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A (£), the first letter of the Roman and 
English Alphabet (Gr. Alpha , Heb. Aleph) ; 
repr. orig. in Eng., as in L. ( the 4 low-back- 
wide * vowel, formed with the widest opening of 
jaws, pharynx, and lips. PI. aes, A'sfAs. 

For its principal sounds see Key to the 
Pronunciation. 

II. Besides serial order, A or a signifies spec, i. 
Mus . The 6ih note of the diatonic scale of C major, 
or the first of the relative minor scale of C. Also, 
the scale of a composition with A as its key-note, 
a. Naut. See A i below. 3. In Logic : a universal 
affirmative. 4. In Law, reasoning, etc. : any on* 
thing or person. 5. In Algrbra : a, b, c, etc. stand 
for known quantities, x, y , s unknown. 

III. Abbreviations. A., a., a. =* u anno, as A.D. 

anno domitti , in the year of our Lord j A.M. anno 
mundi , in the year of the world ; A.U.C. anno urbis 
conditm ’, in the year of the founding of the City 
(Rome). a. ante, as a.m. ant* meridiem , before 
noon; a. or a 1600. 3. adjective ; active (verb). 

4. artium, as A. IS. ( =» B.A.) artium baccalaurtus . 
A.M. (*=» M.A.) artium magister, Bnchelor, and 
Master, of Arts. 5. alto. & accepted (of bills). 
7 . Associate, as A.L.S. Associate of the Linnean 
Society. 8. R.A. Royal Artillery, Academy, or 
Academician ; F.B.A. Fellow of the British Academy; 
F.S.A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 9. 
A.B. able-bodied seaman. so. 4 or dd in Med. 
Aha, q. v. tx. A.C. or a.c., alternating current. 

IV. Phrases. 1. A per se, A by itself, ssp. as a 
word: hence fig. (also tAperaie, fApersey, fA 
per C) the first, best, or unique person or thing \ 
«= mod. Ax. a. A x. Used of ships in first-class 
condition, as to hull (A), and stores (tX (Lloyd's 
Register.) Hence colloq. A x, U.S. A No. x — prime, 
first-class, e.g. An A number one cook Mas. Stows. 
+A f <Mgr*. 1 definite numeral. Obs. or dial. [OE. 
dn, one, later d bef. a cons., became in the south 
on (eon, one), 0 ( 00 ) and finally one ; an and a 
becoming the 'indef. article'. See next wd. 
In the north an(e and a had both senses. See 
An(e, O a., and One. 

A (toneless ft, a ; emph. *0, adj?, called 
' indefinite article*. Bef. a vowel-sound an (fin, 
emph. oen) A weakening of OE. dn, 4 one’, 
which, 11150, became proclitic and toneless, 
fin, ft; see prec. wd. An is freq. bef. a eons, 
to 1300; bef. sounded h till after 170a Now 
an is used bef. a vowel-sound or h mute ; a bet 
a cons., sounded A, and eu-, u-. But in un- 
accented syllables, many writers retain an bet 
sounded A, some bef. eu, u, as an historian, 
an university. About the 15th cent, a or an 
was joined with its sb. as atnan , an adder, 
anewt . Hence, by mistaken division, words 
like Adder, Newt. A is strictly adjective , 
and requires a sb. Meanings : — x. One, some, 
any ME. a. A with numeral adjectives 
- some, a matter of, about OE. 8* A certain, 
a particular ME. 4. The same 1551. 5. 

In each, to or for each. This was orig. the prep. 
a, OE. an, on, defining time, as in twice a day ; 
afterwards identified with the * indef. art.*, and 
extended from time to space, measure, weight, 
number. See A prep\ 

s. A tre% a with, an Ice, a pouring rain (mod. I A 
Daniel Shake A Poland Tennyson. Alto, following 
the adj. preceded by horn, so. as, too , ana in many 
a, such a, what at Ho, such a one! Ruth iv. x. 
Behold, how greet a matter a little fire kfadleth 
James What manner a man ^cujutmodi homo 1 

As fine a child at you shall tee {mod.), Appar. bef. 
pl. nount (of omitted) t A doten (of) men. A certayne 
noble knigntit . . she kept Ld. Berners. Poore a 
thousand crownes A.Y.t . l. i. a. More than a dozen 
timet Tyndall, a. A U hundred spares Ld. Bruners. 
And a many merry men with him A.Y.L. l L, xai. 
Obs. except in a /me, a great many, a good many, 
and in d&L 3. Phr. One* on a time, 4. These 
foyles have all a length ItamL V. ii. a 77, Mod. Fowls 


of a feather. Two at a time. 5. A peny a daye 
Tindalb Matt. xx. a. Twentle poundes a bowe 1 584. 
Four piecea of eight a man Dx Fox. A penny a mile, 
sixpence a pound {mod.). 

A, also a* (9), adj$ m All. 
fA (ft), pron. Obs, or dial, [for Ha = He, 
Heo, Hi, he (Haml. nr. iii. 74), she (if), they, 
when stressless, chiefly in S. and W.] ME. 
fA, v. for ha, ha*, worn down f. Have (cf. 
Fr. a m L. kabet). Frequent in 13717th a ; 
since, chiefly colloq, or dial. (TENNYSON 
Northern Farmer), and usu. spelt ha, keC* 
fA, adv. Also aa. o, oa [OE. d, dwa, 
replaced in 13th a by Norse ah ai , ei, ay, aye , 
See Aye and O.] Ever, always. 

A (ft), prep. 1 , also o. [worn down proclitic 
f. OE, prep, an, on. Now reph by on, in, 
etc., exc. in phr. like go a begging, etc., and 
in compounds like abed, etc.] 1. Superposi- 
tion : on ; as a bed, etc. ME. 9. Motion : 
on, upon, on to; as a field , etc. ME. 8 * 

i uxtaoosition : on, at ; as in a right (or left) 
alf ME. +4. Position or situation: in; 
as a Rome -1660. 5. Direction or position t 

towards ; as a bach, etc. MR 6. Partition : 
in, into ; as a pieces ME. +7. Position in 
a series: at, in; as a first , etc. ME. 8. 
Time : in, on, by ; as a night OE. With OE. 
genitives a nights , nowadays. , Esp. with advbs. 
of repetition : once a day (OE. on duty). See 
A adj? 4, and cf. Fr. deux francs par jour. 
1 9. Manner : in, with, etc. ; as a this wise, 
a purpose « on purpose -1695. + xo. Capa- 

city : in any one’s name ; esp. a God's name 
-1702. xx. State: in ; as a live, etc. ME. 
19. Process: in course of; as in whilst these 
things were a doing Stow. ME. Also in mod. 
Were doing, were being done, 23. Action ; 
a. with be : engaged in ; as in They had ben a 
fyghtvng Ld. Berners. Mod. Been fighting, 
b. with vb. of motion : as in to go a begging, 
etc. ME 

+A (ft, 9), prop.* ME. [worn down from 
of, and once used for it in men a war, time 
a day , etc.] 1. Of, esp. in a clock m of the 
clock. 9. After manner, hind, sort, etc., of, 
in its reduced form was identified with the 
4 indef. art’; thus, What manner of man? 
cujusmodi homo t became 4 what manner a 
man ?* 

1. Cloth a gold M. Ado m. hr. xo. It ^ sixe a dock 
B. Jons. a. No manor a person Ld. Beckers. 
fA ,conj. ME. 1.*= And. 2 . ~ And, an' , if. 
fA, interj. ME. [var. O, Ah.] 1 . 0 ! exclam, 
of surprise, admiration. 9. Ah I of grief, $• 
Before proper names as a war-cry, as A Warn 
wicht 4. As in merrily Kent the Stile a 
Shaks., far metre; now burlesque. Cl O I is 
in 4 My Nannie, O *. 

A, a- (ft, 9) particle or prefix, reduced form 
(now s.w. dial) of I- prefix \ Y-, the prefix of 


pa. pples. late ME. 
An' we 1 


have all a-left the spot W. Baattsa 
A-, prefix. L OE. a^, orig. ar- away, on, 
up, out, as in waist* Sometimes confused with 
OFr. a- :— L. ad*, ac afi, eta, as in a(c)-curse, 
eta a. ME. a- OE. an, on, in, oa, engaged 
in, at, as in asleep, eta See A prep} 8* 
ME. a- : — OE. of prep, off, from, of, as in akin, 
etc. See A prep} 4. ME. a- >— GE. and- 
against, opposite, as in a*long* 6* ME* a* 
for At, as in ado, early N. Eng. at So mini, to 
do* &* or for i- t y- :— /#* ; see A panicle. 
7* ME. a- - Fr. pref. a- L. ad- to, at, ax* 
pressing addition, increase, change into* In 


15th a, as in Fr., most words from OFr. with 
(and some without) this prefix were treated as if 
formed directly from L. Cf. a(d]dress, a(f)fect, 
a(c)curse = OE. a- + curse. 8. ME. a- * Fr, 
a - v — L, db off, away, from, as in a-soil, 9. 
ME. a- « Anglo-Fr. a, OFr. e-, es- L. ex- 
out, utterly, as in abash. xo- ME. a-:— 
Anglo-Fr. an-, OFr. en-, as in abushmtnt, eta 
xi. a-, as used by Spenser and others, is often 
due to vague form-association only. xa. a-, 
f. L. a m ad, to, reduced to a- bef. sc-, sp st-, as 
in ascend, etc. See Ad-. 13* a-, f. L. 
a ** ab from, off, away ; only bef. v, as in oven ; 
see Aa-. i 4. a-, f. Gr. d- used bef. a cons, 
for dr = without , not, -less as in adamant, 
apetalous , eta In agnostic, etc., a- m un-, 
non-, and is used also with techn. words from 
L., as asexual, 

-a, suffix. I. OE. -a (Marly Tent -0) 
nom. ending, as in ox-a *■ ME. oxs, mod. EC, 
ox. A com. ending of OE. names and titles, aa 
Bxda. a. Gr. and L. -a, nom, ending of 
fem. nouns (esp. Nat Hist, terms, and names 
of women), often adopted unchanged, as idea, 
soda, Diana, eta 3. Mod, Rom. -a, ending 
of fem. nouns, names of women, and occ. a sex- 
suffix, as stanza ; Eva ; donn-a , etc. 4. Gr. 
and L. -a, pl. ending of neuL nouns, oca 
adopted unchanged, aa data. Mammalia, etc, 
l|Aal (al). 1875. [Hind,] A species of 

Morinda, whose roots yield a red dye. Also, 
the dye, 

II Aam (am, 6m). 1596. [Du. aam, ad. 
(ult.) Gr. Afiri a bucket] A Du. and Get. liquid 
measure, vanring from 37 to 41 gallons ; a cask. 
II Aard-vark (ft-idvaik). 1833. [S. Afr., t 
Du. aarde earth + varh pig.] An insectivorous 
quadruped (Orycteropus capensis ), one of foe 
Edentata, intermediate between Armadillos and 
Ant-eaters. 

U Aard-wolf (audwulf). 1833. [a.Dn .,1 
aarde earth.] A S. Afr. carnivorous quadruped 
(Proteles Lalandii ), intermediate between the 
dogs, hyenas, and civets. 

Aaronic, -al (e*r? nik, -fil), a* 1874. [L 
the prop, name.] Pertaining to Anion, Levlti- 
cal, high-priestly. 

Aaron a-beard (e*»r9nxbf *jd). [Psalm 
cxxxiii. a.] Herb, A name, esp. of the Great 
St Tohn’s wort (Hypericum Calycinum), and 
locally of other plants. 

Aaron's rod. 1834. t* [Number* xvU. 
8.1 Herb. A name of plants, esp* the Great 
Mullein or Hag-taper (Verbascum Thxpsus ), 
and the Golden Roa (Solidago Virgauroa). u* 
[Exodus vii. p.] Arch, A rod witn a serpent 
twined about u, used as an ornament 
|| Ab (seb). [Heb.] The 5th month of the 
Heb. sacred year, the nth of the eiiil year. 
The xath month of the Syrian year, ■* August 
Ab-, prof, repr. L. ah, ‘off, away, from'. 
In rec. formations, ag. ab-oral, ab - m 'position 
away from '. 

Aba (se'bft). 1876. A new altazimuth in- 
strument, designed by M. d'Abbadie [and 
named after him J for determining latitude, eta* 
without the sextant 

|| Abaca (srbftkft), -ka. The native name of 
foe palm (Musa textilis) which fami shes 
Manilla Hemp ; also, its fibre. 

Abadnato (ftbee-sinrit), p* ran* [f. mad. 
L. abacinare ; f. ab+bocinms m Basin ] To 
blind by placing hot iroas or metal pktes befoif 
the eyes, Hence Abactoatloa 


b (man), q (pass), an (land), p (cot), f (Fr. ch#f X » (ever), ei (/, eyd)* 9 (Fr. can dr vie). I (aft). 4 (Psych#), o (what). f 
) (Qetkfiln)i d(Fr.p#sv> U (Ger. Mailer). U (Fr. done), ff(csm). fi (€•) (th«e). i (fi) (vfa). f(Fr.fdnre). 5 (Ur, font, sarthSi 



ABACISCUS 

|Abad*aCflS. [L., a. Gr. d&an'ttncot, dim. of 
d£a£.] Arch. i. A tile or square in a mosaic 
pavement f®* “ Abacus. 

Abadst (ae’bisist). ME. [ad. late L. 
abaci sta, f. abacus.] One who uses an abacas 
in casting accounts ; a calculator. 
fAback. rare. A square tablet or com- 
partment 

Aback (ibse-k^, adv. [OE. on prep, beec sb. 
Now chiefly Naut.\ x . Backwards. Also fig. 
a. In the rear, behind OE. Also fig. 3. 
Naui. Of sails : I .aid back against the mast, 
with the wind in front 1697. Also of the ship. 
Hence To be taken aback* to tie caught in 
front suddenly, through a shift of wind, and 
driven astern ; fig. to be disconcerted by a 
•udden check, 

a When tyme is, to holde thyself abacke Shilton. 

t Aback ward, adv. ME. Early f. Back- 
ward. Chaucer. 

Abactinal (se:b,&ktai*nSl) i a. 1857. [f. L. 
ab + Actin AL. ] Zoo l . Remote from the actinal 
area. See Actinal. 

fAba-ctor. 1659. [a. L. # f. abigere .] A 

stealer of cattle by herds. 

D Aba 'Cuius. [L., dim. of Abacus .] Arch. 

H A 0 a 

Abacus (se-bSkfe). V\. -Ci. ME. [a. L. 
abacus , £, Gr, d£o£.] + x. A board strewn 

with sand, for drawing figures, etc. 9. A 
calculating frame, esp. one with sliding balls 
on wires 1686. a* The upper member of the 
capital of a column, supporting the architrave 
1S 6 3- +4* *■ Aback sb, fi. Gr. & Rom. 
Antiq. A sideboard. 

tAbada. a 1599. [Pcrh. Malay.] * The rhi- 
noceros. Purciias. 

Abaddon ffibse don). ME. [Heb.] In Rev. 
ix. 11 — Gr. 'kitoWvwv, destroyer, * the angel 
of the bottomless pit*. Hence the pit itself 
Milt. P.R. iv. 624. 

Abaft f aba ‘ft). ME. [ Afirefifi + bi + of tan ; 
see Baft and Aft.] A adv. +1. Back- 
wards ME 9 . Back ME. Usu. Naut. B. 
prep. Behind. 

A. a Her works were rotten a. Ambon. B. Just a. 
the beam Maury. 

tAbai'sance. ME [a. OFr. abaissance.] 
A low bow -1721. 

Abai*ser. 1849. [mod. f. F. abaisser.] 
Burnt black or ivory black ; used to lower the 
tones of colours in painting. 
tAbalienate (aeb,£*li6ii*tt) # v. 1554. [f. 
h abalienatum, abalienare ; see Alien.] i, 
Rom. Law. To make that another's which was 
ours. a. To remove; estrange -1653. 3. 

To cause aberration of (mind) -1652. Hence 
Aba:Uena*tion. 

Abalone (KbilJun*). U.S. 1883. [Sp.] 
An edible mollusc, the sea-ear. 

+Aba*nd, v. 1559. [Contr. f. Abandon.] 
i. To forsake Spenser. 9. To banish -1559. 
t Abandon, -ou*n, adv. ME [a. OFr. 
d ban don ; see Bandon sb.] Under one’s 
control ; at one’s discretion. 

Abandon (ibae-ndan), v. ME. [a. OFr. 
aban doner, f. d bandon ; see prec. and cf. F. 
mettre d bandon.] f 1. To reduce under 
control, subdue -1533. a. To give up to 
the control of another, surrender to another 
ME ; esp. rtfi. to surrender oneself 1564. 
8. trans. To relinquish a claim to underwriters 
(also absol.) 1755. 4* To cease to hold, use, 

or practise ; to give up, renounce ME. ; to 
desert, leave without help 1490. t$. refi. 

To let oneself loose, rush headlong -*1530. 
*6. To put to the ban, banish -1660. 

s. To a. a place to the enemy Hum. refi. Abandon'd 
to her Borrow Twtl. N. 1. iv. 10, 3. To a. a Ship 

to the Insurers 1755* 4* Abandoning, .of images 

1377. To a. the Dutch war Burkk. Milt. Sams. 
118. To a. one's own flesh and blood Da Foe, the 
helm of justice Burks. 6. Abandoned from thy bed 
Tam. Skr. Ind. ii. xia. Hence Aba*ndoner. 
t Abandon, -ou*n(e, sb . 1 ME [a. OFr. 
abandon.] — Bandon, At, in abandon n : 
Recklessly. 

Abandon (abscndan), sb* ? Obs. 175s 
{{.Abandon v.] The act of abandoning; spec. 
of Insured property. 


a 


II Abandon (fiba*Ado£i), sb.* 1850. [mod.Fr. 
See Abandonment.] tit. Surrender to natural 
impulses ; hence freedom from constraint or 
convention. 

Abandoned (abarndand), ppl. a. ME. [f. 
Abandon v.] 1. Forsaken, cast elf 1477. 

9. Self-given up to ME. Now always to evil. 
Hence (without to)i Profligate 1693. 

I. A poor, a. woman 1704. A. finery Lkvbr. a. A. 
to sorrow Shaks., to despair Ds Foe, to vice Storr. 
A. youth Prior, writings Stkklk. Hence Aba*n- 
donedly adv. profligately; also unconventionally 
(f. Abandon sb •). 

Abandonee*. 1848. [{.Abandon v.] One 
to whom anything is formally abandoned ; spec. 
an underwriter. 

Abandonment (abaendanmSnt). 1611. [a. 
Fr. abandonnement.] x. The action of aban- 
doning, or the condition of being abandoned 
16x1. 3. Comm. Law. Abandoning an 

interest or claim ; esp. in Marine Insurance 
1809. 3. Self-abandonment i860. 4. » 

Abandon sb* 

x. A. of pretences Rumen, of reason Byron. 

True A. ..tne nearest wav to (Jod Vaughan. 
manner frank even to a. Disraeli. 

||Abandum. [Med.L.l Law. ‘Anything 
sequestered, proscribed, or abandoned 
Tomlins. 

+A*banet, a*bnet. 1707. [Heb., Lev. viii. 
13. J A girdle of fine linen, worn esp. by Jewish 
priests. 

fAbannMlon, -ation. 1656. [f. med.L. 
abannire.] Banishment 
Abarticulation (se;barti--ki«l^‘J'an). 1751. 
[ad. L. ab-articulatio *=Gr. dndpd paw is GALEN ; 
see Article.] Anat. Articulation allowing 
free motion in the joint. 

Abase (ibji**), V. ME [ad. OYr.abatssier, 
f. d + baissier : — late L. *bassare B f. bassus. In- 
fluenced by base adj.] 1. To lower (physically). 
arch. 1477. *• To lower in rank, office, etc, ; 

humiliate; degrade ME. +3. To lower in 
price or value, debase (coin) -1736. 

x. To a. one’s eyes Shaks. a. He dyd 
selfe Tonstall. To a. the proud 1763. 

E ece of ix pence was abaced to sixpence' 1569. 
ence Abasedly adv. Abaser. 

Abased t^ab^-st),///. a. 1611. [f. Abase 
v.] x. In the senses of the vb. 9 . Her. 
— Fr. Abaissl: Turned downwards, as wings 
on a shield. Also said of a charge, when 
lowered ; opp. to enhanced. 

Abasement (fib^smgnt). 1561. [f. as 

prec.] The action of abasing, or condition of 
being abased. 

Abash (ibse-J), v. ME [ad. Anglo-Fr. 
abalss - mm OFr. esbalss -, stem of csbair, mod.Fr. 
ibahir: f, cs : — L. ex utterly + bahir to astound, 
f. bah /] 1. To destroy the self-possession of, 

to disconcert with sudden shame, consciousness 
of error, presumption, etc. ME fa. intr . 
To stand confused, etc. -158c. 

x. The lyon with his crye abasxheth all other bentea 
W. db Woriiic. To a. the gainsayer 1863. a The 
herte of man sholde not abaashe Caxton. Hence 
Aba'ahed ppL a. put to confusion. Aba'shedly 
adv. Aba'ahless a. unabashed Browning. Abaah- 
meat, confusion from shame, etc. 

Aba*sk, adv. x866. [A firefi.* 11 + Bask 
is.] Basking. 

tllAbossl, -s. 1753. [f. Shah Abas II.] A 
silver coin of Persia, worth about twelve-pence. 
i Aba*stard, v x6io. [ad. Fr. abaslardtr, 
f. d + bastard . 1 To render bastard ; to debase 
-1651. var. f Aba stardize, -Ue. 

Abate (ibfi"t), V .1 ME [a. OFr. abatre , 
f. d +batrc \ — late L. batere f. cl. L. batuere. j 
x. trans. To beat down, destroy. Obs. exc. in 
Law. Hence, to put an end to ; as (Ia iw) 
to abate a nuisance, an action, a writ ME. 
a* intr. (through red.) To become null and 
void 1603. T3* To bring down physically, 

socially, or mentally ME. Also fintr. Also 
with of: To curtail of -1637. 4. To bring 

down in size, amount, value, force ME Also 
intr. 5. To lower in force or intensity M E 
Also intr. 6. To strike off, apart, deduct 
ME. 7. fig. To bar or except 1588. 8. 

With ofi To deduct something from. arch. 1644. 
+9* Falconry. To beat with the wings ; usu. 
Bate -1575* 


a. hytn 
3. The 


ABBE 

t. Y" gates of Bruges.. were abated Fahyan, s. 
Commissions shall not a. by the death of his majesty 
Db Fob. 3. Abatid and defouled in belle Chaucer. 
Lear 11. iv. 161. 4. To a. (» blunt) the edge of 

envy Bacon, the edge of a sword Hkywoou The 
waters were abated Gen. viii. 3. To a. a party 
Scott, intr. The legacies must a. proportionately 
1768. g. Nor (was) his naturall force abated Deut. 
xxxiv. 7. 6. To a. something of his morning price 

1866. A tne two shillings a week Frank! in. 7. 
Abating his brutality, etc. Johnson. 8. The guide 
aliating of his pace Scott. 

Abate, vA 1538. [a. Anglo-Fr. abatre , 

earlier enbatre (see A- pref. 10) -I batre, in phr. 
se enbatre or abatre en. Confused with piec.J 
Law. refi. To thrust oneself tortiously into a 
tenement between the death of the owner and 
the accession of the legal heir. Usu. intr. 
fAbate, sb. ME [f. Abate vfi] De- 
pression, diminution ; subtraction. 

Abatement 1 (abutment). 1513. [a. OFr. 
abatement, f abatre', see Abate t/.M x. The 
action of abating: the being abated (see 
quots.X 9 . The result of abating ; decrease, 
deduction, drawback 1634. lit. and fig., ana 
techn. in Comm. 8* Her. A mark of de- 
preciation 1610: 

x. A. of writs Perrins, of nuisances Blackstonb. 
Plea in a , a defendant’s plea, showing cause against 
being impleaded or sued. Much a. of my hopes 
Cromwell. A. of a storm 1794, of the energies 1878. 
a. An A. to his Riches Bacon. An a. out of the 
purchase money T.n. St. Leonards. 

Abatement 2 . ME. [a. Anglo-Fr. abate- 
ment, f. abatre ; see Abate v. v ] The action of 
abating; toitious entry. 

Abater 1 . 1733. ff. Abate v.i + -ir 1 .] 
He who or that which abates. 

Aba -ter 8. 1660. [f. Abate v.i + -er 4 .] 

A plea in abatement. 

Abatis (seb&tis), Abattis. 1766. [a. Fr. 
abatis s — late L. * abateticius ; cf. vb. abatre .] 
Mil. A defence formed by placing felled trees 
lengthwise one over the other with their branches 
towards the enemy’s line. Hence A'b&tised 
ppl. a. 

llAbatjOUr (aba^tf’r). [Fr.] A skylight. 

Abator 1 (ab/i*taj, -tS j). 159a. [See Abate 
v. l \ x. One who abates a nuisance, etc. 9 . 

— Abater *. 1592. 

Abater 2 . 1531. [a. Anglo-Fr., f. abatre 
mm enbatre.] One who abates ; see Abate v .* 

|| Abattoir (abatwa'r). 184a. [Fr. See Abate 
v. 1 ] A public slaughter-house for cattle. 

Abature (erbitiur). 1575. [a. Fr. abat- 
ture .] The traces of a stag in the underwood 
fAba*ve, v. ME [? a. OFr. abaubir , repr. 
L. ad + balbum.] To put or be put to con- 
fusion. var. Abaw(e. 

Aba*xial, a. 1857. Bot. - Abaxile. 

Abaxilo (eebjse'ksail), a. 1854. [£. L. ab 
+ axis,] Off the axis ; eccentric. 
tAbay (abfl*). ME. [a. OFr. abai\ cf. 
mod.Fr. aboi, and see Day sbP] 1. Barking ; 
esp. when closing round the prey. The dogs 
then stand at a., and the prey is at a. (mod. 
at bay). Hence 9. To be in extremities -167a 

a. Like a wild Beast at abbay Milt. 

Abb (*b). OE. [£ A- fire/, l 4 - Web ; cf. 
OE. Awe/ dwef whence Wook.] The woof or 
weft in a web. Also attrib. 

|| Abba (se*bfi). ME f Aramaic.] Father. 
1. An invocation, 'Abba, father * (Mark xiv. 36). 
a. A title given to bishops and patriarchs in 
Syriac and Coptic churches. 

Abbacy (se'b&si). ME [Abbatir, assimi- 
lated to prelacy , etc. Orig. Sc.] The office, or 
term of office, of an abbbL 
H Abbftte (abbattf). [It] An Italian abbot ; 

- Fr. abb/, f A*bbateaa, A-bboUsa. OE [t 
L. abbatissa, fem. of abbas.] « Abbess. 

Abbatial (kb^-Ji&l), *. 164a. [a. Fr., ad. 
late L. abbatialis .1 Of or pertaining to aa 
abbacy, abbot, or abbess, var. fAbba*tical. 
fA'bDatie. ME [ad. late E abbatia, L 
abbatem .] - ABBACY. 

nAbb^(abtf). 1780- rFr.] The Fr. eqniya- 
ient of Eng. abbot, but m trance extended to 
every one who wean an ecclesiastical dress 
(CJttiiV Cf. Ital Abbate. 
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ABBESS 

Abbess (srbto), * [ME. abbess*, a. OFr. 
: — late U abbatissa, fern, of abbatem. J The 
female superior of a nunnery, . 

Abbey (arbi). [ME. abbey*, OFr. abeie, 
Mai* (mod May*) ; — late L. abbatia, f. abba- 
tern.] i* A society of monks governed by an 
abbot, or of nuns under An abbess. Hence — a. 
the office of an abbot. b. the corporation. 
c. the buildings. a. The Abbey Church, as 
Westminster A. m Also, as in Battle A., 
of residences whicn were once abbeys. 3, 
Seotl. 1 The precincts of the A. of Holyrood, 
as a sanctuary for debtors 2709. 

Abbot (se'bat). [OIL abbad \ abbod \ a. abba- 
dent, Rom. pronunc. of L. abbatem, f. abbas, a. 
Gr. & 0 / 3 as, ad. Syriac ; see Abba.] The head 
or superior of an abbey O E. After the Reforma- 
tion, occ. applied to the layman to whom the 
revenues were improi>riated. 

Antealm a. of S. AJdmund O.R. Chron. The lay 
a. of Mamey Disraku. Abbot 0/ the people , 1 Genoese 
magistrate, t A. qf Misrule, + A. 0/ unreason, ap- 
|Jied ironically to the leader in medimval revels. 


fence Abbotcy, A*bbotaliip 

tA'bbotric. OE. [f. Abbot 4 -me - OE. 
rice kingdom.] An abbacy -171 x. 
Abbreviate (kbri *vi,/t), ppl. a. 1530. [ad. 
L. abbreuiatux, L abbreviare, t. ab or ? ad 4 bre- 
viare, C brevis.] A adj. fa. — Abbreviated. 
b. Nat. Hist. Relatively short A An 

abridgement -1716. 

Abbreviate (4br/*vl,#»t), v. 1450. [f.prec. 
CL Abridge.] trams. To shorten by 

omitting details -167a ; to epitomise -1648 ; in 
Math., to reduce to lower terms -1796 ; fintr, 
to speak or write briefly -162a. a. trams. 
To shorten by cutting on a part (see quota.). 

1. It is one tning to a. by contracting, another by 
cutting off Bacon. a. Of time, etc. I To a. one's Xfe 
Burton, Devotions Fuller, the long way Milt. So 
of vowels, etc. 1 To make short. Of words or sym- 
bols! To contract ( the common mod. use ) ; Exan- 
cester abbreviated to .. Exeter Dm Fob. Hence 
Abbreviated «.-Abi>rbviatb ppL a. tAb- 
broviatel adv. 

Abbreviation (Ibrfvi^fan). 1460. [a. 
Fr. abrlviation , ad. L. abbreviationem ; see 
Abbreviate ppl. nj 1. The act of abbre- 
viating 153a a. The result of abbreviating 
1460 ; an abridgement ; esp. of a word or 
symbol 1 727. 

a. Smiffle ia. .an a. for Smithfield Thackebay. 
Abbreviator (abrrvi,riu.x). 153a. [a. L.] 
1. One who abbreviates 1615. a. An officer 
who draws up tho pope's briefs 1532. f 3. 

A school of physicians so named 1605, 
Abbre-viature. 1614. [f. L abbreviate 
abbreviare .1 fi. Abbreviation -1673 i 40 

abbreviated condition -1650 a. An abridge- 
ment 1650 ; a contraction 1630. 
a. To write by abbreviatures Sim T. Browne. 

ABC (/'ibfisf «), sb. ME. X. The al- 
phabet. [So in OFr. 1 fa. An alphabetical 
acrostic -1597. 8* A spelling-book, or primer 

ME, ; hence fig. the first elements (of a subject). 
Also attrib . as in ABC* or abcee-book. 

a. Chaucer's ABC, called La Priire de Nostre 
Dame S trout. j. The A B C of religion Fariuul 
D Abdest (fl'bdest). [Pers.] The Moham- 

medan rite of washing tne bands before prayer. 
Abdicate (sebdiksU), v. 1541. [f, L. ab- 
dicate abdiean*.] x. trams . To disown ; esp. 
to disinherit children (— L. abdicare /ilium) 
1541. t ®* To depose from i6ai ; esp. rejt. 
to divest oneself of aa office (L. abdieare se 
magtstratu) -1689. fa. To discard -1689. 
4. To give up (a right, omoe, etc.) either form- 
ally or by default 1633. 5. ah sol. (by ellipsis). 

To renounce sovereignty, etc. 1704, 

1. To a. and disinherit children Milt. a. Ring 
James had by demise abdicated himself Evelyn. 
9. To a. idolatry Be. Hall. 4. To a. thrones Pa 
Foa, authority Prescott, a power Ruskin. Hence 
A’bdicablo a. A’bdtcant adj. abdicating! sb. 
one who abdicates. A'bdlcative a. causing or 
implying a b dica ti on. AMlcs’tor. 

A'bdBo t nd, ppl. a. *1688. ft prec.] X. 
Formally renounced (of a possession, right, etc. ). 
e. Deposed (tee Abdicate a), self-deposed 
s6qx« 

Attention (a*Mik/i-Jaa). I5S® 
abdicationem : me Abdicate . ] i* The action 
of formally disowning. Now only techn. in 


Rom. Law. fn. Deposition 1660. 3, 

Resignation (formal or virtual); esp. of sove- 
reignty, etc. x6x8. 4. Comm. Law. Surrender 

of ownership to underwriters 1755 
> A. of all power and authority Bures. The A 
ovLiciniua Gibbon. 

A -bditory. 1658. [ad. L. auditorium .] 
A concealed repository. 

Abdomen (febdon'ingn, arlxWxnen). 1541. 
[ad. L. abdomen , of unknown and much dis- 
puted origin.1 +1, orig. Fat round the belly 
-169a. a. Anal. The belly ; the lower cavity 
of the body from the diaphragm downwards, 
sometimes including the pelvic cavity ; often in 
Nat. Hist, the outer surface of the belly 1615. 
3. Zool. In some Arthropoda (insects, spiders, 
etc.), the posterior division of the body 1788. 
Abdominal (&bd/rmin&l). 1746. [ad. 
mod.L. abdominalis , f. abdomen .] A adj. x. 
Anat. and Zool . Of or pertaining to the abdo- 
men. a. Zoet. Epithet of an order of fishes ; 
see B. B. <b. An abdominal fish ; in pi. 
Abdominal a, | Abdominal©*, an order of soft- 
finned osseous fishes, having the ventral fins 
under the abdomen and behind the pectorals. 
HAbdominalia (jfcbd^minrWiX). [mod.L., 
pi. neuL of abdominalis ; see Abdominal : sc. 
animalia ; see prec.1 Zool. An order of the 
Cirri pedes, having three abdominal segments 
bearing three pairs of cirri. 

Abdo mi n o scopy (&bdf:mixi?'sk6pi).[inod. 
f. L. abdomen -|- Gr. •anoviu. | Examining the 
abdomen for disease by percussion, inspection, 
measurement, etc. 

Abdominous, a. 1651. [f. L abdomen.] 

Big-bellied. 

Abdu-ce, v. arch. 1537. [ad. L. etbducere.] 
— Abduct. 

If we a. the eye Into either comer Sir T. Browne. 

Abducent (&bdiw*s£nt), ppl. a. 1713. [ad. 
L. abducentem ; Bee preo.J Drawing away or 
out. Chiefly Anat., a* abducent muscles, nerves. 
Opp. to adducent . 

Abduct (febdirkt), V. 1834. [f. L. abduc- 
tum , abducere ; see the earlier Abducb .1 1. 
To lead or take away illegally; to kidnap, 
a. To draw away (a limb, etc.) from its natural 
position 1836. 

Abduction f*bdsrk/an). 1 626. [ad. L. 
abductionem ; cf. Fr. abduction. ] 1. A lead- 

ing away. a, spec. Carrying oft or leading 
away illegally a wife, child, voter, etc. 1768. 
8* Phys. withdrawing a limb, etc. outward 
from the medial line 1666. 4. Surg. The 

separation of contiguous parts after a trans- 
verse fracture 1753. 8* A syllogism, 

with the major premiss certain, the minor only 
probable ; apagoge 1696, 

Abductor (&bdwktai). 1615. fa. mod.L. 
abductor . J 1, Anmt. A muscle which draws 
any part of the body from its normal position, 
or from the median line. Also attrib. 9. 
One who abducts 184 7. 

A-be. Sc. [Prob. — at be, north, inf. — to 
be. I In lei m be ; let alone Scott. 

Abeam (Xbftn), adv. 1836. [f. A prep I 
4 Beam sb.) Naut. In a line at right angles 
to the sbipe length, opposite to its centre ; 
abreast. Const of. 

A bear (ib€**j) f 9. [OE. esberan, f, A- 
pref. 1 4 berate.] f t. To bear, carry OE. 
9. To endure, wth cannot, dial, or vulgar, 
OE. +*• reft. To demean oneself 1506. 

a 9h« couldn't a the man Dtcxana 3. That did 
tho knight himsdfa a Sraasm. H«noa tAbeaT 
sb. Abea*raaee. t Abea*ring ubi. sb. behaviour. 

Abecedarian (A tAftig wriftn); alsoABCD- 

arian; abcedarian. 160a. If. mecLL. dbece- 
darius (see Abecedary^ J A. adj. s. Pertain- 
ing to the alphabet ; arranged alphabetically, 
as A. psalms , eg. the 119th 1665. a. Per- 
taining to one learning the alphabet X65X. B. 
sb. A teacher or learner of ABC or rudiments 

A?Ie^4anr (/i^bferd&ri), m. and sb. i 1580. 
[ad. mt&Lm abecedarius, L ABCD.J m A bece- 
darian. 

tAbeoe*dary, ME. Tad. tnedX. ab*~ 
ctdmrium j ee^pree] An ABw-boek t a primer 
—x66e 


ABETTOR 

Abed (Sbe-d), Mfc. OE. [A — OE. 
on 4 Bed sb.] in bed (arch,) ; laid up x66a 

a bed Mac*, n. L xr. A. with gout 

1873. To bring a-bed: to deliver of a child. Usu. 
past. Alao/ig. 

fAbe-de, v. OE. [f. o- back + biodan.] To 
announce. 

Abedge, abeie, etc., obs. ff. A bye v. 
Abei-gb, adv. Sc. 1707. [?] At a shy 

distance, aloof. 

Abeie (kbrl, ^ Wl). 1681. [a. Du. abeef 

a. OFr. abeh — late L. albellus , dim- of L, 
alius.] The white poplar ( Populus alba). 
Plantations.. of abeles Swift. 

Abe lian, A belite, Abelo nian. 1751. 
[f. Abel, Gen. iv. 8.] Reel. Hist . One of a 
sect of heretics in Africa, said by Augustine of 
Hippo to have lived in continence after mar- 
riage, like ' righteous Abel '• 

Abelmosk (/I'b'lmp&k). [(ult.) ad. Arab, 
habbu- Imisk father of musk. J A genus of plants 
of the order Afalvaeese. 

Aberdevine (se-baidSvabn). 1735. [?] A 
bird, the Siskin (Carduelis spinus), closely re- 
lated to the goldfinch. 

Abemetby (se*bainf;]>l). 1837. [?] A hard 
biscuit flavoured with caraway-seeds. 
fAbe*rr, v. 1536. [ad. L . aberrare.] To 
go astray -1658. Also fig. 

Aberrance (ftbeTSns). 1665. [f. Aber- 

rant.] The action of straying ; vagary. So 
Abe'rrancy, the quality or condition of being 
aberrant 16,16. 

Aberrant (kbe-rint), a. 1830. [ad. L. 

aberrant cm, aberrare .] x. Straying from the 

right path, lit . and fig. 1808. 9. Deviating 

from the normal type ; esp. lh Nat. Hist. 1830, 
Aberrate (w*b£r*it), v. rare. 1765. Tfl 
L. aberrat -, aberrare .] To diveigo from the 
straight path ; to produce aberration, as in 
optics. 

Aberration (sebfr/i’fen). 1594. [ad. L. 
aberrationem.) 1. The action of wandering 
away. lit. and fig. 1615. 9. A wandering 

of the intellect 2893, 3. Deviation from the 

normal type X846. 4. Optics , The non-con- 

vergence of rays of light to one focus 1753. 
5. Astron. An apparent displacement of \ 
heavenly body, occasioned by the Joint effect 
of the earth's motion and the non-instantaneous 
transmission of light ; called also aberration of 
light 1856. 

1. A comet with long aberration* Carlyle, fig. 
The aberration* of my life Br. Hall. a. Shades of 
mental a. Scott. j. Aberration* of atructure and 
of function Buckle. 4. Spherical a, that due te 
the failure of a spherical mirror to cause all the rays 
to meet in one point. ( Chromatic a^ that due to tbs 
different ref rang abilities of the coloured constituent* 
of white light. 5. Diurnal a n that duo to the motion 
of the earth on it* axis. Annual a^ that due to 
motioa in ita orbit. Planetary that due to the 
motion of the planet while ita light b passing to the 
earth. Hence ▲baiT&'tloiial *. eccentric. 
fAberu-nc&te, v. [f. aberuncar * , err on. f, 
averruncare.) To extirpate. Abcwuncator, 
erron. L Averruncator, an instrument for 
lopping trees. 

Abet (ibe’t), v. ME, [a. OFr. abeter, f. 
d 4 beter to hound on.] fi. To urge on 
-1587. a, esp. in a bad sense : To incite, in- 
stigate (f to, or in) 1590. 1 3* To maintain, 
nphold -1795. 4. esp. in a bad sense : To 

encourage, countenance 1779. 

a. He will a. them In their damnable course* 1593. 
3. To a. their opinions Sir T. Browne, the causa 
of truth Wollaston. 4. To a. vice mod vanity 
John bon, an invasion Frxkman. Hence Abettors 
see Abettor, Abetting vbl. sb. 

fAbet, sb. ME, [a. OFr. abet ; see prec.] 
1. Fraud -1460. 9. Encouragement (of an 

offence) -1596, Spenser. 

Abetment (ibrtmdnt). MEi [ad. Anglo- 
Fr. abetement; see Abet.] x. The action 
or fact of abetting (usu. an offence). fa. 
Deception -1586. f8* A bet -1613, var. 

AbettaL 

Abettor (&be*toi, -oi). Also Abetter* etc. 
in Law. 15x4. [a. Anglo-Fr. abettovr* L abeten 
see AbstI] x. Law and jea. One who abets 
an offence *5x4, s. gem. A supporter, ad- 
berent 1580, ' Now only hi a bad s 
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ABEVACUATION 


If. L. ub + Evacuation 
Med. 


(8e>biVaeikiif|/i‘JanV 2851. 

ATioif t cf ab-articulation.) 


.An incomplete evacuation. Also evacua- 
tion by the passage of matter from one organ 
Into another. 

Abeyance (&W*-&n»). 1598. [a. Anglo- 

Fr. abeiance, f. abeer, abahcr to rape after ; f. 
4 4 beer, baer, bdder late L. fadars.] 1. 
Lent. Expectation or contemplation of law; the 
position of being without an owner x$a8. a. 
A state of suspension ; dormant condition 1660. 
1. In a., that is to say alonaly in the remembrance., 
and consideration of the lawa Littleton '* Tenures . 
a. His honour is in a. Bubka. Hence Abeyancy, 
a state of abeyance. Abeyant a. dormant. 

Abhominable, abhominatiao* etc., the 
spelling of Abominable, etc., in OFr. and in 
Eng. to 17th a., as if f ah komine, 4 inhuman, 
beastly * So fAbhomlnal a, -*1659. 

Abhor (£bhjri), v. 1449. [ad.. L. abhor . 
rere.] f 1. tram. To shrink from with honor. 
lit, and fig. 2449. fa. To cause horror or 
disgust (use. tmpers.) *1604. +3. intr. To 

shrink with honor from -1656. +4. To differ 
entirely from -1671. 

s. fig. To a. all manner of meate Ps. cvIL 18. 
Which . . ye abhorre to doe Milton. e. It do's 
abhorre me Oth. iv. it x6e. j. The Italians ab- 
horring from being sea men ifix*. Hence Ab> 
ho rred ppl. a. detested ; horrified Haml. v. L ao6. 
Abho*ning vbl . eb . =■ Abhorrence i, 3; f ppl . a 
repulsive. 

Abhorrence (£bhpr«ns). 1660. ff. Ab- 
horrent «.] 1. The action of abhorring 

1660. a. An expression of abhorrence ; in 
Eng. Hist., applied to certain addresses pre- 
sented to Charles IL 1678. 3. That which 

excites abhorrence 2752. 

1. Out of a Just Abhorrence of such a.. Council, 
ere. Address to Chas. II 1680. (Hence sense e.) 
3. Politics are my a. Cowraa. 
t A bboTrency. 1605. [f. as prec.] 1. 

The quality of being abhorrent -1709. a. 
— Abhorrence 3 

Abhorrent (*bh/rrfnt),/W/. a. 1619. [ad. 
L. abhorrentem ; see Abhor. J i. Abhorring ; 
having abhorrence of 1749. a. Opposed to 
1619 ; repugnant, inconsistent 1720. 3. Ab- 

horred 1833, 

1. A. of excess i860. a. The persons most a. from 
blood and treason Busks. Similars are not a. from 
similars i8aa. Not a. to nature Kbmblx. 3. Pride, 
a. a* it is J Taylo*. Hence Abho'rrently adv. 

Abhorrer (*bh^-roj). 1611. [f. Abhor 

o.l 1. One who abhors, a. Eng. Hist. One 
who signed an address of Abhorrence x68a 
| Abib (F*bib). [Heb. ; ■» & spike of com.] 
A Jewish month, 1st of the eccL year, 7th of 
the civil year, called later Nisan 
Abichite (se*bikait). [L Dr. Abich.] Min. 
a* Clinoclastte. 

Abidance (ibM dlns). 1647. [f. Abide o.J 
!• Abiding, dwelling var. Abi'daL a. With 
by : Conformity to 1875. 

s. A in the holy UU Fi 
Helps. 

Abide (ibai’d), v. str. Pa. t. abode, also 
abided. Pa. pple. abode, abided, abidden. 
[OK. abidan, f. A- pref. i + bidan: see Bins. 
Orig. intrans . with gen. of the obj.J 
L intr. x. To wait, stay, remain OE. a. 
To reside ME. 3. To continue to be ME. 
4* To abide by : to remain with, true to 1509. 
5. To stand firm 1398. 

a A you here with the ease Gen. xxfl. 5 Tho’ much 
Is taken, much abides Tennyson Their guilt . .abides 
upon you Law a Neither abode m any house 
Luke viii 07, 3 The town abode frenche La 

Berners 4. To a by authority Junius, measures 
Edgeworth, rules Tyndall, 3 But thou Lorde. . 
abydest Covekdale. 

U. trams. 1, To wait for, await the issue of, 
endure ME. a. To await defiantly, to face 
ME. 8- To await submissively ME. 4. 
To put up with (now only in neg. and interrog 
sentences) 1526. 

l Abit his tyme Jambs I A my removal Scott. 
The fiery lake which abideth him E. Is vino. a 

To a the brunt of the service Cromwell, battle 
Scott. 3 To abyde the la we Caxton. To a thy 
Kingly doom* Rich //, s vi 13 t I eannot a 
PJf *P 5 * the country MaaTUnuA 
lOoem. eoafuMd with Am - t»T for, u In 
Csss in a zxa Hence AbVdine vbl sb. the 
ncuou OS state of one who abides I tun abode; ~ 


Fulls*. a A by rules 


Sfttdlng-pl&ce, plane of abode 1 /pi. a lasting, and 
in comb, law-abiding* a dherin g to the law. Abi'd- 
ingly adv, 

Abider (ibai-dosj. 1543. [f. Abide 9.] 
One who abides (see Abide v . L x, a ; II. a). 
Abietene(ae-bi,6t<n). 1875. [f.L .abietem.] 
A hydro-carbon distilled from the resin or 
balsam of the nut-pine (Pinns sabiniana). 
Abietic (aebije-tik), a. 1864. [f.L. abietem.] 
Chem, Of or pertaining to fir. Abietic acid, 
a monobasic acid, CtoH M Ot, the essential con- 
stituent of resin. 

Abletin(e («-bl,ftln). [f. L. ableism.] 
Chem, A neutral resin extracted from Strasburg 
turpentine or Canada balsam, products of Abies 
or nr. Hence Abieti*nic a. , as abietinlc acid, 
a bibasic resinous acid, C«|H M O s , obtained 
from species of fir. 

Abletlte (sc*bi|£t 9 it). [f. L. abictcm.] 
Chem. A sugar, C«H t O>, obtained from the 
needles of the silver-fir, analogous to mannite. 
Abigail (se‘bigtf'1). 1 666. [f. the name of 
the ‘waiting gentlewoman* in The Scornful 
Lady (Beau. & FL) ; also see x Sam. xxv. 24, 
31. J A lady's-maid. Hence A’bigailshlp. 

An antiquated A, dressed in her lady's cast clothes 
Smollett; 

fAbiliment, obi. f. Habiliment. 

Ability (fibi-llti). ME. [a. OFr .abletl-- 
L. kabilitatem, f. habilis , see Able.] +i. 
Fitness -1678. a. Capacity in an agent. 
3. Bodily or mental power 1549. 4. Pecu- 
niary power arch. 1502. 5. A power of the 

mind, a faculty. Usu. pi. 1587. 

a Abilite to lerne sciences Chaucer, Habilltie to 
annoy Hooker. Of a. in law to take liverie of seisin 
1598. a. A to lift a great stone 1576. Inferior to 
Condorcet in point of a. Buckle. 4. Out of my 
leane and low a. lie lend you something TweL N. nu 
iv 378. s» His abilities were useful rather than 
splendid Gibboh. 

tAblme, Earliest f. Abysm -z 6 x 6 . 
Abiogenesis (se'bwidge’nteii). 1870. [f. 
Gr. d /9 tot (f. d + Plos) + yivcait ; see Genesis. ] 
BioL The production of living by not-living 
matter; 4 spontaneous generation.* (Introduced 
by Prof. Huxley in Brit. Assoc . Rep. lxxvi.) 
Hence A biogene*tic a. Abio gene ideally adv. 
A'bio'gcniat, one who believes in a. Abio’ge- 
noua a. produced by spontaneous generation. 
Atbio'geny — Abiogenesis. 

Ablological (ae>bidlp*d£ikil), a. [f. Gr. d 
not 4> Biological.] Pertaining to the stud] 
of inanimate things. 

Abirritate (aeb,i*riu«t), e. [f. L.ab + Irri 
tate.] Med* To diminish irritation. Hence 
Abl*rrltant a. and sb. a soothing agent Abi : r- 
rita'tion Med., a depressed condition (opp. to 
irritation) of the tissues. Abi'rritative a 
Abit, obs. 3rd ting, of Abide v . 

Abject (se’bdgekt), ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. 
abjectus. Orig. abje'et, pple. and adj. Later, 
replaced by adjected as pple, a'bject remaining 
as adj. and sb.) fz. pple. Cast off, rejected 
-1614. 9. adj. Cast down, brought low in 

condition, low-lying 152a 3. Low in regard, 

mean-spirited, despicable 1548. As sb. 1534 
a A fortune Milt, The a. heirs of an illustrious 
name Macaulay 3 Seruile, a. drudges 9 Hen. VI. 
iv i. roc An a liar Macaulay, sb Servants ana 
abiecu flout me G Hekbbbt Hence A'bjectly 
adv. A’bjectnesa. 

f Abje-ct, V. <475' ff. prec. Cf. content 
vb. from adj.] 1 To cast off, lit and fig 
>1650 ; to cast down, degrade -1640. Hence 
fAbje*cted ppl a., fAbje'ctedneea. 

Abjection (ftbd^e-kjan). ME. [a. Fr., ad, 
L . abjectionem \ see ABJECT a .] +x. The 

action of casting down -1653. 9. The con- 

dition of one cast down, degradation, low estate 
ME. +3. The action of casting off ; rejection 
-2655. +4. That which is cast off ; refuse. 

Usu .fig. -1534. 

a A of mind or serullitie Hooke*. The a end 
uncivilisedness of Glasgow M. Arnold. 3. A from 
God 1607. 4. These dreggea and a of all mean 1534 

Abjudge (dbbdgxrdg), v. rare. 1855. [f. L. 
ab + Judge */.] To take away by judicial 
decision. Opp. to adjudge , 

Abjudicate (dfebdgitf-dikrit), v. Obs. 1609. 

( t L abjudicate abjudicate'] 1. To pass 
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judgement against ; reject as illegal. %, 
-Abjudge. Heace AbJwdlcaHoii. 
fA'bjugate, v. [£. L. abjugat -, abjugare.] 
To unyoke. 

f AbjU'OCt, ppl. a. 2610. [ad. L. abjunctus.] 
Disjoined. Hence Abjumctive a. rare 
Abjuration (seibd^iur^i'Jan). 15x4. [ad. 
L. abjmrationem ; see Abjure.] 2 . Renuncia- 
tion on oath ; forswearing (esp. of heresies). 
Also jig. 9 . Official repudiation on oath of any 
principle z6ca 

a A of his blasphemous heresies Fuller, jig. An 
a of friendship 184a a A of doctrines of the 

Church of Rome xysfi, Hence Oath of Abjuration, 
i.e. disclaiming allegiance to the Pretender or any 
one claiming through him. Abjuration qf the realm v 
a town, etc. 1 an oath taken to leave it for ever. 
Abjure (afebd^u**!), v. 1480. [a. Fr. ab~ 
jurer, ad. L. abjurarc .] 1. To renounce on 

oath ; to recant 1501. trams, and absol. fa. 
To cause to recant *1542. 8. To disclaim 

solemnly ; to reject upon oath 2597. Also absol. 

s. This. . Magicke I heere a Temp. v. L 5*. a All 

such must be burned, or elKs ab-Iuryd Tkynns. 3. 
To a pleasures Milt*» the badges of Popery Mac. 
~ " realm, 1 1< 


To a. the realm, etc : to 
Hence Abju'rement, 


aulay, the Pretender 1863, 
swear to leave it for ever, 

AbjuTer. 

Abkari (fibka-ri), also abcaree. 1797. 
[ Pera.] The manufacture or sale of spirits ; 
hence, in Anglo-lnd., the excise duty on such 
manufacture, etc. 

fAbla'Ctate, v. rare. [f. L. ablactat 
ablactare. ] To wean from the breast. 
Ablactation (sebl&kt^Jan). 1656. [ad. 1 * 
ablactationem\ see prec.] x. The weaning 
of the young from the mother. 9 . Hert. 
Grafting by approach, inarching X67& 
+Abla*queate, 9. rare. ME. £f. L. 
ablaqueat -, ablaqueare to disentangle.! To 
loosen or remove the soil round roots . Hence 

fAblaqueation. 

Ablastemic, a. x88x. [f. Gr. d + £Ad- 

ottjuos.] Non-germlnal. 
fAbla-tc, v. rare. 154a. [f. L. ablat-, 

auferre.] To take away. 

Ablation (sebDi'Jan). 1577. [ad. L. abla- 
tionem ; see prec.] 1. The action of taking 
away. + a. Med. Subsidence of acute symp- 
toms 1671. 3. Surg. Surgical removal of any 

part of the body 1846. 4. Geol. Surface waste 

of rocks or glaciers i860. 

s. Ablations of goods Hakluyt. a. The a. of 
the disease 1671. 3. A of the nipple, the 

Miller. 4. The a of the ice Tyndall. 

Ablatltious (eeblSti’Jas), a. 1833. [f. L. 
ablatus ; see Ablate. ] Tending to take away, 
diminishing. A. force (Astr.), that which dimi- 
nishes the gravitation of a satellite towards its 
planet. 

Ablative (se-blfitiv), a. and sb. ME. [a. 
Fr. ablatif, -ive, ad. L. ablativus ; see Ablate. ] 
x. Gram. Name of a case found in L. and 
other Aryan languages, but not in Gr., and ex- 
pressing primarily direction from a place, or 
time. In L. it expressed also the source, cause, 
instrument and agent, manner, and sometimes 
place and time of an action or event. Often 
used as sb. [sc. case .1 fa. ■ prec, -2713, 

1. We learn from a fragment of Csesarlf work, De 
Analogies, that be was tne inventor of the term a. 
in Latin Max MOllbb. A absolute . In L. Grammar, 
an a. cam of a noun with a participle in concord, 
expressing the time, occasion, etc, of a fact stated, as 
sole orients . tenebm aufuginnL a. A directions 
..to vnteach error Bp. Haul 
Abla*tor. Surg. Instrument used in ablation. 
|| Ablaut (a'blaut). 2872. [mod. Germ.] 
Philol Vowel permutation, as in sing, sang, 
sang, sung, uninfluenced by a succeeding vowel 
(contrast Umlaut). 

(ibl/ r) F adv. and a, prop, a blaze: 
earlier on blase. ME. [U A preps* Blaze, J 
In a blase Also Jig. In brilliant colours 2852. 
In the glow of exatement 2840. 

Set a. ny lightning Tyndall fig. A with gone 
and broom Black. A with anger J. D, Loam 
Able (^*b’l) f a ME. [a. OFr. kabtc, able 
(mod. Fr. habile) »— L. hob item * easy to be 
handled \ hence * fit *. In Eng. the silent 4 wee 
dropped, though habile, refash, after Fr. eS he 
still exists. 1 

L past T2* Complaisant ME. ; manageable 
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-!7iOb fa. Suitable -1717. ft* Liable (to) 
Obs. esc. dial. ME. 

x. The Hands are the most babQ mam ben of the 
Body 1710, a. To the next a. Tree with him Bromc. 

11 . act . x. Having the qualifications for, and 
means of, doing anything; having sufficient 
Power ME. spec. Legally qualified 1708. fa. 
Strong, materially or physically, vigorous -1690; 
wealthy -1065. 3. Having mental power 1577. 

x. Aheler (en ►ow To alia manere gode e 1450. A. 
to take care of myself Tyndall, spec. Admission 
in Law is when . . the Bishop allows a clerk to be a. 
1708. a Of a. botlie Airs Well r v. v. 86. A very 
a. citisen in Gracious Street Pepys. 3. A. past ours 
1587, men Ex. xviii. at, heads Drydkn. An abler 
general' 1 79a. Comb. CL-bodied a. having a body free 
from disability and fit for service 1 hence * bo died* 
ness. Hence fA*blenesa. 
fAble, v. ME. [f. Able a. Cf. Fr. 
habillcr .] . x. trans. To fit; make ready. 
(Const, to, into , unto.) -1583. a. To attire 
1450. 3. - Enable. -1693. 4. To make 

strong ; to empower legally -1631 ; hence, to 
vouch for 1605. 

3> If God shall me a. Evelyn. 4, Til a. 'em Lear 
iv. vL 17a, Hence A'bllng vbl.sb . 

-able, a. F r. -able L. -abilem, adj. suffix, 
added to vbs. in -are. Fr. -er. Orig. found only 
in words from OFr., but later extended to native 
wds., as bearable , etc., helped by form-associa- 
tion with Able a. Now always pass. 

Ablegate (re’bl/grU), sb. [ad. L. ablegatus ; 
see next.] A papal envoy, who brings to a 
newly-appointed cardinal his insignia of office, 
f A’blegate, v. rare. 1657. [fi L. ablegat 
ablegare .] To send abroad or to a distance 
-1605. Hence tAblega*tion. 

+Able*nd, v. OIL f f. A- pref. 1 + blcndan .] 
To blind (temporarily). Also fig. -ME, 
fAblopsy, rare. 165a. [ad. L. ablepsia ; 
ft. Gr.] Blindness, lit. and fig. 
tAblesse. Coined by Chapman, after 
noblesse , etc. 

Ablet (se blet), also ablen. [a. Fr. ablette, 
dim. of able : — late L. abula — albula .] A fish, 
the Bleak, Leuetscus album us. 

Ablings, -ins (/Wjlinz), adv. north. 1597. 
[f. ABLE a. ] Possibly. 

Abloom (abl g*m), adv. 1 855. [ A prep, l] 
In or into bloom. 

fAblow-, v. OE. [f. A- pref. 1 + blatu-an.~\ 
1. To blow upon or into. lit. and fig. -ME 
a. intr. and trans. 1 o puff up. lit. and fig. 
-ME 

t Ablu-de, v. rare. 161 a. [ad. L. ab/udere.] 
To differ ( from ) -1655. 

Abluent (wblwent). 1751. [ad. L .ablu- 
ente/n.j Med. A. adj. Washing away (impuri- 
ties). B. sb. An absteTgent. 

Ablush (ablirj), adv. and a. 185a. [A 
frep>\ Blushing. 

+Ablu*ted, ppl. a. 1650. [pa, pple. of vb. 
*ablute ; i. L. ab lucre j\ Washed away. 

Ablution (debl'ii-Jan). M E [ad. L. ablu- 
tion em. ] 1. The act of washing clean s spec . 
fa. Of substances, in Alchemy, and Chcm. 
-1754. b. Of the body s as a religious rite 
*533 I generally 1748 c. Of chalice and paten 
after, and, in Horn. Ch„ of the priest's hands 
before, during, and after, the celebration. a. 
The water, etc., used in ablution ; spec, the wine 
and water used to rinse the chalice and wash 
the priest's hands after the communion 1718. 
+b. A lotion 1671. 

1 b. Ablutions, in the East, . . a part of religious 
worship Stanlky. The scanty ablutions of the morn- 
ing 185a a Cast the ablutions in the main Pops. 
Hence Ablu'tionary a. 

Ably (/'*hli), adv. ME. [f. Able a.] In 

an able manner. 

-ably, compd. suffix, f. Able + -ly, supply- 
ing advbs. to adjs. in •able. 

Abnegate (srbnTg^t), v. 1657. [f. L. 
abnegat-, abnegare J 1. To deny oneself 

(anything), to renounce (a right, etc.) 1657. 
a. To abjure, as a tenet 1755. 

l To a the personal enjoyment of fife Mill a 
To a. the very possibility of Heroism Carlylk. 
Hence A'bnega'tive a. A*bnega ! tor. 
Abnegation (m bn/gr**Jon \ 1554. [ad. L. 
abnegat ionem ; see prec. and cf. Fr. abnigation.] 
i. Denial ; rejection (of a doctrine, etc.) 1554. 


a. Self-denial ; renunciation 2639 ; ad&abnega- 
tion 1657. ( Self now often expressed.) 

x. A. of Christo Knox, of the responsibility of choice 
1875. a A of the world M raJamksom, uf authority 
Mouar. s The Pretences of Romanists to A., to a 
Self-denying Life P&nn. 

Abnormal (sebn^imil), a. 1833. [orig. j 
A NORMAL, refash, after L. abnormis (see Ab- 
normous).] Deviating from the type ; contiaiy 
to rule or system ; unusual 1835. 

The wing of a bat is an a. structure Darwim. A. 
compassion 2878. a Hence Abnormality, the 
quality or state of being a. ; an a. feature or act. 
Abnormally adv. 

Abnormity (abn^imlti). 1731. [ad. L. 
abnormitas ; see next.] The quality of being 
abnormal ; a monstrosity 2859. Usu. de- 
preciatory. 

An a... like a calf born with twe heads Mss. 
Whitney. 

Abnormons (&bn^'iroos), a. 1749. [f. 
L. abnormis. Cf. enormous.] 'Irregular, mis- 
shapen.' J. 

A character of an a. cast 1771. 

Aboard (&b6*ud), adv. and prep. 1494. 
[f. A prep. l + Board, and Fr. d bord , the Fr. 
bord (» x. plank ; 2. ship ; 3. edge) giving the 
uses, and ME. shippes horde , etc. the derivation.] 

A. adv. 1. On board ; on or on to or into 

a ship, etc. 1509. 9. Alongside (hard, close) 

14 94. 51 Catachr. ?=* abroad, adrift Spenser. 

x. Remember whom thou bast aboord Ternf. l L 
ai. Aboord, aboord for shame H ami. 1. S 1 L 56 a 
To keep the coast a. Cook. Phrases : To lay (a ship) 
aboard! to place one's own alongside of (it) 1503. 
To fall aboard : to fall foul of (a ship). Also Ag. 
with t vith or ofi: to quarrel 1604. To bring 
aboard : to bring to land. To come to aboard 
(Fr. venir, arrive r d bord) j to land. To haul the 
tacks aboard: to bring their weather clues down 
to the ebess-tree, to set the courses. 

B. prep, [of omitted.] In senses A. i, 2. 

Catachr. ?« across the breadth of SPENSER. 

Is he a. the fleet? Southey. He came a. my ship 

Du Fok. Hnrd a. the shore Fuller, 

Aboard, obs. f. Abord v. and sb. 

Abode (ab<?u-d), sb .1 ME. [vbl. sb. of 
Abide.] +1. The action of waiting -159^. 
fa. A temporary slay -1749. 8. Habitual 

residence 2576. 4. A place of habitation ; 

house or home 16x4. 

x. Without a., at once. Your patience for my long 
a. MertK V. n. vi. ax. 3. The Countrey where 
you make a. Shake, 4. Paradise, Adam's a. Miit. 
Abodes of. .pain 1767. 

I Abode, jA 2 1600. [f. A-bede v., OE. 

abdodan. ] An omen. 

+ Abode, v. 1593. [f. prec.] To presage, 

Bode, Forebode. Shaks. 

Abode, past tense of Abide. 

+ Abodement 1. [f. Abode v.J An omen. 
Shaks. 

f Abodement 2 . [F. Abode sb." 1 ] Abiding 

-1616. 

t Aboding, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. [£. Abode v.] 
Boding. 

Abolish (abp’lij),?. X490. [a. Fr. aboliss-, 
abolirx — I* abolescere.] To put an end to ; to 
annul ; to demolish or destroy. Now only of 
institutions, customs, and practices. Formerly 
from , out of. 

To a. idoles Isa. ii. 18, the Bastille Carlyly, pesti- 
lence Kincslt-y. Hence Abo'li&h&blo a. A- 
boTlslier. Abo-liahment «= Abolition. 

Abolition (sebdU'jan). 1509. [a. Fr., 

or ? ad. L. abolitionem.’] x. The act of 
abolishing ; the being abolished ; destruction 
1529. spec. The abolition of the slave-trade ; 
called familiarly 'abolition* 2788. Hence 
attrib. fa. A putting out of memory ; an 
amnesty -2809. 

x. The a. of eternal guilt Ju. Taylor, spec. To 
promote the a. in France 1808. The A party W, 
Phillips, movement Kxkblx. Hence Aboli- 
tionary a. destructive. Abolitionism, opposi- 
tion to negro slavery. Aboli'tf onlet, one who aims 
at a., etp, of negro slavery. AboU'tionlzo p. to 
teach abolitionism. In U. S. 
llAbolla (ftbrltt [I] A woollen cloak 
worn by the soldiers and lower desses of 
ancient Koine. 

If Abama (ibA»*xnA). A large S. American 

serpent. Epic rat is Cenehria. 

II Abomasum, *08 -ic), 2706. 


ABORTION 

[mod.L., L ab + omasum.'] The fourth, and 
true digestive, stomach of ruminants. 
Abominable (fcbjnninib’l), «. ME. [a. 
Fr. abominable, abhominable , ad. L. abomina - 
bills , deserving imprecation ; cf. absit omen. 
From Wyclif to 27th c. spelt abhominable , 
quasi ab homing , * away from man ', * Inhuman ', 
and so in Shaks.] t. Exciting disgust ; offen- 
sive; odious, a. eolloq . Very unpleasant 2860. 

Also as adv. 

x. Abhominable and beastly touches Metu. per id. 
in. ii, 25. A. practices Burks. a. The road was a. 
Tyndall, As an intensive: 4 A bomynable (« ter- 
rible) syght of monks' J. Bbbnkrs. Hence 
Abo-minableneaa, the quality of being a. Abo*> 
minably adv. loathsomely' eolloq. very badly. 

Abominate (ibp* minrt), v. 2644. [f. L. 
abomina t abominari ; see Abomina blb . T 1 . 
To feel extreme disgust towards; to abhor. 
9 . eolloq. To dislike strongly 1880. 

s. The Egyptians .. abominated flesh-eaten 1728, 
a Steele .. abominated operas i88cs Hence Abo*- 
xnin&te, Abo*minated ppl. adj a Abo*minator. 
Abomination (Ib^min^Jon). ME. [a. 
Fr., ad. L, abomina t ionem ; see Abominable.] 
z. The feeling of disgust and hatred ; loathing. 
+ a. A state exciting disgust ; pollution -2480. 
8. A degrading vice ME. 4. An object that 
excites disgust and hatred (followed by unto, 
to ) ; esp. an idol ME. 

a To have in abominacion Mona 3. Antony, 
most large in his aLhoroinations Ant. f Cl. iiu vi 94. 
An a is commuted in Israel Alai, ii 11. 4. Lying 

lips are an a to the Lord Prov. xu. 22. 
t Abo*mlne, v. [a. Fr. abominerj\ Abo- 
minate v. Swift. 

A boon, adv. and prep. Sc. and a. form of 
Above. Also poet. 

Aboral (aeb 6 *-i 4 l), a . 1857, [f. L. ai-f 

Oral.] Zool. Pertaining to the port away 
from the mouth. 

Abord (abo«*jd), v. arch. 1509. [a. Fr. 

a border', see Aboard adv. Cf. Accost t\] 
+ 1. To approach ; to land oa -1691. a. To 
accost, arch, ztixx. 

tAbo-rd, sb. 1612. [a. Fr.] Approach, 

or way of approach. 

Aboriginal (seWSri-dginil). 2067. [f. L. 
ab origine .] A. adj. 1. First or earliest kaowa ; 
primitive ; indigenous, spec . Earlier thaa 
(European) colonists. 2788. a. Pertaining 10 
aborigines, or to native races 1851. 

x. A. forests Lyell, Iberians Ford. The English 
are not a. Stubbs. a The a* fleets of ancient 
Caledonia D, Wilson, 

B. sb. An original inhabitant, opp. to colonist 
2767. fig . Of words 2858. 

The thoughtless a. Darwin, Hence Aboriginal- 
ism, the due recognition of nalivo races. A b- 
ori-gina'lity, the quality of bring a. A borl'gin- 
ally adv. from the earliest known times. 

Aborigines (a;b6ri*d3mfi, -iz). * 547 * [L* 
At first pi. only ; for sing. Aboriginal, abort- 
gen, -in and esp. aborigine (seb&ri'd&ns) have 
been used.] 2. The inhabitaata of a country 
(orig. of Italy and of Greece) ab arigisu. Also 
fig. a. spec. The natives, as opp. te colonists 
1789. 8* Used of animals and plants 1677. 

x. Meere A. f that is, Homelings and not forree 
brought in Holland, 3. An invasion of one plant 
over the a. Darwin. Hence fjhmneing.) A bori'gi. 
nary, an aboriginal inhabitant. 

tAboTsement. 1540. var. f. Aboktment. 
+Abo*rsive, a. *639. [f. L. aborsus , var. 
of abortus .] Abortive from the first Fuller. 
Abort (ib^-at), v. 1580. [£. L. abort- 1 
aboriri. Cf. Fr. avorterA 1. To miscarry. 
trans. and intr. Also fig. 2624. a. Biol. 
To become sterile ; to be checked In normal 
development, so as to remain rudimentary or 
to shrink away x86a. Hence Abo*rted ppl. a. 

born before its time ; Biol, checked in develop- 
ment. Abo Ttlfa 4 dent a. causing premature 
delivery ; as sb. [sc. drug ] Abo*rti&g vbL sb, 
a miscarrying; ppl. a. producing abortions. 
fAboTtment, abortion, 
t Abort. 1603. [ad. L. abortus ; see prec.) 
A miscarriage (lit. and fig.) z6az ; the offspring 
of a miscarriage 2603. 

Abortion (ibf ijaa). 2547. [ad. L. mbor- 
tionem ; see ABORT.] 2. Giving untimely 
birth to offspring ; the procuring of premature 
delivery so as to destroy offspring* Also Af* 
1710. a. Biol. Arrest of development of any 
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organ (see Abort v. a) 1849. a* The im- 
perfect offspring of a miscarriage ; hence used 
fig, of the result of any action 1640. Hence 
Abo’rtional a, Abortionist* one who pro- 
cures a. 

Abortive (fibf itiv). ME. [a. L. abor- 
tivus , see Abort.] 

A. adj. f x. Pertaining to abortion ; born pre- 

maturely -1664 ; 'causing abortion -1753 ; mis- 
carrying -1669. 9. Coming to nought 1593. 

8* Biol. Arrested in development (see Abort 
v. a) X794. 

x. A. be it [the child] Rick. Til, L H. ax. A. parch, 
meat : that derived from a still-born animal. Also as sb. 
in same sense. Plunged in that a. gulf Milt. P. L. h. 
441. a A pride a Hen, VI, iv. L 60. An a. attempt 
Scott. 3. Thoms, .are a. branches Good. 

B, sb. [The adj. used absol . J fx. An a. 

progeny -1760. + a. An a. delivery -1587. 

ts* An imperfect result of an action -1706. 
+4. An a. drug -1647. 

1 My conjecture (although it is an a.) Holland. 
Hence Abortively adv. Abo'rtivenesa. 
tAbOTtive, v. 1615, [ i prec. Cf. to 

negative. - ] To cause abortion -1699 ; intr. to 
miscarry -1699. 

fAbote, ppl. a. ? * abcaten or abated. 
Chaucer* s Drente, 

Abought, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Abye. 
Abound (fibcurnd), v.V* ME. [a. OFr. 
ab under , abonder : — L. abundare. Spelt later 
erron. habound , as if f. habere. J 1 . To over- 
flow ; to be plentiful M E. fa. To be rich, 
to have to overflowing -1765. 8* To abound, 

be wealthy in ME. ; teem with ME. +4. 
To go at large, expatiate MEL +5, To pour 
forth -1631. 

1. To make al grace abounde in you Wvclip. 
Rheumaticke diseases doe a. Mid. N. 11. i. 105. a. 
But i have all and a. Phil. iv. 18. 3 I abounde in 

joye WvcLir. To a. in Teares lVint. T. il i. i?o. 
A faithfull man shall a. with blessings Prov. xxviii. 
so. 4. To let others abonnd in their own 
aenae ( =» follow their own opinion) Burks. Hence 
Abou*nder, one who abounds. Abounding 
vbl. sb. abundance) ///.a. full-flowing, plentiful, 
t affluent. 

fAbou nd, V . a ME. [f. A- pref, ii, or <x- , 
— 1-, y- + Bound v.] To limit -1627. 

About (abau’t), adv. and prep. [OE. on- 
b titan, f. on, in, on + b titan outside of. j A. 
(without obj.) adv. I. Position. 1. Around 
the outside ; on or towards every side ; all 
round OE. a. On any side ; near M EL 
8. Nearly, all but— of quantity OE. ; of quality 
16x4. 

x. Hannibal byseged hem all aboute Trevisa. 
Temp. v. L 1 Bo. So cast. Look about. a. He hangs 
a. doing nothing (mod.). 3. A girl of a. seven 180a. 

A. right Dickkns, finished (mod). 

IL Motion. 1. Round, in revolution OE ; 
In succession ME a. Half round or less 
1535. 8* 1 “ citcumference 1598. 4. In 

a circuitous course, up and down OE. ; hence, 
on the move, astir; prevailing (as a disease) 
ME ; with inf. or vbl. sb., on the point of. 

x. To come a. : to revolve (as time)* to come to 
pass. To bring a. : to cause to revolve ; bring to 
pass. To twist a man’s neck a. Sikrnb. Turn and 
turn a. Mayhew. a. 7 'urn.face a. To the right 
a. ; in the opposite direction. The wrong way a . : 
by the wrong end or side. So The ether way a. To 
bring one a. (or round), i. e. from illness, etc. Naut. 
To make , put, go, a., to go a. ship , on the opposite 
tack. a. In the waste two yards a. Merry IVives 
I. ii. 44. The sure way (though most a.) Bacon. 4. 
He ledde him a. Dtut. xxxii. 10. To move furni- 
ture a. (mod). A., my Braine Haml. it. ii. 617. 
Small-pox is a. (mod), Togo a. to do : to endeavour. 
A. to storm 1665. A. concluding Smkaton. 

B. (with obj.) prep. I. Position. 1. On 
the outside of ; on or towards every side of ; 
all round OE. a. Somewhere near, in or 
near ME; hence, in attendance on ME ; 
at hand 1^67. 3. Connexion : Attached to 

as an attribute or circumstance 1603 ; near so 
as to meddle with, concerned with ME ; 
touching, concerning ME 4. Of time, and 
quantity 1 Near, close to OE 
x. My crown a. my brows Tennyson. To lay a. one 
Hisron. a The meadows a. Oxford (mod.). Have 
this (herb) a. you Milt. Comas 647. 3. A. his 

business 1 away, i. e. to attend to his own affairs. 
What are you a. ? (mod.). Much Adoe a. Nothing 
1509. Indifferent a. what happens Hum*. 4. Aboute 
prim* Chaucer, a. midnight Shaks. A my stature 
OHAKa, 


IL Motion. x. Round (opp. to across, 
over, or into), arch . OE a. To and fro 
in 1534 ; hence, frequenting 1593. 

x. To beat a. the busk. See Bush. To get a. the 
Cape Dampish. a. Cowslips dotted a. the field 
(mod.). A * blood ’ or dandy a. town 1 hackeray. 

Comb . : a. -sledge, the largest hammer used by 
smiths) -ward. -8 adv. trying, being a. to. 

tAbouts, aboutes, adv. and prep . MIL 
[prob. north.] A geuitival form of About, 
still found in Hereabouts, etc. 

Above (fibrnr). OE [f. A prepfi + bufan 
above (cf. ODu. boven), f. oe+ufan (cf. Germ. 
oben). North, and orig. advb.] A (without 
obj.) adv. 1. Overhead, vertically up, on high 
OE; in heaven ME. a. On the outside; 
covering all. ? Obs. ME 3. Higher (in various 
senses ; see quo ts.). 4. In addition 1596. 

X. The clouds a. Prov. viil. 28. A wooden stair 
leading a. Dickens. Euery perfect gift is from above 
James i. 17. 3. Higher in place ME., position or 

order OE. : A were the snowy peaks (mod). A. 
written, .said, etc. Xfig. Thou shall be a. and.. not 
beneath Deut. xxviii. 11 Higher in rank, etc. ME ; 
A higher court, etc. Abo elhpt. The a. will show 
(n/od.). 4. Stand indebted over and above 

Merck. V. iv. i. 413. 

B. (with obj.) prep. x Over ; vertically up 
from ; on the top of OE a. Relatively over, 
covering. ? Obs. ME. 3. Higher than (in 
various senses; see quots.) 4. In addition 
to iqSl. 

x. The sky that hangs a. our heads Shaks. 3 
Higher up than OE. : beyond the level or reach of 
ME.; and fig. superior to (the influence of) : A. the 
45th degree of N, latitude Morse; A bore ground: 
out of the grave, alive; A. the din (mod.); A. the 
anxieties of human love Wordsw. fig. Higher in rank 
or position than M K. : Abune my station Scott. 
Higher in degree or quality: a. alt, beyond all; a. 
measure, beyond what is meet. Higher in num- 
ber, quantity, etc.: Not a. once Haml. 11 it. 455. 
A a hundred were present (mod). 4. He earns a 
large sum over and above his salary (mod). 

C . Elliptically (quast-n. and sb.). 1. By 

ellipsis of a pple. above stands attribu lively, 
as ‘the above explanation'; or above may be 
used absol., as * the above will show ', etc. 
*779- t®- With a possessive case, at, to mine , 

etc. above : something above what I am -1484. 

Above-board (filitrv^io'id), adv. (and a.) 
1616. Openly, without concealment, lit. and 
fig . Orig. a gambling term. 

Abovesaid (&bzrv,sed ),//>/. a. arch. ME. 
Mentioned higher up ; aforesaid. So above- 
bounden, -cited, -found, -given, -mentioned, 
-named, -written. 

+Abow, v . OE. [f. OE. abti^an , f. A- pref. 1 
+ btlgan. ] To bend or make to bend ; Jig . to 
do homage, submit. 

Abracadabra (ae'brfikfidae'brfi). 1696. [L. 
First found in Q. Severus Sammomcus, and c.] 
A cabalistic word, written in various arrange- 
ments, and used as a charm, to cure agues, etc. 
A spell ; a mysterious word without meaning ; 
gibberish. 

The new a. of science, 1 organic evolution * 1879. 
Abrade (fihr^»*d) f v. 1677. [ad. \.,abra- 
dere.] 1. To rub or wear off (a part from ). 
a. To rub away. lit. and fig. 1748. 

a. To a. the popularity., of a government 1804. 
To a. the stomach Kane, rocks Lyelu Hence 
Abr&'der. 

t Abraham, Abram, a. 1599. Corrupt ff. 
Auburn. Coriol . 11. iii. ax. 

Abraham-man, Abram-man. 1561. [See 
Luke xvi.] One of a class of pretended lunatics 
who wandered over England seeking alms, after 
the dissolution of the religious houses. 1 lence 
To sham Abram : to feign sickness. 
tAbrai'd, v. OE [I. A- pref. 1 4- Braid, 
OE .bregdan, to twist, hence = retorquere.] x. 
To wrench out (a sword) -ME. a. To 
start -1600 ; to startle -1596. 3. To shout 

out ; trans. and intr. Also re/l. 1 o exert one- 
self ; to frequent Lydgate. 
fAbraid, v. and sb., -ing vbl. sb., 15th c. ff. 
Upbraid, -ino, due to confusion with prec. 
Abramchial, a. 1861. [f. Gr. d + 0 pdy X ta.] 
- Abranchiate. So Abra'nchian a . and sb. 
Abranchiate (fibwgki/O, a. 1855. [f- 
as prec.] Zool. Having no gills. 
fAbra*se, ppl, a, 1600. Rubbed smooth 
-1688. 

Abra*ae, V. 1593. [f. L. abras-, abradert. 


Cf. erase, and Fr. router.] To rub off or away | 
abrade. Hence +Abra*eing vbl. sb. Abra- 
sive a, having the property of abrading. 
Abrasion (fibr/i’gan). 1656. [ad. L. abra~ 
sionem.] 1. Rubbing off or away. lit. and 
fig. 1656b ff. The result of rubbing off ; 
fddbris ; an abraded place 174a 3. Med 

Wearing away the mucus which covers the 
membranes by corrosive medicines. Cf. Fr. 
abrasion. 17m. 

x. A. of coins Crump, of the skin H. M. Stanley, a. 
A bed-sore.. a simple a. Bryant. 

IjAbraum Salts (a*b,raum s^lts). 1753. 
[ad. Germ. Abraum-salue.] Mixed salts found 
at Stassfurt in Prussia, and also in the Isle of 
Wight, now used for producing chloride of 
potassium. 

|| Abraxas. A cabalistic word sometimes 
inscribed on gems as a charm. 

Abr&y, false f. Abraid v , Spenser. 
Abrazite (srbrfizcit) 1847. [f. Gr. A 

?intens. 4 &pa(eiv to boil.] Alin. •* Gismon- 
DITR. 

Abrazi tic, a. [f. Gr. A priv. 4- PpAfav.] 
Min. Not effervescing when melted before 
the blow pipe. 

Abreast (fibre *st). adv. 1450. [f. A prep. 1 
+ Breast ] x. with breasts, or fronts, in 
a line ; side by side (in advancing) 1599. a. 
Naut. With the ships equally distant, and 
parallel 1697, 3. Naut. On a parallel with 

the beam. 

x. A breach that 16 men might enter a. 1675. A. 
of, parallel to, 01 alongside of something stationary, 
lit. and fig. A. of Millhank Marhyat, of truth 
Lowell. A. with , keeping up with 1655; often fig. 

1 Abrenotrnce, r. 1537. [f. L. ab + Re- 

nounce. 1 To repudiate ; to contradict -1656. 

Many a. (theyr parentes]. .and cast them of Latimer. 
var. tA'brenu’nciate v. 

A brenuncia*tion. arch. 1641. [ad. med. 
L. abretiunciationem.] Renunciation ; retracta- 
tion. 

fAbre ption. 1681. [f. L. abrept, abripere.] 
Snatching away ; separation. 

I: Abreuvoir (abrovwa’r). [ b r. , f abreuver to 
cause to drink : — late L. abeverare : — adbiber- 
are .] In masonry, an interstice to be filled up 
with mortar or cement. 

Abricock, -coct, -cot, obs. ff. Apricot. 
Abridge (fibri-dg) , v. ME [a. OF r. abre- 
gter, abreger 1 — L. abbreviare ; see Abbreviate 
a, J Always trans. 1. To shorten in duration. 
9. To make shorter in words, while retaining 
the sense; to epitomize ME; esp. (Law) to 
shorten a count or declaration 1691. 3. To 

cut short, curtail ; esp. rights, privileges, etc. 
4 With a person :—Constr. of, also from, in. 
To stint, curtail in, debar from ME. 

x. God sal abrege his days Hampolk. To ft. a visit 
Smollett, labour Ht. Marunpau. a. Efnard.. 
abridged the French Psalter 1611. 3. To a. a train 

Fullfr, the naturall Libeity of man Horbfr. 4. 
Abridged in his freedom South. Hence Abri dge- 
Able, -gable a. capable of, or liable to, abridgement. 
Abri’dgedly adv. Abri dger, 

Abridgement, -gment (fibrid^m^nt). 

1494. [a. OPr. abregement , f. abriger. | x 

The act of abridging ; fig, a means of whiling 
away the time; the Being abridged X797. 9. 

An epitome or compendium of a larger work 
1523, or of a subject 1609. 3. Law, Omis- 

sion of parts of a plaint or demand X64X. 

x. Abridgments of liberty Macaulay. What a 
(? - means of shortening) baue you for this etiening 
Mids. N. v. L 39. a. A mere meagre a Frskman. 
To be Master of the Sea, is an a of Monarchy Bacon. 
An a. of all that was pleasant in man Goldsm. 
Re tat, 94. 

Abroach (fibr^i'tj), adv. ME. [f. A prepX 
+ Broach.] x. Broached, pierced. Also fig. 
9. In a state to be diffused ; astir 1598. 

x. A butt of strong hew a. Smollstt. a. Who set 
this atinoent quarrell new a.? Rom. 4 Jut. l L hi, 
Plir. To Mt abroach : to pierce and leave running! 
to set e-foot. 

tAbroft'Ch, v. ME [a f OFr. abrochier, 
abrocher, f. 4 + brocher ; see Broach.] To 
pierce (a cask, etc.), Also^g. -1530. 

Abroad fibrB-d). ME [f. A prefi .1 + 
Broad. Cf. a-kmg, at large.] 

A. adv. 1. Widely, over a broad surface; 
widely scattered ; widely apart, wide spread ; 
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Lance, Naut. mm spread, a. At Urge ; fig. 
current 150a 3. Out of one’s house ME., 

or home country 1450. 4. Wide of the mark ; 

• out ’ 1838. 

x. The love of God is shed s. in our hearts Rom. 
% 5. Sands [blown] like Sibels leaues a. Tit. A . iv. L 
todi With Dutch colours a. 1667. a. Ther’s villanie 
a. L. L . L. 1. L xoo, 3, Dining a. with a friend 
Borbow. The badger ventures a. at dusk (mod.). Im* 
potudjhrm abroad Macaulay. So, 1 must a. ( eltipt . 
far go a.). 4. Only a little a. Dickrmb. 

B. prep . [With place expressed.] arch. 
Throughout 1523. Also as adj. 

A. the world Baxter. 

Abrogate (eebrSgJO, a. and pple . arch . 
1460. [ad. L. abrogatus, abrogare . Earlier 
than the vb.] Repealed. 

Abrogate (arbrfigg't), v. 1596. [f. prec.] 
t. To repeal (a law, etc.), a. To do away 
with 1588. 

x. To* a. a Law by the Sword Milt. To a. the 
pope's power Fuller. a. Please you to a.*scurilitie 
L. L. L . tv. il 95. Hence A'brogable a A'bro- 
gatlve a. having the quality of abrogating, A'bro- 
gator. 

Abrogation (jebrflg/^Jbn). 1535. [ad. 
L. abrogationem . ] The act of abrogating. 
(Not now used of persons or concrete things.) 

Tbe A of King James by the people Sw Johnson. 
A of a right i36& 

Abroo‘d,a/zr. ME. [A + Brood sb.] 
On its brood or eggs. Also Jig . 
tAbrook, v. [L A- pref. 11 4 Brook v .] 
To brook. 9 Hen. Vl % 11. iv. la. 

Abrupt (ibr» pt\ a. and sb. 1583. [ad. L. 
abrupt us.] *fi. Broken away (from restraint). 
9. broken off. I Obs. 1607. 3. Characterized 

by sudden interruption or change 1591. 4. 

Precipitous 1618, g. a. Bat. Truncated, b. 
Geal Suddenly cropping out. 6. As sb. An a 
place ; an abyss. (Only in Milt. P. L. ii. 409.) 

3 Your a. departure ■ Hen. VI, il iiL 30. The a. 
style.. hath many bre&rhcs B. Jons. 4. A ravines 
Stanley. Hence Abnrptneaa fin tenses a, 3, 4). 
+Abru*pt, v. 1643. [f. prec.*) To break 

ofT, sever. Sir T. Browne. Hence Abru-pted 
ppl. a. Abrrrptedly adv. 

Abruption (£brf>pp>n). 1606. [ad. L. ab- 
ruptionem.) 1. A breaking off. an interrup- 
tion. arch. 9 A sudden breaking away (of 
portions of a mass) 1657. 

t. Sudden a. of all intercourse Milman, a Re- 
moval. .by a. Bryant. 

Abruptly (dbro ptli), 1590. [f. Ab- 
rupt a.] 1. In an abrupt manner; see 

Abrupt a. 9, 3, 4. a. Hot. As in abruptly 
pinnate , pinnate without an intermediate leaflet 
at the end. 

Abs-, pref. % repr. L. abs~, [he form of Ab- 
©ff, away, from, used bef. c-, q-, t-. 

Abscess (ae’ba^a). 1543. [ad, L. abscessus 
(Celsus).J A collection of pus or purulent 
matter formed by a morbid process in a cavity 
of the l>ody. Hence A'baceased ppl. a . 
f Absce ssdon. 1599. [ad. L. abscessionem.] 
1. Departure; cessation of a pain, etc. -1659. 
9. « Abscess. 26x0. 

Abscind (ftbsi-nd), v. arch. 1637. [ad. 
L. abscindere.] To cut off. lit. and Jig. 
Abscissf 0 (se*bsi&). Pi. »es ; oftener as L. 
abscissa (dfebsrsa), pL -e» ; also «as. 1698. 
[L. abscissa (sc. tinea). 1 Geom. A line or distance 
cut off ; spec, the portion of a given line inter- 
cepted between a fixed point within it. and an 
ordinate drawn to it from a given point 
without it. 

Abscission (ifebsPgen). x6i a. [ad. L. oh- 
scissionem ; see Abscind .1 A cutting off {tit. 
and fig.) ; tho state of being cut off -2649, var. 
Abscralon. 

Abscond (fcbtkp'nd) , v. 1 565. [ad. L. ab* 
scondere.] +1. tram. To hide away. Obs. 
or arch. 161a, Also refi. a. intr. (refl. 
pron, omitted.) To hide oneself ; to go away 
nurriedly and secretly 1565. 

x. The Alps a. their heads Power ft. s. Some 
few absconded Cari.yul Hence Abtcondedly 
tufa, Absoo'ndence. Absconder, s runaway 
from justice, 

Absee* ©bt. ff. ABC. 

Absence (e*bs^ns). ME. [a. Fr. absence 
U absentia.] 1. The state of being absent 
or away ; also the time of duration of such state. 
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b. poet. An absent form or face. a. Absence 1 
{of mind ) : inattention ; abstraction 171a 3. 

At Eton College, roll-call 1856. 

x. Not when I was present only, but now moche 
more in myne a. Tindalk Phil. il ir. A has plac'd 
her in a fairer light Young. A of the sonne ME. 
a. Disquietude, a. of mind is on every face Carlyle. 
var. t A'baency. 

Absent [x*bs£nt). ME. [a. Fr. absent , 
refash, from OFr. ausent : — L. absentem . J A. 
adj. x. Away, not present ; wanting, not exist- 
ing 1718. 9. Absent-minded, paying no 

attention to present objects, etc, 171a +B. sb. 

[sc. person) -1699. 

A x. An a. friend 171a Crevasses .. are .. totally a. 
Tyndall a 1 became a and thoughtful Smollett. 
Hence A'bsently adv. with absence of mind. A'b- 
aentnesa, absent mindedness. 

Comb. 1 a.-iuinded a. ■» Absent at -mlndedly 
adv, m Absently; -xnindedness » Absence a 
Absent, v . ME. [a. hr. absenter , ad. L. 
absentare.) 1. tram. To keep away 1530 
Also refi, fa. intr. To stay away -1709. *[3 

trans. t from omitted). To leave 1695. 

a A thee from felici tie awhile l/aml, . v. ii. 35ft. 3. 

To a the kingdom Luttrell Hence Absented 
ppL a. Abse*nter t one who absents himself. Ab- 
senting vbL sb. being or going away, t Absent 
ment, staying away. 

| Absenta tion. 1800. [ad. med.L. ab- 
sentationem ; cf. Presentation.] Absenting 
oneself. 

Absentee (aebs^ntrL 1537. [f. Absent v.] 
One who is absent on any occasion, spec. 
A landlord, etc., who lives away from his country 
or home. Also attrib. 

Occasional absentees for business, health, or diver- 
sion Swif r. A proprietors H allam. 1 n 1 57 benefices 
the incumbent was an a. Ht. Martineau. Hence 
Absentee *ism 1839, Absentee ‘ship, the practice 
or condition of being an a. 

Absey, -sie, obs. f. A B C. 

Absinth (e (or bsin}, Fr. sbs£fit). 1619. [a. 
Fr.l x. The plant Absinthium or wormwood. 
9. Essence of wormwood ; also fig. 1865. 3. 

A liqueur originally distilled from wine and 
wormwood 1854. Hence Absinthial a. per- 
taining to wormwood ; bitter. Absi'nthian a. 
Abal'nthiate v. to impregnate with wormwood. 
Absi'nthic a. belonging to a., as absinthic acid. 
Abainthlne a. having the nature of a. ; bitter. 
A'bainthism, a disease like alcoholism, arising 
from a. 

I Absinthln (&bsi‘n]>in). 1853. ff. L. absin- 
thium.] them. The bitter principle of worm- 
wood, Artemisia Absinthium. 

Absinthium (&bsi‘nj>i#m). ME. [L.] Bot . 
The wormwood, Artemisia Absinthium of 
Linnaeus, a bitter and aromatic plant 
Absinthole (&bsi*n)>*ul). 1879. [f. Ab- 

sinth + -OLE. ] Chem. Ci e H lg O. A liquid cam- 
phor obtained from the oil of wormwood. 
Abels, obs. f. Apsis. 

+Absi*st, v. 1614. [ad. L. absistere .] To 
desist. 

f Absoil, -ooyle, r. 1450. -Assoa;to 
absolve. 

fAbsolent, -«olete, erron. ff. due to a con- 
fusion bt tween Absolute, ‘completed’, and 
Obsolete. 

Absolute (arbsSl-xO, <* ME. \&. M.Fr. 
absolut , refash, from OFr. asolu, assolu x — L. 
absolutum , absotvere ; see Absolve. The senses 
are mostly L. ] Orig. a pple . ; then adj. 
Formerly comp, absoluter ; -est. 

I. +1. fPlc. Detached, disengaged from 
ME. fa. Untrammelled, absorbed in -1483 ; 
essential ME. 

H. I* Absolute in quality or degree ; perfect 
M E. a* Complete, entire 1574. 3. Pure, 

mere 1563. 

x. A councils 155a Masters of the a. art of Ian. 
euage Rusk in, a An a. Johannes foe totum 
Greens. An A Impossibility Cudwobth. 3, A. 
Alcohol* perfectly free from water. 

HI. 1. Absolute in position or relation ; in- 
dependent X533. Hence, 9 . Arbitrary, de- 
spotic 16 1 a. 3. Gram. Detached from the 
usual syntactic construction, as in ablative 
absolute 1597. 4. Real, actual; opp. to 

relative and comparative 1666. « 

x. God's a. power Tikdaul A owners 1576. «. A 

Monarchy is Tyranny t but a. Democracy Is Tyranny 
and Anarchy both Ln, Boungbkokr. 4. A misery, 
but happinem only comparative Tohkbon. 
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IV. Free from condition or mental limitation 
fi. Positive -1676. a. Unqualified, uncon- 
ditional (esp. in Logic) 1625. 3. Mctaph . 

Existing without relation to any other being ; 
self-existent (mod.). 4. Mctaph. Capable of 
being known or conceived out of relation ; un- 
conditioned (mod.). 5. Mctaph. Considered 

apart from its being subjective or objective 1809. 

x. J am a. 'Twas very Cloten Cymb, iv. ii to& a 
My thoughts were sincere and a. Charles I An a 
proposition Bowen. 3. By the A is meant that 
which exists in and by itself, having no necessary rela- 
tion to any other being Mansvl 4. Whatever can 
be known (or conceived) out of relation, .is the known 
Absolute Ferrikr. 

Ti In the metaph. uses the word tends to 
become substantival 1 the Absolute , i. e. that 
which is absolute. 

Absolutely (8e bs 61 i«tli), adv. 1489. [f. 
prec*] In an Absoluts manner, or degree ; 
without condition, or limitation. 
Absoluteness (se'bs&liutnta). 1570. [f. at 
prec.] The quality of being Absolute, in 
various senses. (See Absolute a.) Also 
catachr. for Obsoleteness. 

Absolution (flebs 61 ifi jpn). ME. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. absolution cm.) 1. An absolving, or 

formal setting free (from guilt, sentence, or 
obligation) ; remission (of sin or penance). 
9. spec . Remission of sins declared by eccL 
authority. (The earliest use.) ME Also, the 
formula of remission 1520. 3. Forgiveness 

of offences generally ME. +4. Pom. Law. 
A legal acquit tal 1600. *+5. Delivery (of 

words) -1637. 

1. A bull of a. from oaths . . taken Stub M. a 
Without Confession to a Priest no a. 1638. The A, 
..to be pronounced by the Priest alone, standing 
Comm. /Vaver-(Rubric). i A after the fact Free- 
man. 5. The composition tot soma language] full, 
the a. plenteous B. Jons. 

Absolutism (ue-bsfllitttiz’mV 1753. [f. 

Absolute a. ; after mod.Fr-J The practice 
of, or adherence to, the absolute. X. Theol. 
The dogma of God's acting absolutely as to 
salvation ; the doctrine of predestination 1753. 
9. Polit. l'he practice of absolute government ; 
despotism 1830. 

Absolutist (re’bstfliwtist), sb. and a. 1830. [f. 
as prec.] 1. Polit. A partisan of absolutism 
in government 1830. 9. Metaph. One who 

maintains the absolute Identity of subject and 
object 1856. 3. adj. Despotic 1837. 

Absolutory (&bsp*li»uri), a. 164a [ad. 
L. absolutorius. J Absolving. 

Absolve (sebsflv, &bz-), v. 1535. [ad. L. 
absotvere. Cf. Fr. absoudre , absolvant. Re- 

f >lacing Assoil.] i. To set or pronounce 

ree { from guilt, etc. ; from the consequences of 
crime or sin) 1538. 9. spec . To give absolu- 
tion to ; also with of or for 1535. 3. To 

remit (a sin or crime) 1592, 4. To pronounce 

not guilty ; esp. in Rom. Law 1628. 5. T# 

set free (from, f of obligations) 1649. 1 *®* To 
clear up. resolve - 1667. +7. To clear off (a 

task, etc ) -1801. 

x. Absolved from any notorious crime Clarendon. 
a. To make confession, and to be absolu'd Rom. 4 Jul. 
111. v. 233. 1 d.ire not a. him of robbing a priest 

Kingsley. 3. The Pope for pay absolueth every- 
thing Warner. 4. Absolves the just, and dooms the 
guilty Poiml 3. To a. hiimelfe of those ties Milt. 
Hence Abso*lvable a. tAbsolvatory, erron. C 
A bsolutory, q. v. Absolved ppL a. set free, f solved. 
Abao‘1 ver , one who pronounces absolution, or acquits. 
Absolving vbU sb. acquitting, f solving. 

Absolvent (jlbsp-lvent, 1651. [ad. 

L. absolventemj] ppl. a. Acquitting 1837. As 
sb. One who absolves 2652. 

Absonant (arbsfin&nt), a. 1564. [f. U 
ah 4 sonantem.] Discordant, harsh. Also fig. 
Const, to, from. 

fAbsonous (ae-bsSnas), a. 1699. [f. L. 

absonus . ] lit. Out of tune ; fig. incongruous. 
Const, to. 

Absorb (£bs^xb), v. Pa. pple. absorbed, 
formerly absorpt. 1490. [a. Fr. absorber, OFr, 
asorber, a sorbin — L. absorbers.] L fi. To 
swallow up ; as water, etc. ; also fig. -1800, 
9. Hence, To incotporate 1553. 8* To en 

gross the attention or faculties 2830. 

1. To be absorpt .. in a lake of fure T. Burnet. 
a. To be absorbed, to be swallowed up* so as ih> 
longer to exist apart. Into the English nation his 
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own followers were gradually absorbed Freeman. 
3. To get absorbed in a book Kami. 

U. z. To suck or drink in x6a6. a. To take 
up by chemical or molecular action 1707. 

x. The clay refuses to a. the water. a It Is 
possible to a. hydrogen in certain metals Roecos. 
Hence Abeorbabi'llty^ the ovality of being absorb* 
able. Abao’rbable a. capable of being absorbed. 
Abao'rbed ppL eu swallowed up; fig. engrossed, 
▲beo’rbedly adfu with engrossed attention. Ab- 
ao'rbedneam, engrossed attention. Abao*rber. 
one who, or that which, absorbs. Abao*rbing pp A 
m. swallowing, imbibing 1 incorporating} fig. engross- 
ing. Abso'rblngly adv. 

Absorbency (&bs^*.ib£nsi). 17 6a. [f. L. 
absorbentcm.] fi. The action of absorbing. 
S. The quality of being absorbent 1859. 
Absorbent (aebs^ibgnt). 1718. [ad. L. 
absorbentem. ] A. adj. Absorbing; absorptive. 

B. sb. x. An absorbing substance, esp. chalk, 
magnesia, etc. in Med., which absorb the acidity 
of the stomach. Also fig, a. Physiol . fin pi.) 
The vessels (e. g. the lacteals in animals, the 
extremities of the roots in plants) through which 
the process of absorption is carried on 1753. 

x. fig. The country gentlemen, the absorbents of 
every prejudice Ld. Cock burn. 

•fAbsorbi'tlon. - Absorption. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Absorpt (&bsf jpt), ppl. a. arch . 1538. 

[ad. L. absorpt* s. ] — later ABSORBED. 

A in yellow care 1736. 

Absorption (a'bs/jpjon). 1597. [ad. L. 
absorpt ion em .] I. fx. The swallowing up of 
bodies -1753. a. The swallowing up by 
Inclusion in or assimilation to something else. 
osp. (Med. and Path.) of tissues or deposits 
1741. g* Engrossment of the faculties 1855. 

I. The a. or burial JF. King. a. The a. of dialects 
by the Latin i860, of peasant-holdings Srelky. 3. 
The a. of the English mind in the war Dickens. 

II. 1. 'The sucking in of fluid, light, etc. 1744. 
Also attrib. a. Physiol. The imbibing of 
fluids by the vessels and tissues of the body, 
tsp. by the lacteals of the intestine 1753. 

x. A of radiant heat Tyndall. a. The functions 
of digestion and a. Carpenter. 

Absorptive (abb^Liptiv), a. 1664. [f. L. 
absorpt absorbere. ] Having the quality of 
absorbing, fig. Engrossing. Hence Ab- 
so’rptiveneae. Ab aorptivity. 
Absquatulate (sebskw^-tittlrk), v. 1830. 
[Of joc. U.S. origin, simulating a L. formation.] 
tnlr. To depart hurriedly or secretly, decamp, 
abscond. 

Abstain (sebst^m) t v. ME. [a. F r. absten ir , 
refash, of OFr. astenin — L. abstinere.] ti. 
refi. To keep oneself (of. from ) -1535. a. 
intr. To refrain (from) ME. ; esp. from wine, 
etc. 1534. +3. train. To keep back -1658. 

1. To absteyne them selues from Idols Covekdalk, 
a Many., nolens volens . . do asteine [from meatej 
Boor de. 3. To a. men from marying Milt. Hence 
Abstai'ning vbl, sb. - Abstinence} ppl a. practis- 
ing abstinence. 

Abstainer (ebst^i’nai). 1535. [f. prec.] 

One who abstains ; esp. one who abstains from 
alcoholic drinks ; in older writers a Nazarite. 
Abstemious (tebstrraios), a. 1610. [f. L. 
abstemius .] 1. Dispensing with wine ana rich 

food ; temperate ; sparing 1624. a. Abstinent 
(from other things), rare . 1610. 

x. An ebstcinous life Hey wood. Mother and father 
were a. Carlyle. The meal of the Saracens was a. 
Scoti. a. He more &., Or else good night your vow 
Temp. iv. I 5> Hence Abste mious ly adv., 
•ness. 

Abstention (ttbste'npn). 1591. [a. Fr., 
f. L. abstent -, abstinere ; see Abstain.] +1. 
The act of restraining -2653. a. The act or 
state of refraining 1624. Hence Abate *ntion- 
1 st, a partisan of a. Abste ntious a. self- 
restraining. 

Absterge (fcbstS'ida), v. 1541. [a, L. 
abstergere.] To wipe away ; to cleanse ; fig. 
to purge. 

Tbynges y 4 absterge or wasshe moderatly R. Cor- 
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lienee Abste*rgent a. cleansing; sb. (sc. 
substance.] Absteralon. the act or process of 
•leansing or purging. Abstersive a. having the 
quality of cleansing or purging ; sb. [sc agent.] Ab- 
ate'rmiveness. Abate*raory a. abstersive. 
tAtste*ree, v. 1646. p. L. abstersus , cf. 
asperse .1 =* Absterge. 

Abstinence (sebstingns). ME. [a. Fr. 
abstinence, refash, on OFr. astenance ; — L. ab- 


stinentia. See Abstain.] x. The action 
or practice of abstaining (from) ME. spec. 
Abstaining from hostilities, an armistice ME. 
a. absol. Continence (the oldest sense) ; fasting ; 
abstaining from alcoholic beverages, total ab- 
stinence. 

1. Jewish a. from certain© kinds of meates Hookkr. 
The truce or a. Burton. a. Agayns glotonye the 
remedie is a. Chaucer. A ingenders maladies L. L. 
L. iv. iiL 959. 

Abstinency (se-bstingnsi). 1576. [See 
prec.] The quality of being abstinent ; fasting ; 
a fast. (Never used with from.) 

Abstinent (ae*bstin£nt). ME. [a. Fr. ab- 
stinent, refash, on OFr. astenant 1 — L. abstinen- 
Um ; see Abstain.] A. adj. Refraining ; esp. 
from indulgence of appetite. B. sb. One 

who abstains, a faster, I11 Reel. Hist . the 
Abstinents were a sect who appeared in the 
3rd c. Hence Abstinently adv. 

Abstract (oe’bstr&kt). ME. [ad, L. ab - 
stractus . Orig., pple. and adj., abstract ; later, 
adj. only, abstract.'] 

A. pple. and adj. +1. Derived -X496. +a. 

** Abstracted 1. Const, from. -1765. 3- 

■a Abstracted 2. arch. 1509. 4. Separated 

from matter, practice, or particulars ; ideal ; 
abstruse. Opp. to concrete. X557. 5. absol. 

‘The abstract’; the ideal 1615. Hence 
Abstract ly adv., -ness. 

a. The more a. from the body.. the more fit (ctc.1 
T. Morris. 3. Steady step and a. air i860. A. num- 
bers 1557, name!. Hobbes, substances Cudwokth, 
ideas Coleridge, science Herschfll, reasoning 1870. 
5. Justice in the a., is nothing 1628. 

B. sb. x. One thing concentrating in itself the 
virtues of several ; a compendium 1561 ; spec. 
a summary or epitome 1528. Also attrib . 
a. An abstract term 1530. 

1. A man who is the a. of all faults. That all men 
follow Ant. 4- Cl. 1. iv. 9. An a. of all that was said 
Burnet. Abstract of title (Law): an epitome 
of the evidences of ownership. a Substantives .. 
suche as the Logicians call abstracted 153a 

Abstract (sebstrwkn, v. 154a. [f. Ab- 

stract ppl. a. Pa. pple. abstract , later ab- 
stracted. . j 1. trans. To withdraw, take away ; 
euphem. to take away secretly, etc. ; to purloin 
1542. Also absol. fChem. To extract -1725. 
a. trans. To draw off ; disengage pom 1557. 
absol. To divert. 8- refi. To withdraw one- 
self, to retire from . lit. and fig. 1671. 4. 

To separate in mental conception ; to consider 
apart from the concrete 1612. +5. To derive. 

Cf. Abstract a. 1. 1610. 6. To epitomize 

1678. 

x. The brands abstracted and abjocted Boor he. 
Property abstracted by the Aiahs Layakd. a. To 
a. the mixed people each from other Sllden. To 
soothe and to a. Lamb. 3. To a. oneself from one’s 
own interest Steele. Abstracting from, withdrawing 
in thought from (Obi, nr arch ). Abstracting from his 
crimes "Jenison. 4. We must., a. the notions of 
time, of space, and of matter Gibdon. 6. This system 
I ..abstracted Gibbon. Hence Abatra*cter. 

Abstracted (*bstrae-kt6d) f ppl. a. 1615. 
f. prec.] 1. Drawn off; separate, apart 
from if >60. 3. Withdrawn from the con- 

templation or present objects ; absent in mind 
1643, +3. Separated from the concrete, 

ideal; abstmse (replaced by Abstract a. 4) 
-1823. 

x. Tne Evil one a. stood From his own evil Milt. 
a. An a. thinker 1731, mood Scott, 3. A. ideas of 
virtue John«k>n. Hence Abstra ctedly adv, Ab- 
Stra'Ciedness, t abstract ness; tdisinierestedness ; 
absence (of mind); ideality. 

Abstraction (debstrae-kjan). 1549. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. abslractionem. ] 1. The act of abstract- 

ing (see Abstract v. 1 ). a. them. The 
drawing off, or exhaling away, a menstruum 
from the subject it had been put to dissolve ; 
distillation ; cohobation 1753. 3. The act of 

separating in thought X647. 4. The result 

of abstracting ; a mere idea ; something vision- 
ary 1644. 5. Seclusion from things of sense 

1649. 6. Absence of mind 1790. 

x. Justice must have. .a. from all affections R.Cokb. 
A wrongful a. of wealth from [etc.] Mill. 3. A is 
thus ..a negation to one or more objects, in conse- 
quence of Its (the mind’s] concentration on another 
Sir W. Hamilton. 4. Death is a mighty a., like 
Night. Hazlitt. 6. Wrapped up in grave a. 
Boswell. Hence Abatra’ctlonlat, one who deals 
with abstractions, t Abetracti'tioua a. resulting 
from a. 


1 (Kbstne’ktiv). 1490. [ad. ] 
C, abstract**.] A. adj. Of a 


IMg RUSH U3Q, 

[ad. L. absumere ] 
Hence ’f-Absumption, 


Abstractive < 

* abstractions, f. 
stracting tendency or character (see Abstract 
v. x, 4, 6). B. sb. Anything abstractive ; spec. 
an abstract 16x1. Hence Abatra-ctively adv. 
in the abstract ; separately. Abatra’ctiveneas. 
fAbstru-de, v. 2697. [ad, L. abstrudere .] 
To thrust away. 

Abstruse (£bstr£*s), a. 1599. [ad. L. ab- 
strusus , abstrudere .] +1. Hidden, secret 

-1763. 9. Remote from apprehension ; re- 

condite X5S|9. 

x. Hidden in the most a. dungeons Shelton. a. 
The nbstruser parts of a discourse Swift, Hence 
Abatnraely adv. Abetnraeness. Abstru sity 
(arch.) abstruseneas ; anything abstruse. 
fAbsume, v. 1596. 

To waste away -17^6. 
the process of wasting away -1661. 

Absurd (sebstrid). 1557. [a. Fr. absurde , 
ad. L. absurdus.] A. adj. *|'i. Mas. Inharmo- 
nious 1617. 9. Out of harmony with reason 

or propriety ; In mod. use, plainly opposed to 
reason, and hence ridiculous, silly 1557. +B. 

sb. [sc. thing ] -1635. Now Absurdity. 

a A fault. To reason most a. Hatnl. 1. ii. 103. Fro- 
ward and A men for Businesse Bacon. Don’t be a. 
Black. Hence Abatrrdly adv. Abau*rdneaa. 

Absurdity (debsviditi). 1528. [a. Fr. ab- 
surdity, f. L. absurdi totem.' ] •f 1. M*s. Lack 
of harmony 1674. 9. The state or quality of 

being Absurd (sense 3) ; folly 1528. 3 

Anything absurd, e g. a statement, action, or 
custom 1528. 

a. The a. of delaying reformation Johnson. A piece 
of prolix a. Caklylk. 3. An a. in Philosophy Sir 
T.Bkowne. Anachronisms or absurdities McCarthy. 

Absurdtim (aebsi>\idifm). [L.] An absurd 
or illogical conclusion or condition. See Re- 
duct 10 ad a. 

Abthain, -thane (te-bjxfin). 1535. [a. 

med.L. abthania for Gael. Abdkaine, abbacy.] 
1. Erron. use : a * Superior Thane *. 2. An 

abbacy (Sc.). Hence A’bthainry, -tbanric, an 
abbacy ; the territory and jurisdiction of an 
abbot. Abthanage, the jurisdiction of the 
supposed Abthanl. 

Abumbrai (se-b|ZrmbrAl), a . Zool. Short 
for next. 

Abumbrellar (jl* b,bmbre lli), a. [f. L. ab 
+ UmbklcLLA, the disk ol Acalepha.] In sea- 
blubbers : I ’ertaimng to that surface of the velum 
which is turned away from the * umbrella ’ ; 
opp. to adumbrellar . 

ItAbuna (abfi*n&). 1635. [Eth. ; —‘our 
father ’. ] The Patriarch of the Abyssinian Ch. 

Abundance (abzrnd&us). MF.. [a. OFr. 
(h)abondonce L. abundantia . Also habun- 
dance, as if hob-, f. habere.] 1. Overflowing 
state or condition ; superfluity ; hence, loosely, 
plentifulness ME. 9. A large quantity, or 
(less correctly) number ME. 3. Affluence ME. 

x. The. .ahoundnnee of his love Fisher. «. A of 

f ood things Lie K ok. A. who want a momol ol bread 
ielding. Also t with nouns: Wine a. Horses; and 
tadjx.: A. better Sw ift. 3. The a. of the rich will not 
suffer him to sleep Led. v. 12, var. t AbUTidancy. 

Abundant (abtrudint), a. ME. [a. Ofrr. 
(h)abundant : — L. abundantem. See prec.] 
x. Overflowing, more than enough ; plentiful ; 
(orig. of fluids) *1450. 9. Possessing in 

superfluity ; wealthy (in, fof) M K. Also 

t. Where synne is hahoundant charily waxeth colde 
Fishfk. a Jn labours moare aboundanl 7 indale. 
Hence Abundantly adv. 

Abune, obs. north, form of Above. 
Aburst ( 4 bi/jst), adv. ME. [f. A prep A + 
Burst xAj +i. In a burst (of rage, etc.), 
a. Bursting (mod.). 

Abuse (fcbiwz), v. ME. [a. Fr abuser: — 
*abusare, t alms us.] fi. Sc. To disuse 

-1471. a. To misuse; to take a bad ad- 

vantage of 1413. fa. To misrepresent ; to 
adulteiate. refi. To make false pretensions 
-1749. +4* To mtbiise any one's confldence ; 

to Impose upon him -1776. refi. and pass. To 
he deceived. -1743. 5. To ill-use 2556. 6. 

To violate, arch . 1553. 7. To wrong with 

words ; to malign 1604. 

a. The liberty ot the press may be abuned Junius. 
To a. an opportunity Scott, authority Freeman, j. 
Abused by tranilators 1702. He hath been grossly 
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abused to you Fielding, 


. i Fielding, a. 'The serpent meabusit 

Lyndssay. 5. To a. one * wife and family ( mod .}, 
7, Of Ufa at honest As you that thus a. me Oth. v. 1. 
123. Hence Abu*aed p/l. a. worn out; misused; 
deceived. Abtrsedly adv . Abtxeee*, cofreL to 
Abuser 1 . tAbu’sement, a misleading. Abu’ser *, 
one who ahuaee (in tense* 9, 4, 6 , 7). 

Abuse (&bi£*s), sb. i486, [a. Fr. abus : — L. 
abusus. ] *f*i. The process of using up -1539. 

a* Improper use, perversion 1538 ; in Rhet. 
catachresis 1589. a. An improper usage, 
a corrupt practice i486. +4. Imposture, 

deceit -1653. +5. Ill-usage -1682. 0. 

Violation, defilement (now only in self-a .). 
7. Injurious speech 1559. 

a A of language Mill, of terms Brougham, of the 
eyes Harlan. 3. The abuses of the courte Caxton. 
The hoary head of inveterate a. Burke. 4. Or is 
it some a. ? //ami. tv. vii. 51. 5. The a. of Falstaffe 

Merry IV. v. fit 8. 7. Treasonable abuses Meat. 


Merty W. v. iil 

S r Iff. v. L 347. After exchanging a good deal of a. 

[acaulay. Hence tAbU’seful a. abounding in 
abu.se. Abu’sefully adv. abusively. * 

Ab-usefulness. rare. Used by Raskin for, 
Capability of improper use. 

+Abu*ser 2 . 1646. [a. Fr. abuser."] Illegal 
or wrongful use -1734. 

tAbu*sh(e, abu-sst abu*sche, v. ME. 
[Short for Ambush v.) To ambush -1350. 
Hence f Abu* aliment, ambush. 
fAbU’Slon* ME. [a. OFr., ad. L. abu- 
sionem ; see Abuse v.] 1, Misuse, per- 

version -1558 ; tsp. of the truth -1640 ; in Rhet . 
catachresis -1630. a. Violation of law, or 
right, or propriety -1718. 3. Injurious lan- 

guage -1587. 

Abusive (SM/ 7 -siv), a. 1583. [a. Fr. 

abusif, -ive: — L. abusivus.] Characterized by 
abuse 1 hence x. Misapplied ; in Rhet. cata- 
chrestic 1583. a. Full of abuses ( arch .) 
1589. +3. Deceitful -1667. +4. Given to 

ill-using -1669. 5. Scurrilous 1621. 

«. The a. Reception.. of the English word * priest ’ 
Folks. a. Tlio a. enormities of. .our times Nashk. 
3. Th’ a. Shews of sense Daniell. An a. treaty Bacon. 
^ An a satire Howell Hence Abtrsively adv. 
incorrectly | with foul language. Abuaiveuees. 

Abut (ibtrt), v. ME. [repr. both OFr. 
about er , to join two things end to end, L 4 + 
bout ; and OFr. abater, abutter , to touch with 
an end, f d + fiut. CL mod.Fr. aboutir . In 
Arch, abut «*■ OF. abater, abutter.] x. To 
end at, border on 1463. Also trans. (on 
omitted). a. To end on, or against ; to lean 
upon at one end 1578. Also trans. (on omitted). 
3. To cause to end against 180a. 

s. [Selborne parish] abuts on twelve parishes Whits. 
Abutting Southwark Park 1882. s. The Chapter 
House abutted on (he south aisle Milman. Hence 
Abu-tter, one who or that which abuts ? spec, an 
owner of contiguous property. Abu tting pfLa. 
projecting towards; touching, 

Abutilon (fcbiwtilpn), 1731. [mod.L., 
ad. Arab.") Bot. A genus of plants (N. O. 
Malvaceae). 

Abutment (&btrtrn£nt). 1644. [f. Abutv.] 
1 . The meeting end to end ; the place of junc- 
tion* a. The action of abutting 1870. 3. 

Arch. The solid part of a pier, wall, etc. 
which supports the thrust or lateral pressure 
of an area 1793. 4. That upon which any- 

thing abuts or leans 1734* 
x. At the abutments or Four atately ways Evelyn. 
3, The abutments of a bridge mean the walls adjoining 
the land Nicholson. 4, The whole scheme and a. 
of the.. project North. 

Abuttal (&btrt&l). 1630. [f. Abut v. 

(sense x).] Abutment ; pi. the parts in which 
land abuts on neighbouring lands. Hence 
f Abu’ttalling vbl. sb. the declaration of 
abuttala 

Aby, abye (ftbai*), v. arch . ME. [f. A- 
frtf. x + Buy ; see Buy.] fx. To buy -1503. 
9. To pay the penalty for, usu. with sort, 
dearly, eta arch. MEL 3. To pay ; suffer. 
arch. ME. +4. absol. To pay the penalty, 
to atone -1596* +5. absol. To endure, re- 

main ; » Abide *1506. 

1. Thus dere abought is Love Chaucer. a They 
shall a it I Scott, 9. Thou wouldst a A heavy 
fete Morris, 5. Nought that wanteth rest can long 
a Snmsaa 

Abysm ( 5 bi*x # m), ME* [a. OFr. abisme 
; — pop, L. *abyssimus , super!. of abyssus ; see 


Abyss.] i. a. The great deep, supposed to 
be spec . t b. a subterraneous reservoir of waters 
MIL , c. hell, the infernal regions 1509. a. 
Any deep immeasurable space 01 cavity, lit. 
and fig. Also attrib. 

x. b. Ocean's bed Over the a. Coleridge, c. Into 
th* Abism® of hell Ant. h Cl. m. xiii. 147. a The 
Abysme of Time Temp. 1. ii. so. Hence Aby*sxnaJ 
a. of, pertaining to, or resembling an tbyte, bit, and 
Jig. Abysmally adv. unfethomably. 

Abyss (ibi-s). ME. [ad. L. abysms , a. Gr. 
dffvooot bottomless, sb. the deep. Abysm is 
arch, or poet.] 1* The great deep, the 
primal chaos ; the bowels of the earth ; the 
infernal pit; see Abysm. a. A bottomless 
gulf; any unfathomable cavity or void space 
1639. Also fig , 3. Her. The centre of an 
escutcheon 1753. 

s. The depe bottomless® abisse of the yerth 1534. a 
The awful a. which separates us from the stars 
HtasciiRLL. fig. An abyssus of goodness Bacon. 
Abysses of disgrace Burke. 

Abyss, v. [f. the sb.] To engulf. Lowell. 
Abyssal, a. 1691. [ad. late L. aby stalls, 
f. abyssus .] Unfathomable. Abyssal Zone, the 
belt of water below 300 fathoms. 

|| Abyssus (ftbims). [LJ Earlier f. Abyss. 
fAc, conj. [OE. ac .] But -1535. 

Ac-, prefix aasim. form of L. ad-, bef. c- (A-) 
and qu-. Oca, but erron., for a- — OFr. an-, 
en- s — in-, or es- : — ex-, as in EE. acumbre, OFr. 
encombrer , and also for a- a* OE. a- or on-, 
as in a(c\urse, etc. Only a- is pronounced. 

-ac, suffix, also -aque, -ak(e, -ack, repr. 
Gr. -tocos, -tocij, -toeby *= adj. suffix -x 6 t f of or 
belonging to, w.sb, in -ta,-<09,-iov,asirap&cur-6s 
cardiac, etc. Hence L. cardiacus, etc. , whence 
Fr. words in -aque. Eng. words, e. g. ammo- 
niac, maniac , etc., are adopted partly from 
Fr., partly from Gr. or L. ; see also -ACAL. 
Acacia 1 1543. [a. Lat., a. Gr. 

dna/cia, ?C bjefj a point.] x. Bot. A genus of 
leguminous shrubs or trees, of the Mimosa 
tribe, yielding Gum Acacia, Gum Arabic, 
Catechu, etc. a. pop. The North- American 
Locust-tree or False-Acacia (Robinia pseud- 
Acacia) 1664. 3. Med. The inspissated 

juice of the unripe fruit of species of Acacia 
and Mimosa 1601. 

t Aca -da 2 . Something like a roll or bag, 
seen on medals in the hands of consuls or 
emperors since Anastasius. Chambers Cycl. 
1751 

Acacine (se-kSsin). [f. Acacia.] Pure 
gum arabic. 

Academe (sek&drm). poet. 1588. [L L. 
Academia', in Milton f. Academus ; see Hor. 
Ep. n. ii. 45.] — Academy x, 3. 

Our Court shall be a little Achademe L. L. L. I. I. 
13. The olive grove of A. Milt. Hence Ac&de*- 
mlal a. academic. > t Acade*miaii, a disciple of 
Plato ; an academician. 

Academic (aek&de-mik). 1586. [ad. med.L. 
academicus .] A. adj. i. Of the school or 
philosophy of Plato ; sceptical x6xo. a. 
Of or belonging to an academy ; collegiate, 
scholarly 1588. 3. Of or belonging to a 

learned society ; belonging to an Academician 
1879. 4. Not leading to a decision ; un- 

practical (mod.). 

x. A very a. faith Hume. a An acadetnicke life 
Bp. Hall. Rusticity and a. seclusion Carlyle. 4. 
A purely a. discussion (mod.). 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol,] 1. A Plato- 
nist 1586. a. A member of a college or 
university 1587 ; pL academical robes X833. 
3. -Academician, rare. 1751. 4. pi 

Academics , the Academica of Cicero. 

x. The schools Of academics old and new Milt. 
a. The uniform habit of the academics, the square 
cap and gown Gibbon. Hence Ajcade*miclam, 
a tenet of the A philosophy. 

Academical (sekSde-mikU), 1587. [f. 

S rec.] A. adj. — Academic a. x, a, 3, 4. 

;. sb. pi. Academical robes X893. Hence 
Acade*mically adv. platonically ; sceptically ; 
in relation to an academy. 

Academician (akwdimi'JIn). 1740. [a. 
Fr. academician, f. med.L, academicus.) 1. 
A member of an academy, or society for promot- 
ing arts and sciences ; orig. used of the Fr. 
Academies, and the Eng. Royal Academy X755. 
a. — Academic sb. a, rare . 1749. 


ACARIASIS 

Academy (UcmtUfimi). 1474. [u'Fi.acadA 
mie, ad. L. academia, a. Gr. cUam/fda, prop. 
dnabtipM Oj f. 'A/cd&rjpot name of a man.] 
x. The name of a garden near Athens where 
Plato taught X474. a - The school or system 
of Plato 1677. 3. An institution for the 

study of the arts and sciences, e. g. a univer- 
sity ; pop. a school claiming to rank between 
a college and an ordinary school (a sense 
discredited in Eng.) 1549 ; ffig. the arts taught 
in an academy, or a treatise on them -1754* 
4. Hence, a place of training, esp. in a special 
art, etc., as a Riding A, the Royal Military A., 
etc. 1570. 5. A Society for the promotion 


of literature, art, or science, as the French A, 
the Royal A., called in Eng. 1 the Academy 
Shori ‘ ' ‘ 


1691. 6. Artists' slang. Short for A. -figure. 

Also attrib. 

3. The oldest A in Scotland is that of Perth Grant. 
Jig. That living a. of love-lore my Lady Vane H. 
Walpole 4. A. is particularly .. a riding-school 
1751. Comb. &.-flgure, a drawing, half-life-sice, la 
crayon or pencil, from the nude. Hence t Acade- 
mism, the Academic doctrine. tAca'deXQiat, a 
Platonitti a sceptic; an Academician (sense t)i a 
pupil in a riding-school. Aca* demise v. (rare) to 
form into an a. 

Acadialite ftk/i didldit). [f. Acadie, Fr. 
name of Nova Scotia + -LITE.] Min, A red- 
dish chabaxile. 

Acadian (fikJi’dian), a. and sb. Z790. [L 
Acadie (see prec.).] Of or native to Nova Scotia. 
Acajou (a*ka£w). 1735. [Fr. : sec Ca- 
shew.] x The Cashew or Cashew-nut. 
a. A medicine yielded by the mahogany tree 
(Fr. acajou) 1879. 

-acal, comp, suffix — -AC (q. v.), often used 
subst., 4 - -AL, repr. L. -alts, -ale, of the nature 
of or connected with the attribute In -ac. 
f Acale, ak-, ppl. a. ME. [? OE. of-calen, 
or : — lost OE. acalen, t a- prel intens. + 
calan.] Cold -1393. 

|| Acalepha (sekalHk), sb.pl. 1846. [modX. 
sb. pi. (prop. adj. sa animalia), f. Gr. 
a nettle; also Aca lephse fem. pi] Zvol. A class 
of radiate marine animals, including the Jelly- 
fishes and Medusas, possessing the power of 
stinging. Occ. called sea -nettles. (Sing. Aca- 
leph, Acalephan.) Hence Acale* phan a. and 
sb. Ac&le'phoid a. 

Aca *ly cine, a. 1858. [ad. mod.L. acaly - 
cinus , f. Gr. d 4- ndX.v£.] Bot. Having no calyx, 
var. Acaly ‘cinoua. 

Acaly -culate, a. [f. Gr, d 4- L. caly cuius, 
dim. of calyx.] Bot. Having no calyculus or 
accessory calyx 

Acanth (ikae*nj>). 166a. [a. Fr. acanthe .] 
s Acanth us* 

Ac an thi te (&kse*n]>ait). [f. Gr. &nay$a.] 
Min. An iron-black sulphide of silver, found 
at Freiberg, eta 

Acantho-, ad. Gr. AxavBo-, combining form 
of &navBa, with sense of ’ thorn, thorny \ 

acantho-ce phalous [Gr. Kt<pa\ij] a. Bot . 
spiny-headed ; -cladotts [Gr. «r\d8or] a. Bot. 
with spiny branches; -logical a. Zool . per- 
taining to the study of spines ; •phoroua [Gr. 
-<p 6 pos] a. Bot. spine-bearing ; -pteroue [Gr. 
wrep 6 y]a. spiny-winged ; spiny-finned — -ptery 
giona; || -ptery’gii [Gr. irrcptiyiov] sb. pi. Zool. 
an order of Fishes, a group of the Osseous 
sub-division, having spiny rays In the dorsal 
fins ; hence -ptery'giaa a. and sb. [sa fish], 
•pterygious a. 

Acanthus (akse-nl^s). 1616. [L., a. Gr. 
&nav$os, f. Anayda, £ <U^.] x« Bot. A genus 
of herbaceous plants (monopetalous exogens, 
N. O. Acanthacen). fop. Chiefly A. spinosus , 
Bear's Breech or Biank-Ursine x6x6. a. 
Arch. A conventionalized leaf of A. spinosus, 
used in Corinthian and Composite capitals X751. 

x. Beam-breech, called of the Latins* A nifc 
Hence AcanUuueeomu a. of the type of the A, 
epithet of N. Q. Acanthacen. Aca*nmlne a. per- 
taining to the A 

Acft-paular, a. 1879. [f- A- prtf. 14 + L, 
eapsula.] Bot . Havii^ no capsule. 

AcaTdiac, a. 1879. [f. Gr. dadp&ox.] 

Physiol. Without a heart. 

(jAcariasIs (sekkmAsis). x8a& [mod.L., f. 


6 (Ger. Kiln), b (Fr. psn). U (Ger, Miller). * (Fa dsme). v (cwl). e (c») (thsre> i (3) (rein). { (Fr. fain). 8 (fir, fem, earth). 




ACARIDA3 

Gr. A*apl.] Path. A .kin-dUeMe, cawed by 
A cart. 

jj Acarid® (ikse* ridf), sb.pl 1847. [L Aca- 
rus. ] Zool A family of Arachnid*, com- 
prising mites and ticks. (Sing. Acaridan.) 
Hence Acaridan a. and sb. 

Acarpelloua (sekaipe*las), a. 1879. [f. 
Gr. d + mod.L. carpellus.) Bot . Haring no 
carpels. / 

Ac&r'poua, a. [f. Gr. d + teapn or,] Bot. 
Unfruitful. 

llAcanis (se*k&r$s). Pl.acari. 1658. [mod. 
L., I Gr. dxapf.] Zool. A genus of Arach- 
nids, embracing the cheese-mite, etc. ; a mite. 
Hence A*cari( 3 de, a preparation for killing 
Acari. A'carine a. A'caroid a. 
fAcast, v. ME. [f. A- pref. 1 + Cast.] 
To cast away. 

Acatalectic (ikaetSle-ktik), a. 1589. [ad. 
L. acatalccticus , ad. Gr. djca-rdhTj/cros ; see 
Catalbctig.] Pros. Not catalectic ; complete 
in its syllables : also as sb. [sc. verse]. 
Acatalepsy (aksetilepst). 1605. [ad. L. 

acatalepsia, a. Gr. dtearaXrpf/la.) Incompre- 
hensibility (of the object) : — a Sceptic term ; 
corrcl. or Agnosticism. 

Acatale’ptic, a. rare. 1731. [f. L. acata- 
lepticus , f. Gr. djcaTdKrjvros.] Relating to 
acatalepsy ; incomprehensible. 

■f Acate. ME. [a. OFr. acat achat , stem 
of acater (mod.Fr. ache ter) : — late L. acca- 
ptare. ] x. Purchasing. Chaucer. a. pi. or 
collect, sing. Things purchased ; dainties -169a. 
(Aphet. to Cates c 1460.) 

Bread, wine, acates B. Jons. 
fAca-ter, -tour. MJ£* [a. Anglo-N. acatour 
(mod. Fr. acheteur) : — late L». accaptatorem.] A 
purveyor —1637. Hence •f’Aca’tery, pro- 
visions purchased ; also, the store-room for 
them -1751. 

Acaudate (Akp-d^t), a. 1879. [f. A- 

pref. 14 + Caudate.] Tailless. var.AcaudaL 
A caulescent (i>e*k$le'B£nt) f a. 1854. Tf. 
A- pref. 14 + Caulescent.] Bot. Apparently 
stemless. vars. Acau-line, Acauloae, Acau‘- 
lous [all f. L. acaulis , Fr. acaule ]. 

Accadlan (&k? ! *diin). Of or belonging to 
Accad. See Gen. x. 10. A pre-Assyrian 
language preserved in cuneiform inscriptions. 
Accede (&ksf*d). ME. [ad. L. accedcre.] 
x. To come forward, approach -1677. a. 
To arrive at, or enter upon an office, etc. 
Const, to. 1756. 8 To give one’s adhesion ; 

to assent to {funto) ME. 

I. A property, acceding, or seceding, changes its 
subject F. Hall. a. To a. to the purple Burton, 
to a post 1879. 3. To a. to a confederacy Thirl- 

wall. Hence Accedence, the action of acceding. 
Acce-der. rare. „ , „ 

|| Accelerando (&ksel€rae‘ndoo). [It.] Mus. 
A direction : With gradual increase of speed. 

+ Acce lerate, ppl. a. 1537. [ad. L. ac- 
celerate, accelerare , f. ac- » ad- + celer swift.] 
Quickened. 

Accelerate (&kselerrit), v. 1530. [f. 

prec.] x. To quicken a motion or a thing 
m motion 1601. a. To hasten the occurrence 
of 1 <530 ; hence, to antedate 1855. 8. intr. 

To become swifter 1646. 

s. Fvery step accelerates the rapidity of the descent 
Junius. A. your crucible 1631. a. The commons 
accelerated the grant Stubbs. Invention . . accele- 
rated the baptism of Constantine Mi lm an. Hence 
AcceTerated ppl.a.. Accelerated motion \ motion 
continually increased in velocity. Acce*leratedly 
mdv. Accelerating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Accelerat- 
ing force \ a force that produces continually increased 
motion. Accelerative, Acce'leratory adjs. per- 
taining or tending to acceleration. 

Acceleration (gkrel^Jon). 1531. [ad.L. 

accelerationem ; see ACCELERATE.] x. The 
action of accelerating, or the being accelerated ; 
increased speed 1534. 9. The extent to which 

anything is accelerated ; in Nat. Phil, the rate 
of increase per unit of time 1656. 

t. A of plants Cowley. With what a. 1 advance 
towards death Johnson. a Uniform , or constant 
a . : the unvarying amount per second added to the 
rate at which a body is moving, a, g. under the influ- 
ence of gravity. A sir. and Physics. A of the fixed 
stars ; the time if 55 which tne stars gain upon the 
sun in passing the meridian each day. Of the //***/«, 
the increased velocity of their advance from aphelion 


IO 


to perihelion. Of the moornsn lacteal 
per century) in the speed of the moon • t 
Of the tides, the amount by which high 


an Increase (about ix* 
on’* maan motion, 

high or low water 

occurs et any place before the calculated date* 
Accelerator (*kse*l 4 rrUaj). 1611. [f. Ac- 
celerate »,] x • He who or that which acceler- 
ates: spec, certain nerves and muscles that 
accelerate organic functions; also, a light mail* 
cart used by postmen, b. An apparatus to 
regulate the speed of the engine in a motor* 
vehicle, esp. for increasing speed 1900. 
f Ascend, v. ME. [ad. L. accendere.] To 
kindle, set on Are, lit . nndfig. -1700. 
f Accessed t ppl. a. 1573. [f. L. accensus.] 
Kindled, set on fire -1760. 

Accession, arch. 1646. Tad. L. accen- 
sionem .] Kindling or being kindled. v 
Accent (se'ksgnt), sb. 1538. [a. Fr. accent, 
OFr. a cent L. accentum accus. — wpooqj&a, 

’song added to' speech.] z. A prominence 
given to one syllable in a word, or in a phrase 
1581. 

Accent in Gr. (wfXHrySui) and L. meant orig. variety 
of musical pitch in pronouncing the syllables of a 
word t later, stress only. The grammatical varieties 
of accent in Eng. are all varieties of stress. 

9. a. The marks, (') acutus, (') gravis, ( A ) 
circumflex us, indicating the nature and position 
of a spoken accent in a word. b. Marks 
(mostly ' ' A ), distinguishing the qualities of 
sound indicated by a letter, called diacritical 
accents, and in Eng. ' to show that -ed is pro- 
nounced 1596. c. Marks placed over and 
under Heb. consonants, as signs of tone and 
of interpunctuation ; hence jig. the minutest 
particular (of the Mosaic law) x6xo. 8* The 
mode of utterance peculiar to an individual, 
locality, or nation 1600. 4. The way in which 

anything is said 1538. 5. poet. A significant 

tone or sound ; a word ; pi. speech 1595. 8- 

Pros. The stress laid at intervals on certain 
syllables of a verse, the succession constituting 
the rhythm 1588. 7. Mus, Anciently: the 

marks placed over words to show the notes, 
turns, or phrases to which they were to be sung. 
Now : stress recurring at intervals generally 
fixed, but variable by syncopation and cross 
accentuation 1609. B.fig. Distinctive stress ; 
a distinguishing mark, character or tone 1639. 

1. Though we doe not obserue quantitie, yet we ob- 
serue the a. very precisely Sidney. e. b. Accento : 
an a. or point ouer anie letter to giue it a due sound 
Flokio. C. Every pricke and a. of the law Hol- 
land. 3. A slight a., a strong provincial su, an Irish, 
American, etc. a. (mod.). 4. With like timerous a. 

Otk. L L 75. Mild was bis a. Drydkn. In broken 
accents Swirr. 5. That any a. breaking from thy 
tongue Should scape . . mine eare K.John v. vi. 95. In 
Slatefs] vnborne, and Accents yet vnknowne Jul. C 
111. L 113. & Vou finde not the apostrophes, and 

so misse the a. L. L. L, IV. ii. 134. 8. These are 

the. .accents of honour in the German service Fun er. 
That which gave a. to Abraham's faith Guknal. 
Hence A'ccentleae a. 

Accent (rckscTit), ». 1530. [a. Fr accentor , 
f. accent sb.] 1. To pronounce with accent 
or stress ; to emphasize. a. To mark with 
a (written) accenL 8- To pronounce, intone 
1639. 4. fig. To mark emphatically ; to 

heighten X655. 

x. 1 can nat a. aryght in . . latyn Palsgw. 3. 
Sound*, accented by a thousand voices Scott. 4. 
Piers, accented at the cardinal points by [etc.] 1877. 
Accentor («kse*nt3j). [f. L. ad + cantor .] 
1. Mus. One who sings the leading part. 9. 
A genus of birds, including the hedge-sparrow. 
U. S. The water-thrush. 

Accentual (*kse*nti«i&l), a. 1610. [f. L. 
aecentus.] Of or belonging to accent. 

A. iambics, verses with alternate strong and weak 
instead of long and short syllables. Hence Acce n- 
tua’lity (rare), the quality of being a.; in pi. a. par- 
ticulars. Accentually adv. 

Accentuate (£kse*nti»|rit), v. 1731. [f. 

1. To 


med.L, accentuare ; see Accent.] 




pronounce or mark with an accent. 

To mark strongly, emphasize. 

s. The French never a. their words or their feelings 
Hark. a. To a. antagonism Lecky. 

Accentuation (&kse:nti«|/i , Jon). 1818. 
[ad. med.L. accentuationcm ; see prec.] 1. 
The marking of accent in speech 1827. 9. 

The notation of accents in writing 1846. __ g 
Mode of pronunciation x8x8. 4. fig. 

phasizing 1875. 


access 

tAcce-pt, ppl a. ME. [ad. L. utctptui.l 
— Accepted. -1599. 

Accept (*kse*pt), v. Pa. pple. t accept 
accepted. ME. [?a. Fr. accepter, ad. L, acce- 
ptare .] To take or receive what is offered. 
Hence, x. To take or receive with oonaenting 
mind ; to receive with favour 138a a. To 
receive as adequate ; hence, to admit 1530* 

3. To take upon oneself as a responsibility 
1534. (In senses X-3 often with of.) 4. 
Comm. To accept a bill or draft t to agree or 
promise to pay when due 1665. Also absol. 

1. To a. (as a prospective husband) Merck. V . 1. 
ii. xoa. His ring I doe a. Ibid. iv. ii. o. To accept 
the person or face of: To favour (esp. on coriupt 
grounds). To accept pereons : To show favount. 
ism. [A Hebraism, in N. T. Gr. wpoewiroAi|irr«;»», 
Vulg. acceptare personam.] a A fact which we 
may a. Freeman. To a an apology (mod.). To 
accept eervice of a writ ; to agree to consider 
it as validly served. 3- To a. the siege of Calais 
Wolsey, a post M. Pattison. Hence Acce pted 
ppl. a. well-received 1 facceptabla Acce’ptedly 
7. Accepter, one who accepts I see sense x, 
quota Acceptive a. fit for acceptance ; tready 
to accept* Acceptor * Accepter j he who accepts 
a bill of exchange. 

Acceptability (®ksept4bi*l!ti). 1660. [ao. 

late L. accept abt litatem.\ « ACCEPTABLENKS&. 

Acceptable (*kse*ptib’l, se'ksApt&b'l), a. 
ME. [a. Fr., ad. L. acceptabilis. Orig., and 
still poeL, acceptable.] Worthy or likely to be 
accepted ; pleasing, welcome. 

What a thynge shal 1 offre vnto the Lorde Cover- 
dale Mic. VL 6. Hence Acceptableness. Ac- 
ceptably adv. 

Acceptance (ikse-ptins). 1574. [a. OFr. ; 
see Accept.] i . The act or fact of accept- 
ing, as a pleasure, a satisfaction of claim, or 
duty 1596 ; esp. favourable reception (of persons) 
1596 ; belief 1669. 9. The state of being 

accepted 1649. 8* “ Acceptation 3. 17x6. 

4. Acceptableness 1593, 5. Comm, (see Ac- 

cept v. 4.) The formal engagement to pay 
when due ; the bill itself when ' accepted T . 
6 . Law. An agreeing to the act of another by 
some act which binds the person in law 1574* 

x. A. of the Crown Freeman. The vocalist, .sang 
with marked a. (mod.). The assertion finds a. in 
every rank Faraday. Acceptance of persons : par- 
tiahty. See Accept 1, quota. a Holiness, a Con- 
dition of Final A. Wesley. 3. The proper a. of the 
word 1657. 4. The Canon I.. A man of such a. 

Browning. 5, To get acceptances into circulation 
1865. 

Acce ptancy. 1856. [f. Accept.] Willing- 
ness to receive. Mrs. Hrowning. 
Acce-ptant. 1596. [a. Fr.] A adj. Wil- 
lingly receiving. Const, of. fB. sb. One who 
Accepts ; spec . the acceptor of a bill 1596. 
Acceptation (&k sdpt/i']bn). ME. [a. 
Fr., ad. late L. acceptationem ; see Accept.] 
+1 .gen. — Acceptance x. -1692. 9. — Ac- 
ceptance 9. arch. 1594. 8* The sense in 

which a word, etc. is accepted 16x4. +4- 

■= Acceptance 5. 1622. 

3 THa acceptations of the word Knowledge 

Locke 

Acce ptila-tion* 156a. [ad. L.] Pom. 
Law. The remission of a debt by an acquit- 
tance without payment fig. Free remission. 
fAcception (ibkse'pjan). ME. [ad. L. 
aceeptionem ; see Accept. Of. Fr. accept ion.) 
x. The act of accepting - 1662. 9. A. of per- 

sons or faces. [A Hebraism, In Gr. vpoawno- 
Xrfyf/ia, L. acccptio person ar.] Corrupt accept- 
ance or favouritism -16 77, See Accept x, 
quots. 3. » Acceptation 3 -1711. 

1. Acception or takyng of money Caxtok. 3. 
This A of the term 1711. 

Access (**ks^s, Akse's). ME. [In sense 4, 
a. Fr. accbs ; in other senses, direct t L. ac* 
cessus. A'ccess is now usuaL | 1. Approach- 

ing or being approached in various senses (see 
ouois.) ME. 9. A way or means of approach. 
lit. and fig. X605. 9. A coming os an addition 
(replaced Dy Accession) 1576. 4. A (sudden) 
coming on of illness, anger, etc., a nt ME. ; 
f spec, an ague fit -1751. Also fig. (mod., after 
Fr. accis). 

1. ■ fF.ntrance 1 At our a. to tha pope’s presence 
Gardiner. ® Admittance: He importune* acceaae to 
you A. V. L. 1. i. 98. «= Accessibility : Lord Cbsater- 

field's easinesR of a. Boa well. O] 

Sunnes a. and departure Healey. 
of Parliament 


Opp. to recess: The 
departure Healey. The a. and recess 
May. «** Accession 1 Our a to the 


sc (nuzn). a (pass), an (Uwd). v (cut), g (Fr. chif). 9 (ever), ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. e&u de vie), i (sit), i (Psych*), 9 (whet), p (get)* 




ACCESSARY 

Crowns Chaslbs L a The Accesses at the Island 
Milt. Every a to the conscience Daia 3. 1 from 

..thy looks receive A. in every virtue Milt. An a 
of tone i 08 x. 4. The A. of Fevers Habtlsy. An a 

of paralysis Ticknox //. An a of jealousy Southey 
f Frequently written for Excssa Cf. sense 3. Hence 
tAcce*sslve a. pressing ini ncoessibla lAcce’a- 
lively ado. pressmgly. Acce'asleea, inaccessible. 
AcceaaaryfseucsMri, &kae*s&ri). 1460. [f. 
Access sb. Toe sb. b etymologically accessary, 
the adj. accessary , but in use no distinction is 
practicable. Accessary is the hist, pronunc.] 
A. sb. 1. One who gives his accession (formerly 
access) to an act or undertaking. In Law : One 
who aids or abets in an offence, either before 
or after the fact a. Anything contributory 
or subordinate 1534. 

1. There are no accessaries In Treason Finch. a 
The attention.. is distracted by the accessaries Maa 
Jameson. 

B. adj 1. Of persons 1 Acceding to* In Law t 
Participant, privy 1594. fa. Of things t Sub- 
ordinate, adventitious ; (repl by Accessory) 
-1691. 

1. Both houses of Parliament were, .made a to the 
legal murders of this reign Hallam. Hence Ac* 
ce'ssarily mdu consentingly. Acce'ssariness, 
privity. 

Accessible (&kse*sib’l), a. 1610. [a. Fr. ; 
see Accede .1 i. Capable of being used as 
an access (to). 0. Capable of being entered 

or reached ; get-at-able 164a ; fig. open to the 
influence of (const to) 18x8. 

a With one ascent A. from earth Milt. a Bold, 
a. coasts Howell. Evidence not a to contemporaries 
May, fig. A to bribery 1881. Hence Accessibility. 

Accession (&kse'fdn). 1588. [a. Fr. ; see 
Accede.] The action of going to, and its 
result Hence, x. Approach, admittance : 
« Access x. 1652. fa. Advance, arrival 
-1656. 3. Coming to a dignity, etc., csp. the 

throne 1769. 4. A coming to as an addition 

in various senses (see quota.) 1588 ; csp. (Law) 
Addition to property by natural growth or 
artificial Improvement, which the owner ac- 
quires by Accession 7768. f 5. A coming on 
of disease, eta — Access 4. -1827. 

I. A. of air Sie H. Davy, of solar light Kane. 4. 
■» Joining: The a. of piety to patience T. Adame, b 
A ssent : A. to an affair Sir J. Mblvil. Deed 0/ A in 
Sc. Law, a deed by which creditors bind themselves to 
concur in e trust executed by their debtor for the 
general behoof. » Addition: A. of strength Welles- 
ley. A. to a library Hallam. 5. Accessions of folly 
Southey. Hence Acce’ssion&l a. additional. 
KAccc-asit Short for Proxime accessit. 

Accessory (aeksesari, *kse*sari). 1549. 
[ad. late L. accessorius \ see ACCEDE. For 
pronunc. see Accessary.] A. adj. 1. Of 
things: Coming as an accession; additional 
1618. a. — Accessary a . 1. 

B. sb. 1. An accessory thing ; an adjunct 1549. 
a. - Accessary sb. 1. 

1. AH pleasures else. I accessories call Holland, 
e. Accessories to his bold riot Milt. Hence Ac- 
cessorial a. supplementary. Accessorily adv. 
additionally. Accessoriness, secondary character. 
M Acciaccatura (attja:kkfit«-rt). 1876. [It.] 
Mas. A. 1 grace ’, consisting of a small note 
perfonned quickly before an essential note of 
a melody ; a * crush-note 
fA’Cddencel. ME. [a. Fr.] Hap; for- 
tuitous circumstance -xBxx. Hence Acci- 
dental, a . non-essential. 

Accidence * (* # ksid?ns). 1509. [f. L. acci- 
dentia, pi. neut treated as sb. fern.] x. That 
part of Grammar which treats of the Accidents 
or inflexions of words. 0. Hence, The 
rudiments of any subject 1562. 

1. Aske him some questions m Ida A. Merry IV. IV. 
1 . 16. a. The Accedence of Armorie 1569. 

Accident («rksid*nt). ME. [a. Fr. L. 
accident.] I. Anything that happens. 1. 
f An event ; csp. an unforeseen contingency ; 
a disaster ME* 0. Chance, fortune. (By 
a. ■■ Lb fer accident.) 149a fa. Med. An un- 
favourable symptom -1671. f 4. A casual 
appearance or effect -1765. 3. An irregu- 

larity in the landscape *870. 

x. Of mouing Accidents by Flood and Field OtA. 
L lit 135. The chapter of accidents 1 the unforeseen 
course of events. A railway a, insurance against 
accidents (mod.). a By a. or design Freeman. 
4, Non a. for noon adversite Was seyn innir Chauce* 

| Taking advantage of every a. of the ground 1878. 

1 L That which is present by chance, and I 
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non-essential. i. Logic. An attribute which 
is not part of the essence ME, n. Hence, 
any non-essential accompaniment, 8* Her. 
A note or mark that may be retained or omitted 
in a coat of arms 16x0. +4* Gram, pi (L. 

accidentia.) The changes, such as gender, 
number, case, etc., to which words are subject 
-1619. Now Accidence. 

s. Whan the breed is conuerted Into the.. body of 
our lord the accidentes ebyden . . whytnesse, round*, 
nesse and seuoure CaxtoN, a The brilliant acci- 
dents of birth, beauty [etc] Disbabll Hence tAc- 
cidentary a. fortuitous 1 non -essential. tAcci- 
do*nt&rily ado. A*ccidented PfiL a. characterised 
by accidents. (CC Fr. ac c ide nt i a) 
tA-cddent, a. 1509. [ad. L. accident cm.) 
Accidental. Henco fA’ccidently adv , by 
chance : non-essentially. 

Accidental (ekiide-ntil). ME. [? a. Fr. 
accidental , -cl, ad, late L. accidentalism see 
Accident.] A, adj. 1, Happening by, or 
pertaining to, chance ; casual, fortuitous 1506. 
a. Logic. Pertaining to accidents; non-essential 
*553. g. Incidental, subsidiary 1386. 

x. The jury, .find only a. death (mod .) L Thy sinn’i 
not accidentally but a Trade Mens, for M. 111. i. 149. 
s. The propositions in which accidents were predicated 
of it [the subject) were called A. Mill. £ A. bene- 
fits Johnson. A ccidsntal sharps, flats, naturals (Mus.)\ 
so called only when they occur bef. particular notes, 
and not in the signature of the keys. Accidental 
colours (in Optics) t complementary colours, due to 
subjective sensation. Accidental lights (in Painting) 1 
* secondary lights) effects of light other than ordinary 
daylight Fairholt. 

B. sb. a. A casual property, see A a. b. 
Mus. A sharp, flat, or natural, occurring not 
at the commencement, but before a particular 
note ; see A 3 (quots.). c. Painting, pi. 
Those unusual effects produced by artificial 
light, proceeding from a fire, candle, etc. 
Hence Accidentalism, in Painting , the effect 
produced by a. lights ; Med. a system which 
treats disease as an a. modification of health. 
Axcidenta'lity — Accidentalness. Acci- 
dentally adv . by chance; tnon-essentially, 
Accldentalneas, the quality or fact of being a. 
t Accidie. ME. [a. OFr. acci'dc , acids, 
ad. med.L. accidia , late L» acedia, a. Gr. 
dftrjbla. ] Sloth, torpor. 

The synne of Accidie Chauckr. 

Accipenser, see Acipknser. 
fAcd'pient, ppl. a. [ad. L.] ‘ One who 
receives.’ (Diets.) 

(] Acclpiter (£ktipiui). 1874. [a. L.] I. 
Zodl A bird of prey, one of the Accipitres , or 
Raptores . 0. Surg. A bandage for the nose, 
resembling a hawk’s claw. Hence Acci*pi- 
tral a. rapacious ; keen-sighted. Accipitrine 
a. hawk-like. 

Acdse, earlier form of Excise ; see Assize. 
|] Acd a 8mus. 1753. [L., a. Gr. dx*«rfuS».] 
Rhet. A feigned refusal of something desired. 
fAcd'te, v. 1506. [ad. late L. accitare ; 
see Cite.] 1. To summon -1674. 0. To 

quote -1631. 3. To excite -16^7. 

x. Stanislaus .. whom .. valour acoted .. into the 
Tauric fields Milt. 3. To a. So ravenous.. an Ap> 
petite B. Jons. 

Acclaim (fckV-m), v. ME. [Strictly two 
vbs. : Acclaim, ad cl.L. acclamare, , f. ae— 
ad - to, at + daman to shout ; and acclame , 
ad. med.L. acclamare to claim.] fL From 
med.L. To lay claim to -1717. 

IL From cLL. i. To applaud 1633 ; to 
name with applause as 1749. a. intr. To 
shout applause 165a. 3. Irons. To shout ; 

spec, to utter an Acclamation 1690. 

*. To a. speeches 1881. The.. high Gods. .Acclaimed 
her victress Swinburne. x Acclaiming, * Glory be 
to Thee, O Lord * 1600. Hence Acclarm, a shout 
of applause, peel AcclaTmable a. Acclai*mer. 
Accla*matory a. 

Acclamation (sekl&mFi'Jan). 1541. [ad.L. 
acclamationcm ; see Acclaim. Cf. Fr. ac- 
clamation.) i. The action of acclaiming, 
fa. Calling to. b. Loud or eager appro vju, 
or shouting 1585. a. An exclamation ; 
+a. of dislike; fb. of approval. Hence c. 
Approbation however expressed 1541, fa. 
Rhet. A brief isolated sentence In a discourse, 
emphasising what precedes It *1675. 
jl To sing with a. unto the Lord A bx Sandy*. b. 
The general a. of all the powers Johnson. (A Bill) 
b * Faouoa. a. That sad a* Blessed are 
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the womfae which here not 1673, The acclamations 
of the soldiers proclaimed him Emperor Gibbon. 3 
Plain a. of Amen Milt. 

Acclimata-tioa. 1859. [«- Fr.] - Ac- 
climatization. 

Acclimate (&klei*m£t), v. 1790. [a. Fr. 
acclimater.) « Acclimatize, now more com- 
mon. lit. and fig. Hence Acdi-matable a. 

Acdi*matoment (rare). 

Acclimation (aeklim/fjon). 1853. [t 
Acclimate ; cf. narrate , narration, eta] ■■ 
Acclimatization. 

Acclimatization (Skbi>m&uiz/ij9n). 1830. 
[f. Acclimatize.] 1. The process of ha- 
bituating, or being habituated, to a new climate. 
Also at t rib. 0. A tiling which has been 

acclimatised 

s. A. gardens J. Bulleb. a. The turkey. .eneof our 
best acclimatisations Owen. 

Acclimatize (iklaimatoiz), v. 1836. [L 
Fr. acclimater. More ubu. than Acclimate.] 
To habituate, or become habituated, to a new 
or unusual climate, lit. and fig. 

Acclimatised to unfamiliar ecclesiastical surround- 
ings M. Davies. Hence Accli*mati>zer. Accli- 
matizing vbL sb. - Acclimatization. 

Acclivity (ikli-vlti). 1614. [ad. L. accli- 
vitatem.) An ascending slope. Hence 
Accli’vitons a. 

Accli'vous, a. 1731. [f. L. acclivus.) Slop- 
ing upward. 

Accloy (Akloi*), v. arch. ME. [a. OFr. 
encloyer (mod enclouer) ; — late L. inclavare . 
Later, aphet. to cloy . a- {— Anglo-Fr. en-) by 
confusion with a : — L aa gave accloy.) 1. 
To prick with a nail. In shoeing a horse ; to 
lame. lit. and fig. a. To stop up an aper- 
ture as with a nail, eta ; to obstruct, dog, 
choke 1430. 3. To overfill ME. ; to nauseate 

1519 ; to weary 1530. 

x The laws by which the flesh Accloys the spirit 
Browning. 3. Accloyed with bribes Paynell, ex 
amples Jewel. Henco Acclo*ylng vblsb. over- 
loading. 

Accoast, v . ; accoasting, vbl. sb. The 
older ff. of Accost, Accosting, in the sense 
of coast , border upon, 

fAccoH, v. [a. OFr. acoillir (mod. ac- 
cucillir ) : — late L. accolligere ; see Coil.] To 
collect. (Only in Spenser.) Accold sb. ran. 
[a. OFr. acoil (mod accueil).) Reception. 
Accolade (sekd^-d, akdcrdV 1623. [a. 

Fr., ad It. accollata , sb. f. pa. pple. of accollan, 
to embrace about the neck ; see Accoll.] i , 

prop. An embrace ; the technical name of the 
salutation, consisting at different times of an 
embrace, a kiss, or a blow on the shoulders 
with the flat of a sword, marking the bestowal 
of knighthood. 9. Mus. A vertical line or 
brace, used to couple two or more staves 1882 
l Could [ih« Pope] receive [the Czar) with .. an 
insincere a. Wiseman. Hence Accol&*ded pfil, a. 
knighted. 

•f Acco*ll, v. ME. [a. OFr. acoler.) To 
embrace -1557. 

Accolled, ppl. a. 1723. [f. Accoll. Fr. 
accoli is more used.] Her. 1. Collared, 
gorged 9 . Intertwined. 8. Conjoined, 
united, jugate, as two shields, two lozenges, or 
two busts on a coin. var. A'ccollated. 
t Accommodate, ppl. a. 1525. [ad. L. 
accommodates.] Suited; suitable, fit 

Accommodate (Akp-m<Ws*t), v. 1531. [f. 
prea] x. To ascribe fittingly (a thing to 
a person) -1676 ; to adjust (one thing or person 
to another) ; •fintr, to adapt oneself to -1677 3 
to show die correspondence of one thing to 
another ; to make consistent (const to, •funis, 
• fwith ) 1603. a. To adjust, reconcile (things 
or persons) ; to bring to agreement 1597 ; intr, 
to come to terms 1648. fa. To fit (a thing 
for use) ; to repair (Fr. raccommodtr) -1812 ; 
to facilitate -1703. 4. To fit or furnish a 

person with 1597 ; to oblige 1663 ; csp. with 
lodgings, eta 1715. 

s. To a. the eye to different distances Brewster. 
The intention of Poets, unto which they Su their verses 
Holland, a. To a. a quarrel i677,opinions Macau- 
lay. 1 hope we shall a. with the Danes tBox. 3 
Well accommodated for our lodgment Henry. To a. 
a cure Massinger. 4 A Soukher is better accommo- 
dated, then with a wife e Hen. IV, ill u. tx To a. 
with cash for a cheque (mod.). The honour of ac- 
commodating {the Queen) at his bouse tyys. Hen os 
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Acco*mmod able *. miubk, f Acco-mmod&tely 
ado. tAcco’txunodateneaa. Accommodat- 
ing *34 sb. the action of the vb. j ppL a suiting ; 
hence, esdj. affording accommodation | pliant, con* 
dilatory ; pliable, open to corruption. Acco*mmo- 
datftngly adv. Acco'mmodator, ha who, or that 
which, accommodates. 

Accommodation (lkpim£d*i'Jan). 1604. 
[a. Ft., ad. L. accommodationem .] 1. The 

action of accommodatliig, or the being accom- 
modated ; adaptation, adjustment 1644. 9. 

Adaptation of a word, expression, or system to 
something different from its original purpose 
1794. 3. Self-adaptation ; obligingness 1768. 

4. An arrangement of a dispute ; a settlement, 
compromise 1645. 5* Th® supplying with 
what is requisite. 6. Anything which sup- 
plies a want, or affords aid or refreshment ; 
esp. lodgings and entertainment at an inn, etc, 
1604. 7. Pecuniary aid in an emergency ; 

a loan 1834. 

s. The a. of the eye to the vision of external 
objects Brewster. a The adaptation or a of a 

S rophecy Trench. 3. His object in these accommo* 

ationa was [etc.) Hallam. 4 An a between 
the belligerents Paascorr. 5. The a of life Johnson. 
6. Progress.. is from necessaries to accommodations 
Reynolds. A. for our sick men Cromwell. The 
H umraums . . has good accommodations Porter. 7. 
An a of jQ 100 from Ballantine Lockhart. 

Phrases. Accommodation Bill , a bill not represent. 
Ing an actual commercial transaction, but for the 
purpose of raising money on credit. Accommodation 
tana : land, generally in the neighbourhood of a town 
or fair, having a special rental value owing to its being 
required by some one, to whom It is let temporarily, for 
the purposes of his business or property | e.g. land let 
to a butcher, to fatten his stock for killing, or the like. 
Accommodation price 1 the price, always in excess of 
the mere agricultural rental value, paid for such land. 

Accommodative (Akynufttetiv), a 1841. 
[f. accommodate a c commodore .] Tending to 
accommodate. Hence AccommodatlveneRS. 

Acco-mpanable, 4able, a . 1548. [a. 

Fr. accompagnabl if.] Companionable. 
Accompaniment (Akvmp&nimgnt). 1744. 
[a. Fr. accompagnement .] 1. Anything that 

accompanies ; something attending or added, 
by way of ornament, for symmetry, or the like 
1756. 9 . Mus. The subsidiary part or parts, 

instrumental or vocal, added for the sake ol 
effect to a musical composition ; esp. the 
instrumental part which sustains the voice 1744. 
3. Her . The belt, mantlings, etc, applied about 
the shield, by way of ornament. 

Accompany (ikn-mpini), v. 1460. [a. 
Fr. accomfagncr ; see Companion.] x. fro 
add or conjoin to -1587 ; to send (or give) with 
the addition of 1699; + reft, to unite oneself 
with -1650. +9. intr. (refl. pron. omitted.) 

To keep company with ; tuphem . to cohabit 
with -1760; absol. to combine -1577, a* 
tram. ( with omitted.) fTo keep company 
with ; tuphem . to cohabit with -1660 ; to con- 
voy, escort, attend c 1460 ; used fig. of things 
personified 14 77. 4. To go with as an attri- 
bute or attendant phenomenon 1731, 5. 

Mus. To a. (singing, a piece, the singer) : To 
join a singer or player by singing or playing 
an accompaniment. 

1. With fresh souldioun to them accompanied 
Foxs. To a. the word with a blow {mod.). x. Shee 
..bid ber . accompanie her aolitane father Sidney. 
The ladies accompanied the gentlemen in bunting 

S irties Strutt. Accompanied by his wife Freeman. 

ijeuner, accompanied by half a bottle of Bordeaux 
Hamkrton. 4.' The ejections of scoriae were accom- 
panied by bello wings Phillips. 

Accompanied now takes by with personal or active 
agents, with only when the agency is secondary. 
Hence Accompanier. Lamb. Accompanist, 
*yi»L Accompanying vbl. sb. going, or acting 
withi or giving as an accompaniment, *1 p, in Music ; 
ppl, a. attending 1 attached, appended. 

tAcccmplement 1587. [f. late L. ac- 
complcre .] Anything that completes or per- 
fects ; see Accomplishment. 

Accomplice (Akpmplis). 1485. [f. Com- 

plice. The ac- is obscure.] An associate in 
crime or guilt. Const. of\ also with the 
criminal, in the crime. Also playfully [rare). 
An a. of [Catiline's] Crime Dr ydbn. Our . . Generali, 
And . . his accomplices Shaks. Hence Acco’m- 
pUceahlp (rare), AccompU'clty (rare), the state 
of being an a. 

Accomplish (alqrmplij), v. ME. [a.OFr. 
mcomplisse acomplir , now accomflir : — late L. 
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accomplcre. The hist, pronunc. is &k»mplij.] 
x. tram. To perform, carry out + intr. -1509. 
9. To complete (a work 1477, time 157a, a dis- 
tance 1855). 8* To equip completely 1588. 

4. To perfect in mental acquirements ; to finish 

1 desire accomplished is sweet to the soule 
Prov, xiii. 19. a To a. seuentie yeerea Dan* 
lx. a, half a league or more Prescott. 3. The 
Armourers accomplishing the Knights Hen, V, iv. 
Chor xs 4. Thou art a Gentleman i..wull-accom* 
plish'd Two Gent. iv. iii. 1% Hence Acco*m- 
pllabable a. practicable. Accomplisher. 
Accomplished (Ak*rmplijt), ppl. a. 1475. 

i f. prec.] x. Fulfilled, completed 1577. 9. 
*erfect ; esp. in acquirements, etc. 1475. +3* 

Fully versed in. 

1. Not yet eight years a. Hounshed. A. service, 
Sou they. a. An a. courtier Cymb, l t, *03. A. 
speaking is an art Black ie. 

Accomplishment (ik^mplijm^nt). 1460. 
[a. Fr. accompliisement. See Accomplish.] 
x. The action of accomplishing, or the being ac- 
complished ; completion. 9 . The act of per- 
fecting, or the being perfected; perfection 1561. 
3. An achievement or attainment 1599. 4. 

Anything that completely equips, as accoutre- 
ment ; m mod. use, an ornamental attain- 
ment or acquirement ; occas. a superficial ac- 
quirement. 

s. The A. of the Duke of York's marriage with 
the princess of Modena Johnson. a. The finishing 
stroke and very A. of virtue Shaftesbury. 3. A 
harmony— the a. of correct and vigilant judgement 
Mrs. Radcliffb. 4. The externall Accomplish, 
ments of Kingly prosperity Milt. To fold and seal 
a letter adroitly is not the lowest of accomplishments 
De Quincey. 

Accompt, V. and sb., arch. f. Account. 
Accomptant, arch. f. ACCOUNTANT. Ac- 
compter, obs. f. Accounter. 

Accord (ik^'id), V. OE. [a. OFr. acor- 
der : — late L- accordare , refash, after L.] lit. 
To bring heart to heart. 1. f Irani. To 
cause to agree, to reconcile (persons) -1709 ; 
frefi. and pass, to reconcile oneself with -1786 ; 
to compose (quarrels or differences) ME. ; 
■fto attune to -1663. 9. intr. (refl. pron. 

suppressed). To come to an agreement (see 
quots.) ME. ; fto agree to, to assent or con- 
sent to -1674 ; of things : To be in harmony 
with ME. ; + inipers. to be suitable or proper 
fL. convenit) -1556. 8- tram. (prep, omitted). 

+To agree upon -1676 ; to agree to grant ; 
hence, in loth c., to grant to , to award. 

x. We wolde gladly acorde you and hym Lo. Ber- 
ners. Musyque accordeth alie thinges Caxton. To 
a. a difference Longf. a. Two dogges and one bone 
Maye never a. in one 1500. We may.. a. with the 
Em per our Holckoft. To a. in common sentiments 
Hale. To. a. qfi the time to begin H. Smith. So 
ufon. fWith xubortLcl. s I acord wel that it ys so 
Chaucer. You, to his love must a. A.Y.L. v. iv. 


139. HU principles and Dradice do not a. well to- 
gether (mod.). Do that tnyna quhilk accords 1556. 
3. AH business being thus accorded 1676. The glimpses 
of eternity To saints accorded Wordsw. Hence 
AccoTdable a. accordant 1 reconcilable. Acco*r- 
dancy. agreement. Acco'rded ppl. a. reconciled ; 

5 ranted. Acco*rder, one who agrees, or bestows. 
Lcco'rdmeut, reconcilement. 

Accord ( 5 k/?*jd). ME. [a. OFr. acord , 
acorde, f. acordcr ; see prec.] 1. Reconcilia- 
tion ; concurrence of opinion, will, or action ; 
consent MK. 9. A formal act of reconcilia- 
tion ; a treaty ME. 8 < Law. An extrajudicial 
arrangement X625. 4. Harmonious corre- 

spondence, e.g. of colours and tints; esp . of 
sounds ; Agreement in pitch and tone ; har- 
mony ME. +5. Assent to a proposal ; per- 
mission -1603. 

t. True A. is an Union of . . the Will and Affections 
R. Tones. Family a. Cow per. A. of hands and back 
ana forward steps Wordsw. To be of, at a. with : 
to agree with. IVith (fof) one a. : with unanimity, 
a Toe pees and the acord y made.. Caxton. A 
general a. with Holland Motlky. 4 The ayres 
and accords of the Harpe Bacon. 4 This gentle 
and unforced a. of Hamlet Haml. i. ii. 123. Ofdby , 
t on) ends own a. 1 of one’s own motion. 
fAccOTd, adv. or a. ME. [? for a accord ; 
or short f. accorded .] In accord. Chaucer. 
Accordance (SkjpjdfiLns). ME. [a. OFr. 
acor dance \ see Accord v.] The state of 
being in accord, or the act of agreeing or 
granting ; harmony ; conformity. 

The accordaunce Of..songe Rom. Rote 498. The 
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degree of a. Phillips, In a. with (rarely to): in con* 
formity to. 

Accordant (ik^xdlnt). a. ME. [a. OFr. 
acordant ; see Accord v.\ i. Conformable 
to, with, 9. absol. ^Concurring in mind, 
agreeable -1599 ; agreeing in action or morion ; 
esp. of sounds ; harmonious X764. f 3. 
Appropriate, fitting -1574. 

A. with reason F ary an, with the pride of London 
Misa Yqmge. a. If bee found her a. Much Ado u 
L ii. A. strings R. Lloyd, action Kinglaks. 3. 
With warvantie a. Littleton's Ten, Hence Accor- 
dantly adv. 

According jdiij) , ///. a. and adv. M E. 
ff. Accord t/.J ppl, ad i. fx. Corresponding 
to -153a. g. absol. Agreeing in nature or 
action ; consentient X450. *j-$. Appropriate, 

fitting -1674. 4. adv. + absol. — ACCORD- 

INGLY 4. 

a. This a. voice of national wisdom Burns. The a. 
hearts of men Tennyson. 4 Thou [hast] a stub- 
borne soule.. And squax'st thy life a. Meas./or M. 
v. i. 487. Phr. According as : exactly or just as. Ac- 
cording to: in a manner consistent with ; fsuitably ta 

Accordingly (&k^idiqli) ? adv. ME. [f. 
prec.] fx. Harmoniously -1514- 
Becomingly, suitably -1634. fg. In the order 
specified ; respectively -1603. 4. In accor- 

dance with the premises ; correspondingly 
z 599 I bi natural sequence 1688. 

4 When you have seene more .. proceed a. Muck 
Ado 111. ii. 125. Phr. fAccordingly to: conformably 
to. Accordingly as 1 just as. 

Accordion (ik^idion). 1849. [f. It. accor- 
dare ; cf. clarion .] A portable musical hand- 
instrument, consisting of a small pair of bellows 
and a range of keys, which on being pressed 
admit wind to metal reeds. Also as adj., fold- 
ing like an a. Hence Acco rdionlsL 

Accost (ak^st), r. 1578. [a. Fr . accost er \ — 
late L. ac cos tare, to be side to side. Formerly 
arcoast, after Coast.] tx. intr. To lie 
alongside -1611 ; tram, to border on -166a; 
to go alongside of, to Coast -1603. fa. 
refl. To accost oneself with, keep beside (rare) ; 
intr, to draw near to -163s. 3 * tram. To 

approach for any purpose; to face; to make 
up to. arch. 1599. 4. To address 16 r a. 5. To 

solicit in the street for an improper purpose 1887. 

s. tram. If his land acco&tetn the sea Fuller. 
3. A is front her, boord ber, woe her, assail her Tw. 
Night 1. iii. 5?. 4. [They] thus.. a. him soon Milt. 

Hence Acco*st sh. salutation. Acco'stable a. 
ready to accost ; approachable. AcCO’sted ppl. a. 
Her. placed side by tide. Aceo'ating vbl. sb. fa 
coming alongside ; advance (towards intercourse), 
f Acco'atment, the action of accosting. 

|| Accouche (AkwJ, akau’tj). v, 1867. [a. Fr. 
accoucher : see A- 7, COUCH .1 To act as mid- 
wife. 

|| Accouchement (akufm&A, Aku jmfint, 

akau*tjmftnt). 1809. [Fr., I accoucher ; see 

prec.] Delivery in child-bcd. 
u Accoucheur (ak^JoT), 1759. [Fr., ac- 
coucher \ see Accouche v.] A man midwife ; 
alxo formerly -» nevt. 

|| Accoucheuse (ak«jo*z, - 5 *z). 1867. [Fr. 
fem. of prec.l A midwife, 
t Acoounsel, v. ME. [a. OFr. aconseillier.] 
To COUNSLL -1649. 

Account (akou-nt), v. [ME. acunten , a. 
OFr. acunter, aconter : — late L. accomptare for 
*accomputare. Refashioned as accompt , after 
Fr.] +1. To count, count up -1589; absol. 
-1776 ; to calculate, reckon -1788 ; to xeokon 
in -1896. Also with to, fon, fthat. 9. intr \ 
To render or receive an account ME. ; tram . 
to render account of >6x4 ; to render an account 
for trust moneys ; to explain ; to answer for (see 
quots.) 1679. 8* tram. To estimate, value, 

hold (a thing to be so and so). Also with 
inf. or subord. cl. So, to account of \ to think 
much, etc. of a thing. ME. f4. To narrate. 
tram, and intr, ME. 

s. He [a grocer J mutt be able to. .a. A Smite. The 
Hejcrh .. U accounted from the year of the flight of 
Mahomet . .from Mecca 1788. All sorts of graces ac- 
counted to you D. J eh fold. a. Ramnarain was 
ready to a. lairly J as. Mill. All receipts should be 
accounted to a finance committee M. Pattiron. At 
once accounting for his deep arrears Drydrn. To 
a. for the greater cold Tyndall The terrier ac- 
counted for one, the keeper for another Thackbray. 
3. (!) therein doe a. my selfe well paid Merck. V. 
iv. X 417. Wee are accounted as sbeepe Rom, viii 
36, They are nothing to be accounted of I. Taylor, 
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Hence Aoeonmted PPL m. r scfc o oe d. fAc- 
cou*nter,ona who accounts or narrates. Account* 
log {vbL sb. fcomputingj also attrib, { with ferx 
answering for, explaining i PPL a. t counting; that 
keeps accounts {mrch^. Accotrntment, the work 
f f accounting, responsibility* 

Account (ikau'nt), sb. ME. [a. OFr. acunt, 
scout, later acompt, f. d + cont : — late L, com 
plum, d. comfutum ; see prec. Refashioned 
accompt in ixtn c.] x . Counting, reckoning, 
calculation ME. a. A statement of moneys re- 
c ived and paid, with calculation of the balance; 
also one of the heads under which accounts 
are kept in a ledger ME. ; the preparing a 
muement of money transactions 1646. 8. 

A reckoning in one s favour ; advantage x6xx. 
4. A statement of the administration of money 
*-n trust 15x3 ; hence, a statement as to re- 
sponsibilities generally ; answering for conduct, 
e. g. on the Last Day ME. ; +also in same 
sense pL was used as sing. a. of money -176a; 
b. af responsibility or conduct -1564. 5. 

Law. A writ or action against a bailiff, re- 
ceiver , etc., who refuse to render accompt 1622. 

6. Estimation, consideration, importance ME. 

7. A relation, report or description X614. 

1. Quick at accounts {mod.). To cast accounts, to 
make calculations. Money of a, denominations of 
money used in reckoning only. a At many times 
I brought in my accompts Timon n, iL 14a. To open 
or close an a. -with on*. To render or tend in an a. : 
to give a statement of money due. A. current 1 a 
running account. Joint a. i one entered into by two 
parties not otherwise in partnership. To keep ac- 
counts 'pi.). To balance or square accounts : to pay 
or receive the balance shown. Cash A., Suspense A n 
etc. For the a. {Stock Exchange ) : not for cash, but 
for settlement on the next settling-day. Jn a. with : 
in relations requiring the keeping of an a. with. To 
place or Pass to a. i to debit or credit a person's a. 
with For a. of. to be accounted to for. On a.i as 
an interim payment on a. of something in process. 
On one’s a, t in his behalf and at his expense. On 
one’s own a. On a. gf t because of 1 tconceming. 
Commissioners of public a. Hau.au. 3, Wherein 
they expected to find their own a. Swift, A kind 
which cannot be turned to any a. Hr. Martineau. 
a The ordinary cannot demand accompt for them 
Pkrkins. Claudio shall render me a deere a. Much 
Ado iv. L 338. He has gone to his a. Mass vat. To give 
a, of. to account for. To give a good a, of . to be 
successful with. Accompts to be made to the King 
Lamhasdx. We shall render an accompts for [their] 
If vet BacoN. %. A. does not lie against an infant 
Tomlins. 6. A Scholler..of good accompt B. Jons, 
To make a.of. to esteem. To take {into) a. {of) • 
to notice. To leave out of a- To lay one’s a. with 
(fin, for) i to reckon upon. {Orig. Sc.) 7. An 
accompt of my poor© voyage Campion. He trusted 
nobody’s a. of it Dicksn*. Hence fAccou'ntioss a 
beyond count t irresponsible. 

at t rib. and Comb. A.- book, one prepared for the 
keeping of accounts. A. day, day of reckoning. 
A. Salon, a detailed account of the sale of a parcel 
of goods. 

fAccou-nt, pple . 1548. Short f. Ac- 

counted. 

Accountable (ikauntibl), a. 1583. [f. 
Account v.] x. Liable to bo called to 
account; responsible (to, for) 1583 ; also simply 
1640. fa. To be counted on -1709. + 8. 

To be computed -1589 ; attributable to -x68x, 
4. Explicable. (Ct unaccountable,) 1665. 
Also with for 1745. 

1. 1 am a. to no man Steel*. A to the volunteer 
for the residue of the sum Wellington. 4 A very 
a. obstinacy Gao. Eliot, Hence Accounta- 
bility, A cc ou*n tablenesa, responsibility (tofer). 
Accountably adv. 

Accountant (ikau’nUnt). 1453. [*• Fr. 
accompt ant ; see Account v.] fA. ad). Giving 
or liable to give an account *1649. 

B. sb. x. One accountable or responsible^ In 
Law, the defendant in action of Account X453. 
a. One who counts ; a calculator 1646. 8* One 
who professionally makes up accounts; an 
officer in a public office who has eharge of the 
accounts 1539, +4* A narrator -165*. 

a Any crow n debtor or a. to the crown Will tame 
I t fa no plea by an a. that he was robbed Tomlins. 
a He is an excellent A. Steele. 3. A. -General, 
the superintending accountant in various public offices 
Skilful accountants J evoke. Hence Accountancy, 
the ait or practice of an a* Accountantship, the 
office of an a. 

"tAecotrpk, v, X486. [a. OFr, acopler, 

acouflcr, f. d + coble.) To couple -1635. Ac- 
complement 1483. [a. Fr.] +1. The action 
af coupling: marriage union *1594. a In 
Carpentry, A tie Or brace, f Aceeu'pUng, vbl. 


sb, 2525. [f. Accouplb.J Coupling; up 

union in marriage 

tAccoa-rage, v. [a. Fi. accourager , L d + 
corage, courage , ] To encourage. Spenser. 
fAccou-rt, 0. [f. Court v. + ac- - ad.] 

To court. Spenser, 

Accoutre (ffikwtw), v, 1606. [a. MFr. 
accpustrer, accoutrer ; prob. f. d + coustre a 
sacristan, who reb*d the clergyman,] To 
•quip, array. 

Aptly acooustred, arid armed Cap-a-pe Dkkkkil 
H e accoutred me with other necessaries Swift. 
Hence Accoutred a, (The only part of the vb. 
much vied.) 

Accoutrement (&ktf naimfat). 1549. [a. 

MFr. accoustr count, accoutrement ; see AC- 
COUTRE .1 1. Apparel, outfit, equipment 

( Usu. pi.). Milit . Equipments other than arms 
and dress. a. The process of accoutring or 
being accoutred 1598. 

Point deuice in your accoustrements A. Y, L. in. iL 
402. The wax-contractor and the su-maker 1858. 

fAccoy, v . ME, [a. OFr. acoicr , f. d + 
cot ; — L. quit turn.] To quiet ; hence, to soothe, 
to silence, or daunt -164 7. 

With kind words accoyd Spensee. 

fAccrea-se, v. M E. [a, OFr. accreistre 
: — L accrcscere J see also Accresce.] To 
increase, trans. and intr. Hence Accrea'ae 
sb. increase. 

Accredit (ikre-dit), v. 1620. [a. Fr. ac- 
credit er, f. d + cridit, | 1. To put into credit, 

to set forth as credible ; to vouch for 1620. 
a. To furnish with credentials ; to authorize 
as an envoy. Const, to, at, 1794. 

1. His censure will (to use the new., phrase) a. his 
praises Cowpeb. Phr. To a one with something \ X. o 
vouch for it as his. Mr. Bright.. was accredited with 
having said [etc.J 1680. a Accredited at SL Peters- 
burg King lake. var. f Accre’ditate v., whence 
Accredita'tlon, the action of accrediting, or being 
accredited. Accre'dited ppl. a. furnished with 
credentials: authoritatively sanctioned. 

AccrementitLal (8ekrftn£nti*Jal),<*. 1879. 
[f L, +accrcmentum, f. accrcscere ; see AC- 
CRESCE.] Biol. Pertaining to accrementition. 
Accrementition fseikrim&itrfen). 1879. 
lmprop. formation after prec. Cf. fermenta- 
tion.] Biol, Organic growth, by development 
of blastema, or by fission of cells ; —Accre- 
tion. 

Accresce (&kre*s), v. 1634. [ad. L. ac- 
crescere. Refash, on Accrease from Fr.] x. 
To accrue (in Rom. Law). fa. trans . To 
add to 1652 Hence Accre'scence, continu- 
ous growth ; an accretion. Accre*scency, an 
accretion. Accrescent a growing continu- 
ously ; Bot. growing larger alter flowering. 
Accrete (akrrt), v. 1784. [f. L. aecret -, 

accrcscere ; see ACCRESCE. J 1 . intr. T o grow 
together by adhesion ; to grow to 1869. a. 
trans. To cause to grow or unite to 1871. 
Accre-te, ppl. a. 1824. [ad. L. accretus ; 
see Accresce.] x. Formed by accretion ; 
factitious. a. Bot Grown together ; said of 
parts normally separate 2847 
Accretion (akrf-Jon). 1615. [ad. L. accre- 
tionem ; see Accresce.] x. Continued 
growth. a. The growing together of parti- 
cles, or of parts normally separate 1655 ; any- 
thing so formed 1873. 8- The process of 

growth by external addition 1626, 4. The 

adhesion of external matter or things so as to 
cause increase 1713; that which so adheres, 
an extraneous addition 2653. 5, Law , a. 

— Accession. 183a b. The Increase of an 
inheritance or legacy by the addition of the 
share of a failing co-heir or co-legatee z88o, 
x. The tendency of all power Is to a. Helps. a. 
The drop, gathered by a. of minute particles, may 
be snow. Ice, or water Pniixim. The Bible— an a, 
of casual writings H. Rogers, j, Inanimate Bodies 
..have an A* but no Alimentation Bacon. 4. The 
a. after K pure, of the palatal semivowel y Dour. 
The accretions of age MaarvALS. 

Aocre*tive, a. 1665. [f, L. aecret-, ac- 

crescent.] Belonging to accretion. 
tAccri-mtaate, v. 2655. L, ac-mad- 
+triminari.] To accuse of crime. Hence 
fAccrlmina-tloii, accasation of crime. 
Accroach (ikr^tf), tt, ME. [a.OFr.arrw- 
cher (later acerocher), t . &+ croc ; see Crook.] 
prop. To draw with a hook ; hence, 1. To 


draw to oneself, acquire MB. a. With to 
oneself \ To usurp what is not one's own 2520 
3* intr. To encroach 1530. 

a They had attempted to a. to themselves royal 
power STuaaa. Hence Accro&’ching vbLsb. the 
act of drawing to oneself t usurping sovereign power. 
Accroa'chment. 

Accrual (ikr£*&l). [f. Accrue v.] - Ac- 
cretion 5 b. at i rib., as a. basis . 
t Accrue (Akr«*), sb. 1577. [a. Ft. accrue, 
accrottre : — L, accrcscere ; see Accrease.] 
Accession, reinforcement. (Cf. Crew.) 
Accrue (&kr£‘), v. X470. [f. the sb.] X. 
To fail (to any one) as a natural growth 01 
increment; to come as an accession or ad- 
vantage. Const unto, to. a. To arise or 
spring (from, by, +0/) as a natural growth or 
result used esp. of interest 1589, +3. To 

grow, grow up 1604. +4. trans. To collect 1594. 

x. Lands left to the shore . . accrew wholly to the 
King x6aa. a. Interest begins to a. from the moment 
(etc.] McCulloch. Hence Accrue*d ppl. a. accumu- 
lated by growth; Her. full grown. AccntO'ment, 
the action of accruing as a natural accession, or as 
interest ; that which accrues or has accrued. Ac- 
enrer (Law), the action of accruing: « Accre- 
tion 5 b. Accrn*tng vbl. sb natural growth : 
PPL a. arising in due course. 

AccubatJon (as kif/b/i-Jan). 1646. [ad. L. 
accubationem , var. of accubitionem. ) +1. 

The ancient posture of reclining at table -1656. 
9. Med. — Accouchement. 1879. 
Accumbent (&ktrmb£nt). 1656. Tad. L, 
accumbentem, accumbere .] A. ppl. a. i. Reclin- 
ing at table 1727 9. Bot f Lying against 

anything ; opp. to incumbent. Applied to the 
cotyledons of an embryo when their edges lie 
against the folded radicle, B. sb. One who 
reclines, or is. at table 1656. 
tAccu Tnber, v. ME. [for earlier encombre 
(A- pref. 10), a. OFr, encombrer , f. en+combrer ; 
see Cumber^ Refash, after wds. in a - : — L 
ad-.] To encumber, oppress, crush. 

Accombred with the cloaked hatred of Cain Homi. 
lies. Hence tAccu*mbr&nce, the act of encutm 
bering. i Accu mbroua a. cumbrous. Chaucer. 

Accumulate (iki»-midUt), ppl \ a. 1533. 

[ad. L. accumulatus, acoumulare , f. ac- ■« ad- 
+ cumu/are.] Heaped up by additions. A« 
pple. replaced by Accumulated, 
Accumulate (&kitrmi£lrit), v. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To heap up in a mass, to pile up ; to 
collect Jig. 1529. absol. 18158, Occas. lit 

(after Lafi) 1809. a. To take (degrees) by 

Accumulation ; also absoL 1691. 8* itstr. 

(from refl.) To go on Increasing 1759. 

1. To a. piles of wealth Hen. VIII, in. tt. 107, aa 
immense debt Burke, authorities X798, To a* beyond 
our wants 1858. 3. Where wealth accumulates Gold- 

smith. 

Accumulation (&kifi*mi«l/i jbn). 1490. 
[ad. L. accumulationem ; see Accumulate.] 
x. The action of accumulating, lit. and fg. 
1606. b. The process of growing into a heap , 
spec, the growth of money by the addition 
of interest to principal 1490. 3. The com- 

bination of several acts or exercises into one ; 
spec, the taking of higher and lower degrees 
together, or at a shorter interval than Is usual 
Z753- 4* An accumulated mass ; a pile 1490 

x. Quicka a. of renown# Ant, * CL in. L 19 The 
instinct of a. Hameeton. a. The a of ruins and 
rubbish from above Stanley. x To tay the divine 
offices by a 1865. 4. An a of knowledge Johnson, 

of capital Carlyle, of ; snow Huxlky. 

Accumulative (£ki£*mii 71 $tiv), a. 2651. 

[f. L. accumulate aecumulart ; see ACCUMU- 
LATE.] x. Arising from accumulation ; cumu- 

lative. 9. Tending to increase in amount 
1857. 3. Given to accumulate 18x7, Hence 

Accumulatively adv , Accu*mulatlveneaa 
Accumulator (&ki£‘mitflritai). 1691. [ad. 
L.] x. One who amasses 1748. a. One 
who takes degrees by Accumulation z6ox 
A nything that [accumulates. spec. An 
apparatus for accumulating electricity. 1877. 
fAccur(rc, v. 1555. [«d. L. acnerrert , 

Cf. Fr. actourir,] To run to ; to meet -1653. 
^Often for Occur. 

Accuracy (* kfflritt). 166a. [1 Accu- 
rate,] The state ef being Accurate ; pre- 
cision, correctness. 

Experiments that raquira a greater a E Wallse. 
A or ringing Huxlky. 
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ACCURATE 

Accurate (wlri&rft), a. 1619. Tad. L. #r- 
euratus, occur are.) fx. Executed with care 

-1738. a Of tnings and person* : Exact, 
correct, as the result of care x6is, a* Of 
things t Conforming to a standard, or to truth ; 
precise, correct 1651, 

a Acuiat diaries Burton. A. attempts 1738. 

An a. knowledge of mineralogy Sullivan. An a. and 
learned printer Dirdin. 3. Aoa term Burkb, solu- 
tion {mod). Hence A'conrately ado. with careful 
exactness; without error or deface A'ccnrateneas. 
(Properly of a person.) 

Accurse (Akfius), v. arch . Pcl> pple. 1 
cursed, accurst. ME, [f. A- pref. 7 + OE, 
cursian to Cursb, The a- in a-cursc, appar. 
intent., was erron. latinized to ac- in 15th c.] 
To pronounce or imprecate a curse upon ; to 
devote to perdition, or misery. 

She had purchased a curse of the pope, to a curse 
all y said barons Fabyan. Accursed Above all 
cattle Milt. Hence AccuTsed, aecirrat ppl. a. 
lying under a curse t worthy ofi or bringing with it, a 
curse f also mbeoL Accu'raedlyWv. arch, Ac- 
cuTsedneas. arch. tAccn*raing vbL sb, the act 

of pronouncing a curse 1 excommunication, 
f Accurtatlon. 1583. [a. med.L. accurta- 

tionem.) Shortening -1594. 

Accusant (Akid-zAnt). i6xr. [a. Fr. : — 
L. accusantem, accusart. 1 One who accuses. 
Accusation (sekito/i*Jan). ME. [a. Fr. 

ad. L. accusation em, f. accusart.! i. The 
act of accusing, or the being accused. n. The 
charge, or the declaration containing it ; an in- 
dictment ME, 

1. Be thou constant in the a. Much Ado n. iL 55. 
Under the a. of his country Buaaa a To this a. 
I will not plead 186a. 

Accusative (AkidzAtiv), a, ME. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. accusative is * of the nature of accusa- 
tion * — Gr. (vt&ois) alrtaTiurjf and also 1 of 
or pertaining to that which is caused' (rb 
alnarbo).] Gram . In inflected languages the 
name of the case expressing primarily destina- 
tion ; hence, the case expressing the object of 
transitive verbs, i. e. the destination of the 
verbalaction ; applied, in uninflected languages, 
to the relation in which the object stands, Usu. 
sb. (cast being omitted). +a. (From Accuse 
v.) Accusatory ME. 

s. The fourte case is accuaatif case Costa Rom, 
(1879) 417. a. A very a. age Sim E. Daring. Hence 
Accu s&ti’val a, Accu-aatively adv. In an a. 
manner ; relating to the a. case, 
t Accusator, -our. ME. [a. Fr. accusa- 
teur : — L. accusatorem.) An accuser. 
Accusatorial (Aki«izAt 5 **riAl),<i. 1803. [f. 
L. accusatorial.') Of orpertalning to an accuser. 

A procedure, that in which the. .prosecutor is.. a 
different person from the judge Bentham. Hence 
Accu'a&torially ad v. by means of a formal accuser. 

Accusatory (Akid*zatori), a, 1601. [ad. L. 
accusatoriusA Of the nature of an accusation. 

Accuse (Akidz), v, ME. [a. OFr. acuser 
: — L, accusers , for accausare, f. ac- — ad- + 
causare ; a - was refashioned as ac- after L.] 
x. To charge with a fault ; to blame ; also 
with as , ffor, or subord, cl, 151 3. a. To 
accuse of (+ for, fin, + upon) ; To charge with 
the crime of ME.; also also l (obj. omitted), 
and intr. 8- To betray, disclose, and fig. 
to indicate, or make known {rare) ME. 

s. He had accused him to the king Burnet Such 
frugal virtue malice may a Deydsm. Accused as ac- 
cessary to the crime (mod.\ a. Atreui accused 
himself of murdra Lydgate. Who is he that accuseth 
(mod\ They accusen falsely agaynste Chryste 
Wycliv. g, The distributiou of the scene accuses 
an absence of motive or thought 1864. Hence 
AccWaable *. liable to be accused 1 liable to the 
charge of, Accu aably adv. Accu’sal, the act of 
accusing. fAccu*se, accusation a Hen VI, ul i. 
160, Accused ppL a, charged with a crime or 
fault (Usu. the accused : the prisoner at the bar.) 
fAccu'sement, the action of accusing Accu'S* 
ing vbl. sb, the action of accusing | ppl. a, blaming j 
reproachful. Accusingly adv. 

Accuser (aki«-zai). ME. [f. Accuse v.) 
One who accuses or blames ; esp, one who 
prosecutes in a court of justice. 

Satan. . , The tempter ere the a. of mankind Milt, 
fAccuaor, -our. ME. [a. Anglo-Fr.] 
Early ff. Accuser. 

Accustom (Ake’stom), v. 1477. [a. OFr. 
acostumer, f . A + costume i— late L. costume 
costudinem >— cl. U consuctudinem CUSTOM ; a- 
was refashioned as ac- after L.] fx. tram. 
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To make customary or familiar; to practise 
habitually. Freq. in pass., to be accustomed . 
-1768. fa. intr. To become familiar, to con- 
sort or cohabit with -1670. 8* tram. To 

habituate {to, fin , finto, ffor, fwith . os to do) 
X478, Also re] f and •fintr, 
i. Such.. thanks As.. friends a. on the shore Mar- 
lowe. a. With the best man we a. openly Milton, 
jl The ear . . is accustomed to stillness Kurkin, rtf . 
With servants, never a. yourself to .. passionate lan- 
guage Chatham, intr. Those, .who. .a. to wash their 
heads Evelyn. Hence tAccu*etom sb, habit. 
fAccu*etomable * usually practising or practised. 
Accu*atomably adv. customarily. rAccu*atom- 
ance, customary use or practice. TAccu*atoxnarlly 
adv. usually. Accu’etomary a. arch, usual, 
tAccu*atomate ppl, a, accustomed. Accustom- 
ing vbl, sb, f making oneself familiar with, con- 
sorting 1 habituating. 

Accustomed (Aku-stamd),#/. a. 1483. [f. 
Accustom x/.] 1. Made customary; habitual, 

fa. Frequented by customers -177a. 

s. TV a. sight of death A . Y, L. hl v. 4. a. A well 

a. shop Smollstt. Hence Accix'atomcdly adv. 
Accu atomedneaa, the quality or fact of being a. 
Ace (*%). ME. [a. Fr. as L. as (said to 
be a. Tarentine As ■» Gr. eh one).] x. One 
at dice, or the side of the die marked with one 
pip, and counting as one ; afterwards ex- 
tended to cards, dominoes, etc A mbs ace, 
both aces ; deuce act (OFr.) two aces at one 
throw (now taken as deuce* ace — a and x ; so 
trey ace, syce ace , etc.), b. A point at rackets, 
lawn tennis, etc. a .fig. Bad luck, loss ( — the 
lowest throw) ; the perfection ( — the best card) 
ME. An aviator who has brought down three 
enemy machines, a crack aviator 19x7. 8* fig* A 
single point, a jot, particle, or atom 1538. 

1. Cymb. 11. iii. 3. a. The a. and wale o' honest men 
Burns. 3. To bate an ace : to make the slightest 
abatement. Bating him that a., he was a truly great 
man North. Within an ace of r on the very point 
o£ I was within an a. of being talked to death 
T, Baoww. Hence Ace v. to score an ace against an 
opponent (cf. z b above). 

-acea, L. suffix, pi. neut. of -aceus — belong- 
ing to, etc. ; see -aceous. Used (in neut. pi 
sc. animalia) to form names of classes or orders 
of animals, as Crustacea , etc, 

-acese, L. suffix, pi, fem. of - aceus , as above. 
Used (in fem. pL sc. plants r) to form names of 
orders or families of plants, as Rosacese , etc. 

-acean, t L. -aceus + an. As an adj. — 
-aceus ; as asb.— sing, to collect pis. in -acea, 
Acediamine (se'Bidai'Amain). 1877. [f. 
Ace[tic 1 + Diamine.] Chem . An amine of 
composition C* N S H«, 

fAcedy. 1633. [f. as Accidie] Torpor. 
Aceldama (&ke*l-, ftie'ld&m&V ME. [Gr. 
’AxeAfafid, a. Aram, bkel dama field of blood.] 
The name of the field near Jerusalem bought 
with the blood-money received by Juaas 
Iscariot. Hence fig. A field of bloodshed. 
fig. What an A. Sicily has been Burke. 

Acenapfrtbezae (««sin8e*f>ih). 1877. [£. 
Ace[tic] * Naphthene.] Chem. A com- 
pound substance of the Naphthalene group, 
C12H10. 

Acenaphthylene (sc: sfnse*f)>il/h). 1877. [f. 
Ace[ticJ + Naphtha + -vl * -ene.] Chem 
A compound substance of the Naphthalene 
group Ci a H fl , having two atoms of H less than 
Acenaphthene 

Acentric, a. 1859. [f. Gr.Aneyrpos.'] With- 
out a centre 

aceous (^*Jos), suffix, L L. -ace -us, -a, -um, 
of the nature of. Used in Nat. Hist to supply 
adjs. resembling L. words in -aceus, to nouns 
in -acea, -acem ; also in other words, as cret- 
aceous, etc. 

tAcephal. 1549. [a. Fr. acfphale , ad. 

lateL. acephalus ; see Acephali.] A. adj. m 
Acephalous. B. sb. [ sc. animal] — Acs- 
phalan. 1607. 

|| Acephala (&se*falfi), sb. pi. 1847. flateL., 
a. Gr. dnl<pa\a adj. neut pi — headless (sc. 
animalia).] One of the two great divisions of 
molluscs. Sing. Acephalan, or Acbphal, 
Acephalan (XscfaUn). 1856. [£ prec.] 

A . adj. Of or pertaining to the Acephala. 

B. sb. [sc animal A 

u Acephali (kse-filw), sb. pi. 1600. [late 
Lw pi of acephalus , a. Gr, MipaKos.] t. 


acetal 

Nat. Hist. (Imaginary) men or animals without 
heads. 9. EccL Hist. A name of various 
Christian bodies, which owned either no leader, 
no earthly head, or no bishop 1695 f 8* 

Bug. Hist. Certain Levellers of the time Of 
K. Henry I 1721. Hence fAcepha'llan a. 
and sb. tAee*phaliat {rare) ; also Ace'phalite. 

Acephalocyat (te‘fah7,sist). i8q 6. [ad. 
modL, acephalocystis, L Or. AultpaAot * 
$cvoTit.] A headless bladder-worm ; a name 
for the hydatids. They are now known to be 
the larva of one of the tapeworms {Tteniadse), 
which enlarges into a globular cyst, with the 
head inverted and so invisible. Hence Ace<- 
phalocjnstie a. 

Acephalous (Ise'fllles), 8. 1731. [f. Fr. 
aciphalc , or late L. acephalus.] 1. Headless. 

owning no leader or chief 175X. 

* * * atSly 


Having or < 


aborted or cut off 1880. 8* Lacking the be- 

ginning, as an imperfect manuscript or verse 
1753. 

1. Ana. pedigree Grot*. a An a body politic 
was inconceivable Sia F. PAUsaava 5. An a 
structure of sentence Da Quincsy. 

Acerate (ae-ser^t). 1847. [f.L. acer maple.] 
Chem. A salt of aceric acid. 

Acerb (&s 5 -jb), a. 1657. [ad. L. acerbus ; 
cf. Fr. acerbe. ] Sour and bitter, as unripe fruit ; 
also//. 

Acerbate (se*saib^t) y v. 1731- [f.L .acer- 
bat-, acerbate.] To sour or embitter ; usu. fig. 
Hence Ace-rbate ppl. a . embittered. 

Acerbic (&s 5 ubik), a. 1865. [f. L. acerbus.] 
Sour or harsh. 

Acerbity (&s 5 ubYti). 1579. [a. Fr. accr- 

biU, ad. L. acerbitatem.] x. Sourness of 
taste, with astringency x6ix. a. fig. Of men, 
their words, etc. : Sharpness and bitterness, 
keen harshness 1573. 

a A. of pain Harrow. The a of political warfare 
Disraeli. 

Aceric (&se*rik), a. 1847. [ad. mod.L. 
acericus. 1 Pertaining to the maple, as aceric 
acid \ which Is found in its sap. 

Acerose (mcro*-*), a. 1785. [ad. L. aoe- 
rosus, f. acus chaff ; in sense a referred to acus 
needle. ] x • Like, or mixed with chaff (Diets.). 
9. Bot . Needle-shaped and rigid, as pine- 
leaves. var. Acerous. 

Acervata (AsouvA), ppl. a. 1848. [ad. 
L. acervatus.) Heaped, growing in heaps or 
clusters. Hence AceTvately adv , Acerva*- 
tlon, accumulation. AceTvative a. tending 
to heaping up. Ace*rvullxie a. of the form ot 
little heaps, 

Acescence (&se*s^ns). 1765. [a. mod.Fr. ; 
see Acescent.] The act of turning sour; 
acetous fermentation. 

Acescency (Ase sdnsi). 1756. [f. Ace- 

scent.] The quality or state of turning sour ; 
incipient or slight sourness. 

Acescent (&se*s£nt). 1731. [ad. L. ace- 

scentem, me esc ere.] A. adj. Turning sour ; or 
tending to turn acid; slightly sour, turned. 
lit. and fig. B. sb. [sc substance.) 

Acet- Chem. In comb. — A cetic, A CETYL 
bef a vowel, as in acet-amide, etc. 

Acetable (srs/tAbl). 1551. [ad. L. aceta- 
bulum, the form now used. 1 x. An ancient 
fluid measure ; a saucerful ; — half a giU 
9. — Acetabulum sb. 1684. 

II Acetabulum (aeaftse-bidlffm). ME, [L.j 
f. acetum + -abulum dim. of -abrum — a holder.] 
x. Rom. Antiq. A cup for holding vinegar at 
table; hence a measure, half a gill a. 
Animal Physiol. A cup-shaped cavity or organ : 
as, a. A sucker of the cuttle-fish or other cepba* 
lopod i66x. b. The socket of the thigh-bone 
1709 ; Hence , e. 1 he socket of any joint in 
insects 1898. d. A placental lobe, in ruminants. 
8- Bot. The receptacle of certain fungals. 
Hence Aceta*bular a. cup-like ; sucker-shaped, 
Aceta buli*feroua a. bearing acetabula. Ace- 
ta'bullform a. saucer-shaped. 

Acetal (te'slUed). 1860. [f. Acet(ic) * 
Al(cohol). ] Chem. A colourless liquid found 
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In preparing spirit of wine, the diethylatc of 
cthylidene or cthidcnc OTg-CHfOCtH,),. 
Acetaldehyde (m«*/'tse*ldrhaid). 1877. 
[contr. for Acetic aldehyde,] Chem, Common 
or ethyl aldehyde. 

Acetamide (se*s/t&mai>d f ise’timaid). 
1873. [f. M next + Amide.] Chem. The pri- 
mary Amide in which the replacing acid radi- 
cal is Acetyl ; C*H # 0 . NH, ; a white crystal- 
line solid, nearly neutral. 

Acetanilide (scsi'tse-nllaid). 1864. [f. 

Acet(yl) + Anilide. ] Chem. A compound of 
aniline and acetyl C,H # . NH.CjHjO. Erren. 
acetaniline . 

t A-cetars, a*cetaries, sb.pl. 16 1 a. [ad. 
L* acetaria.] Salad plants -1775. Hence 
Aceta-rione a. used in salads, as cress, eta. 

Acetary (srsftAri). 1674. fad. rood.L. 
acetarium , f. acetum.] An add pulpy sub- 
stance in the pear, etc., enclosed in a* mass of 
•alculous particles towards the base of the 
fruit. 

Acetate (srstoit}. 1807. [f. Acet-ic.] 
Chem. A salt formed by combining acetic add 
with a base ; as A. of lead \ 

A-cetated, ppl. a. 1791. [f. acetate vb, 
(not found!.] Treated with acetic acid. 

Aceta-tlon. 1863. [f. as prec.] — Ackti- 
fication. 

Acetic (ftsrtik, &se*tik), a. 1808. [f. L. 

ace turn.] Of the nature of or pertaining to 
vinegar. 

Phr. Acetic acidt The special acid of which 
vinegar is a diluted or crude form, produced by 
fermentation. Chemically , the monatomic monobasic 
acid of the ethyl or dicarbon series C3H4O,. Anhy- 
drous acetic acid, a synonym of acetic anhydride. 
Acetic series 1 The series of compound bodies con- 
taining the radical Acetyl C»H s O| as A. ether , A. 
oxide or anhydride. 


Acetify (&se*tifoi), v. 1864. [f. L. ace turn.] 
To subject to, or undergo, acetous fermenta- 
tion. Hence Ace tlflc&'tion, the action of 
converting into vinegar. Ace*tifler, an appa- 
ratus for produdng vinegar. 

Acetimeter (ae:s/ti mftai). 1875. [a* Fr. 
acitimktre .] An Instrument for measuring the 
strength of vinegar, or other acids. Hence 
Ace time ’trical «, var. Aceto* meter. 

A ceti mctry. 1875. [f. L. acetum + 

-mktry.] The determination of the strength 
or sourness of vinegar or acetic acid, or the 
proportion of it in any substance. 

Acetin (ae-sAin). 1874. [f. Acet- + -in(e 
■■ Gr. -<kij.] Acedc glycerin ; class name of 
A series consisting of glycerin, in which one. 
two. or all the three hydrogen atoms are 
replaced by acetyl CjHjO, thus lorming mono-, 
di -, or tri-acetin . 
tA*cetite, earUer t Acetate. 

A-cetlze,*. [f.L. Acetum.] -Acetify. 
Aceto-. Chem. In comb. — Acetic, Acetyl 
bef. a cons. (cf. Acet-), as in ace to-ch loride, etc. 
Acetone (ic-s/tAm). 185a [f. Acet(ic) + 
Gr. -wvrj ; see -ONE.] Chem. A colourless limpid 
liquid related to acetic add, but containing 
less oxygen ; pyro-acetic spirit It is the acetic 
ketone, and is called also Dimethyl hetone. 
Hence UA’cetonsrmia, Med \ a morbid state, 
marked by the presence of a. in the blood. 
A-cetonamln* Chem . a compound amine, 
obtained by heating a. with ammonia. A’ce- 
tonate, Chem . a salt of acetonic acid. Ace- 
to-nic a * derived from a. Acetoni’tril, Chem. 
an alcoholic cyanide or hydrocyanic ether ; the 
nitril of the acetic series, called also Bthenyl 
nitril and Methyl cyanide . 

Acetose («'s/t#»*s), a. 1338- [*d- late 

U acetosus.] Tasting like vinegar; sour. 
Hence Aceto*sity, the quality of being a. var. 
-fAceto-sous a. 

■fAcetowe, -ouse. 1547- l ad - 
Acetosa.] The herb Sorrel or Sorrel Dock 
(Humes Acetosa), 

Acetous (it’stos )* s. 177®* [*®» 

terns, "ease, ad. late L. acetosus .] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or having the qualities of vinegar ; four. 

*8 France «« V vl f ul f nt 

lvlx* Acetous fermentation t The chemical reaction 
by which sugar or alcohol Is changed into vinegar. 


t Acetous acidt A name given to vinegar In the 
erroneous belief that it contained leas oxygen than 
Acetic acid. 

Acetyl (wsAil). 1864, [f. Acbt(ic) + Gr. 
0*17.] Chem, A monatomic radical C*H, 0 , the 
basis of the acetic series. Also attrib. and 
in Comb. Hence Acetylic a. 

Acetylene (Ese-tflin). 1864. [1 Acetyl + 
-bne.] Chem, A gaseous hydrocarbon, CfHg, 
used as an illuminanL Also a, gas, tamp, 
||Ach (&x)» tnt, [G. and Celtic.] Ant 
Ariuenocarp (&krn*k&ip\ 1880. [f. Gr. 
i + xeUyetr to gape + tcapwlt ; cf. ACHENE.] 
A fruit which is an achene. 

+Acha*ife, v. ME. [:— Eschaufb, a. OFr. 
eschaufer (d chauffer ) *L. ex + calefare for cale- 
facere ; see A- pref. 9.] To heat ; fig, to heat 
with passion -1400. 

fAcn&’pe, v, ME. A by-form of Escape. 
fAchaque. [Sp.] Ailment. Howell. 

|j Acbar (ktjai). Anglo- Ind. [a. Pers.] 

Pickles. 

f Acha-rae, v. rare. ME. fa. Fr. achamer 
; — late L adcamare. 1 To tnirst for blood. 
Hence HAcha-rnemem, bloodthirsty fury. 
Achate ^se’kftt), sbA arch. ME. [a. OFr. 
achate, ad. L., a. Gr. dx^r^v.] An agate. 
tAchate, sbfi ME. fa. OFr. achat.] 
1. Purchase -1691. a. pi Things purchased; 
Cates -1644. 

f Acha*te, v. rare. i6oz* [a. OFr. achater 
: — late L. accaptare J To purchase. 
fAcha-tour. ME. [a. Anglo-Fr. : — late 
L. accaptatorem. ] A purchaser of provisions, 
esp. for the royal household ; a purveyor 

rz§» ake (<f«k), Vm OE. [Orig. a strong 

vb. like take, shake Historically the vb. is ake, 
the sb. ache, as in bake, batch, etc Both are 
written ache , but pronounced ake, since John- 
son's erron. derivation from Gr, dxor; see 
next wd.] 1. To be in pain ; esp. in con- 
tinuous or prolonged pain ; to throb with pain, 
fa. trans. To make to ache -1566. 

x. Lat our hedes nevere ake Chaucer. Thy sorrow 
aches in me Mas. Browning. Hence A'chage 
(after breakage) foe. Aching state. A’cher, he 
I who, or that which, ache*. A'chingly adv. 

Ache C^h), sbA [OE. sect is a deriv. of vb. 
ac-an to Ache, orig. with c (k) palatalised to 
ch (tj), as in make , match, etc. Till 1700 the 
sb. was atche (fttf, €tf), pL atches (Atjes, fetfis) ; 
see prec. J A pain ; esp. a continuous or 
abiding pain, physical or mental. 

[He] Fill all thy hones with Aches, make thee rote 
Temp. L. ii. 370. Much Ado uu Iv. 56, Hence 
▲xnelesa a. without ache. 

fAche sbfi ME. [a. Fr. ache t— L. 

apium , ad. Gr. diriov.] An umbelliferous 
plant ; prop. Sm allage ( 1 . e. Small-Ache) ; also 
parsley. 

Ache (?tj\ sb .* Name of the letter H, q. v. 
fAchea-t, achete, v. ME. [f. A- pref. 9 
— OFr. es-, e-, + Cheat.] To escheat ; to do 
one out ot 

fAche*ck f v. [f. A- pref. xx + Check.] 
To check. Chaucer. 

fAdhee-r, v. [f. A- pref. 11 + Cheer v.] 
To cheer -1660. 

Acheilary (kkoi'lkri), a. 1868. [f. Gr. 
d + ycaXot.J Bot . Wanting the lip of the 
corolla. Better achilary 
AcheMoua, a. 1879. [f. as prec.] Bot. 
Without a lip. Better achilous. 

Achene also achsene. 1845. [ad. 

mod.L. achsnium, f. Gr. d + x a * vfiv 10 B a P®-l 
Bot. A monospermal seed-vessel which does 
not open, witn a separable pericarp; any 
small brittle seed-like fruit ; a ' naked seed , 
Hence Ache'nial a, 

llAcheran (erk^rim). 1590. [I*, a. Gr.] 
A fabled river of the Lower World ; hence, 
the infernal regions. Hence Achero'ntic, -al 
a. of or belonging to Acheron, infernal ; 
gloomy ; waiting to cross Acheron, moribund, 
f Ache-toon. ME* [a. OFr. achcson, achai- 
son : — L. occasionem ; refash, Enchesoun, 
Enchrason; aphet. to Chesoun; see A- pref 
xcx] Occasion, purpose. 

Achieve (ktjf*v), v, ME. [a. Fr. achever, 


f. d chief (vemir) : — late U ad caput venire.] 
1. To finish, to carry out successfully, to bring 
to an end. absol. 1007. ■fa. intr , To come 
I to an end ; result, turn out ‘-1534. 8* Of an 

end : To attain, to reach successfully. f 4. 

intr. To attain successfully to -1587. 

1. He that nought naaaayeth, nought naeheveth 
Chauccr. Bid them atchieue me. ana then sell my 
bones Men. V , iv. ill, 91. absol. He does atcheeue as 
aoone As draw his swoed CorioL nr. viL 93. 3. 

Some atchieue great nesse TwsL N. v. L 378. To a. 
**» Warn policy's] necessary ends x88a. Hence 
Achie-vable a t Acnie 'vance, achievement. 
Achie-ver. 

Achievement (ktjf-vm&t). 1475. [a. Fr. 
achbvement. See Achieve.] x. The action 
of achieving. a. Anything achieved ; a feat, 
a victory X593. a* Her. An escutcheon or 
ensign armorial, granted In memory of some 
achievement (In this sense corrupted to 
hatchment.) 

1. Within the bounds of possible a. Southey. a 
The achievements of genius Brewster. 3. The 
Hachementes ww home onely by Capitaynes Halu 

Achi- 11 * adv. 1870. [A- prcpA + Chill.] 
In a state of chill. 

Ac h i ll ean (se:kilrftn), a. 1837. P* 
Achilles.] Resembling Achilles; invulnerable, 
invincible. 

fAc hilliz e, 17. 167a. [L as prec.] To 

play Achilles with. 

Achilotxs. [Better form of Acheilous.] 
Bot. Without lips. 

AchlTne, adv. i860. [A- prcpA + Chime.] 
Chiming. 

II Achio-te, acho-te. x 796. [Sp. , ad. native 
Amer. achiotl .] The seeds of the Arnotto 
( Bix a orellana ); the red colouring matter they 
yield. 

Achirite (se-kiroit). [f. Achir Mahmdd.] 

— Dioptase. 

Achlamydatc (abklacmidA), a. 1877. [f. 
Gr. d -f x^ a f* 00 a.J Zool. Of Molluscs ; Hav- 
ing no mantle. 

Achlaxnydeoas (sekl&mi-dios), a. 1830. 
[f. as prec.] Bot. Having no envelope ; with- 
out apparent calyx and corolla, 
t Acho-ke, v. ME. [f. A- pref. 1 + Choke.] 
To choke 

AcholotiS (erkdlas). [£ Gr. dxoAos.] Lack- 
ing bile. 

||Achar(*-koi). 1585. [L., Gr.d x drp.] Med. 
A scaly eruption in the hairy scalp, constitut- 
ing scald-head. 

Achroite (se-kr^ait). [f. Gr. dxpoot.] Min. 
Colourless tourmaline from Elba. 
Achromatic (seikromee-tik), a. 1766. [t 
Gr. hxpeoparos.] i. Optics . Free from colour ; 
not showing colour from decomposition in trans- 
mitting light Also sb. [sc. Aro]. a. Biol. 
Of tissue ; U ncoloured x88a. 

z. The human eye is not a. Tyndau. sb. An a. of 
four inches aperture Newcomb. Hence Achro- 
ma*tlcally adv. so at to produce freedom from 
colour. Achro : mati*city, Achro-matlam, the 
state or quality of being a. Achromati-stoua a, 
(rant) achromatic. AchroWtatj zation, the action 
or process of rendering a. Achro*xuatixe v. to 
render a. Achro*mato : p«y, Med, colour-blind- 
ness. tAchro-mic a. [improp, formed] — Ach«o» 
MAT1& Achro-moas a. (nsnd colourless. 

Achronlcal, -ly, incorr. ff. Acronycal,-ly. 

Achronism (m krdniz’m). nonce-wd. [LGi. 
dxpovot.] The state of timelessnest, R. Lowe 
I f Occ. for Anachronism, as if an achronism, 

Achrod-, combining form of Achroous, as 
in euhroddextrin, colourless dextrin, etc, 

Achroous (wkroas), a. 1879. [& Gr. 

dypoor.] Colourless ; achromatic. 

Achyloos (akoi-las), a. 1879. [ f * Gr. 
dxyKos.] Pbys, Without chyle. 

Achy-mous, a. 1879. [f.Gr.dxvpot.] Phys. 
Without chyme. 

II Adciila ( 4 si*kii 711 ). FI. adculflB. 1875. 
[L., dim. of ocas.] Nat . Hist. A slender 
needle-like body, such as the spines or prickles 
of some animals and plants, or some crystals, 
var. A-dcla. Hence Ad-cttlar a. needle- 
like. Ad-cttlarly adv. Ad-colat e a. furnished 
with adculse ; marked as with needle-scratches ; 
improp. m AciCula r. Ad-cnlated ppl. cl 
marked or striated with fine lines, as u by a 
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ACID 

needle. Aci'ctflifbrm a, needle-shaped. Ad* 
enllne a. — Acicular. Aci'culite (Aim, 
* Auonitb, or Adcular Bismuth. 

Add, (rrtld). x6a6. [a. F. acidt, or ad. L. 
acidus (root ac* sharp). 1 A. ad /. z. Sour, tart, 
■harp to the taste ; tasting like vinegar Also 
//. Gftm. Having the essential properties 
of an add 1797. a. Art*. Acidic a. 1874. 

s. [Sorrell la a cold and a. herb Bacon, ^r. In bis 
a* manner Boswbll, ratter an a. expression of counte- 
nance Diseazu. A. drop 1 a tweet made of sugar 
flavoured with tartaric acid >136. a. A, salt, a salt 
that retains part of the replaceable hydrogen of a 
dibasic acid. 

B. sb. A sour substance ; 1 fee. In Chem. a sub- 
stance belonging to a class of compounds of 
hydrogen with another element or elements 
(oxygen being generally the third element), the 
commonest of which are sour, and have the 
property of neutralizing alkalis, and of changing 
vegetable blues to red 1696. A. teat t testing for 
gold with aquafortis j fig. a crucial test 189a. 

Of Acids, Vitriol is the chlsfeat. Sea-salt ne 
that Psuxira 
Addle (flsi dik), a. 1877. [f. Acid.] Min . 
That element in a ternary compound, which 
forms an oxygen, sulphur, or other salt, with 
a basic element, e. g. the silicon in silicate of 
lime 1880. 9. Abounding in an acidic 

element, usu. silicon Z877. 

Acidify (isi difoi), v. 1797. [f. L. acidum 
Acid. Cf. Fr. acidifier.] 1. To make add 
or sour. Chem. To convert into an Acid. 
Also fig . a. infir. (refi.j To become add, 

s. fig. His thin existence all acidifiod into rase Car. 
lylb. Hence Aci*dlfl : ablo a. Aci'diflant a. 
acidifying. Acidi'flc a. (Afin.) applied to the oxy. 
gen, sulphur, etc., which is an oxygen, sulphur, etc., 
salt of any basic element Aci dlnca’tlon. the act 
or process of acidifying. Aci'difler, anything that 
acidifies. Acidifying fipl, a. forming, or combining 
so as to form, an acid. 

Addimeter (se sidi-m/toi). 1839. [f. L. 
acidum + Gr. plrpov . ] An Instrument for 
measuring the strength of acids. Hence 
A cidime'trical a. Acldi-metry, the process 
of measuring the strength of adds. 

Acidity (isrdlti). i6ao. fa. Fr. aciditl, or 
ad, L. aciditdtem ; see Acid. J The quality or 
state of being acid. 

Acidosis (*sidJa*sis). 1905. [irreg. tAciD 
+-OSIS.] Path. An acid condition of the blood 
Such as occurs in diabetes. 

Acidulate (fisi'didl^t), v. 173a. [f. L. 

acidulus. Cf. Fr. aciduler .] To make some- 
what add or sour ; to flavour with an add. 


Also fig. 

fig^ (No) compliment not acidulated with scorn 

M ACAWLAT* 

Acidulous (&si*di£lds), a. 1769. [f. L. 

aetdulus.] Sub-acid. Also fig. Sour-tempered. 

fig. Gloomy and a. Caxlylb. var. Aci'dulent. 
f Ader. Also asser. [OFr. acer, acicrx — 
low L. aciarium \ez.ferrum\ t acits , edging or 
pointing iron.] Steel (prop, Fr.). 

Adcrage (ae*si£r6dg). [a. Fr. adirage\ 
•ce prec. J The process of plating with steel. 

I Aden. Oh. 1646. [L.] Keen attention 
or aim of eye, ear, etc. 

A-dform, a. [f.L .acus.l Needle-shaped. 
| Adnaces (isinisiz, fikfn&kfz). [L. for 
Gr. dutrhnjt, orig, Pers.] Anc. Hist. A short 
sword or scimitar. Hence Acina*cifonn, 
aci*naciform a. scimitar-shaped , as in Bot. 
leaves, etc. 

Adnetic (esine*tik), a. 1879. [f. Gr. 

6 jclv7fTosJ) Med, Preventing motion, var. 
Adne*tlc (improp. formation). 

Adnetifbrm (sesinftiffum), a. 1877. [f. 

mod.L. acineta (f, Gr. hnlvrjTos).] Having 
the form of Acineta, a genus of infusoria with 
fuckers which are not in constant motion like 
the cilia or flagella of other infusoria. 

| Adnus (k*sui£s). PI. acini. 1731. [L. 

acinus, s berry growing in a duster ; also a 
kemeL] +1. A berry which grows in 
dusters, as grapes, etc,; the cluster. e. 
Bat. One of the s m a ll fleshy berries or drupes 
whieh make up such fruits as the blackberry ; 
the compound fruit itself 183a a* The 
■tones or seeds of grapes or berries 1731. 
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4. Anat, A racemose gland ; a blind end of 
a duet of a secreting gland, which has several 
lobes 1751. Hence Axina'ceous a. con- 
sisting of acini, formed like a blackberry or 
raspberry AcPnlform, a'ciniform a. clustered, 
or full of small kernels, like grapes. A’cino'ee 
a. consisting of acini ; resembling, or com- 
posed of, a cluster of small berries, A*dnous 
a. — Acinose. 

-adoufl (-*/as), suffix, forming adjs. mean- 
ing * given to, inclined to, abounding in ’ ; f. 
L. -aci (nom. -ax ) adj. ending added chiefly to 
vb. stems (Fr. -ace) + -ous ; as in vivacious, etc. 
llAdpenser (8esipe*uMi). 1853. [L.] Zaal. 
The sturgeon, 

-Adtato(-e a siU<t),rtt^£* — -aci (see-AClous) 
+ -/- (see -tv) + -ate, forming vbs. on adjs. 
in -act-ous, or sbs, in -aci-ty , as capacitate, to 
produce the capacity. 

-adty (-ae-slti), suffix, a. Fr. -aciti, ad. L. 

1 acitatem , f. -aci- (see -ACiOus) + -/<*/- (see -TY), 
as voracity , the quality of being voracious, 
t Acker. ME. [?var. of Eagrb sb., the 
bore' on tidal rivers.] + 1 , ? Flood tide ; bore 
-1552. a. A ripple, or furrow on the water; 
a * cat's-paw * 1808. 

Acker, obs. f. Acre. 

tAckno;w, aknow, v. OE. [f. On, in, 
on, + cnatvan ; the pref., through o-, 0-, cor- 
ruptly written ac-, after L. ac- bef c-, k-, q- 
see A- pref. 9.] x. To recognize -1430 ; to 
acknowledge, confess -1561. a. In pa. pple. 
Informed of- 14^0. 3. To be acknown : To 

be (self-)recognned in relation to anything ; 
hence, to avow {to a person) -1639. 

3. Be not aknowne on't ; 1 have vse for it Oth. in. 
iik 319. 


ACORN 


Acknowledge (&knpl&d£), v. 1481. [f. 
prec. ; or f. Knowledge v . Also pronounced 
-ndo’lfcdj.] x. To own the knowledge of ; to 
confess; to admit as true 1553. 9. To 

recognize or confess (a person or thing to be 
something) ; or, simply , to own the claims of 
X48Z. 8. To own as genuine, or valid in 

law ; to avow or assent to, in legal form. 
4. To own as an obligation ; hence, to ac- 
knowledge (the receipt of) a letter 1667. 

1. He loued . . your daughter, and meant to a. it 
this night Much Ado l ii. 13. a. The kingdomes 
that a. Christ z Hen. IV, in. IL xxx. Agents too 
vfle to be acknowledged Macaulay. 3. To a. a 
release Pinkerton. 4. But they his gifts acknow- 
ledg'd none Milt. Hence AcknowTodgeable*. 
recognisable. Acknowledged fpl a. recognized j 
admitted as true, valid, or authoritative. Acknow- 
{•dredly adv, Acknowledger. tAcknow. 
lodging ppL a. expressing esteem or gratitude (Fr. 
reconnaissant.) 

Ackxiowledgement&knpledjment). Also 
acknowledgment. 1C94. ( f- Acknowledge 
v. + -MENT.] x. The act of acknowledg- 
ing; confession, admission, avowal. fa. 
Recognition -1616. 8. The act of recog- 

nizing the position 01 claims of x6tx. 4. 
A declaration or avowal of an act or document 
so as to give it legal validity 1651. 5. The 

owning, or due recognition, of a gift or benefit 
received, or of a message x6ta ; hence, some- 
thing given or done in return for a favour 
or message 

1. With this a., That God fought for us Hen. V, nr. 
viil. 124. 3. All such places as owe a. to the Dutch 

Jas. Mill. 4. A of indebtedness (mod.). A virtual 
a. of the contract (mod.). 5, I am, with all a., etc. 

W, Gould. A of help (mm). A small a. of my 

S atitude (mod.). Comb. a.-money, a sum paid at 
e death of a landlord, in a. of the new one. 
Acla*atic, a. rare. 1879. [£, Gr. AmKooto t.] 
Nat. Phil, Not refracting. 

Aclinic (kklimik), a. 185a [f. Gr. dxAiv^t, 
f. d + nklve iv.] Without inclination Said of 
the magnetic equator, or aclinic line, where the 
magnetic needle lies horizontal. 

A-dock, early f. o’clock; see A prefifi 
and Clock. 

Acme (se-kmi). 1570. [a. Gr. Ar/nJ. First 
spelt as Eng. by Venner in xfiao.] The highest 
point or pitch ; the culmination or perfection ; 
esp. fa. the period of full growth -1844 ; b. 
the crisis of a disease (arrA) 1630, 

The mark and huai of our language B. Jom. j 
In Achilles, courtesy reaches to Its acmh Glaostonk. 
a. One that can instruct your youth, And keepe your | 


Acme in tbestateof truth a Jok* b. The a. of a 
disease 175s, of firency Oaelylx, 

Acne(ae-kn#). 1835. [?forGr. <br/4 point.] 
Path. Tubercular tumours, chiefly in the faee, 
Acnode (srkndhd). 1873. jjf. L. acus + 
Node.] Gtom. An isolated point belonging to 
» locus or curve : — conjugate point (Conju- 
gate a. 6). Hence Acno'dal 0. of or pertain- 
ing to acnodes. 

fA-coaat, adv. 1599. [A prep. * + Coast. J 
x At one side, by the coast ; see Acost. a. 
Ashore 

Acock (sly*), adv. 1846. [A prepA 4 
Cock.] In cocked fashion; defiantly 
A-cock-bill, adv . 1708. Naut. Having the 
bills cocked or pointing upwards. Said of 
the anchor when it hangs from the cathead 
ready for dropping ; also of the yards when 
placed at an angle with the deck 
A-cock-horse, phr. ; see Cock-horse. 
Acold (&k<Md), 0. arch. ME. [prob. 
orig. a-cdlod, a-cdled , pa pple,; see AcooL.j 
Chilled, cold. 

Tom's a-cold K Lear m. !v. 59. The owl For all 
his feathers was a-cold Keats. 
tAco*ld, v. [OE. acaldian.] To become 
or make cold -X440. 

Aco-logy. rare. 1847. [ f - Gr. &ko$ + 

-AoyIo.] Med\. The doctrine of therapeutic 
agents. 

Acolyctlne (eekcli-kuin). [f. the plant.] 
Chem . An organic base obtained from Acont- 
tum Lycoctonum ; aconine. 

Acolyte (»'k*lait). [ad. med.L. acolitus , 
acoluthus , a. Gr. &x6\ov9os follower. Also aphet, 
Colet.] 1. Eccl. One belonging to the highest 
of the minor orders (also, a layman) whose duties 
are concerned with attendance at the altar and 
carrying candles, a. An attendant ; a devoted 
follower 1829. 

1. The Acholite, which we call Benet or Cholet . . 
1555 * a. The acolytes of chivalry Scott, Hence 
A*colyteship. vars. f Acolouthite, Acolythist. 
t A-COHipass, adv . 1385. [a. OFr. d com 
/«j.] In a circle. 

Acondylous (fikpmdlbs), a. 1853. [f. Gr. 
4 + x<Jv8vAof.] Nat. Hist. Not jointed. 
Acone'lline. 1876. [dim. f. Aconine.] 

Chem. An organic base obtained from the root 
of the aconite, var. Aconella. 

Aconic (ikp-nik) a. 1877. [Short f. 
Aconitic.] Ckem, In Aconic Acid : A non* 
saturated monobasic acid, C5H4O4 Also used 
in comb, as citraconic, etc. 

Aconine (wkJnain ). [f. L. aconitum. J 
Chem. An alkaloid found In the root of aconite 
Aconite (se'kdhoit). 1578. [a. Fr. aconit , 
ad. L. aconitum , ad. Gr d/niviTOV of unkn 
etym.] 1. Bot. A poisonous plant of the 
Older Panunculacese ; esp. Monk's-hood or 
Wolfs-bane ( Aconitum Napellus). a. An 
extiacl fioiu Aconitum Napellus used in phar- 
macy. poet. Deadly poison. 1597. 

x. One fsorte] is . Aconit that baneth or kllleth 
Panthers. The other . .Woolfs Lytk. a .Aconite.. 
styled ‘The Hommopathic lancet ' H Buck. Wine 
is A to men Cowunr. Winter Aconite : E rant hit 
hye malis. Hence Aconi*t&l a rare. Aco’nltatc, 
Chem. a salt of Aconitic acid. Aconl'tic a., Chem. in 
Aconitic acid, a basic triatomic acid (CsHsOsX*(OH)9 
existing in monkshood, etc 

Aconitine (fikynlteta). 1847. [f. 1,. 

aconitum.] Chem , The essential principle of 

aconite, a poisonous vegetable alkaloid, with a 

bitter taste, var. Aconltia. 

fAcoO'l, v. OE. [f. A- pref. 1 + cSlian . ] 

To wax cold; trans, to cool. 

f Aco*p, adv, rare, [A prep,' 4- COP.] On 

the top ; on high, B. Jons, 

Accede (fikfrpik) , a. and sb, [i. Gr. &*o*o f.] 
Med. Removing fatigue. 

Acorn (fi'k^m), [OE. secern neut., f. sseer, 
orig. ' fruit of the open country *, mast of oak, 
beech, etc., later, of oak only. Hence con- 
nected erron with oak, OE. dc, north, ahe, aii, 
as in ahe-, oke-com , ahe-, oke-hom, The normal 
form would be ahem, ahren , or ? atchem ] 
*fx. Fruit generally, or mast of trees -ME 
e. The fruit or seed of the oak-tree ; an oval 
nut growing in a cupule OE. g, Naut, A 


1 (nun), a (pm), an (bud). *(c*t). f (Fr. did). • (cvo). *(/,<,#). * (Ft. m <U yU). I (tit), t (Piych,). 9 (what). f(gtt). 
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ACORN-SHELL 

conical piece of wood Axed on the point of the 
spindle, above the vaneu on the mast-head. 

x. Toilalno. .hanger with iconw of okes Chauckb. 
a His Ail of pcr on and oke conn Fishbb. Bearing 
mast or okehomss Hulobt. Bra s ed acrons (quasi a 
Or. axpor topi Plat. Comb. Bea-a.» Acorn -shsll j 
e-barnacle a Aodbmmuckll. Hence A*corned 
su furnished with or (/for.) bearing acorn* f fed or 
filled with acorns. 

Acorn-shelL 1764. A multivalve Cirriped 
(Balanus), allied to the Barnacles. 

HAcotub (wk6r£»). 1714. [L.,-"Gr* 4 jMpot.] 
A genus of plants (N.O* Orontiacem ), includ- 
ing the Sweet Flag or Oolingale (A. Calamus ), 
Acosmism (ilqrzmiz’m). 1847. [L Gr. 
d + mbapsn.') Denial of the existence of the 
universe, or of a universe as distinct from God. 

The a. of Spinoza and the atheism of Comte Mae- 
timkau. Hence Aco’amist, one who professes a. 
fAco-st, ado, ME. [a. OFr. a costs (d efts ) : 
later as if A prep} + Coast, side of the land.] 
1. On or by the side. a. Ashore, 
Acotyledon (akp-tilfdan). 1819. [L mod. 

L. acotylcdon.es, f. Gr. d + KOTv\ijbdjr 9 f, xotvAtj.] 
BoU A plant which has no distinct cotyledons, 
or seed-lobes ; as a fern, fungus, etc. Hence 
Acotyle'donous a. 

J | Acouchi (&ka*Jl). 1866. [Native name 

n Guiana.] Bat. Acouchi resin, or balsam : 
balsam of Idea hettrophylla . 

Acou'cby. 1831. [a. Fr. acoucht , f. 
prec.] Zool. A small rodent allied to the 
guinea-pig and agouti; the Surinam Rabbit. 
Acoumeter (akaumftai). 1847. [improp. 
f. Gr. dstoAuv + -meter.] An instrument for 
measuring the power of the sense of hearing. 
Hence Acou*metry. 

tAcounter, v. ME. [f. encounter , a. OFr. 
encontrer; see A- fref. 10.] To encounter. 
Hence fAcounter, -tre sb. an encounter. 
+Acoup(e, v. ME. [a. OFr. acoper } acolper, 
acorn /per , f. d + com /per : — L. eulpart or ? for 
encolper, encouper : — L* inculpart . Refash. 
sic coup ; see Ac-.] To accuse. 

Acoustic (fikau'stik, ikfi--), a. 1605. [a. 
Fr. acoustique, ad. Gr. d/eovorufd ».] x. Per- 
taining to the sense of hearing, used in hearing ; 
adapted to aid hearing; pertaining to the 
science of audible sounds. 9. as sb. A medi- 
cine or appliance which aids hearing. In pi. : 
see Acoustics. 

s. Acoustique Art Bacon. An a. Instrument 
1743. A. or speaking tubes i8aa. A nerves Foster, 
telegraphy PaaacoTT, Hence Acou*ntlcal a. of 
or pertaining to acoustic*! promoting bearing. 
Acon'aticmily ado. in relation to the hearing of 
sounds. A coaatl’cian, one versed in acoustics. 

Acoustico-, comb. f. Acoustic. 
Acoustics (ftkan *stiks, fikfi*-), sb. pi. 1 683. 
[See Acoustic, -ics.] 1. The science of the 
phenomena of hearing. a. The acoustic pro- 
perties of a building 1808. 

Acquaint (ftkwJi'nt). arch. ME. [a. OFr. 
acoint : — L. accognitum ; see Acquaint v. 
Repl by Acquainted.] A ppl. a. « Ac- 
quainted [with). B. sb. An acquaintance. 
Chaucer 

Acquaint (ftkwj**nt), v. [ME. acoint{e 9 a. 
OFr. acointer 3 — late L. adeognitare, f. adcogni- 
turn ; f. ad + eognitum, cognosce™, f. co* — com 
4 gnosccre , incept, of *gnc-ere.~) To make 
known. fi. rejf. To make oneself known, 
become known (fe) -1483 5 hence intr . to be- 
come acquainted, or familiar -1774, 9. rtfl. 

To make oneself to have, to give, or sain for, 
oneself acquaintance with any one. Now only 
in pass. ME. s. reJL and trans. To give 
(oneself or any one) experimental knowledge of 
(a thing) 1567 ; f trans. to familiarise (const. 
with, or inf. phr.) -1658. 4. trans. To 

inform, make cognisant or aware {with, that, 
+ of) 1559 ; cllipt to inform 1590 ; +to tell or 
make known -1678, 

a intr. Though the Cbobeula will not a. with 
you W ALsoua a. A Sow thy saUe with him Job 
nil si. We're acquainted now Soumv. 3. Ao 
quainting nine heart with wisedome Meet ft. y A 
yourself with your new duties {mod.), trans. A them 
to pronounce some examples Bbinslby. 4. It were 

a peeoa of honeede to a. the King withafl WisU. T. nr. 
Iv. 69S ellipL He begged her to e. him immediately 
FmAMi Hence tAcquai*ntable a. easy to be 
acquainted with. 


I? 

Acquaintance (lkw/i*nOns). ME. [a. 
OFr. acointance, f. acointer \ see Acquaint 
*0 1. Knowledge of a person or thing 

which is more than mere recognition, and 
las than intimacy. s. The state of being 
acquainted (coast, with, fof, or obj. gen. as 
‘ her * our ' a.) 130a 3. A person or persons 

with whom one is acquainted. (Orig. collect 
now usu. sing., with pL acquaintances.) ME. 

l An s with (books) such as only ..study cook 
give Bbycs. JTo take a. if** mod. to make the 
a. of, to form an a. wLih. a 1 shall desire you 
of more a. M ids. N. m. L 185. Let's.. drink unto 
Our better s. By son. 3. He was his a. and femilyar 
Mom*. A crowd of acquaintances Gibbon. Hence 
Acquaintance ahip - Acquaintance a. Ac- 
qn&l’ntancy - prec tAcquaint&nt » Ac- 

QUAIXTANCB 3. 

Acquainted (&kw/i*nt6d), ppl. a. ME. 
[£. Acquaint vJ] x. Familiar, through 
being known 13x4. a. Having mutual know- 
ledge. Const, with. ME. 3. Having 
personal or experimental knowledge. Const. 
with, of 1480. +4. Accustomed. Const. 

with, to. -1683. 

1. As things a. and familiar to us a Hen. IV, v. ii. 
130, The a. sword So in hky. Upon a. ground Lamb. 
a I pray you be better a. Cymb. l iv. 133. 
with gnefe Isa. liJi, 3, with English politics 
Euot. 4. A only with a very moderate fortune 
Clabbmdon. Hence Acqu&i’ntedneas, the state 
or degree of acquaintance. 

Acquest (dkwe-st). 1613. [a. Fr. (mod.F. 
acquit) late L. acquistum, for acquisitum , 
acquirers, see Acquire.] x. A thing ac- 
quired 162a. spec. ( Late .) Property gained 
otherwise than by inheritance. +9. » Ac- 
QU 1 ST I. -1787. 

L New Acquests are more Burthen, then Strength 
Bacon. Acquests in the Study and Practice of the 
Law *671. a. In the a. of Independence J. Bablow. 

Acquiesce (aekwi,e-s), v. i6ao. [a. MFr. 
acquit seer, {. L. aequiescereJ) f x. intr. To 

remain at rest ; to rest satisfied in, under 
-1788. 9. To agree tacitly to, concur in, 

fto, fwith 1651. +3. trans. To bring to 

rest, appease -1650. 

x. We were not made to a. In life and health Busks. 
a. We. .a. [in the word of the Church] Hobbbs. To 
a. in the propriety of . .Cowpkk, the necessity of.. 


Hence Acquie*ac- 
Icntly com- 


Scott, var. f Aequie'scate * 

ing vAltsb. tacitly agreeing 1 ppt.es. silem 
pliant. Acqule*adngly ado. 

Acquiescence (sekwi,e-sec8). 1631. [a. 
Fr. f f. acquiesccr ; see Acquiesce.] x. The 
action or condition of acquiescing (sense x). 
9. Silent or passive assent to, or compliance 
with, measures or proposals. Also with is. 
fwith, fto. 

t. A life of worldly a. J. Mabtinbau. a The 
Chief Justice smiled a. Dabwin. A in the charges 
levied Kogsb a. van. tAcquie’vcement, Acqui- 
e*scency. 

Acquiescent (sekwiic’s&it). 1753. [ad. 
L. acquiescentem ; see Acquiesce.] A. adj. 
Acquiescing ; disposed to acquiesce. B. sb. 
One who acquiesces xBio. Hence Acqul- 
e-scently adv. 

t Acqui*et, v. 1548. [£ L. acquietare ; f. 
ac - — ad - + quietare . ] To set at rest, quiet 
■1613. 

Acquire (fikwai*?), v. ME. [a. OFr. 
aquerrt , acqnern 1 — L. acquirers, f. ac- ■» ad- 
+ quserert . Refash, after L.] 1. To gain, 

or get as one’s own (by one's own exertions or 
qualities) X435. a To receive, to come into 
possession 01x613. 

x. What w* acquire by Pains and Art Butuol a 
The IdlCT acquires weight by lying etUl Johnson. 
Hence Acqurrable a. Acqnirabi'lity. Ac- 
qui'red ppL a. gained, opp. to mnate or Merited. 
Acquirer. Acquiring vbl. sb. the action of 
gaining the thing gained. fAcqulTy, the process 
of acquiring. 

Acquirement {fikwai»*im6nt). 1630. [f. 
Acquire v«] x. The action of acquiring 
17x9. A That which is acquired ; an attain- 
ment* Opp* to a (material) acquisition , or a 
natural gift 1630* Also collect. x868* 
x. Rules for the A of a Taste Addison. The a. of 
knowledge Mm. Srbluev. a His ecquirements 
were, .cons i derable La Bbovonam. A man of ability 


tA*cqulalto, a 1539. Tad. L. acquisitw, 
acquirers; see Acquire.] Acquired. Also as 
pa. pple. of Acquire. 


ACRE 

Acquisition («kwui-/»i). ME. , [ad. L. 
acquisitionem, f. acquirit -, acquirers ; see AC- 
QUIRE*] 1. The action of acquiring ; see 
Acquire v. a, A thing acquired or gained 
H 77 - 

x. The a. of Wealth Hobbbs. a The English 
acquisitions in Guinea R. Burton. 

Acquisitive (Skwriltiv), a. 1637 • [f. 
acquLtit-, acquirer v; see Acquire.] +j 
B elonging to one by acquisition -1643. 9. 

Able, or given, to make acquisitions 1846. 

a. A Louis Fourteenths Carlyle. The Perceptive 
or A Faculty Bowkn. Hence Acqnieiti'tlous 
a. JObs. Acquired, not native or innate. Acqul*. 
sitively adv. 

Acquisitiveiiess (fikwi'zitivnhsV 1896. [f. 
prec.] The quality of being acquisitive ; desire 
of possession. (A faculty to which phrenolo- 
gists allot a special 1 organ 
Acquist (&kwi*st). 1613. [var. of Acquest, 
q.v.] x. The action of acquiring, acquisition, 
•fa. ■■ Acquest x. -1677. 

Acquit (fikwi t),u. [ME. aquiten, a. OFr 
aquiter, acuiter : — late L.. ^acquit are, f. ac- « 
ad- + *quitare = quietare ; sec Quit. Orig 
the vowel was long as in requite .J To quiet a 
claim ; hence, to satisfy the creditor ; to clear 
the debtor. 

Lx* To discharge a claim, debt, or liability 
M E. fa. To perform the duties of (an office) 
z 53°- 8* To requite (a benefit or injury). 
arch. ME. +4. To atone for (an offence) 
-1600. 

x. To. .acqnite Your . . promise Quarles. To a 
an obligation J unius. 3. Moke us that wa a. not 
evil for evil 1535. 

II. To pay off ; to repay, be quits with -1599 
HI. +1. To Bet free* release, by paying or 
cancelling a debt >1630. 9 . To set free, 

release oft ox from a duty, obligation, or burden 
14^3- 8- To clear from a charge, to declare 

not guilty of ME. +4* ref. To deliver, rid, 

oneself of -1753. 6- To discharge oneself 

{of duty or responsibility). Hence, simply , 
To discharge one's duties, perform one's 
part ME. 

L Twelf pens to me, and I the wil acquits Chaucer. 
3. Three others were acquitted after, .trial M c Carthy, 
5. He . .acquitted himself like a man {mod.). Hence 
Acqul't ppl. a. arch. «= acquitted. tAcqni*t sb. 
the act 01 acquitting. Acqnl'tment QObs.), the 
action of acquitting; release. Acqnl'tted ppL a. 
exonerated. Aeqtli'tter* 

Acquittal (hkwi-t&l). ME. [f. Acquit.] 
+i* Payment, or retribution ; amends -1749. 
9. -"Acquittance 9. Obs. exc. in Law. 1463. 
3. A setting free by verdict, sentence, or other 
legal process 1535. 4* Discharge (of duty) 

1656. 

Acquittance (fikwi t&ns), sb. ME. [a. 
OFr. aqmtance ; see Acquit v .] 1. The 
action of clearing off debt, or other obligation 
ME. 9. Hence (the result) : Release, dis- 
charge ME. 3. A writing in evidence of 
discharge ; a release, a receipt ME Also 
attrib . +4. Release (from danger or trouble) 
-1631. 5. — Acquittal 3. 6. - Ac- 

quittal 4. rare. 

x. This may be an a. of favours upon the turf 
Junius. 3. You can produce acquittances For such 
a sum me L. L. L . 11. i. 161. Hence Acquittance 

v. to discharge. Rich . Ill, in. viL 933. 
Acraldehyde (ae krse-ld/haid). 1869. [£. 
L. acris+ Aldehyde.] Ckem. One of the 
polymeric modifications of Aldehyde. 

II Acrania (Akr^*ni&). 1849. [mod. L. f. Gr. 
d + a parlor. ] Absence of the skull. Hence 
Acranial a. 

fA*craay. 1596* [ad. med.L. acrasia, con- 
fusing Gr. dxpaarta £ dapar os and dxpaoia f. 
dnparif t.] Irregularity, disorder, intemper- 
ance. Personified in Spenser. 

Guyon..Doth. .Acraiy defeat Spswseb F.Q. u. xii 


fAcra-zc, v. 1549. [ k-prrf. 10 + Craze.] 
To weaken, impair. Hence fAcrarsed ppl. a. 
impaired in body, or mind. 

Acrft(£*kax). PL acres. [OE mcer,acer; 
oogn. w. Goth, afirwx, L. ager, Gr. detpU ; orig. 
* unenclosed land ' ; then, tilled, enclosed Mud, 
a piece of definite else, a land measure. In 
med.L. and OFr* acra, acre, whence acre for 
the regular ether. J x. A piece of tilled or 


0 (Ger. K^ln). S£¥i, pox), ft (Ger. Mtfllcr). U (Fr* dsme}* 0 (pad)* e Q6») (tbere)* 4 (£) (rssn). / (Fr.ionre). ft (fix, Urn, earth). 
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ACRID 

arable land, a field OE. Ob t. exc. In God's 
Acre [from mod. Germ."] a churchyard, and 
prop, names, as Long Acre, Used rhet. in pi. 
for lands , etc. a. A measure of land, orii 
as much as a yoke of oxen could plough I 
a day ; later limited by statute to a piece 40 
poles long by 4 broad (*-4840 sq. yds.), or its 
equivalent. / 

s. Nabot .. had an Aker of a Vine yerd Caxton. 
Broad acres, extensive lands. a Now would I give 
a thouaand furlongs of sea for an a of barren ground 
Temp, l L to. Their estates were bound to the last 
a. Burke, Also loosely : Acres of despatches Ca blylk. 
tAn a. length. 40 poles or a furlong (i.o. furrow, 
length) ; fan a. breadth, 4 poles or aa yards. 

TlAcro or Acre-fight (from L. acram (forfiug-uam) 
committere , where acram is a bad tr. of OE. camp 
00m bat, confused with L. campus , and so with acre) 
exists only in Cowel and mod. Diets. 

Hence A'creable a. per acre. Axreage, extent 
of acres) acres collectively) also attrib. A'CTed a, 
possessing landed estates. 

Acrid (ae'krid^, a . 171 a. [irreg. L L. 
acris (f. root ac-) + -ID, perh. after acid, re- 
placing acrimonious, acris , and acrious. 1 1 

Bitter and hot to the taste ; pungent, stinging 
corrosive to the eyes, skin, etc. a. Bitterly 
Irritating to the feelings. (Stronger than acri- 
monious.) 1781. 

1. Corroded by some a. humour Ram, [Sweat] 
turning a. Mrs. Browning. a Tacitus grows more 
a. . . to the last Mbrivalk. Hence Acrrdity, the 
quality of being a. ; irritant bitterness of speech or 
temper. A'Cridly adv, A'cridness, acridity, 
var. t A’crlous a. 

Acridine (se'kridain)* 1877. [? f. Acrid 

a. 4 --lNE»Gr. -1V7.] Chem . A crystalline sub- 
stance, C W H # N, of the diphenyl group, ex- 
tracted from coal-tar oil. 

Acrimonious (aekriraJo’ntos), a. 161a. 
[ad Fr. acrimonieux. -euse, ad. med.L. acri- 
moniosus; see Acrimony.] i. —Acrid x. 
arch. a. Bitter and Irritating in disposition 
or manner 1775. 

1. An a. kinde of salt Sir T. Browns. a. An a. 
contest Scott, expression M acaulay. Hence Acri- 
moniously adv. Acrimo'niousneso. 

Acrimony (askrunani). 154a. [ad. L. 
acrimonia , f. acris .] x. The quality of being 

Acrid x. arch, a. Irritating bitterness of 
temper 1618. 

a. Cleon attacked him with great a. Langhornx. 
A of expression Wellington. 

+A*crisy. T791. [ad. med.L. acrisia , a. 
Gr.J 1. A matter left undecided; also want 
of judgement a. An undecided state or 
condition of a disease, var f Acrisia. 
nAcrlta (se-kriti), sb. pi. 1835. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. dnpera undistinguishable, sc. animalia.) 
Zool . A division of the animal kingdom lack- 
ing a distinct nervous system. Hence A'cri- 
tan a. and sb. (as sing, of prec.). A'crite a. 
acritan. 

Acritical (fikirtik&l), a. 1864. [f. Gr. 
d + critical.] Med, Not having or indicating 
a crisis. 

Acritochromacy (ae:kriti|krda*m&si). 1879. 
[mod. f. Gr. dupiros + x/wfu tr-.] Colour-blind- 
ness, achromatopsy. 

t A'Critude. [ad. L. acritudo .] — Acridity. 
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L'Crtty. 1619. [ad. Fr. dcreti. Cf. 
a lacrit y. \ Sharpness. 

Acro-w Gr. dxpo- comb. f. depot a. terminal, 
topmost ; sb. a tip, peak, summit. 

acro-c&Tpous [Gr. icapvbs] a ., terminal- 
fruited; -cepha'llc [Gr. *f<pa\ri] a., having a 
lofty skull, better -cebhalous; -ce*phaly, lofti- 
ness of skull; -chord [see next], a snake of the 
genus Achrocordus , family Hydrides , having a 
fusiform body covered with tricuspid scales; 
-choTdon [Gr. x°/>8?]* a bard elongated wart; 
a hanging wart ; -dont [Gr, Mvr- ] sb. and a., 
having teeth firmly soldered to the ridge of the 
jaw-bones, as lizards ; -gen [Gr. -yevrjt), a 
plant having a stem with the growing point 
at its extremity, opp* to Thallogens ; hence, 
‘genic, -genoua adjs . ; -graphy [Gr. -^peupm], 
the art of making blocks in relief, as a sub- 
stitute for wood-engraving ; -lith [Gr. A/0or], 
a statue with the head and extremities of 
stone, the trunk ustt. of wood ; hence, -lithan, 
dithie adjs. ; -lo’gic [Gr. Adyov] a., pertaining 


to, or founded on, initials ; -petal [L. peter*) a ., 
tending towards the summit or apex ; said of 
the order in which the parts of a plant arise ; 
hence, -petally adv . ; -spire [Gr. erwcTpa], the 
first leaf that appears when oora sprouts, form- 
ing a developed plumule; also as vb.\ hence, 
-spired ppl. a . ; -spiring vbL sb , ; -sporo [Gr. 
avbpot ; see Spore], a spore produoed at the 
apex of a hypha or cellular filament in certain 
fungi, a basidiospore ; hence, -sporous a . 

I! A croa-ma. PI. acroa-mata. 1580. 
[Gr.] x. A rhetorical declamation (as opp. 
to an argument) 185a. 9. Anc . Phil . Oral 

teaching heard only by the initiated ; esoteric 
as opp. to exoteric doctrines. Hence 
A>croama*tic adj. orally communicated*; eso- 
teric, secret ; sb. pi. [ellipt. after Gr. rd dtepoa - 
panted.] Aristotle’s lectures to the initiated 
on the esoteric parts of his philosophy. Also 
f Acroama'tlcal a . 

||Acroasis(ae:ki^i sis). Pl.acroases. 1655. 
[Gr.J Anc . Hist. A discourse listened to. 
Hence, Axroft’tlc a. and sb. 

Acrobat (ee’krdbiet). 1895. [a. Fr. acro- 

bats; f. Gr. dxpbparot walking on tiptoe, 
climbing aloft.] A rope-dancer ; a gymnast ; a 
tumbler, lit. and fig. A:croba*tic a. Aorobati- 
cally adv. A croba'tics sb. pi. A'crobatisxn. 
A crock. 1615. [Fr. d croc.] With 
prop or support. 

Acrolein (&kr<?o-l*,in). 1869. [f. L. acris 

+ olsre + -!N(E — Gr. -iv-q.] Chsm . A colour- 
less acrid liquid (C,H 4 0 "), of pungent irritating 
odour, formed in the destructive distillation of 
glvcerin. It is the aldehyde of allyl. 

|| Acromion (Ak/ifa-mian). 1615. [a. Gr., 
or a. Fr.] Phys . The outer extremity of the 
shoulder-blade. Also attrib, as a, process , 
Hence Acro’mial a. 

Acronarcotic (se kn>,najkp-tik), a. 1889 
[improp. f. L. acres + Narcotic.] Having 
both acrid and narcotic qualities. 

Acronych (Akrp-nik), a. [ad. Gr. dttpbwxot, 
f. depot + rv ( . ] — next. 

Acronychal, -ycal, a. 1594. [f. prec. 

Erron. achronical, f. x ? itVO *■] Happening in 
the evening or at night-fall, vespertine, as the 
a. rising or setting of a star. ( Not ' rising in 
the evening and setting at sunrise '.) Opp. to 
cosmical. Hence Acro*nychally adv. var. 
Acronyctoua- 

Acrook, adv. 1480. {Aprep.' + Crook.] 
In a bend ; crookedly. 

Acnophony (&kryfJni). 1880. [f. Gr. 
dxpo- (see Acro-) +^wa. j The sound of the 
initial ; the use of the picture-symbol or 
hieroglyph of an object to represent phonetically 
the initial syllable or sound of the name of the 
object ; e.g. of the symbol of an ox, * alspk ,* to 
represent a. Hence Acrophone'tic a, pei^ 
taining to a. 

Acropolis (Akrp*p 31 is). T669. [Gr., f. 

dtepo- (see Acro-) + irbKtt. J The elevated part, 
or the citadel, of a Greek city ; esp, that of 
Athens. AlsoAf. 

[The] A of Man^s body, the Head More. 

Across (Akrp*s), aphet cross. [A prep, 1 + 
Cross. Cf. Fr. eneroix , Cax ton's in cross,] 
adv. 1. In the form of a cross, crosswise, 
crossing 1480. a. Crossing the length-line, 
transversely ; through 1593. 8- On the other 

side (as the result of crossing) x8x6. +4. 

Not straight ; obliquely, amiss -1687. 
t. A warrior frowns in stone, his legs a. 177 1. a 

Tax broke my head a-crosse Twl. N. v. L 178. To 
swim a. the Channel (mod.). 3. We shall soon be 

a. (mod.). 4. The squint-eyed pharisees looke 

a-croase at all the actions of Christ Br. Hall. 

B. prep. [The adv. with obj. expressed.] 
Direction : At right angles, or any angle, 
with 1696. 9. Motion : From side to side 

of, not lengthwise ; through, over 1591. 8* 

Position : On the other side of, beyond X750. 

1. A the theatre Potter. [An J arch . . a. the Hver 
J. Wilson. Her bow a. her shoulder flung Com ns. 
To come across t to come upon Incidentally, e. 
When my . . Falcon made her flight a-croase Thy 
Fathers ground Wint. T. iv. lv. 15. Across the 
country s straight through between two points without 
regard to paths. To sweep a. one’s memory G. O. 
Trevelyan, £ 1 The king a. the water I ' Jacobite \ 
Toast. 
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Acrostic (Akrystik). 1587. [ad. L. eurp- 
stichis, a. Gr. dupoarrAt, f. dxpo- (see Acro-) 
+ tnixor. Cf. distich?] A short poem, etc., 
in which the Initial, the last, or the middle letters 
of the lines, or all of them, taken In order, spell 
a word, phrase, or sentence, and thus form 
a single , a double , or a triple acrostic. See 
also Telestich. a. An Abecedarian 
poem 1753. +3. The beginning or end of 

a verse -1753. Hence Acro*etlc a. 1 pertain- 
ing to acrostics (In senses x, 9). Acrowchally, 
•colly adv. AcroatPelxic a. ▲crD*attciaxn # 
acrostic arrangement or character. 

Acro*stiC, a* 1609. [f. acrossed ( — acrost).] 
Folded across ; erratic, sigsag. 

Acrostichoid (Akrystikoid), a. x88a. [f. 
Acfostic(h.] An epithet of a genus of ferns, 

N. O. Polyfodtaeese, due to the peculiar dis- 
tribution of the sort 

Acroteleutic (se kw,tni 5 *tik). 1753- [* 

Gr. dxpoTtXevTior.] Reel. The end of a verse 
or psalm, or something added thereto to be 
sung by the people. 

Acroter (Akrtfu-tai) 1678. [a. Fr. acrottre, 
ad. L. acroterium , ad. Gr. ditpwnfjpiov, f. dtepos. 
x. Arch . In pi. acroteria or acrotera, prop. 
* The pedestals, often without bases, placed on 
the centre and sides of pediments for the 
reception of figures’. Gwilt. Also, incorr., 
the statues. 1706. +9. 'The pinnacles or 

other ornaments standing in ranges on the 
horizontal coping or parapets of a building. 1 
Gwilt. -1759. +8- Med. The extremities 

of the body, the hands, feet, and head -X753. 
vars. A crote'rium, A-croteiioa. Hence 
A‘crote‘rtal, a. 

Acrotic (Akrp'tik), a. 1853. [improp. f. 
dxpbrjjf.] Path . Pertaining to the outside. 
Acrotism (ae kr0tiz*m). 1853. [f. Gr. d 4 
tepbren,] Med. I jack of pulsation. 
Acrotomous (dlkrp-tomas), a. [f. Gr. dxpb- 
ro/ior.] Min. Having a cleavage parallel with 
the base. 

fA-cry, adv. 1593. [A prep. 1 + Cry.] In 
a cry, crying. 

Acryl (se-kril). [f. Acr(olein + yl(e, Gr. 
6A17 ] Chem. The hypothetical radical of the 
allyl series, C # H 8 0 . Hence A*crylate, a salt 
of acrylic acid. Acrylic a. of or containing a. 
Acrylic acid , C 8 Il,O.OH, formed by the oxida- 
tion of acrolein. 

Act (aekt). ME. {prig. a. F. cute ; with some 
meanings from L. actus and actum (pi. acta).] 
x. A thing done ; a deed ME. ; a deed imply- 
ing a state 1751. +9. Fact or reality ; opp 

to intention, possibility, etc. -1677. fa- 
? Active principle -1730. 4. The process of 

doing ; action, operation. (L. actus.) arch 
1494. 5. A thing transacted in council, etc. ; 

hence, a decree. (L. actum, pi acta.) 1448. 

O . A record of transactions or decrees ; an in- 
strument in writing. (L. actum, pi. acta.) 1535. 

S A ' performance ' of part of a play ; hence, 
ne of the main divisions of a drama, com- 
pleting a definite part of the action. Also fig. 
(L. actus.) 16x3. 8. In the Universities, 

a thesis publicly maintained by a candidate for 
a degree. Also attrib, 164X. fg. An auto 
da ft, or act of faith ; a burning of heretics 

worthia Actes of tha ancient Brytalnea 
Poweu An a. of bankruptcy Bixckstone. The a. 
of a madman (mod.). a If 1 in a* consent, or slnne 
of thought Be guiltle John iv, iiL 135. 3. God 

ia a pure A BEVERioca 4. Wise in Conceit, in 
A a very sot Dravton, Act 0/ God : action of 
uncontrollable natural forces in causing an acci- 
dent. in act 1 in the very doing 1 on the point of. 
(L, in actu.) Taken in adultery, in the very a John 
viii. 4 g. By new a of Parliament 3 Hen, VI, 11. 
it 9t* A of Attainder 1839. & Credit.. shall lie 

given to the public acta records, etc of every other 
state Censtit. U.S. iv. | x. Acts (of the Apostles i 
7. Away then 1 our Ak ended FLsrcHsa The. . first 
a of our great drama Feksmak & Attendance to 
keep Acts Gataxx 4 attrib A. Sunday. A . Sermon. 
Act (La Trinity) Term. Hence A'ctlesa a. 
inactiva 

Act («kQ, v. 1594- Jf. L. act-, agere ; prob. 
Influenced by Act sb . J fx. trans. To put 
in motion ; actuate, animate *1748 ; to bring 
(a thing or process) into action -1791. a. To 
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carry out tn action, arch . x6zo. 3. To 
carry out in mimic action ; to perform (a play) ; 
fig. in a bad sense : To simulate 1594* 4. 

intr. (obj. suppressed). To perform on the 
stage 1598. 5. To perform on the stage of 

existence ; to do, as opp. to think, speak, etc.; 
to comport or demean oneself 1684. Also 
with for, as, on, upon, up to . 0 . Of things : 

To put forth energy, produce effects, exert 
influence, fulfil functions X751. Also with on. 

1. Thy senses flue that mete thy life Warner. Self* 
love . . acts the soul Pora. a To a. her . . abhord 
commands Temp, l ii 973. Acting the law we live 
by Tennyson. 3. Acting her passions on our stately 
stage Drayton. Sunderland acted calumniated virtue 
to perfection Macaulay. To net a Part, or the Port of\ 
You have still an honourable part to a. Junius. To 
act {any one), lit . and fig . : He that acteth another 
is said to beare his Person, and a. in his name Hobbs*. 
Acting the lover Swift. 4. Say who acts best T J. 
M arston. £ Acting . . from . . disinterested motives 
Sir R. Peel. In overcoming the hostility of the West, 
William acted as he always did a. Fkkbman. Acting 
as Chaplain Macaulay. 1 a. for my brother (mod). 
To a. om a maxim (mod.). Your lordship acts up to 
your tenets Landor. 6 . When several causes a. at 
once Jrvomb. The brake refused to sl (mod). 
Hence A'ctable a. capable of being acted (on the 
stage), or carried out in practices A'Cted ppl a. 
carried out in action 1 performed (esp. dramatically) : 
feigned. 

Actinal (&ktoi*n&l, rnktinfil), a. 2857. [£ 
Gr. dvrtVa. ] Zool. Pertaining to that part of 
a radiate animal which contains the so-called 
mouth, etc. 

Acting (se*ktin), vbl. sb . 1601. [f. Act 
S'.] x. Execution. a. The performance 
of deeds ; In pi. doings, practices, etc. 1603. 
3. The performing of plays, etc. ; simulation 
1664, 4. The putting forth of energy, 

activity, etc. 1647. 

*. Between© the a. of a dread full thing, And the 
first motion Jut. C. IL L 63. a The great actings 
which are nowon foot Scott. Comb, a-order, spec. 
an order to act in a vacant office, pending an appoint* 
ment by the ultimate authority. 

A'Cting, ppl. a. 1597. [f. as prec] X. 
Performing (dramatically). a. Putting forth 
activity. 3. Performing temporary or special 
duties, as Acting-Captain , - Manager , etc. 
a Actinia (ifekti-nii). Pi. actiniae, actinias. 
2748. [mod.L. f. Gr. durriV. 1 Zool. prop. A 
genus of the family Actiniadse ; pop., any 
animal of the family ; a Sea-Anemone. 

Actiniforxn (e&ktinif^jm), a. 1843. [f. Gr. 
<UriV-.} Of a radiated form, like a sea- 
anemone. var. A’ctinold a. 

Actinism (aektiniz’m). 1 844. [f. as prec.] 
+1. The radiation of heat or light, or that 
branch of Philosophy which treats of it. 0. 
That property in light-rays which produces 
chemical changes, as in photography. Hence 
Acti’nic a. 

Actinium (&kti*ni#m\ 1881. [f. as next] 
Chem. 2. A supposed chemical element, so 
called because light affects its salts, a. A radio- 
active element. Symbol Ac. 2904. 

Actino-, a- Gr. durtro- comb. £ of Ajctis (gen. 
htcrtvoi), a ray, a beam. 

actiuo-cbeTnistry, that branch which treats 
of the chemical energies in solar rays ; -graph 
[Gr. yphipo f ], an instrument for recording the 
variations in the power of the solar rays ; -llte 
[Gr. A/ 0 o»], a bright green variety of Horn- 
blende, occurring usu. in fasciculated crystals; 
var. a*ctinote ; hence -U*tic a . ; -mere [ Gr. 
/ic pot], a portion of the surface of a radiated 
animal cut off by any two meridional lines 
reaching from pole to pole ; -meter [Gr. 
pirpw\ an instrument for measuring the 
intensity of the sun's heating rays; hence, 
•metrical a . ; -metry [Gr. -pcrpia), the mea- 
surement of the radiation of heat from sur- 
faces; -morphouB [Gr. po pdri)] a., of radiated 
shape ; -phone [Gr. -{wot j, an apparatus for 
the production of sound by actinic rays; hence, 
-phonic a . ; -phoroue [Gr. -Aopot] a., bearing 
radiating spines; -stome [Gr. arifia], the 
mouth of a radiated animal; -soa [Gr. £$a] 
sb. fl, a class of Radiated animals, partly 
Ccsienterata, partly Zoophytes, containing the 
aea-anemones ana coral polypes ; hence, 
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Action (lekfan). ME. [». Fr., ad. L .1 

actionem, f. act-, agerr.] 

L Generally. 2. The process or condition 
of acting or doing, the exertion of energy or 
influence; working, agency, operation ME. 
a. A thing done, a deed ; In pi. conduct. 
Viewed as occupying time in doing, as dis- 
tinguished from Act. 1600. 8* The thing 

represented as done in a drama, poem, etc. 
X7za. +4. pi. The acts or records of a court, 
etc. -2635. 5. Gesture, esp. in oratory ; 

gesture and attitude in Sculpt . and Painting ; 
trained movements of the body, etc., in animals 
2579. 8. T he way in which an instrument 

acts ; also, the mechanism by which this is 
effected 1845. 

s. A Womans thought runs before her a. A. Y. L. 
iv. L 14s. The word *u is properly applied to those 
exertions which are consequent on volition D. 
Stewart. Quantity of 'a. in Physics 1 tbe momentum 
of a body multiplied Into the time. The acciouns or 
werkynges of Penitence Chaucer. Chemical a. Grove. 
Schemes were put in a. against her life Hallam. 
A. of a verb x verbal a.: the action expressed by a 
verb. Subnut the whole to the a. of a slow fire Soyer. 
a. When our Actions do not, Our fearea do make vs 
Traitors Afacb. iv. ii. %. The Actions of men [are] 
the best Interpreters or their thoughts Locke. 3. 
The a. of Paradise Lost Addison, of the Iliad 
Chambers. 5. Sute the A to the Word, the Word 
to the A If ami. til ii. 19. The roan has good knee-a. 
(mod). 6. The a. of the air-pump 1645. The grand 
pianoforte with the new a. Dickens. 

IL Specifically . z. The taking of legal pi o- 
cess to establish a claim or obtain remedy ; 
legal process ; the right to raise such process 
ME. a. A legal process or suit 1483. 3. 

Active operation against an enemy, fighting 
1604; a fight 1599. +4. Acting of plays 

-1710 ; a play 2679. 5. A devotional exer- 
cise 2825. f6. A share in a joint-stock 

company (Fr.) 1642. 

x. To take a.: to institute legal proceedings; 
hence, gen. to take steps. Property in a., ie. not in 
possession, but recoverable by legal process. (Earliest 
En^. sense.) If one calls a merchant bankrupt, a. 
lies Tomlins. He took prompt a. to defend his rights 
(mod). Mr. Fang, haue you entred the A Shaks. 
3. Cleared ship for A 1805. a A general a. Welling- 
ton. 5. The a. of Thanksgiving 1855. 6. African 

actions fell to £30 Evelyn. Hence A'ction v. 
to institute a legal action against. Actionable a. 
affording grounds for an a. at law. A'Ctionably 
adit. A’Ctional a. of or pertaining to a. or actions, 
t A’ctionary, a shareholder in a joint-stock company. 
A’Ctioner, an artisan who makes the Action (sense 6) 
of an instrument. A*Ctionist {a) m Actionary (obs .) ; 
(b) one who lays stress on (oratorical) a. A*ctionleaa 
a. void of a., inert. fAxtioua a, energetic. 

t A*ctivate, v. 1636. [f. Active a. Cf. Fr. 
activer.] To move to activity. Cf. Actuate. 

Active (sektiv), a. ME. [a. Fr. actif, 
active , ad. L. activus.l gen. Characterised 
by action. Hence 2. Practical, esp. with life, 
opp. to contemplative, speculative, theoretical 
ME. a. Originating or communicating 
action ; spontaneous ; opp. to passive M E. 
Also absol. sc. qualities , forces. 3. Gram. a. 

prop. An epithet of Voice In verbs used 
transitively ; opp. to Passive , Reflexive , or 
Middle . That form of the vb. in which the 
logical subject of the action is made the gram- 
matical subject of the assertion, as shown by 
inflections, position, etc. b. Less correctly , 
said of verbs themselves, either (x) by opposing 
action in Active verbs to passion in Passive 
verbs, and to the action or state which is neutral 
in Neuter verbs, or (a) by opposing action in 
Active ( Transitive or Intransitive) verbs to 
existence or state in Neuter verbs. 4. Work- 
ing, effective ; opp. to quiescent or extinct 1640. 
5. Abounding in action ; energetic ; diligent, 
brisk 2597. 6. On the credit side of the 

balance-sheet ; opp. to fassive . (Fr.) 

1. Actyf lyf or contempUtyf Langl. My specu- 
lative arid a. instruments Oth. k til 971. a* The 
treasons of Esdwine were often passive rather than a. 
Frermam. 4. A benevolence Boswell, volcanos 
Lyell, poison Livingstone, service Freeman. 5. 
The most a. fellow in Europe Shake. A to pursue 
Pope. Less a. than be was Cowpkr. A demand 
Fawcett, markets (mod). Hence Actively ado. 
tpractlcallyi spontaneously! Gram . in the manner 
of an active vb. ; energetically, briskly, A'ctive- 
none m Activity a 

Activity (*kti vfti). 1530. [a. Fr. activity 
ad. med.L. activUatem -» vis agendi, f. L. 
activus ; see Active.] i. The state of being 
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active ; the exertion of energy, action 1549, 
s. Energy, diligence, liveliness 2530. +& 

Physical exercise, athletics -2720. 4. Any- 

thing active, e.g. a force or operation 2646. 

l The Supreme Being (who is Activity itself) Power. 
a. The a. of France Burke, of a volcano Phillips, in 
the iron market (mod). 4. Activities without pur* 
pose Lamb. 

Acton (se'kton). ME. [a. OFr. auqueton , 
mod. hooueton, padding; a. Sp. ( ad. Arab. 
alqutun.j A stuffed ierkin, worn under the 
mail; later, a jacket of leather, plated with mail. 

Cranstoun's lance . , Through shield . . and a. past 
Scorr. var. Haqueton. 

Actor (se*ktai). ME. [a. L., f. art-, agere. ] 
f i. An overseer, or factor (tr. L. actor). fa. 
He who conducts an action ; a plaintiff ; an 
advocate ; a public prosecutor. Obs. exc. in 
Rom. Law. 2423. 3. One who acts, or takes 

part in any action ; a doer 1603. 4. A stage- 

player 2581. 

3. Condemn the fault, and not tbe a. of it Ideas, 
for M. 11. ii. 37. 4. Rich, II, v. ii. 94. Pitt was 

essentially an x. Green. Comb. a.-manager. a 
manager who is also an a. Hence A'ctorshlp, 
the quality of a (dramatic) actor. 

Actress (wktres). Also actrice. 1589. 
[f. Actor.] f 1. A female Actor (sense 3) ; 
replaced by Actor -27x0. a* A female 
player on the stage 2700. 

Actual (se'ktist&l), a. ME. [a Fr. actuel, 
ad. late L. actualis ; f. actus ; see Act.] +1. 
—Active i. -1647. a. Existing in act or 
fact ; real. Also absol. in pi. ■= actualities. 
8. Existing or acting at the time ; present, 
current 164a. 

x. Walking, and other actuall performances Mach. 
v. L 13. a. Their own actuall miseries Hobbes. Not 
in a. rebellion Junius. The a. proceeds Jab. Mill. 
3. Their a. lord Browning. The a. position of affairs 
(mod). Hence A’CtualneBB. ■* Actuality. 

Actualism (se-ktinfitizm). i860, [f.prec.] 
The doctrine that all existence is active, not 
inert or dead. Hinton. 

Actuality (se:ktiM|Sc*nti). ME. [ad.med. 
L. actualitatem, f. actualis ; see Actual ; cf. 
Fr. actualiti (a neologism).] +1. Capacity 
of action -1677. a. The state of being 
Actual (sense a) ; reality 1675 '• /£ actual 
conditions or circumstances 1665. 3. Realism 

in description 1850. 

a. To sacrifice a truth of sl to a truth of feeling 
Ruskin. pU The actualities of the case M. Davies. 

3. [Her] characters .. have a flavour of a. W, E. 
Henley. var. A'ctualness. 

Actualize (se'ktiwalaiz), v. 1810. [f. 

Actual*.] x. To make Actual ; to realize 
in action. a. To represent realistically 1881 , 
x. When these possibilities are actualized Da 
Quincey. Hence Actualization* 

Actually (aektiK&li), adv . 1470. [f. 
Actual.] +1. With deeds, actively -1660 ; 
energetically -1485. 9. In act or fact ; really 

>587- 3 - As a present fact, at present 1663. 

4. As a matter of fact ; indeed ; even 176a. 

a The rates of interest a. paid in business J bvons. 
3. Tbe party a. In power (mod). 4. I a. found tbe 
door standing open (mod). 

Actuary (sektiK&ri). 1553. [ad. L. 
actuarius, f. actus.] t. A registrar or notary, 
who keeps record of the acts of a court 2553. 
0. An official in an insurance office who com- 
piles tables of mortality, estimates rates of 
premium, etc. ; or one whose profession it is 
to solve monetary problems depending on 
Interest and Probability, in connexion with 
life, fire, or other accidents, etc. Hence 
Actu&Ti&l, Actua-rian ad/s. of or pertaining 
to actuaries or their profession. 

Actuate (ee'ktii*|*it), v. 2596. [f. med.L. 

actual-, actuare « ad actum redigere ; £ actus ; 
see Act.] “ +1. To reduce to action 2596 ; 
to render active, to excite -1752. a* To 
inspire (a thing) with active properties, arch. 
164 a. Also absol . 3. To move to mechanical 
action. Also fig. 2645. 4* To act upon the 
will, as motives do 1742. +3. intr. To act 

-1657. 

a Tbe Soul la a spirit that actuates tbo natural body. 
H. Moke. 3. To a. or put in motion the system of 
wheels or pinions G. Adams. 4. Every liberal mo- 
tive that can e, an Anthour Boswell. Hence 
fA*ctuate ppl «.« Actuated*. Actuated ppl a. 
rendered actual, or active^ Actuating vbl sb. 
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ACTUATION 

turyfng oat lo practice t animating i pfL a. moving, 
inspiring. 

Actuation (arktiM|^‘Jan). 1630. [£ me d. 
L. actuart ; see Actuate.] A communication 
of motion, a bringing into action; impulse, 
movement. 

The beet designs ara- spoiled by fanlty a. 1879. 
fA ctuo-se, a. rare . 1677. [ad. L. actuo - 

ms. ] Very active. Hence + Actuo *slty. 

f A’CturCv rare, 1593. [1 L. *actura . Cf. 
factum. ] Action. 

Actu-rience. 1880. [f. L. act-, agere.] 

Desire to act. 

Acuate (ae‘ki«/t), pph a* Z471. [ad. L. 
acuatus , acuarc , f, Sharp-pointed. 

Hence fA'cuate v. to sharpen. lit. and fig. 
A cnatloo {rare), sharpening; var. +Acul*tion. 
Acuity (fikitf-StiL 1543. [a. Fr. acuiti , 
ad. L. acuitatem , 1. acus.] Sharpness ; as of 
a needle, an acid, wit 

Aculeate (flkitf-l&T), tv. 2605. [ad. L. 

aculeatus , f, aculrus, dim. of acus."] i. Zool. 
Having a sting 1661. a. Bot. Set with 
prickles 1870. 8. fig. Pointed, stinging 1605. 

3. Words may be a. Bacon. Hence Acu"le&ted 
P(L a. In Nat. Hist . Pointed 1 armed with prickles; 
also Jig. Acu-lea*tion, pointednesa 

Aculeiform (iki&uyifpim), a. 1857. 

L. aculrus + -form. 1 Bot. Like a prickle. 
Acnleolate (&kiu m Uolrt), a. Bet. (f. L. aculeo- 
lus, dim. of aculrus. ] Beset with small prickles. 

jjAculeus (Aki£‘ls#s). PI. aculei. 1828. 
[L .1 x. Zool. The sting of an insect, etc. 
a. Bot. A prickle ; as in the rose 1878. Hence 
■f-Acu'leous a. aculeate, rare. 
tAcumble, v. ME. [I] To benumb. 
Acumen (&ki£*men). 1531. [a. L.] I. 

Sharpness of wit ; penetration of perception ; 
keenness of discrimination. a. Bot. A taper- 
ing point 1794. 

t. The jest or a. [of epigrams] Ca&audon. Meta- 
physical a Reid. 

Acuminate (&ki£'minSt), (pi. a. 1605. 

[ad. L. acuminatus, acuminare . J 1. Pointed, 
tapering to a point, esp. in Nat . Hist. Also 
quasi-rJ. 1646. +a. Having acumen, rare. 

2605. 

Acuminate (ftkifl-mln^t), v. 1611. [f. 
as prec.] 1. trans . To sharpen; to give 
poignancy or keenness to. *j-a. intr. To 
rise or taper to a point. 

1. Tones, .to a. even despair Cowper. a Hierar- 
chies acuminating . . in a cone of Prolaty Milt. Hence 
Acu'minated ppl. a. pointed (lit. and fig.] \ made 
keen in discernment or attention. Acu*minating 
P(L a. rising or tapering to a point. Acu : mina*tlon, 
the giving point to (lit. ana fig.)", a tapering point t 
direction to a point. Acu’mino’se a. terminating 
in a flat narrow end, Acu’minous a. marked by 
acumen j acuta. 

Acupressure (ge-kixrprefjSi, -Jw\ 1859. 
ff. L. acu with a needle + Pressure.] Prof. 
Simpson's method of arresting haemorrhage 
from wounded arteries by the pressure of c 
needle passed across their mouths or tubes. 
Acupunctuate (arkiKpe*i)kti»,*it), v. 2865 
[f. L. acu + Punctuate.] To prick with 
a needle ; also fig. 

Acupuncture (8e<kitrpD*qkti{i2 y -tjaj), sb . 
1684, [C, L, acu + Puncture.] Pricking with 
a needle ; a prick so made. spec. The insertion 
of needles into living tissnes for remedial 
purposes. Hence Acupuncture Acu- 
punctuate. A cupu nctnra'tion, the practice 
or process of a. ; var. A cupu nctua’tion. 
Acustom, -ance, obs. ff. Accustom, - ance. 
Acute (&ki/**t), a. 257a [ad. L. acutus , 
acu ere. 1 1. Sharp at the end, coming to 

a point. a. Of diseases : Coming sharply 

to a crisis, not chronic. Also fig. 1667. 8. 

Acting keenly on the senses (see quots.) 2609. 
4. Of the senses or nervous system ; Sensitive 
or responsive to impressions, finely-strung 2763. 
g. Of the intellect ; Discerning, penetrating, 
sharp-witted, shrewd, clever 1588. Aphet., esp. 
In U.S., to cute. Also quasi-xA [sc. accent.) 

1, An a. angle is that which is lesse than a right 
angle Euclid. Leaves may be a. Gbay. 3. Of pain, 
pleasure, etc.: Inteosa The pleasure is not., a^ or of 
great intensity Bain. Of sounds : Shrill, high. The 
most a. [stave] is called the soprano Ouselxy. A. 
accents see Accent x, a, 4 Her feelings were very 
a Mias Austin. 5. A moat a. I u aerial L. L. L. uu 
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1. 67. An a. logician Reid, observer Davt. A cute 
thing (U. S.). sb. Marked with acutes 1834. Comb. 
a. -angled, having an a. angle. Hence t Acu tan- 
gnTarn. tAcu’te v. to sharpen ; to mark, etc., with an 
a. accent Acu*tely adv. Acu’tlsh a, somewhat a. 

Acuteness (&ki«tnte\ 1046. [t Acute 
a.] The quality of being Acute (in senses x, 

2, 3i 4) ; said of material tilings, of disease, of 
pain, etc., of sounds, of the senses or feelings, 
of the mental faculties. 

Acilti-, a combining form of L. acutus 
sharp, in Eng. words formed on or after mod. 
L.; as acutifoliate a. sharp-leaved. 

Acuto-, comb. advb. form of Acute, as in 
acuto>nodo8e, acutely nodose, or in acuto- 
grave, acute + grave. ' 

-acy, suffix of sbs. [a branch of -CY.] 
Forming sbs. of quality, state, or condition. 
1. as<= L. -aria, on adjs. in -act-, as ‘fallacy * ; 
a. as = L. -al-i-a (med.L. -aria), on nouns in 
-at- (nom. -jj), as ’abbacy’; 3. as « med. 
L, -atia, on nouns in - atus, as * advocacy ’ ; 
4. repr. Gr. shs. of state in -Artia, as piracy \ 
and in -cracy Gr. sbs. in -Kparla, as * aristocracy *. 

AdL Colloq. abbrev. of ADVERTISEMENT. 
H Ad, L. prep. - ‘ to ’ in ad hoc, for this or 
the particular purpose ; also attrib. ; ad nau- 1 
■c am, to a sickening extent; ad referendum, 
subject to refeience; ad rem, to the point or 
purpose. Also Ad eunuf.m, etc. 

Ad-, pref. I. repr. L. ad piep. *to», 
with sense of motion to, change into, addition, 
or intensification. Assimilated bef. c, f, g, l, 
n, p> Q. r * *. ^ and prob. bef. b, as in ab- for 
ad-breviare ; reduced to a- bef. sc, sf, st. In the 
15th c. words borrowed from OI v r., etc. were 
refash, after L., and all words since formed 
follow L. spelling. Ad- ‘at’, opp. to ab- 
‘ away from , as in ad-oral, ab-oral, is recent. 

a. At the same time ad- was substituted for 
a- where a - was really L. ab , OFr. en (an), 
es, OE. a (ar), on, set, etc.; as in a(d)vance, 
a(d)debted, a(c)cune, a(l)lav, a(d)miral, etc. 
-ad, suffix oi sbs. I. iepr. Gr. -a 5 -a (nom. 

-as) forming a. Collective numerals, as monad, 
etc. b. Fem. patronymics (var. -id), as Dryad, 
pi. Dryadrs, etc. Hence used c. in names of 
Poems, as Iliad the lay (ipbrj) of Ilium, Dunciad , 
etc.; and d. to form family names of plants, as li- 
liad. etc. a. a. Fr. - ade , in sal. id, etc. ; sec -ADE. 

II. suffix forming advs. and adjs. in the sense 
of 1 towards * (the part denoted by the main 
element of the word), as Dextrad, Dorsad, 
Laterad. Ventrad, etc. 

Adactylous (adarktilas), a. 1858. [f. Gr. 
d + Sd/cTt/Xor.] Without fingers, toes, or claws. 
+ Adad (&dae*d) , ini. [? var. of Egad !] Ex- 
clam. of asseveration or emphasis -1763. 

Adage (se-ded,?), 1548. [a. Fr. adage, 

ad. L. adagium , f. ad + *agi-, root of ajo«*agio 
I say.] A traditional maxim ; a proverb. 

The a... That Beggers mounted, runne their Horae 
to death 3 Hen. VI, l iv. 126. Also Macb. u vii. 45. 
Hence Ada'gial a. of the nature of an a. 

U Adagio (ida'dgit/). 1746. [It.] Mus. A. 
adv . A direction : Slowly. B. adj. Of move- 
ment : Slow. C. sb. A piece of music in a. 
time. Also fig. 

fA’dagy, 17th c. var. of Adage. 

Adam (aedim). 1569. [Heb. d-dam 
man.] 2. The Biblical name of the first 
man, the father of the human race ; hence, 
fig • the unregenerate condition or character, 
a. * Ada m’s Ale. 

1. Whipt th’ offending Adam out of him Hen. V % l 
i. 99. Comb. Adam’s ale, water ( joe .) ; -apple, a 
variety of Lime (Citrus Limetta), of Orange or Shad- 
dock: the projection in the neck formed by the 
thyroid cartilage (supposed to have been caused by 
a piece of the apple that stuck in Adam's throat) ; 
-flannel, the Great Mullein (Verbeucum ThaAsus ) : 
.needle, occ. name of the Shepherd’* Needle (Scan, 
dix Pec ten- Veneris ) ; .wine, Sc. « Adam's ale. 
Hence Ada*mic, ^1 «. like Adam; free, naked, 
fallen. Ada*mlca21y adv. 

Adamant (Brdlm&nt). OE. [a. OFr. 
adamaunt, ad. L. adamantem, adamas , a. Gr., 
f. d + ba/xoM, applied to steel ; also, by Pliny, 
to white sapphire, and later to the Diamond. 
In med.L. the loadstone, or magnet (an ore of 
iron), as if from adamare.') An alleged rock 
or mineral, of contradictory and fabulous 
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properties. Now a poet, or rhet. name for 
impregnable hardness. x. Not identified 
Oil Also fig. +» The diamond 1393- 
1794, fa. The loadstone or magnet 1366- 
1656. Also fig. and attrsb. 

x. The dore was el of A eteme Chaucs*. Gates 
of burning a. Milt. fig . The sharp a. of Fate Car. 
lyle. a A-, precyowse stone c 1440. The a. . . will 
not be fil'd But by itself >598. 3. As true to thee as 

steel to a. J. Cooks, The grace of God's spirit, like 
the true loadstone or a. Br. Hall. fig . A great A 
of acquaintance Bacon. Midi. N. D. 11. L 195* at t rib. 
An a. heart 1677. A walls B. Taylor. Hence 
tAdamamtive a (T misprint for adasnanttne). 

f Adamonte an, a. [f. L. adamanteus.'] 
Of adamant. Milt. 

Adamantine (sedfimae-ntin), a. ME. [ad. 
L. adamamtinus, a. Gr.; 6 ee Adamant."! x. 
Made of, or like, adamant ; unbreakable, Im- 
penetrable, impregnable. fa. Like the load- 
stone ; magnetic -26^5. 

x. A state a... that ia Invincible Holland. A. laws 
H. More, rock Milt., fortitude Macaulav. purity of 
a woman Ruskin. A. spar, old name of Corundum. 

Adamamtcdd* [f. Gr. dtenavrot of Ada- 

mant ; see - oid.’ 


d. [f, 

».] A form of crystal in the dia- 
mond, bounded by 48 equal triangles. Dana. 
Adambulacral (aed,sembi« 7 /i*kril), a. 
1872. [f. L. ad + Ambulacra.] ZooL Next 
to the ambulacra, in echinoderms. 

Adamite (wdSmait). 1628. [f. Adam.] 

A. sb. 1. A descendant of Adam, a human 

being ; also, a name for the section of the 
human race derived from Adam 1635. ®. An 

imitator of Adam, an unclothed man ; the 
name of certain sects, ancient and modem 
1628. Hence f Ad ami ‘tic a. A'damittsm. 

B. adj. Descended from Adam ; human. 

Adamite, sb. 2 1837. L 1 * Adam.] 

Mm. A zinc olivenite. 

A*damsite. 1837. Min. -Muscovite. 
A-dance, adv. 1869. [A/rr/.i + Dance.] 
Dancing. 

A-dangle, adv. 1855. [A firepl + 
Dangle.] Dangling. 

II Adansonia (aedfins^»*niA). 185a, [mod. 
L. f. Adanson. | Bot. A genus (N.O. Bom- 
baccse) consisting of two species of gigantic 
trees, the Baobab, Monkey-bread, or Ethiopian 
Sour Gourd of W. and Central Africa, and the 
Cream of Tartar Tree, or Sour Gourd of 
N. Australia. 

Adapt (idcc-pt), v. 1612. [a. Fr. adapter, 
ad. L. adapt are, f. ad + aptare\ f. apt us ; see 
1. To fit, to make suitable (to, for). 
2. To alter so as to fit for a new use 1774. 

1. 7 *h«' structure of the outer ear is adapted to col- 
lect anrl concentrate the vibrations Bain. a. A 
Comedy adapted from the French 1849. Hence 
tAda*pt PPL a. suited 1 fit. Adapted ppL a. 
fitted. At (lo, for 1 ) ; altered so as to fit. Adapted* 
ness, the quality of being adapted. Ad&*ptlon 
- Aoaftation. Adaptive a. characterized by, or 
given tOf adaptation. Ada*pt!vely adv. so as to 
suit spec eenditions. AdA*ptivaneM. the quality 
of being adaptive, var. fAda'ptate v. Cuowobtm. 

Adaptable (&dse*ptAb*l), a. x8oo. [f. 
Adapt v .] Capable of being adapted. Hence 
Adaptabi lity {to, for). Ada'ptablenees. 

Adaptation (sedKpt/i'Jan). 1610, [a. Fr., 
ad. late L. adapt at ionem ; see Adapt,] x. 
The action or process of adapting (to). a. 
The process of modifying so as lo suit new 
conditions 1790. 3. The condition of being 

adapted ; anything adapted. 

a Powers of self-a. Kingsley. j. The a. of Im- 
mortality to our true wants J. Martinsaii. IhU play 
is an a from the French (mod.). Hence Adapta*- 
tional a. 

Ada*ptative, a. 2837. [f. L. adapted-, 
adaptare .] - Adaptive. Hence Adaqpta- 
tlvexaeee. 

Adapter, rarely -or (Adseplai). 2801. [f . 
Adapt v .] t , One who Adapts (in senses 
z, 3). a. A connecting part ; In them, a 
tube joining two pieces of apparatus. 
Ada*ptitude. 184a. [Comb, of Adapt 
and Aptitude.] Adaptedness. 

|| Adar f/i-dfij). ME. [Heb.] The twelfth 
month of the Heb. eccL year* the sixth of the 
civil year. 

fAdarticula-tloD. 2753. [f. L.ad + articu- 
latiouem; see Articulation.] Anat. Alooec 
jointing of two bones, - Arthrodia. 
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| Atetis, -ais, addatya (a-ditU). 1687. 
Indian muslin. 

fAdau-nt, v. ME. [a. OFr. adantcr (later 
addomter)j] To subdue -2597. 

+Adaw% ME. FT. A- pref. t + Daw ; 
cf. MHG ertagen,\ To awoke or awaken 

’SSL he be adawed verrayly Chaucer. 
+Adaw, vfl 1557. L ? J To subdue, daunt 

Adawed with tome dreadfull might S tenser. 
fAd&we*, adv. ME. [For 0 dawe , ofdawe 
— OE. 0/ dayum ; see Daw(e, DAY.] Out 
Of life. Usu. with vbs. bring, do : To kill 
-* 5 > 3 - 

Adawn (ftdj-n), ado. [A prep.' + Dawn.] 
Dawning. 

Aday, a-day (fid/ 1 ), adv. ME. [A prep.' 
+ Day ■ OE. on dm 5/.] ■fi. By day. a. 
Daily 1500. 

a. A peny a days Timdalk, 

Adayn, a^days, adv . phr. ME. [A 
prep . 1 + day's* In OE. the gen. dsetys * by day, 

0 — in, on, was added later.] +1. By day 
-1765. a. Now-a-daya 1 At the present day 
M E. 

*. Fining a dales. .waking a nights Button, a. 
Reason and loue keepe little company together now. 
adayes Mids. N. D. ul L 148. 

Add fmd), v. ME. [ad. L. adder * ; f. ad 
+ dare.) z. To join or unite (a tiling to 
another), so as to increase the number, quantity, 
or importance ; to give by way of increased 
possession. a. (obj. unexpressed.) To make 
an addition to ; to augment 1591. 3. To say 

or write in addition ; to go on to say, etc. Mfc. 
4. To unite into one sum ; often with together . 
absol. To perform the process of addition. So 
to add up ; to add in, to include in a sum. 

TL. vs. .adden reuerence to sulfiaaunce and to 
power Chauckk. To a. 3 to 5 Hutton. AU these 
things shall be added unto you Matt. vi. 33. a. 
It adds to our labour {modi). 3. Rut let me a., 
Sir Robert's mighty dull Pore. 4. To a. together 
the ideas of two days, or two years Locks. Hence 
A’ddable A. capable of being added, or added to. 
A’ddibie a. capable of being added ; whence Addi- 
bi-lity. 

% jjAddax (re-diks). 1693. [L.* ad. African 
wd. ; see Plin, //. N. xi. 37.] A boviform 
antelope, allied to the Nyl-gnau and Gnu, in- 
habiting N. Africa. (Oryx nasomaculata.) 

1 Addcc-m, v. [f. Deem ; see A- pnf. 11.] 
To adjudge. Stem sea 

fl Addendum (ftdendtfm). PI. addenda 
(Ade'ndA). 1794. [a. L.] A thing to be added. 
Adder 1 («*daj). 1580. [f. Addv.] fie 

who adds. 

Adder 2 (srdpi). [OE. nmdre. The n was 
lost in ME., through the division of anaddre as 
an addre. N. dial, nedder .] f 1 . A serpent. 
fig. Tiie old serpent, the devil. -1513. b. A 
dragon, or flying serpent ME. a. A viper, 
j pee. The Common viper ( Polios Berm). OE. 
b. By extension, Applied to the asp, basilisk, 
cocka tries, etc. In mod. Zoology to species 
of Clotho, etc., as the Puff Adder and Horned 
Adder of Africa, Death Adder of N. Australia, 
etc, MEL 3. Flying Adder* Adder-fly : the 
Dragon-fly. 4. Sea Adder* Syngnaihus acus . 

L Eoe, seide he, flat neddro bold ME. Grets 
addren comen flynge ME. a It is the bright 
day that brings forth the A TWA Cat. 11. 1 . 14. Stung 
with adders and Scorpions Milt. b. They ore like 
the deafe odder \m*rg. or aspe) P*. lvtii. 4 
Comb. \ a^bead*aprehtstortc, perh. Druidic,amulet| 
-bolt* a dragon-fly 1 -deaf a, aoe a h, quou j -footed 
dragon- footed | -pike* the sting-fish {Track i mu 
Viper*) 1 -stone « -bra» 1 tedder's fry, brood of 
vipers: -meat* the Greater Stitch wort j -mouth 
(U.S.), plants of tba genus Microxtylisx -a pear 
Tt AmNuVtMBUIi 

A'dder’t-gnus. 1551. Herb. x. The 
Early Spring Orchis (O. mus culo ), a. — next 
A-dder'D-tongu*. 157®- /&**• A genus 
of ferns ( Ophioglossum ) ; also Wake Robin, Lily 
of the Valley, etc. _ 

Adderwort (m daiwfljt). OE. Bistort 
Addict* early L Adze. 

Addict (adikt), sb, 1909- fl Addict a ] 
One who is addicted to the habitual and exces- 
sive use of a drug or the like. 
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t Addict* pp/. a* 1509, [ad. L, addict us, 
addicore .] i. Formally made over or bound to 
-1583* Self-addicted, devoted to -179a 
Addict (ftdi’kt), v. 156a [f. prec.] X. 

Rom. Law. To deliver over formally by judicial 
sentence to ; fig. to make over, give up 1586. 
Also f refl. a. To devote or apply habitually 
to a practice 1577. Also refl. and pass. 

z. fig. The.. day he addicts. .to study 167a m. 
Ho can [not] a. bis mind to.. profitable business 
Tofsklu refl. To a. themselves to Sack Smaks^ to 

Vice PRIESTLEY. 

Addicted (&di*ktfld), ppl. a. 7534, 
prec.] 1. Rom. Law. Delivered over 
ciafly ; devoted. fa. Attached by one’s 
own act (to a person, etc.) -1709. 3. Self- 

addicted to, prone 1561. without const . 

Devoted -165a. 

x. We be virgins, and a. to vfrginitie Greene. a 
A to Marius his master 1642. 3. A to a melan- 

choly Twelfth N. il v. an, to wine or strong drinke 
T. Tavlor, stealing 1865. 4. Your Honors most a., 

T. B. 1504. Hence AddPctednea*. 

Addiction (Adrkjan). 1604. [ad. L. ad- 
dict ionem ; see Addict.] i. Rom. Law. A 
formal giving over by sentence of court; hence, 
a dedication to a master 1625. a. The state 
of being (self-) addicted to 1641. fa. The 
way in which one is addicted ; bent, inclinar 
tion -1675. 

a. A. to tobacco Johnson, to bad habits Mile. 3. 

Oth. u. ii. 6. 

Additament («*ditAment). 1460. [ad. L. 
addilamcntum ; see Add.] Anything added or 
appended. 

Pretty additaments..to that main structure Lank 

Addition (fidi jan), sb. ME. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. add it ionem ; see Add.] z. The action or 
process of adding (see Add v.) ME. a, 
That which is added ; an appendix, accession, 
etc. ME. 3. spec. fa. Something added to 
a man’s name, to distinguish him ; 4 style* of 
address -1726. f b. Her. Something added to 
a coat of arms, as a mark of honour ; opp. to 
abatement -1753. f c. A/us. A dot placed on 

the right side of a note, to lengthen it by one 
half -1753. 

i. Without a. or diminishing Com. Err. il ii. 
1 10. a. Ireland . . and other Additions to the Crown 
Petty. 3.' a. llowdo you Lieutenant? Theworser, 
that you glue me the a. Oth. iv. L 105, b. Tr. 4 
Cr. iv. v. 14 1. Hence fAddi'tion v. to surname 
or style, t Ad di*tionary a. additional. 

Additional (&di'Jandl). 1639. P* ptec.] 

A. ad/. Existing in addition ; added 1646. 

B. sb. something added ; an addition ; an 
* extra * 1639. Hence Additionally adv . 

Additions (aditi-Jas), 0. 1748. [f. L. 
additicius.] Due to, or of the nature of, an 
addition. A . force (A sir.), that which in 
creases the gravitation of a satellite towards its 
planet. 

Additive (»*dftiv), a. 1699. [®d. L - 

additivus \ see Add.] Disposed to addition ; 
to be added. Hence A'dditlvely adv. var. 
fA-dditory. 

Addle, (flrd’l). TOE. adela, cogn. w. G. 
ode l, mire ; O.Swed. adel in ko-adel , cow- 
urine. (Not conn. w. OE. ddl , disease.) Since 
OE. only north.] A sb, 1. Stinking urine or 
liquid filth ; mire OE. a. The dry lees of 
wine. fDicts.) 

B. adj. As in Addle egg (■ mecLL. ovum 
urinm, cl. L. ovum urinum, Gr. ovptor <Wr, 
wind-egg.). Rotten or putrid j producing no 
chicken ME. u. fig. Empty, idle ; muddled, 
unsound a 1593. 

1. No more that I esteem© an a. egge Tr. 4 Cr. 1. ii. 
145. Rom. 4 Jut. riL L 15. a A head Lyly, epistle 
R. F«xowe& His brains grow a Divosn. 

Comb. \ a.-brain, -head, -pate: one whose brain 
is addled, a stupid bungler; -brained, -headed, 
•pated adj*. 1 -headednesm* fatuity. Hence A'd- 
aleness, putrefaction. 

Addle («*d*l), vfl 171a. [f. Addle 0.] 
1 , To make addle ; to confuse ; to make abor- 
tive, fl. intr. To grow addle, lit, and fig. 
x8ia. Hence A'ddled ppl. a. A*ddlement the 
process of addling or being addled. A'ddUag 
vbL sb. x decomposition of an egg ; muddling 
of the wits. 

t Addle (sdt), v.* ME. [iu ON. Ula, t 
# 9 «l, property ; n. dial., but not So.] To 
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earn. Also absol. Of crops : To yield 1580. 
Hence + A’ddUng vbl. sb . 9 earning. 
fAddoo-m* v. [f. A- prep \ zi + Doom *>.] 
To adjudge. Spenser. 

Adaoraed (Ad^jst), ppl. a. 157a. [f. L. 
ad + dorsum : cf. BY. adossl.] Her. Turned 
back to back ; as two animals, on a shield. 

Address (&dre*s') , v. ME. [a. Fr. octree* 
eer t— -late L. *addriciiant , f. ad + +drictiare, 
direct iare. f. directum ; see Dress and Direct, 
Refash, in 15th c.; see Aik] L To make 
straight or right, in various senses, now obs. ; 
quota. 


that you.. a. several Schedules Q. Elizabeth, intr. 
Let vs addrewe to tend on Hector's heeles Shako. 
fTo make right or ready in attire | to clothe 1 to don. 
Addressed her selfe in Mans apporell Jbwbl. To a 
a frock of heavy mail Browning. 

n. To direct, fi. To aim (Obs. exc. in 
Golf, * to a. the ball’) ME.; to send, refer, 
introduce to 2475 ; f refl. to betake oneself 
>1683. a. To send as a written message to ; 
to dedicate 1636 g To direct spoken words, 
a prepared speech, etc., to 2490; refl. to a. 
oneself in speech to 1665 ; f intr. to a .to; and 
techn. to present an address, and to * pay 
addresses ', to court -1765 ; trans. (to omitted) 
to speak directly to 1728. 

z. Towards Eve addressed bis way MlLT. I ad- 
dressed him to Lord Moidaunt Evelyn. Ship to 
be addressed to Charterers 1882. a. To a. 1 letter 
to the public Junius. To a. aletterx techn to 'direct' 
it. Letters are. .sometimes addressed * London ' only 
P.O. Guide. 3. To a. {to a person) prayers CaxTON, 
vows Dkydkn, discourse Macaulay. Addressed the 
House of Peers Macaulay. A the Chair 1 (mod.). 

U L f trans. To direct (to an object) -2492 ; 
refl. to apply oneself to 2393 ; f intr, (refl. 
pron. omitted) to set about -2725. 

Hence Addre'saee, the person to whom a docu- 
ment is addressed. Aadre-mer, one who addresses | 
one who signs or delivers an address, or directs a 
message to any one. tAddre’aaion, the direction 
of one s course Chatman Addre*asor, one who signs 
an address, or one who addresses a formal document. 

Address (ftdre-s), sb. 1539. [partly a Fr. 
adressc ; partly f. prec.] +*• The action of 
making ready or the being ready -1788 ; an 
appliance -1598 ; dress -1660. 9. General 

preparedness ; skill, dexterity, adroitness 2598. 
3. The aetion of directing or dispatching 188a. 
t4- The action of sending, or dedicating, a 
writing -1705. 5. The direction or super- 
scription of a letter 2722. 8. +Tbe act of 

addressing oneself to any one -2704; esp, 
dutiful or courteous approach, courtship. Now 
in pi. 2539. 7. Bearing in conversation 2674. 

8. A formal speech of congratulation, thanks, 
•tc. ; esp. in reply to the Royal Speech at the 
opening of Parliament ; a set discourse (less 
oratorical than a speech , less systematic than a 
sermon) 1752. 

a. His ready a. : for no man ever resolved quicker 
or spoke clearer Bacon. The ft. of an accomplished 
intriguer Mkkivalk. 5. Thi* letter is to your a. 
(mod.). 6. Our addresses to Heaven Neijbon. To 

make sham addresses to the older lady Fukumno. 

L His a. . . was abrupt, unceremonious Carlyle. 8. 

rd Liverpool moved tbe A. 187a Short and stirring 
ad dresses (jncdiX. 

Addressed (fldrcstV/p/. a . ; alsoaddrest 
ME, ff. Address v . j fi. Erected -259c 
fa. Well-ordered -2597. +3. Prepared ; 

dressed as food -2633. 4. Arrayed, arch, 

ME. 5. Directed, sent 2598. 8. Directed 

as a letter. Hence fAddretsednefla. 

Adduce (ftdiA's), v. 1616. [ad, L. ad - 
due ere. ~\ To bring forward for consideration ; 
to dte. 

To a. authorities N. Brent, arguments Robert- 
son, reasons Bowen. Hence Addu'ceable* -ible 
a. Adduced ppl. a. Addn'cer. 

Adducent (adtiPsfint)* a, 1694. [ad- L. 
adducent cm ; see ADDUCE.] Phyt. Drawing 
towards a given point ; as adducent muscles m 
Adductors. Opp. to abducent. 

Adduct (Adfl’kt), 0- 1836. [f. L. adduct- ; 
see Adduce.] Phys. To draw towards a 
common centre or median line. 

Adduction (fldirkjaa). 1656. J a Fr, t «L 
raed.L. adductumcm ; see Adduce.1 i. The 
action of adducting; see prec. a The action 
of adducing ; see Adduce. 2764. 
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Adductive (kdxrktiv), a . 1638. [£. L. 

ndduct-; see Adduct.] Bringing to something 
else; spec, of the change wrought in transub- 
stantiation. 

Adductor (*dirktw). 1746. [a. L.] Phys. 
A muscle which draws any limb, or part of the 
body, towards the trank or main axis, or which 
folds extended parts of the body. Also attrib. 
fAddU'lce, v. 1475. [a. MFr. adoulcir 

(mod. adoucir) : — late L. addulcire.} To 
sweeten; to soothe. 

-ade, suff. of sbs. I. a. Fr. -ade, ad. Pr. 
-dta, fern, of pa. pple. as sb., meaning a. an 
action done, as in blockade ; b. the body con- 
cerned, as in ambuscade; e. the product, as in 
arcade . The native Fr. form is -ie, as in entree, 
a. a. Fr. -ade, ad. Gr. -a5-a (nom. -of), as in 
decade (usu. decad ). 3. ad. Sp. or Pg. -ado, 
It. -ato, masc. of 1, as in brocade , the product, 
and in renegade , the person affected. 

A-dead (hdcd), adv. [f. A- pref. 1 + Dead.] 
Dead. 

Adeem (&dPm). 1845. [ad. L. adimere _ 

see Redeem.] To take away, spec . in Rom. 
Law , to revoke a legacy. 

A-deep r&di'p), adv. [A prepX + Deep. 
Deeply. Mrs. Browning. 
flAdelantado (Adrian ta'd*). 1599. [Sp.] 
A Sp. grandee ; a lord-lieutenant or governor. 
B. Jons. 

llAdelaster (sed*l**stw). 1866. [f. Gr. 

687X09 + darfjp . J Bat. A provisional name for 
a plant of which the flowers and therefore its 
genus are unknown. 

Adeling. See Athelino. 

Adelopod(o (Adrl6ppd). 1847. [f. Gr. 

687X09 + ir<S5a (irovf).] Zool. An animal whose 
feet are hidden. 

| -adelphia (ide-lfiA), suffix. 1858. [Gr.] 

Bot. Collection of stamens into a bundle ; as 
In the class-names Monadelphia, etc. 
Adelphic ( &de*lfik), a. 1847. [ad. Gr. 
& 8 €Ktf>itc 6 9.] Bot. Having the stamens united 
into a parcel or parcels. 

Adelpholite (&de*lf61cit). 1868. [f. Gr. 
d 6 t\tp 6 i + Atflos.] Min. A Columbate of iron 
and manganese. Dana. 

Adelphous (Ude-lfrs), a. 1855. [f. Gr. 
68«X<pos. ] Bot. Having the stamens grouped 
or united; usu. in comp, as monadelpkous , etc. 
fAde-mpt, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. adcmptus ; 
see Adeem.] Taken away -1561. 

Ademption (&de mjan). 1590. [ad. L. 
ademptionem ; see Adeem.] A taking away ; 
in Law, revocation of a grant or bequest. 
llA’den. Ohs. PI. adenes. [Gr. 

A gland -1775. 

Aden-, adeni-, adeno*, comb, forms of 
prec. 

Jjadenalgia (aed^naedd^ift) [mod.L. •algiaX 
pain, a painful swelling, in a gland ; adeni* 
form (Ade'nifjffcm, ae-deni-) [L. - formis ] a., 
gland-like; &*denocele [Gr. *17X17], an adenoid 
tumour; adenography [Gr. -7 patpia], descrip- 
tion of the glandular system ; a*denoid, -al [Gr. 
-€1879] a., gland-like ; a-denoid* sb. pL, an 
overgrowth of the glandular tissue on the back 
of the upper part of the throat, called also 
adenoid vegetations ; adeno -logy [Gr. -Aoyia], 
the part of Physiology which treats of the 
glands; henceadenolo’gicala.; adeno'pathy 
[Gr. -iraftct], disease of the glandular system; 
-phoroua [Gr. -fpopot] a., bearing or producing 
glands ; a deuophyllou* [Gr. <pvKAov] a., 
glandular-leaved ; adeno’tomy [Gr. -ro/ii'a], 
dissection of or incision into a gland. 

Adenose (ae den^s), a. 1853. [ad. mod 
L. adenosus. J Glandulous. var. A'denous. 

|j Adephaga (Ade'iAgfi), sb. pi. 184a. [a. 
Gr. dfoppdya (sc. animalia ), f. 6 Zrjv + -<7x1709.] 

A family of Beetles, also called Carnivora. 

[| AdepS (se'deps). 1657. [L.] Animal fat, 
lard. 

Adept (ftde*pt). 1663. [ad. L. adept us, 
adipisci .] A. adj. Completely versed {in) ; 
well-skilled 1691. 

B. sb. [ In med.L. adeptus used subsb = One 
who has attained the great secret of Alchemy. 
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In Eng. the L. form adeflus was at first used.] 
Hence, One who is skilled in all the secrets 01 
anything 1685. 

Queens became adepts in Des Cartes' 

Rbio. Hence t Ade'ptic&l m. 

tAde'ptist, a skilled alchemist. Ade'ptneso, 
the quality of being a. Ade*ptahip, the condition 
or rank or an a. 

fAde-ption. 1548. [ad. L. adeptimem ; 
see prec.] Attainment. 

Adequacy (ae’drkwgsi). 1808. [f. Ade- 

quate a.] The state or quality of being 
Adequate. 

Adequate («• dflew^t), a. 1617. Tad. L. 
adxquatus, adxquare.] Const, to. ^witn. fx. 
Equal in magnitude or extent -1750. a. 
Commensurate in fitness ; sufficient, suitable 
16x7. a. Logic. Fully representing 1600. 
z. Not a. to the expectations Johnson. a. Is lan- 
;uage a. to describe it W. Collins. A. to the disease 
as. Milu 3. A. ideas Locks. An a. definition 
Hence Adequately adv. A'dequate* 
Adequation, the action of equalizing, or fact 
of equalling; an equivalent. 

f A-dequate, v. 1599. [f. L. adxquat 

see prec.] To make or be equal or sufficient. 
Adequative, a. 1823. [ad. med.L. ad- 
xquativus ; see prec.] ■= Adequate a. Scott. 
Adesmy (Adc'smi). 1879. [f. Gr. 68*<7/zo9.] 
Bot. Defective coherence or adherence between 
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vegetable organs. 

Adessenarian (aede sfne«-rl&n). 1751. [f. 
med.L. adessenarii ; f. ad esse. ] Bccl. Hist. 
One who held the real presence of Christ s 
body in the Eucharist, but not by transub- 
stantiation. 

M Ad eundem (f,*rndem), of admission to the 
same degree in another university. 

Adevism (ae-d/viz’m). 1878. [f. Gr. 6 + 

Skr. deva.] A denial of the legendary deities, 
as distinguished from atheism . M. Muller. 
Adfe*cted, ppl. a. 1695. [var. of Af- 
FECTEDj Compounded. Math. Of equa- 
tions : Containing different powers of an un- 
known quantity. 

Adfiliate, -ation, obs. var. Affiliate, 

-ATION. 

Adflu xion. 1829. var. of Affluxion. 
Adglu'tinate, a. - Agglutinate. 
Adhere (&dhl»M), v. 1597. [a. Fr. ad- 
hirer, ad. L. adhxreref] i. To stick fast, 
to cleave, to a substance, as by grasping or 
being glued 1651. Also pg. 9. To cleave 
to a person or party ; to be a follower 1597. 
3. To cleave to, continue to maintain, an 
opinion, practice, etc. 1658. +4. without 

const. To 'hang together'; to agree -1605. 
5. Bot. To be adnate 1857. 

1. These mouldings nearly a. to the stone Ruskin. 
fig. Flattery adheres to power Gibbon. _ a. Meane 
men must adheare Bacon. To a. to the King's enemies 
Luttrell, to the Church of Koine Macaulay. 3. To 
a. to a plan B. Taylor, a decision (mod.). 4. Nor 
time nor place did then a. Macb , 1. vii. 52. Hence 
Adherer QObs.\ one who adheres (to an act, etc.). 
Adhe'ring t >bl. sb. the act or process of sticking, 
etc. ; ppL a. clinging, etc. 

Adherence (sedhl-'rifns). 161a. [a. Fr., 

ad. L. adhxrentia ; see Adhere.] i. The 
action of adhering (see Adhere x, a, 3, 5). 
fa. An instance of adhering ; adherent matter 
or circumstance -166 7. 

Adhe-rency. arch. 1583. [ad. L. ad- 
hxrentia ; see Adhere.] i. The quality 
or state of being adherent 1647. fa. That 
which is adherent ; adhering matter, etc. -1681. 
f 3. An adhering party ; a following -x66a. 

1. By virtue of its a., .in the flesh Jkr. Taylor. 
Adhe-rent ME. [a. Fr., ad. J„ ad- 
hxrentem ; see Adhere.] A. adj. x. Sticking 
fast to, attached materially 1615. 9. pg. 

Attached as a circumstance 1588. fa. At- 
tached as a partisan or follower (to) - 1603 . 
Bot. Adnate 1830. 

x. Vpon a rocke, and a. Sandys. 3. To be a. to 
the King's enemies Fulbrckb. 

B. sb. x. A partisan, follower, supporter 
(of) c 1460. fa. That which adheres -1645. 

l Luther and his adherents* Mots. Hence 
Adhe*rently adv. 

Adhesion (fedhr.^an). 1604. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. adhxsionem ; see Adhere.] x. The action 
of sticking to, by attraction, viscosity of surface, 
or grasping. An instance of such action. 
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Path, Unnatural union of surfaces due to 
inflammation. 1645. Also pg. a. Attaching 
oneself, or remaining attached, to a person, 
party, or tenet xfiaf. 3. Psych. Intimate ana 
involuntaiy association of ideas and action 
X855. 4, Bot, Coalescence of normally un- 
like parts ; opp. to cohesion 1857. 5. Any- 

thing which adheres ; an appendage, etc. rare. 

i^^The a. of the Finger to the Tube Boyle. a. 
A. unto authority Sir T. Browns, to Rome Hussey, 
to an accustomed policy Kimglakk. To rive in one's 
a.: to join as a supporter. 3. Casting on all noxious 
adhesions Carlyl* 

Adhesive (AdhPsiv), a. 1670. [a. Fr. 

adhisif, -ive ; see prec.l x. Sticky X775. 
a. Prepared so as to &ahere, as in adhesive 
envelope 1854. 3. pg. Apt or tending to 

adhere, cling to, or persevere in 1670. 

1. A plaster, moderately a. Gooch. 3. A. to the 
track Thomson (J.). Hence Adhe*ahrely«<ft'. rare. 

Adhesiveness (&dbf-sivn6s). 1815. [f. 
as prec. ] 1 . The quality of being Adhesive. 

lit. and pg. 1839. 9. Phren. The faculty 

of forming and maintaining attachments to 
persons. Psych . The tendency to association 
of ideas. 18x5. 

fAdhi'blt t ppl.a. 1598. [ad. L. adhibitus, 
adhibit*.} 1. Brought in to X543. 9. 

Brought into application -1671. 

Adhibit (s&dhi'bit), v. 1598. [f. prec.] 

x. To take or let in, admit. a. To affix 
1507* 3- To apply, use ; esp. as a remedy 
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s. The witnesses adhibited Muirhkad. a. We a. 
our seals Boswell. 3. Let this bolus be adhibited 
1725. Hence AdhibFuon, the action of edbibiting. 
|| Ad hominem (*:d h^minem). 1748. 
f L.] Of arguments, etc. : Directed to the pre- 
ferences or principles of the individual, not to 
abstract truth. 

f Adho rt v. f f Adhorta tion, f Adho rta- 
tory, a. « Exhort, etc. 

Adiabatic (ac di^lwtik), a. 1877. [fi Gr. 
ddid^oror.] Physics. Impassable (sc. to neat) ; 
pertaining to a condition where no heat enters 
or leaves a system. Hence Adi&ba'ticaUy 
adv. 

Adiactinic (*:dia:kti*nik) t a. 1880. [f. 
A- pref. 14 + Dl ACTINIC.] Chem. Opaque to 
the actinic rays. 

llAdiantum (sedi,ae*nti5m). 1706. [L.,ad. 

Gr. dbiavrov, * unwetted f. d + balwtv. J Bot. 
x. A genus of ferns, of which True Maiden- 
hair (A. Capillus Veneris) is a rare native of 
Britain. a. Herb, and pop. The Black 
Maiden-hair ( Asplenium A. -nigrum). 
Adiaphorisra (sediiwfdriz’m). 1866. [f. 
Gr. dbidipopos + -ism.] Theological indiffer- 
ence * latitudinarianism. 

Adiaphorist (sedi,8e f5rist), 1564. [f. as 
prec.J A. sb. 1. An indifferentist in theology 
1645. 9. Bed. Hist. One of the moderate 

Lutherans, who held some things, condemned 
by Luther, to be indifferent 1564. var. Adia*- 
phorite. B. adj. Theologically indifferent 
(mod.). Hence Adiaphorl’etic a., relating to 
adiaphorism or the adiaphora . 

|| Adlaphoron (a:di,ee*f6ron), a. and sb. 
arch. PL adiaphora. 1553. [Gr., f. d + 

8 id<J>opot.j A thing indifferent in the eyes of 
the Church. 

Adiaphorous (aedi,HrflSr»s), a. 1635. [f. 
Gr. dSui<f>opot.] x. Indifferent, non-essential ; 
neutral, var. f Adia'phoraL fa. Chem, 

Neutral ; neither alkaline nor add -169s. g 
Med. Doing neither harm nor good (mod.). 
fAdia-phory. [ad. Gr. 6&o^o/>fa.] In- 
differentism. 

llAdiapneustia (seidi&pniff-stifi). 1706. 
[Gr.] Med. Defective or impeded perspira- 
tion. 

Adiathermic (se*diftJ*Mmik), a, 1867. [f. 
Gr. d + bidBeppot.} Physics. Impervious to 
beat. 

Adidty f*di-slti). z88a. [f. -ad x.] 

Chem. Combining capedty of an element. 
Adieu (Adi£*). ME. J*». Fr., (. d + Hieu, 

I. e. 'I commend you to God ' ; now a mere 
formula.] A. int. Good-bye 1 farewell I larch.) 
fig. — Away I an end to. B. adv . f Togo 
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adieu t to go away -1575. To bid or say adieu 
(to) i- to take leave of ME. Hence C. sb, 
A leave-taking ; a parting word ; a farewell ; 
esp. to make or take adieu ME. 

A. fir. Adew my song Ashmolb. A. to all ideas 
of nobility Hums. C. Too cold an a. Skaki, His 
adieoa were not long Miss Austen. 

fAdi-ght, v, ME. 


_ , . [1 _ _ 

see Dight.] To put in order; equip, dress 

1678. 


[f. A- pref. 1 + dihtan ; 

-l«S8i. 

II Ad infinitum (flB:d infinartjffm). 

[L .1 Without end, for ever 

Adinole (fle dindttl). 1837. Min. A variety 
of Albite. 

II Ad interim (aead interim). 1787. [L.] 
adv, Meanwhile, adj. Temporary 1818. 
fAdinve*ntkm. ME. [ad. L. adinven - 
tionem ; see Invent. ] An invented addition 
*1630. 

Adipe*BCent v a . 1847. [f. L. adipem .] 
Becoming fatty. 

Adipic (&di‘pik), a. 1877. [£, L. adipem.] 
Chem , In Adipic acid, C«H l0 O4, a dibasic, 
diatomic acid, obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on fats. 

Adipocere (ae-dipeislw). 1803. [a. Fr. 
adifocire ; f. L. adipem + Fr. cirt. ] A greyish 
white fatty substance, chiefly Margarate of 
Ammonia, generated in dead bodies ouried In 
moist places or submerged in water. Hence 
Adipo*cerate v. to convert into a. Adipo- 
cera*tlon, the process of changing into a. 
Adipoce'riform a . Adipo'cerous a. 

Adipose (se:dip^**s). 1743. [ad. mod.L. 
adiposus. 1 A. adj. Of or pertaining to adeps, 
or animal fat ; fatty. Adipose tissue : the vesi- 
cular structure which contains the fat. B. sb. 
[sc. substance.] The animal fat 1865. Hence 
A'dipo*seneaa» the state of being fat. Adipo- 
sity, fatness ; or tendency to fatness, var. 
(less techn.) A*dipoue. 

Adipsous (adrpsos), a . 1879. [f. Gr. 

dSi^os.] Med. Allaying thirst. 

A‘dlpsy (ae'dipsi). [f. as prec.] Absence 
of thirst. 

Adit (srdit). 1 60a. [ad. L. adit us.'] 1. 
An approach ; spec, a horizontal opening by 
which a mine u entered or drained. a. 
Access, entrance 1847. 

*. Soughs or adits to drain them Ray. a A to 
the executive Helps. 

Adjacency (Adg/i-senii). 1646. [ad. late 
L. adjacent ia; see Adjacent.] i. The 
quality or state of being adjacent 1805. var. 
*f Adja'cence -165a. a. That which lies near. 
pi. Adjacent places, environs. 1646. 

*. The a. of some great, .river De Quincey. b. 
The Palais Royal ana adjacencies Carlyle. 

Adjacent (ftdjrJ-sdnt). ME. [ad. L. adja- 
centem , adjacere , Cf. Fr. adjacent.] A. adj. 
Lying near to ; adjoining ; bordering. (Not 
necessarily touching.) 

Adjacent angles : trie angles which one straight 
line makes with another on which it stands. Parts., 
a. to London De Foe. Hence Adja’cently adv. 

B. f sb. That which lies near; a neighbour 

3 DU ME. [ad. L. adject us, adj i cere.] 
A. ppl, a. (adje’ct.) Joined -1612. B. sb. 
(a*dject ) An addition -1677. 

Adject (ad^e-kt), v. ME. [ad. L. ad- 
pc tare , freq. of adjicere. | To add or join. 

They adjected this Condition Lindsay. 

Adjection (id^e'kjan). ME. [ad. L. 
adjec tionem ; see Adject a . ] 1. The action 

of adding or joining. fa. That which is 
added -1704. 

s. Without a. Of your assistance B. Jons. 

Adjectltlous fsed^ekti’/as), a. 165a. [f. 

L. adjecticius.] Additional. 

Adjectival (ledsekUFvftl), a. 1797. [f. 
L. adjectivus : a mod. substitute for Adjective 
a. in sense x.] Of or belonging to the adjective. 
Adjective (jedaektiv). ME. [a. Fr. ad- 
jectif, -ive, ad. L. adjectivus ; see ADJECT a.] 
A adj. 1. Gram . Forming an adjunct to a 
noun subs tan lire ; dependent on a sb. as an 
attribute. a. Hence, gen. Dependent 1623. 
8. Of Lawi Relating to procedure; opp. to 
substantive X&08. 

s. Scotland is like a noun a. that cannot stand without 
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a substantive ME. a The women were treated . .as 
a beings Grots. 

B. sb. [The adl. used absol .] x. A * Noun 
Adjective \ a word added to the name of a thing, 
and signifying an attribute of the thing 1509. 
a. Hence, gen. That which cannot stand alone ; 
a dependent ; an accessory 1639. 

a Those Northern Adjectives, not able to subsist 
without England Obboen. 

Hence A*djective v. to make adjectival. A’djec- 
tivedjMA a. made a. 1 used as an a A’djectively 
adv. A’djectivlng vbl sb. the making adjectival. 

Adjoin (Adgoi’n), w. ME. [a. OF'r. ajoin-, 
ajoign-, ajoindre , mod. adjoindre L. adjun - 
gere.] x. +To join on, unite, to or unto 
-1659 ; fig. to join on as an adjunct or supple- 
ment (arch.) ME. Also reft . and intr . fa. 

intr. To be or lie close, contiguous (to, on, 
with) -1794. 3. trans. (to omitted.) To be 

contiguous to or in contact with 1745. 

^Used erron. for Enjoin. [See A- pref. 10.] 

1. Mortis'd and adjoined Hstml 111. iii. 20. r The 
head of the tornb adjoins the west wall Wilson. 
Hence Adi oFned///. a. t joined, united; appended 
or subjoined. tAdjoFnealy adv. unitedly. Ad- 
joining///, a. lying next* fig. pertaining; connected. 
J-Adjounant. 1494. [a. OFr. ajoinant ; 

see Adjoin.] A. ppl. a. Adjoining -160a. 
B. sb. One living close by 1548. 
t Adjoint, sbj ME, [a. OFr. ajoint L. 

adjuncium Adjunct.] A helper ; an adjunct 
-1700. 

|| Adjoint (adgoan, ee'dgoint), sb . 2 [mod. 
Fr., pa. pple. of adjoindre .] A French civil 
ofheer who assists the maire ; a sub-professor 
in a French college. 

Adjourn (fidgpun), v. ME. [a. OFr. 
ajorner , ajoumer : — late L. adjomare, f. ad + 
jomus ; — cl. L. diumus ; see Journal.] +1. 
trans . To appoint (one) a day for his appear- 
ance ; to cite, or summon for, or remand to, a 
stated day -1660. a. To defer or put off 
ME. 8. To adjourn (a meeting) : To put 
off or defer proceedings to another day 1494. 
4. intr, (from refi.) Of persons : To suspend 
proceedings and disperse for a time, or sine 
die. Also, to separate in order to meet else- 
where ; hence colloq . to go in a body to another 
place. 

■.Fro place to place to adiournc it 1559. This 
day a. your cares Pope. 3. To a. Parlyamcnt Fabvan, 
a Court Shaks. p the Senate Middleton. 4. The 
House, .then adjourned themselves Marvell. From 
the Church the people adjourned to the Hippodrome 
Gibbon. They thence adjourned to eal ice at a 
pastry-cook's Miss Austen. Hence tAdjou'rnal, 
adjournment. Adjou*rned ppl. a. tciicd; post- 

g ned. Adjou'ming vbl. sb. adjournment. Ad- 
u'rnment, the act of adjourning; the state of 
ing adjourned. 

t Adjou*st, v. ME. [a. MFr. adjouster 
(mod. ajouter) : — late L. adjuxtare , f. ad + 
juxta. Dist. from Adjust.J 1. To put a 
thing (to one); to suggest -xcai. a. To put 
one thing to another; to add -2530. 

Adjudge (Adgird#), v. [ME. aiugen, a. 
OFr. ajugcr (mod. adjuger): — L. ad jtt dicare ; 
see Adjudicate. The a- was refash, as ad- in 
Fr. in 14th c,J x. trans . To decide judi- 
cially ME. a. To pronounce or decree by 
judicial sentence 1563. fs. To determine 
in one’s own judgement, judge -1729. 4. To 

condemn ME, 5. To award, grant, or im- 
pose judicially (to or unto) 1494. 

x. And so was it adjudged in the Court of Common 
Pleas Coke. t a. The grant was adjudged void Ful- 
ler. 3. Divers adjudged that he was a scrivener's 
sone Haward. 4. Adjudging my family to beggary 
Burke. Charles was adjudged to die P. Bavnk. 5. 
Hard to a. the garland Ssi.den. Hence Adju*dged 
PhL a. (senses t, fa, 4, sk Adju’dger, an awarder. 
Adjudging vol sb. (senses 1, 4, 5). Adju*dg(e) 
ment, the act of adjudging. 

Adjudicate (kd.^'tl'diks't), v. 170a [f. 
L. ad judical; ad ju die are ; see Judge.] +i. 
trans. To award judicially -1731. a. trans. 
To try and determine judicially *775. 8. 

intr. To act as a judge, or court of judgement 
1840. 

a Adjudicated a bankrupt 187a 3. He ought not 

to a. as to his own fees 1857. Hence Actytrdica- 
tive a. having the character of adjudicating. Ad- 
ju'dicator, one who settles a question, or awards a 
prize. AdJU'dlca tnre, the process of adjudicating. 
Adjudication (Adgi^dik/i jan). 1691. 
[ad. L. a djudica tionem ; see ADJUDICATE.] 
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x. The act of abdicating ; see Adjudicate 
x, a. 9. A judicial sentence or award 178a. 
8- Law. A decree in bankruptcy 1869. 4. 

Sc. Law. An attachment of heritable estate as 
security, etc. 

1. An a. in his favour Pennant, The a. of the 
medal Smiles, a. Any a. in favour of natural rights 
Burke. 

t A’C^jument. [ad. L. adjumentum .] Help ; 
a helper -1663. 

Adjunct (K-dgxmkt). 1588. [ad. L. ad- 
junctus, adjun gere. J A. adj. Joined or added; 
subordinate 1595. 

Every humour hath his a. pleasure Shako. Simn. xcl. 
B. sb. (Cf, Fr. adjoint.) 1. Something 
joined to another, but subordinate, as auxiliary, 
or dependent upon it 1588. a. A person 
joined to another in some office or service 
1639. 3. A personal addition or enhance- 

ment 1610 ; a qualifying addition to a word or 
name 1608. 4. Gram . Any word or words 

expanding the subject, predicate, etc., of a 
sentence 1589. 5. Logic. Anything added 

to the essence ; a non-essential attribute X588. 

x. Learning is but an a. to our selfe L. L. L . iv. iii. 
£M. The charters with their adjuncts Stubbs, a. 
Colleagues, or rather Adjuncts, in the duties of the 
Office 1877. 3, The Adjuncts of a strong and subtil 

:ity Na 


Capacity _ 

| East ', etc. F rbeman. ~ 3.' To 
juncts .. than in innate quality 1. Taylor. 


aunton. Geographical adjuncts ‘West', 
differ more in ad- 

... „ _ Hence 

Adj u motive a. having the quality of contributing 
(tr) or forming an a. Adjumctively adv. as an a. 

Adjunction (&d30'qkJ»D). 1603. [ad. L. 

adjunctionem ; see Adjunct.] i. The act 
of joining on or adding 1618. 9 . That which 

is joined on, etc. ? Obs. 1603. 

Adjuration (se^iurFiJan). ME. [ad. L. 

ad jura tionem ; see ADJURE.] The action of 
adjuring (see Adjure 2) ; an earnest appeal 
16x1; spec, in exorcism ME. 

An a. as vain as it was earnest Froudr. Come, 
draw thy circle, speak thine a. U. Taylor. 

Adjuratory (kd^iuA-ritari), a. 1815. [ad. 
L. adjuratonus ; see Adjure.] Containing a 
solemn charge or appeal. 

Adjure (Adfliu-u), v. ME. [ad. L. ad- 
jurare. [Cf. Fr. adjurcr.] + 1. To put (one) 
to his oath ; to bind under the penalty of a 
curse -1643. 9. To charge or entreat 

solemnly, as if under oath, or under the 
penalty of a curse 1483. 

x. *lhy father adjured the people, sayingt Cursed be 
the man that fetc.J 1 Sam. xiv. a8. . a. His friends 
adjured him to take more care of [his] life Macaulay. 
H ence Adjustment, a solemn entreaty. AdjuTer, 
•or, one who adjures. AdjuTing ppL a. charging 
upon oath ; exorcising. 

Adjust (kdgr-st), v. x6i i. [a. 16th c. Fr. 
adjuster (now ajuster) : — med.L. adjustare. as 
if f. ad + justus. The OFr. ajouster (whence 
ajouter) : — L. adjuxtare is thus refashioned in 
ajuster, after d + juste. See Adjoust.] x. 
To arrange, compose, harmonize (differences, 
discrepancies, accounts) 161X. +9. ellipt . 

intr . To a. (sc. differences, or oneself) : To 
come to terms -1733. 3. To arrange suit- 
ably (to, by, with) something else 1664. 4. 

To arrange suitably in relation to its parts ; to 
regulate, systematize 1667 ; esp. of clothes, 
armour, etc. 1735. 

1. To a. Accounts Cowley, the preliminaries of a 
Treaty Stkklk, a difficulty De Foe, pretensions H. 
Walpole, the books Jas. Mill. 3. To a. the event 
to the prediction Addison, means to end Busks, the 
marvellous with the probable Blair (J-J- 4 “ ^ ^e 

scientifically adjusted court precedency of Fi 
clot' 


Burton. 


; them. .a. their clothes Pops. 


ranee 

Hence 


Adjustable a. tAdJu*stage. rare. - Adjust- 
ment. Also -- Adjutage. Adju sting vbl. sb. the 
process of arranging or disposing suitably. 

Adjuster (kd^D’stai). 1756. [/.Adjust.] 
One who adjusts ; spec . in average adjuster : 
One who professionally assesses ana apportions 
claims arising out of loss, etc., at sea. 
Adjustment (&( 1 gt;*stm£nt). 1644. [ad. 

Fr. ajustement ; see Adjust.] 1. The pro- 
cess of adjusting. 9. The state of being 
adjusted ; settlement 1689. 3. An arrange- 
ment whereby things are adjusted 1736. 4. 

Comm . The settlement among various parties 
of their several claims, liabilities, or payments ; 
as the a . of the policy , or of general average in 
Marine Insurance. 

1. The a. of the whole Sir J. Reynolds, of the eye 
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Tyndall, of the Calendar iMx. •. A mod* of bringing 
(questions] to an amicable a. Wellington. 3. Wheels 
and verniers, and delicate adjustments Tyndall. 

Adjutage, ajutage (fetyAtedg, se-d^rit- 
W3). 1707. [a. Fr. ajutage , var. ajoutage ; 

ace Adjust, and Adjust age. ] lit. An ad- 
justment ; hence in Hydraulics , The efflux- 
tube of an artificial fountain. 

Adjutancy (sedvitft&nsi), 1791. [f. next; 
see -NCV. J 1, The office or rank of an 

adjutant i8ao. 9. fig. Official order. Burke. 

Adjutant (e*d£*f?t&nt). 1600. [ad. L. 

ad rut ant em, adjutare, freq. of adjuvarc.] A. 
adj. Helping. 

B. sb . 1. An assistant or helper. Now rare, 
162a. 9. Mil. An officer who assists the 

superior officers in the details of military duty 
1600. 3. Omith . A gigantic species of stork 

ICtconia Argala) native to India ; so called from 
its gait. (Called also a, -bird, -crane, -stork.) 

1798- 

s. The Hands (and other].. adjutants of man's wit 
Bulwkb. a. He would sit in his pavilion, and 
manage all by adjutants Bacon. 

Adjutant-general. 1. Mil. An officer 
who assists the general of an army 1645. 9. 

Among the Jesuits, a superintendent of a pro- 
vince or country, acting under the supervision 
of the General of the Order X753. 

A-djutator. 1647. [f. L. adjutare ; see 

Adjutant.] lit. A helper. Orig. a corrup- 
tion of Agitator, q. v. 

+A<yu*te, v. 1594. [a. Fr. ajoutcr\ see 

Adj oust.] To add -1633. 
fAdju-tori. 1531. [a. L.] A helper 

-165a. Occ. «• Adjutant sb. a. 

•fAdju'tor 2 . 1541. [ad. Fr. adjutoire , ad. 

L. adiutorium .] Properly the humerus ; also 
the ulna. 

fA-djutory. 1541. [ad. L. adjutorius t 

neut. -orium , a means of help.] A. adj. 
Helping, spec, in Fhys. of certain bones of the 
arm -1706. B, sb. 1. A helper 155a. 9. 

Phvs. «= Adjutor *. 1541. 8. Help -1678. 

Adjuvant (adjuvant). 1609. [a. Fr., 

ad. 1^. adjuvantem , adjuvare. ] adj. Aiding 
1614. sb. [The adj. used absol.] A help, or 
helper 1609. spec, in Med. A substance added 
to a prescription to assist the action of the 
base. 

tA djuvatc, v. 1599. [f. L. adjuvat-\ see 
prec.J To aid -1708. 

Adlegation (se dl/g/>’Jon). 1753. [ad. L. 

adlegationem , adlegare , Cf. ALLEGATION.] 
The right claimed by the states of the oldf 
German Empire of associating their delegates 
with those of the Emperor in treaties, etc. 
relating to the common concerns of the empire. 
Distinguished from legation. 

II Ad libitum (ae;d li*bit#m). 1705. [L.] 

At one's pleasure ; as much as one likes. In 
Music opp. to obbligato. Abbrcv. ad Ub. 

Admarginate (aedma-xd^in^t'), v. 1834. 
[f. L .ad + marginem.\ To add in the margin. 

Admaxlllary (dedmse-ksilari), a. 1881. 
{f. L. ad + Maxi llary ; set Ad-.J Connected 
with the jaw. 

Admeasure (aedme’gtui, -301), v. [ME. 
amesure , a. OFr. ame surer late L. admen - 
surare. Refash, after L.] +i. To assign a 

measure or limit to -1637. -fa. To apply 
a measure 10-1697. 3. To measure out to ; 

to apportion 1641. 

a. To a. and apportion [the common] Tomlins. 
Hence Admea*surer. 

Admeasurement (sedmc'j'tiim&it, -#>r-). 
1598- l a * OFr. amesurement ; see Admeasure.] 
ir Tlie process of applying a measure in order 
to ascertain dimensions 16a 6, 9. Size, 

dimensions 1790. 8. The ascertainment and 

apportionment of Just shares, e.g, in an in- 
heritance or common 1598. 

, *• A. by acre Bacon. a Accurate admeasurements 
in feet and cubits Maubice. 3. By writ of a. oT 
pasture Blackstonb. var. Adme : naura*tlon. 

fAdmerveylle, -aylle, v. i 474 . [a re- 
fash. of amerveil{le ; with a- : — es- L. ex-, 
confused with *- -L. ad - ; see Amarvel. 1 
To marvel, marvel at -1506. 

Adminicle (&dmi-nikT). Also -cule. 

[ad. L. adminiculum .] i. Anything 
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that aids or supports. 9 . Lays. Supporting 
or corroboratory evidence. Sc, Law , Any 
writing tending to prove the existence and 
tenor of a lost deed. 1706. 8. Archseol In 

pi. Ornaments which surround the figure on 
coins, etc. Chambers. 

1. Fasting and sackcloth .. as adminicles • • to . . 
prayer J. King. a. Only as adminicles of test!- 
mony Scott. Hence A dmini'cular a. var. 
tAamini'ctLlary a. and sb. 

Adminiculate (sedminl'kidl^t), v. [f. L, 
admin ieulat-, admin iculare .] Sc. Law. To 
support by corroboratory evidence. Hence 
Admlniculation. 

|| Adminiculum (sedmini'kiiirl^m). PI. -a. 
[L.] Entom. In pi. The short spines or 
teeth on the abdomen of certain pupse or grubs. 
Kirby. 

Administer (sbdmi'nistax), v. [ME. amy- 
nistre, a. OFr. aministrer , ad. L. administrate. 
Refash, after L.j x. tram. To manage as a 
steward, to carry on. Also absol. ME. 9 . 
Law. To manage and dispose of the estate of 
a deceased person, either under a will or under 
Letters of Administration £1430; also absol. 
160a. 3. trans. To execute or dispense 1495 ; 

to tender (an oath to) 1593. 4. To apply, as 

medicine, etc. 1541. 5. Hence fig. To dis- 

pense, give (anything beneficial ; also ( joc .) a 
rebuke, a blow , etc.) to 1489 ; intr. to minister 
to 1713. 

L To l the gouernement Lydg., the secular affairs 
ofa church Hobbes, a charity 1756, Athens Grotc, the 
finances of a college M. Pattison. 3. To admynystre 
Ryght and Justyce Fishmi. To a. the sacraments 
Sanoys, the Ivord's Supper Wesley. extreme unction 
Pkrscott. t To be administered: to receive the 
sacrament. The Oath that we a. Rich. //, l iiL 182. 
5. To a. posset to the Gossips Thackbkay. Hence 
Adml material a. pertaining to the administration 
or government. Admrnistrablc a. tAdmPniatrer, 
one who administers; fem. tAdml’nlstream. var. 
Administrate v. (a sacrament, oath, medicine); 
hence fAdmi'nistrate ppl. a. administered, 
t Administer, sb. [a. L.] A minister or 
administrator -r6 77. 

Administrant (jfcdmi'nistrftnt), a. x6oa. 
Executive. As sb. An acting officer. 
Administration (sedmimistr^i jan). ME. 
[ad. L. administraiionem ; see Administer t/.] 
j-i. The action of administering ; service, 
attendance -1791 ; execution of - 16x1. 9. 

Management M E. ; ellipt . the management of 
public affairs, government 1681 ; the executive 
part of the legislature, the ministry 1731. 3. 

Law. The management and disposal of the 
estate of a deceased person by an executor or 
administrator, spec. Authority to administer, 
conferred by Letters of Administration. X538. 
4. The action of administering something to 
others (see Administer v. 3, 4} ME. 

x. [While] the Physician continues his a. Hale. The 
a. of an office Barckley. a. The a. of a few fields 
..of a great country Buskin. Every measure of your 
grace's a. Junius. A succession of weak administra- 
tions Macaulay. 4. The a. of the sacrament ME., 
of war Hale, of an antidote Wood, Hence Ad- 
miniatra'tion&l a. 

Administrative (&dmi'mstr* f tiv), a. 1731 
[ad. L. administrations ; see Administer.] 
1. Pertaining to management ; executive. 9. 
absol . An administrative body 1876. Hence 
Adml-niatra tively adv. 

Administrator (redmunistr^taj, sc»dminis- 
trf l, toi). 1514. fa. L.] 1. One who ad- 

ministers (see Administer x) 1533 ; absol. one 
who has the faculty of organizing 1855. 

One who executes or dispenses ; one who 
applies, proffers, or gives (see Administer 3, 
4. 5) X563. 3. Law. a. One appointed 

trustee, steward, etc. during a minority or legal 
incapacity 1599. b. One appointed to ad- 
minister an estate in default of An executor ; 
an executor dative 1514. 

*• The a. of Holstein LurrmELL. The first of living 
administrators Macaulay. a. Administrators of 
Sacraments Man. of justice Maul*. Hence Ad- 
mPnlstratorahip. 

Administratrix. PI. -trixes (triksAzY 
-trices (trisjz). i6a6. [a. L.] A female ad- 
ministrator; spec, a woman appointed to ad- 
minister an intestate estate. Also -treat (rare). 
Admirable a. 1596. fa. Fr.; 
see Admjre.] fi. To be wondered at 
-*? 94- Hence, 9. Exciting pleased surprise, I 
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or wonder united with approbation* In mod. 
usage the Idea of wonder is lost. 1598. Also 
as ado. Shaks. 

x. Oh *tis brauo warren Most a. Alt* Well u. L 
«& a. A gentleman., of a. discourse Merry W. u.ii. 
934. His wife takes a. care of him Dtacnts. Hence 
A’dmirableness. A'dmirably ado, f wonder- 
fully 1 excellently. 

Admiral (sedmir&l), sb, ME. [a. OF* 
amiral, fusion of Arab, amir and -at-, as ia 
amir-a l-bakr, Ameer (of) the Sea. Later, am* 
was treated as * Fr. am- : — L. adm-, whence 
admiral , which was then connected with med. 
L. admirabilis , etc ] j-i. An emir or prince 
under the Sultan ; any Saracen Commander 
-1561. 9. The commander-in-chief of a 

navy 1460* 8. A naval officer of the highest 

rank; a flag-officer c 1435. 4. The privileged 

commander of a fishing or merchant neet 1708. 
5. — Admiral-ship (cf. Fr. le vaisseau amiral) ; 
'The ship which carries the admiral ; the Flag- 
ship. 0. Two species of butterfly ; the Red 
Admiral ( Vanessa Atalanta ), and the White 
Admiral ( Limenitis Sibylla). 7, Conch, m 
Admiral-shell : a shell of the genus Conus. 

x. Sonc of the admymtle of babylone Caxtom. % 
Erie of Ken to made Admyral of Englond Caxtom, 
Lord High Admiral 1 the full title of an officer or 
magistrate who had formerly the administrative duties 
now discharged by five Lords Commissioners the 
Admiralty, end the judicial functions now vested in 
the High Court of Admiralty. 3. One Giles.. a 
petty A. of four Ships Milt. A. of the Fleet , an 
officer ranking with a field-marshal t A., Vice- A ^ and 
Rear- A., officers ranking with a general, lieutenant- 
general, and major-general respectively. Admirals 
of the Red, White , or Blue : so called from the colours 
hoisted by them. Hence A. of the Bine, {joc.) a 
tapster (from his blue apron) : The A. of the Blue, 
crys. Coming Sir 1 1731. 5. The mast Of some gTeat 

Amrairal [It ammiraglia) Milt. Comb. 
chief, or -ln-generaL the supreme naval com- 
mander. Hence A'dmir&lling vbL sb. (ct 
a.-colonelling, Hudi bras). A’dmiriuship, the posi- 
tion of an a. ; ability to perform the duties of an a. 

tA'dmiral, a. [var. of Admirable, through 
admirabilis , a med.L. form of Admiral sb.] 
Admirable -1650. 

Admiralty (a-dmir&lti). ME. [a. OFr. 
admiralti ; see Admiral.] x. The office 
or jurisdiction of an admiral ME. fa* The 
navy -i6a6. 8- The naval branch of the 

Executive ; now in England the Lords Com- 
missioners of the A. 1459. 4. The maritime 

branch of the administration of justice 1589. 
5. With the t The building where the Lords of 
the Admiralty transact business 1617. 0. The 

command of the seas, pre-eminence on the 
sea. K IPLING Seven Seas , Song of the English. 

x. His Badge or Token of the Amiraltye Lkland. 

The admiralties of the allied powers Macaulay. 4. 
Court of A.i the tribunal for the trial of maritime 
causes, formerly presided over by the Lord High 
Admiral, but now transferred to the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justices 
T his judge of the A., Judge Jenkins Parra. 

fAdmirance. [a. OFr.] Admiration. 

Spenser 

Admiration (asdmir^’Jon). 1490. [a. 

Fr., ad. L. admiral tone m ; see Admire.] i. 
The action of wondering or marvelling, arch. 
1506. 9. Wonder mingled with reverence, 

esteem, approbation ; gratified contemplation 
j 589- +3- Admirableness -1649. 4. An 

object of admiration ; a marvel 1490. 5. 

Note of admiration : the mark (1). 

1. A. is the daughter of ignorance Fuluul a. 
The test of true a. is pleasure Mosley. x Admir 'd 
Miranda I Indeede the top of a. Temp. m. 1. 38. 4 

Bring in the a. Shako. The prince, is the a. of the 
whole court 1716, 3. To skip over all 

where he spiod a note of a. at the end Swipt. 

Admire (dklmai»u), v, 1590. [a. Fr. ad- 
mirer , refash, of OFr, amirer — L. admirari .] 
x. intr. To feel or express surprise or astonish- 
ment. arch . 9, trans. To view with won- 

der or surprise ; to marvel at. arch. 159a 
Hence 3. To gaze on with Admiration (sense 
a) 1594. t4* causal. To astonish -1650. 

x. Admiring at the miracle Fullbk. We may. .a* 
that so beastly a drunkard lived so long Fullse. a. 
Examples ratner to be admired then imitated Fullse. 
3. To a. the knowledge and promptness of |a) guide 
Tyndall. Hence ▲'dxairtttlve «. rare, charac- 
terized by admiration. A*dmim ; tively ado. f Ad. 
nits so. admiration. Admi*red ppl. a. regarded 
with admiration ; astonished. Admrredly mdo. In 
an admired manner 1 surprisingly. Admi*ring vbL sb. 
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ADMIRER 

viewing with Admiration (mom r) ; ppl * fuD of 
admiration j fcansing admiration. Admiringly 
adv. with admiration. 

Admirer (*dmai»Tai). 1605. [£, Admire 
vw] 1. One who admires (see Admire v. a, 3). 
A. A lover 1704. 

Admissible (£dmi‘slb'l), a. 161 x. [a. 
Fr., ad. late L. admissibilem ; lee Admit.] x. 
Allowable, as an idea or project 16x1, or {Law) 
as judicial proof 1849. 9 - Worthy of being 

admitted to an office or relation, or to the use 
of a place 1775. 

t An a. supposition Hale. Parol evidence ..Is a. 
Best. a. A. to the English markets McCulloch. 
Hence Admissibility. Admi'aaiblenesa. 
Admission (£dmi*Jan). 1494. [ad. L. 
admissionem ; see Admit, and distinguish from 
Admittance the literal action of letting in.] 
x. The action of admitting to a place and its 
privileges, a society, or class of things. Also, 
the fact of being admitted, access. 1623. 9. 

Institution or acceptance into an office or 
position X494. a- The admitting (of any- 
thing) as proper, valid, or true 1538. 4. 

Law, and gen . A concession, an ackno wledge- 
ment 1808. 

1. The a. of poor suitors without fee Bacon. The 
free a. of the light of Heaven Rub kin. a. This 
formal a. of St. Matthias into the number of the 
Apostles Beveridge. z. The a. of supernatural 
truths Sullivan. 4. His wife's a. that she had 
agreed to pay [etc.] Peake. 

Admissive (&dmi*siv). a. 1778. [ad. L. 
admissivus ; see Admit.] Characterized by 
admitting ; tending to admit, var. Admi’s- 
•ory a . 

Admit (dedmit), v. ME. [a. OFr. amettre 
: — L. admittere, f. ad + mitt ere ; refasli. after 
L.] I. As a voluntary agent. 1. To allow 
to enter, let in, receive ; spec, in Ixiw, into the 
possession of a copyhold estate. a. fig. To 
consent to, permit ME.; to acknowledge, as 
lawful, etc. 1538 ; to concede, as true, etc. 1532. 
Also with of 1649. 

x. Obsolete words are admitted Johnson. To a. 
air Tyndall. Admitted a Commoner 1711, to bene- 
fices Burnkt. Mirth, a. me of thy crew Milt. a. 
She will a. no kindo of suite Twel. N. 1. ii. 45. To 
a. a prayer Shenstone, delay Jas. Mill. To a. a title 
Shake. John 11. i. too, a claim to tribute Wellesley. 
To a. the outline of a story Freeman. 

XL As an involuntary agent. x. trans. 
To be the channel of admission to ; to afford 
entrance 1703. a. To have room for 1661. 
8- To lie open to, be compatible with. arch. 
1538. Also with of 1718. 

1. This order admits the whole party {mod.). «. 

The passage admits two abreast {mod.). 3. My 

loue admits no qualifying croase Tr. 4 CV. iv. iv. 9. 
[His] conduct Admitted.. of no apology Mar. Kixjk- 
wobth. Hence Admi'ttable a . orig. c Aomih- 
•iblb, now lit. : Capable of being admitted to a place 
or as a fact t var. Admittible. Admittedly adv. 
by general admission. Admi*tter, one who admits 
(senses I. x, a). fAdmi’ttie <rare\ admittance. B. 
Jons Admitting vbL sb. willing or official recep- 
tion t mental assent, acknowledgement. 

Admittance (sedmrUuis). 1589. [f. Ad- 

mit, after assistance , etc. 1 x. The action of 
admitting [see Admit I. 1) ; permission to 
enter ; the fact of being admitted 1593. +9. 

Admissibility -1598. fg. Admitting as valid, 
true, etc. -1622. 

l Tie Gold which buyet a. Cyntb. il liL 73. A to 
office in the Churrh Hooks*, into favor J. Morris. 
A is the last stage.. of copyhold assurances Black- 
Ctone. a. A gentleman, .of great a. Merry W il il 
R35. 3 * A. of a tenet J. Swan. 

Admix (jfcdmi-ks), v . rare. 1533. [f. L. 

*</ + Mix: — OE. miscast ; see Admixt.] To 
mingle with something else, trans . and intr . 
Admixt (eedmi’kst),/// a. ME. [ad. L. 
admix tus, admiscere ; spelt later admixed ', as 
if pa. pple. of Admtx v. J Mingled with. 
Adxmxtlotl (aedmi-kstian). ME. [ad. L. 
admixt tone m : see Admixt.] The mingling 
of one thing with another. 

Admixture (£drai*kotiui). 1605. [f. L. 

admixt - ; see Admixt.] i. The action of 1 
mingling as an ingredient ; the fact of being 
so mingled 1605. 9. That which is mixed 

with anything ; an alloy 1665. 

Admonish (gdmp *nij\ v. [ME. amonesten , 
a. OFr. a moms ter ; — late 1 admomstare, f. ad - 
monert. The -t was treated as the ppl. ending, 
and a- was refash, after L. J x. gen. To put 
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in mind of duties ; to counsel, to warn ME. 
fa. To inculcate ME. 8< To put in mind, 
charge, exhort, to do ME. 4. To put in 
mind, warn [of, against , for , that, etc.) 154X. 
5. To put in mind, inform [of, that, etc.) 1574. 

s. A him as a brother a These, lu. 15. 3. Admonyst 

your people to do well their deuoyre Lp. Bkrnerb. 

He would admonest . . him of his lacke in diligence 

lyot. g. He shall be admonished of the King's 
pleasure Bramhalu Hence Admo’niaher, a 
monitor. Admomiahingly adv. 

Admonishment (d'dmpui/m^nt). ME. 
[a. OFr. amonestement ; see Admonish.] The 
action of admonishing, or being admonished ; 
an Admonition (sense 2). 

Admonition (aednufoijian). ME. [a. OFr. 
amonition , later admonition, ad. L. admoni - 
tionem, f. admoneref\ X, The action of ad- 
monishing ; authoritative counsel ; warning, 
reproof. 9. An act of admonishing ; a 
statement of counsel or (ecclesiastical) censure 
1526. 

X. These things, .are written for our a. 1 Cor. x. tx. 
A. or reproof Johnson. a. A. is the lowest of 
Ecclesiastic* 11 censures Fuller. Hence tAdmo- 
ni*tioner, a monitor; spec, iu pL The Puritans who 
in 1571 presented an a. to Parliament, condemning 
the ceremonies of the Church of England. var. 
Admo'nitor, fern. Admo'nitrix j hence Admo - 
ui to ‘rial a. {rare) *= Admonitory. 

Admonitory (dedixipmitori), 1594. [ad. 
L. admomtorius .] Of or pertaining to an 
admonitor ; giving admonition. 

An a. glance Scott. A raised a. finger Dickens. 

Admortization, var. of Amortization. 
fAdmO’Ve, v. ME. [ad. L. adtnovere.'] 
i. To move to or towards -1646. 9. To 

advance 1839. Hence Admo'tive a. charac- 
terized by motion towards. 
tAdna-Scent, a. 1664. [ad. L. adnasrent- 
em, adnascij) Growing or produced upon 
something else. Hence Adna'scence, ad- 
hesion of paru. to each other by the whole 
surface. 

Adnate (ae'dn/it), a. 1661. [ad. L. ad- 
natus ; see also AGNATii .1 +1. Acquired 
-1677. 2. Phys. and hot. Attached con- 

genitally by the whole surface ; grown to con- 
genitally 1661. 

Adnation (redn^’Jijn). 1842. [f. prec.] 

Growth to ; esp. in Dot. of different whorls of 
the inflorescence to each other. 

Adnominal (sednp-min&l), a. 1845. [f. 

T adnomen . J Of or belonging to an adnoun ; 
attached to a noun. 

The adjective in [its attributive use] is a. Hadley. 

Adnoun (ae dnaun). 1753. [f. I ad + 
Noun ; cf. mod.F. adnom.\ An adjective ; spec. 
an adj. used substantively. 
fAdnu niber, v . [f. L. ad + Number ».] 

To count in -1561. 

Ado (icb/ 1 ), sb., prop. V. inf. * at do. 
ME. [f. a- (see A- 5) -f Do.] 1. pret. 
inf. To do ; esp. in to have ado . (Cf. Fr. avoir 
affaire , orig. avoir d fairs.) 9. In doing ; 
astir 1577. Hence, through much ado , etc., 
by taking the adverbs ns adjs. qualifying ado : 

3. sb. (pi. rare, adoes, ados.) Doing, fuss ME. 

4. Labour, trouble 1485. 

t. 1 will nowt have a. ther with Sir J. J’astok. a. 
An eager bustling, that rather keeps a. than does 
anything Earle. 3. Without more ado Fnkeman. 
4. Quaking bogs, which we shall have our own ados 
to make . . habitable Carlyle. 

f Ado, pa. fplc. 1554, [for ido , ydo , ydo n ; 
see A- particle. ] Done. Dead for ado : dead 
and done with. Once for ado : once for all. 
-1642. 

•ado, suffix of sbs. 1. a. Sp. or Pg. *ado 
masc. of pa. pple., as desperado : — L. desperates, j 
9. Refash, of sbs. in -ade, a. Fr. -ade fem. 
(*Sp.-arfa, 1 1. -a/a) , perh. on the erron. analogy 1 
of renegade * renegado. 

(| Adobe (&d<yb*bi, 1834. [Sp., 

through U.S. from Mexico.] An unburnt brick 
dried In the sun. Also attrib. 
fAdO*d, int. 1708. [for Ah God ! cf. adad, 
etc.] -1762. 

Adolescence (»d*le*s£ns). ME. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. adoleseentia ; see next.] The process 
or condition of growing up; the growing age; ! 
youth ; the period between childhood and i 


ADORABLE 

maturity, extending from 14 to 95 In male* 
from 19 to ax in females. Also fig. 
fix. (A Disease] of National A Carlyle. 
Adolaseency (arcUde’sensi). ME. [ad. L. 
adoleseentia .] The quality or state of b« ing 
adolescent ; youthfulness, as opp. to youth. 
Adolescent (sedilcs&it). 1482. fas sb. 
a. Fr., ad. L. adolescentem ; see Adult.) A. 
sb. A person in the age of adolescence. B. adj. 
Growing from childhood to maturity T785. 

B. I see Near manhood in thy a. limbs B. Taylor. 
t Adon. [a. Fr., a. L., var. of Adonis Qp v.).] 
Adonis; a fop. Shaks. 
i| Adonal (ftd<?u*nai, cedon^'di). 1483. [Ileb.j 
A name of the Supreme Being ; in O. T. 

' Lord * ; substituted by the Jews, in reading, 
for fahveh, the * ineffable name ’. 

Adonic (ftd| 7 ‘nik). 1678, [ad. Fr. adonique, 
ad. med.L. adonicus ; cf. Sapphicus, etc. ] A. 
adj. Of or relating to Adonis ; in Pros, usrd of a 
metre, consisting of a dactyl and a spondee 
(- o u | — — ). B. sb. [sc. verse or line. ] 
1753. var. Ado nlan. 

Adonis (&d<y«*nis). 1597. [Or., ad. Phoen. 
adon lord ; a Heb. name of God.] 1. In 
Gr. Mythology, a youth beloved by Venus for 
his beauty : hence, a beau 1765. fa. A kind 
of wig -1775. 8* A genus of plants, N.O. 

Ranunculace x, including Pheasant's Eye 1597. 
4. A butterfly [Polyommatus Adonis). 

s. A fine flowing a. or white periwig 1775. Hence 
Adone*an a. A*domze v. to dandify, trans. and 
intr. 

fAdo-nlst. 1751. [f. Adonai.] In pi. :A 
Hebrew sect, differing from the Jehovlsts, esp. 
as to whether the word Adonai is always read 
for the word Jehovah. 

fA-doors, prop, a doors, a door. 1526. 

= both of doors (see A prep?), and at doors 
(cf. a-do). 

CC Driven out of doores with it Com. Err. iv. iv, 
36. As you went in at doors Marlowe. 

fAdo-perate, v. [f. med.K adoferat-, 
adoperare ; see OPERATE.] To bring into 
operation -1681. Hence Ado per&'tlon. 

Adopt (ddp*pt), v. 1548. [a. Fr. adopter, 

ad. L. adotiare. ] x. To take voluntarily 
into any relalionship 1548 ; esp. that of a son 
1604. 9. To take up from another and use 

as one’s own 1607 ; spec, in Philo/. To take a 
foreign word into use without changing its 
form (mod.). 3. To take (a course, etc.) as 

a matter of choic e 1769. +4. causal. To 

affiliate, attach, to any one. [ L. sealicui adop- 
tare.] Pope. +5. To christen or rechristea 
-i6ox. 

x. Toa. as heyre Hall, as sonne in law Barcklky, 
as favourites Johnson. Rather toa. a Child, than get 
it Otk. 1. iii. 191. *. Toa. a policy Shaks., systems 

Chfsti rhfld, Egyptian habits Froude. 3. H« 
adopted one posture H. Marti neau. ITie resolu- 
tions were adopted 1875. 4. Adopted to a foreign 

land Pope. Hence Aao : ptAbi’lity, capability of 
being adopted ; concr . an adaptable tome. Ado*pt> 
able a. Ado*ptedly adv. Adaptive a. due to 
adoption ; having the habit of adopting. Adop- 
tively adv. by way of adoption. 
fAdo ptailt. 1671. [a. Fr., ad. L. adop- 

tantem. ] One who adopts. 

Adopter (&d#rptai , i. 157a. [f. Adopt.] 

1. One who adopts, esp. an sidoptive father. 

2. One who adopts an opinion, etc. (see Adopt 

v. 2, 3) 1829. 3. Chan. — ADAPTER a. 

Adoption (adp-pjan). ME. [ad. L. 
adoption em, f. ^ adopt-, whence adoptare.] 1. 
The action of adopting or fact of being adopted 
(see Adopt v . 1) ME. 9. Taking up and 
treating as one’s own 1598 ; spec, in Philol. 
taking a foreign word into use without changing 
its foim; a word so taken; also used passively 
t 75£l 

x. The friends thou hast, and their a. tride Hand. 
1. iii. 63. A. into immortal palaces Lamb a. 1 he 
country of his own a. Seeley. Which [words] depend 
for their a. on the suffrage of futurity Johnson. Hence 
Ado*ptional «* fAdo*ptioua a. of or connected 
with a. Shawl 

Adoptionist (ftdp'pjanist). 1847. [f. 

Adoption.] Eccl. Hist. One of a sect who 
maintained that Jesus Christ is the son of God 
by adoption only. Also used attrib. 

H Ador. ME. [L.] Sacrificial grain, spelt 
Adorable (&d6®*r4b’l), a . x6ri. [a. Fr., 
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ADORAL 

ad. L. adorabilem ; see Adore 1 I. Worthy of 
divine worship. s. By exaggeration, said of 
anything to which one is passionately attached 
or for which one has a great regard 1710. 

1. The a. wisdom of God Burke. a. A. places 
Shaftesbury. Hence Ador&bi'lity. AdoTable- 
ness. Ado-rably «. 

Adoral ^8edo»*r&i) f a . 188a. [f. L. ad + 

ar- t mouth + -AL.j Situated at the mouth. Cf. 
Aboral. Hence A:do*rally adv. 

Adoration (sedSr/i-fcn). 1543. [a. Fr. f ad. 
L. adoral ionem ; see ADORE. J 1, The act of 
worshipping, or paying divine honours. a. 
fig. The exhibition of profound regard and love 
ZO01. a. techn. A method of electing a pope 
by a low reverence before the same candidate 
fiom two-thirds of the voters present 1599. 

x. A is., the prostration of the Soul Liddon. a. 
How does he ioue me? With adorations Twel. AT. 

I. V. *74. 

Adore (&d 5 «*j), v. 1483. [ad. (O)F .adorer, 
replacing OF. aourerx — L. adorarex see Ad- 1 
and Orate.] i. trans . To make an act of the 
mind and will in acknowledgement of the in- 
finite perfection of (God) ; to make an outward 
reverence expressing such an act. e g. a bow, 
genuflexion, etc. b. To venerate with relative 
or representative honours 1582. c. To elect 
(a pope) by Adoration 1670. d. absol. or 
intr. 1582. 9. To regard with the utmost 

reverence and affection 1594. HConfused with 
Adorn. 

s. To preye and adoure Rod Almyghty Caxton. 
The host, which he publicly adored Smoi.i bit. a. My 
soul adores judicial! schollerahip Manston. TJThe 
liore Congealed title drops, which doe the morne 
adore Sfbnskr. Hence fAdOTative a. pertaining 
to adoration, tAdo'rement, rare. Ado rer, a 
worshipper ; Jig. a lover. Ado*ringly cuiv. 
Adorn (id^-jn), v. [ME. aorne, a. OFr. 
aomer : — L. adornare. Refash, after L. ; sec 
also Anorn .1 1. To be an ornament to ; to 
beautify, add lustre to ME. ; also fig. ME. ; 
and hence, of persons 1534. 9. To furnish 

with ornaments ; to deck or embellish [with) 
ME. A\so fig. f 3. To deck out speciously, 
dress up -1622. 11 By confusion with ME. 

adoren : To adore 1470. 

1. A Garland to adorne Her Tresses Milt. fig. 
The piety which adorns his character (mod.). A new 
Cibber shall the stage a. Pope. a. Aourned as a 
king Caxton. As a bride adornetb herselfe with her 
jewels I to. Ixi. ia The . . venues with which he 
has adorned his mind Burke. Hence fAdo*rn 
sb, adornment. tAdoma'tion. the act of adorn- 
ing, ornament. Ado’rned ppl. a. furnished with 
ornaments, or with qualities tnat give distinction. 
Ado*rner. AdoTnbigly ach>. 
tAdo*rn, a. rare. [f. It. adorno , short f. 
s domato: — L. adomatus \ see Adorn t>.] 
Adorned. 

Made so a. for thy delight the more Milt. 
fAdoma'tion. 1597 [f. L. adornat-, 

adomart ; see Adorn.] The act of adorning ; 
ornament 

Adornment (&rip'inmSnt). 1480. [a. OFr. 

aoumemeut , later adornement ; see ADORN.] 
1. The action of adorning. 9. That which 
adorns ; an ornament With pi. 1489. 
Adosculation feed ^ ski 1674. [f. 
L. adosculat adosculari.} Impregnation by 
mere contact, without intromission. 
f|Adoss6e (ariow, &dp-si), ppl. a . [Fr.] 

Her. = Addorsed. 

Adown (Aduu n’). arch. [OE. of chine, 
L. de monte (see Down sb., and cf. OFr. d val 
- -L. ad vallem). Soon apliet to dun, doun, 
Down,] A adv. 1. I'o a lower place ; 
downward, down OE. fig. ME. fa. In a 
lower place ; esp. on earth OE, 

1. His collar bung a. Scott. a. In this erthe 
adoiin Chauckr. 

B. prep . (with obj.) Downwards upon or 
along ME. Also fig. 

Adoune the staire Chauckr. A. fhe sky Phillips, 
the Pyrenees Bvron. Jig. A life’s latter days M. 

t Adowi ' 


Arnold. Hence 
fAdownward adv . 


'ftv 


downright = Downright. 
= Downward; prep . = Adown 

ip-, obs. f. APP-. 

Adpress («dpre*s), V . 187a. [f. L. ad- 

press-, a dp rimer e. J To press close to. Hence 
Adpre* 996 d ppL a. pressed close to, as hairs 
on stems. 
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II Adpromissor (Ridpraml saj, - oj). [a. L.] 

Rom. Law. One who gives ball or security. 
Adq-, obs. f. Acq-. 

Adra-d ,ppl.a. arch. ME. [prob.weak 
f. of-drad, pa. pple. of Of-drede.] Frightened. 
I was the l«*s a. Of what might come Morris. 
Adradia! ceedr^i*di&I), a. 1880. [f. L. 

ad + radius.} Situated near or beside a ray. 
b. sb. An aa radial organ, 
f Adrea-d, v. OE. [A- pref. 4.] To dread. 
+Adrea a med, pple. 1556. To be a. f to 
dream. 

Adrenal (*d,n n&l), a. and sb . 1875. [& 
Ad- i + L. reties kidneys.] Anat. ■■ Supra- 
renal. Hence Adrenalin (-rrn&lin), a crystal- 
line substance extracted from the adrenal 
glands, used as a haemostatic, 
t Adrcnch, v. M E. only. [f. A- pref. 1 + 
DRENCH, OE. drencan .] To give to drink ; 
trans. to submerge, drown ; rejl . to drown 
(oneself) ; intr . to 'go down as a ship. lit. 
and fig. 

Adrift (firlri-ft), adv. 1624. [f. A prep} 

+ Drift. Cf. afloat. ] Drifting, at the mercy 
of wind and tide, fig . 1690. 

With all his ..trees a. Milt. fig. The mind. .a. 
Young. 

tAdrip, adv. 1867. [A prep} + Drip.] 
Dripping. 

Adrogate (ardrtfgtfit), v. Also arrogate. 

1649. [f. L. adrogat -, adngare.} A torn. Law. 
To adopt a person who was at the time his own 
master or sui juris. Hence, A*drogated 
ppl. a. adopted when sui juris. A:droga*tion. 
Also arrogation. A*drogator, he who adro- 
gates. Also arro gator. 

Adroit (fidroit), a. 1652. [a. Fr., orig. 

d droit , OFr. dreit : — late L. drictum : — cl. L. 
directum \ see DIRECT.] Possessing address 
or readiness of resource, either bodily or mental; 
dexterous, active, clever. 

A cavalry Kvflyn, wrestlers 1825, intriguers Mot 
li-v. Hence Adroi’tly adv. Adroitness, the 
quality of being a. ; skill and readiness, either bodily 
or mental. 

fAdro*p. 1471- Ahh. Lead ; the philo- 
sopher’s stone. R. Jons. 

Adrostral (sedr*> str&l\ a. 1878. [f. L. 

ad + rostrum.] fool. Pertaining to or at the 
beak or snout. 

Adry\ adv. 1599. [f. Pky a . ; cf. acrid, 

etc. ) In a dry condition ; thirsty. 

Ads. \ar. of Ods, ‘minced’ form of God's. 
Adscititious (sesdsiti-Jw), a . ; nlso asc-. 
1620. [ f. L. adscit - [a\cit-), adscisccre.) As- 

sumed. adopted from without ; supplemental ; 
additional. 

A. habits Evelyn. Initial vowels.. not radical, but 
a. M. MtiLi.hR. Hence A daciti'tiously adv. 

Adscript (te’dskript). 1822. [ad. L. ad 
scrip/us, adscribere.) A. adj. 1. Written after, 
opp. to subscript. 3. For med.L. adscriptus 
[glcbjr), attached (to the soil), and there- 
fore passing with it. Said of feudal serfs. 
B. sb. =» adj. 2 used subst. var. Adacri'pted 
ppl. a. Hence Adscript! ‘tioua a. bound by 
adscription. 

Adscription («dskri*p/jn). 1660. [ad. 
L. adscriptionem \ see Ascription.! i. »* 
Ascription 1857. +a. spec. CircumscriVdng 

or inscribing geometrical figures -1660, 3. 

Attachment as an Adscript 1872. 

Adslgnify (dcdsi-gnifoi), v. rare . 1798. 

[ad. L. adsignificare,] To signify an action 
with an addition of time, as in tenses. Hence 
Adal gniflea-tion. 

Adsorption (ads^jp/en]. 1882. [f. L 

ad + -sorption ; see Absokption.J Condensa- 
tion of gases on surface^ of solids. 
tAdspira-tion. - Aspiration. 
Adstipulate (*dsti*pi«l^t), v. [f. L. a (d) 
stipulate, a[d)stipulari. ] Rom. Law . To act 
as second stipulant or receiving party to a 
bargain. Hence Adati pula'tion, the addi- 
tion of, or acting as, a second stipulant. Ad- 
stimula tor, a second stipulant who stipulates 
in the same terms as the first. 

Adstrict, -ion, -ory, obs. vara, of Astrict. 

-ION, -ORY, 


ADULTEROUS 

Adatringe, -ent, obs. vmri. of Asteinov, 

-ENT. 

|| Aduia*ria. 1798. [f. Aduta, Switrerlancl.] 
A variety of Orthoclase. 

Adulate («*di* 7 l<fit), v. 1777. [f. L .adulat-, 
adulari .] To flatter basely or slavishly. 
Hence A*dula>tor, 

Adulation (se-dWlri'Jan). ME. [a. OFr. 
adulation , ad. L. adulat ionem ; see Adulate.] 
Servile flattery or homage ; exaggerated and 
hypocritical praise. 

Flatery and adulacioun Chaucer. Titles blowne 
from a. Hen. V, iv. L *71. 

Adulatory (se didllAtdri), a. i6ie. [ad. 
L. adulatorius.] Of or belonging to an adu- 
lator ; servilely or fulsomely flattering. 

A addresses Burke. A style rather too a. Hallam. 

Adullamite (ddr*Umait). ME. [f. Adul- 
lam . 1 1. prop. An inhabitant of Adull&m ; 
see Gen . xxxviii. ia. 9. A frequenter of the 
cave of Adullam. fip . A name founded on the 
application by Mr. Bright of 1 Sam . xxii. x, 2, 
to certain members of the British House of 
Commons who in 1866 seceded from the Liberal 
party on the question of Parliamentary Reform, 

9. The little third party were at once chriat-ued the 
Adullaimtes M c Carihy. 

Adult (fidtrlt, ee doio, a. 1531. [ad. L. 
adult us , adolesceref] Grown up, having reached 
the age of maturity fig. Full-grown 1670. Ar 
sb. [ sc. person ] 1658. 

Adult Baptism x the baptism of adults only; opp. 

lienee tAdudted // 


Adu lthood. Ai 


Hu-ll 


to Infant Baptism . 
grown to maturity, rare . 
ness. 

tAdu-lter. [ME. avouter , a. OFr. avoutre , 
aoutre : — L. adulterum (peril, f. ad f alter) ; 
see Adulterer.] An adulterer, 
f Adu*lter, v. [ME. avoutre, a. OFr. avou- 

trer, aoutrer L. adulterare ; refash. after L.] 
1. To commit adultery -1775. a * *“ ADULr 
ierate -1651. 

Adulterant (fidtHtci&nt). 1755. [ad. L. 
adulter an tern ; see Adulter r. J A. sb. 
That which adulterates. B. adj. Adulterating 
1881. 

Adulterate (Ado*lt£rA), ///. a. 1590. [ad. 
L. adulteratus ; see Adultlr t/.] 1. Stained 

by adultery, either in origin or conduct ; adul- 
terous. 9. Spurious; base in origin or by 
intermixture iS 93 . 

«. Poasest with an a. Mot Com. Err. it. ii. 14*. 
Th* a. Hastings Rich. Ill , iv. iiL 69. a. Th' a. 
Beauty of a faKed Cheek Dan 1 ell. To discern 
between true and a. Justice Hobbes. A. copper 
Swift. 

Adulterate (&d» lt6r«it), v . 1531. [f. I*. 

adulUrai-, adulterare , replacing ADULTER w.] 
ft. intr. » mod. To commit adultery -1698. 
fa. trans. To debauch -1678. 3. To render 

counterfeit, corrupt, debase, esp, by base ad- 
mixture 1531. 

1. She adulterates hourely with thine Vnckle lohn 
Shaks. John 111. L 56. a. 7 o murder Uriah and a. 
his wile M ilt. 3. M o a. coin with a more base metal 
Elyot, scripture with false g loses More, our tongue 
with strange words Addison. Hence Adulterated 
Ppl. a. - Adulterate a. x. a. Adu'lterately adv. 
Adudterateneaa. Adulterator, fan adulterer 1 
one who del>ases, etc. by spurious admixture. 

Adulterer ^dpdieraj). [M E. avou -, avorv- 
-terer, - trer , f. avouter ; AduLTFR v. Displaced 
adulter, etc. in 17th c.] x. One who commits 
adultery ME. Of a woman *1550. fa. » 
Adulterator -165a 

Adulteress (ido-lter.., [ME. rtwu- 

tres, avou tr esse, a. OFr. avotresse, and fern, of 
Adulter, not of prec. J A woman that com- 
mits adultery. 

Adulterine (Adfrltgraiji), a. 154a. [ad. L. 
adulterinus, f. adulter.} 1, Born of adultery 
I 75 1 - 2 - Of or relating to adultery [mod.). 

3- fig- Due to adulteration ; spurious 1549. 
4. Illegal, unlicensed ; esp. hi Eng. Hist, Adul- 
terine castles, guilds 1640. 

Adulterize (AdirltSraix), v. arch. 1611. 

[ f. Adulte r sb. j To commit ad ultcry. Hence 
Adu*lterlem. rare. 

Adulterous (Adr-Htow), a. 1470. [f. 

Adulter. ] 1. Pertaining to or characterised 

by adultery. fa. • Adulterine i. -1607. 

. 3- Pertaining to or characterised by adulter*- 
! tion. arch, 1567. 
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ADULTERY 

i. A. Anthony Sham. An a. union (maC), j. An a. 
mixture Smollett. Hence Adu'ltoroutly adv. 

Adultery (&dn*lt£ri). [ME. avou-, avou 
•frit, - terie, a. OFr. avouterie , avoutrie, f. 
avoutn, aovtre : — L. adulter ; refash, adultery , 
as if orig. formed on L. adulterium.] x. 
a. Violation of the marriage bed ; sexual rela- 
tion of a married person with one who is not his 
or her lawful spouse, whether unmarried (. single 
adultery ) or married to another {, double adul- 
tery). In moral theology sometimes extended 
to irregular sexual intercourse gen.; in biblical 
use, idol-worship, idolatry (cf. fornication) ; 
Reel \ enjoyment by one of a benefice during the 
lifetime of the lawful incumbent or the trans- 
lation of a bishop, fa. Adulteration -1673. 

s. Of [Dame Katryne Swynford] in double Avoutry 
gottyn 1485. Whosoeuer loketh on t woman to lust 
after her, hath committed aduoutrie with her already 
in hi* hart Matt . v. 98 (Geneva)- A. was long un- 
known at Sparta Tmai wall. b. Shee. .committed 
a. with stones and with stockes Jer. ill. 9. a. Th’ 
adulteries of Art B. Jons. 

Adumbrate (®di*mbr?t), v. 1581. [f. 
L adumbrat -, adumbrare. ] ft. To shade 

(and so complete) a sketch 1599. a. To 
represent the shadow of ; to outune ; to sketch 
1641. g. fig. To represent by ' shadow * or 
emblem ; to typify; hence, to foreshadow 1581. 
4. To overshadow, darken 1670. 

a. Adumbrated and obscurely indicated 1699. j. 
Noah is adumbrated to us . . in Prometheus Galk. 
4 . Good qualities .. adumbrated by .. defects 1670. 
Hence Adu'mbral a. shady; Zool.** Adumbrrllar. 
Adu-mbrative a. having the attribute of adum- 
brating. Adu*mbratively adv. 
Adumbration (sedvmbr? jan). 1531. [ad. 
L. adumbrationem ; see Adumbrate.] f 1. 

Shading in painting -1531. a. Representa- 
tion in outline ; concr. a sketch ; a shadowy 
figure ; a faint description 155a. 3. Symbolic 

representation 1629. a. Her. An outline 
figure 16x0. fi. Overshadowing ; obscuration 

*653. 

a Far-off bints and adumbrations Lowkll. The 
Prime Minister's a. of measures {mod.). 3, An Em- 

blem or A of our passage through life Hartlxy. 

Adumbrellar (se*d,ombre-Uj), a. 1881. 
[f. L . ad + Umbrella. Cf. adora/.] Zoo l 
Pertaining to the upper surface of the velum , 
which is turned towards the ' umbrella ’ or disk, 
In sea-blubbers ; opp. to abumbrellar. 

Aduoatlon (icdUm? Jan). 1555. [ad. L. 
adunationem .] Union into one. 

Adunc ( 4 d»*nk), a. 1626. [ad. L. aduncus. 
Hooked. Hence f Aduucity, hookedness. 
AdnTxcous a. hooked, incurved. 

Adu*ncate, v. 1833. [f. med.L. aduncate 
aduncare ; see Adunc.] To curve inward. 
(Only in pa. pple.) 

f AduTO, v ME. [ad. L. adurere.] To 
burn completely ; *o scorch, parch -1626. 
Hence f AduTent ppl. a . Bacon. 

A-du-fik, adv. 1856. [A firef.l + Dusk.] 
In dusk. dark. Mrs. Browning. 

Adust (Adtrst), ppl. a, ME. [ad. L. 
aduslus j see A dure, j x. Scorched; burnt 
up ; parched. Also fig, 1550. a. Brown, 
as If scorched ; sunburnt 1596. 3. A fed. 

Characterised by diyness of the body, heat, 
thirst, burnt oolour of the blood and little serum 
In It, eta Oh. exc. In gen. sense, atrabilious, 
sallow, gloomy, etc. ME. 

x. The Lybian air a. Milt. A wine 1684. An a. 
taste Hale*. a Here (in Spain] everything is a. 
and tawny Ford. 3. Choller a., and melancholia 
Baker. Hence tAduwt v. to bum ; to dry up 
with heat Also fig . Adu*ated ppl a . m Adust a , 
t Adaptive a . fiery. 

Adu*st, adv. and a. 1863. [A- prepy + 

Dust. ] In a dusty condition. 
fAdustion. 1533. fad. L. adustionem \ 
see Adure.] x. The action of making 
Adust - 1795. a. The state of being Adust 
( senses x, 3) -1795* 

jj Ad valorem (se*d vftl 5 *Tem). 1711. [L .1 
* In proportion to the value'; a phrase applied 
to a mode of levying customs-duties upon 
goods when these are taxed at rates propor- 
tioned to their estimated value. 

Silk goods (pay) an ad valorem duty of 90 per cent, 
altj. 

Advance (fcdvtmi), v. [ME. nuance n, 
avancem, a. OFr. avancer : — pop. L. abanteare , 


*7 

f. abante (Fr. avanf), f. ab + ante \ see AD- 9, 
for a- m ah becoming ad*.] L To move for- 
ward in place . x. To move, put, or push 

forward [lit. and fig.) 1509 ; intr. and fig. to 
go forward, make progress in life, etc. 1513. 
a. Of a process or thing in course *. To for- 
ward, help on ME ; refi. and intr. to progress 
towards completion 1644. 3. To put forward 

for notice, present 1509. 

z. Brauely a. your, .shields Heywood, They had 
..advanced about a mile Ds Foe. fig. To a. in know- 
ledge Locke, in life Johnson, commercially Crump. 
a. Tot. hostile preparations Wellesley, one's views 
Kane. As the work advances (mod.). 3. Torn, argu- 

ments Bentley, a claim Southey. 

n. To move forward in time. 1. To make 
earlier X48X. 9. To pay before due ; and 

hence, to pay or lend on security of future re- 
imbursement 1679. 

l The. .benefits my death advances you Tourneur. 
a I will a. him £ 90 on your note-of-hand (mod.). 

III. To move upward. x. To raise or lift 
up. lit. and fig. arch . 1475. 9. To raise or 

promote in rank, etc., to put in a better position 
ME. 3. Law. To provide for children, esp. 
In anticipation of the provisions of a will, eta 
ME f4» fig. To extol ; to boast -1660. 
5. To raise in famount, rate, or price 1691. 
intr. 1882. +6. To be over and abova (Cf. 

It. avanzare.) -1601. 

x. The fringed Curtains of thine eyes aduance Temp. 
U li. 408. Advancing high The.. floating Pageantry 
Wordsw. a To a precsts and clerks by prebends 
[etc.] 146Z. To a his family Freeman. a. Praise 
and a [the Lord] for ever Frith. 5. The Bank 
has advanced the rate of discount to 5% (mod.). Rupee 
paper has fractionally advanced (mod.). Hence 
tAdva’nceable «. Adva*ncingly adv. 

Advance («dvci*ns), j A 1496. [partly a. 
Fr. avanee , f. avancer ; and see prec. J I. A 
going forward, onward, or upward. 1. For- 
ward motion ; also ellipt. the order to move 
forward a 1674 ; fig. progress 1668 ; a step for- 
ward i860. 9. A personal approach, an 

overture 1678. 3. A rise in amount, value, 

or price 1677. 

1. The enemy s a. Clarendon. The A has been 
sounded (mod.). These are the days of a. T ennysok. 
A very great a. Dickens. a. To make advances 
towards a reconciliation Macaulay. 3. An a. in 
the . . rate of discount Cbump. 

II. A putting forward. +1. ■» Advance- 
ment -1696. fa. The putting forward of 
statements ; an allegation -1699. 3. Pay- 

ment in anticipation, or on security ; hence, a 
loan 1681. 

3 A weeks wages a. Swift. Life assurances.. as 
security for advances Cbump. 

IIL A being forward. The state of being 
before, to the front, or above 1668. 

Much in a. of the rates of goods Child. Hutton 
was in a. of the speculation of his lime Huxley. In 
advance: a. Of ptac^ Ahead 1 b. Of time. Before- 
hand ; a In the position of having advanced money 
on account. 

Comb n etc. i a.-guard, a guard before or In front 
of the main body of an army; -proofs, -sheets, 
parts of s work supplied previously to publication. 

Advanced (*dvo*nst), ppl. a. 1460. [f. 

Advance v.] i. Moved forward, standing 
to the front 1795. *• fig- Far on in life, time, 

eta 1534. +3. Promoted -1 68 x. +4. Raised 
(physically) -1673, g. Raised (in amount) 
178a. 

x. A guard, post, works (Mil.). s A period of 
life Dicsv, beliefs Sir T. Browne, truths of mathe- 
matics Mill, political opinions (mod). 

Advancement (ttdva'nsment). ME. [a. 
Fr. avancement ; see Advance.] x. Pro- 
motion, preferment. 9. Law. The promo- 
tion of children in life, esp. by advancing 
money, eta (see Advance v. III. 3) ; the 
money so advanced ME. fg. Vaunting 
-1646, 4. Furtherance of a thing in process ; 

improvement 1551. +5. A going forward 

(lit. and fig .) ; see Advance v. -1825. 0. 

Advancing or forward condition 1793. +7. 

Payment in advance -1649. 

x. What a. may 1 hope from thee ffaml. m. fi. 6a. 
The Advancements of every Person according to his 
Merit Milt. a The Proficience end A of Learn- 
ing Bacon. A Water-melons In good a. Hawthorne. 

Advancer (&dvu*xit*o. 1496. [f. Ad- 
vance «•] 1. One who advances, see the 

vb. fa. Pket, Amplification, auxesis, or 
climax. Putte nh a*l 3. A second branch 
of a buck's horn 1496, 


ADVENTURE 

Advantage (sfedva-ntadj). [ME. avantage , 
a. Fr. avantage, L avant , with ad- for a- * ab- ; 
see Advance v. Aphet. to ' vantage, vantage . j 
L Superior position, x. The position, state, 
or circumstance of being in advance , or having 
the better of another in any respect ; superiority, 
esp. in contest or debate ME. a. In Tenni*. 
the next point after Deuce, a temporary 
superiority, nut the game. Also a/tnb. 1641. 
+ 3 . — Vantage-ground -1663. f 4. A time 
of vantage, a chance -1667. fi. A favouring 
circumstance ; opp. to disadvantage 1483. 

x. The A. or Haight of all the dry Land Ray. The 
Gauls maintained their a. Gibbon. To have, gain, 
get, give a. of, over, f on: superiority over. 1 nave 
seen the hungry ocean gain A. on the kingdom of the 
shore Siiaks. To have the a. of: to have a _ personal 
knowledge which is not reciprocal. a It is but an 
a. to the dozen, it is no winning cast Milt. 4. Make 
use of time, let not a. slip Shake. 5. lie use the a. 
of my power Rich. II , 111. iiL 4a. To take , make one's 
\.ofu thing : to use any favourable condition it offers. 
; absence Mer 


To take an ill a. of his abi 


t IV iv. 111. iii. 116. 


rry t 

To take at a. 1 when tbe position favours the taker. 
To play upon a. 1 to cheat. To turn rook and play 
upon a. Sfdlxy. 

n. The result of a superior position. 1. 
Benefit ; increased well-being ME. fa. 
Pecuniary profit, interest -1665. fa. Over- 
plus, excess -X642. 

x. Nailed, For our a., on the bitter Crosse Shake. 
To a. 1 Favourably. True Wit is Nature to a dress'd 
Pope. a. To lend or borrow upon a. Merck. V. 
t. iii. 71. 1 As many to th' vantage Oik. iv. iii. 84. 

Hence Aavanta'geoua a. of advantage; tover- 
reaching, rare. Advanta*geoua-ly adv., -ness. 

Advantage (erdverntedfi), v. 1496. [a. 
Fr. avant ager, - ier , with ad- for a- ™ ab- ; see 
Advance.] x. To give an advantage to 
1598. a. To further the progress of 1586. 
f3. To add to the amount or value of -1673. 
4. To benefit, profit 1^26. -fabsol. -1668. f refi. 
-1693. f 5. To gain -1557. 

x. Advantaged in their payes Barret. How dress 
advantages Women Richardson. a. To a. a cause 
Washington, agriculture Bright. 4. To a. a statue 
by the addition of colour Ruskin. What shall it 
avauntage a man Tin dale. They will . .a. themselves 
of the wind. Hence t Adva*ntageable a. tend- 
ing to a. 

Advehent (ae'dvfhent), a. 1836. [ad. L. 
advehentem. 1 Afferent. 

Advene (*dv/*n), v. 1606. [a. MFr. 

advenir (mod. avenir) : — L. advenire .] To 
accede or come (to) ; to be superadded. tram . 
To reach 1839. 

f Ad ve -Client, a. 1594. [ad. L. advent ent '* 
em ; see prec.] Superadded ; adventitious. 

Advent (se-dv^nt). OE. [a. OFr. advent , 
literary form of auvent : — L. adventus ; see Ad- 
vknE.J x. Reel. The season including the 
four Sundays immediately preceding the festival 
of the Nativity OE. 2. The Coming of Christ 
as Saviour of the world. Hence his Second 
Coming as Judge, and the Coming of the Holy 
Spirit. ME. 3. Any important arrival ; any 
arrival 1742. 

y. The a. of the Normans Strutt. Expecting still 
his a. home Trnnyson. Hence A'dventiist, one 
who holds mitlen&rian views 1876- Also Second A, 
H Adventi tia, sb. pi. 1876, [L. advsnticia ; 
see Adventitious.] Phys. Membranous struc- 
ture, covering but not belonging to an organ. 

Adventitious (aedvfnti-Jas), a. 1603. [f. 
L. advent icius ; see Advent. Better adven - 
tic tons. J x. Of the nature of an addition 

from without; supervenient, accidental, casual. 
9. Law. Falling to a man by mere fortune, or 
from a stranger ; not firofectitious 1651. 3. 

Nat. Hist. esp. Bot. Appearing casually or in 
unusual places 1676. 

x. An a^ no mother-language Howell. An a. popu- 
lation Grove. 3. A streaks, in leaves Grew, in buds 
Gray, in roots Oliver, var. t AdventHlala. Hence 
Adventitiously adv. Adventitiouanesa. 
fAdve-ntive, a. 1605. [f. L. advent- ; 

see Advene.] « Adventitious. As sb. An 
immigrant. Bacon. 

f Adve*ntry. [Formed by B. Tonson on 
adventer ; cf. entry, enter.] An adventure. 

Adventure (fcdve*ntiux, -tjw). [ME. oven- 
tun, auenture, a. OFr. auenture L. adventura 
foe. res ) ; see Advene. Refash, after L.] fx. 
That which happens without design ; chance, 
hap, luck ME. fa. A chance occurrence. 
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ADVENTURE 

Also in Law. -1797. f 3. A trial of one’s 

chance ; a venture, or experiment *1790. 4. 

Chance of danger or loss ; risk, jeopardy ME. 
ft. A hazardous enterprise or performance ME. ; 
hence, a novel or exciting incident 1570. 0. 

A pecuniary venture, a speculation 1695. 7. 

Adventurous activity, enterprise ML 
1. To leave to the a. of uncertain pity Hookes. 
tPer, thy, fof a. : by chance. t An, ton, tin, 

tupon, tTor a. : In case, lost, for fear. a Avon- 
turn is a mischance, causing 'the death of a man, with- 
out felony Blount. 3. To give the a. 1 to try the 
venture. To stand in a.: To bang in doubt. To 
try the falre a of tomorrow Shako. John v. v. aa. 
tAt a., -a : At hazard, recklessly. To draw a bow at 
aventure (not at a venturi) x Kings xxiL 34. tAt 
all a., -a x At random j at any risk. A mind float- 
ing at all adventures Locks. 4 For my sake to 
Put thy Hfe in a. Yono. So in Mar. Insur. 5. To 
walk alone in London seemed of itself an a C. BrontL 
6. My East India a. Evelyn. 7. A yearning after 
a 1895. The spirit of a. Burton. Hence Ad- 
venturesome a. given to running risks. Adve*n- 
turesomeneas. 

Adventure (sfedveutidr, -tjai), v. [ME. 
auenture , aventure, a. OFr. aventurer, f. aven- 
ture, Adventure.] i. tram. To take the 
chance of ; to venture upon ML a. To risk 
the loss of ; to impenl M E. Also re/l. 3. 
intr. To risk oneself, to venture {in, into, on, 
upon) ; to dare to undertake ; also fig. ME. 
*| 1 4. intr. To come by chance, befall. Usu. 
impers . ML 

s. I’ll a. chiding Ford. a. We had adventured 
our lives and liberties Goddard. To a. themselves 
abroad Potter. 3, To a. uppon the exploit Snake., 
on a shore unknown Byron, to be sent to th' Towre 
Siiars. Hence Adve*ntured ppl. a. risked 1 
gained at a risk. Adve'nturing vbl. sb. risking ; 
trial ; ppL a. venturesome. 

Adventurer (sedvemtiurax). 1474. [a. 

Fr. aventurier, adv-, f. aventure Adventure.] 
+1. A gamester 1474. a. One who seeks ad- 
ventures (see Adventure sb. 5) 166 7 ; esp. a 
soldier of fortune ; also, a volunteer 1548. 3. 

One who undertakes or shares in commercial 
adventures ; a speculator ; a Merchant Adven- 
turer 1609. 4. One who lives by his wits 

1663. 

a. Military adventurers ready to flock to any stan- 
dard Thirlwall. 3. Adventurers (Eng.), share- 
holders in a mining enterprise Raymond. 4 Needy 
adventurers were generally found in waiting Golden. 

Adventuress (afedve-ntiuies). 1754. [f. 

prec. ] A woman who lives by her wits. 
Adventurous (aedve-ntiiiros), a. ME. [a. 
OFr. aven iums, -eus ; see Adventure jA] 
fi. Fortuitous ME. only. *|-a. Full of risk ; 
perilous -1637. 3. Prone to incur risk, rash 

ME. 4. Enterprising (without rashness) ML 
a To pass through this a. glade Milt. 3. A. Eve 
Milt. A. hypotheses Whitnky. 4. Ana. people 
Burke. Hence Adve*nturous-ly adv., -ness. 

Adverb (se'dvarb). 1530* [a. Fr .adverbs, 

Ad. L. adverbium , Gr. kmpprjfxa. ] Gram . One 
of the Parts of Speech ; a word used to express 
the attribute of an attribute ; one that qualifies 
an adj., vb., or other advb. Also attrib. 
Adverbial (*dva*xbi&l), a. 1591. [ad. 
L. advetbialis ; see prec. J Of or pertaining to 
or of the nature of an adverb 1611 ; given to 
the use of adverbs, rare. 1710. As sb. 1591. 
Hence Adve:fbia*lity, the quality of being a. 
AdveTbi&Uze v . to make an adverb of. Ad- 

verbially adv. Adve rbia'tion, a phraseo- 
logical adverb. Earle. 
fAdversant, ppl. a. ME. [a. MFr. L. 
adversaniem, advrrsari ; see Adverse.] Op- 
posing ; adverse (to) -1630. 

K Adversaria (sedvaise«*ri&) y sb. pi. 1610. 

| L. (sc. scripta) things written on the side 
fronting us (1. e. on one side of the paper) ; see 
Adverse.] A commonplace book ; Mis- 
cellanea ; also, commentaries or notes on a 
text, etc. 

Adversary (se-dvaisiri). ME. [a, OFr. 
aversier , adv- : — L. adversarial ; see Adverse. 
In Shaks. adversary, in Milt, also adver- 
sary,] A. sb. 1. One who or that which 
takes up a position, or acts, as an antagonist ; 
an enemy, spec. The Devil. a. pi. = Ad- 
versaria, commentaries. 

X. His ancient Knot of dangerous Adversaries Rich. 
HI, UL L xBs. Or shall the A thus obtain His end 
Milt 
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B. ad). Opposed, arch. ME. In Law. 
An a. suit: one in which an opposing party 
appears. 

The a. Champion Bolton. Hence Adveraa*- 
rious a. hostile. Southey. 

Adversative (*dv5\xs&tiv),a. 1533. [ad. 
L. adversativus , f. adversat - ; see Adversant.] 
x. Expressive of opposition, contrariety, or 
antithesis. fa. Of adverse nature -1603. 
As sb. 1556. Hence Advefsatively adv 
Adverse (ae*dv5rs), a. ME. [a. MFr. 
advtrs , -e, refash, of OFr. avers L. adversus. 
Poet adverse and adve'rse.] 1. Acting in 
opposition to, actively hostile. a. Opposing 
any one’s interests ; hence, unfavourable, in- 
jurious, calamitous. Const to. ME, 3. 
Opposite in position 1623. 

x. Aduerse Forcyners Shaks. A wind* Dioby, 
power Milt., gales Crash*, critics Hrlml Adverse 
possession (Law) : possession of land by a person not 
the owner during a certain time without acknowledge- 
ment of the right of the real owner. a. In prosperous 

days They swarm, but in a. withdraw their beads 
Mii.t. A. to the cause of slaveiy Bright. 3. The 
a. hills Blackik. Hence + Adverse v. to oppose. 

Adversely adv. A'dverseness. 

Adversifbli-ate, -ous (sedv5tisif<7u*]iet, 

-os), a. [f. L. adversus + folium + -ATE, -OUS.] 
Bot. Having leaves placed opposite to each 
other on the stem. 

t Ad version. 1647. [ad . L. adversionem . ] 
Attention. 

Adversity (&dv5usfti). ME. [a. MFr. 
adversitl, refash f. OFr. aver site : — L. adversi- 
tatem ; see Adverse.] fi. Opposition, con- 
trariety -ML a. The condition of adverse 
fortune ; distress, trial, or affliction ; an adverse 
circumstance ; a calamity, etc. ML f 3. 
Perversity -1606. 

' a A. findeth few friends Holinshitd. A. Y. L. n. 
i. la. 3. Well said, a. ( = perverse one) Tr. 4 Cr. v. 
L 14. 

Advert (a&dvOMt), v. ME. [a. Fr. avertir 
late L. advertere for cl. L. adverterc (sc. 
animum). Cf. Advertise, Avert.] fi. 
To turn towards (lit. or fig.), rare. Only in 
ML a. intr. = Advertise i. arch . ME. 

3. esp. To refer to in speech or writing 1 777. 
+4- trans. = ADVERTISE a. -1699. f 5. To 
give warning of -1513. ITErron. for Avert. 

a. To a. to the means of strengthening, .the Nizam 
Wellington. 3. I shall now a. to some other 
matters Priestley. Hence AdveTtent ppl. a. 
attentive. tObs. 

Advertence (*dv5-jti?ns) . ML [a. M Fr . 
advertance, -etice , refash, of OFr. avertance , 
-ence : — L. advertentia \ see Advert.] The 
action of adverting or attending ; occ. — Ad- 
vertency. 

Advertency (advSMtgnsi). 1646. [ad. 
late L. advertentia \ see prec.] The quality or 
habit of being advertent or attentive. 
Advertise (sedvaxtaiz, Sc. fledvaxtai'z), 7k 
ML [a. Fr. avertiss-, avertir, advertir \ see 
ADVERT. Or ? f. advertisement. Cf. convertir, 
convert, etc.] f 1. intr. To take note, con- 

sider -1526. fa. trans. To take note of, 
attend to, observe -1606. 3. trans. To call 

the attention of (another) ; to notify, admonish, 
or formally warn 1490. 4. Hence (pers. obj. 

omitted), To give notice of, make generally 
known 1588 ; esp. to make publicly known, by 
announcement in a journal, by circular, etc. 
1750. 5- fTo give warning or information 

(of) -1765 ; esp, by public notice in a journal, 
by placard, etc. 1772. 

3. To. consider thereof and a. me timely Marvell. 
Advertised by me of his design Smollett. 4 
Twenty things that arc not to be advertised, you know 
Mas. Edgeworth. To a. a reward H. Walpole, a 
sale of slaves Burkk. Phr. To a. for*, to ask for by 
public notice. Hence Adve : rtisee‘, one advertised 
for, or aimed at by advertising. Advertiser, one 
who advertises (senses 4, 5) ; a journal publishing 
advertisements. A dverti'sing vbl sb. f warning, 
information! a bringing into notice, esp. by advertise- 
ment ; ppl a. tad verting, attentive l issuing advertise- 
ments. 

Advertisement (&dv5*itizm&t). 1460. 

a. Fr. aver tis semen t, , adv - ; sec ADVERTISE, 
tn U.S. aedvaatM-zmfint. ] fx. Attention, 
heed -1651. fa. Admonition, instruction 
-1715. f 3. Information, notification -17x6. 

4. A notification, a notice, arch . 1460. 5. 


ADVOCACY 

A public announcement by the town-crier, In 
print, etc. ; spec, a paid annoudbement In a 
newspaper 1509. 

a The advertisements came to him from . . many 
hands Bus net. 4 An a. to the reader Dianne, 5. 
My griefs cry lowder than a. Much Ado v. i. ta. An 
a. of the particulars in the common newspapers Da Fox. 

Advice (&dvai*s). [ML avis t a. OFr. avis 
: — L. *advtsum, f. ad 4 visum , videre. Refash. 
advfs, modified later to advise , advice ] f x. 
The way in which a matter is looked at ; opin- 
ion, judgement -1651. fa. Prudence, wis- 
dom -1593, f3. Weighing of opinions ; 

consultation -1654. 4. Opinion given or 

offered as to action ; used spec, in Med. and 
Law. ME. f 5. The result of consultation ; 
determination, plan -1704. f 6. An act ; a 

senatus consult urn. rare. -1661, 7. Infor 

mation given, notice ; news ; in //. Communi- 
cations from a distance, spec. In Comm. Formal 
notice from a party concerned. 1490. 8 

* Advice-boat. 

3. To take to deliberate. Consider of it, take 
aauise Judges xix. ya. 4 Mach . tv. ii. 68. Ill of 
fever, and come only for a. Pkpyb. 3. Changing 
ad u ice ou the sudden Savtlk. 7. A mail from Hol- 
land, which brought me several Advices Steele. To 
give a banker a. of bills becoming due Crump. 

Comb, a.-y&cht, -boat, one employed to bring 
intelligence; a dispatch-boat; see At>viso. 

Hence tAdvi’Ccfnl a. considerate; full of counsel. 

Advisable (&dvoi‘z&b*l), a. 1647. [f. 

Advise.] 1. Open to advice 1661- a. 
Proper to be advised ; expedient 1647. 

L An a. and teachable temper Wesley. a A 
course N o w not a. Cowpkr. H ence Advi Rnbi’lity, 
advisableness. Advi'S&blenesa, readiness to be 
advised; expediency. AdvFsably adv. 

Advise (cedvoi’z), v. [ME. auisen,avisen , 
a. Fr. aviser : — late L. ad visa re , £ adv 1 sum , 
see Advice, Refash, after MFr. adviser, j 
fi. To look at, consider; also, to watch for 
-1603. fa. To look at mentally ; 10 con- 
sider -1677 I S P €C * in Sc. I aw, to consider 
together (‘ take into avizandum ’) 1609. f 3 
lo purpose -1586. f4. refi. To bethink 

oneself (Fr. s aviser), reflect. -1656 ; finlr. 
to ponder, deliberate -1671. Hence 5. To 
consider in company, to hold a consultation 
1513. 6. To offer counsel ; to give advice 
*375- 7- trans. To give counsel to, to coun- 
sel. caution ME. 8. To give (formal) notice, 
lo inform, apprise 1591 ; Comm, to announce 
(an event, transaction). 

4 Aduise you what you say Trvel. N. nr. ii. 10a. intr. 
A. Forthwith how thou oughts! to receive him Milt: 
S« He must a. vnth his Council Miss Yongk. 7. 
Well use that trick no more I would a. you Marlowk 
He advised distrust Southey. 8. The States are 
advised that letc.J Steele. Comm. Have these 
drafts been advised? Hence Advi*ser, one who 
advises (senses 7, 8)1 fa dispatch-boat, an A(d)vibo. 
Advi'serabip, the office of an adviser. fAd- 
vi’aive a, advising. Advrsory a. having the 
attribute of advising. 

Advised (&dvai *zd ), ppl. a. M E. ff. A d- 

VISE. Asnrlj m Fr nvis/s ] f 1 . Pfle, Having 
considered (of) -1633 ; hence adj. Deliberate, 
wary -1702. a. Considered, deliberate ; hence 
judicious ME. 3. Of persons: f determined 
-1483 ; counselled 1596 ; apprised 1590- 
x. Are you a-uis’d o' that Merry IViv. L uL 106. A 
Prince ought to be slow and a. 170a. With the ivell-a. 
is wisdom© Prov. xiii. 10. a. The more a. the deed 
is, the lrsse a. it is Fuu.er. 3. The a. measures 
Kuskin. Hen. F, 11. Clio. 13. Hence Ad vi*aedly 
adv. (esp. in sense a). Advi*aedness, the quality 
of being advised. 

Advisement (&dvai*zmftit). ME. [a. Fr. 
a(d)visement ; see Advise.] f x. The pro- 
cess of advising (see Advise x, 3, 5). a. — 
Advice 4, 5. 

t Advi *ao. PI. -oes. 1591. [ad. Sp. aviso 
: — late L. ad visum ; see Advice.] x. In- 
telligence. ■■ Advice 7. a. pompously, A 
suggestion 1591. 3- A dispatch- or advice- 

boat ; var. of Aviso. 1624. 
a. The honest adviaoes of faith Sir T. Browne, 

f Advisy, advisee, ppl. a. ME. [a. OFr, 
aviset, avisi : see Advise.] Well-advised ; 
circumspect -1513. 

Advocacy (ardvJkesi). ME. [a. Fr. ad- 
vocacie , -a He, ad. med.L. sdvocatia ; see Ad- 
vocate.] i . The function of an advocate ; 
pleading for or supporting. s. ■» Advow- 
son, Advocation 5. 1876. 


t (man), a (pass), an (Dad), v (cwt). g (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), ai {J, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (sri). 1 (Psychs). 9 (what), p (gst). 
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Advocate (ae*dv£k€t), sb. [ME. avocat ,' 
a. OFr., ad.* L. advocatus , advocare . Refaah. 
after L. ; see Ad- a.] i. One who pleads 
the cause of any one in a court of justice ; 
counsel. (The techn. title where Roman law 
is retained ; also in many special tribunals.) 
a. fig. and gen. One who pleads, intercedes, or 
speaks for another ME. ; used spec, of Christ 
as the intercessor for sinners ME. 8* One 
who argues in behalf of a proposal or tenet. 
Const, of. 1735. t4. An Advowee ME. 

Faculty of Advocates-, the collective bar in Scot- 
land. Lord Advocate, the Scoti h Attorney-General. 
Judge- Advocate, an officer who conducts the prosecu- 
tion before a court-martial, the supreme officer being 
the Judge-AdxKtcate-GeneraL DeniTs Advocate 
<( advocatus dtaboli ), one who pleads against the ad- 
mission of a candidate for canonisation. 

s. Of advocates or (as we. .call them) counsel, there 
are two species, barristers and sergeants Blackstonb. 
a. We have an Advocate with the Father x John ii. 1. 
3. Advocates for folly dead and gone Pope, of the 
system of caste M. MUllks. Hence A'dVocate- 
•hlp (in senses 1, 2, 3). 

A*dvocate, vS 1555. [f. L. advocat-, 

advocate , .] *f*i. To call {to oneself). 9. 
Sc. Law. To Advoke 1609. 

Advocate (aj'dvdkrit), vfi 1641. [f. the 
sb.] f 1. i«/r. To act as advocate for. arch. 
+9. trans . To defend (by action) -1666. 3. 

To argue in favour of ; to recommend publicly 
1767. 

3. The only [sensible] things that has been advo- 
cated Dukkk. To a. publication Mkkivale, a view 
Tyndall. Hence A'dvocatlng vbl. sb. (in sense j). 

Advocation ^aedv^kri -pn). 1474. [a. hr. 
advocacion , ad. L. advocationem ; see Advoke.] 
I. n. of action f. L. advocare. +1. A convo- 
cation -1474. 9 . Sc. Law. The calling of 

an action before itself by a superior court. 
(See Apvoke.) 1528. fg. The act of catl- 
ing to one's aid -17x3. 

II. n. of office f. u. advocatus. ■fi. The 
function of an Advocate i, a ; advocacy 
-1767. fa. *» Advocate 4 ; protection of 
a church ; m Advowson. -1661. 

x. Alas My A. is not now in tune Oth. m. iv. 123. 

Advocator (aedvJkr»Ui). 148a. [a. late 

L.J +1. A patron (saint); also — Advo- 
cate i, a. a. * Advocate 3. 

Advocatory (£e*dvJk*i;tari), a. 1864. ff. 
L. advocat-, advocare .J Pertaining to the 
advocate. 

+A‘dvocatress. 1641. [f. advocator + -kss."] 
A female advocate -1647. vara. fA’dvocatrice, 
•f-trix. 

fAdvo-ke, v. 1533. [a. MFr. advoquer, 

ad. L. advocare. ] To summon ; esp. to sum- 
mon a cause to a higher tribunal -1655. 

Advoteresse, obs. f. Adulteress. Ad- 

voulter, advouter, -er, -eii, -ous, *y, obs. ff. 
Adulter, -ek, -ess, -ous, -y. 

Advowee (dedvau#’*). 1691. [a. OFr. 

avoul : — L. advocatus ; see Advocate. Re- 
fash. advoui , whence Advowee.] i. =* 
Avowfc, q.v. 9. The advocate, protector, or 
patron of An eccl. office. Subsequently, One 
who holds the advowson. 
fAdvowry, var. of Avowry. 
tAdvow*sance, -ante, -aement. [Corrupt 
formations on advowson or advowsen ( **■ ad- 
vowsing) from an imaginary advowee. 1 

Advowson (&dvairzan, -z’n). sb. ME. 
[a. OFr. avoeson (in AFr. advoeson) L. advo- 
cationem ; tee Advocation (a doublet of 
advowson). Refash, after L. Aphet. voweson. ] 
The * patronage' of an eccl. house or office ; 
the right of presentation to a benefice or living. 
{prig. The obligation to be its advocate \ see 
Advowee.) 

The traffic in advowsons has never been, .prevented 
1865. var. tAdvowaonage. 

Advoyer, obs. f, Avoyer. 

Adward, obs. var. of Award sb. (Spenser). 
fAdWdtCh, v . OE. [f. A- pref. 1 + dwms- 
can.] To quench. 

H Adynamia («dinA*mIa). 1830. [mod.L. 
a. Gr dBwapfa.] Med. Lack of vital power, 
as in some fevers, var. Adynamy. 

Adynamic (xdinarmik). a. 1899. [f. 

prec. J 1 . Med. Of or pertaining to adynamia; 
asthenic. a. Nat. Phil. Characterised by 
the absence of force 1879. 


Adytum (se*dit£m). PL adyta. 1673 
[ L., a. Gr. dSvrov.] The innermost part of a 
temple; the secret shrine whence oracles were 
delivered ; hence fig. A private chamber, a 
sanctum. 

Adze, adz (sedz). [OE. adesa of unkn. 
origin.] A tool, like an ax with the blade set 
at right angles to the handle and curving in- 
wards towards it; used for chipping or slicing 
away the surface of wood. Hence Adze v. 
to dress with an a. 

fAdzoo-ks. [See Ads-.] -1841. 
f , also ae, orig. a short vowel midway 
between a and e = a in man , replaced by e or 
ee in 13th c., and reintroduced for L. jr, Gr. at 
in x6th c. Here retained only (1) in EE. 
words that became obs. bef. changing to e , as jr 
river (OE. ed); la) in words directly adopted 
or formed from L, and Gr. which berime obs. 
bef. changing to e ; or which indicate ancient 
things, os aegis, or are techn. as miiology. 
Classical scholars incline to pronounce ae long 
(i ) in all positions. 

+f , jd.l [OE. ed, /, as, cogn. w. L. aqua.] 
A river. Cf. Ea. -1205. 

+f , sb . 2 [OE. as, tew, cogn. w. Skr. ewa.] 
Law ; hence legal custom, rue, marriage -1200. 
Comb. BBu-brecbe, adultery. 

Ae (t), Sc. lorm of north. ME. a, OE. dn, 
one ; see A ad/. 1 

JE-, pref. Stress form of OE. a- (see A- 
pref 1) used with sbs. and adjs. Out, off, on- 
ward, away ; hence priv. un- t -less. 

•SO (-i) t pl. suffix of L. nouns of 1st decl. in 
-a, and romanized form of Gr. -m pi. of nouns. 
In all words completely popularized it yields to 
-s, as arenas , etc. 
f cem, cecim, obs. ff. Acorn. 
Ilfcidium (xsiditfm). PI. -a. 1867. [L. 

dim. of Gr. alula Injury.] Bot. The cup-shaped 
fruit borne on the mycelium of certain parasitic 
fungi. 

f dicule(edikiwl). 183a. [ad. L. tedicula, 
dim. of cedes.] A small house or room ; a 
niche. 

f dile (fdail). 1580. [ad. L. tediiis , f. 
xdes. ] Rom. Antiq. A magistrate in Rome, 
who nad charge of public buildings, shows, 
police, etc. ; hence, a municipal officer. As 
adj. 1880. Hence J£*dileahip, JEdi’lity, the 
office, or term of office, of an aedile. JEdi* 
ll'tlan a. pertaining to an asdile. 

iEgemony, obs. var. of Hegemony. 

|| JEger (rdaaj), a. 1861. [1_1 The L. 

word for ' sick ’, used at the Eng. Universities 
in excusing absence on account of illness ; 
hence, a note alleging sickness. 

IJfgilops (e’dgilpps). 1601. [L., a. Gr. 

alythojif/, f. ai£ + city.] 1. Med. An ulcer or 
fistula in the inner angle of the eye. +9. 
Herb. The wild-oat or other corn-weed grass 
-1753. 3- Liot. A genus of South European 

grasses 1872. 4. A species of Oak {Quercus 

seg Hops) 1706. 

jEgirite (e-d^irait, T-). 1837. [f. ALgir.] 

Min. An ore of the Amphibole group of Bisili- 
cates. 

Ilfgi* (f dgis). 1704. [L., a. Gr. afyft.] 

A shield, or defensive armour ; esp. that of 
Jupiter or Minerva. Also fig. A protection 
1793. attrib. 1793. 

fig. The m, of the laws Thirlwall. 

f gophony (igp-fSni). 1853. [f. Gr. off 
+ <ptuvla. ] Path. A tremulous resonance of 
the voice, like the bleating of a kid, heard in 
pleurisy. 

ff *gritude. 1539. [ad. L. rgritudo .] 
Sickness -1647. 

II JEgrotat (Pgnrtset, igr^b'taet). 1794. [L. 
'he is sick’.] In Eng. Univ. use, a certificate 
of illness; also, a place awarded in an ex- 
amination list to one who has such a certificate. 
Aeipathy (# l ai*c>A)»i). 1853. [f. Gr, del ; 
see -PATHY,] Med. An Inveterate disease, 
fneld ( m Pid, Pn*\id). 1490. [ad. L. 
a Eneid-. Mneis, f. ALncas ; see -id A] An epic 
poem by Virgil, with Mmm as hero { aba, one 
of the twelve books of this poem* 


Aeneous (*|Pni* t as), a . 1815. [f. L. 

a{h)eneuj.] Brassy ; brass-coloured. 
JEnigma, -tic, etc. ; see Enigma, -tic, etc. 
jEnigmatite, Min. a variety of Koel- 

BTNGITE. 

^Folian (i^ liin), a. 1789. [f. L. molius, 

f. /F.ohs or sfLolusA 1. Of ^Folis or ^Eolia, 
in Asia Minor; iEofic. 9. Of Afolua, god of 
the winds ; hence of, produced by, or borne on 
the wind ; aerial. 

1. /Kolia* mode ( Mus.)i 'the ninth of the church 
niodes/ Grove, a. AS. harp : a stringed instrument 
producing musical sounds under a current of air. 
.folic (/ ( ?*lik), a. 1674. [ad. L. molicus.] 

• riiOLIAN I. 

AloUc digamma : the sixth letter of the early Greek 
Alphabet, surviving in the iGolic dialect. AS. mode ; 
see ALolian x. 

f olipyle, -pile (f 51ip3il, /ip’lipsil). Also 
eo% 1611. (a. Fr., ad. L. Aloli fylu (— Gr. 
rrvAeu) : see Vilrvv. i. 6. ] A pneumatic in- 
strument. illustrating the force with which 
vapour generated by heat in a closed vessel 
rushes out by a narrow aperture. First de- 
scribed by Hero of Alexandria, 
f olist (P^list). [f. L. ALolus + -1ST.] A 
pretender to inspiration Swift. Hence 
holistic a. long-winded {mod.). 

f 0I0-, combining lorm of Aldus, the im- 
personation of wind, as in wolodicon , molodion, 
etc. names of musical wind-instruments, 
f olotropy (i driftr&pi). 1881. [f. Gr. 

aibAot + -t porta. ] Change of physical qualities 
on change of position, opp. to isotropy ; aniso- 
tropy. Xience Jtolotropic a. not isotropic. 

f on, eon {if. n). 1647. [a. I~ # a. Gr. 
a iwv. | An age, or the whole duration, of the 
world, or of the universe ; an immeasurable 
period of time ; eternity. 9. The personi- 
fication of an age. In Platonic philosophy f A 
power existing from eternity 1647* 

1. Aions of aeons Carlylb. a. lhe Valcntinian 
thirty Gods and ACons Cudwobth. Hence iEonlcd, 
JEonian adjs. everlasting. 

f quorcal (/kwo* r/iil), a. 1838. [f. L. 

sequoreus. J Oceanic. 

f rarian (ir/«'riftn), a. 1850 [f. L. 

serarius, vrarium.] Connected with the trea- 
sury ; fiscal. As sb. [sc. citieen . ] A Roman 
citizen, unenfranchised, who paid only a poll- 
tax (sera pendebat). 

Aerate {Parent), v. 1794. [f. L. cur, 

perh. after Fr. a/rer.J 1. To expose to the 
mechanical action of air, to supply with air 
1856. n. To expose to the chemical action 
of air ; to oxygenate (the blood! by respiration 
1794. 3. To charge with caroonic acid gas. 

Hence Aerated ppl. a. (in all senses). 
Aeration (^arA jan). 1578. [a. Fr. a / ra - 

tion, f. alter.] fi. Exposure to the open 
air. 9. Supplying with fresh air ; airing 
*835- 3- Exposure to the chemical action of 

the air (see Aerate 9) 1836. 4. The 

charging with carbonic acid or oxygen. 
Aerator (AorAtoj). 1861. [f. Aerate.] 
That which supplies or charges with air. 
Aerial (e»*n&l, r^-riil), a. and sb, 1604. 
[f. L. atrius, f. atr Air + -AL.] 1. Composed of 
air; aeriform, gaseous 1664. 9, Thin as air ( 

ethereal; unsubstantial; ideal, imaginary 1610, 
a* Light as air, airy 1606. 4. Of, Pertaining to, 
or produced in the air ; atmospheric 1604. 5. 

Existing, moving, or growing in the air ; spec. 
with ret. to locomotion in the air 1690. 0. 

Placed at any airy height, elevated. Also fig. 
x6ao. B. sb. An a. wire 190a. 

s. A bodies Hobbes, beings Scott, architecture 
(* building castles in the air) Dickens, distinctions 
Milman. 4. TVEriall blew Oth. 11. L 39. A. per- 
spective is the expression of space by any means what, 
ever Rusk in. 5. A Spirits or devils Bubtom, travellers 
Dickens, roots for climbing Gbat. Towns a. on the 


for radiating or receiving the waves of wireless tele- 
graphy. Hence Ao’iially ado. 

Aerie, aery, eyrie, eyry (ce-ri, Ini). 

1581* fad. med.1* atria, aerea (aria, area), 
prob. C Fr. tire t — L. area an open place 
(Littrd) ; or, in sense of ' stock ’ 1 — L. ager or 
atrium (Dies).] x. The nest of any bird of prey, 


tt (Ger. Kiln). S (Fr. ptu). ii (Ger. Mailer), ii (Fr, dune). 9 (carl). 8 (e*) (there), i (H) (rssh). i (Fr. tore). 8 (fir, fkm, sarth)* 
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esp. of an eagle ; also of ravens, etc., which build 
high in the air; used Jig. of a high-perched 
human dwelling or retreat. a. The. brood in 
the nest ; fig. a noble stock of children 1594. 

s. And like an Eagle o're hie ayerie towers Shaks. 
John v. ii. 149. a, fig. HamU u. ii. 354. 

Aeriferous (£ari-feros), a. 1687. [L L. 
*/r4-FEROUS.] Bearing or conveying air. 
Aeriform (r*arif^Im), a. i6ao. [f. L. 
aer 4 -FORM.] Of the form of air, gaseous i6ao ; 
fig. unsubstantial x8ax. 

Aerify (F-arifoO, v. rare . [f. L. aer + -fy.] 
1. tram. To make aeriform. 9. Aerate 
1847. Hence A:erifa*ction, the action of aerify- 
ing. A-eriflca'tion, the act of becoming air; 
aerifaction. 

Aero- (e»*r^, Pax X), repr. Gr. dcpo- t comb, f. 
dijp Air. 

Aerobatics (-bae'tiks) [after acrobafics), evolutions 
performed with an aeroplane, esp. for displays so 
•batic a, Aerodyna'niica [Dynamics), (0) the 
branch of pneumatics which treats of air* and other 
gases in motion, and of their mechanical effects £ ( b ) 
the art of moving through the air by some mechanism t 
the use of flying machines, aviation! so -dyna'mic a. 
Aerogram, ( a ) a message sent 'through the air*, 
i.e. hy wireless telegraphy j (A) a telegram conveyed 
partly by aeroplane. Aero'graphy [Gr. -ypa^ta], 
description of the atmosphere. A«rohy*drou» a. 
used of minerals which contain water in their cavities. 
Aero*logy [Gr. -Aoyfa), the part of science which 
treats of the atmosphere. AeTomancy [Gr. /lavTcia], 
divination by air, including augury; later, weather- 
forecasting. Aero'meter [Gr. n*rp^'U an instrument 
for measuring the weight or density of air and gases ; 
so -me*tric a, Aero*metry [Gr. -pctpui], the science 
of pneumatics. Aerophyte (Gr. 4 >vr 6 v 1 a plant 
growing wholly in the air, as epiphytal orchids, etc.; 
//. -phyta, esp. lichens. Ae'roecepsy [Gr. 
-o'acopy [Gr. •VKonCa]. the observation of the air 1 = 
Arrom ancy. Aeroai'deriU [Gr. adWri)'), a meteor- 
ite consisting of iron ore. AOToeidCTOllte [Gr. 
aiiripox 4 Ai'Sov], a meteorite intermediate between 
stone and iron. Ae*roaphere [Gr. tr^atpa], the body 
of air that surrounds the earth, b. In various names 
of aeroplanes or flying machines or their parts, os 
mtro-biplane, -car, engine , - surface . 

Aerobe (/*ardob) Biol. 1879. [*"• mod.L. 
Acrobia (Gr. ( 3 ios life).] A microbe living on 
free oxygen derived from air. 

Aerodrome (e®*rdf-,?*ar<ydrtfnm). 1891. [f. 
Aero- 4 Gr. Ipbyiox course.] 1 1 . An aeroplane 
-1896. s. A course for the use of flying 
machines ; a tract of level ground from which 
aeroplanes or airships can start 190a. 

Aerolite (rndfoit). 1815. [var. of Aero- 
Lith.] A mass which has fallen to the earth 
through the atmosphere; a meteorite. In 
later usage, a mass of stone, not of meteoric 
iron. I fence Aerolitic a. 

Aerolith (rar<fli)>). 1819. [£AKRO- + Gr. 
KlOos stone. Cf. F. at ro lithe.] — prec. 
Aeronaut (e«*rdn§t, ^ardhgt). 1784. [a. 
F. adronaute , f. Gr. di\p air + vadrrft sailor.] 
One who sails through the air ; a balloonist. Jig. 
A gossamer spider 1845. Hence A^eronau'tlc, 
•al a. A'cronauttam, ballooning. 
Aeronautics (-n§*tiks). 1733. [ad. mod. L. 
aeronaut ica, adj. pi. neut.] The science, art, 
or practice of aerial navigation. 

Aeroplane r’orJplrVn). 18 66. [In 

sense x, f. Abro- b 4 Plane sb .* ; in sense 3 
ad. F. airoplane, f. Gr. d«pe-, A17 p Air sb. 4 
-wkavos wandering. ] 1 1 . A plane for aerostatic 
experiment ; the plane of a flying machine -1905. 
9. A heavier-then-air flying machine having one 
or more such planes [monoplane, biplane, tri- 
plane) and driven by a motor. Also attrib. 
1884. 

Aerostat (e»Tfctstt, Z-wJstaet). 1784. [adv. 
F. airostat , f. Gr. dtpo- 4 trrarl ? standing.] 
X. Early name for a balloon or machine capable 
of supporting weight in the air. a. An aero- 
naut 1870. 

Aerostatic (e*:r<feta:*tflc, £ar £-), a . 1785. 

[ad. F. airostatique , f. as prec. 4 Gr. cranicds.] 
x. Pertaining to the balancing or weighing of 
air; pneumatic 1791. 9. Aeronautic X785. 

var. A:erosta'tfcal a. 

Aerostatics (errifetse'tiks \ sb.pl. 1753. [f. 
Aerostatic a ., after mathematics , etc.] The 
branch of pneumatics which treats of the 
equilibrium and pressure of air and gases, and 
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of bodies sustained in them ; hence including | 
Aeronautics. 

Aerostation (tfanfetfi-Jan). 1785. [ad. F. 
airostation , improp. f. adrostat , as if — • L. -atus.'] 
ti. Aerostatics -1793. s» The art of raising 
and guiding balloons, etc., in the air; aerial 
navigation 1785* 

||ADniginous (rrd-dginos), a. 1605. [ad. 
F. irugineux , -euse, ad. L. seruginosus , f. 
seruginem , (. ms.] Of the nature or colour of 
verdigris, or copper-rust. 

|| iErugO (irfrgo). 1753. [L., f.«r.] The 
rust of copper, or brass, verdigris ; the rust of 
any metal. 

Aery (r*ari, e»Ti\ a. poet . 1586. [ad. L. 

aerius.] Aerial ; hence ethereal, incorporeal. 

A. tongues that syllable men's names Milt. Comb. 
a*-light. 

Aery, var. of Aerie. 

A£scbynite (Pskinsit). [f. Gr. al<j\bvy 
disgrace. Named from the inability of chemi- 
cal science to separate two of its (unlike) con- 
stituents. ] Min . A blackish mineral of the 
tantalite group found in Russia. 

Aesculapius (fskisslri'pinsV Also Esc-. 
1714. [L.J The Roman god of medicine; 
fig. a physician. Hence £scula'pian a. be- 
longing to AL. ; medicinal. 

A£sculetin (iskisiU'tin). 1877. [£ L. 

Msculetutn ; see next.] Chem. A I jitter crystal- 
line substance (C„II # 0 4 ) found in aesculin. 
AEsculiu (; ski»71in). 1877. [f. L. msculus t 

applied to the horse-chestnut.] Chem . A glu- 
coside contained in the bark of the horse-chest- 
nut, etc. ; C„H„0 

JDstbesics (*s)>fsiks, e-). 1879. [f. Gr. 

aXo6rj<ns ; c L <f>vouc&s t f. <f>v<ris.] An abstract 
science of feeling. G. H. Lewes. 
llADsthesis (*sj»rsis). 1851. [Gr.] The 

perception of the external world by the senses. 
Hence A£sthc:sioge'nic a. producing sensation. 
AEsthesio‘meter, an instrument for measuring 
the tactile sensibility of patients. 

A£sthesodic (fs)>/sp'dik), a. 187a [£ Gr. 
alaOrjais + tJStJy.] Phys. Of nerves : Providing 
a path for sensory impulses. 

ADsthete (rs)>7t, e*s>A). 1881. [ad. Gr. 

atoOTjTfy.] One who professes a superior ap- 
preciation of what is beautiful, and endeavours 
to carry out his ideas in practice. 

Aesthetic (fsjie tik, e-). 1798. [ad. Gr. 
a/crlyrtJvus, of or pertaining to ala0rjra(&s opp. 
to Misapplied in Germ, by Baumgarten 

to ' criticism of taste \ and so used in Eng. since 
1830.] A. adj. ti. Received by the senses -1798. 
3. Ofor pertaining to the appreciation or criti- 
cism of the beautiful 18 jx. 3. Havingor showing 
refined uste; in accoi dance withgood taste 1871. 

s. A wash of quite fluid AL. tea Caklyljl 3, He 
must have ae. wall-pa^r and a dado [mod.). 

B. sb. usu. pi. ceathetica, as collect, sing, 
fi. The science of the conditions of sensuous | 
perception -1803. a. The philosophy of taste, 
or of the perception of the beautiful X833. I 
a. Two professors of th»? science [of art] anaesthetic 
M. Patiison. Hence jEathe*tical 0. of or relating 
to aesthetics. J&athe'tically adv. JEathetl'cian, 
one devoted to aesthetics. JSsthe'tlciam, the quality 
of being . asst hetic ; aesthetic doctrine; susceptibility 
to aesthetic influences. A£sthe*ticiaL a professor of 
aestheticism. jEathe'ticize v. to render aesthetic. 

ADstho-physio'logy. 1855. [Incorr. f. 
Gr. altrfi- or alc$c- perceive + Physiology.] 
The scientific study of the organs of sensation. 
A&stival, estival (f'stiv&l, t&tarv&l, also 
e-), a. ME. [a. Fr. estival, ad. L. eestivalis , 
f. Mstivus.] x. ‘Of or belonging to summer, or 
the summer solstice. 9. Appearing or pro- 
duced in summer. 

a. Vernal, m., and autumnal garlands Sis T. Bsownb. 
Aestivate (i stivr't, e-), v. t also e». 1696. 
[f. L. Mstivat -, Mstivare ; see jEstive.] To 
spend the summer; esp. (Zool.) in a state of 
torpor. Cf. hibernate . 

Aestivation, e- (Istiv/i’jan, e-). 1695. [f. 
as prec.l +1. The spending of summer ; sum- 
mer retreat -1755. Zool, Summer-torpor ; 
opp. to hibernation. Also fig. 1845. 3. Bot. 

Internal arrangement of a flower-bud, before 
expansion ; praefloration 1830. 
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t AD-stive, a. Also e-. [ad. L. mstivus , t 

MStUS.] m FESTIVAL X. 

+ Actuary. 170 6. [ad. L. mstuarium.] 

x. — Estuary. 9. A vapour-bath, 
f AC*stuate, «. 1690. [f. L. mstuat - , mstuare.] 
To boil, to heave. Hence t Actuation, fever- 
ish disturbance, ebullition. f£*atuoua a . 
heaving. + Mature (an irregular form), boiling. 
Chapman. 

Aetheogam (^,f*)iibg8em). 1845. V- Gr. 

M) 0 r)s unusual 4 y a puss.] Bot. A cryptogam. 
Hence Aetheo'gamoua a. — Cryptogamous. 
AEtber, -ial, etc., occas. van. Ether, -eal, 
etc. 

fAEtbiops mineral. Ckem . Quicksilver 
and sulphur ground together to a dark powder 
“ x 755* 

A£*tbOgen. [f. Gr. at 9 ot fire 4 -gen -pro- 
ducing.] Chem. Boric nitride, which gives a 
phosphorescent light under the blowpipe. 
(Diets.) 

AStbnoBcope (f*)>ri<ysk^p). 1833. [f. Gr. 
aldpia 4 -aifowdr, •anoxrlov.] An instrument for 
indicating the variations of solar radiation. 
AStiology e’ti-). 1555. [ad. 

L. setiologta, a. Gr. a/rtoXo*yta.] 1. The 
assignment of a cause ; also, the wherefore of a 
command, etc. s. The science or philosophy 
of causation; the part of any special science 
which deals with causes x66o ; spec, that part 
of medical science which investigates the causes 
of disease 1684. 

x. The m. of the drinking customs (mod.). 
t||Aeti-tcs. [a. L., a. Gr. derlrtjs prop, 
adj.l The eagle-stone: a hollow nodule of 
argillaceous oxide of iron, having a loose 
nucleus, fabled to be found in the eagle’s nest. 
+A£vite*mal, a . ff. L. mvitemus .] End- 
less, eternal -1660. fJEvite-mity, eternity. 
f||ife*vum. [L.] — AiON. -1660. 

Af-, pref. I. » L .ad- bef. /-, OFr. re- 
fash. later with ff, after L. 9. Occas. for a - 
(not « L. af-), as in uf[f)ray. 

Afar (&fa x), adv. ME. [f. A- 9, 3 ( « Of, 
On) 4 Far adv.] 1. From far. With see, etc. ; 
used of the thing seen. Now usu. with from . 
3. Far, at or to a distance. (In prose with off . ) 

s. To strike.. thy foemsn from a farre 1611. a. In 
Stronds a-farrt remote Shaks. Abraham, .saw th« 
place afarre off Gen. xxii. 4. 

+Afeaf , v. OE. [f. A- pref \ x 4 fieran ; 
see Fear, and Af- a.J To frighten -1596. 
t Afea-r, afe*re, afel*r. M E. [A prepA 4 
Fear.] A. adv. In fear. B. conj. Lest (5c.) 
Afeard,-ed ),/»// a. ME. [f.the vb.: 

freq. in Shaks. and still dial.] Frightened. 
Afer (^-fox). [L. — African.] The south- 
west wind. Milt. 

Affability («ffibi*Hti). 1483. [a. Fr. 

affabilitd, f. Affable.] The quality of being 
Affable ; courteousness. 

A. . . is where a man speaketh courteysly with a sweet 
speech or countenance Elyot. His usual politeness 
and a. Thackeray. 

Affable (ee’f&b'l), a. 1540. [a. Fr., ad. 

L. affabtlis.] Easy of conversation or address ; 
civil and courteous, esp. with inferiors, etc. ; 
kindly and polite. 

Raphael, The a. archanael Mitr. P. L. vii. 4s. 
Gentle his look, and a. bis mien «7«> Hence 
A'ffableneaa. ATTably adv. 

Affabrous (se'ftbras), a. rare. [1 L. af - 
faber , ] Workmanlike. 

Affair (&fee*j). ME [a. OF. afaire (mod. 
aff-) orig. d faire. Ct Ado.] x. what one has 
to do, or has to do with ; business ; more vaguely , 
a concern x6xx. 9. esp. (in pi.) Ordinary pur- 
suits of life 1484 ; commercial or professional 
business x 519 ; public business 1605. 3. sing. 

Used vaguely of any proceeding which it is not 
desired to be precise about 170a. 4. Loosely 

of material things, as a prop to an epithet x8oa. 
+5. Performance *1596. +6. Fortune, rank. 

Caxton. Cf. OFr. de haute afaire . 

s* What Is your affaire in Elaenourf Haml. u fl. 174, 
An a. of a few days (mod.), a. The affairs of mankind 
1869. Men of affairs, trained to business Smuts. 
That In the Field 1 this in Affairs of State Drydin. 
% In our Dialect .. n lady Is said to have an a. 
Bsskbucy. An a. of honour (a dud) *751* The a. 
wet fiercely disputed Scott . 4, Hie erne wee no 

vie), i i (Psych#). 9 (what). 


m (jnaxx). a (peas), on (loud), v (cwt). % (Fr. ch/f). 9 (evrr). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau da 



AFFAMISH 

fraud a. Mai. Edgeworth. Tba Plata it* la truth, 
a poor a. Darwin. 

tAfhmilll, r. 1568. [f. Fr. affamsr 

: — L. *affizmare. ] To starve, irons, and intr. 
Hence fAffiraiftabed ppl. 0. Affiamlahment. 
Affatuate (AfartiisA), a. [f. L. ad + fatuus , 
CT infatuate. J Infatuated. So Affa*tuated 
ppl* 0. 

tAffe’Ct, sb. ME. [ad. L. affectus.'] x. 
Mental disposition (esp. opp. to chere, outward 
appearance, or to effect) -1626 ; desire, passion 
(opp. to reason) -1619. a Natural tendency 
-1606 ; esp. kind disposition towards -1633 
3. Bodily disposition, esp. disease, affection 

e affects and Passions of the Heart and Spirits 
Bacon Syhta 1 97, a For euery man with his affects 
b borne L. L. L. 1. L 15a ^ Of great vse for the 

affects of the lungs 1616. 

tAffe-ct, ppl. «. ME. - Affkctkd IJ 
-*538- 

Affect C&fe-kt), v. ] 1483. [a. Ft. affecter , 

ad. L. affictare. ] +1. To aim at, seek -1794. 

a. To like, love. arch. 1550 ; esp. To like to 
use, frequent 1589 ; •fabwl. -1645 ; of animals 
and plants : To haunt 1616. 3. To assume 

ostentatiously 1605 ; with inf. ; To piofess 
1720. 4. To assume falsely ; to pretend 

1661; with inf. 1603. 

1. Have I affected wealth or honour e Hen VI. tv. 
vii. 104. To a. the skies Pope, to be made equall vnto 
keelus. xitL 11. a She did a. me Twel N. 11. v. 
«8L Making Peace or Wane, As thou affects Ant. 4- 
Cl. 1. iii. 71. To a. new fashions 1586, the back benches 
lit* a, 3. To a. a saucy roughnes Lear 11. iL 102. 
s stem demeanour Gibbon. 4. He had ever affected 
a haughty indifference Disraeli. To a. to be sur- 
prised 1879. Hence Affe'cter, -or, ta lover ; an 
ostentatious user (of anything). var. t AfffiCtate v. 

Affect (afv-kti, v* 1606 'f. L. affect-. 

afficereA 1. To attack as a disease fa. 

Law. To attaint with a crim -1726 3 

To have An effect on the feelings 166a (cf 
Affected 111), or on things 1631 4. To 

allot specially to 16 11 

K. The inward gangrene affected their vitals Dr Fob. 
a To a. with Fraud 1716. 3. To a the amount of 

the dividends 1840 4. Affected to bis special service 

Tmackksay. Hence Affe'ctibl* a. rare. A fife Cti- 
bility. 

tAflfecta-te d, ppl. a. - Affr* tbd I, a, 3. 

Affectation se^kt^ jin). 1548. [ad. L. 
affectation* m ; see AFFECT d. 1 ] f x. An 
aiming at -1711 ; liking fir -1795. Const, of. 
9 An ostentatious fondness for, or display of 
*548* 8- Artificiality of manner 1593. 4. 

ftetence 1581 

s. The A oi being Gay Stekle. A of the manners 
. .of Franca Gibbon a A of eloquence 1548, of 
Latin 1861. j. The essence of a. is that it be 
assumed Carlyle. Mere a. 1873. Hence Affecta*- 
tionisL var. Affe'cteUneaa. 

Affected (Afe'kteti), ppl. a. Really three 
words. 

L Pa. pple. of Affect v. 1 1588. fi. 
Aimed At -1649 ; loved -(705. 0. Assumed 

artificially 1594 ; pretended 1663. 3. Full of 

Affectation (sense 3) 1588. 

1. A work assigned rather than by me chosen or a 
Milt. a 1 have not used any a. style Milt. Real 
er a levity 1879. % Too spruce, too a., too odde 

L. L. L. v. L ij 

IL adj. f. Affect si. 1535. 1. Disposed, 

Inclined 1587. fa. esp. Well - or »7/-dls- 
posed (to) -1690. Cf. disaffected. +8- Of 
the body -1615. 

1. How stands the country a. towards you Bunyan. 
1XL Pa. pple. of Affect «/.* 1579. 1. 

Attacked by a disease. Const with or also l . 
1619. a. Mentally Influenced (by), esp . by 
sorrow, or absol. 1626. 3. Of things : In- 
fluenced, acted upon (by or absol.) 1748. 4. 

Specially allotted (see AFFECT v 9 4). 

1. The a. part of a city 1806. a Deeply a by his 

own reproaches Gibbon. 3. Finances .materially 
a 1783. 4. Hones a., .to military purposes 1871. 

Affectedly, ado. 1596. [f. Affected I.] 
+1. Purposely -1738; affectionately -1611. 

m. Artificially 1617. 3. Hypocritically 1656. 

a A vaine Sis T. Browne The person a described 
as Lupus is really (etc J Fsbbman. 3. Ana sympa- 
thising voice, like an undertaker's 1861* 

Affecting, (PL 0* X59B [1 Affect t».i 
x end 4 and w.*J +1. Loving *1619. fa. 
Using Avtcctation (sense 3) -1611. 3. [f. 
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Affect w. a ] f Impressive *1779 ; thrilling, 
touching 1730. 

a A drawling-affecting rogue Shaks. 3 An a 
farewell. Hence Affe*ctingly adv. 

Affection (fcfe'kfan), sb. ME. [a. Fr.,ad. 
L. affectionem ; see Affect v. 9 ] X. The 
action of affecting ; the being affected x66o. 

1. The a of our bodily organs from without Mill, 

n. x. An emotion of the mind ME. ; fesp. 
passion, lust, as opp. to retson >1736. a. 
fMental tendency -1756 ; esp. disposition, in- 
clination towards ME. ; good disposition to- 
wards, love ME. lisp. In pi. 

1. God gave them up to vile affections Rom. i. 26. 
a How do you know he loues her ? John. 1 heard 
him swear bis a M. Ado il i. 1/5. This yong M aides 
affections Otk l iii. xia 

11L A state of the body ; esp. disease 1541. 

It was an a of the heart 1653. 

IV. In Afetaph. esp. in pi. [ « L. affectus .] 
Aproperty or attribute of a thing 1567. 

Tnought is.. an a of perishable nutter 1860. 

+V. * Affectation -1776. 

Tnree-pil'd Hyperboles, spruce a. L. L. L . v. t 407. 
Hence Affe*ctional a. having affections (mod.). 
tAffe'ctionally adv. earnestly. . tAffe'ctioned 
ppl. a. — Affectionate. tAfife’ctioua a. loving. 

Affe-ctiou, v. 1584. [f. the sb.] To 

love. 

Can you a. the 'o-man Merry W. l i. 934. 

Affectionate (&le*kjoiiet), 0. 1494. [Latin- 
ised ad. Fr. affectionnL Cf. ornate , etc.] 
fi. Disposed mentally -1657. fa. biased 
-1611. fg. Passionate -1726. ^4. Eager 

-1750. +5. Well-affectcd to -1761, 6. 

living 1586 ; of things : 'l ender 1586. 

4. I am zealous and a. to recede ms little from 
antiquity Bacon. Their labours, however zealous or 
a. Iohnron. 3. A to the French government Hums 
A Your most loving and a. brother Jambs VI, Your 
. a. Seruanf Gonerill Lear iv. vi. 276. An a. fare- 
wall (mod.). Hence tAffe*ctionate v. — Affec- 
tion v. Also reft. tAftVction&ted ppl. a. - 
Affectionatb i, a, 5, 6. Affe’ctionateness, the 
quality of being a. 

Affectionately (&re*kjan£tli), adv. 1588. 
[f. Affectionate 2, 4, 6.J ft- Zealously 
-1723. a. Lovingly 1606. 

Affective (&fe*ktiv), a. 1549. [a. Fr.,ad. 
L. affectiz vi.] +1. rare. ■* Affecting. 
a. Pertaining to the emotions, opp. to intellec- 
tual (see Affect sb ) 1623. Hence Affec- 
tively adv. 

+ -Affectual, 0. 1483. [a. OFr. effectuel .] 

x. Earnest -1581. a. — Affective a. 1655. 
Hence +Affe*ctually adv. 
t Affe-cttlOUS, 0. 1460. [a. Fr. affectueux ; 

see Affect sb. 1 x. Eager -1656 ; loving 
-1575. a. « Affective 3. 1674. Hence 
+AJfe*ctuously adv. 
tAffee-ble, v. 1480. [a. OFr. afeblier .] 

To enfeeble -1599, 

AffeeT, v. 1467. [a. OFr. afeureri— 

late L. affurare, f. forum market, -price.] 1, 
To assess an amercement. a. Jig. To con 
firm -1605. Afacb. iv. ill. 34, Hence 
fAfifae-rance. Affeennent. Affeeror. 
fAffelT, v. n. dial. ME* [a. OFr. aferir 
: — late L. affenrtx esp. 5r.] To fall by right. 
Epfeir. Hence fAffeiTing ppl. 0. 


E. [a. OFr. ajiler.’] To 


fAUhrant Ppl. a. and sb. 
Afferent (a 


’se'f&rgnt), a. 1839. [ad. L. 
afferentem , afferrt. ] Phys. Conducting in- 
wards, as afferent nerves. Opp. to efferent. 
llAffettuoso (affe-tt«,ff*s0\ a. 1796. [It.] 
Mus. A direction : With feeling. 

Affiance (fifei-Ans), ME. [a. OFr. 
afiance ; see Affy.] 1. Trust in, on 1330. 
fa. Confidence, assurance -1753. 3. Plight- 

ing of faith ; esp. of troth on agreement of 
marriage -1809. t.4* Affinity -i6ox. 

t. My Lancelot, thou in whom 1 have a. Tinny- 
son. 3. After a. and troth plight between them. 

Affl*ance, v. 1523. [see prec.] To pro- 
mise ; esp. in marriage. Usu. In pass., with to. 
Hence Aflbaaoed ppl. a. 

Affiant U.S. Mod. [See Armr.] One 
who makes an affidavit. 
tAffich(e, v . ME. [a. Fr. aficher.] To 
affix. 

Affidavit (ceftte vity x6aa. [late - 
* he has stated on oath *. } La w. A written 
statement, sworn by deponent, taken by the 


a. Bound by any lie 
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[i. Affinity.] 


AFFIRMATION 

judge ; in pop. usage made or taken by 
deponent. Slang. On my davy. 

Affixed, ppl. a. arch. 1500. — Affi- 

anced. Also j 
fAffi'le, v. 
sharpen -T520. 

Affiliable ^Afi-liAbT\ a. 1863. [f. I„ 

affili-t affi hare.] Capable of being affiliated 
on or causally traced (o* Const, on, upon. 
Affiliate (Afi‘li|0it),v. 1761. [i.L.affi/iat-, 
affi liar e .] x. To adopt as a branch, or a 

member of a society 1761 ; intr. (for reft.) to 
connect oneself with i860. Const, to, with , 
Law. To fix tfie paternity of an illegitimate 
child ; hence, to ascribe a child to its father 
1834. Also fig. 

t. The party.. that affiliates with the Republicans 
i860. a. To a a child on a person as the. putative 
Father thereof 1654. Hence Affiliated ppl. a. 
Usu. Air. 

Affiliate (&frli£t\ a. 1868. [see prec.] 
Affiliated. As sb. An associate 1879. 
Affiliation (Afili,/i*pm). 1751. [a. mod. 
I‘T., ad. L. affi ha t i one m ; see Affiliate.] 
x. Adoption ofa son 1751. a. Adoption, by 
a society, of branches 1799. 8- Fixing the 

paternity of a child, fig. The fathering of a 
tiling upon any one ; also, the assignment of 
anything to its oiigin 1830. 

Affinal, a. 1609. [f. L. affinis.'] Re- 

lated by marriage ; from the same stock, 
t Affine. 1509. [a. Fr. ajfin L. affinem.' ) 

A. sb. A relation by marriage ; a connexion. 

B. adj. Closely related -1657. 

Affined, ppl. a. 1597. [ad. Fr. affint + 
-ED.] 1. Related. 

(arch.) 1604. 

a. A to loue the Moore Oth. 1 

Affinitive, a. 1651. 

Connected by affinity. 

Affinity (Sfi*nlti\ ME. [a. Fr. cf(f)iniU, 
ad. I*, affinitatem .] 1. Relationship by 

marriage, opp. to consanguinity ; collect, re- 
lations by marriage. In A\ C. Ch. : The 
spiritual relationship between sponsors and 
their godchild. a. Kinship generally ,* 
collect . kindred ME. 3. Philol. Structural 
resemblance in languages suggestive of a com- 
mon stock 1599. 4. A 7 at. Hist. Structural 

resemblance 111 animals, plants, or minerals, 
suggestive of a common stock or type 1794. 
5- fig • Causal relationship or connexion ; 
family likeness 1533. +0. Vicinity -1770. 

7. f Relationship by inclination ; companion- 
ship -1611 ; hence fig. Any natural friendliness 
or attraction 1616. 8. c<p. Chemical attrac- 

tion ; the tendency of certain elements or their 
compounds to unite and form new compounds 
1 753 . 9. A spiritual attraction believed to 
exist between persons ; also, the subjects of the 
affinity 1868. 

1. Related by m. to the royal house 1849. The bar 
of spiritual a. Freeman. a. The a. and brother- 
hood of mankind 1794. 3. The spiritual a. between 

Luther and Bunyan Tulloch. 7. Now Jehosaphat 
. .joyned a. with Abab a Chron. xviiL x. With this 
bath. . the Spaw water great a. 1659. 

Affirm v . ME. [a. OFr. afermer 

L* affirmare : refash, after L.] fi. To 
make firm -1534. a. Law. To confirm, 
ratify 1386. t3- To confirm or maintain fa 

statement) -1670 ; hence, to state positively 
ME. ; to make a solemn Affirmation (sense 
5) ME. 4. Ijogic and Gram . To make a 
statement in the affirmative (as opp. to the 
negative) 1581. 

a. To a. a sentence Chaucer, a Judgement Cokr. 
3. If my Lord affirm’d that black was white Fora, 
permitted by law to a. instead of swearing 1863. 4- 

For Grammer saves.. two negadues affirms Sidney, 
Hence AffFrm&ble 0. t affirmative 1 capable of being 
affirmed. Aflrrmably adv. Affirmant a. 
affirming) sb. one who affirms; var. Afflrmer, 
Affl*rmatory 0. assertive. 

Affirmance (&f3*imfins). 1494. [a. OFr. 
afermance, f. afermer \ see AFFIRM.] 1. A 
confirming 1531 \ in Law, ratification 1598 
a. A (strong) declaration 1494. 

«. The a. of the decree 1808. a TUI a breeds a 
doubt Cownta 

Affirmation (»fojm* Jwx). 1533. [a Fr., 
ad. L. affirmaUonem ; see Affirm.] 1. 
Confirmation ; in Law, ratification. 9. The 
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AFFIRMATIVE 

action of declaring true J esp. affirmative 

i opp. to negative) assertion 1611, g. Logic . 
in affirmative judgement or proposition 1656. 
4. That which is asserted ; a statement 1593. 
5. Lax o. A solemn declaration, having the 
value and penalties of an oath, by persons who 
conscientiously decline taking an oath 1695. 

a Vpon warrant of bloody a. Cyntb. 1. iv. 63. A 
single nod implies an a, Daiwis, 4. Paul's a., who 
smith. .1593. 

Affirmative (ftf3 jm&tiv). ME. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. affirmatives ; see Affirm.] A adj. 
+1. Corroborative -1674 ; positive -1734* 

Logic . Expressing the agreement of the two 
terms of a proposition 1570. 8- Hence, 

Asserting that the fact is so ; answering * yes \ 
Opp. to negative* 1628 *)*4. Math* Posi- 

tive or real, opp. to negative -1789. 

s. Be not confident ana a. in an uncertain matter 
Jen. Taylor. 3. Ana. answer H. Spencer. 

B. sb. [sc. mode , proposition, statement, J 
1. The affirmative mode in a proposition ME. 
9. An affirmative word or proposition, opp. to 
a negative 1588. fg. An assertion -1660. 

x. They all. .answered in the a* Dk Fob. a. If 
your foure negatiues make your two affirmatiues 
T-wel. N. v. i. 24. x. That a. which Kayes the Load- 
stone is poison Sib T. Browns. Hence Affirma- 
tively ado. in an a. manner. 

+Affi*rmly, Affennely, adv. [f. Fr. 
affermi.) Firmly -1525. 

Affix (af*iks),w. 1533. [ad. med.L. affix- 
are, freq. of affigere .] x. To fix or fasten 

{to, on, upon) 1533. +9. intr. To cling or 

be attached to -1695. 3* To attach, add, as 

a seal, a signature, a postscript, etc. to 1658. 
Also fig. 1665. +4. trans . To fix upon 

•"*7*5- 

1. Affixed to a vessel 1734, fig* to one's studies 
Fuller. ^ 3. To a. a price Dibdin, notes 1878. Jig . 

To a. ridicule to people 1734. blame Foster, salaries 
to a profession Hume. Hence ACfl'xed ppL a. 
attached t ffixed up cn. Affl'xer. 

Affix (ac'fiks), sb. 1619. [a. Fr. affixe, ad. 

L. affixes ; see prec. ] That which Is attached 
or added 164a ; esp. In Gram. An addition to 
a root, stem, or word ; a prefix ; a suffix 161a. 
Affixture (Afikstiui). 1793. [ f - Affix 
v ] The action of affixing ; the being affixed ; 
attachment, vars. Affixa tion, f Affi'xion. 

Afflate v. rare. 1599. [f. L. 

afflat-, afflare. ] To blow or breathe upon. 
Hence Affl&'ted ppl a. inspired. Afflaiion, 
inspiration. 

Afflatus (iflri’tife). 1665. [a. L.] +1. 

Hissing. [L. afflatus serpentis.] 9. The in- 
spiration of supernatural knowledge ; an over- 
mastering impulse, poetic or other 1665. 8- 

Med. A form of erysipelas, which comes on 
suddenly. 

a. A migratory a. Livingstone. 

+Affii-ct, ppl . a. ME. [a. Fr. afflict , aflit 
: — L. afflict um , affligere."\ Afflicted -1583. 
Afflict (Afli’kt), v. ME. [f. prec.] +1. 
To cast down -1667 ; intr. to become down- 
cast ME. 9. trans. To trouble grievously ; 
reff. to grieve 1535. 

x. Reassembling our afflicted Powers Milt. a 
It is their virtues that a... him Junius. Hence 
tAfili’Ct sb. a Affliction Affli’cter. Affli'Ct- 
ingly adv. 

Affliction rafli’kfon). ME. [a. Fr., OFr. 
aflicion, ad. L. afflictionem ; see Afflict «.] 
+1. The action of inflicting grievous pain. 
spec, in religion, Self-discipune, mortification 
-1628. 9. The state of being afflicted ME. 

8. That which afflicts ; a calamity, pain, etc. 

*598- 

x. Feede him with bread of a., and with water of a. 
s Chron. xviiL *6. a I have seen the affliccioun of 
my puple Wyclif Ex. iii. 7. A of spirit Haml. in. 
ii. 334. x. Every former a. had its charm Miss 
Austen. Hence Affli'ctionleBS a. 

Afflictive (ftfli'ktiv), a 1611. [a. Fr., f. 
L. afflict-; see'-iVK.] Tending to afflict; 
painhil ; trying. Const to. Hence Affll'c- 
tively adv . 

fAfflue*, v. [a. Fr. affluer y f. L. affluent 
To flow towards ; to flock -1591. 

Affluence (»*fli»6ns). ME. [a. Fr., ad. L. 
affluentia \ see prec. ] x A flowing towards ; 
a concourse 1600. 9. A plentiful flow ; pro- 

fusion 1447 ; ellipt. wealth 1603. 
x. Great a. of company Carlyle, a A In rethoryk 
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1447, of teeres Caxton, of all things 1633, of snows 
Longf, They lived in .. a. Steele, var, tA'fflu- 
oncy (in senses s, 3). 

Affluent (ae*ii»tf£nt), a. ME. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. affluentem ; see Afflux.] +1, Flowing 
toward a place -1759. »• Flowing freely or 

abundantly 1816. Jig. Of the gifts of fortune, 
etc. : Plenteous 1413. 8* Hence, Wealthy. 

Also Jig. Const in; of rare. 1769. 4. sb. 

[The adj. used absol.} A tributary stream 
*833- 

x. A. blood Haevsy. a An a. mane Southey, 
fountain 1863, fortune Goujsm. 3. An a. retreat 

i uNius. A in expressions [etc.) 1855, 4. The.. 

lissouri, with its the Mississippi 1833. Hence 
A'ffluently ado. 

Afflux (,se*fl&ks). x6zz. [ad. L. affluxes \ 
see Afflur. ] x. A flowing towards a point ; 
esp. in Med, of humours. a. An accession 
x66i. 

x. The a. of the sea 1635. of matter [to the lungs) 
i66x, of air 1794, of purchasers >870. a An in- 
creased a. of blood 1859. var. Afflu*xion. 
fA-ffodilL ME. [ad. med.L. affodillus , 
prob. ■■ *affodillus, quasi-dim. of cL L. aspko- 
dilus, a. Gr. acupofe Aor.] x. Asphodel, or 

King's Spear ( Asphodelus ) -1615. a. — 
Daffodil. -1611. 

Afforce (&fos»us), v. [ME. afforce , a. OFr 
aforcer , var. of effbreer : — late l*. exfortiare ; 
and partly f. L, ad + fortiane.] +1. To 

apply force MEL ; ravish MEL ; attempt -1528. 
+9. To add force to, reinforce MEL 8. Eng. 
Hist. To strengthen by adding new members. 

3. It was the practice to a. the jury Hallam, 
Hence Affo'rcement, fAfforciament, a strength- 
eningfsense 3) ; fa forL 

Afford (ifoeud), v. OE. [f .go- — d- (see 
A- prH. 6), refash, of- + forS-tan to further.] 
fl. To further; to accomplish -MEL 9. To 
manage {to do ) ; with can : To have the means, 
be able 1449 * to spare, to bear the expense of 
1833. 3. Without can : To give of what one 

has 1596. Of things : To be capable of yield- 
ing 1581 ; to yield naturally 1600. 

a. To a. that their sons may be good for nothing 
Swift. He could a. to Buffer Wordsw. To a. Another 
Rib Milt., beer >833. 3. Welcome what he doth 

a. G. Heubrrt. The world affords no law to make 
thee rich Rom. 4 JuL y. L 73. To a. an instance 
1782. Olives.. a. most oil when, .ripe Rat. Hence 
AfFoTdable a. that can be afforded, spared, or 
yielded. AffoTder. 

Afforest (Afjrrest), v. 1509. [ad. med.L. 
ajjfbrcstare, f. ad + foresta. Forest. ] To con- 
vert into forest. Hence Affo restaidon, the 
action of the vb. or its result. 

Affranchise (kfra’ntjiz, -Jaiz), v, 1475. 
|f. Fr. affranchiss -, afranchir, now aff- ; see 
Frank.] To free from servitude, or from a 
vow, etc. Hence AfframchUement. 
+Aflra*p, v. [f, Frap, q.v. t cf. addoomS] 
To strike. Spenser. 

Affray (&fr£i-), v. ME. [a. Anglo-Fr. 
afraycr, effrayer, esfreer : — late L. exfridare, f. 
ex + fridus, ad. Tuut. friOu peace ; see 
Afraid.] x. To disturb or startle {arch.) 
MEL 9. To frighten; esp. in pass, (arch.) ME. 
3. To frighten away (arch.) MEL 
x. The kettle-drum And . . clarionet a. his ears Keats. 
a He was affrayde 1315. a. To afray us from the 
cuil i6iu Hence Affray‘ea/^4 a. alarmed Keats. 
Affrayer. 

Affray (fifr*-), A Aphet Fray. ME. 

[a. OFr. effrei , f. esfreer ; see prec.] fx. 
An attack, or assault -1583. fa. Alarm ; 
terror -1596. 3. fA disturbance -1810 ; 

esp. a breach of the peace, caused by fighting 
or riot in a public place 1482. 

3. The tumult and a. Scott. An A is a common 
wrong Blount, 

Affreight rare. 1847. [ad. Fr. 

affrlter .1 To hire a ship to carry cargo. Hence 
Affrei'ghter. Affreightment, the hiring of 
a ship to carry cargo. 

+Afflre t, sb. [?] Furious onset Spenser. 
Affricate (srfrik/t). Phonetics, i860, [ad. 
L. affricates ; cf. Fricative.] A combination 
of a stop with a following fricative, as O. pf. 
Also Affri-cative ; A*ffricated a. 
fAffrie*nded ,pa.pple. [f. Af- 4- Friend sb. 

+ -KD.1 Made friends. Spenser. 
f Affri-ght, ppl. a. OE. [See A- prrf. z and 
Fright v.] — next, 


AFLOAT 

Affright (lifrai t), v. arch. 1589. [i 
Fright v., with A- pref. xx (af-) \ see 
wee.] To frighten, to terrify. Now poet, for 
Frighten. 

77 )* Scar-Crow that affrights our children so x Hen. 
VI, l iv. 43. Hence AfErrght sb. the action of caus- 
ing terror 1 concr. a cause of terror j the state of terror j 
whence Afflri’ghtful a., -ly adv. Affrl'rhten v. 
var. of Affright y. Affri'ghter. Affri'gntment, 
fthe action of frightening | the fact or state of being 
frightened. All arch. 

Affrighted (4lroi*t6d), ppl. a. 1604. [f. 

prec. ] Struck with sudden fear ; alarmed. 

Th* a Globe Oth. v il zoo. Hence Affri'ghtedly 

adv. 

Affront (kfirr-nt), v. [ME. afront , a. OET. 

affronter : — late L. affront art, f. ad frontemf] 
1. To insult to the face or openly. 9. To 
put to the blush ; to cause to fuel ashamed 
M EL 8* To face in defiance ; confront 
t 563- 4- +T0 meet of purpose, accost -1633: 

to face in position (arch.) 1600. ^5. To set 

face to face -1606. 

t. Not to honor vs, but to a vs 1*77. To a. the 
Diviue Goodness Glanvillb. a Ix>rd Sandwich 
affronted hlsGrace of Grafton extremely H. Wal- 
polk. 3 Who, him affronting itoone, to fight was 
readie prest SrENsaa To a death 1856, great risk 
Kino lake. 4. To a., as ‘twere by accident HamL 
in. i. 31. What affronts our gase Bsowning. Hence 
Affromted ppl. a. injured in one s feelings 1 tbrasen- 
faced. Anro ntedly shamelessly. fAf 

fro'utednesa A ffromtee, one who receives an 
affront. Affronter, fa deceiver j one who affronts. 
Ahro'nting vbi. sb. insulting 1 facing ; ppl. su openly 
offensive. Affro*ntingly sub. AnrontingDess, 
insulting manner. Aflro’ntivo a. of afironting 
character or tendency. 

Affront (&ftv -iit ),sb. 1598, [f. ihevb. Cf. 
Fr. affront. ] j. An open insult; a word or act 
of intentional disrespecL 9 . Felt Indignity 
166a. ■fs. An encounter or meeting (»ee 
Affront v. 3, 4) -1678 ; a position of hostility 
-1648. 

t. rhr. To offer an affront to, pvt an a. on. a 
Candidates are .. not very susceptible of affronts 
Cowras. 

llAflrontee (afront*, ifmitO, a. 1751 
[E'r. affront/; see Affront 1/.] Her. 1 
Front to fronL 9. i^ooking fiontwise 176^ 
Affn-se, v. rare. 1683. [f. 1^ affus 

affvndere.] To pour upon. Ilence Aim *sed 
ppl. a. 

Affusion (Afii/gaii). 1615. [ad. I„ *af- 
fusionrm ; see prec.] A pouring on or Into ; 
e. g. of water upon 'the body, as (Mod.) in 
fevers, or in one method of baptism. Also fig 
•[AfFy, v . [ME. &fyc, a- OFr. affier (refash. 
ajjier) . — late L. aff dare. ] 1. To trust 

trans,, re ft-, and intr. ConsL to, on, tm. -164 a. 
9. To affirm on one’s faith -1617. g- T© 
make fast by solemn promise ; to espouse 
627 ; to affiance -1705. Also Af. 

[. 1 do affie In thy vprightneese Tit. A, L L 47. 

f lhe Prince affyes (Philippa] at ihe Iasi Dbavton. 

would not a. my daughter to you Rowe. Henc« 
tAffy* sb. trust. 

*tA‘fgod. OE, [J. aj - + God.] A false god. 

Afield (AfPld), adv. OE. [A prep. l*f 
Field. J i. On or in the field, esp. of labour 
or battle. 9. To or into the field ; hence, 
to battle ME ; away from home ; also Jig. ME. 

x. Avneas is a. Tr. 4 Cr. v. iff. 67. a. They a 
Their cattle drive Hosbes. 

Afire (Afai«*j), adv. and a. ME. [A prep A 
si+ Fire. ] On or in fir* ; burning. Also fig. 
Aflame (AfUi'm), adv. and a. 1555. [A 
prep A xx + Flame.] In or into flame ; In a 
glow. Also fig. 1798. 
fig. All a. with curiosity 1 

Afla-t, adv. ME. [A propA + Flat.] In 
a flat position. 

Afiaumt, adv. 1568. [A prep A 11 + 
Flaunt.] In a flaunting state. 

A-fil'Cfcer, adv. [A profiA 4 Fucker.] 
In a flickering state. Drowning. 

Afloat (*fl*t), tub. and a. OE. [1 On 
+ Float, j z. In a floating condition, opp. 
to aground ; at sea, opp. to in dock, ashore 
OE. ; buoyed up in the air 1895. a. In a 
state of overflow or submersion 1501. g. fig. 
U nembarrassed ; having one's head above water 
1538. 4. Started 1559 ; in full swing vflos. 

ft. In currency 1586 ; up. In Comm, of negoti- 
able instruments (mod.). 6. Adrift 17x4. 


r W. Collins, 

[A prepA + Flat.] 
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AFLOWER 

t. He commanded the force a. Wellington. The 
quantity of wheat a. 1879. a. The main deck was a- 
Mar by at* 5. Various rumours were a. Bright. To 
keep bills a. (mod). 

AfLow*er v adv. and 0. 1876. [A prtpA 

z 1 + Flower. ] Flowering. 

Aflu-tter, adv. 1830. [A prep A -1- Flut- 
ter.] In a flutter. 

Afonin, adv. 2849. [A prep. 1 + Foam.] 
In a state of foam. 

Afoot (&firt), adv. ME. [A prepA + 
Foot ; orig. in pL a (on) foien ■ on /«/.] 
1. On foot, i. e. on one's own feet. a. Astir, 
on the move 2530 ; hence. In active existence 
or operation 1602. 

1. He was mounted and 1 a. Dickens. a. Mla- 
cheefe thou art a. Jut. C. in. ii. 065. Comb* afoot* 
back (after a-horss-back). Gkekmr. 

Afore ( 4 f 5 **j). dial, and Naut. [OE. on* 
foran , influenced br mtforan, f. set + for an, ME. 
fom\ cf. Before.] adv . i. Of places In 

front ; in or into the foreparts a. Of time : 
Before ME. B.prep . i.Ot placet Before OE. 
3. Of rank, etc. s in precedence of ME. C. coni. 
\ellipt .] Sooner than ME. Still used in comb, 
m aforesaid 14x8. 

Aforehand (kftS<»*jh«nd), adv. arch . ME. 

I f. Afore prep . + Hand ; now Beforehand.] 
n anticipation, f As adj. Prepared, pro- 
vided for the future -1748. 

Aforethought (&f 5 »'j]> 5 t). 1581. [£. 

Afore adv. + thought. App. tr. of Old Law- 
Fr. prepense.) A ppl. a. Thought before ; pre- 
meditated. B. 5b. rare. Premeditation 1851. 
A With malice a. Coke. 

Aforetime (&f 5 »ut?im), adv. 1535. [I* 

Afore adv. + Time. ] Before in time, formerly. 
As attnb. or sb. rare. var. t-timee. 
fAforeward, adv. ME. [L Afore 
-ward.] First in rank; in front -138a 
(1 A fortiori (£i f5«jJl5»*T3i). [L. (sc. argu- 

mento).) With stronger reason. 

Afraid (&fr?»-d), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. 
of afray . Affray v . Not refash.] As pple. 
Alarmed, frightened; hence as adj.. In a state 
of fear, moved by fear. (As adj. it never stands 
bef. a noun.) Const. of\ inf.\ lest , that (with 
subj.) ; o/with gerund =* lest with subj. 

Back they recoifd aflfraid Milt. P. R . Ii. 739. A. of 
truth Kingsley. Willing to wound, and yet a. to 
strika Pope. 1 am a. that it is too true {mod.). A. of 
bathing. 

Afreet, -it, -it© (se-frlt). 180a. [Arab.] 
A demon of Mohammedan mythology, 
til Afire-sca, adv. [It . afresco.] In fresco. 
Evelyn. 

Afre-eh, adv. 1509. [A- pref. 3 + Fresh.] 
Anew, freshly. 

Dead Henries wounds Open their congeal'd mouthes 
and bleed a. Rich. Ill , L ii. 56. 

African (se*frikkn), 0. and sb. 1564. (ad. 
L. Africanus. ] Belonging to or characteristic 
of, a native or inhabitant of, Africa. Henoe 
A'fricanlsm 2641, A*fHcaniae v. 1853. 
Africander (sc-friksendw). 1834. [Cape 
Du. (•kasmdtf), L next, after Hollander/) A 
white (esp. Dutch) native of S. Africa. 
AfHkaann (aefrikans). 2908. [Du. 
(- aansch ).] mm TaaL. 
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as prep. -i6aa. 

These foure came all a. and . . thrust at me Shako. 
Aft (aft), adv . [OE. mftan , f. atta — of + 
ta superl. ending.] i. Naut. In or near 
the stern x6a8 ; towards the stern 2678. fa. 
Of time : Earlier -2678, 
s. Fore and a. t from stem to stern, lengthwise *618. 
After (a*ftai), adv . [OE. mjter, orig. com- 
par. of a/, L. ab, with com par. suit, -ter, 
-thee.] A. adv. Behind in place or order 
OE. ; later In time, next following OE. 

Jill came tumbling a. Nnrs. Rhyme. That hap- 
pened In tbs week a. {mod). 

B. prep, z. Moving in the rear of, behind 
OE.I with vbs., adja., and sbs. of actions In 
pursuit of, in search of OE. a. Following 
in time, In succession to OE. ; after the inter- 
val of OE. | subsequent to and later than OE. ; 
subsequent to ana in consequence of OE.; 


subsequent to and notwithstanding x&g. 


8 * 

Next to in order or importance ME. 4. 
According to, in harmony with OE. ; in imita- 
tion of, like ME ; in a manner proportionate 
to (arch.) OE. ; at (the rate of) 1530. 

1. A. them, nay, before them if we can a Hen. VI, 
v. iii. 37. To be after ; trying to get or do* or get 
into the company of To look-see after (a thing gone, 
going, etc.) : to attend ta To call, eta after : to 
seek to get, eta, by calling. To enquire a. one's health 
SiiatiDAN. Greedy a. power Macaulay. a. A me 
cometh a man that is preferred before me John L yx 
Time a. time (mod). A. two years' absence (mm.). 
Long a. dark 183a, I’ll work a. hours Dickens. A. 
his behaviour to his parents what could you expect 
(mod). ( The Roman occupation was, after all \ very 
superficial Frkeman. 3. Codrus a. Phoebus sings 
the best Dbyden. 4. A. our la we he ought to dye 
John xix. 7, A. his oracle Dr. Johnson Gisooh. T< 
dress a. Hallam. And Corin called it a. his nan* 


comewayle Caxton. So to draw , model \ compose a. 
Giue them a. the worke of their handes Ps. xxvlit 4. 
A the Rate of 13 s. per Gallon 170a. 

C. coni. x. Of time : with that (arch.) ; or 
simply ME. fa. Of manner ; According as ; 
const, that or as -1587 ; or simply -1634. 

l A I tin rysen ageyne Tindale Matt. xevL 3a 
[Wyclip A that I schal rise a^en). 

After (a’ftai), a. (OE. mftere , f. after 
adv. ; superl. uflemest.) Of time. +1. The 
second (of two) -ME. 9. Next OE. ; later, 
esp. in Comb. 1594. 3. Of place : Nearer the 

rear, more aft. Chiefly Naut. ME. Hence 
fA'fterneea, the quality of being after. 

After- in comb, is used in many relations, 
in some of which the use of the hyphen indicates 
no more than that the grammatical relation Is 
not that of preposition and object, 
a.-band, a later band or bond after a release ; 
-blow « Afterclap ; -bora ppl. a., bom after 
the father's death or last will ; younger ; 
f-brain, the posterior lobe, the cerebellum ; 
•cabin ; f-caat, a second throw (at dice), an 
experimental result ; -damp, the choke-damp 
left in a mine after an explosion ; -eatage — 
Aftergrass ; f-eye, to look after ; -growth, 
an Aftermath ; growth afterwards ; -know- 
ledge, knowledge after the event ; -leech, the 
hinder edge (of a sail) ; -liver, survivor ; UOIO, 
Entom., a triangular piece below the antennae 
and above the nasus ; -reckoning ; -roll, the 
roll of the waves after a storm ; also fig. ; 
••ails, all those on the after-masts, and on the 
stays between the main and mizen masts ; 
-shine — Afterglow ; -sum, the purchase 
money paid after the deposit ; -taste, a taste 
which comes after swallowing anything ; also 
fig. \ -winter, a renewal of winter ; -wise, wise 
after the event ; -world, future generation ; 
•wrist, the metacarpus ; -yards, Naut. the 
yards in the main and mizen masts. 
Afterbirth (a-ftaibarj)). 1587, X. The 
secundine or placenta, which is expelled from 
the womb after the infant Also fig. a. 
Rom. Law. Birth after a father's death or last 
will 1875. 8* Late-born children 2871. So 

f A*fter-bu rthen, -den (in sense 1) 

Afterclap (a-fuiklaep). ME. An unex- 
pected stroke after the recipient has ceased to 
be on his guard ; a surprise happening after 
an affair is supposed to be at an end. 

Fear of afterclaps Melville Whale xviil roi. 

f A*fterco mer. ME. A successor; pi. 
posterity -1705. 

After-course (<rftwk6»Ms). 1580. fx. 
A later course at dinner. 9. Subsequent 
course. (Prop, two wds.) 2859. 

Aftercrop (a-ftajkrpp). 156a. A second 
crop in one season. Hence A'ftercrop v. 
fA-fterdeaL 2481, [Ct G. Nachtheil.) 
A disadvantage -1634. 

After-dinner (a»fuj-di*nai). 1576. fx. 
sb. The time after dinner ; the afternoon -2618. 
a. attrib. Occurring after dinner ; esp. before 
leaving the table 173a 
x. Upon an a. Raleigh, a. An a. anecdote x8a6, 
After-game (a*ft*ig?*m). 1631. A second 
game played to improve on the result of the 
first ; hence , a new plan to meet a miscarriage. 
Afterglow (a*ft9igl#a). 2873. A glow 
that remains after the disappearance of any 
light, esp, that in the western sky after sun- 
set ; also fig. 


After-grass (a-ftaxgros). 1682. The gram 
which grows after the first crop or after harvest. 
After-guard (a*ftairiUd). 2896. Naut. 
The men who are stationed on the quarter- 
deck and poop, to work the after-sails. 
fA-fternand, adv. ME. [orig. after the 
hand.) Afterwards. (Now 5 a) 
After-image (a-ftariim&ig). 1879. The 
Impression of a vivid sensation, retained after 
the external cause is withdrawn. 

Altering* (a'ftariqz), sb. pi. 2796. 

I After adv. + -ing. Cf. innings.] The milk 
drawn last from a cow. Still dial. 

A*fter-life. z. A future life 1615. 9, The 
later period of one's life 1827 
Aftermath (erftarma}). Also -mowth. 
1533. Second or later mowing; the crop of 
grass which springs up after the mowing in 
early summer. Also attrib. and fig. 
fig. The a. of the greet rebellion Colkridg& 

Aftermost (aftoimGst, -m^ast), a. superl. 
OE. [Orig. corrupt for OE. seftemest, superl. 
of uftere\ in mod. use f. After 4- -most.] 
tx. Hindmost; last in time -ME. 9. 
Naut. Most aft 1773. 

Afternoon (a:ftamfi*n). ME. [cf. L. 
post meridiem.) The time from mid-day to 
evening. Also fig. and attrib . 
fig. In the a. of her best dayes Rich. Ill, in viL 
186. attrib. A. tea XB79. 

After-pain (a'ftoipAmV 1556. A pain 
which follows later; esp. (in //.) the pains that 
follow child-birth. Also fig. 

A*fterpiec e. 1806. 1. A farce or short 
piece after the play. Also fig. 9. Naut. 

The heel of a rudder. 

fA*fterspring. 1583. x. Posterity -1587. 
a. A second spring -1670. Also fig. 

A fter-su-pper. 1590. The time between 
supper and bed-time. Obs. exc. attrib . 
Afterthought (a*ftu)>$t). i66x. 1. A 

subsequent thought. a. Reflection after the 
act ; hence, a later explanation or evasion 2684. 
Afterward (a'ftaiwaid), adv. [OE. afte- 
weard, corrupted through after. After. ] fx . 
Behind -ME. ; Naut. aftward -2618. 9. 

Subsequently ME. +3. Of order: next 
-1581. 

A afterwards, ado. ME. [f. prec. + -cs, s 
advb. gen.] At a later time. 

In the a. metropolitan city Newman. 

After-wit (a'ftaiwbt). arch. 1509. fx. 
Later knowledge -1680. a. + Second thought 
-1607 ; esp. wisdom after the event 1579. 

a. A. b everybody’s wit 1736. Hence A*fter- 
wi-tted a. wise when too lata 

A'fterwort 1735. The second run of beer. 
A-ftward, adv. [f. Aft.] Towards the 
stem. 

Ag-, pref. — L. ad- bef. g, OFr. a-, refash, 
later after L., exc. in agree . Occ. for a- not — 
I ad-* 

II Aga, agha (figi*, ae-gk). 2600. [Turk.] 
A chief officer, military or civil, in the Ottoman 
empire ; also, a title of distinction. 

t Aga'd, ini. = Egad, q. v. 

Agadic (kgae'dik), a. 1878. [f. L. Agada % 
Haggada.] Of or pertaining to the Haggada, 
legendary (Rabbinic). 

Again (kge*n, &g^*n). [OE. ongedn, on^/n ; 
f. on, in +gagn, gegn 'direct, straight'. In 
16th c. again oecame advb. only, against being 
used as prep, and con/.) A. adv. +1 Back 
-1480. 9 . In return, in reply {arch.) ME. 

3. Back Into a former position OE, ; anew, 

once more ME. 4. Once repeated 1593. 
5. Anywhere besides {arch.) 2555. 8. On 

the other hand ; besides 1533. 

1. Torn a. Whittington ( mrchS , To atuim . : to and 
fra a I maruell why I answer'd not a^alne A Y, L. 
in. t. 13 a. To ring, echo, eta, a. t to creah, crack, 
ache, shine, gleam, eta, a. 3, Here we ere e. 
(modi. To Jock upon his like a. Masai. 1 & 188. 
Now and again : now and then. Abo t ever undo. 

4. Lent shell bee aa bag againa as it Is a Hen. VI, 

iv. iai. 7. 5* There is not, in the world a. i6a& A 

But now a* sea 174s. What a. Macaulay, 

+B. prep. — Against I. s, IL z, a, III. 9, 3, 

V, V.17,18. “ ■ - • 


IV, . 

Chat -2639. 


+C. con/. Against the time 
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AGAIN- 

fAgai'Ct- [the adv.], was formerly used in 
many combs., all now obs. In meaning it 
answered to L. re-, esp. In the senses of opposi- 
tion, reciprocal action, and repetition, 

fa.-buy v., to redeem ; hence f-buyer 
■j’-come v., to encounter ; +-riae to rebel ; 
■f-eay v., to say nay ; to speak against ; to 
reverse ; hence f-aay sb., objection, f-eayer ; 
-stand v., to resist ; hence f-stander ; +-turn 
v., to return. 

Against (&gen‘st, fig#*nst). ME. or late OE 
[f. a$en, ayen + -es gen. ending + -/ parasitic, 
as in amongst , etc. ApheL 'gainst , poet] A. 
prep . L Of position. z. Facing, in full view 

of (now usu. over against) ME. ; fwith (L. 
•pud) -1530 ; fig \ in regard to ME. a. Near, 
adjoining. Still dial, 1531. 

1. Sat backwards over a. me 1741. *Gainst the fire 
Shaks. Ageynste the Lorde ys mercy 152U Their 
rights as a. each other (mod.). 

XL Of motion. -f-i. Towards -1634. *• 

Toward and into contact with ME ; hence, 
supported by 1591 ; having as background 
1805. 

a To kyke a^ens the pricke Wyclif. To run a, : 
to meet accidentally. Leane thine aged hack a. mine 
Arme 1 Hen, VI, 11. v. 43. 

HL Of motion or action in opposition to, 
i. Counter to ME a. Not in conformity 
with ME 3. Towards with hostile intent 
(arch.) ME ; in active opposition to OE ; in re- 
sistance to OE 

x. To swimme a. the Tyde 3 Hen. VI, l. iv. a a. A. 
the hair( Fr. d contrepoil), a. the grain j opposed to the 
natural bent. a. A. my general notions Burks. 3. 
His hand wilt be a. euery man Gen, xvi. 12. So to 
fight, speak, act a declaration, law, protest a, and 
the like. My lectures a. pride Golds m. So to be a., to 
run, play, etc. a. Proof a. their enmitie Rom, 4 Jul. 
u. it. 73. Caution a. pickpockets {mod.). 

IV. Of mutual opposition or relation. In 
exchange for ME. ; in the opposite scale 




9 set off a, x to enter on the opposite side to a pre- 
vious entry. 

V. Of time. ^Drawing towards -1634 I "A 
in preparation for ME 

A sermon to write a. the Assizes Wesley. 

B. cony \ By the time that, before (arch.) ME. 

A. father comes home Dickens. 

C. adv. rare, — Again adv. 

t Again ward, adv. MK. [f. Again adv. 
+ ward.] Back again -1634 ; in reply -15*0; 
once more -1541 ; vice versa -1579 ; on the 
other hand -1534. 

Agalactous (*gftl®*ktas), a, 1879. U- Gr. 
d + yaKcucr- + -ous.] Med. Having no milk to 
suckle with. 

Agalaxy (®*gftl«ksi). 1731. [f. mod. 

L., a. Or. dyaXafia. — dyaXcueria ; see prec.] 
Med. A failure of milk in a mother after child- 
birth. var. ||Agala*ctia. 
fAga-lloch. 1633. [ad. L. agallochum , 

ad. Gr. dydAAoxop.j The fragrant resinous 
heart-wood of Aquilaria ; also called agila-, 
aloes-, eagle-wood. Lindley. 

Agalmatolito (aeg&lmartxfloit). 183a. [f. 
Gr. dyaXpa + Xldot. ] Min. prop. The ' Figure- 
stone ( or Pagodite ; also other soft minerals, 
which are easily carved. 

Agam a («e*g&m&). 1817. [ad. Carib.] 
7 .ooL A genus of lizards ; pop. one British 
West Indian species. Hence Aga mlan a. 
and \b. name ot a sub-family of the iguanians 
(including the genus A.), A gamoid a, re- 
sembling an agama. 

+A-game, adv. [A prep 1 + Game.] In 
sport. Chaucer. 

Agami (®‘gamf)- I 033 - [a. Fr. agamy , 

a. Guiana name.] The Trumpeter, a bird 
allied to the Crane. 

Agamic (agse-mik), a. 1850. [f. Gr. 

dyapos ; see Agamous.] Biol. Characterized 
by the absence of sexual action ; f Bot. — 
Cryptogamic. Hence Aga*mically adv. 
tA'gamist [f. Gr. dyapos.] A professed 
celibate -1656. 

Agamogeneeds («:g&m#,d*e*nesis). 1864. 
[f. Gr. dyapos + yiveots.] Biol. Generation 
without sexual union (as by simple division, or 
by buds) ; asexual reproduction. Hence 
▲fgfunogene*tic a. relating to a. ; generating 
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or generated without sexual union. A^gamo- 
genetlcally adv. 

Agamous (segftmes), a . 1847. [£. L, 

agam us, a. Gr. dyapos.] Biol. Asexual. 
Agamy (ee'gimi). 1796. [ad. Gr. dyapia.] 
Absence or nun-recognition of the marriage 
relation. 

Aganglionic (dgseiggli^nik), a. 1836. 
[f. A- pref. 14.] Phys. Without ganglia. 

|| Aganippe. 1630. A fountain on Mount 
Helicon s&cred to the Muses; fig, poetic 
power or method. 

Agape (SgA-p)i adv , 1667. [A prep . 1 + 
Gape.J On the gape ; fig. in wondering ex- 
pectation. 

A rabbit mouth that is ever a. Tknnysom. 

|| Agape (se'g&ps). PI. agapee. 1696. [Gr.] 
A * love-feast 1 held by the early Christians in 
connexion with the Lord’s Supper. 
A'gaphite. 1837. [named after Agaphi y 
a naturalist.] A kind of turquoise. 
Agar-agar (A-gar,#i-gai). i8ao. [Malay.] 
An E Indian seaweed from which a gelatinous 
substance is extracted for use in soup and for 
a culture medium. Also a'gar. 

Agaric (se-garik, figserik). 1533. [ad. L. 
agarieum, ad. Gr. dyaputbv, f. Agaria in Sar- 
matia.] 1. Herb, and Pharm. One of various 
species of Polyporus, esp. P. officinalis , the 
•Female Agarick*, a cathartic, and P. igni - 
arius, the ‘Male Agarick’, used as tinder, etc. 
arch . a. Bot. A mushroom ; prop . one of the 
genus Agaricus 1777. 8- “ A. -mineral. 
a. And agarics and fungi Shelley. A foul-flesh ’d 
a. Tennyson. Comb, a.-mineral. a light, spongy 
variety of carbonate of lime, called also Rock-milk, 
allied to stalactites. 

Aga-sp, adv. 1800. [A prep . 1 it + Gasp.] 
Gasping. 

fAga-st, agha-st, v. ME. [f. A- pref. 1 
+ gas ten, OE gxstan ; see GAST. Now only 
in pa. pple. agast, erron. Aghast.] To 
frighten ; to take fright -1596. Hence 
fAga*sted ppl. a. 

Agastric (kgne-strik), a. 1836. [f. d + 

yaorlip.] Zool. Having no distinct alimentary 
canal. 

Agate (K-gSt), sb. 1570. [a. Fr. agathe, 

ad. It. agata, f. E achates (a. Gr. dxdrtp).] 
1. A precious stone ; one of the semi-pellucid 
variegated chalcedonies, having the colours 
arranged in stripes or bands, or blended in 
clouds, and classed accordingly, as moss a., 
ribbon a., etc. fa. fig. A diminutive person, 
from the small figures cut in agates for seals 
-1599. 8. An instrument used by gold-wire- 

drawers for burnishing 1751. 4. Typog. 

The U. S. name of the type called in Eng. ruby 
1871. 

a. If low, an agot^very vildlie cut M. Ado ill, i. 65. 
Also a Hen. IV, 1. ii. 19. Comb. a.-8bell, one of the 
tropical genus Achatina. Hence A'g&ted PpL a. 
marked like an a. Agatl*ferous a. producing, or 
rich in, abates. Aga* tiform a. a.-likei var. A*ga- 
tine. A'gatized ppl. a. converted into a. A’gaty 
a. of the nature of a. 

Agate (AgA-t), adv. 1554. [A/nr/.l + 
GATE.) On the way ; a-going. 

Agatnism (ye-gfl>iz’m). rare . 1830. [f. 

Gr. dyaOut. ] The doctrine that all things tend 
towards good ; opp. to optimism. Hence 
A*gathlst. 

A gatho, f. Gr. dya$ 6 s, good, combining 
form. 

a.-demon [ Gr. Zalpov], a good genius ; whence 
-demonic a. ; -ka kolo’gical a. composed of 
good and evil ( nonce-nod, .). 

|| Agave (&g^*vi). 1830. [L. prop. name, 

ad. Gr. *Kyavfj, prop. adj. fern., illustrious.] 
Bot. A genus of plants (N.O. Amaryllidacex ), 
including the American Aloe. 

Agaze (&g£i*z), adv. 1430. [A prep 1 + 
Gaze v.] Gazing. 

+Aga*zed, -sed, ppl. a. ME [fvar. of 
agast Aghast, affected by prec.] Affrighted j 
-1600. 

Age (Adfl), sb. ME [a. OFr. adge, edge, 
edage : — late L. ** taticum, f. setatem, contr. f, 
sevttatem , f. mmm ; see -age.] L A period 
of existence. 1. The time tnat anything has 1 
lived or existed ME. a. The whole or 


AGENT 

ordinary duration of life 1535. 3. Such dura- 

tion as ordinarily brings maturity ME ; any 
length of life which qualifies for anything ME. 
4. A naturally distinct period or stage of life ; 
esp. old age ME ; henoe, the effects of age : 
Senility, maturity 1460. 

x. Of the a. of twelue yecres Mark v. it, The 
Moon's age \ the time since the occurrence of the new 
moon. Of what a. is the day Massincbr. a The 
a. of man has greatly diminished X853. 3. Full 

age, in Eng. Law, ei years ; age qf discretion, 14 
years. To come of a. (mod.). No limitation of a. 
(mod.). a. One man in bis time playes many parts, 
His Acts being seuen ages A. V. L. il vii. 143. A. with 
his stealing steps Haml. v. L 79. When the a. is 
in, the wit is out Much Ado in. v. 37. This wine lacks 
a. (mod.). 

XI. A period of time. 1. The generation 
to which any one belongs ME a. A genera- 
tion 153c. 3. A long but indefinite period 

ME. ; often loosely in exaggeration 1590 ; also, 
a century. (Cf. Fr. siicleT) 1594. 4. Hist. 

A great period of human histoiy marked by 
certain characters, real or mythical ME. 5. 
Geol. A great period or stage of the physical 
history of the Earth ; an aeon 1855. 

x. The follies of the a. Pope. 3. Through the 
ages one increasing purpose runs Tennyson. It is an 
a. since we met 1813. 4 The Golden, the Patri- 

archal, the Bronze A., the A. of the Reformation, the 
Middle Ages, the Prehistoric A. J. The Ice a. 
or Glacial epoch Kingsley. Hence Age v. to 
grow, or make, old. A‘geing f a'gtng ppl. a. 
A'gelesa a, without old a. or limits of duration. 
A'ge-long a. long as an a. lA'gemste, a coeval 
-age, suffix of abstr. nouns, formed Irnm 
names of things, or persons, or vbs. of action, 
as language, baronage, wreckage, etc. [OFr. 
-age .-—-late L. -aticum, neut. of adjs. in 
-attcus. ] That which belongs or is functionally 
related to. 

Aged (^ dgAd ; sense 3 r»dxd) f ppl. a. 
1440. [f. thevb.J 1. Old. fuso fig. a. 

Belonging to old age 1588. 3 Of or at the 

age of 1637. 

1. An a. man FaEEMAN. Ag'd in vertue xAix. a. 
A. wrinkles, cramps Shaks. Hence A'gedly adv. 
f Obs. A'gedness. the quality of being old, or of a 
stated age. 

Agelast (se’djflsest). 1877. [ad. Gr. 
dythaaros, f. a- A- 14 + ytkav to laugh.] One 
who does not laugh. 

A. gen,poel. m southern pronnne. of Again. 
Agency (?i*dgensi). 1658. [ad. med.L. 

agent ia — faculias agetidi.) z. The faculty 
of an agent, or of acting ; action 1658 ; inter- 
mediation 1674. a. Action personified 1784. 
3. Comm. Tiie office or function of an agent or 
factor 1745- 4 * An establishment where busi- 

ness is done for another 1861. 

x. The moral a. of the Supreme Being 176a. The 
A. of the Romish Factors with the King of Spain 
1674. a. An invisible a. arrested his progress Beck- 
ford. 3. The contract of a. Poste. 4. Reuter’s 
A. 1 88a. 

fAge-nd, now agendum. PI. fagentai 
agenda. 1639. [ad. L. t only the L. pi. agenda 
is in ordinary use.] z* fl. Things to be 
done ; opp. to matters of belief 1753- t a * 
Peel. Matters of ritual -Z775. 3. The items 

of business to be done at a meeting z88a. 
Agenesia (ftdxe*n6sis), 1853. [f. d + 

yivtois.) Phys. Imperfect development of the 
body or any part of it. var. Agenesia. Hence 
Agene*aic a. 

Agennesis fsedgdnPsis). 1847. [f. d + 

yivvrjou. ] Male sterility, var. Agenneeia. 
Agent (A-dg^nt). 1579. [ad. L. agent , 
agere . ] A adj. Acting ; opp. to patient 

(arch.) z6aa 

B. sb. 1. One who or that which acts ; 
>p. to the patient, or the instrument z6oo. a. 
he efficient cause Z656 ; hence, any natural 

force, or substance, which produces phenomena, 
as electricity, actinism, chloroform, etc. 1756. 
3. One who does the actual work, as opp. to 
the employer; a deputy, steward, emissary, 
etc. 1593. 4. Of things : The material cause 

or instrument 1579. 

3. A.- general spec, the representative, under a Sigh 
commisxioner for the Dominion, of eaoh of the States 
of Australia and of certain Provinces of Canada. 4. 
Two Gent . 1. iii. 46. g. Comb. a.-noun, etc. 1870. 
Hence tA'gent v. to act as a. in. A'genteaa. H. 
Walfole. Agential (r'dje'nfll) a. ot or pertaining 
to an a., or agency. A'gentebip ■ Aoenct 3. 
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AGER 

_ „ r, obt. t Eager sb., tide, bore. 
|]Agera*ftlA. 1706. [Gr.] The quality of 

not growing old. 

Ageratttm (AdgdrAtffm, /#. sedxor^'tffm). 
1567. [modLL., a. Gr. dy^parou t {.& + 717/w.] 
fi. /frnf. An 'everlasting' flower, known to 
the ancients. a. ifo/. A genus of plants 
(N.O. Composite , Div. Eupatorix) 1866. 
+Age*t, v. OE. [f. A- pref. x + Get.] 
To seise -1490. 

+Agete(n, a3e*te(n, ». OE. [A /rr/. 1 + 
giotan. ] To pour out, shed -ME. 

|j Ageu-stia. 1853. [Gr.] Med. Loss of 
the sense of taste. 

fAggelft'tioiU rare . x68l. [CL. qgjr/ara.] 
A freezing to. 

fAggenerate, o. 1660. [f. I* aggenerat-, 
agg~, adgenerare. ] To beget as an addition. 
Hence fAggener&tioii* 

H Agger (se dgai). ME. [L. ; seeAccEST.] 
A mound ; esp. in Rom, Antiq, the rampart of 
a camp. 

Aggerate (se'd^ffrnt), v. rare, 1553. [f. 
L. aggerat -, aggerare ; see prec. ] To heap up. 
lit. and fig, 

Aggeratkn (sed^fruTen). 169a. [ad. L. 
oggeratiosum ; see prec. J A heaping up ; in 
Archmol, the supposed raising of a mound, as 
an inclined plane for tho erection of standing 
stones, eta as at Stonehenge. 
tAgge*t» V, 1655. [f- L. aggest-, agger - 

ere. J To heap up. Hence fAgge'stion, 
accumulation. 

Agglomerate (&glp*m£r#it), v. 1684. [f. 
L. agglomerat -, agglomerate f f. ag~ — ad~ + glo- 
merate, glomus, a bail.., Cf. Fr. agglomCrer. ] 
+1. Tq wind or roll into a balL a. To 
gather together in a rounded mass ; to heap 
together mechanically 1684. 3. intr. To 

collect in a mass, lit . and fig. 1730. 

a Working men . . agglomerated . . in great towns 
Lbckt 3. The hard agglomerating salts Thomson. 
Hence Agglomerated gpL a. gathered into a ball ; 
heaped loosely together. Agglomerating ppLa. 
uniting into a hard mass. Agglomerative a. 

Agglomerate (4gIp*mdrA). i8a8. [ad.L 
agglomerate* ; see prec. 1 A. adj. Gathered 
into a ball or cluster, or \Bot.) a rounded head 
of flowers. 

B . sb, 1. A collection of things rudely thrown 
together 1831. a. Geo l A mass of volcanic 
or eruptive fragments, united by heat ; opp. to 
a conglomerate. 1830. 

Agglutinant (AglUPtindnt). 1684. [ad. 
L. agglutinantem ; see next. ] A. adj. Glu- 
ing ; uniting closely. 

B. sb. x. Any sticky substance which causes 
bodies to adhere together 175a. fa. Med. 
A medicine supposed to adhere to and supply 
the waste of tissue -1751. 

Agglutinate (ftglidtio/t), ppl. a, 1541. 
[ad. L. agglutinates, agglutinare, f. gluten,] 
1. United as with glue ; glued together. a. 
Philo w Consisting of root words combined by 
Agglutination (sense a) 1850. 
Agglutinate (Igli£*tin/>t), v. 1586. [f. 
prec.J 1. To unite as with glue ; to cement 
a. Pays. To cause to adhere x6ao. g. To 
compound simple words 1830. 4. tram. 

and intr. To turn Into glue 1869. Henoe 
Agglutinated ppl a. cemented together. 
Agglutinating ppl a. gluing together; Philol 
(see Agglutination a). 

Agglutination (ftglitf'tinA*fen). 1541. 
[ad, L. agglutinationem ; see Agglutinate 
a.] x. The action of agglutinating; the 
state of being agglutinated. a. Philol The 
combining of simple or root words into com- 
pounds, without material change of form or 
loss of meaning 1830. a* That which is 
agglutinated ; a mass or group 16x5. 
Agglutinative (ftgltf’tinri'tiv, -8thr), a. 
1634. [f. L. agglufimdf-, agglutinare .1 x. 
Of or pertaining to agglutination ; adhesive, 
cementing 1734. fa. Med. — Aqgluti- 
nant sb, a. 1634. 3. Philol Characterised 

by agglutination 165a. 

Un-tru-tk fielfy pres cr vs[a] an a. character Wnttmiy, 
Ag(g)ra*ce, v . arch . [f. A- pref. xx 4 
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Grace v.] fi. To favour. Spenser. a. 1 
To grace 1835. Hence fAggra'ce sb. favour. 

Aggrandize (segrfendoiz), v. 1634. [f. 

Fr. agrandiss agrandir , f. ag- »■ ad- +grandire , 
f. L. grandis. J 1. To increase, magnify, or 
intensify ; to increase the power, rank, or 
wealth ot Also refi. 168a. a. To make to 
appear greater ; to exaggerate 1687 • to exalt 
1753. fg. intr. To become greater -1704. 

1. To a. tortures 1634, distress 1748, the Russian 
Empire 1780. power Ruskin. a. To a. tho man, end to 
lower tbs babies Richardson. Hence A'ggrandiz- 
able a, A*ggrandixer. 

Aggrandizement (4grmndizm£nt). Also 
-laemenL 1656. [a. Fr. agrandissement ; see 
prea} x. The action of aggrandizing ; the 
state of being aggrandised. a. lit. Increase 
in size 1830. var. + Aggrandize -tion. 
fAggra-te, v. 1591. [ad. It. aggratare ; 
see Agree.] i. To gratify. Spenser, a. 
To thank -1633. 

fA’ggravable, a. 1664. [f. L. aggravare.] 
Tending to aggravation. (CL peaceable .) 
-1733* 

t A-ggravate, ppl a. 1471. [ad. L. aggra- 
vates, aggravare. J 1. Burdened, lit. and 
fig. -1510. a. Reel, Under censure -2481. 
3. Made more serious, heightened -1733. 

Aggravate (eegrAvrit), v. 1530. [f. 

prec.J *f*i. To put weight upon ; to load, 
esp. with a * gravamen a or charge -1678. a. 
+To add weight to -1698 ; esp. to make worse 
(things evil, offences, eta) 1596. 3. To ex- 

asperate ; fam, to arouse the evil feelings of 
x6xx. 4. To add weight unduly ; to ex- 
aggerate (cf. a) 1555. 

a. To introduce new mischiefs or to a. . . the old 
Busks; Falsehood will . . a. your guilt Fielding; 
z. Threats only served to a. people Thackemay. 4 
I have not . .aggravated your sense or words Marvell. 
Hence A'ggravatingly adv. A‘ggrava-tive 
m. and sb. rare, tending to a. A*ggrava : tor. 

Aggravation («grAv*i-fan). 1481. [prob. 
a. Fr. ; see Aggravate a. J fx. Oppression 
1481. Accusation -1675. 8. Eccl. An ec- 
clesiastical censure x6x x. 4. An increasing, or 
being increased, in gravity or seriousness 1615. 
+5. Exaggeration -1743. 8. fam. The action 
of irritating. 7. An extrinsic circumstance 
which increases the guilt or misery of a calamity 
or crime x^a. 

5. Rhetorical aggravations Bentley. 7. An a. of 
their sin.. that they commit it after Baptism Baxter. 

Aggregate (argngA, -*t) f ppl. a. and sb. 
ME! [ad. L. aggregates, aggregate .] 

A. ppl a. x. Collected into one ; formed 
by the collection of many units into one, col 
lective 1659. a. spec . a. Law. Composed 
of many individuals united into one asso- 
ciation x6a^ ; b. Zool Consisting of distinct 
animals united into one organism 1833 ; a 
Bot. Consisting of florets united within a 
common involucre ; oca of fruit, eta : Collected 
into one mass 1693 ; d. Geol Composed of 
distinct minerals, combined into one rock 
1795 • t e - Oram, Collective -1756. 3. quasi- 
sb, Tsa state, eta l 

l The a amount of labour expended ..Is called the 
cost of production Rogers. a a. Each chapter 
is a corporation aggregate 186a. 3. Man in the 

aggregate Richardson. 

B. sb, x. Sum total 1656 ; an assemblage of 
units 1630. a. spec, sl Physics . A mass of 
homogeneous particles, opp. to a compound 
169a ; b. Geol A mass of minerals formed into 
one rock 1830 ; a Build, Material added to 
lime to make concrete i88x. 

1* A Multitude considered as one a. H obese 
H e nce A* ggrogotely ado, collectively. 

Aggregate (ae-gr/grit), v, 1509. [f. prec, 

Cf. Fr. agrirtr.] x. To gather together 
into one whole ; to mass. Also red and intr. 
1855. a. To unite to (occ. with) an associa- 
tion, eta * to add as a member 1651. 3. 

el lipt, [from sb. j To amount in the aggregate 
to (collbq.) 1865. 

x. intr. We see the polar mows aggregating 187a 
a That great . . apoatla, who. .was aggregated to the 
other twelve Trench. Hence Aggregated, orig. 
A*ggregate ppl a^ collected 1 collective 1 Zool * 
AoGReoATB a s b; i Bot, m Aggregate a, a o. 
A'ggragator, an adherent,* a compiler. 

Anngatlan 1547. [f. 

prec. J x. The action of aggregating ; or of 
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adding one particle to an amount ; the state of 
being aggregated (see Aggregate v, x, a) 
1564. a. concr* A whole, a mass, formed by 
aggregating items 1547. 

*. Learning is, .the a. of many mens sentences and 
acts i564. ' His a. to the society of free-masons 1706 
Their individuall imperfections . . are . . enlarged by 
their a. Sis T. Browns. a. The Church.. an a. of 
Believers 1638. 

Aggregative (ae gTfgn tiv), a. 1644. [f. 
L. aggregate, aggregate.] 1. Relating or 
tending to aggregation ; collective. a. Gre- 
garious 1837. 

a. Fancy, or the a. and associative power Coleridge. 

. His s. nature Carlyle. 

AggregatO- (rcgr/g£:t0), combining form v 
— Aggregately-. 

fAggrege, -e-dge, v. ME. [a. OFr. 
agrtger, “ter : — late L. *aggreviare , f. *grevis, 
for gravis ; see Aggrieve and Aggravate.] 
t . To make, or be, heavy, or dull -1393. a. 
To make, become, or cause to appear, graver 
-1696. 3. To charge -1600. 

+ Aggress, sb. 1678. [ad. L. aggressus.] 
Attack >1698. 

Aggress (Igre-s), v. 1575. [a. Fr. ag- 
gresser, ad. L. aggressare , freq. of aggredt.] 
fx. To approach. a. intr . To make an 
attack *js ; to begin the quarrel 17x4 ; trans 
to attack 1775. 

a. The moral law aays— Do not a. H. Spencer. 
Hence Aggre*asing vbl. sb. and ///. a. commencing 
the attack. 

Aggression (ftgre*Jan). x6xx. [a. Fr. 
agression, aggr-, ad. L aggressionem ; see 
prec.] 1. An unprovoked attack ; the first 
attack in a quarrel; an assault. a. The 
practice of making such attacks 1704. 

L An k upon their, .liberties Scott. a. A war 
of a. 1799. 

Aggressive (ftgTe-siv), a. 1834. [f. L. 

aggress-, aggredt ) see AGGRESS v.] x. 
Marked by aggression ; offensive ; also quaai- 
sb. [sa course] 1845. ®* Lisjx>sed to attack 

others 1840. 

x. A pleasantry Syd. Smith. Hence AggTO’S- 
aively adv. Aggrc'asivencas. 

Aggresaor C&grc-soi). 1678. [a. L.] He 
who makes an aggression ; he who makes the 
first attack in or begins a quarrel. 
Aggrie-vance (4grf*vins). ME. Ta. OFr. 
agrevance , {. agrever ; see Aggrieve.] fx. 

That which burdens or oppresses -1664. 9. 

Oppression 1587. 4-3. Aggravation -1506. 

Aggrieve (ftgTl 1 ^), v. [ME. agreve, a. OFr. 
agrever L. aggravare , refash, after L. in 
15th a] x. To bear heavily upon ; to grieve, 
oppress. ? Ohs, exa In pass . +0. intr. To 

grieve -1559. +3. To make more grave or 

serious -1590. 

X. Both were alike aggrieved Macaulay. Henca 
Aggrieved fipia, faurt in spirit, now grieved', 
injuriously affected, having a grievance; fhurt; 
t aggravated. ^ Aggrie*vedneaa. Aggrie've- 
ment, the action ot aggrieving. 

Aggroup (ftgTtf-p), v, 1695. [a. Fr. 

agrvuper, f. phr, d groups. Better agroup.] To 
GROUP, trans. and intr. Hence Aggrou*ped 

ppl a. Aggrou*pmenL 
QAggry, -rL 1819. [?] A name for the 
glass beads, resembling the adder bead of the 
Britons, found buried in Africa. 

Agha, var. Aga. 

Aghast (4ga**t),///. a. ME. [Pa. pple. 
of Agast v. The gh is Sa] Affrighted^, 
esp. in rood, use, Seized with the physical signs 
of terror, or amazement Const, at, •) of, with . 
41 catachrestic. Ghastly. 

With . . eyes a east Milt. A with tenor Pres- 
cott. Hence Agha*stneaa. 
f A*gible, a. 1613. [*d. medX. agibtlis.] 
Practicable. Also used subs/, 

Agile (se’dg'i, -oil), a. 157,, [a. F*., ad 
L. agilisC] i. Having the faculty of quick 
motion ; nimble, ready. fa. Easily moved 

inm Rom. 4 Jul in. L 171. A robust 
and a. frame 1844. Hence A*gilely ado. 

Agility (ftdgi llti). ME. [a. Fr. agUUi, 
ad. L. agilitatcm ; see Agile.] The quality 
of being agile ; readiness, nimbleness, activity, 
dexterity in motion. 

The a. of their wit Bacon, of youth Cowm. 
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Agio (tt'dgto, *l*dgi,0). 1680. [a. It] 

1. The percentage charged for changing paper- 
money Into cash, or an infeiior for a more 
valuable currency ; the excess value of one 
currency over another. 


changing 1817. 
a. Caa.bot, disfrocked ( 


a. loosely. Money- 


1 Capuchin, skilful In a. Carlyle. 

Agiotage (ae'd^irted#). 1809. [a. Fr., f, 
prec. The / is connective.] Exchange busi- 
ness ; loosely , speculation in stocks and shares. 

Vanity and a. are to a Parisian the oxygen and hy- 
drogen of life Landob. 

Agist (kdgi*st), v. ME. [a. OFr .agister, 
f d +gister , gfiter : — L. *jacttare, freq. of jacere. 
Cf. dgis/e.] 1. To take in cattle to remain 
and feed, at a certain rate ; orig. to admit for 
a stated time into a forest. s. in.tr. To 
remain and feed 1598. 8. To charge (lands, 

etc.) with a rate 1691. 

3. To a. lands to keep out the sea 1601. Hence 
Agi'Sted ppi. a, taken in to feed ; of pasture, etc. : 
Eaten by cattle taken in at a certain rate. Agist- 
ing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. taking in to pasture ; feeding 
on hired pasture. 

Agistment (Adftratm&nt). ME. [a. OFr. 
a gist orient ; see Agist.] i. The action of 
agisting. 9. The herbage of a forest, or 
the right to It 1598. 3. The rate or profit 

made upon agisting 2577. 4, Any rate 

charged upon pasture lands ; esp. agistment 
tithe , paid to the vicar or rector by the occupier 
2597. vara. f Agiotage, fAginta’tion. 
Agistor, -or (Adgi'itaj). ME. [a. Anglo- 
Fr. agistour; see Agist.] One who agists, 
spec. An officer of the royal forests, who took 
charge of cattle agisted, and accounted for the 
proceeds, var, fAginta*tor. 
tA*gi table, a. 1548. [a. Fr., ad. L. agita- 

bilis ; see Agitate.] Capable of being 
agitated -1661. 

tA*gitant 1670. fa. Fr.] One who stirs 
in, or plans, a course cm action -1698. 

Agitate (se*dgiu»t), v. 1586. [f. L. agital -, 
agitare, freq. of agere.] fx. To actuate; ■■ 
Act v . x. -1748. 9. To move to and fro, 

shake 1599 ; fig. to perturb 1586. 8. To 

perturb, excite, or stir up by appeals, etc. 
i8aa. +4, To act as an agent -1654. 5. 

To revolve in the mind ; to contrive busily 
{arch.) 1648. 8. To discuss, or push forward 

1643. 7. absoL To keep up an agitation 

{for) i8a8. 

1. Who.. agitates the whole Thomson. a To 
a. a fan Scott, the souls of one's hearers Hor 
Smith. 3. Each consul agitates the people in 
favour of his own views Lewis. 4. Vfceroyes.. 
to a. hb State-affaires Wood, 5. To a. desperate 
designs 1649. 6. Before a repeal was . . agitated 

Burks. 7. Agitate, agitate^ agitate M arq. Anglesey 
Hence A'gitated PPL a. (in senses ft, a, 61 A'gi- 
ta-tedly ado. A’gitating vbl.sb. the action of the 
vb. • fipl. a. acting as * Agitators ’ (see Agitator i) ; 
exciting, t A'gitative a. tending to a. 

Agitation (aedgit^'/an). 1569. [a. Fr., 

ad. L. agitationem ; see prec.] x. The action 
of agitating, or state of being agitated (see 
Agitate v. fi,a, 3) 1573. 9. Mental toss- 
ing to and fro ; consideration 1569. +3. 

Busy scheming -1626. +4. Eng . . Hist . The 

action of the 4 Agitators ’ of 1647. g. The 
keeping of an object before public attention by 
appeals, etc. ; public excitement 1828. 

1. Motion or a. of the body 1711. The a. of the 
sea Maury. America has been kept in continual a. 
In strange agitations and surprises Ds Fox. a 
The business in a. Fuller 5. The antislavery 
a 1B63. Hence Agita'tional a, 

|| Agitato (adgita*to), a. [It] Mus. A 

direction : with agitation. 

Agitator (a;-dgit*itaj). 1647. [a. L.] 
fx. Eng. Hist An agent (see Agitate 4) ; a 
name for the delegates of the private soldiers 
of the Parliamentary Army 1647-9 ; in which 
use it varied with Adjutator, a corruption 
Infl. by Adjutant, and Adjutor . a. One 
who keeps up a political agitation 178a 3. 

An apparatus for shaking 1871. 

1, Those elective tribunes called Agitators Hallam. 
a. The great a. Darnell O'Connell Hence A : gita^ 
toTial a. 

Aglare (kgl 8 »*j), adv. 1879. [A prep A] 
In a glare. 

Agleam (ftglrm), adv. 187a [A firefi. 1 ] 
Gleaming. 
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Aglet, ai- (ae*gl6t, *-). ME. [a. Fr. 
aiguille/e, dim. of aiguille : — late L. aeueula , 
var. of aeicula , dim. <rf acus.] t. The metal 
tag (or point) of a lace 1440. a. Hence, any 
metallic tag, pendent, or spangle worn as an 
ornament on the dress X514 ; esp. an aiguillette 
1843. 3. Round white stay-laces 1882, 4 

Herb. A catkin of hasel, etc. 1378. 

a. Golden ayguleta, that glistred bright Spenser 
F. Q. u. iil ad. 4. [The willow] glints hb steely 
aglets in the sun Lowell. 

Comb, a.-babie, f a doll decked with aglets Tam, 

Shr. l H. 8 a. 

A-glimmer (Aglrmai), adv. i860. [A 
prep . J 1 In or into a glimmering state. 
Aglitter (Agli'tai), ado. 1865. [A prep A] 
In a glitter, 

Aglossal (&g 1 p*s&l), a. 1870. [f. Gr. 

dykoitraos. ] Zool. Tongueless. 

Aglow (kglda*), adv. 1817. [A prepX] 
In a glow of warmth, colour, or excitement. 

The Fletsbom was all a. Tyndall. A with delight 
Black. 

Aglutition (seglhrtijon). 1847. [f- A* 

prof. 14 + !>. *glutitionem ; see Deglutition. J 
Path. Inability to swallow. 

+Agly, -ey-, adv. Sc. [A prepA + Gley.] 
Asquint, askew. Burns. 

Agminate (ae‘gminAt), a. 1859. [f. L. 
agtnen .] Grouped, var. A’gminated. 
Agnail (re-gn^l). (OE. angn«il, f. ang- 
tight, painful + nxrl nail (of iron, etc.), -nail, 
as In toe-nail, ana hang- for <7*^- in 9, 3 are 
etymological perversions.] +1. A corn on 
the toe or foot -1783. a. A painful swelling 
about the toe- or finger-nail 1578. 8. A 

* hang-nail * 1847. 

Agname (segn/tm). 1834. [f. L. ag- - 

ad- + Name.] A name in addition to the 
name and surname ; a 4 to-n&me ’, a sobri- 
queL 

Agnate (wgnrit), sb. (a.) 1534. [a. Fr. a- 
gnat, ad. I,, agnafu r {adgnatus). ] 1 . A descen- 

dant by male links from the same male ancestor. 
9. A descendant from a common male ancestor 
1868. 8. adj. Related by the father’s side 

i860 ; fig. akin 1782. Hence Agna*tic a. 
related on the father's side. Agna*tically adv. 
Agnation, descent from a common male 
ancestor through male links only ; descent 
from a common male ancestor, opp. to cogna- 
tion ; kinship by descent. 

Agnathous (se*gnA]»s), a. 1879. [f. Gr. 

d + yv&Oot.] Phys. Having no jaws. 
Agnificaiion (£e»gnifik/i*Jan). rare. 1863. 
[L L. agnusA The representing (of persons) 
as lambs or sheep. 

fAgni’tion. 1569. [ad. L. agnitionem.] 
Recognition, acknowledgement -1678. 

Agnize (ffgnarz), v. arch. 1535. [After 
L. a{d)gnos-cere \ cf. cognize .1 1. To recog- 
nize {arch.) 1611 ; f to own for, as, etc. -1737. 
a. To recognize the existence of, confess 
{arch.) X543. 

a. I do a. A Natural! . .Alacartie, 1 finde in hard- 
nesse Oth. l iii. 23a. 

Agnoiology (aegnoiipdfSdsi). 1856. [f. 

Gr. dyvoia. ] Philos . The philosophy 01 igno- 
rance. 

Agnoites, -etes (argnipits, -As). 1586. 

[ad. med.li agnoitse , ad. Gr. dy vorjrat.] 
Eccles. A sect who held that Christ was igno- 
rant of some things. Hence A*gnoetiam. 

II Agnomen (.TgnJQ*men). 1753. [L.] Rom . 
Antiq . A second cognomen or fourth name, 
occas. assumed hy the Romans, as Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus ; loosely, a • to- 
name \ 

Hb a. of Bean, or white Scott. Hence Agnotnl- 
nal a. rare. lO&s. Agno*minate v. rare, to 
nickname. T Obs. 

Agnomination ('&gnf:min#t*Ji»n\ Also 

adn-, ann-. 1588. jad. L. agnomina tionem , 
f. agnomina/-, agnominare . ] 1, The giving 

of an agnomen ; the agnomen, rare. 1775. 
9. Rket. Paronomasia 1588 ; alliteration 1595. 
Agnostic (segnp'stik), sb. and a. 1870. [f. 
A- 14 + Gnostic.] One who holds that the 
existence of anything beyond material pheno- 
mena, e.g. of a First Cause, or of noumena, 
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cannot be known; adj. pertaining to agnostics 
or agnosticism. 

The word was suggested by Thomas Hennr Huxley 
(1 835-95) 1 it has been taken to refer to the Unknown 
God ( Ayyunrrtf) G«y) of Acts xvii. 93. 

Hence Agno'attcally adv. Agno'sticiuiit 
the doctrine of agnostics. 

II A*gnns. late ME. - Agnus Dei. 

|| Agnus Castns (se-gnfls kse-stffs). ME. 
( L., A Gr. dyvot, the name of the tree, con- 
fused with hyvus, whence castusA A tree 
( Pit ex Agnus Cast us), called also Chaste-tree 
and Abraham's Balm. 

II Agnus Del (se a gn#s dFai, a*gn«s d Pi). 
ME. (X.] In R. C. Ch. a. A part of the mass 
beginning with the words Agnus Del ; also the 
music set to it. b. A figure of a lamb bear- 
ing a cross or flag 1629. c A cake of wax 
stamped with such a figure and blessed by 
the Pope 1583. 

fAgo\ v. OE. [f. A- pref. 1 + G0.] To 
go forth -ME. ; to go away -1674. Of time ; 
To pass -1550. 

Ago, agone kgp'» 0 * ME. [pa. 

pple. of prec., used as adj. with noun of time.] 
K. ppl. a . Gone by ; past. (Now follows its 
noun.) B. adv. in Long ago ; in time long 
gone, long since 136 6. 

A. It was ago fif year ME. Drunke . . an hour 
agone Twel. N. v. L 304. B. So yore agoo 
Chaucrr. Dead and gone long ago 1833. 

Agog (&grg), adv. 154a. [? ad. OFr. en 

gogues, l gogue fun.] In eager expectation ; 
on the move, astir. Const, inf., on, upon, for, 
with, about. 

To sette on gogge 1575. A on mischief Traps. 

Agoing; see A prepX 13 and Go v. 

|| Agon ( ee-gJtan). PI. (usu.) agones (figiJb-nzz). 
1660. [Gr., orig. ‘a gathering .] Gr. Antiq A 
public celebration of games, a contest for the 
prize at the games ; also fig. 
fA-gonal, -eL 1610. [? Fr. agonal as sb.] 

A martyrology -1695. 

Agone (&gp*n), ppl. a. arch, and poet . — 
Ago. 

Agonic (Ag^-nik), a. 1863. ff. Gr. 
dyarvot, f. d + 7 asvta.] Having or making no 
angle. 

Agonic line t the Irregular line passing through the 
two magnetic poles of the earth along which the 
magnetic needle points directly north or south} the 
line of no magnetic variation. 

Agonistic (eegdhi*stik) r a. 1648. [ad. 
Gr, dyooviOTUfus.} Pertaining to the ancient 
Greek athletic contests ; hence , athletic. 9 
Rhet. Polemic, combative 1660. 8. Strained, 

aiming at effect 1843. 

a. (Dr. Parr] consumed hb power in a. displays Dx 
Quincev. 3. A posture-makers Carlyle, var, 
AgonPstical a. (senses 1, s); whence Agoni a stk 
cally adv. Hence Agoni'stlcs [pi of adj. used 
sub. t/.\, the science of athletic combats. 

Agonize (se-gJnaiz), v. 1583. [a. Fr. 

agoniser , or Tv. agon is are, ad. Gr. dyojvi- 

(*a 9 cu.) x. To torture 1583 ; intr. to suffer 
or writhe with agony, to be in the throes of 
death 1664. 9. intr. To contend in the 

arena; to wrestle. Usu. fig. 1711. 3. fig. 

To make convulsive efforts for effect 1865. 

z. Where dy|ng victims a. in pain Falconer. 3 
To a after originality 1865. . Hence A'gonized 
ppl. a. subjected to or expressing agony. A'goni x- 
edly adv. A’gonlzer. A’gonixlng vbLsb. the 
action of the vb.; ppl. a. torturing; suffering or 
writhing with agony 1 in the throes of death, 
A’goni zingly adv. 

Agonothet(e ->et). 1696. 

[ad. Gr. dywo 9 irrp. J A director of the public 
games of Greece. Hence Ago*nothe*tlc a. 
Agony (se'gdni). ME. [a. L. agonia , a. 
Gr. ; see Agon.] 1. Anguish of mind, sore 
distress, a paroxysm of grief ME. ; hence, a 
paroxysm of pleasure 1735. fl. spec. The 
mental anguish of Christ m Gethsetnane ME. 
3. The throes or pangs of death. (Now rare 
simply.) 1549- 4- Extreme bodily suffering 

with throes or writhing 1607. 5. A struggle 

or contest 1677. 

s. The agony column t the column In a newspaper 
containing distressful advertisements for mbsing rela- 
tives, etc. An a. of confusion and despair Junius, 
Agonies of delight Pont. a As cried Christ ere hb 

3. Mirth cannot none a soule In 


se (num). a (pass), an (b*d). v (cut), f (Fr. ch#f). 9 (evgr). ai U, eye). $ (Fr. eau de vie), i («'t). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gp^. 
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agonieZ.. L. JL. v. it 867. 5. The crisis, or essential 

a, of the Battle Culvli. 


I A-good, adv. 1536. [A prep.l + Good ; 
cf. afresh.] Heartily -1671. 

I made her weep a. Two Gant. nr. Iv. 17a 

II Agora (ae’gorft). 1890. TGr.] Gr.Antiq. 
An assembly ; hence, the pWe of assembly, 
esp. the market-place. 

A gorapho bia 1873. [mod.L. : see prec. 
and -phobia.] Path. Morbid dislike of public 
places. 

fA-go re-blood. 1580. [A prep* : see 
Gore j^. 1 ] In or with clotted blood -1609. 
Agouti, -ty (ftgfi’ti). Also aguti. 1731. 
fa. Fr., a. aguti, native Indian.] A genus of 
rodents of the Guinea-pig family. 

Agrace, obs. var. of Aggrace v. 

Agraffe (figras'f). 1707. [a. Fr. agrafe , 

f. agrafer to hook.] A hook, which fastens to 
a ring, used as a clasp. - 


H Agraphia (Agrsrfih). 1871. [Gr. d + 
-7 patpia ] Med. inability to write (a form of 
brain-disease). Hence Agra*phic a. charac- 
terised by a. 

Agrarian (igrt«*rifinV 1618. [f. L, 

agrarivs.) A adj. 1. Rom. Hist. Relating 
to the land : epithet of a law (Lex agraria) for 
the division of conquered lands. 9. Hence, 
Connected with landed property 17. . ; or with 
cultivated land, or its cultivation 1792. 3. 

Dot . Growing wild in the fields 1843. 

a. Agrarian outrage, one originating In discord 
between landlords and tenants. An a. war 1833. 
(Member] of the a. society 1702. 

B. sb. 1. An agrarian law 1656. 9. One 

in favour of a redistribution of the land 1818. 
a. An A. of three hours standing Southey. 

Agrarianism (Agre»ri&niz’m). 1808. [f. 
prec. j 1. The principle of an equal division 
of lands. 9. Political agitation or dissension 
arising from dissatisfaction with the existing 
tenure of the land 1861. 


Agrarianize (&gre-*ri&naiz\ v. 1846. [f. 
as prec.l I. To apportion land by an 
agrarian law. (Mod. Diets.) 9. To imbue 
with agrarianism 1883. 

fA-gre, v. [a. OFr. agrier (cf. aigrir) ; see 
Eager.] To vex. Caxton. 

+Agrea‘t, adv. 150a. [A prep} + Great 
a. Cf. Fr. engros.) In gross ; by the lot -163a. 
f Agree-, adv. ME. only. [a. Fr. d grt L. 
gratum . J Kindly, in good part. Phr. To take a. 

Agree (SgrP), v. ME. [a. OFr. agreer 
>— late L. +adgratare. Aphet. as Gree .1 +i. 
To please -1475 ; to accept favourably {Y.frtn- 
dre 4 gr/) -164a. -f*a. To reconcile, arrange, 
conciliate (persons or things) -1785. Still of 
accounts , etc. To concert -1718. 3. ref. 

and intr. To accede, consent to , grant. 
Const, inf, to, absol., with cl. ME. 4. intr. 
(?for rtf.) To come into accord or harmony ; 
tip. to come to terms about the price, etc., to 
contract. ? Obs. Const, with. 1489. Also 
on, as to, A[of, inf., or with cl. 1523. 5. To 

be in harmony ; to have no causes of variance. 
(Simply, or together ; with.) 1548. To con- 
cur with a person in, as to, that, with an 
opinion 1494. 6. Of things : to accord 

( simply , or with ) 1494 ; to be consistent, 
correspond *f •to, with 1596. 7. Gram. To 

be in concord ; to take the same gender, 
number, case, or person 15m. 8. +To be 

suitable to -1671 ; to do well with f-f-of a per- 
son) -1697, (of food, climate, etc.) 1061. 

t. The principles to be agreed by all Bacon. a. 
To a. the balance, the items of an account (mod.). 
Whan.. this.. trewse was agreed Ln. Berners. Pomi 
II. iv. >86. 3 To a. to make a trial Tyndau- 

to any couenants Shahs., that to be law which [etc.] 
1658, that a thing is so (mod.). 4. Did a. for a 

cabinet to give my wife Parrs. To a. on terms of 
reconciliation FasEMAM. To a. to differ 1B10, that the 
matter should stand over (mod.). c Two of a trade 
can ne'er a. Gay. One point in which they all a. 
Junius. 6 . At last . our jarring notes a. Tam. Shr. 
v. ii. 1. The beginning agreeth with the ende Baret. 
& She wondered whether the climate would a. with 
her Thackeray. Hence t Agree* sb. agreement. 
Agre©*r, an adherent. Agreeing vbl. sb. a coming 
into or being in harmony t ppl. a. conformable to | 
concurring: faulting \ f *= Aoreeinolv, Agree* - 
ingly adv. in an agreeing manner. Agreeringneee, 
the quality of agreeing. 


Agreeability (flgrTftbl'Kti). ME. [a. 
OFr. agr tab left, f. agrtable. Obs. alter Chau- 
cer till 1778 ; then re-formed on Agreeable.] 
The quality of being agreeable, tsp. in dis- 
position. 

All. .a. (surely I may make words when at a loss) 
Miss Burney. 

Agreeable (&grf &b’l), a. ; also agreable. 

ME. [a. Fr. agrtable , f. agrter \ see Agree. J 

1. To one’s liking ,* pleasant. 9. Having a 
liking (to) ; pleased, contented (to do). Now 
colloq. 1467. fa. Agreeing together -1601. 
4. tSuitable, fitting -1699 ; tconsistent (with) 
-1783 ; conformable (unto, to) ME. 5. adv. 
~ Agreeably 1549. +6. sb. [sc .person.] pi. 
[sc. things.) Cf. An incapable ; eatables . -i8aa. 

1. Ana, man — he who agrees with us Disraeli. A. 
to my iikynge Chaucer. a If Ann's a, I say 
ditto Thackeray. 4. Very a with your general 
kindness Boswell. A. to all experience Bain. 3 
The Earl entered, a to the Prince's summons Scott. 
Hence Agree'&bleness, the quality of being a, 
pleastngne&s. Agree'ably adv. in a way whidi is 
pleasing, suitable, to, or in conformity with j fcorre- 
spondingly | fsimilarlyi fittingly. 

Agreed (figrrd), ppl. a. ME. [f. the vb.] 
+ 1. Contented ; made pleasing. ME. only. 

2. Drought into harmony ; united in feeling or 

sentiment ME. 9. At one in opinion 1613. 
4. Settled by common consent. Now agreed 
on. 1596. 5. As a rejoinder : Consented to. 

= * I agree to the proposal ’ 1794. 

ja Can two walke together except they be a Amos 
Hi. 3. 3. Are you all a. Lords Shaks. 4. It 

stands a by all voices Shaks. Your dowry 'greed on 
Tam. Shr. 11. i. 27a. 

Agreement (figrPment). ME. [a. OFr. 
agreement ; see Agree.] *fi. The action of 
pleasing -1494 ; consenting -1483 ; setting at 
one, atoning -1577. 9. A coming into ac- 

cord ; a mutual understanding ; a covenant, 
or treaty 1400. 9. Law. A contract duly 

executed and legally binding 1536. 4. 

Accordance in sentiment, action, etc. ; absence 
of dissension 1538 ; mutual conformity of 
things, affinity ME. 5. Gram. Concord ; 
see Agree v. 7. 6. Usu. pL Agreeable 

qualities, etc. * Fr. les agrimens . 169a. 

a. Were not of the a- with the King Ld. Berners. 
4. You loued better discorde then agremente 1548. 
What a. hath the Temple of God with idoles a Cor. 
vl 16. 6. The charms and Agreements natural to 

women Dryden. var. tAgrce'ance. 

fAgre-st, a. ME. [a. Fr. agyeste, a. It. 

: — l* agrestis.) Belonging to the country, 
wild ; rustic, rude -1775. As sb. A rustic 
-1480. Hence +Agre*ated ppl. a. countri- 
fied. 

Agrestial (&gre*sti&l), a. 1607. [f. L. 

I agrestis .1 Inhabiting the fields or open coun- 
try ; wild, uncouth ; spec, in Bot. growing 
wild in cultivated laud. vars. Agre'stian a. 
(and sb.) Agre'stic a. 

Agricole (ae*grik<M). 1656. [a. Fr.] A 

husbandman. vars. +Agrl*collat, +A*gri- 
cu ltor. Hence AgrPcolous a. 

Agriculture (srgrikr ltiur, -tjai). 1603. 
[ad. L. agricultura, i.e. agri cultura ; see 
Culture.] The science and art of cultivating 
the soil ; including the gathering in of the 
crops and the rearing of live stock ; farming 
(in the widest sense), spec. Tillage ( rare) 

1 86a. 

spec. Not fields for a., but pastures for cattle 
Stanley. Hence Agricu'ltural a. of or pertain 
ing to a. Agriculturalist, one engaged in a.; 
var. Agricu-lturer (pop.). 

Agriculturist (regrikirltiurist). 176a [f. 
prec.] At first, A student of the science of 
agriculture ; later, A farmer. 

The theoretical a^ and the practical farmer 1814. 

tAgrie*f, adv. ME. [A prep. 1 + Grief.] 
In grief. 

To take a. : to take it ill *, opp. of to take a-gree, in 
grte. 

Agrimony (se-grimani), OE. [ad. L. 
agrimonia , Gr. dpyt^wmj.) 1. A genus of 
plants (N.O. Rosaceae) ; esp. A. Bupatoria. 
a. A name of other plants ; as Hemp A., Eu pa- 
tori a cannabina ; Water A., Bidens ; Wild A., 
Potent ilia anserina 1578. 

Agrin (flgrrn), ado. 1847. [A prtp. 1 ] 
Grinning. 


agynary 

Agriologtat (vni^Udgitt). 188a [£ 

Gr . dyptof + One vnaed In tbe history 

and customs of savages. 
fA-griot 1611. [f. Fr. agriote.) A soar 

kind of cherry. 

tAgri*8e, v. OE. [£ A- pref. 1 4 Grise. 
Cf. grisly.) 1. To qusko -1508 ; to abhor 
-1468 ,* also impers. -159 6 ; to horrify, or be 
horrified -1647. 

llAgrodolce (agrod^ltp), a. [It] — 

Aigrb-doux. 

II A-grom. 1753. [a. Gujar&ti agr&h.) An 
Indian term for a rough and cracked condition 
of the tongue. 

Agronomic (segwnpmik), a. 1817. [f. 

Gr. dypovbpuot, f, dyp 6 t + vbfioi, {. vipeiv.) 
Of or pertaining to agronomy, vars. Agro- 
no'mial, Agrono*mlc&l ad is. Hence Agro- 

nomics [the adj. as sb. pi. or coll, sing.], the 
science of agronomy. Agronomist# A*gro- 
nome (rare), a student of agronomics. 
Agronomy (Agrpndmi). 18x4. [L Gr. 
*dypovo(jua ; see Agronomic.] The manage- 
ment of land, rural economy. 

+Agr©*pe, v . ME. only. [f. A- pref. i.] To 
grope out, search. 

|| Agrostis (Agrestis). 1753* [L.» ad. Gr. 

dypaxrrts, f. dypdt.) Bot. A genus of grasses 
known as Bent. 

Agrostograpby (agr^tp-grftfi). 1753. 
[f. prec.] Description of grasses. Hence 
Agro stogra*phic, -al a. 

Agrostology (asgr^lSdjl). 1847. [C 

as prec.] That part of botany which treats of 
grasses. Hence Agro atolo*glc, ala. Agro- 
sto-logist, one skilled in a. 
fAgro-te, v. ME. only. [? f. A- pref i + 
grot a particle.] To cram. (Cf. Grout.) 

Aground (ftgTatmd), ado. ME. [A 
prep . 1 + Ground.] fi On or to the earth 
->562. a. On or to the strand or shallow 
bottom of any water ; opp to afloat 1500. 
Also fig. 

a We run ourselves a. Temp . l L 4. Fast a. 

Southey. 

|| Agrypnia (AgrijniA], 1684. [L., ad. Gr. 
dypvvyia.) Med. Sleeplessness. 

Agrypnode (AgTi*pn^d), a. 1879. [ad. 
Gr. dypvirvwbTfu] Med. Sleep-preventing. 

Agrypnotic (eegripnp-tik), (a.) sb. 1879. 
[a. Fr. agrypnotique , i Gr. dyptnroot, after 
hypnotic : but prop. Agrypnetlc. J Med. Any- 
thing which produces wakefulness. 

Ague ME. fa. OFr. 41 jwe:— I. 

acuta, used sb. in med.L. for an • acute fever '. ] 
fi. An acute fever -1611. a. esp. A malarial 
fever, with paroxysms, consisting of a cold, a 
hot, and a sweating stage. (At first esp. of tbe 
hot stage, now esp. of the cold.) ME. 9. 
fig. Any fit of shaking or shivering 1589. 

1. Brennyng Aguwes L.angu a. That same A. 
that hath made you leane Jul. Cus. \u U. 113. 3. 

This vain a. of the mind Srorr. Comb. a. -cake, 
an enlargement of the spleen caused by a.t -drop, a 
solution of potassic arseniate, used for a.; -grafts, 
A tetris farinosa • - shak e v. to shake as with a.; 
-aliell, the ilawk s-Bill ; spell, a charm against a. ; 
t -tree, the Sassafras. Hence A’gue v. to affect 
as with a. (rare). A*gued //4 a. affected as 
with a. A guey a. a Aguish. 

fAgui'lt. OE. [t A- pref. x+gyltan\ see 
Guilt.] To sin -1450 ; to wrong -1490 ; to 
declare guilty -1530. 

tAgui-se, sb. 1483. [f. Guise + an, or 

opp. torfw-.] 1. Dress, array -1647. 9. asv 

To array -1598. Hence fAgui*aed ppl. a 
arrayed. 

Aguish (/i*gi*4,if)> ts. 16x6. [f. Ague 

j^.] 1. Of the character of, or tending to 

produce, ague 1627. 9. Subject to ague 

1616. 3. fig. Like an ague ; shivering ; 

intermittent 1633. 

x. A low a. fever >656. A rich a. flat >850. 3 

Panics .. of the a. or intermittent type. Hence 
A’guiahly adv. A'guisbnesa. 

Agu*sh, adv. 1858. [A prepX) Gushing. 
Agynary (ae*dginAri),a. 1879. fad. Fr. 
agynairt, t Gr. d 4- yuvij.] Bot. Without 
female organs, as some double flowers, var. 
AgyiWTious. 


# (Ger. K^ln). t> (Ft. p m). fi (Ger. MiiUer). U (Fr. d«ne). g (curl), e (e») (there), i (a) (win), g (Ft. tain). 5 (fir. Urn, rarth). 
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Agynic (AdflLnik), a. 1879. [ad. Fr. 
agynique, f. as prea] Bo l. Having the stamens 
non-adherent to the ovary 
*f Agynoua, a. 1847. [f. Gr. d + yvvrj.] 

Bot. Without female organs. 

Agyifete (Adg2i»*Tfit),a. 1847. \i.A*pref. 
14. [ Bot. Not disposed in whorls or circles. 

An (2), int. ME. [perh. a. OFr. a. In 
n. dial, pronounced (i), and oca written ay / 
eh /, the phonetic descendant of ME a.] An 
exclam, expressing a. sorrow, regret, a vain 
wish ; b. surprise, admiration 1826 ; c. en- 
treaty, appeal, remonstrance ME. ; d. dislike, 
contempt, mockery ME.; e. opposition {mod.). 

a. They shall not lament for him, saying Ah my 
brother J*r. xxii. 18. So Ah. me t (north. Kh mb I) 
C. Ah, Clifford, murther not this innocent child 3 Hen. 
VI, 1. iii. 8. d. Ah thou that destroyest the Temple 
Mark xv. 09. 

Aha (ahS*, &h 5 ), int. ME. [Ah + Ha.] 
An exclam, of -{-surprise, satisfaction, mockery 
or irony. 

Aha, var. Ha-ha, sb., a sunk fence. 

+A hall, phr. 1613. [See Hall; the a 
Is perh. prep, or inteij.] — * Make room (for 
a dance) . 

Ahead (filled), adv. i6a8. [A prep. 1 ] 
Orig. Naut. Now used fig. in all senses. 1. 
At the head, in advance (of a moving company), 
a. In the direct line of one's motion 1725. 
3. Pointing forward 1596 ; forward 1762. 4. 

Forward or onward rapidly ; headlong ; also 
fig. unrestrainedly 1643. 

1. The.. Dolphin gets a. Dbyden. a. They saw 
It. .right a. Db Fob. 3 To fire directly a., or astern 
1873. 4. Galloping straight a. Browning. Phr. 

go-a head a. ; ahead of : away in front of. 

Aheap (fihrp), adv. 1827. [A prepX\ 
All of a heap. 

A-bei-ght arch. 1605. [A )^>.l] Aloft. 

Looke vp a height Lear iv. vL 58. 

Ahem (fihem), int. 1763. [Lengthened 
f. hem /] An exclam, to attract attention, or 
gain time. 

A-hey (&hA*). int. 1705. [Lengthened f. 
Hey.] — Hey 1 ho 1 

fA-high (fihai), adv. ME. [A prep. 1 f 
High. Now only on high.] On high -1823 ; 
aloud -1480. 

fA-high-lone. adv. phr. 1597 Prob. 
emphatic for alone, i. e. all-one , divided as 
a-lone -1664. See High. 

Ahi*nd, ahl*nt, adv. and prep. dial. 1768. 

t f. A- firef. a + Hind; cf. afore— before.] Be- 
und. 

fA-ho-ld, adv. [A prep. 1 + Hold.] Close 
to the wind, so as to hold or keep to it Temp. 

1. i. ga. 

A-no -rseback . adv. arch. 1490. [A 

prep. 1 ] On horseback. 

Ahoy, int. 1751. [A int. + Hoy.] Naut. 
A call used in hailing. 

Ahull (fihirlj, adv. 158a. [A prep 1 ] 
Naut. With sails furled, and the helm lashed 
alee ; said of ships in a storm. 

Ahungered (khtrijgaid), ppl. a. arch. 
ME. [Alteration of t of hungered s-OF.. ofhyn - 
grod, pa. pple. of ofhyngrian to HUNGER.] — 
Anhungered. Also tAhnngry a. 

A-liunt, adv. 1875. [A prepX] On 
the hunt 

Ai (<ri). 1693. [a. Braz. at, ha'i , repr. the 

animal’s cry. ] Zool. A kind of Sloth {Brady pus 
tndactylus). 

Aid (Ad), v. 1483. [a. OFr. aider , -ier 
L. ad jut are, freq. of adjuvare. J 1. To give 
support to; to help, assist, succour, a. abwl. 
and with inf. 1601. 

1. To a. with victuals, weapons, money, or ships 
x Mace . viii. 36. a. Heaven ayding All's Well 
IV. iv. xa. Hence Ai dable a. capable of taiding, 
or being aided. APdance, aid. Ai*ded p/U a. 
assisted. Ai'der, one who, or that which, aids. 

Aid (Ad). 1460. [a. OFr. aide , aiudei-- 

L. adjuta , sb. f. pa. pple. of adjuvare. ] 1. 

Help, succour, relief 1475. 9. Eng. Law. 

Help in defending an action, legally claimed 
from some one who has a joint interest in the 
defence 1625. 3. Anything helpful ; esp. in 

pi. aids and appliances 1597. 4. Eng. Hist. A 

pecuniary grant in aid to the king ; later, an 
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exchequer loan 1460. 3. A pecuniary con- 
tribution by a vassal to his lord 1590. 6. Fr. 

Hist, {pi.) Customs-dues 17x4. 7. An assis- 

tant ; pi. auxiliaries, (Cf. Fr. aide , and Eng. 
help.) 1569. 

x. Dispatch Those Centuries to our a. Corial. 1. 
vii. 3. a. Topray in aid : to claim a. (sense 3). Aid* 
/rarer 1 the appeal therefor. 3. Exercise.. an a. 
to Physick 1711. 5. Aids, ‘Pur faire fits chiualer 

& pur file marier* Swinburn. 6 . Court of Aids : 
the Court that supervised the customs-dues. Hence 
Al’dful a. full of aid, helpful. Al’dleiB a. fuse- 
less; unassisted. 

Aidant (Adfint), a. 1475. [a. OFr.: see 
prec.J Assisting 1483. As sb. rare. A helper 

,4 ifde. short for AIDE-DE-CAMP. 

|| Aide-de-camp (ed-d*-kah*, A*d-d2-kpin). 
PI. aides-de-camp. 1670. [Fr.l Mil. An 
officer who assists a general in the held, by 
conveying his orders, procuring him intelli- 
gence, etc. 

t Ai*el. Also ayle, ayel, etc. ME. [a. OFr. 
aiel , aieul, aiol : — late L. +aviolus, dim. of 
avus .] A grandfather -1502. 

Writ ofAile, Ayle , Ayel, Ael (Law) : one which lay 
where a stranger had dispossessed the heir of lands 
of which his grandfather (lied seised. 

Aiger, obs. f. Lager sb. tidal bore. 

Aiglet, obs. f. Aglet. 

Aiglette, obs. f. Eaglet. 

Algre, obs. f. Eager a Rour. 

|| Aigre-doux, -ce, a. 1523. [Fr.] Mixed 
of sweet and sour. 

Aigrette (A grot) 1645. [a. Fr.] 1. 

The Lesser White Heron ; see Egret 1845. 
9. A tuft of feathers, like an Egret’s ; a spray 
of gems, etc., worn on the head 1645. 3. In 

Scie nc e applied to the pappus of the Dandelion, 
etc. ; the tufts on the heads of insects, etc. ; 
rays of light from behind the moon in solar 
eclipses 1816. 

1 1| Aigue-marine. 1765. [Fr.] Aqua- 

marine. 

Aiguille (A-gw/ 1 , -wil). 1816. [a. Fr ] 

A slender, sharply-pointed peak ; esp. those of 
the Alps. Hence Ai guille*eque a. shaped 
like an a. 

AlguUlette (Agwile t). 1816. [a. Fr.] 

— Aglet. Hence Ai guilletted a. 

Aik. aiken, obs. north, f. Oak, Oaken. 
Aikinite (A kinait). 1837. [f. A. Atkin .] 

Min. A sulpharsenite ore, crystallizing in the 
ortho-rhombic system. 

Ail (Al), v. [OE. eg/an.] +1. trans To 
afflict {rare) ME. a. imfers . To trouble, affect 
unusually. (Now only in interrog rel., and 
indef. sentences ) OE. +3. To hinder -1563. 
4. intr. To be ill ME. ; or fin trouble -1817. 

a. What ayleth the people that they wepe Covfr- 
dale. 4. And when he ails, .he is .peevish Richard- 
son. Hence Ai'ling vbl. sb. = Ailment; ppl. a. 
ill, suffering. Ailment, the fact of ailing; disorder. 

Ail (Al), sbfi ME. [£.thevb.] Trouble; 
affection. 

i Ail, sb . 2 [OE. eg/.] The awn of barley, 
etc. -1787. 

|| Allan to, ailantus (Alaent o, -t£s) 1845. 

if. Aylanto , Tree of the gods, the Amboyna 
name ; whence mod.L. Ailantus , corrupted in 
Eng. to Ailanthus, after Gr. dtvtfof.] Hot. An 
East Indian tree (N. 0 . Simarubacex ), grown 
in S. Europe for shade, and for its leaves, the 
favourite food of a species of silkworm. Erron. 
called ‘Japan Varnish Hence Aila'ntery, 
a grove of a. trees. Aila*ntic a. Chem. of or 
belonging to the A , as ai lan tic acid. Aila'n- 
tine, improp. aila*nthlne a. of or belonging to 
the A., or the A. silkworm ; sb. silk from the A. 
silkworm ( Hombyx Cynthia ). 

Ailette (Ale't). 1440. [a. Fr., dim. of 

aile • -L. ala.] A steel plate worn by men-at- 
arms on their shoulders, whence the mod. 
epaulette. 

Aim (Am), v. ME. [prob. f. OFr esmer 
: — L. ses/imare and OFr. aesmer : — late L. ad- 
sestimare. ] +i. To esteem ; to reckon ; to 

guess -1602 ; to plan -1604. 9. intr. To 

calculate or direct one’s course, to attain ; 
fig. to endeavour earnestly. Const, at ; j 
dat. inf. ; occas. for , perh. after make />. | 
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ME. 3. intr. To calculate the direction of 
anything about to be launched (at an object), 
as a missile, a blow, etc. ; fig. to try to hit, or 
obtain. Const, at. ME. 4. tra ns. To direct 
(a missile, or blow] ; esp. to direct with the eye, 
or point a gun, etc. (at) ; fig. to direct any 
proceeding against 1573. 5. ad sol. To take 

aim ; to form designs 1588. 

a. A. for the Steeple Guide Book. z A at his 
breast Pops. 4. Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John 
Abbvtiinot. j. 1 aime a Mile beyond the Moone 
Tit. A. iv. Hi. 65. Hence Aimed ppl. a. test*, 
mated \ directed at a mark, etc. Ai'iner. 

Aim (Am), sb. [the vb. as sb.] +1. Con- 
jecture -1695 ; course, direction -1679. a. 
The act of aiming ME. Also fig. 3. A mark 
or butt {Obs. in lit. sense) -1632 ; fig. an object, 
purpose 16215. 

x. Aimes and chesses Jewel. a. A certaine aime 
he tooke At a faire Vestall Mid*. N. u. i. 157. t To 
give aim : to guide by informing of the result of a 
preceding shot. fTocryaim: to encourage archers 
by crying out * Aim l ' Free from . . selfish A. Wesley 
3. The aym of Punishment is not a revenge, but 
terrour Hobbes. Hence Ai'niful a. full of pur- 
pose ; whence Ai'mfully adv. APmleaa a. pur- 
poseless ; whence APmleaaly adz., Ai’mle&aness. 
Ain't (Ant). 1778. Later variant of An’T, 
now illiterate or dial. 

Air (e*i). ME. [a. OFr. air L. aerem, 
a. Gr. di7p, f. detv. The later senses, external 
manner , musical mode , were adopted c 1600 
from Fr. air , and are prob. not f. OFr. a ire. 
Aerie, but are extensions of the idea of 

• atmosphere ’.J 1 . Atmospheric air. 1. 

The gaseous substance which envelops the 
earth, and is breathed by all land animals ; 
one of the four elements of the ancients, now 
known to be a mechanical mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen, carbonic acid gas, and traces of 
other substances as contaminations ME Also 
fig. fa. Any aeriform body, as a gas , a 
vapour -1819. 8- The whole body of air 

surrounding , or (pop ) above the earth ME 
Also fig. 4. A special state of the atmo- 
sphere, as night air , etc. 1479 ; esp. fresh air 
ME ; miasma ME. ; -f-effluvium, odour ME. 
5. Air in motion ; a breeze, current, or draught 
1535. Bre.it h ; fig. popular applause 

-1821. 7-7. Hence, inspiration, whispers 

-1660. 8. fig. {('f. 3 and 5.) Public expo- 

sure, publicity 1601. 

x. As transparent, as colourless, as invisible as 
the a. we breathe Huxley. 3. A bird of the aire 
shall carry the voyce heel. x. ao. An open air meeting 
(mod.). In the air: x. a. In men’s minds every- 
where abroad ; b. in an uncertain state. a. Mil. Pro- 
truded into the open country, with its flank unpro- 
tected. 3. To build (castles') in the air : to form 
unsul*stantial projects. 4. Tne cold winter a. 1649; 
one’s native a. Pope ; change of a. i860. Abroad to 
lake the a. Massinger. Foul a. and gas fumes 1861. 
Hunting conies by the a. 1607. p. Bring with thee 
ayres from Heauen or blasts from Hell Hand. 1. iv.41. 
In the a. of the door (mod.). 8. To take air : to 

* get wind Least the deuice take a. Twei. N. 11. iv, 
M4- 

II. Manner, appearance. 1. Outward ap- 
pearance, look, style 1596. 9. Of a person : 

Mien, gesture, manner (arch.) 1599 ; fmood 
-1728. 3. An affected appearance 1660. 

+4. Stylishness -1816. 

1. Seest thou not the ayre of the Court in these 
enfolding* Wiut. T. iv. iv. 755. With the a. of a secret 
Pora, of a paradox Hume. r. Her a., if not her 
words Byron. With a decisive a. Buii.fr. 3. Taking 
the a. of a supercilious mentor Geo. Euot. To give 
oneself airs Fielding. 

III. In music [=•> musical mode]. i. Con- 

nected succession of musical sounds ; song-like 
music, melody 1590. 9. concr. A piece of 

music to be sung or played as a * solo with 
or without a distinct harmonized accompani- 
ment ; a melody 1604 ; fa sprightly tune or 
song -1789. 3- The predominant part of 

a harmonized composition, in part-music usu, 
the soprano part 1819. +4. A part-song 1597 

s. Any ayre of musicke Merck. V. v. i. 76. 

Comb . : &.-ball, a ball inflated with a., a toy | -bath, 
an arrangement for drying chemical substances; -bed. 
one with a mattress inflated with a.; -bladder, (1) 
a sac filled with a. in an animal or plant ; also, a 
vesicle in glass, etc.; (31 the swimming-bladder of 
fishes; -bone, a bone for the reception of a., as in 
birds; -box, <x) the Air-chamber of a fire-engine or 
life.boat ; (2) a square wooden tube used in mining to 
convey a. into the face of a single drift ; -brake, one 
worked by condensed a. ; -brick, one perforated for 
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ventilation i -canal; -caning, the eating enclosing 
the base of a steamer chimney, to keep heat off the 
deck i -can tie, a visionary project i -cavity, an 
intercellular space in water-plants; -cell, nny small 
cavity filled with a. i esp. (in small cells in the 
lun^s of animals, forming the extremities of the 
ramifications of the bronchial tubes; air-cavities in 
plants; -chamber, (x) any envity filled with a. in 
an animal or plant ; (a) in a pump, etc., a receptacle 
containing a., which, when compressed, maintains a 
constant pressure upon the water ; an air-vessel ; 
whence -chambered at -cock, a stop-cock to let 
a. out or in ; -cushion, one inflated with a. ; -drain, 
a covered channel round a foundation to prevent 
damp ; -duct, a passage for a., esp. to the air-bladder 
of fishes ; -engine, one actuated by heated a. ; -foun- 
tain, one actuated by compressed a. ; -grating, one 
for the entrance of a. under floors, etc. ; -gun, one 
projecting halls, etc, by compressed a. r -hammer, 
one moved by compressed a. ; -head, -ing, a smaller 
passage in a mine, driven parallel with the gate-road, 
to carry a. for ventilation; -holder, an air-tight 
vessel or receiver; -hole, one to admit a.; s^ec. a 
breathing-place in the ice, in rapid rivers ; the^cavities 
in a metal casting, produced by a. ; -jacket, one with 
air-tight lining, to give buoyancy in water, when in- 
flated; -liue, (a) a bee-line I (J>) a line of aircraft; 
-monger, a visionary projector ; -pillow (s<*e -cush- 
iony ; -pipe, one of ihe bronchial tubes ; a ventilating 
pipe; -plant, an epiphyte, which has roots uncon- 
nected with the ground; -poise, an instrument for 
weighing a.; -port a port-hole in a ship for ventila- 
tion ; -pump, a machine for exhausting the a out of 
a vessel by the strokes of a piston ; -root, the root 
of an epiphyte, which hangs in a. ; -sac ( - -cell) ; 
-scuttle ( «* -port *) ; -shaft, a straight passage, usu. 
vertical, for admitting a. into a mine or tunnel; 
•stone, an aerolite ; -stove, one which heats a 
passing br tween its surface and its casing; -thermo- 
meter, one measuring temperature by the expansion 
of a column of a.; -threads, those of the gossamer 
spider seen floating in the a ; -tight a., impermeable 
to a. 17601 whence -tightly adv , ; -trap, one for pre- 
venting the escape of Toul a. from sewers, etc 
b. In comb, relating to flying mac hines or aviation, 
as a -base, -/feet, -line, -linsr t -mail, -pilot, -sickness ; 
a. force, that part of the forces of a country (in 
Great Britain, Royal Air Force, abbrev. R.A.F.) 
which consists of officers and men with the necessary 
flying machines ; so a.-commodore, -marshal ; 
•port * [ i'ORT sb 'ha place containing an aerodrome 
at which flying machines start on or bind from their 
voyages t so -station; a. raid, a raiding attack by 
aircraft upon an enemy : -worthy a., in fit condition 
to travel through the air. 

Hence Ai rless a. void of air ; stuffy • still 
Air (e-j), v. 1530. [i. ptec.J I. tram. 

To expose to the open air ; to ventilate, a. To 
expose to heat, diy or warm at the fire 1610. 3. 
rrjl. I oexposeonesell to the fresh air 1611. Also 
in/r. ( a>ch .) 1633. 4 .fig. To wear openly ; and 
hence, to show oil 1611. Also refi. and i«/r. 1670. 

t. To a. doublet and cloak Scott, a room 1861. 
a. Air'd at the fue 1759- 3 * 1 ° *• myself in my 

native fields Lamb. 4. I begge. .leaue to ayre this 
jewel Cymb. ii.iv.q 8 Airing a snowy hand Trnnvson. 
Hence Aired (e®id) ptfr. and a. ventilated, or dried 
by heat ; in comb having an air (said of bieath, man- 
ner, mien, tune). Ai’rer, one who or 1 hat which airs ; 
spec, a frame for airing Jothea. Ai ring vbL sb. the 
action of A 1* v. 1, a ; a walk, ride.or drive to take the 
sir ; exercising horses in the open air. 

Airiest), Sc. cr), adv. (Sc. f. Ere.] For- 
merly ; early. 

Air day or late day Scon. 

Air e. Sc. f. F.yrr, a circuit court. 
fAir-balloo-n. 1753. - Balloon. 

Aircraft (e*M,kroft). 1907. [Craft 8.] 
Flying machines collectively. 
fAire, sbA 1581. [a. OF. aire : — L.ara.] 
An altar -1653. 

+Aire,f£. 2 ME. [a.OF.tfiVr.] Early f. Aerie 
- 1706. Hence fAire v. to build an aerie. 
Airedale (es-jd/'l). A district in the W. 
Riding of Yorkshire; A. terrier » a breed of 
large rough-haired dogs. 

Airily (e**nli), adv. 1766. [f. Airy a.] 

In an airy manner; thinly, lightly; with light 
hearts, gaily ; jauntily. So AFrtaeas. 
Airman (S»jm£n). 1910 The pilot of an 
aeroplane or airship. So Ai'rwoman. So Air- 
manship [after seamanship \ 1864. 

Airplane lerjp^n). 1907. - Aeroplanes. 
Airship (e*ujlp). 1888. f After GJuftsckiff*] 
A dirigible motor-driven balloon, usu. cigar- 
shaped. 

Alrt (e*'Jt, Sc, iri), sb . 1470. [app. a. 

Gael, esird, a height.] A quarter of the com- 
pass; a direction. Hence Airt v. to guide. 
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Ai*r-ve*8el. 1676. i. Nat. Hist . Any 
vessel used for containing air ; esp. the tracheae 
of insects, and the spiral vessels in plants, a. 
Hydrant. — AlR-CHAMBER. 1819. 

Airway (e»*aw4i). 1859. [t Air sb. + 

Way sb . J 1. A passage for air, esp. one for 
ventilation in a mine. a. The route of a service 
of aeroplanes or airships 1908. 

Airy (e**ri), a. ME. [f Air rA] I. Of 
the atmosphere. 1. +Atmospheric, aerial 
-1677; performed in the air x6aa ; placed high 
in the air, lofty; hence, heavenly (poet.) 1590. 
a. Exposed to the air; breezy 1596. 

I t. The a. voyage 1878. The aery Mountain Den- 
ham. A. brows Marlowe. a. A more a. mode of 
' life Johnson. 

IL Of the substance. 1. Composed of air, 
air-like, immaterial ME.; light or buoyant as 
air 1598; elastic 1643; sprightly 1644; delicate 
in imagination 1779. »• Unsubstantial as air; 

unreal 1590; superficial, flippant 1598; visionary 
1667. +3. Assuming airs -1606 ; of a good air 

a. shapes Addison. An a. bridge, tread Scott. 
A. Songs and Galiardt 1674. The fancy of Spenser; 
and.. the a. dream that hovers over it Hazlitt. a. 
A. nothings Midi. N. v. i. 16. An ayrie, and ineere 
borrow’d thing B. Jons. An a. metaphysician Burks. 

Airy, obs. and dial. f. Area, 

Aisle (ail). ME. [Orig. a. OFr. eh , eele 
: — L. ala wing (contr. from axilla). In Eng. 
confused with ile t vie island, refash., a 1700. 
as isle , and recently, after Fr. atle, as aisle.') 
i. A wing or lateral division of a church ; the 
part on either side of the nave, usu. divided from 
it by a row of pillars. Also fig. ta. Cross aisle : 
a transept -177a. 3. Also, a. Any division of a 

church 176a ; b. (quasi Alley) A passage in a 
church between tne rows of pews or seats 1731. 

s. Long iles extend Pope. A double isle Ray. As 
ho treads the solemn aile 1783. fig. Aisles of the 
forest 1854, of the pine B. Taylor. 3. b * Aisle [..to 
bo written ail*.\ The walks In a churth or wings of 
a nuire * Johnson. Hence Aisled adj. furnished 
wuh aisles ; pple. placed in an a. Arsleless a. 
unfurnished with aisles. 

Ait 1 (*U). [OE. IggaO, igeotf, perh. dim. of 
leg island. The t is obscure. The Inter -et. 
and -ot, are mod. after islet, Fr. Hot. Sec Eyot.] 
An islet or small isle ; esp. one in a river. 

Ait 2 , aitt. Sc. and north. — Oat. 

Aitch (the letter) ; see Ache sb .3 and H. 

Aitch-bone (^-t/bJorn). ME. forig. nache- 
or nagt- bone, a. OFr. nachc , nagt : — late L. 
*«i itica {. natis ; sre NACHE. For loss of n, cf. 
Adder. Erron. refash, as H-, tee-, edge- bone. \ 
The bone of the rump, or the cut of beef lying 
over it. 

Aith, obs. or dial. f. Oath. 

Aitiology, obs. var. of Etiology. 

Ajar (ad^au), adv l ME. [A prefix + 
Char, OE. cyrr a turn.] On the turn, slightly 
opened, as a door. Erron. at jar. 

The dim lattice is a. Scott. 

Ajar,o <&. 2 1553- [A prepA + Jar sb . ; or 
for at jar.) In a jarring state, out of harmony. 

A. with the world Hawthorne. 

Ajee (ad^r), adv. Se. tad dial. Also agee. 
1733. [A prep. 1 + Jek.] Aside; (of a gate) 
ajar. Also fig. 

Ajog (id 3F*g)i adv. 1879. [A P re P^\ O n 
the jog. 

Ajoint (id^oi’nt), adv. 1840. [A prepN\ 
On a joint or pivot. Jointed, supple. 

Ake, earlier and better f. Ache v. 
fAkehorne, erron. f. Acorn. 

Aker, obs. f. Acre; var. of Acker, tidal 
bore. 

Aketon, -toun, obs. vars. of Acton, 
Haqueton. 

Akimbo (Ski-mboo), adv . ME. [?] The 
hand resting on the hips, and the elbow turned 
outwards. 

With his arm a. 1797. Both arms a. Browning. 

Akin ( 4 ki*n). 1558. [contr. from of kin.') 
A. adv. t. Of kin, by way of blood relation- 
ship. a. Of things : Of nature or character, 
in character 1633. See also Kin 3 b. 

a. To Love, Fears neare akinne P. F letches. 

B. adj. (Only after its sb.) 1. Of the same 
kin; related by blood 1586. s. Of things: 
Allied in character, etc. 1603. 
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t. Mother and he arp a. Foote. a. The sensation 
was a. to giddiness Tyndall. Hence fAki-nd a. 
Fuller. 

[| Akinesia (sekinPsiA). 7878. [a. Gr.] Phys. 
Paralysis of the motor nerves. Also Akinesia. 
Hence Akine‘slc a. 

Akmite (ae-kmoit). 1837. [f. Gr. d«M^.] 

Mm. A bisilicate of the Amphibole group. 
Aknee ( 4 nr), adv . ME. [f. On + Knee.] 
On one's knee or knees. 

Aknow, obs. f. Acknow v. 

Akre [app. f. akem as //.], obs. C Acorn. 
Al, obs. f. All, retained in comp, in albeit , 
almighty, etc. 

A 1 -, prefA — L. ad- bef. /, OFr. a -, refash, 
later after L. as al-. Occas. for a- (not » L. 
al-), as in a(t)lay. 

A 1 -, pref\ the Arab, article, as in alcohol , etc. 
-al, suffix l , of adjs. and sbs. I. adj. repr. 
L. -a l is = 'of the kind of, pertaining to*. In 
Eng. -al is suffixed to any L. sb., as in bas-al, 
etc. ; to Gr. sbs. , as in baptismal, etc. ; to L. adjs. 
in -eus, - ius , - uus , -mus, -is, and Gr. adjs. in 
-nos, -oei&rjs, as comical, spheroidal. 9. sb. Adjs. 
in - al - used subst. in L. have been adopted 
in Eng. ; and OFr, -aille, -ail, -al, f. L -alia 
(ncut. pi.) became an Eng. formative of nouns of 
action, as in AFr. arrivaille arrival. 

-al, suffix 2 ( — tf/cohol or o/dehyde), as in 
chloral, ethal . 

II A la (a- la). 1646. [Fr. d la (sc. mode ) ] 
After the (specified) manner, method, or style, 
as d la f ran fatse ; hence d la Peine (— d la 
mode de la Reine), etc. 

II Ala (el- 14 ) PI. alas (eOf). 1755- [I-] I. 

Any wing-like process ; esp. (Phys.) a lateral 
cartilage of the nose ; ( Dot .) -fan axil ; a side 
petal of a papilionaceous corolla 1794. 9 . 

Arch . A side apartment of a Roman house. 
Cf. Aisle. 183a. 

tAlaba-ndine. ME. [a. L. alabandina 
(sc. gemma), f. Alabanda in C&ria.] 1. 
Almandine -1656. 3. = next. 

Alabandite (eel&barndait). [f. Alabanda 
(see prec.). ] Min. A native iron-black sub- 
metallic sulphide of manganese, called also 
manganblende. Dana. 

Alabarch (aH&bSjk). 1737. [ad. L. 
nliibarches, a. Gr.) Title of the chief magistrate 
of the Jews at Alexandria under the Ptolemies. 
Alabaster (arlabarstaj, se l&l>a*st?j). ME. 
[a. OFr. alabastre (albdtre), ad. L., a. Gr. &\a- 
/ 3 aorpot , prop. dAdfraaro*.) 1. A term for sul- 
phate of lime or gypsum, occurring white, yellow, 
red, or clouded (Modem or Gypseous A.) ; also 
for the varieties of stalugmitic carbonate of lime 
used by the ancients ( Oriental or Calcareous A.). 
a. A box for unguents, made of alabaster ME. 
t3. A liquid measure — half the sextary. 4. 
adj , (sb. as attrib.) Of or like alabaster 1526. 

x. Like his Grandsire cut in Alablaster Merck. V. 
1. i. 84. 4. An a. boxe of precious oyutment Tindai k. 

Babes’, .a. innocent arms Shahs, vars Alabla*ater 
(16-1 7th c.), N AJabastri-tea. Hence Alaba strine 
a of or like a. 

|| Alaba-strum. 1706. Bot. A flower-bud. 
Alablaster, obs. f. Alabaster and Ar- 

BLASTER. 

!|A la carte (selakait, Fr. alakart). x8a6. 
[Fr. » by the card.] Said of meals ordered by 
separate items : opp. to Table d'h6te. 
Alack (Mark), int. 1480. [f. A in t. O ! 
+ Lack sb. 1 used as exclam.] An exclam, of 
pity or shame; hence of regret or surprise. 
arch., foct., or dial. 

A. I our friend is gone Tennyson, Alack the 
davl alack-a-day: shame to, woe worth, the day t 
Aplict. lach-a-day , of surprise only. 

fAla-ck, adv. rare . 15138. [A prepA + 

Lack. ] Lacking -1587. 
tAla-Crious, a. 160a. [f. L. alacris .] 

Lively. Hence tAla-crionmly adv. fAla** 
criouaneea. var. Ala’crltona (rare). 
Alacrity ( 4 l 8 e-krlti). 1510. [a. L. ala - 

critatem.'] Cheerful readiness, promptitude, 
liveliness, sprightliness. 

That meruelouae alacritee languished More. A. of 
spirit Rick. IU % v. iii. 73, (of) Visage Steels. Grate- 
ful a. Scott. 

||Alala% 1675. [Dor.Gr.] A Greek battle- 
cry. Hobbes. 
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Ala*lia* 1878. [f. Gr. £ + XoX*a.] Med. 

Loss of speech. 

Aialite (ae-l&lait). [f. Ala, in Tyrol.] A 
Malacolite or Diopside. Dana. 

II Alameda (al&m/‘d&). 1843. [Sp.] A 

public walk, shaded with trees, 
t Aland *re. im8. [f. a, la, mi , re.} Mus. 
The lowest tone out one in Aretine’s scale -1760. 

Alamoda lity. 1753. [a. mod.L ala- 

moda litas, f. next.] The quality of being A la 
mode. 

A. — a good and pregnant word Southey. 

Alamode, ||& la mode (ae-lamffad, Fr. 
alami'd). 1649. fa. Fr.j 1. phr. In the 
fashion. a. as adj. Fashionable 1650. +3. 
mbst. A fashion or mood >1683. 4. A thin 

light glossy black silk 1676. 

a. A. silk 1 see 4. A. bee/: scraps of beef boiled 
down into a stew. 4. The alamodes of Lyons 
Macaulay. 

Alamort, \\h la mort (eel&m^ut, Fr. 

al&md'r). 1592. [Fr. ; occas. all amort , 
whence Amort.] i. adv. To the death, 
a. adj. Sick to death ; dispirited, 
a. What sweeting all-mort Tam. Shr. iv. Hi. 36. 

fAlan, ME. [a. OFr.] A wolf-hound. 
Chaucer. 

Aland (dlae'nd), adv. ME. [A prepy + 
Land.] fin the country -1568 ; ashore 
(arch.) ; to the land ME. 

Alanine (se-l&noin). 1863. [f. Alde- 

hyde) + -INK ; the -an - is euphonic.] 1. 
The * acid ’ monamide C s H 7 NO a , derived from 
Lactic acid by replacement of the alcoholic 
hydroxyl by NH a . a. (in pi.) A name for 
the group of acid amides, derived from the 
lactic senes. 

Alamtin. 1847. [f. Germ, alant elecam- 

pane, Inula H'leniumT) Ckem. — Inulin. 
Alar a. 1839. [ad. L. a/arts, f. 

ala.] 1. Of or belonging to wings 1847 ; 
wing-shaped 1839. a. Bot. and Phys. Axil- 
lary 1858. 

t Ala-rge, v. ME. [a. OFr. alargir.} To 
increase -1560. Also intr. (OFr. s' alargir.) 
Alarm (&la\im), sb. Also alarum (now 
pronounced ttlaeTiim). ME. [a. 

OFr. alarme , a. It. allarme ** all' armc / 
Mistaken in 17th c. for all atm!] L As a 
phrase. +1. ini. An exclam. =» ‘ To arms ’ 
-1600. fa. quasi-i£. The call to arms, by 
crying alarme / or otherwise. With cry, sound, 
etc. -1594. 

1. Crying alarme, help Holland. a. Strike 
alarum, drummes Shaks. 

II As sb. with pi. 1. A call to arms 
1548 ; news of approaching hostility 1812 
9. A sound to warn of danger, or to arouse ; 
tip. a sudden peal rung out by a tocsin, or a 
chime by a clock 1592. Also fig. 3. The 
mechanism which sounds the a. ; also fig 
Usu. alarum. 1586. 4. A warning of 

danger of any kind 1591. 5 - Fencing. A 

step or stamp made on the ground with the 
advancing foot 1579. 6. A dm (arch.) 1523 

f7. A sudden attack ; a surprise -1681. 8. 

A state of excitement caused by danger appre- 
hended 2587. 

1. The .scouts Bring swift alarums in Southey. a. 
fig. An alarum against Usurers Lodck. 4. Your . 
benevolence took the alarm J unius So to give the a. 
t. This alarum in the elements Kkais. 8. A blan- 
ket in th‘ Alarum of feare caught vp Haml. n. ii. 5^. 
Comb. : &lar(u)m -bell, one rung as a signal of danger; 
also fig. ; alar(u)m-clock, -watch, one which rings 
loudly at any pro-appointed hour; alar(u)iu- gauge. 


fur each regiment to march to in case of an a. ; -word, 
a watchword. Hence Al&Tmism, the profession 
or pra«-iu.e of the alarmist. Ala’rniist, a panic- 
monger. 

Alarm (filaum), v. 1590. [f. the sb.] 

f 1. To call to arms -1718 ; to rouse to action 
-1768. 9. To arouse to a sense of danger, 

to put on the alert 1651. 3. To keep in 

excitement i66x. 4 To excite with sudden 

fear or apprehension of danger 1653. 

a. For the purpose of alarming the guards Macau- 
lay. 4. 1 am alarmed at the. aspect of affairs 
{mod.). Hence Ala*rmable a. liable to be alarmed. 
AlaTmed ppl. a. aroused, on the watch ; disturbed. 


Ala-nnedly adv. Ala-rming ppl. a. disturbing 
with apprehension of danger. Al&*nnwgly adv. 

Alarum, var. of Alarm, now only poet., 
or in senses of sb. II, 2, 3. 

Alary (/HAri), a. 1658. [ad. L. alarius , 
f. Ala.] Of or pertaining to wings or alx. 
Alas (Ala’s), int. ME. [a. OFr. ha las, 
j las (hilas), f. ha ! * Ah 1 + las L. lassum.] 
An exclam, of unhappiness, sorrow, pity, etc, 
Alas the heauy day Oth. iv. ii. 4a. 

llAlastor (Ala*st6i). rare. 1810. [a. Gr., 

f. d priv. + Xcurr-, Aa 0 c«\] A relentless spirit ; 

a Nemesis. „ 

Alate (Al/it), adv. arch. ME. [Aprep.% 
+ Late. J Of late. 

Alate (Ji-l/it), a. 1668. [ad. L., alalus , 
f. ala.] Having wings or wing-like appen- 
dages. var. A’lated a. _ 

Alatemus (selAtauntfs). 1607. [f. L. ala 
wing + temus three.] Bot. An evergreen 
shrub ( Rhamnus Alatemus) of the genus 
Rhamnaccx or Buckthorns. 

Alation (/d/i-Jan). [a. Fr., f. L. alalus , f. 

ala.] A winged condition ; the mode in which 
the wings of insects are disposed. 

Alaunt, var. of Alan. 

+Alay*, v. 1508. [?] Term of art : ‘To 

carve ’ a pheasant. 

Alb (sclb). [OE. albc, ad. late L. alba (sc. 
tunica, or ves/is).] A tunic of white cloth, 
reaching to the feet, and enveloping the person ; 
worn by priests in religious ceremonies, and 
occ. by consecrated kings. _ 

[Sigismund] was buryed in his regall a. 1606. 

Albacore (x-lbak6«j). 1579. [a. Pg. 

albacor, i. Arab, al bukr , the young camel.] 
A fish ; prop, a large species of Tunny 
(Thynnus), found in the Atlantic ; also loosely, 
of other species, var. Albicore (Fr. ) 

Alban (a;-l ban). 1863. [f. L fl/k.] A 

white crystalline resinous substance extracted 
from gutta-percha on treatment with alcohol, 
etc. 

Albata (£lb/>-t&). 1848. [a. L. albata 

adj. fem ] A white metallic composition ; 
German silver. 

+Alba*tion. 1612. [ad. med.L. albation- 
em.] 1. Alchem. — AlbificatioN. 2. 
Dusting ; ?ong. with a white powder 1612. 

Albatross ae lb&tr^s). 1681. [npp. Pg- 
Alcatras, altered, perh. after albus white, 
the albatross being white, to albi -, albe-, 
albatross.] fi. The Frigate-bird, * Al- 
catras 2. -1753. 3 A family of birds 

allied to the Petrels (Order Tubinares), inhabit- 
ing the Pacific and Southern Oceans The 
gieat Albatross, Diomedca exulans, is the 
largest of sea-birds. 

Albe. 1697. [Eng. foim of Alhum.] 
Rom. Antiq. A register. 

Albe*, conj. arch. Also al be, allbe, all 
be. * Albeit. 

Albedo (arlbrda). 1859. [L.] White- 

ness ; spec, in Astr . The proportion of the 
solar light incident upon an element of the 
surface of a planet, which is agair reflected 
from it. 

Albeit (JlbPiO, conj. ME. [prop, phr., 
— all though it be that ; see All adv 1 1. 

Admitting (that) 1460. 2. Allliougn ME. 

3. In eontr. cl. : even if 1795. 

a. All bee it he coulde not saye naye More. 3. 
A certain (a. uncertain) morrow Thackkhay. 

Albert fa? Iba.it). In full Albert chain. 
1883. [f. Albert , the Prince Consort of Queen 

Victoria. J A kind of watch-chain. 

Albertlte f.e lbaitaii). 1875. [f. Albert , 

New Brunswick.] Min. A jet-black bitumin- 
ous mineral found in New Brunswick. 

A-Jbert-type. 1875. [f. name of inventor.] 
A method of printing in ink from photographic 
plates ; also, the picture so printed. 
Albescent faibe-sent), a. 1831. [ad. L. 
albescentem, albe see re ,J Growing or passing 
into white. 

Albespyne, -ine (sclbespain). ME. [a. 
OFr. albespine (mod. aubdpine) : — L, alba spina. ] 
Whitethorn, hawthorn, arch. 
fAlbeston(e. ME. [a. OFr. albe s ton, 
var asbeston, a. L.] — Asbestos -1567. 


Aibicant, ppl a. 1879. L* stlH- 

cantem ; see next. 1 Growing white. 

Albicattan (selbik/i-fan). 1879. [f. L. 

albi cat-, albicare, f. albus.] The process of 
growing white ; esp. the development of light 
patches, bands, etc. in the foliage of plants. 
Albicore, var. of Albacore. 
fAlbifica tion. ME. [a. Fr., ad. L. albi- 
ficationem \ see Albify.] Alchem. The pro- 
cess or art of making white -1592. 

Albifloroua, a. 1879. \L L. albus + 
fior- + -ous.] Bot . White-flowered. 

Albinfe (se-lbin). 1817. [f. L. albus.'] 
Min. An opaque white apophyllite found in 
Bohemia. 

Albines (oe-lbinz), sb. pi. 1879. [f. I.. 
albus. ] Veg. Phys. Small colourless Bodies 
found with aleuron grains. 

Albino (fclbrn*, *lbai*no). PI. -OB. 1777. 
[a. Sp. or Pg. (orig. applied by the Pg. to 
white African negroes), j 1. A human being 
having a congenital deficiency of colouring 
pigment in the skin, hair, and eyes, so that the 
former are white, and the eyes pink. 9 . 
Applied also to animals, as white mice, etc., 
and to plants lacking chlorophyll 1859. 
Hence A*lbine99 ( a female a. Albinism, 
Albi mo Ism, the condition of being an a. 

Albite (se lbait). 1843. [f. L. albus.] 

Mm. White or soda feldspar. Hence Albi*- 
tic a. of the nature of, or containing, a. 

Albollth. 1875. [f. L. albus + Gr. Aiflor.] 

A white cement made from magnesia and 
silica. 

||Albora*k. Obs. 1635. [Arab .1 A white 
mule ; esp. that which was said to have carried 
Mohammed up to heaven. 

||AlbugO (*fbi6-gtf). ME. [L., f. albus.] 
A disease of the eye, in which a white opaque 
spot forms on the transparent cornea. Hence 
Albugi*nean a. of or like the white fibrous 
tissue of the eye. Albugl’neoua a. ** Albu- 
GlNEAN ; albuminous. tAlbu-ginou* a . albu- 
minous tAlbu'ginouanesa. 

|| Album 1 (seTb#m). PI. albums. 1651. 
[a. L album, a blank tablet ; orig. used as L. ) 
1. Rom. Antiq. A tablet on which the prxtor's 
edicts and other public matters were recorded 
for public information 1753. 9. A blank 

book in which to insert autographs, verses, 
drawings, stamps, etc. 1651. 3. A Visitors' 

Book 1775. Hence Albumean a. relating to 
albums ; Albumeas, a female keeper of an a. 
(Nonce-tods) LAMB. 

til Album *. 1527. [f. L. album.] I. 

Path. Leucorrliea. a. Rent paid in white 
money or silver -1775. 

Albumen (dHbiirmen). * 599 - [a- L.] 
x. The white of an egg. 9. 'I he substance 
which exists nearly pure in the while of an egg, 
and is a constituent of animal solids and fluids, 
and of the tuberous roots and seeds of plants ; 
see Albumin 1800. 3. But. The substance 

which surrounds the embryo in many seeds ; 
the endosperm or pensperm 1677. Hence 
Albu’menize v. to cover, coat, or impregnate, 
with a. Albu-menixer, one who albumeniscs. 

Albumin (aelbiw min). 1869. [a. Fr. 

album me, f. L. albumin-.] A class of ALBU- 
MINOIDS, comprising those soluble in water 
Albumen 2), in dilute auds, and in alkalis 
(and or alkali albumins). Hence Albu- 
minate, a combination of a. with certain bases, 
in which the a. acts as a very feeble acid. 
Albu'rainated ppl. a. albuminized. Albu- 
mlni’ferous a. pioducing a. Albu minl'mctar, 
a polarizing apparatus for measuring the a. in 
a liquid. Albumlntn, the substance of the 
cells enclosing the white of birds’ eggs. Albu • 
mini*paroua a. producing a. Albu*minlxe v. 
(Biol.) to convert into a. ; whence Albu mlnUa*- 
tlon, re-conversion of .1 tissue into a. ||AIbu- 
mLno sis, Path a condition of the blood In 
which there is an excess of a. 

Albumtno- (£lbiA*min^) v comb. f. of 
Albumen. i. adv. Albuminously, as in 
a.-flbroua. a. adj. Albuminous, as In a- 
chloride. 

Albuminoid (ilbifi’minoid), a. 1859. [f. 
L. albumin-. ] Like albumen. As sh. (in pi.) 
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m Albuminoid Principles : Organic compounds 
which form the chief part of the tissues of 
animals and plants. ■■ Protkids. 2873. 
Hence Albwminoi'dal a* 

Alb um i n ose (Albiwminda's), a . 1847. 
[ad. mocLL. albuminosus.] -= Albuminous 
1859. As sb, A crystalloid substance derived 
from albumen by the action of pepsin in weak 
acid solutions 18^7. 

Albuminous (&lbi£’min9s), a. 1791. [f. 

L. albumin-.] x. Of the nature or character 
of albumen or albumin. a. Dot . Containing 
albumen in the seed ; see Albumen 3. 3. 

fig. Insipid 1865. Hence Albu*mlnouaneaa. 
|| Albuminuria (&lbit*:miniG»'ria). 1854. [f. 
L. albumin - + Gr. ovpov.j Path, The escape of 
albumen in the urine. 

Album (se*lb^in). 1753. 1. - Alburnum. 
a. A fish ; the Bleak (in L. albumus). 
Alburnum (&lbd’jn#m). 1664. Ja.L.,f. 
a l bus.] The sap-wood in exogenous trees. 
Hence Albtrrnoua a. of, or of the nature of, a. 
Alcade, var. of Alcalde ; and erron. f. 
Alcayde. 

Alcahest, var. of Alkahest. 

Alcaic (selk^ik). Also alch-. 1630. [nd. 
L. alcatcus , a. Gr. dAuatubs, f. ’AAxator.] adj. 
Of or pertaining to Alcaeus, a lyric poet of 
Mytilene (c 600 b. c. ), or his metre 1637. sb. 
in pi Alcaic strophes. 

Alcald, var. of Alcayde. 

II Alcalde (alka*ld^). 1615. [Sp., ad. Arab. 
Cf. Cadi.] A sheriff or justic e, in Spain and 
Pot tugaL 

Alcali, etc. obs. var. of Alkali, etc. 

|| AlcaTina, -na. 1605. [a. Sp. alcana , a. 

Arab, al-kenna ; see Henna and Alkanet.] 
Bot. Egyptian Pnvet ( Lawsonia tnermis , N.O. 
/ ythraceze), or its leaves, etc. , used by Orientals 
to dye parts of the body reddish orange ; 
henna. 


Alcargen, alcarsin ; see Alk-. 

II Alcarraza (aelk&ra*zii, Sp. alk &ra •)>&). 
1818. (Sp., ad. Arab.] A porous earthenware 

vessel used for cooling water by evaporation. 
fA’lcatras, -ace, -ash. 1564. [a. Sp., 

T*g. alcatraz, var. of Pg. alcatruz the bucket of a 
water-wheel, applied orig. to the Pelican, which 
was supposed to draw up water in its beak. I 
||i. Sp. and Pg. name of the Pelican ; applied 
also to sea-mews, etc. +3. Eng. name for 
the Frigate Bird. 7' achy petes aquilus -169a. 
t3. ?A kind of albatross, prob. Diomedea 
fuligmosa -1775. 

||Alcavala (alkaWL'U). I77 6 - [Sp., ad 

Ar.ib. j A tax of ten per cent, upon sales. 
Adam Smi rn. 

uAlcayde (slkB'd, Sp. alkai-d*). 150a. 
[Sp., ad. Arab.] The governor of a fortress , 
the warden of a prison , (in Spain, Portugal, 
barbary, etc.). Dec. confused with Alcaldk. 
|| Alcazar (alka jiar). 1615. [Sp., ad. Arab.] 
A palace, fortress. 

tAlce. 1541. [a I ..aleeJ] An elk -1753. 
Alchemic, -al (rf:lke*mik, -ftl), a . ; also al 


chym*. 18x5. fad. med.L, alchimicus ; see 
Alchemy.] Of or belonging to alchemy. 
Also fig. Hence Alche'mically adv. 

Alchemist (se'lkftnist). 1514. [a. OFr. 
alquemiste , alkemiste ; see Alchlmy.] One 
who studies or practises alchemy. 

You are an Alcumist, make Gold of that Timon v. 
1.117. var, tA'lchemister. Hrnce Alchemi**- 
tic, -al a, fA*l chemistry, alchemy. 

Alchemize (ac-lk/'m^u), v. 1603. [f. 

Alchemist.] To change, as by alchemy. 

Till the sunshine, striking this [1. e. the bairj, A. its 
dulneas Mas. Browning, 

Alchemy (re-lk/ini). ME. [a. OFr. 
alquimie , - kemie , ad. med.L. alchimia , a. Amb. 
al + kimia , app. a. Gr. XV^ a (trans- 

mutation), mostly explained as a the Egyptian 
Art *, and identified with xqftia 1 k* a( l 
Khem \ • black earth *, i. e. Egypt It was after- 
wards confuted with Gr. x v M*l<h 1 X v ~f 
to pour. Mahn thinks xvpfici was the original. J 
t . The chemistry of the Middle Ages and 16th c. ; 
limited to the pursuit of the transmutation of 
baser metals into gold, and the search for the 


alkahest, and the panacea. Also fig, fa. 
A composition, mainly of brass, imitating 
gold ; * alchemy gold ' ; also, a trumpet made 
of this -i8xa. Also fig. 

1. It has been [said] that A was the mother of 
Chemistry Whiwelu fig. Guilding pale streames 
with heauenly alcumy Shaks. Sonn. xxxiii. a. 
Cherubim Put to their mouths the sounding alchymie 
Milt. P. L. ii. 516. Hence fAdcheiny v. [f. the 
sb. al to plate, or to alloy. Cf. to tin. lacquer, etc. 

Alchim- ; see Alchkm-. 
fAlchitran, alkitran. ME. [ft. OFr. 
alketran , alquitran, a. Sp., ad. Arab.] The 
resin or pitch of fir-trees ; extended to a. oil of 
cedar and juniper ; b. mineral pitch, bitumen, 
etc. -1658. 

Alchym- ; see Alchem-. 

Alcoate, -hate, short f. Alcoholate (see 

j Alcohol). 

Alcohol (ae‘lk<fli{7l). 1543. [ft. mecLL., 
ad. Arab, al-koh' l * collyrium ’, f. Heb. ; see 
Ezek. xxiil. 40.] +1. orig. The fine metallic 

powder used in the East to stain the eyelids, 
etc.: powdered antimony; also, occas., 
powdered galena -1819. fa. Any impalp- 
able powder, produced by trituration, or esp. 
by sublimation -1812. +3. By extension to 

fluids: Au essence or 'spirit', obtained by 
distillation -1794. fi£- Quintessence 1830. 
4. Pure spirit of wine ; or (pop.) any liquor 
containing it 1753. 5. Organ. Chem , A 

class of compounds, of the same type as spirit 
ol wine, composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, some of which are liquid and others 
solid 1850. 

x. Alcohdl: a drug called Antimonium Minshku. 
a. Alcohol mart is : reduced iron. The eUcokol qf 
Sulphur Sis H. Davy. 3. Alcohol of wine : essence 
or spirit of wine. fig. The a. of egotism Coleridge. 
4. Absolute or anhydrous alcohol : a. entirely free 
from water. Pure spirits, called a. Vincb. 5. Com. 
man (vinous or vinic) Alcohol , the best known, is a 
primary , monatomic, dtcarbon or ethyl alcohol, 
CaHs.OlI. Others are Methyl alcohol (CH..OH). 
Propyl (CHt.OH). Butyl (C4H9 . OH), Amyl 
(CsHii.OH), etc, the number being unlimited. 
Hence Adcohola te, a crystalline compound in 
which a. acts as water of crystallization. Alcoho*. 
lature, an alcoholic tincture made from fresh plants. 

Alcoholic (selkfhp'lttO, a. 1790. [f. 

Alcohol, j 1. Of or belonging to alcohol, 
a. Preserved in alcohol 18152. 3. Using 

alcohol 1856. As sb. pi. «= alcoholic liquors. 

x. A. strength i8j6. a. An a. specimen Dana. 
3. A. thermometers i&s6. Hence Alcoho'lically 
adv. AlcoholPcity, a. quality. 

Alcoholism (re-lk^hpliz’m). 185a. [ad. 
mod.L. alcoholtsmus .] The action of alcohol 
upon the human system ; diseased condition 
produced by it. 

Alcoholize (nrlkiTMahz), v. 1686. [ad. 
mod.L, alcoholizare , see Alcohol 3 and -ize. 
Cf. Fr . alcoholiser.] +x, To sublimate -1686. 
fa. To rectify -1799. 3 - To saturate with, 

or subject to the influence of, alcohol 1862. 

1 lence A lcoholixa*tlon. Adcoholi ring vbl. sb 
converting into or saturating with alcohol. 
Alcoholometer (fie-lk^h^lp-mftaj). 1859. 

, f. Alcohol. J An instrument for measuring 
the pro^Tortion of absolute alcohol in a liquor, 
vars. Alcohodraeter, Alcoo -meter. Hence 

AJcoliolome’tric, -al a. Also Alcoometrical, 
of or pertaining to alcoholometry. 

Alcoholometry (a lkJhflfmfttri). 1863. 
[f. Alcohol + Gr. f. urpta .) The process of 
testing the proportion of absolute alcohol in a 
liquor, var. Alcooinetry. 

1 ||Alco nde. i486. [Sp., f. Arab. o/+ Sp. 
conde : — L. com it cm.] A (Spanish) Court. 

A lcoothio nic, a. « CEnoth ionic. 

Alcoran (gelkorirn, rc'lkor&n, -sen), arch, 
ME. [a. Kr., a. Arab, al-qordn , the reading.] 
The sacred book of the Mohammedans ; the 
Koran (now the usual form). 

The Turks Alcheron, the Jews Cabala, .are. .to be 
detested Goucx. Hence Alcoran v. to make into 
a Koran, tAlcora’nal, Alcora*nic, fAJcoran- 
ish adjs, of or belonging to the Koran. Alcoran- 
1 st, one who adheres to the letter of the Koran, 

|| Alcomo*co, -que. 183a. [Sp., f. Arab. 
al + quern oca spongy oak (Dlez).] The cork- 
oak, the bark of which (Spams* A, bark) is 
used in tanning. Also American A., yielding 
a bark formerly used in medicine. 


Alcove (&lk£«rv, ae'lkdov). 1623. [a. Fr^ 
ad. Sp., Pg. alcova , ad. Arab, al + qobbah a 
vault.] 1. A vaulted recess ; a recess in a 
chamber for a bed ; a recess or niche in a wall 
1786. a. A recess in a garden, orig. in the 
garden-wall or hedge ; any bower or summer- 
house 1706. 

s. The alcoves of box and yew Coleridge. Hence 
Alco*ved ppL a. vaulted, arched. 

Alcyon, var. of Halcyon. 

Alcyoo (arlsifJn). Zool. - Alcyonium. 
Alcyonarian (seUi^ev-ri&n), a, 1878, 
[f. mod.L. Alcyonaria .] Belonging to the 

A Icyonaria, a sub-order of Actinoia Zoophytes ; 
see Alcyonium. As sb. A zoophyte of that 
group. 

|1 Alcyonium (oelsi,^*nl^m). 1753. [L., 

a. Gr. 6\kv6viov Bastard-sponge, said to 
resemble the Halcyon’s nest.] Zool, A genus 
of zoophytes, giving its name to the sub-order 
Alcyonaria , forming firm fleshy masses, and 
including * Dead Man’s Fingers ', or 1 Cow’s 
Paps Hence Alcyo*nic a. A'lcyonlte, a 
fossil zooph vte related to A Icyontum. ATcy on- 
old a. allied to A. ; also used subst, 

+Ald, a. Now dial, [OE. aid \ cold , whenee 
Eld .1 See Old. 

+Ald, sb, ME. [var. of Eld.] Age ; an 
age ; old age -155*- 

+Alday, adv, ME. [ - All day.] Every 
day ; hence , Always -14JB3. 

|[ Alde*a, -dee. Obs. 1698. [Pg., ad. Arab.] 
A Pg. village or villa -1780. 

Aldehyde (»*ldFbaid). 1850. [ - Al- 

dchyd, abbrev. for Alcohol dehydrogenatum. ] 
1. A colourless volatile fluid of suffocating 
smell, obtained by the oxidation of AlcohoL 
9. A class of compounds of the same type, 
each derived from its alcohol by removal of two 
atoms of hydrogen. (Called also Aldtdes.) 1863. 

a. Thus Methyl Alcohol CH4O, Methyl Aldehyde 
CHaO. Hence ( A'ld®hydate, a salt in which a. 
acts as a monobasic acid. Aldehy*dic a, 

Alder (5’ldor), sb. 1 [OE. alor , aler ; d is 
developed, as in alder-best,] A tree (A Inns 
glutinosa ) related to the Bircn, and common in 
wet places OE a. Extended to other shrubs 
or trees, as Black Alder, A. Buckthorn 
(Europ.), Rhamnus Frangula ; Black A. (N. 
Amer.l, Prinos vcrticillatus ; White A. (N, 
Amer.), Clethra alnifolia ; (S. Afr.), Platy to- 
phus trifoliatus ; Red A. (S. Afr.), Cunonia 
capensis. 

Comb. a.-carr, a piece of wet ground where alders 
grow. 

jA-ider, sb.* [OE aider 9 ealdor 9 f, (e)ald 
Old.] x. Parent, ancestor. OE only. a* 
Chief, prince, lord -ME. (In OE tr. L. senior, 
pn nceps , magistral us, etc. ) H ence +A'ldcrdom* 
lordship. 

f Alder-, var. of oiler- 9 gen. pi. of All fq. v. # 
D2), as in alderbest (Chaucer), alder lufesi 
(Chaucer, Shakespeare), 
f A-lderling. 1655. [prob. f. Alder sbA + 
-ling.] A species of trout ; cf. dial, aller-trout, 
Alderman (9’ldaimsn). [OE. ea/dormann; 
see Alder sb.\ Man sb.] +1. A noble or man 
of high rank ; the governor of a district. 9. « 
Alder +a. The chief officer or warden 

of a guild 1x30. 4. A municipal officer ranking 

next to the mayor (as still in U.S A.), formerly 
(and still in the city of London) representing a 
ward ; now, in England and Wales generally, 
a co-opted member of a borough or county 
council. 

l a. Brightnothus, aldermannc, eric, or duke of 
nortbumbcrlande Thynnx. b. 4 Senators 1 or Aider- 
men Bolton. 3. What an Alderman's pace he 
comes Gauls. An A of Cripplegate Cowrxa. Hence 
A'ldermanate, the dignity of a. 1 the body of alder* 
men. A'lderm&ncy, the office of a. Alder* 
m&’nic, f-al a. of, pertaining to, or like, an a. 
fAlderma*nikin, a little a. AJderma nity, (Joe.) 
the quality of an a.; the body of aldermen. A’ldex^ 
manlike «. and adv. A ldermanly m, A'lder- 
manahip, the office, position, or quality of an a 
A'ldermaneet, tA'lderwoman, f Addreee, the 
wife of an a. 

Aldermanry (}*ldaimAnri). ME A dis- 
trict of a borough having its own alderman, a 
ward ; also, the dignity <3 an alderman. 
Aldern ( 5 *ldam), a. OE [f. Alder j&I] 
Of alder. As sb, m Alder sbS ME. 
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ALDIDE 

Aldlde (ae-ldoid). Chem. See Aldehyde a 
Aldine (5’ldain), a. 18 >a. [f. Aldus 

prop. name. J Printed or produced by Aldus 
Manutius, a Venetian printer in the 16th c. ; 
the title of a modern series of books ; also of 
certain styles of display types. 

Aldol (ae ldpl). 1874. [f. Ald(ehyde) 
+ (Alcoh)ol. 1 A clear viscid neutral liquid, 
QH S . CH(OH) . CH* . CHO, polymerous with 
acetyl aldehyde. 

Ale (Al). [OE. a/* :-**/*/.] l 
beverage made from an infusion of malt by 
fei mentation, flavoured with hops, or other 
bitters. fa. In ‘the ale* (phr.), a. The 
ale-drinking ; b. The public supply, and hence 
the ale-house -*1617. 8. A festival at which 

much ale was drunk. (Cf. a lea.) See also 
Bridal. OE. 

. Alt and beer were orig. synonymous ; but now 1 beer 
is the generic name for all malt liquors, ‘ale* being 
the name for the lighter coloured kinds. 

1. Item, she brewes good Ale Two Gent '. m. i. 304. 
Buttered alet sugar, cinnamon, butter, and beer 
brewed without hops. Pffys. a. tAt tne ale. To 
goe to the Ale with a Christian Two Gent . 11. v. 61. 
In his Ales : under the influence of a. Hen. Fl iv. vii. 
47. There were lee/-, scot-, church clerk-, bed-, 

and brtde-ales Skkat. 

Comb . : a-barreL 36 (formerly 32) gallons ; -bench, 
one before or in an ale-house ; -bush, a tavern sign ; 
-draper, an ale-house keeper 1 hence -drapery; 
-fat - a.-vat t -firkin, 9 (formerly 8) gallons ; -grains, 
refuse malt left after brewing; -house, a bouse 
where a. is retailed ; also at t rib.; -kilderkin, a half, 
barrel of a . ; f -knight, a votary of the ale-house ; 
•pole, one set up as me sign of an ale-house ; -score, 
•allot, a reckoning for a. consumed ; tsilver, a tax 
paid by ale-sellers within the City of London ; t-stake 
- a. -pole ; a tippler ; -tap, prop, the tap whence ale is 
drawn, hence the room or place where it is kept ; 
•taster - Alk-conner ; t-toast, a toast in a n fif. a 
roisterer r -vat, one in which a. is brewed ; -wort, 
the fermenting infusion of malt ; -yeast, yeast pro- 
duced in brewing ale. 

Aleatory (Aii’i atari), a. 1693. [ad. L* 
aleatorius.j Dependent on the throw of a 
d e ; hence, dependent on uncertain contin 
gencies, as an aleatory contract. 
tA-leberry. ME. [f. Ale- + OE. briio 
brewis ; cf bread berry . ] Ale boiled with 
spice, sugar, and sops of bread -1630. 

||A*leC. 1520. [L.] A herring; a pickle 

made of small herrings. Hence A*lecize v. 
to dress with a. sauce. 

Aleconner (Alkpmai). ME. An inspector 
of ale. Still a titular office in some boroughs. 

Alecost (£>*lkpst). 1589. [f. Ale- + Cost, 
ad. L. costum , -us, -os, a. Gr. kootos a root used 
as spice.] » CosTMARY, q. v. 
Alectryomachy (&leiktri,pmaki). [f. Gr. 
&\cKTpvwy -e -pa\ia . ] Cock-fighting. A Diet, 
wd. var. Ale ctoro'machy. 

Alectryomancy (^le’ktrii^maemsi). 1684. 

[f. as prec. + pavreia. ] Divination by means 
of a cojk with grains of com. var. Ale*ctoro:- 
mancy. 

liAlectryon (&le*ktri,*fn). [Gr.] A cock. 
Lonc.f. 

Alee («*•), adv. ME. [a. ON. A hU , 
sec Lee.J Naut, On or toward the lee or 
sheltered side of a ship ; away from the wind. 
Thu helm was put alee James. 

Ale-ft, adv . ME. [A prepX) On or to 
the left. 

Alegar (*l/g&j, A-lTg&r). 154a. [f. Ale 

+ egre, Eager =» Fr. aigre . ] Sour ale ; malt 
vinegar. 

A. is to ale what vinegar is to wine 1881, 
fAle ger, a . [ad. OFr. allgre.] Cheerful. 
Bacon. 

Ale-hoof (Adhwf). ME. [orig. ale-hove, 
f. OE. ‘ hdfe, viola ’ (^lfric) ; ale- is peril, 
corrupt ; see Hove.*| The herb ground-ivy 
(Nepeta Glechoma ). Also hay-, hey-, horse-hove, 
and Hove. 

Alei-ptic, a. rare. 1660. [ad. Gr. dA«i- 
nriHui. J Belonging lo gymnastic training. 
Alembic (&le *mbi k). M E. [a. F r. alambic , 
ad. Arab, al the + anbiq a still ; ad. Gr. &p 0 tK-, 
ip 0 i( cup. Aphet. lembick . ] An apparatus 
formerly used in distilling, consisting of a 
cucurbit or gourd-shaped vessel, and the cap or 
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alembic proper, the beak of which conveyed the 
products to a receiver. Also fig. 
fir. The hot spirit drawn out of the a. of hell which 
in France is now so furiously boiling Burks. Hence 

fAle'mbic, Alembicate 1 tbs. to distil as In an a. 
Alembroth (ftlembrp]>). 1471. [F 
Alchem. An old name for the double chloride 
of mercury and ammonium, once believed to 
lie an alkahest. 

tAle*ngth. ME. [A prepA + Length/ 

A. adv. Lengthwise -x6ox. B. prep. Length- 
wise to -1540. 

fAlepine, alapeen. 1739. A mixed stuff 
of wool and silk, or mohair and cotton. 
llAlerce (aleij*). 1845. [Sp., f. L. lari- 

cem. ] An American tree allied to the larch. 

Alerion 1605. [Fr. alirxon, 

med.L. alarionem. Of unkn. origin.] Her. 
An eagle without beak or feet. 

Alert (&la a it). 1598. [a, Fr. alerte, ad. 

It all ’ erta on the look-out — alia at the, erta 
a look-out, lit. something raised aloft, fem. of 
erto t— L. erigere. The Eng. * on the alert ’ is 
thus etym. pleonastic.] A adv. On the 
look-out ; hence adj. (in the pred.) Watchful, 
wide-awake. Mil. 1598. gen. 1735- B. 
adj. Quick in attention and motion, lively, 
active 1712. C. sb. [mod.Fr. alerte. a mill 
tary call. Cf. alarm.] 1. The call to • look 
out ’ for an attack ; hence, a sudden attack 
1803. a. On the alert: on the watch (re- 
placing alert adv. «■* a IT erta). 

B. An a., joyous, anti lively old soul Scott. C. «. 
No man ever saw me drunk when an a. was expected 
Scott. a. For ever on the a. 1882. Hence 
Alertly adv Alertness. 

Aletniology valfjn,? lddgi). rare. 1837. [f. 
Gr. j The part oflogic treating of truth. 

Ale*tte. arch. 1816. [a. mod.Fr. alette , 

dim. of L. ala.] A small wing ; a pilaster or 
buttress. 

Aleuromancy (Aliu»*r<mi*:nsi). rare. 1656. 
[a. Fr., f. Gr. aXevpov meal + par t eta.] Divina- 
tion by means of meal or flour. 

Al eurometer (reliurp-mitai). 1844. [f. 

Gr. &\tvpov + -(o)meter.] An insttument for 
measuring the quantity of gluten in flour. 
Aleurone (&liu»*ran, -don). 1869. [ad. 
Gr.] An albuminoid or protemous substance 
found in granules in seeds, etc. Hence 
AleuroTiic a. of or pertaining to a. 

Alevin (se lcvin). 1868. [a. Fr., -= alevain 
OFr. alever to rear : — L. adlevare. ] Young 
fish fry. 

fAIew. rare . — Halloo. Spenser. 
A-le-wifeL ME. [f. Ale- + Wife - 

woman.] A woman that keeps an ale-house. 
Marrian Hacket the fat A. of Wincot Shaks. 

Ale-wife- (A- 1 waif). l’l. -wives. 1867. 
[? Corrupt, f. aloof e, an Indian name.] An 
American fish (Clupea serrata ) allied to the 
herring. 

f Alexander, sb. 1500. Alexandrian work ; 
a species of striped silk. 
tAlexamder, v. nome-wd. To praise as an 
Alexander. Dryden. 

Alexanders (selegwrndajs). OE. [Cf. Fr. 

alexandre, med.L. name Petroselinum Alrxan- 
drinum.] An umbelliferous plant (Smyrnium 
Olusairum), called also Horse-parsley, formerly 
used for salads 

Alexander's Foot. 1597. A composite 
plant ( Anacyclus Pyrethrum ), also called Pelli- 
tory of Spain, allied to camomile. 
Alexandrine (setegzerndrin), a. and sb . 1 
1589. [a. Fr. alexandrin, f. Alexandre Pans, 

a French poet, or from poems on Alexander 
written in this verse. 1 A. adj. Applied to 
a line of six feet, the Fr. heroic verse, used in 
Eng. to vary the heroic verse of five feet 
B. sb. An A. line or verse 1667. 

A needless A. ends the sonz That like a wounded 
snake, drags its slow length along Pops. 

Alexandrine, a. and sb.% 1500. [a. Fr. 

alexandrin , ad. L. alexandrinus , f. Alex- 
andria .] Of or belonging to Alexandria ; esp. 
a kind of embroidery. 

Alexandrite (ceUgzcmdrait). 1837. [f. 
Alexander I, Czar of Russia.] Min . A variety 
of chrysoberyl found in the Ural mountains. 
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Ale<xipba*nnic, a. 1671. [Modified f. 
AlexipharmaC, Gr. A\e(t<paptuutov.] Having 
the quality or nature of an antidote against 
poison. As sb. An antidote or counterpoison 
1683. vara, f Ale xipha rmac, || Al*xipha*r- 
macon. Hence fAlexiphaurnical a ., var. 
* Ale- xipha'rmacal. 

Alexipyre*tic, a. 1753. [f. Gr. dAsfi- + 
iruperbs. J Helpful against fever. Also as sb. 
Ale xiterlc, a. 1694. [f. med.L. edexi- 

terium , a. Gr. bXe^cHjpiOV.] prop. Able to ward 
off contagion ; but used as «= Alexipharmic 
1706. As sb. A preservative against contagion 
or poison 1694. vnrs. fAlexiteTial a., 
f Ale ;xite*r leal a., +Ale*xitery a. and sb. 
||Alezan (aDzafi*). 1848. [Fr., ad. Sp. 

alazan, of unkn. origin.] A sorrel horse. 
||Alfa‘l£a. 1845. [Sp., ad. Arab.] Spanish, 
etc. name for a variety of Lucerne. 

|| Alfaqui (alf&kr). 1615. [Sp., ad. Arab.] 
A Mohammedan priest. 
fAlfe'res. 1591. [a. OSp. and Pg., nd. 

Arab.] An ensign, a standard-bearer. 
fAlfeb OE. j f. med.L. alfetum , latinized 
f. OE. Al-fset, burning v.tt.] The cauldron 
used in the ordeal of scalding water -ME. 
lA’lfm, a-lphin. ME. [a. OFr., f. Sp. 
alfil , a. Arab, al-fil the elephant.] Former 
name of the bishop in chess -1801. 
tAlfo-rge, rja. i6ir. [Fg., ad. Arab.] I. 
A wallet, a saddle-bag -1779. fl - T* 16 cheek 
pouch of a baboon -1748. 

Alfresco (alfre-skfl), adv . 1753. [It.] 
+1. — Fresco -1764. a. In the open air ; 
also attnb. open-air- 1753. 

Here a. Smollktt. An a. emporium 18^1. 

II Alga (aedgA). Fl. algce (se'klgi). 1551* 
[L.] A sea-weed ; in pi. A division of crypto- 
gamic plants, including sea-weeds, kindred 
freshwater plants, and some aerial species, 
var. Alg (rare). Cf. Fr. algue. 

Algeeology, -1st, bad ff. Algology, -ist. 
Algal (ac-lgdl), a. 1846. [f. L. Alga.] 

Of the nature of an alga. As j£. An ally of the 
algx. 1848. 

•fAlgara-d. 1649. [a. Fr. algarade , ad. 

Sp., ad. Arab.] A raid. 

tAlgarde. MM only. [f. name of place.] A 
Spanish wine formerly in repute. Dhumm. of 
Hawth. 

tAlgarot, -oth. 1706. [a. Fr., f. V. Al - 

garotti, of Verona.] Chem. An emetic, a com- 
pound of trichloride and trioxide of antimony. 
jlAlgarro-ba. 1845. (Sp., ad. Arab.] 1. 

The Carob tree and bean. 9. A S. Amer. 
mimosa with pods of like flavour. 

Algute, -s, adv. Now dial. MM flit .alls 
gate *= every way; see Gate sb .* The -j is 
analogical.] +1. Always -1587. fa. Anyhow 
-1580. fs. At any rate -1600. +4. All the 

way, altogether -1625. *1-5. After all -1614. 

6. Everywhere, n.dtal. Ci. any gate, etc. 
Algazel, early f. Gazei lr. 

Algebra (se Mgfbrh). 1541. [a. It .a/glbra, 
ad. Arab, al-jebr, the redintegration of broken 
parts.] +1. The surgical treatment of 
fractures -1623. 9. The part of mathematics 

which investigates the relations and properties 
of numbers by means of general symbols ; a 
calculus of symbols combining according to 
defined laws 1551. A textbook of algebra (mod.). 

a. Tell what hour o* th* day The clock does strike 
hy A. Butlkx Hud. f. L 126. Hence Algebraic 
a. of or pertaining to or occurring in a. (possessive 
gen.). Algebra'ical a. of or relating to a. (objective 
gen.). Algebra ically adv. by algebraic processes. 
TA'lgebraiem, -rlsm, an expression in a. 1 alge. 
braic symbolism. A’lgebrA iftl. -riot, one versed in 
a.; var. tAlgcbri'cian. Algebraize, -rise, to 
reduce to terms of or s<jlve by a. 

Algedo nlc, a. I R94. [ f. Or. SXyos 4- t)8ov//.] 
Concerned with pleasure and pain. 
Algeflwient (ce ld«£^-J»ant),fl. 1879. [f. 
L. algere+facicntem.\ Med. Cooling. 
A-lgerite. 1849. V- F. Alger.] Min. A 
kind of Wernerite. 

Alge-tic, a. 1879. [f. Gr. j Causing 

or relating to pain. 

Algid (tt-ldgid), a. 1696. [a. Fr. algide. 
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*4 L algidus.] Cold, chilly ; esp. of one stage 
of an ague. 

The aubraath of the desert wind Burton. Hence 
dlgi'dlty, chilline s s | esp. that due to collapse. 

Algiftt (ae’ldgizt). 1869. [f. Alga.] One 
who studies algae. 

Algodonite (&lgp'ddhait). 1837. [f. Algo- 
dones , place-name!] Min. A native arsenite 
of copper, Cu»As, whitish and lustrous. 

Algoid (se-lgoid), a. 1874. [f. Alga.] 

Like an alga. 

Algology (*lg/ 15 dgi). 1849. [ f * L ‘ *#*•] 
The part of Botany which relates to algae. Hence 
Algolo'glcal a. Algo’logist, a student of a. 

Algor (ae'lg&i). ME. [a. L.] Cold, 
chilliness ; esp. in the onset of fever. 

Algorism (ae*lg6riz'm). ME. [a. OFr. au- 
gorisme , algorism * , ad. med.L. algorismus , f. 
Arab. al-Khowaratmi , i.e. native of Khiva .sur- 
name of an Arab, mathematician Cf. Euclid « 
plane geometry.] The Arabic, or deci/hal sys- 
tem of numeration ; hence , arithmetic. Also 
a ttrib . 

Corruptly® written. Augrlm for algorisms, aa the 
Arabians sounde it Records. Hence Algori'amic 
a. arithmetical. 

Algorithm, erron. refash, of Algorism. 

Algous (arlgas), a. 174a. [f. L. algosus.] 
Of, pertaining to, or full of sea- weeds. 

|| Aijguazil (selgw&zid, Sp algwfi]N’l). 1598. 
[Sp., ad. Arab/) Orig. the same word as 
vizier ; at first a Justice , later a warrant-officer, 
or serjeant . 

The gripe of the vile alguazils of Impey Macaulay. 

Algurn (rcigom). 1578. [lieb., perh. f. 
Sanskr. valguka.] A Biblical tree, called also 
(z Kings x. 11) Almug; prob. sandal-wood. 

Algume trees a Chron. il 8. 

IjAAhagi (selha*d£t). 1769. [mod.L., ad. 
Arab.] Bot. A genus of leguminous plants, 
some of which yield a kind of manna. 

Alhambra (ilrlhse-mbrfi). [ult. ad. Arab. 
al-hamrd , l.e. the red (house).l The palace 
of the Moorish kings at Granaaa. lienee 
Alhambrceaue a . like the A. in style. 

|| Alha*ndaf. Ohs. 1683. [a. Arab.] Pharm . 
The purgative extract of the Colocynth (Ci- 
trullus Colocynthis). 

Alhenna; see Alcanna, Henna. 

Allas (/»*1 ids, «*-). 1535. [a. L.] A . adv. 
Otherwise (called or named). Now italicized. 

Violent testie magistrates (alias Fooles) Cor. 11. i. 48. 

B. sb. (with/)/, aliases.) 1 Another name ; 
an assumed name 1605. fa. I.aw . A second 
writ, containing the words Sicut alias prse - 
cepimus , issued after a hrst had failed -1809. 

s. An AliAs or double name Camdkn. a. A second 
[writ]. .called an alias Blackstone. 

Alibi (aelibai), adv 1797. [a. L.] Else- 
where -1777. As sb. Tlie pica of having been 
elxewhere at the time of any alleged act 1774. 

To prove that . . he was a. F rskine. sb. An a. was 
set up Macaulay. 

Alible (se‘Hb'1), CL 1656. [f. L. alibi Us, f. 
alert,] Nutritive, nourishing. HenceAUbl'lity, 
nutritive quality. 

Allcant (seliks’nt). 1500. A Spanish wine 
made at Alicante. 

Butter'd beer, coloured with Alligant 1625. Cf. 
Merry IV. 11. ii. 69. 

Alidad e (jelidije*d f se-lid/Ulh ME. [a. 
Fr. alidade , or med.L. alhidada , ad. Arab.] 
The index (Chaucer's Pule) of an astrolabe, 
quadrant, or other graduated instrument, 
carrying the sights or telescope, and showing 
the degrees cut off on the arc of the instrument. 

Allen (rWi£n). ME. [a. OFr. alien L. 
ahenus.] A. adj. 1. gen. Belonging to an- 
other person, place, or family; esf. to a foreign 
nation or allegiance. a. Foreign in nature, 
character, or origin 1673. 3. Far removed 

from, inconsistent with ME. ; repugnant, or op- 
posed to 1790 ; Jig. unkindly {rare) 1849. 

1. Ruth . . in tears amid the a. com Keats. A. domi- 
nation Macaulay. Allen Priory: one owing obedi- 
ence to a mother-abbey in a foreign country. e. A. 

S leasures Burke. 3. His looks A from Heaven 

Iilt. P, L . iv. 57a. 

B. sb. [the adj used absol.] x. A stranger, 
a foreigner ME. Also//. a. esf. A resi- 
dent foreign in origin and not naturalized 1330. 
9. One excluded from (citizenship, privileges. 
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etc.) 1549. 4. Bot, A plant erig. introduced 

from other countries 1847. 

z. An a. in a strange land Ex. xviiL 3. fig. An 
a. from my mother's heart Dickens. 9. Aliena from 
God's mercies T. H. Newman. 

Comb . : a.-frlend, (-amyl -enemy, one owing 
allegiance to a country which is in alliance or at war 
with the country in which be resides 1 aliens duty, 
the special duty formerly paid by aliens on mercantile 
transactions 5 -looking, of foreign appearance. 

Alien (yWiefn), V. ME. [a. OFr. ali/ner 
: — L. alienare. ] ■» Alienate, the later form, 
x. To convert into an alien. Usu. fig. To 
estrange. 9. To transfer the property or 
ownership of anything. [Often written aliens 
(^ lyfn).J ME. fa. reft. and intr. To turn 
away, go off -1541. 

z. Alien'd from tbeir duty Clarendon. a To a. 
the crown Raleigh, land 1658. Hence A*llened 
ppl. Alienated. A'lienee*, one to whom pro- 
perty is transferred. Aliening vbl. sb. *■ Alienating. 
Alienor, one who transfers property to another. 

Alienable (/«*li&iAb*l), a. 1611. [f. prec.] 
Capable of being alienated. Hence Alien- 
ability. 

Alienage (/MiSnfeds). X809. [a. Fr.] The 
state or legal standing of an alien, 
l A-lienate, ppl. a. and sb. ME. [ad. L. 
alienatus, alienare.] 1. Estranged -1814. a. 
Foreign in nature -1660. 3. Bot. — Alien- 

ated. As sb. An alien -1566. 

Alienate (*HiSn*u),v. 1513. [f. prre.] 1. - 
Alien im . 1548. 9. — Alien v. 2. 3. fig. To 
turn away, transfer 1621. 7*4. To alter -1587. 

1. To a colonies from the mother country Buske. 
s. To A. the Crown Dryden. 4. To a. capital from 
its natural channels 1839. 4. To a. one's purpose 

Foxk. Hence Alienated ppl. a. estranged ; trans- 
ferred to another owner; faltered. Aliena ting 
vbl . sb. and ppl. a. A*lienator. 

Alienation (rhlidnrfjan). ME. [a. MFr. 
alienacion , ad. L. ahenationem ; see Alien t .] 
x. The action of estranging, or state of 
estrangement. 9. The action of transferring 
ownership to another ME. ; diversion of any- 
thing to a different purpose 1828. 8. The 

state of being alienated (sense 9) 1818. 4 

l .oss or derangement of mental faculties; in- 
sanity. (SoinL.) 1489. *1-5. Alteration 1615. 

1. The a- of the people from, the sanctuary Stanley. 
a Prohibiting, .tne a. of Lands to the Church Rram- 
hall. 4. A state of mental a, 1862. 

AHene, var. of Alien v. ; f. Alien r^.and a 

Alienigenate (/idiSni-djinett), a. 1855. 
[ad. L. alienigenatus .] Alien-born. 

Alienism (rHiiniz’m). 1816. [f. Alien 
jJ.] 1 . The position of being an alien, a. The 
studv and treatment of mental diseases 1881. 

Alienist. 1864. [a. ¥r.alitniste\ sccAlien- 
ation 4 and -1ST.] One who treats mental 
diseases. 

+A*llet. ME. [ad. med.L. alia/us, a. Gr.] 
The osprey or sea-eagle (Wyclif); Her. a mer- 
lin or sparrow-hawk. 

fAli*fe, adv. [prob. f. lief] In To love a. \ 
to love dearly -1693. 

A'liform, a. 1836. [ad. mod.L. aliformis.] 
Wing-shaped. 

Alight (ftlai-t), v\ [OE allhtan , f. A- 
pref. 1 + lihtan ; see Light r. 1 ] x. To 
spring ; to dismount from , + of, to descend out 
of OE. ; *fio mount -1509. 9. To land ; 

to dismount or descend for a time ; to stop 
ME. f3. To go or come down -1483. 

4. To descend and settle (opp. to falling) ; to 
land on a spot by floating, flying, etc. ME. 

5. To fall (on or upon) as a blow, etc. (arch.) 
ME. 8. To chance upon (rare) 1858. 

z. To a. from a hors 1475, out of a Coach Clarendon. 
a. Alighted at your gate Merck. V, 11. ix. 87. To a. 
at an inn 1894, at a station 1879. 4. 1 alit upon my 

feet Poe. 6 . To a. on a collection of MSS. Froude. 
Hence fAll'ght///. a. alighted, arrived. 
fAli’ght, v . 2 [? f. OE re lihtan ; zee A- 

prtf. 6.] To lighten ; to relieve -1483. var. 
fAll-ghten. 

fAll’ght, d.8 [OE on-Uhtan.] To light up; 
to light (a fire, etc.) -1634. var. ^Ali'ghten. 

Alrght, a. ME [app. pa. pple. of prec.] 
z. Lighted ; on fire. Also fig. 9 . Lighted 
up 1849. Also fig. 

s. A Beacon. .to he kept a. 1743. a. [A] Chapel 
scarcely a. Thackeray. 

Align* -meat, variants of Aline, -ment. 
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Alike (Walk), a. [mainly f. ON. iUXr\ 
partly f. OE. relic, and OE anlic.] Like one 
another, similar or identical in form or charac- 
ter. (Usu. predicatively ; and of things in pi.) 

Male, twins, both a. Com. Err. u L 56. Hence 
fAll'kewiae. 

Ali*ke, adv. [repr. x. OE. gelUe adv. a. 
ON. dlika adv. 1 Fn the same or like manner, 
equally, similarly. 

Nature, .kind a. to all Golds M. 

Aliment (selimfut). 1477. t a * ^ r *» or 
L. alimentum , f. alert. ] That which nourishes 
or feeds; nutriment; fig. that which sustains or 
supports 1631 . 9. Sc. Law and gen * Ali- 

mony 1640. 

x. A-, medicine, and poison Bacon. a. Some 
pension or a. from the Court Carlyle. Hence 
Alime*ntal a. of or pertaining to a. ; nutritive 
Alimentally adv. 

A-liment, v. 1490. [a. Fr. alimenter ; 

see prec.] i. fTo nourish ; fig. to support 
1663. 9. Sc. Law and gen. To provide main- 

tenance for 1699. Hence A*limenter, one 
who or that which affords aliment. A*U- 
menting vbl. sb. maintenance. 

Alimentary (8elime*nt&ri), a. 1615. [ad. 
L. alimentanusL] 1. Of the nature of Ali- 
ment ; nutritious. 9. Concerned with the 
function of nutrition 1620. 8* Connected 

with maintenance 1751. 

Alimentary Canal’, the whole passage through the 
body by which food is received, digested, etc. 
Hence tAlime ntarineas, the quality of being a. 

Alimentation (aediment/i jan^ 1590. [ad. 
med.L. a U men tationem . ] 1. The action of 

affording aliment 1656. 9. Process of being 

nourished 1605. 3. Maintenance xtoo. 

a. Plants have an Accretion, but no A. Bacon. 
Allmentatlve (aelimcntetiv), a. rare. 
1881. [f. L, alimentat-, alimentare .] Con- 

nected with the supply of aliment. Hence 
Alimcntatlvenees, better form of next. 
Alime*ntivenes8. 1895. [f. adj. ali- 

ment ive (not cited). ) The instinct which 
impels an animal to seek food, to which 
phrenologists assign an * organ \ 

Alimony (seriimani). 1655. [ad. L. ali- 
moma , f. alert .] 1 Nourishment ; main- 

tenance 1656. Also fig. 9. esp. The allow- 
ance made to a woman, out of her husband’s 
estate, for her maintenance, on separation from 
him for certain causes 1655. 

Aline, align (Abi-n), v. 1693. [ad. Fr. 
aligner, {. L. ad + linear e ; cf. phr. a ligne.] 
1. To range or place in a line ; to bring into 
line. 9. intr. To fall into line 1877. 8* To 

bring two or more points into a straight line, 
e. g. the sights of a rifle and the mark i860 
Hence Ali*ner, one v> ho aligns. EveLTN. 
Alinement (&hi*nment). 1790. [a. Fr. 

alignement, f. aligner. The better Eng. spell- 
ing in the derivatives is line » Fr. Itgne.] 1 
Arrangement in a line or lines ; used spec, of 
soldiers 1808 ; concr. a line of things arranged, 
a military ‘ line \ 9. The drawing of a 

straight fine so that it shall pass through a 
particular point 1869. 3. Bringing into line ; 

straightening 1879. 


z. The alignments or stone avenues of Kermario 
1881. The alignement of a battalion, of a camp Jamks. 

Aliped (ae’liped), a . 1847. [ad. L. a/i- 

pedem, f. ala + pedem.] Wing-footed, as the 
bat. As sb. A cheiropterous animal. (Diets.) 

Aliquant (arlikw&nt), a. 1695. [a. Fr. 
aliquant*, ad. L. aliyuantum.] Math, in ali- 
quant part : Contained in another, but not 
dividing it evenly ; opp. to aliquot. Thus 3 is 
an a. part of 7. 

Aliquot (arlikwjft), a . 1570. [a. Fr. ali- 

quot e, a. L. aliquot.] Math . In aliquot part : 
Contained in another, and dividing it without a 
remainder Thus 9 is an a< part of 6 . As sb 
An aliquot part x 6 xo. 

IfAlisma (&li*zm&). 1736. [a. L., a. Gr. 

aXtapa.] Bot. A genus of aquatic endogenous 
plants, the type of N.O. Alismacese ; esp. A 
Plant a go . Hence Aliama'ceous a of or 

belonging to the Alismads. AlPsmad, a plant 
of the order Alismacese. AlPamal a. of or 
pertaining to alisma. AlFamold a . a. -like. 

A’liaonlte. 1837. [f. R. E Alison .] A 
kind of Cove lute. 


8 (Ger. Kiln). 6 (Fr. pz«). ii (Ger. Miifller). U (Fr. dune). 9 (c«rl). e (e») (th*re). / (/») (ran). { (Fr. fox* re). 5 (fir, £rm, earthy. 



ALLAY 


ALISPHENO- 

Allspheno- (selisfTrut), comb. f. of next. 
Aliajtfienoid (seliifrnoid), a. 1846. [f. 


L. ala + Sphenoid, wedge-shaped.] Phys. 
Forming the wing of the sphenoid bone at the 
base of the skull, or pertaining to this part. 


tAJk&'lizate, ppl. a, i6aa. [ad. mod.L. I C. adv. 1. All adj., separated from its sb. v 
alcalizatum ] Alkalized, alkaline -1753. appeared to refer to the predicate, hence, to 
Hence tAlka-lisatenese -Alkalinity, qualify it, as adv . : Wholly, completely, alto- 


base of the skull, or pertaining to this part. 
As sb. An a. bone 1849. Hence Allaphe- 
noi*dal a . pertaining to the wings of the sphe- 
noid bone. s 

fAli-te — a lite , a little; see Lite. 

Alitnmk (e litrnqk). 1816. [f. L. ala + 


5 d.] Phys. Hence tAlka-lisatenese - Alkalinity. 
bone at the Alkaliza'tion, the action of alkalizing. 

> this part. Alkalize (ic lk&laiz), v. 1749. [a. Fr. 


alcaliser.\ To render alkaline. 

Alkaloid (ee'lk&loid). 1831. [f. Alkali. 
Cf. Fr. alcalo'ide. ] Chem. A body resembling 
an alkali in properties. Applied gen. to all 
nitrogenous basic substances, or to all nitro- 


truncus .] The segment of the thorax, to which genous organic bases; spec, to the Vegetable 
-- alkalis , very bitter in taste, and acting power- 


an insect* s wings are attached. 


-ality, comp, suffix of sbs. - -AL + -ITY, the fully on the animal system. Also attrib. 
quality of being. Hence Alkaloi*dal a . of the nature of an a. 

1 Ali ve, p. OK. [f. A- pref. 1 + Live, OE. Alkanet (ae-lkknet). ML [?u<l. Sp. al 

.... 1 1 * ^ /-/t *»//// film rtf nlmtun ’ At/'ANWA. VHr. 


Alkanet fae-lk&net). ME. [?od. Sp. al - t6- All emphasised the particle combined with a vb. ; 
caneta. dim. of alcana ; see Alcanna, var. «/• \ 


/•u._ i *r_ liw _ - ’ - caneta, aim. 01 aww see alcanna, var. • .yi r'T " 

liooan. lo live, ^ „ a , • 1 J- _ „ broken in pieces; and, a 

.^^ 7 )* fi,fe C SL (L 

lije t Otultfe , -■ on life.] z. In life , living. root yj^g the aye, Anchusa or Alkanna tine - d. Obsolete uses of 

lEmnhatie. Intensive, or rxnlptive l coLLoa . vr ^ i. /. i . r\ . 


gether, quite OE. 9. Even, just (arch.) 1579. 
3. All through, wholly, without admixture 1705. 

1. It [the City] is all full of lies Nah. tit. x. It suc- 
ceeded all other wise Elyot. So tall thing Macb. 
in. i. 14. a. All in the Downs the fleet was moored 
Gay. 3. Paces all Loud. Gax 

Special constructions x. All one. Also all a. 
Quite the same. a. Pleonastic in fAM-whole: 
entiie. So tAll- wholly, t-utterlv. 3. Em. 
phatic in AU so, too — Quite. 4, With adv. tkei 
just >0 much- All the better A.Y.L. 1. ii. xoa. 5. 
With advhs. of place: In all directions, In every 
part ; as All along. All over. All round, etc. 
f6. All emphasised the particle combined with a vb. ; 
es/>. to- =■ asunder iL. dts), as in all to-broken, quite 
broken in pieces; and, as allto, alto — wholly, was 
applied to other vbs., as iu all- to dirtied Latimer, 


■; (Emphatic. Intensive, or expletive ) colloq /orm ; N . 0 . Jjcerigmaccn , Orchanct, Dyer’* or 
ME. 8. fif Unextinguished, unabated, un- s Bugloss. Bugloss of Languedoc 1567. 8 

forgotten l6o». 4 - In a sentient con- A C, plie( J ^ to; a . Common (Eng.) A. (An- 

dmon ; aensltive, awake, fully conscious 173a. chusa officinal ,s) ; b. Evergreen A. ( I. semfier- 
5. In an active condition ; vivacious, brisk, virens y c . Bastard A. (I.ii no-permum arvense)-, 
quick In action 1748. 6. In a state of com- d Alk inet (Amer.), (L. canescens). 

motion, stirring or swarming with 1808. Alkanna; see Alcanna. 

x. Let me on-lif go 1500. A. or dead Merch. V. . _o__ rr At 

11. ii. 75. a. Any tnan alive = any man in the world. AlkflTgen [^elka id^en). 1877. [f. AL- 

Man alive! 1845. Sake* alive I (U.S.) i860. 3. To KAR(SIN) -t (OXY)GKN.J — CACODYLIC ACID, 

keep discontent a. Macaulay. 4. A. to the impression Alkarsin (&lka*isin). 1850. [f. ALKCALl') 

of shame Bkntham. 5. To look altve-. to make , a -1 A nnicnnnuc 

haste. 6. The river. .Z with wherries Macaulay. + Ars(KNIC) + -IN. | Chem. A poisonous 

fAli-vea, adv. MIL [- prec. with gen. spontaneously inflammable, liquid, smelling of 

lives for dat. /irY.l 

Ali-zarate 1875. [f. Alizari.] Chem. 

A salt of alizaric acid. 

|| Alizari (& 1 iza*n). 1850. [Fr. and Sp. , 


D. Obsolete uses or early inflected forms, 
tx. The gen. sing, allee: altogether, at all -130a 


The gen. pi. alro, alre, aller, alder, alther, 
‘of all' -1600; esp. absol. bef. a superlative: Mine 
AMer liefest SoueraiKne a Hen. Vt, 1. i. 28. Occ 
written all there. Also as in our, your, their aller 


taring, f. Alizari.] Chem. The red colouring ^ r v 

matter of the madder root (Ci.H.O.). fAUHam— («ka-Jmft). 1605. [«- >r. 

Alkahest (m-lkil.cst). Also ale-, alch-. » d - Nt-) A'ab. ; see knm> 1 . 

1641. [prob. coined by Paracelsus, after . r/,^ ,?,n " a 

Arab.] Alchemy. The • universal solvent \ f ‘l e j llJZJ' f nr J?erlv 

fit. An intellectual a., melting the universe into an fect,< J" °{ wh, = h ,he Hermes, formerly sup- 
id 4 . 8 «a Hence Alcahe'Btfc.-al a. all-dissolving. P° sed *® '» a berr y- wa » a “ ingredient -1753- 
‘amide (aelkalftraaml). 1863. [ 1 . fA-lkin, a. ME. [genitive phr., sing, or pi., 


Solanacex, called also Winter- 


Alkalamide (ae lkaLftraoml). 1863. [t. fA*lkin,<*. ME. [genitive phr., sing, or nl., 

ALKALI + AMIDE.] Chem. A compound am- a lies cynnes, alra cynna , placed bef. the ed. ; 
monift in which two or more atoms of hydrogen hence treated as adj., and ult. shortened to 


are replaced by acid- and base- radicles. 

Alkalescent (selk&le*scnt), a. 173a. 


Alkali.] Becoming or tending to become adj . j. with sb. sing. The whole amount, ex- 
alkaline. AsjJ. [sc. substance.] 1750. Hence tent, substance, or compass of; the whole 
Alkale scence, the process of becoming, or OE. ; all that is possible 1594. a. With sb. 
tendency to become, alkaline ; slight alkaline pi. The entire number of, without exception, 
character ; var. Alkale‘acency. [Bef. thesb., etc.,exc. poet.) OE 3. —Every. 


Alkali (ae'lkili 1. Pi. alkalis, occ. -les. 
ME. [a. Fr. alcali. ad. (ult.) Arab. a!-qalty, 
f qalay to roast in a pan.] 1. ong. A 
saline substance obtained by lixiviating the cal- 
cined ashes of marine plants ; soda-ash. a. 
Hot. The plant Saltwort (Saluda Kali) 1578. 


cnu5a WCinaus) 0. r ; c t a-cn „ mten all /Arrtm A Uo, as in our, your, their aller 

virens)\ c. Bastard A. (Lithopermum arvensc); ^ mod a e us etc . ' 

d. Alk inet (Amer.), (Z. cancscens). E# A U. in c ' omb 

Alkanna ; see Alcan NA. X. adj. with »b. four(8 (sc. extremities). 17 ie -x li 

A lkar gen l^elka'id^en). 1877. [f. Al- recent. To be (stand) on all fonra: to be even 

KAR(siN) 4 (OXY)GEN.I - CACODYLIC ACID. with i ; -bail or., ^.jHncl v. » salutation: lit (I wiih 
7 . . v o t r * >' ou ) health' -might, omnipotence; t -night, a 

A J kar sin (a:lka’ism). 1850. [f. ALKfALI i service of food, fuel, or light for the whole night ; 
+ Ars(knic) + -IN.] Chem. A poisonous, -power - u. might. a. adj. with adv. Aigatk; 

. a , wvv r spontaneously inflammable, liquid, smelling of At ways; -where (arch.) every where ; -whither, 

tAH-vea, adv. Mb. [- prec. with gen. P s y sed t0 lje a ^ ix ‘ tur e o{ c^dy, in every direcou (rare). 3 ,ut„ <trn,l.) wuh 
lives for dat. live.] . v ;IT. inn «rrtH../v»« - aUrt /Ww'c *b.-*of all . -fatlier, ong Odin; Jupiter; God. 

Alizarate. d 75 . [f. Alizari.] Chem. 'Ztr P ’ i-Wrti^ W WiiiilH Wdi 

A colt rvf oi.wartrt a MA J Jumiug liquor. a l| p ^ advb. with sb -bone, die Gicater Stitch- 

n ?&V C - \ 0 rxr a C tl|Alkeda*Vy. 1631. [ad. Arab.] The wort (Strllaria Holes tea L.); -heart, tb< elm-tree ; 

II Alizari (&hza*n). 1850. [Fr. and Sp., ^ lace of a c3 ~u Heywood. -rail; -slavery; -talk; -wool. 6 advb. with 

E rob. ad. Arab.] Comm. The Madder of the j^ t . . , t adi.« • wholly, infinitely’, -holy; -mighty; -witty; 

evant. Hence Allza*ric a. ; esp. in alizaric [aelkfke n d 30 - [med.L., and Rince l6oo Wllh any ad j of q ua fi tyi es p goet.\ 

acid — phthalic acid f. Arab. I Pot. A plant (Physahs Alkekengi with forms in -ent, and -tve ; and with pr. pple.. often 

Alizarin ffl1i-*3rin'l rfioe To Fr nli Linn.) N.O. Solanacex, called also Winter- as obj. of the vbL action. 7. adrb. with pa.pple.- 

Alizarin (41, yinn). 1835. [»- Fr. ah- Chen ^ from lts scarlet completely; occ. = by all; frvq. in Su*™. 

fAlkermes (S*lk5-jm/i). 1605. [a. Kr. ||Alla Brevo (alia Wv«). 1806. [It.] 

alkermis, ad. (ult.) Arab. ; see KF.RME8.] i. Mus. Orig. With a breve or four minims to 
The Kermes, or Scarlet Grain insect (the every bar ; now, in quick common time, counted 
female of Coccus lltcis) -1718. 9. A con- with two minims in the bar. 

fection of which the Kermes, formerly sup- || A*lla Capedla. 1847. [It.] Afus. - prec. 

posed to Iw a berry, was an ingred.ent -1753. Allagite [mod. f. f Jr. A AAa-yt).] 

fAIkin, a. ME. [genitive phr., sing, or id., Min. A carbonated variation of Khodonitk, 
al/es cynnes, alra cynna, placed bef. the sb. ; dull-green or reddish-brown in colour, 
hence treated as adj., and ult. shortened to Allagostemonous (ac l&g^stf-monos) a. 
alkin(s).] Of every kmd; every kind of -155a. l88o . [f. Or. dA + erwaw. ] Bot. With 

All (§ 1 ). OE. [Telit.; prop, adj.] A. stamens inserted alternately on the torus and 
adj . j. with sb. sing. The whole amount, ex- on the petals. 

tent, substance, or compass of; the whole Allah (seli). 1703. [a. Arah.,= the (true) 
; all that is possible ^1594. a. With sb. ( ;od. I The Mohammedan name of the I>eity 
pi The entire number of, without exception. Allamottl. -monU, -moth, dial, names 
(Bef. thesb., etc.,exc. poet.) OE a- - Every. for the storm ,. etreI . 

L. omnts. Ohs exc. with kind, and manner var / of Ai . an . and Aoi . in . 

to relative: Cl all /.,ic OE. 8. FeJlowed Y‘ n - A ti'—nirh-tjatk mioeral. akin to Epi- 


alkin(s).] Of every kind; every kind of -1552. 
All (9I). OE. [Tent.; prop, adj.] A. 


he torus and 


[Bef. thesb., etc., exc. poet.) OE 3. —Every. 

| L. omnis. Obs. exc. with kind y and manner 
-1570. 4. —Any whatever (in excl. sentences 


by of: in sing. The whole ; in pi. Every indi- 
vidual 1800. 7 as//. —All men OE. 8. 


3. Any substance having the characteristics of as - Everything OE. dhhayyoetbrjt, .sausage-shaped. J . 

soda 16 1 a. 4. Cmnm. Any form of alkaline *■ A,f "” h “ “ ? Pr [;'- 1 ■" »" •>“'.« ° f or P ertalnl "K to t,le allanU >t»- 

...henc .. common v„rlo ra ,.er,i„ was Sent SlIAKS. Al I this while Shake. Isealt ALLANTOIS 1607. 


substance as common soda, caustic soda, a)1 , low (mod .,. Th' »b.tract. of all fault. Thai Allwntotdtwn f.l*n,o!Hi*n'l , 
caustic potash, etc., used in commerce or the a || „ lcn follow Ant. & Cl. 1. tv 9. So all those, all Allantoidian (ielintoi dlinl. I 

arts 1822. 5. Chem. A series of BASKS, mine, etc., all n>e now we all, or all of us. 3. Alle *‘ r ** Set ‘ prec. ] Z.ool A. adj ri 

analogous to, and including soda, potash, and manere of marrhaundises Maundkv. All kind of fuelus furnished with an allantois, 

ammonia, highly soluble in watei, producing diollery Mi. 4. Things without all remedie I sc, animal } 

r ... . ‘ ° Kfrt.U Ilf > • v . Un.mta.eJ rail Jaa.1.4 .1. A 11 3. _ • /hi . • V rt 


dote, a cerium-epidote. 

Allantoid t Al'e*nloid). T633, [ad Gr. 
MXayroeibrjs, sausage-shaped.] Phys. A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the allantois. B. sb. — 
Allantois 1667. 

Allantoidian (sel£ntoi*dikn]. 1861. [Ad. 

Fr.; see prec.] Z.ool A. adj Having the 
fuel us furnished with an allantois. B. sb. 


corrosive solut.ons, which neutralize strong l,, J L */ . ^ndfz/l question, doubt, exc 

ttcids and tumittg vegetable yellows to brown. I AU 

reds to blue, and purples to green 1813. e i Ct y, O God, and fadir of allc Wvcur. 8. All 

! 1 r A , L ^ ALIN * ,n * tal * by- 1S not lost Milt. P.L. i. 105. So in all but: cvery- 


6. All tf it, 
va if. 8 . All 
all but: every- 


*• * lc Allantoin (ftla;-nti7,in). 1845. [f. Al- 

lo/tl f ' AN Tors + -IN. ] Chem. A crystalline substance, 
8. All CaN 4 H,0,. the nitrogenous constituent of the 
every- allantoic fluid. 


P - r A^uh 1 ^ 1 A V. ,0 „&, 1 o A o! C d' , 0 AHantol. (Slat-nt/.U) 1646. [mod L. in 

.n a. or alkaline, he..c« A-lkaltfl able «. tAl- all thereat of it Allin all: all thin?, in all re‘pecta. orTn J see Allantoid.) Bhys. The fortal 

kaligen, a name for niirogen. Alkali genous a. When all comes (goes) to alt: when everything membrane (named from Its form in a calf) 

a«» or alkaline qualities. tAlkali'meter, Ls summed up. At all: in every or any way (now found only in mammals, birds, and reptiles, 

11 I h ® am 2 Vv! . a °" ly in nc Jt * tnterrog., or hypothet sentences or which lies under the chorion, and forms a 


solution. Alkallme-tric, al «. Alkalimetry, 
the measurement of the strength of alkalis. 

Alkaline (sc-lkfibin), a. 1677. [?a. Fr. 


uauses). ror au: notwitnstanriing. in all : all 
together; also, in whole. Of all: formerl yellipt.-- 
most of all. With all : see Withal. AH and 


alcalin .] Of or pertaining to or of the nature ®ome: distributed to each part of the whole; also, 
of alkalis. Also used fig, and subst. 9. * n tin k- the sum total. So one and all, all and 


of aJ kalis. Also used fig. and subst . 9. In inc 

Alkaline metals : those whose hydroxides are ** 1 ia ry \ t iCm 


and maternal blood Hence Allantodc a . 

Allanturic (srl£ntiu»*rik), a. 1863. [f. 


in tint, the sum total. So one and all, all and prec. + URIC.] Obtained from allantoin or from 
sundry, etc. { inc acic j 

B. sb. 1. Everything that we have, or that fAlla-trate* v. 1*580. Tf. L. allot rare.] 

eonrj»rn« r»r m>rlama in <10 >£a. Al.n a; ' M fcv ' O w O* L** l **‘ u r 


lithium, and the hypothetic^ ammonium. P 6 ta to , us l6 V’ ^ so ,n To bark out. rare. 

Alkaline earths: the oxides of calcium, stron- hole being, entirety, totality 1674. 3. Allav v 1 

tium. and barium. Hence Alkali-nitv. the Wh , ole s 7 .^. em of thin P s - the Universe 1598 J' V \ 


kalis, viz. potassium, sodium, caesium, * ’ ** rjVer y. nm K mal we have, or that fAUa*tr&te» v. 1583. ff. L. all air are. 1 

hiura, and the hypothetic^ ammonium: l °, US l6 ^ Also in //. iobarkm.t r.tr. 5 ^ 1 J 

lkaline earths: the oxides of calcium, stron- tG, hole being, entirety, totality 1674. 3. Allav v 1 OE XI A- tref 1 + I ay 

nm and barium Hence Alkali-nitv the Whole system of things, the Universe 1598 lu ? Y )' Vm , L 1 - I + LAY, 

L AUlrilUrtiCiTrt 2 ’f *. Our Ail u at stake Addisom. To pack upono’s OE. Ifcgan, causal of liclan to lie; misspelt 

1 i,Aiv».rS«S a ‘ A Ikalinlxe, to make a. a lU Firldino. a An all of rotten Formulas Car. Allay after words from L. in all - (see Ad- a). 

r. tAika ltona. LYI K » 3 . The wide circle of the AU Carlvlk. In its early forms formally identical with AL- 

(man), a (post), au (ktwd). v (cut). | (Fr. chsf). a (evsr). ai (/, eye). 9 (Tr. eau ds vie), i (sA). i (Psychs). 9 (wlurt). f (get). 


tium, and barium, 
quality of being a 
var. fAlka-liona. 


Hence Alkali*nity, the 
A'lkallnixe, to make a. 


Whole system of things, the Universe 1598 
«. Our All u at stake Addison. To j>ack up one’s 

alls Firldino. a. An all of rotten Formulas Car- 
lylk. 3. The wide circle of the AU Carlylr. 



ALLAY 

lege v. 1 , Allay v.\ allay t/.». Allege v . 8 1 
Hence meanings due to confusion of the vbs.] 
fx To lay down, set aside; hetut, to annul 
-ME. ; to quell -ME.; to overthrow (a principle, 
etc.) -1659. a. To put down or repress ; to 
assuage, 'lay* a storm 1488. 3. To quell or 

put down ; to appease ME. f4, intr. To 
subside, cease ; to become mild -1733. 5. 

(see Allege v. 1 ) To subdue ; to abate, alleviate 
ME. 6. (see Allay z/. s ) To temper or abate 
1514 ; to mitigate 1603. 

a. To alay (the wild wateis) Temp, l iu a. X To 
a. wrath 1600, distrusts 1623, panic 1880. 3. To a. 

Thir appetite Milt. P, L. x. 566, grief Beattie. 6 
To a. or dim the whiteness of paper Plohio. To 
a. a crime Prvnnb. Hence [f. Allay c*. 1 (r.*)] 
Allayed ppl a. falloyed ; tempered ; modified ; 
laid icf. inlaid). Allay*er. he who or that which 
allays. Allaying vbL sb. feessation; dilution; 
mitigation ; talloying ; ppl. a, diluting, tempering, 
t Allay *ment, admixture with a modifying element 
Cymb. l v. aa. 

fAllay*, v. 2 ME. [a. ONFr. aJayer , (a- 

loyer), var. of a tier, allier, ALLY L. alligare 
Replaced by Alloy.] To mix (metals) ; esp. 
with a baser metal. Also Jigs -1796. 
jig. Debased and allayed with superstitious intents 
Fuller. 

t Allay-, v. 2 ME. [a. OFr. alaier, alley er 
: — L. allegare, replaced by a(l)leguer, Allege. ) 
To cite, allege -1470. 

t Allay, sbA ME. [a. ONFr. aley, alay, 
(mod alot\, t a layer ; see Allay v , 9 ] i. 

- Alloy, lit * vn&fig a. fig. Alien element 

-1774. 3' fiS' Composition Cf Fr. de bon 

aloi -1690 4. (f Allay v *) Dilution -163a; 

abatement -1758 ; repression -1726. 
fAllay, sb. 2 i486. [a. Norm.Fr. alais 

— OFr, eslais, f. eslaissier. Cf. Relay,] The 
act of laying on the hounds -1630. 

Allecret ; see H alec ret. 
fAlle-Ct, V. 1528. [ad. L. all ec tare, freq. 
o i a Hicer*,] To entice -1552. Hence f Allega- 
tion, enticement, f AUe’ctive a. enticing ; sb. 
that which can entice. 

fA-llegate, v. 1529. [f. L. allegat alle 

gare. J — Allege r.* -2639. 

Allegation (sel/'g/’-fon). 1483. [a. Fr. 

alligation, ad. L. allegationem ; see Al.LE- 
GAi E t/.] x. The action of alleging or making 
a charge before a tribunal ; that which is 
charged fa. An excuse -162a. 3 An asser- 

tion 153a ; esf. a mere assertion 1635. f 4. 
Quotation ; the matter quoted -1673. 

t. To swear* False allegations a Hen. VI, m. i. 
181. 3. I thought their allegations but reasonable 

Steele. His wila &. Boswell. 

fAlle*ge, vfi ME. [a. OFr. aleger:—L. 
alleviare ; cf. Abridge.] —Allay v 1 5 -1530. 
Hence f Alle-geancc alleviation ; var f Al- 
lodgement 1 , ale-. 

Allege (&le*dj5), v. 2 ME. [f.O Fr.es/igier, 
Norm.Fr. a/egier:— late L. *exlitigare. Used 
as — L. a l leg are , OFr. aleier, through adlegiare , 
latinised f.Nortn.Fr, alegier . Replaces Allay 
t/. 8 ] 1. To declare on oath before a tribunal ; 

hence, to plead. Obs. axe. fig. a. To cite, 
quote for or against [arch . ) ME. 3. Hence 

gets. To plead as an excuse; to adduce as 
reason ME. 4. To advance, as being able 
to prove ; hence, to assert without proof ME. 

s. The Prosecutor alleged That [etc.] Stkklk. a. 
They alleage Moses .. for tithes Milt, 3 To l 
excuses to the contrary 159B. 4. Where much is 

alleged, something must be true Gibbon. Hence 
Alle geable a, t Alle’ge&nce \ the ection of 

alleging; allegation. Alle ged Ppla. adduced as 
legal ground, or as a reason ; quoted ; asserted as 
provable 1 asserted but not proved. Allegedly 
mdv. tAlle gement % allegation. Alle ger. 
Allegiance (filPdg&ns, alf'd^ins). ME. 
[denv. of Liege, q.v, The a - is perh. due to 
Allegiance*.] fi. The relation of a liege 
lord ME only a. The relation or duties of a 
liege-man to his lord ; the tie of a subject to his 
sovereign or government ME. 3. fig. The 
recognition of the claims which any one has to 
our respect and duty 173a. 

a Subjects may be freed from their Allegeance 
Hobbes. a. A to a lady Scott, to natural science 
Hbrschkll. var. AUcgiancy. Hence Alle*giant 
m. loyal. 

Allegoric, -al (seUferrik, - 11 ), a. ME. Of 
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or pertaining to allegory ; of the nature of an al- 
legory ; constituting or containing an allegory. 

What kingdom, Real or allegonck, 1 discern not 
Milt. P. R. iv. 380. Its uhuneras, its harpies, its 
allegorical figures Burke. Hence AllegOTlcally 
adv. Allego-ricalneas. (Dicta.) 

Allegorlst (seTfg6rist). 1684. [f. Alle- 
gorize ; cf. baptist .] One who wntes allegories, 
or writes or expounds allegorically. 

Bunyan. .the first of allegonsts Macaulay. 

Allegorize (aeT/g&rois), v. 1581. [a. Fr. 
alUgortser, ad. L. allegoritare,{. Gr. dhXrnopia; 
see Allegory.] z. To make or treat as allego- 
rical 1596. 3. intr. To expound allegorically ; 

to construct or utter allegories 1581. 

s. To a. away the History of the Crucifixion 1667. 
To a. Christ out of Hit Divinity Penn. A’llegorizer. 
AHegorixa-tiou. 

Allegory (ae*l/g 5 ri). ME. [ad.L. allegoria, 
lit. speaking otherwise than one seems to speak, 
a. Gr. t f, dAAor + -dyop/a. Cf. Fr. alllgorie.) 
1. Description of a subject under the guise of 
some other subject of aptly suggestive resem- 
blance. a. An instance of such description ; 
an extended metaphor 1534. 3. An allegorical 

representation ; an emblem 1639. 

|| Allegresse (afcgre’s, sel/gre*s). 165a. [Fr.] 
Gaiety, gladsomeness. 

|| Allegretto (all^gre ttx?), «. 1879. [lL,dim. 
of Allegro. ] Mu s. Somewhat brisk. 

|| Allegro (It. allegro). 163a. [lt. T repr. L. 
alacrem. J A. adj. Lively, gay Milt. B. adv. 
and adj. Mus . Brisk, lively 1721 C. sb. |sc. 
movement ] 1 777. 

Alleleu (eel/lifi*). An outcry. Carlylr. 
Allelomorph (eelPLnn^if). 1902. [f. Gr. 
aAAfA- one another + fxoptpi) form.J Biol. Each 
of a pair of mutually exclusive characters, one 
or the other of which is exhibited without inter- 
mixture in descendants of a cross between 
parental forms respectively possessing them. 
Hence Alle lomo*rphic a. 

Alleluia (aelflUi’iA), ittt. and sb. 1 ME. ■ 

1 1 A1.LF.LUJ AH. Hence Allelud&'tic a. 
Allehria, sb. 2 1543. [?] The woodsorrel, 
[[Allemande (ataniUrd, -ma*nd, arldmsend 
.ti lmrend). 16B5. [a. mod Fr. allemande 

German (sc. dattce)\ see Almain.] i. A 
name of various German dances 1775. a 
A piece of music forming one of the movements 
of the Suite 1685. 

Allemontite (ael&np-ntaiO. 2837. [f. Al- 
ternant, in Dauphinfi.J A native alloy of arsenic 
and antimony. 

Allenarly (ile-nlili). north, and Sc. ME. 
[E All adv. + Anerly.J i. adv. Only, solely, 
a. adj. Only, sole 1533. 

Allene, - Allylkne. 
tAlle niate, v. rare. [f. L. al- — ad- + 
Unis . ) To soften -164a. 

Allerion, var. of Alerion. 

+Alle*ve, v. 1546. (prop, aleve, a. OFr. 
alerter : — L. adlevare. ] To relieve. Hence 
fAlle*vemenL 

+ Alleviate, ppl. a. 1471. Tad. L. allevi- 
atus , alleviar *.] Alleviated -1672, 

Alleviate (filrvi/«t), v. 1528. [f. prec.] 

fi. To make lighter -1666. a. To relieve, 
mitigate 1528. t3* To extenuate -1777, 

a To a sorrow* Be. Hall, rafferings 1871. 3. To 

a a crime Blackstone. Hence Allevlative a. 
of an alleviating tendency. Also sb. Alleviator, 
he who, or that which, alleviates. Alleviatory a. 
having the attribute of relieving. 

Alleviation (Alfvii^'Jan). 1625. [f. Al- 
lkviate.J The action of lightening weight, 
gravity, severity, or pain ; relief, mitigation. 

It [is] an a of misery not to suffer alone Johnson. 
Alley (®'li). ME. [a. OFr. alee, mod. 
allie,\ fi A passage in or into a house 
-1535. Also Jig. a. tsp, A walk or passage 
in a garden, park, etc. bordered with trees or 
bushes ; an avenue ME. 3. A passage 
between buildings ; hence, a lane ; in U.S . a 
Mews 1520. 4 A long narrow enclosure 

for playing at bowls, skittles, etc. ME. Also 
\figs 6* A passage between the rows of pews 
or seats in a church 1464. In the south cor- 
ruptly repl. by Aisle. 8. The space between 
two compositors* stands, etc. In a printing- 


alligator 


efhee 1871. 7 A free space between two 

lines of any kind 1756. 

a A thick pleached a. in my orchard Much Ado 1 
u. 10. Every a. green.. of this wild wood Milt. 

us }"- 

end; a cut 1 


. . . green. 

Camus 311. 3. Blind Alley : one that is closed at 


the end; a cut de sac. she Alley , esp. Change 
Alley, London, scene of the gambling in South Sea 
stocks. Hence A'lleyed PPL a. laid out as an 
or with alleys. 

Alley, var. of Ally, a kind of marble. 
All-nred (§l-foi«*»jd), a. slang. 1837. 

[ euphem. for hell-fired.'] Infernal (Chiefly in 
U.S.) Hence A'll-frredly adv 
All-flower-water. 1839. [?] Cow’s 

urine ; as a remedy. 

All Fools' Day. 1723. [cf. All Saints, 
etc.] The 1st of April ; pop. appropriated to 
practising upon people's credulity 
All fours (51 1707. [i .t. all four 

cardr.] 1. A game of cards, played by two \ 
called after the four points, high, low , Jack 
and the game, which make all-fours. a. A 
game at dominoes, in which only four or its 
multiples count. See also All E. comb. 
Allgood (9 lgud), sb. 2578, The herb 
(1 Chcnopodium Bonus-Henricus), also called 
English Mercury, and Good King Henry. 
All-hallow, -s (^lhaj’lcaz). [OE. ealra 
hdlgena (tnaesscdsej) feast of all saints : see 
Hallow sb. 1 ] 2. All saints (collectively), a. 

— All hallows’ day, Nov. i, or AU-hallowmas 
[arch.) 1503. 

Phrases All hallows* day : All Saints* day. All • 
hallow Eve , Mass, tide, the eve, feast, season, of All 
Saints t cf. Hallow-k’en. kA ll-halloum Summers 

— Indian Summer , or St. Martin's Summer. 1 Hen . 
IV, 1. it. 178. 

Alliabie (Alarfib’D, a. rare . 1795. [a. 

Fr., f. allier ; see Ally.] Able to enter into 
alliance or union. 

Alliaceous a. 179a. [f. L. 

allium .] a. Of or pertaining to Allium, b. 
Smelling or tasting like garlic and onions. 

1 A-lliage. ME. [a. Fr. al-, alliage\ tee 
Ally ] Alliance -1546. 

Alliance (filai-ftns), sb. ME. [a. OFr. o- 
liance, repr. L. alligantia , f alligare ; see 
Aixy. In 16th c. allic'nce.] The state of 
union or combination ; uniting or combining 
1. Union by marriage, affinity ; consanguinity, 
a. Combination for a common object ; esp 
between sovereign states ME. 3. Com- 
munity in nature or qualities ; affinity 1677 
f4. collect. People united by kinship or friend- 
ship (?for Alliants ) --1655 • also, a kinsman, 
relation, or ally -1654. 5. Bot. A group of 

Natural Orders. Ljndley. U By confusion, 
for Allegiance 1581, 

x. So streighte a bonde of mlyaunce or conaanguinitie 
Coverdalk. a. The Holy Alliance Seeley. 4. 
Therefore let our A. be combined Jul. C. iv. 1 . 43. 
Hence Alli’ance v. rare , to ally or ally oneself. 
Alli anccr, one who joins or belongs to an a. rare , 

1 AUi ant, a. 1551. [a. Fr., f. allier.] In 

league ; akin. As sb. An ally -1656. 

Allice, allis (se’lis). i6ao. [a. Fr. aloss 
: — L. alosa.] A fish, usu. called the allice- 
shad ( Alosa Communis) 

Allicholly, joc. - Melancholy. Shakb. 
tAlli'Cit, v. 1735. [f. L. allicere.] To entice, 
attract. Hence (through Fr.) tAHl'date v 
to allure. AUl'dant ppl. a. attracting ; sb 
that which attracts. •fAlU’clancy, the quality 
of being attractive. 

Allied (Abrd),#/. a. ME. [f. Ally v.) 
x. United, joined ; esp. by kindred or affinity, 
or by league or treaty. a. fig. Connected m 
nature, or qualities ; akin 1603. 

1. A Lady, - slid* vnto the DokeTkw Gent L tv, L49 
a Great wits are sure to madness near a. Dbyden. 

Alligate (se-lig^t), v. ? Obs. 1626. [f. L. 
alligare .] +1. To tie or unite -1677. a. 

To perform the operation of Alligation 1671. 
Alligation (aelig/i-^m). 154a. [ad. I« 


alligationem ,1 


rhe action of attaching ; 


the state of being attached 1 55 5. a. Tbe 
‘ Rule of Mixtures * ; the arithmetlca 


eal method of 
solving questions concerning the mix i n g of 
articles of different qualities or values 154a. 
Alligator (K'Ugritai). 1568. [oiig. ad. 
Sp. el or al lagarto, tne liaard, corrupted in 
Eng. to alligarter, allegater, alligator.] u A 
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genus of Saurians of the crocodile family, also 
called Caymans, belonging to America ; pop. 
all large American Saurians, some of which are 
true crocodiles. a. Anything operating by 
jaws, as {Mining a. A rock-breaker b A 
' Squeeser * for the puddle-ball. 

a In his. .shop a tortoyrs hung, An Allegater stud 
\ut Qo. Aligarta.) Rom. $r Jul. v. i. 43 (xst Fol. X, 
Comb. \ a. apple, the fruit of a W. Indian tree, 
Anonm palustris ; a pear, the fruit of a W. Indian 
tree, Porsea gmtissima or Laurus Pont* % a. tor- 
toise, a large marsh tortoise iChelydra serpentine 
fam. EmymdsA, called also the Snapping Turtle, 
found in Carolina ; ft. wood, the timber of a W 
Indian tree. Guana Swart siL 
Allineate (&li*ni,*tt), v. rare . 1864. [f. 

L- ad 4 lint at-, linear*.} — Aline 
Alllneation, alln- (41ini,^*/on). 1837. [f. 
prec.] 1. * Aunement i. i860 a. — A- 
linement 3. 3. The position of two or 

more bodies in a straight line with a given point 
1 88a. 

Alliaion (ftli-gan). ? Obs. 1631. [ad. L. 
allisionem 1 The action of dashing against. 
AUl-teral, a. rare. 1850. [f. Alliter- 

(ate), after literal .] Marked by alliteration. 
Alliterate (ali-tdr/it), v. 1816. [f. L. a/-. 

ad- 4 lilt era r cf. obliterate .] 1. intr. Of 

words : To begin alliteratively, to constitute 
Alliteration. a. To compose allitera- 
tively i8a6. Hence Alli*terato ppl. a. alliter- 
ated. Alliterated ppl a composed with or 
marked by alliteration. Alliterating ppl, a. 
producing alliteration. Alliterative a per- 
taining to or marked by alliteration. Allltera* 
tively adv. Alliterativenese. Alii- ter a tor, 
one who uses alliteration. 

Alliteration (Ali.tSr/i-jan), 1656. [C Al- 
literate v.j 1. gen. The commencing of 
two or more words in close connexion with 
the same letter or sound. a. The com- 
mencement of certain accented syllables in a 
verse with the same consonant or consonantal 

g roup, or with different vowel sounds, as in 
IE. and Teut, versification 1774. 

1. Apt Alliteration '• artful aid Chubchill. Taxation 
no Tyranny. . was. .nothing but a jingling a. Ma- 
caulay. a Cf. In abit as an rrmite * vnholy of 
werkeg, Ich uente forth in |>e rt/orlde * sounders to 
hure Piers Ploughman. Hence AlU'tera*tional 
a. abounding in a. 

Allituiic, a. [f. All(oxan) + -it- (mean- 
ingless) 4 Uric.] Chem. In A lliturie acid, a 
product of the disintegration of alloxantin. 
lAlllum (arliflm). 1807. [L.] Bot '. A 

genus of Liliaceous plants comprising garlic, 
onion, leek, chive, shallot, etc. 

Allneas ($lnes). 165a. [f. All.] Uni- 

versality. 

fAllobro-gical, a. 1640. [f. L. Allobro- 

ricus .] A term applied in 17th c, to Pres- 
byterians and Calvinists, in allusion to the fact 
that Geneva was anciently a town of the AUo- 
broges. 

Allocate (srldkrit), v. 1640. [f. med.L. 

allocat -, allocare, f, al-. ad- to + locare to 
place. Orig. £*.] 1. To set apart for a special 
purpose or person : to apportion, assign. a 
To attach locally 184a. 3. To fix the locality 

of x88i. 

a. Lass wade, to which ..wet. ourselves Da Quincey, 
fA’llocate, sb. 1709. [ad. med.L. alloca- 
tum.] A grant. 

Allocation (selok/ijan). 1533. [a.Fr., ad. 
med.L. alloeationem; see Allocate v.\ i. 
The action of apportioning or assigning to a 
special person or purpose 1833 • t a portion 
of revenue, etc. so assigned -1658. a. 
Allowing an item in an account { also, the item 
so allowed 1658. 3. Disposition, arrange- 
ment 1656. 4. Localization 1855. 

*. The a. of powers under the Constitution 1876. 

4. The a. of the. .albuminous electric pulp in especial 
..cavity Owen. 

| Allocatur. [med.L., ‘it is allowed*.] 
Law. A certificate duly given at the end of an 
action, allowing costs. 

AllodirO'ic, a. 1879. [f- Gr. dAA<5x/x>ot.] 
Changeable in colour. 

Allocbroite (&l^-kn>,ait). 1837. [f. as 
prec.] Min. An iron-garnet, a sub- variety of 
Andradite, found in Norway, etc. Dana 
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Allochromatic (plei kronur tik), a. 1879. 
[f. Gr. dAAot 4 Of or pertaining to 

change of colour 

Aliochroous (*ljrkro,as), a. i8zz. [£ Gr. 
dAXdxpoos.] Changing colour. 

Alloclaae (srkklAs). 1875. [f. Gr. dAAot 
4 ftkaoit, cleavage.] Min -next. 
AUoclasite (&lp 'klAsait). 1868. [1 as 

g rec ] A mineral of the pyrite division of 
ulphids, containing sulphur, arsenic, bismuth, 
and cobalt, with traces of iron, etc. 
Allocution (selokitf-Jan). 1615. [ad. L. 
a lloeutionem, f. alloqui. ] z. Rom. Antiq . 
An address by a general to his soldiers ; hence, 
in R. C. Ck. t by the Pope to his clergy, or to 
the Church 1689. a. gen. The action of 
addressing ; hortatory address 1615. 

s. The text of the a. Wiseman. a. This vigorous 
a. to.. bis Hareem Thackeray. 

Allod, alod (*■ W 1689. [ad. L. allo- 
dium. ] - Allodium. 

fAllo-dge. ME. [a. Fr. alogor, f. d logo.} 
To lodge. Hence ■f-Allo'dgement. 

Allodial, al- (alJu-dial), a. 1656. [ad. 
med.L. alifjodialis \ see Allodium.] i. 
Of or pertaining to an allodium ; or to the a 
(opp. to the feudal) system 174 7. 9. Own- 

ing an allodium 1857. As sb. Allodial lands 
1769 ; an allodial holder 1778* 
a. The a. holder who held his land of no other man 
Freeman. Hence Al(l)0'diallsin, the a. system. 
▲ldio'diaJist, an a. proprietor 1 var. al<l)o diary. 
Ahbo dia'lity, the quality of holding or being held 
in free ownership. Al(l)o*diolly, adv. 

Alio difica-tion. 1875. [f. L. allodium .] 

Law. The conversion of land into allodium. 

Allodium, al- (Ahfu-ditfrn). 1698. [a. 

med.L. al-, allodium, f. Ger. *albd, allod, 
entire property, latinized as alodis , f. All 4 
OLG. od, estate, etc. In med.L. al- is usual.] 
An estate held, not of a superior, but in abso- 
lute ownership ; opp. to feudnm or feud. 

For in the law of England we have not properly a. 
Coke, On Litt. x b. 

I! Alloeo-stropha, a. or sb. pi. [Gr. &M016- 
(rrpofpa, adj. pi. neut.] Verse consisting of 
irregular strophes. Milt. Sams. Pref. 
Allaeotic, -al (»l*,g-tik f -Al), a. [ad. Gr. 
dAAotomJvdr, f. dAXoiouv.] Med . Alterative 
Allogamy (abl^gAmi). Z879. [f. Gr. dA- 
\o$ + -yafiia..] Bot. Cross-fertilization. 
Allogeneous (aelodsrnijas), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. dAXo-ysv^f, £ dAAos 4 yivot + -OUS.] 
Diverse in kind. Hence A Uogenedty. 
Allograph (srldjgraf)- [mod. f. Gr. dAAot 
4 ypaepif. Cf. autograph .] A writing or sig- 
nature made by one person for another. 
Allomerism (fclpmgriz’m). [mod. f. Gr. 
dAAot 4 ptpoi.} Chem. Variation in chemical 
constitution without change of crystalline form. 

Allomerous (srlp meras), a. [L as prec.] 
Characterized by allomerism. 

Allomorphite {mod. C Gr. 

dkk6ftop<pot f f. dAAot 4- pop*pl).J Min A 
mineral, allied to barytes or barite, having the 
form and cleavago of Anhydrite. 

+ Allonge, jJT [a. Fr. allonge , f. al longer.} 

1. A lunge. (Diets.) a. A long rein. J. 

1 1 Allonge (alSfrj), xA 2 i86a. [Fr.] A 

slip of paper annexed to a bill of exchange, etc. 
to give room for more endorsements. 

Allonym (sHdnim). 1867. [a. Fr. al/o- 
nyme , f Gr. <fAAo» 4- -Lrvpo t t f. Svofia. Cf. 
synonym .] a. The name of some one else 
assumed by the author of a work. b. A work 
bearing such a name Hence AUo*nymoua a . 
fAlloo*, v. 1708. [for Halloo.] To urge 
on with cries. 

A'llopalla'dium. [mod. f. Gr. <fxxot + 
Palladium.] Min. Native palladium crystal- 
lizing under the hexagonal system. 

Allopath (arldpae))). Z830. [a. Fr. allo- 

pa the, f. allopathie \ after philosophic, philo- 
sopher and the like, but opp. to the etym.] A 
practitioner of allopathy. 

Allopathic (eli’pB'l’ik), a. 1830. [ad. 
Fr. allopathioue i after botanie, botanique , etc., 
and not derivable from Gr. *a0i*<5i passive.] 
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Of or pertaining to allopathy, var. A'llo- 
patbe*tic. Hence Allopa*thically adv. | var. 
▲:llopathe*tIcally a 

AUopathv (ftlp-pAjd). Z840. [ad. Ger. 
albpathie (Hahnemann), f. dAAot 4 -irddcm.] 
The curing of a diseased action by the induc- 
ing of another of a different kind, yet not 
necessarily diseased. Opp. to HomceopathV. 
Allo-phanate. [mod. 1. dAAo^av^r.] Chem. 
A salt of allophanic acid. 

Allophane (ed^f/in). Z843. [f. as prec.] 

Min . A hydrated silicate of alumina, usu. sky- 
blue, losing Us colour under the blowpipe ; 
whence the name. 

Ailoph&nic, a. [mod. f. as prec.] Of or 
pertaining to anything which changes colour 
or appearance ; as A. acid C,H| .O.- 
Allophite (K’lrfait). 1880, [mod. f. Gr. 
dAAot 4 tyinp serpentine.] Min . A hydrous 
silicate of the Margarophylllte section, inferior 
in hardness to serpentine. 

Allophyle (jeiofil). rare. 1577. [ad. L. 
allophylus , a. Gr. dAA<5^>vAo», f. dAAot 4 fvki).} 
An alien ; a Philistine. As adj. — Allo- 
phylian. 

Allophylian (selofiTi&n), a. and sb. 1844. 
[f. as prec.J Of a race or stock which is not 
Aryan or Semitic ; used esp. of Asiatic and 
European languages ; occas. — Turanian 
Allophytold (*lg*fitoid). 1858. [f. Gr. 
dAAor + PHTTOID.] Bot. A separated vege- 
table bud differing from the parent plant 
Alloquial (Ald«« kwiAi), a. rare . 1840. [f. 
L. alloquium. Cf. Alixjcution.] Of, or per- 
taining 10. the action of addressing others ; 
contrasted with colloquial. Hence Alio*- 
quiali am, a phrase or manner of address. 
Allot (4V’t), v. 1547. [a. OFr. aider {mod 
allot ir), f . d 4 loter, f. lot lot, a Teut. wd ] 
1. To distribute by lot, or in such way that the 
recipients have no choice ; to assign shares 
authoritatively ; to apportion 1574. 9. To 

assign as a lot or portion to ; to appoint (with- 
out distribution) 1547 ; hence, to appropriate to 
a special person or purpose 1574. +8. To 

appoint, destine (a person to do) 4. 

U .S. colloq. To reckon (occas. with upon ) . 

a. The. .end that waa allotted him Surbey Ten 
years I will a. to the attainment of knowledge John- 
son. 4. I a. we must economise Hali burton. 
Hence Allowable «. Allo ttee, one to whom an 
allotment is made. Allo'tter, one who allots. 
tAllo'ttery, allotted share A. Y.L. i. i. 77. 
Allotheism (ttrl*,J>7iz’m). 1660. [f. dAAot 
4 Theism.] The worship of strange gods. 
Allotment (Aliment). 1574. [a. Fr. 

aIbtemcnt,{ormer\y al- ; see Allot.] x. The 
action of allotting. a. Lot in life, destiny 
x ^74* 8* A share or portion, esp. of land, 

allotted to a special person or purpose 1699 
+4. Comm. The division of a ship's cargo into 
equal portions, to be distributed among pur- 
chasers by lot -1751. 

a. The stinted allotments of earthly life Carlyle. 
Comb. a. system, the division of land into small 
plots to be held for cultivation by the poorer classes 
at a small rent. 

Allotrophlc (fielitrjrfik), a. 1879. [f. Gr. 
dAAor 4 -rptxpos.) Med. Variable as to nutri- 
tive Droperties, without any change in physical 
or chemical characters. 

Allcrtropic, -al (eelitrjrpik, -Al), a. 1849. 
[f. Gr Akkbrpovot (see Allotropy) 4 -ic, 4 
al.] Of or pertaining to Allotropy. Hence 
Allotro’pically adv Allortropl’city (rare). So 
A’llotrope, an allotropic form. 

Allotropism ( dHrtrdpiz’m). 1851. [f. as 
prec. 4 -ISM. ] Allotropy asa principle or process. 
AUotropize (*lg-trdp9iz), v. rare, [t as 
prec. 4 -ize. ] To change allotropically. 
Allotropy (fcl^trdpi). [mod. ad. Gr. dA- 
korrpoma, f. Akkirpoirot , f. dAAot 4 rpAnos, f. 
rplirtiv.] The variation of physical properties 
without change of substance, first noticed by 
Berrelius in charcoal and the diamond. 

+ A 11 OU t, adv. ME. I. Completely, quite 
-X638; esp. in to drink a. t to empty a bumper; 
cf. Carouse. B. sb. A bumper -z6zz. 

A-.il 0‘V0T, adv. X577. X. Over the whole 
extent, in every part, e.g. of the body. a. 
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ALLOW 

Finished; done for (mod.). 3. adj. (from 1) 

colloq . Indisposed all over the body 1851. 

a It is all over with m L. actum git de Hence 
(from 1) All-overish a. colloq. All-o verish- 
ness, general indisposition, colloq . 

Allow (filatr), v . ME. [a. OFr. alouer 
(a//-), 1. to praise : — L. allaudare ; a. to be- 
stow, assign L. allocate. Many uses blend 
1 and a.J L Fr. alouer : — L. allaudare. 
z. tram. +To praise, commend -1783 ; to 
approve of, sanction (arch.) ME. ; intr. with 
upon. of 1534 ; to accept as satisfactory (arch.) 
ME. ; \intr. with of -1748. a. To accept 
as true or valid, to admit 1548 ; intr. with of 
1528 ; with subord. cl. to concede 1643 ; with 
combi. to admit a thing to be 1^93 ; to con- 
clude, opine, or state as an opinion formed 
(Eng. and Amer. dial.) 1580. 3. tram . To 

concede, permit (an action, etc.) 1558 ; with 
inf. 1637 ; refl to permit oneself to indulge 
in, f to 1605 ; intr. to admit of 173a. * 

1. Upon reasonable cause to be allowed by a justice 
of the peace Blackstone. a. It will be allowed us 
that marriage is a human society Milt. Allowed for 
law 1798. I lowed I'd make him sorry fur it Scrib, 
Mag. 3. Where many sorts of worship be allowed 
Hobbes. His .. madness Allows itself to anything 
Lear 111. vii. 107. 

EL Fr. allouer : — L. allocare. 1. *f*To as- 
sign as a right or due -1596 ; to give, or let 
any one have, as his share, or as what he needs 
ME. ; fto portion, endow -1712. 9. f To 

place to one's credit, count to one -1667 I 
hence, fto deduct from the debit, to abate 
-1530; gen. to add or deduct (so much) on ac- 
oouut of something not formallyappcaring 1663. 

«. The Law allowes it, And the Court awards it 
Merck. If. iv. i. 30^. A. him but his plaything of a 
pen Poi>b. a. To a. an hour for time lost in chang- 
ing trains, etc. Hence Allow*er, one who allows 
(senses 1 . fi, a, 3). Allow’ment, sanction, approval. 

Allowable (Alau’AbT), a. ME. fa. Fr. 
allouable ; see Allow and -able. J fLaud 
able -1702 ; acceptable 1553 ; admissible, prob- 
able 1682 ; permissible, legitimate 1568. 

Prayer for the dead is not . . a. Cover hale. Hence 

Allowableness. Allow ably adv. 

Allowance (AlauAns), $b. ME. [a. OFr. 
alouance, f. alouer ; see Allow.] The action 
of allowing ; a thing allowed. z. f Praise 
-1633 • approbation, sanction, voluntary ac- 
ceptance (arch.) 1553 ; ^acknowledgement 
-1756 ; permission, sufferance 1628. 9. The 

action of placing to one’s credit, admitting in 
an account, or Plotting on account of expenses 
1574 1 +a sum allowed in account, a con- 
sideration -1574. 3- A limited portion or sum, 

csp. of money, or food 1440. 4. Rebate, de- 
duction, discount 1530. 5. fig. The taking 

into account of mitigating or extenuating cir- 
cumstances 1676. f0. A balance -1552. 

1. The a. of slavery in the South Freeman. a. 
llliberalite of Parents *.n a. towards their Children 
Bacon. 3. They consider this A [ Pin-money 1 as a 
kind of Alimoney Addison. The short A., the Bread 
and Water of a Prison 1711. A scant a. of star-light 
Milt. Comas 308. 4. To make allowance : to add 

or deduct, in order to provide for incidental circum- 
stances. An a. for the waste of the Timber 1663. 
5. To make Allowances for Conduct Steele. 
Allowance (AlauAns), v. 1839. [f. the sb. 
Cf. portion , etc?] 1. To put upon an allow- 
ance ; to limit in the amount allowed, a. To 
supply in limited quantities 1840. 

Allowed (Alau*d), ppl. a . ME. [f. Al- 
low.] fz. Praised, accepted as satisfactory 
-Z798. a. Licensed 1589 ; acknowledged 
Z749 ; allotted 1440 ; remitted Z674. 

a. An e. printer 1580, fool Twel. N. 1. v. xoi. The 
a. and established models of good breeding Chestsef. 
Hence Allow*edly adv. 

Alloxan (selfksAn). 1853. [£ All(an- 
TOIn) 4 Oxa(lic). ] Chcm. An organic com- 
pound C4H9 N.O„ one of the oxidation pro- 
ducts of urio acid. Hence Allo*xanate, a salt 
of alloxanic acid. Alloxa*nlc a. 

Alloxantin (celplcsarntin). 1853. Chcm. 
An organic compound C a H 4 N 4 0 7 . 

Alloy (Aloi*), sb. 1598. [a* Fr. aloi 
OFr. alei. Norm, alai, whence Allay sb . 1 
The Fr. aloi was erron. identified with d loi . 
Cf. Allay sb. 1 } 1. Fineness, standard, of 

gold or silver 1604 ; f agio of exchange -1672. 
ft. A baser metal mixed with a nobler, esp. in 
gold and silver coinage 1719, 3. The con- 
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dition of mixture 1897. 4. An amalgam ; 

formerly , a compound containing a baser metal 
1656. fg. fig. Intrinsic quality -1674* 
fig. Admixture of that which lowers in charac- 
ter or value ; alien element 1625. 

4. Hative alloy 1 one of osmium and iridium oc- 
curring with native platinum. 4 . A base a. of moral 
cowardice C. Bronte. 

Alloy (Aloi'), v . 1661. [a. Fr. aloyer \ — 
OFr. aleier, alien — L. alligare. Cf. Allay 
vbs. 1 , *, repl. by Alloy.] i. To mix with a 
baser metal, 60 as to reduce in standard 169Z. 
2. To mix metals 1822 ; intr. (reft.) to enter into 
combination with another metal 1839. 3 .fig. 
To debase by admixture 1703. 4 .fig. To 

temper, moderate 1661. 

Hence Alloyage, the art or process of alloying 
metals. 

AUozooid (ae:l0zJu*oid). 1858. [f. Gr. 

dAAor + fpoy.] Biol. A separated animal bud 
differing in nature from the parent. 

All-red, a. 1895. Used to indicate a tele- 
graph-line, a trading route, etc., lying through- 
out in territory of the British Empire. (From 
the practice of colouring British and Imperial 
territory red in our maps.) 

A llp»)rou*n<L 1805. A. adv. Everywhere 
around ; affecting equally all the parts or every 
one in a circle or company 1871. B. prep. 
Around all the parts of 1805. C. adj. Includ- 
ing everything or every one in a given circle. 

C. An all-round man : one who has ability in all 
departments. Hence A : ll rounder, he who or 
that which is all round, an all-round man. 

All saints. 1580. The saints in heaven 
collectively. The festival, called also All Saints’ 
Day (Nov. 1). Also — All-hallow tide. 
Allseed (J'lsfd). A name for various 
many-seeded plants. a. The genus Poly- 
carbon. b. A species of Goosefoot (Cheno- 
podium polyspermum\. c. Radiola Millegrana. 
d. The Knot-grass (Polygonum aviculare ). 

All souls. The souls of all the pious dead. 
T he festival on which the Ch. of Rome makes 
supplications on their behalf, called also All 
Souls’ Day (Nov. a). All Souls* Eve, the 
evening of Nov. z. 

Allspice (9'lsp2is). 1691. [f. All + 

Spice, as combining the flavour of cinnamon, 
nutmeg, and clovca.J x. An aromatic spice, 
Jamaica Pepper or rimenta, the dried berry of 
Eugenia Pimenta or Allspice Tree (N.O. 
Myrtacex) of the West Indies. 9. A name 
of other aromatic shrubs : A. Tree or Carolina 
A., Calycanthus fioridus ; Japan A., Chimon- 
anthus fragram ; Wild A., Lirtdera Benzoin . 
Hence A'llspi cy a. nonce-wd , ., hot, 

All thing. Obs. or dial. Everything. I 
Allude (Al«fl‘d), v. 1535. [ad. L. allu - 
dere .] +1 To mock -1577 ; to play upon 

words, to refer by play of words -1007 i to 
refer by play of fancy (tram, and mlr.) -1665. 
9. intr. To have or make an indirect or pass- 
ing reference to (not — refer) Z533. t3- 

tram. To refer a thing to , as a thing to its 
author -1634. +4. To hint, suggest -1677. 

m. Quotations which a. to the Perjuries of the Fair 
Steele. He often alluded to his poverty 1837. 
||Allumette (altfme*t). 1848. [Fr.] A 

match for lighting. 

fAUumlne, v. 1581, [a. Fr. al(l)umtner. 
refash, of OFr. alumen — late L. adluminare . J 
To illuminate. 

t Allu ‘minor. 1483. [a. Anglo-Fr. allu- 

minour ; see prec. Aphet. to Luminor and 
Limner.] An illuminator, a limner -1607. 
+AUu*rance. 1580. [f. the vb.] Entice 
ment. fAlhrr&nt ppl. a. enticing. 

Allure (Al>Q»\i), v. ME. [a. OFr. alurer, 
f. d + lurer, to Lure, orig. a term of Falconry.] 
z. To attract or tempt by something flattering 
or advantageous ; to entice ; to win over. 
9. To fasdnate, charm 16x9 ; +to attract, 
elicit -179a. 

1. He.. Allur'd to brighter worlds and led the way 
Golds m. Allured by hopes of relief Johnson. a. 
The.. Sun. .Allur'd his eye Milt. P. JL. hi. «. 73, 
Hence Allu*rer, he who, or that which, allures. 
Alluring vbl. to. the action of attractins with the 
prospect of advantage 1 ffascination j ppl. a. tempt, 
ing, seductive 1 attractive, fascinating. Ailts*rlng -ly 
ado n -neu (rare) 
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fAllu-re, rb.l 1548. [f. the vb.] — Al* 

LUREMENT -X758. 

(J Allure (altf-r), sb* t88a. [Fr.] Gait; 

mien, air. 

Allurement (Al«il®\iment). 1548. [f. the 
vb.] z. The action of alluring ; enticement 
1561. 9. Fascination, charm 1579. a. That 

which allures ; a lure, bait 1548. 

s. Though Adam by his wife's a. fell Milt. P. R. 
11. 111. 3. Allurements to enlist in the army 1825. 

Allusion ' v &ltM*33n). 1548. [ad. ll allu- 

sionem ; see Allude.] fz. Illusion -1618. 
+9. A word-play -X731. fa* A symbolical 
reference -1781. 4. A covert or implied re- 

ference 1612. 

Allusive (AU»*siv), a. 1605. [£. L. alius 
alludere .] ■j*z. Punning -1656. a. Sym- 
bolical (arch.) 1605. 3. Containing allusion 

1607. 

1. Her. Allusive Arms, called a 1 *o canting or pun- 
ning arms: those in which the charges play upon 
the bearer’s name or title, as the martlets (OFr. 
arondel) borne by the Duke of Arundel. Hence 
Allu*8ive-ly adv., .ness. var. tAllu'sory. 
+All‘Utterly, adv . ME. Wholly; abso- 
lutely -1651. 

Alluvial (aiiMwiAl), a. 1809. [f. L. allu- 
vium. ] Of, pertaining to, or consisting of allu- 
vium. var. Alluvion (rare). 

Alluvion (ftliw-vijn). 1536. [a. Fr.,ad. L. 
alluvionem. ] z. The wash of water against 
the shore, or a river-bank. o. An inundation; 
a flood 1550. 8. The matter deposited by a 

flood 1 73T ; csp. Alluvium 1779. 4. Law. 

The imperceptible action of flowing water in 
forming new land 1751. 

3. Spreading, .a... over its meadows Catun. 

Alluvium (&ltj**vi£m). PI. -la, -iums. 
1665. [a. L., neut. of adj. alluvius, (. a l- — 

ad- + lucre. } Deposits of earth, sand, etc. left 
by water flowing over land that is not per- 
manently submerged ; esp. those left in river 
valleys and deltas. Also fig. 
f A U-whoTe. ME. [Cf. Fr. tout entier.} 
adj. Entire -1588. adv. Enti/cly -1601 
Hence +A ll-who*lly adv. 

A*llwo rk. 1830. Work, csp. domestic, of 
all kinds. Maid of all-work', a general servant 
Ally (ftlai*), v . [ME. alie t a. OFr. alter L. 
alhgare. Cf. ALLAY i/. 2 , ALLIGATE, ALLOY.] 
1 . tram. To unite for a special object ; now 
chiefly of marriage, association of sovereign 
states, and union of nature or spirit. Const 
to, with • 9. intr. To enter into alliance (arch.) 

ME. +3. To mix. (Cf. allay, alloy.) -1500. 

x. In .manage alied to the emperour ME. He 
allied himself closely to Castlemainc Macaulay. a. 
No foreign power will a. with us 1825. 

Ally (&bi‘), ME. [f. the vb.] iX 
abstract. Kinship -1592 ; alliance -1587. +IL 
collect. Kindred -1460. 111 . individual 

fz. A relative -1654. 9. fig. Anything akin 

to another by structure, properties, etc 1697. 
3. One united with another by treaty or league; 
now usu. of sovere.gns or states 1598. 4 .fig. 
Anything auxiliary to another 1853. 

1. This Gentleman the Princes neere Alio Rom. 4 
Jul. in. L 1 14. a. The alkaline metals and their 
allies {modi. X. Ammon, the ancient a. of Israel 
Stanley. 4. Tractarianism . . the . . a. of Rome 1853. 

Ally, alley, alay (se li), sb . 2 1790. [ab- 
brev. of Alabaster ; cf. Willy , etc.] A marble 
of real alabaster. 

Allyl (srltl). 1854. [f. L. all(ium ) + -yi. - 
Gr. tiAij.J Chcm. A monovalent hydro-carbon 
radical. C»H 9 . Also attrib ., as in allyl alcohol 
C s H & OH, allyl sulphide etc. Hence 

A*llyiami!fie, the ammonia of the a. series 
CjHjNHj, also called Acrylamine. A*Uylate, 
a salt of a., as sodium allylate C,H ft ONa, 
A'llylene, a divalent hydro-carbon radical. 
Calif, Isomeric with acetylene. Also called 
propine. AllyTic a. ▲‘llylln, a viscid liquid, a 
by-product in the preparation of allyl alcohol. 
Alma, almab (seTmA). Also Alme(h]). 
1814. [a. Arab, almah, ‘learned* (In music 
and dancing).] An Egyptian dancing-girl. 
Almacantar (selm&ksrntai). ME. [a, 
Fr. almucantarat , ad. Arab., deriv. of qan- 
farak , a bridge.] pi. Circles of the sphere 
parallel to the horizon ; parallels of altitude, 

5 (fir, firm, rorth). 
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ALMADIA 

a. The name of an instrume t for the deter- 
mination of time and latitude 1880. 

Comb ; a. -Staff, an instrument formerly used to 
take observations of the Sun at its rising and setting, 
in order to correct ihe compass. 

Almadia (selmfidPA). 1681. [ad. Arab.] 
A river-boat. 1. An Indian boat, 80 ft. long, 
and very swift. / a. An African canoe, made 
•f bark or of a hollowed trunk. 

Almagest (se-lmAdgest). ME. [a. OFr. 
almageste, ad. fult.) Arab., ad. Gr. noylanj 
(sc. aiWafts).] The great astronomical treatise 
of Ptolemy ; also, other great text-books of 
astrology and alchemy. 

KAlma'gra. 1703. [Sp., a. Arab.] A 

deep red ochre, the sil atticum of the ancients, 
found in Spain. 

fA'lmain. Also -ayn, -an(e. ME. [a. 

OFr. aleman (mod. allemand).] A, adj. 
German -1665. B. sb. 1. A German -1698. 
9 . A kind of dance, or dance-music. -* Alle- 
MANDK {arch.) 1549. 

fA'lmaine, -any. ME. Germany -1689. 
A lmaln-rl-vets. 1530. Eight armour, 
made flexible by overlapping plates sliding on 
rivets First used in Germany. 
llA lma Mate 1715. [L.] A title given 
by the Romans, esp, to Ceres and Cybele, and 
transferred in Eng. to Universities and schools, 
regarded as * fostering mothers ’ to their 
alumni 

Almanac (o*IraAn&k). ME. [In med L. 
almanac(h. App. f. Sp., Arab, al-mandkh , 
calendar ; of uncertain origin.] An annual 
table, or book of tables, containing a calendar 
of months and days, with astronomical data 
and calculations, ecclesiastical and other anni- 
versaries, etc., and, in former days, astrologi- 
cal and astrometcorological forecasts. 

Looke in the A , finde out the Moone-shine Mtds. 
N. m. i. 54. Falshood and Lying.. like Almanackcs 
of the last yeare, are now gon out Dekkem. You 
would reduce all history to. .an a. Boswell. 

Almandine (R'lm&ndin, arlmAndai n). 
1658. [a corruption of Alabandink. Also 
erron. almandine. ] An alumina iron garnet of 
a violet or amethystine tint. 

Turkis and agate and almondine Tennyson. 

Almandite (se'lmAndait). [f. prec. 4 - -ite.] 
Dana’s name for almandine as a mineral, a 
variety of garnet. 

fAlma cner. Comb. f. all manner used 
attrib , ME. [orig. a genitive =» ' of every 
sort’ ; see Manner and All.] -1596. 
Alme(h ; see Alma. 

|| Almendro'n. 185a. [Sp., augm. of al- 

mendiu almond.] The Brazil-nut tree (ffer- 
tholletia excelsa). 

Almery, obs. f. Ambry. 

Almesse, obs. f. Alms. 
fAlml-ght. a. OE. [f. All + Might, 
prob. pa. pple. of May.] - Almighty. Usu. 
poet. -1546 fAlml’ghtftil, a. ME. only. [f. 
All adv. + Mightful.] All-powerful ; var. 
+Almi‘ghtiful. +Almi*ghtln, sb. and a. ME. 
only. [var. of Almighty.] Used in apposition 
to Goa ; also alone. 

Almighty (plinaiti), a. OE. [f. All 
adv. 4 Mighty. OE. nlmeatig. ] All-power- 
ful, omnipotent. 1. attrib. With God, etc. 
OE. ; absol. The Almighty OE. Occas. in 
superl. 1598. a. gen. All-powerful ME. 
U slang. Mighty, great ; exceedingly 1824. 

1. 1 am the almiehtie God, walke before me Gen. 
Evii. 1, Doth the Almightie peruert justice Job viii. 3. 
a. Almighty Sampson Chaucer. The a. dollar (a phr. 
due to) W. Irving. 4 Almighty’ nonsense (to speak 
transatlantic i) Da Quincry. vars. t Almi*ght, 
tAlmi'ghtend. Hence Almi'ghtily adv. Al- 
ml'ghtmeas. 

Almirah, -myra (aelm^i-rft). 1878. [ad. 
Urdu : — (through Pg.) L, armarium ; see 
Ambry.] Anglo-Ind. for a cupboard, press, 
chest of drawers, etc. 

fA-lmistry. [? joc. for all-mystery.] B. Jons. 
fAlmner, var. of Almoner. 

Almoign, almoin (fcimoi-n). ME. [As 
mlmonU, a. OFr. almSne (mod. aumSne) ; see 
Alms.J +1 Alms ; alma-chest ME. a. 
Tenure by divine service, or by performing 
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some religious duty. Frank almoin or free 
alms (L. libera eleemoyna) : the tenure of 
lands, etc., bestowed upon God, that is, given 
to a religious corporation for pure and per- 
petual alms, free from any temporal service ; 
perpetual tenure by free gift of charity. 
+A*Imonage. 1655. [a. OFr. almosnaige , 

f. almosnier ; see Alms.] In Frank almon- 
age » frank almoin ; see Almoign. —1667, 
Almond (5-mand). ME. [a. OFr. al- 
mande, e.ulier alemandle, early Rom. *a mendla , 
-ola t -ala, f. L. amygdala , a. Gr. d/u ryddhij. 
The al- for a- is perh. Sp., as if a- were Arab. 
at -.] 1. The kernel of a drupe, the produce 

of the almond tree, of which there are two 
kinds, the sweet and the bitter. 9. The 
tree, Amygdalus Communis (N.O. Rosacex ) 
169 7. 3. Anything made with almonds, or 

like almonds in shape, or almond blossom in 
colour ; e\p. the tonsils, called almonds of the 
throat, jaws , or ears (arch.) 1578. Also a 
pigeon, the Almond Tumbler 1867.. 

a. Mark well the flowering Almonds in the Wood 
Dryden. 3. Halls, or rather almonds, of purple 
marble Ruskin. Cream colour and a, *879. 

Comb . : a.-butter, a preparation of cream, whites of 
eggs boiled, and blanched almonds; -kernel (~Ai- 
mond i, 3); -milk, a preparation of sweet blanched 
almonds and water; -oil, the expressed oil of bitter 
almonds, or benzoic aldehyde ; a. tree, the tree that 
bears almonds, also fig. gtey hair; a. tumbler (see 
Almond 3); a. willow , $ulix amygdaltna ; -worts, 
the plants of N.O. Drupace*. Hence A’lmondy 
a. having, or suggesting, almonds. 

A lmond-fu-mace. 1674. [Corruption 
of Allemand, i. e. German, furnace.) A fur- 
nace used to separate metals from dross, and 
to reduce slag of litharge to lead. 

Almoner t (amanaj, wlmanaa). [ME. 
aumoner, ad. AF. aumoner, OF aumo(s)/rier 
(mod. autndnier), f.aumSne, ad. pop. L. *alimo- 
sina Alms.] A distributor of alms on behalf of 
a person or a community, c.g. a soveregn, a 
religious house (Hereditary High A. and Lord 
High A. are officers of the royal household of 
Great Britain). b. A hospital official who has 
duties concerning patients’ payments and their 
general welfare 189a. ta. An alms-giver ME. 

1, Judas .. Was iesu crist aumoner ME. fig. 
The sun is the a. of the Almighty Hkrschel a 
An amner to the poore that helpless cry 1591 

fA lmoner 2 . ME. [a. OFr. aumosniire 
: — L *eleemosynaria, sc. bursa.] An alms- 
purse ; a bag -1460. var. Alner. 
Almonership. 1847. [f. Almoner* 4- 

-ship.] The office of an almoner 
Almonry (srlmonri). 1480. [a. OFr. 

au(l)momerie, f. av(l)mosmer ; see Almoner.] 
1. A place where alms were distributed. +9. 
* Almoner * 1536. Cf. Ambry. 
fAlmose. 1483. [var. of Alms.] — Alms 
i, 2. Also as sing. -1587 
Almost (g'lm^ust, -mast, when empb. 
Q-lmiP’st), adv. Aphet. ’most. OE. |f. All 
+ MOST adv. — mostly. ] f 1. adj. or adv. 

Mostly all ; for the most part -1658. 9. 

adv. Very nearly, all but 1200. 

s. The women .do that work a. 1658. a. With vb. 
or attrib. t A. thou perswadest mee to be a Christian 
Acts xxvi. 28. Almost was never hanj^d 1639. With 
sb.: You are a. come to part a. a fray Much Ado 
v. i. 1 1 3. Almost no- scarcely any ; Almost nei*r~ 
scarcely ever, rtc. fTo intensify an interrog. (L. quis 
fere): whom a. can we see who opens his arms to his 
enemies South. 

tAlmous. ME. Sc. awmous. [a. ON. 
almusa ; a distinct by-form.] — Alms x, 9. 
sing, and pi. 

Alms (amz). [OE. mlmysse , a. pop.L. *ali- 
mosina, perversion of elimosina, ad. Gr. lAeiy- 
fsot 7vvr) t f. iKeos.] 1 Charitable relief of 
the poor ; charity ; esp. as a religious duty. 
Const, with do, make, work ; later, with give, 
etc. a. collect, without pi. OE. b. as sing , 
A charitable donation ME. c. as pi. Things 
given in charity 1557. +9. fig- A good deed, 

a service to Goa, a chanty. Often ironic. 
-1693. 3. Law. Tenure by a., see Almoign ; 

free alms — frank almoign Reasonable 
alma : a part of an intestate estate allotted to 
the poor. 

1. a. Hir bond mynlstre of fredom and almesse 
Chauper. b; To ask an a. Addison, c. For a. 
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are but the vehicles of prayer Drydrn. a If he be 

hungry it is a. to feed him Sandehson. 

Comb.: a. -basket, that containing the public a 
L.L. L. v. 1 . 41 1 -deed — Alms a j f -drink, the re- 
mains of liquor, reserved for alms-people j -fee, Peter's 
pence or Rome-scot | -folk, persons supported by a. ; 
Talmsgivers t -gift, almsgiving, also «■ Almoign • 
•land, land held in frank almoign. A'lmegi'Vlng. 
x6oo. The giving of alms. So -gbver 1630. 

A lms-house, ME. A house founded by 
private charity, esp for the aged poor. 
Formerly , The nouse belonging to a monastery, 
where alms and hospitality were dispensed. 
Almsman. OE. i. One supported by 
alms ; a bedesman. Also fig a. An alms- 

giver (arch.) 1483. 

s. My gay Apparrell, for an Almes-mans Gowne 
Shaks. 

Almucantar, -uric, obs. ff. Almacantar. 
Almuoe, early f. Amice. 

Almug (se'lmtfg). 1611. [Heb.] An 
erron., but in Eng. more usual, sp, of Aioum 
fAlmury. [a. (ult.') Arab.] The 1 denticle * 
or pointer on the astrolabe. CHAUCER. 
fAlmu’ten. 1605. [C'orrnpt f OFr. al- 
mutaz, a. Arab. ] Astrol. The ruling planet 
in the horoscope -1721. 

Alnage (§ lned^). 1477. [a. OFr. aulnage 
(mod. aunage), f. aulner, f. alne : — late L. 
alcna , cogn. w. L. ulna . ] 1. Measurement 

by the ell. spec. Official measurement and 
inspection of woollen cloth. 9. The fee for 
such measurement 1622. 

Alnager (^-lned^aj). ME. [a. OFr. aul- 
negeor, f. aulnage ; see piec. I A sworn officer 
to examine and attest the measurement and 
quality of woollen goods vai s. *f-A‘lner, Aulner. 
fAlna-th. ME. [Arab.] Astrol. The 
first star in the horns of Aries. Chaucku. 
Alod, -ial, -iality, etc., vars. o( Allod, etc. 
Aloe (se*b). [OE. aluwan (pi ), ad. L. aloe , 
a. Gr. A\ 6 r} ; also as tr. Heb. — the Agalloch 
Orig. always pi. in Eng.) ■f-i. pi. The 
fragrant resin or wood of the Agalloch. See 
Ktgn-ALOES. -1711. a. A genus of plants 
(N.O. Liliaeete, sect. Alowx) with bitter juice 
ME 3. (Usu. pi.) A nauseous bitter pur- 
gative, procured from the inspissated juice of 
the plants ME. fig. Bitter experiences 1526. 
4. pop . A name of other plants resembling the 
a., esp. the Agave or American Aloe 1682. 

*. 7 ny garmentes are like myrre. Aloe* and Cassia 
Ps. xliv. 8. 3. fig. Tlie bitter aloes of the law 1617. 
Hence A'loed ///. a mixed with, or as with, 01 
planted with, aloea. 

tAloe’dary. 1753. [ a<1 . L. aloedarium.) 

1. Med. A purgative, chiefly aloes. 9. Hot. 
A treatise on the Aloe. 

Aloetic (cpl^^'tik). 1706 [f. Gr. dXorj; 

cf. diuretic.) A. adj. X, Med. Like, or con- 
taining aloes. 9. Chem. Aloetic And : a 
yellow amorphous powder, 9 G,H ? N, 0 5 .H 8 0 , 
formed by the action of nitric acid on aloes 
1855. B. sb. [sc. medicine.] 1706, 

Aloft (kl|JTt), adv. ME. [a. < >N. d lopt , 
d lopti, to, in air, f. loft, cogn. w. OHG. luft , 
OE lyft Orig. of position.] fx. Up, as a 
star -1577 ; fig - ruling -x6oi. 9. In heaven 
larch.) ME. ; high above the earth, on high 
ME. ; fon the top -1718. Also Jig. 3- Of 

direction ; Into the air, up, on high ; alsoyf^ 
ME. 4. A 'aut On or to a higher part of 
the ship ME. fg. prep. On the top of ; above 
-i 6 j 3 

a. A., cherub that ait» up a. Dibdin Fame ait* ■ 
Pope. 3. Blow her a. Dk For. 4. Ouraaylesare 
a loft Barclay. 5. 1 breathe again A. tfaic flood 
Shaks. 

Alogian 1675. [ad. med.L. 

alogiani, f. Gr. A\ 6 yioi ; cf. Christian J One of 
a sect who denied the divinity of the 'Logos* 
Alogotrophy (pelto'trJh). 1 753. [f. Gr. 
dKoyus 4- Tpo<pdf.] Jlded. Blxcessive nutrition, 
e. g. of the bones, resulting in deformity. 
tA'logy. 1646. [ad. med.L. a/ogia , a. Gr.] 
Absurdity. Sir T Browne. 

Aloid (K*l0|id), a. 1853. [f. Aloe 4 - id 
for -OID.] Resembling aloes. 

Aloin (ac-l^in). 1841. [f. Aloe 4 -in.] 
Chem Tte bitter purgative principle in aloes, 
C| 7 H 1(l 0 7 , which forms in crystals. 


» (man). Q (paw), on (Jwd). p(cuO. » (,ev CT ). si , (Ft. eau d, vie), i (tit). I rP>ych<)- 9 (what). f{ gft). 
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ALSINACEOUS 


Alomancy, w. of Halomancy. 

Alone (Al^n), a. and adv. ME. [orig. 
All adv. 4- One Aphet. In n. dial, to Lone.] 
i. lit* Quite by oneself, unaccompanied ; 
Mg. alone of its kind, unique 1535 ; alone in 
action or feeling ME. a. attrib. Sole, 
unique (rare) 1547. 3. Taken or acting by 

itself (esp. after, or separated from, the sb.) 
ME. 4. Also of a number, in all prec. 
senses : By themselves ME. Subjectively. 
3. With no one else in the same case ; ex- 
clusively. (Bef., after, or separated from the 
sb.) ME. 0. adv With vd., adj., phr., or 
d. : Only, merely, exclusively ME. 

1. Never less a. than when.. a. Howell. A. on 
a wide aea Coleridob. A. in an opinion (mad.). So 
me al-one {or al me one 1 see One), mine alone , my 
Lone (now dial.). To let or leave alone ! to leave 
to their own efforts, abstain from interfering. Let me 
a. for swearing Twel. N. 111. iv. aot. s. The a. God 
3* A man lyueth not in breed aloon Wyclif 
Matt. iv. 4. 4 They two allone ME. <. By 

him a. and onely Udalu Tis not a. my Inky Cloake 
Haml. 1. iL 77. Hence tAlo nely a . and adv. 
only, sole, solitary j solely, solitarily. Aio’nenesa. 

Along (41p*q) f a. 1 arch . and dial. [OE. 
telang, the pref. becoming <?-. or being dropped. 
See Long.] In Along of (earlier on, in OE. 
ml) : Pertaining, owing to ; on account of, 
(Common in London and south, dial.) 

And long of her it was That Cote.] Cymb. v. v. *71. 
A. of him and you Dickens. 

Along (Alfrq), (a. 2 ), adv. and prep. [OE. 
and-lang, {. and- facing + long long. Orig. 
an adj. Cf. Endlong.] +JL adj. (only in 
OE.) Extending lengthwise, livelong. Merged 
In all long : as all night long. -ME. 

B. prep. Orig. adj. with gen Cf ahead of, 
etc. Through the whole length of from end 
to end of, whether wtthin, or by the side of 
(often with all) OE. ; following the line of, opp. 
to across OE. ; parallel to the length of ME. 

Tha . . Tempest raves a. the plain Thomson. Stealing 
..a. the coast Johnson. 

C. adv. [The prep, with obj. omitted J 1 . 

In a line with the length ; lengthwise. Now 
only with by and as in next. ME 9. With 
vbs. of motion : Onward in the line of motion. 
Also fig. (see quots.) ME. 3. ellipt. (with 
omitted, but its force retained.) In company, 
with (some one) 1590. 4. Lengthwise ; at 

full length. Often with all. ME. +5- In 
full (? — Fr. au long.) -1588 J-6 Afar 

(? — Fr au loin.) -1580 

1. A. by the king's high way Numb. xx. 17. a. 
To get along 1 to get on t> Get along I : be off I A long 
with t on the way, or in company with ; together 
with ; in cof\j unction with. Then I must lug you a. 
with me, Says the saucy Arethusa Dianne. 3. The 
Knave .. took a. his rusty Hanger 168a, All along : 
throughout. All a.. .a burden Packman. 4. Vnaer 
y and . Trees lay thee all a. Rom. 4 Jul. v. iiL 3. 
Comb. a. -ships, lengthwise to the ship. 

Alongshore (iVqJoe-i), adv. 1779. [f. 
Along prep. + Shore.] Along by, or on, the 
shore. 


Alongside (Alp'nsai'd), adv. 1707. [Along 
prep. +SIDR.] A. adv. Along or parallel to 
the aide of ; with of: side by side with ; also 
fig. 1781 B. prep, [of omitted.] Side by 
side with 1793. 

A. fig. A. of him stood bis maternal uncle F been an. 

Aloogst ME. [orig. alonges, advb. gen. 
In -es ; corrupted to alongest, as if superl. Cf 
against, etc.] A prep. tThrough the length 
of, opp. to across, etc -1630 ; by the side of 
1580. tB. adv. Onwards by the side of 
-1599 ; opp to athwart -1737 ; together with 
-1817 ; as far as fa place indicated) -i6co. 
Comb . a.«ships — along-ships; see Along adv. 


Aloof adv. 153a. [f. A + 

Loot, perb. from Du. loef conn, with ME. lof, 
loof. See also Luff .1 fi. phr. Plant. The 
order to keep the ship's head to the wind ; now 
Luff -1678. Also fig. a. adv, Naut* Away 

to the windward 1539. 3. Hence gen* At a 

distance (from), apart ; esp. with hold, keep, 
etc. 1540 ; from a distance X547 ; also Mg. 
4 As compl, or find. X At a distance 2607. 
As \prep. (mm aloof from.] (rare) -x6 67. 
j. No fronds draweth nave, fsyt atewfa 1540. Purple 
cUfflL a. deemed Tehnison. fig. To stand. keep, 
bold aloof {from) 1 to take no part in, show no 
sympathy with. 4. To keepe (dangaral aloofa 
Bacon, prep. Tha groat Lumlnerie Alooff tha vulgar 


Constellations thick Milt. P.L in. 577. Hence 
Aloo’fhesa, the state of being a. {/it. and fig.). 

I Alope'Cia. ME [L, a. Gr. oA anrrjitia 
fox-mange, also baldness, 1. 6.kbnrrfi fox. 
Med. Baldness. Hence Alo*pecflst, one who 
treats baldness. 

Alordnic (sedfusrnik), a. 1875. [f 
Al(ol) + ORCIN + -1C.] Chem. In Alordnic 
Actd, C,H l0 O„ produced by melting potash 
upon aloes. 

Alose (&ldta*s), sb. 1591. [a. Fr. s— L. 

alosa. J A fish ( Alosa communis), commonly 
called Allicr, or AUtcc shad. 
fAlo*8e, v. [a. OFr. aloser, all-, f. d + lot 
L. +laudis for laus.] To praise ; also reft * ; 
to report (in a bad sense). Only in ME, 
||Alouatte (8el«,art). 1778. (a. Fr. alou- 

ate. Pad. native narnej The Howling Monkey, 
Mycetes seniculus, of S. America, 

Aloud (&lau‘dL adv. ME. [A. prepfi + 
Loud a . Cf. alow.] In a loud voice ; with 
great noise ; loudly ; also fig (col log. ). 

He wepte alowde Gen, xlv. a. 
fAloU't, v . OE. [in form * OE. Idtian 
to lurk, in sense alettan to stoop. The a - is 
A- pref. x.l To stoop ; to fall over -1480 ; 
esp. to Dow in worship to -1500. 

Alow (ftlda-), adv. 1 ME. [A prtp A + 
Low a. Cf afar.] Opp to aloft Below; 
downwards, Also fig Naut In or into the 
lower part of a vessel 2509. 

Toss’d . .aloft and then a. Drydem. 

Alow (Alocr, Altm*), adv.'* n. dial. ME. 
[A prep. 1 + Low.] Ablaxe. 
fAJow, v . ; also all-. 1530. [f. A- pref. 

II + Low.] To lower, lit and fig, -1576. 

Alp 1 (selp). 1551. [In pi. Alps , a. Fr. 

A Ipes : — L. Alpes, ?- ‘ high f (cf. GaeL alp), 
or 'white' (cf. L. a/bus).] 1. pi. The 
mountain range which separates France and 
Italy, etc. sing. A single peak. (In Switzer- 
land the pasture-land on the mountain side.) 

a. Any high, esp. snow-capped, mountain 
1598. Also fig. 

a. Ore many a Frozen, many a Fierie A. Milt. 
P. L. 11. 6au. fig. This adamantine a. ot wedlock. 
Milt 

Alp 2 ( K lp). ME. [?] A bullfinch, 
t Alp 8. ME. [var. of OE. yip.] Elephant- 
11 Alp 4 . 1836. [a. Ger.] A demon. 

Alpaca (&lpee*k&). 179a. [a. Sp., f. al 

Arab. art. 4- paco native name.] 1. A Peru- 
vian quadruped, a species of llama, having 
long fine woolly hair xBix. Also attrib a. 
— alpaca wool 1793 ; also, the fabric made of 
it. Often attrib . 1838 

Alpenstock (aHpt*nst/?k). 1839. [inod. 
Ger.) A long staff, pointed with iron, used in 
climbing, esp. in the Alps. 
fAlpe-stral. rare. 1664. [f. L. alpettris 

+ -AL. Better alpestrial ] A. adj. Alpine 
B. sb. An alpine species -1675. 

Alpe*strian. 1861. [£. as prec. 4- -an.] 

An Alpine climber 

Alpha, (sedfa). ME. [a. L, a. Gr. <fX0a, 
ad. Heb dleph, ‘ox*, or * leader the first 
letter of the Heb. alphabet, formed from the 
hieroglyph of an ox's head.] 1. Name of 
the letter A, a, in the Gr. alphabet 1626 ; hence, 
the beginning, in Alpha and Omega, used 
of Goa. s. The first in numerical sequence. 
esp. a. Astr. The chief star in a constellation. 

b. Chem. The first of a series of isomerous 
modifications of a compound 1863. c. Alpha 
rays or a-rays, the first of three types of rays 
emitted by radio-active substances, consisting 
of positively-charged particles. Also alpha (or 
a) particles 1904, 

x I am alpha and 00. the bigynnyng and endyng, 
sdth tha Lord God Wyclif Rev. i. 8. a. Alpha 
and Beta Capricorn! 1869, A. naphthol 18S0. 

Alphabet (srlfttot), sb. 1513. [ad. L. 
alphabetum, f. Alpha, Beta «*AA <pa t B fjra, the 
first two Greek letters as a name for all ; cf. 
ABC.] 1. orig. The set of letters used in 
writing the Gr. language ; hence, any set of 
characters repr. the simple sounds In a lan- 
guage. or in speech, Also attrib . 

The key to any study ; the first rudiments 
*588- +8- An index -1895 ; a series -17*7, 1 


a. 1 (of those) will wrest an Ah And . . learne to know 
tby meaning Tit. A . Hi. iL 44. Hence Alphabet 
v. (esp. In UJS.) = Alphabetize a. A lphabeta rlan, 
one learning his a., a beginner; one who studies 
alphabets. tA'lphabeta ry a. rudimentary 1 tb.m* 
Alphabetakian 

Alphabetic, (®lfibetik, -41), a. 164a. 
[1 prec. ; see -ic and -al 1 Cf. Fr alpha - 
Mtique.] x Arranged in the order of the 
alphabet s. Of, pertaining to, or by means 
of an alphabet 1736. +3. fig. Literal, strict 

rare. 

3. An alphabetical servility M ilt. Hence Alpha- 

be'tically adv. 

Alphabetic^ (selfhbeniks). 1865. [Alpha- 
betic a . pi. used subst.] The science of the 
expression of spoken sounds by letters. 
Alphabetism (ce l&betnz’m). 1867. [f. 

Alphabet 4- -ism.] i. Symbolization of 
spoken sounds by means of an alphabet 1879 
9. The use of certain letters of the alphabet 
as a signature, etc. 

Alphabetize (arl&bctaiz'), v. 1867. [f. as 
prec. +-ize,] x. To express by alphabetic 
letters ; to reduce to writing. a. To arrange 
alphabetically (mod.). 

Alphenic (drlfe-nik). 1657. [a. Fr., cor- 

rupt. f. Arab, al + Pers, fdnid refined sugar.] 
Pharm. White barley sugar, 
tAlphi-tomancy. 165a. [ad. Fr. alphito- 
mantie, f. Gr. dA^xrd^avrit.J Divination by 
barley-meal -1791. 

A lphitomo rphous, a. 1879. [f. Gr. dA- 
(fHT&y + fsoptyi] 4" -ous.] Like barley-meal in 
form ; said of certain microscopic fungi. 
Alphonsin (rielf^ nsin). 1751. [f. Alphon- 
sus Ferrier, of Naples.] Surg An instrument 
with three elastic branches, for extracting 
bullets from the body. 

Alpbonsine (£lfy*nsin), a. 1678. Of Al- 
phonso the Wise, King of Castile ; applied to 
astronomical tables invented by him, etc. 
])Alphos (wlfjfe). 1706. [L., a. Gr.dX <£<$*.] 
Path. Non-contagious leprosy. 
lAlpieu\ 1693. [a. Fr. alpiou , a. It. al 

piit. J In the game of basset, a mark put on a 
card to indicate that the player doubles his 
stake after winning -1768. 

Alpine (ae*li>oin), a . 1607. [ad. I*. alpi- 

nuf. J Of or pertaining to the Alps ; lofty. 

A. plants 1759, snows Hook. An a. height Gbote. 

Alpinist (arlpoinist). 1881. [a. Fr. al- 
piniste.] An alpine climber. 

Alpist (se-lpist). ? Obs. Also alpia. 1597. 
[a. Fr. alpiste , a. Sp. ; ? a Guanche wd.] Bird- 
seed, esfi the seed of the Canary Grass 
(Ph alar is cananen ns), 

I! Alqulfou (selkifw-)* 1819. [Fr. alauifoux, 
ad. (ult.) Cat. alcofol Alcohol.] A lead ore, 
resembling antimony when broken, used by 
potters to make a green glaze 
Already (plre-di), adv. ME. [All adv. 
4- Ready.] +1 adj. (compl.) Fully pre- 

pared -1509 a adv. Beforehand ; pre- 
viously to some specified time ; by this time, 
thus early. 

a. It hath bcene a. of olde time Eccles. L xo. 
■f] Sense x can still be traced in : The three Scotch 
regiments weie a. in England Macaulay 

Alright, frequent sp. of all right 1893. 
fAls. Chiefly north* ME. An intermediate 
form between alse mm alstoa Also and As, and 
used like them. 

Alsatia 1688. [L. form of 

El-sass, i e foreign settlement, Fr. Alsace ] 
1. The province of Alsace, a debatable ground 
between France and Germany, whence a. 
Cant name for the precinct of White Friars in 
London, once a sanctuary for debtors and 
criminals ; hence, an asvlum for criminals. 
Hence Alsatian a. of or belonging to A. ; sb 
an inhabitant of A. | a debtor or criminal in 
sanctuary. A* (wolf-dog) < see Wolf-dog 3. 

|{ Al segno (al sernyo). [It.] Mus. A di- 
rection : Go back to the sign and repeat. 
Alsike (s'lsik). 185a. [f. A hike in Swe- 
den.] A species of clover, Tri folium hybridum 
AUdnaceous (aelsin/i'Jas), a* 1835. [L 

L. alsine, a. Gr. dAeixq + -ACEOUS J Bot 
Allied to, or like, chickweed. 
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ALSO 

Also (S’lwn), adv. ME. [All adv. + So 
(OE. all + rwd). As relative, etc., shortened to 
As ; as demonstrative weakened In force to eke, 
toe, now the standard sense.] A. Demonstra- 
tive. +i. Wholly or quite so; in this or that 
very manner -ME. ; in like manner, likewise 
-1710. s. Further, too: replacing OE. doc, 
Eke. ME. / 

a Notin Words onely. but in Woes a. *Hen.IV % 11. iv. 
459. Not only futile, but .a injurious Buckle. 

B. Correlative. Obs. replaced by As, So. 

C. Relative and conjunctive. +As -1458 ; 
fwith tub]. As though ME. 

fAlsoo-n, adv. ME. [— als soon , i.e.as 
soon.] j. As soon (as). Cf. F. aussitbt que. 
" X S79* »• absol. At once. [Fr. aussitbt.] -ME. 

Alstonite (g*lstanait). [f. Alston in Cum- 
berland.] — Bromlite. 

+Alt 1. 1633. [a. Fr. alte.] In To make 

alt : a halt -1664. 

Alt 2 (aelt). 1535. [a. Pr. a//:— L. altum.] 
Mas. High tone ; spec, in In alt : In the octave 
above the treble stave beginning with G. Also 
fig. : In an exalted frame of mind. 

Altaian (afclt^i&n), a. and sb. 1874. [f. 

Altai ; see -AN.] Belonging to the neighbour- 
hood of the Altai Mountains, var. Alta’ic a. 
Altai te (aelt/ oit). [f. as prcc. + -ite.] Min . 
A tellurid of silver, or of lead and silver. 
HAItaltissimo (altalti*sinu?). 1855. [It.] 

The very highest summit. Browning. 

Altar (2'ltw). OE. [a. L. altare , f. altus 
Also aute m r , a. OFr., till 16th c.] 1. A raised 

structure, with a plane top, on which to place 
or sacrifice offerings to a deity ; also fig. a. 
The raised structure consecrated to the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist ME. ; the * holy table * 
of the Eng. Prayer-book, which occupies the 
place of the altars removed after the Reforma- 
tion 1549. 8- fig • A place consecrated to 

devotional exercises, as In Family altar 1693. 
4. A metrical composition, written or printed 
in the form of an altar {arch.) 1680. 5. The 

constellation Ara 1556. 

1. The altare of burnt offrynges Ex. xxxviii. 1. 
fig. The sacred a. of peace Burke. a. High A Itar, 
the chief a. in a cathedral or church. It was not to 
be accounted an a. but the communion-table Bur reton. 
Receive this kingly sword brought now from the a. of 
God m Eng. Coron. Service (where alone the word 
remains in authoritative use). To lead a bride to the 
a., i. e. to the place where the marriage service in a 
church is concluded 1 whence ( hymeneal a.' 

Comb . : a.-bread, that used in the Communion I 
-cloth, the linen cloth used at the Communion or the 
Mass t the silk frontal ; -fire, the fire on an a. j fig. 
religious rite ; -front, -frontal, -facing, a movable 
frame or hanging of silk, etc., placed in front of the a., 
the anttpendium ; -piece, a painting or sculpture 
placed behind and over an a. | a reredo* ; -plate, the 
communion plate ; -pyx. a pyx for holding the con- 
secrated elements} -rails, those separating the 
sacrarium ; -screen, the screen at the back of an a ; 
-Stone, esp. the slab forming the top of an a. | the 
super-altar 1 -table = a.-stone\ t -thane, a mass- 
priest ; -tomb, a raised tomb resembling an a.} 
-ways, = Altarwiie . 

Hence A’ltarajge. x. The revenue from oblations 
at an a. a A fund to maintain an a. and a priest 
to say masses at it. A'ltared ppl a. furnished 
with, or treated as, an a. A*ltarist, a vicar of a 
church ; one wSo sees to what is necessary for the 
service of the altars. A’ltarless a. poet. ATtar- 
let, a small a. _ A *1 tar wise adv. alter the manner, 

or in the position, of an a 

Altazimuth (aelt|Se*zim»]>). i860, [f. Al- 
titude) + Azimuth.] An instrument for de- 
termining altitudes ana azimuths. 

Alter (2'ltai), v. ME. [a. Fr. altlrer , 
ad. med.L. alterare, f. alter.] 1. To make 
otherwise or different in some respect, without 
changing the thing itself ; to modify. a. 
intr. (for reft.) To become otherwise, to under- 
go some change 1590. +3. To affect men- 
tally -1674. +4- in*** To administer altera- 

tive medicines -1684. 

x. To a. a decree Merck. V. iv. L *19, a design Burks. 
a. The law of the Medes and Persians which altercth 
not Dan. vi. is. Hence A'lterer, he who or that 
which altera. Altering vbl. sb. alteration } ppl. a. 
making or becoming otherwise 1 \Med. = Alterative. 

Alterable (jTtar&b’l), a. 1596. [a. Fr. ; 
see prec.] +1. Liable to alter or vary -1696. 
a. Capable of being altered 1574 ; for of pro- 
ducing alteration -1594. 
a. Laws. .a. by Parliament 1744* Substances a. by 


jo 

fire Plate air. Hence Alterabi’lity = A lterable- 
ness. A'lterableneaa a. the quality of being a. 
Alterably adv. 

Alterant ($-ltarftnt). 1626. [a. Fr.; see 

Alter.] A adj. Producing alteration. B. sb. 
Anything which alters 1750 ; spec, fan altera- 
tive medicine -1753. 

fA-lterate, ppl. a. ME. [ad. late L. o/- 
teratus \ see Alter.] - Altered -1531. 
tA'lterate, v. 1475. [ f * prec.] var. of 

Alter -1693. 

Alteration (^ltar/i-Jan). 1489. [a. Fr., ad 
med.L. alteralionem ; see Alter.] i. The 
action of altering. 9. An altered condition 
153a. +3* A distemper -1663. +4. Mus. 

Doubling the proper value of a note -1609. 

x. He's full of a. Lear\. i. 3. a. Ere long 1 might 
perceave Strange a. in me Milt. P. L. ix. 599. 

Alterative (g-ltaretiv). ME. [f. late L. 
alterat-, alterare ; see Alter, and cf. Fr. 
alUratifi ] A adj. Tending to produce 
alteration ; esp. of medicines which alter the 
rocesses of nutrition, and reduce them to | 
ealthy action 1605. B. sb. An alterative : 
medicine or treatment ME. 

Altercate (ae*lt9ikr«t, §•!-). 1530. [f. L. 

altercat -, altercari.] To dispute vehemently 

or angrily ; to contend in words ; to wrangle. 
Hence +A*ltercative a. scolding. | 

Altercation (arUa-ik/i-Jan, 5 I-). ME. [a. 
Fr., ad. L. altercationcin\ see prec.] 1. The 
action of altercating (see Altercate) ; the 
conduct of a case by question and answer (L. 
altercatio) 1779. 9. A vehement or angry 

dispute, a wrangle 1559. 

|| Alter ego (se-ltare-go). 1537- [L. (Cicero), 

* other or second 1 ’.] A second self ; an intimate. 

Alterity (selte'riti, J1-). 1649. [a. Fr. 

altdritd.] The being different ; otherness. 

A1 tern (delta un, 9I- ; se ltajn, $‘l-) f a. 1644. 
[ad. L. altemus , every other.] 1. Alternate 
1644. a - Cryst. Having upper and lower 
faces corresponding in form, but alternate with 
each other in the position of their sides and 
angles. 3. quasi -adv. In turns 1677. 

3. The greater to have rule by Day, The less by 
Night alterne Milt. P. L. vii. 348. Altem base : 
in oblique-angled triangles the difference or sum 
of the segments formed by a perpendicular falling 
from the vertex according as it cuts tho base or base 
! produced. Hence tAJter*nacy, alternate condi- 
tion. tAlte*mal a. = Alternate. 

Alternant (&lt5un&nt f $1-).///. a. 1640. 
[a. Fr., {. altemer, ad. L. al/emare.] Alter- 
nating ; A fin. consisting of alternating layers 
( mod As sb. [sc. quantity .] 188a. 

Alternate (sMtaun/t, gl-). 1513. [ad. L. 
alternatus , alternare.] A. adj. 1. Done or 

changed by turns, coming each after one of the 
other kind. 9. Said of a series or whole 
made up of such alternate members 1650. 
3. Alternately taken ; — about ; every second 
1697. 4. Alternately placed ; occurring first 

on one side and then on the other of an axial 
line, esp. in Dot. of leaves, and in Geom. of 
angles 1570. 5. Reciprocal 1716. +6. Inter- 

changed 1590. ^ y. quasi-a</v. By turns 1719. 

z. A day and night (mod.). A smiles a*id frowns, 
both insincere T. Brown. a. Smooth a. verse 
Crabbe. Alternate generation: Biol, genea- 
logical succession by a. processes, as first by budding, 
and next by sexual reproduction 1 and so on. 3. 
He and I go on a. days, or day about (mod.). Alter- 
nate proportion! that obtained by comparing 
antecedent to antecedent and consequent to consequent 
166a 7. Wane and wax a. like the moon Pope. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] 1. That which 
alternates with something else ; a vicissitude, an 
alternative 1718. 9. (U.S.) A second, or 

substitute (mod.). 

Alternate (eeltajnrit, fl-), v. 1599. [f. 
prec.] 1. trans. To arrange, do, perform, 
or cause to occur, in alternation 1599. a. 
intr. 'To succeed one another by turns, in time 
or space 1700. 3. intr. To consist of alter- 
nations, Const, between. 1823. 4, intr. To 

appear alternately with 1831. 

z. Who.. Hymns about tho.. Throne A all night 
long Milt. P. L . v. 657, Hence Alternating ///. 
«. (in senses a, 3, 4)1 spec, alternating current 
(Klectr.), a current which reverses it* direction at 
regular intervals (abbrev. A ,C. or ax.). A ltema t- 
ingly adv. 


ALTISONANT 

Alternately (*lt 5 un£tli, JJ1-V adv. 155a. 
[f. as prec. + -LY *.] 1. In alternate order ; 

time about, s. By taking the alternate terms 
1695. s> On each side In turn 1751. 
Alternation (seltam/i jan, $ 1 -). x6xx. [a. 
Fr., ad. L. altemationem ; see Alternate a.l 
1. The action of two things succeeding each 
other by turns ; alternate succession or occur- 
rence. a. Taking the members of a series 
alternately 1695. 8- Successive change in a 

scene or action 1633. 4. The state of being 

in alternate order 1830. 5. The doing of any- 

thing by two actors In turn ; reading or sing- 
ing antiphon&lly 1649. 6. erron. Permuta- 

tion 1751. 

z. Tho a. of pleasure and pain Goldsm. Alterna- 
tion of generations ■ alternate generation 1 too 
Alternate a. a (quota.). 

Alternative (ifeltSunStiv, $ 1 -). 1590. [ad. 
med.L. alternativus , f. L. alternate ; see 
Alternate a.] A adj. x. Stating or offer- 
ing either of two things 1590. a. Of two 
things : Such that one or the other may be 
chosen, the choice of either involving the 
rejection of the other. (Sometimes of more 
than two things.) 1861. Also ( ellipt .) the 
other (of two) 1838. 8. Disjunctive 1753. 

Alternate -17x6. 

a. I accept the statements as a. statements Free- 
man. The a. supposition 1838. 3. The a. conjunc- 

tions are either-— or (etc.) Bain. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] That which is 
alternative. x. A statement or offer of two 
things of which either may be agreed to, but 
not both ; permission to choose Between two 
things 1694. II The only use in Johnson. 
9. loosely. Either of two courses open 10 choose 
between. Cf. 'no other alternative'. 1814. 
esp. The remaining course. Cf. * no alterna- 
tive * (also = no choice ; see 1). 1760. 8- 

Also, one of more than two courses which may 
be chosen 1848. +4. Alternation -1789. 

x. The brief a. of Mahomeq death or the Koran 
1853. a. But two alternatives,.. Rome, and .. 
Atheism J. H. Newman. There was no a. in my 
uncle Toby's wardrobe Sterne. 3. [I prefer] the 
fourth and last of these alternatives Gladstone, 
Hence Alte'rnatively adv. in a wav that offers 
a choice between two ; Tby turns. lAlte'rnatftve- 
neaa, the quality of being a., or alternate. 

Alte ml-, comb, form of L. alternus (sec 
Altern) ; - Alternate or Alternately, 
as in altemi-foliate. 

Altemity (deltaunlti, 9I-). rare. 1646. 
[f. L. altemus + -ity. Cf. eternity.] ft. Alter- 
nation. 9. The counterchange of vowels, and 
correspondency of consonants, in certain 
Welsh rhymes 1856. 

fAdternize, v. [£ Altern -i- -ize; c L 
modernize.] To alternate. Mdme. D'Arblay. 

|| Althaea (abl)n"*&). 1669. [L., a. Gr. dAficua 
marsh mallow, f. dXOeiv to heal.] Bot. A genus 
of plants (N.O. Malvacese), including the Marsh 
Mallow and tho Hollyhock ; often extended to 
the genus Hibiscus. 

|| Aiming (fl^iij). [ON. aiding.] The 
general assembly of Iceland. Hence Althing* 
man, a member of the A. 

AlthionlC (teljii^ nik), a. 1858. [f.Al> 
(COHOL) + Gr. Oeiov.] Chem. In A Ithionic Acid, 
C 3 H 4 SO<, produced by heating alcohol with an 
excess of sulphuric acid. 

Although con). ME. [Now a 

var. of, but orig. two words and more emphatic 
than, Though. See All, and Though.] 
Even though, though . . even ; though ; grant- 
ing that, supposing that. 

A. all shall be offended, yet will not 1 R.V. Mark 

xiv. 90 . 

Altft- f comb, form of L. alto-, alla~ t high, 
and alte highly. 

fA'ltlfy, v. ? notue-wd, [f, T„ alii-.] To 

make high. Fuller. 

AltMoquence. 1731. [f. L. alti- + loquen* 
tern.] Pompous language. 

Altimeter (&lti'mftai). 1847. [L. t f. 
alti- 4- Gr. fslrpov.] An instrument for taking 
altitudes geometrically. Hence Alti’metry. 

|| Alti near. 1753. [a. (nit.) Arab.] «■ TiN- 

CAL. 

Altisonant (gltl's^hAnt), a. x6ao. [f. I* 
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ALTISSIMO 

alti- + sonantem.] High-sounding, pompous, 
loud. 

H Alttelmo (altrssimtf). 1819. [It., su perl, 
of alia.] Mus. In the phr. In altissimo : in 
the second octave above the treble stave, be- 
ginning with G. 

f Altisonant, a. 1697. [ad. L. altitonant - 
em. ] Thundering from on nigh -1656. 
Altitude (»*ltiti«d). ME. [ad. L. alti- 
tudinem .1 1. gen. Vertical extent or dis- 

tance ; the quality of being high or deep, 
a. Geom. The height of a triangle, etc., 
measured by a perpendicular to the base or 
base produced 1570. 8* Height above a 

base (e. g. the ground, or sea-level) ; loftiness 
x 535* 4* A sir. Height expressed by angular 

distance above the horizon ME. 5. sing. 
A height ; pi. high regions ME. 0. fig. 
High degree of any quality ; high rank, power, 
etc. ME. +7. fig. in pi. Lofty mood, airs, 
phrases, etc. -178a. 

s. The a. which thou hast perpendicularly fell Lear 
iv. vi. 53. 3. A toure . . that in a. euened the stars 

1583. 6. Kuen in the a. of popedotne 1596. 7. 

If we would see him in his altitudes North. Hence 
Altitu'dinal a. relating to a. A ltitudina*rian a. 
pertaining to the heights (of fancy, doctrine, etc.) 1 sb. 
one given to lofty thoughts, etc. 

+A*ltO, sbA 1591. [a. Sp., in phr. alto 

hacer, tr. Ger. halt macktn. 1 A halt -1622. 
Alto (alto), sb'* 1784. [a. It. (sc. canto).] 
Afus. A. sb. 1. The highest male voice, the 
counter-tenor ; also, the musical part for it 1819. 
a. The female voice of similar range, or the musi- 
cal part sung by it, more strictly the conitalto 
1881. 8. One who has an alto voice 1784. 4. 

Alt*. 186a. 5. A tenor violin [It.] 1833. 

B. attrib. as adj. Belonging to the a. 1845. Alto 
clef: the C clef when placed on the third line of 
the stave. Alto-ripicno : a tenor part, used 
only occ. in a grand chorus. 

||Alto- (a’Ittf), It. = high-, used in comb. 

1 . Afus., as a. -clarinet, -fagotto, -viola, instru- 
ments like, but higher in pitch than, the 
clarinet, etc. b. Sculpt. (See Alto-relievo.) 
Altogether (gltdgetfoj). ME. [comb, of 
All and Together. Orig, a strengthening 
of all , but now advb.] A. adj. A strengthened 
form of All a. +1. The whole together 
the total -i6n ; (pi. now all together ) -1663. 
B. adv. [cf. All adv. ] 1. Everything being 

included ; in all respects ; wholly, quite ME. 
a. Uninterruptedly 1700. 3. For altogether: 

for all time to come, for good. Also without 
for. 1548. C. sb. A whole, a tout ensemble 1667. 

B. s. Thou wast &. born in sins John ix. 34. C. 
American fingers impart a finish and an a. (this is 
. . better than . . tout-ensemble) 1B65. Hence Alto- 
gethernesa, unity of being (retro). 

Alto-relievo (cult* rilf-vo). PI. -os. 1717, 
[It. alto-rilievo , occas. so spelt in Eng.] High 
relief ; sculpture, etc., In v hich the figures pro- 
ject more than half thei- thickness from the 
background. Hence eoner. A sculpture, etc. 
in high relief. 

Altruism (w*Ur«<|i£’m\ 1853. [a. Ft. al- 
truisme , formed by Comte on It. altrui (Fr. 
autrui) f. L. alters huic ' to this other see 
-ISM.] Regard for others, as a principle of 
action ; opp. to egoism or selfishness. 


The religion of humanity, whose^j grea n 


cipla is 
professe 
benevolent. 


1877. Hence AT 
Altrui** 


moral prin- 
list, one who 

pstic a. of or pertaining 10 a. 1 

Altruistically *dv, 
tA'ltumal, a. ? slang, [f. L. altum the 
deep + -al.] In altumal cant : maritime 
language. 

Aludel (aTiiidel). 1559- [*• Fr., a< * 

Arab.] Cktm. A pear-shaped pot of earthen- 
ware or glass, open at both ends, so that a 
series could be fitted one above another ; used 
in sublimation. 

Alum (se Tom). ME. [a. OFr. 1— L. alu- 
men.) A whitish transparent mineral salt, 
crystallising in octahedrons, very astringent ; 
chemically a double sulphate of aluminium 
potassium. In Mod. Cktm. (with pi.) ex- 
tended to Include Potash, Soda , Ammonia , 
Silver alum , etc. ; also from. Manganese, 
Chrome, Chrome-ammonia alums, etc. ; Mid in 
Afin, various nadve minerals which are chemi- 
cally either alums proper, or pseudo-alums. 


As 


ji 

While chalk and a and plaster are sold to the poor 
for bread Tsmnysom. 

Comb, t a. cake, a massive and porous sulphate of 
alumina, mixed with silica, made from fine dayt 
a.-rock, -schist, -shale, -slate, thin-bedded rocks, 
found in various formations, which yield a 1 -root, the 
astringent roots of various plants j -stone = Alunits 
Hence ATum v. to treat with a. 

|| Alumbrad© (aTumbra’di). 1671. 

alumbrar : — L. alluminare.] One oi 
Sp. Illuminati or Perfectionists of the 16th c. 
hence, any one claiming illumination. 

Alumian (aluj-mi&n). [mod. f. Alumi- 
na. ] Min. A white sulphate of aluminium. 
Alumina (&li£*min&). 2790. [mod.L., f. 
L. alvrnen ; cf. soda, etc., and Fr. alumine.] 
One of the earths ; the only oxide (A^O») or 
Aluminium, the basis of alum, the chief con- 
stituent of all clays, and found crystallized as 
the sapphire. Hence Aluminate sb. a com- 
pound of alumina with one of the stronger 
bases. Alu’minate v. to treat with alum. 

Alumine (a; l'wmain). 1791. [a.F.] Chem . 
ank. * Alumina. 

Aluminiferous (&l‘fimini*feras), a. 1849 
[f. L. alumin - Alum + -(l)FEROUS.] Alum- 
bean ng. 

Aluminiform (Alitf -minify jm, selu«ni*ni-), 
a. 1864. [f. as prec. + -(i)Fukm.] Having 

the form of an alum. 

Alumlnlo- (aeTiwmi'nb), comb, form of 
Aluminium, as in Aluminio-sxlicatc. 
Aluminite (&l»«*mm.->it). 1868. [f. L. 

alumin- + - it K . ) Mm. Anopaque whitish native 
hydrosulphate of alumina ; Websterite. 

Aluminium (sediwmi-nitfm). 1819. [var, 
and better form of Aluminum, Alumium 
(Davy’s names), f. Alumina ; cf. sodium, etc.] 
A metal, white, sonorous, ductile, and malle- 
able, very light, not readily oxidized or tarnished. 
In Chem. it has the symbol Al, is tetravalent, has 
alumina as its oxide, and the alums as its chief 
salts. 

Comb. A luminium-bronze, an alloy of a. and copper. 
Hence Alumi*nic a. 

Aluminize (&U0*min9iz), v. rare. 1857. 
To treat with alum ; to alum. 

Ahimino- fAlifl'minp), enmb. form of Alu- 
mina, Aluminum, implying the union of these 
with another clement. 

Alu mino-se, a. 1879. [ad. L. alumino- 
f»j.] - Aluminous. Hence Ahrmino-aity 
(rare). 

Aluminous (Aluminas), a. 1541. [a. 

Fr. alumineux, ad. L. aluminosus ; see Alum 
and -ous.] Of the nature of or containing 
alum or alumina. 

A. or clayey soil* Trimmer. 

Aluminum, U.S. var. of Aluminium 
Alumlsh (se lamij), a. 1569. [f. Alum.] 

Somewhat like alum. var. +Alu*miniah. 
t Alumium; see Aluminium. 

Alumnlate (&Urmni|£t). rare . 1879. [irreg, 
f. Alumnus; cf. noviciate.] The period of pu- 
pilage. 

|| Alumnus (Almmnfls). PI. 4. 1645. [L„ 
- a foster-child ; f. alere.] The nurseling or 
pupil of any school, university, etc. 

Alunl ferous, a. 1879. [f. Fr. aluniftre\ 
see -ous.] — Aluminiferous. 

Alunlte (seTiwndit). 1868. [f. F r. alun. 

Min. A mineral, also called Alum-stone and 
Aluminilite, consisting of common alum to- 
gether with normal hydrato of aluminium. 
Alunogen (ilWPnddgen). 1868. [f. Fr. 

alun + -gen * producing \ J Min. A hydrous 
sulphate of alumina, occurring as a feathery 
efflorescence : also called Kcramohalite, hair - 
r alt, and feather-alum. 
fATure- ME. [a. OFr., now allure, f. 
alter. 1 A place to walk in ; esp. a passage 
behind the parapets of a castle, or round the 
roof of a church; a cloister -1851. 

Alutaceoua (selmt?i*J»s), a. 1873. Tf. L. 
alutacius , f. aluta soft leather + -OUS.J Of 
the quality or colour of tawed leather. 
Alveary (seTv*,iri). 1580. [ad. L. ahe- 
arium a range of bw-hives, f. alveus*. see -ary.J 
t. A bee-hive ; a title given to an early polyglot 
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AMAIN 

Dictionary. 9. An at . The hollow of the 
outer ear, where the wax is found 17 19. 
Alveated (seTvi>tted), ppl. a. 1693. [ad. 

L. alveatus.] Hollow like a hive, vaulted, or 
trenched. 

Alveolar (&lvf*£ULi, aeTvrllAj), a. 1799. 

[f. L. alveolus, a hollow, dim. of alveus 1 -ah.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the sockets of the teeth, or 
to that part of the upper jaw, the alveolar arch, 
in which the teeth are placed. a. Socket- 
shaped 1858. 3. sb. The alveolar processes of 

the maxillary bone, in which the teeth are fixed 

u Vho English t and d are not strictly dental, they 
are a. (mad.), var. Alvo'olary. Hence A ; lveo- 
lauTforin a. shaped like cells in a honey-comb. 
Alveolo- (£lvril<7), comb, lorm of Al- 
veolus : Of or pertaining to the sockets of the 
teeth or the alveolar arch, as in alveolo-con- 
dylean plane, that bounded by the centre of 
the upper alveolar arch and the base of the 
occipital condyles. 

(| Alveolus (felvrllls). PI. 4. 1706. [L., 
dim. of alveus.] A small cavity ; hence a. the 
socket of a tooth ; b. the cell of a honey-comb ; 
c. the conical chamber of a Belemnite, or the 
conical body found in it. var. ATveole. 
Hence Alve'olate a. honey-combed ; pitted 
with small cavities. Alve*oliform a. celled like 
a honey-comb. Alve*olitc, a fossil Zoophyte 
found in the chalk. 

llATveus. 1695. [L.] The channel of a 
river ; the trough of the sea. 

Alvine (seTvoin), a. 1754. [ad. L.afvinus.] 
Pertaining to the abdomen or its contents. 
Alway (gTw/i, arch . g lw/» ), adv. OE. 
[orig. two words, in the acc. of space “ all the 
way, but soon transferred to time also. Now 
arch, and poet. ; repl. in prose by Always.] 

1 . Throughout all time. 9 “=■ Alwavs z. ME. 
fa. « Always 3 . -1475- 
Always (g lwriz, -wez), adv. ME. [gen. 
case of all way, prob. distrib. ‘ at every time 
Cf. sometimes and some time. The distinction 
is now lost.] 1. At all times ; opp. to some- 
times, etc. a. - Alway i ; through all time ; 
opp. to for a time ME. 3. Still, nevertheless, 
however; now, in any or every circumstance, 
anyway. 

1. Man never is, but a. to be blest Pope Ess. Man 
u 02 . a. To be.. Had in remembrance a. with 
delight Milt. P. L. Hi. 7°4- 
Aly C^’li), a . ; also aley. 1694. [£. Ale.] 
Of or Dke ale. 

fAlypum, -u»- 1611. [a. Gr. AXwe-or.] 

An unknown plant of anodyne properties -1621. 
Alyssum (&li spm)« I55 1 - [mod.L. for 
alysson, a. Gr., f. d priv. + Xvoora madness.] Bot. 
1. A genus of Cruciferous plants, including 
A. Saxatile or Gold-dust. a. pop. Sweet 
Alyssum (or A'lison), ( Kdniga mantima), A 
small cruciferous plant with white flowers. 

Am (sem, om, ’m, m), v , 1st sing. pres, 
ind. of vb. Be. Am, art, is, are , are the only 
survivals in Eng. ol the original substantive vb 
(Skr. as-, Gr. ea-, L. es-, Goth, is-, *-). See Be 
A mabllity (8em&brllti). 1604. [ad. L 
amabilitas, l. amabilis. Usefully distinct from 
Amiability.] Lovableness. 
fA-mable, -lie, a. ME. [a. OFr.:— L 
amabilem . ] Lovely, lovable -1677. 
Amacra-tic, a. [improp. f. Gr. &f*a 4 
updrot.] Uniting actinic rays into one focus, 
as an amacratic lens . 

||Amadavat (aimftd&vse-t). Also ava- 
1777. [Indian.] An Indian songbird (Estrilda 
amandava ), brown in colour with white spots. 
Amadelphous (semfideTfas), a. 1879. 

Gr. hfsa + db*K<p 6 s brother + -ous.] Gregarious. 

Amadou (wm&dtf). 2815. [ad. F. amadou, 
a. Prov. amadou, prop, lover, the fungus being 
so named from Its Inflammability.] Tinder, 
touchwood, punk (the sterile part of the fruit 
body of the fungus Fames foment arius). 

|| Amah (i-mi). 1839. [Anglo-Ind. a. Pg. 

ama.] A wet-nurse. 

Amain (im/i-n\ adv. 1540. [f. AfrefJ 

4 Main, after afoot, etc.] 1. lit . In, or 
with, full force ; vehem ently, violently ; in full 

/ (*) {tow). { (Fr. fhire). 5 (fir, ietn, earthy 



AMAINE 


5* 


AMBASSADE 


force of numbers z6oi. a. At full speed 1569 ; 
without delay z6oo. 8* Exceedingly. (CL L. 
valde .) 1587. 

x. The bipod gushed out a. Hood. a. They fled 
a. 1587. Housewives left a. Their broken tasks xBaz. 
% They.. thrive in wealth a. Milt. P. R. il 429. 
+Amai*n(e, v. 1553. [a. Fr. amener .] 

1. To lower (esp/ the topsail) -1627 ; fig. to 
abate 1578. a. intr. To lower the topsail in 
sign of yielding ; to yield 1593. 8* To con- 

duct. (Cf. Fr. amende*) rare. 1553. 
Amalgam (fimseTg&m), sb. 147X. [? a. 

Fr. amalgame , med.L. amalgama, ?a per- 
version of L. malagma, a. Gr., f. puaA&ooeiv.') 
t. orig. A soft mass formed esp. by combina- 
tion with mercury ; hence now , any mercurial 
alloy. a. By extension. An intimate mixture 
of any two or more substances x6a6. 8* fig- 

A complete combination of various elements. 
Also attrib . 1790. 4. An alloy 1840. 

s. Native amalgam, an a. of mercury with silver 
or gold, found in Columbia, etc. a. 1 he Body of 
the Wood will [become] a kind of Amalagma Bacon 
Sylva ( 99. 3 Custom is an a. of sense and folly 

Honk. 4. Quackery — a necessary . . a. for truth 
Caklylk. Hence fAmaTgamixe v. to soften, 
esp. with mercury. 

Ama*lgam f v. arch. ME. [a. Fr. amal- 
ganur ; see prec. Repl. by Amalgamate v.] 
+1. — Amalgamate i, a. 9. trans. To 
coat with amalgam 1789. 3. — Amalga- 

mate A* 1827. Hence AxnaTgamable a. 
Amalgamate (&marlg&mSt), ppt. a. 1649. 
[?ad. med.L. * amalgamates* t amalgamare ; see 
Amalgam sb. Used as pa. pple. of Amalga- 
mate v.] 1. Combined or alloyed 1649. 

a. Coalesced ; spec, of languages 1849. 
Amalgamate (Amae'lg&miit), v. 1660. 
[f. prec.] 1. To soften by combining with 
mercury; hence, to alloy with mercury. 9. 

intr. To combine with mercury 1751. S. 

To mix so as to form a uniform compound 
i8ax. 4. fig. To combine (two elements, or 
one with another) in a homogeneous whole. 
trans. 180a. intr. 1797. 

3. Way land, .amalgamated the drugs Scott. 4. 
[The Romans] were ordained . . to a. the materials of 
Christendom Coleridge. Two banks of issue had 
amalgamated Crump. Hence Ama'lgamative a. 
tending to or marked by amalgamation. 

Amalgamation (im* lgam^ijan'). i6ta. 
[f. prec. ; see -ATION.] 1. The action of amal- 
gamating (see Amalgamate v. i). 9. fig. 

The action of combining into one uniform whole 
*775- 8- The state of being united with J 

mercury ; hence, a mixture of metals generally 
1750. 4. fig. A homogeneous union 1828. 

a. The a. of the Saxons and Not mans Dr Lolme. 
l An ft. of copper with tin 1874. 4- A close a. 

between ecclesiastical and civil authority Gladstone. 

Amalgamator ftmse'lg&mxitaj). Occ. -er. 
1838. [f. the vb.] One who or that which 

amalgamates : spec. a. One who amalgamates 
public companies ; b. The apparatus used for 
extracting silver from its ore by combining it 
with mercury. 

Ama'lic, a . 1863. [f. Gr. &f*a\ 6 s weak.'] 
Chem. In Amalie Acid : a product of the de- 
composition of caffeine by chlorine, having a 
feeble acid reaction. 

Amandin(e (Araft-ndin). 1845. [a. Fr., 

f. amande + -in(e.J a. The albumen contained 
in sweet almonds. b. A kind ol cold cream 
made from it. 

Amanitine (sem&norUln). 1847. [f. Gr. 

Afiavirau a sort of fungi + -INF.] The active 
narcotic principle of poisonous fungi. 
Amanuensis (imae ni«,emsis). PI. -es (*z). 
1619. [L. adj. used subst.. f. phr. a manu , 

short for serous a manu + -ensis belonging to.] 
One who copies or writes from dictation. 
(lAmaracus (&mse r&k£s). ME. [L., a. 
Gr. dfidpanoe.] An aromatic plant, the Dittany 
of Crete (Origanum dictamnus). 

Amarant(h (sem&rcent, -sen))). 15 ji. [a. 
Fr. amarante, f. L. amarantus, a. Gr. apApay- 
rot, prop, adj., f. d not + *-papavros, f. papal - 
rttr to fade. Abo written amaranthus, as if 
4- Gr. SvOo t. Long used in L. form ; amarant 

S usu. amaranth) being at first poet.] x . An 
nary flower that never fades. Also attrib . 
s. A genus of plants ( Amarantus . 


N.O. Amarantacem) with coloured foliage, 
including Prince's Feather and Love-lies-bleed- 
ing 1551. 8* A purple colour 1690. 

1. Tfur Crowns inwove with Amarant and Gold. 
Immortal Amarant Milt. P. L . iil 353. a. Sad 
Amaranthus, in whose purple gore Me seemes I see 
Amintas wretched fate Spenser F. Q. m. vL 45. 
Globe Amaranth : Gompkrtna globosa. Hence 

A>marant(h)a*ceoua a. of the nature of a. Ama* 
ra'ntfh^cL an ally of the genus A. Ama* 
ra*ut(h)oia a. and sb. resembling, or an ally of, a. 
Amarant(h)ine (eem&ncntin, -]»in), a. ; 
amarantin Milt. 1667. [f. prec.] x. Of 

or pertaining to amarant(h). 9. Fadeless, 
immortal 1781. 3. Amarantfh-coloured 1874. 

x. Amarantin Shade Milt. P. L. XL 78. a A. 
joys Cowper. 3. A. glosses Hardy. 

Amarine (&me«T3in), sb. 1839. [f. L. 

amarus.] Chem. A bitter vegetable principle ; 
spec, the alkaloid (C^H^Na) formed by the 
action of ammonia on essence of bitter almonds, 
also called Benzoline. 

f Ama'ritude. 1490. [a. OFr. :-L. amari- 

tudo. ] Bitterness -1666. 
tAmaTvel, v. ME. [a. OFr. amerveilhcr, 
earlier dm-, f. es - : — L. ex + merve slier, f. mer- 
veille -L. mirabilia. Later Admekveyllf., 
with a - erron. refash. as ad-.] To strike with 
wonder; usu. in pass -1530. 

Amaryllid (acmariTid). 1830. [a. L. 

amarylhd see next.] Hot. A plant of the 
same order as the genus Amaryllis Hence 
Ajnary llida'ceous a. of or pertaining to the 
Amasylhdaccx, a Nat. Ord. including Ama- 
ryllis, Narciss, and Snowdrop ; var. A maryl- 
ii'deoUB. 

|| Amaryllis (aemftri-lis). 1794. [L., a. Gr. 
'RpnpvWis, name of a country -girl in Theo- 
critus, etc.] Bot. A genus of bulbous plants, 
typical of the N.O. Amaryllidacex ; applied 
also to allied genera. 

Here and there, on sandy beaches A milky-bell’d a. 
blew Tennyson. 

Amass (Smre-s), v. 1481. \jbl.Yt. amasser, 
f . d + masser, f. masse.] 1. gen. To collect 
into a mass or masses, pile up 1594 ; intr. to 
assemble (arch.) 1572. 9. esp. To accumu- 

late as one's own. (The earliest, now the usual 
sense.) 1481. 

x. To a. [thines] into one 1644. balls 1694. a. To 
a. gretr tresours Caxion, stores of knowledge 171a, 
gold Pope, materials Smiles. Hence Am&'ssable 
a, rare. Ama'Baer, one who amasses. 

Amassment (fimoe-sment). 1665. [a. OFr. 
amassement ; see prcc.] The action or result 
of amassing. 

That famous a. of troops Kinglake. 

Ama-te,z/. 1 06 s. or arch. M E. [a. OFr. ama- 
ter, f d + mater , f. mat dejected.] To cast down. 
A half-blown flow'ret which cold blasts a. Keats. 

-I Ama-te, vfi 1596- [f. A- psef. + Mate z\] 
To be a mate to ; to equal -1642. 

Amateur (aem&tau, se-mXtiu»i). 1784. [a. 
Fr., ad. L. amatorem. Occ. pronounced as 
Fr. ; often with (5) for Fr. eu ; also -iu» m. ] 
1. One who loves, is fond of, or has a taste for, 
anything. a. One who cultivates anything 
as a pastime ; hence occas. « dabbler 1803. 3. 

attrib . Done by amateurs 1848. 

1. Amateurs of a superficial philosophy Chalmers. 
a. Not amateurs, .but professional men DkQuincey. 
3. A. theatricals 1849. A. running records 188a. 
Hence Am&teU‘lTBli «. suggesting an a., having the 
faults of a. work. AmateurtBhdy adv., -ness. 
A‘mateurism, the characteristic practice of an a. 
A*mateurahlp f the quality or character of an a. 

Amative (ae m&tivj, a. 1636. [f, L. arnat 
amare. ] Disposed to loving. Hence A*mative- 
ness Phren. propensity to love, or sexual 
passions X8Z5. 

Amatol (se mfit^l). 1918. A high ex- 
plosive compounded of ammonium nitrate and 
trinitroto/uene. 

Amatorial (sem&tSsTiftl), a. 1603. [f. L. 
amalorius .] x. Of or pertaining to a lover, 
or love-making. 9. Epithet of the oblique 
muscles of the eye, which assist in ogling 1751. 
Amatory (se m&tari). 1599. [ad. L. amalo- 
rius. J A. adj. Of or pertaining to a lover, love- 
making, or sexual love. B. sb. A philtre 1635. 
A. An a. poem 177a, poet 1846, sentiment Thackeray. 
Hence t Amato *riouB a. 

llAmauroate (sem{r^i sig). 1657. [mod.L. 


a. Gr. dfiavptvaiSy f. dpavpAuv.] Med. Partial 
or total loss of sight, from disease of the optic 
nerve, usu. without external change In the eye. 

An A. or Gotta Serena 1704. Hence Axnauro’tlc 

s, Effected with a* 

tAmay*, v. ME. [a. ONFr. amaicr « 
OFr. esmaier , f. es- : — L. ex + -magare ; see 
Dismay.] To dismay -1485. 

Amaze v. ME. [OK dmasian : 

cf. Maze.] ti. To craze -1649; to perplex 
-164a ; to fill with panic -1706. 9. To over- 

whelm with wonder; to astound or greatly 
astonish 159a ; intr. to be astounded (arch.) 
1589 ; f re]L to bewilder oneself -1678. 

s. Crystal eyne. Whose full perfection all the world 
amazes Ven. 4 Ad. 634. 1 amaze me Milt. 

Amaze (fim£i*x), sb. Also a maze. ME. 
[f. the vb.] +1. — Amazement +i. a. 
Extreme wonder. (Chiefly poet.) 1579. 

a With pleasure and a., I stood transported Addison, 
Hence tAm&*zeful a. amazing ; amazed. 

Amazed (hm/i’zd), ppl. a. [f. Amaze v .] 
In the senses of the vb. 

I am a. at your passionate words Mid*. AT. in. iL aao. 
Hence Axna*zedly adv. Am&'zedneaa. 

Amazement (fim^i'zmdnt). 1595- [f. as 

prec.] ortg. I a)ss of one’s wits. ■fi. Mental 
stupefaction, frenzy -1746 ; bewilderment 
-1722 ; consternation -1756. 9. Overwhelm- 

ing wonder 1602. 

x. Behold, destrartion, frenzir, and a., Like witlesse 
Amickcs, one another meetc V r. Cr. v. iii. 85. 
This A of the Magistrates Die For. Amazements 
and pnnick terrors Milt. a. Wonder and a. Acts 
iii. xa 

fAmazia 1874. [mod.L., repr. 

Gr. *dfm£ia 9 f. d + /sa£us breast. J A/rd. Non- 
developnn nt of the breasts in a female. 
Amazing (fim/i-ziq). 1530. [f. the vb. ) 

1. vbl.sb. T he action of causing Amazement. 
fa. ppl. a . Causing Amazement -1781. 3. 

Astounding, great beyond expectation 1704. 
4. quasi-a5v. Wonderfully 1824. 

a. Let thy blowes. . Fall like a. thunder on the Caske 
Of thy amaz'd, pernicious enemy Shaks. 3. A. 
generosity 1704. An a. assertion Burkk. Hencr 
Ama'zingly adv. (Now often hyper bol. in colloq 
use for ; Very.) 

Amazon (se-mllz^i). PL -ons; also 4-7 
•ones. In 6-7 ama zon. ME. [a. I~, a. (»r 
‘A fia(wv t as if f. A + a breast, but?] 1. 

pi. A race of female warriors alleged to exist in 
Scythia. a. lienee, A female warrior (lit. 
and fig.) 1578. 3. transf. A strong, tall, or 

masculine woman 1758. 

a. liclike she minds to play the A. 3 Hen. VI, iv 
L xo6. 

Comb . : a.-ant, a species of red ant, of which the 
neuters capture and enslave the young of other species ; 
also, the neulerH alone t -Btoiie, a bright verdigris- 
green variety of orlhoclase, worn as an amulet. 

Amazonian (aem&zJu-ni&n), a. 1594. [f 

L. amazon ius. ] 1. Of or pertaining to the 

Amazons ; warlike, or masculine, as a woman 
1594. 2. Of the livei Amazon, 01 lls basin 

1863. 3. sb. An Amazon (fabulous) 1704. 

Amazonite (se niaz^ait;. 1601. [f. Ama- 
zon.] + 1. An Amazon -1630. a. Min. — 
Amazon-stone. 

Ambage (ae-mb6dg). PI. ambages (te*m- 
b6dj6z, or as L . dfemb^rd^fz). ME. [a. Fr. 
ambages , a. L. ambages , f. amb-yagere. Natu- 
ralized in 16th c., but latterly treated as L,] I. 
Of language f from Fr.; pron. a mbages', with 
sing.). i. Equivocation, deceitful ambigui- 
ties (arch.). fa. Obscure language -1713; 

circumlocutions -1678. f 3. Rket. (in sing.) 
Periphrasis 1589. 

t. Ambages, and treacherous Counsels North. 
n. Oi paths, ways. [From, or as L. 

ambd’ges.] 1. Circuitous paths, windings 

(arch.) 1615 ; fig. indirect proceedings ; delay- 
ing practices 1546. fa. Dark ways of action. 
(Cf. Livy I. 56.) -1797. 

l fig. He shall, by Ambages of diets, bathings, etc. 
prolong life Bacon. Hence Amba ; glO'aity, cir- 
cuitousness (rare). Amba'gious a. full of ambages 1 
a. circumlocutory t b. circuitous Amba’glously 
adv. Amba'nonsneaa, the quality of being 
ambagious ( rare h tAmba'gltory * ambagious. 
(Badly coined by Scott.) 

Ambanade, em- (se*m- f embisfld). Obs. 

or arch . ME. [a. Fr. 1— L. * ambactiata, 
*ambaetiare, f. amoactia % f. a mb actus a servant 


* (man), a (pai»). an (lowd). t> (art). f(Fr.chrf). »(ev«). (/, tye). » (Fr. can d, vie), i (wt). I (Piydu). 9 (what). <>(£«). 



AMBASSADOR 

(? vassal). Cf. Ambassy, Embassy; also Am- 
bassiatsl In Shaks. and subseq. ambassa'de 
or a'mbassade.] i. —Ambassy i. 1450. 9. — 

Ambassy 3. 1450. a* — Ambassy a. 1560. 
Ambassador, em- (tfem-, embae-s&dw). 
ME. [a, Fr. ambassador ; see AmbASSADK. 
Of the variants embassador, with embassy , was 
common in x7-x8th c., and is still used in U.S.] 
1. An official messenger sent by or to a 
sovereign or public body ; esp. a minister of 
high rank sent by one sovereign or state on a 
mission to another, an A. Extraordinary . 
a. ( — Ordinary or Resident A. t formerly A. 
Legcr.) A minister of the highest rank who 
permanently represents his sovereign or country 
at a foreign court, and has a right to a personal 
interview with the foreign sovereign or chief 
magistrate S603. 3. An appointed or official 

messenger (now only fa.) 1483. 4. A. Plenipo- 
tentiary : one with full power to sign treaties, 
and act for his sovereign 1603. 

s. Intends you for bis swift A., Where you shall be 
an everlasting Leiger Meas.for M. m. i. 58. 3. An 

Emhaaaador of loue Merck, V. ti. ix. pa. Hence 
Amba : asado'rial a. of or pertaining to an a. 
Ambassadorship, the office, position, or function 
of an a. j var. tAmba'saadry. 

Ambassadress (&mbae*s&dres). 1594. [f. 
prec.] z. A female ambassador or messen- 
ger ; var. ambaaaadrix. a. The wife of an 
Ambassador ( leger ) a ; var. +amba-a«adrice. 
Ambassage, em- (arm-, e'mb&sedg). Also 
imb-. [Orig. am-, emba'ssage, but CM- in 
Shaks. Of Eng. formation, ? on OFr. ambasse 
(• — L. arnbactia), or by taking ambass - as a vb.- 
stem ; see -AGS, Usu. spelt Embassage.] 
+ «• — Ambassy i. -1640. a. - Ambassy a. 
1548* 3. - Ambassy 3. 1605. See also Em- 

bassage. 

fAmba saiate. ME. [ad. med.L. ambas- 
siaiai see AmbASSADK.] i. The business of 
an ambassador -1548. a. An embassy -1580. 
3. A single envoy -1535. 

Ambassy, em- (arm-, e-mb&si). 1588. 
[a. OFr. ambassde : — E. +ambactiata, (not s — E. 
arnbactia, whence OFr. ambasse) ; see AMBAS- 
sade. Usu. spelt Embassy.] i . The mission, 
function, or office of an ambassador 1600. a. 
The message brought by an ambassador t6o 6 
3. A body of men sent as ambassadors; an am- 
bassador and his suite or surroundings 173a. 
JjAmbe (armbx). 1711. [Gr. dfiBrj, Ion. for 
ap&atif a projecting edge.] z. Burg. An appa- 
ratus ior reducing dislocations of the shoulder, 
a. Anat, A superficial crest of a bone 1879. 
Amber (ae*mb*i),zA l ME. [a. Fr. ambre , 
a. Arab. 'anbar, 'ambergris'.] *f*i. orig, «- 
Ambergris (greece of amber, gr is, gray amber. 
-1718. Also attrih . fa. White Amber : 
Spermaceti -1611. 3- A yellowish fossil resin, 

used for ornaments, etc., which when rubbed 
becomes electric (f. f)K(<<Tpov its Gr. name), 
f 4. An amulet made of a. -1691. 5. Jig . Am- 
ber-coloured 1735. 6 . An alloy of four parts of 

gold with one ol silver (E. elect rum, Gr. fjken- 
rpov) ME. 7. • 1.IQUIDAMBAR 1569. 8. 

{local) St. Tohn’s-wort. 9. adj. [cf. Fr. ambrt.] 
Ami ler-cofoured. 

s. (Perfuming) the air with a., aloes- wood, etc. 1718. 
l Thicke A, or Plum-Tree (lumme H ami. 11. ii. ico, 


1847. f Spirit 0/ a mhrr\ succinic 


like a fly 

acid. 6. Out of the midst thereof as the colour of a 
[Wyclip elactre] Reek. i. 4. 9. Robed in flames 

and a light Milt. L'AUeg. 6t, 

Comb. 1 a. Fauna, ’be animals whose remains are 
found in a. 1 a. Flora, the plants found in a. f a • 
forest, the primeval forest the trees of which yielded 
a.; -pear, an AMMrrTs; -seed, the seeds of Abel- 
moschus meschatus, musk-setvi. Ainbrette, used as 
a perfume 1 -tree, a name of the genus Ant ho- 
sptrmum \ -varnish, copal varnish. Hence A' in- 
hering vbl.sb . giankj a scent of a. A'mbery a, of 
the nature or colour of a. 

t Amber, sbfi OE. [perh. ad. L. amphora, 
assim . to Teat. ] A dry measure of four bushels. 
Amber, sb.z, obs. t Ambry. 

Amber (srmbu), v. rare, 1616. [f. the 
sb.l i. To perfume with ambergris 1616. 
a. To make amber-coloured 1809. 3 * To 

preserve in amber x88a. 

Amber-days ; fee Ember-days. 
Ambergris (stmbaigrft). 1481. [a. Fr. 
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ambre gris, Orig. called Amber in Eng. ; 
now used for amber proper, as opp. to resin, or 
5uccin : the gris was pop. rationalised as grease, 
Greece, etc.] A wax-like substance of ashy 
colour, found floating in tropical seas, and as 
a morbid secretion in the intestines of the 
sperm-whale. U sed in perfumery, and formerly 
in cookery. 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, Gris- 
ambor-t team’d Milt. P. R. u. 341. Praise is hke a. ; 
a little whifT of it., is very agroeable Tops. 

Ambidexter (a^mbide'kstaj). 153a. [a. 
med.L., f. ambh)- + dexter. In 17th c. ambo- 
dexter.l A. adj. 1, lit. Right-handed on both 
sides, able to use both hands equally well T646. 
a. Double-dealing 1613. 3. Two-sided 1806. 

x. Only man is a. Sir T. Browns. a. A lawyers 
1705. 3. An a. controversialist 1839. 

B. sb, 1. [sc. man,] Also Jig, 1598. a. Law . 
One who takes money on both sides 1532. 8. 

A double-dealer 1555. 

3. Ambidexters, or. .such as can shift on both sides 
15J5. Hence A'mbidexteTity, the power of 
using both hands alike; manysidea resourcefulness ; 
double-dealing. A mbide’xtral a. belonging to both 
sides. 

Ambidext(e)rous (se mbide’kstres), a. 
1646. [f. med L. ambidexter + -OV 9 .] - AMBI- 

DEXTER. Hence Ambide*xt(e)rously adv. 
A mblde'ztrouaneaa. 

Ambient (ff-mbi&u). 1596. [ad. L. atn- 
b tent cm , ambire.] A. adj, fi. Revolving 
-1620. a. Circling about (something), rare. 
1655. 8* Eying round, surrounding, en- 

compassing 1596 ; 'j/. as a fluid ; dreumfused 
1605. f Misused for * limpid of the air. 

s. A. years Chapman. a. A, Winds, That course 
about the quarters of the globe Disraeli. 3. Open- 
ing to the a. light Milt. P. L, vi. 481, 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] +1. A can- 
vasser 1649. a. An encompassing circle or 

sphere 1624. 3. Astrol. The ambient air or 
sky 1686. 

Ambigenal ($mbi‘d£&nal), a. 1797. [L 
(by Newton) E. ambigenus + -al 1 .] Of two 
kinds, hybrid. (Used to describe a kind of 
hyperbola.) 

Ambigenotia (Ambl-d^nas), a. 1850. [f. 
as prec. J Of two kinds ; spec, applied to a 
multifohate calyx, externally leaf-like and inter- 
nally petaloid. 

fAmbigu. 1688. [a. Fr. : prop. adj. ■» 

Ambiguous.] A banquet at which a medley 
of dEhcs are set on together -1753. 
Ambiguity (aembigiwTti), ME. [a. Fr. 
ambiguiti , ad. med.L. ambiguitatem ; see 
Ambiguous.] +i. Subjectively: Hesitation, 
doubt -1590 ; concr. an uncertainty -1658. 
9. Objectively : Double or dubious meaning 
ME. ; concr. an equivocal expression 1591. 

s. To clear the. .laws, .from a. Macaulay. Without 
ambages or ambiguities Dxyden. 

Ambiguous (*mbi*gi«,as), a. 1538. [f. L. 

ambigttusy f. ambigere, f. amb- +agere + -OU6.J 
I. Objectively. 1. Doubtful; not clearly de- 
fined 1538. 3. Open to more tlian one inter- 

pretation ; equivocal. (The common use.) 153a. 
3. Of doubtful position or classification 1603. 

I. A shadows ittoo, distances Rusjun. a. Answers 
..dark, A, and with double sen*© deluding Milt. 
P. R. 1. 435. 3. Mungrell and a. shapes Flop 10. 

II. Subjectively. ft. Hesitating, doubtful 
-1649. s. Of doubtful issue 161a ; hence, 
not to be trusted 1756. 3. Of orades, etc. : 

U sing words of doubtful or double meaningi566. 
x. Doubtfull and a. in all tbir doings Milt. s. A. 
paths 1850. 3. Antinou* .. thus a. spoke Pore. 

Hence Ambi’guously adv. Ambi'guouauesa, 

Ambilaevous, -levoos (*:mbilf*vas), a 

rare . 1646. ( f. E. amb{i)- 4- Itevus + -OUS.J 

Left-handed on both sides ; clumsy. 
Ambl’parous, a. 1879. [f. E. ambit)- + 

- parus .] Bot . Of a bud : Containing both 

flowers and leaves. 

Ambit (te mbit). ME. [ad. L. ambitus.] 
1. A circuit, compass, or circumference 1597 ; 
esp. a space round a house, castle, etc., the 
liberties, verge. 9. The limits of a district 
1845 ; fig. the compass of actions, words, etc, 
1691. 

a. The a. of the manor Dtoar, of legislation xgfl*. 

Ambition (fcmbi-Jsn), sb. ME. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. ambitionem , f. ambire ; cf. AmWT.J i. 


ambreic 

The eager or inordinate desire of honour or 
preferment. fa. Ostentation; pride of state 
-1631. 3. A strong desire oj, (occ .for), to 

be or do anything creditable, etc. 1607 ; the 
object of such a desire x6oa. +4. Canvassing. 
(L. ambitio.) 1531. 

x. Cromwel, I charge thee, fling away A„ By that 
sinne fell the Angels Shak« a. The pitiful a. of 
possessing . . mote acres Kuweit. Their a. is in heaven 
KUskin. 4. I . .used no a. to commend my deeds 
Milt. Sams. 346. Hence Ambi'tioniet, one 
ruled by a. Ambi’tionless a. 

Ambition (arm bi -Jan), v. z6a8. [a. Fr. 

ambitionner ; c L raison ner.] fi. trans. To 
move to ambition. 9. To desire strongly. 
(Const, simple obj ., inf., or cL) 1664 

Ambitious (&mbi*Jas), a. ME. [ad. Fr. 
ambitieux; see Ambition and -ous.] 1. 

Full of Ambition (sensei). a. Strongly de- 
sirous of, ffor, to be, or do 1513. 3. fig. As 

if aspiring ; swelling, towering 1601. 4. Of 

works of art, etc. t Aspiring or pretentious 175 z. 
1 5- quasi-rA | sc. man.] -1563. 

x. With a. aim Against the Throne and Monarchy 
of God Milt. P. L. i. 41. a. I am a. for a motley 
coat A. Y. L. 11. vii. 43. A of long words TB55. 3, 

1 haue seeme Th’a. Ocean swe(l/«£ C. 1. iii. 7. 4. 

An a. attempt ended in failure (mod.). Hence 
Ambi'tious-ly adv. in an a. manner 1 -ness. 

Amble (se-mb’l), v. ME, [a. Fr. ambler 
L. ambulare.] 1. intr . Of horses, etc. ; To 
move by lifting the two feet on one side together* 
alternately with the two feet on the other; hence* 
to move at a smooth or easy pace. a. To ride 
at an easy pace ME. 3. Ilcnce, to walk, dance, 
etc., like an ambling horse, or fig. of any easy 
motion 1596. 

x. I will tell you who time ambles withal A. Y. L. 
1 n. ii. 3a8L [The mare) ambles most 169a a To 
a. the circuit with the J udees Wychkrlxy. 3. The 
skipping King, bee ambled vp and down© x Hen. IV, 
iil ll 60. How fast your thoughts a. H. Walpole. 
Hence A’mbler. a horse, mu to, etc., or person that 
ambles. A*mbling vll. sb. motion in an amble I 
ppi. a. moving in an amble. A*mblingly adv. 

Amble (se'mb’l), sb. ME. [a. Fr., f. am- 
bler; see prec.] 1. The pace described in prec. 
(sense 1), and loosely, an easy pace. a. Of per- 
sons : A movement suggesting an amble 1607. 

x. A fine easy a. B. Jom. The usual pace of 
[mulesj is an a. JxrHSOM, a. His Antick a. 1607. 

Ambleocarpus (eermbl/|0|ka*j)>as) y a. 1847. 
[f. Gr. &fil 3 \ 6 co$ai to miscarry t xapvis. ] Bot. 
Having the seeds entirely, or largely, abortive. 
||Amblosis (a*mbU«-sis). 1706. [Gr. f t 
upSXottrOcu.] Med. Abortion. Hence Am- 
blo*tlc a. causing abortion; sb. [sc. medicine . ] 

Amblygon (ae*mblig<Jh); also ambllgon. 
157a [a. Fr. amblygone, ad. Gr. dfifikvyioyios, 

i. Xus yarvla.] +A. adj, Obtuse-angled 
-1796. B. sb. [sc .figure, esp. triangle . ] 1570. 
Hence Amblygonai a . {rare ) ; vars. fAmblygo*- 
nial, fAmblygonoua. Ambly'gontte {Min.) 
a typical greenish white translucent mineral, 
occurring in obtuse-angled rhombic prisms, and 
consisting of alumina, iithia, potash, soda, iron, 
and fluoric acid. 

|| Amblyopia (aembli|<*» a pi4). 1706. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. bp&Xvt + «&^.j Path. Impaired 
vision, due to defective sensibility of the retina, 
etc. ; the early stage of amaurosis. var. 
A*mblyopy. Hence Amblyo'plc a. 

Am bo ((e*mbp). PI. a m bos (-*»*), also L. 

ambones. 1641. [a. late E ambo , ad. Gr. 

; see Ambon. J The pulpit or reading- 
desk in early Christian churches ; an oblong 
enclosure with steps at both ends. 
Ambodexter, etc., obs. f. Ambidexter* 
etc. 

AmbO-lic, a. 1879. [ad. Gr. dftfoAunlr.] 
Aborllfacient. 

Ambon (tt’mtyh). 1735. [a. Gr. dfi flow, 
prob. f. dvo-3a-.1 +1. * Ambo -1794- a. 

AnaU The margin of the sockets of the large 
bones. (So in Galen.) i8xx. 

Amboyna (mod) (sbrnboi-ni). 1866. [f. 
Amboyna.] The wood of the Pterosfermum in- 
dicum (N.O. Sterculiacex). 

Ambreate (armbrxV't). 1839. [f. med. 

L. ambre 4 -ATE 4 .] Chem. A salt of Ambreic 
acid. 

Ambreic (fcmbrrik 1 ), a. 1831. [f. as prec. 
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+-IC; see next.] Chem. Of or pertaining to am- 
brein or ambergris, as Ambretc Acid, 
Ambrein (ae-mbrfjin). 1839. [a. Fr. am- 

briine , f. ambre\ see -IN.] Chem . A crystalline 
fatty substance, the main constituent of amber- 
gris. 

Ambretto (ambre't). 1795. [a. Fr., dim. 
of ambre\ see -E7TE. ] 1. A pear with an odour 

of musk. 9. The seeds of Hibiscus Abel - 
ntoschus , used in perfumery 1858. 

Ambrite (armbrait). [f. Amber + -itb ; 
ad. Ger. ambrit 1861.] Mm, A yellowish-grey, 
sub-transparent fossu resin found in New 
Zealand. 

Ambrology (dhnbrp’lfidsi). 1879. [f. mod. 
L. ambra + -(o)loQY.J The natural history of 
amber. 

Ambrose (8e*mbr*uz). ME. [a. Fr. am- 
broisei — L, ambrosia (see next).] x. Herb, 
An English plant 1 the Wood Sage ( Teucrtum 
Scorodonia)\ also Chenopodium Botrys. *f-a. 
* Ambrosia i. -1621. 

Ambrosia (&mbr<fr‘zi&, -£i&) 1567. [a. L., 
a Gr. apfipoaia, fem. adj. L d not + p&por6s 
mortal.] 1. Gr. Myth . The fabled food (1590), 
drink (15 67), or unguent (1667), of the immor- 
tals. Also fig. 9. transf. Water, oil, and fruits 
mixed as a libation ; also a perfumed draught 
X685. 3. fig. Something divinely sweet to 

taste or smell 1731. 4. Bee-bread 1609. 5. 

Herb . A name of plants; see Ambrose 1597. 
6. Mod. Hot. A genus (N.O. Composite) of 
weeds allied to Wormwood. A. artemisifolia 
is the Oak of Jerusalem. 

1. Drinkes Nectar, cates diuine A. Marstom. His 
dewie locks distill'd A. Milt. P. L. v. 57. 3. The a. 

of her lips Ds Quinckv. Hence tAmbro~aiac a. 
ambrosial. tAmbro'siatO a. formed or furnished 
with a. var. tA'mbrosie, -y. 

Ambrosia ceous, a 1879. [f. prec.] 

Bot. Akin to the genus Ambrosia. 

Ambrosial (serabrArzifil, a. 1596. 

| f. L. a mb rosins, a. Gr. dp&puoioi + -al* ; see 
Ambrosia.] x. Immortal, celestial ; orig. be- 
longing to or worthy of the gods 1 596 ; transf. 
belonging to heaven 1637 ; fig . divinely fra- 
grant ; oce.ts., divinely beautiful 1667. 9. Of 

pollen, or bee-bread (rare) 1816. 

x. A. food Pope, locks 1866, oil 1870. A. fruits, 
fetched from the tree of life. And from the fount of 
life a. drink Milt. P. R. iv. 586. The broad a. aisles 
of lofty lime Tennyson. Hence Ambro*siaJly adv. 
Ambro*slan «.* — Amhrosial. 

Ambrosian (aembrdu zian), a 2 1609. [ad. 
L. Ambrosianui, f. Ambrosius (same word as in 
prec.) bishop of Milan.] 1. Of, pertaining 
to, or instituted by St. Ambrose. 9. Of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan 1724 
*. A. rite or office ; one used in the A. church of 
Milan. A, chant : a chant now merged in the 
Gregorian. a. The A. manuscript 1734. 

Ambrosin (jeunbrasin). 1753. [ad. med. 
L. ambrostnus (sc. nummus ); see AMBROSIAN 
*-*] A coin bearing the figure of St. Ambrose 
on horseback. 

Ambrosine (wmbrosin). 1879. [f. L. am- 
brosius + -ine ; or ?f. amber . J Min. A resin- 
ous mineral of eocene age, related to amber, 
found near Charleston, S.C. 

Ambrotype (sembrJtoip). 1855. [?f. Am- 
ber Tyre. ] U.S. name for a photograph on 
glass, with lights given by the silver, and shades 
by a dark background showing through. 

Ambry, aum- (a-mbri). ME. [ad. L, 
armarium (in med.L also almartum), £ arm a 
4> -arium d^pot ; the b is adjoin tious. As 
almery, confused with almonry . In Anglo- 
Ind. Almirah.J i. $en. A repository; a cup- 
board ; a locker, a press ; ffig. — treasury 
-1028. 9. \pec. A place for keeping victuals 

(arch, and dial.) ME. ; a locker, or recess in 
the wall of a chuich, for sacramental vessels, etc. 
(arch.) M E. ; farchives - 1775. U Corruptly for 
ALMONRY (Almry or Ambry Close , Westmin- 
ster, was orig. Almon+y Close). 

Ambs-ace (sem* *•%). ME. [a. OFr 
ambes as ; — L. ambas as ; see Ace. ) /*/. 

Double ace, the lowest throw at dice ; hence 
fig. bad luck ; worthlessness ME. ; next to 
nothing 1679. ? Obs 

1 had rather he in this choise, than throw Amevace 
for my life Alls Well n. iii. 85 


|| Ambulacrum (sembiwl^krfm, -trkrtfm). 
PL -a. 1837. [L. ; f. ambulare .] An avenue 
or double row of pores for the protrusion of the 
tube-feet, as in an echinoderm. Hence 
Ambul&'cral a . of or pertaining to the ambu- 
lacra of echinoderms. ||Ambulacra*ria, «aire, 
a series of the perforated coronal pieces in an 
echinus. Ambula-criform a. having the shape 
of ambulacra. 

Ambulance. 1819. [a. Fr. (formerly 

hdpital ambulant ), f. L. a mbu lantern ; see 
-ance.] Not in gen. use bef. the Crimean 
war. 1. A moving hospital, attending an 
army as it moves, so as to succour the wounded 
without delay. Often attrib . 1819. a. An 
ambulance waggon or cart for conveying the 
wounded off the field, etc. 1854. 
x. attrib. A. waggons i860, men 1864. 

Ambulant (se-mbuBlaut), a. 1654. [ad. 
L. a mbu lantern.') x. Walking, moving about. 
9. Shifting, unfixed (rare) 1810. 
x, Ana. 1 Revolutionary Army * Cari.ylk. 

Ambulate (armbidl^t), v. rare. 1693. [f. 
1 *. ambulat-, ambulare. J To walk, move about. 
Hr nee A'mbulativo a. always moving. ? Obs. 
Ambulation (eerobi/7l*»’Jan). 1541. [ad. 
L. ambulat ionem.] x. T he action of walking, 

moving about 1574. +9. The spreading of 

a gangrene -1751. 

Ambulator (se*mhi#lift9j). 1659. [a. L.] 
x. One who walks about. 9. A11 instrument 
for measuring distances on the road, also called 
perambulator 1859. 

Ambulatory (se mbi *71 Atari), a. 1699. [ad. 
L. ambulatonus, 1. ambulator .] 1. Of or per- 

taining to a walker, or walking. a. Adapted 
for walking 1835 8* Unfixed in abode; mov- 
able 1622. 4. fig. Shifting, temporary, muta- 

ble. (So in Fr ) 16^ r. 

x. A exercise 1622, life 1706. 3. Many [schools] 

are a. 1845. 4. A man's will .is a., or alterable, 

unrill death 1651. They.. think virtue and vice a. 
Mrs. Piozzl var. A mbulalorial (in senses 1, 2). 

Ambulatory, sb. 1623. [ad. med.L. 
ambulatonum ; sec -ory. ] A place (open or esp. 
covered) for walking in ; an arcade, a cloister. 
fA mbullng, ppL a. [refash, of Ambling 
after L. ambulans.) In A mbuling Communion, 
an observance of the Lord's Supper while 
moving about -1655. 

Amburblal («mb£>Tbifil), a. 1656. [f. 

I » amburbialis, f. amb- + urbs\ sec -AL* . J Rom. 
Antiq . Connected with the city ; esp . with the 
expiatory procession round Rome. 

Ambury, var. of Anbury. 

Ambuscade fee mbtfsk^i-d), sb. 1582. [a. 
Fr. embu trade, ad. It. imboscata, f. imboscare ; 
see Ambush v In 17th c. Ambuscado.] i. 

— Ambush i (and now more formal). 9, ** 
Ambush 2. 1674. 8 • fig. = Ambush 4. 1794. 

a. The lurking a. 1814. 3. The a. of a fallacy 1844. 

Ambuscade (cemb#sk^*d), v. 1592. [f. the 
sb.] To lie, or conceal, in ambush. Hence 
Ambuaca‘ded ppl. a. placed in ambuscade ; 
ambushed. Ambusca'der, one who lies in 
ambush. 

Ambusca*do, sb. arch . PI. os, -t-oes, *fo*s. 
1592. [refash, of Ambuscade after Sp. ; see 
-ado*. Usual in 17th c.J 1. ^Ambuscade 1. 
+a« - Ambuscade 2. -1726. 3. fig. 1640 

1. Of cutting Forraine throats, of Breaches, Ambus- 
cados. Spanish Blades Rom. 4 Jul u iv, 84. Hence 
tAmbuaca’doed//4 a. ambuscaded. 

Ambush (armbnf), sb. 1489. [a. OFr. 

embusche, L embuscher ; see Ambush v. The am- 
is obscure ; ?due to ambages.) 1. strictly. A 
military disposition consisting of troops con- 
cealed in a wood, etc., in order to surprise an 
enemy. (See Ambuscade i.) fa. The force 
(pi. troops) so disposed -1653. 3. Any ar- 
sons (or person) lying in wait 1573. 4. fig. 

159a, Confused with Ambages x6oa. 

x. Then Jonathans men that lay in a. rose vp 
1 Mace. ix. 4a To make , construct, lay an a, a. 
The Ambushes rose, and put themselves (etc.] 1653. 

3. Once I did lay an a. for your life Rick. II, l L 137. 

4 The ambushes of envy Johnson. 

Ambush (se'mbuj), v. ME. [a. OFr. em- 
buscher i — late L. *inboseare, f. in + boscut Bush. 
For am- see prec. Ambu'sh till 17th c.) x. To 
place in ambush, in order to surprise an enemy. 


‘ Obs. or arch. a. intr. (refl. pron. omitted) To 
lie down in ambush ; Ue in wait 1696. 3. 

trans. To waylav, attack from an ambush 1621. 

a. The archest chin Mockery ever ambush'd in M. 
Arnold. 3. This party were ambushed .. and 
defeated 1780. Hence A*mbuahed ppi. a, placed 
or lying in ambush ; alio fig. 

Ambushment (se mbufm^nt, formerly em- 
bu]-). arch. ME. [a. OFr. embuschemcnt , £ 
embuscher ; see Ambush v. and -me NT.] i, 
* Ambush x. fa. -Ambush 2. ME. fa. 
A surprise party -1655. f4. fig. Devices to 

entrap -1641. 

AmbuHitton. 1693. [ad. L. ambustim • 

em. ] A burn, a scald. ? Obs. 

Amebeon, var. of Amceb,aan. 

II Ameer (ftml«*j). Also amir. 1614. [a. 
Arab, amir commander, Emir. The spelling 
Amir, Ameer is mod.] fi. — Emir -1679. 
9. The title of various Mohammedan rulers in 
Scinde and (esp. > in Afghanistan 1803. Hence 
Axnee*rahip, the posiuon of an A. 
fA-mel, sb. ME. [a. AFr. * am ail (see A- 
prefi 9), OFr. esmail , med.L. smal/um ; acc. to 
Diez. f. Teut. *smaltjan to SMELT. Replaced 
by Enamel.] Enamel. AEo attrib. -1695. 
Hence fA*mel v. to enamel; A*meled, a** 
melied ppi. a. ; f A meling vbl. sb. 
Amelanchier (semelse'njiaj). 1741. [ad. 
Savoy amelartcier the medlar.] Bot. A genus 
of small trees, allied to the Medlar. 
Amelcom (re'mdlkfin). 1578. [a. Ger. 

amelkorn, f. U amylum 4- Corn. J An inferior 
wheat, the Larger Spelt (Triticum vulgart 
dicoccum ) ; French Rice. 
tA*m(e)let. 1761. [a. OFr. omelette, now 

om-. J = Omelet. 

Ameliorable, a. 1807. [f. Ameliorate.] 
Capable of amelioration. 

Ameliorate (dinf-lior/it), v. 1767. [f. Fr. 

amlliorer , OFr. ameillorer ; f. d + meillo/er 
■ — L. me/iorare.] i. To make better, im- 
prove. 2. intr. To grow better 1789. 

1. In every human being there is a wish to a. his 
own condition Macaulay. Hence AmeTiora ti ve 
a. tending to a. Ame'liora ter. 

Amelioration (ftmi lidr^'Jan). 1659. [a. 
Fr amelioration.] 1. The action of making 
better ; the being made better ; improvement 
9. concr. An improvement 1776. 

x. In a course of a. Hurkk. s. Buildings .. and 
other ameliorations A. Smith. 

Amen (/i»me*n, often a men). OE. [a. 
U or Fr., a. Gr. a. Hcb. dmin certainty, 

truth ; adopted in Gr. by the LXX, whence in 
N.T., and in early Christian use, in Gr. and 
1~] A. int. or adv. i. (bom I„) — Finis. 9. 
After a prayer or wfah : Be it so really I Mli 
3. After a statement, confession of faith, etc.: 

It is so in truth OE. 4. As retained in the 
Bible from Gr or Heb. ; Truly, verily ME. 

a. But delyuere vs fro yueL Amen that is so be it 
Wvclik Matt. vi. 13, 

B. sb. 1 The concluding word Amen / ME 
9 An expression of assent or belief xs79- 
3. transf. Conclusion 1677. 4. A title of 

Christ (Rev. iii. 14) ; — The faithful one. 

x. No better word to say, then A. 1 S97. a, Falss 
doctrine strangled by its own a. Mu Browning 
3. 'lhe A. of my life 11 alb. 

Amen (e' me n), v. 1854. [f. the sb.] To 
say Amen to; to ratify solemnly, say the final 
word to. 

Amenable (imf n&b’l), a. 1596. [app. 
a. AFr. amenable , f. amencr, f. d 4 mener : — L. 
minare 10 drive cattle by minatory shouts.] 

1 x. Liable to answer (to a tribunal, etc., or ab- 
sol .); responsible. 9. Of things r Liable to the 
legal authority of 1768. 3. loosely , Liable (to a 

charge, etc.) 1863. 4. fig. Capable of being 

tested by. Const, to. 1845. 5. Responsive to; 
tractable 1B03. 

x. Not amesnahla to I -aw Sphnirr j, A. to an 
imputation 1876. 4. A to the touch, but invisible 

to the eye Bucklk. a. [Not] a. to discipline Wxu 
LiNGTOM. Will. .isa. 10 habit Mill. Hence Ame n- 
abi'lity, the quality of being a. fsenies 1,5k Ame*n- 
ableneas, the quality or state of being a. Ame*a* 
ably adv, 

-f Amena’ge, v. rare. [a. OFr. amenagtr.] 
To domesticate. Spenser. 
t Amenance, -aunce. 1591. [a. OF r.ame- 
nance,] Conduct, bearing -1739. 
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AMEND 

Amend (Amend), v, ME. [a. OFt.amcn- 
der : — L. emendate, f. e—ex + mendum, men da , 
Aphet. to Mend in 14th c.] 1. To free from 

faults, correct, convert; to rectify {arch,); esb. to 
emendate 1483 intr. To reform oneself ME. 
a. To make alterations (in a bill before Parlia- 
ment) (see Amendment a) 1777. 3* To repair; 
torestore(ar<A.). Nowusu. Mend. ME. +4. To 
heal (the sick); to cure (a disease) -1804; intr. 
to recover -xoxx. 5. To improve, trans. ME. 
intr.irare) 1530. +0. To better, surpass -1500. 

+7. To make amends for an offence. (Cf. 
Mend.) -1635. 

a If here One Sinner doth a. Strait there is Joy 

H. V aug ham. To a. his civil government Bvkke. 

A mandamus may not be amended after return 
Tomlins. 3 Dame Gurton these breeches emended 
1575. 4. intr. Th affliction of my mind amends 

Temp, v. 1 X15. 5. To punish you by the heeles, 

would a. the attention of your earns Shajcs. Hence 
Ame*nd sb. \ see Amends. Amendable a. capable 
of being amended. Ame'nd&bleness. Amend* 
atory a. of or pertaining to amendment ; tending to 
amend (U.S.). Ame'nder (usu with 0/), one who or 
that which amends. 

II Amende-honorable (amftfrd onora bl’). 
1670. [ Kr. — honourable compensation (see 
Amends). Treated as Eng. in x8th c., now 
usu. as Kr. Occas. without honorable. Orig. 
a public and humiliating acknowledgement of 
crime, now fig.] Public apology and repara- 
tion to one who has been injured or offended 
in his honour. Cf. Amends a. 

Amendment (Amendment). ME. [a. 
Oi r. amen dement , f. a mender; see Amend 
and -ment.“| The action or result of amending. 

I. Removal of faults or errors, reformation ; 

esp. (I^azv) in a writ or process 1607. a. 
The alteration of a bill before Parliament ; 
hence concr. a proposed alteration (which if 
adopted may even defeat the measure) 1696. 
In a Public Meeting : A proposed alteration 
submitted as a resolution for adoption ; occas., 
a counter-motion. +3. Repair -x68a. 4. 

Improvement ME. ; esp. in health 1536. 
Reparation ME. only. 

1. I see * good a. of life in thee : from Praying, to 
Purse -taking 1 Pen. IV , 1. iL 114. A. of the law 
Golds m a. A Bill . was agreed to with some 
amendments 1710 a. What hope is there of his 
maiesiies a.T He hath abandon'd his Physilions, 
Madam Alls Well 1 i. is. 

Amends (Ame'ndz). ME. [a. OFr. amende s , 
pi., f. amender to Amend.] Used as a collect, 
sing, with sing, vb., amende being rare in 
Eng.] fi. A fine (=■ L. fioense ) -1618. a. 
Reparation, compensation, satisfaction, pi. in 
form ME, "\sing. -1668. +3. Improvement 

esp. in health -1709. 

a. To make amends we have many . . ballads Cowran. 
To make an honourable Amends Addison. To make 
amend in time Marvell. 3. But here 1 feel a. 
Milt. Sams. 9. Hence tAme'ndaful a. rare, 
nuking compensation. 

Amene (AmPn), a. ME. [a. OFr. *amcne, 
ad. L. amanum. Freq. in 15th c., and still 
occas,] Agreeable, var. +Ame*nous. 
Amenity (AmrnIti,2Line nIti\ ME. [PsuFr. 
am/niti, or ad. I.. am ant it at cm .] 1 . The quality 
of being pleasant or agreeable, a .pi. tPleasant 
places 1644 ; pleasant ways or manners 1841 ; 
the pleasurable features of an estate 1928. 

1. The a. of the climate Prescott, of Erasmus 
Dibdin. a The amenities of nature H. Walpole. 
Amenities of authors D’Ibrakli, of home life 186& 

H Amenorrhoea (Amemo »•&). 1804. [mod. 
L f. d + fsijv + -/xu a. Cf. Fr. a ml nor r hie. ] 
Med Absence or suppression of the menstrual 
discharge Hence Amenorrhea *al a. 

Ament (ame*nt). 1791. [ad. L. amentum .] 
Bot. - Amentum. 

Amental (Amrnt&l), u. 1 (and sb.) 1847. 
[f. L. amentum + -AL. ] Bot, Bearing catkins. 
Amenta!, a.* nome-wd. 1877. [f. 4 4- 
Mental; cf. atheistic.] Denying or dis- 
pensing with the existence of mind. 

N Amentum (Amentum). PI. -a. 177a 

fL. Cf. Ament.] A catkin. Hence Amen* 
ta-ceoua a. of the nature of, or bearing, catkins. 
Amentiferous a . bearing catkins. Ame*nti- 
form a . calkin -shaped. 

fAme-nty. 1623. [ad. L. amentia (now 
used in Path,), f. a + men tern.] Path . Madness. 
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+ Antennae* v. ME. [a. AFr. amenuser , 
f. d + menu is ter 1— late L. *minutiare , t minu- 
tus. Refash, (ult.) as Aminish.] trans. To 
make less -1554. intr. -1481. 

Amerce (Am5Ms), v. ME. [orig. amercy, 
a. AFr. amercier, f, d + merci : — L. mercedem. 
From estre d merci came estre d merci/, whence 
amercier . ] 1. To fine arbitrarily; fig. and 

loosely , to exact something from ; to punish 
157a a. Also with the penalty expiessed 
(see quots.) 1500. 

s. To be amerced to the Crown 1863. To be 
amerced for sins unknown Byron. a To be 
amerc'd a Supper 1735. He would a. him in half his 
wages Scott, A him with the loss of his Kingdom 
Milt, Amerced of heaven Milt, T. L, u 604. 
Hence Ame*rciable a. : also taxneTceable, liable 
to be amerced. Ame*rdng vbL sb. mulcting. var. 
tAmcrciate. 

Amercement (&m5usm£nt). [ME. amcr- 
ciment, a. AFr., f. amercier ; see Amerce. In 
15th c. also Amerciament.] x. The inflic- 
tion of a penally or fine at the 1 mercy * of the 
inflicter (orig. one lighter than the fixed fines) 
1513. a. The fine itself ME. Also fig. 

X. Liable to an a. from the Crown for raising a false 
accusation Blackstone. a. Yt is necessary to., 
levie the sayd amerctments 1483. 

Amerciament (Ara5*jsi&m£nt). ME. [Re- 
fash. of prec., after med.L. a merci a men turn. 
More freq. than prec. as techn. term.] — A- 
MERCEMENT (in both senses). 

Amerced, and by the A. affeered to ior. Scroggs. 

American (&ine’rik&n). 1578. A .adj. 1. Be- 
longing to the continent of America, a. a. +Be- 
longing to the British colonies in North America 
-1775. b. Belonging to the United Slates. 

a. b. A. cloth , an enamelled oilcloth used chiefly 
for covering tables, chairs, etc. 

B. sb. 1. An aborigine of the American con- 
tinent ; now called an 'American Indian* 
1578. a. A native of America of European 
descent, esp. a citizen of the United States 1765. 

1. Wor^e Than ignorant Americans Massinger. 
a. We Americans are terribly in earnest about making 
ourselves Howells. 

Americanism (Amcnkfini-z'm). 1794. [f. 
prec. + -ISM.] 1. Attachment to the United 

States X808. a. Anything peculiar to the 

United States ; esp. a word or phrase (the usual, 
and earliest, Eng. use) 1794. 

x. The leaven of A. 1861. a. I hate this shallow 
A. which hopes to get rich by credit Emerson. 

Ame ricanist. 1881. ( f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who makes a special study of subjects 
pertaining to America, as its ethnology, etc. 
Americanize (ftmeTik&nahz ), v 1816. [f. 
American a. + -ize. ] 1 . strictly. To make A- 

merican ; esp. to naturalize as a citizen of the 
United States 1816. a. loosely. To make 
American in character. (A dyslogistic term of 
Eng. party politics.) 1830. 3. intr. To become 

American in character, etc. 1875. 

a. They say wo must not . . A. our Institutions 
Bright. Hence Ame ricanixa'tion, ihe process 
of Americanizing. Ame*ricanixed ppl.a . made 
American, or like the American. 

Aju erico-, comb, form of America, ns in 
Amerlco-mania, a craze for what is American. 
Ames-ace, obs. f. Ambs-ace. 

Amess, obs. L Amice. 
llAmetabola sb. pi, 1870. 

l^mod.L. adj. pi. neut. (sc, insect a), a. Gr. 
anera&oXa, f . d + furd^oXos.] Zool. A sub- 
class of insects, e. g. Lice, etc., which do not 
undergo metamorphosis. Hence Ame : ta« 

bo’lian a. belonging to the Ametabola ; sb, [sc. 
insect . ] Ame tabo’lic, Ameta bolous adjs., not 
undergoing metamorphosis. 

Ame taBous, a. 1879. [f. Gr. A + ^toA- 

Xov + -ous. J Nan-metallic. 

Amethyst (as*mf}nst). [ME. ametist , a. 
OFr. ametiste, ad. L. amethystut, a. Gr. dfxidv- 
<TTos t f. A + fsiOv.] x. A precious stone of a 
clear purple or bluish violet colour, consisting of 
quartz coloured by manganese, or by a com- 
pound of iron and soda. Also fig, 9 , Her. 

The colour of the A., purple violet 157a, Also 
attrib, — Amethystine a. s6ox. 

x. The amethlst staieth drunkenness^ Lodge. 
Oriental Amethyst: a rare violet variety of 
sapphire. fig. Towers of a. Keats. 

Amethystine (aem/)>i*stin), a. 1670. [ad, 
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L. amethystinus ; see prec. and -IVE.] 1. Of, 
or containing, amethyst, a. Amethyst-colour- 
ed ; violet-purple 1O71. 

a A flowers 1671, wings Dissaeu, ether 187a 
|| Ametropia ittmftrdo-pia). 1875. [mod.L. 
f. aperpoi + w\p + -10 abst. ending. | Path. Any 
abnormal condition of the refraction of the •>«. 
Hence Ametro*pic a. 

Ametrous ^mrtros), a. 1879. [ f * A + m- 
rpa + -ous.] Path. Having no uterus. 
fAnii,amy(e. ME. only. [a. OFr. L. a mu 
cus. ] A friend, a lover. 

Amiability (£iimi&bi*lTtO. 1807. [f. next.} 
x. The quality of being Amiable. a . Lov- 

ableness (better Amability, q. v.) 1869. 
Amiable (^-miAb’l), a. ME. [a. OFr. 
amiable : — L. amicabilem , f, amicus ; subseq. 
confused with OFr. amable : — L. amabilem . 
Occas. comp. ~er, -est.] x. (* L. amicabi- 
lem.) fFiiendly; kind -1491; kindly disposed 

i ?U.S.l 1875; of conduct, temper, mood, etc.: 
'riendly ME, +a. (=» L. amabilem.) Lovable 
-1788; of things (arch.) ME. 3. Having pleas- 
ing qualities of heart (a fusion of senses 1 and 
2) 1749. 

x. Lay an a. siege to the honesty of this Ford's wife 
Merry W. il ii. 343. Id no a. temper Macaulay. 
t Amiable numbers : Bee Amicable. a. We are 
a. or odious in the Eyes of our great Judge Addison. 
t his a. home of the dead M. Arnold. 3. The a. 
temper of pity Fielding. Hence A*miaz>leness, 
(a) = Amability ; {b) = Amiability. A'xniably adv. 
tamicably; tlovably; good-temperedly. 
Amiant(h (8e'ini|3cnl, -sen)>). ME. [a. Fr. 
amiantc , see next.] ne\L Now poet. 

II Amiant(h)US (aemi,se*ntfla, 1668. 

[ L., a. Gr. dfsiavros undefiled. The (A) is after 
polyanthus.] Min. x. A variety of asbestos, 
splitting into fibres, which have been woven 
into a fabric, a. A fibrous kind of greenish 
chrysolite 1862. 

x. Here is amianthus, as fine and soft as any cotton 
thread Kuskin. Hence Amia*nt(h)iform a. of the 
structure of a. Amia*nt(h)ine a. of the nature of a. 
Amia'nUh inite, a variety of actinolite. Amla*n- 
t(h)oid a. a.-like ; sb. [sc. mineral] = Asbestoid; 
whence Amiant(h)oi*aal a. a.-like. 

Amic (armik), a. 1863. [f. Am(monia) or 
Am(ide) + -IC.J Chcm. Of or pertaining to am- 
monia, of the nature of an amide ; esp. in Amic 
acid, an acid amide ; e. g. lac t amic acid. 
Amicable ^se'mik&b’l), a. 153a. [ad. L. 
amicabilis, f. amicus. Earlier Amiablf..} 
1. gen . Friendly. a. esp. Of arrangements : 
Done with mutual goodwill ; harmonious 1609. 
t3- Kindly, genial -1691. 

z. Each a. guest Pore. a Ana. settlement of all 
differences 1794. Amicable suit : a friendly action 
instituted by agreement between the parties, in order 
to secure a judicial decision on a point of law. 2. 
Amicable (or amiable ) numbers : numbers which 
are mutually equal to the whole sum of each other's 
aliquot parts, e. g. 984 and 990. Hence A mica- 
bi lity, the quality of being a. ; concr. friendly rela- 
tions. A-micablenesE. A’micably adv. 
tAmical, a. 165a. [a. Fr. Cf. inimical .} 
Friendly -1691. 

Amice 1 (se mis). [ME. amyse. Earlier amyt 
AMiT(E,a. OYr.amit : — L. amictus. Perh. con- 
fused with next, whence the j.] fi.gen. A loose 
wrap ME. a. Peel. An oblong or square piece 
of white linen, worn by clerics about the neck 
and shoulders, and originally also covering the 
head 1532. 3. Loosely of other garments 

1641. 

s. As the Jewes dyd f>TSt couer Chryates face.. so 
hath the Priest . . an Amise put vpon his head Bp. 
Watson var. fAml'Ct 

Amice a (ae* mis). ME. [ad. OFr. aumucc y 
med.L. almutia , of obscure origin (cf. Ger. 
mutse , mutze). Confused with prec., and 
since 17th c. known only as the grey amice.] 
u A cap, a hood or hooded cape, later a 
badge, made of, or lined with, grey fur, worn 
by the clergy. +a. The fur of the marten or 
grey squirrel, used as in 1. -1598. 
x. Morning fair.. in a. gray Milt. P. R. tv. 497. 
Amid (&mi'd). OE. [orig. on middan , 
dat. sing, of middc adj. Cf. L. in medio and 
Gr. Iv Also used subst. Subseq. treated 

as a prep, with, later without, of. ] f A* adv. 

In the midst -1581. 


B. prep. x. In the middle oj. Now only 
poet. OE. 


a. more loosely , Near the middle 


tt (Ger. Klin). A (Fr. pew), ti (Ger. M«?Uer). H (Fr. d*ue). p (mil), A (€*) (there), i (*) (mn). ? (Fr. foire). 5 (fxr, frm, earth). 
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of, surrounded by (with s’ng. or pi. sb.). 
Chiefly poet. ME. 3. esp. In relation to the 
circumstances of an action 15x3. 

a. Ruth . . in tears a. the alien corn Keats. 3. A. the 
broil Scott, general shouts of dissent Frbkman. 

Amid-, comb, form of Amide, used instead 
of Amido bef. vowels. 

A'midated, ppf. a. 1878. Ckem. Convert- 
ed into an amide. 

Amide (oe-maid, ftmai'd in comb.). 1850. 
[f. Am(monia) + -IDE.] Ckem. +1. orig. A 
name given to derivatives of ammonia (NH*) 
in which one atom of H was exchanged for a 
metal or organic radical, acid or basic, these 
being viewed as compounds of the metal, etc. 
with amidogen (NH a ). a. Mod. Ckem. Ge- 
neric name of the compound ammonias m 
which one or more atoms of hydrogen are re 
placed by an acid radical 1863. 3. Extended 

to Alkalamides. 4. Acid amide : Amic 
Acid, or Alanine Hence Ami’dic a . of or 
dsi ived from an a. 

Amidide (se middid). 1854. [f. Amide + 
-IDE. J Ckem. A simple compound of amido- 
gen with another element or complex radical. 

A mldln (armidin). 1833. [f. amid - (as 

in Fr. amidon), f. L. amylum + -IN.] Ckem. 1. 
Th« soluble matter in the granules of starch, 
a. Starch in solution 1839. 

Amidmost (&mi*dm<?uat, -ost). [mod. f. amid 
or midmost ; cf. Amidst.] adv. In the very 
middle, prep. In the very centre of, Morris. 
Amido- (&mai*do), comb, form of Amide, 
d also in phrases as amido compounds , etc. 
Amidogen (Amai d^d^en). 1850. ft Ami- 
do- + -Gen.] Ckem. The hypothetical radical 
(NH,) of the primary amides and amines (equal 
to ammonia minus one of its hydrogen atoms). 
Amidships (kmi -djips), adv. 169a. [=»in 
the ship's middle, L Amid, with gen., and there- 
fore an old phr.J In, occas. to or towards, the 
middle of a ship. 

Amidst (ftmi-dst). ME. [f. Amtd, amidde, 
with gen. -j, subseq. corrupted to -st. Cf. 
amongst, etc. Aphet. Midst. Used more dis- 
tributively than amid.] A. adv In the middle. 

B. prep. 1. In or into the middle of (with sing. 
or pi. sb.) ME. a. Amongst, in the course of 
(with sing, or pi. rb.) ME 
1. The fruit of this fair tree a. The garden Milt. 
P. L. ix. 661. Lost, Amids the moving waters 
Chapman. a. To smile a. adversity 1756. A his 
ascetic follies 1849. 

Amidulin ^amidijJlin). 1879. [f. Fr. ami- 
don + -ULE+-IN.] Ckem. A soluble prepara- 
tion of starch. 

tAmi*dward. ME. [f. Amid + -ward, 
after downward, etc.] adv. Towards or near 
the middle -1513. prep. Towards or near the 
middle of ME. only. 

f| Amildar (®*maldaj). 1799. ("a. Pera.] A 
native factor in India ; esp a collector of revenue 
fAmi-nded, pa. pple. \ 578. [f. A * ge- , 

Minded.] Minded -1640. 

Amine (amain, kmarn in comb.). 1863. 
[f. Am(monia) + -ine ] Ckem. Generic name 
of the compound ammonias , in which one or 
more atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 
alcohol or other base-radicals. 

+Amrnish, v. 1477. [Rcfash ofAMENUSK; 
cf. diminish.] To diminish -1530. 

Amir, var. of A meek. 

Amiral, -el, -eld, obs. if. Admiral. 
Amiss ^kmrs). ME. [A prep . l + Miss sb.] 
A. adv. Away from the mark. x. Errone- 
ously. missing its object ME. a. Defectively, 
falling short of its object ; faultily ME. 3. 
eupkem. Wrongly ME. 

1. Our Arch ye r s shet neuer arowe amys Caxtom. 
a. I cannot be lodged amisae in this house 1579, 3. 

Apt to see wrong, and speak a. H. M artineau. 

Phrases. 1. To come or happen amiss: to 
happen out of ordeT or untowardly. a To do, deal, 
or act a. : to err ; evphem. to do wrong. 3. To take 
(a thing) a. : orig. to miss its meaning (i. e. {d)mtss- 
take) ; mow. to misinterpret its motive and take offence 
at it. So To think a. 

B. quasi -adj. [Never attrib .] Out of order ; 
deficient, faulty ME. ; esp. negatively, Not amiss : 
not beside the mark 15x3 ; not bad i860. 

What is ainisse? You are, and doe not know't 
Mach. n. iiu Z02. It is likewise not a, to hope Johnson. 
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C. fj*. [The adv. or adj. used subsb] An 
error or fault ; hence eupkem . an evil deed 
-1700. Haml . IV. V. l8. 

Amlssible (&mi*sib’l), a. 167a. [a. Fr., 

ad. L. amissibilrm, f. amiss-, amittere .] Liable 
to be lost. Hence Ami ssibi-lity, possibility 
of being lost or losing. So •f*Ami*aaive a. tend- 
ing to or marked by loss. 

Amissing (dm rsin ),///. o. 1634, [-«- 

missing (see A prep .1 12, 13); chiefly Sc.] 
Missing. 

fAmi ssion. 1623. [a. Fr., ad. L. amis- 

sionem .] Loss. 

fAmi-t, v. 1525. [a. L. amittere.] To lose. 

Occ. with of. -17 <>6. 

fAmit(e, sb. 1V1 E. [a. OFr. emit (now a- 
mict) : — L. amictum ; see AMICT and AMICE.] 
1. -- Amice 1 i, a. a. - Amice a . ME. 

Amity (armiti). 1474- [a. Fr. amiti/:— 

pop. L. *amicitatem ( *- L. amicitiam).] Friend- 
ship, friendliness ; friendly relations, esp. of a 
public character between states or individuals. 

Treaties of a. and commerce G. Duff. Ancient 
amities Disrabll * 

|| Amma 1706. [med.L. for Gr. d/i- 

/za.] Surg. A band or truss. 

Ammelide (ae m/laid). 1846. [f. Am- 

(monia) + Mel(am) 4- -IDE.] Ckem. A white 
powder, CgN^HaOj,. produced by concentrated 
sulphuric acid acting on melam ; regarded as 
acid amide of cyanuric acid. 

Ammeline ^ae’mfbin). 1846. [f. as prec. 

+ -INE.J Ckem. A white powder, 2 CyH # N . 
CyH . O, produced by boihng melam with 
dilute sulphuric acid, etc ; an amic base of 
cyanuric acid 

Ammeter (ae-uiftar). 1882. [f. AM(pfcRE) 
+ -ME i'ER. J An instrument for measuring 
electric current. 

Ammi (se mi). 1551. [a. L , a. Gr. a/z/zi.] 

Bot. Bishop-weed. var. t||A-mmeo» (Gr. gen. 
taken as noin.). 

Ammiral, -ant, obs. fT. Admiral. 
t||Amml te 8 , ank 175°- [»• Gr - 71, 
f. dfifjios sand. | Mm Oolite. 

Ammo-, comb, form of Ammonium, im- 
plying conjunction of that basyl with an ele 
ment, as in Ammopalludium. 

Ammo dyte (armifdait). 1607. [ad. L. am 
modytes , a. Gr., f. dpfioi + Svrrp.] 7 ool. fi. 
A venomous snake of S. Europe, the Sand Natter 
-1774. a. The sand-eel, Ammodytes 1698. 

Ammonia (Am^*ni 4 ). 1799- [a. mod.L., 

invented as a name for the gas obtained from 
Sal-ammoniac-, see next.] &. A colourless gas 
with pungent smell and strong alkaline reaction, 
N H 3 , called also Spirit of Hartshorn, and Vola- 
tile or Animal Alkali. 2 . fop. Ammonia, or 
spec. Liquid Ammonia : a solution of a. in water 
1850. 3. Ckem. Applied to a series of com- 

pounds in which one or more hydrogen atoms 
of NI1 3 are replaced by an acid radical 1863. 

Ammoniac ; a ii i*k). ME. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. ammonuicu'ii , a Gr. dfificovtanby, f. 'Afipcov, 
Gr. name of . imun Egyptian god. Also armo- 
niac , by confusion with dppovia.] A. adj 1. 
In Sal Ammoniac, i. e. Salt of Ammon, a hard 
white opaque crystalline salt, chemically called 
Ammonium Chloride, formerly Muriate of Am- 
monia. (Supposed to have been prepared from 
the dung of camels near the shrine of J upiter 
Ammon.) 2. in Cum Ammoniac, i. e. gum of 
Ammon, a gum-resin, of peculiar smell and bit- 
terish taste, the inspissated juice of an um- 
belliferous plant ( Dorema Ammeniacum) found 
wild from N. Africa to India. Used in medicine, 
and as a cement. 1627. 3. Ammoniacal 1646. 

B. sb. 1. ** Gum Ammoniac. Also ammo- 
niacum. 1420. fa. = Ammonia, [mod. Fr. 
amvioniaque. ] -1802. 

Ammoniacal (aem^nai Ak&l), a. 1732. [f. 
prec. +-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of ammonia. 

Ammoniaco- (aemdhdr&ki), comb, form 
of Ammoniac or Ammoniacal ; also * Am- 
monia + , as in a. -magnesian phosphate. 
Ammoni’acum ; see Ammoniac sb. \. 
Ammo niate. 1844. [f. Ammon ia+ -ate 4 .] 
Ckem. A combination of ammonia and a metal- 


amolish 

lie oxide. Hence Ammo'ni&ted ppl. a. com- 
bined with ammonia. 

AmmoniC,-ai ^kra/rnik, -41), a . rare. 1869. 
[f. as prec. +-IC, + -AL.] Of or derived from 
ammonia or ammonium. 

Ammonio- (km^-nio), comb, form of Am- 
monium, indicating the presence of that basyl 
or its salts in a compound. 

Ammonite (se-indnoit). 1706. [f. mod.L. 
ammonites, f. on med.L. Cornu Ammonis, 

' Ammon's horn \ which the fossil resembles. 
Orig. as L., with pi. Ammonite?.] 1. A fossil 
genus of Cephalopods, with whorled cham- 
bered shells; once thought to be coiled snakes 
petrified, and called Snake-stones. (Scott Mar- 
mion II. xiiL) fa. - Ammites, i.e. oolite -1753- 
Hence A mmonitl'feroua a. 

Ammonium (kmdu*ni£m). 1808. [a. mod. 
L. f. (by Berzelius) on Ammonia.] Ckem, The 
radical, NH 4l supposed to exist in the salts 
of ammonia, which oebaves in composition as a 
monatomic alkaline metal, replacing sodium 
and potassium, attrib in a. alum [see Alum) ; 
a. amalgam, an amalgam of a. ana mercury. 
tAmmo-niuret. 1839. [f. Ammonia + -ti- 
met.] Ckem. --Ammoniate. Hence Ammo*- 
niuretted ppl. a. combined with ammonia (or 
ammonium). ? Obs. 

Ammo -philous, a. 1879. [f. Gr. dfi/xot 

+ ^fXot.] Sand-loving. 

Ammunition (semiwnijdn), sb. 1626. [a. 
Fr, a\m)mvnition, vulg. a own it ion , la munition 
being prob. taken as la monition. Now vulg. 
in Fr. ; retained in Eng. with amm-, after L. 
until-, comm-, etc.] 1. Military stores or sup- 
plies ; orig. of all kinds; now, powder, shot, 
shell ; ana, in extension, offensive missiles gener- 
ally. Also fig. a. attub. as a. -boots, -bread, 
etc., those supplied as equipment or rations 
Anmmni'tlan, v. 1644. [i thesb.] To 
supply with ammunition. Hence Ammuni*- 
tioned ppl. a. 

Amnemonic (®mn/m^ nik), a. 1879. [f. 

Gr. d + fju'TjpoviKus ; see MNEMONICS.] Path. 
Marked by loss of memory, 
n Amnesia (semni-sik). 1878. [mod.L., a Gr.] 
Path. Ixiss of memory. Hence Amnesic a. 
Amnestic (demne stik), a. 1879, [f. Gr. 

apLvrjoria.] Med. Causing loss of memory. 

Amnesty (*-mnesti),jA 1580. [ m. Ft. am- 
nestic, or ad. I ... a. Gr. dfivrjcrla. J 1 - Forgetful- 
ness ; an intentional overlooking 1592. a. An 
act of oblivion , a general overlooking or pardon 
of past offences, by the ruling authority 1580. 

1. Reconcilement . by an a., and paming over that 
which is past Bacon. a. An act of a. and Indulg- 
ence BuRKa. Hence A-mneaty v. to give a. to 1 
proclaim a. 

Amnion («*mnifm). 1667. [a. Gr. dpvio* 
the caul, dim. of &pv 6 % lamb.] Pkys. The in- 
nermost membrane enclosing the foetus before 
butli. Also attrib. 

Animus i^«: umips). 1657. [iion-Gr var. of 
Amnion. 1 x. Pkys. —Amnion. 2 Bot. The 
fluid prodfuced within the sac which receives the 
embryo-rudiment 18x6. 
|[Amniota(a'mni|<7»'lfi > i, sb. pi. 1879. [mod. 
I formed anomalously after next. ] T he verte- 
brates, including reptiles, birds, and mammals, 
whuh possess an amnion. 

Amniotic (temnitp'iik), a . 1822. [mod. 

f. iion-Gr. Amnios (piob. Fr.); see -otic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by, an amnion; 
as Pkys. the a. liquid, Bot. the a. sae. var. 
A'tnnic (rare). 

Amoeba (kmrbft). PI. -bae, -baa. 1841. 
[ad. Gr. d/sotfMj.] Zool. A microscopic ani- 
1 malcule (class Protozoa) having no constant 
form. Hence Am ce 'biform a. amoeba-like ; 
proteiform, var. Amoeboid. 
Amoeba&an(scrnibf*knV a ; rIv. amebean. 
1658. [f. L. amarbseus (a. Gr., f. 4- -an.] 

Alternately answering ; responsive. 

Amoibite (kmoi bait). [f. (Ger. 1844) Gr. 
dfsoifiif + -ITE.] Min . A variety of Gersdorfflta 
fAmoi-nder, v. rare. 1601. [a. Fr. amoin - 
drir. ] To diminish -1631. 

+ Amo -Uah, v. 1624. [a. Fr. amoliss -, amo- 
lir , ad. L. amoliri.] To remove forcibly -1640. 
Hence tAmoll'tion, displacement. 
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tAmO'llish, v. 1474. [a OFr. amoliss-, 
amolir , 14 + molir 1 — L. aw/AVs.] To soften, 
Appease -1483. Hence tAmo'Ulshment. 

H Amomum (*m*rm#m). ME. [L., ad. 
Gr. dfw/iov.] A»/. A genus of aromatic plants 
(N.O. Zingiberacese ), including the species 
which yield Cardamoms and Grains of Para- 
dise. Hence Amo*meoua a. 

Among (ftnurq). OE. [orig. an gemang 
(see Memo), then onmang , whence aiming, 
among. gemanggaive Imong, Mono. Aphet 
’mmg by mod. poets.] A. prep. In the crowd 
of, hence associated with. 1. Surrounded by 
(ooc. — in) OE. a. In company or associa- 
tion with or beside ; in the house, city, or 
country of. ( « L. apud, Fr. ehes, Ger. bei.) 
ME. 3. In the number or class of ME.; esp. 
pre-eminent among ME. f+. During, in course 
of -1691. g. With or by (the members of a 
group) generally ME. 0 . Divided between 
ME.; by the joint action of 1597; reciprocally 
between ME. 

s. 'Mong Boyes, Groomes, and Lackeyes Hen. VIII, 
v. ii. 18. Amonge a basket ful of rosea Chaucer. 
a The Cananites dwelt a. them at Gaser Judg. i. 
t. Amonge all elementes water U prounytablest 
Trevisa. He is a Saul a. the people (mod). 5. 
Vsed .among® marc banter Caxton. Popular a. the 
Irish Syd. Smith. 6. What are they a. so many 
John yL a, You hano a. you kill'd a sweet and inno- 
cent Ladie Much Ado v. i. 194. They quarrelled a. 
themselves Addison. 

B. adv. [The prep, used ellipt.] +1. Dur- 
ing this (penoa), at the same time -1598. 
fa. Between whiles -1606. f 3. Of place : 
Together, among something else -1624. 

Amongst (4mi7*gst),/nr/. ME. [f. Among, 
with gen. -es, corrupted to -it after superlatives ; 
«f. against, etc.] — ■ Among in all senses exc. 

4, but less usual in the primary local sense, 
and, when so used, generally implying disper- 
sion, intermixture, or shifting position. 

(j Amontillado (ampntil 7 a cb>). 1825. [Sp. ; 
f. Mont ilia, a town in Spain 4 - -ado -ATE a .] 
Formerly, a specially dry sherry; now, sherry 
•f a matured type. b. attrib. in fig. sense 186a. 

Amoral (/i,mf?Tal), a. 188a. [A-//r/‘. 144 
Moral a.] Non-moral. Hence -ism, etc. 
f A moret. ME. [a. OFr. amoretc , -cite, 
dim. of anuuri — L. amorem.] 1. An amorous 
girl ; a paramour -1794. a. - Amorktto -1598 
3. A love-knot -1423. 4. A love sonnet -1594. 

5. pi. I x»ve-glances ; dalliances -1651. t f. 
Amourette. 

( Amoretto (aemorete, It. amore-fU?) 1596. 

It., dim. of amore ; pi. famorettoes, t amo- 
retto’s, now os It., amoretti. ] tA lover , fa 
love-sonnet ; fa love-trick ; a cupid. 

|1 Amorino (amorrno). PI. -L [It., dim. 
of amore.] A cupid. 

Amorist (s mdrist). 1581 [f. L. amor 01 Fr 
amour.] One who professes (usu. sexual) love. 
Hence Amori stic a. rare 

f A-mo*mlngs, adv. ME. [f. A prep.' 4 
Morning with gen. -s\ cf. 'of a morning*.) 
In the morning ; every morning -1633. 
f|) Amoro-sa. 1634. [It.] A female lover ; 
a wanton. 

fllAmoro-so. 1616. [It.] A lover >1706 
Amorous (se mtiras), a . ME. [a. OFr. 
amorous (mod. amoureux ) : — L. amorosum , {. 
amor.] x. Habitually inclined to love. Also 
Jig. of things. a. In love, enamoured, fond. 
Also Jig. of things. (Const absol.; or with on, 
ef y fin.) ME 3. Showing love or fondness 
(sexual or general) ME 4. Of or pertaining 
to (sexual) love ME. f 6» passively. Lovable, 
lovely -1611. 

a Our. . Musltinn groweth a. Tam, Shr. in. i. 63. 
A on Hero Much Ado u. i. 161. Amorous of that 
lady 145a. 3. HU «y«n gray and a. lux Berners. 

4. r ful U tho place.. Of tongis atuerous Chaucer. 

i O mothrr ol God moate .. a. 1557* Hence 
•moroualy adv. in tha way of love. A'morous- 
neaa, the Quality of being a. ; var. tAmoro*aity. 

Amorpha (AnuMfc). 1753. [f. Gr. 

Sot. A genus of N. American deciduous shrubs, 
with long spiked dusters of purple flowers. 
Amorphism (ftm^ifiz’m). 1853. [f. as 

prec. + -ism. ] Want of regular form ; esp. want 
of crystalline structure 

Amorpho- ( , comb. f. Amorphous. 
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Amorphophyte (AmpTftffait). 1879. U* ! 
Amorpho- + Sot. A plant having 

flowers of irregular or anomalous form. j 

Amorphous (6m*r.riA), a. 1731. [£. mod. 
L. a morph us, a. Gr. dfiopipot + -OUS.J X. 
Having no determinate shape; unshapely; be- 
longing to no type. 8. Min. and Chan. Un- 
cry stall i red 180Z. 3. Geol. Without definite 
parts 1830. 4. BioL Without definite structure 

1848. 5. fig. Unorganized, ill-digested 1837. 

1. An a. bat I)’ 1 sraku. 5. An a. banaculottism 
taking form Carlyle, var. Amo : rpho*ae a. (rare). 
Hence Amo‘rphou»-ly adv., -neat. 

HAmorphozoa (&m^if^,zJo-a), sb. pi. 1857. 
[mod.L. f. Amorpho- + Gr. f£a.] Zool. Pro- 
tozoa, e. g. sponges, which have no regular 
form. Hence Amorphozo'ary, a compound 
amorphozoic organism. Amorphozo'ic a. 

AmOTphy. 1704. [ad. Gr. dfiopq>ia.] 
Shapelessness. (Used in Jest by Swift) 
fA-morrow, adv. OE. [A prepA 4 Mor- 
row. J In the morning; next morning -1480. 

Amort (fimp.it), adv. and pred. a. 1590. 
[f. d la mort, as all amort, by omission of all. 
See Alamort.] In the state or act of death ; 
inanimate ; Jig. spiritless. 

All a .[obpvessam} for feare Holland. Halfe a-mort 
1619. Now a., alive now Urownino. 

Amortization, -isation (ftmf jtiz/« jan). 

167a. [ad. med.L. a\fi)mortizationem ; see 
next.] x. The act of alienating lands in moit- 
main, i. e. to a community having perpetual 
existence. 9. The extinction of a debt, esp. 
by means of a sinking fund, inner. The money 
thus paid 1864. var. Axno'rtizement, *180-. 

Amortize, -ise (fimputiz), v. ME. [orig. 

a. Fr. amortiss-, amortir : — of late L, *admor- 
tire, f. ad + mortem ; see -ize *.] +1. To 

deaden -1656; intr. to droop 1480. 9. To 

alienate (lands) in mortmain, i. e. to a corpora- 
tion ME. 8. To extinguish a debt, etc., usu. 
by means of a sinking fund 1882. 

a To render inalienable or.. a the crown lands 
Sturms. 3. To a the Egyptian Debt 1 882. Hence 
Amortizable, -iaablc a. extinguishablc. Amor- 
tized, -lied ppl. a. fdestroyed ; held in, or as in, 
mortmain ; held in commission. 

Amotion (firn^o Jon). arch. 1641. [ad. L. 
amotionem ; see Amove i\*] 1. The action 

of removing; ousting; esp. removal of a person 
from office, a. Deprivation of possession 1653. 
Amount (AmatmU, v. ME. (a. OFr. 
amonter, f. amont , lit. A mont : — L. ad montem. 
Occas. aphet. to mount See Mount,] ■fi. 
ir/lr. To go up, mount -1631 ; to mount up 
-1706. 2. To come up to (a numb r or quan- 

tity); ftrans. with simple, or qu.<si-advb. obj. 
-X4B0; intr. with to 1546. *f- 3 - tnir. To result 

-1650 4. ftrans. To mean, signify -1460 ; 

intr. with to s To be tantamount to M E. +5. 
causal. T o cause to rise, to raise -1655. 

a intr. \Vhi» h doth u. to three odde Duckets moie 
Corn. Err. iv. i. 30. 4. intr. The proofs .do not a 

to a demonstration Addison. Hence Amoirnting 
jpl. a. tretulting ; with to * Equalling in sum or efTeci 

Amount fiiiKiu’ut), sb. 1710. [f the vb.] 
1. The sum total to which anything mounts 
up ; spec, ihe sum of the principal and interest 
1796. 2. fig. The full value, effect, or signi- 
ficance 1732. 3. A quantity or sum viewed 

as a total 1833. 

1. The A. of ihe said Drawback 171a. a The 
whole a. of that enormous fame I’ope. 3 The a of 
resistance which William met with Freeman. 

Amour tfimu»*.x, Fr. amrr). ME. [a. 
OFr. amur t amour L. amorem. In 15- 
17th c. accented a'mour as Eng. (cf ena'mour ) ; 
later, treated as a etiphem. use of mod. Fr ] 
+ 1. gen. Ivove. affection -1742 ; pi. the tender 
affections (L. a mores, Fr. amours) -1727. 9. 

A love-affair, love-making. (Now only joc. 
of honourable love-making.) 1567. 3. usu- 

ally, An intrigue 1626. 

1, f In amours (with): In love(t« nth). 3. Intrigue, 
that's an old phrase; ..a sounds better Dryden, 

Amourette (am«re*t). 1865. [a. raod.Fr. 
for obs. Eng. Amoret .1 1. A petty amour. 
9. The Love-grass {Brtta media) 1866. 

II Amour-propre (am«r,pnrpr'). 1818. [Fr.] 
Sensitive self-love ; self-esteem. 
tAmo*ve, r. 1 ME, [a. OFr. amoveri- L.. 
admovere ; cf. also OFr. esmover : — L exmo- 
ot re. 1. To set in motion, excite -1590; esp. 
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to move the feelings of (Fr. imouvoir) -1596. 
a. To arouse. Spenskr. 

Amove (imfi'v), v.' 1 X494. [ad. L. amo- 
1 fere.] x. To remove from a position ; to dis- 
miss (a person) from an office. (Now only in 
Law.) fa. To remove (things immaterial) 
-1664. Hence Axxxo*vable a., also amovible, 
removable •[Amo'val, removal. 

Ampassy. dial. See Ampersand. 

Ampelideous (aemp/li *d fas ), a. 1 879. [f. 
mod.L. ampclidex (f. Gr. dfsirthos +ous; see 
-IDEOUS.J Dot. Of the vine family 
Ampelite (ae nipfbit). 1751. [ad. L. 
ampclitis, a. Gr., in dfsnehtris 717, an earth 
sprinkled on the vine.) Alin. A bituminous 
earth ; perh. canncl coal. Hence Ampelftic a 
Ampelograpby (ocmpfVgrkfi). 1879. [a. 
Fr. ampilographu , f. Gr. dfiirekos 4 -ypcupla..] 
The scientific description of tlie vine. 

A*mper, OE. A tumour; a blemish. 
(Cf. Anbury.) Now dial. 

Ampere (anpe'r, impe»u). 1881. [a. 

Amplre, the Fr. electrician.] Klectr . The unit 
of current ; the current that one volt can send 
through one ohm. 

Amperemeter faemper? m/tai). 1882. [f. 
prec. +-(o)me-£ER.J Klectr. « Ammkikk. 

Ampersand (tempaisac nd). 1837. Also 
ampassy-, ampus&y-, am pus-. Corruption of 
‘ and per se-— and ' , ^ the character fr* ; i.e. 4 & 
by itself - and *. Found in all dial, glossaries. 

Of all the tyiics in a printer's hand Commend me to 
the A. Punch 17 Apr. 1869. 

Amphi-, prefix , a. Gr. dpefn- both, of both 
kinds, on both sides, about, around. Used 
in derivatives, etc. 

Amphiarthrosis (se:mfi,ftjjir^r»is). 1836. 
[f. Amphi -4 Ar ihrusis.] Anat. A form of 
jointing combining diarthrosis and synar- 
throsis, in which tlie bones aie united by an 
elastic cartilage, admiiting of a ceitain amount 
of movement ; as in the carpus, ole. Hence 
A mphiartJhro‘dial a. characterized by a. 

|| Amphibia. (&mfrbi&), sb. pi. 1609. [L., 
a. Gr. apHplPia (sc. £$a) ; sing, -famphibion, 
f-ium, now Amphibian ; in sense 3. | I. sing, 
-urn, -on, pi. -a, -urns. x. A being that is 
equally at home in water or on land. a. fig. 
A being of ambiguous or double position 1645. 

E. Ask these a. what names they would have. W hat 
..papists? no. .protest ants 7 no 1645. 

n. pi only. Zool. *f-a. Reptiles (including 
mod. Amphibia). Linna.us. b. Mammals (in- 
cluding seals, etc.). Cuvier, c. Since Mac- 
leay, the fourth division of Vertebrata, interme- 
diate between reptiles and fislics, whose young 
have gills like fishes, as Irogs, newts, etc. 

Hence Amphi'bial a. and sb. \rare) = Amphibian. 
Amphi bian a. of double or doubtful uature ; of or 
pertaining to the A.; sb. one of the A. Amphi* • 
biolite, -lith, the fossil remains of an amphibian. 

Amphibiologv (aemfi bljp lftrlgi). 1840. (f. 
prec. 4 - -(o)logy.j A scientific treatise on the 
Amphibia; the part of zoology which treats of 
Amphibia. . 1 lenoe Amphi biolo'glcal a. 
Amphibious ^mti' bias), a. 1643. [f. as 

prec. 4- -ous.J 1. Living both on bind and in 
water 1654. °* Of, pertaining to, suited foi , or 

connected with, both land and water 1646. 
3. < ombining two lives, positions, classes, 
qualities, etc. 1643. 

1. Th* a. Otter 1735. The a. tribe as willow, osier, 
etc. 1813. a A floating island, ana. spot Word&w 

L I have considered this a. Rope Carlyle. Hence 
nphi bious-ly adv., -ness. (Diets.) 

Amphibium, (L.) sing, form of Amphibia. 
Amphibole 1 ^srmfibdzl). 1606. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. ampht bo lum , a. Gr. b/Mpi&okov 9 £ apupt 
on both sides and fldXXciv to throw.] *(* 1 . An 
ambiguity ; — Amphiboly -1668. 9. Horn- 

blende. So named by Hally 1801, in allusion to 
the great variety in composition, etc , assumed 
by the genus. Dana includes under it Aclino- 
hte, Asbestos, Hornblende, Treraolite, etc. (T he 
pronunc. ifcmfi bJl# is erron.) 1833. Hence 
Amphibo'lic, f-al a. equivocal ; of, or of the 
nature or, the mineral amphibole; var.AmphT- 
bollne. AmphFbolite, *y te, -<■ Hornblende-rock 
or Diabase. 

|| Amphibole 2 (imfi Wit). 1854. [Gr.] Gr. 
Antiq. A casting-net 
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Amphibology («*mfibfrlM3i). ME. [a. 

Fr. amphibologie, ad. late L. ampkibo login , for 
amphibolia (Cic.), a. Gr., after tautologia, etc.] 
i. —Amphiboly z. a. — Amphiboly a. 
1589. Hence Axnphl bolo'gical a, ambiguous. 
prop, of a sentence or phrase ; equivocating. 
AmphiboTogism, an amphibolous construc- 
tion or phrase {rage), 

Amphhbolosty-lous, a . 1879. [f- Gr * <*M- 
fi&oKo i + arvAos,] Bot. Having a non-appa- 
rent style. 

Amphi -bolous, a . 1641. [f. L. amphibo- 
lus; see Amphibole.] + i. Of double or 

doubtful character or sense -1660. a. Path , 
Spreading on both sides 1880. 

Amphiboly (*mfi*b<Tli). 1588. [a. OFr. 
amphibolic . ad. L., a. Gr. dp<f>i 0 o\la ; see 
Am phi bole. 3 1. Ambiguous discourse ; 

quibble. (Amphibology is earlier and more 
pop.) 1610. a. Logic, Ambiguity arising 
from uncertain construction, where the indi 
vidual words are unequivocal. In pop. us< 
confused with equivocation. 1588. 

Amphibrach (ee*mfi|bnek). Also -us, -ys, 
-ee. 1589. [ad. L. amphibrachys, -ys, a. Gr. 
d/x<f>if}paxvs t short at both ends. The -ee is 
prob. after spondee, etc.] Gr, and L, Pros. 
A foot consisting of a long between two short 
syllables, as &mdt&. Occas. now with reference 
to accent, as drama' tic. 

So Priori ‘ A# CblOo cama Inttf the rSora t'other 
day ’ Gray. 

Amphi-bryous, a . 1866. [f. Gr. &p<pl + 

fipvuv to swell + -OUS.] Bot. Growing by addi- 
tions all over the periphery. 

Amphica-rpus, a. 1866. [f. Gr. dp<p't + 

aapirbs.] Bot. Having fruit of two kinds, or at 
two times. 

Amphichro'ic, a. 1876. [f. Gr. dp<pi + 
•XP °° *•] Having a double action on test 
colours in chemistry. 

Amphicce-lous, a. 1869. [f. Gr. dp<pl + koT- 
Aor.] Phys. Concave on both sides, double con- 
cave. as vertebrae. So Amphicoe'lian. 
+A*mphicome. [f. Gr. &p<pi + Kuprj.] A 
kind of figured stone, round, but rugged, once 
used in divination (Chambers). 

Amphictyonic (eemfi kti,/rnik), a. 1753. 
[ad. L. amphictyonicus, a. Gr. ; sec next and 
-IC. ) Of the Amphictyons ; also tranfi. 

Amphictyons (aemfikti,^nz), sb.pl. 1586. 
[ad. Gr. dp<ptKTvov*s t orig. dptyitcr loves, they 
that dwelt round. 1 Gr. Hist. Deputies from the 
states of ancient Greece composing a council. 

Amphictyony (aemlrkti|/ni). 1835. [ad. 
Gr. dfKpiKTVovia, f. prec.] Gr. Hist. A con- 
federation of Amphictyons ; a league of neigh- 
bouring states for the common interest. 
tAmphid(e (ae*mfid). 1843. [f. Gr. dptpl 

+ -IDE.] Chem. An obs. name for salts viewed 
by Berzelius as compounds of two oxides, 
sulphides, selenidcs, or tclluridcs, as distinct 
from the haloid salts. 

A*mphidisc. 1867. [f. Gr. &p<pl + jtVxot.] 
Zool. Asteroid spicules, resembling two toothed 
wheels united by an axle, which form a layer 
surrounding the gemmules of sponges. 
fAmphidio-mic, -at a. 1658. [f. Gr. 

dp<fnbpopia -IC, -4- -al. ] Pertaining to the 
Amphidromia (an Attic festival at the naming 
of a child, when friends carried it round the 
hearth, and then named it). 

Amphigam (aeTnfi,g3em). 1845. [a. Fr 

amphigttne, f. Gr. dptpl * ydpos. ] Bot. A name 
of plants having no distinct sexual organs, 
also called Agamx. Hence Amphi* gamo us 

a. of or pertaining to Amphigams. 
fl Amphi gastria (semfi,gae*stri&), 184a. 

[mod.L., 1. Gr. dpupt + yaarp- (yaarrip).'] Bot . 
Scale-like leaves developed on the under side 
of some Liverworts. 

Amphigean (cemfrd^/’&n), a. rare. 1864. 
[f. Gr. dptf>i + yq •*- -AN. J Extending all over 
the earth from the equator to both poles. 
Amphigen 1 (te-mfiid^en). 1879. [a. Fr. 
amphigine, f. Gr. dpupi + -yevrjs.] Bot . — ThAL- 
LOGEN. 

fA*mphlgen *. 1843. [f. Gr. dpupl + -gen ] 
Chem. An element, asoxygen, sulphur, selenium, 
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tellurium, capable of forming, in combination 
with metals, both acids and bases ( Berzelius J. 

Amphigen© (ae mfi^g/h). 1803. [a. Fr. 

amphigine\ see Amphigen *.] Min . — Leu- 
cite. (Rejected by Dana.) Hence Amphi*- 
genite, *yte, a lava containing a., or leucite. 
Amphi genous (&mfi*d£en»s), a. 1835. 
[f. Amphigen + -ous.] 1. Bot. Growing all 
round a central point, a. Chem , Of the nature 
or class of an amphigen 1879. 

Amphigony (gemfrgSni). 1876. [f. Gr. 
dfxfpt + -yovla. J Sexual reproduction. Hence 
Amphi go *nic a. pertaining to a. ; bisexual. 
Amphl*gonous a, pertaining to both parents. 

|| Amphigouri, -gory (se mfigQ**ri, se’mfii- 
g6n). 1809. [mod.Fr. ; ?f. Gr. dpepi + yvpot 
circle, or -ayopta, cf. allegory .] A burlesque 
writing without sense, as a nonsense-verse. 
Amphilogism ^eemfrlddsiz’m). rare. 1866. 
[f. Gr. dp<pt\oyot + -ism. ] A circumlocution. 
fAmphHogy. [ad. Gr. dptpikoyla.] Am- 
biguity. (Diets.) 

Amphlmacer (demfrm&saj). 1589. [ad. 
L. amphimacrus , a. Gr. dptylpatcpot long at 
both ends.] Gr. and L. Pros. A foot consist- 
ng of a short between two long syllables, as 
edritas, or (mod.) multitude, etc. 

II Amphioxus (ncmfi|frksvs). 1836. [mod. 
L. f. dp<pl + 6 l vs tapering at both ends.] Zool. 
A genus (containing one species) of hshes, 
called also the Lancelot, the lowest of the verte 
brates. 

We cannot regard A as a fish Athenaeum. 

Amphipneust (annfiipniwst). PI. -S, or 
collect, amphipneusta. 1841. [f. Gr. dp<f>t + 

-vvevoros.] /Cool. An Amplubian having both 
lungs and gills, as the Proteus and Siren. 

Ainphipod (re*mfi|ppd). 1835. [f. next.] 

sb. One of the Amphipoda, adj. — AmphipoD- 
ous. i8sa. 

|| Amphipoda (aemfi*p£d&') 1 sb. pi. As sin}’ 
Amphifod. 1837. [mod.L. (sc. animalta),i. 
Gr. d/Mj/t -+- -noSa (irous).] Zool. An order or 
sub-order of the sessile-eyed Crustacea, having 
feet of two kinds, as the common saud-hopper. 
Hence Amphi-podon a. of or pertaining to the 
A. ; var. Amphi'podous. Amphipo*diform a. 
Axnphiprostyle (&mfrpt Jstail). 1706. £a, 
Fr., ad. L. ( a. Gr. dp<f>trrpoorv\os, f. dpufn + 
npoaTvkos Prostyle.] Arch. A temple having 
a portico in the rear as well as the front, but 
without columns at the sides. 

Amphisarca. 1854. [mod.L, f . . dp<f>l i 
oapKa."\ Bot. A hard-rinded berry, succulent 
within and woody without, as a calabash. 

|| Amphisbaena (semfisbrna). ME. [L., 
a. Gr. dfjL<ptoficuya, f. dp<pis + fiaivttv. Cf. F 
amphisbine.) 1. A fabled serpent, with 
head at each end, and able to move in either 
direction : now a poet, conception. a. Zool. 
A worm-like genus of lizards, having head and 
tail scarcely distinguishable 1833. 

x. Complicated monsters head and taile, Scorpion, 
and Asp, and A, dire Milt. P . L. x. 524. 
Amphlsbeo-nian a. Ampblsbee'nic a 
nature of an a. Amphisbee*nous a, 
equally in opposite directions. 

Amphiscians (*mfi-Ji&nz), sb. pi. 1633. 
[(. mcd.L. Amphiscii (also used), a. Gr. dp<pi- 
dtcioi (f. dfupi + o/ad) + -AN.] Inhabitants of 
the torrid zone, whose shadows at one time fall 
northward, at another southward. 
Amphistome (se*mfi|Stfum). 1880. [ad. 
mod.L. amphistoma, f. Gr. dp<f>i + or 6 pa. ] 
Zool. A genus of worms, having suckers at both 
ends of the body. Hence AmphPstomold a. 
like or akin to the Amphistomes. 

Ampliistylic (aemfiistai’lik), a. 1876. [f. 
Gr. dp*fH + oTvktn + -rc.] Having piers sup- 
porting both upper and lower mandibular 
arches, as the skulls of certain sharks. 
Amphitheatre, -ter (x mfi^ratai). 1546. 

ad. L. amphi thcatrum, a. Gr., f. dp<pl + 6 ia- 
rpov. The 17-18111 c, spelling -ter is com- 
mon in U.S.j fi. etymol. A double theatre 
1807. 9. Hence. An oval or circular build- 

ing, with seats rising behind and above each 
other, around an open space or arena 1546. 

3. A place of public contest, an arena 1640. 
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4. A semicircular rising gallery in a theatre 
188a. +5. fig. Surrounding scene -1711. 

6. transf. A level surrounded by rising slopes 
1772. 7. Hort. An arrangement of shrubs 

and trees resembling an a, 1753. 

a. The students gathered in the a. to see a painful 
operation 18B3. 4, A. stalls Dickens. Hence 

A>mphithe*atred ppLa. formed into, or provided 
with, an a. A-mphithea*tric, -ad a. of or pertaining 
to or resembling an a. A'mpmthea*tricculy adv. 
Amphithere (ac*mfi|]>i®-i). 1859. [ad. mod. 
L. amphitherium (also in use), f. Gr. dp<pi + 
fiijpioy.] Palxont . An extinct genus of small 
marsupials. 

Amphi *tropa!» a. 1847. [f. Gr. &p4>1 + 
Terror + -AL.] Bot, Of an embryo : So curved 
as to have both apex and radicle presented to 
the hilum. var. Axnphl'tropoue. 

|| Amphitryon (dhnfrtriiln). 186a. [f. Mo- 
line's Amphitryon in. v.j A host, a dinner- 
giver. 

Amphodarch (ee*mf^daik). 1878. [ad. 
Gr. dp<f>obdpxv l] Gr. Ant. One governing 
a quarter of a town. 

|| Amphora (®*mf6r&). PI. -a. 1465. [L., 
ad. Gr. dpfoptvs, short for dpiptfopevs.] X. 
Cl. Antiq. A two-handled vessel, for holding 
wine, oil, etc. a. A liquid measure, Greek, 
= about 9 gals. ; or Roman (also called quad- 
rantal), — 6 gai<. / pts. 3. Bot. The lower 
part of a pyxis 1841. var. fAinphore (in senses 
z. 2). Hence A*mphoral a. of, pertaining 
to, or like an a. 

Amphoric (remf^rik), a. 1839. [ad. 
mod.L. amphoricus, f. prec.; see -1C ] 1. - 

Am THOR AL (rare). a. Med. Like the sound 
produced by blowing or speaking into an am- 
phora. etc., as in a. cough, etc. Hence Am* 
phori-city, a. quality. 

Amphoteric (semfote-rik), a. rare. 1849. 
[1. Gr. dp(j> 6 rfpos + -IC.] Both acid and alkaline. 
Ample (xe-mpl), a. 1481. [a. Fr. L. 

ampins. Compar. -r, -si, also with more, most. ] 
1. Extending far; broad, wide, spacious. 
(Now always eulogistic.) 1548. 9. Roomy, 

capacious ; copious 1596. 3. Of things im- 

material : Large in extent or amount 1481 ; 
esp. full, complete 159a ; liberal, unstinted 
I 53 6 - 4- Of a writing, etc. : Copious 159a. 

x. This a. third of our fuire kingdoms Lean. i. 82. 
Ruling in large and a. Emperic Smaks. a. 1 hat 
a. hous Spekskk P. Q. hi. xi. 49. 3 A more a. and 

large commission 1542. A. justice Junius, provision 
1834. 4. An ampler description 1670. Hence 

A’mpleness ( arch .). A*mply adv. in an a. manner. 

+ A*mple,amply,t>. ML - Amplify -1533. 
t Ample *ct, v. 1595. [ad. L. amplccti .] To 
embrace -1657. var. -|-Ample*x. 
Amplexation (aL'inpleks^’Jjn). rare. 1615. 

[ f. L. amplexat -, amplexari .] *|*i. Embrac- 
ing. a. Burg. A method of treating fracture 
ol the clavicle. 

AmpWiranrtate (j**mnlr:k«d,k5*deit), a. 
1879. [f. L. amplexus + cauaa.] Ent. Having the 
tail enveloped in the interfemoral membrane. 
Amplexicaul (demplcksik^l), a. 1760. 

[ ad. mod.L. amplexicaults (Linn ). 1 Bot. Em- 
biacing the stem, said of sessile leaves, var. 
Ample- xicau'line. 

Amplexifoliate (&ir.pieksi|f<Mi,A), a. 

1879. If- mod.L. a mp lexijol ius, after L. folia- 
tus. j Bot. Having leaves which clasp the stem, 
t A*mpliate, v. 1513. [f. L. ampliat-, ampli - 
are. Of. Ample v. J To enlarge ; to amplify 
-x686. Hence A*mpliatc, fA'mpliated ppl. 
adis. enlarged, amplified. 

Ampliation (semplii^'Jan). arch. 1509. 
[a. Fr., ad. L. ampliationem \ see Ampli ATE v.j 
x. Enlarging ; amplification. 9. That which 
is added in enlarging ; an enlargement or ex- 
tension 1590. A. Law, Deferring of judge- 
ment for further consideration 1656. 
Ampliative (ae-mplukiv), a. 1843. [f. 

L. ampliat - ; see Ampli ATE v.] Logic. En- 
larging a simple conception by predicating of 
it something which is not directly implied in it. 
Amplification (ee mplifik^'Jen). >546. 
[ad. L. amplificationem ; see Amplify.] The 
action of amplifying. 1. Enlargement, concr. 
That which is added. a. Augmentation in 
extent, importance, significance, etc. concr. 
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An enlarged representation. 1569. esp. Exten- 
sion of meaning 1551. 3. tfhet. The exten- 

sion of a simple statement by rhetorical devices; 
making the most of a thought, etc. 1553. 4. 

Additions made ; statement as amplified 1567. 

a. Amplification 0/ the predicate (in Gram.) * ex- 
tension of the predicate. 3. A. ii the spinning-wheel 
of the bathos, which draws out and spreads it Pont. 
No a. at all, but a positiueand measured truth Bacon. 
A-mplmca tory, a rare . [mod. f. L. am- 
plificator J Of the nature of enlargement. 
Amplifier (se‘mplilai,9j). 1546. [f. next.] 

One who or that which amplifies or enlarges, 
b. spec. An apparatus for increasing the strength 
of wireless signals; also, a loud speaker used for 
making a voice more audible. 

Amplify (armplifai), v . ME. [a. Fr. am- 
plifier, f. L. amp lifi care , f. ampins."] *f* 1 . To en- 
large in space or capacity -1636; in volume or 
amount -i6a6. Also intr. (refi.) -1600. a. 
OUhings immaterial : To extend in amount, im- 
portance, etc. x 549- 3- To expand (a story, 

etc.) ME. 4. intr. To enlarge, expatiate 1390. 
fi. To magnify, exaggerate 1561. 

1. To a, slates 1636, sounds Bai om. m. Toa. one's 
iurisdiction 1767. 3. Instead of saying .. Tnrnus 

died, he amplifies his death 1751. 4. He would a. 

so much, lie would often lose his way 167a, 

Amplitude |>1 it i«d). 1549. [a. Fr., 

ad. 1,. amplitude, f. amplus . ] The quality ol 
being Ample. 1. Extension in space ; 
chiefly width, breadth 1599. a. Of things 
immaterial : Width, bieadth, fullness ; copious- 
ness 1605. 3. Wide (mental) range 1575. 

4. Excellence, splendour 1549. 5. A sir. 

Angular distance at rising or setting from the 
eastern or western point of the hoiizon 1627. 
6. Extent of motion in space ; esp . (in Physics), 
A. of a vibration : the distance a particle moves 
from side to side in one vibration 1837. 

1. An a. of form and stature, answering to her mind 
Lamb. a The a. of the divine chanty 1850. 3. 

As for the A_ of his Lordship s mynde 1575. 4. The 

stale and a. of their Empire Fuller. 3. Magnetic 
Amplitude'. 1 he a. reckoned from the eastern and 
western points as shown by the compass. 

|| Ampu lla. H.-8B. ME. [L. ?i \ olla 
pot, or dim. of amphora quasi ampholla. ] 1. 

Pom. Antiq. A small globular flask or bottle, 
with two handles, a. A vessel for holding con- 
secrated oil. etc. 159S. 3. Biol. Any vessel 

shaped like an ampulla; the dilated end of auv 
canal, duct, etc. in an animal; the spongiolc 
of a root 1821. v.ir. +A*inpul (in senses i, 2). 
Hence Ampullaceoue a. like an a. ; bottle- 
shaped. inflated. A‘nipullar, A'mpullary adp. 
of the form or character of an a. A*mpullate a. 
furnished with, or shaped like, an a. ; bellied ; 
var. A -m polluted ppU a . Ampu’lliform a. 
flask-shat >ed, bulging. 

Anipullosity ^aerantflpsTtik rare. 1868. 

[f. med. L. ampuliosus (f. ampulla ) + -ITY. ] In- 
flated manky ; bombast. Browning, 
Ampus-and, ampusay ; see Ampersand. 
Amputate ise'mpUftit), v. 163a [f. 1« 

mmputat -, amputare.] x. gen. To lop off or 

{ mine. Obs. exc. as fig. a. spec . To cut off a 
imb, or any projecting part of the body. Also 
absol. 1639. Hence Amputated ppl. a. cut off, 
as a limb, etc. Amputating vot sb. amputation. 
A’mputator, one who amputates, lit. and fig. 
Ampubtttion (*mpi«t/« /an). 1611. [ad. 

L. amputationem (or a* Fr.).] I* The ojpera- 
tion of amputating (see Amputate). Also 
attrib. a. fig. Excision, e.g of sentences, etc. ; 
pruning 1664. 

a Twas he.. Made those that represent the nation 
Submit and suffer a. Butler Hudibr, IL t. 364. 

|| Ampyz (se'mplksb [Gr.dfimif.] Gr. Antiq. 
A broad metal band worn on the forehead of 
Indies of rank ; also, the headband of hors 's. 
flAmrita (ftmrf'ii). Also Amreeta. 1810. 
fad. Skr. ( - Or. dp{ 0 )f>oror). Tht* i is erron. 
lengthened.] Immortal, ambrosial. 

The A.-cup of immortality Southey. 
fAmael, amzel. 1705. [app. a. Ger., cogn. 
w. OE. 6 s le, now ousel. J The Blackbird, or 
the Ring Ousel 

til Amtman ^a'mtmffn). 1587- cf. Am- 

bassade. ] One in charge; a bailiff, steward, 
magistrate, etc. 

Amuck (AmtHc), a. and adv. ; also amock, 
amok. 1663. [ad. Malay. ] 1. Orig. adj. Or 


sb. A frenzied Malay. 9. To ran amuck : to 
run viciously, frenzied for blood. (Here ong. 
adj.) 1672. 8 * fig. Wild, or wildly. (Usu. 
with run.) Const, on, at, against, (with, of). 
1689. H Erron. treated as muck sb. 

3. Too discreet To run a muck, and Lilt at all 1 meet 
Pope. ^JKuns an Indian muck at all he meets Dryden. 

Amulet (se'midletj. 1601. [ad. L. amu- 
letum (l J kny), of unkn. origin. J x. Anything 
worn as a charm against evil, disease, witch- 
craft, etc. Also fig. 16.ii. ta. APd. A medicine 
whose virtueor mode of operation is occult -1753. 

_ s. Amulets against agues Sir T. Browne, fig . lie 
is our A., our Sun Burton, Hence fAmule’tic a. 
of or pertaining to amulets; \b [sc. medicine.] 
Amuse ; Ami *J*z), 1480. [a. OFr. aw«- 

ser, f. d causal + tnuser to stare stupidly. Not in 
Shaks.] tx* intr. To gaze in astonishment 
-168 r ; irons, to cause to muse or stare, to 
puzzle -1741. ta. To occupy the attention of. 
Const, upon, with, about, to. (esp. refi. and pass.) 

I _I 734* 3. To divert the attention of ; to beguile, 

! mislead. (The usual sem>e in i7-x3th c.) arch. 

| 1480. 4. To keep in expectation, in order to 

gain or waste time (arch.) 1639; tto keep up for 
I a purpose -1693. 5. To divert the attention of 

from serious business; hence, to divert; esp. to 
tickle the fancy of. Const, with, by, in, at. 
1631. 6. To beguile, while away 1771. 

x. To .. stupify, (luster, and a. the senses Swift. 
a. Amused and engrossed by the tilings of sense 
Watts. 3. Tools of the Devil, to cheat and a the 
world Dr Foe. Their Fleet was to a. ours whilst 
they cross from Leghorn Nelson. 4. Amused with 
vain expectations 1777. . S- To a. himself with trifles 
1687. 6 , He did this to a. their concern 1771. 

Hence AmU’Sable a. capable of being amused. 

I Axnnsee*, the person amused. Amu'ier. Amtx*a- 
ing-ly a* tv., -ness. 

[ Amusement (Amiu'zment). 1611. [a. Fr., 

I f. amuser ; see Amuse and -mknt.] The action 
of amusing, or a thing done to amuse. ti. 

I Musing -1712; bewilderment --1699. a. The 
action of amusing (sen^e 3). arch. 1692. 1*3. 

A diversion to gam or waste time -1710. 4. 

The action of amusing (sense 5) 1698. &.concr. 
A pasume. play, game, etc. (Orig. apprecia- 
tively.) 1673. 

! x. tJseless a. and dispute Locke. 4 A. is the 
happiness of those that cannot think Pope. When 
men are rightly occupied, their a. grows out of their 
work Ruskin. 5. Plays and other amusements 1753. 

1 Amusettc (jenfiii/ze-t >. 1761. [a. Fr., dim. 
f. amuse. 1 A light field-cannon, invented by 
Marshal Saxe. 

Amusive i&miirziv), a. 1798. [f. Am usk 
v. after abusive . etc. ; see -ive. ] Such as to 
amuse. ti. Illusive -1760; recreative -1753. 
a. Interesting; esp. fitted to make one smile or 
laugh 1760. 3. l ending to amusement 1781. 

Hence Amu*aively adv. Amuaiveneas. 
A-mu-tter, adv . 1856. [A frepA) Mutter 
ing. Mrs. Browning. 
tAmU'Zle, v. rare. 1795. [?dim. of amuse.) 
Amyctic (Ami-klik), a. 1853. [ad. L. amyc- j 
ticus, a. Or., f. Apvoouv.) Med. Excoriating, 
irritating, vullicating. 

tA-mydon, -oun. ME. Ta. Fr. ami Jon 
laie H. amydum, for cL amylum ; see Am yi h j 
Finest flour -1616. 

Amyelencephalic (Araai glens/Tarlik), a. 
1875. [f* Gr. djsucAos + lyniipaAos + -IC. ] Phys. 
Having the central nervous system wanting. 
Amyelotrophy (Amai elp trdfi). 1879. [f. 
Gr. d t fivtKbs i- -Tpo*pia.] Path, Atrophy of 
die spinal cord. 

Amveloua (Amai-glos), a. [f. Gr. d/xvsAor + 
-ous. J Phys. Wanting the spinal cord. 

Amygdal. P Obs. OE. [ad. L. amygdala, 
a. Gr. a/xt/^rddAi;.] ti. An almond -ME. n. pi. 
The tonsils; also, the almonds of the ear 1541. 
Hence Amygd&la’ceoua a. Bot. akin to the 
almond. Amygdalatc a. made of almonds ; 
fjA « almond-milk (see Almond) ; Chem. a salt 
of Amygdalic acid. Amygda'lic a. Chem. of 
or pertaining to almonds. Amygdalic Acid, 
C« a H s# 0 I , t derived from amygdalin by boiling 
with an alkali. Amygdall-neoua a . belonging 
to the almond tribe. 

Amygdalin (AmrgdMin). 1651. [f. as 

prec. + in.] Chem. C^H^NOn + 3 H a O; a 
Glucosids found crystalline in almonds, etc., 
and amorphous in cherry-laurel leaves, etc. 


|| Amygdalitis (-rfi'tis). 1876. [f. as prec. 4 
-iTis. J Med. Inflammation of the tonsils. 
Amygdaloid (Atni*gctaloiri), a. 1791. [f. 
Gr. dfJirybdAr} + -oiD. Cf. Fr. amygdaloid Se.] 
Almond-shaped ; having almond-shaped no- 
dules 1836. As sb. Geol. An igneous rock, usually 
trappean, containing almond-shaped nodules 
or geodes of agate, chalcedony, calcs par, etc. 
Hence Amygdalol'dal a. 

Amygdule 1877. ff. L. amyg- 

dala) + -ule. ] Geol. An agate pebble. 
+A*myl 1. 157a. [ad. L, amylum, a. Gr. ff/tv- 
Xov.] Starch; finest flour -1601. Cf. Amydon. 

Amyl * (srmil;. 1850. [f. L. am(ylum 

staich + -YL(E — Gr. CX7. An inapprofiriate 
name. See N. Ek D. ] Chem. The monatomic 
alcohol radical of the pentacarbon series 
also called Pentyl or Quintyl. 

attrib. =amylic: as in Amyl alcohol, CH.aCH^, 
(CaH^OH, a burning; acria oily linuid, the chief 
constituent of Fusel oil; Amyl hydride, — pentane \ 
Ethyl-amyl-acetate, the essence of jargonelle pears. 

Hence A’mylamLne, an amine in which one 
hydrogen atom of ammonia is replaced by ainyL 
A*mylate, a salt of the radical amyl, in which amyl 
replaces the oxygenated group in a metallic saft. 
A*jnylene, the diatomic hydrocarbon, or olefine, of 
the pentacarbon series, C^H 10 , formed by the removal 
of one atom of water from amyl alcohol ; it has 
anaesthetic properties. AmyTlc a. of or pertaining 
to amyl ; “ A myl attrib. 

Amylaceous (acmilirJ jas), a. 1830. [f. L. 
a»ry/i/»» +-aceous. Cf. Fr. amylact.*] Of the 
character or nature of starch ; starchy. 
Amylo-, comb, form of Amyl 1, ' l . Hence : 
&xnylo-ce-llulo*ae | L. cellulosus\ a supposed 
constituent of starch granules, which is colour- 
ed copper-red by iodme; -gen, soluble starch; 
•lytic [Gr. -AirruttJ? j a., converting starch into 
dextrine and sugar ; -meter [Gr. fiirpitv], an 
instrument for testing the amount of starch, in 
potatoes, etc. ; -synthesis [Gr. cwOeois], the 
formation of starch by assimilation. 

Amyloid v srmiloid). 1857. [f. L. amylum, 
Gr. dpv\ov + -oiD. ] A. adj. Starch-like. B. 
sb. 1. Any non-nitrogenous starchy food 187a. 
a. A starch -like substance forming t he ccll-w alls 
in the cotyledons of various plants. 3. An 
albuminoid developed in diseased degeneration 
of various animal 01 gans. Also attrib. Hence 
Amylol'dal a. 

Amylose (semilJu-s). 1877. [f. as prec. + 
-ose. Chem. A subdi vision of the Carbohydrates . 
The Amvlo^es are dextrin, starch, inulin, gly- 
cogen, cellulose, tunicin, and gum. all having the 
composition C r ,Hi 0 O s , or a multiple thereof. 
Amyosthenlc (ftmai,^sj>e*nik). 1879. [f. 

Gr. d+piv r, fivus+-o$tv*ta + -IC. ] Med. A medi- 
cine which depresses muscular action. 
Amyo-trophy. 1879. [f. Gr. A + ptvs, pv 6 t 
+ -Tpofia. I Path. Atrophy of muscle. Hence 
Arayotro’ptxic a. 

A-myous, a. 1879. [f. Gr. tfyn/os.] Path. 
Wanting in muscle. 

||Amyn3 (ie*miris). 1865. Bot. A genus 
of tropical trees and shrubs, yielding resinous 
products. 

Amzel, var. of Amsel. 

+An, adjfi Earlier form of the numeral 
One ; retained in the north. See Ane, A 
adjfi, and ONE. 

An (toneless ftn, on ; emph. sen), adj' 1 , 
indtfi article . The older and fuller form of a, 
now retained only bef. a vowel sound, by most 
writers bef. h, and by some bef. eu, u (~y»), 
in unaccented syllables. For its history, and 
signification, see A adj* 

An, cm* (dn, an, *n), conj. [weakened from 
And.] x. “= And, conj. co-ordinate. (L , et.) 
OE. Rare after 1500, exc. In dial as an, and 
in common pronunc. 9. «= And, conj. con- 
ditional. u. if (L. si,) arch, and dial. Rare 
bef. 1600; exc. in an't (— an it), occurring only 
once in the xst Folio of Shaks. Mod. writers 
make an for 'and', L. et, dial, or illiterate, 
but an or an for ' and ', L. si, arch. Dialect- 
ally both are an* ; the intensified and if, an 
if, still exists in s.w. dial as nij 
a There, an't shell please you L. L. L. v. ii. 584. 
Nay then two treyee, an if you grow so nice Ibid. v. 
ii. »j». 
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+An, prep. The orig. form of On, in Anglo- 
Saxon also absorbing in. After xith c. on 
prep. occ. became dm bef. vowels, as an edge, 
etc. (see A prep. 1 ), but later again this became 
on, or in, exc. in go an (now a) hawking, twice 
mn hour. See An- pref. z, and A prepX 
Each particular hairo to stand an end HamL l v. 19. 
Set my pugging tooth an edge Wind. T. iv. iii. 7. 
An-, prefix. / l. OR and ME. an- = An 
prep, (see prec.) Cf. A- pref. a. Obs., exc. as 
in anon, anent, etc. 9< ME. an-, reduced 
f. OE. and-, against; see And-. fa. ME. 
an- : — OR dn one. 4. ME. an- = Anglo- 
Norm, an-, OFr. en- L. in- = in, into, as 
Anoint (L. inunctum), etc. 5. ME. an- 
for earlier a- * OR a- (A- pref. i), or OFr. 
a - : — L. ah-, ad-, ex-, ob-, as a(n)s-aumple, 
refash, example, or changed to ensample. 6. 
MR an-, earlier a-, « OFr. a- L. an- - ad- 

* to bef. n-, as in a(n)nounce. See Ad-. 7. 
an-, repr. L. an- «■ ad- bef. as in annul, etc. 

8 . an-, repr. L, an - bef. certain cons., for am-, 
amb-, ambi - on both sides, about. g. an-, 
repr. Gr. dr- for dr a up. back, etc. (see Ana-) 
bef. a vowel; also in anchor *, anchoret. 10. 
an-, repr. Gr. dv-, not, without (bef. cons, d; 
see A- pref. 14) ; esp. in scientific words. 

-an, suffix. L Derivative. I. repr. L. -anus, 
-ana, -anum, of or belonging to. Orig. !n ME. 
-a in, or (after 1) -en, after OFr., but later 
relash. -an. Rsp . added to proper names; 
'belonging to a place’, as Oxonian, etc.; 

* following a founder *, or 'a system as 
Lutheran, Anglican, etc. ; and ( Z.00I .) ' belong- 
ing to a class or order’, as crustacean, etc. 
Prop, these are all adjs., but many are used 
subst. as in L. In L. this termination was 
added to others, as -i us, in -ianus, whence -1 an, 
which Is in use merely a euphonic var. of -an ; 
cf. Corinthian, Roman. 9. in Ckem. for -ane, 
as in asotan (obs.). 

til. Inflectional fi. In OE. pi. ending « 
MR -en, as ox-en : — OE. ox-an . Hence (dat. 
or loc. sing.) in advb. or prep, forms, as beforan. 
fa. In OR pres. inf. ending, — MR -en, -e, as 
OR writan, MR write(n\ now write . 

Ana (/t*nA, a*n&). 1727. [a. L. -ana in 

neut. pL of adjs. in -anus (see -an suffix 1), as 
in (Dicta) Virgiliana. Used in Fr. as sb. 
sing, un ana .] A. suffix. Sayings of a person, 
literary trifles, gossip, etc., of a place ; anec- 
dotes of, notes about, or publications bearing 
upon 1741. 

Shakespearian* 1B63. 

B. sb. 1. collect, sing, (with pi.) A collection 
of the sayings or table talk of any one x 727. 

9. collect . pi. Clever sayings or anecdotes of 
any one ; not^s, etc. relating to a person or 
place ; literary gossip ? 1755. 

x. Boswell's Life of Johnson.. the_ Ana of all Anas 
Southky. a Ere days that deal in ana Tennyson. 

|| Ana (se*na), adv. Often written dd or a. 
1500. [med.L. a. Gr. dvd (see next) as advb.] In 
prescriptions : Throughout, of each, of every 
one alike : he tree formerly, * an equal quantity 
or number 

Ana of each does the just Mixture make Cowley. 
Ana-, pref., repr. Gr. di'd up, in place or 
time, back, again, anew, in words and deriva- 
tives from Gr. 

Ana, var. of Anna, Indian money. 
Anabaptlsm (sen&havptiz’m). 1577. [ad. 
L. anabaptismus, a. Gr., f. dvd + Pa.vTiop.61. ] 1. 

Re-baptism, (The orig. sense in L.) Also transfi 
1645. 9, The doctrine of the Anabaptists; 

also, occas. , of modern Baptists (see next). 1577. 
So tAnaba'ptistry. 

Anabaptist (aen&barptist). 153a. [ad. mod. 
L. anabaptista\ see prec. Cf. Fr. anabaptiste .] 
1. lit. One who baptizes over again (whether 
frequently, or once). Hence 9. Ch. Hist. Name 
of a sect which arose in Germany in 159X. 
3. Applied (invidiously) to the Baptists; and 
•ccas. (loosely) to other non-Anglicans 1586. 
Also altrib. 

3. Baptists never called themselves anabaptists j 
as they did not admit that immersion . . was baptism 
[without] an intelligent concurrence.. on the part of 
the recipient Da. J. Angus, attrib . An., a. preacher 
Swift. Hence A<nabapti*stlc, -al a. connected 
with or attributed to Anabaptists ; -ly adv. 
Anabaptize (aemfibaeptarz), v. 1637. [ad. 
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med.L. esnabaptisare, ad. Gr. dva&avTifav.'] 
To re-baptize, re-christen ; hence, to re-name. 
Marvell . . now anabaptized Dr. Turner as Mr. Smirke 

H. Coleridge. 

|| Anabas (ae^n&baes). 1845. [modX. (Cuvier), 
a. Gr. dr a&di, dra&aiveir. J A genus of acantho- 
pterygian fishes, which sometimes leave the 
water, and even climb trees. 

|| Anabasis (toae’bAsis). 1706. [a. Gr., f. 

dvafiaiveir; cf. fidon.] 1. A going up. a mili- 
tary advance ; esp. that of Cyrus the younger 
into Asia, as narrated by Xenophon, fa. Med. 
The course of a disease to its climax 1706. 

1. General Sherman's great a. 1864. 

fllAna-bathrum. 1623. [L., a. Gr. drdfia- 
Opov.] A raised platform ; a pulpit -1759. 
Anabatic (sen&bx-tik), a. 1811. [ad. Gr. 
dva^aritcoi.] Med. Of or belonging to ANA- 
BASIS (sense a); increasing (as a fever), 
Anabiotic(0e:nabai,p'tik),fl. 1879. [£ Gr. 
dvd + fiiatnnds.] Med. Stimulant or tonic. 
+||Anabro'si8. 1721. [Gr., f. dva&pc* dva- 
t}ij3pdj<TKciv.] Med. Corrosion of the soft parts 
of the body. Hence tAnabro'tlc a. 

II Anaca mpsls. 1879. Kir., f. dvurcdpvTeiv.'] 
Reflection; reaction. Ilcnce Anacamptlc, 
•al, a. causing or suffering reflection; chiefly 
of echoes. Anaca-mptically adv. by way of 
a. fAnaca-mpticB, ( a ) - Catoptrics (see CATOP- 
TRIC); (b) the branch of Acoustics, that relates 
to reflection of sound. 

Anacard (sc-nakaid). 1541. [a. Fr. ana- 

carde, ad. mod.L. anacardium, 1. Gr. dvd 
napdia, from its shape. Now used in L. form. ] 
The nut of the Cashew (Anacardium occiden- 
tale ); also, any plant of N.O. Anacardiaceu 
(Lindley). Hence Anaca'rdate. Ckem. See 
Anacardic. Anaca rdia ceous a. ^/.belong- 
ing to the Anacardiaceu e, as the tJashew, and 
the trees that produce mangos, pistachios, etc. 
Anacardic (tenaka’idik), a. 1863. [f. mod. 
L. anacardium +-IC.] Of the Cashew-nut; as 
in anacard re and, extracted from it by 
the action of ether. Its salts are anacardates. 
Anaca thartic (gemkikAjia-Jtik). 1696. [I. 
Gr. dvd + Cathartic.] Med. adj Causing 
anacatharsis, i. c. vomiting or expectoration. 
sb. [sc. drug, etc.] Now written Anoca- 
THARTIC. 

|| A nacephalaeo-sis. rare. 1696. [Gr. ; see 
next.] Recapitulation. 
Anacephalize(^nAse a fkbiz),v. ?Obs. 1654. 
[f. Gr. dvd f xe<f>a\Tf + -IZE. ] To recapitulate. 
||Anacharis (tose'k&risV 1848. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. dvd + x^p 1 *-] A N. American water-weed 
(A. Alsinastrum or FJodea Canadensis), which 
appeared unaccountably in Britain in 1842, and 
rapidly filled canals, ditches, and ponds, all over 
the country. 

Anachoret(e,anachorite,var. Anchoret. 
Ana *chorism. nonce -wd. [f. Gr. dvd + 
XQjplov, to match anachronism ; see -ISM.] 
Something foreign to the country, Lowei.i.. 
Anachronic, -al (senakrp'nik, -&1), a. 1807. 
[f. Gr. dvd + xpdvos ; cf. chronic.] Erroneous 
in date or order ; marked by anachronism. 
Hence Anachro'nically adv. 

Anachronism (tofekroniz’m). 1646. [a. 
Fr. anachronisme, ad. L. anarhronismus, a. Gr., 
f .dvaxpoviC^r.~\ 1. An error in computing time, 
or fixing dates ; reference of an event, etc., to 
a wrong date. U sed etymologically of a date 
which is too early (prochrontsm), blit also of 
too late a date ( parachronism ). 9. Anything 

done or existing out of date ; hence, any former 
thing, which is. or would be, out of harmony 
with the present ; a practical a. 1816. 

a. A pilgrimage now seems an a. 185a. Hence 
Ana'chronisL one who commits an a. (Dr Quincey.) 
Aua chroni’stic a. of the nature of, or involving, a. 
Anachronic v. to transfer to a wrong time. 
(Lowell.) Ana*chronous a. involving a. 1 -ly adv. 
fAnack. 1615. Oatmeal bread -1750. 
Anaclastic (sen&klcrstik), a. 17 53. [f. Gr. 
dvan Acnrro*, f. avan Xaleiv + -ic. ] x. Opt. Per- 
taining to, or produced by, refraction 1796. 

Springing back with a crackling sound 1753. 
As sb. (pi . ) [Cf. acoustics. ] * Dioptrics 1696. 

I. Anaclastic curves : certain apparent curve* seen I 
at the bottom of a vessel full of water, etc, caused by | 


refraction. 


ition. ' a Anaclastic glasses : low phials, with 
thin, slightly convex, bottoms, which become 


concave, and again convex, with a crackling noise, as 
the air in the phials is sucked out or returned. 

Anaclete (se-n&kl/t). rare. 1817. [ad. Gr. 
dvdnkrproi, f. dvanaAletv ; cf. paraclete T] The 
Recalled ; a name given to Julian the Apostate. 
Ao&CGenOBis (aenA^in/^sisV X589. [med. 
L. a. Gr. dvaicotvaHM , f, dvd + uotvdetv, f. 
koiv6 t.] Rhet. A figure, by which the speaker 
applies to his hearers or opponents for their 
opinion upon the point in debate. 

|| Anacoluthia (aen&ktfl'M-Jrifi). 1856. [L., 
a. Gr.] A want of grammatical sequence ; the 
passing to a new construction before the 
original one is completed. 
llAnacoltithon (zc PI. -a 

(-ons). 1706. [a. L., a. Gr., f. dv priv.+d copul. 
+x^\Fv<?or.] Gram. An instance of anacolutnia. 
Hence A nacolu'thic a. of or pertaining to ana- 
coluthia; lacking grammatical sequence; -ally 
adv. 

Anaconda (senakp’ndft). Also -o. 1768. 

[?] Orig. A large Ceylonese snake (7 Python 
reticula tus, or P. molurus Gray); spec, applied 
(erroti.) to a large S. American Boa ( Runectes 
murinus Gray), called in Brazil sucuriuba ; 
loosely, any large snake which crushes its prey. 
Anacreontic (&nseikr«ip'ntik), a. 1656. [ad. 
L. anacreonticu*, f. Gr. ’A vauptarv prop, n.tme. J 
Of, or after the manner of, the Greek poet Ana- 
creon. As sb. [sc. poem .] 1656. Hence Ana • 
creo*nticftlly adv. 

Anacrotism (fince'krfttiz’m). 1879. [f. Gr. 
dvd + KpuTos ] Phys. A secondary oscillation 
or notch in the upward portion of the curve ob- 
tained in a sphygmographic tracing. Hence 
Anacro’tlc a. (More fully anadicrotic.) 
||Anacru*sis. 1833. [L., repr. Gr. dvdnpov- 
<m.] Pros. A syllable at the beginning of a 
verse, before the just rhythm. 

Anadem (ue-nadem). poet. 1604. [ad. L. 
anadema, a. Gr., f. dvabiciv.] A wreath for the 
head ; a chaplet, a garland. 

Anndems of flowers Drayton. 

fA-nadesm. 1658. [ad. Gr. dvablcfAij.] A 
bandage for wounds. 

Anadicro'tic, fuller f. Anacrotic. 

|| Anadiplosis (semfijdipl^o sis). 1589. [L., 
a. Gr., f. dvd + 5mA of if.] Rhet. Reduplica- 
tion ; the l^eginning of a sentence, line, or 
clause with the com hiding, or any prominent, 
word of the preceding. 

As thus : Comfort® it is for man lo haue a wife, Wife 
chast, and wise . . A nadiplosis i’u 1 tknham. 
Anadrom (senadr^m). 1859. [a. Fr. ana- 
drome, ad. Gr. dvabpopot.] An anadroraous 
fish. 

Anadromous (inae'dr^mos), a. 1753. [f. 
Gr. di ddpopot.] 1. /. 00 1 . Ascending fivers 
to spawn. 9. Dot. Of ferns : Having their 
lowest *.f»ronrl'iry branches on the anterior hide 
of the pinnae 1881. 

|| Anaemia (&nj'mi&). 1836. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
uvaifita, i. av + atfs a. J Path. Lack of blood, 
or of red corpuscles in the blood. Hence An- 
eB'mial, Anae mic adjs. bloodless; of or pertain- 
ing to a. 

Anaemo tropy. i860, [f. Gr. dv 4 alpa + 
-t pwpta.~\ Path. Deficient nourishment of the 
blood. 

Aneere*tic. 1879. Gr. dvaipermot.'] Med. 
An agent which tends to destroy tissue. 
Anaerophyte (to/ W|foit). 1876. [f. Or. 
dv + drjp , dtpos + spvrdvj] Bot. A plant w hich 
does not need a direct supply of air. 

|| Aneestheaia (aenesjif-siA, acn/s-). 1701. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. dvcuoGrjaia, f. dv • f euo&rjoi t. 
Cf. Fr. anesthlsU . The a r is by some pro- 
nounced (f, i, l) according to place of accent.] 
Loss of feeling or sensation; insensibility. Also 
fig. var. tAnesstbe-aia. Hence AxuMthe*- 
•i&nt adj. producing a ; sb. an anamthetic 
Anas athesi’meter, an instrument for measur- 
ing the amount of an anaesthetic administered. 
Axuestbctic (aen6s)>e’Uk, -jijftik), a. 1847. 
[a. Gr. dvalaOjjros , f. dv + alaOijrdu Cf. Fr. 
mesthttique, and /Esthetic.] 1. Insensible 
1848. 9. fig. Unfeeling (rare) x86o. 3- 
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ANESTHETIZE 

Producing* or connected with the production of, 
insensibility 1847. 4. sb. [ sc. agent. ] 1848. 

1. An a. state Simpson. a A cold a. tempera* 
ment i860. 3, An a. agent, operation Simpson. 

Hence Anmsthe'tlc&Uy adv. as, or in the way of, 
an a 1 so as to produce anaesthesia. 

Anaesthetize (Ane'sjtftaiz, &nr-), v . 1 848. [f. 
as pieo. + -ize.] To render insensible. Hence 
Anassthe*tlst v onewho administers anaesthetics. 
Anas atbetixa-tlon, the process of rendering 
insensible ; subjection to anaesthetics. 

|| Anageiunesift (aenftidgen/'sis). 1879. [Or.] 
A reproduction of structure. 

Anaglyph (srnftglif). 1651. [ad. Gr. d*u~ 
7X1 t. dyd + ykvtftuv. Cf. Fr. anaglyphe .] 
x. An ornament worked in low relief. a. A 
superimposed stereogram 1909. Hence Ana* 
glyphic a.i sb . ( pi .) - Anaglyptics. 
Anaglyptic (jenftgli*ptik), a . 1656. [ad. 
I.. , a. Gr. dvayKvwrucfa ; see prec.J Of or 
pertaining to Anaglyphs. As sb. (fit.) The 
art of carving in low relief, chasing, embossing, 
etc. i6ba. 

Anaglyptograph (gen&glipt^grof). 1876 
[f. Gr (b'dyAi/irros + -yfxupos. J A machine for 
producing representations in relief, of coins, 
medals, etc. Hence Anaglypto'graphy, the 
art of engraving such representations. 

|| Anagnorisis ^sen&gnpTisis). 1 800. [L., a. 
Gr.] Recognition; the denouement in a drama. 
Anagnost (ae'n&gnpst). ? Obs. 1601. [ad. 
L. a. Gr. dt'ayvojOT-qsl] A reader, a prelector ; 
the reader of the lessons in church. 

H Anagoge ^nA^a'd^x). 1706. [ L., a. Gr. 
dvayojyff, f. dvdytiv."] fx. Spiritual elevation, 
esp. to understand mysteiies. 9. Mystical or 
spiritual interpretation 1849. var. Amagogy (a 
better Eng. form). Hence Anago'gic adj. of 
or pertaining to a.; mystical, spiritualized ; sb. 
one skilled in explaining the Scriptures; sb. pi. 
anagogic studies, or practices. Analogical a. 
Of words, etc.: rnystical, spiritual, allegorical; 
catachr . of persons. Anogcrgically adv . with 
a hidden spiritual sense. 

Anagogy, better form of Anagoge. 
Anagram (arnfiirrem). 1589. [ad. mod. 
I*, anagramma, f. Gr. dvaypd<peiv t to write up, 
back, or anew.] 1. A transposition of the 
letters of a word, name, or phrase, whereby 
a new one is formed. +a. loosely or fig. 
A transposition, a mutation -1678. 

1. This Gustavus (whose a. is Augustus ) was a 
great Captain Howkll. 

fA-nagram, v. rare. 1630. [f. the sb.] To 
Anagrammatize, trims and intr. -1751. 
Anagrammatic, -al ise-n&igrfimse'tik, -fil), 

a. 1605. [f. mod. L. anagrammat-, ana- 

gramma (see Anagram) -t--ic, + -AL. Cf. Fr. 
anagrammatique . ] Cf or pertaining to an ana- 
gram; performed or produced by transposition 
of letters. Hence A nagramma-tlcally adv. 
Anagrammatize ^anigrar mhtm), v. 1591. 
[ad. Gr. dvaypafipuiri^uv ; cf. Fr. anagram- 
tnatiser. ] To transpose so as to form an 
Anagram. 

Others, a. it from Eva into va, because (they say) 
she was the cause of all out woe 1637. Hence 
Anagra*mmatism, the formation of anagrams: 
var. tAnagra'psia. Anagra*mraatist f a maker 
(or book) of anagrams : var. fA’Iiagrammiat {rare). 
tA nagraph. [ad. Gr. draypafij.] An inven- 
tory (Diets.) 

Anal (flnill), a. 1769. [ad. mod. L. analisl) 
1. Of or pertaining to the anus 1836. 9. 

Situated near the anus 1769. 

Analcite, -ime (finarlsoit, oim). [mod. f. 
Gr. dr ♦ dJUtpor, for which Dana substituted 
dvaXjefjs + -ITE, weak (in electric power). ] Min. 
One of the Zeolite section of Hydrous Silicates, 
occurring in trap rocks. 

Analects (arn&lekts), s6. pi. 1693. [ad. 
L. analecta , a. Gr., f. drd + A^yeir. Freq. In 
U form.] ti. r 'rumbs ; gleanings -1721. 
9. Literary gleanings. (Usu. as a title.) 1658. 

1. No trencher -a. 1643. a The Confucian A. x86i, 

U Analemma (anMeini). i6‘>a. [L., 4 the 

pedestal of a sun-dial \ a. Gr. dyaKijpfui a prop, 
f. draAa/i£dr«r.] t*. orig A sort of sun- 
dial. (?in Eng.) 9 . An orthographical pro- 
jection of the sphere, made on the plane of 
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the meridian ; used in dialling, etc. 165a. 3. 

A gnomon or astrolabe, having the projection 
on a plate of wood or brass, with a horizon or 
cursor fitted to it, formerly used in solving 
problems 1667. 4. A scale of the sun’s 

daily declination drawn from tropic to tropic 
on artificial terrestrial globes 1839. 

Anaiepay. ? Obs. MK [ad. med.L. 
analepsia (also used), f. Gr. dydAipf/it.'] Med. 
z. Epilepsy arising from stomachic dibOrder. 
9. The support given in the treatment of a 
fractured limb x86o. 

Analeptic (senfile’ptik), a. x66i. [ad. mod. 
L. anaUpticus, a. Gr., f. dvaXa/xffdvtiv; see 
An axe mm a.] Med. Restorative, strengthen- 
ing. As sb . [sc. medicine or aliment.] 1671. 
var. t Analytical. 

|| Analgesia (een^id^raiA). 1706. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. dyaAyrjoia.] Med. Insensibility to pain; 
opp. to anaesthesia, total insensibility. Hence 
Analge'sic a. tending to remove pain; sb. [sc. 
drug. J (Better analgetic.) 

Anallagrnatic (sc n&labgmae'tik), a. 1869 
[f. Gr. dv +d\b.aypa(r-) t f. dAAdrrfiv.] Math. 
Not changed in form by inversion, as the 
sphere. 

fAna logal, a. 1631. [f. L. analogies ] — 
Analogous. (Freq. in 17th c.) 

Analogic (^rnfi.l^-d^ikj, a. 1677. [ad. L. 
analogicus, a. Gr., L dvaKoyla ; see Analogy. 

< T. Fr. ana logique. ] Of or belonging to, or 
tconstituted by, analogy. 

Analogical (sen&lp'd^ik&l), a. 1570. [f. as 
prec. +-AL 1 . J ti. Math. Proportional 1570. 
a. Of the nature of analogy 1609. 3. Express- 

ing an analogy, metonymic; as the apple of the 
eye 1623. t4. Figurative 1638. 5. - Analo- 
gic 1854. 6. -« Analogous {arch.) 1644. 

a A. or inductive reasoning Price. 3. When it 
countiy which has sent out colonies is termed the 
mother country, the expression is a. Mill. Hence 
Analogically adv Analo'gicalness, the quality 
of being sui htness for illustration, rare. 
fAnadogisra. rare 1656 [ad. Gr. dva- 
Koyiafibs proportionate calculation ; see Ana- 
logon.] 1. Math. T he constitution of a 
proportion -10(57. 9. An argument from 

cause to effect ; a priori reasoning 1656 3. 

Med. Diagnosis by analogy -1753. 

Analogize (inse lodgaiz), v. 1655. [f. Ana- 
logy, or f. Fr. analogiser .j x. intr. To em- 
ploy analogy; orig. to reason by proportion, 
a. t ans. To figure 1743 ; to make, or show to 
be. analogous 1802. 3. intr (for refi.) To be 

in general harmony 1733. 

3. Exceptions, .a. with special providences in the 
mundane order F. Haix. Hence Anu'logist, one 
who seeks, or argues from, analogies. Ana<logi*fetic 

a. of or pertaining to (linguistic) analogisLs. Ana** 
Iodizing vbl. sb. the perception of analogies, ana- 
logical reasoning. 

(I Ana-logon. PI. -a. 1810. [a, Gr., f. dyd 
+ A 07 or.] - Analogue. 

Analogous (inBe ldgas),^. 1646. [{A, .ana- . 
logus, a fir. dvaKoyos ; see prec. | 1 Having j 

analogy; similar in attnbutes, circumstances, 
relations, or uses ; esp. in Nat. Hist . 1664. 
Const, to. 9. =■ Analogical 3 (rare) 1671. 

x. We are in a state of trial, .a. or like to our moral 
and religious trial Butler, The bristles and quits 
in other Animals are a to the hairs in a man 1664. 
a Nouns are either Uni vocal, Equivocal, or A 
Abp. Thomson. Hence Analogously adv., -ness. 
Analogue (K*nfi 1 pg). 1826. [a Fr., f. Gr. 
dvdKoyov Analogon, which was earlier.] x. 
An analogous word or tiling 1837. 9. esp . in 

Nat. Hist. a. A part of an animal or plant 
representative of a different part in another. 
Strictly said of organs of diffeient origin. x8a6. 

b. A species or tribe in one region, or at one 
period, which represents a different species or 
tribe elsewhere or at a different epoch 1830. c. 
A representative in a different class or group 
1835. 

1. t Renard the Fox has its a. among tbe Kafirs 
Sayce, a The fossil shells with their recent 
analogues Lykll. The fishes, marine analogues of 
flying creatures G. Allen. 

Analogy (knoedftdji). 1536. [ad. L. ana - 
logia, a. Gr., f. dx'dAo-yor; see Analogon. Cf. 
Fr. analogic.] x. Math. Proportion; agree- 
ment of ratios 1557; hence, tdue proportion 
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-1774. »• Equivalency or likeness of relations. 

Const, to, with, between . 1550. 3. more vaguely. 

Similarity 1605. t4. A simile or similitude 

-1651. 5. -Analogue 1646. 6. Logic . a. 

Resemblance of relations os attributes as a 
ground of reasoning, b. Presumptive reasoning 
based on the assumption that if things have 
some similar attributes, they will have other 
similar ntti ibntes 1609. 7. Language Simi- 

larity of formative or constructive processes. 
(Form-association is the term now used where 
the forms only of words are considered. ) 1659. 
8. Nat. Hist. Resemblance of form or function 
without identity of essence 1814. 

a. Which three parts active [experimental, philo- 
sophical, magical] have a correspondence and a. with 
the three parts speculative Bacon. 3. Places, 
Persons, .which bear a Resemblance, or at least some 
remote A. ; with what we find represented Addison. 

£ The child is the a. of a people yet in childhood 
vrtoN. 6 . A is of weight . . towards determining 
our Judgment Butler. A, however, is not proof, 
but illustration Stubbs. 

t Analyse, sb. 1638. [s. Fr., f. med.L. ana- 
lysis.^ — Analysis -1730. 

Analyse, -ze 1601. [a. mod. 

Fr. analyser («=* fatre V analyse), f. analyse 
Analysis ; see prec. On Gr. analogies the 
vb. would have been anafysise , whence Ana- 
lyze , the Kng. spelh ng. | Prim. sign. T o take ts 
pieces. To make an Analysis of; to separate, 
distinguish, or ascertain the elements of any- 
thing complex, as a material collection, chemi- 
cal com;)ound, light, sound, a miscellaneous 
list, account, or statement, a sentence, phrase, 
word, conception, feeling, action, process, etc. 
See Analysis. 

To a. the process of Inference Mill, the sensations 
of pleasure and pain Darwin, the nature of Jacobinism 
Coleridge, limestone Smeaton, samples of water 
(mod.), a poem Mooke, lines into syllables Johnson, 
linht Brewster. Hence A*naly>aable, -zable a 
capable of being analyzed. Amalysa’tion, -za** 
tion, analysis. Analysed, -zed ppLa. resolved or 
reduced to Us elements 

Analyser, -zer (arn&bizar). 1697. [f. 

prec. | 1. He w ho or that which analyzes. 9. 

In the poluriscope, the part which exhibits the 
fact that the light has been polarized 1863. 
x. Bai-on — the great a. of common sense 1869. 

Analysis (intr lists). FI. analyses (-«). 
1581. [a. med.L., a. Gr. dvdAinus, f. dvd + 
Ai/ei*.] 1 . The resolution of anything com- 
plex into its simple elements, opp. to synthesis ; 
the exact determination of its components. 
Obs. of things material. a. concr. A tabular 
statement, a synopsis or conspectus, of the re- 
sults of the above process 1668, Specifically, 
3. Chem. The resolution of a chemical com- 
pound into its proximate os ultimate elements; 
the determination of its elements, or of the fo- 
reign substances which it may contain 1655. 
4. Opt. The resolution of light into its prismatic 
constituents 1831. 5. Literature . The critical 
examination of any production, so as to exhibit 
its elements in simple form 1644. 6. Gram. 

The ascertainment of the elements composing 
a sentence, or any part of it 1619. 7. Math. 

Ancient a.: the proving of a proposition by 
resolving it into simpler propositions already 
proved or admitted. Modem a. : the resolving 
of problems by reducing them to equations. 
1656. 8. Logic. The tracing of things to their 

sources; the discovery of general principles 
underlying concrete phenomena 1680. 

1. Am is nut the business of the Poet His office Is 
to portray, not to dissect Macaulay. a A. of . . 
In Memoriam (title) 1 3. Qualitative analysis de- 

termines what the. elements of a chemical compound 
are, quantitative in what quantity each is present, 
hy weight ( gravimetrical) or by volume (volume tri- 
cal) N.E. D. ' 5. Such, tn brief a, was the memor- 

able Declaration of Elisabeth Motley. 6. Logical. 
Syntactic , or Sentence Analysis t the resolution of 
tne sentence into elements having definite relations 
to the whole sentence and to each other, as subject 
and predicate with their respective enlargements. 
8. A. finds out causes hy their effects Warra. 

Analyst (aemfilist). 1656. [a. Fr. aetalysU, 
f. analyser, after vbs. In - iser , whence -iste (Eng. 
-1ST). ' See Analyse. Cf. latiuiser, latiniste.) 
One who makes an Analysis, esp in Math. 
1656 ; and Chem. (the common use now) 1800. 
Analytic (sen&lrtik), a. 1590. [ad, med.L. 
analytical, a. Gr. ; see Analysis. Cf Fr. oner 
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lytiqne .] A. adj. x. Of, pertaining to, or in 
accordance with Analysis , resolving com 
pounds into their elements 1601 a. Addicted 
to analysis ; analytical 1805. 

B. sb. mostly pi. analytics* tr. L. analytica _ 
a. Gr. draAurixd, adj. pi. neut. used subst. as 
title of Aristotle's treatises on lA>gic. 1. gen 
The science and art of Analysis 1641. a. spec. 
That part of Logfc which treats of analysis 1 590 
tthe application of A’gebra to geometry -1751 
Analytical, a 1525. [f. asprec.] I. Of o; 
pertaining to analytics; employing the analytic 
method ; Lang, expressing the elements of 
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proposition orcomplex notion by distinct words, 
instead of combining several into one word, 
as with a sword for gladio 1873. ^ANA- 
LYTIC a. 1. 1656. Hence Analytically adv. 

{(Anamnesis (senkm apsis). 1657. [Gr. 
The recalling of things past ; reminiscence. 

The doctrine of A., in Plato, accord ini' to which the 
•oul had pre-existed in a purer state, and there gained 
its ideas 18^6. Hence Anamne*stic a. recalling 
to mind; aiding the memory; [sc. medicine or 
symptom.] 

Anamorphism («nAmyjfiz’ni). 1836. [f. 
Gr. dm + pop<pr) + -ism.] x. Distorted pro 
lection. 9. Progression from a lower to s 
higher type x8qa> Hence AnamoTphous a 
distorted (rare). 

Anamorphose (sen&infj'lfpus, - 5 s), v. rare 
[f. next; cf. Metamorphose.] To represent 
by Anamorphosis. 

Anamorphosis (a?nfino^\if&s»s). 1727. [a, 
Gr. dku/i^/MpaKns, f. Ava -f fxop<p6tiv. Also 
anamorphosis.) 1. A distorted projection 
or drawing of anything, which, when viewed 
from a particular point, or by reflection from 


a suitable mirror, appears regular and properly 
proportioned ; a deformation. a. Dot Ab- 
normal transformation, due to degeneration or 
change in the habit of a plant 1830. 

-= Anamorphism 3 1852. 

Anan, obs. f. Anon. 

Anan (knse*n), in/. Obs. or dial. 1353, 
Same wd. as Anon adv. orig. in answer 10 e 
call, * Presently, ' and later « 4 1 beg your par- 
don I Sir? Eh ?’ Sec 1 Hen, IV, 11. iv. 71. 
Ananas (kn^-nks, -&*nks). Also anan a. 
1613. If. Peruv. Nanas .] x. The pine 
apple plant (Ananassa saliva) or fruit. a. 
An allied West Indian fruit ( Drome l ia Pingnin) 
Anandrioua(&n8e*ndri|3s) > <z. 1879. [f, Gr. 
AvavSpia.] Med. Without virility; impotent, 
Anandrous (dfrnarmlres), a. 1847. [£ 

Gr. AyavSpos, f. Ay+dy&p- + -OUS. ] Bet . Having 
no stamens, as the females of dioecious, or the 
female flowers of monoecious plants. 

Ana ntherous, a. 1866. [f. An- pref. 10.] 
Bot. Destitute of anthers, var. Anantherate. 
Anamthous,*. 1866. [f.Gr.dv<u/^s-t--ous.] 
Bot. Flowerless. 

Ananthropism. [f. Gr. Av + Ay$p<vvi<rf*6s.] 
A lack of humanity. Seeley. 

Ananym (aenknim). rare. 1867. [loosely 
f. Gr. Ay A + Si /v/sa, Anonym having another 
meaning.] The real name written backwards. 
Anapaest (arukpest, -pfst). 1678. [ad. L. 
anapmstus , a. Gr. AvArrai<rro f, f. AvA + vaiciv.] 
Pros. 1. A reversed dactyl, a metrical foot, 
consisting of two short syllables followed by 
a long one. 9. A verse composed of, or 
containing, such feet 1846. 

k. For your anapestus . . ye haue . . md.nl/bld, mini- 
lisse , etc. Puttenham. 

Anapaestic (amkpe’stik, -rstik), a. 1699. 

| ad. L. anapaest tens ; see prec. ] Composed of 
anapaests. As sb. Verses containing anapaestic 
feet 1609. 

sb. Where an a. is terminated by a trochee Bentlky. 
Hence Anapro'etical a. Anapae atically adv. in 
a. rhythm (rare). 

Anapa ganize, v. rare. [f. Gr. AvA * 
Paganize.] To make pagan again. Southey. 
Anapeiratic (aemkpinr-tik), a. 1879. 
[irreg. f. Gr. AyairmpataBai.] Path. Result- 
ing from the habitual use of certain muscles 
for a long time, as writers paralysis . 
fA-na*pes. 1575. In Fustian a napes — 

O Napes, of Naples -1637. 

U Anaphora (knerfftrk). 1589. [L. t a. Gr., 


f. Ai'A + fptpuy.] Rhet. The repetition of the 
same word or phrase in several successive 
clauses. See Heb. xi. 94. 

Anaphrodiaiac («n,se fr<idi**i&k), a. 1893. 
[f. Gr. Ay + AtppoSiaicucus.] That diminishes 
sexual appetite. As sb. [sc. drug.] An ant- 
aphrodisiac 186^5. 

Anaphroditic(afri|8e fr<xli*tik), a. 1879. [f. 
Gr. di nuppSbiros + -1C. Cf. Fr. anaphroditique , ' 
Biol. Developed without concourse of sexes. 
Anaphroditous (dbiqaefMdariax), a. 1879. 
f f. as prec. + -ous.] Without sexual appetite, 
Anaplasty (a-nkplasti). 1879. F 
anaplaslie, f. Gr. AvAnXaeroe, f. AvavXaaauv 
to form anew.] Surg. Reparation of external 
lesions by the use of adjacent healthy tissue. 
Hence Anapla*stic a. of or pertaining to a. 

|| Anaplerosis (oe-nkplird“*sis). 1680. [mod 
L.,a. Gr.] The filling up of a deficiency. Hence 
A napleroTic a. tending to supply deficiencies 
of tissue ; sb. (in pi.) an anaplerotic substance, 
Anapnograph (Anse-pndi’raf). 1870. |L 
Gr. Avanvoii •+ -ypa<po r.J An instrument for 
registering the movements and amount of ex- 
piration and inspiration. 

Anapno-ic, a. 1 879. [f. as prec. + -ic, 

Pertaining to respiration. 

Anapnometer Onkpn^mtoj). i860, 
as prec. + fsirpov.] A spirometer. 
Anapodelctlc (ribn,ae ixxlsi’ktik'l, a. rare. 
[f. Gr. Av ( dnu^fixTiKus. ] Undemonstrable 
Anapophysis (oenkp^fisis). 1854. [f. Gr. 
ApA + Anufpvfft*.] Phys. A small bony process^ 
projecting backward from the neural arch of 
the vertebrae. 1 Ience A napophysial, of or 
pertaining to an a. 

Anaptotic (senkpt*rtik), a . 1850. [f. Gr. 

d*\a) + airTtorus; sec APTOTIC.] Falling back 
from inflection, as a. languagc\. 

Anarch ( a* 2667. [ad.Gr.dva/»xor 
cf. monarch, etc.] An author of anarchy; 
leader of revolt. As adj. Without government 
anarchical (rare) 1822. 

The A. old Milt. P. L. 11. 9E8. Lo t the great 
Anarch's ancient reign restor’d Port, Hence 

Ana'rchal a. (rare) Anarch a. 

Anarchic (ana’jkik), a. 1790. [f. Gr. &y 
apxot + -lC; after d/iyutor.] Of or belonging 
to anarchy; lawless. 

Anarchical ^kna\ikikkl), a. 1597. [f. as 

prec. +-AL.J 1. = piec. 3, Connected with, 
tending to, or involving anarchy 1649. 

1. Thai . .a. little commonwealth Motley. a A. 
doctrines 1797, efforts 1847. var. Ana*rchial. 
Hence Ana*rchically adv. 

Anarchism (arna-ikiz’m). rare 1643. [f. 
as prec. + -ISM.J T he principles or practice of 
anarchy, or anarchists. 

Anarchist (ae-nkikist). 1678. [f. as prec, 

+ - 1 ST. J One who admits of no ruling power 
an advocate of anarchy ; one who upsets settled 
order, quasi-**///. 181a. 

Anarch ize (te'nkikaiz), v . 1800. [f. as 

prec. +-IZK ; cf. monarchize .] To reduce to 
anarchy; to destroy the settled order of. 
Anarchy (se’nkjkt). 1539. [ad. Gr, Ayap\ia 
or med.L. anarchia ; cf. Fr. anarchit.] 1 
Absence of government ; a state of lawlessness 
due to the absence or inefficiency of the supreme 
power ; political disorder, a. transf Absence 
or non-recognitton of authority in any sphere 
1667; moral or intellectual disorder 1656. 

x. This unleful lyberty or lycence of the multytude 
is called an Anarchie Taverner. A Polity without 
an Head would . be . . Anarchy H. More. a. 
The waste Wide Anarchie of Chao* Milt. P. L. x. 
? 8 F thought,— a perpetuity of mental revo- 

lutions W. Grove. Hence Ana’rchial a. 

+ Ana*reta. 1647. [Incorr. f. cutter eta, Lat. 
ad. Gr. Avcupt-rrjs.] Astro l , T’he planet that 
destroys life -1819. 

Anarthrous (Snk-jjiras), a. 1808. [f, Gr. 

Ay + ApOpov + -ous. ] 1. Of Greek sbs.: Used 

without the article. 9. Phys. Jointless; or 
apparently so 1879. Hence Ana'rthroualy 
adv. without the (Gr.) article. Ana*rthroixa- 


Anaaarca (senisa-iki). ME. U. Gx. ArA 
+ odpf (eapna ) ; perh. orig. a phr.] Path. A 
dropsical afTection of the subcutaneous cellu- 


lar tissue of a limb, etc. Also transf. and Jig. 
1807. Hence AnaaaTcous a. of the nature 
or showing signs of a. 

Anasei^mic, a. 1881. [f. Gr. AvA + euonU 
+ -ic. J Of an earthquake shock : Moving vci ti- 
cully. 

t AttaSta ltic, a. 1775. [ad. Gr. dwurraATi- 
*or, f. AvA + oWAAcu/.] Styptic. As sb. Re- 
stringent medicines. 

Anastatic (senkstse^tik), a. 1849. [f. Gr. 
apdaTaou + -tc. ] Of the nature of revival ; 
j pee. of a printing process, in which facsimiles 
are produced by a transfer process from zinc 
plates. 

Anastomose (Anse st^m^z), v. 1697. [a. 

Fr. anastomoser ; see ANASTOMOSIS. J t trans 
To connect by Anastomosis. ^ intr. To in- 
osculate. Said of blood-vessels, rivers, branches 
of trees, etc. Hence Anastomosed ppl. a 
connected by anastomosis. Anastomosing 
vbl. sb. as Anastomosis ; ppl. a. inosculating ; 
var. Anastomo'sant. 

|| Anastomosis ^anse st^m^ sis). PI. -o*ses. 
1615. [mod.L., a. Gr., f. Avaaropioeiy.] Inter- 
communication between two vessels, channels, 
or branches, by a connecting cross branch. Orig 
of the cross connexions between the arteries and 
veins, etc.; now of those of any branching system 
The African name. .Tanganyika, signifying an a^ 
or a meeting-pla^e R. Burton. 

Anastomotic (knarsufm/rtik). 1657. [ad. 
L., a. Gr. <i»'a<TTO/xamxov ; see prec.] ti. 
(As in L.) Of medicines : Designed to open 
the mouths of vessels. (Occ.also, anastomaiic.) 

1731. 9. Pertaining to or forming Ana- 

stomosis 1836. 

||Anastropbe (anse*str<ftx). 1577* [Gr.] 

Rhet. Inversion or unusual order of words or 
clauses, as * All Italy about I went *. 

Anatase (ae nat/is). 1843. [a. Fr., ad. Gr. 
di'dramr, f. dvd + ra-, stem of Tftvttv.] Min. 
Hally’s name for Octahedkite 
tA*nathem, sb. 1555. [a. Fr. anathlme, ad. 
1 ^. anathema ; see next Rhymes ^ith them 
(1598), and dream (1630).] X. «Anathe- 
ma i. rare. a. — Anathema 9. -1648. 
Anathema (knoejr/mk \ PI. anathemas ; 
also, in sense 3, anathe*mata. 15^6. | a. L. 

anathema, a. Gr. AvaBepa, orig. ‘a thing de- 
voted ’, later 'an accursed thing ' (see Rom. ix.3). 
Orig. var. of AvAfhjpia an offering. Cf. Ana- 
theme.] x. Anything accursed, or con- 
signed to damnation. Also quasi-a*^! a. 
The formal act. or formula, of consigning to 
damnation; spec . the great curse of the Church, 
excommunicating a person ; or denouncing a 
doctrine or practice as damnable 1500 Hence 
gen.. Any imprecation 1691. 8* [* AyA9r)pa t 

better pron. cen&]>/*mk.] A thing devoted to 
divine use 1581. 

1. Paul wished to become a. himself, so he could 
thereby t«ve hit hrerbren T"iker. o. The Pope 
. . has condemned the slave trade— but no . . heed is 
paid to his a. Gladstone. ‘Confound the man I' 
was my mental a. Lytton. Hence A natbem&’tic 
a. of the nature of, or pertaining to, an offering (rare) 
t Ana'thema’tical a. of the nature of an a. 1 sb. a* 
Anathema. tAn&'tbenmtlsm, an ecclesiastical 
denunciation. 

Anathema Maranatba (mserknAJ>k). 
X5^6. [Gr. AvABzpa ; Mu pAy ABA ■ Syriac 
mdra’n ethd 'the Lord bas come*. The 
pronunc. should be mdr^n\Athd\\ Taken 
erron. as a portentously intensified Anathema 
Maran atha forms a distinct sentence. 

Let him be Anathema. Maranatba. 1 Cor, xvL 02. 

Anathematize (kn.L >/mktaiz), v. 25661 

a. JFr. anathdmatiser, ad. L. anathematisare, 
f. Gr. AynBtfiarl^uv ; see prec.] 1. tram. To 
pronounce an anathema against (see Anathe- 
ma 2). 9 . absol . To curse 1837. var. Ana** 

themixe. Hence Ana-tliexnatlaa'tion* the 
action of anathematising ; var tAna<themiza*» 
tion. Ana*thenMxtlaer. 

Anatheme (se nk^m). 1654. [a. Fr. t 

ad. L. anathema, a. Gr,; see Anathema 3.] 
An offering dedicated to God. 
t Anati'feroua, a. ran. 1646. [L L. anas 
(anati-) + -ferns + -ous. ] Producing ducks or 
geese ; i. e. producing barnacles, once sup- 
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posed to grow on trees, and dropping off into 
water, to turn to Tree-geese (Pennant II. 238). 

Anatodam (Ameufciz’m). arch, 1656. 
[ad. L anatocismus, a. Gr., f. dud + roalfav, f. 
t 6 kos.'] Compound interest 
Anatomic, al (senfttyrmik, -ftl), a. 1586. 
[a. L. anatomic us, a. Gr , f. dvaroyd) ; see 
Anatomy and-ic, -al.] Of or pertaining to 
the study or practice of anatomy. a. Of ana- 
tomy; structural ; also tram / 1 1627. Hence 
An&to'mically adv. 

Anatomico-, comb, form of Anatomic. 

Ana*toraileas» a. ran. [f. Anatomy.] 
Devoid of anatomy. Ruskin. 

Anatomism (knae-tSmiz’m). i860, [a. Fr. 
an^tomismc ; see Anatomize.] 1. Analysis 
or display of anatomic structure (mod.). 2. 

The doctrine that the phenomena of life are ex- 
plained by the anatomical structure of living 
organisms. fCf. Animism.) i860. 

Anatomist (&nse*t6mist ). 1569. [a. Fr. ana- 
tomiste ; see Anatomize.] i One skilled 
in (esp. human) anatomy 1594. Also fig. 

Anatomize (&nae*t6m4iz), v. 1541. [ad. 
med.L. ana tom it are , f. anatomia ; bee ANA- 
TOMY.] 1. To dissect ; to cut up an animal 
or vegetable body in order to lav open the 
position, structure, and relations of its various 
parts. Also absol. 1870. a. Jig. To lay open 
minutely ; to analyze 1553. 

1. A. mo into atomies 1596. a. To a. wit Greene, 
a town or country Howell, th« doctrine of free 

S overnment Burke. Hence Ana toimza'tion, 
issection; f anatomic structure. Ana’tomi zer. 
Anatomy (ins t6mi). 1528. fa, Fr. ana- 
to mie, ad. L., a. Gr. drarofua, abstr. sb. =» 
dvaroprf), f. dvd + Ttfs-j r Ofx-. By erron. divi- 
sion anatomy gave a natomy, an atomy ; see 
Atomy. 1 1. The artificial separation of the 

parts 01 an organized body, in order to dis- 
cover their position, structure, and economy; 
dissection 1541 ; twith quick , live : Vivisection 
*1668. ta. concr . A body, or pari, anato- 
mized ; a subject for dissection -1751. 3. A 

model of the body, as dissected 1727. 4. pop. 

A skeleton 1594 ; a skeleton with the skin left, 
a mummy 1586; a living being reduced to skin 
and bone 1590; also transf. and Jig . 1605. Cf. 
Atomy. 5. The bodily frame 159a. 6. 

The science of the structure of organized bodies, 
divided imo Animal A. or Zootomy , Vegetable. 
Human , and Comparative 1541; a treatise on 
the science 1528. 7. Anatomical structure 

1579* 8* Detailed examination or analysis 

1569. tp. Chemical Analysis -1686. 

a They must ha dissected, mod made an Anatomie 
o' me B. Jons. 4. Death .Thou fell A Shake. 
John 111. iv. 40. More like an a than a living person 
Southey. One Pinch: a hungry leane-fac'd Villain, 
A meere Anatomie Com. Err. v. ajfL c In what 
vile part of this Anatom.e Doth my name lodge AVwl 
b Jut. tiL iil 106, 8. The Anatomy of Melancholy: 

what it is [etc.) Bus-ton (title), var. fA'natome (3 
syllah.). 

Anatoplsm (AnvtFpiz'm). rare. i8ra. [f. 
Gr. dud + rdnof + -ism.] A putting of a thing 
out of its proper place. 

Anatreptic (senitreptik), a. 1655. [ad. 
Gr., f. Avarpiuctr,] Overturning; a subdivision 
of Platonic Discourse. 

Anatripsodogy. 1839. [f. Gr. Avdrpkpn.] 
Med. The doctrine of the use of friction. 
Anatri'ptic, a. 1879. [k Gr. dudrpinros (f. 
Avarpifietv) + -ic.] Med, Belonging to, or 
characterized by, friction, as a medicine. 
‘fAnatron. 1706. [a. Sp., ad. Arab, an - ( =■ 
al) nafrtin,] Native carbonate of soda; see 
Natron. 

Anatropons (inse-tr^pas), a. 1847. [f. 

mod-L. anatropus (f. dva + -rpowos, f. rplntiv) 
4 ovs. ] Hot. Having Its nucleus inverted, opp. 
to ortkotrofous : said of the ovule of phanero- 
gamous plants, var. Ana'tropal. 

Anatta, anatto (ftnse-tft, .*). Also an- 
natto, annotto. 168a. T? native Amer.] An 
orange-red dye, procured in Central America 
from the pulp surrounding the seeds of the 
Bixa ortUana ; used to colour cheese, etc. 
tAnaunter. Still dial . ME. [* An + 
aunter, early f, Adventure, ] In peril ; lest 
Anaxiigorean (sen&kt&gorPAn), a. 1586. 
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[f. Anaxagoras .] Of or pertaining to Anaxa- 
goras, a Greek philosopher who taught that 
matter was eternal, but was combined into 
bodies by a supreme intelligence. Also as sb. 

Anaxagorize, v. [f. as prec.] To hold 
the principles of Anaxagoras. Cudworth. 

Anaxima-ndrian, a. 1678. [f. Anaxi - 

mander+- ian.J Adhering to the tenets of 
Anaximander. Also as sb. 

Anbury, amb- (senbari, ff-m-). 1598. 

\Ambury, phonetic var. of anbury, perh. * 
ang-berry, t. OE. ang- pain. Not f. OE. ampre 
Amp E l. Cf. Angleberry.] i. A soft tu- 
mour or spongy wart on horses and oxen. a. 
A diseased affection of the roots of turnips, etc.; 
called also * linger and toe ' 1750. 

-ance, suffix \ a. Fr. -ancci-L,. - antia , 

1 intia , -entia, Since 1500 various words orig. 
in - ance from Ft. have been altered back to 
-i ence after L., and more recent woids have 
taken -ence or - ance according to the L. vowel. 
Hence much inconsistency, as in depend ance, 
-dance, resistance , subsistence. As a living 
formative -ance has occas. been added to 
native vbs., as forbcar-ancc, ridd-ance, etc. 

Ancestor ^ae nsesiai). [ME. ancestre , a. OFr. 
anccstre, nom. : — L. antecessor, and ancesor, acc. 

: — L. anlecessorem, f. ante + cedere. A combina- 
tion of (late AFr.)-our and -j-from later Fr .aun- 
cestre gave auncestour , -or (i6thc.), now ancestor. 
See also Antecessuk. ] 1. One from whom 

a person is descended, either by the father or 
mother ; a forefather (usu. one more remote 
than a grandfather). Also, of animals, and 
fig. a. Iltol. An organized being of a lower 
type, whence others of a later type arc inferred 
to have been developed 1863. 

1. Tyme, that eldith our auncessours ME. When 
1 am sleeping with my Ancestors a Hen. IV. iv. iv. 
61. fig. Eldest Night and Chaos, ancestors of Nature 
Milt. P. L. ii. 894. The institutions, the wisdom, of 
our ancestors Burke. a The a. of the African 
elephant Ramsay. Hence Anceato'rial a. - An- 
cestral. Anceeto*rially cutv. by inheritance from 
one's ancestors. 

Ancestral (sense'str&l), a. 1523. [a. OFr. 
ancestre l, f. ancestre ; see prec. and-AL 1 J 1. 
Of, belonging to, or inherited from ancestors 
1579 i esp* in Law 1523. a. Biol. Of, pertain- 
ing 10, or constituting the original, or an earlier, 
type (see Ancestor 2) 1862. var. Auce*atriol 

(*?«’)• _ 

Ancestress (se-nsestr&i). 1580. [f. An- 
ces for + -Kss.] A female ancestor. 

Ancestry (arnsostri). ME. [Eng. modi- 
fication (due to ancestre ) of OFr. anceserte ; see 
Ancestor.] 1. The relation or condition of 
ancestors ; progenitorship ; hence, distinguished 
or ancient descent. a. collect. The line or 
body of ancestors. (Cf. tenantry , etc.) ME. 

1. Som worthy blood of Auncetrye Chaucer. A 
son, whose Death disgraced his a. DavoEN. a. Our 
a., a gallant Christian race Cowper. 

Anchltbere (arqki)>i»‘i). 1879. [ad. mod. 
L. anchitherium (also used), f. Gr. 07*1 + 
Oijpiov.'] Palxont . A fossil Eocene and Mio- 
cene animal having three toes on each foot ; 
regarded as an ancestor of the horse. 

Anchoic (sfcgk^o-ik), a. 1863. (f. Gr. dy- 
X*iu ( +■ o) + - 1 C.J Ckem. In Anchou acid : a 
dibasic acid, C w H, 6 0 4l emitting suffocating 
fumes. 

Anchor (scijkaj), jA 1 [OE ancor, a. L. 
ancora (erron. anchora), ?cogn. w. Gr. dynvpa, 
f. stem ayn>, whence angle. The current spell- 
ing follows anchara/\ 1. An appliance for 
holding a ship, etc., fixed in a particular place, 
by mooring it to the bottom of the sea or river; 
a heavy iron, composed of a long shank, with 
a ring at one end for the cable, and at the other 
two arms or flukes, tending upwards, with barbs 
on each side. a. fig. That which gives sta- 
bility or security ME. 3. transf. Any con- 
trivance or instrument which holds fast or gives 
security ; also, an anchor-shaped appendage, 
as the spicules on Holothuroids 1855. 4. 

Arch. An ornament shaped like an anchor or 
arrow-head ; used with the egg ornament 1663. 

The largest anchor is the Shbet anchor 1 next are 
the Bowsa-anchora: the smallest Is the KaDOE*anchor. 

t. The a. is foul, that is, the Oahle has got about the 
Fluke 169a. Anchors of rusty fluke Tennyson. a. 


ANCHOVY 

Which hope we haue as an anker of the soule Hob, 
vi, 19. Say Warwicke was our A : what of that 
3, Hen. VI, v. iv. i> This sheet-anchor ol happiuet* 
Religion Chatham. 

Phrases (from sense 1). lit. and fig. 1. At (an, 
the. obs.) anchor, in OE. on ancre: anchored 
a. To come to (an) anchor : *= Anchor v. a, 4. 
3. To caat anchor : to drop the a. ; hence , to take 
up a position. Also of the ship : she cast a. 4. To 
weigh anchor: to take up the a., ^o as to sail 
away. 5. The anchor comes home: *.*. is 
dragged from its hold. So, a ship drags her a. To 
slip the a., to let it go by letting the cable slip. 

Comb. : a.'froat, the clogging of a mill-wheel with 
ice below the water-surface; -ice, ground-ice; •lining 
~ bill-boards (see Bill sb. ) ; -plate, a heavy piece of 
timber or metal, serving as a point of support ( e.g . for 
the cables of a suspension-bridge): -ring, the great 
ring for attacking the t.ab)c ; -shackle, an iron loop 
used instead of an a.-ring ; -stock, a bar whx n 
crosses the top of an a^ at right angles to the shank, 
and also to the plane of the arms; also as v . ; -tow, 
the cable of an a. : -watch, a part of a crew kept on 
duty while tbs ship lies at a. 

•|A*nchor, sb . 2 [OE. ancra , for ancora, 
shortened f. L. anachoreta \ see Anchor kt 
A pp. dn(cora, after dn • one. alone bv pop. 
rtym. The wd. occurs last in Shaks. ] 1. 

An Anchoret. a. An Anchoress -1466. 

x. And anchors cheere [i.e. chair] in prison be my 
scope Hand. 111. ii. 329 (2nd Qo.)> a. Ancren 
A’ t nde, the * Rule of Nuns 
Anchor (a? ijk'Dj), V. ME. [?a Fr. ancrer, 
f. ancre ; cf. med.L. ancorare .] 1. To secure 

with an anchor; to place at, or bring to, anchor. 

а. intr. 1 o cast or come to anchor. (Said of 

crew or ship.) 1578. 3. fig. To fix as with an 

anchor 1594V 4. fg. refi . and intr To fix 

oneself, one’s attention, etc. 1581. 

3. 7 ill that my Nayles were anchor *d in thine eyes 

Kick, HI, iv. iv. 331. 4. Whilst my lnuentiou .. 

anchors on Isabell Meas.for Al. il iv. 4. 

Anchorage 1 (argkared^). 1516. ff. prec.+ 
-age. J 1. 'The action of anchoring ; lying at 
anchor 1611. a. Conditions admitting of 
anchoring, ep. anchorage-giound 1706. 3. 

transf. A position of support, a hold i860. 4. 

fig. A stay for the mind or feelings 1677 5. 

Anchorage-dues 1516. 6. A ship's anchors 

1588. 

4. The Church a., ..the new a in the Bible Froude. 

б. The bailee . . Reiurnes . . From whence . .she weigh’d 
her A. Tit. A. 1. i. 73. 

A nchorage 2 . 1593. [f. Anchor j£. z ] 

The retreat 01 an anchoret. 

Anchored (se gkaid), ppl. a. 161 1. [f. the 
vb.J 1. With the anchor dropt ; held fast by 
the anchor; firmly fixed, at rest. a. Furnished 
with anchors; or, esp. in Her., with anchor-like 
appendages 1611 

Anchoress, an cress (se ijkSres, seijkres). 
ME ff. ancre. Anchor jA* j A female anchoret. 
Yef ho were ankeras or nonne 1450. 

Anchoret, -ite (art] k 6 ret, -ait). 1460. [f. 
anachoret(e (a. L* anachoreta, ad. Gr. Ava- 
Xoiprjrli%), influenced by earlier Eng. ancre (An- 
chor r 3 .*). J x. One who has withdrawn or se- 
cluded himself from the world, usu. for religious 
reasons ; a recluse, a hermit, masc. and fern 
Also ait rib. 1847, a. Ch. Hist. The recluses 
of the East. (Often anachorct.) 1553, 3. fig. 

Any one of secluded habits 1616. 

L The severity of ana. John»on. 3. Th'anachorit 
of love Drumm. op Hawth. Hence Anchore*tic, 
-al a. of, pertaining to, or like an a. A*nchore tisb, 
-i tish a. hermit-like. A'nchoretiam, -it-, the 
practice of an a. 

Anchoring (BeTjkoriij), vbl. sb, 1593. [f. 
the vb.J 1. The action or state of lying at 
anchor ; anchorage. a. transf. Fixing se- 
curely 1767. 8. ppl, a. Coming to or lying at 

anchor ; holding firm 1605. 

x. Good a., cleans ground K. Hawkins. Comb. 1 
a.-grouud,-place, one suited for anchoring; -room, 
space for anchoring ; -atone, one used instead of an 
anchor. 

Anchorite, -itish, vars. of Anchoret, -ish. 

I A-nchoritess. arch. - Anchoress. Ful- 
ler. 

Anchorless, a. rare. 1863. [f. Anchor 
sb. ] + -less.] Without an anchor; fig. drifting. 
Anchovy (dkntjja-vi, occ. srntj^vi). 159 6. 
[a. Sp., Pg. anckova ; ?ad. Basque anchoa , as 
if ( dried nsh ’.] A small fish of the Herring 
family (EngrauJis encrasicholus), found esp. in 
the Mediterranean, and pickled for exportation. 
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Item, Anchouea, and Saclce after supper ijr. vW, 
i Hen. IV. u. iv. 588. Come : a.-pe&r, a West 
Indian fruit, eaten like the inangoi also the tree 
( prias tout {/lord) which bears it ; -toast. 
lAnchusa (ahjkiwsA). [*L.] A hairy- 
stemmed plant of the genus so named, such as 
alkanet and bugloss. Hence Anchiraic a. in 

A. acid (1 863) — A*nchtmin,the colouring matter 
of alkanet, a dark-red amorphous powder 1863. 
Anchylose, ank- (se'gkiM'a), v. 1787. 
[f. Anchylosis ; cf, metamorphose . ) 1. To 

effect anchylosis in ; usu. in pass, to be solidly 
united bone to bone. a. intr. To grow stiff. 
Of two bones : To grow together. 1833. Hence 
A*nchylosed, ank- ppL a* grown together ; 
stiffened ; fig. cramped. 

I| Anchylosis, ank- (tegkilda-sia). 1713. 
[Gr., f. dynvKbeiv, f. dynvKos ; ch or k repr. k , 
instead of the reg. c. Cf. Fr. an ky lose.] The 
formation of a stiff joint by consolidation of 
the articulating surfaces ; the coalescence of 
two bones originally distinct. Also Jig. Hence 
Anchylo'tlc, ank- a. of or pertaining to a. 
+A*nciency. 1548. [corrupt f. Ancienty, 
as if f. ppl . adj. in -knt.J The quality of being 
ancient -1759. 

Ancient (<?i*n(ent), a. and ME. [a. Fr. 
ancien : — late L. antianum , for *anteanum, 
f. ante, by form-assoc. with ppl. forms in -nt, 
whence -/. j A. adj. Of date. 1. Belonging to 
time past [arch.) 1490; twhilom, *jr--i7i8; esp . 
belonging to times long past, old ME. a. 
spec. Belonging to the period before the fall of 
the Western Roman Empire ; opp. to modem, 
and medieval 1605 * * Of duration. 3. Of 

early origin, goingfarback 1475 ; hence, time- 
worn, hoary 1586. 4. Of living beings : 

Old, of great age (arch.) ME. ; having the 
wisdom, etc., ot age, venerable (arch.) 1460 ; 
old-fashioned (rare) 1598 ; veteran, senior (now 
old) ME. 5. Law. In Ancient tenure. Tenure 
of ancient demesne : that existing in those 
manors which belonged to the crown in the 
reigns of Edward the Confessor and William 
the Conqueror. 

x. Thy undent kindness Bunyan. They mourned 
their a. leader lost Pops. (Cf. Fr. ancien gouvemeur.) 
A. weapons of war 1777, civilisation 1836. a. The 
anuent languages 1808. A. art 1846, literature 1875. 
J. O thou awncient Israel Baruch iv. 5. Contending 
..for a. rights 1855. These times are the a. times, 
when the world is a. Bacon. This a. city, Memphis 
Young. 4. Farewell, auncient Lady Rom. 4 Jut 
11. iv. 15a. The precepts of a. experience Johnson. 
An a. ditty, long since mute Keats. Respect to be 
had to graue and a. souldiers 1598. 

B. si. i. One who lived in ancient times. 
Usu. in pi. The Ancients : esp. the Greeks, 
Romans, etc. 1541 ; esp. the ancient classics 
1615. a. The A ncient of Days : the Almighty. 
Dan. vii. 9. 3. An aged man (or animal); a 

patriarch 1502, 14. An ancestor (rare) -1649: 

a senior (usu. his ancient) -1659. 5. An Elder 

(arch.) 1534. 6. A senior member of the Inns 

of Court or of Chancery. (Ob\. in use.) XJ563. 

x. If Mr. Shakespear had not read the ancien ls 
Hales. The same .Ancient [Plutarch] 1763. 4. 

Rein olds was .bred up in the same college., with 
Jewel his a. and R. Hooker his contemporary Fut.ler. 

Ancient (fi'nj&it), sb * arch. 1554. [cor- 
rupt f. Ensign. Also by pseudo-etym. ante- 
sign.] x. An ensign, or standard: pi. 
insignia, colours. 9. A standard-bearer, an 
1 ensign * (in full fancleut-bearer). 1596. 

1. A red a 7 on the mizen-top Ds Fob. a, Hee is 
caird aunchient Pbtoll Hen. V, iiu vi. 2 a. 

Anciently (Ji‘nJ 2 ntli), adv. 150a. [f. An- 
cient a. + -LY *.j x. In ancient times; tfor- 
merly -1774. 9. tOf long standing -1686; like 

something old Hawthorne. 

Andentaess (ji-njentnes). 1537. [f. as 

prec. 4 - -ness, j The quality of being Ancient 
( now antiquity ); tancient condition -1657; tse- 
niority -1698. 

Ancientry (tf-njfcntri). arch. 1580. [f. as 
prec. ; cf. pageantry.) 1. The quality or estate 
of being Ancient, ta. Ancestry Spenser ; 
collect, elders -16x1. 3. Antiquity 1755 ; pi. 

or collect . antiquities 1866. 

s. I allow my a. H. Walpole. a. The Aunclentry 
of the Parish 1589, 3. 1 love those tales of a. 2834 

fA-ncienty. ME. [a. AFr. ancient ! , for 
OFr. anciennet! f. ancien ; cf ANCIENCY.] 
X, Antiquity -160a ; concr, the ancients 1556. 
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a. Old standing -1693 ; agedness -1569 ; se- 
niority -1775. 

U Andie (insaHi). r6oo. [L,, pi. anciHa.] 
The sacred tutelary shield of Rome, said to 
have fallen from heaven. 


Ancillary (aemsilAri), a. 1667. [ad. L. 
ancillarius, f. ancilla. ] x. Subservient, sub- 
ordinate (to), a. lit. (after L.) Of or pertain- 
ing to maid-servants (rare and affected) 1849. 

x. Rather a. than essential H. Taylor. a. The a. 
beauty Thackeray. 

tAndlle. ME. [a. OFr. ancelle s— L. an- 
cilla.) A handmaid -1500. var. ||Anci lla. [L. I 
Andpital (densi pitil), a. rare. 1794. [f. 

L. ancipit- (an ceps) two-headed (f. an ( * ambi) 
both + cap it-) + al.] Having two sharp edges, 
vars. Anci-pitate, Anci'pitoua. 

Anci’stroid, a. 1879. [f. Gr. Ayniarpov 4- 
-oiD.] Hook-shaped. 

Ancle, var. of Ankle. 
fA-ncoly. 1561. [a. Fr. oncotic, for accolie, 
f. L. aquilegia.) Columbine -1578. 

A*ncome. Obs. or dial. ME. [?var. of 
on-come.] A boil forming unexpectedly ; also, 
later, a whitlow. 

n Ancon (argtyn). PI. anco nes. 1706. 
[L., a. Gr. <x7B£uf.J 1. Phys. The elbow, a. 
Arch. The corner or quoin of a wall, etc. 1706. 
Also, a truss or console supporting a cornice 
at the flank 1823. 

Ancon sheep : A race with long bodies, and short 
legs, the fore-legs crooked j bred from a single lamb 
so born in 1791. Hence A*nconal a. of or pertain- 
ing to the elbow 1 vars. Anco’neal, Anco'neoua. 
A'ncouoid, elbow-lika 

+A*ncony. 1674. A bloom, perh. Ancona 
(Italy) which was an iron-work centre -1825. 
Ancor, obs. form of Anchor. 

+||Ancora. 171a. [It.] - Fr. Encore. 

Mr. Froth cried out Ancora Addison. 

Ancoral (ae*ijk 5 r&l), a. rare. 1859. [ad. 
L. ancoralis ; see Anchor.] Zool. Of or per- 
taining to an anchor ; anchor-like, as the feet 
of some parasitic Crustacea. 

-ancy, suffix, [ad. L. - antia , forming abstr 
sbs. on ppl. adjs. in -. antem (see -ant).J Mod. 
Eng. var. of -ance, expressing quality , state, 
or condition, as opp. to action (Fr. -ance). 
Many words orig. in -nee have been refash, 
accordingly, as constancy , infancy, etc. 
Ancyroid (riensarroid), a. 1839. [ad. med. 
L. ancyroides, a. Gr. dyrntpoftM/s ; see ANCHOR, 
Occas. ankuroid. ] Phys, Anchor-shaped, as 
the coracoid process of the scapula ; also, the 
middle cornu of the lateral ventricle of the brain. 
And (send, and ,famil. an, ’n ),conj. 1 formerly 
prep. [repr. (x)OE. and, pnd, prep. 'against*; 
(2) OIL fnd, eonj. ; cf. L. ante, Gr. dvri. See 
also An conj.] tA. prep, (with dat.) Before ; 
besides. OE. only. 

B. conj. co-ordinate . Side by side with, 
along with, in addition to. I. Connecting 
words. 1. Simply connective OE. a. Ex- 
pressing continuous repetition (of groups, or 
indefinite) OIL 3. Emphatic, a. opp. to or 
(mod.) ; b. - and other (expressing a differ- 
ence of quality) 1569. 4. Connecting an adj. 

adverbially with another which follows, esp. 
famil. after nice, fine 159a. ts. Bef. both 
words: = Both — and-—. (A Latinism.) -1590. 
6. When many notions, etc., are connected, and 
is now expressed only with the last, exc. rheto- 
rically ME. 

x. One and twenty * (c£ twenty-one). (And is used 
also to connect fractions to wholes, pence to shilling! 
etc., but not different denominations of weights ana 
measures, nor in 'railway lime '.) And all : see Au. 

a. Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion x Hen. IV, in. 

lit. 104. Higher still and higher Shbllsy. 3. b. 
Alack, there be roses and roses, John 1 Browning. 
[Cf. Moliere’s 1 il y a fagots et fagots ' 1666, as against 
1 <69.) 4. His slow and mouing finger Oth. iv. iL 56, 

Nice and warm (mod. fam.). 1 

IL Connecting co-ordinate clauses or sen- 
tences. t. Simply connective, a. additive OE 

b. adversative OE. a. Introducing a conse- | 
quence, actual or predicted OE. 3. Introduc- 
ing an amplifieative clause OE. 4. Connecting 
two vbs. in the sense of to with the inf., esp. 
after go, come, send , try 1671. 

*. b. Hee said, I goe sir, and went not Matt xxl 
3?* * A pretty young woman, and I did kiss her 

Pbpys. This do, and thou shall hue Luke x. «8. 3 
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Scrooge signed U 1 and Scrooge's name was good ugon 
'Change PicuBua. 4. To try and teach the erring 
soul Milt. P. R. l eaf 

HI. Introductory, x. Continuing the narra- 
tion OE.; occ.— ' Yes 1 and ' 1847. a. In ex- 
pressing .surprise at, or asking the truth of, 
what one has heard X788. As qntsl-adv. 3. 
Also ; even. (A Latinism.) ME. Obs. or arch. 

1. You are now to obey me. And I will Kdknlxt. 
a. And are you really going (<m^) 3. She brought 

to him her beauty and truth, But and broad earldoms 
three Lowell 

C. conj. conditional, — IL [Prob. elliptical ; 
cf. so ; or conn. w. the introductory and. Others 
write an, as In an'tmand it (e 1600 X See Am 
conj.] x. If ; also 'and if*, ( an* if' ME. 
a. Concessive : Even if, although ME. tg. »a* 
if -1606 ; whether, L. an (illiterate or dial.) 
-1602. IJAlso used subst. x6a8. 

x. And you will not. sir, lie take my heelee Com. 
Err. 1. ii. 94. But and yf that evill servaont shall say 
Tisdale Matt. xxiv. 48. 3 I will roar you an twere 

any N ightingale Mid*. AT. l iL 8A subst Absolutely, 
and without any ifs and ands Cudworth. 
f. And, conjfi after comparatives. 1463. [er- 
ron. exj>ansion of ’an, ' than confused w. an*; 
sec prec.] . 

A made a finer end . .and it had beene any Chnstome 
child Hen. V , il iii. xa. 

And, sb ; see Ande. 

fAnd-, ptef. Against, in return, toward. 
In OE. it remained only in sbs. and adjs. ; 
and now as an- in answer. When proclitic, 
as in vbs., it became qm- t and later a- as in 
along (see A pref. 4). 

-and, suffix, repr. OE. -end*, later ME. 
and mod. -ing. Ppl. adjs. from Fr. in -ant, 
-aunt often changed to -and in 15th c. ; cL 
warrant, warrand, merchant , marchand, etc. 
tAnda-batism. 1630. [f. L. andahata , a 

Roman gladiator who foagnt mounted, in a 
helmet without eyeholes ; ? ad. Gr. dro/tf rip.] 
The practice of a hoodwinked gladiator; 
contention in the dark Drumm. ov H AWTH. 
Andalusite (send Al 1 * -sait). 1837. [1 Anda- 
lusia + -itr.J Mm. A hard silicate of alumina, 
in rhombic crystals of various colour, first found 
in Spain. 

(j Andante (anda*ntr, tendae-nti). 174a. [It., 
pr. pple. of andare.] Mus. adj. Of movement: 
Moderately slow and distinct Also as adv. 
sb. [sc. movement or piece.] 1784. 

[J Andantino (ondantriui). 1819. [It, dim. 
of prec.] Mus. adj. orig. Rather slower than 
andante ; but freq. : With less of andante, U 
rather quicker, sb. [sc. movement or piece.] 1845. 
tAnd(e, sb. [OE. anda, in the south after 
zaoo Ondk. Still north, dial, as and, eased, 
aynd, aind.) 1. (from OE.) Emotion against, 
animus -ME. a. (from ON. andt.) Breath 
-1536. Hence tAnde, v. to breathe, blow. 
Andean (arndi,An), a. 1839. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or like the Andes. 

Andesine (se-ndfzinV x86a. Min. — next. 
Andesite (semdfzait). 1850. [C Andes 4 
-ite.] Min. A silicate of alumina, lime, and 
soda, found in the Andesand elsewhere. Hence 
Afidesi*tic a. 

Andiron (ae*ndal:axn). ME. [a. OFr. andier 
(mod. Fr. landier, I. e. randier), cL med.L. 
andena, anderia , etc. The ME. -yre (aundyrt) 
was erron. taken for yre, rrwn Iron, hence the 
spellings and-, hand-iron ,] A horisontal bar, 
one of a pair, sustained on short feet, with an 
upright pillar, usually ornamental in front, 
placed at each side of the hearth, to support 
burning wood. 

0 Andoudlle. ? Obs. 1605. [Fr.r— L .indue- 
tilia things put In.J A kind of sausage. 
l|Andonule*t. f Obs. 1706. [a. Fr., dim. of 
prec.] Minced veal and bacon, etc., or chopped 
fish, rolled into a paste. 

Andrana tomy. ? Obs. iBn. [f. Gr. Arbp- 
+ Anatomy.] The dissection of the 
human (esp. male) body. 

A-ndrcw. 1618. f** A broad-sword, an 

Andrea Ferrara (rare). ta. A valet, Con- 
greve. 3. See Merry Andrew. 

Andro-, comb. f. Gr. a man, a male* 
andro-dks'doua [Gr. M 4- dala], a . Bot. with 
flowers on one plant hermaphrodite, and on 
the other staminate only t -dynamoua [Gr. 
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tovaput] a., Bot. having stamens and petals un- 
usually developed; -moTphous [Gr, -pappus] 
m„ having the form of a male; -petal [ + Petal], 
Hot, a petal produced from a stamen ; -pe*talar, 
•pe'talous adjs., Bet « made double by having 
the stamens changed into petals ; -ph&gous 
[Gr. -tf>ayos] a., man-eating, anthropophagous; 
-phore [Gr. <p 6 pot (<£*/>-)], Bot. the column 
formed by the united filaments in monadel- 
phous plants ; Zool. the male gonophore of 
some Physaphoridn \ -sphinx [+ Sphinx], a 
sphinx whose human portion is male ; -spore 
[Gr. airdpot], Bot. the zoospore which in some 
Atgx produces the mule reproductive organs ; 
-tomous a Bet. having the filaments of the 
stamens divided into two parts ; t-tomy * 
Anthropotomv. 

f|Androe*cium. 1839. rmod.L., f. Gr. dvbpo- 
-f of/nov.] Bot. The male organs of a flower 
collectively. * 

Androgyne (se'ndrdagin). 155a. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. androgynus (also used), a. Gr. dv 9 p 6 - 
ywos, f. dvtipo- + yvvTj.] 1. A being of both 
sexes ; a hermaphrodite. ta. An effeminate 
man ; a eunuch (rare) -1742. 3. /Jot. An 

androgynous plant 1785. Hence Andro'gy- 
nal a. ^ Androgynous. Andro'gynally adv, 
Andro'gynary a r having both stamens and 
pistils developed into petals, as the double 
narcissus Andro’gyny, hermaphroditism. 
Androgynism (fendr^dginiz’m). 1869. [f. 
piec. + -ism.] Hot. Change from the dioecious 
to the monoecious condition. 

Androgynous (dfcndrjrd.^tnas), <7. 1628. [f. 
as pree. + -ous. J 1. Uniting the (physical) 
chataoters of both sexes , hermaphrodite 1651. 
ta. Hence, effeminate 1628. 3. Astro l. Of 

planets: Both hot and cold 1652. 4. Bot. 

Bearing both stamens and pistils in the same 
flower, or on the same plant 1793. 

x. Many of the rabbins are of opinion that Adam was 
created a. 1751. 

Android (it'ndroid). rare 1727. [mod. 
L. androidts (also used), f. Gr. dvhpo- + clfys.] 
An automaton resembling a human being. 
Hence Audroi'dal a. 

+ Androlepsy, rare. An Athenian custom 
whereby, if a citizen were killed abroad, and 
his death unatoned for, three subjects of the 
offending country were seized as reprisals. 
Andromed(e (ae-ndnTmed). 1876. Astr. A 
system of meteors ladiating from a point in 
Andromeda. 

Andromeda (s&ndr^*m/cl&b 1706. [Gr., 

prop, name.] x. A constellation of the 
northern hemisphere. 9. Bot. A genus of 
shrubs (N.O. Ericactx), native to Britain and 
N, America 1794. 

-androus, Bot. sufix of adjs., f. mod.!,. 
- andrus (a. Gr. -avbpot adj. ending). 3* • having 
. male organs or stamens as triandrous, etc. 
+Ane, a. fOE. dn, Onf..] i. drt-e: repr. 
inflections of dn ' one ' ; and after the sb. =* 
'only* , see One -ME 9. In ME., n. dial., 
var of an (ane** An), as def., or indef. article, 
according to the stress. See An adj . 1 3. In 
1 6th c. literary So . « One, an, a. 4. In mod. 
Sc. and n dial , aise/.** one ; the adj. form 
being a , * 

-one, suffix . L Oocas. Eng. ad. L. - anus , 
esp. in words that have also a form in -an, as 
humane , a. Chem. Hofmann's formative of 
the names of the saturated hydrocarbons of 
comp. CnHgit+s, also called paraffines, as 
Methane, elc. 

Anear (finl»u). 1608. [cf. afar. ] adv. 
Well-nigh ; near, opp. to afar 1798. prep. 
Near, near to 1739. 

ado. The lady, .well a-naar Does fall Share Now 
. . far, and now a-near Scott, prey. A. a bank {mod.) 

Anear, v. arch. 1534. [f. A- pref. 11 + 
Nh ar ».] fi. intr. To draw near to -1583 ; 
to be near 1583. a. irons. To approach 1586. 
Aneath (Anf ji, *SV, ine*[» \prep. 1801. [f. 
A prep A + Neath ; cf, afore. ] Beneath, 

Anecdot&ge (mDckdcatod.;). 1803. K 
Anecdote 4* -age,] x. Anecdotes; anecdotic 
literature, a, joe. Garrulous old age [after 
dotage] 1835. 
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a A man who has reached his a. — to use a pun .. ' 
conveyed from Wilkes M. Collins. 

Anecdote (semckdout). 1676. [a. Fr., or 
med.L. anecdota (also used), a. Gr. dvtK&oTa.] 
1. pi. Secret, or hitherto unpublished narra- 
tives or details of history, a. The narrative 
of an interesting or striking incident or event. 
(A t first, An item of gossip.) 1761. Also collect. 

f. Anecdotes of Florence, or the secret history of the 
House of Medicis F. Spence {title). a. An after- 
dinner a. {mod.). Hence A'necdotal a, A'nec- 
doted ppi. a. made the subject of an a. {rare). Anec- 
dotic, -al a. =* anecdotal , addicted to anecdota 
Anecao*tically adv . Anecdotist (m*n6kd4 n tist I 
Sne'kddtist), a relater of anecdotes or anecdota. 

Anelace (anelate in Blount), var. Anlack. 
Anele (inf 1), v. arch . ME. [orig. anelien , 
{. An -pref. i+elien, t OE. cle : — *olt, ad. L. 
oleum. Cf. Anoil. ] x. To anoint ; esp. to 
give extreme unction to ME. Hence Ane'led 
! ppl . a. tAne-ler. Ane‘ling vbl. \b. 

Anelectric (xen/le’ktrik), a. 1830. [f. An- 
pref. 10 + Electric. 1 ta. Non-electnc. b. 
Parting rapidly with electricity. As sb. ta. A 
body which does not become electric when 
rubbed, b. A metal, etc., which being a good 
conductor parts rapidly with electricity 1863. 
Anelec-trode. 1864. [k dra + Elect rode.] 
The positive pole of a galvanic battery. 

|| Anelectrotonus (semilektr^tdh&n. 1873. 
[f. dra + fjKtKrpov + rdvos.] Phys. A state of 
depressed irritability produced in a nerve near 
the positive pole of an electric current which 
traverses it. Hence Anele ctroto'nlc a. 
Anelytrous (fine litres), a. 1847. [f. Gr. 
dy- + i\vTpov + -ous. ] Bnt. Not having elytia 
or wing-cases. 

Anemious (Sn/'mi,3s), a. rare. 1879. [f. 
Gr. dW/uof + -ous.] Windy, growing in windy 
places. 

Anemo- (ane’imf, senfm p'), comb. f. Gr. 
Avepos wind. 

anemo-cracy [Gr. Kparrfa], nonce-wd., a 
gove-i'ment by the wind; -gram [Gr. ypdpLpid], 
a prepared sheet marked by an anemograph ; 
-graph [Gr. -ypa<p»s\, an instrument tor record- 
ing on paper the direction and force of the wind ; 
-graphic a . ; -grnphy [Gr. - ypa<pta ], (a) de- 
scription of, or a tieatise on, the winds ; (b) 
the art of recording the direction and force of 
the wind ; -logy [ + -loc;y] ( the science of the 
winds ; -logical a. ; -phllous [Gr. <pi Aor] a., 
wind-loving, wind-fertilized ; -scope [Gr. -ano- 
ttojJ, an instrument for showing the direction 
of the wind, or foretelling a change of weather. 

Anemometer (sen/mjrmf'ta.i). 1797. [f. 

Gr. dvtpos +-(o) meter. J 1. An instrument 
for measuring the force of the wind. a. An 
apparatus for indicating the wind-pressure in 
an organ 1876. Heive Ane mome*tric, -al a. 
Aiie mome'trograph * anemograph ; see Ane- 
mo-, Anemo -me try, the measurement of the 
foice or velocity of the wind. 

Anemone (fine* man x* f Bot. L. sen/m Ju-nx ). 
I 55 I * l a - 1— , Gr. dyfpdjyrj, daughter of the 
wind, f. dre pot.] 1. Bot. A genus of plants 
(N, O. Ranunculacese ), of which one {A. nemo- 
rasa), the wind-flower, is common in Britain. 
Also attrib. 9. Zool. Sea Anemone: pop. 
name of various Actinoid Zoophytes 1773. 

x. Woods with anemonies in flower till May M. 
Arnold. Hence Anemo*nlc a. Chem. derived 
from the a. Ane*monin, Chem. an acrid crystalline 
substance, obtained from the a. var. Anemony. 

Anencephalous (aencnse-falas), a. 1836. 
[f. Gr. dy lynetpaXot + -ous. Cf. Fr. anencl- 
phale,] Pkys. Brainless; wanting the brain, 
var. Ane ncepha’lic. Hence Anenccphalold 
a. partially, or tending to be, a 
An-e-nd. arch. ME. [See An prep., and 
End.] t i. At last 9. To the end; continu- 

ously (arch.) MEL g. On end (arch.) 1593, 
s. jAfost an end : almost uninterruptedly, mostly, 
3. Mine haire be fixt an end a Hen. VI, ru. iL 3x8. 
Anent (&ne*nt) , prep. [OE* on efen, an efn , 
on emn , » on even (ground) with* By xaoo a 
Anal -t occurs, dat -te, gen. -tes, and in 14th e. 
the final -j becomes -j/, whence anentist, anent st, 
anenst (midi.). The north, form is anent . Cf. 
again, against .] ft. In a line with, beside 

(OE only); on a par with -ME, ; in the com« 
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pany of, by (L. a pud, Fr. che%) -ME. (Still 
dial.) 9. Fronting, over against (arch, or 
dial.) ME. 3. In respect or reference to. 
concerning. (Sc. and affected by Eng. writers.) 
ME. 4. adv. (obj. understood). Opposite 

(dial.) 1 * 20 . 

Ane*nterous»a. 1847. [f. Gr. dv+lyrepa + 
-ous. ] Zool. Having no Intestine. 
Anepiploric, a. 1879. [f. Gr. Av-»-lirfirAooK4* 
-ic. ] Phys. Having no epiploon, or omentum, 
+A*nerly, adv. north. ME. [f. Ane; cf. 
Allen arly.] Only; only just -15x3. 
Aneroid (xemeroid), a. 1848. [a. Fr .and- 
roide , f. Gr. d + yrjpht.] Of a barometer, in 
which the pressure of the air is measured, not 
by the aid of a fluid, as mercury, but by its 
action on the elastic lid of a box exhausted of air. 
As s6. [Short for * Aneroid barometer ’.] 1849. 
Anes, earlier f. Once. Sc. 

|| Aneais (eem/feis). i8ix. [Gr.] Med. The 
abatement of symptoms. 

Anesthetic, var. of anesthetic. 

Anet (©’net). ME. [a. Fr. and, aneth L. 
anethum, a. Gr. dvrj&ov (dviaov). See Anise. J 
The herb Dill (Anethum graveolens ). Comb. 
anctseed, the seed of a. Amcthated ppl. a. 
prepared or mixed with dill. 

Anethene 1874. [f. L. anethum 

+ -enk. ] Chem. The most volatile part of the 
essential oil of dill, fennel, etc. ; C l0 Hi r 
Anethol (arn/'J^l). 1863. [1. L. anethum + 
•ou ] Chem. An essential principle of the oils 
of anise, fennel, etc. ; Ci 0 H|,O. 

Ane*tic, a. 1853. [ad. L., a. Gr. dv*ritc 6 t; 
see Anesis.J Med. Assuaging, soothing. 
Aneuch, north, f. Enough. 

Aneurysm, -ism (©-niuriz’m). 1656. [ad. 
Gr, dvtvpvopa, f. dvd + ebpvveiy, f. evpvs ; -ysm 
follows the etym., but -ism is more freq,] 
I’ath. A morbid dilatation of an artery, due to 
disease, or to a tumour caused by rupture, of 
the arterial coats. Hence Aneury smal* 
-i'sraal a. marked or affected by a.; var. fAneu- 
rysmaTic, -al. 

Anew adv. OE. \A-new, earlier 

o-nciv, prob. lor of new ; see A- pref. 3 ; and 
cf. Fr. de nouveau , d nouveau, d neuf J i. 
Once more, afresh, as a new action. 9 . la 
a new way M E. t8» Newly, opp. to of old 
-172B; freshly -1582. 

f Anew, v . OE. [? f. OE. ed again + New.] 
To renew -1690. 

tAmfract. rare. 1567. [ad.L .anfractus 
(also used).] A winding -x6n. 

Anfiractuose (^nfraedctiw,<^»*s), a. rare . 
1691. [ad.L . anfractuosus ; see Anfractuous.] 
Winding, sinuous. 

Aoifractuosity (fcifrae.-ktix/.^sfti). 1596. 
[a. Fr., f. as prec.J x. lit. Sinuosity; usu. 
concr. In pi. winding crevices, channels, ore. ; 
spec . the sinuous depressions separating the 
convolutions of the brain 1687. 9. fig. In- 

volution, intricacy ; concr . in pi. 2639. 

a. The anfractuoeities of the human mind Johnson. 
var. Anfra*cture. 

Anfractuous (&nfrse*ktiK|as) f a. x6ai. [ad* 
L. anfractuosus , t anfranctus a winding.] 
Sinuous; circuitous; spiral. 

Angary (se-ngiri). 1880. [ad. F. angarie, 
ad. L. angaria forced service, ult. Gr. , L dyyapot 
courier.] The right of a belligerent to use and 
destroy neutral property. 

Angel (^ndgil). [ME., a. OF. •ale, repl. 
OE. engel 1 — +ongil~. Com. Teut. loan, a. L. an- 
get us, Gr. dyytkot messenger. ] 1. A ministering 
spirit or divine messenger ; one of an order of 
spiritual beings superior to man in power and 
intelligence, who are the attendants and mes- 
sengers of the Deity OE. ; hence b. one of 
the fallen spirits, who rebelled against God 
OE. ; c. a guardian or attendant spirit (lit. and 
rhet.) MEL ; d. fig. a person who resembles 
an angel in attributes or actions 159a. a. Any 
messenger of God, as a prophet or preacher 
(a Hellenism) ME ; a pastor or minister of a 
Church ME. ; poet, a messenger ME ; fig* la 
angel of death 1574. g» transf, A conventional 
figure with wings 1536. 4. An old Eng. gold 

coin, orig. called Angel-Noble, having as its 

(#1) (rein). { (Fr. fain), i (fit, fens, earth). 
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device the archangel Michael and the dragon. 
Its value varied from 6r. Bd. to ior. 1488, 5. 

attnb. * Angelic 1611. 

1. Thou hast maad hym a lltil lesse than aungels 
Wvclif Ps viii. 6. Angels are bright still, though the 
brightest fell Mach. iv. lii, aa. D. The deuill and 
his angels Matt, xxv 41. C. There is no euill Angell 
but Loue L. L. L. 1 1. 78. d. O, speake again e, 
bright Angell Rom. ^ jul. 11. ii. 26. a To the 
aungel of the chlrche of Smyrna, wrijte thou Wvclif 
Rei\ it 8. The dear good a. of the spring, The night- 
ingale B. Jons. 4. His stripes washed off With oil 
of angels Massinger, 

Comb. \ fa.-bed, an open bed without bed-posts; 
•cornice, one decorated wiLh figures of angels; 
angels* eyes, the plant, germander speedwell; -fish, 
one of the Squahdm or Shark family, named from 
the wing-like expansion of its pectoral fins, the 
Monk-fisn, Tiddle-fish, Shark-ray ; t-gold, standard 
gold ; -like, adv. ; -noble, see Angel 4 ; t-proof 
the gold standard of the a. ; -shot (Fr. ange), a kind 
of chain-shot, made of the (2 or 4) segments of a bullet, 
attached by chains to a disk ; t- water [for Angelica- 
water], a perfume, orig. consisting chiefly of Angelica, 
subseq. of ambergris rose, myrtle, arid orange-flower 
waters. 

Hence A'ngelhood, the condition of an a. ; a 
brotherhood of angels. fAnge’lify v. (rare), also 
A'ngelize v. (arch.), to make into or like an a. 
Angelo’latry, angel-worship Angelo’logy, that 
part of theology which treats of angels; doctrine as 
to angels. Angelo’phany, the visible manifestation 
of angels. 

A'ngelate. 1863. [f. Angelic a. 2 ] Chem. 
A salt of angelic acid. 

Angelet ^-nd^elet). 1481. [a. OFr. = It. 
angeletto, dim.; cf. eaglet. J ft. A gold coin ; 
a half-angel. 9. A little angel ; fig. a pretty 
child 1823. 

Angelic (sendee lik), a A 1485- [ad. Fr. an- 
gelique, ad. L. angelic us, a. Gr. ; see Angel. ] 
1. Of or pertaining to angels; of angel kind, 
a. Like an angel , hence, of superhuman intelli- 
gence, innocence, purity, sweetness, etc. 1510. 

x. The angelyk vi*.yon Caxion. Angelic Saluta- 
tion i, the Ave Mana (Luke i 28). Hi' a. guards 
Milt. [Satan’s] Wit and Angelick Faculties Steelk. 
a. Fair a. Eve Milt P. L . v. 74. Angelic doctor (i. e. 
spiritual as an angel) : Thomas Aquinas. 

Angelic, a* 1863. [f. next.] Chem. Of 

or derived from angelica ; as in Angelic acid 
CjHbO;!, occurring in the root of A. aich - 
angel ua, etc. 

|| Angelica (aend.^e-lika). 1578. [med.L. - 
herba angelica ‘ root of the Iloly Ghost x. 
An aromatic umbelliferous plant ( A . archange- 
lica , or A. officinalis), used in cookery and 
medicine ; the genus, of which the prec. plant 
is the type. Also attnb. 1641. a. Short for a. 
Angelica water (cf. Angel-water), b. Candied 
angelica root 1653. 

Angelical, a. 1509 [f. Angelic +-al.] i. 
^Angelic i (arch.). 9. = Angelic 2. 1577. 
8* Ol or pertaining to a divine messenger or 
pastor. Cf. Angel 2 (rare) 1678. Ilence 
Angelically adv. tAngeTicalnetss (rare). 

Angelina (send^elf na'i. 1663. [f. Angel; 
see -IN A.] Bot. A genus of Leguminosx, native 
esp. to tropical America. 

Angelot (arnrigcljlt). arch. 1525. [a. Fr , 
dim of OKr. angele : — L. angelus .] +1. A Fr. 
gold coin struck by Louis XI, bearing the 
image of St. Michael and the dragon ; also an 
Eng. piece coined at Paris by Henry VI. ta. 
A cheese, made in Normandy [and stamped 
with the coin. Littr 4 j -1719. 3. A musical 

instrument 1678. 

|| Angelas (se-nd^eltfs'). 1727. [I—, * Angelus 
domini nuntiavit Marirc *.] x. A devotional 
exercise commemoiating the Incarnation, in 
which the Angelic Salutation is thrice repeated, 
said by Roman Catholics, at morning, noon, 
and sunset, at the sound of a bell. 9. Short 
for Angelus-bcll 1847. 

a. Sofdy the A sounded Longf. 

Anger (ae-ggaj), sb. ME. [a. ON. cingr, 
f. root ang straitened ; cf. OE. ang- in Comb., 
and L. angere.] ti- That which pains or af- 
flicts, or the feeling which it produces, trouble, 
vexation, sorrow -1475. 9. The active feeling 

provoked against the agent ; passion, rage ; 
wrath, ire ME. 3. Inflammatory state of 
any part of the body ; physical pain. (Still 
dial.) ME. 

S. Syknesses and nngres Langl P. PI. a. A, which 
b a desire of revenge ; Hatred, which is inveterate a. 


Burton. A is the executive power of justice Man- 
ning. 3. Where the greatest a. and soreness still 
continued Temple (J ). Hence A’ngeriess a. 
A’ngerly adv. (arch.) f painfully j ffuriouslyj - An- 
grily i also as adj. : angry. 

Anger (se-ggsi), v. ME. [a. ON. atigra, f. 
angr\ see prec.] +1. To distress, vex, hurt 
-1440. 9. Hence, to make angry, enrage 

ME.; intr. (refl. pron. omitted.) rare. ME. t3. 
To irritate or inflame a sore -1760. 

a. You hnvpi both pleased and angered me Johnson. 
3. Itch most hurts when anger d to a sore Pope. 
lienee A’ngered ppl.a. provoked to WTath (lit. and 
fig.)\ inflamed; flushed as with rage. 

fA-ngild. [OE., f. An - pref. 1 ■» gildan to 
pay J In OE. law, compensation for injury. 
(Erron. taken later as ‘ single payment ’.) 

|| Angina (te-mi^ina, wndssrni, f. supposed 
L. angina). 1590. [L. ; cf. angere, and Gr. 

dyxovrj.] Path. 1. Quinsy. 9. (In full An- 
gina pectoris ) A dangerous disease, marked by 
sudden and severe pain in the lower part of 
the chest, with a feeling of suffocation ; called 
also breast-pang, heart-stroke , and spasm of the 
chest 1773. Hence A’uginous a. (sense a). 

Allgio-, n comb, form, repr. Gr. dyyriov n 
vessel. (Jcc. spelt angeio - ; but Roman 1 - Gr. 
ci. Exc. m sjend^i.fr (stress on o), pronunc. 
should be indjaiv, but ai’nd^iitf is common, 
angio-ca’rpian | Gr. Knpn 6 s],/iot. an angiocar- 
pous plant ; -ca-rpous a.. Hot having the huit 
in an envelope not constituting partol the calyx; 
•graph [Gr. -ypsupos], a kind of sphygmograph ; 
-graphy [Gr. -ypaepid], a description (a) of 
vessels, instruments, etc., used by any nation, 
(/fr) of the blood-vesseL ; -logy [Gr. -Aoy/al, 
the part of anatomy which treats of the blood- 
vessels ; -monospeTmous [ + Monosperm- 
OUs] a., Bot. bearing solitary seeds each in 
its own pod ; -scope [ Gr. -arevnos], an instru- 
ment for examining the capillary vessels of 
animals and plants ; -sperm | Gr. -oirtppos, f. 
anlppa], Bot. a plant which has its seeds en- 
closed in a seed-vessel ; opp. to gymnosperms ; 
-spe’rmal, -spe-rmatous, -spe rmous adjs. ; 
•sporoua [Gr. anopos] a., Bot having spores 
enclosed in a hollow receptacle, as the puff- 
ball, etc. ; -stomoua [Gr. -cropm, but cf. L. 
angere ior sense | a.. Conch., having a narrow’ 
opening, as some univalve shells ; -te’nic [ (Jr. 
tcf- stem of reivfiv] a., Aled. tending to stretch 
the blood-vessels : applied to inflammatory 
fevers ; -tomy [Gr. -rofiia], the anatomy of the 
blood-vessels. 

tA-ngiporL rare. 1647. [ad. L .angiportus, 
f. angere + parties. J A narrow entrance, or 
opening in a wall -1652. 

Angle (wng’l), j£. 1 arch. [OE. angul 
*angulr ; cf. L. uncus, angulus, and ant-."} 

I. A fishing-hook ; often also the line and rod 

OE. fa. fig. A person or thing that catches 
like a hook -1598. 8. [f. the vb.J An act 

of angling 1874. 

x. (iiue me mine A., wecle to th' Riuer Ant. 4 Cl. 

II. V. IQ. a. A woman, .is a very a., hir hrrt is a net 

| Bed us. vii. 26. Comb . a.-worm, a worm for bait. 

1 Angle (se-tjg’l), sb 2 ME. [a. Fr. :-L. an- 
gulum, dim. of *attgus ; cf. Gr. dyuos, L. angere 
and ank-. ] 1. The space included between 

two meeting lines or planes ; hence in Geom. 
the degree of inclination of two lines to each 
other. 9. The meeting-point of two lines 
not in the same direction. Also fig. 1605. 3. 

A corner, viewed (a) as a retreat, (b) as a pro- 
jection. Also fig. ME. 4. An outlying spot, a 
nook. Also fig. (arch.) ME. 5. A sharp pro- 
jeition; hence, an angular fragment. A\±o fig. 
1684. 6. Astrol. Any of the four * houses *, 

at the cardinal points of the compass ME. 

The inclination of two lines in the same plane is A 
plane angle, formed either by htraight lines ( recti- 
lineal ), or curved (curvilineal) ; if on the surface of 
a sphere it is ft spherical angle; the space included 
by more than two plane angles meeting at a point is 
a jo/W angle. From measurement by angle in physics, 
mechanics, etc., come such phrases as angle of applica- 
tion , depression } deviation , elevation , incidence , in- 
clination , position , ref ection , refraetion % repose , rest, 
traction, vision ; and To take the angle. 

*. At angles with : so placed as to form an a. with, 
opp. to parallel. On the angle s obliquely. 3. For 
truth will seek no angles 1655. No bonch nor a. 
PurrF.NHAM. 4. Whom I left . . In an odde A. ot the 


Isle Temp. 1. it 923. 3. The fractured angle! of 

upturned ice Kane. 

Comb . : a.-bar. the upright bar at the a. of a poly- 
gonal window; also — a. -iron ; -bead, a vertical Dead 
fixed to an exierior a., flush with the surface of the 
plaster; -brace, a piece of timber fixed to the adjacent 
sides of a quadrangular framing; -Iron, an L-s<>aped 
pie< e of iron, used to secure or strengthen frame- 
work ; -meter, an instrument for measuring angles, 
esp. a Clinomkiek; -sta ff -a. bead; -tie = a.-brace \ 
•wise, adv . 

Angle (fle-qg’l), j £.3 OE. [arl. L. Ang/us, 
pi. Angli, a. OTeut. *angli-, in OE. fngle (occ. 
Angle), the people of Angul, -ol, -el ( -Angle 
sb. 1 ) in Holstein, so called from its shape ; 
subseq. the ‘English' race.] pi. A I^ow- 
Germau tribe that settled in Britain, formed 
the kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and 
East Anglia, and finally gave their name to Lhe 
* English ’ people. 

Angle (a? ijg’ 1 ), vA 1496. [f. Angle sbJ ; 
cf. to hook.] 1. To fish with a hook and bait. 
Const.jkr, f to. Also trans. (rare.) 1866 a. fig. 
To use artful or wily means to catch a person 
or thing ; to ' fish Const, for. 1589. tAlso 
trans . -1683. 

I x. It is but a soiy Ijfe and an yuell to stande 
anglyo^e all day to catche a few fysshes 1530. a. 
Shee . . did a. for mee, madding my eagerne^se with 
her restraint Alts Hell v. ui. 212. Shooes which., 
angled their Charity, that pass d along Oldham. 
A*ngle, V.'* 1575. [ f. Angle sb Hi, 

intr. J o tun into a corner. 9. reft. To move 
in angles 1876. Hence A*ngled ppl. a. td riven 
into, or stationed in, a corn* r; placed al angles; 
having an angle oi angles; also -angled iiuomb 
Angleberry, anle-. 1600. [? var. of An- 
bury, or ang-berry . | A fleshy excrescence re- 
sembling a strawberry, found (jiowiug on the 
ieet of cattle, etc. 

Angler (oc ijglaj). 1553. [f. Angle v . 1 ] 

1. One who angles (lit. and fig) 9. Z.00L A 
Briush fish (Lophius piscatorial Linn.), so 
named from its preying on small fish, which it 
attracts by moving certain wormlike filaments 
attachi d 10 the head and mouth. Called also 
Sea Devil, I*rog or Toad Fish, and fishing 
Frog. 1766. 

Anglesite fseijgl/8ait>. 1837. [f. Angle sea 
(where first found) + -1 1 L. ] Aim. The name 
sulphate of lead, lead vitriol. 

Anglican (arijglikin), a. and sb. 1635. 
[ad. med.L. Anglicanus (Anglicana Bccle.ua , 
Magna Carta), f. Anglicus, f. Anglus Angle 
sb.*\ see - 1 C, -AN.] i. Of or belonging to the 
Church of England (esp. as reformed) and 
churches in communion therewith, and so de- 
pendent upon the see of Canterbury. 9. 
English, rare. x86o. B. sb. An adherent of 
the Anglican Communion. 1797. Hence An- 
glicanism 1846. 

x. A. orders Gladstone doctrine and discipline 
Macaulay. B. Whether Catliolirks, Anglicans, or 
Calvinists Burke. A. chant ; a harmonized melody 
nf turn «rr*in* fron'ioting eifh of a reciting note and 
a cadence) to which the psalms and the canticles aie 
commonly sung in the Anglican Communion- 

Anglicanism. 1846. [f. prec.] Adher- 
ence to the doctrine and discipline of the An- 
glican, as the genuine representative of the 
Catholic, Church. 

Anglicism (argglisiz’m). 1649. [f. Angli- 
cize ; see -ism.] 1. Anglic ized language ; 
hence, an idiom specially English. T9. An 
English fashion 1787. 8* English political 

principles or methods 1873. 

x. Dr. B. has abundance of pure Anglicisms in his 
Latin Bentley. 

Anglicize (x'ljglisdiz), v, 1748. [f. L. 

Anglicus + -i/e. ) To make English in form 
or character; to English. AEo intr \>are). 
Hence A ngliciza-tlon, the making English. 
Anglify (ce’ijglifei), v. 1751. [f. L. Angli + 
-FY. | ~ ptec. (Kathci out of use.) Hence 
Anglific&’tion. 

Angling ( a’ljgl \xf),vbl.sb. 1496. [f. A ngie 
v .*] The action or art of fishing with a rod. 
Also fig. 1674. 

Uncertain anglings for distinction Caelyls. 

A*nglish,a. rare. = Anglian. Carlyle. 
Anglo- (se-nglo), comb, form of L. Anglus 
English. For history see Anglo-Saxon. i. 
a. English, of England : as in Anglo-Catho- 
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Lie, -Saxon ; a.-Danish* pertaining to the 
Danes in England; -French* the French retained 
and separately developed in England ; -Latin, 
Anglicized Latin ; a,- Judaic, -Jewish , -Nor- 
man, b. Of English race, origin, descent, as 
A nglo-A mcrican , etc. a. English and ; English 
in connexion with * as Anglo-Russian, etc. 
Anglo-Catholic. 1841. [see Anglo-.] 

A. adj. Catholic of the Anglican communion. 

B. sb. x. Hist, An Englishman who, without 

wishing to sever the English from the Catholic 
Church, was in favour of its national indepen- 
dence 1858. 3. Modem, A member of the 

Church of England who maintains its 'catholic* 
character 1849. Hence Anglo-Catholicism, 
Catholicism of the Anglican type. 

Anglo-Indian (crggl^rnman), a, and sb. 
1861. | Angix> 1 b.J (A person) of British birth, 
now or formerly resident in India ; also, of mixed 
European and Indian parentage, Eurasian. 
A'ngloman, -e. rare. i860, [a. Fr. anglo- 
vtane\ see Anglomania.] Anglomaniac. 
Anglomania (oeggU>,m£*nia). Occas. an- 
glomany. 1787, [f. Anglo- + Gr. /savin, after 
Fr. anglomante .] A mania for what is English. 
Hence Anglomaniac sb. a rabid partisan of 
what is English (rare). 

Anglopliobe (ae*ggl<M0ub). 1866. [a. Fr.] 
One afflicted with Anglophobia. 
Anglophobia. 1816. [f. Anglo- 4 Gr. 

-1 <pofiia . ] Intense fear or hatred of England. 
Augloplio'bici. (rare), Anglophobist (rare) 
■■ Anglophobic. 

Anglo-Saxon (a;:ggta|S3e-ks<>n), ^ anf ^ a 

[I ’roo. ad. L. A nglo-Saxones , - Saxonicus . in 
which Anglo- is advb. Hence = Enghsh 
Saxons, opp. to Ald-Seaxan, or Old-Saxons of 
the continent. Oi ig. Angli Saxones (two 

words), whence Angli-, and finally A nglo- 
Saxones. In OK* use, rare in the Eng. foim.] 
1. English Saxon, Saxon of England ; opp. 
prig, to the ' Old Saxons ' of the continent. 
Hence, opp. also to the Angles. A. sb. (the 
only con temporary use) OE. B. adj. In 
N.E.D. and in this Dictionary, the language of 
England bef. 1100 is called OE. ; Anglo-Saxon 
when used -the Saxon (as opp. to the Anglian) 
dialects of OE. a. Extended to the entire 
Old English people and language before the 
Norman Conquest. (This use dates from 
Camden. Subseq. the word was explained as 
» Angle 4 S txon, a union of Angle and Saxon, 
whence Anglo- a, q. v.) A sb. 1610. B. adj. 
(absol. The Old English language.) i6xo. 3. 
Used rheL for hnghsh in its ethnological sense. 
A 1853. B. adj. 1840. Hence Anglo- 
Sa*xondom, the Anglo-Saxon domain the 
Anglo-Saxons collectively ; rhet. for Great 
Britain and the Unite 1 States. Anglo-Saxon* 
lain. a. Anything peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; esp. a woid, phrase or habit of speech 
belonging to the Old English. b. The senti- 
ment of being Anglo-Saxon (sense 3) ethno- 
logically ; a belief in the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Angola (ilrgg^a 1&). 1837. A corruption of 
Angora ; the fabric made of Angora wool. 
Angor (wqg&i). ME. [a* OKr. L. an- 
gorem. Now only Med .] fi. Anguish -1711. 
a. spec. A feeling of anxiety and constriction in 
the precordial region ; cf. angina 1666. 

Angora (&ggo*‘r&). 1833. [mod. f/Ayievpa 
Ancyra.] i. A town in Asia Minor, giving its 
name to a goat, and to its silk-like wool ; also 
to a cat, etc. a. The fabric Angola 1867. 
Angostura; see Anqustura. 

Angry (m-ggri), a. ME. [f. Anger sb. + 
-v 1 ; cf. hungry. Com par, -er, -est. ] ti» Full of 
trouble actively, troublesome -1667 ; affected 
by trouble, vexed -1485. a. Feeling or show- 
ing resentment against the agent or cause of 
trouble; enraged, wrathful. Const, at, about 
the occasion; at, with the person. ME. 3- 
Moved or excited by anger 1509. 4. Look- 

ing or acting as if in anger ME.; red (rare) 
163a. 5. Habitually under the influence of 

anger, choleric, passionate (arch.) ME 0. 
Inflamed, smarting 1579. 7. Sharp, keen 

(rare) ME. 

a. A letters to his angrier mistress (mod.). A with 
you lien. V iv. i. 917, at him Timon 111. in. i> J. 
The a. trade of war Cotton. 4. Now. .Doth. . wane 
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bristle his a. crest Shaks. John iv. lii. 149. An angrie 
countenance Prop. xxv. 93. A masses of cloud Tyn- 
dall. Sweet rose, whose hue angrie and brave (etc.] 
G. Herbkrt. 5. Honour, this busie, a. thing Kowc. 
I never ate with angrier appetite Tbnnyson. 
ence A ngrily adv. A'ngrinesa. 

Angstrom (unit). 1921. [The name of 
A. J. Angstrbm, a Swedish physicist.] A hun- 
dred-millionth of a centimetre, used in express- 
ing short wave-lengths (abbrev. A. U.). 

Anguiform (&'ngwifpjm), a, 1800. [f. L. 
anguis + -porm. J Snake-shaped. 

[Anguille, anguelle. 1500. [a.Fr. :-L 
anguilla, dim. of anguis. ] A sort of small 
worms cast up by sick hawks. lienee An- 
guMliform a. eel-shaped. 

Anguillule (deggwi*li«l). i860, [f. L. an 
guilla. ] A small eel-shaped creature; esp. one 
of the Anguillulidse or eels found in sour 
paste or vinegar. 

Anguine («*ggwin), a. 1657. [a. L. an- 
guinus, i. anguis .J Of or resembling a snake 
or serpent. 

Anguineous (seggwrn/hs), a. rare. 1656 
If, as prec.; see -kous.] Snake-like; as in 
Newton’s Anguineous Hyperbola 
Anguish (arggwij), so. [ME. anguise , an- 
gotse , a. OFr. anguis se , angoisse : — L. august ia , 
f. root angu - in ang(u)ere. J Formerly with pi. 
Excruciating or oppressive bodily or mental 
suffering; pain, or grief. 

Anguysslics as of the child berere Wiclip Jer, iv. 3*. 
One paine is lesned by anoihera a. Rom . 4* Jul. u ii. 
47. 1 wil speake in the a. of my spirit Job viL 11. 

Anguish (ae-ggwij), v. ME. [a. OFr. an- 
gutssier, angoissier L. angus/iare; see prec.] 
To distress with severe pain or grief, excruciate. 
Also intr. (refl. pron. omitted.) Hence An- 
guished ppl. a. sorely distressed ; expressing 
pain. 

A'nguishous, a. Obs. or dial. ME. [a. OFr. 
angunsus, later -otsseux : — late L. angustiosum; 
see Anguish sb.] Tormenting -1554; distressed 
-ME.; anxious -1503. 

Angular (se-ggixil&i), a. 1597. [ad. L. 
angu laris', see Angle.] i. Having an angle 
or angles, sharp-cornered 1598. a. Constitut- 
ing, placed in or at, an angle 1597; measured 
by angle 1674. 3. Having the joints and 

bones prominent Of action ; Jerky, abrupt, 
awkward. 1850. 4. Stiff and formal; unac- 

commodating; cantankerous 1840. 

1. A. handwriting 1863. a. An a. aperture of 6o°. 
*1 he a. female in black bombazine Holmes. Many 
ws and a deal of a. politeness Hawthorne. Hence 
A’ngularly adv. in or with angles ; at (acute) angles; 
in an a. manner; see Angllau 3. 

Angularity (aeggiwlse rlti). 1642. [f. L. 

angularis + -ITY. ] z. The quality or state of 
being Angular, concr. in pi. Angular outlines, 
sharp corners 1853. 0. Want of rounded 

outliue. Of manner : Crankiness. 1848. 

Angulate (arggitfl/t), a. 1794- [ad. L. an- 
gu/atus, angulare, f. angulus . ] Formed with 
corners; angled. Hence A’ngddate v. to make 
cornered. A*ngulately adv. with angles or 
corners. Angula*tion, a making angulate ; an- 
gular formation or position. 

Angulato- (se ggidlrit*?), comb. f. L. angu - 
latus used advb. Angulately. 

Angulo- (aengitfD), comb. f. L. angulus 
(see Angle sb/) used advb., as in a.-dentate , 
angularly toothed. 

Angulo*meter. rare . 1859. [f, prec.] An 
instrument for measuring external angles. 

A ngulcse, a. rare. * Angulous. 
Anguloso- (seggiwliTu’s#), comb. f. L. an- 
gulosus, used advb., as in a.-gibbous , gibbous 
with the curved sides almost forming angles. 
Angulous (arngiiJUs), a. ? Obs. 1656. fa. 
Fr. anguleux, ad. L. an gulosus.) Having angles 
or corners ; angular. 

II Anguria («ggiu»Ti&). 1611. [L., f. Gr. 
dyyou/xo*.] Hot. A plant of the gourd family ; 
also its fruit 

fAngu-st, a. 1599. [a. Fr. anguste, ad. L. 
angustus , f. angers, J Strait, compressed -x66x. 
Angu -state, a, 1847. Tad. L. angustatus ; 
see prec.] Narrowed, as leaves at the base. 
Hence Anguata-Uon* contraction. 

Augusts- (iggiMti), comb. f. L. angustus 
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narrow ; as in angusti foliate, -ous narrow-leaved* 

angustirostrate , with narrow beak. 

til Angu -stia. rare. [L.] Straits. Sir T. 

Browne. 

Angustu ra* or Angostura. 1791. A 
town on the Orinoco, now Ciudad Bolivar. It 
gives its name to a bark, the produce of Galipea 
or Cusparia febrifuga , a febrifuge and tonic. 
tAnna*ng* v. ME. only. [var. Ahang:— 
OE. ahtfn.J To hang, trans. and intr. 
Anharmonic (9e:nhajmp*nik), a. 1863. 
[ad. Fr. anharmonique , f. Gr. dv- 4* -Appovacfo.] 
Math. Not harmonic. Applied to the section 
of a line by four points A, B, C, D, when their 
AB 

mutual distances are such that 7^3 is unequal to 

AD Cn 

£1^ ; the ratio between these two quotients is 

called the anharmonic ratio of AC. 
Anhelation (senhi'Di-Jan). arch. 1623. [a. 
Fr., ad. L. anhelattoncm\ see next.) i. A 
ditfaculty with breathing, panting; asuima. a. 
fig. Panting, aspiration (after) 1631. 
fAnhe le, v. ME. I a. OFr. ancler, anhekr 
• — L. anhelare . ] x . ? To blow, puff ME. only, 

a. fig. To pant for, aspire to -1536. 
t Anhedous, a. 1661. [f. L. anhelus + -ous.] 
Short of breath, panting -1684. 

Anhidrotic (amhidrp-tik), a. 1880. [f. Gr. 
Av + IfyjcuTixos, f. 15/>btt.] Med. Tending to 
check perspiration. As sb. [sc. medicine .] 
Anhistous (rcnhi'sDs), a. x88o. [T. Gr. 

&v 4 \(tt 6 v + -ous ; cf. Fr. anhiste. ] Biol. Of 
tissue : Without recognizable structure. 

Anhungered (senhzrngajd), ///. a. arch. 
ME. [Alteration (cf. Enhunglrkd) of t of 
hungered: see AhungERld. Cf. An- x.] x. 
Overcome with hunger, hungry. 9. fig. Eagerly 
desirous 1848. 

t An-hu-ngry, a. rare. 1607. [var. of a- 
hungry (see A-hungered).] Hungry -i68r. 
Anhydride (aenhai-draid). 1863 [f. Gr. 

&vvbpos+- IDE.] Chetn. A compound mrmed 
by the union of oxygen with another element, 
without hydrogen, but which, on exposure to 
water, absorbs hydrogen and becomes an acid. 
Also called anhydrous acids, because produced 
by expelling the water from oxy-acids. 
Anhydrite (sen hai-drait). 1831. [f. as prec. 
+ -li e. J Min. Anhydrous gypsum or sulphate 
of lime. 

Anhydro- (aenhai-dw), combining form of 
next, as in anhydro-borate, etc. 

Anhydrous (senhardras), a. 1819. [f. Gr. 
awSpos + -OUS.] 1. Chem. Having no water in 
its composition : said of salts, crystals, destitute 
of water of crystallization, etc. 9. transf 
Sapless, dried up 1872. var. Anhydric. 
i|A*nicut, aim-. 1784. [Anglo-lnd. ad. 
Tamil. J The dam constructed across a river 
to fill, and regulate the supply of, the irrigating 
channels. 

Anidioma-tic* -al, a. rare* Landor’s sub- 
stitutes for unidiomatic , -al. 
f Anie*ntise, -ish* v. ME. [a. OFr. ani- 

entiss-, anientir, f. d + nient, mod. nlant : — late 
L. *neentem ; see Entity and -ish.] x. To 
bring to naught, annul, destroy -1483. 9. To 
bring low, reduce -1530. var. Anle*nte. Hence 
tAnie’ntisemexit* annihilation. 

Anigh (knar). 1773- (f. Nigh ; intended 
as arch. Cf. near , anear. J adv . Nigh 1868. 
prep. Near to 1773. 

Anight (inapt), adv. arch. [OE. on niht 
(a for proclitic on).'] By night, at night. 

They mete neuer but a nyght MB. 

Anights (finai'ts), adv. arch . 1440. [fusion 
of on niht % and nihtes advb. gen.] — prec., 
though -s is occas. taken as pi. 

Such [men] os sleeps a-nights JuL C. l iL *03. 

Anil (ee'nil). 1581. [a. Fr. or Pg. ad. (nit.) 
Arab.] z. The Indigo shrub 171a. a. The 
indigo dye 1581. 8- Formative of names of a- 

ni! 1 ne compounds and derivatives; as anUamic 
- Phenylamic* chlonuiil C c CLO.. 

Anile (aemail), a . 1659. [ad. L. anilis, f* 
anttt. ] Of or like an old woman ; weak-minded. 
Andie (kni lik), a. 1663, [1 Anil.] 1 . 
Of or pertaining to anil; as in Anilii (or Indi- 
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f*p tic) Acid i860. 9. *anflic In comb. = of 

aniline. 

Anilide (ae*nilaid). 1863. [f. Anil + -idk, = 
Aniline am)ide. J Chem. A species of alkala- 
mnie related to aniline as amides to amines : 
heme called phcnylamide \ 

Aniline (ee nilain). 1850. [f. Anil + -ink.] 
( hem* A chemical base yielding many beautiful 
dyes; obtained orig. by distilling indigo with 
caustic potash, now from coal-tar, etc. It is a 
colourless, oily, aromatic, volatile liquid, C„H 
(Nil,), which may be viewed as ammonia in 
which one hydrogen atom is replaced by the 
compound radical phenyl C 6 H S , hence also 
call' d Phenylamine. Also at t rib, 1864. 

Anility (ani'Hti). 1623. [ad. L. anilitatem ; 
sec Anile.] The state of being an old woman ; 
dotage. In fig. use stronger than senility. 
t A uimadve rsal. [f. Animadvert, after 
reversal.) The faculty of perceiving ; conscious- 
ness. More. 

Animadversion (a^nimfidva-jjan). 1599. 
[ad. L. animadversionr n\ see Animadvert.) 
Ti. The action ortheiaculty of noticing -1795 
(with pi ) notice, monition, warning -1712. 2 

The action of taking judicial cognizance of 
offences, and of inflicting punishment; concr. 
with pi. a penal visitation (arch.) 1646. 3. The 
utterance of criticism or reproof 1599 ; concr. a 
criticism, esp . one implying censure 1599. 

a. A power wheue lightest measure of a. would be 
banishment Alison, 3. (A temper J of a. and cavil M. 
Pattisun. 3. Some sharp animadversions Hallam. 

i A nimadveTsive, a, 1642. [See Anim- 
advert and -ive.] Percipient -1685. 
Animadvert (se nim&dv5\it), v. 1637. [ad. 
L. animadvert ere, ong. two words anim(um 
advertere.] ti. trans. To turn the mind to, 
observe -1679. a * intr. To take note, remark, 
bethink oneself. Const, simply , or with that 
(a*ch.) 1642. 3. intr. To take judicial cogni- 

zance of; hence , to pioceed by way of punish- 
ment or censure (an h.) 1671. 4. To comment 

critically (on) 1665. 

3. The law will a. hereon as an injury Blackstonk. 
4. To a. on defects Hai lam. Hence Amimad- 
ve’rter, also -ve*rsor, one who animadverts (arch.) 
Animal (ae-nimkl). 1541. [a. L. animal \ 
for ammale adj. neut. f. anima. As sb. hardly 
in Eng. bef. end of 16th c. ; not in Bible 1611.] 

A. sb. 1. A living being, endowed with sensa- 

tion and voluntary motion, but in the lowest 
forms distinguishable from vegetable forms only 
by evident relationship to other anim.il forms 
1602. a. One of the lower animals; a brute 
or beast, as distinguished from man. (Often 
limited pop. to quadrupeds, and fam. to those 
used by man.) 1600. 3. A human being in 

whom the animal nature has the ascendancy. 
Cf. creature 1588. 4. slang. var. for * hog ’ 

in ' go the whole hog ’ 1838. +5. ellipt . in pi 
Animal spirits -16 47. 

1. What a piece of work is a man ! . . the Parragon 
of Animals Haml. 11. ii. 20. When an organism re- 
ceives nutritive matter by a mouth ..it is called an a. 
Owen. a. He. feasts the a. he dooms his feast 
Pope. We fastened our animals to trees round the 
camp-fire {mod.). 3. He l> onely an a*, ondy sensi- 

ble in the duller parts L. L. L. iv. ii. 27. 

B. ad/. [orig. = Fr. animal, ad. L. animalis. 

Like L. animalis, treated in mcd. Eug, occas, 
as a deriv. of anima, evens, of animus, but in 
mod. use connected with the sb. animal only.] 
"tx. Connected with sensation, innervation, ana 
will; opp. to vital and nature /. Occas. ■ 
psychical, See Animal Spirits. -1668. 2. 

Of or pertaining to the functions of animals ; 
opp. to intellectual and spiritual 1651, 3. 

Carnal; opp. to moral, spiritual 1633. 4. = 

sb. used attrib.; opp. to vegetable 1646. 

*. Motions proceeding from sense . . called a. motions 
Hobbes. a. The A (Economy 1718. The mere a. 
courage of the soldier Freeman. 3. The a. nature 
..the a. appetites Froude. 

Comb, and phrases : a. charcoal, that formed by 
charring a. substance ; a. electricity, that developed 
in certain animals, as the torpedo and electric eel; 
a. food ; a. flower, one of the actinozoa, as the sea- 
anemone ; a. heat, the constant temperature main- 
tained within the bodies of living animals \ a. king- 
dom, the whole species of animals viewed scientific- 
ally, as one of the three great divisions of natural 
objects; a. magnetism *= Mesmerism j a. myth, 
one founded upon the habits of animals; a. painter. 
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painting, piece ; a. plant, a zoophyte or polype, 
as coral ; a* world. 

Hence Anima'lic a. rare. fA'nlmaliah a. of the 
nature of an a. Cudwoeth* 

Animalcula, sb. pi . ; ice Animalcule. 
Animalcular (senimae Ikitfl&i), a. rare. 
1753. Of or pertaining to animalcules 1765, or 
tuniraalculism -1807. var. AnimaTculine. 
Animalcule (aenima Ikiifl). 1509, [ad. L. 
animalculum , dim. of animal. Often used in 
the L. form, with pi. animalcula (which pi. is 
occ. made a sing, with pi. animalcule).] ti. 
A small or tiny animal, as a mouse, or any in- 
vertebrate -1831. a. A microscopic animal : 
esp. of the Rot if era and Infusoria 1677. 

z. The barest of created animalcules, the Spider 
Carlyle. 

Animalculism (animrcdkiiTliz’m). 1874. 
[f. as prec. +-ISM.] Phys. or Path. The theory 
that animalcules are (x) the germs of life, and 
(2) the cause of diseases, and thus explain phe- 
nomena. Hence AnimaTculist, an adherent 
of A.; one who makes a study of animalcules. 
tAnimalHlio. [dim. of Animal alter It.] 
A tiny animal. Ho WELL. 

Animalism (a? nim&liz’m). 1831. [f. as 

prec. + -ism."] 1. Animal activity; sensuality. 

9. The doctrine which views men as mere ani- 
mals 1857. 3. A merely sensual being (rare) 

1868. 

1. Healthy a. Kingsley. A face without a ve«uige 
of a. 1868. 3 (lirls, Hetairai, ..Hired animalisms 
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Animalist (se nim&list). 1837. [f. as prec.-t- 
-ist. | 1. One who takes the ' animal * side of 

a discussion. 2. An adherent of Animalism 2; 
a sensualist 1851. 3. -- Animalculist 1874. 

Animality ^aenima-’ llti). 1615. [a. Fr. ani- 
malitl, f. animal adj. ; see -ity. Cf. humanity .] 

1. The sum of the animal qualities and func- 

tions ; vital power. 2. T he merely animal 
nature, as opp. to the moral and spiritual; ani- 
malhood 1646. 3. Animal nature, life ; opp. 

to vegetable or inorganic 1647. 4. The animal 

series 1770. 

a. Ignorance and a. (modi). A and primitive bar- 
barism (mod.). 

Animalize (senim&laiz), v. 1741. [f, ANI- 
MAL + -IZL. ) ti. To represent in animal form. 

2. To convert into animal substance 1770. 3. 

To reduce to animal nature; to sensualize 1806. 

3. Has sensualized and aniinalized its character 
Arnold. Hence A‘nimallza*tion, the act of animal- 
izing (senses 2, 0« |i distribution of animal existence, 
animal population. [Fr.] 

An im ally (ae’nimkli), adv. 1600. [f. as 

prec. +-I,Y 2 .] ti. Psychically, in respect of the 
anima, animal soul -1678. 2. Physically, opp. 

to intellectually 1866. 

Animal splrits(formerly, spirit) [see An- 
imal, adj. 1. ) ti . orig. The supposed 1 spirit ' 
or principle of sensation and voluntary motion ; 
answering to nerve fluid, nerve force, nervous 
action -t 777. ta. Nerve, animal courage 
-1719. 3. coll. pi. Nervous vivacity, healthy 

animalism 1739. 

3. She had high animal spirits Miss Austen. 
fA-nimant, a. rare. 1677. [ad. E. ani- 
mantem\ see Animate.] Having hfe ; ani- 
mated 1678. As sb. [sc. creature . ] 1677. 

+ Anima *stic, a. 1651. [ad. med.L. ani- 
masticus. A hybrid; cf. onomastic.'] Spiritual, 
opp. to material ; occ. =* Animate -1855. tAs 
sb. Psychology. Sir W. Hamilton. 
Animate (aenim/t ),///. a. and sb. 1546. 

! ad. L. ammatus, animare , f. anima.] A* pfle. 
and adj. ti. pple. Animated, inspired -16.40. 
2. adj. Endowed with life 1605. 3* Lively 

i8oz. 4. Pertaining to animals 1828. 

a. Phylosophers . . have affirmed the .. loadstone to 
be a. 1605. 

B. t t 3. A living thing -1669. 

Animate (ce*nim^t), v . 1538. [f. prec.] 

1 . To give life to, quicken, vivify 154a. a. To 
give the appearance of life to (arch.) 1612. 8. 

To impart vividness or interest to, enliven 1670. 
4. To fill with boldness, inspirit 1538; t intr. to 
become animated -1782 . 5* To inspire, incite 

6. To actuate, or put in motion 2646. 
*• Poetry . .which.. animates matter Johnson. 3, 
To a. a play F lecknob, the song Pope. 4. The shout- 
ing animates their hearts Drydbn. 5. Animated by 
religious zeal Marlow*. 6. Motion . . which animates l 
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the bullet Tyndall, Hence Amimatingly adv. 
A'nimative a. having the faculty of animating, 
A'nimator, -er, he who or that which animates. 
Animated (srnim^tUd),///. a. 153a. [f. 
prec. + -ED. ] x. Endowed with life 1534; fig. 

appearing alive 2711. a. Full of activity; 
spirited; vivacious 1585. 3. Inspired, actuated, 
encouraged 1532. $+• Pertaining to animated 
beings 1753. 

x. Animated Nature*, that portion which la alive | 
the animal world. A waters 1827. Heroes in a. 
marble frown Pore. a. The discussion was a. Pres- 
cott. 3. Our newly a. common enemies Milt, 4. 
A. pathology 1753. Hence A'nimatedly adv . 
Animation (uenim* 1 jan). 2597. [ad. L. 
animattonem\ see Animate.] 1. The action 
of animating (see Animate v,) m , quickening. 
2. The state of being alive, animateness (arch.) 
1615. g. Vivacity, sprightlincss 17 90. t4« 

Inspiration -1664; esp. encouragement -1680. 

x. The fourth act thatgoeih to mnkc man, is called 
A. Howell. a. Suspended a. 1837. 3. Johnson., 

talked with great a. Boswell 4. A great a. of my 
.endeavours 16 1 6. 

llAnimd (a-nim?, ce*nimi), sb. 1577. [Fr., 
? - * alive' with insects; or a native name. J A 
name for resins, esp. that obtained from a West 
Indian tree (Hytnenxa Lourbaril). 

|i Anim6 (aTiim*), a. 1731. [Fr.] Her. In 
action and showing a desire to fight ; having 
the eves, etc. of a different tincture from the 
animal itsell. 

Animine (se’nimoin). 1863. [f. Anim(al 
+ -ine.] Chem. An organic base obtained 
from bone-oil, etc. 

Animism (smimiz’m). 1832. [f. L. anima 
+ -ism. j 1. The doctrine of the am >-ta ntuttdi 
(Stahl 1720); the doctrine that the phenomena 
of animal life are produced by an immaterial 
anima, or soul, distinct from matter. 9, The 
attribution of a living soul to inanimate objects 
and natural phenomena 1866. 8. By exten- 

sion : Spiritualism; the belief in the existence 
of soul or spirit apart from matter 1880. 

a. Polytheism . . lakes very largely the form of a. 
1877. Hence A nimist, an adherent of a. Anl - 
mi’fitlc a. of or bi longing to a. or animists. 
Animosity (eemmp*sTti). ME. [a. Fr. ani* 
mositl, f. L. animositatem , f. animosus. j tx. 
Spiritedness, courage -1670. 2. Excitement of 

feeling against any one; active enmity 1605. 

x. Confirming his wavering hand unto the a. of that 
Attempt Sir ’ 1 . Browne. a. The more affinity there 
is bet wet n theological parties, the greater commonly 
is their a. Hume. 

f A*nimous, rx. rare. 1620. [a. Fr. animeux, 
ad. I-. animosus , f. Animus.] Spirited; also, 
hot tempered. 

Animus (ae*nim#s). No pi. 1831. [a. L.] 
Actuating feeling, bias, animating (usu. hostile) 
temper; hence, animosity. 

Anion (ami^n). 1834. [a. Gr. &vt6v a thing 
going up, f. dviivau.] F.lectr , Faraday s terra 
for an ion carrying a negative charge of elec- 
tricity by virtue of which it is attracted, on 
electrolysis, to the anode. Cf. Cation. 

Anifk-, Chem. comb, form of L. ant sum t 
anise, forming names of compounds derived 
fiom oil of anise, as A’nisoi, short for anisic 
aldehyde , etc. 

A nisanthous (s^nsisae-njws), a. 1880. [f. 
Gr. avioof + avOos + -ous. J Dot. Having peri- 
anths of different form. 

Anisated (oc nis*<ted), ppl. a. 1880. [cf. 
Fr. an is/.] Mixed or flavoured with aniseed. 
Anise (ae-nis). [ME. anys, - eys , -ese, a. Fr. 
ams : — L. an i sum , a. Gr. &rtoo¥\ see Anet.] 
. An umbelliferous plant (Pimptnella Ani- 
sum), a native of the Levant, anciently confused 
with the Dill (Anethum graveoiens), prob the 
anise of the Bible of x6xx. 9. fig. Soe Matt. 
xxiii. 23. 1741. 

Aniseed (se*nisfd). ME. I* The seed of 
the anise. Also attrib. 1698. 9. Anisette 

(rare) 1756. 

|| Anisette (anizet). 1837. [Fr., in full And* 
sette de Bordeaux , f. Anise 4 ~ette dim.] A 
liqueur flavoured with aniseed. 

Anisic (aeni-zik), a . [mod. f. Anise + -ic.] 
Of or derived from anise, as in a. series , acid , etc. 
Aniso-» comb, form of Gr. dnaot unequal. 
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ANISOTROPIC 

l formative esp. of negatives of corresponding 
terms in Iso-. 

a nieo’-bryous [Gr. 0pvtiv] a ,, Bot. — aniso- 
dynamous ; -dacty’lic [Gr. bdiervKot] a., 
y.ool. unequal-toed (said of those insessorial 
birds called Anisodactyles) ; -dy*namoua [Gr. 
tvvapii) a. 9 Bot . growing more strongly on one 
side of the axis than on the other; -gynoua 
[Gr. 7 vvif] a., Bot, having the carpels not equal 
in number to the sepals; -meric [Gr. fsipoi] a., 
Chem. not composed of the same proportions 
of the same elements; ■sneroua [see prec.] a ., 
not having equal, or the same number of. parts, 
unsym metrical; esp, in Bot . haviiig unequal 
numbers of parts in different whorls; •me'tric 
[Gr. fjtirpov J a of unequal measurement, con- 
sisting of unequal or non-symmetrical parts; 
-metro *pia [Gr. pirpov + c&7ra], Path, in- 

equality m the refractive power of the two eyes; 
•metro-pic a.; -pe-talous [Gr. irfratov] a., 
Bot. with unequal petals ; -phyllous [Gr. 
4 >i 5 AAov] a., Bot • with unequal leaves; -pterona 
[Gr. nrep6v]a., having unequal wings; esp. in 
Bot . of fruit, flowers, etc. ; -ate’monous [Gr. 
arijpuuv] a,, Bot. having the stamens unequal 
in number to the petals or sepals ; -ethe-nlc 

i Gr. cBirot] a., of unequal strength ; -stomous 
Gr. (TTofui ] a., Bot. having unequal mouths, 
as in a calyx unequally divided; -tropol, -tro- 
potis a. Anisotropic; -tropy [Gr. -rpoiria], 
the quality of being anisotropic, seolotropy. 
Anisotropic (wnni s*rtr*rpik), a. 1879. [f. 
Gr. dneros + rpom/cos, f. Tpoiros.] Possessing 
the power both of right- and left-handed polar- 
ization; acolotropic. 

Anker (seqk-M); also ankor, anchor. 
1673. [a. Du. (and Ger.), of unkn. origin.! 

1. A liquid measure used in various parts. That 
of Rotterdam, once used in England, holds 10 
old wine or 8V S imi>erial gallons. 9. A cask or 
keg of the above capacity 1750. 

Ankerite (ae-qk^roitj. 1843. [f. Prof. Anker 
of Styria. } Min . A mineial closely allied to 
Dolomite, with the magnesia largely replaced 
by iron, with or without magnesia. 

Ankle, ancle (arqkT). [Two forms: (1) 
OE. ancUow\ (a) mod. ankle , ancle , earlier an- 
kyl, prob. ME. from Norse. The latter, f. root 
ank -, L. ang- t is the ong. Teut. form.] The 
joint which connects the loot with the leg; the 
slender part between this and the calf. 

Hia stockings, downc gincd lo his Anckle Han,!. 
11. i. 80. Hence A'nkled ppL a. furnished with 
ankles (rare). 

Anklet (arqklcft. 183a. [f. prec. + -LKT, 
after bracelet.] An ornament or fetter for the 
ankle. 

Ankylose,-osis, vnrs.of A nciiyi,osr,-osis. 
Anlace (arni&s, -ta). ark. ME. [ v ] A 
short two-edged knile or dagger, broad at the 
hilt, and tapenng to a point, formerly worn at 
the girdle. (Obs. bef. 1500. Used loosely by 
mod. poets.) 

fA-nleL 1557. [a. OFr. anclct, dim. of anel 
: — L. anellus, dim. of an ulus.'] A small ring 
-1660. 

Anna (ae’nfi). 1797. [a. Hind.] An East 
Indian money of account; the zhth part of 
a rupee. 

TJ In Anglo-Indian speech 4 a 6-anna share* - %fl> 
*4 annas of dark blood -a quadroon, etc. 

Annabergite(andbo-igoit). 185a. [f .Anna- 
berg, in Saxony; sce-lTB.] Mm. A hydrous 
arsenate of nickel, apple-green in colour, occur- 
ring in capillary crystals, or as an earthy mass. 
A -final, sb. sing, foim of Annals. Hence 
tA*xmal v. to compose annals, chronicle (rare). 
A'lmaliam, annal-writing (t are). A'unaliat, a 
writer of annals; also ellipt. and transf. A*n- 
nalistlc a. of or proper to die annalist or annals. 
tA*nnaUM v. to chronicle. 

Annals (acn&lz), sb. pi. 1536. [ad- L. an- 
nates (sc. libri), ] 1# A narnitive of events 

written year by year 1563; sing, the record of 
a single year, or a single item, in a chronicle 
1699; also at t rib. au Historical records gener- 
ally 1581. g» Masses said for die space of a 
year 1536. 

x. Annals . . contain the mere jottings down of uncon 
■ected events Sturm. The annal of that year Bent- 
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ley. attrib. The annal Text Milt. a The short 
and simple annals of the poor Gray. 

1 A-nnary. [f. L. annus + -ary ; cf. diary.] 
An annual record. Fuller. 

Annates (se-nr'ts, -cts). 1534. [a. Fr. an- 
nate, ad. med.L. annata , whence ann/e .] 1. 
The first-fruits, or one year's revenue, paid to 
the Pope by bishops, etc., of the R.C. Church 
on their appointment to a see or benefice. 

The annates of English benefices, transferred to the 
Crown at the Reformation, were giMen up in the reign 
of Queen Anne to form the fund known as Queen 
Anne's Bounty, 

a. Sc. Law. A half-year’s salary, in addition 
to the stipend, which is legally due to the exe- 
cutors of a deceased minister 1571. 

Anneal i&nl'l), v . OE. [f. An- pref. 1 4 
OK. i elan to burn, perh. modified (in sense 3) 
by OFr. neeler , n icier to enamel : — L. nigellare, 
f. nigrum.] fi. To set on fire, kindle (lit. and 
Jig ) -ME. ta. To subject to the action of fire; 
to fire, bake, fuse, glaze -1668. 3. To burn in 

colours upon glass, earthenware, or metal, to 
enamel by encaustic process (arch.) X580. 4. 

To toughen alter fusion by exposure to con- 
tinuous and slowly diminished heat, as glass, 
steel, etc. 1664. Also fig. 

3. When thou dost a. in gL.sse thy storie G. Hkrbert. 
4. fig. 'I he mind fo strengthen and a. Scott. Hence 
Aniiea'ler, he who or that whu.h anneals (rare). 

tAnne ct,^. 1531. [ad.L .annectere.] » An- 
nex -1737. 

Annectent (anek tent), 0. 1826. [ad.L.cn- 
ntctentem ; see prec.] Joining on, connecting. 
Transitional or a. characters Owen. 

Annelid; e ^scnclid). 1834. [a.Fr. annt 
hde, {. as next j 'fiool. sb. One of the Annelida, 
adj. Of or pertaining to the Annelida 1855. 
vars. Anne’lldan a. and sb., AnnelPdion a. 

|| Annelida (dne'lidd), sb.pl. 1834. [mod. 
L. f. Vx.annelis (Lamarck 1801), ringed, f. OFr. 
annel : — L. anncllus , dim. of anulus.] Tool. 
A class of animals (Articulata Cuvier) com- 
prising the Red-blooded worms with bodies 
composed of annular segments. 

Annelidous. rare. 1845. [f. as prec. 4 
-OUs. ] Of the nature of an annelid. 

Anneloid (xmeloid) 1869. [f. as prec. + 
-otn.j Zool. An animal resembling the Anne- 
lida. 

Annex (&ne*ks\r/. ME. [a. Fr. annex tr , 
f. a(tt)nexc : — L. annexum, annectere , f. ad 4 
necterc : with sense 3 cL Annexation.] i. 
I o join (to) (arch.). a. To unite materially 
as an accessory (arch.) 1605. 3. To join as an 

addition to existing possessions 1509. 4. To 

append 1450. 5. To affix (a seal, or signature ) 

(arch.) 1603. 6. To attach as an attribute ME., 
condition 15B8, or consequence 1538. 

a. Ye a. . . Peri wiges and counterfcite Haire Prynnk. 
3. Julius Cjcsot annexed Brittains to the Romaine 
emnerie 1534. 6. It is annexed to the Sovereignty, 

to be J udge Hobbes. Salvation is not annexed to a 
right knowledge of geometry M. Arnold. Hence 
Aune xable a. tA'nnexary, an adjunct. An- 
ne-xed ppL a . ; also annext. Anne*xer, one who 
annexes (territory). Anue*xment, on adjunct (rare). 
Ha ml. iil tii. ax. 

Annex(e (fine'ks), sb. 1540. [a. Fr. annexe 
: — L. annexum ; see prec. Obs. bef. 1700, but 
lately re-adopted.] tx. An adjunct, accessory 
-1686, a. Sc. Law. An appurtenance 1540. 
3. An appendix 1647. 4. From mod. Fr. an- 

nexe : A supplementary building; awing 1861. 

3. The annex to the Anglo-Turkish convention of 
1878 (mod.). 4. Newnham and Girton, and .. the 

Woman's Annex at Harvard 1883. 

Annexation (aeneks/i j’^n). i6ix. [ad. med. 
L. annexationetn , annex a re ; see ANNEX v .] 1. 

The action of annexing (see Annex v, z, 3, 6) 
1634. ta. The thing annexed i6ix. 

z. France, .by the a. of Piedmont, had overstepped 
the Alps Bryce. The a. of punishment to vicious 
acts 1833. 

Annexa-tlonlst, 1845. [f. prec.] One who 
advocates annexation (of territory) . Also attrib . 
or adj. 185a. 

Used in U.S. (1845) of the 1 annexation ' of Texas. 
Annexion (&ne*kjan). arch. 1600. [ad. L. 
annex iontm\ see Annex v, ] u — ANNEXA- 
TION z. x6zi, ta. The thing annexed; au 
adjunct -1748. 

a With the annexions of fair gems enrich'd, Shake 
H ence Anne'xionlat = Annexa-pomist. 


ANNOUNCE 

tAnnl’hil, w. 1490. [a. Fr. mmihiler , ad. 
late L. annihilare, f. ad + nihil.] — Annihi- 

L AnnihiSable (&nai*hIlftbT), a. 1677, 

I*. annihilare ; see prec.] Capable of being 
annihilated. 

A n ni hila te (anai*hll/t), ppL a. arch. ME. 
[ad. L. annihi la tus, seeANNiHiL. Displaced 
by Annihilated.] z. Reduced to nothing, 
ta. Made null and void -Z587. 

Annihilate (anai-hiUit),*f. Z5»5. [f. prec., 
displacing Ann 1 hil. ] z. To reduce to nothing, 
blot out of existence 1586. 9. To make null 

and void, cancel, abrogate 1525; to treat as 
non-existent (arch.) 154a. 3. To extinguish 

virtually 1630. 4. To destroy the collective or 

organized existence of anything 1808. 

*. Ye Gods 1 a. but space and time, And make two 
lovers happy Tope. a. To a. arguments 1665, rights 
Junius, law 1836, exploits Smolleit. 3. Thou who 
with thy frown Annihilated senates Byron. 4. To a. 
an army Wellington, the fleet of Napoleon 1879. 
H ence Anni'li dated ppt. a. utterly destroyed. An* 
ni'hilaiive a. .such as to a. t crushing. Anni'hila- 
tor, he who, or that which, utterly destroys. 

Annihilation [&n9ihn^*j3ii). 1638. [a.Fr.; 
see Annihil and -ation. J z. 1 he action oi 
annihilating (sec Annihilate v. 1,2, 4). a* 
The state of being annihilated 1677. 

s. Suppose the a. of all matter Priestley. An a. of 
credit 1796, of an army 1796. a. Political a. 1851. 

A nnihilationism ( anai ffi 1 1 P -Jam z*m ). 188 1 . 
[f. prec. 4- -ism. J Theol. The doctrine of the 
total annihilation of the wickad after death. 
Hence Annl hila*tionist. 

A rmist. A paiiisan of Queen Anne. Swift. 
Anniversarily (amivS’Jsftrlli}, adv. 1631. 
L f. as next.] By annual return. 

Anniversary (eeniva-isari). ME. [ad. L. 
annivcrsanus returning yearly, f. annus 4- ver- 
sus ; see -ary. Orig. cedes, and in med.L. used 
subst., as anniversaria (sc. dies).] A. adj. 
i. Returning at the same date yearly; annual 
x 55 a i t loosely , repeated each year -1738. ta. 
Completed in a year -1704. 3. [attrib. use of 

jA] Of or pertaining to an anniversary 1654. 

B. sb. [sc, day, service, etc.] z. The yearly 
return of any remarkable date, the day on which 
some interesting event is annually celebrated 
ME. 2. The celebration which takes place on 
such a date; ong. a mass in memory of some 
one on the day of his death ME. ta. A*. C. Ch. 
The commemorative service performed daily 
for a year after a person's death -zl7S3> 

|| Anno Domini (ae-ni> d^ min si). 1579. [L.; 
usu. written A.D.] In the year of the Lord in 
the year of the Christian era; b. jocular colloq. 
os sb. Advanced or advancing age Z885. 
Annominate (finjrminfii), v. rare. 1765. 
[var. of agnominate (see Agnomen).] To call 
by some epithet or title. 

Annommation (&n^'miu^i , Jsn). 1753. [var. 
of Agnomination.] 1. Paronomasia, ta* 
Allitei ation 1775. 

)| Annonce (an<?n*s). rare. Z807. [Fr.] 
Announcement. 

Annotate (ae*n<ftr>t), v. 1733. [f. L. anna- 
ta t-, an- (ad-) no/arc; see Note.] i. To add 
notes to (a work or author) Z755. 9. intr. To 

add or make notes. Const, on, upon. 1733. 

a. It was Coleridge's habit to a. with a pencil 1882. 
var. tAnno-te. Hence A'nnot&ted ppl.a. fur- 
nished with notes. A*nnotative a. of the nature of 
annotation. 

Annotatioo (mn^ijsn). Z460. [ad. L. 
annotationem\ see prec.] z. Tho action of 
annotating 1570. ta. Chronological reckoning 
-1669. 3. concr, (usu. pi.) A note, by way of 

explanation or comment 1328. 

} The minute. . with annotations in the margin 1598. 

Annotator (sriufti'tai). 1663* [a. L. ; see 
Annotate.] One who annotates; a commen- 
tator. Hence Annotatory a. of or pertaining 
to an a., or his work. 

fAnnotine. rare . [ad. L. anttotinus, U an- 
nus.] Bot. A tree of which the fruit does not 
ripen in a single season; e.g. the fig. Hence 
Axtno*tinons 0. a year old. 

Annotto, var. of Anatta* 

Announce (&nairns), v, 1483. [a. OFr. 
anoncerv— L. mdnuntiare , t ad + nuntiare , 1 
nunttus,] i. To deliver news; to make publie 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

or official intimation of; to proclaim 1485. a. 
ellibt. To intimate the approach or presence of 
1761. 3. To make manifest to the senses, or 

mind 1781. 

z. Who .publish laws, a. Or life or death Prior. 
The angel. .announced to them that he waa rysen 
CaxtoNv a. Dinner was announced 1802.^ 3. His 

feeble efforts announced his degenerate spirit Gibbon. 
Hence Annou'ncer i6it ; spec . , in broadcasting, a 
person who announces the subjects of a programme 
and the items of news (zqaa). 

Announcement (fiiiau'nsm&H). 1798. [a. 
Fr. annon£ment\ see -ment.] The action of 
announcing ; public or official notification. 
Annoy (&nor), sb . Aphet. to Noy, [ME. 
anui, anoy(e, a. OKr. anoi, anui, enui (mod. 
ennui), f. I., phr. in odio (Dicz), whence inodio 
as sb. For double n, see An- prej \ 6. Now 
mostly poet. Cf. Annoyance.] i. A disturb- 
ed or ruffled feeling arising from impressions, 
etc., which one dislikes. Orig. ■* mod Fr. en- 
nui ; now active discomfort. a. That which 
causes the feeling ; annoyance ME. 

z. His ennut amounted to a. 1812. To work, fdo, 
annoy : to cause trouble, to molest. Hence tAnnoy*- 
OUB a. disturbing ; troubled, t Annoy ously adv. 

Annoy (Anoi*), v. Also aphet. to Noy. [ME. 
anuien, artoien , a. OFr. anuier, as if f. Roma- 
nic tnodiare (found in Olt.), f. inodio \ see prec.] 
ti. intr. To be odious, or a cause of trouble ( to , \ 
or da/.); tram, to trouble, bore ( Fr. ennuyer) 
-1534. a. tram. To affect so as to ruffle, trou- 
ble, vex. (Refers to the feeling, rather than the 
action; hence freq. in pass.) ME. t intr. (refi. 
pron. omitted ) -1555. 3. To molest, injure; 

esp. in Mil. ME. absol. ME. +4. To derange, 
affect injuriously -1721. 

1. Ye all are anoyed and wery of all goodness Ld. 
Berners. a. She will not be annoy'd with suters 
Tam. S hr . i. i. 189. v The works on the hills would 
a. the town Nelson. When fears a. Blake. Hence 
Annoyer. Aimoying-ly adv., -ness. 

Annoyance inoi ans). ME. [a. OYv.anui- 
ance, f. anuier; see prec.] 1. The action of 
annoying; molestation. a. The state of feel- 
ing caused by what annoys; vexation 150a. 3. 

Anything annoying, a nuisance 15*2. 

a. A. and trouble of mind Milt. 3. Jury of Annoy- 
ance : one appointed to report upon public nuisances. 
Hence Annoyance**, he who, or that which, annoys. 
[Cf. conveyancer.) 

Annual (ae*ni«&l). ME. [a. OFr. annuel 
ad. late L. annualem ( * cl. annalen/).] A. 
adj. Of, belonging to, or reckoned by, the year ; 
yearly. 9 . Recurring once every year 1548. 
3. Repeated yearly and occupying the whole 
year 1635. 4. Lasting for a year only ME. 

1. Three thousand Crownes in Annual! fee Haml. 
11. ii. 71. Annual Register 165a, a. So stears the . 
crane Her a. Voiage Milt. P. L. vil. 431. 3. The a. 

course of the sun F roude. 4. A. parliaments Stubbs, 
plants B\con. Hence A’nnually adv. yearly. 

B. sb. i. In R.C.Ch. A mass said either daily 
for a year after, or yearly on the anniversary 
of, a person's death; also, the payment for it. 
9. A yearly payment, tribute, allowance, etc. 
Obs. exc. in Sc. I.aw, where annual = quit-rent. 
1622. 3. Anything that lasts only for a year ; 

esp. an annual plant (perpetuating itself by 
seed) 1710. 4. A book published once a year ; 

a year-book 11189. 

3 Oaths are the children of fashion ; they are al- 
most annuals Swift, l.ike an a. in a garden, which 
must lie raised anew every season Dr Foe. Hence 
Annuallst, a contributor to an a. A*nnualize v. 
to write for an a. Southey. 

Annuary (aeuiwai 1 ). 1550. [ad. Fr. annu- 
aire, f. annus. | 1 'adj. — ANNUAL a. -1651, sb. 

ti. A priest who savs annual masses 1550. 9. 

* Annual tb. 4. 1856. 

fAnnueller. ME. [See Annual sb. 1.] A 
priest who celebrates Annuals -1528. 

A'nnuent, a. 1 797. [ad. i annuentem , an- 
nuere.) Nodding; spec, of the muscles which 
nod the head. 

•f-Annui'Sance. ME. [a. AFr. anuisance ; 
cf. anuier. ] Nuisance, injury -1751. 

Annuitant ( 4 mw*»t&nt). 1720. [f.next, after 
accountant, etc. | One who holds, or receives, 
an annuity. Also fig. 

Annuity (kniwfti). ME. [a. Fr. annuity 
med.L. annuitatem, f. annuus.] 1. A yearly 
allowance, or income. 9. Law. The grant of 
an annual sum for a term of years, for life, or 
In perpetuity, chargeable primarily upon the 
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grantor’s person, and his heirs if named; opp. 
to rentekarge ME. $• An investment of 
money, entitling the investor to receive a series 
of equal annual payments, made up of both 
principal and interest, except in the case of 
perpetual annuities; also, the annual sum thus 
paid 1693. 

In perpetual annuities the payments cease only on 
repayment of the principal ; in deferred or reversion . 
ary annuities they commence after some specified 
time or event. 

Annul (finxFl), v. MEL [a. OFr. anuller 
(mod. annuler ) late L. annullare, f. an- « 
ad- + nullum.] 1. To reduce to nothing, ex- 
tinguish. 9. To put an end to (an action, etc.) ; 
to abolish, cancel M E. 3. To destroy the force 
of; to render void in law MEL v 

1. Light ..to me is extinct. And all her various 
objects of delight Annulled Milt. Saws. 70. a. In- 
tellect annuls Kate Emerson. 3. To a. a pardon 
Sklden. a contract 1786, statutes Macaulay. Hence 
Annullable a, (rare). tA'nnullate v. — Annul, 
tAnnulla'tion, the act of annulling, or being an- 
nulled. AnnuTler. 

Annular (x n iu la j\ a. 1571. [ad. L. annu- 
laris, f. annulus . Cf. Fr. annnlatre .] 1. Of 

or pertaining to a ring or rings; ring-like; ring- 
formed, ringed; esp. in Phy r. of ringed or ring 
like structures 1691. 9. Annulary 2. 1648. 

1. An a. body like a Wasp 1664. a. His a. finger 1648. 

Phrases. Annular spiue, that between an inner and 
an outer ring or cylinder. A. ligament (Phys.), a mus- 
cular band girding the wrist and ankle. A. process 
or protuberance (in the btain), the Pons Parolu, a 
ring-like process of the medulla oblongata, A. Eclipse 
of the sun ( Astr .), when the dark body of the moon 
is seen projected upon ihe sun’s disk, leaving a ring of 
light visible all round. A. vault (Arch.), a \aulted 
roof over an annular space between two concentric 
walls. Hence Annula*rity, a. quality or form. 
A'nnularly adv. after the manner or form of a ring 
or nn^s. 

Annulary (se-nirflfirl ), a 1623 [ad. L .an- 
nularius ,f. annulus .] ti. — Annular i. -1691. 
9. Bearing the ring. (Said of the fourth finger 
of the left hand.) Also as sb. f sc. finger,\ 1623. 
llAnnulata (a.*ni*L<fi*t&), sb pi 1847. [L. 
adj. pi. neut. (sc. amrnaha). | -= Annelida 

(the commoner name); occ. — Annulosa; see 
Annulate 2. 

Annulate (ne*ni£!/t\ a. 1830. [ad. L. an - 
nulafus.] z. Furnished or marked with a ring 
or rings; esp. in Bot. 9. =Annulated 3. 1852. 

Annulated (oe ni/flritod), ///. <x. 1668. [f. 
prec.] 1. That wears rings. 9. Furnished with 
rings; marked with ring-like lines, ridges, or 
grooves 1668; Her. having an annulet. 3. Com- 
posed of rings, or a series of ring-like segments 
tin 1 ted so as to form a tube 1748. 

Annulatlon (ivniz/l^i j-in). 1829. [f. Annu- 
late ; see -ation.] The formation of rings or 
ring-like divisions; concr . a ring. 

Annulet (ac nii/let). 1572. [f. L annulus + 
-ET.] x. A little ring 1598. 9. Her. A small 

circle worn as a charge 1 ^72. 3. Arch. A small 

fillet encircling a column 1727. 

Summer annulets and winter rings 1647* 

Annulment (anzrlment). 1491. [f. Annul+ 
-me NT.] The act of reducing to nothing, or de- 
claring void. var. tAnnuTlity. | ? after nullity.] 

Annuloid (senitfloid), a. 1855. [ r . L. an- 
nulus + - oid.] Ring-like. In Zool. appl.cd by 
Huxley to the Annuloida ; see next. 

|| Annuloida (geniuloi d&>,r£ pL 1851. [prop, 
mod. L. annuloidca (sc. animalia ); see prec.l 
Zool. The Annuloid animals, a modification of 
the Annulosa , placed between them and the 
Infusoria (I I uxley ). 

|| Annulosa (aeni»h?u'sA\ sb.pl. 1855. [mod. 

L. (sc. animalia).] Zool. The Ann ULOSE ani- 
mals, including the higher Articulafa. Hence 
Annulo'san, one of the Annulosa. 

Annulose (aenittl^ s), a. 1826. [f. mod.L. 
annulosus; see Annulus and -one. | 1. Ringed 
or ring-like. 9, Zool. I laving the body formed 
of a series of ring-like segments 1835. 1 

|| Annulus (ae*ni/ 71 / 7 s). FI. - 1 . 1563. [L., er- 
ron. for anulus, dim. of anus a rounding.] x. 
A ring, or ring-like body. 3. Geom. A ring, or 
solid formed by the revolution of a circle about 
a straight line exterior to its circumference as 
an axis, and in the plane of the said circle 
1802. 3. Bot. In ferns; 'Ihe ring of cells 

! round the sporangia. In mosses : The elas- 
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tic external ring of epidermal cells with which 
the brim of the sporangium is furnished. In 
fungi : The portion of the veil which remains 
like a collar round the stalk. 1830. 4. Astr. A 

ring of light, as in an annular eclipse 1871. 

Annum, [L. ] year, in per annum \ see Per. 
t Anmrmerate, ppl a. ME. only. [ad. L. 
annumeratus.] Reckoned in. Hence tAnnu*- 
mer&te v. t Anna mera*tion. 

Annunciade (knnnsi/i-d). 1706. [a. Yr.an- 
nonciade, ad. It. annunciata : — L. annunliare ; 
see-ADK.] a. A military order, thus re-named in 
1439, in honour of the Annunciation of the angel 
Gabriel; b. A female religious order founded 
by Queen Jane of France ; a nun of that order. 

^1 The Eng. forms of wds. derived from L. annunti- 
are follow the erron. med. spelling annunciart. 

+ Annunciate, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L . annun- 
ciatus ; see Announce.] Announced (esp. be- 
forehand) -1509. 

Annunciate, -tiate (finxrnJVit), v. 1536. 
if. prec.] 1. To proclaim = Announce i. 
2. To proclaim as coming, ready, etc. 16 2. 

a. They who did a. unto the blessed Virgin the con- 
ception of the Saviour Pearson. Hence tAnmi'nci* 
able a. (rare). Alinu'iiciative a. characten/ed by 
or ptoper to annunciation (rare). 

Annunciation [ant* nsi,ri Jan). M E. [a. Fr. 
annunciation, ad. L. arm tint mtionem; see An- 
nounce and -TION. ) 1. The action of an- 

nouncing; the matter so annount ed, announce- 
ment 1563. 2. esp. The intimation of the incar- 

nation, made by the angel Gabriel to the Virgin 
Mary ME. 3. The church fest val commemo- 
rating that event; Lady-day (March 25) ME. 

a. No subject has been mote frequently treated .. 
than that of the A. Buskin. 

Annunciator ( 4 nzrnJi ( ritarV 1753. [ad. L. 

annuntiutor .] He who, or that which, an- 
nounces; spec. a. an officer of the Gr. Ch., who 
gave notice of holy days, b. an indicator, used 
in hotels, etc., to show where attendance is 
desired. 

Ano- iuf), comb. f. I- anus, as in ano- 
permxal, pertaining to anus and penna um. 

Ano- (x no,, pref. a. Gr a vat adv. • upward 
Anocarpous (xiu?ka‘i])3s), a. 1880. [1. (»r. 
drat + nap-nos + -OUs. J Hot. Of ferns: Bearing 
fructification on the upper part of the frond. 

Anocathartic (oe u^ikAjia’jtik), a. and sb. 
1853. [f. Gr.dvaH Cathartic; formerly ana-.] 
Emetic. 

Anode (sen^hdV 1841. [ad. Gr. a»*oRov, w r ay 
tip.] Electr. strictly ; The path by which an 
electric current leaves the positive pole, and 
enters the electrolyte, on its way to the negative 
pole (Faraday), loosely : 'I he positive pole. 
In both senses opp. to cathode. 

Anodic (x-n^dik), a . 1853. [f. as prec. + 
-ic. J Med. Of nerve force: I ’roceeding upwards. 
Anodoni v t iscuAljAi, -gnt). 1847. [mod.L. 
anodonta (also used), f. Gr. dv + ubuvra.~] Zool. 
A genuc of br-alve mollucos, without teeth on 
the hinge of their shell; e.g. fresh-water mussels. 

Anodyne (ae-nddain). 1543 [ad, L. ano- 
dynus, a. Gr., f. dv priv. + bbvvrj.] A. adj. 
Having the power of assuaging pain; also fig. 
var. tAno’dynous. B. sb. [So Gr. dvarfivvov, 
L. anodynum (also used). ) x. A medicine or 
drug which alleviates pain 1543. a.^g. Any- 

thing that soothes the feel mgs 1550. 

a. Time. . the only a. of Borrow Brewster. 

Anoetic (sen^e’tik), a. rare . [L Gr. d + 
vorjr&t + -ic.] Unthinkable. Fkkrikr. 
Anogenic (aen^id^e’nik), a. 1878. [f. Gr. 
dw i -yevrjs + -IC.J Developed up- or in- 
wardly. 

f Anoi 1 , V . ME. [var. of Enoil, a. OFr. 
enuilcr (mod. enhuiler), perh. affected by A- 
nkle.J To anoint with oil; spec . to administer 
extreme unction -1688. 

tAnornt, ppl. a etc. ME. [a. OFr. enoint ■— 
L. inunefum, inungere, with an- var. of en-. 
Now anointed.] Anointed -'450. 

Anoint ( 4 noi*n 0 ,». ME. [f.prec. Treated 
as if a + noint. and aphet. to Noint, and oc& 
spelt annoint.] x. To smear or rub over with 
oil or unguent; to oil, grease, apply ointment 
to. 9. 1 pec. To apply or pour on oil, etc., as 
a religious ceremony, as at baptism or on 
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consecration ME. t3. fig. To besmear with 
flattery -1483. 4. To moisten or rub with any 

substance M E ; hence, ironically : To beat 
soundly, to 'baste' 1500. 

s. A. thine eyes with eye salue, that thou mayest see 
Rer>. iii. t 8. Fragrant oils the stiffen'd limbs a. 1 >ry* 
den. a. All k ynges of fraunce ben enoyntcd at Raynes 
Caxton. 4 Jesus made clay, and anointed mine 
eyes John ix. 11. Hence Anoi’nter, one who a- 
noints ; spec, one of a 17th c. sect, who anointed people 
before admitting them. fAnorntment, the action 
of anointing j ointment. 

Anointed (&noi*nted), ppl.a, ME. [f.prec. 
+ -ed.] 1. Smeared or rubbed with oil, etc., 

esp. as a sacred rite; fig . consecrated (rare) 
1597. a. absol. A consecrated one. The Lord's 
Anointed \ Christ or the Messiah; also, a king 
by divine right 1539. 

Anointing (aiioi'ntig). ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ing 1 .] 1. The action of oiling the body. 9. 
fig. The application of oil on consecration to an 
office ML. ^ +3. Ointment -1561. Als o*dttrib. 
Anoli, -is (aniarii, -i*). 1706. [a. native 
name.] Zoo/. A genus of lizards of the Iguana 
family, found in the West Indies, 
t Anomal, a . 1 569. [a. F r., ad. L. anomalus, 
a. Gr. uvw fxaKos, f. Av i- bpaXus. ] irregular, 
anomalous -1681. As sb. [sc. thing.'] -1665. 
Anomaiiped ($mp*m&liped), a. rare. 1847. 
f. L. anomalus (see Anomal) + ped- ( pcs). ] 
laving an anomalous Got; having the middle 
toe united to the exterior by three phalanges.and 
to the interior by one only. As sb. [sc. bird. J 
Anomalism (AiymMiz’ra). rare. 1668. [f. 
Gr. dvdt/saAos (see Anomat.) + -ism.] Ano- 
malousness; an example of irregularity. 
Anomalist (fin<rm&list). rate. i860, [f. as 
prec. 4 -isT.] One who held that language 
was conventional or arbitrary in its origin. 
Anomalistic, -al (hup m&Ii*stik, - 41 ], a. 
1727. [f. as prcc. 4 -ir, + -AL.] i. Of or per- 

taining to an anomaly, or anomalist. 9. Astr. 
Pertaining to the anomaly or angular distance 
of a planet from its perihelion. 

x. A nomalistic year- the time occupied by tbr earth 
(or other nlniiet) in passing from perihelion to peri- 
helion, which is 36s d. 6h. 13' 4 Anomalistic 

month : the time occupied by the moon in passing 
from perigee to perigee, etc. 

Anomalo- (&np:m&b\ comb, form of Gr. 
uvwfiaAos irregular; as in Anomalogo*natous 
[Gr. yovar- (*y«ii'v)] a. f Z.ool. of or belonging 
to the A noma logon at 1 , an order of birds lacking 
the rectus femori r muscle. 

Anomalous ftnp a malas) f a. 1646. r f. L. 
anomalus (see Anomal) + -ors ] x. With lo: 
Unequal, unconformable, incongruous (arch.) 
a. simply'. Unconformable to the common 
order; irregular; abnormal 1655. 

a. A Feavers 1667, structure Dakwin, Nouns 1706. 
Hence Aiio*maious-ly adv., -ness. 

Anomaly (AnpMn&li). 1571. [ad. L. ano- 
tnalta , a. Gr., f. AvwfxaXos \ see Anomat.. 1 x. 
Unevenness, inequality, of condition, mot. on. 
etc. 9 Irregularity, deviation from the com- 
mon or natural order, exceptional condition or 
circumstance, concr. An anomalous thing 01 
being. 1664. 3. Astr. The angular distance ol 

a planet, etc., from its last perihelion or perigee; 
so called because the first irregularities of pla- 
netary mot. on were discovered in the d'sere- 
pancy between the actual and the computed 
distance 1669. 4. Mus. A small deviation from 

a perfect interval, in tuning instruments with 
fixed notes 1830. 

a. Time changes a. into system Hallam. There is 
no greater a. in nature than a bird that cannot fly 
Darwin. The anomalies or irregularities of the [ Eng- 
lish] tongue Watts. 

Anorao- (semffnw, Unwind), comb, form of 
Gr. dvapnt without law, f. A + vApos. 
a.-bnrnchiate [Gr. jSpdyyia], Z.ool. ad}, hav- 
ing gills of irregular structure; sb, [sc. ctusla - 
cean j; -ca*rpous [Gr. *<iprrdi] a.. Dot. hearing 
unusual fru t; -dont [Gr. Wovt-] a. and sb., 
Z.ool. having irreguLir or no teeth, applied to a 
genus of fossil reptiles; •pby'llous [ (ir. «/>uAAov] 
a.. Dot . having leaves Irregularly placed; *rho a m- 
bold [Gr. fiofifio-uMts], Cryst , a name given to 
varieties of crystalline spars, which always frac- 
ture Into irregular rhomboids; -rhomboPdal a. 
Anoma&omery. rare, [f, GT.Avofxoiop*pys.] 
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The theory that the ultimate atoms of matter 
are dissimilar. Cudwokth. 

Anomouran, -muran (nen<nnu«»T&n), a. 
1877. If* Anom(o)ura (mod.L. f. Gr. dvopos + 
ovpd ) 4- -an. ] Zool. Of the A notnoura or stalk- 
eyed Crustacea, which have no regular type in the 
abdomen or tail. As sb. One of the Anomoura. 
Hence Anom(o)irral a. having the character of 
the Anomoura. var. Anomou*rous a. 
fA'nomy. 1591* [ad. Gr.dvo/u/a.] Disregard 
of (divine) law; lawlessness -1755. 

Anon (anp*n). [OE. on an into one, on dne 
in one.] ti. In one course, straight on, even 
-ME. to. strictly. Straightway, at once. (Occ. 
revived by mod. writers.) -161 x. 3. B> mis- 
use : Soon, in a little while 1526. 4. Now or 
here again 1588. 5. A response by a servant, 

etc.: ‘Presently, coming*, and later =»' Beg 
your pardon ! Sr! Lh l ' See An an. 

1. Anon to: even to; -I*, usque ad. a. He that 
heareth the word, & a. with ioy receiueth it Matt. xiii. 
■so. f Anon so or as: as soon as ever (Fr. aussitot 
que). t Anon after , after anon : diret rly after. 3. 
\Till anon : until by and by. Thou diAt me yet but 
little hurt ; thou wilt a. Tentp. 11. 11. 84. 4. Now for 

this Cardinal, a. for another 167^1. Ever and anon: 
every now and then L.L.L. v. ii. 10a. 

Anonaceous a. [See below 

nnd -ACEOUS.J Of or pertaining to the family 
Anonacese, typified by the genus Anona (custard- 
apple, alligator-apple, sour-sop, sweet-sop). 

Anonad (&ndo*n&d). 1847. [f- as prec. + 

-AD 1. ) Dot. A plant of the N.O. Anonaccx. 
Anonym (» lufcnm). 1812. [a. Fr. anonyme 
(also u^>cd), ad. Gr. avwvvpos Anonymous. j t. 
A person who remains nameless. 9. A pseudo- 
nym 1866. lienee tAno’nymal a. anonymous | 
(tare). Anonymity, the state ol being anony- 
mous. (Used of an author or writings.) 1829. 
Anonymous (&n^*nim<>s', a. 1601. [f. Gr. 
Avwvvpos (f . Av ^ uvopa, in ACol. vvvpa) + -OIJS.] 
x. Nameless; of unknown name. Also subst. 
1603. 9. transf. Of unknown or unavowed 

authorshp 1676. a. Illegitimate (rare) 1881. 

1. A. correspondents Strki>, altars Paley. a. An 
a. book Kvei.yn, pamphlet Morse, attack Brewster. 
Hence Ano'nymous-ly adv., -ness. Ano ny* 
mu'ncule [after L. homunculus], a petty a. writer. 

Anophyte (.vndfoit). 1850. [ad. mod.L 
anopkytum , f. Gr. dv 00 4 <pvr< 5 E.] Dot. A name 
of the non-vascular acrogens. or mosses, etc. 
Anoplothere (senf»-p)d|>T“r\ 1815. [n. Fr., 
f. ( »r. Ji^owAor 4 Orjplov. Also anoplotherium. 
Paheont. A Middle F'ocene pachydermatous 
quadruped, having no apparent means of de- 
fence. Hence Anoplothe’roid a. like an a. ; 
also used subst. 

Anopluriform (8en^pltfl* a rif/hm) v a. 1816. 
[f. mod.L. anoplura (f. Gr. dvovXos 4 ovpa ) 4 
-(l)KORM. ] Z.ool. Of the form of the Anoplura 
(insects having no tad appendage); louse-like. 
tA a nopsy. 1646. [f. Gr. uv 4 ityit ; ns if ad. 
Gr. avaif/ia, not so used. J Want of sight. 
Anorexy (arnore^M). 1598. [ad. mod.L. 
anorexia (also used), a. Gr., f. Av + bpiyetKl 
Path. Want of nppetite. Hence Anore’ctous 
<7. without appetite. 

Anorgano logy. 1876. [f. Gr. AvApyava* 
+ -(o)logy ; neg. lorm of Organology.] The 
part of Natural Science relating to inoiganic 
objects. 

I Anormal 1835. [a. Fr. anor- 

mal t var. of anomal. In F'ng. taken as f. L. a 

| + norma , referred to L. abnormis, and refash, 
later Arnormal.] — Abnormal. 
fAnOTn, v. [ME. aoume } a. OFr. abmer , 
atiumer: — L. adomare, with A- pref. 2 (an-) 
for A- pref. 7. Confused also with anoum , inf. 
of vb. Anourf..] To deck, dress; * Adorn 
- 1558. To worship. (See Anourr.) Wyclif. 
Hence tAno*mament, adornment. 

Anorthic ^n^jjiik), a. 1864. [f. Gr, Av 4 
upBds 4- -ic.] Cryst. Irregular in cry stallixatlon; 
called also triclinic , etc, 

Anorthlte (&n[?*ij>ait\ 1833. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITE ] Min . Lime-feldspar, a mineral occur- 
ring in small triclinic glassy crystals. 

I I Anortho*pia 1849. [mod.L., f. Gr. dv4» 
6p$6s 4 - onrio f. u^.] Path. Obliquity of vision. 

Anorthoscope (Sn^ a i|xi,sk^p). 1842, [f. 
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as prec. + -irxoiro*.] An optical toy for viewing 
distorted figures drawn on a rotating disk. 
llAno a smia. 1811. [mod.L., 1. Gr. dv pnv. +- 
4 <ruV}.] Path . Loss of the sense of smell. 

Another (&n»*Caj), a., and pron. ME [orig. 
an other (often a nother, occas. a other). In 
OE. 6bcr was used alone. See Other.] i. 
One more; orig. a stcond of two; subseq. an 
additional. (PI. other', with sb. understood, 
others.) fig. A second in effect ; a counterpart 
to 1577. 9 . A different; different in effect 

(const, than, from catachr.) ME. 3. Contrast- 
ed with one. (Esp. in sense 2.) ME. 

x. Clarence hath not a. day to hue Rteh. Ill, 1. 1 . 
150. ‘ You are a./ cries the sergeant Fielding. Such 
another j another of the same sort. fig. Another 
Nelson (mod.), a. Let a. man praise thee, and not 
thine owne mouth Prm>. x*\ii. a. Of pei sons (with 
poss. another's; pi. others) : Arte thou he that shall 
come: or shall we loke tor a. Matt. xi. 3. Another's 
knowledge Bacon. He is nowe become a. man 1588. 

3. One man's meat is a. man's poison Errol. . Of two 
things only (now the other): Let's go hand in hand, 
not one before a. Com. Err. v. i. 435. One totth 
another \ (a) all together; (/<) taken on the average. 
One another: a compound reciprocal pron. with poss, 
one another's (now each others). Said of two or more. 

f Ano-ther-gates, a. 1594. [ong. gen. case ; 
see Gate | Of another sort -1693. var. tAxio*- 
ther-gaines. 

Ano*therguess, a. arch. 1625. [reduction 
ol anothergets for Anotheh-GATEs; -guess is 
misleading.] = prcc. 

1 wish you anothergets wife than Socrates had 
Howkll vai. t Ano'therguise. 

Anotta, anotto, vars. of Anatta. 
fAnouT, sb. ME. only. [var. of otwur t 
honour. See Anoure v. and Honour.] 
Honour, worsh p. 

Anou’ra. [f. Gr. av + ovpA.] Zool. An order 
of tailless Amphibians; see Anourous. 
HAnouTe, v. ME. [repr. I. O F r. anorer L. 
honorare. a. aorer : — L. a do rare. See Adore, 
Anokn.] 'Jo adore, worship, or honour. To 
deck (see Anorn). Hence tAnovrrement — 
Adornment. 

Anourous (Siuhtss, anau'O, a. 1838 [f. 
Gr. av + oi>pA + -ous. J Zoos. Tailless, as the 
frog and toad, or (less correctly) the crab. 
Anp-, freq. earlier spelling of Amp-. 

[jAnsa (ae*nsfi). /Y. ansee. Formeily anse, 
-s. 1605. [L.] A name applied to the apparent 
ends ol Sa turn's ring seen projecting like two 
handles beyond the disk. 

Anserated (a?-n$crrited ), ppl. a. 1678. Her. 
Of a cross : Having the extremities cleft and 
terminated in the heads of serpents, eagles, etc. 

Anserine (aeTiserain), a. 1839. [ad. L. an- 
sertnus, f. anser .] x. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, a goose. 9. Stupid; as the goose 
is erron. supposed to be. So A'nserous a. 1858. 
II Anspessa*de. 1751. [Fr. Partspcssadc, er- 
ron. ad. It. lunna spessata, broken lance; ap- 
plied orig. to a cavalier, who, on his horse 
being killed under him, was made a petty 
officer in the foot.] An officer in the foot 
below a corporal. 

Answer (a nsai], sb. [OE. andsivaru , f. 
and- against 4 *swai d - swearing. ] x. A reply 
made to a charge ; a defence, spec, in Law. 
The counter-statement made in reply to a com- 
plainant's bill of charges ME. 9. A reply to an 
objection ; a reply m writing or debate, setting 
forth arguments opposed to those previously 
advanced 1534. 3» A reply to a question. (The 

common use.) OE. 4. A reply to an appeal, 
address, remark, letter, etc.; a response, re- 
joinder M E. 5. The solution of a problem 1 59a. 
< 5 . A practical reply; anything done in return. 
In Fencing , the return hit. 1535. 7. Mus. A 
re-echoing or reproduction of sounds 1869. 

x. To dampne a man with-outo answere Chaucer. 
a. An a. to tne Protest of the Free Church 1846. 3. 

Grim andswaru Rertvulf. 1 will bee a foole in ques- 
tioji, hoping to bee the wiser by your a. All's iVell 
11. ii. 4a. 4. 1 called my serunnt, and he gaue me no 

answere Job xix. 16. There must be a. to hL doubt 
Tennyson. 6. The a was. a volley of musketry 
Darwin. Hence A a n 9 werless n. having no a , 
having no possible a. (rare). 

Answer, V. [OE. andswarian, deriv. of sb. 
andswaru (see prec.). For sense-development 
cf. Gr. AnonpivtaBai and L. responderc. ] L 
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To answer to a charge, i. in.tr. To speak in 
reply to a charge, defend oneself OE.; with for: 
To answer charges in regard to ME, a. tntr. 
To speak or undertake responsibility for ME. 
To guarantee. Const, for . 1728. 3. trams. 

To make a defence against; hence, to justify 
[arch.) 155a. 4. To reply to, meet an objection 

or argument ME. 5. To meet practically, 
atone for; esp. iditr. Const .for. ME. 6. To 
satisfy a pecuniary claim, pay; hence, to be suffi- 
cient for (a liability) 1581. 7. To repay, recoup 
1587. 8. To fulfil (wishes, etc.) 1653; to suit 

1714. q. intr. (el l ip t.). To serve the purpose, 
succeed. Also: To turn out (well or ill). 1783. 

l. To a. at the bar of public opinion (mod.). We 

that haue good wits, haue much to a. for A. Y. L. v. 
L 13. a. When Miss Browning ‘ answered for it* 
Miss Phoebe gave up doubting Mas. Gaskelu 3. To 
a. the stealing of a cup Marlowe. 4. To a. an argu- 
ment 1526, Forgeries .1635, a protest (mod.), Locke 
(mod.). 3. Grievouslie hath Caesar answered for it 

Jut. C. in. 11. 85. 6. His fortunes cannot a. his expense 

1608. To a. a fine 177a B. I shall . . a. your hopes 
WaltoNj expectations 1878. 9. It answered.. as a 

speculation Froude. 

IL To answer a question , etc. 1 . To speak 
or write in reply to a question, remark, etc.; 
also , To reply to an implied question OE. 
a. Coupled with say . (A Hellenism of the 

N. T.) arch. OE. 3. tran r. or absol. To solve 

a problem put as a question in an examination. 
4. To answer to a name: to answer when 
addressed by the name; to have the name of 
x 599‘ 5* To say or sing antiphonally x6xx. 

O. To make a responsive sound, as an echo 
ME. 7. To reply favourably. Cf. 1.8. 1593. 
8 . To reply to a knock, bell, or other practical 
request or signal 1 S9 7. 

s. To a. their question directly De Foe. No man 
was able to a. him a word Matt. xxii. 46. 4. 1 a. to 

that name Much Ado v. iv. 73. 6. The woods shall 

a., and their echo ring Pore. 7. Doubt not ye the 
Gods have answei'd Tennyson. 

m. To correspond. z. trans. To act in 

conformity with, to obey; esp. of a ship: To 
answer the helm. 1610. a. intr. To act in 
sympathy with 1684; trans. to repeat 1599. 
8* To give back in kind 1576. 4. intr. To 

correspond with (in any respect). Const, to. 
ME. t trans. To come up to -1789. 

1. 1 come, to a. thy best pleasure Temp, l iL 190. 
a.. Fire answers fire Shahs. 3. Able to answere feast 
with feast 1601. 4. I wish she had answered her 

picture as well Sheridan. 


Answerable (a-nMi*b*l), a 7548. [f. An- 
swer v. and sb. + -able.] x. Liable to be 
called to account; responsible, a. Such as re- 
sponds to demands, etc. ; suitable [arch.) 1571. 
3. Corresponding, accordant (arch.) 1580; pro- 
portional, commensurate (to) 1617; equivalent, 
adequate to (arch.) 1581. 4. pass. Able to be 

answered (rare) 1697. 

s. He was a. with his head, if [etc.] 1781. A to the 
power which appointed him Freeman, for what we 
do Newman, a. Her treatment was not a. to her 
merits Richardson. 3. With a thickness a. to their 
height Evelyn. Revenue . not a. to its necessary ex- 
penditure W kllington. Hence A*nawerablenesa, 
correspondency (arch.) j responsibility. A'nswer- 
ably adv. in an answerable manner (absol. or with to). 

Answerer (crnsar&i). 1511. [f. Answer + 
-ER >.] i . One who replies to a charge, argu- 
ment, etc. 1533. a. One who replies to a ques- 
tion or appeal 1556. t3- One responsible -1539. 
Ant (sent), l’l. antB. [OE mmete , 4 nute ; 
whence amete, amte , ante (cf. account for ac- 
comptc), ant ; also emeu, Emmet. Ant is the 
more literary form.] 1. A small social insect 
of the H y me nopte rous order, celebrated for 
Its industry; an emmet, a pismire. 9. White 
ant: A destructive social insect of the Neuro- 
pterous order, also called Termite 1729. 


Goe to the Ant [ IVycl. ample, amte, Coverd. Emmet], 
thou sluggard Frov. vL 6. Comb. ; &.-bear, the 

5 real ant-eater, My rmecoOhaga jubata ; -catcher— 
lNT-th kush ; -eggs, ants* eggs, the larvae of ants 
<S favourite food of young pheasants) ; -fly, a winged 
ant ; -heap, -hill, -hillock, the mound raised over 
an ant s nest; -rice, the grains of Aristida oli^antha, 
harvested by ants ; -worm, the larva of the ant. 
Ant, obs. form of Aunt, and of And. 
An*t (ant), contraction of are n't , are not 
1706; colloq. for am not ; also illiterate or dial, 
for is not , have or has not . Cf. Ain't. 
fAnt (fint). Var. of ont , prop. • on it *, but 
froq. — dt * of it \ 1589. See On. 


Ant-, pref., short f. Anti- ‘against 1 , bef. 
vowels, and h-. 

-ant 1 , suffix, a. Fr. -ant L. -entem, - dniem , 
-intern, pres. pple. ending (see -Ent) ; some- 
times ad, -an tern only. Fr. words in -ant, rejpr. 
some L. -ant, some L. -ent, -int, became alter 
adoption in Eng. -au'nt, and again -ant with 
change of stress. Some have since been refash, 
with -1 ent after L., as pendant , -ent, etc. 
Hence, much inconsistency and uncertainty in 
the spelling. 

-ant 2, a corruption of -an, due to confusion 
of -an, -and, -ant, as in pheasan(t, truan(t, 
iyranft, etc. 

|| Anta (ae-ntS). Usu. in pi. antae. 1751. [L. 
(pi. only), ? f. ante. Cl. Antes.] Arch. A 
square pilaster on either side of a door, or at 
the corner of a building. 

Antacid (8ent,je*sid), a. 173a. [f. ANT- 
+ Acid.] Corrective of acidity, esp. In the sto- 
mach. As sb. A remedy for, or preventive of, 
acidity, var. Antiacid. 

Antacrid (acnt|Ce*krid), a. 1853. [f. Ant- 
+ Acrid. J Corrective of acridity in the secre- 
tions. 

Aortas; see Anta. 

Antagonism (&ntae*g5niz’m). 1838. [ad. 
Gr. dvraycuviapia ; see ANTAGONIZE.] 1. The 
mutual resistance of two opposing forces, phy- 
sical or mental; active opposition to a force. 
Const, between two things ; to, against, with a 
thing. 9. An opposing iorce or principle 1840. 

a. As if resulting from mighty and equal antagonisms 
De Quincsy. var. fAnta'gony. Milt, 
Antagonist (a&ntse-gonist). 1599. [ad. L. j 
antagonista , ad. Gr. array anuoTTjs, f. dvra- ] 
y <wi£co$at ; see Antagonize.] x. One who 

contends with another in any contest; an op- 
ponent. an adversary; an impersonal agent 
acting in opposition 1711. 9. Phys. A muscle 

which counteracts another 1706. 3. Used 

attnb. as sb., oradj. : =*- Antagonistic 1671. 

z. Satan.. A of Heaven’s Almigbtie King Milt. 
P.L. x. 387 Mar Ice what good vse our A. makes of 
this conclusion Pkynne. Fire and air act as antago- 
nists in boiling 1794. 

Antagonistic, -al (&ntae«g5nrstik, -&1), a. 
163a. [f. prec. + -ic, + -al. ] Of the nature of 

an Antagonist x, a. Hence Antagonisti- 
cally adv. 

Antagonize (aentae'gonaiz), v. 1634. [ad. 
Gr. dvrayuvi^eaBai, f. dvri+dyuv; see Agon.] 
ti. trans. To compete with, rival. 9. To act 
in antagonism to, contend with, oppose actively 
1742; in U.S. used of forces not of the same 
kind, e. g. a person may antagonize (i.c. op- 
pose) a bill 1882. 3. Phys. To counteract 

the action of ; hence, to neutralize 1833. 4. 

intr. To act in antagonism 1861. 5. trans. 

To render antagonistic 1882. Hence Anta*go- 
nixed ppl. a . (sense 5). Anta-gonizer, Phys. 
(rare) - Antagonist 2. Anta-gonizing ppl. a. 
acting in opposition ; mutually opposing. 
Antalgic (£nt|K-lda;ik), a. 1753. [f. Ant- 
h Gr. fLkym + -ic.] Med. Tending to prevent 
or mitigate pain 1775. As sb. — Anodvne. 
Antal kali (aent|8e*lk&li). 1834. [f. Ant- + 
Alkali.] Med. Anything which counteracts 
the action of an alkali, esp. in the system. 
Hence Anta'lkaline a. and sb. 
Antambulacral («nt,aembi«l/ikr&l, -«•- 
krtLl), a. Also anti-amb-. 1870. [f. Ant- 4 -Am- 
bulacral. j Zool. Opposite to what is ambu- 
lacra!, as the upper side of a star-fish. 

|| Antana-clasis. 7 Obs. 1646. [L., a. Gr. 
dvTavdnKcuus, i. dvri + dvanXdtiv.} Rhet. 1. 
Repeating a word in a different or even con- 
trary sense 1657. 9. * A returning to the matter 

after a parenthesis ’ (J.) 1646. 

x. 4 That Abraham against hope believed in hope*. . 
is an au Manton. 

tAntanago-ge. 1589. [f. Ant- + Gr. dva- 
y<uy^J] Rhet. Retorting a charge when unable 
to answer it. (Now only in Diets.) 
Antaphrodisiac (sen t , xfrod i *ziak) ,a. 1 74a. 
rf. Ant- 4- Gr. duppo&eriairoy, f. ’ kippoWn)."] 
Tending to counteract venereal desire. As sb. 
[sc. medicine, etc.] 1753. 

Antaphroditlc (se nt^fMdHik), a. 1706. 
[f. Ant- 4 -Gl ‘AfppoDlrrj 4- -ic.] Of use against 


venereal disease 1755. sb. i. [sc. medicine.] 
ta. =» Antaphrodisiac 17x9. 
Antapoplectic(6ent|SBp^ple*ktik),a. 1697. 
[f. Ant- 4- Apoplectic j Med. Tending to pre- 
vent or cure apoplexy, fsb. [sc. medicine .] 1753 
t Autarchy, rare. 1656. [ad. mod.L. ant- 
arc hia, f. Gr. dvri + -apxia, f. dp\- in &px*w.'] 
Opposition to government. 

Antarctic (eentauktik), a. [ME. ant arty k, 
a. OFr., ad. L. antarticus , a. Gr. dvrapurt- 
k 6 s, f. dvri 4- dpirrueos , f. dpttrot the Bear. Also 
AntA’Jtik, after the orig. Eng. spelling.] 1. 
Opposite to the arctic; pertaining to the south 
polar regions ; southern, to-Af* Contradictory, 
antipodean -1711. A &sb. [The adj. used ellipt , J 
The south pole, or the regions adjacent ME. 
s. A nt arctic Pole, the South Pole of earth or heavens. 
A. Circle, the parallel of 66° 3a' South. A. flora 1881. 

Antarthritlc (£ent,4jj>riTik), a. 1706. [f. 
Ant- 4- Arthritic. ) Med. Tending to prevent 
or relieve gout X775. sb. | sc. medicine. \ 1706. 
Antasthmatic (sent^sjmise-tik), a . 1681. 
if. Ant- 4- Asthmatic.] Med. Tending to pre- 
vent or relieve asthma. As sb. [sc. medicine ,J 
Antatrophic (aetit,fttrp-fik), a. x8xi. [£ 
Ant- 4 Atrophic. J Med . Tending to counter 
act atrophy. Also as sb. 

Ante, obs. f. Ant, Aunt. See also *Ante. 
Ante-, L. frep. and adv., used in composi- 
tion with vbs,. vbl. sbs., other sbs., and adjs. 
derived lrom phiases, as ante-mundane, f. ante- 
rnund(um+-ane. 

A sbs. (Main stress on a‘nte : a'ntechapel.) s. Of 

S isition: usu. = A smaller iniroductory — -;as a. -por* 
co; -Rtomach; also -bath, an apartment opening 
into the bath; -church - ANTE^HArEt.; -nave, the 
western part of a divided nave; -number, the pre- 
ceding number. (Since 1600.) a. Of time or order : *• 
A previous — , or A something previous to — 1 -pre- 
dicament; -taste; also -eternity, the quality of 
having existed from all eternity ; -noon, the forenoon. 
(Since 1600.) 

B. adjs. (Main stress not on ante : ante-nuptial, 
ante-wa'r. Umi. of 19th c.) x. Of position : Before, 
in front of — ; a. >c cecal, before the emeum ; -initial, 
prefatory : -pectoral, in front of the breast. a. Of 
time or order ; — Occurring or exisung in the time 
before (a fact etc. implied or expressed)! a. with 
adj. ending: -baptismal; -Christian: -historic; 
•Jentacular, before breakfast; -judiciary, taking 
place before judgement ; -Mosaic : -Norman ; 
-nuptial ; -patriarchal, existing before the patri. 
arc ha ; -posthumous, posthumous (professedly), but 
written before ; -reformational. b. with sb., form- 
ing at t rib. phr. -communion, -reformation, -war. In 
tbis sense ante- varies with pre-. 

Ante-, ireq. earlier spelling of ANTI-, 
t A nte-a-cted, ///. a. rare. 1607. [f. L. 
ante-act -, ante-agere (a questionable com- 
pound).] Previously done or spent -1620. 
Anteal (arnD'Al), a. rare. 1859. [f. JL. ante.] 
Pertaining to what is in front, 
til Ante-a-mbtxlo. 1609. [L., f. ante + am- 
bulare . Freq. in 17th c. J One whose business 
it is to walk in lront, an uslier. 

Ant-^aiter. 1764 1. A group of the Eden- 

tata having long thread-like viscous tongues. 
They comprise the Ant-eaters proper (Myrrne- 
cophaga) of S. America, the Scaly Ant-eaters 
(Mams), and the Aardvark ( Oryctcropus ). 9. 
The Aculeated, or Porcupine Ant-eater (Echid- 
na), found in Australia 1868. 3. A bird, the 

Ant-tiirush 1827. 

A n teceda iieous, a. 1630. [f. med.L. 
* antecedent us, t. antecedere ; see -ANEOUS.) 
Preliminary or previous. 

Antecede (sentfsTd), v. arch. 1694. [ad. L. 
antecedere, f. ante 4- cedcre . ] i. Togo before, 
in time, place, or rank ; to surpass, 9. intr . To 
go or come before 1628. 

Antecedence (emftrden s). 1535. [£. L. 
antecedents, see next.] 1. The action or fact 
of going before, priority 1651. ta. That which 
goes belore, spec, an antecedent, a premiss x 533. 
3, Astr. A motion from east to west; retrograde 
motion 1669. 

Antecedency (sentAf densi). 1598. [ad. L. 
antecedcntia, f. antecedent em\ see Antecede.] 
x. The quality or condition of being antecedent 
ta. An antecedent state of things; in //.« An- 
tecedent 5. -1748. 

Antecedent (aentftrdgnt), sb. ME. [a. Fr. 

anticident (see next). Cf. L. antecedent?] u 
A thing or circumstance which goes before ta 
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ANTECEDENT 

time or order; often also implying causal rela- 
tion with its consequent 16x2. Hence a. Logic. 
(Opp. to consequent.) The statement upon which 
any consequence logically depends ; hence, the 
premisses of a syllogism (ofis.); the first part of 
a conditional proposition ME. 3. Oram. The 
substantive to which a following ( esp . a relative) 
pronoun refers ME. 4. Math . The first of two 
terms between which a ratio is expressed ; the 
first and third in a series of four proportionals 
1570- 5 - pi* The exents of a arson's past 

history; also used of institutions, etc. 1841. 
t6. ht *= Antk-ambulo -1032. 

1. Circumstances . . governed by a long chain of ante- 
cedents Buckle, a You have shewn us the a., now 
let us have the ergo 1587. 3. They will.. sift what 

the French call their antecedents 1841. 

Antecedent (amt/sP dent), a. 1543. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. antciedcntem', see ANTECEDE. j 1. Pre- 
ceding. in time or order. Also with to , + unto, 
and quasi -advb. a. elhpt. Previous tcrinvesti- 
gation; presumptive, d priori 1794. 

1. A period a. to all contemporary .. records 1878. 
a The a. improbability of miracles. 1859. Hence 
Antece dently adv. before in time or cau&altty ; 
a priori . 

fAntecedl, v rare. 1635. [ad. L antecel- I 
lere. | To excel -1642. 

Antecessor (aint/scaai, amt/-). ME. [a. 
MFr. anttccsiemr, refash, of ancesseur, after L. 
antecessorem ; see Ancestor.] x. One who 
goes before {esp. in office); a predecessor; tan 
ancestor -1660. t*. A professor of civil law 

I 75 I - tfl. //• One of the advanced guard of 
an army 1753. 

x. Our fatners and Antecessours of olde tyme Ld. 
Bf.BNKBS. 

Antechamber (se nU'dJ^'mbar). Tmprop. 
anti-. 1656. la. F'r. antichatnbre, f. anti for ante 
4 chambre, after It. J 1. A room leading to the 
chief apartment, in which visitors wait; orig. 
the room admitting into the (royal) bed-cham- 
ber. Also fig. and transf 
Ante-chapel (ae nt^tjsepefl). 1703. [f. Ante 
+ Chapel,] A University term for the outer 
part at the west end of a chapel. 

Antedate ifrntJtij't), sb. 1580. ff. Ante 
4 Date sb. | A date affixed or assigned, earlier 
than the actual date, t a. Jig. Anticipation 1624. 

Antedate (ae ntfd^:t),v. 1587. [f. prec.jd.; 
cf. date.'] x. To affix or assign an earlier than 
the true date to. a. To carry back to an earlier 
time 1600. 3. To accelerate 1640. 4. To pre- 
cede in date 1664. 5. To anticipate 1611. 

1. To a. a letter 1858, a vow 1631. a. By Reading 
a Man does as it were A. his Life J. Collier. 3. A 
fright of his Mother .antedated his nativity Fuller. 
5. Antedating My Lord’s command x6xi. 

AntedUuvial (stmt/dUta-vial), a. rare. 
1823. [f. ANTE 4 L. diluvium 4 -AL *.] Older 

than the Flood. Hence Antedilwvlally adv. 
Antediluvian (wntfdibavi&ii), a. 1646. 
f f. as prec, + -an.] 1. Existing before the 

Noachian deluge 1657. a. Referring to the 
period before the Flood 1646. 3. Of the sort 

which obtained before the Flood 1698, 4. 

Very antiquated. (Disparaging.) 1726. 5. sb. 

(The adj. used absol .] One who lived before 
the Hood; fig . one who is very old 1684. 

s. The a. language Hartley. 3. An a lease of life 
1846. 4. A sorry a. makeshift of a building Lamb. 

fAntefact. rare. 1623. [ad. 1.. an tef actum.] 
A thing done before. 

Confession was of antefacts, not post facts Fuu.er. 

Antefix (wiitffiks). Usu. in pi. 183a. [ad. 
L. antefixum (also ur.ed, pi. -a).] Ornaments 
on the eaves and cornices of ancient buildings, 
to conceal the ends of the tiles; also ornamental 
heads, etc., making the spouts from the gutters. 
Hence AntefPxal a. 

A-nteflexed, ppl. a. rare. 187a. [f. Ante 
4 L fiex-, fiectere 4 -ED.] Bent forward ; spec, of 
the uterus. Hence Anteflexion, a bending 
forward ; spec, of the uterus {rare). 
t! Antefurca i8a6. [mod.L., f. 

L. ante 4 fnrea.] Ent. in cockroaches, an 
internal forked projection from the sternal wall 
of the anterior somite of the thorax. 
tAntela tlon. rare. 1553. | ad. med.L ante- 
lationemA Precedence -1623. 

Antelope (arntflenp). ME. [a. OFr, ante- 
lop, ad. L ant{h)alopus, Gr. Mbkaf, of unkn. 
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origin and meaning,] Any species of the deer- 
like ruminant genus Anttlofie (Fallas), charac- 
terized by cylindrical, annulaied horns, and the 
possession of a lachrymal sinus, and grouped 
as True Antelopes, Bush A., Capriform A., and 
Bovine A. TUe name is now pop. associated 
with the first. Also aitrib. 

The Or., L. f and OFr. antelupc was a creature 
haunting the hanks of ihe Euphrates, very savage, 
hard to ( Rich, and having long saw-like horns. This 
is the hern! die animal. 

The a. and wolfe both tiers and fell Spenser F. Q. 

1. vl 26. To the group of true Antelopes also belongs 
the Gazelle Cabvkntek. 

Antelucan (Rntilftf k&n), a. 1654, [ad. L. 
ant due anus , f. ante 4 luc-{lux).] Of or pertain- 
ing to the hours before dawn. 

Antemeridian (aemt^meri-diin), a. rare. 
1656. [f. L. phr. ante mtridiem\ see -AN.] 

Of or belonging to the forenoon. 

Antemetic (cent|f'me a tik), a. 1706. [f. Ant- 
4 Emetic. J Tending to check vomiting. Also 
as sb. j sc. medicine. \ 

Antemundane 1731. [f. 

Ante-+ L, munduf, after mundane .] Existing 
or occurring before the creation of the world. 
AntemuTaL ?Obs. 1774. [ad, L. anternu- 
rale , f. ante 4 rnurus.] A strong high wall with 
turrets, called also the barbican. 

Antenatal (eent/h<*i tftl), a. 1817. [f. Ante- 
4 Natal.] Happening or existing before birth. 

II Antenna (*nte*n&). PI. -ee, occas. -aa 
1698. [a. L. antenna a sail-yatd, used as tr. 

Gr. fctpaiai 1 horns ' of insects by Theod. Gaza 
(died 1478).] Zool. A sensory organ, occurring 
in pairs on the heads of insects and Crustacea; 
pop. called horns or feelers, a. Hot. Two long 
processes in the male flower of certain orchids, 
which when touched eject the poliiniura from 
the flower 1862. 3. A wireless aerial 190a. 

e. The antennx are organs of touch Huxley. Hence 
AnteTinal, Antemnarv adj*. of. relating to, or of 
the naiuro of antennae. Antenni'ierous a. bearing 
antennx Ante’nnlform a. of the form of antennae. 
Antennule (inte nidl). 1845. [dim. of 
Antenna.] 7 .otd. A tiny organ of the nature 
of an antenna. Hence Ante'nnular, -y a. of 
the nature of small antennae. 

Ante-orbital (jenif^jbitkl), a. Also ant-. 
1839. [f. Ante-4 Orbit.] Phys. Situated in 

front of the eyes. 

Antcpagment (scnt/pae'gment). 1678. [ad. 
L. antepagmentum (also used, pi. -a), f. ante 4 
pangere.] Arch . One of the jambs or moulded 
architraves of a door. 

Antepa-schal, a rare. 1660. [f. Ante 4 
L. pascha 4 -AL 1 .] Coming before the Passover, 
or before Easter. 

A*ntepast Also anti-. 1590. [f. Ante- 
4 L. bast us, [. pa sure; cf. repast .] tA whet 
taken Dcfore a meal; also, a foretaste. 

An a. of the odium they were to incur H. Walpole. 
II Antependlum (8ent/pe-ndi#m\ Often an- 
ti-. 1696. ( I... f. ante + pendcre.] A covering for 
the front of the altar, used in K.C. and some 
| Anglican churches; occas. used for Frontal. 
Antepenult (aemtfip/iwlt),*. and sb. 1585. 
(abbrev. of next.] » Antepenultimate. 

}| Antepenultima (a? ntf,p/ho ltim 4 ). 1581. 
[L. (sc. syltaba), f. ante +p*nultima last but 
one. Formerly with Eng. pi. In -x,] Pros. The 
last syllable but two of a word. 
Antepenultimate (-irltimA), a. 1797. [f. 

L. antepmnultimus, after ultimate .] The last 
but two. Orig. of syllables; but extended to 
order in place or time. 1730. Also as sb. 1727. 
Antephialtic (ae:nt,efi,9e'ltik),a. 1853. [*d- 
mod.L. antephialticuSf f. Gr. drrl + l<fndX.TTp 
nightmare.] Med. Good against the nightmare. 
Also as sb. 

Antepileptic(8emt|«pil«*ptik) } <z. 1656. [f. 
Ant- 4 Epileptic.] Med. Good against epi- 
lepsy. Also as sb. 

tAnteport rare. 1644. [ad. It. aeUtperta^ 
f. anti — I,, ante 4 porta. J x . An outer gate or 
door. e. A hanging in front of a door -1669. 
Antopooitioa (sent/pezi-jan). ran. 1753. 
ff* L. anteponere\ cf. position.'] The piedngof 
anything in front; esp, {Gram.) of a word which 
normally follows. 


ANTHERIDIUM 

Antepra*ndial, a. 1847. [f. Ante- 4 pram 
dium .' ) Before-dinner. 

Anterior (denti**ri9j\ a. 16x1. [a. I.,, f. 
ante; cf. Fr. anUrieur. ] i. Of place: Fore, 
more to the fiont; opp, to posterior. a. Of 
time, etc. : Preceding, former, earlier 1794. 
Also with to. (Thus anterior is comparative 
in sense, but not in const.) 1728. Hence Ante* 
rio-rlty, the quality of being a. Ante riorly adtu 
A ntero-, Eng. comb. f. assumed L. lante- 
rns, positive of Anterior; * Front, fore. 
a.-£rontal, pertaining to the front part of the 
forehead; -parietal, belonging to the front of 
the parietal or side plates of the skull; -posterior, 
front and back, forward and backward. 
Ante-room (ae-nt/'irmn). 176a. [after Fr. 
antichambre.\ A room before, or forming an 
entrance to, another. 

Antes (te-nt/z), sb.pl. 1789. [cf.Fi.au/rr, 
ad. L. antas.~\ Arch . -«■ Anive. 

AntescripL rare. 1831, [after postscript.'] 
A note written in front or on the top of a letter, 
etc. ; also, 'The whole letter before the postscript, 
t Antestature. 1706. [a. Fr., f. L. ante 4 
statura, f. s tat-, stare.] A small intrenchment, 
raised in haste, to dispute the re:,t of the ground, 
when the enemy has gained part. 

Ailte-temple (se*ntAemp*l). 1703. [ad.med. 
L. antetempltnn, tr. Gr. wpovaos Pronaos.] 
The portico of a church or of an ancient temple; 
ocLas. ^ ante-nave (see Ante-). 
fA-ntethem^e. 1494. [f. Theme, a. Fr. 
thime L. thema, a. Gr. el pa + ? dvrt or L. 
ante. Not found in med.L. or OFr.] The text 
prefixed to a sermon as its theme or motto -1561. 
Antetype (ac-nt/taip). 1612. [f. Ante- 4 
Type.] A preceding type; an earner example. 
Anteversion (aeutiva'jjan). 1853. [* d * L- 
a nt eversion cm .] «= Anteflexion. 

Antevert (aent/V 5 \it),z\ 1649. [ad. L. ante- 
vertere , f. ante 4 vertere.] ti. To avert before- 
hand -1677. 2. To turn forw ard 187a Hence 

AnteveTted ppl. a. =» Anteflexed. 

Anth- V Gr. dvB, comb, form of dvTf (see 
Anti-) bef. an aspirate. Often in mod. scientific 
wds. anti-, as in anthelix, anti-helix . 

Anthelion (penj>rli(*n,&nt,h-). PI. -a* 1670. 
[late Gr. 6 y 0 *ikiov t ncut. for for rjkior, f. dvrl 
4 IJXiot.] A luminous ring or nimbus seen sur- 
rounding the shadow of the observer’s head pro- 
jected on a cloud or fog-bank opposite the sun, 
Anthelix; see Anti-helix. 
Anthelmintic (aen)>elmi'ntik), a. 1684. [f. 
ANTH- + Gr. tknivQ- (tkpiv*) 4- -ic.J Med. Of 
use against intestinal worms. Also as sb. 1706. 
Anthem (se-n)>em), sb. [OE. anfe/n{e t a. 
Rom. +antcfna\ — late L. antifona, for anti - 
phona, a. Gr. duriifxuva ; see Antiphon. The 
development in Eng. was antefne, ante'vne, an - 
te'mne, an (emit , a'ntem, anthem .] x. A com- 
position, in prose or verse, sung antiphonally; 
an Antiphon. Obs. or arch. OE. a. A com- 
sition in unmeasured prose (usu. from the 
riptures or Liturgy) set to music for sacred 
use ME. 3. loosely in poetry : Any song of 
praise or gladness. Also used of the Eng. 
National Anthem (teebn. a hymn). 1591. 

s. Continuing . untill an Anthymne was sung 
Lcstranob. a. For my voice, 1 haue lost it with 
hallowing and singing of Anthemes Shaks. 3. Thy 
plaintive a. fades, Past the near meadows Kkats. 

Anthem (arn)>em), v. 1628. [f. the sb. ; cf. 
to chant , etc.] trans. To celebrate in an anthem. 
Anthem y (sernFfai). rart - lBe °* [f- Gr. 
dv0c- (Mot). Also as L. ant hernia.] Bot. A 
flower-cluster of any kind. 

Anther (®*n}xu). 1791* [a* Fr. ant hire , and 
mod.L anther a, in cl. L ‘ a medicine extracted 
from flowers '» a. Gr. ArBijpd fern, of duBijpbt, f. 
M- (dwlo?).] Bot. That part of the stamen 
containing the pollen, which when mature is 
shed forth for the fertilization of the ovary. 

Comb. 1 su-duat, pollen I -valve, the opening by 
which the pollen is shed. Hence A'nUicral a. 
AntherPferous a. a. -bearing. AntheTiform a, 
a -shaped. A ntherleas a. without anthers. An* 
thero*genous «. produced or developed from anthers, 
as petals in a double rose. A*atheroid a. anther-like 
in appearance or functions, 

B Antheridium (sen^ri di^mV 1854. [mod. 
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ANTHERINE 

L. f. anthera .] Bot. Oblong or globular sperm 
cells found in Cryptogams, answering to the 
anthers of flowering plants. Hence Anther! 1 ' 
dial a. pertaining to. or of the nature of, an a. 
+A*ntherine. Alsoanteme. 1710. [?f. Gr. 
dvBijpdi.) A kind of poplin -1739. 

A etherozo-oid, -zoid. 1854. [f. L. anthe- 
ra + Z001D.3 Brf. One of the minute moving 
bodies in the antheridia of cryptogams. Hence 
A-ntherozooi'dal, -zoi’dal a . 

|( Anthesis (&nj>r&is). 1835. [Gr.>{.dvOi-*iv.] 
Full bloom. 

tA*nthlne,a. 1656. [ad.L .anthinus, a. Gr.,f. 
dvflor.] Derived from or flavoured with flowers. 
As sb. (= L. anthinvm mel.) Honey, oil, or 
wine flavoured with flowers. 

Antho- (aenjrfu, -p, -S, -p), comb, form, f. 

Gr. av&os flower. 

antho'bian [ Gr. /5<or] a., Ent. an animal (esf>. a 
beetle) living in or feeding on flowers; -caTpoua 
[Gr. -tcapnos] a., Bot of or pertaining to the 
A nthocarpi({ Andlcy), fruits composed of flowers 
and fruit proper blended into a mass, as m the 
pine-apple; -ce'phaloue [Gr. -/«<paAos] <z., hav- 
ing a flower-like head; -cy*anin(e [Gr. icvavos\ 
also -cyane, -kyan, the blue colouring matter 
in plants; -graphy [Gr. -ypatpia'], Bot. the 
scientific description of flowers; -Hte [Gr. Ai0oy], 
Geol a name for certain fossil plants resembling 
flowers; Alin, a variety of Amphibolite; |]*lysis 
[Gr. Auo-is], Bot . a retrograde mctamoiphosis 
of a flower, in which parts normally combined 
are separated; -ma*nia [Gr. pav'ia], an extra- 
vagant passion for flowers; -phore [Gr. -</>opor], 
Bot. the stalk which in some flowers raises the 
receptacle above the calyx; -phorous [see prec.] 
a., flower-bearing; -sl'derite [Gr. ot^pirr^']. 
Aim. a hydrous silicate of iron occurring in fea- 
thery flowers; -aperm [Gr. o it ip pa j, Bot. a little 
coloured concretion scattered in the tissue of 
certain Fuco ids; -taxy [Gr.-ra£<a],/to/. arrange- 
ment of flowers according to their inflorescence; 
-xa*nthin(e [ Gr. £av0us J, now called xanthopkyll. 
A*nthoid, a. 1859. [f. Gr. dvOor 4- -eiSrjs.] 
Flower-likc. 

Anthology (fcijylftdgi). 1640. [ad. L. an- 
thologia , a. Gr. f f. dv0o*4--Aoyia, f. A ^7*11/.] 
j. A collection of the flowers of verse, i. e. 
small choice poems, esp. epigrams ; orig. applied 
to the Gr. collections so called. a. Any other 
literary collection 1856. 3. ' A collection of 

flowers* (J.) 1755. 4* A hymnal J = Gr. dvOo- 

Adytor] 1775. +5- A treatise on flowers. [Cf. 

uoology, etc.; also in Fr.] -1706. 

1. Anthologies are sickly things 1851. Hence An- 
tbolo’gical a. ftreating of flowers; of or relating to 
a literal y a. Anthologist, the compiler of an a. 

Anthony (St.), the patron saint of swine- 
herds, to whom one of each litter was usually 
vowed. Hence pop. Anthony =» the smallest 
pig of a litter, Anthony’s or St. Anthony’s 
Are, a popular name of erysipelas (from the 
tradition that those who sought his intercession 
recovered from that distemper in 1089). 
lie will follow him like a St. Anthony’s Pig Fuller. 

Anthood(se’nt,hud). 1879. [LAnt+Hood.] 
Ant nature ; ants collectively. 

Anthophyllite (senjwfrlait, -/vfibit). 1843. 
[f. mod.L. anthophyllum clove. ] Afin. A variety 
of hornblende, so called from its colour. Hence 
Anthophylli'tic a . 

l A nthos. 1585. [a. Gr.] Rosemary, 4 the 
flower ’ par excellence. 

|| Anthozoa (ien)>#z**’&) l sh.pl. ? Obs. 1851. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. dvflot 4- £$/«.] Z.00I. Another 

name for Actinozoa, including sea-anemones, 
coralline, polypes, etc. Hence Anthozo’ic a. 
Anthozo-oid. 1877. [f. Gr. dvOos+Zoow.'] 
Zool. An individual animalcule of a compound 
Zoophyte. 

Antnra~. Chem. Abbrev. of Antkrac stem 
of Anthracene, fo r ming compound names of 
Anthracene derivatives, as anthraqubnone, 
Ci« HgO^j, obtained by oxidation of anthracene, 
crystallizing in pale yellow needles. It is the 
source of artificial alizarin. 

Anthracene (se*nj?ras/h). 1863. [f. Gr. dv- 
Bpcue- (-o£) coal +-ENE.] Chem . A complex hy- 
drocarbon, C| tf Hi 0> obtained from coal-tar. It 
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belongs to the Benzol group. Also attrib., as 
in Anthracene Red , artificial alizarine, var. 
Anthracin. 

Anthracic (g&njwse*sik), a. i88r. [f. as prec. 
+ -IC.J Of or pertaining to anthrax. Hence 
Anthra*ciform a. having the form or appear- 
ance of anthrax ; so A*nthracoid a. 

Anthracite (arnfiiasait). 1601. [ad. L. an- 
thracites. a. Gr., f, as prec,] ti. A stone de- 
scribed by Pliny, perh. hydrophane -1750. 9. 

The non-bituminous variety of coal, called also 
Glance Coal, Blind Coal, and Stone Coal. Also 
attrib. 1812. Hence Anthraci'feroua a. yield- 
ing a. Anthracl'tlc a. of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling, a. A'nthraciti am, the anthracitic 
condition (of coal). A-nthracitous a. contain- 
ing or characterized by a. 

Anthracometer (senJirak^mTtaj). 1847. 
[f. Gr. dvOpan- (di'Opaf) + -(o)meter. J An in- 
strument for measuring the carbonic acid m a 
mixture. Hence Anthracome’tric a. 
AnthracoiiiteCsen^ise-k^nait). 1843. [f- RS 
prec. 4--1TK.] Afin. Von Moll's name for com- 
mon black marble and the black bituminous 
limestones called swincstones or stinkstones. 

AnthracothereCjc-njjraktf^I*:!). 1833. [ad 
mod.L. anthracothertum (also used), f. as prec. 
+ Orjpiov. ] A pachyderm quadruped whose re- 
mains occur in Tertiary lignites and coal. 
Anthracoxen(e (se-njjr^k^ks/m). 1863. [f. 
as prec.+^vos. So called as being a foreign sub- 
stance in coal.] Mm. A brownish-black resin- 
like substance, occurring in amorphous masses 
which alternate with layers of coal, m the coal- 
beds of Bohemia. 

Anthrax (ge-njiraeks). ME. [a. L., a. Gr. 
dvOpaf coal, a carbuncle.] i. A carbuncle, or 
malignant boil. a. ' Splenic fever ’ in sheep 
and cattle, caused by minute organisms intro- 
duced into the blood, which multiply rapidly 
Also • malignant pustule’, caused in man by 
infection from animals so affected. 1876. 
Anthropic, -al (&n)ny-pik, -41), a. rare. 
1859. [ad. Gr. dvOpamiKbs, t. avffpamos.] Of or 
belonging to a human being; human. 

Anthropo-, repr. Gr. dvOpwiro-, stem and 
comb form of dvBpamos man. 
Anthropocentric (xn^r^np^se-ntrik), a. 
186 j. [f. prec. + Gr. Kivrp-ov + -ic. ] Centring in 
man; regarding man as the central fact of the 
universe, to which all surrounding facts have 
reference. 

Anthropogeny (zcnjwp^-dseni). 1839. [?• 
as prec. + Gr. -yivua ] The investigation of the 
origin of man. 

Anthropoglot (a&n|>r<7updgl/?t). 1847. [f 

as prec. 4 Gr. 7 Atvrra.] An animal with a tongue 
like a man's, e.g. a parrot. 

Anthropography ^amkrapp-grfifi). 1570. [f. 
os prec. 4- Gr. - ypu<pia .] ti. A description of 

the structure of man -1839. a. The branch of 
anthropology which treats of the geographical 
distribution of the races of mankind, and their 
local variations; ethnography 1834. 
Anthropoid (ac*nj?r<ypoid, &nj)r<7n*p0,id), a. 
1832. [ad. Gr. dvOptuiro-eib^.) Of human form, 
man-like 1837. As sb. a. A being that is human 
in form only. b. An anthropoid ape 1832. 
Hence Anthropoi'dai a . 

Anthropolatry (aen)>r#]>fvl4tri\ rare. 1658. 
[ad . Gr. , f. dvOpwnof+Aarpt la. ] Man-worship. 
Anthropolite, -lith (senJirJu’pdDit, -lij>). 
1848. | f. An i HROPo- + Gr. AlBut ; see -lite.J 
A petrified man 

Anthropological (-V-d.^ikal), a. 1895. [f. 
Anthropology + -IC + -al. J Of, pertaining 
to, or connected with, anthropology; relating to 
the nature of man, or the natural history of man- 
kind, So Anthropolo’gic (rare). Hence An* 
thropolo'gically adv. 

Anthropologist (wn^nrp/rlfidafist). 1805 
[f. next; see-iST.] One who pursues the science 
of anthropology. 

Anthropology (-p-lfid^i). 1593. [f. Gr. dv- 
Oponroi -f -Aoyia.j 1. 7 he science of man, or 
of mankind, in the widest sense. (The orig 
Eng. meaning.) 1593. b. The science of the 
nature of man, embracing Human Physiology 
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and Psychology. (The restricted sense current 
to c i860.) 1706. c. The study of man as an 
animal 1861. to. A speaking in terms of men; 
anthropomorphic language -1751. 

Anthropomancy (^n^r^p^msemsi). 1618. 

( f. Anthropo- + Gr. pavrcla.] Divination by 
the entrails of men. 

Anthropometry (senjwpp'm&ri). 1839. [f. 
Anthropo- + Gr. -perpla.’) The measurement 
of the human body with a view to determine its 
average dimensions, etc., at different ages and 
m different races or classes. Hence Antbro * 
pome-trie, -al a. of, belonging to, or skilled in, 

a. Anthro pome*trically adv . in regard to a. 
Anthropomorphic, -al (&n)>r*u pomp-jfik, 

-ftl). a. 1827. [f. Gr. dv$panr6pop<pos + -iC, + 

-al. 1 ] Of the nature of anthropomorphism, a. 
Treating the Deity as having a human form and 
character, b. Attributing a human personality 
to anything impersonal or irrational 1858. 

a. The a. language of the Pentateuch Wkstcott. 

b. The a. abstractions which we call nations Black. 
1 1 ence Anthro pomo'rphically adv. 

Anthropomorphism (-m^ jfiz’m). 1753. 
[f. Anthropomorphize; see -ism.] 1. As- 
cription of a human form and attributes to the 
Deity, or of a human attribute or personality to 
anything impersonal or irrational. 9. The use 
of terms applicable to men in speaking of God 

1833- 

s. I he a. of the vulgar Gibbon, a. The strong a. of 
the Hebrew Scriptures Coleridge. Hence Anthro : - 
pomo*rphist, one who use* a. 

Anthropomorphite(-m/7 k jfait). 1561. [ad. 
L. anthropomorphitx , a. Gr. ; see Anthropo- 
morphous and -ITL.] 1. GneascnDng (as an 
article of religious belief) a human form to God ; 
spec applied to a. A sect that arose in I gypt in 
tne 4th c. ; b. A party in the Western Church in 
the 10th c. a. attrib. or as adj. An ihropo- 
mokphitic 1662. Hence Anthropomorphi-tic, 
-al a. of or proper to anthropomorplutes 1662. 

Anthropomorphiti8m(-m^jfitiz , m). 1664. 
[f. prec. + -ism. J a. The doctrine of anthropo- 
morphites. b. Anthropomorphism. 

Anthropomorphize (-mp-jfaiz;,^. 1845. [£ 

Gr. dvBpojifopopipos + -IZK. J irans. To tender, 
or regard as, anthropomorphous. Also absol. 

Anthropomorphology (-m^jf^-ldrl^i). [f. 
as prec. + Gr. -Koyia.] —Anthropomorphism 
2. Hence Antbropomorpholo'gically adv. 

Anthropomorphosis -m^ j- 

f^sis). 1863. [f. Gi. dvdpawopopipo-tiv ; see 
next.] Transformation into human shape. 

Anthropomorphous (-mpufos), a. 1753. 

[f. Gr. d.v0pcuir6pop<pos (f. dvSpwiros -t pap<prf) -l- 
-oUS.J 1. Having the form of a man. 9. «An- 
THROPOMuRPf 11c 1838. Hence Anthropomo*r> 
phously adv. {rare). 

Anthropono-mical, a. ? Obs. 1734. [f. Gr. 
dvOpajvos 4- vuput + -ic al.] Concerned w ith the 
laws which regulate human action. 

Anthropopathy v -pp papi ). 1647. [ad. me<L 
L. anthrapopatheia , a. Gr., f. dt'0panrot+vd6os.] 
Ascription of human feelings and passions (to 
the Deity, etc.). 

Expressions which spoke of God by what is called 
a. — u>ul i>, as subject to wrath, repentance, and other 
human emotions Farrar, var. Anthropo-pathism. 
llencc Anthropopa-thic a., -ally adv . 

II Anthropophagi (-pp-fAdjai), sb. pi. 1559. 
[L. , a. Gr., f. dvBpam 0% 4 <paytiv.] Man-eaters, 
cannibals. Rarely in sing, an thropophagus. 

The Canibals that each others eate. The Anthropo 
phague Oth. 1. lii. 144. Hence Anthro poph&'gic, 
•al a of, connected with, or relating to anthropophagy^ 
fAnthropophagi’niaii. rare. [app. after Carina- 
yinian .] Used as sing, to Anthropophagi Alerry W. 
iv. v. 9 . Anthropo'phagiam. cannibalism. An- 
thropo-phaglst, Anthropo-phagite, a habitual 
cannibal. Anthropo-phagistic a. 
Anthropophagous, a. i8 3 t. [f L anthro- 
po p hag us + -ous. ] M an-eating, cannibal. Hence 
Anthropo*phagously adv. (tare). 
Anthropophagy (entwiyfidw). 163a 
fad. Gr. ivtpmrofayla ; we above.] The eat- 
in? of men, cannibalism. 

Anthropopho*bia. nonce-wd. [f. Anthro- 
rt>- 4- Gr. -tpoflta. ] Aversion to man, 
Anthropophuism(eenj>r0pf fiftiiz’m). 1858. 
[f. Gr. AvOpanroipviji (f. drOpamot + 4 -ISM.] 
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The ascription of a human nature to the gods. 
Hence Anthropophui'atlc a. ascribing a human 
nature to the gods; having such a nature as- 
critied. 

Anthroposophist (senpivpp’sdffist). [f. An- 

THROPO- + Gr. aotpurri] j.] One furnished with 
* the wisdom of men’. (Cf. i Cor. ii. s. *3-) 
Kingsley. 

Anthroposophy (-ppsofi). 1749. [f.asprec. 

4 Gr. ffoipia.] The knowledge of the nature of 
man. A Iso, Human wisdom. 
Anthropotomy (senjnepp tSmi). 1855. [f. 
Gr. dvQpanrof 4 -ropua, f. rap.- (ripvttv).] Ana- 
tomy of the human body. Hence Anthro po- 
to'mlcal a . Anthropo*toinlst, one who stuajes 
human anatomy. 

Anthropu-rgic, a . rare. 1838. [f. Gr. dv- 
Oparrrnvpyus 4 -lCJ cf. Otovpyos.] prop . Man- 
making; also used as : Acted upon by man. 
Anthypnotic, anthysteric : see Anti-hy- 
II Anthypophora (sen|)ipp-f6i&). Also anti- 
hyp*. 1589. 1 1.., a. Gr., f. Aw 4 bnotpnpa alle- 
gation. ] Rhet. Counter-infei encc or allegation. 
Hence Anthypophore'tic a. 

Anti-, prefix 1 ; repr. Gr. dvr/-, dvr-, dvO- 
(see Ant-, Anth). ‘opposite, against, in ex- 
change, instead, representing, rivalling, simu- 
lating’; in Eng. used in compounds already 
formed in Gr., or nthcis modelled on them. 
Also as a living formative, with sbs. expressed, 
or implied in adjs., and in the derivatives ol 
these, after antichrist, antichristian , and anti - 
pope , the only examples in use bet. 1600. Shak- 
spere has no anti ~ combinations. 

Combinations. 1 . Sbs. in which anti- attributi vely 
qualifies a sb. The main stress is on a'nti (a'ntiiki ng). 
i. tunned on ihe type of Antichrist; - ‘Opposed, 
in opposition, opponent, rival’, whence ‘pretended, 
spurious, pseudo- 1 : as anti-bishop, -Csesar, - Messiah , 
etc. b. The opposite or reverse of; an opponent ol : 
as anti-hero, - Paul , etc. a. With names of things : a. 
= Opposed, opposing, opposite, opposition-, counter-; 
as anti -Bartholomew, -• tecalogue , -endorrment, -par. 
tiament, -Borne, etc. b. ■» The opposite, contrary, or 
reverse of ; as Anticlimax, -poison, etc 11 . Adjs. and 
aitrib. phrases, with sb. expressed, as anti-eralot, or 
implied in an adj., as anti-national . The stress is not 
on anti- (anti, ca'iholic). 3. Adjs., formed on the type 
of Antichristian - Opposed to Christ, Christians, or 
what is Christian : as anti-national, or (rarely) anti- 
church-tan, etc. Or e anti- simply reverses the sense 
of the adj. ■ as f mil -grammatical, -warlike, etc. 4. At- 
trib. p erases, consisting of anti . gover ning a sb., wnere 
anti - may be consideied as a preposition — against. 
Examples are : anti-aircraft (defence, gun 1014); 
anti-court party (perhaps the earliest c 1650) ; Anti- 
combination (laws), Anti - Corn - Law (league), 
Anti-rent (agitation), Anti-ala very (society), Auti- 
Rtate - church Unsocial ion), Anti - vaccination 
(league). 111 . Sbs. uniform with, or formed on the pre- 
ceding adj->. and attrib. phrases. Stress not on anti- 
(anti-ca'lvtnisl). 5. Combs, in which anti- is prefixed 
to a personal appellation : as anti-Arminian , -Calvin- 
ist, - episcofist , -missionary, a C ombs. chietly in -ist, 
as anti-atcoholtst, etc. 7. Names a. of systems, as 
anti-slav , ry, etc. ; b of material agent** or appliances, 
as anti-ferment ; anti-erysipelas, a plant so named 
from its use ; anti-huff, a substance used to adulte- 
rate cheese, etc. 8. Abstract sbs., chiefly in -ism, as 
antt -negroi sm, etc. 

Anti-, prej Var. of Ante- * before being 
the form m It., OFr., and occ. in L., hence 
sometimes in Eng. words from these, as anti- 
chamber, etc. 

Anti-acid, -aphrodisiac, -apoplectic, 
•arthritic, -asthmatic ; see Antacid, etc. 

|| Antiae (amt 1 ,f ) , sb. pi. 1874. [L. (sc. comm), 
f. antius. J Zool. Forelocks. 

|| Antiar (ie a ntjaj, genti&i). [a. Jav. ant jar , 
antshar .] The Upas tree of Java. Antiaris 
toxica ria ; also, the poison obtained from it. 
Hence A’ntiorin, the poisonous principle of 
the Upas tree. 

Anti-attrition (ce ntijitri /onV 1833. [An- 
ti- 7.] That which resists attrition, spec. Any 
compound applied to machinery to resist the 
effects of friction; as black lead mixed with 
grease, etc. Also fig. 

|| Antibacchius (tt* mii,bftkai -0s), 1589. [L., 
a. Gi. dvri&dnxtios ; see Uacchius.j Pros. A 
reversed bacchlus, a foot of two long and one 
short syllable. Hence Antlba'cchic a. 
Antlbi-lious, a . 1835. LAnti- 3.] Of use 
against biliousness. 

Antibio*tic, a. rare. i860, [f. Anti- 3 4 


Gr. fiiaiTucb?.'] Opposed to a belief In the 
presence or possibility of life, 
t Anti-Birmingham. 1681. [Anti- 5.] 
Eng. Hist An anti-Whig, a Tory ; a nickname 
given to the opponents of the Exclusion Bill in 
x68o; its supporters were nicknamed by Tories 
‘ Birmingham ( — counterfeit) Protestants'. 

Antibody (se'ntijb^di). 1901. [tr. G. anti- 
kdrpert Anti- a a.] Biol. Chem.A body formed 
in the blood, etc. to attack a toxin, etc. 

Antibrachial (acnti,brse-kiAl),a. 1836. [f. 
med.L. antibrachium (f. ante 4 brachium) + 
-al. 1 ) Anat. Of or pertaining to the forearm. 
Antiburgher (ue:ntib» jgai). 1766. [Anti- 
5. J A section of the Secession Church in Scot- 
land, which held it unscriptural to take the 
Burgess Oathi see Bu&Gher. 

Antic v 0s ntik). 1599, [app. ad. It. antico , 
but used as -grottesco; see Grotesque. Not 
developed in Eng. from Antique. J A adj. 1. 
Arch . and Decor alive Art , Grotesque, in com- 
position or shape; bizarre 1548. 9. Absurd 

from incongruity, grotesque, in gesture, shape, 
or attire 1590. t3« Grinning, Lke ‘ antics * in 

architecture -1697. 

1. Whether Grotesca (as the Italians) or Antique 
worke (as wee call it) should be receiued Wotton. 
a. An Aniicke deposition Hand. i. v, 172. Antick 
shapes 1642. To be sung in an a. Cope Milt. 3. 
Your mnnick mouthes, your antick faces Quaki.es. 

B. sb. fi. Arch, and Decorative Art. A mon- 
strous, fantastic, or incongruous representation 
of objects of the animal or the vegetable king- 
dom, as in tracery, or sculptuie -1830. 9. A 

grotesque gesture, postuie, or trick; also fig. 
of behaviour. (Usu. in pi ) 1529. t3* A gro- 
tesque theatrical representation -1673. 4. A 

performer who plays a grotesque part, a clown, 
mountebank, etc. T564. Also transf. and fig. 

1. Woven with antirkesand wyld ymagery Spenser. 
Gargils or Antiques Holland. 3. Some .. show, or 
pageant, or antteke, or fire-worke L.L. L. v. i. 119. 
4. Jugglers and dancers, arnica, mummers, mimics 
Milt. Sams. 1323. Kick. II, iil ii. 162. 

Antic (aentik), v. 1589. [f. prec. ; cf. to 

caper and capers.) ti. trans. To make antic or 
grotesque 1606. 9. intr. To perform antics 1589. 
Anticachectlc (ae:nti,k&ke’ktik), a. 1719. 
ff. Anti- 3 4Gr. nax**Tu<v*\ see Cachectic.] 
Med. Used against cachexy. Also as sb. 
tAntica*mera. 1695. [a. It.] An ante- 
chamber -1670. 

Anticatarrhal (centi|kAtar&lJ, a. 1753. 
[Anti- 3.I Of use against catarrh. Also as sb. 

Antica tholic, a. 1819. [Anti- 3] Op- 
posed to what is catholic. Also as sb. 
Anticausotic (se ntijk^- tik\ a. 1753. [f. 
Anti- 3 4 Gr.*#fat/rrovTixc}«, f. KavaucoOai.^ Med. 
Of use agiinst a burning fever. Also as sb. 

Anticeremonial (se nti,ser/'mJ"*niAl), a. 
1655. [Anti- 3 or 4.! Opposed to ceremonies, 
var. +Anticercmo*nian. 
tAnti-chamber, var. of Antf.chamber. 
Antichlor e (se*mi,kl6*M). 1869. [f. Antj- 
7 +Chlor(ime.] Chem. A substance used to 
remove tlie last traces of chlorine in bleaching. 
Antichrist (ariitiikraisO. ME. [a. OFr. an- 

tccrist[e, ad. L. antechristus, a. Gr. dortxpitrros 
(1 John ii. 18). j 1. An opponent of Christ. 9. 
The title of a great personal opponent of Christ 
and His kingdom, expected to appear before 
the end of the world ME. 

1. The first Antichrist, Simon Magus Pushy, a. God 
shul make shone the tyrne of Aniecrysi Fisher. The 
question, whether the Pope be A. Hobbes. 


Antichristian (oenti|kri’stiAn\ 9. 1531. [f. 
prec., after Christian', often treated as. f. An- 
tf -4 Christian, and in i7-i8th c. hyphened.] 
A adj. i* Of or pertaining to Antichrist 153a. 
a. Opposed to what is Christian or to Chris- 
tianity. (Often anti-christian.) 1^87. 

x. Tindales antichristen heresyes Moke. a. Shelley'** 
a. opinions 1870. 

B. sb ti. A follower of Antichrist -1753. a. 
An opponent of Chnstianity i6ax. 

a. To! and, the great oracle of the anti-christlans 
Swift. Hence AntiChri'Stianiam, the system of 
Antichrist ; the quality of being opposed to Christian- 
ity t anything a. 1 var. tA : ntichri«tia*nity. t Anti- 
cnrijBti&nise v. to oppose Chrisu Antichri-a- 

tXnli 'Chronism. 1612. [ad. Gr. dKT<xpovi- 


] Contradict! oil of true chronology; 
anachronism -1738. 

|| Antichthon ^aenti’kj^un), pi. t-chthonea 

(-•kjk^nfz). 1601. [Gr., prop. adj. (sc. 7^), f. 

dvvi + xO^V'] *• A (supposed) second Earth 
on the opposite side of the sun 1655. fa. pL 
The inhabitants of the opposite side of the 
earth -1684. 

Anticipant (&nti si p&nt), a. 1696. [ad. L. 
anticipautem\ see Anticipate a. | 1. Oper- 

ating in advance. 9. Apprehending before- 
hand, expectant 1798. 8 As sb. One who an- 

ticipates 1854. 

a. Wakening guilt, a. of Hell Southey. 8* O meek 
a. of that sure pain (etc.] M. Arnold. 

f Anticipate, ppl. a. 1549. [ad. L. anticipat- 
u i, antitipare, f. antc + -ciparc, denv. f. capere.] 
Anticipated. 

Anticipate (&nti a sipt't), v. 1539 [f. prec.] 
ti. 1 o seize beforehand -1783. 2. To use or 

spend m advance 1074. 3. To deal with (a 

thing) or iHTlorm (.in notion) befoie another; 
to forestall 160^ , to 1 e before (another) in act- 
ing 1082. 4. To observe or practise or cai.se 

to happen, earlier than the due dale 1534. S* 
t intr. To occur earlier -1646; trans. to precede 
{rare) 1855. 6. To take into consideration be- 
fore the due time ; also absol. 1532. 7. To 

realize beforehand (a certain future event) 1643; 
to look for (an uncertain event) as certain. 
Const, simple obj. or subord . ti. 1749. 

*, To a. one’s income 1883. 3. T0 a. me vengeance 

of heaven Goldsm. To be anticipated by one’s pre- 
decessors 1877. 4. To a. a payment 1751. 6. He 

is to a. consequences and provide for the future 1796. 

7. My fears A. ihy words Smolleti. Those, not in 
the secret, anticipated an acquittal 1839. Hence 
tAntrcipately adv. 

Anticipation (senti sipjf'Jan). 1548. [ad.L. 
antic ipationem', see Anticipate a.) 1. The 

action of anticipating (^ee Anticipate 1, 2); 
the using of money before it is at ones dis- 
posal ; the sum so used. 9. Prior action that 
' prevents ’, provides for, or ptecludes the action 
of another 1553. 3. Assignment to too early a 

time ; hence, observance in advance 1774. 4. 

Occurrence in advance of the due time; ellipt. 
the amount of such earlier occurrence Obi. in 
gen. sense. -1697. b. Mus. The introduction 
in advance of part of a choid which is to follow 
1819. 5. Intuitive preconception; d priori 

knowledge; piesentiment 1549. f6. The for- 

mation of opinions before examining the evi- 
dence, prepossession, prejudice -1711. 7. The 

action of realizing a thing before it occurs 1711. 

8. Expectation 1809. 

x. Restrained from a. by the settlement Ld. St. 
Leonards. a. So shall my a. preuent your discovery 
HamL u. ii. 304. 6. Men give themselves up to the 

first anticipations of their mind Locke. 7. And when 
the thoughts on evil pore, A. makes it more 1764. fi. 
The a. of many readers Coleridce. 

Anti'Cipative, a. 1 559. [f. L. anticipate 4 
-ive.J x. Having the faculty or habit of anti- 
cipating. 9. Of the nature ol anticipation 1664. 
Hence Anti'cipatively adv. 

Anti cipator. Also-er. 1598. [a. L.] One 
who anticipates. Hence Anti'cipatory a. of or 
pertaining to an anticipator; of the nature of 
anticipation. AntPdpatorlly adv. 

Anticlvic (aenti,srvik), «. rare. 1805. [ad. 
Fr. onticiviguc', see Anti- 3 and Civic.] Op- 
posed to c’tizenship, esp. to the Fr. doctrine of 
citizenship of 1789. 

Anticivism (centi|si , viz*m'). rare . [a. Fr. 
anhc 1 vis me; see Anti - 8 4CIVISM. I Opposi- 
tion to citizenship (as in prec.) CARLYLE. 

A*nticize, v. rare . [1 . Antic jA] To play 
antics. Browning. 

Anticla8tic(a?nti|kloe'stik) t a. 1879. [f. Gr. 
dvrt 4 xrAaeiF.] Applied to a surface having 
two cwvatures, transverse to each other, in 
opposite directions, as the surface of a saddle. 
Anticlimax (9e:nti|klai*m^'ks). 1727. [An- 
ti- 2/j i. Rhet . The opposite of climax; the 
addition of a particular which suddenly lowers 
the effect. a. A descent in contrast to a pre- 
vious rise 1858. 

x. And thou Dalhoussy the great God of war, 
Lieutenant colonel to the Earl of Alar Pope. a. [His] 
later years, .were only an a. McCarthy. 
Anticlinal (tenti'klsi'n&l), a. 1833. [f. Gr. 
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ANTICLINE 

dvrf + M\lvttv + -AL.] i. Geo 7 Forming a ridge, 
in which strata lean against each other, and 
whence they dip in opposite directions. Opp. 
to synclinal, a. Anal. (A vertebra) having an 
upright spine, towards which the spines on both 
sides incline 1870. As sb. [sc. fold, axis , crest, 
or line. 1 1849. 

Anticline (re-ptiikloin). i86r. [f. as prec., 
after incline.'] An anticlinal lold. 

A*nticly, adv. arch. 1556. [f. Antic a.] 
Grotesquely. 

Go antiquely, and shovr outward hideousnesse M nth 
Ado v. i. g6. So fA nticneas, oddity {rare). 

Anticonvellent (se:nti,k£nve*lent ) , a. 1876 
f f. Anti- 3 + L. conve lien tern , com >c Here. ) Med. 
Of use against convulsions. Also as sb. bo 
Anticonvu’laive a. and sb. 

Anticor (re*nti,k6® r). 1607. [f. Anti-+L. 
cor. 1 A swelling which breaks out in the breast 
of a horse, etc., over against the heart. 

Anticorro9ion(renti,k^rduyjn). 1851. [An- 
ti- 7.I A substance which prevents corrosion. 

AntlcouS (rental kas), a. 1870. [ f. L. anti- 
cut (f. M/r) + -ous.] Hot. Froutmg the axis of 
the whorl to which it belongs. 

Anticyclone (arnti|s3iskk?an). 1877. [An 
ti- 2. j Meteor. The rotatory outward flow of 
air from an atmospheric area of high pressure; 
also, the whole system of high pressure and 
outward flow. 

Anticyclonic (a^ntqsaiklp-nik), a. Meteor. 
1. [f. Anti- 3 + Cyclonic. 1 Opposed to cy- 
clones or cyclonic theories 1860. 2. [ f. Anti- 

cyclone.] Of or pertaining to an anticyclone 
1871. Hence Anticycloirically adv. after the 
manner of an anticyclone. 

Antidicoma rianite. 1635. [ad. med.L., 
ad. Gr., f. dvriBucot + M apta.] pi. Adversaries 
of VI ary; Oriental Christians of the 4th c., who 
denied the perpetual virginity of the mother of 
Jesus. So Antidicoma*rian a. and sb. 
f Anti • dotary, a. 1541. [ad. med.L. atiti- 
dotarius, f. antidotum', see next.] Of the 
nature of an antidote -1657. As sb. 1. [sc. 
application. ] 1583. a. A book describing anti- 
dotes; occas. — A dispensary -1727. 

Antidote (re’ntidimt). 1543. [(?a. Fr.) ad. 
L. antidot u;n, a. Gr. dvriborov, prop. neut. 
sing. Also used as Gr. or L., with pi -a.] A 
medicine given to counteract the action of 
poison, or an attack of disease. Const, against, 
for, to. Also fig. 

Where are poyaoas. antidots are most G. Herbert. 
His very mirth is an a. to all gaiety Goldsm. Hence 
A*ntidotal a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
an a. Antido'tally adv . ; also f Antido'tically. 

Antidote (rentidout), v. 1630. [f. the sb.] 
ti. trans. To furnish with an antidote; fortify 
against poison. Also fig. -1703. a. To apply 
an antidote to, counteract. Also fig. z66i. 

Antidromous (d&ntrdrdmas), a. 1878. [f. 
Gr. dvri + -Bpofsos + -ous.] Running in an oppo- 
site direction round an axis. var. Antl’dromal. 
Antldysenteric (re nti|disente*rik), a. 1853. 
[Anit- 3.] Med . Of use against dysentery. 
Also as sb. 

Antidyauric(re:nti,disiu‘»Tik), ^7. [f. Anti- 
3 + Gr. bvaovptuds, f. Svaovpia .] Med. Of use 
against dysury. 

Anti-emetic, -ephialtic, vars. of Ante- 
metic, etc. 

Anti-ethnic (renti,ej>nik), a. 1861. [f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. lOvucfc, f. *0ros.] Against the 
Gentiles, or non-Jewish nations. 

Antifebrile trenti^e bril, ff-% a. 1661. [An- 
ti- 3.] Med. Of use against fever. As sb. [sc. 
substance. ] 1661. var. AntifebiTfic (erron. -1e- 
britick). 

Antifriction (renti|frikfen). 1837. [Anti- 
7.] That which prevents friction. Also fig. 

Oil of flattery, the best patent a. known Carlyul 

Antlgalactlc (se:nti,gilre ktik ),a. 1847. [f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. yaKanraeos, f. -ydAatfT-.] Of use 
in preventing the secretion of milk. Also as sb. 

Anti-Ga*llican, a. 1755 [f. Anti- 3 + L. 
Gallicus.' I Opposed to what is French 176s. 
sb. One opposed to the French 1755. var. 1 
Antl-G&‘lllc« Hence AntUGa’llicanism. 
Anti-god (ee'ntiigpd). 1684. [Anti- x.] 1 
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He who or that which Is opposed to God. 
Plence b. A rival deity ; c. An evil demon. 

Antigorite (rentigorait). 186a. [f Anti- 
gorio in Piedmont.] Min. A variety of ser- 
pentine. 

Antigro*pelos. 1 848. [f. Gr. Avrl + iypds + 

mj\6s (which gives antkygropi' los) 1] Water- 
proof leggings. 

Antl-guggler (rentigr-glaib 1794. [f. An- 
ti- 6 +gaggle ~ Gurgle + -kr *.] A si phou in- 
serted into carboys, etc., in drawing off liquor, 
so as to admit the air without gurgling. 
Antihelix, anthelix (rentqhfliks, srnpf- 
liks). 1721. [a. Gr, dv0i\ i( t f. dyr(t + ?At£.] 

Anat. The curved elevation within the helix or 
outer rim of the ear. ' 

Antihydropic (re:nti,haidrp pik), a. 174a. 
[f. Anti- 3 + Gr. L2/>a;ir(K<js, f. CSpanf/.] Med. 
Of use ngainst dropsy. Also as sb. 

Antihypnotic (re:nti|hypn£/*tik), a. Also 
anthypn-. 1681. [ I. Anti- 3 + Gr. T/imvriaos.J 
Afed. 'lending to prevent sleep. Also as sb. 
Antihysteric(re:nti,histe , rik),<2. 1747. [An- 
11-3. ) Med. Of use against hysteria. Also as sb. 
Anti-icteric (rentqikte-rik), a. 1853. IT- 
Anti- 3 + Gr. hertputos, f. firTcpot.] Med , Of 
use against jaundice. Also as sb, 
Anti-Jacobin (rentqdsre-k^hin), a. 1809. 
[Anti- 3.] Opposed to the party called Jaco- 
bins in Fiance in 1789; hence, opposed to the 
French Revolution, and to those who sympa- 
thized with democratic principles, who were 
nicknamed Jacobins by Mr. Pitt’s followers. 
As sb. One opposed to tlie Jacobins, etc.; also, 
name of a weekly paper started in 1797. Hence 
Anti-Ja’cobinism. 

A ntilibra*tion. rare. 1858. [f. Anti- + 
L. librationem .] Counterpoising. 

Antilithic (rentijli-pik), a. 1853. [f. Anti- 
3 + Gr. 1. Aiflos.] Med. Of use against 

stone in the bladder. Also as sb. 
Antilogarithm (renti|lfg&nj>’m). 1675. 
\ Anti- a.] Math. ti. The complement of the 
logarithm of a sine, tangent, or secant; or the 
difference between that and the logarithm of 
oo degrees -1796. a. The number to which the 
logarithm belongs 1675. Hence Antiloga- 
rithxnlc a. 

Antilogy (rentidfidsi). 1614. [ad. Gr. dvn- 
Aoyia.] A contradiction in terms, or ideas. 

Speculation ends in a series of insoluble antilogies 
Sir W. Hamilton. 

Antilopine (fentildpain), a. Also ante-. 
1827. [ad. nuxl.L. antilopinus ; see Ante- 
lope.] Of or pertaining to the antelope. 
Antflyssic (reiiti,lrsik), a . [f. Anti- 3 + 
Gr. \voaa +-IC.J Med . Of use against hydro- 
phobia. Also as sb. 

Antimacassar (« nti,mSkres3i). 1853. [f. 

Anti- 7 + macassar , proprietory name of hair- 
oil.] A covering thrown over solas, chairs, etc., 
to protect them from grease in the hair, etc., 
or as an ornament. 

f Antimagistra tical, a. 1645. [Anti- 3.] 
Opposed to the power or claims of civil magis- 
trates -1669. var. tAntimagi’strlcal a. [rare). 
Antima*san. [Anti- 5.] One professing 
opposition to freemasonry. (U.S. politics.; 
Hence Antimaso’nic, a. Antima*sonry, op- 
position to freemasonry. 

Antimasque, -mask (renti,mu sk). 1613. 
[Anti- 2. J A grotesque interlude between the 
acts of a masque. (Occ. made Antic-masque.) 
Hence A*ntima*squer,-ker, a performer in an a. 
An ti m ere (rentimi®j). 1877. |T Or. dvri + 
fiipos."] Biol . Usu pi. anti meres, or as L. anti- 
mera t Opposite divisions or halves. Hence 
Antime’rlc a. 

||Antimetab6ie(®inti,m/lre-wa*). 1589. [L., 

a. Gr., f. dvri + p(Ta0o\rj,] Rket. Repedtion 
of words or ideas in inverse order. 

|| Antimetathesla (remtijrafrre’Ksis). [L. f a. 
Gr., f. dvri + ficranOlvai.'] Rhet. Inversion of 
the members of an antithesis. 

Antlmeter (renti m/toi). 1819. [LGr. dvri 
+ fiirpov. ] An obsolete instrument, called also 
Reflecting Sector , for measuring small angles. 
AntimonaTcbical, a. 1625. [Anti- 3.1 
Opposed to monarchy, vars. fAntlxnona*r- 


ANTINOMY 

chial, AnHmona'rchic. Hence Antimonar*- 
chically adv. 

Antimo-narchy. 1648. [Anti- 7.] Oppo- 
sition to monarchy. Hence AntimoTiarchiat. 

Antimonate (re*ntimon^t, -m£«*n*it ). 1 854 . 
If. Antimony+-ate 4 .] Chem. A salt of Anti- 
monic acid. 

Antimonial (rentimiJo’nial), a. 1605. [ad. 
mod.L. antimomalis\ see Antimony.] t. Of 
or pertaining to antimony, a. Containing an- 
timony in combination 177 r. 3. sb. A medi- 
cine containing antimony 172 7. 

1. A ntimomal cups : cups made of glass of antimony, 
to communicate emetic qualities to wine. a. A nti • 
tf inn ini wine : sherry containing tartarated antimony. 
A. arsenic, copper, etc. {mod.). 

Antimo niate. 1801. - Antimonatf.. 

Hence Antimomiated ppl. a . Heated with an- 
timony. 

Antimonlc (rentimp-nik), a. 1834. [f. L. 
antimonium + -ic.\ Of or pertaining to anti- 
mony. In Chem. applied to compounds in 
which antimony combines as a pentnd ; as 
Antimonu. acid (prop. A. oxide), or Antimony 
pen tv rule Sb^O^ 

Antimonide(re a ntim^nai d,-mJt«naid). 1 863. 
[f. as piec. + -IDK.} Chem. A compound of 
antimony with hydrogen, a metal, or an organic 
radical. Also called .ST1BILE, and formerly 
Antimoniurk r. 

Antinioaioso-, comb. f. Antimonious. 
Antimomous (rentimoe-nios), a. 1833. IT 
L. antimonium + -OL’S,] Of the nature of, or 
containing, antimony. In Chem. applied to 
compounds in which antimony combines as a 
triad; as Antimonious Chloride SbC\$ etc. var. 

Antimo'nouB. 

Antimonite (remtimwiai-t, -mJwnoitV 1834. 

| f . as prec. + -ite.] 1. Chem. A salt of anti- 
monious acid. +a. ^Stibnite. 
Antimo-niuret. 1841. [f.as prec. +-u ret.] 
Chem. See Antimonidk. Hence Antlmo*- 
niuretted ppl . a. combined with antimony (m 
a gaseous state). 

Antimony (ae ntimoni). 1477. [ad. med.L. 
antimonium, prob. ad. Arab. In pop. etym. 
= anti-moine (monks’-banc). 1 A brittle metallic 
elementary body, of bright bluish-white colour 
and flaky crystalline texture. Symbol Sb 
(Stibium). a. Alchem. and Pharm. Ong. ap- 
plied to the native trisulphide (called also gray 
antimony, or Stibmte), ihe ffrippi. stibium of 
the ancients, and al-kok’l of the Arabs (see Al- 
cohol); the antimonium , proteus, leo ruber, 
etc., of the alchemists, b. Chem. The simple 
element. (Called earlier Regulus of Antimony.) 
1788. 

Combs., etc. : Antimony blende = Red A ; A. 
bloom — White A ; A. glance =■ Gray A. (see a) ; 
A. ochre, Cerr>antttt ; A. vermilion, a red pigment 
precipitated from an antimonial solution ; Butter of 
A., an old name of the trichloride, a transluc* nt fatty 
mass; Crocus of A., an impure sulphide of a. and 
sodium 1 Glass of A., an oxy*sulphiile fused ; Red 
A - Kermesite ; Saffron of A. = Red A s Tarta- 
rated A. v tartar emetic. 

Antinational (rentqnrejan&l), a. Opposed 
to one’s own nation, or to a national party. 
An tinephritic (rent i,nf fri t ik,tf 1678. [f. 
Gr. dvTi + i/ttppiTis +-IC. Med. Of use against 
disease of the kidneys. Also as sb. 
Antinomian (eentinJu-midn). 1645. T- 
med.L. Antinomi, the name of the sect (f. Gr. 
dvTi+vvfim),} A adj , Of or pertaining to the 
antinomians. B. sb. One who maintains that 
the moral law is not binding upon Christians, 
under the law of grace 1645. spec. One of a 
sect alleged to hold this opinion, which arose 
in Germany in 1535. var. t Anti *nom 1st sb. 
Hence Antincrmianism, t Anti ’nominal, the 
doctrine ur practice of antinomians. fAntino* 
mianixe v. to teach antinomianism. 
Antinomy (senti-nSmi). 1592. [ad. L. f a. 
CjT. dvrivoftia, f. dvTt + vo^ior.] 1. A contra- 
diction in a law, or between two equally bind- 
ing laws. t*. A contradictory Law, statute, or 
principle; an authoritative contradiction -1656. 
3. A contradiction between conclusions which 
seem equally logical, reasonable, or necessary; 
a paradox , intellectual contradictoriness s8oa. 

t. The antinomies or contradictions of the Code and 
Pandects Gibson, a. His own a., or counterstatute 

vie), i (s*t). f (Psychs). 9 (what), p (got). 
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ANTI-ODONTALGIC 

lftLT. vu. A'nttnome (ran). Hence Antlno*- 
mic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or characterized by a. 

Anti-odontalgic (ee-nti^d^tse ldjik), a. 
1817. [Anti- 3.] Med . Of use against tooth- 
ache. Also as sb. 

Anti-orgastic (eemti^jgse’stlk), a. 1880. 
[f. Anti- 3 + Gr. *bpya<rTi/c6$, {. dpyi-ttv.'] Med . 
Allaying excitement, sedative. 

Antiparallel ^aentiipcerAlel). rare. 1660. 
ti. Parallel but opposed. a. Geom. pi. Two 
lines which make with two other lines angles 
equal each to each, but contrary ways, one 
being exterior and the other interior 1796. 

Antiparalytic, -al (®:nti,pserftli*tik, -&1), ft. 
*755 * [Anti- 3.] Med. Of use against para- 
lysis Also as sb. 

Antiparllamentary, a. 1643. [Anti- 3.] 
1. Opposed to (the Long) Parliament or the 
parliamentary party. Obs. or Hist. vars. tAnti- 
parliamemtal, Antiparliamemtariaa. 9. 
Against parliamentary usage 1656. 
fAntiparliamentee-r. 1643. [Cf. pamph- 
leteer .] A writer or speaker against (the Long) 
Parliament. 

Antipathetic, -al (£ntip&}>e*tik, -Al), a. 

x6oi. fad. Gr *avTiira$t]TiKot t {. uvTinaOf-uv ; 
cf. iraBrj reeds.] Having an antipathy or con- 
stitutional aversion; opposed in nature or ten- 
dency (to). Hence Antipathctically adv. var. 
fAntbpathoua. 

Antipathic (antiipse’jilk), a. 1830. [ad. 
Fr antipat hiqur, see Antipathy.] Of or be- 
longing to antipathy; of contrary nature or 
character (to)\ spec, in Med. having or produc- 
ing the contrary symptoms. 

Antipathist (£ntrp&]ust). rare. 1817. [f. 
Antipathy 4* - 1 st.] One possessed by an an- 
tipathy ; a natural enemy. 

Antipathize (£uti*pA]>aiz) t v. ? Obs. rare. 
1633. [f. Antipathy + -ize. ; the opposite of 

sympathize.] 1. intr. To feel the opposite, 
a. trans. To render antipathetic 1667. 

Antipathy (amt i-pajii). 1601. [ad .L. anti- 
pat hi a, a. Gr., f. 6.i'Tina&fjs, f. dyri + nh$os.] 
ti. Contrariety of feeling, disposition, or na- 
ture; natural incompatibility. Opp. to sym- 
pathy -169a. a. Feeling against; constitu- 
tional or settled aversion 1606. g. concr. That 
which is tcontiary in nature, or the object of 
antipathy 1632. 

*. No contraries hold more a., Then I, and such a 
knaue Lear u. ii. 93. a. A Sect, whose chief Devo- 
tion lies in odd perverse Antipathies Butler. 

Antipendium, mcoir. lorm ot Ante-. 

Antlperiodic (aeuti,piari|f?*dik), a. 1861. 
[Anti- 3. | Med. Destroying the periodicity of 
diseases that run a typical course. 

Antiperietaltic (aMiti ( pcristseltik),tf. 1706. 
[Anti- 3. | Ehys. Contrary to peristaltic mo- 
tion ; acting upwards. 

Anti per latasis (semtiiperistAsis). arch. 
1598. [L., a. Gr., f. dvre + nfp* araais. j Opposi- 
tion or contrast of circumstances; resistance or 
reaction roused against any action. 

1 laving their penury doubled by the a. of others 

E lenty Fuller. Hence A ntiperlata'tic, -al a. 
ei^h toned by contrast, -ally adv. (rare). 
Antlpestilentlal (*nti|pestile*nJAl), a. 
1683. [Anti- 3.] Med. Of use against the 
plague, etc. Also as sb. 

A. pills Dc For. 

Antipha'rmic, a. 1853. [f. Anti- 3.] Med. 
«• Alkxiphakmic. 

Antiphlogiatian (x:n ti, fDdgi- sti&n), a. 1 788. 
[Anti- 3 + Gr. .oyiorov + -ian.J Opposed 
to the theory of phlogiston, or the existence of 
an element of pure fire. As sb. An opponent of 
this theoi v. 

Antiphlogistic (8etnti,fladgi*stik), a. 1744. 

[f. as prec. + -IC ; cf. phlogistic.'] 1. a prec. 
adj. 1788. a. Med, Counteracting inflamma- 
tion 1769; also fig. (rare) 1840. As id. [sc. 
medicinal agent. J 1744. « 
a fig. A cooling a. speech Hood. 

Ana|rit]lqgUKiii(8euiti l flaclgi , stm). 1901. [£. 
as prec. + -in l . ] A proprietary preparation used 
as an anodyne, antiseptic, and antiphlogistic, 
Ahtiphon (semti&h). 1500. [ad. rqed.L. 
antiphon a , as sb. fern. sing. repr. Gr. rd dvrf- 
neat, pi., £, dvrt + *4pantot t f. See 
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Anthem. 1 1. A versicle or sentence sung by 

one choir In response to another 165a. a. «= 
Anthem x. 1500. g. techn . A short piece of 
plain-song introduced before a psalm or canti- 
cle, the meaning of which it illustrates and en- 
forces 1775. 4. transf. A response, answer 1651. 
Antiphonal (*nti*fiJh&l),a. 1691. [a.OFr. y 
ad. ?med.L. antiphonalis\ see prec.] 1. Of 
the nature of an antiphon; sung alternately 
1719. 9. Responsive in sound, or (transf.) other 
effect 1848. As sb. —Antiphonary 1691. 

1. A singing was first brought into tho church of 
Milan Bingham. Hence Antbphonally adv. 
So Anttpho*nic a. mutually responsive. Anti* 
pho*nicaUy adv. 

Antiphonary i*nti-tdhftri). 1681. [ad. med. 
L. antiphotianum\ see Antiphon.] A book 
of antiphons. vars. tAnti*phonar, AntPpho* 
ner (the earliest word). 

Antiphony (snti’fdni). 1599. [f. Gr.*dpn- 
ifxwia, after cvfjupwvta. Confusea with Anti- 
phon in use | 1. Opposition of sound; or 

harmony produced by it 1603. 9. ■* Anti- 
phon 1. 159a. 3. Antiphonal singing. Also 

fig- J 753- 4* ™ncr. ^ Antiphon 2. 1868. ts- 
*• Antiphon 3. -1753. 6. transf A response 

or echo 1657. 

X. Life answering life across the vast profound In 
full a. Mrs. Bnowninu 6. The ecchoor a., which 
these, .exclaimers hope.. to draw. .from their audi- 
ence Shaftesbury. 

|| Antiphrasls (fentrfrftsis). 1533. [L., a.Gr., 
f. dvTiV'pd^fiv.l Rhet. Use of words in a sense 
opposite to their proper meaning. 

You ate pastors, but it is bv an a., a minime pascendo 
Cromwell. Hence Antlphra'atic a., -ally adv. 

Antiphthisic (antqti'zik), a. 1853. [Anti- 
3.] Med. Tending to check phthisis. Also as sb. 
Antiplastic (genti,plae'stik\ a. [f. Anti- 3 
+ irKn<TTtfc6\ f f. irXAvirttv.] Med. Unfavourable 
to the process of healing or granulation. Also 
used of medicines which impoverish the blood. 
Antipleuritic (a;nti,plurltik) p a. 171a. 
[Anti- 3.] Of use against pleurisy. Also as sb. 
Antipodagric, -al (a? uti,p^dse grik, -Al), a. 
1712. [Anti- 3.] Med. Of use against gout. 
Also as sb. 

Antipodal (&ntrp<Wftl), a . 1646. [f. Anti- 
podes. J 1 . Of or pertaining to the Antipodes. 
9. transf. Directly opposite (to) 1664 
Antipodean ( &nti p&rir&n), a 1651. [irreg. 
f ANTIPODES, peril, after European .] 1. Of or 

pertaining to the opposite side of the world; 
esp. Australasian i8Ax. a. joe. Having every- 
thing upside down 185a. 3 .fig. Diametrically 

opposed (to) 1651. var. tAutipo'dian (better). 
Antipodes (&nti‘pAlfz), sb.pl. ME. [a. L., 
a. Gr. (ol) dvritroScs, those having the feet op- 
posite. Sing. -pod t -fode , quite regularly, f. 
antipod(e)s (trisyllabic); also t antipos.] ft. 

Those who dwelt directly opposite to each 
other on the globe, as it were feet against feet 
-1837. ta .fig. Those who in any way resem- 
ble the dwellers on the opposite side of the 
globe 1605. 3. Places on the surface of the 

earth directly opposite to each other, or the 
place which is directly opposite to another 
(esp. to our own region) 1549. 4. transf. The 

exact opposite of a person or thing. {With 
sing, antipode ) 1641 +5. As adv. (sb. in ap- 

position) in To walk antipodes to, etc. -1718. 

i He will neucr be one of the to tread opposite 
to the present world Bacon. 3. I trill goe on the 
slightest arrand now to the Antypodes Much Ado il 
i. 373. 4. Fools • . are a. unto the wise Sir T. Rkowne. 

At antipodes', in direct opposition. Hence Ariti*- 
podist, a believer in the antipodes (when the belief 
was heiesy) | as acfj- = Antipodal* tAntt*podite, 
an inhabitant of the antipodes. 

Antipole (se nti,p^:l). i8aa. [Anti* a.] 
The opposite pole. Jig. The direct opposite. 
Antipope (K*ntiip<ftp). 1579. [orig. a. Fr. 
antifiape , ad. med.ll antipapa, after antickris- 
tns.\ A pope elected in opposition to one held 
to be canonically chosen; spec, of those who 
resided at Avignon during * the great schism of 
the West’. (So called by adversaries.) 
Antipruritic (sentiipniri'tik), a. 1876. [f. 
Anti* 3 + L. pruritis+-iQ.] Med* Tending to 
relieve Itching. 

AntJpeoric (entipsp-rik), «. 1853. [f. An- 
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ti- 3 4- Gr. tfdJpa + -IC.1 Med. Of use against the 
itch. Also as sb- 

|| AntiptO’sis. 1657. [med.L., a. Gr., f. tori 
■Mrrcvai*.] Gram. The use of one case for 
another. 

Antipylc (aentiipaWk), a. 1853. [ad. Fr. 
antipyujue , f. Gr. dvrl 4 vvov ; hue -ic. J Med. 
Tending to prevent suppuration. Also as sb. 
Antipyretic (semtiipire tik), a. 1681. [f. 
ANTl-3 + Gr. itvperbt ; cd. pyretic.] Med Tend- 
ing to prevent fever. Also as sb. 

Antipyretic (semtiipirftik), a. 1839. [f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. mporrucSs.] Med. Of use against 
bums. As sb. Anything so used. 
Antiquarian (smti|kwe»'ri&n\ a. 1610. [f. 
L. antiquarius (see Antiquary) + -an.] i. 
Of or connected with the study of antiquities 
1771- Applied to a large size of drawing 

paper 1875. 3. As sb. [The adj. used absoC] 

An antiquary 1610. 

x. A. researches Freeman. Hence Antiqua*. 
rianism, the profession, etc., of tbc a. Antiqua** 
rianlze v. colloq. to play the a. AntiquaTianly 

adv. (rare). 

|| Antiqua *rium. rare. 1881. [L., neut. of 
adj.] A repository of antiquities. 

Antiquary (a? nti,kwari). 1563. [ad. L. 
antiquai ius, f. antiquus\ see Antique.] A. 
adj. Of antiquity; ancient (rare) 1606. 

Here’s Nestor Instruct! d by the A times Tr.QCr. 
11. iiL 262. 

B. j b. [sc. man, thing.'] ti. A man of great 
age --1635. An official custodian or re- 

corder of antiquities. (A title bestowed by 
Hen. VII I upon Iceland.) -1763. 8. A pro- 

fessed student, or collector, of antiquities. 
(Ortg. a student of early history, now opp. to 
archrologist.) 1586. 

3. Antiquaries, who bold everything worth preserv- 
ing, merely bocause it has been preserved 1762. 

Antiquate(»*nti,kwA\/>//. a. arch. 1537. 
[ ad. L. antiquatus , antiqua re ; see Antique. | 
«* Antiquated. 

Antiquate(je*nti,kw#'*t), v. 1596. [f. prec.] 
1. To make old, or obsolete; to abolish as out 
of date. 9. To give an antique colour or ap- 
pearance to t8ai. 

1. He [the Pope] untiquntea the precepts of Christ 
M arveli- Hence Antiqna*tion, the action of 
making^ or state of being, antiquated ; abolition ; the 
production of an appearance of age. 

Antiquated (ee-nti|kw*ited),///. a. 1623. 
[f. prec?] 1. Grown old, inveterate 1670. a. 
Obsolete 1623. 3* So old as to be unworthy 

to survive; often • old-world ’ 169a. 4. Old- 

fashioned, as surviving from, or as imitating, 
earlier usage 1675. 5 . Of persons : Very old, 

superannuated. Also fig. 1678, 

1. ^ prejudices Burke. a. Reviving a. laws 1695. 
3. Deride.. the a. folly Bentley. 4. A. phraseology 
Freeman. 5. [An] a. Sybil Auimson. 

Antique (&nt/~'k, se*ntik). 1530. [ad. L. ati~ 
tiquus , anticus , f. ante, or Immed. f. Fr. Antic 
is a parallel form, distinct in sense. In senses 
1, a (arntik) is still used in poetry; 4-6 are 
always, 3 usually (dentl k). See Antic.] A. 
adj. 1. Ancient, olden. (Now usu. rhet. — of 
the ' good old times ’ ) 1541. a. Having existed 
since olden times; aged, venerable (arch.) 153J5L 
3. Old-fashioned; out of date. 1647. 4. Of, 

belonging to, or after the manner of the an- 
cients (of Greece and Rome) 1734; or of any 
ancient time, archaic 1753. 5. Bookbinding. 

See Antique v. 6. Typogr. Of a type in which 
all the lines are of uniform thickness 1871. 

x. The anticke world Spknsbs. The Senatours of 
th' antique Rome Hen. V, v. ProL 26. a In place 
of things of antick use Butler Hud. II. l 792. 
Antique wails Gibbon. 4. A group that's quite a* 
Half naked, loving, natural, and Greek Byron. 

B. sb. [The adj. used elhpt \ sc. man, thing.] 
tf . A man of ancient times; pi. the Ancients 
-1598. 9. A relic of ancient art, or of the past 
1530. s* The antique: ancient work in art, 
antique style 1751, 

a Pictures, medals, intaglios, and antiques of all 
kinds Goldsm, 3 Drawing from the a. 1859, Hence 
Anti-quely adv. taaciently * in an a. manner. An 
tPqueneaa. Antbqniah a. (rare). 

Antique, 00c. sp. of Antic in i6-i7th c. 
Antique (fcntrk), v. 1753. [L tlieadj.] To 
bind (books) after an antique manner, by or» 
namenting the edges with ramifications, etc, 

(fi) (rein), f (Fr. fain). 5 (fir, firm, earth). 
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ANTIQUIST 

Antlquist (se ’ntikwist ,&nti ’kist). rare . 1 784. 
[f. Antique.! tAn antiquary; a collector or 
connoisseur of antiques. 

Antiquitariaxi (eenti>kwit€**ri&n). 1641. [f. 
Antiquity; cf. humanitarian .] One attached 
to the practices or opinions of antiquity. 

Antiquity (&nti*kwlti). ME. [a. Fr. anti- 
fjfitt, ad. L. antiguitatem ; see Antique.] 1. 
The quality of being ancient; long standing 
1450. ta. Old age (of human life); seniority 
-1677. 3. Ancient character 1850. ** Elliptical 
senses. 4. The time of antiquity; esp. the time 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans ME. 5. 
The people (or writers, etc.) of ancient times 
collectively; the Ancients 1538. 6. (Now pi, 

or collect .) Matters, customs, precedents, etc., 
of earlier times; ancient records 1557. 7. (Now 
usu. pi.) Relics, or monuments of antiquity 
1513. Also attrih . 

a la not your voice broken ?..and euery part about 
you blasted with A. a Hen. IV. l iu ao8. 3. (Anj 
air of a. M. MUllkr. 4. A. is like fame, caput inter 
nuhila eondit Bacon, j. That indigested heap, and 
frie of Authors, which they coll A. Milt. 7. Anti- 
quities are history defaced or some remnants of history 
which have escaped the shipwreck of time Bacon. 

Antirachitic (se<nti,r&ki*tik), a. 1853. [f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. ^xx?t« + -1C.] Med. Tending to 
cure spinal disease. 

Antirrhinum (sen tTrai'n^m). PI. -s. 1551. 
[a. L., a. Gr. dvrippivov, f. dvr l + fiU.] Hot. A 
genus of Scrophulariaceous plants, also called 
Snapdragon. 

A. or Calves-snout 1741. 

Antiaabbatarian (aesntiissebfttesTiin), a. 
1645. [Anti- 3, 5 -] Opposed to the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath by Christians. Also as sb. 
|| An t iacil ( inti-si, oi, -i-Ji,»i), sb. pi. 1706. 
[ L., a. late Gr., f. bvrl 4* truth.] Those who live 
on the same meridian, but on opposite sides of 
the equator, so that their shadows fall at noon 
in opposite directions. Hence Anti’scian a. 
of or pertaining to the Antiscii; sb . (pi.) — 
Antiscii. 

Antiscion (wnti-Jlyn). 1658. [f. as prec.] 
Astrvl. Applied to signs of the Zodiac equi- 
distant on opposite sides from Cancer and 
Capricorn. 

Antiacolic (aenti,sky*lik), a. 1880. [irreg. f. 
Anti- 3 4- Gr. audjXrjl +-ic.j Med . = Anthel- 
mintic. 

Antiscorbutic (send, skyxbia-tik), a. 1696. 
[Anti- 3.] Of use against scurvy. Also as sb. 
Antiscriptural (senti.skriptifir&l), a. 1677. 
[Anti- 3.] Opposed to Holy Scripture. 
Antlscrofiilous (senti|skry*fidl3s), a. 1880. 
[Anti- 3.] Afa/. Of use against scrofula. 
Antisepaloua (sentiise'pAlas),*. 1879. [f. 
Gr. dvr'i + Sepal + -ous.] Hot. Placed opposite 
to the sepals. 

|| Antisepsis (xnti,se*psis). 1875. [modL., 
f. Gr. dvrt 4 - Med. The principle of 

antiseptic surgical treatment. 

Antiseptic (senti,se*ptik), a. 1751. [f. An- 
ti- 3 + < 7 ipm*&, f. ffTfituv.] Counteracting 
putrefaction; fig. preventing moral decay 1820. 
Also as sb. {lit. and fig.). 

A bandages Tyndall. fig. Not divine men, yet 
useful a. products of their generation Cari yle. Hence 
Antlseptically adv, Anttse’pticist, one who 
believes in Antisepsis. 

Antisocial (sentiisdn-J&l), a. 1797. [Anti- 
3.] x. Opposed to society or companionship. 
9. Opposed to the principles on which society 
is constituted 1849. 

Antispasmodic(8emti,sp*zm?-dik),a. 1681. 

[Anti- 3.] Good against spasms. Also as sb. 
Antispast (se*nti,spoe8t). 1706. [ad. Gr. dv- 
Tlatraarot t f. dvriand-uv.] Pros. A metrical 
foot composed of an iambus and a trochee, as 
'AAlfavS/ior. 

Antispastlc (centiispse-stik), a. 1541. [ad. 
Gr. dvTtavtuTTiubt ; see prec.] x. Med. Tend- 
ing to divert a. Pros. Consisting of, or con- 
taining. antispas is x8xx. 3. As sb. Med An 
a. agent 17x9. 

Antisplenetic (fle:nti,spl/he*tik), a, 1734. 
[Anti- 3.I Med. Good against disease of the 
spleen. Also as sb. 

H Antistrophe (*nti •stntfx) . 1605. [L.,a. Gr., 
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f. dvTurrpitptiv.] x. The returning movement, 
from left to right, in Greek choruses and dances, 
answering to the strophe ; the lines of choral 
song recited during this movement; any choral 
response 1619. a. An inverse correspondence 
1605. 3. Khet. t etc. a. Repetition of words 

in inverse order, b. The figure of retort, or 
turning an opponent's plea against him 1635. 

a. An inverse correspondency with the Nile (north 
and south, therefore, as the a. of south and north) De 
Quincey. Hence Antistro'pbic a. of or pertain- 
ing to antistrophes i sb. (ft.) the lyrical part of Greek 
dramas. AntiStTO'phically adv, (rare). Anti*- 
•trophize v. (rare), to form an a. 

11 Antistrophon (senti’stnft^n). 1611. [Gr. f 
neut. sing., f. as prec.] Rhet. An argument 
that is retorted upon an opponent. 

Ajatistnima'tic. 1676. [see next.] Med. 
adj. - next. sb. A remedy for scrofula. 
Antistmmous (sentiistrtf-mas), a. i86r. 
[f. Anti- 3 4- L. struma 4--0US.] Med. Tending 
to cure scrofula. 

Antisyphilitic (senti,sif!li*tik) t a. 1830. 
[Anti- 3.] Of use against syphilis. Also as sb. 
Antltetanic (se nti,trt8rnik), a. 1875. [An- 
ti- 3.] Med. Good against tetanus. Also as sb. 
Antithalian (aenti,)*Wi&n), a. [f. Anti- 3 
4- Thalia, the Grace of festivities.] Opposed 
to festivity. 

Antitheism (sentiiK'iz’iri). 1833. [Anti- 
8. J The doctrine of antitheists. 

Antitbeist (sen ti, prist), i860. [Anti- 5.] 
One opposed to belief in the existence of a God. 
Hence A ntlthei*stic a. 

Antithesis (*nti pfsis). PI. antitheses. 
1529. [a. L., a. Gr., f. dvri 4- rtdiveu. Already 
in Gr. a term of Logie, etc.] x. Rhet. An op- 
position or contrast of ideas, expressed by 
using in contiguous sentences or clauses, words 
which are strongly contrasted with each other; 
as * thou shalt wax, and he shall dwindle '. a. 
The second of two such opposed clauses; a 
counter-thesis 1533. 3. By extension : Direct 

opposition (between two things) ; contrast. 
Const, of, between , •fwith. 1631. 4. The oppo- 

site. Const, of, to. 1831. 
x. All arm'd with points, antitheses, and puns Pors. 

3. The a. of natural and revealed religion Kingsley. 

4. The very a. to a great dramatist Macaulay. Hence 
Anti'theaize v. to form antitheses or put into a. 
(rare ju Axiti'thesizer (rare). 

Antlthet (se-ntipet). 1580. [ad. L. antithe- 
ton , a. Gr., neut. of adj. ; see prec. Long used 
in Gr. and L. form, pi. -a (erron. -as).] fx. — 
Antithesis x. -x6jo. 9. An antithetic state- 
ment 1605. 

Antithetic (aentipe-tik), a. i6ro. [ad. Gr. 
dvriOertuos ; see prec. and -1C.] That is of the 
nature of antithesis, esp. in Rhet. ; directly oppo- 
site 1864. a. Consisting of two opposites 184a. 

a. The dual or a. character of force involved in the 
term polarity W. Grove. So Autitbe’tical a, con- 
nected with, containing, or using antithesis j marked 
by direct opposition 1583. Antithetically adv. 

Antitoxin (sentityksin). 1893. [Anti- 
ab.] A substance having the property of 
counteracting a toxin. 

Anti-trade (se*nti,trA*.d), attrib.phr. and sb. 
1853. [Anti- 3.] A wind that blows steadily 
in the opposite direction to the trade-wind. 

I) AnUtragus(8e'nti,trii:g£s). 184a. [Anti- 
a.] Anal. The thicker part of the antihelix, 
opposite to the tragus. 

Antitrlnitarian ( 8 e:nt!,trinTtS»*ri 5 n). 1641. 
[Anti- 3.] adj. Opposed to the doctrine of the 
Trinity 1065. sb. One who rejects that doctrine 
1641. Hence Antitrixxlta’xianiam. 
Antitropal (senti'trlp&l), a. 1855. [f. Gr. 
dvri +-rpoirof 4- -al 1 .] Bot. Of an embryo; 
Inverted, so as to have the radicle at the ex- 
tremity of the seed, opposite to the hilum. So 
Anti tropous. 

Antitype (srntiitalp). 1635. [ad. med.L. 
antitypus, a. Gr. dvr it wot t f. dvri 4- rvvos,] 
That which is represented by the type or sym- 
bol. Hence A*ntitypal a. Ware). Antitypical 
a. of the nature of or pertaining to an a. 
fAnti-typoua, a. rare. 1678. [f. Gr. dyri- 
rtnrtn ; see prec.] Resisting force; material, 
solid. 

Antltypy (&ntHIpi). rare. 1605. [td.Gr. 
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dvTirima.] Resistance o( matter to force of 
penetration, compression, or motion. 

Anti variolous (semtiiv&rarlUs). a. 1880. 
[Anti- 3.] Med. Good against small-pox. 

Antivenereal (ee nti|WnI®*riAl), a, 1676. 
[ANTi-3.] Med. Of use against venereal disease. 

A ntivermi'cular, a. 1717. [Anti- 3.] «■ 
Anti peristaltic. 

Antizymic (aenti,zi*mik), a. 1804. [f. An- 
ti- 3 4- Gr. Cvurj 4- -1C.] Opposing fermentation, 
sb. An a. substance. 

Antizymotic (ae:ntiizimp*tik, -zaimptik). 
1875. [f. Anti- 3 4 * Gr. (vp* mu 6 s.] adj. ** 
prec. so. A substance that prevents fermentation. 

Antler (ac-ntlaj). [MK auntolier , auntelere y 
a. OFr. antoillier ; — late L. +ant{e\ocularem 
Iramum); cf. Ger. augensprosse . An earlier 
+antoglier, later OFr. andotllier, gave andouil - 
ler.] x. orig . The lowest (forward-directed) 
branch of the horn of a stag, etc.; later, any 
branch, the lowest being then the brow-antler , 
and the next bes-antler. 9. Hence pop . : The 
branched horn of a stag, etc. 1839. 

x. Huge stags with sixteen antlers Macaulay. m. 
A vaulted apartment garnished with stags' antlers 
Scott. Hence A a ntlerless a. without antlers. 

Antlered (arntlaid ),ppl. a. 1818. [f. prec 4- 
-e d *. ] x . Bearing antlers ; adorned with stags' 
horns i8a8. 9 . transf 1870. 

x. An a. «tag BkYant, hall Scott. a. A fern 
Disraell 

II Antlia (arntliifi). i8a8. [L., a. Gr. dvr\ia 
bilge water, AvrXioy a bucket/] Ent. The pro- 
boscis or haustellutn of insects, with which they 
suck up juices. Hence Amtli&to ppl. a. fur- 
nished with an a. 

Antr-li on. 1815. [tr. Gr. fivpprjuo-klojVy 
in the LXX.] A neuropterous insect, or genus 
of insects {Myrmelton), the larva of which lies 
in wait for and devours ants. 

Anto-calar, a. rare. 1870. [f. L. ante + 
ocularis. Cf. Antler.] Placed in front of 
the eye. 

Q Antceci (sentf'sai), sb. pi. i6aa. [L., a. Gr. 
&vroiuoi t {. dvrl 4* -otuos. ] The dwellers under 
the same meridian, on opposite sides of the 
equator, and equally distant from it. Hence 
Antoe*cian a. of or belonging to the opposite 
latitude; sb. (pi.) - Antceci. 

|J Antonomasia (scnt^n^m/izift, &ntpno). 
1589. [L., a. Gr., f. dvrovopd(*iv.] T’he sub- 

stitution of an epithet, etc., or the name of an 
office or dignity, for a person's proper name, 
as the Iron Duke for Wellington. Also, con- 
versely, the use of a proper name to express a 
general idea, as in calling a wise judge a Daniel. 
Hence Antonoma*aticaily adv. {rare). 

Antonym (aemtfmm). 1870 [f. Gr. dvrw- 
wpta.] A term which is the opposite of another, 
a counter-term. 

Antorbital, var. Ante-orbital. 

Antozone («;iit,^o z^«n). 1869. [f. Ant- 4- 
OitONK. J Chem. A gaseous product, once sup- 
posed to be a permanently positive variety of 
oxygen, but now shown to be hydrogen diox- 
ide H a O a . Hence Anto*ronide. 

Anto-zonlte. 1868. ( f. prec. + -ite.] Min. 
A dark violet-blue Fluorite. 

Antral (se-ntrAl), a. rare. 1880. [f. L. an- 
trum 4. -al 1 .] Of the nature of, or pertaining 
to, a cavity. 

Antre (semtaj). 1604. [a. Fr. L. antrum % 
a. Gr. avrpov.] poet. A cave, a cavern. 

Antars vast, and Desartt idle Oth. i. UL 14a 

Antrorse (sentr^-js), a. 1858. [ad. mod.L. 
antrorsus, f. L. *antero- 4- versus, after extrot * 
sus, etc.] Bent forward or upward. 

Antroverslon (sentmvsujan). 1880. [f. an- 
tro- t for antero- (see prec.) -f L. versionem. J ■■ 
AnteversIon. 

Antroveit, v. rare. 1854. [f. as prec. + 
L. vert ere.] To turn or bend forward. 

|[ Antrum (arntrdm). PI. -a. ME. [L. t a.Gr. 
avrpov.] A cavern; spec, in Phys. of cavities 
in the body. 

|| Antrustion (*ntnrstian). 1848. [a. Fr., or 
med.L. antrustionem, i. OHG. trdst, latinised 
as trustis + And- pro l * toward '.] A voluntary 
follower of Old Frankish princes at the period 


sb (man), a (pais), an (lead), v (cat), f (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), si (7, eye). 9 (Fr. eaa de vie), i (wt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), y (get). 
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of the national migrations. Hence Antrim- 
tlonahlp. 

A-ntsigne. 1576. Obs. f. Ensign, as If f. 
ante + signvm . 

A-nt-thru sh. 1863. [Ant sb.] A bird of 
the 1 brush family, which lives on ants, etc. 
Anura, -ous» vars. of Anoura, -ous. 
Anury ( srniuri). 1876. [ad. mod.L. anuria 
(also used), f. Gr. dv + ovpov. Cf. Fr. anurie.] 
Path . Absence or lack of urine. 

II AniiB (£i*n#s). 1658. [L.] I. The posterior 
opening of the alimentary canal, through which 
the excrements are ejected, a. An opening at 
the base of a flower 1730. 

Anvil (arnvil), sb. [OE. pnfilti , f. an, on , 
perh. + *filtan to weld. Cf. Silver.] i. The 
block (usually of iron) on which the smith ham- 
mers and shapes his metal ; also fig. a. transf. 
Anything like a smith's anvil in shape or use; 
esp. (Phys.) one of the bones of the ear, tlhe incus 
1687. 

* Bitwene he anfelde and he hamoure ME. Him 
that smote the anuill Isa. xlL 7. fig-. Hammering 
me vpon the anyild Camden. Oh or upon the anvil : 
in preparation, in hand , He has now on the a. another 
scheme Burke. 

Comb . : a. -proof, the standard of hardness of an a. ; 
-rock, a kind of Sandstone, so named from the form 
of two masses of it in Kentucky. 

A-nvil, v. 1607. [f. the sb.] I. tram. To 
fashion on an anvil; uau. fig. 9. intr. To work 
at an anvil 1882. 

Anxiety (drijzai'ifti). 1525. [ad. L. anxieta- 
tem\ see Anxious.] x. The quality or state of 
being Anxious; solicitude, concern. 9. Strain- 
ed or solicitous desire (for, or to effect) 1769. 
3. Path. A condition of agitation and depres- 
sion, with a sensation of tightness and distress 
in the prrecordial region 1661. 

1. Tbeie dyed he without grudge, without anxietie 
More. a. A.. for the general welfare Junius. 

Anxious (oe’qkjas), a. 1623. [f. L. anxius , 
f. angere.] 1. Troubled in mind about some 
uncertain event; being in disturbing suspense; 
concerned, solicitous. Const, tof, for, about 
17 1 1. a. Fraught with trouble, distressing, 
worrying. (Obs. exc. as transf. use of 1.) 1667. 
3. Full of desire and endeavour (to effect ) 1742. 

1. A., and cast down 1616. A. for their own safety 
M acaulav. a. A. cares Milt. P. L. viii. 185. 3. A. to 
please Blair. Hence A'nxious-ly adv., -ness 
{rare). 

Any (e*ni), a. and pron , [OE. eenig, f. dn 
one (in umlaut &n) + t£, -ig, adj. ending, here 
perh. dim. ; cf. L. ullus : — *unulus . The M E. j 
lorms, eny, ei, were south., any midi., any midi, 
and north. Fern, and pi. forms in -c also ex- 
isted in ME. The living mod.Eng. word is 
eny . ] Primarily adj. i. gen. In sing. *= A — no 
matter which, or what. In pi. — Some — no 
matter which, of what kind, or how many. 

a. Used primarily m interrog., hypothet., and 

corulit. forms of speech OF-, b. With a preced- 
ing neg. : — None at all, of any kind, etc., not 
even one OE. c. In affirm, sentences : ■“(con- 
structively) Every one of the sort named AlE. 
9. Quantitative : — A quantity or number how- 
ever great or small i5-*6. 3. Qualitative : Of 

any kind or sort whatever; * earlier Any-kyns. 
Occas. depreciatory : Any, however imperfect 
x8ot>. 4. absol . , esp. after a sb. already ex- 
pressed, or bef. of ME. tg* Either (of two). 
Still dial., esp. north. -1585. 6. pronominally. 
- Any one, anybody; in pi. any persons OE. 
7. adverbially , esp, with comp, adjs., as any 
sooner, etc. : In any degree, at all ME. 8 . 
Any one. a. as adj. (emi wvn) Any single ; 

b. absoL as in * any one of them ( ; c. proa . 
(e*niiwrn) Any person. ME. 0* I n comb, with 
interrog. wds., which then become indefinite. 

t. a. Who wil shew vs any good Ps, »v. 6. b. Not 
to be done at any time Busxa c. Any time these 
three hundVed yeeres Merry IV. t.i. 11. At any rate, 
in any case : whatever the circumstances may be. 
a Haue ye here eny meate Luke xxiv. 41. 4. If 

there be any of him left, He bury it IVini. T, m. Hi. 
136- jg. Anie of them both Thynnk. 6. Please they 
any, That serue many 156s. 7. Any longer Shaxb. 

more 1680, farther Stbbls. the worse 1875. 
Anybody (e-nijhpdi, -b^Mi), sb, or pron. 
1490, 1. comb, of Any and Boot In the sense 
of person : Any person. See Any 0. x. Formerly 
two words, a. Qualitative, a. In interrog. or 
hypothet expressions, laudatory : a person of 


some importance, b. T n affirm, expressions, 
depreciatory : an ordinary person. 1826. 

x. If he due., finde any body in the house Merry W. 
t. iv. 4. a. Everybody was there who is a. Disraeli. 
Two or three anybodies J. Bright. 

Anyhow (e*ni,hau). 1740. [see Any 9.] 
1. adv . In any way or manner whatever. 9. 

! advb. conj. In any case, at least 1825. 

1. Done a., no profitable one Carlyle, a. Anyhow, 
it must be acknowledged [etc.] Newman. 

+Any-kyn,-«. ME.only. [Grig. genitive nhr. 
* ' of any kind \ afterwards, with loss of - s , 
looking like an adj. — • any kind of'.] Any 
kind or manner. 

Anything (e*ni,J>li j),pron. t sb., adv . OE. 
1. pron . A comb, of Any and Thing, in the 
widest sense of the latter. See Any a. Orig. j 
always two words; now rarely exc. when stress 
is upon thing. 9. sb. Thing of any kind 1596. 
3. adv . Any whit, in any measure OE. 

1. If ye shall ask any thing in my name, I will do it 
John xiv. 14. a. She i& my house.. my oxe, my 
asse, my a. Tam. Shr. in. iL 334. 3. Yf my lady 

your wyf come ony thyng nyghe yowe Caxton. 
Hence A'nythinga'rian [after trinitarian , etc.], 
one who professes no creed in particular. (A con- 
temptuous term.) 

Anyway (e*ni,w*i), adv. and conj. 1570. 

cf. Anyways, and always, alway.] x. adv. 

n any way or manner, any how ; in any measure. 
9. advb . conj. In any case 1859. 

x. Anything that aauuureth any way of newnesse 
Bible Transl. Pref. 1. 

Anyways (e*ni,wriz). 1560. [Any + ways, 
advb. genitive, as in Always.] «=prec. i, 2. 

Anywhen (e‘ni,hwen), adv. 1831. [see 
Any 9.] At any time, ever. Pare in literature. 
iA. % nywYicnce, adv. rare. 1613. [seeANYg.] 
From anywhere. 

Anywhere (e-n^hwe^M, -hw&i). ME. [see 
Any 9. Preceded by owhere , aywhere -1485.] 
In any place. Formerly two words. 

Anywhither(e'ni,hwi:6aj),or/zLar<7/. 161 1. 
[see Any 9. Preceded by owhither.\ To or 
towards any place. 

Anywise (e*m,w3iz), adv. OE. [for in any 
wise (also used); OE. senize wisan . ,] In any 
manner, way, or CAse; at all. 

Any law or usage to the contrary hereof in a. not- 
withstanding 1775. 

Aonian (r,£u*ni&n), a. 1607. Of or belong- 
ing to Aonia, a region of ancient Boeotia, con- 
taining the mountains Helicon and Cithaeron, 
sacred to the Muses or * Aonian maids 

Above th' Aonian mount Milt. P. L. l 15. 

Aorist (rorist), a. 1581. [ad. Gr. ddpioros, 
f. d + dpicrds, f. dpifciv.] Oram. One of the 
past tenses of the Gr. verb, which denotes a 
simple past occurrence, with none of the limita- 
tions of the other past lenses. Hence Aori’stic 
a. undefined; of or pertaining to the aorist 
tense. Aori'stlcaUy adv. 

Aorta (effitii). 1594. [a. mod.L., a. Gr. 
doprij, lit. that which is hung, f, dupuv.] Phys . 
The great artery or trunk of the arterial system, 
from its origin in the left ventricle of the heart 
to its division into the two iliac arteries. Hence 
Ao'rtal, AoTtic adjs. 

Ap- f pref A — L. ad- bef. initial b- m In OFr. 
ad-, ap- became a-, and in this form the Fr. j 
wds. were adopted in En^., as a-part , a-ply, 
etc. Later the p was again doubled, after L. 
See Ad- pref. a, A- pref. xo. 

Ap-, pref A — Gr. dv * 9 short for dad off. 

Ap-, pref. 3 [Welsh ap,i. map son ; cf. Mac.] 

Apace (ipa*s), adv. ME. [orig. phr. apace , 
like afoot , etc., f. A prep .* + PACE, formerly! 
pas.] lit. At a pace, i. e. at a good pace (orig. 
of the pace of men) ; hence. With speed ; swift- 
ly ; ‘('immediately -1723. 

He commeth to hyra apaas Chaucer. Kings of 
armies did flee a. Pt. lxviii. 1*. Like water y* run- 
neth a pace. Hoording wealth a* <604. An ill weed 
grewes a. x6u. 

Apache (ipje-n. 190a. [Fr., a. name of 1 
a warlike tribe of Amer. Indians.] A type of 
robber and assassin frequenting Paris, etc.; 
gen. a ruffian. 

UAp&goge (sepAgd^dgi). 1727. [Gr., ab- 
duction, t dwdyur. A term of Aristotelian 
logic.] ti. Logic. - Abduction, b. A de- 
monstration which proves a thing by showing 1 


the impossibility or absurdity of denying it; a 
re duct 10 ad absurdum 175^. +3. Math. The 

passage from one proposition, which has been 
demonstrated, to the proof of another 1753. 
Hence Apago'gic, -al a. of, pertaining to. or of 
the nature of a. Apago'gicallv adv . 

Apaid (flpri’d), ppl. a. arch. ME. [f. Apay 
v.\ 1. Satisfied, pleased, ta. Repaid -1748, 

Apair, Apale, Apall ; see App-. 

A poise, apayse, obs. fl. Appease. 

Apanage, app- (ac'p&ned^). 1602. [a. Fr., 
f. apancr\ — L. *appanare, f. ad + pan is \ see 
-age. Both forms are equally common.] 1. 
The provision made for the maintenance of the 
younger children of kings, princes, etc.; orig. a 
province, jurisdiction, or office. 9 . loosely , A 
perquisite 1835. 3. A dependent territory or 

property; a dependency 1807. 4. transf. A 

specially appointed, or natural accompaniment, 
endowment, or attribute 1663. 

a. The diplomatic service.. the a. of the wealthy 
Freeman. 3. Ireland, the appanage of our empire 
Syd. Smith. 4 Had he thought ii fit, That wealth 
should be the appenage of wu Swift. Hence 
A* panaged ppl. a. endowed with an a. 

Apanttiropy(3ep|8e'n j)r^pi). rare. 1753. [ad. 
Gr. dnayOparnia, f. dir(i) + avSpeowot ; cf. Fr. 
apanthropie. 1 A form of melancholy charac- 
terized by a dislike to society. 

Apar- ; see later Appar-. 

|| A parithme-sis. 1753. [Gr.] Rhet. A 

figure : Enumeration. 

Apart (Apa\it), adv. ME [Fr. hpart\ like 
aside, etc., in form, but the senses follow the 
Fr.] 1. To one side, aside, to a place removed 
from the general body. 9. Apart from each 
other; asunder ME. 3. Separately in thought, 
or consideration 15 77. 4. Separately in action 

or function; individually ME, Also (with ellip- 
sis of standing, etc.) — Separate. (Cf. Fr. cest 
un hotnme d part.) 1786. g. fig. Aside, away 
from all employment, etc. (Fr. mettre, laisser 
d part.) (arch.) 14 77. Also absol. as 'jesting 
apart' (Fr. raillene d part) * Laid aside 173a. 
6. Away from common use for a special purpose 
1604. Const, from (in all senses) 1617. Rarely 
prepositional (from omitted) 161C 

*. Get thee a-part and wcepe Juf. C. in. L a8a. 
Tuda^ being a. with the Elders a Macc. xiiL 13. a. 
The Spartans lived in villages a. 1728. 3. Let us 

view each ingredient a. 1756. 4. Power .. exercised 

either collectively, or a. and severally Sklden. A 
dai»s a. Macaulay. 5. I-ay a. all filthinesse James 
i. ax. 6. Places set apart for the worship of God 
1680. A this city, in the harbour Chapman. Hence 
Apa'rt v. to set aside. Apa'rtness, aloofness. 

Apartment (ftpa*Jtment). 1641. [a. Fr. aff 
partement, ad. med.L. appar timentum, f. ap- 
par tire, f. L. ad + part ire. ) x. A suite of rooms 
in a house or building allotted to the use of an 
individual or party (arch.), a. A single room in 
a house; with pi. apartments in sense x. 1715. 
t3- Quarters -17x9. +4. A compartment -1727, 

x. My a. consisted of three elegant . . rooms Gibbon. 
a. 1 stole.. to the window of my a. Scott. 3. My 
Appartment in the tree Da Foe Crusoe 54. Hence 
Apa rtmcntal a. {rare). 

+Apa*ss, v. ME. [a. OFr. apasser, f. d 4 pas- 
ser. J To pass on or by. Rarely Irons. 

Apathaton, corrupt f. epitheton. Shaks. 

Apathetic, -al (oepijje'tik , -fil), a. 1744. [f. 
Apathy, after Pathetic, + -al.J Of, or per- 
taining to, apathy ; unemotional ; indifferent. 
Hence Apathetically adv. 

Apathist (se’p&j’ist'). rare. 1640. [See Apa- 
thy and -1 st.] One addicted to apathy. 
A’pathize, v. rare . [mod. L as prec. 4- -ize.] 
To render insensible. 

Apathy (se*p&)>i). 1603. [a. Fr. opal hie, ad. 
L. apathia , a. Gr. dndOcta, f. dwaOfa, f. d+unflc* 
(vdflor).] x. Freedom from, or insensibility 
to, suffering, passion, or feeling; passionless 
existence. 9. Indolence of mind, indifference 
to what normally excites emotion or interest 
1733. Also transf. (of the markets, etc.) 1881. 

t, A. was considered by the Stoics as the highest 
condition of Humanity Lbwbs. s. A certain a^ or 
sluggishness in his nature Prescott. 

Apatite (srp&tait). 1803. [f. Gr. dwdnf + 
-its; from the deceiving forms of the mineral. ] 
Min. A native crystallised phosphate of lime, 
varying in colour from white to green, blue. 
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APAY 

violet, brown ; transparent, translucent, or 
Opaque, Also transf. 

A pay ( 4 p*i), v. arch . ME. [a. OFr. apayer, 
f. late L. +adpacarc, f. ad+pacare (cf, Appease 
and Pay). Refash, a sappay; see Ap- pref z.l i. 
To satisfy, content (arch.), to. To repay -1631. 
Ape (£ip), sb. [OE. ap a m., ape f. ; prob. 
an adopted word in OTeut.] 1. An animal of 
the monkey tribe \Simiadu)\ the generic name 
before 4 monkey *, and still occas. so used, esp. 
With reference to their resemblance to, and mi- 
micry of, men. 9. spec . A member of the 
Simiadse t having no tail nor cheek-pouches; 
as the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang-outan, and 
gibbons 1699. B*fg- One who plays the ape; 
an imitator, a mimic. Usu. contemptuous. ME. 
t4. transf. A fool -1741. +5. as adj. Foolish 

-1509. 

i. Apes With foreheads villanous low Temp. xv. 1 . 
149. a. An a., properl}' so called, is without a tail 
1764. 3. O sleepc, thou A. of death Cymb. n. ii. 31. 

t , Cocts ape : a natural born fool. The titled a, her 
usband Richardson. 

Phrases : To play the ape : to Imitate (badlyX t To 
make any on e his Ope. to put an ape in his hood : to 
befool or dupe him. Chaucer. To lead apes in hell : 


dupe 

the supposed consequence of dying an old maid. To 
say an ape's paternoster : to chatter with cold. 
Comb., etc. t ta.-bearer, -carrier, a strolling buf- 


foon, who carried a monkey about ; f-leader, an old 
maid, see Phrases; Sea Ape: the fish Squalus 
Vulpes , Sea Fox, or Thresher. Hence A'pedom 
(rare). A'pehood. 

Ape (Ap), v. 163a. [f. the sb.] To imitate, 
esp. absurdly. 

To a. the sprightliness of wit Johnson. Art . .doth 
a. nature 1663. Hence Aped Ppl.a. counterfeit. 
Aper {rare). 

A-peak (ftprk), adv. (a.) 1596. [a. Fr. h 
pic ; see Peak, Pike.] Naut. In a vertical 
position; vertical. Also fig. 

A ship^ drawn directly over tne anchor is apeak t the 
anchor is apeak when the cable has been sufficiently 
hove in to bring the ship over it Oars apeak : held 
vertically. 

Apel- ; zee later sp. Appel-. 

Apelles v £pe*lJz). 1630. A Gr. painter in 
the time of Alexander the Great; occas. (con- 
notattvely) * a master artist. 

Apen- ; sec later sp. Appen-. 

Apepsy (Jipe'psi). 1678. [ad. mod.L. apep- 
na (also used), a. Gr., f d + nlir t«v.] Med. 
Lack of digestive power. 

Aper- ; zee later sp. Apper-. 
lAperqu (aperstf*). 188a. [Fr.] A summary 
exposition, a conspectus. 

Aperient (£pl«’rient), a. i6a6. [ad. L. a- 
penentem, aperire (orig. aperire), f. & — ab + 
far(i)ere to get; cf. Eng. undo. ] Med . Open- 
ing the bowels; laxative. Also as sb. 

| Aperitif (aperitif). 1894. [F. apSritif : — L. 
aper it tv us , f. a pen re to open.] An alcoholic 
arink taken before a meal as an appetizer. 
Aperitive (£pe*ritiv) , a . and sb. 158a. [var. 
of apertive\ see Apert. ] — Aper ient a. and sb. 
A per Be, apersee ; see A (the letter). 
Apert (&pe\it). arch. ME. [a. OFr. L. 
aper turn , aperire; see Aperient. Aphet. 
Pert. J adj. Open, public ME,; fevident 
-1674; Expert -1483; toutspokon, insolent (cf. 
Pert) -1688. + adv. Openly, plainly, publicly 

-1556. Hence fApe'rtlon, the action of open- 
ing; an opening. Ape'rtive a. topen; also «= 
Aperient. Ape-rtness, the quality of being 
open; tplainness of speech. 

Ape-rtly, adv. 1 Oh. ME. [f. prec. + -LY *.] 
Openly; evidently; boldly, 

Aperto meter. 1880. [f. L. apertus + (-0)- 
meter.J An appliance attached to a micro- 
scope for measuring the angular aperture of 
obiect-glasses. 

Aperture (se-paitiui). 1649. [ad. L. aper - 
tmra.\ 1 1. The process of opening -X708. a. 
An opening; a gap, cleft, chasm, or hole 1665. 
8 * Opt. The space through which light passes 
in any optical instrument. Also attrib. 1664. 
4. Geom. The space included within two right 
lines which meet m a point and make an angle 
1706. 

Apery (*i»ri). 1616. [t Ape sb or Aper.] 
x. The practice of an aper, aping x6x6 ; a silly 
or apish action Z851. a. A collection or colony 

of apes 1860. 
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■ More apish than all the apes of all aperies 
Kingsley, 

A pet- ; see later sp. AprET-. 

Apetaloid ( 4 pe*tAloid), a. 1870. [f. as next + 
-oiD.] Bot. Of apetalous form, 

Apetalous (ape'Ulas), a. 1706. [f. mod.L. 
apetalus (a. Gr., f. d + virakov) + -OUS. ] Bot. 
Without petals. 

Apex (/i*p6ks). H. apices (?i*pisJz, ee*p-), 
apexes. 1603. [a. L. apex , perh, f. ap- to fit 
to (cf. vertex , f. vertere).'\ 1. (As in see 
quot.) rare. 1603. a. The tip, top, peak, or 
pointed end of anything, as of a mountain, 
spire, shell, leaf, etc.; the vertex of a triangle 
or cone 1610. Also fig. 3. A horn on a He- 
brew letter (»* epaia Matt . v. 18 in Yulg.); 
hence t_ fig. A tittle, a jot -1680. 

x. A hat of. . wool, whose top ended In a cone, and 
was thence called an a. B. Jonson. a The a. of the 
dome 1848. Apex (U. S. Min.), the end or edge of a 
vein nearest the surface x88i. X. Every a. or tittle 
Jackson. Hence A’pexed ppl.a. pointed. 

Aph-, repr. Gr. dtp’, var. of dir 6 1 off, away 
from ’, bef. an aspirated vowel. 

Aphaeresis (ifi-T/sis). Also aphe-. 1611. 
[a. L., a. Gr.,f. d<p’ «= dn 6 + alpi-civ.] Gram. 
The taking away of a letter or syllable at the 
beginning of a word. Hence Aphaere*tic a. 

Apiia*neslte. [badly f. Gr. d<patrfjs.'] Min. 
* Clinoclasite. 

|| Aphaniptera (kef&ni'pt£r&), sb. pi. 1835. 
[mocLL., f. Gr. <tyai'^s+-jrTcpoy.] Zoo l A small 
order of insects, having only rudimentary scales 
for wings. Hence AphanFpteroua «. 
Aphanite, -yte (je*f4n3it). 186a. [f. Gr. 
dtpavijs + -ITE. ] Min. A compact dark-coloured 
hornblende rock, uniform in texture and show- 
ing no distinct grains (whence its name) ; also 
called Comeine. Hence Aphani'tic a. 
Aphanozygous (sefcn? zigas), a. 1871. [f. 
Gr. d<parfjs + (vy 6 v (for (vyojfia) + -OUS. j An- 
throp. Having the cheek-bones invisible from 
above. 

U Aphasia 1867. [mod.L., a. Gr., 

f. d¥<pdvai (cf. Path. Loss of the 

faculty of speech, as a result of cerebral affection. 

Aphasic (&farzik), a. 1867. (_f. prec. + -1C. ] 
Suffering from aphasia, sb. One suffering from 
aphasia; var. Apha'siac (the better form). 
Aphelion (£frli^n). FI. aphelia. 1656. 
[Groecized £ mod.L, apkelivm (used earlier), f. 
Gr. d<f ■■ dird + Ijhtos ; formed (by Kepler) aiter 
apogee um , dndyaiov. Cf. PARHELION.] Astr. 
That point of a planet’s or comet’s orbit at 
which it is farthest from the sun. Also fig. 
Aphellotropic (,&f;'li,<?tr^-pik),fl. 1880. [f. 
Gr. dtp" j. dno 4- fjhios + -rpoiriKbs/] Turning 
away from the sun; said of leaves, etc. Hence 
Aphe-liotro‘pically adv. Aphe:lio a tropism, 
the habit of bending away from the light. 

II Aphemia (ifrraia). 1864. [mod.L. f. Gr. 
A + <pijnij ; but Gr. &<pi)nof * unknown.] Path. 
Loss of power of articulation; spec, a form of 
Aphasia, in which words are still understood 
and conceived. Hence Aphe nilc a. and sb. 

Aphesis (orf/sis). 1880. [a. Gr.,f. 
Suggested by S>r J A. Ii. Murray.] The 
gradual and unintentional loss of a short un- 
accented vowel at the beginning of a word ; as 
in squire for esquire , etc It is a special and 
frequent form of Aphxresis Hence Aphe*tic 
a. pertaining to, or resulting from, a. Aphe*- 
tically adv. by way of a. Aphetism# a word 
resulting from a., as squire , etc. A’pbetlze v. 
to shorten by aphesis. 

llA'pheta. 1647. [L., ad. Gr. d<pirr)s t a starter 
in races. ] Astro l. The giver of life in a nativity. 
Hence Aphe'tic, -al a, life-giving. 

Aphidian (Mrdiin). 1855. \t aphid-, stem 
of mod.L. Aphis.] adj. Of or pertaining to 
aphides, sb. One of the aphides. 
Aphllanthropy (aefila njnr^pi). ?Obs. 1753. 

[f. fir. d<pi\dv$panrot ; see A - pref. 14 ami Phi- 
lanthropy. ] 1. * Want of love to mankind \ 
J . a. Med. A form of melancholy in which soli- 
tude is preferred; an thropophobi au 
|| Aphis (se-fig). Pi. aphides (erfidfe). 1771. 
(mod.L. (Linn.); etym. unkn.J A family of 
minute insects, also called plant-lice, which are 


ide* 
of the 


aphthonite 

very destructive. They ore prodigiously pro- 
lific, multiplying by parthenogenesis; and are 
tended by ants for the honey-dew which they 
yield, whence occas. called ant-cows. 

Comb. r - - 

phagoi 
Uke the 
Aphides . 

Aphlogistic (sefbdxiitik), a. 1831. [f. Gr. 
dfpkbyioros + -xc.l Without flame. 

Aphlogistic or Flameless Lamp : Sir H. Davy's 
lamp, in which a coil of platinum wire is kept in a 
state of flameless ignition by spirit. 

Aphonic (ftfjrnik), a. rare . 1837. [£ Gr. 
d<p<wos + -IC.J Having no vocal sound. 
Aphony (se*0ni). 1684. [ad. mod.L. apho- 
nia (oftener used), a. Gr., t. d + (peuvf].] In- 
ability to produce vocal sound, or voice. 

Aphorism (ee-fSriz’m). 1538. [a. Fr. apho- 
rism e, ad. med.L. aphorismus , a. Gr. d<popt<fyJn ; 
see Aphorize. From the * Aphorisms of Hip- 
pocrates *.] i. A ‘ definition T or concise state* 
nient of a principle in any science. a. Any 
principle or precept expressed shortly and 
pithily; a maxim 1590. 

s. Knowledge, while . . in aphorisms and observations 
..is in growth Bacon. a Is not thy common talk 
found aphorisms Marlowe. *Tis an old Aphorisms 
Oderunt otnnes quern metuunt Howell Hence 
A : phorisma‘tic a. (irreg. f. Gr. a$dpurjuia.1 aphoris- 
mic or aphoristic. fA'phoritmer, a dealer in apho. 
rism* (Milt.). AphorVsmlc a. having the form of 
aphorisms. A'phori sming />//. a. dealing in apho- 
risms {rare). 

Aphorist (ae-fSrist). 1713. [f. Aphorize, j 
One who writes or utters aphorisms. Hence 
AphorFstlc a. of or pertaining to an aphorist; 
of the nature of an aphorism. Aphor i stically 
adv. pithily. 

Aphorize (DC-foraiz), v. rare . 1669. [ad. 
Gr. d*popi£*iv t f. d<p' -*dn6 + bpifav, f. Spos.] 
To write or speak in aphorisms; to make terse 
general reflections. 

Aphrite (seffrait). 1868. [f.Gr.d<fr>dr+-iTE; 
■■ foam-stone.\ Min. A carbonate of lime or 
calcite. 

Aphrizite (arfrizait). [f. Gr. d<ppl{tir + 
-ITE.] Min Black tourmaline from Kragcroe 
in Norway. 

Aphrodisiac (tefr^di-zia'c), a. 1719. [ad. 
Gr. d<t*pobi<siaie 6 s 9 f. dtppobloivs ; see next.] 
Venereal; having a venereal tendency 1830. sb. 
A drug, etc., inducing venereal desiic 1719. 
Also fig. 

Aphrodislan(Kfr0di*zi&n),a. i860, [f. Gr. 
d<ppo 8 t<rios, i. 'Aippobirrj +-AN.] Belonging to 
Venus, devoted to sensual love. 

|| Aphrodite (scfwdarti), tbA 1658. [Gr. : 
foam-bom . Formerly arfrodait. J 1. The Gre- 
cian Venus. a. Zool. A genus of marine 
worms with bristles of iridescent hues; also 
called Sea-mouse 1857. 

Aphrodite (fe-frodait), sb* 1837. [f. prec., 
taken us ‘ foam-stone ’ from its ending -ite ; 
cf. Aphrite.J Min. A soft opaque milk-white 
mineral, consisting mostly of bisilicate of mag- 
nesium, allied to Sepiolite or meerschaum. 
A-phronitre. ? ()bs. ME. [ad. aphro- 
nilnitn , f. Gr. d<ppds virpov .] Foam of nitre; 
saltpetre. 

Aphrosi *derite. 1847. [i.Gr. hippos + aib-q- 
pos + -ite. ] Mm. A soft ferruginous dark olive- 
green mineral, a variety of Prochlorite. 

|| Aphtha (sr-fjA). 1657. [L., a. Gr. &<p#a, 
mostly in pi. ; ? conn. w. dm sty.] Path. The 
infantile disease * thrush and, in the plural, 
the small white specks on the mouth and tongue 
which characterize it. Hence A'phthone a. of 
the nature of, or characterized by, a. 
Aphthltalite («f)>itAbit). 1835. [f. Gr. 
dpdiros + KiOot, because unalterable in the air.] 
Min. A native sulphate of potash found upon 
lava; called also Vesuvian salt, Aphthalose, 
Arcanite, and Glaserite. 

Aphthong 1847- [ad. Gr.&p$oy- 

yoy,] A letter which is not sounded in the pro- 
nunciation of a word; a mute. 

Aphthonite (se'fyfoeit). [f. Gr. bpBoyo s 
plentiful + -ite.] Min. A steel-grey fire, re- 
sembling, or identical with, tetrahedrite. Cor- 
ruptly Af ionite. 
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APHYLLOUS 

Aphyllous (ifi-las), a. 1830. [f. mo&L. 

aphyllus (a. Gr., t d + <f>vXXov) + -OU8.] Bot. 
naturally le afl es s. 

Apiaccous a. 1839. [f. mod.L. 

Apiacem.L aptum; see -ackous.] Rot. Of the 
ff.O. Apiacex or Umbelltfem ; umbelliferous. 
Apian tfbpiAn), a . 186a. [ad. L. apianus , 
f. a/>tJ.] Of or belonging to bees. 

Apiary (^-piAri). 1654. [ad. L. apiarium , 
f. h^ij .1 A place where bees are kept. Hence 
AplaTian a. pertaining to bee-hives or bee- 
keeping; sb. » next (rare). A'pi&rist, one who 
keeps an a. 

Apical (se'pikAl, A-pi-), a. i8a8. [f. L. api- 
um (see Apbx) +-al K] Of, belonging to, or at 
an apex, summit, or tip. Hence A'plcally adv. 
A‘picifl xed ppl. a. fixed to the apex. Apicllar, 
ApiciUary «* Apicular . 

Api'rial, incorr. var. of Apical. 

Apiclan (fipl jln), a. 1699. [f. Apicius, a 
Roman epicure + -AN.] Of or pertaining to epi- 
cures or to luxurious diet. 

A pick a back, aplckaback ; see Pick-a- 
back. 

Apicular (ApPkiiflaj), a. rare. 1854. U- 
mod.L. apiculus .] Of or belonging to a little 
apex. 

Aplculate (Api-kirfl/t), a. 1830. [ad. mod. 
L. apiculatus, f. apiculus .] Having a minute 
apex. So Api'culated ppl . a. 

Apiculture (tf-pijkodtiur, -tjw). 1864. [f. 

L. apis 4- -cultura.] Bee-keeping or -rearing. 

| Apiculus (fiprkitftfs). 1863. [mod.L. dim. 
of Apex.] A minute point or tip. 

Apiece (Aprs), adv. ME. [orig. two words, 
a piece', but the connexion with piece is not now 
retained.] For each piece, thing, or (< colloq .) 
person; each, for each, to each; severally, in- 
dividually. 

Six waterpottes of stone .. contaynynge two or thre 
fyrkins a pace Tinoalk John il 6. 
fA-pie-Ces, advb. phr. 1560. [A prep . 1 + 
puces', see Piece sb.] In pieces, to pieces 
-1678. fig. -1663. 

A-pi-nch, advb . phr. [A PrefiX] So as to 
pinch Mrs. Browning. 

Apiocrinite (flepi,p*krin»it). 1830^ [f. Gr. 
dniny 4 Kptvov f after encrinite.] Palxont. The 
pcar-encrinite, a stalked echinoderm of the 
Oolite, so called from its shape. 

Apiol(#-pi,pl). 187a. [{.L.apium.] Chetn . 
and Med. Parsley-camphor, obtained by distil- 
ling parsley seeds with water. 

ApiodogisL rare. [f. L. tf/fr-f(-o)LOGlST.] 
A scientific student of bees. Emerson 
Apish (B-piJ), a. 153a. [f. Ape jA] i. 
Like an ape 1570. a. Ape-like in manner; be- 
fitting an ape ; affected, silly, trifling 153a. 8- 

Foolishly imitative 1579. 

k. Two devilish apes, or a. devils Rubkin. a. He 
bowed with a thousand a. congees Smoluctt. 3. We 
aro but too a., apt to be led much by examples San- 
derson. JHeuce A'plshly adv. A'piShjieas. 

A'pism. [f. Ape.] The practice of aping. 
Carlyle. 

Apjohnite (se-p|dgpnait), 1847. [f. Apjokn, 
hs first analyzer ] Min. Manganese alum ; a 
double sulphate of potash and manganese, oc- 
curring in fibrous or asbestiform masses, white, 
and lustrous. 

fApla'ce, advb. phr . ME. [f. A- pref. 14 + 
Place sb.\ cf. Fr. en place.] Into this plaoe, 
ka plaoe -1637. 

A plac e n t al (eplAse'nt&l), a. 1857. [f. A- 
pref. 14 + Placental.] Zool Having no 
placenta. 

Aplanatic (aplAncrtik), a . X794. [f. Gr. 

dnXdyrprot (f. d+wXaytL-w) +-IC.J Free from 
(spherical) aberration, as a compound lens. 
Hence Apia madam, a state or condition. 
Aplastic (Aplwstik), a. 1839. [f. Gr. dirAa- 
errof + -ic, alter *Aatm*6t . ] Characterised by, 
or tending to, Irregularity or absence of otganic 
structure (techn. aplasia). 

I) Aplomb (a 1 p \atr). i8a8. [Fr., f. d plomb 
' according to the plummet*.] I. The per- 
pendicular; perpendicularity 1879. e. Con- 
fidence, self-possession x8a8 Also attrib 
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Aplotomy (Aplftdmi). 185a. [f. Gr. dnXds 
+ -rofAij, L rifivu »/.] Surg Simple incision. 
Apnoea (&pnri). 1719. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
Awvoia.] Path. Suspension or cessation of 
breathing. 

Apo- v pref . ; repr. Gr. dird- off, from, away ; 
quite. In mod. scientific words -> * detached \ 
as apo-carpous. 

Apocalypse (ftp^kalips), ME. [ad. L .apo- 
calypsis. a. Gr., f. diro«aAvirr«i»'.] x. The 
revelation of the future granted to St. John in 
the isle of Patinos; also the book of tne New 
Testament containing iL a. Any revelation or 
disclosure ME. 

1. He who saw Th* Apocalyps Milt. P. L. iv. 3. 
a The A. of all State-arcana Swift. 

Apocalypst ^ftpp*k&lipst). rare. 1839. [ir- 
reg. « apocalypt. or apocalpptist .] A revealer 
of the unknown. 

Apocalypt (ftpp*k&lipt). rare. 1834. [ad. 
Gr. *dvofcaK 6 wTTjs t {. dnojtaXvnTetv.] * Apo- 

CALVPTI6T. 

Apocalyptic (ip^-kaii-ptik), a. (j£.) 1609. 

[ad. Gr. dironaXvwTi/eos; see APOCALYPSE.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to the Apocalypse of St John 
1663. a * Of the nature of a revelation 1683. 
ts* Of persons : Dealing with the Apocalypse, 
or with prophetic revelations generally -1690. 
4. sb. The writer of the Apocalypse, St. John 
the Divine; also— A pocalypst 1629. lienee 
Apo:caly’ptic&l a.** Apocalyptic a. 3. Apo - 
calyptically adv. after the manner, or by 
means, of revelation or of the Apocalypse; (Joe.) 
so as to reveal what should be concealed. 
Apocalyptist (&pf> k&li ptist). rare. 1864. 
[f, Gr. dno/caXvirrcty 4 - -1ST.] The writer of the 
Apocalypse. 

Apocarpous (aep^ka-ipns), a. 1830. [f. Gr. 
dir «5 4 - -Kaprro%.~\ Bot. Having the carpels dis- 
tinct. 

11 Apocatastasis (a* p^kktee’stftsis). rare. 
1678. \ L., a. Gr., f. d-noKaOiordvai. ] x. Re- 

storation, re-establishment a. Path. Return to 
a previous condition 1753. 8* A sir. Return to 

the same apparent position. (So in Gr.) x8aa. 
Apocatharticfse^^ajA-itik),®. 1859. [ad. 
Gr. dirotcaOapriKOs, L diroKaSaipxiv .] Med. 
Purging. Also as sb. 

Apocopate (4p*rk<Tp*it, -^t), ppl. a. 1850. 
[ad. mod.L. apocopatus, f. Apocope.] Cut 
short by apocope. 

Apocopate (ftpp-k^it), r. 1851. [C as 

prec.] To cut off (esp the last letter or syllable 
of a word). Hence Apo copa’tion, the action of 
apocopating; apocopated state. 

||ApOeope (ijykJpi). 1591. [L., a. Gr. diro- 
xoir^.] The cutting off or omission of the last 
letter or syllable of a word. Hence Apoco*plc a. 
Apocrisiary (8ep^kri*zi4ri). Also apo*cri- 
aary. ME. fad. mcd.L. apocrisiarius, f. Gr. 
dubupusit. ] A person appointed to give and 
receive answers; spec, a papal nuncio. 
Apocrustlc (scix’krxrgtik), a. Also apo- 
crouatlc. 1706. [ad. mod.L. apocrusticus. a. 
Gr. dnonpovOTueds, f. diro/epovciv .J Med. Hav- 
ing power to repel, astringent. Also as sb. 
Apocrypha (Ap^krifa). ME. [neut. pi. (sc. 
script a ) of late L. apocryphus, a. Gr. dvdnpvQ of, 
f. dirotcpdirruv. As sb. prop, treated as pi., 
with sing. apocryphon\ but in common usage 
as sing., with pL apocrypkasJ\ tA. adj. Of un- 
known authorship; spurious; uncanonical (see 
sb.); false -1690. 

B. sb. x. A writing of doubtful authorship or 
authenticity; spec, those books included in the ! 
Septua^int ana Vulgate, which were not origin- 
ally written in Hebrew and not counted genuine 
by the Jews, and which, at the Reformation, 
ware excluded from the Sacred Canon by the 
Protestant party Also attrib. 1539. a, [As 
in Gr.1 Hidden things (rare) 1839. 

s. What's now apocrypha, my wit, In time to 
mayyrass for holy Writ Pont. var. tApocryph(e, 

Apocryphal a. 1590. [t as 

pree. + -al.] r. Of doubtful authenticity; spu- 
rious, false, mythical; spec. Of or belonging to 
the Jewish and early Christian uncanomcal 
literature 16x5, a. Sham, counterfeit 16x0, 


APOJOVE 

x. If bot one word be true. .In all th* 

Butler Hud. iil i. 49a. a. A whoreson, upstart a. 
captain B. Jonson, Hence Apo a crypXialiat, one 
who supports the inclusion of the Apocrypha in the 
Bible {rare). Apo cryphally adv. {rare). Apo*- 
cryphalneaa (rare). 

t Apo*cryphate, a. 1486. [f. Apocrypha.] 
Of apocryphal origin; spurious -1655. 

Apocynaceous (W-oimfi Jas), a. '1883. rt 

mod.L, apocynacex , f. Apocynum, ad. Gr. dn6- 
Kwav. ] Bot. Of or belonging to the N.O. Apo- 
cynacese, or Dog-banes, var. Apocy*neoua. 
Apod^e (8e*pptl,se pr?ud). 1601. [t. Gr. dnovt, 
dno8- f f. d + srovs ; after mod.K Apodes, Apoda.] 
Zool. adj. Footless 1816. sb. (usu. fl. —mod.L. 
Apodes, Apoda.) Term applied to birds, fish, and 
reptiles, in which feet or ventral fins are either 
absent or only rudimentary. Hence A'podal a . 
lacking feet or ventral fins. 

Apodeme (se-pddfm). 185a. [ad. mod.L. 
apodema (also used), f. Gr. dv6 + tifias.] Zool. 
One of the processes on the exoskeleton of the 
thorax of Arthropods, which serve as attach- 
ment for muscles, etc. Hence Apo'demal a. 
of or pertaining to an a. ; var. ApodemiataL 
Apodiaboloels (a? pijddiAblfru’sis). rare. 
18^7. [I. Gr. btbfioXos, after apotheosis.’] A 
making or treating as diabolical. 

Apodictlc, -deictic (sep^di ktik, -derktik), 

a. 165a. [ad. L. apodicttcus , a. Gr. dvobuxr utU . 
C dvobtLKvvvai. The analogical sp. is -diet-.] 
Of clear demonstration; established Incontro- 
vertibly. (By Rant applied to a judgement e- 
nouncing a necessary and hence absolute truth.) 
var Apodi'cticaL -dei*ctical (arch.). Hence 
Apodi'cMcally, -dei'ctlcally adv. 

U Apodio-xia. ? Obs. 1657. [L., a. Gr. diro- 
Rket. A figure : Rejecting an argu- 
ment or objection with indignation as absurd. 
llApodizis, -delxiB (srp*di*ksis, -derksis). 
? Obs. 1603. [L., a. Gr. air^Scifa.] Demonstra- 
tion, absolute proof. 

II Apodosis (Apf'dAis). 1638. [L., a. Gr., f. 
dvo&Mvai.] A het. The concluding clause of 
a sentence (opp. to protasis) ; now usu. the 
consequent clause in a conditional sentence, as 
* If thine enemy hunger, feed him 
Apodoua (ae podas), a . 1816. (f. Gr. dnot- 
(see Apodk) + -ous.] Zool. Footless, apod. 
UApodyterium (scpo.ditW ri^mj. 1695. [L., 

a. Gr. dwo&vrrjpiov, f. dwobvuy.j A dressing- 
room ; orig. one in which clothes were deposited 
by those preparing for the bath or palxstta. 

Apogee, -gale (arpedgrik, -gr ik ).a. 1839. 
[f. Gr. dwdyaiot (see Apogee) + -XC.J — Apo- 
gean. So Apoge*al a. 
Appgcan(sep^d < 3r4n) l ix. 1644. [f.asprec.+ 
-an.] a. Proceeding off from the earth or 
land. b. Of or pertaining to apogee. 

Apogee (ae itfdgf)- I 594- [a. Fr. afogtfe, l 
L. apogseum, a. Gr- ditdyuw (also dwbytiov), 
ad), neut., but used absoL by Ptolemy (sc. 
dtaartjfAa). The Gr. and L. forms were also 
used.] Astr. 1. The point in the orbit of the 
moon, etc., at which it is farthest from the 
earth; also, the greatest distance of the sun 
from the earth in aphelion. (A term of the 
Ptolemaic astronomy which viewed the earth 
as the centre of the universe.) tfl. 'I'he meri- 
dional altitude of the sun on the longest day 
-1646. 3. Hence fig. a. The most distan* spot. 

b. The highest point, climax. 1600. 

1. A, if the sun be supposed to revolve, Aphelion, 
if the earth Woodhous*. 3, The trade of the Nether- 
lands. .had by no means reached its a. Motley. 
Apogeotropic (0e'po,dgi,ptrp*pik), a. 1880. 
[f. (by Darwin) Gr. dn 6 + 7*0- (77) + -rpomndu] 
Bot. Turning away from the ground. Hence 
A:pogeotro"pically adv. 
Apog60tropi8m(eip£|dgfV'trd r ipfe’m). 1880. 
[f. as prec. + -ISMj The tendency of leaves, 
etc., to turn away from the earth. 

Apograph (a?*iwgrat). 1601. [ad. Gr. &n6- 
7 patpov, f. dvoypi<peiv.] An exact transcript 
Apolous (Apoi a as), a. rare . 1880. [f. Gr. 
dirotor.] Having no active qualities; neutral; 
e.r. water. 

ApOjOVe (* # p^,dgd«v). 1867. [a. Fr., ad. 
mod.L. apojovium. f. Gr. dwb + L. Jov - ; cf. 
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APOLAR 

apogee.'] Astr. The point *n the orbit of 
satellite of Jupiter at which it is farthest from 
the planet. 

Apolar (ApJa*lai\ a. 1859. [f. A- pref. 

+ Polar.] Biol \ Having no poles or fibri 
processes, as certain nerve-cells. 

Apolaustic (sepfllg’stik), a 1871. [ad. Gr, 
&noKav<jTuc 6 s.~\ /Given to enjoyment; self-in- 
dulgent. 

The lordly, a.^ and haughty undergraduate 1880, 

Apollinarian (ap^ line»*nan) t a. 1586. [f. 
L. Apollinaris of Apollo; also proper name + 
-AN.] 1. Sacred to or in honour of Apollo 

1753; var. fApoTlinar. 9. Of or pertaining to 
Apollinaris of Laodicea (4th c.), who held he- 
retical opinions on the Incarnation 1659. As 
sb. An adherent of Apollinaris 1586; var. Apol- 
Una-riat (?obs.). 

Apollonian (cep*fltf>i’ni&n), a. 1663. [f. 
Apollonius, a. Gr.; also proper name + -AN.] 
x. Pertaining to or resembling Apollo, the sun- 
god of the Greeks and Romans, the patron of 
music and poetry; var. Apollo*nic. 9. Of 
Apollonius of Perga, a geometer and investi 
gator of conic sections 1797. 

Apollo nicon. 1834. [f. Gr. diroAAou'ioy, 

after harmonicon , etc.] A chamber-organ of 
great power, first exhibited in 1817. 
llApollyon (fippli^n). MK. [L., a. Gr dvoA 
Ai/ft/J', f. diroAAdtfiV.] The destroyer; a name 
given to the Devil. (See Rev. ix. 3-1 1.) Hence 
Apollyonist, a subject of Apollyon. 
fApo loger. i6ai. [f. Gr. diroAoyos + -ER 1 , 

A fabulist -1653. 

Apologetic vippldcl.^e-tik). 1605. [a. Fr. 
apologltique , ad. L. apologetieus , a. Gr. ; see 
Apology.] A. adj. x. Of the nature of a de- 
fence; vindicatory 1649. 9. Regretfully ac- 

knowledging or excusing fault or failure 1855. 
a. A subdued and a. tone Macaulay. 

B. sb. 1. A formal apology for a defence of a 
person, doctrine, course, etc. 1605. 9. pi. or 

collect, sing. The defensive method of argu- 
ment; often spec. The argumentative defence 
of Christianity 1733. 

a. The science of apologetics . was unknown till the 
attacks of the adversaries of Christianity assumed 
a learned and scientific character 1834. Hence 
Apo-loge’tical a. ~ Apologetic a.; -ly adv. 
l ApOlO gical, a. 1607. [f. Gr. dwokoyta, or 
dnokoyos + -ICAL.] Of the nature of an apology, 
or of an apologue -1665. 

Apologist (app-lddjist). 1640. [a. Fr apo - 
logute , f. Gr. dirokoylai see Apology and -1ST.] 
One who apologizes for, or defends by argument ; 
a literary champion. 

Mr. Hume, the staunch a. .. of all the Stuarts Ld. 
Brougham. 

Apologize (ftp^ lSd^aiz),^. 1597. [f. Apo- 
logy + -Izk; cf. aitokoyl-eaOai : dnokoylfatrOcu 
is a deriv. of dnukoyos Apologue.] i. intr. To 
make or serve as an Apology; to offer defen- 
sive arguments; to make excuses. Also in 
mod. usage : To acknowledge and express 
regret for a fault without defence. Const, for. 
ta. /runs, (for omitted.) (rare) 1733. 

1. They had very lit tlo wine, which the governor 


apologised for Du Foe. a. T* apologise bis late 
offence Swift. Hence Apo’loglzer, one who apo- 
logizes ; earlier = Apologist. 

Apologue (ae*pdlpg). Also 6-7 -logy. 155a. 
[a. Fr., ad. L., a. Gr. drroAoyos.j An allegori- 
cal story intended to convey a useful lesson. 
(Esp. a fable in which the actors or speakers 
are animals or inanimate things.) 

To teach the people in apologies, bringing in how 
one beast talketh with another Latimer. 

Apology (app-hM^t), 1533. [ad. L. apo- 
lo^ta (also used), a. Gr., f. dv6 + -Ao*y/a.] 1. 

The pleading off from a charge or imputation; 
defence or vindication from accusation or as- 
persion. 9. J ustiAcation, explanation , or excuse 
1588. 3. A frank acknowledgement, by way 

of reparation, of offence given, or an explana- 
tion that offence was not intended, with ex- 
pression of regret for any given or taken 1594. 
4. A poor substitute 1754. 

1. Apologia of Syr Thomas More, Knyght 1 made by 
him, after he had geuen ouer the Office of Lord 
Chancellor of Englande More (title). An A. for the 
Bible Bp. Watson. a. His enter and exit shall bee 
strangling a Snake \ and I will haue an Apologia for 
that purpose L. L. L. v. i. 14a. 3. In her face excuse 
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Came Prologue, and Apologie to prompt Milt. P. L . 
ix. 854. 4. Gibbon, .had no nose at all, only an a. 

for one C Mathews. Hence fApo'logy v. to apo- 
logize (rare). 

A:pomec© R irieter. 1869. [f. Gr. d»r<5 + pt}kos 
for 


distance of objects. 

A pomecornetry. 157a [f. as prec. + 

-Utrpia. j The art or science of measuring the 
distances of objects. 
Apomorphia(3ep0mjf\ifia). 1869. rf. Gr. dn6 
+ Morphia. | Chem . A white crystalline pow- 
der, Ci 7 II 17 N 0 2 , obtained by heating morphia 
with an excess of hydrochloric acid : also 
Apomorphine. It is a prompt emetic. 

|| Aponeurosis (oe p^,niurda-sis). PI. -es. 
1676. [L., a. Gr., f. dnovtvp6-€iv to change into 
a tendon.] Phys. A white, shining, fibrous 
membrane, serving as the sheath of a muscle, 
or forming the connexion of a muscle and a 
tendon. Hence A poneuro’graphy, the de 
scription of aponeuroses. A poneuro’logy, 
the science of aponeuroses. A poneuro’tic a. 
A poneuro'tomy, dissection of the aponeuroses. 
A-poO’p, adv. 1809. [A prepX\ On the 
poop, astern. 

Apopemptic (jrpope'mptik). rare. 1753. 
[ad. Gr. Anon* pirn kos, f. dnoiripirui'.] adj. 
Pertaining to dismissal; valedictory, sb. [sc. 
hymn. ] 

Apopetalous (nep<7pe til as), a. 1875. [f. 
Gr. tiro 4- ntrakov + -OUS. J Bot. Having the 
petals distinct or free. 

|| Apophasis (app fisis). 1657. [L. f a. Gr.] 
Rhet . A figure in which we feign to deny or 
pass over what we really say or advise, 
t Apophlegmatic, -al, a. 1737. [mod. 
formation, not on Gr. analogies ; cf. dntxpkey- 
ftaTifr iv and Phlegmatic.] Med, Promoting 
the removal of phlegm. Also as sb. [sc. agent . J 
var. Apophlegma*tizant (prob. f mod.L.). 
fApophle-gmatism. 1615. [ad. Gr. d-no- 
<pktypxiTi(Tp.u$, i. dwo<pkfyp.a.Ti£tiv.~\ Med. x. 
The action of purging phlegm from the head. 
1. An apophlegmatic agent or treatment. 
Apophthegm, apothegm (aepdjiem). 1553 
ad. Gr. dnotpOtypui, f. ano + tyOiyytaQai. The 
sp. apophthegm, preferred by Johnson, is now 
the more usual form in England. Cf. Fr. apoph- 
thegme. It. apotegma.} A terse, pointed say 
ing, embodying an important truth in few 
words; a pithy or sententious maxim. 

Johnson suddenly uttered.. an a., at which many 
will start : 1 Patriotism is the last refuge of a scouiv 
drel * Boswell, Hence A>pophthegma*tic, -al, 
apothegm- a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
an a.; addicted to the use of apophthegms; senten- 
tious, piihy. A'pophthegma’tically, apothegm- 
adv. Apophthe'gmatist, apothegm-, a professed 
• * * ’ apo- 


aerv. Apophtne'gmatist, apothegm-, a prof 
maker of apophthegms. Apophtfaermatize, 
thegm- v. to write or speak in apophthegms. 

Apophyge (kpp‘f\d^i). 1563. [a. Gr. diro- 
<pvyfj t f. diro<p*vy* iv. In L. afiophygis, Fr. apo- 
phyge; hence better m’pofids.J Arch. The part 
of a column where it springs out of its base, or 
joins its capital, usually moulded into a concave 
sweep or cavetto. 

ApophylUte (fippTddit, oppofi-bit). ;8io. [f. 
Gr. dn6 + (pvkkoy -+ -ite ; so named because it 
exfoliates under the blow-pipe.] Min. A zeo- 
litic mineral, a hydrated silicate of lime and 
potash, with a trace of fluorine; occurring in 
glassy square prisms or octahedrons, or lami- 
nated masses, with a pearly lustre. 
Apophyllous (eepofi’Us), a. rare. 1875. 

[ f. as prec. + -ous. J Bot . Having the sepals free. 

II Apophysis (fipp-fisis). PI. -es. Also apo- 
physe. x6ix. [Gr., f. dnd + tpvois.] 1. Phys . 
A natural protuberance or process, arising 
from, and forming a continuous part of, a bone. 
9. Bot. A dilatation of the base of the theca or 
spore-case in some mosses 1794. Hence Apo*- 
physate a. furnished with an a. (rare). Apo- 
physial (less correctly apophysal) a. belong- 
ing to, or of the nature of, an a.; var, Apo*- 
physary. 

Apoplectic, -al (scpople-ktik, -Al), a. 1611. 
a ' fM le f or L., a. Gr. dvovkrjKTi- 

*dt p f. dnonkvjoauv • s ee Apoplexy and -ic, 
-al .] *• Of, pertaining to, or causing apo- 

9. Suffering from, or showing signs of, I 


plexy. 


APOSTEME 

apoplexy. Also fig . 1791. t3- * Antapo- 

plectic -1753. 4. sb. One liable to, or suffer- 

ing from, apoplexy 1670. 

1. One of your stiff-starched a. cravats Dickens. 
a. A short-necked a. sort of fellow Miss Austen. 3. 
A. balsam Addison. Hence Apople’ctlcally adv. 
Apople’ctlform a. having the form of apoplexy. 

A'poplez. arch. 1533. [ad. L. apof lexis t a. 
Gr. dtrdirA^ir,] — APOPLEXY. 

A poplex. v. arch. 1609. [f. prec. sb.] To 
strike with apoplexy, benumb. 

Sure, that sense Is apoplex’d HamL iil iv. 73. 
Apoplexy (ae'p^ipleksi). ME. [a. Fr. apo - 
plexie, ad. L. apoplexia (oe c. used), a. Gr. diro- 
irkijfia, f. dir 6 + nkljoativ.'] A malady, sudden 
in its attack, which arrests the powers of sense 
and motion; usually caused by an effusion of 
blood or serum in the brain, and preceded by 
giddiness, partial loss of muscular power, etc. 
Also tranf. or fig. 9 . Occas. applied to the 
effusion of blood in other organs 1853. 

*. This Apoplexie is (as I take it) a kind of Lethargic, 
a sleeping of the blood, a hor^on Tingling a Hen. ?K t 
1. it. ia6. The Apoplexie or falling euill in Hawkea 
Markham. a. A. cutaneous, a sudden determina- 
tion of blood to the skin Maynb. 

+Apore*tic,+-al, a. rare. 1605. [a. Fr. ape- 
rettque, ad. Gr. diroprjritcds , f. ditopi-uv\ see 
-al ‘.] Full of doubts and objections -1688. 

|| Aporla (Apovrid, -F‘uk). 1589 [L.,a. Gr. f 

f. dwopos ; see prcc.] Rhet. A figure: Doubt. 
Aporose (se^portm-s), a . 2865. [f. Gr. d + 
mod. L. poroms, f. L. porus, a. Gr. ; see Porous.] 
Not porous; spec . of the corals of the sub-order 
Aporosa. 

fAporrhce-a. 1646. [mod.L., a. Gr., f. drro- 
ppt- «iv.] An emanation, effluvium 1681. 
A-port (kp6»’Jt) f adv. 1636. [A prepA + 
Port.] On or towards the port side of the 
ship, tne left side when looking forward. To 
put the helm a-port ( = ' to port the helm ’) : to 
move the rudder to the starboard side, making 
the ship turn to the right. 

Apose'palous, a. 1875. [f- Gr. dwrf + Se- 
pal + -ous. ] Bot. I laving free sepals. 

|| Aposiopesl8 (ae-p^isai^jirsis). 1578. [L. f 

a. Gr.] Rhet. A figure, m which the speaker 
suddenly halts, as if unable or unwilling to 
proceed. 

A. , an excellent figure for the ignorant, as 4 What 
shall I say?’ when one has nothing to say Font. 
Hence A posiope'tlc a. 

Aposi’tic, a. 1853. [ad. Gr. dnoaiTucos, f. 
diro + airos . ] Med . Tending to diminish appe- 
tite; causing apositia or distaste for food. 
Apostasy (App’BtAsi). Also -acy. ME. 
[ad. L. apustasia, a. later Gr. dnoaraata ■■ dir< 5 - 
araats.\ 1. Abandonment or renunciation 
of ones religious faith or moral allegiance. 

b. R. C. Ch. The action of quitting a religious 
order or renouncing vows without legal dispen- 
sation 153a. a. The abandonment of princi- 
ples or party generally 1579 

1. Raphael . . had forewarned Adam by dire example 
to beware Apostosie Milt. P.L. vil 44. a. A from 
every good principle 1773. 

Apostate (Api’stA). ME. [a. Fr., and L. 
apostata, ad. Gr. dirooT&Trp. The L. apostafa , 
with pi. apostata(e)s , was the commoner form till 
1650. j A. sb. 1. One guilty of Apostasy x ; a 
pervert, b. R. C. Ch. One who renounces a re- 
ligious order without legal dispensation ME. 
9. A turncoat, a renegade ME. 

x. High in the midst .. Th' A in his Sun-bright 
Chariot sate M ilt. P. L. vi. 10a a. Apostates, to their 
own Country, and Cause 1687. 

B. adj. 1. Guilty of Apostasy; renegade, 
infidel; rebellious ME. 9. Deserting princi- 
ples or party; perverted 1671. 

x. So spake th* Apostate Angel Milt. a. Those a. 
abilities of men Steele. Hence tApo’st&te 
Apostatize. Aposta’tic a. (rare) » Apostate a. 1. 
Aposta'tical a. of the nature of a post met or apo- 
stasy; fwithdra wing, retrograde. Apo'at&tiam, the 
practice of apostatising. 

Apostatize (App’stltaiz), 9 . X559. [ad. late 
L. apostattuare , for earlier apostatare , f. apo - 
stata. ] 1* To be guilty of Apostasy (from, 

to) x6x 1. 9« To abandon a principle, desert 
a party 2648. 

a Ho apostatised from your cause Coon well 

+A*po«tem(e t -tume, -thume. ME. [a. 

Fr., ad. J.. abostema , a. Gr., spec, separation of 


(man), a (pass), an (laud), v (cut), f (Fr. chrf). a (evsr). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau do vie), i (sit). 1 (Psychs). 9 (what), f (go t) 



A POSTERIORI 

purulent matter Into an abscess, f. dncxrra-, 
Awoffrrjvai (cf. abs-cess). Corruptions are, in 
OFr. apostume (as if f. L. postumus), changed 
later to empostume\ hence Eng. impostumc, 
Imposthumk (cf. posthumous ) f in 18th c. the 
only form. Accented a'postem by Johnson.] 
A gathering of purulent matter in any part 
of the body; an abscess. Also fig. Hence 
tApo’stemate, -umate a. formed into an a. ; 
festering; sb. ■= Apostem. fApo’etemate, 
•umate v. to be affected with an a.; intr. to 
fester. tApo:»tema’tion, etc. . the formation of 
an a.; «= Apostem. Apostematous a . of the 
nature of an a. ; characterized by abscesses. 

|| A posteriori (Ji p^steri,o<»T3i f I poste-rid'H), 
advb . (and adj.) phr. 1710. [L., opp. to a 

priori . J A phrase used to characterize reason- 
ing from effects to causes, from experience and 
not from axioms ; empirical, inductive; induc- 
tively. 

Knowledge a Posteriori is a synonym for knowledge 
empirical or from experience Sm W. Hamilton. 

Aposthume, -ation, etc. ; see Apostkme. 
Apostil, -iUc (apostil), sb. 1537. [a. Fr. 
apostille , of unkn. origin; see Postil. ?conn 
with OF. apost : — L. appositum. ] A marginal 
note, comment, or annotation. 

The world . was to move upon protocols and apo- 
stilles Motley. Hence Apo*stil v. to write marginal 
notes to (rare). 

Apostle (ftp^rs'l). [Two forms: I. OE. 
afostol , (ME. apostel, - yl ), ad. L. apostolus (a. 
Or. arrbaroKoSy f. dnoortWeiy. a. the current 
apostle (c 1225), a. OFr. apostle (later a putt re, 
mod. apbtre). In 16th c. the OFr. spelling 

P revailed. The pop. form in ME. was t postelT] 
1. (As in Gr.) One sent, a messenger; ap- 
plied in N.T. to Jesus Christ >1611. a. Any of 
the twelve witnesses whom Jesus Christ sent 
forth to preach his Gospel; also, later, Barna- 
bas (Acts xiii. a, xiv. 14), and Paul, the Apostle 
of the Gentiles OE. 3. One who in any way 
imitates or resembles the Apostles ME.; est>. 
the missionary who first plants Christianity in 
any region ME.; the chief advocate of a new 
principle or system 1810. t4- The Acts and 

Epistles of the Apostles -1794. +5. A letter 

dimissory; pi. in Rom. I. aw. A short statement 
of the case, sent up by a lower to a higher court, 
when an appeal is made -1753. 

k. Neither is an a. greater then ho that sent him 
Rhem. John xiii. 16. a. The glorious company of the 
Apostles praise Thee Te Deum. 3. The kind’s booted 
apostles Burton. Boniface has gained the title of the 
A. of Germany 1844. M. Comte is . .an a. of science 
1870k 

Comb., etc. i a. •kulls, very long and narrow skulls 
Laing; A. SpOOtlS, old-fashioned silver spoons, the 
handles of which end in figures of the Apostles. 
Hence Apo*stlehood, the office or position of an a. 
(arrh.). So Apo'Stlesbip. Apo'stollze v. (rare), 
trams, to pioclaim (a message)} intr. to act as or 
like an a. 

f Apostol le. ME. only. [a. OFr. apostolic, 
later -oile : — late L. apostolicus , prop. adj. 
Apostolic. ] The pope. 

A postdate (fip^st^l^itV 164a. [ad. L. apo- 
stolatus ; see Apostle. J The office or position 
of an apostle; leadership in a propaganda. 

I no otherwise assume the A. of England . . than 1 
assume the A of all Europe Wesley. 

Apostolian. - Apostolic sb. (heretic). 
Apostolic (sep&tp'lik). 1477. [a. Fr. apost 0 
lufue , ad. late L., a. Gr. droaroXtuds ; see 
Apostle, -ic. ] A. adj. 1. Pertaining to or con- 
temporaneous with the Apostles 1549. a* Of 
the nature or character of the Apostles 1549. 
8. Of or pertaining to the pope as successor of 
St Peter; papal 1^77. 

s. And a. statues climb To crush the imperial urn 
Byron, a. A charity Cowfbr, devotion to the service 
of the poor Db Quincsy. 3. Dependent on the A. 
See Linqaru. Hence Aposto’licism, profession of, 
or claim to, apostolicity. Apo stoli'eity, the quality 
of being a. in character or origin. 

B. sb. A heretical sect, who imitated the 
Apostles, in wandering about without staves, 
shoes, money, or bags 158a 
Aposto lical, a. (sb.) 1546. [a. OFr., f. as 
prec. +-AL 1 .] 1. Connected with or relating 

to the Apostles, or to what is apostolic 1577. 
a. Of the Apostolic See 1546. 3. Formerly 

(and still occaa.) — Apostolic 1548. 4. sb. 
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One who maintains the doctrine of apostolical 
succession 1839. 

x. Apostolical succession (Reel,), an uninterrupted 
transmission of spiritual authority through a succes- 
sion of bishops from the Apostles clown wards. Hence 
Aposto*lically adv. Aposto’licalnesa. JObs. 
Apostrophe 1 (&ppstr<fffi. Also t-phy. 1533. 
[a. L., a. Gr. dnoarptupTf , t dn& + arpotpri.] 
1. Khet. A figure, in which a speaker or writer 
suddenly stops in his discourse, and turns 
to address pointedly some person or thing, 
either present or absent; an exclamatory ad- 
dress. (Not confined, as occas. stated, to a 
person present (Quintilian), and the absent , or 
dead.) 2 . Bot. The aggregation of protoplasm 
and chlorophyll-grains on the cell-walls adja- 
cent to other cells; opp. to epistropke 1875. 

x. The a. to light at the commencement of the third 
book [of Paradise L ost\ Coleridgk. 

Apostrophe 2 (hpp-atitfi). Also +-phus. 
1588. [a. Fr. apostrophe , ad. L. abostrophus, a. 
Gr. 1} dirbtrrpo<f>ot (sc. rrpoaqtbla) . Prop, tri- 
syllabic, as in Fr., but ignorantly confused with 
prec. ] ft. The omission of one or more letters 
in a word -1642. a. The sign (’) used to in- 
dicate the omission of a letter, as in oer\ and 
as a sign of the mod. Eng. genitive or posses- 
sive case, as in boys, men's, Moses', etc. 1588. 

It orig. marked merely the omission of * in writing, 
as in folio’s- fid toes nom. pL, but was gradually dis- 
used exc. in, and extended to all, posscssives. 

You finde not the upostropbas [?apostrophu*J, and 
so misse the accent L. L. L. iv. ii. 123. 

Apostrophic (aep0,strjrfik), a. 1795. [f. 
prec. +-IC.J 1. Of, pertaining to, or given to 
the use of, rhetorical apostrophe 1820; var. 
Apo'stropbal. a. Of or pertaining to the 
grammatical apostrophe 1795. 

Apostrophize (fipp-striJfoiz), v. 16x1. x. 
f. Apostrophe *. Rhet. To address in an apo- 
strophe 1725. Also absol. 9. f. Apostrophe *. 
To omit one or more letters of a word ; to mark 
with the sign (’) the omission of letters 1611. 
Hence Apostrophized ppl. a. (in both senses). 
Apostume, -ation, etc.; see APosTEME,etc. 
Apotactite (sepotse-ktait). 1737. [a. med.L. 
apotactita , ad. Gr. dnoraKrlnjSy f. dirdra/eros 
(cf. Luke ix. 61).] One of an early Christian 
s*»ct, who renounced all their possessions in 
imitation of the early church in Jerusalem. 
tApO’telesm (ftpcrt/lezm). rare. 1636. [ad. 
Gr. diroriKtapay f. arroreAc-ffP.] 1. (as in Gr.) 
The result, the sum and substance. 9. Astral. 
The casting of a horoscope 1651. Hence Apo- 
telesma'tic a. of or pertaining to the casting of 
horoscopes. 

I Apo* thee. 1591. [a. OFr. apotheque , ad. L. 
apotheca, a. Gr. diroffipc?;.] A shop, or store- 
house; esp. for drugs. Also fig. -1657. 
Apothecary (ftpp-Ji/'kAri). ME. [a.OF r.apo- 
tecaire : — late L. apothecarius; see Apothec.] 
fi. orig. One who kept a store or shop of non- 
perishable commodities, spices, drugs, comfits, 
preserves, eta 9. spec . The earlier name for : 
One who prepared and sold drugs for medicinal 
purposes; now called a druggist or pharma- 
ceutical chemist The modem apothecary is a 
general medical practitioner, by licence of the 
Apothecaries Company; but in pop. usage the 
term is archaic. ME. ta. [cf. OFr. apotecarie, 
and late L. apothecariaT] Drugs collectively; 
a store of drugs; medical treatment by drugs 
-1621. 4. atirib . 1562. 

■. Apothecaries * Weight s that by which drugs are 
compounded. O, true Appothecary : Thy drugs are 
quick® Rom. Jut. v. tii. xio. 4. A. shops 1601. 

liApothecium (aepoprJuJm). PL -a. 1830. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. *&wo$i)*iov f dim. of dnob^Kr).] 
The shield or spore-case, containing the fructi- 
fication in lichens. 

Apothegm, -them, var*. of Apophthegm . 
Apothem (ae'pd'pem). [mod. f. Gr. dwem- 
Bivoiy after $ipa ; cf. Fr. apothime. ] t. Math . 
In a regular polygon : The perpendicular 
dropped from the centre upon one ot the sides. 
Cf. offset. 9 . The insoluble brown deposit 
which forms in vegetable extracts exposed to 
the air (Berzelius). 

Apotneoeia (sep^r&is, &pp : Wi£*‘si$). 1605. 
[a. L,a. Gr. dwo$ 4 writ f f. dire + Of 6 -tty to make 
a god of. The second pronuna is now more 
usual. J 1. The action of ranking, or fact of 


APPARATUS 

being ranked, among the gods; deification; 
divine status, a. The exaltation of any person, 
principle, practice, etc.; the canonization of 
saints; a deified ideal 1651. 3. loosely. Ascen- 

sion to glory, release from life; resurrection 1649. 

x. That which the Grecians call Apotheosis . . wax the 
supreme honour which a man could attribute unto 
man Bacon. a. The a. of Milton 1730, of familiar 
abuses Coleridgk. 3. His Majesties Speech upon 
the Scaffold, and His Death or A. 1649. 

Apotheosize (sep^risaiz, fipp’]»>s9i z), v. 
1760. [ f. prcc. + -ize. ] To elevate to, or as if to, 
the rank of a god; to exalt, var. Apo'theose. 

|| Apotheais (&p^*|>/sis). 1811. [L.,n. Gr.,f. 
dnoTtSivai. ] 1. (As in Gr.) The setting of a 

fractured or dislocated limb. 2. Arch. — Ai’O- 

PHYGE. 

Apotome (&pp*tdmi). Also -tomy. 1571. 
[a. Gr., f. dvorifsv fiv.] 1. Math. The differ- 
ence of two quantities, commensurable only In 
power ( i.e . in their squares, etc.); as between 
and 1, which is the difference between the 
diagonal and side of a square. 9. Mus. A va- 
riety of semitone 2696. 

Apo'tropous, a. 1880. [f. Gr.dir<$Tpoiros(£ 
dnoTpinuu) +-OUS. J Bot. Turned away. 
Apozem (ae*pdzem). arch . Also f-zeme. 
1603. [a. Fr. apotbne , ad. late L. apozema , a. 
Gr. dnofcaa, f. Med . A decoction 

or infusion. Hence tApoze*mical a. 
tAppai-r, apaiT, z>. [ME. ampayr-t , ad. 
OFr. empeirer , amp- (mod. empirer), f. cm- — 
cn- -f *petrer : — L. pejorare , f. pejor-. The prefix 
am-, treated as native an- bef. a cons., was re- 
duced to a-, and later erron. spelt ap-\ see Ap- 
prefP Empeyr , empair in 16th c. was refash, 
after L. as Impair, the form now current.] 
1. tran r. To IMPAIR -1643. a. intr. (reft, 
pron. omitted) To deteriorate -1581. 

Appal, appall (&p§*l), v. ME. [?a. OFr. 
a pa Ur, apallir , later ap(p)alir to wax pale ; 
also trans. to make pale. This ctym. accounts 
for the senses better than for the forms. See 
also the simple Pall r., and Pale v. and a. 
The better sp. is appall , as it: the derivatives.] 
ti. intr. To wax pale or dim ME. only; fig. to 
fail, decay -1596; to lose savour, etc., to become 
flat or stale (cf. Pall v.) -1568. ta. To lose 
heart, become dismayed 1450. ts. trans. To 
make pale -1583;^. to cause to fade or fail, 
to impair -1616. T4- To quell (anger, pride, 

etc.) (rare) -1598. 5. To cause the heart of 

(any one) to sink, to dismay 1532. Also absoL 
5. A man . .that dare lonke on that which might ap- 
pall the Diuell Afacfi. ill. iv. <o. absol. Thoughts that 
awe but not appal Kebljk. Hence fAppa*l, appall 
sb. the act of appalling ; dismay (rare). Appa*lled 
Ppl. a . tmade pale or faint 1 made fiat or stale (cC 
Palled) ; bereft of courage, etc. by sudden terror, dis- 
mayed ; also Jig. Appa’llingly ado. Appa'lment, 
consternation (rare). 

t Appale, apale (ftp/W),^ 1500. [?(i)ad. 
Fr. appalir, (2) assim. of appall to Pale a. or 
v„ or (3) new formation on Pale a. or v. Sea 
prcc. vb.l z. intr. « Appal v. x. -2598. 9. 

trans. ■= Appal v. 3, 5. -1686. 

a Make mad the guilty and apale the free Haml. il 
ti. sqo. Hence tAppa'lemant, the action of dis> 
mayingi dismay. 

II Appa*lto. [It., f. appal tare.'] A monopoly. 
Disraeli. 

Appanage, var. of Apanage. 

Apparail, -ment, obs. f. Apparel, etc. 
fApparance. rare . 1546. [a. OFr. apar- 
ance L. adparantem .] Preparation -1594. 
l A’pparate. rare. 2600. Anglicized i. Ap- 
paratus. 

t Appara-tion. 1533. [ad. L. apparatiomm . ] 
Preparation -1657. 

Apparatus («pftrpi*t£s). Pi. (rare) -atus, 
•atuaea. 2638. [a. L., f. apparare, f. ad + pa- 

rare. ] t** The work of preparing ; preparation 
-2729. 9. The things collectively in which 

preparation consists, and by which its processes 
are maintained; equipments, material, machi- 
nery; material appendages or arrangements 
x6e8. 8* "A The mechanical requisites for 

scientific experiments or investigations 2797; 
the organs by which natural processes are car- 
ried on 1728; materials for the critical study of 
a document 1737. 

1. An a. and nocossory introduction thereunto 1638, 
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a The gaudy a. of female vanity 1767. 3. The whole 
a of vision Butler. 

Apparel (ftpse*r£l), v. arch. ME. [a. OFr. 
apareiller (mod. app-) : — Rom. *adfariculare, 
f. ad + +pariculum % dim. of par. tor app- see 
Ap- prep In inflexions -/ is usu. doubled in 
G. Brit., single in U. S.] Usually trans . or 
refil. ti. trans. To make ready or prepare 
{for) -1631. fl/To furnish with things neces- 
sary M E. ; tto equip for fighting -1672. 8. To 
array with proper clothing ; to attire. (The 
ordinary sense, but now arch., and not in 
spoken use.) ME. Also fig. (arch.) 

a. Kyal shippes..ful we! arayd and enparelled and 
enarmed Caxton. 3. They which are gorgeously ap- 
parelled Luke vii. 35. Jig. When thou wert appareld 
in thy flesh Tourneur. Apparelled in celestial light 
Worpsw. Looke sweet, speak e faire.. Apparell vice 
like vertuea harbenger Cam. Err. iil ii. xa. Hence 
Appa'relment, fpreparation ; cotter, equipment, ap- 
parel {rare). 

Apparel (ftp ae*r?l), sb. [ME. a far a it, a. OFr. 
(mod. appareil ), f. vb. apareiller\ see Apparel 
v.] Ti. The work of fitly preparing -1485 ; 
concr. materials, requisites, apparatus -1725; 
furniture, appendages (as of a house, gun, etc.) 
-1535. a « The outfit of a ship (arch.) ME. 
8* Personal outfit or attire ; clothing, raiment 
(arch.) ME. +4. Aspect -1526. 5. tOma- 

ment ME. (only); esp. ornamental embroidery 
on certain eccles. vestments (revived) 1483 
s. Socrates sayde That women ben thapparayies to 
eacche men Caxton. a. Tackle, A.. Provisions, etc. 
Charter-party 3. The Apparril oft proclaimed the 
man Haml 1. iii. 72. Style (the apparell of matter) 
*6io. 5. The Albie. .should be made. . with apparel Is 
Pugin. 

fApparence, -ance. ME. [a. OFr. apar- 
ence, -ance. Subseq. refash, as Appearance 
by assim. to the vb. appear ] 1. = Appear- 

ance (in all senses) -1686. a. The position 
of being heir apparent -1628. 

Apparency (ape®Tensi, ftpser-). arch. ME. 
[ad. L. apparent ta, f. apparentem; see Appa- 
rent. Cl. transparency .] ti. Appearance 

-1684. 9. The quality of being apparent; visi- 
bility ; show of reason 1604. 3. The position 

of being heir apparent 1741. 

Apparent (ape®*r£nt, fipae*r-), a. ME. [a. 
OFr. apart: nt, -ent : — L. apparentem, afparcre , 
subseq. refash.; see Appear. 1 1. Meeting 
the eyes, showing itself; visible, plainly Sf*en 
(arch.), ta. Conspicuous -1603. 3. Manifest 

to the understanding; evident.obvious; palpable 
ME. t4- Likely so far as appearances go 
-2754. 6* Seeming, as distinct from (though 

not necessarily opposed to) what really is. Con- 
trasted with real. (The commonest sense now. ) 
1645. t6. sb. [by ellipsis.] An heir apparent 
Also jig -1646. 

1. An Owl-eyed buzzard that . .sees not things ap- 
parent Withpks. 3. The mind is repelled by useless 
and a. falsehood Johnson In Heir apparent, etc. : 
Manifest, evident ; applied to one who will undoubt- 
edly inherit, ii he survive the pie-»ent possessor s opp. 
to heir presumptive . 4. The three a. candidates are 

Fox, Pitt, and Murray H. Wauolr 5. His real merit, 
and a. fidelity Ginuon. 6. Next to tnyselfe, and my 
oung Rouer, he's Apparent to my heart JVint . T. 1. 

. 178. Hence t Apna'rent v. to make a. (rare). 

App&'rentnesB (rare). 

Appa«rently,a</z/. ME. [f.prec.adj.+-LY 2 .] 
ti. Evidently; visibly-1651. 9 . Evidently to the 
understanding; clearly 1553 3. Seemingly; 

contrasted with really. (See APPARENT 5.) 
15^6. 4. So far as one can judge 1846. 

1. The Prophets . . who saw not God a. like unto 
Moyses Houses. 

Apparition (aepftri'JonV 1481. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. apparitionem; see Appear. 'The senses 
are late L. and Fr. In etym and sense-de- 
velopment — Appearance, but now in use 
mainly in sense 7. J x. The action of appearing, 
Or becoming visible 1525. 9. A sir. The first 

appearance of a star, etc., after disappearance 
or occultation 1556. ta- The manifestation of 
Christ; the Epiphany; the season commemorat- 
ing it. -1703. 4. A sir Visibility, esp. of a star, 

planet, or comet *601 ts. Semblance -1667; 
form or aspect -1660. 6. That which appears; 
an appearance, esp. if remarkable or unexpected ; 
a phenomenon 1481 7. spec. An immaterial 

appearance as of a real being; a spectre, phan- 
tom, ghost. (The sense now current.) 1601. 
Also trans f. or Jig. t8. An illusion, a sham -1679. 


s. A sudden a. of the foul fiend Scon. The a. of 
a new public body in the state M. Arnold. 4 The 
circle of perpetual apparition, between which and the 
elevated pole the stars never set Hkrschel. A. The 
steamer was such a teirible a. to them Livingstone. 
7. I tbinke it is the wer.kenesse of mine eyes That 
shapes this monstTous A. Jut. C. lv. iiL 277. Hence 
Apparl'tional <*. spectral, subjective. 

Apparitor (ftjwcTitw). 1508. [a. L., f. ap - 
parere, to appear as an attendant; see Appear.] 
1. The servant or attendant of a civil or eccles. 
officer. 9. spec, n, (Rom. W «//?.) A general name 
for the public servants of the Roman magistrates 
1533. b. A beadle in a University, etc., who 
carries the mace 1727. 3. gen. A herald, pur- 

suivant, usher (lit. and fig.) 1561. 4. One who 
appears 1843 (rare). 

1. All the hell pestering rabble of Somners and Ap- 
paritors Milt. a a. Six hundred apparitors, who 
would be styled at present either secretaries, or clerks, 
or ushers, or messengers Gibbon. 

fAppa-ssionate, ppl, a. 1580. [ad. It. af - 
passionate ] Impassioned -1609. Hence tAp- 
pa*ssionate v. to impassion. 
fAppa*sL 1580. [a. Fr. (mod. affidt), f.d + 
past : — L. pastus, t pasccre. ] Food, bait -2633. 
j|Appaum6 (ap<fm<r),///.a. 1864. [Fr.,f. h 
+paume : — L. f ahna!\ Her. With the hand 
open, so as to display the palm, 

Appay, late sp. of ArAY v. 

1 Appea'Ch, v. [M E.apeche > Tepr+anpcche(see 
A- pref. 10, An -prep 4). Eng, or AFr.f. enpescher 
: — L. imped icare, f.tm+pedica, f. pedem. Dis- 
placed by Impeach, latinized f. enpeche, subseq. 
re-introduced.] 1. To impede, delay 1460. 
9. To impeach -165a 3. To asperse (honour, 

character, etc.) -1700 4. To inform against 

(a crime, etc.) -1658. 5. intr. To * peach *. 

All's Well I. iii. 197 Hence fAppea'cher, 
one who impeaches; an Informer. tAppea’di- 
ment, a criminal charge. 

Appeal (&pf-l),z/. a. OFr. afcler 

: — L. app-, adpeilare , f. adpellere . See Ap -pref. 1 
The change of - e - to -ea- was a 16th c. * reform ’. ] 
l. trans To appeal a person. Obs. or Hist. 1. 
'To call (one) to answer before a tribunal ; in 
Law : To accuse of a crime which the accuser 
undertakes to prove, spec. a. To impeach of 
treason, b. To turn * approver ’, and accuse an 
accomplice of treason or felony, c. 'I’o accuse 
of a heinous crime, in respect of which the ac- 
cuser demands reparation. Obs. exc./tist. a. 
To challenge (art A.) ME +3* To claim as judge 
(rare) ME only; to call to witness (rare) -1649. 

x. To appeale a man is as much as to accuse him 
Coke. 3. To a. Cesar W y clip Acts xxv. 2 2, the testi- 
mony of God Milt. 

n. intr. Const, to. x. To remove a case 
from an inferior to a higher court ; also Jig . M E. 
9 . To call upon an authority for sanction or 
decision in one's favour ME.; also fig. ME. 3. 
To call to a witness, etc., for corroboration ME. 
4. To make entreaty, or earnest request, to a 
person for a thing 1540. 5. To Address oneself 

to some principle, faculty, class, etc., in ex- 
pectation of support 2794. 

1. They appeale from custome to reason Hobbes. 
fig. To a. from Philip drunk to Philip sober. Prtrvb. 
phr. ' To appeal to the country (sc. from part lament)-. 
to dissolve parliament after an adverse vote in the 
House of Commons, in order to take the sense of the 
constituencies on the question. a fig. To a. to the 
sword MacaulaY. 3. 1 a. to the judicious observers 
for the truth, etc. Steels. 4. 1 appell to your High- 
nes for mercy Cromwell. 5. He appealed to their 
sense of feudal honour Freeman. Pictures a. to the 
eye, arguments to the reason (mod.). 

HI. trans. To appeal a thing. To remove to 
a higher tribunal 1481. 

To a. a case of taste to a court of final judicature 
Lowell, Hence AppeaTable a. that can be appealed 
against, or to. Appea’ler, one who makes an appeal, 
or brings an accusation. Appea'lingly aetv, im- 
ploringly. Appea*lingneaa. 

Appeal (ftp/" \),sb. ME. [a. OFr. apel (mod . 
appel), f. apeler; see Appeal v.~\ x. A calling 
to account before a legal tribunal; in Law : A 
criminal accusation made by one who under- 
took under penalty to prove it. See Appeal 
v. x. Obs. exc. Hist. fa A challenge -2700. 

8. The transference of a case from an inferior 
to a higher court; the application for such 
transference; the transferred case ME. transf. 
as an appeal to the country 2799, 4. The 

call to an authority for vindication, or to a 


witness for corroboration. Cf. Appeal v. 5, & 
2626. 5. A call for help, etc. ; an entreaty 

1859. 0. Language addressed to, or likely to 

influence, some particular principle, faculty, 
class, etc. 2833. 

1. Au merle is guiltie of my true Appeale Rich. //, 
tv. i. 79. An a. of treason Tomlins, of felony Cox. £ 
Court Appeal : a court for re-hearing cases pre- 
viously tried in inferior courts. 4. They saw no hope 
but in an a. to arms Fkekman. 

Appear (ftpi-M), v. [ME. aperc , a. a/cr-, 
stem of OFr. afar-eir, -otr : — L. a dp-, ap par ere. 
Later appert. Appear. See Ap- pref. 1 , and for 
-ea- cf. Appeal*/. Orig. rhymed with bear.] 
1. To come forth into view, as from conceal- 
ment, or from a distance ; to become visible. 
9. To be in sight, be visible ME. 3. To pre- 
sent oneself formally before a tribunal ; heme , 
to act as counsel ME. 4. 'To come before the 
public in any character or capacity ; to come 
out 2607. 5. To be plainly set forth in a docu- 

ment; to be declared; to occur 1531. 6. To 
be plain, manifest ME; irnpers. ME. 7. To 

be in one’s opinion; to seem. Also impers 
ME. 8. To seem, as distinguished from to 
be; to be to the superficial observer 1599. 

z. The Dutch begin to a. again near Gravesend 
Marvell. Apercde an ongel of heuene in here slope 

ME, 3. M r. appeared for the prosecution (mod). 

4. To a. at St. James s Coflee House Addison, in print 
Pope. 5. As more large apperyth in for-savde auto- 
rytei53i. ft It cL ihappeare, youaie a worthy Judge 
Merck. V. iv. i. 330. & That they may appeare vnto 
men to fast Matt. vi. t 6. Hence fAppea/r sb. ap- 
pearance (rare). Appea*rer (senses r, 3). Appeal- 
ingly adv. seemingly. 

Appearance (ftpl®’iflns). [ME. afaraunce, 
orig. a. Fr. aparance,-ence : — L. apparentia f. ap- 
parentem, apparerc . Subseq. assim. to the vtx 
appere, Appear. Cf. A pparencl ,-kncy.-ent.J 
1. The action of appearing (see Appear iJ, 
9. The action of appearing formally; esp. in a 
court to answer or prosecute a suit or charge; 
called making or putting tn an appearance 
MK, 3. The action of coming before the 
public, etc., in any character 1671; the coming 
out of a book 1882. 4. Occurrence in a docu- 
ment 1868. 6* ^»how, parade 1591 6. Ap- 

pearing or seeming to be; semblance ME.; 
tlikeiihood -179 <; t subjeitvuely , perception 
-1637. 7- Apparent form, look, aspect ME.; 

pi. the geneial 1 look ' of things 1677. 8. esp 

as opp. to reality : Outward look or show ME, 
9. concr. That which appears, or meets the 
view; esp. a natural phenomenon 1666; an ap- 
parition 1470. 

1. The a. vf die fleet was unlocked for Freeman. 
s. All men must put in a personal a. at the lust Assise 
Spurgeon. 3. 1 lie gravity of my behaviour at my very 
first a. in the world Addison. 5. All who pretend to 
make an A. Sti elk. 6. To all appearance : so far as 
appears to any one. With the a. of safety Smeaton. 
7. Thou hast a grim apparence Coriol. iv. v. 66. pi. 
Appearances are all in your favour (mod.). & To pre> 
serve an a. of consistency. Falky. Tcsave ox keep up 
appearances : to maintain artificially the oulwaid 
signs. a. N.uuial appearances Cow per. Whose., 
sword Had three times slaine th* a. of the King 
2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 126. var. fApp©a*rency. 

Appeasable (ftpfz&b’l), a . 1549. [a. OFr. 
apaisable ; see ArpEASE and -ABLE. ] Capable 
of being appeased. 

Appease (ftp/’z), v. [ME. afese, a. OFr. 
ape\er , apaisier (mod. apaiser), f. A + pais (mod. 
paix) : — L. pacem, See Ap - pref, 1 , and for -ea- 
cf. Appeal*/. | x. To bring to peace, aettle 
(strife, etc.); tto calm (persons) -2774. Als * 
fig. 9. 1 o pacify (anger, etc \ ; also fig . ; to 
propitiate (him who is angry) ME. 3. To as- 
suage, allay, or relieve ME. 4. 'To pacify, by 
satisfying demands (lit. and fig.) 2548. Also 
t refi. and t intr. in all senses. 

1. To a. a mutiny Bacon, a disordrad city Knollhi. 
a. To a. enmity by blandishments and bribes |ohw> 
son, the incensed Father Milt. E. Li v. 846. 3. Toa. 
anxiety 1828. 4. To a pease mannas bodyly thrusts 

Caxton. Bacchus appeased hiss [Vulcan) with wins 
N kwton. H ence Appea*ser, one who or that which 
appeases. tAppea'Slva a. tending to appease (rare). 

Appeasement (Ap/ zmJfnt). ME. [a. OFr. 
apaisement ; see Appease.] x. The action or 
process of appeasing, a. Pacification, satis- 
faction i486, var. fAppea*ee (rare). 
Appellant (Ape'lftnt). 1480. [a. Fr., f. af- 
peler; see Appeal v. and -amt.] 

A. ad;, 1. Law and gen. Appealing: a. ao» 


m (man), o (pai»). au (U>»d> v (cut). ( (Fr. chrf). s (ev«). m (/, » (Fr. c&a 64 vie). 1 (m 1 ). i (1'iyclw). ; (w|uft). { (fl*> 
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ci i sing, challenging; b. appealing to a higher 
tribunal; c. asking or crying for aid. 1593. 

0. Law. Appellate x8x8. 

B. sb. x. One who appeals another of treason, 
etc. ; see Appeal v . z. Obs. exc. Mist. Hence, 
+A challenger -1671. 0. One who Appeals 

(senses 4, 5, 6) 1611. b. Ch. Mist, in pi. The 
jansenists and others who appealed to a general 
council against the ‘Unigenitus* bull 1753. 
8* One who Appeals (senses 7, 8) 1704. 

s. Answer thy a. . . Who now defies thee thrice to 
•ingle fight Milt. Sams, 1220, 3. An humble, .a. for 
the laurel Swift. 

Appellate (&pe*lA). 1726. [ad. L. appella 
/us; see Appeal p.] ppl.a. Appealed to; tak- 
ing cognizance of appeals 1768. "[sb, One who 

U appealed against (rare) 1726. 

Appellate (se*peli«t) # v. ran. 1765. [f. L. 
apbcllat-; see Appeal v.l To call, designate. 
Appellation (flepel/i fan). ME. [a. Fr.,ad. 
L. appellationem ; see Appeal v .] *ti« (f. 

OFr. ape Ur.) •« Appeal sb. 3 (-1679); the ac- 
tion of appealing or calling on -1671. 0. (f. 

Fr. appeler, or L appellare.) Calling by a name, 
nomenclature 1581. 3. A designation or name 

given to a person, thing, or class ME 
3. Stenny, an . he always used of and towards the 
Duke Clarendon. Hence Appella'tlonal a. 
Appellative (&pe*l&tiv). 1530. [ad. L. ap- 
pelativus, i. appellat-; see Appeal. J A. adj. 

1. Designating a class; common as opp. to 

proper, fa. Of the nature of an Appellation 
( sense 3) -1654. 3. Of or pertaining to the 

giving of names x86o. 

B. sb. x. A common noun, or name applica- 
ble to each member ot a class 1591. a. A de- 
signation, or descriptive name 16 ja. 

a. vVily Will justified his a. Scott. Hence Appe*l- 
latively adv. as a couunon noun. 

tAppe-llatory, a. 1553. [ad. L. appellato- 
nus, f. appellator^; see Appeal and -ory.] 
Pertaining to an appellant or an appeal -1726. 
Appellee (sepdlP, 4pe.li*). 1531. [a. Fr. ap~ 
peli, pa. pple. of appeler to Appeal. ) Law. x. 
One who is appealed against. (See Appeal 
v. 1, a.) fa. The defendant in an appeal; now 
called the respondent. Co rcR. 

Appellor (fipe-l/fcj, cetpelp s\ ME. [a. AFr. 
apelour : — OFr. apeleor : — L. appellatorem ; see 
Ai’PEAL.] One who accuses of crime, chal- 
lenges, or informs against an accomplice. 
Appenage, obs. f. Apanage. 
tAppe-nd, x/. 1 ME- [a. OFr. apendre , to per- 
tain : — L. appendix , for appendix, f. ap-^-ad- 
+pendert. Notconn. (in Eng.) with Appends. 1 ] 
intr. To belong, pertain, or be proper to -1470. 
Hence Appending ppl.a. ■* Appendant. 
Append (ape’nd), v .* 1646. [a. L. apptn- 
dire; see Append r. 1 ] trans. 1. To hang on, 
attach as a pendant *046. %. To attach as an 

accessory 1770, or as an appendix 1843. 
a. Some Additional remarks .. are appended Mill. 
Appendage (ftpe’ndedfl). 1649. [ t. prec. -+• 
-age; cf. apanage (in 17th c. appennage).] 1. 
That which Is attached as if by being hung on ; 
a subsidiary, but not an essential, adjunct 17*3; 
ftp. an addition to territory or property 1667; 
Nat. Mist, a subsidiary organ 1785. Also 
transf. of persons 1838. 

1. Dwelling. houses and their appendages Digby. 
Antenna and other appendages used for feeling 1874. 

7 he dance.. being, .merely an a. to the Song 1763. 
Hence App©*ndaged ppl. a. having an a. 
Appendance, -ence (ftpe*ndcns). 1533. [a. 
Fr., f. a(p)pendre; see Append 1 . ti. A de- 
pendent possession -1663. ta. An extraneous 
adjunct or concomitant -1677, 3« Law. The 

fact of being appendant 183a. 

+Appe*ndancy, -ency. 1615. [f. Appen- 
dant. 1 i- The quality or state of being appen- 
dant 1641. 9. -Appendance a. -1669. 
Appendant, -ent (ftpe*nd$nt). 1509- [ a * 
Fr., pr. pple. of appendx. Orig. conn, with 
Append v. 1 , but limueneed by Append v ,*1 
A. adj. Const, to, on. 1. Law. Attached or 
belonging as an additional but subsidiary right 
1333. a. Attached in a subordinate relation; 
adjunct X577. 3, Attendant, consequent 1509. 
4* lit. Hanging attached (to) 1576. 

x. Those ten an tea that hauo common appendaunt 
Fitzher*. Liberties.. a. to manors Seldkh. 3. A 
pleasure embaaed with non. sting South. 4. The seal 
a. by a silken eerd 1874, 


B. sb. [the adj. used absol. ] arch. 1. Law, 
A lesser right or property attached by prescrip- 
tion to one more important 1525. a. An ap- 
pendage; a dependency 1587; also transf. of 
persons 1641. 3. A consequent quality, pro- 
perty, principle, etc. 1587. 4. An appendix; 

a pendant 1570. 

3. The nu merous corollaries or appendents Coleridge. 

Appe-ndical, a . 1850. [f. L. appendieem + 
-al *.] Of the nature of an appendix, 
t Appendicate, v. run. 1677. [f. as prec.] 
To append. Hence tAope ndica*tion» addi- 
tion by way of appendix (rax). 
tAppendice, v. rare. 1661. [f. appendice 
sb.; see Appendix.] To add as an appendix 
-170a. intr. To form an appendix. Hence 
Appe’ndicinr ppl. a. appendant. 
Appendicitis (ftpendisartis). 1886. [f. L. 
appcndic -, -ix + -ITIS.] Med . Inflammation of 
tne vermiform appendix of the ceecum. 
Appendicle (fipe*udik’l). 1611. [ad. I *ap- 
pendicula, dim. of Appendix.) A small ap- 
pendix or appendage. Hence AppendFcular 
a. belonging to, or of the nature of, an a. Ap« 
pendl*culate a. furnished with nppendicles; 
forming an a. ; var. Appendi’culated ppl. a. 
Appendicularian (lependirkidlc* n&n), a. 
1880. [f. mod. L. Appendicularia (see prec.) 

+ -AN.] Zool. Pertaining to the Appendicu- 
laria, a family of minute ascidian molluscs, 
with long tail-appendages. Also as sb. 
Appendix (fipe-ndiks), sb. PI. -ices (-isfz) 
and -ixes. 1543. [a. L., f. appendix; see Ap- 

pend. A sing, appendice after Fr. occurs in 
17th c.] = Appendage, but more restricted in 
use 1. A subsidiary extraneous adjunct; a 
dependency. Obs. exc. as in a. 159a. t transf 
of persons -169a. 9. An addition subjoined to 

a document or book, having some contributory 
value, but not essential to completeness X549. 
3. Biol. A small process developed from the 
surface of any organ 1615. t+. A subsidiary 

accompaniment; an accessory -1699. 

x. Normandy, once an A. ot the Crown of England 
Howell. My children .. are but the Appendixes of 
me 169a. a Towards the end whereof u an A. or Post, 
script 1638. 4. Idleness is an a. to nobility Bukton. 

Appendix (&pe*ndiks), v. rare. 1755. [f. 
the sb.J To add os an appendix. Hence 
Appe*ndixed ppL a. 

Appennage, obs- £. Apanage. 

Appense (ape*ns),o. rare . 1839. [ f . L .ap- 
pensus, appendix to Append.] Bot. Hung up, 
pendulous. 

tAppe ntice, rare . 1616. [a. Fr. appentis , 
OFr. apentis, f. apendre , 3 sing, apent , after 
adjs. in - tis , -Uf; cf. Apprentice. Hence 
aphet. Pentice, corrupted to PENTHOUSE.] 
A lean-to building, a penthouse. 
t*Appercel've, v. ME. [a. OFr. aperceveir 
: — late L. *apperciptrc for *apperciplre, f. ap - 
= ad- + pereipex to PERCEIVE. See Ap- prefd J 
To jierccive, recognize, notice -1614. 
Apperception (sepajscpjan). 1753. [ad Fr. 
a perception, f. apercevoir ; see prec. J Metaph. 
1. The mind's perception of itself as a conscious 
ngent; self-consciousness. 0. Mental percep- 
tion, recognition 1839. 

x. A. . . by which we are conscious ot oar own exis- 
tence, and conscious of our own perceptions Reid. 

t AppcTil* rare. 1607. [t. Peril sb. See 
A- pref. ii. ] Peril -1633. 

Faith, 1 will bail him, at mine own a- B. Jons. 

Appertain (tepait^n), v. ME. [a. OFr. 

apartenir, a per- ; — late L. ad per linen t, f. ad + 
pertinere. See Ap- pref. 1 ) 1. intr. To belong 
as parts to the whole, or as members to a family 
or class, and hence, to the head of the family; 
to be related, akin to 1450. 9. To belong, or 

lie suited, proper, or appropriate fa ME. 

To pertain, relate ME. Simpers, -1623. fao- 
sol . As appertains ; as is proper -x6ix. +4* 
trans. (to omitted.) To belong to, befit -1601. 

a AH the men that appertained uuto Korah Numb. 
xvi. 32. a. Du all rites. That appertaine unto a buriail 
Much Ado iv. i, a to. Hence tAppertal’nance, var. 
of Aiturtbnanck, tAppertarnment {.rax) Tr. 4 
0. 11. iiU 87. Appertfnance, -ence. obs. ff. At 
fuetenamcx, AppeTtinont,, var. of Am?r«HAWT, 
esp. in the non-legid sense. 

hAppertise, -yse. 1480. [a. OFr., £ apart; 
see Apert.] Evidence of skill, esp, in arms. 


fAppe-te, v. ME. [a. Fr. appiter , ad. L. af- 
petere. j To seek after, desire -1685. 

Appetence (se pftens). 1610. [a, Fr., ad. L. 
appetentia ; see next. ] The action of seeking 
for; appetite, desire. 

Appetency (se-pftSnsi). 1627. [ad. L. ap- 
fetentia , f. appetentem ; see next.] 1. strictly , 
The state of longing for, desiring; appetite, 
passion. Also ~ Appetence. Const, of. for, 
after . 1631. 9. Instinctive inclination or pro- 
pensity 1803. 3. Of things inanimate: Natural 

tendency, affinity 1627. 4. Metaph. Suggested 

by Sir W. Hamilton as a term including both 
desire and volition 1836. 

x. Brutish appetencies 1652. An a. after literary 
distinction Masson. 

Appetent (se'pflent). ME. [ad. L .appeten* 
tern, appetex . J 1. Longing, eagerly desirous. 
Const, after , of. 9. Metaph. Connected with 
desire and volition 1837. 

x. A. after glory and renown 1646. 

Appetible (**pftib*l), a. 1471. [ad. L. ap- 
petibilis, f. appetere.] adj. ft. Attractive. 9. 
Worthy of being sought after; desirable 1629. 
tAlso as sb. South. 

a The a. fruit 1847. Hence A ppetibl'Hty. Whs. 
fAppeti-sse, v. [a. Fr. appetisser t f d+pelit.] 
To make small. Caxton. 


Appetite (frpftait), sb. ME. [a. OFr. ape- 
tit, ad. L. appetitus, L appetere .] Const, fori 
formerly lo, of, and inf. 1. Bent of the mind', 
desire, inclination, disposition. a. vaguely , 
Inclination, preference, liking, fancy (arch.) 
1490. 3. esp. The determinate desire to satisfy 

the natural necessities, or fulfil the natural 
functions, of the body; one of those instinctive 
cravings which secure the preservation of the 
individual and the race ME. 4. spec . Craving 
for food, hunger. Also fig. ME. 5. Capacity 
for, or feeling as regards, food; relish ME. t6* 
Of things : Natural tendency towards -1667. 
7. The object oi desire (arch.) ME. 8- A whet. 
(So in Fr.) 1693. 

x. Obeying without reflection the a. of the moment 
Gmote. Such an a. for consolation Shkbidan. a 7> 
or after ones appetite : just as ooe pleases. 3. The 
most violent Appetites in all Creatures arc Lust and 
Hunger Adoi»on. 4. Now good digestion waite on 
A., And health on both Macb. m. iv. 38. 3. I have 

.seen a Man in Love.. lose his A. Addison. Hence 
tA'ppctite v. to have an a. fori to satisfy. A*ppo- 
tited ppl. a. furnished with an a. 

Appetition (gepfti-Jbn). 1603. L* op- 
petitwnem, f. appetit see prec.] The direc- 
tion ot desire towards on object or purpose; 
seeking after. 

Appetitive (se'pftaitiv, fipeTltiv), a. 1577. 
[a. Fr. appetitif, -ive, ad. L +appetitivus % L 
appetit- ; see Appetite sb. and -1 ve. ] 1 . Char- 
acterized by appetite. 9. Giving an appetite; 
attractive (rax) 1884. 

Appetize (arp/Uiz), v. rare. [f. Fr. afpi- 
tissant , * a ppe Ussier as if. — L, ^ ad petit tare ; 
assim. to vbs. in -ize. In Eng. perh. only 
colloq. 1 To give appetite, to cause relish for 
food. Hence A*ppetized ppl. a. furnished with 
an appetite. A'ppetlzement* hunger (rax). 
A*ppetizer, a whet or stimulant to appetite. 
Appetizing ppl. a. exciting a desire, esp. for 
food ; stimulating the appetite* AppetFzing- 
ly adv. 


Applaud (iplj-d), v. 1536. [ad. L. applcm- 
dere , f. ap- ® ad- + plaudex 7 \ 1. intr. To clap 
the hands in expression of approbation ; hence , 
to express approval loudly 1598. ta. To ap- 
plaud to: To give approbation to -1685; to ex- 
press agreement with -1635. 3* trans. To ex- 

press approval of audibly, or in any way 1591. 

s. Caps, hands, and tongues, a. it to thedouda HamL 
iv. v, X07. 3. I would a. thee to the very Eccho, That 
should a. again Macb. v. iil 54. 0 that our Fathers 
would a. our loues Two Gent. 1. iiv 48. Hence fAp* 
plau*d eb. .applause. Applau*aed a. loudly ap- 
proved. Applauder. Ap -1 — — *- ‘ 

Applause (iplo z), sb. 

plausus, * applaudex; see prec.] ri 

tion loudly expressed 1596; marked approval 
or commendation x6ox. ta. Agreement or as- 
sent. Ct Applaud v. a. rax. x6xa, ta* 


>lau*oe 

latrmngly *a 
159A [ad. L. ap- 
x Approbar 


The object of applause 1693. 

u Hearing a. and vniversall shout Merck. F,m.lL 
144. The Censures and Applauses of Men 17x4. % 

The applause ( delight 1 the wonder of our Stage A 
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Jom. Hence tAppl&u'sible a. worthy to be ap- 
plauded (rare). 

Applausive (fiplgsiv), a . 1605. [f. L. ap- 
plaus-, applaudere + -I Vtt.] 1 . Loudly expres- 
sive of approbation 1609; approbative 1628. 
ta. Worthy of applause -1607. Hence Ap- 
plau sively adv. 

Apple (sep’l). [Com. Tent.: OE. eeppel. 
Origin unknown^ 1. The round firm fleshy 
fruit of a Rosaceous tree (Fynts Malus), found 
wild, as the Crab-apple, in Europe, etc., and 
cultivated in innumerable varieties all over the 
two Temperate Zones OE. ; short for Apple - 
TREE ifia6. 2. Any fruit, or similar vegetable 
production; esp. such as In some respect re- 
semble the Apple OE.; Bot. any fruit of the 
structure of the Apple; a pome 1729. 8* 

Hence forming part of many names of fruits; 
as tApple Punic, the pomegranate; Apple of 
Sodom, or Dead Sea Fruit , of fair appearance 
externally, but turning, when grasped, into 
smoke and ashes ; supposed by some to be the 
fruit of Solanum Sodomeum, by others of Calo- 
tropis procera ; fig. any hollow disappointing 
thing ME.; Apple of Adam -A dam's Apple ; 
Apple of Love - Love Apple. 4. The fruit of 
the ' forbidden tree ' (Milton) OE. 5. Any- 
thing like an apple in form or colour, as Golden 
Apple : the Orb in the British Regalia OE. 

1. A goodly a. rotten at the heart Merck . Z , i. iii. 102. 
There’s small choise in rotten apples Tam. Shr. 1. i. 
139. a. The fruit or apples of Palm-trees TorsKLL. 

5. A round bnl or hollow a. of glasse 1601. 

Phrase* : Apple of discord : the golden a. in- 
scribed 1 For the fairest thrown by Kris, the personi- 
fication of discord, into the assembly of the gods, and 
contended for by Juno. Minerva, and Venus ; whence, 
any subject of dissension. Apple of the eye: the 
pupil, which was supposed to be a globular *>ol id body. 
Used as a symbol of that which is most cherished. 

Combs.-, a.-aphia, the insect ( Lacknus lanigerus ) 
which produce*. a.-blight,a cottony substance found 
on trees ; -brandy , -l spirit distilled from cider ; -cor- 
er; -eating a., fig. easily-tempted; t-fallow a.. 
yellowish-rea, bay ; -fly, a small green fly found some- 
times within an apple; t«garth, an orchard ; +-gray 
a, streaky in colour like an a. ; -jack, U.S. name for 
a.-brandy ; -moth, Tortrix pomana ; -shell, -snail, 
a family of Gasteropods, so named from their shape ; 
f- squire, a pimp 1 -tree ; -wife, -woman, one who 
keeps a stall for the sale of apples . - worm, the maggot 
bred in apples ; f-yard =* -garth. 

To upset the apple-cart ; see Upset v. 

Apple (sepT) , v rare. OE. [f. the sb.] I. 
To form or turn into apples; to bear apples, 
a. intr. To gather apples 1799. 

A-pple-John. Also John-Apple. 1597. 
[f. S. John's Day, when it is ripe. ) An apple 
said to keep two years, and to be ripe when 
much withered. 

A dish of Apple-Iohns a Hen. IV , n. iv. 3. 
Apple-pie. 1590. A pie made with apples ; 
transf. the Willow-herb. 

Apple-pie bed-, a bed in which, as a practical Joke, 
the sheets are so folded thata person cannot get his legs 
down. Apple-pie order : complete order. [Explained 
as ‘ Cap-a-pie order*, but this phr. is not found.] 
tAppli-able, a. 1499. [f. ArrLY v . ; earlier 
thnn Applicable. ] 1. Ready to apply oneself 
to ; docile, well-disposed -1699, a. Capable of 
being Applied ; having reference -1679. Hence 
tApplbableness. tApplbably adv . 

Appliance (SpUi*&ns). 1561. [f. Apply + 
-ance.] +i, Compliance; subservience -1603. 

2. The action of applying 1561. 3. A thing 

applied as means to an end; apparatus 1597. 

1. loo noble, to conserue a life In base appliances 
Meas./or M. iii. i. 89. a. Acted-on . . by the a. of 
birch-rods Carlyle. _ 3. Aske God for Temp'ranre; 
that’s th* a. onely which your disease requires lien. 
VIII, 1. i. 124, Hence ApplL'ancy, adaptability, 
pliancy (rare). 

•jAppibant, a. ME. [a. OFr. apliant, aplier ; 
seeAPFLY.J Pliant; diligent; pertinent to {rare). 
Applicable (ae*plik&b’l), a. 1563. [f. L. I 
etpplicare 4 -able ; cf. Fr. applicable . Repl. 
appl sable. J ti- =Appliable i. -1674. 2. Ca- 
pable of being applied; having reference. (See 
Apply v.) 1 660. 3. Fit or suitable 1835. lienee 
A'pplicableness (rare), Applicability. 
Applicant (ee'pKk&nt), a. {sb.) 1485. [ad. 
L. applicantem , applicare; see Apply v. J ti. 
Pliant, docile (rare). 9. Applying (rare). 3. 
sb. One who applies or makes request 1485. 
Applicate (se-plik^t, -/t). 1534. [ad. L. 
applicants; see Apply v.) A. adj. +1. Closely 


adapted, suited; inclined towards 1652. 9. 

Put to practical use; applied, concrete 1796. 
a. A. number = concrete H utton. 

B. sb. 1. In Conic Sections : An ordinate 1706. 

2. An applied department; an application 1855. 
a. Geometry and its applicate* 1855. 

1 A'pplicare, v. 1531- [£ JL applicat-. J By- 
form of Apply. 

Application (seplik/i-Jan). 1493* [*• Fr -» 

ad. L. appluationem; see Apply. ] The action 
of applying; the thing applied. 1. The action 
of putting a thing to another 1632; esp. in Georn. 
1727. 2. The putting on of a medicament; 

the remedy so applied 1601. 3- The bringing 

of anything to bear practically upon another; 
spec, in Theol. of 1 the redemption purchased by 
Christ * 1647. 4. The putting of anything to 

a use or purpose; employment 1538. 5. The 

bunging of a general or figurative statement to 
bear upon a particular case, or upon matters of 
practice; the moral of a fable 1493; the capacity 
of being thus used; relevancy 1842. 6, The 

action of applying one’s self closely to a task, 
diligence 1605; the object of such diligence 1734. 
47. Obsequiousness 1605. 8. Astr. The action 

of approaching. ? Obs. 1594. 9* The action of 

making an fappeal, request, or petition to a j 
person ; the request so made 1647. . # I 

1. The place of a. of a force 187Q. ». Application Of 

Medicines to ih* Imagination Butler Hud. 11. iii. 287. 

3. A sufficient a. of legal penalties Mill. 4. The a. 

of the loadstone to navigation 1794. 5- The a. of the 

Law to the present case Hobbes. A parable, related 
without any a. or moral Butler. This has no a. to 
present circumstances (mod.). 6. A. forever so short 

a time kills me Lamb. 9. Frequent applications to 
God in prayer Burnet. 

Applicative (seplikfitiv, a. 1638 [f. 
L. applicat - (see Applicate) + -ive.] Char- 
acterized by being put into actual contact with 
anything 1680; practical 1638. Hence A’ppli- 
catively adz t . practically. 

Applicator (ae'plik^tai). rare. 1659. [ a - 
L. * applicator ; see Apply.] He who (obs.) or 
that which applies. 

Applicatory (ce-plikatSii), a. 1540. [f. L. 
applicat - (see Applicate) + -OR Y. ] Having the 
property of applying to practical use; tappli- 
cable 1640; tmaking appliealion or request 
-1673. +As sb. A means of applying to prac- 
tical use -1667. Hence A ppllcato rily adv. 
by way of application or request. 

Applied (fipbi*d),///.a. 1500. [f. A pply v 
4 -ed. ] tx. Folded (rare). 2. Put to practi- 
cal use; practical, as opp. to abstract or theo- 
retical 1656. Hence tAppli*edly adv. (rare). 
Appli-er. 1565. [f. Apply v.+ -er 1 .] He 
who, or that which, applies, 
t Appll -que, -1-ke, v. 1483. [a. Fr. appli- 
quer. J By-form of Apply v. 

If Appliqug (apl/ke), sb. 1841. [Fr., pa. pple. 
used as sb.J Work applied to or laid on an- 
other material; spec, a trimming cut out in out- 
line and laid on another surface. Also in metal 
work. Hence Appliqudd. 

Applot (ApV t), v. 1647. [f. Plot; cf. lot, 
allot.) To divide into plots or parts; to appor- 
tion. Hence Applo’tment, apportionment. 
Apply (4pbi*)» v. [ME. aplie, a. OFr. a- 

pher ; — L. applicare, f. ap- — ad- + plicare . Cf. 
Applique J L To put a thing into practical 
contact with another. 1. trans. To bring into 
contact; to put close to; esp. in Geom. 1660. 
ta. intr. To come into, or be in, contact -1793. 

3. tram. To place (a plaster, etc. ) in contact with 
the body; hence, to administer any remedy 
1541 ; fig to bring (a thing) to bear upon 1596. 

4. To appropriate to 1460; to put to use, dis- 
pose of 1502. 5. To use (a word) in special 

1 eferettee to (:\ thing) 1626. 6. To bring (a law, 

test, etc.) into contact with facts, to put into 
practical operation 1586. 7. To refer (a general 
or figurative statement) to a particular instance 
ME. 8. intr. To have a valid reference to 

1790. tg. trans. To refer, ascribe -1709; to 

compare, liken -1661. 

1. He slml auplie to hym hool! men Wyclie Numb. 
xvi. 5. To a. light, heat, a foot-rule to (mod.). 3. A. 
the iuyee to any wound 1579. To a. comfort to him 
who is not .ready for it t uller. 4. To a. the Poll 
money to the use of the warre Marvell, 6. The Dif- 
ficulty is how to a. this Rule Sherlock. 7. I leave 


you to a. the remark Foaovcs. 8. It will a. no le* 
to our own case. 

H. To bring oneself into close contact with a 
pursuit, x. To give or devote (any faculty) as- 
siduously to, or to do 1450; also rejl. and intr. 
ta. trans. To handle vigorously ; to wield, prac- 
tise. Replaced by Ply. -1667. t3- To keep 

at (a person) with. See Ply. -1594. 

x. That we may applie oure hertes vnto wyssdome 
Ps. lxxxix. 1 a. Let your remembrance a. to Banquo 
Macb. 111. ii. 30. a. The birds thir quire a. Milt. 

HI. To bend, conform, or adapt to. trans. , 
t reft., and fintr. ME. 

Wholy applyinge bimselfe to the Kings humour 1533. 
IV. To bend or direct to. (Cf. L. applicare 
navetn, and Accost, Address.) tx- To bring 
(a ship) to land; to direct or steer (her course, 
one’s course, etc. ) -161 3 ; intr. to land ; to steer, 

? ;o -1819. ta. trans. To address or direct 

words) to -1744. 8* intr. with to. ta. To 

appeal to. b. To address oneself for informa- 
tion or aid. Also rejl. 1642. 

3. b. Exiles, who had come, .to a. for succour Mac- 
aulay. Hence Applying vbl. sb. appliealion ; ply. 
ing. t Applyment = Application, Appliance. 

II Appoggiatura(app<?idd3At«*ia). 1753. [It 
Cf. Fr Appui.] Mus. A grace-note or passing 
tone prefixed as a support to an essential note 
of a melody, transf. A prop, a point of support. 
Appoint (£poi*nt),r. [ME. afioin/(e.&. OFr. 
apomter, -ter, f. & point; see Point. Sometimes 
relush, aftei ined. L. appunctare. J I. '1 o come, 
or bring matters, to a point, x. tntr. (and pass.) 
tTo arrange definitely -1660; to make an ap- 
pointment (arch. ) 1509; trans. to arrange (arch.) 
1588; to make an appointment for a meeting 
with 1 528. a. t rejl. and pass. To mak'- up one’s 
mind -1586; intr. to resolve (arch.) 1440. 

x. Apointcd to be playd to Morowe night 1604. a. 
The Lord had appointed to defeaie the good counsel! 
of Ahithophcl 2 Sam. xvii. 14. 

H. To determine authoritatively. 1. trans. 
To fix (a time, later a place) for any act ME.; 
to fix a. that it shall be, b. a thing 1538. ta. 
To grant authoritatively -1764. 3- l 11 w - To 

declare an appointment under a power. (See 
Appointments.) 1601. 4. To ordain, devote, 

destine (a person or thing) to, or for (arch.); to 
do or suffer (arch.) 1496. 5. To ordain, set up, 

nominate 1460. 

1. 1 he lime appointed for execution De Foe. T’e. 
Who should attend on him Hen. VIII, 1. i. 74. 4. The 

Creator . has appointed every thing to a certain Use 
Buduelu Appointed to be tried De Foe. 3. Who ap- 
pointed you then (mod.). To a. a Committee Addison 
m. (Cf. hr. en bon point.) tTo put in order, 
make ready -1615; esp. to equip completely, to 
furnish. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. 1490. 

Lodgings, .well-appointed 1660. Thus appointed., 
he was in readiness to depart Scott. 

IV. After Fr. and L. tx. To point to or at, 
to point out “X556. ta. To arraign -1674 (rare). 

a. A. not heavenly disposition, father Milt. Sams , 
373. HenceAppoi’n table a. (lObs.) capable of being, 
or proper to be, appointed. Appoi ntee,one who is 
nominated to an office, or one in whose favour a power 
of Appointment U exercised. Appoi*nter, one who 
ordains, or nominates. (See also AppoiNToa.) 

Appoi-nt,^. 1555. [f. thevb. Cl. Fr. ap- 
point.) tx. Agreement -1565. t a. Equip- 
ment 1592- 3* Comm. Settlement per appoint : 

Exact and independent settlement, i. e. not by 


payments on account, etc. 

Appointed (kpoi nted), ppl. a. 1535. [f. as 
prec. j 1. Fixed beforehand 1585; fixed by 
authority 1535. a. With well, ill, etc. ; Fitted 
out, equipped 1535. 

|| Appoints (ap want/), tu 1753- [ Fr J 
When things are placed touching each other at 
the points or ends. 

Appointment (ftporiUmfot). ME. [a. OFr. 
apointement ; see Appoint v.) ti. The action 
of agreeing; n pact, contract -1745* 
act of capitulating; terms of capitulation -1605. 
a. spec. An agreement for a meeting ; engage- 
ment, assignation 1530. t8- Purpose -1606. 

4. The action of ordaining what is to be done; 
direction, ordinance 1440. 5. Law. The act of 

declaring the destination of any specific pro- 
perty, in exercise of a power conferred for that 
purpose 1601. 6. The action of nominating to, 

or placing in, an office; the office itself 1658. 
7, Equipment, outfit, furniture, or any article 
thereof. Now usu. pL 1575. t8. An allowance 
paid, esp. to a public officer -1761. 
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APPOINTOR 

a. For missing your meetings end Appointments 
Merry IV . hi. i. 9a. 3, No certain purpose or a. Moss. 
4. According to a natural order or a. Butler. 5. An 
a. . .toacharitable use Blackstonk. 6. A poor baronet, 
hoping for an a. Geo. Eliot. 7. I have not one a.. . 
'which I set so much store by, as 1 do by these jack- 
boots Sterns. 8. He baa the appointments of an 
ambassador Burnet. 

Appointor (fipolmt^r). 18 8a. [repr. ME. 
appointouri— OF. apointcor; see Appoint.] 
Law. The legal form of Appointer : The per- 
son who exercises a power of appointment. 
fApport, sb. ME. [a. OFr. apart, f. aporter; 
see Ap- pref 1 ] 1. Demeanour -1606. a. pi. 
Things brought ; offerings ; revenues -1530. 
So tAppo*rt, v . to bring; intr. to arrive at. 
Apportion (Apo»*iJan), v. 1574. [a. OFr. 
apportionner , f. & + port ion ner, f. portion. J 1. 
To assign (to) as a proper portion; to allot 
1*587. a. To portion out, to share 1574. 3, 

To proportion {arch.) 1615. 

1. His guardians had apportioned to him an allow- 
ance Disraeli, a. To a. the expenses of production 
between the two Mill. Hence Appo*rtionable a. 
tAppo rtionate, v. 1523. [ i. med.L. appor- 
t ion at-, a p portion are. Occurs first as pa. pple.] 
Apportion v. 

Apportionment (&po«\ij3nment). 1628. [f. 
Apportion v. + -mknt.] 1. The act of distri- 
buting or allotting in proper shares. a. The 
state or fact of bein£ thus distributed 1681. 
fAppo-se, r.l Mb. [orig. a var. of Oppose, 
ME. oposen and aposen *-OFr. oposer and a poser, 
used in med.L. sense of opponcrc * to argue 
against ’. In senses which suggested appon<re, 
as if * to put it to one’, the form appose prevailed. 
Aphet to Pose, the mod. repr. See next.] 1. 
To confront with objections or hard questions; 
to examine -1615. absol. and intr. -1581. 9. 

spec. To examine as to accounts, to audit -1738. 

3. = Oppose. 

1. Thus be£inneth the Master to a. his Scholar 1551. 
I would I might a. Campion. Hence tAppo'sal, a 
posing question ; legal examination of accounts. tAp- 

5 o*ser, an examiner; an Exchequer officer who au- 
ited the sheriffs* accounts (till x R3 j). 

Appose (apJu'z, emphatic aep<Ju*z),zi. 2 1593. 
f repr. I,, apponere , after compose, etc., formed on 
OFr. poser : — L. pausare, but treated as repr. L. 
poncre (see Pause, Pose).] i. To put one 
thing to another, os a seal to a document ; to 
put (food) before. a. To place in apposition 
or juxtaposition 1800. 

x. Atrides. .food sufficient Appos’d before them, and 
the peers appos’d their hands to it Chapman. 

Apposite (teqxfzit), a. i6ai. [ad. L. nflposi- 
tus, app-, ad poncre.] 1. Well put or applied; 
appropriate (to). ta. Of persons : Ready with 
apt remarks -1788. 8. .See (Jpposi fE. 

x. Her language is not copious but apposit Habing- 
ton. Hence A*pposlte-ly adv. f -ness. 

Apposition 1 rjau). 1659. [a. OFr. 
aposicion, apposition , var. of opposition, in mcd. 
1* sense of ohponere ; see Appose v. 1 J A public 
disputation by scholars; a formal examination 
by question and answer; still applied to the 
Speech Day at St. Paul's School, London. 
Apposition 2 (sep^zi'lon). ME. [ad. L . «/- 
posit lonent , f. apponcrc, see Apposite. ] z. The 
action of apposing (see Appose* 1); applica- 
tion 15 n; Tthat which is apposed, an addition 
-1655. a. The placing of things in contact, or 
side by side 1660; the l^eing so placed, juxta- 
position, parallelism 1606. t3- Rhct. The addi- 
tion of a parallel word, etc., byway of explana- 
tion or illustration of another -1638. 4. Gram. 

The placing of a word beside, or in syntactic 
parallelism with, another; spec . the addition of 
one sb. to another, or to a noun clause, as an 
attribute or complement; the position of the sb. 
so placed 144a 

t. By the A. of a Publick Seal 17*6. a The cut 
surfaces and edges of the woundsare to be brought into 
a. T. Bnvant. 4. In various forma of a., especially 
that of the word to the sentence J owett. Hence Ap- 
positional a. of or belonging to a. ; -ly adv. 

Appositive (&pf>*zitiv), a. 1693. [f. L. ap- 
posit - (see Apposite) 4- -1 ve.] Of, pertaining 
to, or standing in apposition. Also as sb. 
Hence Appo*eitlvely adv . in construction. 
Appraisal (ftprri‘z&l). 1817. [f.next.] The 
act of appraising; the setting of a price. Also Jig. 
Appmiue (Apr*z), v. 1535- D* Fraisk v. t { 
which it replaces in this sense. Cf. Apprize.] 
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i. To fix a price for; esp. as an official valuer. 
9. transf. To estimate the amount, or worth of. 
Also reft. 1841. 

x. All this morning at Pegg Kite's, .appraising her 
goods that her mother has left Pbpys. a. Appraised 
his [ the infant's] weight T ennyson. Hence AppraFs- 
able a. Apprai singly adv. 

Appraisement (apr^zmSnt). 1649. [f. as 

prec. +-MENT.] 1. The action of appraising; 
valuation by an official appraiser. a. Esti- 
mated value 1703. 3. transf. Estimation of 

worth generally 1858. 

Appraiser (&pr/i*£M). 1529. [f, as prec. 
+ -ER 1 .] One who appraises : spec, a licensed 
valuer. Also transf. 

The appraisers s woi n to appraise goods sold under 
distress for rent 1857. 

t A*pprecate, v. rare. 1631. [f. L. affrccat-, 
apprecari, f. ad + p^ecari, f. precem.] To pray 
for, devoutly wish, to -1674. Hence tAppre- 
ca-tlon. tA*pprecatory a. intercessory. 
Appreciable (dprrjqfib’l), a. 1818. [f. L. 
appretiare , later ap prec 1 arc + -RLE ; cf. Fr. ap- 
preciable , .] i. Capable of being appreciated, 

valued, or recognized by the mind. a. Per- 
ceptible, sensible 1820. 
x. An a. interest 1818. Hence Appreciably adv. 

Appreciate (ftprfJVit), v. 1655. [f. L. ap- 
pretiat appretiare , f. ap-, ad-, +pretium. Not 
in Johnson.] 1. tram . To form an estimate of 
worth, quality, or amount 1769. 9. To esti- 

mate aright 1798; esp . to be sensitive to, or 
sensible of, any delicate impression or distinc- 
tion 1833. 3. To esteem adequately or highly 

1655. 4- To raise in value; opp. to depreciate 

1779; intr. (esp. in U. S.) 1789. 

x. 1 he want of candour, .with which Priestley ap- 
prc-iiuied Hume 1817. a. A blind man is able 10 a. 
sound, touch, etc., but not colours F. Hall. 3. To a. 
Homer Glads 1 one. 4. Gold has been steadily appre- 
ciating in value 1882. Hence Appreciated, ade- 
quately valued : enhanced in exchangeable value. 
Appre'ciatingly adv. 

Appreciation I aprijit^’jan), [a. F r., f. appri- 
aer , L. appretiare', see Appreciate and -TiON. 
Found oncer 1400; then not till i7thc.] i.The 
action of setting a money value upon; appraise- 
ment {rare) 1799. 9 - The action of estimating, 

deliberate judgement 1604. 3. Perception, esp. 

of delicate impressions or distinctions ME, 

4. Adequate or high estimation 1650. 5. Rise 

in exchangeable value. See Appreciate 4. 1789. 

«. A. of the condition of thing* 1880. 3. A. of the 

intricacies of a country 1879. 4. A of scenery 1870. 

5. A considerable a. in the value of Gold Goschen. 

Appreciative (aprrji,/liv),/r. 1850. [f. L. 

appreciate + -IVE. C f. Fr. avprtciatif. J Show- 
ing Appreciation (senses 3, 4). 

Kindly a. words 185CL Hence Appre'ciative-ly 
adv. t -ness. 

Appreciator (Spr/'JI^'taj). 1849. [f. I., ap- 
pretiare, after L. analogies.] One who values 
adequately or highly. 

Appredatory (iprrp, Atari), a. 1819. [f. 
prec.; see -orv.J Of or befitting an apprecia- 
tor; appreciative. Hence Appre'ciatorily adv . 
Appredicate(aepre*dikrit). 1837. [ad.mod. 
L. apprsedicatum (= Gr. vpooKaTijyopovjjMvov); 
see Predicate.] The copula, considered as 
not included in the predicate. 

Apprehend (fieprrhe'nd), v. ME. [a- Fr. 
apprihender , ad. L. opp-, adprehendere , f. ad + 
prehendere . The earlier contracted form ap- 
prendere had taken the sense of * learn and 
later * teach, inform ' ; cf. Fr. apprendre , Eng. 
Apprise.] L Physical, x. To lay hold upon, 
seize {lit. and fig.) arch. 157a. a. To seize in 
name of law, arrest 1548. t3- To take posses- 

sion of -165a; to embiace (an offer, etc.) -1633. 

a. To fynde sum occasion ..to attache and appre- 
hends him Uoau. 

IL Mental. fi, gen. To learn. Also absol. 
-1680. 9. To become or be conscious by the 

senses of 1635; +10 feel -1670. 3. To lay hold 

of with the intellect; to see; to catch the mean- 
ing of; also absol. 1577. 4. To understand (a 

thing to be); to take as; also absol. 1614. 5. 

To anticipate (mostly things adverse) 1603. 

To anticipate with iear 1606. 

x. Thereby they provoke many to a. virtue Elyot. 
a. To a. a voice from heaven Hobbes. 3. Each man 
..avails him of what worth He apprehends in you 
Browning. As soone . . apprehended as read <631. 
Cousin, you a. passing shrewdly Muck Ada 11. i, 84. 
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4. They apprehended it a great courtesy done unto 
them l 1 ULLBH. In general, i a., the later French critics 
have given the preference to Racine Hallam. 5. A 
man that apprehends death no more dreadfully, but 
as a drunken sleeps Meas.forM. iv. ii. 149. 6. Which 
makes me much a. the end of those honest Worthies 
Sir T. Browne. H ence Apprehended pfl. a. ar- 
rested ; conceived ; dreaded. Apprehe’naer, one 
who seizes, or arrests ; one who feels, or understands. 
Apprehe’ndingly adv. by apprehending. 
Apprehensible (seprJhe’nsib’l), a. 1631. 
Tad. L. apprthensibilis, i. apprehens -, appre- 
hendere.') Capable of being Apprehended 
( see Apprehend H.5,6). Const, by, to. Hence 
Apprehe-nslbi'lity. Apprehensibly adv. (rare). 
Apprehension (oepr/he-njan). ME. [ad. 
(? through Fr.) L. apprehemionem ; see Appre- 
hend and -Ion ] gen. The action of seizing 
upon, seizure. The mental senses are the earliest. 
I. Physical. 1. The action of laying hold of ; 
prehension (rare) 1646. a. Law. The action of 
taking manual possession 1832. 3. Seizure or 

arrest in the name of justice or authority 1577. 
1. [A lobster's claw is] a part of a. Sir T. Browne. 

3. A warrant for his a. was obtained 1881. 

H. Mental. 1. t, gen . The action of learning 
-1641; sensible peiception (arch.) 1590. ta. 
Sympathetic perception -1644. 3. The action 

of grasping with the intellect; conception, in- 
tellection 1597. 4. The apprehensive faculty; 

understanding 1570. 5. The product, or the 

abiding result, ol grasping mentally; a concep- 
tion; a view, notion, or opinion 1579. 6. An- 
ticipation; chiefly of things adverse 1603. 7. 

Dread 164R. 

a. Dark nifjht .. Tim rare more quickr of gl makes 
Mtds.N. 111. 11. 178. 3. The love and a. of duty Bacon. 

4. Simple a. denotes., the soul's naked intellection of 
an object Glanvill. O the quick a. of women Dekkkr. 

5. Which, according to \ ulgar a., swept away his legs 

Johnson. 6. The sence of death is most in a. Meat, 
for M. in. i. 78. 7. 1 looked about with some a. 1700. 

Apprehensive (aepi/henstv), a. ME [ad. 
med.L. apprehensivus, 1. apprehen\-\ see APPRE* 
henp and -jve.] fx. In the habit of seizing, 
ready to embrace (an opportunity, etc.) -1641. 
9. Pertaining to, or apt for, the laying hold of 
sensuous or mental impressions ME. 3. Of 
faculties: Showing apprehension; intelligent 
1621. 4. Of persons, etc.: Perceptive; hence , 

quick to learn. Const, of. 1601. 5. Having an 

apprehension or notion ; conscious, sensible. 
Const, of or subord. cl. (arch ) 1611. 0. Antici- 

pative of something adverse. (The usual sense.) 
Const, simply , with of, or subord. cl., from, for. 
1 ^33- 17. Apprehensible 1692. 

x. A. of occasions wherein [etc.] Ld. Strafford, a. 
My a. tenderest parts Milt. Sams. 623. 3. A sense 

so a. and discriminant Newman. 4. More fond of 
Miraclet, than a. of Truth Milt. 0. Noah's niece, 
bring a. of the deluge, set out for Ireland 1 1 . Walpole. 
He was a. an operation would be necessary 180a. 

1 lence Apprehensively adv. with ant icipation, csf, 
of danger. Apprehe*nsiveneas, fcarfulness. 
+Appre*nd, v . rare. 3567. [See Appre- 
hend.] To seize; to grasp mentally -1649. 
Apprentice (Spre'ntis), sb. [ME. aprentys , 
a. OFr. aprentis, nom. of aprentif, f. aprendre 
(see Apprehend), 3rd sing, aprent , after wds. 
in -//j, lif\ — L. - tivus . (In mod.Fr. apprentis 
is pi. with sing, apprenti.) Cf. Appenticr. 
The aphet. Prentice was long more usual.] 
x. A learner of a craft; one who is bound by 
legal agreement to serve an employer for a 
pei iod of years, with a view to learn some handi- 
craft, trade, etc., in which the employer is reci- 
procally bound to instruct him. a. A bar- 
rister-at-law of less than x6 years' standing. Obs • 
exc. Hist. ME. 3. By extension : A beginner, 
a tyro 1489. 4. adj. or attrib. ME. 

s. Barristers (first stifed apprentices) . . who answered 
to our bachelors Blackstone, 3. As yet they were 
apprentices 10 piracy Fuller, 

Apprentice (&pre*ntis),o. 1631. [f. thesb.] 
To I >ind as an apprentice; to indenture. Hence 
Anpre'nticement (rare). 

Apprenticeship (ipremtisjip). 159a. [f. 
Apprentice sb. +-ship; repl. Apprenticehood .] 
z. The position of an apprentice (see Appren- 
tice x); service as an apprentice; also transf. 
or flg. 1592. a. The period for which An ap- 
prentice is bound 1667. 3. Hence : A period 

of seven years 1780. 

x. Serving hit apprenticeship In the military art 
Macaulay. I An] a. in Sanskrit grammar M. M Ulleb. 
3. Three ’prenticeships have passed away . . Since I 
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wu bound to life Hood, van. fAppre'nticfcage, 
fAppre'ntieehood. 

Appress (*pre*s), v. 1791. [f. L. oppress-, 
apprimtreA *=• Adpkess, 
fAppre’sL ME. [a. Ft. appresle (mod. ap- 
prit ) , f. d prest (mod. prit) : — L. prxstus. | 
Provision; esp . pecuniary provision, loan -1570. 
Approve, v., pa. pple. approven. Obs. or 
dial. ME. [ad.vOFr. a(p)preuve, north, equiv. 
of Approve v. l \ »• Approve vA 
Apprise (iprei-z), vA ; also apprize. 1694. 
[f. Fr. apprendre (OFr. aprendre ), (pa. pple. ap- 
pris, - ise ), after comprise , etc. A(p)prendre had 
taken the special sense of ‘teach, inform ; see 
Apprehend.] i. To impart information to; 
acquaint. Hence in pass . To be aware 1712 

а. I'o notify, advise {rare) 1817. 

x. The adjoining cell, as the reader is apprised, was 
occupied by Gurtn Scott. 

Apprize, -ise (aprarz), vA arch . MK. [a. 
OFr. a p riser, perh. f. d pris, as if mettre d prix . 
In Eng. Appraise is more common.] 1. Sc. 
Law. To put up for sale at a set price, appraise 
1.533. a. To value, appreciate MK. Hence 
tApprl zement, appraisement. Appri*zer t *s=r, 
One wiio appraises; Sc. Law, a creditor for 
whose behoof an appraisal is made. 

Appro, (se’pn?), abbrev. of approbation or 
approval , in on a., said of goods sent for a cus- 
tomer's examination with a view to purchase. 
Approach (Apidu tj), v. [ME. aproeh(e , a. 
Of 1 . t iprochier (mod. app roc her) : — late K ad- 
prop tare, f. ad + propius, f. prope. For app - see 
Ap- prefA The oa is phonetic (c 1600). J 1. intr. 
To come nearer, or draw near, in space. Const. 
simply , or with to. trans . To come near to 
ME. Also fig. a. trans . Of lines, etc. : To be 
so situated in space that the parts lie succes- 
sively nearer to a given point or line 1598. 3. 

To come near to a person 1 1. e. into personal 
relations. intr. with to {arch.) ME. trans . 
ME. 4. euphem. Of sexual relations ifiix, 5 
Of time, etc. : To draw nigh ME. 6. To come 
near, be nearly equ;il. intr. with to ME. trans. 
1698 7. Mil. To make approaches to (see 

Approach sb. 6). 8. causal. To bring near lo- 

cally; approximate (arch.) 1541. Also fig. 

1. A., thou Beacon to this vnder Globe Lear u. U. 
170. Approch the Chamber Macb. lu iii. a. Here 
the boundary approaches, but does not quite reach the 
river (mod.), 3. 1 o&nnot a. her without Awe Stbkle. 

5. When now the Nuptial time Approaches Dkydp.n. 

б. He .. thought even to have approached Homer 
Temple. 7. Ground .easy to A., and as.. dangerous 
to Storm Clarendon. 8. So saying he approached 
to the fire a three-footed stool Scott. Hence Ap- 
proa cher. Approa'chlng vbl. sb. the action of 
drawing near ; spec, in Mil. and Hort. = Approach 
sb. 6, 7 j ppL. a. drawing or coming near (lit. and Pig.). 
Approa*chment, fapproach; affinity. 

Approach (aprd« ij), sb. 1489. [f. the vb. ; 
cf. Fr. apprvehe.) 1 . The- act of approaching 
(see Approach v. i) 1555; tspec. nearer advance 
of an enemy -1652. 9 . pi. Movements towards 

personal nidations; advances 1643. 3. Access 

(arch.) 1563; an access 1633. 4. A drawing 

near in time or circumstance 1593. 5. A com- 
ing near in quality or character 1750. 6. Mil . 

Entienchments, etc., by which the besiegers 
draw closer to the besieged; also fig, 1633. 
7. Hort. The bringing of the branch of one tree 
close to that of another for grafting; called 
abo ablactation or inarching 16^8. 

x. The e of a Comet to the Eartn Wiiision. a. 
What Approaches, Smiles£hrugs,lIabUs,are. .requir- 
able from them 1654. 3. Honour hath in it. .the a. to 

kings 1626. The fetation and its approaches 1878. 4. 
Death's a. a Hen. VI, 111. iil fi. Signs of the a. of a 
reaction Srelky. Hence Approa'chlesa a. poet. 
unapproachable. 

Approachable (&pi*»-tjab'l), a. 1571. [f. 
Approach v . + -able.] Capable of being 
approached; accessible (lit. and fig.) 1611. 

This Truth . a. by most Carlylk. Hence Ap- 
proa chabl lity. Approa’chableneas. 
t A-pprobate, ppl.a. ME. [ad. L. approbatus , 
approbare, f. ah- =» ad- 4 - probare, f. probus.} Ap- 
proved formally, or authoritatively -1577. 
Approbate (ae-pnytxnt), v. 1470. [f. prec.] 
1. To approve expressly; to sanction authori- 
tatively. Obs. in England, but in use in U. S., 
often as simply * approve. 9 - Sc. Law. To 
approve as valid. Also transf. 1836. 

a. To approbate and reprobate : to take advantage 
of the parts of a deed which favour one, and repudiate 


the rest. Hence Approbated ppl. a. ~ Approved, 
Vpprobator (rwr), one who sanctions ; an ap- 
prover. ‘I Obs. A’pproba tory a. of the nature of or 
tending to appiobation or sanction. (Orig. in phr. 
letter approbatory .) 

Approbation (aepreb^Jan). ME. [a. Fr., 
ad. L. approbatwnem\ see prec.] fi. The ac- 
tion of proving true; confirmation -1718. 9. 

The action oi declaring good or true; sanction 
1502. 3. Approval expressed or felt 1548. b. On 
approbation : see Appro. +4. Probation -1654. 

1. Would 1 bad out my Estate.. on th a. of what 
1 ha Lie spoke Cyme, l iv. 134. a. Received the royal 
a. 1839. 3. Nods of A Budoell. a, This day, my 

sister should the Cloyster enter, Ana there receiue 
her a. Meas. for M. l ii. i8> 

Approbative (arpr^britiv), a. arch. 1611. 
[a. Fr., ad. J^. approbations ; see Approbate 
and -iVE.l Expressing approbation or ap- 
proval. Hence A'pproba tiveneaa, the quality 
ol being a.; in Phretiol love oi approbation. 
fApprornpt, v. rare. [£, L. ap- — ad- 4 
promptus Prompt.] To make ready; stimu- 
late. Bacon. 

Approof Oprflf). arc ME. [a. OFr. tf- 
prove, f. aprover L. a p probar c\ see APPRO- 
BATE and Approve. Cf. proof. ] 1, The act of 

proving; trial. 9. Sanction, approbation 1439. 

x. A houldier . .and of verie valiant approofa Ail's 
l Veil 11. v. 3. a. Meets. /or M . iu iv. 174. 

Appropinquate (sepropi *i)kw/U), v. arch. 
1623. f f. L. appropinquat appropin quart , f. 
ap- — ad - + props. ] To come near to. ftrans. 
To bring near (rare) 1646. Hence Appropln- 
quation, tlie action of coming or bringing near; 
approach. AppropPnquity, nearness (rare). 
So tAppropi nquc v. Butler, Hud . I. iii 590. 
fAppro-pre, appro-prie. ME. [a. OFr. a 

propricr : — Lite L. appr -, adpropriare , f. ad 4 
proprius. Replaced in 17th c. by the latinised 
Appropriate.] = Appropriate i, a, 3, 5. 
Appropriable (ipr^'pri^b'l),^ 1646. [f. 
I., apprapriarc + -BLE ; see prec.] Capable of 
being appropriated. 

f Appro -pr lament 1633. [f. as prec. + 

-MF.NT.] A characteristic. 

Appropriate (aprJn-pri, A), ///.<*. 1595. [ad. 
L. appropriates , f. as prec,] pple. or adj. I. 
Annexed or attached (to), as a possession; ap- 
propriated. spec, in heel. Annexed as a bene- 
fice to a religious corporation 1599. t®. Self- 
ish 1627; individual 1796. 3. Attached as an 

attribute, quality, or right; peculiar, own. 
Const, absol., to. 1525. 4. Specially suitable, 

proper. Const, to, for. 1546. Also aa t sb. [sc. 
thing , or attribute . j -1642. 

3. Honour, a. to the Sovereign only Hobbes. 4. 
Prayers, .a. for the ((reat solemnity Fkbkman. Hence 
Appro*priate-ly adv., .ness. 

Appropriate (apr<7>«’pri,^t), v. 1598. [f. 
prec. Repl. Approtre. ] 1. fTo make over 

to any one as his own; to set apart -1793. 
Const, to oneself', « next. 1583. a. ellipt. 1 o 
take for ones own, or to oneself 1635. 3* 

Reel. To annex (a benefice) to some religious 
corporation as its property 1528. 4. To assign 

to a special purpose. Const, to, for. 1605. 5. 

To assign or attribute specially or exclusively to 
(arch.) 1533. 6. To make, or select as, appro- 

priate to; to suit (arch.) x.594. 

x. The name * priesthood '..was never appropriated 
by the apostles 10 themselves 187& 4. Alter appro 

printing £18,424 for the payment of interest on de* 
ventures 7882. 5. The word presumption la, to the 

internal feeling Colkridc.il Hence Appropriated 
ppl. a. (in feenses 1, 4, 5, 6, repL Aptropbiatk as pple.). 

Appropriation ^proaipri^'Jan). ME. [ad. 

L. appropriationem', see prec. ] x. The making 
of a thing private pro(>erty, esp. one's own; 
taking to one's own use; concr. the thing so 
appropriated. a. EccL Transference to a re- 
ligious corporation of the tithes and endow- 
ments intended for the maintenance of religious 
ordinances in a parish; concr. the benefice or 
tithes so appropriated ME. 3. Assignment of 
.mything to a special purpose; concr. the thing 
(esp. money) so assigned -1690. t4# Special 

attribution; a specnal attribute -1690. 

1. The rapacious a. of the abbey lands M. Pattison. 
3 - Appropriation BiU\ a Bill in Parliament, allotting 
ihe revenue to the various purposes to which It is to 
be applied. 4. llee makes it a great a. to his owne 
good psrts, that he can shoo him [bis horse) himself* 
Merck. V, 1. ii. 46. 


Ap pr op ri ative (*pr<J*-pri,Aiv), a. 1655. [f* 

I .. appropriat - (see Appropriate) + -ivk. J Of 
appropriating character or tendency. Hence 
Appro’pria Uveneas. 

Approprlator (&pr^u*priis(taj). 17 96. [a. 
L. +apprvpriatorA 1. One who appropriates 
1840. a. The religious corporation that owns 
the fees and endowments of a benefice 1796; 
var. tApproprletarv [ irreg. f. Appropriate, 
after Proprietary] (rare). 

Approvablo (AprfB vftbT), a. 1449. [*• Ap- 
prove v . 1 + -able.] Able to lie approved; 
worthy of approval. Hence Appro *vablenee». 
Approval (gprij-vftl). 1690. [f. Approve 
v. 1 + - al. Rare oef. 1800; now usual. ] The no- 
tion of approving; sanctioning approbation. 

Mankind had stamped its a. upon certain actions 
Mill. Ok approval : see Arruo. 

Approvance (Aprfl*vins). arch. 159a. [a. 
OFr. apravance', see APPROVE vA and -ANCK.] 
* Approof, Approval. 

Approve (&pr*-v), vA [ME. a prove, a.OFr. 
aprover (mod. approuver) L. app-, adprobare , 
f ad 4- probare, {.probus. Cf. Appreve, and its 
pa. pple. Approven ; also, in part, Fr, eprouver.") 
L ( — Fr. approuver.] tx- To make good; to 
prove, demonstrate -1677. ta. To attest with 
some authority, to confirm -1781. 3. To de- 

monstrate practically, display, make proof of. 
Also rtfi. 1551. 4. To confirm authoritatively. 
Hence techn for confirming the sentence of a 
court-martial ME. 5. To pronounce to he 
good, commend ME. tntr. Const, t on, of. 1658. 
6. trans. To recommend oneself, one's quali- 
ties, etc., as worthy of approval; to commend 
to 1611. 

x. One thing . . which must approue thee honest Cymb. 
v. v. 345. a. What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will, .apyrous it with a text Merck. V, m. iL 79. g. 
Opportunities ion. his stoutness and worth Emehsom. 
Tis an old lesson 1 Time approves it true Byron, He 
..approved himself a very vile person 1656. 5. I 

entirely a. that precaution Wellington. Would his 
srandiaiher a. of wbat he had done Kingsley, A 
Without approving the heart to God Cromwi-ll. 

IL [ — F r. iprouver.) tx. To put to the proof; 
to tnr -1770. t». To find by experience -1651. 

x. Nay, taske me to my word: approue me Lord 
x Hen. fV t iv. L 9. Hence Appro vingly adv. 

Appro-ve, approw*, vA 1483. [a. OFr. a - 

proer, f. h+froi, obj. prode, pro, prou, preu 
'profit', as n a Romanic subsL use of pto or 
prod In frodest . The Eng. form ought to be 
apprvto (cf. allow). ] Law . To make profit to 
oneself 0/ (e. g. land), by increasing the value or 
rent, esp Said of a lord of a manor enclosing 
common land, as permitted by the Statute of 
Merton (90 Hen. III. c. iv.). Cf. Improve. 
Approved (Apr#?-vd), ppl. a. MK. [1. Ap- 
prove vA] 1. Proved by experience, tried; 
tconvicted-1635. 0. Pronounced good; sauc- 
tioned, esteemed 16^7. 

1. The old a. mode Burke To knit my soul to an 
approued wanton Much Ado tv. L 4s. a Approved- 
of* with commendation, lienee Appio'V- 

ed-ly adv., -neaa (rare). 

Approvement 1 (ApriJ’vm^nt). 1615. [a. 
OFr. apravement, later app-, f. aprover ; see Ap- 
prove t /. 1 1 x. The proving guilty, or con- 
victing, by becoming ' approver ' 1768 . 9. tAp- 

probaiion -x66x; that which is approved 1673. 

The doctrine of a» lias been obsolete now for 130 
years 1834. 

Appro-vanent approw-ment. 1475. 
[a. OFr. aprocmemt ; see Approve vA\ i. T he 
action of approving (see Approve v. *). Cf. 1 m- 
provement. ta. The profits themselves 1489. 
Approver^ (Apr«*vw). ME. [f. Approve 
v A + -KU l . 1 x. One who proves or offers to 
prove (anotherlguOty; hence, ad informer. Now 
restricted to : One who confesses a felony and 
turns king’s (queen’s) or state s evidence, to. 
One who tests -1691. g. One who confirms or 
commends 1548. 

v. An A, while he is in that service, hath a Peny a 

day 1679 

1 Appro*ver -, approw *er. ME. [a. AFr. 
apruuour\ see Approve vA Ought to be written 
apprower. ] One who looks after the profit of an 
employer; a steward or bailiff; an agent -1758. 
Approximate (ipig-ksimA), a. (sbA i6a6. 

[ ad. L. approximates, approximate, t.ad + 
proximus.j x. Very near; nearly resembling. 
9. Phys. Sc. Set very close together 1830. $» 


m (man), a (pas.). 00 (W«d). v (cut). ( (Fr. ch,f). 9 (ctct). »i (I, ,ye). * (Vt. at d, vie), i (wt). (P.ycW). 



APPROXIMATE 

eilipt. Reasonably or nearly correct x8i6. 4. sb. 

An approximate result or quantity f rare) 1784. 
L Torso a. faunas Daiwin. 3. A uniformity *B 53. 

Approximate (ftpr*rksim«n), v. 1660. [1. 
prec.J 1. trams. To bring close or near, to 
cause to approach jfo). Rarely of physical mo* 
don, a. intr. To come near or close (to). 
Rarely of physical motion; commonly of con- 
ceptions to which ideas of space are transferred. 
1789. 3. trams, [the prep, omitted.] To come 

close to, approach closely 1789. 

1, Shakespeare approximates the remote, and fami- 
liarises the wonderful Johnson. a The shores gradu- 


rougm close; nearly reached ; approximate. Ap- 
proximately adv. nearly 1 el lip t. with near approach 
to accuracy. Approximator. 

Approximation (Aprp» ksim<fi Jan). 1646. [f. 
L. approximate^. x. The action of approximat- 
ing (see Approximate v.); approach, proxi- 
mity (lit. and fig.) tb. spec. in Med. Communi- 
cation of a disease by contact -1753; tc. in 
Hort. Approach sb. 7, 1765. a, A coming 
or getting near to identity in quantity, quality, 
or degree; an approach to a correct estimate 
or conception, corner. The result of such a pro- 
cess. 1660. 8. Math, A process of solving 

problems, wherein a continual approach is 
made to the exact quantity 1695. 

1. The world’s decay and a. to its period 1664. An 
a. of feeling among those whom opinions have divided 
South by. 

Approximative (ftpr^*ksim/tiv), a. 1830. 
[f. L. approximate see Approximate a.] Of 
approximate character; nearly reaching accu- 
racy. Hence Approxima tive*ly adv, , mesa. 
| Appul (ap£i, ftpwf*), sb. 1573. [F. ; sec 
next. At one time naturalized.] tx. Support, 
stay, prop -1601. a. Mil. Defensive support. 
Also fig. 1809. 3. Horsemanship. The recipro- 

cal sense of the action of the bridle between the 
horse’s mouth and the horseman’s hand 1727. 

a. Point efapfiui : Any fixed object or marker upon 
which a body of troop* Is directed to commence its 
formation into line. 

Appul, appuy, v. 1656. [a. Fr. appuyer , 
OF. apoier : — late L. appodiare , f. ap- — ad - + 
podium , a. Gr. vufoov, i. 1 row. ] To prop or stay ; 
spec, in Mil. to post (troops) near some point 
which affords support. 

The enemy have their right appuied upon these 
mountain* 1813. 

Appulae (ftpzrls). 1626. [ad. L. appu/sus. 
L afi**ad- + pellere . Some pronounce Be*p»ls.j 

t. A driving toward or against, t spec. The run- 
ning of a ship towards a point. Also fig. 164a 

u. A sir. The arrival of a star or planet at the 
meridian or other point; the coming into con- 
junction of two heavenly bodies -1668. 

1. The continual a. of fresh sap Gnaw. 

*fAppU ‘actuation, rare. [f. med.L .appunc- 
tuat -, appunctuar* f. ad 4- fmnetum; see Ap- 
point. ] The action of defining; determination. 

Appurtenance (App’iUn&ns). [ME. apur- 
tena(u)nce t a. AF. apurlenance : — late L. apper- 
tinentta ; see Appertain. The second vowel 
has varied, as a, e, o, u, but m is now accepted. 
Formerly often unchanged in the pl.l x. Law 
and gen. A thing that lielongs to another, a be- 
longing; a minor property, right, or privilege, 
belonging to another as principal, and passing 
with it; an appendage. a. A contributory 
adjunct, an accessory ME; esp. in pi. the me- 
chanical accessories employed in any function 
or system ; apparatus, gear. A\so fig. ME. 3. 
The fact or state of appertaining 1846. 

s. The a. of Welcome i* Fashion and Ceremony 
Hand. il u. 388. The Pope, with his appertimmee* 
the Prelate Milt. AU the appurtenant es of a great 
establishment 184a Hence t Apptrrtenanced#L *. 
famished with, as an a. 

A p p u rtenant (Ap0-.it/hfint), a. (fb.) ME. 

[a. OFr. apartmant, aper-\ — L. appertimntem; 
see prec. In sense a often refasn. as apparti- 
sunt.) x. Belonging as a property or right (to); 
spec, m Law, constituting an Appurtenance 
(sense 1). 0. Appertaining as if by right 

1 to); appropriate to; pertinent ME. 3. ift. A 
Belonging 1483. 

i. Villains a. to the soO of the master Hallam. a 
Buery thing, That to the fast* was apertinent Chaucer. 

k Alf the appertinents Belonging to his Honour 
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Apricate (arprikA), v. rare . 1697. [L L. 
africat-, apricari, f. apricusA a. intr. To 
bask in the sun. a. trams. To expose to sun- 
light 1851. Hence Aprica'tion. 

Apricot (£*prikpt). 1551, [orig. ad, Pg. «/- 
bricoque, or Sp„ but subseq. assim. to Fr abri- 
cot. Cf. also OSp. albarcoqttt , ad. (through 
Arab.) Gr. upauedtewv, prob. ad. I* prstcoquum 
var. of prmcox , ‘early ripe’. The apr* was 
perh. due to false etymol. ; ci ' in apneo cactus 
(Minsbeu), and abricoctfi x. A stone-fruit al- 
lied to the plum, of an oringe colour, roundish- 
oval shape, and delicious flavour. 9. The tree 
which bears this fruit (/'runus Armentaca) 
1573. Also attrib. 

1. Yond dangling Apri cocks Rich. //, in. iv. 29. 

April (/l’pril). ME. [a. OFr. avrill L. 
aprilis (sc. mens is). Soon refash, after L. At 
first accented apri'l(eJ\ The fourth month of 
the year, attrib. 1579. Also fig. (in reference 
to April showers, etc.) and attrib. 

Half-opening buds of A. Tennyson. The vneertnine 
glory of an Apri 11 day Two Gent. i. iiL 85. fig. The 
Aprill’s in her eyes, il is I-oue’s spring Ant. 4 U m.ii 
43. And hopes and light regret* that come Make April 
of her tender eyes Tennyson. Comb, j a.-fool, one 
who is sportively imposed upon, on the first of April, or 
April foohdavx t-gentleman, a newly-married hus- 
band 1 -gowk (i. e. cuckow), north, for -fool. 

|| A priori (A pri| 5 »T 9 i), achb. (and adj.) phr. 
1710. [L. ; cf. a posteriori.] x. A phrase used 

to characterize reasoning from causes to effects, 
from abstract notions to their consequences, 
from assumed axioms (and not from experience); 
deductive; deductively. 9. Hence loosely. Pre- 
vious to any special examination, presumptively 
1834. 3. Metaph. Prior to experience; innate 

in the mind X84X. 

1. Nor can we a priori determine the value of any 
new instrument Smhaton. *. An a prion conjecture 
Fakrar. 3. The term a priori is now .employed [by 
the Kantian school] to characterise those elements of 
knowledge whit h . .os native to, are potentially in, the 
mind antecedent to the act of experience Sir W. 
Hamilton. Hence Aprlcvrity, the quality of bring 
innate in the mind ; practice of a priori reasoning, 

Aproctous (fipr^-ktw), a. 1870. [f. Gr. d + 
jrpawrdj+-ous.J Phys. Having no anus. 

Apron (A -pran, & ■ poxn ), sb. [ME. naperoun , 
napron, a. OF. naferon, dim. of nape, nappe; — L. 
mappa table-napkin. For L. m «= Fr. n cf matta, 
matte , etc. For a napron becoming an apron sec 
A adjfi\ x. An article of dress, orig. of linen, 
worn in front of the body, to protect the clothes 
from dirt or injury, or simply as a covering. 
9. A similar garment worn officially by bishops, 
deans, Freemasons, etc. 1704 3. Anything 

like an apron in shape or function, esp. the 
leather covering for the legs in a gig, etc. 1875. 
4. Technical uses: 

a* A platform placed at the bottom of a sluice or 
entrance to a dock, so as to intercept the fall of water, 
b. in Gunnery, A square piece of lead laid over the 
touch-bole. C. in Shtfidutlding, A kind of false or 
inner stem, fayed on the a ft side of the stem, to streng- 
then it. d. in Plumbing, A strip of trad which conducts 
the drip of a wall into the gutter, e. in Aleck. The 
piece that holds the cutting tool in a planing machine. 
X. Tkeatr. The stage-area in front of the curtain. 

5. Apron of a roast goose or duck : the skin 
covering the belly, which encloses the stuffing 
1 7 S 5 - 

1. A Napron of worsted i ^69. Where is thy Leather 
A., and thy Rule Jul. C. 1.1.7. a. Green apron 1 a lay 
preacher (contemptuous). 

Comb. etc. : a. +*man, a mechanic 1 t-rogue = 

- man ; -squire «= Apple-s^uuut. Hence A’pronful, 
the quantity that can beheld in an a. A'pronlegsa. 

Apron (^I'pran), v. 1865. [f. the sb.] To 
cover with, or as with, an apron. Hence A‘- 
proned ppl. a. having an apron (usu. in comb.); 
formerly : Mechanic. tApronfeeT, one who 
wears an apron; a shopman or mechanic. 
(Used of the Parliamentary party during the 
Civil Wars.) fA’proner, one who wears an 
apron; a barman, waiter. 

A'pron-strtng. 154a. The string with 
which an apron is tied on. 

Apron-string hold or tenure 1 tenure in virtue of a 
wife, or during her life-time only. Tied to the uprvn, 
strings of (a mother, etc) 1 unduly controlled by. 
u Apropos (apropxT). 1668. [Fr. f . d + pro- 
pas, f. L. propositum. J Const, to, of. A. adv. 
u To the purpose; opportunely. 9. With re- 
gard to, as suggested by. (Fr. d propos do.) 
absol . : By the way. 176s. B. adj. To the point 


APTOTE 

or purpose ; pertinent, happy 1691. C. sb. t A 
pertinent occurrence 1783; pertinency i860. 

x. They) arrived very fipropos Addison. b. But 
n-propoh 1 Hast thou seen the girl Smolle rr. B. A 
tale extremely a. Pope. C. Todescribe with a. i860. 

Apse (aeps). PI. apses (ee-ps/z). 1B93. [ad. 
L. apsis; cf. basts, base , etc. See Apsis.] 1. 
Arch A semi-circular or polygonal recess, 
arched or dome-rooled in a building, esp . at the 
end of the choir, aisles, or nave of a church. 
CL Apsis 3. 1846. 9, A stn — Apsis a. 182a. 

fA°peid. Alsoabside. 1670. [m. It. abside, ad. 
L. abstdem or apsidtm.) m Apse, Apsis -1743. 
Apsidal (se-psid&l), a. 1846. [1 . L. apsidem 
+ -AL 4 .} i. A sir. Of or belonging to the ap- 
sides 1859. a. Arch. Of the form or nature of 
an apse 1846. 

II Apsis (te*psis). PI. apsides (cepsard It, usu. 
in Eng. ee*psid/z). i6ox. [L., a. Gr. dibit, tyh, 
f. fiirreiv.] tx. Circumference; orbit of a planet 
-1706. 9. Astr. One of the two points in tue 

elliptic orbit of a planetary body at which it is 
respectively at its greatest and least distance 
from the body about which it revolves; the 
aphelion or perihelion of a planet, the apogee 
or pengee of the moon 1658. 3. Arch. — 

Apse x. Hence (a) The bishop’s throne in 
ancient churches, (fi) A reliquary, 
a. Line 0/ afiudes i the line joining the upsides. 

ApByctlical (drpsoi kikftl), a. rate. 1678. 
[f. Gr. a + \f/vx^bs (f + -aiA J 1. Un- 

spiritual. a. Not controlled by the mind 1878. 
Apt (oep t), a. ME. [ad. L. apt us, *apcrt, 
to fasten.] Const, to, for • or inf. 1. Fitted 
(materially), fitting (rare) 1791. 9. Suited, 

fitted, adapted (t to, or for); fit (arch.) ME. 
3. ellipt Suited to its purpose; becoming ap- 
propriate 1563; esp. of language, thoughts, etc.: 
Expressive, apposite 1590 4. Having an habi- 

tual tendency (to do); habitually liable; orone 
1528. 5. Susceptible to imoressionp ; ready 

to learn. Mod. const, at. 1535 
a. Places apte to make cites ME, A. for any bodily 
exercise 170a. 3. Pray the good woman take some 

apter time Dekkrr.. In all the play Th -re is not one 
word a. Alids . N. v. i. 6^. The pr-ropt reply or the a. 
retort Disraeli. 4. For fat i r wondrous a. to bum 
Butler Hud. 111. i. 1048. So a. toquarell Rom. 4 JuL 
in. i. 34. 5. The aptesi scholar that ever was Dk Foe. 

fApt, v. 1540- [*• the adj. x cf. fit, to fit.] 
x. 'To make fit, adapt (to) -1672. a. intr. (for 
refl.) To suit 1609. 3. trams. To incline, dis- 

pose to -1641. 

1. A song wel apted too a melodious iota Laneham. 
a Here occasion apteth, that [etc.] 1602. 

Apteral vwpterftl), a. rare. 1833. [f. Gr, 
anrepos + -AL l .] I . Wingless ; ZaoL ** Apte- 
R(5US. 9 . Arch. Having no columns along 
the sides. 

A-pteran,<z. X859. [f. as prec. 4* -AN.] Z00L 
Wingless. As sb. One of the Apteru. 
A'pterotd. 1836. |f. as prec. + -om.l Zoal. 
A bird having the wings merely elementary. 
A*pterous, a. 1775- [L as prec. 4- -ousj 
x. Zoo I. Wingless; esp. belonging to the Aptera, 
a sub-order of Insects including Tice and spring- 
tails. a. Hot. Of seeds, etc.: Having no mem- 
branous expansions; opp. to alatt 1830. 
Apteryx (teptcriks). 1813. [LOr. d-MrW/w£.1 
Ornith. A New Zealand bird, abotr the size of 
a goose, with merely rudimentary wings and no 
tail, called by the natives Kiwi. 

Aptitude (ae-ptiti«d). 1548. [a. Fr , ad. 
med.L. aptitude, f. aptus; see Apt a. OL At- 
titude.] x . The quality of being fit for a pur- 
pose or position, or generally; fitness, suitable- 
ness 1643. 9. Natural tendency or propensity 

1633. 3. Natural capacity for any pursuit 1789; 

esp. intelligence, quick-witted ness 1548. 

t. That sociable and helpful a... between man and 
woman Milt. a. (The] nature and aptitudes fof chil- 
dren] Locke. 3. A. for mechanical inventions Morse. 
The general idea . . he had acquired with great a. 
Dickers. 


Aptly («*ptli), adv. 1525. [f. Apt a. + 
.Y*.] In an apt manner (see Apt i, 3, 5). 


A] 

-LI 

Aptness (srptnes). 1538. [f.asprec.4»NKSS.] 
The state or quality of being apt (see Apt 3, 4, 

A scholar of any a. 16 1 a. 

Aptote (se-ptifat). 1589. [ad, L. aptotum, a. 
Gr. iuTwror, £ & + vtwt 6 t.J Gram. A noun 
that has no distinction of cases; an indeclinable 


* (Ger. Kiln), t (Fr. pMi). « (Get. Miller). « (Fr. done). » (cwrl). e («•) (that)- l (*) (r«n). { (Fr. fain), i (fit, fan, noth). 
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ARACHIS 


noun. Hence Apto'tic a . uninflected. (Ap- 
plied to languages without inflexions.) 

Apulmonic a. rare. 1874. [f. A- pref. 14 + 
Pulmonic. ) Having no lungs. 

Apyre*tlc, a. 184a. [f. Gr. a + vvperSs + 

•IC. ] Path, Free from fever. 

Apyrexy (se*pireksi). 1656. [ad. mod.L. 
apyrexia (also used), a. Gr., f. d + nvptaociv.] 
Path . The period of intermission in a fever. 
Hence Apyre*xial a. (rare). 

Apyrous (&poi*Tos, ce’piros), a, 178a. [f. 
Gr. dnvpos (f. d + nvp-) + -OUS. Cf. Fr. apyre.) 
Not altered by exposure to fire. 

|| Aqua (yi*kw&, ae*kw&). ME. The Latin word 
for water, used in Pharmacy and Chemistry, 
with sense of : Liquid, solution. 

II Aquafortis (/ikw&,lo *jtis). 1601. [L.] The 
early scientific, and still the pop. name of the 
Nitric Acid of commerce, a powerful solvent and 
corrosive. tAlso of other powerful solvents 
-1607. Alsoyf^. Hence A quafo’rtist, one who 
makes etchings or engravings by means of a. 
Aquamarine (^:kwa,mar/*n). 1737. [ad. 
L. aqua marina ; earlier AlGUE Marine from 
Fr. J 1. A bluish-green variety of beryl. a. 
Hence as adj . and sb . Bluish-green (colour); 
sea-co!our(ed 1846 

+|! A qua mira bills. 1741. [L.] ‘The won- 
derful water, prepared of cloves, galangals, 
cubebs, mace, cardotnums, nutmegs, ginger, 
and spirits of wine, digested twenty-four hours, 
then distilled.' |. -1818. 

Aquapuncture (B kw&,pirgktiur). 1876. 
[f. L. aqua + PUNCTURE.] Med. Puncture of 
the skin by means of a fine jet of water from a 
force-pump. 

|| Aqua regia (£i kwA,rPdgUO. Also aqua 
regia. 1610. [ L. 1 A mixture of nitric and hy- 
drochloric acids, so called because it can dis- 
solve the ' noble ’ metals, gold and platinum. 

|| Aquarelle (cek wared). 1869. [Fr., ad. It. 
acquerella, dim. of acqua : — L. aqua. J A kind 
of painting or illuminating with Chinese ink 
and thin transparent water-colours. Also, the 
design so produced. Hence Aquarellist, an 
artist in a. 

Aquarian (&kwe®Ti 2 Ln). 1586. [f. L. aqua- 
rium (in pi. inasc. Aquarii name of a heretical 
sect) +-AN.] A. adj. Of. or pertaining to, an 
aquarium (rare) 1865. var. Aqua-rial. B. sb. 

1. One of a sect of early Christians, who used 
water instead of wine in the Lord's Supper 1586. 
a. One who keeps an aquarium 1857. 
Aquarium (&kwe®*ri»m). PI. -turns, -la. 
1851. [L. adj. neut. sing.; cf. cl. L. aquarium 

a watering-place for cattle.] An artificial pond, 
or a tank (usu. with glass sides), in which a- 
quatic plants and animals are kept alive for 
observation and study. Also, recently, a place 
of entertainment, containing such aquariums. 

|| Aquarius (akwe*»*ri»s). ME. [L. water- 

carrier, subst. use of aquarium adj.] Astr. A 
constellation, giving its name to the eleventh 
sign of the zodiac, which the sun enters on the 
aist of Jan. 

Aquarius is the hutlerc of goddes and yeuyth them 
a w.-uer puitr ME. 

A-quarter Skwputaj), advb. phr. 1849 
[A frep. 1 \ Naut. On the quarter, i. e. 45° 
abaft the beam. 

Aquatic (&k wsetik). 1490. [a. Yx.aquatique , 
ad. L. aquaticus , f. aqua.) A. adj. ti. Watery, 
rainy -1686. a. Living or growing in or near 
water 1642. 3. Of pastimes ; Taking place in 

or upon the water 1866. 

B. sb. x. An aquatic plant or animal (arch.); 
one given to aquatic pastimes 1669. a. A water- 
dtinker (rare). Franklin. 3 pi. Pastimes 
conducted in or upon the water i8ue. 

Hence tAqua*tlcala.of aquatic-nature; having 
to do with water. Aqua'tically adv . 

Aquatile (e-kwfitil, -ail), arch. i6aa. [ad. 

L. aquatilis, f. aqua.) adj. Aquatic a. 2. 
sb. — Aquatic sb. i. 1638. 

Aquatint (se*kw&,ti:nt), aqua-tinta (*■- 
kwfliti'nta), sb. 178a. [a. Fr. aqua-tinte, and 
It. acqua tinta: — L. aqua tincta (tinge re).) 
Engraving on copper by the use of a resinous 
solution and nitric acid, which produces effects 
resembling those of Indian-ink or water-colour 


drawing; also, the design so produced. Also 
attrib. Hence Aquatint, v. to engrave in a. 
Aquatinter. 

Aqua valent (Akwwv&lSnt). 1881. [f. L. 
aqua + valerttem ; cf. equivalent . J Chem. The 
molecular proportion between an anhydrous salt 
and the water of its cryohydrate, 
l| Aqua-vitae (^:kwa,vai*ti’). 1471. [L. ; cf. 
Fr. eau de vie, Ir. uisge bheatha, * usquebaugh \ ) 
1. A term of alchemy applied to unrectified al- 
cohol; occ. applied, in commerce, to ardent 
spirits of the first distillation. 9. Hence, pop . 
Any form of ardent spirits taken as a drink, as 
brandy, etc. 1547. 3. attrib. 1634. 

a That curst restriction On Aquavits Burns. 
Aqueduct (ee*kw/dpkt). 1538. (ad. L.aquse- 
ductus, aquae ductus , f. ducere. Cf. Fr. aquiduc. j 
1. An artificial channel for the conveyance of 
water from place to place; a conduit; esp. an 
elevated structure of masonry so used. Also 
fig. a. The similar structure (also called 
aqueduct-bridge ) by which a canal is carried over 
a rher, etc. 1791. 3. Phys. Name of small 

canals, chiefly in the head of mammals 1709. 

3. The facial nerve . traversing . .a canal termed the 
Aqueduct of Fallopius Mivart. 

tAqueity. [See Aqueous.] The watery 
principle. B. Jons. 

fAque-nch, v . [OE. aewytean , f. A - pref \ 
+ cwfncan to QUENCH.] 1. To quench, put out 
-1482; to satisfy ME. intr. To go out -1485. 
a. fig. To pm an end to -1578. 

Aqueo- (<?i:kwi», comb. f. Aqueous ; as 
in aqueo-igneous, by the action of super-heated 
water. 

Aqueous (^■kwi’ias), a. 1643. [as if f. L. 

*aqueus + -OUS. Cf. Fr. aqueux (: — L. aquo- 
sus).] 1. Of, or of the nature of, water; watery; 
diluted with water 1646. a. Connected with, 
or relating to water 173T. 3. Geol. Produced 

by the action of water 1802. 

1. Aqueous humour of the eye, a fluid, nearly pure 
water, contained in the space between the cornea and 
the lens. 3. The a. rocks, sometimes called the sedi- 
mentary Lyell. Hence A'queously adv. in, or by 
means of, water [rare J. 

fAqueme. [OE. deweoma , later dewertt , of 
unknown origin.] A squirrel -ME. 
Aquiferous (Akwi-fcras), a. 1836. [f. L. 

ajui-, comb. f. aqua water: see -FEROUS.J 
Conveying or yielding water. I 

fAquilege. 1599. [ad med.L. aquileja .] 
Columbine. 

Aquilegia (rekwilPd^ifi). [mod.L., of unc. 
origin: cf. prec.] A genus of ranunculaceous 
plants having pentamerous flowers with spurred 
petals; = Columbine 

Aquiline (arkwilin, -ain), a. 1646. [ad. L. 
aquilinus, f. aquila .] 1. Of or belonging to an 

eagle i 6 c; 6 . 9. Eagle-like; esp. of the nose : 

Curved like an eagle’s beak, hooked 1646. 

Terribly arch'd, and a. his nose Cowfkk. 

-f Aquilon. ME. [a. OF., ad. I ,. aquilonem . ] 
The north or north-north-east wind. Shaks. 
A-qui'ver, adv. 1883. [A pref. l] In a 
quiver, tiembling. 

Aquo se, a. rare . 1737. [ad. L. aqnosus.) 

Watery. 

Aqu 06 ity (akwp-slti], 1528. [ad. med.L. 
aquositatem , f. aquosus.) Moist or watery 
quality; t <oncr. moisture, humour -1720. 

What better philosophical status has 'vitality* than 
a. Huxley. 

Ar (ax). Name of the letter R. 

Ar, obs. f. Are (see Be v.) t and Ear v. 
fAr-, prefj The orig. WGer. form of the 
prefix, reduced in OE. to a-. See A- pref. 1 
and AL- pref. Cf. ARISE. 

Ar-, pref V* — L. ad - bef. r-, reduced in OF. 
to a-, and later often re-spelt ar- after L., and 
so in Eng. Hence most words from OF. in ar- 
are now written arr-, e. g. arrange , etc. See 
also Ad- 2. 

-ar stiff. 1, o iadjs. repr. L, -arem (-art’s, 
-are) * belonging to ’, cogn. w. - alem , and used 
where / preceded. See -AL. In Eng words 
adopted from OF. orig. -er, but later assim. to 
L. with -ar, e. g. L. scholarem, OF. escolier , 
AFr. escoler, ME. scoter, now scholar . 9. of 
sbs. repr. L. -are, -ar, neut. of adjs. in arts, 
meaning * thing pertaining to '. 


-ar 2 , suff., occas. repr. of L. -arises, -arium 
(usu. repr. by -er, -ary). Generally, a refash, 
of -er from OFr. -ier, after the prec., or after 
mod.Fr. in -aire, as bursar , ME. burser, F. 
boursier, and vicar, F. vicaire. The Sc. notar, 
etc., are from the F. foims in - aire . 

-ar suff . , occ. var. of -ER, -or, suffix of 

agent, and -er suffix of comparative. Common 
in n. dial., and in mod. Eng. in beggar, liar, etc. 
Arab (ae’rib). 1634. [a. Fr. Arabe , ad. L. 
adj. Arabem (nom. Arabs), a. Gr. ”Apa^.] 1. 

A native of Arabia. a. An Aiab horse 1880. 
3. (orig. City, street Arab.) A homeless little 
wanderer; a child of the street 1848. 4. adj. 

Of or pertaining to Arabia or the Arabs 1816. 

3. City Arabs are like tribes of lawless freebooters 
1848. 4. The delicate A. arch of her feet Tennyson. 

I'Araba (&ia-bfi). Also aroba. 1845. [a. 
Arab. J A wheeled carriage used in the East. 
Arabesque ( an&be*sk). 1656. fa. Fr. ara- 
besque Arabian.] A. adj. 1. Arabian, Arabic 
1843; esp. carved or painted in arabesque 
(see sb. 2) 1656. a. Jig. Strangely mixed, 
fantastic 1848. 

B. sb [the adj. used absol.) ti. The vulgar 
Arabic language -1796. a. Mural or surface 
decoration in colour or low relief, composed 
in flowing lines of branches, leaves, and scioll- 
work fancifully intertwined. Also fig. 1786. 

The arabesques of Raphael and the Renascence, 
founded on Gr.eco- Roman work, include rept escala- 
tions of living creatures, and to this variety the term 
is now usually applied. Moorish and Arabic work is 
distinguished as Moorish Arabesque, or Moresque. 

a. fif>. His manner of writing is — a wild complicated 
Arabesque Carlyle. Hence Arabe’squea ppl.a. 
ornamented in a. Arabesquely adv. in the style of 
the Arabs, or of arabesques 

Ara*bia. The country so named ;fg. Spices 
1711. 

Arabian (ar^ bi&n). ME [f. prec. + -an.] 
A. adj. Belonging to Arabia 1606. 

Arabian bird: the phienix,_/ 5 ^. a unique specimen. 
Oh Anthony, oh thou A. bird Ant. 4 Cl. in. iL ia. 

B. sb. A native of Arabia; also, one of an 
Arabian sect (3rd c.) holding that the soul died 
and rose with the body M E. 

Arabic (se’rdbik), a. ME. [a. OF., ad. L. 
Arabicus. ] I. Of or pertaining to Arabia or its 
language 1650; esp. in Cum arable, exuded by 
ceilain species of Acacia, and Arabic acid, ob- 
tained from it. 1616. a. absol. The language 
of the Arabs ME. 

S. Arabic numerals: the figures i, 2, 3, 4, etc. a. 
Those English (or rather European) nouns . . derived 
from Arabic, as alch- nir, alcohol, etc F.amlk. Hence 
Ara'bical a. Ara blciam, an Arabic idiom or 
peculiarity. Ara'bicize v. to make like Arabic. 

Arabin (a* r&bin). 1840. [f. Arab-ic+-in.] 
them. The pure soluble principle m gum arabic 
and the like. Hence Arablno'ae, sugar de- 
rived from a. Arabl'nlc, Arabino'alc a. 

|| Arabia (se*r&b is). 1706. [med.L. Arabis.] 
Hot. A genus of cruciferous plants, named prob. 
from growing on sandy or stony places. 
Arabist (ic* 1 ibist). 1753. [f. Arab + -ist; 
cf. Fr. arabisie.) A student of Arabic, or fol- 
lower of the medical system of the Arabs. 
Arable (wrftb’l),**. 1576. [ad. L. arabilis, 
f. arare. Earlier, erable, earable, fiom the obs. 
vb. ere EAR. ) Capable of being ploughed; fit 
for tillage; opp. to pasture - or wood-land. Also 
quasi-x 4 . Arable land 1576. 

I f the tenant conuert arabic land into wood Coxa On 
Lift. 536. Errable land Ibid. 85 b. 

Araby(»*iftbi). ME [a. O F r.arabi, arrabt.) 

A. adj. Arabian, Arabic (arch, and poet.) 150a. 

B. \b . ti. An Arab -1587. ta. An Arab hotse. 
ME. only. 3. [a. F. Arabie . J Arabia ME. 
fAra*ce, v. ME [a. AF. aracer, OFr. ara- 
cier, f. arachier .] To pull up by the roots; to 
tear away -1530. var. f Ara'che. 

Araceous (Ar^i ■/■>»), a. [f. mod.L. Aracem, 
f. arum , a. Gr. dpov ; see -aceous. ] Bot. Bo- 
longing to the N.O. Aracem , as the Cuckoo- 
pint or Wake-robin ( Arum mac u latum ). 

Arach ; see Orach. 

|| A’racbis. [mod.E , ad. Gr. dpaxot , or d/w- 
tftv, some leguminous weed. ] Bot. A genus of 
leguminous plants, Including one known as the 
Ground Nut. Hence Arachidic, as in Ara- 
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ehidie Acid (C ao H 40 O a ), obtained from the oil 
of the Ground Nut. 

Arachneatl (ser&knf &n), a. rare . 1854. [f. 
Gr. dpayraios, L dpdxyij +-AN.] Like a spider's 
web, gossamer. 

Arachnid (flrse'knid). 1869. [f. Gr. &pdx Vf ! » 
cf. Fr. arachnide.] Zool. A member of the 
Arachnids || A/chnida, sb. pi. [mod.L. ], 
a class of the Arthropoda , comprising spiders, 
scorpions, and mites; distinguished by having 
eight legs, by lacking wings and antennas, and 
by breathing by means of tracheal tubes or pul- 
monary sacs. Hence Ara*chnidan a. of or be- 
longing to the Arachnids sb. an arachnid. 
Arachnide&n, -lan a. and sb. =- prec. Arach- 
nl'dlal a . [f. next] of or pertaining to the 
Aracknidium. || Arachnl*dium [mod.L.], the 
apparatus by which the spider produces its web. 
Araxhnldoua a. of the nature of the A rachnida . 
Arachnoid (&rse*knoid). 1836. [ad. -mod. 
L. a rack no ides, a. Gr. dpaxvo-cidrjt. J A. adj. 
x. Dot . Covered with or formed of cobweb-like 
hairs or fibres 1857. 9. Phys. Of or pertaining 

to the arachnoid. (See B.) 1836. 3. Ent. Re- 

sembling the A rachnida 185a. 

B. sb. The delicate serous membrane or mem- 
branous sac lining the dura mater , and envelop- 
ing the brain and spinal cord 1839. 

Hence Aractmol'dal a. of the nature of. or per- 
taining to, the arachnoid. Arachnoideal, -can, 
-cous a. unnecessary vars. of ARACHNOID, -AL. 
Am chnolO’gical, a. Of, or pertaining to, 
arachnology. Arachno'loglat, a student of, or 
proficient in, arachnology. Arachno'logy [f. 
Gr. dpdxvrj + -(o)logy], the department of Zoo- 
logy relating to spiders, or to the A rachnida. 
Arad (e**r&d). 1853. [f. Ar-um + -ad.] 
Dot. An ar.iceous plant, as the Wake-robin. 
Araeometer, areo- (e*r*ip*m/u.i). 1706. 

[mod.f. Gr. dpcuos thiii+ptTpov. App. through 
F. ariombtre : whence the prevalent sp., as if f. 
Area, or Areo , of Mars.] An instrument for 
measuring the specific gravity of fluids; a hy- 
drometer. Hence Area omctric, -al a. of or 
pertaining to arieometry. Areeo’metry [Gr. 
titrpia ], the art or science of estimating the 
specific gravity of fluids by the use of the a. 

Arseostyle (irfvstail). Also areo-. 1706. 
[ad. L. araeo stylus, a. Gr„ f. dpeuds rare, few + 
ervkos; cf. Fr. ar/ostyle. ] Arch. A. adj. Of 
columned buildings : Having the distance be- 
tween the columns equal to four or more dia- 
meters of tht* column. B. sb. A building, or 
style of building, in which the columns are so 
arranged. 

Araeosystyle ( 4 ri osi-sUil). 1834. [a. Fr. 
a riosy style, f. as prec.+owruAoj; see Svstyle, J 
Arch. An alternately very wide and very narrow 
intercolumniation. 

+Ar® 0 ‘tic, a. 1634. [ad late L. arxoticns , 
a. Gr. t f. &pcu 6 -*iv.] Tending to make thin the 
humours of the body. Also as sb, 
tAra-ge, v. 1470. [a. OF. arager , £ d + 
rage.] To enrage -1568. 

Aragonite, air* (ae-r&gifciait). 1803. [f. 
Aragon or Arragon in Spain.] Min. A car- 
bonate of lime, crystallizing in orthorhombic 
prisms and many derived forms. 
Aragonspatn, Aragon Spar, - prec. 

0 Araguato. 185a. [See Alouatte.] The 
‘ howling monkey \ 

II Aralgn6e (a re mV) 1706. [Fr. ; - spider’s 
web.] Mil. A military mine constructed with 
branching galleries. 

Arain. Ubs. exc. dial. ME. [a. OF. araigne 
: — L. aranea. 1 A spider. 
tArai-ae»v. ME. [A -pref. 1 ; cf. rise, arise. 
Cf. also Are AR.] 1. To raise, lift up -1557 : to 
raise from the dead -1601; to raise (money, 
troops, a siege, etc.) —1548- a. To arouse -1494. 

1. A medicine.. powerful l to a. King Peppin Shaics. 

Arak, var. of Areca, and obs. £ Arrack. 
A-rake (Ar<i*k), ado. 1883. [A prepX] On 
the rake; inclined. 

Aramasan (mrftmPftn), a. 1834. [f.L .Ara- 
mxus , Gr. 'A/xxftafot. J Belonging to the coun- 
try or language of Aram; Syrian, Syriac. As 
sb. A native of Aram. 

Aramaic (grttmr-lk).a. 1834. [f.»»prec. ; 


see -ic. ] Of Aram ; spec, applied to the northern 
branch of the Semitic family of languages, in- 
cluding Syriac and Chaldee. Often used absol. 
sc. language, vars. tA'ramite, tArami’tic. 
Hence Arama‘iam, an A. idiom or peculiarity. 
Araneidan (seranf*id&n),a. 1835. [f. mod. 
L. Araneida , the typical family of Arachnida, 
f. L. aranea .] Z00L Of or belonging to the 
Araneida or spiders. As sb. A spider. Ara- 
ne-iform a. having the shape of a spider. Ara* 
neo'loglst — arachnologist . 

Araneose (firJfansi*-*), a. 1880. [ad. L. 
aranrosus , £ aranea .] —Arachnoid, var. 
Arameous. 

|| Arango (ftraeujg*). PL-oes. 1715. Ahead 
made of rough cornelian, formerly imported 
from Bombay for re-exportation to Africa. 
fA-rank, adv. ME. [A prep. 1 ] In a rank 
or row -1570. 

Araphoro-stic, arapho-stic, a. i8a8. [In- 
corr. f. Gr. appaipos , f. d + pairruv.] Unsewed, 
seamless, as shoes, etc. 

tAra-se, v . 1533. [a, OF. araser t f. & ras, 
f. ras: — L. rasus. Cf. erase . ] To raze, level 
with the ground. Also (l erron.) to erase. -1553. 
Aration (Anfijan). arch. rare. 1663. [ad. 
L. arationem.] Ploughing; tillage. 
Araucaria (ser§ke»*ri&). 1833. [f. Arauco , 
name of a province, whence Araucania , south 
of Chili. ] Dot. A genus of lofty coniferous trees, 
native to the southern hemisphere, one species 
of which ( A . imbricata , called also * Monkey- 
puzzler ') is now cultivated in Great Britain. 
Hence Arauca'rian a. of or belonging to the 
genus Araucaria; sb. a species of this or an al- 
lied genus. 

Arbalest, -balist, -blast Obs. exc. Hist. 
OE. [a. AFr. *arb(e)leste, OK. arbaleste : — L. 
arcuballista , f. arcus + ballista . See also Ar- 
Cl/BAMST.] i. A cross-bow, consisting of a 
steel bow fitted to a wooden shaft, furnished 
with special mechanism for drawing and letting 
slip the bowstring, and discharging arrows, 
bolts, stones, etc. 9. ^ Arbalester 1450. 3. 

A mathematical instrument, formerly used to 
take the altitude of the stars 1816. 
i x. A quarel. .shotte out of Arbalaste Caxtom. Un- 
bend thy arblast, and come into the moonlight Scott. 
Hence Arbalester, -balls ter, -blaster, a soldier 
armed with an a. ; a cross-bowman (Obs. exc. Hist.). 
tA*rbalestre, -ter, -blaster, = Arbalest ; also, the 
missile shot from the a. Ar bale's trier, alblastrer 
{Obs. exc. Hist.) = Arbalester, A'rbalestry, the 
art or practice of shooting with an a. 
tArber, erber. ME. [a. Fr. herbitre\ cf. 
herbier in Littr*.] The windpipe or weasand; 
occ. extended to the whole * pluck *. To make 
the erber (hunting phr.): to take out the ‘pluck’, 
the first stage in disembowelling. (See Sir W. 
Scott in Notes 10 Sir Trtstram, p. a68, where it 
is wrongly explained.) 

Arbiter (a-jbiui). 1509. [a. L. (?f. nr- = 
ad- + betere , bitere , to go, * one who goes to see ’). j 
Cf. Arbitrator, Arbitrkr.] i. gen. One 
whose opinion or decision is authoritative in a 
matter of debate; a judge. 9. spec. One who 
is chosen by the parties in a dispute to decide 
the difference between them; an arbitrator, an 
umpire 1549. Also transf. or fig. 3. One 
who has a matter under his sole control i6a8. 

x. The late Mr. Fox (no mean au in literary taste) 
Diddin. u. fig. Twilight.. short A. Twixt Day and 
Night Milt. P. L. ix. 50, 3, Use. .which Is the a. of 
language Reid. 

tA*rbitrable,fl. 1531. [CL.arbitrari-r-mjvi.] 
Subject to the decision of an arbiter ■'1650. 
Arbitrage (a ibitred 3). 1480. fa.Fr. ; see 
Arfutre v. and -age.j x. Exercise of the 
functions of an arbitrator; decision by arbitra- 
tion (arch.). a. Authoritative decision or de- 
termination (arch.) x6ol 3. Comm. The traffic 
in Bills of Exchange drawn on sundry places, 
and bought or sold in sight of the daily quota- 
tions of rates in the several markets (see Arbi* 
tration of Exchange). Also, the similar traf- 
fic in Stocks. [In this sense from mod.F. and 
pronounced (arbitral).] x88x. Hence A*rbi* 
tragist, one who transacts arbitrage business. 
Arbitral (iMbitril), a . 1609. [a. Fr., ad 
late L. arbitrates, i. arbiter ; see -al.] 1. Sc. 

Law. Of or pertaining to arbiters or arbitration. 
9. Subject to the exercise of will 1663. 


Arbitrament, -emeot (ajbi-trWnt). me. 
[a. OF. arbitrement,i. arbttrer ; see Arbitre 
v. : latinized as arbitrament , since c 1830 the 
more usual form.] ti. Free choice -1810. 9. 
The power to decide for others; absolute con- 
trol (Obs. exc. as fig. of 3.) 1534. 3. The de- 

ciding of a dispute by an Arbitrator. Also 
fig. and transf. T549. 4, The award of an arbi- 

trator; sentence accepted as authoritative ME. 
tg. Friendly agreement, comptomise -1625. 

x. To stand or fall Free in thine own A. it lies Milt. 
P. L. viil 641. a I committe to your charge and a., 
that thing Ld. Berners. 3. fig. The a. of Swords 
Hen. V, iv. L 168, of Time 1863, of war 187a 4. To 

renounce their a. and sentence 164a. 

Arbitrary (S •jbitrftn), a. (sb.) 1574. [ad,L. 
arbitrartus, f. arbiter .] 1. Dependent upon 
will or pleasure. (Obs. in gen. use.) -1768. 9. 
I.aio . Relating to, or dependent on, the discre- 
tion of an arbiter; discretionary, not fixed 1581. 

3. Based on mere opinion or preference; hence , 

capricious 1646. 4. Unrestrained m the exer- 

cise of will, absolute; hence , despotic 164a. 
5. sb. [sc. number , term, etc.] 1879 

x. The same things were a., and might have been 
otherwiae Whitcift. a. The fines on admission. . 
even if must be reasonable Scrivcn. 3. Our esti- 
mation of birth is entirely a. and capricious Johnson. 

4. Acts of W ill and Tyranny, whirh make up an A. Go- 
vernment 164a. var. tArbltra*rious. Hence A rbi- 
trarily adv. capriciously; despotically; var. tArbi- 
tra*rious!y. ATbitrariness, capriciousness ; 
despotism. 

Arbitrate (aubitrr«t), v. 1590. [f. L. arbL 
trat arbitran; see Arbiter. Cf. earlier Ar- 
bitre, through Fr. j 1. gen. To decide. Obs. 
or arch. a. irons. To give an authoritative 
decision with regard to, determine (arc/:.) 1605. 
3. To act as arbitrator or umpire (m, between) 
1619. 4. irans. To settle by, or submit to, 

arbitration 1^92. 

a. But certaine issue stroakea must a. b'acb. v. iv. 
20. An equal poise of hope and tear Docs a. the event 
M ilt. C rn /us 4 ix. 4. Let them a. i he differences 1647. 
Hence Arbitrated ppl. a. settled by arbitration; 
spec, determined by ‘ Arbitration of Exchange \ 

Arbitration (aibiti^i-Ln). ME. [a. OF. 
arbitracion, - tion , ad. L. arhtrationem\ see 
prec.] ti- Uncontrolled decision -1651. 9. 

The settlement of a question at issue by one to 
whom the parties agree to refer their claims in 
order to obtain an equitable decision 1634. 

1. T he a. of War, and Peace Hobbes, b. Arhitra. 
t ion-bond, .a bond entered into by two or more parties 
to abide by the decision of an arbitrator Bt acksionc. 
Arbitration 0/ Exchange (cf. F. arbitrage): The 
determination of the rate of exchange to be obtained 
between two countries or currencies, when the opera- 
tion is conducted through & third or several inter- 
mediate ones, in order to ascertain the most advan- 
tageous method of drawing and remitting bills. 

Arbitrator (a* jbitr^taj). ME. [a. OF. ar- 
bitrator, -eur, ad. L. arbilratorem ; now the 
legal term.] x. ^Arbiter a. ta. Hence 
fig. of that which brings about a definite issue 
-1606. 3. —Arbiter 3. 1579. 

a. That old common A., Time, Will one day end it 
Tr. A Cr. iv. iii. 935. 3. God is the a. of success in 
war Whiston. Hence A‘rbitra>torship. 
i Arbitre, v. rare. 1494. [a. ¥. arbitrer .] 
Earlier £ ARBITRATE -1548. 
t Arbitrer, -or. ME. [a. AFr. arbitrour.] 
Earlier f. Arbitrator -1814. 

Arbitress (aubitres). ME. [a. OF. arbi- 
tresse, fern, of arbitre .] A female Arbiter 
( senses 2, 3). 

While over head the Moon Sits A. Milt. P.L. l 764. 
var. Arbitr&'trix. 

jArbitry. ME. [Two words: 1. Arbitre (a 
mute), a. OF. arbitre : — L. arbitrium; a. Ar- 
bi trie, -y, later ad. L. arbitrium.] 1. Power 
to choose or act -1649. a. Arbitration -1609. 
3. Decision, award **1615. 

Arblast, -er, vars. of Arbalest, -er, -re. 
Arbor 1 (ipibai). 2659. [a. F. arbre tree, 
also axis, assim. later to L. arbor.] Meek. a. 
The main support or beam of a machine (e.g. 
of a crane): b. The axle or spindle on which a 
wheel revolves. (Cf. axle-tree.) 

II Arbor* (a-ib pi). 2669. L. for 4 tree f , used 
as part of names In Dot., Chem., etc. ; as in Dot. 
arbor Judas, the Judas tree (Ccrcis siliqua • 
strum): in Chem. arbor Dianaa, the arborescent 
appearance formed on introducing mercury into 
a solution of nitrate of silver; arbor Saturai* 
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ARBORACEOUS 

the similar precipitate formed by putting lino 
into a solution of acetate of lead. 
Arboraceous, a. 1848. [f. Arbor 2 + 
-ACKOUs.] Tree-like or wooded. 

A«rbor Day. 187a. [Arbor 2.] A day 
set apart, ong. in Nebraska, U.S.A, for tho 
planting of trees. 

Arboreal (aibfVrJSl), a. 1667. [f. L. arbo- 
reus ■+■ -al >. J i^ertaining to, or of the nature 
of, trees ; vars. Arboral, A’rborary, Arbo’rl- 
cal (rare), s. Connected with, haunting, or 
inhabiting trees 18,34; van Arbo’rean. 
Arboreous (aib6«*rfcs), a. 1646. [f. asprec. 
+ -ous ] 1. Abounding in trees 1664. a. a 

Arbokkal 1646. 3. - Arborescent 1753. 

Arborescence (iubore s£ns). 1856. [f. 

next, j Tree-like formation. Also fig. 
Arborescent flib6re*sent), a. 1675. [ad. 
L. arborescent? m\ see prec.] i. Tree-like in 
growth or si/.e; having a woody stem. a. 
Branching like a tree 1679; spec, in Arch . 1849. 

x. A. grass, very like a bamboo Darwin. Henco 
Arbore'acently adv. 

Arboret 1 (aviboret). arch. 1596. [f. L. ar- 
bor.^ A little tree, a shrub. 
fA-rboret 2 . 1604. [ad. L. arboretum .] A 
shnbbery; arbour. 

H Arboretum (iuborrttfm). PI. -a. 1838. 
[L.J A place devoted to the cultivation and 
exhibition of rare trees ; a tree-garden. 
Arbo*ricole, a. rare. 1874. [f. L. arbor + 

- cola . ] Inhabiting or haunting trees. 
Arboriculture (a'lborijkziltiur). 1834. [f. 
L. arbor + cultura.] The cultivation ol trees 
and shrubs for use and ornament. Hence 
A rboricu-ltural a. A rboricirltnrlst. 
A-rboriform, arbo*-, a. 1848. =» Arbore- 
SCKN! r J. 

Arborist fa -j boost). 1578. [orig. a. F. ar- 
borist?, now herba-iste\ later f. L. arbor. ] fa. 
A keeper of a ' herber a herbalist, b. A sci- 
entific student or cultivator of trees. 

Arborization (aib6n»iz*i*Jjn). 1794. [f. 
next. J The production of a tree-like appear- 
ance, as (Min. and Chem.) in dendritic silver 
ore, or the markings of agates, etc. ; (Ana/.) by 
the distension or injection of capillary vessels. 
Arborize (avibdreiz), v. 1847. [f. L. arbor.] 
To make tree-like. Perh. only in Arborpzed. 
Arborous (aMbfiros), a. [£, L. arbor + -ous.] 
Ot, belonging to, or consisting of trees. Milt. 
t Arbor vine (J.), arbor (? arbour) wind. 
1551 Th^ Sarsaparilla. 

B Arbor vitae (a -ityj voitf). *664. [L-] *• 
Bot. An evergreen shrub of the genus Thuja, 

N O, Conifer x. a. Phys. The arborescent 

appearance of a longitudinal section of the cere- 
bellum 1800. 

tA*rbory. 1600. [after wds. in-ORY, or-RY.] 

Arbour -1695. 

Arbour, -or i^a-jbai). ME. [orig. ( h)crber , 
a. AF , OF. (h )erbier\—\j. herbarium, f. herba. 
Erber became arber by a change freq. with -er 
bef a cono. (cf. harbour, carve, etc.); and arber 
in i6lh c. was written arb-our, -or fvars. of -er), 
and connected with L. arbor. ] Ti. A garden 
lawn, or green; a garden of herbs or dowers 
-1578 +a. An orchard. [Cf. orchard, and 

F. verger. Orchards were usu. formed on grass.] 
-1580. +3. Trees or shtubs, trained on trellis- 

work, espaliers -1648. 4. A bower or shady 

retreat, usu. of lattice work covered with climb- 
5 ng shrubs nnd plants ME. ; ta covered alley 
or walk -1712. 

4. A litei Berber that 1 have, That benched wax on 
turves fressh ygrave Chaucer. Those hollies of them- 
selves a shape As of an a took, A c lose, round a. 
CoLtPJPGK. V on flourie Arbors, yonder Allies green, 
Our walks it noon, with branches overgrown Mm. 
P. A. iv. 6a& Hence ATboured ppl. a. embowered ; 
fnnusbecl .vith arbours. 

AfbusCle (a-ib^s’l). 1657. [ad. L. arhus- 
tula , dim. of arbos. ] a. A dwarf tree, a tree- 
like shrub. b. A tnft of feathery cilia. Hem* 
Arbtrscular a . of or pertaining to arbuscles; 
tufted. 

fArbu*st rare. [a. F. arbuste , ad. L. ar- 
bustumA A dwarf tree, a shrub. Evelyn. 
Hence TArbU’ative a. shrubby ; trained to a 
tree. 

It (man), a (paw), an (towd). v (cut). 
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Arbute (aubiflt), arch, or poet. 1551. [ad. 
L. arbutus .) « Arbutus. 

The thin-leav'd A Haxle Graffs receives Drydrn. 

|| Arbutus (aubi«t#s). z551.lL.] A genus of 
evergreen shrubs and trees (N.O. Ericacex ), in- 
cluding the species Arbutus Unedo, or Straw- 
I berry Tree, cultivated for ornamental purposes. 
Arc(iik). ME. [a, OF. L. arcurn (ar- 
cus). | x. Part of a curve; also transf. or fig. 
1570. 9 . spec, in A sir. The pan of a circle which 
i a heavenly body appears to pass through above 
(diurnal arc) or below (nocturnal arc) the hori- 
I zon. The earliest use in Eng. Also fig. ME. 
3. A band contained between parallel curves, or 
anything of this form, e. g. the rainbow (F. arc- 
en-ciel), the arc of a quadrant, etc. 1642. t4« 

An arch. (Cf. Fr. arc de triomphe.) -1^31. 5, 

Electr. The luminous bridge formed between 
two carbon poles, when they are separated by 
a small air space, and a current of electricity is 
sent through them. Also attrib. in a. lamp , 
light 1821. 6. transf. in Phys. Circuit 1855. 

s. Parfourmed hath the sonne his ark diourne 
Chaucer. 4. Turn arcs of tiiumph to a garden-gate 
Pork. 

Arc, obs. f. Ark. 

HArcabucero (jukabw)>e t<?). [Sp.] »*Har- 
quebusier. Longf. 

Arcade (ajk*i*d), sb , 1731. [a. Fr., ?ad. 
med.I +. areata, f .arcus.] ti.An arched opening 
or recess in a wall -1823. 9. * A continued arch ' 

( J.); a passage; a walk formed by a succession 
of arches having a common axis, and supported 
on columns or shafts. Also used of an avenue 
of trees, etc.; and of any covered avenue, esp. 
one with rows of shops, etc., on one or both 
sides 1731. 3. Arch . A series of arches on the 

same plane, either open or closed : In mediaeval 
architecture, an ornamental dressing to a wall, 
consisting of colonnettes supporting moulded 
arches. Gwilt. ( = F. arcature.) 179s* 
x. A imall a. or receptacle for holy water Wart-on. 
a. A garden, with trim lawns green arcades and vistas 
of classic statues Thackeray. 

Arcade (a/kr 1 d), v. 1805. [f. the sb.] To 
furnish with, or form into, an arcade. Hence 
Arca'ding vbl. sb. arcades as ornament. 
Arcadian (luk^-dian), a. 1 and sb. 1590. [f. 
L. Arcadius (f. Gr. * A puahia in the Pelopon- 
nesus).] A. ad). Belonging to Arcadia, taken 
as the iaeal region of rural felicity ; ideally rural 
or rustic 1667. B. sb. An ideal rustic. Hence 
Arca'dianlsm, pastoral simplicity. Arca*- 
dlanl y adv. 

Arca'dian, a. 2 1870. [f. Arcade.] Of, per- 
taining to, or furnished with arcades. 

Arcady (a'jkach). poet. 1590. [ad. L. Ar- 
cadia.] See Arcadian. 

Arcane (oik*fn),a. 1547. [ad. L. arcanus.) 
Hidden, secret. 

The A. Mysteries of Atheism Cudwortn. 

|| Arcanum (ajk/ 1 ni>m) Usu. in pi. -a. 1599. 

| L. In I7~i8th c. the pi. was occ. treated as 
sing, with pi. ananas.] 1. A hidden thing; a 
profound secret. 2. Alchem. One of tho great 
secrets of nature; hence, a marvellous remedy, 
an elixir 1646. 

x. The mysterious arcana of political intrigue Bur- 
ton. a. The Philosophers stone, potable gold, or any 
of those Arcana's Sir T. Browne. Hence Arca*nal a. 

||Arc-boutant (a r,bwtah ). 1731. [Ft.] Arch 
An arched or flying buttress. 

Arch (artj), sb. ME. [a. OK. arche L. ar- 
ea ; also, confused in OF. with arc : — L. arcum 
(see Arc).] I. « L. arcus, fi. — Arc i, 2. 
-183T. a. A curved structure of firm material, 
either bearing weight or merely ornamental 
ME. 3. transf. Anything having the curves or 
structures of 1, 2; esp. the rainbow 1590. 4. 

Curvature in the shape of an arch 1855. 5. An 

arched roof, a vault; fig. the heavens 1606. 6. 

Court of Arches, or briefly Arches ; the eccles. 
court of appeal for the province of Canterbury, 
formerly held at the church of St. Mary-le-Bow 
(or ' of the Arches '), so named from the arclies 
that supported its steeple 1297 
1. An A. of the Horizon Sir T„ Browne, a. Tia 
the last keystone That makes the a. B. Jons. 3. The 
circled arches of thy brows Greene. The Queene 
o th Skie, whose watry A., and messenger, am I Temp, 
IV ^ *i el ’ cate Arab a. of her feet Tennyson. 

?• Th“ vaulted A. Cytnb. 1, vi. 33. 6. Cited to appear 
l in the Arches at Bow Church Foxa. 
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ARCH-EOPTERYX 

II. f l. («• L. area.) Archives x6oo. 

Como. etc. 1 a.-brick, -atone, a wedge-shaped 
brick or stone used in the construction of arches ; 
-buttress =* Arc-boutant t archways * Arch wiser 
-work, structure consisting of arches. 

Arch (aLitJ), v. ME. [a. OFr. archer ; cf. 
mod.F. arquerf] x. To furnish with an arch. 
2. To farm into an arch, to curve, trans. 1625. 
abtol. and into , 1733. Also with over. t8- 
To put together so as to be mutually supporting, 
like the stones of an arch . So to arch up. -1662. 
4. trans. To overarch 179 5. 

a. Arched like the back of a frightened Cat Buck- 
i.and, Build on the wave, or a. beneath the sand 
Pope. 4. The blue blocks that a. the source of the 
Arveiron Tyndall 

Arch (ihtj), a. (sb.) 1547. [Arch- pref- 
used as a separate wd. ; see next.] x Chief, 
prime, pre-eminent. (Now rare without tho 
hyphen.) a. [From assoc, with wag, knave , 
etc., and hence with fellow, face, etc.] Clever, 
cunning, waggish. Now usu. of women and 
children : Slily saucy, pleasantly mischievous 
/66a. 3. quasi-/A. A chief (one) 1605. 

x. We cannot helpe It though we can, which is tho 
A. infirmity in all morality 1647. 2. The archest chin 
Mockery ever ambush'd in M. Arnold. 3. The Noble 
Duke My worthy A. and Putron Lear 11. L 61. 
Arch- v aiiJ*; exc. in archangel ) , prefix j repr. 
Gr. ap\i-, 1 omb. f. chief. In OE. at first 

translated by hiah- high, but later adopted from 
L. as arce-, xrc?-, free-, ME. erche-, aiche -. 
From these arch later became a living formative. 
(In mod. literary words from Gr. the prefix is 
Archi- q. v.) In pronunciation established com- 
pounds tend to hnve the main stress on arch-, 
esp. when prefixed to a name, as A'rchb.shop 
Cra'nmer. 1. In titles: meaning 'Chief, 
principal, -in-chief ; superior, -master’; as 
Archbishop, Archdeacon. Archduke; esp. 
in titles of offices in the Holy Roman or German 
empire, as arch-chamberlain, etc. 1693. a. In 
descriptive appellations : meaning, * One pre- 
eminent as; greatest, chief, leading', as arch- 
mystagogue, etc. In mod. use esp. with terms 
of odium : meaning, * Out-and-out, worst of, 
ringleader of ’ ; as arch-agitator, etc. . often with 
a specific reference to the Devil. 154B 3. As 

prec., with sense of * First in time, original as 
arch-father. Mostly arch. 1541. 4. Of things/ 

with senses: a. ’ Chief, main, prime’, as arch- 
mock (Oth. iv. i. 71); b. 1 Primitive, original \ 
as t arch-chnsiendom . spec. a. -house, arch- 
ducal house (of Austria); t*sea, atclupelago, 
-see, archiepiscopal see. 5. Adjectives: as 
t arch-chemic. Milt. P. L. HI. 609. 
Archaean (ajkp&n ), a. 1881. [f. Gr. tlp^nfox 
+ -an. | (leol. Of or belonging to the earliest 
geological period. 

ArchfiEO- ^auki», ad. Gr. dpxato -, comb. f. 
&pX<uos ancient, primitive (f. dpxy). Formerly, 
and still occus., spelt archaio-. 
arciueo- geology, that of ancient periods of tho 
world s history ; lrthic [ Gr. Aiflos J a., of or per- 
taining to the most ancient stone implements 
used by prehistoric man; -ato*matous {Gr. 
arbfia] a., having the primitive orifice of inva- 
gination of the wall of the embryo persisLent as 
a mouth; -code [Gr. fa/77] a -> pertaining to the 
era of the earliest living beings on our planet. 

Archceography (ajkiV'ffriffi). 1804. [f. 

Arched- + Gr. -7/Ni^fn.] Systematic descrip- 
tion of antiquities. Hence A rchaBogra phl- 
cal a 

Archaeologic (a«jkx>,V*d^ik), a. 1731. [ad. 
Gr. dpxaioX.o’yuchtl see Archaology and -IC.] 
Of or pertaining to archaeology. Hence A r* 
cheeolo'gical a. A rch«eolo*gically adv. 

Archaeologist. 1834. [f. next ; see -ist.] 
A professed student of archaeology, vars. 
Archwo'loger, A rch»olo*gian. 

Archaeology (&jki> 16 d^i). 1607. [ad. Gr. 
dpxaiohoyla, i. dpxcuos + -Aoyia.l X. Ancient 
history generally ; systematic description or 
study of antiqn’-ies. ». spec. The scientific 
study of the remains and monuments of the 
prehistoric period. 

a A display! old structure! and burled relics of 
the remote post Tvlor. 

U Archaeopteryx (Lik/ip-ptfriks). 1859. [f. 
Ar chaco- + Gr. nripv(.] Paluont. The oldest 
known fossil bird, having a long vertebrate tail 
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Archaic (ukFik), a. 183a. [ad. Gr. &px<ti- 
n6t, f. dpxttiov.] Marked by the characteristics 
of an earlier period; primitive, antiquated 1846; 
esp. of language : Belonging to an earlier period, 
though still retained by individuals, or for 
special purposes, poetical, liturgical, etc. 183a. 
Hence Archaical a. {rare), -ly adv, 
Archaism (a'okiypz’m). 1643. [ad. Gr. 
Apxcu<Xfi 6 t, f. dpxaiC*ty. Cf. F. archaisme.) 1. 
The retention or imitation of what is old or ob- 
solete; archaic style. a. An archaic word or 
expression 1748. Hence A'rchaist, an anti- 
quary; one who employs archaism. Archai'atic 
m. of or pertaining to an archaist; imitatively 
archaic; affectedly antique. 

Archaize (a*ik/,3iz), v. 1850. [ad. Gr. 
4pX at C f ‘*'*] To imitate the archaic; to render 
archaistic. 

Archangel (a’lk^-nd^gl ; see Arch-). OE. 
[a. OF., or ad. L. archan#elus, a. Gr. dpgayyt- 
Aot (see Angel), the pref. remaining hard bef. 
a .] 1. An angel of the highest rank. Also Jig . 

a. Herb . a. Name of sever, il species of Dead- 
Nettle and allied plants l Lamium , G a leaps is, 
Galtobdolon, Stackys) \ b. formerly of the Black 
Stinking Horehound ( Ballota nigra). 1551. 3. 
A fancy pigeon 1867 

1. The feast wf S. Michael the Ark-angell Pkrktns. 
Hem e ArchangeTic, -al a. Arclurngelship. 
Archbishop (autjibrjap ; see Arch-). OE. 
Iprob. a substitution of arch- for hedh in OE. 
nedh-biscop.) The chief bishop; the highest 
dignitary in an episcopal church, superintend- 
ing the* bishops of his province; a metropolitan. 

We shall see him Fot it, an Arch byshop Hen. VIII, 
in. ii. 74. Hence Archbi'shopesa ( nonce-ivd. ), the 
wife of an a. Archbi'shopliooil. Archbishop- 
ship. Archbl-Bhopling. Archbi-ahoply a. 

Archbi-shop, v. 169a. [t. prec.] To make 
or call archbishop. In phr. To archbishop it : 
to act as archbishop. 

Archbishopric. OE. [cf. bishopric.) The 
see, jurisdiction, rank or office, of an archbishop. 
Arch-buttress; see Arch sb. 
Arch-butler, -chamberlain, etc. ; see 
Arch- i. 

A-rch-cha-nter. Hist. ME. [ad. med.L. 
arrhicantnr (<iiso used).] A precentor. 
Archdeacon kon ; see Arch ). 

[OE. arce-, frce-diacon, ad. L. archidiaconus , 
a. Gr.; see Arciii- 1 and Deacon.] The chief 
deacon; orig. the chief of the attendants on a 
bishop, whose duties gradually placed him next 
in rank to the bishop. In Eng. Ch. the arch- 
deacon is apjioiiued by the bishop, superintends 
the rural cleans, and holds the lowest eccl. court, 
with the power of spiritual censure. 

Which archdeacons nre termed in law the bishops 
ties Harrison. Hence A rchdea*conate, the posi- 
tion of a. Archdea-conea®, the wife of an a. 
Archdea conry, the jurisdiction, rank, office, or 
residence, of an a. Archdea*conship. 
A-rchdean. Hid. ME. [See Dean.] The 
chief of the deans. Sc. for Archdeacon. -1646. 
Hence fArchdea*nery, the jurisdiction, rank, 
or office of an a. 

Archdiocese (a jtj,dai*4sfs). 1844. [Arch- 
4. J The sec or jurisdiction of an archbishop. 
Archduchess (ftit^dfjtfe®). 1618. [ad. F. 
arch r-, archiduchcs\e\ see Arch- i and Ducii- 
ess.] The wife of an archduke; or spec a 
(laughter of the Emperor of Austria. 

Archduchy (a'jtj^dmji). 1680. [ad. earlier 
F. archeducM : — L. *archiduca/us; see Arch- 
4 and DUCHY, 1 The territory subject to an 
archduke, var Archdu'kedom. 

Archduke (ajtf,diirk, ajt/ ( di/7>k ; sec 
Arch-). 1530. [a. OF. archeduc , now archi - 
due : — Merovingian L. archiducem\ see Arch- 
x and Duke.] The chief duke : formerly title 
of the rulers of Austrasia. Lorraine, Brabant, 
and Austria; now titular dignity of sons of the 
Emperor of Austria. Hence Archdu'cal a. 
t Arche. ME. [a. OF. arche L. area ; cf. 
Ark.] - A*K sb. a, 3. Also transf. -153a. 
Arched (ajtft,-tjed), ppl.a. 1581. [f. Arch 
v . + -ED ] Furnished with, formed into, or 
consisting of, an arch or arches X598. fto. A. 
viol, a musical Instrument somewhat resembling 
a hurdy-gurdy (Pepys Diary 5 Oct. 1664). 
x. The right arched-beauty of the brow Merry JF, 


Archegay (autjrgfti). Hist, 1533. [a. Fr. 
archegaie , var. of arcigaye , a. (ult.) Arab : now 
called in Eng. (from Pg.) assagai, assegai. (Er- 
ron. disyllabic in w. Morris.)] An iron- 
pointed wooden dart ; an assagai. 

|| Archegonium (iuk/gdomitfm). PI. -a. 1854. 
[mod.L., dim. of Gr. dpxiyovos, L &px fm ■* 
dpgi- (see Arciu-) + ydvo?. Occ. archegon.] 
Hot, The female organ in Cryptogams, corre- 
sponding to the pistil in flowering plants. 
Hence Archegomlal a 

Archelogy (ajkedod^l). 1856. [ad. mod.L. 
archelogia , f. Gr. apxfi- |--loc;y,] The scienti- 
fic study of principles. 

fA*rchemastry. 1477. [?f. Archi- f Mas- 
tery, or corruption of alchemistry\ cf, Archy- 
mist.] Supreme skill; mastery of applied sci- 
ence, or applied mathematics -1594 Hence 
tA’rchemaater, a supreme master. 
A-rch-enemy. 1550. [Arch- a.] A chief 
enemy ; spec , the arch-fiend Satan. 

Archer (a'JtjaiJ. ME. [a. AFr. archer , OF. 
archier : — L. arcarium, f. arcus.') 1. One who 
shoots with bow and arrows, esp. in war; a 
liowman. Also Jig. and attrib . t». An arrow. 

(Cf. arbalester.) -1485. +3- Name of the bishop 
in Chess 1656. 4. The ninth zodiacal constel- 
lation, Sagittarius 1594. 5. Ichthyol. A fish 

( Toxoles jaculator Cuvier), which shoots water 
at insects resting near. 

x. If wee cun doe this, Cupid is no longer an A. 
Much AJo 11. i. 401, Hence A*rcher-eaa, -ship. 
Archery (a-JtJori). ME. [a. OF. archerie , 
f. archier.) 1. The practice or art of shooting 
with bow and arrow ; skill as an archer. Also fig. 
9. collect . An archer’s weapons; bows, arrows, 
etc. 1440. 3. collect . A company of archers 

146c. +4. A feudal service; (see quot.) 1691* 

*. Sir lioy let me see your Archerie Tit. A. iv. iii. a. 
4. A rchcry was a Service of keeping a Bow for the 
Use of the Lord [etc.] Blount 
A rches (autj/z). i6a6. [Cf. arch-sea, Arch- 
4. | A seamen's term for the Archipelago, 
Arches-court ; see Arch sb. 6. 
Archetypal(aike > tip&l,auk/'t3ipal),a. 164a. 
f f. L. archetypum Archetype + -AL *. J Of the 
nature of, constituting, or pertaining to, an 
archetype; primitive, original 
(In Platonic philosophy, archetypal is applied to 
the idea or form as piesent in the divine mind prior 
t» creation, and still cognizable by intellect, inde- 
pendently of the ectyfiai object.) 

A forms of language Farrar. Hence Archety*- 
pally adv. var. fArchety*pical. 

Archetype (a ikAoip). Also + archi-, 
tarch-. 1605 [ad. L. archetypum , a. Gr. &pxi~ 
rvirov , f. &px*~ ■* dpxf+Tvirot . J i - The original 
pattern from which copies are made, a proto- 
type. s. spec. a. in Minting . A coin of standard 
weight. ?Obs. b.inCompar.Anat An assumed 
ideal pattern of the fundamental structure of 
each great division of organized beings 1849. 

x. The House of Commons, the a. of all the repre- 
sentative assemblies which now meet Macaulay. 
a. The vertebrated a. Murchison. 

Archetypist (auk/riripist). 1881. [f.asprec. 
+ -1ST.] One who studies early typography. 

II Archeus (aiki^s). Hist. 1641. [mod.L. 
arch xus, f. Gr. dpxcuos. ] The Paracelsian im- 
material principle which produces and regulates 
the activities of the animal and vegetable eco- 
nomy; vital force Also attrib . 1798. Hence 
tArche’al a. 

Arch-fiend (a jtf|f/*-nd). 1667. [Arch- a.) 
A chief of fiends; Satan. 

Arch-flamen (a- Mj, flymen). ME. [ad.med. 
L. archijlamen ** archiefhcopur, see Arciii- 
and Flamen.] A chief flamen or priest; an 
archbishop. 

Bishop Valentine 1 thou venerable A, of Hymen 
Lamb. 

Arch-lbe (a* xtj, £*»•)• 1615. [Arch- 2.] 
Arch-enemy; spec, the Devil, 

Arch-he-retic. 1538. [Arch- i, a.] A 
chief or first heretic; a founder or leader of 
heresy. So Arch-heresy, fundamental or ex- 
treme heresy. 

Archi- (Juki-) ypref. , a. L. archi-, Gr. dpx<- J 
see Arch-. The form used in words taken in 
modem times from Gr. or L., in compounds 
modelled on these, and occ. in adjs* whose sbs.. 


being of earlier date, have arch-, as archdeacon. , 
archidiaconal. 

1. « Arch- i chief, first in authority 01 order. a. In 
sbs., as Harchldlda*acalus [Gr. iovi-SiSacntaAoi], 
head-master of a school ; whence archidldasca'liaa, 
-ine a.; archi-master, see Arckemaster; archi- 
ty po'grapher [mod. L. arckityjographus in Laudioa 
Statutcsl, chief printer, superintendent of printing 
office, b. in adjs., as Akr*HtDiAcuNAL.etc a In Biol. 
and AnthrJ., meaning * archetypal 1 or * primitive*! 
as a*rchiblaat v the epiblast ; archine’phron, the 
primitive kidney, whence arclliae*pliric a. ; archil- 
pterygium, the primitive fin or wing, whence 
arcliipterygian a. Also archili*thic,archizo*ic j 
see ARCHiCO-, 

Archiater (ajki|<?t*t»j). 1634. [a. F. archi- 
atre, ad. L. archiatrus, a. Gr., f dpxt~ + larpbt .] 
The chief physician, esp. the king's or court 
physician. 

+A*rchical, a. 1651. [f. Gr. dpxucos, f. dpxh 
4 --AL 1 .] 1. Governmental -1693. a. Of the 

nature of a first principle. Cudworth. 
Archidlaconalfa jki,dai,0e*kdh&l),o. 1651. 
[f. L. archidiaconus + -al 1 .] Of, pertaining to, 
or holding the position of, an archdeacon. So 
Archidia'conate, the office or order of arch- 
deacons {rare). 

tllArchldo-xis. 1643. [mod.L. f. Gr. Apxt- 4* 
8d£ir.] A work of Paracelsus; a collection of 
philosophical secrets. 

Archiepiscopacy (uuki/ppsk^p&si). 164a. 
[f. late L. arc hiepisi opus, a. Gr.] a. The sys- 
tem of church government by archbishops, tb. 
* archiepiscopate 1662. So A:rchiepi*scopal 
a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, an 
archbishop. Archiepi'scop&lship. A rchlepi s- 
copadity, archiepiscopal character. A rehl* 
epi scopate, an archbishop s tenure of office; 
also = Archbishopric. 

Archi-gony. 1876. [f. Archi- 2 4- Gr. -70- 
via.) = Abiogenesis. 

Archil (a’Jtfil, aukil). 1483. [corruption of 
ORCHIL, a. OF. orchel , orcheil, ad. It. orchello. 
Earlier ori cello. Origin uncertain.] A name of 
various species of lichens, also called Orchil and 
Orchilla-weed (A 'occella tinctoria , etc.), which 
yield a violet dye. and the chemical test sub- 
stance litmus. Also, the colounng-matter pro- 
pared from these lichens. 

Archilochian (ajkildh'kiin), a . 1751. [f. 
L. Archilockius, f Gr. *A/>x*A°X or -l Pertain- 
*ng to, ordenved from, Archilochus, the alleged 
inventor of iambic metre. 

Archimage (a* jkim^d^). 1553. [f. Archi- 
+ L. magus, ad Gr. Formeily also archi • 
magus, archimago ] A chief magician ; a great 
wizard. 

Dismiss, .the false a., Dissimulation Scott. 
Archimandrite (ajkimse*ndrait). 1591. [ad. 
med.L. archimandrita , ad. late Gr., f. 

(see Archi-) 4- pdvbpa an enclosed space, a 
monastery.] In Gr. Ch. The superior of a 
monastery, or the superintendent of several; 
an abbot, or father provincial . 

Archimedean (aikim/'df&n, -m/dp&ri), a. 
Also dan. 1813. [f. L. Arc hi nude us (f. next) 4- 
-an.] Of, pertaining to, or invented by Archi- 
medes. 

Archimedean Screw or A rchimedeP Screw \ an 
instrument for raising water, formed by winding a tube 
into the form of a screw around a long cylinder; 

|| Archimedes (aikimrdiz). Also Archi- 
mede (fi’drim/d). 1630. [Gr. proper name,] A 
Syracusan mathematician, famous for discove- 
ries in applied mechanics, etc., and for the sav- 
ing that with a point to stand upon he could 
move the world. (Used connotatively.) 
Archimime (Sukimohm). Also arch-. 
1658, [ad. L. archimimus, a. Gr. ; see Archi- 
and Mime,] A chief buffoon or jester; the chief 
mimic who in Roman funeral processions imi- 
tated the deceased. 

Arching (a-Jtfiq) , vbl. sb . 1598. The action 
of the vb. Arch; coner , structure consisting of 
arches; arched curve, ppl. a. Forming an arch, 
or arched curve 1677. 

Archipelago (iiki,pe lAg0u). Pl.-os,-oea. 
150a, [ad. It. areipelago , f. arc*- (Arch- 4)4* 
pel ago : — L. pelagus, a. Gr. wbAayot sea. No 
such word occurs in ancient or med.Gr. CL 
Arches.] x . The iEgean Sea, between Greece 
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and Asia Minor. Hence a. Any sea or sheet of 
water, studded (like the Aegean) with many 
islands; transf a group of islands 1600. 

». These broken lands and Islands being very many 
in number, do seeme to make there an Archipelagus 
Hakluyt, var. tArchipe‘ 1 . Hence Arch ip el a*- 
gian, A rchipela-gic adjs. 
tArchisynagogue. 158a. [ad. L. arc hi- 
syniigogus, a. Gr. (in N.T.).] The ruler of a 
synagogue -17 

Architect (aukitekt). 1563. [? a. Fr. archi- 
tect e, ad. L. architectus, f. Gr. f. 

hpx*- ( st ' e Archi-) + Ti/crcvv, with some deriva- 
tives if t. I., tectus, tegere.] 1. A master- 
builder. spec. One whose profession it is to pre- 
pare plans of edifices, and exercise a general 
superintendence over their erection. Naval 
Anhrtcct : One who takes this part in the con- 
struction of ships. a. One who designs and 
frames any complex structure; esp. the Creator 
1659. 3. One who so plans or constructs, as 

to achieve a desired result; a builder-up 1588; 
transf. of things 18^. 

1. One. pulls down bis house and calls architects 
about him Johnson, a. '1 he great A. of naime 
Chalmeks. The a. of the Iliad Orotk. 3. Cbiefe A. 
and plotter of these woes Tit. A . v. iii. 192. Hence 
A'rchitective a. pn mining to architecture; fitted 
for construction. tA’rchitector = Architect 1; 
a supei iiitendent. A’rchitectress, a female a. 

Architectonic, -ai (ajkqtektpmk, -al). 
I 59 S* [ad. !*• arehitectonicusy a. Gr. ; see Ar- 
chitect and -IC, -AL.] A. adj. 1. Of or per- 
taining to architecture; serviceable for construc- 
tion 1608. a. Constructive 1595. 3 Directive, 

controlling. (So in Gr.) 1678. 4. esp. in 

Aletaph. Pertaining to the systematisation of 
knowledge 1801. 

1. A. skill fof birds] G. White. 4. The a. impulse 
of reason, which seeks to refer all science to one 
principle Caird. . Hence A’rchitecto*nlcally adr. 
in relation to architectonics; with architectural fitness. 

B. sb. Architectonic! a : the science a. of ar- 
chitecture 1660; b. {Metaph.) of the systematic 
arrangement of knowledge 1838. 
Architectural (arkite ktiurAl), n. 176a. [f. 
Architecture +-AL 1 .] Of, relating to, or ac- 
cording to, archi lecture. Hence ArchJtectn- 
rali’st, a professed student of, or connoisseur in, 
archi tecture. Architecture lixa'tion, adaptation 
to the purposes of architecture. Architectural- 
i ze v. to adapt to architectural purposes or de- 
sign. Architecturally adv. 

Architecture (iukitektiur), sb. 1563. [a. 
Fr., ad L. architecture, f. architectus’, see Ar- 
chitect.] 1. The art or science of construct- 
ing edifices for human use, specialized as Civil, 
Ecclesiastical. Naval, and Military. Occas. 
regarded merely as a fine art. (See quots.) 9. 
The action or process of building (arch.) 1646. 
8 - concr . Architectural work; structure 1611. 
4. A special method or style of structure and 
ornamentation 1703. 5. transf. or fig. Con- 

struction generally 1590. 

1. Marine A. 1800. A., as distinguished from mere 
building, is the decoration of construction G. Scott. 

3. 'I h** ruins of their a. are the schools of modern 
builders Johnson. 4. Many oth' r architecture* be- 
sides Gothic Ruskin. Hence A'rchitecture v. to 
design as architect. Keats. 

Architrave (aukitr/w). 1563. pa. Fr., f. 

ARCHI- + travel — L. trabem (/rata).] Arch. 

1. The lowest division of the entablature, the 
main beam that rests upon the abacus on the 
capital of a column; the epistyle, a. Collective 
name for the parts (lintel, jambs, and their 
mouldings) that surround a doorway or window. 
Also at t nb. 1663. 3. Ornamental moulding 

round the exterior of an arch. Also attrib. 1849. 

1. Doric pilUrs overlaid With Golden A Milt. 
Hence A’rchitraved ppU a. furnished with an a. 

Archi trie line. ME. [a. Fr. arc hit ric tin, 
ad. L., a. Gr. dpxirpUk ivot ^in N. T.) ? 1 . 

+ rpfxXivos.] The ruler of a feast -2493. 
Archive (aukaiv.-kiv). 1603. fa. Yt.archif \ 
-ive, ad. late L. archium, archivum , a. Gr. 
dp\eiov t f. dpx 1 ?*] 1* A place in which public 
records ot historic documents are kept. Now 
only in pi. 1645. A historical record or 

document so preserved. Chiefly in pL 1638. 
8 * transf. and fig. in both senses 1603. 

1. Lubeck, wher the Arch if* of their ancient Records 
b still Howkll. a Some rotten a^ rummaged out of 
some aeldum-explored press Lams. 3. So expert was 

je (man). o (pass). ou (ltttd). v (cut). 
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'he, a living a. in that business Carlyi e. Hence Ar- 
chival a. Archivist, a keeper of archives. 
Archivolt (a ikivdult). 1731. [ad. lu archi- 
volto , arcovolta , f. arco : — L. arcus + volta.\ 
Arth. The under curve of an arch, from impost 
to impost; the band of mouldings which orna- 
ments this curve. 

A*rchlet. 1 86a. [f. Archj 3 .] A little arch. 
Archlute (aMtJ^liw’t). 1737. [ad. Fr. archi- 
lutk ; see Arch- and Lute.] A long and large 
lute, having its bass strings lengthened, and 
each row doubled either with a little octave or 
I a unison. 

Archly (aMtJili), adv. 166a. In an arch 
I m.uinei (see Arch a.). 

A. the maiden smiled Longf. 

Archness (autjpics). 1709. The quality of 
being arch (see Arch a.). 

With a provoking a. in her looks Richardson. 
Archology (^aikp lod/J). 1825. [f. Gr. dpxil 
+ -(o)logy.J a. Doctrine of the origin ol 
things, b. Science of government. 

Archon (aukpn). 1659. (a. Gr. apxorv, f. 
apx*iv.~\ 1. The chief magistrate, or, after the 
time of Solon, one of the nine chief magistrates, 
of Athens. a. A ruler or president 1735. 3. 

A power subordinate to the Deity, held by 
Gnostics to have made the world 1751. 

a. We might establish a Doge, a lord A., a regent 
Holing ukoke. Hence A'rchonfihip, the office, or 
tenure of office, of an a. , so A'rchontate. Ar- 
chontlc a of or pertaining to an n ; sb. one of the 
Gnostics, who held that the world was created by 
arthontes (ri^nnn) ; see Akchon 3. 

A-rch-pre-late. 1594. [Arch* 1 1 Chief 
prelate; aiclibi.sfiop. 

A*rch-pre*sbyter. Also arch!-. 1563. [See 
Archi- and Preshytkr. 1 - Arciu'KIEST. 

Hence tA rchpreabytery, full-blown presbyte- 
nanism. Milt. 

Archpriest fjpjtj.pix-st). 1485. [a. Fr. 

art heprestre : — L. archipresbyter . J A chief 
priest; spec, a kind ol vicar to the bishop, act- 
ing also as dean of the cathedral ; later, a ruial 
dean. Hence tArchprle’ftthood, tArchprie*st- 
fthtp, the position or othce of an a. 

Arch-sea, Arch-see ; see Arch- 4. 
A-rch-trai’tor. 1539. I Arch- 3.] Chief 
tr.utor; spec. Satan, Judas Iscariot. 
ATch-vi'llain. [Ak< 11- 2.] Chief villain, 
ringleader of villany. A/eas. for M. v. i. 57. 
Archway (i 180a. [f. Archj^ + 

Way.] 1. An arched passage, a. An arched 
entrance 1808. 

+A*rchwife. [Arch- a.] A masterful wife. 
Chaucer. 

Archwise, adv. 1577. [f- Arch sb. + 
Wise.] In the form of an arc, arch, or vault. 
Ardnniou8(aisifi nids), a. rare. 1859. | r.L. 
arc t fin 1 us (f. arc - {arx), or arcere + finis) + -ous. 1 
Having a frontier which forms a natural defence. 
Arciform (jpjsifpxm), a. 1839. [f. L. arcus 
-1- -(i)form.] Bent like a bow, bow-shaped, as 
certain nerve -fibres. 

Arcograph (a jkt>,grQf). 182a. [f. E. arcus 
+ -graph.] An appliance for drawing an arc 
of a circle without using a central point; a 
cyclograph. 

Arctaiion (ajkt/vjan). 1656. [f. L. arctare ; 
see Art v. 1 ] Med. The action of drawing 
close together; constriction. 

Arctic (a-jktik). [M h. a> tik } a. OF. artique , 
ad. L.ar Ileus, arctu us, a. Gr. dpurmbi, f .dp/cros 
the constellation Ursa Major. Refash, since 
17th c.J A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
north pole, or north polar regions; northern, 
a. jig. with reference to extremeness or cold 
1670. 

1. Arctic pole \ the north pole of the heavens or earth. 
Arctic Circle of the earth : the fixed parallel of 66° 3a' 
North, which separates the North Temperate and 
North Frigid Zones. In the latitude ; n which astro- 
nomy was first cultivated, the great bear iust swept 
the sea, and did not set, whence the boundary circle 
Arctic Circle of the heavens fobs.)) obtained its 
name 1834. 

B. sb. 1 the adj , used absol ] The north pole or 
north polar regions; the arctic circle. Also fig. 
1569. 

Arctitude (a-jktitiud). 1838. [ad. med.L. 
arctitudo, f. ar(c)tus.) Tightness, straitness; 
cf. Arctation. 
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Arctogeeal (Sjkto,d 3 »* 41 ,.gf- 41 ),a. 1870. [£ 
raod.L. A rctogxa (f. Gr. dp/cros + yaja) 4- -AL*.] 
Of or belonging to the Arctogxa , or arctic re- 
gions of the earth. 

II Arcturus (aiktiOs-rtfe). ME. [L., a. Gr. 

dpKToi>pos t f. dpKTos + ovpos guardian.] The 
brightest star in Bootes ; formerly, the whole 
constellation, and occ. the Great Bear itself. 
Cnnst thou guide A. with his sons job xxxviii. 32. 

Arcuate (auki«,A), a. 1626. [nd.L .arena- 
tus, arcuare, f. arcus.] Curved like a bow, arc- 
shaped, arched. So A*rcual f A*rcuated adjs. 
Hence A*rcuately adv. 

Arcuation 1696. [ad. late L. 

arcuationi*n\ see Arcuate a . ] 2. A curving 

mlo the shape of an arch ; incurvation 9. Hart. 
A method of raising trees, hy bending down 
twigs and pegging them into the ground to take 
new root. i Obs, 1727. 3. The use oi the arch 

in building; arched work 1856. 

A-rcubalist, -ister, — A r r ai.est, -ester. 
Arcubos, -use, obs. ff. IIakqukhus. 

-ard, suffix , a. OF. -ard, -art, a. Ger. -hart, 
-hard, ‘hardy’. In ME. in word'* from OFi., 
as bastard, and names of things, as placard ; 
later, an Kng. formative, as in drunkard, etc., 
meaning ‘one who does to excess, or does what 
is discreditable Jn some words it has replaced 
-■ ar , -er, as m j tender, standard (tree). Occ. 
now written -art, as in braggart. 

||Ardass. ? Obs. 1701. [a. Fr. ardasse t f. 
I’ers.] A very fine sort of I’ersian silk. Hence 
Ard&BBine, a fabric made from it. 

||A-rdeb. 1861. [Arab.] An Egyptian dry 
measure (185 litres) 

fi ArdclJo, -on. 1621. [a. I,., f. ordered] A 

busybody -1653. 

Ardency (a’Jilcnsi). 1549. [f. next.] z. 
Burning quality 1634. 3 .fig. Warmth of feel- 

ing or desire ; intense eagerness, zeal. 1549. 

■ With a great a. of spirit, he pierced Gods ear 
Latimrk. 

Ardent (audenl), a [ME. ardaunt, a. OF. 
ardant L. ardent cm, arderc, assim. to L. 
later. I 1. Burning, red-hot; fiery, parching, 
a. Inflammable. Obs. exc. in ardent spirits, 
with relerence to their fiery taste. 1471. 3. Glow- 
ing like fii e; flaming, fierce 1603. 4. fig. Glow- 

ing with passion or desire; eager, zealous ME. 

1. A fftucrx Holland, a. Spirits of wine, or any a. 
spirit Ukewster. 3. A. eyes Pope. 4. Ardaunt in 
auarice Chaucer. A* dent, said of a vessel when *he 
comes to the wind quickly Smyth. '1 heir .. ryght 
ardaunt courage Caxton. Hence A*rdently adv. 
fA-rder. 1534. I l‘rob. a. ON. ar&r plough, 
?ad. L. aratrum.) 1. Ploughing; esp. the 
fallowing -1088. a. Land ploughed up and 
left fallow -1U68. 

Ardour, ardor (a-Jtbj). ML [a. OF. ar- 
dour, earlier ardor, -ur, mod. ardeur : — L. ar- 
dorem, f. ardere. The sp. ardor, assim. to L., 
has b#**“n m use since iftih e.J 2. Fierce or 
burning heat; concr. fire, flame 1O45. ta. poet. 
An effulgent spirit. (Gf. Jleb. 1. 7. 1 1667. 3. 

fig Heat of passion or dtsue; warmth oi emo- 
tion, eagerness, enthusiasm. Const, for. (For- 
merly used of evil passions, but now only of 
generous impulses.) ME. 

1. 'i he excessive ardours of the sun Cotton, a 
The winge'd saint . . from among Thousand Celestial 
ardors . . up springing light Milt. P . L. v. 949. %. 1 he 

Ardeur and brennyng of lecherye Caxton. A martial 
ardor 1769. 'lhe bright ardours of boyhood J. Wilson. 

Arduous (i idiwi®*), a. 1538. [f. L.arduus+ 
-ous.J k. High, steep, diflicult to cl. mb; also 
fig , 17x3. 9. Hard to achieve ; difficult, labo- 
rious, severe 1538. 8. Of the activity : Strenu- 

ous, energetic, lalxMiuus 17^3. 

s. To fonpve is the most a. pitch human nature can 
arrive at Stbklr. a Ana. battle Pope, task 1775, 
enterprise Macaulay. 3. An a. climber Tyndalu 
Hence A rduously adv., -neat* 

A-rdurous, a. rare . [? for ardor ous.'] Ar- 
dent. Caky. 

t Are, A re (i*r^) f sb.i 1450. [A + R* rA l ] 
Mus. Name of the note A in Aretino'e zst, 4th, 
and 7th hexachords, In which it coincided with 
the second lowest note, sung to the syllable re. 

Are to plead Hortensio’s passion Tam.Shr.nui. 74. 

|| Are (ar\ sb* 2819. [Fr., ad. L. area.] The 
unit of superficial measurement in the Fr. metric 
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System; a square of which the side measures 
ten metres, equal to 119.6 sq. yards. 

Are (iu, &r, ’r, r), v. PI. pres. Ind. of Be. 
Part of the orig. substantive vb. ; cf. Am. 

Area (e»*ri&). PI. areas, occ. areas. 1538. 
[a. L.] x* A level piece of ground not built 
over or occupied; a clear space within a build- 
ing, as the arena of an amphitheatre, etc. a. 
An enclosed court, spec, a sunken court, which 
gives access to the basement of dwelling-houses ; 
often attrib. 1649. 3. Superficial extent. (For- 
merly also of cubic content.) 1^70. 4. A 

particular extent of (csp. the earth’s) surface; a 
region, tract 1845 * Biol. a limited part of the 
surface of any organism 1851. 5 . Jig. Scope, 
range, extent 1627. +6. A bed or border in a 

garden. (So in L.j -1669. 7. A bald place on 

the head. (So in L.) 1706 

x. A floor or a. of goodly length 1651. The a. or 
platform of the old stage C« user. Comfortable^, seats 
( T heat. Advt.). a. Windows which opened to the a. 
below Steels. Area-snea/t ; a thief who steals into 
kitchens through area>gates. 3. '1 lie a. of a triangle 
>57<>. 4. The a. over which a language is spoken 

Latham. The germinative a. 1880. 5. The whole a. 
oflife 1852. 

+Area*ch, v. [OE. artiran, f. A- pref. 1 + 
rican , to REACH. ] i. tnws. To reach, get at 
(esp. with a weapon) -151 3; Jig . to obtain -1596; 
to hand, deliver -1530. 9. intr. To reach, ex- 

tend (to). Also fig. -1 541. 

Aread, arede, areed ^ai Fd), v. arch. [OE. 
aridiin , f. A- pref. 1 + redan-, see Read. The 
reg. conjugation is area'd, arc'd, arc'd ] ti- 
trans . To divine -1600; to make known, utler 
- 1642. 9. To guess {an ft.) ME. 3. To inter- 

pret. solve {arch.) OE. ** Later senses formed 
on Read. 4. trans. To counsel 1559. Also 
intr. or absol. 5. To decide, adjudge 1593. 

a. Rightly he ared ihe Maid’s intent Soutiuy. 3 
So is thy dream areded W. Morris. 4. I arede ther- 
fore all jieople to be wise 1559. 5. Wc may best areede 
who is most credible 1593. 

•lArea*d,jA 1590. [f thevb.] Counsel -1601 
fArea-dy, a. ME. [f. Kkaiiy ; see A- pref 
6.] Prepared; in readiness -1480. Hence 
tArea*dlly adv. tArea'diness. 

Areal (e»Ti,&l) f a. 1676. [ad. L. areal is, f. 
area.] Of, pertaining to. or of the nature of, 
an area. Hence Area-llty, condition in respect 
of area. 

"j-Areaft *>. [OE. arleran, f. A- pref 1 + 
reeran to Rear.] 1. To taise, set up -1627; 
also Jig. 9. To raise (a person) against -1611. 
3. reft. and intr. -ME. 

A-rea-r, adv. [A trepfi + Rear j£.] In the 
rear. 

+ Area -son. ME. [a. OFr. ares-, araisoner , 
mod. arraisonner -late L, adratwnare , i. ad 
and rationem\ see Reason.] Hy-form of Ar- 
kaign v.; to address words and esp. questions 
to; to call to account -1594, 

||Areca (arrFka). 1599. [a. Pg., ad. (ult.) 
Tamil.) Name of the tree and fruit of a genus 
of palms, of which A. Catechu yields a nut which 
the natives roll up in betel leaves and chew. 

A-ree*k, adv. [A prep!) Reeking. Swift. 

Arefaction (aertfark/an). ? Obs. 1576. [f. 
areftcere ; see next.] The action or process of 
drying; dried condition. 

Arefy (se rfTai), v. ? Ohs. 154a. [in-eg. ad. 
L. arefaccre , f. arere + faccre , Cf. satisfy.] 
trans. and intr. To dry up, parch. 

Arena (&rrn&). P). arenas. 1637. [a. L., 
prop. A arena, sand. ] x. The central part of an 
amphitheatre, in which the combats take place; 
orig. strewn with sand. Also, the whole amphi- 
theatre. fig. A battle-field 1814. a. Any sphere 
of public or energetic action 1798. 3. Med. 

Sand or gravel deposited from the urine 1706. 

1. The thronged a. shakes with shouts for more 
Byron. The a. of controversy H. Rogers, a. The a. 
of authorship H. Reed. 

Arenaceo- (rcr/hft Ji», comb. f. L. arena- 
crus (see next) ; —sandy, as in a.-argillaceous, 
of the nature of sandy clay. 

Arenaceous («rftifi a Jas), a. 1646. [f. L. 
atenaceus , f. arena ; see -aceous. 1 Having the 
appearance of sand; sandy; largely composed 
of sand or quarts grains. Also fig. 

| Armaria (scrlhe**riA). 1806. [L., fem. of 


arenarius .] The Sandwort; a genus of small 
herbs (N.O. Caryophyllacex) allied tochickweed. 
Arena-rious, a. ? 06 s. 1758. [f. L. arena- 
rius', see -ARious.J —Arenaceous. 
Arenation (serin/i-Jan). f Ohs. 1717. [ad. 
L. arenationem. J Med. Application of hot sand 
to the body os a remedy. 

Are*ndalite. x868. [f. Arenda/in Norway 
+ -ite. ] Min . — Epidote, 

Arendator ; see Arr-. 

Arenicolite (serihik/lait). 1864. [f. mod. 
L. arenicola (f. arena + -cola) -f -ite.] A worm- 
hole made orig. in sand, and preserved in a 
sandstone rock. 

Arenlcolous (-/bs), a. 1851. [f. as preci- 
ous. ] Inhabiting sand. 

Arenilitic iare:nili*tik),a. 1799. [f.*areni- 
lite {{. L. arena + Gr. Aiflor) + -IC.] Of or per- 
taining to sandstone. 

Arenose (9e:rihfa*s\ a. 1731. [ad. L. areno- 
sus. ) Sandy, var. tA-renous. 

Arenoso-, comb. f. L. arenosus 9 Eng. 

arenose. 

Areo-, f. Gr. "Aptos of Ares or Mars ; esp . 
in Astr as A-reoccntric a., having Mars as 
centre. Areo’graphy, description ol the phy- 
sical features of Mars; whence Areo-grapher, 
Areo’graphlc a. Areo'logy, scientific investi- 
gation of the substance of Mars. 

II Areola PI. areolae. 1664. [L , 

dun. of area. ] A very small area. x. A small 
space marked out on a surface by intersecting 
lines, as the space between the veins of a leaf 
or the nervurcs of tm insect’s wing. 9. An 
interstice in the tissue of any oiganized sub- 
stance 1848. 3. A circular spot; the coloured 

circle about a nipple, or a vesicle, or pustule 
1706. 4. Biol. a. A slightly depressed spot on 

any surface 1 872. b. The cell-nucleus of a plant 
1862. Hence Are'olar a. consisting of areolae; 
pec. in areolar (or connective) tissue : the mix- 
ture of fibrous and elastic tissue, which under- 
lies the skin. Also, of or pertaining to a small 
area. Are ‘date, Are*olated ppl. adjs. marked 
by, or consisting of, areolae. A reola’tion, di- 
vision into areolae. Are’olet, a small areola, 
var. A'reole. 

Areometer, var. of Areometer. 
Areo-pagist, rare var. of next. 
Areopagite (sm,p*phg9it). ME. [ad. L. 

arcopagites, a. Gr. dpeionaytTrjs ; sec Arko- 
PAfJ us. J A member of the court of Areopagus. 
Areopagi'tic. 1649. [ad. L. Areopagiticus, 
a. Gr.; see prec. and -1C.J A adj. of or per- 
taining to the Areopagus or Its court. B. so. A 
speech imitating the oration of Isocrates ad- 
dressed to the court of Areopagus. So Areo- 
pagl*tical a. 

|| Areopagus (aer/,p*p&g#s). 164a. [L., a. 
Gr. 'Apeios irayos the hill of Ares.] A hill at 
Athens where the highest judicial court held its 
sittings; hence , the court itself, and transf. any 
important tribunal. 

Areo-pagy. 164 6. [f. L. Areopagus + -Y.] 
A secret tribunal. 

Areostyle, -systyle, areotic; see Ar^e-. 
Arere, obs. var. of A rear v. ; earlier f. Ar- 

REAR. 

Arest, obs. f. Arrest, and Erst. 
fAre-t, are*tt(e, v. ME. [a. OFr. areter, 
a tetter, f ,d + refer : — L. reput are; see Repute. 
Erron. latinized as arrectare, whence the sp. 
arect, arrect . ] x. trans. To reckon -1485; to 
ascribe to -X549; to charge upon -1602. 9. To 

indict a person (of) -1641. ^3, To commit a 
charge to. (A false use of Spenser’s.) -1625. 
Are talcs (serft/iks), sb. pi. [f. Gr. Aptrffi] 
The science of virtue. J. Gkote. 

|| Ardte (aret). 186a. [Fr. OF. ares/e, I,. 
arista ear of corn, fish-bone or spine.] A sharp 
ascending ridge or edge of a mountain. The 
local name in Ft. Switzerland, now technical 
with climbers. 

Arew(e, obs. f. Arrow. A row, and Arue. 
Arfvedsonite. 1837. \L Arfvedson a chem- 
ist + -ite.] Min. A ferruginous variety of horn- 
blende, occurring in black crystals; soda-horn- 
blende. 


Argaile, argal, obs. vars. of Argol. 
A-rgal, conj. adv. 1609. Perversion of L» 
ergo * therefore'; hence subst. a clumsy piece of 
reasoning. 

He drownes not himselfe, A., he. .shortens not his 
owne life //ami. v. i. 21. Mr. Buckles aigument is 
as absurd an a. [etc.] 1861. 

||Argala ( 5 .ugkl&). Retter ai geedah. 1754. 
[Hind.] The adjutant-bird (Ciconta Argala). 

|| Argali ( 5 ,\rg&li). 1779. [Mongol.] Zool. 
The wild or rock sheep of Asia. 
ilArgan. 1809. [a. Aiab.l An evergreen tree 
(N.O. Sapotacex), found m Morocco, furnishing 
an oil from its seeds. 

Argand (a'lg&nd). 1790. A lamp invented 
by Aim6 Argand about 1782, having a cylindri- 
cal wick, which allows air to pass to both inner 
and outer surfaces of the flame; also, a ring- 
shaped gas-burner made on the same principle. 

II Argema^Jg/mS). 1661. [L.,a. fir apytpa , 
-fior, f. dpyos ; cf. ALHUGO.J Med. A small 
white ulcer or speck on the margin of the cor- 
nea. vai. Argexnon. 

Argent (a*jdgent). 1500. [a. Fr.,nd. L. ar- 
gentum.] A. sb. x. The metal silver (arch, or 
poet.) 1530. +a. Silver coin; hence gen. cash 

-1742. 3. Her. The silver of a co n of arms; 

the white colour in armorial hearings 1562. 

1. Sfume of ’a, (L. argenti s/un/a) : litharge of silver. 
3. Called Sifuer, and biased ny the name of A. 1562. 

B. adj. Of, or resembling, silver, silvery white 
15^0; esp. in Her. 1591. 

The a. moon H. Coleridge. The a. Eagle that he 
hare Hakington. llcnce Arge’ntal a. of silver, as 
in Argvntal Mercury, the Amalgam of Dana. Ar- 
ge'nteous a. silvery. Argentiferous a. yielding 
silver. Argenti'fic a. producing silver. Arge*nti- 
fy v. to turn into silver. 

Argentan ^aud.^entaen). 1857. [a. Fr., f. 
L. argentum.] An alloy of nickel, copper, and 
zinc; German silver. 

Argentate (aMd^ntriO, sb. 1880. [f. L. 

argentum + -ATE 4 . ) Chem. A combination of 
a base with argentic oxide, as in A. oj Am- 
monia, fulminating silver. 

Argentate, a. 1880. [ad. L. argentatus; 
cf. Fr. argent/.] Silvery, or shining white with 
a tinge of grey. 

Argentic (ajd.^e’ntik), a. 1868. [f. L. ar~ 
gentum + -IC.J Chem. Containing silver in chemi- 
cal composition; as A. Chloride, AgCl, etc. 
Argentine (aud^cnUin). 1537. l». Fr. ar- 
gcntin , ad. L. argentinus. J A. adj. Of, made 
of, or containing silver. 9. Silvery 1578. 

x. An ontick deaurale with letters a. 1537. a. Celes- 
tial Dian, goddess a. Per. v. i. 251. 

B. sb. x. A material simulating silver: a. 
Electro-plate, b. The silvery lamellae on the 
scales 01 fish, used in making artificial pearls 
1839. 9. Zool A genus of small fishes, of 

the family Salmonidx, with silvery scales; see 
x b. Also used of the Scopelus Pennanti , now 
called the Pearlxide. 1769. +3. Herb. Argentine 

Thistle, the Cotton Thistle (Onopordium Acan- 
thium ) 1578. 4. Min, Slate-spar 1794. 

Argentite (a-jd^entait). 1837. L. argen- 
tum + -ite.] Min. Silver-glance or argyrose, a 
native sulphide found traversing granite, etc. 
Arge’nco-, comb. f. L. argentum ; ■■ * Hav- 
ing silver as a constituent*. 

Argen to -meter. 1879. [f. L. argentum + 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring the 
strength of silver solutions. 

Argentous (aid^e’ntds),^. 1869. [f. L.ur- 

gentum + -OUS.] Chem. Containing silver iu 
composition (in twice the proportion contained 
m the compounds called argentic), as A. Chlor - 
idc, Ag a Cl; A. Oxide , Ag| 0 . 

Argentry (audggntri). 1693. [ad. F. ar- 
genterie; cf. L. argen /aria (sc. vasa, etc.); see 
Argent.] Silver plate. Obs, exc. fig. 
Puwmngnis own a. and jewels Howell. 

t A rgent-vi*ve. 1453. [•• F. : -L. argentum 

vivum.] Quicksilver -1663. 

Argh, a. [Com, Teut.] L Cowardly, fear- 
ful, (Still in north, dial.) OE. a. Inert, lazy, 
reluctant. (Still in north, dial.) OE. 

Argh(e, v. ME. ff. prec.1 To be timid; 
to hesitate from fearfulness. (Still in Sc.) 
Argil (a*jdgil). 1530. [a. F. argille (mod. 
argile) t ad. L. argil/a (formerly used), a. Gr. 


6 (Ger. K^ln). S (Fr. pew), ii (Ger. Mtfller). U (Fr. dime). § (curl), e (e») (thne). /(ft) (mh). g (Fr. fait*). 3 (ftr, £rm, meth). 
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ApyiWof, f. &pyrp. } Clay, esp. potter's clay. 
Proposed at one time as a r ime for alumina. 
Argil la*oeo-, comb. f. next 
Argillaceous (ajdgilrijas), a. 1731. [f. L. 
argil laccus + -ous.l Of the nature of clay ; 
largely composed of day ; clayey. 
Argilli'ferous, a . 1800. [f. L. argilla+ -{\)- 
FErous.] Yielding clay. 

Argillite (aMu^ilait). 1795. [f. as prec. + 
-ite.J Min. Argillaceous schist, clay slate. 
Ilcnce Ar gill 1 * tic a. 

Argillo- (aidgi'l^), comb. f. Argillous, as 
In a.-calcareous a . calcareous with an admix- 
ture of clay; -calcite* a clayey lime. 

Argillous (aid^i-las), a. rare. ME. [a. OFr. 
argillus (mod. argileux ) L. argillosum. J 
Clayey, var. fATgulo’se. 
fArgin(e. rare . 1589. [a. It. argine pop. 
L. *argcrcm, for *adgerem , aggerem (Dies).] 
An embankment or rampart in front of a fort. 
A rgle, v . Still dial . ; also in argle-bargle, 
argol-bargol. 3589. [prob. a perversion of 
argue', or cf. haggle . ] i. To dispute about. 

a. intr. To bandy words, wrangle 1823. 

Argol 1 (a'Jg^l). ME. [?] The tartar de- 
posited from wines, and adhering to the sides 
of the casks as a crust; crude bitartrate of po- 
tassium, which, when purified, becomes cream 
of tartar. 

D Argol 2 ,-al (a-Jgal). 1856. [Mongol.] Dried 
cow-dung used as fuel in Tartary. 

Argon (aMg/ra). 1895. [n. of Gr. Apy6s 

idle (<i- not, ipy- Work).] Chem. An inert 
gas occurring in very small quantity in the air. 
Argonaut (a'lgJupt). 1596. [ad. L. Argo- 
nauta, ad. Gr. 9 Apyovavrrjs.] x. One of the 

legendary heroes who sailed with Jason in the 
Argo in quest of the Golden Fleece. 9. Name 
of a genus of cephalopod molluscs of the octo- 
pod type, esp. of the * paper nautilus *, formerly 
believed to sail on the surface of the sea 1835. 
Hence Argonautic a. of or pertaining to the 
Argonauts ; sb. an Argonaut; a poem concern- 
ing the Argonauts. 

■j-ArgOslne. rare. 1559. [prob. ad. It. 
Ragunno; see next.] ? A Kagusan -1645. 
Argosy 'a-ig^si). 1577. Lapp. ad. It. Ra- 
gu\ea , i. e. una ( nave or caracca ) Ragusea. 
Kagusa appears in 16th c. Eng. as Arragota, 
etc.; whence, doubtless, the transposition in 
argosea, etc. The early uses show no reference 
to" the Argo.] Hut. and Poet. A merchant- 
vessel of the largest size and burden; esp. those 
of Kagusa and Venice. Also transf. and fig. 

Argosies with portly saile Like Signiors and rich 
Burgers on the flood Merck. V. I. i. 9. 

fA-rgot 1. Also argo. ME. [a. Fr. f mod. 
e>gd. Cf. Ergot.] a. The spur of a cock; 
the analogous part on the feet of other animals. 

b. A spur left in pruning a tree -T708. 

|| Argot (a rg<?). i860. [Fi., of unkn.etym.] 
The jaigon, slang, or pecnliai phraseology of 
a class, orig. that of thieves and rogues. lienee 
Argo tic a . 

Argue (a*Jgi«), v. ME. [a OFr. arguer:— 
L. argutare, freq. of arguere, and now taken as 
the equivalent of arguere."] I. ti. To convict. 
Const, of. -1660. ta. tram . To accuse, call in 
qiR stion. Const, of. -1692. 8. To prove or 

evince, to ind’eate 1494. 

x. Which of you t>hal a. me of sinne John vxil. 46. 

*. Nor would we a. the definitive sentence of God 
Sir T. Browne. 3. Not to know mr** argues your 
selves unknown Milt. P. L. iv. 831 So bad a death, 
argues a monstrous life 2 Hen. VI, 111. iii. 30. 

II. 1. intr. To bring forwaid reasons in su;>- 
pon of or against a pioposition; to discuss; to 
xeason ; kenc^, to raise objections, dispute. 
Const, with . against an opponent; for, agaimt 
a proposition ; t of, about a matter. ME. 9. 
tram. To discuss the pros and cons of; to ex- 
amine contioversially 1494. a. To maintain, 
by adducing reasons, that [etc.J 1548. 4. To 

use as an argument f arch.) 1626. 

x. His philosophy and faculty of arguing Glanvill. 
More ready to a. than to obey Bacon. Of good and 
jevil much they argu'd then Milt. P L. 11. 562. a. The 
sayd causes waire well and sufficiently argued 1494* 
Phrases. To a. away, off. etc. : to get rid of by ar- 
gument 1713. To a. into or out of : to persuade by ar- 
gument into, or out of, a course of action, etc. Hence 


Arguable a. capable of being argued. A'rguer. 
A’rguing vbl. sb. faccusation t argument 
Argufy (a-Jgiwfoi), v. colloq. 1751, [illiter- 
ate f. Argue. Cf. speechify -.] z, intr. To prove 
something; hence, to signify. 9. To dispute, 
wrangle 1800. 3. trans. To worry with argu- 

mentation 1771. 

■f Argudtively, adv. ran. 1665, [f. L. or- 
guit-, arguere + -IVE + LY a .] In a way that 
proceeds by argument. 

Argument (a\ieiwment). ME. [a. Fr., ad. 
L. argumentum (also used] ; see ARGUE.] z. 
Proof, token. (Passing from clear proof to 
proof presumptive-, cf. Argue 3,) (arch.) 9. 
Astr. and Math. The angle, arc, etc., on which 
the calculation of another quantity depends ME. 
3. A statement or fact advanced to influence the 
mind, or to support a proposition ; spec, in Logic , 
the middle term of a syllogism. Also fig. 
Const, t to, for , and later against . ME. (In cer- 
tain phrases borrowed from the schools the L. 
form argumentum is used, esp. in argumentum 
ad hominem). 4. A connected series of state- 
ments intended to establish (or subvert) a posi- 
tion ; a process of reasoning; argumeniationME. 
5. Statement of the pros and cons of a proposi- 
tion; discussion; debate 1494; \trany. subject 
of contention -1614. 6. Theme, subject (arch.) 

1570. 7- The summary of the subject-matter of 

a book; fig. the contents 1535. 

x. It is . . no great a. of her folly Much Ado 11. iii. 242. 
3. To plc.Tde my cau-.c before him, and to fyll my 
mouth with arguments /tfAxxiii. 3. Thearguments 
for and against .trial by jury Cox. 4. The succes- 
sive steps of Lhe a. 1877. 5. In a. with men a woman 

ever Goes by the worse Mii.i. Satrs. 903. Sheath'd 
their swords for lack of a. Hen. V, ill. 1. y 1. 6. It 
would be a. for a weeke 1 Hen. IV, 11. iu ioo. He 
grew the A. of all Tongues, Clarendon. 7. If 1 would 
. .try the a. of hearts, by borrowing Timon If. ii. 187. 
Hence tArgume’iital a. argumentative. fA*rgu- 
menti ze, to conduct an a. 

t ATgunient, v. ME. [ a. Fr. argumenter , ad. 
L. argument ari; see prec. | 1. intr. To argue 

-1637; to furnish proof that 1558. 2. tram. To 

makt* the subject of argument 1746. Hence 
+Argume*ntable a . that may be argued; argu- 
mentative. ATpumenta tor, a reasoner. 
Argumentation (a jgijnnent*i*Jao). 1491. 
[a. Fr., ad. L. argumentat wnetn ; see Argu- 
ment zl] 1. The action of inferring a conclu 
sion from propositions premised; methodical 
employment or presentation of arguments; for- 
mal reasoning a. Interchange of argument, 
debate IC38. 3. -ARGUMENT 4. 1548. 

x. The eloquence and a. of the bar Scott. a. But 
what a. can a man hold with him Clarendon. 3. What 
a misfashioned a. is this X548. 

Argumentative (iugiwme’ntAtiv), a. 1649. 
[a. Fr. argumentatifi -rve, f. I,, argumentat-. 
argument ari.] +1 Of the nature of an argu- 
ment (for); of weight as evidence (of) -1691. 
9. Controversial, logical 1647. 3. Addicted to 

argumentation; capable of arguing 1667. 

3. A strong, capacious, a. mind Gibbon. Hence 

Argurae’ntativedyrt^., -ness. 
f| Argumentum; see Argument. 

Argus (a jg&s). ME. [L., a. Gr. "A^yor.] 
1. A mythological person fabled to have had a 
hundred eyes. Hence , a very vigilant watcher. 
(After the death of Argus, his eyes were trans- 
ferred by Hera to the tall of the peacock.) 
9. A genus of pheasants, natives of Asia, esp. 
A. giganteus , which is ns large as a turkey 1768 
3. A butterfly of the genus Polyommatus 1827. 
x. Fayre pecoeks .. full of A eyes Spenser. 

Comb . : a.-eyed ^watchful or sharp-sighted; ••hell, 
a species of porcelain-shell ; -snake, one marked by 
rows of round oce Mated red spots. 

+ Argu taction. 1641. [ad. L. argutationem ; 
see Argue.] Cavilling, cavil -1681. 

Argute (ajgifiu), a. ME. [ad. L. argutus ; 
see Argue.] ti. Of taste ; Sharp. 9 . Shrill 
17 x 9 - 3 - Of persons, etc, ; Quick, keen, subtle, 

shrewd, esp. in small matters 1577. Hence 
Argtrte-ly adv ., -ness* 

Argyll (ajgai l). i8aa. ff. proper name,] 

A vessel of metal, like a small coffee-pot, for 
serving up giavy hot. 

Argyr-, argyro- (i-jdglr-, -to), repr. Gr. 
dpyvpo - comb. f. dpyvpot silver. 

Argyra nthemous, Argyra-nthou* | Gr. Mot, 

dvOepix'] a , Pot. having silvery white flowers. 


Argyraipld [L. argyraspides, Gr. Apyvpi- 
oirtdex], in pi. the silver-shielded; a corps of 
the Macedonian army. |] Argn-ria, Med. silver- 
poisoning. Argyrrle [Gr. Apyvpucbt ] a., Chem. 
» Argentic. A-rgyrite, Argyro-ac, Min. - 
Argentitb. Argyroce-phalons I Gr. K9<pakif\ 
having a shining white head. Argyroce*- 
ratite [Gr. nipar-], Min . — Cerargyrite. 
Arh-| see Arrh-. 

|j Aria(&*ri,&). 1749. [It.] Mus. An air, melo- 
dy, or tune ; esp. a more elaborate accompanied 
melody sung by a single voice in the older 
operas, etc., as dlst. from simple airs or songs. 
Arlan, -ize. Ethncl. See Aryan. 

Arlan (e**ri&n), a. 1539. [ad. L. arianus. 
f. Arius,Arius, Gr. 'Apios/Aptios, prop. name. 1 
Of, pertaining to, or holding the doctrine of. 
Anus, a presbyter of Alexandria in the 4th c., 
who denied that Christ was consubstantial with 
God 1642. As sb. One holding this doctrine. 

Our first Teutonic version of the Scriptures was by 
an A. missionary, Ulfilaa Stanlty. Hence A'rlanlam, 
the A. doctrine or heresy. A'riani'ze v. to follow 
the doctrine of Arius ; to convert to Arianism. A v 
riani zer. 

-arlan (faTian) suffix , t L. -arius + -an, 
first appearing in the x6th c., as in names of sects 
(Disciplinarians and holders of religious tenets 
( Trinitarian ); nence gen. (humanitarian). 
Aricine (ar risain). 1847. [f. A rica in Peru 
I +-ine b .] Chem. An alkaloid. 

Arid (aerid), a. 1652. [ad. L. aridus ; perh. 
through Fr. aride.] 1. Dry, parched, withered. 
Hence , barren, bare 1656. o.fig. Uninteresting, 
jejune 1827. Hence A'ridly adv., -neaa. 
x. A. sands Baker, a. A. studies 1846. 

Aridity (iri-dlti). 1599. [ad. L. ariditas 5 
see Arid.] x. Arid state or quality, parched 
condition, dryness, barrenness : spec. (Med.) of 
the body. 9. fig. Lack of interest ; in the theo- 
logi cal sense, want of unction or tenderness 1692. 
a. The excessive a. of scholasticism Lecky. 

f Ariel L ME. A word from the Vulgate (after 
'ApiifK of the LXX, etc.), rendered * altar \ 
(Generally in O.T. the word occuis as a man's 
name ( also au appellation of Jerusalem =* ‘ lion of 
God ' 1 in Milton as the name of an angel, in Shaka of 
1 an Ayrie spirit ’ ; in Astron. of a satellite of Uranus.) 
Ariel 2 (ft»*ri,il). 1832. [a. Arab.] A species 
of the gazelle found in Western Asia and Africa, 
j Aries (c»*ri,fz). ME. [L.] The ram; a 
zodiacal sign, which the sun enters on the 21st 
of March. 

Arietation e» ri,At^*j3n). arch. 1695. 

[ad. L. anetationem, f. arietare. ] x. The ac- 
tion of butting like a ram; hence , the striking 
with a battenng-ram, etc. 9. transf and fig. 
Battering, clashing, concussion 1625. 

II Arietta (uriie-tt&). 174a. [It.; dim. of 
Aria. ) Afus. A short air. var. ||Arie*tte. [Fr.] 
Aright (&rei*t) f adv. OE. [A prep. x + OE. 
riht . j x. In a right mnnner; justly, correctly, 
fa. Straightway. (Cf. Rights.) -1460. g- 
Right : Exactly (arch.) MFk tStraight -x6xx. 
4. On the right (hand) (arch, rate) 1795. 

x. A genentcion that set not their herte a. Ps. hocviL 8. 
4. A.,aleft,The . foe men scat ter South ry. HencetA- 
ri'ght v. to make right. Ari'ghtly, tAri'ghta adv a. 

Aril (ae*ril). 1794. [ad. mod.L. arillus (also 
used), f. med.L. arilli , Sp. artllos , raisins.] 
Bot. (See quot.) 

The. .arillui is an accessory seed -covering more or 
less incomplete, formed between the time m fertilisa- 
tion and tho ripening of tbe seed, bv a growth from 
the apex of the funiculus, at or just Wow the hiluss 
Gray. Hence A'rillary a. of or peruiiung to thee. 
A'rillate. A'rlllated, A'rilled ppl. adjs. furnished 
or covered with on a. Ari'llifonn a. A*rlllodc a a 
false a., originating at or near the micropyle. 

fAiiolate, v. rare. 1659. [f. L. ariolal •, 
prop, hariolat hariolari . (Tlie A - is ran* la 
Eng.)] To divine, foretell from omens. Hence 
tAriola’ter, -or; vars. tAflole, tA'rioler, fA^ 
xioliet. tAriola'Uofu 
Ariose (a:ri(da«s), a. 1740. [ad. It. 
see next.] Mus. Melodious; song-like. 

|| Arioso (ari, **•■*), a. Z740. [It; - mioy,L 
aria.] Mus. Ariose, melodious. Used of la* 
stmmental music, it describes a sustained vocal 
style; of vocal music, an air of the character 
both of air and recitative, which requires rather 


m(omd). a (pa«i). au (lo«d). a (art). ( (Fr. ch/f). » (ev/r). si (/, eye). » (Fr. «tu d* vie), i (*A). i(Ptycb«). » (wh*). f (gA>. 
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to be said than sung. Hence used advb. as a 
direction, and sub it as a piece of such music. 
A-ri-ot, adv . 1851. [A prefX] In riot, 
-arious, comp . suffix, forming adjs., f. L. 
-arius, -a, -um ' connected with r + -ous fas if 
ad. L. -ariosus; cf. cariosus ), The reg. Eng. 
repr. of -arius is -ARY 1 . 

A-ri-ppIe, adv. 1855. [A prepX\ In a ripple. 
Arise (&roi*s) v. Fa. /. arose; Fa.pple. 
arisen. OE. Jf. A- prtf x + Rise ; -to' rise 
up ’ f intensive of rise. Almost replaced by Rise, 
In all senses, exc. those in III.] I. x. To get 
up from sitting or kneeling, to stand up ( arch . ) ; 
thence transf. and fig. : To adjourn (as a 
court), to stand on end (as hair) >1649. a. To 
get up tfrom a fall -1667; from sleep or rest 
[arc A.) OE. 3. To come above the horixon (of 
the sun, etc.) ; transf \ of the day, morning. Now 
arch, and poet. OE. 4. To rise from thejiead. 
Now post. OE. 5. To nse from inaction; esp. 
in hostility or rebellion (against). Now poet. 
OE. 6. To rise in agitation, to boil up. Now 
poet. OE. 7. transf. Of sounds : To come up 
so as to be audible ME. 

1. A., let 11s go hence John xiv. 31. a Awake, 

а. , or be for ever fall'n Milt. P. /,. i. 730. A., a I the 

morning is at hand Kkats. 3. A faiie Sun and kill 
the enuious Moone Rom. ttful. 11. ii. 4. 4. Many 

bodies of the aainta which slept arose Matt, xxviL 5a. 
5. Aryse o Lorde God, lift vp tbine honde Ft. ix. xa. 

б. A wind arose and ru*h’d upon the South Tknnv- 
son. 7. And there arose a great cry Acts xxiii. 9. 

n. To go or come higher. 1. To go or come 
up, ascend on high, mount. Now poet. OE. 
ta. To rise with its summit or surface; to grow 
higher, to swell up -1664; to rise in rank, etc. 
-1756; in price or amount -1714; to attain to, 
reach -1798. 

1. The duste arose with the wynde 145a 
HI. To spring up, come above ground, into 
existence, a. t I’o spring forth fiom its source. 
transf. To take its rise, originate. OE. a. To 
be bom, come into the world of action OE. 3. 
Of things : To spring up. be raised, built, etc. 
(poet, or rhet.) OE. 4. To spring, originate, or 
result from, t of M E. 5. gen. To come into ex- 
istence or notice OE. 

a. There arose no prophet more In Israel like vnto 
Moses Pent. xxiv 10. 4. Some sodaine mischief® may 
a. of it Shaks. Comfort arose from the reflection 1793. 
5. Questions which arose in the Privy Council Mac. 
aulav. Those Thoughts which a. . . in the Mind of 
Man Addison. Hence tAri'ae sb. arising. 

H Arista (iri-sta). PI. -sb. 1691. [L.] The 
awn or beard of grain or grasses; htnee used of 
similar bristle-like processes. Hence Ari’atate 
ppl . a. awned, bearded. 

Aristarch (ae'ristiuk). i6ai. [ad. L., a. Gr. 
’'Aptarapxos, a severe Greek critic of the Ho- 
meric poetry ] A severe critic. Hence Aris- 
ta *r chian a. severely critical. 
tAristi ppua. 1607. [Name of a luxurious 
Gr, philosopher.] A cant name for canary 
wine -1703. 

Aristo- (ceTisttf), comb. £ Gr. dptarot best ; 
as in a.-democratical, having a democratic con- 
stitution limited by aristocratic elements. 
Aristocracy (jeristp-kr&si). 1561. [ad. L. 
aristocratia , a. Gr., f. dptarot + -nparia. Cf. 
Fr. aristocracie (14th c.).] Contrasted earlier 
with monarchy ; now with democracy. 1. lit. 
The government of a state by its best citizens. 
Also Jfg. a. That form of government in which 
the sovereign power lies with those who are 
most distinguished by birth and fortune; oli- 
garchy 1577; a state so governed 1603. 3. 

An oligarchy x6iz. Hence 4. The class to 
which such a ruling body belongs; the nobles; 
pop. all those who by birth or fortune rank dis- 
tinctly above the rest of the community Also 
fig . 1651 5. » aris/ocraticism 182a. 

x. A trues A, or Government again by the Best 
Caslyul a The republic of Venice is an a. 1751- 
4. Our a. and gentry date, on the wholes from the days 
of Henry the Eighth Roushs. 

Aristocrat (8e*ristu,krsc:t,&ri*stJkrieO . 1789. 

| a. Fr aristocrat* (not after Gr.), I aristocratic , 
-tque. A pop. formation of the Fr. Revolution.] 
A member of an aristocracy; strictly , one of an 
oligarchy ; hence, one of a patrician order, a 
noble; occ. one who favours an aristocratic form 
oigovernraent (opp. to democrat). 

Their excellencies, the aristocrats of Venice A 


Yotwa In came that fierce A., Our pursy woollen- 
draper Colbridob. 

Aristocratic (seirbtojkraetik), a. 160a. [a. 
Fr. artstocratique , ad. Gr, dfuaroteparindt ; see 
Aristocracy.] 1. Ofor pertaining to an aris- 
tocracy ; attached to or favouring aristocracy, 
a. Befitting an aristocrat; grand, stylish X845. 

x. The so-called a. party, the landlords G. Duff, 
sl The principal tradesmen, .deemed it more * aristo- 
cratic^ Disraeli. Hence A*rlstocra*tlcal a. oli- 
garchical ; of or belonging to the higher classes; sb. a 
partisan of aristocracy. A ristocratically ado. 
Aristocra ticalneaa, a. quality or stria. A*risto> 
cratirisuB, adherence to a. principles or custom. 
A'riatocra^tism, haughty exclusiveness. Aria to** 
cratize v. to make a. j to favour aristocracy. 

0Ari8tolochia(8e*ristFhfo*kifi). ME. [a.med. 
L. aristologia, ad. L. aristoloehia , a. Gr., f. 
dpioroRoxos (as promoting child-birth). ] Bot. 
A genus of shrubs, including A, CUmatitis. 
the Common Birthwort. 

Aristo 'logy. 1835. [f. Gr. dptarov break- 
fast + -A.o'yi'a.j T he art or science of dining. 
Hence A rlstolo’glcal a. Aristo'loglet. 
Aristotelian (m risutf^lifin). 1607. L. 
Anstoteles , Gr. 'AptororlKijs + -IAN; cf. Chris- 
tian.] ads. Of or pertaining to Aristotle, the 
Greek philosopher, or to his system, sb. One 
who follows, or is skilled in, the philosophy of 
Aristotle, var. Aria to tele 'an. [f. L. Aristo- 
teleus. Gr. 'ApurrorlAttoi.] Hence Arftato- 
te'llanism, the system or any doctrine of Aris- 
totle. A riatote'lic, t*al a. -ARISTOTELIAN. 
AristoTeliam — Aristotelian ism. Arteto’te- 
lize v. to lean towards or teach the system of 
Aristotle. 

Arlstulate (Ari-stidlnt),///. a. [f. mcxLL 
aristula, dim. of arista + -ATE •.] Bot. Bear- 
ing a diminutive awn. 

Arlthmancy (9e*ri)>, msemsi). 1577. [contr. 
f. anthmomancy (see Arithmo-).] Divination 
by numbers. Hence Arithma*ntical a. 
Arithmetic (Ari'pmftik), sb. ME. [orig. a. 
OFr. arismetiqu* , for L. aritkmetica , a. Gr. 
1 ) dpiOpijnici) (sc. rigyv)* f- dptBpU-etv, f. hpth- 
p 6 s. In M E. erron. referred to L» ars metric* ; 
see Arsmktry.] x. The science of numbers; 
the art oi computation by figures. a. Arith- 
metical knowledge, computation 1607. 3. A 

treatise on computation 1623. 

I x. These roguish Artmetrique gibbets or flesh-hookas, 
and cyphers or round ooo Nashs. a But no m His 
oddes beyond Arithmetick Cor. ml L *45. 

fArithme a tlc(k. 165a. [s. Yx.arithmitique.] 
adj. - Arithmetical. -1767. sb. An arith- 
metician -17x1. 

Arithmetical (aeriJrnietikAl), a. 1543. [£ 
L., a. Gr. dpt$pijruc 6 s (see ARITHMETIC) ♦ -AU] 
Of, pertaining to, or connected with arithmetic j 
! according to the rules of arithmetic. As sb. A 
number In an a. progression 1798. Hence 
Arithme'tically adv. 

A. progression , series : one of which tbs terms differ 
by a constant difference, positive or negative. So a. 
proportion. 

Arithmetician (irrjrni/ti'JAn, se>xty-). 1557. 
[a. Fr., f. L. aritkmetica ; see Arithmetic and 
-ICIAN.] One skilled in arithmetic. 
Arithmo-, comb. f. Gr. dpibpis number, 
arithmo-cracy [Gr. -nparia], rule by a mere 
numerical majority; whence -cra'tic a.; -gram 
[Gr. ypdppn], a number expressed by the letters 
of a word, name, or phrase; -graphy [Gr. -ypo- 
<pia], representation of a number by letters ; 
-lo’gic&l [Gr. -Aoyix^s] a., pertaining to the 
scientific treatment of numbers; -logy [Gr. 
-Aoyia], a treatise on numbers, or statement 
bearing on them; -mancy [Gr. -/1 arr*ia\ di- 
vination by numbers; arithmancy; -meter [Gr. 
-pirpov], an instrument for working out arith- 
metical problems. 

-arium, suffix of sbs., a. L. -arium 4 thing 
connected with or employed in, place for', orig. 
neut. of attys. in -arius. The reg. Eng. repr. of 
-arium is -ary, gee -ary *. 

Ark (aik), sb. [Com. Tent : OE. arc, acc. 
arc*, prob. a. L. area ; see ARCHE,] 1, A 
chest, coffer, close basket, etc.; esp. in north, 
dial a bin for meal, etc. OE. a. spec, in Jevs. 
Hist The wooden coffer containing the tables 
of the law, kept in the Holiest rtttoe of the 


Tabernacle. Also called Ark of the Covenant, 
Ark of Testimony. See Arche. OE Also fig. 
3. The large floating covered vessel in which 
Noah was saved at the Deluge; hence fig. a place 
of refuge OE 4. transf. A ship, boat, etc. ; 
spec, in 17 . S., a large flat-bottomea river boat 
used to transport produce 1475* tg- An enclo- 
sure for catching or confining fish. 

s. Shut0keanarkeofbul-ruahes.ffjr.iL3. &There> 
in an A., and in the A. hU Testimony Milt. P. A. xa 
951. To touch or lay hostels on the ark : to treat ir- 
reverently what b held to be sacred (s Setm. vL 6k 
3. There b sure another flood toward, and these 
couples are comming to the Arke A. Y. L. v. iv. 
Comb. \ a.-fuil 1 -net, a kind of fish-trap (cf. set-ark) j 
•ahell, a species of bivalve mollusc. Hence t Ark, «, 
to shut np in an ark. 

Arkanaite. Min. A variety of Brook ite. 
Arkite (i-rkaiU. 1774. [f. Ark.] adj. Of 
or pertaining to Noah's ark. sb. An Inmate of 
the ark. 

Arkoae (aikdta*8). 1839. Geol. A sandstone 
containing felspar and quartz. 

Arksaute (ft iksssuit). 1868. [f. Arksut in 
Greenland + -ITE. ] A din. A white, vitreous flu- 
oride of lime, soda, and alumina. 

Arle (fill), 0. north. 1609. [f. Arles. CL 
Fr. arrker. ] To give earnest-money to or for. 

Arlea (fijlx). north, dial. ME [app. a. 
OF. +arle : — L *arrhula dim. of Areha. 

A pi., but occ. used as sing.] Money given 
to oind a bargain; esp. that given when a ser- 
vant b hired; earnest-money 1540s Jig. an 
earnest, a foretaste ME var. Ari— -penny. 


f A fling. [OE eorOling, f. eorffe earth.] A 
bird; the wheatear -^53. 

Arm (Lim), sbA [Com. Tent. ; cogn. w. E 
armus; cf. Gr. App6 1, Lsr- to loin.] I. The 
limb. 1. The upper mnb of the human body, 
from the shoulder to The hand; the part from 
the elbow downwards bdng the fere-arm. a. 
fig. Might, power, authority OE. ; a prop, a 
stay Mt; and generally 1597. 3. The fore 

limb of an animal 1607; in Falconry, the leg 
of a hawk from the thigh to the foot 1575; the 
flexible limbs or other appendages of inverte- 
brate animals x8sa. 4. A sleeve 1797. 

x. Smot him >oni he riht arum ME. Sbs stript It 
from bar Anns C yme. n. iv. xoi. sl I bans broken the 
arms of Pharaoh Rash, an. si. Secular arm : the 
authority of a temporal (oppw to an eocL) tribunal Sit 
I^ncslot, my right arm (• stain stari Tmnraoa 1 
saw the new moon, late yestreen, WP lb said mooa 
in her a. Sir Patrick Sport*. 4. The right a lined 
with far H. Waltolx. 

H. Things resembling arms, x . A narrower 
portion of anything projecting from the main 
body, aa an arm of the sea, of a machine, etc. 
OE a. One of the branches into which n main 
trunk divides, as an arm of a tree, a river, a 
nerve, eta ME 3. One of two lateral (and 
usu. honsontal) parts, which answer to each 
other, as (Naut.) the parts of an anchor which 
bear the flukes ; the parts of the yard extending 
on either side of the mast (see Yard-arm); in 
machines, the parts of the balance ; in levers, 
the part from the fulcrum to the point of appli- 
cation of the power or weight 1659. 4. One of 
the two rails of a chair, sofa, eta, on which the 
sitter’s arms may rest. See Arm-chair. 163^ 

x. That a. of tbs sea . . now called the H umber Da Foa. 

Phrases, a. Arm-in-arm (improp. arm-art d - ar m) 1 
said of two persons, when one Interlinks hb arm with 
the othsrH 1 hence fig. in doee communion. To give 
or offer one's arm (to): to allow ft invite a person 
to walk arm-in-arm with ooe, or lean on one's a. A 
child or infant in arma : one too young to walk. 
With opon arma: with eager welcome. b. AA 
arm's fend, length : as far away from one as the 
arm can reach ; hence, away from familiarity, at a 
distance} spec, in Letru, without fiduciary relatione 
To work at arm's length : awkwardly or disad- 
vantageous^. 

Comb.: a. •bone, the humerus : -coiL an armlet | 
t-gannt m., T with gaunt limbs 1 t- great a. as large 
round as an a. 1 t-mbonr, manual labour 1 -piece, 
armour to protect the a. 1 -strong, strong of a 

Arm, sb.* Usu. in pi. Aram fiimx). ME. 
[a. F. armes >— L, arma (no sing.), f. ar- to fit 
The ginc. arm is rare ana late.] L pi Things 
used in fighting, x. Defensive covering, eta, 
for the body ; armour, mail. Now poet. e. 
Instruments of offenoe used in war; weapons 
ME ; sing, a particular kind of weapon i86x. 

a Mre-arms : those for which gunpowder b used. 
Small-arms : those not requiring carriages, opp. to 
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mrHIUry. Stand of arms : a complete Bet for one 
soldi or. A well-balanced a. 1877 Man of arms, later 
man-at-arms : one practised in war; a fully-armed 
knight. 

XL Elliptical senses. (Only pi. exc. in 4.) 1. 

The exercise of arms; lighting, war, etc. ME. 
a. The practice or profession of arms 1450. 8* 

Deeds or feats of arms. Sow poet. ME. 4 
sing, and pi. Ea^h kind of troops of which an 
army is composed; the infantry, cavalry, artil- 
lery, and engineers; orig. the two first 1798. 

1. Success in arms 1780. To appeal to arms 1 see 
Appeal v. a. Since first 1 follow’d Armes Shaks. 
3. Arms and the man I sing Dryohn. A passage, 
assault , of (or at) arms ; see Passage, Assault. 4. 
About 12,000 of all arms Gleig. 

III. Transf. and fig. senses. (Usu. pi.) 1. in 
Law. Anything that a man, in his anger, takes 
into his hand to cast at, or stnke another 1641. 
a. Instruments of defence or attack possessed by 
animals ; the Armature or Armour of plants 
1711. 8-yfjp. (from a) of things immaterial ME. 

3. The intellectual arms of Keaton Sir T. Brow nr. 

IV. Heraldic Arms. Heraldic insignia or de- 
vices, borne originally on the shields of knights 
or barons to distinguish them (hence called Ar- 
morial bearings), which later became heredi- 
tary. Also the ensigns of countries, corpora- 
tions, etc. ME. collect, as sing . 1590. 

The lawful holder of Arms has in them a true estate 
in fee Boutkll. In arms with : quartered with. To 
hear arms : to show armorial bearings. Also to grant 
or assign arms. Coat of Arms: see Armour sb. 
College of A rms : the Heralds’ College, where armorial 
bearings are granted King at Arms t a chief herald. 

Phrases : To arms I take to your arms, be ready to 
fight. In arms : armed, ready to fight ; also fig. 
To take up arms : to arm oneself, rise in hostility ; 
also fig. To bear arms : to serve as a soldier. To 
turn one’B arms against : to make war upon. To 
lay down arms : to surrender. Under arms : in 
battle array; so, to lie upon their arms. Stand to 
your arms! i.e.in order of battle with arms presented. 
Arm (aim), v 1 ME [a. F. armer : — L. ar- 
mare, f. anna ; Bee Arm A*] 1 . lit. To furnish 

with arms, esp. (in early use) with armour; now , 
with weapons, a. Hence, transf. and fig. : To 
arm a. with toolsor appliances; b. with qualities, 
offensive or defensive ME; c. (an animal) with 
natural organs of offence or defence 1607; d. (a 
thing) with necessary appendages, etc. 1534 ; e. 
to prepare (for action, etc.) 1590. 3. intr. for nfl 
To arm oneself ME. 4. trans. To plate {with), 
or furnish with a protective covering ME. 5 
To furnish (a magnet) with an armature 1664. 

1. To a. a man of war 1716, the population Gleic, 
the heels of fighting cocks Strutt, a. b. Anne me, 
Audacitie, from head to foote Cynib 1. vi. 19. d. First 
you must a. your hook Walton, e. Amie your selfe 
To fit your fancies to your Fathers Will Midt. N. 1. 1. 
*17. 3. Arms, arme, and out Macb. v. v. 46. 

Arm (aim), w.2 1538. [f. Arm j£. 1 ] +i. 

To put one’s arms or arm round (rare) x6ii 
a. To give one’s arm to 16x2. +3, intr. To 

project like an arm 1538. 

H Armada (umli'dA). 1533 (-ado), [a 
Sp. armada s — L. armata t see Army.] x. A 
fleet of ships of war. a. spec. The ' Invincible 
Armada * sent by Philip II of Spain against 
England 1588. 8- An armament 1728. 

3. Nor was the naval unworthy of the land a. Lytton. 
Hence Arm&di'lla, a small fleet of ships of war ; a 
■mall war-vessel. 

Armadillo (AimAdi'b). 1577. [a. Sp.,dim. 
of armado L. armatus , armare. PI. formerly 
-oea, now -os.] 1. Name of several species of 

burrowing animals (order Edentata ), peculiar 
to South America; encased in bony armour, 
within which they roll themselves into a ball 
when attacked. a. transf. A genus of small 
terrestrial Crustacea (order Jsopoda), having the 
power of rolling themselves into a ball 1847. 
Armageddon (fijmfige-d^n). i8ir. [Kev. 
xvi. 16.] The site of the last decisive battle on 
the Day of Judgement ; hence, a final contest 
on a grand scale. 

Armament (&Mm&m£nt). 1699. [ad. L. 
armamentum, armare : prob. after F. arme- 
ment.] 1. A force (esp. naval) equipped for 
war. Also Jig. a. Munitions of war; spec, the 
great guns on board a man-of-war 1721, 3. 

Equipment for resistance or action of any kind 
Z870. 4. The process of equipping for war 1813. 

1. That boundless A. of Mecnanisera and Unbe- 
lievers threatening to strip us bare Carlyi k. 4 With 
the a. of tfae navy, Hawkins had not much to do 1 868. 


+Anname*ntary. rare. X731. [ad. L. arma- 
mentarium, f. prec.] An armoury, an arsenal; 
transf. (in L. form) acaseof (surgical) apparatus. 

Armature (3 Mmfititi-i). 154a. fad.L. arena 
tura , f. armat -, armare. The same L. word 
(through OF.) is now Armour.] 1. Arms, ar- 
mour (esp. defensive) 1669. b. Jig. esp. in Theol. 
lang. 154a. fa. Armed troops. (So in L.) 
-1765- 3* The art of protecting witn armour, 

etc. i6xx. 4. transf. Protective covering of ani- 
mals or plants ; occ. apparatus of attack 166a. 
5. a. Magnetism. A piece of soft iron or steel 
placed in contact with the poles of a magnet, 
which preserves and increases the magnetic 
power 175a. fto. The coatings of tinfoil on a 
Leyden jar. fl. Iron framing used to consoli- 
date a building 1846. 7. Eleetr. That part of 

a dynamo or electric motor carrying the con- 
ductors, consisting usually of a numtier of 
separate coils of wire on a laminated core of 
soft iron. Also attrib. and Comb. 1884. 

1 fig. Not the armour of Achilles, but the A. of St. 
Paul Sir T. Browne. 

Arm-chair. Also armed-chair. 1633. 
[f. Arm sb . 1 q. v.J A chair with arms. 

Armed (turna, aumed), ppl. a. 1 ME. [f. 
Arm v. 1 ] 1. lit. Furnished with arms or ar- 

mour. a. transf. and Jig. Furnished (see Arm 
v. 1 a, 5) 1585. 3. Her. Having the claws or 

talons of a different tincture from that of the 
adjoining parts; also , represented with claws, 
teeth, etc. 157a. 

1. Armed demonstration, neutrality, when the power 
making the demonstration or remaining neutral, is 
fully equipped for war. Armed to the teeth (intensive 
phr.) Coburn. 

Aimed,///. a a 1625. [f. Arm j^.i] Hav- 
ing, or fitted with, arras. 

Armenian (ajmrniin). 1598. [f. I,. Ar- 
menia .] adj. Of or pertaining to Armenia or 
the Armenians 1727. sb. A native of Armenia; 
an adherent of the Armenian < hurch 1598 
1. Armenian bole : a pale red earth from Armenia. 
A mienian stone : a blue carbonate of copper, formerly 
used as an aperient, etc. var. tArme*niac a. ; 
whence, by corruption, bole ammoniac 

Aimer (axmai). 161 1. [f. Arm vA + -er 1 .] 
One who arms. 

Armet la-xmet). 1507. [a. F., also in OF. 
armette, dim. of arme.] A globular iron helmet, 
with visor, beaver, and gorget, which replaced 
the basinet in 15th c. 

Armful (a-jinful). 1579. [f. Arm xA.i] As 
much as botli arms, or one, can hold; a heap. 
Arm-hole. ME. [f. Arm jM] i. An 
armpit (arch.). Also fig. a. The similar cavity 
in other animals (arch.) 1607. 3. The hole in 

a garment through which the arm is put 1775. 
Anniger (fiumiidgaj). 176a. [a. L.; in med. 
L. a squire.J An esquire ; orig. one who at- 
tended a knight to hear his shield, etc.; later, 
one entitled to bear (heraldic) arms. Hence 
Axml‘geral a. of squires. Armi'geroua a. en- 
titled to bear (heraldic) arms. 

Armil (a'jmil). 1480. [ a. OF. armille : — L. 
armilla; partly ad. armilla. J x. — Arm ILL A x. 
a. One of the insignia of royalty, put on at the 
coronation 1485. 3. * Armilla 4. 1837. 

|| Armilla (axmrlk). 1706. [L., f. annus.] 
x. A bracelet; now*/ in A rchseol. a. A coro- 
nation garment 1721. 3. An iron ring, hoop, 

or brace, in which the gudgeons of a wheel 
move 1706. 4. An ancient astronomical instru- 
ment, consisting of a circular hoop fixed in the 
plane of the equator (Equinoctial A.), some- 
times crossed at right angles by another in the 
plane of the meridian (Solstitial A.) 1797. 
Armillary (a-jmilftri, ajmilfiri), a. 1664. 
[f. L.. armilla; cf. F armtllaire. See -ARY. ] 
Of or pertaining to bracelets or hoops. As sb. 
« Armit.la 4. 1841. 

Armillary Sphere a skeleton celestial globe, con- 
sFting merely of metal rings representing the equator, 
ecliptic, tropics, arcticand antarctic circles, and colures, 
revolving on ah axis, within a wooden horizon, 
t A-rming, sb. [OE. ; f. earm, poor ; see 
ing L] A poor or miserable creature -1605. 
Arming (jL im\q\vb/.sb. ME. [f.ARMt/.l] 
1. The action of arming; t concr. arms, armour, 
a. Any defensive or protective covering; spec, 
on a ship 1466. 3. The equipment of anything 

with that which strengthens, or fits for a purpose; 


corner, the part thus furnished ; spec, the tallow 
at the bottom of the sounding-lead ; the arma* 
ture of a magneL Often attrib. 155a. 4. Fur- 
nishing with heraldic devices 1598. 

4 attrib . in arming-press, a bookbinder’s machine 
u*ed in stamping ana lettering tbe covers of books. 
Arminian (aimi’m&n), a. 1618. [f. Ar- 
mimus, Latinised f. Harmcnsen .] Of, belong- 
ing to, or following the doctrine of. James 
Arminius or Harmensen, a Dutch Protestant 
theologian, who opposed Calvin, esp. on pre- 
destination. Arminius died in 1609. As sb. 
An adherent of the doctrine of Arminius 1618. 

The A. . . is condemn’d for setting up free will against 
free grace Milt.^ The Arminians believe it [predesti- 
nation! L conditional ; tbe Calvinists, that it is abso- 
lute Wesley. Hence Armi'nlaniam. the A doc- 
trines, or adherence to them. Armi'nianize v. to 
make A.; to teach Armininnism ; whence Arme- 
nian! zer, one who teaches Arminianism. 
Armipotent (Ajmi patent), a. MM [ad. L. 
armi potent em. j Mighty in arms: orig. of Mars. 
Hence Armi'potence (rate). 

Armistice (fijmislis). 1707. [ad. mod.L. 
armistitium, f. arm a + -stitium, f. sistere, as in 
solstitium, etc. ) A cassation from arms; a short 
truce. Also fig. 1841. 

A rmless, <2.1 ME. [f. Arm sbA + -less.] 
Without aim or branch, 

A-miless, aA 1619. [f. Akmt^. 2 ] Without 
weapons, unarmed. 

Armlet (auml£t). 1535. [f. Arm jA 1 ] x. 
An ornament, etc., worn round the arm. (Cf 
bracelet , worn at the wrist.) a. A small aim 
of ihe sea or of a river (sec Arm sb. 1 11 . 1) 1538. 
3. Aimour for the arm 1706. 
llArmoire (arimwar). 1571. [a. F-] An 
Ambry. 

Armoniac, obs. f. Ammoniac. 

Armor(e, Armorer, obs ff. Armour, -er. 
Armorial (ajmd»’ri&l), a. 1576. [f. Ar- 
mory -al. ] Pertaining to heraldic arms. As 
sb. A book containing coats of arms 1753. 

|| Armorica (&Jm^*nk&). ME. [L.] Name of 
the part of Gaul now called Bretagne or Brit- 
tany. Arm o *ric a. of Armorica or its people. 
absol. its language. ArmoTicsn a. ^A rtnoric; 
sb. an inhabitant of Armorica. 

Armoried (aumfirid), ///. a. 1866. [f. Ar- 
mory + -kd *. j Decked with escutcheons. 
Armori8t (a jm/mst). 1586. [f. Armory + 
-1ST.] One skilled in heraldry, or in blazoning 
arms. 

Armory (a-imfiri). 1489. [a. OF. armoierie , 
f. armoier ** It. armcggiare, f. arma . See also 
Armoury.] x. Heraldry. 9. Armorial bear- 
ings (arch.) X500. t 3 * Ensigns of war 1523. 

Armour (aumaj). ME. [a. OF. armeiire 
:■ — L. armatura Armature. Etymologically 
the sp. should be as in vest-ure .] x. collet, 

sing. Defensive covering for the body ; mail. fa. 
(with a//.) A suit of mad -1751 . 8. collect, sing. 

w ith pi. The whole apparatus of war, offensive 
and defensive. (Obs. exc. in Law. ) ME. tOften 
= arms in obs. phrases -1577. T4. «= Arm sb* 

1 1 . x. -x6oa. 5 . fig. now only from sense x. M E 
6. transf. in Naut. ta. ** Arming vbl. sb. a. 
b. The steel or iron sheathing of a ship of war. 
See Armour-plate. 1466. 7. A diver’s water- 
tight suit ; (cf. a.) 1822. 8. Nat. Hist. Pro- 

tective or defensive covering of animals or 
plants ; t abst . protection , etc. 1605. 9. Heraldic 
insignia ME. 1 For Arme k or Armourer t c^a 
x. Arms on A. clashing M ilt. P. L.y 1. 209. 3. Tbe 
people . . were up in a. against the King Hounshkd. 
5. Let vs put on the Armoureof lyght Tindalk Rom. 
xiii. 12. 6. A belt of a., to protect broadside guns 

1870. 9. Coat armours* coat of arms’, orig. a vest 

of silk, etc., embroidered in colours, worn over the 
armour of a knight, to distinguish him. Cf Asm sb 1 IV. 

Comb.: a.-be&rer, one who carried a warrior’s 
armour ; a squire i see x Sam. xiv. 14 ; -fish, Cata- 
phractus Americanus\ -proof, as impenetrable as a., 
or ? proof against arms ; -wise. adv. Hence AT- 
moor v. to put a. on. A rmoured ppl. a. clad in a. j 
also transf, esp. of war- vessels ; cf. Akmoub-clad. 
A*rmourlesa a. 

ATmour-clad, ppl . a. 1869. [f. prec.] 

Clad in, or protected by. armour. Ellipt. as 
sb. A warship protected by a sheathing of iron 
or steel. Cf. ironclad. 

Armourer (fiTmarax). ME. [a. AF. ar* 
murrr, f. armeiire ArmoUr.] 1. A maker of 
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ARMOUR-PLATE 

armour; now, a manufacturer of arms. a. 
One who equipped men-at-arms in their mail 
Also fig. Now Hist. MEL 3. An official who 
has charge of the arms of a ship, regiment, etc. 
1753. IlConfused with armurt by CHAUCER. 

a The Armourers accomplishing the Knights /fas. V % 
iv. Cbo. xa. The A. of my heart Ant. £ Cl. iv. iv. 7. 

LTmour-plate. 1864. One of the metal 
pieces or plates of which armour is com- 
posed; tsp. one of the plates of iron or steel 
used to cover the sides of war-ships. Hence 
ATxnour-pla>ted ppl. a . Annour-plating vbl. 
sb . (used concr. for * armour-plates 
Armoury, -ory(a-imari). ME. [Perh.orig. 
a. OF. armoierie, But soon referred to Armour, 
and spelt like it. In x6th o. referred to L. ar- 
marium , and spelt armary. From the sp. ar- 
mor (16th c.) armory was also common. Cf. 
Armory. "I 1. Armour collectively [ arch .), fa. 
An armea force -153a. g. A place** where 
arms are kept, an arsenal. Also Jig. 1 538. 4. 

The workshop of an armourer; a place where 
arms are manufactured (U.S.) 1841. 5. The 

craft of the armourer 1718. 

t. Celestial Armourie, Shields, Helmes, and Spcares 
Milt. P. L. iv. 553. 3. The goodliest weapons of his 
armorie Tit. A. iv. ii. xi. fig. A book of Apothegms 
is an a. of thought Seldem. 

Armozeen (SunffzPn). 1599. [a. F .armoi- 
sin, -ine. (Of uncertain origin. )] A stout plain 
silk, usu. black, used for clerical gowns, etc. 
A-rmpit ME. [f. Arm jA 1 ] i. The hollow 
under the arm where it is jointed to the trunk, 
a. The analogous cavity in other animals. Cf. 
Arm-hole, (arch.) 1601. td- fig. The axil of 
a plant 1601, 

Armtire, -rer, -rie, obs. flf. Armour, etc. 
Army (2*jmi). ME. [a. F. arm/e L. ar- 
mata. armare, lit * act of arming, armed force \ 
The concr. sense is late in Fr. and Eng., and 
occurs first m reference to a naval force; cf. 
Armada.] ti. An armed expedition by sea or 
land -1 535. a. gen. An armed force (by sea or 
land) ; a host. Obs. exc. as in land-army, etc. 
1460. 3. spec . fa. A naval armament, an ar- 

mada. a fleet -1786. b. A land force; a body 
of men armed for war, and organised in divisions 
and regiments under officers, and a commander- 
in-chief or general 1557. 4. transf. A vast as- 

semblage, a host 1500. fig. (from 3.) A mar- 
shalled host 1593. 5. (fig. or transf. from a, 

3, 4.) A body of men organised, or striving for 
the advancement of a cause, as the Salvation 
Army, the Blue Ribbon Army 1543. 

a. He sent a navel 1 armie etc. Knollks. 3. &. A true 
Discourse of the Armie fi e. * Spanish Armada *). • as- 
sembled in the hauen of Lisbon 1588. _ b. Standing 
Army : an army of professional soldiers kept per- 
manently on foot, not raised on each special occasion. 
The A rmy : the whole military service of a state (first 
so named c 1647). 4. The whole a. of waiters (mod.), 
of words Coxa. Armies of Pestilence Rich. II, 111. iiL 
87. fi. The noblearmyeof Martyrs do prayse the 15*3. 

Comb. : a.-corps, a main division of an a. in the 
field 1 -list, an official list of all the commissioned 
officers of tno Army f -worm, the larva of the cotton- 
moth. 

Am(e. Now dial. 1791. [? ■■ allem t var. 
of Aldern,] The alder tree. 

Arnatto, var. of Anatta. 

+A*raement. ME. [? conn. w. OF. arre- 
ment 3 — L. a tr amentum.] Ink, or materials lor 
making it -1586. 

Arnica (iunikfi). 1753. [mod. L. of unknown 
origin.] 1. A genus of Composite plants, in- 
cluding A . Montana or Mountain Tobacco, 
which nas medicinal properties. a« A medicine 
(esp. a tincture) prepared from the plant 1788. 

a Stiffish cock-tail, taken in time. Is better for a 
bruise than a. Baowmna Hence A*rnlcin, Chem. 
the bitter active principle of a. ▲*rnlcine, an alka- 
loid found in a. 

Ar'n*t, contr. for are not; c L Ain’t, An’t. 
Amotto, var. of Anatta. 

Amut, obs. t Earth-nut. 

A-roa-r, ado. 2461. [A frepX} In a roar. 
Arold (e*ioid). 1830. [f. Arum + -oid. The 
N.O. Aracen is also called Aroidem.} Bot . A 
plant allied to the Arum; an arad. Hence 
▲roi'deoua a . 

Aroint, aroynt (irol-nt). 1605. P) i* In 
Aroint thee/ (?vcrb in the imperative, or inter- 
jection): Avaunt 1 Begone I a. Used by Mr* 
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and Mrs. Browning as a vb. : To drive away 
with an execration x8co. 

*• Arojfnt thee, witch Mach. 1. iiL 6. Also Lear m. 
iv. sap. (The orig. sources of the word.) a. That 
Humbug^ whom thy soul aroints Browning. 

Arolla (&rpl&). z88z. [ad. F.arolte.] French 
Swiss name for the Pinus cembra. 

Aroma (Ar£**m&). ME. [a. OF. aroma/ 
(now aromate), ad. L. aromata, pL of aroma, 
a. Gr. PI. aromas, occas. now aromata.] tx. 
Spice; usu. in pi. -X753, a. The distinctive 
fragrance of a spice, plant, etc. ; gen. an agree- 
able odour 18x4. 3. fig. A subtle pervasive 

quality or charm 1851. 
t The pure Parisian a. Trollop*. 

Aromatic (seremaeMik), a. ME. [a. Fr. at 
matiouc, ad. L, aroma tic ns ; see prec.] x. 
Yielding aroma; spicy, fragrant, sweet-smelling. 

a. Chem. Epithet of a group of organic com- 
pounds, consisting of benzene and its homo- 
logues 1869. g. sb. 1494. 

1. Die of a rose in a. pain Pops. 3. While Ma'am 
the Aromatics blended, To gain the scent which she 
intended Combs. Hence Aroma'tical a., -ly adv. 

Aromatization (&rd>:m&uiz?i pn). 1603. 
fad. med.E aromatuationem\ see next.] The 
action or process of rendering aromatic ; aro- 
matic flavouring. 

Aromatize (hrffn’m&taiz), v. 1480. [a. F. 
aromatiser, ad. L. aromatixare, ad. Gr. Apeo- 
fsart^tir, {. Apwpar- Aroma.] To render aro- 
matic or fragrant ; to flavour or season with 
spice. Also fig. Hence Aromatizer. 

t A-roo-m, adv. ME. [orig. on rUm, on r&me ; 
see A prep } and Room. ] To or at a distance ; 
aside, off 1530. 

A-roo-t, adv. [A prefX} On root ; hence 
firm. Chaucer. 

Aroph. 1657. [Said to be a contr. for aroma 
philosophorum.} Name of various Paracelsian 
medicinal preparations. 

Arose (&rJ«-z) f pa. t. of Arise. 

Around (arou nd). ME. [A- fire/, a; cf. 
across . Rare bef. 1600 ; not in Shaks., nor 
Bible 16x1. J A. adv. (Often with all.) tx. In 
circumference ; in a round -1596. a. On or 
along the circuit (of a globular body) 1596. 8. 

gen. On every side ME, 4. In U.S.: —ROUND, 
fi. In U.S. ; -= About, a. All about, at random. 

b. Somewhere near. B. prep. 1, On or along 
the circuit ME. a. So as to surround; about 
1816. a. On all sides of 1667. Also fig. 4. 
In U.S. ; At random through, about. 

A 3. The signs of the time were all a. Buciclx. 4. 
Enough to go a. 18B3. 5. a. To fool a. b. To stand 
a. (mod.). B. 1. Not war nor battle's sound was 
heard the world a. Milt, a. With his martial cloak 
a. him Wolfe. 4. To travel a. the country (mod.). 

Arousal (&rau*zAl). 1854. [f. next + -al 2 .J 
The action of arousing, or being aroused. 
Arouse (firou’z), v. 1593. \A-pref. 11 ; cf. 
rise , arise , etc.] x. To raise or stir up from 
sleep or inactivity. a. To stir into activity 
(emotions, etc.) 1728. 3. intr. (for refi.) To 

wake up 1822 

1. Grasping his spear, forth issu'd to a. His brother 
Cowpkr. a No suspicion was aroused Mkrjvals. 
Hence Arou*se sb. an alarum (rare) Arou scr. 
Arou’aing ppl. a. 

A-row, adv. ME. [A prep. 1] I. In a row, 
tank, or line ta. In succession -1598. 

1. Till home they walk arowe Sidney. 

H Arpeggio (arpe’ddfiWt). 174a. [It, f. arpa 
harp?) Mas. The employment of the notes of 
a chord in rapid succession instead of simulta- 
neously ; a chord thus treated. Hence Ar» 
pe'ggio v. to play or sing as an a. 

|| Arpent. 1580. [a. F. L. arepennis — 

semijugcrum , according to Columella a Gallic 
word. Formerly naturalized as &Mp£n(t, ftupin ; 
now arpafl, as Fr.] An obs. Fr. measure of land, 
a hundred square perches, varying with the 
value of the perch from about an acre and a 
quarter to about five-sixths of an acre. Henoe 
IIArpenteu'r (Fr.), a land-surveyor. A. Young. 
Arquated, obs. var. of Arcuated. 
Arquebus, etc. ; tee Harquebus. 
Arquerite (iukwgrait). [f. ( 1849) Arqueros 
In Chili. 1 Min. A native amalgam of silver. 
Arquifbux, var. of Alquipou. 

Arr, sb. ME. [a. ON. brr % or.} A wound, 
scar. Still north, dial 


ARRANT 

+Arr, v . 1 ME. [?] Te anger, vex, worry -1651 . 
fArr, vfi 1483. [Echoic.] To snarl as a dog 
-1603. 

dArracacba (aerftkatj&). 1893. [native In- 
dian.] Bot. A genus of umbelliferous plants, 
with tuberous roots, including A, EscuUnta , 
which ia used for food. 

Arrach, obs. f. Orach. 

Arrack (fine*, snftk). x6oa. [Ult. Arab, 
meaning * sweat, juice *• In use in all Moham- 
medan countries. See also Rack.] In Eastern 
countries any spirituous liquor of native manu- 
facture ; esp, that distilled from the fermented 
sap of the coco-palm, 4r from rice and sugar, 
fermented with the coco nut juice. Also attrib 
Arragonite; sccAra-. 

Arran («tA), tnt. 1705. [Irish.] An ex- 
pletive, expressing emotion or excitement 
Arraign (4r/i*n), v . 1 [ME. arayne , a. AF. 
arainer , OF. arats- : — L. adrationare , f. ad A 
rationare , f. rat ion em , ] tx. trans. To call to 

account ; to intet rogate, examine -1447. 9. esp. 

To call to answeron a criminal charge; to indict 
Hence gen. To accuse, charge with fault. ME. 
8. To impeach, call in question, find fault with 
(actions, measures, etc.) 1672. Also absol. 

a. Thou art hers accused and arraigned of High 
Treason IVint. T. m. it 14. 3. To a. the abuses of 

public and private life Gibbon. Hence Arrai'gn sb, 
arraignment. Arral'gner. 
t Arrai'gn, v . 2 1538. [a. late AFr. arraignet , 
arainer , mis-spelling of aramer 1 — late L. ad- 
hratnare, f, ad + +hramire, perh. to hang up.] 
Law. To appeal to, claim, demand ; in phr. 
arraine (i. e. arrame) an assise. 

Arrand, obs. f. Errand, Arrant. 
Arraignment (&r?i‘nm£nt). 1548. [a. OF. 
araisnement ; see Arraign v. 1 ] x. The act of 
arraigning, or being arraigned ; accusation be- 
fore a tribunal, indictment, charge. 9. Hostile 
criticism 1595. 

1. lhe a. of the prisoners 1864. a. An a. of their 
proceedings 1793. 

Arrange (&r£*ndg),w. [ME. oraynge t &. OF. 
arangier, f. & + rangier, L rang Kank. Rare 
till mod. times ; not in Bible 1611, Shaks., 
Milt., or Pope.] i. To draw up in ranks or 
in line of battle. 9. To put(the parts)into order j 
to adjust 1802; refi. to prepare oneself 1865. 3. 

Mus. To adapt (a composition) for instruments 
or voices for which it was not written 1838. 4. 
To place in some order, dispose 1701; tntr. Xa 
fall into place 1805. fi. To settle (claims, dif- 
ferences, etc.), to adjust X837. o. intr To 
come to an agreement or understanding 1796. 

7. To plan, or settle details, beforehand 1786 

8. intr. (simply, or with inf. or subord . L cl.) To 
settle details with other persons concerned 1849 

1. Arranged in supreme regimental order Carlyle 

а. A mechanism previously arranged Palsy. 4. The 
parts in the two dramas were differently arranged 
Frkkman. 5. The quarrel.. was arranged Skrley 

б . We cannot [now) a. with our enemy Burke 7 
Every step. . was calculated and arranged 1B37. 8. To 
a. about my passport Hawthorne. Hence Arra'nger. 

Arrangement (&r judgment). 1737. [a. F., 
f. arranger ; see -KENT. ] x. The action of ar- 
ranging (see Arrange v. 3). a. Arranged con- 
dition, order X743 ; style or mode of disposition 
1785, 3. concr. A structure or combination of 

things for a purpose, etc.; hence loosely, like 
affair, etc. x8oo. 4. Mus. The act of arranging 
a composition (see Arrange v. 3) ; concr. a 
piece so arranged 1849. 6* A settlement of mu- 

tual relations, claims, or matters in dispute 1855 ; 
euphem. an affair of gallantly 1751. 6. Disposi- 
tion of measures for a particular purpose 1786 
a. In my new a., I ought to have placed this piece 
(etc.) W arton, 3. Thai lace a. which you call a cap 
i88x, fi. An a. that would please evetyoody Macau- 
lay, 6. The arrangements for the flight Macaulay, 

Arrant (e'rint),^. ME. [var. of Errant, 
which, from its use !& arrant thief, etc., became 
an intensive, ‘notorious, downright*. For the 
vowel-change cf. arrand * errand, etc.] tx. 
Wandering, itinerant; esp. in knight , bailiff ar- 
rant, now ERRANT. -2647. a. In arrant thief 
[ «* robber] : orig. an outlawed robber roving 
about the country, a highwayman; hence, a 
public, notorious, professed robber, a common 
thief ME. 3* Henoe, notorious, downright, 
unmitigated ME* ; transf. of things 1639. 4. 
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ARRAS 

Without opprobrious force : Thorough, genu- 
ine, ' regular ’ 257a +4- Good-for-nothing, 

rascally -1761. 

a Every servant an a. thief as to victuals and drink 
Swirr* 3, A. dunce Green k, knaue Shaks., esse buu- 
roN, cowards De Foe, Atheism Bentley, nonsrnse 
Richarmon, trifling Buckle. 4. With the air of an 
a. old bachelor W I r vino. 5. So a. a critic of the 
modern Poets as .. yb damn them without a hearing 
Fora Hence A'rrantlv a dp. abominably. 

Arras (se*r&s). ME. [a. Arras in Artois.*) 
1. A rich tapestry fabric, in which figures and 
scenes are woven in colours. a. A hanging 
screen of this formerly placed round the walls of 
rooms 1598. Also Mg. Also at t rib. 

s. My suit of A. with the story of the Nativity and 
Passion Bacon, a I will ensconce mee behinde the A. 
Merry IV m. iai. 97. at t rib. Our dim a.- picture of 
these University yean Carlyle. Hence A*rraaed 
tpl. a. covered with a 

Arrasene (xrasf-n). 1881. [f. Arras.] A 
material of wool and silk, used in embroidery. 
| Arrastre (&ra*str*). 1881. [Sp., f. (ult.) L. 
r<i%trum.\ An apparatus for grinding 01 es by 
dragging a heavy stone round on a circular bed. 
Arras-wise, erron . f . arris-wise ; sec A r r i s. 
Array i Ar/i*), v, [M E. aray^e, a. AF. arayer 
* OK. areytr, f. a, ad + *redo (OF. rei, rai, 
tvi), ‘preparation, order '. ] 1. To set or place 

in order of readiness, esp. for battle. Also fig. 
a. Law. To army a panel, a jury 1591. fa. To 
put in order for a purpose ; prepare -1485 ; 
spec, of food -1513; of a house, etc. -14SO. 4. 

To furnish the person with raiment ( — array- 
ment), to attire; note, to dress up with display 
ME. 5. transf. and fig. To attire ME.; to 
adorn, set off 165a, t6. ironically , To give a 

dressing to, thrash; rout -1530; to put into a 
plight, afflict -1600; to disfigure, dirty -1575. 

l This place is. fit. .to a. an host of m«n upon 1576. 
fig. To a. themselves against Science Buckle. 4. 'lake 
vp thy chyldren and nray them 1 523. I drinke, I eate, 
a. my self, and liue Mr as. /nr M. 111. ii. 26. 5. Arraye 

youe withe iuslicc Karl Rivers. Pearld dewarraies 
As yet the virgin-meads 1652. Hence Array 'er, 
one who arrays 1 spec, in Hist. {=* Commissioner of 
A rray.) Arrayment, accoutrement ; Raiment. 

Array ( Ar/> ■) , sb. [ME. arai, aray{e, a. A Fr. 
arai -OF arei [aroi, arroi) ; sea prec."| 1 . Ar- 
rangement in line or ranks, esp. martial order. 
Also fig. ta. A display of military force -1553. 
3. The calling forth of a military force, as the 
militia, etc. 1640. 4. concr. A military force 

Hist . The militia of a county or city 1643 5. 

An imposing series 1814, 6. Law The order 

of impanelling a jury; the panel 1579. 7. A 

state of special preparation, as for war, festivi- 
ties. etc. Now poet . ME. +8. Flight; state of 
affairs -15^8. 9. Outfit, attire. Now poet. ME. 

A\sa fig. and transf. 

1. Place thy men-at-arms In battle Vay Greene. 
Wedged together in the closest a. Gibbon. . 3. The 
form of the Corn miss ion of A rray was settled inpatlia- 
ment anno 5 Hen. 4. Tomlins. 4. The uhofe a. of 
the city of London was under arms Macau lay. 5. An 
a. of powerful Doric cities Grote. & The Jurors 
names are ranked in the panuel one vnder another, 
which .ranking . is called the a. Coke. 7. To be red y 
in their inoost defensible arrays 1484. In evil array : 
in a had condition. 9. Thou Wolfe In Sheepes a. 
Shaks. Hence Array* al, muster of a force ; array 
+Arrea*r, adv. [ME. art re, a. O F. artre (m od . 
arriire) : — Merovingian L. ad retro. ] Back- 
ward -1591; behind -1600; overdue (now in 
arrear) -1768. 

Arrear (ArT«M), sb. ME. [The prec. adv. 
used ah sol. : ' that which is behind ’ \ L In 
arrear 1. Backward. In arrear of : behind 
184*;. a. Behind in the discharge of duties or 
liabilities. Cl Arrear age x6ai. So /* ar- 
rears . 

a 1 am two sr three letters in a. A. Knox. 

IL Without in 1. The rear, esp of a train 
or procession [arch.) 16 27. ta. A portion held 
back 1768. 3. That wherein one has fallen be- 

hind; esp. a debt remaining unpaid 1658; in pi. 
outstanding liabilities; debts 1648. 

3. To you 1 owe a long a. of thanks Dickens. To 
pay the late Arrears of the Army 1648. Hence fAr- 
re*ar v. to keep back I intr. to fall back, retreat. 

Arrearage (kri^redg). [ME. arer- f a. OF. 
areragt, f. arert\ cf. avant-age Advantage.] 
ti. Indebtedness, debt -1637 With pi. In ar- 
rearages : in arrears -1649. a.gsr State of 
being in arrear 1576. 3. concr. That which is 

in arrear ; an outstanding balance 1466; some- 
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thing still in reserve 1594. 4* pU mAibbax 3. 
ME. 

f Arreaf-guar d, and flArriere-guard. 

1489. [a. Fr. arriire-guarde ; naturalized in 16- 
17th c. , but now spelt partly as Fr. Aphet. as 
ryere-, rere- Rear See also next.] = Rear- 
guard. 

tArreaT-ward. 1589. [f. Arrear adv . + 
Ward, North. F. warde, = Central Fr . guarde, 
garde . ] — prec. 

Arrect, later corrupt f. +Aret v . to impute. 
■fArre'Ct, v . 1539. [t L. arrect- , arrigere .] 
To set upright ; to direct upwards, lift up -1556. 
Arrect (Are *kt) , ppl. a . 1646. [ad. L. ar rec- 
tus ; see prec. ] Set upright, pricked up (as the 
ears of a horse); fig. intent, on the alert. 
tArre*Ctary. [ad. L .arrectarius, f. arrect us. ] 
An upright post. Bp Hall. 

H Arrenda'tor. [mcd.L. f. arrendart =» ar- 
rentarc , f. F. arentrr, arr-\ see A K RE NT.] One 
who rents or farms at a yearly rent. 
Arrenotokous (wr/hp a. 1877. [f. 

Gr. biftprjv + -tokos J U.sed of the partheno- 
genetic females which produce male young. 
Hence Arreno'toky. 

Arrent (,are*nt), v. 1598. [a. F. arrenter , 
f. d + rente Rent. ] To let out or farm at a rent ; 
spec, to allow the enclosure of forest land ' with 
a low hedge and small ditch ’ under a yearly 
rent. Hence Arre’ntable a Arrentation, 
the action, or privilege, of ai renting. 
tArre-ption. rare . 16 1 a. [i. L . arrept-, arri- 
pere. ] A sudden carrying off -1633. 
fArreptl tious, a. 1641. [f. L. arrepficius , f. 
arrcptus.\ x. Liable to raptures, ecstatic, mad 
-16^6. a. Hastily caught up; hmried 1653 
x. Odd arrcpiiiiious frantic extravagancies Howell. 

Arrest (&re*st\ v. ME. [a. OF. arester:— 
late L. adrestare ] ti. intr. To stop -1483; 
to stay, rest -1538. a. trans . (and refi.) To 
cause to stop; to stop the course of (a person 
or animal, a thing in motion, motion, etc.) 
ME 1 * 3 . refi To stop (Fr. farriter); to 
tarry -1563. +4. trim r. and refi . To keep 

our minds, ourselves, fixed upon -1667. 5. 

gen. To catch, lay hold upon ( Obs . exc. fig.) 
1481. 6. esp. To lay hold upon, or appre- 

hend by legal authority M E ; transf. of pro- 
perty (now only in Sc. and Admiralty I .aw) 
1598 7- fiC- To take as security 1588. 8. 

trans To catch and fix (the sight, attention, 
etc.) 1814; to catch and fix the attention of (a 
person) 1835. 1 [ tatachr To wrest 1593. 

a. In the pursuit of greatness he was nevrr arrested 
by the scruples of justice Gibbon. Its progress is ar- 
rested 1879. To arrest judgement', to stay proceed- 
ings, after a verdict, on the ground of error. ^ 4. We 
may a. our thoughts upon the divine mercies Jbr. 
Taylor. 5. We cannot a. sunsets Ruskin. 6. I A. 
thee of High Treason Hen. VIII , 1 i. 201. The Roe- 
cliff was arrested in a cause of collision 1869. 7. We 
a. your word L.LJ .. 11. L 160. Meas.for M. 11. iv. 134 
8. Arrested and held by the interest of the story Mac- 
heady. Hence Arre’stable a. Arresta'tion, stop- 
ping; apprehension by legal authority (more or less 
Kr.i. Arre*ated///. a. stopped ; seized by legal war. 
rant. Arrestee, the person in whose hands property 
is attached by arrestment (see Arrestment 3), Ar- 
rester, he who or that which arrests, esp. by legal 
authority; Sc. Law, one who uses Arrestment 'more 
formally Arrestor). Arresting vbL sb. stopping ; 
apprehending by legal authority : fipLa. that arrests 
the attention. Arre*stingly adv 
Arrest (Are'st), sb\ ME. [a. OF. arestc 
stoppage, and arest act of arresting. ) ti. The 
act of standing still ; stoppage, halt, delay 
-1598; continuance; abiding-place ME. only, 
a. The act of stopping anything in its course; 
stoppage, check ME. 3. The act of laying 
hold of; seizure (lit. and fig.) ME 4. spec 
The apprehending of one s person, in order to 
l>e forthcoming to answer an alleged or sus- 
I>ected crime 1440. 5. Custody, imprison- 

ment. Also fig : ME. transf. Of a ship 1848. 
tfl. A judgement, decree, order, or sentence 
[prop. Fr. ; now arrtt). Also fig. -1731. 

x. t In arrest \ in rest, as a lance. iAt arrest t at 
attention. a. Soma Checke or A. In their Fortunes 
Bacon. An a. of the vital processes (mod .1 Arrest 
of Judgement : see Arrest v. 9 (quota). 3. The first 
arrests of sleep Lamb. 5. The Forty hath decreed a 
month’s a. Byron, l/naer (an) arrest: under legal 
restraint, arrested. 6. He sends out Arrests On For- 
tinbras, which he (in breife] obeyes HarnL. il ii. 67. 


ARRIVE 

Arrest* sb . 1 ? Obs. 1639. [a. F. aresta L. 
arista ; seeARtTE,] x« Mangy tumours or 
the hind-legs of a horse ; called also rat-tails. 
a. in fl . : The small bones of a fish. 

Arresttve l&re’stiv), a. 1850. [f. Arrefi 
v. +-IVE.1 x. Tending to arrest, arresting a. 
Gram, l/sed of conjunctions such as but 1863. 
Arrestment (ftre*stment). 1474. [a. OF. 

arestement [a r rite ment ) ; see ARREST v. and 
-ment. 1 x. The action of stopping; concr . 
the result of stopping 1836. a. Apprehension 
of a person by legal authority. (Chiefly Sc. ) 
Alsoyf/. 1474. 3. Seizure of property by au- 

thority of law ; attachment. Esp. in Sc. Law. 
‘A process by which a creditor may attach 
money or moveable property, which a third 
parly holds for behoof of his debtor' 1581. 

|| Arrfit (Are*, &re*t). 1650. [Fr. OF. arest, 
f. arester, now arriter . ] ■» ARREST sb . 1 6. 

H Arrha («*r&). TI. 1573. [L. arr(h)a, 
also arr[h)abo, a. Gr. dppalSwv. See Liddell 
and Scott. Cf. Arles.] Earnest -money, a part 
of Hie put chase-money given to bind a bargain; 
Mg. •’ pledge. Hence A*rrhal a. 

Arrbizal (&rdi zfil),a. Also arhr. 1880. 

| f. Gr. a t fk(u. ) Hot. Bootless, var. Arrhl'zoua. 
Arrhythmic, -al (ari*|>mik, -il), a. Also 
arh% 1880. [ A-pref. 14.) Not rhythmic; \pec. 
in Hath, of the pulse. Hence Arrhytlimlcally 
adv. var Arrhythmoua. 

Arrhythmy (as-njimi). 1844. [ad. Gt. d p- 
pvBfiia.J Want of rhythm or measure. 

Arrlae (irei d), v. 1599. (ad. L. arridere.') 
tx. To smile at, laugh at, scorn -1656. a. To 
gratify. ? Obs. 1599. 

a Hi* humour arrides me exceedingly R, Jons. 
Hence ^Arri*dent a. smiling; gratifying. 

|| Arriere (aryf*r). Mod.Fr. form of Ar rear 
(OF. are re), used in combs., partly refash. 

arrlere-baud [cf. ARUli'.KK-BAN J, a rear-divi- 
sion of an army ; -fee or fief, a sub-fief ; -aupper 
(also Kear-Supper), a late supper , f-teuaut, 
the tenant of a mesne lord, a sub-tenant ; f-vaa- 
aal, the holder of an arrierc-fiet 
|| AjTiere-ban(8e*riaj-bfien,ary^r-barr). 1533. 
fa. F. f for +dri-ban, hart-ban , f. OHG. han 
host + ban Older under penalty. In pop. ety- 
raol. ari - became anere, arribre, variously in- 
terpreted. In Eng. perverted to arrear rear- 
band, arrear<fan.\ prop. The order of a (Frank- 
ish or French) king summoning his vassals to 
the military service due by holders of fiefs ; the 
body of vassals thus summoned or liable to be 
summoned. Corruptly . the summoning of the 
a mire-vassals. 

|| Arriere-pensee (ary^paAs*). 1834. [F., 

' behind thought '.] Mental reservation. 

Arris (ce* ris). 1677. [Corrupt f. F. areste 
(mod. arite ) ; see ArGte. | The sharp edge 
formed by the angular contact of two plane or 
curved surfaces; e.g. the edges of a prism, or 
those that separate the flutings in a Doric 
column, var. Aria, dial. Arridge. 

Comb . : a.. fillet, a piece of timber of a triangular 
section, used to ^ai^e the slates against a chimney- 
shaft or a wall; -gutter, a V-shaped wooden gutter 
fixed to the eaves of a building ; -waya, -wlae ado. 
ridge-wuse. 

Ar(r)ish (ae-rif). Also erBh. 1597. [Dial, 
var of Eddish. J Stubble j a stubbie-field. 
fArrivage. ME. [a. OF. anvage late L. 
nrribaticum for adripaticum, f. ad n pa re; see 
Arrive v. On g accented arrivage.] 1. 
Landing, arrival -1627; a landing-place -154R. 

3. That which befalls one 1603. 

Arrival (Arei *vftl). ME. [a. AF. arrivaills, 
f. arriver ; see Arrive tl] x. The coming to 
shore, landing. 9. gen. The act of arriving (see 
Arrive v , 4) 1518; transf. of things 271a. 3 . 

1 he coming to a position, state of mind, etc. 

4. One that arrives 01 has arrived 1847. 

*. They set apart the sixth day of Augnst^afler their 
a., for fasting and prayer C. Mather, a. Demand of 
yonder Champion The cause of his airmail beere in 
Armes Rick. II, L UL 8. a For arrival 1 (acargo) to 
be delivered when the ship arrives. 

tArri'vance. 1604. [f. Arrive v .] The 

act or fact of arriving; arrivals -1646. 

Arrive (toFv), v. ME. [a. OF. arivtr, 
cogn. w. late L. arribare ; — adrifart * ad 
ripam appellere .] 2. To tbring, or come to 


«e (man), a (pass), an (load), v (cat), f (Fr. chrf). 9 (evsr). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d# vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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shore or into port ; to land, intr, Of things 
1755. a. trams, (by omission of prep.) To 
oome to, reach [arch.) 1587. ta. To bring, 
convey -1667. 4. intr. To oome to the end of 

a journey, to some definite place, upon the 
scene. Const, at, in, upon, t into, fto. ME. 
transf. Of things 1651. 5. trans. {by omission 

of prep.) To come to, reach ( arch .) 1647. 6. 

intr. To come to as the result of continuous 
effort; to attain, achieve, compass. Const, fto, 
at, \inf. ME. 7. intr. To come to by growth, 
lapse of time, etc.; to reach. Const. T to, at. 
1599. Of time and tempo) al states : To come, 
so as to be present 1748 8. To come about, 

happen 1633; t trans. to happen to -1659. 

t. The sc hype arryvyth at the haven purposyd 1^38. 
Sold to arrive : (a cargo) sold for delivery on arrival 
in port. a. Ere he a. the happy lie Milt. P. L. 11. 

r . 4 Before Harold could actually a. Guo. Eliot. 

policeman arrived upon the scene (modX The 
ladder now arrived Tyndall, a To a. at any 4m ploy- 
ment 1671, at a knowledge of a law of nature 1850, at 
a conclusion H. Spencer. 7. Arrived at years of dis- 
cretion Addison. At length tne hour arrived Smollett. 
8 What they had long hoped would a. Tkenck. 
Hence t Arri ve sb. landing, arrival. Arri'ver. 

H Arroba t&rJu*b&). 1598. [Sp., ad. Arab.] 
x. A weight used in Spain and Sp. America, of 
the standard value of 25 Sp. or 35*36 Eng. 
pounds, but varying loyally. a. A Sp. liquid 
measure, varying from 2*6 to 3*6 gallons 1633. 
Arrogance (ae r^gans). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
arrogant ia ; see Arrogant J The talcing of 
too much upon oneself as one's right ; undue 
assumption of dignity, authority, or knowledge; 
aggressive conceit, presumption, or haughtiness. 
Their a. was soon humbled by misfortune Gibbon. 

Arrogancy (arnfginsi). 1529. [ad. L. arro- 
gantia ; see Arrogant.] The quality or state 
of being arrogant ; ta piece of arrogance -1649. 
Arrogant (srnfgknt), a. (sb.) ME. [a. K., 
ad. L. arrogantem, see Arrogate.] x. Mak- 
ing or implying unwarrantable claims to dignity, 
authority, or knowledge; aggressively conceited 
or haughty, overbearing ta. sb. [*c.. person.] 
-1668. Hence A*rrogant-ly adv., -ness {rare). 

Arrogate (arn?g*»t),i\ 1530. [f. L.arrogat-, 
adr arrogare. See also Adrog ATE. ] x. Rom. 
Law. To adopt as a child. (See Adrogatk.) 
1649. s. 7 'o claim and assume as a right that 
to which one is not entitled; to appropriate 
without just reason, or through self-conceit, in- 
solence, or haughtiness. Const, to and re/l. 
from., or simple obj. 1537. 3. To assume with- 
out foundation 1563. 4 . To ascribe to (another) 

without lust reason 1605. 

a. To themselves all Rlory a., to God give none 
Milt. /*. R. iv. 315. And a. a praise that is not ours 
Rows. 4. To antiquity we a. many things, to our- 
selves nothing Colbridck. Hence ATroga tingly 
adv A'rrogator, one who adrogatesi one who 
advances pretentious claims. 

Arrogatlon (semg^i-Jan). 1590. [ad. L. ar- 
rogationem\ see Arrogate. | 1. Adroga- 

tion. 2. Unwarrantable assumption 1594. 
||Arrondi (ardhdf \ ppl. a. 1727. [ F r. J Her. 
Rounded (by shading), as parts of a coat of arms. 

f Arron dlssement (ftrJhdxs,mah). 1807. 
Fr,, f. arrondiss -, at rondir.] 1. The net ion of 
rounding off an outline [rare) 1815. a. An ad- 
ministrative sub-division of a French depart- 
ment 1807. 

fArrou-nd, v. 1625. [Ar- prej J] To flow 
round -165a. 

fArroU'Se, v. 1480. [a. F. arrouser , mod. 
arroser: — L. adrorare , f. ad ros, tor* (Brachet ).] 
To bedew, sprinkle, water -1635. 

Arrow (arr*a\ sb. [OE. earh for ark — 
OTeut. arhiuo- neut, and ant* for arhwt \ — 
*arhwSn weak fem. ; prob. ' the thing belonging 
to the bow*, arhzo being cogn. w. U arquus, 
arcus. Rare in OE.] 1. A slender pointed mis- 
sile shot from a bow, usu. feathered and barbed; 
occ. used of a bolt , or quarrel. Also fig. a. 
Surveying. An iron pin (orig. a real arrow) 
used to stick In the ground at tne end of a chain 
1753. 8* Anything arrow-shaped 1834. 4. The 
constellation Sagitta X737. +5. Geotn. The sa- 

e 'tta, or versed sine or an arc -1751. 8. The 

idinr shoot of a plant or tree 1580, 7. Fortif. 

A work in communication with the covert-way, 
placed nt the salient angle of the glacis 1816. 

*. 1 will shoot three arrowes. .as though I shot at a 


mark's z Sam. xx. so. fig. The Sliugs and Arrowes 
of outragious Fortune Haml, lit. L $8. 3. The spire 
ia surmounted by an a. (mod.). A The cane-fiekls 
then in a. 1833 

Comb. ; a~ 4 oop, -Slit, a narrow loop-hole or slit for 
shifting through ; -plant, a species of pine j -amlth, 
a maker of iron arrow-beads; >Bn&ke, A conti as 
jaculus ; -stitch, the triangular stitch used in secur- 
ing the ends of whalebone in stays : t-Stone, a be- 
lemnitet -wise, adv. Brostd Arrow, lit. one hav- 
ing a broad arrow*head ; the arrow-head-shaped mark, 
used by the British Board of Ordnance, and placed on 
government stores 1 in Her. -- Phf.on. Hence A*rrow 
v. to shoot arrows (rare); to shoot into blossom, as the 
sugar-cane. A’rrowed a. poet, made into an a. ; pro- 
vided with arrows. 

Arrow, vulgar corruption of e'er a 9 ever a. 
A *rr ow-grass. 1792. Eng. name of the 
endogenous genus Trtglochin , referring to the 
3-bnrbed appearance of the burst capsule. 
A-rrow-head. 1483. x. The pointed part 
of an arrow, made separately from the shaft ; 
cep. those of flint, jade, etc., as elf-arrows, found 
among prehistoric remains. 2. Broad arrow- 
head. a. prop, a kind of arrow-head. b. trans / . 
= Broad Arrow, c. fig. Any mark like these 
1865. 3. A direction-mark 1836. 4. Bot. The 

genus Sagittaria, of which S. sagxttifolia has 
arrow-head -shaped leaves 1597. attnb. 1875. 
Hence A*rrow-hea ded a. shaped like an arrow- 
head; spec . — Cuneiform. 

A-rrow-root. 1696. [So named because 
used to absorb poison from wounds made by 
poisoned arrows.] x. Bot. A plant; orig. Mo- 
ran ta armndinocea, a herb with fleshy tuberous 
rhizomes, found in the West Indian Isles; also, 
other species of Maranta. a. Comm. A puie 
nutritious starch, prepared from the tul>ers of 
Maranta (and from many other plants) 18x1 
3. The food prepared from this starch 1848. 
Airow-wood. 1848. An American name 
for species of Viburnum ( l r . dentatum, pube- 
scens, etc.) with long straight stems used by the 
Indians for the shafts of their arrows. 

Arrowy (8rT<?u,n t *. 1637. [f. Arrow + -y.] 
Consisting of, or abounding in, arrows 1671. 
a. Like an arrow, in shape, motion, etc. 1637. 

1. Sharp sleet of a. showers Milt. P. R. hi. 324. a. 
A minarets 1877, Rhone Byron. A words, each one 
hitting its mark Geo. Eliot. 

II Arroyo ^Aror*) 1850. [Sp.s— OSp.arrogio, 
med.L. arrogium. ] A rivulet or stream; hence, 
the bed of a stream, a gully, {in l/.S.) 

‘Any ( ae*ri). 1874. [Vulgar for Harry.] 
Used humorously for : A low-bred fellow (who 
‘ drops his h ' s ') of lively temper and manners. 
Hence 'ATryiah a. vulgarly jovial. 

Arse ( 5 js). Ohs. in polite nse. [Com. Tent. : 
cogn. w. Gr. oppas , m opoot.] The fundament, 
buttocks, or rump of an animal OE.; transf. or 
‘ r . the bottom; the fag end, toil ME. 




ir. Arse upwards: in good luck. 

Comb . : fa.-foot, a dah( hick, or penguin ; -gut, the 
rectum, also fig. 1 -smart, the plant Water-pepper 
(Polygonum Hydro/iper) ; f-ward adv. and a. back, 
ward { perverse, perversely 1 whence t-wardly adv . 

A-rsedine. 147a. [?J A gold -coloured alloy 
of copper and zinc; ' Dutch gold 

Arsen- (a-iBcn), short for Arsenic, used 1. 
in Comb., as in Arsen-dimethyl, As*(CH,L. a. 
in derivatives, with var. Arseni- (aJs/’ni). 

A'raenate or Arse'niate# a salt of arsenic acid, 
e. g. Sodium arsenate. A*r»enetted ppl. a. 
combined chemically with arsenic. Ax-ae'xxiate 
a. mixed or treated with arsenic {rare). Arse*- 
nlated ppl. a. — arseniate. ATsenlde, a pri- 
mary combination of arsenic with another ele- 
ment, or an organic radical. A'rsenite, a salt 
of arsenious acid, as Arscnit t of lead , etc.; 
Min. a* arsenolite {see Arseno-). 

Arsenal (iMs/hftl). 1506. [a. It. ar%e- ar- 
settale. The original Is Arab, ddr affind'ah, 
workshop, represented by Rom. darstna, whence 
arsena (with d dropped). The final -ale, -al 
is It. or Sp.] x. A dock equipped for the re- 
ception, construction, and repair of ships; a 
dockyard. Hist . a. A public establishment for 
the manufacture and storage, or for the storage 
alone, of arms and ammunition 1579. Also fig. 
Arsenate, -etted, -i&te, etc. ; tee Arsen-. 

Arsenic [a xsnik). sb. ME. [a. OF- a<L L. 
arsenicum , A Or. a paevuebv (apperw 6 u ) 9 fcdj. 
newt. 4 masculine, male', used subst.] t. Name 


of a chemical element, and of some of its com- 
pounds, which are strong poisons, ta. orig. 
Yellow Arsenic or OR PI MENT, the trisulphide 
of arsenic (AsaSs) -1634* tb. Red Arsenic or RE- 
ALGAR, the disulphtde (AsgSg), the oarbapdinj of 
the Greeks -1751. c. in pop. use : White Ar- 
senic, the trioxide of arsenic (As,O a ), native (as 
arsenolite) and manufactured 1605. d. Chem. 
and Min. The element : a brittle semi -metallic 
substance, steel-grey, crystallizing in 1 hombohe- 
drons, and volaulising without fusion, with an 
odour of garlic. It links metals and non-metals, 
Symbol As. 1812. fig. Poison 159& a. alt rib. 
— Of arsenic, arsemod. Arsenic bloom, a tri- 
oxide in native crystals. A r seme glass, the same 
in a vitreous mass obtained from the powder by 
re-subli mation. 

I 1. C. Plows re of a . : the trioxide of a. sublimed. 

Arsenic (ajse-nik), a. x8oi. [f. the sb.] 
Chem . Of or belonging to arsenic ; in Chem. 
combining as a pentad. A runic anhydride— ar- 
senic pent oxide. 

Arsenic- (axse-nik), in derivation ; as in 
Arse*nicane, Davy's name for arsenious chlo- 
ride. Arae*nicate v. to mix or treat with ar- 
senic. Arse’nicated ppl. a . Arse'niclem, dis- 
ease produced by arsenic, also called Arseni •- 
axis. Arse *nicite, Mtn. — PiiARMACOLTTE. 
Arae*nlcftxed ppl. a. treated or impregnated with 
arsenic. Araenlco'phagy, Med. tne eating of 
arsenic, as by the Tyrolese. 

Arsenical fajse'nik&l), a. 1605. [f. L. at- 
sen icum + - \L ,] Of, of the nature of, or contain- 
ing arsenic ; pertaining to or effected by arsenic. 
Arsenide, 4 te; see Arsen-. 

Arsenio- (ajs/-ui^ ), comb, form of next, as 
in arse-nio-ai'derite, a fibrous yellowish-brown 
mineral, containing arsenic acid, sesquioxide 
of iron, and lime. 

Arsenious (aim mi as), a. 1818. [f. Ar- 
senic) + -IOUS. j Of the nature of, or contain- 
ing, arsenic; in Chem. applied to compounds 
in which arsenic combines as a triad, as Arse- 
nious oxide, var. A'rscnona 
Arseniuret (aise-niuret). 1834. [cf. sul- 
pha ret. j Chem. Replaced by Arsenide. 

Hence Arse -niurettedtf. combined with arsenic, 
chiefly in Arseniuretted hydrogen . for which 
Watts uses arsenttUd (sec Arsen-). 

Arseno- (i-Jiin*), comb. f. Arsenic, arse- 
nous (see Arsenious), in comps, and derivs. 

A rsenocro'cite — arseniosiderite (see Arse- 
Nio). Araemolite f Gr. Aider], white arsenic as 
a native mineral (Dana). AneaopyTiU [Gr. 
nvpi-rrjs 1 , native arsenio- sulphide of iron, called 
also Mispickel (Dana). 

||Arsheen(ajJ 3 rn). 1734. [Russ.] A measure 
of length used in Russia and Turkey. 

Arsine (kusain). [f. Ars(enic) + -ink, after 
amine. J Chem. A compound having the struc- 
ture of an amine, with arsenic instead of nitro- 
gen ; i. e. Arseniuretted hydrogen (AsH a ), and 
any derivative such as Trimethyl arsine 
(Cl I a )jAs. Hence Aralnic a. 

|| Arsis (k-jsis). ME. [L., a. Gr. alpeiv. 

Explained variously} in Gr., * the raising of the 
foot in beating time * (Liddell And Scott) ; or 
perh. ‘ the raising of the voice to a higher pitch ' 
(A. T. Ellis). In Intin, the raising of the voice 
on tne first syllable of a metrical foot ] x. (See 
above.) a. In mod. use : The strong syllable 
in Eng. metre, the strong note in barred music, 
thus identical with the mod. meaning of L. ictus 
lid- In Mus. Per arsin : By descent of 
voice or sound from higher to lower pitch. 
?Obs. 1706. 

Arsmetik, -trie, -trik,obs.ff. A r ithmetic. 
[A-rsmetry. 1594. Corruption of arsme- 
trtek, after geometry . 

f A*rson L ME. [a. OF. aram (also arckon) 
: — late L. arcionem , f. arcus. ) x. A saddle- 
bow -1623. a. Occ., a saddle -146a 
Arson (k-isan). 1680. [a. OF. late L. ar- 
sionem , f. art-, ardcre.] The act of wilfully 
and maliciously setting fire to another man's 
house, ship, forest, etc. ; or to one's own, when 
insured, with intent to defraud the insurers. 
A-rsy-veTRy. 06 s, in polite use, 1539. p 
Arse^A + L. wrrtw.] adv. Badxside foremost; 


6 (Gcr. Kbln), 6 (Fr, pe*), U (Gcr. Mailer), u (Fr, dime), § (cirri), c (e#) (there). / (3) (im), { (Fr. tore). 8 (to, ton, earth). 
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perversely, preposterously, adj. Contrary, pre- 
posterous 1650. 

Art (kit), sb . ME. [a. OF. t— L. artem , prob. 
f. ar- to fit. The OF. ars, nom. (sing, and pi.), 
was also used.] L Skill. Sing, art; no pi. 1. 
gen. Skill as the result of knowledge and prac- 
tice. a. Human skill (opp. to nature) M E. 
8. The learning of the schools ; see II. x. 
fa. spec. The tritium, or any of Its subjects 
-1573. b. gen. Learning, science (arch.) 1588. 
+4. spec. Technical or professional skill -1677. 
5. The application of skill to subjects of taste, 
as poetry, music, etc. ; esp . in mod. use : Per- 
fection of workmanship or execution as an ob- 
ject in tself 1620. 6. Skill applied to the arts 

of imitation and design. Painting , Architecture, 
etc. ; the cultivation of these in its principles, 
practice, and results. (The most usual mod. 
sense of art when used simply.) 1668. 

1. Gold*, or ttluer, or stone grauen l»y arte, and mans 
deuice Acts xvii. 99. a. A. may err, but nature cannot 
miss Dkyden. 3. b. So vast is a., so narrow human 
wit Pore. Wards or terms 0/ art : words peculiar to 
a particular art or pursuit. . 5 A. more frequently 
appears in fiddling and dancing, then in noble deeds 
1675. We mean by a. . .also a law of pure and flawless 
workmanship M. Arnold. 6. Sacred and Legendary 
A Mrs Jameson {.title). 

IL Anything wherein skill raav be attained. 
Sing, an art', pi. arts . 1 . Chieny in pi. Cer- 
tain branches of learning, which are of the na- 
ture of instruments for more advanced studies, 
or for the work of life. Applied in the Middle 
Ages to the trivium (containing grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric), and the quadrivium (con- 
taining arithmetic, geometry, music , and astro- 
nomy) ; called also the free or liberal arts. Hence 
the ? faculty ’ of arts in the Universities* and the 
degrees of J Bachelor ' and ' Master of Arts '. 
^sing. Any one of these subjects. M E. only. a. A 
body of rules for practice. Often opp. to science. 
1489. esp. A craft, business, or profession M E. ; 
a guild of craftsman 183a. 3. An occupation 

in which skill is employed to gratify taste or 
produce what is beautiful 1597. 4. An acquired 

faculty of any kind; a knack 1637. 

1. He being a Master in all the seuen liberall Arts, 
is not so ignorant in grammar Fulkb. a. So that the 
Arte and Praotique part of Life must be the Mistresse 
to this Theorique Hen. 51. 3. The Arts (speci- 

fically) = the Fine Arts. 

III. Conduct. Studied conduct or action ; 
address; artfulness 1600; an artful device ; wile, 
trick, etc. (chiefly in pi.) 1597. 

Phrases: Art and part {Sc. Law and gen.) t orig. 
to be concerned in ( either ) by art (in contriving it), or 
by part (taken in executing it) : whence, to have art 
or (and) part in ; corruptly To be art or part in {be for 
have , or™ to be of art, etc. in ) ; To be an and part in : 
to be accessary in both ways, or, loosely , to be acces- 
sary. Industrial, mechanical, useful arts : those in 
which the hands and body are more concerned than the 
mind. Ftne Arts : see Fin* art. 

Comb. 1. passing into adj. a. == produced by an 
artist, composed with conscious artistry: said esp. of 
poetry and music, opp. iopopularox folk } as a. ballad , 
song', b. =■ designed to produce an artistic effect, as 
a. china, needlework, pottery, s. a. Union, an asso- 
ciation for promoting the arts, esp. the arts of design. 
+A*rt, v . 1 ME. [ad. L. artare, f. art us. J To 
cramp, limit -1490; to constrain to do -1553. 

+ Art, v* 160a. [f. Artj^.J 1. To instruct 
in arts, or in an art 1660. 9. To artificialize 

(rare) 1627. 3. To obtain by art (rare) 1602. 

4. phr. To art it : to use art or artifice -2655. 

Art (Slit, kit, *xt), w.3 and sing. pres. ind. 
of Be, part of the orig. substantive vb.; cf. Am. 
Artexnisla (aitfmi*zi&). ME [L., a. Or. 
Aprefuota, f/Aprepts.] Dot . A genus of plants 
(N.O. Composite), of bitter or aromatic taste, 
including the Common Wormwood, Mug wort, 
and Southernwood. 

•f-ATter. 1622. [a.OF.ar/rr.J Awood-worm. 
+Arte*riac. 1661. [ad. L. arteriacus , Gr. 
dprrjptand s ; see Artery. J adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to the windpipe- sb. A remedy for disease 
of the windpipe. 

Arterial (aJtl^rial), «. 1541. [a. F .artirial, 
mod. artiritl ; see Artery.] x. Of, or of the 
nature of, an artery, a. Resembling an artery 
In having a main channel and branches ; esp. 
of main roads or lines of transport 1831. 

t. The scarlet blood is commonly known as a. Hux- 
ley. a. Arterial drainage : a system of drains rami- 
fying like an artery. (A term objected to on the ground 


of the direction of the flow.) var. Arte*rious. Hence 
Arte*rialise v. to convert venous into a ; (blood) by 
exposure to oxygen in the lungs ; to furnish with an 
a. system. Arte riallz&'tion, arierialuing. 
Arterio- (ajtl*'ru7, [a. Gr. dprrjpiu -J, comb, 
f. Artery, Arterial. 

arterio-grapby [Gr. -ypatpta], systematic de- 
scription of the arteries; -logy [Gr. -Aorta], 
scientific study of, or a treatise upon, the ar- 
teries; -tomy [Gr. -Topla], cutting into or open- 
ing an artery, esp. for blood-letting; that part 
of anatomy which treats of the dissection of 
arteries; whence -tomiat. 

Arte-riole. 1839. [ad. mod. L. arteriola y 
dim. of arteria.) A minute or ultimate artery. 

|| Arteritis (aiterai-tis). 1836. [f. L. arteria + 
-ITIS. ] Path . Inflammation of an artery. 

Artery (a-Jtari), sb. ME. [ad. L. arteria, 
a. Gr., prob. f. alp* tv (cf. Aorta); at one time 
referred to drip.) fx. The trachea or wind- 
pipe. (L. arteria aspera.) -x66x. a. One of 
the tubes forming part of the system of vessels 
by which the blood is conveyed from the heart 
M E. Also attrib . Also fg. 8- Irons f. A main 
channel in a ramifying system of communica- 
tion i860. +4. A ligament -1058. 

Among the ancients, the arteries were regarded a* 
air-ducts, ramifying from the trachea. Medieval 
writers supposed (hem to contain ‘spiritual blood’, 
or 1 vital spirits* (cf. Animal Spirits), an error winch 
survived Harvey’s discovery for some time. 

s. (The Lungs] . . through the Artire, throat and 
mouth, maketh the voice Bacon Sylva I 199. a Ihe 

S reat arteries of inland commerce Maury. Hence 
LTtery v. to furnish with, or as if with, arteries 
Artesian (aJtf*3&n), a. 1830. [ad. F, ar- 
ids ten, f. OF. Artcis, now Artois.] Of or per- 
taining to Artois, or resembling the wells first 
made there, in which a perpendicular boring 
into a synclinal fold of the strata produces a 
constant supply of water rising spontaneously. 
Artful (aMtful), a. 1613. [f. Art j^.] +i. 

Learned, wise -1681. a. Having practical skill ; 
dexterous, clever (arch.) 1097. 3. Skilful in 

adapting means to ends, adroit; whence, wily; 
crafty, deceitful 1739. 4. Performed according 

to the rules of art ; artistic (atch.) 1615. ft- 
Produced by art, artificial (opp. to natural) 
1706. 6. Of actions, etc. : Skilfully adapted 

for a purpose; whence, cunning, crafty 1705. 

a. A. hands Pop*. 3. A. and designing men Bkwick. 
4. Thyrsi* ! whose a. strains have oft delayed '1 he 
huddling brook Milt. Contus 494. 3 The a. distresses 
ofa romance 1770. 6. This is a very a. dodge Dickens. 

Hence A’rtfully adv. with skill; craftily 1 -ness. 
Arthritic (ai)m*tik), a. (sb.) [ME .artetyke, 
orig. a. OF. artetique, corrupt ad. E.arthrttuus, 
a. Gr., f. dpOpov. ] x. Of or pertaining to diseased 
joints; spec, gouty, ta. Good against gout, etc. 
-1752. 3. sb. ta. Gout. b. A gouty person. M E. 

Arthri-tical, a. (sb.) ? Obs. 1528. [f. prec.] 
1. * prec ta. Of the nature of a joint X646. 
t3- sb. A remedy for affections of the joints 1671. 
II Arthritis (njjirartis). 1544. [a. Gr., f. dp- 
Opov.] Path. Inflammation of the joints; spec. 
gout. Hence A*rthritl«m, the disposition in 
which affections of the joints nre liable to occur. 
Arthro-, comb. f. Gr. dpOpov joint. 
Arthro-dynic [Gr. Mvij J a.. Path, of or per- 
taining to Arthroiynia , i. e. pain in the joints, 
chronic rheumatism; -graphy [Gr. -y paqda], 
systematic description of the joints; -pathy 
[Gr. -ndOtta], painful affection of the joints ; 
ll-sia fmod.L.] = Arthritis; -sia [L., a,Gr.], 
connexion by a joint; -atome [Gr. ordpa], the 
mouth of the Artkropoda (L. Agassiz) ; -zoic 
[Gr. fuitfiV) a., Zool . the sixth series of the 
Metazoa (Huxley). 

|| Arthrodia (ajjnJu dik). 1634. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. f f. dpOplobrj r.J Pkys. Articulation in which 
the surfaces of the bones are either plane, or 
but slightly convex and concave respectively; 
e.g. the shoulder-joint. Hence Arthro’dial, 
Arthro'dic adjs , 

Arthrology (aij>rjrlddgi). 1644. [f. Gr. dp- 
Opov 4- -X0710.] x. A scientific treatise on the 
joints 1859. ta- Unger speech 1644. 

|| Arthropods (axprypAdk), sb. pi. 1870. 
[mod L., f. Gr. dpOpov + *ou* (iroft-). Sing, 
arthropod ; also pi. -pod*.] Zool. Animals with 
! jointed feet; a name for the more highly or- 


ganized Annulosa or Articulara, comprising 
Insects, Spiders, Crustacea, and Myriapoda, in 
respect of their antennae, wings, or legs. Hence 
Arthro*podal» Arthro'podooa adjs. of or be- 
longing to the Artkropoda . 

Artiad (5*Jti,Ad). 1870. [f. Gr. d/mo».] 
('hem. An element or radical of even equiva- 
lence, e. g. a dyad or tedrad. 

Artichoke i&’jti|tj*uk). 153*. north. 
It. articiocco , arciciocco , ad. OSp., a. Sp. Arab. 
al-kharshdfa*BAr?fo. al-kharshuf.] 1. A com- 
posite plant ( Cynara Scolymus), allied to the 
thistles; Its eatable parts are the fleshy bases of 
the involucral leaves or scales of the flower, and 
its receptacle when freed from the bristles, etc. 
AlsoyS^. 9. Jerusalem Artichoke : a species 
of Sunflower (Helianthus tuberosus), having 
edible tuberous roots x6ao. 

s. From thia girnsol li. e. In the It. name Cirasole 
Articiocco) we nave made Jerusalem, and from the 
Jerusalem a. we make Palestine soup Peacock. 

Article (ft"jtikT),.r& ME. [a. F.,ad. L. ar- 
ticulus , dim. of artus, f. or- to join; cf. Arm, 
Art.] ti. A joint -1693. 9. A nick of time 

which joins two periods, a juncture; the critical 
moment ME. 3. [cf- L. articulus, the parts 
jointed on; whence// ansf. the component parts.] 
The separate clauses of any summary of faitn 
ME.; ofa statute 1523; each count of an indict- 
ment M li. 4. Each head or point of an agree- 
ment or tieaiy, hence a. its pi. a formal agree- 
ment ME. b. Terms, conditions (arch.) 1650 
t 5 . A clause in a will; a legacy -1761. 6 . gen. 

A paragraph, section, or distinct item ME. . 7. 
A literary composition in a journal, magazine, 
encyclopaedia, etc., but treating a topic inde- 
pendently 1712. t8. A particular piece of busi- 

ness, a matter, or concern; a subject -1793; an 
item in an account, list, etc. -1774- 8 * A dis- 

tinct part or port on; apiece, a particular 1741. 
10. elhpt. ( = article of trade, etc.) : A commo- 
dity ; a piece of goods or property, etc. 1804. 
ti 1. Arithtn. The number 10; each round num- 
ber between units and hundreds -1751. 19. 

Grant. A name for the adjs. a, an, the 1530. 

a. In the A. of the Selling of the Sun »66j. In the 
article 0 / death Bp. Nkwton. a. The Thirty-nine 
Articles [of the Church of England) Brougham. The 
famous ael of the six articles in the Year, 15 w C. M .Let. 
to Curat. Lord* of the Articles : Sc. II 1st. a stand- 
ing committee of the Scottish Parliament, who drafted 
and prepared the measures submitted to the Hou^e. 
The Article* of War: regulations made for the 
government of the military and naval forces of GrcAt 
Britain and the United State*. And charge him with 
what articles they lusted Fox*. 4- Articles of Sepa- 
ration Fielding, of capitulation Wbllington. Artu 
cles of Apprenticeship \ terms of agreement between 
an apprentice and his employer. A rticles of Associa- 
tion : rules, conditions, etc., upon which a commercial 
agreement is founded. 7. Charles Lamb's articles, 
signed ‘ Elia ' 18-s. Leading articles Thackeray. 8. 
A soul 0/ great a. ( = moment) Hand. v. iL iaa. 
Wealth, which is the great A. of Life Steele. In the 
article of : under the head of. 9 .An article of : * 
thing coming under the head oC 10. Lady Selina was 
just the a. he wished for i6j,6w 

Article (aviiik’l), v. 1447. [f. prec.j +1. 
trans. To formulate in articles, specify ; with 
cl., to state that -1592. 9. To set forth in 

articles against 1494 ; absol. to bring charges 
against 1530. 3* absol. To indict 1604. T4. 

To arrange by treaty, or stipulations, trans. 
-1682; intr. with subord. cl. or inf. -1762 ; also 
with (a person), for (a thing) -1770. ft. To 
bind by articles of apprenticeship x8ao. 6. 
To furnish with aiticles (of faith) (rare) 1896. 

a. All hi*.. follies were articled again*! bim Jer. 
Taylor. The Ix>rds . . began . . to a. against the Pro- 
tector 1611. 3. Articled for an ecclesiastical offence 

ibe«8. 4. I will a. with them to do so Whley. g. 
Articled loan attorney iSzo. Hence A*rtlcled/^ 4 a. 
(in senses 1, 5, 6). A'rticler, one who draws up 
articles or charges. 

Articular (aiti‘ki 01 &i), a. ME. [ad. L. 

ariicularis, f. articulus ; ice ARTICLE. J x. 

Of, or pertaining to, the joints, var. Artl'cu* 
lary. 9. Gram. Of the nature of an Article 
(sb. xa) 1750. Hence tArtt’cnlarly adv. article 
by article. 

|i Articulate. (aiti kiftlJi’tiU, sb. pL 1834. [L., 
adj. pi. neut. (sc. animalia J.) Zool. Cuvier's 
third great subJringdom of animals, embracing 
invertebrate animals with an external skeleton, 
having the body and limbs composed of seg- 
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ARTICULATE 

mants Jointed together, as Insects, Crustacea, 
etc. (Cf. Annuloida, Arthropoda.) 
Articulate (ajti*ki«HA) , a. (x£.) 1 569. [ad. L. 
mrticulatu 5 \ see Article.] i. United by s 
joint 1610; composed ofiointed segments 1607; 
Zool . of the type of the Articulata 1855. 9. 
Distinctly jointed or marked 1664. 3. Of sound : 
Divided into distinct and significant parts ; fig. 
speaking intelligibly 1586. 4. Hence transf. : 

Distinct i6a6. tg. Formulated, set forth in ar- 
ticles -1796. tO* Consisting of tens. See Ar- 
ticle sb. xi. -1646. 7. sb. Zool . One of the Ar- 
ticulata 1874. 

3. Beasts . . created mute to all artlculat sound M ilt. 
P. L. ix. 557. A rticulati’Sf taking ; using articulate 
speech. 4. A. hearing 1626, Apparitions H. More, 
Thoughts Carlyle, var. Articulated ppl . a . (exc, 
: 6.) Hence Arti*culate*Iy adv. t -ness. 


Articulate (ajti*kij#l^t), v. 1553. [f. prec.] 
1. To attach by a joint (Usu. in pan.) 1616. 
a. To connect by, or mark with, apparent joints. 
(Usu. pass.) 1644. a* intr. (for refi.) To form 
a joint with 183a. 4. tram. To divide (vocal 

sound) into distinct and significant parts 1594; 
to pronounce distinctly, express in words, 
utter 1691 ; intr. to utter words ; to speak dis- 
tinctly; often to pronounce 164a. 5. To formu- 

late or specify in an article or articles. ? Obs. 
156a. tfl. tram, and intr. To charge against 
—1 (>03. 1*7. T o arrange by articles or conditions 

-1676. t8. To come to terms, capitulate -1643. 

a. Reticulated or articulated 1879. 4. To interpret 
and a. the deep dumb wants of the people Carlyle. 
He had.. so great a weakness in his tongue, that he 
could not a. Cotton. 

Articulation (aiti kisilA'Jan). 1541. [a. F., 

ad. L. articulationem, f. articulate . ) x. The 
action of jointing; the state of being jointed; 
mode of jointing or junction 1597. a. A joint : 
a. The structure whereby two bones, or parts, 
are connected, whether stiffly, or so that one 
moves in or on the other 1615. b. Hot. The 
place at which a leaf, etc., separates from the 
plant; alio , a knot or joint 1658. 8- A segmem 

of a jointed body 1664. 4. Articulate voice 

1615 ; utterance, speech 17 11 ; an articulate 
sound, esp. a consonant 1764. 5. Articulate 

quality [rare) 1785. 

9 a. To form a kind of ball and socket a. Kirby. 4 
Overgreat distance confoundetb them, of sounds Hacon 
Sylva | 194. 5. The definiteness and a. of imagrry 

Coleridge. Hence Articula*tionist, one who 
Ce&'.hes deaf-mutes. 

Articulator (aiti'kii*l*i't3j). 1777. [f. L. 
articulare.) x. One who articulates words, 
a. techn. One who articulates bones, and 
mounts skeletons 1865. Hence Arti'culatory 
a. (sense x). Occ. Articular i. 

|| Arti*culus. 1877 [L.] Occas. scientific 

term for joint. PL articulL 
Artifact (&‘Jtifsekt). A Iso arte-, rare. 1834- 
[f. L. aril- + factusA An artificial product. 

|i Artlfex (autifeks). 1657. [L.J Artificer. 
Artifice (a itifis). 1534. [a. F., ad. L. arti - 
ficium. 1 ti. The action of an artificer, con- 
struction, workmanship, *x/L mechanic art -168 a. 
ta. The product of art -1688; an artificial sub- 
stance 1677. ta* Mode or style of workman- 
ship -1756. t4* Constructive skill -1777. 5. 

Human skill 1857. 0 . Skill in expedients; ad- 

dress, trickery 1618. 7. An ingeniousexpedient, 
a manoeuvre, device, trick. (The ordinary sense 
now.) 1656. 

x. '1 he skill of A or Office mean Milt, P. L. ix. 39. 
4. Does it not counter woik the a. of nature Hume. 
7. He condemned Rhetorick, as being used rather as 
an A., than an Art 1660. 

Artificer (ajtrfisaj). ME. [app. an AF. or 
ME. formation on Artifice; cf. officer j\ 1. 
One who makes by art or skill; esp . a crafts- 
man. 9. Mil. A soldier mechanic attached to 
the ordnance, artillery, and engineer service 
1804. t &.gen. Maker, manufacturer -1751. 4. 
transf. Contriver, inventor. (Cf. Architect.) 
1605. tfi. One who practises any art ; a savant 
(Cf. Artist.) 1635. t6. An artful person; a 

trickster -x6ai. 

x. A base a. Nashs. 4. A of fraud, .the first That 
practised falshood under saintly riiew Milt. P. L. tv. 
19 1. Hence Artl*fl«ershlp, workmanship. 
Artificial (iitifrftl). ME. [a. F. artifidel. 
ad. L. artificialis, 1. artificium; see Artifice 
and -al.] A adj. L Opp* to natural, x. 
Made by or resulting from art or artifice; not 


IO3 

natural. 9. Made by art in imitation of, or as 
substitute for, what is natural or real 1577. 3. 

Factitious; hence , feigned, fictitious 1650. 4. 

Affected 1598. 

1. To give an a. stimulus to population McCulloch. 
A. Teares Shaks., hunger 1834, light 1879. 9. A list 

of a. flies F. Francis. 4. Frivolous and a. 1849. 

til. Displaying art or skill. (All Obs.) x, 
Skilfully made -1738; skilful -168a. 9. Scholar- 
ly -i6a8. 3. Workmanlike -1656. 4. Artful, 

deceitful >2709. 

1. The a. structure of the eye 1738. a Scholastique 
and artificial! men Donne. 

tUL Of or pertaining to art. (All Obs.) 1 
According to the rules of art -1753. 9. Tech- 

nical -i8oq. 

B. ib. [the adj. used abiol. in pi. ] Artificial 
things; products of art i6xx. 

Phrases 1 Artificial horizon : a level reflecting sur- 
face, such as that of a fluid at rest, or a mirror laid 
horizontally on the earth's surface, used in taking 
altitudes. Artificial grasses : such as do not grow 
spontaneously in a locality, but are sown. Artificial 
Itnesx lines on a sector representing the logarithmic 
sines and tangents. Artificial numbers', logarithms. 
A rtificial system or classification (in Nat. Hist.) : a 
system based on arbitrary^ limited, and unimportant 
characters, and serving chiefly as an index. 

Hence Artifl’cialism, an a. principle or practice. 
Arttfi clalize v. to make a. Artificially adv. 
Artilicialness, the quality of being a., opp. to 
naturalness. 

Artificiality (3 Jtifiji,tc *lf tl). 1763. [f. prec.] 
x. The quality or state of being artificial. a. 
with pi. An artificial thing or characteristic. 
hArtifi-cious, a . 1530 [a. F. artificieux \ — 
L. arlificiosus', see Artifice and -ous.] Dis- 
playing constructive skill; affected; artful -1679. 
Hence tArtlfi'ciously adv. 
fA'rtilize, v. 1744. [ad. F. artialiser.'] To 
make artificial -1778. Cf. Artize. 
t Arti *ller, sb. ME. [a. OF. artillery - icr , 
also in OF. articulier\ cf. OF. artill[i)er »— L. 
articulare\ app. f. Lite L. articula, dim. of an. J 
A maker of artillery; spec, a bowyer -1483. 

Artillerist (aiti'ldrist). 1778. [f. Artil- 
lery.] One who studies the principles of gun- 
nery; a gunner. 

Artillery (aiti'ISri], sb. ME. [a. OF. ar- 
tillerie\ see Artiller.] ti. Warlike muni- 
tions, implements of war -1794. 9. Engines for 

discharging missiles; formerly, catapults, slings, 
arbalests, bows, etc. 1476 ; now, large guns, 
ordnance 1533. t3* Missiles discharged in war 

[arch.) -1867. 4. The science and practice of 

Gunnery (formerly of Archery) 1545. 5. That 

branch of an army which manages the cannons 
in war 1786. 6. fig. (with reference to 1, a, 3.) 

1599. 7. Thunder and lightning (poet.) 1596. 

a. lonathan gaue bis a, vnto his ladde x Sam. xx. 40. 
Ariillerie, ih' infernall instrument^ New brought from 
hell to scourge morlalitie With hideous roaring and 
astonishment Daniel. 7. Heauen's Artillerie Shaks. 

Comb. : a.-company, a company tof archers, or of 
a. (sense 5); -park, the place in which the a. is en- 
camped. or collected t -train, a number of pieces of 
ordnance mounted on carriages and fitted out for 
marching. Hem.o Arti'llerying vbl.sb. firing of a. 
Carlyle, Artilleryman, one who serves a gun; 
one who belongs to the a. Arti'lleryship, the skil- 
ful management of cannon 1 artillery practice. 

Artiodactyl^e (&:iti,0,dsrktil). 1849. [f 
Gr. dpriot + bcucTv Aos. ) Zool . adj. Having an 
even number of toes. sb. [sc. ungulate animal . ) 
Artisan (&Jtiz«-n). 1538. [a. F., ad. It 
artigiano : — late L. * artitianus , f. art it us , ar- 
tire to instruct in arts (Diez). CL partisan. ) 
tx. One who practises or cultivates an art ; an 
artist -i79<* 9 * One occupied in any industrial 

art; a mechanic, handicraftsman, artificer 1538. 
Also/fg. Also attrib. 1859. 

a The meanest a. . .contributes more to the accom- 
modation of life than the profound scholar Johnson. 

Artist (fiMtist). 1581. [a. F. artiste, a. It. 
artista : — late L. artista , f. ars."] A. sb. I. tx . A 
learned man, a Master of Arts (see Art sb. II. 1) 
-X753. ta* gen. One who pursues some practi- 
cal science 1677 ; spec, a medical practitioner 
-1761 ; an astrologer or alchemist ; later , a che- 
mist -168 6. 

a. TheTuacan A. [i.e. astronomer] Milt. P. L. i. #88. 
IL +1. A follower of a pursuit in which skill 
comes by study or practice ; hence, a proficient; 1 
a practical man, opp. to a theorist *1793. i 
A follower of a manual art ; a mechanic, etc. 


ARVAL 

-1815. s* One who makes his craft a ‘ fine art*. 
Cf. Artiste. 1849. 

x. I will give you more directions concerning fishing; 
for 1 would fain make you am A. Walton. 3. A famous 
pilau, made by my a. [i.x. cook] Curxom. 

III. x. gen. One who cultivates one of the fine 
arts, which please by perfection of execution. 
(Formerly extended to all the arts presided over 
by the Mmes.) 1581. 9. spec. One skilled in 

fa. music -171a ; b. dramatic art (see Artiste) 
1714; c. now esp. one who practises the arts of 
design ; or, pop. and more usually, one who 
cultivates painting as a profession 1747. 

x. The true poet is always a true a. 1855. a. Ho 
judged her [the actress] as a woman, not an a. C. 
BrontK. She's a perfect Hebe s and if 1 were an a., 
1 would paint her Geo. Eliot. 

tIV. One who practises artifice ; a schemer 
-1813. 

B. adj. Artistic, skilful 1603. 

Hence A'rtistdom, the class or estate of artists. 
Artist-like adj. artistic ; adv. artistically t var. 
A*rtistly adv. A'rtiatry, the occupation or charac- 
teristics of an a. t artistic ability. 

Artiste (art rst). 1839. [Fr. ; see Artist; 
re-introduced in consequence of the limited 
sense now given to artist. J ». Artist 11 . 3, 111 . 
a a, b. 

A'rtisteas. A female artist. H. Walpole. 
Artistic, -al (artrstik, -fil), a. 1753. [ad. 
F. artist iquc ; see Artist and -IC, -AL 1 .] Of 
or pertaining to artists or art ; befitting an ar- 
tist. Hence Arti'atically adv. tastefully; from 
an a. point of view. 

fA-rtize, v. [f. Art rA] intr. To exercise 
an art. tram . To artificialize. Florid. 
Artless (a-xtles), a. 1589. [f. Art sb. + 
-less. J x. Devoid of art or skill, unpractised, 
ignorant; devoid of the fine or liberal arts, un- 
cultured 1599. a. Constructed, or designed, 
without art; clumsy; inartistic 1695. 3* Un- 
artificial, natural, simple 167a. 4. Simple- 

minded, sincere, ingenuous 1714. 

x. The art lease tongue of a tediums dolt Nashe. A 
shadowy life — a-, joyless loveless Rusk in. a. brogues, 
a kind of a. shoes Johnson, x. Such A. beauty lies in 
Shakespears wit Drvden. 4. Imitation is a kind of a. 
flattery Budglll. Hence ATtlesB-ly adv., -lie SB. 

ArLlike. 1630. adj. In accordance with, 
or resembling, art 1651. adv. According to the 
rules of art 1630. 

fAitly, adv. 1576. [f. Art r£.] With art; 
skilfully -1663. 

Artocarpad (aitik&'jpfid). 1834. [f. mod. 
L. artocarpus , L Gr. d/rruy + xopvos.] Bot. A 
tree belonging to the Artocarpacese , or Bread- 
fruit group. Artoca'rpeous, -poos a. of or 
pertaining to this group. 
tArtO'latry. i6a6. [ad. Gr. dproKarpiia.] 
The worship of bread -1658. 

Arto'phagous, a. rare. 18x6. [f. Gr. dpro- 
tpayoi. ] Bread-eating. 
Artotyrite(5it0Ui*r:>it). 1586. [ad. med.L. 
artotyrita, f. Gr. dprorvpos bread and cheese ; 
see -ite. ] Peel. Hist. One of a sect who cele- 
brated the Eucharist with bread and cheese. 
Artou, artow, obs. coutr. of art thi^u. 
A-rts-man. arch. 1551. [f. art's* Man ; 
cf. craftsman , eta] One skilled in an art or 
in arts. 

tA'rta-ma ster. 1589. [f. as prec. + Master.] 
1. (Also art-master.) A teacher of art, or of an 
art or craft >1740. 9. One who is master of a 

craft ; a chief artificer -1634. 

Arty (auti), a. colloq. 1901. [-Y*.] Con- 
temptuous or joc. : Of artistic pretensions. 

|| Arum(e»*r£m). PL-s. 1551. [L.,a.Gr.d/>oN 
(also used).] X. Bot. A genus of plants (N.O 
A race*), with a large spathe, enclosing a fleshy 
spadix, as the Wake-robin, Cuckoo-pint, or 
Lords and Ladies (A. Macula turn). 9. attrib., 
as in Arum lily [Richardia uthiopica) 1599. 
Arundlnaceous (ftn^ndin^i-Jss), a. 1657. 
[L L. arundinaceus, f, (h)arundo\ see -aceous*] 
Reed-like, reedy, var. Arundlmecm* (rare). 
Arospex, and derivatives ; see under Har-. 
A^rval# *el, -ilL Now dial. 1459. [App. 
ad. Norse; cf. ON. erfidtl, L arfr (OE. erfe) + 
bl Ale.] A funeral feast. Also attrib . 

Arval (a ivAl), a. 1656. [ad. L. awaits , f. 
arvutn.) Of or belonging to ploughed land: 
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$sp, in Arval Brethren ( * L. Pratres Arvales ) t 
A college of priests in Ancient Koine, who offered 
Sacrifice to the field-Lares to secure good crops, 
•ary \ suffix of adjs. and sbs. , ad. L. - arius , 
- arium . In ME. -arte, later -arye. A. adjs. 
repr. (or after) L. -arius 9 connected with, per- 
taining to'; as arbitrary. B. sbs. z. repr. (or 
after) L. -arius 'a man (or male) belonging to 
or engaged in ’ ; as adversary , January ( men- 
tis). a. repr. (or after) L. -arium 1 a thing 
connected with or employed in, a place for ' 
as aviary, granary. 3. repr. L. -aria (Fr, 
-at re) ; as fritillary. 

-ary 2 , suffix of adjs. ; occas. ad. L. -arts 1 of 
the kind of , belonging to’, as military . The 
teg. Eng. repr. is -AK l . 

Aryan, Arlan (e»*rifin, Sridn). 1601. [f. 
Skr. drya ' noble and earlier a national name 
* comprising the worshippers of the gods of the 
Brahmans ’ (Max M filler); cf. mod. Fers. Irdn. 
Aryan is recent, but distinguishes the word 
from Arian in Reel. Hist."] A. adj. Applied to 
the family of languages, which includes San- 
skrit, Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and Slavonic; also called Indo-European 
fndo-Ger manic, and occ. Japhetic ; or restricted 
to the Asiatic portion of these, as the only mem- 
bers of the family known historically to have 
called themselves by the name, absol . The ori- 
ginal Aryan language 1847. 

B. s b. A member of the Aryan family ; one be 
longing to, or descended from, the ancient peo 
pie who spoke the parent Aryan language 1851. 

The region of the Arianes, all scorched and senged 
with the parching beate of the Sunne Holland. 

Aryanize (e»*riftnaiz, a*ri&n-), v. 1858. [f. 
prec.] To make characteristically Aryan. 
Hence Aryanixed ppl '. a . made Aryan in lan- 
guage (though not of Aryan race). 

Aryteno (writiiip), comb, form of next 
Arytenoid (aeritrnoid). 1737. [ad. mod. L. 
ary tx no ides, ad. Gr. bpvrcuvouhrjs , f. dpvraiva 
funnel + -fttyt.] Phys . adj. Funnel-, pitcher- 
shaped : applied spec, to two pyramidal carti- 
lages of the larynx which regulate the vocal 
chords, and to parts connected with them. As 
sb. [sc. cartilage, muscle.] 1849. var. Aryta 1 
Hold. Hence A:rytenoi'dal a. belonging to 
the a. cartilages, etc. 

As («z, sbz, oz), adv. (conj. and re/, pron.) 
OE. [Worn-down f. all-so. OE. all-swd 9 wholly 
so’, which remains disyllabic in the demon- 
strative Also. The phonetic senes (Midi.) is 
alsivd, alswo, also, alse, ase, as, an.] A. In a 
main sentence, as Antecedent or Demonstrative 
Adverb, ti. As . . so: In that quantity . 

(in which) . . . -1532; in that way ... (in which) 
...ME. ouly, a. As . ..as : In that degree . . . 
(in which) . . . Expressing the Comparative of 
Banality : as good at gold, etc. ME. 3. With 
relative cl. elliptically absent: as -equally ME. 

a He was as covetous as cruel W. Wotton. 3. I 
hear quite as well aa I am (mod.). As lief, as soon 
(aa not). 

B. In a subordL sentence, as a Relative or 
Conjunctive Adverb, introducing a clause : 

I. Of quantity or degree. (Preceded by adj. 
or adv.) 1. With antecedent as : ... In which 
degree (expressing the Comparative of Equality ; 
cf. A. 2) ; As if, as though (arch.) ME, a. With 
antecedent so in the same sense as 1. ME. 3. 
With antecedent as\so) suppressed : Emphatic 
ME.; Concessive = Though, however ME. t4- 
After comparatives - Than -1824. 

*. Will serve as well aa 1 were present there Mar- 
lon®- a. No country suffered so murh . .as England 
Macaulay. 3. Momentarie as a sound Midi, fr 1. 1. 
I44. Bad os his Actions were .would there not [etc.] 
174a. 4. 1 rather like him as otherwise Scott. 

II. Of quality or manner. (Preceded by a 
verb.) * With antecedent expressed . ti. With 
antecedent as : . . . in the way that ME. only, 
a. With antecedent so, or such, same, etc. : . , . 

In the manner that . . . (arch.) ME. 3. With 
the chi uses transposed for emphasis; as. . , so: 
In the way that . (in that manner) ME. ; even 
as, just as; both , . . and (arch.) 160a. * * With 
antecedent not expressed. 4. with anteced ent 
m omitted : . . , in the manner that . . . ; to the 
lame extent as ; even as ; . . as on the other 

hand; whereas; whilst 1523. 5. — mod. As 

If, as though (arch.) ME. 0 . With the subord. 
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cl. abbreviated : As if, as it were OE. tWith 
numbers — About -1523. 7. With subj. or obj, 
repr. subord. cl. : The same as, like ME.; in 
the character, capaci ty, or rble of 1523. 8* U sed 
to introduce elliptical or parenthetical clauses, 
e.g. as a rule, etc. ME. q. Introducing 
clauses used to attest a statement, or to adjure 
any one by his faith, hopes, etc. : In such a 
manner as befits the prayer, twish, belief, etc. 
that . . ME. 

a. So doe, as thou hast said Gen. xviii. 5, 3. As 

she brews so let her bake 1614. 4. General amicable 
As -you. we re between Austria and Bavaria Carlylb. 
The oath, a* it stands, is [etc.] 168a. If 1 had been 
present, as 1 was not, 1 should [etc.] (mod.). 5. 1 beard 
the wrack As earth and sky would mingle Milt. P.R. 
iv. 447. As it were As tf it were so. in some sort ; 
She has thought lit, as it were, to mock herself Stcelk. 

6. God dealeth with you as with sonnes Heo. xiL 7, 

7. Yoe shall bee as Gods, knowing good and euill Gen, 
lii. 5. The fact is assumed as a hypothesis 1837. As 
whoi Like one who, as if one (arch.); fas being be 
who -1583. 8. This war was. as usual, m> less feeble 
in its operations than [etc.] Hume. 9. Ibis sweares 
he, as he is a Prince Shaks. 

m. Of time and place. 1. When, while, 
whenever ME. fa. where ME. only, 
s. They wander, gracing as they go Drydcn. 

IV. Of reason. It being the case that; inas- 
much as; since ME. 

As you are not ready, we must go without you (mod.). 

V. Of result or purpose, ti. With finite vb. 

(Now repl. by that, through as that.) So . . . 
as : in such manner . . . that -1777; Such . . . 
as ; of that kind . . . that -1671. a. With inf. 
(Still in use.) 1590. * With so wanting, or 

conjoined with as in the subord. cl. t3. =mod. 
so that (through so as that) -1 797. 

u Be so good as to come (mod.). 

VL Introducing an attrib. cl. ; after such, 
same , etc. 1. After such (OE. swylc containing 
swd, jp), and after same (an adv. followed by 
swd in OE.) as -= That, who, which ME. a. 
With such omitted, or replaced by that, those, 
as* becomes a relative pi on. = That, who, 
which. Still in dial. use. ME. 3. In paren- 
thetic clauses, aihrming or commenting on a 
word 1550; also A thing or fact which 1 552. 4. 
= Such as, of ihe kind of ; for instance. (App. 
ellipt. — such as . . . »'j.) ME. t5- Added to 
these, then, thither, etc. (earlier to where, when, 
etc.) to make them conjunctive -1808. 

1. Such a one as was the glory of the land of Israel 
A.V. Transl. Fr?f 3 I haue vs'd thee (Filth as thou 
art) with humane care Temp, l ii. 346. YflT. .we 
shoulde warre with them (as God defendej 155a. 4. 

A prelat, aa an abott or a priour Wyclif. 

VII. Introducing dependent sentences or 
clauses 1. A noun sentence, after say, know, 
etc. Also as that, as haw. (Replaced by that.) 
1483. ta. Contracted interrog. sentences : As 
how t (arch.) As why t (illiterate.) -1801. ta- 
Formerly bef. an inf. cl., where now a pple. is 
used, as in * Speaking of volcanoes, I [etc.] \ 

I believe as how your man deals with the devil 
Smollett. 

VIU. Prefixed to preps, and advs. z. With 
preps, as far as, so far as. fin as in, as by, 
as after etc., as was pleonastic.) ME. s. With 
advs. and advb. phrases. Of time : in as then, 
as now, etc., as is restrictive. In literary Eng. 
as yet (still in use) - up to this time ME tOf 
place : as here, etc. -1532. 

1. My only doubt was a* to the mode Hum. a. 
He could not get John punished as then 1653. 

Phrases: s. As much Las the special sense oft The 
same; what practically amounts to that, so; as in ' I 
t houjjht a«. much *. a. As well has the special senses : 
a. (with following as) Just as much.. as; equally., 
with ; in the same way as; both . .and; like j in addi- I 
lion to, besides, b. (ellipt.) Just as much, no 
also. c. (absol.) As well as not 5 hence (deferentially) 
better. 3. As f>ood as: Practically. 

|| As (ses ). sb. 1601. [L.] A Roman copper 
coin, originally weighing twelve ounces, after 
the first Punic war reduced to two ounces, dur- 
ing the second to one, and by the Lex Papiria 
(b. c. zqz) to half an ounce. 

A*, obs. f. Ace, Ass, and Ash. 

prefix^, anim. f. L. od- f bef. Orig. 
adopted from OF as a - ; but refash. Inter. 

A»-, prefix 2 , vet. of OF. #/- L. ex-, ss In 
as-cape (now es-eape), as-tonisk (still used). 

H A«BfcBtlda(tesAfetidi). ME. [med.L.: asa, 
latinised f.Pers. +f*tida%A j.fem.] A concreted 
resinous gum, with a strong alliaceous odour, * 
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procured from the Narthex asafaetida, etc. ; 
used in cookery, and as an antispasmodic in 
medicine. Also, the plant itself 1607. 

A-B&’le, adv. 1553. [A prep.*] On sale, for 
sale. 

i: Asarabacca (»« 4 ri,bse ki). 1551. [/. L. 
asarum, a. Gr. daapov plant name + bacca. J 
Herb. The plant Asarum Europxum, used now 
as an ingredient in cephalic snuffs. 

Asaiin (srs&rin). 1834. [f. L. asarum (see 
prec.) + -in.] Chem. A crystallizable, aromatic, 
camphor-like substance obtained from the root 
of asara bacca; also called Camphor of Asarum. 
var. A'sarone. 

Asbestos, asbestos (&zbe &t<*s, -#g). ME. 
[a. L. asbestos , l Gr.. f . d + o&earSt, f. efiev- 
vvrat.l tz. The unquenchable stone. (A dis- 
torted reference to the action of cold water on 
quick lime.) -Z750. ta. An (alleged) incom- 
bustible flax (see 3) -Z734. 3. A mineral of fi- 

brous texture, capable of being woven into an 
incombustible fabric ; Amiant or Amiantus 
In Min. applied to all fibrous varieties of Horn- 
blende or Amphibole, and of Pyroxene, as well 
as to Amiantus. 1607. Also fg. Also attrib 
var. Asbeat (arch.). Hence Asbe'atic a. of the 
nature of a Asbe*stiform a. having the form or 
appearance of a. Asbestine, Asbe*stous a 
of, pertaining to, or having the properties of a. ; 
incombustible. Asbestoid a. resembling a.; 
sb. (Min.) - llYSSOLlTtt ; so AabestoPdal a . 
Asbolaru asbolite (arzbalaen, -ait). 1837. 
[f. Gr. uo@u\t} soot; see -an 2 a, -ITK. | Min. A 
kind of wad containing oxide of cobalt; also 
cal led Earthy Coda It. 

Asboline (ae'zl^lain). 1863. [f- prec. + 
ink *. } An acrid volatile oil obtained from soot. 
Ascazi (ae-skAn), a. 1876. [f. mod.L. asms, 
Gr. juntos.] Bot. Of or belonging to an asms, 
as a scan spores. 

+ Asca*pe, v. MF.. form of Escape -1523. 
llAscartdes (ftskae rid/z), sb.pl. ME. [mod. 
L., a. tiT. hoKaplbcs, pi of daKnpis. Occas. 
sing, ascarid.] Zool. A genus of intestinal 
worms; thread-worms. 

tAsce nee. 1450. [a. OF. asiense.] Earlier 
equiv. of Ascent, Ascension. 

Ascend (Sse*nd),r». ME. [ad. L. ascendere y 
f. ad + -sccndere »= scande> e . Occas. conjugated 
with be in perfect tenses.] 1. intr . (occas. with 
up) To go or come up; to mount, soar ; to 
rise, be raised 1514. a. Of planetary bodies, 
etc. : a. spec. To come above the horizon, b. 
gen. To move towards the zenith. 3. To rise 
by growth or construction. Only poet. 1667 
To slope upwards 1832. 5. traits. To walk 

up, climb; hence , to reach the top of ME. 6. 
logo up into or get upon; to mount. Obs, exc. 
poet , and in * to ascend the throne Z593. 7. 

intr. To proceed from the inferior to tne supe- 
rior ; to rise in thought, feeling, station, etc. 
1549. 8. To rise in pitch 1 *>y/. y. To go back 
in time, or in genealogical order Z574. 

1. Voice always ascends, the vibration moving most 
naturally upwards Da b on. a. All mild ascends the 
Moon's more sober light Tor*. 3 Where Apennine 
ascends Goldsm. 5. To ascend a river : to go along 
it towards its source. 9. Inheritance may. not lyne- 
ally a, 1574. Hence AflCC'ndable a. (rare), that 
may be ascended. Aace’nder. 

Ascendancy, -ency (ase-ndenu). 171a. [f. 
Ascendant; see-ANCY.) The state or quality 
of being in the ascendant ; paramount Influ- 
ence, domination. Constt . over (The spellings 
are equally common.) 

He would not submit to the a. of France Macaulay. 
var. Ascendance, -ence. 

Ascendant, -ent (isc-ndtot). ME. Ta. OF., 
ad. L. asctndcnitm ; see Ascend and -ant. 
The prevalent sp. is now -as/.] A. adj , i.gen. 
Rising; tending upwards Z591 ; spec. In Phys. 
and Bot. - Ascending ppl. a. 3. z6zz. a. 

A sir. Rising towards the zenith ; spec, in Astro/. 
Just above the eastern horizon 1594. fig. 
Superior; predominant 1634. 
t^Rootod and *. strength like that of foliage Rusk in. 
a. ail that as rational.. in us 1806. 


3 Te make 1 

B. sb. (the adj. need absol. ] z. AstrvL The 
point of the ecliptic, or degree of the zodiac, 
which at any moment (esp. at the birth of a 
child) Is just rising above the eastern horizon ; 
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the horoscope ME. Hence fig. 1654. a •gen. 
» Ascendancy. Const, over. 1596. 3. tAn 

upward slope; a flight of steps. Alsoyf^. -1641. 
ti. One who ascends -1701. ts. A summit or 
peak - 1 676. 6. One who precedes in genealogi- 
cal order; an ancestor; a relative in the ascend- 
ing line 1604. 

x. Min ascendent was Taur, and Mars therinne 
Chaucer. The house qf the ascendant : 5 degrees of 
the zodiac above and 95 below the Ascendant (B. 1). 
The lord qf the ascendant : any planet within the 
house of the ascendant. a Strong minds have un- 
doubtedly an a. over weak ones Chesterf. lit the 
ascendant: supreme, dominant. (Erron. : Rising, 
ascending.) Hence Ascende*ntal a. of the nature 
of ascent (rare). 

Asce-ndible, a. rare. [ad. L. ascendibilis .] 
*= AsctndahU (see Ascend v.). 

Ascending (Asemlig), vbl. sb . 148a. [f. 

Ascend v , j The action of the vb. Ascend ; 
ascent, ascension. * 

attrib. in Ascending Latitude*, the latitude of a 
planet when ascending. A. Node-, the point in a 
planet’s orbit where it crosses the ecliptic in ascending. 
Ascending,///, a. 1616. [I. as prec.] 1. 
Rising, mounting up 1667. a. Sloping upwards ; 
acclivitous 1616. 3. Directed upwards : spec. 

in Phys . of structures that pass, or serve as a 

E assage, from a lower to a higher part of Die 
ody ; and in Bot. of a stem which gradually 
curves to an erect position 1713. 4. Going back- 
wards in genealogical order 1703. Hence A- 
ace ndingly adv. with upward motion. 
Ascension (Asenfan). ME. [ad. L. ascen- 
sionem ; sec Ascend. Exc. in a, 3, Ascent is 
now usual. J z. gen. The action of ascending 

i see Ascend v.) 1574. a spec. The ascent of 
esus Christ to heaven on the fortieth day after 
i is resurrection. Oco. ^Ascension-day. ME. 
3. Astr. The rising of a celestial body ME. 
t4. Alch. Distillation, evaporation ; concr. a 
fume -1817. 5. Upwuid slope [arch ) 1447. 

a As<ension-day : the day on which the ascension 
into heaven took place, and on which it is coutrnemo 
rated; Holy ihursday. 3. Right Ascension of the 
sun or a star : the defiree ofthe equinoctial or celestial 
equator, reckoned from the first point in Aries, which 
rises with it in a ri^ht sphere, or which comes with it 
to the meridian 1 the arc of the equator intercepted 
between this degree and the first point of Aries 1 
celestial longitude. Oblique Ascension of a star : the 
arc of the equator intercepted between the first point 
of Aries and the point ofthe equator which rises with 
the sun or star in an oblique sphere. 

Ascensional (&se*npnftl), a. 1594. [f. prec. 
+ -At.. ] Of or belonging to ascension, or ascent. 
A. DijQfcrence in Astr. 1 the difference between the 
right and oblique ascension of the sun or a star. 

Aace-nsionist. 1863. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who makes ascents. 

Ascensive (ftsensiv), a. 1646. [f. L. asccns- 
( ascenders ) + -IVE.] I. Given to moving up- 
wards; rising, progressive. a. Gram. Aug- 
mentative, intensive 1857. var. fAacentive. 

Ascent (A»e*nt). 1600. [(Not in Fr.) f. A- 
sckni) v., after descent. \ x. gen. The act of 
ascending; upward movement 1614. Also fig. 
(see Ascend 7) 1607. a. esp. The act of climb- 
ing or travelling up 1753. Also fig. 3. A go- 
ing back m time or in genealogical order ; 
t concr. a single step backward in genealogy 
i6a8. 4. Method or way of ascending 1600; 

concr. a way up; upward slope; a flight of steps, 
etc. 1611. tg. An eminence -T742. 

1. To him with Mirift a. he up return'd Milt. P. L. 
X. 994. a. The a. of the Simplon Dickkns. 4. With 
one a. Accessible from Earth Milt. P. L. v. 545. 
ABcertain(fles3it/i *n),z'. [ME. accrtcin,-ain , 
a. OF. acertaine-, accrtener (late AF. asser-), f. 
d 4 certain CERTAIN. In Eng.assim. to certain, 
and orig. pronounced ftsd'Jtfen* The prefix as - 
for ur- is ety m. erron. ] ti. trans . To make (a 
person) certain; to assure; loosely , To inform, 
apprise. Const, simply , with t of or t subord. cl. 
-1789. rejl . To make oneself certain -1731. a. 
trans . To make (a thing) certain to the mind 
[arek.) 1494 ; fto establish as a certainty -18 to. 
3. To And out or learn for a certainty ; to make 
sure of, get to know. (The only current use.) 
1794- 1*4. To ensure, secure (A>a person) -1893. 
ts. To bring or deliver certainly, aestineordoom 
(a person) to -1667. tfl. To make (a thing) 
certain, or definite: to decide, fix, limit -1789. 

*. Who may .. Be ascertained that Two and Two 
make four Cnurchiu. a [This] would a. it not lobe 


the production of Johnson Boswell. 3. Legal mea- 
sures for ascertaining the culprit Gao. Eliot. & Some 
effectual method for correcting, enlarging, and ascer- 
taining our language Swift. Hence A acertai* liable 
a. that may be ascertained (senses 3, 6). Ascertain* 
ableness. Ascertaimably adv. Ascertained 
///.<*. t fixed; known. Ascertai'ner. 

Ascertainment (a?sajt^*nm^nt). 1657. [f. 
Ascertain v . + -ment.] The process or result 
of ascertaining. z. Reduction to certainty; 
exact determination {arch.), a. Finding out, 
discovery 1709. 

Ascesosnt, -ency, erron. vars. Acescent, 
-ency. 

Ascetic (&se*tik). 1646. [ad. Gr. damjrutbs, 
f. dtncrjrrjr a monk or hermit, f. daui-etr to ex- 
ercise; see -ic.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to 
the Ascetics, or to the exercise of rigorous self- 
discipline; severely abstinent, austere. a. » 
Ascetical 1. 182a. 

z. A discipline Burke, gloom Tennyson. 

B. sb. 1 . Eccl. Hist. One of those who in the 
early church retired into solitude, to exercise 
themselves in meditation and prayer, and in the 
practice of rigorous self-discipline by celibacy, 
fasting, and toil 1673. a. gen. One who is ex- 
tremely rigorous in self-denial 1660. 3. pi. An 

ascetical treatise 1751. 

1. The Ascetics, who obeyed and abused the rigid 
precepts of the gospel Gibbon. 

Asce-tical, a. 1617. [£ prec. -f -al.] x. 
Pertaining to, or treating of, the spiritual exer- 
cises by which perfection and virtue may be 
attained, as in Ascetical Theology. a. = As- 
cetic a. x. 1836. Hence A&ce'tically adv. 

Asceticism(ase tisiz’m). 1646. [f. Ascetic +■ 
-ism. ] The principles or practice of the Ascetics. 

Ascham(te-skAin). i860. [1. Ascham , author 
of Toxophilus .] A sort of cupboard or case to 
contain implements of archery. 

Ascians (se jianz), sb. pi. 1635. [f. med.L. 
Ascii (also used), a. Gr. datctoi, f . d + antd.) 
Inhabitants of the torrid zone, who twice a year 
have the sun directly overhead, and then cast 
no shadows. 

Ascidlan (ftsi-difin), a. 1835. [£ mod.L. 
Ascidia (see Ascidmjm) +-an.] Zool. Of or 
pertaining to the Ascidia (or Aseidiae), a group 
belonging to the tunicate Mollusca 1856. As 
sb. [sc. animal .] Hence Asci dia*rltun, the 

aggregate mass of organisms in compound Asci- 
dians. Ascl dioid a. resembling the Ascidia. 
Asci diozo’old, one of the organisms forming 
an ascidiarium. 

|| Ascidium (&»idi£m). PI. -a. 1766. [mod. 
L. f ad. Gr. danibior, dim. of daubs.') x. Zool. 
(Also Ascidia, pi. -*.) A genus of tunicate 
molluscs, having the enveloping tunic elastic 
and leathery. a. Bot. A pitcher-shaped leafy 
appendage 1830. Hence Asci diate, Aaci'dl- 
form ad/s. shaped like an a. 

Ascigerous ^Asi'dgcras), a. 1829. [f. mod. 
L. + -(r)GfcKOUS.] Bot . Bearing or pro- 

ducing asci (see Ascus). 

Asci tan (AsartAn, sesit&n). 1727. [f. mod. 
L, A sc it x, a. Gr. ^Aantrat, f. datebs; see -ite, 
-an.] Eccl, Hist. One of a heretical sect (and 
c.), who used to dance round an inflated wine- 
skin, in reference to Matt. ix. 17. 
fAsci'te, earlier f. AccrrE v. 

I Ascites (&sei'tfz). ME. [L., a. Gr. danirris 
(sc. VS petfj/), f. daubs.) Path, A collection of 
seious fluid in the peritoneal cavity; dropsy of 
the abdomen. Hence Asci -tic, -al a. 

| AsdtltiOUS (aesitrjas), a. 1628. [f. L. asci*- 
mm adscit -, ad seise ere + -l nous. ] * ADSCITI- 
tious (now more common). 

| Asclepiad 1 (Asklfpurd). 1656. [ad. L. 
Asclepiadeus , a. Gr., f. Atf/rAtjino&Tr.] Gr. and 
L. Pros. A verse, invented by Asclepiades, con- 
sisting of a spondee, two (or three) choriambi, 
and an iambus. Also attrib . Hence Ascle- 
piade-an a. 

Ascle*piad 2 . 1859. [f. next ] Bot. A plant of 
the order AscUpiadacex ; see next. Hence As* 
cle plada*ceouB a. of or belonging to this order. 
Aacle’piade'oum a. of the genus Aselepias. 
||Asdepias (Asklf-pifcs), 1578. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f. ‘AaxXipriof Aesculapius 1 Bot, A genus 
of plants, giving its name to a N.O., including 
the Milkweed, Swallow-wort, etc. 
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Asco- (ae sl co), comb. f. Ascus, used in Bot . s 
asco-go'nium [cf. archegonium), the spirally- 
coiled organ from which the asci are produced; 
-mycetal, -myce*tous a. of or belonging to the 
Ascomycetes , or fungi, in which spores are formed 
asexually in the interior of asci: •phorona [Gr. 
-<fx>pov] a., producing asci; -spore, a spore de- 
veloped in an ascus. 

Ascribe (&skn>i*b), v. [ME. asertve , a. OF. 
ascriv -, ascrire : — L. ascr-, adscribert. Altered 
to ascribe after L. in 16th c. ] ti. trans. To an- 
nex or add in writing, to subscribe -1649; to de- 
dicate to -1563 ; to enroll in a class -1680; to a p. 
point -1634. a. To enter to, or to the credit of, 
in an account; to assign, impute, refer, as due 
to ME. 3. 'l o reckon or count to , as a charac- 
teristic, etc. {rarely as a material possession) ; 
to claim for ME. t4- To count -i6ox. tg. 
with compl. To consider as. rtfi. To pretend 
to be. -1580. 

a. We usually ascribe good, but impute evil John, 
son. Others ascribed the whole disaster to the use of 
small notes Ht. Martineau. 3. Ascribing. All ‘holi- 
ness unto the Lord * 1880. Hence Ascri’bable a. 
that may be ascribed 1 attributable. 
fAacri*pt, ppl. a. 1564. [ad. L. ascriptus : 
see Ascribe. Cf. Adscript.] Enrolled ; ap- 
pointed -1610. 

Ascription (fiskrrpjan). 1597. [ad. L. a- 
scriptionem; see Ascribe. Cf. Adscript ion.] 
ti - The act of ascribing (see Ascribe i, a, 3). 
2. concr. The declaration thus made 1845. 

1. The theoretical a. of English law to immemorial 
unwritten tradition Maine. 

Ascriptitious (aeskripti*Jas\ a. rare. 165a. 
If. L. ascnptitiui\ see AsCRJPT and -ITIOUS 
Cf. adscript ifious.) ti. Appended to a list 

1658. a. Merely ascribed to. (Cf. fictitious .) 
165a. 

+Ascry% v. [ME. ascrie , a. AF. * as crier, a. 
OF. escrier (mod. /crier), f. es ; — L. ex + erter. 
Aphet, Scry.] z. To call forth, out, or upon 
-1450; esp. to challenge -1523. a. intr . To 
shout, exclaim -1528. 8- trans. * Descry S 

hence to espy; inform upon -1559. Henoo 
tAacry- sb. outcry, clamour. 

|| Ascus (srsktfs). PI. -i. 1830. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. dfTKos.) Bot. A membranous tubular cell, 
esp. the sac-like cell at the end of the branches 
of the hyphue in certain fungi, etc., in which tha 
reproductive sporules or spondia develop. 
A-sca (A>P), adv. 1858. [A/r^/.l] On the 
sea ; to the sea. 

A-see the, adv. 1879. [A prcpX) Seething- 
A-seity (^‘ srlti, fisPlti). 1691. [f. L .as* 
+ -ity; df. Fr. as/it/.) Metaph. Underived or 
independent existence. 

Aselline (&se*lain), a . rare . 1855. [f. L. 
asetlus + -INE.] Of or pertaining to a little ass, 
or to the two stars in Cancer called Aselli . 

Aseptic (rtse-ptik), a. 1859. [f. A- 14 + 
Gr. orjvTiicbs : cf. Gr. darjvros, and see Anti- 
skptic.] Not liable to putrefy; preventing 
putrefaction. Also as sb. H ence Ase*pticism. 
Asexual (tftse'ksiiriil), a. 1830. [A- 14.] 
Biol. Not sexual, without sex In Bot . formerly 
of cryptogams; cf. Agamic. Hence Attocua*- 
lity, a. condition, absence of sex. 
tAsfa.’St, as fast, adv. phr. ME. only. For- 
merly in the special sense of ; As fast as might 
be, straightway (Fr. aussitdt). 

Ash (lej), sb\ [Com. Tent. : OE. msc .] 1. 
a. A forest tree, indigenous to Europe, Western 
Asia, and North Africa; having silver-grey bark, 
pinnate foliage, a peculiar winged seed or sa> 
mara called the 'ash-key 1 , ana tough close- 
grained wood valuable for implements, b. The 
tribe of trees Fraxinete , N.O. Oleacest, includ- 
ing the Common Ash (Fraxinus excelsior) and 
the Manna or Flowering Ashes {Omus Euro* 
pxa and rotundifolia ). OE. a- The timber of 
the ash-tree MEk fa- The ashen shaft of a 
spear; a spear -1700. 

1. The warlike beech $ them, for nothing ill Spekesi 
F.Q. l i 9. 3 My grained A, Cor. nr. », *14. 

Comb.i a-key,the winged two-celled seed or zacnam 
of the ash'tree ; -leaf, an early potato with leaves like 
ash. leaves. Ground Aik an ash aapling ; an um- 
belliferous herb with pinnate leave*, esp. the AttfWEEi* 
and WiM Angelica. Mountain Ash, the Rowan- 
tree or Quick beam {Pyrus A ucupnrta) \ occaa. tha 
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Aspen (Populus tremula\ called alto Quaking Ash, 
Wild Ash, ocean, the Mountain Ash s also the Qmus. 
Ash (sel), xA* ; commonly In pL ashes 
(se-Jiz), [Com. Tout. : OE. asce, axe.] x. The 
powdery residue, chiefly earthy or mineral 
left alter the combustion of any substance, pi. 
OE. collect, sing. ME. simple sing. ME. 
Also transf. or Jig/ a. That which remains of 
a human body {png. ) after cremation or {transf. ) 
total decomposition; hence poet, for * mortal re- 
mains * ME. 8« Dust of the ground. (Hence 
applied to man's mortal constitution.) OE. 4* 
Death-like pallor; the colour of wood ashes 
ME. 5. A symbol of grief or repentance OE. 

s. Sprinkle sordid ashes all around Dsydsn. A 
charring ember, smouldering into a. 1868. My heart 
Is within me As an a. in the fire Swinburne. Volcanic 
ash\ the powdery matter ejected from volcanoes. 
Black ash: a mixture of carbonate of soda and sul- 
phide of calcium formed in manufacturing soda from 
salt. To lay in ashes : to burn to the ground ; Whole 
kingdoms laid in ashes Addison. a. 1 commende.. 
thy body to the grounde, . .as.shcs to asshes, dust to 
du*t Bk. Com. Pr. E'en in our ashes live their wonted 
fires Gray. b. The Ashes : the symbolical remains 
of English cricket taken back to Australia. N.E.D. 
Suppl. 3. Lord, what shall Earth and Ashes do? 
Wesley. 4. The lip of ashes, and the cheek of flame 
Byron. 5. Repents.. not in ashes, and sackec loath, 
but in new Silke, and old sacke a Hen. IV, 1. ii. 

Comb. : a.-bin, a receptacle for ashes, etc. 1 -fire, a 
low fire of ash and cinders ; -furnace, one used in 
glass-making; -heap; -hole; -leach, a hopper or 
tub in which wood-ashes are placed that the alkaline 
salts may be dissolved from them; -like a. ; -oven 
(= furnace ) ; -pan; -pit; -tub (—-bin). 

Ash (aej), v. ] dial. [f. Ash jA 1 ] To flog 
with an ash-stick. Cf. To birch. 

Ash(aeJ),t^ 1645. [f. AshxA 2 ] To strew 
with ashes. 

-tAsha’ke, v. [OE . asceacan.] To shake off; 
fig. to dispel -ME. 

A-sha-lce, adv. 1856. [ \ prep." 1 ] Shaking. 
Ashame (.aj^’m), v. OE. [f. A- pref. 1 ♦- 

<hE. sc(e)amian. ] ti. intr. To feel shame 
-1566. 9. trans. To put to shame 1591. 

Ashamed aJV 1 • md ) , pred. a . OE. [pa. pple. 
of prec.] 1. Affected with shame; abashed or 
put to confusion; disconcerted. Const, of t on, 
jfor ME.; with subord. cl. ME.; with inf. phr. 
1647. 9. With inf. phr . ; Reluctant through 

fear of shame to. With a negative : Prevented 
by fear of shame from. ME. Rarel y attrib. 

1. In Milton, the Devil is never described a. but 
once Addison. A. of sitting idle Johnson, to be seen 
Tennyson, a. I am asihamyd to begge Wyclip Luke 
xvi. 3. Hence Ash&*meane&s. 

Ashen (sejen), a. 1 ME. [f. Ash x^. 1 + -en.] 
x. Of or pertaining to an ash-tree 1562. a. 
Made of the wood of an ash ME. 

Ashen (x Jen), a . 1 1808. [f. Ash jA 2 + -en.] 
x. Of ashes. Also fig. 1850. 9. Ash-coloured, 

deadly pale 1808. 
a. The a. hue of age Scott. 

Ashery (ae jfri). 1859. [f. Asii sb 2 + -ery.] 
a. A place where potash or pcarlash is manu- 
factured. b. An ash-pit. 

Ashet (**Jet). north, dial. 155a. [a. Fr. 
asuette .] A dish, or platter. 

A-shi-ne, adv. 1840. [A prepx\ Shining. 
A-shi'pboard, adv. 1598. On board ship. 
A-shi-ver, adv. 1840. [A prepX\ In a shiver. 
Ashlar (se'/U-i). ME. [a. OF. aiseler, ais- 
scher: — L. axillaris, f. axilla, dim. of axis, 
assis, 'axle', also 'board, planlc*. The use of 
wood preceded that of stone.] x. A square 
hewn stone for building purposes or for pave- 
ment (?so called as resembling a wooden beam) ; 
also used as a missile. Called also Ashlar-stone. 
9. Masonry of hewn stone, usu. in thin slabs, 
used as a facing to rubble or brick wall. Also 
a t /rib. 168 x. 

1. A. stones of the Bastille continue thundering 
through the dusk Carlyle. Ashlar-work : masonry 
constructed of square hewn stones; opp. to rubble - 
work. Ashlar. v after, .piece — euhlaring. Hence 
A*sblared ppl. a. covered with a. ; cf. 3. A’shlar* 
ing 7 >b/.sb. the short upright quartering fixed in garrets 
between the rafters and the floor, to cut off the angles 
formed by the rafters. Also, ashlar masonry. 

Ashling (se-Jliij). 1883. [f. Ash x^. 1 ] An 
ash sapling. 

Ashore (&]&»•!), adv. 1586. [A prepX] 1. 
To the shore; to land. a. On shore, on land 
1631. 
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1. I must be getting a. now Black, a He behaves | 
himself a. as if lie were still on board Steele. 

Ash-W e*dnesday . ME. [f. Ashx£. 2 + 
Wednesday.] The first day of Lent; so called 
from the custom introduced by Pope Gregory 
the Great of sprinkling ashes on the heads of 
penitents on that day. 

Ashweed (se’Jwid). 1578. [f. Ash xA l ] 

Herb. The Gout weed {^gof odium Podagraria). 
Ashy (ee'Ji), a. ME. [1. Ashx£. 2 ] I. Con- 
sisting of ashes 1483. a. Covered or sprinkled 
with ashes ME. 8- Ash-coloured, deadly 
pale 1541. 4- quasi-urfw. 159a. 

Eyebrows, .you can see are a.-blond Carlyle. 

Aslan (/i ’Jilin)* arch. 1563. [ad. L. Asia- 
hus.] - Asiatic. 

Asiarch (/i-Jiiiik). 1753. [ad. L. A stare ha, 
ad. Gr. ‘A* i&pxV**L ’Atria + -apx» 7 »-] Director 
of religious rites, etc. in Asia Minor under the 
Romans. (Cf. Acts xix. 31.) 

Asiatic (P Ji»ee*tik), a. 1631. [ad. L. Asia- 
tieus, a. Gr., f. 'Atria.] Of or pertaining to 
Asia or its inhabitants; formerly applied to 
literary stvle. As sb. A native of Asia. Hence 
Asla-tically adv. in A. manner, in accordance 
with A. customs. Asia-ticiam, an A. phrase or 
practice. Asia tlcize v. , improp. A’siatixe, to 
make A., to conform to A. customs. 

It is A. prose, as the Ancient Critics would have 
said j prose somewhat barbarously rich M. Arnold, 
Aside (&sai d). ME. [orig. on side ; sec A 
prep . 1 (In U.S. often -Eng. apart.)] A. adv. 
I. Of motion, x. To one side; out of the way, 
away. 9. Into seclusion or privacy, apart 1450. 

3. Away from one s person ; off, down 1596. 

4. Out of thought or use 1440. 

x. To. .slip a. from difficulty Burkk. a. But sofi, 
a. ; beere comes the King Haml. v. L 240. 3. Let us 

lay a. every weight Hebr. xii. x. 4. To lay or set a. : 
(fig.) to put away, dismiss ; He often laid a. decorum 
1798. Law. To set a. (a verdict, etc.): to quash it. 

II. Of direction. x. Ott from the direct line 
ME. 9.Sidewise, obliquely ME. ; var.tAsl'den. 

*. They are oil gone a., they are together become 
filthy Ps. xiv. 3. 

ID. Of position, ti. On one side, off -1610. 
9. Apart from the general company; in privacy 
ME. 3. A. from : besides 18x8 U.S. 

a. To speak a., i. o. apart, so as to be (supposed) in- 
audible to the general company, or, on the stage, to 
the other players. 

B. prep, j by omission of of) x. At the side 
of 1615. ta. Past, beyond -1663. 

C. sb. [the adv. used attrib.J x. Words spo- 
ken aside, or in an undertone, so as to be (sup- 
posed) inaudible to some person or persons pre- 
sent 1727. a. An indirect or side effort (mod.). 

a. The asides of many writers possess a more lasting 
..influence than their deliberate .. labours 1877. 

A-si -miner, adv. 1849. [A prep. On the 
simmer. 

fAsine*go. 1606. [a.Sp.aiwxVa, dim.ofaiw.] 
1. A little ass -1085. 9. A fool, dolt -1714. 

a. An Asinico may tutor thee; Thou..Asse Shake. 
Asinine (srsinain), a. 1610. [ad.L .asininus, 
f. asmus.] x. Of or pertaining to asses 1624. 
9. Like an ass; obstinate, stupid 1610. 

t. 1 1 er a. dayrie 1624. a. A. employCowrER. Hence 
AsinLuity, stupidity. 

Asiphonate (&sai frnxff), <x. 1859. [f. A- 
pref. 24 + SiPHONATE.] Zool. Having no re- 
spiratory siphon. As sb. An acephalous mollusc 
so characterized. 

-asis, tuff., L. -dsts, Gr. - bait , forming names 
of diseases, really nouns of state or process, as 
elephantiasis , psoriasis, etc. 

HAsitia(ftsrfi&). 1853. [ mod.L., a. Gr. bairia, 
f. d 4 <7 fro*.] Path. Loathing, or, more correctly, 
a want, of food. 

Ask (osk), v. [Com. Tent. : OE. dscian, 
dcsian. Till c 1600 ax was, but ask is now, the 
literary form.] tL trans . To call for -ME. 

H. x. To call upon for information or an an- 
swer: a. trans. With the thing asked as object 
OE.; t at (still dial.), Vo, of a person ME.; b. 
With the person asked as object OE. ; with the 
thing asked as second object OE.; of (arch.), 
about (a matter), after ox for (a person) OE. 9. 
With no object expressed : To inquire Jof, about, 
after ( 1 thing or person \ % for (a person) OE. 

I. a. To a. what 1 wanted. Steele, To a. a ques- 
tion, the price, a name (mod.). A fanner of whom 1 
asked the way (mod.), b. Aske my dogge Two Gent. 
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it. v. 36. Aske mee if 1 am a Courtier Alts Well tl 
ii. 38. To a. a person the way, hia name, etc. (mod.), 
of bis early life Tennyson. & To makfor a person ; 
to a&k to see ; formerly ■ to ask after A. for this 
great Deliverer now, and find him Eyeless in Gam 
at the Mill with slaves Milt. Sams. 40. 

HL x. To make request for : a. trans. With 
the thing asked as object ; simply M E. ; of, from 
a person ME.; to do ox be done to ME.; b. trans. 
With the person asked as object ME.; to do or 
for (a thing) ME, a. To make request : With 
no object ME.; for (a thing) ME. 

x. a. I axe no more 1570. To a. a price : to a. so 
much as the price. To a. another favour of [anyone! 
Burns, b. 1 a. Mr. Blifil pardon Fielding. 1 asked 
him to accompany me Tyndall. ( 1 might sake you 
for your Cominis.sion A. V. L. tv. i. 138, a Aske and 
it shalbe giuen you Matt, vi 7. Ill .. a. for leave 
Dicken& To ask for 1 to act so as to incur. 

IV. Pregnant senses and special uses, ti* 
To investigate -161a. a. To ask as by right, 
call for, demand; esp. in To ask an account ME. 
3. To make proclamation in church, etc., calling 
on any who have claims or objections to put 
them forward; esp. in To ask (now r l 0 publish) 
the banns 1450. 4. ellipt . To ask to come, in- 
vite {mod.). 5 .fig. Predicated of things : Need, 

call for ME. 

4, We ought to a. him to dinner (mod.). 5. To give 
a Milton birth ask'd ages more Cowraa. 

Ask (ask), sb. ME. [app. worn down from 
OE. d&exe newt.] A newt or eft; Sc. and north, 
occ. also the lizard. See also Asker *, 
Askance (askerns), adv. 1 530. [app. later 
f. Askoy(n )k infl. by Ask a nce (s. ] 1 . Sideways, 
askew, asquint ; with a side meaning 1876. 9 . 

ellipt ., quasi-arf/ Turned sideways 1593. 

s. To look at, eye, view askance: t« look at 
with disdain, envy, jealousy, and now esp. with mis- 
trust. a. Whom the grand foe, with acornful eye a n 
Thus answerd Milt P.L. vi. 149. 

+A ska* nce, V. [f. prec.] To turn aside. 
Shaks. Lucr. 637. 

t Aska nce s, conj. ado. late ME. [app. f. 
As adv . + OF. quanses as if : — pop.L. *ouarn si 
(whence MDu. quansijs, Du. kwansuis).] X. 
As though -1580. 9. ellipt. As if saying -1572. 

Askant (iska*nt), adv. 1695. [app. var. of 
Askance, after Aslant, etc.) — Askance. 
If In Shaks. Haml. (Qos.) iv. vii. 167 ascaunt 
is read, but the folios have aslant. 
tA*akapart. ME. Name ofa race of warriors 
living near Arabia; also of a giaut assailed by 
Sir Bevis of Southampton -X735. 

Asker 1 (erskw). ME. [f. A sk*.] i.One 
who asks (questions, favours, gifts, alms, etc.), 
fa. A prosecutor; an exactor, oppressor -1483. 
A'sker*. dial . 1674. [f. Ask sb.] A newt. 
Askew (&ski£*)- 1573. [Related to Skew 
v., a., and adv. But cf. Ascoyk (L>dg.).) 
A. adv. Obliquely, to one side, awry. B. ad/. 
Made or standing awry ; skew 1859. C. txJ- A 
sidelong glance 1655. 

at/v. Lattice Minds all hanging a. Dickfns. To look 
aske iv : L e. rideloug, out ai the corners of one’s eyes ; 
fig to look as if pretending not to sec; to reflect 
upon. adj. A. arches 1859, bridges 1863. 

Asking (trskig), vbl. sb. OE. [f. Ask v.J 
1. The act of putting a question ; Ta question 
-ME. 9. Praying, begging ME.; a petition, 
a prayer, etc. {arch.) ME. ts- A price asked 
-1637. t4. a. A calling for justii e. b. Exac- 
tion. -1480. 5. The publication of banns of 

marriage, fam. 1727. Hence A aklngly adv . 
Askle-nt, ascle nt, adv. Sc. i. Aslant. 
f Askoye-, aakoy ne, adv. ME. [skoyn* is 
app. Du. schuin sidewise. But see Asquint, 
Askew, and note on Askance.] Sidewise, 
askance. (Always with look.) -1552. 

Aslake (&slf>*k), v. [OE. aslacian ; see 
Slake r/.J +1. intr. To become slack; to grow 
less -1 587. 9. To cool {arch, rare ) x8ia 8* To 
mitigate, assuage, abate {arrh.) ME. 

Aslant C&slo'nt). ME. [f. On (see A prep.' 1 ) 
4- Slant.] adv. On the slant, in a sloping di- 
rection, obliquely, quasi -adj. Slanting 1790. 
prep. Across in a slanting direction 1609. 
prep. Thera u a Willow growes a. a Brooke Shaks. 
Asleep (Asirp), adv. and pred. a. ME. [f. 
A prep . 1 xi -f Sleep.] x. In a state of sleep; 
fig. at rest, dormant, Idle 1590. 9. into a state 
of sleep ME.; fig. of inactivity or quiescence 
1545. 8 'fig* Dead ME. 4 • transf. Of the limbs: 

vie)* i (sit). 1 (Psyche), f (what), f (get). 


m (man), a (pass), aa (lewd), v (cut). % (Fr. chxf). a (ever), ai (/, eye). » (Fr. eau d e 




ASLOPE 

Benumbed. Formerly also « Stunned. ME. 5. 
Naut . The sail juit bellying out (opp. to Jl*p- 
ping) 1867. 

x. fig. Their pride and met tall is asleepe Shari. 
a. By whispering winds soon lull'd a. Milt. L' A l leg. 
116. 3. David, .fell on sleepe and was laide vnto bis 
fathers Acts xiii. 36. 4. Leaning long upon any pan 
maketh it numme, and, as we call it, asleepe Bacon. 

Aslope (JUlivp), 0. and adv. ML [prob. 
f. OE. aslobcn pa. pple. ; or f. slope + A- prcf. a, 
though aslope is earlier.} ad]. Inclined, slant- 
ing. adv. On the incline, aslant, crosswise, 
athwart. Also fig. 

While the first drizzling show'r is borne a. Swirr. 

A-slug, adv, 1619. [A prepA] Sluggishly. 

A-smea-r, alv. 1861. [A PrepX\ Smeared. 

A-smoirlder, adv. 1880. [A prep A] Smoul- 
dering. 

A-snort, adv, 1850. [A prep A") Snorting. 

A-SOa-k, adv. 1609. [A prep A’] Soaking. 
Aaomatous (&sftu*m&Us), a. 1731. [f. L , 
a. Gr. dtrwparosJ] Unembodied. incorporeal. 

A-eOU'th, adv. 1809. [A prepA] Inthe south. 

Asp l (asp). [Com. Teut. : OE. aspm, eespe, 
*P * - xsf. See Aspen. ] x. A poplar (Populus 
trcmula), with greyish bark and spreading 
branches, the leaves of which are especially 
tremulous. Also aitrik, OE. a. The wood of 
this tree 1551. 

x. Cherry and quaking a. . . belted the little brook \ 848. 

Asp ^ (aspL ME. [ad. L. aspis (formerly 
used, with pi. aspisses), a. Gr. darts. See also 
Aspic *.} Zool. x. A small, venomous, hooded 
serpent, found in Egypt and Libya ; the Naje 
Haje. a. Also a species of Viper ( Viper a Aspis) , 
and Poet, any venomous serpent 171a. 

z. The venym of eddris, that hen clef id aspis, vndur 
her lippis Wvclip Rom. iii. 13. 

H Aspalathus (Aspic- l&Jtfs)- 1601. [L., a. Gr. 
d( 7 wd\a$oi.) A genus of African shrubs (N.O. 
Leguminosx ); the fragrant wood of some. 

A sweete smell like cinamon, and a. Ecclus. xxiv. 15. 

1 Aspalax ^srsp&lseksj. i860. | L., a. Gr. 
drrirdAaf, usu. owdAaf.] Zool, A genus of Ro- 
dentia, resembling the mole. 

Asparagine (Aspse-ratl^oin). 1813. [f. As- 
paragus + -INK.] Chem. A nitrogenous crystal- 
lizable compound contained csp. in asparagus. 
It is primary malic diamide 

Asparag 1 nous (aespArae‘d^ina<), a . 183a. 

| f. prec.) Allied to or like asparagus. 

Asparagus (Aspac rAgas). OE. [L., a. Gr. 
danAfxxyor, prop. da<p-, of doubtful origin. In 
med.L. often sparagus, whence Eng. sperage 
(x6th and 17th c.). displaced subseq. by aspara- 
gus, aphet. 'sparagus, whence spar a-, sparrow- 
grass (18th c.). Now asparagus is the polite 
form. J A plant ( Asparagus officinalis, N.O. 
IMiaifse), the vernal shoots of which form a 
delicacy of the table. Bot . The genus of which 
this is a secies. 

I will have Sparagus every mode all the yeare long 
Bbomk. A hundred of Sparrowgrasa Pki*y». 

Comb, a.-beetle, a small beetle {Crioceris A spa- 
that feeds upon the foliage of the a. 

Asparamic, Aspa-ramide -* Aspartic, 
Asparaginic. 

A-spaTkle,u^. 1840 [\prep 1 ] Sparkling. 

Aspartic (AspI'Jtiki, 0. 1847. ff. (arbi- 

trarily) asparagus.] Chem. Of or pertaining to 
asparagine; csp. in Aspartic acid, C 4 H 7 NO, . 
Aspect (arspekt). ME. [ad. U aspectus , f. 
0-, ad-spicere. Still occas. aspe ct, as in Shaks., 
Milt., etc,} I. 1. tThe action of looking at ; 
contemplation ; gaze, view -1810 ; a look, a 
glance (also fig.) 1590. ta. Mental looking' 
regard, respect- 1673. 

1. That the bautiluk killeth by a. Bacon. Some other 
Mist reuse hath thy sweet aspects Com, Err, 11. ii. 113. 

1 L i. Astrol. The relative positions of the 
planets as they appear to an observer on the 
earth's surface at a g ven time. ( prop. The wav 
in which, from their relative positions, they look 
upon each other.) ME. a. A looking, facing, 
or fronting, in a given direction? exposure 1667; 
the side or surface which fronts in any direction 
1849. a* Bearing; reference to 1509. 4. A 

phase 1804. ft. Gram. A verbal form used to 
express action or being in respect of its incep- 
tion, duration, or completion 1853. 

1. Frendly aspectya of pkneta Cnaucrs. Aspects 
In Sexiile, Square, and Trine, and Opposite Milt* 
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P, L, x. 658. a. The setting Sun. .with right a. A- 
gainst the eastern Gate of Paradise Milt. P. L. tv. 
541. 3. Divers things . .which 1 hope have a public a. 
Cromwell. 4. Two aspects of one . . thought 187a 
UX. x. The look which one wears ; counten- 
ance, face 1590. a. The appearance presented 
to the eye 1594; to the mind X704. Tft. concr, 
A thing seen ; an appearance -172a. 

1. Thy martial face and stout aspect Maslowx. Of 
. . vinegar a. Shaks, a. The physical a. of the country 
Gkksn. The superficial aspects of Buddhism 1883. 
Hence Aspe'ctable, -ible a, (now rare), visible! fit 
or fair to look upon. tAape*ctful a. benignant. 
fA»pe*ct, v, 1548, [ad. L. as pec tare, freq. 
of aspicere, Cf. respect , etc.] x. To look for, 
expect -1584. 9* To look at, behold; watch 

-1698. 3. Of a planet : To look upon another 

in one of the 1 Aspects * -1671. 4. To look on 

with favour (rare) 1663. 5. intr. To look; to 

have a bearing -i6ci. Hence Aspcctant a 
Her, facing each other, A'spected ppl. a, ti. 
(aspe’eted). Looked at. ta. pple. or adj. Look- 
ed at by a planet, ft. adj. Having an aspect, 
f Aspe’Ctlon. 1646. [ad. L. aspectionem .] 
The act of looking at, watching -1653. 

Aspen (aspftn). ME. [f. Asp 1 ; cf. ashen ] 
adj. x. Of or belonging to the asp ; see Asp 1 . 
9. fig. Tremulous ; timorous ME sb. => Asp 1 
1596. 

x. Lyk an a. leaf he quok for ire Chaucer. a. A. 
fear Chapman. 

tA-sper, aspre, 0. ME. [a. OF. aspre (mod. 
dpre ) L. asper } x. Rough, ruggtd -1681. 
a. Haish in sound or taste -1639. ft. Harsh to 
the feelings; cruel -1578. 4. Of persons : Harsh 

-1630. 5. Hardy; mettled, savage -1503. 

|| Asper ^ae-spaj), sbA [L. asper (sc. spiritus ) ; 
see prec. j Or. Gram . The rough breathing; I 
the sign (*) above an initial vowel, or over p, 
» Roman h ; thus Sn — Ads, pa&bos — rkabdos. 

Asper (se sp 9 s),sb . 2 1589. [a. Fr. aspre, ad. 
Byzantine Gr. daupov, f. dowpos white (said to 
be ad. L. asper).] A silver Turkish coin (120 
asperse x piastre) ; now a * money of account.' 
Asperate (ae’spftrftt), ppl. a. 1623. [ad. I, 
asper a tvs .J Roughened, rough. Hence A*»- 
porate v. to make rough, rugged, or harsh. 

AspergeC^spS'zdft),^. X547. [a. Y.asperger, 
ad. L. aspergere.] To sprinkle, besprinkle. 

Asperges ifespS’jd^/t). Liturg. First word 
of A perges me, Domine, hyssopo et mundabor 
(Ps. l[ij). the recitation of which accompanies 
the sprinkling ol altar and people with holy 
water before the principal Mass on Sundays, 
used for the ceremony. 

Aspergill (ae spojd^il), and H Aspergillum 

(aespajdri'lfrn). 1649. [f. L. aspergere + -ilium 
dim. suffix; cf. vexillumA R.C.Lh. A kind of 
brush used to sprinkle holy water; see Asper- 
GES. (The L. form is the more usual.) Hence 
Asper g Filiform a. shaped like an a., as the 
stigmas of some grasses. 

|| Aspergi Hus. 1847. Biol A genus of micro- 
scopic fungi, resembling the holy-water sprin- 
kler in appearance. 

Asperixoliate, -ous (« speriffto liftt, -lias), a. 

1686. [f. mod.L. asperifolius (f. asper + folium) 
+ -ate, -ous.] Bot. Having rough leaves; for- 
merly spec, of the Boraginex. 

Asperity (&spe*rlti). [ME. asprete, a. OF. as- 
fretc (mod. Apretl) L. asperitatem', assim. to 
the L. word. ] x. Unevenness of surface, rough- 
ness; concr. in ft. sharp or rough excrescences 
1491. 9. Roughness of savour, tartness (arch ) 
1620. ft. Harshness of sound (arch.) 1664. 4. 

Of style : Lack of polish, ruggedness (arch.) 

1 779- 5* fig- Harshness to the feelings; hence , 

hardship, difficulty. (The earliest sense; arch. 
exc. in b. Bitter coldness, rigour.) ME. 6. 
Harshness of temper ; crabbedness, acrimony ; 
in pi. harsh, embittered feelings 1664. 

l The asperities of the Moon H. Moke. y Our 
language, of which the chief defect Is ruggedness and 
a. Johnson. 5. The nakedness and a. of the wintry 
world Johnson, ft. A. of reply Johnson. 
+A*sperly, adv. ME. [f. Asper 0.] Harshly ; 
fiercely, bitterly -1531. 

Aspermous (ftspS iraw), 0. 1853. [f. Gr. 
dewepfiot + -Ous. ] Bot. and Pkys. Without seed, 
var. Aape*rmatou9. Hence AspeTmatiam, 
lack of seed, impotence. 


ASPHYXIATE 

fAspe > m(e r v. rare. 15x3. [ad. L. eupema* 
ri.) To spurn. 

fA-spemeas. [f. Asper 0.] Bitterness. 
Chaucer. 

A'Sperous, 0. 1547. [f. L. asper + -ous Cf. 
dexterous, etc.] z. Rough, rugged. (Now 
techn.) to. Rough-tasted 1670. t3. Cruel 

-1653. Hence ▲‘aperously adv. (rare). 

Asperse (&spa*xs) f v. 1490. [1. L. aspers -, 
aspergere', see Asperge.J x. To besprinkle, 
bespatter with. 9. To sprinkle, scatter 1607. 
tft. To intermingle -1607. 4. To bespatter with 
damaging imputations, etc. In 17th c. : Inju- 
riously and falsely to charge with. i6xx. ft. To 
slander, defame, traduce, Yilify 1647. 

L She dide a. the place with the waters Caxton. 
4. The calumnies with which the Jews had aspersed 
him Paley. l A libel tending to a. or vilify the bouse 
of Commons Junius. To a. a man's character 186& 
Hence Aspe*rsed PPL a. s. Besprinkled 1 spec, in 
Her. strew ed or powdered with small charges, a. Ca- 
lumniated, defamed. tAapC'raive a. defamatory 1 
f ly adv. 

Aspersion (AspS'jJon). 1553. [ad. I., asper- 
sionem\ see Asperse. 1 1. The action of be- 

sprinkling, or of sprinkling or scattering. 9. 
That which is sprinkled 1610. ft. The action 
of casting damaging imputations, or false and 
injurious charges ; defamation 1633. 4. A 

d.im.iging report ; a calumny, slander 1596. 

1. A. may answer the true end of baptism Burnet. 
3. Who by aspersions throw a stone At the head of 
others, hit th*ir own G. Hkkblkt. 4. 1 be a. of his 
being a gn*at usurer Fulli-r. 

||Aspersoir (asperswar). 1851. [Fr.] An 
aspergillum. 

II Aspersorium (*sp2js6»TUfm). 1861. [med. 
L. f. a pen - ; see -okium.] A vessel for hold- 
ing thenoly water used in ceremonial sprinkling. 

Asphalt («*Bfaelt, spsfse'lt). Also asphal- 
tum, esp. in scientific use. ME. [ad. late L. 
asphalton, -turn, a. Gr. dotpahrov, var. of d- 
o<fta\rot, of foreign origin. The familiar use of 
asphalt pavement gave a'sphalt . ) x. A smooth, 
hard, brittle, black or brownish-black resinous 
mineral, a mixture of different hydrocarbons; 
called also mineral pitch, Jews' pitch, and in 
the G.T. slime ME. Also attrxb. 9 . A com- 
position of bitumen, pitch, and sand, or made 
from natural bituminous limestones, used to 
pave streets and walks, etc. Mostly attrib. 1847. 

x. Cressets fed With Naphtha and Asphahus Milt. 
P L. 1. 72 Q. A whole lake of a. is said to exist in . . 
Trinidad Kirwan. a. Artificial asphaitum: a mix- 
ture of coal-tar with sand, chalk, or lime. Hence 
Aspha'lt v. to cover or lay with a. Aaphfe'lter, 
one who lays down a. Aspha'ltic a. of the nature 
of, or containing, a , as in Asphaltic Pool\ the Dead 
Sea M ilt. Aepha'ltlte a. asphaltic. 

Asphaltene (aNsla*ltJn). 1837. [a. mod.F. 
asphalfine, f. Asphalt + -ENB. ) Chem. An oxy- 
genated hydro-carbon, supposed to be the solid 
constituent of asphalt. 

Asphe-terism. 1794. [f. Gt. d + atpirepos, 
alter otptrepiopbs.] The doctrine that there 
ought to be no private property ; communism. 
Asphe'terize v. to practise aspheterism (rare). 

Asphodel (ce*sfodel). 1597. [ad. L., a. Gr. 
aa<t> 6 b*\o t, of unkn. origin. Earlier Affodil, 
whence Daffodil.] Bot. 1. A genus of lilia- 
ceous plants, including the White Asphodel or 
King's Spear, b. By the poets made an im- 
mortal flower, and said to cover the Elysian 
meads. (Cf. Homer Odyss. xi. 530.) 1634. at- 
trib. (occ. ~ * Elysian '.) 1831. 9. With qualifi- 

cations : a. Bog, English, or lAncashire A. 
(Warthecium Ossifragum), common on moor- 
lands. b. False A., in America, a species of 
Tofieldia. c. Scotch A. ( 7 ofieldia palustris), a 
British subalpine plant. 

1. b. The dead are made to eat Asphodels about the 
Elysian meadows Sir T. Biowne. The a. meadows 
of their youth Rurkin, Hence Aaphode'li&n a. 

|| Asphyxia (*sfi*kBift). 1706. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. Ao<pv(ta, f. d + o<pb(is (whence asphyxis, 
also used). See Asphyxy. ] x. lit. Stoppage 
of the pulse. 9. The condition of suspended 
animation produced by a deficiency of oxygen 
in the blood; suffocation. Also fig. 1778. 

[In Asphyxiated Animals the pulse Mats long after 
respiratory action has ceased.] 

a Lingering a. of soul O. W. Holmbs. Hence 
Asphrxitl a. of, pertaining to, or characterised by, a. 

Aqmyxiate^fi'ksitgit),^. 1836. (f prec.] 

(rein). ( (Fr. tore), ft (fir, fern, earth). 


6 (Gcr. K*ln). ft (Fr. p *u). ii (Ger. Miller), ii (Fr. dime), ft (curl), ft (e«) (tbFre). ft 



ASPHYXIATOR 

To affect with asphyxia, to suffocate. Hence A- 
ephy xiatlon, the action of producing asphyxia, 
or condition of being asphyxiated. 

Aaphyxiator (*sfi-ksi,^itw). 188a. [f. as 
prec. ; see -a tor* ] An asphyxiating agent ; an 
apparatus for extinguishing fire by the agency 
of carbonic acid gas, etc. 

Asphyxy (&sftfcsi). 1784. [ad. Y.aspkyxie.^ 
Asphyxia. Hence Asphyxy v. to asphyxi 
ate. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

Aspic 1 («‘S(iik). 1530. [a. F. aspic , a. Pr, 
unexplained deriv. of aspidem , apis ; see 
Asp * ] i. By-form of Asp ■, chiefly poet. Also 
attrib. Also fig. 1649. a. transf. A piece of 
ordnance which carries a 12-pound shot. (? Fr.) 

1. Showing the aspic's bite Tennyson. A. poison 
Lamb, The Aspicke of invadetng feare 1649. 
Aspic 2 (*‘spik). 1604. [a. F. aspic (in 

built d' aspic) for spit, ad. It. spigo =» OF. espic 
L. spicus , collateral form of spicaA The 
Great lavender or Spike {Lavandula Spied). 
Aspic 8 (se'spik). 1789. [a. F. aspic, as in 
' froid comme un aspic '. Littrd. ] A savoury 
meat jelly, made of and containing meat, fish 
game, hard-boiled eggs, etc. Also attrib. 

Aspidistra («espidi“str&). i8aa. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. dcrmb-, dcrwis shield, after tupistra .] A 
plant of tha liliaceous genus so named (of 
China and Japan), kept in dwelling rooms. 
Aspirant (ftspai»*rlnt l occas. se’spirint) 
1738. [a. F. and ad L. aspirantem ; see As- 

pire v.\ adj. -Aspiring 1814. sb. One who 
aspires; one who, with steady purpose, seeks 
advancement, privilege, or advantage 1738. 

sb. The way to greatness was left clear to a new set 
of aspirants Macaulay. The A. to the Mysteries 
Wakeubtoh. 

Aspirate (**spir/t). 1669. [ad. L. aspira- 
see Aspire v. Cl Fr. aspir/.] A. ppl. 
adj. Aspirated. 

B. sb. x. A consonantal sound which is follow- 
ed by or blended with the sound of H 1727. a. 
The simple sound of the letter H, or its equiva- 
lent the spiriius asper (*). Esp. applied to the 
initial h-. 1735. 

1. That the aspirates . . are real mutes or contact 
sounds.. is beyond question Whitnsy. s. A Middle- 
march mercer of polite manners and superfluous aspi- 
rates Gao. Eliot. 

Aspirate (se-spirnt),». 1700. [f.L .aspiral-; 
see prec. Cf. F. aspirer. ] 1. To pronounce 

with a breathing; to prefix H to a vowel, or add 
H or its supposed equivalent to a consonant 
sound. Also absol. a. To draw out a gas or 
vapour from a vessel ; cf Aspirator 1880. 

1. Our w and h aspirate Dbvoen. ^ Erron. aspe- 
raU , after spirit us asper. 

Aspiration (aespirri*Jan). ME. [ad. L. aspi- 
ra/ionem ; see Aspire.] L (From Aspire ) 
ti. Inspiration -1535. a. The action of breath- 
ing; a breath, sigh, ttchn. The diawing in of 
air in, or as in, breathing. 1607. 3* The ac- 

tion of aspiring; steadfast desire for something 
above one 1606. 

3- That spirit of his In a. lifts him from the earth 
7 V. 4 Cr. iv. v. 16. 

IL (From Aspirate.) i. The action of as- 
pirating ; see Aspirate v. ME. 9. An aspi- 
rated sound or letter; the letter H or its equiva- 
lent; the breathings (*) and (’) in Greek; — As- 
pirate sb. 1550. 

a. What is no substantial letter but a bare a. Fuller. 
TI Erron. aspiration ; see prec. % 

Aspirator (se'spin'tai). 1863 [f. L. aspi- 
rare. Cf. F. aspiratenr. . ] He who or that which 
aspirates, breathes, or blows upon; spec. a. an 
apparatus for drawing a stream of air or gas 
through a tube ; b. an instrument for evacuating 
pus from abscesses by means of an exhausted 
receiver ; c. a kind of winnowing machine. 
Hence AspFratory a. of or pertaining to aspi- 
ration {rare). 

Aspire (&gp3i»u), v. 1460. [ad. L. asp-, 
adspirarc. ] ti. t? arts. To breathe to or into, 
to inspire -1633 ; intr. to exhale {rare) -1750. 

9. intr. To have a fixed desire or ambition for 
something at present above one; to seek to at- 
tain, to pant, long. Const to; after , at, tfor; 
with inf. ; absol. 1460. f trans. To be ambitious 
of. aim at -1816. 3. intr. To rise up, as smoke, 

etc.; hence gen, to mount up, tower, nse high, f 
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become tall. Also fig. 1585. ftrans. To mount 
up to, reach, attain. Also Jig. -1596. 

a Woman oght to be repressed .. if she a. to any 
dominion Knox. Wilt thou a. to guide the heauenly 
Car Two Gent, iil i. 153. a. Orguio sees ibe golden 
pile a. Johnson. Jrans . That galjant spirit hath 
aapirti the clouds Horn. 4 Jul. 111. i. m. 

Aspirin («*splrin). 1899. [G.] A sedative 
drug composed of acetylsalicylic acid; a dose 
of this. 

Aspiring (aspaie*riq). 1565. [£. prec.] vbl. 
sb. Aspiration 1584 ; fupward tapering 1634. 
ppl. a. 1 • Of lofty aim, ambitious 1577. 9. Ris- 
ing, topering upward 1565. fig. 1579, 

1. Two abla and a. prelates. Hence -ly ado., -ne se. 

A*spish, a. 1608. [f. Asp 2 + -ish.} Of or 
pertaining to asps. 

Asplenium, Bat . ; see Spleen wort. 
Asport (sesposut), v. 1631. [ad. L. aspor- 
tare , f. as - = abs- * ab- + portare .] To carry 
away, remove feloniously. 

Asportation (sespojtr'i-J’^n). 1509. [ad. L. 
asportationem ; see prec.] The action of carry- 
ing off ; in Lazo, felonious removal of property. 
A-spou*t, adv. 1870. [A prepX\ Spouting. 
A-epraW’l, adv . 1878. [A prepA\ Sprawl- 
ing. 

A-sprea-d, adv. 1879. [A prepA\ Spread 
out. 

Asprete, obs. f. Asperity. 

A-«prou*t, adv. 1880. [A prep\\ Sprouting. 
+Aspy, sb. ME. [a. AF. * aspic — OF. 
espie . ) * Spy sb. -1467. 

A-squa*t, cuiv. 1748. [A prepX\ Squatting. 
Asquint (Askwrnt), adv. (and a.). ME. [?L 
A frep 1 + a word like Du. schumte * slant A- 
phet. to squint adv., whence squint vb. and sb.] 
z. (To look) to one side ; obliquely, out at the 
corners of the eyes ME. Also transf. and fig. 
9. (To look) with suspicion, askance larch.) 
ME.; with bias ( arch .) 1605; furtively (arch.) 
1737: ttt> cast a passing glance -1650. 3. esp. 

(To look) obliquely through defect in the eyes, 
so that they look in different directions ME. 
Also fig. 4. With other verbs (rare). Off to 
one side ? Obs. 1645. 5. quasi -adj. (Only in 

pred. or after the sb. eye.) 1643. 

A-sqtli-rm, adv. 1866. [A/r<r/.l] Squirm 
ing (U.S.). 

Aas (ses). [OE. ossa m., peril, dim. of Old 
Northumbrian a\al, assal, assald, from the Cel- 
tic, evidently ad. L. asinus, displacing f sol for 
esel, the common Teut. form. The I,, and Gr. 
names are prob. of Semitic origin. I i. A quad- 
ruped of the horse kind, but smaller, with long 
ears, tuft at end of tail, and black stripe across 
the shoulders. Called also donkey in familiar 
use (in Scotland cuddie). b. fig. ' Beast of bur- 
den 1 1614. c. In fables and proverbs, the type 
of clumsiness, ignorance, and stupidity. 9. 
Hence transf. An ignorant fellow, a conceited 
dolt 1578. 

t. He shall but beare them, as the Asse beares Gold 
Jul. C. iv. i 31. A braying a. Cowraa. c. An un- 
lettered king is a crowned a. Frei.man. 

Phrases : s. To make an ass of : to treat as an ass, 
stultify. To make an ass of oneself', to behave ab- 
surdly. a. Asses' Bridge or Pons Asinorum : a name 
uiven to the fifth proposition of the first book of 
Euclid’s Elements. 3. Astr. The Two Asses : the 
stars y and 6 of the constellation Cancer, on either side 
of the nebula Prmsepc (the Crib). 

8, v . nonce-wd. To call ass 1599 ; to act 
the ass 16*7. 

Assafoetida, var. of Asafcetioa. 

Assagai, assegai (wsAgai). X695. [a. F. 
azagaye, or Eg. azagaia, a. Arab az-zaghdyah , 
i. e. az- — al- the, zaghdyah native Perber word; 
assegai is newspaper spelling. ] A slender spear 
or lance of hard wood, usu. pointed with iron, 
used in battle. Orig. the native name of a Ber- 
ber weapon adopted by the Moors; in English 
use commonly the missile weapon of the South 
African tribes, b. attrib . Assagai tree, wood, 
a large South African tree (('urtiua faginea, 
N.O. Cernacex). Hence A'ssagai, aaae- v. 
to pierce with an a. 

|| Assai (assai*), adv. [It.] A/us. A direction : 
Very ; as in adagio assai * very slow. 

Assail (As/i*l), v. [ME. asaile, assaife , a. 
OF. asahr, asaillir (mod. assai 1 1 ir) : — late pop. j 


ASSASSINATION 

T,. adsalire , f. ad 4 salire. Refash, with ass- la 
15th c. ( and in some senses influenced by Assay 
v. ] To leap upon or at. t. To attack a. by 
physical means; b. with hostile action or influ- 
ence 1564; c. by speech or writing 1593. a. 
To address with reasoning or argument 144a 
3. To approach with the intention of master- 
ing (anything arduous) 1680. fig* Of states 
physical, emotional, or mental ME. 4. Of 
things 1 To dash against, encounter 1667. +g. 

To lempt, try -1564; to woo -1611. 8. absol. 

quasi -intr. in prec. senses ME. t7- To ven- 
ture on. Assay -1595; intr. to endeavour, ASSAY 
-1606. 

i. To a. one another like brute Beasts Steels, b. 
Virtue may be assail'd, but never hurt Milt. Comus 
589. Let crowds of Critics now my verse a. Pome. 
She assailed her husband on the subject of taking work 
1833. 4 New pangs of mortal fear our minds a. D ry- 
den. 4. No rude noise mine ears assailing Cow**ee. 
5. Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assail'd Shako. 
Sonn. xli. 6. Though troubles a. Newton. Hence 
Aaaai'l sb. assault (arch.). Assai lable a. open to 
assault, or hostile criticism. fA&sai'lableneas. 
Assai'ler, one who assails. Assai'lment, the ac- 
tion of assailing; power of assailing. 

Assailant (As/i-lAut). 1539. [a. F. assail- 
lant ; see prec.) adj. Assailing (arch.) 1599. 
sb. x. He who, or that which, assails or attacks 
1532. 9. A hostile critic 1665. 

1. So shall we passe along, And neuer stir assailants 
Shake, a The assailants of the syllogism Mill. 
Assamar (ae'skma-D. 1863 [1. L. assus + 

amarus. ) Chem. Rcichenbach’s name lor the 
bitter substance produced when gum, sugar, 
starch, gluten, meat, bread, etc. are roasted in 
the air till they turn brown. 

Assapanick. 1706. [Amer. Ind.J Zool. 
The flying squirrel of Virginia and Maryland. 
Assart (isa-Jt), v. 1523. [a. AF. assar/er t 
OF. essarter : — late L. exsartare, f. ex + *sar- 
tare, freq. of sar(r)ire to hoe, weed.] Law. 
To grub up trees and bushes from forest-land, 
so ab to make it arable. Also absol. 

Assart (Asa -Jt), sb. 1598. [a. AF., OF. 

essart, peril, formed in Fr. on prec. vb. See 
also Essart. J 1. A piece of land converted 
into arable by assarting 1628. 9. T he action of 

assarting 1598. Also attrib . So fAssaTtment 
A-ssary. 1727. [ad. Gr. Aoudpioy, or L. 
assarius * As. j A Roman copper coin, trans- 
lated by ’ farthing ’ in N.T. 

Assassin (isarsin). 1531. [a. F., or ad. It. 
assassino , ad. Arab, hashshashin , lit. 1 hashish- 
eaters \ The European form is from the Arab, 
pi., as in Bedouin. Still accented a’ssassin in 
1679. I i- Hi- A hashish-eater. Hist, (in pi.) 
Certain Moslem fanatics in the time of the Cru- 
sades, who were sent forth by their Sheikh, the 
'Old Man of the Mountains', to murder the 
Christian leaders 1603. 9. Hence : One who 

undertakes to put another to death by treacher- 
ous violence. ( U sed chiefly of the murderer of a 
public personage.) 1531. Also fig. Also attrib. 

1. The assassins, .before they attacked an enemy, 
would intoxicate themselves with .. an inebriating 
electuary, called hashish J. Woi.rp. a. fig. Lord Byron 
was the a. of bis own fame Pi spin. attrib. The a. 
spear Disraeli, var. tAlsa’SSinant. 
fAas&'Ssin e, v. 1647. [a. F. assassiner ; 

sue prec.] To assassinate. Also fig. -1788. 

| Assa*8sinate, sb. 1600. [In sense 1, app. 
a. F. assassmat, ad. med.L. assassmatns; sense 
2 is unexplained. ] 1. Assassination. Also fig. 

-1755- a. ^Assassin a. Also fig. -1737* 
Assassinate (&sarsin«it), v. 1618. [f. med. 
L. assnssinat-, assassinare; see Assassin.] i. 
To kill by treacherous violence. Also absol. 
t 9 . To attack by an assassin -1706 8* fig To 

destro) or wound by treachery 1626. 

1. Brutus and Cassius, conspited to a. him x6t8. 

3. Your rhiuies a. nur fame Drydf.n, Hence fAe- 
ea*ssinacy, assassination. Aaea'ealnative a. dis- 
pose<l to a. (rare). Asaa* 9 aiiiator, all assassin. As- 
aa sainatresa, a female assassin. tAtoa’SSinoua 
a. of the nature of assassins Milt. 

Assassination (A^sin^fen). 1605. [f. 
Assassinate; see-TiON.] The action of as- 
sassinating ; the taking the life of any one by 
treacherous violence, esp. by a hired emissary, 
or volunteer. Also fig. 

If th’ A. Could tramniell vp the Consequence and 
catch With his surcease, Succes.se Macb. 1, vii. a. 


m (man), a (poet), or (loud). 9 (cut). % (Fr. chxf). 9 (ev#r). ei (I, eye), o (Fr. eau d It vie), i (oft). 1 (Psychs). 9 (whot). p (get). 



ASSATION 

Aaaa-tioa. T Obs. 1605. [«. F., f. L. attar*.'} 
Roasting or baking. 

Assault (As$ -It ),/J. \MK.asaut,u.OY.asaut 
(later ossa* tt) : — late pop. L. *adsaltus, f. saltus ; 
cf. Ass a il. Altered to assault (after L. ) c 1530. ] 
x* get t. An onset with hostile intent ; an attack 
with blows or weapons. 3. The sudden 
charge of an attacking force against the walls 
of a city or fortress; a storm ME. 3. An un- 
lawful attack upon the person of another. ( In 
Law a menacing word or action may constitute 
an assault ; the term battery being added when 
an actual blow is inflicted.) 1447. 4. An attack 
upon Institutions, opinions, or customs 1449* 
5. transf \ and fig* 1508. 6. esp. An attaclTby 

spiritual enemies. (The earliest use in Eng.) 
ME. ty. A wooing -16x1. 

1. In which a., we lost twelue hundred men Shaks. 
Assault (of or at arms) 1 an attack made upon each 
other by two fencers, etc, as an exercise or trial of 
doll ; s display of band-to-hand military exercises. 

To make , give, a., to win, gaits, take, carry by a. 
3. If one lifts up his cane, or his list, in a threatning 
manner at another; or strikes at him. but miues him ; 
this is an a. Blackstonk. 4. Assaults upon the pre. 
rogative of parliament Clarendon. a The sharpe 
assautea of deth Fishrr. 7. Inuincime against all 
assaults of Affection Much Ado 11. iii. isu, 

Assault (AsJ'lt), v, 1450. [ a. OK. as outer, 
f. L »ad + salt are , which replaced ad-, as-sultare, 
freq. of ad sal ire, Cf. prec. and Assail.] i. 
To make a violent hostile attack by physical 
means upon ; to commit an assault upon the 
person of (see Assault sb. 3). Also fig. or 
transf a. = Assail v, 3. (arch, or Obs .) 1551. 
3. * Assail v . 5. 1667. 4. To come upon, at- 
tack, invade, as disease, {arch, or Obs.) 1594. 
5. To tempt, try. {arch, or Obs.) 1529. 6. absol. 

chiefly in sense 1. 1489. 

x. Naked as 1 am 1 will a. thee Oth. v. ii. 958. As- 
saulting the constable D* For. To a. a city or for. 
tress : to storm it. 5. Satan ceaseth not to a. our Ciih 
Aar. S andys. Hence Aa&au'lt&ble a. Assau lter. 
fAasau*t, adv. (ad/.) ML [a. F. d saut.J 
In phr. To go ox be as\au(l)t : to seek the male, 
to nit -1601. 

Assay sb. Also aphct. Say, and 

refash. Essay, q. v. ME. [a. OF. assai, assay, 
var. of es\ai, essay : — L. exagium * weighing ', 
t exagere , exigere , to weigh, examine, test, etc. 
Replaced since 1600 by Essay.] x. The trying, 
in Older to test the virtue, fitness, etc. (of apcr- 
soncrthing). Obs. ex c. as fig. of 3. ta. ‘Trial’, 
tribulation -1671 ; experiment -1768 ; experi- 
ence ME. only. 3. spec. The trial of metals, 
by touch, fire, etc.; the determination of the 
quantity of metal in an ore or alloy; or of the 
fineness of coin or bullion ME. 4. The sub- 
stance to be assayed 1837. 5. The trial of 

weights, measures, quality of bread, etc. by le- 

{ jal standard. Now Hist. 1601. 6. Tasting 

arch.) 1477; t/fjf. a foretaste -1605. 7. The 

act of tasting the food or drink before giving it 
to an exalted personage. Now Hist. 1547. 8. 

An endeavour {arch.) ME.; tbest effort -1797. 
tg. An assault -1705 ; a first tentative effort 
-1677 .* a sample -1675. x o. ta. Approved quali- 
ty. proof, etc. of metal, etc. -1596. b. Stan- 
dard of fineness in the precious metals 1820. 

1. A great a. of the human soul Ruskin. a. My 
way must lie Through many a hard a. Milt. P. /?. 

1. 263. 7. Cup of assay 1 a small cup with which a. of 
wine, etc was taken. 8. A. of disobedience Bacon. 

9. Galling the gleaned Land with hot Assayes Shaks, 
Phr. : At all assays. (Also at all, every, assay.) 
fAt every trial, or time of needs hence: At all events; 
always -1658. t( Armed, ready) at all assays t ready 
for every event -1603. Comb.'. a.« master, the master 
of sn assay -house; -ton, a weight of eoi66*/s grams. 
Assay V. ME. [a. OF. as\s)ayer, 

as[s)aicr : — late L. *exagiare , f exagium ; see 
Assay sb. Now archaic for Essay. ] 1. To put 
to the proof, try; to test Obs. exc, as fig. of 3. 
ts'jf/r. To make trial (of) -15 76. ta. To try by 
touch (lit. and fig. ) ME. 3. To make an assay 

(see Assay sb. 3) 1440. Also fig. 4, With of. 
To trv by tasting ; spec, to taste first (see As- 
say so. 7). Now Hist. ME. tfi. To practise 
by way of trial -1725. tfl. To examine for the 
sake of information -162a ; to Inquire *1664 ; 
to learn or know by experience -1597. t7* To 
try with afflictions -1596, temptations -1614, 
force -1676. t8. To assail with words, or ar- 

guments -1603; with love-proposals -1598. 9. 
To attempt, try to do ME,; intr. fto set one- 
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self {to do) *1669 i to do one's best, endeavour 
ME.; tto venture -1678. 

1. 1 shall . .his strength as oft a. Milt, P. R. il 933. 
a. Cnst . . bad him [Seynt Thomas] assay e his woundes 
ME. 3. To a. it for lead 1818. 3. Let him tempt 

and now a. His utmost subtlety Milt. P . R. l 143. 
9. The King’s strength was failing, but he assayed to 
show himself in the usual kingly state Freeman. 
H eooc Assay 'able <*. Assaying vbL sb. the action 
of proving or trying j spec, the triaiof metals ; t Mux. 
a preliminary flourish. 

Assayer (As^'w). ME. [a. AF. assaior, 
-our, f. assayer to Assay. ) x. One who tries, 
or finds out by trial. a. One who assays metals 
1618. 3. An officer who tastes food before it is 
served to a prince or lord (L. prxgustator). (In 
this sense prob. confused with As&eour, * he 
who sets the table '.) ME. 
tAsse&'l, v. ME. [letter form of asseele, for 
earlier *ansele, ensele , a. OF. enseeler : — late L. 
insigillare (see EnsealL] To set one’s seal 
to -1492; to seal up. Also fig. ME. only. 
f Amera -re, v. 1594. [ad. med.L. asset urn re, 
f. L. a*- ad- + securu\. | To make secure; to 
assure -1597. Hence tAssecu*rance. tAase- 
cura'tion. 

f Assecu-tlon. 1630. [f. L. assccut-, assequi.) 
The action of obtaining, acquirement -1726. 
Assegai, recent var. of Assagai. 

1 Assei'Ze, v, rare . [or- * A- pref. 11.] To 
seise. Marlowe. 

I Asself (Ase’lf), tt. 1632. [As- pre/J] To 
take to oneself, appropriate. 

I Assemblage (a^e-mbledr'). 1704. [a. f. 

assembler \ see ASSEMBLE t'.* and -AGE.] 1. A 
bringing or coming together; the state of being 
collected 1730. a. The joining of two things 
Obs. exc. in Carpentry. 1727. 3. A number 

of persons gathered together. (I^ess formal than 
assembly.) 1741. 4. A collection of things 1704. 

x. The first a. of the thegns at York Frkrman. 3. 
An a. of all ages and nations H. Walpole. 4. An a. 
of bare poles 1833. var. tAaaembla’tion. 

+ Asse mblance V 1485. fa. F. :-late L. 
assimulantia ; see Assemble v.»] Assemblage, 
assembling -1596. 

+Asse*mblance 2. 1485. [a. F. in seme of 
Assemble v •] Semblance, show -1597. var. 
tAasemblant. 

Assemble (ftse-mb’l), v\ ME. [a. OF. 
assembler : — L. ad-, assimulare , f. ad + simul. ] 
Occ. strengthened by together, 1. To bring to- 
gether into one place, company, or mass ; to 
collect, convene; t formerly , to heap up ME. 
ta. To unite (to or with) -1483 ; to couple (sexu- 
ally) MR only. 3. intr. To come together into 
one place or company; to congregate, meet 
ME. t4* esp. To meet in fight -1513. 

X. To a. on ychc side soudiours ynoch M E. These 
proverbs. . 1 assembled Franklin. 3. The Parliament 
assembled in November 186a. rc/l. All the men of 
Israel assembled themselves unto king Solomon 
1 Kings viii. a. 

fAsse-nible, v .2 1483. [a. OF. assembler, 
perh. confused w. ressembler ; see Resemble.] 
To compare; to resemble -1550. 

Asse mble, sb. 1883. [Assemble w.l 3, in 
the imperative.] Mil • The second beat of the 
drum, or other signal, ordering soldiers to 
strike tents and stand to arms. Cf. Assembly. 
tAsse-mblement 1470. [a. OF., C assem- 
bler ; see Assemble v. 1 and -ment.] An as- 
sembly, assemblage -1645. 

Assembler (Ase-rablaj). 1635. [f. Assemble 
v. 1 ] x. One who collects or convenes. a. 
One who takes part in an assembly, e.g. in 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines 1647 
Assembly (Ase*mbli). ME. [a. OF. a (sjrem- 
blee , sb., f. fem. pa. pple. of assembler ; see As- 
semble v. 1 Cf. army. ] x, ^ Assemblage i. 
ta. The coming together of two persons or 
things *-1483; hostile meeting, attack -1535. 
3. A gathering of persons, a concourse, throng 
ME. 4. esp. A gathering of persons for de- 
liberation ana decision ; a deliberative body, a 
legislative council ME. 3. A congregation 
1600. 8. A social gathering, either private, as 

a modern * reception * or 1 at-home ', or public, 
as in the 18th century 1500. tv. * Assem- 
blage 4. -1699. 8. A military call by drum or 
bugle. Cf. Assemble sb. 1797. 

3. If there bee any in this A., any deem Friend of 
Cesar's JuL C. in. u. 19. 4. Assembly or General 


ASSERT 

Assembly t the name given to the legislature in some 
of the United States of America. General A . of the 
Church of Scotland 1 the representative body which 
uieeis annually to direct its affairs. National A. of 
France : the popularly-elected branch of the legisla- 
ture. Westminster A. of Divines, appointed by the 
Long Parliament in 1643, to aid in settling the govern- 
ment and liturgy of the Church of England (whence 
The Assembly s Catechism ). 6. He will find admit- 

tance into all the crowded Balls and Assemblies Foots. 

Comb.: &.-maxi,a member of an A. (sense 4) j .room, 
a room in which assemblies (sense 6; were formerly 
held, and in which balls, etc. are now given. 

Assent (Ase’ut), v. ME. [a. OF. a(s)senter 
: — L. as sen tare (-art), irreg. freq. of L, assent ire 
(-iri), f. as- * ad- + sen tire, whence also mod-F. 
assent ir . J 1. intr. To give the concurrence of 
one's will, to agree to, to comply with (arch., 
exc. as said of the sovereign assenting to a 
measure, or as in 4). Replaced by consent, 
itrans. (ellipt.) To agree to -1675. ta. intr. 
To agree together, determine. Const, to, into. 
-1470. irons. To agree upon (a thing) -1591. 
ta. tntr. To submit, yield (to) -1636. 4. To 

g» veor express one's agreement with a statement 
or matter of opinion. Const, to, t with, t unto 
(The mod. use as distinguished from Con- 
sent.) ME. ts. reft, in prec. senses -1485. 

x. The Lords passed a resolution to which the l£ing 
assented 1863. 4. Assentingto the premises, we reject 
the conclusion r. Hall. Damn with taint praise, 
assent with civil leer Poj*k. Hence tAsae'utant 
(repL by Akskntiemt) ppL a. assenting; agreeing, 
sb. one who assents or consents to. Asscnfer, one 
who assents or consents. Aascntlngly adv. As- 
se-ntive a. inclined to assent. Asae'ntiveness. 

Assent (ftse*nt), sb. ME. [a. OF. a(f)sent, 
{. assenter', see prec.] 1. The concurrence of 
the will, compliance with a desire (arch, and 
repl. by consent , exc. as in next). 3. Official, 
judicial, or formal sanction; the action or in- 
strument that signifies such sanction ME. td. 
Accord -1718. 1 * 4 . Opinion -X559. 5. Agree- 

ment with a statement, or matter of opinion; 
mental acceptance. (The mod. use as distin- 
guished from Consent.) 1534. 

a. I will nothyng graunt witbowt the under sbreve* 
a. I. Pabton. 3. Made kyng by a. of the briton* 
Caxton. Phr. By or unth one assent , common assent. 
5. Our a. to the conclusion being grounded cm the truth 
of the premises M ill. The deliberate assent and con - 
sent of a parliament Stubbs. var. Asse'ntment 
(arch. rare). 

t Ament, pa. pple. [f. Send.] Sent forth ; 
sent for. Gower. 

Assenta-neous, a. [f. late L. assentaneus + 
-ous.J Inclined to assent, deferential. Landor 
A ssentation. 1481. [a. F., ad.L .assenta- 
tion cm ; see Assent v.] The (obsequious or 
servile) expression or act of assent. 

Abject flattery and indiscriminate a. degrade Chbs- 
terf. Hence Assentations a. 

Assentator (sesent/i-uj). 1531. [a. L.J 
One who assents to or connives at. Hence 
Asscntato rily adv. (rare). 

Assentlent (Ase-njent). 1851. [ad. L. as- 
sent ten tern . Replaces assentant .] ppl , a. As- 
senting, accordant, sb. An assenter 1859. 
Assentor (Ase*ntpi). 1880. [See -OR..] An 
assenter; spec, used of those who, in addition 
to the proposer and seconder, subscribe the 
nomination-paper of a candidate in an election. 
fAsseotir. ME. only. [OF., f. asseoir.] An 
officer who used to set the king’s table for din- 
ner. Cf. Assayer 3 and Ass&wer. 

Assert (ksd'it), v. 1604. [f. L. assert as- 
serere , to put one's hand on the head of a slave, 
either to set him free or claim him. Cf. also 
med. L. assert a re. 1 +1. To set free (rare). (Cf. 
L. as sere re in l&ertatem.) -1699. TA- Ta 
take the part of; to champion, protect. Cf. 4. 
-1814. 3. To claim as belonging to (arch.) 165a; 

fto lav claim to -1791. 4. To vindicate a (dis- 
puted) claim to (anything) 1649. 5. To declare 
formally and distinctly, aver, affirm 1604. tfi. 
To affirm the existence of -1724 ; to bespeak 
(rare) -1893; to state -1677. 

a That I may a. th* eternal Providence, And justifie 
the wayes of God to men Milt. P . Lim 4. Toe. 
one's rights Jumva, To assert omxtffx to insist upon 
the recognition of onelirightaor riaims^and take means 
to secure them. 3 It S not directly asserted, hot it 
seems to be implied FasaMAM. Commao sense asserts 
the existence of a reality H. Sfcncaa. Hence fAs> 
sort, aseertion (rare). AaaoTtable, riblo «. capa- 
ble or worthy of being asserted. AaaeTtativo a. 


6 {Get, Kd'ln). d (Fr. pmw). ii (Gcr. MsifUer). ii (Fr. dame). P (cstrl). c («•) {then), i {*) (rru). ( {Ft, tore). 5 (fir, irrn, nnth). 
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ASSERTION 

(**«)« Ammtivb. Aa»e*rted a. claimed, main- 
buMdi affirmed. AiMTtar. 

Assertion (Ii 5 *jjan), >449* [ad. L. asser- 
tionemi see Assert.] ti. The action of set- 
ting free -1707. a. The action of maintaining 
or defending a cause; vindication (arch.) 153a. 
3. Insistence upon a right or claim 1660. 4 

The action of positively stating ; declaration 
averment 2449; a positive statement, a declara- 
tion 2532. 

a Flinching from the a. of his daughter's reputation 
Scott. a. An a. of her right of arbitrary taxation 
Grksm. The haughty and defiant self-assertion of 
Dante Lowell. 4. Looseness of a. Church. A sweep, 
ine. unqualified a. Hazlitt. 

Assertive (fisoutiv), a. 156a. [f. Assert 
v. | Of the nature of, or characterised by, as- 
sertion ; declaratory, affirmative ; dogmatic, 
positive. Hence AaseTtive-ly adv. t -nets. 
Assertor (fisfi-itpr, -ei). 1566. [a. L. ; see 
Assert v.J ti. (In L. senses) One who liber- 
ates, or lays claim to, a slave -1678. a. A 
champion, vindicator, advocate 1647. 3. One 

who makes a positive statement 1646. 
Assertorial (sesoito«*riAl), a, 1863. [f. 

prec. | Logic . Of the nature of assertion, affirm- 
ing that a thing is ; opp. to problematical and 
necessary or apodictical '. var. Asserto*rlcaL 
Hence AseertoTiaUyju/v. ; var.Aseerto'ric&lly. 
Aasertory (&so*itori), a. 1617. [f. as prec.] 
1. Assertive, affirmative 1639. a. Logic. = 
Assertorial 1837. 

t Assertory oath t one taken In support of a present 
statement, as opp. to a promissory oath. 

AsservillBa (fisauvitaiz), v. rare. 1877. [f. 
As- pref> + Servile. ] To make servile, var 
tAase’rvile. 

Assess (Ase*s), v. Aphet. Cess, S ess. 1447. 
fa. OF. assesser : — late L. assessare, freq. of as- 
sidere , f. ad- + sedere. Cf. mod. Fr. asseoir, and 
Assize.] 1, To fix the amount of (taxation, 
fine, etc.) to be paid by a person or community. 
9. To determine the amount of and impose upon 
1495. 8- To impose a fine or tax upon; to tax, 

fine. Const, in, at the amount. 1494. Also Jig. 
4. To estimate officially the value of (property 
or income) for taxation 1809. 

a. A forced loan vras assessed upon the whole king' 
dom Green. 3. John Hampden was assessed twenty 
shillings Cox. 4. To a. a person' 

Hence tAsso*M(6 sb,*> Assess) 


’•annual income 184a. 

tessMKNT. Assessable, 


-ible a. capable of being assessed, liable to assess- 
ment. Asse’ssably ado. ratably 
Assessed (Asent), <>//. a. 155a. [L Assess 
v. +-ED. ) 1, Fixed by assessment 1796. a. 

Subject to taxation, taxed, fined 155a. 

t. Assessed taxes', those on inhabited houses, male 
servants, carriages, dogs, hair-powder, armorial bear- 
ings, and game. 

Assession (Ase/an). 1447. (ad. L. asses- 
sionem \ see Assess.] x. A sitting beside or 
together; a session 1560. ta. — Assessment 
ME. only. Hence Asae’saion&ry a pertain- 
ing to a. or assessors. ? Obs. 

Assessment (Ase*sment). 1540. [f. Assess 
v +-ment. ] The action of assessing; the a- 
mount assessed. 1. The determination of the 
amount of taxation, etc., to be paid 1548. a. 
The scheme of charge or taxation 1700. 3. The 

amount of charge so determined upon i6xx. 4. 
Official valuation of property or income for the 
purposes of taxation ; the value assigned to it 
1540- 5« fig' Estimation 1626. 6. attnb. 1870. 

*. The assessement of. . fines 1548. 5. In lira com- 

parative a. of Hellenic forces Grots. 

Assessor (Ase-sw). ME. [a. OF. assessour 
(mod. assesseur) -L. assessorem ; see Assess v.) 
1. One who sits beside; hence, one who shares 
another's position, rank, etc. 1667. a. One 
who sits as assistant or adviser to a judge or 
magistrate; esp. an assistant skilled in technical 
points of law, commercial usage, navigation, 
etc. ( The earliest sense in Eng. J ME, 3. 
One who assesses taxes ; one who assesses in- 
come or property for taxation 1611. 4. transf. 

or fig. in prec. senses 1625. 

s. Whence to his Son, Th' A. of his Throne, he thus 
began Milt. P L,v u 6^x a The body of unlearned 
assessors, termed.. Jurymen Bentham. Hence As- 
■eaao'rial a. of or pertaining to an a. or assessors 1 
var. f Aaaa*aaory. Aaae'aaorahip, the office, posi- 
tion, or function of an a. 

tAase*th(e, sb. ME. [a. OF. a(s)sst (pro- 
bounced asep), orig. the same won! as asset 


adv. : — late L. ad satis . The word had no con- 
nexion in Eng. with assets .] Satisfaction ; 
mends -1494. Hence tAsee*the v. to satisfy. 
Assets (»*s6ts). 1531. [a. late AF. assets 
late pop. L. ad satis 1 to sufficiency as in 
aver assets 'to have sufficient'. Orig. sing, 
but now treated as pi., with sing, asset.) 

Law. Orig. : Sufficient estate or effects ; esp. 

' Goods enough to discharge that burthen, 
which is cast upon the executor or heir, in satis 
tying the testator* s or ancestor's debts and lega- 
cies ' (Cowell), a. Extended to : Any property 
or effects liable to be applied as in sense 1 
(Now a collective plural.) 1583. 3. Ixsw and 

Comm. Effects of an insolvent debtor or bank- 
rupt, applicable to the payment of his debts 
and by extension : All tne property of a person 
or company which may be made liable for his 
or their debts. (In this sense used as //., with 
sing, asset.). Also fie. 1675. 

s. Unlease that be hath A by discent in Fee simple 
1574. a Assets in hand: effects in the hands of 
executors which are applicable to discharge the testa- 
tor's debts. He left not assids enough to bury him 
CoLLiKR* 3. A very doubtful asset {mod.). 

Assever < ase v»j), v. arch. 1581. [ad. L. 
asseverate, f. as- **ad+ severus. ] To asseverate. 
Hence t Asae*ver Ing ppl. a. solemnly affirmative. 
Asseverate (fise*v£r*it), v. 1791. ff. L. 
asser>erat-\ sec prec.] To affirm solemnly, as 
sert emphatically, avouch, aver. 

They asseverated that they saw no child rror. Hence 
tAeae*verantly adv. Asae'vera>tlngly adv. 
Aascverative, Aaae'veratory adjs. of, pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by asseveration. 

Asseveration (Ase vergijan). 1556. [ad- L. 
asseverationem. ] 1. The action of asseverating 

1564. a. That which is asseverated ; a solemn 
or emphatic declaration or assertion 1556. 8, 

Emphatic confirmation; an oath 1602. 

1. With more or lesse a., as they [things] stand .. 
prootied more or lesse Bacon. 3. With many choice 
asseverations Dickens. 

fAssewer. 1478. [? Used as identical with 
Asseour, and also as if a compound of Sewer. 
Cf. also Assa ver 3. ] An officer who used to 
set the table fora banquet, or who himself car- 
ried in and arranged the dishes; a sewer -1483. 
A-ss-head. 1550. [See Ass a and Head.] 
A stupid fellow. Hence A’es-hea-ded a. stupid. 
Assibilate (Asi-bil^t), v. 1844. [f. L. as- 

sibilat -, ads-, assibilare .1 To give a sibilant 
sound to. Hence Asai bila’tlon, pronunciation 
with a sibilant sound. 

Assidaean, -can, -ian (aesidf An). ME. [f. 
Gr. ’Acn&zfoi (ad. Heb. hdsidlm, saints) + -AN.] 
orig. : One of the Jews who, under the leader- 
ship of Mattathias, opposed the attempts of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes to introduce idolatry among 
them, (x Macc . il. 4a.) b. later : A member of 
a Jewish sect professingpeculiarlyintimatecom- 
munion with God; more usu. Chasidim . 
fA* 88 ident. 1753- fad* L* assidentem ; see 
Assess o.] adj. Usually, but not always, ac- 
companying (a disease), sb. (sc. symptom.) 
Hence fA’seidence (rare). 
fAssi'dual, a. ME. [a. OF. assiduel , f. L. 
assiduus ; see-AL 1 .] x. — Assiduous x. -1651. 

Assiduous 3. -1678. Hence tAssi'dually 
adv. constantly. 

tAssi -dilate, a. 1494. [f. assidual-, assidu - 
are , f. assiduus Assiduous.] Constantly exer- 
cised --1658. Hence tAssi'duately adv. 
Assiduity (aesidiiJIti). 1605. [ad. L. as- 
sidut latent, f, assiduus. J Constant or close at- 
tention to the business in hand, unremitting 
application, perseverance. a. Persistent en- 
deavour to please (arch.) 16^0; esp . in pi. con- 
stant attentions 1683. tg. Frequency -2668. 

1. To fail in a purpose for want of a. Geo. Eliot, 
a. The obsequiousnesse and a. of the Court 1630. 

Assiduous (Asi*di*| 38 ), a. 1538. [f. L. as- j 
siduus (f, assidere; see Assess v.) + -ous. ] 1. 

Constant in application to the business in hand, 
persevering, sedulous x66o. a. Obsequiously 
attentive (arch.) 1735. g. Of actions: Unre- 
mitting, persistent 1538. 

1. To be a. in our prayers Jrr. Taylor, a Few can 
be a. without servility Johnson. 3. To wearie him 
with my a cries Milt. P. L. xl 31a Hence Asai** 
duoualy adv. Assiduousness, assiduity. 
tAMle-ge, v. [ME. augt, a. OF. astgitr 
(mod. assUger) : — late L .assedtart, f. as- — ad* + 
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sedtum (cf. absidium). ] To besiege, 

Hence tAssie'ge, Aaale*gemenft sis. a siege. 

Aaaientiat (scientist). 1713. [f. next+-iST.] 
A party to an Assiento contract; a shareholder 
in an Assiento company, 

II Assiento, aaiento (Asyent*, *si,e*nt*). 
1714. I Sp.] A contract, or convention between 
the King of Spain and other powers, for fur- 
nishing the Spanish dominions in America with 
negro slaves, spec. That made between Great 
Britain and Spain at the peace of Utrecht. 
llAssiette (asye-t). 1869. [Fr. - seat, site.] 
Bookbinding. A composition laid on the cut 
edges of books before (gilding them. 

A*8Sify, v. 2804. [1. Ass.] To make an am 
of (Joe.). 

Assign (Aseim), v. ME. [a. OF. a{s)signer 
: — L. ad-, assignors , L ad + signore , f. signum.) 
L i. To allot (to)\ to appoint, apportion, make 
over. a. To transfer or formally make over to 
another. In Eng. Law the appropriate word to 
express the transference of personal property 
ME. 3. To allot or appoint to a person, or for 
a purpose MG. t4* To prescribe (a course of 
action) -1607. 3. To appoint, designate, for an 

office, duty, or late. Obs . exc. in Law. MEL 8. 
To settle or authoritatively determine (a time 
or period) ME, 7. To lay down as a thing as- 
certained 1664. 

. The work which here God hath assign'd us Milt. 
The Lords Resigned us five very worthy lawyers 
tr. Hall. g. If the founder has. .assigned any other 
person to be visitor Blackstonk. 6. A hell to the 
duration of which no period is assigned 1883. 

IL To point out exactly, designate, specify 
ME.; spec . in Law 167a. 

The special locality which Jewish tradition has as- 
signed tor the place Stanley. 

UL To ascribe, attribute, or refer 1541 ; to 
ascribe (a reason) to or as accounting for 1489; 
to allege, suggest (as a reason, etc.) 1665. 

To a. a motive to behaviour Junius, a supposition of 
forgery Paley. Henco Asai’gner, ooe who assigns 1 
see the vb. 

t Assign, sb X L [f. Assign tr.] Command 
1633. a. [f. Sign sb.) A sign, portent 1601. 

ssign (Asoi-n), sb.* 1450. [ME. assigns 
(trisyllabic), & F. assign £, has given assign and 
assignee, ME. -* becoming route in the former 
in the 15th c. Cf. Assignee.] ti. -A ssignee 
x. -1714. a. —Assignee a. Esp. in heirs and 
assigns. 145a tg. An appurtenance Shaks. 
Assignable (Asoi*nAb'l), a. 1659. [f As- 
sign v. J 1. That may be assigned 1809, speci- 
fied 1659, referred as belonging to 1673, alleged 
as accoun ti ng for 1659. Hence Asal gnabi'lity. 
Assl'gnably adv. 

II Assignat (se-signart, asin r i). 1790. [Fr., 
ad. L. assign alum, ,] Paper money issued by 
the revolutionary government of France, on se- 
urity of the state lands. Cf. Assignation 4 
Assignation (resign/ 1 -Jan). ME. [a. OF. 
assignacion , ad. L assignat ionem; see Assign 
v. and -ATI 0 M .1 j. The action of allotting; ap- 
portionment zooo. a. The action of legally as- 
signing (see Assign v. a). Also a. formal de- 
claration of transference; b. the transferred in- 
terest. (Now usu. Assignment.) 1579. ts. 
The setting apart of certain revenue to meet a 
claim. Also a. the mandate granting the money ; 

the amount set apart. -1747 4. Paper cur- 

rency; a bill, an assignat 1674. tg. Appoint- 
ment to office -1656; prescription, order -1605. 
6. The arrangement of a particular time and 
place (esp. for an interview) ; an appointment, 
tryst x66o. 7. Attribution as belonging or due 
to 1603. 

s. Not a Matter of Choice, but of divine A 1716. 

6. Compelled to make assignations with as much 
secrecy as two young lovers 1854. 

Assignee (sesinP). ME. [See Assign sb.* 
Here final preserved through law French, 
has been refash, as -ee. (Cf. avowee.) ] ppl a. 
Assigned, appointed 2494. sb. 2. One who is 
appointed to act for another; a deputy, agent, 
or representative ME. a. One to whom a tight 
of property is legally transferred 2467. 

a. Assignees in bankruptcy \ those to whom the 
management, realization, and distribution of a bank- 
rupt's estate is committed, on behalf of the creditors. 
Hence AulgneeTem, the practice of appelating 
assignees. Aeeiniee'ehiD. 

A—gnment (&wi*nm£at). ME. [t OF. 


»(mon). a (paw), an (b*d). .(art). , (Fr. chrf). s (ew), si (/, tf,). , (Fr. earn d* vie). 1 (ut). i (P«ych*). 9 (what), f (grt). 
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assignement, ad. late L. assignamentnm ; see As- 
sign v.l i. The action of appointing as a 
share, allotment 1460. a. Legal transference of 
a right, etc. (cf. Assign v. a) ; the document 
effecting or authorizing it 159a. ts. *= Assig- 
nation 3. -1678; b. — Assignation 4. -1708. 
4. The allotting of convicts as unpaid servants 
to colonists 1843. ts. Appointment to office; 
setting apart fora purpose -1600; appointment, 
command -1744. 0. -» Assignation 7. 1704. 

7. Statement (of a reason) 1651 ; specification 
1646. 

L A of lands to the veterans Mbrivalb. A By his 
a. of definite functions to definite organs Lswsa. 
Assignor (aesin^'i). 1668. [f. Assign +-or.] 
Law. One who assies a right or property. 
(Correlative with assignee,) 

Assimilable (&si*mil&bT), a. 1646. [ad. 
late L. assimilabilis ; see Assimilate.] i. 
That may be appropriated as nourishment 1667 
a. That may be likened to 1847. Also as sb . 
1646. Hence Assi milabi'Uty. 
t Assi-mllate. 1671. [ad. L. assimilatus .] 
pple. Likened, sb. That which is like. 
Assimilate f&si-mil^t), v, 1578. jf. L. as- 
similat-.assimilare, f. ad- 4 similis. ] I. Tomake 
or be like. 1. To cause to resemble 1628. 
Const, with. (Influenced by II.) 1849. To 
make alike 1785. a. intr. To be or become like 
to 1837; also with with. (See 1.) 1768. 3. To 

adapt to (arch.) 1664. intr. (for refi.) To con- 
form to larch.) 1792. 4. To liken, compare, 

class. Const to, with. 1616. tfi. To be like, 
take after -1661. 

1. To a. our law in this respect to the law of Scot- 
land Bright* a. Which revenues .do always a., or 
take the same nature, with the ancient revenues Black- 
stonb. 4. Marcus Aurelius mournfully assimilated 
the career of a conqueror to that of a simple robber 
Lkcky. 

IL To absorb and incorporate. 1. To con- 
vert into a substance of its own nature; to ab- 
sorb inio the system, incorporate. Also fig. 

1 S78. a. intr. To become absorbed or incor- 
porated into the system. Also fig. 1626. 1 »Oc-’ 
cas. for AssiMULATR, q. v. 

X. Aliment that is easily assimilated, and turned into 
blood Akbuthnot. a. fig . 1 am a foreign material, 
and cannot a. with the Church of England J. H. New- 
ham. Hence Assimilative a. of, characterised 
by, or tending to assimilation \ that may be or has 
been assimilated. Assi'mllator, he who or that 
which assimilates. Aaai’inllatory a assimilative, 
van*. tAasi-mile, Assi millze. 
AssinrilaUon(Asimil^jpn). Also-ulation. 
1605. [ad. L. assimilationem, (. assimitare.) 
1. The action of making or becoming like; the 
state of being like ; similarity, likeness. a. 
Conformity with (arch.) 1677. 3. Comparison 

(855. 4. Conversion into a similar substance; 

tsp. the conversion by an animal or plant of ex- 
traneous material intc fluids and tissue* identi- 
cal with its own. ] By some restricted to the 
final stage.) Also fig. i6a6. 

1. Wisdom., is.. an a. to the Deity 16 6a. a. A... is 
the ultimate term of nutrition Todd. fig. Which, by 
a bland a^ incorporated into politics the sentiments 
which beautify and soften private society Burks. 
tAssi-mulate, v. 1630. [f. assimulat as 
simulate, var. of assimitare in sense of simulart; 
see Assimilate v.] — Assimilate -165a. 

Assi ne go, var. of Asinego. 
tAsainuate, v . Corrupt f. Insinuate. 

|| Assise (asrz). 188a. [mod.Fr. - layer ; 
see Assize.] Geol. A formation consisting of 
parallel beds of rock agreeing in their organic 
remains. 

Assish (se'sif), a. rare. 1587. [f. Ass.] 

Stupid. Hence A'seiahnese. 

Assist (fiarst), v. 1514. [a. F. assister, ad. 
L. assistere, t. ad-, as- + sistere.] ti. intr. To 
take one's stand to or towards; fig. to stand to 
(.in opinion) -1646. trans . To stand near, or 
by; to attend -1650. fa. trans. To join. Also 
absol. -1610. 3. intr. To be present (at) as a 

spectator (now treated as Fr.) f or as taking part 
1696. 4. To aid, help; to second, to succour, 

to promote 1547. absol. and intr. 15x4. Const 
t to, in, or inf. 

a The King, and Prince, at prayers, let's a them 
Temp. 1 . 1 57. > To a. at a solemn Masse 1 6*6. The 
dinner at which we have just assisted Thackeray, 
a To a the rebellious Gauls *683, a friendless person 
Steele, digestion (mod.). To a in the murder of her 


husband Brooma Hence Aaai'ater, -or (legal var.), 
he who assists (senses 3, 4). Aasl'ltft&l m. tObs. 
Assisting ppl. a. t bordering! fattendanti giving 
aid. Aaaratleaa a. poet . helpless. 

Assistance [&si*stAns). ME. [a. F. f f. as- 
sister ; see Assist v. and -a nce.] i. Presence, 
attendance (Obs . exc. as Fr.) 1530. a. collect. 
(rarely pi.) Persons present, bystanders. (Obs. 
exc. as re-adopted from Fr.) X491. 3. The 

action of helping or Aiding ; also, the help 
afforded, aid, relief. Formerly often in pi. ME. 
1*4. collect, (rarely pi.) A body of helpers; see 
Assistant sb. 3, -169a. 

1. His sumptuous burial.. solemnized with so great 
an a. of all the University Milton. 3. By the . .assys- 
tence of almyghty god Tee vis a. 4 Altar them the 
Court of A. 1692. 

Assistant (fisi-stfint). ME. [a. F„ ad. L. 
assistentem. The sp. follows the Fr. ] A. adj. 
ti. Standing or remaining by, present -16 77. 
a. Present to help; auxiliary (to) ME. 

a Animals a to man 1858. The Assistant-Surgeon’s 
Tent 1844. 

B. sb. ti. One who is present; one who takes 
part. Usu. in pi. -1781. a. A helper; a pro- 
moter; also, a means of help, an aid 1541. 3. 

spec. a. A deputy-judge, b. An official auxiliary 
to the Father-General of the Jesuits, c. Court 
of Assistants : certain senior members who 
manage the affairs of the City of London Com- 
panies 1611. 

u. Numbers and rhymes. .as assistants to memory 
Mrs. Ch atone. Hence Assistants hip. 

Assith, -xnent, obs. ff. Assyth, -ment. 
Assize (&sai'z). [M E. asisc, assyse , a. OF. 
asise, assise, subst use of pa. ppie. fern, of as- 
seoir : — L. assidere ; cf. Assess. In the sense of 
'assessment* corrupted to acise, accise , now 
corruptly Excise. Also aphet. as Size.] ti. 
A sitting of a consultative or legislative body, 
a. The decree or edict made at such a sitting. 
Now Hist . ME. tb. Hence gen. Ordinance, 
regulation -1593. t3- esp. Ordinances regu- 

lating weights and measures, and the weight 
and price of articles of general consumption 
(asstsr vena Hum); rule of trade ME. 4. The 
statutory regulation of the price of bread and 
ale by the price of grain 1447. 5. The stan- 

dard so ordained ; hence, customary or pre- 
scriptive standard ME. t6. Hence : Measure- 
ment. (Now Size.) -1624. Extent (of things 
immaterial) -1655. 7. Orig. used of : All 

legal proceedings of the nature of inquests or 
recognitions ME. ; hence, an action to be so de- 
cided ; also the writ by which it is instituted 
1574. 8. Hence (usu. in pi .) : The sessions 

held periodically in each county of England, 
for the purpose of administering civil and crimi- 
nal justice, by judges acting under certain spe- 
cial commissions. MEL. Also attrib. ME. 9. 
in Scotland : A trial by jury ME. ; the jury or 
panel 1513. 1 10. Judgement, sentence -1643. 

1 1. With great, last, etc. : The Last Judgement 
ME. tia. transf. The office of judge, censor- 
ship -1675. tig. Fixation of imposts. (See 
Excise.) 1642. 1 

j a By ..the a of arms, it was provided that every 
man's armour should descend to his heir Blackstonk. 
ifient of assise : a fixed rent. %. The act of 51 
Henry III. (ia66) is called the. a. of bread and of ale 
1821. 5, Convicted for selling bread under the a 

Luttrsll. 7. The Grand or Great A seize , the assizes 
of Mori d'ancestre , Nmcl disseisin, etc. sx. Till 
summon'd to the last a Combs. 
tAasi ze, v. ME. [a. AF. assiser , f. assise 
[ Assize. 1 1. To place MEL. only, a. To or- 
dain, decide MEL. only; to assess -1624. 3. 

1 To regulate according to a standard - 1638. 
Hence Aeal'sement, the action of assizing ; 
statutory inspection. 

Assizer, -or (&*di'zaj). [ME. assisour, a. AF., 
f. as prec .1 i, Eng. Hist. One of those who 
constituted the assize or inauest a. Sc. Law. 
A juryman. (Obs. exc. Hist.) ME, 3 An offi- 
cer who had charge of the Assize of Weights 
and Measures, or who fixed the Assize of Bread 
and Ale 1751, 

tAsso brC, «?. [? A- pref. xx.] To make or 
become sober. Gower. 

Assodable (isJoJttb’l), a. i6xx. [a. F., f. 
associer 10 Associate ; see -ABLE.] ft. Com- 
panionable Cotgr. a. That may be associ- 
ated in thought (with) 1855. 3* Phvs. Liable 
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to be affected by sympathy with other parts. 
Hence Asmociabi'lity . Aaao'dableneea. 
Associate i&s£uJi|A). ME. [ad. L. associ- 
ates, as-, ad-sociare, f. ad + sociu*. \ A. ppl. a. 
» Associated, i. Joined in companionship, 

function, or dignity. a. Allied, confederate 

1600. 3. United in the same group or cate- 
gory; concomitant 1750. 

x- A president and six a. judges Brougham. 3 The 
Mouth.. Jaws, and A. Peru 1880, 

B. sb. [the adj. use i absol.] 1. One who is 
united to another b community of interest, 
etc. ; a partner, comrade, companion 1533. a. 
A companion in arms, ally 1548. 3. One who 

shares an office or position of authority with 
another ; a colleague, coadjutor, spec. One of 
the officers of the Superior Courts of Common 
I-aw in England, formerly directed by writ to 
associate themselves with the judges in taking 
the assizes. (Abolished in 1879.) 155a. 4. One 
who is frequently in company with another, on 
equal and intimate terms ; a companion, mate 

1601. 5. One who belongs to an association 

with a status subordinate to that of a full mem- 
ber or * Fellow ' 1812. 6. A thing placed or 

found in conjunction with another 1658. 

4. No mean Cumrades, no base associates We ever. 
5* Associates of the Academy of Science* Brewbteb. 
Hence Aaao’ciateshlp. 

Associate (AsAu-Ji^u), v. MEL. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To join, join with, in ; to link to- 
gether, unite, confederate; to elect as Associ- 
ate (see the sb. 5) 1806. 9. trans. To join 

(things together, or one with another). (Most- 
ly reft, or pass.) 1578. 3. intr. a. To com- 

bine for a common purpose, to join or form an 
association 1653. b. To have intercourse (with) 
1644; to make oneself a partner in (a matter) 
1881. t4. To escort, attend -1657; to con- 

sort with -1590; of things: (cf. a) to accom- 
pany -1691. 

x. None but Papists are associated against him 
Swift, a. Faults associated with transcendent merit 
Johnson. To a. rose-leaves with hell-fires M. Conway. 
3. When bad men combine, food men must a. Burks. 
A. with men much older than yourself Chatham. 
refi. I a. myself with that answer (mod. U Hence Ab- 
ao*ciative a. of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
association. Asso'clatlvely adv. AsBO’Ci&tor, 
-cr, he who or that which joins in association. A *» 
■o'clatory a. having the quality of associating. 

Asso*ciated, ppl. a. 16x1. ff. prec. +-RD.] 
1. Joined in companionship, action or purpose, 
dignity or office, allied. a. Connected in 
thought 1748. 3. Combined (with); occurring 

in combination 1830. 

3. A . movements : those coincident or consensual, but 
unconnected, with the essential act calling them forth. 

Association &s^a:si,/< Jaii). 1535. 

[ad. L. associationem ; see Associ ATE. J 1 . 'I he 
act of associating, or the being associated (see 
Associate v. 3) ; confederation, league 1535. 
a. A body of persons associated for a common 
purpose ; the organization formed to effect their 
purpose; a society; e.g. the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, etc. 1659. ts- 
A document setting forth the common purpose 
of a number of persons, and signed by them 
-1855. 4* Fellowship, intimacy 1660. 5. Con- 
joining one person or thing with another 1774. 
0. Law. The appointment of additional legal 
colleagues ; the writ appointing them. (Cf. As- 
sociate sb. 3. ) 1613. 7. The mental connexion 
between an object and ideas (e.g. of similarity, 
contrariety, contiguity, causation). (Associa- 
tion of ideas.) 1690. 8. An idea linked in the 

mind with some object of contemplation, and 
recalled in connexion with it 1810. 

x. Deed of a . : the document setting forth the parti- 
culars of a proposed limited liability company. 4. The 
nobility would be profaned by my a. Smollett. 7. 
Words being arbitrary must owe their powers to a. 
Johnson. 8. Pleasant associations with a place 1869. 
A. football, the kind played (according to the rules 
of the Football Association, 1663) with a round ball, 
which must not be handled. Cf* Soccsa. 
Assodatkmism (is^J^/iJ^niz’m). 1 88a 
[ f. prec. + -ism. ] The doctrine that mental and 
moral phenomena may be accounted for by as- 
sociation of ideas, var. Aaaocia tion&lism. 
AMo>cia*tioniat, -alist, one who belongs to an 
association ; one who holds the doctrine of as- 
sociation of ideas. 

Anofi (fisoi’l), v. ME. [f. OF. a(s)soille 
pres, sub)*, a(s)soil pres, indie. of a(s)soldr$. 
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ASSOILZIE 

a(s)soudre : — L. absoluere * ab solvere. Subseq . 
ref ash. as Absoil, leading to Absolve, from 
the L.J i. To absolve from sin. pardon. 
Const. of, from {arch.) ME. b. from purgatory 
(arch.) 1483. ta. To absolve from any eccle- 
siastical sentence -1691. 3. To set free [of, 

from obligations, etc.) -1650. 4. To pronounce 
not guilty. Const, of from (arch.) 1528. 5. 

To release ; to dispharge. Const, of from 
(arch.) ME. f6. 'P6 unloose the knot of, solve. 
(Cf. Soil v.) -1696. ty. To refute -1721. 8, 

To purge, atone for (arch ) 1596. tg. To dis- 
charge (an obligation) (rare) 1596. tio. To 
get rid of (a thing) (rare) 1596. H 1 1 . Catachr . 
for Soil, sully 1845. 

x. 1 God assoilzie her t * ejaculated old Elspeth Scott. 
a The houses did a. the army from all suspicion 
Csom well. 5. Death ’s mild curfew shall from work a. 
Mas. Browning. Hence fAeaoH sb. solution (rare). 
Aaaoi’ler, absolving (from excommunication). As- 
aoi’lment, the action of assoiling, or being assoilcd ; 
tdischarge (of a duty); fsolution, reconciliation (of 
conflicting statements). Catachr. for : Defilement 

Assoilzie (fisorlyi, asoi’li, retaining Fr. / 
movillfs, Scotch f. Assoil v . 

+Assoin(e f sb. ME. only. [var. of Essoin.] 
An excuse put in for non-appearance. 
+Assoi*n(e, v. ME. [var. of Essoin *.] To 
put in an excuse for non-appearance of -1646; 
intr. to excuse oneself, decline -1470. 
Assonance (ae*sdhAns). 1727. [a. F., f. L. 

assort a re, f. as- = ad - + son a re , J 1 . Correspond- 
ence of sound between words or syllables, a. 
Pros. The correspondence or riming of one word 
with another in the accented vowel and those 
which follow, but not in the consonants, as in 
OFr., Sp., and other versification 1823. a. A 
word or syllable answering to another in sound 
1883. 4. transf Rough correspondence 1868. 

a In the Roland such assonances occur H. Nicou 

i K between facts seemingly remote Lowell. var. 
’ssonancy (sense i\ T Obs. 

Assonant (ae'sdh&nt). 1727. [a. F., ad. L. 
assonantem ; see prec.] adj. Characterized by 
assonance, sb. [sc. ■word.'] 1863. Hence As- 
•ona-ntal, Aaaona*ntic adjs. of or pertaining 
to assonance. 

As8onate(ae*sAi*it), v. 1656. [ f.L.assonal 
see Assonance.] To correspond in sound, 
esp. in vowel-sound. 

As soon, assoo-n, adv. ME. See As, and 
Soon. Assoon had also the special meaning : 
Immediately. (Fr. aussitbt.) -1585. 

Assort (ksfut), v. 1490. [a. OF. assorter 
{mod. assortir). f. d + sorte. ] 1. To distribute 

(things, rarely persons) into groups, as being 
of like nature or intended for the same purpose , 
to classify, a. To group with 1833. 8* intr. 

To fall into a class; to be of a sort, match well 
or ill with 1800. 4. intr . To consort with 1823. 

3. To furnish with an assortment 1611. 

x. Assorting some parcels on the counter 1803. a. 
He would .a. it with the fabulous dogs.. as a mon- 
strous invention Dickens. 3. His muse assarts ill with 
the personages of the Christian mythology 1 800. 4. To 
a. with fisher-swains Lamb. Hence AasoTtedness. 

Assortment (is^itm&t). 1611. [f. Assort 
v.\ cf. Fr. assort iment . ] 1. The action of as- 
sorting ; assorted condition; classification, 
a. A group of things of the same sort 1759. 
3. An assorted set, whether of varieties of the 
same thing, or of different things 1791. 

3- Such as the sample is. will the entire a. be 1869. 

•f Assot, v. ME. [a. OF. a(s)soter, f. d + sot.] 
To become or act like a fool ; to become in- 
fatuated. trans. To make a fool of -1741. 
Hence tAaso*te pa. pple. Spenser. 

Assua-de, v. rare. 1806. [(. As- prof* + 
L. suadere.] To present as advice. 

Assuage (ftsw/Pd^), v . [ME. aswage, a- 
suage , a. OF. a(s)souager t -aoier, f. L. type *as- 
tuaviare, f. ad + suavts. Cf. abridge (L. abbrt- 
viare).\ trans . x. To soften, mitigate, appease, 
allay (passion, pain, disease, appetite), a. To 
pacify (the excited person) ME. 3 .gen. To 

abate (esp. anything swollen) (arch.) ME. intr. 
t4- To become less violent -1722. 5. gen. To 

grow less; to abate, subside ME. 

t. To a. religious animosities Buckle, human misery 
Milman, hanger Dryden, thirst Combs, a. Kindling 
pity, kindling rage At once provoke me,andasswage 
Addison. 4. His sorwe gan aswaga Chaucer. 5. As 
the deluge assuaged Motley. Hence Assuage- 
' x. The action of assuaging; or the being 


assuaged, a. An assuaging medicine or application. 
Asaua'ger, he who, or that which, assuages. 
Assuasive (Asw^-siv). ? Ohs. 1708. [f. As- 
prtf. , l + -suanve ; confused In sense with As- 
suage.] adj. Soothingly persuasive. jA[sc, 
medicine or application .J 1829. 

Music her soft a. voice applies Pors. 
AssubjugateC&sp'bdgttfgrit),^. 1606. [as- 
- A- pref. 11.] To reduce to subjection. So 
tAasubje'ct 
t Assuefa *ction. 1644. [ad. L. *assucf action- 
em, f. assuefacere , f. assuetns + faeere. ] The ac- 
tion of accustoming ; becoming or being used 
to a thing; habituation -1682. 

Forget not how a. unto anything minorates the 
passion from it Sir T. Browne, So tA*8Stietude. 
Assume (&si«*m), v. 1436. [ad, L. as- t ad- 
sutnere. The early pa. pple. was Assumpt.'] 1 
To take to be with one ; to adopt, take 1581. 
esp. To receive up into heaven. (The earliest 
use in Eng. ; cf. Assumption i.) (arch.) ta. 
To adopt, elect, to some position. (So in L.) 
-1670. t3« To take into the body (food, etc.). 

(So in L.) -1657. 4. To take upon oneself (a 

garb, etc.) 1447. 5. To take to oneself formally 

(the insignia of office, etc.) ; to undertake (an 
office) 1581. 6. To lay claim to, usurp 1548. 

7. To pretend to possess; to simulate 1602; (with 

inf.) to pretend 1714. 8. To suppose 1598. 

9. Logic. To add the minor premiss to a syllo- 
gism 1628. 

x. To a. as a partner In business 1 868. 4- Then 

should the Warlike Harry .. A. the Port of Mars 
Hen. V, Prol.6. 5. Mr. Speaker assumed the Chair 
164a & Murray assumed to himself the praise of all 

that was done Burnet. 7. A a vertue, if you haue it 
not HamL 111. iv. 160. Sage saws assuming to incul- 
cate content Lamb. & Assuming the truth of the 
history Paley. Hence A8SU*mable a. that may be 
assumed. AsEtrmably adv. Aaau'med ppi. a. 
usurped; pretended; taken for granted. Asau'm- 
edly adv. presumably. Asau*xner. Aaau'ming 
vbL sb. assumption ; pretension. Aaau'mingne&m. 
fA-ssument. rare. 1731. [ad. L. assumen- 
tum, f. assuere.] Something tacked oil 
fAssu-mmoo, v. 1450. [? A- pref. 11.] To 
summon -1607. 

Assumpsit (&sr*msit). 1612. [L. * ‘he 

has taken upon himself’.] 1. An undertaking; 
spec, in Law. a. A promise or contract, oral or 
in writing not sealed, founded upon a con- 
sideration ; b. An action to recover damages 
for breach or non-performance of such a con- 
tract. ta. An assumption 1628. 
fAssu-mpt 1447. [ad. L. assumptus , assn- 
mere.] pa. pple. Used as pa. pple. of the vb. 
Assume -1587. sb. An assumption -1638. 
f Assumpt, v. 1530. [f. prec.] 1. *= As- 
sume*. 1,2. -1629. 2. To put on, assume -1611. 

Assumption (asxrmjan). ME [ad. E. as- 
sumptionem ; see Assume v. The eccL use was 
the earliest in Eng. ] 1. The action of receiving 

up into heaven ; ascent to or reception into 
heaven 157 7; esp. the reception of the Virgin 
Mary into heaven, with body preserved from 
corruption (/?. C Ch.)\ the feast held annually 
on the 15th of August in honour of the event, 
a. Incorporation, inclusion; adoption (arch.) 
1617. t3. The taking of food, etc., into 

the body -1645. 4. The taking upon oneself 

of a form or character; taking of office or posi- 
tion 1646; the form or character assumed 187Z. 
5. Law. A promise or undertaking, either oral 
or in writing not sealed 1590. 0 . Appropriation 
1754. 7. Unwarrantable claim, usurpation 1647; 
arrogance 1606. 6. The taking of anything for 
granted as the basis of argument or action 1660; 
a supposition, postulate 1698. 9. Logic. The 

minor premiss of a syllogism 1588. 

1. The A. of Eliaa 1697. 4. The e. of the Bachelor's 
degree Rogers. 6. Arms of assumption - assump- 
tive arms. The a. of tbe whole legislative authority 
Mackintosh, n. His usual air of naughty a. Scott. 

8 . Hold ! says the Stoick, your assumption's wrong 
Dryden. lienee Assu'mptious a. given to a. (rare). 
AsBU'mptiouanesm. 

Assumptive (Asn-mtiv), a . 1611. [ad. L. 
assumpt ivus ; see Assumpt and -IVE.J 1. 
Characterized by being assumed. a* Of the 
nature of an assumption 1650. 3. Apt to as- 

sume; appropriadve; arrogant 1839. 

z. Assumptive arms in Her , : those assumed by any 
one, formerly with, now without, sanction. Henoe 
Aaaumptively adv. 


ASSYRIOLOGY 

Assurance (ijQwr&ns). ME. [a. OF. at. 
se usance (mod. assurance), t.asseUrer to Assure 
C f. Assecurance.] i. A promise making a 
thing certain; an engagement, pledge, or guar- 
antee. esp. Terms of peace. Obs. exc. Hist. 1513. 
ta. A marriage engagement -164X. 8. A de- 

claration intended to give confidence 1609. 4. 
Law. The conveyance of lands or tenements 
by deed; a legal evidence of the conveyance of 
property 1583. 5. The action of insuring or 

securing the value of property in the event of its 
being lost, or of securing the payment of a spe- 
cified sum in the event of a person's death; in- 
surance. (Techn., life-assurance is now diffe- 
rentiated from fire- and marine-in surance.) 1622 
t6. * Assuredness -1603. 7* Security 1559 

8. Subjective certainty; in Theol certainty of 
salvation; confidence, trust ME. g. Self-con- 
fidence ; steadiness, intrepidity 1594. io. 
Hardihood, presumption, impudence 1699. 

x. Plight me the full a. of your faith Twel. N. 1. v 
ioa. 3. He was . .sincere in the assurances he. . gave 
McCarthy. 4. Tbe Touchstone of Common Assur- 
ances and Conveyances Sheppard (title). 7. T o sends 
. .unto a place of most assuraunce all. .prisoners 1576. 
8. But yet He make a. double sure Mach. rv. i. 81. 
10. Quote authors they hnd never read, with an air of 
a. Bentley. Hence fAssuTancer, one who makes 
great professions. Assu rant, one who takes out a 
policy of insurance. fAsauTantly adv. confidently 

Assure (aju«'j\ v. ME. [a. OF. aseiirer 
(mod. assurer) : — late L.. adseevrarr, sec Asse- 
cure, Slcurk, and Sure.] 1. tTo render safe; 
tc secure -1614 ; tto make sure of -1674 • 
make safe from or against risks, esp. To assure 
life. (Cf. Assurance 5.) ME. a. '1 o establish 
securely 1474. ta. To make sure the possession 
or reversion of ; to convey by deed -1670. t4. 
To betroth -1581. 5. To ensure (an event) 

1622; to make certain (a thing doubtful) (arch.) 
1682. f6. To guarantee. Const, to a person, 

t absol., or with subord. cl. ME. 7. To give 
confidence to, encourage ME. t reft, and t/«/r. 
To have confidence -1641 ; to venture -1S13. 

8. l*o make (a person) sure or certain (of or 
that) ME. rtf. and pass. To feel certain 14R; 

9. 'To tell (a person) confidently as a thing that 
he may trust (that, or of) 1513. tio. To state 
positively -1677. 

1. If they could be assured against any unpleasant 
consequences 1884. a. As weak Slates each olher'a 
PowT a. Dryden. x. And with my proper blood A 
my soul to be gTeat Lucifer* M arlowk. 5. Yet is not 
the Success for Years assur'd Dryden. 7. Yours hu- 
manitl Assurcthusandgivethushard) nesse Chaucer 
8. Thy words a. me of kind success Marlowe. A 
yourself, sir . that (etc.] Scott. 9. He assured us of 
his own willingness to go (mod.). Hence fABEUTO 
sb. assurance. Assu'rlngly adv. 

Assured (&Ju»'id). ME [f. pree.+-RD.] ppl.a . 
ti. Made safe; secure -16x4. a. Made certain 
ME. +3. Pledged -1672; betrothed -1590. 4. 
Certifie d 1574; satisfied, confident 1523. 5. 

Self-possessed; in a bad sense : Presumptuous 
1475. As \b. (occ. with pi. in »s). A person 
whose life or goods are insured 1755. Hence 
Assuredness, assurance. 

Assuredly ( 5 Ju»*redli),mafe». ME. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .1 x. Certainly ; in very truth, a. With 
confidence 1508. 

x. It will almost a. rain 1758. Your* a., W. Burleigh 
1578. a. Trust thereto a. 1557. 

Assurer (&Ju**t2j). 1607. [f. Assume v. + 
-ER l .] z. He who, or that which, gives assur- 
ce. a. — Assuror 1827. 3. One who in- 

sures his life. (A recent use.) 1865. 
fAssu-rge, V. 1556. [ad. L. assurgere .] To 
arise -1670. 

Assurgent (ftsD-jd^ut), a. 1578. [ad. L. 
assurgentem \ see prec.] Ascending; in Pot, 
rising obliquely, a. Seeking ascendancy x88x 
As so. He who, or that which, rises up 1791. 
Hence Aasu rgency. 

Assuror ( 4 ]Q»*rpi). i6aa. [f. Assure v.; 
see -OR.] One who assures or insures any one's 
life or property; an underwriter (A legal form 
of Assurer.) 

Assyrian (UFriAn). 1591. [See -an.] adj. 
Of Assyria ; absol. its language, sb, A native 
of Assyria 18x5. tAeayiiac a. 
Aasyrlology (isitri|^ 16 d*i). 1865. [See 
-(o)Logy. ] The study of the language, history, 
and antiquities of Assyria. Hence Aaayriolo* 
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ASTRAL 


Ileal a. pertaining to A. Aiiyrie'loglit, Aa> 
•ytiolovne, a student of A. 

Altadan (&st8*Jt&n). [f. L. astacus , Gr. 

doreucbt lobster 4 -IAN.) tool. A crustacean of 
the lobster kind. A*st&cite, Astacollte, a fos- 
sil crustacean, resembling a lobster or crayfish. 
A-starboard (Asta\xb6*jd) , adv. 1627. [A 
prs /.*] Naut. On or towards the starboard 
side. To put the helm a-starboard : to bring 
the rudder to the port side, making the vessel 
turn to the left, 

A-ata*re, adv. 1855. [A frepX] Staring; 
prominent 

tAst&Tt, v. ME. [A-pref. 1.] l, intr. To 
start up -1596; to start into existence [prig. 
with dat. of person); hence trams, to befall 
-1579; to start off, escape -1541. a. trams, 
{prig, with dat.) To escape, avoid -1575. 

A-staTt, adv. 1701. With a 

start, suddenly. 

f Asta*te, early var. of Estate. 

Astatic (istsrtlk) ,a. 183a. [f. Gr, dararos + 
-IC. ] Electro-Magn . Having no tendency to 
remain in a fixed position. 

Astatic needle : one eo situated as to be unaffected 
by the earth's magnetism. Hence Aata’tically adv. 

A- 4 Stay (hs\P‘), adv. 1867. [A prepy J Naut. 
Used of an anchor when, in heaving in, the 
cable is at an acute angle, in a position like 
that of one of the ship's stays. Cl. A-peak. 
+A-stays, adv. 1622. —Aback -1671. 

Astaer, adv. Sc. 1535. (A prepy + s/ere, 
var. of Stir.] Stirring ; in commotion. 

Astefsm (**st«,it’m). 1589. [ad. L. asteis- 
mus, a. Gr., t dart tot, {. dUrrv.] Rfut. Genteel 
irony, polite and ingenious mockery. 

A*tel. ME. [a. OF. astelle late L. ha- 
stella, dim. of hasta.] ti. A slip of wood ; a 
splinter ; split wood -147a. a. Miming. A 
board, or ceiling of boards, over the men’s 
heads in a mine, to protect them (Weak). 

Aster (a*stai). 1603. [a. L., a. Gr. dor^p.] 
tx. A star. Oln. as Eng. -1706. a. Bot. A large 

f enus of the N.O. Composite, with radiated 
oven, including the indigenous British Sea 
Starwort or Michaelmas Daisy (A. Tripoiinm) 
1706. 3- China Aster: a flower ( Callistephus 

chinensis) resembling the asters proper 1794. 
Hence Astera*ccous a. 

•eater (sestai), a. L. -aster , suffix of sbt. 
snd sdjs., expressing incomplete resemblance, 
hence generally pejorative (Dies); In Eng. used 
only in words from L. or Rom., e.g. poetaster. 
lAsteila. 1646. [L.] A precious stone 

mentioned by Pliny ; either the Asteriated 
sapphire or Cymophane. 
tAate rial, a. 1686. [f, Gr. horlpsm + -al.] 
a. Of or connected with the stars 1708. b. Star- 
like; asteriated. 

H Afltertaa ( 4 stl»*ii*s). PI. 1794. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. danpiai, t btrHjp. A sing, asteria 
occurs.] Zool. A genus of Echinoderms, con- 
taining the common Five-rayed Star-fish, with 
allied species. Aste*rlalite, a fossil star-fish. 
▲*sterid, Astssi'dian* an animal belonging to 
the Asteridm or star 4 »h family. 

Asteriated (A»tl»*ri|#it6d) f ppl. a. 1816. [f. 
Gr. daripiot 4 -ate 4 ED. ] Radiated ; with rays 
diverging from the centre, as in a star. 

| Asterion (AstKriAi). OE. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
darifHW, f. darffp.] fa# Hrrb. Name of an 
unknown plant, b. in Phys. The point behind 
the mastoid process, where the parietal, occi- 
pital, and temporal bones meet. 

Asterisk (ze’attrisk). 161a. [ad. L. asteris- 
eus t a. Gr. dortplamot, dim. of dtrrbp.] *• A 
little star 168a. a. trams/. Anything shaped or 
radiating like a star ; spec, in Eastern Ch . a star- 
shaped instrument placed above the chalice and 
paten to prevent the veil from touching the 
elements 1708. s. esp. The figure of a star (*) 
used in writing end printing a. as a reference to 
a footnote, to. to indicate an omission, c. to 
mark words and phrases as conjectural, obscure, 
etc., d. as a dividing mark, etc. idia. 

3. Tbs A divides seek verse of a Psalm Into two 
ports 1814. Hence Asterisk v, to mark with an a. 
Asteriun fie*st£ris*m). 1598. [ad. Gr. 4 - 
mptOfM&t, f. dffrfip.] s. A cluster of stars; a 


constellation, ta. loosely , A star, or anything 
star-shaped -1743. 5. Three asterisks placed 

thus (***) to direct attention to a particular 
passage. Rarely, a single asterisk so used. 
1649. 4* biin, (Also asterismus.) An appear- 

ance of light in the shape of a six-rayed star, as 
in star sapphire 1879. Hence Aateri'amal a. of 
or pertaining to asterlsms. tAsterPstic a. star- 
ry [rare). 

tA*8terite. ME. [ad. L. asterites (also used), 
a. Gr.] A gem known to the ancients ; cf. 
Asteria, Astrion. 

Astern (AstS-in), adv. ( prep .). 1627. [A 

(rep}\ Naut. 1. In or at the stern 1675; hence, 
m the rear 1627. 2. Of motion : To the rear, 

backward; stern foremost x68i. 3. prep. At 

the stern of (a ship) 1675. 

Asternal (feUMnal), a. 1847. [f. K-pref. 
14+ L. sternum , ad. Gr. cripvw + - al 1 .] Not 
joined to the breast-bone. 

Asteroid (ae-stSroid). 1802. [ad. Gr. d 
OTtpotibrji, f. <hm)p.] A* adj. Star-shaped, 
star-like 1854. B. s b. x. One of the numerous 
minute planetary bodies revolving round the sun 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter; called 
also planetoids and minor planets 1802. ta. A 
meteor -1849. 3. Hence, a kind of fire- work 

1875. Hence Asterol'dala.; var.tAaterot'dtcaL 

Asterophyllite (zestew,fi*Dit). 1847. [f. 
Gr. darifp 4 dot . ] Palxont . A fossil 

plant, with leaves arranged in whorls, found in 
the coal formations of Europe and America. 

II Asthenia (aesJiAiai-*). Occ.a a sthenv. 1830. 
j mod.L., a Gr. deSiutta, f. d + oSlrm. J Path. 
Lack of strength, diminution of vital power, 
debility. Aatheao'logy, scientific considera- 
tion of diseases arising from debility. Aathe- 
no*pla [Gr. dnp, Snm], weakness of sight. 
Hence Asthenic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or 
characterised by a. 

Asthma (**j>ini, K’smA). ME. [a. Gr. 2 
a$fsa t f. d{tir t l. d««v.] Difficulty of breathing; 
spec, a disease of respiration, marked by Inter- 
mittent paroxysms of difficult breathing, with a 
whoexing sound, constriction in the chest, 
cough, and expectoration. 

Asthmatic (fctjunae’tik), a. (sb.) 1542. [ad. 
L. astkmatiems, a. Gr.; see Asthma and -ic. ] 
x. Affected with or suffering from asthma, a. 
Of or pertaining to, or good against, asthma 
1620 Mf-VC Tieezy 1853. 4. sb. One suffer- 

ing from asthma 1610, Hence Asthma-tical 
a., 4 r adv. 

Asttgmatic (aettigmse’tik),<z. 1849. [f. Gr. 
d 4 oriypLa, -par-, + -IC.] Phys. Pertaining to 
or characterised by astigmatism. 

Astigmatism (isLi‘gm&tix'm). 1862. [L as 
prec + -ism. J A structural defect in the eye, viz. 
unequal curvature of the cornea, which prevents 
the rays of light from being brought to a com- 
mon focus on the retina, 
t Asti *pu late, v. 1548. [f. L, astipulal- y a{d)- 
stipulari.] intr. To make an agreement or 
stipulation ; to assent [to) -165a ; trams, to as- 
sent to 1658. Hence fAsti pula'tion, bargain ; 
assent; a confirming statement. 

+AstiT, v. [OE. astynan ; see Stir.] To 
stir up, move -1567. 

Astir (fistSu), adv. 1823. [A prepy Perh. 
f. Sc, Asteer, q.v. Not in any x8th c. Diet.] 
Stirring; esp. out of bed; gen. in motion; in 
excitement. 

All kings and kinglets.. are a. 1 their brows clouded 
with menace Cailyu. 

f Astlte, as tlte, adv. Chiefly north. ME. 
See As and TlTE. It had also the special sense : 
Immediately (Fr. aussitbt). -1674. 
Astomatous (pstgmhtn), a. 1855. [See 
next.] Having no mouth; as in Zool . the A - 
stomata, a division of the Protozoa, comprising 
the Gregarinidse and Rkinefoda. 

Astomous (e*st*maa), a. 1857. [f. Gr. 4 - 
oropLot (f.d4crdpo)4-OUS.] Having no mouth; 
as in Bot. those Mosses in which the urn does 
not open by the detachment of the operculum. 
fAstone, asttm (ftstrn), v. ME. [app. a. 
OF. estoner (now /tanner) : — L. *extonare , f. ex 

t tonare. See Stun, later and perh. aphet f. 
astun. CLQ. stamen, erstaunen ] 1. To stun 


-x6xa; to daze (the eyt«) Chaucer. s. To 
strike mute with amasement; to astonish -1677. 

3. intr. To be amazed. (Cf. G. erstaunen.) ME. 
only. Hence fAstone d, Aatunned ppU a. 
tAsto'ning vbl sb, » Astonishing. 

Astonled (Ast^nid), ppl. a. ME [var of 
asioned. Sometimes derived from stony, and 
used a&**petrijitd.\ tx. Stunned; made insen- 
sible, benumbed, paralysed - 161 x. Of the teeth : 
set on edge M E. a. Dazed ( arch .); dismayed 
(arch.)\ amazed (arch.) ME. 

Astonish (AstpmiJ), V. 1530. [Later var. 
of as tony.] fx. To stun; to deprive of sensa- 
tion, as by a blow -1635 ; to set the teeth on 
edge -1656. fa. To stun mentally; to drive 
stupid, bewilder -1600. t3. To dismay >x6ox 

4. To amaze, surprise greatly x6n. 

x. I aitonysshe wnh a stroke upon the head 1530. 
v Such dreadfull Heraulds to a. Jut. C. x. iii. 56. 4. 
The people were astonished at hi^ doctrine Matt. vii. 
28. VlencetAsto'nftahable a. calculated to a. As* 
to ntshedlv adv. Asto’niaher. 

Astonishing (Asip niJuj), vbl. sb. 1530. [f. 
prec.] fDeprivation of sensation; dismaying 
(arch.); surprised wonder. Hence Aato'niah- 
ing 4 y adv. , -neas. 

Asto nishmenL 1576. [f. a« piec.] fi. 
Insensibility >1656. fa. Loss of sense or wits; 
mental prostration -1725. 3. Loss of presence 
of mind, coolness, or courage (arch.) 1586. 4. 

Amazement due to the sudden presentation of 
anything unlooked for or unaccountable 1594. 

5. An object of such amazement 1611. 

a. Wins 0/ astonishment : stupefying wine Ps. lx. 3. 
«. They stricken were with great a., And their faint 
hearts with aeneeleaae horror queld Spihbil 4. Thou 
in our wonder and a. Hast built thy selfe a livelong 
monument hlu.r. On Shahs. 5. 1 nou shall become 
an a , a prouerbe, and a by-worde Deut. xxviiL 37. 

Astony (Ast^*ni), v. arch. ME [var. of 
Astone.J x. trans. =*■ Aston e -1646. a. intr, 
(?or absol.) (rare). Mrs. Browning. 

Astoo-p, cuiv. 1644. [A prepy] In an in- 
clined position. 

Astound (istau'nd), ppl. a. arch. ME. 

[ Phonetic development of AsTONEP, astun d.] 
fx. Stunned -1^96. a. Confounded; amazea 
(arch.) 1440. Hence fAstou nednees. 

ALStOund (fcsluu-nd ), v. [f c 1600 fiom prec- 
as contracted foim of a pa. pple. astounded.] 
tx. To depnve of consciousness, stupefy -1727. 
a. To shock with alarm, surprise, or wonder 


m. ^Lhese thoughts may startle well, but not a. The 
virtuous mind Milt. Comus 210. Hence Astotrnd- 
ingly adv. Astou*ndment. 
tA-stracism. rare. 1590. [? Cf. Asterisk, 
eic.J An as terism; an asterisk -1695. 

A-stra ddle, adv. 1703. [A prepy ] In a 
straddling position. Astraddle of \ bestriding. 
Astragal (ze-sti&g&l). 1563. fad. L.,a. Gr. 
dorpaToAos.] x. Phys. The ball of the ankle- 
joint; the huckle-bone; *= Astragalusx. Hence 
in pi. (as inGr.): Dice, which wereorig. huckle- 
bones 1727. a. Arch. A small moulding, of 
semicircular section, placed round the top or 
bottom of columns. Also attnb. 1563. 3. 

Gunnery . A ring or moulding encircling a can- 
non about six inches from the mouth 1656. 
Astrag&]omancy(&strfe'g&l*,n)je:nsi ). 165a. 
[f. Astragalus 4 -mancy.] Divination by 
means of dice or huckle-bones. 


|1 Astragalu8(hstne*gfllffs). 1541. [L.,a. Gr. \ 
see Astragal.] t. Phys. The ball of the an- 
kle-joint, the upper bone of the foot, on which 
the tibia rests, a. Bot. An extensive genus of 
leguminous plants, including A. verus, which 
produces gum tragacanth. and three British 
species known as Milk-vetch 1548. 
t Astral m, v. ME [a. OF. astreign a- 
streindre : — L. as trim gets to Astringe. ] To 
bind -1594. 

A-strai-n, adv. 1856. [A prepy] On the 
strain. 


Astrakhan (aestrftkern). 1766. The skin of 
still-born or very young lambs from Astrakhan 
In Russia, the wool of which resembles fur. 
Astral (se*strftl), a. {sb.) 1605. [*<L L. a- 
stralls, f. astrum.) x. Of, connected with, or 
proceeding from the stars. a. Star-shaped, 
star-like 1671. 3. sb. An astral lamp x86o. 
s. A. sbowen Six F. Palokayk. Astral spirits 
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those formerly supposed to live in the heavenly bodies, 
sepresented as fallen angels, soub of dead men, etc. 
m. A., lamp*, one resembling an Argand lamp, with 
the oil in a flattened ring, and so contrived that un* 
interrupted light is thrown upon the tAble below it. 
A-stra/nd, adv. 1810. [A Prep\] Stranded. 
+ Astray, v. ME. [var. of Estray (see A- 
prtf 9), a. OF. estraier : — L. *extravagare % f. 
extra + vagare . < 2 T. Astr ay adv ., and STR AY.] 
Astray (fistrpi), adv. ora. ME. [peril. the 
OF. pa. pple. estraii (see prec.), with -e lost. 
As adj. Stray is now used ; cf. alive, live.} 
1. Out of the right way, wandering, a. Away 
from the right 1535. 

mm 1 And lead these testie Rluali so a. Mids. AT. tit. 
ti. 358. a. They goastraie and speake lyes Ps. lxii. 3. 

|J Astre. 1500. [a. OF. astre, aistre, of unkn. 
origin.] A hearth, a home. Hence Aatrer, a 
peasant householder, residing at the hearth 
where he was bred. 

t Astre *an, a. rare . [f. Gr. daTpaio* 4 - an.] 
Of or belonging to the stars. Howell. 
Astrict (fistri*kt), v. 1513. [f. L. astrict -, i 
astringere. J 1. To bind up, compress; hence, 
to render costive 1548. 9. To bind by moral 

or let^d obligation 1513. 3. To restrict, limit 

to is88. 4. Sc. Law. To restrict in tenuie. 

3. The mind is thus astrict ed to certain necessary 
modes or forma of thought Sir W. Hamilton. Hence 
Astri'cted ppl '. a. confined, restricted 1 spec, in .Sr. 
Law of land', held on such terms that the tenant must 
take grain grown upon them to be ground at a parti- 
cular mill, paying a toll called multure or thirlage. 

Astriction (fistri-kfan). 1536. [ad. L. <ey\ 
strict tonem . Cf. F. astriction?} 1. The action 
of binding, or drawing close together, esp. the 
soft organic tissues; the state of being thus 
bound ; constriction ; constipation 1568. ta. 
Astnngency -1750. ta. Obligation, bond -1643. 
4. Restriction: i pec. in tenure; see prec. 1619. 

4. In Norway there is no a. to mills S. Lai ncl 

Astrictive (fistri-ktiv),a. (■>*■) * 555 - [f- L. 
astrict- (see Astrict v.) 4 -ive. ] ti. Binding 
(lit. and Jig.) -1659. 9. Astringent, styptic 

156a. 3. sb. An astringent 1657. Hence Astrl’c* 
tlvely adv . 

Astride (fistrarcF. 1664. [A prepX} I. adv. 
With the legs stretched wide apart, or so that 
one leg is on each side of some object between. 
Als o transf andyf^. 9 .prep. Bestriding 1713. 

1. The way in which rhe impudent little beggar 
stands a., and sticks his little feet out Thackeray. 

Astringe (fistrrnd/O, v. 1523. [ad. L. a-, 
ad-stringcre. J 1 . To bind together, draw close ; 
to constrict ; hence , to constipate 156a ; ^intr. 
to become constricted. Holland. +9. To 
bind morally or legally to oblige -175a. 

a. Your Grace is not astringed or bounden to any 
charge 1^23. 

Astriugency (ftstri-nd^ensi). 1601. [f. As- 
tringkn r; see-ENCY.] 1. Astringent quality. 
t9. Astricted state 1669. 3. Jig. Harshness 

1823. 

1. The a. of tea is due to the tannin present x88x. 

Astringent (dstri'nd^ent). 1541. [a. F., ad. 

L. astrmgentem', see AstkINGE. ] adj. 1. Hav- 
ing power to draw together or contract the or- 
ganic tissues; binding, constrictive, styptic. 9. 
fig. Severe, stern i8ao. tg. Constipated 1662. 

4. sb. [sc. medicine or substance. \ 1626. 

4. Blood is stanched . . by astringents Bacon Sylva 
ft 66. Hence Astringently adv. 

Astxinger, var. of Ahstringer. 

|| A-strion. ME. [L., dim. of Gr. dcryp.] A 
kind of precious stone; perh. the star sapphire. 
Cf. Asteria, Astroite 
A stro- (ae-sti*), repr. Gr. darpo- } comb. f. 
darpou. 

astro-a lchemist, one who mingled astrology 
and alchemy, -chronolo’gical a., pertaining to 
the chronology of the heavenly bodies; -litho*- 
logy, the scientific study of meteoric stones; 
•ma-glcal a., pertaining to star-divination ; 
t-phano’meter [Gr. favos}, = Astrometer ; 
t-phile,a lover of the stars ; -photo* meter, an ap- 
paratus for measuring the intensity of a star s 
fight ; -photome't'ical a . ; -phyTlite [Gr. </hJa- 
Aop], an orthorhombic mineral of yellow colour 
and micaceous composition, occurring some- 
times in stellate groups; "physical a. .relating to 
stellar physics; -theology, that part of theo- 
logy which may be deduced from a study of the | 


stars; a religious system based upon the obser- 
vation of the heavens. 

Astrognosy (Astr^gn^si). 1871. [ad. mod. 
L. astrognosia, f. Gr. dorpo- 4 yvonsia * yv&ni.] 
Knowledge of the stars, esp . the fixed stars. 
Astrogony (AstrygAii). 1869. [f. Astro- 
Gr. -yovia.} The doctrine of the generation 
of the stars, var. Astro’geny. Hence Astro- 
go *nic a. 

Astrography(fistrygrfifi). 1740. [f. Astro- 
+ Gr. -ypa<fnn. ] The science of describing the 
stars; the mapping of the heavens* 

Astroite (arstr^ait). 1601. [ad. L. astro 
ites ( Pliny ), f.Gz. dorpo-.] 1. = Astr ion. ta. 
Any star-shaped mineral or fossil -1728. 3. 

Aool. A species of madrepore 1708. 

Astrolabe (WstrJl^b). ME. [a. OF. astre - 
labe, and ad med.L. astrolabium, f. Gr. darpo- 
kaQov, orig. adj. 'star-taking*.] An instru- 
ment formerly used to take altitudes, and to 
solve other problems in astronomy. 

The chief types of the astrolabe were: a. A portable 
Armilla. b. A planisphere. . c. A graduated bra*s 
ring, with movable index turning upon the centre. 

His almagest . . his astrylabo Chaucer. Hence 
Aatrola'blcal a. 

Astrolatry (fistr^rlfitri). 1678. [f. Astro- 4 
Gr. karptia. J The worship of the stars. 
fA'Strologe. ME. [a. OF., corruption of 
aristoloche. ] The herb Aristolochia --1706. 

Astrologer (&str*> Idrigai). ME. [f. Astro- 
logy. Cf. Astronomer.] ti. An observer of 
the stars, a practical astronomer. (Orig. dis- 
tinguished from astronomer as practical from 
speculative .) -1676. ta. The cock ME. only. 
3. One who professes (judicial) astrology (see 
Astrology i b) 1601. 

1. An A. expert in bis art, foretelleth an eclipse of 
the Sunne 162c a. The cok, commune a. Chaucbk. 

| vars. tA'strolog, -logue; Astro-logaater ? Obs. ; 
tAstrolo*giaiL 

' Astrologic (aestr*y‘d.$ik). 1569. [Ult ad 

Gr. darpoKoyinus ; see AsTROLtXiY. ] 1 . adj. Of 

or belonging to astrology or astrologers 1648. 
ta. sb. pi. Matters or facts of astrology -1671. 
Hence Astrolo'gical a. astronomical ; pertain- 
ing to nstrology ; var. Astro ‘logons. Astro- 
lo'gically adv. 

AstrO'logize, V. 1733. [f. Gr. d<TTpoAdyo* + 
-IZE .1 To examine by astrology; intr. to 
practise or study astrology (tare). 

Astrology Astqrlfld.^i). ME. [a. F. astro- 
logie, ad. L astrologia, a. Gr., f. dorpokuyos , 
f. dsJTpov 4 -kayos. In OF. and M E. astronomie 
was the earlier and general word, astrologie 
coming in later for the art or practical applica- 
tion of astronomy. Not in Shaks.] 1. g<n. 
Practical astronomy; the application of astro- 
nomy, esp. (in later usage) to the prediction of 
events natural and moral, ft was of two kinds : 
ta. Natural A. : the calculation and foretelling 
of natural phenomena, as tides and eclipses, etc. 
(Obs. since 17th c.). b. Judicial A. : the art 
of Judging of the occult influences of the stars 
upon human affairs ; astromancy. (The only 
meaning since 17th c.) + 9 . * Astronomy -1807. 

s. Naturall A., when it keepes it netfe within ill due i 
bound* is lawful! Bp. Hall. Judicial A. judicially con- 
demned W. Rowland (title). 1 

Astromancy (se*str^mae nsi). rare. 165a. 
[ad. med.L., a. Gr. deT popavr «io. ] Divination 
by the stars; astrology (in mod. sense). Hence 
A'stromamcer (rare). Astroma'ntic a. of or 
pertaining to a.; sb. an astromancer. 

Astro-meteorology (sesti n,mrti 6 rp* 16 dgi). 
186a. [f. Astro- 4 Meteorology.] The in- 
vestigation of the (alleged) influence upon the 
weather, climate, etc. of planetary phenomena, 
such as sun-spots, comets, planetary conjunc- 
tions, etc.; also, the (pretended) prognostica- 
tion of the weather. Hence Aistrome:teorolo a - 
gical a. A stromo teoro*logi»t 

Astrometer (fist rp-mitai). 1830. [f. Astro- 

+ Gr. pirpou. | An instrument for measuring 
the apparent relative magnitude of the stars. 

Astronomer fistrp'ndmai). ME, [f. Astro- 
nomy.] One who studies astronomy tb. An 
astrologer -1611. 

A. Aoyal: official title of the a. who has charge of 
one of the royal, or nation d, ob>ervatorie^ of Great 


Britain, b. Astronomers and enchaunteris. .that db 
seyven men n us wictis Wyclip a Chron. xxxiii. 6, 

Astronomic (sestr^np-mik ) , a . 171a. [a. F. 
astronomique, ad. L. astronomicus , a. Gr. ; see 
Astronomy. ] Of or belonging to astronomy. 
Astronomical, a. 1556. [f. prec.] Con- 
nected with, bearing upon, dealing with astro- 
nomy. (Cf. an Astronomical Society with aa 
ast> anomic fact.) Also ellipt. as sb. pi. 1706. 

Astronomical year: one determined by a. observa. 
tlons, apart from conventional reckoning, ellipt. A 
Numbers or Astronomical*. (See Sexagesimal Frac- 
tions.) Hence Aatrono'mically adv. 

1 Astronomlen, -cm. ME. [a. F.; cf. chres- 
tien, etc.] Early word for Astronomer (in- 
cluding astrologer). 

Astronomize (fistrpmdmaiE'), v. 168a. [t 
Astronomy; see-iZE.] intr. To pursue astro- 
nomy; to act or speak astronomically. 

Thales.. astronomising as he walked H. Rooms. 
Astronomy (Astrp nomi). ME. [a. OF. as- 
tronomie, ad L astronomia, a. Gr., f. (ult.) 
derrpov 4 vipeiv. In OF. and early Eng. astro- 
nomie was used before astrologie, and included 
it; subseq. astrologie was differentiated as the 
art or practice of astronomy, and by the 17th c 
both words took their current senses.] The 
science which treats of the constitution, relative 
positions, and motions of the heavenly bodies, 
including the earth, tb. Astrology -1728. 

Astronomye, whicheis of all clcrgye the endcCaxTON. 
b. Not from the stars do I my judgment plucky And 
yet methinks I have astronomy Shaks Sonn. xiv. 

t A*strophcL [? corruption of ds trophy Hum.} 
Name of an unknown plant. Spenser. 
Astroscope (8e-strdsk^up). 1675. [f. Astro- 
Gr. -oitonot . ] An old instrument composed 
of two cones, having the constellations, etc., de- 
lineated on their surface. Hence tAatro acopy. 
f Astru*ctive, a. rare. [f. L. astruct- (a(d)- 
struere) 4-1VE.] Constructive. Bp. Hall. 
A-strut (Astro*t), adv. ME. [A /nr/.l] I. 
Sticking out ; puffed up (arch ). ta. Stubbornly 
-1460. 3. On the strut, strutting. 

Astucious (fistifi -Jas) ,a. A Iso -tious. 1 833. 
ad. F. astucieux, f. L..astu/u\ Astute. ] Astute. 
I lence Aatu'cloualy adv. Aatu*city, astuteness. 
Astute (astiM't), a. 16 1 1 . [(? a. F. astut ) ad. 
L astutus, lengthened f. astus. ] Of keen pene- 
tration, esp. os to one’s own interests ; subtle, 
sagacious; wily. 

The a. fickleness of a barbarian Bosw. Smith. Hence 
Astn*tely adv. Astu'tenesa (occ. astutim). 
Astylar (fistai*lfij\ a 1849. [f. Gr. d4 

arvkos 4 -ar.] Without columns or pilasters 
Asty-llen. 1849. Mining. A small dam in 
an adit or level. 

A -su*d den, adv. 1875. [A prep. 1 ] Of a 

sudden. 

Asunder (Aszrndai), adv. [OE. phr. on 
sundran ; see A prepJ and SUNDER.] Ti. In or 
into a position apart -1548. a. Of two or more 
things . Apart from each other in position, 
direction, or thought ME. 3. Of one thing : In 
two, in pieces; esp. with break, rend, etc. 1450. 

a. Wide a. as pole and pole Frovdr. MyChaffo 
And Corne shall flye a. Smakb. Freres and feendm 
been but litel a. Chaucer. Hence Aaa'nderneaa. 

I Asu nder, v. [f. A - pref 1 4 OE. sundrian.} 
Fo put asunder, divide -1593. 

A-swarm,^. 1889. [Aprep.*] Swarming. 
tA-swa > ah f adv. 1530. \a ftvp.f 4 ?] 1. 

Crosswise, aslant -161 1. 9. With scorn >161 z 

A-sway, adv. 1858. [A prepM Swaying. 
A-awea*t, adv. 1879. [A prep. 1 ] Sweating. 
A-swi‘m, adv. 1663. [A/py/. 1 ] Swimming. 
A-mw img f adv. 1876. [A prep.*] Swinging. 
fAswi*tfce aa awithe, adv. ME. only. As 
quickly. Also, immediately. Cf. Assoon, etc. 

A -a WOOD ( 4 »w»J*n), adv. M E. [perh. for 
aswown ■* iewmven, OE .geswdgtn ; »ee Aswough 
and Swoon sb. 1 In a swoon or feint Hence 
Aswoomed ppl. a . A-awotrnd adv. (arch.). 
t Aswou-gn, aawow(e, adv. (at ppl. a .) OE. 
[perh. * isiooutc \—iswowtn : — OE. geswdgen 
senseless.] ^ A -swoon -1460. 
iA.yle, Early f. Asylum (in senses z, a, 3). 
Aayllabical (xsilarbikil), a. 175 u [A- 

pref. 14. ] Not constituting a syllable. 
Asylum < fisei-lAm), FI. -uma (also, cxc. in 
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ASYMBOLIC 

sense 3, *a). MG, [a. L., a. Gr. AovKov, nent. 
of adj., t d + av\rj. Cf. Asyle.] 1. A sanctu- 
ary for criminals and debtors, from which they 
cannot be forcibly taken without sacrilege, a. 
gen. A secure place of refuge or shelter 164a. 
9. abstr. Inviolable shelter; protection 1725. 4. 
A benevolent institution affording shelter and 
support to some class of the afflicted, the un- 
fortunate, or destitute; esp . (pop.) a * lunatic 
asylum’ 1776. 

s. Romulus, .set up a sanctuarie or lawlesae church, 
called A Holland, a. The A . for superstition Sis E. 
Dbking 3. The Right of A 1725. 4. Asyla for 

(foyers) Pknnant. 

Asymbolic, -el, a. 1660. [A- pref. 14.] 
Not symbolical. 

t Asymmetral, a. 1630. [f.Gr.Aot //x/x*rpos + 
-al 1 .] a. Incommensurable, b. Asymmetrical. 

Aay mmetra-nthous, a. [f. as prec. 4* Gr. 
<f v0or + -ous, J Bot. Having asymmetric flowers. 
Asymmetric, -al, a. 1690. [Gr. d . Svm- 
mktric(al.] Not symmetrical, with the parts 
not arranged correspondingly, var. tAsym* 
metroua [rare). Hence Asymmetrically adv. 
Asymmetroca rpous, a. [f. Gr. 
rpm -t- napvbi + -ous. J Having asymmetric fruit. 
Asymmetry (*srm6tri). 165a. [ad. Gr. 
davfipurpla : see Symmetry.] x. Math . The 
relation of two quantities which have no com- 
mon measure. ? Obs . a. Want of symmetry or 
proportion 1664. 

Asymptote (ae-simt^ut). 1656. [a<1. (ult.) 
Gr. dov/xurooros.] Math . A line which con- 
tinually approaches a given curve, but does not 
meet it within a finite distance. A rectilinear 
asymptote may be considered as a tangent to 
the curve when produced to infinity. ALo fig . 
and attrib. Asymptosy, the quality of being 
asymptotic. Hobhes. Hence Asympto*tic(al 
a. Asympto'tlcally adv. 

Asynartete (isrnajtA). 1830. [ad. Gr. <1- 

avydprrjros (also used subst.). J Pros. 1. adj. Not 
connected; consisting of two membets having 
different rhythms. a. sb. [sc. verse . ] Hence 
Asy narte tlc a. 

Asynchronlsm (&si*gkr6nis*m). 1875. [A- 
pref. 14.] Non -correspondence in time. A- 
synchronous a. not coinciding in time. 

|| Asyndeton (ksi-nd/tyn). 1589. [L., a. Gr. 
rb dovvberov, subst use of adj.] Rhet. A figure 
which omits the conjunction. Aaynde'tlc a . not 
connected by conjunctions. 

A . .as thus t 1 saw It, 1 said it, 1 will s wears it Pirr- 

TRNHAM. 

Asyntactic (aesintarktik), a. 1880. [f. Gr 
dtrvvTa/rros 4* -IC (after 1 yntactic).) Loosely put 
together, ungrammatical. 

|| Asystole (asi std lx)* 1870. [mod.L.; see 
Systole.) Path. Cessation of the functional 
contraction of the heart Aay*stoliam [ m Fr. 
a systolic ], the symptoms of a. 

At (set, At), prtp. [Com. Tent. : OE. eet, 
usu. governing dat. Lost in raod.G. and Du., 
and replaced by to (G. •*. Du. toe), as in s. w. 
Eng. dialects.] L Local position. 1. Express- 
ing primarily the relation of a thing to a point 
of space which it touches ; hence, indefinitely, 
the place where it is, in the sense of close to , 
near, by, in, eta OE. 9. With proper names 
of places, esp. of towns (exc. one’s own town, or 
capital), and small islands OE. 3. At a person 
(U a find ) : In contact with, esp. ( el l i fit , .) apply- 
ing to, pestering, assailing ME. Also (efltpt. ) 
with possessive case: At a persons (house). 
Fr. che*. G. bei. 156a. 4. Expressing some 

practical connexion : e. g. at school (cf. in 
school) OE. 5. Assisting or present at OE. 0. 
Expressing the point or part, side or direction, 
where anything is, or is applied OE. 7. Of 
distance : e.g. at arm's length 1506. 8. Re- 

ferring an attribute to a particular part : e. g. 
out at elbows OE. q. Defining the point at 
which anything enters or issues, and hence ** 
through or by OE. x O. Determini ng the source 
«t which we seek anything; e. g. to ash, etc., at. 
Obs. or dial. (repl. by of, from) exc. in at the 
month or hands of OE. x x. With verbs of mo- 
tion : t/0-1601; t esp. into personal contact with 
-1678; even to, as far as ; e. g. to come (arch.), 
arrive, land at ME. ; to reach (through obsta- 


cles), esp. In to come, get at 1530. is. Hence, 
of motion towards ; often against ME. 13. Of 
motion to attain or acquire (lit. and Jig.) 1590. 

1. To deliver, .materials at the spot 1787. a. At St. 
Helena, at the Lakes, (formerly aUo at, now in, Lon. 
don, Ireland). 3. They are at me for a subscription 
[mod.). We met at her father's {mod.), 5. He bad 

been at the battle Thackeray. 4 With a dog at his 
heels {mod). An infant at the breast {mod.). 9. He 
entered at the front door {mod.), sx. He . .commanded 
None should come at him Wint . T. 11. iii 32. Stoop, 
ing down to get at his ear Dicilbns. . xa. To run, rush, 
go, haste, throw, shoot , etc, at 1 to stare, shout, swear, 
etc. at 1 to hint , etc. at. 13, Drowning men catch at 
straws Provb. Setting your cap at him Mtas Austen. 

IL Of action, position, state, condition, man- 
ner. 1. With things put for the activities of 
which they are the cmjccts, centres, or Instru- 
ments : e. g. at meat « eating ; at the bar ; at 
sword's point ; assault- at- arms, etc. OE. a. 
With actions, as at work 1440 ; at it : hard at 
work 1606. 8* After many verbs of action : to 

itH>rk, toil at; to tear at, etc, ME. 4. Connect- 
ing adjs. of occupation and proficiency, or their 
sbs. , with a thing or action OE. fi. Of posture, 
position : at gaze, at bay 1535. 6. Of state, or 

condition of existence : e. g. at peace, at a loss, 
etc. ME 7. Of mutual relations : e. g. at one, 
at daggers drawn ME. 8. Of manner, measure, 
extent, etc. : e. g. at large , at random ME q. 
Of conditioning circumstance : c. g. at peril, at 
a disadvantage, etc. ME. 10. Of relation to 
some one’s will or disposition ; e. g. at his dis- 
cretion, etc. ME. 

4. In Ability and skill at his weapons Macaulay. 

III. l>f relative position in a series, degree, 
rate, value. 1. Defining special point in a series 
at which one begins, stops, etc.; esp. with super- 
latives ME. a. Of rate or degree, at which a 
thing is done ME. 3. Of price or value ME. 4. 
2- according to ME. 

1. Johnson at his very best Trevelyan. a. She . 
woiked at high pressure 1882. 3. To set at nought 

their counsel (mod.). 4. By Land or by water at tbeir 

choice Macaulay. 

IV. Of time, order, occasion, cause, object, 
x. Introducing the time or occasion ME. ; the 
age at which one is ME.; distance in time, in- 
terval ME. a. Of the number of times, turns, 
etc. ME. 3. Of order : e. g. at first, etc. OE. 
4. Introducing the occasion, and hence the cause 
of a fact, action, or emotion ME. 

1. Late at Night Drydkm. At the Restoration 
H)de became chief minister Macaulay. At riper 
years Maklowk. At three Months after date 1716. 
a. To complete the business at two sittings (mod.). 
4. They bee caryed aboute like babes at euery blast 
of doctrine 1574. Impatient at the delays Kanr. 

V. Phr. Sec at All, at any RATE, at STAKE, 
At Home, At One, At Once. 

VI. tWith the infinitive mood : e. g. nothing 
at do, nothing Ado -1470. 

VII. ti. With preps. -1594. a. With advbs. 
Obs. or dial. 1440. 

At, *at (At). ME. [Wom-down f. that ; 
rare after 1500, but still dial.'] 1. adv. or conj. 
--=* ' that *. a. rel. pron. That ; who, which ; 
what ME. 

At-, pref. 1 1— OE. set-. The prep. At in com 
position, ‘at, close to, to', freq. in OE., and 
occas. in ME., but now lost exc, in atwi’te, 
surviving as twit. 

+At-> pref *. 2 OE. set-. Rcpr. earlier OE. of-, 
o 9 -, 'away, from \ 

At-, pref* ; assim. f. L. ad-, bef. /. Erron. 
refash, of a- in many non-Latin words, as a(t)- 
tame, etc. See At>- pref. 1 
|| Atabal (atAba-1). 167a. [n. Sn M a. Arab, at, 
t. e. al 4- fabl the drum.] A kettle-drum or ta- 
bour used by the Moors. 

Atac&mite (Atse kAmait). 1837. [f. Atacama 
in Chlli4--ITE.] Min . A bright green ore, an 
oxychloride of copper. 

Atactic (itwktik), a. 184a [f. Gt.&toktos + 
-ic.] ^ language : Not syntactic. 

Atagnan (fie-t&gan). 2813. var. of Yata- j 

CHAN, q.V. 

tAt&'ke, v. ME. only. [A- pref. 1.] To over- 
take; get at 

+ Ataia*ntis. 1709. Brief title of a romance 
[ cf. Bacon's New A tlanti j] satirizing the movers 
of the Revolution of 1688; hence gen. a secret 
or scandalous history -1789. 


ATELLAN 

fAta-me, v. Also att-, [A- pref. 1 ; for OE. 
atemian. ) To tame, subdue -1530. 

Ataraxy (se-tArseksi). Also in L. form a- 
taraxia. 1603. [ad. Gr. drapa^ia, f. d + rapaa. 
ativ. j Freedom from disturbance of mind or 
passion ; stoical indifference. 

At&unt (at$*nt), adv. ME. [a. F. autant.] 
ti. As much as possible, thoroughly -1590. 
a. Naut. With all sails set. (Also ataunto, 
all-a-taunto.) 1622. 

At&vic (Atss-vik), a. 1866. fad. F. atavique , 
f. L. a taws’, see next and -IC. j Of or pertain- 
ing to a remote ancestor, var. Atavistic. 

Atavism (se'tAviz'm). 1833. [a. F. atavisms , 
t L. afavus.] Resemblance to more remote 
ancestors rather than to parents ; tendency to 
reproduce the ancestral type in plants and ani- 
mals. b. Path. Recurrence of the disease or 
constitutional symptoms of an ancestor after the 
intermission of one or more generations. 

Some mysterious a— Some strange recurrence to a 
primitive past Bagrhot. 

Ataxy (Atse ksi, se t&ksi). Also in sense a 
as L. ataxia. 1615. [ad. Gr. drof/a, f. d + 
ra£«r.] fx. Irregularity, disordcrliness -1733 
9. Path. Irregularity of the animal functions, 
or of the symptoms of disease. 

x. A mere a., or confused chaos 1634. a. Locomotor 
ataxy, inability to co-ordinate the voluntary move- 
ments. a Hence Ata’xic [not on Gr. analogies) a. 
characterized by a. A toxic fever : malignant typhus. 

Atchison (seMfisan, ?‘*tfi-). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1605. [Sc. pronunc. of Atkinson, assay-master 
of the Edinburgh Mint in James Vi’s reign. 1 
A copper com, coated with silver - two-thirds of 
an English penny, or eight pennies Scots -1773. 

II Ate (P’ii). 1587. [L, a. Gr.driy.] Infatua- 
tion; personified by the Greeks as goddess of 
mischief and rash destruction. 

Not by myself but vengeful Ale driven Pors. 

Ate (et, oicas. £it), pa. t. of Eat v. 

-ate, suffix formerly -at, forming sbs. de- 
rived from L. sbs. in -atus (-ato- and -atu-), 
-alum, -a/a. x. In OFr., L. -atus, -a turn be- 
came -t. refash, later, and adopted in Eng., as 
-at. with -e added in Eng., after 1400, to mark 
the long vowel. In meaning words in -ate are 
chiefly : a. Sbs. denoting office or function, or 
the persons performing it. as episcopate, syndi- 
cate. b. Participial nouns, as legate 1 one de- 
puted mandate * a thing commanded ' c. 
Chemical terms, denoting salts formed by the 
action of an acid on a base, as nitrate , etc. a. 
In some words -ate ^ F. -ate, ad. L. or It. -aia, 
as in pirate, etc. 

-ate, suffix 8, formerly -at, forming ppl. adjs. 
from L, pa. pples. in -atus, -a/a, -atum by drop- 
ping the termination, e. g. deso lotus , de salat, 
subseq. desolate. Hence many causative verbs, 
to which, for a time, the ppl. adjs. served as pa. 
nples. , afterwards becoming obs. or simple adjs 
(But cf. situate** situated.) 9. L. ppl. adjs. in 
-atus were also formed on nouns, etc., when no 
other part of the vb. was required. Hence cau- 
date, insensate, apiculate, etc. 3* Words like 
delegate , reprobate, etc., orig. adj., are also used 
subst ; see -ate l . 

-ate, suffix 3 , a verbal formative, used to 
English L. vbs. in -are, and to form Eng. vbs. 
on other L. words or elements. This use origi- 
nated in the formation of vbs. from the ppl. adjs. 
in -ate mentioned under -ate A Cf. separate , 
fascinate, isolate, felicitate , capacitate, etc. 

-ate, suffix K , in Cham. ; see -ATE* x c. 

A technic (Atcknik). 1869. [A- prof 14 ; 
cf. Gr. drfxvor.l adj. Not having technical 
knowledge, sb. [sc. person J 
f| Ate knia. 1874, [mod.L., a. Gr.] Child- 
lessness. 

Atelectasis (setflcktAsis). 1859. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. dr« A. ijt 4* Iterotrit. ] Path. Imperfect dilata- 
tion, esp . of the lungs of newly-born children. 
Atelene (srtflfn), a. 1859. [f. Gr. dreAiJr.] 
Crystal log. Imperfect; wanting regular forms 
in the genus. 

|| Atelier (a tslyr). 1840. [F. : cf. Astel.J 

A workshop; an artist's or sculptor’s studio. 

AteUan (kte-Un). Also Att-* 1647. [nd. L. 
Ateltanus, f. A tel la in Campania.] 1. adj. Of 
or pertaining to Atella, or its licentious farces; 
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honce, farcical, ribald, a. sb. \ dramatic com- 
position of this kind. 

Atelo- (settle), comb. f. Gr. drrA^r imper- 
fect, as atelo-glo*aaia ff malformation of the 
tongue; *gna*thia, of the jaws; -mye'lia, of 
the spinal marrow; •ato'inia, of the mouth. 

A4msp©ral (4te*mp6rkl), a. 1870. [A- 

pref. 14. f Timeless. 

Ater- ; see Atter-. 

Athalamous (kbarUmas), a. 1847. [f. Gr. 
d + 9 <xKapo$ + -ous. ] Bat. Of lichens : Having 
no oonceptacles on the thallus. 

Athamantin isejikinsentin). 1863. Chem. 
A crystalline substance, Cj 4 H S0 O 7 , of rancid 
soapy odour and bitter taste, procured from the 
roots and seeds of Athaman/a oreosehnum. 

Athamaunte, obs. f. Adamant. 
Athanasian (se^&n^t‘fi&n). 1586. [f. Atha- 
nasius, archbishop of Alexandria in tne reign 
of Constantine. ] adi. Of or pertaining to Atha- 
nasius. sb An adherent of the doctrines of 
Athanasius. Athana*sianism, the principles or 
doctrines of the Athanasian Creed. Athana a > 
aianist, an adherent of this Creed. 

Athanasian Creed', that beginning 1 Quicvnque 
emit which has been attnbuted to Athanasius. 

Athanaay (kjwrnksi). 1870. [ad. L., a. Gr. 
dBavaaia. | Deathlessness, immortality. 
Athanor (ae-J>ki>£i). 1471. [ad. Arab, at- 
tannur, the furnace.] Alch. A digesting fur- 
nace used by the alchemists, in which a constant 
heat was maintained by means of a sell-feeding 
apparatus. Also Jig. 

Atheism (i\ j>*,iz'm). 1587. [a. F. at hi is me. 
f. Gr. dtfcor.] Disbelief in, or denial of, the 
existence of a God. Also, Godlessness ( practi- 
cal atheism). 

A little or superficial knowledge of philosophy may 
Incline the mind of man to a Bacon. 

Atheist (/i Jm'iisO. 1571. [a. K. atkliste ; 

see prec.] 1. One who denies or disbelieves 
the existence of a God. a. One who denies God 
morally 1577. 3* ottrib . Atheistic, impious 1667. 

1. The Atheistes which say . there is no God Gold- 
ing. a. When the Priest Turns as did Ely’s Sons 
Milt. P. L. 1. 495. a. The A. crew Milt. Hence 
▲tbei*atic. -Ol a. of or befitting an a.; involving 
atheism ; of the nature of an a., godless, impious. 
Athei’stically adv. Athei'sti cal ness. ? Obs. 
Atheize (F»*J)r,3iz), v. 1678. [f. Gr. <£0cos.] 
1. mtr. To speak, write, or act as an atheist, 
a. /runs. To render atheistic. Hence A*theizer. 
fA-thel, sb 1 [OE. mde/-u, f. root An- 

cestry; spec, noble ancestry ; hence, honour, 
might -M E. 

f A thel, a. and sb. 2 [Com. Teut. : OE sedele, 
fdele\ see prec. Cf. t^generosus, f. genus. ] ad/. 
Noble, illustrious -ME.; excellent, fine -ME. 
sb . 9 One who is noble; a lord, chief -1515. 
Atheling(ar)>elii) > >. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE.,f. 
nt/el. (In med.L. adal-, adelingus.) ] A mem- 
ber of a noble family, a prince, lord, baron ; in 
OE. poetry often used in pi. for 'men'; later 
restricted to a prince of the blood royal, esp. the 
heir apparent to the throne. 

H Athenaeum (ae)>/hr0m). Also-eum. Mod. 
pi. -eeuma. 1727. [a. I a. Gr. ’Afrpmfoi', (the 
temple) of 'A 9 r)vr).] 1. Gr. Antiq . The temple 

of Athene in ancient Athens, in which professors 
taught, and orators and poets rehearsed their 
compositions. (Similar institutions were estab- 
lished at Rome and Lyons. ) a. a. A literary 
or scientific club 1864. b. A literary club-room, 
reading-room, etc. 1822. c. A periodical de- 
voted to literature, art, etc., e.g. The Athenaeum, 
published in London (mod.). 

Atheological(S> Jit'^iV'dgikkl), a. 1641. [A- 
pref. 14.] Opposed to theology. Atheolo*- 
gi&n, one destitute of theology. Atheo'logy, 
opposition to theology. 

Atheous (£i*]>i|dg), a. 1619. [f. Gr. & 0 tot + 
-ous.l ti. Atheistic -1792. a. Not dealing 
with the existence of a God ; opp. to the nega- 
tive atheistic 1880. 

s. Suffers the Hypocrite or a. Priest To tread his 
Sacred Courts Milt. P. R. I. 487. 

Atherine (srjiirain). 1770. [ad. mod.L. 
atkerina, a. Gr. ABeplyij.] Name of various 
species of smelt. 

Athennancy (ft)>5MmAnsl). 1863. [f. Gr. 
Wppnrrot; see next.] Athermanous quality. 


Athermanous (A^’jmkaesL a. 1863. [f. 
Gr. d t 0 *ppav-, 0 (ppair*tr, 1. 0 ippt) -r -OUS. ] 
Physics . Not permeable by radiant heat. 

II Atheroma (*)>er<fu-m&). 1706. [L., a. Gr. 
A&ripaifM, f. ddripr) k bB 6 .pt) groats.] Path. a. 
An encysted tumour containing matter resem- 
bling oatineal-gruel. b. Fatty degeneration of 
the arterial coats. Hence Atheromatous a. 
fAtheticize, v. rare, [in eg. f. Gr. d + 0*ti- 
ko%, I To set aside. Beverley. 
fAthl*nk, v. ME. only. [Wom-down f. Of- 
think.] impers. It athinks me; It repents me. 

Athirst (4)>3*jst), ppl. a. [Worn-down f. 
OE. of/yrst, for ofpyrsted. Cf. A-hungered.] 
Suffering from, or oppressed by, thirst ; Jig. 
eager, longing (for) 1480. 
tig. My soule is a thurste for God Ps. xlii. 1. 

Athlete (ae-pl/t). 1528. [ad. L. atklcta, ad. 
Gr. 69 hnTr)s, f. A 0 \os, SlQKov. Bef. 1750 always, 
and still occas., in L. form.") 1. A competitor 
in the physical exercises that formed part of the 
public games in ancient Greece and Rome. 2. 
One who by special training has acquired great 
physical strength ; one who exhibits feats of 
strength and acti vity ; a physically powerful man 
1827. fig. 1759. 

a. Jig. Athletes of debate Lowklu Hence A*th- 
letism. 

Athletic 1605. [ad. L. athleti- 

cus, Gr aflhrjTiicos: see prec. and -ic.] A .ad/. 
1. Pertaining to an athlete, or to the contests in 
which an athlete engages. Also pg. 1636. a. 
Of the nature of, or befitting, an athlete; mus- 
cular, robust 1659. 

tB. sb. a. =- A 1 11LFTICS. b. An athlete -1817. 
a. Art of Activity, which is called a. Bacon, var. 
Athle-tlcal. tObs. Hence Athletically adv. 
Athleticism, the practice of, or devotion to, athletic 
exercises ; training as an athlete. 


Athle-tics. 1727. [Athletic a. used in 
pi. Cf. L. athleticaj\ The practice of physi- 
cal exercises by which muscular strength is in- 
creased. 

AtJalothete (ai|Dih/i). 1850. [ad. Gr. AB\o- 
Oi TTJS. I The awarder of prizes, judge, or steward 
in the public games. 

At home, at-home (j*t,lufam). OE. [.See 
At and Home.] adob. phr. 1. At one’s home; 
prepared to receive visitors 1829. a. (As opp. 
to Abroad) : a. Near at hand. b. In one’s own 
country OE. 3. At ease, as if in one's own 
home. Hence fig. 1 hoi oughly conversant with, 
practised m 1840. 4. sb. A reception of visi- 

tors during certain stated hours, when the visi- 
tors may call and leave as they please 1745. 

f. 7 he President makes it a point to he * at home ’ 
on Sunday afternoons 1883. a. No newes so bad a- 
broad as this at home Rich. ///, I. i. 134. 3. Never 

at home in our island Macaulay. 

A-thri’ll, adv. 1879. [A prep. 1 ] Thrilling. 

A-thro-b, adv. 1857. [A prep 1 ] Throbbing. 
A -throng adv. ME. [A prepS] 

In a throng; thronged. 


Athwart (kjiwput). 1470. [A prep 1 ) A 
adv. 1. Across from side to side, transversely; 
usu. in an oblique direction i6t 1. Naut. From 
side to side of a ship 1762. a. Across the course 
(of anything) 1594; fig. perversely, awry 1596. 

B. prep, [the adv withobj. expressed ] i.From 
side to side of, transversely over, across 1470. 
ta. To and fro over, all over. (Only in north, 
dial.) -166a. 3. Naut. Across or transversely 

to the course of 1693. 4* Across the direction 

of; hence fig. into the notice of 162a. 5. Across 
the course of 1667; fig in opposition to 1644. 

1. Nor neuer lay his wreathed arms a. His louing 
boaome L. L. L.\v. iii. i?j. 3. 7 V run athwart : 
to run into sidewise. 4. Ye sweep a. my gaze Cole- 
ridge. Comb . : a.-hawse, said of a ship’s position 
across the stem of another ship at anchor; -ship a n 
•ships adv n from side to side of the ship; 'Wise, 
athwart 

Athytny (arj>imi). 1853. [ad. Gr. bevplaj] 
Path. Despondency. 

-atic, suffix, forming adjs., (— Fr. -atique) 
ad. L. - attcus , a case of the suTix -icus, 'of, of 
the kind of’ (see -ic), appended to pa. ppl. 
stems of verbs; as in erratic ; also used with 
sbs., e. g. aquatic, etc. Cf. -AGE. 

-atile, mjfix, forming adjs. ( ■■ mod.F. -atile), 
ad. L. -at tits , consisting of the suffix -it is (see 
-ilk) ‘ denotingpossibilityorquality ', appended 


to ppl. stems m -at- of vhs. in -are, as volatile; 
also with sbs. as aouatiU. 

Ati-lt, adv. 156a. [A prepA (peril. At).] 
i. Tilted up, and just ready to fall over. Also 
fig. a. In phr. To run (or ride) a-tilt ; i. e. in 
an encounter on horseback with the thrust of a 
lance. Now usu.jfe Const, at, with, against. 
[ a - is here obscure.] 1591. 

a. Breaks a Launce, and runne a-Tilt at Death 
j Hen. VI, in. ii. 5«- 

Atimy (ae timi). 1847. [ad. Gr. drrfua.] 
Public disgrace; spec, deprivation of civil rights. 
A»ti*ngie, adv. 1855. [A prep.^] Tingling, 
-atlon (-Ji Ln), the form of the compound 
suffix -T-ION f -s-ion, - x-ion ), which forms nouns 
of action from L. pples. in -atus of vbs. in -art, 
Fr. vbs. in - er , and their English representatives. 
See -TION. in Eng., nouns in -at ion number 
more than 150O in modern use. A few have 
no Eng. vb., e. g. constellation , etc.; the great 
majority have a vb. in -ate, e. g. cre-ate, - ation , 
etc.; some aie formed on Gk. vbs. in -ize (- L 
-izare, Fr. -iser), e. g. organise, -ation, etc. ; the 
remainder have a vb. without suffix, derived 
through Fr., e.g. alter-ation, cast s-at ion , etc 
The Utter are pop referred to the Eng. vbs 
alter, cause , etc.; and -ation thus becomes a 
living Eng. suffix, and is applied to words not 
of Fr. origin, as in starvation, etc. Words in 
which -ation is merely added to the vb. are 
synonymous with the vbl. sb. in -ing, and tend 
to replace it, as vexation, vexing, etc. 
A-tiptoe (dti-pt<r«). adv . 1576. [A prep. 1 ] 
On the tips of one’s toes. 

-ative, ad. Fr. -atif, - ative , L. ativus , con- 
sisting of -ivus (see -ive) appended to ppl. 
stems in -at- of vbs. in -are, e. g. demonstrative , 
and by extension talkative ; also authoritative, 
from the sb. Authority. 

Atlantad (actlarnt&d). adv. 1825. [f. as 

next + -ad (t after Gr. -lit towards). ] Phys. To- 
wards the atlas (vertebra) ; towards the upper 
part of the body. 

Atlantal (wtlse-ntfil’), a. 1803. [f. Gr. At - 
Xayr-, Arhas (see Atlas j^. 1 ) + -Al. *. ] Phys 
Of or belonging to the atlas; belonging to the 
upper pnrt of the body. 

Atlantean (jetl£ntrftn), a. 1667. [f. L. At - 
tan tens, f. Atlanf-; see prec. and -ean.J Per- 
taining to, or having the strength of, Atlas. 
With A. shoulders Mili . P. L. it. 306 

II Atlantes nt/z), sb. pi 1706. [L., a. 
(ir. ; see Atlas j^.*| Arch. Figures or half- 
figures of men used instead of columns to sup- 
port an entablature. 

Atlantic (a'tlae-ntik), a. (sb.) ME. [yA.'L. Al- 
lan ticus, a. Gr., f. "Arhavr- ; see Atlas jJ. 1 ] 
Of or pertaining to Mount Atlas in Libya (see 
Atlas). Heme applied to the sea near the 
western shore of Africa, and later to the whole 
ocean lying lietweeii Europe and Africa on the 
east and America on the west. 1601 fig. Far- 
reaching, distant ; tranj. in U.S. : Eastern 
1650. t a. ^Atlantean -1652. 1 3. Of the 
size of an atlas Johnson. 4. sb. The Atlantic 
ocean; also fig ME. 

4. Down on the Earth it in Atlanticka rain’d Kkn. 

Atlanto- (setltt-nt*), comb. f. Atlas jA.i 
( sense 2), as in atlanto-axial. 

Atlas (artl&s), sb. 1 PL atlases. 1589. [a. 
L. , a. Gr, *AtA a?, -avra ; name of a god, wno 
was supposed to hold up the pillars of the uni- 
verse, also of the mountain in 1 .ibya that was 
fabled to support the heavens. Hence the fig. 
uses. J 1 . One who supports a great burden ; a 
mainstay, b. Arch. (Sec Atlantes.) a. Phys 
The uppermost cervical vertebra, which sup- 
ports the skull, being articulated above with the 
occipital bone. (So in Gr.) 1609. 3. A collec- 
tion of maps in a volume. [This use, found 
first in Meicator, is said to be derived from a 
representation of Atlas supporting the heavens 
forming a frontispiece to early atlases.] 1636. 
4. A similar volume containing illustrative 
plates, etc.* or a conspectus of a subject ar- 
ranged in tabular form; e.g. * an anatomical 
atlas ', * an ethnographical atlas ' 1875. g. A 
large square folio resembling a volume of maps; 
an a.-folio. 0. A large size of drawing-paper 1719. 

1. The A., and sustainer of the whole state of Hol- 
land s6s8. 3. Atlas 1 or a Geographic Description of 
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the World, by Gerard Mercator and John Hondi 
{title) 1636* Cam fa &.-beetta, a gigantic olive, 
green l&meUicorn beetle {Choice soma Atlas). 

Atlas (seli&s), sb* ? Obs. 1687. [a. (ult.) 
Arab. Cf. It raso, shaved, satin.] A silk-satin 
made in the East. 

Atlas (e-tl&s), v. 1593. [£ Atlas sb.*] To 
prop up, like Atlas. 

A*tlo-, atlod-do, comb. fT. Atlas, formed 
on Imperfect analogy ; see Atlanto-. So At* 
loide*an a. - Atlantal. 

Atmidometer. 18310. [f. Or. dr fits ; see 
-(o)mkter.J k Atmometbr. 

Atmology (i&tmp'lSdgi). 1837. [f. (Jr. dr~ 
fibs vapour; see -<o)logy.] Physics. The 
science of the laws and phenomena of aqueous 
vapour. Hence Atmo'logiat, one skilled in a. 
Atmological a. 

Atmolysls (setmp-lisis). 1866. [f. as prec. 
+ \vats ; cf. analysis. \ Physics. The (partial) 
separation of gases of unequal diffusibility. 
A'tmolyse, *ze v. to perform a. A’tmolyser, 
■zer, an instrument for effecting it. 
Atmometer (detinfin/’iaj). 1815. [f. Gr. 
arfivs + fiirpov. ] Physics. An instrument for 
measuring evaporation from a moist surface. 
Atmosphere (ae-tmdsfi-i), sb. 163a [ad. 

mod.L. atmospheres , f. Gr. drftbs + oQatpa.] 
1. The spheroidal giseous envelope surround- 
ing any of the heavenly bodies, b. esp. The 
whole body of terrestrial air a. transf. A gas- 
eous envelope surrounding any substance 1863 
3. tA supposed outer envelope of effective in- 
fluence surrounding various bodies -17^0. b. 
Magnetic Atmosphere . the sphere within which 
the magnet acts. c. fig. Mental or moral en- 
vironment 17 97. 4. The air In any particular 
place, esp. as affected by heat, cold, purifying 
influences, etc 1767. 5. A pressure of 14*7 lb. 

on the square inch, which is that of the atmo- 
sphere on the earth's surface 1830. 

I. There is an Atmospbjcra, or an Orb of Gross 
Vaporous Air immediately encompassing tbs Body of 
the Moon Wilkins. 3. C. He lives in a perfect a. of 
strife, blood, and quarrels Scott. 4. The suffocating 
a., .of a small apartment 1767. Hence Atmosphere 
v. to surround ILe, or as with, an a. 

Atmospheric, -al (a-tniJsfe-rik, -41), a 
x66i. [C prec.; see -IC, -ical-J 1. Of the 
nature of. or forming, the atmosphere 1664. a. 
Existing, taking place, or acting in the air 1666. 
g. Caused, produced, or worked by the action 
of the atmosphere 1661. 

a Small a. tides 1835. 3, The a. engine of New- 

comen i8aa. Atmospheric engine, a steam-engine in 
which the piston was forced down by the pressure of 
Che atmosphere, after the condensation of the steam 
that caused it to rise. Atmospheric line, the equili- 
brium-line on the indkatoncard of a steam-engine. 
Atmospheric pressure \ see Atmosmikr* 3. Atmo- 
spheric railway, one worked by the propulsive force of 
compressed air or by the formation of a vacuum ; a 
pneumatic rail way. Hence Atmospho’rlcally ado. 

Atmospherics, sb. pi. 1913. [pi. of prec.] 
Interfering sounds in aerial communication due 
to electric disturbance in the atmosphere. 

0 Atoll (Atp'l, srtpn. 1605. [prob. — Malaya- 
lam afal 'uniting (Col. Yule).] A coral is- 
land consisting of a ring-shaped reef enclosing 
a lagoon. Comb . and attnb . 184a. 

Such sunken islands are now marked by rings of 
coral or atolls standing over them Darwin. 

Atom (srtam). ME. [a. F. atome , ad. L. 
atomy s, a. Gr. drofiot adj. used subst, L d + 
-To/ios, riftyuv. Also (in x6th c.) atomus, ato~ 
mos, with pi. atomiS] * Scientific, x. A hypo- 
thetical body, so small as to be incapable of 
further division ; and thus held to be one of the 
ultimate particles of matter 147 7. a. In Nat. 
Phil. Physical Atoms : the supposed ultimate 
particles in which matter actually exists (with- 
out reference to divisibility) 1650, ft* Chemical 
Atoms : a. The smallest particles la which the 
elements oombine, or are known to possess the 
properties of a particular element i8to. b. The 
smallest known quantify of a chemical com- 

S ound 1847, popular use. 4. A particle of 

ust, or a mote in the sunbeam {arch.) 1605. 
ft. A very minute portion, a particle, a jot 1630. 
6. Anything relatively very small; an atomy 
1633. Also attrib *+* Of time. [In Gr. Arofios 
[1 Cor. xv. 33) * * twinkling of nn eye '.I I7. 
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The smallest mediaeval measure of time ^ l fy»i 
of a second ME. only. 

x. That the universe was formed by a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms Swift, a. Atoms are endowed with 
powers of mutual attraction Tyndall. 4. Kays of light 
1 Peopled with dusty atoms Byron. 5. Then was not 
[ an a. of water Sir J. Ross. To swash, skiver, etc 
to or into atoms. Casting atonies of Scripture* as dust 
before mens eyes Houses. 6. The smallest ant or a. 
Hrkul kt. Hence tA'tomz'. toatomise. Atoma're, 
an area supposed to be formed by a combination of 
ultimate atoms. Atoinerfurnici, the mechanics of 
atoms. A'tomless a. poet, without leaving an a. 

Atomic (ai p mik), a. {sb.) 1678. [t. prec.] 
x. Of or pertaining to atoms 169a. 3. Con- 
cerned with atoms 1678. 3. Adhering to the 

atomic philosophy 169 x. 4. Minute 1809. 5. 

Simple, elemental 1881. t6. sb. An adherent of 
I the atomic philosophy. Cudworth. 

1. Atomic weight in iShem . ; the weight of an atom 
| of an element (or radical), as compared with that of an 
atom of hydrogen, taken as unity ; also the sum of the 
weights of the atoms of a compound. A. volume of a 
body : the space occupied by a quantity of it propor- 
tional to its atomic weighL a. A. philosophy : the doc- 
trine taught by Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus : 
see Atomism. A. theory tn Chem. : the doctrine that 
elemental bodies consist of aggregations of indivisible 
atoms of definite relative weight j that the atoms of 
different elements unite with each other in Axed pro- 
portions i and that the latter determine the fixed 
proportions in which elements and compounds enter 
into chemical combination with each other. a. A. 
globules 1809. Changes almost a. Rogers. var. Ato- 
matic a. (rare), lienee Atomical a, -ly adv. 

Atomicity (sctSmiriti). 1865 [f. ptec. 4 
-rrv. ) Chem. The combining capacity of an 
element (or radical), i.e. the number of atoms 
of hydrogen, or other monovaleni clement, with 
which one of iu atoms normally combines. 
Now usu. called valency. 

Atomism (srtdmix’ra). 1678. ft ATOMt 
-ism. 1 1. Atomic philosophy ; the doctrine of 

the formation of all things from indivisible par- 
ticles endued with gravity and motion ; var. 
tAtomictem. a. Individualism 1836. 

Atomist (art6mxst). x6xo. [f. as prec. 4 
-1ST.] 1. One who holds the principles of atom- 
ism ; var. Atomi*cian (rare). a. A student 
or exponent of the atomic theory (see Atomic 
a a) 1869 Hence Atondwtic* -al a. of or per- 
taining to atomises or atomism; consisting of 
separate atoms. Atomi'stically adv. 

Atomization (mitBrnaiz^-Jan). 1871. [f. 
Atomize.] The proeen of reducing to minute 
particles, spec, in Med. of reducing liquids to a 
fine spray. 

Atomise (se-tfirariz), v. 1678. [£ Atom + 
-izr.] tx. To hold the atomic philosophy, a. 
To reduce to atoms, or to an atom ; to belittle 
1845. Hence A’tomlser, spec, an instrument 
for reducing liquids to a fine spray. 
Atomology (aetdmfl&^i). 1678. [£. Gr. 
droftot + -KoylaC\ The science of atoms. 

Atomy l (se'tdmi). 1597. [f. Anatomy, 
taken as an atomy ; cf. n atomy. Now mostly 
joc.] x. An anatomical preparation; esp. a 
skeleton 1798. a. An emaciated or withered 
living body 1597. fig. or transf. of things 1848. 

You starred bloodhound 1. .Thou a., thou ! Shake 

Atomy * (ae’tfimi). 1591. [f. atoms, pi. of 
atomus (see Atom), treated as Eng. sing.J x. 
Anatom, a mote 1595. a. A mite, a pigmy 1591. 

1. To count Atomies Shake a. Drawn* with a teems 
of little Atomies Ouer mens noses Rom. 4 Jvl. t. iv. 57. 

Atonal (*-, rftd*TiAl), a. 19a*. [A- 14.] 
Mus. Having no reference to a key or tonic. 

At once (*t,wf»*ns), advb.phr. ME. [AT 
prep . and Once, ME. anes, ones, gen. of One, 
•one time, once*.] fx. At one stroke, etc.; 
once for all ; in (or into) one heap ; together 
-1579. a. At one and the same time ME 
3. In one and the same act, position, etc. ; 
equally, both 1588. 4* Immediately 1531. 

At one adv. (passing into amp.) 

( hr. [ME at om(s), atom (from the 13th c.) ( 
e. At prep. II. 6 and absol. use of One, prob. 
after Or. a un (: — Rom. *ad Unum to or into 
one thing). Cr. Atonement, Atone v.J 1. 
In concord or friendship; opp. to at variance, 
etc. Sometimes « Reconciled (arch,). ME. a. 
Into a state of harmony or unity of feeling, as 
to bring, make, etc., at one {arch.) ME ft. Of 
one mmd ME. t4. Together. Spenseb. 


ATRABILIARY 

1. So bvene they both atune SriNin F. Q. 11. L 99. 
Comb, at-oneneaa {rare). 

Atone (&b7u*n), v. 1555. [Back-formation 
from Atonement. Not used in A.V., though 
atonement was used by Tindale (see next, 
sense 3).] x. tram. To set at one, reconcile. 
Ohs. exc. as etymol. archaism 1593. +b. To 

compose (differences) -2703, fa. intr. To 
come into unity or concord -1607. ft. irons. 
To reconcile, to appease X6X7. 4. absol. To 

make reconcilement or propitiation a. for the 
offender 168a ; b. for the offence ( « to make 
amends) 1665. 5. Irons. ( for omitted) To ex- 
piate 1665. t8. trans. To join in one -167a, 

fig. To harmonize 1691. intr. 1649. 

1. The king and parliament will soon be atoned Milt. 
To a. a broil 1565. a. He and Auflidius can no more 
a. Then violent’st contrariety Cor. iv. vt. 73. j*. So 

heaven, atoned, shall dying Greece restore Pope 

4. b. Nothing can a. for the Want of Modesty Stkkle 

5. To e sin Barrow. 6. fig . To a. our ideaa with our 
perceptions Hare Hence Ato*nable, ato'neabls 
a. that may be atoned for. Ato'OO sb. fr ec on cilia - 
tion ; expiation {arch, with mod. sense). Ato*ner. 

Atonement (fitpe-nm^nt). 1513. [f. At one 
+-MENT, after earlier Onemknt.] tx. The 
condition of being at one with others; concord, 
agreement -1623. +a. The action of setting at 
one. or being set at one, after discord ; recon- 
ciliation -1685; apjieasemem -163a. 3. spec, in 
Theol. Reconciliation or restoration of friendly 
relations between God and sinners 1536. 4. 

Propitiation by reparation of wrong or injury ; 
amends, expiation 1M1; Theol. propitiation of 
God by expiation of sin 16x1. % Atonement is 
variously used by theologians in the sense of 
reconciliation, propt/ta tion , expiation. ( Not so 
applied in any version of the N. T.) 

x. What e . . is there betwixt light and darkness 
Pmilpot. e He desires to make attooement Between* 
the Duke of Glouster, and your Brothers Rich. Ill, 
l iil 36. 3. The office to preach* the a. Ttndals 

a Cor. v. 18. 4. The best A. he can make for it Addi- 
son. The High-Priest .having made an A. for the 
Sins of the People Addison. Comb, a.- money, 
money peid in expiation of sins Hence Ato*n* 
mentiat, one who bolds the Calvinisiic doctrine of 
the atonement. 

Atonic i^itjrnik). 1737. [ad. med.L. atoni - 
cus, f. Gr. drovoi, f. d + tSvcx, f. rtirtiv ; sea 
-IC.] A adj. Pros. Unaccented; usu. not bear- 
ing the stress or syllabic accent 1878. a. Path. 
Wanting tone, or nervous elasticity 179a. 
e We live in . .an e age 1861. 

B. sb. x. Pros. A word or element of speech 
not having an accent. (Used spec, in Gr. Gram, 
of b, if, of, al, br, It, els, in, if, el, 06, At.) 1737. 
a. Med. A remedy having power to auay ex- 
citement 1864. 

Atony (se tAii). 1693. [a. F. atonic, ad. 

med.L. alonia, a. Gr. ; sea Atonic .1 Path. 
Want of tone; enervation, languor. Also Jig. 
Ennui is. .an tntallectnal e 1847. 

Atop (itp-p). 1655. [A prepy\ 1. adv. On 
or at the top 1658; with of tbrjn. a. prep, [0/ 
omitted. 1 On the top of r655. 
x. A blade man a-top, and a metallic mass at bottom 

ftWr. sb. ME. [a. OF. alum, - oum , -esr, 
- our (mod. a/our); see Aturn.} z. Attire, ar- 
ray -1475. a. Military equipment or prepara- 
tion —1480. 

Atour (AtSu'r). ME [App. L At prep. 4* 
our, outer. Sc. f. OVER.] A. prep . x. Over. a. 
In defiance of (an obsucle, etc.) 153c. 

s. By and atour ; in addition to| By ana attour her 
gentle havings Scott. 

B. adv. Over and above, besides ME 
Atrabilarian (setr 4 bile**ri 4 n). 1678. [C 
med.L. atrabilarius ; see Atrabhjb. 1 adj. « 
Atrabtlariou8* sb, A hypochondriac. 
AtrabilaTious,!!. 1684. Tf. as prec. + -ous.] 
x. Of or pertaining to black bile. a. Atrabili- 
ous, hypochondriacal; acrimonious, vara. tA 
trabilar, t-ai *r», tAtrabila*ric v tAtrabi'lary. 
tA*trabile. 1594. [a. F., ad. L atra bilb 
(also used), tr. Gr. /uify^oXh.] lit. Black 
bile, an imaginary fluid, supposed anciently to 
be the cause of melancholy; hence : Melancholy, 
spleen. 

AtrabHiary, a. 1705. fad. mod.L. aim- 
biliarius', see Atrabile ana -ary.] i* Of or 
pertaining to black bile; applied to the renal or 
suprarenal glands, and to the arteries supplying 
them. a. * Atrabilious. 


6 (Ger. Kiln), b (JKr. p tu). • ii (Ger. Miller). U [Fr. dime), fl (carl), e [c») [thrre). e {&) (win), f (Fr. faire)* 5 (for, fern, earth). 
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Atrabilious (setr&bi'lias), a. 1651. [f. T„ 
atraibihs (see Atxabile), after biliosus.] Af- 
fected by black bile or * choler adust a ; melan- 
choly; splenetic. 

My a. censures Carlyle. vars. Atr&bl'll&r, fAt- 
rabrloua. Hence Atrabl'llousneaa. 

A tr ament (8e*tr&m£nt). ME. [ad. L. atra- 
mcntum , f. *atrayi, f. ater.] Blacking, ink ; 
any similar black substance. Hence Atra- 
me ntal a. ink-. Atrame ntous a. inky, black. 
tAtre*de,v. rare. ! f. A t- pref. 2 + rede Read ] 
To outdo in counsel. Chaucer. 
A-tre-mble, adv. 1856. [A prep. 1 ] Trem- 
bling. 

fAtre-n, v. ME. [f. At- pref* ♦ OE. ren- 
iutr . To run away (with dat. - from). 

Men may the wise atrenne, and nought at rede 
Chaucbk. 

|| Atresia (&trrji&). 1866. [mod. L., f. Gr. d- 
rprjrot not perforated.] Path. Occlusion of a 
natural channel of the body. 

A ‘trial, a. 1869. [ i.'L.atrium (see Atrium) 
+ -al *.] Phys . Of or belonging to the atrium . 

A-trip (Atri'p), adv. 1626. [A prepX] JVaut. 
1. Of yards : Swayed up, ready to have the 
stops cut for crossing. Of sails: Hoisted from 
the cap, sheeted home, and ready for trimming, 
a. Of an anchor : J ust raised perpendicularly 
from the ground in weighing 1796. 

|| Atrium < *i*i rinm). 1577. [I-] L A court 

a. The central hall of a Roman house, b. A 
poitieo in front of the principal doors of 
churches, eta 9. Phys. a. Thatpait of the 
auricle into which the veins pour the blood. 

b. In the Tunicata : A large cavity into which 
the intestine opens. 1870. 

Atro- (srtrtf), comb. f. L. ater black, as in 
atrosanguineous of a dark blood-red colour. 
+Atro*ce f a . [a. F., ad. L. alrocem.] Atro- 
cious. North. 

Atrocious (fitrtfajos), a. 1669. [f. L. atroci- 
(1 atrox ). f. ater + -ous. J x. Excessively and 
wantonly savage or cruel ; heinously wicked, 
ta. Stern, fierce; extremely violent -1733. 8- 

co l log . Very bad, execrable (mod.). 

1. A. criminals 177a, acts Darwin, a. A Symptoms 
Chf.yne. 3. Ana. pun {mod.). Hence Atrociously 
adv. Atro’ciousness. 

Atrocity (fitqrslti). 1534- [(«**. Fr.,)ad. L. 
atrocitatem , f. atrox.'] x. Savage enormity, 
horrible wickedness, a. Fierceness, sternness, 
implacability (arch.) 1635. 8* An atrocious 

deed 1793. 4. colloq . A very bad blunder, vio- 
lation of taste or good manners, etc. 1878. 

x. The deeds.. known as 'the Bulgarian atrocities * 
M^Caethy. 4. Atrocities in spelling 1878. 

A‘trophous,a. 1877. [f.Gr.dTpo«p©r+-ous.] 
Characterised by atrophy, var. Atro-phic. 

Atrophy (artrdfi), sb. i6ao. [a .¥ .atrophie, 
ad. L. atrophia, a. Gr., f. drpcx/ior, f. a + Tpotprj.] 
A wasting away of the body, or any part of it, 
through imperfect nourishment; emaciation. 

Pining a. Milt. Jig. By fatal a of pur>e 1782. 

Atrophy (ac*tr<Wi), v. 1865. [f. prec. sb.] 

lit. and fig. x. trans. To starve, a. intr. To 
become atrophied or abortive 1865. Hence 
A*trophied ppl. a.; var. Atro'phiated. 

Atropine (artrapain). 184a. [f. atropa 

deadly nightshade, f. Gr. * A rpt,nos t one of the 
Fates, j them, and Med . A poisonous alkaloid 
found »n the Deadly Nightshade and the seeds 
of the Thorn-apple, var. Atro'pta. Atro'pic a. 
of or pertaining to a., as in A tropic acid . A'- 
tropini am, A*tropism, poisoning by a, A*tro* 
pini zed f>pl. a. poisoned by a. 

Atropous ( artrdpas'i, a. 1839. [f. Gr. ar/w»- 
iror (f. d 4 rpuiros) + -ous. | Hot. Of ovules : Not 
inverted, erect, var. A'tropal. 

Atrous tras), a. rare. [f. L. ater , atro- + 
-ous.J Plat. Hist. Jet-black. 

A-try (Atrei), adv. 16 11. [?A prcpX] Naut . 
Of a ship in a gale : Kept by a judicious balance 
of canvas with her bows to the sea. 

Attach v . ME. [a. OF. ataehier 

(mod. attacker ), f. d + a radical conn. w. Bret. 
tack, Sp., Pg. tacka, a Tack, q. v. Thus lit. 

' to tack to Cl F. dit acker.] 

The sense development was: s. In OF. 1 to fasten ‘ 
(recently adopted in Eng.). a To ' attack by some 
tie to tne control of a court hence to ' arrest, seize * 


j, F. attacker • subseq. attaguer, after It. attaccare , 
gave Eng. Attack, and occas. (in 17th c.) attach. 

L x. Law. To place or take under the control 
of a court ; to arrest or seize by authority of a 
writ of attachment : a. a person; b. property, 
goods M E. ta. To accuse -1653. tg. To seize, 
lay hold of. Also fig -1681. 

1. Eiiery shirifle .shall attache the aside offenders 
lSli. He was attached of heresy Buhnkt. b. France 
..hath attach'd Our Merchants goods at Burdeux 
Shaks. 3. Attach'd with weariness Temp. in. iii. 5. 

til. To attack -1666. 

III. x. To tack on; to fasten or join (to) hy 

tacking, tying, sticking, etc. 180a. a. To join 
on (c. g. a f>crson to a company, etc.). Often 
rejl . 1700. 3. To join in sympathy or affection 
to. Often in pass. To be attached to 17^5. b ,esp. 
To win the attachment of 18 n. 4. To fix to, 
as a name, description, or other adjunct i8xa: 
rejl. to fasten itself on, stick to 1861. 5* To 

attribute 1837. 

x. The means of attaching the doublet to the hos»e 
Scott. a. A Bedouin who had attached himself to 
us 1873. 3. How she attached her little brothers to her 

1833. b. Incapable of attaching a sensible man M iss 
Austen. 4. The liability which English law attache* 
to contracts Sir C. Bowen. 5. The importance they 
attached to their own services Phrsmitt. 

IV. intr. (for refi.) x. To fall, or come upon, 

and adhere to 1780. a. To be incident to, t on 
1791. 3. To come into legal operation in con 

nexion with anything 1818. 

3. The wife’s right tr> dower accordingly attached 
Williams. Hence fAtta’ch arrest ; Jig. an at Ur k 
of disease, etc.; an attachment 1 a thing attached. 
Atta'Cher, one who attaches. 

Attachable (itartjab'l), a. 1579. [f. prec + 
-able.] j. Liable to arrest or seizure. a. 
Capable of being lacked on as an adjunct to 
anything 1856. 3. Capable of attachment 1865. 

|| Attache (Atae-Jz). 1835. [Fr.] A junior 
official attached to the staff of an ambassador, 
etc. ; a naval or military representative of his 
government in a foreign country, b. A. case, a 
small leather case for carrying papers 1904. 
Attached (Atae-tjt),///. a. 155a. [f. Attach 
v. + -ED.J i. Arrested x 6xx ; tseized (with sick- 
ness. etc.) -1619; joined functionally 1859; joined 
by ta->te. affection, or sympathy to, affectionate 
1793; incident to 1852. a. Fastened by a ma- 
terial union to 1841 ; Tool, stationary, as opp. 
to * free' 1854. Arch, joined to a wall etc., not 
* detached ’ 1879. Hence Atta'chedly adv. 
Attachment (fitartjment). 1447. j a. F. at- 
tachement\ see Attach t/.l 1. The Action of 
attaching (set* A itach v. i); now r 1/. of arrest 
for contempt of court; the writ commanding it 
1468. a. The taking of prof erty into the actual 
or constructive possession of the judicial power 
159a- t3. Arrest, confinement - 1606. 4. The 

action of fastening on, or being fastened on or 
to; connexion 1817. 5. Affection, devotion, 

fidelity 1704. 6. A fastening, tie, or bond i8ox. 

7. An adjunct 1797. 

1. If he does not appear, an a. Is Issued against him 
Ok Lolmr. a Foreign attachment : 1 legal seizure 
of the goods of foreigners, found in some liberty (e.g. 
the City of London) to satisfy their creditors within 
such liberty 5. The lover’s eye discovered the ol>- 
ject of his a. Scott. 7. The Eolian a. to thr piano- 
forte (mod.). 

Attack (itee-k), v. 1600. [a. F. attaquer, 

ad. It ,attac(are\ see Attache. Not in Shaks. J 
trans. in all senses. x. To fasten or fall upon 
with force or arms ; to assail, assault. (The 
common military term.) Also abtoi. a. To 
set upon with hostile action or words, so as 
to overthrow, injure, or bring into disrepute 
1643. 3. To assail with temptations 1673. 4. 

T o enter upon a work of difficulty 1871. 5. Of 

disease : To seize upon, begin to affect 1677. 
6. To begin to act upon destructively, to begin 
to waste, decompose, or dissolve 184a. 

*. The strong towns he successively attacked Girbon. 
r. Who attacks the liberty of the pre«s Junius. 3. 
Rheumatism . .attacks indiscriminately the young and 
old Krmhls. 6. White ants .. often attacking the 
wood- work of houses 184a. Hence Attackable a. 
assailable. Attacker. 

Attack (atae-k), sb. 1667. [f. the vb., or a. 
F.attaque . Not in Shaks.: once in Milt.] 1. 
The act of attacking (see Attack v . 1). The 
common military term ; opp. to defence, b. 
ellipt. for : Point of attack, attacking force 1709. 

The offensive part in any contest ; e.g. 


the bowling in Cricket , etc. xSaa. 3. An assault 
with hostile or bitter words 1751. 4 *fig» The 

commencing of operations on a work of diffi- 
culty. So Jfoc.) upon dinner, etc* 1819. 5. 

An access of disease; a fit or bout of Illness 
z8zx. 6. The commencement of destructive 
or dissolving action by a physical agent 184a. 
7. Mus. [after It. attacca.] The action or man- 
ner of beginning a piece, passage, or phrase, 
in respect of precision and clarity; also£**., 
brilliance of style, courageous rendering 1880. 

x. The dire a. Of fighting Seraphim Milt. P. L. vi. 
948. 3 The a. upon a rising character Johnson. 5. 
Attacks of overpowering giddiness Seblky. 

Attain 'fii^i'n), v. [ME. a/eyn{e f at fine, a. 
OF. ataign ateign-, ateindre attingere , 
f. ad- 4- tangere.) *f-L trans. x. To touch, hit 
~ z 475» 1° touch upon, treat of -1448. to. To 
catch in an offence, convict, condemn. Attaint. 

II. trans. tx. To overtake, come up with, 
catch -i6aa. a. To reach by motion, gain (a 
point aimed at) 1585 ; (an age or time) 1820. 

3. To reach, arrive at, by continuous effort ME. 

4. To come into the possession of (not now used 
of a material thing) (arch.) ME. fs. To 'get 
at find out -1666. 

a. We quickly shall a. the English shore 1585. Tot. 
one's sixteenth year {mod.) 3. Reason is not .. borne 
with us.. but attained by Industry Hobbes. 4. He 
attained the Crowue and Scepier of the Real me More. 

HI. intr. 1. To get (to) ME. a. To live on 
(to a time or age) 153*;. 3. To succeed in 

reaching. Cf. II. 3, 4. ME. t4* — II. 5, but 
with to. unto -1628. 

1. Nor nearer might the dogs a. Scott, s. He has 
attained to years of discretion (mod). 3. Infallibi- 
lity. .being what no man can a. vnto Prior* ux. 

tIV. (cf. L. attinere ) T o stretch, reach (to) 
“ l 53°» 10 pertain to (ME. only). 

Hence Attainable a. Attai nablenesm. At- 
tai*ner. Att&i'ning vbl. sb. 

+Attaln.j4. 1599. - Attainment -1665. 

Attainder (fii^'ndaij. 1473. [Subst. use of 
Ob. ataindre, aieindre L. attingere, erron. 
associated laier with F. taindre , temdre : — L. 
tingere to Tinge. '1 aint.] i. The action or 
process of attainting : ong. as in Attain v. 1. 
2 ; later, the legal consequences of judgement of 
death or outlawry, in respect of treason or 
felony, viz. forfeiture of estate real and peisonal, 
corruption of blood, so that the condemned 
could neither inherit nor transmit by descent, 
and generally, extinct on of all civil rights and 
capacities. From the false derivation referred 
to above, the second of these was looked upon 
.is the essence of Attainder, b. Act of Attain- 
der 14^7. ta .fig. Condemnation; dishonour- 
ing allegation -X593; stain of dishonour -175a. 

t. Inil or Act of Attainder 1 one introduced or 
passed in the English parliament (first in 1459) for 
attainting any one without a judicial trial. All attain* 
ders are now abolished Williams, a. Tb’ Aitaindor 
of his sland'rous Lippes Pick, il , iv. L 94. vars, 
tAttai ndrie Coke, tAttaindurc. 

Attainment [at* nment). M !u [f. Attain 
v. 4 -me NT. | x. The action or process oi at- 
tuning, re.iching, or acquiring by effort (no pi.) 
1549. a. That which is attained; esp. a per 
son.d accomplishment 1680 
1. Dost thou ayme at the a. of wisedome Healey. 
s. A man of good attainments 1736 A low standard 
of a. Pattison. 

Attalnor (&t*Tiai, -p j). [a. AF. at feign our 
*OH. atteigncmr\ see Attain v.] Law. One 
or the twenty-four jurors in the process of At- 
taint. 

+Attai*nt, ppl a. ME. [a. OF. ateint, at aint, 
mod. atteint, a(t)teindre to Attain, formed like 
teindre, and not from L. at tact us. Erron. re- 
ferred to L. tinctus stained.] 1. Convicted, at- 
tainted. Used orig as pa. pple. of Attain, 
subseq. of Attaint v.; also as adj. -1768. a. 
Affected with sickness, passion, etc.; infected 
-1500. 3. Exhausted. [Cf. F. tieinf.] -1485. 

Attaint (AtA-nO, v. ME. [f. Attaint ppl. 
a. (cf. to convict), used as pa. pple. before at- 
tainted. Its senses are thus due partly to attain , 
partly also to Inter association with Taint v. 1 , 
L. tingere ; cf. t he aphetic T A int. ] tx. » At- 

tain v. 1. 1, 11.5.-15^0. to* To convict -1768. 
ta. Old Law. To convict a jury of having g- vena 
false verdict ; to bring an action to reverse a ver- 
dict so given -1667. 4- To subject to Attain- 
der (tense 1) ME, 3. To accuse of crime or 
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ATTAINT 

dishonour (arch.) 1586. 6. To touch, strike, 

or affect, as a disease, or other bodily or mental 
affection 1534. I7. (Cf. Taint.) To infect 

-1631. 8. (■» Taint.) To infect with corrup- 
tion, poison, etc. 1580; fig. to sully 1596. 

4* To be attainted is, that his Blood be held in law 
a> stained and corrupted Hobbes. 5. Rebecca . . being 
attainted of sorcery, .doth deny the same Scott. 7. 
Attaynted With coveytous and ambycyon Skelton. 
8. When secret Vlcers shall a. tby breath Quarlks. 
I*eat she with blame her honour should a Sfenskr. 
Hence Att&i'ntment, conviction, attainder. At- 
t&l'nture = Attainder j fig. stain. 

Attaint (&t£i*nt), sb. 1593. [a. OF. ateinte , 
at a in U pa. pple. fem. used subst.; see Attaint 
ppl. a. 1 1. The act of touching; spec, a hit in 

tilting (arch.) 1595; t fig. a dint (of misfortune, 
etc.) 1655. a. vet. Surgery. A blow on the leg 
of a horse caused by over-reaching 1533. 3. 

Old Law. The conviction of a jury for giving a 
false verdict ; a legal process for reversing the 
verdict and convicting the jurors. (This was 
done by a grand jury of twenty-four.) 1538. 4. 

■= Attainder 1603. S' fig' Imputation or touch 
of dishonour; stain 159a. 

s. fiot h t he others failed in the b. Scott. Thou . . mai- 
est without a.o're*looke The dedicated words Shaks. 

tAttal, var. of Etti.k v. 
fAttame, v. [ME. atame , a. OF. atamer:— 
L. attaminare , f. at — ad- + -tamest ~ * tagmen , 
f. tangere.'] 1. trans. To cut into -1494; to 
broach (a cask, etc.) -1440. a. To attack, med- 
dle with -1450; to begin (MEL only). 

Attar (re-ULt). Also atar, and Otto. 1798. 
[a. Pers., ad. Arab.] A fragrant, volatile, essen- 
tial oil obtained from the petals of the rose; 
fragrant essence (of roses). The full Pers. 
Attar gul * essence of roses * is occas. used. 
tAtta*sk, v. [A- prej \ 11 (<*/-).] To blame. 
Lear I. iv 366. 

tAtta*ste, v. ME. [a. OF. alastcr , f. at- * 
ad- + *taxitare\ see Taste. ] To taste, experi- 
ence. trans. -1559. absol. --1460. 

Atte, obs. f. AT; also »» ME. at ]>e , at the. 
Atteal (se’tfl). 1600. Omith . A kind of 
duck of the Orkney and Shetland isles. 
Attemper (Ate mpaj), v. ME. [a. OF. ex- 
tern p re r (mod. attrempe/) : — L. attemperare, f. 
at - — ad- tempera re. j 1. To qualify, modify, 
or moderate by admixture; to temper. 9. To 
modily the temperature of ME. 3. To moder- 
ate, assuage (passion or harshness) ; to soothe, 
appease (persons) ME. 4. To restrain. Also 
refi. ? Obs. ME. 5. To regulate ME. 8. To 
make fit or suitable to. Also refl. M E. 7. To 
attune 1579. 8. To temper (metal) 1809. 

«. The love attempered the sorow Caxton. a. A. 
the air with a fire of charcoal Evelyn. 6. God often 
attempers Himself., to the condition of men Post y. 

High airs, attemper'd to the vocal strings Pops. 
ence Atte*mperanient, -perment, the bringing 
to a proper temper; mixture in due pi upon ions, 
t Atte mperance. ME. [a OF. at em prance ; 
seeprec | 1. Moderation -1560. 9. -Attem- 

per sment (see Attemper) -1555.^ 3* Harmony 
148 r. 4. Natural constitution. Chau< er. 
i Atte mpcrate, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. attem 
peraius ; see Attemper.] Temperate; well- 
regulated; well-proportioned -1534. Hence 
tAtte*mperately adv. 

Attemperate ^AiempgrrU), v. 1561. [f, 
prec. | ti. ~ Attemper 5, 6. -1711. 9. ^ 

Attemper 9. 1605. Hence Attemperation, 
the action of attempering or regulating. At- 
te*mperator, that which attempers ; spec, in 
Brewing, an arrangement forregulating the tem- 
perature of the fermenting wort, etc. tAtte’m- 
perature, attempered condition, 
t Atte-mpre, a. ME. [a. OF. atemprd .] Tem- 
perate, mild -1555. Hence tAttemprely adv. 
Attempt (Ate-mt), v. 1513. [a. O l- . at temp- 
ter (at ten ter) j— L. attemptare, at ten tare, f. at-, 
ad-, + Untart, freq.of tendere. SeealsoATTENT.J 
L 1. To make on effort or endeavour to do or 
accomplish some action. a. ellipt. To try to 
accomplish or attain (any action or object of 
activity, esp. one attended with risk or danger) ; 
to venture upon 1534. t3* To try to use or in 

use -1770. _ 

s. Him he attempt* with studied art* to please Dev* 
pen. To a* the conversion of the English Green, a 
Courage and Hardiness to a. the Seas Ray. 

11 . ti. To try with afflictions -1650. a. To 
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try to seduce, or entice ; to tempt (arch.) 15x3. 
tg. To try to obtain or attract -1749. t4* To 

try to move (by entreaty, etc.) -1673. 

a God . . H inder’d not Satan to a. the mtndeof Man 
Milt. P. L. x. 8. 4. Deare sir, of force 1 must a. you 
further, Take some remembrance of vs as a tribute 
Merck. V, iv. i. 421. 

| 111 . ti. intr. (with indirect pass.) To make an 
attack, or assault upon. Fr. attenter sur. Obs. 

( Now * to make an attempt upon ' or as a. ) - 1697. 
a. trans . To try to take by force, master, or 
overthrow; to attack: a. an enemy, fortress, etc.; 
also fig. and transf. (arch.) 1562 ; tb. to try to 
ravish or seduce -1741. 

1. We look to be attempted upon euery day Crom- 
well. t To a. nothing upon * Fr. nen attenter sur. 
s. b. The Judges., who attempted Susanna 1610. To 
a. the li/e 0 / : to try to take the life of. Hence At- 
tc’mpter, one who attempts anything ; tan assailant ; 
tone who attempts the virtue of a woman ; fa tempter. 
Atte’mptingly adv . 

Attempt (ate’mt), sb. 1534. [f. prec. vb."l 
1. A putting forth of effort to accomplish what 
is uncertain or difficult; a trial, endeavour; en- 
terprise, undertaking 1548; esp. futile endeavour 
1605. ta. The thing attempted, aim -1790. 
3. ta. An attack, onset -1665. b. A persoi al 
assault on a person's life, a woman's honour, 
etc. (Now usu. * an attempt upon the life of', 
etc.) 1393. t4- Temptation, seduction -1667. 

x. If God be favourable vnto our at temples Udall. 
They haue awak’d, And *tis not done : tn a., and noL 
the deed, confounds vs Macb. 11. ii. 11. To make an 
a. : to try (to do). 3. a. Hee Prepares for some a. of 
Warre Macb. in. vi. 39. b. The Maid will I .make 
fit for his a. Mens, for M. in. i. 267. var. tAttexnp- 
ta*tion. Atte'mptless a. without attempting. 
Attemptable (ate-miAb’l), a . ; in 7 -lble. 
16x1. if. Attempt v. + -ablk.] That may be 
attempted. Hence Atte’mpt&bi'lity. 
jt Atte-mptive, a. rare . 1603. [irreg. f. At- 
tempts. -1 ve. ] Given toatiempts; ventuious. 
This great nation.. A., able, worthy, generous Daniel. 

Attend ( hie nd), v. Aphet. '1 end. [ME. a- 
tende, a. OF. atendre : — L. at-, ad tendere, 1. ad- 
+ tendere.] To stietch to; hence , to direct the 
mind or energies to; to watch over; to wait for, 
expect. L 1. To turn one's ear to, listen to 
t/ans. (anh.) ME. intr. (Gonst to, unto.) 1447. 
9. To turn the mind to, regard, consider, t trans. 
-1775. intr. with to 1678. 8. To turn the en- 

ergies to, look after, t trans. -1798. intr . with 
to, fupon, t/of, or t subord. cl. ME. 

1. My tale A. Scott. () Lord, a. vnto my crie Ps. 
xvii. 1. a. To a. to the justice of the case only M «Cul- 
loch. 3, To a. tasks Poke, to one’s work 

IL i. To direct o e‘s care to; to Tend, 
guard, trans. (arch.) ME. intr. with to 1796. 
s. trans. To applv oneself to the care or service 
of; e\p. to minister to (the sick), to pay profes- 
sional visits to (a patient) 1572. 3 - To wait 

upon 1409; intr. to l>c in waiting 1514; with on, 
upon, f of 1499. 4. To follow, escort, or accom- 

pany, for the purpose of rendcri g services 
(Used spec, in relaiion to royal personages.) 
trans. 1653. intr. with on, upon ; and absol. 
1591. 3. Mil. and Naut. To follow closely upon 
for hostile purposes, (trans., and intr. w tli to.) 
1674. 6. CM things ; To follow closely upon, 

to accompany. (Now only of tilings immaterial.) 
trans. 1615. intr . with on, upon 1606. t7- 

causal. To follow up, conjoin -1775. To 

present oneself at a meeting, etc., in order to 
take part In the proceedings, trans. e. g. to 
attend church, a place of worship 1646. intr. 
Const, at t!.e place. 1660. 

1. They a. their lamps Kane. To a. to all the ser- 
vices N elson. a. H iml nurses who attended infected 
people Da Kok. 3. Summoned to a. the King M acav 
1 ay. 4. The Portuguese infanta . . was attended by a 
numerous train of nobles Prkscott. TripAudry, fa. 
A. Y. L. v. L 66. 5. If this is so, a force is necessary 
to a. [the Enemy] Nklson. A Our food was attended 
with some ale Kuclding, Destruction and misery a 
on wicked doings 1847. 7. 1 have, .attended them 

with brief observations Bacon. A To a. lectures 1770, 
a funeral, school, at the City Temple {mod.). 

I1L x. trans. To look out for, await 147s ; 
t elhpt. with cl to wait to see or learn -1699. 

Of things : To be reserved for, await 
-1734. t3« To expect -169a. tf. intr. To 

tarry, wait -1768. 

1. Here 1 a The king— and 1 o 1 he comes Smollett. 
They must a. the moving of the waters 1649. Attended 
what would he the Issue Temple. Hence Attended* 

ness (rare). 

Attendance (itendta ). ME. [a. OF. «- 
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tendance; see Attend v. and -ance.] ti. » 
Attention i. -1790. ta. — Attention a. 
-1674. 3. The action or condition of attending 

(see Attend II. 4) ; ministration, assiduous 
service ME. 4. Waiting the leisure, conveni- 
ence, or decision of a superior 146:. 5. The 

action or fact of being present at a meeting, etc. , 
or when summoned 1460. t6. Waiting -1664; 
expectation -1641. t7- A body ol attendants, 

retinue -1779. 8. The body of persons present 

at any proceedings 1835. 

3. Phr. In attendance. Reputation for .good a. on. 
his customers Dr For. 4. To ftvait, dance, a. -- 1 10 
attend ’ (usu. contemptuous). 5. The number of at- 
tendances recorded (mod.). Comb. a. -officer, one 
whose duty it is to see that children attend school. 
tAtte ndancy. Also-ency. 1594. [1. prec. ; 
see-NCY. ] 1. Attention 1679 9. The giving 

of attendance 1594. 3. =- A 1 tendance 7. 1586. 
4. Attendant relation 1626. g. An adjunct 
1654. 6. Expectation 1646. 

Attendant atciidftnt). ME. [a. OF atten- 
dant ; see Attend. ] A. adj. ti. Attentive -1649. 
9. Waiti- g upon, in order to do service; mini- 
slrant 1485. Const, ^to, on, upon. ME. t3. 
Law. Dependent on ; owing service to -1641. 
4. Accompanying; closely consequent. Const. 
on, upon. 1617. 5. Present at meeting, etc. (see 

Attend 11 . 8) is88. 

a. Other Suns .. With thir a. Moons thou wilt de- 
scrie Milt. P. L. viii. 149. 4. Attendant Keys in 

Mus . : the keys or scales on the fifth above, and fifth 
below (or fourth above) any key-note or tonic, con- 
sidered in rcl&’ion to the key or scale on that tonic. 
A. circumstances (mod.). 

B. sb. 1. One who attends (see Attend IT. 4); 
a servant, sau lute, companion 1555. transf. or 
fig. 1667. 9. ' One that waits the pleasure of 

another' (J ) 1684. 3. An accompaniment, close 
consequent 1607. 4* Cue who is present at a 

meeting, etc. (see Ai ilnd Ii. 8) 1641. 5. 

Law (See adj. 3 ) 

s. Sin., and her black a , Death Milt. P. L.vn 547. 
3. The laugh, ih* Jest, attendants on the bowl Pope. 
Hence Atte’ndantly adv. 

Attender ;&te ndjj 1461. [f. Aitfnd v.} 

1. One who g ves heed; an observer 1660. 9. 

He who (or tnal which) wa ts upon. esp. to ren- 
der service 1461. 3. -Attendant sb. 4. 1704. 
Attend res s, a waiti ess. Fuller. 
t Atte*ndment. rare. M K. [ n. ( >F. atende- 
ment. j x. Sense, meaning. 9. A thing that 
attends; pi. surroundings 1046. 

Attent (kte*nt),///. a. 1483 [ad. L. at- 
tenfu r. J Intent, attentive (to, upon). 

M yne cares “hall he attente vnto prayer 2 Chron. vit. 
15. Hence Attcntly adr> 

t Atte*nt, sb. j M h alen/(e, a. f » Y.atenfe , now 
attente : — I ,. * at ten ta “b., f. fem. of pa. pple. at- 
teutus. In OK. confused w. entente, whence 
sensea.] 1. Attention ; heed -16^2. 9 Inten- 

tion, aim -t 150. Hence tAtte*ntfbl a. 

Atte ntat e. lObs. 162a (vnr. of ATTEMPT- 
ate ; cf. F . attentat. J ti. A criminal attempt 
or assault -1721. 9. An attempt to gain an 

unauthorized advantage in law, e. g. alter an 
inhibition is decreed. 

Attention (kte njpn). ME. [ad. Inattention- 
em; see Attend. Used by Chaucer in trai si. 
horn 1.., then not till c 1600.] x. The action, 
fact, or state of attending or giving heed ; earn- 
est direction of the mind, consideration, or re- 
gard. The mental faculty of attending. 9. 
Practical consideration, notice 1741. 3. Attend- 
ing to the comfort a d pleasure ot others; cere- 
mo nous politeness, courtesy. Often in pi. 1753. 
1*4. A consideration (rate) 1784. 5. Mil. A 

cautionary word used as a pn parative to any 
particular exercise or manoeuvre x8ao. 

1. The tongues of dying men In force a. Kick. II, it. 
i. 6. A. is that state of mind which prepares us to re- 
ceive impressions. To pay ox give a. To attract, call* 
draw, arrest, fix, etc. a. t They have a. to eveiy- 
ihinc,and al ways mind what they are about Chrsterp. 
3. To pay a. or one's attentions to : to. court. 5. To 
come to a.i to assume a prepared military attitude ; 
so to stand at a. 

Attentive (Ate a. 1570. [a. Y. alien- 
ti/, - iv * .] x. Steadily applying one's mind, or 
energies; intent, heedful, observant 1577. a. 
Giving watchful heed to the wishes of others; 
polite, courteous 1570. 

s. Diligent and a. at their workes x6ta. a Very a. 
to the ladies (mod.). Hence Attentively ad& m 
-nets. 
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Atte Tillable, a. ? Obs. [f. L. a/tenuare.] 
That may be attenuated. Sir T. Brown k. 

Attenuant (fite-niw,fint), a. 1603. [a. F., 
ad. L. a/tenuan/em; see next.] Having the 
property of thinning; sjec. in Ated. of thinning 
the secretions. As sb . [sc. drug, agent.] 1725. 
var. tAtteimative. 

Attenuate (ate-tri^it), v. 1530. [f. L. at- 
tenuat atUnuare, f. at - = a</- + tenuare, f. 
ten mis.'] 1. To make thin or slender by 
natural or artificial shaping, starving, physical 
decay, etc.), a. To make thin in consistency, 
to separate the particles of a substance, to rarefy 
1594. spec, in Mid. To make thinner (the hu- 
mours or concretions of the body) 1533. 8. 

fig. To reduce in intensity, force, amount, or 
value; tto extenuate 1530. 4. intr. To become 

slender, thinner, or weaker 1834. 

x. They crucifie the soul of man, a. our bodies Bus* 
ton. a. Salt, for example, may a. earth 176s. 3. To 
a. power 1530, numbers 1645, authority 1850, appetites 
Lbcky. Hence fAtte*nuater, -or = Attfnuant sb. 
Attenuate (fiterniw,/!),///. a. i6a6. [ad. 
L. attenuatus ; see prec.J 1. Slender, thin; 
tapered, reduced to thinness 1848. a. Rare- 
fied; refined 1626. 

x. The a. hands 1864. . a. Such a rare and a. sub- 

stance, as is the spirit of living creatures Bacon. 

Attenuation (&te:nis/|A > Jan). 1594- [ad. L. 
attmuationem ; see Attenuate.) i. The 
making thin or slender; diminution of thick- 
ness ; emaciation 1631. 9. Diminution of 

density 1594. 8 - The process of weakening, 

as if by dilution 1868. 

3. The gradual ' attenuation ’ of disease germs 1882. 
A-tter, sb. [Com. Tent.: OE .dtr, d/or, a ft or] 
tx. Venom, up. that of reptiles -ME. ta. 
Gall; also Jig. -ME. 8- Corrupt matter, pus. 
Still in Sc. and north, dial. ME. Hence tA*t- 
ter v. to envenom; also Jig. ; to mix with gall. 
A ttercop. [OE. altorcoppa, f. at/or poison 
t- coppa, deriv. of cop top, or cop cup. Cf. Cob- 
web. formerly cop-webbe. J ti. A spider -1691. 
9. Jig. A venomous person 1505. s- Misap- 
plied to : A spider’s web 1530. 

Atte-rmine, v. ? Obs. ME. [a. OF. ater- 
miner , ad. L. atterminare.'] To settle the term 
of ; esp. to adjourn payment of (a debt) till a 
day Axed. 

fAtteTT, v. 1598. [a. F. at terror, f .3 + tern.] 
To bring to the ground, humble -1614. 
tA*tematc, V. 1673. [f. It. atterrare , f. a + 
terra. J To fill up with (< esp . alluvial) earth -175 7. 
Hence tAtterra*tlon. 

A-ttery, a-tfcry, a. OE. [f. Attkr sb.] +1. 
Venomous -ME. ta. Mixed with gall (lit. 
uad fig.) -ME, t3* Malignant -1535. 4. Puru- 
lent 1868. 

Attest (Ate*st), v. 1596. [a. F. at tester, ad 
L. attestari, f. at- « ad- + testa ri, f. testis .] 1. 

trans. To bear witness to, affirm the truth or 
genuineness of; to testify, certify, b. formally 
by signature or oath 1665. 9. trans/. ’. Of things : 

To be evidence of, vouch for 1599. 3. intr. 1 o 

testify to 167a. 4. trans. To call to witness 

(arch.). (So in Fr.) 1606. 5. To put (a man) 

on his oath, or solemn declaration 1685. 

x. The merit of the English bowmen .. is ttrongly 
attested by Froissart 187s. b. I will assert nothing 
here, but wbat 1 dare a. Swift. 4. Hut 1 a. the gods, 
your full consent Gaue wings to my propension Tr. 
4 Cr. n. ii. 13*. Hence Atte'stable a. Atte*»ter, 
-or; var. Attesta*tor. Atte stive a. furnishing 
evidence (ran). Atte'atment, testimony (rare). 
Attest (Ate'st), sb. 1606. [f. prec. vb.] I. 
Evidence, testimony. 9. Attesting signature, 
attestation 1649. 

«. Th’ a. of eyes and cares Tr. \ Cr. v. ii. xaa. 

Attestant (itestAnt). 1880. [ad. L. attes- 
tontem ; see Attest v. ] ppl. adj. Hearing wit- 
ness. sb. One who attests (by signature). 
Attestation (jctest^i /an). 1547. [a. F.,ad. 
L. attestationem ; see Attest v.\ i. The act 
of bearing witness; the testimony borne; evi- 
dence, proof Z598. b. Formal confirmation by 
signature, oath, etc.; esp. the verification of the 
execution of a deed or will by signature in the 
presence of witnesses 1674. ta. The act of 
calling to witness -1741. 8* The administra- 

tion of an oath, e.g. of the oath of allegiance to 
a recruit 1819. 

x. b. The last requiiite to the validity of a deed is 


the a., or execution of it in the presence of witnesses 
Blackbtonk. 

Attestative, a. 183a. [f. L. attested - ; see 
-ative.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, 
attestation. 

Attic (re’tik), a. and sb. 1 1599. [ad. L. Atti- 
cus , Gr. ’Arruros.] x. Of or pertaining to 
Attica, or to its capital Athens ; Athenian. 
Formerly = Greek. 9. Having characteristics 
peculiarly Athenian; hence, of style, etc. : Pure, 
classical 1633. 8. sb. A native of Attica, an 

Athenian (author) 1699. 

x. No Atticke eloquence is so sweete Dkkkkr. 
s Well, but Addison's prose is A. prose M. Arnold. 
Attic salt as wit (l* sal Atticus)'. refined, delicate, 
poignant wit. Attic faith : inviolable faith. Attic 
base i nArcK : a base consisting of an upper and lower 
torus divided by a scotia and two fillets, used for Ionic, 
Corinthian, ana occ. for Doric columns. A ttic order : 

:olumn of any of the five orders, van. 
•an, adjs. (rare). 

e*tik), sb* (orig. adj.). 1696. [a. F. 
id. L. Atticus ; see prec.] 1. A small 
order (column and entablature) placed above 
another order of much greater height constitut- 
ing the main facade. (Usually an Attic order, 
with pilasters; whence the name.] 9 . attrib 
quasi -adj. in Attic storey : orig. the space en 
closed by such a structure; hence, the top storey 
of a building, under the beams of the roof, 
where there are more than two storeys 1724* 3 - 

The highest storey of a house, or a room in it; 
a garret Hence joc. the brain. 1817. 

a The Rustic end A. Stories are xa feet high each 
Db Fob. 3. A small lodging in ana. Macaulay. 
tAtti*ce, v. 1450. [a. OF. atisier, -icier 

(mod. attiser) : — late L. *attitiare , f. at- — ad- 
+ titio brand. Cf. Entice.] To stir up, insti- 
gate: to gain over, entice -1557. 

Atticism (aetisir’m). 161a. [ad. Gr. 'Atti- 
niofib i.] 1. Siding with, or attachment to, 

Athens T628. 9. The peculiar style and idiom 

of Greek as used by the Athenians ; hence, re- 
fined, elegant Greek, and gen. a refined amenity 
of speech, a well-turned phrase 161a. 

Altidst (srtisist\ 1835. [ad. Gr. ’Armn- 
avi$f.| One who affected Attic style. 

Atticlze (actisaiz), 0. 1610. [ad. Gr. 'Am- 
BtfuR. ] x • intr. To side with or favour Athens 
1753. 9. To affect Attic style; to conform to A- 

thenian (or Greek) habits, modesof thought, etc. 
fAttinge, v. 1639. [ad. L. attingere. Cf. 
Attain.) To touch upon, come in contact with 
-1743. Hence tAttPngency, effective contact 
U Attirall, attiral. Obs. i6r r. [ F., f. altirier 
+ -ei 7 ] Apparatus, gear -1790. 

Attire (4t3i»\r), v. See also aphet Tire v.* 
[ M E. at ire, a. OF. atirer, earlier atirier, formed 
on d tire (tiere), of uncertain origin ; see Tter.] 
fi. To put in order. ta. To prepare, fit out 
-1440. 3. To equip : f a * for war : To arm 

-IC93. b. with dress, etc.: To dress, adorn. 
(Now only literary and usu. rejl. and pais ) ME. 
c. To dress (the head, mostly of women) (arch.) 
ME. 
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3. a. A palfray of prise, prudly atyrit ME. b. To 
greet her thus attired Tennyson. c. Shec painted 
her face, and tyred her bead, and looked out at a win* 
dow a Kings ix. 30. Hence Attl*red ppL a. | spec, in 
Finery and Her. furnished with horn*. Attl're- 
mentl outfit, dress; tfurniiure, tdecoration. 

Attire aui*!), sb. ME. [f. Attire vfi ; 
cf. Apparel. Array.] fi. Equipment for war 
-1440. ta. Personal adomment. Also (with 
pi.) an ornament. -1642. 3. Dress, apparel; 

t(with pi) a dress ME. t4. Head-dtess; spec. 
of women. Also aphet. Tire. (Emm. conn. w. 
tiara.) -1611. 5. Finery and Her. The * head- 

gear ’ of a deer 156a. Q-fig* Anything which 
clothes or adorns; the external surroundings of 
anything immaterial 1610. t7* In plants : The 
parts within the corolla, as the stamens, and 
the florets of thedisk in Composite Aowers-iycx. 

3. Having neither, .nor at tyre to clothe their backet 
*553- 5 > The Heralds call the Horns of a Stag., bis A. 
Hbadlby. 6. Earth in her rich a. M ilt. P. L . vh. 501. 

Attiring ( 4 tai**rii)), vbl. sb. ME. I. The 
action of fitting out, accoutring, dressing. 9. 
Dress, trappings ; head-dress ; personal orna- 
ment. Alsoyfg. 155a. 3. — Attire sb. 5. 1678. 

Comb. : t A. -house, -room - Tiring-house, • room , 
the room where players dress themselves for the stage; 
a. -room, a dressing. room, generally. 

Attitude (« titiKd). 1668. [a. F., ad. It. 


a tt it udine ; — med.L. aptitudinem ; see Apti- 
tude. Orig. a techn. term of the Arts of De- 
sign. taking the place of aptitude c 1710; thence 
extended into general use.l 1. In Ftnt Arts : 
The disposition of a figure in statuary or paint- 
ing ; hence, the posture given to it. (Now 
merged in 9.) a. A posture of the body pro- 
per to or implying some action or mental state 
1725. Also Jig. a. Settled behaviour or 
maimer of acting, as representative of feeling 
or opinion 1837. 4. A ttitnde of mind : habitual 

mode of regarding anything 1869. 

x. Though we retain the words. Action and Posture 
. .the team Aptitude (P. altitude) is more express) vs 
J. Evblyn. a. To strike am a . : to assume it thsa* 
trically. Jig. The mien and attitudes of truth John, 
son. 4. The allegorical a. of mind 1881. Hence At- 
titu*dinal a, pertaining to attitudes. A ttitudinn". 
rian, one who studies or practises attitudes. A‘ttfttn> 
diua*rianiaxn t the excessive use of attitudes. 
Attitudinise (setitiw-dinait), v. 1784. [1 
It. at/itndine+-lZR.^ intr. To study or prac- 
tise attitudes excessively; to pose. Also Jig. 

Don't attitudinise Johnson. Jig. In every line that 
he wrot e Cicero was attitudinisingior posterity Faou db. 
Hence Attitu'dinixa’tion, the practice of attitudes. 
Attitu'dinizer. 

Attie (wt’l). 1849. [?Cf. Addle.] Mining. 

‘ Refuse ; impure off casts in the working of 
mines’ (We&ie). 

Attollent (AtpOdnt). 1713. [ad. L. attol- 
lentem , attollere .] adj. Lifting up ; spec, of 
certain muscles. (Usu. in L. form, attollens ). 
sb. [sc. muscle . ] 

Attomy, Attonce, Attone, obs. ; see Ato-. 
Attorn (At 9 'm), v. 1458. [a. OF. atemer , 
atoumer, f. d + toumer . The sp. follows med. 
L. Ottoman . ] x. trans. To turn over to an- 
other; to assign, transfer 1649. 9. intr. (for 

rejl.) In Feudal Law : To transfer oneself (1,1. 
one's homage and allegiance) from one lord to 
another ; to do homage to, as lord. Also Jig. 
1611. 3. Mod. Law. To agree formally to ba 

the tenant of one into whose possession the es- 
tate has passed 1458 So to attorn tenant. 1844. 

1. To a. a vassal's acrvica to aomo other 1649, one a 
allegiance 1691. v Tenant who attorns under any 
mistake may defend against lessor Wharton. 

Attorney ( tar ini ) , [ME. atume, atoms , 
a. OF. atom /, pa. pple. masc. of atomer, * one 
appointed *, not, as erron. in law diets., ' one who 
acts in the turn of another'. See Attorn.] 
fi. One app>ointed to act for another; an agent, 
deputy, commissioner. In later times only fig 
-1642. 9. (Attorney in fact , private attorney.) 

One duly appointed or constituted (by Letter or 
Power of Attorney) to act for another in busi- 
ness and legal matters, either generally, or in 
some specific act 1466. Also fig. 3. (Attorney- 
at-law, public attorney.) A properly-auallfied 
legal agent practising in the courts of Common 
Law (as a solicitor practised in Chancery) ; one 
who conducts litigation in these courts, prepar- 
ing the case for the barristers, who plead in 
open court. (Often used as almost - knave, or 
swindler. In U.S. the distinction between at- 
torney and counsel does not exist. The title was 
abolished in England by the Judicature Act of 
1873.) ME- 4- transf An advocate, mediator. 

? Ob\. 1537. 5. Specific title of the lew officer, 

or clerk, of various courts or councils 1494. 

1. 1 will attend my husband.. And will bans no at- 
turney but my sclfe Com. £rr. v, L 100, a. None may 
appear in Gods service by en Attorney Fullbm. 3. 
Johnson observed, that 'he did not speak ill of any 
men behind hie beck, but he believed the gentlemen 
was an a.' Boswell, a. Be the Attorney of my lone 
to her Shako. 5. The King's Attorney : now Attdb- 
nby-Gbnbbal. Mr. Attorney, the style used in speak 
ing to or fg^bim. 

Attorney-general, t i.gen. A legal representa- 
tive acting under a general power of attorney; 
opp. to a. special or particular . PI. attorneys 
general. -1717. a. spec. Attorney-General , At- 
torney General : a legal officer of the state em- 
powered to act in all cases in which the state is 
a part y. In England, Ireland, etc. , and bn U.S., 
the first ministerial law-officer of the govern- 
ment. I n the duchies of Lancaster and Corn- 
wall , and county palatine of Durham, the title 
of his or her Majesty's attorney. PI. (better) : 
Attorney-Generals, 1533. Hence Attorney- 
gene ralabip. 

Atto rney, sb.* 1461. [a. OF. atoum/e, 


m (man), a (pan), au (loud), v (art), f (Kr. ch/f). a (ev.r). si (/, eyt). , (Fr. can d, vie), i (ut). « (Psych/). 9 (what), f (g/t). 
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attonUe « L. +attomata (but in med.L. attor- 
natio, attomatus). ] fi . The action of appoint- 
ing a legal representative, procuration. (? Hence. 

* by attorney '.) -1635. Now only used in, a. 
Letter or Warrant of Attorney : a legal docu- 
ment by which a person appoints one or more 
persons to act for him as his attorney or attor- 
neys. Power of A , : the authority so conferred, 
the document itself. 

Attorney, v. [£ the sb.] To perform by 
attorney. Wint. 7 *. 1. i. 30. 

Attorney dom. 1881. The body of attor- 
neys collectively. ( Contemptuous .) 
Attomeyism. 1837. The practice of the 

• rascally attorney \ ( Vituperative.) 

Atto rneyship. 1591. 1. The acting as 

an attorney for another; proxy. a. The pro- 
fession and practice of an attorney; also * At- 
torney-genera Ish ip x6ix. 

Attornment (&tz?\ram£nt). 1531. [a. OF. 
atoumement ; see Attorn.] z. A turning 
over; transference or assignment 1650. a. 
spec . The transference of his homage, etc., by 
a tenant to a new feudal lord ; hence , legal ac- 
knowledgement of the new landlord 1531. 
fAttOUT, var. of Atour adv. and prep. 
fAttoirme, v. ME. « Return -1470. 
Attract C&trae kt), v. 1540. [f. L. attract 
attrahere , f. at-, ad- + trahere. After the earlier 
abstract, etc.] Only trans. ti. To draw in; to 
absorb -'165a; to inhale -1667. fa. To pull, 
drag in -1677. 3. To draw to itself by in- 

visible influence : a. Said of physical forces 
1627. b. Said of influencing the will and action 
of men and animals 1568. c. Said of present- 
ing conditions favourable, e.g. to parasites, 
disease, criticism, etc. 1771. 4. Hence, with- 

out material movement : a. To excite towards 
oneself the pleasurable emotions of a person, 
who thus 'feels drawn* to one 1601 b. To 
draw forth, and fix upon oneself the attention, 
or notice, of others 169a. 

3. A. Jet and amber attractetli straws Sib T. Browni. 
b. A greal capital attracts great talent Hki.ps. C. 
Conditions which a. fever (mod.). 4 a. Arlomd . and 

lovely to a. Thy love Mil r. P. L. x. 15a. b. A wife . 
Made to a. hts eyes, and keep his heart Drydkn. 
Hence t Attra*ct sh, attraction ; chiefly in //. < harms. 
Attra*ctable a. capable of being attracted ; whence 
Attra-ctabi’Uty, Attractableneea. Attra'ct- 
ingly adi . 

Attraction (Atrsekjan). 1533. [ad. L. at - 
tractionem ; see Attract v. and -TiON.] ti.j 
Absorption; the taking in of food -i6ax. 1*9. 
Inhalation -1638. ts* Med. The action of draw- 
ing humours, etc.; concr . an application that so 
draws, a poultice, etc. -1056. 1-4. Pulling -1578. 

3. The action of a body in drawing to itself, by 
some physical force, another to which it is not 
materially attached ; the force thus exercised 
1607. fig. Personal influence, Fgured as mag- 
netic 1750. 8. The action of causing men or 

animals to come to one by influencing their ap- 
petites, etc. 174a. 7. The action of drawing 

forth interest, affection, sympathy; the power of 
so doing 1767. 8. An attracting quality 1608. 

9. A thing or feature which 'draws* people; 
esp. any interesting or amusing exhibition 186a. 

5. The Sunnes a Theefe^and with his great a. Rohbe.s 
the vmste Sea Ti/non rv. iii. 4 19. Magnetic attraction : 
the action of a magnet in drawing and attaching iron 
to itself. KUi trie a . : the similar action of electrified 
bodies upon other substances. A . of gravity or gravi- 
tation ; that which exists between all bodies. and acts 
at all distances, with a force proportional to their 
masses, and inversely proportional to the square of 
their distanre apart. Motet alar a . : that which takes 
place between molecules, and acts only at infinitely 
small distances. A, of cohesion : that by which the 
particles composing a body are kept together. A. of 
adhesion: that by which certain substances, when 
brought into confect, stick together. Capillary a . : 
that whereby a liquid is drawn up through a hair-like 
tube. Chemical a . - Affinity. 6. The a. of the 
disaffected to hrs standard (mod.), 8l She bad new 
Attractions ee ry time he saw her Srart.a Hence 
Attra'ctionalJv adv. tAttra'ctionJat, one who 
accounted for phenomena by a theory of a. At- 
tra ctionlesa a . 

Attractive \Atrsrktiv). 1540. [a. F. attrac- 
ts/, -iw, f. as if ropr. L. *a/tracthms ; see At- 
tract v . and -1 vc.) A. adj. ti. Absorptive 

t». Med. Drawing humours -1786. g. 
Having the property of Attraction (sense 5). 
Also fig. 1609. 4. Having the quality of A 1- 


tr action (sense 6) 1590. 5. Having the quality 
of attracting attention, etc. ; interesting, engag- 
ing, pleasing, alluring. (Now the most frequent 
use.) 160a. 

5. Interesting and a. for those who love to hear 
an old man's stories of a past age Scott. Hence 
Attractively adv. Attractiveness. 

B. sb. ti. Med. A medicament which 'draws' 
-1786. ta. That which draws like a magnet. 
Also fig. -165a. ts. An Attraction (sense 9) 
-1765. t4* A quality that attracts; c*p. an at- 

tractive personal quality. (Now re pi. by At- 
traction.) -1805. 

Attractor (fitrserktei). 1641. [f. Attract.] 
x. That which attracts 1646. 9. One who 

draws by sympathy, etc. 1641. 

Attrahent (se*trfth£nt\ 1661. [Ad. I,, at- 
trahentem ; see Attract ».] adj That at- 
tracts, attracting, sb. [sc. agent .' ] 

The motion of steel to its a. Glanvill, 
tAttra'p, vA 1594. [a. F. attraper , f. d + 
trappe . ] To catch in, or as in, a trap -1681. 
tArtra*p, vA 1580. [f. A- prof. 11+ Traps/ 1 
Usu. in pa. pple. attrapped. Furnished with 
trappings -1693. 

+Attrecta-tion. 1615. [ad. L. attrectation- 
m.] Touching, handling -1663. 
Attributable (dtri biwtAb’l), a. 1665. [f. 

Attribute v. + -able.) C apable of being 
attributed, esp. as owing to, produced by. 

How much is a. to that cause Mill 

+ A*ttrlbute, ppi. a. ME. I ad. L. attributus, 
attribuerc', now attributed Attributed; as- 
signed, given. -1599. 

Attribute (fle’tlibiMt), sb. ME. [prob. subst. 
use of prec., through L. aUributum fTheol.); cf. 
F. attribut. ] x. A quality ascribed to any per- 
son or thing, one which is m common usage 
assigned to him; hence, occas., an epithet or 
appellation in which the quality is ascribed, 
ta. Distinguished quality or character; credit, 
reputation. (Cf. quality, etc. in 'a person 
of quality', i. e. * quality worth naming'.) 
-1690. 3. A material object recognized as sym- 

bolic of any office, or actor; spec, in Painting, 
etc. : A conventional symbol added to identify 
the personage represented 1596. 4. An inhe- 

rent or characteristic quality 1836. (Sir W. 
Hamilton’s distinction (. Metaph . viii. (1870) I. 
151) is hardly historical.) til in Logic , That 
which may be predicated of anything ; strictly 
an essential and permanent quality 178c. 5. 

Gram. An attributive word; a predicsble, esp. 
in Sentence Analysis : - Attributive adjunct, i.e. 
an adj., or a word, phr.,or rl. equivalent to anadj. 

1. Mercy is.. an a. to God himself© Merck. K, iv. i. 
19s. s. It takes From mir achievements .The pith 
and marrow of our a. Haml. 1. iv. 33. 3. The club is 

an a. of Hercules 17.17. Merck. V, v. iv. lyi. 4. The 
attributes and arts of God, as uur as they are revealed 
to man Bacon. Beauty was an a. of the family Scott. 
b. Every a. is.. an universal Reid, 

Attribute (Atri*bisft), v. 1593 [f. the prec. 
ppl. adj. The poets down to Dryden and Scott 
show attribu te , attribute .] 1. To assign, give, 

concede to any one. as hts right (arch, or Obs.). 
b. To ascribe in praise 1563. a. To ascribe to 
as belonging or proper 1538. 3. To ascribe ns 

an attribute belonging, proper, or inherent 
1534 ; as an effect to the cause 1530. 4 . To as- 
cribe to an author as his work X599. 5. To as- 

sign in one s opinion to its proper time and 
place 1567. 

a. God attributes to place No sanctity, if none be 
thither brought By men Milt. P. L. xi. 836. f To at- 
tribute (muck), etc. : to ascribe great importance to. 
3. To pl folly to God 1611. 1 cannot a. thin honour to 
any dese>l in m® 16*6. Hence Attri'buter (rare). 
Attribution (setribm jnn'). 1467. fa- F., ad. 
E. attribut ionem; see Attribute </.j x. Be- 
stowal (in fact) (arch. or Obs.). 9. Ascription in 
statement 1649. 3. The assigning of a quality 
as belonging or proper to any tiling i6«. 4. 

The ascribing of an effect to a cause, of a work 
to its (supposed) author, date, plare, or of date 
and place to a work 1665. ts* Phet. Giving of 
epithets 1589. 6. Logic. Predication of an at- 
tribute i860. 7. Anything ascribed in one's 

opinion, appellation, credit, sense of a word, 

etc. ? Obs. 1596. t8. An attribute 1589. 9. 

Authority or function granted (to a ruler, dele- 
gate, etc.). (From mod.hY.) 1796. 

3. I hr a. of sexrs to plants Whswklu 7. Suck a. 


should tbs DowgJas haue, As not a Souldlour , . Should 
go so gen ©rail .currant through the world 1 Hen. IV, 
iv. i. 3. 9. Trials for homicide were only a small part 
of its attributions Grots. 

Attributive (setriTjiwtiv). 1606. [a. F. at 
tributif, - tve , f. L. attribut - ; see ATTRIBUTE a '] 
A adj. tx. Characterised by attributing. Shaks. 
9. Ijogic That assigns an attribute to a subject 
1849. 3. Grans, That expresses an Rttnbute 

1840. 4. So-assigned, so-asenbed. Cf puta- 

tive, and Attribution 4. 1866. B. sb. A word 
that denotes an attribute. (Now usu. limited to 
adjs. and their equivalents.) 1750. Hence At- 
txi'butive-ly adv. , -ness (rare). 

Attrist (&tri-st), v. ‘t Obs. 1680 [a. F. at- 
iris ter, f. d -f triste L. tristis. j To sadden 
Attrite ( fitrai -t ), ppl. a. 1695. fad . 1 .. attri- 
tus, atterere, f. at- — ad- + ter ere. \ 1. Giound 

down by friction. ? Obs. 1654. 9. Having At- 

trition (sense 4) X625. Hence Attri'ted ppl 
a. worn down by friction. Also fig. Attri*tive 
a. characterised by attrition (rare). Attri*tor. 
Attri’tus, matter produced by attrition. 
Attrition tatrijan). ME. [ad. L. attrition - 
ent, f. attrit- ; see Attrite.] x. The act or 
process of rubbing one thing against another 
1601. Also fig. 9. Rubbing away, wearing 
or grinding down, by friction 1601. 3. Surg 

a. Excoriation, abrasion, b. Comminuted frac- 
ture 1543. 4. An imperfect sorrow for sin, 

not amounting to contrition or utter crushing, 
and having its motive, not in love of God, but 
in fear of punishment. ( Scholastic Theol.) M E. 

a. Contact with English society exercises a constant 
a. on the system of castes M. MUllek. 

Attroopment i&ti£-pm£nt). rare. 1795. [a. 
F. attroupement , f. at trouper, f. d + troupe ] A 
tumultuous troop or crowd. 

Attune (&ti£'n), v. 1596. [At- prefix ; prob. 
suggested by Atone.] x. To bring into musi- 
cal accord. Const, to. Also fig. 9. To bring 
(a musical instrument) to the right pitch ; to 
tune. Also fig. 1728. 3. To make tuneful 1667 

1. fir. The mind attuned to grace Freeman. 3. 
Jov hit her spirit, joy a. her voice Coi hh»t>c«. Hence 
Attirne sb. harmony (rare). Attirnement. 

A-tu-mble, adv. 1881. [A prep. 1 j In tum- 
bling condition. 

A-twain (Alw£i*n). adv. arch. ME. [A prep A 
Cf A- two | 1. In two. 9. Asunder 1870. 

Atwee*l, phr. Sc. 1 768. ? Contr. f. mat wee/ 
* wot well ’ ; aphet. * hotel . 

Atween (atwr-n). arch and dial. ME. [f. 
A prep A + -tween, stem of Be -tween, after a- 
fore, etc.] prep. Between. 1 'adv Between whiles 
-IC96. 

tAtwi*nd, v. [f. At- prefA \ OE. windan. ] 
To escape (with dat. — from) -ME. 

A-twi*st, adv. 1754. [A profA] Twisted, 
askew. 

(Atwi-te, v. [f. At- firtfA + OE. wit an. 
Aphet. Twrr, formerly twite.] To reproach, 
blame, taunt, twit -1530. 

A-twi’tter, adv . 1833 P^fA] In a 

twitter. 

Atwlxt (fttwi’kst], prep arch, or dial. ME. 

[ A- pref. 9 +-twix(t, stem of betwixt; cf. atween. 
Aphet. ’Twixt.] Between. 

A-two ( ’&trr),adv . aich. and dial. [OE. on 
ttl, on hid ; see A frepA The regular prose 
form is in hoo.] 1. In or into two parts (arch.). 
ta. Apart, asunder -1450. 

Atypic ckti’pik), a . L A- pref. 14.] Not typi- 
cal, not conformable to the ordinary type. 
j| Aubade (</ba*d). 1678. [Ft., ad. St>. albada p 
f. alba dawn.] A piece of music to be played 
or sung at dawn ; an open-air morning sere- 
nade ; hence, any Dooming concert. 

The crowing cock . . Sang his a. Longf. 

|j Aubain (obmix). 188a. [Fr. ; med.L. Afbes- 
nus ; ?] A n on-naturalized foreigner subject to 
the right of aubaine , 

\\ Aubaine (oh{ -n ) . 17*7. [Fr.: see prec.] A 
right of French kings, whereby they claimed 
the property of ever y non-naturaffxed stranger 
who d(ed in their country. Abolished in 1819. 
Aube, obs. £ Ai.b. 

|| Aut>erge(0beT£). 1615. rFY.i—alborgt, nth 
c, herbtrge, a. MHG., OHG. Aeri-be/ga, lit 
'army-shelter'; cf. Harbour.] An inn. Henoo 
|) Auber gi*ate, keeper of an a. tAubei-gical a . 
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AUBERGINE 

ff Aubergine (ebcrgrn). 1794. [Fr.] The 
fruit of the Egg-plant, Solatium Esculentum , 

| Aubin (eben). 1753. [Fr., * hobrn, f. Eng. 
Hobby (Dies). ] A kind of broken gait, between 
an amble ana a gallop. 

Auburn (J-bwn), a. ME. [a. OF. albome, 
aubome L. a! bur nut whitish. In i6-i7th c. 
written abron t abrune, abroun, which suggested 
denv. fiom brown/ and modified the meaning. ] 
orig. Of a yellowish- or brownish-white colour; 
now, of a golden- or ruddy-brown colour. 
quasi-j£. 1853. 

A bourne or blounde Caxton. The rays. . lit up her 
pale red hair to a. Gko. Eliot. 

Au'Chlet. Sc. 1796. [f .aucht, Eight + 
-let dim., or Lot, a part.] The eighth part of 
a boll ; cf. firlot, the fourth part. 

Aucht, Sc. form of Aught and Eight. 
fAu ctary. 1580. [ad. L. auctarium , f. aucl 
augereA Augmentation -1653. 

Auction (j’kpn), sb. 1595. [ad. L. auction- 
em * a sale by increase of bids ’. J ti. Increase, 
growth -1696. a. A public sale in which each 
bidder offers more than the last previous bid. 
t e article put up being sold to the highest bid- 
der. Called in Scotl. and north of Engl, a roup . 
(In U. S. 4 to sell or put up at auction ' is com- 
mon; in Engl, the const, is * to sell by ' or 4 put 
up to * auction.) 1595. a* A public sale of ana- 
logous character 1673. t4. The property put 

up to auction 1732. 

a. Auction bridge : see Pridck tb * 3. Dutch 

auction: one in which property is offered at a high 

E i ice, the price being gradually lowered till some one 
uys it. Hence Au*Ction v. to sell by a. 1807. 

Auctioneer (§k Jan! » m), 1708. [f. prec.] 
One who conducts sales by auction. Hence 
Auctioneer v. to sell by auction. 

||Auctor (9*ktpj). 1875. [L.] Rom. Law. 
The person who warrants the right of posses- 
sion; hence , a vendor. 

Auctor, obs. f. Author. 

-fAncto-rizate, autor-. 1548. [ad. med.L. 
audornatus.) pa. pple. Authorized, adj. Of 
established authority 1558. 

Aucuba ($kirfbi). 1819. [Jap.] Rot. A 
hardy evergreen dioecious shrub (A. Japonica, 
N.O. Comacex), with laurel-like leaves usually 
blotched with pale yellow. 

A. .introduced by Mr. John Groefcr in 1783 Rees. 

Aucupate (g kiflprit), v. V Obs. 1630. [i. 

L. au. up //-, aucupari, f. aucupctn, f. avis + 
capereA lit . To go a bird-catching; fig. (as in 
L.) to lie in wait tor. gain by cratt. 

Audacious (§d£i Jas), a. 1550. [f. L. au- 

dac(i-, audax , f. audere', see -ACIOUS. Cf. Fr. 
audacieuxA 1. Daring, confident, intrepid. 
transf. of things 1609. a. Unrestrained by, 
or defiant of, decorum and morality ; piesump- 
tuously wicked, shameless 1591. 

1. l'ig was her voice, a. was her lone:—' The maid 
becomes a youth Dryden. A. Ornaments It. Ions. 
•- Like an a. profligate, as he wa< 18/5. Hence 
Audaciously adv. Audaciousness, boldness ; 
reckless daring: effrontery. 

Audacity . laeMti). ME. [ f. L. audacem ; 
see prec. and -achy. ] x. Boldness, intrepi- 
dity; confidence b. Daring originality 1859. 
9 . Boldness combined with recklessness ; ven- 
turesomeness 15,31. 3. Open disregard of de- 

coium or morality; ethontery, shamelessness 
, 545 - 


*■ b. Happy a. of language 1B78. a. The desperate 
a. of his [Clive's] spirit Macaui ay. 3. His Extellcn 
was shocked at her a. Livingstone. 


Audible Cj dib’l), a. ( sb .) 1529. [ad. med.L 
audibilis, f. audirej) adj. 1. Able to be heard, 
ta. Able to hear (rare) ifx>3. 3. sb. [ the adj. 
used ab\ol. ] A thing capable of being heard 
1626. 

*, The loyes of heauen are . . to mans cares not a. 
Moke. Hence Audibi lity, Au dibleness, audible 
capacity. Au*dibly adv. so A* to be heard, aloud. 

Audience A dieus). ME. [a audience, 
refash, of OK oiance L. audientia , f. audien- 
tem. ) I. Audience (abstractly). No pi. 1. The 
action of hearing. 9. The state of hearing, or 
being able to hear, hearing ME. 3. Judicial 
hearing ME. 4. Formal hearing, recept.on at 
a formal interview; see TI, x. ME. 

*. To five audience: to give ear. a. f/n (open, 
femoral) a . : so that all may hear. He said, in open 
a. : 4 This is your place ' Malory. 3. Court of Au . 
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dience or A. Court : an eccl. court, at first held by the 
Archbishop, afterwards by his auditors. That of Can- 
terbury is now merged in the Court of Arches. 4. 
The ambassador had a. of her majesty (mod.). 

11 . An audience. W'itk pi. 1. A formal inter- 
view granted ( esp . by a sovereign) to an inferior 
for conference or the transaction of business. 
Const, of, with . 1514. 9. The persons within 

hearing; an auditory ME; transf , the readers 
of a book 1855. 3* A court, either of govern- 

ment or justice, in Sp. America; also, the terri- 
tory administered by it. (Sp. audiencia.) 1727. 

s. Audience of leave : farewell interview, a. Fit a. 
find, though few Milt. P . L. vu. 31. 
fAu diencer, -ie*r. 1611. [a. F. audiencier : 
see prec. | 4 An Officer in the Chancerie, that 

examines . . all letters patents, etc. . . receives 
the fees of the seale ', etc. (Cotgr.) -1752.' 

Audient diSnt). 1612. [ad. K nuaientem ; 
see Audience.] adj. Listening 1839. sb. A 
listener; spec, (in Heel. Hist.) a heaier of the 
gospel, not yet a member of the church. 

Audiometer l$di|finftaj\ 1879. [f. L.<xm- 
dire + Gr. pirpov. J An application of the tele- 
phone for measuring minute differences of 
hearing. 

Audi phone (§ a dife«n\ 1880. ff I., audirt 
4 Gr. <pwvTj. Improp. foimed after telephone, 
f. Gr. -i/kw/os sounding.] An instrument which, 
placed against the upper teeth, enables the deaf 
to hear more distinctly. 

Audit i£ a riit), sb. ME. [ad. L. auditus , f. 
audit e.\ 1. gen. A hearing; esp. a jud.cial hear 

ing of complaints, a judicial examination (arch.) 
1598. a. Official examination oi accounts with 
verification by reference to witnesses and vouch- 
ers. (Accounts were orig. oral', cf. Matt. xxv. 
19-30; Luke xvi. 2-7.) ME. fig. E\p. the Day 
of Judgement 1548. 3. A periodical settlement 

of accounts between landlord and tenant 
hence, receipts, revenue 1489. 4. ‘A balance 

sheet as prepared for the auditor ( arch .) 15^0. 

x. With n<s orisons I meddle not, for hee appeals to 
a high a. Milt. a. fig. One who .. is hasting continu- 
ally to his final a. Hkrvby. 3. A Nobleman that had 
the gicatest Audits, of any Man in my Time Bacon, 
4. An auditt of the time I have spent 1619. 

Comb. : a. ale ? ellipt. audit, ale of special quality 
brewed (at certain Colleges in the English Umversi 
ties), orig. for use on the day of a.; •house, -room,, 
a building or room appendant to a cathedral, used for 
the transaction of business. 

Audit (p-dit), v. 1557. [f. prt*C. »b.] I. 
It arts. To make an official systematic examina 
tion of (accounts). 1*9 •gen. To calculate -1667. 
t3- intr. To draw up an account -17x2. 

x. Auditors generall .. to Audile. . thaccomptx of all 
oiher officers 1557. 3. Let Hocus a.: he knows how 

the money was disbursed Akbuihnot. Hence Au*- 
dited Ppl. a. subiniuetl to audit. 

Audition ipdi’Jdn). 1599. [nd. L. audit ion- 
em . ] 1. The action, power, or faculty of hear- 

ing ; listening, b. A trial hearing of an appli- 
cant for employment as a vocalist, etc. 1908. 
9. Something heard; cf. vision 1762. 
x Quite beyond his limit of a. Tyndall. 
Auditive fp’ditiv), a. 1611. [a. F. audit if \ 
•ive, f. L. audit-, audireA ■* Auditory a. x. 
Auditor (p-ditaj). ME. [a. AE. auditour 
=■ Fr. auditcur , ad. L. auditor. ] 1. A hearer, 

listener ME. 9. One who learns by oral in- 
struction; a disciple; in Eccl. Hist, a catechu- 
men; cf. Audient sb. 3. An official whose 
duty it is to receive and examine accounts of 
money in the hands of others, who verifies them 
by reference to vouchers, and has power to dis- 
allow improper charges ME. 4. One who 
listens judicially and tries cases, as in the Audi- 
ence Court (see Audience 2) 164a 
1. What, a Play toward T lie be an a. Midi. N. in. 
i. 81 3. Call me before lb* exactest Auditors, And set 

me on the | roofe Timon u. ii. 165. 

Auditorial t 5 du 6 *'ri&l),a. 1859. [f. L au- 

dit orius + - A L 1 . J l. = AUDITORY a. 9 . Of or 
pertaining to auditors or an audit 1883. Hence 
Audlto’rially adv. by means of hearing or 
listening. 

Auditorium (5<lito#’ri£ra). 1727. [a. L. au- 
ditorium. adj. neut. usedsubst. ; see Auditory. 

1. The part of a public building occupied by 
the audience; in ancient churches, the nave. 
!|9. The reception room of a monastery 1863. 
Auditorship ^-ditDjJpp). i 779 . The office 
or position of an auditor. 
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Auditory (g-dltari), a. 1578. [ad. L. audi- 
tor ius, f. auditor. ] x. Pertaining to the sense 
or organs of hearing; received by the ear. a. 
Belonging to the Auditorium 1740. 

x. Three small bones in the A. Organ. . Incus, Malleus, 
and Stapes Sir T. Brown*. var. Audi*tuaL 
Auditory, sb. ME. ( ad. L . auditorium (see 
above). J 1. An assembly of hearers. a. A 
place for hearing; an Auditorium 1248. +3. 

A philosophical school -1774. t4. The office 

of an auditor of accounts x6xx. 
Auditreaa((’ditres). 1667. A female auditor. 

Adam relating, she sole a. Milt. P. L . vul sx. 

|| Au fiEdt (c fe*) f advb. phr. 1748. [Er.] In 
phr. To be au fait in or at: to be well instructed 
in, thoroughly conversant with. To put a per- 
son au fait of ( » F. mettre au fait de) : to in- 
struct thoroughly in. 

+Auf\e. xbai. [a. ON. dl/r (cogn. w. OE. 
*lf)> ] An elf's child, a changeling left by the 
fairies; hence, a misbegotten, deformed, or idiot 
child. The earlier form of Oaf. -1750. 
lAuge, sb. 1594. [a. OF., a. Arab, awj 

height.] 1. au Apogef 9, 3. -1679. 9. 

Apogee i. 1594. 3. <=Afs»is i. 1601. 

Augean <7. *599- [f. L . Augcas t 

Gr. Avycmf ; see - an.] Abominably filthy ; i.e . 
like the stable of Augeas, King of Elis, which 
contained 3.000 oxen, and had been uucleansed 
for 30 years, when Heiiules, by turning the 
liver Alpheus throrgh it, purified it in one day. 
Augelite (9 dg/lu it). 1868. {f. Gr. 0^717 + 
kiOi>s. Miu . A hydrous phosphate of alumina. 

Auger (9 \O\L.naftt-g1ir, f nafu+gdr , 
lit. uave-borer’. Cf. OE. ha foe, now hawk\ 
the ft- has been lost, as in adder.) 1. A car- 
penter's tool for boring holes in wood, etc , hav- 
ing a long pointed shank with a cutting edge 
and a screw point, and a handle fixed at right 
angles to the top of the shat.k, bv means of 
which the tool is worked round w ith both hai-ds. 
a. An instrument for boring in the earth, having 
a stem which may be lengthened as the perfora- 
tion extends 1594. 

1. Item three nau^ers 1572. Your Fr. inch isex. .con- 
fin’d Jnto an Augors boare Cor. iv. iv. 87. Comb . : 

a. -hole, the hole drilled by an a.; -shell, the shell 
of the molluscous genus Terebra. 

|| Auget, -ette (0&, pd.^e t). 1816. [Fr., dim. 
of auge: — L. alveus. J a. A wooden pipe con- 
taining the powder used in exploding a mine. 

b. The priming tube used in blasting 1881. 
Augh! (§XA tnt. Sc. * faugh 1 
Aught, sbA [C om. Teut. : OE. ieht. In Sc. 

aucht (a«xt) is still m use.] 1. Possession; 
property OE. t9. e\ p. Live stock - ME. 
Aught (§t), sb* ( pron .), adv., adj. [f. OE. 
d,6 + wiht ; lit. 4 e*er a whit*. HentealsoME. 
ukt, tight, mod. ought, the sp. now reserved for 
the vb. In Shaks., Milt., Pope, ought and aught 
occur indiscriminately | x. sb. (pron.) Any- 
thing whatever; anything. t 9 . adj. (Attrib. 
uxeofprec Cf naught - worthless.) Anything 
worth, something worth; worthy, doughty -ME. 
3. adv. [The accus. of the sb. used advb.J To 
any extent, in any respect, at all ME. 

1. For aught 1 know Goldsm. 3. Nor aught bus* 
pea the doom Cowfri*. 

Augite (§-d7 ( ait). 1804. [ad. L. augites 

(Plinj ), a. Gr., f. 00717 ; see -^TE.] Min. An 
aluminous variety of Pyroxene, greenish, 
brownish, or pure black in colour, consisting 
chiefly of s lica, magnesia, iron, and lime, ana 
occurring mostly in volcanic rocks. Hence An- 
gi*tlc a. of, pertaining to. or characterized by, a. 
Augment (f gmtnt), sb. ME. | a. F., ad. L. 
augmentum, f. augere. J tx. Increase, augmen- 
tation -1696. 9. Gram, , The prefixed vowel (in 

Skr. d, In Gr. r) which marks the past temes of 
tl >e vb. in early Aryan languages. (Qcc. used of 
other prefixes, e.g. the of Germ an pa. pples.) 

In Gr., the <, when separare, is called the tyllahU 
augment \ when it goes to form a long vowel or diph- 
thong, the temporal augment . Hence Atrgment- 
leaa a. 

Augment figment), v. ME. [a. F. aug- 
ment er, earlier a u men ter : — L. augmentare; see 
prec* j x. irons. To make greater in size, num- 
ijer, amount, degree, etc. ; to increase 1460. 9. 
intr. To become greater in size, etc. ME. 
trans. To add to the resources of -x6ox. t#. 
trans. and reft To raise in estimation or dignity 
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AUGMENTATION 

-1655. 5. Her. (tram . ) To make an honourable 

Iditi ' “ ‘ ' ' 


addition to (a coat of arms) 1655. 
tiply (mathematically) -1593. 


tO. To mul- 


1. Hou our Nayye may be mayntaynyd, and aug- 
ment yd 1460. a. The rains a. 1 >rvobn. 5. The Armes 
of London were augmented with the addition of a 
Dagger Full* a. Hence Atigme'ntable a. capable 
of increasing, or being increased. Augme'ntedly 
adv. Angme*nter. he who or that which augments s 
spec. a magnifying glass. 

Augmentation (JgxnSnt^Tan). 1463. [a. 
OK. aument augmentation (mod. -lion), ad. 
late L. augmentation cm ; see AUGMENT v.] 1. 
The action or process ot augmenting (see Aug- 
mknt v. i, 2, t4). a. Augmented state or con- 
dition; increase 1533. 3. That by which any- 
thing is augmented ; an addition 1576. 4. Her. 

An honourable addition to a coat of arms 166a. 

5. A fed. * The period between the commence- 
ment and height of a fever ' (Mayne). 3. Afus. 
The lepetiuon of a subject ( e 'p. in fugues) in 
notes double or quadruple those of the origfhal 
X597. 7. Sc. Law. Increase of clerical stipend 

obtained by an action ( Process of A.) in the 
Court of Teinds 1653. 

s. To the avmentaciou of his lif loode 1463. The ex- 
cessive a. of their numbers M< Culloch. a. The re- 
sult was an a. of the revenue 1825. 3. The new Mappe, 
with the a. of the Indies Twel. N. in. ii. 85. 

Augmentation Court , Court of A ugmentation(s, or 
ellipt. The Augmentation : a court established by 
37 Hen. VIII, so called because, by (he suppression 
of monasteries, it augmented the revenue-, of ihe 
Crown. Dissolved by 1 Mary. sess. a, cap. 10. Aug* 
menta'tioner, an officer of this court. 

Augmentative (§gmcni&tiv),<i. ( sb .) 150a 
fa. F, augmentatif, -ive, f. L. augment at see 
Augment v. and -ive. ] 1. Having the pro- 

perty of augmenting; in Metaph. =• Amfliative. 
a. Gram. Augmenting in force the idea conveyed, 
said of suffixes, etc., of derivative words, and 
words with augmentative affixes 1641. 3. sb 

An augmentative formative or word 1804. 

a. For the word ivicard, from witch, see the Section 
on A. forma Latham, var. Augme'ntivo (leas usual). 
Hence Augme'ntatively adn. 

Au grim(e, -isme, -ym v e, obs. flf. Algorism. 
Augur (§g3j), sb. 1549. | a. L. ; perh. f. 
avis + -gar, conn. \s.garrire\ orf. augere (Fick).) 
1. Ham. Hist. A religious official, who inter- 
pieted omens derived from the flight, singing, 
and feeding of birds, the appearance of the en- 
trails of sacrificial victims, etc., and advised 
upon the course of public business in accordance 
with them. a. Hence : A soothsayer, diviner, 
or prophet generally 1593-. 

1. Augures, that by observation of the birds of the 
air.. made men believe they knew things to com- 
Hoofkil a. A accursed I denouncing mischief stil 
Porn. vars. tAu-gurer, tAu gurlat. Hence Au 
gurate, Au'gurabip, the office, or term of office, of 
ar a. Au’gurous a. presaging [rare). 

Augur (§'g9J), v ‘549* L f * prec. sb.] X- 
trans. To prognosticate f-om sijjns or omens 
to divine, forebode, anticipate 1601, Of things 
To portend, give promise of 1826. 9. intr. (or 

with subord. ti.) To take auguries ; to conjecture 
from signs and omens 1808. 3* tram » . (also with 
sir ) To usher in with auguries ; to inaugurate 1549. 

1. It seema to a. genius Scott. a. Do wb a. from 
them (cock -sparrows], as the Romans did from chickens 
1840. To a. well or ill s to have good or bad anti- 
cipations of for 5 Of things: to give good or bad pro- 
mise. All augured ill for Alpines line Scott. var. 

tAu'gurize. _ , _ 

Augural ({giurAl), a. 1513- [ad. L. augu 
rails', see AUGUR sb. } 1. Of or pertaining to 

augurs or augury, a. Significant of the future 
kicky or ominous 1600. 

«. The a. gate 1598. staff of Romulus 177a a Aria 
totle saith that sternutation was an a. signe Gal*. 
"fAU’gurate, v. 1603. ff. L. augural augu 
rari, L augur.] x. intr. To perform the duties 
of augur 1678. a. »Augi r ». 1. 165a. 

* Augur v. 3. 1693, Hence fAugura'tion, 
augury; gem. prognostic, token. 
tAu'gure. By-form of Augury. 

Auguiial (^gius-iiftl), a. I5*3« [ad. L .«*#• 
gur ialis (synonym of auguralis). J Pertaining 
to augury. 

Augury (g'glftrl). ME, [a. OF. augune , ad 
1-. augurtum. J j . 1 he art of the augur ; divina- 
tion. a. An augural observation, or rite 1742, 
3. An omen drawn by augury; a significant 
token of any kind i6xa. Presentiment, 

anticipation 1783; presage, promise 1797 
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s. We defie Augury. . If it be now, ‘ris not to come 1 
if it bee not to come, it will bee now Haml. v. il 23a 
a. The priests . . took the auguries and gave the signal 
for onset Stubs*. 4. He resigned himself., with a 
docility that gave little a. of his future greatness 
Prescott, var. tAu'fUrism. 

August (§gv ’st), a. 1 €>64. [ad. L. augustus, 
prob. f. augur, as if * auspicious ' ; perh. influ- 
enced by augere. Cf. F. auguste.) 1. Inspir- 
ing mingled reverence and admiration; magni- 
ficently impressive; stately, solemnly grand; 
venerable, revered 1664. a. Venerable from 
birth or position; dignified, eminent, majestic. 
(Occas. perfunctory.) 1073. 

x. The funeral was . . the saddest and most a. that 
Westminster had ever seen M aca Jlav. a. And made 
obeisance to that a. Assembly 171*0. var. tAugU'S* 
tioua. Hence Augu*at-ly adv., -ness. 

August (o-gdst), sb. OE. [L 1- augusius 
(see prec.). J The eighth month of the year, 
named after Augustus Caesax, the first Roman 
emperor. Hence Au*gust v. to ripen. 
tAugU'Stal, a. 1658. Tad. L. Augustalis , f. 
Augustus.) Of or pertaining to the emperor 
Augustus, or to his worship; imperial -1730. 
Augustan (pgzrstAn, jf-, $-), a. (and sb.) 
1645. [ad. I.. Avgustanus, f. August us A x. 

Connected with the reign of Augustus Caesar, 
the palmy period of Latin literature 1704. o. 
Hence, Of the palmy period of purity and re- 
finement of any national literature; and gen. 
Classical 1819. 3. Of Augsburg (Augusta 

Vindelicorum), where m 1530 Luther and Me- 
lanchthondrew up their confession of Protestant 
principles 1645. 4. sb. A writer of the Augustan 

age (of any literature) 1882. 

u. The reign of queen Anne is often called the A. age 
of England 1810. 3. Sotn embracing ..the Augustane 

and som the Helvetian Confession Howilu var 


tAuguste-an a. Cudwokth. 

Augustin e (Justin, p-gtfstin), sb. (and a.) 
ME. [ad. L. Augustinus, name of the Latin 
father. ] An Augustimanmonk. Seealso Austin 
A ugustinlan ($gostrni&n), a. (and sb.) 
1602. I f. L. Augustinus (see prec ) + -IAN.] 

Of or pertaining to St Augustine or hisdoctnnes, 
chief of which were immediate efficacy of grace 
and absolute predestination, sb. An adherent 
of his doctrines 1674. 9. Belonging to ( sb . onr 

of) the order of August! nes 160?. 3. Adhering 

to (t b. an adherent of) Augustine the Bohemian 
1645. Hence Auguati-nlanism, Augu-stinlsm, 
the doctrines of St. Augustine and his followers. 
Auh (oh), int. expressing disgust 173a. 

Auk (5k). 1678. [cogn. w. Sw. alka. Da. 
alke : — ON. dlba.) A northern sea-bird, with 
short wings used only as paddles; strictly ap- 
plied to the Great A. (A lea impenuts), Little 
A. (Mergulus mtlanolcucus or alle ), Razor-bill 
{A lea torda); but dial, also to the guillemots. 
Auk(e, -ly, -neas, -ward, obs IT.Awk, etc 
Aularian (§le«-nAn). 1695. [f. late L. au 
larius, f. aula, Gr. 011X17.] adj. Of or belong- 
ing to a hall. sb. A member of a hall at Oxford 
or Cambridge, var. Au'lary a. [rare). 

Auld ($ld, 5V. aid), a. dial. [mod. Sc. and 
north Eng., f. OE. aid.] =■ Old; as in auld 
lang syne, * old long-since* (used subst.); Auld 
Heebie, 4 Old Smoky a sobriquet of Edinburgh ; 
auldfarrand, ‘favouring’ the old, having the 
manners or sagacity of age; auld^warld. 
Aulete ($ lit). 1850. [ad. Gr. 0^X177177.] A 
flute-player. Hence Aule*tic a. 

AtlllC (J’lik). 1701. [ad. F. aulique , L. au< 
liens , a. Gr., f. auX^. J A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to a court; courtly. 

Aulie Council', in the old German Empire the pei 
tonal council of the Emperor » it heard appeals froi 
Germanic states, and was dissolved, with the Empire, 
in 1806. Now the name of a council at Vienna, man- 
aging the war-department of the Austrian Empire. 

B. sb. The ceremony observed in the Sorbonne 
in granting the degree of doctor of divinity, 
when, after a harangue from the Chancellor, 
the new doctor received his cap and presided 
at a disputation. Hence tAu’licism, a courtly 
phrase. 

Auln-, ault- (in various words) ; see Al« 
Aum (6m). 130a, Mod. Eng. var. of Aam, 
Airmail (Jmr»*l). ran. [Refash, of Amkl sb. 
after .Spenser’s a u may Id; see Ameled.] Enamel, 
Aumbry (e, -brie, arch, spellings of Ambry, 


aureola 

llAumil ($'mil, a*mil;. 1800. [UrdQ (prop. 
Arab.) | A native collector of revenue in India; 
also called amaldar , Amildar. Hence by 
coniusion Aumildar (with same sense). 

||Aum6ni&re. 1834. [Fr.] « Almoner*. 
fAu-ncel. ME. la. AF. aunselle , ounce lie, 
app. for launcelle (1- taken as the article), ad. 

It. lancella, dim. of lance balance L. lanx. 
Prob. contrasted with the 1 Balancia donuni 
regis * or JCmfs Beam. ) A kind of balance and 
weight formerly used in England -X69X. 

Aunc-, aund- (in various woids) ; see An*. 
||Aune idn). 1706. [Fr. ; see Alnage.] An 
ell ; an obs. Fr. cloth measure. 

Aunt (ant). ME. [a. OF. aunte , ante L. 
amita. in Eng. mine aunt by erron. division 
gave my uaunt\ cf. nuntie, and adder, etc.] x. 
The sister of one’s father or mother. Also, an 
uncle’s wife, aunt-in-law. b. (in U.S.) Any 
benevolent and generally helpful woman; cf. Sp. 
tia i86x. tc. A title for the * sister university ’, 
used by alumni of Oxford or Cambridge -1701. 
t9. An old woman ; a gossip 1590. t 3 * A pro- 

curess; a prostitute -1078. 

1. Merry W. iv. ii. 76. C. Pkfyb Corr. 1701, 
Hence Atrnthood, Au'ntshlp, the relationship of 
. Au'ntlyo. 

Aunt Sally: a game in which the^ figure of a 
woman's head with a pipe in its mouih in set up, and 
the player, throwing sticks from a certain distance, 
tries to break the pipe. 

+Au*nters, adv. ME. [f. aunter , aventure , 
Adventure ; the - s (orig. wanting) may be 
gen i rival ; cf. fer adventure and per-haf-s. J In 
an v case; perhaps -1807. 

Auntie, nunty (a nti). 179a* Familiar f. 
aunt. In U.S. : A term often used in accost- 
ing elderly women. 

)| Au pair (0 pfr). 1998. [Fr., » on equality.] 
Applied to an arrangement between two parties 
by which mutual services are rendered without 
consideration of money payment. 

II Aura (JtA). ME. [L. f a. Gr. afyw.] X. A 
gentle breeze, a zephyr. 9. A subtle emanation 
from any substance, e.g. the odour of flowers 
1732. Also fig. 3. Electr. fa, ■■ Electrical At- 
mosphere. b. The current of air caused by the 
discharge of electricity from a sharp point, e.g. 
from those of the electrical whirl 1863. 4* Path. 

A sensation, os of a current of cold air rising from 
some part of the body to the head, a premonitory 
symptom in epilepsy and hysterics 1776. 

Hence AUTftl *.* 

Aural (Jt&I), «.* 1847. [f. L. aterts + -alL] 

1. Of or pertaining to the organ of hearing. 9. 
Received or perceived by the ear. An-rally adv. 

Aurantiaceous (Jriemti/i-Jas), a. 1837. [f. 
mod. L. aurantiacn r. f. aurantxum. latinized ad. 
Orange ; see -ACBOUS.] Of or belonging to the 
N.O. Aurantiace* , including the orange, etc. 

|| Aurata (Jr^ ti). 1520. [a. L., pa. pple. 

fern, of aurare (used subst ). ] A gold-coloured 
fish; prob. the Golden Maid, a variety of Wrasse. 
Aur&te($T*u). 1838. [f.L.tfw>w//i+-ATE 4 .] 
Chtm . A compound of auric acid with a base. 
Aurated($'r*‘ted), ///.«. I 1B64. [f. L. au- 
ra tus (see At RATA) 4 -kd.J Like or contain- 
ing gold ; gold-coloured, gilded, tin Chem. 
Combined with auric acid. 

AuTated, ///. a . 2 1843. [Badly f. L. auri- 
tus, Conchol . Having ears, as in the pecten. 
Aureate (§Ti t A), a. ME. [ad. L .aureatus, 
l aureus.) Golden, gold-coloured 1450* tAlso 
fg. var. tAufcaL 

Aureity ( Jrf lti). 1894. [f. L. aureus +- ity.] 
The properties peculiar to gold. 

Aurelia (orrlift, J-, J-). 1598. [a- It,, from 
fern, of aurtlio, f. auntm ; thus • chrysalis, Gr. 
XpvaaWit, f. xp^r-J l - Ent - Th ® chrysalis 
of an insect, esp. of a butterfly. (Now rare. ) 1607. 
fa. The Ciold-flower ( Heliochrysmm Stcechas ) 
1598. 3. 7.00 1 . A genus of phosphorescent ma- 
rine animals of the class Acalepkm 1876. 
Aurerilan. 1778. [f.prec. + -an.] adj. Of or 
pertaining to an aurelia; gem. golden 1791. sb. 
A lepidopterist 1778. 

I] Aureola (§ri* 61 i). 1483. [Lat, adj. fem. 
(sc. corona), dim. or aureus. In sense x »coro- 
nula.] x . Afediseval and R. C. CA. The celestial 
crown won by a martyr, virgin, or doctor, as 
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victor over the world, the flesh, or the devil; 
the several degrees of glory of these a. — 
Aureole a. 1 727. 3. ~ Aureole 3. 1872. 
Aureole (g*r«|M). ME. [ad. L. aureola ; 
see prec ] 1. * Aureola x. a .Art. Properly : 
The gold disk surrounding the head (or ? figure) 
in early pictures; hence, applied by some to a. 
The radiant circle o^light depicted around the 
head 1848 ; by others to b. The oblong glory, or 
vesica , with which divine figures are surrounded 
1851. C.fig. A glorifying halo 185a. 3. transf. 

An actual halo of radiating light ; esp, that seen 
In eclipses ; also in wider sense 184a. 

a. C. The a. of young womanhood O. W. Holm kk. 
g. An inseparable a. of sweet sound Mrs Browning. 
Aureolin (p-rtflin, pr/Vlin). 1879. [f. L. 

aureolus (see above) -f -IN.] A transparent yel- 
low pigment. 

II Au revoir (0:r*vwa*r). 1694. [Fr., — lit. 

' to the seeing again Good-bye till we meet 
again. 

Auric ($*rik), a, 1838. [f. L. aurum 4- -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to gold. In Chem. used of com- 
pounds in which gold is trivalent 
Aurichaldte ($rikse*ls3it). 1844. [f. auri - 
ckalcum , erron. sp. of L. orichalcum , a. Gr. 
hpeixahnov. So called, because when reduced 
It yields brass.] A/in. A cuprous hydrozincite, 
of pale green, verdigris, or sky-blue colour. 
Auricle ($*rikT). 1653. [ad. L. auricula , 
dim. of auris . ] i. The external ear of animals. 
Formerly limited to the lower lobe of the human 
ear. transf. An ' ear * or ear-hole 1859. a. An 
ear-shapea process; a lobe; esp. in Bot. and 
Conch. (Cf. Auriculate.) 1665. 3. Name of 

the two upper cavities of the heart which receive 
blood from the veins and lungs respectively 1664. 
4. A kind of ear-trumpet 1864. 

Auricomous (frikdroas), a. 1864. [f. L. 
auricomus (f. aurt- + coma) + -ous. ] Of or per- 
taining to golden hair. 

|| Auricula (yri kidlA). 1655. [L. ; see Au- 
ricle.] x. = Auricle i. 1691. a. (See 
quot.). 8. Bot. A species of Primula, also 
called Bear's-ear, named from the shape of its 
leaves 1655. 4. A genus of pulmoniferous mol- 

luscs. found chiefly in brackish swamps 1843. 

a. In the Echinoida, ambulacra] plates of the oral 
margin of the corona are produced into five perpendi- 
cular perforated processes, which arch over the ambu- 
lacra and are called the auriculae Huxley. 

Auricular (yrikidlAi). 154a. [ad. med.L. 
auricularts; see prec.] A. adj. 1. Of or per- 
taining to the ear 1649. a. Perceived by the 
ear; audible 1579; thearsay -i6a6. b. esp. (in 
auricular confession ) : Told privately in the ear 
154a. 3. Pertaining to the auricle of the heart 

1870. 4. Shaped like an auricle 1857. 

a. You shall.. oy an A. assurance hauc your Satis- 
faction Lear i. ii. 99. A. traditions Bacon. The prac- 
tice of a. confession brought with it an entire science 
of casuistry Hallam. Auricular witness (F. timoin 
auric ulai re) : one who relates what he has heard 
Hence Auri'cularly adv, in one's ear, in a whisper; 
by means of auricles. 

B. sb. An auricular organ or part. spec. a. A 
tuft of feathers covering the orifice 01 a bird’s 
ear. b. The little finger, as the one most easily 
Inserted in ihe ear : Fr. doigt auriculaire 1797. 
Auriculate ^yrrkitfl/t), ppl a. 1713. [f. 
L. auricula + -ATE f .] Furnished with auricles 
or earlike appendages. 1. Bot. Of leaves : 
Having at the base a pair of small, blunt, ear- 
shaped projections, a. Conch . Having an ear- 
shaped process on one or both sides of the 
utnbones , as in certain bivalves X854* var. Auri*- 
ciliated. Hence Auri’culately adv. 

Auriculo* (§ri*ki*7b), comb. £ Auricle, 
as in a.-lemporal , -ventricular t etc. 
Auri'Culoid, a. 1856. [f. L. auricula + -oid.] 
Shaped like an auricula or auricle. 

Auriferous (£ri*f?ras),a. 1737. [f. L .auri- 
/Srr-f-ous.1 Containing or yielding gold. lit. 
and fig. Hence ▲urtfbroualy adv. 
flAu'lite* 1 86a. [L.] A worker in gold. 
Aurific (yri'fik), a, 1667. [f. L. auri- + 
•ficus.') Producing gold. 
AurificationjfrrifikMan). i88t. [f. Auri- 
FY; see -ation.J Working in gold; spec, the 
stopping of a tooth with gold. 


Auriform ($*rif£im),tf. 1816. [f. L. auris+ 
-form.] Shaped like an ear. 

Aurtry (§*rifai), v. 165a. [C L. auri- 4- -fy, 
L. -peart . ] irons, and intr To turn into gold. 
|| Auriga (^rai’gA). ME. [L.] A charioteer, 
ta. fig. Leader, b. Astr. ITie Wagoner, tc. 
Phys . The fourth lobe of the liver fd. Med. A 
bandage for the sides. Auriga tion, the action 
or art of driving a chariot. 
t||Auri*gO. ME, [L. , var. of aurugo.] Jaun- 
dice -1795. 

Aurlgrapliy (Jrl'grafi). [ad. med.L. auri - 
graph ia, f. auri- + Gr. -ypafla.] A writing or 
graving in gold (Diets.). 

Aurllave (g’ril^tv). 1874. [f. L.auris+lav-, 
lavare.' ] An instrument for cleansing thfe ear. 
Aurin (9 riii). 1869. [f. L. aurum + -IN. | 
Chtm . A red colouring matter produced by 
heating phenol with ceitain acids. 
Auriphrygiate (yrifrrdgii/t), ppl a. 1814. 
[ad. med.L. auriphrygiatus, f. auriphrygiutn .] 
Embroidered or fringed with gold. Southey. 
f Auripi ‘gmenL ME. [ad. L. auripigment- 
utn (also used).] Now Orpiment -1741. 
Auriscope (oTiski?up). 1853. L* tusris 
+ Gr. -anowosl} Med. An instrument for ex- 
amining the ear. Auri'scopy, the use of the a. 

Aurist (9*rist). 1678. [f. L. auris 4- -1ST.] 

Med. A specialist in regard to diseases of the ear. 

Aurited ($rai*t6d, $*rited), ppl cu [f. L. 
auri tvs (f. auris) 4- -ED. Furnished with ears 
or auricles; auriculate. 

Aurivorous (ori voras), a. 1783. [1 L. auri - 

+ -vorvs. ) Gold-devouring. 

Auro- (g io), comb. f. L. aurum , as in &.- 
ce’phaloua a., having a gold-coloured head; 
-chloride, a chloro-aurate ; -plumbi ibrotia a. , 
containing lead mixed with gold ; -tellu rite, 
Sylvanite. 

|| Aurochs (au*r/»ks, ^T/»ks). 1766. [a. Ger., 
obs. f. auerochse : — MHG. Ur-ochse , f. «r-OE. 
Ur, OTeut. + 4 rus the l/rus + G. ochs.] Histo- 
rically and properly, an extinct species of Wild 
Ox (Bos Urus Owen, B. primigenius Boj.) de- 
scribed by Caesar as Urus. Since this became 
extinct, the name has been erron. applied to 
the European Bison (Bos Bison Gesn., B. bona- 
sus Linn.), still extant in Lithuania. 

Aurora (gr5»*ra). 1483- [L- Occas. fn 

Fr. form aurort ?.] 1. The rising light of the 
morning; the dawn. a. personified. The (Ho- 
man) goddess of the dawn, rising with rosy 
fingers from the saffron-coloured bed of Titho- 
nus 1587. 3. fig. The early period; poet. 1 rise*, 

* dawn ', * mom ’ 1844. 4. A luminous atmo- 

spheric phenomenon, now ascribed to electricity, 
occurring near, or radiating from, the earth s 
northern or southern magnetic pole, and visi- 
ble from time to time by night over more or less 
of the earth's surface ; pop. called the Northern 
(or Southern) Lights, merry-dancers, streamers, 
etc. (Now the ordinary prose meaning of Au- 
rora, which is used generically, with Eng. pi. 
auroras , without any thought of 4 dawn \) x6ai. 
5. A rich orange colour, as of the sky at sunrise 
1791. 6. Name of a monkey (Chrysothrix sci- 

urea), a sea-anemone, and of various flowers 
1774* 

a. Zephyr with A. playing Milt. L'Alleg. 19. 4. Lit 
up by aurorae and long lingering twilights Lockvkr. 

Comb. etc.-. A. auatralls, borealis, aeptentrio- 
nails : the Southern and Northern Lights, the latter 
orig. described by Gassendi under the appellation of 
‘ northern dawn ' (see sense 4). A.-parrot, Psitta • 
cut Auroral -pole, one of the two points on the 
earth's surface which form the centres of the luminous 
circles of the aurora borealis and australis 1 -snake. 

Auroral (yr5»‘r&l), a. 155a. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the dawn, eastern ; fig. of 
the first period of anything, a. Like the dawn ; 
dawning, roseate, rosy 1827. 3. Of or pertain- 
ing to the aurora (borealis) i8a8. 4. Like the 

aurora in its coruscations 1871. 

s. The French a. 'biscuit de Rbeims ' Badham. 
s. The a. light of Tasso Carlyle. 4. A flashings of 
wit Palgravk. Hence Auro*rally adv. (senses i, 4). 
Aurorean^roA rfftn), a. 1819. [f. Aurora 
4- -kan.] Belonging to dawn, or like it in hue. 
At tender eye-dawn of a. love Keats. 

Anrous ($*ras), a. 186 a. [f. L. aurum + 
-ous. \ Of or containing gold; Chem. of com- 


pounds In which gold Is univalent, e.g. aurous 
iodide, AuL. 

Aurulent (§*ri#H&it), a. 1731. Tad. L. au* 
i rvlentus. f. aurum,] Gold-coloured. 

II Aurum ($ r£m). 1500. [L.] Gold. 

a. fulminans =» Fulminate of gold 1 a. moaal- 
com or muaivum, bisulphide of tin, known also 
a broMMS-fiewdert ta. potablle, ' drinkable gold 
gold held in a state of minute subdivision in some 
volatile oil, formerly taken as a cordial. 

Auscultate (j}*sk»luit),». 1881. [f. L .au- 

scultat-, auscultare, f. a us- — aur- in auris 4-}.] 
tram. To listen to; spec, in Med. to examine by 
auscultation, var. Auacu lt 
Auscultation ^bkvltA-Jan). 1634. [ad. L. 
auscultationem ; see prt-e.] 1. I he action of 
listening or hearkening, a. Med. The action of 
listening, with ear or stethoscope, in order to 
judge by sound the condition of lieart, lungs, 
or other organs 18^3. 

a The whole doctrine of a. as a means of diagnosis 
J. Forbes. Auscuitative a. of the nature of, or 
pertaining to, a. Auacu ltatory a. of or pertaining 
to listening, or {Med.) to a. 

Auscultator (5*sk*>lt/nw). 1831. [a. L. ; 
see prec.] x. Med. One who practises auscul- 
tation 1833. U a. Title formerly given in Ger- 
many to a young lawyer who has passed his 
first public examination, and is thereupon em- 
ployed by Government, but without salary or 
fixed appointment (Now rtferendar.) 

(j Auspex (§*spelo»). PI. auspices. 1598. [L., 
con tr. for avispex , f. avis 4- *spex, spectre, j Rom . 
Antiq. One who observed the flight of birds, to 
take omens thence; hence, a director, protector 
fAu-Bpicate, a. 1603. [ad. L. auspicatus, 
auspicare, -ari ; see prec.] Started with good 
auspices; fortunate -16x7. 

Auspicate (5*spik*it), v. 1603. [f. prec.} 
ti. trans. To give omen of, prognosticate, a. 
intr. To augur, predict 1848. 3. trans. To ini- 

tiate with an auspicious cei emony ; to give a for- 
tunate start to 1611. 4. To handsel, signalize 

(one's entranceupon) 1653. 5 .trans. and t intr 

To begin 1653. 

3. To a his Temporall affaires with Spirituall deuo- 
tion* Speed. 4. The., acts, by which (I his new Govern- 
menl] auspicated its entrance into function Burks. 
Hence ♦ A us pica* tion, the taking of auspices {rare). 

Auspice (g'spis), now usu. in pi. auspices 
(9*spis&z). 1533. fa. F. auspice , ad. L. auspi - 

cium ; ser AusPEX. J x. An observation of birds 
for omens ; a sign or token given by birds. 3. 
gen. Any divine or prophetic token; prognostic; 
esp. indication of a happy future 1660. 3. 

Prosperous lead ; patronage, favouring direc- 
tion ; esp in phr. Under the auspices of 1637. 

a A life which had opened under the fairest auspices 
Macaulay. ?. Under the auspices of religion and 
piety Burkk. Hence Auspi'Ct&l a. of or pertaining 
to auspices or augury; auspicious. 

Auspicious (9*pi*J^s), a. 1601. [f. L. au- 
spicium .] 1. Ominous, cst. of good omun, be- 

tokening success 1614. Of persons: Predicting 
good X703. si. Favounng, conducive to buccess 
1610. Of persons : Pi opitious, kind 1601. 3. 

Favoured by fortune, prosperous 1616 

1. A. planets Young, a. Calme Seas. a. gales Temp. 
v. L 314. 3. For five a. years 1804. Hence Auspi*- 
cious-ly adv., -ness. 

fAu -spicy. 1603. [ad. L. auspicium .] The 
drawing of omens from biids -1687. 

H Auster ($*stai). ME. [L.] The south wind ; 
hence, the south. 

Austere (9stl» a i ) 9 a. ME. [a. OF. austere , 
ad. L., a. Gr. aCarrjphs t f. aCetr to dry.] x. 
Sour or bitter and astringent; harsh to the taste 
x^z . 3. Harsh to the feelings generally; stern ; 

rigorous, judicially severe ME. ; grim in warfare 
ME, 3. Severe in self-discipline, strict, absti- 
nent ME. 4. Grave, sober 1667. 5. Severely 

simple; without any luxury 1597. 

z Sloes a. Cowpkr. a. They would be gentle, not 
a. Browning. 3. An a. life Pries tlsy. 4. Eve.. 
With sweet austeer composure thus repl/d Milt. P. L. 

ix. 97X 5. This a. repast Hookxr. Hence Au- 

ste re-ly adv., -ness. 

Austerity (osteTiti). ME. [a. OF. auste- 
rity ad. late L. austcritatem ; see Austere. J 

x. Harshness to the taste, astringent sourness 
1634. a. Harshness to the feelings; stern or 
severe treatment or demeanour ; judicial seve- 
rity ME. ; transf. rugged sternness (arch.) 1713, 
3. Severe self-discipline; abstinence, asceticism 
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2590; esp. in pi. ascetic practices 1664. 4. Se- 

vere simplicity; lack of luxury 187c 

a. Notwithstanding the a, of the Chav Bui urn. 3. 
1 o protest For aie, a,, and single life Midi. fl. 1. L go. 
The austerities of an anchorite 1851. 

Austin (f’stinj. ME. [Syncopated f. Aw- 
gustin, Augstin.} «Augustinian. var. tAu*- 
atlner. 

Austral (J'str&l), a. ME. [ad. L. australis , 
f Auster ; see -ALL] Belonging to the south, 
southern ; also, influenced by the south wind, 
warm and moist. 

A. magnetism is the imaginary magnetic matter 
which prevails in the southern regions of the Earth 
M axwkll A ustrat signs 1 the six signs of the zodiac 
from Libra to Pisces. 

Australasian (§str&lA‘J<&n). 1766. [f. Au- 1 

stralasia , ad. F. A Ultra lasts l (. L. Australis + 
Asia) ; orig. a name for one of 3 divisions of the 
Terra Australis (De Brosses) : now* Australia 
and its adjoining islands.] adj. Of or belong- 
ing to Australasia, sb. A native or coloiflst of 
Australasia. 

Australene( 5 *str&lfn). 1863. [f. L. austra- 
lis + -ENtt.] Chem. The chief constituent of 
English turpentine-oils, prepared from the tur- 
pentine of Pinus australis ; also called austra- 
ter dent hen e. 

Australian (pstnFWi&n). 1693. [ad. F. ou- 
st ralien, f, L. australis , in Terra Australis , 
now Australia. 1 sb. ti. A native of the Terra 
A ustralis, including Australasia, Polynesia, and 
4 Mngellanica a. A native o£ later, also, a 
colonist or resident in, the island-continent of 
Australia, adj. Of or belonging to Australia 
1814, I Ience Austra’lloid a. , also Au’straloid, 
of the ethnological type of the aborigines of A. 
i-Au-stria.il, a. rare. [f. L. Austr- t Auster. 
(To be distinguished from Austrian , of Austria 
* Ger. Oesterrcich.) ] Southern. Quarles. 
var. tAu'atrine. 

Austringer ( o-strindgaj). Also astr-, ostr-. 
i486. [ Corrupt f. ostregicr, a. OF. ostruchier : — 
late L. +austur< ariu\,\. autturcus , the goshawk. 
For intrusive n cf. messenger, etc.J A keeper 
of goshawks. See also Ostrkger. 

Austromancy (9 'strain amsi). 1656. [f. L. 
Auster + Gr. puiortta.') Divination from obser- 
vation of the winds. 

-f Autae -sthesy . 164a. [f. Gr. avr(o- + cuodrj- 
ais. | Self-consciousness -1652. 

Autantitypy (ptinti-tTpi). [f. Gr. abr(o + 
Antitypy.J Ultimate incompressibility in 
body. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Autarch (§*taik). 1865. [ad. Gr. abrapxos , 
f. o 6r(o- + dpx^s*] *“Autocrat. 

Autarchy 1 (9 1691. [ad. Gr. tdrrap- 
X'i a; see piec.J x. Absolute sovereignty, de- 
spotism 1692. a. Self-government 1691. 

Autarchy 2 (p*iiuki). (Better -arky, or 
•arcle.) 1643. fad. Gr. eu/rtS/Mccta, f. avr(o + 
dpui civ. ] Self-sufhcienc> . 

-f Autexousy. rare. [ad. Gr. avrtiovaia,] 
Free-will. Hence tAutexou'eioua a. exercis- 
ing free-will. Cudworth. 

Authentic (§)>e*ntik). ME. [a. OF. auten - 
tique , ad. L., a. Gr. abOcm/cds, i. avdtvTta, and 
avBivrjfi 4 one who does a thing himself’.] A. 
adj. ti# Of authority, authoritative ; entitled to 
otiedience or respect -1849. t». Legally valid 

~ T 7*3- Of persons : Legally or duly qualified 
-1610. 3. Entitled to belief, as being in ac- 

cordance with, or as stating fact; reliable, trust- 
worthy, of established credit. (The prevailing 
sense; often opp. to, occas. identified with, 
genuine. See sense 6.) ME. f4. Original, 
first-hand ; opp. to copied -1833. 5. Real, 

actual, genuine (Opp. to pretended.) (arch.) 
1490. 0. Really proceeding from Its reputed 

source or author ; genuine. (Opp. to counter- 
feit, forged, etc Cf. note, sense 3.) 1790. I7. 
Own, proper -1649. 8. Mus. a. Of eccl. modes : 
Having their sounds comprised within an octave 
from the final ; also of a^ melody : composed in 
an authentic mode 173a b. Of a cadence: 
Having the tonic ehonl Immediately preceded 
by the dominant 1873. Opp. to Plagal. 

*. The bihle, Which* is a books antentyke and 
credible ME An a. writer X710. a. Under auten* 
ticke scales 1466 3. If some stanch Hound, with bis 
aathentick Voice Avow the recent Trail Somerville. 


Some of the authentickest annalists Howell 4. Joves 1 
s. fire Milt. P.L . iv. 7x0. 5. A faint a. twilight Car- 

lyle. 7. [For justice! to put her own a. sword into 
the hands of sn unjust . .man Milt. var. Anthe*n- 
tlcal a. Hence Authentically adv. tAuthom- 
tlcly adv 

B. sb. ti. An authoritative document 1602 ; 
an original document -16*5. a* The Autken- 
tics : a collection of the New Constitutions of 
J ustinian (translated authentically from the Gr.) 
1614. t3. An authority [rare) 1713. +4. Mus. 
— Authentic mode (see A. 8) ; var. tAu*thent. 
1609. 

Authenticate (§)>entik*it), v. 1653. [f. 

med.L. authenticate, authenticare, f. authenti- 
cus.] 1. irons , and rejl. To invest with autho- 
rity 1733; to give legal validity to; establish the 
validity of 1653. a. To establish the title to 
credibility of a statement, or of a reputed fact 
1654. 3. To establish the genuineness of 1852. 

s. They want antiquity to a. their ceremonies North. 
a. To a. a hypothesis 1664, a conclusion 1856. Hence 
Authe-nticator. 

Authentication (SJiemtikA-Jan). 1788. [f. 
prec.] The action of authenticating; the con- 
dition of being authenticated. 

The use of seals for the a. of contracts C. Addison. 

Authenticity (9J>Snti*sIti). 1657. [f. Au- 
thentic.] The quality of being authentic, 1. 
as being authoritative or duly authorized. a. 
as being true in substance 1762. 3. as being 

genuine; genuineness 1760. 4. as being real, 

actual; reality 1851. 

3. With regard to the a. of these fragments of our 
Highland poetry Hume. vara. tAuthe*nticalneBs, 
tAuthe*nticness (senses r, a, 3). 

i] Some writers, esp. on the Christian evidences, 
confine authenticity to sense a, and use genuineness 
in sense > 

Author (§l> 3 i). ME. [a. AF. out our, OF. 
autor , later auteur, ad. L. aucior , f. augers. 
The sp. auth- appeared in Eng. c 1550 as a 
scribal variant of aut- (cf. rhetor, retkour). ] 1. 

gen. The person who originates or gives exis- 
tence to anything : a. An inventor, constructor, 
or founder. Now obs. of things material; exc. 
as in b. ME. b. [of all, etc.) The Creator ME. 
c. He who gives rise to an action, event, cir- 
cumstance, or state of things ME. td. The 
prom pter or instigator -1 656. a. spec . One who 
begets ; a father, an ancestor. (Still used in 
Author of his being ; cf. 1 c.) ME. 3. esp. and 
absol. One who sets forth written statements; 
the writer or composer of a treatise or book. 
(Now. usu. includes authoress.) ME. ellipt. An 
author’s writings 1601. 4. An authority, an in- 

formant. (Usu. with poss. pron . 4 my author ’.) 
t Obs. ME. 5. attrib. 1711. 

x. CL One Robert Creuequer, the authour of the 
Castle 1576. b. A and maker of all thynges Fisher. 
C. The.. A. of their variance Ant. 4 Cl. 11. vL *38. 
a Old Walter Plumer (his reputed a.) Lamb. 3. No 
a. ever spar’d a brother Gay. 1 will read pouticke 
Authours Twel. N. n. v. 175. 4. I wold se a better a 
therof than such an beretyque as Luther More. 
Hence fAtrthor v. to originate, cause; to declare, 
say. Antho'rial, auto* a. pertaining to an a of 
books. Autho-rially adv. Authoring vbl. sb. 
book-writing. 1 Fielding.) Au'thorish a. (rare). 
Au'thorism. the position or character of a writer of 
books. Au'tnorllng, a petty a. Atrthorly a. 

Authoress (o-j>Sr6s). 1478. [f. Author + 
-ess Not in Fr.] A female author : a. an 
originator, causer; b. a leader; c. a mother; d. 
esp. a female literary composer. (Now used 
only when sex is emphasized; see Author 3.) 

I Authoritarian (Qjy-rite® riAn), a. 1879. [f. 
Authority +-arian; cf. trinitarian, J Fa- 
vourable to the principle of authority. As sb. 
One who supports this principle 1883. 
Authoritative (9)v*riui:tiv), cl 1605. [f. 
as prec.] x . Of authority, exercising or assum- 
ing power; imperative, dictatorial, a. Possess- 
ing authority; entitled to obedience or accept- 
ance 1653. 3. Proceeding from a competent 

authority 1809. 

x. He was diligent end in acting a. North, a An 
a. canon of faith J. Taylor. 3. An a. declaration of 
pardon 1853 HenceAnthoTita tive-ly -net*. 

Authority (9h/rrfti, §-). ME. [a. F. 
autoriti, ad. L, auctoriiatem , f. aucior . The 
Fr. was spelt authoritiln 16th c. ] x. Power or 
right to enforce obedience ; moral or legal su- 
premacy; the right to command, or give an ul- 
timatedecision. a. Derived or delegated power; 


authorization ME, 3. Those in authority. 
(Formerly in sing. » Government ; now usu. 
abst. in sing, ooncr. in pi.) x6n 4. Power 
to influence the conduct and actions of others; 
personal or practical influence ME. 5. Power 
over the opinions of others; authoritative opin- 
ion ; intellectual influence ME. 6, Tide to 
be believed; authoritative statement; weight of 
testimony. Occas. : Authorship, testimony. ME. 
7. The quotation or book acknowledged, or al- 
leged, to settle a question or give conclusive 
testi mony ME. 8. a. The author of an accepted 
statement, b. An expert in any question. 1665, 
1. Frond man, Brest in a little brief e authority 
Meat, for M. n. iL xi8» In authority : in a position 
of power, a By what auctorite dost thou these things, 
and who gaue the this auctorite Goverdale M ark xL 
28. 3. A. has thought fitt . . to prosecute the offenders 
Luttrbll The Mozambique authorities Livingstone. 

t With your Lordship’s Interest and A. in England 
ddkon. g. The auctority of the ancients Caxtom. 
6. On the a. of the evening papers (mod . ). 7. By turn- 
ing o’er authorities Shake. 6. Historians 111 a season 
of faction are not the best authorities Prescott. A 
great utilitarian a. Blackie. 

Authorization (9 Jidraiz^-Jan). i6ro. [f. 
Authorize.] The conferment of legality; for- 
mal warrant or sanction. 

A does away the fraud t what is authorized is legal- 
ized Bkntham. 

Authorize (6 )>6raiz), v. ME. [a. F. au- 
toriser , ad. med.L. auctorisare. See Author 
I n 16th c. aucto'riseT\ L ti. To set upor ac- 
knowledge as authoritative -1620. ta. T o give 
legal force to -1692. 3. To give formal appro- 

val to; to sanction, countenance M E. ; to justify 
1603. +4. To vouch for -1646. 

3. The gentlest . . of philosophers . . authorised the 
persecution of Christianity Mill If Human Strength 
might a. ■ Boast Cowley. 4. A womans story, at s 
Winters fire. Authoris’d by her Gran dam Shake. 

XL x. To endow with authority ; to commis- 
sion 1494. a. t rtjl. To found one’s authority 
upon 1581. 3 . To give legal or formal warrant 

to (a person) to do ; to empower, permit authori- 
tatively 1571. 4. Of things : To give satis- 

factory ground to 1794. 

1. Did manyfestly auctoiyse his sonne Udall 3 
We., by warrant herof author its you to procede Ln. 
Buxleigh. 4. Past experience authorises us to infer . . 
Mill Hence Author! sable*, fhaving the faculty 
of authorizing 1 capable of being authorized. An** 
tboxixer, one who authorizes. 

Authorized ($-)>6r3izd), ppl. a. ME. [f. 
prec.] 1, Possessedof authority; thoroughly 
established; highly esteemed. a. Placed in 
(obs.) or endowed with authority 1483. 3. Le- 

gally or duly sanctioned or appointed 1480. 

s. Received and a. opinions Coleridge. 3. Author* 
teed Version of the Bible : a popular appellation of 
the version of 161 x, which has never claimed to be 
4 authorized \ 

Authorleas a. 1713. [C Author 

sb.) x. Anonymous, s. Without originator; 
uncreated 1863. 3. Void of authors 1879. 

Authorship ($*J»jJip). 1710. [f as prec. + 
-ship.] 1, Occupation or career as a writer of 
books, a. The dignity of an author 278a. 3 . 

Literary origin or origination 1825. 4 ,gen. 

Origination of an action, state of affairs, etc. 1884 
1. The trade of a. Coleridge. 4. The a. of the riots 
at Aitton Park 1884. 

H Auto (auto). 1737. [Sp. andPg. j — L. actus.) 
x. A play 1779. a. «■ Auto-da-f6 1737. 

Auto (§*t o)j short for Automobilb sb, 9 
after Fr. 1899. 

I Auto- (5 to), repr. Gr. abro- ‘self, one’s own. 
by oneself, independently \ comb. f. a Ms sell 
In Eng., to a certain extent, a living element, 
prefixable esp. to scientific terms denoting action 
or operation, and occas. to others, in combs 
which are virtually nonce-words. 

auto-ca-rpoua [Gr. tea pn 69] a ., Bot. • (a fruit) 
consisting of pericarp alone having no adnate 
parts ’ (Gray); var. -ca*rpian; -ce*phaloua (Gr. 
uttpaKi)] a., lit. having a head or chief ot its 
own; independent or archiepiscopal or patri- 
archal jurisdiction; -clave [L. claims nail or 
clavis key ], a French stew-pan with a steam- 
tight lid; -dida-ct [Gr. -bidatcros), one who is 
self-taught ; -dyna*mlc [ Gr. -flrira/ior ]*. , Physics, 
operating by its own power, as the Autodyna- 
mic elevator, a machine for raising weights, 
worked by a falling column of water; -ftictura, 

3 (fir, km, forth). 
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self-making; -gamy [Or. -yapla, Bot. self-ferti- 
lization ; -ga*mlc a., characterised by, or fit for, 
autogamy; -genous [Gr. -74 Hft], self-produced, 
independent; spec, a. in Phys. of parts of the 
skeleton developed from independent sources of 
ossification; b. in Path, of the essential elements 
of morbid tissues; Cy of a prooess of soldering, 
by melting and so 'joining the ends of metal; 
vars. -ge'neal, -ge’nic ; -geny, -gony, a mode of 
spontaneous generation, opp. to plasmogcny ; 
-latry [Gr. Korpela], self-worship; -logy, scien- 
tific study of oneself; -math [Gr. rare, 

an autodidact ; -metry [Gr. -/icrpfa], self- 
measurement, self-estimation; measurement of 
the parts of a figure in terms of its entire height ; 
•metric a,\ -molite [f. Gr. /m>A<<V], Min. a 
variety of Gahnite; -mo'rphlc [Gr. -pop^or] 
a., characterized by automorphism; -mo’rphi- 
cally adv . ; ■mo'rphitm, the ascription of one’s 
own characteristics to another; -noeiic (Gr. 
yorjTiKut ] a., self-perceiving; -nym[Gr. ovvpia =* 
ovofxa\ a book published under the author’s 
real name; -pa*thic[Gr. rra9uc6i] a ., of or per- 
taining to disease inherent in a living being 
itself; -phagous Gr. -4*1709, f. <pay*iv]a ., self- 
devouring; -phagy, sustenance of life by absorp- 
tion of the tissues of the body; -phoby [Gr. 

|, rare, fear of referring to oneself ; -phony 
[Gr. -<p<ovia‘], Med. observation of the reson- 
ance of the practitioner's own voice in ausculta- 
tion ; -phonic a .; -ophthalmoscope (Gr. 6<p- 
$a\f.Los + anoirbf), ■= Autoscope ; -plasty [Gr. 
-vAa^Tos], Surg. repair of wounds, etc., by 
means of tissue taken from other parts of the 
same body; -pla*atic a.; -psorin [Gr ipdipnj f 
Mi d. a patient’s own virus administered homoeo- 
pathically in cases of itch, smallpox, etc.; 
•sche'diasm [ad. Gr. avroax*8iaapui], some- 
thing extemporized or done off-hand; -schedi- 
a’stic, -al a. ; -sche'diaxe v. ; -scope ( Gr. -om>- 
w6v I, an instrument for the self-examination of 
the eye ; -scopy , the use of the autoscope ; -sty *lic 
[Gr. a ruAos] a. , Phys . of skulls having the mandi- 
bular arch suspended by its own proper pier, 
the quadrate ; -suggestion » SELF-SUGGESTION 
1890; -tomic [Gr. -ro/ids] a., self-intersecting. 

b. Used in names of self-acting mechanisms, 
as a.-coherer 1885. c. Short for AUTOMOBILE 
in autobus, -car 1895. 

Autobiographer (o:m,b»ip-gT&foj). 1829. 
[See Auto-.] One who writes the story of his 
own life. 

Autobiographic (5:t0|bai ,£grae*fik), a. 1850. 
[See Auto-.] i. Of the nature of autobiogra- 
phy. a. Of the character of an autobiographer 
1864. Hence Antobiogra-phical a . (1829) 
belonging to autobiography ; also Autobio- 
graphic Z, a. Au tobiogra phically adv . 
Autobiography ({ptojbM,? grAfi, -bi,*rg-). 
1809. [f. Auto- + Biography.] The writing 
of one’s own history ; the story of one’s life 
written by himself. 

What would we give for such an A. of Shakspeare 
Carlyle. 

Autochthon ('Jtp'kJj^n, -don). PI. auto- 
chthons, or L. autochthones ( (}ip kjtfn/z). 1646. 
[a. Gr. aMxOw, {. avro - + x 9 ^ v land.] z. One 
sprang from the soil he inhabits ; a 1 son of the 
•oil '. a. Hence in pi . : The earliest known 
dwellers in any country ; aboiigines 1741. g- 
Original inhabitants or products 1837. 

*• wai therefore never any A... but Adam 

Brown* Hence Autochthonal, Auto- 
cntno*nic, Anto'chthonous (180 s \ adjs . native to 
the soil, aboriginal j in Path, remaining confined in 
P art ,n which it first arose, as a thrombus. Auto*- 
cntnonlsm, birth from the soil of a country, or 
aboriginal occupation of it. 

Autochthony (gqrkjtfni). 1846. [f. as 
prec.] Autochthonous condition. 

Autocracy (Jt^krisi). 1655. Lad.Gr.aW 
up&Ttia : see Autocrat. Cf. F, autocratic .] 
ti. Self-sustained power -1755. Of states : = 
Autonomy, 9. Absolute government 1855. 
Also transf. 3, Med. The controlling influence 
•f the vital principle on disease 1864. 

a The religious a. of the Pope Miliian. The a. of 
philosophic bodies i860. 

Autocrat ({tdTcraet). 1803. [a. F. auto - 
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crate , ad, Gr, abrotcparfji , f. o6ro- + «pdrot.] 
A monarch of uncontrolled authority ; an abso- 
lute, irresponsible governor. (Autocrat of all 
the Russia s, a title of the Czar.) 

The Russian noble is.. a serf to his a., and an a. to 
his serf H. Spencer. Hence Autocra*tic, -al, a. 
despotic, absolute. Autocra'tically adv. Au'to 
cratshi p. 

Autocrator (§t/rkrfitpi). ? Obs. 1789. [a. 
Gr. J — Autocrat, f AutocratoTic, -al a . 

Autocratrix (5t*rkrAtriks). 176a. [Latin- 
ized fern, of prec. J A female autocrat ; the title 
of empresses of Russia, first assumed by Cath- 
erine II. 

|| Auto-da-fe, -de-f6 (au-tydA,!?", dS,fr"). 
PI. autoe-da-f£; impron. auto-da-f£s. 1723. 
[Pg. da of the, Sp. de of ;* judicial sentence or 
act of (the) faith. Cf. Act j£.] z. A judicial 
* act ’ or sentence of the Inquisition. a. The 
execution of the sentence ; esp . the public burn- 
ing of a heretic 1727. 

Autogiro (^tydgais're). 1925. Also -gyro, 
(f. Auto- b + It., Sp. giro Gyre.) Trade- 
name of a type of flying machine that can de- 
scend vertically by means of a windmill revolv- 
ing freely on its own shaft. 

Autograph (9 *t<fgraf). 1640. [ttd.L. auto- 
grapkum , Gr, avrbypatpov, adj. neut. (used 
subst.), f. attro- + -7 pa<pos.'\ X, That which is 
written in one's own handwriting; one's own 
manuscript. abstr. One's own handwriting 
1858. a. A person’s own signature. Hence 
attrib. 1791. 3. A copy produced by autogra- 

phy 1868. adj. Written in the author’s own 
handwriting 183a; var. fAuto’graphal a, 

Au*tograph, v. 1818. [f. prec.sb.] i.a. 
To write with one’s own hand. b. To repro- 
duce by autography, a. To write one’s auto- 
graph on or in 1837. 

Autographic, -al (ptegne'fik, -41), a. 1868. 
[f. Autograph ; see -ic, -al.J Of or pertain- 
ing to autography ; of the nature of an auto- 
graph; written in the author’s own handwriting. 
Hence Autogra'phically adv. in autograph, by 
means of autography. 

Autography (pty-grift). 1644. [f. Auto- 
graph.] 1. The action of writing with one’s 
own hand; the author’s own handwriting. 9. 
Reproduction of the form of anything by an 
impression of the thing itself; nature printing; 
esp . a process in lithography by which a writing 
or drawing is transferred from paper to stone 
1864. ts. - Autobiography 1661. 4. Auto- 

graphs collectively 1788. 

1. Every expert would here detect tbe a. of the son 
of Jesse Spurgeon. 

•f-Autokinesy. [ad. Gr. avroKivtjoia .] Spon- 
taneous motion. Cudworth. Hence tAuto- 
kine Heal a . 

fAu'toma. 162c. Erron. sing, of automata 
(see Automaton) -1669. 
t Automate. 1649. [a. Fr.,ad. automaton , 
-um.] sb. - Automaton -1751. adj. - Au- 
tomatic 1818. var. tAuto'matary a. 
Automatic, -al (ptJmae-tik, -al), a. 1586. 
[f. Gr. aunJ/iorof ; see Automaton, and -ic, 
-al.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, an au- 
tomaton. 1. lit. Self-acting, having the power 
of motion or action within itself 181 a. 2. Going 
by itself ; esp. of machinery and Its movements, 
which produce results otherwise done by hand, 
or which simulate human or animal action 1802. 
3. Of animal actions : Not accompanied by voli- 
tion or consciousness, mechanical 1748. 4, 

Not characterized by active intelligence 1843. 
5. Relating to automatons i860. 

x. In tbe universe, nothing can be said to be a. Sir H. 
Davy. b. A Sewing Machine with a. tension {mod.). 
3. The winking of the eyes is essentially a. Bain. 4. 
Mechanical and a. acts of devotion M ii.man. Hence 
Automa'tically adv. Auto mati’eity, a. con. 
dition or nature. 

Automatism (JtfrmAtiz'm). 1838. [f. Auto- 
maton.] i. The quality of being automatic, 
or of acting mechanically only ; involuntary ac- 
tion. Hence, the doctrine attributing this quality 
to animals, a. Mechanical, unthinking routine 
1882. 8. The faculty of independently originat- 
ing action or motion. (From the orig. sense of 
automaton.) 1876. Hence Auto'matist,one who 
holds the doctrine of a. (sense 1). 
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Auto’mathse, v. rare. X837. [a. Fr. auto* 
matiscr ; see next.] To reduce to an automaton. 
Automaton PI. -ata, -atona. 

x6xx. [a. Gr. avro poor ov, adj. neut., adopted in 
L. as automaton , -atum. See also Automa,] 

1. lit. Something which has the power of spon- 

taneous motion or self-movement 1625. Thus 
applied to : a. A living being viewed materially 
1645. a. A piece of mechanism having its mo- 
tive power so concealed that it appears to move 
spontaneously ; now usu. applied to figures 
which simulate the actions of living beings, as 
clock-work mice, etc. i6ix. 4. A living being 
whose actions are purely involuntary or me- 
chanical 1678. 5. A human being acting me- 

chanically in a monotonous routine 1796. 

1. [It] doth move alone, A true a Bkaum. & Fl. a 
These living Automata, Human bodies Boyle 3. An- 
other a. strikes the quarters Evelyn. 5. [Slaves], .a 
set of scarcely animated automatons 1796. 

Automatons (pty-mitas), a. 1646. [t. Gr. 
airufiarot (see prec.) + -ous.J 1. Acting spon- 
taneously; having power of 6elf motion 1769, 

2. Of the nature of an automaton 1646. 

1. 1 am not a. t 1 need to be wound up 1808. 

Automobile ($t0mdtt'bil, -mdfcf'l). Chiefly 
t/.S. 1886. [a. F.] A. adj. Self-propelling. 

B. sb. A motor vehicle. Also as vb. 
Autonomic, -al ($t*npTnik, 411 ), a. 1659. 
[f. AUTONOMY + -TC, -ICAL.] Self-governing. 

Reason is thus ever autonomic; carrying its own law 
within itself 1854. Hence Autono*mically adv. 
Autonomist (§tp*n6mist). 1865. [f. as prec. 
+ - 1ST. J An advocate of autonomy. Also attrib. 
Autonomize (fty n5maiz), v. 1878. [f. as 
prec. + -1ZE.] To make autoaomous. 
Autonomous (gifndmas), a. 1800. [f. Gr. 

avroro/iui ( f. avro- + rofioi) + -OUS.] I. Of or 
pertaining to an autonomy. a. Possessed of 
autonomy; self-governing. In Metaph.: see 
Autonomy i c. 1804. 8- Biol- Conform- 

ing to its own laws only. b. Independent, t.e. 
not a mere form or state ol some other organ- 
ism. 1861. 

s. Ifthe [Irish] nation was to become a. 1804. 3. The 
vie w that they [lichens] are a. organisms T. Dvkr. 

Autonomy (Stfmonn). 1623. [nd.Gr.avro- 
i'o/ua; see prec. | 1. Of a state, institution, etc.: 

The right of self-government, occ. specialized as 
political, local, or administrative, b. Personal 
freedom 1803. c. Metaph. Freedom (of the will) ; 
the Kantian doctrine of the self-determination 
of the will, apart from any obiect willed ; opp 
to heteronomy 1817. a. Biol. Autonomous con- 
dition (see Autonomous 3) 1871. 8- A self- 

governing community 184a 
3. AH those autonomies wherewith tbe world was 
filled . . one after another, stoop and disappear 1640. 

Autopsy (J tppsi, -p'psi). 1651. [ad. mod. 
I., autopsia (also used), n. Gr., f. adroirrot ; cf 
K. autopsie.') 1. Seeing with one’s own eyes; 
personal observation. 2. Lissection of a dead 
body, so os fn ascertain by actual inspection 
esp. the cause or seat of disease ; post-mortem 
examination 1678. Also/#. 

z. The defect of a. mEy be compensated by sufficient 
testimony of a multitude De Quincky. a fig. This 
a. of a fine lady's poem Miss Braddon. 

Autoptic, -ai (jjty’ptik, - 41 ), a. 1651. [ad. 
G T.tivTowritc6s; see prec. and -ic, -AL 1 .] Of, 
or of the nature of, an eyewitness ; based on 
personal observation. Hence Anto*ptically 
adv. Antcretpclty, a. quality or nature. 
Autor, 4al» -ity, etc., obs. ff. Author, etc. 
Autotheism iz’m). 158a. [f. Gr.avro- 
9*09 (f. airro- 4- 9*6 9) + -ism.] x • The doctrine 

of God’s self-subsistence, esf. that of the Second 
Person of the Trinity, a. Self-deification 16x9 
1. Calvin's ft. signifies .. That God the Son is not 
Deus de Deo, God from God Blount, So Auto- 
tbe’lst (in both senses). 

Autotype (§'bft»ip). 1853. [?• Auto- 4- ru- 
iros, after prototype , etc.] x. A * type * or true 
impress of the thing itself ; a reproduction in 
facsimile. a. A process of permanent photo- 
graphic printing, which reproduces works of art 
in monochrome ; a facsimile produced by it. 
Also attrib. or as adj. 1869. 

1. The outward and visible ft., of tbe spirit which 
animates it (the utterance] Kingsley Hence Au'to. 
type v. to reproduce by a. process. 
Autotypography (J.to.tlppgrifi). [f. Au- 
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AUTUMN 

TO- + Typography.] A process by which 
drawings made on gelatine are transferred to 
soft metallic plates, which may be used for 
printing. 

Autumn (§'t£m). ME. [a. OF. autompne 
(mod. automne), ad. L. autumnus, of doubtful 
etym. ) i. The third season of the year, or that 
between summer and winter, reckoned astro- 
nomically from the descending equinox to the 
winter solstice; i. e. in the northern hemisphere, 
from September ai to December ai. Pop., it 
comprises in Great Britain, August, September, 
and October; in North America, September, 
October, and November; in the southern hemi- 
sphere it corresponds in time to the northern 
spring, poet. The fruits of autumn, harvest 
1667. a. Jig. A season of maturity, or of inci- 
pient decay 1694. 

1. Though she chide as loud As thunder { when the 
clouds in Autumne cracke Tam. Shr. 1. iu 96. On 
(Tbir Table's] ample square.. All A. pil'd Milt. /*. L. 
v. 394. a. The of a form once fine Langhorne. 

Comb.\ A.-bella, Gentian* Pneumonanthe ; -fly, 
Conops Calcitrant Linn. 

Autumn (§*t#m), v. 1771. [ad. L. autum- 
nare. ] To bring or come to maturity. 
Autumnal (§tp*mnal\ a. 1574. [ad. I.. 
autumn tills, f. autumnus Autumn.] x. Of, 
belonging or peculiar to, autumn 1636. a. Ma- 
turing or blooming In autumn 1574. 3 - Jig- 

Past the prime (of life) 1656. 

1. Autumnal Equinox', the time when the sun 
crosses the equator as it proceeds southward. A. 
point : the point at which the celestial equator is inter- 
sected by the ecliptic as the sun proceeds southward ; 
the first point in Libra. A . signs ; L ibm , Scorpio, and 
Sagittarius, A. star : Sirius. Thick as A. Leaves 
Milt. P. L. l 30a. 3. Melissa . . verged on the a. 

Dilkpns. So tAutirmnian. Hence Autu'm- 
nally adv. 

Autumnity ($fzrmnTtr). ? Obs. 1599. [ad. 
I„ autumnitatcm . } Autumn quality or condi- 
tions. Au'tumnize v. to make autumn.il (in 
appearance; ( rare ). 

Autunite ( 5 'MmMt). 1868 [f. Autun in 

France + -1 IR. ] Min. A hydrous phosphate of 
lime and uranium, of citron or sulphur-yellow 
colour; also called lime-uranite. 

Au’turgy. Also-ergy. 1651. [ad.Gr.au- 
rovpy/a.] Self-action; working with one’s own 
hand. 

H Auxesis (§icsTsis\ 1577 [L.. *- fir., 

aufduuF .1 Jkhet. Amplification; hyperbole. 

Hy this figure, the orator doth make .of thistles, 
mighty oaks Pkacham. Hence Auxe*tic, t-al a. 
amplifying. Auxe*tically adv . 

Auxillar (§gzi Ii&ji. arch. 1583. [ad. L. 
auxiltari \. ] adj. Auxiliary, helpful (to), sb. 
An Auxiliary; something which helps 1670. 

adj. A to divine [purposes] Wososw. 

Auxiliary (§gzili 4 ri\ 160* [ad L. auxi- 
liarius, f. auxiltum.) A. ad/. Const, to. 1. 
Helpful, assistant, giving support or succour 
1603. b. in Grammar : see M. 3. Formeily ap- 
plied to any subordinate or formative elements 
of language, e.g. prefixes prepositions. 1677. 
a. Subsidiary to the ordinary 1687. 

1. Calling upon the a. name of Jesus 1686. A. co- 
horts Mkhivalk. a. A Seamen, are such as have 
another Trade besides, wherewith to maintain them- 
selves, when they are not employed at sea Parry. 
Auxiliary scales in Mus . : the six keys or scales, con- 
sisting of any key major, with its relative minor, and 
the relative keys of each Webster. 

B. sb. A helper, assistant, confederate, ally ; 
also, that which is a source 01 means of help 
1656. 9. Mil. jusu. in pi.) Foreign or allied 

troops in the service of a nation at war 1601 
3. Gram. A verb used to form the tenses, moods, 
voices, etc. of other verbs 176a. 4* Math. A 

quantity introduced to simplify or facilitate 
some operation, as in equations, etc. 

1. He Rains and Winds for Auxiliaries brought 
Cowley. a The third [sort of soldiers) are Auxili- 
aries, which serue for pay 1601. 3. After the verb to 
be, the next in importance among the auxiliaries is the 
verb to have 1835. var. tAnxi'Tiatory a. and sb. 

•f AuxMlate, v. 1656. [f. L. auxiliat -, auxi 

Hart; set* above.] To help. 

Av«« From the Norman Conquest to c 1695, 
the letter u had the phonetic value of both u 
and v, and v was merely the initial shape of a. 
Hence Av- was commonly written for Av». 
Such words are here entered under Av-. 
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Ava, ava' Sc. 1768. [Worn- 

down f. of all. ] Of all; at all. 

II Ava ( 5 -V&), sb. 1831. Native name in the 
Sandwich Islands of a species of Cordyline 
yielding an intoxicating liquor; the liquor itself, 
and gen. any intoxicant spirit. 

Avadavat Corrupt f. Amadavat. [Itself 
a corruption of Ahmadabad. YuL*.] 

Avail (Avji'l), v. ME. [App.f. Vail v. (ad. 
F. vaille , 1 >aloir\ — L. valere) taken ns an 
aphetic form.] 1. intr. To h ive efficacy for the 
accomplishment of a purpose; to be of use, af- 
ford help. 9. To be ol value, or advantage MK. 

3. trans. (at first with da/.) To be of use or ad- 

vantage to; to profit; to help ME. 4. esp. To 
avail oneself of (in Shaks., cllipt., To avail of ) : 
a. to profit by 1603. b. to use 1768. 5. causal. 

To give (a person) the advantage of ; hence, 
ellipt. to inform, assure if. (Only in U.S.) 1785. 
t6. intr. To do well, profit -1563. t7- trans. 

To be equivalent to -1598. 

z. This labor too no great purpose avaylefh 1^83. 
s. Whilst counsel auaylcd *583. 3. What avails it me 

to oppose them Kicharusom. 4. a. I.. availed myself 
of my position to (etc.] Ivniiai l. 5. To a. govern- 
ment ofinformation T. Jffkk son. Hence Avai'ler. 
Avai’lment, the fact of being beneficially effective. 
Avail fAv£i*l),jA M E. [ f. prt c.vb.] I. Bene- 
ficial effect; advantage. ar<h. or Obs. cxc. as in 
quots. a. Assistance, aid. Obs. exc. as in quots. 
i-tSO 3. Value, estimation Obs.orarch. 1513. 

4. concr (chiefly pi.) Profits or proceeds ; re- 
munemtion or perquisites. Cf. Vails. (Still 
common in U.S.) 1449. 

z. Taking a. of the cover 1871. t To have at avail : 
i. e. at an advantage. a. Of a . : of advantage in ac- 
complishing a purpose, effectual. Of ne a., without 
a . : ineffectual. Of little a . : to little purpose.. 3. The 
Marc-Haunt .Doth ioy for gaine of his auailes 1568. 
Hence tAvai'lful a. of much a. (A desirable word.) 
Availability ( ft' ?»labi-lTiiV 1803. [f next.] 
1. Available quality. b. sp.c. in U.S. That 
qualification in a candidate which makes his 
success probab 1 ** apart from substa tial merit 
1848. 9 . concr. That which is available 1867. 

z. b. He was . nominated for his a., — that is, because 
be had no history Lowell. 

Available ckvri Ub l),tf. 14s 1 - [f. Avail 
v. +- -able. 1 1. ( apable of producing a desired 
result {arch, or Obs.) 150a. b. Law. Valid 1451. 
a. Of advantage {to, unto) {arch.) 1474. 8- Ca- 

pable of being turned to account; hence % at one’s 
disposal, within one’s reach 1897. 

1. And all charges by him lawfully made, .shall be 
cood and a. in law Blackbtone. 3. Lenders . . wish . . 
to have their assets as a. as they can Rogers. Hence 
Aval lablenesa. tefbcacyi = Availability z, 1 b. 
Avai lably adv. 

|| Aval. 1880. [F., f. dval\ see A vale v.l 
An endorsement {lit. a writing * at the bottom ’) 
on a bill, etc., guaranteeing payment of It. 
Avalanche (se-vilanf, sevAla-nJ). 1789. [a. 
F.. dial. f. avalance * descent’; see Aval.e i/.] 
x. A large mass of snow, mixed with earth and 
ice. loosened and descending swiftly down a 
mountainside. Also transf.nnd.flg. Also at/rib. 

Ye avalanches, whom a breath draws down Byron. 
Such an a. of forgeries Caelyle. 

fAva*le, v. ME. [a. OF. avaler , f. d val 
L. vallem ; cf. Amount v. ] 1. intr. To come, 

go, or get down ; to dismount, alight -1596. 9. 
Of things r To sink, flow, or sail down -1596. 
3. trans. To cause to descend, fall, or sink; to 
lower; to send downwards -1770. 4. To lower 

(the visor of a helmet); hence, to doff (hat, etc.) 
-1557. Also Jig. 

u. Phoebus pan auatle His weary waine Spensee. 
Bence t Ava* ling, descent ; declivity. 

Avance, obs. f. Advance. 
HAvaniaCnv&nrft). 1687. [?] An imposition 
by the (Turkish) government; spec, (as applied 
by Christianslan extortionate exaction or tax 
levied by the Turks. See also Aveny. Hence 
Avanious a. extortionate. 

Avant, obs. 1 Avaunt. 

||Avant- (ftvant, avafi). 1600. [F. L. «- 
ban/e, f. ab + ante. .See Avaunt. In early 
words worn down to van/-, van -, and occ to 
vaw~, In a few combs., partly French, 

partly hybrid ; 

Tavant-, avaw’in brace (oftener VambRACF.), 
armour for the front of the arm ; •courier* one 
who runs or rides before; a herald; esp* (in pi.) 


AVE MARIA 

the scouts, skirmishers, or advance-guard of an 
army; -fosse [ Fr.], the ditch on the outer side 
of a counterscarp, dug at the foot of the glacis ; 
•gua rd* Obs. and -garde | Fr. 1 , the vanguard or 
van of an army ; t*lay, the laying on of fresh 
hounds to intercept a deer aheady chased by 
others; t-mu re, the outer w r all ol a fortress, etc. ; 
t-ward, aphet. Vawakd (common in Shaks.), 
VANWARD, ^ avant-garde. 

A vantage, obs. f. Advantage. 
Avanb-courier, v. [f. thesb.] To herald. 
fAva^nters, avancers, sb.pl. ME. [?] Part 
of the nurnbl s of a deer -1486. 

Avanturine, var. Avkn i urine. 

Avarice (ae v&ris). ME. [a. OF., ad. I* a - 
varitia , f. avarus .] Inordinate desire of getting 
and hoarding wealth; cupidity. Also fg. 

To me a. seems not su tmi< h a vice, as a deplorable 
piece of modnesse Sim T. Browne. Jig. The worst a 
is that of sense Pors, 

Avaricious (av 4 ri jas], a. 1474. [a. F. a - 

varicicux, -cm sc, f. avarice. ] Immoderately de- 
sirous of wealth; grasping. Also fig. 

Queen Elizabeth was a. with pomp II. Walpole. 
var. fAva'rou a. Hence Avariciously adv . ; 
var. tAva-rously. Avari*ciou«ness. 

Avast( 4 va*st),/Ar. 1681. [pi oh. worn-down 
f. Du. houvast , houd vast, hold fast.] Alaut. 
Hold ! stop I stay I cease I 
* A. heaving/ said Gascoigne Marryat. 

Avatar 1,0 vktau, ae vatfu). 1784. [ad. Ski. 
avatara descent.] 1. Hindoo Myth. The de- 
scent of a deity to the e.irth in an incarnate 
form. 9. Incarnation 1815. 3. Man fesiation 

or presentation to the world as a ruling power 
or o! ject of worship 1859. 4. loosely, Mani- 

fe station, phase 1830. 

x. The ten Avatars or descent* of the deity, in his 
capacity of Preserver Sir W. Jones, a. A ihird a. of 
this singular emanation of the evil principle [Bona- 
parte] Scott. 3. The a. of Mathrmancs Masson, of 
art 1883. 4. Wit and sense are but different avatars 

of the same spnit L Stephen. 

+Avau*nt, sbA ME. [f. Avaunt wJ] A 
vaunt ; boastii g, vain-glory -1553* T° make 
avaunt : to boast; Avaunt vJ 
t Avau-nt, sbA [The adv. used subst. ; cf. 
alarm , etc.] The order to be off -1711. 

To give her the a. Shake. 

+ Avau-nt. r. 1 ME. [a. OF. avanter, f. d + 
vanler : — late L. vanitare, freq. of *vanare, f. 
vanus. Mostly rejl. ] 1 . Iran r. To boast of (an 

action); to praise (a person) -1556. 9. rejl. To 

vaunt oneself -1580. intr. in same sense -1576. 
Hence tAvaumter. tAvau*ntry, boasting. 
fAvaunt, vA ME. [f. Avaunt adv. and 
int.) 1. intr. To advance -1596. 9 . trans . 

To raise. Advance -1605. 3. To be off, de- 

part -1601. 

Avaunt ( 4 vg-nt, 4 va-nt), adv . , int., etc M E. 
[a. F. avant L. ab ante used in late L. for 
ante . J tA adv. Forward, to the front -1440. 
B. int. orig. and lit. : Onward I go on 1 Hence , 
Begone ! away 1 1485. C. prejix. Fore-. See 
Avant-, Vast-, Van-. 

int. A, she cried, offensive to my sight Pore. 

Ave {fp'\i). ME. [a. E., f. avere ] A int. 
Hail 1 — Farewell I B. sb. 1. A shout of wel- 
come, or farewell 1603. 9. Short for Ave 

M ARY, q. v. ME. 8. a. The time of ringing the 
Ave-bell. b. The beads on a rosary, one for 
each Ave repeated. 1463. 

A. And 1 Ave, Ave, Ave,* said, • Adieu, adieu ' for 
evermore Tennyson. B. a. Arp-bell: that rung at 
the hours wfien Aves are to be said, 
t A VC*U, v. 1530. [ad. L. avellcre.] To pull 
up or away -1651. 

Avellan (&ve-lftn, ae*vil&n). ME. [ad. L. 
Avellanus of Avella in Campania. ] adj. Of 
A vella; filbert-, haiel-; cf. L. Ave liana nux. sb. 
A filbert- or haiel-nut ME, attrib. in Her. of 
a cross like four filberts joined together 1611. 
Ave Maria. [L. and It.], and Ave Mary 
(^v^me^ri). ME. [See A ve.] ThaHailMaryf 
the angelic salutation to the Virgin (Lukt i. a8), 
combined with that of Elisabeth (v. 42), used 
devotionally, with the (more recent) addition of 
a prayer to the Virgin, as Mother of G< d ; so 
named from its first two words, b. « Avk sb. 8, 

^Tha ^Cng. pronunc. of tb« l* is /'*viim 5 rai*a, but 
a*vrim 4 rf*a, after lt H is common * some poets have 
mfiriia after L, 
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Avenaceous (tev/h/i'Jaj), u. 1775. [f. L. 
avenaceus, f, avena\ see -aceous.}" Of the na- 
ture of, or belonging to, oats; in Bot. belonging 
to the A vena t or Oat-grasses, including the cul- 
tivated oats. 

fA’venage. 1594. [a. F., f. avetne , avoim 
L. avetia . ) A payment in oats made to a 
landlord. ' 

t A-venant. ME. only, exc. a. [a. OF., pr. 
pple, of avenirx — L. advenire.'] adj. 1. Con- 
venient. a. Comely; pleasant -1481. s b. 
That which suits one; convenience, purpose. 

Ave-ner. Obs. exc. Nisi. ME. ( a. O F. avt- 
ntcr\ — L. avenariusj) A chief officer of the stable, 
who had charge of the provender for the horses. 
Hence tAvcnary, -cry, the office of the a. 

Avenge (Ave-nds),®. ME. [a. OF .avengier, 
f d + vengier ; — L. v indie are ; see Vindicate.! 
1. To take vengeance, inflict retributive punish- 
ment, exact satisfaction, or retaliate, on behalf 
of (a person, a right, etc.) ; to vindicate. Const. 
on, upon, of (^xch.), f against, foyer the offender; 
of, against the offence (arch.). intr . (refl. 
pron. omitted) To take vengeance 1535. a. 
trans. To take vengeance, etc., on account of 
(a wrong or injury, or the feelings caused by it) 
ME. t3. To take vengeance upon -1666. 

x. A., <) Lord, thy slaughtered saints Milt. Thou 
shalt a. thy right Nealk. a. To a. even a look that 
threatened her with insult Burke. Hence Ave*nge 
sb. execution of vengeance (arch.). t Ave*ngea_nce, 
Avemgement. vengeance. Ave*ngeful a. venge- 
ance-taking, full of vengeance. Ave'ngingly adv. 

^1 At uo period is avenge absolutely restricted to the 
idea of iust retribution, os distinguished from revenge, 
although the restriction is largely prevalent. 
Avenger (ave-nd^ai). ME. [f. prec. vb.] 
i. He who avenges (the injured or the injury) 
1535. ta. He who takes vengeance on (the 
offender). Cf. A*, f.nge v, 3. -1667. 

x. Time, the a. Dykon. a. With fury driv'n By his 
A. Milt. P. L. x. 341. Hence Ave'ngeress. 
Ave-n.form, a. [f. L. avetia . ) Oat- like. 
Avenin (Avfnin). 1863. [f. as prec.] The 
nitrogenous principle of the oat. 

Avenous (AvFnas),a. 1881. [A-pref. 14 + 
L. vena. Avenious is bad.] Veinless. 
Avens (se*venz). ME. [a. OF \av*nce\ origin 
unkn. ] tltrb. Pop. name of the Wood A., or 
Hetb Bennet (Geum urbanvtn), and Water A. 
IGeum rivale); also applied to the Mountain A. 
(Dryas octopetala ), 

Aventail. -ayle (ae-vent^l). ME. [a. AF. 
*avrntail = OF. esventail ; see prec.] The 
mouthpiece of a helmet 
Aventine lac-ventain). 1635. [ad. L. Avert - 
tin ns (sc. mans ) one of the seven hills of Rome. J 
fig. A secure position (obs.). 
fAve-ntre, v. [? The form suggests F. d + 
ventre. Meaning unkn.] Spenser. 

He dressed his shelde, and they auentred their speres 
* 557 - 

t A venture. 167a. [a. OF. (see Adventure 
sb.), used spec, in Eng. law-books of death by 
accident pure and simple; opp. to mesaventurej) 
Aventurine, -in ( 4 ve-ntiurin ), Alsoavant- 
18 iK. | a. F., ad. It. avventurino; so called 
from its accidental discovery. ) 1. A brownish- 

colouied glass flecked with gold-coloured span- 
gles, manufactured first at Murano Also called 
Artificial a., A. glass. Gold flux. a. transf. A 
variety of quartz, spangled with yellow scales of 
mica 1858. 

A. felspar or Bunstone, a mixture of oligoclase 
and orthi'dase spangled with yellowish crystals. 

Avenue 0*v/hi«\ sb 1600. [a. F. avenue 
sb., from. fern. pa. pple. of avenir : — L. ad ve- 
nire. Occas. in 18th c. ave'nue.] ti. The ac- 
tion of coming to 1639. 9. gen. A way of ap- 

proach ; a passage or path of entrance or exit. 
(Formerly a military term.) Now chiefly fig. 
1600. 8. The chief approach to a country-house, 
usu bordered by trees ; hence any broad road- 
way marked by objects at regular intervals. 
Occ. of the trees aione. (The current literal 
sense. ) 1634. 4. A fi ne wide street (esfi in U .S. ) 
1858. 5. The ambulacrum in sea-urchins 1841 
s. To watch this a. to India 1800, fig. New 
avenues of wealth Grkkn. 3. Let them read for 
avenue, the principal walk to the front of the house 
Evelyn. 4. Northumberland A (mod.). Hence 
A~venue v. to make into an a.; to form avenues in, 

+A'veny. 1676. Anglicized f. A vania. 


Aver (fro), sbA [OE. eafor app. (hone) 
transport, ME. aver , eater cart-horse; perh. 
cogn. with L. opus work.] A draught-hone; 
now Sc. and north, dial, old horse, nag. 

An auld jaded aver to ride upon Scott. 

fAver, sb.* ME. [a. AF. aver , OF. avoir 
(later avoir), subst. use of avoir (:— L. hablre) 
to have.] Possessions, property, estate; farm- 
stock, cattle. 

Aver (Avau), v . ME. [a. F. avlrer:— late 
L. *adverare, f. ad+verus.] ti. tram. To de- 
clare true -1646. ta. To prove true, confirm 
-1678. 3. Law, To prove or justify a plea; to 

offer to justify an exception pleaded ; to make 
an averment 1490. 4. To assert as a feet 1509. 

5. To assert the existence or occurrence of i6ir. 

4. What one author avers upon the subject, another 
denies 1839. Which . . I do averT to be a Calumny 
Bentley. 5. Chronicles auer many stranger accidents 
M ilt. Hence Ave'rrable a. capable of being fveri- 
fied, or asserted. tAve*rral, averment 
Aver-, in some compound terms pertaining 
to feudal usage, appears to be connected with 
Average sb. 1 : 

taver-com, ? com paid as a feudal due or in 
lieu of service; faverland, ?hnd subject to 
average; taverpenny, ? money paid in lieu of 
average; t-ailver, ? - auer penny. 

A’verage, 1489. [In OF. average, med. 
L. averagium, app. =■ avera in Domesday Book, 

• one day’s work which the King’s tenants gave 
to the sheriff” (Spelman). In Sc. worn down to 
arriage. Orig. unkn. Referred to OF. ovre,arvre\ 
also l oaver (Skene), and Danish hoveri (Wedg- 
wood). ] Old Law. Some kind of service due 
by tenants to the feudal superior. Explained 
in Law Diets., since Sir J. Skene, as 'service 
done by the tenant with his beasts of burden \ 
Average (se'veredg), sb* 1491. [Formed 
niter primage, etc. 'The orig. meaning is duty 
charged on goods; deny, uncertain. ?f. It. a- 
vere, OF. aveir, goods. ] * Maritime, fi. orig. 
A duty charged upon goods; a customs-duty 
or the like -1760. a. Any charge over and 
above the freight Incurred in the shipment of 
goods, and payable by their owner. (Still in 
petty average.) 1491. 3. spec. The expense or 

loss to owners, arising from damage at sea to 
the ship or cargo 1622. 4. The incidence of 

any such charge, expense, or loss; esp. the equi- 
table distribution of such expense or loss among 
all the parties interested 1598. **Transf. 5. The 
determination or statement of an arithmetical 
mean; a medial estimate. (Now only in at, on, 
an a.) 1735. T "he arithmetical mean so ob- 

tained; the medium amount, the ruling quan- 
tity, rate, or degree; the 'common run* 1755 
4. Particular average is the incidence of the partial 
loss or damage of ship, cargo, or freight, through un- 
avoidable accident , upon the individual owners (or 
insurers) of the interests affected. General a. is apoor- 
tlonment of loss caused by intentional damage to ship, 
or sacrifice of cargo, etc., and of expense incurred^ to 
secure the general safety of ship and cargo) in which 
case contribution is made by the owners, etc. in propor- 
tion to the value of their respective interests. 5. Earth- 
quake-shocks occur, on an a., about three times a week 
Huxley. 6. The month's a. of wrecks has been., 
three a day Mauky. The hotel is. .above the a. 1867. 

Comb.: &.- adjuster, -stater, one whose profession 
it is to adjust claims and liabilities in a caseof General 
Average, and to make up an a.-Statement showing 
the same. Hence A*ver&ger, an a, -adjuster. 

fAverage, sb* 1537. (Cl. Arrish.] The 
pasturage of arable land after harvest 
Average (arvSredg), a . 1770. [attrib. use 
of Average sb. 9 , in sense 5.] 1. Estimated 

by average. 0. Equal to what would be the 
result of taking an average; medium, ordinary; 
of the usual standard 1803. 

x. The a. price of corn 1770. a A modem drawing 
of a. merit Ruskin. Hence A*veragelv adv. 
Average (ae'veredg), 1/. i8ai. [1. Average 
sb . 9 in sense 5; cf. to square, etc. ) 1. trans. To 

estimate, by dividing the aggregate of a series 
by the number of its units (at) ; to form an 
opinion as to the prevailing standard of 1831. 
a. ellipt for ; To average itself at; to be on an 
average 1821 . 3. ellipt. for ; To do, take, etc., 

on an aveiage 18^2. 

a. The sale of the book . . averaged a thousand copies 
a year Masson 3. So much this surgeon averaged 
upon each day for about twenty years Da Quincsy. 

Averin (ji-varSn). Sc. 17 68. [?] The cloud- 
berry or knoutberry (Ruhts chamtemorus). 


A'Verish, v. dial . [f. Average jM] To 
consume the eddish, arrish, or average. 

Averment (Av 5 «im£nt). MEL [a. F. aver*, 
meat; see Aver v.) i. The action of proving, 
by argument or evidence. 9. Law. Formal 
offer to prove or justify a plea; the proof or 
justification offered, verification 1514. a* As- 
sertion, affirmation 1633. 4. A positive state- 

ment, assertion, or declaration 1699. 

a. A verment.. general.. concludes every plea, etc., 

. . with tbeae words, and this he 11 ready to verify 
Tomlins. 3. Noise and bold a. Scott. 

Avera (Avaun). 1599. [a. F. A vent* 4 the 
pit of hell ad. L. Avemus (sc. locus ), * Gr. 
dopyos (htpyrj), f. & + Spvtu] A lake m Cam- 
pania, the effluvium from which was said to kill 
birds flying over it. b. The infernal regions. 

A vernal (AvA'inAl). 1578. [a. F. A vernal, 
ad. L. Avemalis ; see prec. J adj. Of the native 
of, or belonging to, Avemus ; infernal, sb. An in- 
habitant of Avemus, a deviL var. Ave*raian a. 

Averroist (ever Jurist). Also Averrb-. 
1753. One of a sect of peripatetic philosophers 
who appeared in Italy before the restoiation of 
Darning, and adopted the leading tenets of 
Ibn Roshd or Averrhoes, an Arabian philoso- 
pher born at Cordova, viz. that the soul is mor- 
tal, or that the only immortal soul is a universal 
one, from which particular souls arise, and into 
which they teturn. Hence Averro'iam. 

Avemmcate (yevcrp-ijkrit), v. ? Obs. 1693. 
j_f. L. overrun cat-, averruntare, i. a, ab + ver- 
rum are to turn. Erron. in 17th c. f. eruncare 
to v* eed out. ] l. prop. To avert, ward off 1663. 
9. itnprop. To root up, to prune 1623 Hence 
Avemmca tion (in both senses). 

Averruncator (jevermjk/i toj). 1840. [L 
prec. in sense 2.] A pAir of pruning shears, or 
a knife-blade working within a hook, mounted 
on a pole and worked by a string or wire; used 
for cutting off the higher brandies of trees. 

Aversation (arvajs** fan), arch. 1600. [ad, 
L. aversationem. | +1. The act of turning away 

-1673. t*. Estrangement -1659. 3. =AvBR- 

SION 4 (arch.) 1613. 4. - Aversion 5. 173a 

3. Auenation towards Society Bacon. 

Averse (Avals'), a. 1597. [ad. L. aversus , 

avert ere to Avert.] ti. Turned away or in 

the reverse direction, averted -1703; quasi 
-1B14. ta- Lying on the opposite side 1667. 
tg. Behind 1646. 4. Turned away in mind or 

feeling ; actuated by repugnance ; habitually 
opposed, disinclined 1597 Const, front, to. 
(The use of to, condemned by Johnson, is ex- 
plained by the analogy in sense to words like 
hostile, etc. Shales, does not use the word.) 
With inf Unwilling 1646. tfi. Of things ; Ad- 
verse -1683. t®. so. The hinder part (so L. <f- 

versuoi ) ; the reverse of a coin -1658. 

x. The track* a. a lying notice gave Drydfn. 4. That 
Law. which leads the Willing, and compels the A 
Harris. As men auerse from war Micetk 11. 8. What 
Cat ’s a. to feh Gray. A to declare herself openly 
1777. Hence tAve*rme v. to turn away. Avensely 
adv, in the reverse direction) backward’yi with aver- 
sion. AveTteness = Aversion 4. 

Aversion (AvS-jfan). 1596. [ad. L. aver- 
sionem ; see Averse.] ti. The action of turn- 
ing away oneself, one's eyes, etc . ; in Rhet. — 
Apostrophe 1 z. -1668. ta- The action of a r 
verting -1684, t8. Estrangement (from) -1691. 

4. An averted state of mind or feelings; a mental 
attitude of opposition or repugnance ; an anti- 
pathy 1651. Const, t towards, t against, front , 
to ( for), infin, See Averse 4. 1626. 5. An 

object of dislike or repugnance 1678. 

4. There are among Brute Creatures many natural 
A versions and Antipathies Stkbls. Nature . . has put 
into Man a desire of Happiness, and an a. to Misety 
Locks. A from war 1771. 3. 'The £xcursion Writ 
in a manner which is my a. Byron. 

Avert (ivA'it), v. ME. la. OF. avettir 
late L. averterw (d. overtire), f. a — ab+ tvrtert. 
OF avertir represented also advertert to Ad- 
vert, q. v,] 1. trans. To turn away. Jig. To 

estrange (arch.) 1539. 9. intr. (refl. pron. 

omitted.) To turn away (arch.) 1483. 3. trans. 

To turn away (the face, eyes, thoughts) 1578. 
4. To turn away anything about to befall, esp. 
things threatened; to ward off 1612. tg. To 
oppose -1667. 1 0 . catachr for Evert and 

Revert. 

s. fig. Appease Zeus and the averted Gods L. Morris. 
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y Therefore beseech you T'auert your liking a more 
worthier way Lear l i. 214. 4. Any expedient which 
might a. the danger Macaulay. Hence Ave*rted 
ppl. a,, turned aside ; unpropitious (arch,). Ave'rt- 
edly adv. Ave-rter. Avertible, -able a. 
Avertlment* obs. f. Advertisement. 
Avian (ii*viftn) t a. 1870. [f. L. avis + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to birds, var. A'vine. 
Aviary (ifviiri). 1577. [ad. L. aviarium, 
f. avis.] A large cage, house, or lnclosure, in 
which birds are kept. 

Lincolnshire may be termed the a. of England, for 
the wild fowl therein Fullsr. Hence A'Viarist. 

Aviation (flvi,#*Jan). 1887. [ad. F., irreg. 
f. L. avu + -ATION.J Flying in an aeroplane. 
So A'vlator, f (a) a flying machine 1891, (b) the 
pilot of an aeroplane 1896 (so -trees, -trix). 

|| Avicularium (&vikittle«Ti 0 m). PI. -a. 
1856. [mod.L., f. as prec.] Zool. A small, 
snapping, prehensile process, shaped like a 
bird’s head with a movable mandible, found pa 
the cells of many Polyzoa. Avicula'rlan a. 
Aviculture(?i*vik»'ltiuj). 1880. [f.L. avis 
+ cultural] Rearing of birds ; bird-fancying. 
Avid (ce’vid), a . 1769. [ad. F. avide, ad. L. 
avidus, f. avert. ] Greedy. Const, of, for, etc. 

The human heart is a. of pleasure and gain 1769. 
van. Avidious, tA'vidous. Hence A’vidly 
a dr., var. Avi'diotialy. 

Avidity (avrdlti). 1449. [ad. F. aviditf ad. 
L. aviditatem ; see Avid.] i. Extreme eager- 
ness, greediness, transf of things 1646. 9. 

tllipt. Greediness of gain, graspingness 166a. 
s. To read with a. Tyndall. 

+A-vie\ adv . 1 509. [f. A prep } + Vie sb.] 

In emulation >1644. 

f A view, v. 1494. [Cf. f. aveuer , f. d + vue, 
and see View sb. and v.] To view officially; 
to reconnoitre ; In Spenser — to view -1596. 
Aviftwna 1874. [f, L. ow 

+ Fauna.] The Fauna of a district so far as 
concerns birds. 

Avignon Berrv (avi-ny^n). 1797. [f. A - 
vignon in France.] The fruit of the Rhamnus 
infectorius, etc., used for dyeing yellow, and for 
making sapgreen. 

+AvHe, v. ME. [a. OF. aviler (— mod. 
avilir) : — Rom. *advtlare , f. ad + vilis.] To 
make vile ; degrade ; hold cheap ; vilify -1670. 
Hence f A vi* lenient. 

|| Avion (avyofi). 1898. [ad. F., f. L. avis 4* 
-on, after ballon, J A (French) aeroplane. 
Avis;e, etc., obs. f. Advice, Advise, etc. 
fAvi*sion. ME. [a. OF., app. f . d + vision, 
after aviser, etc.] A dream; a monition (given 
in a dream) -1525* 

Aviso (&voi to). PI. -os, f-o's. 1634. [a. 
Sp. aviso : — late L. advisum ; see Advice, the 
Eng. cogn.] ft. Intelligence; a notification 
-1654. 9. An Advice-boat 1714. 

A vital (ftvortfil, ae- vital), a, ? Obs. 161 x. [f. 
E. m'i 7 ifj + -AL x .] Ancestral, ancient. 

Avives (fivarvz), sb. pi. ? Obs. 1616. [a. F. 
(also vives), ad. (ult.) Arab. lit. the she-wolf. ] 
A swelling of the parotid glands in horses; the 
strangles; also called Vives 
II Avizandum, avis- (sevizsemd^m). 1861. 
[gerund, of med.L aviso re, aviso re.] Con- 
sideration. To take a case into or to a. is for a 
judge to take it for consideration out of court. 

H Avocado (aevoka'do). 1697. [Sp. avocado 
advocate, substituted pop. for the Aztec akva- 
catl (Tylor). ] The fruit of a W, Indian tree 
(Persea graft *sima); a large pear-shaped fruit, 
called also Alligator Pear. 

Avocat(e, obs. f. Advocate. 

+ Advocate, v . 1543. [f. L. avocat-, etvoeare. 
In sense 9, f. F. avoquer , ad. L. advocare; see 
Advokr. Advocate v *] i. To call away, 
withdraw (frvm) -1752. a. To call to a higher 
tribunal; -Advocate v .* 9. -1679. 

1. Avocated and called away from sin Bbcow. a 
Seeing now., thacauaeavocated to Rome 1649. Hence 
Avo'catlve a. calling off or away; sb. anything 
which calls away. 

Avocation (wvik/ujan). 1509. [ad. L. avo- 
eationem. In sense 5, f. Avocate v. a .1 L 
( -- L. avocatio.) x. The calling away (of a per- 
son) from an employment ; diversion of the 
thoughts (arch.) 1617. a. The condition of be- 
ing called away ; distraction 1648. ft. That 

o (Gcr. Kiln), b (Fr. pew). 
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which calls one away from an occupation. 
Hence, A minor occupation, a by-work (ndpep- 
70V). 1649. 4. improp . Ordinary employment, 
usual occupation, vocation, calling 1660. 

x. I could be larger, but for a sudden auocation to 
business Howell. 3. Heaven is his vocation, and 
therefore he counts earthly employments avocations 
Fuller. 4. Found, even in the midst of bis most 
pressing avocations, time for private prayer Macaulay. 
Ike common avocations of life 1761. 

II. ( — L. advocatio.) - Advocation 9. 1599. 

His unjust a. of the cause to Rome Froudk. 

Avocatory (fiv^rkAtari), a. (sb.) 166 6. [ad. 
med.L. avocatorius ; see Avocate. 1 1. Recall- 
ing, thAt recalls. 9. sb. (m L. form) Avocatory 
letter or mandate 1689. 

Letters avocatory : letters by which a sovereign re- 
calls his subjects from a foreign state with which he is 
at war, or bids them desist from illegal proceedings. 

[ Avocet, -set (aewiset). 1766. [a. F. avo- 
cette , ad. 1 1. avosetta. ] One of the Wading birds 
(Oral la to res), allied to the Snipes and Stilts, 

| distinguished by its flexible upturned beak. 

Avoid (ftvoi-d), v. ME. [a. AF .avoider — 
OF. esvuidier, f. es + vuidier, f. wide; see Void 
v. and a. Cf. Evacuate.] Formerly strength- 
ened with out, away. I. fi* tram. To make void 
or empty; to free or rid (of) -1601. 9. To make 

void or of no effect. In Law, to defeat (a plead- 
ing); to invalidate (a sentence, etc.). ME. +3. 
intr. (for refi.) Of benefices : To become void, 
or fall vacant -1726. 

1. A-voyd )>ou thi trenchcre 1500 a. To a. a feoff- 
ment Coke, a deed Blackstonk, a purchase 1858. 

II. ti. To empty out, remove -1641 ; to eject 

by excretion, to void -1691 ; to get nd of, put 
an end to -1685. t2. To get rid of, send away 

(a person from , out of a place) -1643. tft. intr. 
To move or go away, withdraw ; to retire, re- 
treat -1763. Const, from , out of, forth of- 1611. 
1*4. trans. To depart from, quit (a place) ; to 

j dismount from (a horse) -1660. 

1. To a. and end controversies Baxtrb. a. refi. A. 

! thee. Fiend Scott. 4. Yccommaunded them toauoyde 
your Court Caxton. 

III. i. To leave alone; to have nothing to do 

with. (The usual current sense — cf. II. 4.) ME. 
9. To escape, evade; to keep out of the way of 
* 530 - t3. To prevent, obviate -1831. 

1. Never have to do with hym,if thou mayst avoyde 
hym Palsc. Avoiding Scylla, he fell into Charybdia 
( mod.), a. T'auoid the Censures of the carping World 
Rich. [II, in. v. 68. Hence fA vot'd sb. the with- 
drawal of dishes after meals. Avoidable a. liable 
to be made or become void (7 Obs .) ; fto he avoided j 
capable of being avoided. Avoi'dably adv. A- 
vof der, one who avoids, A vot'd leas a. (poet.) in- 
evitable; indefeasible. 

Avoidance (&voi*d&ns). ME. [f. prec.+ 
-ance.] ti. The action of emptying a vessel, 
etc. ; hence, a clearing away, removal ; ejection, 
excretion -1661; an outlet -1625. 9. Vo i dance, 

invalidation. (Esp. in Law.) i6a8. ts* The ac- 
tion of vacating a benefice, etc. 164a. 4. The 

becoming vacant, vacancy; also elhpt. the right 
to fill up the vacancy 146a. tft. Dismissal, re- 
moval -1650. t< 5 . Withdrawal, exit -1635. 7. 

The action of avoiding anything unwelcome, or 
shunning a person 1610. 

x. Fountaines Running. .from the Wall, with some 
fine Auoidances Bacon. a. The a. of the msrriage 
Milman. 4. A learned Vintner and worthie to haue 
the next auoydance of Bacchus his chaire Plat. 7. 
Some things may be yeeldedfor the. .a. of others mis- 
construction Br. Hall. 

Avoirdupois (aevajdapoiz). ME. [Corrupt 
sp. of avoir-de-pois, f. OF avoir, property , Aver , 
de of, poisfieis ( — It. peso) : — L. *pesum,pensum, 
weight. The best mod. sp. is 17th c. axvrdtfois; 
in any case de ought to be restored. ] tx. Mer- 
chandise sold by weight -1691. a.(Tn full avoir- 
dupois weight) The standard system of weights 
used, in Great Britain, for all goods exc. the 
precious metals, precious stones, and medi- 
cines 1485. ft. Weight (U.S.) 1597. 

The A pound contains 7000 grains. The cwt con- 
tains in U.S. 100, in G.B. it* lb., and the ton of *ocwt. 
differs accordingly. In the pound, ounce, and dram 
there is no difference. 

3. The weight of an hayre will turns the Scales be- 
tween e their Haber-de-pois a Hen . IV % it. iv. *76. 
fAvo ke, v. 1599. [In sense x, ad. L. avo- 
care, after revoke, etc. In sense a, a. MF. avo- 
quer, ad. L. advocare . ] x. To call away (rare) 
-1639. a. * Ad yoke, Advocate v. 1 a. 1599. 
fA*volate, v. 1673. [f. L. avolat -, avot&re.] 
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To fly off, escape, exhale, evaporate -1709. 
Hence tAvola'tion. 

Avolitional (sevili'/anAl), a. 1855. [A- 
Pref, 14. | Not volitional. 

Avoset, var. of Avocet. 

Avouch (fivau-tj), v. ME. [a. OF. avochier, 
ad. L. advocare . A more technical synonym 
of avow. Cf. Vouch.] +i. To appeal or refei 
for confirmation to some warrant or authority 
-1718; to certify by reference to vouchers 1540; 
to establish upon testimony -1678. a. To give 
one’s own warrant ; to guarantee, intr. 1532. 
trans. 1548. 3. To declare as a thing one can 

prove, or upon which one offers his own express 
testimony as a personal witness ; to affirm, as- 
sert. (Formerly also of matters of inference or 
opinion.) 1494. 4. To acknowledge (or claim) 

solemnly as one’s own. Avow (arch.) 1579. 5. 
To acknowledge an act of a subordinate agent 
(arch.) 1553; to own to (any act) as one’s own 
(arch.) 1606. 6. To acknowledge (a charge), 

confess, avow 1649. 7. To Acknowledge and 

support or justify (combining 4 with 2); to 
make good (with) 1599. 

x. t To avouch a thing upon one : to call or cite him 
as warrant for it Auouching of him [God] as a wit- 
ncsse vnto their lye 1619. a. 1 can a. for her reputa- 
tion Dr For. 3. Loe how plainly Saint Augustine 
auoucheth Purcatorle Bkdkll. 4. Thou hast auouched 
the Lord this day to be thy God Deut. xxvi. 17. 5, 

He for whom thou dost this villanie . will not a. thy 
fact Daniel. 6. To a. oneself a coward Scott. 7. And 
will a. his saying with the sword Marlowk. Hence 
tAvou'Ch sb. (arrh.) guarantee. Hand. 1. i. 57. 
Avou'chable a. able to be avc tubed. Avou’ched 
PPl.a. vouched for; avowed. Avotrcher. Avotrch- 
ment, guarantee ; declaration. 

||Avoti6 (avw,*). 1851. [F. t— L. advocatus ; 
« Eng. Avowt, Advowee.] A patron. 
-fAvoUTfe, sb\ rare. M E. [erron. for avou- 
ne, Avowry. ] — Avowry 2. 
f A vcm*re, sb. 2 [for Avow er .] (Legal ) A- 
vowaL Spenser. 

Avouter(e, etc., obs. f. Adulter, etc. 
Avow (ivou')j zi.I ME. [a. OF. avouer , 
avoer: — L. advocare . Scmi-lntinizcd to advow , 
whence Advowson. Cf. Avouch. I 1. To own 
or acknowledge (a person) as one's ow n. ta. 
To own (the deeds of an agent* , to sanction 
-1651. 3. To declare (as a thing one can vouch 

for); to affirm, maintain ME. 4. To own, ad- 
mit, or confess (facts, etc., that one might con- 
ceal or deny). Const, as in 3. ME. 5. rcjl . and 
pass. To confess one’s identity 1465. 6. Law. 

To justify or maintain (spec, a distiess) 1528, 
t. His rather, .avowed him for his Son Norm. 
fTo a. (oneself) on or upon : to claim the authority of. 
3. De Clerieux. ad u owed his teport to be true for 
them both 1596. 4. Many a man thinks, what he it 

ashamed to a. Johnson, k. A. yourself, and prove the 
charge 1760. Hence tAvow* sb . 1 avowal (rare). 
A vowable a. Avowableneas. Avow'er, one 
who avows. tAvowment, avowal. 

fAvow (&vau*)» S'- 2 ME. L a. ? OF. avouer , t. 
d + vouer : — late L .xotare, freq. of vovere.votum.] 

1. trans. To put (one) to a vow or oath (to or to 

do); to dedicate by a vow (to) -1583. 9 . intr. 

(from reft.) To take a vow (to or to 00) -1603. 
Hence Avow jA 2 a vow; ta votive offering. 

Avowal (ftvciu-ftl). 1739. [f. Avow r.i] 
Acknowledgement; unconstrained admission. 

A plain a. of his sentiments Prescott. 

Avowance (ftvau-ins). 1603. ? Obs. [See 
Avow t/. 1 ] 1. The action of the avowant 1649. 

2. Public acknowledgement. 

Avowant (&vau*&nt). 1529. [a. F.,pr. pple. 
(used subst. ) of avouer; see Avow r. 1 ] In Law, 
A challenger; a person making Avowry or 
cognizance. 

t Avow6. ME. [a. OF. avou/i—L. advocatus ; 
see Advocate jA] An advocate, or patron ; 
esp. a patron saint *1490. 

Avowed (ivou-d), ppl. a. ME. [f. Avow 
v. 1 ] 1. Acknowledged, owned. 9. Self-ac- 

knowledged 1651, 

x A. brutality 1630. a. An a. enemy to American 
independency 179a* Hence Avowed *ly adv., -nenn. 
Avowry (Avauii). [ME. avoerie , a. OF. f. 
avouer (see Avow v. 1 ). In 16th c. Eng. ad- 
vowry, esp. when * advowson, but avowry is the 
current form. J ti. The function of an avoui. 
Advowee, advocate or patron ; patronage, pro- 
tection. a. Advocacy, protection or autho- 
rity personified \ a protector, a patron ; esp. a 
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patron saint. (Occ. at/rib .) ME. fa. Ad vow- 
son 1660. 4. (F. rom Avow v. 1 , m its legal sense) : 
The avowal ot an act done ; esp. the plea whereby 
one who distrains for rent avows the act and 
Justifies it 1531. 1 5. (Due to both vbs. Avow) : 
A vowing, solemn declaration, or oath -i£93- 

4. He is said to make avowry if he justifies in his 
own right, .and to sake cognisance if he justifies in 
the right of another'T)ionY. 

Avowter(e, -trie, -tresae, etc., obs. ff. A- 

DULTKR, etc. 

■f Avoy, int. ME. only. [a. OF.] Exclam, of 
surprise, fear, remonstrance. 

||Avoyer (avwa ( yi, fivoraj). 1586. [F.] Till 
1794, the Fr. title of the chief magistrate of some 
of the Swiss Cantons. 

Avulse (Avirls), v. 1765. [t L. avuls a- 
vellcre.} To pluck off, tear away. 

Avulsion (ivzrljan). i6aa. [ad. L. avul- 
sionem ; see prec.] 1. The action of plucking 
out or tearing away; forcible separation, a. A 
part torn off 1678. 3 Law . The sudden re- 

moval of land, by change in a river's course, or 
by the action of flood, to another person’s es- 
tate; distinguished from alluvion 1864. 

1. By a. or division of the Sea.. Sicily was.. severed 
from Italy Psacham. 

Avuncular (&vo*nki«n&i), a. 1831. [f. L. 
avunculus, dim. of avus + -AR. J Of, belonging 
to, or like, an uncle. (Joe.) Of a pawnbroker; 
see Uncle 1859. 

Love . . Paternal or a. Landor. 

Avu-nculize, v. [f. as prec. + -izb.] To 
act like an uncle. Fuller. 

Avy»(c, -ness, etc. ,obs. ff. A dvice, -ise, etc. 
Aw- was frequently written in ME< for Au-, 
and in Sc. for A v-. For «;uch forms see Au-, A V-. 
Aw, obs. f. Awe, Owe, Ought. 

Awa, Sc. f. Away. 

Await (Aw^i t , v . ME. [a. ONF. awaitier 
(OF. aguaitier ), f. d + waiticr (mod . rust ter) , 
see Wait v . Cf. Attend v. ] tz. To keep 
watch, watch for; esp. to waylay -1671. ta. 
trans. To watch for a chance of doing, contrive, 
plot (harm) to M E. ts- To look at, notice M E. ; 
intr. to take note ME. t4- intr. with on, inf. 
phr ., or subord. cl. To keep watch, take care, 
endeavour -1603. +5- To attend. trans. -1641. 

intr . with on, upon, or absol. -174a. +6. intr . To 

wait upon to do business -1489. 7. 1 o wait for 

(an event or person), trans. ME. (This and 8 
are the only current senses.) t intr To wait 
-1821; with for -1608. 8. To be in store, be 

reserved, for 1593. 

5. On whom three hundred aold-capt youths a. Pope. 
7. Gabriel sat. .awaiting night Milt. P ’. L. iv. 550. 
ft. What fates a. the I >uke of Suffolke a Hen . VI, i. iv. 
35. Hence fAwai*t sb. ambush ; a snare; watch, 
watchfulness; caution. Awai'ter, tone who lies in 
wait ; tan attendant. Awal’ting vbl. sb. t&mbush ; 
tattendance; waiting, expectation [arch.). 

Awake ( Aw£i k ), v . Pa. t. awoke, former- 
ly also awa'ked. Pa. pple. awoke and awak- 
ed. | Prom two vbs. : 1. OK, awsecnatt , aivoc, 
awacen , compound of wxenan „ Hence mod. E. 
aivaken, awakened. a. Late OE. awacian, a - 
wacode, a compoundof wacian, identical in sense 
with awxcnan. Hence awake, awaked . I^ater, 
an'okc and its pa. pple. were referred to Awake 
as strong equivalents of awaked The tendency 
to restrict the strong pa. L and pa. pple. to the 
ong intrans. sense, and the weak inflexion to 
the trans., has never been fully carried out.] 
I. intr. 1. To come out of the state of sleep; to 
c> ase to sleep, Cf. Awaken i. a. fig. To 
rse from a state resembling slrep, as death, in- 
difference, inaction ; to become active or vigilant 
145 °- 3 . To be or keep awake (rare) 160a. 

1. Hee awoke out of his slerpe Judg. xy{. 20. And 
Jacob awaked out of his sleepe Gen. xxviii. 16. a. 
A. I A. 1 English Nobilitiel Let not slouth dimme 
your Honors 1 Hen. VI, 1. L 78, My Lute a Wyatt. 
To awake to i to become alive to. 

II. trans. (replacing ME. Awecche.) i.To 
arouse from sleep ME, a. fig. To rouse from 
a state resembling sleep ; to make active ME. 

1. No dreadful Dreams awak’d him with affright 
Dkyden.' His disciples .. awoke him Matt. viii. 25. 
a He will a my mercie John iv. L 26. Hence A- 
wa*ker - Awakener, 

Awake (ftw^-k), pred. a. ME. [Short for 
awaken, orig. pa. pple. of Awake v.} i. 
Roused from sleep, not asleep ME. a. fig. In 
activity; vigilant, on the alert 1618. 
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x. She still beheld Now wide awake, the vision of 
her sleep Kbatl a Grudge his own rest, and keep 
the world a Dbyden. He was awake to the dangers 
FxouDa 

Awaken (fiw/i k’n\ v. [OE. awacnan, 
earlier on-wsecnan, f. A- pref 2 -t- wxenan . See 
Awake. We still prefer awaken to awake in 
sense 4 (now the most frequent).] z. intr. 
lit. » Awake v. I. z. a. transf. and fig. * j 
Awake v . I. a. 1768. 3. tran\\ lit. To rouse 

from sleep 1513. 4. transf and fig. To rouse ! 

into activity; to stir up; kindle (desire, anxiety, 
etc.); in Theol. to arouse to a sense of sin 1603. 

a Just awakening, and darkly feeling after God 
Wesley. 3. Satan, .his next subordinate Awak'ning 
Milt. P. L. v. 67a. 4- To a. .. their Piety and In- 

dustry Hobbes. Hence Awa’kenable a. ^wa'k- 
ener, he who or that which awakens. Awa ken- 
ing vbl. sb. a rising or an arousing from sleep or its 
semblance ; fipL a. rising as if from sleep ; fitted to 
arouse; rousing. Awa’keiunent. 

Await (^a-wolt), adv. Sc. 1799. [?] Of ft 
sheep : Lying helplessly on its back. 

A-wane (aw^i *n),adv. ME. [A prep.*] 
tin want; on the wane. 

A wan ting (&W9 ntirj),/// a. 1661. [Erron. 
for the phr. a wanting (see A prep . 1 la, 13). 
Cf. a missing. ] Wanting. 

Award ^aw§*id), v.l MF„ [a. AF. awarder , 
central F, es guarder, to observe : — Rom. *ex- 
wardare, -guardare, f. ex + wardare, guardarc, 
ad. OLG. * warden (mod.G. warten) to watch. 
Cf. Ward, Guard.] fi- trans. To decide 
alter deliberation -1725. a. Todetermineupon 
and appoint by judicial sentence 1533. 3. To 

adjudge (to a person) 1523. t4. To sentence, 

appoint (to do) -1650. tTo sentence, consign 
(to custody, etc.) -1648. 

a. An umpire.. awarded that the local board should 
pay. .200/. 1S84. 3. A pound of that same marihaiUs 

flesh is thine, 7 he Court awards it, and the law doth 
give it Merck. I , iv. i. 300. Hence Awa'rdable a. 
rightly or lawfully to be awarded. Awa*rder. 
fAwa'rdinent - Award sb. fAwa'rdahip, the 
action of an awarder, arbitration. 

fAwa-rd, v * 1534. [f. A- pref. 14 + Ward 
v.\ 1. To guard, a. To ward off -1783. 

Award ,&w 5 ‘jd), sb. ME. [a. AK. award \ 

- airt , agard= OF. ewart, e swart, esguart , f. es- 
warder, esguarder\ see Award r. 1 ] 1. A sen- 

tence or decision after examination, esp. that of 
an arbitrator or umpire; the document embody- 
ing it. a. That which is awarded or assigned, 
as payment, penalty, etc. 1596 ts- Custody, 
wardship. (Cf. Ward sb.) -1570. 

1. Sette attone by the ad ward off the Kyng Pastom. 
a. The balance of the Geneva A. 1682. 

Aware (&we*u), fired, a. [OE .gewrr, f. re 
(see A- pref. 6) + ?r«r; see Ware.] ti. Watch- 
ful, on one's guard -154a. a. Informed, cogni- 
zant, conscious, sensible ME. ts- ellipt. with 
be omitted. (Be) on your guard, (be)ware. (Cf. 
Soft ! Quick !) -1*90. 

x. To be a. of to be on one's guard against. Are 
you all a. of. evil-speaking Weslky. a. Arnanloked, 
and was a. of I >auid 1 Ckron. xxii. 21. Are you a. that 

f our friends are here [mod.\ Hence Awa*redom. 

1 . Walpole. Awa*renesa, the quality or state of 
being a. tAwa-ring vbl. sb. perception. 
+Awa*rn,7/. [A -Pref. 1 1.] To warn. SrENSER. 
A-wa&h adv. (fired, a.) 1833. [A 

prep . 1 ] 1. Flush with the surface of the water, 

so that it just washes over. a. Washing about, 
at the mercy of the waves 1870. 
a The rising water set everything a Reads. 

A-wa-ste, adv. [A firefiX\ Wasting. Mrs. 
Browning. 

A-wa*tch, adv. [A prep.' 1 ] On the watch. 
Mrs. Browning. 

A-wa*ve, adv. [A prep. I] On the wave, 
waving. Browning. 

Away (ftw/1), adv. [In OE. a phr. On prep., 
and wet,, later a-we£\ in ME. and mod. dialects 
reduced to 'way.} L Of motion in place, re- 
moval. z. On (his or one's) way; on, a. 
From this (or that) place, to a distance OE. 3. 
Off, aside; also fig. as in to fall away ME. 4. 
Out of one's possession; e.g. with put, give, 
take, throw, etc. ME. 5. From existence; to 
death, to an end, to nothing MIC. 8. Hence 
used with trans. vbs., as ' boil, kiss away and 
' explain , analyse away also with intr. vbs., os 
'to sigh away one's life ’, making them trans. 
1661. 
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1. Come a. death Twel N. 11. iv. 55. a. The brideb 

f aing-away dress 1884. A. vest Gilpin Cowper. j. 

o lay work a. Long?, g. Man dieth, and wasteth a. 
Job xiv. 10. 

EL Of action. [From I.] z. Onward in time, 
on, continuously, e. g. to work away 156a. a. 
Straightway , without hesitation or delay; chiefly 
colloq., as in Fire away l Say away / and U.S. 
and Eng. dial. Right away 1535. 

UL Of position. [From senses I. a to 5.] z. 
I n the other direction ME. a. Added to where, 
there, here , ■= about. (Now d.al.) Z564. 3. in 

another place; at a distance; off Z712. 4. Gone 

from a place); absent; wanting ME. 5. Gone 
from existence) ; destroyed, consumed; dead; 
fainted. (Now chiefly dial.) ME. 

1. 1 turned a. from this despicable troop Steelb. 
3. I shall not be able to stay a. Sped. 4. 1 called and 
found him a. (mod ). 

IV. Elliptical (vb. suppressed). 1. = Go a- 
way ME. a. -=Go or get away with, take a- 
way 1526. 3. -Get on or along with, put up 
with Z477. 4. And away ( - and going away 

again), in once and away (now once m a way ) 
= once but not continuously 1583. f 5. For- 
merly erron. for Way. 

| 1. A., get thee downe Ex. xix. 24. a. Awaye with 

him, crucify him John xix. 15. 3. That saucy fleer 

I cannot a. with Kicmardson. 4. Short hints and a, 
may pleasea Scholar 1655. var. +Away'» (with advb. 
gen. -j). Hence fAway *ward adv. turned away ; 
away; var. -wards; quasi •adj. averted, wayward. 
Comb, a.-going fipl. a. 

Awe (9), j^.l [a. ON. agi, repr. an OTeut. 
*agon-\ but in F.E. f. OE. fie : — OTeut. *agie, 
Goth, agis ; both f. agon to tear, and treated as 
dial, variants of the same word.l ti. Terror, 
dread -1784. a. Dread mingled with venera- 
tion. as of the Divine Being OE. 3. Solemn 
and reverential wonder, tinged with latent fear, 
inspired by what is sublime and majestic in na- 
ture Z756. 4. 1 'ower to inspire fear or rever- 

ence OE. tfi- Anger, fierceness, rage -ME. 
t6. A cause of dread; a restraint -1657. 

x. Hix voice Shook the delinquent with such fits of 
a. Cowper. a. Thrre is an a. in mortals joy. A deep 
mysterious fear Kkble. 3. She pointed with a. to a 
mighty object Ht Maktinkau. 4. Shall Rome stand 
vnder one mans a. Jul. C. il i 5a. 

Comb., tav bound a. bound by a.; submissive, obedi- 
ent ; -stru ck a. struck with, or overwhelmed by, a. 

Phrases. To stand m awt of : to dread; later, to 
entertain a profound reverence for. (Orig 'Awe stood 
to men ’, later, ‘Awe siood men ( Hat .)', inverted into 
* men stood awe ‘ men being erron. taken as a nom. 
case ; 'in ’ was inserted to restore the sense J To hold 
or keep in awe (of ) : 10 restrain or control by fear (of). 
Haml. v. i ?:8, 

Hence Awcleas, aw*leaa a. without dread, un- 
daunted : inre\ereni; ft hat inspires no awe. Awe’* 
leasnesa. Awe-some, awiome *. reverential ; 
inspiring awe, appalling, weird. (Chiefly Sc.) 

Awe, sb.' 1 1503. [Etym. and 01 ig. form 

unkn. ) One of the float-boards of an under- 
shot water-wheel, on which the water acts. 
Awe (§), v. ME. [f. Awe ; OE. had 
Iian\ cf. Awe sb. 1 6.1 z. I ©inspire with dread, 
terrify, daunt; to control by the nHuence of fear, 
(Orig. wipers.) a. To influence or control by 
protound respect or reverential feai 161 z. 3. To 
inspire with reverential wondei combined with 
latent fear 1753. t4. To reverence (rare) 163a 

x. Shall quips, and sentence**, awe a man from the 
car cere of his humour Much Ads 11. iii. 250. a He 
was not awed by the sanctity of the place Gibbom. 
H ence Awed ///. a. awe-struck 1 tdreaded. Awing, 
aweing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

A wearied (ftw/Vrid),///. a. 1604. [A- pref. 
zz.] Wearied, weary. 

Aweary (&w 1-11), fired, a. 155a. [A- fire/. 
zz.J Tired, weary. Const, of. 

I ginne to be a. of the Sun Macb. v. v. 49. 

A-weather (ftwe-foj). 1599. [A prefifil 
Naut adv . Towards the weather or windward 
side, in the direction from which the wind blows ; 
esp. in helm a-weatk«r\ opp. to a-lee. prep . Short 
for a -we at her of 

fAwe-band, 1536. [f. Awe A curb, 
check, restraint; * a band for tying black cattle 
to the stake * (Jamieson). 

A-week (Awf-k), adv. 1547. [A prep> 8 ; 
cf. a-day . ) In every week, weekly. 

Aweel (&wfl), coni. adv. Sc. 1800- [weak- 
ened f. ah well t cf. Fr. eh bien. ] Well I 
A weigh (&WJI*), adv. 1627, [A firefi. 1 ] 


m (man), a (post), an (land), v (cat), f (Fr. cluf). a (evgr). ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (eft). 1 (Piychg). 9 (what), f (gat)< 
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Naut, Of an anchor: Jnst raised perpendicu- a» The Cobler kept him to HU nail B.Jon*. To Jack 

larly from the ground; -a-peak, a-trip . u *°" £ [ s aivl *\ c £ Au. j* < p « h - » P u ?> 

*809. [A W .]Iatiw«t; 

westward. laria aquatic.} to named from iu loves. 

Awe-strike ( 5 -,»trei.k), v. 183a. [f. Awr- Awm(e, oba. £. Aam, Aum, Aim. 
stsuck by analysis. ] To strike with awe. Awmbrie, -y, a w mery. obs. ff. Ambry. 
Hence Awestricken ppl. a. - Awe-struck. Awmoua, Sc. f. Almous. 

\ *f! 4 ' [t Awn (on), rA. ME. [app. a. ON. &w,_pl. 
Str T? with . <V” ar - The OE. form does not occur.] Trie 

Awrul(5*ful) l fl.OE. rf ) ,AwE/^.l, continuing spinous process, or ‘ beard 1 that terminates the 
the sense of OE.^M Occas. comp, awful- grain-sheath of barley, oats, etc.; extended in 
ler, -est. ] i. Causing dread ; terrible, appal- Bot. to any similar growth. Hence Aw*ned 
ling. a. Worthy of, or commanding, profound ppl, a \ furnished with an a. Awnlesa a, with- 
respect or reverential fear OE. 3. solemnly out awns. Awny 0. bearded, bristly (rare), 
impressive; sublimely majestic 1660. 4. slang Awn (5n), v.l 1807. [f. prec. sb.] To get 
Frightful, very ugly, monstrous; and A««asa rid 0 f the awns. Cf. to Ar// (peas), 
mere mtensnre - Exceedingly great, bad, etc. Awned, ppl. a* 1881. [badly f. Awn-ING 
I 8 3 $- . tg. Terror-stricken; timorous -1748. + _ K n«.l Awninped. 


. than amiable Addison. 


to s Character . . 14. ra- 
4. An a. scrawl 1870, 


irnpiuiu, very ugiy, monstrous; ana nonce as a rid of the awns. Cf. to shell (peas), 
mere mtensnre- Exceedingly great, bad, etc. Awned. ppl. a.* 1881. [badly f. Awn-ING 
, tg. Terror-stricken; timorous -1748. + . BD sn Xwninged. 

Awniigtf-nl,?) 1604. [Obscure ; orig 
ther a. than amiable Addison. 4. An a. scrawl 1870, nautical. Prob. f. F , auvent, a penthouse of 
dufler 1873, time {mod.). 5. A weak and a. reverence cloth, CtC. before a shop window, etc. (Wedg- 
for antiquity Watt*. Hence Aw'folly adv. dread- wood). Less prob. f. LG. havenung, L haven 
fully* sublimely, majestically 1 slang, yexy (cf. Gr. (E. Muller); or f. Pers. divan, duang anything 
jy th A feehn * ?[ « Aw-fulncaa. the suspended (Skeat).] 1. A roof-like covering of 
+Awtane » g M F* ‘^"*2 canvas, etc., used Is a shelter from sun. r£in. 
t aSwS, ^,71 To amaze - 1591. etfc . ^ a5ove the deck of a vessel . a . iraHS r 
fA-whee-ls, adv. [Afire/.l] On wheels. B. ^ Na £ L Xhat part of the poop-deck which Is 

a * r* - . continued forward beyond the bulk-head of the 

A-wne-t, adv. [K firepfi (On imperfect cabin.be/ra.Ashelter.1764. Hence Aw -ning- 
analogy.) ] In act of whetting. Conington. cd pp L a , furnished with an a. Awninglesa a. 

Awhile (fihwarl), adv. [OE. dn* hwile : A-WO-bble,a^. 1881. [A prep'] Wobbling. 

IiirifoT,^"" I3,I,C -' <For)a tAwonder.tr. ME. W woro-down t 


short time, (for) a little. 

A she paused, no answer came Scott. 

1 Improp. written together, when while is 
purely a vb. 

After awhile they seemed [etc.] Ouida. 


tA-whiles, a wiles, advb.phr . \K-firef. 11 I work, in activity. 


(or A prep. i).l At times 1546. 
A-whiT, adv 1865. [A prepX) 
A-whi-rl, adv. 1883. T A prep A] 
fAwi*d e, adv. 1609. [f. Wide, 
etc.] Wide, widely -164a. 


Whirring. 
Whirling, 
after afar , 


Maystres..to set them awerke Caxton. 

fAwo-rry, v. [OE. awyrgatt ; see Worry 
v.] To strangle; to worry -ML 
f A worth, adv. ME. [A prep. 1 ] In To take 
a . : to take (a thing) in honour, or at its worth; 


A-wi-n g,adv. 1823. [A prep. 1 ] On the wing. Mnee, 10 patiently, to disregard 1537. 
A-wink, adv. 1883. \ A prep 1 ] Winking. A-wrack (Arse-k), adv. 1697. [A firepfi] 
fAwk (§k), a. ME. [prob. a. ON. afug, In » !tate of wreck. 

* turned the wrong way f. af away. Cf. hafoc, ^ v ' t ®®- awrtraf * I WREAK.] 

hawk.) x. In the wrong direction, backhanded *• To punish (an offence, etc.) -1481. a. To 
-1634. a. Untoward, perverse -1655. 8. Awk- condemn -ME. 8- To avenge or revenge-1586, 

ward to use. clumsy -1674. 4. adv. -1694. 5. sb. A- wreck (ftre‘k),0dft/. 1878. [A prep A} In 
-1674. Hence tAw*kly a. perverse. tAwkly a w recked condition. 

adv. in the wrong direction ; hence, unluckily ; Awroog (Arg-q), adv. ME. [A prep 
perversely, awkwardly. fAwknesa. Wrong, in a wrong way. 

Awkward (^-kwazd), adv. and a. ME. [f. Awry (Aroi ). ME. [A prep.I\ cf. aright. 


adv. in the wrong direction ; hence, unluckily ; Awrong (Ar^-q), adv. ME. [A prep. 1 ) 

perversely, awkwardly. fAwkness. Wrong, in a wrong way. 

Awkward (^-kwazd), adv. and a. ML [f. Awry (Aroi ). ME. [A prep.I; cf. aright, 

Awk a. 4 -ward, i.e. ‘in an awk direction’; etc.] A. adv. 1. Away from the straight; to 

ci. forward. The adjectival use is later.] tA. one side; unevenly, crookedly, askew ME. a. 

adv. In the wrong direction, or way. a. Up- fig • Out of the right course or place; amiss 1494- 

side down; hindside foremost. b. In a back- *• To look awn , : 1 ° l°ok Askance or Asquint, n. 

ward direction with a ha k «t mice e. Asouint Much of th * Soul the y talk » bul aM awnc M|LT - V K ’ 
warn airection, witn a oa-E stroke c. Asquint. Tq trtadi waJk . (of per. 

d. Occ. ■■ AWALT, q.v. -1589. ... . sons) to do wrong 1 (of things) to go wrong. To tread 


adv. In the wrong direction, or way. a. Up- fig* Out of the right course or place; amiss 1494- 

side down ; hindside foremost. b. In a back- *• To look awn , : to look Askance or Asquint, m. 

ward direction with a ha 4c cf mice e. Asouint Much of tha Soul the y talk » bul aM awnc M|LT - V *• 
warn airection, witn a oa-E stroke c. Asquint. iy To trtadi waik . (of per. 

d. Occ. ■■ AWALT, q.v. -1589. sons) to do wrong t (of things) to go wrong. To tread 

B. ad). 1. Turned the wrong way, back -hand- the shoe awry. 10 fall from virtue. Cf. F .faux pas. 

ed ; not straightforward, oblique. Still dial. Where he trod his holy sandals a. Fuller. 

1513. fa. Froward, perverse -1755. ta. Unto- B.acf/. (usu. prod. C£ Wry.) z. Out of the right 

ward, unfavourable (lit. and fig.) -1663. 4. Of course or position ; disordered, disarranged ; j 

things : Ill-adapted for use; clumsy in operation crooked, distorted 1658. a. fig. Perverted, 


1695. Of persons : Clumsy in action, bungling wrong 1581, ellipt . quasi-rA. 1613. 

1530. 5. Ungraceful, ungainly; uncouth 1606. «• Nothing more awry prom the Law of God . . then 

CTOf things : Embarrassing, inconvenient 1709. lbat * W 1 ? man sh ° u d f ,v ! ^ to M<a M,LT * 

Of persons: Embarrassed 1713. 7. Of things obs. or dial. f. Ask V. 

Not easy to deal with; euphem. for 'rather Axal (se’ksAl), a. 1893. ■■ AXIAL, 

dangerous* i860. Of persons : Dangerous to Axe («ks), sh.I Alsoax. [Com.Teut. : OK 
meddle with 1863. akin to Gr. and prob. to L. ascia . ] i. 

*• 1 “ » u H w » rd P rid « *" "T “ l “ r « J'J**- A tool for hewing, cleaving, or chopping tree*, 

iNa j. With a. winds and with sore tempests driven V . . .-...Vlt-K 

Marlows. 4- A., unmanageable Instruments 1783. wood * ice, etc. ; consisting of a squarish head. 
Clumsy, aukward, unhandy people Swift. 5. Vulcan nowusu. of iron with a Steel edge, fixed by means 
with aulc ward grace his office plie* Pope. The son an of a socket upon a handle or helve of wood. AlbO 
aukward booby Goldsm. 6 . He was beginning to called (esp. when light) a hatchet. OE. b. PlCK- 
feef a. with his Whig friends L. Hunt. 7. There is an AXtt „ I n olden warfare t A battle-axe 

H.™ p A«.v 8 Ji'^uS me. 8- The headsman's txe. H«noe/g. exe- 

toSWy I cution. I4SO. bjT 4 ‘ «. ithe cutting down of 
embarrassingly ; dangerously. Aw'kwardness. expenditure in public services , a body for doing 

Awl 151). [OBL ml, com. w. OHG. ala, «hi* 198a. 4. In Arthmol. applied to doubla- 

mod.O. ahlt, ON. air (cf. Skr. ird). Tot nail, edged or wedged-ahaped atone implements 1851. 
due to wrong division, cf. Adder.] I. A a The ,^»S e r “ i. only aaNght alMmtioo of the 


OK ofumndrian\ cf. athirst.'] i. impers. It 
astonishes (one). a. intr. To be astonished 
-1513- 8* ?<*• tpk* Amazed -1513. 

A-work (Aw 5 ’jk), adv. ME, [A firepX\ At 


pointed blade with which hole, may bepierced; ^0,™“ b?Th.^d« ‘ 

f piercer, pricker, bodkin. a. tsp. That used Comb . ; a.-m&n, a woodman * a warrior armed with 
by shoemakers. Cf. also Bradawl (used by a battle-axe i -atone, a greenish variety of Jade or 
carpenters). OE. Also fig 3. transf A sharp nephrite, used in S. America, etc,, for making stone 
spine, or boring organ ME, hatchets. 

i (Ger. Kiln), t (Fr. pew). U (Ger. Mailer), al (Fr.dwne). 9 (cwri). € (e«) fthare). I 


Phrases. To put the axe in the helve : to solve a 
doubt. To send the axe after the helve ( = the better 
To send the helve after the hatchet \ To have axes 
to grind (U.S. politics): to have private ends to serve. 
[In ref. to a story told by Franklin.] 

Axe, sbfi Obs . exc. dial. - Axle, Axis. 
Axe, v. Also ax. 1677. [f. Axe rd.l] z. 
To shape or trim with an axe. a. To remove 
(officials, etc.) to save expenditure j to cut down 
(expenditure) by means of * the axe ' 1923. 

s. The. .stretchers in returns, which are not axed, 
are dressed upon the rubbing-stone. a. Under the 
Geddes recommendations fifteen hundred officers had 
been axed 1993. 

Axed (sekst). 1830. [f. Axe v. or sb.*] 1. 
pfl. a. Shaped or dressed with an axe. a. ad), 
Furnished with an axe or axes 1879. 
a. The axed fasces of the lictors Fakeae. 

t Axes, axesse, axez, axis, axys, obs. fl. 
Access. ' attack, fit, ague 

This axes hath made hym so weake Palsox. 

Axial (se*ksifil), a. 1849. [f. L. axis.] I. 
Forming, or of the nature of, an axis. a. Of, 
or belonging to, an axis 1859. 3. Round, or 

about, an axis 1862. 

1. A true or a. root HxNrarr. a. A inclination (of 
the planets] Proctor. 3. The earth’s a. rotation 
Tyndall. Hence Axi&'Iity, a. quality. A‘xially 
adv. in the direction of the axis, from pole to pole. 
Axiferoua (&ksrferas), a. 1849. [f. L. axis 
+ -/<rr+-ous; cf. F. ax if Ire.) Bot. Consisting 
of an axis only, without leaves or appendages. 
A'Xiform,a. 1847. [f- as prec. + -form.] In 
the shape of an axis. 

Axifugal (eeksi'fi£gftl),<z. X740. [f. as prec. 
+ L. fugert + - al 1 .] —Centrifugal; in a 
force : tendency to fly from the axis of rotation 
Axil (te’ksil). 1794. [ad. L. axilla ; see be- 
low. ] Bot. The upper angle between a leaf or 
petiole and the stem from which it springs; also 
that between a branch and the trunk. 

Axile (srksail), a. 1845. [f. as if ad. L. 

*axilis, f. axis. ] Belonging to the axis. Used 
in Bot. of an embryo having the same direction 
as the axis of the seed. 

II Axilla (ueksi- 14 ). PJ.-as. 1616. [L., -arm- 
pit; dim. of *axvla, whence 0/0.] 1. An arm- 

pit. a. —Axil 1830. 

Axillar (arksilfij), a. (sb.) 1541. [ s.Y.axil - 
laire, ad. L. * axillaris , f. axilla ; see prec. ] l. 
«Axiij-ary 1. 1651. 9. -= Axillary a. 1831. 

3. sb. An axillary vein 1541. 

Axillary (fle*ksilAri),0. 1615. [f. as prec.; see 
-ary*.] 1. Pertaining or adjacent to the armpit 
9. Bot. Situated in, or growing from, the axil. 

1. The a. artery 179 1. A. feathers Darwin, a. A 
leaves Rees. 

Axin (ae'ksin). 1873. Chem. An oleaginous 
and waxy product, yielded by the large Mexican 
cochineal (Coccus axinus ), and used as an oint- 
ment. Hence AxPnic 0. 

Axine (®*ksoin>. i8a6. [f. Axis*.] Z00K 
ad). Of or pertaining to the group of stags of 
which the Spotted Axis is typical sb, One of 
this group. 

Axi*nifbrm t a. 1859. [f. Gr. df/rq + -(1)- 
form.] Shaped like an ax-head. 

Axinite (se-ksinait). 1809. [f. as prec.] Mitt. 
One of Dana’s epidote group of unisiUcates, 
consisting chiefly of silica, alumina, lime, and 
iron, with acute-edged crystals somewhat like 
an ax-head. 

Axinomancy (£ksi'n0,msensi). 1601. [ad. 

L. axinomantia , a. Gr. , f. dfirrj + paxreta.) Di- 
vination by means of an ax-head. 

Axiolite (ae*ksi,0lait). 1879. [f. L. axis + 
Gr. Afros.] Min. Elongated lenticular and 
curved zones of brownish glass, exhibiting crys- 
tallization or fibrous structure at right angles to 
a median line, as In a rhyolite. A xioli’tic a. 
Axiom (srksiwnj. 1485. [a. F. axiom*, ad. 
L. axioma, a. Gr., 1 f. dfior.] i. A 

proposition that commends itself to general ac- 
ceptance; a well-established or universally-con- 
ceded principle; a maxim, rule, law. In Bacon 
An empirical law 1696. fa. Logic. A proposi- 
tion (true or false) -1749. 3. Logic and Math. 
A sell-evident proposition, not requiring demon- 
stration, but assented to as soon as stated 1600. 

s. Which A, though received by most, b yet cer- 
tainly false Homs Empirical mice (Bacon would 

(£) (ran), g (Fr<. fore). 8 (frr, £rrn, rarth). 
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■all them axioms) Sir W. Hamilton. 3. The a. that 
the whole is greater than its part H. Spencer. 
Axiomatic (aeksUmse'tik), a. 1797. fad, 
Gr. d£iaspaTuc6t; see prec. and -ATic.] 1. Of 
the nature of an Axiom (sense 3) ; self-evident, 
a. Characterized by axioms ; axiomatical z8xa. 

3. FulJ of maxims, aphoristic 1834. 

1. A truths H. SpKptxR. a He gave an a. form to 
the Science Sir H. Davy. 3. The most a. of English 
Poets Southey. 

Axiomatical, a. 1588. [f. as prec.] +1. 
Logic. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, nn 
Axiom (sense a) -1679. a. Of or relating to 
Axioms (sense 3) 1676. 3. - Axiomatic i 

1678. 4. — Axiomatic 3. 1738. HenccAxio- 
ma*tically adv. 

Axis 1 (se-ksis). PL axes (se ksfz). 1549. 
[a. L. axis, cogn. with OE. eax\ see Ax sb. 2 } 
t. Axis of rotation. x. The axle of a wheel. 
? Obs. 1619. fig. The ‘ pivot' on which a matter 
turns, a. Phys. A tooth or process on the second 
cervical vertebra, upon which the head is turned ; 
the vertebra itself 1694. 3. The imaginary 

straight line about which a body (c.g. the earth) 
rotates; the prolongation of that of the earth on 
which the heavens appear to revolve 1549. +4. 

fig. A central prop, which sustains any system 
-16461 5. The geometrical line, by the revolu- 

tion of a superficies about which, globes, cy- 
linders, cones, etc. are said to be generated 1571. 

s. The a. of the revolt was the religious question 
Motley. 4. The Atlas or maine a. t which supported 
this opinion, was daily experience Sim T. Browne. 

II. Axis of symmetry. x. The straight line 

about which the parts of a body or system are 
symmetrically arranged 1796. a. Gcvm. Any 
line in a regular figure which divides it into two 
symmetrical parts ; in a conic section, the line 
from the principal vertex or vertices, perpendi- 
cular to the tangent at that point ; in a curve, 
a straight line which bisects a system of parallel 
chords (called principal axis when it cuts them 
at right angles) 1734. 8. Cryst. An imaginary 

line drawn between the centres of opposite 
faces or edges, or the apices of opposite angles 
1817. 4. Optics. A ray passing through the 

centre of the eye or of a tense, or falling per- 
pendicularly on it; the line which passes through 
the centres of the lenses in a telescope ; the 
straight line from the eye to the object of sight 
1701. 5. Phys. and Zool. (With 5, 6, and 7 

cf. III.) The central core of an organ or organ- 
ism ; the central skeleton or nervous cord ; the 
central column of a whorled shelL 1741 . 8. Dot. 

a. The central column of the inflorescence, b. 
The main stem and root 7. Physiogr. and 
Geol. A central ridge; the central line in a valley 
1830. 

x. Axis of a balanci : the line upon which it turns. 
A. 0/ oscillation (of a pendulum, etc.): a horizontal 
line passing through the centre of the oscillation, and 
perpendicular to its plane. A . 0/ polarisation', the 
central line round which the prismatic rings or curves 
are arranged. Neutral a. (of a girder) : the line where 
there is neither compression nor tension (Brewster), 
a. rransverse a. (in the ellipse and hyperbola) : that 
which passes through the two foci ; conjugate a. : that 
which bisects the transverse one at right angles. (The 
axes of an ellipse are also called major and minor.) 

4. A. of incidence : the line passing through the point 
of incidence perpendicularly to the refracting surface. 
A. of refraction : the continuation of the same line 
through the refracting medium. A . of double refrac- 
tion : the line on both sides of which double refraction 
takes place, but along which it does not exist. 7. An- 
ticlinal a. •. the line along which two opposite planes 
of stratification meet in a ridge. Synclinal a. 1 the 
line along which they meet in a depression. 

III. A straight line from pole to pole (cf. I. 3), 

or from end to end, of any body. 1. gen. e. g. 
Axis of the equator ; the polar diameter of the 
earth; see I. 3. Axis of the ecliptic , of the hori- 
zon : a diameter of the sphere passing through 
these circles at right angles 1796. a. spec. An 
imaginary iineuniting the two poles of a magnet 
1664. 8. A main line of motion, growth, ex- 

tension, direction x8x8. 

IV. Axis of reference. Analvt . Geom, Each 
of the two intersecting lines, by reference to 
which the position of a locus is determined 1855. 

Comk a.- cylinder (or -b&nd), the central fibre of a 
nerve tube, 

Axis 2 (se*kiis). 1601. [L. (Pliny.)] Zool. 
BufFon's name for an Indian deer ( Cervus axis) 
known by sportsmen as the Hog-deer. 


Axle (s*ks1). 1596. [Not in OE. ; found 
in 13th c. in axle-tree (synonymous with the na- 
tive Ax-tree ),f, ON. dxull masc. ; thence taken 
and used in place of OE. sex, eax ; see Ax sb . 2 J 
x . The centre-pin or spindle upon which a wheel 
, revolves, or which revolves along with it. (In 
carriages, used to include the axle-tree or axle- 
bar.) 1634. fig. (Cf. ‘pivot'.) 1635. 9. The 

imaginary line about which a planet, etc. (or, 
anciently, the heaven) revolves. Also poet the 
pole, the sky or heaven. (Cf. Axle-tree 3 b.) 
Obs. exc. poet. (Replaced by Axrs.) 1596. 

1. The gilded car of day HU glowing a. doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream Milt. Comut 96. fig. 
Mov'd .. as upon the a. of discipline Milt. a Since 
earth on a. ran Mrs. Browning. 

Comb. \ a.-bar, an iron bar serving the purpose of 
an axle-tree j -box, in a locomotive encine or railway 
carriage, the box, usu. of cast iron, within which the 
ends of the axles revolve 1 -guards, the part of the 
frame in which the a.-box slides up and down as acted 
on by the springs; -journal, -neck, the polished 
end of the a which revolves under the bearing in the 
a-box j -nail, -pin, one of the two nails or pins used 
to fasten a cart to the axle-tree f -shaft, a driving 
shaft forming an extension of the a of a wheel. Hence 
A*xled a. furnished with an a 
fA'Xle-too-th. 1483. [a. Da. axel molar + 
Tooth. ] A molar tooth, a grinder. 

Axle-tree (arks'! ,trf). [ME. axel-tre , a. 
ON. bxul-tr /; see Axle *.] (Now restricted to 
sense 1.) x. The fixed bar, etc., on the rounded 
ends of which the opposite wheels of a carriage 
revolve, ta. The spindle or Axle of any wheel ; 
the 'axle' in the Whetl-and-axle -1664. fig. 
(Cf. pivot , axis.) -1674. t3- — Axle 3. -1633. 

x. Axle-tree arms', the ends which project beyond 
the wheels 3. Strong as the A. In which the H eauens 
ride 7 r. 4 Cr. 1. siL 65. Hence A’xletreed a. fur- 
nished wiih an a 

Ax minster (arksminstaj). 1818. [Naraeof a 
town in Devonshire.] Used attrib. in A. carpet 
or rug, and absol. 1 a seamless carpet formerly 
made at A. , having a thick soft pile. 

Axoid (m ksoid). 1876. [f. Axis + -oiD.] A 
curve generated by the revolution of a point 
round an advancing axis, e.g. the cycloid. | 
I Axoide-an, a. 1840. [f. Axis, on imperfect 
analogy.] «= Axial. 

Axolotl (se ki^Vtl). 1786. [Aztec.] Zool. 
A batrachian reptile (Siredon pise if om */, family 
Proteidx ) found in Mexican lakes, resembling 
the salamander iu appearance, but retaining 
through life the gills of its young state. 

Axonometry (seks^n^metri). 1865. [f. Gr. 
&£ov- (Afwv) + perplex.] Measurement of axes. 
Axophyte (arks^fait). 1857. [f. Gr. d£ow 
axis + <f>vr6v plant.] Dot. A plant that has an 
axis or stem. var. Axo'nophyte, 

Axotomous (£ky*t6mas), a. 1834. [f. as 
prec. + Gr. rop~, ^rlpveiv + -OUS.J Min. Having 
a cleavage perpendicular to the axis. 

Axunge (srksmndj). 1541. [a. F. (mod. 
ctxongc), ad L. axungia (also used), f. axis + 
ungere . j The internal fat of the kidneys, etc. ; 
esp. goose-grease, lard; also gen. fat, grease. 
Hence Axu*ngious a. lard-like. 

Ay-, formerly interchangeable with ai - in 
many words : e. g. ayd(e, etc. For such see Ai-. 
It also interchanged with El-, Ey- ; and occ. 
with A-, Ea-, E. 

Ay, aye (r*), adv. [Earlv ME. ajj, ai, ei : 
a. ON. ei , ey , cogn. with OK d, ME. o, 00, 
mod.G. je. Goth, atw OTeut *aitvo'z , cogn. 
w L. sevum. Cf. Gr. del, alfel ‘ever', and 
alfwv ‘age’. Exc. in poetry, ay Is northern. 
Etymology, phonology, and analogy favour the 
sp. ay. The word rimes with bay, etc See 
Aye.] x. a. Ever, continually; b. on all occa- 
sions. (Now only in Sc. and north, dial.), a. 
With comp, degree. (Still in .Sr.) -ME. 
x. And ay the ale was growing better Burns. 
Phrases. For ay : for ever. Also for ever and ay 1 
in M E .for ay and o. (Only poet . in Eng.), t In aye : 
for ever. 

Ay iff), ini. (sb.) ME. [prob. a natural ejacu- 
lation.] 1. «Ah 1 O I (Northern exclara. of 
surprise, Invocation, earnestness.) a. Ay me / 
“Alas 1 Ah me 1— an exclam, of regret, sorrow, 
pity 1591. 3- sb. 1607- 
a Ay me 1 how dread can look the Dead Mia. 
Browning. 

Ay. var. of Aye, yes. 


II Ayah (ai-&) 178a. [Anglo-Ind., a. Pg. nzVx, 
fem. of aio a tutor.] A native Indian nurse or 
lady's maid. 

Aye, ay (ai, ©i), inter;. (« adv.)> sb. 1576. 

I Origin unkn. At first written I. Perh. a diaL 
form of Ay adv . (cf. aye but); less probably a 
phonetic var. of ya ' yea '. The sp. aye is pre- 
ferable.] ini. (adv.?) x • An affirmative re- 
sponse to a question : Yes, even so. Common 
in dial, aud nautical language; the formal word 
used in voting * yes ’ in the House of Commons; 
but arch, for ' yes * in mod. educated language, 
a. Indicating assent to a previous statement, and 
preliminary to a further one 1598. 3* sb. An 

affirmative answer or vote; in pi. (ellipt.) those 
who so vote 1589. 

x. If you say I, syr, we will not say no 1576. a. I, 
so I do B. Jons. I \ but you doe us wrong 1640. j. 
The ayes proved 138 and the noes 139 Marvell 

Aye* var. of Ay adv. ever. 

A-year, phr. «= in the year, per annum ; see 
A prep.' 

Aye-aye (ai-ah). 1781 [a. Fr., a. Mala- 

gasy; prob. from its cry.] Zool. A cjundruraa- 
nous animal (Cheinmtys Madagascar tens is), of 
the size of a cat, found only in Madagascar ; it 
is classed with the Lemurs, but in many points 
approaches the Roden tia. 

A-yelp (Aiyc'lp), adv. [A prcfiX] Yelping. 
Mrs. Browning 

Ayen(e, etc., obs. f. Again, etc. 
fAye-nbite. ME. [f. ayen f Bite ; ME.tr. 
of L. remorsus.] Remorse. 

Ay-green (/i*gn‘n). 156a. [ « Evergreen ; 
see Ay adv. ] Herb. The house-leek. 
tAyie*ld, v. [OE. a^ieldan ; Bee Yiki d.] To 


yield up -1450. 

Ayme, obs. f. Ay me f 
I Ayne, a. 1483. [a. OF. ainf, i. ains 
First-born, eldest, Eigne. 

Ayond, ayo-nt, prep. dial. 1734. [A -prefi 
a; cf. beyond. (Ayont is Sc. and north, dial.)] 
Beyond, on the other side of. 

Ayre, -ie, -y, obs. ff. Heir, Aerie. 

Ayrshire (e«'j/aj), a. and sb. 1856. A breed 
of homed cattle named from the shire of Ayr, 
and esteemed for dairy farming. 

Azalea (ftz/Wffi). 1*1. -as. 1753. [a. mod. 
L. (Linn.), a. Gr. dfaAsa, a dj fem. 'dry'.] 
Dot. A genus of shrubby plants (N.O. Ericaceae ), 
growing in sandy soil, and blooming profusely, 
with showy and mostly fragrant flowers. The 
one British species (A. procumbens) is by some 
made a distinct genus, Ljoiseleuria. 

Azarole (ae-zAr^al). 1658. [a. F. azerole, 

ad. (ult.) Arab.) The fruit of the Neapolitan 
Medlar, a species of Hawthorn (Crataegus aza- 
rolus ) ; also, the tree itself, occ. called, after hr., 
Axeroller. 

Azedarac (ftze-dftraek). 1753. [a. Fr., a. 

Pers. ] Dot. x. A lofty tree (Mclia Azedarach ), 
with biplnuuie leaves, a nutiveuf the Easllndics; 
cailed also Bead-tree, Pride of India, False Sy- 
camore, and Holy-tree. a. Phartn. The bark 
of the root of this tree, used in medicine 1853. 


t A'Zimene, a. 1647. Astrol. Weak and lame 
degrees -1819. 

Azimuth (srzimity). ME. [a. F. azimut, 
ad. Arab, as-sumut, f. tfi*a/the + sumut, pi. of 
samt way. Cf. Zenith.] i. An arc of the 
heavens extending from the zenith to the horizon 
which it cuts at right angles; the quadrant of a 
great circle of the sphere passing through the 
zenith and nadir, called an azimuth circle, a. 
The angular distance of any such circle from a 
given limit, e. g. a meridian x6a6. 3. transf. 

and fig. Horizontal angle, or direction ; point of 
the compass 1667 

a Magnetic azimuth t the arc intercepted between 
the magnetic meridian and the great circle. A . com- 
pass : a minutely divided mariner's compass, fitted 
with vertical sights, used for taking the magnetic a. 
of a heavenly body. A. dial : one whoee gnomon is 
perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. A . mirror : 
an instrument placed on the glass cover of a mariner'! 
compass and used for taking azimuths. 

Azimuthal (srzimi*)*l) v a. 1654. [f. prec.] 
x . Of or pertaining to the azimuth ; used in tak- 
ing azimuths. a. In azimuth, in a horizontal 
circle. 

& Azimuthal error (of a transit instrument); its 


se (man), a (pass), an (load), v (cat), f (Fr. ch/f). a (ev#r). ai (I, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psych/). 9 (what). 
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deviation in azimuth from the plane of the meridian. 
Hence Azimu'th&lly adv. 

Azo- (wz*-). Chem. Short comb. f. Azote, 
nitrogen. Used i. gen. of compounds contain- 
ing nitrogen ; a. spec, of compounds in which 
nitrogen is substituted for another element; and 
particularly , of compounds derived from the 
aromatic hydrocarbons, which contain nitrogen 
combined in a peculiar way, constituting the 
a to- and diazo- compounds, or azo- derivatives. 

t. Azohtrmic, nitrogenized humic (acid); Azo 
li'tmin. the principal colouring matter of litmus ; 
Azole ic, an acid formed by treating oleic with nitric 
acid. a. Azopa*rafflns, formed from the paraffins 
by substituting z atom of nitrogen for 3 of hydrogen: 
as azo-methane, etc. i Azobenzene, azotoluene. 
Azoic (&zJu ik), CL 1854. [f. Gr. dfoms (f. d r 
(corf) +-IC. ] Having no trace of life; m Geol., 
Containing no organic remains, as Azoic period . 
Azotlic nik), a. 1795. [a. Gr. dfoii'i- 
k 6 s (f. d + £wvrj) + -ic. ] Not confined to a zone. 
Azoology (seztf^-lSdgi). 1817. (f. Gr. &{a>os 
+ -\oyia. J The science of inanimate nature. 
Azorite (srzorait). 1868. [f. Azores + ite.] 
Min. A white mineral crystallizing in minute 
octahedrons, occurring in alhitic rock. 

Azote fse zd»t). 1791. [a. F., irrcg. f. Gr. d 
A- 14 -t-fo/ciy to live, for/ life. J Lavoisier’s name 
for nitrogen, os unable to support life. 

Hence: fA'ZOtane, Davy’s name for Chloride of 
Nitrogen. A*ZOtinc, a residuum of melted wool, rich 
in nitrogen, resulting from the action of superheated 
steam on cotton and woollen rags. lA’ZOtite, a 
nitrite tAzo'touo a. nitrous. tAzo'turet, a nitride. 
Azoto’meter, an apparatus for measuring nitrogen. 

A'ZOth. 1477. [Arab, a»-zduqj\ Alch. a. Mer- 
cury. b. The universal remedy of Paracelsus. 
Azotic (&2fTtik) y <z. 1791. [f. Azote.] Chem. 
Of, pertaining to, or chemically compounded 
with, azote. t/f. air or gas x nitrogen, t A. acid: 
nitric acid, fig . Deadening. 

Azotize (ar zdtaiz), v. 1804. [f. as prec. + 
-izrc.] To nitrogenize; hence, to deprive of oxy- 
gen. A’zotized epl. a. nitrogenous. 

Aztec (je’ztek). 1787. An Indian of the 
Naliuatian tribe, which founded the empire of 
Mexico. 

|) Azulejo 'a^ul^ha). 1854. [Sp. f f. azwf blue.] 
A kind of Dutch glazed tile painted in colours. 
A'Zuline. 1864. [? f. as prec. + -ine.] A 
shade of blue. 

Azure J^gULi). ME [a. OF. azur, 

ad. (ult.) Pers. lajward, Idshward, lapis lazuli. 
The /- is dropped, os if it were the article. ] A. 
sb. 1. The precious stone lapis lazuli. a. A 
bright blue pigment or dye; ellipt . a fabric dyed 
of this colour ME. 3. Her. Blue, represented 
in engravings by horizontal lines ME. 4. The 
clear blue of the unclouded sky 1481. 5. The 

unclouded vault of heaven 1667. 

x. A broche of roldc and nsurc Chaucer. . 4. The 

colour of Asure fyke unto the heuen whan it is pure 
and clere Caxton. 3. Not like those steps On Heavens 
A. Milt. P. L. 1. 997. 

B. adj. 1. Her . Blue 145a 9. Coloured like 

the unclouded (southern) sky; cerulean 1505. 
3. fig. Clear, cloudless 1827. 

s. Her a. veins Shake. He ndesbisa. Gut Dryden. 
Comb. a.-spar, lasulitei -atone, die lapis lazuli or 
lazulite. Hence A*zure v. to dye. or colour a. vara 
Azu’rean a. {rare) I A’Zured ppl. a. {arch.). Azu*- 
reous a (rant). tA*zurn a. M ilt. 
Azuiine(&*zifiroin,-in). 1600. ( a. V.oturirt; 
see - ine 1 .] x. adj. Blue; pale blue, Inclining to 
grey f Littrd). a. sb. The blue Roach {Lev ci sc us 
cxruleus) 183a. 

Azuriie(oe*zifir>it). 1868. [f. Azure + -ite.] 
Min. Blue carbonate of copper, an ore allied to 
malachite. 

Azury(se'g9ri,/i'xtim), a. 1600. [f. as prec. 
+ -V 1 ; cf. F. azur/.] Blue, bluish. ? Hence 
tA'zury sb. azure hue or colour. 

Azygos, -oua (ie*zigas> 1646. [(a. or) f. 
Gr. &{vyos, f. d + {vy ov\ sec -OUS.J x. adj. 
Fellowless, unpaired; used teclin. of organic 
parts not existing in pairs, a. sb. fsc. organic 
part. | Hence A**ygously adv. singly. 
Azyme (ce-zim, -aim). 158a. [ad, L., a. 
Gr. &(vnot t -pa, f. d + (vprj, ] The Jewish pass- 
over cake of unleavened bread ; also, in pi. the 
feast of unleavened bread. Hence A-xymous a. 
unleavened. 

Azymite (sezi mait ). 1737. [ad. L. azymita, 


ad. Gr. dfv/ifrip, f. see prec.] One 

who administers the Eucharist with unleavened 
bread; a name given by the Gr. Ch. to the Ro- 
man Catholics and others. 


B (bf). The second letter of the Roman 
alphabet, corresponding to, and in form derived 
from, the Gr /Seta, and Hcb. Beth ; repr. the 
sonant labial mute, or lip-voice stop consonant. 
Pl. Bees, B's, Bz. 

1 L Used to indicate serial order, with the value of 
second, as (b., b.) tbe left. hand page or verso of a leaf, 
the second column of a page. Also spec . : z. AT vs. . In 
England the 7th note of the scale of C major, called 
H in Germany, where B means tbe English B flat 
( = Bt\ Fr. B rond), a semitone lower than B. a. In 
Lam, etc., B is put for a second or another person or 
thing. 3. Alg . (see A. II). 

III. Abbreviations. 1. B. (Mas ) Bass, Basso, B. 
(Chem.) Boron, b.. b.. born. B. (in Academical de- 
grees) Bachelor, or L. bacealavrevs, as B.A. (or A.B.) 
Bachelor of Arts, etc. B. (b.) in Cricket ‘ Byes b. 
bowled by. K.B.C. British Broadcasting Corporation 
(prig. Company) ; B.C. Before Christ ; B. and S. 
Brandy-and-soda ; H.V. (M.i, tbe Blessed Virgin 
(Mary), (Beata V/rgo Marta). 
a. H. or B. fiat), joc. for bug (Cimex leetutanvs). 

+Ba, v . rare. ME. [Cf. OF. baer , beer , to 
gape.] To kiss, as a child -1529. 

Baa (ba), v . 1586. [Echoic.] To bleat 
He’s a Lambe indeed, that baes like a Deare Cor. 11. 
i. 12. Hence Baa sb the bleat of a sheep or lamb. 
Baa-lamb, a lamb (nursery-word). 

|Baal (b*n al). 11. Baalim. ME. [Heb. 
baal lord. 1 The chief male deity of the Phoe- 
nician andCan aanitish nations ; transf false god. 

Peer and Baalim Forsake their temples dim Milt. 
Hence Ba'alish a. of or belonging to B. ; idolatrous. 
Ba’alUm, tbe worship of B. 2 idolatry. Ba'&list, 
a worshipper of B. J transf. a worshipper of false gods 
or idols ; var. Ba'&lite a. (All applied in 17th c. to 
the R G worship.) 

Bab, earlier f. Babe (now dial.). 

Bab, dial. f. Bob, a bait for eels. 

Ba*bai, var. of Papa, papa. 

Ba-ba 2 . 1864. [Fr.] A light plum-cake. 
Ba-bacoote. 1880. [ad. Malagasy.] A secies 
of lemur {Lichanotus brevicaudatus). 

Babbie, babby. Sc. and u. diaL f. Baby. 
Ba*bbit, v. 1875. [See next.] To line with 
Babbit-metal. Hence Ba*bbiting, a fitting of 
Babbit-metal. 

Babbit-metal. 1875. [Also Babbit's metal ; 
f. inventor's name.] A soft alloy of tin, anti- 
mony. and copper, used in journal-bearings, 
etc., to diminish fnction. 

Babblative (bse blitiv). 1583. [f. Babble 
v. + -ative.] Given to babbling. 

Babble (bce-b’l), z/. ME. [prob. f. the in- 
fantile ba, ba (with freq. suffix -le); cf. prattle, 
and F. babiller . Perh. affected in sense by Ba- 
bel. ) x. intr. To utter inarticulate or indistinct 
sounds, like a child. a. To talk childishly, 
to prattle; to talk incoherently, or foolishly; to 
utter meaningless words ME. 3. To talk ex- 
cessively ; to chatter 1510. Also transf, of 
streams, birds, hounds, etc. 4. trans. To utter 
with meaningless iteration; to prate ME. 5. 
To reveal by chattering. Cf. blab. 156a. 

a Along tongu’d babling Gossip 'Jit. A. iv. ii. 150. 
3. Echo babling by the mountain's side Sir W. Tongs. 
Who henreth all. And all bableth 1562. Hence 
ia*bblement, tBablery, idle or unseasonable 
chatter. Ba'bbllngly adv. Ba*bblish a. full of 
idle talk; var. Ba'bbly. 

Babble (bavb’l), sb. 1460. [f. the vb. Cf. 
F. babil. J x. Inarticulate speech, as of Infants 
1688. a. Idle, foolish, or unseasonable talk 
1460. 3. Confused murmur, as of a stream x6x6. 

1. The babes, their b. Tennyson. 3. This Sack has 
fill'd my bead so full of babies, 1 am almost mad 
Bkaum. & Fl. 

Babbler (bee-blai). 1530. [t the vb.] 1. 
A foolish or idle talker, a chatterer, a. A prat- 
ing gossip; a blabber 1580. 3* A hound that 

gives tongue too freely 173a. 4. Name for the 

Long-legged Thrush, on account of its note 1839. 

For who will open himselfe to a Blab or a B. 
Bacon, var. fBarbelard. 

Babe (b£‘b). ME. [? short for + baban. 
Superseded in ordinary use by Baby. Babe, 
nut baby, is used in the Bible, j 1. An infant. 


1 ta. -Baby sb. a. -1593- 8 mfig, -Baby sb. 5, 

1526. 

3. Babes in Christ 1 newly-made converts to Chris- 
tianity. Even babes in Christ are in a sense perfect 
Wesley. Hence Ba*behood, infancy. Ba'belct, 
a tiny babe. tB&'beahlp. Ba'bish a. infantile, 
silly (arch.). fBa'biahly adv. tBa*bishneas. 

Babel (b?*-b^l). ME. [a. Heb. babel \ Baby- 
lon; assoc, in Genesis with the idea of ‘ confu- 
sion '. It has no known Semitic root.] 1. The 
city and tower, described in Gen. xi, where the 
confusion of tongues took place; hence a. a lofty 
structure; b. a visionary scheme. a. A scene 
of confusion ; a confused assemblage 1625. 3. 
A confused turbulent medley of sounds 1529. 

x. Therfor was callid the name of it B., for there was 
confoundid the lippe of all the erthe Wyclif Gen. xi. 
9. s The whole b. of sectaries joined against tbe 
church Swift. Hence B&'beldom, noisy confusion. 
tBa'belish a. noisily confused. Ba'belism. noisy 
confusion of speech 2 strange utterance. Ba'Dcllzo 
v. to make a b. of. 

I Ba*bery. ME. [? orig. f. babwynrie , Ba- 
boonery ; in later use. f. Babe, Baby sb. 4.] 
Grotesque ornamentation in architecture ana 
books; grotesque absurdity. 

|| Babillard (babil 7 a*r, bse'bilaxdY 1802. [F., 
f. babiller ; cf. Babbler 4.] The Chatterer, 
a small bird. 

Bablngtcmite (bsebipt^nait). 1837. [f. Dr. 
Babington. ] Min. A bisilicate of iron and lime, 
with manganese and magnesia, found in green- 
ish-black crystals in Norway, and elsewhere. 
fBa*bion. 1599. [a. F., formed on * a radicle 
bab found in babiole * (Llttrd). App. identified 
in Eng. with baboon. ] A baboon; an ape; ap- 
plied to persons -T624. 

Babiroussa, -russa (babir£-s&). 1696. [f. 
Malay bdbi hog + rdsa deer.] Zool. A species 
of wild hog (Babirussa alfurus) found in the 
islands of Eastern Asia. The upper canine 
teeth, in the male, pierce the lip and grow up- 
wards and backwards like horns. Also called 
Hog-deer, Indian Hog, Homed Hog. 
fBa’bish, V. 1460. [? f. OF. baubiss baubir ; 
perh. influenced by babish adj.] To scoff at, 
scorn; to treat as mere children -1549. 

Bable, old sp. of Babble. 

|| BabOO (ba-bxx). 178a. [Hindi.] orig. — our 
Mr. or Esquire ; hence, A native Hindoo gen- 
tleman ; also, a native clerk who writes English; 
occas. used of a Bengali, with a superficial Eng- 
lish education. 

Baboon (b&bfi-n). ME. [a. F. babuin, mod. 
babo u in , or ad. med. L. babewynus. Of unknown 
origin.] ti. A grotesaue figure (? of a baboon 
in sense a) used in architecture, etc. -1592. a. 
A member of one of the divisions of the Smtiadx 
or Monkeys, distinguished by a long dog-like 
snout, large canine teeth or tusks, capacious 
cheek-pouches, and naked callosities on the 
buttocks ; they are mostly inhabitants of Africa 
ME. 3 .fig.l cf. ape 1500. 

a. His forehead low as that of a b. Macaulay. Comb. 
b.-bird, Thrtneedus Mi Marts, with a note like that 
of a b. Hence Baboo’nery, a colony of baboons 
(cf. rookery); baboonish condition, or behaviour. 
Baboo*nisb a. baboon-like. 
llBaboucheCb&btfrJ). 1695. [a. F., ad. (nit.) 
Pers., f. pd foot + ptfsh covering,] A Turkish or 
oriental slipper. 

II Babui'na. 1882. [fern, of mod.L. babuinus, 
3= F. babovine. ] A female baboon. 

Baby (b£‘bi), sb. ME. [Dim. of Babe, 
which it has superseded in familiar use.] 1. 
An infant of either sex. (Formerly— chi la\ now, 
usually, an infant 4 in arms ta. A doll, 
puppet -1721. +3. The small image of oneself 
reflected in the pupil of another’s eye ; hence, 
to look babies >1682. 4. pi. Pictures in books ; 

cf. Babery. Still in n. dial. 1598. Also fig. 

Comb. x. passing into adi. — young : small or di- 
minutive of its kind, as o. car, grand, jib 1873. 
a. b. -farmer, one who takes infants to nurse for 
payment, whence babyfarming, etc.* -house, a 
doll's house 1 -jumper, a frame suspended by 
an elastic, attachment, so that a young child se- 
cured in it may exercise its limbs; -Uke «. in- 
fantile; adv. as a baby does. Hence Ba*by- 
hood, the period or condition of infancy; babies 
collectively; babyishness. So B&'bydom (rare). 
Ba'byish a. childish, simple, silly. 'Ba*byish-ly 
adv., -ness. B&'byism. babyhood ; babyishness ; 
babyish phrase or action. Babyo*latry (nonce-wd.), 


* (Ger. K£hi). b (Fr. p*w). tt (Ger. Mtfller). u (Fr. dime), v (curl), e (c*) (th«e). i {i 1 ) (win). f(Fr. fo#it). 5 (to, frm, «xrth). 
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baby-worship. B&'byshlp, bcu^ hood \ the perso- 
nality of a baby. 

Baby (b/i*bi), v. 174a. [f. prec.] To treat 
as a b.iby. 

Babylon (te-bilan), si. ME. [a. L., Gr. 
BajSvXun', lleb. Biiel.} The capital of the 
Chaldee Empire; also, the mystical Babylon of 
the Apocalypse ; whence, used polemically of 
the papal power, and rhetorically of any great 
and luxurious city. 

The approach . . to mighty Babylon ( = London] 
Byhon, Hence Babyio'nlc a. *= Babylonian a. 
tBabyloMllcal a. of or belonging to H. ; hence 
fig. a. Romish, popish | b. Babel-like, tumultuous. 
tBabylo*nlcally adv. Barbylonisin, t fi& Pop- 
ery ; a Babylonian word or phrase. Ba'bylonlze v. 
to make Babylonian. 

Babylonian (baebihrmiian). 1564. [f. L., 
Gr. Ba^vAd/nor.J 1. adj. Of or belonging to 
Babylon; hence fig. a. huge; fb. popish; c. (cf. 
Rev. xvii. 4) .scarlet, a. sb. An inhabitant of 
Babylon ; hence fig. ta. papist ; b. astrologer. 
Babylonish a. 1535. 1. Of, 

belonging to, or made at Babylon, ta. 

Popish; b. Babel-like, confused in language. 

1. A costly Babilonish garment Josh. vii. ax. a. A 
B. dialect, Which learned pedants much affect Butler. 

II Bac (back). 167a. [Fr.] I. A flat-bottomed 
French ferry-boat; a ferry, a. In Brewing and 
Distilling ; see Back sb* 

|| Bacalao fbaekfila*<?). 1555. [a. Sp. bacallao 
cod-fish. 1 Cod-fish. 

Baccalaurean (baek&l^-r/’fin), a. 1845. [f. 
med.L. baccalau) eus + -an. J Befitting a bache- 
lor. 

Baccalaureate (ba:kal$Tr|/l). 1625. [ad. 
med L. baccalaureatus, f. as prec.] 1. The 
University degree of bachelor, a. *• Bachelor 
1696. 3. quasi-tft/y. in B. sermon : a farewell 

discourse to a graduating class. (U. S.) 1664. 

II Baccara, -at (bak&ra). 1866. [a. F.] A 
ame at cards played for money between a 
anker and punters. 

Baccate (bavk^t), a. 1830. [ad. I, . bar cat us. 

I. Bearing berries; bacciferous 1836. a. Berry- 
like 1830. So Ba'ccated ppl . a. tset with 
pearls; berry-bearing. 

Bacchanal (bse-k&n&l). 1536. [ad. L. bac - 
eh an a /is, also bacca-, baca -, f. Bacchus , Gr. 
Ba«xos. ] A. adj. z. Of or pertaining to Bac- 
chus or his worship 1550. 9. Riotously drunk- 

en, roystering 1711. 

B. sb. 1. A devotee of Bacchus ; a Bacchant or 
Bacchante 1590. 9. A drunken reveller 1812. 

8. (Usu. pi.) A festival in honour of Bacchus. 

[L. Bacchanalia .) 1616. 4. An orgy 1536. 5. 

A dance or song in honour of Bacchus 1606. 6. 
A scene of revelry painted or sculptured 1753. 

1. The riot of the tipaie Bachanals Midi. N. v. i. 48. 

4. At their debauches and bacchanals Burk k. 5. Shall 
we daunce now the Egyptian Backenals Shaks. 

|| Bacchanalia (hxk&n£i'li&), sb. pi. 1633. 
[L. ; see prec. Formerly treated in F.ng. as 
sing., with pi. -tfj.] i. The festival held in 
honour of Bacchus 1753. 9. Drunken revelry ; 

an orgy 1633, 1*3. A drinking-song; cf. Bac- 

chanal.^. 5. 1651. +4. = Bacchanal6. 1662. 
Bacchanalian (bwkftivi’liftn), a. (j£.) 1565. 
(f. L. bacchana/is, Bacchanal+-AN.] 1. Of, 
connected with, or relating to Bacchanals 1622. 

9. Marked by, connected with, or given to 

drunken revelry 1565. 8* sb. A drunken re- 

veller, a tippler 16x7. 

a. B. writers Johnson, tones H. Stanlky. Hence 
Baccbanadianlsm, Ba*cchanalinm, b. practices, 
drunken revelry. Bacchana*lianly adv. 

Bacchanalize (bee-kfin&biz), v. 1656. [a. 
F. bacchanaliser ; see Bacchanal nnd -ize.] 
x . in/r. To indulge in revelry* 9. Irani. To 
turn into dmnken revelry, 

Bacchant (bsek&nt). 1699. [ad. L. Barchan - 
ten i, sb. (in L. fem. only), f. bacchari, ad. Gr. 
Battxb-siP.] i» sb. A priest, priestess, or vo- 
tary of Bacchus; hence, a drunken reveller. 9. 
adj. Bacchus-worshipping, wine-loving 1800. 
Hence Bacchantic a. of or pertaining to the 
bacchants. 

Bacchante (b&kcrnt, bae’k&nt, b&kse a nti). 
*797- [a- F. bacchante , ad. L. Bacchantem\ 

see prec The first pronunc. is after Fr. ; the 
third after It., favoured by the frequent pi. (of 
both genders) Bacchantes (-ae*nt/z) after L. ] 1. 


sb. A priestess or female votary of Bacchus, a. 
attrib. as adj.\ cf. Bacchant 1821. 

Bacchar, baccar (bse’kAj). 1551. [a. L. 
bacc(h)ar, bacc(h)aris (also used), a. Gr. fianna- 
pts, ba.Kxa.pt s (‘a Lydian wd,’).] But. A plant 
variously identified. ( Baccharis Is now applied 
to an American genus of Composite.) 

Baccharis . . in englishe sage of bieru&aletn Turner. 

Bacchic (bse’kik), a* 1669. [ad. L. Harchi- 
cus , a. Gr.] x. Of or pertaining to Bacchus or 
his worship. 9. Frenzied like a votary of Bac- 
chus; riotously drunken, jovial 1699. ts. {absol. 
as) sb. A drinking-song 1676. tBa cchlcal a, 

|| Bacchius (b&koi‘£s). 1589. [L., a. Gr. Ban- 
X*tor (sc. wous).] A metrical foot of Ihr^e syl- 
lables, one short and two long. 

II Bacchus (bK*k#s). 1496. [L., a. Gr. Bd*- 
Xot.] The god of wine; hence , wine. 
Bacciferous (b£ksi*fi?ras), a. 1656, [f. L. 
bacczfcr, f. baica ; see -FER and -ous.] Berry- 
bearing, producing berries. 

Bacciform (bae’ksif^xm). a. 1839. [ad. mod. 
L. b<iceiformis\ see -FORM.] Berry-shaped. 

Baccivorous (b»ksi*vora^, rt. 1661. [f. L. 
bacca + - varus + -OUS.] Berry-eating. 

Baccy (bae*ki). 1833. colloq. f. bacca, bacco , 
clipped forms of Tobacco ; see -Y 8 . 
Bacharach (ba*x*r:tx» brr a k&rjek). 1620. 
A town on the Rhine giving its name to a wme 
formerly esteemed, vur. Back-rac(k. 

| Bache. OE. [?] The vale of a stream or 
rivulet -1494. 

Bachelor (bse-tjelai). ME. [a. OF. bacheUr 
: — L. type +baccalans, prob. conn. w. bacca- 
laria , t a grazing farm, f. bacca for vacca\ thus 
baccalarius would be one employed on it. 1 1. 

A young kn-ght who followed the banner of an- 
other; a novice in aims. [Hence the suggest 
ed derivation from Bas Chevalier. J Hence, 
b. Knight Bachelor , a simple kniglit ; the full 
title of a gentleman who has been knighted 1609. 
ta. A junior member, or ' yeoman *, of a trade- 
guild, or City Company -1809. 3. A man or 

woman who has taken the first degree at a uni- 
versity. [ In this sense latinized as baccalarius, 
and altered by a pun to bacca laureus.] ME. 4. 
An unmarried man (of marriageable age) ME. 
ts. A single woman. B. Jons. 

4. His wife 1 ..I haue beard him sweare he was a 
bachiler Drkkbr. 

Comb. Bachelor's or Bachelors* Buttons ■ 
Herb, any of various flower* of round or bution-like 
form ; orig. the double variety of Ranunculus acr\s\ 
also the Tansy. 

Hence Ba'Chelordom, the estate or body of ha- 
chelors collectively. Ba'chelorhood, the slate or 
quality of a b. Ba*chelori am. a habit or peculiarity 
of a b. Ba*chelorly a. bachelor-like. 

Bachelorshi p. 1591* 1. The state of 

being a bachelor, i. e. unmarried, ta. The state 
or position of a knight bachelor 1611. 3. 1 he 

standing of a Bachelor of Arts, etc. 1656. 

1 Ba-chelry. ME. Ta. OF. bacheleric , f. bache- 
ler ; see Bachelor. J 1. The quality of a young 
knight; prowess. 9. Bachelors collectively : a. 
Young knights as a class. (Cf. chivalry.) -1656. 
b. A body of unmarried men -1615. 

Bacillary (bse*silari), a. 1865. [ad. mod 
L. bacillarius , f. L. bacillus little rod. Cf. F. 
baci/laire.] Of, pertaining to, or consisting of 
little rods. So Bacl’lliform a. rod-shaped. 

|| Bacillus (b*d l*s). FI. bacilli. 1883. [late 
L.(in Isidore), dim. ofbaculus, var. of baculum. J 
Nat. Hist . A genus of Schizontycetse, microsco- 
pic vegetable organisms of the lowest grade a- 
mong what were called Infusoria. Dist. from 
Bacterium by its larger size and mode of repro- 
duction. First described by Mtiller ante 1850. 
Bacin, badnet»obs. ff. Basin, Basinet. 
Back (baek), sb. 1 [Com. Teut. : OE. bmc 
(ncut.) OTeut. *baho-{m). Cf. RIDGE.] I. 

1. properly. The convex surface of the body of 
man nnd vertebrated animals which is adjacent 
to the spinal axis, and opposite to the belly. It 
extends from the neck and shoulders to the 
extremity of the backbone. a. a. In man, 
the hinder surface of the body, that which is 
turned upon those who are left behind OE« b. 
that part of the body which is the special reci- 
pient of clothing ME. c. the part which bears 


burdens OE. d. In animals, the upper surface 
opposite to that on which they move or rest M E. 

a The Army broken. And but the backes of Britaines 
to be seen Cymb. v. iii. 6b Borrow, .of thy backe and 
thi belly Latimeil Wrongs more then our backe can 
beare Tit. A. i v. iii 48. 

IL transf. x. That side or surface of any ob- 
ject which is opposite to the face or front, or side 
approached or contemplated ; e.g. the convex 
side of the hand ; the under side of a leaf ; the 
convex part of a book; the thick edge of a knile 
M K. 9. The side of any object away from the 
spectator, the other or farther side 1645. 

1. He put his name at the b. of a bill Siiehidan. a. 
Passing by the b. of the Goodwin Sand 1704. 

in. Parts of things having relation, or analo- 
gous in position, to the back. ft. fl. Clothes 
-ME. ta. A back-plate -1695. Alsoyfg. 3. 
The hind part ; e.g. of a gai ment. a chair, etc. 
I 53°* 4* The rear of an armed force (arch.) 

X S97* ts* A following; backing -1662. 

3. A chair without a ^1670. 4. He leaues bis backs 

vnarm’d a Hen. IF, 1. iii. 79, 

IV. 1 .fig. The surface of a river, the waves, 
etc., as bearing burdens 1610. 9. The ridge of 

a hill, tof the nose 1615. 3. The keel and kel- 

son of a ship 1692. 

x. I saw him beate the surges vnder him, And ride 
vpon their backes Temp. 11. 1. 115. 3. A.. ship with 

her b. broken 1S83. 

Phrase*} a. With preps. At the b. of : behind, close 
behind, as in supporting, pursuing, etc. Behind the 
b. of 1 {emphatic for ) behind ; in the absence of b. 
With verbs. To break (he b. of'. ( fig.) to overburden ; 
to finish the hardest part of. To put or set up the b . : 
to arch it as angry cats do ; to anger. To turn the hi 
to flee ; to turn the b. upon ; to abandon. To be ox 
he on one's b.i to be laid up, to be afflicted. 
attrib.', ba'ckachc, pain in the back i 6 or. 

Back (bsek), sb.'* 1682. [a. Du. bak trough, 

a. F. bac (see Bac).] A tub, trough, vat ; csp. 
as used by brewers, etc. 

Back (bsek), a. 149a [Back sbA used 
attrib.; also partly Back adv. used ellipt.; cf. 
Back-.] i. Situated at the back, behind, or 
away from the front; remote, as lu b. blocks 
(Australia), settlement ; mean, obscure, as in 

b. slum. (HThe superl. Backmost is still in use.) 

9. In arrear ; behindhand 1525. 3. Reversed, 

as in b. current, b. smoke 1857. 

Back (bsek), v. ME. [f. Back i. To 

cover the back ; to put a back to 1793 »’ to 
form the back of 1826. 9. (Cf. Back sbd) To 

support physically, materially (esp. by a b*-t), or 
morally 1548 ; in Sporting, of dogs : To follow 
the lead of a dog that points 186a 3. To mount, 
ride on (a horse) 1592. 4. To write at the back 

of (a bill, cheque, etc.) 1768 ; to print on the 
back. 5. trans. To set, lay, or incline back ; 
esp. by reversing the action ; as, to back a boat, 
a locomotive engine, etc. 1707. 6. intr. To 

move back, or in the reverse direction, as the 
wind 1486. 7. To lie with the back on 1891. 

x. To b. a book {mod.) The chalk cliffs which b. 
the beach Huxley, a. A troup of Demi-lances to b. 
them 15 Phr. To b. an anchor. rope, or chain : to 
reinforce with another. Which Godly course Augustine 
backeth 1612. To b. a horse 1699. _ To b. the field * 
to bet on the rest of the horses, against the favourite. 
To h. one’s opinion with a wager Byron. Phr. To 6. 
up\ to support or second 1 esp. in Cricket , of a fielder or 
batsman. 5. To b. a sail , a yard\ to lay it aback so 
that the wind may retard the ship. Phr. To b. the 
oars. 6. Phr. To b. out : to move out backwards 
without turning; fig. to retreat out of a difficulty. 
To b. down, to descend as one does from a ladder. 
Also fig. * 

Back (bsek), adv. ME. [Aphet f. Aback, 
OE. on bsec =\ nto or in the rear. ] 1. Toward 

the rear (often with the vb. omitted) ; away 
from the front, or from the actual or ordinary 
position ME. 9. Away from an engagement 
or undertaking 1783. 8* Backward in time 171 1 , 
4. In the reverse direction, so as to return to a 
former place, or condition 1535 ; in reversal of 
action or change of any kind (often with Again) 
1607. Also ellipt. 5. In return, requital, re- 
taliation 1599. 6* At a point or distance be- 
hind ME. 7. In a state of check 1535. 8. In 

time past, ago 1796. 9. Behindhand, in ar- 

rear 1875. 

1. B. with that leg 159a B.» beardless boy Scott. 
The angel of the Lord rolled b. the stone Matt, xxviii. 
a. To force b. a bolt {mod.), a. To go b. from one's 
word Macaolav. 3. R. to the days of Solomon Steels, 

4 * The whole country fell b. into heathenism Fees- 
man. ellipt. To be b. m Fr. lire do retour, 5. To 
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answer b. (mod.). Hence b.uuuwor, •chat. •talk, im- 
plying rudeness or insolence. 7. The Lord bath kept 
tiiee b. from honour Numb. xxiv. si. 8. Dug up, a 
few years b. Southey. 

Phrases. B. and forth : backwards and forwards, to 
and fro. Back of \ back from, behind. (In U.S.) 

Back-, in comb . if used in many relations, 
substantive, adjective, and adverbial (rarely 
verbal), and the combs, are usually self-expla- 
natory. The use of the hyphen is often optional, 
especially when back can be viewed as an adj. 

.S pedal Combs. : b.-b&r, a bar in the chimney to 
hang a vessel on; -casing Mining, a temporary 
shaft-lining of bricks, in front of which the permanent 
lining is built; -chain, a chain that passes over a 
cart saddle to support the shafts of a cart ; -draught, 
a draught of air backward, a hood for producing this 
in afire; -flap, -fold (=- back-shutter) \ -hair, the 
long hair at the back of a woman's head : -lining, in 
Archit ., the piece of a sash-frame parallel to the 
pulley-piece and next to the jamb on either side ; 
•links, the links in a parallel motion which connect 
the air-pump rod to ihe beam ; -painting, the method 
of painting mezzolinto prints pasted on glass, with oil 
colours; -pater-noater, the Lord's Prayer repeated 
backwards as a charm, fig. a muttered curse : -pres- 
sure, in the steam-engine, the resistance of the atmo- 
sphere or waste-steam of the piston ; -rest, a guide 
attached to the slide-rest of a turning-lathe, to steady 
the work ; -rope (of a horse) = Backhand ; Naut 
one leading inboard from the martingale; -shift, in 
Coal-Mtntng, the second shift or set of hewers for the 
day ; -shutter, the part of a shutter which folds up 
behind; -stop, in Cricket — Long-stop; -sweep, in 
Shipbuilding, that which forms the hollow of the lop- 
timber; -swimmer, the hemipterous insect Note- 
necta ; -tack (Sc. Law), a lease of land given by the 
mortgagee of it to the mortgagor on condition o! pay- 
ment of tent till redeemed ; f-timber (joc. for)cloth- 
'1114 ; t-trick, ?a caper backwards in dancing ( Txvcl . 
N. 1. iii j ji) ; -word (in Lancs.) x withdrawal from a 
promise or fioin an accepted invitation, also dial, a 
rude answer ; -wort ( Herb .), old name for the Com- 
frey (Symphytum officinale). 

fBackafe, baccare, inter / '. phr, 1553. 
[perh. joc. f. Back adv. + -are, L. inf. ending. ] 
B.ick I give place I Tam. Shr. II. i. 72. 
Backhand (bnekbsend). 1533. [f. Back sb. 
+ Band.] A broad leather strap, or iron chain, 
p issing over a cart-saddle, and serving to sup- 
po. t the shafts. 

1 Ba-ckbear, sb. 1598. [f. Back sbj a c + 
Bear v.] In Forest Laws : The act of carrying 
on the back venison killed illegally. -1667. 
fBa-ck-bercnd, adj. (fir. pple.) [OK. bmc- 
be rends, f. bxc+teran ; see prec.J Bearing on 
the brick: long used as a law-term to describe 
a thief caught thus carrying off stolen property. 
Backbite (Iwe’kboit),?. ME. [f. Back adv. 
+ BITE v.} To detract from the character of, 
to traduce, speak ill of. Also absol. or intr. 

People will b. one another to any extent rather than 
not be amused Helps. Hence Ba*ckbl>ter, a seciet 
calumniator. 

fBa-ckblow. 164a. [f. Back sbfi and adv. + 
Blow sb.] A blow struck at the back or from 
behind. Also fig. (Cf. After-clap.) 

fig. So many back-blows of fortune 1649. 

Back-board (bfe*kb6«d). OE. [f. Back 
sb . 1 1 f x. mo Larboard. Only in OE. a. A 
board placed at, or forming, the back of any- 
thing, e. g. of a cart 1761. 8. A board attached 
to the rim of a water-wheel, to prevent the water 
from running off the floats into the interior of 
the wheel 1864. 4. A board held or strapped 

across the back to straighten the figure 1794 
Hence Ba*ckboaTd v. to subject to the use of a b. 
Backbone (bie*kbdo*n). ME. [f. Back sb . 1 1 
+ Bone. Still occas* hyphened. J x. The ver- 
tebral column, the spine. a. transf. A main 
support or axis, or chief substantial part, e.g. 
the b. of a bicycle 1684. a. fig. The main ele- 
m ent ; mainstay 1849. 4. Strength of character, 

stability of purpose, firmness 1865. 

1. Phr. To the backbone : completely 1 English to 
the b. 1864. a. The Cordilleras, or u. of America 
Tylor 9. The lx of our subject Earls. 4. A cha- 
racter destitute of h. 1865. 

Backcast, sb. n. dial. 1818. [f. Back adv. 
+ Oast sb. ] A throw back; a reverse. 

Ba ck-cast, ppl. a. 158a [f. Back adv. + , 
Cas t pple. ] Cast backwards. 

Back-door (b3e*k,d5*\i). 1530. [f. Back a. 
+ D) r 90E.] x. A door at the back of a building, 
etc . ; a secondary or private entrance, a. fig. ; 
also tpirib. — Unworthily secret x6xx. 
a The backedoore..orthevngnarded hearts Shake 
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Backed (bsekt)* ME. [f. Back sb. and v.} 
x. adj. Having a back, background, or backing; 
esp. in comb., as broad-backed. a. pple . and a. 

Supported at the back, etc. (See the vb.) 1589. 
Backen (bark’n), v. 1649. [f. Back ; cf. 
lessen .] To put, keep, or throw back ; to retard. 
Now rare. ta. intr. To draw back 1748. 
Back-end (b«-k,e*nd). 1617. [f. Back cl 
+ End. Cf. Fore-end.] x- The hinder of 
two ends. a. The later part of a season ; (ab- 
sol.) of the year: The late autumn 1820. 
Backer (b«-kai), sb. 1583. [f. Back v.} 
x. A supporter j esp. one who bets on a horse or 
event, or supports by money or credit. a. 
A rchit. A narrow slate at the back of a broad 
square one where it begins to get narrow 1823. 
-f-Ba cker, a. compar. 1564. ( i. Back a.] 

Farther back, hinder. So super). fBa'ckermost. 
Backet (backet). Sc. 1*789. [a. F . baquet, 
dim. of bac. Back sb.*} Shallow wooden trough. 
BackfeU(barkf§T). 1676. ff. Backup. and 
rA.l +1. A grace in old English music, a. A 
fall on the back in wrestling. Often fig. 1838. 
8. A lever in the coupler of an organ 1880. 
Back-fire (bce-kfaiftj),^. 1897. [Back<w*l, 
Back-.] A premature explosion in the cylinder 
of a gas or oil engine, tending to drive the piston 
in a direction reverse to that in which it should 
travel. Also as vb , and said of the engine. So 
Ba'ck-flring vbl, sb. 

Back-forma-tlon. 1887. [Back adv.} 
Formation of a seeming root-word from a word 
which might be (but is not) a derivative of it, 
as burgle from burglar. 

Backfriend (bce-kfrcmd). 147a. ff. Back 
sb. or adv.} +x. A pretended friend; an un- 
avowed enemy -1827. a. A backer 1599. 
Backgame (b**kg*»:ra). 1718. - next. 

Backgammon (baekg®* man). 1645. [App. 
« back-game, -play (ME. gamen), because the 
pieces are often "obliged to go back.} x. A 
game played on a board consisting of two tables 
(usu. hinged together), with draughtsmen whose 
moves are determined by throws of the dice, 
a. spec. A victory in which the winner has 
borne all his men off, before the loser has 
carried all his men to his Own table 1883. 
Background ( background). 167a. [f.BACK 
<f.] 1. The ground or surface lying behind the 

objects which occupy the joreg round', esp. as 
represented in any of the Arts of Design 1752. 
A1$<»A>. a . Retirement, obscurity 1779. 

x. Ranger retires to the lx Wycherlkv ■. Keep 
your madness in the b. Sheridan. Hence Back- 
ground v. to form a b. ux Mas. Browning. 

Back-hand (bark 1 lue nd). 1657. [f. Back 
adv. ] A. sb. I. The hand turned backwards 
in making a stroke, as (at Tennis ) in taking 
balls at the left hand, hence the left-hand play 
or court. Hence fig. 9 . Handwriting with the 
letters sloped backwards (mod.). B. atlrib . = 
Back-handed 1695. 

Back-handed (bse'khje nderi), a. 1813. [f. 
the sb. J i. With the back of the hand. a. 
Directed backwards, or with the hand or arm 
crossing the body, as a sword-cut ; sloping 
backwards, as handwriting. 3* fig * ta. Back- 
ward, remiss; b. Indirect 18x7. 

3. A back-handed reminder Dickens. Hence Back- 
ha'ndedneaa. 

Back-hander. 1836. [f. as prec.] 1. A 
blow with the back of the hand. Also fig. a. 
An extra glass of wine out of turn, the lx>ttle 
being passed back 1854. 

a. 1 will take a b., u Clive don't seem to drink 
Thackrray. 

Backing (ba-kiij), vbl. sb. 1596. [f. Back 
v .] The Action of Back v. x. The action of 
supporting at the back. a. The mounting of a 
horse ; the breaking in of a colt to the saddle 
1607. 3* Retardation 1649. 4. Motion back- 

ward, esp. of the wind 1686. 5. techn . a. Print- 
ing. * Perfecting * a sheet by printing it also on 
the back. b. Bookbinding. Preparing the back 
with glue, etc. before putting on the cover. 6. 
T hat which backs ; a body of supporters ; that 
which forms a back or hinder part 1793. 

1. Call you that h. of your friends! a pUgue vpon 
such b. Shakr. 

Back-lamh (bse klrf). 1863. Mtch. The 
Jarring reaction or itriking back of a wheel or 
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set of wheels in a piece of mechanism, when the 
motion is not uniform or when sudden pressure 
is applied, var. Ba*ck-lashing. 

Back-l o g (tjce'k^ g). 1684. [Back a.} A 
large loo placed at the back of a wood fire to 
keep it in. Also fig. Something in reserve 1883. 
Backmost (bsrkmtfet), a. superl 1789. [f. 
Back a. ; after forejnost, eta | Most to the back, 
hindmost, var. Ba*ckermo«t 
Back-piece (bte-kp/s). 1586. [f. Back sb. 
or a . ] x . A piece of armour protecting the back . 
Alsoyf>. a. The piece which forms the back 1838. 
Back-plate (bae-kpl^t). 1656. [f. ns prec.] 
1. A plate of armour for the back. a. A plate 
placed at or forming the back 1772. 
t Ba-ck-racket. 1608. [f. Bac k adv.} The 
return of a ball in tennis; fig. a ‘ tu quoque \ 
Backs, sb. (//.) 1535. J eat her -trade. The 
thickest and best-tanned hides. 

Back-set (b«*kset),jA. 1721. ff. Back adv } 

1. A setting back; a reverse, relapse, (orig. Sc.; 

2. An eddy or counter-current 1882. 

Ba ckse-t, v. 1573. [f. as piec. + Set v .] 
ti. To set upon in the rear. 9. (in U.S.) To 
re-plough in the autumn prairie-land ploughed 
in the spring 1883. 

Ba ck-se ttler. 1809. [f. back-settlement ; 
see Back a. 1.] One who lives in the back 
settlements of a colony or new country. 
Backsheesh, var. of Baksheesh. 
Backside. 1489. [f. Back a. Now pro- 
nounced as two words, exc. in sense 3.] x. 
I he hinder or back part ; the back, the rear. 
9. T he back premises ; also, the privy. Now 
dial. 1541. 3. (baeksaid). The posteriors or 

rump 1500. 1*4- =Back d. 11. i. -1720. ts- 

fig. The reverse side; the opposite -1695. 

5. Just the very b. of Truth Congkevk. 

Backsight (bae-k,sai*t). i860, [f. Rack adv.} 
a. In Surveying, a sight or reading taken back- 
wards, or towards the point of stalling, b. The 
sight of a rifle nearer the stock. 

Back-slang (barkislae g). i860, [f. Back 
ad.\ | Mang in which every word is pionounced 
backwards; as ynnep for penny. 

Backslide (bse-kslai d), v. >581. [f. Back 
adv. + Slide v.} To slide boat, in a fig. sense; 
to fall away, e p. in religious faith and practice; 
to relapse. Hence Ba ckali'der, an apostate. 
I Ba ck-sta ff. 1697. [f. Back sb.} A quad- 
rant for taking altitudes at sea,sonamed because 
the observer turned his back to the sun. 
Backstairs (bae-kste*\is). 1697. [f. Back 
a.] x. Stairs at the back of a house; a secon- 
dary staircase 1654. a. esp. The private stairs 
in a palace, used for other than state visitors 
1627 ; also fig. 8- atlrib. Of. pertaining to. or 
employing underhand intrigue at court. (Occ, 
bncksiair .) 1697. 

1 Ah. influence and clandestine government Burke. 

Backstay (barkstfi). i6a6. [f. Back a. or 
sb. 1 1. A aut. (often //.) Long ropes, slanting 

a little abaft, extending from the upper mast- 
heads to the sides of the ship ; used to second 
the shrouds in supporting the masts. Cf. A- 
stays. a. gen. A stay or support at the back; 
e.g. in Printing, a leather strap to check the 
carriage of a printing-press 1864. 

Backster (bse kstai). 1867. A flat piece of 
wood or cork, strapped on the feet for walking 
over loose beach. 

Backster, obs. f. Baker. Hence fBa*ck- 
atreaa, a female baker. 

Back-stitch (ba?*ksti*tj). x6xi. [f. Back 
adv. J A method of sewing in which, for every 
new stitch, the needle enters behind, and comes 
out in front of, the end of the previous one. 
Hence Backatltch v. to sew thus. 
Back-stroke (bae*k,strJu:k). 1674. [f. Back 
adv . ] A stroke in return; a recoil; also, a back- 
handed stroke. 

Back-sword (bee*k|S5«*jd). arch. x6n. [f. 
Back sb . ) x. A sword with only one cutting 
edge. a. A single-stick; hence b. fencing exer- 
cise with it 1699. a- A fencer with backsword 
or single-stick 1679, Hence Back-two *r ding. 
Back-awoTdmaiL 

-fBa*ck-wa*rd, sb, ME. Rear-guard, rear- 
ward -1580. 

Backward (bae’kwwdl. ME. [orig. aphet. 
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1 Abackward; later referred to Back.] A. 
mdv. i. In the direction of one’s back, as with 
lean , push, etc. ; b. With the face to the rear, 
as with go, ride, walk ME. ta. Of posi- 
tion : Toward the back of a place (arch.); com- 
monly dock, to, at, the back -1812. 8* In the 

direction which is ordinarily behind one, or from 
which one is moving (arch.) ; commonly back, 
behind M E. 4. In the direction from which one 
has come, (Not properly used of persons or 
animals.) ME. 5. In the direction of retreat. 
(Usu. back.) ME. 6. fig. Towards a worse 
state. (More usu. back.) 1583. 7. Towards or 
in the past (arch . ; commonly back) 1562. 8, 

In the reverse direction or order 1520; fig. the 


wrong way 155a. 

3. To look , turn the head b. 4. Like as an arowe 
returnath not bacwarde 9 Esdras xvi. 16. B. and 
forward*, to and fro; also fig. 5, Let them be 
driuen b., and put to shame Isa. i. 4. 8- What is Ab 

speld b. with the horn on his head L.L.L.y. L jo. 
Phr. To ring the bells b. : to ring them beginning with 
the bass bell, in order to give the alarm, etc 

B. adj. [attrib. (often ellipt.) use of the adv .] 

1. Directed to the rear 1553. a. Directed in the 
opposite way ; of or pertaining to return 1604. 
8* Keversed 1725. +4. Perverse, unfavourable 
-1605. tfi. Placed towards or at the back -18x9. 
0 . Turning or hanging back from action ; re- 
luctant; shy, bashful 1599. 7. Behindhand, 

late ; esp. of the season or crops xbi6. 8. Reach- 
ing into the past 1650. 

s. Their b. course Oth. 1. Hi. 38. 6. Perish the man, 
whose mind is b. now Hen. V, tv. iii. 72. 7. A very b. 
scholar Huns. Hence Ba*ckwara-ly adv^ ness. 

C. sb. ti. lit. The hinder part of the body 
1627. a. poet. The past portion (of time) 1610. 

а. The dark b. and abisme of Time Temp, l ii. 50. 

+Ba*ckward, v. 1594. [f. the adj.] To put 
or keep back, retard -1660. 

Backwardation (bsekwaxdri-Jan). 1850. [f. 
prec. vb., after retardation, etc.] Stock Ex- 
change. The percentage paid by a seller of stock 
for the privilege of postponing delivery till the 
next account or to any other future day. So 
tBackwardixa'tion. 

Backwards (bse'kwaidz). 1513. [f. Back- 
ward with advb. gen. -j.J A. « Backward 
adv. tB. — Backward a. (rare) -1683. 

Backwash (bse-kwpj), sb. 1876. [f. Back 
adv.] The motion of a receding wave; a back- 
ward current. 

Ba*ckwash, v. 1775. [cf. prec. sb.] iTo 
affect with backwash 188a. a. To clean the 
oil from wool after combing. 

Backwater (bae-kw^tai). ME. [f. Back a. 
or adv.] tx. Water flowing in from behind 
-1577. s. Water dammed back in its course, or 
that has overflowed in time of flood 1629. 3. 

Water dammed back for any purpose 1792. 4. 

A piece of water without current, parallel to a 
river, and fed from it at the lower end by a back- 
flow 1863. 5. A creek orarm of the sea parallel 

to the coast, separated by a narrow strip of laud 
from the sea, and communicating with it by 
barred outlets 1867. 0. A backward current of 
water 1830. 7. The swell of the sea thrown 

back from contact with a solid body; e.g. with 
the paddles of steamboats. Also attrib. 1838. 

б. A kind of h., or eddying swirl Carlyle. 7, The 
b. cast from the paddles 1865. 

Back-way (bae'kwrO. 1577. [f. Back a.] 
A way at, or to the back ; hence, a bypath. 
Backwoods (bse*kwu*dz). 1834. [f. Back 
«.] Wild, uncleared forest land : e.g. that of 
North America. Also attrib . Hence Back*; 
woo* daman, a settler in the backwoods. I 

Bacon (bA'kan). ME. [a. OF. bacon , - un 
(— med.L. baconem), a. OHG. bacho ; — OTeut. 
*bakon- co^n. w. *bako-% Back jJ. 1 ] i. The 
back and sides of the pig, cured by salting, dry- 
ing, etc. Formerly also = pork. ta. The car- 
case of a pig ; rarely a live pig -1768. fa. A 
rustic, a chaw-bacon 1596. 

3. On Bacons on, what ye knaues? Yong men must 
liue 1 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 93. 

Phr. To save one's b. : to escape bodily injury or loss. 
Hence Ba’Coner, a pig fit for being made into b. 

Baconian (b*tkda*nian), a. and sb. i8ra. 
[L Lord Bacon + -IAN.] i. Pertaining to, an 
adherent of, the experimental and inductive 
system of philosophy taught by him. a. Per- 
taining to, an advocate of, the theory that Lord 
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Bacon wrote the works attributed to Shakespeare 
2886. Hence Baco*nianism. 

Bacony (Efi-kam), 1878. [f. Bacon + 
-Y L] Like bacon ; fatty ; esp . in a state of 
fatty degeneration, as b. liver . 

Bacterial (ba;kti**ri&l), a. 1871. [f. Bac- 
terium + -al O Biol. Of or pertaining to 
bacteria, vars. Bacte'rian, Bacte*ric. 
Bactericidal (bsekti»ris9i*d&l), a. [f. as 
prec. + L. -ciaa.) Biol. Destructive to bacteria. 

Bacteriology (beekturi^ lodgi). 1884. [L 
Bacterium + -(ojlogy,] The science of bao- 
teria. Hence Bacte:rlolo'gical a. x886. Bac- 
teriologist, a student of b. Bactc rio*scopy, 
microscopic investigation of bacteria. 

Bacterium (bsekti^Ti^m). PI. -a., "1847. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. Bairny/Mov, dim. of ^aurpov.] 
A genus of Schizomycetm, microscopic unicellu- 
lar rod-shaped vegetable organisms, found in 
all decomposing animal and vegetable liquids. 
Hence Bacteri*tic a., marked by the (morbid) 
presence of bacteria. Ba*cteroid (better bade- 
rioid), of the nature of, or allied to, bacteria. 
Bacule, var. of Bascule. 

Baculine (bse'kidlain^, a. 1710. [f. L. bacu- 
/»*i + -ink.] Of or pertaining to the stick, or 
to punishment by caning, etc. 

Baculite (bae*ki£bit). x8aa. [f. as prec. + 
-ite.] Palxont. A genus of fossil cephalopods, 
with chambered cylindrical shells. 
Baculo'metry. [f. as prcc. + Gr. - perpla .] 
Measurement of distances or lines by means of 
a staff or staves. (Diets.) 

Bad (baed), a. (and sb.). [ME. badile (prob. 
repr. OE. bxddel hermaphrodite). Compared | 
b adder , baddest to 18th c. ; though Shaks. has 
only worse, worst, taken over from evil, ill, after 
bad acquired that sense.] A. adj. I. In a pri- 
vative sense. 1. Of defective quality or worth. 
9. Incorrect 1688. 3- Law. Not valid 1883. 

4. Unfavourable; that one does not like ME. 

S. Mete and drynlce..it was ful poure and badde 
Chaucer. A b. correspondent 1873. B. air 1884. B. 
coin : debased, false coin. B. ( i. e. irrecoverable) debts. 
Togo b.\ to decay. With b. grace : unwillingly, a. 
To speak b. French 1767. B. form [mod. slang). B. 
shot : a wrong guess. 3. The claim is b. 1883. 4. The 

good fortune as the haade Gower. In a b. sense 1751. 

II. In a positive sense, x. Immoral, wicked 
ME. 9. Offensive, disagreeable 15x5. 8- In- 
jurious, dangerous. Const, for. 1653. 4. In ill 

health, in pain 1748* 

t. Corrupted by b. books 1767. a. B. colour 1515, 
weather Nelson, temper Macaulay. B. blood-, angry 
feeling. 3. B. for bis eyes Addison. A b. fall 1855. 

4. B. with my gout Richardson. 

B. quasi-r^. 1. ah sol. That which is bad 1591 

a. sb. (with pi.) A bad thing or (rarely) person 
S9 2 - 

1. T'exchange the b. for better Two Gent. 11. vi. 13. 
(To go) to the b„ i. e. to ruin ; (to be, etc) to the bad, 
i.e. in deficit. Hence Ba'ddish a. rather bad. 

Bad, badd, obs. ff. Bade, Bode. 

Badder, obs. compar. of Bad. 
Badderlocks. Sc. 1789. [perh. {or Balder - 
locks, f. Balder.] An edible sea-weed (Alaria 
esculenta ). 

Bade, pa. t. of Bid v. ; obs. f. Bode sX and v. 
Badge (bfe’dfl), sb. ME. [?] I. A distinc- 
tive device, emblem, or mark, orig. = cognizance 
in Her., but now worn as a sign of office, em- 
ployment, membership of a society, etc. 9. 
gen. A distinguishing sign 1536. Also tran\f 
and fig. 3. Naval Arck. A sort of ornament 
near the stem of small vessels, containing either 
a sash or the representation of one 1769. 

z. B. of a gentylman Palsgr. a. For suffrance is 
the b. of all our Tribe Merck V. I. L riz. Comb. 

b. -m&n. a licensed beggar or almsman. Hence 
Ba*dgeiess a. without b. or cognizance. 

Badge (bzedjj), z/.l ME. [f. prec. sb.] To 
mark with, or distinguish by, a badge, 
t Badge, v . 2 155a. [?Cf. Badger sb. i] To 
deal as a badger (see Badger j£. 1 ); hence, to 
regrate -1772. 

Badger (bardapj), sbA 1500. [agent-n. f. 
Badge v 2 ] One who buys corn and other com- 
modities and carries them elsewhere to sell; a 
cadger, hawker, or huckster. Still dial. (Ex- 
plained in 17th c. as a 1 forestaller ’.) 

Badger (tardgai), sb.' 2 - 1 533. f prob. f. Badge 
sb + -ard, from the white m irk borne like a 
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badge on its forehead. Cf. Ballard.] x. A 
plantigrade quadruped (Melts vulgarts) inter- 
mediate between the weasels and the bears; it 
is a nocturnal, hybernating animal, digging for 
itself a burrow, which it defends fiercely against 
attack. Called earlier brock and bauson ; also 
gray. 9. (in L/.S.) Nickname of inhabitants of 
Wisconsin 1856. 8- &• An artificial fly (for ang- 
ling) ; b. a brush (for painting or shaving) made 
of badger's hair. 

1. Cape - or Rock-b . ; the daman (Hyrax C opens is). 
Honey-b . : the ratel ( Ratellus mellivorus ). Badger 
(in Australia) : the wombat. 

Comb. : b.-baiting, -drawing, the sport of setting 
dogs to draw out a b. from its (artificial; bole ; hence 
badger -baiter', -dog (— Ger. dachshund ); -fly = 
(Badger 3 a); -legged a ., having legs of unequal 
length, as the b. was. thought to have. Hence Ba’d- 
gerly a. badger-like ; greyish-haired. 

Badger (bae’dgai), v. 1794. [f. prec. sb.] 
x. To bait like a badger; hence , to subject (one 
who cannot escape from it) to persistent worry 
or persecution. 9. dial . If. Badger sb} ] To 
beat down in price 1875. Hence Ba*dgerer, a 
badger-dog ; dial, a cheapener Ba dgering 
vbl.sb. persecution; dial, beating down the cost. 
||Badiaga(b&dya gft,baedi,agft). 1753. [Buss. 
=■ 'river-sponge*.] A species of alga, the powder 
of which takes away the livid marks of bruises 
llBadian (ba-diftn). 1847. [a. F. badiane, a. 
(ult.) UrJQ bddydn . J The Chinese or Star 
Anise; see Anise. 

Badigeon (badrdgan). 1753. [a. F. ; etym. 
unkn. ) A mixture of plaster and freestone 
ground together, used by builders, etc., or of 
sawdust and glue, used by joiners, for filling up 
defects in their work, or giving a surface to it. 

|| Badinage (badina*fl,b8e-dinad£). 1658. [a. 
F., f. badtner.] Light raillery, or humorous 
banter. Hence Badinage v., to banter playfully 
fBadiner, v. 1697. [a. F. Irreg. adopted in 
inf. ] To banter. Hence ||Badi - nerie , raillery 
tBadinexrr, one who banters. 
tBa*diing. [OE. handling, f. batddel (see 
Bad). ] A womanish man -1600. 

Badly (bxrdli), aafo. ME. [f.BADa. + -ly 2 .] 
1. Defectively, a. U nsuccessfully M E. 8 In- 
correctly 1836. 4. Immorally, improperly 1440 
5. So as to cause pain, danger, disgrace, or harm 
1799. colloq . with 'need, want* — Much, 
greatly (mod.). 7. dial. Unwell 1783. 

flBadmash, bud- (bodmerj). 1843. [Per*, 
and Urdu.] One following evil courses; a ‘bad 
lot *. 

Badminton (ba dminton). 1853. [The Duke 
of Beaufort's country seat. ] 1 . A kind of claret- 

cup. 9. Agameresemblinglawn-tennis, played 
with shuttle-cocks 2874. 

Badness (boednes). ME. [f.BADa. 4 ness.] 
x. Inferior quality or condition; incorrectness; 
invalidity 1539. 9 . Evil quality or condition; 

wickedness; noxiousness ME. 

Bse- in OE. and EE. words ; see Ba-. 
Baetyl (bp til). rare. [ad. L.,a. Gr. &airv\os.) 
A sacred meteoric stone. 

Baff, sb. Sc. 1 800. [ ?a. OF. baffe ; or echoic . ] 
A blow with anything flat or soft, e.g. the palm 
of the hand, a soft ball, etc. Also vb. 18^8. 
+Baff, v. ME. [?f. I>u. bc.ffen ; or echoic. ] 
To bark or yelp; also transf. -1599. 

Baffle (bae’fl), v. 1548. [Etym. uncertain. 
Perh. three distinct words. Cf. Sc. bauchle, for 
senses i-a. Cf. also F. bcjfler (Cotgr.) ' to gull ', 
etc., and bafouer* to hoodwinke . . ; also to baffle, 
abuse ’, etc. ; the first, if not both, f. OF. befc, 
beffe mockery. I tx. To subject (/</. a perjured 
knight) to public disgrace or infamy -1660. ta. 
gen. To treat with contumely -2693, t3- To 

f ull, cheat -1706. t4- intr. To juggle -1 733. 

5. To bewilder, confound -1704. t0. To biing 
to nought - 1812. ;. To defeat any one Id his 

efforts; to frustrate, to foil 1675, 8. intr. To 

struggle ineffectually i860. 

z. He by the heels him hung upon a tree And 
baffiiCd so, that all which passed by The picture of his 
punishment might see Spenser F . Q. vl vii. 97. 3. 

To cheat .and b. the poor man Ds Foe. 4 To U Re. 
proacb with Silence Steele. 7. b. To check, turn, 
or disperse in its course, by an opposing force or 
obstacles *748. Hence B&iBed ppl. a. disgraced 
Milt, j foiled, Ba’fflement, the action of bsfflingf 
being baffled. Ba’ffling-ly adv., -nOM. 


i (mtfii). a (pass), au (hwd). v (c«t). $ (tr. cb^f). s (ev*r). 91 (I, eye), 9 (Fr. eau d* yic). i (sit), f (Psych*). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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Baffle (bae'fl), sb. x6a8. [f. prec. sb.] +1. 
Affront -169a. +a. A shuffle 1783. t3* Dis- 

comfiture -1745. 4. Baffled state 1843. 5. 

• baffle-plate 1881. 

attrib.: b. plate, = Baffle* 31 also, a plate hinder* 
Ing or regulating the passage of fluid through an out* 
let or inlet, or the direction of sound. 

Baffler (bse ‘flax). 1606. [f. Baffle v.] +1. 
A juggler ; a trifler -1677. a. He who or that 
which Baffles (in various senses) 1677. 3. A 

contrivance used in stoves and furnaces, for 
changing the direction of the heated air 1861. 
Bafty (bre-fi). 1888. [f. Baffj^.] Golf. A 
short wooden club for lofting. Also b. spoon , 

Balt. 1598. [Prob. a. Pers. baft woven.] A 
coarse and chsap fabric, usually of cotton. 

Baft (baft). [OK. bcxftan, f. bo by, at + 
mftan behind. Cf. Aft. 1 A. adv. 1. Behind; 
now only Naut . : Astern, aft, abaft (arch,). 
ta. Of time : After [rare) ME. B. + prep. [qrig. 
the adv. with dat. of reference. J Behind, to the 
rear of -ME. 


Bag fbreg), sb. [Early ME. bagge, 1 f. ON. 
baggi * bag (not elsewhere in Teut.).] 1. gen. 
A receptacle of flexible material open only at 
the top (where it can be closed) ; a pouch, a 
small sack. a. spec. ■■ Money-bag, purse 
ME. fa. poet . in pi. Bagpipes -1790. 4. A 

silken pouch to hold the back-hair of a wig; cf. 
Bag-wig 1702. 5. A measure of quantity, 

varying with the commodity 1679. 6. ^Mail- 

bag; mail 1702. 7. Storting. * Game-bag ; 

hence , the quantity killed on one occasion i486. 
Also fig. 8. transf. An udder, a dug 1579. 9. 
A sac (in the body of an animal) containing 
honey, poison, etc. (Usu. fig.) 1529. 10. pi. 

The stomach. (N. dial . and Sc. ) 11. Coal-Min. 
A cavity filled with gas or water 1733. 1Q *fifr 
Clothes that hang loosely; (wig.) trousers i860, 
a. John xii. 6. 9. Mitts. N. in. i. 171. 

Phrases, if. of bones : an emaciated living person. 
To give (one) the b. to hold : to engage any one while 
slipping away, to leave in the lurch! To let the cat 
out of the b. . to disclose the secret. B. and bag* 
gage: all belongings; ortg. as in to march out (with) 
b. and baggtige , i.e. without surrender of anything ; 
now used to express the completeness of the departure. 

Comb. : b.-fox, a fox brought alive in a bag to be 
turned out before the hounds ; -muff, a muff contain- 
ing a pouch ; -rod, a fishing-rod which can be carried 
in pieces in a case ; -sleeve, one tight at the wrist 
baggy above ; -wolf (cf. fox). Hence Ba'gful. 
Bag A bseg), v* ME. [f. the sb.] I. tntr. 
To bulge; Naut. to sag 1440; to hang loosely, 
as clothes 1824. ta. intr.To be pregnant -1603. 
3. trans. To cause to swell or bulge 1582. 4. 

To put into a bag or bags 1573. 5. To put 

game killed into a bag; also, to kill game 1814. 
0 . colloq . To catch, seise, steal 1818. 
s. Bagging to leeward Marryat. 4. To b. Hops 

S ’ 11. 6. Led up . for bagging fowles Hughes. Hence 
tt'gger, f spec, a miser. 

Bag, w.2 ; also badge. 1697. [?Cf. Batch.] 
To cut com, pease, or beans, with a bagging or 
badging hook. Hence B&'gging vbl . sb. reap- 
ing corn, pease, and beans thus. 

|| Bagasse (bigoe’s). 1854. [a. F., ad. Sp. 
bagaxo, parh. var. of bagage ; cf. BAGGAGE 4.] 
The refuse products in sugar-making. Hence 
Baga-ase-bu mer, a furnace for burning b. 


Bagatelle (bae«gflted). 1637. [a. F., ad. It. 
bagatella , prob. f. baga\ see BAGGAGE. Now 
scarcely naturalised in sense x ; sense a is purely 
Eng.] x. A trifle, a thing of no value or im- 
portance 1645. b* A piece of verse or music in 
a light style 1827. a. A game played on a table 
having a semicircular end at which are nine 
numbered holes. The balls are struck from the 
other end with a cue. 1819. 

Baggage (bse-gGdg). ME. [a. OF. bagage , 
L baguer * to tie or truss up ', or f. the sb. baguts 
‘ bundles', pL of bague** It and late L. baga ; 
cf. Bag.] Usually collective in senses 1-4 (for- 
merly occas. with pi.). 1. The collection of 

property in packages that a traveller takes with 
nlm on a journey ; luggage. (The regular term 
in U.S. ; in Great Britain usu. called 'luggage'.) 
a. spec. The portable equipment of an army; — 
L. impedimenta X489. 'ta- fig- Burdensome 
matters -1757. t4. Rubbish, refuse -x66i ; pus 
*16x0; fig. trash, * rot ’ -1570* tfc. A worthless 
or vile fellow -i6ox. 0. A good-for-nothing 
woman, a strumpet 1596. 7. Used Joe. of any 


young woman, esp. with artful , pert, etc. 1672. 

x. Indians. .to caryb. x 578. a. Sag and b. 1 see Bag, 
4. To read such beastly b. Fuuce. 7. 1 believe the 
b. loves me Congreve. 

tB. adj. (from attrib. use of the sb. in sense 
; cf. trumpery.) +1. Rubbishy -1625. t»- 

’rashy, despicable -1640. tfl. Good-for-no- 
thing, scurvy -1670. +4. Purulent -1597. 

Comb. : b.-check, a ticket for luggage on U.S. rail- 
ways ; -man, or -master, one who has charge of the 
b. 1 -room, a luggage-office; -smasher (toe.), rail- 
way-porter (U. sX 

Hence Ba'ggaged ppl. a. (nrnee-iud.). packed up 
Byron. tBa*ggagely adv. rubbishy. Ba'ggager, 
one who carries or has charge of b. 
fBagge, v. ME. only. [?] To look askew; j 
to leer, ogle. j 

| Bagged (bsrgd), ppl. a. ME. \f. Bag v.] 
tx. Big with young -1616. a. Enclosed in, or 
| as in, a bag; encysted 1572- 8* Hanging slack, 

or in bags 1618. 4. Having bags 1861. 

Bagging, jA. 1 1750. [?orig.a vbl.sb.] Used 
in n. dial, for food eaten between meals; now, 
esp. in Lancs, a substantial afternoon tea. 

Bagging (bse giq), sb. 2 173a. [f. Bag jA .1 
cf. sacking , etc. ] Coarse woven fabric out of 
I which bags are made. 

Baggit(bae*git). 1848. [?Sc.fonnof Bagged 
( sense x). j A salmon that is in spawn. 
Baggy (bsrgi), a. 1831. [f. Bag sb. +■ -y.] 
1. Puffed out; hanging loosely. a. fig . Of 
language; Inflated 1866. Hence Ba*ggily adv. 
Bagginess, baggy state, 
f Ba gle. ME. [a. ON. bagall, ad. L. baculum.] 
The staff or crosier of a bishop -1557. 
Bagman (bae gmeen). 1531. [f. Bag sb. + 
Man. ] 1. One who carries a bag 1531, 2. 

spec. A commercial traveller, who shows samples 
and solicits orders for his principal, etc. (De- 
preciatory) 1765. 3. A bag-fox 1875. 

llBagne (ban 7 *). 1863. [mod.F., ad. It ba- 
gno. j - Bagnio 2. 

Bagnio (baenyo). 1599. [a. It. bagno L. 
balneum .] +i- A bath, a bathing-house; esp. 

one with appliances for sweating, cupping, etc. 
-1820. a. An oriental prison for slaves 1599. 
3. A brothel. (Cf. Stew.) 1624. 

I Bagpipe (baegpaip), sb. ME. [f. Bag sb.* 

I + Pipe, j i. A musical instrument of great 
antiquity, consisting of an air-tight wind-bag, 
and one or more reed pipes into which the air 
is pressed by the performer. Now often in pi. 

Formerly a favourite rural Eng. instrument! now 
chiefly used in the Scottish Highlands, and in Ireland. 
The Highland bagpipe is a greased leathern bag 
covered with flannel, inflated through a valved mouth- 
tube, and having three drones or bass pipes, and a 
chanter for the tenor or treble, 
a. fig. A wind-bag; a long-winded speaker 
1603. Hence Ba'gpi-per. 

Ba’gpipe, v. 1769. [from the shape the tail 
assumes.] Naut. Of the mizzen : To lay it a- 
back, by bringing the sheet to the mizxen- 
shrouds. 

tBa gpu dding. 1598. [f. Bag sb.*] A pud- 
ding boiled in a bag -1817. 

Bag-reef (bie^r/d). 1867. Naut. A fourth 
or lower reef of fore-and-aft sails. 

Baguette (b&ge t). 1797. [a. F. ; in Archit '. 
ad. It. bacchctta , dim. of bacchto : — L. baculum.] 
A small moulding of semicircular section, like 
an astragal. 

Bag-wig (b**g,wPg). (Also as two wds.) 
17x7. An 18th c. wig, with the back-hair en- 
closed in a bag. 

Bah (b&), ini. 1817. [? after mod.F. bakl] 
An exclam, of contempt 
||Bahar, barr(e (bAha-iL 1753. [Arab.] A 
measure of weight used in India and Cluna, 
varying in different places from 923 to 625 lbs. 
IlBahU't. [a. F. bahutle.] A dress for mas- 
querading. Miss Berry, 

Baign(e, obs. f. Bain. 

II Baignoire (benwar, -w£i). 1873. [F., lit. 

* a vessel for bathing in \] A box at the theatre 
on the same level as the stalls. 

Bail (bill), sb.* ME. [In senses x and a, a. 
OF. bail , f. iailtier (see BAIL v. 1 ). The other 
senses are Eng.] ti. Custody, jurisdiction -1506. 
ta. Delivery ME. only. tg. The friendly 
custody of a person otherwise liable to be kept 


in prison, upon security given for his appear- 
ance at a time and place assigned -1809. ta. 
Temporary release from imprisonment on find- 
ing sureties or security to appear for trial; also, 
release -1768. 3. Security so given 1495; also 
fig. 6. The person or persons who thus be- 
come sureties 1 593. Also fig. 

t. His body is undyr your bayle ME. 3. Admitted 
to b . if the offences were bailable Seloem. So let to 
b. 5. Put to sufficient baill 1495. To give leg b. 
(joc.) : to be beholden to one's legs for release, to run 
away. 6. 1*11 go b. for that Thackeray. Comb. \ 
b.-bond, the bond entered into by a b. ; -piece, a slip 
of parchment containing the recognizance which is 
handed to the court. 

Bail, sb* [ME. bey l, prob. a. ON. beygla , 
f. beygja =*• OE. btgan, by&an to bend.] 1. A 
hoop; a half-hoop for supporting the cover of a 
wagon, the tilt of a boat. etc. 1447. 9. The hoop- 
handle of a kettle, etc. 1463. 

Ball, bayle (b*l), sb. 3 [ME., a. OF. bail, 
bailie, ? vbl. sbs. of baillier to enclose ; see 
Bail */.• Cf. Bailey. The deriv. from L. ba- 
culum is without evidence. 1 1. pi. Outer line 

of fortification, formed of stakes ; palisades 1593. 
9. The wall of the outer court of a feudal castle; 
hence , the courts themselves. See Bailey, ta- 
pl. The bulwarks of a boat -1603. 4. A bar or 
pole to separate horses in an open stable 1844. 

Bail, sbfi 1575. r?same as prec. wd.] +1. 
A cross-bar. 9. In Cricket, each of the two 
pieces of wood laid across the stumps 177 o. 
fBail, sb.b 1466. [a. F. bailie a bucket, prob. 

: — late L. bacula, dim. of baca Back sb?] Naut . 
A bucket or scoop for bailing water from a boat. 
Bail (b*'l), v.* 1548. [a. OF. baillier, bailler 
: — L. baiulare ' to carry *, later ' to manage 
and ‘ tobe guardian *. ] 1. * To deliver (goods) 

m trust, upon a contract expressed or implied 
that the trust shall be faithfully executed on the 
part of the bailee*. Blackstone. [See Bail- 
ment, Bailor, Bailee.] 1768. 9. To admit 

to bail, to liberate on bail. Said of the magi- 
strate (arch.) 1548. ALso 1 fig. and gen. 3. To 

C rocure the liberation of (any one) by becoming 
ail for him. Also fig. 1587. 4 ,fig. To be se- 

curity or pledge for 1587 
z. If cloth b«. . bailed to a taylor to make a suit of 
cloathea Blackstone. 3. 1 offer to b. the fellow out 
1859 Hence Bailed ppl. a. released on bail 
Ball, v* 1600. [related to OF. bail, bailie , 
Bail sb. 9 Pas deriv. or source.] 1. To coniine 
(rare). 3- To bail up (in Australia) : a. To so- 
cure a cow’s head in a bail while she is milked; 
b. (Said of bushrangers) To ' stick up ’ and dis- 
arm before robbing; also intr. To disarm one- 
self by throwing up the arms 1880. 

I. My friends heart let my pooro heart bale Shaks, 

Ball, zr .3 1613. [f. Bail sbN\ To lade water 
out of a boat, etc., with buckets (formerly called 
bails) , or other vessels, a. To b. the water (out), 
b. To b. the boat (out) 1840. c. absol. 1624. 
+Bai*lable, a* 150a. [a. OF. bai liable.'] De- 
liverable. 

Bailable (b^-lab’l), a . 2 1554. [f. Bail v .* 
and sb. 1 ] 1. Entitled to be released on bail. 

9. Admitting of bail, as a b. offence 1649. 
Bailage (b^-leds). 1753. [f. Bail o.i] A 
duty upon delivery of goods, 
t Bai - 1 -dock, ba-le-dock. 1694. f? f. Bale 
sb? barrier ; see Dock.] At the Old Bailey, 
London, (formerly) * a small room taken from 
one of the comers of the court, and left open at 
the top; in which, during the trials, are put 
some of the malefactors ’ (Scots Mag.) -1823. 
tBaile, bayle, int. 1529. [perh. imper. of 
Fr. bailler * Deliver (blows) 1 *] A call to com- 
batants to engage -1530. 

Bailee (b^idf ). 1598. [f. Bail v.i] One to 
whom a Bailment (sense x) is made. 

Balder *. 1883. [f. Bail vfi] He who or 
that which bails water out, esp. a machine to 
lift and throw out water from a pit, etc. 
Balder 2. 1881. [f. Bail sbfi] Cricket. A 
ball that hits the bails. 

Bailey (b£i*li). [ME. var. of bayle, Bail 
sb? : possibly t med.L. balium , bai Hum ; cl 
vetus Ballium om Old Bailey. Not in Fr.] x. 
The external wall of a feudal castle ; more 
widely, any circuit of walls which surrounded 
the keep. a. Later : The outer court of a 
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feudal castle; also, any court wi nin the circuits 
of walls. Hence outer , tuner 1845. 8* Re- 

tained in proper names : e. g. the Old Bailey in 
London, the seat of the Central Criminal Court, 
so called from the ancient bailey of the city wall 
between Lud Gate and New Gate, within which 
it lay 1570. 

Bailie (bJi-li). -fME. bailli, a. OF., later 
form of bail l is, bat lit f, Bailiff.] Obs. in Eng- 
land. tx. & Bailiff i. -1662. a. In Scotland . 
ta. formerly , The chief magistrate (« sheriff) of 
a barony -1754 ; b. now, A municipal magi- 
strate (* Eng. alderman) 1484. t3- ** Bailiff 

a. -1668. +4. —Bailiff 3. -*730. Hence 

Bai-liery, -ary, = Bailiwick 1,2. So BaFlie- 
•hip, the office of b. 

Bailiff (bMif). [ME. bailli/, a. OF., obj. 
case of baillts late L. bajulivus , f. bajulus 
manager; see Baili^. 1 and cf. Bail t/. 1 ] x. 
One charged with administrative authority in a 
certain district, the chief officer of a hundred; 
the ' chief magistrate', as in High B. of West- 
minster, a * custodian', as in B. of Dover Castle, 
a. A sheriff's deputy, who executes writs, etc., 
distrains, and arrests ME. 3 An agent who 
collects rents, or a steward who manages an 
estate, for the landlord ; one who superintends 
the husbandry of a farm for its owner or tenant 

X53X. 

1. The quene sent in hast to the Baillifs of wpm- 
chcstreCAXTON. a. Then a Processe-serner (a BaylifTe) 
Wint . T. iv. iii. 103. Hence Bai'liffiy [rare), a 
Bailiery „ B&i'liffshlp, the office of b. Ba'lival 
a. of or pertaining to a u or his office. 

+Balliffwlck. *509. [f. prec. + -wick.] I. 
The district under the jurisdiction of a bailiff 
-1766. a. =Bailikfship.-i57o. 3. Steward- 
ship 1605. 

Bailiwick (b/Wi,wik). 1460. [f. as prec.] 
1. A district under a bailie or bailiff. In Eng, 
Hist . it includes sheriffdom', also transf. a. — 
prec. (sense 2). Hist. ta. = prec. (sense 3). 
-1601. var. Ballllage. 

tBaiUie, bailly. [ME. bai/lie, a. OF. re- 
late L. bajulia , f. bajulus. ] X. The jurisdiction, 
or office of a Bailie or Bailiff ; delegated 
authority ; stewardship -1738. a. gen. I urisdic- 
tion, charge - 1475. 8- A Bailiwick ME. only. 
Bailment (brMment). 1554. [a. OF. bailie - 
men/.] 1. Delivery for a specific purpose; 
delivery In trust, upon a contract expressed or 
Implied, that the trust shall be faithfully executed 
1602. a. The action of bailing a person ac- 
cused. Also the record of the same. 

||Bailo (barb). Occ. balle. 168a. [It.:— L. 
bajulus. See Bail j ^. 1 and Bailiff.] The 
Venetian ‘ Resident ’ at the Ottoman Porte. 
Bailor (bB lp-i). 1602. [f. Bail vA +-or ; 
cf. bailee. ] Law. One who makes a Bailment 
(sense 1). 

Bailsman (b/Hzm&n). 1862. [f. BailjJ. 1 ] 
One who gives bail for another, a bail. 

Bain (bcin). Now dial. ME. [a. ON. beinn 
direct; also, hospitable,] ▲. adj. 1. Willing 
-1674. a. Limber -1674. 3* Direct; short 

(n. dial.) 2864. B. as adv. x. Willingly -1513. 
a. Near. ' handy' (a. dial.) 1700. 

-fBain, sb. 1475. [a. K. L. balneum .] I. 

A quantity of water, etc. placed in a vessel, in 
which one may bathe -1641; the vessel itself 
-1543; abstractly , a bath -1563. a. = Bagnio 
1. -1693. 3. A hot or medicinal spring -1655. 

4. in pi. Stews -1599. 5. Chem. An apparatus 

for heating gradually through the medium of 
water, sand, etc. Cf. Bath. -1657. 
tBain, v. ME. [a. F. baigner L. balneareJ] 
x. To bathe; to drench -1602. Also Jig. a. 
intr. r l o bathe oneself (lit. and Jig.) -1573. 

II Bain-marie (bsefimarf). 1822. [Fr. ; ad. 
L. balneum Marix , app. -= Gr. #r<4 pivot Maptar 
4 furnace of Maria ’ (Jewish alchemist).] A flat 
vessel to hold hot water, in which other vessels 
are placed for heating food, etc. 

(iBairam (baira\n, bai'r&m). 1599. [Turk, 
and Pers.] The name of two Mohammedan 
festivals — the Ljtsser B., lasting three days, 
which follows the fast of Ramadan, and the 
Greater B., seventy days later, lasting four days. 
Bairn(be»Jn,inSc. brrn). [Com.Teut.: OE. 
beam : — OTeut. *bamo-(m), f. be ran to bear. 
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Lost in southern English.] A child; a son or 
daughter. (Expressing relationship.) 

Mercy on's, a Barne? .. A boy or a childe I wonder 
Wint. T. in. iL 70. Hence Bai’rnie, little child. 
BaFrnish a. childish. Bal'rniebnesa, Bai'rnli- 
nesa, childishness. B&Prnlyo. childish 1 childlike; 
also, fas adv. BaPm-team, -time, also Barm* 
team, brood of children, offspring ; posterity. 
fllBaisemain. 1656. [Fr.] A kiss of the 

hands; in pi. respects -1748. 

Balt (t*i*t), v. 1 [ME. betften, bey ten, a. 
ON. beita, causal of bita to Bite.] ti. To set 
on to bite or worry (lit. and Jig.). a. To set 
on dogs to bite or worry a chained or con- 
fined animal; tto hunt with dogs ME. Also 
Jig. 3. To attack with endeavour to bije or 
tear 1553. Also ab\ol. 4. Jig. To harass with 
persistent attacks ME. 5. trans. To give food 
and drink to (a horse, etc.), esp. on a journey 
ME. Also (re/l, and) intr. 6. intr. Of travel- 
lers : To stop at an inn for rest and refresh- 
ment; hence, to make a short stay ME. Also 
fig. t7« intr. (and re/l ) To feed -1633. Also 
Ifig. 8. To furnish (a hook, etc.) with a bait 
ME. Also fig. o* To lay ( a place) with bait 
1623. 10. To offer bait to; to tempt 1590. 

a. Are these thy Htares? Wee'l bate thy Bears to 
death a Hen. VI, v. i. 148. 4. To b. a Secretary of 

State Macaulay. 61 To b. here a few days longer 
Sheridan, fig. For evil news rides post, while good 
news baits Milt. Sams. 1538. Hence Bai'ted/p/. a. 
(senses a, 9). Balder. Bai’ting vbl. sb. and //>4 a. 

Bait, v . 2 Falconry. See Bate v . l 

Bait (hrit), sb. ME. [a. ON. beit (ueut.) 
pasture, beita (fem.) food, cogn. w. OE. bdt \ 
in part f. Bait v. 1 ] x. Food placed on a hook 
or in :i trap, in order to allure fish or other ani- 
mals ME. ; worms, fish, etc. to be thus used 
1496. Also fig. a. Food, refreshment; e<p. a 
feed for horses, or slight repast for travellers, 
upon a journey. Still dial, a snack taken be- 
tween meals. Also yig. 157a 3. A halt for 

refreshment or rest 1579. 5. Setting dogs to 

worry other animals 1450. 

s. Let your b. fall gently upon the water Walton. 
fig. A doore without locke, is a baite for a knauc 
Tusseb. Hence Bal’tless, without food (rare). 

Baize (briz), sb. 1578. [a. F. baies, pi. fem. 
used subst. of adj. bai : — L. badius Bay, prob. 
its original colour. The pi. , treated as a collect, 
sing., gave bayte, baite . J 1. A coarse woollen 
stuff, having a long nap. Also attrib. a. A 
curtain, table-cover, etc. of baize 1862. Hence 
Baize v. to cover or line with b. 

||Bajocco (bajp-kko). PI. -cchl. 1547. [It., 
f. bajo brown, j A small Italian copper coin 
(now obs ) worth about a halfpenny. 
tBa-julate, v. rare. 1613. [f. L. bajulat -, 
bajulare , f. bajulus.] To carry, esp. as a Bad- 
ger sb. 1 Fuller. 

Bake (brik), v. [Com. Teut. : OE. bacan. 
Ong. a str. vb. The weak pa. pple. baked ap- 
peared in 16th c., and is alone used by Shaks.] 
1. To cook by dry heat acting by conduction 
and not by radiation, as in an oven, etc., or on 
a heated surface; primarily used of preparing 
bread. (In transf. uses not sharply separated 
from roast.) b. fig. To ripen with heat 1697. 
a. To harden by heat ME. 3. To harden as 
frost does 1572. t4* To cake -1684. ft* intr. 

(for refi.) To undergo baking 1605. 

3. Th’ earth When it is bak’d with frost Temp. L it 356. 
5. These apples b. badly (mod.). 

Comb., bake (=baktngv\i\. sb ) attrib., as b.* board ; 
-house ; -stone. Hence Bake sb. 1 n Sc. A biscuit ; 
the act, process, or result, of baking. Ba'ken ///. a. 
(arch.). Ba'king vbl. sb. attrib b. powder, a sub- 
stitute for yeast, used in making bread. 

Bakeliie (be'i'kelDit). 1913. [ad.G .bakelit, 
f. the name of L. H. Baekeland its Inventor 
+ -ITF. LJ A proprietary name of a synthetic 
resin formed by the condensation of phenols 
and formaldehyde, used as a plastic and for 
insulating purposes. 

+Ba*ke-meat. ME. [f. bake — baken ; 
also baken, baked mi] Pastry, a pie -1700. 

Baker (hB'kax). [OE. bmcere , f. bacan ] X. 
One who bakes ; spec, one whose business it is 
to make bread, a. A small portable tin oven. 
In U.S. 3. An artificial salmon fly 1867. 1 

Comb . : b.*feet r -legs, -knees, baker's knee, 
names of deformities incident to bakers t ’legged, 
•kneed, a. 1 baker’s salt, a name for commercial 
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carbonate of ammonia, used Instead of yeast. Phr. 
Baker’s donenx thirteen. Hence Ba'kordom, con- 
ditionofab. Bakermhip, skill as a b. Ba kery, 
craft or business of baker : a baker's establishment. 

II Baksheesh, bakhshish (bwkjfj). 1755. 

t Pers. ; —'present'.] Oriental for a 'tip* 
fence Backsheesh v. to ' tip Also absol. 
B&L 1600. [a. Cornish bad * collection of 
mines'.] Amine. Also attrib., as in b.-girl, etc. 
Balaam 1648. x. Name of the 

prophet (Numb, xxii-xxiv), used connotatively. 
Hence Balaam v. to make a B. of. Balaam- 
ite, one who follows religion for gain ; Balaam!- 
tical a. a. (In journalistic slang) Trumpery 
paragraphs reserved to fill up the columns of a 
newspaper, etc. B.-box (or -basket), a recep- 
tacle for such matter. 

|| Balachong (berlAtJpij). 1697. [a. Malay.] 
A condiment for rice, made of putrid shrimps 
or small fishes pounded up with salt or spices, 
and then dried. 

Balaclava (bsel&klfl*vA). [Site of Crimean 
battle in 1854!] B. helmet (cap), a woollen 
covering for the head and shoulders worn esp. 
by soldiers on active service 1892. 

Baladine (bse'l&difc). 1599. [a. F., f. OF. 
balade (mod. ballade) dancing-song ; see Bal- 
lad.] + x . A theatrical dancer ; & mountebank 
-1676. 2. A female public dancer BROWNING. 

t3. A ballad-maker or -singer 1604. 
Balalaika (baelklai-kfi). 1788. rRuss.] 
Instrument of guitar kind, used esp. in Russia. 
Balance (bx-l&ns), sb. ME. [a. Fr. t— late 
L, *bilancia, f. L. bilanx adj., f. bi- twice + 
lanx scale. Occ. confused with Ballast.] 
x. An apparatus for weighing, a beam poisea 
so as to move freely on a central pivot, with a 
scale pan at each end. ta. sing. One scale 
of a balance; pi. scales. (The pi. was occ. 
balance. See Merck. V. IV. i. 255.) -1655. 8* 

a. The constellation Libra . b. The seventh 

sign of the Zodiac into which the sun 
enters at the autumnal equinox 1488. 4. Any 

apparatus used in weighing 1829. 5. Watch- 

making. A contrivance which regulates the speed 
of a watch, etc. 1660. 6. Naut. The operation 

or result of reefing with a balance-reef ; see 
below 1762. 7. fig. The balance of reason, jus- 

tice, or opinion ME.; tone scale of the balance 
-1635. 8. The wavering balance of Fortune or 

chance ME. t»- Hence , Hesitation, doubt 
-1683; risk -1685. xo. Power to decide ME. 
11. A weight which produces equilibrium ; a 
counterpoise. Also fig. 1601. x a. Equilibrium 
1642. 13. General harmony between the parts 

of anything ; esp. in the Arts of Design 1732. 
14. a. Physical equipoise 1667; b. Equipoise of 
mind, etc.; sanity 1856. 15. The preponderat- 
ing weight; the net result 1747. 16. The pro- 

cess of finding the difference, if any, between 
the Dr. and Cr. sides of an account ; the tabular 
statement evhihiring this; the result 1588; gen. 
a comparative reckoning (rare) 1719. 17. An 

equality lieiween the total of the two sides of 
an account. Cf. 12. 1652. 18. The difference 

between the Dr. and Cr. sides of An account 
1622. 19. Comm, slang : The remainder 1864. 

1. He had a h. in his band R.V. Rev. vi. 5. a A 
ir of Hallancc Fuller. 7. A Moth wil turn® tb® 
1 lance, which Piramus which Thisby is tb® better 
Mids. Jv. v. 334. & Mens lives hang in the baMance 

1612. 1 a. Henry viii held the b. with .. a stronger 

hand 1760. is. Balance of power (in Europe) I 
such an adjustment of power that no single state u in 
a position to interfere with the independence of the 
rest. 14. If my mind had retained its b. Kane. 15. 
The b. of evidence appears in favour of ibe due execu- 
tion Brougham. 16. To strike a b,\ to determine 
the exact difference, if any, between the two sidea 
of an account (ti t. and fig.). Balance of trade ; the 
estimation of the difference of vftlue between the ex- 
ports and imports of a country 1 the difference in favour 
of, or against, the coentry. 18. B. (tf indebtedness) 1 
the difference between the amounts which two parties 
mutually owe each other. B. (in hand) : the sum re- 
maining over affer realising all assets and discharging 
ait liabilities. B. (due ) : the sum still outstanding on 
an account. 

Comb. 1 b.-beam. the beam of a b., also the beam 
keeping a drawbridge balanced aloft 1 -bob, a heavy 
lever ballasted at one end, and attached at the other 
to the pump-rod ; -Bab. Squalue eygmna 1 -knife, a 
table-knife with a handle which keeps the blade from 
touching the cloth 1 -master, -miabress, an acrobat 1 
•reef, the closest reef of a lower fore-and-aft sail, used 

vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what). f(g*t)« 


m (man), a (pass), an (bad), v (cat), f (Fr. chef). 9 ( ever ). di (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de 
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to steady the ship In stormy weather, whence balataee. 
reded \ •aheet, a tabular statement of assets and 
liabilities t -atop ( — Goobk-stkp) I -yard = balanc t- 
beam. 

Balance (bee'l&ns), v. 1579. [a. F. balancer, 
f. balance sb. (Like the sb., occas. confused 
with ballast.)] z. trans. To weigh (a matter); 
to ponder 1694. a. To weigh two things, con- 
siderations. etc., against each other 1596. 3. 

To counterpoise one thing by, with, or against 
another 1624. 4. To bring to or keep in equi- 
librium 1634. 5. To poise, keep steady or erect 

1840; also reft, and intr. 6, trans . To equal 
in weight, counterpoise. Also absol. to balance 
(each other) 1727. 7. Hence : To neutralize the 
effect of. make up for 1593. 8. intr. To waver, 
deliberate 1655. 9. Dancing : To set to a part- 

ner 177 «>. 10. trans. To add up the Dr. and Cr. 
sides ofan account, and ascertain the difference, 
If any, between their amounts 1588. 1 1. To 

equalize the two sides of an account by making 
proper entries; hence b. accounts are said (intr.) 
to b. (1. e. themselves) ; or an entry is said to b. 
the account , or an opposite entry 1622. 19. 

Hence : To settle (an account) by paying an a- 
mount due 1740. 1 3. Naut . To reef with a bal- 

ance-reef; see Balance sb. 

m. Truth is determined by balancing probabilities 
1875. 5. Strong men . . balancing chests of drawers. . 

upon their heads Dickrns. 6. Do these scales b. 
(mod.). 7. To ballance the Protestants, the Jesuits 

were set on foot Fuller. & A disposition to h. and 
temporize M krivalx. to. To compute and b. my gain 
and my loss Swift. is. A cheque for £30 to b. his 
account 1877, Hence Ba'l&nceableo. Balanced 
ppl. a., poised; in equipoise) well arranged or dis- 
posed. Ba'lancement {rare), equipoise. 

Balancer (bsel&nsdj). ME. [f. prec.J +L 
One who weighs with a balance (rare) -i6ix. 
a. An acrobat 1510. 3. One who maintains the 

balance of power 1731. 4. Something which 

helps to preserve the balance; spec, the ha l teres 
nrpoiiers in two-winged flies 1753. 
{(Bala-ndra. 1845. L^P*] A small coasting 
vessel. 

Balanld (bsrl&nid). 1836. [f. Balanus + 
-id. | Zool. A member of th n Balanid* or Acorn- 
shells. 

Balaniferous (bsscl&m flhas), a. 1881. [f. 
as prec. +-(i)FEROUS.] Acorn-bearing. 

Balanite (barlAnait). 1598. Tad. L., a. Gr. 
ftaXavt rip, f. &a\avos. ] 1 1 . A kind of precious 
stone, n. A fossil balanid 1835. 

Balanold (bsflAnoid). 1869. [ad. Gr. 0 a\a- 
vosiltyf.l adj. Acom-shapcd. sb. A balanid. 

Balas (bflH&s). ME [a. OF. balais, balai, 
L (ult ) Pers. Badakhshan near Samarcand, 
where found.) A delicate rose-red variety of 
the spinel ruby. Now usu. b.-ruby. 
+Ba*latron, -oon. rare . 1623. [ad. L. ba- 
latronem ( blateronem).] A buffoon -167B. 
Hence Balatromic a. 

HBalausta^bftlJ-staX 184a. [mod.L. (Linn.)-] 

The fruit of the pomegranate. 

Balaustine (b&l§*stin). Also -in, -Ian. 
1671. (ad. Gr. fiahavariov,] The flower of 
the wild pomegranate, used when dried as an 
astringent, var. fBalau sty. 

Baltnrtient, a. 164a. [ad. L. balbutient - 
tm.] Stammering. 

|| Balbuties (b*lbiw*JVz). 1655. [mod.L., i. 
balbutire .] Med. Stuttering; lisping. 
fBalcoa rare. 1635. [a. F.j ■■ Balcony 
-1665. 

Balcone*tte. 1876. [f. Balcony.] A mini- 

ature balcony. 

Balcony (bse lkdni). 1618. [a. It. balcone , 
f. balco, a. OHG. balcho (-Eng. balk) a beam. 
Till c 1895 bffclkd^’ni, though uaeTkdni occurs 
once in Swift. ] 1. A platform projecting from 

the wall of a house or room, supported bypi liars, 
brackets, or consoles, and enclosed by a balus- 
trade. 9. The similar structure at the stem of 
large ships 1666. 8. 1 n theatres : tA stage-box ; 
now. The open pail above the dress circle 1718. 

s. The Maids to the Doors* and the Balconies ran, 
And said, lack-a-d*> I he’s a proper young man 
Swift. Hence Balconied fipl, a. furnished with a b. 

Bald (b$ld), a. [ME. balled, of unkn. origin. 
Prob. f. Ball sb* (Cf. also Ballard.)] ti. 
? Rotund ME. only. 9. Lacking hair on some 
part of the head where it naturally grows ME.; 
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also Jig. 3. Without hair (feathers, etc.) on other 
parts of the body ME. Also transf. (see quots.) 
4. Streaked or marked with white. [Cf. Welsh 
eeffyl bdl (F. eheval belle-face ).] 2690. fig* 
Bare of meaning or foroe ME. 8. Bare of orna- 
ment and grace 1589. 7. Undisguised 1854. 

a Hisheed was k«llid,andschonasenyglas C haucer. 
Occasion's b. behind i Slip noi thine opportunity Mar- 
lowe. 4. Now Ierkin, you are like to lose your haire. 
& proue a b. Ierkin Temfi. iv. 938. Thy h,, awful 
head, O sovran Blanc 1817. 5. Balde sermons 1593, 

some h. truism Coleridge, a B. Latino 1693, prose 
1851, the h. street Tennyson. 7. A b. egotism 187a 

Comb. 1 braced, •noted (sense 4). Also b.-coot. 
the Coot ( Fttlica atra ), so called from Us white frontal 
plate, destitute of feathers; fig. = bald-head; -head, 
one who has a h. bead 1 transf. a kind of pigeon : 
whence bald-headed \ -pate, one who has a h. head 1 
trans/. a kind of duck; also used attrib. ■= Bai.d a. ; 
whence bald-fiated 1 -rib, a joint of pork cut nearer 
the rumpthan the spare-rib ; (Joe.) a lean bony person. 
Hence fBald c/. to make b, (lit. and fig.). Ba'ldiy adv , 

Bald, early and north, f. Bold. 

Baldachin, -quin. 1598. [a. F., Sp. balda- 
quin, in med.L. baldakinus, f. Baldacco , It. 
form of Bagdad, where the stuff was made. Cf. 
Baudekin. J i. A rich stuff, orig. woven with 
woof of silk and warp of gold ; rich brocade. 
9. A structure in the form of a canopy, either 
borne on columns, suspended from the roof, or 
projecting from the wall, placed above an altar, 
throne, or doorway; orig. made of the stuff de- 
scribed in sense z. 1645. 

Ba*l den, v. 1883. [f. Bald a .] To make 
or become bald. 

Balder, -ur. [ON. Baldr , cogn. w. OE. 
baldor hero, f. bald', see Bold.] A Scandina- 
vian deity, whose name occurs in : B.-herb 
(Amaranthus hypochondriac us)\ B. Brae, Bal- 
der’a Brae, Baldeyebrow (Anthemis Cotula ). 
See also Baldmoney and Uadderlocks. 

Balderdash (b^-ldsjdseJ), sb. 1596. [?] +x. 
? Froth -1599. ts. A jumbled mixture of liquors, 
t.g. of milk and beer, beer and wine, etc. -1693. 
3. transf. Asenseless jumble of words; trash 1674. 

a. Beer or buttermilk, mingled. together.. To drink 
such b. B. Jonson. [App. the primary sense is z or a.] 

Baldmoney (b^ ldmrni). ME. [Etym.uukn. 
Not » Balder s Money.] Herb. ti. Gentian 
-1597. a. Mew (Meum alhamanticum) 2598. 

Ba-ldness. ME. [f. Bald a. + -ness.] l 
A bsence of hair, esp. from the head. Also Jig. 
9. transf Lack of natural covering 1863. 3. 

Poverty oi style; lack of ornament; bareness 
* 774 * 

Baldric (lip ldrik). ME. [Obscure L. balteus 
(OHG. bait, Eng. belt) does not account for 
bald-. ] 1. A belt or girdle, often richly orna- 

mented, worn pendent from one shoulder across 
the breast, and used to support a sword, bugle, 
etc. 9. Jig, The sodiac, as a gem-studded 
belt 1596. t3- A necklace -1577. 1 * 4 - The 

leather-gear, etc., for suspending the clapper of 
a church bell -2742. Hence Baldric-wise adv . 
fBale, a. [Com. Teut. : — OTeut. % l*ahtto%.] 
i. Actively evil -ME. 9. Sorrowing -M E. 

Bale (b/U), sb . 1 [Com. Teut. : OE. balu , 
bealu -OTeut. *balio-o(m), neuL of prec. adj. 
U su. poet. Marked obs. c 2600, and rare thence 
till 29th c.] 1. Evil, esp. as active; fatal, dire, 

or malign, quality or influence; woe, mischief, 
harm, injury; in early use often — death, inflic- 
tion of death. 9. Evil as suffered; torment, 
pain, woe ME. 3. Misery, grief ME. 

Bale, sb.* [Com. Teut. : OE. bkl and ON. 
bdl great fire:—- OTeut bal-o(m). Mostly north., 
and app. f. ON. bal. Latterly mixed up with 
prec. wd. Cf. also Bale-fire.] ti.gen. A 
great consuming Are; a bonhre -1600. 9. spec. 

a. A funeral pile or pyre. (Obs. exc. in W. Mor- 
ris.) OE. b. A signal- or beacon-fire. Sc. (arch.) 
145 5 - Z-M * 568 . 

Bale (b^l), sb/ [ME. bale , perh. a. OF. 
bale , balle, ?ad. OHG. balla (Ball sb. 1 ), or Gr. 
irdAXa, Or perh. f. Flemish bale • bale ', adopt- 
ed from F. Bale and ball are distinct In Eng.] 
1, A large bundle or package, orig. more or less 
round in shape; now, spec, one closely pressed, | 
done up in canvas, etc., and corded or hooped, ; 
for transportation. 9 . A varying measure of | 
quantity 1502. t3. The set of dice -2822. 

Comb, b.-gooda, merchandise in bales 1 opp. to 
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eeue-goods. Hence Bale r . 1 to make up Into a ^4 
or bales. 

fBale, vj rare. ME, only. [a. OF. baler ^ 
bailer late L. ball are.] 'To dance. 

Bale, v.z 169a. Erron. sp. of Bail v/ 

Bede, obs. sp. of Bail sb. and v. ; improp. 
f. Bail sb .* 

rBaleare, a. 1576. [f L. Balearis.] ** 
Balearic. Ileuce Balea'rian a. and sb., and 
Balearic a , [L. Balearic us] of or pertaining 
to, sb. a native of, Majorca, Minorca, Iv^a, etc. 
(-L. Baleares In suite), in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Balearic Crane ; the Crowned Crane. 

Baleen (b&lrn). [ME. baleyne , a. OF. ba* 
leine j — L. balsena.] ti. A whale --1601. 9. 
?Tlie Sea -bream ME. 3. Whalebone Also 
attrib. ME. 

Bale-fire (l^-lfai-j). OE. [f. Bale sb.* 
(occas. confused with Bale jJ. 1 ) + Fire. Till 
lately Sc. only. Cf. Beltane.] i. A great 
fire in the open air. In OE. spec, the fire of a 
funeral pile. 9. A signal- or beacon-fire. (App. 
first used by Scott.) 1805. 3. A bonfire, feu 

de joie 1800. 

x. The fires of death, The bale-fires flash on high 
Byron. 

Baleful (b?>lful),a. [OE. bealu-full, f. Bale 
sb . 1 Chiefly literary.] 2. Full of active cviL 
9 . subjectively : fa. Full of pain or suffering 
"" I 579» b- Unhappy; sorrowlul (arch.) ME. 

z. B. weedes Shaks., Envy Smollxtt, prejudices 
>863. a. B. spirits barr'd from realms of bliss 181a. 
Hence Baieful-ly adv., -neos. 

Baseless, a. arch. [O K.bealuUas; see Balk 
sb. x and -less.] Harmless, innocent. 
fBaleys, sb. ME. [a. OF. baleis f nom. sing, 
(or ncc. pi. ) of balei (mod. balai).] A rod : also, 
a birch, as used in flogging -1517. Hence 
Baleys v. to flog (still dial.). 
fBallnger (bae lind33.1L Hist. ME. [a.AF. 
balcngitr = OF, balemitr a whale-ship, f. ba- 
leine , J A kind of sloop; acc. to Adm. Smyth, 
without forecastle. 

fBali-ster, -ester. 1489. [a. OF. balestitr 
1 — L. ballistariusA A crossbow-man -2613. 

|| Balistraria ( bae 1 i s tr c » - ri&) . 1845. [med.L., 
fem, of adj. ballistrarius .] Arthit. a. A cruci- 
form opening in the walls of a fortress, through 
which arbalests were discharged, b. A room in 
which arbalests were kept 
||Balize(b£lrz). 1847. [ F.balise — Sp .valiza\ 
of unkn. origin.] A pole, surmounted by 9 
barrel, or the like, raised as a beacon at sea. 

Balk, baulk (b§k), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. 
balca ridge, also OE. bolca gangway of a ship. 
The orig. sense was perh. ' bar Balk is the 
analogous spelling; but baulk is common, and 
in Billiards usual.] ti. A ridge, or mound 
-ME. t 2 . An isthmus; a bar of snnd, etc. 
-2633. 3. A ridge between two furrows (L. 

porca ), or a strip of ground left unploughed OE 
4. A piece missed in ploughing ME. is. jig. 
A blunder -27x7; tan omission -1775. tfl. A 
stumbling-block, obstacle -2747. 7. jig. A 

check or defeat 1660; a disappointment 2733. 
8. transf. The part of a billiard table behind a 
transverse line (the * baulk-lme') near one end, 
within the D or half-circle of which a player 
whose ball is in hand must place it to make his 
stroke 1800. g. A roughly squared beam of 
timber ME. io. A tie-beam of a house. A 
loft above was called 'the balks*. Now chiefly 
north. ME. x i. The beam of a balance. Now 
dial. ME. 19 * dial. Stakes surrounded by 
netting or wicker work for catching fish 183d. 
z 3. 'The stout rope by which fishing nets are 
fastened one to another in a fleet, (In Cornw. 
batch.) 2847. 

3. Narrow balks that intersect the fields ritox. $. 
To mesh* a balk t to blunder. 7. There cannot be a 
greater b. to the tempter South. & To make a baulk t 
to bring one's own and the red ball within the baulk, 
when the opponent's ball is in hand. 11. Unto the 
tubbes hangyng in the bailees Chauckr. 

Balk (b6k), v.i ME. [f. prec. ib.] fi. 
trans. (ana absol.) To make balks in ploughing 
-2611. a. To miss or omit intentionally ; fto 
pass by -1783; to ignore 1440; to refuse (e.g. 
drink offered) 1587 , to avoid (a duty, eta) 
1631 ; U let slip i6ox. 3. intr. To stop short, 
swerve. Esp. of a horse : To jib, refuse to go 
on, to shy. 1481. 4. trans. To miss uninten- 
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tlonafly -1710. 5. To place a bulk in the way 

of; to check 1589; to disappoint 1590; to frus- 
trate 1635. T6. trans. and absol. To quibble, 

chop logic, bandy words -1653. 

a I never, .balked an invitation out to dinner John* 
son. To h. an opportunity Dsydbn. 3. If he balked, 
I knew I was undone Dk Foe. His horse balked at 
a leap x86a. 5. An enemy who is haul ked and defeated, 
but not overcome Db Foe. Balk’d of his prey Pops. 
Hence Balked Ml. a. fridged ; f? heaped up (1 Hen. 
tV,i.i. 69) ; checked ; disappointed. Ba'lker *, one 
who balks, or makes or frequents balks. Ba'lking- 
ly ado. 

Balk* v . 2 ? Ohs. 1603. [prob. a. Du. balken , 
cogn. w. OE. bxlcan to shout (which would it- 
self give batch).] To signify to fishing-boats, 
by shouting or signals from the heights, the 
direction taken by shoals of herrings or pil- 
chards. Hence BaTker \ one who does this; 
a huer, hooer, or conder. 
fBa-lkish, a. 1577. [f. Balk sb. +■ -ish*.] 
In ridges; uneven. 

Balky (bd'ki), a. 1856. Tf. as prec. + -Y 1 .] 
Given to balking (as a horse). 

Ball (bol), sb. 1 [ME. bal a. ON. bo/lrv - 
OTeut. +oallut . No OE. form is known. Er- 
ron. derived from F. balls ‘ ball ' and ‘ bale See 
BALE sb. % ] i . gen. A globular body. a. spec. 
Any planetary body, esp. the earth, the globe MEL. 
tg. The golden orb borne together with the 
sceptre -1715. 4. A globular body to play with, 

as in foot-ball, tennis, golf, cricket, etc. (Pcrh. 
the earliest Eng. sense.) MIL b. A game played 
with a bail MEL. c. A throw, toss, or delivery of 
the ball, esp. in Cricket 1483. 5. A missile (orig. 

spherical) projected from an engine of war. In 
artillery, a solid as dist. from a hollow projectile. 
M EL. 0. Pyrotechny and Mil. A globular case 
filled with combustibles; e. g. fire-, smoke-, 
stink-balls 1753. 7* A. small globe of wood, etc. 
used in voting by Ballot 1580. 8. Ball of the 

eye : a. orig. the pupil ; b. now, the eye itself 
within the socket ME. 9. A rounded mass of 
any substance ME 10. Med. A bolus. Now 
only in Vet. Med. 1576. II. ff. F. balls) A 
Bale 1583. 19. A kind of small cushion used 

by printers for inking the type 1611. 18. Any 

rounded protuberant part of the body ; esp. of 
the thumb and great toe 1483. 14. The cen- 

tral hollow of the palm of the hand or sole of the 
foot {obs.)', the central part of an animal’s foot 
1601. 

x. He rolleth wider foot as dooth a bal Chaucer. 
a. This Terrestrial b. Rich. II, 111. iv. 41. 3. The 

Scepter, and the B. Hen. V, iv. i. 277. 4. No ball, 

one unfairly bowled. Wide ball, one not properly 
within the batsman’s reach. $. Mineral and stone., 
to found their Engins and their Balls Of missive ruin 
Milt. P. L. vi. 518. To load with h. Macaulay. 7. 
One black b. In three excludes Dickens. & H is sight- 
less balls Scott. 9. Balls of cowslips Hbrrick. 

Phrases, etc. fig. from games : — To catch or take 
the b. before the bound : to anticipate opportunity. 
To have the b. at one's foot or before one : to have a 
thing in one’s power. To keep the b. up or rolling : 
to keep the conversation, etc., from flagging. 7*0 take 
up the b.: to take one's turn in conversation, etc. 
The b. is with you : it is your turn. B. and socket : 
a joint formed of a rounded end partly enclosed in a 
cup or socket, which is strong and yet moves freely. 
1 'kree (golden) balls' the sign of a pawnbroker ; sup- 
posed by some to be taken from the ensign of the 
Medici family. 

Comb . ; b*-bear*ing(a. a contrivance for lessening 
friction by means of small loose metal balls, used for 
the bearings of axles ; -cartridge, a gun- or pistol- 
cartridge containing a bullet ; -clay, very adhesive 
clay, as that brought up in lumps sticking to a ship's 
anchor; -cock, a self-regulating cistern-tap turned 
on and off by the rising or falling of a hollow floating 
ball ; -flower (Arch.), an ornament like a ball within 
three or four petals of a flower, often inserted in a 
hollow moulding; -mine, iron-ore foundin nodules ; 
-•tamp, an American ore-crushing machine; -atone, 
a rounded lump of ironstone or limestone ; -tap ( = 
ball-cock ) ; -thistle, the Globe Thistle, also a species 
of Echinops; -valve, one opened or closed by the 
rising or falling of a valve which fits a cup. shaped 
opening in the scat ; t-vein, iron ore in nodules ; 
•weed, Centaurea nigra. 

Ball (b 51 ), sb.* 1639. [a. F. bal, f. baler 

Bale v. 1 ] +x. A dance or dancing 1633. a * 
A social assembly for the purpose of dancing 
1632. Also attrtb., as ball-room (1752). 

a. Balls .. the perdition of precious houres Jbb. 
Taylor, Pbr. To give, go to, a b. To open the b . : 
{fig.) to commence operations. 

tBall* sb.B 1593. [prob. £ Celtic.] 1. A 


white streak or spot; ?a bald place. 9. ?A 
white-faced horse; hence, a horse's name 1573- 
Ball (bol), v . 1593. [f. Ball i<M] l trans. 
To round or swell out 9 . To make or wind 
into a ball 1658. a. intr. To gather (itself) 
into a ball 1713. 4. To clog, or become 

clogged, with balls (of snow, etc.) 1828. 

4. The pony stumbled through the. .snow.. getting 
its feet balled 1863. 

Ballad (barl&d). 149a. [ME. balade , a. OE'. 
balade (mod. ballade ) : — late L. bailors to dance: 
cf. Bale v. a In 16th and 17th c. -ad became 
-at(e, -et (cf. salad , sallet), and in Sc. -ant. Cf. 
Ballet. See also Ballade.] ti. A song to 
accompany a dance -1616. a. A light, simple 
song of any kind; now spec, a sentimental or 
romantic composition, each verse of which is 
usu. sung to the same melody 1492. fa. A 
popular song, often scurrilous or personal -1825. 
++.A posy. (Cf* L*. cantilena.) -160 1. 5. A 

simple spirited poem in short stanzas, narrating 
some popular story. (This sense is mod.) 1712. 

a. We do nought togyder, But prycked ha lades 
gynge 1500. 3. Who makes a ballet for an ale-house 
doore 1602. 4. Spend, and god shall send . . saith 

tholde ballet J. Heywood. 5. The grand old b. of 
Sir Patrick Spence Coleridge. 

Comb . : b.-monger, one who sells ballads ; con- 
temptuously, bal lad -maker (Shaks ) ; -farce, -opera, 
a play into which popular songs are introduced. ^ 
Hence Ba*llader,a writer of ballads or fscurrilous 
verses. Balla'dlc, t-al a. of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, ballads. tBalladie'r, a street b.-singer. 
Ba’lladism, the characteristic quality of ballads. 
Ba'lladist, a ballader. Ba'lladlze v. to make, or 
turn into, a h. Ba’lladry. b. poetry; composition 
in the b. style. {Formerly depreciative.) 

Ba llad, ? Obs. 159a. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
To write or compose ballads. 9 . trans. To 
make the subject of (scurrilous) ballads 1606. 

Ballade (bal ad). MEL. [Early (also mod. F.) 
sp. and pronnne. of Ballad, now technical.] 
1. a. strictly, A poem consisting of one or more 
triplets of seven- or (later) eight-l;ned stanzas 
each ending with the same line as refrain, and 
(usu.) an envoy, b. A poem divided into stan- 
zas of equal length, usu. of seven or eight lines, 
tc. occas. One of these stanzas. 9. collect. 
Poetry of this form ME. 3. Mus. a. A compo- 
sition of poetic character, usu. for piano. b.-= 
Ballad 2. c. Kind of tone-poem for orchestra. 
Ballan (bseri&n). 1769. Zool. A kind of 
Wrasse (Labrus macu/atus). 

Ballarag, obs. f. Bullyrag. 
fBadlard. ME. [app. f. Ball sb. 3 Cf. 
Bald.] A bald-headed person. 

Ballast (bse-last),n*. 1530. [? f. LG. ballast 
'bad lading’ (see Bale a.); or f. ODa. barlast 
* bare load^; boLh found bcf. 1400. ] 1. Any 

heavy material, as gravel, sand, etc., placed in 
a ship's hold, to sink her to such a depth as to 
prevent her from capsizing when in motion. 9. 
fig. That which tends to give stability in morals, 
politics, etc. 1612. ts. transf Load, freight 
-1646. 4. Gravel, broken stone, slag, etc. used 
to form the bed of a railroad. Also applied to 
burnt clay. 1837. 

1. In ballast : a. in the hold. b. Of ships : Laden 
with b. only. c. Of materials: In the capacity of b. 
a. Solid ana sober natures, have more of the b„ then of 
the saile Bacon. Comb . : b. -ports, square holes cut 
in the sides of merchantmen for taking m b. | -shovel 
(A fin.), a round-mouthed shovel. 

Ballast (bse-l&st), v. 1538. [f. prec. sb.] X. 
To furnish (a ship) with ballast, a. transf. To 
steady 1596; also fig. ta. To load {with car- 
go) -1666. 4. transf and fig. To weight {arch.) 
1*66. 5. To fill in or form with Bai last (sense 
4) 1864. If 8. Confused w. Balance v. 1611. 

a. Deliberation, .to b. the impetuosity of the people 
A Young. 4. To b. my purse Scott. Hence Ba'llaat- 
age, toll paid for the privilege of taking ballast. 
Ba* lias ter, one who supplies ships with ballast. 
Ba llasting vbl. sb . ; concr. and fig. = Ballast sb. 

Ballat, -ry, obs. ff. Ballad, -ry. 
Ballatoo-n. 1828. A Russian lumber-boat. 
Balled (byld), ppl. a. 1591. [f. Ball v . 1 and 
jA 1 ] a. Formed into a balL tb. Cleared of 
lumps; cf* shelled peas. 

Bailer (bo-Ui). 1668. ff. BALLz/.Und sb.*\ 
1. One who forms into balls 1865. fa. One who 
gc$s to balls. Pefys. 

Ballerina (baeUrPnty, X792. [It.] A dan- 
seuse, esp. one in a leading rflle. 


|| Ballet (ba le, rarely bsedet). 1667. [a. F., 
dim. of bal ; sea Ball sb* In 17th c. confused 

w. Ballad.] x. A theatrical representation, 
consisting of dancing and pantomime, originally 
employed to illustrate foreign dress ana man- 
ners, but now mainly an exhibition of skill in 
dancing, ta. A dance -1829. 

s. Not a Balette or Masque, but a play Dkyden. 
Comb . : b.-master, -mistress, one who arranges 
and directs the dancing of the h. 

Ballet (b*l6t), sb.* 1797. [f. Ball sb. + -et 
dim. suffix; cf. OF. balette ;] Her. A little ball. 
Ballet, -ette, obs. ff. Ballad. 

Balling (bg liq), vbl. sb. 1713. [f. Ball 
v . 1 -F-ING J . J 1. Formation into a ball or balls; 
occas. attrib., as in b.-machine (for winding 
twine), etc. a. The throwing of (snow-) balls 
1865. 

fBa*llised» ppl. a. 1624. [? for pallised \ ad. 
F. palissi. | Sui rounded with a railing or balus- 
trade. Wotton. 

Ba ' 111 st. rare. ME. [ad.L.datlista.] — next. 
|| Ballista (b&li’stA). Also (less well) balista. 
PI. -®, occas. -as. 1598. [L., f. (ult.) Gr. &a\- 
Acik.] An ancient military engine, resembling 
a bow stretched with cords and thongs, used to 
hurl stones, etc. ; in med.L. also for : Arbalest. 
Ballistic, a. 1775. [f. prcc.] Of or per- 
taining to the throwing of missiles; projectile. 

The b. power of our weapons 1879. Ballistic pen- 
dulum'. an instrument for determining the relative 
velocity of projectiles. 

Ballistics, sb. pi 1753. [f. prec. ; cf. ath- 
letics. etc. ] The science of projectiles. 

|| Ballium (bse li,vm). 1798. [mcd.l f. F. 
bail. J *=Bail sb.* 2, and Bailey. 

Ba'llock. Obs. in polite use. OE. [prob. : — 
Tent, ball- (see Ball jA 1 ).] A testicle. 
fBallon. rare. 1 753. [a. F. baton, f. bale. 
Bale iA s ] A bale, as of paper. 

Balloon (b&lw*n), sb. 1634. [ad. It. ballons 
great ball, f. bal la. Cf. F ballont] ti. A large 
inflated leather ball, struck to and fro by the 
arm protected by a bracer of wood -1801. ta. 
The game played with this -1820. t3. Pyro- 
techny. shell or bomb -1753. 4. Archil. A 

globe crowning a pillar, pier, etc. 1656. 5. 

Chem. A large globose glass vessel, with one or 
more short necks, used to receive the products 
of distillation, etc. 1727- 6. An air-tight en- 

velope of silk, etc., usually globose or pear- 
shaped, which, when inflated with light gas, 
rises in the air; esp. one with a car attached to 
carry human beings for purposes of observation, 
etc. 1783. fig. Anything inflated and empty 
1812. 7. Hort. ; a. A method of training fruit 

trees in which the branches form the shape of a 
balloon, b. A balloon-shaped trellis. 8. The 
outline containing words represented in comic 
papers as issuing from the mouth of any one. 

a. That wondrous match at ballon Scott. 6. The 
hollow b. of popular applause Carlyle. 

Comb.\ b.-bf asset* icf. F. brassart , the wooden 
bracer worn by b.-players) ; -fish, one of the Dio- 
doilies, so named because they distend their bodies 
with air. 

Hence (besides nonce-words): Balloo’ner, an aero- 
naut; Naut. a b.-like sail. Balloo*nery, -nry. 
B&lloo'ning vbl. sb. aeronautics. Balloo’nist, an 
aeronaut. 

Ballot (boe'Ut), sbfi 1549. [ad. It ballota 
'a rounds bullet , . a voice or lot* (Florio), 
dim. of balla Ball jA 1 ] 1. A small ball used 
for secret voting ; hence, a ticket, etc. so used. 
2. The method of secret voting ; orig by means 
of small balls placed in an urn or box ; an in- 
stance of this ; the votes thus recorded 1549. 3. 
A method of drawing lots by taking small balls, 
etc., from a box ; hence gen. lot-drawing 1680. 

x. To convey each Man his bean or b. into the Box 
M ilt. s. To try the result of a b. Macaulay. 3. The 
b. for the militia Wellington. Comb. : b.-box, a 
box used for the balls iu a h. ; fig. secret voting; 
-paper, the voting-paper used in a d. Hence B&’llot- 
age, in France, the second b., to decide between the 
two candidates that have come nearest to a legal 
majority. BalloteeT, an advocate of the b. +Ba‘l- 
lotln, an oflicer in charge of a Ix-box. Ba'llotiat, 
an advocate of the b. 

Ba*llot, sb* 1865. [a. F., dim. of balls 
Bale ;£.*] A small bale, of 70 to 120 lbs. 
Ballot (bse'ldt), v. 1549. [a. It. bal hit are, 
f. ballota ; see Ballot sb. 1 ] fx - trans. To vote 
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apon secretly, as by depositing small balls in an 
urn or box *1691. a. intr To give a secret 
vote ( for, against) 1580. 3. To select by the 

drawing of lots 1785. 

a. To o for : to select, elect, or reject, by secret 
voting. 3. To b.for : to select by lot. To b. for 
another day for one's resolution 1884. Hence fBal- 
lota’tion, voting by ballot. Ba'lloter. 
fBallO'te. 1551. [a. F., ad. L. t a. Gt. &ah- 
KarrriA Herb. The Black Stinking Horehound. 
II Ballottement (b&lp*tment). 1839. [F.] 

Med. A mode of diagnosing pregnancy. 
fBa*llow,^. [Only in loc. cit.] — Baton r. 

Ice try whither your Costard or my B. be the harder 
Lear iv, vi. 947. (Fo. 1633.) 

Bally (bae*li), a. and adv. slang. 1887. A 
euphemism for bloody (Bloody A. 8, B. a), used 
as a vague intensive of general application. 
Ballyhoo (baeTihw), ong. U.S, 1901. [?] 
A barker’s speech; advance publicity; blarney. 
Balm (bam), sb. [ME. has me, bamc, a. OK. 
L. balsamum ; see Balsam. Refash, after 
L. bat-.) 1. An aromatic substance, exuding 
naturally from various trees of the genus Bal- 
samodendron . fa. An aromatic preparation 
for embalming the dead -1618. 3. Fragrant oil 

or ointment 1447; also fig. 4. Aromatic oint- 

ment used for soothing pain or healing wounds 
(a fe/i.) ME. Also transf. or fig. 5. A tree 
yielding balm ; one of the genus Balsamodcn - 
dron , NO./I myridacee r M E. 6* Name of some 
fragrant garden herbs (N.O. Labia tx) ; esp. 
Balm Gentle or Balm-mint ( Melissa officinalis) 
and Bastard Balm ( Melittis melyssobhyllum). 
Also Field Balm (Calamintha Nepeta ). 1440. 

4. As B. to fester'd wounds Mii.t. Sams. 186. 5. Let 
not their precious balms break my head Ps. cxli. 5. 
Phrases : Balm of Gilead (also Balm of Mecca'), a 
gold-coloured oleo-resin exuded from the tree halsamc- 
dendron Cileadense , or perh. B. Opoba Is am urn, once 
esteemed as an antiseptic and vulnerary, b. American 
B. of C.\ a resin obtained from the h im carana. 
(The Hcb. word ts&ri (see Gen. xxxvii. 25) was idenri. 
tied wuh resin by the Vulg. ' Halm ’ began with Cover- 
dale.) Balm of Gilead Fir: the N. American 
species yielding Canada balsam. 

Balm (b5m), v. arch. ME. [app. f. prec. 
sb. | i. To embalm {arch.). a. tTo anoint, 
or mix, with balm, etc. -1600; to smear with 
something stickv 1530. 3. To soothe, allevi- 

ate (nain, etc.) (arch.) ME. 

Balm-apple : secBalsam-affUmWKi.SKMsb. 
Ba lm-cri cket. 1783. [npp. a mistr. of G. 
baum-grillc tree-cricket. | 'Die cicada. 

The balm-cricket carols dear In the green that folds 
thy grave Tennyson. (Taken by Tennyson from 
Baled Anatee. Maj. II. 187.) 

Balmoral (bs&lm/rrfil). 1864. [f. Balmoral 
Castle. J Name for : a. A variety of Scotch cap. 
b, A kind of figured woollen petticoat c. A 
kind of boot lacing in front. 

Balmy (bami), a. 15 10. [f. Balm sb. + -y 1 .] 
1. Yielding balm 1667. +a. Resinous 1782. 3. 

Fragrant J500. 4 .fig. Soft r.nd soothing 1604. 

fi. Of wind, air, weather, etc. (combining 3 and 
4) : Deliciously mild, fragrant, and soothing 
1704. 6. Of healing virtue 1746. 7. s/a ng. Soft, 

weak-minded, idiotic 1851. Also Barmy 1896. 

3. B. breath Oth. v. ii- s6, firs 1894. 4. B. slumbers 

Otk. 11. ii. 959, sleep Young. 5. The b. zephyrs Pors. 
Hence Ba'lmify v. BaTmily adv. Ba lmi- 
neas. 

Ba lneal, a. 1645. [f* L. balneum + -al L] 
or or pertaining to a (warm) bath or bathing. ' 
Balneary (barlmari). 1646. [ad. L. bal- 
nearium. J A bath or bathing-place; a medi- 
cinal spring. 

Balnea *tion. ? Obs. [f. med.L. balneare.] 
Bathing. 

Balneo-graphy. [f. L. balneum + Gr. -7 pa- 
0i a. ] A description of, or treatise upon, baths. 
Balneology (see -logy], scientific medical 
study ol bathing, etc.; whence Balneolo gical 
a. Balneotherapy [Gr. depart la], treatment 
of disease by baths or medicinal springs, 

|| Balneum (bseTnitfm). 1471. [L.J 1. A 
bath or bathing 1652. a. Alch., Chem., and 
Cookery . -*Bain Marie. (Occas. balneo.) 
-j-Balow*, baloo*. 161 z. [app. a nursery 
word. ] 1. int. An utterance used in lulling to 
sleep 1724. a. sb. a. A lullaby. b« A song and 
tune containing this word. i6ix. 

A Balsa (barlsA). 1778. [Sp.] A raft or fish- 
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ing-float, used chiefly on the Pacific coasts of | 
S. America. 

Balsam (b§ lsfim), sb. OE. [ad. I,, balsa- 
mum. Between OE. and c 1600 replaced by bas- 
me, baume from K. (see Balm), and spec, by the 
L. form, or the It balsamo .] 1. = Balm ^ 1 

9. An aromatic oily or resinous medicinal pre- 
paration, for healing wounds or soothing pain 
1579. Also fig . +3. transf in Alch. A health- 

ful preservative essence, oily and softly pene- 
trative, conceived by Paracelsus to exist in all 
organic bodies -175;^ ~Balm sb. 2 ; fig. 

a preservative -1753. 6* Chem. Compounds, 

insoluble in water, consisting of resins mixed 
with volatile oil 1673. -“BALM sb. 7. OE. 

7. A flowering plant of the genus Impatiens , 
esp. /. Balsamina ; also /. Noli-tangere 1741. 

1. True Balsam , or B. of Mecca { the earliest known 
sort): Balm of Gilead , q.v. The discovery of America 
..gave also B. of A couc hi, of Copaiba, of Peru, of 
Tolu, and Canada B. a. Is this the Halaome, that 
the vsuring Sen&t Powres into Captaines wounds 
Timon 111. v. 10. 4. Noble Acts are the Balsom of 

our Memories Sir T. Browne. 

Comb . : B. Apple (or Balm Apple) : name of species 
of Momordica{M. Balsamina, M. Char anti a ), gourd- 
like plants with highly coloured fruits, also called 
Apple of Jerusalem , and Male B. Apple. Also used, 
iniprop., of iho common garden B. (‘Female’ B. 
Apple). 

1 fem e Balsa ma'tion. the process of embalming. 
Baisami’ferous a. yielding b. Ba’lsamy a. balmy. 
Balsam (bp-ls&m), v. 1666. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 • To anoint with balsam; to heal, salve. Also 
intr. (for refi.). 2. To embalm (rare) 1855. 
Balsamic (bolsae-mik, b£l-). 1605. [f. Gr. 
Bahaa fiay + -IC.] A. adj. x. Of the nature of, or 
yielding, balsam 1676 2. Balmy 17x4* 3- 

Soothing, restorative 1605. 4. Of, pertaining 

to. or full of. Balsam (sense 3) 1644. 5. fig. 

Soothing, healing, balmy 1667. B. sb. *:Balm 
sb. 4, Balsam sb 2.1713. Hence Balsa*mical 
a. Balsa mtcally adv var. Ba'lsamoua a. 
fBaTsamine. 1578. [a. F., ad. Gr. &a\- 

aapivrj, f. Bahoapov. ] Book name for : a. Bal- 
sam Apple', b. the plant Impatiens Balsamina , 
||Ba*lsamum. OE. [a. L, a. Gr. B aAaapov 
(prob. f. Semitic).] 1. =Balm sb. x. a. = 
Balm sb. 2-4. ME. 3. Alch. ^Balsam sb. 3. 
ME. 4. ^Balsam sb. 6. ME. Also attrib. 
Balter, bolter (bfHtax, bjn(l)tw), v. Now 
dial. ME. [prob. Scand. ; cf. Da .baltre, boltre 
tumble, gambol.] fi. To tumble about, e.g. 
in dancing -1500. a. trans. To tread clumsily 

( dial.). 3. To mat (the hair) 1693. 4. intr . 

for refi.) To form tangled knots 01 clots 1601 
lencc BaTter sb. dial, a clot. 

Baltimore (b§Ttimo»j'). Also B.-bird, 
•oriole. An American bird (Icterus Baliimorii) 
of the Starling family; so named because its 
colours (orange and black) are those of the coat 
of arms of I />rd Baltimore, formerly proprietor 
of Maryland. 

Baluster (breTflsUi). 160a. [a. F. balustre, 
ad. It balauslro; so named from It. balausta. 
balaustra * blossom of the wild pomegranate ' 
(L. balaustium, Gr /SaAavcmov), which a ba- 
I luster resembles in shape. In En^., corrupted 
j to (ult.) Banister.] x. A short pillar of circu- 
I Mr section, slender above and bulging below; 

1 usu. one of a series called a balustrade. Also, 
a similar pillar used in a window, 2. A slender 
1 upright post supporting a rail; i npl. a railing, 
a balustrade 1633. 3. (Usu. in pi.) The uprights 
which support the handrail of a staircase; also, 
the whole structure. Now usu. Banister(s 
1733. 4. collect, sing . A balustrade (arch.) 1644. 
5. Class Arch ' The lateral part of the volute of 
an Ionic capital * (Gwilt). Ilence Balustered 
ppl. a. furnished with, or enclosed by, balusters. 
Balustrade (bsclifeWd). 1644. [»• F., f- 
balustre ; see prec.] A row of balusters sur- 
mounted by a rail or coping. Hence Ba lus- 
tra*ded ppl. a . Balustra*ding, b.-work. 

Bam (b8em),9. slang. 1707. [conn. w. Bam- 
boozle ; Pas abbrev., or source.] To hoax, 
cozen 1738. Also absol. or intr , Hence Bam 
sb. a hoax or imposition. 

|| Bambino (baznb/*n*). 2761. [It., dim. of 
bambo silly.] A child, a baby; spec, an image 
of the child Jesus in swaddling clothes. 
Bambocclade. 1868. [ad. F. bambechade, 
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I lt. bambocciata , i.bamloccio , f. bambo (see prec.); 
a nickname of the painter Peter de Laer,] A 
painting of rustic and grotesque scenes. 
Bamboo (b£mbjjp*). 1598. [?Mala y batnbu 
or Canare^e bbnbk. Cf. Du. bambocsf] A genus 
of giant grasses (genus Bambusa), common in 
tropical countries. Also the stem of any of 
these used as a stick, etc. Comb. b. -coolie, one 
that carries loads suspended on bambooa 
Hence Bamboo* v. to beat with a lx 
Bamboozle (bdernb«*zT), v. 1703. [prob, 
of cant origin. Cf. Bam.] i. To deceive by 
trickery, hoax, cozen. Also absol. or intr 9, 
To mystify 171a. 

t. Certain Words invented by some pretty Fellows, 
such as Banter, Bamboozle, some of which are now 
struggling for the vogue Swin Tatter No. 230 r 7, 
Hence Bamboo'zlexe. bamboozling. Bambo o‘zlo> 
ment, mystification. Bamboo’zler. 

Bambusa ; see Ramkoo. 

Ban (bsen), v. [OE. bannan to summon 
OTeut. *bannan to proclaim under penalty, f. 
root ba-, cogn. w. Gr. 0u-, L. fa-, speak. Cf, 
Ban j£.] tL j from OE. ] To summon by pro* 
clamation. (Chiefly, to arms.) -ME. 

H. | f. ON. bamta, Pand med.L. bannumA 
1. To curse, imprecate damnation upon (arch.) 
ME. Also intr. 2. trans. and absol. To chide, 
address with angry language (dial.) ME. 3. 
To anathematize (arch.) ME. 4. To interdict, 
proscribe 1816. 

z. And some men b. the, ft some men blesse 1460, 
4. To whom the goodly earth and air Are bann’d and 
barr’d Byron 

Ban (h;pn), sb. 1 ME. [partly a. OF. ban, 
influenced by med.L. bannum ; partly f. Ban v. 
F. ban was late L. bannum, ad. Teut. bann t 
ban sb., f. bannan ; see prec. The simple sb, 
bann does not occur in OE. J 1 . A summons by 
public proclamation, chiefly to arms; an edict. 
j| 9. a. The gathering of the (French) king's vas- 
sals for war; the whole muster; ong. = arrtire- 
ban. b. In France now the ban is the younger 
part of the population liable to serve, the arnire- 
ban the reserve; in Prussia, the first and second 
bans are the two divisionsof the Landwehr. MK 
|| 3. Sentence of banishment ; whence ‘tokeep’, 
or ‘ break his b. * 1873. 4. Proclamation of mar- 

riage; always in pi., now spelt Banns, q.v. 5. 
A formal eccl. denunciation ; anathema, inter- 
dict 1481. Alsoyf^- Q.gen.A curse, supposed to 
have supernatural sanction and power to harm 
1602 7. An imprecation of a curse 1596. 8. 

A formal and authoritative prohibition ; an inter- 
dict 1667. 9. Sentence of outlawry; esp. * Ban 

of the (Holy Roman) Empire’ 1674. 10. fig 

Practical outlawry, denunciation by society or 
public opinion 1839. 

4. Beneath the b. of Pope and Church Scott.. A 
With Hccats B., thrice blasted, thrice infected Ham l 
\ 111. ii. 269. 8* To taste it under hanne to touch Milt. 
P. L. ix. 025. to. Opinions which are under the b. of 
society Mill. 

|| Ban (baen), sbfi 1614. [Pers. * lord * ; intro- 
duced by the Avars who ruled in Slavonic 
countries subject to Hungary.] The viceroy 
of certain military districts in Hungary, Slavonia, 
and Croatia, who takes the command in time of 
war. Hence, Banate,Bannat, the district under 
the jurisdiction of a b. Banal a. of or pertain- 
ing to a b. ; sb. a Banate 
Banal (b^-nAl, bar-), a. 1753. [a. F-, f. 

ban : — med.L. bannum ; see Ban sb. 1 and -al 1 .] 
x Of or lielonging to compulsory feudal service. 
9. (From the intermediate sense of. Open to the 
use of allthecommunity) : Commonplace, trivial 
1864. 

Banality (b&naeTTtl). 1861. [ad.F .banalill; 
sec prec. ] x. Anything trite or trivial ; a com- 
monplace. a. Triteness, triviality 1878. 
Banana (b&na nft). 1597. [a. Pg. or Sp., 
given as the native name in Guinea (Congo).] 
x. A tree (Musa sapientum) cultivated largely in 
tropical countries ; it grows to a height of 20 
feet 1697. 9. The fruit of this tree, growing in 

clusters of angular, finger-like berries containing 
a highly nutritious pulp 1597. Also attrtb. 

Comb b.'bird, a gregarious West Indian bird 
( Yanthomus icterus ). 

Banausic (bdng-sik), a. rare. 1876. [ad. 
Gr. Bayavciubt, f. fiavyot forge. ] Proper for a 
mechanic. 


tt (Gcr. Kiln), d (Fr. peu). ii (Ger. Mailer), ii (Fr. dune), v (curl), e (e*) (th/rc), /(?)(»»). g (Fr. fnwrc). a (fir, firm, rarth)* 
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Banbury. A town in Oxfordshire, England, 
•nee noted for its Puritan seal, now for its cakes. 
|| Banc (bsegk). 1797. [AF„ — * bench* ; see 
Bank jA] Law Bench; in phr. in banc ~ in 
Banco. 

u Banco (bse'gke), a. [It. ; — bank.J The 
bank money of accoipit in certain places, as dist. 
from (depreciated) currency. Retained in calcu- 
lating exchanges with foreign countries. 

|| Banco (bae’ijkzO, sb. 1768. [L., abl. of ban- 
cus; see Bank sb* and cf. Banc.J In L. phr. 
in banco * on the bench : used of sittings of a 
superior Court of Common Law as a full court. 
Band (bsend), sbfi [M E. band, bond, a. ON. 
band neut. : — OTeut. *bando-(m), f. band- stem 
of bindan . Not in OE. ; see Bend sb . 1 Band 
and bond were orig. only phonetic variants (cf. 
land, tond, etc. ). ] 1 . Anything with which a 

person is bound; a shackle, chain, fetter, mana- 
cle (arch.). Also fig. s. A string or tie with 
which any loose thing is bound ME.; in Book- 
binding, one of the cords or straps crossing the 
back of a book, to which the quires or sheets 
are attached 1759. 8* A hinge of a door or 

gate ME. 4. A connecting piece by which the 
parts of a whole are held firmly together M (2. 
5. A leading-string, strap, or chain ( Lit . and fig.) 
ME. t6. Logic. The copula [rare) -1628. 7. 

An obligation which operates as a tie, restraint, 
or bond ME. 8. A uniting force or influence 
(now Bond) 1483. 9. An agreement, or pro- 

mise, binding on him who makes it (now Bond) 
ME. 10. Security given; a deed legally exe- 
cuted, binding on him who delivers it (now 
Bond) 1521. ti 1. A league -1649. tia.Bind- 
ing quality or power -1619. +13. A state of 

union 1631. 

1. Eucry ones bands were loosed Acts xvl. aft. fig. 
Bunden Taste With handes of syn Hamfole. 4. The 
bands of life Rick, II, 11. ii, 71. 7. To joyne in Hymens 
bands A. V. L. v. iv, 136. xo. His word is as good as 
his b. Full**. 

Band (baend),rA 2 [Late ME. bands , a.F., 

* flat strip, edge, side\ in OF. also bende, a. 
OHG. bindd >—0 l'eut. *b indSn, f. bindan. 
The var. Bend, f. OF. bende. is retained in Her , ] 
1. A strip of any material flat and thin, used to 
bind together, clasp, or gird 1483. 9. esp. A 

flat strip of a flexible substance (e.g. leather, 
india-rubber, etc.), used to bind round an ob- 
ject 161 z. 3. A flat strip or strap used to con- 
fine a dress at the waist, etc., or to encircle and 
confine a hat, cap. or other article of apparel 
1552. 4. spec. a. The neck-band or collar of a 

shirt, orig. used to make it fit closely round the 
neck. Hence, a collar or niff. 1568. Hence, b. 
A pair of strips (now called bands) hanging down 
in front, as part of clerical, legal, or academical 
dress 1700. 5. A strip of linen, etc., to swathe 

the body ; a bandage 1568. 6. Meek. A flat 

strap, belt, etc., passing round two wheels or 
shafts, by which motion is communicated from 
the one to the other 1705. t7- A side or flitch 

(of bacon). [The earliest use in Eng., f. OF. 
bande side] ME. 8. Anything having the ap- 
pearance of a band in sense r. 1823. 9. A more 

or less broad stripe crossing a surface 1470; b- 
(pl.) a fault in flannel and serge cloth, when 
stripes occur across the piece. 10. a. lint. A 
transverse stripe of colour, also called fascia ; 
b. A space between two elevated lines or ribs; 
also called vitta. 1841. 1 1. Geol A stratum 

with a band-like section 1837. 

Comb. : b.-case « Bandbox ; -collar (cf. 4 above) : 
-fish, a fish of the sen us Cepola ; -pulley, a flat. faced 
wheel, fixed on a shaft and driven by a b. t .saw, an 
endless saw, consisting of a steel belt with a serrated 
edge running over wheels; .string, a string for 
fastening bands (sec above, 4) ; -wheel, one to which 
motion is communicated by a band running over it 
Band (b«end), sb.'b 1490. [Late i$th c.bande, 
a. F., app. ad. l'eut. ; see Band sb. 1 , and Bend 
sb . 1 See also Bend sb*] i. An organized 
company ; a troop. 2. A confederation of per- 
sons having a common purpose 1657. 3. A 

company of persons or animals in movement 
z6ox. 4. A company of musicians ; now usu, 
of players upon various wind and percussion in- 
struments ; applied also to various sections of 
an orchestra, as the string b., etc., and some- 
times loosely to the entire orchestra 1660. 
x. The 1 black bands ' who still Ravage the frontier 


Byron. Trained or train-band \ see Train- band. 3. 
Hee diuided the. .camels into two bands Gen. xxxii.7. 

Comb. : b.-master. the leader of a b. of musicians f 
-stand, a structure for the use of a b. of musicians. 

Band (baend), sbfi 1513. RCfi Band sb.-. 
Bands ■= bound ; also Welsh bant * height*.] 
A ridge of a hill ; in the Lake district, esp . a long 
narrow sloping offshoot from a higher hill. 

Band (bsend). vfi 1488. [a. F. bander, f. 
bande Band sbS and 1. To bind with a 

band or bands. fa- To furnish or cover with 
a band or bandage -1855. 3. To mark with 

stripes 1853. 4. To join or form into a com- 

pany 1530. 

4. Certmne of the Iewes banded together Acts xxiii. 
xa. Hem.e Ba'nded///. a . ; spec, in Her. with a band 
differing in colour from the garb. Ba*nder, a con- 
federate. 

fBand, v . 2 1580. [perh. short f. Bandy v.] 
* Bandy v. 

+Band(e. 1420. [var. of bonde , ME. form of 
Bound sb .] -= Bound, limit -1523. 

Bandage (b* nded3), sb. 1599. [a. F., f. 
bande Band sb*\ see -AGE. Orig. a term of 
surgery.] x. Surg, A strip of woven material 
used to oind up a wound, sore, etc. b. abst. 
- Bandaging vbl. sb. a. A strip of flexible 
material used for binding or covering up, esp. 
the eyes 1715. 3- A strip of material used to 

bind together any structure (arch.) 1766. 

a. Tie the controversy with bandages of argument 
M auricr. H ence Ba'ndage v. to tie or bind up with 
a b. {lit. and figX Ba*ndager. Ba’ndaglng vbl.sb. 
the action or art of applying bandages; mnteiial for 
bandages. Ba’ndagist, a maker of bandages. 


1 Bandalore. 1790. A toy containing a coiled 
spring, which caused it. when thrown down, to 
rise again to the hand -1664. 

Bandanna, -ana (ba&ndge-n&). 1752. [Cf. 
Hind, bdndh/iu a mode of dyeing in which the 
cloth is tied in places to prevent the parts tied 
from receiving the dye ; Pthrough Pg. ] A colour- 
ed silk handkerchief with spots left white or yel- 
low by this process. Now used also of cotton 
handkerchiefs, in which the pattern is produced 
by chemical agency. Also attrib. 


BandbOX (hze ndbpks). 163T. [f. BandjA 2 
+ Box.] A slight box of card-board or thm 
chip, for collars, hats, cups, and millinery ; orig. 
made for the bands or ruffs of the 17th c. 

II Bandeau (b*ndj-). PI. -eaux. 1790. [F. 
: — OF. bandel, dim. of bande Band sb* ; cf. 
Bandore *. j a. A narrow band or fillet for the 
hair. b. A bandage for the eyes. c. A fitting- 
band inside a woman s hat 1908. 

That b.. . was worn by every woman at court 179a 

fBa*ndel, handle. 1598. [a. OF. bandele ; 
see prec.] A swaddling-band -1603. Hence 
Ba'ndelet, a small band, streak, or fillet ; in 
Archit. small flat moulding, encircling a column. 


|| Banderilla (banderrPa). [Sp., dim. of ban- 
dcra .J A little dart, ornamented with a ban- 
derole, which bull-fighters stick into the neck 
and shoulders of the bull. Hence Bamderil- 
Icto, the bull-fighter who uses banderillas. 

Banderol e, bandrol, bannerol (harn- 
dfirOl, -J"l, bae*nfir6l). 1562. [a. F., d ; m, of 

bandiire, banniire, prob. after It. bandervola. J 
x . A long narrow flag or streamer, a. A ribbon- 
like scroll bearing a device 1622. 4. Archit . A 

flat band with an inscription. &. * Bannerol. 

s. The .lances bore gay bandaroles W. Irving, 


Bandicoot (bwndiktft). 1789. [corrupt f. 
Telegu pandi-kokku ' pig-rat '.] x. An Indian 
rat (Mus ma labarievs or giganlevs), as big as a 
cat, and very destructive. 9. A genus of in- 
sectivorous Australian marsupials ( Parameles ), 
resembling the above 1831. 


Banding (bae-ndiij), vbl. sb. 1575. [f- Band 
vP ] x. Combining in parties. 9. Formation 
of, or marking with, bands or strips 1859. 

Bonding-plane \ one used for cutting out grooves 
and inlaying strings and hands. 

Bandit (b»*ndit). PI. bandi'ttl (the more 
usual), ba*ndits. 1593. [a. It. bandito, in pi 
banditi sb., pa. pple. of bandiremme&.L,. ban - 
nire to proscribe ; see Ban sb. and v., and cf. 
Banish. The pi banditti, after Ditto, It. 
detto, occurs also as a collect, sing.; and In 
17th c. as sing., with pi -is, -ies. ] lit. One who 
is proscribed or outlawed ; hence, a lawless 


desperate marauder, collect, sing. A oompany 
of bandits 1706. Also attrib. 

The banditti do you call them T . . I am sure we call 
them plain thieves in England 160a. An adventurer 
had assembled a banditti Wellington. 

Bandle (bae-ndT). 1693. [ad. Irish bann- 
lamh, f. bann measure 4- lamh arm.] An Irish 
measure of two feet in length. 

Bandlet (barndlet). 1797. [syncop. f. Ban- 
delet.] A small band, fillet, or streak; in Arch 
= Bandelet. 

tl|Ba*ndo* 1598. [a. It. (and Sp.).] A pub- 
lic proclamation -1642. 

Bandog (btemd^g). M E. [f. Band sb . 1 5 + 
Dog. J orig . A (ferocious) dog tied or chained 
up; hence, a mastiff, bloodhound. Also fig. 

To speak b . and Bedlam : i. e. furiously and madly. 

Bandoleer, -ier (biendJH»*j). 1577. [a. F. 
bandouillere, t. It, bandoliera, f. bandola dim. 
of banda Band.] + i. A broad belt, worn over 
the shoulder ana across the hi east, by which a 
wallet might be suspended -1767. 9. esp. A belt 
of this kind worn by soldiers ; orig. to support 
the musket, and carry cases containing charges 
for it; later, a shoulder-belt for cartridges 1596. 
3. By transference : in sing. One of the cases; 
hence used in pi. as* prec. 

Bandoline in). 1856. [? f. bond or 

bandeau. J A gummy preparation for fixing the 
hair. 

tBa*ndon, -oun, sb. ME. [a. OF. bandon t 
bandun , f. late L. bandum^bannum ; see Ban 
sb 1 ] Jurisdiction, dominion, control -1611. 
+Ba*ndon, v. ME. Aphct. f. Abandons. 
Bandore 1 (b&ndd#’!, bse*-). 1566. [ad. Sp. 
or Pg. , L L. , a. Gr. navdovpa, irar&ovpit. 1 1 ence, 
by corruption. Banjo.] A guitar- or lute-like 
instrument, used as a bass to the cithern. Cf. 
Pandora*, Pandore. 

tBando-re 2 . 1719. [corruption of F. ban- 
deau.] A widow's head-dress -1719. 
Bandsman (bae-ndzmam). 1849. a. A 
member of a (musical) band. b. Aiming. A man 
having to do with the band or flat rope by which 
coal, etc. is hoisted 1852. 

Ba*ndster. 1794. [f. Band sb . 1 ; cf. malt- 
ster. ] One who binds sheaves. 
llBandtrrria. [Sp.] -= Bandore L Longp. 
Bandy (barndi), V. X577. [?Cf. F. bander 
(in Tennis), pei h. f. bande side; and with senses 
6, 7 cf. F. bander in se bander contre. Cf. Band 
v . 1 The terminal -y is unexplained.] x. To 
throw or stnke to and fro, as balls in tennis, 
etc. (Usu .fig.) Also a bsol. +9. To toss aside 
or away -1667. 3. To toss from side to side 

1596. 4. To toss about 1600; to discuss from 

mouth to mouth 1642. 5. To give and take; 

to exchange 1589. +6. To band together, 

league, irons, and inlr. -1818. 7. tnlr , To 

contend 1588. 

x. Kingdoms, .be no balles for me to bandie Holin- 
shkd. 4. bandied about thus from pillar to post 
Barham. 5. Phr. To b. words 1 to argue pertina- 
ciously. Do you b. lookes with me Lear 1. iv. 02. 7. 

That Law may h. with nature.. was an error Milt. 

Bandy (barndi), jA 1 1578. [App. f.the vb.] 
ft. A way of playing tennis, no longer known 
-1607. fa. A stroke with a racket, a ball so 
struck; a return at tennis -1655. 8. * HOCKEY 

1693. 4. A club curved at us lower end, used 

in this game 1629. var. (sense 3), Bandy-ball. 
Bandy (barndi), jA 2 1761. [a.Telugu.] A 
carriage, buggy, or cart, used in India. 

Bandy (barndi), a. X559. [see the senses.] 
x. Of legs : Curved laterally with the concavity 
inward. Jperh. attrib. use of Bandy sb . 1 4.J 
Also short for bandy-legged. 1687. a. Marked 
with bands; cf. Band so.* 9b. 15^2. 3. Full 

of bands [ f, Band sb* 4,] Hence Ba*ndlne»a. 
Ba ndy-legged a. (both from sense 1). 

Bane (bfln), sb. [Com. Teut.: OE. bana, 
b?na OTeut. +banon-. Cogn. w. Gr. <p 6 vo%, 
etc.] f 1 . A slayer or murderer -1691 , a. 
That which destroys lite ; esf. poison. (Now 
only fig., referred to 4 ; and in comb., as Hen- 
bane, etc.) ME. +3. Murder, death, destruc- 
tion -1655. 4* That which causes ruin or woe; 
the curse. (Now the usual sense.) 1577- 6* 

Ruin, harm, woe. Chiefly poet, ME. 6. The 
rot in sheep 1859. 

s. Let Rome henelfe be b. vnto heraelfe Tit . A. V. 


te(maa), a (pa*), an (bud), p (cut), f (Fr. ch *). » (ewr). ei (/, tyt). , (Fr. eaa d« Tic), i (tit), i (Piyctw). 9 (wh«t). f( f#t). 



BANE 

GL 73- B. and antidote Addison. 4. Theoretic 
plans.. the b. of France Burke. 

Bane, v. arch . 1578. [f. BanexJ.] +1. To 
kill : said esp. of poison >1596. a. To harm, 
hurt, poison 1587. 

a. For what shall heal, when holy water banes Keble. 
Baneberry (bri-nberi). 1755. [f. Bans + 
Berry.] A plant, Aetna spicata (N.O. Panun- 
culactr) : also, its fruit. 

Baneral (b^-nful), a. 1579. [f. Bane sb. 1 ] 
z. Life-destroying; poisonous 1593. 9 * Perni- 
cious 1579. 

1. The old serpent's b. breath 1593. a. B. supersti* 
tion 183a. Hence B&'neful-ly adv., -ness. 

Banewort (b/i-nwwt). 1578. ff. Bane + 
Wort .1 Any poisonous plant (dial.); spec, the 
Lesser Spearwort ( Ranunculus Flammula), re- 
puted to poison sheep; also, the Deadly Night- 
shade. 

Bang (btei)), v . 1 1550. [Cf. ON. banga to 
hammer; also LG. bangen, bangeln.] i/>To 
strike violently with a resounding dIow ; to 
thump, thrash. a. intr. To strike violently 
or noisily; to bump or thump. Of a door: 
To slam. 1713. 8. Hence : To make a violent 
noise 1840. 4. To knock about; to drub, de- 

feat. lit . and fig. 1604. b. Comm. To beat 
down 1884. 5. colloq. To outdo 1808, 6. Used 

advb. esp . with come, go, in the senses of : a. 
with a violent blow; b. with a sudden clap; c. 
all of a sudden (F. tout d'un coup). 

z. An. .anvil bang’d With hammers Tennyson. To 
b. off(* gun, a tune, etc.), To b. (a door). 4. To b. 
the market by heavy sales 1884. 5. This bangs 

Bannagher Irish Provb. Hence Ba*nger, he who 
or that which bangs j slang, an astounding lie. Ba*ng- 
ing tf&L sb. and ppL a. ; Jig. (colloq.) * thumping ’. 

Bang, v? 1 68a. [f. Bang sb . 2 ] To cut (the 
front hair) square across. 

Their hair banged low over their foreheads (mod.). 

Bang (bag), sb 1 1550. [f. Bang v. 1 ] i. 
A heavy resounding blow. a. A sudden violent 
or explosive noise 1855. 3. Impetus, go 1774. 

a. The steps.. were let down with a b. Thackeray. 
Bang (baeq), sb? 1880 [» hair cut bang 

off; cf. Bang-tail.] The front hair cut square 
at ros3 the forehead. (Ong. in U. S.) 

Bang, sbfi, obs. f. Bhang. 

Bangle, v. Now dial. 1567. [?] 1. Orig. 
of hawks : To beat about in the air, instead of 
making direct for the quarry, a. tntr. To flap, 
hang loosely 1622. 

x. To bangle (away) j to fritter away. a. Bandied 
(also bangle) ear, one hanging loosely, like aspaniel's. 
Hence tBamgling vbL sb. squabbling. 

Bangle (bseng'l). 1787. [a. llind. bangrt t 
orig. a coloured glass ring worn on the wrist. J 
A zing-bracelet or anklet. Henco Ba ngled 
ppl. a. wearing bangles. 
tBa-ngster. Now dial. 1570. [f. Bang v. 
+ -STER. | A bully; a winner -1824. 
Bang-tail. 1870. i^Cf. Bang v . 6 c.] A 
(horse's) tail cut horizontally across ; hence 
Bang-tailed ppl. a . 

Ba*ng-up, adj . slang. Also banged-up. 
181a. [Cf. slap-up.] Quite up to the mark. 
Banian (bxni&n). 1599. [a. Pg. f prob. a. 
Arab., ad. Gujerati vdmyo, t Skr. van if mer- 
chant.] 1. A Hindoo (esp. Gujerati) trader. 9. 
In Bengal : A native broker attached to a firm 
or the like : now called sircar 1687. 3. A loose 

gown, jacket, or shirt of flannel. (Ong. attrib . 
from sense z.) 1735* 4* Banian- or Banyan- 

tree, now often Banyan: the Indian Fig Tree 
(Ficus rtligiosa or Indie a), the branches of which 
drop shoots to the ground, that take root and 
support their parent branches ; thus, one tree 
will often cover much ground. [The appella- 
tion was orig. given by Europeans to an indivi- 
dual tree of this species growing near Gombroon 
on the Persian Gulf, under which the Banian 
settlers had built a pagoda.] 

1. Th« religion of the Banians not permitting them 
to eat any thing that hath had life 1676. Comb, b.- 
day (Haul.), one on which no meat ia served out (see 
prec quot.X 

Banish (bwnlf), v. ME, [a. OF. baniss 
banir (mod. bamnirV late L. bannire ; see 
Ban.] ti. orig. To proclaim as an outlaw. 
9. To condemn by public edict or sentence to 
leave the country ; to exile ME. s< gen To 
send or drive away, expel, dismiss 1450. t+. 

To empty. Cf. Avoid 0.-1573- 
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1. Sycorax. .from Argier..was banish'd Temp. 1. ii. 
966. 3. To die, ia to be banisht from my selie Two 

Gent. hi. L 171. B. squint suspicion Milt. Comus 4x3. 
Hence Ba'tlisher, he who or that which banishes. 

Banishment (bee-nijment). 1507. [f. prec.] 
z. The action of banishing; a state of exile. 
9. gen. Enforced absence ; dismissal 1535. 

z. The B. of that worthy Coriolanus Cor. iv. iii. 09. 

Banister (barnistw). A Iso bannister. 1667. 
[Corruption of Baluster, q.v.]~ Baluster 3. 
Also as collect, sing. 

He comes down stairs, .thumping the banisters all 
the way Sheridan. 

Banjo (bse*nd3<?)- Also banjore, banjer. 
1790. [Corruption of Bandore, through Ne- 
gro slave pronunc. ] A stringed musical instru- 
ment, played with the fingers, having a head 
and neck like a guitar, and a body like a tam- 
bourine. Ba-njoiet, one who plays a b. 

Banjulele (ba;nda;ul*i’lt). 1995. Tf. prec., 
after Ukulele.] A stringed musical instru- 
ment of a type between a banjo and a ukulele. 

Bank (bseqk), sb . l [ME. banke , prob. a. 
ON. : — OTeut. *bankon- ; see Bank sb.* and 
Bench. The primary sense of bank- is prob. 
' shelf’.] 1. A raised shelf or ridge of ground, 
a. A high ground, fell. Still n. dial. ME. b. 
Hence , A hillside, a brae ; a/ hanger * ME, f3. 
An earthwork, an embankment -i6ix. 4. A 
shelving elevation in the sea or the bed of a 
river. Also, a bed of oysters or the like. 1605. 
5. A long flat-topped mass: e.g. of cloud, 
snow, etc. 1626. 6. Mining, a. 4 The face of the 
coal at which miners are working ’ 186a. b. ‘ An 
ore-deposit or coal-bed worked by drifts above 
water-level * x88i. 7. The sloping margin of a 

river or stream ; the ground bordering upon a 
ri ver M E. Also fig. 4 8 . The sea-coast or shore 
-1592. 0* A raised edge of a pond, lake, etc.; 

also Mining, the ground at the pit-mouth. ME. 
zo. Lateral inclination when rounding a curve. 
Cf. Bank v. 1 7. 1913. 

1. I know a banke wbere the wilde time blowes 
Mids. N. 11. i. 949. 4. But here, vpon this Banke and 

Schoole of time Wee Id iumpe the life to come Macb. 
1. vii. 7. 5. A b. of clouds Bacon, of mist R. Dana, of 

fog 1848. 7. T\ber trembled vnderneatli her bankes 

Jul. C. 1. i. 50. 8. From Englands banke Droue backe 
againe a Hen. VI , 111. ii. 83. 

Comb. Bank creBB (Herb.), the Hedge-mustard 
(Sisymbrium officinale ; b -engine, the engine at a 
pit's inouth: -fish, cod from Newfoundland Bank, 
whence fishing, fishery', -hook, a large fishing-hook 
attached by a line to the b. of a stream; -Jug, the 
Willow Warbler, or Willow Wren; -manager, the 
superintendent at a pit's mouth; -martin, -swallow, 
the Sand-martin ; -smack, a Newfoundland fishing- 
smack. 

Bank (baeqk),j3.* [ME. baunk, banck, app. 
a. OF. banc 1 — late L. bancus, ad. Teut. bank, 
banc: — OTcul.* bank i-x BENCH; cogn. w.prec.j 
tz. A long seat for several, a bench; a platform. 
(Cf. mountebank.) -1680. t2. A seat of justice; 

-=> Bench. Cf. Banco so. -1768. 3. The bench 
occupied by rowers of each oar in a galley 1599. 
4. eatchr. A rank of oars X614. 5. Printing. 

The table on which the sheets are laid X565. 

a. Bank-royal \ King's Bench. Common Bank : 
Common Fleas. 

Bank (bseijk), sb? 1474. [Early mod.E. 
banke , a. F. banque, ad. It. banco fem. (the 
masc. banco was also used); ad. Teut bank, 
banc ; see prec. wd. The orig. meaning * shelf, 
bench * was extended in It. to that of 4 counter, 
monev-changer's table ’, whence * money-shop, 
bank', and passed, with banking, into other 
countries.] z. The table of a dealer in money. 
Now Hist. 1567. fa. The place of business of 
a money-dealer -1649. ta- A sum of money, 
an amount (It. monte ) -1758. 4. In games oi 
hazard, the amount which the banker has before 
him 1790. ts. A joint stock or capital -1790. 
t8. A capital so contributed for lending to the 
poor; a loan-bank; whence the pawnbroker's 
establishment (Fr. mont-de-piiU) -1633. 7. 

In modem use : An establishment for the cus- 
tody of money received from, or on behalf of, 
its customers. Its essential duty is to pay their 
drafts on it; its profits arise from the use of the 
money left unemployed by them, fig. 1649. 

Banks (in England) are— a. Private Banks, carried 
on by one or not more than ten persons in partnership. 
Cf, sente 9. b. Toint-Stock Banks , of which the 
capital is subscribed by many shareholders, Cf. srase g. 
Or these the greatest is . . C. The Bank of England, 
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shortly ' The Bank ‘, which manages the service of the 
public debt, receives and accounts for the revenue 
when collected, and issues legal tender notes to an 
amount automatically regulated. Its banking busi- 
ness does not differ from that of other banks. 

4. He had seen his friend . .break the h. three nights 
running Thackeray. 5. No Banke or Common Stocke, 
but euery Man.. Master of his owns Money Bacon. 
7. I defined a b. to be an institution for the transfer 
of debts B. Price. \ln bank ; at one’s banker’s; fig. 
in star r. 

Comb, t B. annuities, a tei hn. term for certain 
British government funds; usu. 'consols'; b.-cheque, 
an order to pay issued on a b. ; -court, the weekly 
meeting of the Governor and Directors of a joint- 
stock b. ; also, t he general court of proprietors ; -credit, 
a credit opened for any person at a bank, so that he 
can draw for the amount; -money (cC Banco «.); 
also, money in the h, ; -paper, bank-notes in circula- 
tion 5 bills of exchange accepted by a banker 1 -post, 
a kind of writing-paper used in foreign correspondence; 
•rate, the rate per cent, per annum at which the Bank 
of England will discount bills of exchange having not 
more than 95 days to run ; -Stock, the capita) stock of 
the Bank of England, orig. £ 1, 200, 000, no w^ 14,553,00a 
B. of deposit, one that receives lodgements of money. 
B. of issue or circulation, one which issues its, own 
notes or promises, to pay. Savings-b., one to take 
charge of the savings of the poor, or of small sums of 
money. 

Bank (baeijk), v 1 159a [f. Bank sb. 1 ] r. 
To border, edge, hem in as a bank ; f intr. to 
border upon 1 598. 9. To confine within a bank. 

Also fig. 162a. 3. Watch-making ; a. To con- 

fine the movement of the escapement, b. intr . 
To impinge against the banking-pins. +4. To 
coast. Shaks. 5. trans. To pile up 1833 i intr * 
(for refi.) to rise up into banks 1870, 6. To 

cover up (a fire) with fresh fuel, so as to make it 
burn slowly i860. 7. trans. To incline (an 

aeroplane or cat) laterally in rounding a curve. 
Also intr. 19 ix. 

Bank, v? 1797. [f. BanKjA. 3] I .intr. 

To kf*ep a bank. 9. intr. To keep an account 
with a banker 1833. 3. trans. To deposit in a 

bank. Also, to convert intocurrent money. 1864 
4. intr. To form a bank at a gaming-table 1826. 

3. If Parliament were to b. this whole estate 1868. 
4. D. To count or rely upon 1883. Hence Bankable 
a. receivable at a bank, as ‘ bankable securities 

Bank-bill. 1696. [see Bank sb ? and Bill.] 
a. In U.S., and formerly in England, a Bank- 
note. b. A bill drawn by one bank on another; 
a bankers draft . c. Bank Post Bill : a bill, 
usu. at seven days’ sight, issued by the Bank of 
England for transmission by post. 

Bank-book. 1714. [see Bank j£. 3] A book 
furnished by a banker to each customer, con- 
taining a transcript of his account; a Pass-book. 
(Also called Banker’s book.) 
fBa-nkerL ME. [a. AF. 'banker — ONF. 
bankier, f. banc.] A covering for a bench or 
chair -1660. 

Banker 2 (bae qkaj). 1534. [f. Bank sb? + 
-er, after F. banquicr (also used).J 1. One 
who keeps or manages a Bank sb ? ; in pi. a 
joint-stock banking company. 9. One who 
keeps the bank in a gambling-house ; the dealer, 
in some games of chance 1826. 3. A gambling 

game of cards 1891. 

x. Bankers' Books, Books of Account, etc., extracts 
from which are evidence in a British Court of Law. 
Hence Ba nkerdom, the banking interest. Bank- 
eress, a female b. : a banker's wile. 

Banker 3 (bae-tjkai). 1666. [f. Bank sb . 1 + 
•kr l .] x. A ship employed in cod-fishing on 
the Bank of Newfoundland. (Cf. F. banquter .) 
9 . A labourer who makes banks of earth, ditches, 
etc. 1705. 3 * Hunting. A horse which can jump 
on and off banks too wide to be cleared. (Cf. 
fencer .) 4. (Australia). A river full to the brim. 
Ba*nker*. 1677. [f. Hank ii.*] a. A 
wooden bench for dressing bricks, b. A stone 
bench used by masons, c. (Local.) A pile of 
Purbeck stone from the quarry. 

Banket (baei)k*t). 1886. [a. Du. banket, 
sweetmeats, etc., ad. F. banquet ; cf. Du. banket - 
bakker confectioner.] South African Mining. 
(See quot.) Also attrib. , as b.-reef, eta 

What is known as the Main Beef Series comprises 
half-a-dozen parallel beds of conglomerate — locally 
called * Banket 4 from its resemblance to the sweetmeat 
known in English as* almond-rock* T. Reunkrt. 
Ba*nk-ftdl f «. 1581. Full lo the bank. 
Bank ho*Uday. X871. [see Bank sb.$ + 
Holiday.] A day on which banks are legally 


6 (Get Kiln), 8 (Fr. pen), ii (Ger. Miller), ii (Fr. dime). 9 (carl), e (&») (thsre). i (/») (ran). / (Fr. fore). 3 (fzr, £em, earth). 
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dosed. (Bills payable on thesf days are paid 
next day.) 

Banking (baemkig), vbl. sb . 1735. [f. Bank 
I n various senses. 1 1 . The business of a banker. 
Also attrib. a. The construction of banks 1 753. 
3* Embankment 1853. 4. Fishing on tbe New- 
foundland (or other) Bank 1842. 5. In Watch- 
making : Limitation^ themotionof thebalance, 
by the banking-pins or screw 1870. 6. B. -ground 
(in U.S.) : a place where logs are brought to a 
river bank x88o. 

Banking-house. 1809. A mercantile firm 
engaged in banking. 

Bank-note. 1695. [See Bank sb. 8, and 
Note.] A promissory note given by a banker: 
formerly, one payable at a fixed date and to a 
specified person ; now, one payable to bearer on 
demand, and circulating as money. 

Bankrupt (bee-jjkrrpt), sb. 1533. [In 16th c. 
bankc rota , banqueroute, a. It. banca rotta , with 
•rupt assim. to L. ruftus. The transference to 
the agent (in sense 2) is Eng. only.] ti. «= 
Bankruptcy. Chiefly in the phrase * to make 
b.' (Fr. faire banqueroute). -1712. a. Any per- 
son, whose effects, on his becoming insolvent, 
are administered and distributed for the benefit 
of all his creditors, under the Bankruptcy Laws, 
b. pop . One who is unable to meet his liabilities, 
whether he is in the Bankruptcy Court or not 
X580. 3. transf. One without resources 1586. 

Formerly only a trader could be mads a bankrupt • 
Other persona became insolvent. The distinction was 
abolished in 1869. 

a. fTo play the bankrupt : to become insolvent} 
qften, to play false with the money of others, and Jig. 
to prove false to a trust. These modem languages 
will, at one time or other, play the h. with books 
Bacon. Hence tBa*nkruptly adv. 

Ba-nkrupt, v. 155a. [App. t. the sb. (in 
sense 1). Not in It. or F.] ti. To fail; —the 
early phr. * to make bankrupt '. See Bankrupt 
sb. i. -1689. a. tram. To make (any one) bank- 
rupt 1616. ts- To beggar, exhaust the re- 
sources of {Jit. and Jig.) -1748. 

3. Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits Shaks. 
Ba-nkrupt, a. 1566. [conn. w. the sb. in 
sense a; in Eng. only.] x. Under legal pro- 
cess because of insolvency; insolvent 1570. a. 
jig. tDiscredited -1612 ; at the end of one’s re- 
sources 1589; stript bare of, or now wanting in 
(a property or quality) 1589. 

a To be out of fashion, is to bee banguerupt x6ox. 

I shall make your wit b. Two Gent. u. iv. 4a. B. of 
intelligence 1651. 

Bankruptcy (barqkrifpsi). 1700. [f. Bank- 
rupt + -cy, with -/ retained. Successively 
termed bankrupting, bankruptism , bankrupture, 
bankruptskip, and finally bankruptcy .] x. The 
state ot being, or fact of becoming, bankrupt. 
Also attrib. a. fig. U tter wreck, or loss of (a 
quality) 1761, 

a A general b. of reputation Burke. 
|Ba*nkshall. 1673. [prob. Bengali bankat&ld 
' hall of trade ’.] a. A warehouse, b. The of- 
fice of a harbour master, or port authority. 
Banksia (bse'qksifi). 1803. [/• name of 

Sir ]oseph Banks ; see -I A ‘.] An Australian 
genus of shrubs with dense spikes of flowers. 
Ba*nk«l*de. 1596. [f. Bank^.i] i. The 
sloping side of a bank. a. The margin of tsea, 
lake, or river 1618. 

Ba-nksman. 1598. [f. Bank sbj'\ An over- 
looker above ground at a coal mine. 

Ba*nky, a. Now dial. 1601. [f. as prec. + 
-T 1 .] Full of banks; of or pertaining to, or in- 
clined like, a bank; hilly. 

Banner (baenai), sb. ME. [a. OF. banere , 
baniere, f. late L. bandum , bannum standard, 
1 . Goth, bandwa, bandwo 1 signura ’, perh. f. 
root band, bind .] 1. prop. A piece of stout 
taffeta or other cloth, attached by one side to 
the upper part of a staff, and used as a standard. 
/Chiefly Hist.) Also fig a. An ensign or flag 
bearing some device, carried in a procession. 
(Sometimes restricted to an ensign other than 
an ordinary flag.) ME. Also fig. 3. transf 
The company ranged under a banner. Now 
Hist. ME. T4. - Banderole a. Hen. V, iv. 
fti. 60 5. Bot. The vexillum of a papilionace- 

ous flower 1794. 

x. Terrible as an armle with banners Sol. Song 
vL 4. Our glorious semper eadem, the b. of our pride 


Macaulay. The star-spangled b. Key. a. A h. with 
the strange device, Excelsior Longf. 

Comb, : b.-cry, a cry summoning men to Join a b., 
a slogan s -screen, a fire-screen hung by its upper 
edge. 

Banner (bae*naj), v. 1667. [f. Banner j£.] 
To furnish, or decorate, with banners. 

A Bannered Host, Under spread ensigns marching 
Milt. P. L. 11. 885. Hence Ba'nnered ppl. a. fur- 
nished with, or blazoned on, a banner. 

Ba*nnerer. Now Hist. ME. [a. AF. baner- 
er\ see Banner.] i. A standard-bearer, a. 
■* Banneret. 1484. 

Banneret (bwiier6t). [ME. baneret , a. OF., 
f. baniere.') x. a. Orig., a knight able and en- 
titled to bring vassals into the field under his 
own banner; commonly used as a title of rank. 
(This sense was mainly Fr.) b. Subseq., a 
title and rank conferred for deeds done in the 
king’s presence on the field of battle ; thus, a 
rank and order of knighthood 1548. Hence 
knight-banneret, opp. to knight-bachelor 1475. 
a. An official in Swiss cantons and Italian re- 
publics 1689. 3. Confused with Bannerer 1494. 

xb. Sir Ralph Sadleir..the last Knyht 13. of Eng- 
land 1635. 

Bannerette (bse nere*t). Also banneret. 
ME. [a. OF. bancretc, -cite, dim. of baniere ; 
see Banner.] A small banner. 

Bannerman. Sc. arch. 1500. [f. Banner 
id. 1 ] A standard-bearer. 

Bannerol (boenerdn 1, -Al). 1548. Var. of 
Banderole ; esp. A banner borne at the funerals 
ofgreat men, and placed over the tomb. 
fBannl-tion. 1644. [ad. med.L. bannition - 
em.] Banishment, expulsion -1758. 

Bannock (barnak). OE. [a. Gael, bannach. 
Pad. L. panicium , f. panis. ] In Scotland and 
north of England, a large cake, usually of barley- 
or pease-meal, round or oval in form, and flat- 
tish, but thicker than ‘ scon ’ or oat-cake. I 
Comb. b. -fluke (also bonnet Sc. tbe turbot. 

Banns (bsenz), sb.pl. ME. [- Ban j*. 1 
‘proclamation’ in a specific use. The sing, 
occurs in 15th c.] x. Public notice given In 
church of an Intended marriage, in order that 
those who know of any impediment thereto 
may lodge objections 1440. ta. Proclamation 
or prologue of a play -1609. 

x. Our bans thrice bid Gay. Phrases. To ibid, ask. 
Publish, put up the b. To forbid the b \ to make a 
formal objection to the Intended marriage. Also fig. 

Banquet (bae*ijkwet), sb. 1483. [a. F. ban- 
quet, dim. of baste bench; cf. lL banchetto, dim. 
of banco ; cf. also table , board, in sense of 
* meals \] A sumptuous entertainment of food 
and drink ; now usu. a ceremonial or state feast, 
followed by speeches. Also transf. and fig. 1495. 
ta. A slight repast between meals. Occas. called 
running b. -1657. 3. A course of sweetmeats, 

fruit, and wine ; a dessert. Obs. in gen. use. 
1523. ^collect. Sweetmeats -1700. +4. A wine- 

drinking carousal -1719. See also Banquette. 

1. The Lord Mayor .gave a b. to her Majesty’s 
Judges 1865. a. Besides tbe running B. of two Beadles 
[1. e. a whipping] Hen. VI II, v. iv. 69. 

Banquet (bargkw^t), v. 1514. [a. F. ban- 
queter, f. as prec.] 1. trans. To entertain at a 
banquet 1538. a. intr. To take part in a ban- 
quet; to carouse; also fig. 1514. 8. To take a 

Banquet (senses a, 3) 1564. 

a Bom but to b., and to drain the bowl Pope. The 
minde shall b., though tbe body pine L. L. L. l 2 . 35. 
Banquetee-r. i8ar. — Banqueter a. 
Banqueter (bae^kwetax). 154a. [f. Ban- 
quet t/.] ti- The giver of a banquet -1637 . 
a. A guest at a banquet X549. 

|| Banquette (baflke’t). 1639. [Fr., ad. It. 
banchetta, dim. of banca . Formerly banket, 
•quet.] 1. A raised way running along the in- 
side of a parapet, or bottom of a trench, on 
which soldiers stand to fire at the enemy. a. 
A raised footway or side-walk 184a, 3. The 

long low bench behind the driver in a French 
' diligence * 1859. 

Banshee (baenjf). X771. [Phonetic sp. of 
Ir. bean sidhe * female of the elves '.] A super- 
natural being supposed by the Scotch and Irish 
peasantry to wail under the windows of a house 
where one of the inmates is about to die 
Baastlckle (b*-n»tik’lj. 1450. fprob.f. OE. 
tin bone + sticcls pride.] The Throe-spined 
Stickleback. 


Bant, v . ; see Banting. 

Bantam (bae'nt&m). 1749. [perh. f. Bantam 
in Java.] A small variety of the domestic fowl; 
the cocks are spirited fighters; also fig, in refer- 
ence to size or * cockiness ' 178a. 

B. battalion, m battalion of men below normal stan- 
dard. B.- weight, a boxer from 8 st. 6 to 8 St- 

Banter (barn tax), j A 1690. [Of unkn. etym. 
Treated as slang in 1688. ] x. Wanton or hu- 
morous ridicule ; now usually, good-natured 
raillery, pleasantry X702. a. A jest (arch.) 1700. 

x. I have done my utmost for some year* past to stop 
the progress of Mobb and Banter Swift. 

Banter (bwntw), v. 1676. [see prec.] 1. 
To make fun of ; to ridicule; to rally, chaff. 
Now usually of good-humoured raillery. 2. 
To impose upon, orig. in jest; to cheat, bam- 
boozle (arch.) 1688. 3. absol. or intr. (in prec. 

senses) 1688. 

x. B. him, b. him, Toby. Tix a conceited old Scarab 
D’Urfby. Hence Ba*nterer. Ba’nteringly adv. 

Banting (bscntiq). 1864. Name ola Lon- 
don cabinet-maker, given to his method of re- 
ducing obesity by avoiding fat, starch, and 
sugar in food. Hence Bantingiam, Bantlngizo 
v. , and, humorously. Bant v. 

Bantling (bae-ntliq). 1593. [?f. Band, 

swathe; or corrupt f. Ger. bankling bastard, f. 
bank bench; cf. Bastard.] A young or small 
child, a brat. (Formerly — bastard.) Also fig. 

Lo their precious Roman b., lo the colony Camulo- 
dune Tennyson. 

Banzring (bae^ksrit]). 1824. [Javanese.] 
A squirrel-like insectivore. 

Banyan, the prevailing spelling of Banian 4. 
||Banzai(bsenzoi*). 1904. [Jap.‘ 10,000 years'.] 
A cheer used in greeting the emperor, etc. 

Baobab (bav,ba?b). 1640. [app. central 
African.] A tree (Adansonia digitata), with an 
enormously thick stem, found throughout tropi- 
cal Africa, and long naturalized in India. Called 
also Monkey-bread, and Ethiopian Sour Gourd. 
The fibres of the barkare used for ropes and cloth. 

Baphomet (bae-lVmiet). 1818. [a. F.] a. 
A mediaeval form of Mahomet, b. Alleged 
name of the idol which the '1 emplars were ac- 
cused of worshipping. Hence Baphomctic a. 

Baptism (bae-ptiz’m). [ME. bapteme , a. OF. 
baptesme, mod. baptlme. ad. L. baptismus, a. 
Gr„ f. Banrl^uv. Kefash. after L. and Gr. J The 
action or ceremony of baptizing ; application of 
water to a person by immersion, pouring, or 
sprinkling, as a religious rite, symbolical of purifi- 
cation or regeneration, and betokening initiation 
into the Church. Also fig. (in various senses.) 

Name oj b. : see Baptismal name. The b. of bcll» 
and ships Anr. Sandys. The b. of blood in martyr- 
dom [t.e. death by violence of unbaptued martyrs] 
1 86a var. tBaptlza'tion. 

Baptismal ^bseptrzmfil),*. 1641. [ad. med. 
L. baptismal is ; see prec.] Of, pertaining to, 
or connected with baptism. 

Baptismal name : the Christian name given at 
baptism. Hence Bapti*8m&lly adv. 

Baptist (barptist). ME. [a. OF. baptist e, 
ad. L .baptist a, ad. Gr. fiairriarijt, f. fianri^eiv ] 
1. One who baptizes; esp. John, the forerunner 
of Christ. a. One who immerses himself, or 
is immersed (rare) 1 775. 9. One of a body 

of Protestants holding that baptism ought to be 
administered only to believers, and by immer- 
sion ; at first called, by opponents, Anabaptists 
1654. Also attrib. 

x. Baptist’s day i the 84th of June. 

Baptistery, -try (baeptirtari, -tri). 146a 
[a. OF. baptist eric, mod. baptistire, ad. L, bap- 
tis/erium, a Gr., f. /Jai m'feiP.] «. That part 
of a church (or, earlier, a building contiguous 
to the church), in which baptism is administered, 
a. A receptacle, in Baptist places of worship, 
containing water for the baptismal rite 1835. 3* 

- Baptism. 1851 

Bapttatlc, a. 1884. [ad. Gr. fiavnanttbti] 
Baptist attrib. Hence tB&ptFstical a. 
of or belonging to baptism (rare). 

Baptize (b£ptai*z), v. ME. [a. F. baPtiser, 
-iter, ad. L baptisare, ad. Gr. &anri{uv, i. 
&6 l*t*iv.) 1 To administer baptism to; ta 

christen Also absol. Also fig. (in reference to 
initiation, spiritual agency, etc.) a. To give a 
name to, as in baptism 1549* 


m (mm), a (pan), on (Uwd). v (ext). , (Fr. chrf). » (ever), si (/, eye). , (Fr. eau da We), i (w‘t). » (Paydw). 9 (what), f (g*t). 
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a. fig. Sorrow had baptized her O. W. Holmes, s. 
He lie new baptiz'd ; Hence foorth 1 neuer will be 
Romeo Rom. 4 Jut, il ii. 50. Hence Bapti*zer. 
f Baquet (bak*). 1786. [Fr., dim. of bac 

Back sb x \ cf. Backet. ] A small tub or trough. 
Bar (bia), [ME. barre, a. OF. late L. 
hurra , of unkn. origin.] 1 . 1. A piece of wood, 
metal, or other ngid material, long in propor- 
tion to its thickness, and frequently used as a 
barrier, fastening, or obstruction. a. A nar- 
row four-sided block of metal or material as 
manufactured, e.g. of iron or soap; an ingot 
1595. 8* A small slip of silver fixed transversely 

below the clasp of a medal 1864. 4. A straight 

strip or stripe, narrow in proportion to its length, 
a broad line; e.g. of colour ME. 5. Her. An 
honourable ordinary, formed like the fess, but 
narrower, and including the fifth part or less 
of the field 1593. 6. Farriery, a. (usu. pi.) 

Tha transverse ridges of a horse's palate. b. 
The recurved ends of the crust of a horse’s 
hoof, meeting in the centre of the sole 2617. 

1. Bar, a drilling or lamping-rod Raymond The h. 
•f a gate, door, h.itcb, etc. Tne b. of a fence, grating. 
L B. sinister : pop., but erron. f the heraldic sign of 
Ulagitimacy : see Baton, Bend. 

II. 1. 'That which forms an enclosure, or ob- 
structs entry or egress ML n. A barrier clos 
ing the entrance to a city ; subseq., the gate re- 1 
placing this, as in Temple Bar, etc. ME. 3. A 
bank of sand, silt, etc., across the mouth ol a 
river or harbour, which obstructs navigation 
2586. 4. Afus. A vertical line (now commonly 

oalled the bar-line) drawn across the stave to 
mark the metrical accent ; hence, that which is 
included between two bars 1665. b. — Bass- 
»ak. Fret sb* 5. Lanu. A plea which arrests 
an action or claim at law 1495 ; also fig. 

a. A housr without the Harres at Aklgate 1645. 

4. Phr. Double b . : two parallel vertical lines, marking 
tha doae of a section. 3 In b (a /) : as a sufficient 
reason (against). 

HI. i. Law. The barrier or wooden rail at 
which prisoners are stationed for arraignment, 
trial, or sentence ME.; fig. a tribunal, e.g. that 
of public opinion ME. 9. Hence: a. Court; esp. 
in At f the) b . : in open court ML b. A (par- 
ticular) couit of law, as, the Exchequer b. 1559. 
f. In the Inns of Court. A partition separating 
the seats of the benchers from the rest of the 
hall, to which students, after they h.id attained 
a certain standing, were * called \ Obs. (After 
2600, bar was assumed to mean the b. in a court 
of justice, within which King’s Counsel and 
Sergeants-at-Law have places, but not ordinary 
barristers.) 4. Barristers collectively, or spec. 
those practising in a particular court, circuit, or 
county 2559. 5. The profession of a barrister 

163a. C. In legislative assemblies. The rail di- 
viding from the body of the house a space near 
the door to which non-memltera may be admit- 
ted for business purposes 1577 7. In an inn . 

etc. A counter, over which drink or food is sei ved 
out to customers ; also, the space behind this, 
and sometimes the whole apartment 1593. 

*. When self is at the b., the sentence is not like to 
be impartial Glanvill. a. Trial at b. \ a trial before 
the full I court in which the action is brought ; in Eng- 
land, the Queen's Bench Division. 3. To be called 
to the b. t to be admitted a barrister. To be culled 
within the b. : to be appointed King's Counsel. 6. A 
deputation .beard at the b. of the Commons 1849. 

Comb. : b.-boat, one marking the position of a b. ; 
•digging*, shallows of a stream worked for gold; 
•iron, iron wrought into bars; -keeper, one who 
keeps a K, or keeps guard at a barrier t -line (see 1 1. 4 
above) 5 -shot, a shot consisting of two half cannon- 
balls joined by an iron bar ; -aUver, silver in bars ; 
so -tin: -tracery, Gothic window-tracery, resem- 
bling a b. of iron twisted into various forms ; -vayi, 
-wise udv. Her. horizontally across the field. 

Bar, sb . 2 1734. [a. F.] A fish, Scimnaaquila , 
the maigre. 

Bar, sb. 3 (— Gcr. berg ) ; see Bar master, 
Bariiote. 

Bar (bij), v. Pa. t. and pple. barred. [ME 
barren , a. OF. burrer, f. bam Bar j^. 1 ] 1. To 

make fast by a bar or bars; to fasten up with 
bars. a. To fasten in by means of bars. Also 
trams/, and fig. 2460. g. To close by some 
barrier 1596. 4. To obstruct; to arrest or stop 
*578. 5. To hinder, prohibit frem\ to debar of 
*551. 0. To stop, hinder 1559. 7. To exclude 
from consideration 1481. 8* To object to i6xx. 
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g. To mark with a bar or bars ME. xo. To 
make into bars 271a. 

s. Shut the doom and barre them N th. vii. 3. 
a What yillaine Buy, bar’M me iny way in Rome 
Tit. A. 1. i. 991. . To b. a person from his action 1726. 
To b. dower, a right 1884. 7. Nay but 1 barre to- 

night Merck. V. u. ii. 208. 8. f Too. the dice : to de- 
elate the throw void, ia To b. a vein (Farriery): to 
tieit above and below apart which is lobe operated on. 

Bax (baj), prep. 1714. [f. Bar v. ; prob. 

after except , etc.; cf. Barring.] Excluding 
from consideration, except. 
llBaxagouin (ba ragwen, -gwin). 1613. [a. 
F., f. Breton bar a bread + gwin wine (Eittrd, 
q. v.) p or gwenn white.] Unintelligible speech; 
jargon, double-Dutch. Hence Baragoui’nigh<7. 

Baralipton (baeralrptffu). 1653. A mne- 
monic wd. representing the first indirect mood 
of the first syllogistic figure, in which a parti- 
cular affirmative conc lusion is drawn from two 
universal affirmative premisses. 

|| Barathrum (baeT^^rPm). 1530. [L., a. Gr. 
PapaBpov.] A pit, gulf. Ilence a. A pit at 
Athens, into which criminals condemned to 
death weie thrown 18 19. b. The abyss, hell 
1520. c. An insatiable extortioner or glutton 
(so in It.) 1609. 

Barb (baxb), sb .1 ME. [a. F. barbe :-L. 
barba. J *fi. The brard of a man (tare) -1618. 

а. A similar appendage in animals 1468. 3. 

A piece of white plaited linen, worn over or 
under the chin, as by nuns M PI 4. Peter. Surg. 
in pi. Folds ol the mucous membrane under the 
tongue of horses nnd cattle, protecting the ori- 
fices of the ducts of the submaxillury glands; 
the disease caused by their inflammation 1523. 
5. Her. A sepal ( pi. the calyx) of a flower 2572. 

б. One of th*' lateral piocesses from the shaft of 

a feather, which bear the barbulcs 1836. 7. 

Little ridges produced in metal-working, e.g. 
by engravers; bur 1842. 8. A sharp process 

curving back from the point of a weapon (e.g. 
a fish-hook), rendering its extraction difficult 
ME. Also fig. 9. Hot. A hooked hair 1864. 

& fig The malico of a good thing is the b. that 
maken it stick Sheridan. 

1 Barb, sb* 1566. [Corrupt f. Bard 2 .] A 
covering for the breast and flanks of a war-horse 
-1630. 

Barb (baib), J ^.3 1636. [a. ¥. barbe, (. Bar- 
bane. ] Occus. attrib. x. A horse of the breed 
imported from Barbary and Morocco, noted for 
speed and endurance. Also called Barbary. 
9. A black or dun pigeon, ong. introduced from 
Barbary 1725. 

Barb (baxh), v. 1483. [a. F. barber , f. 

barbe. \ tx. To shave or trim the beard of 
-1693. Also absol. or intr. (for reft.) 3. tran f 
To cbp; to mow 1483. Also \fig. 3. To fur- 
nish with barbs 1611. Also fig. 4 To pierce 
with, or as with, a barb 1803. 

3. Arrows harbd with fire Milt. P. L. vt. S46. She 
barbs with wit those darts too keen before Sheridan. 

BarbadOeS(ba.ib/‘ , ri<?a7). Nameof an island, 
in the West Indies, referred to f’g. las bat badas 
' bearded epithet of the Indian fig-tree grow- 
ing there; formerly ' the Barbadoes 

Phrases, etc. B.-cheiry, the tart fruit ofthe Mai- 
fiighia ureas. B. leg, a form of elephantiasis inci- 
dent to hot climates. B. nuts, the purgative seeds 
or fruit of the fatrodha Curxas , or Curcas purgans. 
B. pride, a plant {Poinciana pvlcherrima), u>aed for 
fences. B. tar, a greenish petroleum. B.- water, a 
cordial flavoured with orange- and lemon-peel. Also 
tBarbadoes v. to transport to B. 

B&rbal (ba-Jb&l), a. 1650. [f. L. barba + 
-AL *. ] Of or belonging to the beard. 
tBaTbar. ML [a. F. barbare , ad. I* bar- 
barus. ] A. sb — BARBARIAN -1723. B. adj. 
~ Barbarous -1726. 

Barbara (bl'ibari). 1589. A mnemonic 
term designating the first mood of the first 
syllogistic figure, in which both premisses and 
tne conclusion are universal affirmatives. 
Barbaresque (baib&re-sk), a. 1804. fa. F. 
barbaresque ( It. barbaresco) belonging to Bar- 
bary. See Barbar and -esque, And cf. Bar- 
bary. 1 1. Of or pertaining to Barbary 1894. 

a. Barbarous in style, esp. in reference to art 
1833. 3. as sb, A native of Barbary 1804* 

a Architecture .. b., rich in decoration, at times 
colossal in proportions, but unsyuunetricalDxQufMCEY. 

Barbarian (bajbe*'riAn). 1549. [a. K. bar- 
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barien, f. F. barbaric, on L. type * ba rba rianu% 
See Barbarous. ) A. sb. 1. orig. A foreigner. 
9. Hist. a. A non-Hellene, b. A non-Roman, 
c. A non-Christian. d. A non ltalian. 3. A 
rude, wild, uncivilised person 16x3. 4. An un- 
cultured person 170a. t 5 « A native of Bar- 

bary. | See Barbary.] -1709. 

1. I shall be vnto him that speaVeth, a B., and be 
that speaketh shal be a B. vnto me 1 Cor. xiv. 11. a 
I would they were Barbarians .not Romans Cor. in. 
i. 238. 4. Cromwell, ihouch himself a b., was not in- 
sensible to literary merit Humk. 

B. adj 1. Non-Hellenic, non-Roman (most 
usual), non-Christian 1549. 3. Uncivilized, 

savage, rude 1591. T3* Of or belonging to 

Barbary -1699. 

x. Bought and solde. .like a B. slaue Tr. 4 Cr. 11.L 51. 

Barbaric (ba.ibse:'rik),tf. 1490. [a. OF. bar- 
barique, ad. I.., a. Gr. PapPapu (6?, f. pappapus.) 
1. = Barbarian a. a. 1490. 9. Pertaining or 

proper to barbarians or theii art 1667. 3. * 

Barbarian a. 1 1849. 

a. B. Pearl and Gold Mu ton. Hence Barba’rlo. 
ally adv. 

Barbarism (ba'jhdriz’in). 1579. [a* F. bar- 
barisme, ad. L. barbarismus, a. Gr , f. Pap P a pi - 
(eir to speak like a foreigner.] 1. The use of 
words or expressions not in accordance with the 
classical standard of a language; hence, rude- 
ness of language b. A foreign or non-classical 
word or idiom 15:19. 9. Barbarous social or 

intellectual condition ; opp. to civilization 
1584. Also with a and pi. (Only in Eng.) 1645. 
ts- Barbarity -1665. 

z. A b., then, is a fault of style originating in rude- 
ness and ignorance; but a solecism is [one] originating 
in affectation and over-i efinement 1801. a. Plunder- 
ing and other barbarismes Howell. 

Barbarity (brubarriti). 1570. [f. L. bar - 
b<irus + - ity; not in L. or Fr. ] tx. =- Barbar- 
ism 2. -1819. a. Barbarous cruelty; inhuman- 
ity. (The usual sense ) 1685. Also with a and 
ol. 3. = Barbarism i. tubs 1706. 4. Bar- 

barism of style in art Also with a and pi. 1644. 

a. With hr cat h of faith, with cruelty and b. De Foe. 

Barbarize (ba-jb&raiz), v. 1644. [partly 
ad Gr. papPapl(tiv ; partly f. L. barbarus + 
- 17 , E. j 1. intr. To speak or write like a bar- 
barian. 9. trans. To render barbarous 1648. 
3. intr. To fall into barbarism 1824. 

a. The hideous changes which have since barbarized 
trance Burke. 

Barbarous (ba\ib&r.>s), a. 1526. [f. I.. bar- 
barus, a. Gr., prob. with a primal y reference to 
speech. Cf. L. balbus stammering. J x. Of 
language : a. ong. Not Greek; subseq. not Greek 
nor Latin ; hence, not classical or put e. 11 ence, 
b. Unpolished ; pertaining to an illiterate people. 
9. Of people; Foreign in speech; orig. non- 
Helicnic ; then , not Roman ; occas. not Chris- 
tian 1542. 3. Uncultured, unpolished; rude, 

savage. (Opp. to civilized.) 1538. 4. Cruelly 

savage, or harsh 1588. 5. Harsh-sounding, 

coarsely noisy 1645. t6. j- Barbaric 9. -1700 

a. The b. people shewed vs no little kindnesse Acts 
xxviii. 2. 3. Tivtl. N. iv. i. 52. 4. The b. aspect of war 
Mozi.fy. 5. A b. noise Milt. 6. B. gold Dryden. 
Hence Ba'rbaroua-ly adv., -ness. 

Barbary (baMbari). ME. [I. a. OF. bar- 
baric, ad. L. barbaria, barbaries, f. burbarus. 
In II. ult. f. Arab. Barbar, Berber . ) I. tx. 
Foreign nationality ; heathenism, corner. Non- 
Chri&tian lands, attrib. * Pay nira.- 1629. ta. 
Barbarity -1635. t8- Uncultivated speech. 

Also attrib. -1608. XL The Saracen countries 
along the north coast of Africa. (The surviving 
sense. ) 1596. Also attrib. , esp. in Barbary ape, 
horse, etc. Also t cllipt. w-Barb sb. x 

B&rbastel(le (baib*ste*l, baubkstel), 1791. 
i a. F. ) A dai k brown \seA(Plecotus barbastellus), 
found in France and Germany. 

Barbate (ba*jb*tt\ a. 1853. [ a ^> L. bar- 
ba tus. ] Bearded; furnished with a small hairy 
tuft or tufts. 

fBa*rbated, a. rare. 1783. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Barbed, as an arrow; baroate -180a. 
Barbecue ( ba-jh/kifi ), sb. 1697. [ad. Sp. 
barbacoa, a. Haitian. | 1* A rude framework, 

used in America for sleeping on, and for smok- 
ing or drying meat over a fire. a. An ox, bog, 
etc., roasted whole 1764. 3. (in U.S.) An open- 

air social entertainment, at which animals are 


d (Ger. JOln). J (Fr. p nsfi il (Gcr. Mailer). U (Fr. dime). 9 (cirri), e (e«) (there). / (/>) (ran). / (Fr. fain), 3 (fir, fern, aarth). 
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roasted whole 1809. 4. An opei. floor on which 
coffee-beans, etc. may be dried 1855. 

1. His Couch or Barbecu of Sticks Dampibr. 3. I 
am invited to dinner on a barbicu Foots. 

Barbecue (biib/kifl), v. 1661. [f. prec. 
•b. J 1. To dry or cure on a barbecue; see the 
sb. i, and 4. 9. To broil or roast (an animal) 

whole on a huge gridiron, 
a. B. your whole hogs to your palate Lamb. 

Barbed f biubd), ppl. a \ 1526. [f. Barb v., 
sb . 1 + -ED J ti. Ilcarded {rare) 1693. fa. 
Wearing a Barb (sense 3) -1601. 3. Her. 

Having a calyx • coloured proper ’ 1611. 4- 

Furnished with a barb or barbs 1611. 

4. Can’st thou fill his skinne with b. yrons Job xli. 7. 
Barbed (baibd, baubod ),///. a.* 1509. [f. 
Barb sb.* f-ED ] Barded (see B\kdv. 1 ), 
Barbel (ba*ib<n). ME. [a. OF. barbel, mod. 

bar beau : — late L. barbell us, dim. of barbus (the 
fish), f. barba. J I. A large European fresh- 
water fish {Barbus vulgaris), named from the 
fleshy filaments which hang from its mouth. 
9. A fleshy filament hanging from the mouth of 
certain fishes 1601. Hence Ba*rbelled, -tied, 
ppl. a. furnished with barbels. Ba-rbelling, 
-ellng vbl . sb. fishing for b. 
fBa rbeled, -bled, ppl. a. ME. [f. OF. 6 a r- 
belt. ] Barbed -1480. 

Barbellate (ba ibcfl^t), a. 1847. rf.mod.L. 
barbel la, dim. of barbula. J But. Furnished 
with barbellx or short stiff hairs. 

Barbellulate rbaibe-htfl^t), a. 1847. U- 
xnod.L. bat bell ula, dim. of barbella; see prec.] 
Bot. Furnished with barbellulx or minute coni- 
cal spines. 

Barber (bi’ibai), sb. [ME. harbour , OF. 
barbeor : — L. type barbatorem, f. barba. The 
terminal •er Is partly after F. barbicr . 1 a. One 
whose business it is to shave or trim tne beard, 
and cut and dress the hair. (Now usu. hair- 
dresser.) Formerly the barber was also a sur- 
geon and dentist. b. fig. A curtailer. B. Jons. 
Also attrib., as in tb. monger, a frequenter 
of the barber's shop, a fop. 

For Barbers they use their women Caft. Smith. 
Phrases. Barbers chair , one common to all his 
customers, Ifig. a drab. Barber's music, discordant 
music, like that formerly produced by waiting cus- 
tomers in a barber's shop Barber's pole , a pole 
inted spirally with rrd and white stripes, used as a 
rber’s sign. Hence Ba'rber v. (rare) to triin. 

Barberry, berberry (ba-jberi, boMberi). 
ME. [ad. med L barbaris , berberis, of unkn. 
origin.] Bot. 1. A shrub {Berberi\ vulgaris), 
with spiny shoots, and pendulous racemes of 
small yellow flowers, succeeded by oblong, red, 
sharply acid berries ; the bark yields a bright 
yellow d>e. Also the genus Berberis. a. The 
berry of tins tree 1533. Also attrib. 

Barbery (bil'jbdri). ME. [a. F. barberie, f. 
barbier. ] ti. A barber's shop. 9. The bar- 
ber’s art or craft 1540. 

Barbet (ha’ibet). 1753. [a. F. barbel , prob. 
OF. ppl. adj. — barbu . ] 1. A little dog with 

long curly hair 1780 fa. Name of a worm with 
tufts of white filaments, which feeds on aphides 
X753. 3- A family of birds, found in warm 

countries, having a short conical bill, with tufts 
of bristles at Its base. (In F. barbu.) 1824. 

|| Barbette (ba 1 be t), sb. 177a. [Fr.,dim. of 
barbe.\ A platform within a fortification, on 
which guns are raised for firing over the para- 
pet. Guns en barbette, b. gun or battery : those 
so mounted as to fire over the parapet ; simi- 
larly in ironclad ships. Hence attrib., as in 
b -cruiser, -turret. 

Barbican (bs-jhiksen). MR. [a. F, barba- 
cane, perh. f. Arab, or Pers ] An outer defence 
to a city or castle, esp. a double tower erected 
over a gate or bridge. ta. A temporary 
wooden tower. Caxton. t3. A loophole in the 
wall of a castle or city 1600. 

Ba-rbicanage. 1691. [ad. med.L. barbi- 
canagium, f. prec.] Tribute paid for the main- 
tenance of barbicans. 

Barbicel (bavibisel). 1869. [ad. mod.L. 
barbicella, dim. of barba ; cf. Pedicel.] One 
of the minute hooked filaments which interlock 
the barbules of a bird s feathers. 
Barbi*gerou8, a. 1731. [f. L. barbiger + 
-ous.] Bearded. 


|| B&'rbitcm, -OS. 1545. [L., a. Gr.] A many- 
stringed instrument ; a lute or lyre. Hence 
fBa'rbitist, a player on the b. 

Barbie, obs. f. Barbel. 

B&rbotine (ba-jbtftin). 1865. Ta. F., f. bar - 
hater. ] A paste of kaolin clay used to ornament 
pottery. 

Barbre, obs. f. Barbary. 

I| Barbula (bfiMbidlft). 1688. [L., dim. of 
barba. ] 1. A small beard. ?Obs. 9. The inner 

row of fringes in the peristome of mosses 1866. 

Barbule(b 5 jbifll). 1835. [ad. U barbula ; 
see prec.] 1. ^ Barbel 2. 9 . One of the 

processes fringing the barbs of a feather 1835. 

3. Bot. * Barbula 2. 1881. 

Barcarole, -olle ( ba-jk&r^ul). 1779. [ad. 
It. barcaruolo ; in sense 2 a- F. barcarolle , It 
barcaruola\ f. Barca.] ||i. An Italian boat- 
man 1854. 9. A song sung by Venedan gon- 

doliers; a piece of music composed in imitadon 
of such songs 1799. 

•fBarcelo-na. 1795. [f. Barcelona, in Spain/ 1 
A handkerchief or neckerchief of soft twilled 
silk -1833. 

||Barco*ne. [It., augment, of Barca.] A 
vessel used for freight in the Mediterranean, 
var. Barcon (Webster). 

Bard (banl), sbfi ME. [a. Gael, and Ir. 
bdrd : — OCelt. *bardos (whence Gr. Bipbot, L. 
bardus ). Orig. a term of contempt, but ideal- 
ized by Scott. J 1. An ancient Celtic order of 
minstrel-poets, who coi»ix>sed and sang (usu- 
ally to the harp) verses celebrating the achieve- 
ments of chiefs and warriors. In Welsh spec. 
A poet who lias been recognized at the Eistedd- 
fod. 9. In early lowland Scotch: A strolling 
musician or minstrel 1449. 3. Used of the Old 

English gleeman, Scandinavian scald,* tc. 1623 

4. poet. A ' singer'. (Chiefly after Lucan ) 1667. 
a. Feinzied fooles, bairdes, rynners about .. after 

sundrie punishments, may bo hanged Skenr. The 
last of all the bards was he Who sung of Border 
minstrelsy Scott. 4. That wild rout that tore the 
Thracian b. In Rhodope Milt. P . L . vil 34. 

Bard, sb ! 1 Now Hist. 1480. [a. F. bardc 
horse-armour, perh. f (ult.) Arab, al barddah, 

' the stuffed pack-saddle for ass or mule '. Er- 
ron. called Barb, q. v. ) i.(Usu. pi.) Acover- 
ing of armour for the hi east and flanks of a war- 
horse; occas an ornamental covering of velvet 
or the like. 9. pi. Plate armour, as formerly 
worn by men-at-arms 1551. 

Bard (baud), sb.* 1725. [a. F. barde, transf. 
from nrec. ] A thi n si ice of bacon used to cover 
a fowl, etc. 

Bard (baJ(l'), r. 1 1521. [a. F. harder , f. 

barde Bard j£.*and a . | 1. To arm or capari- 

son with bards. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 2. To 
cover with slices of bacon 1665. 
fBard, v* 1641. [app. by confusion of Barb 
v. and Beard.] ■« Barb v. a. -1693. 
t Bar da -all. 1548. [a. F. bardache .] A cata- 
mite -1721. 

+Barde*l v le. rare . 1603. [a. F.; see Bard 
sb .*] A pack-saddle -1753. 

Bardic (ba-jdik), a. 1775. [f. Bard sbJ + 
-ic.l Of, pertaining to, or of tne character of, 
bards. So Bardlsh (h&Mdif) a. of or belonging 
to bards. {Somewhat depreciatory.) Bardlam 
(h&udiz'm). the system, doctrine, or principles 
of bards. Ba'rdling, an inexperienced poet; a 
poetaster; var. Ba-rdlet. 

II Bardocucu -Uus. 1611. [L.] A Gallic pea- 
sant's cloak, with a hood, worn also by monks. 
Ba*rdship. 1787. [f. B ar dj^.U ship.] The 
office, dignity, or personality of a bard. 

Bare (be-j). [Com. Teut. : OE. brr:— 
OTeut. + bar-ox barefoot.] A. ad/. 1. Without 
covering, naked. 9. = Bareheaded {arch.) 
ME. 3. fig . Open to view OE. 4. Of 
natural objects : Without the covering which 
they have at other times OE. 5. Stripped of 
hair, wool, flesh, etc.; bald ME. fl. Unfur- 
nished, uncovered, unarmed ME. +7. Defence- 
less -1551. t8. Desolate -1649. g. Destitute, 
needy; scantily furnished ME. Hence, 10. a. 
Empty ME.; b. tWorthless -1596; c. Bald, un- 
adorned ME.; td. Simple, unpolished -1603. 

1 1 . Without addition, mere ; — only M E. ti 9 . 
Sheer, absolute, very -ME. 


t. Make b. the legge Isa. xlviL 9. In hb b. shirt 
1866. 3. B. in thy guilt Milt. Sams. 902. 4. The 

Country . . being eaten b. 1730. 6 . To lie upon h. 

boards iraa. One's b. hands Oth. l iii. ijy B. 
Liueries Shaks. Bare fioles (NauL): masts with no 
sails set. 8. Shaks. Lucr. 1741. 9. As b. asjob 

Balk. B. of saintliness 1883. so. A h. treasury Dry- 
den. B. excuses Shaks. is. The b. Necessaries of 
Life Addison. A,K majority 1844. B. contract 
(Law): an unconditional promise or surrender. 

B. adv. With numeral adjs.: Barely {arch.) 
-1716. 

tC. sb. ti. A naked part of the body. Also 
fig. -1611. to. A bare space or place -1706. 
Comb, b.-bone, a lean skinny person. 

Bare (be»j), v. [OE. *barian, f. bmr Bare 
< r.] z. To make or lay hare, expose to view; 
to unsheathe. 9 .fig. To disclose, make mani- 
fest ME. 3. To strip. Const, of, from 1.140. 

1. H ave bar'd my Bosome to the Thunder-stone /w 4 
C. 1. iii. 49. 3. To U a garden Livingstons. 

Bareback (be^jbaek), a. adv. 1562. - Bare- 
backed a. 

Bare-backed (b^Mbaekt), a. 1628. [see 
Bare a. 6 .] 1. With the back bare 1831. 9. 

Without saddle; also with ride as adv • 
||Bareca, -ka (bar/-kA). 1773. [a. Sp.] A 
small cask or keg, a Breaker. 

Barefaced (be» a jf£isO, a. (in use occas. 
advb.). 1590. x. With the face uncovered : 
hence a. beardless, also fig. ; b. without mask. 
9. Avowed, open 1605. 3. Hence : Audacious, 

shameless 1674. 

a. B. and open tyranny 1766. 3. A b. orphan Dickkns, 
lie Mrs. S i owk. Hence Ba*refaced-ly adv., .nesa. 

Barefoot (be^ufut). [OE. beerf&t. See Bark 
*.] With the feet bnre : a. as adj., passing 
(with vbs. of motion) into b. adv. 

b. Who waitth for dead men shoen, shall go long 
barefoote Prov. Hence Ba're-foo ted a. 

|| Bar6ge (bare 3). 181 1. [hr. ; t Bareges in 
the Pyrenees.] 1. A gauze-llke, silky dress- 
fabric, ong. made at Bareges 1851. 9 . A mine- 

ral water obtained at Bareges. Hence Bar6- 
gin(e, a glairy organic substance found in many 
mineral waters after exposure to the air. 
Ba-rehead, a. and adv. arch. ME. — next 
Bare-headed (be*uhe-ded), a. and adv. 
153°. ff. prec.; cl. barefooted. ] With the head 
uncovered, esp. as a token of respect. Hence 
Bare-headed ness. 

Barely (be-uli), adv. OE. ff. Bark a. + 
-LV a . ) 1. Nakedly 1483. 9. Without conceal- 

ment or disguise OE. +3. Unconditionally; 
wholly; positively -ME. 4. Merely, only larch.) 
T 577* 5* Only just; hence , not quite, witn diffi- 
culty 1494. 6. Stantily; baldly 1535. 

a. To put a question b. before anyone 1875. 4. Not 
b. in woid, but truly in deed Hanmer. 5. B. time to 
get out of the way 1805. 

Ba reness. 1552. [f. Bare a. -ness.] 

1. Nakedness. 9. Destitution, scantiness; bald- 
ness {lit. and fig.) 1580; flcanness -1596. 
Baresark (be®*isaik'). 1840. [lit. =■ 1 bare 
shiit’; see Berserker.] i. sb. (also attrib.) 
A Berserker. 9. adv. In a shirt only, with- 
out armour. 

fBa-rful, a. [f. Bar sb.~\ Full of hindrances. 
Twel. N. I. iv. 41. 

Bargain (ba*jg6n), sb\ MF. [a. OF. bar - 
gaine . See Bargain v.] Discussion t)e- 
tween two p.irticsas to terms: chaffering -1596- 
9. An agreement between two parties settling 
the part of each in a transaction between them; 
a compact ME. b. Occas., the compact in re- 
lation to one of the parties only, e.g. a 'bad b.’ 
1502. 3. That which Is acquired by bargain- 

ing; a purchase qualified as good. etc. ; without 
qualification, an advantageous purchase ME. 
4. transf. A (bad or unfortunate) 1 business * 
{arch.) ME. t5* Contention for the mastery; 
battle, north. -1606. Also fig. 

x. tTo beat a (the) 6 . : to haggle, a, clap hands, 
and a bargaine Hen. V, v. iL 134. 3. Picked up as a 
b. 188a. 

( Phrases. B. And male (/ aw ) : a kind of conveyance, 
in which the le^al owner agreed with the purchaser 
for the sale to him of his interest, and the purchaser 
paid, or promised to pay, the money for the land. 
Dutch or wet b . : one concluded by the parties drink, 
ing together. Into, t to. the b. 1 over and above what 
is agreed ; besides. 17 a sell any one a b. 1 to make 
a fool of him Shaks. To strike (to/) a b. 1 to come 
to terms over a purchase. To make the best e/a bad 
b . : to make the best of adverse circumstances. 


• (man), a (pan), an ( 1 W). v (cat). f (Fr. ch/f). #(ev«r). si (/, y,). , (Fr. enn d« vie), i (sit). * (Psychs). 9 (what), f (frt). 
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Hence BaTgalnee', the party with whom an Agree- 
ment of bargain and sale of land is made. Bargainer, 
one who bargains; f = Bargainor, Ba>rgaino'r, the 
party making an agreement of bargain ana sale of land. 

Bargain, j£. 2 Now dial. 1609. [Psamcwd. 
as prec. ] A small farm-holding. 

Bargain (bajg&n), v. ME. fa. OF. bar - 
gaigner:— late L. *barcaneare % ILbarca (Dies).] 
i. tnir. To haggle over terms, negotiate. a. 
To arrange terms ; to strike a bargain with (a 
person) for 1483. 3. irons . To agree to buy 

or sell; to contract for, Obs. exc. in To bargain 
and sell '. 1488. +4. Sc . To contend -1513. 

1. Judas bargaining with the priests 1859. a. I . . 
have bargained to be landed in France P. Jones. 
l‘hr. To bargain for- fg. to arrange for beforehand; 
to count on, expect. 

Bargander, obs. £ Bergander. 

Barge (baid^), sb. ME. [a. OF. L. type 
barga\ or baric a (Diez). As to barga see 
Bark xJ.*] 1. A small sea-going vessel with 

sails; spec, one next in size above a Balinger. 
Now Hist. a. A flat-bottomed freight-boat or 
lighter , chiefly for canal- and river-navigation 
1480. +3. vaguely , A rowing-boat; esp. a ferry- 
boat. (Used for L. linter.) -1601. 4. spec. The 

second boat of a man of war ; a long narrow 
boat for the use of the chief officers 1530. 5. 

A vessel of state, propelled by oars (or towed) ; 
an ornamental house-boat 1586. 6. (in IS.S.) 

A large carriage 1881. 

4. A b. properly never rows less than ten [oarsl Fal- 
con rr. 5. Ant . 4 Cl. 11. ii. 196. Comb : Barge- 
man, on* who has charge of, or rows in, a b Barge- 
master, the owner of a b. Barge-pole, esp. in 
colloq. phr. would not touch with a b.-p., regard 
with loathing. Hence Barge v. to carry by b.; also 
intr. {slang) 10 lurch or bump heavily into, against, 
etc., to intrude in 1888. 

Bafge-board. 1833. [see next.] Aboard 
running along the edge of the gable of a house, 
to conceal the barge-couples, etc. 
Ba-rge-cotiiple. 156a. [With barge - cf. 
med. L. 0 a rywr gallows-*- L./wrca.] Arch it. Two 
beams mortised and tenoned together to in- 
crease the strength of a building. 

Bargee (baadji*). 1666. [f. B arged. 4-- ke 

(irr eg.). ) A bargeman. 

Ba*rge-COUrse. 1668. [see prec.] A portion 
of the roof of a house carried slightly beyond 
the wall at the gable-end, to keep out rain, etc. 

BaTge-stone. 1833. [see Bargb-couplr.] 
In pi.: Stones forming the sloping line of a 
gable. 

Bargh (bajf). dial. 1674. [mod. north, f. 
Barrow, ME. bergh.] 1. A detached low ridge 
1823. a. A road up a steep hill 1674. 3 * A 

mine 1693. 

Barghest (baugejgt). 173a. [perh. ad. Ger. 
berg-getst; or f. Ger. bahrt bier * Scott). or Ger. 
bar. ] A goblin, in the shape of a large dog, 
fabled to portend death or misfortune. 
+BaT-gOOSe. 1598. [app. short f. barnacle - 
goose.] The barnacle-goose -1647. 
tBa-ria. Also barya. 18 1 a. [f. Barium.] 
Chem. - Baryta -1819. 

Baric (be»rik), a* 1869. [f. B arium + -tc.] 
Chem. Of barium ; containing barium in com- 
position. 

Baric (bae-rik), a.'* 1881. [f. Gr. B&pos + ic.l 
Of or pertaining to weight, esp. that of the air; 
barometric. 

Barilla (b&ridfi, bArrPa). 1622. [a. Sp.] 

z. A maritime plant (Salsola Soda) growing 
largely in Spain, Sicily, and the Canary Islands, 
a. a. An impure alkali produced by burning 
dried plants of this and allied species; used in 
making soda, soap, and glass. b. Also, an 
impure alkali made from kelp. 
B 5 aring(bc«Tiij\w 3 /.x^. 1601. [I.Barev. + 
-ing l . J 1. The action of laying bare. a. That 
which is removed in this process ; the top soil. 
Bariah (be» rif), a. 166 x. [f. Bare a. + 
-isii '.] Somewhat bare. 

Barite (be»T2it). [f. Barium + -ite.] Min . 
Dana's name for Barytes. 

Baritone: see Barytone. The spelling 
with i it now usual, esp. when applied to the 
voice. 

Barium (b€**ri0m). 1808. [f. Baryta ; cf. 


soda , sodium.] Chem . A white metallic element, 
not found native, but as the basis of baryta. 
Bark (baik), sb. 1 ME. [a. Scand. bark- 
OTeut. *barkus.l 1. The rind or outer sheath 
of the trunk ana branches of trees ; spec . that 
used in dyeing, tanning, etc., spent bark, tan. 
fa. The rind, husk, or shell of fruit and grains 
-1661. g. gen. An outer covering or husk. 
Now dial. x6ox. 4. dial, and slang . The skin 
1758. 5 ,fg. Outside [arch.) ME. 6. spec. 

in Med. (also Jesuits' or Peruvian Bark): The 
bark of the Cinchona tree, f rotn which quinine 
is procured 1704. 

1. He is no friend to the tree, that strips it of the b. 

F ullrr. Comb, t b.-bed, a hot-bed made of spent b. ; 
-bound a., hindered ingrowth by tightness of the h.; 
-beat, that of a b.-betl ; -louse, a kind of aphis, in- 
festing the b, of trees; -pit, a pit filled with b. and 
water in which hides are steeped 3 -worm « bark- 
louse. 

Bark, barque (b&ik), sb. 2 7475. [a. F. 

barque , ad. It. bare a : — L. bare a. Possibly from 
Celtic.] x. orig . Any small sailing vessel ; now 
rhet. or poet, for any sailing vessel; = Barge i. 
Also fig. 9 . A rowing boat ; now only poetically j 
and vaguely 1598. 3. spec . A sailing vessel of 

particular rig; in 17th c. used of the barca- 
longa\ now of a three-masted vessel with fore- 
and main-masts square-rigged, and mizen-mast 
fore-and-aft rigged. (Freq. spelt barque.) 1601. 

s. The skarfed baike puts from her natiue bay 
Merck. V. 11. vi. 15. My spirit's b. isdriven, Far from 
the shore Sheluey. 

Bark (baik), sb.* 156a. [f. Bark v. 1 ] i- 
The sharp explosive cry of dogs; also, that of 
foxes, squirrels, etc. 9. transf ; e.g. the sound 
of cannon-firing; colloq. a cough. 1871. 

Bark (baik), «/.l [OE. beorcan , str. vb., 
repr. an earlier bercan, *berkan\ cogn. w. OE. 
borcian. According to some, a var. of Break, 
OE. brecan OTeut. *brckan. I x, intr. To 
utter a sharp explosive cry. (Orig. of dogs, 
hence of other animals.). 9. fig. To speak or 
cry out angrily or aggressively MK. 3. mod. 
colloq. To cough. ^4. trans. To utter with a 
bark; to break out with -1644. 

x Harke, harke, bowgh, wawgh 1 1 the watch-Dogges 
barke Temp. 1. ii. 383. a. Phr. To bark against lor 
at) the moon : to clamour to no effect. 

Bark (baik), v* ME. [f. Bark i. 

intr. (with over) To form a bark. 9. trans. 
To treat with bark; to tan ME. 3. To strip 
off the bark from 1545. Also fig. b. transf. 
To scrape the skin (esp. from the shins and 
joints) 1B50. 4. To enclose with or os with 

bark 1613. 

3 .fig. Would barke your honor from that trunks 
you beare. And leans you naked Meas. for M . lit. i 
72. Phr. To b. fa squirrel, etc.) : to shoot at the bark 
beneath it and kill it by concussion. 


+Ba*rkary. 1594. [ad. med.L. barcarium , 
bercarium, bercarta , for berbicaria, f. berbica 
sheep «= cl. L. berbex ; cf. F, bergerie.] A sheep- 
fold -1641. 

Barkentine, var. of Barquentine. 

Barker (ba*jkaj) f jd.i ME. [fi, Bark z/. 1 4- 
-kr *.] x . One who or that which barks ; a dog. 
2 .fg. A noisy assailant 1483. b. One who cries 
wares at a cheap shop or show ; now chiefly 
U.S. X700. 3. The Spotted Redshank ( To/anus 
fuscus) 180a. 4. slang. A pistol 1815. 

Banker, sb . » ME. [ f. Bark v . * + -fr 1. ] 
+ 1. A tanner -1609. a. One who barks trees 
16x1. 

Ba-rkey. colloq. 1847. [f. Bark sb . 2 + -by 
* -Y 4 .] A little bark. 

Barking (bfi-ikig), vbl. sb.i ME. [f. Bark 
v. 1 + -ing *.] i. The utterance of barks; transf 
harsh coughing 1813. 9. Jig. Angry outcry 1549. 

Ba-rklng, vbl. sb. 2 ME. [f. Bark vf + 
-ing 1 .] x. Tanning 1440. 9. Cutting off the 

bark from trees; ring-barking 1545. 

a. Barking-irons : tools used for lurking trees. 

Ba*rklng, ///. a. 155a. [f. Bark vA] The 
action of Bark v. 1 Also transf. and fg. 

Barking-bird, the Pteroptockus Tarnu, so named 
from its voice; D.-iron {slangi, a pistol Hence 
BaTkingly adv. 

Barky (bi*iki),a. 1590. [f. as prec.] Cover- 
ed with, or of the nature of, bark. 

x. The b. fingers of the Elme Midi. N. iv. L 48. 

Barley (bi-ill). [OE. bmrlU. ?f. OTeut 
-iarot-, *iarit- * barley ' + -//< (Me -LY »).] A 


hardy awned cereal (genus Hordeum) ; used 
for food, and for making malt liquors and spirits, 
a. The plant ME. b. The grain. French , 
Pearl \ Pot barley . OE. 

Comb. : b.-bird, name given locally to the wryneck, 
siskin, greenfinch, and occaa. the nightingale, which 
api>ear about the time of barley-sowing ; -bree, 
-broth, strong ale; -candy (= barley sugar) ; ■f-Uat 
(cf. Harley-cap, -hood); -milk, a gruel of b., or b.- 
me&l ; -mow. a stack of b. ; t-alck a. intoxicated ; 
-straw \fgh a trifle; -sugar, a confection made 
from sugar, formerly by boiling in a decoction of b. ; 
-water, a demulcent drink, made by the decoction 
ofpearl b. 

Ba rley, ini. Sc. and «. dial. 1814. [perh. 
corrupt f. F. partez, Eng. parley.] Parley, 
truce; a term used in children’s games. 
Barley-break (b 5 *ili,br?k). 1557. [Ofunkn. 
etym.] Ah old country game, resembling 
Prisoner's Bars , played by six persons (three of 
each sex) In couples; one couple had to catch 
the others, who were allowed to ' break *, and 
change partners, when hard pressed. 
fBaTley-cap. 1598. [f. Barley.] In phr. 
To have on, etc., a barley-cap : to be tipsy; 
hence barley-cap » tippler. 
Barley-comCbavilij k^in). ME. TSee Corn.] 
x. ^Barley, b. Personified as John Barley- 
corn ; esp. as providing malt liquors 1620. a. 
A grain of barley 1 588. 3. A grain of barley 

as a measure of length, i, formerly also $, of 
an inch 1607. 4. Building. A little planed cavity 
between the mouldings of joiner's work 1753. 
x. John Barleycorn, Thou king o' grain Burns. 

Ba-rley-hood. 1529. [cf. Barley-cap.] 
A fit of drunkenness, or of ill humour brought 
on by drinking. 

tBa-rling. 1611. [a. Sw. bdrling pole.] A 
pole. De Foe. 

tBarm, sb. 1 [Com. Teut. : OE. barm 
OTeut. *barmo& t l. beran to bear.] A bosom, 
a lap OE. 

Barm (bajm\ sb ' 1 [OE. beorma ; prob. 
Com. Teut.] The froth that forms on the top 
of fermenting malt liquors ; used to leaven 
bread, and to ferment other liquors ; yeast, 
leaven. Also tranf. or fg. Hence Barm v. 
(arch.) to leaven; to rise in fermentation. 
Barmaid (ba'jm^d). 177a. [f. Bar j^.i] 
A female who serves at a tavern or hotel bar. 
Barman (baumabu). 1714. [f. Bar j< 5 . 1 ] x. 
One who prepares (metal) bars. 9. One who 
serves at the bar of a public-house 1837, 
Bar-master fba*ima staj). 1669. [Earlier 
bargh mas ter, aa. Ger. bergmeister , f. berg- min- 
ing-.] A local judge among miners. 
Barmecide (ba*jm/said). 1713. Patronymic 
of a family of princes at Bagdad, one of whom 
put a succession of empty dishes before a beg- 
gar, pretending that they contained a sumptu- 
ous repast — a iiction which the beggar huraoi^ 
ously accepted. (See ‘Arabian Nights*,) Hence 
one who offers imaginary food or illusory bene- 
fits. Often attnb . Hence Barxneci'dal a . 
Ba-rming. Sc. rare. 1893. [? f. Barm v.] 
The formation of barm on a fermenting liquor; 
fg. the accruing of interest on money. 
Barmkin (baumkin). north, arch. ME. 
[Pconlused with Barbican. J The battlement 
of the outer fortification of a castle; a turret or 
watch tower on the outer wall 
Barmote (ba*jmff»t). 1653. [Earlier bargh- 
mote , f, Ger. berg- mining- + Mote ; cf. bar- 
master . ] A local court amongst miners. 
Barmy a. 1535- [Barm sbf J 

Full of barm. Also fig. Also — Balmy a. 7, 
Like b. beer Hooa 

Bam (b£jn), sb. [OE. b^re-em lit. * barley- 
place \ f. bfre + tern, ern, reduced In ME. to 
bem, mod. bam . ] A covered building for the 
storage of grain ; also of hay, straw, flax, etc. 

Comb. etc. : b.-floor, the floor of a h* hence what fi 
there stored ; -gallon, two imperinl gallons (of milk); 
bara(S)man, a thresher ; -owl. a bird of prey (Strix 
fiammea), also called White, Church, and Screech 
Owl ; -atormer, a strolling player ; -swallow, the 
common house-swallow ; -yard, the enclosure round 
a b., a farm-yard. Hence tBarn v. to garner. 

Bara(e, obs. f. Bairn. 

Barnablte (ba-mibait). 1706. [f. Barnabas 
the apostle.] A member of a religious order 
named from the Church of St. Barnabas at Milan. 


5 (Ger. K£ln). $ (Fr. p eu). U (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. d*ne). 9 (c#rl). e (e*) (thm). / (# 1 ) (rrxh). { (Fr. iaitt). 3 (fir, fan, forth). 
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Bamaby (ba-inAbi). 1595. [a. F. Bamabi, 
ad. L. Barnabas, J By-form of Barnabas ; 
whence B.-day, B. bright, or long B., St. Bar- 
nabas' Day, June n, in Old Style reckoned the 
longest day ; B. -thistle, the Ccntaurca solsiiti- 
alis, which flowers about June 11. 

Barnacle (baunftl^d), sbA [ME. bemah , a. 

OF. bernac * camus of which bemacle is app 
a dim. J 1 . A kind of bit or twitch for the mouth 
•f horse or ass ; later, spec, an instrument con- 
sisting of two hinged branches placed on the 
nose of a restive horse, a. An instrument of 
torture similarly applied. Also fig 16 35. 3. 
colloq. in pi, - Spectaci.es [Prob. from their 
bestriding the nose.J 1571 Hence Ba*macle 
v. 1 to apply a barnacle to (a horse) x86x. 

Barnacle (ba'in&k’l), sb . 2 [ME. bemekke, 
bemake, OF. bemaqut , med.L. beruaca. Cf. 
mod.L. bemicla, -acula, and raod.F. bemicle, 
barnacle. The name was orig. applied to the 
bird, not to the shell.} i. A species of wild 
goose (Anas leucopsis),ol\\ed to the Brent Goose, 
found in the arctic seas (where alone it breeds), 
and visiting the British coasts in winter. (For- 
merly fabled to be produced out of the fruit of 
a tree, or to grow upon the tree Attached by its 
bill (whence called Tree Goose), orto be produced 
out of a shell, b. Now often Bemacle Goose 
1768. a. Name of the pedunculate genus 
of Cirripides, which attach themselves to objects 
by a long fleshy foot-stalk. Occas. used of ses- 
sile Cimpides; see Acorn-shell, (From this 
the B. Goose was supposed to be produced.) 
1581. 8* fig- A companion that is difficult to 

shake off 1607. Hence Ba'macle v . a to affix 
strongly 1863. 

Barnacled (ba*xnak’ld), ppl. a. 1691. 
Covered with barnacles, b. colloq . Wearing 
spectacles. 

fBa*mage. ME. [f. bam, var. of Bairn + 
-AGE.] Infancy -1513. 

+Ba*rnard. 153a. [app. var. of late ME. ber- 
ner , one who waited with hounds to intercept a 
hunted animal.] A swindler's decoy ; a lurking 
scoundrel -1608. 

Barn dance. 189a. orig. U.S. A dance 
danced in a barn ; spec, a dance in which part- 
ners advance side by side and then dance a 
waltz or schottische step. 

Barn-door. 1547. The large door of a 
barn (Used joc. of a target too large to be 
missed, and, in Cricket, of a player that blocks 
every ball.) attrib. Reared at the b.-door 1685. 
Ba*mey. 1865. a. Cheating (slang), b. 
Mining. A small car attached to a rope and 
esed to push cars up a slope. 
Bamumi2e(ba*inomaiz),w. 1851. [f. Bar- 
Hum, showman,] To exhibit with a lavish dis- 
play of puffing advertisements. Ba*mumism, 
boastful * tall talk '. 

Barograph (barrJgraf). 1865. [f. Gr. fid- 
pos -f -yptupot ; cf. telegraph. ] A barometer, 
actuating mechanism which records automati- 
cally the atmospheric pressure Ba'rogram, 
the record traced by a b. • 

Baroko, -oco (btou-ko). 1581. Logic. A 
mnemonic word, repr. the fourth mood of the 
second syllogistic figure, in which a particular 
negative conclusion is drawn from a universal 
affirmative major premiss and a particular 
negative minor 

Barology fMrpl&lsi). 1859. [f. Gr. fiipos 
+ -\oyia. 1 The science of weight. 

Ba romacrometer. 1847. ft Gr. 0<Spo* + 
puufpos + perpov.] An instrument for taking 
the weight and length of new-born infants. 
Barometer (b&rp-mftaj). 1665. [f. Gr. fid- 
pot + fiirpovj] An instrument for measuring 
the weight or pressure of the atmosphere, and 
hence for foiecasting the weather, ascertaining 
the height of an ascent, etc. Also fig. 

(The common barometer is a straight glass tube, 
34 inches longand closed at the ton, filled with mercury, 
end inverted in anopen cup of the same liquid. The 
siphon barometer is a curved tube, with the mercury 
In the shorter limb exposed to the air i it is adapted 
as the wheel barometer by putting on the mercury in 
the shorter limb a float with a cord attached, which 
passes over a jjulley, and moves an index.) 


~ fig. Interest is the true b. of the state Hum, 

Comb. Barometer-gauge t an appliance resem- 
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bling a b., attached to the receiver of an air.pump, 
to indicate the rarity of the air within. Hence Baro- 
me tric, -al a. of the nature of, pertaining to, or ‘ 
dicated by, a b. Barometrically adv. 

Ba rome*trograph. 1847. [f. as prec. 

-7 pa<pos.] Barograph. Barometro’graphy, 

the part of science which treats of the barometer. 
Barometry (b&rp*m6tri). 1713. [f. Baro- 
meter.] The art or science of barometric 
observation. 

Barometz (bieTJmets). 1791. [app. ad. 
Russ, baranets , dim. of baran ram.j The 
creeping root-stock and frond stalks of a woolly 
fern ( Ciboiium barometz) turned upside down ; 
once thought to be half-animal, and called the 
Scythian Lamb. 

Baron (bseran). [Early ME. barun , -oun, 
a. OF. barun , -on, acc. of ben — late L. baro 
man, of unkn. origin. J 1. Hist . Orig., one who 
held, by military or other honourable service, 
from the king, or other superior ; subseq. re- 
stricted to the Kings barons, and later to the 
Great Barons , who were summoned by writ 
to Parliament; hence, a lord of Parliament; 
a peer. 9. The lowest rank or order of nobi- 
lity ME. +3. Formerly applied to the freemen 
of London, York, etc. ; applied till the 18th c. 
to the freemen of the Cinque Ports, and, till 
183a, to the burgesses returned by these ports 
to Parliament. 4* Title of the judges of the 
Court of Exchequer ME. 5. Law and Her. 
(conjoined with feme , femme) : Husband 1594. 
fl. A foreign title (giving no rank in England), 
e. g. Baron Rothschild H7. In foreign use ap- 
plied in respect to any man, also to Christ and 
the saints ME. 

■.Bobekni^t arid barun ..erl . .and king ME. 3. Foure 
Barons Of the Cinque- Ports Hen. VI 11 , iv. i. 48. 4. 

Barons of the Exchequer. . because Barons of the realm 
were used to be employed in that office 1751. 7. 

loseph, bat god barune 1300. 

Pbr. Baron of Beef (orig. unlcn.]: two sirloins left 
uncut at the backbone. Comb. b.-court: see Couxt- 

BARON. 

Hence Ba*ronism (rare). feudalism. Ba'ronlst 
(rare), an adherent of the Barons’ party. QBaron- 
ne*tte, a baron's daughter; occ. a baronet's wife. 
Baronahip. the position of a b. 

Baronage (bae-rbnfcds). [ME. damage, a. 
OF : — L. type *barvnaiicum t f. baronem. J 1. 
The barons collectively; the nobles, lords, peer- 
age. b. elhpt. A list of the barons; a ‘Peerage’ 
ta. A barony -1480. 8. The dignity of a baron 

1614. 

x. The Judges, .were the B. of England Selden. 
Baroness (bse-r6nes). ME. [a. OF. bar- 
nesse, baronnesse ; see Baron. J a. The wife of 
a baron, b. A lady holding the title in her own 
right. 

Baronet (bafronct), sb. ME. [dim. of 
BAkON. ) ti- orig. A word meaning young, 
little , or lesser baron. Used of gentlemen, not 
barons by tenure, summoned to the House of 
Ixirds by Edward III. Ill Ireland, the holder 
of a small barony. Often = Banneret. -1662. 
9. noiv, A titled order, the lowest that is here- 
ditary, ranking next below a baron, having pre- 
cedence of all orders of knighthood, except that 
of the Garter, A baronet is a commoner. 1614. 

They consist of Baronets of England (now of Great 
Britain) instituted in 161 1 1 Baronets of Scotland (or 
of Nova Scotia) instituted in 1625 ; Baronets of Ire- 
land instituted in 1619. Of the two latter there have 
been no new creations since 1707 and 1801 respectively. 
H erne Ba’ronete a a, the wife of a b. Barone ‘tic- 
al a. 

Baronet (bwronet), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-eted. 1733. 1^ prec. sb.] To raise to the 

rank of baronet. (Usu. in pass.) 

Baronetage (bae roneted^). 1720. [f. Baro- 
net sb. +-AGK.1 1, The rank of baronet 1760. 

a. The order of baronets 1876. b. A book giving 
a list of the order, with other particulars 1720. 
Baronetcy bar ronetsi). 18 1 a, [f. as prec. + 
-CY ] A baronet's rank or patent So Ba*ro- 
ncthood, Baronetship. I 

Baronial (b&r<?u-nUtl), a. 1767. [f. Barony 
4- -al l .] Of or pertaining to a baron or the 
barons ; befitting the rank of a baron. ( 

Barony (bse-roni). ME. [a. OF. baronie 
late 1 *baronia ; see Baron.] x. The domain 
of a baron. b. In Ireland : A division of a 
county 1596 c. In Scotland : A large free- 
hold estate (even though owned by a common- 
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er). 1843. fa. The baronetage -1596. 8. The 
rank or dignity of baron ; baronsliip 1788. var. 
Ba*ronry (in senses x, 3). ? Obs. 

Baroque (birp-k), a. 1818. [a. F., ad. Pg. 
barroco rough pearl; of unkn. origin.] Irregu- 
larly shaped ; grotesque, odd ; spec . of a florid 
style of late Renaissance architecture prevalent 
in the x8th c. Also ellipt. as sb. 

Baroscope (bae'nfckiup). 1665. [f. Gr. fid- 
pot + -ofconot.} 1. A kind of barometer. 9. 
An instrument designed to show that bodies in 
air lose as much weight as that of the air they 
displace x88i. Hence Barosco'plc, -al a. 
Barouche (bfirtH). 1813. [ad. diaL Ger. 

barutsche , ad. It. barrocio, f. L. birotus twe- 
w heeled, perh. aftei carroccio . Not in Fr, (exc. 
as taken from Kng.)] A four-wheeled carnage 
with a half-head behind which can be raised or 
let down, having a seat in front for the driver, 
and seats inside for two couples to sit facing 
each other. 

Barque (baxk). Var. of Bark sbfi 
Barquentine, bark- (ba-jkgntfn). 1693. 
If. Bark sb. 2 after Brigantine.] A small 
bark; spec . now: A vessel having the fore-mast 
square-rigged, and the main- and mizen-masts 
fore-and-aft-ngged. 

tBarr, v. 1653. [var. of Bary v . (-L. 
barrtre).] To utter die cry of an elephant. 
Barrable (bar&b'l), a. 1788. [f. Bar v. + 
-able.] That can be legally stayed. 
fBa-rracan. 1638. [a. F.,a. Arab.,f. Pers.] 
A fabric : orig. coarse camlet; still in Spain 1 a 
water-proof cloth of coarse wool or goat's hair ' 
(Marsh). Used vaguely by European writers 
Barrace (bee’rAs). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [a. 
OF. barras , f. barre.} x. A barrier or outwork 
in front of a fortress. 9. The lists 1513. 3- 

Hence: Contention (cf. Barrat) 1470. 

Barrack (baerAk), sb. 1686. [ a. F. baraque, 
ad. It. baracca a tent, etc. Origin unkn. 1 X. 
A temporary hut or cabin. Still in n. dial. b. 
A straw-thatched roof, sliding on four posts, 
under which hay is kept. (In U.S.) 1848. 9. 

A set of buildings used as a place ol lodgement 
or residence for soldiers. Properly in pi. (col- 
lect.) 1697. 

1. lie lodged in a miserable but or b. Gibbon. 

Barrack (bwrAk), zrJ 1701. [f. prec. sb. J 
x. To provide with or locate in barracks. 9 
intr. To lodge in barracks 1834. 

Ba*rrack, ». 2 1890. [orig. Austral., 1. 

native borak chaff, banter.] intr. To shout de- 
risively so as to disconcert players. Also transfi 
Barracoon (bserAkfi-n). 1851. \&.Sp.barra- 
con {t), augm. of barraca ; see Barrack sb.] 
An enclosure, in which negro-slaves, etc., are 
temporarily detained. 

Barracuda, -coota, -couta (bcer&k/Pdfi, 
-6*ta). 1678. [?Sp.] A voracious fish {Sphy- 
rxna barraevda) found in West Indian seas. 
Ba*rragan, -on. 1787. A kind of fustian. 
Barrage (baTedx). 1859. [a. F., f. barm 
Bar sb . 1 ; see -age.J i. The action of barring t 
the formation of an artificial bar in a river, etc., 
to increase the depth of water; the bar thus 
formed. 9. (baeTS.3, -^d^). A barrier of con- 
tinuous artillery or machine- gun fire concen- 
trated on a given area ; also creeping or moving 
'..and b.fire. 

| Barranca (bftrse-ijkA). 1884. [Sp., used in 
J.S.J A deep ravine with precipitous sides. 
Barrandite (bae rAndait). 1868. [f. name 
of Barrande , a geologist.] Min. A phosphate 
of alumina and iron occurring in spheroidal 
concretions in Bohemia. 

-j-Ba-rras. 1640. A coarse linen fabric, orig. 
from Holland -1714. 

fBarrat. ME. [a. OF. bora* (nom. bar as), 
also OF. barate fem. deceit, fraud, trouble, etc. 
Origin unkn.] i. Deception, fraud -1503. n. 
Trouble -1552. 3. Contention -1496. Hence 

tBa*rrat v. to quarrel. 

Barrator, -er (bse-rAtax). ME. [a. AF. 
*baratour «= OF. baratior , -eeur f. barat ; see 
Barrat.] x. If. AF baratour . ] One who 
buys or sells eccles. preferment, or offices of 
state, o. A judge who takes bribes 1864. 3* 

A ship's master who commits Barratry (sense 
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3) 1847. t4. [f. Barr at sb .] One who fights; 
esp. a hired bully -1583. ts- A brawler -1714. 

0 . One who vexatiously raises, or incites to, 
litigation ME. Hence tB&'rratoua a . quarrel- 
some. 

Barratrous (bss-riLtros), a. 184a. [f. Bar- 
ratry + -OUS.] In Marine Law : Ox the na- 
ture of barratry, Ba'rratrously adv. 

Barratry (bee*r&tri). ME. [a. OF. baraterie ; 
see Barrat.] z. The purchase or sale of ce- 
des. preferment, or of offices of state. 9. .SV. 
Law . The accepUnce of bribes by a judge 1773. 
3. Marine Law. Fraud, or gross and criminal 
negligence, on the part of the master or mari- 
ners of a ship, to the prejudice of the owners, 
and without their consent 1622. 4. The offence 

of habitually moving or maintaining lawsuits or 
quarrels 1645. 

Barred (baid ),ppL a. ME. [f. Bar v. and 
jhM] x. Secured or shut with bars 1593. 9 . 

Having, or furnished with, a bar or bars i«£i. 
8 < Ornamented with bars, as b. owl M E. 
Barrel (barrel), sb. ME. [a. F. baril ; of 
unkn. origin.] x. A cylindrical wooden vessel, 
generally bulging in the middle and of greater 
length than breadth, formed of curved staves 
bound together by hoops, and having flat ends ; 
a cask. 9. A measure of capacity both for li- 
uids and dry goods, varying with the commo- 
ity ME. 8 . By metonymy : Intoxicating 
liquor. Cf. * the bottle V ME. t 4 - abst. Brand, 
quality. See Herring. -1789. 5. A revolving 

cylinder or drum, round which a chain or rope 
is wound; as, the b. of a windlass; the b. of a 
watch, containing the mainspring ; the revolv- 
ing b. of a musical box, barrel-organ, etc. 1500. 

6. A (usually hollow) cylinder foiming part of 

various objects; e.g. of a pump, engine-boiler, 
bell, feather 1629. 7. The metal tube of a gun, 

through which the shot is discharged, lienee 
in single b ., etc., of the whole weapon 1648. 8. 

The belly and loins of a horse, ox, etc. 1703. 9. 
Phys. The cavity of the ear situated within the 
tympanic membrane 1706. 

Comb. : b.'bird, dial, name of the Long-tailed Tit ; 
-bulk, a measure equal to five cubic feet ; -drain, a 
cylindrical brick drain ; -ful ; -head, (either) Hat end 
of a b.; -organ, ong., a musical instrument of the 
organ type, with a pin-studded revolving barrel or 
cylinder acting mechanically on the keys; now, an in- 
strument in which the notes are produced by metal 
tongues struck by pins fixed in the barrel ; also as vb. ; 
•pen, one with a split cylindrical shank to take a 
wooden holder; -sewer (cL -drain ) ; -vault, one with 
a seini-cylindncal roof; whence -vaulted. 

Barrel (barrel), v. 1466. [f. prec. sb.] X. 
To put or pack in a barrel or barrels. 9. gen. 
To store up 1580. 

Barrelled, -eled ( bar reld ),///. a. 1494. [f. 
Barrel + -ed. | 1. Packed or stowed away in 

a barrel or barrels. 9. Shaped l»ke a barrel 1853. 
3. Having a barrel or barrels ; chiefly in comb., 
as single-b . 1704. 

Barren (barren). Comp, karrener , -est. ME. 

а. OK. *barain, brahain , of unkn. origin. If 
a>ain was the original form, then f. bar * man, 

male* (L. type *baraneus), according to Diez. 
But ?] A. tidj. 1. Of a woman: Bearing no 
children. 9. Of animals : Not pregnant at the 
usual season ME. 8. Of plants, etc.: Without 
fruit or seed ME. 4. Of land : Unproductive. 
So of mines, etc. ME 5. Void of vital germs 
1871. 6. fig. Bare of interest, arid ME. 7. 

Unprofitable 1549. 8. Of persons : Unrespon- 
sive, dull 1590. 9. Const . in all prec. senses 

with of. 

1. To live a b. sister all your life Mids. N. 1. L 72. 4. 
B. mines 1776, soil Mill 6. A list of b. names Grote 

7. B. praise Dkyden. 8 . B. Spectators Hantl. 111. ii. 

б. 9. Hearts b. of kindness Steele. Hence 
Ba'rren, tBa'rrenlse vbs. to make b. or sterile. 

Ba rrener, a cow not in calf for the year. Ba'rren- 
ly adv., -ness. 

B. id. [the adj. used absol. ] ft. [sc. woman 
or anima/. J ME. 9. A tract of barren land; 

spec. a. in N. America, plains on which grow 
small trees and shrubs, but no timber, as oak- 
barrens, etc.; b. in Kentucky, certain really 
fertile tracts; c. in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, open marshy spaces in the forest. 
Barren wort (b»T€nwz>it). 1597. [f. Bar- 
ren + Wort.] Herb. Name of the genus Efi - 
medium , esp. erf Epimedium alpinum (N.O, 
Herbert daeern). 
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Barret (bae'rtt). 1898. [a. F. barrette ; sec 
Biketta.J A little fiat cap; esp. the Birktta. 
Barricade (baerikJi'd). 1649. [a. F. barri- 
cade, or refash, of Barricado.] i. «Barri- 
cado 1. 9. transf and fig. Any barrier ob- 
structing passage 1735. 8- Haul. — Barri- 

CADO 4. 1769. 

x. The world has heard of the Barricades of Paris 1670. 
Barrica de, v. 159a. [f. prec.] x. To block 
with a barricade. Also transf. and fig. 9. To 
shut in with or as with a barricade 1657. 

s. B. al the streets 159a. a. B. mee with these Bui. 
warkes against myne cnemyes *657. 

Barricado (baerikA'd*), sb. Pi. -oes, -os. 
1590. [ad. F. barricade (see -ado), f. barnque , 
the first barricades being composed of casks 
filled with earth, stones, etc. Now usu. Barri- 
cade in prose.] z. A hastily formed rampart 
of barrels, wagons, stones, or anything at hand, 
thrown up to obstruct an enemy's advance. 9. 
transf and fig* — Barricade 2. 16 ix. tfl. A 
natural frontier Milt. 4. Naut. A strong 
wooden rail, supported by stanchions, and ex- 
tending, as a fence, across the foremost part of 
the quarter-deck (Falconer) 1675. 

1. Many were drowned in the river, which proved 
a b. to the French Luttrell. 

Barricado (baerik/i-d o\ v. 1598. [f. prec. 
sb. ) x. To close or block with (or as with) a 
barricade 1611. 9. To fortify or defend with 

barricades. Also fig . 1601. 8- To shut up, 

bar in securely [lit. and fig.) 1598. 4- To pre- 

clude from [lit. and fig.) 1611 
3. I barricado’d myself round with the chests 17x9. 

Barrico (bftrf ko). PI. -oes. 1607. [ad. Sp. 
barrica .] A keg. 

Barrier (bee-riai), sb. [ME. barrere , a. AF., 
OF. barrikre : — late L. barraria, f. barra BAR.] 
x. gen. A material obstruction of any kind which 
bars advance or prevents access, a. orig . A 
palisade or stockade erected to defend a gate, 
etc. b. transf. a fortress, etc., which com- 
mands the entrance into a country 1600. c. A 
fence or railing to prevent access to any place 
1570. d. The career or starting-place in the 
ancient race-course 1600. e. In continental 
towns : The gate at which custom duties arc 
collected 1825. f. Coal-mining. A breadth of 
coal left against an adjoining royalty, for secu- 
rity against water or foul air 1851. 9. spec, in 

pi. The palisades enclosing the ground where 
a tournament, etc., was held; the lists. Also, 
a low fence running down the centre of the lists 
1581. 3. Any natural obstacle which bars ac- 
cess 1703. 4. Anything immaterial that keeps 

separate and apart 1702. 

a. At length the barriers were opened, and five 
knights advanced slowly into the area Scott. 4. He 
. .erects a b. between himself and his reader Godwin. 

Comb. ; b.-gnte, a heavy gate closing the opening 
through a b. ; -reef, a wall of coral rock, separated 
fiom the land by a deep channel ; -treaty, one fixing 
1 he frontier of a country, esp. ‘The Treaty of the 
Barriers ’ signed at Antwerp in 1715. Hence Ba'ITier 
r. to < lose or shut with a b. Ba'iriered fpl. a. fur- 
nished with or confined by a lx or barriers. 

Barring (ba-riij \vbl.sb. ME. [f. Bar ».] 
The action of Bar v . 

Barring-out : shutting the school-room against the 
master, etc., a mode of schoolboy rebellion. 

Barring (ba'riq), prep. 1481. [f. Bar v. 8; 
cf. saving , etc. ] Excluding from consideration, 
except. 

Barrister (bae'ristaj). 153a. [f. Bar 4- 
?. ] A student of law, who has been c.illed to 
the- bar, and practises as advocate in thesuperior 
courts of law. Formally barrister-at-law. 

Reinsing barrister : one appointed to revise the list 
of persons qualified to vote for Members of Parlia* 
menu Hence Borriste’rial a, B&'rristershlp. 
Barriatratlon, the action of a b. (nonce-rod.) 

Barrow (boe tor), [Com. Tent. : OE, 
beorg ('.—berg) \ — OTeut *bergo-u. Obs. bef. 
1400, exc. in dial, bargh, barf and barrow , re- 
vived in connexion with the ' barrows ’ of Salis- 
bury Plain, etc.] x. A mountain, hill, or hil- 
lock. (Still in local use, ns in Cadon B. in 
Cornwall, Whitbarrow in Lancs., etc.) 9 . 
A grave-mound, a tumulus OE. 8- dial. A 
mound or heap 1869. 

3. Grassy barrows of the. .dead Tennyson. 
Barrow (bae'rai), sb * [Com. Teat.: OE. 
bearg ( :—barg) s— OTeut. *bargm -* ; known only 


barycentric 

in Teut.'J x. A castrated boar Still dial, tfe 
A badger (rare). (? mispr. for bauson) 1552. 
Barrow (bse-ra*), sb. a [ME. barewe , f. OE. 
*bearwe , OTeut. *tarwd, L beran to Bear. Cf, 
Biek.J z. A contrivance for the carrying of 9 
load; a frame, having shafts or trams by which 
it 1 s carried, and sometimes four legs ; a stretcher ; 
a bier; a hand-barrow ME. 9. A modification 
of this, having a wheel or wheels; a wheel-bar- 
row; a costermonger's barrow ME b. The 
contents of a barrow 15^8. 3. Salt-making. A 
conical basket for draining wet salt 1686. 

Comb. 1 b.-man, -woman, one employed in wheel- 
ing a h. t -tram, the shaft of a b.; -way ( Mining % a 
tram- way on which the harrow-men put the tuba of 
coal. Hence Ba'rrow v. to transport in a h. 
Ba-rrowist 1589. Hist. A follower of 
Henry lAarrowe, one of the lounders of Congre- 
gationalism, executed for nonconformity in 1593. 
Barrulet (bae-ritflet). Also -ette. 1569. 
[dim. of *barrule t dim. of F. batre | Her. The 
four tli part of a bar . 

Barruly (bee*ni$li),a. 1569. [ad. AY.barrtt^ 
lie ; see prec.] Her Crossed by barruleta. 
var. B&'rralety a. (Diets.) 

Barry (ba'ri), a. i486, [a. F. barrL ] Her. 
(A field) Divided horizon tally into equal parts 
by bars of two colours alternating. 

Barse. Still dial. [Com. Tent. ; OE. bmrs % 
bears (: — bars), f. root *bars -, bars-, whence Sc. 
birse bristle.] Name of a fish, subseq. corrupted 
to Base and Bass(e. 

Bart., abbrev. of Baronet, written after 
the name, and supplementary to the prefixed 
Sir, also given to a Knight. 

Barter (baMtoj), v. ME. [app. £ barat, 
Barr at v., but *barafer has not been found.] 
1. To give (a commodity) for something (not 
being money) taken as of equivalent value. 
Const, for, \-witk a thing, with a person 1440. 
9. fig. a. To exchange 1602. b. To dispose of 
for a consideration, usu. ar unworthy one 1664. 
3. intr. To trade by exchange of commodities 
1485. 

1. To b ware for ware Palsgr. a. To b. blowos 
1O02. I* ’en liberty itself is barter‘d here Goldsm. 
Hence Ba*rterer. BaTtering vbl. sb. 

Barter (ba\itaj), 159a [Lpiec. vb.] I. 
The act or practice of trafficking by exchange 
of commodities; truck. Also fig. 2. Goods to 
be bartered 1740. 3. Arith. 1 he computation 

of the comparative values of different commo- 
dities ; the method of computing this. var. 
tBartery (in senses 1, 2). 

Barth. Still dial. 1573- [? See Berth.] A 
sheltered place for cattle. 

Bartholomew (b.uJyWmiiJ). Also Bart- 
lemy (baut'lmi), Bartelemy, BartTemy. 1552. 
[ad. L. Barth olomxus', partly a. F. Barthilemy .] 
®u Name of one of the twelve apostles, whose 
festival is held on the 24th of August ( B.-day , 
-tide), b. On this day, in 157a, took place the 
massacre of the Protestants in France, c. On 
the same day, in 1662, the English Act of Uni- 
[ formity ( B . Act) came into foice. d. Used of 
a fair (B. Bair) held annually from 1133 to 185c. 
at W est Smithfield, and hence of articles sold 
at it, e. g. B.-baby, -boar, -pig, etc. 

Bartisan, bartizan (b 3 Mtizsen). Hist, or 
Arch . 1801. [A seventeenth-century form of 

Br attic 1 no revived by Sir Walter Scott.l A 
battlemented parapet at the top of a castle or 
church; esp. a battlemented turret projecting 
from an angle at the top of a tower, etc. 

Barton (ba Jtan). [OE. bfre-ltin, f. bfr§ 
barley + tdn enclosure; see Town.] ti. A 
threshing-floor OE only. 9. A farm-yard, 
(The regular mod. sense.) 1552 3. A demesne 

farm 1587. t4- A pen for poultry -1783. 

Bertram, obs. f. Bertram. 
j|Bartsia (b&’itsia). 1753. [f. Bartsch of 

Konigsberg. ] Bot. A genus of Scrophulanace # , 
including B. Odontites, 

Ba*rvel, -ell. 1878. [? corrupt f. barm fell.] 
A leather apron. 

Barwood (bauwud). 1788. [Cf. logwood .] 
The red wood of Baphita nilida, imported 
from the Gaboon, etc., used chiefly for dyeing 
purposes, and also for violin bows, etc. 
Barycentric, a. [f. Gr. Papvs + nevrpov + 
-IC.] Of or pertaining to the centre of gravity. 

(A) (ran), f (Fr. fain), a (fir, fern, earth). 
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Baryphony (b&rFfJni). [f. as r rec. + few}]. 
Med . Difficulty of speech. 

Baryta (b&rai‘t&). 1809. [f. next.] Chem. 
tBarium monoxide; barium hydroxide, Ba(OH) t . 
avr. fBa ryt 1794 [ baryte |, 

Barytes (barai-tfz). 1789. [f. Gr. &apv ? ; 

see-iTES.J ti. — Baryta. (Occas. attnb) 
-1854. 9. Native 'sulphate of barium, heavy 

spar, Barite. 1789. Hence Bary tic a . of, 
pertaining to, or containing baryta or barium. 
Baiytine, Barytite, synonyms of Barite. 
Baryto- (bararto), comb. f. Baryta, as in 
B.-calcite, a carbonate of barium and calcium. 
B.-celc*stite,asulphateof barium and strontium. 
Barytone, -itone (bae*ritJun). 1609. [a. 
F. barytone , ad. Gr. fiapvrovos, f. &apvs + tovos] 
A. sb. x. The male voice of barytone compass, 
ranging from lower A in the bass clef to lower 
V in the treble clef. a. A singer having such 
a voice 1821. 3. A musical instrument of deep 

sound : ta. a kind of bass viol ; b. the smaller 
bass saxhorn in Bb or C. 1685. 4. Gk. Gram. 

A barytone word : see B. 2. 

B. adj. x. Of the voice : Having a compass 
intermediate between bass and tenor, b. Suited 
for a barytone voice, c. Possessing a barytone 
voice. 1729. a. Gr . Gram. Not having the 
acute accent on the last syllable 1828. 

Basal (bei*s£l), a . (x£.) 1828. [f. Base i£.] 
1. Pertaining to, situated at, or forming the 
base. 9. Jig. Fundamental 1865. 3. s b. A 

basal part; spec, one of the basal plates encir- 
cling tiie stem of the crinoids 1877. 

x. Basal plane and cleavage in Crystal log. : one 
parallel to the lateral or horizontal axis. Comb. b.. 
nerved, with nerves all springing from the base of the 
leaf. Hence Ba'sally adv. 

Basalt (bisoTt, bre’sglt). 1601. [ad. I.. da- 
ta lies (also used) ; ong. an African word ( Pliny). ] 
Min. A kind of trap rock; a greenish- or brown- 
ish-black igneous rock, composed of augite 01 
hornblende containing titaniferous magnetic 
iron and crystals of feldspar, often lying in 
columnar strata, as at the Giant's Causeway in 
Ireland, etc. (Pliny's basaltes wa>. prob. Syenite.) 
Also at t rib. 9. A black porcelain invented by 
Wedgwood 1832. 

The B. is only Lava, which ha* flowed beneath the 
sea Darwin. Hence Basaritlc, tBasaTtlne ad/s. 
of, consisting of. of tl‘ e nature of, or resembling b 
Basaltiform, Basaltoid adjs . having the form of 
b. tBasa*ltin(e, /!//«- a kind of basaltic hornblende. 
Basan, bazan (bcezAn). 1714. fa. K. ba- 
sane, prob. ad. (ult.) Arab, bitanah lining; cf. 
Basil.] Sheep-skin tanned in bark; distin- 
guished from roan , which is tanned in sumach. 
Basanite (bae-sknoit). 1794. fad. L. basan- 
ites (lapis), f. Gr. fiaaavos. ] A velvet-black 
siliceous quartz, used for testing the purity of 
gold, etc., by means of the mark left after rub- 
bing the metal upon it. 

t||Bas bleu (ba,blo). 1801. [F. tr. of Eng. 
Blue-stocking.] A blue-stocking, a literary 
lady -1821. 

Basculation (bieskiwteijm). 1881. [f. F. 
basculer; see next. ] Svrg. The movement by 
which retroversion of the uterus is remedied. 
Bascule (barskiwl). 1678. [a. F. bascule a 
see-saw, f. battre, or bas + cul .' | An apparatus 
acting on the principle of the lever, thereby 
one end is raised when the other is depressed; 
esp. in Bascule-bridge, a drawbridge balanced 
by a counterpoise which rises or falls as the 
bridge is lowered or raised. 

Base (bei*s), j£.l MIL [a. F. base-— L. 
basis, a. Gr., f. 3a- 'go’.J 1. The bottom of 
any object, considered as its support, or that 
on which it rests, te.fig. Fundamental princi- 
ple, foundation 1500. 3. Archit. a. The plinth 

and mouldings between the bottom of the shaft 
and the top of the pedestal, or between the shaft 
and the pavement ME. b. The plinth and 
mouldings which project at the bottom of the 
wall of a room. c. The lowest course of ma- 
soury in a building. 4. A pedestal 1440. 5. 

Gunnery , The protuberant rear-portion of a 
cannon, between the knob and the base-ring. 
0. llol. and 7.ool. That extremity of a part or 
organ by which it Is attached to the trunk 1831. 
7. Her. The lower part of a shield 16 ix. 8. 
Geom. That line or surface of a plane or solid 


figure on which it is considered to stand 1570. 
9. Fortification, The imaginary line which con- 
nects two salient angles X73X. xo. gen. The 
principal ingredient 1471. xx. Dyeing. A sub- 
stance used as a mordant, by which colours 
are fixed 179 c. 12. Mod. Chem . The electro- 
positive compound body which combines with 
an acid to form a salt, the corral. of Acid, in- 
cluding, but wider than Alkali 1810. 13. 

Gram. The form of a word to which suffixes are 
attached 1875. 14. «• The line from which 

runners start, or which serves as a goal, in a 
race. b. The fixed line or goal in hockey, etc. 
c. The fixed points or stations in rounders or 
base-ball. 1695. 15. Mil. The lineor place relied 
upon as a stronghold and magazine, and from 
which the operations of a campaign are con- 
ducted. Also transf, i860, x6. Surv. A line 

on the earth’s surface or in space, of which the 
exact length and position are accurately deter- 
mined, and which is used as a base (sense 8) 
for observations and computations 183 4. 17. 

Math. The number from which a system of nu- 
meration or logarithms proceeds 1874. 

1. '1 he extent of the b. of the great pyramid John- 
son. 15. The territory on which these resouicea are 
spread is called the * base of opaations' Kinglakk. 

Comb. • b.-burner, a furnace or stove in which the 
fuel is supplied to the fire automatically from a hopper 
as the lower stratum is consumed ; -line, Mil. that 
on which all magazines and means of supply for an 
army are established (cf. 15, \A ) ; in Gunnery , a line 
traced round a cannon at the rear of the vent j -ring, 
a moulding on the breech of a cannon between the L. 
and the first reinforce. 

Base (bps), sbA Also prisoner's base. 
1440. [f. Base jA. 1 , or ? a corruption of bars 
(cf. Bar j*. 1 ).] A game played by two sides, 
who occupy contiguous * bases ’ or ■ homes ' ; 
any player running out from his base is chased 
by one of the other side, and, if caught, made 
a prisoner. 

t Vo bid base: to challenge Shaks. Yen. 4 Ad. li. 
fBase (Iv's), sb.z Hist. 1548. [app. Base 
1b. 1 • bottom'. | * sing. 1. ?The housing of a 

horse -1667. ** pi. bases (cf. skirts). a. A 

plaited skirt, appended to the doublet, and 
reaching from the waist to the knee; also an 
imitation of this in mailed armour -1821. 3. 

The skirt of a woman's outer petticoat or robe 
-1697. 4. An apron -1663. 

I Base, sb. 4 1450. A/us. The spelling of Bass 
sb*, till the 19th c. 

Base, sb 6 Now dial. 1440. [corruption of 
OK. bxrs Barse, now Bass.J =- Bass 
t Base, sb .u 1544. [app. a corruption of F. 
barce, benhe, in same sense.] The smallest 
kind of cannon used in i6-i7th centuries -1692. 

Base (b/is), a. ME. [a. F. bas late L. bas- 
ins.] x. Low; of small height (arch.). In Hot. 
denoting lowly growth ; e. g. B. Broom, B. 
Rocket. 1578. ta. Low-lying; esp. geographi- 
cally or topographically -1851. 3. Of sounds: 

Not loud; deep, Bass 1450. 4 .fig. Of lowly 
condition, plebeian (arch?) 1490. 5. Illegiti- 

mate. lObs. exc. in Base-born. 1570. 0. Low 
in the natural scale 1534. 7. Low in the moral 

scale; reprehen si bly cowardly, selfish, or mean; 
opp. to high-minded 1535. 8. Degraded or 

degrading, menial 1594, 9. Law. Servile, as 

opp. to free 1523. xo. Of inferior quality* 
mean, poor, shabby, etc. 1561. Of language : 
Debased 1549. ix. Worthless 1607. 19. 

Debased, counterfeit, as coin, etc. 1598. 

a. B. Egypt watered .. with Nilus Holland. 4. 
Borne of basse parentage Caxton. 6. Ciuet it of a 
baser bin h then Tarre A. Y. L. mi. ii. 69. B. vermine, 
such as Rats 16B0. 7. B., fearefull, and despayring 

Henry 3 Hen. 1 7 , 1 . L 178. A most b. piece of flatteric 
Kai.kigh. 9. B. tenure, estate^feex orig. tenure by 
b. seriate, such os a villain owed to his lord 1 later, 
such tenure in fee simple as may determine on the 
fulfilment of a contingent qualification or limitation. 
See also B -court. 11. B. metals ; those not classed 
as noble or precious, xa. B. money Macaulay. 

fBase, vA ME. [partly aphet. f. Abase v. ; 
partly a. F. batsser : — late L. bassare ; aee Base 
a.\ 1. To lower -1626. 9 . To lessen in 

amount or value; to debase (metals) -1626. 
Base (be*),v* 1587. [FBase**.*] i. To 
make a foundation for. 9 . To place on or upon 
a foundation or logical basis; to secure, (So 
F. baser.) 1841. 

a T hese [bank-]notes were based on gold Roasas. 


Base-ball (b£*sb§l). 185a [& Base sb. 1 
14.] The national field-game of the United 
States ; so called from the bases or bounds (usu. 
four in number) which mark the circuit to be 
taken by each player of the in-side after striking 
the ball. Also, the ball used in the game. 
Base-born (b*'B|bf*in), a. 1591. [f. Bass 
a. 4, 5, 6.1 1. Of humble birth, plebeian 1593. 

9 .fig. Of base origin or nature 159X. 8* Ille- 

gitimate 1645. 

s. Ten-thousand base-borne Cades Shaks. 

Base-court (b^-s,ko*Jt). 1491- [f* Base a. 
9 4- Court ; in sense x f. F. basse-court (mod. 
basse-cour). ] x. The lower or outer court of a 
castle or mansion, occupied by the servants ; the 
court in the rear of a farm-house, containing the 
out-buildings. 9. A court of justice that is not 
of record; e.g. a court baron 154a. 

Basedow s disease ; see Bronchocele. 
fBa’Selard. ME. [a. AF. baselard{e ; prob. 
a denv. of late L. bad He , badillus a bill-hook 
(P. Meyer); s (r) for d is Provenfal.j A dagger 
or hanger, worn at the girdle -1788. 

Baseless (busies), a. 1610. [f. Base x#. 1 ] 
a. Without base or foundation ; groundless, b. 
Mil. ; cf. Base sbA 15. x8oa. 

The baseless fabricke of this vision Temp. iv.i. 151. 
Hence Ba'aeleasnesa. 

llBaselia (b£se*l&). 1761. [mod.L , ?dim. of 
L. bads. \ Bet. A genus of climbing plants ( N.O, 
Chenopoaiacex ) ; the Malabar Nightshade. 
Basely (b^t-sli), adv . 1500. [f. Bask a. 4- 
-ly*.J ti. In a low tone -1577. 9. In humble 

rank of life; illegitimately (lObs.) 1583. 8- Dis- 
honourably, disingenuously 155a t4» At small 

value or esteem -1651. 

Basement (b^sment). 1730. [f. Base sbA 
or i/.* 4- -ME NT.] 1. The lowest or fundamental 
portion of a structure 1793. a. fig. Ground- 
work; attrtb. « fundamental 1818. 3. spec. The 

lowest storey (not a cellar) of a building, esp 
when sunk below the ground level 1730- 
The action of basing; the being based; cf. de- 
basement 1836. 

1. Basement -membrane: a fine transparent layer 
lying between the epithelium and the fibro- vascular 
layer of mucous membranes. 

Baseness (b/i-sn&i). 155a. [f. Base a. 4- 

-ness. ] The quality or condition of being Base; 
an instance of this 1598. 

I once did hold it. .Al»ucn«sse to write faire H ami. 
v. ii. 34. We alledged . . the b. of his metal Swift. 

Basenet, -ette, vars. of Basinet. 
fBash, z/. 1 ME. [Aphet. f. Abash v.] l. 
trans. To disconcert, dismay, abash -1594. 9 . 

intr. To be daunted; to be abashed -1610. 
Bash (baej), v. 2 1641. [Chiefly north. ; 

echoic.] To strike with a smashing blow 1790. 
lBasha*lic(k. 1689. Early f.T ash a lik- 1703. 

Bashaw (b&J$*). 1534. [a. Turk., var. of 
pasha, prob. f. bash head.] I. The earlier form 
of Pasha. 9. fig. A grandee; a haughty in* 
perious man X503. 

x With all the insolence of a bas ha Fielding. 

Bashful (bse-Jftn), a. 1548. [f. Bash vJ + 
-ful. ] tx* Wanting in self-possession, daunted 
-1709. 9. Shrinking from publicity, shy ; sensi- 

tively modest; excessively self-conscious, sheep- 
ish 1548. 3. Of things, etc.: Characterising 

or characterized by extreme sensitiveness or 
modesty 1595. 

a. 1 pity b. men Cowpbr. 3. Hence bashfull cun- 
ning Temp. 111. i. 81. Hence Ba*«h fully adv. 
Ba*sh fulness. 1534 [f. prec. + -ness.} +l 
Bashfulness of : a timid or reverential shrinking 
back from -1674. 9. The quality of being 

Bashful (sense a) 1539. 

a. Haue you no modesty, no maiden shame, No 
touch of bashfulnesse Midi. H. ill. ii. a86. 

f| Baahl-bazouk(bae/i,bAz/7*k). 1855. [Turk.; 
lit. * one whose head is turned *. ] A mercenary 
soldier belonging to the irregular troops of the 
Turkish army ; notorious for their lawlessness 
and savage brutality. Also fig. 
tBa*shlesB, a. 1578. [f. Bash vA 4- -less.] 
Shameless; bold. 

-f-Ba*shxnent ME. [Aphet. (. Abashment.] 
Discomfiture, shame -1610. 

Bashyles see Basyle. 

Baal- (b/»*si), comb. f. Base, Basis, in sense 
of 1 pertaining to, situated at, or forming, the 
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base of’; c. g. b.-branchial, -cranial, -fecial, 
-hyal, -temporal, pertaining to, situated at, or 
forming, the base or posterior part of, the 
branchial arch (in fishes), the skull, the face, 
the hyoid bone, the temples. Often used ellipt. ; 

e. g. the basihyal (bone). 

Basial (b^ ziil), a. [f. L. basium + -al L] 
Of or pertaining to kissing. 

Basic (bJi’sik), a. 1849. [f. Base sb . 1 + -ic.] 
1. Of, pertaining to, or forming a base : spec, in 
Archit . and Chem. 9. Having the base in ex- 
cess 1854. a. Chem. (A salt) Having the amount 
of the base atomically greater than that of the 
acid, or exceeding in proportion that of the re- 
lated neutral salt. b. Min. (An igneous rock) 
Having relatively little silica, c. Applied to a 
process of steel manufacture, in which phos- 
phorus is eliminated by the use of non-siliceous 
materials for the lining of the converters; hence, 
the steel thus produced 1880. 

See also Monobasic, Bibasic, Tri basic. 

Basicerite (b*igi*ser2it). 1877. [f. G r.B&att 
+ nipas + -ITE.] Anim . Phys. The second seg- 
ment of the antenna of an Arthropod. 

Basicity (b*isrsltl). 1849. [f. Basic a. + 
-itv.] Chem. The power of combining with 
bases possessed by an acid, dependent on the 
number of atoms of hydrogen replaceable by a 
metal which are contained in it. 
UBasidlum(b&srdi#m). 1858. [mod. L. dim., 

f. Gr. &aoit + -iliiov dim. ending.] Bo/. Name 
given to the cells of the fructification in some 
fungi, which bear the spores. Hence Basi'dio- 
apore, Hot. a spore borne at the extremity of a b. 

Baslfugal (IwMsi-fitfg&l), a. 1875. [f. L. basis 
+ -fugus + -AL *."] Bot. Tending away from the 
base, as b. growth (of a leaf, etc.). Hence Basi*- 
fugally adv. 

|| Basigynium (betsi|dgi-ni0m). 1880. [mod. 
L.,f.Gr. pacts + yvvrj + -lUM,repr,Gr.dim.-iov.] 
Bot. The pedicel or stalk bearing the ovary. 
Basil 1 (b8e*zil). 1481. [a. OF. basile, ad. L. 
basilisca,f.basiliscus\$A.i>llASK.\ in Gr. f}a<n\uc 6 v 
* royal ’, whence basilicum , supposed to be an 
antidote to the basilisk's venom, and app. con- 
fused in L. with basiliscus.] Herb . x. Popular 
name of a genus ( Ocymum , N. O. Labiatx) of 
aromatic shrubby plants, including the culinary 
herbs Common or Sweet B. (O. basilicum), and 
Bush or Lesser B. ( O . minimum), g. A book- 
name for : Wild B. [Cnlamintha Acinos, or C, 
Clinopodium ), Field or Cow B. ( Saponana 
Vaccaria)\ also B.-balm, -thyme 1578. 
tBa-sil*. rare. 1565. [a. OF. basilc\ see 

prec.l x. —Basilisk 9. 1565. ta. An iron 
round the ankle of a prisoner. (Peril, a distinct 
*d.) -1755- 

Basil 3 , bazil (barzil), 1674. [App. corrupt 
1 Fr. basane.) — Basan, q. v. Also attrib. 
Basil, sb .* and v corrupt f. Bezel. 
Basilar (bse-sil&x), a. 1541. [ad. mod L. 
ba si laris , irreg. f. basis ; see Base jA 1 ] Of, 
pertaining to. or situated at the base, esp, at 
that of the skull. So Ba'ailary. 

Basilic, -al (b&siTik, -kl), a, 1541. [a. F. 
basilique , ad. L. basilicu. 1, a. Gr.] 1. Kingly 
(rare) 1798. 9. Phys. Specific epithet of the 

large vein of the arm starting from the elbow 
ana discharging into the axillary vein. [So 
called from its supposed importance.) 1541. 

Basilic (borsllik), sb. arch. 1703. [a. F. 
basilique , ad. L. basilica .] — Basilica x, a. 
Basilica (b&sHik&). PI. -as, rarely -®. 
1541. [a. L. basilica , Gr. fSacnAun) (sc. oltcia, 

aroS) ,adjs. fem.,f. (ult.) Pact Actk.j i.Anc. Hist. 
Orig.. a royal palace; thence, an oblong build- 
ing or hall, with double colonnades and a semi- 
circular apse at the end, used for a court of 
justice and place of public assembly. 9 . A 
building of this type, used for Christian wor- 
ship; improp. applied to churches generally. 
In Rome applied spec, to the seven principal 
churches founded by Constantine. 1563. ta- 
The basilic tela; see Basilic a. a -1751- 4* 

[neut. pi.) -BasilicS. q. v. 

a. The application of the name of B. to the small 
burial-chapels in the Catacombs is a mistake PakkSk. 
Hence BasWlcal «.\ BaaiTican a. of, pertaining 
to, or resembling a b. BasiTicanisxn, adherence 


to the basilican type of church. BasHicate a. 
shaped like a b. 

tfiasillcock. ME. - Basilisk i. -1583. 

BasMicon, -um. 1541. TL. basilicum , Gr. 
Bacikinby (sc. epapfiaxov), adj. neut] Name of 
ointments supposed to possess sovereign virtues. 
H See also Basil sb . 1 

Basilica (b&siTikt), sb. pi. 1751. [ad. L. 
basilica (also used), a. Gr., adj. neut. pi.] A 
digest of the laws of Justinian, etc., translated 
from Latin into Greek, by command of the 
emperors Basil and Leo. 

Basllidian (baesili-dULn). 1586. [f. L. Basi- 
lides + -IAN.) x. adj. Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from Basilides, an Alexandrian Gnostic 
of the and century. 9. sb. One of his followers. 

Baalli*scan,a. rare. 1600. [f. L. basiliscus.] 
Pertaining to a basilisk. So Basili’scine. 

Basilisk (basilisk, bws-). Also (from Sp.) 
basllisco. ME, [ad. L. basiliscus, a. Gr. fiaaikl- 
ottos, dim. of 0a<riXcifc.] x. A fabulous reptile, 
also called a cockatrice, alleged to be hatched 
by a serpent from a cock s egg; its breath, and 
even its look, was said to be fatal. [So called 
from a crown, 'combe or coronet', on its head.] 
Also fig. (often attrib.) 9. transf A large brass 
cannon, throwing a shot of about 200 pounds 
weight (Cf. Shaks. Hen. K, v. ii. 17.) 1549. 
3. Z.00I. A small American lizard of the family 
Iguanidx , having on its head a hollow crest 
which can be inflated at will 18x3. I4. The 

Golden-crested Wren or Kinglet(AV/w/»J crista- 
tus) 1753. +5. The star Regulus in Leo -17*51. 

1. Make me not sighted like the Basilis^ue If’inf. 
T. 1. ii. 389. a. The Basilisk*, That, roaring, shake 
Damascus turrets down Marlowe. 3. 1 he green and 
golden b. Shelley, Hence Basili*skian a. 

Basin (b^iVn). [ME. bacin , a. OF., mod. 
bassin : — late L. bachinus, f. ?.] x. A cir- 
cular vessel of greater width than depth, used 
for holding water for washing and other liquids, 
b. The quantity held by a basin 1834. a. 
A similar dish lor any purpose 1525. 3. The 

scale-dish of a balance ME. t4 . fil- ? Cymbals 
-1609. g. spec. A concave tool used in the 
manufacture of convex glasses 1727. tfl. Phys. 
a. The pelvis; b. A funnel-shaped cavity situated 
between theantenorventriclesof thebrain.-i77i. 
7. A hollow depression, natural or artificial, con- 
taining water 17x2. 8. A dock constructed in 

a tidal river or harbour, in which by means of 
flood-gates the water is kept at a constant level 
1709. Also transf. g. A land-locked harbour; 
a bay 1725. x o. Phys. Grog. The tract of country 
drained by a river, or which drains into a par- 
ticular lake or sea 1830. 11. gen. A circular 

or oval valley or hollow 1854. 19. Geol. A cir- 

cumscribed formation in which the strata dip 
inward from all sides to the centre; the deposit, 
esp. of coal, lying in such a depression 1821. 

1. basons and ewers, to laue her dainty hands Tam. 
Shr. 11. i. 350. A h. of soup (mod.). 7. And in a b. 

black and small Receives a lofty waterfall Wordsw. 
a The harbor of Quebec .. a b. two miles across 
Thorkau. so. The hydrographical lx. of the Thames 
l.YEi.L. Hence Ba*ained ppt. a. placed or contained 
in a h. Ba'sinful, the content of a b. 

Basinet, basnet (bse-sinet, bae*sn6t). Now 
Hist. ME. [a. OF. bacinet, dim. of bacin 
Basin.] A small, light, steel headpiece, in 
shape somewhat globular, and closed In front 
with a ventail or visor. 

Basiophtbalmite (b/isl^fporlmait). 1877. 
[f. Gr. P&cts + 6 <p 6 aXfs 6 s + -ITE. ] Anim . Phys. 
The lowest joint of the eye-stalk of Crustacea. 
Baslpodite (b*isi*p<W2it). 1870. [f. Gr. 

ffdatt + nob- (wobs) +-ITE.] Anim. Phys. The 
second segment of the leg of an Arthropod. 
Basis (blMis). PI. bases. 1571. [ad. L. 
basis, a. Gr. ; see Base sb. 1 ] 1, (Literal senses, 
now rarely used.) —Base sb . 1 1, t3. 6, t8. fa. 
A pedestal -x68o. 3. The main constituent 

x6ox, 4. A foundation, support (of anything 
immaterial) 1605. 6* That on which anything 

is reared, and by which its constitution or 
operation is determined x6ox, 0. -* Base sb . 1 
x S [lit. and//.) 1833. 

a. Cesar. .That bow on Pompeyes B. lyefs] along 
?W. C. in. i« its* 8* Salt, the B. of all Natural Pro- 
ductions 1665. 4. Great Tyrrany, lay thou thy b. 

sure Mach, iv. ill. 3a. 5. The b. of Exchange Malykxs, 
of mutual compensation Burks. 


Ban i -solute, a . 1847. [f' L. basis + solutus .] 
Bot. Of leaves : Prolonged at the base below 
the point of origin. 

Bask (bask), v. ME. [app. for * bat hash, a. 
ON. ball ask, refl, of bad a to bathe. Cf. or from 
other, etc.] +i. intr. (also reft.) To bathe, esp. 
in warm water, etc., whence tranft. to swim in 
blood, etc. -1530. 9. trans. Chiefly refi.\ *^3. 

1600. 3. intr. To expose oneself to, or disport 

oneself in a flood of warmth ; to lie enjoying the 
heat 1697. Also Jig. 

a. A foole. Who laid him downe, and bask'd him in 
the Sun A. L. ii. vil 15. 3 baoking in the sun- 

shine of unmerited fortune Burke. 
tBask, a. ME [a. ON. beisk bitter.] Bitter, 
acrid -1808. 

-fBaske, v. 164a. Var. of Bash v.a 

Basket (ba-sket\ sb. ME. [Origin unkn. 
Not in Teut. or Rom.] 1. A vessel of wicker- 
work, made of plaited osiers, cane, rushes, etc. 
b. taken as the type of daily provisions; also, 
of alms 1535. 9. A basketful 1725. 3. A 

wickerwork guard for the hilt of a sword-stick; 
ellipt. a basket-hilt sword or stick 1773. 4. 

The overhanging back compartment on the out- 
side of a stage coach (arch.) 1773. 5- Mil. A 

gabion 1753. The vase of a Corinthian capi- 
tal, with its foliage, etc. (Gwilt) 1753. 7- A 

wickerwork or wire screen used in hat-making. 

z. Looke, beerc is a b. he may creep* in heere 
Merry W. in. ui. 137. b. Blessed ‘'hal be ihy baszkett, 
& thy stoare Covkkdalk Deut. xviii. 5, To be left its 
the b. : to remain unchosen (like the worst apples, etc.). 
The pick of the b . : i.e. of the lot. 4. It has shook me 
worse than the b. of a stage-coach Golosm. 

Comb . : b.-beagle, a small dog' used to hunt a b. - 
hare s -boat, a boat of b.-work 1 in India, a circular 
b., covered with skins; -button, a metal button with 
a basket-pattern on it ; -fish, a star-fisb of the genus 
As trophy ton, with five rays divided into curled fila- 
ments ; -hare, one turned out of a b. to be coursed f 
-blit, ab.-shaped hilt of a sword ; hence b.-bilted ; 
-osier, the Sahx Forbyana ; -work, structure com- 
posed of interlaced osiers, twigs, etc., or carved m 
imitation of this. Hence Ba’sketful, Ba*sketing. 
(Cf. matting’.) Ba sketry, b. work, or -ware. 

Basket (basket), v. 1583. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 
to bag.] x. To put into, or hang up in, a basket. 
Also //. a. To throw into the waste-paper 

basket : also//. 1867. 

Ba*sket-balL 1893. A game played with 
a large inflated ball, the object being to score by 
casting it into a basket fixed ten feet above the 
ground at one's opponents’ end. 

Ba-sking,/// a. 174a. [f. Baskv.] That 
basks or suns himself. 

B asking-shark : the largest species of shark (Seta- 
chus maxtmus), called also bun-fish; so named from 
its habit of lying on the surface of the water. 

Basxiat, -et, -ette, -ite, vara, of Basinet. 

Bason, var. of Basin. 

Bason (b^iVn), sb. 11*1. [Origin tmkn.] 
Hat-making. A bench with a plate of iron or 
stone flag fitted in it, and a little nre underneath, 
on which formerly the first part of the felting 
process was performed. Hence Ba*non v. to 
harden the felt on the b. 

Basque (bosk). 1817. [a. F. Basque ; — late 
L, l 'a sco an inhabitant of Vasconia. j A. sb. x. 
A native of Biscay; name of the ancient race 
inhabiting both slopes of the Western Pyrenees, 
who speak a language of non-Aryan origin 1835. 
9. The language of this race i860. 3. T he con- 

tinuation of a lady’s bodice, forming a kind of 
short ski rt. (?A distinct wd.) i860. B. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Basques 1817. Hence 
Baaqued ppl. a. (sense 3). tBa*squisb <x> and 
sb. Basque (language). 

Basqulne (baskfn). 1819. [a. F., f. basque ; 
see prec.] A rich outer petticoat worn by 
Basque and Spanish w omen. 

Bas-relief, Bass-relief (ba:s,rflPf; b&r f- 
IM). 1667, I a. F., ad. Il basso-rilievo low Re- 
lief. Cf. Basso-relievo.] x. lx>w relief; 
sculpture or carved work in which the figures 
project less than one half of their true propor- 
tions from the background 2696. a. concr. A 
sculpture, etc. in low relief 
Bass, baaae j A 1 ME. [corruption 

of Barse ; cf. Base xA a ] x. The Common 
Perch (Perea ftuviatilis), or an allied freshwater 
species 144a a. A voracious European marine 
fish (Labrax lupus) of the Perch family; called 
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also Sea-wolf and Sea-dace. Also an allied 
species (Sea-bass) caught off N. America. 1530. 

t. Black Bass 1 a Perch (. Perea huro ) found in Lake 
Huron. 

Bass (bees), sb . 2 1691. [corruption of Bast 
jJ. 1 ] 1. The inner bark of the lime or linden; 

loosely, any similar fibre. Also attrib . b. A 
fibre obtained from certain palms used for 
brushes, ropes, etc. 1881. 9. ellipt . A mat, a has- 
sock, aflat plaited bag, etc., made of this 1706. 

Bass (bses), sb . 3 1686. [perh. for bas- or 
base-coaL] Mining . Shale stained dark by 
vegetable matter. 

Bass (bats) , sbfi 1849. Ale or beer (India 
Pale Ale or Bitter Beer) made by Messrs. Bass 
and Co. of Burton-on-Trent. 

Bass (ttfs), a. and sb . 3 [ME. bas , base ; 
spelt after basso, but pronounced base.] A. adj. 
+1. Low in sound, soft -*513* *»• Low in the 

musical scale 1533. 3. Of, pertaining to, or 

suited to the bass part (see B. z) 155a. Hence 
In comb . , as Bass-viol, etc. 

3. B. voice: that ranging from Eh below the b. stave 
to F above it. B. clef : see Clef 1 . 

B. sb. 1. The lowest part in harmonised mu- 
sical composition ; the deepest male voice, or 
lowest tones of an instrument, which sound this 
part 1450. Also— T horoughbass, 3. A singer 
or instrument (or a string) having such a voice, 
part, or compass; spec, a bass tuba (see T uba), 
Bass-viol, Double-bass 1*591. 

I. Comb. 1 b. -baritone, a voice higher than bass, 
yet of bass and not tenor quality; a »inger having 
such a voice. 

Bass, v. nonce-wd. [£. Base rJ. 5 ] To utter 
with bass sound. 

The Thunder . . did base my Trespass Temp. m. iii. 99. 
Bass-bar (b/i’sbai). 1838. [f. Bass sbf] 

Mus. An oblong piece of wood fixed lengthwise 
within violins, etc., to resist the pressure of the 
left foot of the bridge. 

Basset (bse-set), sbfi 1616. [a. F., dim. of 
basse; see Base a.) A short-legged dog used 
In unearthing foxes and badgers, 
t Basset (bae-set), sb* 1645. [(a. F. bass cite), 
ad. It. basset la, f. bassetto, dim. of basso ; see 
Base a ] A game at cards, resembling Faro. 
Hence B.-tabie. Ba'sset 7/. 1 to play at b. 
Basset (bae set), sb . 3 1686. (7 See Basset 
sb} | Geol. The edge of a stratum showing at 
the surface of the ground; an outcrop. Also 
attrib . Hence Ba*ssct v .* to crop out at the 

surface. Ba'saeting vbl. sb. the outcrop. 

Basset-horn (bse-sct,hpjn). 1835. [ tr - 
como di bassetto ; see Bassetto. ] Mus. A 
tenor clarinet of extra compass. 
llBassette (base*t) [Fr., ad. It. bassetto ], and 
Bassetto (basse tto). fit., dim. of basso ; see 
Base a., Bass a .] Mus . A small bass-viol. 
Bass-horn. [See Bass a. 3.] Mus. A modi- 
fication of the bassoon, much deeper in its tones. 
UBassia (bse*si&). 1863. [moa.L. ; f. Bas si, 
an Italian botanist.] Bot. A genus of tropical 
trees (N.O. Sapotacex ), from the seeds of which 
a butter-like oil is pressed. Hence Ba'ssic a. 
Bassinet Also bassinette. 1578. [a. F., 
dim. of bassin; see Basinet.] i. (basinet.) 
Var. of Basinet, fa. Herb. Name of species 
of Ranunculus and Geranium, and of the Marsh 
Marigold -1727. 3. (baejsine‘t.) An oblong 

wickerwork basket, hooded at one end, used as 
a cradle for babies, or a perambulator 1854. 

I! Basso (ba*ss0). 1817. fit.] Mus. — Bass 
a. 3, sb} i, 2. Hence b. cantate, a high bass 
voice, between b. profundo and baritone; b. 
continuo » Thoroughbass ; b. ostinato * 
Gkound-^wj; b. profondo, usu. profundo, a 
deep bass voice, having a compass of about two 
octaves above D below the bass stave ; also, a 
singer having such a voice ; b. ripteno, a bass 
part used onlv occ. in a grand chorus. 
Bassoon (t)ab7i-n). 1727. [ad. F. basson, 

augment, f. bas.\ Mus. 1. A wooden double- 
reed instrument, w*th a compass of about three 
octaves, used as a bass to the oboe. a. An or- 
gan-stop similar in tone to a b. Bassoo nist 
II Ba-sso-relie-vo, -rilie*vo. PL -os. 1676. 
[ad. It. basso-rilievo (ba'sso rflyi vo).] « Bas- 
RF.MF.F. 

Bassorin (bce*s 5 rin). 1830. [f. Bassora 4- 
* (man), a (pass), au (load), v (cat). 
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-in.] A chemical principle found in Bassora and 
other gums, insoluble but swelling to a gelati- 
nous state in water. 

Bass-viol (h^'s,vai-2l). 1590. [See Viol.] 
A viol da gamba for playing the bass part in 
older concerted music ; a violoncello. 

Bass-wood (btrsjwud). 1824. [f- Bass j£. 2 ] 
The American Lime or Linden ( Tilia ameri - 
carta); also, its wood. Also attrib. 

Bast (twist), [Com. Tent. ; OE. bmst 
Ult. origin unkn. See Bass jA*] The inner 
bark of the lime or linden; also, any flexible fi- 
brous bark (cf. Bass sb .*). Also attrib . a* A 

rope, mat, etc. made of bast; cf. Bass sb. 1 1450. 
fBast, sb 3 and a. ME. [a. OF. bast (mod. 
bdt , med.L. bas turn) pack-saddle (used as a bed 
by muleteers), in phr. fils de bast , lit. 'pack- 
saddle child’; cf. Bastard, Bantling.] A. 
sb. Bastardy -1494. B. adj. Bastard -157a. 
f Basta (ba*st&). ini. 1596. [a. It.] Enough ! 
Bastard (ba-stajd). ME. [a. OF., mod. 
bdtard —fils de bast; see BAST sb . 9 J A. sb. 1. 

One begotten and bom out of wedlock; an ille- 
gitimate or natural child. Also fig. 

By the civil and canon laws, a child Dorn out of wed- 
lock is legitimated by the subsequent marriage of the 
parents; and by the law of England, and ofsome of 
the United States, the subsequent marriage of the 
parents of a bastard legitimates the child, 
ta. A mongrel -1602. 3. A sweet Spanish 

wine, resembling muscadel ; any sweetened 
wine. Hist. ME. t4- Anything of inferior 
quality or unusual make; /. g. a kind of cloth 
-1523; a cannon -1753; a size of paper -1774. 
5. A large sail used in the Mediterranean. 
(So F. bdtard.) 1753. 6 * Sugar-refining. A 

coarse brown sugar made from the refuse syrup 
of previous boilings ; also, a mould into which 
sugar is drained. (So F. bdtard.) 1859 
1. Fame being a b. or /ilia populi , 'tis very hard to 
[ find her father Fuller. a. Anon sir, Score a Pint of 
B. in the Halfe Moone z lien. IV, 11. iv. 3a 
B. adj. z. Born out of wedlock ME. 2. Mon- 
grel, hybrid. ? Obs. ME. 3 •fig. Illegitimate, 
unauthorized 1558. 4 .fig. Not genuine; spu- 
rious; debased 1553. 5. Having the appear- 

ance of; an inferior kind of; as, b. diamonds , 
B. Alkanet , etc. 1530. 6. Of abnormal shape 

or irregular {esp. large) size ; spec . applied : a. 
to a file intermediate between the coarse and 
fine cuts 1677; b. in Printing, to (a) a fount of 
type cast on a larger or smaller body than that 
to which it usually belongs, (b) an abbreviated 
title on the page preceding the title-page of a 
book; tc. to swords, guns, etc. -1753. 

3. Usurie. .is the B. use of money Bacon. B. branch 
or slip : one springing of its own accord from the root 
of a tree, or where not wanted. £ B.-iving: Zool. 
three or four quill-like feathers placed at a small joint 
in the middle of a bird's wing, taken as the analogue 
of the thumb in mammals. 

fBa'Stard, v. 1549. [f. prec. sb.] trans . To 
Bastardize -1658. Also fig . 
fBa*stardice, -ise. 1579. [*• F -» mod. bd- 
tard ise. | Bastardy; falsity -161 1. 
Bastardism (berstaadiz’m). ? Obs. 1589. 
f. Bastard sb. +-ISM.I * Bastardy x. 
Bastardize (txrstaicfaiz), v. 1587. [f. Bas- 
tard + -ize. J 1. trans. To declare or stigma- 
tize as bastard 1611. ta. To beget bastard issue 
( Lear 1. ii. 144). 3. To deteriorate 1587, Also 

intr, Hence Ba stardlza*tlon. 
t Bastardly, a . 155a. [f.BASTARD*$.+-LYL] 
1. Of bastard sort; unauthorized; counterfeit; 
debased -1785. a. -■ Bastard a . 5. -1610. 
Bastardy (bcrst&jdi). i486, [a. OF. bas- 
tar die, {.bastard; see-Y.] 1, The condition of 
a bastard; illegitimate birth. Also fig. 9. lie- 
getting of bastards, fornication; also fig, 1577. 
Baste (b^ist), sb. Also bast. 1850. Card- 
playing. Var. of Beast* 

Baste (b*>st), vfi ME. [a. OF. bastir (mod. 
bdtir ); f. Korn, bastire to put together (Diez).] 
trans. To sew together loosely; hence ta. To 
quilt ; b. To tack together temporarily with 
long loose stitches. Also transf. or fig. 
fig. To b. up a story hastily or clumsily Scott. 
Baste (b/ist), v.% 1509. [?] L To moisten 
(a roasting joint, etc.) with melted fat, gravy, 
etc. Also transf or fig, ta. To perfuse as 
with a liniment -1735. 3. To mark (sheep) 

with tar {north.). 

$ (Fr. ch/1). d (ever), 
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Baste (b?i»t), v . 3 1533. [Perh. a fig. use of 
prec. | trans. To beat soundly, cudgel. Alaoyfg. 
Baste (bitet), vf 1850. [f. Baste j£.] 

Card-playing. Var. of Beast v. 
Bastel-houae (bae-stelhaus). 1544. [f. hos- 
tel, var. of Bastile.J A fortified house. 
Basten (bresten), a. [OE. hasten; see 
Bast j£.*) Made of bast. 

|| Bastide (ba'stid, bastfd). 1593. [a. OF., 
ad. Pr. bastida sb., f. bastir to build.] z. Obs. 
exc. Hist. A fortlet. || 9. A country-house in 
southern France. 

Bastille, -ile (bastPl, ba-stil), sb. ME. [a. 
F. : — late L. bastilia pi., f. bastire. Refash, 
after Kr. ] x. A tower or bastion of a castle; a 
small fortress. 9. spec. In siege operations 1 
a. A wooden tower on wheels, b. One of a se- 
ries of huts, defended by entrenchments, for the 
accommodation of the besieging troops. ME 

3. Name of the prison-fortress built in Paris in 
the 14th and destroyed in the x8th century X561. 

4. Hence : A prison 1790. 

3. That rock -fortress . . which they name B., or Build- 
ing, as if there were no other building Carlyle. 

Bastille, -ile ibastPl, bastil), v. 1480. [f. 
OF. bastiller . f. bastille; see prec. | ti. To 
fortify (a castle) -1500. 9. jf. prec. sb.] To 

confine in a bastille 1749. 

Basti * 11100 . Hist. 1549. [a. OF. bastillon, 
dim. of bastille . J A small fortress or castle; a 
fortified tower. 

tBa*stiment. 1598. [partly ad. Sp. basti- 
miento , partly a. F., both f. Korn, bastire , to 
put together, build. ] x . M ilitary supplies -1629. 
9. A building, a wall 1679. 

Bastinade, -onade (ba-*stin/id, -< 7 n/vd) » sb. 
{arch.) 1660. ( Eng. ad. Bastinado, after Fr.] 
Rastinado sb. 1-3. 

Bastina-de, -ona de, v. arch. 1601. [f. 

prec. sb. ] 'I o Bastinado 
Bastinado (bacstinei’do), sb. 1577. [a. Sp. 

bastonada , f. baston Stic k. ] 1. A blow with a 

stick or cudgel ; esp. one upon the soles of the 
feet 9. A cudgelling {arch.) 1594. 3. spec. 

An F.astcrn method of punishment, by beating 
with a stick the soles of the culprit’s leet syab. 
4. A stick, staff, truncheon, etc. 1598. 

Basti na* do, v. Also-onado. 1614. [f. prec. 
sb.] 1. To beat with a stick (arch.). 9. spec. 
To beat or cane on the soles of the feet 1688. 

Bastion (bor'stten). 1598. [a. F., ad. It. 

bastione , f. bastire of uncertain origin.] A pro- 
jecting part of a fortification, consisting of an 
earthwork in the form of an irregular pentagon, 
having its base in the main line, or at an angle, 
of the fortification : its ‘ flanks ‘ are the two side* 
which spring from the base, and are shorter 
than the * faces 1 which meet in the frontal angle. 
Also transf. and fig. Hence B&'ationed ppl. a. 
furnished with or defended by a b. or bastion*. 
Ba stione t, a small b. 

Bastite, 1837. If. Basie in the Harz Moun- 
tains -t--n e.] Min. Abronze-orgreenish-colour- 
ed impure foliated serpentine ; Schiller- spar. 

Basto (berstfl). 1675. [a. Sp.] The ace •( 
clubs in quadrille or ombre, 
t Baston. ME. [a. OF., mod. bdton , f. late 
L. *baslonem. See Batoon and Baton,] x. 
A staff or stick used as a weapon or a* a symbol 
of office -1756. 9. A stanza or verse. (Transl. 

of staff, stave.) ME. only. 3. Her. «* Baton 3. 
-1 66a 4. Old Law. One of the Warden of the 

Fleet’s men, who attended the king’s courts with 
a red staff, to take into custody such as were 
committed by the court. (CL tip-staff, etc.) 
-1671. 5. Arehit . A torus. (So F. bdton.) 

-1847. 

Bastonite. [f. Bastoigne in Luxembourg + 
-n b. | Min . A variety of Lepidomelane. 
BasyUe (br»*sil, fcrsil). 1863. [f. Gr. &&01 1 
4 v\r}.\ Chem , A body that unites with oxygen 
to form a base. Htnce Ba*syloas a , 

Bat (beet), sb} 1575. [Replaces M E. bakke, 
app. from Scand. ; cf. Da. aften-bakka * even- 
ing-bat ’, etc. I A member of the Mammalian 
order of Cheiroptera , and esp. of the family 
Vespcrtilionidw; consisting of mouse like Quad- 
rupeds (whence the names Rere-mouse, Flitter- 
mouse) having the fingers extended to support 
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a thin membranous wing which stretches from 
the side of the neck by the toes of both pairs of 
feet to the tail ; they were formerly classed as 
birds. They are all nocturnal. 

The curious formation of a b., a mouse with wings 
Boswklu 

Comb . : b.-shell, a species of ; volute ; b.-tlck, an 
Insect parasitical on bats. Also in many adjs., as b.- 
blind, -eyed, -minded, etc. 

Bat (baet), sb. 2 ME. [? a. OF. batte, referred 
to battrt\ or=OE. *bat, perh. f. Celt. ; or echoic 
(cf. pat). Possibly two or three distinct wds.j 
i. A stick, a club, a staff for support or defence 
{arch.), t a. ? A balk of timber -1686. 3. The 
wooden implement with rounded handle and 
flattened blade used in cricket. (The most 
common mod. sense.) 1706. b. Short for batter , 
batsman 1859. 4. Harlequin's sword of lath. 

i From F.J 1859. tfi. A lump, piece ME. only. 

L tip. A piece of a brick having one end entire 
*5*9- 7- Shale interstratified between seam^of 
coal, etc. Cf. Bass sb.* 1686. 8. A felted mass 
of fur, etc., in hat-making ; often spelt Batt 
1836. 0* A sheet of cotton wadding for quilts; 

batting. 10. A blow. Cf. BAT v. ME. 

s. Make you ready your stifle bats and clubs Cor. 
l i. 165. 

UBat, b&t (b3, bat, baet), sb . 2 ME. [a. F. 
bdt pack-saddle, OF. bast : — late L. bastum, 

I conn. w. Gr. Paar&fav. ] i. A pack-saddle. 
Only in comb., as tb. -needle, a packing-needle; 
b&t-horae (F. cheval de bdt), a sumpter-beast ; 
b&t-mule. 2. In bat-money : An allowance for 
carrying baggage in the held. Occas. confused 
w. Batta. 1793. 

Bat (baet), vA ME. [f- B at sb 2 ] I. To 
strike with or as with a bat ; to cudgel, beat, 
a. To hit a ball with a bat. Also absol. 1773. 

Bat, v. 2 1615. [var. of Bate t/. 1 and 2 .] X. ' 
intr. To bate or flutter as a hawk. a. trans 
{dial, and in U.S.) To b . the eyes : to wink 1847. 
tfia'table, a. 1453. [Short f. Debatable; 
cf. Bate sb. x ] Debatable -1610. 
flBatardeau(baUrd^ ). 1767. [Fr. : formerly 
bastardeau , dim. of bastard ' a dike* (Littr£). J 
a. A coffer-dam. b. A wall built across the 
moat or ditch surrounding a fortification. 

Batata (bAtartk, bit/i-tS). 1577. [a. Sp. a. 
Haitian. J A plant (Batatas edulis, N. O. Con - 
volvulacese), called also Spanish or Sweet Potato. 

Batavian (b*t/i*viAn). 1598. [f. L. Batavia, 
t. Batavi, a people who dwelt on Betawe, an 
Island between the Rhine and the Waal. See 
-AN. ] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the ancient 
Batavi. b. Pertaining to Holland or the Dutch. 
1796. B. sb. pi. a. The ancient Batavi. b. The 
Dutch or Netherlanders (rare). 1598. 


Batch (baetj). [ME. bache, bate he, repr. OE. 
+bsccce, f. bacan to Bake; cf. wake, watch, etc.] 
ti. The process of baking -155*. n. concr . A 
baking; the quantity produced at one baking 
1461; t ellift. the bread itself 1648. Also fig. 
ts- fig. ana transf. Sort, lot - 1705. 4. a. The 

quantity of dough for one baking, b. The 
quantity of corn sent at one time to the mill. 
z 549' 5- transf. A quantity produced at one 

operation, e.g. a brewing (arch.) 1713. 6. a. 

An instalment 1831. b. A set 1598. 

a Thou crusty b. of Nature, what's the newes Tr. 
4 Cr. v. L 5. 3. One. .o' >our owne b. B. Jons. 5. 

A b. of beer 1713, of soup 1878. 6. A b. of prize- 

money 1833, of visitors 1793. 


Bate (b^t), r.l ME. [a. OF. batre (mod. 
battrt) >— late L. batten for cl. L. batuerc. ] fi. 
To contend with blows or arguments *-1440. 
A. Falconry . To beat the wings impatiently and 
flutter away from the fist or perch. (F. sc 
baltre.) ME, Also \fig. b. To flutter down- 
wards 1590. 

a fig. Come, civil night.. Hood my vnman'd blood, 
bayting In my Cheekes Rom. 4 JuL m, ii. 14. Hence 
Baxter, a hawk that bates. 

Bate (1*10, vfi ME. [aphet f. Abate v.*] 
ti. To beat down or away -1601. a. To lower, 
let down; fig. to cast down, humble ME. Also 
iintr . 3, To beat back or blunt the edge of 

(lit. and fig. ) z 535. t4- To reduce -1691 ; t intr. 
to decrease -159a 5. To lessen in force or in- 
tensity. Now chiefly in To b. one's breath. M E. 
0. To strike off or take away (a part of) 1440; 
ellift . to deprive (a person) of 1823. t7- To 

omit, except -1704. 


s. B. the earth from about the roots of olives Hol- 
land. a. Bating nor heart nor hope S. Rogkks. 
(Cf. 6.) 3. Which shall b. his sythes keene edge 

L.L. L. 1. L 6. 4. These greefes and losses have so 

bated mee Merck. V. ns. iiL 3a. 6. 1 will not b. a 

penny 160a. To bate an ace : see Ack 3. Phr. t To 
bate of-, to make a lessening of. fBa’teleaa a. 

Bate (b/U), v. 2 1875. [?] Tanning. To 
steep in bate; see Bate sb.* 
fBate, sb.f ME. [f. Bate vA ; or short f. 
Debate Contention, discord -1690. 

At {the) b.i at strife. Hence tBa*teful a. full of 
strife. 

Bate (b£it), sb. 2 dial. 1450. [f. Bate v 2 ] 
+1. Depression 1686. a. Deduction, abatement 

‘^ato (b*t), st.» fu dial. 1664. [?] The 
grain of wood or stone. 

Bate (b/it), sbfi 1804. [Cf. G. beisse, f. 
beissen to Bait i/. 1 ] Tanning. An alkaline lye, 
used to make the hides supple ; a vat contain- 
ing it; the process of steeping in it. 

II Bateau (bat*). PI. bateaux (bat£z). [Fr. 
9 — OF. bate*'; cf. med.L. batellus , prob. f. Teut. 
bdtr, OE. bdt , Boat.] A light nver-boat; e<p. 
the long tapering boats with flat bottoms used 
by the French Canadians, erron. Batteau. 

Batell (bae’tl), var. of Battel. 
fBatement. 1677. Aphetic of Abatement. 
Bat-fowl (b8e*t|fuu 1), v. 1440. [app. f. Bat 
sb. 2 4- Fowl v.] 1. To catch birds at night by 

dazing them with a light, and knocking them 
down or netting them. ta. slang, lo swindle, 
to victimize the simple -1608. Hence Ba*t- 
fow ler, Ba*t-fow ling vbl. sb. (in both senses). 
fBa'tful, a. 1549. [f. bat - (see Batten v.) ; 
freq. in Drayton. 1 ^Battable -1612. 

Bath (ba», sfo PI. baths (bate). [OE. 
bxtl: — OTeut. *bapom, neut., f. OTeut. +bajo- 
to foment (cf. mod.G. bdhen) cogn . w. L .fovere.] 
1. The action of immersing the body, or a pait 
of it, in, or surrounding it with, water, vapour, 
hot air, mud, or the like. Also transf. a. 
A quantity of water or other liquid for bathing 
OIL S’ fig. and transf. Any enveloping medium 
producing effects analogous to those of bathing 
ME. 4. A receptacle, apartment, or building 
containing a series of apartments, for bathing ; 
(the latter usu. pi.) 1591. 6* A place for under- 

going medical treatment by bathing, etc. Usu. 
in pi. Cf. Bath 1 1. 156a. 6. them. A con- 

trivance for producing a steady heat at high 
temperature, or at a temperature not exceeding 
that of boiling point, as a sand-b., a water-b. 
1599. 7. Photography. A solution in which 

photographic plates or prints are immersed; 
the vessel holding the solution x86i. 8. Metal - 

lurgy. A mass of molten material in a furnace 
1881. 9. Order of the Baths a high order of 

British knighthood. (So called from the bath 
which preceded installation.) 1603. 

z. transf. H is head all over in a b. of xweat Manpe- 
villk. 3. A h. of bli&se Chaucer, of sunshine 1B7X. 
Sleep® .sore Labors H. Alacb . 11. ii. 38, 4. The Lam- 
beth Baths (mod.). 5. Matlock Batn (mod.). 

Bath (bo)>),x£. 2 OE. [Same word as prec., 
one. a dat pi. baOum, whence as an indecl. sb. 
Babum, Baton (latinized Bathonia), reduced 
through BaPen, Bathe , to Bath in 17th c. ] A 
city in the west of England, so called from its 
hot springs. Also attrib. 

Comb. etc. 1 B.-brick, a preparation of calcareous 
earth moulded in form ofa brick, made at Bridgwater ; 
used for cleaning polished metal. B. bun, a farj»e 
fruit bun with sugared ton. B.-chair, a large chair 
on wheels for invalids. (Both these are often written 
without a capital B.) B. -metal, an alloy, consisting 
of 3 or 4 os. of sine to one pound of copper. B. oolite, 
B. -stone, a building stone from the oolite formation 
near Bath. B.-post, a sort of letter-paper. 

Bath (b*)>), sb. 2 ME. [a. Heb.] A Hebrew 
liquid-measure, about six and a half gallons. 
Bath (ba)>), v. 1660. [f. Bath sby ; cf. to 
tub , etc.] To subject to a bath. Different from 
bathe in having a distinct reference to a vessel 
for bathing, and in being always literal. 

To London and saw the nath-ing..of the Knights 
of the Bath Evelyn. 

Bathe (b/iff), v. [Com. Teut. : OE. bafiian 
: — OTeut. bap-bn, (, bafo-(m ) Bath sb. 1 ] 1. 

t> ans. To immerse, as In a bath; to plunge or 
dip ME. a. To apply liqtdd so as to wet or 
moisten copiously; to lave, perfuse, suffuse OE. 


3. To envelop, or encompass, like the air, eta 
18x6. 4. intr ; To take a Lath; earlier also, to 

bask OE. Also in transf. and fig. uses 1576. 

x. The moder bntheth the chylde Trevisa. s. To 
b. the eye with vinegar and water 1877. The river 
bathed the foot of the walls Gibbon. Bathed in sweat 
1746, in tears Burkk. Phr. To bathe in blood : usu. 
fig. to express the great quantity shed. 3. The babe 
. . Lies bathed in joy Emerson. Hence Battle sb. an 
act of bathing (intr.) 1831. Ba'ther, one who takes 
a bath, esp. in sea or river. So Ba*thlng vbl. sb. ( 
also, the conditions of this (1880); attrib. in bathing 
dress , Machine (1b), etc. 

Bathetic ( I >A)>etik) , a. 1 834. [ irreg. f. bathos , 
erron. after pathetic. ] Characterized by bathos; 
absol. The b. - Bathos. 

Bathometer (b&^p-mftaj). 1875. [f. Gr. 
fidOot + fsdrpov.] A spring balance for ascer- 
taining the depth of water without measuring 
the sounding line. 

Bathos (&•)*«). 1727. [a. Gr. &h 0 ot. First 
made Eng. in sense a by Pope.] x. Depth ; 
bottom 1758. a. Rhet. Ludicrous descent from 
the elevated to the commonplace; anti-climax 
1727. 3. Hence gen. A come-down 18x4. 

Bathukolpian (bse]>iwk/vlpian), a. rare . 
1825. [f. Gr. 0tx$vs + ffdAirox. J Deep-bosomed, 
var. Bathuko*lpic. 

II Bathybius (b&ju-bifo). 1868. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. &aOvs + 0 ios . j Zool. Huxley's name fora 
gelatinous substance found at the bottom of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and at first supposed to be a 
formless mass of living protoplasm, but now 
regarded as an inorganic precipitate. 
Bathymetric, -al (b»])ime*trik, -fil), a. 
1862. [f. Gr. &a 0 vs + ptrpiKos, + -al ; cf. Ba- 
thometer. ] Of or pertaining to the measure- 
ment of depth, spec . to the vertical range of dis- 
tribution of plants and animals in the sea. 
Hence Bathyme -tricaily adv. 

Bathymetry (b*|>rmttri\ [f. as prec.+ 
-/iCT/Ma.] The art or science of measuring depths 
(in the sea). Webster. 

Bating (bA-tty), prefi. 1568. [pr. pple. of 
Bate v. a 7 used absol. ; cf. barring , etc. J Leav- 
ing out of account. 

Batiste (bAtPst). 1697. fa. F. batiste =» 
Baptiste , itsoriginal maker, ofCambrav ( Littr^).] 
The French word for cambric \ applied in com- 
merce to a fabric of the same texture, made of 
cotton as well as linen. Often attrib. 
fBa-tler, in mod. edd. of Shaks. Batlet. 
rare. ff. Battle v.*; or ? dim. f. BatxA*] A 
beetle lor battling clothes. A . F. L. II. iv. 49. 
|| Batman 1 (bxe-tman). 1599. [Turk.] An 
oriental weight varying according to the locality 
Batman* (bartmaeu, fbamaen). 1809. [f. 
Bat j^. 8 ] i. A man in charge of a bat-horse 
and its load. 9. An officer’s servant 
U Baton (bse*tan, || baton). 1548. [a. F. bdt on 
: — OF. baston, whence Baston. Cf. Batoon.J 
1. A staff or stick used as a weapon -1829; 
also gen. a stick x8ox. 9. A staff of office ; e.g. 
a Marshal's b. 1590. 3. Her. An ordinary, Tn 

breadth the fourth part of a Bend, broken off 
short at each end, so as to have the figure of a 
truncheon; used in Eng. coats of arms only in 
the form of the baton sinister , the badge of 
bastardy (pop. bar sinister) 1816. 4. Mas. The 

wand used in beating time. (Often pronounced 
as Fr.) 1867. 5. See Batten. 

4. Phr. Under '/ baton , conducted by — .. » 

Hence Ba*ton v. to strike with a b. ; formerly, to cud- 
gel. Ba'toned ppl. a. furnished with, or bearing, a b. 1 
in Her. marked with, or bearing, the b. of bastardy. 

Batoon (b&tu-n), sb. arch, 1569. [Now 
superseded by Baton. 1 «■ Baton x, 9, 3, 5. 
Hence Batoon v. (arch.) * BATON in 
|| Batrachia (bitr^’kik), sb. pi. 1847. [prop, 
batrachia , mod.L., a. Gr. fiarp&x* ia (*c. (fa), 
adj., neut. pi., f. fidroaxos.) Zool. a. One of 
Brongniart’s four orders of Reptiles, b. Now, 
restricted to an order of the class Amphibia, 
containing those animals only, as frogs and 
toads, which subsequently discard the gills and 
tail of their larval vtate. (The sing, is Batra- 
Chian.) Hence Batra*chian a. of or pertain- 
ing to the B., esp. frogs and toads; sb. an ani- 
mal of the order B. 

Batrachite (bce-trfikait). 1837. [ad. L„ a. 
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BATRACHO- 

Or. fiarpaxirrft (\i 0 os). ] a. A stune resembling 
a frog in colour, b. A fossil batrachlan. 
Batracho-, comb. f. Gr. 0 &Tpa\n% frog : 
Ba'trachoid a., frog-like. Ba trachomyo*- 
macby [ad. Gr. t f. fiarpaxos + /jlvs + -ataxia], 
the battle of the frogs and mice, a mock heroic 
poem, possibly of tj»e Homeric age. Batra- 
cho’phagous [Gr. -^xi-yorj a., frog-eating. Ba - 
trachopho'bla [Gr. -</>o^io], dread of or aver- 
sion to frogs, toads, etc. 

Batsman (bae*tsms£n). 1756. [f. bat s (Bat 
jA.*). I One who handles the bat at cricket. 
Batt, var. of Bat sbfi 8. 

II Batta 1 (bae tft). 1680. [a. Indo-Pg. bata, 
prob. ad. Canarese bhatta rice. J Anglo-lnd. 
orig. Subsistence money. Hence, extra pay 
during a campaign, and spec. An extra allow- 
ance, whkh became a constant addition to the 
pay of officers serving in India. 

|| Batta * (bae'tft). 1680. [a. Urdu. - ] Anglo- 
l nd . In Indian Banking, agio; discount on coins 
not current, or of short weight. 
fBa*ttable, aA 1570. ff.bat- (see Batten v.) 
+ -able. ] Fattening; fertile in pasture -1641. 
tBattable, a. 2 1601. [a. OF., f. battre .] 

That may be beaten out, malleable. 
tBattailant. 1591. [a. F .balaillanlA) 'L.adj. 
CombaiantSi'KNS. a. jA.Acombatant S helton. 

Battailous (bse’telas), a, arch. ME. [a. 
OK. hitatllos (-eus), f. bat a Hit. J Fond of fight- 
ing. ready for battle. 

Battalia (b&ta*lyl). arch . 1594. [a. It. 

bat tag/ to. Doublet ef Battle.] i . Mil. Order 
of battle. (Usu. with in, into.) 1613. ta. * 
Hat i le sh. 6, 7. (CL Battalion x.) -1750. 
Also^. (cf. ' host '). 

1. Kiiednch draws out in b. Carlyle. 

Batta -lia pie. 1664. [ad. F .b/al Hies ,med.L. 
btati lit, 'small blessed articles', as samplers 
worked by nuns, etc., dim. of L. Status . Bat- 
talia is due to pop. etym. 1 ‘Tit-bits, as cocks’ 
combs, sweetbreads, etc. in a pie *• 

Battalion (b&tsrlian). 1589. [a. F. battail- 
lon, ad. It. battaglwne, augm. or dim. of bat- 
ta glia. (Cf. Battalia.) | 1 .gen. A large body 
of men in battle array ; one of the large divisions 
of an army. tb. - BATTLE 7. -1656. O. spec. 
A body of infantry (or engineers) composed of 
several companies, and forming part of a regi- 
ment. (The number of battalions in a regiment 
varies greatly.) 1708. 

1. Providence is on the side of the strongest batta- 
lions Provb. Hence Batta’lion v. {rare) to form 
into a b. 

Batter, bateU (bae t’l), sb. 1594. [First 
recorded in L. pi. form batelli (15th cent.) ; of 
unkn. origin, but peril, f. BATrLE v . % J Now 
only in pi. battela, batella, except attrib. In 
the University of Oxford (and formerly else- 
where), a provision of food taken by a member 
of a college ; hence, the accounts of the costs 
of such provisions, and other college charges, 
for an individual; also, such college accounts 
in general. 

Ba*ttel, v. 1570. [see prec., and cf. Battle 
t/. 3 l 1. In Univ. of Oxford ; To have a kitchen 
and buttery account in college, fa. (?) To put 
into a common stock -1606. 

Batteler. Ohs. ex c. Hist. 1604. [f. Battle 
v. ] One who battels in college ; formerly, an 
order of students in Oxford below Commoners. 
Batten (bsct'nj, sbA 1658. [var. of Baton 
sb. in techn. use. ] 1. Carp, and Build. A piece 

of squared timber, not more than 7 inches 
broad and a 1 /* inches thick, used for flooring, 
etc. ; a scantling, a. spec. A bar or strip nailed 
or glued across parallel boards, to hold them 
together, or prevent warping; a ledge, a clamp 
1663. 3. Naut. A narrow strip nailed to the 

masts and spars to prevent them from chafing; 
one used to fasten down the edges of the tar- 
paulin fixed over the hatchways; also, a wooden 
bar from which hammocks are slung 1769. 

Comb, b.-door, a door formed of narrow boards, 
held together by battens. Hence Ba'ttenlng sb. the 
application of, or a structure formed with, battens. 

Batten 

battant . ] 
closes the weft. 


m (man). 
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Batten (bse*t'n), r.l 1591. [app. a. ON. 
batna , f. bait improvement. Cf. Battle v. s ] 
1. intr. To improve in condition ; tsp. (of ani- 
mals) to thrive, grow fat by feeding, b. To glut 
oneself on ; to gloat in 1602. c .Jig. To thrive 
(esp. to the detriment of another) 1605. a. To 
grow fertile (as soil); to grow rank (as a plant) 
1855- t3. trans. To improve, faiten up. (The 

pa. pple. battened belonged orig. to the intr. 
sense; cf. well-read , etc.) -17^0. 

k. It makes her fat you sec bhee battens with it 
B. Jons. / ig . Battening vampyre-like on a People 
next door to starvation Carlyle. Hence Ba'ttener. 

Batten (bse-t’n), v . 2 1775. [f. Batten jA. 1 ] 
To furnish or strengthen with battens. 

To b. down (chiefly Naut.) i to fasten downv with 
battens. 

| Batter (bartsi), vA ME. [f. bat - * beat', as 
in OF. batre, Eng. Bat v. etc. ; cf. stutter , etc. j 
j. trans. (and absol.) To strike with repeated 
blows so as to bruise or shatter. 9. trans f. and 
fig. To subject (persons, etc.) to crushing or 
persistent attack 1578. 3. To beat out of shape, 

as (in Printing ) the surface of type 1697. 1 * 4 - 
( f. Battf.r jA. 1 ] To beat into a batter -162a. 
t5. Sc. To paste, to fix (as with paste) -1756. 

x. Or with a logge B. his skull Temp. in. it 98. The 
Ramme that batters downe the wall Tr. 4 Cr. l iii. 
906. 3. Boats., battered by exposure to ice and storm 

Kane. Hence Ba tterable a. Ba tterer. 
Batter (bartax), v . 2 ME. [?conn. w. F. a- 
battre.] Archil, intr. Of walls, etc.: To in- 
cline from the perpendicular. 

Batter (bee’tdj),jA.l 1546. [prob. f. Batter 
vA 1 1. A mixture of two or more ingredients 

beaten up with a liquid for culinary purposes. 
Also transf. a. Sc. Flour and water made into 
paste 1530. 3* A heavy bruising blow (rare) 

1823. 4. A cannonade of heavy ordnance 1859. 

5. Printing. A bruise on the face of printing 
type, etc. (Cf. Batter vA 3.) 1824. Also«//n‘£ 
Baxter, sb. * 1743. [f. Batter r. 2 ] The 
slope of a wall, terrace, or bank from the per- 
pendicular. 

Patter-rule, an instrument consisting of a plumb, 
line and a frame, us«d for setting a wall, etc. at the 
proper slope or b. 

Baxter, sbA 1824. [f. Bat v. 1 ] One who 
bats, esp. in Cricket. 

Battering (bae Urirj), vbl. sb. 154a. [£ Bat- 
ter vA | z. The action of the vb., esp. in Mil, 
a. Bruising or defacement thus caused 1558. 

Comb . : b.-charge, the full charge of powder for a 
cannon ; -engine - Ram : -train, a number of cannon 
intended for siege purposes. 

Battering-ram. 1611. [f. prec. -f Ram. Cf. 
L,. anes ram. I An ancient military engine 
employed for battering down walls, consist- 
ing of a beam of wood, with a mass of iron 
at one end, sometimes shaped like a ram's 
bend. 

Battery ^bae*tari). 1531. [a. F. batlcric , f. 
battre\ see-ERV.] 1. The action of battering or 
assailing with blows; also transf. or Jig.', spec, in 
Law, an unlawful attack upon another by beat- 
ing, etc., including technically the least touching 
of another's person or clothes in a menacing 
manner, tb. A bruise -1639. •• A number of 

guns placed in iuxtaposition for combined ac- 
tion; m Mil., tne smallest division of artillery 
for tactical purposes 1555. 3. The platform or 

fortified work, on or within which artillery is 
mounted (sometimes including the artillery 
there mounted) 1590. Also transf. or Jig. 4. 
Mining. The set of stamps that work in one 
mortar of a stamp-mill x88i. 5, (from a) A 

combination of simple instruments. 6. P.lectr. 
A number of Leyden jars so connected that they 
may be charged and discharged simultaneously 
1748. Also Jig. 7. Galvanism . A series of cells, 
each containing the essentials for producing 
voltaic electricity, connected together. Also 
used of a single voltaic cell. x8ox. 8. Optics . 
A combined series of lenses or prisms x86> 9. 
Apparatus forpreparing or serving meals. [ « F. 
batterie de cuisine; ? from next sense. 1 1819. xo. 
Metal, or articles of metal, wrought by hammer- 
ing 150a. 1 1. Mining, a. A bulkhead of tim- 

ber. b. The plank closing the bottom of a 
coal-chute. (Raymond.) xo. Mus. Tho per- 
cussion section of an orchestra. 


BATTLEDORE 

L 36. e. Horse batterie t, those In which the gunners 
are carried partly on the carriages, partly on norses I 
Field Batteries , those in which they are carried 
wholly on the carriages. Garrison batteries , bodies 
of artillerymen serving heavy guns in forts, etc. 

Phrases, etc. B -wagon 1 one carrying tools and 
materials for repair of the b. Cross-batteries 1 two 
batteries playing uix>n the same point from different 
directions. Enfilading b. : one which sweeps the 
whole line attacked. Floating b. 1 a heavily armed 
and armoured vessel for bom battling fortresses. In b. t 
(a gun) projecting in readiness for firing through an 
embrasure or over a parapet. Masked b. 1 onescreened 
from the enemy’s view. 

Batting (baetiij), vbl. sb. 1611. HIBatv. 1 , 
j£. s ] i. The action of using or striking with a 
bat s ta. in Laundry-work -1798. b. in Cricket 
1773. c. in cleaning raw cotton by hand 18x9. 
a. Cotton fibre prepared in sheets for quilts, etc. ; 
cl. Bat sbA 9. 1875. 

Battle (bse t'l), sb. [ME. batayli, -ail*, 
-a 1 lie, a. OF. : — Vulgar L. battalia, corrupt f. 
late L. battualia , adj., neut. pi., f. late L. bat- 
tuere (perh. Celt.). ) x. A hostile encounter 
between opposing forces ; a fight. 9 - A single 
combat, a duel ME. Also applied to animals. 
3. (Without article or pi.) : Fighting, war ME. 
t4- A war -1557. h- fig- Strife, struggle for 
victory ME. 8. An army, or one of its main 
divisions, in battle array ; ~ Battalion (arch.) 
ME. +7. The main lx>dy of an army or naval 
force; «BattaliA2, Battalion xb. (More 
fully * great ' or ‘ mam b.‘) -1596. +8. — Bat- 

talia z. -1596. 

1. Pitched o., one of which, the ground has been 
chosen beforehand by both sides. SoldteVs b., one 
which is decided by the courage and em rgy of the 
soldier, a. Trial bv b. j the legal decision of a dispute 
by single combat. B. royal, a fight (spec, a cock- 
fight) m which several combatants engage f a general 
engagement ; hence fig. a general squabble. The race 
is not to the swift, nor the h. ( = victory) to the strong 
r ccles. ix. xi. 5. Their mouthes are softer then 
butter, and yet haue they batell in their mynde Cover- 
dale Ps. lv. ax, 6. What may the Kings whole 
Ballade reach vnto x Hen. IV, iv. L 129. 7. A Van- 

guard a Battaileof 400. .ships, and aReare Raleigh. 

Phrases. To offer, refuse, accept b. ; to Join b. } also, 
to do b. 1 to give b., to attack. Line of b. t the position 
of troops drawn up in h. array; the line formed bv 
ships of war in an engagement. Hence line-oj-battle 
ship, one large enough to take part in a main attack | 
formerly, one of 74 guns and upwards. 

Comb. : b.-cry. -word, a war-cry, a slogan 1 -field, 
-ground, the field or ground on which a b. is fought | 
-piece, a painting of a b., a passage describing a b.f 
•wise adv. in manner or order of b. 

Battle, battel (1 »ee-t*l), a. Obs. exc. dial. 
*5 X 3- re P r * ON. bale i see Batten 

vA ] x. Of grass, etc. x Improving to sheep and 
cattle ; fattening. 9. Hence, of land : Rich, 
productive (prop, in pasture) 1540. 

Battle (bart’l), vA ME. [a. F. batailler .] 
1. intr. To fight. (Now usu. fight.) b. fig. To 
maintain a (defensive) struggle, e. g. with or 
against bigotry, etc. 1509. t 9 . trans. and red. 

To embattle ME. only. 3. To assail in battle. 
Also Jig. M E. 

x. Whiles Lyons Warre, and battaile for their Dennes 
Shaksl His virtues battling with his place Swift. 
They b. it beyond the w.dl Byron. Hence Ba*ttled 
ppl. aA ranged in battle-array; poet, fought. 

fBa*ttle, vfi ME. fa. OF. baiaillier, -eillier 
to furnish with batailles * battlements ’ ; see also 
1 Battlement.] To fortify or furnish with 
battlements, (usu. in pass.) -161 8. Hence 
Ba’ttled a.* embattled; tcrenelated. Bat- 
tling vbL sb. embatiling; eoncr. battlements, 
t Battle, battel (bort'l), vfi 1548. pderiv. 
of Battle a. ] traits. ti. trans. To feed, or 
nourish -1669. t 9 . To fertilize -1662. ts. 

intr . To grow fat, te thrive -1721. t4«To be- 
come fertile -1578. Hence tBa*ttled ppl. a. 1 
fattened; manured. 

t Battle, vfi 1570. [? freq. of Bat vA, or var. 
of Beetle.] To beat (clothes) with a wooden 
beetle during washing, or when dried. 
Battle-ax, -axe (bart’l, « ks). ME. 1. A 
kind of ax used as a wenpon of war in the Middle 
Ages. 9. A halberd or bill 1709. 
Battledore (bsrt'klfisj) , s b. ME. [Perh. ad. 
Pr. batedor 'beater'; cf. Sp. batidor, f. kafir. 
But the historical connexion is not shown. ] x. A 
beetle used in washing, also for mangling linen 
clothes ; hence applied to other similarly shaped 
instruments. a. An instrument like a small 


(bac*t'n), sb 2 1831. [corrupt f. F, 
A movable bar in a silk-loom which 


x. lie haue an action of B. against him Twel. H. iv. 
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BATTLEMENT 

facket used in playing with a shuttlecock 1598. 
to. The game of A and shuttlecock 17x9. 8* A 

horn-book; so called from its usual shape. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1693. 

Phrase* Battledore barleys a cultivated barley 
{Hordeum seocrtlon) with short broad ear*. Hence 
[f. sense a] Ba*ttledore v. to toss or fly to and fra 

Battlement (bsrt’lm&tt), sb. [ME. batcill-, 

batayle batelment, a. OF. *batrillement, f. ba- 
iailler.) a. An indented parapet at the top of 
a wall, orig. used for purposes of defence* sub- 
seq. for architectural decoration. The raised 
parts are cops or merlons , the indentations em- 
brasures or crenelles, b. loosely for ' embattled 
r°°f. IS9S- c. fig* The towering summits of 
the mountains, the roof of the heavens 1667. 

Thrown by angry Jove Sheero're theChrystal Battle- 
ments Milt. P. L. i. 742. Hence Ba*ttlement v. to 
furnish or decorate with battlements. B&'ttlemented 
ppl. a. having battlements. 

Battler l (bail ai). [ME. batelur , a. OF. 
balailleor, -eur, f. bataillier\ in mod. Eng. L 
Battle v.\ One who fights; a fighter, 
t Battler 2. rare. 1650. [f. Battle vfi] I. 
One who beats with a bat or battledore -1720. 
a. A small bat for playing at ball, a* “ Batler. 

Battleship (bae-t’ljip). 1884. Short for line- 
of-battlc ship (1705) j see Battle sb. phr. 

Battology (b&tf*lddgi). 1603. [ad. Gr. 
BarroKoyia, fc Bdrrot- (see Herod, iv. 155) + 
-Aorfo.] A needless repetition in speaking or 
writing. Hence Battolo-gical a. Battologiat. 
BattoToglze v. trans . and intr. 

(t Battue (bat£*)« 1816. [F. t pa. pple. fcm. 
of battre used subst. ] z. The driving of game 
from cover (by beating the bushes, etc.). a. 
trans/. a. A thorough beat up or search, b. 
Wholesale slaughter, esp. of unresisting crowds. 
flBatture (j|bat«T t batiua'j'). 1856. [a. F.] 
A river- or sea-bed elevated to the surface. 

|| Battuta (batttftfl). 1819. [It.] A/us. The 
beating of time. 

Batty (bavti), a. 1590. [f. Bat jAI + -yL] 
1. Belonging to a bat. a. slang. Crazy 192a. 
Batz (baets). 1625. [Ger. ; prob. taken as 
a pi., whence bat i7-i8th c.] A small coin 
worth four kreuzers, formerly current in Swit- 
zerland and South Germany. 

Baubee, -ie, vars. of Bawbee. 

Bauble (b§*bl). ME. [From (1) OF. babel , 
also baubel ' child's toy of uncertain etym. 
(2) ME. babyll , babulle. bable, conn. w. * babtyn 
to oscillate, librillare '.] ti. A stick with a 
mass of lead fixed or hung at one end, used for 
weighing, etc. -1570. ta. A child's toy -1814. 
8. A showy trinket, or gewgaw ME. 4. The 
baton of the Court Fool or jester ME, 5. transf. 
or Jig. A foolish matter, or fnerson 1579 ; a 
paltry thing 1634. 

3. Paltrie cap.. a h. Tam. Shr . iv. ill. 8a. 4. Such 

Is a foie and well worthy a baby 1 1 1500. That fooles 
bable, the Mace 167I Hence 'Bau*bllng a. paltry. 

Bauch, baugh (ba\, bax w , baf). a. Sc. 
x«;6o. [perh. ON. bagr poor.) Weak, poor, 
pithless; sorry, shaky. If The north. Eng. dial, 
fs biiff, as in oaj/weth , * hard-up week ’. 
Bauchle, bachle (ba\x w, l). Sc. 1787. [?] 
1. An old shoe worn down at the heel. a. A 
shambler, a ne’er-do-well. 

Baud(e, obs. I Bawd. So fBaudery, 
bawdry. 

Baudekin, baudkin (b$*d/kin, b 5 *dkin). 
Obs. exc. Hist . M E. [a. OF. : — med. L. baldaki - 
nus, f. Baldacco, It. f Bagdad.] * Baldachin x. 
tBau-dery. [a. F. bauderie, f. baud.] Gaiety, 
mirth. CHAUCER. 

Baudroos (bS’dranz]. Sc. 1450. [perh. 
Celt.; cf. Ir . beadrac frolicsome, etc.] Sc. name 
for the cat. 

+Bau*frey. rare. 1639. [perh. - Belfry.] 
A lieam. 

|| Bauge (bdj). 1847. [mod. Fr.] A drugget 
made at Bauge In Burgundy. 

Bank, obs. f. Balk. 

Bauld, dial, i Bold. 

Baulk* var. of Balk, esp. in Billiards. 
BauaoQ (bfitan). arch. [ME. bausen, a. F., 
see next But in Ft. sever applied to the bad- 
ger.] i. j* A badger; see Badger sb* b. 
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A fat or pertinacious person 1607. a. adj. ** 
Bauson d 1587 . 

Bau-sond, a. Obs. or dial. ME. [a. OF. 
bausant , also bauchant , and bauzan, etc., pie- 
bald ; of doubtful etym. Cf. F. bait an. ) Of 
animals 1 Having white spots on a black or bay 
ground; esp. (now) having a white patch on the 
forehead, or a white striDe down the face. 
Bauxite. 1872. [F.f 1821).] Var Beauxite. 
||Bavardage (bavardag). 1835. [Y.,f.ba- 

l arder , f. bavard ', f. have saliva. J Idle talk. ! 
+Ba*varoy. 1714. [prob. ad. F. bavarots.] 
A surtout -1788. 

Bavian, obs. f. Bab ion. 

Bavin (barvin), jA 1528. [?] I. A bundle 
of brushwood, etc., bound with only one withe; 
in Mil . a fascine. a. Impure limestone. (?a 
different wd.) 1839. 

s. attrib. b. wits, wits having a quick and short- 
lived blaze 1 Hen. IY % ilk u. 6i« Hence fBa'vin v. 
to bind up into bavins. 

Bawbee (bgbi'*). Sc. 154a. [prob. from the 
name of a mint-master, the laira of Sillebawby, 
cf. Atchison, and perh. Bodle.] A Scotch 
coin of base silver, orig. three, later six, pennies 
of Scotch money, or a half-penny English; 
hence, a half-penny, a copper. 

Bawble, obs. f. Bauble. 

Bawoock (b6 kpk). 1599 [a. F. beau coq, 
for brwcock. ] Fine fellow, good fellow. 

Good B. bate tby rage Hen. P, iil ii. 25. 

Bawd (b§d), sbA ME. [Of uncertain origin. 
OK. baud 'bold, gay* differs in sense trom bawd 
and is not found as a sb. Perh. an abbrev. of 
Bawdstkot.] A procurer or procuress; since 
c X700 only fern., and applied to a woman keep- 
ing a place of prostitution. Also Jig. Hence 
Bawdily ad'». Bawdiness, tdirtiness ; lewd- 
ness. Bawdship. (Cf. lordship.) 
tBawd, sb* dial. 159a. [? same wd. as badde , 
Bad sb . ; cf. puss . ] A hare. 
tBawd* v . 1 1539. [f. Bawdy a. 1 ] To dirty. 

Bawd, v. 2 arch. or Obs. 1651. [f. Bawuj^.I] 
To pander; also fig. 

Bawdry fb^-dri). arch. ME. [f. BawdjJ .1 
+ -RV J i. The practice of a bawd. ta. gen. 
Unchastity -1651. 8- Lewdness in speech or 

writing; obscene talk, etc. 1589. 
fBawdstrot. ME. [OF. baudetrpt, suggest- 
ing earlier OF. baldestrot, baudestrot, f. bald, 
baud 'bold, gay* (see Baude) + ?Teut. strut t 
Strut. J A Bawd, male or female -1483. 
fBawdy, afi ME. [Etym. unkn. Cf. F. 
boue. ] Soiled, dirty -1621. Hence tBawly 
v. to make dirty. 

Bawdy (b£-di), «.* 1513. f f. Bawd sb. + 
-Y. ) z. Of, pertaining to, or befitting a bawd. 
(Usu. of language. ) a. quasi-rA, esp. in To 
talk b . ; Lewd language, obscenity. Comb, b.- 
house, a brothel 

Bawhorse, obs. f. bAt-horse\ see Bat jA& 
Bawke. dial. 1880. [? var. of Back sb*] 
Mining. A bucket for raising coal. 

Bawl (b$l), v. 1556. TProb. ad. med.L. 
baulare to bark as a dog. But cf. IceL baula, 
Sw. bbla to low like a cow.] ti. intr. To bark 
or howl as a dog -1753. a. gen. To shout pro- 
tractedly at the top of one's voice; to bellow. 
Often with out. 157a 3. trans. To utter with 

bawling X597. 

1. At my blunte bebauour barks ye or ball ye J. 
H eywood. 3. To h. oul M y Beloved t and the Words 
Grace t Regeneration! Sanctification! Tatter H 0.66 
P 1. Hence Bawl sb. a loud prolonged rough cry. 
Baw’ler.one who bAwls,;*/. a preacher. Bawling 
t > 61 . sb. 1 sfec. in Huntings the giving tongue too loudly. 

Bawn (b§n). 1537. [ad. Ir. bdbhun , of nnkn. 
deriv. | A fortified enclosure; the fortified court 
or outwork of a castle. 

x. Our Englisbe men assauted the . . baon of the 
castell 1337. 

fBawrel, bawret 1706. [7] The female 
and male of a kind of hawk. (Diets.) 

Bawsint, bawson, etc. , var. Bauson, -on d. 
Ba-xter. Obs. exc. dial. [OK. b/rcestre, fem. 
of bsecere , f. baian to Bake. A true fem.; but 
in later use only masc. J A baker : fem. ME. ; 
masc. or fem. OE. 

Bay (bA), sbA ME. [a. OF. bale :-L. baea 
berry.] Ti. A berry, esp. that of the laurel or 
bay-tree -1866. a. Short for Bay- tree or Bay 
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Laurel ( Laurus nob i Us ), called also Sweet Bay, 
also applied to other laurels 1530. b. (Cf. Bay 
sb . 2 3.) 8* Usu. in pi. Leaves or sprigs of this 

tree, esp. as a wreath for a conqueror or poet; 
hence Jig. the fame attained by these 1564. 

a. I have seen the wicked in great power, spread- 
ing himself like a green bay tree Fs. xxxvii. 35. 3, 

A poet's garland made of bays Gkkf.nk, Comb, b.- 
rum, an aromatic liquid, ohtained by distilling rum 
in which bay-leaves have been steeped. 

Bay (b&), sb . 2 ME. [a. F. bale t— late L. 
baia.] 1. An indentation of the sea into the 
land with a wide opening. 2. A recess in a 
range of hills, etc. 1853. 8. in U.S.: a. An 

arm of a prairie extending into, and partly sur- 
rounded by, woods, b. A piece of marshy ground 
covered with Bay-trees 1848. 

1. My affection hath an vnknowne bottome, like the 
B. of Portugall A. Y. L. iv. L an. 

Comb.\ b.-duck, (east Eng.) name of the Sheldrake: 
-floe, -ice, new-formed ice, such as first appears in 
sheltered water ; Bay-state, pop. name (in U.S.) foe 
the Slate of Massachusetts. 

Bay (b£i), sb.& ME. [a. F. bate. OF. bale 
( L. type badata), f. bayer to gape, j x. An opening 
in a wall ; esp. the space between two columns, 
a. ‘ The division of a barn or other building, 
generally from fifteen to twenty feet in breadth * 
(Gwilt). Of a house : The space lving under one 
gable, or l»etween two party-walls. 1557. 3. 

Applications of * recess ’ : e. g. horse-bay , the 
stall for a horse ; sick-bay , part of the forepart 
of a ship's main-deck, used as a hospital 1582. 
4« * Applications of ' intervening space', as bay 
in plastering, of joists, of roofing 1823. 5. An 

internal recess formed by causing a wall to pro- 
ject outwardly, for thereception of a window, etc. 
Bay (b^i), ME. [In to hold at b. t a. OF. 
bay. It. bada suspense (f. late L. badare)', in to 
stand at b. t aphet. L Ahay. a. OF. abai bark- 
ing. See Bay t/. 1 ] 1. The deep prolonged 

barking of a dog when hunting 1530. 9. esp . 

The chorus raised by hounds in conflict with the 
quarry; hence , the final conflict with the quarry 
ME. 8- Used of the position of a hunted ani- 
mal, when obliged to tuni and defend itself : 
To stand , be at, turn to, A ME.; also fig. 4. 
Of the action of the hunted animal : To hold or 
keep at (a) b. (the hounds) 

*. Dogs, .all bristle and bw C. Brontk. x. To fight 
to the last and die at b. Froudb. 4. By Riding, .keep 
Death as it were at a ti. 1711- 

Bay (b?»), sbfi 1440. [?] fL Obstacle, a. 
An embankment or dam 1581. 

Bay (b/i), sb . 6 1863. [short for bay -antler , 
earlier be- or bes-antlter. f. OF. bes second + 
Antler. J The second branch of a stag's horn. 
Bay (br» ), sb .1 Obs. exc. Hist. 1581, [a. F. 
bate the colour Bay; see Baize.] Baize. Usu. 
in pi., whence Baize, q. v. 

Bay (K?1). a. (and sb.) ME. [a. F. bah- L. 
badius. | x. A reddish brown colour; used esp. 
of horses. 9. as sb . , el lip t. for ‘ bay horse * 1535. 
Bay (b/i), vA ME. [a. OF. bayer , with 
deriv. abayer (see Littri 3. v. aboyer ); but in- 
fluenced by Bay jA 4 J x. To bark, prop, of a 
hound or mastiff. 9 .fig. (sec quots.) ME. 8* 
To assail with barking ME. Also fig. 4. To 
utter by baying 1591. 5. To pursue, or drive 

to bay, with barking X590. 6. To bring to tuy, 
hold at bay 1575. 

a. What moves Ajax thus to h, at him Tr. 4 Cr. n. 
iii. 99. 3. I had rather be a dog, and b. the moon 

Than such a Roman JuL C. IV. iii. ay. 4. To b. a wel- 
come Kank. 

Bay (b£i), v . 2 1649. [f. the sb. in * at bay * ; 
see Bay sb* J 1 . intr. T o turn to, stand at, bay. 
9. trans. To stand at bay against (rare) 1848. 
Bay(br 0 ,v .3 1598. [conn. w. Bay xA*,? as 
source or (prob.) as deriv.] To obstruct, dam 
(water). 

|| Bayadere (bay&dS-r, 1598. rF.,ad. 
Pg. bailadeira ; cf. bailarlo dance. J A Hindoo 
dancing girL 

The southern Bayadere, who differ considerably 
from the nfich girls of northern India Hsser. 

Bayard (bA*Aid), a. and jA* arch. ME. [a* 
OF. baiard, f. bai ; see Bay aA | 1. Bay- 

coloured; absol. a bay horse. 9. Name of the 
bay-coloured magic horse given by Charle- 
magne to Rinaldo ; whence a. Mock-heroic for 
any horse ME. b. Taken as the type of blind- 

(B) (rein), g (Fr. foist). 5 (fir, fem, earth). 
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Bess, or blind recklessness ME. 8* Hence : A 
self-confident ignoramus 1529. 

a. Who is so blind as Bold Bayarde 1609. 3. Being 
a b., who never had the soul to know, what conversing 
means Milt. Hence tBay'ardism, ignorant pre- 
sumption. fBayardly a . bayard-like (sense 3). 
t Bayard, sb.'* 164a. [a. F. bayard , in same 
sense. 1 A hand-bat/ow used for heavy loads. 
Bay berry (b/'-betri). 1578. [f. Bay sb* a.] 
1. The fruit of the bay-tree. 9. Tn U.S., the 
fruit of the Wax-myrtle ( Myrica cerifera) ; also, 
the plant i860. 8* In Jamaica, the fruit of the 

Bay berry Tree, Eugenia acris , a species of Pi- 
mento 1756. 

Bayed (b^d ),///. a. 1848. [f. Bay sb.* + 
-ED. J Having a bay, formed as a bay or recess. 

Bayness(brines). 1570. [f. Bay <1.1+ -ness.] 
The quality of being bay-coloured. 

Bayonet (b^net). 1692. [a. F .bdionnetie, 
? f. Bayonne, as first made or used there ; or 
dim. of OF. bo yon, baton shaft of a cross-bow. | 
til 1. A short flat dagger -1707. a. A stabbing 
Instrument of steel for fixing to the muzzle of a 
musket or rifle. See also Sword-bayonet. 1704. 
b. abst. Military force 1774. 3. pi. Soldiers 

armed with bayonets 1780. 4. Meek. A pin 

which plays in and out of a hole, and serves to 
engage and disengage portions of machinery, 
a clutch 1798. 

a. Under the rule of the b. 1879. 3. On the demand 

of 40,000 Irish bayonets Burke. Comb n etc. : Spanish 
Bayonet , a species of Yucca, found in N. America; 
b.-clutch, a clutch with two prongs for engaging and 
disengaging machinery ; .Joint, one in which the two 
parts cannot be separated by a simple longitudinal 
movement 1812. Hence Bayoneted ppl. a. armed 
or fitted with a b. 

Bayonet (b*»*dhct), v. 1700. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. To stab with a bayonet. a. To drive or 
coerce at or as at the point of the bayonet 1790. 
a. To sabre and to h. us into a submission Burk*. 

Bayou (bar*). 1766. Also bayeau, bio. 
[Amcr.-F., ad. Choctaw bayukJ\ In southern 
U.S., a stream or channel with little current, 
often forming an inlet or outlet to a river or lake. 
Bay-salt (b^*so It). 1465. [prob. f.BAYi^.3] 
Salt, obtained in large crystals by slow evapo- 
ration; orig., from sea-water by the sun’s heat. 
Bay-window (b^windou). ME. [f. Bay 
jb. 3 J A window forming a bay in a room, and 
projecting outwards from the wall; often called 
a bow- window. 

Baywood (bFl'wud). 1869. Mahogany from 
the Bay of Cam peachy. 

Bayz, var. of Baize. 

Bazaar, bazar (bfiza*i). 1599. [Ult.a.Pers. 
bazar market.] 1 . An Oi iental market-place or 
market, usually consisting of ranges of shops or 
stalls, a. A fancy fair for the sale of useful and 
ornamental articles, usually in behalf of a charit- 
able or religious object 1816. 

m. Soho Bazaar 1816. A h. is the clergyman's . .ulti- 
mate hope 1876. 

Bdellatomy fdelae’tSmi). 1868. [f. Gr. 

084\\a 4 -rojxto. J Med. The practice of cutting 
leeches to empty them ofblood while still sucking. 
||Bdellium (de*li£m). ME. [a. L., ad. Gr. 
fi8tKKiov ; used in Gr. versions later than the 
LXX as tr. Heb. b'ddlakh, rendered in Gen . by 
6v0pa( 'carbuncle 1 , in Num. by KpuaraWos 
'crystal', and explained by the Rabbins as 
' pearl, pearls ’. j l. Name of several trees or 
shrubs of the N.O. Amyndace* r, chiefly of the 
genus Balsamodendron, yielding a gum-resin 
resembling impure myrrh. 9. The gum-resin 
itself 1585. 8» As tr., in the Eng. Bible, of Heb. 

b'ddlakh ; see above ME. 

3. 1 her is foundun bdelyum and the stoon onychy. 
rus Wyclif Gen. ii. 12. Cf. Num. xi. 7. 

Bdellometer (delp-mftai). 1839. [ad. F. 
bdellomitre , f. Gr. &Uh\a + plrpnv.) Med. An 
instrument proposed as a substitute for leeches, 
and showing the amount ofblood drawn. 

Be (bf), v. [OE. bion, f. stem beu-. 

An irreg. and defective vb., the full conjugation of 
whLh is made up of the surviving inflexions of three 
vbs., viz. (1) the original Aryan subst vb with Mem 
9 S-, Skr. as-, Gr. t </-, etc. ; (2) the vb. with stem wen-, 
Skr. vas - to remain ; (3) the stem beu-, Skr. bhu-, Gr. 
4 >v-, L .fu-, OE. Mon to become. Of the stem es-, OE. 
possessed only the present tenses, all the other parts 
being supplied from the stem tors-, pa. t. was. Boon, 
be, meaning to ‘ become, come to be at first served 
merely as a future tense to the vb. am -was, thus con- 
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stituted, but as parts of am-was became obs., it took 1 
their place, and now it jpves its name to the whole 
verb am-was-be . In OE. the pres. Indie, of am had 
two pi. forms, (1) sind, sindon, ynd (a) earon , aron. 
Of these sind, -on was replaced in southern Eng. bef. 
1250 by both, ben, be \ while aron , aren, are survived 
in the north, and spread souLh, till early in x6th c. are 
appeared in standard Eng. Be was in concurrent use 
till the end of the century (see Shaks., and Bible of 
161 1 ), and still occurs as an archaism. But the regular 
mod. Eng. pi. is art . 

For the history of the inflexions see N.E.D. s.v.J 

i. To have place in the realm of fact, to exist; 
also, to live. 9. To come into existence, come 
about, happen, take place OIL 8* To be the 
case or the fact, esp . in So be, Be it that * sup- 
pose that ME. 4. To continue, remain MIL 

5. With adv. or prepositional phrase: stating 
where or how , i. e. in what place or state a thing 
is. f =Sp,, Yg.estar as dist. from «r,] OE. 6. 
To Delong, pertain, befall : with dat. or to = 
have. Now only in exclams, or wishes (with be 
often omitted). ME. 7. With adj., sb., or ad- j 
jective phrase; acting as simple copula : stating 
of what sort or what a thing is. a. To exist as 
tne subject of some predicate OE. b. To exist 
as the thing known by a certain name; to be 
identical with OE. c. To signify, amount to, 
mean M K. d. ellipt. To be good for, ' stand 
Obs. or dial. 1749. With pplcs. and infins., 
serving as an auxiliary and forming periphrastic 
tenses, a. With pa. pple .: in tram, vbs., form- 
ing the passive voice OE.; in intr. vbs., forming 
perfect tenses (now largely displaced by have) 
OE. b. With the present pple.: with active 
signification OE.; with passive signification, as 

' our house was building * ( — mod. ' was being 
built ’) 1551. c. With the dat. infin., making a 
future of appointment or arrangement; hence 
of necessity, obligation, or duty (now replaced 
by have) ME. (The same constr. is used in the 
sense ' to be proper or fit (to) ’.) 

1. Troy is no more Dryden. God Is, nay alone is 
Carlyle, a. When is it to be {mod.). 3. And be it 

indeed that I haue erred Job xix. 4. 4. Phr. Let be 

(arch.): leave as it is; leave off; Sc. omit. He.. not 
be all day neither Alts Well it. i. 04. Don’t be long 
{mod.). 3. Your book is here {mod.). There is a cow 

in the garden {mod.). I had been to see Irving {mod.). 
To be off t to be in debt, at one's ease (mod.). Is your 
father well Gen. xliii, 27. 6. O well is the, happie art 

thou Coverdale Ps. cxxviL 2. Success (be) to your 
efforts (mod.). 7 a. Then are they glad Ps. eviit. 30. 

b. My selfe am Naples Temp. 1. ii. 434. c. Is it 
nothing to you, all ye that passe by Lam. i. 12. l’le 
tell you what it is, you must leave (mod.). 8. a. Mony 

ben calle(d ME. They are rested in their batayla 
Ld. Buhners. b. Leat vs be trudgeing 156a. c. 
Uneasy, .about their being to go back again Dk Foe. 
iTo be to seek : to have to seek. They are not to 
compare with these (mod.). 

Phrases. / were better (best, as good), orig. me were 
betters it were better for me. Now had better is 
used, after had rather , etc. Cf. Have, Rather. He 
came here Monday was a week, i. e. hr came here on 
the Monday a week before Monday last. Here the 
phrase became a mere adjectival clause. Was is now 
generally omitted : 1 was in town Monday (was) three 
weeks. To be about to : see Auoinr. What one 
would be at : what one aims at. To be /or : a. to be 
bound for; b. to be on the side of ; c. to desire (dial.). 
Be-, prefix OE. be -, weak form of the prep, 
and adv. bi~ (big) By. The original meaning 
was ‘ al>out \ weakened in preps, and advs. into 
at or near , Still (esp. in senses 2, 6, 7) a living 
element. 

s. Forming derivative vbs., with sense of 1 around ' : 

a. on all sides, as in Beset^ Besmear, etc. ; b. from 
side to side (within a space), in or through all its parts, 
thoroughly, as in Bestir, bejumble, etc. a. Forming 
intensive vbs., with sense of 'thoroughly, soundly, 
conspicuously, to excess t ridiculously as in bemuzzle, 
bewtdmv, etc. ^ Forming derivative vbs. with priva- 
tive meaning 'on, away as in Bbdeal, Bbkeavs, 4. 
Making vbs. trans., by adding a prepositional rela- 
tion; primarily ' about whence against, at, for, to, 
on, upon, over, as in Bespeak, speak about (or for, 
to), Bemoan, moan about (or over), etc. 3. Forming 
trans. \hs. on adjs. and sbs., taken as complements of 
the predicate, meaning To make : as Befoul, Bedim, 
Hi fool, Besot, In mod. use, nearly all contemptuous. 

b. lo style, dub, etc., as in bemadam,be-Rosuus, etc. 

6. forming trans. vbs. on sbs. used in an instrumental 
relation; the primary idea being : a. I o surround, 
cover, or bedaub with, as in Beci oud, Bedew. Them e 
b. To affect in any way. as in Benight, Reouilf, 
Befriend. In both sets there is often the notion of 

thoroughly, to excess c. In sense of* bereave of’, 
as in Behead, Belimu, etc. (Nolongerin living use) 

7. forming ppl, adjs., which unite the prec. senses, 
esp. 6 and 2, in the notion of 'covered or furnished 
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with '.usu. In an overdone way. In mod. use (e. g. 
with Carlyle) be - is often merely rhet., expressing de- 
preciation, raillery, etc. ; cf. booted and Rebooted, etc 
This is now the most freq. use of be-. 

Beach (b/tf), jA. 1535. f?] 1. (Usu .collect., 

formerly occas. with pi.) : The watei^worn 
pebbles of the sea-shore ; shingle. 9. The shore 
of the sea, the strand ; spec . the part lying be- 
tween high- and low-water-mark. (This is prob. 
Shakspere’s sense.) Also transf. In Geol. An 
ancient sea-margin. 1596. 

1. Rowling pebble stones, which tho«e that dwell 
neere the sea do call Bayche Gerard. 3. The Pibbles 
on the hungry b. Cor. v. iii. 58. 

Comb. : b. -comber, a long wave rolling in from the 
ocean (U. Sj; also, m settler on the Pacific islands, 
living by pearl-fishery, etc., or loafing about wharves 
and beaches (whence beach-combing ppl. a.) ; -grass, 
a reedy grass (A rumlo arena na ) growing on the sea- 
shore ; -man, one who earns his living on the b. ; 
•master, an offu er in charge of the disembarkation 
of troops ; -wagon, a light open wagon, with two or 
more seats. Hence Be&*cbless a. Be&'chy a. 
covered with shingle. 

Beach (bit]),*;. 1 1840. [f. prec.sb.] trans. 
To haul or run up on the beach. 

1 Beach, v* 1571. (?aphet. f. Abeche, a. 
OK. abechier, f. d + bec. J To give a beakful to 
(a young bird); hence spec, in falconry, to give 
a little as a whet to appetite. 

Beached (b/tJVd, bitjt), a. and pple. 159°- 
[f. Beach sb. and t-.J 1. Having a l>each; in 
early use, Covered with shingle, a. Driven or 
dragged up on the beuch (mod.). 
x. The b. margent of the sea Mids. N. 11. 1. 8a. 
Beacon (brkon), sb. [OE. biacn (neut.) 

O Teut. *baukno(m). OnlyTeut. J ti-Asign, 
a portent. ta. An ensign -1483. 3. A sig- 

nal ; spec, a signal-fire M E. 4. Hence gen. A 
sigmd station, watch-tower 1611. 5. A con- 

spicuous hill, on which beacons were (or might 
be) lighted; e.g. Ditnkery B. on Exmoor, etc. 
1597. tb. A division of a wapentake; prob. a 
district or bound to furnish a beacon 1641. 6. 

Any conspicuous object, as a lighthouse, etc., 
placed upon the coast or at sea, to warn or di- 
rect ME. Als opg. 

4. Therefore was the name of it called . Mizpab 
I marg. that is a b. or watchlower] Gen. xxxi. 49. 6. 

Modest Doubt is cal'd The B. of the wise Shaks. 
Beacon (hr kan), v. 1644. [f. prec. sb.] +1. 
trans . To beacon up : to kindle as a beacon 
-1651. 9. To light up, as a beacon-fire does 

1803. Also Jig, . 3. To furnish, or mark the 

position of, with a beacon or beacons. Occas. 
with off, out. 1821. 4. intr. To shine like a 

beacon 1821. 

a. To b. the dale with midnight fires Scott. 3. To 
b. out a boundary 1883. 4. The soul of AdonaU, like 

a star. Beacons from the abode where the Kternal are 
Shelley. Hence Bea coned ppl. a. furnished with 
a beacon. 

Beaconage (brkaneds). 1607. [f. as prcc. 
+ -age. J a. roll paid for the maintenance of 
beacons. b. A system of beacons. 

Bead (b;\l), sb. [MIL bedt, pi. bedes, bedeu, 
aphetic f. ibed, OE. j^ebed prayer (f. root of 
Bid v. B).] ti. Prayer; pi. devotions -1554- 
a. One of a string of small perforated bolls 
forming the rosary or paternoster, used for 
keeping count of the number of prayers said 
ME. 3* Hence : A small perforated body, of 
glass, amber, metal, wood, etc., used as an or- 
nament ME. b. I11 pi. (toccas. in sing.) A 
string of beads for the neck 15CXX 4. transf. a. 
A drop of liquid or of molten metal 1596. b. A 
bubble of foam ; spec, the foam or head upon 
certain beverages 1753. c. The small knob 
which forms the front sight of a gun 1841. d. 
A string of sponges 1885. 5. Archil, a. A small 

globular ornament, usu. applied in a row like a 
string of beads, b. A narrow moulding of semi- 
circular section. 

x. To bid a b.: to offer a prayer. Also To say one's 
beads a. To tell or count otu'x beads . tu any one's 
pmyrn. 3. fig. You minimus .. You b., you acorne 
Mids. N. tit. it. 32a 4. &. Beds of sweate 1 Hen. IT, 

11. iii. 61. The h. oi impure silver 1854. b. Swimming 
aU>ui among the foam-beads below Kingslky. C. To 
draw a b. upon : to take aim at (U. S.). 

1’hra.se Baily*s beads : a phenomenon obaerved in 
total eclipses* of the sun, in which, before the begin- 
ning and after the end of complete obscuration,, the 
sun's crescent appears as a band of brilliant points, 
reM:mbling a string of beads. 

Comb. 1 . (f. sense 2, mostly arch., and now often 
spelt bede) : b.-folk, people (often pensioners) who 

vie), i(srt). i (Psych*). 9 (what), f (g*t). 


e(man). a (past), au (loud), p (cut). { (Fr. ch*f). s(ev«). si (/, tye ). , (Fr. eau dt 
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pray for a benefactor j -house (Welsh Bethvs ) f orig. a 
nouse of prayer, hence an alms-house, in which prayers 
are to be offered for the soul of the founder ; -woman 
(cf. 6.-/0 Us). 11. -proof a. (of alcoholic spirits), such 
that a crown of bubbles (see 4 b) formed by shaking 
will stand for some dine (a fallacious lest of strength); 
-sedge, the Bur-reed a ( Sparganium ramosum) ; 
•snake, a small American snake (Elabs fiulvvs) ; 
-Stone, one used as a bead, or of whicn beads are 
made ; -tree, the Azsdarac. Hence Bea*ded ppi. a. 
wurked with beads ; edged with bead-like protuber- 
ances ; furnished with or wearing beads ; formed into 
or like heads t' covered with bubbles. Bea'der, a 
tool used in silver chasing to make a b. pattern. 
Bea*diness, beady quality. Bea'ding, the forma- 
tion of beads; bead- work, in trimming, etc. ; a bead 
moulding, etc. ; a preparation used to make liquor 
form beads. Bea’dy a. beadlike; (of eyes) small, 
round and glittering : covered with heads (of sweat, 
etc.); frothy; Archit . having a b. moulding. 

Bead (bid), v. 1577. [f. prec.] 1. To fur- 
nish with beads, a bead, or Deading. 9. intr. 
To form into a bead or beads 1873. 3 * To string 
like beads; also Jig . 1883. * 

1. Dew. which beaded the webs of the spiders 1856. 

+Bea*d-hook. [? f. OE. beadu war.] A kind 
of boat-hook Chapman. 

Beadle (bPd’l), sb. [orig. OE. by del 
OTeut. +budilo-t, deriv. of biudan, in OE. bt‘o- 
dan to offer, announce, command. In ME. 
superseded by the Fr. form bedel. The arch, 
forms beadel, bedel, bedell are in use in spec, 
senses.] ti. One who makes a proclamation 
-1644; the crier of a law-court; a town-cner 
-1691. 9. A messenger or under-officer of jus- 

tice OE. 8* An appafitor or precursor; a. s pec. 
in the Eng. Universities (conventionally spelt 
bedel, -ell), the name of certain officials, with 
duties which are now chiefly processional ME.; 
b. the apparitor of a trades guild ME. 4. An 
inferior parish officer appointed to keep order 
in church, punish petty offenders, give notices 
of vestry meetings, etc. etc. 1504. 

4. The unlucky boy's with toys and balls were whipped 
away by a b Stkflr. Hence Bea'dledom, stupid 
ofhcioiisness. Bea’dlehood, Bea'dleism, the state 
or dignity of a b. tBea'dlery, Bea'dleship, the 
office or jurisdiction of a b. 

Bead-roll (l>/M,r<M). 1500 [f. Beadj^. + 
Roll sb. ] 1. ortg. A list of persons to be sped 

ally prayed for {arch.). 9. transf. A string of 
names; a catalogue; a pedigree; along series 
1529. 8. A ros try 1598. 

a. Dan Cham er . . On lames eternall b. wort hie to be 
fyled Sprnskr F. Q. iv. ii. 3a. 

Beadsman (brdzm&n). [ME. beodeman , f. 
Beau sb. 1 : with beadsman cf. townsman , etc.] 
x. lit . A man of prayer; one who prays for the 
sou! of another. 9. One paid or endowed to 
pray for others; a pensioner bound to pray for 
the >ouls of his benefactors 1528. Hence, later: 
a. An inmate of an almshouse; b. in Scotland: 
A licensed beggar 1788. 3. A petitioner (arrA.) 

1600. t4. * the mod. ‘humble servant’. (Cf. 

4 your petitioners will ever pray ’.) -16^5. 

1. His friend and bedesman, Abbot Eadwtne Frci- 
man. a. The very Beads-mcn learn to bend their 
Bowes Rich. //, tu. ii. 116. 

Beagle (bf g’l). 1475. F * bfgueule, f 
bier to gape + gueuUJ] 1 . The smallest English 
hound, used lor hare hunting when the field 
follows on foot. 9. Jig. A spy or informer ; a 
constable 1559. Hence Be&'gling vbl. sb. 1889, 
1. A physiological peculiarity, .enables the B. to 
track its prey by the scent Huxley. 

Beak (bfk), sb. ME. [a. F. bee , of Gaulish 
origin. The lengthened vowel originated in the 
pi. bekes, btekes, beaks.] 1. The horny termina- 
tion of the jaws of a bird, consisting of two 
pointed mandibles; a bud’s bill. 9. The (often 
horny) extremities of the mandibles of other 
animals; e.g. the turtle, octopus, etc. 1822 
ta. The snout of quadrupeds -1607, 4* The 

elongated head, proboscis, or sucker mouth of 
certain insects; e.g. the weevil, cochineal 1658. 
5. Joe. The human nose 1854. 0 . transf. A 

beak-shaped projection ; a peak X440. 7. The 
projection at the prow of ancient vessels, esp. of 
war galleys; now * Beak-head 155a 8. a. A 
prolongation of the shell of a univalve beyond 
the aperture, containing the canal, b. The pro- 
jecting apex or umbo of each valve, in a bivalve 
1851. o* BoU A sharp projecting process, as in 
the seeds of Crane's-bill, etc. 1890. 10. The 

spout of a retort, still, etc. 1641. 1 x. spec . a. in 

Forging (see Beak-ikon), b. in Carpentry , the 


crooked end of a holdfast, c. in Gas-fitting, a 
gas-burner with a circular hole '/ss of an inch 
in diameter 1676. X 9 . Archit. A little pendent 

fillet left on the edge of the larmier, forming a 
canal behind to prevent the water from running 
down the lower bed of the cornice 1734. Hence 
Bea*kful, as much as can be held in a bird's b. 
Bea-kleaa a. Bea ky a. furnished with a b. 

Beak (bfk), sb.* slang. 1845. [?] A magis- 
trate. 

Beak (bfk), v. ME. [a. OF. bequer, f. bee 
Beak x 5 . l J x. trams . To strike or seize with 
the beak; to push the beak into. Also intr . ; 
occas. fig. 9. intr. To project with or as with 
a beak (rare) ME. 

Beaked (bfk a. 1579. [f. Beak j<M] 
x. Furnished with a beak 1589. 9. spec. a. in 

Her. used when the beak of the fowl is of a differ- 
ent tincture from the body 1572. b. in Bot. 
Rostrate 1841. 3, Pointed or hooked 1590. 

a Three herons arg. ..b. and legged or Boutcll. 
3. Each b. promontory Milt. Lycidas 94. 

Beaker ( brkdi). [ME, biker, ad. ON. bikarr 
: — O'leul. type *bikarjo-(m), ?a. L. biearium, 
referred by Diez to Gr. pinos, drinking-bowl. 
Sc. bicker. The Fng. form is assim. to Beak.] 
v. A large drinking vessel with a wide mouth, 
a goblet. (Now literary.) b. The contents of 
a beaker 1819. 9. An open-mouthed glass 

vessel, with a lip for pouring, used in scientific 
experiments 1877. 

x. Stimulated by ..beakers of Badminton Disraeli. 
Beak-head (bf*k,hed). 1580. [f. Beak sb.i ] 
1. Naval Arch. a. ~Beak 7. b. A small plat- 
form at the fore part of the upper deck. c. The 
part of a ship in front of the forecastle, fastened 
to the stem, and supported by the main knee. 
9. Archit. An ornament shaped like a bird’s 
tv'ak used in Norman mouldings 1849. 
Bea-k-iron. 1667. [corrupt f. Bickern 
( -- K. bigome. It. bicomia, an anvil with two 
pointed ends), altered by pop. etym.J The pike 
of a blarksmilh's anvil. 

i Beal, sbA ME. [var. of Boil r£.] A pustule 

lineal (brl, btfl\ sbfi [Gael, biul mouth.] 
The mouth of a river or valley. Scott. 

Beal. v. Now Sc. or dial. 1611. [f. Beal 
sb . 1 1 To gather, suppurate. 

Be-all (hr§l), sb. fhr. 1605. That which 
constitutes the whole. Macb. t. vii. 5. 

Beam (bfm), sb. [Com. Tent.: OE. biam 
* tree \ 1 plank ’ » Ger. bavin : — West Ger. 

+baumo-M. The original meaning and the con- 
nexion of sense 15 are doubtful.] fx. A tree ; 
only in OE., exc. in Hornbeam, etc. +a. Tho 
roodtree or cross. (Cf. Acts v. 30.) *1720. 3. A 
large piece of squared timber, long in propor- 
tion to its breadth and thickness; orig ; the 
squared timber of a whole tree. The current 
sense. OE. Also fig. (see Matt. vii. 3). 4. The 

wooden cylinder in a loom, on which the warp 
is wound before weaving; also called fiore-b. 
The similar roller on which the cloth is wound 
as it is woven . also called back-b. OE 5. The 
great timber of the plough, to which all the 
other parts of the plough-tail are fixed OE. 0. 
The transverse bar of a balance, from the ends 
of which the scales are suspended ; also, the 
balance. Often fig. ME fj. The pole of a 
chariot -1697. To. A large bar of metal -1613. 
0* The shank of an anchor, xo. In the steam- 
engine, etc. ; A heavy iron lever, having a re- 
ciprocating motion on a central axis, one end 
of which is connected with the piston rod from 
which it receives motion, and the other with the 
ciank or wheel-shaft; also called working- and 
walking-beam 1758. xx. The main trunk of a 
stag’s horn which bears the antlers 1575. 12. 

Naut. One of the horizontal transverse timbers 
holding a ship together 1697. 13. Hence, The 

greatest breadth of a ship 1697. 14. Hence de- 

signating the side of a vessel or sideward direc- 
tion 1628. 15. A ray or pencil of light; also 

fig. OE. b. In full wireless b. t wireless waves 
sent as a beam, i.e, undispersed, by reflection 
from a parabolic mirror 1994. 

# 3. A rush will be a beam* To hang thee on John iv. 
Hi. X39. 4. The shaft of hisspeer was as the beem of 
websters Wyclif x Sam. xvii. 7, 6. Doceivable and 

untrue Beams and Scales X503. The common b. t the 


Kinds h. (Hist.) : the public standard balance kept 
by the Grocers' Company of London. To kick or 
strike the b. ; (of one scale of a balance) to be greatly 
outweighed. 14 . Lee or weather b. : the side away 
from or towards the wind. On the (starboard or lar- 
board) b. : at some distance on the (right or left) side 
of a ship, at right angles to thekeeL Abaft or befiore 
the b. : behind or before an imaginary line drawn 
across the centre of the ship. B. sea ; one rolling 
against the ship's side. B.-enda, the ends of a ship's 
beams. To be , 01 be laid, on the b.-ends : to have them 
touching the water, so that the vessel is in danger of 
capsizing ; fig. to be utterly at a loss, haid up. 15. 
How farre that little candcll throwes his beams Merck, 

V. v. i. 90. A B. of truth 1674, of comfort 1743. 
Comb. : b.-blrd (dial.), the Spotted Flycatcher | 

-centre, the central pin on which the b. of a steam- 
engine works; •compass, an instrument consisting 
of a U with sliding sockets, for drawing large circles 1 
•line, that which shows the junction of the upper 
sides of the beams with the ship's sides ; -trawl v. to 
fish with a trawl-net kept open l>y a b. 

Hence Beamed/^/, a. having a born of the fourth 
year, as a stag. Beamer, one who works with sb, 
Beainful a. luminous. Bea'mily adv. radiantly. 
Bea*miness, radiance. Bea'mish a. arch, shining 
brightly. Bea'mleas a. without beams; also fig. 
Bea*mlet, a little b.; var. tBea*mling. 

Beam (bfm), v. ME. [?:— OE. bfantian, f. 
Beam sb j i. trans. To throw out or radiate 
(beams ollight); to emit in rays. Also fig. 9. 
intr. To shine radiantly (lit. and fig.) 1640. 3. 
To stretch (cloth) over a beam ; to use a beam 
in Tanning 1605. 4. To smile radiantly 1893. 

s. The genial Sun.. Beams forth ungentle influences 
Shensi one. a. Her. . countenance beamed with smiles 

W. Irving. Hence Bea*ming vbl.sb. radiance; the 
use of a beam. Bea'mingly adv. 

Bea-m-tree. 1800. [Short f. Whitebeam 
(tree), so called from the white under-surface 
of its leaves.] A tree (Pyrus Ana) related to 
the Apple, Pear, and Wild Service. 

Beamy (bf-mi), a. ME [f. Beam sb. + -y 1 .] 
1. Emitting beams of light; radiant. 9 . Mas- 
sive as a (weaver’s) beam 1698. 3. Antlered 

1697. 4. Of a ship : Broad in the beam 1882. 

x. B. eyes Shelley, a. Lords of the biting axe and 
b. spear Huber. 3. B. stags Dryden. 

Bean (bfn). [Com. Tent. : OE. bian (fem.) 
= Ger. bohne: — OTeut. *l>aunA (str. fern.).] 
1. A smooth, kidney-shaped, laterally flattened 
seed, borne in long pods by a leguminous 
plant, Faba vulgaris. 9. The plant that bears 
this seed OE. 3. The plant and seed of the 
allied genus Phaseolus, including the French, 
Kidney, or Haricot Bean (P. vulgaris), and 
Scarlet Runner t P multifiorus) 1548. 4. Name 
of the seeds of other plants resembling the 
common bean ME. g. Any object like a bean 
in shape; e. g. small coals 1561. 6. In literary 

and proverbial uses (see quots.) ME. 

1. Beanes . . are harde of digestion, and make treble- 
sum dreames Turner. 3. Navyb.\ the dried haricot 
Pea b. 1 a small variety of it 4- Egyptian or Py- 
thagorean B., the seed of the Lotus ( Nelumbium 
specinsumy, B. of St. Ignatius, seed of Strychnos 
amara. See also Coffee 3, Tonea t. 6. No rich 
man . . dredeth God The worth of a b. M E. To convey 
each man his b. or ballot into the box Milt. Alwaie 
the bygger eateth the beane 1563. 7. slang. (Apiece 
oQ money ; not a b. t no money whatever 1903. 

Slang phrases. To be fivll ofi beans , to be full of 
energy and in high spirits (cf. Beany a.). To give (a 
person) beans , to deal severely with, punish heavily 1 
so to get beans. Old b . : familiar form of address. 

Comb. : b. -brush, the stubble of beans; -caper, 
Eng. name of the S. Afr. genus Zygophyllum , plants 
with flower-buds used as capers ; -crake, the corn- 
crake ; -dolphin, the aphis of the bean ; -fly, a pale 
purple insect, found on beans ; -goose, a goos e (A user 
segetum ), so called from the aspect of its bul ; -mouse, 
the Long- tailed Field-mouse; -pole, -stick, fig. n 
lanky fellow; -stalk, the stem of the b.-plant| 
•straw, the dried stems of the b.-plant; -tree, a 
name of various trees bearing podded seeds, as the 
carob, laburnum, catalpa, etc. ; -trefoil, a bushy 
shrub, Anagyrisfiatida ; also, the laburnum; -Vine, 
Phaseolus diversifiolius. 

Hence Beamy a. slang, spirited, fresh. 

Bea n-feast 1806. [From beans being a 
prominent dish.] An annual dinner given by 
employers to their work-people. Hence Bea*no 
(slang, orig. Printers' abbrev.), also, a merry 
time or spree. 

Bear (bc»i), sbfi [OE. bera — Ger. ban— 
OTeut. *beron -. Connected by Fick with E 
ferns.] x. A heavily-built, thick-furred planti- 
grade quadruped, of the genus l/rsus, belong- 
ing to the Carnivora , but having teeth partly 
adapted to a vegetable diet. 


6 (Ger. K£la). b (Fr. j*a). ii (Get* Mailer), u (Fr. dune), v (carl), e ^e*) (thrre). i (r») (rein). ( (Fr. fiif’re). 5 (fir, fem, tarth). 




BEAR 


The best-known species are the Brown Bear of to push, force, drive; esp. in phr. To b. down : 
Europe (17. arctos ), the White or Pour B. ( U. man'. to overthrow, vanquish ME. a. inir. To press 
gmrrj), the Griwlyr B. (if. knrrtbtltt or f*rox\ and (] a teraily ) on, to come with force against (arch.) 
Black B. (If. Amertcanus ) of N. America, and the ' J j 

Syrian B. (If. Syr incus), mentioned in tke Bible. x 45 °* 8- Transferred to downward pressure , 

There are fossil remains of larger species. wlt h down, on 1674. 4* stetr. To exert or trans- 

mit pressure upon , on, against ; to rest upon ; 


a. Jig. A rough, unmannerly, or uncouth per 


ouifii, uuiiMMincriY, ur uiituuui 1 , — - ■ \ 0 — , \ — ; — . ' 

8. A sir. Name of two constellations, al s°; to thrust (as an arch against its piers) 1677. 


the ‘Great Hear’ and" Lesser Bear* ME. 


5. To tend to affect; to have reference to, touch 


In New South Wales, tinPkascolarcto,. a Mar- i6 7»- «• To thrust, pi me through -1485. 7 

supial animal, called by the natives Koala or '«‘ r - To press; to move w.th effort or with per- 
- - * - - ' ■— in some direction. Also with back. 


‘Biter* 1847. 5. Sea-bear: a species of seal sistence In some direction. Also with back, 

1847. 6. A rough mat for wiping boots on; a aw <ty. on, down, tic. 1593. 8. To extend in a 

block covered with shaggy matting for scrub- particular direction 1601. 0- Chiefly Naut. : 

lii n cr w. A marliin* f nr minrhincr To lie off in a certain direction from a given 


bing decks 1795. 7. A machine for punching To lie off in a certain direction from a given 

holes 1869. 8. Stock Exchange. A speculator P? 11 }?- (Cf- BEARING.) 1594. 10. Of cannon : 

for a fall ; i. e. one who sells stock for future de- 1 0 so as \° co y®I x ~9 a * _ 

livery expecting that meanwhile prices will fall. Borne backward Talbot turns Souths His. . 

., 7 . . ® . . „ , . j . . . real bore down all opposition Macaulay. 5. To point 

formerly. The stock so contracted to be de- ou t how the argument bears on the general question 
livered. 1709. Palsy. Phr. To bring to b. : to cause to act {against. 

x. You must not sell the skin till you have shot the upon, etc.). To b. in, pass, to be borne in t to be forced 
b. 1858. a. To play the b.: to behave rudely and in upon ithe mind). 7. Stand backet roome, beare 


former, y, 1 no mock so contracted to oc ue- out how the ftr g ument bears on the general question 
livered. 1709. Palsy. Phr. To bring to b . : to cause to act (against. 

t. You must not sell the skin till you have shot the upon, etc.). To b. in, pass, to be borne in t to be forced 
b. 1858. a. To play the b.: to behave rudely and in upon ithe mind). 7. Stand backet roome, beare 
roughly, 8. To sell a B., to sell wbat one hath not backe Jul. C. in. ii. 17a. B. a little to the right (mod.). 
Bailey. > Phr. Naut. To b. away: to sail away. To b. down 

Comb . : bearfs)-breech, Brank-ursine j b.-dog, (upon or towards ) : to sail with the wind (towards), 
one used in hunting or baiting bears; bear*s-ear, the To b. oJf\ to sail so as to keep clear (of land, etc). 
Auricula ; b. -garden, a place set apart for the bait- To b. up\ to put the helm up so as to put the ship 
ing of bears, etc, fig. a scene of strife and tumult ; before the wind. To b. up for (a place) : to sail to- 
bear’B-garlic, Allium Ursinum or _ Ramsons ; wards. To b. down upon: to proceed ( esp . with force) 
•greaae f the fat of the b. f used esp. in cosmetic against. 8. Possession Bay bore due west Sir J. Ross. 


BEARSKIN 

Comb, b.-graaa, the genus of grasses Polypogtm 1 
•moss, e British lichen ( Usnea barbata) s -tree, the 
H azel. H ence Bea*rdleas a. without a b. ; Jig. im- 
mature. Bea*rdlessneaa. Bea'rdlet, a tiny awn. 
Bea'rdy a. bearded. 

Beard (bl»id), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] +x. 
To become bearded -167a. a. trans. To cut 
or strip off the beard of (e.g. oysters) ME. 8* 
To oppose openly and resolutely ; to set at de- 
fiance, thwart, affront. [Partly from the idea 
of taking a lion by the beard.] 1525. 4. To 

furnish with a beard M E 

3. To b. the lion in his rage Smollett. 

Bearded (bl*\id6d), fpl. a. ME. [f. Beard 
sb. or v.] 1 . Having a beard ; spec, in B. Eagle, 

Tit, Titmouse, etc. 1530. Also transf. a. Of 
a comet, etc.: Having a train (arch, or poet.) 
Beardie (bl» idi). 1828. [f. Beard sb. J 
Chiefly Sc. The Loach ( Cobit is barbatula). 
Bearer (bc«T3j). ME. [f. Bear vA + -f.r 1.] 
1 . gen. He who or that which bears, carries, or 
brings; a carrier, messenger, etc. b. One who 


r eparations ; b.-hound ( = ‘dog)\ -leader, a travel- 9. Our after-guns ceased to b. Nelson. 
ing tutor, cf. sense a j - play, rough tumultuous be- iv. 1. To bring forth, produce, yield OE. 
haviour ; -warden = Rearward. Also absol. 9. To give birth to OE. Also absol. 

Hence Bea'rish a . b.-hke; rough: surly: Stock € ,« . /. . Jo 

Exchange, belonging or tending to a fall in prices. . ^ Since cm* the pa. p pie. bom is used only 
Bea*rlsn-ly adz\, -ness. Bea*r-like a. and adv. in sense IV. 2, and there only in the pass., 
after the manner of a b. when not followed by by and the mother In all 

Bear (b!«i). sb* [OE. here (masc.) OTeut. other cases borne is used. 

* bar is (neut.).l Barley: the orig. Eng. name, *• The Oakes beare Mast Timon nr- 111.49a. India 

_ 7 . . . ,, black Ebon and white Ivory bears Dkyden. absol. 

retained only in the north , hence spec, the six- y\n apple that bears well (mod.). a. Sarray non 
(or lour-) rowed variety (Hordeum hexastichon t hi|dre n e bar ME. 

or tetrastichon), till lately chiefly grown there. (ben), V* 184a. [f. Bear jJ. 1 ] intr. 

Bear (be*J, blei), sb .3 Obs. or dial. [ME. To speculate for a fall on the Stock Exchange. 
here, cogn. w. LG. bare, mod.Ger, biihreT] A trans. To produce a fall in the price of (stocks, 


here, cogn. w. LG. lure, mod.Ger. biihreT] A 
case for a pillow. 

Bear (be®i), vA sir . Pa. t. bore. Pa. pple. 
borne (bd®jn), born (b£in). [Com. Teut. and 
Aryan : OE beran : — OTeut. stem her- «= L. 
fer-, Gr. <f>fp- 9 Skr. bhar The pa. t. was in 


trans. To produce a fall in the price of (stocks, 
shares, or commodities). 

Bearable (be»7ab*l), a. 1550. [f. Bear vA 
+ -ABLK.] That may be borne; endurable. 
Hence Bea'rableness. Bea*rably adv . 
Bea*rance. 1725. [f. Bear vA +-ance.] 


OE bur, buron, whence (ult.) bare, the literary 1. Endurance (arch.). a. A bearing (in me- 
form. Bore was not general till after 1600; the chanism) 1834. 

A. V. has only bare.] Bea-r-baiting, vbl. sb. 1475. [f. Bear sbA ] 

I. x. To support and remove ; to carry; now The sportof setting dogs toattackabearchained 
restricted in prose to the carrying of something to a stake; also fig. 

weighty. Also Jig. 9 . refi. To carry oneself; An old way of Recreating, Which learned Butchers 
behave, acquit oneself ME 3- To carry about call Bear-Baiting Butler. 
with or upon one, to wear; to have OE 4- To BearbeiTy (beriberi). 1625. [f. Bear 
wield (power, sway, etc.); to hold (an office) a . a procumbent shrub, Ardostaphylos Uva - 
ME. 5 - fig' To entertain (a feeling) ME. urs { (Family Ericaceae), bearing astringent 

*. Boren abouiowibwmdis Wyclif. Borne sense- berries; also A. alpina (Black Beai berry), b. 
less from the lists Scott, fig. To h. tale or tidynges / nre , s T u«. Arhn»n«_ +e f^rmn \ « Rabhkrhv 
Hulobt. Phr. Tob. in mind. Tob. witness, record, ^ CaS ^. he ArDu.us. TC. (erron.j « BARBERRY. 
testimony. To b. away, off: to carry off as a winner. BCBTblllC, -bind (bc»ubain). I73 a * [f- OE 
To b. out: to back up, confirm. To b. ( any one) com- here Bear sbA + bindan. | a. The Lesser Field 
to bring, give, lend it. + 7 >A .in hand: Convolvulus; b. the hedge convolvulus; c. a 

speci e sofrolyg on um(/ J . Convolvulus) 

the day. 3. Apt to b. arms G. Fbrrbrs. To b. a fair Beard (bi<*Jd), sb. [Com. Tcut. : OE beard 
face 1550, seven per Cent. Interest 1710, a firm front * Ger. bart : — OTeut. *bardo~* (not known in 
South tv, a very high rental Rogers. 3. One beryth Gothic). Kinship to L. barba is doubtful. ! X. 
malyce agayn anotbtr Starkey. The hair that grows upon the chin, lips, and 

J* T? austaln » su PPprt (a weight or adjacent parts of a man's face; now usu. ex- 

n\ H L A La /.Am/ a. .'.I. A .a C ~ . * . . . * ' . 


6. To hold up, bold on top or aloft ME. 


— . -«-■ ; -r #- 1 Diptera , e.g. the Gnat. 1753. 4. Ornith. a. 

To have written or inscribed upon it 1503. 8. The bristles at the base of the beak in the Bar- 


helps to carry a corpse to the grave; a pall- 
bearer 1633. c. In India : A palanquin-bearer 
1766; also, a body-servant 181 x. 9. The actual 
holder or presenter of a cheque, draft, or order 
to pay money 1683. 3. Her , One who bears 

heraldic arms 1610. 4. The possessor or holder 
of rank, office, or of anypeisonal quality 1597 
5. That in, or by means of, which anything is 
carried ; e.g. a hisr 1847. 6. He who or that 

which supports or sustains 1483 ; spec, in Print- 
ing, a kind of packing used to lessen the pres- 
sure of the types 1846. 7. She who, or that 

which, brings forth or produces ; spec, a fruit- 
yielding tree. ME 

1. Bearers of burdens a Chron. ii. 18. In behalf of 
this young nmn, the b. Fepys. 7* The Tree u a great 
Bearer 1719. 

+Bea-rherd. 1589. [f. Bear + Herd.] 
The keeper of a bear, who leads him about 
for exhibition -i860, vars. Bearard, Berard, 
Beareheard, Berrord (all in Shaks.). 

Bearing fbe® rin). vbl . sb. ME. [f. Bear 
t/.^-iNG 1 .] 1. ( f . Bear*/. 1 I.) The action of 

the vb. 9. The c 


Beard (bl»jd), sb. [Com. Tcut. : OE beard 
■ Ger. bart : — OTeut. *bardo-% (not known in 


1523. Also t intr. (for t'efi.) 3. To sustain mouth of some fishes, b. The rows of gills in 
(anything painful or trying); to endure ; to some bivalves, e.g. the Oyster, c. The byssus 
tolerate OE, 4- To hold (up), to support, keep 0 f certain shell-fish, e.g. the Pinna, d. Two 
*/>ME. trans ' To uphold (any one in a smaU processes situated above the antlia of 

course °r action). Also rejl. and ra/r; -1697. moths and butterflies; the similar part in some 

R Ta hAlii nn IiaU An nl/xfl l? . » . . _ r ^ 


fig. To purport (that) (anh.) ME 


r . bet (Bucco), etc. b. The vane of a feather. 1802. — *— ---/ — * 

V h if streM lt w ?*J. ,kel y ^ 5. Specific name of: The freshwater Shrimp, Sustaining -1633. 3. Bringing forth ME. 

^il! r0 ^r a i n0 JP 00 J renelg ^.b° lir - b * r ® the Hake and a kind of njo-eon 1611 6 Bo/ Comb. b.-rein t a short fixed rein which posucc from 

1,0 osse Afo«c. Phr. To b. apart ; to take a part in. ™ xiaxe, anu a Kina o piffeo n ion. o. not. saddle, and keeps the horsoVhead up 

a. lo b. criticism Dryden, ornament Ruskin. 3. The Th « *wn of grasses ; prickles, bristles, or hair- ck a rehedi alio Bo norM> ne “ a up 

• 

b. a rein up : to hold in check by mean, of a bearing deicend^^ x - Po P* name of ®P« ci C» ©f Hellebore, esfi. of 

Wr A J.ThJ bur ^ f M? olh * n, “ S iV e11 and ton^added to rfioe ^ohs the Black Hellebore (H.fxtidus). 2 Also of 

Scott, c lnx ; Too. up: to uphold (a principle) ; to an(1 t0 P s added to the letters. 1823. 9. Obs. n , . . 

keep up the spirits of (a person) j also intr. (for refl.). or dial. The brim or margin of a vessel. [ f. ON. Pcar V xl ee i!* s ^ Ant * e » 

7. A Pillar ..We this inscription, Sacred to Diana bard. ] ME. and of Monkshood 1552. 

Stanley. To K «n effigy .853. if n ,/lt. of or mo.gr, any on.; i . : In defiance ® eal * kin (be-’I, ikin'). 1677. [f. u prec.] 1. 

Ill , i. tran s. I o move onward by pressure; of his purpose. To one's b . : to one's face, openly. The skin of a bear used as a wrap or garment. 


m (man), a (pass), au (k«d). p (c*t). f (Fr. ch*f). a (ev^r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (»it) i (Psych#). 9 (what), p (g#t). 


vA 4 -ing *. 1 1. (f. Bear v . 1 I.) The action of 

the vb. 9. The carrying of oneself (with refer' 
ence to the manner) ; deportment ; demeanour 
M E. 3. Her. A single charge or device 156a. 
1*4. (f. Bear vA II.) Upholding -1552. 5. 

Supporting, endurance 1526. 6. A material 

support ; a supporting surface ; supporting 

C ow er ME 7. Carpentry. The length of a beam 
etweentwo supports, span 1677. ®- (f- Bear 

vA III.) A straining in any direction; thrust, 
pressure 1591. 9. Tendency to exert influence; 

aspect 1785. xo. Mech. (usu. in pi.) Those parts 
of a machine which bear the friction; the block 
or supports on which a shaft or axle turns, and 
also the part of the shaft or axle resting on these 
supports 1791. 1 1. The direction in which any 

point lies from a point of reference, esp. as 
measured in degrees from a quarter of the com- 
pass. In //.the relative positions of surrounding 
objects. » 2. The direi lion of anj line on 

the earth's surface in relation to a meridian 1802. 
13. Naut. The widest part of a vessel below the 
plank-shear 1627. 14. (f. Blar vA IV.) The 

action of bringing forth; birth. Also in comb. 
child-bearing. ME 15. The action of produc- 
ing leaves, flowers, and esp. fruit 1583. xO. A 
crop 1838. 

x. The b. of Armei 1598, a grudee ( mod.). a. His 
b. towards women 1873. 5. Insolent beyond b. 1815. 

9. The legal bearings of the case 1867. is. Phr. To 
take one's bearings : to determine one's position with 
reference to surrounding objects | also/f. 16. Rich 
mellow bearings Wordsw. 

Comb, x -fb. -cloth, a child’s christening robe 1 -door 
(Coal-Mining), one of the main doors for ventilation. 

Bearing (be»Tiq\///. a. ME [f. Bear r.*] 
1. That bears (see the vb.) i^oo. ta. Of food : 
Sustaining -1633. 3. Bringing forth ME. 

Comb, b.-rein, a short fixed rein which passes from 
the bit to the saddle, and keeps the horses head up 
and its neck arebed 1 also Jig. 
tBea-rleap, -lep(e. ME [f. ME. beren + 
Lea i' bnsket. 1 A carrying basket -1677. 
BearVfoot. 1551. [f; Bear sbA ] Herb. 
X, Pop. name of species of Hellebore, esp. of 
the Black Hellebore (H . feetidus). a. Also of 

Bear’s-breech or Acanthus, of Lady’s Mantle, 
and of Monkshood 1552. 

Bearskin (be**j|«kin). 1677. [f. as prec.] x. 
The skin of a bear used as a wrap or garment. 
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BEAUPERE 


Also fig. a. The tall cap worn by the Guards 
In the British Army 1863. 3. A shaggy woollen 
doth used for overcoats. 4. See Bear j^. 1 8. 

4. Bearskin jobber, early name of the * bear' on the 
Stock Exchange (prob. in allusion to the proverb ' To 
•ell the bear’s akin before one has caught the bear *). 

Bearward (be*-jw§id), ME. [f. as prec.] 
1. The keeper of a bear, who leads it about for 
exhibition; also fig. ta. The constellation 
Bootes, or its chief star A returns, just behind 
Ursa Major -15 77. 

Beast (bist), sb. ME. [a. OF. beste :— L. 
best i a.] 1. A living being, an animal. (Used 
as tr. ur. foov, or L. animal .) a. A quad- 

ruped, as dist. from man, and also from birds, 
reptiles, fishes, etc. (The current literary use.) 
ME. 3. A domesticated animal, used as part 
•f the farm stock or cattle [ F. bestiaux, bitail] 
ME. b. An anim.U used in riding, driving, 
etc.; a draught animal ME. 4 .fig. A human 
being swayed by animal propensities M E. *5. 
A brutal, savage, irrational man. (Now ex- 
pressive of disgust, or merely aversion.) ME. 
6. In Card-playing. Jong, bests as in 17th c. 
Fr. Mod.F. bite.] An obs. game, resembling 
Map. b. A penalty at this game ; also at 
Ombre and Quadrille. -17551. . 

x. pe nedder . . was mast wis of ani best ME. a. Beasts. 
Birds, Fishes, and Insects Ray. Wildb. : an animal 
not domesticated,. formerly esp. a beast of the chase, 
now e*p a ferocious animal from abroad, b. The 
Beast : Antichrist {Rev. xiii. 18). 3. Luke x. 34. 5. 

Also of things. Phr. a beast 0 / ..a beastly 186s. 

Comb, b.-fly, the gad-fly. Hence Bea*sthood, 
the rank, condition, or nature of beasts. Beastie 
Corip. Sc.), an endearing form of Bbast. Bea’Btily 

I as if f. beasty adj.J adv. bestially Shelley. tBea’st- 
ah a. =a Beastly. tBea*stlibead = Beasthood, 
Beastliness (Spenser). Bea'stlike a. and adv. 
Beast (bfst), v. 1646. [f. prec. sb.] See 
also Baste vP ti. To treat as a beast. 9. 
pass. To fail to win at Ombre, or to incur a 
forfeit 1653. 

Beastliness (bf-stlinSs). ME. [£ Beastly 
+ -NKSS.] Beastly quality; resemblance to a 
beast; concr. — * beastly stuff*. 

Beast! ings, var. of Beestings. 

Beastly (bPstli), a. ME. [f. Beast + ly*.] 
ti. Of the nature of a Beast (sense 1) -1536. a. 
Of the nature of a Beast (sense a) {arch.) ME. 
ta- Brutish, irrational -1703. 4. Like a beast 

in conduct ME. 5. Abominable; disgusting, 
or offensive, esp. from dirtiness 1603. 

a. See more of this b. fable Bedwkll. a. The h. vice 
of drinking to excess Swift. £ That b. hole, London 
Miss Broughton. 

Beastly, adv. M E. [f. as prec. + -ly l .] +1. 
In a beastly manner -165a. a. Added to an 
adj. ; Abominably, offensively. (In society 
slang, often merely — Exceedingly.) 1561. 
Beat (bit), vP str. 6 wk. Pa. t. beat (bit). 
Pa. pple. beaten (b/*t'n). beat. [Com. Teut.; 
OE. biatan : — OTeut. *bauta' 1, not found in 
Gothic.] I, 1. To strike with repeated blows. 
9. %ntr. To strike repeated blows {on, at) ME. 
8. Sa*d of the action of the feet upon the ground 
in walking, etc. Often fig. OE. 4. To 
punish by beating; to thrash OE. t5« To 
batter, bombard -1664. 6. Of physical agents : 

To dash against, strike violently, assail {poet.) 
OE. Also intr. with on, upon, against ; also 
absol. OE. t7. Said of the impact of sounds 
-1 677. t8. To hammer at (a subject), to thresh 

out; to discuss, reason about -1659. tg. intr . 
To insist with iteration on or upon -1633. 10. 

To overcome, to conquer in any contest, at 
doing anything; to master, to excel (Cf. 
thrash.) 16x1. Also absol. tn* To strike to- 
gether the eyelids (=» Bat), or the teeth ; also 
intr. -16x7. 1 a. To flap (the wings) with force\ 

also intr. (absol.) ME. 13. intr. Of the heart : 
To strike against the breast ; hence, to throb, 
pulsate. (Said also of the pulse, etc. and fig. 
of passions.) ME. 14. intr. Hence a. Of a 
watch, etc. b. Mus. To sound in pulsations ; 
see Beat sbP 4. 1614. 

t To b. the breast'. i. e. in sign of grief. To b. the 
air, the wind 1 to fight to no purpose or against no 
opposition. 3. To b. the streets : to walk up and down. 
To b. a path or track : to tread it hard or bare by fre- 
quent passage; hence, to open up a way. 6. The Sunne 
beat vpon the head of Ionah Jonah tv. 8. to. ‘This 
beats me altogether \ mused the lawyer J. Payn. You 
may A tha Latin* into their heads 161a. 


II. x. irons. To force or impel (a thing) by 
striking, hammering, etc. 1609. Also fig. a. 
To drive by blows (a person) away , off, from, 
into, etc. ME. 3. To break, crush, or over- 
throw by hard knocks ; to batter 1570. t4- “ 

Abate, or Bate. Now only in b, down . -1785. 
5. Maui, (intr.) To strive or make way against 
wind or current 1677. Said trans . of the ship 
or of the mariners. C. Venery. (intr.) a. To 
run hither and thither, b. To take to the water, 
and go up stream ; also trans. 1470. 7. To affect 
the state or condition of by beating : a. to ham- 
mer, forge ME.; b. to pound, pulverize ME.; 
to mix ; to make into a batter; to switch or whip 
(an egg, etc.). Also with up. I<i36. 8. To strike 

(cover) in order to rouse or drive game; to scour 
(a wood) in hunting ME. Also tntr. or absol. 
Also fig. esp. with about. 1709. 9. Of a drum : 

a. intr . — To sound when beaten 1656; b. trans. 
To express by its sound when beaten X636; c. 
intr . —To be beaten 1816. 

x. fir. To b. (a thing) into one’s head, mind, etc. 
a He’s beat from hi* best ward lVtnt. T. 1. ii. 33. 5. 
To b. about : to tack against the wind. 7. To b. a 
carpet (mod.). They shall beate their swords into 
plough-shares Isa . il 4. 8. To b. the jungle 

Bakkr. fig. To b. about the bushx lit , as in I. 12; 
fig. to make a cautious or roundabout approach. To 

b. up {for) recruits, to beat up the town for recruits, 

etc. To b. up the quarters of\ to visit unceremoni- J 
ously ( colloqX 9. The Drums lwrat to Arms 1758. 

The drums of Limerick beat a parley Macaulay. Be- 
fore the assembly brais Thackf ray. Phr. Tob.timex 
to mark musical time by heating a drum, by tapping, 
by striking the air with a baton, etc. ; also Jig. to keep 
time with. 

Comb. With adverbs. B. about: (see II. 5). B. 
away: a. intr. to goon beating; b. trans. to drive 
away by blows. B. back: &. to force back by 
beating ; b. to drive back by force; C. to cause to re- 
bound. B. down : a. to drive downward by beat- 
ing ; b. to break down by heavy blows ; C. fir. to 
overthrow (an institution, opinion, etc.); d. to Torce 
down by haggling (cf. II. 4); e. intr. to come down 
with violence, like rain, the sun’s rays, etc. ; f. (see 
1 1 - 4) I R- to reduce by beating. B. in : a. to knock 
in by beating ; b. to drive in by force ; C. to smash or 
batter in by blows; d. to inculcate; e. (see 11. 4). 

B. off : a. to drive away from by blows, attacks, etc. ; 
b. (see II. 4). B. on: (see L 2). B. out: a. to 
trace out a path by treading it first (cf. 11. 3); b. to 
knock or force or shape out by beating; c. to drive 
out by force or fighting; d. to hammer out into a 
bulge, to extend by hammering; e. to thresh (corn) ; 
f. to hammer out, or get to the bottom of (a matter, 
laboriously); g. (in U . S.) to exhaust; h. to measure 
out by beats. B. up : a* to tread up by much tramp- 
ling ; b. to bring to equal consistency by beating; 

C. to b. up. quarters, etc. (see 11 . 8). 

Phrases. To b. the bounds ; to trace out the boun- 
daries of a parish, striking certain points with rods, etc. 

Beat (hit, Ivit), v.% 1534. [conn. w. Beat 
sb. 5 , q. v.] To slice off the rough sod from 
uncultivated or fallow ground : cf. Beat 
sb 5 

Beat (bfl), sb. 1 1615. [£ Beat v.] x. A 
stroke or blow. 9. Fencing. A particular blow 
struck upon the adversary’s sword or foil 1753. 
3- A stroke upon a drum, the striking of a drum 
with the sound produced; the signal thus given ; 
also in drum-b. Occos.jf^. 1672. 4, The move- 

ment of the hand or baton, by which the rhythm 
of a piece of music is indicated; also, the differ- 
ent divisions of a bar or measure with respect 
to their relative accent 1880. 5. A recurring 

stroke; a measured sequence of strokes or 
blows, or sounds thereby produced 1795. 

A throbbing or undulating effect taking place 
in rapid succession when two notes not quite of 
the same pitch are sounded together 1733. 7- 

Mus. Name given to a melodic grace or orna- 
ment of uncertain identity 1803. 8. The round 

of a watchman, etc. on duty. (prob. f. Beat vP 

I. 3.] 1825. 9. A tract ranged over in pursuit 

of game 1875. x o. 1 n sailing : One of the trans- 
verse courses in beating to windward 188a 

II. Physics and Wireless Telegr. Each of the- 
pulsations of amplitude produced when two 
oscillations of different frequencies occur simul- 
taneously in the same system 1918. 

5. Phr, Tn or out of b. % off the b . : making a regular 
or irregular succession of strokes, is. Com b . : b.- 
note, a note whose frequency equals the difference in 
the frequencies of two oscillators. 

Beat (bit, dial, bit), sbfi 145a [?f. Beat 
v. «*a quantity to be beaten at once*. Cf. 
stack, etc. ] A bundle of flax or hemp made up 
ready for steeping. 


Beat (bit, bi it), sb.S [In Devonsh. bail, bate, 

beat, pronounced (bfl). But historically beat(e 
is the proper form. See Beat v. 1 ] The rough 
sod of moorland, or the matted growth of fallow- 
land, which is sliced off ana burned before 
plowing the land. 

Comb, b.-ax (in Devonsh. died, bidax, bidix), the ax 
or adze used in paring off b. 

Beat (bit), ppl. a ME. Short f. Beaten ; 
as adj. : Overcome by hard work or difficulty; 
common in dead-b. (lit. and fig.) 

Beaten (brt'ri),pf>l.a. ME. Used adjectively 
in many senses of Beat v., q.v. 1. Trodden, 
hard, bare, or plain. Often fig. 1477. ta. 
Trite -1756. +3. Inured to -1700. 4. Worked 

by hammering ME. ; whence, pure gold being 
most malleable: Fine, of pure quality; also fig. 
1535. 4. Conquered 1562. 5. Exhausted 

x68i. 0. Scoured for game (mod.). 

Beater (brtai). 1 483. [f. Beat v . + -e r 1 .] 
x. A person who beats (see Beat v.)\ spec, a 
man employed in rousing and driving game 
1825. 9. An instrument for beating; used in 

many specific senses x6ix. 

Beath (biff), v. Still dial. [OE. betUan ta 
foment : — OTeut. *bajian\ see BATH.] 1. To 
foment, a. To heal unseasoned wood in order 
to straighten it 1496. 

Beatific, -al (bijiti’fik, -61), a. 1605. [ad. 
ly. beatificus (f. bcatus), + -AL 1 .] Making 
blessed; imparting supreme happiness. 

Beatific vision ; a sight of the glories of heaven. 
Hence Beati'flcally adv. 

Beatification (bfjBNtifik/i-Jan). 1502. [a. 
F., f. L. beatifical-, bcatificare.] X. The action 
of making, or the being made, blessed. 9 . 
A*. C. Ch. An act of the Pope, declaring a de- 
ceased person to be in the enjoyment of heavenly 
bliss, and granting a form oi worship to him 
(the first step towards canonization) 1626. 

Beatify (b^artifoi). v. 1535. [a. F. Mati- 
fier, ad. L. bcatificare. j 1. To make supremely 
happy or blessed. 9. To declare supremely 
blessed 1677. 8- Ol. To pronounce to be 

in enjoyment of heavenly bliss; see Beatifica- 
tion a. 1629. 

a. To h. wealth Barrow, var. Beati'flcate. 
Beating (brtiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Beat®.] 
x. The infliction of repealed blows; spec, pun- 
ishment by blows; the dashing of waves against 
the shore; the flapping of wings; rousing of 
game, etc. 9. A defeat in a contest (mod.). 
3. Maul. Sailing against the wind (mod.). 4. 

A pulsating or throbbing movement 1601. 

5. The b. of a watch i8ox, of the heart Huxley. 

Beatitude (b/,aetiti«d). 1491. [a. F., ad. 
L. bcatitudo, f. bcatus .] 1. Supreme blessed- 
ness or happiness. 9 . An ascription of special 
blessedness; esp. (in pi.) those pronounced by 
Christ in the Sermon on the Mount 1526. 3. 

- Beatification 2. (lit. and fig.) 1837. 

Beau (b£«), a. and sb. ML [a. late OF. 

beau, biau , earlier^/ : — L. bellus. The adj., in 
ME. quite naturalized, and pronounced as in 
beauty, Beaulieu (biuii), is now obs. The sb. 
is a reintroduction from mod. F. t whence its 
promt nc. ) tA. adj. x. Beautiful. a. Used 
in addressing relations, friends, etc. : ■■ ‘fair* 
(fair sir), * dear' (dear sir), etc. -1513. 

B. sb. PI. beaux, beaus (bJoz). 1. A man who 
attends excessively to dress, mien, and social 
etiquette : a fop, a dandy 1687. a. The attend- 
ant or suitor of a lady X720. 

z. You’re a perfect Woman, nothing but a b. will 
please you T. Brown. Hence Beau v. to act the b. 
to. Beau*ish a. after the manner of a b. ; dandified. 
tBeauclerk (btfo-klaik). ME. [a. F. beau + 
clerc\— L. c Uncus’, see Clerk. J A scholar 
(Surname of Henry I.) -1856. 

Beaufet, Beaufin; see Buffet, Biffin. 

II Beau garcon (bo gaison). 1665. [F.] An 
exquisite, a fop. 

Beau-Ideal (bJ«»idr&l). 1801. [a. F. beau 
idlal the ideal Beautiful. In Eng. ideal tends 
to be taken as the sb.] t x. The Beautiful, or 
beauty, in its ideal perfection -1801. a. That 
type of beauty or excellence in which one's ideal 
is realized, the perfect type or model 1820. 

f Beau-xnande (Urm<fli*d, tx*,mp-nd). 1714. 
a. F.] The fashionable world, society. 
fBeaU'pe*re. ME. [f. OF. beau 4- plre, or in 


6 (Get. Klin), d (Fr, pen), ii (Ger. Mtfllex). u (Fr. dune). 0 (carl), e (e*) (thire). i (d) (ran). { (Fr. foire). d (fir, forn, <arth). 
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sense a per, peer (mod. pair ) eqtial. See Beau. 
In OF. used politely of every one whom one 
called ' father r ; but about 16th c. distinctive for 
1 father-in-law ' or ' step-father \ See also Bel. ] 
i. A term of courtesy, used esp. to or of an 
eccles. 4 Father’ -1599. a. Good fellow, fellow, 
companion -1610. , 

+Beau*pers, bewpers. 159a. [?f. Beau- 

preau , a town of France.] A fabric, app. linen; 
used for flags -1720. 

Beau-pot (bJwp^t). 1761. [Perron, sp. of 
Bough-pot.] A vase for cut flowers. 
fBeausire. ME. [a. F. beau sire ; see Beau, 
Braupere.] Fair sir, a form of address -1513. 
Beauteous (bi u t/os), a. 1440. [f. beaute , 
Beauty sb. Cf. plenteous.] Distinguished by 
beauty, beautiful, (Literary.) 

England is beauteuous .. flour of londes all aboute 
Caxton. Hence Beau*teoua-ly adv., -ness. 

Beautification (bi« tifik£i*fon). 1640. [f. 
Beautify.] The action of beautifying; em- 
bellishment. 

Beautiful (bifi-tiful),*. 1526. [f. Beauty 
O cc. comp, with - er , -est, usu. with more, most . ] 
A. Full of beauty, possessing the qualities which 
constitute beauty; pleasing to the senses or in- 
tellect. Used colloq. of anything that a person 
likes very much, e.g. a b. ride. 

Beautiful! for situation, the ioy of the whole earth is 
mount Sion Ps. xlviiL a. B. weather Hawthorne. 
A b. operation in surgery {mod.). 

B. quasi-r£. 1. * Beautiful one 1535, a. That 
which is beautiful The beautiful : beauty in 
the abstract. 

Hence Beau'tiful-ly adv., -ness. 

Beautify (bi*-tifoi), v. 1526. [f. as prec. + 
-FY.J To render, or grow, beautiful. 

To beautifie the bouse of God Hikron. Hence 

Beau'tifler. 

Beauty (bijpti). [ME. bealle , beute , a. OF. 
bealte , beaute, earlier beltet, mod. beaut/ late 
L. *bellitatem, f. bell us J\ 1. That quality or 
combination of qualities which affords keen 
pleasure to the senses, esp. that of sight, or 
which charms the intellectual or moral faculties 
a. The abstract quality personified 1667. 3. 

A beautiful person or tiling; esp. a beautiful 
woman. (Often ironical.) 1483. b. collectively. 
The beautiful women, etc. 1611. 4. A beauti- 

ful feature or trait; an ornament, grace 1563. 

t. Beauties ensigns yet Is Crymson in thy lips Rom. 
4 r Jul. v. iii. Q4. We ascribe h, to that which is 
simple ; which has no superfluous pat ts; which exactly 
answers its end Emerson. a. Such a lord is Love, 
And B. such a mistress of the world Tennyson. 3. A 
celebrated B. Addison, b. The b. of Israel is slaine 
vpon thy high places a Sam. L 19. 4. The concealed 

beauties of a writer Addison. 

Comb. : with reference to face massage, etc., as b. 
doctor, parlour (orig. U.S.), specialist \ b. -Bleep, the 
sleep secured before midnight; -spot, (a) a patch 
placed on a lady's face to heighten its beauty 1657 ! 
(b) a locality conspicuous for its beauty 1919. 

Hence Beauttless a. void of b. 

Beau«ty, v. arch. ME. [f. prec. sb.] To 
render beautiful. 

Beauxite (bJu-zait). i8fe8. [f. Beaux or 
Baux in France.] Min. A hydrous oxide of 
alumina and iron, used as a source of aluminium. 

Beaver 1 (bryaj). [Com. Aryan; OE. beo/or , 
earlier befor ( = bcvor): — OTeut. *bebru-x ; — 
OAryan *bhebhril-s , reduplicated deriv. of bhru- 
brown.] 1. An amphibious rodent, with a 
broad, oval, flat, scaly tail, palmated hind feet, 
coat of soft fur. and hard incisor teeth with 
which it cuts down trees; rematkable for its 
skill in constructing huts for its habitation, and 
dams for preserving its supply of water, a. 
The fur of the beaver ME. Also Jig. and attrib. 

3. A hat made of beaver’s fur, or some imita- 
tion of it 1528 4. A felted cloth, used forover- 

coat ; s ; ctc * T?56, A kind of e love 1816. 

3. Mr. Holden sent me a bever, which cost me 
A 4 5 ** PfPYS. In beaver { Univ. slang): in a tall hat, 
etc., not in cap and gown. 

Comb. - b.-rat, the musquash or Musk-rat; -stones, 
the two small sacs in the groin of the b., from which 
the substance castor is obtained. Hence Bea*vered 
a Bea-verteen, a cotton 

twilled cloth, in which the warp is drawn up into 
loops, forming a pile, which is left uncut ; cf. velveteen. 
Beavery, a place m which beavers are kept, 
Beaver a (brvw). Obs. exc. Hist. [ME. 
baviere, a. OF, baviire, erig. a child’s bib, f. 
have saliva,] The lower portion of the face- 
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guard of a helmet, when worn with a visor ; but 
occas. serving the purposes of both. Also Jig. 

Then saw you not his facet O yes, my Lord, he 
wore his b. up Haml. 1. ii. *30. 

tBeba*r, v. ME. [See Be- i.] To bar abont 
to debar -1649. 

|]Bebeeru, blbiru (biTil^rw). 1851. [native 
name.] The Greenheart Tree of Guiana (Nec~ 
tandra Rodisti or leucantha). Bebee-ria, Be- 
bee-iine, also beber-, bibir-, an alkaloid resem- 
bling quinine, yielded by this tree. 

Beblee-d, v. arch. ME. [See Be-.] To cover 
with blood, make bloody. 

Beble-ss, v. 1598. [LBe-s. J To bless pro- 
fusely. 

Bebil*ster, v. 1575. [f. Be- i.] To blister 
badly. 

Bebloo-d, v. 1580. — Bebleed. 
fBeblo-t, v. ME. [f. Be- a.] To blot all 
over; also Jig. -1580. 

Beblu-bbered,///. a. 1583. [See Be-.] Be 
fouled with tears; ulso fwith blood. 

Becall (b/kj- 1 ), v. ME. [See Be- 4.] +1, 

lo challenge --1500. 2. To call names 1683. 

Becalm ^bi'ka-m), v. 1559. [See Be- a.] 
i. To make calm; to quiet; fig. to assuage, 
tranquillize 1613. a. Naut. To shelter from, 
or deprive (a ship) of, wind; usu. in pass. 1595. 

z. What power becalms the innavigable seas Pope. 
a. The fleet was becalmed off the Godwin Sands 
Macaulay. 

Because (bflp-z, -kjz), adv . and conj. ME, 
[f. By prep. + Cause sb. Orig. a phrase, often 
followed by a subord. clause introduced by that 
or why. That was at length omitted. For was 
occas. prefixed in nearly all constructions.] A. 
adv. 1. Followed by that or why : For the reason 
that (arch.) a. Followed byc/jmd subst. 


By reason of, on account of ME. tb. For the 
sake of, for the purpose of -1523. 1 * 3 . Followed 

by to with inf, * In order to -1546. 

B. conj. [from A. 1.] x. For the reason that 
inasmuch as, since ME. 2. In order that, so 
that, that. (Common dial.) 1485. 

t. We wonder we are ignorant and we fear U we are 
weak Buckle. 

J| Be ccabu nga. 1 706. [med.L., f. Ger. bach 
bunge , f. bach brook + bunge : — OHG. bungo 
bulb.] Bot. The Bkookume, q.v. 
||Beccaccia (bekka’ttja). [It.] A woodcock. 
Browning. 

Ji Beccafico (bekkafrktf). 1621. [It.; lit. * fig- 
pecker ’.] A small migratory bira of the genus 
Sylvia , much esteemed as a dainty in the 
autumn, when it has fattened on figs and grapes, 
fBecco. 1604. [a. It. becco a goat.] A cuckold 
-1623. 

|| Bechamel (b*-Jhmel). 1796. [f. the Marquis 
de B/chamel, steward of Louis XIV.] Cookery. 
A fine white sauce thickened with cream. 
Bechance (b/^tja-ns), v. 1527. [See Be-.] 
x. intr. To happen, chance. 9. (with dat. 
obj.) To befall (a person) 1530. 

1. All happine&ae b, to thee in Millaine Shake. 

tBechance, adv. 1548. [f. By prep.] By 
chance -1570. 

Becharm (b^tjajm), v . ME. [See Be-.] 
To hold by a charm. 

||B£che-de-mer (b£f ds m^r). 1814. [Quasi- 
Fr. of Eng. origin, alteration of Pg. tic ho do 
mar ' sea worm .] The Trepang. 

Bechic (be*kik, brkik). 1661. [ad. F. 
b/chique, ad. L. bechicus , a. Gr., f. / 3 i}£.] A. 
adj .Tending to cure or relieve a cough 1676. 
B. sb. [sc. medicine .] x66x. 

Beck (bek), sb. 1 ME. [a. ON. bekk-r 
OTeut. +bakki-x raasc. ; cogn. with *haki-z, 
whence OE. tyct masc. Only Teut.] A brook 
or stream ; spec, a brook with a stony bed or 
rugged course. 

Beck (bek), sb.* ME. [f. Beck v.] I. A 
nod, or other mute signal, indicating assent, 
command, etc. Also transf. a* A bow, a 
curtsey, a nod, etc. Chiefly Sc. ME. 

1. With a b. of the bead or band, as we beckon to 
servants Dk Foe. Phr, To be at the b. and call 0/. 

Beck (bek'*, sb. 3 1828. [?comipt f. Back 
sb*) - Back sb* r 

Beck (bek), v. ME, [short f. Beckon p.] 

1. tn/r. To make a mute signal, or significant 
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gesture, as by nodding, etc irons. To express 
by a beck x8ai. a. trans. (obj. orig. dat.) To 
make a mute signal to ; to beckon i486. 3. 

intr. To nod, bow ; to curtsey. Chiefly Sc. 1535. 

a. When gold and siluer becks me to come on Snajcs. 

Be-cker, becket. dial. 160a. Sea-bream. 

Beckei (be ’kit), sb. 1769. [?] Naut. A 
contrivance, usu. a loop of rope with a knot on 
one end and eye at the other, or a large hook, 
or a wooden bracket, used for confining ropes, 
tackle, oars, spars, etc., and also for securing 
the tacks and sheets of sails. Hence Be'cket 
v. to fasten by or furnish with beckets. 

Beckon (be-k’n), v. [OE. biecnan «— OTeut. 
*bauknian , f. baukno -, in OE. b/acn BEACON. 
Also OE. b/acn tan.] 1. intr. To make a mute 
signal with the head, hand, finger, etc.; now 
esp. in order to bid a person approach. a. 
trans. (obj. orig. dat.): To make a significant 
gesture of head or hand to; hence, to summon 
or bid approach ME. 

a. 1 beckon'd with my Hand to him, to come back 
Dk Fok. a. Iago becons me: now be begins the story 
Oth. iv. L 134, Be-ckon sb. a significant gesture of 
head, hand, etc.,#jr/. one indicating assent or command. 

fBecla-p, v . ME. [See Be-.] To catch or 
lay hold of suddenly -153a 

Bedaw, v. 1603. [See Be-.] To scratch or 
tear all over with claws or nails. 

Becllp (bfkli*pX v. 1 arch. [OE. beclyf>pan % 
f Be- 1 + clyppan ; see Clip v. ) tx- T o em- 
brace -1669. To wrap round, encircle OE. 
t3. To lay hold of; to catch, overtake -1557. 

Beclog (bfklp-g), v. ME. [See Be-.] To 
encumber with a sticky substance. 
fBeclo se, v. [Orig. OE. beclpsan , f. Be- + 
clysan ; see Cluse ; subseq. Close after Fr.] 
To shut up or in; to imprison -1677. 

Beclothe (b/lcl^-fl), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
beclothed, beclad. 1509. [See Be- x.] To 
clothe about. 

Becloud (brklau-d), v . 1598. [See Be- 6.] 
To cover or obscure with clouds. Also Jig. 

To b. unpleasant facts Gao. Eliot. 

Become (bfkr m), v. Pa. t. became; Pa. 
pple. become. [ Com. Teut. ; OE. becuman — 
Goth, biquiman, f. bi - Be- i + quiman, in OE. 
cuman to Come.] +i. intr. . To come (to a 
place), to arrive ; later, to go -1737. Also 
t transf. ta. To happen; to befall -1655. 8. 

To come to be (something or in some state) 
ME. 4. To come into being 1598. 5. To ac- 

cord with ; to befit (obj. orig. dat.) ME. 6 . 
impers. (now usu. with it), f*. (absol., with to, 
for, or clause.) Replaced by 4 it is becoming \ 
-1591 • *>• with object, (orig, dat.) To befit ME. 
7. Hence, To look well (on or with), to set out 
ME. ; hence , To look well in (a dress, etc.) x66o. 

transf. It becomes to be loved on it* own account 
Syd. Smith. 3. His wife looked backe. .she became 
a pillar of salt Gen. xix. afi. 3. Soft slilnes and 
the night Become the tutches of sweet barmonte 
Merck V , v. i. 57. 6. Fonder of bunting than became 

an Arilibisbup Fhfkman. j. Sbe will b. iby bed 
Temp. 111. ii. 11a. To b. a gown H«t re. Phr. B. of 
(after ‘what 4 ): orig. = ‘ come out of, result from r \ 
now, leplaces * where is it become', etc. (=* * where 
went it, has it gone *) in reference to the later locality, 
position, or fate of a thing. 

fBecomed, ppl. a. [f. Become (sense 7) + 
-ED *.] Befitting. Rom. 6* 7 v/. tv. ii. a6. 
Becoming (b/lczrmig), vol. sb. (and ppl. a.) 
x6oo. [f. Become v.] x. The action of be- 
fitting; that which benta or graces (rare). 9. A 
coming to be 1853. 8. ppl. a. Befitting 1565. 

Within the limits of b. mirth L. L. L. n. L 67. The 
becoming : decorum 1 that which is coming into exis- 
tence (F krrikr). Hence Beco'mlng-ly adv., .nest. 
Becripple (WTcri p’I), v. 1660. [See B*- a 
or 5. ] To make lame. 

Becrown, v. 1583. [See Be- a.] To crown. 
Becu-rl, v. 1614. [See B k~ a. J Tocoveror 
deck out with curls. 

Bed (bed), tb. [Com. Tent: OE. i(dd,i ( d, 
neut., Goth, badi ; — OTeut. *badjo-(m) neut. 
Referred by Franck to Aryan *bhodh, whence 
L. fod(i- to dig. J I. The sleeping-place of men 
or animals. i. A permanent structure or ax* 
rangement for sleeping on or for the sake at 
rest. It consists for the most part of a sack or 
mattress, stuffed with something soft or springy, 
often raised upon a bedstead, and covered with 
sheets, blankets, etc. The name is given both 


! (man), o (pas,), au (load), a (cat). { (Fr. ch,Q. » (ev«). »i (/,,„). . (Fr. esc d. Tie), i (rt). I (Psych,). 9 (whrt).'"7 (g*). 
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« 8t ™= tu ™- a " d to lh ? *1 To dash against, b. To injure by dashing, 

or mattress. A\so Jig. a. transf As the p!« c *f 0 cover with dashes of colour, etc. 
of conjugal union, and of procreation and chil 
birth ME. 3. / 

The grave ME. 


U r i Tnvrf^? C n?»™ 0 MS nd w Bedaub (bMQ-b),®. 1553. [See B«- 1.] 

8 . Any sleeping place Mb. 4 <A,_ To daub over , t0 plater 1558. Also Jig. a. 


= was in hi. b. and a .lepe on a fethyr bedde'° ^ d ?. z ®" 


Caxton. B. and board’, entertainment with lodging 
and food. _ Of a wife : full connubial relations. a 
False to bis B, Cymb . in. iv. 4a, George. .the eldest 
sou of this second b. Clarendon. 4. As we hollowed 
his narrow b, Wolfe. 

II. 1. A level or smooth piece of ground in a 
garden, usu. somewhat raised ; also the plants 
which grow in it OE. 9. The bottom of a lake 
or sea, or of a watercourse 1586. 3. An ex- 
tended base, a matrix 1633. 4. A level sur- 

face on which anything rests, e.g the level sur- 
face in a printing press on which the form is 
laid 1846. 5. Hence tcchn. \ 

a. Gunnery. The portion of a gun-carriage on which 
the gun r&sts. b. A rchit. and Building . The surface 
of a stone, or brick, which lies in the mortar; the 
under side of a slate. c« Mech. Any solid foundation, 
framework, or support, upon which to rest a super- 
structure. d. Carpentry. A support or rest, e.g. for 
a ship on the stocks, etc. e. Rail way •making. The 
layer of stone ( etc. upon which the rails are laid. 

1. Beds of violets blue Milt, a The b. of the Adri- 
atic Lyell. 

HI. 1. A layer or stratum ; a horizontal course; 
spec, in Gcal. 16 r6. a. A layer of reptiles, 
shell-fish, etc. covering a space or tract of ground 
1608. 

i> The lowest 1 bed * of the Lias Lyell. a A b. of 
oysters 1688. 

Phrases, etc To firing to b., formerly = put to b. ; 
now usu. pass., to be delivnetl of a child; also fig. 
(See A USD.) To die in one's b . : to die at home or of 
natural causes. To keep one's b. j to remain in b. 
through si< kness, etc. So To leave one's b . : to re- 
cover. To make a b. : to put one in order after use. 
To he or sleep in the b. one has made (rf. nrec.): to 
accept the natural results of one's own conduct. To 
make u 6 a b . : to extemporize sleeping accommoda- 
tion. To take to one's b. • to beconio confined to b. 
through sickness or infirmity. 

Comb., etc . ; b.-key, an iron tool for screwing and 
unscrewing the nuts and bolts of a bedstead ; -mould- 
ing (A rchit.), *the mouldings under a projection, as 
the corona of a cornice " ((J wilt); -pan, a warming- 
pan : a chamber utensil constructed for use in b. ; 
-piece, -plate (d/r<A.), the foundation or support of 
any inecbanicaUtrucrure ; -post, a post of a b. ;-rock 
{(*eo/), me solid rock underlying superficial forma- 
tions; also ^.bottom, lowest level; -screw, one 
used for bold mg together the posts and beams of a 
wokxIhi bedstead; also, a machine for lifting heavy 
bodies, often used in launching vessels ; -sore, a sore- 
ness of the skin prod in ed by long lying in b. ; -stone, 
a lar^r heavy stone used as the foundation and sup- 
port of girders, etc. in building; also, the lower stone 
m an oil-mill, on which the runners roll ; t-awerver, 
one unfaithful to the marriage-bed ( IWat. T. 11. i. 93) ; 
t-vow, promise of fidelity to ihe marriage-bed ; -way 
(Gerl.), an appearance of stratification in granite; 
-winch, -wrench, = bed-key ; t-work, work that is 
or can be done in bed, easy work TV. 4* Cr. 1. iii. 203. 

Bed, v. Pa. L and pple. bedded. [OE. 
bfddutn f. bfd(d), Bed.J +i. intr. To prepare 
a bed -ME. a. To put to bed ; to furnish with 
a bed ME. 3. To take (a wife) to bed (arch.) 
1548. 4. intr . To go to bed ME. 5. I o pro- 
vide (animals) with litter X480. 6, intr. Of an 

animal : To make its lair 1470. 7. To plant in 

or as in a garden bed 1671. 8. To Embed 

1586; intr. to rest on 1871,. 9. Building. To 

lay (bricks, etc.) in position in cement or mortar 
1685. xo. Masonry . To dress the face of a stone 
(cf. Bed sb. II. 5b) 1793. x 1. To spread with a 
bed of anything. Cf. to carpet. 1839. xa. To 
lay (e.g. oysters) in a bed or beds 1653 13. 

intr. To form a compact layer 1614. 

4. () then we’ll wed, and then we’ll b. Carfy. 5. To 
rub, feed, and b. a horse Wesley. Phr. TV bed up : 
to lie up in strata against. 

Bedabble (bftlsrb'I), v. 1590. [See Be- i.] 
To wet with dirty liquid, or so as to make dirty. 
Bedad (bftlie'd), ini. Irish . 1710. [ *» By 
dad, or by God (cf. begad). ] An asseveration. 
tBeda-ff, v . [f. Be- 5 + Daff sb.] To be- 
fool. Chaucer. 

fBeda’ggle, v. 1580. if. Be- + Daggle.] 
To bemire the bottom of (dress) -1660. 
Bedangled (bfdarng’ld),///. a. 1601. [See 
Be- i. ) Beset with things dangling about one. 
Bedarken (Wdauk'n), v. [See Be- i.] To 
I nvolve in darkness. Also Jig. 

Bedaah (bfdfle-J), o. 2564. [See Be- 1.] a. 


puts to bed; one who litters cattle. 
itereTi Now dial. 1803. 3. The 


. They all bedawbed their faces with mire 1683. 
^edawee-,-wi, -wy, pi. bedaween, -win, 
as of Bedouin, -s. 

idazzle (b/doe’z'l), v. 1596. [See Be- a.] 
r Wzzle thoroughly. So Beda*zzlement. 
.^Chamber (be*d,tJVumbw). ME. [f. Bed 
^ Hamber.] A room intended for holding 
a 7* arch, , and displaced by bedroom , exc. in 
re l”« to the royal bedchamber. 

of the Bed-chamber 1702. 

Be %thes (be*d-kl^6z), sb. pi. (The 
lbs.) ME. [f. Bed sb. + Clothes.] 
n^nVikets, etc., for a bed. 

B 5 dd ^be*dw). 161a. [f. Bed v. or j 3 .] 

a. An upf 
lower stoi^T 
out plant l* 

^ddin^; n) tV bl.sb. OE. [f. Bed.] 
x. (conn, w s fr \ -p| )e articles which com- 
pose a bed, t t ^ e mattresSf e tc. , and the bed- 
clothes. b. ything used to sleep on or in 
(arch.) ME. 7 Ult “ r i697 . n . A founda- 
tion ion. Arrangement of rocks, etc. in 
beds or layers S (conn . w . B ed v.) A 

putting to bed; a b nde 1859. 6- Pkmt- 

tng flowers in be bedding out .86a. 

CW.: b..monl(L = Btd-m<mlding\ -.ton., a 
ofTEriclT*'* ° f u«<l «» try the rubbed aide 
Bede, si. 1 ME. m n f Brad si., prayer. 

bedesman, etc. 

Bede (bla), it.* miner’s pickaie. Ray- 

MONO. r 

Bedeck (brde fe), v.m. [See Be- i.] To 
deck about, to cover v? on)amen t. 

So bedecked, ornate, ano^ WlLX . 7 ,» 

Bedcpiar (be-d/gA a. Alto .gar, -pmr. 
1578. la. F. ad. (ult.p ent tiddmr , lit. 
•wind-brought . In sem- uU(> Pen. 

bid wind 4- Arab, ward »« • ] fi A white 
spiny plant, perh. the M T^tie \s.lybum 
Mananum) —1601. 9 . A 1^ gall on rose- 

bushes produced by an inse%r^^ rom 
Bedel, bedell, archaic Q f Beadle, 

q. v. So Bedelry, etc. 
fBede-lve, v. [OE. bedelf-an # g K . + delf-an 
to Delve. ] x. To dig about on i y ^ t q 
bury -1513. 

Bedeman, obs. f. Bkadsma 
Bede-ne, adv. Now dial. Widens, i. 
? + ME. xne , ene, OE. onq Anon; 
occ. a mere expletive, or a rime 4d. 

Bedevil (b/de-v’l), v. 1768. [t, Be- 5, 6.] 
1. To treat diabolically. 9. To psess with, 
or as with, a devil 1831. 3. To tor^h worry 

1833. 4« To * Dlay the devil with to trans- 

form mischievously or bewilderinglygoo. 

1. M y poor.. M use., be-deviled with the b ribaldry 

Byron. 4. To b. the registration Disraei Hence 
Bedevilled, -Bed ppL a. Bede a vilmei« 
Bedew (b/difl*), v. ME. [See BB| pass. 
To be wetted with dew; hence activty 1 cover 
with or as with dew. Also transf aiut^. 

The moisture which bedews a cold metal atone 
when we breathe upon it Heasciikl. 

Bedfellow (be*dfe Du). 1478. [£. *d + 
Fkllow.] One who shares a bed withaithcr; 


tBed-fere, -ifere. ME. [cf. Bed 4- Iirk, 
and Fere OE. gefera fellow.] * prec, 

Bedfordshire (be-dfSidJai). 1665. 
of an English county; Joe. for bed \ 

Be-dgown. 1769. [See Gown.] ia 
woman's night-gown. a. A kind of Ja*t 
worn by working women in the north 2897. 

Be*d-hea*<L ME. [See Head.] The np^r 

end of a bed. ' 

Bedlght (bfdaH), 9. arch. Fa. pple. Is 
dightp -ed. ME. [f. Be- 4 * DlGHT.] To equi, 
array, bedeck. (Now poet.) \ 

Bedim (b/di-m), v. 1566. [See Be-.] T 

make dim. ; esp. the eyesight 1583. Also fig. 

Bedl'p, v . [OE. bedyppan. Obs . after 2 atk cl To adorn' b. To denominate, 
till c 1600.] To dip, immerse. Bedull, bedtffig, bedust ; see Be- firtf. 


BEDULL 

Bedizen (bfdsiVn, -di z'n). v . ; also bediz- 
sexx. x66x. [f. Be- - 4 D 1 ZEN. All Eng.orthoepists 
have (ai).l To dress out, esp. with vulgar finery; 
also fig. Hence Bedi'xenment. 

Bedlam (be dlam). [ME. Bedlem — Bethlem t 
Bethlehem .| tx. Bethlehem in Judea -1616. 

9. The Hospital of St. Mary of Betnlehem, used 
since 1547 as an asylum for the insane. 3. 
Hence, A madhouse 2663. Also fig. 1 * 4 - As 

inmate of a lunatic asylum, a madman ; spec . 
one of the discharged, but often only half-cured, 
patients, licensed to beg, wearing as a badge a 
tin plate on their left arm -1701. Also attrib 
and adj. 1535. 

a Phr. Jack or Tom o % B.i a madman, a. Twas 
both an hospital and b. 1609. 4. She roar'd Tike a B. 
Swift. Plaine b. stuff© Milt. Hence Bedlamite 
sb. an inmate of B. ; a lunatic 1 adj. lunatic. 

Be*d-ma:ker. 1465. [f. Bed sb. + Maker.] 
1. One who constructs beds 1500. 9. One who 

makes beds after they have been slept in 1465. 
tBedo-te, v. ME, [See Be- 3.] To cause te 
dote, befool -1583. 

Bedouin (be*dM,m), sb. (and a.) ME. [a. 
F., a. Arab, bad&win, pi. of badawfy, f. badm 
desert.] An Arab of the desert, b. transf. A 
gipsy. (Cf. City Arab.) 2863. Also attrib. 
Hence Be'douinlsm. 

Bedrabble (bfdrae b*l), v. 1440. [See Be- 
a.] To make dirty with rain and mud. 
Bedraggle (bfdrse-g’l). v. 1797. [See B*-.] 
a. To wet (skirts, etc. ) so that they drag or hang 
limp, b. * To soil clothes by suffering them, 
in walking, to reach the dirt* (J.). 

Bedral, bederal (be d(c)r&l). Sc. 1815. 

I App. corrupt f. Bradlb, ] A church officer, 
often acting as clerk, sexton, and bell-ringer. 
Be drench ; see Be-. 

Bedrid (be drid), a., orig. sb. [OE. bedreda % 
rida , f. bed 4- rid a, f. ridan to ride.] z. Con- 
fined to bed through sickness or infirmity. Now 
usu. Bedridden . a. fig . Worn out x6ax. 
s. To hex decrepit, siclce, and b. Father L. L.L. Li 
var. Be'dri'dden, the -on being due to the 
nalogy of ppl. adja. 

tBe-drip. [OE. bed-rip, f. bed- (see Brad) + 
rib : lit. 4 reaping by request ‘ ; called also btse- 
rtp, i. bin prayer.] A service which some ten- 
ants owed to their lord, viz. at his request to 
reap his corn at harvest-time -MB 
Bedroom (be*dr£m). 1590. [See Room.] 
x . Room in bed (Mids. N. 11. Ii. 51). 9. A room 

used to contain a bed ; a sleeping apartment 
(Replacing Bedchamber.) 1616. Hence Be*d- 
roomed a. having a b. 

Bedrop (b/;dr^ p), v. ME. [See Be- 4.] 1. 
To wet with drops. 3. pa. pple Sprinkled as 
with drops; fig . interspersed ME. 

Bedside (be'dsshd). ME. [For beds side.] 
Place or position by a bed ; esp. by way of at- 
tendance on one confined to bed (so b. manner 
of a doctor 2869). 

Bedspread (ba-dspred). orig. U.S. 2848. 
[Spread sb. II. 9 ; ci.Du. bed(de)sprei.') Alight 
thin covering to spread over the clothes on a bed. 
fBedstafif (be-dstaf). PI. staffs, staves. 
1576. A stick used in some way about a bed. 
Formerly handy as a weapon ; hence, prob. , the 
phr. in the twinkling of a b. -1845. 

Say there U no virtue in cudgels and bedstavss 
Bromk. 

Bedstead (be # dsted). 2440. [See Stead.] 
Strictly, the place occupied by a bed ; but long 
ago transferred to the framework of a bed. 
Be*dstock. n.dial 1483. [See Stock.] 
A Bedstead, or its front and back parts. 
Be<dstraw. ME. [See Straw.] +x. The 
straw formerly used as bedding -1637. a. A 
genus of plants ( Galium , N.O. Rubiacete), one at 
which (G. verum) ia known as Our Lady s B. 2597. 
Bedtick (be-dtik). 2569. [See Tick.] A 
bag or case, into which leathers, etc. are put to 
form a bed, Hence Be'dtl cking, the materials 
of which bed ticks are made; also attrib. 
Bedtime (be-dtaim). ME. [See Time.] The 
hour for going to bedL A\sofilg. 

Between our after supper, and bedtime MidsJf.v. 1.34. 

Bedttb(bfd»‘b),n. 1657. [See Be* e.] fa. 
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BEDWARD 

Bed ward, -wards (be-d v. $ad, -z) , adv. ME. 
[See -warij(s : orig. to bedward.\ Towards 
bed or tbedtime. 

Bedwarf, bedye ; see Be- prtf. 

Bee 1 (hi - ). [Com. Teut. : OE. bpo:— OTeut. 
*biSn- or biSn ; f. root bi-, perh. = Aryan bhi- 
' to fear in the aense of * quivering * or 4 buzz- 
ing \ J i. A genus of insects of the Hyineno- 
pterous order, living in societies composed of one 
queen, or perfect female, a few males or ' drones 
and an indefinite number of undeveloped fe- 
males or * neuters ’ (which are the workers), all 
having four wings; they produce wax, and col- 
lect and store up honey. 9. Applied to a 
group of allied insects, e. g. Humble B., Mason 
B., Carpenter B., etc. OE. 8- (orig. in U. S.) : j 
A meeting of neighbours to unite their labours 
for the benefit of one of their number ; as a 
quilting-b ., etc. Hence : A gathering lor some 
object, e. g. a spellittg-b. 1809. 

a. The Humlile Bees are larger than the Bees 1861. 
4. I made a h. ; that is 1 collected .. the most expert 
..of the settlers to assist at the raising Galt. 

Phr. To have a b. in one's bonnet : 1, e . a crare on 
some point, a screw loose. (Cf. maggot.) Comb., b.- 
bird, the Spotted Fly-catcher, also a humming-bird; 
•cell, one of the cells of the comb ; -cuckoo, an 
African bird ( CucUlus Indicator ■), which indicates the 
nests of Wild bees ; -eater, a genus of birds (Mer,ps) 
which devour bees ; -fly, a two-winged fly resembling 
a h. p esp. certain of the Bombyltdj and Syrphidae ; 
-glue, the substance with which bees fill up crevices, 
and fix the combs to the hives, propolis; -gum, U.S. 
local name for ah.-hive; -hawk, the Honey Buzzard; 
also a clear-wing hawk-moth (Ses/a furciformis) ; 
•line, a straight line between two points on the earth’s 
surface^ such as a b. was supposed to take in returning 
to its hive ; -master, a keeper of bees ; so -mistress ; 
•nettle, species of Dead-nettle much visited by bees ; 
•orchis, a plant ( Ophrys apt/era) with a flower in 
part resembling a b ; ‘tree, one in which bees have 
hived ; -wine, nectar of a flower. 

Bee 15 (b *). [Com. Teut : OE. bdag,bfah:— 
OTeut. *baugo-x ring, f. *bug baug- to bow. 
Bee is the northern type.] +1. A ring or torque 
of metal -1552. a. Naut.: bee, a hoop of 
metal ; bee-block , a piece of hard wood, bolted 
to the outer end of the bowsprit, to reeve the 
fore-mast stays through. 

Bee-brea d. OE. [f. Bee + Bread. The 
mod. wd. ia prob. a new combination. ] +1. orig. 

In OE. : Honeycomb with the honey in it. a. 
Pollen, or honey and pollen, consumed by the 
nurse-bees 1657. 3. Used of plants yielding 

nectar, as the White Clover and Borage. 

Beech (b/lj"). [OE. boece, bdoe, from OTeut. 
*bokd, cogn. w. L. fagus beech, and Gr. <pay 6 s, 
<t>rjyui * esculent oak f. root of tpayeiv. ] 1. a. 

A forest tree indigenous to Europe and Western 
Asia, having fine thin smooth bark, and glossy 
oval leaves, and bearing triquetrous nuts (called 
mail ) ; it has several varieties, as the Purple, 
Copper, and Fern-leaved Beech, b. The genus 
Fagus, N.O. Corylaccx, including the Common 
Beech (F. sylvatica). c. The wood of this tree. 
Often attrib . 1607. 9 . Applied to other trees 

resembling the beech of Europe. 

Comb.: b.-drops, a North American plant, Epi- 
phegui, N.O. Orobanchaceat , parasitic upon the roots 
of tneb.; -fern. Polypodium Phegopteris ; -finch, 
local name of the Chaffinch ; marten, see Marten; 
-mast, the fruit of the b. 2 -oil, oil extracted from b.- 
mast ; -owl, local name of tho Tawny Owl ; -wheat 
— Buckwheat. 

Beechen (brt|?n), a. arch, and poet. [OE. 
bdeen : — bdecen : — OTeut. *bdkino-z\ see prec. ] 
x. Of, pertaining to, or derived from the heech. 

9. Made of the wood of the beech 1663. If Re 
placed by Beech attrib. 

A b. bowl, A maple dish Wordsw. 

Beech y (brtji), a. 1619. [f. Beech + -y.] 

Of characterized by, or abounding in, beeches. 
Beef (b/T), sb. PI. beeves, in U.S. beefe. 
ME. [a. OF. boef ( « mod. F. betuf) : — L. bovem, 
acc. of bos, cogn. w. Gr. 0 ovt, Skr. go-, Eng. 
Cow. J 1. The flesh of an ox, bull, or cow, 
used as food. 9. iransf. (see quots.) 1661, 

8« An ox, or any animal of the ox kind ; esp. a 
fattened beast, or its carcase, Usu. in pi. 
{arch, or teckn.) ME. 

1. What say you to a peece of Beefe and Mustard 
Tam . Shr. iv. lii. *3. a. Ling.. is counted the beefe 
of the Sea Lovell. Chelmsford . . showed less b. about 
him 1 86a. 
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as a food for invalids ; -witted a. (« beefi-brainea ) ; 
hence -wittedness. Hence Bee'flness, beefy 
quality: also transf. Bee'flng, bee'fin (dial.), an 
ox for slaughter. Bee*fy a. abounding in, or like, b. ; 
fleshy; stolid. 

Bee-feater. 1610. [f. Beef + Eater ; cf., 
OE. hldf-seta, lit. 4 loaf-eater a menial servant/ 


1 tree 
r 1836. 
In N. S. 
leensland 
, etc. 
U+ Hive 
for bees; 
l the shape 

pp. a var. of 
aip. Hence 


Not conn. w. buffet. 1 x. An eater of beef; 1 
temptuously % a well-fed menial. (Properly l 
eater .) 9. One of the Yeomen of the Gui 

also of the Warders of the Tower of L01 
1671. 3. Omith . A genus of African birds 
phagaY called also Ox-peckers 1836, 
Beefing, var. of Biffin, a kind c 
Beef-steak (brf|St/**k). 1711. Athid 
of beef, cut from the hind-quarters of the 
Also attrib. 

Beef-steak Club, a society founded by I. 
borough ; the members wear a gridiron 
buttons. 

Beef-wood (brfwud). 1756. [i 
Wood.] x. The timber of an 
( Casuarina ), so called from its r< 

9. Also applied to other trees, 

Wales to Stenocarpus salignus\ 
to Banksia Com par (both N.O. . 

Beehive (bf hai v). ME [f. B 
sb. ] A receptacle used as a 
usually made of thick straw w< 
of a dome. 

Beele. Now dial. 167 
Bill. ] A pick-ax with both ci 
Beeleman. . 

Beelzebub (bi^lzlbvb)^- [*• L -» ns * d 
in the Vulgate both for th F- T - ^ 

PovB, and the Heb. bdal-f> 9 “y; lord • r See 
2 Kings i. 2. Milton ma<l/f lzf , bub , on « of 
fallen angels.] The Devilf c * evl * ■ *ko transf. 

Been, pa. pple. of IlJ Also, obs. f. be, 
pres, infin., and pres, iig- _ 

Been, obs. pi. of He#- 1 var - of Bein a. 
Beent (Went), a. i# U- Bek. + L. suffix 
ENT.] Metaph. Tha/ or exis,s •, existing (in 
the most abstract serif: also used subst. (tr. 
tier, seiend - the H inn S-\. 

Beer (bi-A sb\ l cm - WGer.: uL blur. 
Etym. uncertain. ] # An alcoholic liquor ob- 
tained by the fer#> tatIon of mal ) ,(°, r other 
saccharine substa#!' devoured with hops or 
other bitters Fc#* ,rl >' distinguished from ale 
by being hopped^ 1 ' 1 now generic, including 
ale and porter, jfe Ale. a. Applied to Other 
fermented liqucf as 7tet ^ e ctc * OF* 

1. Buttered t#*- sec Ale. Small beer: weak 
b. ; f lK small th#. as in lo think no small b. 0/ 
oneself. Phr. in b. : to be intoxicated. 

Comb. : b.-fa#f» a machine for aerating flat b. ; 
float "a hydr# ler f° r asterlaining the density of 
b.-wash • -ga# n » one attached to an inn for the 
consumption#- * -houBe, one licensed for the sale 
of b. only; •l# ie y» an aho wance to servants instead 
of b! ; -vine#* vinegar made from b. (cf. Bekregak). 

B, beery quality or condition. 

1 beery fashion. 

0, sb.' 1 rare. ME. [f. Bez/.] One 
the Self-existent, the great 1 Am 


BEFLATTER 

; (bA). [OE. bfte, ad. L. beta. Common 
J.; then lost till c 1400.] x. A plant or 
> of plants (N.O. Chenopodiacex), having 
t used for food, and also for yielding sugar, 
e are two species, the Common or Red 
1 vulgaris), and the White (B. cicla ). For- 
r used chiefly in pi. * beets ’, like beans, etc. 


Hence 
Bee*rishl 

tBeer (1 ' 

who is ; 
- 1002 . 

Beer, 

Weavi 

Been 

sb A + rj, 
Sour 



1719. [The same wd. as Bier.] 
(variable) number of ends ir. a warp. 
(bI»T/g&j). ? Obs . 1500. [f. Beer 
age R «= F . a igre ; after vinegar, etc. J 
r; vinegar made from beer. 

(bi-*ri), a. 1861. Belonging to, or 
ng in beer; affected by beer ; beer-like, 
(bfst). [Com. Tent. ; OE. Most.] The 
lk drawn from a mammal, esp, a cow, 
Lriurition. 

itingS (brstiqz). [OE. % blesting, bfst- 
if f. + bit stan, f. boost ; see prec. Now 
pi. ] 1. -prec. ta. A disease caused 

ibing beestings, L» colostratio . 1607. 
•wax (bi*z,wae:ks). 1676. [f. Bee 1 + 
The wax secreted by bees as the raa- 
.1 of their combs. Hence Bec*swax v . to 
or polish with b. 

wing (bf*z,wiq). i860, [f. Bee + 

] The second crust, consisting of shin- 
„ filmy scales of tartar, formed in port and 
me otner wines after long keeping; so called 
3m its appearance; ellipt., ola wine showing 
feeswing. Hence Bee's*winged a. so old as 
show b. 


l Comb.: fB.-ravea (a. F. bette-rave ‘beet*, lit. 
beet-turnip ’]. the small red b. ; -root, the root of the 
». ; also attrib. 

Beet, bete (bit), z>. Now dial. [Com. Tout : 
OE. bdetan, bdtan : — OTeut. *b 6 tjan to advan- 
tage, f. bdtd-, in OE. b 6 t Boor.] x. trans . To 
mend, make good. 9. To relieve ME. 8* To 
make, kindle, put on (a fire) OE. 4. To mend 
(a fire). Still in Sc. See also Bote. ME. 

4. N yght and day greet fuyr they under betten 
Chaucer. 

Beetle (brt’l), sb\ [OE. bletel, in Anglian 
*bdlel'. — OTeut. *baufilo-z, f. bantan , in OE. 
bOatan to beat. ] 1. An implement with a heavy 

head, and a handle or stock, used to drive 
wedges, ram paving stones, etc.; a mall. Also 
fig. 9. The type ol heavy dullness 1520. 

x- Three-man 0. : one that requires three men to 
lift iu bee 9 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 955. a. Tendre wyttes. . 
be made as dull as a betel I 1590. _ Comb, b.-head, 
the monkey «f a pile-driving engino. 

Beetle (brt’l), sb .' 1 [OE. bitula, bitela, f. 

an adj. *bitul, bitol, f. bit an lo Bite. Confused 
in fig. use with Beetle sb . 1 ) j. The cluss name 
for coleopterous insects, having the upper pair 
of wings converted into hard wing cases (elytra) 
that close over the back, and piotect the lower 
or true wings. 9. In pop. use applied e\ /». 
to those which are large and black, and includ- 
ing the Black-beetle or Cockroach, which is 
not a beetle OE. Q. A type of blindness; 
whence fig. 1548. 

x. The poure li. that we treade vpon Mcas. for fit 
in. i. 79. a. Beetles blackc approach nut net- re Muh. 
N. 11. ii. 2 2. 3. They that had « barge to gu>de oilier, 

were poore blinde betels themselves Iomson. 

Beetle (h/Vl), 'ta ME. [prob. one of the 
two sbs. Bllilk, according to the meaning.] 
1. In Beetle-browed: 4 Having prominent 
brows Johnson (I -tit bnm< in M l .. was always 
— eyebrow, not- forehead) ; having ‘1 -lick and 
long ’ (1782), or 4 sh.iggy, bushy, 01 piomitienl’ 
eyebrows (ME.) Usu. reproachful, and occas. 
simply — Lowering, scowling, t’f. supetcilious. 
Also fig. 9. a. (qualifying brows) IS32. b. Of 
the brow of a mountain : Prominent, or perh. 
ttce-clad 1580. 

a. I rather would a husband wed With a b<"etill 
brow than a bcctell hed Prirv . var. Beetled a. 
(in sense 2). 

Beetle (brt’l),».^ 1609. [f. Beetle a. a b. 
App. used as a nonce-wd. by Sn aks. ] x. mtr . 
'Fo 'lift up beetle brows’ (Sidney), scowl; in 
mod. use, 1 to overhang’ ; but prob. used by 
Shaks. with some reference to eyebrows. a. 
fig. To hang threateningly 1859. 

x. The dreadfull summit of the Ciifle, That beetles 
oVr his basr. into the Sea II ami. 1. iv. 71. 

Beetle (brt’l), vA\ aLso (Sc.) bittle. 1608. 

( f. Beetle sb . 1 J To beat with a beetle, in order 
to thresh, crush, or flatten; also, tcchn., to em- 
boss fabrics by pressure from figured rollers. 
Beeves (bfvz). PI. of Beef ; now usu. poet, 
for 4 oxen ’ 

Befell (b/T§-l), v. Pa. t. befell (-fel). Pa. 
pple. befallen. [OE. bcf(c)all-an f. Be- 9 + 
f(t)a/lan to fall j +1. ittlr. To fall. (Chiefly 
fig.) -1649. 9 . To fall lo, to pertain; be fitting 

ME, 3I To happen ME. T4* To become oj 
-1590. 

a. 4 Rcddite Caesari,' seide god, 'pat to ce&nr by 
failed’ Langl. 3. Lest peraduenture niischiefe b. him 
Ccn. xlii. 4. So b. my soule, As this is false Com. 
Err. v. i. 208. Phr. t Fair, foul befall. 

Befeatber, Befetter, etc. ; gee Be- prtf. 
fBefile, v. [OE. befylan, f. Be- i +jylati to 
File. Repl by Befoul. ] To make foul ; to 
defile -1539. 

Befit (bflrt), v. 1460. [See Be- a.] 1. 

trans. To be fit for; to agree with; to become 
9. To be proper to, as a duty or task; to be 
right for 160a. t3» To fit out with -1759. 

x. Any businesse that We say befits the houre Temp. 
11. i. 289. a. It us befitted To beare our hearts in 
greefe HamL 1. ii. 2. Hence Befl*ttingly adv. 

Befla-tter, Beflower, Befoam, Befog, 

tBefold; see Bk- 


ch^f). a (ever), ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit). 1 (Psyche). 9 (what), p (get). 



BEFOOL 

Befool (brffl- 1 ), v. ME, [See Be- 5.] 1. 

To dupe. 9. To treat as a fool, call fool 1 61 a. 

1. The old Rumpers were befoold by Cromwel 1673. 

a. Who is hee, whom Salomon doth so often be-foole 
in his Prouerbs Hi iron. 

Before [OE. beforan, f. bi- t Be- 

by + for an ad v. : — OTeut. *forana from the 
front, advb. deriv. of fora, For. Primarily an 
adv ] A. ado. 1. Of motion : Ahead, in front. 
9. Of position or direction : In front, in or on 
the fore side ME. 3, In time previous, eailicr, 
sooner ; hence , beforehand ; in the past ME, 

1. 1 am sent with broome b. Mids. N. v. L 307. a. 
Had he his hurts h.? Mach. v. vii. 75* 3. 'When the 
But is out we will drinke water, not a drop. b. Temp, 
in. ii. 2. Phr. Long b^ th e week b.. etc. 

B. prep. 1. Of motion : Ahead of OE. ; driven 
in front of 1598 ; hence , with causal force 1535. 
9. Of position or direction : In front of OE. 3. 
In front of so as to be in the sight of; under the 
cognizance of OE. 4. In the (mental) view*of 
(arch.) OE. 5. Open to the knowledge of ME. 

b. Claiming the attention of T711. 6. In front 

of one; in prospect. a. Open to ME. b. A- 
waiting 1807 7. Preceding in order of time 

OE. 8. Earlier than (a date or event) ME. 9. 
Previous to the expiration of a future space of 
time 1865. 10. In precedence of; in advance 

of ME. 11. In preference to ME. ia. In com- 
parison with 1711. 

1. Theyr gyde . . to go h. them 1 s?6. The leaf b the 
wind Kingsley. Our enemies shall falle b. us 2 Hen. 
VI, iv. ii. 37. a. When many meats are set b. me 
Hookek. fl. the mast \ used uf common sailors who 
are berthed in the forecastle in front of the foremast. 
3. The pm eedings b. the police court {mod.). 4. 

Though this be not theft b. the world 1^83. 3. B. 

God 1 As God knows, b. I he problem b. us Buckle. 
6. a. The World was all b. them, Where to choose, 
Their place of rest Milt. P. L.x ii. 646. 7. Brave men 

were living b Agamemnon Byron. 9. Some day b. 
long I kolloi'e. it. They would die b. yielding {mod.). 
1a. So shows . My spirit b. Thee Tennyson. 

C. Conj. or conjunctive adv. 1. Of time : Pre- 
vious to the time when ME. 9 . Rather than 
1596. 

D. x. c]uasi- 9 <// ^ Antei lor ME. 9. quasi-j^. 
1850. 

x. Punish! for b. breach of the King's Lawes Shaics. 

Beforehand (bffo«‘jhsead), adv. (a.) ME. 
[Grig. two wds. Cf. L. prx manu, manibus * at 
hand, in readiness*, used in ME. as — * before- 
hand’.") X. In advance, spec, in reference to 
payment in advance. ta. Before this or that 
-1520. t3 . adj. Prepared (rare) 1704. 

x. To pay a yeere or two yeeres rent before hande 
IS83. To be b. with • to anticipate: to forestall in 
action. To be b. uu/h the world . to have money in 
hand for future contingencies {a*-ch.). 

Befo-resaid, ppl. a. ME. Now arch. = 
APuKh&All). 

Befo retime, adv. ME. [cf. aforetime . J In 
former time. lienee tBeforetime* adv . 
BefoTtune, v. rare. 1591. [See lfR-.] intr. 
To befall. 

As much, I wish all good b.you TwoGent. iv. iii. 41. 

Befoul (b/lmrl), v. ME. [Sec Be- 5.] To 
m ike foul, cover with filth. 

Befriend (bf,fre # nd\ v. 1559- [See Be- 9.1 
To act as a friend to, to help, favour; to further. 

Befringe (WifrPnd^), v. 1611. [See Be- i.] 
To furnish or adoi n with (Or as with) a fringe. 

Befringed with gold Fuli ek. 

Befur (b/izrj), v. 1859. [f. Be- + Fur v. 

and j£.] To cover with furs. 

Beg (l»eg) , v. ME. [? f. OF. begar t , begard \ 
begar, med L. begard us — Beghakd, q. v. Not 
conn. w. Bag.] i.trans. Toask (bread, money, 
etc.) in alms ; intr. to ask alms ; esp. to live by 
asking alms M E. 9 . To ask as a favour : intr, 
to ask humbly or supplicatmgly, entreat ME. 
3. In B. pardon, excuse , leave , etc. : often a 
courteous mode of asking what is expected, or 
even of taking as a matter of course 1600. 4. 

To take for granted without warrant ; esp, in To 
b. the question 158 1 . 

x. Yet haue I not seene (lie righteous forsaken, nor 
his seede begging bread Ps. xxxvii. 25. They which 
beege must not choose 1617. a. I have three favours 


to b. of jfou H. Walpole. I must. .bejge for pardon 

w , _ _ „ _r letter 1 b. leave 1 

dipt. I beg to say.., 


1649. He begg'd of me to steale *t Ob 
Mod. In reply to your letter 1 b. leave to say 


ii. aao. 3. 
. . ; hence 


Phrases, t To beg a person : to petition the Court of 
Wards for the custody of a minor, an heiress, or an 
idiot, as feudal superior, etc : hence also fig \ To A 
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(any one)/<»r a fool . to set him dewn as a fool. To 
b. off (tr ans. and intr. for refl.) : to obtain by entreaty 
the release of (any one) from a penalty, etc Hence 
Be*ggable a, capable of being begged. 
tBeg, sb. 1686. [a. Osmanli beg ‘prince, 

governor’, now pronounced as bey; see Bey, 
and cf. Begum.] A bey. Bcgbeg= Beclerbeg. 

Begad (bigse’d), int, couoq. 174a. Minced 
form of by God, So fBegar (biga j) Shaks. 

Begem (bf|d£e*m), v. 1800. [See Be .] To 
set about or stud with gems. 

Beget (b/ge*t), v. Pa. t. bego*t, arch, be- 
ga*L Pa. pple. bego'tten. I Com. Teut. : OE. 
begft-an. bee Get.] ti. To acquire (usu. by 
effort) -1602. 9 . To procreate, generate; oc- 

cas. said of both parents ME. tb. = Get (with 
child) -16x1. 3. Theol, Applied to the relation- 

ship of the Father to the Son in the Trinity ME. 
4. fig, and tranf. To call into being 1581. 

x. Hantl. 111. ii. 8. a. He that begetteth a fnole, 
doth it to his sorrow Prov. xvii. 21. 4. His eye becets 

occasion for his wit L. L. L. 11. i. 69. Hence Bege'ttaJ 
{rare). Bege'tter, a procreator; also .//£■. 

tBege t, so. ME. only. [f. Beget vd\ x. The 
action of acquiring; concr. gain; spoils of war. 
9. Procreation; concr. progeny. 

Beggar (be*goi), sb. ME. [See Beg v. In 
I5~i7th c. usu. begger . ] x. One who asks alms, 
ep. habitually. 9. transf. One in needy circum- 
stances ME. t 3 . One who begs a favour ; a 
suppliant. (The regular form of thisand 4 would 
be begger.) -1601. +4. One who begs the ques- 
tion-1694. 5. eBeghardME. 6. ^ Me,\n 

or low fellow ME. Also used playfully (cf. 
rogue, etc.) 1813. 

x. A certaine bepger named Lazarus Luke xvi. 20. 
Sturdy b. : an able-bodied man beggine without cause, 
and often with violence. 6. A good-hearted little b. 
HuoHts. 

Comb . : -[beggar's bush, a bush under which a b. 
finds shelter (nameof a tieenear Huntingdon, formerly 
a rendezvous for beggars), fig. beggary; beggar’s- 
lice, the plant called Clivers, also (in U.S) certain 
boraginaceous plants, whose fruit or seeds stick to the 
clothes; b. -tick (11. U.S.), the plant Bidsns frendosa\ 
b.-weed, a name of several plants, so called because 
they indicate povet ty of soil, or beggar the land. 

Hence Be'ggardom, mendicancy ; mendicants as 
a body. Be'ggarhood, the condition ofa b. ; people 
in this condition. Be'ggariam, practice character- 
istic of a h. ; extreme poverty. 

Beggar (be-gai), v. 1528. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
To make a beggar of; to impoverish. Alsoyf^. 
a. To exhaust the resources of, outdo 1606. 

*. I Conscience] beggars any man that k cepes it 
Pick, ill, l iv. 145. a. Phr. Tab, description , com. 
pare, etc Comb. Beggar-my-neighbour : a game 
at cards. Hence Be'ggarer. 

Beggarly (be-gaili), a. 1526. [f. Beggar + 
-LY 1 .] 1. In the condition of, or befitting a 

beggar; indigent, mean 1545. a. fig. Destitute 
of meaning or value 1526. 3. Sordid 1577. 

1. Ragged, old, and beggerly Tam. Shr. iv. L 14a. 
a. B. Arguments Clarendon. 3. lieggerly thankes 
A.Y.L. it. v. 29. Hence Be*ggarllness. So 
Beggarly adv. indigently; suppliantly. 

Beggary (be gari). ME. [f. Beggar.] i. 
The condition o? a beggar; extreme poverty. 
Also fig. t2. The action or habit of begging 
-1764. 8. concr. Beggars as a class ; a place 

where they live 1615. t4- Beggarly stuff -1644. 

x. Nought But beggery, and poure lookes Cymb. v. 
v. 10. 4. 1 he Jewish b. of old cast Rudiments Milt. 

-»Be*gged, -eth. [f. Beg v. Grig. beggeth, 
after ‘ a hunteth ’, from OE. huntab sb. * hunt- 
ing* Skeat.] In phr. To go a-begged : to go 
a-begging. Chaucer. 

Begging (be-gig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Beg vf\ 
1. The action or habit of asking earnestly; spec. 
of asking alms. 2. To go (or have been ) a beg- 
ging: a. to go about begging 1535; b .Jig. (said 
of offices, etc., in need of men to fill them ; things 
finding no purchaser; and the like.) 1593. 

a. Benefices went a begging Howson. 

Beghard (be*g kid), [ad. med.L. beghardus, 
either directly, or through Mgvine, f. Lambert 
lllgut. ] A member of one of the lay brother- 
hoods which arose in the Low Countries in the 
13th c„ in imitation of the female Beguines. 
Many were simply idle mendicants : see Beg- 
gar sb. 

Be-gtft, v. ME. [See Be- 6.] +*• To en- 
trust. 9. To present with gifts 1590. 

Begi-ld, v . 1594. [See Be- .J To cover with, 
or as with, gold. 


BEGRAVE 


Begin (Wgiu), v. 
pa. pple. begun 


Pa. 


t. began (Vgre-n), 

- . - , [Com. WtKemanie 

or O 1 eut.: OE. 6 f, beginnan. f. bi~ Bki^bout 
+ *gtnnan, peril, to open, open up (a ia^ in- 
stance of the simple verb occurs in OE.). \An 
alternative pa. t. begun was current till 
19th c.] x. intr. To set oneself to do somethX 
commence or siarf OE. . also absol. and wi\ 
preps., aS at, by, from, with ME. b. To stari 
speaking 1503 (esp. poet.). c. To b. on, upon 
to set to work upon, start to deal with 1808. 
9. irons. To set about doing, start upon OE. 

3. To start (a thing) on its course, bring into 
being or action, be the first to do or practise 
ME. 4. intr. To enter upon its career, come 
into existence, arise, start ME. 

x. Then began men to call vpon the Name of the 
Lord Gen iv. 26. You alw.iies end ere you b. Two 
Gent. Ii. iv. 32. To b. with, {fwithal), advb. phi. ; 
at the outset. a. Proud Nimrod first the savage 
chace began Pope. 3. And than a newc [world] shal 
beginne Gower. Phr. To b. the woild to start in life. 

Beginner (b/grm>j). ME. [f. prec, vb. + 
-ER l . | 1. One who begins; an originator, 

founder. 9. spec. One beginning to learn; a 
tyro 1470. 

a A band of raw beginners Byron. 

Beginning (b/grnin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. as 
prec. -INC L] 1. The action or process of 
entering upon existence or upon action, or of 
bringing into existence; commencing, origina- 
tion. 2. The point of time at which anything 
begins; absol. the time when the universe began 
to be ME. 3 Origin, source, fount ME. 4. 
The first part ME. 5. The rudimentary stage; 
the earliest proceedings. Often in pi. ME. 

x. A line hath his b. from a point 1570 a. In the 
bigynnyng God made of nou}t heuene and rrthe 
Wyclif Gen. i. x. 4. Who hast safely brought us to 
the b. of this day Bk. Com. Pr. 5. Great fortunes 
acquired from small beginnings A. Smith. Hence 
Begi'nnlngless a. un create. 

Begird (b/g§ud), v. Pa. t. and pple. begirt. 
[OE. begyrdan , f. bi-. Be- i +gyrdan : — OTeut. 
*gurdjan toGiRLt. J x. To gird about or round. 
Also fig. a. To encompass with. Also Jig. 

OE. T3. spec. To besiege -1791. 

Begirdle (b/g 5 id’l), v. 1837. [See Be- i.l 
To encompass hke a girdle. 

Begirt (b/ga\it), v. 1608. [See Be- i. A 
secondary form of Gird, from the pa. pple. girt, 
or f. girt, obs. f. Girth sb.j To surround, en- 
close. 

|| Beglerbeg (be gbxbeg). 1594. [a. Turk. 

' bey of beys cf. Beg (of which begler is the 
pi.).] The governor of a province of the Otto- 
man Empire, in rank next to the grand vizier. 

Begloom (bl.gliPm), V. 1799. [See Be-.] 
To render gloomy. 

Begnaw (b/nd*), v. Pa. pple. begnawn. 
[OE. begnagan, f. Be- i + gnaZan to GNAW,] 
To gnaw at; to corrode; to nibble. 

Be go*, v. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. begone. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. begdn, {. bi Be- about + 
gangan, gdn to Go.] ti. To go about, inhabit; 
to cultivate -ME. +2. To go about hostilely; 
to beset, overrun -1602. t3. To dress -1513. 

4. To beset as an environment. Now only in 
wee-begonc , and the like. (Orig. * him was wo be- 
gone *, 1. e. to him woe had closed round.) ME. 
fBegO'd, v . rare. 1576. [See Be- 6.J To 
make a god of -1716. 

Begone (b/gp n ),///. a . ; see Bego 4. 
Begone (bfgf n), v. arch. ME. [orig. con- 
sisting of the imper. of Be and the pa. pple. of 
Go.] Go away, depart, take yourself oft. Later 
established as one word and sometimes const 
as an inf. (cf. beware). 

Angrily ordeied to b. Carlyle. 

Begonia (bfg^u nia). 1751. [f. Michel Begon, 
a French promoter of botany.] A genus of 
plants, having flowers without petals, but with 
coloured perianths, and often richly -coloured 
foliage, cultivated as ornamental plants. 

Begorra (bfgp'r&), int . 1839. Ir. var. of 
Begad, Begar. 

Begotten (b/gfrt'n), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. 
of Beget v.] ti. Gotten -1523. a* Procreated 
(Usu. with only, first-) Also absol. ME. 
Begrace (b/,gr*-s), v. 1530. [See Be- 5.] 
To address as ‘your grace’. 
fBegra*ve, v . [Com. Teut,: OE. H» % to- 


5 (Ger. Ktfln). o (Fr. p eu). il (Ger. MmIIct). ii (Fr. dune), v (c*rl), e <€•) (th^re). I (#) (urn). { (Fr. fdire). 5 (fir, Urn, forth). 
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grafan, f. Be- +grafan ( * OHG. graban) to 
dig.] i- To bury -1528. a. To engrave MEL 
Begrease, begrlm, begroan, etc. ; see Be- 

^Seigrlme (b/jgraim), v. 1553, [See Be- 6.] 
To blacken or soil with grime. 

Afy name, .is now begtim < d and blacke As my own 
dice Oth, 111. ILL 387. 

tBegri'pe, v. [Com. WGer. : OE. begripan, 
f« Be- + gripan to Gripe.] i. To catch hold 
of; to seise and hold fast -1485, a. To take 
in, contain ME. 

Begrudge (b/jgwrdg),*. [f.BE-+ Grudge, 
ME.grucchen to murmur. ] To grumble at; esp, 
to envy (one) the possession of ; to give reluc- 
tantly, to be reluctant. 

To begrutch the cost of a school G. Mather. 

Begrutten, ppl. a. Sc. 1805. [f. Be- 4 + 
ervttcH, pa. pple. of Greet v] Swollen in face 
by much weeping. 

+Be*gster. Also beggestere. [f. Beg v. 
A beggar. Chaucer. 

fBeguaTd, v. 1605. [See Be- 6.] To adorn 
with * guards ' or facings -1640. 

Beguile (b/gaiT), v. ME. [See Be- a.] 1. 
To over-reach with guile. Also absol. a. To 
deprive of by fraud, to cheat out of ME. fa, 
To cheat (hopes, etc., or a person in them); to 
disappoint, to foil -1670. 4. To win the atten- 

tion of by wiling means; to charm; to wile on 
or into any course 1593. 5. To divert attention 

in some pleasant way from; to wile away 1588. 

1. To b, this crafty fish Walton, a. Let no man b. 
you of your reward Col. iL 18. 3. Thou hast beguil'd 

my hopes Two Gent. v. iv. rj. 5- By sports like these 
are all their cares beguil'd Goldsm. Hence ~~ 
gui'lement. Begui'ler. Begui lingly adv. 

Beguine (begin, be*gin). 1483. [a. F. bl- 
guine, f. Lambert Ittgue or leBlgve (' the Stam 
merer ), a priest of Li£ge, the founder of the 
order.] A name for members of certain lay 
sisterhoods which began in the Low Countries 
in the 12th c., who devoted themselves to a re 
ligious life, but took no vows, and might go 
away and marry They are still represented in 
the Netherlands. Hence Be’guinage, an es- 
tablishment of, or house for, beguines. 
ft Begum (b/ g#m). 1634. [Urdu (Pers.) be - 
gam , ad. East. Turk, bigin, fem. of big, bik 
prince (cf. Beg. Bey).J A Mohammedan queen, 
or lady of high rank in Hindustan. 

Begun (b/gzrn), ppl. a. 1483. [f. Begins.] 
That has begun, or has been begun. 

Begunk (bfgtrgk), v. Sc. 1821. Todelnde, 
take in. Hence Begu*nk sb. a befooling trick 
Behalf (bf ( ha f). ME. [Bihalvk, orig. a 
phr., be healfe, and subseq. a prep., became a 
sb., by the mixture of on his halve and bihalve 
him , both meaning ' by or on his side in on his 
bihalve; see Half.] i. Onb. of: t a., (lit.) On 
the side of -1502; (fig.) On (one’s own), part or 
side -1538. b. On the part ot (another). (With 
the notion of official agency.) M E +c. As con- 
cerns. Also, on this b., etc. -1674. ITIn recent 
use on b. of is often found, improp., in the sense 
of in b. of ah, 9 . In b of: fa. In the name of 
■1606. b. In the interest of (With the notion 
of interposition.) 1598 c. In this or that b : 
in respuct of this or that; in this or that matter, 
or aspect ( arch .) Cf. ic. 1458. 

1. b. Things which a servant may do on b. of his 
master Blacksionl. a a. And rob in the behalfe of 
eharitie Tr. 4 Cr v. iii. 22. b. Speaking in B. the 
Trading Interest 1719. c. More could be said in that 
, but [etc.] 1658 

fleha*ng, v. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. Behung. 
[OE. behdn, f. Be- + kdn (: — hanhart) to Hang j 
To hang (a thing) about with. 
tBeha p pen, v . 1450. [See Be- a.] To 
befall. With*/#/. obj. -1714. 
Bebave(bf|h/i'v) t v. Pa. t. behaved. 1440. 
[f. Be- 2 + Have, to have (in a specified way), 
esp. in reft. — ■ Grr, sich behaben. Not conn, w, 
OE. behabban ' to contain, detain 1. refl . 

To bear, comport, or conduct oneself ; to act ; 
a. with adv^ or phr, (Formerly a dignified ex- 
pression, but now usually as in b.) b. Without 
qualification : To conduct oneself with pro- 
priety. (Now chiefly said of children.) 1691 
Also transf of things, ta. To handle, conduct, 
regulate -1607. a- intr : in same senses as 
xa. and b. 1719. 
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s. To b. oneself with gallantry Steele, with insolence 
1715. b. B. yourself (mod.), a. Timon in. v. 93. 3. 
He behaved like a man of sense Macaulay. To o. 
towards or to : to act in regard to. Hence Beha*ved 
ppl. a. (ubu, with adv., as well-, etc,). Be halving 
vbl.sb . conduct. 

Behaviour (b^h^-viw), sb. 1490. [f. Be- 
have v., after Havour, form of Aver sb.; 
really OF. aveir, avoir, affiliated in Eng. to 
have , and spelt haver , havour , etc. See Ha- 
vour.] 1. Manner of conducting oneself; bear- 
ing, manners, tb. ' Person \ Jfhn I. i. 3. c. 
absol. Good manners 1591 . 9. Conduct ; course 

of action towards or to others 1515. +3* Hand- 

ling, disposition ^/(anything) ; bearing (0/body) 
-1589. 4. transf Of things 1674. 

I. In clennes of lyfe and in a gentyil behauer Balk. 
C. Strorn» aversion to b. Dk Fob. a To be (or stand) 
on or upon one's b., or one's good b.i to be placed on 
a trial of conduct or deportment ; hence, to behave 
one's best. 4. The b. of the ve*>scl during her maiden 
voyage 1882, Hence fBeha’vioured a. mannered. 

Behaviourism (b/Ti^i-vyariz’m). Psychol. 
1913. [f. prec. sb. + -ism. ] A theory and method 
of psychological investigation based on the ob- 
jective study of behaviour. Hence Beha*viotu> 
1st, one who practises this method ; -i'stic a 
Behead (bf,he*d), v. [OE. bchlafdian , f. 
Be- 3 (priv.) + hlafod Head.] trans. To deprive 
of the head or top part. Also fig. 

To bee by bedded at Pountfreit More. Hence Bo* 
he&'dal. 

Behemoth (bflirm^, ME. [Heb. 

b'hcmbth , used in Job xL 15. Usu. taken as an 
Egyptian word p-ehe-mau 1 water-ox '.J An 
animal : prob. the hippopotamus ; also a general 
term for one of the largest and strongest ani- 
mals. Cf. Levia than. 

Lo I that I made with thee bemoth WvcilF Job xL 
15. B. biggest born of Earth Milt. P. L . vn. 471. 

Behest (b/'|he-st), sb. [OE bchses, repr. of 
OTcut. *bihait-ts-, abst. sb. f. bihait-an , in OE. 
behdtan to liEHIGHT; thence, early ME. bihest, 
whence bihe<-te, after wds. in - te , OE. -t. See 
Hest. | ti. A vow, proraise-1634. 9. A com- 
mand, injunction ME, 

x. Broken his biheste Chaucer. a. Us he [God] 
sends upon his high behests Milt. P , L, vnu 338. 
Hence fBehe’&t v. to vow, promise. 

-j Belli -gilt, v. [OTeut : OE. bU y behdtan, {. 
bi-, Be- + OE./;dA/«=Goth. hdi/an to call. The 
Past behight ( behite ) was ultimately taken as 
present, with pa. t. and pple behighted. See 
HlGHT v.\ I. 1. To vow, promise -1621. 9. 

To hold out hope of (life, etc.) -1571. 3- To 

assure (one) of the truth of a statement. (Cf. 
mod. / promise you.) -1 513. 

x. Tho travtcre^se. .That al )>ehoteth, and nothing 
halt Chaucer. 3. Litel whil it last, 1 you biheete 
Chaucer. 

II. Improper uses by the archaists. 1. trans. 

To grant, deliver. Spenser. 9. To bid, ordam 
Spenser 3. To call, to name -165a. 4. To 

bespeak 1615. Hence tBehbght sb. a promise 

Behind (bfhai’nd), adv. prep, {sb.) [OE. 
bi-, behindan, f. bi-. Be- -¥hindan, f. root hind- 
in Hinder, Hindmost, withadvb. suffix -ana, 
orig. meaning direction from . The use as prep, 
originated m an OE dat. of reference, behindan 
him 1 in the rear as to him * ) A. adv 1. In a 
place whence the others have gone ; fg in 
the position, condition, or state which a person 
or thing has left ME b. In the past 1526. 9. 

In the rear of anything moving; following ME. 

3 . fig, (from 1.) In reserve; still to come ME. 

4 . fig, (from 2.) a. Of progress; hence of rank, 
order, etc. ME b. esp. In arrear ME. 5. At 
the back; in the rear MEL Also fig. 0. Back- 
wards ME. 7. To the back, into the rear ME. 

x. Wo shall abyde bihynde ME, To leave this 
world behinde Donne. b. As in the winter* left b. 
Tennyson. a To come b . : to follow. ^ To fall b . : 
to fall into the rear. 3. But stronger evidence is b. 
Macaulay. 4. a, B. with no one in kind speeches 
Miss Burney. b. B. with my landlord 1614. 6. 

Run, Nor look b. 1692. 7 Gob, and look (modi). 

B. prep. 1. In a place, or (fg.) condition, 
state, or time left by (one) ME. 9. In the rear 
of (one moving) ; after ME, b. Inferior to, in 
progress, order, etc. 2526. 3. Later than (the 

set time) 1600. 4, In the space lying to the 

rear of, on the back side of M E. Also fig. 5. 
On the farther side of; beyond ME.; fig. hidden 
by i860. 6. Backward from (oneself) ME. 7. 

To the back side of M E. Also fig , I 
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x. He left b. him myself and a sister Twel. M, xl L 
30. a. b. B. her years Lamb. 4 . B. fortifications, 
etc. : inside of, so as to be defended by them. 5. B. 
the Mountain Drydkn. B. tho scenes : in the rear of 
the scenery of a theatre ; hence f out of sight, inprivate. 
7. Get thee b. mee, Satan Matt. xxvi. 33. To go b.i 
to press an inquiry into what is not avowed. Phr. 
B. (one's) back : emphatic for b. (one) in all senses, esp. 

1 in one's absence ’. 

C. as sb. (colloq. and vulgar) : The back side 
(of the person or of a garment) ; the posteriors. 
Behindhand (b/h9i*nd,hscnd),a^v. (and a.) 
x 53o« [f* Behind prep. + Hand, prob. after 
beforehand.] x. In arrears financially, in debt. 
(Const, with.) 9. Behind time, late, too late; 
behind the times 1549. 3. In a state of back- 
wardness (s*); ill prepared (with) 1542. 4 .at- 

trib. Backward, tardy. Wint . T. V. i. 151. 

x. Something b. with the world Swirr. 3. B. in 
politeness Stehnk. 

iBehi-ther, adv. and prep. 1591. [See Be-, 
and cf. behind , etc. (A word worth revising.)] 
A. prep. 1. On this side of. (L. cis, cilra.) -1711. 
9. Short of, save -1671. B. adv. On the nearer 
side 1650. 

x. A.. &rat a miles b. Cliefden Evelyn. 

Behold (bfhJu-ld), v. [OE. bthaldan, f. bi- 
Be- + ha Idan to Hold. The sense of watching 
is Eng. only.] +1. trans. To hold by, retain 
-1525. ta. inir. To hold on by, belong to; 
trans. to concern -M E. t3. To regard (with 
the mind), consider; intr. to have regard unto, 
/0-ME. 4. a. To hold in view, to watch (arch.) 
OE. Hence b. To see: the current sense* ME 
+5. intr. lo look -1795. t6. intr . To look or 

face; trans . to face -1677 +7* To look upon 

as -1662. 

4. a. From far B. the field Pops. b. I neuer yet 
beheld that special! face. Which I could fancie Tam. 
-S it r. 11. i. ix, 

Beho*Id,rw/. J535.1mpcr. ofprec.vb.; — Lo! 
B., 1 will send my messenger Mat. iii. z. 

Beholden (brh^ ld’n), ///. a. ME. [Orig. 

pa. pple. of Behold 7/.] 1. Attached or ob- 

liged (to a person). ta. In duty bound (to do 
something) -1502. 

x. The more b. is the lorde unto hym Caxton. +Be* 
holdenness, a mistake for Behoidiugness, q. v. 

Beholder (b/li^u ldoj). ME. [1 . Behold v. 
+ -er K ] One who beholds, a watcher, spectator. 
Beholding (biliJudcliq), vbl. sb. M E. [f. as 
prec. + -ing V 1 j. T he action of looking at; 
sight; tconsicleration 9. The tiling beheld 
(arch.) ME. ^Johnson's sense 'Obligation' 
is a blunder 

BehoTding, ppl. a. 1483. [f.asprec.+-iNG 2 .] 
ti Under obligation (Orig. an error for Be- 
holden.) In late use : Dependent. -1719. 9. 
Gazing 1593. Hence tBeho'ldingnesci, obliga- 
tion; dependence. 

Behoof (b/hrJ’f). [OE. *bih6f ‘utility', f. 
bi-. Be- + hafjan, OE. hfbban, pa. t. h6f ’to 
Heave'.] i. Use, benefit. Chiefly in to, for, 
on (the) b. ot. (In, on b. of, are due to conlusion 
with behalf.) pi. rare. ME t9. I^uty (rare) 
J 59J* +3. ? A douceur Spenser. 

x. To the u^c and b. of A and bis heirs Black stone. 

Behove, behoove (bfliw-v, -h^- v ), v. [OE 
bi- § behdfian ; see Behoof LjL ‘ to be of be- 
hoof' Historically, it rimes with move, not 
with gros >e, as now.] +1. t^ans To have use 
for or need of -1670. a. tTo be physically of 
use or needful to; (only in 3 pers.) *1667; lo be 
incumbent ME, ; to befit, be due to; to belong 
147a 8. qu&si-imprrs. (the subject being a 

clause). Now ordinarily with it (arch.). ME. 
4. As a personal verb : ■■ must needs, ought, 
have. (Due to confusion of acc. and aom. 
Now only Sc.) ME. 

3. It behooves the more weakly . . to be more cautious 
X75& It behoveth, that the son of man must die 
Tindalb. Hence tBeho*vable a. useful, incumbent 
Beho veful, -hou'veful a. (arch.) useful t expedi- 
ent; needful. fBllio'veftillysifi' fBebo’velya. 
of use. 

Beige 1858. [a. F.l A fine wool- 

len dresfr-material, originally left in its natural 
colour but now dyed. b. A yellowish-gray 
shade, llko that af unbleached wool. Also adjL 
and Comb. 

Beild, var. of Bield sb. and v. 

Bein (bin), a. and adv. Now dial. ME. [?] 
ad], ti. Pleasant, kindly; nice. (L amasnus. 


t (man), a (pass), an (Lad), v (cat), f (Fr. chrf). 9 (ev*r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau do vie), i (s&). i (Psychs). 9 (what). 7 (get). 
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almus, benignus.) -1513* *• Comfortable 1533. 

8' Well-to-do 1548. B. adv. Pleasantly ME. 
Being (bf-iq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Be vJ\ i. 
Existence, material or immaterial; life 1596. 

a. Existenoe in some relation of place or condi- 
tion 1526. tb. Standing (in the world) -1818. 
tc. Livelihood -1731. 8* Substance, constitu- 
tion, nature ME.; essence 1530. 4. gen. That 

which exists or is conceived as existing 1628; 
(with qualifications) God 1600; a human being 
1751. 

x. The house had no corporate!). Freeman. A legacy 
to a person in b. Powklu a Daring his b. a Bishop 
Buhnet, 3. Our very b. is none of ours 1659. 4. Beings 
that had no other existence but in their own minds 
Locke. The Supreme B. Scrivener. This mean, in- 
corrigible b. Mar. Edgeworth. Hence Bediigless 

a. non-existent. 

Being (b/*ig), ppl. a. 1458. [f. Be vS) 1. 
Existing, present; esp. in The time b. 9. absol. 
■■ It being the case that, seeing. 
tBei*sance. 1556. Aphet. f. Obeisance, 
Abaisance -1650. 

+Beja*de, v • 1620. [Sec Be-.] To tire out 
-1641. 

Bejan (bivl.^n). Sc. 164a. [a. F. btjaune , 
f. bee piune .] A * yellow beak ’ or freshman ; a 
term adopted from the U niversity of Paris. 
tBeja-pe, v. ME. [See Bis- a.] To play a 
tuck on, to befool -1500. 

Beje-suit. 1644. [See Be- 5.] To work 
upon by. or subject to, Jesuits. 

Bejewel 1557. [SeeBit-6.] 

To deck with or as with jewels; to spangle. 

Beknave (bfti*-v) f v. 1535. [See Be- 5.] 
To call * Knave ’. 

fBeknow-, v. ME. [See Be- a.] To recog- 
nize -1560; to confess -1580. 

Phr. To be beknownx to be aware of\ hence , to con- 
fess. Hence Beknow’n ///. a. {arch.) known. 

II Bel, a. ME. [a. F.r— L. bellt*m,-am. Natural- 
ized in ME.] T Fair, fine, beautiful -1678. Used 
also as a formative pi ehx in be I sire, be l fader, etc. 
Cf. good in goodsirc, etc., and mod.F. bon- 
papa, etc. 

Belabour (b/l^boi),^ 1596. [See Be- 4.] 
ti. To labour at; to ply -1686. 9. To buffet 

with all one s might 1600 Alsoyf^. 

I. To b. the earth with culture Barrow. m. The 
tempest which belaboured him 1600. 

fBel-accoil, -accoyle. ME. [a. OF. bel 
acoiT, cf. AccoiL.] Kindly greeting, welcome 
-1596. 

Belace (b/l^-s), v. 1648. [See Be-. | X. 
To adorn with lacc. ta. To beat with stripes. 

Bela*ce, v. 1 Sea Term . To fasten ; as to 
belace a rope'. Johnson. [A mistake for Be- 
lagr, made first in Bailey's folio, 1730. J 
■f Bela-ge, v. 1678. [ME. bclcggc, obs. f. Be- 
lay, or ad. Du. beleggcn. ] Naut. To make fast 
any running rope. 

Bclam, v. 1595. [f. Be-+Lam v.'\ To thrash. 
tBelamou-r. 1595. [f. F. be/ + amour. ] x. 
A loved one of either sex -1603. a. A look of 
love 1610. 3. Name of some flower. Spenser. 

fBe lamy. ME. [a. F. bel ami.] Fair friend 
(esp. as a form of address) -1689 
tBela-p, v. ME. [Sec Be- i.j To clasp; to 
surround -156a. 

Belate (bVl^'t), v. 164a. [.See Be- 5.] To 
make late, delay. 

Belated (bile' -ted), ppl. a. 1618. [f. prec. 
+ -En l .] 1. Overtaken by lateness of the night; 

hence , benighted. 9. Coming or staying too 
late; behind date 1670. 
x, B. shepherd swains 1789. a. Who contested this 

b. account Burke. Hence tB elatedness. 
Belaud (bfl£*d), v. 1849. [See Be- a.] To 

load with praise. 

Belay (b/l£p), v. [OE. hi , belpgan, f. bi-, 
Be- + ifegan ( = OTeut. lagjan) to Lay. For 
the naut. use cf. BelaGE. j +1. tram . To sur- 
round, enclose, etc. (a thing) with -1606. fa. 
spec. To beset with armed men ; to beleaguer 
-1698 ; to waylay -1760. 3. Naut . To coil a 

running rope round a cleat, belaying pin, or 
kevel, so as to secure it. (The only current 
sense.) 1549. Also transf 
3 . Mak fast Rnd b. 1549. B. there , stop I (Smyth). 
Hence Belaying vbl.sb. \ chiefly attrib. % as in belay- 
mg -cleat, -pin. 
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Belch (belt/, bclj), v. [OE. bcalcian . See 
Bklk.] 1. intr. To void wind noisily from 
the stomach, to eructate. (Now vulgar.) 9. 
To ejaculate; to vent with vehemence (L. eruc- 
tarej. In later use confined to the utterance of 
offensive things, or to furious vociferation. OE. 
3. To emit by belching. Also Jig* 1561. 4. 

To vomit {lit* and fig.) 1558. 5. To eject, throw 

out ; esp. of volcanoes, and hence of cannons, 
etc. 1580. 

a. To b. out blasphemies against God x6i». 3. 

Belching the some crudities of yesterdayes Popene 
Milt. 5. Aetna hill doth belke forth flakes of fire 1580. 

Belch, sb * 1513. [f. prec. vb.] An eructa- 
tion 1570. Also fig. 1513. b. slang. Poor beer 
1706. 

Belcher (be’ljoi). 18 r a. [f. Jim Belcher, a 
pugilist.] Any particoloured handkerchief, esp. 
one with blue ground and white spots, worn 
round the neck. 

Beldam, -dame (be ldam). 1440. [f. bel- 
(sre Bel) + dam , earlier dame ‘ mother J ti . 
A grandmother (or more remote ancestress). 
A\^o fig. -1863. a. An aged woman. (Ini6thc. 
used in addressing nurses.) 1580. 3. esp. A 

hag; a witch; a virago (of any age) 1586. 

x. To show the beldame daughters of bur daughter 
Shaks. Luc 953. 3. That accursed b. whom she 

caused to work upon me Scott. 

Beleaguer (Wlr goi), v. 1589. [a. T>u. £*/<?- 
geren, f. be- •+■ legcr Camp; see LEAGUER.] To 
surround (a town, etc.) with troops so as to 
prevent ingress and egress, to invest. 1590. 
Also transf. 

Antwerpe .then by him beleaguered 1598, Hence 

Belea’guerer. Belea’guerment. 
fBelea-ve, -eve, v. [OE. beNrfan : OTeut. 
btlatbjan, f. bi-, Be- + laibjan, in OK. Irfan to 
I.F.AVF.. ] x. trans. To let or cause to remain 
behind, to abandon -1637. 9. intr. [taking 

place of Bki.IVK : = Ger. bleibenfi\ To remain 
behind, survive, continue -ME. Hence tBe- 
lea’ving vbl. sb. that which is left. 
tBelee, 7>. rare, TSee Be- 6.] To place (a 
ship) so that the wind is cut off from her. 
fig. I .must be be-Ieed and calmed Of A. 1. i. 30. 

Belemnite (be lemnait). 1646. [f. mod.L 
brlemnites (also used), f. Gr. a dart 

(cf. Ammon itf).] Palxont . A fossil common 
in rocks of the Secondary formation ; a straight, 
smooth, cylindrical object, a few inches long, 
convexly tapering to a point, formeily known, 
from its shape and supposed origin, as thunder- 
bolt, thunderslone, etc. It is the internal bone 
of an animal allied to the cuttle-fish. Also, this 
extinct animal. Hence Belem ni -tic a. 
+Bele*per, v. 1623. [See Be- 5 ] To afflict 
with or ns with leprosy -1649. 

||Bel-esprit (beiesprr). 1638. [Fr.] A clever 
genius, a brilliant wit. 

A beauty and a bel esprit Mar. Edgeworth. 

Beletter (bfle-tai), v. 1655. [See Be- 6. 1 
ti* To serve with letters. 9. nonce-wd . To 
decorate with letters (e. g. F.R.S., etc.) 1883. 
fBedfather. 1440. [See Bel.] Grandfather 
-1481. 

Belfry (berifri). [ME. berfrey , -ay, a. OF. 
berfrei, -ai, -ay, pointing to a late L. berefridus, 
ad, Teut. *bergfrid ‘defensive place of shelter’.] 
tx. A wooden tower, usually movable, formerly 
used in besieging fortifications. Prob., at first, 
a mere shed or pent-house. -1530. 9. A shed 

to shelter cattle, carts, produce, etc. 1553. 3- 

A bell-tower 1440. b. The room of the church 
tower in which the bells are hung 1549. +c. 

The part of the floor under the tower, where 
the ringers stand -1659. 4. Naut. An orna- 

mental framing, with a covering, under which 
the ship’s bell is hung 1769. 
llBelga (bedgA). 1926. [L., fem. of Belgus 
Belgian (sc. pecunia)*] A Belgian unit of ex- 
change ( « five Belgian francs). 
tBelga*rd. [ad. It. bel guardo . ] A loving 
look. Spenser. 

Belgium (beldam). 1609. a. Latin name 
of the territory occupied by the Belgas; b. a 
name for the Netherlands; c. title of the new 
kingdom established by the separation of the 
provinces watered by the Meuse and Scheldt 
from the kingdom of the Netherlands. Belgia 
• prec. b. Belgian (beidgfln) <z. of or per- 
taining to Belgium ; as sb* ta. one of the ancient 
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Belgse of southern England; tb. a Low German; 

c. a native of modern Belgium ; d. a kind of 
canary. Belgic (be*ld3ik) a* of or pertaining to 
the Netherlands; sb. a Low German. 

Belial (bPlifll). ME. [a. Heb., f.^Vx with- 
out +ya'al use; hence lit. ‘ worthlessness ‘ , and 
'destruction*; but later treated ns a pioper 
name *= 6 irovrjpbs Satau.] The spirit of evfl 
personified; used by Milton as the nnme of one 
of the fallen angels. Also attrib. 

B. came last, then whom a Spirit more lewd Fell not 
from heaven Milt P.L. i. 490. 

Belibel ; see Be- 9. 

fBelie (bfloi*), vfi [OE. bi-, bc-licrati , f. bi 
Be- + liegan = OHG. ligan to Lie. j i. To lie 
around, encompass -*1627 ; spec * to beleaguer 
-ME. 9. To be near; to peitain or belong ta 


ie (b/bi*), v . 2 [OE. beliogan , f. bi-, Bf.- 
+ Hogan ** Goth, liugan to Lie, tell lies.] Al- 
ways trans. ti. To deceive by lying. 9 . To 
tell lies about; esp* to calumniate by lies ME. 
+3. To allege falsely -1659. 4. To misrepresent 

1601 ; tto disguise -1810. +5. To contradict 

as a lie or a liar -1649. 0. To be false or faith- 
less to 1698. 7. To show to be false; to falsify 

(expectations, etc.) 1685. 1 * 8 . ?To fill with lies. 
Cymb. in. iv. 38. 

a. To b. the subjects of the King Hums. 3. To 
belye divine Authority Milt. 4. A declar'd Papist, 
If his own letter to the Pone belye him not Mil T. 6. 
He grossly belied his faith r ri eman. Hence Beli'er. 
Belief (b/TH). [Early ME. bileaf e, f. bi-. 
Be- + leafe : — OE. Uafa, shortened from ge- 
liafa * belief ’> — OTeut. type *galaubon-, t 
galaub- ‘ dear, esteemed ’ ; see Believe.] x* 
The mental action, condition, or habit, of trust- 
ing to or confiding in a person or thing; trust, 
confidence, faith. {Faith, orig. = fidelity, fealty, 
used in 14th c. to translate L . fides, has ulti- 
mately superseded 'belief* in this sense.) b. 
absol. Trust in God ; the virtue of faith {arch.) 
ME. 2. Mental assent to or acceptance of a 
proposition, statement, or fuel, as tiue, on the 
ground of authority or evidence; the mental 
condition involved in this assent 1533. 3- The 

thing believed ; in early use, esp. a religion 
Now' often = opinion, persuasion. ME. b. Intui- 
tion, natural judgement 1838. 4. A cieed. The 

li. : the Apostles' Creed {arch.) ME. 

x. A st ed fast bylcue of God Fisher, b. The war of 
B. against Unbelief Carlyle. a. My only defence 
shal be beleefe of nothing Sidney. V e talked of b. in 
ghosts Boswell. Statements unworthy of b. {mod.\ 
rhr. B. in (a thing) : persuasion of its existence. 3. 
It is my b. that . . 1714. Hence iBelle'fful a. 

Believable (b/Ti"vabT ), a. ME. [f. Believe 
z/.] Capable of being believed. HenceBelie v 
ability. Belie’vableneaa. 

Believe (bflPv), v . [Early ME. lilcven , f. 
bi-. Be- + leven : — OE„ Anglian Ufan, short £ 
gci/fan.aCom. Teut. vb. : — OTeut. *galaubian 
to believe, i.galaub- ' dear, pleasing ' ; cf. Goth. 
liuban , Teut. root *lub-, Aryan lubh-, to hold 
dear, whence also Love, Lief. The hist, form 
is beleeve. Believe is prob. after relieve (from 
Fr.).] I. intr. 1. To have confidence or faith 
in, and consequently to rely upon. Const, in, 
and (in theol. lang.) on. Also absol. ta. To 
give credence to. Repl. by II. 1, 9. -1647. 3. 

ellipt. To believe in (a person or thing), i. e. in 
its existence or occurrence 1716. 

x. I Bcleue in God the father almightie Bh. Com. 
Pr. To b. in human nature Mozley, universal suf- 
frage {mod.), absol. Be not afraid, onely beleeua 
At ark v. 36. 3. To b. in ghosts, the sea serpent {mod.\ 
II. trans. 1. To give credence to (a person in 
making statements, etc.). Obj. orig. dat. ME 
9. T o give credence to (a statement) ME. 3 
With cl. or inf. phrase : To hold it as true 
that .... to think ME. +4. To hold as true the 
existence of. (Now expressed by I. 3.) -173a. 

x. A man . . who deserves to be believed Clarvndon. 
a. Beleeving lies Against bis Maker Milt. P.L.x.49. 
X. Our Conqu’ror whom I now Of force b. Almighty 
Milt. P. L. i. 144. 4. To h. a God Swirr. Hence 

Be 1 ie*ving vbl. sb. the having faith ; confidence ; the 
acceptance of a statement as true t ppl* m* that believes, 
or has faith. Belie'vingly adv. 

Believer (bflr vat). 1549. [f.prec. + -ER 1 .] 
One who believes. a. One who has faith in 
the doctrines of religion; esp. a Christian, b. 
gen. One who believes in (or of) anything 1600. 

Thou diddest open the kyngdome of heauen te all 


6 (Ger. Klin). £(Fr.j**). tt (Ger. MtfUer). * (Fr. dime). 9 (curl). € (*•) (tbm). 9 (*) (mn). g (Ft. fain). $ (Ur, fern, forth). 
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beleucrs />*• Com. Pr. A b. in the r.^hts and power 
of the crown Green, 

Beli ght, v. Now dial. ME. [See Be-.] To 
light up. 

Belike ( bflai-k). 1533. [? f. be * By + Like 
a. or sb . ; ?‘ By what seems'.] A. adv . To 
appearance, probably* possibly, var. tBeli'ke* 
ly. tB. adj. Like; likely (to do something) 

-1805 

+Beli*me, v . 1555. [See Be- 6.] To cover, 
or entangle, as with bird-lime -1674, 

Belittle (b/Irt’D, v. 1796. [See Be-. Orig. 
{/. 5 .] 1. To diminish in size. a. To dwarf 

1850. 3. To depreciate 1862. 

3. The Times in 1809 belittled the victory of Tala- 
vera 1881. Hence Beli’ttlement. 

+Beli*ve, bilive, blive, v. [OE. bT, bel {fan 
OTeut. *biliban, f. In-, Be--i -*liban ‘to re- 
main Cf. mod.G. bleiben , and its Eng. repr. 
Leave.] intr. To remain -1483. 

Bclive (bi'lai'v), adv . [Orig. in ME. bi , be 
life, be live , f. be, bi. By prep. + life, live, dat. 
of ///Life; lit. 'with life'; cf. Quick, and 
mod. look alive .] 1. With speed, eagerly. 

(Still Sc.) ME. T2. At once -1563. Hence 3. 
Soon; anon. (Still Sc.) 1616. 

+Belk, 7,. Dial, form of Belch ; esp. t To 
boil, to throb. 

Bell (bell, sb 1 [Com. LG. : OE. belle , peril, 
from root of Bell vP to make a loud noise ] 
j. A hollow body of cast metal, usu. of the form 
of an inverted deep cup with a recurving brim, 
which rings, by the vibration of its whole cir- 
cumference, when struck by a clapper, or ham- 
mer suspended within, a. spec. A bell rung to 
tell the hours ; the bell of a clock M E. b. Xaut. 
The bell which is struck on shipboard, every 
half-hour, to indicate the number of half-hours 
of the watch which have passed ; a period of 
half-an-hour thus indicated 1836. 3. iron if. 

Applied to any object or part shaped like a bell ; 
hence Blue-H., Harebell, etc. 16 ro. 4. Ar- 
chil '. The naked vase or corbeille of the Corin- 
thian or Composite capitals 1848. 5. Mus. (usu. 
in pi.) An instrument consisting of a number 
of long metal bars or tubes of various lengths, 
which when struck with a hammer give out 
sounds resembling those of different-sized bells. 

Carillon 3. 

Phrases. To bear the b. : to take the first place (cf. 
Bkll-wethrk). 'To bear or carry away the b. : to 
carry off the prize (perh. a golden or silver bell given 
as a prize in races, etc.). The two phrases have been 
Confused. By b. and book , book and b. (/>. those used 
in the service of the mass) : a mediaeval oath. To 
curst by b. x book, and candle : referring to a form of 
excommunication which ended 1 Doe to the book, 
quench tbi candle, ring the b. !’ Also used as a 
summary of the terrors of exi ommunication ; and joc. 
cf the accessories of a religious ceremony. For b. the 
cat see Bell vP As sound as a b. : see Sound a. 

Comb. t e tc. : b.-animalcules, -animals, th cVorti- 
cel lid ae, infusoria having a b.-shaped body on a lon^ 
flexible stalk; -binder, the large Wild Convolvulus 
or Bindweed ; -boat, one with a b. which rings as the 
vessel is moved by the waves, and thus gives warning ; 
so -buoy ; -crank, a kind of level for communicating 
motion Irom one bell-w.ie to another lying at right 
angles to it ; also attnb. ; -founder, a easier or maker 
of hells ; -gable, one in which bells are hung ; -glaBS, 
a b -shaped glass, used to protect plants ; -hanger, one 
whose husii-es ii is to put up bells, bell-wires, etc. ; 
-heather, the cross-leaved heath, Erica tetraiix ; 
•jar, a b -shaped glass jar used in chemical and 
physic al laboratories; -moth, a group of the family 
Tortucu/x, named from their outline when at rest; 
-pepper, a species of Capsicum ( C. gross urn ), named 
bom the shape of the fruit ; -polype ( - bell-animal - 
< ‘“^); -pull, a handle or cord attached to a b.-wire ; 
•ringer, one who rings a c hurch or town b. ; -roof, 
one shaped like a b. ; -rope, the rope by which a b. is 
rung ; -atone, the part of a column between the shaft 
and the abacus (cf. 4) ; -tent, one resembling a t. in 
Shane : -tower ; -trap, a bell-shaped stench-trap. 

Bell, j 6.2 1594. [? A transf. use of prec., 

from its shape. J The strobile of the hop plant. 
So Bell vP, to be, begin to be, in b. 1574. 

Bell, sb.3 Now chiefly Sc. and dial. 1483. 
[Cf. mod. Du. bcl.j A bubble. 

Bell,jM 1510. [f. Bellz/.*] The cry of a 
stag or buck at rutting time. 
fBell, (bel), r.2 Pa. pple. bollen. ME. [App, 
repr. OE. belgan to swell.] intr. To swell ud 
( like a boil) -1664. Also fig. 


Bell, v. 3 Now dial. 1598. [Goes with Bell 
j£. s ] intr. To bubble. 

Bell (bel), vP [OE. bel lan to bellow ; cf. 
Bellow.] i. intr. To bellow, roar. a. spec. 
Of the cry of deer in rutting time 2486. 3. 

tram. To bellow forth 1596* 

Bell, v . 5 1721. [f. Bellj 3 . 1 ] z. trans. To 
furnish with a bell 1762. a. To cause to bulge 
out 1870. 

1. To b. the cat : to hang a bell round the cat's neck, 
so as to be warned of its approach, as the mice pro- 
posed to do in the fable, and esp. to undertake the 
perilous part in any movement. 

II Belladonna (beda^-na). 1597. [mod.L. ; 
a. It. ' fair lady j x. Dot. The specific name 
of the Deadly Nightshade (Atropa It.), occas. 
used ns Eng. 2. Med. The leaves and root of 
this plant, and the drug thence prepared, the 
active principle of which is atropine 1788 
z. Bclla-donna so called because the Italian ladies 
make a cosmetic fiom the juice Pultnry. _ Bella- 
donna Lily, Amaryllis Belladonna , a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Bellarmine (beALim/h). Now Hist. 1719. 
A glazed diinking-jug with capacious belly and 
narrow neck, orig. designed as a burlesque 
likeness of Cardinal Bellarmine. 

Jugs, Mugs, and Pitchers, and Bellarmines of State 
D’Ukrky. 

Bell-bird (be lbajd). 1848. [f. Bell sbP) 
A name given to two birds, the Procnias ca- 
runculnta or Campanero of Diazil, and the 
Myzanlha rnelanophrys of Australia, both hav- 
ing a bell-like note. 

Belle (bel). 1622. [a. mod.F., OF. 

L. bella, fcm. ; see Beau. Bel.] A. adj. tx. 
Handsome 1668. a. In Fr. phrases, occas. used 
in Eng., as b. a ssembUe brilliant gathering; b. 
dame belle; b. passion the tender passion i6q8. 
B. sb. A handsome woman ; a reigning beauty 
1622. 

sb. The b. of all Paris last winter O. Meredith. 
Belled (beld), ///. a. 1833. [f. Bell sb. or 
v.\ 1. Furnished with a bell or bells. Often in 

comb. 2. Bell- flowered. Often in comb. 1850. 

Belleric, beleric ^bele-rik),*. and sb. 1757. 
[a. F„ ad. (ult.) Arab. balilajf\ The fruit of 
Terminal 1 a ltd le rten, or Bastard Myrobalan, 
imported from India for use as a dye. 

|| Belles-lettres ( be 1 le-tr), sb.pl. 1710. [Fr.; 

‘ fine letters ’, parallel to beaux arts; embracing 
grammar, rhetoric, and poetry.] Elegant litera- 
ture or literary studies; lormcrly =- ‘the hu- 
manities’, literx kumaniores. Now— 'litera- 
ture ’ ; and esp. applied to light literature, or 
the aesthetics of literary study Hence Belle’t- 
rist, -lettrist, one devoted to belles-lettres. 
Belletri'stic a. of or pertaining to belles-lettres. 
Bell-flower (be*l,fluu2j, -flau«u). 1578. [f. 
Bell sbP 1 Any plant of the genus Campanula , 
having bell-shaped blossoms. 

Beril-house. arch, and dial. OE. [f. Bell 
jA 1 ] — Belfry 4. 

fBedlibone. rare. 1579. [? corrupt f F. 

belle et bonne , or perversion of Bon ni bel.] A 
bonny lass. 

tBedlic, -al, a. 1513. [a. F. bcllique , ad. L. 
bellicus . ] Of or pertaining to war; warlike-1680. 

Bellicose (be liktfus), a. ME. [ad. L. belli- 
casus. \ Inclined to war or fighting; warlike. 

Our godi.s about . . In Albione he$ plantit . . The per- 
fitc pcpill, bald and bellitois Sthwart. Hence Be Hi- 
co'sely adv. BelIico*sity. var. fBedlicous. 
Bellied (be *lid ) t ppl. a. 1475. [f. Belly v. 
or sb , ) x. Having a belly. Often in comb., 
e. g. big-b. b. Corpulent 1532. Also Jig. 

t. The Colt. .Sharp headed. Barrel belly ’d, broadly 
backed Dryden. It. monks 153a. 

BelligerenceCbeli’d^urcns). 1814. [f. Belli- 
gerent a . J The carrying on of hostilities; 
also — next. 

Belli-gcrency. Also -ancy. 1863. [f. as 

prec. ) The position or status of a belligerent. 

Belligerent (belrd^cr^nt). 1577. [The 
earlier belhgerant was ad. L. belligerantcm , 
bclligcrare. The current sp. is erron.; but cf. 
magnificent .] A. adj. 1. Waging regular recog- 
nized war. Also fig. or transf. 1809. a. attnb. 
Of or pertaining to belligerents 1865. B. sb. A 
nation, party, or person waging regular war 
1811. Also fig. or transf. 1839, 

Belling (be-litj), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Bei.lv.* 


+ -ING 1 .] 1. The roaring of animals, a. spec. 

The cry of deer in rutting tune; hence ellipt . 
the rutting season. Occas. attrib. 15x3. 

Belli •potent, <7. 1635. [ad. L . bellipotentem. ] 
Mighty in war. (Obs. in serious use.) 
Bellman (be’lmsen). ME. [f. Bell sA*] 
x. A man who rings a bell; esp. a town-crier. 
(Formerly a bellman also acted as night-watch- 
man. and called the hours.) ta. He who 
* bears the bell *; the best (rare) 1617. 

z. The b. came by. and cried 1 Past one of the clock, 
and a cold, frosty, windy morning 1 Pkpys. 

BeTl-me tai. 1541. An alloy of about 4 
parts of copper to one of tin, of which bells are 
made. Also attrib. 

Bell-metal ore , stannite, which has the appearance 
of belt. metal. 

Bellon (berian). 1794. Lead-colic. 
Bellona (bel<?u-n&). 1605. [L., f. bellum. 1 
1. Name of the goddess of war; also transf. 
a. One of the asteroids. 

Bcllona's Bridegroom, lapt in proofe Mach. i. ii. 54. 

Belloot, belote (hcl«*t, bel^u-t). 1866. [ad. 
Sp. bet lota acorn. J The edible acorn of Qucrcus 
Hal lota % in N. Africa and Spain. Bellote Oak: 
the tree which bears it. 

Bellow (be*h?u), v. [OE. byl&ian , ME. bel- 
wen, of uncertain etym. Cf. Bell v. 4 ] 1. 

prop. To roar as a bull a. Used of other ani- 
mals i486. 3. Of human beings : To cry in a 

loud and deep voice; to roar (depreciative or 
joc.); aFo to 1 oar from pain 1602. Also trans. 
4. Of thunder, cannon, etc. : To make a loud 
hollow noise; to roar ME. Also with obj. 1706. 

x. lupiter Became a Bull, and bellow’d H mt . T. iv. 
iv. 28. a. 7 lie croaking kauen doth h. for keuenge 
//am/. 111. ii. J64. 3. Not fit ior that liberty which., 

they bellowed for Mu T trans. To b. out blasphemies 
15S1. 4. A soun As lowde as beloweth wynde in 

hrlle Chaucer. Hence Be'llower. 

Be-llow, sb. 1779. [f. prec. vb.] The roar 
of a bull. Also t ran fi. of human beings, can- 
non, thunder, a storm, etc. 

Bellows (be hmz, be-las), sb. OE. [Now 
used only in the pi. In OE. blxst-bfl(i)g ‘ blow- 
ing-bag', reduced later to b[ Ig, bylg, bylt&, 
whence ME. beli, bely, buly , the same wd. as 
Belly, q. v. In the 1 6th c. the noithern form 
bdu. beliv, with pi. be hues, be l owe 1, bellows, be- 
came established as the lit form. ] An instru- 
ment or machine constructed to furnish a strong 
blast of air In its simplest form, it consists of 
an upper and lower board joined by flexible 
leather sides, enclosing a cavity, and furnished 
with a valve opening inwards, through which 
air enters, filling and expanding the cavity, and 
with a nozzle, through w hich the air is forced out 
when the machine is compressed. U sed to blow 
afire, to supply air to an organ, etc. Often, with 
reference to the two halves or handles, called a 
pair cf b., rarely, as sing., a bellows. Also Jig , 
a. 1 he expansible part of a camera 1884. 3. 

Hydrostatic Bellows; see Hydrostatic. 

x. lhou. .like a b., swellVu thy face Dkyukn, fig. 
My voice is not a b. unto ire Ki ais. 

Comb, b.-fisll, Centnscus .Scotopax, from its shape. 

+ Bellows, v. rare . 1605. [hp*ec.J To blow 
(with bellows) -1748. 

fBellragS. 1548. Jlerb . A water plant, Nas- 
turtium amphitnum (Britten). 

Bell-tongue; sec Biltong, 
t-Be-lluine, a. 1618. [ad. L. belluinus , f. 
bellua. J Pertaining toot characteristic of beasts; 
brutal -1731. 

The animal and b. life Atterbury. 

Bell-wether (be* l we 8ai). ME. [f. Bell 
r^. 1 ] 1, The leading sheep of a flock, on whose 

neck a bell is hung X440. a. fig. A leader, 
(Mostly contemptuous.) ME. 

Bellwort (bclwwt). 1884. [f. Bell jiM] 
Any plant of the N.O. Campanulas x. Also, 
in 0 . S., a name for the genus Uvularia . 
Belly (berii), sb. [ME. balt t beli : —OK. 
bxl(i)g, Af/(/)£, * bag, skin Goth, bales 
OTeut, *balgi-t , f. belgan t pa. t. balg, to be in- 
flated. See also Bellows. The sense 1 belly * 
is Eng. only. | fi. A bag, purse, pod, husk 
OE. only. fa. The body -M E. 3, That part 

of the human body which lies between the 
breast and the thighs, and contains the bowels; 
the abdomen. (The ordinary mod. sense.) M E. 
4. The under part of the body of animals 1440. 


sr (man). 


a (pass). au(loud). v (cut), f (Fr. ch*f). » (ern). *(/,ye). * (Fr. can da vie), i (sit), i (P.ych*). y (what)* f (*«*)• 
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5. That part of the body which receives food ; 
the stomach with its adjuncts ME. 6. The 
bowels ME. 7. The womb 1440. 8. The 1 in- 
side ' of the body 1491. 9. The interior (of 

things material and immaterial) 1535. 10. The 

bulging part, e.g. of a bottle, a vein of ore, a 
muscle, etc. 1591. xi. A concave surface, e.g. 
the belly of a sail 1607. ia. The front, inner, 
or lower surface of anything, as opp. to the 
I rek ] e g. the upper plate of the sounding box of 
a violin, etc. ; the sound-board of a piano 1790. 

3 The lusticc in fairs round 6. A. V. L. 11. vii. 154. 
4. A. ..Serpent on his b. prone Milt. P. L. x. 514. 5. 

'1 he b. is not filled with lair words Prnv. Whose God 
is their bely Phil. iii. 19. Evyll brastes, and slowc 
belies Tit . 1. 12. To work for the Hai.ks and Bellies 
of the People 1719. 8. Ionas in the b*’ly of the fyah 

Jonah ii. 1. 9. Out of the bcly off hell I cried 

Jonah ii. a. 

Comb : b.-ache, the colic in the bowels; -bound 
a ,constipated ; -brace, a cross-brace passing beneath 
the steam-boiler of a locomotive ; f-cheat (slant:), 
food ; also, an apron ; t-doublet, one covering the 
b. ; -fretting, pain in a horse’s b.| also, the galling 
of a horses b. with a girth ; -gut. a slothful glutton ; 
•f*uy (A r aut.), a tackle applied half-way up sheers; 
-pinched a., pinched with hunger; + -slave, a 
glutton; -Stay ififaut.) t a stay used half-mast down. 

Belly (be*li), v. 1606. [f. prec.] I. To 

cause to swell out. 9. intr, To bulge or swell 
out 1624. t 3 * To become corpulent -1772. 

3. I begin to b., 1 think Suadwull. 

Be-lly-band. 1523. [f. Belly 1. The 
band which passes round the belly oi a horse 
in harness, to check the play of the shafts. 3. 
Blau/. A strip of canvas stitched across a sail, 
to strengthen it i860. 3. The piece of string 

on the face of a kite to which the ball of twine 
is attached 

+Be*lly-cheer, sb. 1549. [f- ns prec,] 1. 

I he gratification of the belly -1650. a. concr . 
Vi mds -i6q ( ). tBedly-cheer v. intr. to feast. 
Belly-fiil (beTtjful). 1535. [f. ns prec. "j I. 
One’s fill of food 1573. a. A sufficiency; as 
much as one cares "to take. (Now coarse.) 

1. I never onre had my b M even of dry bread 
Smollett, a. Bellyfulls of Sermons 1705. 

Belly-god (be*li,gpd). 1540. [f as prcc.] 
One who makes his belly his god; a glutton. 
tBe-lly-piece. 1591. [f. aspiec] 1. The 
peritoneum -1659. a. An apron 1689. 3. The 

piece forming the belly of a violin, etc. 1609. 

Be*lly-ti mber. 1607. [f. as prcc.] Food. 
(Not now m serious use.) 
fBelo-ck, v. [See He- a.] Intcns. of Lock. 
Meas. for AT. v. aio. 

Bclomancy (bclpmxnslV 1646. [f. Or. Pi- 
Aor + ftnvrtta.] Divination by means of arrows, j 
Belong (l>rl^*q\ v. [ME. bi- y belongcn , npp. j 
intensive of longen\ see Long v. 2 ] x. intr. To 
go along with, as an adjunct, function, or duty; 
to pertain to. Also trnpers. or with subject it 
a. To pertain, concern, or relate to [arch.) ME. 
3. To be the rightful possess. on of. Const, to ; 
occas. w. indirat obj . ME. b. To be a property 
or attribute of 1662. 4. To be connected with ; 

to ionn a part or appendage of ME, 
x. Wee know what belongs to a Watch Much Ado 
in. 111.40. Here, .it doth not well b. To speak Keats. 
». All that belongs to this Cymb. v. v. 147, . 3. Property 
belonging to another state iBsa. If motion doth b. to 
it 1602. 4 Tob toaparishCAXiON.totheLadyOliuia 

Siiaks., to n period 1875, to the rank and file 1884. 

Belonging (b/Vqiij), vbl.sb . 1603. [f. 
prec. + -I’fG l . Peril, the pi. belongings was 
or ig. taken from pr. pple., = ‘things belonging’.] 
l T stl. in pi. only. 1. Circumstances connected 
with a person or thing, a. Goods, effects 1817. 
3. Relatives 185a. 4. A thing forming a part, 

appendage, or accessory of another 1863. 

z. Thy iclfe and thy belongings Are not thine owne 
■o proper Meas. for M. 1. i. 30. ». Collecting their 

belongings T871. 3. To be trouble enough to one’s 

belongings Dickens. 

Belonite (be lJnait). 1879. [f. L. belone, a. 
Gr.] Min. A mineral variety occuiring in mi- 
croscopic needle-shaped crystals. 

Belo*rd, v. 1586. [See Be- 5.] !• To ad- 
dress as * my lord \ a- To act the lord over. 

Belove (bflxrv), v. [ME. biluven , doven. 
Cf. Ger. belieben .] ti • intr. To be pleasing ME. 
only. a. To love. Now only in pass . ME. 

Beloved (bflmrfrl, -lx>*vd). me. [f. prec.-f- 
6 (Ger. Kd\n). o (Fi. p«#). il (Ger. Muller), 


-ED LI A. ppl. adj. Loved. (Often well- t etc.). 
Dearly b. brethren Bk . Com, Pr. 

B. sb. (cf. dear.) One who is beloved 1526. 
What is thy beloued more then another bcloued 
Song v. 9. 

Below (bflJa*). [f. Be prep . + Low a. (in 
ME. lo), loogk). Rare (and only as ad v.) in ME. 
App. a var. of a-lowe Alow, parallel to an-high 
(now on high ) ; cf. a-fore, before, ] A. (without 
obj.) adv . i. gcn. In or to a lower position, lower 
down ; also fig . ; hence , later m a book or 
writing; at the foot of the page 1694. a. a. 
Under heaven ; on earth [arch, or poet.) 1574. 
b. Under the earth; in Hades, in hell 1610. c. 
On a lower floor ; in or into the cabin or hold 
of a ship 1398. 

x. The child . . leaped . . into the flood b. Goldsm. 
fig. The judgment of the Court b 1884. a. Man 
wants but little here b. Goldsm. Or Phcebus Steeds 
are founderd Or Night kept chain’d b. Temp. iv. i. 31. 

B. (with obj.) prep . 1. Lower in position than 
1575. Also fig. a. Lower on a slope than; 
farther down a valley or stream than ; nearer 
(what is considered) the bottom of a room than 
i(>o3 3. Deeper than. Also fig. 1849. 4. 

Underneath 1605. 5. Lower in a graduated 

scale than; hence fig. lower in rank, dignity, or 
station than 1601; inferior to 1711. 6. — Be- 

neath 1637. 

1. R the suuw-Iinr 1849. B.-stairs (now usu. d<nun- 
\/atrs ) ; on or to the floor b., esp. the ground-floor, 
a. B. the gangway sat a strong Radii al party 18H5. 
3. At a small depth b. the surface 1849. 5. b. par 

1788, Zero 1849, the average 1884. fig. To dress li. 
oneself I, am 11. 6. A compiler, .who thinks no fact b. 

his rcgaid Hallam. 

fBe-lsire. ME. [f. Bel + Sire; cf. beldame .] 
A grandfather; on ancestor -1631. 
i Be*lswagger. Also belly-. 1592. [? a 

contr. of belly-siuaggerC\ A swaggering gallant 
or bully; a whoremonger, pimp -1775. 

Belt (belt), sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. btft, prob. 

: — O l ent Abaltio-*, ad. L. balteusA i.A broad- 
lsh flat strip leather, etc,, used to gird the 
person, and to support articles of use or orna- 
ment ; b. esp, one worn as a mark of rank 01 
distinction ME. Alsoyf^. 3. transf. A broad - 
ish strip or stripe, or a continuous series of 
objects, engirdling something 1664. 3. Meek. 

A broad flat strap, passing round two wheels 
or shafts, and communicating motion lrom 
one to the other 1795. 4. A broadish flexible 

stiap. (The idea of girdling here begins to 
be lost.) 2672. 5. A tract or district long m 

pioportion to its breadth 1808. b. Arch, ‘A 
course of stones projecting from the naked, 
either moulded, plain, or fluted' (Gwilt). c. 
Naval Arch. A series of thick iron plates run 
rung along the water-line in armoured vessels 
1885. 

x The champion's b. Thackeray, fig. Within the 
h. of rule Macb. v. ii. 17. Fhr. To hit below the b. : 
fig to act unfairly in any contest. a. A b. of ice 
Southey, of Scotch firs 1834. The body of Jupiter is 
surrounded by several parallel faint substances t ailed 
Belts 1787. 5. A range or b. about forty degrees 

broad, across tho old continent 1808. Great said Little 
Belts ; two channels leading to the Baltic. 

Comb.: b.-lacmg, thongs for lacing together the 
ends of machine belts ; -saw (— band. saw 1 see 
Band sb. 2 ) ; -wise adv. in the manner of a b, 

Belt (belt), v. ME. [f. Belt j<M] 1. To 
gird with or as with a belt; to fasten on with a 
belt. Also refi . 9. To thrash with a belt Cf. 

to strap. 1649. 3. To shear, as the buttocks 

and tails of sheep 1523. 

j x transf. They b. him round with hearts undaunted 
Words w. 3. Belting of sheep, is the dressing of them 
from filth Holme. 

Beltane (be-ltAi). ME. [Lowland Sc. 1. 
Gael, bcalltainn , the first of May.] 1. r l lie first 
day of May (reckoned since 1752 according to 
Old Style) ; Old May-day. The quarter-days 
anciently m Scotland were Hallowmas, Candle- 
mas, Beltane, and Lammas. ||a. An ancient 
Celtic anniversary celebration on May-day, when 
great bonfires were kindled on the hills 1772. 

a. For him thy b. yet may burn Byron, attrib. The 
shepherd lights his b. fire Scorr. 

Belted (belted ),///. a. 1483. [f. Belt v., 
j£.] x. Wearing, or girded with, a belt; spec. 
as the cincture of an earl or knight; fastened on 
by means of a belt. 9. Furnished with a belt 
or belts; marked by bands of colour 1785. 

1. A prince can mak a K knight Burns. a. B. 

u (Fr. dune), v (c«rl). e (e&) (tlirre). i 


cruisers 1884. B. cattle - a Dutch breed of black 
cattle with a broad bund of .vhite lound the middle. 

Belting (be- big), vbl. sb. 1567. [f. Beltu., 
tb. ] 1* The action of the vb. 3. concr. Belts 

collectively, or the material for making them; 
also, a belt. 

fBelue. rare. 1474. [a. OF., ad. L. belua t 
bcllua. ) A great beast; spec . a whale -1572. 

II Beluga (bfli/'gi). 1591. [In sense 1, a. 
Russ, beluga; in sense 2, a. Russ. ti/u'Xa; 
both I. bilo- white.] 1. The Great or Hausen 
Sturgeon [Acipenser huso), lound in the Caspian 
and Black Seas. 9. The white Whale [Del- 
phinapterus leucas ), an animal ot the Dolphin 
family, found in herds in the Noithern Seas. 

Belute (bni»*t), v . 1760. [f. Bh-tLiriu, 
ad. L. lu/urn.~\ To cover with mud. 
Belvedere (belv/’di**j). 1596. [a. It., f. bel, 
bellow beautiful + vedere sight. The Eng. pro- 
nunc. peril, follows the Fr. bclvidtre . ] 1. Ar- 

ch it. A raised turret or lantern on the top of a 
house, or a summer-house elected on an emi- 
nence, commanding a tine view. 9. Hort. A 
plant, Koclua scoparia (N.O. Chcnopod lacex), 
also called Summer Cypress 1597. 

x. Apollo B., a . . statue of Apollo . . placed . . in the B. 
of the Vatican 1834. 

Belzebub, var. of Beki.zerub. 

||Bema (brma). 1683. [a. Gr. prjfia, lit. ‘a 
step ’ (f. pa- go) ; hence, a raised place to speak 
from ; whence, the apse or chancel of a basilica.] 
x. Eccles. An tig. The altar part or sanctuary m 
ancient churches; the clmnccl. 2 . C,k. Antiq. 
The platform fiom which Athenian orators 
spoke 182a 

Bemad (bftnwd v , v. 1605. [See Be- 9.] 
'To make mad. 

Unnatural and bemadding sorrow Lear m. i. 38. 

Bemangle, bernask, bemaster, bemaul, 
bemaxed, etc. ; see Be-. 
tBeme, sb. [OE. bPme.~] A trumpet -1500. 
Hence tBeme v. to blow on a trumpet; also 
tran\f. 

I Bemea*n, vfi ME. [f. bi- f Be- 2 + Mean 
v., OE. inxnan.’) To signify -1502. 

Bemean (b/mrn\ vA 1651. [Sec Be- 5.] 
To render mean, to abase. 
tBemee*t, v. 1605. [See Be- a.] To meet 
with. l.ear\. i. 20. 

tBeme*te, v . [OE. bemetan ; prob. recoined 
by Shaks.] To measure, lam. Shr. lv. iii. 113. 

Bemire (bfmoioM), v. T532. [See Be- 6.] 
To befoul with, or plunge in, mire; pass, to sink 
in the mire [lit. and fig.). 

I w^s filthily bemired Swift. Doubt .. bemires tho 
sou! Weslky. 

Bemist (bAni’st), v. 1598. [See B e- 6.] To 
involve in, or as in, mist. 

Bemoan (bfmdu*n), v. [OE. bt- 9 benixnan ; 
see Moan.] To lament [trans. and intr.). 

The children of Israel .. bemoaning the ruines of 
Sion W a 1.1 on. 

Bemo*ck, v. 1607. [See Be- 2.] To flout. 

To gird the God.s — Bcmocke the mode&t Mooue 
Cor. 1. i. 261. 

tBemorl, v. 1596. [See Be-.] To bemire. 
Tam. Shr . IV. i. 77. 

J-Bemol. ME. [a. F. (med.L. E mollis).] 1. 
Name given to B b, when first introduced into 
the scale. 9 . By extension : a. A flat 1609. b. 
A semitone 1626. 

Bemonster (b/mp-nstaj), v. 1605. [SeeBE- 
5 j x. To make monstrous. 9. To regard as, 
or call a monster 1692. 

t Bemcwm, v. [OE. be- t bimuman . ] To 
lament (trans. and intr.) -1622. 

Remouth, bemud, bemuddle, bemuffle, 

etc ; see Be-. 

Bemuse (b/miw’z), v. 1735. [See Be- a.] 
To make utterly muddled, as with drink. 
II Joe, To devote entirely to the Muses. Pope. 

A parson much bc-mus'd in beer Pori. 

Ben (ben). Sc. and north. ME. [A dial, 
var. of ME. £x«»*Bin ' within ’ : — OE. bmnan, 
cogn. w. Ger. binnen.’] A. adv. Within, to- 
wards the inner part ; esp, in or into the par- 
lour, etc. from the kitchen. (The words but and 
b. had reference originally to houses with only 
one outer door, opening into the kitchen.) b. 
But and b. : in the outer and inner apartment, 
in both (or all) parts of the house ME. B. prep, 

(**) (win). { (Fr. faite). a (fir, fern, forth). 
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«Ben (ben), sb.* 1788. [Gael. I 

*benn<r, Hondo- • peak, horn ’.] A mountain- breadth. B. sinister : n similar ordinary drawn JTfT’ 

Deak e t Ben Nevis. in the opposite direction: one of the marks ot ^» MC * * n sense 7, and fig. uses of 4.) ti- 

*Ben(bai\ ,4 8 r™ la Arab ban' the bastardy. Cf. Baton. ME. a. A shape or size S rn - In a position lower than. Now usn. Hk- 
ben-tree ’ V The winced seed of the Horse- in "'hich ox- or cow-hides are tanned into LO Y f n P- a. Directly down from; 

r!d, shtrw) Morin 7 affilrvJ£tc™a) -also c°oTd leather, forming half of a 'butf. under, underneath ME. 3 - Immediately under; 

r.\xi\sn\vtt\Moringarpterygospcrma) t aisocaiicu . . henriu,;**- riivi^d underneath ; hence, concealed by 1611. a. 


A mountain- 


BENEFICE 

[ a. Hell from b. is mooued for thee Isa. ariv, 9. 3. 

[ It droppetb as the gentle rain from heaven Upon the 
place b. Merck . V. iv. i. 186. 

B. (with obj.) prep . (Now usu. under , or he* 
low, exc. in sense 7, and fig. uses of 4.) ti • 


/« A: placed bend wise. Parted per h. ; divided underneath; hence, concealed by 1611, 
id wise. 3. B.-leather (orig. north .): the leather Under, as overborne by pressure; often,/* 


h nsj/ i_r’ „„ rift Af n a. /«/>.: placet! Dena wise, rarteapero.x oiviaec 

1 °“% B * . , . - , bend wise. 3. B.-leather (orig. north.), the leathe, 

Ben, obs. pres. llldlC., subj. pLj and inf. Of Q f a ^ ,'^ a the stoutest kind of leather; sole-leather, 
Bk v. Hence Be , ndlet f var.tBe*ndel,asmallerb. tBe*nd- 

*frBena*me, v. Obs. {arch, in pa. pple.) Pa. t. ly,Be’nd wise, advs. in the position or direction of a b. 
and pple. benamed, benempt, benempted. +Bend, sbfi 1475* [a. F. bende (also used), 
[OE. benfmnan ; cf. mod.G. benennen .] tx. var. of bande. 1 * Band -1611. 

To dec' 


To declare solemnly -1615. ta.To name. Bend (bend), sbfi 
Spenser. 3. To name, describe as 1580. Bend v. ] 1. The 

Bench (ben*/), sb . [OE. bene : — OTeut. landing ; bent conditi 
+bankix\ cf. Hank sb . 1 and sb .* z. A long seat, the eye in any direct 
usually of wood or stone, with or without a mind, bent 1591 - 

back. a. The seat on which judges sit in shape; the bent part 


in which ox- or cow-hides are tanned into L °W P™P* r * OE. a * Directly down from; 
leather, forming half of a ‘butt 1 . under, underneath ME. 3. immediately under; 

1 a In b.\ placed bendwise. Parted fer b. 1 divided underneath ; hence, concealed by i6lt. 4. 
bend wise. 3. B.-leather (orig. north.): the leather Under, as overborne by pressure; oflcn fig. ME. 
of a b., i.e. the stoutest kind of leather; sole-leather. tS. — Bei.OW prep. 2 . -1704. 6 .fig. — BELOW 

Hence Be’ndlet, var. tBe*ndel,asmallerb. tBe*nd- piep. <. OE, 7. Unworthy of. Better BELOW. 
ly,Be*nd' wise, advs. in the position or direction of a b. iRaq. ' 

tBend, s bfi 1475* [&• F. bende (also used), a. Lands that lye b. another Sun Drydkn. 3. The 
var. of bandeA ■= BAND sb . 8 -1611. waiers b. the eaith Deut. v. 8. 4. Our Country sinks 


I5 ?^ 1 , . e bendwise. 3. B.-leather (orig. north.) : the leather Under, as overborne by pressure ; < 

SUbj. pL, and ini. Ol ofa b. # i.e. the stoutest kind of leather; sole-leather, tS. —Bei.OW prep. 2 . -1704. 6. 

Hence Be’ndlet, var. tBe*ndel,asmallerb. tBe*nd- p>ep. 5. OE. 7. Unworthy of. B 


Bend (bend), sbfi 1529. [Late dcriv. of E the yoake Macb.iy. iii L 39 - 


Uur Country s 
7. bo farre b. ; 


Bend v. ] 1. The action of the vb. Bend; 

tending; bent condition. ta. Inclination of 
the eye in any direction 1601. 3- Turn of 


soft and tender breeding Twcl. JV. v. i. 332. 

((Benedicite (bcn/tioi’siti). ME. [L. ; and 


court ; the judge’s seat or seat of justice; hence, 
the office of a judge, thejudicial status (as opp., 
e.g., to bar ) ME. to. The place where justice 
Is administered as + The ( Court of) Common It., 
IThe Court op) Kings or Queen's B. (since the 
Judicature Act of 1873, a division of the High 
Court of Justice). c. A court of justice 1589. 
d. The judges or magistrates collectively, or the 


the eye in any direction 1601. 3- Turn of ph i.™per. of ben ed were. Also bendicite .bensteA 

mind, bent hjqi 4. concr. A thing of bent A. inter;. I. Bless you I 3. Bless us I Good 
shape; the bent part, e.g. of a river, a road gracious I ML. B. sb. 1. Invocation ofablcss- 
1600. 5. Naut. (pi.) Tiic wales of a ship 1626. mg 1610. esfi. The blessing asked l at table. 

,. A wave just on the l. Hawthorn*. .. That same (1 he earliest sense in Eng.) ME. 3. 1 he can 


x. A wave just on the L. Hawthorne, s. That same _ . _ 

eye whose b. doth awe the world 7«/. C. i. ii. 123. 4- tide in the Book of Common Prayer, known 
I be perfection of fishhooks in shank, b. [etc,] 1883. also as ‘ The Song of the Three Children * 1661 . 

Bend (bend], v. Pa. t. mid pple. bended, Benedict (bem/dikt). 1576. [ad. I- benedic • 
bent. [OE. bfndan, prob. - ON. benda ‘ t«> f us . «, ee prec.] +A . adj. Blcosed, benign ; spei 
join, strain, tend OTeut. *bandjan , f. bandjd in Med mi id!y laxative -1693. fb. Priest b. ■ 
‘ string, band ’, in OE. bfnd. In OE. used only . Benlct, exoieist. B. sb Also benedick. A 


Judge or magistrate sitting in the seat of justice } n lh , e senses of * to confine', and ‘to bend a new ly married man; esp. an apparently con- 
1592. 3. A seat where persons sit side by side bow , i.e . to hold it in restraint with the string. firmed bachelor w ho marries. [From the cha- 

in some official capacity 1743. b. transf. The ' I ; f 0 put in bonds OE. only. a. spe 1 u racterof that name. See Much Ado V. iv. 100 ] 


In some official capacity 174a. b. transf. The T‘. ‘opm in nonas ul. omy. ■. j/a.. in 
dignity of occupying «uch a seat. c. Tbe per- bring into tension by a stung (a bow, etc.,. | 
1011a collectively who occupy such a seat Iftoo. A‘So/:r. OE. 3 . A an/. To tie, fasten on. make 
4. Anything similar in form to a long seat f ME. t 4 . 1 o bnng imo the shape ot a bow r. 
(sensei): fa. a footstool ; b. the table at which toarch-165?. 5. To ^bow, curve, ciook. inflect. 

1 71 1 T liaH fhitwra u/KinK rw-ica^cc enma rtcriH it v 


acterof that name. See Much Ado V. iv. 100 ] 
Benedictine (benfiit ktin). 160a. [a. F. 


OE. 3 . Aaa/. To tie, fastcii on, make ^ ^V. L. btHtJutu i.j ' A. ad/ Of or 
f.ist ME. t4- T o bnng into the shape ot a bow , Q . s ,_ Brnedict or t) * e or(J „ } oundcd by 


longing to St. Benedict or the order founded by 
him 1630. B. sb. 1. One of the order of monks, 
also known, from their dress, as * Black Monks’, 
founded by .St. Benedict about the year 529. 


and flat surface 1730. 8. Law. See Free- 

Bench. 

x. Thy benches of Yuorie E*ek xxvii. 6. a To be 
raised to the tx (fnod.y d. The b... smiled 1592. 
•. The b. of bishops 177X, the Tre.isury b. 1812. 6. 


r spec: Of persons* To bend the body, to stoop,' Benediction (benWrkJ«). MF. [ad. I. 
e.g. in submission; to bow ME. KXsoJig. 8. benedic tionem. | 1. The utterance ofa blessing; 

tranx. To cause to bow, stoop, incline, or relent solemn invocation of blessedness upon a person; 


1538. o- trans. To turn away from the straight devout expression of a wish for the happiness 
line; to deflect, turn 15x3. Also fig. 10. 1 ntr. prosperity, or success of a person or an entcr- 

XC72. txi. pnse : a. gen. ME.; b. as officially pronounced, 

9 ... ... . I . 4.^.. -Vl.^S - A. . * 


line; to deflect, turn 1^x3. Also fig. 
To incline in any direction ; to trend x 


pon a b. couered with greene torves we satte 1551. trans. To direct aim bnnz to bear aeainst at the consecration of an abbot 1038; c. as 

AN nr lsv« llfl-nal fisVtfONn „ ^ ° X ’ -A ..t ...nv.U.n, 


9 '£mb?£l .cVamp^^kVwXliding side used to at -'*> 1 . Also W ('""A ' ° 

force together the parts of work ; -holdfast, -hook, direct oneself, turn (arc A.) ME . trans. to ^direct 
an iron hook, sliding in a socket, by which a plank or turn (one’s steps, etc.) 1579. 13. To direct, 

may be gripped ; -plane, a joiner's plane for working turn, or incline (the eyes, or ears), in the direc- 


an iron hook, sliding 
may be gripped ; -plJ 


on a flat surface; -shears, shears used by copper- tion of anythin? seen or heard x<8x. 

and xinc-workers ; -Show (see 5)1 ■•top. -atr^/ a ^ Sone there were good bow*, ibent xjoex fir d ‘ 1 ho of our years in me doth bretd 

strip of wood or metal fixed on a carpenter lh to rest They h. their tongue lUe their bow for lies 7 ?r. ix!^. Lerpet us! h. Woj» nsw. a As if my I nnkets bad . . 
hts work against : -table, a low stone Mat 00 the in- x ^ ^ tied, and b. up Each corporal agent to this ter- Vt 10 t . h * 7 ' ! v * Hence 

side of walls, or round the bases of pillars, in churches, nbU feat Macb 1 viL 70. \.‘Io b the cable ■ to fasten Benedlxtional, a bwk of forms of b. ; var Bene- 

cloisters, etc!, .warrant,. on. *^^5 . judge, as Tab! a £u : d mSei, dictionary. Benedictory -.of or pertaining ,o 


upon, at -1801. Also \fig. 19 . fig. ( intr .) To pronounced at the conclusion of divine worship 

direct oneself, turn (arch!) ME. ; trans. to direct *549; <*- as an expression of thanks; spec, as 
or turn (one’s steps, etc.) IS79- 13. To direct, grace before or after meals 1671; e. as a service 

turn, or im.lme (the eves, or ears), in the direc- in the K C. Ch. 1813. a. Blessedness 1483. 
tion of anythin? seenor heard rc8l. »• »• Hold V°ur hand inhere me Lear ,v mi. 58. 


d. The thought of our past years in me doth bretd 
I Perpetual b. Worusw. a As if my Trinkets bad., 
brought a K to the buyer H'int. 7 \ iv. iv, 614. Hence 
Benedlxtional, a book of forms of b. ; var Bene- 


ihe utterance of L 


Benedictive (ben/Ui ktiv), a. 1660. [f. L. 


opp. to * justice's or magistrate's warrant. faBt to j u proper yard or slay . 4. To b. the brmvs th * U 

Hence Be-ncblet, a little b, a stool. ) to arch lhe eyc brows ; Hates 7 ) to knit the brow ; Benedictive (ben/Ul ktlv), a. 1660. [f. L. 

Bench rbenj), V. ME. [fi prec. sb.J I. toacowL 5. On lmee« down bent Gowix. 6. Their benedict-, bcntdiccre + -IVF.. ] l. lending to 
trans. To furnish with benches, a. To seat on knaea h. so, that they are apt to trip 1815. 7. I bent bless Gram. A form of the Optative Mood 

m bench. Also re/l. and intr ifvrc down to go in Swift. The sonnea alto of them that . Cl ‘ « 


trans. To furnish with benches, a. To seat on 
• bench. Also refl. and intr. 1605. 

x. I-hencbede newe with turvis Chaucer, a. Whom 
I . . Haue bench’d, and rear'd to Worship Shaks. 


, . „ - r . bless, a .Gram. A form of the Optative Mood 

down to go in Swift. The sonnea alto of them that . q, , „ . • ¥ o. T 

, whom afflicted thee, .h.U come bending vnto thee lea. lx. >" Skr. Mso ca.led the prccame 1841 
[Aits. 14- TTie spirit of the rustic gentry was not to be ||BenedrCtuS. 155a. [L. ; see above.) I. 


man, etc. (arch.) 1571. 3. spec. One of the All's H'ell nt. ii. 57. 13. And to my cries.. 


senior members of the Inns of • ourt 1^82. Thine ear with favor b. Milt. 

«. O, the benchers phrase; tmuca rerba'li. Jons. Henc f Be ndable <x. Bemded ppl.a. the orig. 
Hence Be ncheraUip, the position of a b in an Inn PP l< r* now semi-arch., and used chiefly in 
ofCiurt bended knees, etc. Be'ndsome a. flexible. 

Be-nch-mark. 1864. A surveyor’s mark, tBe nded , a. ME, [f. Bend sb*] Her. 
cut in rock, or other durable material, to indi- Bendy -1572. 

cate the starting or other point in a line of Bender (be’ndoj). 1496. [f. Bkndzi.] 


tBe-nded, a. ME. [f. Bendj^. 2 j Her \ 
Bendy -1572. 

Bender (be -ndoj). 1496. ff. Bkndv.’] 


used as a canticle in the Book of Common 
1 Yayer 155*- 

Benedi*ght. Obs. ox arch. ME. [ad.L.fcir;- 
dictus. ] Blessed. 

Ben efeic tion (ten/TarkJan). 166a. [ad. L. 
benefactionem ; see Benefit. | 1. A doing good, 
beneficence; a benefit or blessing, a. esp. The 


levels for the determination of altitudes over the He who or that which tends. 


face of a country. It consists of a broad arrow’ 
with a horizontal bar through its apex, thus 
When below sea-level, the mark is inverted. 


pliers. t3- A flexor muscle -1668. 4. slang. 

A sixpence 1836. 

+Be*nding, vbl. sb. [f. Bendj^.2 ] Decora- 


a. A pair of bestowal of money for a charitable purpose ; a 
1 Aslan? gift, bounty, endowment 1674. 

- ’ • Ck-ui.a IfK-ral In b^nfflfgtrtinns In convents 


s. She was liberal in her benefactions to convents 
and colleges Prescott. 

Bend (bend), j/-.l [Com. Tent. : OE. bfnd ‘‘o" with bends or stripes. Chaucer. ^One^rho'r^ndersn’id^no othenT 

..r.fcn, (,J b ( nday- b T eu, *bandjd~.t.band- Bendy (bemdi), « i486 l.d. OF bendd- 0 Vins"um,on R. A weM-doer iboj: 

stem of bmdan to Bind. The orig. Eng. wd., s ee Bend j3. a ] Her. Of a shield : Divided into s A h ofleaming Bacon, s. Pleas, for M. n. i. 5^ 
now replaced by Band sb . 1 , Bond, cxc. in naut. an even number of bends, coloured alternately. Hence Benefa-ctorship, the office or action of a b. 
use.] 1 1. A band, bond, fetter, pi. collect. +Bene. [OE. bdn, ben: — OTeut. *bdni-z; Benefa'ctory a. of or pertaining to a b. j beneficial. 
Bonds, imprisonment. -ME. ta. =. A clamp; perh. f. root ba- ‘cry’; see Ban. J Prayer, boon; Benefa'ctres®, « female b. 


n connecting piece -1596. 3. Naut. A knot, 

used to unite one rop^ to another, or to some- 1 Beneaped (bfnrpt), ///. a. 169a. [Be- I L. bene ficus , + -al.] 1. Astro/. Of favourable 

thing else, as the cable b fisherman' s b., etc. 6 b.] Left aground by a neaping spring tide. I influence, a. gen. Beneficent, kindly 1641. 


, prayer to God -ME. 
eneaped (b/hrpt), ///. a. 169a. 


Benefic, -al (b/’ne’fik, -Al), a. 1600. [ad. 


(The only extant sense.) 1769. 


Beneath (bihz-}>) 


p . ' , . ' * t ^ I -whvuwi ^u*u* y j. LVi., bintdan t beneoQan t Benefice (bem/fis). ME. [a. OF., ad. L. 

i*ena (bend), sb. OE. [App. originally f. bi-. Be- + nitian, neoban , t OTeut ni}ar beneficium . ) ti. A kindness, favour; a grace 


\ (man), a (pass), au (bad), v (cat), f (Fr. chrf). 3 (evgr), oi (/, eye), 9 (Fr, ema d/ vie), i (sit). 1 (Psych/). 9 (whilt). p 
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BENTY 


feudal tenure ; a fief. (Only as tr. L. beneficium .) 1 
1753- 5- esp. An ecclesiastical living ME. 

a. B. of clergy ; see Benefit 3 b. 4. Benefices . . 
were grants of Roman provincial land to be holden. . 
on condition of military service Maine. 5, Then he 
dreames of another b. Rom. Q Jul. 1. iv. 81. Hence 
Be*neflce v. to endow or invest with a church living. 
Be*neftced ppL a. holding a h. 

Beneficence (Wne-tfsens). 1531. [ad. L. 
beneficentia .] 1. Doing good, active kindness, 

a. concr. A benefaction 1654. 

s. Law itself is only b. acting by a rule Burke. 

fBene-ficency. 1576. [See prec.] The 
quality of being beneficent -1682. 

Beneficent (bfne-fis&it), a. 1616. [f. L. 
beneficent -, whence beneficent ior, compar. of 
bene/icus. Cf. magnificent . J Doing good, per- 
forming kind deeds. (Replacing beneficial in 
this sense.) 

A b. genius 187^. That b. luminary the Sun 177a. 
So Bene flce'ntial a, of or pertaining to beneficence. 
Beneficently adv. 

Beneficial (benfli-JM), a. 1494. [a. F., ad. 
L. beneficialem , f. beneficium .] +1. *Bknefi- 

CKNT-1658. a. Of benefit 1494. 3. Law . a. 

Of or pertaining to a benefice; beneficecL Now 
Hist. 1599. b. Of or pertaining to the usufruct 
of property; enjoying the usufruct 1844. 

a. These beneficiall Newes Oth. n. ii. 7. 3. b. A b. 

owner j. Williams, interest Kkblk. Hence Bene- 
fl*cial-ly adv., -neBB. 

Beneficiary (ben/fi*J«ari). 1611. fad. L. 
beneficiarius ; cf. F. binlficiaire. ] A. adj, f I old- 
ing, held as, or pertaining to the holding of a 
bene lice : spec . feudatory 1626. 

B. j A. 1. The holder of a fief; a feudatory 
x6ix. a. The holder of an eccles. living 1641. 
8- A debtor to another’s bounty 166a. 

x Your Betirficiarics the Priests Milt. 3. Content 
to be a b. of society — to receive favors and confer none 
Holland. 

Beneficlate (ben/fi'Ji/it), v. 1871. [f. Sp. 
beneficiar to benefit from a mine.] Min. To 
reduce (ores). Hence Beneflcla'tlon. 
[Benencience, -ficiency, -ficient, erron. fT. 
of Beneficence, etc., ong. misprints.] 

Benefit (be*n/Tit), sb. [ME. benjet , a. AF., 
«■ Kr. bienfait . — L. benefactum. ] +1. A thing 

well done; a good deed -1811. 9. A kind deed ; 

a lavour, gift (a>ch.) ME. 3. Advantage, profit, 
good. (The ordinary sense.) 1512. b. l aw. 
The advantage of belonging to a privileged order 
which was exempted fioin the jurisdiction or sen- 
fence of the ordinary courts ofla w : in B. of Clergy , 
B. of Peerage \ see Clergy, Peerage. 1488. 

c. Pecuniary profit 1592. 4. Hence a. A thea- 

trical performance the receipts from which are 
given to a particular actor, etc. 1709. tb. A 
prize in a lottery; a winning ticket -1715. tc. 
A Benefice (sense 5), an endowment -1719. 

d. The pecuniary assistance, etc. to which an 
insured person is entitled 191 r. 

x Her [Foriune’.sl benefits are mightily misplaced 
A.Y.L. l. ii. 37. 3. To labour for the b. of mankind 
Johnson. The b. of the doubt (mod ), of the contract 
188s a. She was going to have a b. and appear as 
Ophelia Thackeray. 

Benefit (benifit), v. 1549. ff. prec. sb.] 1. 
t^ans To do good to, to be of advantage or 
profit to ; to improve, help forward. 2. tntr. 
tfor reft.) To receive benefit 1613. 

1. A system. .which injures our interests without 
benefiting those of the colonies J.uhhock. Hence 
Be'neflter, he who confers, or derives benefit. 
■f-Bene-me, v. [OK. bt-, bend' man , deriv. of 
bineman , pa. t. benam. Or ? var. of Benim. j 
To deprive (with gen.)-, to take away -1562. 

Benempt, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Bename. 
fBeneplaclt. rare. 1643. [od. late L. bene- 
flacitum .] Good pleasure, gracious purpose. 
Benet (be’nct), sb. ME. [a. OF. beneit (mod. 
F. fi/nif) : — L. benedietus \ see Benedict. 1 The 
third of the four lesser orders in the R.C.Ch., 
one of whose functions was the exorcizing of 
evil spirits. 

Benet (b/he’t), v, 1609. [See Be- 6.] To 
cover as with, or catch in, a net. \Js\i.fig. 
fBeneurous, a. [a. OK. beneureus (mod. 
bienheureux ). | Happy, blessed. Caxton. 
Benevolence (b/he-vJlens). ME [a. OF. 
benivolence, ad. 1* benevolentia ; see BENEVO- 
LENT. ] 1. Disposition to do good, kindness, 

generosity, charitable feeling (towards man- 


kind). to. Affection, goodwill (towards an- 
other) -1817. 3. concr. An act of kindness; a 

gift of money ; a charitable contribution ME. 
. A sum of money, disguised as a gift (donum), 
emanded by the sovereign from his subjects 
without the consent of parliament 1473. 

x. Sauer of vs by thy beueuolence Chaucer, a. t To 
ao one's b. : to lend one’s friendly offices. 1 ..will be 
glad to do my b. Merry IV. 1. i. 3X 4. The B. proves 
..an occasion of so much discontent. .that it had 
better it had never been set up Prpyr x66x. 
+Bene*volency. 1540. [See prec.] The 
quality of being benevolent ; also concr. a gift 
of money -1766. 

Benevolent (brne*v<fl5nt), a. 1489. [a. OF. 
benivolent, benvolent , ad. L. bene volentem. ) 1. 

Desirous of the good of others, of a kindly dis- 
position, charitable, generous. 9. Well-wish- 
ing to, unto ( =» L. bene volens) 1509. 

x. Beloued old man l b. as wise Pork, transf. The 
b. Heat of the Sun Hale. Hence Bene*volently 
adv. tBene*valoua a. AstroL auspicioux 
Bengal (bengj’l). Name of a province of 
Hindustan. Hence x. Applied to piece goods 
imported from Bengal in the 17th a 1680. 9. 

Comb, etc., as B. light, a firework producing a 
steady and vivid blue-coloured light, used for 
signals ; B. root, the root of the Yellow Zedoary ; 
B. silk, B. stripes, striped ginghams formerly 
imported from Bengal; B. tiger, the tiger proper, 
which abounds in Lower Bengal. 

Bengali, Bengalee (bengg'li). 1613. [a. 
native Bangdll. J A. ad/. Of or belonging to 
Bengal. B. sb . A native of Bengal; the lan- 
guage of Bengal. 

Benic, a. 1873. [f. Ben.] Chcm . Obtained 
from oil of ben. 

Benight (b/nart), v. 1560. [See Be- 6.] 
1. To be overtaken by, or ( active ) 10 involve in, 
the darkness of night. Also refl. 1654. 9. To 

involve in darkness, to cloud ( lit. and fig.) 1610. 
3. To blind 1621. 

x. 1 atn like to be benighted, for the day is almost 
si>cnt Hunyan. x Whom Error doth b. 169a. 

Benign (b/hai-n), a. ME. [a. OF. benigne, 
bemn : — L. cenignus, prob. for benegenus, f. bene 
+ - genus . Cf. maltgnus', for the sense \..gcntilis, 
En g. gentle.] 1. Of a kind disposition, gracious; 
tmeek. 9. Exhibiting or manifesting kindly 
feeling; bland, gentle, mild ME. Also transf. 
of things. 3* Med. ta. Of medicines : Gentle 
in operation -1735. b. Of diseases : Not malig- 
nant 1743. 

x. Charity is benyngne Wyclif. s. tranH. fful 
lusty was the weder and benigne Chaucer. Hence 
Beni’gnly adv. 

Benignancy (b/'ni’gnansi). 1876. [f. next ; 
see -ANCY. j Benignant quality or manner. 

Benignant (b/hi gn&nt), a. 1789. [Formed 
on Benign, or L. benignus, after malignant. 
Not in Johnson.] Cherishing or exhibiting 
kindly feeling towards inferiors or dependants; 
gracious, benevolent (with a suggestion of con- 
descension). Also Iran */. of tilings. 

x. Your b. sovereign Burke. The U or malignant 
character of our natal star 1844. Hence Beni‘g- 
nantly a* h>. 

Benignity* (b/hrgmti). [ME. benignete , a. 
OK. bemgniti , ad. L. bemgnitaiem. J x. Kindly 
feeling; kindness of disposition, or of manner. 
(Now attributed to superiors or those who are 
venerable.) b. concr . A kindly or generous deed 
1534. 9. Of things (arch.) See BENIGN 9, 9. 

x. O God..Thow be my sheld. for thy benigmie 
Chaucer, b. Ample grants ana benignities 1590. 
f Beni*m, v. [Com.Teut.: OE. bi- y be-niman , 
f. bi-, Be- + niman, OTeut. *neman to take; see 
Nim.] 1. trans. To take away -1494. 9. To 

deprive; (without constr.) to rob; to spoil, rav- 
ish -T480, 

a. Euer he that was strangest bynome hym that was 
feblyst Caxton. 

Benison (be nign). [ME. beneysun^ a. OF. 
beneifun : — L. benedictionem. Now poetic or 
quaint for benediction,] 1. Blessing, beatitude. 
9. Benediction M E. 

x. The bountie, and the benizon of Heauen Lear re. 
vt, 228. Her patriot Dead have b. Mrs. Browning. 
x 1 have slept sound under such a b, Scott. 

Benjamin 1 (be’ndgkmin). 1580. [Corrupt 
f. ben join, earlier f. Benzoin, assim. to Benja- 
min ] 1. Gum benzoin. a. Benjamin tree : 
a, Styrax Benzoin , which yields bensoin ; b* 


Benzoin odoriferum or I indera benzoin , a N. 
American shrub with tonic bark ; called also 
Benjamin-bush , and in U.S. Benjamin ; c. Ficut 
Btnjamina. 1640. 

B enjamin 1817. [f. a tailor's name.l 
A form of overcoat for men. (Still slang or joc. J 
Bennet I (be*net). [ME. herbt beneit , tr. L. 
ktrba benedict a , said to put the devil to flight.] 
In Herb Bennet, the common Avens, Ueum 
urbanum (N. O. Rosacex). Used also of the 
Hemlock, and the Wild Valerian. 

Be*nnet^. Earlier f. Bent ; see Bent a. 
+Be*nnet s. A fish of the African seas -1784. 
Benorth (bfng'jp). [OE. be norlhan , f. Be- 
prep. and pref. + nor}an adv. from the north ; 
cf. biforan .] A. +adv. To the north -1535. B. 
prep. North of. # Now only Sc. ME. 

Benshi, -shie, var. of Banshee. 

Bent (bent), i^. 1 ME. [In the sense of 1 stiff- 

f rass’ »“ OE. beonet-:— -eailier *binut, mod.G. 
inse * rush, reed \ etc. : — WGer * binut of un- 
known etym.] x. A name given to grass of a 
reedy habit; also to various grass-like reeds, 
rushes, sedges, etc. With pi. 'bents', Also 
collect. 9. The stiff flower-stalk of grasses. 
(Also bennet.) 1577. 3. The name of the genus 

Agrostis. More fully B. grass. 1796. a. A place 
covered with grass, as opp. to a wood ; a bare 
field, unenclosed pasture-land, a heath. In ME. 
the stock poetic wd. for * field ' (of battle), L. 
campus. ME. 5. ?A hill-side, slope. (Only in 
southern writers.) ME. 

4. [Three lords] upon the k did breathlesse bide 
Flodden F. ix. 84. To flee , go, take to the b , : to 
escape to the open country. 

Bent (bent), sb. * 1521. [f. Bend ». ; prob. 
after L. or Fr. ; cf. descend, descent , F. rend re, 
rente. ] 1. A curved position or form ; curvature. 
Also jig. (Now rare.) 1541. t9. A curved part, 

a bend ; a bow -1677. ta. Bowing, stooping 
-1713. 4. The condition of being deflected in 

some direction; a turn, twist, inclination; cast 
(of the eye); set (of a current), etc. Usu. fig. 
1534. b. esp. Mental inclination ; propensity, 
bias. The usual mod. sense. 1586. tfi. That 
towards which an action, etc. i? directed; aim, 
purpose -1798. t6. Impetus. F. elan. -1749, 

7. Degree ot tension of a bow; hence limit of 
1 apacity, etc. Now only in To the top of one's 
b., or the like. 1594. 

4. They weare their faces to the b. Of ilie King's 
lookes Cyntb . l i. 13. Bents, and Propensities, and 
Inclinations, will not do the Business South. Tha 
whole k of their actions Milt. 7. They foole me to 
the top of my U 1 /amL ill. ii. 401. 

Bent (bent), pj>l. a. ME. [L Bend v.] i. 
Constrained into a curve, as a strung bow; de- 
flected from the straight line. f9. Wound up 
for action ; couched K>r a spring ; levelled as a 
weapon -1675. +3. Determined, devoted, set 

-1740. 4. Directed in a course, bound 1697. 

x. The Bente Mone Chaucer. B.broto : tan arched 
eyebrow 1 a knit blow. 4. Saylors homeward k Dryden. 

Comb. b.-lever, a lever whose arms form an angle 
with each other. 

Benthamism (be-nj>£miz’m). 1840. The 
philosophical system of J ereray Bentham, 1748- 
1832, who taught that tne aim or end of life is 
happiness, identified by him with pleasure, and 
that the highest morality is the pursuit of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. So 
Benth&’mic a. of or according to Bentham. 
Be'nth&mite sb. an adherent of B. ; a. =» prec. 
Benthos (be*n)>ps). Biol, 1891. [Gr. • 
depth of the sea.] The flora and faunaof the bot- 
tom of the sea. Hence Benthic, «o*ic, -o*nic adjs % 
Be*ntinck. [f. Captain BentinckJ] 1. pi. 
T ri angular courses, now superseded by storm 
stay-sails; also used in U.S. as try-sails. a. 
B.-boom, one which stretches the foot of the 
foresail in many small square-rigged merchant- 
men. B. shrouds : shrouds extending from the 
weather-futiock staves to the opposite lee-chan- 
nels ; not now used. 

Benting (be-ntin), vbl. sb . 167*. [f. Bent 
sb. 1 + -ing 1 . J x. The going after bents. B.~ 
time : the time when pigeons, etc. are reduced 
to feed on bents; also transf \ 9. The seeding 
stalks of the plantain (herb) 1807. 
Benty(beTiti), a. 1597. [f.BKNTj£.* + -Ti.] 
1 1. Of, of the nature of. or pertaining to Bent. 
1 9. Covered with Bent 1700. 


8 (Ger. Kiln). *(Fr. p*«). fl (Ger. Miller). * (Fr. dime). ^ (curl), e (e*) (th*re), /(B) (wd 1). /(Fr.f «re) 5 (fir, f#rn, earth). 
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*fBenu*mb, ppl. a . ME. [Orig benomen, f. 
beniman ‘ to deprive in phr. * to be benome(n 
the power of one's hands and sub&eq. used 
elliptically. Replaced by benumbed . See also 
Benim.] -1530. 

Benumb ( btnvm), v. 1485. [f. prec. ; a bad 
sp. of benum, after dumb , etc.] i. To make 
insensible, torpid, or jx>werless ; oceas. to stupe- 
fy or stun 1530. a. To deaden (the mental 
powers, will, feelings) 1485. Also Jig. 

Hence Benu'mbed ///. a, (replacing beno»te(n « 
Benu mbedness. Benu-mbment. 

Benzene (benzfn, be ‘nzrn). 1835. orig 
•ine. [f. Benzoic + -ene.] Chem. An aromatic 
hydrocarbon, phenyl hydride, C c H fl , a colour- 
less liquid obtained from coal-tar oil : «= Ben- 
zol 1. 

at (rib, b. ring, the arrangement of the six carbon 
atoms in the formula of the b molecule. 

Benzine (hen7/'*n,be , n7/n). 1885. [f. asprec. 

+ -INE.] An inflammable liquid, petroleum 
ether, prepared from natural petroleum, and 
used as a sol vent. Hence as vb. , to clean with b. 

Benzo-, be!, a vowel benz-. ff. Benzoic.] 
A formative of the names of substances belong- 
ing to, or derived from, the benzene series 

Be*nzamide, C 7 ll 7 NO, the amide of benzoic 
acid Be a nzil, -ile, a yellowish crystalline tub- 
stance, C 14 H l0 O a , formed by the action of oxi- 
dizing agents on benzoin. Benzilic acid, 
Ci,H 12 O s ; a salt of which is Bcnzilate. Be*n- 
zin(e, earliest name of Ben/kne Benzoate, 
a salt ot bt nzoic acid ; hence Be’nzoated a 
Be'nzone, the ketone of benzoic acid (diphenyl 
ketone). Benzoyl (be*nzcJ|il), the hypothetical 
radical, C 7 H ft O, of benzoic acid, etc.; hence 
Benzoy*lic a. Be*nzyl, the hypothetical radical 
1 1 , . C 1 1 2 , contained m Benzyl alcohol , etc ; 
hence Benzylic a. Be’nzylene, a hypothetical 
diatomic radical, C 7 H e , found in chlorobenzyl; 
hence Benzyltcnic a 

Benzoic, a . 1791. [f. Benzo-in + -ic.] 

Chem. Of or derived from benzoin; as B. acid, 
C 7 H fiO a , a mon obasi c ac 1 d o f 1 1 ie A romat 1 c series, 
existing in large quantity in gum benzoin 

Benzoin (benzoin, -zoinj. 1558. [In i6thc. 
be 0 join, a. F., repr. Sp. benjuy, Pg betjotm, It 
benzol, for *lo-benjuy, etc , a Arab luban juivl, 

* frankincense of lawa' (Sumatra) The lo-, 
11pp. taken for the article, was dropped in Ro- 
manic. ) 1. A resinous substance obtained from 
the Sfyrax benzoin , a tree of Sumatra, etc.; 
row termed for distinction Gum b.\ also, by 
oop. corruption Benjamin 9. Bol. A genus 
oiLauraceje , including the Benzoin Laurel 1866 
8. Chem. Bitter-almond-oil camphor ; a consti- 
tuent of gum benzoin ; it is a ketone, C, 4 H, 2 0 2 , 
of the di -phenyl group, and crystallizes in shin- 
ing prisms 1863. Hence Be'nzoinate v . to im- 
pregnate with b. 

Benzol, -ole (be*nzpl,-z<?ul). 1838. ( 7 . Benz- 
oic + the -ol of Aix:ohol. The sp. -ole prob. 
refers to L. oleum . ) 1. Chem. (Benzol) Liebig s 

name for benzine, now replaced by Hoffmann's 
Benzene. Also in comb. 1869 9. Min. Dana's 

name for native benzene or benzol. 

Benzoline (be-nz^lm, -lin). 1874. [f. Ben- 
zol + -ine. ] 1. Chem . Earlier name for Ama- 

rine. 9. A commercial name for impure ben- 
zene, and often for other inflammable liquid 
hydrocarbons, esp coal-tar naphtha. Also, for 
a light hydrocarbon obtained from petroleum, 
and used to bum in lamps. 

Bepaint (bfpli'nt), v . 1555. [See Be- i.] 

To paint over; to paint obtrusively; to colour. 

Else would a maiden blush b. my cheeke Shaks. 

Bepelt, bepinch, beplaster, etc. ; see Be-. 

Beplumed (b^plw’md), ppl. a. 1589. [See 
Be- 7 . 1 Furnished with feathers 
Bepommel, bepowder, bepraise, be- 
prose, bepuff, etc.; see Be-. 

Bequeath (b/',kwf 8),zl [OE. W- f beeweftan, 
f. Be- 4 + c wed an to say: see Quoth. An old 
word, kept alive in wills.] ti. To say; to mean 
-ME. t9. To assign, give as an attribute 
-1674. a* ta. To make over, assign -1611. 
b. To leave by will. (The only surviving sense.) 
OE. Also^. +4. To commit to, unto ; to com- 
mend -1718. ts. gen. To give, yield -1674. 

3. a. B. to Death your numnesse JVint. T. v. iii. xoa. 


b. Bequeathing it as a rich Legacie Vnto their issue 
7 ul. C. iii. ii. 14*. 4- The judges to the common urn 
b. Their votes Dkyden. 5.. A niggards purse shall 
scarce b. his master n good dinner 1O08. Hence Be- 
queathable a. Bequea'thal, the action of be. 
queathing. Bequea'ther. Bequea’tlunent, the 
action of bequeathing 1 a bequest, 
fBequea-th, sb. [ME. byquide OE. bt- 
ewide , f. hi-. Be- + ewide a saying OTeut. 
*,/idi-s, f. qipan.] z. Byword, proverb. (Only 
inOE.) 9. Bequest, testament -1642. Alsoyi^. 

Bequest (b/,kwe*st). [ME. biquyste , bi- 
queste, prob. for *bicwis, bi-cwiss[e, f. bi-, Be- 
+ civ is, rwiss(e ‘saying * : — OTeut. *qissi-z 
*qi/>-ti-x, f. qipan. Cf. Behest.] 1. The ac- 
tion of bequeathing; gift by will, etc. 9. 
cotur. A legacy 1496. 

x. B. in a primitive slate of society, was seldom re- 
cognized Mill. Hence tBeque'St v. to bequeath. 

Beqwete,-<]weth(e,etc. obs. ff.BEQUEATH. 
fBerai-n, v. ME. [See Be- 4.] I. To rain 
upon -1582. a. To besprinkle as with rain 
-1 

Berate v. 1548. [See Be- 9. Obs , 

exc. in U.S.] To rate vehemently; to scold. 
fBera*ttle, v . 1553. [See Be- 4.] To rattle 
away upon, or at; to fill with din -1602. 
Beray*, v. arch. 1530. [f. Be- a + Ray ? >. 
(aphet. f. Array). By mod. writers usu. mis- 
spelt Bewray.] i. To disfigure, defile (with 
dirt, etc ) o .fig. To asperse 1576 

Berber (ha ibaj). 1849. [See Barbary.] 
A. sb An Arab name for the aboriginal people 
west and south of Egypt; now applied to any 
member of the gieat N. African stock to which 
belong the aboriginal races of Barbary and the 
Tuwariks of the Sahara. B. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Berbers or their language ; applied 
(often absol.) to one of the three great sub- 
divisions of the Hamitic group 1854. 

I BeTber. Sc. 1440. [a. O h.bcrbere, in med. 
L. berberis' ] = Barberry. 

From Berberis ( betberid '.) also; Be*rberal a. Hot , 
of or related to the Barberry, or genus Berberis. 
Berberida’ceous, belonging to the N O. Bcrbcn- 
dacett, of which the barberry is the type. Berber! - - 
deous, belonging to the tribe Berberideae , which in- 
eludes the barberry. Berbe’ria, Be*rberine, .« 
yellowbittcr principle, obtained from the barberry, etc. 

Berberia « Beriberi, a disease. 
Berceaunctte. 1885. [Tradesman’s pseudo- 
etymological perversion of bassinette, which has 
no connexion with K. berceau . ] 
tBe-rcelet. ME. [Corruption of OF. bcrscrct, 
dim. ot bersicr huntsman, f. berser, bercer, orig 
to shoot with the bow. Thence It. bersaglio an 
archer’s butt, whence bersagliere rifleman.] A 
hunting dog -1679. 

Berdash, var. of Burdash. 

Bere, obs. f. Bear, Beer, Bier, Birr, Boar. 
Bereave (b/'r i’ v), V. [Com. Tent. : OE bt-, 
berdafian: — OTeut. * biraubejiin, f. bi-. Be- + 
*/ aubo/an , in OE. rdqfian to rob; see Reave v. ] 
1. To deprive, rob, strip, dispossess of Since 
c 1650 mostly of immaterial possessions, life, 
hope, etc., exc. in reference to the loss of rela- 
tives. (In the former case bereft , in the latter 
bereaved, is more usual.) a. To rob, plunder 
(a possessor) ; to leave destitute, orphaned, or 
widowed ME. t3.To remove by violence --1718 
x. Madam, you have bereft me of all words Mcrch. 
V. in. ii. 177. The accident which bad bereaved the 
father of his child D'Israeli. All joy was bercfl me 
Scott. 3. T hy life, Ethechus f next the sword 
bereaves Pop*. 1 lence Berea’ved, occ. Berea’ven 
(poet.), ppl. a., sfec. deprived by death of a near rela- 
tive, etc. Berea*vement, the state or fact of being 
bereaved. Berea* ver. 

Bereft (b/re* ft \ppl. a. 1531. [f. Bereave.] 
1. forcibly deprived of', void of 1586. fa. 
Taken away 1531. 3. Deprived of a near rela- 

tion, bereaved ( rare ) 1828. 

Berenice's hair (berenars/z he*j). 1601. 

( f. Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, king of 
Egypt, ^248 B.c., whose hair, stolen from the 
temple of Venus, was said to have been after- 
wards placed in heaven as a constellation.] 
The name of a small constellation situated near 
the tail of I^eo; formerly of the star Canopus. 
Beresite (beT/sait). 1849. Min . A fine- 
grained granite from Beresowsk in the Ural. 

II Beret, berret be*rtt). 1850. [Fr., 

: — lute L.birretum cap; see B ir ETTA.] Around 


fiat cap worn by the Basque peasantry; also a 
clerical biretta, and a cap named from it. 
Berg (bdjg). 1893. [Short for Iceberg, a. 
Ger. eisberg. ] A (floating) mountain or mass 
of ice. Hence Be*rgy a . 

Berg, obs. f. Barrow sb .1 

Be*rgamask. 1590. [ad. It. Bergamasco. ] 
+1. B. dance : a rustic dance, framed in imita- 
tion of the people of Bergamo in Italy. AJids . 
.V. v. 360. 9. A native of Bergamo 160a. 

Bergamot 1 (bdug&m/it). 1696. [f. Bergamo , 
in Italy.] 1. A tree ( Citrus Bergamia); from 
the rind of the fniit a fragrant oil is prepared, 
called Essence of Bergamot. Also attrib. 9. 
The essence itself 1766. +3- Snuff scented with 

bergamot -1785. 4. A kind ot mint ( Mentha 

citrata). WildB. (in U.S.), Alonarda fistulosa. 
1858. 5. A woven tapestry of mixed nock and 

hair, first produced at Bergamo 1882. 
Bergamot 2 (b5*jg&m^t). 1616. [a. F. her- 
gamotte, ad. It. bergamotta , perversion of Turk 
beg-armudi , ‘prince's pear'; cf. Ger. I'ursten - 
birne.\ A fine kind of pear. Also attrib. 

Berga*nder. 1544. [? f ME. berj shelter + 
Gander; cf. the synonym burrou>-duck. But 
cf Ger. berg ente * mountain-duck ’ ] Ormth 
An old name of the Sheldrake, Tadorna vul- 
panser, which breeds in rabbit-holes or burrows 

Be*rgeret. ME. [a.F bergerettef\ A pastoral. 
jlBerglall (beT\ y faI, hri'jgf^L. 1856. [Ger.] 
The imnous fall of a mountain peak, an ava- 
lanche of stones. 

Bergmannite (bs-jgmanaiO. 1811. [f. 

Bergmann, a mineralogist + -JTE.] Min ANa- 
trnlite, red or white in colour, found in Norway. 
Bergomask, = Brrgamask. 

Bergylt, berguylt (ba-jgilt). 1809. [?f. 
ON berg rock ] 1. The name of a fish, the 

Black Goby, in Shetland. 2. The Norwegian 
haddock or Sea l’erch (Bebades Norvegicus) 1838. 
!l Be-ribeTi. 1879. [Cingalese, red u pi. of 
ben weakness.] Med . An acute disease, preva- 
lent in India, generally presenting dropsical 
symptoms, with paralytic weakness of the legs 

Berime, berhyme (b/roi*m\ v. 1589. [See 
Be- 4 J To compose rimes about; o ten, to 
lampoon. A. Y. I.. III. ii. 186. 

Berkeleian (b5iklf*SrO. [ f. Berkeley, Bishop 
of Cloyne (died 1753). who denied the objective 
existence of the material woild J A. adj. Of or 
originating with Berkeley B. sb. A follower of 
Beikeley. Hence BerkelePanlsm, Be*rkeley- 
ism, the philosophical opinions held by Beike- 
lcy and his followers. 

Berlin (b5-.il in, baili n'). 1731. [The name 
of the capital of Prussia, used ott> ib ,and trans- 
ferred to things coming thence ] 1. An old- 

fashioned four-wheeled covcied carriage, with 
a seat behind covered w ith a hood. | Also Ber- 
ime from Kr ] 9. Short for ‘ Berlin wool ’ 1881 

3. Shoit for * Berlin Glove ' : A knitted glove (of 
Berlin wool) 1836. 

Comb., ctr.: B. black, a hlac 1c varnish used for coat- 
ing the better kinds of ironware 5 B. blue Prussian 
Blue; B. castings, ornamental objects of B. iron, 
a very fusible quality of iion, suitable for casting 
figures and delicate objec ts ; B. warehouse, a shop 
for H wool, etc. ; B. wool, a fine dyed wool used for 
knitting, tapestry, etc. ; B. work, worsted embroidery. 

Berlin, -ling, var. of Birlinn. Scott. 
+||Berli*na, -Ino. [It.] Pillory. B. Jons. 
Berm (bo jm). 1729. [a. F. berme, a. M Du. 
and Ger. berme', prob. cogn. w. ON. barmr 
brim.] 1. A narrow space or ledge ; esp. in 
Fortif. a space, from 3 to 8 feet wide, some- 
times left between the ditch and the base of the 
parapet. 9. Berm-bank, the bank of a canal 
opposite the towing path. [?Gnl> in U.S.J 1854. 
Bermuda (b3jm£*d&, -mi« dk). 1640. A 
group of islands in the N. Atlantic; hence, a 
variety of cigar, or rolled tobacco. B. grass, 
name in U.S. of Cynodon Dactylon. 

Bemacle, -icle, bemakre, vara, of Bar- 
nacle. 

Bemardine (bS’jn&jdin), a. ( sb .) 1676. 

1. Of or pertaining to St. Bernard (abbot of 
Clairvaux in 1115), or to the Cistercian order, 
patronized by him. 9. sb. A monk of this order. 
1 Berne. [OE. beom , earlier biorn {:—*bern) 


m (man), a (pass), an (lowd). v {cut), g (Fr. chef). 9 (ev*r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eaa d* vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what), p {got). 
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•warrior’, hence ‘man’, vir, &vi)p.] A war- 
rior ; later, poet, for * man * -1*528. 

Bemoo, bemous, vars. of Burnous. 

Bero*b, v . ; see Be- a. 

HBeroe (b e*w,r). 1769- [a- L., Gr. frp 6 i}, a 
daughter of Oceanus. J Zool. A genus of small, 
gelatinous, marine animals classed by Huxley 
among the Ccelenterata. 

+Bero*gue, v . 1673. [See Be- 5.] To call 
(one) a rogue -1733. 

Berret, berretfca, obs. flf. Beret, Biretta. 

Berried, a. 1 794. [f. Berry sbf] 1. Bear- 
ing berries. a. Formed as or consisting of a 
berry ; baccate 1824. 3. Bearing eggs ; 4 in 

berry*, as a hen lobster carrying her eggs 1868. 

1. Red. berried holly 1872. 

Berry (be*ri), [Com. Teut. : OE. bgrie, 
pointing to an OGer. *bazjo-m, referred con- 
jecturally to *baso-z Bare, also to Skr. bhas- to 
eat. 1 1. Any small globular, or ovate juicy fniit, 
not having a stone ; in OE. esp. the grape ; in 
So. and n. Eng. the gooseberry, b. loosely , A 
coffee bean 1712. a. Hot. A many-seeded in- 
ferior pulpy fruit, the seeds of which are scat- 
tered throughout the pulp, as the grape, goose- 
berry and currants 1809. 3. The eggs in the 

roe of a fish ; the eggs of a lobster 1768. 

Be-rry, sb. 2 [f, OE. beorr hill : a var. of 

Barrow j£A] A mound, hillock, or barrow. 
Now dial. 

i Be-rry, sb . * i486. [See Burrow.] i. A 
(rabbi t‘.s) burrow -1685. Also transf. 

Be*rry, vA Now dial. [ME. berien , bery, 
ad. ON. berja to strike. Cogn. w. L. ferircA 
1. To beat, thrash. a. To thresh (corn, etc.) 
1483. 3- To beat (a path, etc.). 

Berry (bc-ri), vA 1865. [f. Berry j£.i] i. 
intr. To come into berry ; to swell, a. To go 
gathering berries 1871. 

Berserk, -er (ba-jswk, -oj). 1822. [Icel. 
terser Jhr, aec. bcrsei k, pi. -ir, prob. = 4 bear-coat 
Cf. Baresark.] A wild Norse warrior, who 
fought on the battle-field with a frenzied fury 
known as the ' berserker rage ’ ; often a lawless 
bravo. Also fig. and attrib. 

Berskin, obs. i. Bearskin. 

Berstel, obs. i. Bristle. 

Berth (b5j)>), 1622. [Prob. f. Bear v. in 
its naut senses ; cf. bear off.] 1. Naut. Con- 
venient sea-room. Also transf. and fig. a. 
Hence, The place where a ship lies when at 
anchot or at a wharf 1706. 8. Naut. 4 A place 

on boaid a ship for a mess to put their chests, 
etc.' ; whence, A room where any number of the 
officers or ship's company mess and reside 1706. 
b * fig. {Naut.) Proper place (for a thing) 1732. 
c. transf. An allotted place in a barracks, a 
coach, etc. 1813. 4. A situation, a place, an 

appointment. (Hsu. a ‘comfortable* one.) 1720. 
5. A sleeping-place in a ship ; a long box or 
shelf on the side of a cabin, or of a railway 
carriage, for sleeping in 1796. 

1. Giving the apparent phantom what seamen call a 
wide b. Scott. 3. The best b. in the coach Scott. 
4. An officer's b. R. Dana. You have a good warm 
b here Miss Burnky. Comb. b.-deck, the deck on 
which the passengers' berths are arranged. 

Berth (boj)»), vA 1667. [f. prec. 8b.] 1. 

To moor or place (asliip) inasuitable position. 
Also refi. of the ship or sailors. a. To allot a 
berth to. Usu. in pass. 1845. 3. To provide 

with a situation 1865. 

3. Comfortably berthed in the City Chamberlainship 
1865. 

Berth, vA 1574. [perh. f. Icel. byrZi board,] 
To cover or make up with boards. (Chiefly in 
Ship-building.) 

Bertha, berthe 1856. [a. 

F. berthe, englished as bertha , from the proper 
name.] A deep falling collar, attached to the 
top of a low-necked dress. 

Berthage (bounds). 1881. [f. Berth vA 
+ -AGK.) Accommodation for mooring vessels. 

Berthierite (baujfiarait). 1827. [f. Berthier > 
a naturalist.] Min. A sulphide of antimony 
and iron, occurring native in elongated masses. 
Berthing (b5 , jj>in'),z^/.rA 1 r8oo. [f. B erth 
vA J The action of placing a ship in a berth. | 

Be rthing, vbl. sb A 1706. [£ Berth vA] \ 
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The upright planking of the sides, etc. of a 
ship; esp. that outside above the sheer-stroke. 

|| Bertillonage (bfrtiyona*g). 189a. [f. name 
of Fr. criminologist.] A system of identifying 
criminals by measurements, finger prints, etc. 
+ Be*rtram. 1578. [a. Ger., corruption of L. 
Pvrethrum.] Pellitory of Spain. 
fBerirn, v . [Com. Teut. : OE. berinnan .] 
To run or flow round -1515. 

Beryl (be ril). ME. [a. OF. beryl : — L. 
btryllus , a. Gr. &T]pv\\os. ] A. sb. 1. A. trans- 
parent precious stone of a pale-green colour 
passing into light-blue, yellow, ana white ; dis- 
tinguished only by colour from the emerald. 
Varieties are the aouamartne , which is of pale 
bluish-green, and the chrysoberyl, and perh. the 
chrysoprase, which are yellow. So beryl-stone . 
Also \fig. s. Min. A mineral species includ- 
ing not only the beryl, but also the emerald, a 
variety of the beryl, distinguished by the pre- 
sence of oxide of chromium. Beryl is a silicate 
of aluminium and glucinum. 1837. +3. transf. 

A fine kind of crystal or glass -1625. +4. A 

miiror -1576. 5. The colour of the beryl (pale 

sea-green) 1834. 

B. attrib . and as adj. x. Of beryl; also for- 
merly, Of crystal 1594. fl. adj. Beryl-like in 
colour, clear pale green 1857. lienee Be*ryl- 
line a. b.-like. 

Beryllia (beri-liA). 1873. ff. Beryllium ; 
cf. magnesia. ] Chem. The oxide of beryllium 
or glucinum; Glucina. 

Beryllium Cbeii •li£m). 1863. [f. Beryl + 
-IUM.J Chem. A metallic element formerly 
called Glucinum. Symbol Be. 

Berylloid (be-riloid). [f. "L.beryllus + -om.] 
Crystallog. A geometrical solid consisting of 
two twelve-sided pyramids put base lo base, as 
in the beryl. 

Berzelianite (baizrtianait). [f. Berzelius , 
chemist and mineralogist.] Min. A native 
sclenide of copper, silver white with metallic 
lustre. Berze'liite, an anhydrous arsenate of 
lime and magnesia; Ktlhnite. 

Bes-, repr. OF. bes- L. bis * twice, in two 
ways, doubly ’ ; in Romanic, * secondarily, in 
an inferior way’; whence, 4 improperly, un- 
symmetrically, not right or straight, awry, 
aslant ’. Found in Eng. &sbes-, be-, bez -. 

Besai'el, besaile. Obs . exc. Law. ME. [a. 
OF. besaytl , besatol (mod. bisaleul), f. bes: — L. 
bis + aye/, aiol, aieul (see AielJ.J A great- 
grandfather. b. Law. In Writ of besaile, a w rit 
which formerly lay lor the heir where Ins great- 
grandfather died seised of land in fee-simple, 
and a stranger entered the day of his death, or 
ahated after his death. 

Besai*nt (bfs^-nt). 1603. [See Be- 5.] To 
make a saint of. 

Besandi e, -saunt(e, obs. ff. Bezant. 

Bes-antler, var. of Bez-antlkr. 

Bescatter (b/'iskae'tai), v. 1574. [See Be- 

I. ] a. To besprinkle with. b. To scatter about. 
Bescratch, -scrawl, -screen, -scribble, 

-scumber, etc. ; see Be-. 

Besee*, v. arch. [Com. Teut. : OE. bis Jon, 
bes Jon, f. hi-. Be- + s Jon, in OTeut. *sehwan to 
See.] I. ti. intr. To look about ; to see ; also 
fig. -ME. ta. To see to; hence ,io use (well or 
ill) -*1596. t3. To provide, arrange ME. only. 

II. Later uses of the pa. pple. Beseem ti. Seen ; 
os in well-beseen , good looking -154a. a. Ap- 
pearing ; furnished ME. 

Beseech (b/si tf), v. Pa. t. and pple. be- 
sought (bfs^’t). ME. [t.bi-. Be- 2+ ME. seccn, 
sechen, seken to Seek.] ti. To seek after, try 
to get. 9. To beg earnestly for M E. 3. To sup- 
plicate ME. 4. To ask earnestly (arch.) ME. 

a. I b. your worship's name Mids. N. in. L 183. 
3. I b. thee, shew me tny glory Ex. xxxiii. 18. I pray 
and b. you . to accompany me Bk, Com. Pr. 4. To 
b. for food Southey. Hence tBesee'Ch sb. {rare) 
beseeching. Beaee*cher, a petitioner, esp. to the 
king or his courts. Beseechingly adv. t -ness, 
Besee'chment, beseeching. 

Baseek(e, obs. f. Beseech. 

Beseem (bftPm), v. ME. [See Be- a.] fi. 
To seem, look. (Mostly in 3rd pers.) -1779. 
Also imfiers. 9. To suit in appearance; to be- 
come, befit ME. 3. absol. To be seemly ME. 
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a. A prison may well b. bis holiness Marlows. Sad 
pause and deep regard h. the sage Shaks. Luer. 977. 

To treat thee as beseems Milt. Hence Besee*m- 
ng-ly adv., -ness. Besee*mly a. seemly ; whence 
Besee*mliness. 

Beset (b/se-t), v. Pa. t. and pple. beset. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. bi-, besfttan , f. bi-, Be- + 
sfttan (Goth, satjan) to Srt, causal of sitjan 
to Sit. Besei is thus causal to Bksit.] I. 
trans. 1. To set about, surround with. Now 
only in pa. pple. 9. To surround with hostile 
intent; to assail (a person); to Invest (a place); 
to occupy (a road, passage, etc.) ME. Also fig. 
3. gen.fl o close round; hem in 1534. 
a x. A tiara beset with pearls Da Quincky. a. The 
lioness .beset by men and bounds Pont, fig . The 
sinne which does so easily b. us Heb. xii. x. Beset with 
contradictious Freeman. 3. Completely beset [by 
ice) Kane. 

II. To set (in fig. sense), to bestow. All 
trans. +1. To set or place (one’s mind, trust, 
etc ) on or upon', =Set v . -1627. ta. To em- 
ploy (one's wit, money, etc.). Cf. bestow . -156a 
t3. To bestow (esp. in marriage), to allot, trans- 
fer -1599. 1*4. To set in order -1500. t5» To 

become. Cf Sc set. Fr. seoir. -1598. 

x. This worthi manful wel his witte biset te C haucer. 
Hence Besetter. Bese tting ppl. a. {esp. in beset- 
ting sin). 

Besetment (bfse'tment). 183a [f. prec.] 

1. The fact of besetting; concr. that which be- 
sets one. 9. A condition of being beset 1853. 
tBesew, besbade, beshadow, beshame, 
beshear, etc. ; see Be-. 

Beshine (brj-Ji-n), v. [Com. Teut.: OE. 
bi-, bescinan , {. bi-. Be- x + scinan (OTeut. 
r hi nan) to Shine. J To shine about or upon ; 
to illumine. Obs. bef. 1600, but revived by 
Carlyle. Hence Besho*ne ppl . a. 

Beshrew (b/Jri/’), V. arch. ME. [SeeBE- 

2. ] tx. To make wicked ; to deprave -1556. 
ta. To curse, or blame greatly, as the cause of 
misfortune -1682. b. Now only in Beshrew me, 
thee, etc. : ' Devil take, hang'; also, 4 plague on', 
and often playful. [Perh. ellipt. Cf. (/) thank 
you.] 

Beshroud, fbeshut, etc. ; see Be-. 
Beside (b/sard). [ME. bi stden, bisideni— 
OE. be sidan (dat. sing.). In OE. only as two 
wds. Cf. Bihalve .1 A. adv. x. +By the side, 
by one's side; hard Dy ( arch .). a. In addition. 
(Now usu. Besides.) ME. 3. Otherwise, else. 
(Now usu. Besides.) 1588. t4- On or to one 

side. (Now Aside.) -1604. ts* By, past. To 
go b. : to pass on one side, to miss. -159a. 

1. Some on borsys and some besyde ME. a. My 
selfe, and diuers Gentlemen h. Shaks, j. We talk'd 
Of thee and none b. 18x6. 

B. prep. x. lit. By the side of; hence, hard by 
ME. b. fig. Side by side with in rank, or for 
comparison 15x3. a. In addition to. (Now usu. 
Besides.)ME. 3. Other than, else than. (Now 
usu. Besides.) ME. t4. Outside of, out of, 
away from, past -1663. Also fig. 

1. The thefe that bonce on the crosse besyde our 
lorde 1526. Seint Gyles b. llolbourne ME, fig. Be. 
syde Latyne our langage is imperfite 1513. 4. Togo b . : 
to pass by, miss. To look b . : to overlook, miss, (fig.) 
B. oneself', out of one's wits ; cf. F. hors d* sot, Ger. 
ausser sick. Enough to put him quite b. his patience 
Shaks. B. the purpose More, my Scope Ray, the 
real issue Froudb. At Durham, b. all expectation, 
1 met an old friend Johnson. 

Besides (bisai-dz). ME. [f. Beside + s of 
the advb, gen., prob. a northern substitute for 
the southern -cn of besiden . ] A. adv. tx. = Be- 
side A 1. --1450. 2. In addition, as well 1564; 

moreover 1506. 8* Other than that mentioned, 
else 1596. T4* Now Aside x6ii. 

a. Hast thou here any b. Gen. xix. xa. B., they were 
indemnified for it Burke. 3. Robbers, who break 
with all the world b., must keep faith among them- 
selves Burke. 

B. prep. +1. =* Beside B i. -1677. a. Over 
and above, in addition to, as well as. (This and 
3 are the ordinary current senses.) 1535. 8. 

Other than, else than: in neg. and interrog. 
sentences » ‘except, excluding' ME. t4* * 
Beside B 4. -1702. Also fig. 

a. Besydes all tnis, betwene you and us there is a 
great gulfe set Luke xvi. a 6. 3. The Jews.. for ever 

un&ainting all the world b. themselves South. 

Besiege (bftrdj), v. [ME. bi-, by-, besege(n, 
f. Be- z + sege(n, aphet. f. asege{n, Assiege. j 
To sit down before (a town, etc.) with armea 


(*1) (ran), i (Fr. fatxe). 5 (fir, fern, #arth). 
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forces in order to capture it ; to lay siege to, 
beleaguer, invest. Also fig. and transf. 

Antigonus besieged the city for ten months Thirl* 
wall. _ When forty winters shall b. thy brow Ska kb. 
Sonn. ij. To h. the doors of the bakers >780. To b. 
Heaven with supplications 1867, Hence tBesie*ge 
sb. siege. Besieged ppl. a. Invested by hostile 
forces \ absol. the peoplsrbesieged. Befiie’gement, 
theactionofbesiegmg; the being besieged. Besie*ger. 
Besle*eingly adv. (rare). 

Besilver, basing, etc. ; see Be-. 
fBeai-t, v. [OE. besitlan , f. Be 1 + si/ tan to 
Sit ; see Beset.] i. To encamp about, be- 
siege ME. only. a. To sit properly upon (as a 
dress) ; to fit, suit Cf. F. seoir. -1614. 
Beslabber, var. of Beslobber. 

Beslave (bfisl/fv), v . 1615. [See Be- 5.] 
To make a slave of; to call • slave^; to pollute 
with slavery. 

Beslaver (bf.sla'vai), v. 1589. [See Be- i ; 
cf. Beslobber. 1 x. To slaver upon or over, 
a. To cover witn fulsome flattery 1861. 
Beslobber (bf|sl*rb2i),z>. ME. [See Be- i.] 
To wet or befoul with saliva ( =■ to Beslaver), 
or with liquid food escaping from the mouth; 
to kiss like a drivelling child; Jig. «= prec. 2. 
Beslobber (b/lslo bar), v. ME. [f. Be- i + 
Slubber v.~] To wet and soil with a thick 
liquid ; to bedaub. 

Besmear (bf,smf®*j), v. [OE. hismierwan, 
f. bi-. Be 1 +smicrwan : — OTeut. *j merwjan, f. 
*smerwo-(m), in OE. tmeoru, grease.] To smear 
over or about; to cover (and soil) with any 
greasy or sticky substance. Msofig. 

Besmering and dawbing echo other with dirte and 
myer 1535. 

Besmirch (b^smS-itJ), v. 1602. [See Bk- 
x. J To soil, discolour, as with smoke, soot, or 
mud ; Jig. to dim the lustre of. 

Besmoke (bf|SmJa*k ), v. ME. [See Bf.- 4.] 
To fill, or act on, with smoke, to fumigate. 
fBesmo-ttered, ppl ’. a. [?] Bespattered as 
with mud. Chaucer. 

Be-smut (b/,simrt), v. i6to. [See Be- i.] 
To blacken with smut; also Jig 
Be-smU'tch, v. 1831. [See Bk- i.] To be- 
smirch. 

Besnow (br,sn^i*), 37. [OE. besniwian.] To 
cover with or as with snow. 
fBeso*gne. 1615. [a. F., ad. It. bisogno , cf. 
Besonio. J a. A raw recruit, b. — Bezonian. 
-1658. So tBeao’gnier. 

Besoi*l, v . ME. [See Be- i.] To sully ; 
alsoyf?. 

Besom (b^zam), sb .1 [Com. WGer. : OE. 
besema , besma: — O'l eut. *besmon-.~] ti. A 
bundle of rods or twigs used for birching -ME. 
a. An implement for sweeping, usu. a bunch of 
broom, etc. tied round a handle; a broom. (In 
lit. Eng. ‘broom* is now the generic name, 
•besom * specific.) OE. Z* fig- Any agent that 
sweeps away or cleanses ME. 

3. S we thy soul clene wyth the besome of the 
drede of God ME. 

Besom, sbfi Sc. 1816. A low woman. 
Be*som, v. ME. [f. Besom sbA Cf. to 
brush.] tx. intr. To sweep with violence ME. 
only. a. To sweep (away, out , etc ) 1791. 
lienee Be*aomer, one who uses a besom. 
fBeso-nio, beso-gnio. T603. [var. ofBiso- 
CNlo, a. It. bisogno, applied to soldiers who 
landed In Italy from Spain ill found and in want 
o f everything. Cf. Besognk.] a. A raw sol- 
dier. b. (term of contempt) A needy beggar; a 
base worthless fellow. See Bezonian. -1820. 
■fBesoTt, v. [See Be-.] To assort or match 
with; to befit. Lear I. iv. 272. ? Hence tBe- 

aoTt sb. suitable company. Oth. 1. iii. 238. 
Besot (l»Vt), v. 1581. [f. Be- + Sot; cf. 
Assot.J i. trans. To cause to dote on; to in- 
fatuate with.^ 2. To stupefy in mind or morally 
1615. 3. To make a sot of. (Said of narco- 

tics.) Also absol. 1627 
a Besotted with words Hazi itt. 3. Pleasure, .has 
an opiate in it ; it stupefies and besot* Young. Hence 
Beaotted-ly adv., -ness. 

Besought (b/ty-t), pa. L and pple. o£ Be- 
seech. 

Besot! th (b/sau*]>), prep. Now Sc. ME. 
(See Be-v] On or to the south of. 

Bespangle (b/ispR-qg f l) 9 cr. 1593. [SeeBE- 


6. J To besprinkle with or as with spangles, 
var. Besp&iikle. 

[Stars] to. .E a canopy over our beads Wollaston. 

Bespatter (bi^spae’tax), v. 1644. [See Be- 
x.] 1. To spatter over or about 1674. a. fig. 

To asperse (with abuse, etc.). Usu. in a bad 
sense. 1644. 3. spec. To slander 1653. 

x. Bespattered with mud Tiiirlwall. 
fBespaw l, v. 1602. [See Be- i.] Ts be- 
spatter with saliva; also fig. -1647. 

Bespeak (b/,sprk),». Pa.t bespoke, and 
(arch.) -spake. Pa. pple. bespoken, bespoke. 
[Com. WGer. : OE. bi-, besprecan , f. bi-, Be- 
+sprecan ( specan ) to Speak.] +1. intr To 
call out, complain that OE only. ta v To 
exclaim : orig. by way of remonstrance ; later, 
simply, to speak -1791. +3. trans. To speak 

against -ME +4. To speak about; to discuss 
-1489. 5. To speak for; to arrange for, engage 

beforehand; to order (goods) 1583. 6. To ad- 
dress (a person). Now poet. 1590. 7. To speak 

of, indicate 1628; to augur 1719. 

a. Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid them 
go Milt, 5. To b. a lodging 1602, a play Steele, 
one*s custom 1712, a friendly reception for oneself 
CoQnETT. 7. But her house Bespake a sleepy hand of 
negligence Wordsw. Circumstances that b. war 
Hawthorns. Hence Bespea*k sb. a bespeaking; 
esp. of a play ; hence, a benefit night, when the actor a 
friends, etc thoose the plav. Bespea'ker. 

Bespecked, bespeckle, bespew, bespeed, 

etc. ; see Be-. 

tBespe*te, v. arch . [ME. bespeten , f. Be- + 
speten,OK. spitan tospit.] * Bespit. Chauckr. 
Bespice, bespill ; see Be-. 

Bespi*t, v. a/ch. ME. [See Be- i.] trans. 
To spit upon. Rarely intr. with upon. 
Besplash, bespot ; see Be-. 

Bespou’t, ZA. 1575. [See Be-.] To besprinkle 
by spouting (lit. and fig.). 

Woe for ihe age, .. quack-ridden, bespeeched, be- 
spouted Carlyle. 

Bespread (b^spre’d), v. [ME. bi-, bespred- 
(1 tn , f. bi-. Be- + spreden to Spread.] 1. To 
spread with. a. Of things : To spread over 
1641. 3. To spread out 1557. 

a. Mats bespreading the floor 1779. 

Bespre-ng, v. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. be- 
sprent. [OE. besprfngan, f. Be- i + sprfngan 
: — OTeut. sprangjan, causal of spnngan to 
Spring ] x. trans. To sprinkle over; to strew 
with -1606. a. To sprinkle (things) about 
-r82o. var. fBespri'ng. 

Besprent (bf,spre-nt ),///. a. ME. [f. prec.] 
x. Besprinkled, strewed with. a. Scattered 
about 1567. 

x. Knoi-grasi dew-b. Milt. Comus 54a. Flower-b. 
meadows Wofcnsw. 

Besprinkle (btjspri'qk'l), v . [ME. be- 
sprengil, *besprcnkel, f. Be- x and 4 + sprenhel, 
freq. of sprengen to asperse.] trans. To sprin- 
kle all over with. Also Jig. 

The walls were besprinkled with holy water Gibbon. 
Hcncr Beapri'nkler. 

fBespurt, fbespurtle, besputter, +be- 
squlrt ; see Be- 4. 

Bessemer (be-sfmai). 1856. [f. the inventor, 
Sir H. Bessemer .] B. process: a process for 
decarbonizing and desiliconizing pig-iron so as 
to convert it into steel or malleable iron, by 
passing air through the molten metal. Hence 
B. iron, steel, briefly Bessemer ; also attrib. 

Best (best), a. and adv. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
(adv.) bftsf, earlier bf/est, bftost * OTeut. *batist , 
superl. f. comp. *batiz Better. The t has been 
assimilated to following s in all mod. Teut. 
langs.J A. adj. Superl. of Good. Most good 
(Goodest is not an OTeut. form.) I. x. Excel- 
ling all others in quality, a. Of persons : Most 
kind. Of persons and things : Most advanta- 
geous ; most appropriate. OE. 3* Largest, 
most; esp. in best part 1538. 

1. Of many good, \ thinlce him h. Two Gent, l ii. 
to4. Tijc b. people in the town (mod.), a. Which of 
your brothers is d. to you (mod.). 7, yon , etc. had b. 

(formerly me were b., later / were b.) ; it would be b. 
for me, etc. See Better. 

n. absol. (larely passing into a sb.) x. pi. 
The best people OE. a. sing. The best thing, 
point, circumstance, element ME. 3. With 1 
possessive. Ones best : a. The best one can (do) 
ME. b. Best state, point, or condition 157X. I 
c. Best clothes X790. I 


a. Bad is the b. 1693. AH these I better in one 
generall b. Shahs. Sonn. xci. 3. He did his h. to 
*eem to eat Pope. It exhibits man at his h. 

Phrases, etc. To put one's A . foot or leg foremost : to 
do one's h, to get on. With verbs : To have the 6 . of 
it : to have the advantage in a contest, or a transaction, 
and hence , the least possible loss { so To make the b. 
0/ it. With fireps. : t At the b., at b.\ in the best 
possible manner or condition. At b.t (taken) in the 
most favourable aspect, making every allowance. For 
the b. t aiming at, tending to, the b. result. To the 
b . : to the utmost effort or extent (of one's power, etc.). 

B. adv . Superl of Well. x. With vhs. In the 
most excellent way, in the highest degree ; in 
the most suitable manner, with the greatest 
advantage, to the fulle.st extent OE 2. With 
adjs . and pples. written with the hyphen, as b.- 
bred, b. -conditioned, i. e. best condition -t-ed ME. 
3. With agent-nouns, as b.-wisher. 

x. Who b. bear his mild yoke, they serve him b. 
Milt. s. The b,-laid schemes o‘ mice an* men Burns. 
The b.-natured fellow alive 1863. 

Best, v. colloq. 1863. [f. prec.: cf. to worst.'] 
To get the better of. 

fBestad, -stadde, 1 k 1379. Eaitier f Be- 
sted pa. pple . Used only in pass. ; but by 
Spenser made a pa. t. and active pple. Beset. 
Bestaln (h/Jst/in), v . 1559. [See Be- 1.] 

To mark with stains. 

fBesta*nd, v. [Com. Teut. : OE. bestanden 
* Goth, (and OTeut.) bistandrn, f. bi-. Be- + 
standan to stand.] 1. To ^tand by or near; 
esp. to stand by (the dead), to mourn for. Also 
absol. -ME a. To stand round in hostility, to 
be et -1485. 

Bestar (b^sti-j), v. 161 a. [Sec Be-.] To 
spangle or adorn as with stars. Hence Be- 
sta*rred ppl. a.; spec, decorated with the star 
of an order. 

Bestead (bf.ste’d), v. Pa. t. besteaded. 
Pa. pple. bested, bestead. 3581. [f. Be- 2 + 

Stead v. to prop.] x. trans , To assist. a. 
To avail 1589. 

x. Better able by his purse .to b. his neighbours, 
than they him 1627. a. Thou vain Philosophy 1 Little 
hast thou liestead Clough. 

tBesteal, v. [OE. best elan, f. Bk-+ S tel an 
to Steal J intr. (and rejl.) To steal or move 
stealthily (away or on) -1597. 

Bested, bestead (b/ste-<i),/a. pple. [ME. 
histad . f. bi-. Be- 2 + stad, latrr sted ' placed * ; 
see Stkd v. and pa. pple. The sp. bestead is 
merely analogical. Ct. Bestad.] tx. Placed 
ME. only ta. Settled ME only. 3. Beset by, 
\with ME. 4. Situated, circumstanced (with 
ill, etc.) ME tb. (Without an adv.) Hard 
pressed -1587. 

3. Bestad with dethe on euery ayde 1493. 4. I never 

saw a fellow worwr bestead a Hen. I'/, 11. iii. 56. 

Bestial (be stial), sb. [Two forms : a. ME. 
bestaile , a- OF. bestaille (sing, fern.): — L. bests-- 
alia * cattle'; $. mod. Eng. and Sc. bestial , a. 
OF. bestial, sing, of mod.F. bestiaux, subst. use 
of bestial adj., ad. L. bestialis. | 1. A collective 

term for domestic animals, kept for tood or 
tillage. Since 17th c. displaced in Eng. by 
cattle, but in Sc. still in use. a. A single beast; 
(with pi.) ME. 

Bestial (bestial), a. [ME. : a. OF. bestial t 
ad. L. bestialis .] x. Of or belonging to the 

lower animals, ejA quadrupeds, a. transf. Like 
a beast; brutisn, irrational; barbarous ME. 
3. esp. Like a beast in indulging the animal in- 
stincts; depraved, lustful, cruel, brutal, beastly, 
obscene X447. 

x. A Satyr } of Shape, part Humane, part B. Strrlk. 
a. Bestial! ignorance 1615. 3. Thy faythftill felowe 
U bestiall dronkennes Barclay. H encc Be*Btialism, 
the condition of leasts. Be'atially adv. 

Bestiality (bestiae-llti). [ME. bestialile, a. 
F. bestiahU ; see Bestial.] 1. The state or 
quality of being Bestial, ta- U nnatural con- 
nexion with a beast -1765. 

Bestlalize (be*stiklaiz), v. 1684. [f. Bes- 
tial a. + -I7.E.] To change into the form or 
nature of a beast; to brutalize, debase. 

He bestiaUcea man and humanizes beasts 1845. 

fBe > stlan, a. 1652. [f. L. besiia+-AN.] Of 
or belonging to the * Beast ’ of the Apocalypse 
(cf. Beast) -1701. Bcatlaniam, the power dL 
the Beast. Bcstlanize, to be a follower of the 
Beast. 

Bestiary (be’stiAri). 1625. [ad. L. bestiari- 

ms, and bestiarium ; see -ARY.] ti- A beast- 
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fighter in the Roman amphitheatre, a. A trea- 
tise on beasts, as written during the Middle Ages 
1840. 

Beati-ck, v . 1623. [f. Be- i and 4.] 1. To 
cover all over. Also fig a. To transfix 1667c 
Bestill ; see Be- i. 

Bestir (bf,st5-j), v. [OE. bestyrian, f. Be- a 
4- s/yrianf) To stir up. a. refl. To busy one- 
self ME. b. irons. To rouse into activity 1549. 

B. the and hardiliche fight ME Bestyre youre 
we rye handes Covrhdalk. 

Best man (be*st mse’n). 1814. [orig. Sc.] 
The groomsman at a wedding. 

Bestorm (b/'|St£\im),». 1651. [See Be- z.] 
To storm on all sides. 

Bestow (b/isWb*), v. [ME. bistowen , f. bi-, 
Be- a + sto-wen to Srow.T x. To place, locate; 
to dispose of {in some place) larch.). a. To 
stow away {arch.) ME. 3. To lodge, put up 
larch.) 1577. Also refl . t4. To settle or give 

In marriage. Also rejl '. -1714. 5. To apply, 

to employ {in an occupation) ; to devote for a 

? urpose ME. ; esp. tto lay out (money) -1631 ; 

refl to acquit oneself -1606. 6. trans. (and 

absol.) To confer as a gift 1535. 

1. How should 1 b. him? Shall 1 put him into the 
basket apaine Merry IV. iv. u 48. 5. The boy .be* 

Stowes himsetfe Like a ripe sister Two Gent. 111. i. 87. 
6. In bestowing, madam, he was most princely Hen. 
17 //, iv. ii. 56. The importance that wealth can b. 
Mar, Edgeworth. Hence Bestowable «. capable 
of being bestowed. Bestowal, location ; gift. Be* 
stow*ed ppi. a . (often with we if, ill-). Bestower. 
Beatowment. bestowal 1 a gift. 

Bestraddle, best raw, etc. ; see Be- pref. 
t Best rati- ght, v. and ppl. a. 1547. [f. Be- 
intens. 4- SiKAUGHT Bcstract is not found.] 
x. as pa. t. Distracted, bereft {of wits) 1580. 9. 

pa. pple and adj. Pistnught 1547. 

Bestreak, best ream ; see Be-. 

Bestrew (b/^str# ), v. Also bestrow (bf,- 
strJ’ 1 ). Pa. pple. bestrewed; bestrewn, be- 
atrown. jOE. bi-, bestrlo-vian , f. bi -, Be- i + 
s/r/ouuan to Strew. i. To strew with. Also 
tramf, and fig 9. To strew or scatter about 
1667. 3. To lie scattered over 1718 

1. The dewy turf with flowers bestrewn Wordsw. 
a. So thick bestrown Abject and lost lay these, cover- 
ing the Flood Milt. P.L. l 311. Hence Beatrew- 
merit (rare). 

Bestride (b/'jstrai d), v. Pa. t. bestrode ; 
also beatrid. Pa. pple. beatridden ; also -atrid, 
•strode. [OE. bi-, bestrldan , f. bi-. Be- 4 4- 
s tridan to Stride. ] 1. To sit upon or across 

with or as with the legs astride. 9. To stand 
over with the legs astride Also fig. 1601 Also 
tramf, of things (e. g. a rainbow, bridge). 8. 
To stride across. Also fig. 1600. 

1. The pressed nostril, spectacle- best rid Cowper. 
a. He doth b. the narrow world likea Colossus Jut. C. 
1. ii. 135. When I best rid thee in the watres, and 
tooke 1 >eepe scar res tosaue thy life Com. Err. v.l iga. 

Bestrow, -n, vars. of Bkstrkw, -n. 
+Bestr*ut, ppl. a. 1603. 1 Cf. Astrut, etc.] 
Swollen -1648. 

Bestuck, pa. t. and pple. of Bestick. 
Bestu d ; see Be- i. 

||Bestuur (b6stS*r). 1885. [Du ; f .besturen 
to govern | Administration; 1. e. in the Dutch- 
speaking parts of S. Africa. 

Bet (bet), sb. 1599. [?apl»et. f. Abet j£.] 
The staking of money or other value on the 
event of a doubtful issue ; a wager ; also, the 
cum of money or article staked. 

An even 6 , (ng.)t a balance of probabilities. 

Bet (bet), v. Pa. 1. and pple. bet ; also 
betted. 1597. [?f prec. j To stake or wager 
in support of an affirmation or on the Issue of 
a forecast. Also absol. 

lohn of Gaunt ..betted much Money on hia head 
a Hen. IV 111. ii. 50. He enjoys it [gambling) that 
look a un and bets not Earls* You b. (j long, U.S.): 
certainly. 

fBet, adv. (and a.) [Com. Tent. : OE. bet 
OTeut. * bat in adr. Bet{e)re, the neut of the 
adj , finally superseded bet about 1600, ) adv. 
1. The earlier form of Better -1586. a. As 
predicate after be -1643. 3. absol and quasi-j 4 

The bet : the advantage -159a 
4 Bet, adv* ME. [? - go~ better, i.e. quicker 
(Skeat) ] In Go h. -1617, 

Beta (Wt&). ME. [a. L., Gi. d^rcu] I. 
The second letter of the Greek alphabet B, 0 . 
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9. Used to mark : esp. a. Astron . The second 
star in a constellation, b. Chem. The second 
isomerous modification of an organic compound, 
c. Beta rays or 0 -rays, the second of three types 
of rays emitted by radioactive substances, with 
great penetrative power 1904. 

Betaine (brte,ain). 1879. [irreg. £ beta 
Beet sb.) Chem. A base (C ft H u NO a ) found ir 
beet and mangold-wurzel. 

Betake (bA/i-k),z>. sir. pa.t. betook. Pa. 
pple. betaken. [ME. be bitake{n. Confused 
early with &f/ar*:A*BETEACH.] ti. — Beteach 

a, 3, 4. -1649. 9. refl . To commit oneself, have 
recourse to any kind of action 15 . , • 3. refl. To 
resort, turn one's course, go 1612. 

t. Nowe to the Devil I the b. Skelton. a. That 
defence thou hast, b. the too’t 'l'wel N. in iv.340. 
Tob. oneself to ones heels : to run away. 3. Whither 
shall 1 b. me, where subsist? Milt. B. L. x. gaa. 

+Betea*ch, v. [OE. beltbc(e)an, f. Be- 2 + 
txc{e)an to show. Cf. Betakk.] i. To point 
out OE. only. a. To hand over, give up, yield 
-1513. 8- To entrust, give in charge to -1513. 

4. To commit or commend to (God, the Devil, 
etc.) -1685. 5. To Teach -ME. 
fBeteeia. 1598. [app. — Pg. beatilha , ? — 
med.L. beat ilia , dim. of beata a nun; ef. Bat- j 
tali a ] A kind ol East Indian muslin -1727, 
fBeteem, v. 1565. [app. f. Be- 9 4- Teem, | 
to think fit. Cf. Du. bet amen .] 1. To think fit 

--1647. 9. To grant, concede -1674, To 

allow Haml . I. ii. 14 1, 

Betel (brtT). 1553. [Prob. a. Pg. betel, ad. 
Malay&lam vetfila ; cf. Skr. vttif) The leaf of 
a plant, which is wrapped round parings of the 
areca nut and a little lime, and chewed m India, 
etc. as a masticatory 1583. b. Also the shrubby 
plant {Piper bet le, or Chavica betel , N.O. Piper- 
arest) which yields the leaf 1553. 

Betel nut: the nut of the Areca Palm (see Arkca); 
so misnamed because chewed with the b. leaf. Hence 

b. -tree, Areca Catechu. 

■fBete-11, v. [OE. bet£llan.~\ To speak for ; 
to declare; to lay claim to; 10 calumniate -15 67. 

B£te noire (bft nwar). 1850. [Fr. = blade 
beast. ) An insufferable person or thing. 

Betb(e, *» shall be, is, are, be (ye) ; see 
Bk v. 

Bethel (be*j>61). 1617. [Heb ., 1 house of 

God x. A place where God is worshipped ; 
the pillar that marks it. (See Gen. xxviii. 17.) 
9. trans f A chapel or meeting-house 1840. 
Bethink (bf)>i-gk), v. Pa.t. and pple. be- 
thought (b/[»§ t). [ Com. Tent. : OE. biffnean 
: — OTeut. * bifankjan, f. bi-. Be- 4 - Jankjan to 
Think.] x. trans. To think of or about ; to 
recollect Obs. exc. w. cl. ta. To conceive 
-ME. ; to consider -1647; to contrive -1593. 
t3* To regret, grudge -1696. t4. rejl. To take 

thought; to recollect oneself -1649. 5. To re- 

flect; also, to call to mind ME. 6. To resolve. 
Fr. saviser.) ME. 7. »s/r. To reflect, think 
arch.) ME. 8. pass. To be bethought ; to be- 
think oneself (in senses 4, 5, 6) ME. 

3. 1 can never b. any pains, in the service of my 
country Lock*. 4. If they shall bethinke themselues 
..and repent x Kings viii. 47. 3. 1 will bethinke me: 

come againe to morrow Meat, for M. 11. ii. 145. 6. It 
may be I shall otherwise bethinke me Jul C. iv iii. 
351 Hence tBethoU'ght ///*. and a. purposed 1 
minded (with «’//., etc.). 

Bethlehem, Bethlem ; see Bedlam. 
fBe-thlehemite. Also Bethlemite. One 
of an order of monks existing in England in the 
13th c, ; they wore a five-rayed star, in memory 
of the star of Bethlehem. Bailey, 

Bethumb, bethump, bethwack ; see Be-. 
Bethwlne (be*)>w9in). 1609. [? a perversion 
of bind-withf] Local name of : a. The Great 
Hedge Convolvulus ( C ’. septum), b. The Bear- 
bind {Polygonum Convolvulus ), c.TheTravel- 
ler’sjoy {Clematis Vitalba). 

Betide (brtai-d), v . [ME. bitide-n ; see Tide 
v,] z. intr. To happen, befall. Only in ard 
pers. and often impers . Also, with dat. obj . ; 
occas. to, unto ME. ta* To become 0/ r (rarely 
on) -1675. ts* To fall to as a possession -Z587. 
+4. To befit (any one) -1566. U catachr To 
bode 1799. 

x. B n t>., whatever b., Haig shall be Haig of Berner- 
side Pep, Rime. But woe b. the wandering wight 
Scott. 
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fBettme, bitime, v. ME. only. [f. bi-, Be- 
4- time{n to happen ; see Time v. ] intr. To 
betide. In L.L.I L. iv. iii. 382 be time should be 
read, as in the Folio of 1623. 
tBetime, adv. [ME. bi-, by-time , 5. e. by 
time. ] In good time; early in the day >1630. 
To business® that we loue, we rise b. Ant. 4- CL iv. 

iv. 90. 

Betimes (bftai-mz), ado. ME. [f. Bktimk 
4-genitival -s; cf. besides .] i. At an early time, 
period, or season. 9. spec. Early in the morning 
1481. 9. In good time ME, 3. In a short 

time, speedily ME. 

t. He must learn b. to love truth Helps, a. Not to 
bee a betide after midnight, is to be vp b. l'wel . N, 
11. iu. a. 3. He tyres b., that spun too fast b. Siiaks. 

Betitle, betoil ; see Be-. 

Betoken (bftAu'k’n), v. [ME. bitacnien , 
biter bitol\e)ncn, f. bi-, Be- 4- tdenian to signify, 
f. tden Token.] ti. To signify; to express in 
words -1612. ta. To be a type of -1667. 3. 

To be a sign, or omen of; to presage ME. 4. 
To point to, indicate i486. 

a. In the Cloud a Bow. BetoWning peace from God 
and Cov'nant new Milt. P. L. xi. 867. 3. Like a red 
morn, that ever yet betoken’d Wreck to the seaman 
Shaks. Ven. 4 Ad. 453. 4. With looks Betokening 

rage Cary, Hence JBeto'kener. 
llBeton (b^'ton, be’tan). 1819. [Fr., OF. be- 
tun, a. Pr : — L. bitumen.) A concrete, com- 
posed of sand, lime, and hydraulic cement. 
Beto*ngue, v. 1639. [See Be- 6.] To flout, 
Betany (bftani). ME. [a. F. betoine , ad. 
late L. *betonia for betonica, in Pliny {N. II. 
XXV. 46) vettonica, ] Bot, 1. prop , A plant 
{Stachys Betonica ), formerly credited with medi* 
cmal and magical virtues, to. Applied also tot 
St. Paula B. {Veronica serpyllifolia) ; Water- 
B. ( Scrophularia aquatica). 

^Beto-m, ppl. a. ME. [See Be- i.] Torn ; 
tattered -1599. 

Betoss ; see Be- i. 

■tBetraise,-traish, v. ME. [f.l&z-a+traiss-, 
trahiss - , stem of F, trahir.) A by-form of Be- 
tray, chiefly north, x. = Betray x. -1558. 
2. To deceive (the trustful) -X501; to entrap 
(the unsuspecting) -1583. 

Betrap (bfdra; p), v .1 [OE. be/r^ppan, 
-trxppan, f. Be- i 4- trfppan to Trap. J To catch 
in a trap, circumvent, enclose. Also pg. 
tBetra-p, vP 1509. [f. Be- i.] To furnish 
with trappings {lit. and fig.) -1597 . 

Betray (bf,tr/i*), V. [ME. bi-, betraien, f, 
bi-. Be- 2 + traien, a OF. train — L. traderc . ] 
1. To give up to, or place in the power of an 
enemy by treachery. 9. To be or prove false 
to (a trust or him who trusts one); to disap> 
point the hopes or expectations of ME. Also 
fig. t3. loosely. To disappoint -1704. 4. To 

lead astray, as a false guide; to mislead, seduce, 
deceive (the trustful) ME. 5, To reveal with 
breach of faith (a secret) J735. 6 To reveal 

against one s will the existence, identity, real 
character of (a person or thing desired to be 
kept secret) 1588. 7. To reveal incidentally; 

to exhibit, show signs of (a thing which there 
is no attempt to keep secret) 1697. 

x Vcrely I saye vnto you, that one of you shall be* 
traye me Matt, xxvi 21. a. To b. a cause BuRKa 

4. Pride and self-confidence b. man to his fall Puarv, 

5. To b. a patient's confidence 1798. 6. I do b. my selfe 
with blushing L. L. 1. ii. 138. 7. A temple, which 
betrayed great antiquity Bryant. Hence Betray*al 
(senses x, a, 6). Betrayer. Betray 'meat ■» Be- 
trayal. 

Be tread, betrend, betrim ; see Be-. 
Betroth (b/',trju-C, -tq)*J>), v. [ME. bitreu - 
Oien, f. bi-. Be- 6 + ME. treude, treowte , Truth 
sb * The hist, and analogical pronunc. is as in 
clothe, loathe, ] x. To engage (a woman) in 

contract of marriage, to plight one’s troth to 
{arch.). 9. To affiance (usu. the woman to the 
man) 1566. %-fg- Said of God and his Church 

or people. Also, of the relation of a bishop to 
a church before consecration. 161 x . t4- trans / 

a. To pledge -1670. b. To espouse (a cause) 

a man wish to b. a maiden Lingard. a. Tbs 
lovers were soon after betrothed 1798. 3. I will h. 

thee vnto me for euer Hosea ii, in. 4. what is hee 
for a foole that betrothes bimselfe vnto vnqnietnesse 
Much Ado 1. iii. 49, Hence Betro*thal, the act of 
betrothing; the neing betrothed; affiance. Ba* 
tro'thment * Betrothed. 
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fBetnrst, v . 1440. [See Be- a.] To trust 
(a person); to entrust *1748. 
tllBe’tso. 1641. [It.] A small brass coin in 

Venice. 

Better (be'toj), a., (sb . ), and adv. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. (sing, masc.) bftera = Goth, batiza 
: — OTeut. *baliz-on-/iiscd as compar. of gddo-z 
Good, but itself pointing to an unkn. stem 
The root bat - was prob. related to bdt-\ see 
Beet v . and Boot v.] A. adj. The compar. 
of GoODf q. v.: more good. i. Of superior 
quality, a. Of persons : Kinder. Of persons 
and things : More profitable, useful, or suitable 
for a purpose ; more desirable ME. 3. More ; 
larger, greater 1580. 

s. I could haue b. spared a h. man i Hen. TV, v. iv. 
104. People of the b. Sort D* Kok. a. Some b. 
Messenger Two Cent, u i. 159. Oh excellent deuise, 
was there euer heard a belter Two Gent. 11. i. 145. 3. 
Vntill nine and b. 1630. The b. half of his estate 
Swift. B. half-. 01 ie. my b. half, the more than half 
of my being ; said of a very close friend ; e^p. (after 
Sidney) used for ‘my husband* or ‘wife’; now, joc. 
appropriated to the latter. /, we, you, he. etc. had b. 
(orig, me, us, etc. were be/ere (or bet) = it would be 
more advantageous for me, etc. _ Now replaced by 
I had b. » I should have or hold it better, to do, etc. 
See Havk. To be b. than one's word : to do more 
than one has promised. 

II. absol . z. Something better; that which is 
better 1635. a. sb. with possessive pron.: One’s 
superior ME. 

z. 1 never look’d for b. at his hands Shaks. a. His 
b. doth not breath vpnn the earth Shaks. Who cals? 
Your betters Sir A. Y. L. 11. iv. 68. Prudence got the 
b. of his pride Thirlwall. 

B. adv. [The orig. form was Bet, q. v."] 

In a more excellent way ME. a. In a superior 
degree ME. tb. Rather -1801. 3. In the predi- 

cate, after be, the adv. and adj. run together. 
4. With adj r. and pplrs., usually written with the 
hyphen, as b.-advised, b.-humoured, 1. e. ( better 
humour ) -f -ed, etc. 1609. 

1. I drinke b. than 1 syng 1530. a. Where-by it 
[sage] prospereth the h. 1577. 

Phrases. To be b. : to be improved in health, «/. 
after an illness. (In north, use, to be well again.) 
To get b. \ to amend, recover. To think b. 0/1 a. (a 
thing) : to reconsider it and decide more wisely. b. 
(a person): to form a better opinion of him. B. off, 
comp, of well off-, see Off. 

Better, -or (be-taj), sb. 1609. [f. Bet v. + 
-ER *.] One who makes bets. 

Better (be'taj), V. [ME. be/(c)re(tt OE. 
*bft(e)rian : — OTeut. +batizojan,i+bati%- Bet- 
ter. j 1. To make better; esp. morally, or in 
health or worldly condition 1581. a. To do 
better than 1548. 3. intr . To grow better, im- 

prove 1832, 

x. Love betters what is best Wordsw. Girls marry 
merely to ‘b themselves ’ 1792. a. Each day still b. 
others happinesse Shaks. Hence Be'ttering vbl. sb. 
making better; becoming better. 

Betterment (be'taiment). 1598. [f. as 

E rec. +-MENT.] 1. Making or becomingbetter; 

eing better; improvement, a. spec. Improve- 
ment of property. (In U.S.) 1809, t3- *• 

Better ness t. 1678. 

Betterness (betaines). ME. [f. Better 
a + -ness.] 1. The quality of excelling; su- 
periority. a. spec. Fineness of the precious 
metals above th«* standard 1530. 

Betting (be •tig'), vbl. sb. 1599. [f. Bet®, + 
-ING l . J The making of bets, wagering. 

Comb., as b.-book, a book in which bets are entered ; 
•man, a better, usually a professional gambler. 

llBettong. 1839. A species of kangaroo rat, 
diout the size of a hare. 

Bettor, +1. Aphet. f. Abettor 1671. 2. 
Var. of Better sb. 

Betty (be-ti) sb. [dim. of Bet, abbrev. of 
hlizabet , -beth, J 1. A female familiar name, 
now chiefly rustic or homely. Hence, a. Given 
in contempt to a man who occupies himself with 
a woman s duties. (So Molly.) 3. A pear- 
shaped bottle covered with straw; called by 
chemists a Florence fla*k. (? Only in U.S.) 1725. 
4. Cant name for a short crowbar; called now 
a Jemmy 1700. 

4* Ruffians, who, with Crows and Betties, Break 
Houses 1707. Hence (sense a), Be’tty v . to fuss about 
Ipolloq.), 

Betulin (be'titflin). 1879. [f. L. betula.) 

Chem A resinous substance extracted from the 
bark of the birch-tree (Betula alba). 
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+Betu*mbled, ppl. a . [See Be- a.] Dis- 
ordered. Shaks. Lucr. 1037. 

Between (b^twr'n), (rep. and adv. [Com- 
bines two forms : a. Oh. Si -, betwionum , etc.. 
Mil. bitwenen, - twene ; / 9 . OE. bi~, betwion, etc., 
M E. bitwin ; see Be-. The second elements of 
both forms answer ult. to cases of the Goth 
tweih-nai * two each ’, a deriv. of twa Two. 
After 1400 both forms coalesced in betwene (** 
b*tw£n), whence mod. between. ] 

A. prep. 1. Of a point : In the space which 
separates two points ; in the direct line which 
joins two points. Also Jig. ME. a. Of time, 
quantity, or degree : 1 ntermediate to two others 
OE, 3. Expressing the relation that motion 
along a line bears to two points on opposite 
sides of it ME. 4. Expressing the relation of 
the continuous space which separates or con- 
nects two points ME. 5. Hence transf of ob- 
jective relations uniting two (or more) parties; 
also, of subjective relations involving compari- 
son ME. 6. Expressing motion from one body 
or place to another 1598. 7. Expressing recip- 

rocal action or relation between two agents OE. 
8. Used of relation to two (or more) things or 
parties acting conjointly or participating in ac- 
tion OE. 9. Expressing the relation oi a line 
to two spaces which it separates ME. Also 
transf. OE. 10. The only word expressing the 
relation of a thing to many surrounding things 
severally and individually OE. 

z. I lie b. that sun and thee Shaks. Jig. B. hope 
and fear Burton. B, wind and water ; along tnc 
line where anything is submerged in water, etc., esp. 
on the load-line of a ship. a. It. one and two in tne 
morning Boswell, Forty and Fifty Addison, frost and 
thaw Miss Austen. x. The salt rheumo that ran 
betweene Frani_eandit Com. Err. i is. ii. 132. 4. The 

lang Scots miles r l hat lie b. us and our liame Burns 

f A marriage, nn alliance, a coalition b. letc.J. 7. 

will put ennutie betweene thee and the woman Gen. 
iii. 13. 8. lo take the bit b. his teeth Drvih-n. /j. 

ourselves : as a ruaiter not to be lommunicated to 
others. We brought home six brace h. us M iss Ausi in. 
They had 11 b. them [mod.). 9. 1 here was but a sion 

wal hem be-twrenc Chaucer. Phr. Ii. the oark and 
the tret. 10. B. the prior, the bo itmen, and a little 
offering to St. Patrick, he had not as much money 
left [etc.] Southey. 

B. adv. (Mostly the prep, with obj. under- 
stood.) x. Of place : In an intei mediate posi- 
tion or course (///. and Jig.) OE. a. Of tune : 
In the interval, at intervals ME. 

x. To go b . : to act as a medium or mediator : see 
Go-bet wefn. 

C. quasi-jA. z. Anything occupying an inter- 
mediate position; an interval of time 1611. a. 
An intermediate size of sewing-needle 1862. 

Between-decks (b/’|twf-n,deks), adv. and 
sb. 1725. [f. BETWEEN prep. + DECK. ) A. adv. 
In the space between the decks of a ship. B. 
sb. The space itself 1769. 

Betweenity. 1760. [Formed playfully by 
II. Walpole, after extremity , etc.) Intermc- 
diatencss of kind, quality, or condition; any- 
thing intermediate. 

Between-whiles (br,twf n,hwailz). 1678. 
At intervals. 

Betwixt (bfitwrkst), prep, and adv, [ME. 
belwix: — OE. betweohs , •tweox, - twux , ■ twyx , 
-tux. The terminal -/ is without significance.] 
A. prep. 1. = Between. Still in dial. use. OE. 
2. Of more than two : in early use = Among OE. 

t li. and (prob. ellipt. for b. this and..) n. dial.-. 
between this (or that) and . ., until. ME. 

B. adv. ^Between x, 2. ME. 

B. and between (colloq.) : in an intermediate posi- 
tion ; neither one thing nor the other. 

Beudantite (bi« d&ntait). [f. Beudant , 
French mineralogist. ) Min. A mineral occur- 
ring in modified acute rhombohedrons, con- 
taining sesquioxide of iron and oxide of lead, 
with phosphoric or arsenic acid, or both. 

Beurr6 (borr). 1741. [Fr., 1 buttered, but- 
tery \ | A mellow variety of pear. Also atlrib. 

Bevel fbe*vel). 1562. [App. a. OF. *beve/ } 
implied in F. beveau (Koiste), biveau (Littr£), 
buveau (Cotgr., etc.); of unkn. etym. ] A. adj. 
*• Her, Of a line: Broken so as to have two 
equally acute alternate angles, thus 7 
2. Oblique; esp. at more than a right angle ; 
sloping, slant 1600. 

a. I may be straight though they themaelues be beuel 
oiiAKS. Sonn. cxxi. 

B. sb, 1. A common joiner’s and masons 
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tool, consisting of a flat rule with a moveable 
tongue stiffly jointed to one end, for setting off 
angles x 6 n. 9. A slope from the right angle, 
an obtuse angle; a slope from the horizontal or 
vertical; a surface or part so sloping. (Occ. 
used techn. for b.-anglc.) 1677. 

a. The brethren o’ the mystic level May bing their 
head in waefu’ b. Burns. 

Cotub., etc. : b.-angle, any angle exc. 90 0 or 45 0 1 
-gear, -gearlng,gear for conveying motion by means 
oT b. -wheels from one shaft to another at an angle 
with it i -joint, a sloping joint for uniting pieces of 
timber end to end ; -wheel, a toothed wheel whose 
working face is oblique with the axis. 

Be*vel, v. 1677. [f. prec. sb.] I. trans. 
To cut to a slope; to reduce (a square edge) to 
a more obtuse angle; often with off, away, etc. 
a. intr. To recede in a slope from the right 
angle; to slant 1679. 

a. Their house-. ate very ill built, the walls b., with- 
out one right angle in any apartment Swim. 

Bevelled, beveled (be-veld), ppl. a. 1757. 
[f. the vb. J a. Made or cut to a bevel; sloped 
off. b. spec, in Archil.] in Crystallog.l Re- 
placed by Bevelmkn r; in Her. — Bevel A x. 
Bevelling, beveling, vbl. sb. 1769. [f. as 
prec. ] A cutting to an oblique angle; the slant 
so given; a bevelled portion : esp. in Shipbuild- 
ing. Used also in comb., as b. -board (Ship- 
build.), -machine (liookbi/ul.). 

Be*velment. 1804. [f. as prec. ■* -mknt. J 
The process of bevelling: spec . in Crysfallog., 
the replacement of the edge of a crystal by two 
similar planes equally indined to the adjacent 
faces. 

Be ■ver rbrvaj), sb. 1451. [a. OF. bcivre 

(now boire), subst. use of pres. inf. : — I ’ rberc . J 
ti. Drink, ta- A potation ; a time for drinking 
-T626. 3. A small repast between meals. 

Chiefly dial, (in pi, at Winchester) 1500. Hence 
tBe*ver z/. 1 to partake of b. 

Bever(be*vaj], v.' z N ow dial. 1470. [Freq. 
f. OE. beojian. ] 'I o tremble, shake. 
Beverage (bewered/,). [ME. a. OF. bevrage 

(mod.I-. bnuvage), f. the sb. / erere (in OI 
beivre , see llEVER sb.): L. tvpc *bibcraticum.\ 
z. Drink; esp. a liquor which is in common 
use. ta. Drinking, a draught -1697. 3. spec. 

A name applied locally to various drinks; as, 
lemonade, «■ mall cider, etc. 1721. 4. A drink, or 

drink-money. Now dial. 1721. 
x. Tea.. that elegant and popular b. Boswei.l. 

Bevil(e, bevilled, vars. of Bevel, elled. 
|| Bevue (b<rv«). 1716. [ Fr. , f. hi-, bes- pejo- 
rative + vue,'\ An error of inadvertence. 

Bevy (be’ vi). ME. [Of unkn. etym. Inform 
= OF. brvee, buvec, 'drink, drinking’.] 1. 
The proper term for a company of maidens or 
ladies, ol roes, of quails, or of larks. 2. transf. 
A company ; rarely , a collection of objects 1603. 

x. A lleavie of fair Women, rit lily pay Milt. /’. L. 
xi. 582. a. What a heavy of beaten slaves are here 
Hraijm. Pe Fl. 

Bewail (b/w^-l), v. ME. [See Be- 4.] 1. 

trans. To wail over, esp. over the dead. Also 
refl. 9. To lament loudly, mourn. Also rejl 
MEs. 3. intr. To utter lamentations ME. 

a. Bewaylynge ay the day that they were borne 
CiiAuckR. Hence Bewai’lable a. proper to be l*e- 
wailed. Bewailed ppl . a. lamented ; fexpressed by 
wailing. Bewal’ler. Bewai lingly adv. Bo- 
wai’lment. 

Beware (b/we-u), vA ME. [For be ware , 
OE. wxr adj., ME. war, ware, used only (exc. 
for a time) in those parts of the vb. where be is 
found, viz. the imper., infin., and pres. subj. 
(the indie, being / am ware, etc.). See WARE, j 
1. To be cautious or on one’s guard; to take 
heed. Const, simply, with of, ifrom, fwith ; 
twith infin. ; with cl. ; with simple obj. ta* To 
have a care of. Const, with oj; with simple 
obj.; with infin. orcl. (arch.). -7713. t3- To take 
warning by -1605. 4* As an inflected vb. 1598. 

1. B. of all, but mobt b. of Man Pofk. Since lam 
a dog, b. my phangs Merch. Y, 111. iii. 7a. a. Now. 
bishop, b. thy purse 1600. 4. I had bewar'd if 1 had 

foreseen Milt. We b. to ask only for high things 
Emerson. 

+Bewa*re, ME. [f. Be- 9 + Ware v. to 
spend (north. ). ] To lay out (money.etc.) -147** 
Bewash, bewed ; see Be-. 

Beweep (b/wfp), v. [OE. bewepan\ tee 
Weep.] 1. To weep for, weep over. 9. To 


k (man), a (p«s»). an (l««d). p (c«rt). t (Fr. ch*f). » (cvct). si (/, eye). » (Fr. can d* vie), i (ait). /(Paych*). 9 (vriurt). p (g«t). 
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wet with or as with tears 1430. +3. tntr, To 

weep ME. only. 

1. I all alone beweepe my out-cast state Shaks. 
tBewe-nd, v. [Com. Teut. : OE. bew Z ndan. 
Bewend is the causal of Be wind.") trans. To 
turn round or away. Also red., and tntr. (for 
red.). -ME. 1 

Bewest (b/we-st). [OE. be westanf] adv. 
and prep. On or to the west (of). Now only Sc. 
Bewet ; see Be-. 

Bewet, bewit (bifl-et), sb . i486, [dim. of 
OF. beue : — L. boia, in pi. boix collar for the 
neck. J Falconry A ring or slip of leather for 
attaching the bell to a hawk’s leg. 
fBewho-re, v. 1604. [See Be- 5.] To call 
whore; to make a whore of -1623. 

+Bewie*ld f v. [ME. biwelden ; see Wield.] 
To hold in hand, handle, wield. refl. To use 
one’s limbs. -1577. 

Bewig (b/vvi-g), v. 1774. [Sec Be- 6.=j To 
furnish with a wig. Hence Bewi*gged ppl. a. 
a. Wearing a wig. b. Ruled by red-tape. 

A paltry Baden, a bewigged Prussia 1851. 

Bewilder (b/widdaO, v. 1684. [f. Be- 0 + 
Wilder.] i. lit . To lose in pathless places 
{arch.) 1685. a * .fig* To perplex, confound; to 
cause mtrntal abet ration 1684. 

1. Bewildered in the enormous extent of the town 
Johnson, a. The bewilder'd soul Beattie. Heme 
Bewildered ppl. a. at a loss for a wayt fig. con- 
fused mentally; transf. pathless. Bewl'laered-ly 
adv., -ness. Bcwi'lderingly adv. 

Bewilderment (b/wrlda-imcnt). 1820. [f. 
prec. + -ment. | 1. Bewildered state, a. An 

inextricable confusion or medley of objects 1814. 
1. 'i bought was arrested by utter b. Geo. Eliot. 

Bewit ( Falconry ), var. of Bewet. 
Bewitch (WWnj), v. [MR bcwicchcn , f. 
bi-, Ut- 2 + wicchrn : — OE. wiccian, f. ivicca 
masc., uuuc fern., Witch.] i. To affect (esp. 
to injure) by witchcraft or magic, Occ. with 
into , etc. a. Jig. To influence as if by witch- 
craft; to fascinate, charn. Now usu. of pleas- 
ing influences. 1526. 

x. I^joke how I am bewitch'd A’r A . II J 111. iv. 70. 
E. I am bewitchtwah the rogurs company 1 lien. If', 

11. ii. 18. Hence Bewl'tcner. Bewrtchery - 
Bewitchment. ■'Bewi’tchfal a. having [tower to b. 
Bewi'tching vli. sb fascination ; ppl. a. fascinating. 
BewFtching-ly adv., -ness. 

Bewi-tchinent. 1607. [f. prec. + -ment.] 

I. '1 he fact or power of bewitching. a. The 
being bewitched 1810. 

x. 1 will counterfet the b. of some popular man Cor. 

II. in. 108. 

tBewo-nder, v. 1580. [Sec Be-. Ci. Ger. 
bewundern. ] 1. trans . To fill with wonder 

-1600. a. To w'onder at, admne -1628, 
fBewo-rk, v. Pa. pple. bewrought [OE. 
bewyrean ; see Work. Cf. Ger. bewirkenj] x. 
To work round about, a. To embroider -1637. 

Bewrap (b/racp), v. [ME. ; see Wrap v.\ 
To wrap up, cover. Also fig. 

Bewray v. arch. [ME. beivreiert ; 

see Wray. Now expo fr. ] ti. To accuse, 
malign MK. only, ta* T o expose (a, person) by 
divulging his secrets, etc Hence, To reveal 

! the doer of an act). -1^03. 3. To divulge 

secrets) prejudicially I E. +4. To reveal, make 
know'n -ion. +5. To betray (a fugitive) -1628. 
6. *- Betray 6. 1535. +7. —Betray 7. -1763. 

3. None shulde issue out to b. their enterprice I.o. 
Berners. 4. Wntedowne thy mind, b. thy meaning 
So Tit. A . 11. iv. 3. 6. Thy speatb bewraycth the 

Matt . xxvi. 73. Hence Bewrayer (arch.). fBe- 
wrayingly mft>. tBewrayment. 

Bewray, erron. f. Be ray. 
fBewrea-k, v. [ME. bnvrcke-, Bee Wreak 
v .1 To avenge; to wreak -1586. 

Bewrought, na. pple. of Bework. 
+BewTy* f z/.l [OE. bewrion ; see Wry p. 1 ] 
To cover up or over -1513. 
fBewry, v.'* [See Wry wk. zl] To distort. 

Bey (b£i)» sb. 1599. [a. Osmnnli, 4 prince, 
governor’; see Bed sb .] A Turkish governor 
of a province or district; also a title of rank. 

Bey, v . [Com. Teut. : OE. Anglian btgan. 
Still dial.'] trans. and tntr. To bend. 

|| Beylic, -lik (b/i-lik). 1733. [a. Osmanli 
beglik. bey lik. ] The jurisdiction of a bey. 
Beyond (b^y^nd), adv. and prep. [OE. 
begeondan, f. bi-, BE- 4 geondan OTeut. *jan- 
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dana % f. *jand (in OE. geond) across, through, 
beyond. Lit . ' on yon side, on the farther side \ ] 
A. adv. 1. On the farther side, farther away. 9. 
In addition ( rare ) 1886. 
x. B., a lino of heights Tennyson. 

B. prep. x. On the farther side of OE.; past, 

further on than ME. a. To the farther side of, 
past OE. Also fig. 3. Towards the farther 
side of, past. (With look , etc.) 1597. 4. Of 

time : Past, later than 1597. 5 .fig. Outside the 

limit or sphere of, past 1535. More than, 
in amount or degree 1500. 7. In addition to; 

in neg. and interrog. sentences almost — Except. 
Cf. Besides. 1449. 

1. B. seas 1 out of thecountrv; abroad, s. B. your 
depth Pope, the line of rectitude Washington. fT^ 
go b. 1 to circumvent. 3. To look b . : to misconstrue; 
you looke b. him quite 3 //<«./ K, xv. iv. 67. 4. Which 

shall . .remain B. all date Shaks. 5. B. the reaih of 
mercie Shaks. So. b. oelief, doubt, endurance , ques- 
tion, etc. To be o . a Person (colloq.): to pass his 
comprehension. 6. An amount, .b. their value 1885. 
Delight b. the bliss of dreams Milt. Cotnus 81 ■*. B. 
measure ( advb. plir.): excessively. 7. Somewhat b. 
and above all this Hookek. 

C. quasi-x£. That which lies on the other side 
or faither away; that which lies beyond our 
present life or experience 1581. 

They are the All, with no b. Martineau. The back 
of b.\ any very out of the way place. 
fBeza'n, sb. [a. Du. bezaan, ad. It. mezzana 
mizeti.J App. a small sailing vessel. Pepys. 

Bezant, byzant (be-zant, bizernt). ME. [a. 
OF. besan (pi. besanz)\— L. byzantius (sc. num- 
mus ) ; cf. Byzantine. ] 1. A gold coin first 

struck at Byzantium, and in England varying 
in value between the sovereign and half-sove- 
reign, or less. There were also silver Bezants 
worth from a florin to a shilling. Used by 
Wyclif to translate both talentum and drachma. 
9. The gold offered by the kings of England at 
the saci ament, or at festivals i6t>7. 3. Her . A 

gold roundel representing the above coin plain 
and unstamped. Also aitrib. i486. 

Bez-antler (b^i-, ttfi^wntUi). Also bay 
antler. 1598. [ f. bez-, Bes- secondary + Ant- 

ler. | The second branch of a deer's horn. 
Bezanty (b/zernti), ppl. a. Also bezantee. 
i486. | a. F. besan! ie ; see Bezant. | Her. 

Charged wdth or formed of bezants. 

Bezel (be -zcl). i 6 ii. [a. OF. * bes el, * bezel. 
in mod. F. biseau, bizeau, also basile\ ?dim. of 
bis . ber. Cf. Bevel.] x. A slope, a sloping 
edge or face; esp. that of a chisel, etc. (usu. 
basil). 3. The oblique sides or faces of a cut 
gem 1839. 3. * The groove and flange by which 

the crystal of a watch or the stone of a jewel is 
retained in its setting' 1616. lienee Bezel v. 
to grind or cut to an edge ; to bevel. 
IjBezesteen (be*zestfn'». 1656. [a. Turk. 

bazistdn, oiig. Pers. for ‘ clothes-market ’.] An 
exchange, bazaar, or market-place in the East. 
||Bezetta (b/ze-ta). 1863. [Corrnpt f. It. 
pezzetta, dim. of bezta a Piece of cloth.] A 
pigment prepared by dipping linen rags in cer- 
tain colouring matters. 

Bezique (bezrkj. 1861. [Corrupt f. F. be- 
sigue , besy : of unkn. etym ] A game of cards, 
in which the knave of diamonds and queen of 
spades together form * Bezique ’. 

Bezoar (brzo»i, be’z^iaj). 1477. [ad. Arab. 
bdzahr or bddizahr, ad. Per. pad-zahr counter- 
poison; f. zahr poison. The sp. bezoar is app. 
of mod.L. origin. | t*. gtn. An antidote -1750. 
a. spec. a. A calculus or concretion found in the 
stomach or intestines of some animals, chiefly 
ruminants, formed of layers of animal matter 
deposited round some foreign substance. Often 
called b.-stone. (The ordinary current sense.) 
1580. tb. Other alleged stones or concretions 
-1634. +c. Various medicinal preparations 

-1807. +3. trans f The wild goat of Persia, the 

best-known source of the calculus (3 a) -1781 ; 
var. b.*goat ; so b. antelope. 

Bezoardic, -artic (bezp,aMdik, -a xtik). 
1670. [ad. mod.L. bezoardicus , - articus ; a. F. 
bezoard, bezoart , BEZOAR.] A, adj Of the na- 
ture of, or pertaining to, bezoar. B. sb. An an- 
tidote 1671, 

fBezonian (bfz^mian). 159a. [f.It .bisogne 
4-?-an.] « Besonio -1843. 

Be-zzle, v. Now dial. [Late ME. besil y a. 
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OF. bes tier , besillier , shortened f. embesillier\ 
see Embezzle.] trans. To make away with 
(drink, one’s money, the property of others) ; 
in/r. to guzzle, to revel 1604. 

II Bhang, bang (baeij). 1598. [y\n Eastern 
wd , f. Skr. bhangd hemp. Bhang is the better 
spelling. J Indian Hemp, the leaves and seed- 
capsules of which are chewed or smoked, or 
eaten in swe< uneats, or sometimes an infusion 
of them is drunk. The name is occas. given to 
hashish (see Hashish). 

HBheesty, bheestie (bi-sti). 1781. [Urdu 
bhisti , a. \ , vrs>.bihishti,i.bikisht paradise; prob. 
joc, J In India, the servant who supplies an 
establishment with water, which he carries in a 
skin slung on his back. 

Bi- pre/y , the early OE., and the ordinary 
ME., form of the prefix Be-, q. v. 

Bi- pref.* t a. L. bi- (earlier duU , cogn. w. 
Gr. Skr. dvi~) * twice, doubly, having two, 
two- ’, which is in T^atin a prefix of adjs., occas. 
of sbs., rarely of vbs. Bi - is used in Eng. to 
form : — 

I. Afljs., with the sense: — 1. Having or furnished 
with two — , two- — , as bi-angular, -ate, -ated, 
-oua, having two angles; bibracteate. having two 
bracts; bicallose, -Otis, having two callosities ; fbi- 
capited, bicapitate; bicapsular ; bicavitary, 
ha vine two cavities; bicentral ; bichord; bicili- 
ate ; bicoloured, biconsonantal; bicorporal, 
•ate, -ated, -eal, having two bodies; bifacial; bi. 
glandular; bimarginate, bimembral, bimus- 
cular; binodal, having two nodes; binuclear, 
having two nuclei; biovulate. bipetaloua; bi- 
pupiilate, having two pupil-fike markings; bi- 
radiate; birainy. having two rainy seasons; bi> 
spinous, bistipuled; bitentaculate ; bitube r* 
culate, -ated ; bivaulted. a. Doubly — * — in 
two ways or directions; on both sides; as biconic, 
-al, conical in two directions; biconvex, etc. 3. 
Hot. and Zool. Twice over, re- ; i.e. having character- 
istically divided parts which are themselves similarly 
divided, as Bi lac ini ate, ett. 4. Lasting for two — ; 
occurring or appealing every two — ; as Biennial, 
bl-hourly, -monthly, -weekly, b. Occurring or 
appearing twice in a — ; as in bi-diurnal, -monthly, 
-quarterly, -weekly, -winter, -yearly. (.Semi- 
would avoid the ambiguous Usage ; e.g. semi-monthly \ 
cf. half-yearly.) _ 5. joining two — ; as Bi-achromial, 
etc. 6. Occ as in bimanual, employing two hands; 
BisEMiATf, etc. 

II. Ad vbs., vbs., and sbs. 5 esp. sbs. foimed after I* 
analogies, in which It- - * double, two’; as bi- 
millionaire, the man who is worth two millions of 
money; binomenclature; .biprong. 

III. Chem. Si s. and adjs., in which bi- — having two 
equivalents of the acid, base, etc. named; as bicar- 
bonate of soda , etc. Now superseded by di-. 

Biacid (bai,ie sid), a. 1864. [see Bi- firef.'* 

III.) Chem. Of a base ; Capable of combining 
with an acid in two different proportions. 
Biacumlnate (bai^ki/iminA), a. 1880. 
[see Bi - prefZ I. 1, a.] Bot. Two-pointed. 
Biannual (bai,»-ni«M). 1877. [See Bi- 

pref* I. 4, 4b.] A. adj. Half-yearly. B. =* 
Biennial^. 

Biarticulate ; see Bi- pref . 2 I. 1. 

Bias (bai'&s). 1530. [a. F. btais, 4 oblique, 
obliquity*; of unkn. etvm. With pi. biases . ) 

A. adj. Ti. Oblique -1688. b. spec, in dress (cf. 
B 1) : Cut across the texture 1883. 3. Swelled 

as the bowl on the biased side. Tr . &* Cr. 
iv, v. 8. 

1. On the b. ; diagonally. 

B. sb. 1. A11 oblique or slanting line. Now 

only of a gore, cut across the texture of a woven 
fabric. 1530. a. Bowls . The construction or form 
of the bowl causing it to swerve when rolled ; the 
curved course in which it runs ; the allowance 
made for this deviation 1570. Also fig . 3. 
transf. An inclination, leaning, bent; pre- 
disposition towards ; predilection ; prejudice 
I 57 2 * f4. Set course -1799. 5. A swaying 

influence, impulse, or weight 1587. 

a. A bowl may lie still for all its Byass South, fig. 
Which set a B. vpon the Bowie, of their owns Petty 
Knds Bacon. 3^ Our natural b. to evil Hare. 4. 7 * 
put out of or off one's b. : to put out. disconcert, s 
The Bribery and Byass of Sense ana Flesh Stanhope. 

C. adv. 1. Obliquely, aslope. Obs. exc. of 
dress. 1575. ta. Off the straight, awry -1633, 

Bias (bai’&a), v. i6aa. [f. prec. sb. In in- 
flexions, often spelt biasses , biassed, etc.; but 
the single s is more regular; cf. the sb.] 1. To 
give bias to (a bowl) x66a. Also transf. and fig. 
ta. tntr. To swerve from the right line -1687, 


6 (Ger. Kfln). b (Fr. p eu), ii (Ger. Mifller). ii (Fr. dune), v (cwrl). e (€•) (th/re), i (B) {rein). { (Ft. feire). 5 (fir, firm, Mrth). 
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i. Men whom no Advantages can Lyast Burnbt. 
Such exercises ns. .biased the mind to military pur- 
suits Strutt. 

Bias(8)ed (bpi*Hst), ///.<*. x6zi. [Seenrec.] 
Having a bias ; esf. unfavourably inclinea. 

Bib (bib), v. ME. [peril. ad. L. bibere .] 
tram , and intr. To drmk; tipple. 

Folks kept bibbing beer'll rowni no. Hence Biba*- 
tion, bibbing, Bi’Dber (freq. in comb., as wine-b.). 

Bib (bib), j^. 1 1580. [prob. f. Bib ».] a. A 
cloth placed under a child s chin for cleanliness, 
esf. at meals, b. A similar cloth worn by adults, 
often as the upper part of an apron 1687. 

Best b. mnd tucker : best clothes (of girls, women, 
or menX 

Bib (bib), sb? 1674. [f. Bib x£J] The 

whiting-pout (Gadus luscvs) 

Bibacious (bi-, baib^-Jas), a. 1676. [f. L. 
bib a ci- (nom. bibax).] Given to drinking; bi- 
bulous So Biba’city, addiction to drinking. 

Bibaaic (baib^-sik), a. 1847. [See Bi- 
pref 2 I. i."J Chem. Having two bases. 

B . acid : one which contains two atoms of displace- 
able hydrogen, and can therefore form two series of 
salts. Now usu. Dibasic. 

Bibb (bib). 1779. [var. of Bib x^. 1 ] Naut. 
A bracket under the trestle-tree of a mast, re- 
sembling in position a child's bib 
Bibble (bib‘1), v. 1539. [freq. of Bib.] +i. 
tram, and intr . To keep drinking -1583. a. a. 
intr. To dabble with the bill like a duck. b. 
tram . To drink with a dabbling noise, 1553. 
Hence Bl'bbler. 

Bibble-babble (bi*b*l,b8e-b’l). 1533. [Re- 
dupl. of Babble; cf. tittle-tattle, etc.] Idle 
talk; prating 

Bibitory (brbiUri), a. ran. T696. [ad. 
mod L bibitorius , f. Kbit- stem of bibere . ] Of 
or pertaining to drinking; spec, in B. muscle = 

* rectus internus oculi ’ 

Bible (bai'b’l). [a. F. bibit, 13th c. late 
L. bibha , fem. sing, for earlier biblia neut. pi., 
a. Gr. rd fiifiKia, lit. * the books ’, later spec 

* the canonical books, the Scriptures \ 

The Gr. 0i0Ata was pi. of 0 i 0 Ato<', dim. of 0 t 0 Aoc, the 
Inner bark of the papyrus, paper, the ordinary wd. for 
1 book * The Scriptures were regarded as one work. 
In OE. bibliofitce alone occurs as a name for the 
Scriptures.] 

1. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment (Occas. used for the Old Testament.) 
Mi;, b. A copy of the Scriptures 1468. a. 
Hence fig. A textbook, an authority; a sacred 
book 1804. 1*3. transf. A large book, a tome 

-1639 4. A library [Cf. bibliotheca in sense 

of bibha. \ M E, 

x. At he bibul sais ME. Certaine bookes which we 
sail the B. 01 Uldf Testament Golding, b. License 
..for the sale of his Bibles Covrrdai.k. The 1 Breeches 
B. 1 (see (Genev.) Gen. iii. 7), the * Vinegar B.’ a. The 
poets who have contributed to the B. of existing 
England sentences of guidance Emerson. 3. Men 
myght make of hem ah. xx*». foote thykke Chauckk 
Comb.: B.-oath, one taken upon the B. j -reader, 
-woman, one employed to read the K. from house to 
house. Hence Brblic. -al a. of, relating to, or con- 
tained in, the B. Bi*blically adv. Bi-blicism, 
adherence to the letter of the B. Bi'blicist, one who 
adheres to the letter of the B. Bi’blicize v, to sub- 
ject to the B Bl'blism, adherence to the B. as the 
•ole rule of faith ; v hence BBbliet. 

Blble-Christian. 1766. 1. A Christian 

according to the Scriptural standard, 3. One 
of a sect founded in 1815 by W. O. Bryan, a 
Wesleyan preacher in Cornwall i860. 
Bible-deTk. 1636. a. A student of the 
Bible, b. spec One of a class of students in 
certain colleges at Oxford, having the duty of 
reading the lessons in chapel, and of sayine 
grace in Hall 6 

Biblico- (brbliko), comb. f. Biblic, -ai., 
as in b. -literary a., relating to the literature of 
the Bible; b.-poetic, etc. 

Biblio- (bi‘bh,0), repr. Gr. £i/9 Aio-, stem and 
comb. 1 book. 

Biblio-cla am [Gr. -*\ao>io9|, destruction of 
books, or of the Bible ; so -cla*st; -gno st [Gr. 
yrtinsTijs], one who knows books and biblio- 
graphy ; -gony [ Gr. -yovla), the production of 
books; -klept [Gr. a book-thief; 

-kleptoma’niac, a book-thief regarded as in- 
sane ; -la try [Gr, -Aarpcfa], book- worship ; ex- 
cessive reverence for the mere letter of the Bible; 

fi (man), a (pass), uu (load), v (cat), g ( 
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so -later, -latrlst, -latroua a.i -money [Gr. 
pameia J, divination by books, or by verses of 
the Bible ; -ma*nla [Gr, part a j, a rage for col- 
lecting books ; so -ma ne, -ma*niac sb. and a., 
•mani'acal a., -ma’nian a and sb., -maniam, 
-m&nist ; -pegy | Gr. -nrjyta } f. mjyvvvai ], book- 
binding as a fine art ; so -pe'gic a., -pegiat, 
-pegi*atic(al a.\ -phagist [Gr, +<f>Ayos], a de- 
vourer of books ; so -pha*gic a., -pho'bia [Gr, 
-<pof 3 ta], aversion to books; -po’esy [Gr 
1 rotnaia], the making of books ; -taph [Gr. rA- 
<pos\, one who buries books under lock and key; 
so -ta*phic a , , -taphist. 

Bibliographer (bibli,p*grfifw). 1656. [f. 

Gr. fh&Kioypatpos 4- -ER *• J ti. One who writes 
I or copies books -1761. a. One who writes 
about books, their authorship, printing, pub- 
lication, etc. var, Bl'bliograph. 
Bibliographic, -al (bi bliograe-fik, -al), a. 
1802. [L as prec. +-ic, + -AL.J Of, relating 
to, or dealing with bibliography. Hence 
Bl bliogra*phically adv. 

Bibliography (bibli,*rgr&fi). 1678. [a. Gr. 
0 it 3 Kioypci<pia.] tx The writing of books, a. 
The systematic description and history of books, 
their authorship, printing, publication, editions, 
etc. 1814. 3. A book containing such details 

1838. 4. A list of the books of a particulai 

author, printer, country; the literature of a sub- 
ject 1869. Hence Biblio’graphize v. to wnte 
a b. of. 

Bibliology (bibliip lftd^i). 1807. [f. Biblio- 
+ -LOGY.J a. Book-lore ; bibliography. b. 
Biblical literature, doctrine, or theology 1859. 
Hence Bi bllolo'gical a , of or pertaining to b 
Blblio'loglst, a student of b 
j Bibliophile (bi'bli,0hl). 1834. [a. F. biblio- 
\ phiUA A lover of books ; a book-fancier ; also 
as adj. Bl bliophl’llc a . of or pertaining to a b. 
Biblio'philism, the principles and practice ol h 

b, Biblio ’phllist, a b Biblio “philous a . ad- 
dicted to bibliophily. Biblio*phily v love of 
books, taste for books. 

Bibliopole (brbliiip^l). 1775. [ad. L. bib- 
liopola , Gr. &i($Kioirw\ris, f. /SxBAior ^ *01X77*.] 
A dealer in books, a bookseller. Bibliopo’lar, 
-po'lic, -po'lical a. of or belonging to book- 
sellers ; hence Bi bliopo'llcally adv Biblio ■- 
poliam, the principles or trade of bookselling. 
Biblio-polist, a bookseller; whence Bl bliopo- 
ll'stic a. Biblio'poly, Bi’bliopolery, book- 
selling. 

Bibliothec ('bibli,p*)»ek\ a . and sb. 1641. 
if. next.] Belonging to a library or librarian ; 
sb. a librarian 

|| Bibliotheca (bi bli|0 l J>/‘k&). [L., ad. Gr. 

^i^Kiodrjtcq, f. 0 i + Otjktj repository : used 
by Jerome for the Bible : hence OR. bibhoPice. 
the Bible, j a. (m OE.) The Scriptures, the 
Bible b. mod . A collection of books, a library. 

c. A bibliographer s catalogue Hence Bi blio- 
the'cal a. belonging to a library. Biblio'the- 
cary sb. ta library ; a librarian ; adj. of or be- 
longing to a library or librarian. So Biblio* 
theca rlan a. and sb. 

|| Biblioth&que. 1549. [a. F. ; formerly 

naturalired.but now treated as Fr.(bxblxiC|tf *k). 1 
^Bibliotheca b. 

||Biblus, -os (bi'bl^s, -<?s). 1656. [L., a. Gr. 
/Si^Aoj. ] The papyrus; its inner bark. 
Bibulous (bbbiiJlas^a. 1675. [f-L .bibulus."] 
1. Absorbent of moisture 3. Addicted to 
drinking 1861. 3. Relating to drink 1858. 

x. B. paper 1827, Hence Bi'buloualy adv 

Bicalcarate (baikae lkfti/it), a . 1876. [f. 
Fii- pref* 1. 1 Calcarate, f. L, calcar.) 
Furnished with two spurs. 

Bicameral (baikfle*mer&l), a. 1832. [See 
Bi- prefP l.i.] Having two (legislative) cham- 
bers. So Bica’merlst, an advocate of two 
chambers. 

Bicarbide, -onate, -uret, etc.: see Bi- 

p ref?- III. 

Bicarinate (boikae-rintfit), a. 1873. [Sec 
Bi ~pref l I ] BoL Furnished with two keel* or 
axial ridges. 

Bicaudal ; see Bi- pref* I. 
fBi*cched, ppl. a. ME. [?f. Bitch + -kd.] 

1 Cursed -1533 B . bones: dice. 
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Bice(bdis). ME. [a. ¥. bis ; of unkn. etym.1 
tA. adj. Brownish grey. B. sb (also attrib.) 
1. Short for blevoe bis * blue b. ' : a dull blue, often 
loosely identified with azure M E. a. The pig- 
ment which yields this colour, prepared from 
smalt ; also a green pigment (green b.) made by 
adding yellow orpiment to smalt 1548. 
Bicentenary (baise-nt/hari, -sentfnAri), 
1862 ( See Bi- preffi I, and Centenary. ] A. 
adj. Consisting of or relating to two hundred 
(years, as if confused with btcentmnial). B. 
sb. Used for: The two hundredth anniversary. 

Bicentennial (bdisente‘ni&l). 1883. [See 
Bi - prefix I, 4, and Centennial. ] A. adj. Oo- 
curnng every two hundred years ; lasting two 
hundred years. B. sb. Bicentenary (and 
etymologically moie correct). 

Bicentral; see lli-prt /. 2 1. 

Biceps (barseps). 1634. [a. L., f. bi- + -ceps 
— caput . J A. adj. Having two heads or sum- 
mits; spec, of mu i cles. B. sb A muscle with 
two heads or tendinous attachments ; spec . the 
flexor muscle on the front of the upper arm 
(often taken as the type of physical strength) ; 
also, that of the thigh. 

BlchloTide. 1810. [See Bi- pref .' 1 III.] 
Chern. A compound in which two equivalents of 
chlorine are combined with a metal, etc. 

Bichromate (bai.kr^u-nieO. 1854. [SeeBi- 
pref . 2 II1.1 Chem. A salt containing two equi- 
valents of chromic acid, e.g. B . of potash*, 
whence Bichro'mated, -matized ppl, a. 
Bicipital (lttisi'pit&lj, a. 1646. [f. L. bici- 
pit-, biceps +-al‘.J i. Biceps a. a. Of or 
pertaining to the biceps (muscle) 1831. 

Bici -pilous, a. 1646 [f. as prec.] Having 
two head:, or terminal extremities, as£. serpents . 

Bicker (bi-kox , sb 1 J458. [Sc. f. Beaker.] 
A (wooden) bowl or dish for containing liquor 
Formerly, a drinking cup. 

Bicker (bi kaj), sbfi [ME. biker , of unkn. 
etym. | 1. Skirmishing, an encounter; ex- 

change of blows a. .Sc. A street or school 
light with stones, etc. 1470. 3. Quarrel ; angry 

altercation ME. 4. Noise ns of contention, 
rattle of light guns, sound of a stream brawling 
over stones, etc 1870, b. b>c A short rapid 
run. Burns. 

Bicker (Li'kaj), v. [MK. bikerett. of unkn 
etym. | 1. To skiiinish; to fight ta. tram 

i o attack with repeated strokes -J550. 3. 

intr To quart el, wrangle 1450. 4. transf. 

Applied to the making of any rapidly repeated 
noisy action, such as the brawling of a stream 
over stones, the pattering of rain, etc. 1748, 
b. Sc To make a short quick run 179a. 5. poet 

Of flame and light in quick movement; To flash, 
quiver, glisten. Cf. flicker. 1667. 

3. Though their Merchants b. in the East Indies 
Mii/r. 4 At the crook of theulen, Wbuc bickers the 
hurnie S< oft 5. She saw Bust, and the points of 
lances K in it Tennyson. Hence Bl’Ckerer, a 
skirmisher. Bl'ckerment, bickering. 

Bickern (bi'k^jn). 1547. [a. F. bigorne - 
L. buoruia pi., f, bi- + cornu. J orig. An anvil 
with two projecting taper ends; later (see Beak 
ikon) used of: One such taper end of an anvil 
Bicolligate (bdikp'lig^<t),a. 1847. [See Br- 
pref . 2 1 3.) Omith . Of the anterior toes of 
birds : United by a basal web 
Bicon jugate ( baikp- nd;ptfgA) , a. 1847. [See 
Bi- pref? 1. 3. 1 Twice paired : applied e.g* in 
Bot \ to a petiole that forks twice. 

Bicom (bai'k^in). 1833. [ad. I* btcornis . ] 

A. adj. Having the horns or horn-like processes. 

B. sb [sc. animal . ) vars*. Bi corocd, BlcoT- 
nous, Bl cornu *te a 

Bicreoate (bdi|krrn/it), a. 1835. [See Bi- 
pref 2 I 3.] Bot. Of (leaf-) margins: Crenate or 
scolloped, with the scollops themselves crenate 
Bicrescentic, -cristate ; see hi -pref? 1 . 2. 
BicruT&l, a, 1847. [See Bi- pref? I.] Two- 

Mcuspid (boikxvspid). 1836. [f. L. H- 4 
cusp idem ) A. adj. 1 1 aving two cusps or points 
B. sb. A premolar tooth in man, var. Blare- 
pidate a. 

Bicycle (bst iik'l), sb. x868. [a. Fr., f. Bi- 
pref? 11+Gr xunXos.] A machine for riding, 
consisting of a saddle-seat surmounting two 
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wheels, to which the rider communicates mo- 
tion by means of pedals. Hence Bicyclic a. 
of or connected with bicycles. Bi’cycliam, the 
practice or art of bicycling. Bi’cydiet, one who 
rides a b. Blcycular « . of the nature of a b. 
or pertaining to bicycling. 

Bi-cycle, t>. 1869. [f. prec.] To ride on a 
bicycle. Hence Bi'cycler, Bi-cycling. 

Bid (bid), v. sir. Pa. t. bad, bade (b*d), 
bid. Pa. pple. bidden* bid. fOrig. two vbs. ; 
viz, A. OE. biodan : — OTeut. *beudan * to 
stretch out, reach out, offer ', hence, * to com- 
municate, proclaim, command’; pre-Teut. 
*bheudh, cogn. w. Skr. budh to present, and 
perh. w. Gr. irv$- (for <f>vO~) in irvQicOai. Sec 
Bode. B. OE. biddan : — O I eut. Abidjan, as- 
signed to a pre-Teut. * to press whence 

' to ask pressingly, require, command In lit. 
Eng., the forms of biddan , bid survive, with 
senses from both vbs.J 

A. Senses from OK. biodan , ME. bede. 1. 
trans , To offer Obs. in gen. sense. a. trans. 
To offer (a certain price) for ME. ; intr. ( ell ip t .) 
to make an offer {for a thing) 1611. Often fig. 
t«. To proclaim, announce, threaten -1603. 

1. That spirit which had bidden defiance to . . the 
House of Valois Macaulay, a Who bids five shillings 
for this lot {mod.). Phr, To b . against: to compete 
with in offers. To b. for the Irish vote {mod.). Phr 
To b . to raise the price by successive bidding. 

To b.fair (intr.) i to offer with reasons ble probability, 
seem likely a. To b. tho banns : to proclaim them 
(but cf. B, 1). To b. a truce to thought Sou-rut y. 

B. Senses from OK. biddan. i. trans To 
ask pressingly, beg, entreat, pray OE. ; also 
t intr. -1458. a. To ask (any one) to come, to 
Invite {to a feast, etc.) {arch, but common dial.) 
ME. 3. To command, enjoin, order. (Still 
literary and colloq. in the north ; but in the south 
expressed by tell.) OE. t4. To bid not to do, 
forbid -162a 

*. I bidde god 1 neuere mot hatie Ioye Chaucer. 
To haue of Gi»d what y* he bedde ME. Phr. To h. 
• bone, be dr, pray**, etc.: orig. to pray; later ‘to 
move the people to join in prayer*, as in Bidding 
Psayer. To b. welcome, adieu, farewell, ^ood-bye. 

C od morning. (Now used without analysis, ‘ bid 1 
ing merely ^ 'say, utter, express '.) a 1 made a 
feast i I bad him coma Tennyson. j. Thou . . bad’st 
me bury Iajur Rom. 4 JuL iv. v. 83. He will not 
stand when he is bidden Much Ado iil iii. 32. 

Hence Bid sb. the offer of a price, the amount 
offered 1 sf<c. at an auction. Bi’dd&bie a. ready to 
do what is bidden, docile. Bi'ddflUlca, invitation. 
Bidder, one who oids (esfi. in senses A. a, B. a, 3). I 

fBi'd-ale. 146a. [See Hid v. H. a and Ai.k.] 
An 'ale’ for the benefit of some person, to which 
a general bidding was given -1733. 

Bi dcock. The Water-rail. Dr avion. 


Bidden, pa. pple. of Bid and Bide. 
Bidding (bi-dig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Bid v. + 
-INO 1 .] i. A bid. fa. Request, entreaty 
ME. only t3* Praying; prayer -1440. 4. 

Invitation, summons 1810. 3. A command, 

order, injunction ME. 

3 Bidding of beads, beads Finding; bidding of 

( rayers , bidding prayer. 1 be or»g. sense was 4 pray- 
ig of prayers *.€. praying ; cf. Bio v. B. i. In the 
x6th c., when bid in the sense of* pray ’ was becoming 
obsolete^ the ' bidding of prayers * became 4 the direct- 
Ing or injoining of prayers' Hence ‘the form of 
bidding prayers T or * prayer *( -precationem kortandi), 
whence, by a later misunderstanding, 1 the bidding- 
prayer \ as if this exhortation were itself a kind of 
prayer qualified by 1 bidding *. 

Biddy 1 (bi-di). [abbrev. of Bridget.] Used 
In U.S. for an Irish maid-servant. 

Bi ddy Obs. exc. dial. [?] A chicken, a 
fowl Tvtol. AT. III. iv. 128. 

Bide (bold), v. [Com. Teut. : OE. bldan 
OTeut *btdan to wait. Now mostly Abide. 
exc. In north. Eng. and Sc. J 1. intr To re- 
main in expectation, to wait, (Chiefly north., 
and poet.) a. To remain or continue in some 
state or action (arch.) OE. 3. To stay (esp. 
when others go) (arch.) OE. 4. Of things : 
To remain, be left ME. $. To sojourn, dwell 
larch.) ME. C. trans. To await. Now only 
In To b. one's time. OE. 7. To await in resis- 
tance, to face, encounter Cf. Abide. ME. 8. 
To endure, suffer, undergo. Cf. Abide, Now 
dial ME. o* To tolerate, put up with. Cf. 
Abide. ME 

*. 1 B. a wee, b. a wee,* said Coddie Scott, 3. Who 
bides at home, nor looks abroad Kherson. p. The 
spirit who Wdeth by himself In the land of mist and 


snow Colxkidgb. 9. 1 never could h. the staying still 
in ae place Scott, 

Bident (bard£nt). 1675. [ad. L. bidentem , 
bidens. J 1. An instrument or weapon with two 
prongs a. A two-year-old sheep (rare) 188 1, 
So Bide*ntal a. belonging to a b. Bide-ntate, 
•tated a. having two teeth or tooth-like pro- 
cesses; var, tBide a nted. Blde-ntial a. two- 
pronged. 

|| Bide-ntal, sb. 169a. [L.] A place struck by 
lief lining, consecrated, and enclosed. Also Jig. 

Bidet (bsd/, bide't). 1630. [a. F., of unkn. 
etym.] 1. A small horse. 9. * A vessel on a 
low narrow stand, which can be bestridden ’ 
for bathing purposes. 

Bidigitate ; see Bi- pref - I. 

Biding (bardig\ vbl. sb. ME [f. Bide ». ] 
1. Expectation; tarrying. 9. Stay, dwelling 
MK. t contr. A dwelling -1687. 

a I’ll had you to some b. I.ear iv. vi. 228. Comb. 
b.-place. 

|| Bidri,bidree, bidry (bidri). 1794. [Urdu 
bidrf, f. Bid nr or Bedar a town in India.] An 
alloy of copper, lead, tin, and zinc, used as a 
ground for inlaying with gold and silver, in the 
manufacture of ihdn- or Biddcry-warc, 
|Bi*dstand. A highwayman. B. Jons. 
Bield fb/lrt), sb. Now dial. [Com. Teut. : 
OE. bfldo, f. bald, beald (OTeut. *balfio-z), 
Hold. Conn. w. mod. Sc. bield, bcild through 
sense 3. J 1. Boldness. 9. Confidence; hence , 
comfort ME. 3. Help; defence ME. 4. 
Cheer, sustenance. (Only Sc.) 1513. 6* 

Shelter; a place of shelter. (Only Sc. and n. 
dial.) 1450. 

5. Better a wee bush than nae b. Burns. 

Bield (b/'ld ), v. Now dial. [Cora. Teut. : 
OE. bfldan, bi^ldan, byldan , f. OTeut. +balpo-M 
Bold. Cf. prec.] x. To make bold. 9. 
intr. To have confidence ME. 3. To defend, 
shelter. Sc. and n. dial. ME. 4. intr. To find 
refuge or protection ; to lodge, dwell ME. 

bat . . Fielded me as if 1 had been a sister Scott. I 
iennial (baiie-mal). 1621. [i. L. biennis , 
biennium. J A. adj. 1. Existing or lasting for 
two years; esp. of plants. 9. Taking place once 
in eveiy two years 1750. B. sb. Bot. A plant 
which springs from seed and v^etates one 
year, and flowers, fructifies, and perishes the 
next 1770. Hence Biennially adv. 
||Biens6ance (byirii|S^,aiis). 1788. [Fr., f. 
been + slant, (. seoir to befit.] Decorum, 
tfi Bienvenuc. ME. [Fr. (bysenv^ntf). For- 
met ly as freep in Eng. use as adieu. ] 1. Wel- 

come -1629. a. A fee exacted from a new work- 
man 1793. 

Bier [bT-i). [Com. Teut : OE. beer, bir -r 
OTeut *bird f. beran to bear. The sp. is after 
F. hire. ) I. A framework for carrying; a 
handb.irrow; a litter, a stretcher. Now Hist. 
a. '1 lie movable stand on which a corpse is 
placed befoie butial; that on which it is carried 
to the gra\e OE. 3. transf. A scpulchie 1513. 

Comb : tb.-balk, a balk in a field where there is a 
right uf way fur funerals; t-right, an ordeal in which 
a person, accused of murder, was required to approach 
the corpse, and clear himself on oath. 

Bifacial, bitianged ; see Bi- pref. 2 I. 
Bifarious (baife-’rias), a 1656. [f. L. bi- 
farius .] 1. Twofold, ambiguous ( arch .), 9. 

Bot. Ranged in two rows 1840 Hence Bifa** 
rlously adv . 

Bifer (bai-foi). [a. L., f. bi- + -ferj] A plant 
which produces flowers or fruit twice a year, 
bo Bi’ferous a. 

Biffin (bi-fin). 1794. [A dial, pronunc. of 
beefing, f. Beef, in reference to the colour 01 
the apple, j x. A (Norfolk) cooking apple. 9. 

A baked apple, flattened in the form of a cake 
1822. vars. Beefen, -in, -ing, beaufln (a fabri- 
cated spelling, as if f. F. beau ■+ fin). 

Bifid (bai'fid, bi-fid), a. [acl. L, btfdus.'] 
Divided into two parts by a cleft or notch. 
Bi‘fidly adv . BFfidate a. (a bad var. ). Biffdlty. 
Bifilar (baifoi l&j). a. 1870. [f. Bi- pref. * 1 
+ Filar, f. L. Jilum. J Fitted with two threads ; 
spec, applied to apparatus for measuring minute 
distances or angles, minute forces, etc. 

Gauss’s h. magnetometer 1870, 

Bifiatular (baifi-stitfULt), a. 1870. [See Bi- 
pref. % I.] Having two tubes. 


BiflorotUI (bai ( fl5«T3s), a. 1794. [f. mod.L. 
bijlorus 4 * -ous.] Bearing two flowers or blooms, 
var. Biflo*rate. 

Bifold (bai*fJ««ld),tf. 1609. [See Bi-pnf* 1.1 
Double, twofold. 

Bifoliate, bifoliolate; see V>\- pref I. 
Biforate fbaifo»-r/t, bi*fow»l), a. 1849. [I. 
Bl- pref? I. j Having two perforations. 
Bifurine (bi*i6rain). 184a. [f. L. biforis + 
-ine. ) Hot. An oval sac found In the pulpy 
part of some leaves, which discharges its con- 
tents by an opening at each end. 

Biforked (boi-fpxkt), a. 1578. [See Bi- 
prip? 1. ) Having two folks, branches, or peaks 
Biform (b.->i-f£im),tf. 1816. [ad. L. bifortms ] 
Having, or partaking of, two forms. var B1-- 
formed. Hence Bifo*rmity. 

Bifront (b^rfrimt), a. 1598. [acl. L. bi- 
frontemf\ Having two faces or aspects; double; 
absol. »= Janus, vars. Bifro'ntal, Blfro'nted. 

Bifurcate (boi*f/?jk<fii), v. 1615. [f. tned.L. 
bifurcatus ; at first only in the pa. pple. ] To 
divide into two forks, branches, or peaks 
trans. and intr . So Bifirrcate a. — Biforked. 
Bifurcation, division into two forks or branches ; 
the point of division ; the branches, or one of 
them. 

Big, sb Obs. exc. dial. 1573. [?] I. A teat. 
9. A boil 1601. 

Big (big), a. [ME. big, bigg t bigge : perh. 
Norse. J +1. Of great strength or power. L. 
validus, potens. -1599. +a. Of things : Strong; 

stiff; forceful; violent, vehement -1604. 3. a. 

Of great size, bulk, or extent; large 1552. b. esp 
Grown, grown up 1552. c. * Having compaia 
tive bulk, greater or less ’ 1547. 4. far ad- 

vanced in pregnancy Const, with, occas of. 
1535. Also transf. and fig, 5. Loud 1581, 6. 

Important. (Colloq. or joc for great.) 157 7. 
7. Pompous; esp. in lo talk, look b. 1570. 

1. Mars Shaks. a. Farewell the hig^e Wurres 

Oth. 111. iii. 34^. 3. The biggest and the fattest 

Dfxhoprick Milt. lie run away Till 1 am bigger Cor 
v. iii. 128. Statues. . bigger than life Hogarth. 4 
Their women h>’g£ with childe //os. xiii. 16. B. 
with the fate Of Cato and of Kome Addison. 6. 
I'ompey sur nam’d the b. L. L. L. v. V.. 5 7 - Nay, 
looke not b., nor stampe, nor stare Tattt. Shr. 11. it. 230. 

Comb.: b. -bellied a, corpulent ; pre. tiant ; -born, 
a s peri ps of sheep inhabiting the Rocky Mountains. 
Also in various collocations with specific force, as b. 
drum, game, toe; b. daisy, the Ox-cje daisy, 
etc.; b. dog. a watch-dog; also fig . ; b. trees, the 
Sequoias or Wellingtumas of the Sierra Nevada. 

Big, bigg (lug), v. Obs. exc. n . dial. [ME. 
biggen , bygge, a. ON. byggja to inhabit.] trans 
To build. Also transf. and fig. 

God . .sal. .bigge pc cites of J ude /T. E.Ps. Ixviii. 36. 
Hence Brgging vbl. sb. tdwellingj buildings a 
building, n. dial. 

Big, var of BlGG barley. 

|( Biga (boi ga). 1850. [L.] Bom. Antiq. A 
two-horsed chariot. 

|Bi‘gam;e. ME. [a. OF. bigame , ad. med. 
L. bigamus , f. bi~ + Gr. -yapes. \ A. adj. Hav- 
ing at the same time two wives or husbands. 
B. sb. One so married. In Ecd. Law applied 
to one who monies a second lime. -1502. var 
[{Bi'gamus. 

Bigamist (bi-p&mist). 1631. [f. as Bigamy.] 
A man or woman living in Bigamy (senses i, 2), 
Bigamous (bi-gamds), a. 1864. [f. med.L. 
bigamus {see Bigam(e) +-OUS.] Living in bi- 
gamy ; involving bigamy Hence Bi'gamonaly 

adv . so as to commit or involve bigamy. 
Bigamy (brg&mi). ME. [a. F. bigamie r f 
bigame', see Bigam(e.] 1. The crime of hav 
ing two wives or husbands at onoe. Also fig 
1635 9. Reel. Law . Marriage of, or with, a 

widow (or widower). Now Hist. ME. 

x. Larnech, that broute in first bigatnie Capgravk. 
a. Our laws certainly allow [K] Fielding. 

Bigarreau, -roon <bi*g&r£iu, 1675. 

| a. K., f bigarrL] The large white heart-cherry, 
which has one side yellow, and the other red. 
lBi*gate, a. (sb.) 1600. [ad. L. btgatus.] (A 
coin) bearing the figure of a biga. 

Bigeminal (bai|dge’min&l), a. 1836. [See 
Bt- pref.* 1. 6.] Existing or arranged in pairs; 
spec, in Phys. of the corpora quadrtgemina of 
tne brain, var. Bige minate a. Also Blge~mlr 
nated ppL a. (Chiefly in Bot .) 
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Blgener (boi-d^/hox). 1835. [a. L. f f. bi- 
+gener- (nom. genus). | A cross between two 
genera. Hence ’t’Blge'neroue a. hybrid. 

Bigential (bai,d^e-njal), a. 1846. [See Bi- 
pref. % I.] Composed of or containing two races 
or peoples. 

Bigg* big (big). /.Sr. and dial. 1450. [a. 
ON. bygg barley ^ OK. b/oiv grain: — OTeut. 
*beowo-m p f. OAryan root *bheu (whence Be ; 
cf. Ur. <pva>, Skr. bhu). ] The four-rowed barley. 
{Barley is generic ; bear interchanges locally, 
now with barley, now with bigg.) 

Biggen (bi-g r n), v . Now dial . 1643. [f. 

Big a . ) 1. To make or become big. a. To 

recover strength after confinement {dial.) 1674. 

Bi-gger, a., compar. of Big. Also sb. One 
who is bigger. 

Biggin 1 (hi'gin). 1530* [a. F. bfguin, from 
the cap worn by Begufnes.] i. A child’s cap; 
fig infancy 1609. a. A hood for the head, a 
night-cap; the coif of a Serjeant-at-law 1562. 

a. Hee whose Brow (wiih homely Biggen bound) 
Snores out the Watch of Night a Hen. IV. iv. v. 27. 

Biggin-. 1803. 1 f. the inventor s name.] 

A kind of coffee-pot with a strainer. 

Bi-ggish, a. 1626. [f. Big a.] Rather big. 
Bi*ggonet. .SV. 1725. [Dim. of Biggin.] 
A woman s cap or headdress. 

Bight (bait). [OE. byht bend OTeut. 
*buhti z, (. bugan to Bow C f. Ger. frucht. 
See also Bought sb.] i. A bending or bend; 
esp. an angle, hollow, or folk in the human or 
animal body; a corner. a. esp . The loop of a 
rope, as opp. to the ends 1622. 3. Ceng. An 

indentation in a coast line, a recess of a bay, a 
bend in a river, etc. 1481. A\bo fig. 4- I he 
space between two headlands, a slightly-reced- 
ing bay; spec, in the Bights of Benin and Biafra; 
also tianfi a bay-hke segment 15:55. 

1. B. of the Elbow Kay. 4. A b. of meadow 
Stevenson. 

+Bi-gly, a. ME. [f. Big v. + -ly L] Habit- 
able; pleasant -1803. 

Bigly (brgli), adv. ME. [f. Big tz. + -ly 2 .] 
ti. With force or violence -1556. a. Loudly, 
boastfully, pompously 1532. 

Bigness (bi*gncs). 1494. [-ness.] 1. Large 
size or bulk; also fig. 2, Size, bulk 1529. 

1 B. with the bulk of mankind is the nemest 
synonym for greatness Hare. a. The b. of a large 
pea iH^6. 

jlBignonia (bigmFu-nia). 1835. [f. Abbd 

Bignon , librarian to Louis XIV. J Dot A genus 
of plants, N.O. Bignoniacex , with showy trum- 
pet-shaped flowers. Hence Bignonia-ceous, 
Blgno’mal adjs. 

Bigot (bi’gat, -4ft). 1598. [a. F., of unkn. 
etym. ] ti. a. A hypocrite, b. A superstitious 
person -1664. 2. A person obstinately and un- 

reasonably wedded to a creed, opinion, or ritual 
XWn. Also tranfi. 3. as a tj. or atlrib. 1623 
a. A dogmatist in religion is not a long way off from 
a b. Wat rs. 3. Old b. zeal against Christians 1844. 

Bigoted (bi -gated), a. 1645. [f. prec. (In 
17th c. bigo'tted.)] Obstinately and blindly 
attached to some creed, opinion, or party, and 
intolerant towards others. 

A b. Jacobite 17S9. So nursed and b. to strife Eyhon. 
Hence Bi-gotedly adv var. fBlgo’tic a. bo 
tBigo'tical a., whence Bigo'tically adv . 

Bigotry (lu-gairi). 1674 [a. F. bigolcrie t f. 
bigot ] The condition of a bigot; obstinate and 
blind attachment to a creed, etc. ; concr. a 
specimen of bigotry 1715. var. tBi-gotism. 
Bigwig (bigwig). 1792. [f. Big + Wig, 1 
from the large wigs formerly worn by people ol 
importance.] A man of high official standing, 
or of note or importance. ( humorous or con- 
temptuous.) Hence Bbgwigged fpl. a.\ Big* 
wi-ggedness, Bigwrggery, Bigwi ggism, offi- 
cial display of importance. 

+Biha lve, -en, -es, adv. and prep. [OE. be 
healfie ‘ by (the) side ’.] Beside -ME. 

|| Bijou (bs-git). FI. bijoux. 1838. [F.: prob. 
a Breton bizou 'ring with a stone’ f. biz , bez 
finger. J A jewel, a trinket ; a ‘ gem ’ among 
works of art Also attrib. Hanca || Bijou- terie, 
bijoux collectively. 

Bijugate (bai'dgistgtfit), a. 1725. [See Br- 
pref. 8 1. ] 1. Of a coin : Bearing two heads 
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side-facing, one overlapping the other. fl. 
Two- paired, var. Bi‘jugoua. 

Bike (baik), sbfi n. dial. ME. [?] I. A 
nest of wasps, hornets, or wild bees. a. fig. 
A swarm of people ; a 1 crew * 155a* 

Bike, sb. 2, V . Colloq. abbrev. of Bicycle. 

1 Bikh. 1830. [Hindi Skr. visha poison.] 
The poison of various Aconites, e,p. Acomtum 
ferox\ also the root or plant. 

Bilabiate (bail^’bi,#), a. 1794- [See Bi- 
pref 9 1. | Two-lipped, var, Bila-bial. 

Bilaciniate (bail&si*ni,A), a [Set* Bi -prefi ' 1 
I.] Bot. Of leaves : Doubly laciniaie. 
Bilamellate, -ated (bailae mck't, -*»ted\ a. 

1846. [See Bi ptef* I.J Having or consisting 
of two small thin plates, var. Bila'mellar. 

Bilaminate, -ated (bailse-mimru, -<?«ted),a. 
1839. ( See Bi- prefix I. J Having or consisting 
of two thin plates, var. Bila*ininar. 

Biland, vnr of Hyland Obs. peninsula. 

Bilander brl&ndai, bai- -). 1656. | ad. Du. 
btjlauder, f. bi; By + land Land. ) A kind of 
hoy with a tiapezoidal mainsail; used in Hoi 
land for coast and canal traffic 

Like bil.indcrs to creep Along the coast Drypen. 

I Bilateral ^bailoc’teral), a. 1775 [See Bi- 
prejP L. 6. | Of, pertaining to, 01 affecting two 
sides ; disposed on opposite sides of an axu 
l aw. Pertaining to or affecting tun parties 1818 
Hence Bila'terally adv. on both sides. Blla - - 
terism, Bilatera'lity, Bila'tei alness, b. con- 
dition. 

Bilberry, bill- (bi lberi) 1577. [Cf. Da. 
bollcbjer , f. bo lie (of unkn. etym ) + bxr BERRY | 
1. The fruit of a dwarl hardy shrub ( Wnantum 
My rt Ulus) ; the berry, called also WHORTLE- 
BERRY and Blaeberry, is of a deep him b’ack. 
Also the plant. Used also attrib. 2. I sed of 
other species of Vaccinium\ e. g the Gieat B. 
( V r . u!is>wosum) 1640 

z. There pinch the Maids as blew as Billhcrry 
Merry IV. v. v. 40. Hence Bi’lberrying vbl.sb. 
gathering bilberues. 

Bilbo 1 (brlbtfu). 1502. [f. Bilbao in Spain, 
long called in Eng lit /boa. Cf. Toledo blade j 
A sword noted for the temper of its blade. Now 
Hist. 1598. b. A humorous term lor the sword 
of a bully 1676. Also attrib . 

At drawn b. Scott. 

Bilbo 52 . PI. bilboes (bi ltowz). 1557. [’] 

A long iron bar, with sliding shackles to con- 
fine the ankles of pi isoners, and a lock to fasten 
one end of the bar to the floor. 

Me thought I lay Worse then the Mutines in the 
Bilboes Hantl. v. ii. 6. 

Bilboquet (bi 1 hake- 0 . 1616. fa. F., in OF. 
billc-boijuct, of unkn origin, j ti. A cord with 
two sticks fastened to it, used by gaideners to 
square out beds -1688. 2. The plaything called 

Cup-and-bail; also, the game 1743. 

Bilcock (bi*l,k^k). 1678. The Water-rail. 

Bile (boil). 1665. [a. F., ad. I,, bilis ] I. 
The fluid secreted by the liver, and poured into 
the duodenum, as an aid to the digestive pro- 
cess. It is bitter, yellowish or green in colour, 
and of a complex structure, (formerly ca’led 
choler, and in early physiology one of the ’ four 
humours ’.) b. Excess or derangement of the 
bile 1803. 2. fig. Anger, peevishness. Cf. 

Choler. Gall, Spleen. 1836. 

1. Black b. : see Airaml*. b. I am .quite free 
both from gout and b. Pitt, Comb. b. -stone, a cal- 
culus formed in the gall-bladder. 

Bile, ob^. f. Boil tumour. 

•hBHewhit, a. OE. [prob. f. OTeut. *btli-, 
found in mod G. billig- f* Wit. ] Mild, clement; 
innocent -M E 

Bilge (bildaj), sb. 1513. [corrupt f. Bui gf, 
ad. OF. houlge - mod. F. bouge . ] x. The bottom 
of a ship’s hull, on which the ship would rest 
if aground ; also the lowest internal part of the 
hull. b. Bilgc-watcr 1829. c. %Lang. Wonsense, 
‘ rubbish ’ 1921. 2. The belly of a cask, etc. 1513. 

Comb. : b.-free a. (of a cask), stowed so that the b. 
does not come in contact with the floor; -piece = 
Bilge-keel j -pump, a pump to draw off the b.- water ; 
-ways, cradles, placed undeT the bottom, to conduct 
the ship into the water whilst launching. Hence 
Bilged ppl. a. broad bottomed. Bi’lgy a. 

Bilge, v. 1557. [f. the sb ] I. Irons. To 
stave in a ship’s bottom. 2. intr. (for refi.) To 
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suffer fracture in the bilge ; to spring a leak. 
Also fig. 1728. 3. trans. and intr. To bulge 1807. 

Bi lge-keel. 1850. The timber fastened un- 
der the bilge of boats etc., to keep them upright 
when on shore, or to reduce rolling. 

Bi*lge- water. 1706. The foul water that 
collects in the bilge ol a ship. 

Bili- (baili), comb. t. L. bilis bile, used esp. 
in the names of bile-pigments; as bili-cyanin, 

- rubin , - verdin , etc. Hence also Bilia'tlon, the 
secretion of bile. Bili-feroua a. fBi llfication, 
making bile. +Bi*liiy v. to form bile. 

Bi-liary, a. 1731. [ad. F. Inliaire J I. Of or 
pertaining to the bile. 2. -Bilious a. 1837. 

1. The b. duct 1731. B. organs Carlyle. 

|| Bilimbi (bilrmbi). 1772. [Tamul.l An 
Indian tree ( Averrhoa Bilintbi , N.O. Oxali - 
dtuese), which yields a juice used in the cure ol 
skin-diseases; also its fruit. 
iBl-linient. 1553. [npht-t. f. Ann imf.nt, 
Habiliment.] t..gen. - Habiliment -1790 
2. spec, in 16th c. : Aitire or 01 naments for a 
woman’s head or neck, fo B. lace. 

Bilin (hai lin'). 1849 [f. Rn e + -in.] A 

gummy pale yellow mass, once considered to 
be the principal constituent of the bile. 

Bilinear (UuliTi/fij),<i. rare. [See Bi -prefi .' 1 
6. | Of, pertaining to, or contained by, two 
(straight) liner. Mansell. 

Bilingual (bailrrjgwfth, a. 1847 [f. I- bi 
linguis + -a I. l . ] 1. Having, or 1 haractemed 

by two languages 1862. 2. \p/c. Of insi riptions, 

etc. : Inscribed simultaneously in parallel vei- 
sions in two languages. Abo quasi-J^ 
a. T he inscriptions wrre b , in Assyrian < i nraciers 
as well as Greek CIroik Hence Bili*ngtially adv. 
BtlL nguist, «,ne who speaks two languages. vars. 
Bili'nguar, Bili’nguous. 

Bilious ( bi -lias j, a. 1541. [ ad F. bilieux 
L. bi/wsui, f. btlis.] ti. - I'll. 1 A ry 1. -1697 
2. Affected by, or arising from excess or de- 
rangt inent ol the bile 1651. 3* Cholera , peev- 

ish, ill-tempered 15,61. 

». Rise in the morning ns b. ns a Bengal general 
Diskahi. 3. 'I he outpouring of a b cynicism 1&06. 
Hence Bi’lioualy ad 7 >. BrliouanesB, bilious 
ijualuy or condition \Ji£. ill-temper. 

Biliteral (toili-tOial/. a. (SeeBl- 

pref .' 1 I | Consi .ting of two letters; as tjuasi- 
sb. a linguistic loot consisting of two letters. 

The so-c.il!ed biliterals are. . the result of phonetic 
decay Say< k. Hence Bili'teralism, a b. condition 
of lar)L;uagc. 

Bilk (.bilk), sb. 1633. Cf. balk.\ I. Crib- 
bage. A balking or spoiling of an adversary’s 
score in his crib 1791. t2. A statement having 

nothing in it -173 p 3. A ‘take in ’ 1664. 4 

A person who bilks; a cheat 1790. 

a. Bilk! what’s that? Why, nothin.* • a word signify- 
ing Nothing; and borrownl here to express nothing 
lb Jons. 4. Johnny W — Iks, 'J hou greatest of bilks 

hHLRIDAN. 

Bilk fbilkC v. 1651. f?f the sb ] I. Crib - 
bage. To balk any one s score in his crib. 2. 
T o balk (hope, etc.) ; to cheat, deceive, betinv 
1672. 3. To ’ do out ’ ofi\ to defraud; to evade 

payment of 1672. 4. To elude, evade, give the 

slip to 1679 

a. H opes of ten bilk t Oldham. 3. His skill. . In bilk- 
ing tavern bills Cowpkk. 

Bill (bil), sbA [Com. WGer. : OE. btl, billcs 
neut., sword -OTeut. *biljir-{m, ?conn. w. Skr 
bhil to cleave.] ti. A kind of sword mentioned 
in OE. poetry. 2. An obsolete weapon carried 
by soldiers and watchmen, varying in form from 
a concave blade with a long wooden handle, to 
a kind of concave ax with a spike at the back 
and its shaft ending in a spear-head; a halberd 
ME. 3. Short for Billman 1495. 4 - An im " 

piemen t having ri long blade with a concave 
edge (cf. Bill-hook), used for pruning, cutting 
wood, etc. OE. tg- A pickax -1483 
a. Wer’t with the Spcare, or Browne Ik, or the Pike 
Dkayton. The watchmans browne bil 1589. 3. A 

strong guard of bills and bows Scott. 

Bill, sb* [OE. bile, prob. OTeut. *bi/i-, 
? f. same root as prec. sb. ] 1. The horny Bk ak 
of certain birds, esp. wnen slender or weak, 
ta. tranfi. The beak, muzzle, or snout of other 
animals (cf. Beak) -1625. 3. A beak-like pro- 

jection, as in Portland B., Selsea B. ME. 4. 
Naut. The point of the fluke of an anchor 1769. 

I s. How she holds vp the N eb, the Byll to him Wmt. 


fie (man), a (pass), ou (lo«d). v (cut), g (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ev«). si (/, eye). » (Fr. can de vie), i (sit). 1 (Psych*). 9 (what), p (g0t)« 
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7 *. L U. 183. 4. B.-bo&rd, a board for the b. of the 
anchor to rest upon. Comb. B.-fteh (Delons trun • 
cata), a sea-fish of N. America. Also called Sea-pike 
Silver Gar-fish, etc. 

Bill (bil), sb$ [ME. bille, AngloL. billa, 
altered f. mcd.L. bulla * a seal \ whence transf, \ 
* a sealed or formal document ’.] 1. A written 

document (orig. sealed) ; a letter, note, memo- 
randum (cf. Billet sb.). Obs. exc. in Law and 
Comm. tb. A papal * bull * -1500. tc. A 
lampoon -1587. td. A deed -1613. ta. A 

(written) petition to a person in authority -1728. 

3. The draft of an Act of Parliament submitted 

to the legislature for discussion and adoption 
as an ' Act \ ( Private bills are still introduced in 
the form of petitions.) 1512. ^\.Law. A written 

statement of a case; a pleading (esp. by a plain- 
tiff), e. g. a b. of complaint in Chancery ; an 
indictment -1788. b. Sc. Law. Any summary 
application by way of petition to the Court of 
Session. ts» A written list, an inventory -1665. 
tb. Med. A prescription -1754. c. Naut. A list 
of persons appointed to duties 1830. d. Typog. 
A list of the quantities of each letter required 
for a fount 1824. 6. A note of charges for goods 

delivered or services rendered ; a b. of parcels 
ME. t7- A label. A. V. L. I. ii. 131. 8. A 

poster, a handbill 1480. 9. (More fully B. of 

Exchange) A written order by the drawer to 
the 4 drawee ’ to pay a certain sum on a given 
date to the drawer, or to the ‘payee' 1579. 
tb. Loosely used for ; A promissory note. Cf. 
Bank-tull, Exchequer-bill. -1721. 

3 . We knew., that the H. must remain a 1?., and 
could never become an Act of Pailiumeui Glams tone. 

4. To find a true />., to ignore the b., said of a Grand 

Jury, in criminal Assizes, finding that there is, or is 
not, sufficient evidence for the case to go before the 
judge and an ordinary jury. C. Like him that took 
the Doctor's Ik And swallo\v T d it instead o’ lb* Pill 
Buti kr Hud. I. 1. 603. 6. Well, now, Master Snip, 

let me see your U U. Jons. 8. He set vp his bib 
here in Messina, and challenged Cupid at the flight 
Much Ado 1. i. 39. 9. Accommodation B . : see Ac- 

commodation. 

Phrases : B. of fare, a list of dishes to be served at 
a banquet, or which may be oidered (at slated prices) 
at a restaurant ; ofien/9;. a programme ; b. of health, 
an offu ial certificate given to the master of a vessel, 
stating whether at the time of sailing any infectious 
disease existed on b iard or in the port (lienrea c/ran 
b., suspected or touched befoul b.); b. of lading, 
an official detailed receipt given by the master of a 
vessel to the person consigning goods, by which ho 
makes himself Tsponsible Un their safe delivery to 
the consignee ; tb. of mortality, an official return, 

ublished periodically, of the deaths (later, also of the 

irths) in a certain district; b. of sale, a written 
instrument effecting a transfer of personal preperty ; 
spec, a document given as security for money hoi- 
row cd, authorizing seizure of the property on defaulr ; 
b.ofsight, permission from the custom-house officers 
to land goods for inspection in their presence, when 
; .t is not possible to enter them accurately ; b. of store, 
a custom-house licence for a 'essel to carry stores for 
a voyage custom-free; also, for BrMish goods to be 
brought back into the Tlnited Kingdom within five 
years from the time of ex portal ion. Also b. of at la inder, 
attorney (=» letter of attorney), credit, exceptions, in- 
dictment, tevtezv , rights , etc., see these words. 

Comb, b.-head (sense 6), paper ruled for a trades- 
man's bills, having bis name, etc. printed at the top. 

Bill, sb . 1 / are. ( For bed, bccal \ dial. L Bell, 
Bi- llow.J Bellowing; the boom of the bittern. 

Bill (bil), vf 1440. [f. BILL j<M] trans . 
To work at or on with a bill; to hoe, hack, 
chop, lop. 

Bill, v .2 ME. [f. Bill sbf] +1. intr. To 
peck -1678. 9. To stroke bill with bill (as 

doves) 1593. 3. transf. To caress 1606. 

a, Like two silver doves that sit a-hilling Shake. 
3. Wh.it, billing againo Tr. 4- Cr. 111. ii. 6a. 

Bill, w.8 ME. (f. Bill sh.'f) +i. trans . To 
enter (in a bill, book, etc.) -1656. ta. To enter 
in a list -1633. t3. To make the subject or ob- 

ject of a bill Mo lampoon; toindict; to petition 
^1738. 4. To announce by bill 1694. 5. To 

plaster over or crowd with bills 1851. 

4. At the Opera to-night Flick und Flock U' billed' 
1671. S To b. a town xB8< 

Bbllage, sb. and v. A var. of BlLGR. 
Bi-ilard. Obs. or dial. 1661. [?] The Coal- 
fish; cf. Billet sb* 

Billbe-rgia, bilbergia. 1858. [f. Billbrrg, 
botanist.] A genus of epiphytes (N.O. Bro- 
meliacex ), natives of S. America. 

Billed, ppl. a. ME. [f. Bill sbf and *.] 
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Furnished with a bill; having a beak, spike, 
etc. (Usu. in comb., as broad-b., etc.) 

Billet (bi-let), sb. 1 [ME. and AF. billette , 
AngloL. billetta , dim. of billa, bille. Bill jA 8 ] 
ti. A short written document -1555; a note 
1579 ! ta pas® -1823. 9. Mil. An official order 

requiring the addressee to board and lodge the 
soldier bearing it. b. The quarters so assigned 
1858. c .fig. A post, berth 1870. 

x. The Lady . .writ this B. to her Lover Steels. a. 
B. -master, the official who makes out billets. Phr. 
Every bullet has its b. (f. e. its-appointed destination) : 
only^ those are killed whose death Providence has 
ordained. 

Billet, sb* 1440. [a. F. billette , and billot 
dims, of bills * trunk of a tree of unkn. etym.J 
1. A piece of wood cut to a proper length for 
fuel; billet-wood. 2. A (thick) stick used as a 
weapon 1003. 3. A small bar of metal 1670. 

4. Archil. A Norman moulding, consisting of 
short cylindrical pieces placed lengthwise at 
intervals in a hollow moulding. Also attrib. 
1835. 5. pL The excrements of a fox. ^Senses 

belonging doubtfully to this or the prec. wd. 
6 . Her. A bearing of the shape of a rectangle 
placed on cud 1592. 7. Saddlery, a. A strap 

which enters a buckle, b. A loop which receives 
the end of a buckled strap. 1481. 

a. Or they shall beat out my braines with billets 
Pleat. for M. rv. iii. 58. Comb.' b.*liead, a pieueof 
wood at the how of a whale-hoat, round which the 
harpoon hue runs; b.-mouldlng = Billet sb* 4, 

Billet, sb.'P 1769. [? corrupt f. BlLLARD.] 
A coal-fish, when one year old. 

Billet (brlet), v. 1599. [f. Billet sb i] +1. 
trans. To enter in a list; to enroll -1629. a. 
To assign quarters to; spec, to quarter (troops) 
by billet m, at, on, upon, 7 vith. 1509. 

a. Go where thou art Ihllited Oth. 11. iii. 386. 

II Billet-doux (bi l;d£ a ). 1673. [Fr.] A love- 
letter. (Now foe.) 

lie.. writes the billets doux to a miracle Drydkn. 

Billet6, -ett6, -etty (bi-leti). 157a. [a. F., 
f. billet ; see Billet sb . 2 6. ) Her. Charged 
with billets. 

Bill-hook (bi l|huk). i6ri. [f. Bill jA 1 ] 
A heavy thick knife or chopper with a hooked 
end, used for pruning, etc. 

Billiards (brly&zdz), j o. pi. Sing, only in 
comb. 1591. [a. ¥. billard, the gnrne; named 
from billard *a cue’, dim. of bille stick. In j 
Eng. made pi. as in draughts, skittles, etc.] A | 
game played with balls on a rectangular table 
having a smooth cloth-covered horizontal sur- 
face, the balls being knocked about, according 
to rules, by means of cues. 

].et it alone, let's to billards Ant. 4 Cl. 11. v. 3. 
Comb. \ b.-cloth, fine green woollen cloth used for 
covering billiard-tables; -marker, a person who 
marks the scores in b. ; also, an apparatus for register- 
ing results; -table, the table on which the game is 
played; in England usu. 12 It. by 6, covered with b.- 
rloth, surrounded by a cushioned ledge, and provided 
with six pockets at the corners and sides. 

Billingsgate (bHins<j£t). ME. [prob. f. 
Hilling, personal name. | 1. A gate of the city 

of London ; the fish- market near it, noted for 
vituperative language. Also attrib . g. Vio- 
lent abuse 1676. T3. A foul-mouthed person, I 

a scold -1790. 

a. Philosophers and Divines, who.. write in learned 
Billinsgatc Shaptesb. | 

Billion (bi’lyan). 1690. [a. F. billion , f. Bl- 
pref 2 + (Mi)llion, the second power of a 
Million. Eng. retains the ong. use. Subseq. 

1 hanged in France; see a below.] z. In Great 
Britain : A million millions. (= Fr. trillion.) 
3. In U. S. (as in France, where the system of 
numeration is based on groups of threes, not of , 
sixes): A thousand millions. Hence Billion-! 
ai'rc, the possessor of property worth a b. of 
money. BPllionth a. the ordinal adj. corre- 
sponding to * billion'; sb. the billionth part 

Billman (bi-lmaen). 1530. [f. Bill j<M] A 
soldier or a watchman armed with a bill ; a 
labourer using a bill. 

Billon (bi*Un). 1737. [a. F., ‘debased 

metal', orig. 1 mass', f. bille, Billet of wood, 
etc.; cf. Billot. J An alloy of gold or silver 
with copper, tin, or other base metal, In which 
the latter predominates. 

Billot (brlat). [a. F. billot a wooden block.] 
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z. Obs. f. Billet sb . 2 2. Bullion in the bar 
before being coined 1846. (Diets.) 

Billow (bi bu), sb. 1553. [App. a. ON. 
bylgja, f. com. Teut. belgan to swell; see Bell 
^. l ] fz. The swell produced on the sea, a 
river, etc. by wind or tide -1614. 9. prop. A 

great swelling wave of the sea ; often used as 
“ Wave, and hence poetically for 4 the sea*. 
155^ Also tig. and transf. 

a. Why now blow winde, swell B., And swimme 
Barke Shahs, transf. Billows of armed men 1854. 

Bi-llow, v. 1597. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
rise in billows ; to surge, swell. Also Jig. 

A laugh . .billowed and broke through the whole 
school 1865. 

Billowy (bi-bui) f rt. 1615. [f. Billow sbf] 
z. Characterized by billows. 9. Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of billows 1791. AJso transf 

x. Crests and troughs of a b. sea Geikib. 

Billy (brli). 1795. [f. Billy , for Willie , pet 
form of William. J A name for : a. a clubbing 
machine; b. a highwayman s club; c. an Austra- 
lian bushman’s lea-pot CL J ACK, J EMMY, etc- 

Billyboy (brli boi). 1855. [?] ‘A Humber 
or East-coast boat, of river-barge build, and a 
try-sail '. Smyth. 

Billycock fbrlikfk). 186a. fprob. f. name 
of William Coke, for whom it was made.] A 
kind of bowler hat. 

Billy-goat (brlig<?ut). 1861. [f. Billy (a 

male name) + COAT. ] A male goat ( col log . ). 

Bilobed (baiDu'bd ),///. a. 1756. [See Bi- 
pref? I.J Having, or divided into, two lobes, 
vars. Bilo’bate, BiTobated. 

Bilo'bular, a. 1859. [See Br- pref. 2 I.] 
Hnving, or divided into, two small lo’ es. 

Bilocation (toiDkii’Jon). 1858. [See Bi- 
pref . 2 11 .] The fact or power of being in two 
places at the same time. 

Bilocellate (bdil^'selidt),^. 1880. [See Bi- 
pref . 1 I.J Having two minute cells. 

Bilocular (boilp'kix/lai), a. 1783. [f. Bi- 
prefl 1 I + Locular. 1 Having, divided into, or 
consisting of two cells, var. Bilo'culate. 

Biloquist (brMkwist). 1810. [See Bi -pref? 
II. ) One who can speak with two different 
voices. So Bilo*quial a. 

|[ Biltong (brlt^rj). 1815. [S. Afr. Du., f. bil 
buttock + tong tongue.] (Tongue-lilcc) strips of 
lean meat dried in the sun. 

Bima culate, -ated,a. 1769. [SeeBi- pref. 2 
I. ] Marked with two spots. 

[1 Biman a (bnnani, b»i-), sb.pl. 1839. [mod. 

L. neut. pi. of *bimanus (sc .animalia), Buffon's 
bimane, i. L. bi~ + tnanusA fool. Two-handed 
animals : Cuvier’s name for an order of Mam- 
malia, of which man is the only species. Henc« 
Bi’manal, BPmanous adfs, two-handpd; of or 
belonging to the B. BPmane, one of the B. 

Bimarginate, bimembral ; see B 1 - pref. 2 1 . 

Bi medial (baimPdial), a . (and sb.) 1570. 
[f. Bi- pref 3 I + Medial.] Geom. The sum of 
two medial lines; a medial line being the geo- 
metric mean between two lines commensurable 
only in power. 

Bimestrial (boime‘stri&l), a. 1846. [f. L. 
binustris (f, bi- + men sis ) +-AL 1 .] Lasting two 
months ; occurring every two months. 

Bimetallic (baimftae’lik), a. 1876. [ad. F. 

bimdtallique, f. bi- + rndtalliquc ; first used by 

M. Cemuschi in 1869.] Of, pertaining to, or 
using a double standard of currency, i. e. one 
based upon the two metals gold and silver, as 
onp. to a monometallic currency. 

Ir, point of fact the world is already b. ; hut it is an 
unregulated and haphazard bimetallism which pre- 
vails among us II. H. Gibbs. 

Bimetallism (barunet&liz’m). 1876. [f. as 
prec. + -ism.] The system of allowing the un- 
restricted currency of two metals (e. g. gold and 
silver) at a fixed ratio to each other, os coined 
money. So an advocate of b. 

Also attrib. or as adj. 

Bimillenary (bdimPlAi&ri). 1850. [f. Bi- 
pref . 2 11 + Millenary.] Properly an adj. : Of 
or pertaining to two thousand, two thousand 
strong ; but taken to express : A space of two 
thousand years (better bimillennium), 

Bimodulus (bdim?‘didl#s). 1881. [SeeBl- 
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pref? II ] Math, The double of the modulus 
of a system of logarithms. I fence ©imo'dular a 
Bimonthly, bimuscular ; see lii-pref. 2 1.4. 
Bin (bin), sb. [OE. binn{e str. fern. ‘ man- 
ger, crib, hutch etc., ?f. a root *bcn~, *bun- 
to twist, plait, common to Celt. andTeut.] 1. 
gen. A receptacle {oAg. of wicker- or basket- 
work) 1570. +a. spec, A manger -ME. 3. A 

hutch, for corn, meal, bread, etc. Also, later, 
for dust, coal, etc. ME. 4. A partitioned stand 
for storing wine in bottle; ttansf. wine from a 
particular bin 1758. 

3. A little b. be*t fits a little bread 4. A b, re- 
served for banquets Tennyson Hence Bin v , to 
■tow in a U 

Bin, obs. and dial. f. dee ft, pa. pple. etc. of 
Bk v 

Bin-, prej . , treated as euphonic f. Hr -pref*, 
used before vowels. Not L. : app. it originated 
in Fr. hi node, prob. formed from I ..bini. Thence 
extended in Eng., esp. to chemical compounds 
(see Bl- prej J 2 III), as binacetate, etc, 

Binal (baBn&l), a. 1658. [mod.L. binalis , 
1 L. bmi .] Twin, double, twofold. 

Binary (boi-nan). 1460. [ad. L. binarius , 
f, bint J A. adj. Of, pertaining to, character- 
ized by, or compounded of, two; dual 1597. 

B system (of classification) : one by which each 

5 roup or sub-gtoup is divided by dichotomy till in* 
ividuals (or genera) are reached. In Mus . B. 
measure x that which has two beats to n bar. B. 
form : the form of a movement which is divided into 
two sections. In Astron, B. stars or system : two 
stars or suns, one of which revolves round the other, 
or both of which revolve round a common centre. 
In Chem. and Min. B compound-, one consisting 
of two elements. B. theory, that which considers 
all acids as compounds of hydrogen with a radicle, 
and all salts as similar compounds with a metal 
replacing hydrogen. In Math. B, arithmetic : a 
method of computation in which the b. scale is used. 
B. scale', the scale of notation whose radix is a, in 
which, therefore, x of the denary scale Is i, a is io, 

j I is 1 1, 4 is 100, etc. B. logarithms ^ : a system for use < 
n musical calculations, in which i is the logarithm of 
a, and the modulus is 1-44*^05’ 

B. sb „ 1. A combination of two things ; a 
pair, 'two 1 ; duality ? Obs. 1460. a. Astron. 
A binary star or system. Cf. A. 

Binate (bdi'n/it), a. 1807. [ad. mod.L. 
binalus, f, L. bint J Arranged in couples. 
Bina*tely adv. in pairs 
Binaural (bing-raU, a. 1881. [f. Bin- (or 
L. bini) + Aural. f. L auns.] Of, pertaining 
to, or used with both ears, as the b. stethoscope. 

Bind (baind), v Pa. t. and pple. bound. 
[Com Teut : OE. bindan, pa. t. band, pi bun- 
don, pple. bunden ; cogn. w. Skr, bandh : — 
Aryan +bkendh to bind. J I. tram. To make 
fast with a tie; to tie up ME Also fig . a. esp. 
To make fast with bonds ; to make a captive 
OE Also fig. 3. To tie (a knot obs.) ; hence 

fig to conclude (a bargain), to make (any con- 
tract) fast or sure ME. 4, To make costive 
*597 5 * To bandage (the body, etc. with 

something) OE. 6. To cover with dressings 
and bandages. Usu. with up. ME. 7. To fasten 
round, to gird, wreathe, encircle OE. 8. To 
secure with a border; also fig , ME. g. To tie 
so as to hold together ; to fasten together ; to 
unite OE. Also fig. Also mtr. (for reft.) To 
cohere 1674. 10. To tic or restrain, e.g . by a 

covenant, oath, etc ME, n. To constrain with 
legal authority X463. ia. To subject to a spe- 
chc legal obligation 146a. 13. To attach to, 

by ties of duty, gratitude, etc. 153a 
1 Fast hiude fast findc J. H bywood, fig. To b. 

men to their kind 1866, a. T o open the preson to 
them that arc bounde Isa. lxi. 1. To b. the con- 
science 1634. 3. To b. the bargain Act Frauds xvii. 

6. B. yp my Wounds Rich, III, v. iii. 177. 9. Hee 

that bindetb thraues J J s. cxxix. 7. To h. the loose 
land (mod ). Phr. To b. up-, i. e. together into one 
volume, transfi To U the chariot to the swift beast 
Muah i. 13, a nip across the shoulders 1720, two coun* 
tries together 1K55. ia. T o b. over to keep the peace 
Dickens. / dare , or will be bound : I feel certain. 
To be bound : to he under obligation, moral or legal, 
to do. As marriage binds A . Y. L. v. iv. 59. 

Bind (boind), sb, OE. [f. I1 ini>v.] i. Any- 
thing used to bind ; a band or tie ; spec, in Mus. , 
a straight (or curved) line placed under (or over) 
notes of the same pitch, to indicate that the 
sound is to be sustained. Cf. Tie i6b a. 
A twining or climbing stem, esp , of the hop-j 
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plant, b. *Bine. ME. 8* Hence, fa. Honey- 
suckle or Wood-bine, b. «* Bindweed ( Con- 
volvulus and Polygonum), 1440. 4. Indurated 

clay 1799. 6* A measure of quantity in salmon 

and eels 1477. 6. Capacity, limit Sc, 1551. 

t Bind-days. 1664. - Boon-days. 

Binder (boi'ndai). OE. [f. Bind v. +-er L] 
1. gen. One who binds. (See the vb.) a. spec. 

a. A bookbinder 1556. b. One who binds 

sheaves 1611. 3/ Anything used to bind ; a 

band, bandage, etc. Also fig. i 6 g$. 4. A con- 

necting piece; dp. in Carpentry, a tie-beam or 
binding joint; in Ship-building, a principal 
part of a ship's frame, such as keel, transom, 
stem, etc, 1642. 5. In various techn. u^es : 

esp. a. A band of straw, etc. for binding sheaves , 

b. A detachable cover for unbound magazines, 

etc. +6. Med, Anything which Binds the 
bowels -1678. t7. A cement -1751- 

Bindery (baimtteri). 1828. [f. prec.] A 
bookbinder’s workshop. (Orig. U.S.) 
Binding (baindig), vbl.sb. ME. [f. asprec.J 
i. The action of the vb. Bind in various senses. 
9. The state of being bound ME 3. concr. A 
bond, band, bandage ; a fastening M E. 4. spec , 
a. The strong cover of a book, which holds the 
sheets together, etc. 1647. b. A protective 
covering for the raw edges of a fabric; braid, 
etc. 1598. c. Archil. & Shipbuilding A band 
of masonry and brickwork; a connecting timber, 
etc 1626 

Bi nding, ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec.*] I. 
That binds together or up; causing or tending 
to cohere; astringent, styptic. a. fig. Obliga- 
tory, restrictive, coercive i6it. 

x. Bynclyngr frost and colde, bles^e 90 to the Lord 
Wyclif Dan. iii. 69. Comb.i b. -joist, a joist rest- 
ing on the wall-plates and currying other joists; 
•plate, one of the iron plates used to strengthen a 
puddling-furnace ; -screw, a scTewused in various in- 
struments for clamping or adjustment. Hence Bi*nd- 
ing-ly adv., -ness. 

Bindweed (bat -nd,w/d). 1548. [f, Bindv. 
+ Weed. (/Occ. for Bindwith.)| Bot. 1. 
Name for the species of the N.O. Convolvulus', 
as C. septum , C. arvenxix^ etc. 2- Used also 
vaguely of species of Smilax , Honeysuckle , 
Tamus , etc. 3. Black, Corn, or Ivy B., Poly- 
gonum Convolvulus ; Blue B., Bittersweet or 
Woody Nightshade 

Bindwith (b 3 i*ncl,wi)>). 1797- [f. Bind + 
Wmi(E. J Clematis 1 'italba or Traveller's Joy 
Bine (bain). 1727. [Dial. f. Bind sb.\ A 
flexible shoot of a shrub, a climbing stem; esp. 
of the hop, whence H'httc-b., etc. 

Binervate (bains iv/it), a. 1842. [See Bl- 
pnfi 7 I.] Having two nerves (in Bot. and Ent .). 

Bing 1, big), r^. 1 ME. [a. ON. bing-r masc. 

‘ heap \J 1. A heap or pile 1513- 9. spec A 

heap of metallic ore, of alum ; 8 cwt. of lead 
ore 1815. 3 « — Bin. Now dial. ME. 4. T he 

kiln of a furnace in which charcoal is burnt in 
metal-smelting 1658. 

1. Potato-bings Burns. a. B. ore, or b . ; the best 
lead 01 e. Hence Bing v. to pile or put up in a h 
(-jlBing, sb.% 1701. [Chinese.] A kind of tea. 
Binge (binds;), sb. 1854. [ Cf. dial, binge to 
soak. J slang. A drinking-bout ; a spree. Also vb. 

Bi- ngo. 1861. [App. joc. f. B. (cf. B. and 
S.) + Stingo. | Brandy {slang). 

Bink (bnjk). Sc. and n. dial. [Later f. MK. 
benk^ Bench sbi) x. « Bench x, 2, 6, 7. a. 
A shelf; also, a dresser 1535. 

Binnacle (bi*nAkT). i6aa. [Corrupt f. 
earlier bittacle, app. ad. Sp. bitacula *a place 
where the compasse or light is kept in a ship *, 
cogn. w. F. habitaelei—L* Aabttaculum.) A 
box on the deck of a ship near the helm, in 
which the compass is placed. Also attnb. 
Binny fbi-ni). Jchthyol. The barbel of the 
Nile {Barbus bynni ). 

Binocle fbi-n^k’i). 1696. [a. F., f. L. bini 
+ oculi,\ A field- or opera-glass having tubes 
for both eyes. 

Binocular (binp-kiwlAj). X713. [f. L. bini 
+ oculi ] A. adj. 1. Having two eyes ? Obs. So 
Bino 'culate a a. Performed by or adapted to 
both eyes 1738, B. sb. (Short for b. glass.) A 
Binocle. Also, applied to a microscope. 1871. 
Ilenre Bino cula*rlty, b. quality; simultaneous 
employment of both eyes, Bino'cularly adv. I 
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Binomial (toin/u’mi&l). 1557. [f. late L. 
binomius ; see Binomy.] A. adj. i. Math. Con- 
sisting of two terms; see B. 9. « Binominal. 

x. B. theorem 1 the formula by which any power of 
a binomial may he found without performing the suc- 
cessive multiplications. 

B. sb. An algebraic expression consisting of 
two terms joined by + or - (formerly only +). 

Binominal (toin/nnm&l), a. 1880. [f. L. 
bi nominis, L bi- + notnin- {nomen ) .] Having 
two names, esp . those of genus and species in 
scientific nomenclature. 

Binominated (bainf miniutd), a. 1857. [f. 
L. bi- -i nomiuatus.] Having two names. So 
BinoTninous a. 

tBi-nomy. 1571. [ad. mod.L. binomittm 
(also used). ) — Binomial sb, -1670. 
Binotonous (bainp tfnas), a. 1809. [f. L. 
bmi + tonus ; ? after monotonous .] Consisting of 
two notes, as a b. cry. 

Binous (bai nds), a. 183a. ff. L. bini.] =» 

Binate. 

Binoxalate, Binoxide ; see Bin-. 
Binudear, -ate ; see Bi- prefix I. 

Bio- bailor). Gr. 0 to- t comb. f. Mot 

‘life, course or way of living’ (as opp. to (edj 
1 animal life, organic life ’). In mod. scientific 
wds. extended to mean 4 organic life 
Bio-bihllngra'pliiral a., dealing with the life 
and writings of an author. Bioblast [Gr, 
Paclotos], Biol, a minute mass of amorphous 
protoplasm having formative power, Biocen- 
tric a., treating life as a central fact. Bioche'* 
mlc, -al a., pertaining to the chemistry of life. 
Biodyna'mic, -al a., of or relating to biodyna- 
mics. Biodyna’tnics, the doctrine of vital force* 
or of the action of living organisms. Bi-ogent 
the substance of the soul, the ‘ od ’ of Heichen- 
bach. Bio'gnosy, generic term for the life- 
sciences. Biokine*tic8, the doctrine of the 
successive changes through which oiganisms 
pass in development. Bioly'tic a., lile-destroy- 
ing. Biomagne*tic a., of or pertaining to ani- 
mal magnetism B iom a *gnetisni, animal mag- 
netism BioTneter, a measurer oflife. Bio*- 
metry, the calculation of the average duration 
and expectation of life. Biophysio Tog is t, an 
investigator of the phvsiology ol living beings. 
Bi*oscope, a view of life; that which affords it. 
Blosta*tic, -al a., of or pertaining to biostatics. 
Biosta'tics, the docti ine of structure as adapted 
to act, as opp. to bio. 'ynamics or biokinetics. 

Biocellate (boi|^*sfcbr«t), a. 1847. [f. Bi- 
frej y I + Ocellatk.] Marked with two small 
eye-like spots, as a wing, etc. 

Biogenesis (b2itf,d3e*nesis). 1870. [f. Gr. 
0 io- , BlO- + The theory that living 

matter always arises by the agency of pre-exist- 
ing living matter. Hence BlogeTtesist, one 
who holds the theory of b. 

Biogeny (baip-dg/hi). 1870. [f. Gr. & io- % 
Bio- + -yevua. J 1. The history ol trie evolution 
of living organisms 1879. Hence Biogene*tlc 
a, of or pertaining tob. Blo’genist. 9. "“Bio- 
genesis. 

Bi’Ograph. 1897. [U.S. trade name ; see 
-graph. J An earlier form of cinematograph. 

Biographer (baifgrAfej'l. 17 1 5 - L»- Bi°- 
GRAP11Y + -ER, replacing biografhtstj) A writer 
of biographies, or of a life. var. Bio’graphieL 

Biographic, -al (bai^graeriik, -Al), a. 1 738. 
[f. Biography : see -ic, -ical.] Of, or of the 
nature of biography. Biogra phically adv. 
Biographize (baii^’grAfaiz),!/. 1800. [f. as 
Biography.] To write a biography of. 
Biography (ha ifvgr&fi). 1661. [ad. mod.L. 
biographia or late Gr. 0 ioypa<plai see Bio-, 
-graphy.] x. The history of the lives of in- 
dividual men, as a branch of literature. 9. A 
written record of the life of an individual X79S. 
Also transf. of an animal or plant. 

x. In all parts of B. .. Plutarch equally axcell'd 
Dry den. 

Biologic, -Cfcl (bdi|0lp*d£ik, -Al), a. 1859. [f. 
Biology + -ic, + -al .1 Of, relating to, or of the 
nature of biology. Hence Blolo-gically adv . 
Biologist (baitf-Mdgist). 1813. [f. as prec.] 
One who studies biology. 

Biologize, v. 1869. [f. as prec.] -f-x. To 
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mesmerize -1874. 9 * To cultivate biology; to 

deal with biologically, intr. and trans . 

Biology (baiflfcogi). 1813. [mod. f. Gr. 
fiios + -koyia. See Littrd. J ti. The study of 
human life and character. a. The science of 
physical life, dealing with organized beings or 
animals or plants, their morphology, physio- 
logy, origin, and distribution; occas. * Physio- 
logy 1819. ts. — Electro-Biology -1874. 

Bioplasm (bar^plaezin). 187a. [f. Bio- + 
Gr. wA Atjfjux. ] Biol. Prof. Beale's term for : The 
germinal matter of all living beings; living 
protoplasm. Hence Bloplaamic a. 

Bioplast ( bai o { plsest ). 1877. j_f. Bio- + Gr. 
irkaarbs. J Biol. A small separate portion of 
Bioplasm generally less than the thousandth of 
au inch in diameter. Hence Biopla*stic a. 

Biordinal (bdipudin&L). 1853. [f. Bi -pref* 
11 + Ordinal.] Math . A. adj. Of the second 
order. B. sb . A linear differential equation of 
the second order; see Ordinal 1881 

Biotaxy, etc. ; see Bio- pref. 

Biotic, <j. rare. 1600. [ad. 1.., a. Gr. 0 tarn- 
na\, f. Bios.] ti. Of or pertaining to (common) 
life, seculaa a. Of animal life; vitaL So Bio*- 
tleal. 1874. 

Biotite (barJUit). 186a. [f. Biot, French 
mineralogist. J Min. Hexagonal or magnesia 
mica. 

Bi pal mate, biparietal; see Bi- pref. 2 

Bi*parous, a. 1731. [f. Bi- pref . 2 a + K. 
-parui (parere ).] Producing two at once (in 
time or place). 

Bi partible (b»ipa*Jtib*l), a. 1847. [f. L. bi- 
part ire, alter partibilis.] Divisible into two 
parts, var. Bipa*rtile. 

Bipartient (boipa’iticut). 1678. fad. L. 
bipartientem, f. as prec. ] A. adj. That divides 
into two parts. B. sb. A number which divides 
another into two equal parts 1819. 

Bipartite (bdipautait), a. 1506. [ad. L. 
bipart itus, pa. pple. of bipart ire.) 1. Divided 
into or consisting of two parts 1574. b. Divided 
between or shared by two 1618. c. hot. Di- 
vided into two parts nearly to the base 1864. 
a. Law. Drawn up in two corresponding parts, 
one for each party 1506. var Bipa-rted. Hence 
Bipa‘rtitely adv. Bipartution, division into 
two parts (action or result). 

Bipectinate, -ated, a 1836. [f. Bi- pref 1 
I + Pkctina ik. | Having two ra.ugms toothed 
like a comb. 

Biped (baiped). 1646. [ad. L. bipedem , f. 
bi- + pedetn {pes).] A. sb. A two-footed animal. 
B. adj. Two-footed 1793. 

Bipedal (barpid&ij, a. ME. [ad. L. bi- 
fedalem, f. as prec.] ti. Two feet long MK. 
only. a. Biped 1607. 3. Of. pertaining to. or 

caused by a lnped 1833. Hence Bipeda lity, 
the quality of being two-footed. 

Bipeltate, a. 1846. [f. Bi- pref . 2 I + Pel- 
tate 1 Having a defence like a double shield. 

Bipennate, -ated (baipen*it, -iited), a. 
1713. ff. Bi -pref.'* I + Penn ate. ] Two-winged. 

Bfpinnate (baiprniit), a. 1794. [ad. mod. 
L. bipinnatus; see Pinnate.] i. Doubly or 
subordinate^ pinnate. So BlpPnnated a. 9. 
Zool. Having feathery appendages in opposed 
pairs 1856. 

Bipinnatifid (boipinse-tifid), a. 1830. [f. 

Br- pref, l 2 I. 3 + Pinnatifid.] Bat. or leaves : 
Pinnatifid, with thepinnne themselves similnrly 
divided. So Bipinnatiparted, -partite, -sect, 
-sccted. 

Biplane (bal*pl*in). 1908. [Bt- 8 , Plane 
sb* J An aeroplane having two planes or main 
supporting surfaces, one above the other. 

Bipolar (baip^u'l&j), a. 1810. [f. Bi- pref .' 1 
1 + Polar. ] Having two poles or opposite ex- 
tremities. Also fig. Hence Bipola*rity. 

Bi*pont, bipo-ntine, a. [ad. L. Bipontinus , 
f. Bipontium. J Of editions of the classics, etc. : 
Printed at ZweibrUcken {Bipontium) in Bavana, 
in the late 18th c. 

Bipunct&te (baipa-pkt^t), a. 1864. [ad. 
mod. L Mpunctatns. J Having or marked by two 
punctures or points, var. Blpn'nctuaL (Diets.) 

Blquadrate (beijkwp-dwit). 1706. [f, Bi- 
prif.* + Quadrate.] Math. The square of the 
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square (powerorroot) ; -■ Biquadratic. Hence 
Blqua*drate v. to raise to the fourth power. 
Biquadratic (bai|kw/Une‘tik). 1661. [f. 
Bi- pref? + Quadratic. ] Math. A. adj. Per- 
taining to the bi quad rate, or fourth power of a 
number 1668. B. sb. a. The fourth power of a 
number, b, A biquadratic equation. 

B. equation', an equation in which the unknown 
quantity is raised to the fourth power. B. parabola : 
a curve of the third order, having two infinite legs 
tending the same way. B, root : the square root of 
the square root. 

Biquintile (bai|kwi ntoil, -il). 1647. [f. Bi- 
prefA I + Quintile. ] Astrol. An aspect of the 
planets, when they are distant from each other 
twice the fifth part of a great circle, — that is, 
144 degrees. 

Biradiate, -ated ; sec Bi- pref* I. 
Biramous, a. [f. Pi- pref, A 1 + L. ramus j] 
Two-branched. Huxley. 

Birch (bMtJ), sb. [In OE. : (1) here , beorc 
: — OTeut. * berk A- str. iem.; (a) bierce, byret , 
hirce : — OTeut. *birkjdn - \vk. fern., a deriv. of 
*berkA-. An Indo-Germanic tree name. (a) gave 
ME. birche, mod. binh\ birk is northern ; cf. 
Church, Kirk.] i. A genus of hardy northern 
forest trees ( Uetula ). having smooth tough 
b.nk and slender branches, a. esp. The com- 
mon European species {/i. alba)\ also called 
L.idy Birch, Silver B.. White B. The Weep- 
ing or Drooping B. (B. pendula) is a variety, 
b. Dwarf-B. IB. nana)\ Paper B. or White B. 
of America \B. papyracca ) ; Cherry B. ( B . 
lent a), also called Sweet Mahogany or Moun- 
tain B. c. The wood of this tree ME, d. The 
pi. btrk\ in the north signifies a grove of biiches 
1724. a. A bunch of birch-twigs used for Hog- 
ging; a birch-rod 1648. 8- A canoe made of 

the bark of B. papyratea 1864. 

x. Byrche semeih . . for betynge of stubborne boves 
Turnkk. Shadows of the silver birk Sweep the green 
that folds thy "rave Tennyson. 

Comb . : b. camphor, a resinous substance obtained 
from the hark of /». nigra', b. oil, an oil extracted 
from the hark of the b. ? and used in the preparation 
of Russia leather, to which it gives hs smell ; b.-rod 

Li 1 k cm 2; b.-water, the sap obtained from the b. 
in sprim; ; b.-wine, wine prepared from b.-wateT. 
Hence Birch v. to punUh with a b.-rod 1 to flog. 

Birchen (hSut/'n), a. 1440. [f. prec.] Of 
or pertaining to Birch r, a; composed of birch. 

Canoe-mcn, in their b. vessels 1865. 

Bird (hdid). TME. byrd, bryd :-OE. brid 
masc (pi. briddas ), used only of the young of 
birds. Found only in Eng.] 1. ong. The 
young of the leathered tribes; a chicken, eaglet, 
etc. ; a nestling. Still 111 n dial. Also t transf. 
and fig. b. A maiden, a girl. \ At first con- 
fused with burde Burd; but later taken as fig. 
sense of k or 3.] ME. a. Any feathered verte- 
brate animal ; a member of the second class 
{Ave r) of the great Vertebrate group. (Now 
used gencnc.illy in place of Fowl.) ME. 3. 
Sport. A game bird; pec. a partridge. Also,^. 
1596. 4 .fig. (See quots.) 1588. 

1. He .cheryssbeih vs, ns the egle her hyrdes 1526. 
b. The 11. is dead That we bane made so much on 
Cymb. tv. ii. 197. a. The hryildes of the aier havr 
nestes Tin dale Matt. \iii. so. 3. Am 1 your B., 1 
meane to shift my hush Tam. Shr. v. iL 46. Reports 
say the birds are very wild ( mod.). 4. Arab/an 6 . = 

hienix. A little b. has whispered a secret to me 1833. 

here must be such queer buds however R Taylor. 

Pbr. Bit ds of a one) feather : those of like char- 

acter. To get the {big) b., to be hissed. 

Comb . : 1. With denning word, as b. of Jove, the 
eagle; b. of Juno, the peacock ; b. of paradise, 
one of the family Taradtseidae , remarkable for the 
beauty of their plumage; B. of passage, any migia- 
tqry b. ; b. of Washington, the American Eagle 
(. Falco leueocephalus ); b. of wonder, the phoenix, 
a. tb.-bolt. a blunt-headed arrow, used for shooting 
birds; -call, an instrument for imitating the note of 
birds, in order toaitract them ; B- (or bird’*) cherry, 
a wild fruit tree or shrub (Prunus Bodus)\ -fly, a 
fly {Omithomy tn) which lives under the plumage of 
birds ; -mouthed having a mouth like a b. ; hence , 
unwilling to speak out (obs.)\ -organ, a small organ 
used in teaching birds to sing; -pepper, kinds of 
capsicum ; -seed, canary-aeed, nemp, millet, plantain, 
etc. ; -spit, a spit for roasting birds on, f fig. a rapier; 
•witted*!., lacking the faculty or attention. 3. (Comb, 
of bird's) -, a. gen. as bird's-beak moulding, one 
which in section forms an ovolo or ogee with oc with- 
out a fillet under it followed by a hollow ; -mouth, 
an interior or re-entrant angle cut oat of the end of a 
piece of timber, b. esp. in plant-names t e.g. Bird’s 
bread, the small Yellow Stone-crop ( Sedum acre ) ; 
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Bird’s eggs, the Bladder Campion ; Bird’s tare, a 
species of Arachis; Bird’s tongue, the Greater 
Sutchwort ( Stellar ia hoiostea), the Common Maple, 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Ornithoglossum, etc. (from the 
shape of their leaves) ; also the fruit of the nsh-tree. 
Hence BPrdikin, Bi rdlet, Bi'rdllng, a little b. ’ 
Bird (bajd), v. 1576. [f. prec.j intr. To 
catch or shoot birds. 

Bird-cage (b*ud|k?id3\ 1490. [f. Bird sb. 
+ Cage 1. A cage for a bird or birds, a. 
Sporting. The paddock at Newmarket 1884. 

t. The Bird-Cages in St. James’s Park. [Hence 
Birdcage Walk.) 1691. 

tBirde. [App. short f. *)ebirde: — OE. ge- 
byrd{o * birth '.] 1. Birth ; offspring -ME. a. 

Family, nation -ME. 

Birder (ba-jdai). 1481. [f. Bird**. + -er 1 .] 
ti. A fowler -162a. a. A breeder of birds 
1827. 3. A wild cat ( local) 1864. 

Birdie (baud i). 1799. [f. Bird sb. + -ie, 

■Y®, 1 i. A dear little bird. 9. Golf. The fact 
of doing a hole in one under the par score 
(chiefly U.S.) 1991. 

Bi rd-lime. sb. 1440. A glutinous sub- 
stance spread upon twigs, by which birds may 
be caught. Also fig. and transf. Also attnb . 

Hence Bi*rd-lime v. to smear or catch with (or as 
with) b. Bi'rd-limy a. 

Bird's-eye. Also bird-eye. 1597. z. sb. 
A name of several plants with small round 
bright flowers, as the Bird s-eye Primrose {P. 
farinosa ), Germander Speedwell, species of 
Adonis (usu. Pheasant's eye) , Robert’s Gerani- 
um, etc. 9. A manufactured tobacco in which 
the ribs of the leaves are cut along with the fibre 
1861. 3. attnb . Of or belonging to a bird's 

eye; as in Bird's-eye view: a view of a land- 
scape from above, such as a bird would have; 
fig. a r^sum6 of a subject 1762. 4. at i rib , 

Marked as with bitd'seyes; spotted; as Bird's- 
eye limestone , maple , etc. 166 
Bi*rd's-foot, bi-rd-foot. 1578. Applied to 
objects having the shape of a bird’s foot, as a. 
A small yellow vetch ( Omithopus ); b. A small 
fern {('hcilanthes radiata)\ c. — liird's-foot 
Trefoil 

Bird's foot Trefoil ox Lotus : a ycliow leguminous 
plant (Lotus comtculatus),n native cf Britain. Bird's • 
foot star, sea-star : an echinotlerm related to tb« 
star-fEh. 

Bi-rd's-nest, bird-nest, sb. 1597. r. (Usu. 
two wds.): The nest of a bird; spec, the edible 
nest of certain species of swallow lound in the 
Chinese Sea. Also attrib . 1599. 9. A Crow’s 

nest, q. v. 1867. 3. A name of plants : a. The 

Wild Carrot ; b. Monotrppa Hypophtfys ; c. =■» 
Bird’s-nest Orchid. 

Bird’a-neat fern, a name given to snmp exotic 
ferns from their habit of growth ; Bird’ft-neut 
Orchid [NeottiaNuius-avis\ a plant, wild in Britain, 
entirely of a brownfeuiilemortcolour. Hence Bl'rd'o- 
ne sting, bird-nesting vbl. sb. the action or occupa- 
tion of searching for bird's- nests ; whence BiTQ’a- 
ne at v. intr. 

Bireme (boiTfnO. 1600. [ad. L. biremis , f. 
bi- + rt mus j A. adj. I laving two banks of oars. 
B. ib. ( ic. galley.'] 

Biretta (bircta). Also beretta, birretta. 
1598. [a. It. berretta and Sp. birreta late L. 
birretum cap, f. birrus {byrrhus), prob. ad. Gr. 
nvppos flame-coloured. | The square cap worn 
by clerics of the R.C.Ch.; that of priests being 
black, of bishops purple, of cardinals red, 
Birgand(er, obs. f. Bergander. 

Birk, -en, -in, north, ff. Birch, Birchen. 
Birkie (bsuki. Sc. bc'rkie). 1724. [?] A# 
sb. Joe. term for a man ‘with a mind of his 
own’; occas. - ‘ strutting fellow *, often simply 
as • tellow ’, 1 carle '. fl. Cards. «= * Beggar-my- 
nei^hljour’ 1 777. B. adj. Mettlesome i8ai. 
Birl (boil, Sc. birT), v. Sc. 1794. [App. 
echoic. ) To revolve or cause to revolve rapidly 
and with characteristic noise; to spin. 

Birle (bsjl), v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. byrelien , 
f. byrele , of doubtful etym.] I. To pour out 
(drink, to or for any one). a. To ply with 
drink ME. 8. intr. To carouse; trans . to 
drink and pass (the cup). (Pseudo- a rch.) 1800. 
Bi rlie, WTley. Sc. 1609. Corrupt f. Bye- 
law, used in comb. (See also Burley-.) 
[{Birlinn (bl«*rlin). 1595. [GaeL] A large 
rowing boat, used by the chieftains in the 
Western Islands of Scotland. 
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Birmingham (bo’jmigh&m). A town in 
Warwickshire, in England. See Anti-Bir- 
mingham. Also Blrminghamlze t/. f to make 
up artificially. Cf. Brummagem. 

Birostrate, -ated, Birotate; see Bi- 
pref :* 1 . 

Birr (b5i, Sc . berri. ME. [a. ON. byrr 
favouring wind : — OTeut. *burio-z, f. be ran to 
bear. Sense 3 is prob. echoic.] ti. A strong 
(carrying) wind ME. only. a. Momentum, 
impetus; rush OK.; emphatic utterance 1825. 
3. An energetic whirring sound 1837. 

a. What the Scotch call the U. . . the emphatic energy 
of his pronunciation Lo. Cockburn. 3. The h. oi the 
moorcock Smiles. Hence Birrv. to emit a b. 

Birretta, var. of Biretta. 

Birse (bajs, Sc. bers), sb. [OF., byrst bristle. 
Now only Sc.] « Bristle. Also Jig. 

Birsle (baus'l, Sc. bo'rs’l), v. Sc. 1513. [?] 
To toast hard; also Jig. 
fBirt, burt. 155a. [?] A Turbot -1783. 

Bil til (b5jJj), sb. [Early ME. byrp ( e. burt 5 (e, 
birp(e, f . (ult.) stem of beran to Bear.] z. 
'I'he bearing of offspring, a. (living birth ME. 
b. The being born, nativity ME. Als ofig. of 
things. 3. That which is born; offspring; 
young (of animals) ( arch ) ME. A\so fg. of 
things. 3. Parentage, lineage, descent ME. 
spec . Noble lineage 1595. +4. Nature, kind, 

sex — 1502. 5. Conditions involved in birth 

ME. f6. Astro/. Nativity Shaks. 7. Theol. 
in New b.: regeneration 1533. 

t. a. Two children at one b. 2 Hen. IV, iv. ii. 147. 
b. The birlhe of Cryst our thraldom putle vs fro 
Chauckr. Phr. 7 o give b. to : to bear (offspring). 
The b. of an idea 1875. *. Jig. Innoualions, Which 

are the Mirths of Time Bacon. 3. She is no cquall 
for his b. Much Ado 11. i. 17a. 5. An Athenian by b. 
Iowktt. 7. Baptism confers a new b. Manning. 

attrib. 1 D. control, the artificial restriction of . 
esp. the use hy married persons of contraceptive 
melhods ; b. mark, a mark on the skin dating from 
b ; b. rate, the ratio of the number of births to the 
population. Hence tBiTthdom, birthright. 

Bi-rth, v. rare. ME. [f. prec.] intr. To 
have birth. 

Birth, obs. f. Berth. 

Birthday (b 5 ’i)xl^). ME. [f. Birth + 
Day.J i. The day on which any one is born; 
tranf. that of origin or commencement 1580. 
a. 'I'he anniversary of the day of birth; occas. 
spec, of that of the sovereign ME. Also attrib. 

1. The Anniversary of the B. of this Glorious Queen 
Stkki k. a. 1 his is my B.; as this very day was Cas- 
sius born Jul. C. v. i. 71. B. suit : bare skin. 

Birthnight (b5‘j)n»it). 1628. [f. as prec. 
+ Nigiit.J 1. The night on which any one is 
born 1671. a. The night annually kept in 
memory of anyone's birth 1628. t3- spec. The 

evening of a royal birthday -1730. attrib. 

1. The Angelic Song in Bethlehem field. On thy 
birth-night Milt. P. R. iv. 506. 

Birthplace (boTjipI^s). 1607. [f. as prec. 
+ Place. J The place where a person (or Jig. 
a thing) is born. 

The b. of valour Burns Fartw. Highlands . 

Birthright (bdu^reit). 1535. [f. as prec. 
+ Right.] Right by birth; the rights, privi- 
leges, etc. to which one is entitled by birth. 
spec. T he rights of the first-born. Also Jig. 

Sell me this daye thy byrth-right Gen. xxv. 31. The 
laws of the land are the b. of every native Coleridge. 

Birthwort (bo-j^wtMt). 1551. [f. as prec. 
+ Wort.] Bot . The genus of shrubs Aristo- 

LOCll I A. 

|| Bis, 1819. [Fr. and It., a. L.] Encore, 
again : used a. in Mus. as a direction to repeat 
a phrase or passage, b. Twice; to call atten- 
tion to the occurrence of a number, word, etc., 
twice, as * p. 175 (bis) \ 

Bis-, prcf\ The prec. adv. used occas. bef. 
s, e, or a vowel, in place of Bi- pref! 1 , as in bis- 
altematc , etc. 

Bis-, prej. \ 2 , t hem . abbrev. of Bismuth, 
used in comb. 

Bis; see Bice, Byss. 

Bisaccate ; see Bi- pref 2 I. 

+Blsa*nnual f a. and sb. *■ Biennial. 
llBiscacha (bis,ka*tfa). Also biz-, vis-. 
183 7. [a. Sp. biscacho. ] Zool. A species of the 
Chinchillidx , a burrowing rodent of S. America. 
Biscayan (fri-skgiap), a. 163^. [f. Biscay + 


•4- -an. ] Belonging to, or characteristic of the 
province of Biscay; also as sb., an inhabitant 
or native of Biscay. So Biscayen [ad. F. bts- 
| iaien\, a. A long heavy musket, first used m 
Biscay; b. One of its balls. 

1 -Bi‘SCOt, sb. 1663 [f. Scot * payment.] A 
fine formerly imposed on owners of marsh-lands 
for failure to repair banks, ditches, etc. -1790. 
tBiscotin. 1737. [a. F.; cf. Biscuit.] A 
sweet Inscuit made of flour, sugar, eggs, etc. 
Biscuit (bi*sket). ME. (a. OF. bescoit, bes- 
cuit, mod. biscuit, on L. type *bi > coctum (pattern), 
bread 'twice baked*. From 16th to 18th c. 
spelt bUkct, as still pronounced. | 1. A kind of 

crisp dry bread more or less hard, made gener- 
ally in thin fiat cakes. The essential ingredients 
aie flour and water, or milk, without leaven 
In U.S., a small soft cake, usually fermented. 

a. Pottery. Pottery-ware fired once, but not 
glazed, or embellished; also Jig. 1791. 

I 1. As drie as the remainder bisket Alter a voynpe 
A.Y.L.. 11. vii. 39. var.B. bread. Hence Bi-scuit- 
ing vbl sb. (sense 2). 

Biscutate tbd,ski/7-t*it), a. 1838. [f. Bi- 
prefj I. 6+ Scutate.] Having two shields; 
resembling two bucklers. 
ilBise (b/z, biz). ME. [a. F.,of unkn. etym.] 
A keen dry N. or NNE. wind, prevalent in 
Switzerland and its neighbourhood. 

Bise, obs. f. Bice. 

Bisect (baise-kt), v. 1646. [mod. f. bi-, bis- 
+ sect-, secure. ] 1 . To cut into two equal parts. 

(The usual sense.) 2. To divide into any two 
parts 1789. 3. tntr. 'To fork 1870. 

x. Borneo is nearly bisected by the equator 1879. 
Bisection (baise’kjan). 1656. [f. prec., after 
L. sectionem.] 1. Division into two (usually 
equal) parts. 9. Forking 1870. Hence Bi- 
sc-ctional a., -ly adv. 

Bisector ibaise-ktax, -tpj\ 1864. [f. Bisect 
v. 1 One who bisects; a bisecting line. 

Bisectrix (baise'ktriks). 1854. (f. prec.] = 
prec.; spec . in biaxial polarization, the line bi- 
secting the angle between the two axes of polar- 
ization (= linea bisectrix). 

Bisegment (baisegment). 1847. [f. Bi- 

prefi 1 1 1 + Segment. J One of the two equal 
parts into which a line, etc., is divided. 
Biseptate, biserial, biseriate, biserrate; 

see Hi- pref 2 

l| Biset (biz£, bi*z£t). 1834. [a. Fr., f. bis 

dark-grey. ) The wild rock -pigeon. 

Bisetous (baisPtss), a. 1843. [f. Bi-pref . 2 1 
+ L. ssefa + -ous.] Having two set* or bristles, 
var. Biseto*se. 

1 Bisexed, a. 1606. [See Bi- pref . 2 1 + Sex.] 
Of both sexes -1646. So Bise-xous a. 
Bisexual (baise-ksittal, -J'uAl), a. 1824 
See Bi- pref* I.] Of two sexes; spec, having 
both sexes in the same individual. 

The . tradition .. that the original man .. was b. 
COLERIDGE. 

Bish, var. of Bikh. 

Bishop (bi-Jap), sb. [OE. biscop, bisceop , 
hi seep, a. vulgar L. (e)biscopus : — L . eptsco/ us, 
a Gr. tnioKowos ‘overseer* : a Common Ger- 
manic loanword.] 1. A spiritual superinten- 
dent or overseer in the Christian Church, a. 
in N. T. versions, tr. inioKonos, used either 
descriptively, or as a title. In Acts xx. 28 
(where applied to the npta&vTcpot of Ephesus) 
replaced in some versions by ' overseers *. Also 
applied to Christ. (Occas. used in non-epis- 
copal churches of the pastor or chief elder.) ME. 

b. spec. In the episcopal churches; A clergyman 

consecrated for the spiritual government of a 
diocese, ranking next below an archbishop 
(where these exist). (The sense in which the 
wd. passed into all the Teut. langs.) OE. ta. 
transf Any chief priest, e . g . a pontifex maxi - 
mus, Mohammedan caliph, etc. -1647. 3. One 

of the pieces in the game of chess, having the 
upper part shaped like a mitre; formerly called 
archer 1562. 4. The Lady-bird 1674. 5* A 

sweet drink, compounded of wine, oranges or 
lemons, and sugar; mulled and spiced port 
1738. 6. a. A bustle (C/.S.) i860, b. A child’s 

smock (n. dial.) 1874. 

1. a. In the language of the New Testament the 
same officer in the Church is called indifferently 
‘ bishop ’ trri< 7 Koiroc and 1 elder ' or * presbyter ’ 


£urepoy Lightfooh. b. Bishop in parfibus (injidf* 
Hum) in R. C. Ch., a titular bishop, whose diocese is in 
the possession of infidels. Bischops . . shulden not 
amersy pore men Wyclih 3. That liquor called b, 
which Johnson had always liked Boswell. 

Comb . : Bishop’s Bible, the version published in 
1568 under the direction of Abp. Parker} bishop’s 
length (Painting), a certain size of canvas, b. Plant- 
names : bishop's cap, the genus Mitella or Mitre- 
wort; bishop’s elder — bishop-weed \ bishop’s hat, 
Epimedium alpinumi bishop’s leaves, Water 
Figwort ( Strophularia aquattca) ; bishop’s weed, 
b -weed, the genus Am mi; also ZEgopodium ; bi- 
shop(’s wort. Wood Betony, ^ tacky a be tonic a \ also 
Devil-in-a-bush, JVige/la damascena. 

Bi»shop, v . 1 arch. [OE. bisceopianj] 1. 
To administer confirmation to ; to confirm 
(arch, or Ob<.). a. To make a bishop of 1549* 
3. To let (milk, etc.) burn while cooking. Jn 
allusion to the proverb ‘The bishop has put 
his foot into it («. dial.) 1863. 

[If the porape be burned .we say the bishop hath 
put his foote in the poite .. because the bishops buru 
who they lust Tinimlk.] 

Bi-shop, v 2 1727. [f. Bishop , personal 

name, j x. To file down the teeth of (a horse) 
so as to make him look young, a. To murder 
by drowning (cf. Burke v.) 1840. 

Bishopdom (bi-Jopdom). [OE. bisceopddm.] 
It. «= Bishop) ioou -1635. a. Episcopal or- 
der; cotter, bishops collectively 1641. 
Bi'Shopess. 167c. The wife of a bishop 
(nonce-wd.) ; a she-bishop (joc.) 1854. 

Bishophood (bi Japhud). [OE. bisceophad. ] 
The office, dignity, or rank of a bishop. 
Bishoplike (bi'japikrik). A. cuij. Like a 
bishop; tepiscopal OE. ; var. Bi-shoply a. B 
adv. After the maimer of a bishop 155^. 

Bishopric (brjaprik). [OE. btsceoprlce, f. 
bise cop + rice realm. J 1, The province of a 
bishop; a diocese. 2. The office or position of 
a bishop ME. 1*3. Overseership. (tr. Gr. «im- 
otcoirr}.) -1592. 

3. His Bishopricke [marg. office: or, charge] let 
another take Aits L 20 

Bishops tool bi J>p,stwl ). [ ( )E. bisceopstdl ; 
see Stool. ) "1 he throne, seat, or see of .1 bishop. 
Obs. since 13th c., but revived by historians. 

Bisie, obs. f. Busy. 

Bisk (bisk), sb. 1647. [a. F. bisque crayfish 
^oup.] A rich soup made by boiling down 
buds, etc.; spec, crayfish soup. 

Bisk, var. of Bisque L 
Bismar (bi'sm&j). 1805. [a. Da. bismer, 
ON. bistnan steelyard.] x. A steelyard used 
m Orkney, Shetland, etc. 3. The fifteen-spivmd 
stickleback (Gasterosteus sptnachia). from us 
supposed resemblance to the steelyard 1805. 
fBisme. 1513. [aphet. f. abistne. ] A deep 
pit -1663. 

I Bl-smer, sb. [WGer. : OE. bismer , -or, * 
OHG. bismer ridicule, f. bi-, By + -smer, Pconn. 
w. MHG. smieren to smile.) 1. Disgrace; 
mockery; scorn -1460. 3. A person worthy of 

scorn; a pander or bawd -1535. Hence tBLs- 
mer v. to treat with scorn. 

Bismethyl; sec Bis -pref . 2 Chem. 

|| Bismillah. 1813. [Arab.] In the name of 
Allah; a Mohammedan exclam. 

Bismite (bi-smait, biz-), [f. Bism(utu + 
-ite.] Min. The native oxide of bismuth; bis- 
muth-ochre. 

Bismite, bismoke, etc. ; see Bf.-. 
Bismuth (bi-sm#)), biz-). 1668. [a. Ger. 

bismuth', now wismutk or ivismut. Of unkn. 
deriv.] One of the elementary bodies; a red- 
dish wnite metal, found native, and also in com- 
bination. (Chemically, a triad and a pentad, 
used in the arts and in medicine. Symbol Bi.) 

Comb. : b.-blende - Eulytitje 5 -glance Bismuth - 
inite ; -ochre “ Bismitf ; -silver, Agfllti — Cm- 
i.FNiTK, Hence Bismuthal a. n» nr nrrinininf' If* h. 
Bi*smuthate, a salt of biKmuthic acid. Bismuthic 
a. combined with b. as a pentad, as bismuthic oxide 
Bi.'Og. Bi'smuthide (Chem.), a primary compound 
of b. with another element or nn organic radical; 
(Mm.) u family of minerals of the b. t)pe. Bi'smu- 
thinc, a rompound of b. having the structure of an 
amine ; also = Bismu 'thin ite (Min.), native sulphide 
of b., or b.-gtance. a lead-grey lustrous mineral^ iso- 
morphous with stibnite. Bi smuthoue «. combined 
with b. as a triad, as bismuthous oxide BijOs, Bl'S- 
mutite, Bismuthite (Min.), the native hydrous 
carbonate of b., BigC, of various forms and colours. 
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Bison (bol'ssn, bi 'son, bi'zon). ME. [ad. L. 
bison (pi. bis antes), ad. OTeut. *wisand , m OE. 
wesend, the native name. Etymologically bi-son 
is correct, but boi'san is usual.] 1. orig. A 
European Wild Ox {Bos Bison Gesn. f B. Uona- 
sus Linn.), still existing in Lithuania. (Occas., 
but erron., called the Aurechs.). a. The N. 
American species B. Americanus, pop. 'Buffalo*, 
now found chiefly in the region of the Rocky 
Mountains 1774. 

II Biso-gnio, bisogno, early ff. Bbsonio, 
Bezonian. 

Bispinose, -ous; see Bi- pref , 2 1 . 
Bisque 1 (bisk). 1656. [a. F. ; of unkn. 

origin. ) Tennis. Odds given to a player in the 
form of a point to be scored once during the set 
at any time he may elect. In Croquet : An 
extra turn allowed to a weaker player. 

Phr. To give one fifteen , etc. and a b.i to give him 
long odds, to * leave him nowhere „ 

Bisque 2 . 1664. [f. Biscuit.] i. ? Biscuit 
(bread), a. In Pottery , = Biscuit a; also, un- 
biased white porcelain. 

Bisque, var. of Bisk, soup. 
tBisse xt. ME. fad. L. ti(s) sex/us (dies), f. 
bis + sextus. ] prop. The intercalary day in leap- 
year (see next); also ** Bissextile. -1618. 
Bissextile (bisc*kstil). 1581. (ad. L. bi(s)- 

sex tills (annus), i.e. (the year) of the bissextus; 
see prec.] A. adj. Containing the bissextus 
which the Julian calendar inserts every fourth 
year after the sixth day before the calends of 
March, or 24th of February 1594. B. day ( 

L. bissextus dies ; see above). B. sb. Leap-year. 
1 Bi-sson, a. [OE. (Northumb.) bisene. See 
Skeat.] 1. Blind -1559. Oceas., purblind 
-1607. a. ? Blinding. Hatnl. II. ii. 529. 

Bist, obs. or dial. — art ; see Be v. 
Bistipuled ; see Bi- pref.' 1 1. 

Bistort (brstpJt). 1578. [ad. L. bistorta fern, 
pa. pple.] 1. A species of Polygonum (/’, 
bistorta) having a root twisted upon ltbelf; also 
called Snakeweed. See Adderwort. 2. Sur- 
gery. Bistoury 1055. 

Bistoury (bi-stori,bi*sturi\ 1490. [ad. mod. 
F. bistouri ; of unkn. origin, j Surgcty. A 
scalpel; made in three forms, straight, curved, 
or curved and probe-pointed. 

Bistre (bi-stoj). Also bister. 1727. [a. F 
bistre, of unkn. etym.] A brown pigment pre- 
pared from soot ; the colour of this. Also at - 
trib. Bl stred ppl. a. stained with or as with b. 
i Bi-sulc. 1650. [ad. L. bi sulcus , f. bi- + sul - 
cus.] A. adj. Cleft in two; spec, having a cloven 
hoof 1661. B. quasi-w*. A cloven-hoofed ani- 
mal 1693. So Bisu-lcate, Bisu-lcated, Biuu l- 
cous adjs. in same sense. 

Bit (bit), sb.l [Com. Teut. : OE. bite str. 
masc. : — OTeut, *biti-s str. masc., f. bit an to 
Bite. In OE. bite 'act of biting and bita 
'piece bitten off’ (see Bit jA 2 ), were distinct, 
but both are now bit.] ti. The act or action 
of biting ; a Bite -1053. Also fig. and transf. 
a. What one bites, victuals 1719. 3* The 

biting part of anything ; the blade, edge, or 
cutting end of a tool; .1 pec. the movable boring- 
piece of a drill, or a similar tool for use with 
machines, etc.; the cutting-iron of a plane, the 
jaws of tongs, pincers, etc. 1594.. 4- The part 
of a key which engages with the levers of the lock 
1644. 5. The mouthpiece of a horse’s bridle, 

consisting of the metal b.-mouth , and adjacent 
parts, to which the reins are attached ME, 

1. A* idle servant .. good at b., and nothing else 
1635. a. A b. and a sup Kingsley. 5, To draw b. : 
>0 stop one's horse by pulling at the reins ; fig. to 
slacken speed. To take the b. in his teeth (of a 
horse): i.e. so that it cannot hurt the mouth* hence^ 
to he beyond restraint | also fig. Hence Bi'tted 
ppl. a . (sense 5). 

Bit, sb.'* [Com. Teut. s OE. bita wk. masc., 
morsel : — OTeut +biton - wk. masc., f. bttan to 
bite. See Bit sb . 1 For • piece bitten off’ Bite 
is now used.] ti. A bite or mouthful -1665. 
Hence a. Morsel (of food) ME. 3* A small 

E iece, a fragment 1606. 4. A small portion, a 

ttle (of anything) 174a 6- colloq. A jot, a 

whit Also advb. 1675. 6. Of money : a. 

Thieved slang. Money 1607. b. In the Southern 
States of N. America, etc., a small silver coin 
forming a fraction of the Spanish dollar, or of 


its value in current money 1683. c. colloq . A 
small pieceof money. 1 n slang ^fourpence. 1829. 

a Dainty bits make rich the ribs L . L. L . 1. i. 26. 
3. Bits of linen >718, glass or china 1838. By bits 
1624. 4. A b. of one's mind (colloq.) ; see Piece sb, a. 
An interesting b. 1879. To stop for a b. Godwin. 

' Bits of children * = poor little children. A b. of a I 
coward 1881;. To do one's b. 1 to do one's proper j 
share, orig. in the war of 1914-28. 5. It isn't changed 
a b. Tkollopk. 

+Bit, [OE. byt(t, ad. med.L. buttts, butt a, 
of unkn. etym. Cf. Butt, Bottle.] A leathern 
bottle; the uterus; a fire-bucket -1467. 

Bit (bit), v. 1583. [f. Bit sbfi] To put the 
bit into the mouth of; to accustom to the bit. 
Also fig. 

Bit, pa. t. and pple. of Bite v. 

Bitake, etc. ME. f. Betake, etc. 

Bitch (bitJ),J<M [OK. bicce. Cf. ON bikkja ] 

I. The female of the dog; also of the fox, wolf, 
and occas. of other beasts. a. Applied to a 
(lewd) woman Not now in decent use. ME. 

Bitch, sb - 1747. flitting. «- Beche. 
fBitch, V. 1675. [f. Bitch sbf a.] To fre- 
quent lewd women. 

Bite (bait), v. Pa. t. bit. Pa. pple. bitten ; 
also bit ( arch .). [Com. Teut. : OE. bit an \ — 
OTeut *bitan, cogn. w. Skr. bhid-, \^.fid-(fin- 
dere) to cleave. Orig. inflected like write.] 1. 
fra ns. To cut into, pierce, or nip with the teeth 
(incisors or canines)* Also intr. or ab<ol. a. 
To wound or lacerate with the teeth OE. Also 
fig. Also absol . and intr . ME. 3. To sting 
as a serpent, or an insect that suck , blood ME. 
1 * 4 . To nibble, to eat. trans. and intr . or absol. 
-1640. 5. intr. 'lb seize or snap at (hpjt) 1653. 

Also fig. 0. To cut into or penetrate, as a sharp- 
edged weapon. Also fig. Ahoabsol. OE. 7.7b 
cause a sharp smarting pain (to) : as a blister, 
etc. ME. 8. trans . and absol. To affect pain- 
fully or injuriously with intense cold. Cf. frost- 
bitten. 155a. 9. 'Ib corrode, or eat into 1623. 

1 o. trans. and intr. To grip or take hold, either 
by penetration or friction : used of the action 
of a plough, an anchor, a skate on ice, etc. 15^3. 
Also fig. +11. trans. To speak sharply or in- 
juriously against (c\. backbite). Alsotntr . -1683. 
1 a. ( eolloqT) To ‘take in*. Nowonlj m pass. 1709. 
x. The appulle that Adam bett 1500. 2. The dog . 

j went mad, and hit the man Goldsm. 3. Saynt machaire 
Rylde a dee that bote hym Caxton. 6. 1 huue a 
Swoidj and it shall b. vpon my neeessitie Merry IV. 

II. i. 136, A. F’reize, freize, thou biller skie that dost 

not bight so nifih as henefitts forgot A. Y. L. II. vii 
184. 9. lo b. in in Engraving : tc eat out etched 

lines with an acid. xa. ‘ The biter bit ’ (mod.). 

Phrases. To b. the dust , ground, etc. : to fall in 
death, to die. Tob. the lip : to restrain the expression 
of anger or mirth. So t To b. one's tongue, t To b. 
the thumb at : to put the thumb nail into the mouth, 
and with a jerk make it to knack (Cotgr.) ; to give the 
‘ fico *, to insult. 

Bite (bait), sb. 1499. [f. Bitez/. Replacing 
Bit sb. 1 and 9 in various senses. I 1. The act 
or action of cutting, piercing, or wounding, with 
the teeth; also transf. nnd fig. b. The corro- 
sive action of acid upon the metal plate in etch- 
ing 1875. a * The biting of food ; eoncr. food to 
eat, ns in b. and sup 1^62. 3. Angling. The 

seizure of the bait by the fish 1653. 4. A piece 

bitten off (usu. to eat); a mouthful 1535. 5. A 

wound made with the teeth 1736. 6. The grip 

or hold of an edge surface in mechanical con- 
trivances. AXsofig. 1865. 7. Typogr. A blank 

left in printing through the accidental covering 
of the form by the frisket 1677. t8. slang, a. 

A deception; a 'sell'. (Cf. Biter 2.) -1726. 
b. A sharper -1846. 

t. His berk is worse than his b. Mod, Prorb. 4. 
N e ver make two bites of a cherry Scott. +8. a. What 
were then called bites and bams, since denominated 
ho.ixes and quizzes Sco 1 t. Hence BFteable, bi't- 
able a. (rare), Bi’teless a, that does not bite. 

Biter (bai'tai). M E. [f. Bite v .] 1. One 
who or that which bites. 9. spec. A hoaxer, a 
sharper. (Obs, exc. in ' the biter bit'.) 1680. 
Bite-mate; see Bi- pref. 2 3. 

I Bite-sheep. 1553. [Cf. Ger. beissscha/.] A 
pun upon bishop -1683. 

Your Bishops are bite-Shoep x68> 

Bitheism; see Bi- pref:* II. 

Biting (boi-tiq), vbl. sb, ME. [f. Bite v. + 
-ing 1 .] i. The action of the vb. Also /if. ta. 


The wound made by a bite; the part bitten 
-1669. 3. Biting in (cf. Bite v. 9). 

Bi-ting, ppl. a. ME. [f. Bite v. + -ing 2.] 
j. That bites. 9. That causes pain or smart 
(lit. and fig.). In names of plants : Acrid, pun- 
gent 1597. 

a. B. weather Dickens. Too bitter, too byting, too 
satirical) 1611. So b. a calamity Fielding. Hence 
Bi-tingly adv. 

Bi tless. 1605. [f. Bit sbf 8.] Not having 
a bit 

Bi-tri- (boijtrai). pref. compounded of Bi- 
preffi and TRI-, expressing a possibility of either 
conformation specified; as in bltrlpartite, divid- 
ed into two or three parts. 

Bitt, usu. in pi. bitts(bits). 1593. [?Teut., 
f. root of bitan to bite.] Naut. One of the posts 
fastened in pairs in the deck or decks of a ship, 
for fastening c.ihlcs, belaying ropes, etc 

The chief pair, the riding bills, are used for fasten* 
inj; the cable while the ship rides at anchor; others 
are the topsail-sheet bills, camck-bitts , windlass 
bitts y etc. Hence Bitt v. to coil or fastcu (a cable) 
upon the bitts. 

Bittacle, obs. f. Binnacle. 

Bitten (bi-t’n), ppl. a. 1599. [f. Bite v.] 

I. Cut into, pierced, or wounded with the teeth ; 
fig. infected 1613. Often in comb. ta. active- 
ly. Biting. (Cf. fair-spoken.) (rare) 1616. 

Bitter (bi-t^i), a. and sb 1 [Com. Teut.: 
OK. biter, prob. f. root of bitan to Rite, but 
now no longer even ' biting ’, or ' aend ’ in 
taste.] A. adj. 1. Obnoxious, or irritating to 
the gustatory nerve ; having the characteristic 
taste of wormwood, quinine, or the like; the 
opposite of sweet ; causing * the proper pain 
of taste’ (Bain). Also fig. a. transf. At- 
tended by pain or suffering; grievous OE. 3. 
Hence, of a state : Full of affliction; mournful, 
pitiable 1485. 4. Expressing or betokening in- 

tense grief, or misery ME. +5. Causing suffer- 
ing; cruel, severe -1635. 6. Virulent OE. 7, 

Of words (or the person who utters them) : 
Stinging, harsh, cruelly reproachful, virulent 
ME. 8. Of wind, weather, etc. : Keen, cutting, 
bitingly cold 1600. 

1. When 1 was sirk, you gaue me b. pils Two Gent. 

II. iv. 149. B. truths Coi.fhipge. a. A b. moment 

Scott. To the l. end : to the last extremity, to death. 
But see Bittfr sb . 3 3. All our b. griefe Tit. A.\. iii. 
89. 4. Esau , cried with a great and exceeding b. 

cry Gcn.^ xxvii. 34. 6 . A b. partisan Macaulay. 

7. A b. Foole Lean. iv. 150. In b. terms Addison. 

8. Freize, freize, thou b. skie A, Y.L. II, vii. 184. 

B. quasi-.tf. 1 1. That which is bitter; bitter- 
ness (// /. and fig.) OE. 9. A bitter medicinal 
substance: now usu. Bitters, q. v. 171X. 
Hence tBi-tterful a. full of bitterness. Bi-tter- 
ish a. somewhat b. Bi'tterly adv. 

Bitter (bi tar), adv. [OE. bilere , bitre, f. 
Bitter a.] — Bitterly (arch., poet., and dial.). 

Bitter-, a. and adv. m comb. 

x Advb. and parasynihetic, as b.-pungrnt, -tasted, 
etc. a. (adj.) I11 names of plants and other produc- 
tions, denoting a. a bitter variety of the plant, etc., 
as b. almond, b. beer ; b. a distinct plant or sub. 
stance, as b.-apple ( - bitter-gourd ) ; -cress, a book- 
name for tbe genu.s Cordamine , and esp. C. amara ; 
-cucumber or -gourd, the Colocyntb (Citrullus 
Colocynthus)\ b. earth, magnesia ; -fitch (= bitter- 
vetch ) ; b. herb, Erythraea Centaurium j -king, a 
tree, Soulamea amara, of the Eastern Archipelago : 
•nut, the Swamp Hickory, Carya amara, of North 
America j Epsom sails ; -spar, Min. a variety 

of dolomite ; -vetch, a book -name for species of La- 
thy rus and Yicta formerly O rebus-, t-weed, species 
of poplar, also a N. American species of wormwood ; 
•wood, the timber of an American genus of trees 
Xylofta, also the trees} -wort, species of gentian, 
esp. G. A mare l la. 

Bitter, sb. 2 1697. [f. Bitt + -er.] Naut. A 
turn of the cable round a bitt. 

When a. .rope is paid out to the bitter. end, no more 
remains to be let go Smyih. (Hence peih. bitter end: 
but cf. Bitter a, 2.) 

Bitter (brtai),®. 1 [ME bitt(e)re(n.] trans. 
To make bitter; also t fig. 

Bitterbump, var. of Butterbump, bittern. 
Bi-ttering, sb. 1864. -» Bittern sb. 2 9. 
Bittern (bi*tajn) t sb* [ME. botor , a. OF. 
tutor , ? conn. w. rare L. butionem in same sense. 
The - n is prob. analogical. The cool, name 
botaurus points to a fanciful deriv. from bos 
taurus, the bittern being called taureau d' 4 tang, 
bceuf dt marais , etc.] 1. A genus of gralla- 
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torial birds {Botaurus), allied to ihe herons, but 
smaller, spec. The species B. steilaris, a native 
of Europe. 1 1 utters a ' tx>om ' during the breed- 
ing season, whence its names mire-drum , and 
bull of the bog. See also bo t aunts above. 

As a Ritore bomblclb in the Myre Chaucer. 

Bittern (brum), sb. 2 168a. [perh. dial. f. 
tittering. ] 1. Thefye which remains after the 

crystallization of common sail from sea-water, 
etc. Also attrib . 3. An old trade name for a 

mixture of quassia and other drugs employed 
in adulterating beer; called TLteobitterin(g) 1775 
Bitterness ^ brumes). [OK. bitemys. J The 
quality or state of being bitter : a. to taste; b. 
to the mind or feelings; c. anguish of heart; d. 
animosity, acrimony ; e. intensity of oold. 
front r. Anything bitter -1790. 

In the bitternesse of my soulc Isa. xxxviii. 15. The 
bittrenesse of the aloe tre 1477. Ihe bitternesse. .of 
the Winter Markham. 

Bitters (bi'tauO, sb. //. 1713. [f. Bitter 
sb. x ] Bitter medicines generally, as quinine, 
etc.; spec, alcoholic (or othei) liquors, impreg- 
nated with the extract of gentian, quassia, 
orange peel, or the like, and used as stomachics, 
etc. (Also in sing.) 

Bitter-sweet (brui,swft). ME. A. ad;. 
Sweet with an admixture or aftertaste of bitter- 
ness; also ftg. B. sb. 1. A thing which is bitter- 
sweet (/// and Jig.) ME. a. A kind of apple 
ME. 3. Herb. The Woody Nightshade, Sola- 
tium Dulcamara 1568. 

fBMter-s wee- ting. [f. prcc.] The Bitter- 
sweet Apple. Rom. < 5 r* /«/. II. iv. 83. 

Bi-ttock. n. dial. 180a. [dim. of JbT sb.'*] 
A little bit. 

Bittor, -our, obs. f T. Bittern, the bird. 
Bitts, sb. Naut. ; sec BlTT sb. 
fBitume, v. [f. bit ume y obs. f. Bitumen ] 
To smear or spread with bitumen. SiiAKS. 
Bitumen (bi’tidmen, biti/rmen). 1460. fa 
stem bitumin | 1. Orig., a kind of mineral 

pitch found m Palestine and Babylon, used as 
mortar, etc.; Jew’s pitch, a. Generic name of 
native hydrocarbons more or less oxygenated, 
including naphtha, petroleum, asphalt, etc. 3. 
A pigment prepared from asphalt 1855. Also 
attrib. Hence Bitu*xninate v. to cement with 
b ; to convert into or impregnate with b. Bitu • 
minlTeroun a. yielding b. Bitu*mlnize to 
convert into, or impregnate with, b. , to varnish 
with b. ; whenccBitu minization. Bitu*minoid 

a. resembling b 

Bituminous (bitin-minas), a. 1620. [a. F. 
bitununeux, ad. L. bituminous. ] a. Of the na- 
ture of, consisting of, or containing bitumen. 

b. spec, as in b. coal, limestone , schist, shale; ce- 
ment , mastic 1R30 Also Jig. 

x. The Plain, wherein a black b. gurge Roiles out 
from under ground, the mouth of Hell Mill P. T. 
xii. 41. 

Bivalent (bi ’valent), a. 1869. [f. V>\- fref.- 
III + -valent, ad. I,, valentem, valere.] (hem. 
Combining with two atoms of an element or 
radicle; also divalent. Hence Bi’valency, the 
property of being b. 

Bivalve (barvaelv). 1661. [f. Bi- pref 2 1 
+ Valve.) A. adj. ti. Having two folding 
parts 1677. a. Zool. Having two shells united 
by a hinge t66i. 3. Hot Having two valves 

1737, vars.Brvalved,Biva’ 1 vous,Blva*lvular. 
B. sb. i.pl. Eolding-doors. Hist. 1832. a. Zool. 
A mollusc having a shell consisting of two halves 
joined togethci by an elastic ligament at the 
hinge, so as to open and shut like a book; e.g. 
the oyster, mussel, etc. AKo the shell of such 
animal. 168 j. 3. Hot. A bivalve seed-vessel. 
Bivaulted ; see Bi- pref' 1 I. 

Biventer rbmvfntDi). 1706. [See Hi -pref . 2 

II.) Phys A muscle having two bellies; esp 
the digastric muscle. Hence Blve*ntral a. 
BiveTb. rare. 1831. (See \W-pref 2 II.] A 
n.ime composed of two woids. Bive'rbal a. 
relating to two words; punning {rare). 
Bivial(brviil),tf. 1877 [i.Bivium + -al*.] 
Bhys. Of or pertaining to the bivium . 

BiviOUS (brvias), a. 1644. ff. L. bivius, f. 
ti- + via.] Having or offering two ways. 

| Bivium (brvitfm). 1877. [a. I..; see prec. ] 
The two hinder ambulacra of Echinoderms. 


Bivocal (baiv^-kil). 1813. [f. Bl- pref.* 
II + Vocal/I A combination of two vowels, a 
diphthong. Bivo’callzed ppl . a. placed between 
two vowels. 

Bivouac (bi’vwsekjbi-vwjaek). 1706. [a. F. 
bivouac, bivac, prob. from dial. (Swiss) Ger. 
beiwatht , a patrol of citizens added to assist tbe 
town watch by night. ] 1. Mil. Orig., a night- 

watch by a whole army under arms, to prevent 
surprise ; now, a temporary encampment under 
improvised shelter or none ; also, the place of 
this. a. A camping out 1853. 

Bivouac, v. 1809. ff. prec.] Mil. Of 
troops : To remain, csp. during the night, in the 
open air, without tenG, etc. Also transf. 

1. The Carrousel, where about aooo Prussiluit are 
bivouacked 1815, 

Biw- ; see Hew-, Byw-. 

Ii Bixa (bi’ksi). 1879. [Central Amer.] A 
genus of small trees, from the fruits of one of 
which IB. orellana) the dye anatta is prepared,, 
Bixin, the colouring principle of anatta. 

Biz. 1865. Colloq. abbrev. Business. 
Bizant, Bizantine, obs. ff. Bezant, By- 
zantine. 

Bizarre (bizaM, ns F l>//a*r’),a. 1648. [a. 
F. bizarre ‘odd’, formerly ‘soldier-like’; cf. 
Sp. and Pg. bizarro * handsome, brave ’.] Ec- 
centric, whimsical, odd; grotesque, irregular. 

Her attire seemed as buare as her person Ld. Her- 
bert. B. tulips 1843. Ilcuce uBiza’rrerie, b. 
quality. 

Bizcacba, var. of Biscacha. 

Bizel, obs. f. Bezel. 

Bizygomatic (bat zigomwtik), a. 1878. [f 
Bi- prtf 1 1 . 5 f- Z ygomatic.] Joining the two 
zygomatic a i dies. 

Blab (.birub), sb. 1 ME. [? echoic. Not the 
source of blabber v„ which is earlier. Cf. labbe 
' blabber’ (Chaucer), and Babble.] i. One 
who does not control his tongue ; a babbler, or 
tell-tale; used also of the tongue. a. Loose 
chatter ME. Also in comb, 
x. To be., a voided as a L Milt. Sams. 491. 

Blab, sb.- Obs. exc. dial. 1656. [var. of 
Bi eb, Blob.) A bubble; a blister. Hence 
B. -Upped ^ Blabber-lipped. 

Blab, v 1 1535. [ A pp. f. b labbe , Blab j/U] 
ti. trans. To utter with open mouth ; usually 
with out. Also absol. -1598. a. trans. To open 
one's mouth about; to reveal indiscreetly 1583. 
3. intr. To talk indiscreetly, to betray secrets 
1601. 4. trans. {transf.) To bewray 1597. 

a. He biabb all, and not sticke to tell 1 s8q. To b. 
out a secret 1869. 3. Mum’s the Word, I never h. 

1747. 4. Henuforda red sparkling eyes h. his hearts 

mallice 2 Hen. IV, m. i. 134. Hence Bla'bber sb. 
fBlab, v* i6ot. [f. Blab sb. 2 ] To make 
swollen (the ch > eks) -1719. 
fBla*bber, a. 1483. [hirst in comb. blabyr - 
lypped. Lf. Blob, Blubbkk, Bl bblic. ) Swollen, 
protruding; said of the lips and checks -1800. 

1 Blabber, z\ [ME. blabercn : cf. Babbie. 
See also Blau.] i. intr. To make sounds with 
the lips and tongue as an infant (cf. sense 31, 
10 babble, mumble -1800. a. intr. To chatter 
-1483. Also trans. 3. To move the tongue 
between the bps in mockery -1629. Hence 
tBlabberer. 

Black ^ black), a. [ OE. bltee, bloc (def. blace) 
Ol lG. blah-, black - (in comb.). In OE. often 
confused w, blac shining, white : — OTeut. 
*blaiko- (see Blake). For conjectural Tent, 
types see N. E. D. In Eng. black has ousted 
Swart. J 1. As a colour pertaining to objects, 
even in lull light: Absorbing all light; ‘of the 
colour of night ’(].); 'of the colour of soot or 
coal ’; ‘of the darkest possible hue swart, b. 

1 laving a very dark skin, as negroes or negritos; 
loosely, swarthy OE. c .fig. Of or pertaining to 
the n< gro race 1852. a. Characterized in some 
way by this colour OE. 3. Characterized by 
absence of light ME. 4. Soded, dirty ME. 5. 
fig Having dark purposes, malignant; deadly; 
banelul, disastrous, sinister 1583. Foul, 

iniquitous, atrocious 1581. 7 .fig. Dismal, 

gloomy, sad 1659. b. Of the countenance, the 
‘ look ‘ of things : Clouded with anger; threaten- 
ing, boding ill 1709. %.fig. Indicating disgrace, 
censure, etc. Cf. Black Books, List, ate. 161a. 
x. B. velwet 1536, Chimney-sweepers Shaks., h*tr 


161 1, port-wine 1859. c. The h. blood.. in my veins 
Stevenson, a. The blak dowglass Barsovs. How 
if she be Blacke and Witty Otk. 11. L 133. 3. The 

blacke winter night Gower. The heauen was blacke 
with cloudes x Kings xviii. 45. 5, That b. Name, 

Edward, U Prince of Wales Hen. V, il iv. A h. 
augury Bybon. 6. B. ingratitude 1731k A. h. 
lie 1839. 7- B. despair 1800, looks >840, To look A t 
to look angrily {at or upon). 

Phrases. B. and blue ; discoloured by besting. etey, 
so ax to have h. and blue or livid bruises. B. and tan 
(of a terrier dog): having tbe back b., and tan<ye 11 o wish 
brown) upon the face, flankp and legs. Also eilipt. as 
sb. B. and white : a. adj. Having a surface diversi- 
fied with b. and white, b. sb. Black characters upon 
u hite paper ; writing. Phr. In b. and whits : in writ- 
ing or in print, c. Art . (A sketch, etc. in) black tint 
on white paper, or with white colour used. 

Comb. (For such as b. cattle, coal, draught, etc. 
see Cati lb, Coal, etc.) b.-band f an earthy carbonate 
of iron found in the coal measures, and containing 
coaly matter 1 fb. canon, a canon regular ef St 
Augustine; b. character - Black-letter j -coat, 
parson (, depreciating ) ; B. Country, a name given So 
parts of Staffordshire and Warwickshire blackened by 
the coal and iron trades 1 b.-fellow, an Australian 
aboriginal ; -heart (for bleuk Heart-Cherry), a dark 
sort ot cultivated cherry ; b. note Mue^ a note with 
a solid (black) head, as a crotchet (opp. to whito note) 1 
b. quarter, a disease of cattle (a Black-lro 1); b. 
rent, black mail, an illegal tribute: -seed, the b. 
Medick ; b. strap (or stripe), an inferior port wine, 
also a mixture of mm and treacle ; b. sugar {Scs), 
liquorice juice; B. Watch' see Watch sb. II. 
•wort, tbe Comfrev, Hence Bla*ckish a. some- 
what b. Bla-ckiy adv. 

Black, sb. ME. [The adj. used absol. ] I. 
Black colour or hue. Also in pi. a. A black 
paint, dye, or varnish, as lamp b., Brunswick 
b., etc. 1573. 3. A black speck; spec, the smut 

in wheat, a flake of soot, etc. ME. t4- The 
dark spot in the centre of the eye -1648. 5. 

Black fabric or material ; as black clothing, 
funereal hangings, etc. 1608. 6. = Black man 

or woman: a. A negro, negrito, etc. 1695. tb. 
One of a band of poachers who went about 
their work with blackened faces, attrib. in 
black-act (9 Geo. I. xxii). -1800. 

x. Knowe what wb>te is, and il Is soone perceyucd 
what blacke is 1526. 3. If you see a b. on my nose, 

tell me so Dickens. 5. Neither are all ihat wears 
blackes his mourner* 1636. 6. SL. Ihe mouth of the 

kiucr [Gam bra] where dwell the Blackes, called 
Mandincos Pvrchas. 

Black (bliek), */. ME. [f. Black a.] +t 
intr. 'I o be or become black -1460. 9. trans. 

'To make black ; now esp. to put black colour 
on ME.; to clean and polish with Blacking 
'SS?- 3- fig* To sully; to defame. (Usu. 

blacken.) 1440. 

a. Causing his shoos to be blacked 1684. Tbs 
Russian censor who blacks out all matter that is dis* 
pleasing to tbe Government Gkn. Gordon. 

Blackamoor (b]3e*k&mu*j, -mo*j). 1547. 

[ Black Moor (also used); the connecting a is 
unexplained. Cf. black-a-vised.] 1. A Negro; 
any very dark-skinned person. (Now a nick- 
name.) ALo attrib. 9. attrib. Quite black 
181^. 

x. 'ihe Negro’s, which we call the Blacke-Mores 
Ralkic.il s. Some b. rook 185b. 

Black art. 1590. [Frob. 1 black * « ‘dark 
and secret or ' devilish ’; but the name is also 
associated with med.L. mgromaniia, corrupt f. 
necromantia.] x. Magic, necromancy ta. 

Thieves' slang. Lock-picking -1608. 
Black-a-vised (blwkAvai st), a, n. diaL 
Also -viced, • vised. 1758. If. Black a . and 
F. vis f.ice; ? black-d-vis, or black o’ vis.] Dark- 
corn pi cxioned. 

Black-ball, bla-ckball, sb. 1847. A 
composition used by shoemakers, etc., and also 
for taking rubbings of brasses and the like; a 
heel-ball. a. A black ball of wood. etc. , dropped 
into the urn to express an adverse vote; hence, 
an adverse secret vote 1869. 

Blackball (blarkb 51 ), v. 1770. [See prec.] 
1. To exclude from a club, etc. by adverse votes, 
recorded by placing black balls in the ballot- 
box, or in other ways. 9. To exclude from 
society, taboo 1840. 3. To blacken with black- 

ball z8x8. 

x. 1 shall make a note to lx him at the Aiheiuoum 
Disrafli. Hence Bla*ckb&ller. 

Blackberry (btoe-kberi). OE. 1. The frnit 
of the bramble {Rubus fruiuosus), and its 
varieties. Also attrib . 9. The bramble 1579. 
3. Now, in the north, the Black Currant (Ribot 
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ugrum), formerly in some localities the Bil- 
berry 1567. 

t. If Reasons were as plentie as Black-berries [etc.] 
1 Hen. IV. il iv. 965. Hence Bla'ckbe Trying vbl. 
* b. the gathering of blackberries. CC Nutting. 
Blackbird (blse*kbaid). i486. [The only 
Bird in an earlier sense (before crows and rooks 
were included) which is black . ] a. A species of 
thrush [Merit la turdus, L.). In N. America the 
name is given to other birds, e. g. the Gracula 
quiscala, and Oriolus [Age la i us) phceniceus . b. 
loosely * Songster. 

Black board, bla-ckboard. 1803. A large 
wooden board, or the like, painted black, and 
used in schools, etc. to draw or wnte upon with 
chalk. 

Black book. 1479. x. An official book 
bound in black 1624. a. a. Black Book of the 
Exchequer : a lx>ok kept in the Exchequer Of- 
fice, containing an official account of the royal 
revenues, etc. (?rn 75). b. Black book of the 
Admiralty', an ancient code of rules for the 
government of the navy, compiled in the reign 
of Edw. TT1. 3. An official return prepared in 
the reign of Henry VIII, containing the reports 
of the visitors upon the abuses in the monasteries 
1581. 4. A book recording the names of per- 

sons who have incurred censure or punishment 
1592. 5* A book of necromancy 1842. 

4. To be tn ( any one's) black books : to be out of his 
favour. 

Black-browed, ppl. a. 1590. Having a 
dark brow or front; frowning, scowling. 

Black cap, bla-ck-cap, bla ckcap. 1. 
Black cap : spec, that worn by English judges 
when in full dress, and assumed when passing 
sentence of death upon a prisoner 1838. a. 
One who wears a black cap 1856. $. Blackcap \ 

A bird having the top of the head black, as the 
Blackcap Warbler, Curruca (or Motacilla) 
atncapilla. Also, in U .S., Parus atricapillus , 
the Blackcap Tit or Chickadee. 1678. 

Blackcock (blae'k ,kfk). 1437. The male 
of the Black Grouse or Black Ga me. 

Black death ; see Death. 

Black dog. 1706. -fx A cant name for a 
base silver coin -1734. 9 . fig. Depression of 
spirits; ill-humour 1826. 

Black drop. 1823. I. Med. A dark-colour- 
ed medicine, chiefly opium, with vinegar and 
spices. 2. Astnm. A dark drop- like appear- 
ance observed at solar transits of Venus and 
Mercury 1869. 

Blacken (blark'n). v. [ME. blaknetn. 
blakone[n , f. Black <z.J i. intr . To become 
black [lit. and fig.). a. tram. To make black 
or dark [lit. and Jig.) 1552 
1 To b. into cynicism Mo r ley. a. Calumnies, tho* 
they do not bum, yet h. or Hawtii. The 

.. blackening all the air Kingsley. lienee 
Blackener. 

Black eye. 1604. 1. An eye of which the 

Iris is very dark-coloured 1667. Hence Black* 
eyed a. a. A discoloration of the flesh around 
the eye produced by a blow 1604. 

Bla-ck-fe.ee. 1844. A black-faced sheep or 
Other animal. 

Bla-ck-feced, a. 1599. I. Having a black 
or dark-coloured face. Also fig. 1594. 9. Of 

things : Dark, gloomy. 

Black fish. 1754. X. A name of several 
varieties of Eng. and Amer. fishes ; e.g. the 
Black Kuff (a kind of perch), Centro tophus 
pompilus (a kind of mackerel), f autoga A men- 
cana (a species of wrasse). 9. A small species 
of whale 1796. 3. A name given to salmon 

Just after spawning ; whence Black-fisher. 
Black*flmhlng, the taking of these; in Scotland, 
esp. by torchlight at night 1808. 

Black flag. 1593. A flag of black cloth, 
used with reference to death or deadly purpose; 
e.g. as a sign that no quarter will be given or 
asked, as the ensign of pirates, and as a signal 
of the execution of a criminal. Also in pi. used 
of the pirates of the Chinese Sea, etc. 

Black foot. 1849. One of a tribe of N. 
Amer. Indians. 

Black flriar. 1500. One of the Dominican 
friars, so called from the colour of their dress. 
Hence in pi., the quarters of these friars, in 
London or elsewhere. 1583. 
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Black game. 1678. Black Grouse ( Tetrao 
tetrix). of which the male is called Blackcock, 
and the female grey hen . 

Blackguard (blae'gAid). 1539. [lit. Black 
Guard , of uncertain application.) A. sb. +1. 
The scullions and kitchen-knaves of a royal or 
noble household, who had charge of pots and 
pans, etc. -1O78. tb. The servants and camp- 
followers of an army. Also fig. -170a. +a. A 

guard of attendants, black in person, dress, or 
character -1705, t3. The vagalxnid or criminal 
class of a community -1768; e^p. the shoeblacks 
-1736. t4- A guard black in person, dress, or 

character. Also fig. Cf. a. -1741:. ts* A. street 
shoe-black; a ' city Anb' -1785. 6. One of 

the criminal class ; hence, an unprincipled 
scoundrel. (A highly opprobrious term.) 1736. 
7. A kind of snuft. Also called Irish b. 1792. 

1. Ve have lyen among the Pots, black and sooty, as 
the black guard of an army Trait. 4 . Satan . .placed 
his Black Guards there 2696. 5. The little b. who 

gets very hard His halfpence for cleaning your shoeb 
Swift. 6. And cheat like ony unhang'd h. Borns. 

B. atirib. or adj. +1. Of or pertaining to the 
shoe-Uack or street Arab class -1822. a. Black- 
guardly 1784. 

a. 1 have heard him use language as b. as his action 
Byron. 

Hence Blackguardism, blackguatdly conduct or 
language. Blackguardly adj. characteristic of a U, 
ruffianly, low t adv. after the manner of a b. Bla'ck* 
guardry (rare) = Blackguard sb. 3. 

Blackguard (bJje’gaid), v. 1786. [f. prec. 
sb. J 1. intr. To act the blackguard (senses 3,6). 
a. trans. To treat as a blackguard; to abuse or 
[ revile in scurrilous terms 1823. 

Black-head (blae khed). 1658. 1. A name 
of certain black-headcd birds, a. Acne 1885. 

Black-hole, Black Hole. 1758. (Beside 
obvious application to any black hole :) 1. Mil. 
The punishment cell in a barracks; the guard- 
room. (The name has become hisioric in con- 
nexion with the Black Hole of Fort William, 
Calcutta, into which 146 Europeans were thrust 
for a whole night in 1756, of whom only 33 were 
alive next morning.) a. gen. A place of confine- 
ment for punishment 1831. 

Blacking ( Mae *Uij,, vbl. sb. 1571. [f. Black 
v. | 1. The action of making black 1609. +a. 

l^amp-black 1594. 3. Any preparation for 

making black; esp. for giving a shining black 
surface to boots and shoes 1571. 

Black Jack, bla ck-jack. 1513. 1. A large 
leather beet-jug, coated with tar. i Obs. 1591. 
a. Mining term for line sulphide or blende 17^7. 
3. U.S. A kind of oak [(. )uercus nigra) 1856. 
t"4. Sc. A black leather jerkin; see J ACK -1820. 
5. 'I he mustard beetle 1886. 

Black lead,black-lea*d,bla*cklead. 1583 
ti. A black ore of Lead. a. Name of the 
mineral plumbago or graphite, consisting of al- 
I most pure carbon with a little iron; it is chiefly 
used in the form of pencils, and as a polish for 
iron-work. (The name preceded the know ledge 
of its composition.) 1583. b. A pencil of this 
substance 1656. Also attnb . Hence Black- 
lea' d v. to colour or rub with, or draw in, 
black-lead. 

Bla*ck-leg, -legs. 172a. 1. A disease in 

cattle and sheep which affects the legs. (Better 
black-ttgs.) a. A turf swindler; a sharper 
generally 1771. 3. Opprohrious term for: A 

workman willing to work for a master whose 
men are on strike 1865. Hence Bla*ck*leg v., 
to take the place of a worker on strike. Black- 
leggery, -le-gism, profession or practice of a b. 
Bla-ck-letter, black letter, bla-ckletter. 

1 . A name (dating Irom c 1600) for the type used 
by the early printers, a form of which is still in 
regular use in Germany, and, as ‘Gothic' or 
1 Old English \ in occasional use in England, 
a. Anything printed in this type 1811. 3. atirib . 
(Usu. w. hyphen, or as one wd.) 1791. 

1. The Seven champions in the black-letter Arbuth* 
not. Stack letter day % an inauspicious day \ as dis- 
tinguished from eg. a saintVday, marked in the 
calendar with red letters. 

Black list. 169a. X. A list of persons who 
have incurred suspicion, censure, or punish- 
ment ; cf. Black a. 8. a. fig. A list of bad 
cases 1853. Bla'ck-listr. to enter in a blacklist. 
Black malL 1559. Also black-mail, 
blackmail, [f. Mail *= lent, tribute.] 1. 
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Hist. A tribute formerly exacted from small 
owners in the border districts of England and 
Scotland, by freebooting chiefs, in return for 
immunity from plunder, a. Hence, Any pay- 
ment extorted by intimidation 1840. +3. Lam. 

Kent reserved in labour, produce, etr.. opp. to 
‘ white rents*, reserved in white money or sil- 
ver -1768. 

1. The boldest of them will never steal a hoof from 
any one that pay* black-mail to Vich lan Vohr Si ott, 
Hence Black-tvi&i'l v. to levy black mail upon; to 
extort money by the unscrupulous use of an official or 
social position, or of political influence or vote. 
Black-mai'ler. 

Black Maria. 1874. A prison van for the 
conveyance ol prisoners. 

Black mark. 1845. A mark mndc against 
the name of a person who has mcui red censuie, 
penalty, etc. Also fig. 

Black Monday; see Monday. 

Black Monk. ME. See Monk. 

Black moor, more; see Blackamoor. 
Bla-ck-mouth. 164a. A black- mouthed 
person or animal ; fig. a slanderer. So tBlack* 
mou-thed a. having a black mouth; also fig. 
Bla*ck-neb. dial. 1803. [See Neb, beak.] 
1. Name for black-billed birds, as the Crane and 
the Common Crow. fa. Si. A person of demo- 
cratic sympathies at the time of the French Re- 
volution 1864. 

Bla ckness. ME. [f. Black a. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being black. 

The spots of Heauen, More fierie by nights Black* 
nevse Ant. 4 Cl. l. iv. i j. 

Black nob, ox ; see Nob, Ox. 
+Bla*ck-pOt. 1590. A beer-mug (cf Black- 
Jack); a toper -1818. 

Black Prince. 1563. 1. A name given to 
the eldest son of Edw. 111. [The explanations 
current are guess-work.] fa. 1 he prince of 
darkness, the devil 1589. 

Black pudding. (Also hyphened.) 1568. 
A sausage made of blood and suet. 

Black Rod. 163a. Shoit for Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Bod. so called from his sym- 
bol of office. The chief Gentleman usher of 
the Lord Chamberlain s department of the royal 
household, and also usher to the House of 
I .ords, and to the Chapter of the Garter. Also, 
a similar office in colonial legislatures. 

Black salts. 1880. Impure potassium hy- 
drate. Hence Bla*ck-solter, a maker of this. 
Black sheep; see sheep sb. a c. 
Blackshirt. 1933. ftr. It.] = Fascist. 
Blacksmith (bke-ksmip). 1483. A smith 
who works in iron or black metal, as opp. to 
a * whitesmith ’ w ho works in tin. 
Black-snake. 1688. I. A name for dark- 
colomed snakes; as in U. S. the Coluber con - 
stricter am\ C. Alleghaniensis\ in Jamaica the 
Natrix atra. a. U. S. A long whip-lash 1883. 
Bla c ck-taiL 166 1. fx. An nnkn. sea fish ; 
the melanurus of ancient writers. 9. A name 
for varieties of the perch 1734. 

Bla-ck-thom. ME. 1. A common thorny 
shrub, bearing white flowers before the leaves 
and very small dark purple plums ; the Sloe 
[Ur unus spinas a), b. A walking-stick made of 
the stem ol this 1849. Also attnb. 9. U.S. 
A hawthorn [Crataegus totnentosa) 1864, 
Bla'ck-wash. 1818. x. Med. A lotion of 
calomel and lime-water. 9. Any composition 
used for washing over and blackening 1861. 
Hence Bla*ckwash v. to wash with a black 
liquid ; fig. to calumniate. 

Black water, +1. A dark-coloured stream 
1678. 2. A disease of cattle 1800. 3. B. fever , a 
tropical disease characterized by dark-coloured 
urine 1884. 

Bla ck- wood, blackwood. 1631. A name 
given to various trees and their ’dark-coloured 
timber. 

Blacky (blae-ki), sb. colloq . Also-ie, -ey. 
1815. A black, negro. CL darky \ 

Bla cky, a. 1594. [f. Black ai] Blackish. 
Blad, sb. 1 Sc. 1715. [f. Blad ».] A firm 
flat blow. 

Blad, sb* Sc. Also blaud. 1597. [? f. as 

prec . } A fragment, piece, lump. 

(Ji) (r«n). I (Fr. foire). 5 (fir, fcm, ftnth). 


ft (Ger. K^ln). S (Fr. p*«). ii (Ger. Mtfller). U (Fr. dune), i (c*rl). e (e«) (thrre). / 
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Blad, v. Sc* 1524. [? echoic.] To slap 

heavily. 

Bladder ( btoe’dax ) . [Com.Teut.: OE. blidre, 
blJuire : — OTeut. *bl£-dron-, f. stem bl£- to 
Blow + -drSn, cogn. w. Gr. -rpa, - rpov .] 1. 
orig. The musculo membranous bag which re- 
ceives the urinary fluyd ; the urinary b. b. Any 
membranous bag in the animal body; usu. de- 
fined, as gall-, air-, swimming-b . 1661. ta. A 
boil, blister, pustule -1607. 3. The prepared 

bladder of an animal, used as a float, as part of 
a bagpipe, etc. MK, 4. A vesicle, a bubble 
1702. 5. Jig. Anything inflated and hollow ; 

a ‘wind-bag* 1579. 6. Dot. An inflated peri- 

carp 1578 ; a hollow vesicle, as in various sea- 
weeds 1789. Also attrib. 

3. Bnyes that swim on bladders Hen . VIII, 111. li. 
3 r >9. 5. Prick the b. of our pride Sanderson, Them 
that are. .bladders full of winde 1579. 

C 'omb.\ b.-campion, tsiUne injlata, named from 
the inflated calyx; -fern, a fern of the genus CystiJ- 
pteris; -green, n pigment obtained from the Common 
Buckihorn, sap-green; -kelp, — bladder-rvrack : 
-nose, a species of seal ; -nut, the fruit of Staphylea 
pinnata, contained in b.-hke pods; also the shiuh, 
-pod, ihe Fhysolobiunt, a species of Lcguntinosx ; the 
American 11 . -pod is Ves icaria S/wr/11 ; -seed, the 
Fhysos/ternmm , named from the loose outer coating 
of the undeveloped fruit; -senna, the Colutea arbo- 
rescent, with distended pods; -tangle, -weed, = 
Madder -7 or nek ; -wort, a genus of water-plants, 
Vtru ularnx , with small bags on roots, stems, and 
leaves, filled with air; -wrack, a specie* of sea-weed 
( Fu<us vesiculosus), with air-bladders m the fronds. 
Hence Bla'dderet {Fhys.f, a small b. ; a vesicle. 
Bia*ddery a of the nature of a b. {tit. and 
abounding in bladders or vesicles. 

Bladder, v . 144a. [f. prec.] fi. intr. To 
swell out like, or into, a bladder -1543. ta. 
/runs. To inflate -1649. 3. To put intoablad- 

dei , as ' bladdered Hrd *. 

Blade (bl/id). [Com. Teut. : OE. bleed, 
neut. : — OTeut. *blado{m, peril, f. OTeut. stem 
*b/o~, see Blow t. u , cogn. w. L. Jlos. In OE. 
blxd for ‘leaf or 'foliage* occurs only once; 
in ME. not at all.] 1. The leaf of a herb or 
plant ; ap. the leaves of grass and cereals; 
also, the whole plant before the ear appears. 
Cf. 2. 1450. a. Dot. The broad, thin, expanded 
part of a leaf or petal; the lamina 1835. 3. The 

broad, flaLened part of any instrument or uten- 
sil, as a spade, bat, paddle, oar OE. 4. The 
thin cutting part of an edged tool or weapon ; 
often put poetically for the whole weapon, etc. 
ME. Also jig. 5. ’Yht shoulder-blade or sca- 
pula ME. 6. Archil. 'I he principal rafter of a 
roof 1851. 7. A gallant, a free and easy fellow; 

* fellow *. (Now colloq. or slangy : in lit. use, 
a reminiscence of last century.) 1592. 

1 First the b., then tho care, after that tho full 
eornc in tLc eare Mark iv. 28. Phr. In the b. : i. e 
not yet in the ear. 4. '1 he haft also went in after the 
b. Judges iii. 22. And by his syde he baar a rusty b. 
Chaucer. 7. A b. whom 1 took for a decent tailor 
Cobbett. A knowing b. Dickkns A keen Yorkshire 
b. 188a. Comb.: b.-bone, the dioulder-b., the corre- 
sponding bone of animals and * j uu ’ of meat ; -fish, 
a Kibbon fCh ( Trtchiurus Upturns). Hence Bla*dy 
a. characterized by a b., or blades; blade-like. 

Blade ^bl/>d),7/. 1440, [f. prec. sb.] I. To 
take off the Blades (sense 1). dial. 2. To 
provide with a (cutting) blade, 3. intr. To put 
forth blades 1601. 

Bladed (bl/bdod) ,///. a. 1578. [f. as prec.] 
x. Lanceolate. 2. Having a blade or blades 
1590. 3* ? Not yet in full ear Alacb. iv. i. 55. 

4. Stripped of the blades ion. 5. Min. Hav- 
ing a structure characterized by long narrow 
plates. 

Blae (lil/, Mia, bli ), a. (sb.) Now Sc. and 
n. dial. [ME. bio, n. dial, bln, a. ON, bid, dark 
blue, livid : — *blaw : — OTeut. *bl3two-z blue.] 

A. adj. x. Blackish blue; livid; also, bluish 
grey, lead-coloured. a. Iileak, sunless 1513. 

B. sb. A kind of soft slate 1724. 

Blaeberry (bl^-hei i, bll®--). 1562, [f. Blaf, 

+ Berry. ] Sc. and north, name of the Bil- 
berry, fruit and plant 

|| Blague (blag), r ,b. 1837. [Er.] Humbug. 
Hence ||Blague v. to tell lies. 

Blain (bl/in). [OE. ble^en * Du. Mein.] I. 
A blister, botch, pustule/ Cf. Chilblain, a. 
A bladder growing on the root of the tongue 
•f beasts against the windpipe 1727. Hence 
Blain v. to affect with blains. 


Blake, a. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [prob. f. OE. 
bide pale * OTeut. *blaiko-z, f. root of blikan 
to shine, Bi.ike. See Black. ] x. Pallid, wan; 
of a sickly hue. 9. Yellow {local) 1691. Hence 
tBlake v. to become pale. 

Blame (bl^im), v. M E. [a. OF. bldmer , 
blasmeri — late L. blasphemare, ad. Gr, 0\a- 
Giprj jj.fi v to Blaspheme. | 1. irons. To find 

fault with. ta. To reprove -1559- +3* To 

bring into disrepute -1611. +4. To accuse {of, 

with) -1649. 5. To lay the blame on ME. 

i. Goe gulc, I cannot b. thee now to weepe Tam. 
Shr. in. il. 27. 5. She has nobody to b. for it but her- 

self Addison. Phr. To b. ; in x6-i7th c. to was taken 
as too, and blame as - blameworthy. The King mine 
Vnkle is too b. for it Rich, ill, 11. ii. 13. Hence 
Bla*meable, blannable a. Bla’meably, bla’111- 
ably adv. Bla'mer* 

Blame (bhTim), sb. ME. [a. OF. Md me, 
blasmcr ; see prec.] 1. The action of censur- 
ing; imputation of demerit on account of a 
fault; reproof; reprehension. ta. A charge 
-15S1. 3. Blameworthiness; fault {arch.) ME. 

4. Responsibility for anything wrong ME. 

1. The contrary to Fame and Applause, to wit, R. 
and Derision 1709. 3. Holy and without b. b ft lies. 

1. 4. 4. He took all the b. on himself Mom ey. Hence 

BIa*meful a. blaming, fully meriting b. Bla*me- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. Blauneless a. uncensured ; 
undeserving of b. Bla’meless-ly adv., -ness. 
Bla-meworthy. Bla-meworthineaa. 

Blancard ^blnrqkaxdL 1848. [a. F. (also 
blanc hard ), f. blanc + -AFI). ) A linen cloth 
woven in Normandy, the thread of which is half 
bleached before it is woven. 

Blanch ^bltmf), sb. 1601. [f. Blanch a 
and v.\ +1. white paint (esp. for the face) 

-1610. ta. A white spot on the skin -1609. 
3. Min. * Lead ore mixed With other minerals'. 
Raymond. 

Blanch, a. Ohs. exc. Ilist. ME. [a. OF. 
blanche, fern, of blanc : see Blank. J ti- 
White, pale, as b. sauce , etc. -158O. 9. Her. 

White, argent 169 7. 3. Blanch, Sc. blench ; 

more fully b.fann, blench fertile ; Rent paid in 
silver; in Sc. writers any nominal quit-rent 1602. 
As adv. — In blench. 

Blanch (bltinf), v 1 ME. [a. F. blanch ir, {. 
blanc. Cf. also Blank ?'.] 1. To make white, 

whiten : now chiefly bydepiiving of colour; to 
bleach; spec, to make (metaL) white. Also fig. 

2. Cookery, To whiten almonds, etc. by taking 

off the skin; hence, to sc dd in order to remove 
the skin MIC. 3- To whiten plants by depriving 
them of light 1669. 4. To palliate, to 4 white- 
wash*. (Now only wiih over.) 1549. 5. intr. 

To turn white; to bleach; to pale 1768. 

x. Age had blanched hi* hair M khivai k. The famine 
blanches your bps Ruskin, 4. To h. and varnish her 
deformities Milt. 5. As when the rolling breakers 
boom and b. on the precipices 'Ifc-NNYboN. Hence 
Blamcher 

Blanch, v . 2 157a. [var. of Blench, q.v.] 
ti. To bilk -1602. +2. To blink (a fact); to 

pass without notice -1671. 3. intr. To start 

back {arch.) 1572. 4 ./runs. To turn off, aside, 

away; to head back (deer) 1592 
3. Tis no time to h. 157*. Hem.e Bla'ncher mo 
who heads back (deer), etc. 

f Blanch, v.^ 1572. [Worn down f. blandish .] 
intr. Blandish v. 2. -1612. 

Hookes will speake plaine, when Counsellors B. 
Bm on. 

Blanchimeter (Manji "rattan). 1847. U- 
Blanch + -meter. J An instrument for 
measuring the blanching power of chloride of 
lime and potash; a chlorometer. 

Blancmange (blSmfi n^, -m^n^, -nia’n,^). 

[Earlier blamange, biomange , clipped form of 
i 'blancmanger (Chaucer, Piers Plowman, etc.) 
denoting a while dish ot food, etc.— OF. blanc - 
manger, f. blanc white. Blank a. + manger, 
sb. use ot inf * to eat’.J An opaque jelly made 
formerly with isinglass, etc., now usu. with 
corn-flour boiled with milk. Also Jig. (cf. 
flummery ). 

blancmanger that made he with the beste Chaucer. 
To make Blomange of Isinglass 1769. 

Bland (blsend), sb. 1703. [a. ON. blanda , 
a mixture of fluids. 1 In Orkney and Shetland, 
a beverage made ot buttermilk and water. 
Bland (blsend), a. 1661. [ad. L. b/andus.] 
i. -Smooth and suave; mildly soothing or coax- 


ing; gentle. 9. Of things : soft, mild; gen!al 0 
soothing; not irritating; not stimulating 1667. 

x. With b. words at will Milt. F. L . ix. 855. a. The 
air was b. 1872. Hence Bla*nd-ly adv., -neea. 
fBlanda tion. rare. 1605 [f. Bland a. + 
-AT I on.] Flattery; an illusion. 

Blandl -loquence. rare , 1656. [ad. L. Man- 
diloauentia .J Smooth speech, flattering talk. 
So Blandi'loquent, -loquous adjs. {rare). 
Blandish (blarndij),?. ME. [a.F .blandiss-, 

stem of b lan dir ; — L. blandiri, 1. blandus . ] x- 
To flatter gently by words or actions, to coax; 
to cajole. 9. intr. {absol.) To use blandish- 
ments ME. +3. trans. To offer blandly (cf. to 
smile thanks) -1638. 

3. Though they [flowers] sometime b. soft delight 
Drumm. or Hawth. Hence Bla*ndlsher. 
Blandishment (blsemdijment). 1591. [f. 
as prec. + -ment. ] x. Gently flattering speech 
or action; cajolery. 9. fig. Attraction, allure- 
ment. concr. Anything that pleases or allures. 
159 L 

x. Strange .. blandishments of words Bacon. 

Blank (blserjk), a. ME. [F. blanc OTeut. 
*blanko-z shinmg.] 1. t White; pale, colour- 
less -1821. 9. Of paper: Left white; not 

written upon, 01 marked; said also of ordeis, 
cheques, and documents lift with an empty 
space for special signature or instruction 1547. 

3. gen. Fiupty, without contents, void 1748. 4. 

Jig. Void of interest, result, or expression 1553. 

5. (T coking) non-plussed; as in To look b. 1543. 

6. Of emotions : Prostrating the faculties 1634. 

7. gen. Pure, downright, sheer, absolute (with 
neg. or nriv. force ) 1839 

x. Thr blanc Mnnne Mur. F. / . x. 6 r ,<S t Ah. 
Passport 1708. Hills drawn in b. U.e. without names 
spec liicd) 1S61. 3. II. rlarkiiess I loon, space 18561 

4. A b. day 1832. 5. Upon this 1 looked very R 

AnnisoM. 6. Countrnauci-s of b. dismay Dickkns. 7. 
B. atheism 1871. D.vtrst \erse wnli ui rime ; esp. 
ihe iambic pentameter or uniimed heroic 1589. 

Comb., etc. (in sense 2) : b. acceptance, cheque, 
one tint having the amount filled 111; b. bar, a plea 
in bar, to compel the plaintiff in an action of trespass 
to assign the c ertam place where the trespass waso m- 
nutted; b. charter, a document given to the agents 
of the crown in Richard IPs reign, with power to fill 
it up as they pleased ; hence Jig. liberty to do as one 
likes; b. indorsement, a bill in which the indorsee's 
name is omitted. Also (in sense 3); b.-cartridge, 
one containing no ball; -door {Archit.), an imitat ion- 
door ; -tire, a tire without a flange; -tooling blind- 
blocking; sec Blind; -window, an mutation-window. 
Hence Bin nk-ly adv., -ness. 

Blank (blactjk), sb. ME. [f. prcc.] +1. A 
small French coin, orig. of silver, later of cop- 
per, worth 5 dealers; also a silver coin o! Henry 
V, current in the parts of France then held by 
the English -1629. 9. The white spot in the 

centre of the target; hence Jig. anything aimi d 
at, the range of such aim 1554. b. * Level line 
mark lor cannon, as point-b., equal to boo 
yards' (Smyth). t.L A nonplus -1580. 4. A 

lottery ticket which docs not gain a prize, as to 
draw a b. 156/. 5. A blank space in <1 docu- 
ment 1 <57°. t>. Biovisional words printed in 

italics (instead of blank spaces) in a bill before 
Parliament 1817. f6. A blank form (e.g.a blank 
charter) -X780. b. An empty form; nothing at 
all 1700. 7 .fig. A vacant space, place, or period 
1601. 8. Blank verse 1589. 9. Meek. A piece 

of metal, cut and shaped, ana ready for finish- 
ing; esp. in Coinage , the disc of metal befort 
stamping 1596. 10. The l /a.i«4oo of a grain 1680. 
ii, A domino without points on either or both 
of its divisions. 12. A dash written in plaoe of 
an omitted letter or word. Cf. Dash. 

a. As level as the cannon to his b. Transports his 
l>ow>ned shot Ham/, iv. i. 42. Also Oth. 111. iv. 128. 
4. When one has drawn a b. W. Irving. 7. And 
whais her history? A blanks, my lord .Shahs. 

Blank (blaTjk), v. 1483. [f. prec.] fl. 

trans . » Blanch v. 1 -1652. 9. To nonplus. 

Q. Blank a. 5. {arch.) 1548. 3, To frustrate, 

disconcert (plans, etc.) {arch.) 1566. t4. To 

turn away. (Cf. Blanch t\ a 4.)-i659. 5. To 

render blank or void ; to veil from sight 1763. 

b. To indicate by a dash ( ) 1780. II c. 

Blank (printed , but read * blank *) *• 

‘ damn ', or the like 1873. t6. intr. To blench; 

to shrink back -1642. 

a. Which /airly blanked the bold visage of Adam 
Woodcock Scott, p. Night. . blank'd half the Globe 
Churchill, c. B. him I that is just like him C. Brad* 


* (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (c«t). / (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ever). * 1 ( 1 , eye)* 9 (hr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psych/). 9 (what). f(gbt). 



BLANKET 

Blanket (blee-gket), sb. ME. [a. OF. blan- 
ks te, blanquette , dim. of 6 lane. Cf. Blunket.J 
ti. An undyed woollen stuff used Tot clothing 
-1440. a. A large oblong sheet of soft loose 
woollen cloth, used chiefly as a bed-covering; 
also for throwing over ahorse, and, by savages, 
for clothing ME. Also Jig. 3. Printing. A 
woollen cloth used to deaden and equalize the 
pressure of the platlen 1824. 4. train/. A layer 

of blubber in whales 1885. 

*. A rascally Slaue, 1 will tosse the Rogue in a Ti. 
a Hen. 1 Y, 11. iv. 341, fig. The H. of the d.irke Much. 

1. v. 54. A wet b . : a person or thing that throws a 
damper over everything. Born on the wrong side of 
the l>.\ i. e. illegitimate. 

Bla'nket, v. Fa. t. and pple. -eted. 1605. 
[f. the sb.] i. To cover with or as with a 
blanket. a. Yachting. To take the wind out 
of the sails of a yacht by passing to windward 
of it 1884. 3. To toss in a blanket 1609. Hence 

Bla'nketed ppl. a. covered with or as with*a 
blanket; in U.S. used spec, of cattle having 
a broad licit of white round the middle. 
tBlanketee-r. 1755. [f. Blanket-!- -eer.] 
a. One who uses a blanket, b. pi. A body of 
operatives who met at the Blanket Meeting in 
Manchester, on 10th March, 18 17, provided with 
blankets, etc., in order to march to London and 
call attention to their grievances. -1833. 

Blanketing (bla?*nketiq), sb. 1377. [f as 

C rec. | x. Material for blankets; supply of 

lankcts 16 77. a. The action of the vb. (senses 
2 .3) 1577. 

Blare (ble»i),». 1440. [? Echoic. Cf.MDu 
blaren, etc.J 1. intr. To roar with prolonged 
sound in weeping, as a child; to bellow as a 
calf. Now dial. a. To sound a trumpet, to 
trumpet. ( Now the ordinary vvd. in this seusc.) 
1782. 3. trans. To utter in blaring 1859. 

x. Waiting like trumpeters at a fair Cowfkh. Hence 
Blare sbA the weeping of a child, the bellowing of 
calves ; the noise of trumpets, etc. 

Blare, sb* 1867. A paste of hair and tar 
for caulking the scams of boats. 

Blarney (bLiuni), sb. 1819. [f. Blarney, a 
village near Cork. The saying is that whoever 
kisses the * Blarney stone * in the castle will 
ever after have a cajoling tongue and the art of 
flattery.] Smoothly flattering or cajoling talk 
(eolloq.). Hence Bla-mey v. (trans.) to assail 
with b.; (intr,) to use flattering speech. 
tBlas. [In ME. var. of Blast, f. OE. * blvesan , 
ON. bldsa.) 1. A blast, breath. ME. only, 
a. A supposed flatus or influence of the stars, 
producing changes of weather 1662. 

||Blas6 (bUrz/l, a. 1819. [Fr.] Exhausted 
by enjoyment, disgusted with it; used up. 
Blason, obs. f. Blazon. 

Blaspheme (blasfrm), v. [ME, blasfeme-n , 
a. OF', blasfemer , ad. L. / laiphemare, ad. Gr. 
/ 3 ka<T<pr}n€nv, f. Qkdcrtpijno'ievii speaking. Trans- 
ferred to L. in the Vulgate. See Blame.] x. 
intr. To talk profanely. a. tram. To utter 
impiety against (God or anything sacred) ME. 
3. gen. To speak evil of, revile, calumniate ME, 
a. Blaspheming God, and cursing men on earth 
a Hen. Yf, 111. ii. 373. 3. bo they b. the muse Tenny- 

son. Hence Blasphemer. 

fBlasphe*me, a. and sbX ME. only. [a. F. 
blasphlme, ad. l^blasphemus, ad.Gr.; sec prec.] 
A. adj. Blasphemous. Hence tBlasphemely 
adv. B, sb. A blasphemer, 
tBlasphcme, sb* ME. [a. F. blaspheme 
L, blasphemies. ] Early f. Blasphemy -1583. 

In h. of the gotldii Chaucer. 

Blasphemous (bla-sf/rnM), a. 1535. [f.L. 
blasphemus (see Blaspheme a.) + -ous. In 
Marlow and Milton blaiphe-mous, after L.] 1. 

lettering profanity. ta. Abusive, defamatory 
-1610. 

sl O argument b., false and proud Milt. P. L v. 809, 
a. You bawling, b., incharitoule dog Temp. 1. L 43. 
Hence Bl&’aphemous-ly adv., -ness. 

Blasphemy (bla*sf/mi). [ME. blasfemie , 
blasphemie , a. OF,, ad. L. blasphemia , a. Gr., 
f. fikdaifnffAos. In Spenser blasphe'my. Cf. 
Blaspheme j 3 .*] t. Profane speaking of God 
or sacred things; Impious irreverence. Also 
fig. 1605. ta. gen . Evil speaking, defamation 
-1656. tto. trans f. A thing evil spoken of 1609. 

a. a against the Almighty Blackstone, fig. against 
learning Bacon. 
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Blast (blast \ sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. blast 
: — OTeut. *bl&s-tu-z, f. *bl&san to blow; see 
Blaze v.‘ j Cl. L. Jta-lu-s. 1 1. A blowing or 

strong gust of wind. a. A puff of air through 
the mouth or nostrils; a breath (arch.) ME. 
3. The blowing of a trumpet or other wind- 
instrument; hence, the sound so produred; any 
similar sound. Also jig. ME. 4. A strong 
current of air produced artificially 1618. b. 
spec. That used in iron-smelting, etc. 1697. ts. 
The sudden stroke of lightning -1751. 6* A 

sudden infection (formerly attributed to the 
breath of a malignant power, foul air, etc.), a. 
Blight; also an insect which causes it. b. transf. 
and fig. Any blasting influence, a curse 1547 
c. A flatulent disease in sheep. 7. An explosion 
*635; the quantity of explosive used 1885. 8. 

Sc. A smoke (of tobacco). Cf. Counterblast. 

1. Snows, and Bitter Blasts Dryden. a. The b. of 
thy nostrils Ex. xv. 8. 3. Loud as the trumpet's b. 

Han. More. Phr. + At one b. (L. uno flatu ): at the 
same time. 4. To give very strong and lasting Blasts 
for Iron Forges 1697. In o.,at or in full b.\ at work. 
Out of b.t stopped. 6. b. Resistless as the blasts of 
pestilence Johnson. 

Cornb.\ b.-fan, a fan for producing a b. of air; 
-hearth, a hearth for reducing lead-ore; .hole, the 
hole by which water enters a pump ; -pipe, in a loco- 
motive, a pipe conveying the steam from the cylinders 
into the funnel and so increasing the draught. 

Blast (blast), v. ME. [f. the sb.] X. + intr 
To blow violently -1768; + trans. to blow (out, 
forth , abroad ); to proclaim -1631. ta. a. intr. 
To blow (on a trumpet, etc.). b. tram. To 
blow (a trumpet, etc.), c. To din or denounce 
(any one) by tiumpeting. -1858. 3. To blow 

(up), inflate. Also intr. (for rejl.) Obs. exc. 
dial. 1578. 4. To blow up by explosion 1758. 

5. To blow or breathe on balcfully, to blight 
1332. Also Iron/, and fig. t6. To wither un- 
der a blight -1630. 7. to curse. Often in im- 

precations. 1640. Also absol. 

| 5. O Im rest flower, no sooner blown but blasted 

Miit. Blasted or stricken with a planet 1580^ with 
! lightning 1634. To b. the Memory . .of King William 
I Si kkik. He saw; but blasted with excess of light. 
Clos’d his eyes in endless night Gray. 6. Tell Beauty 
how .she blasteth Kalmgh. 7. Calling on their Maker 
to curse them . . lx them, ana damn them Macaulay. 
Hence Bla*sted ppi. a. a low expression of reproba- 
tion and hatred. Bla'&ter, one who or that which 
blasts. 

-blast | ad. Gr. 0\a<rr< 5s sprout, shoot, germ], 
used techn., esp. in Biology, in sense ol ‘ germ, 
embryo’, as in epiblast , mesoblast, and hypoblast . 

|| Blastema (blaestf-mh). PI. blaste-mata. 
1849. [«L Gr., f. vbl. stem aoTf-, Bkaora- to 
sprout.J 1. Biol. The pnmar\ formative ma- 
terial ol plants and animals; protoplasm. Now 
spec : The initial matter out of which any part 
is developed. 9. Bot. The budding or sprout- 
ing part of a plant 1880. Hence Blaste'mal, 
Blastema-tic adjs. of or pertaining to b. 

Bla-st-fu-mace. 1706. A furnace in which 
a blast of air is used; spec, the common furnace 
for iron-smelting. 

Bla-stlde. 1880. [f. Gr. Bkaerrds + eTdos.'j 

Biol. 'The clear space in each segment of a 
dividing impregnated ovum, which precedes 
the appearance of a nucleus ’. (Syd. Soc . Lex.) 
Blasting (bla-stiij\7*/V. sb. 1460. [f. Blast 
v. + -1 ng 1 . ] +1. The production of blasts; 

flatulence -1579. a. Withering or shrivelling 
up caused by atmospheric, clectnc, or unseen 
agency 1535. 3- Blowing rocks to pieces; also 

its result 1824. var. Bla stment (sense 2). 

Blasto- (blsesttf), repr. Gr. /SAatrvo-, stem 
and coinb. form of fikaarbs sprout, germ. Used 
techn. in the sense of ' germ * or * bud \ 

Blastoca-rpoua [Gr. tcapvbi] a., Bot. of the 
nature of a seed which germinates before escap- 
ing from the pericarp. Bla-stocele [Gr. ktjK'is 
spot], the germinal spot. Bla'stocheme [Gr. 
byrtfua vehicle], a Medusa in which a generative 
body is developed in the radiating canals. Bla*- 
stochyle [Gr. \vXds juice], the mucilaginous 
fluid in the embryonal sac of plants. Bla’sto- 
cceie [Gr. iroiXor], the central cavity which forms 
in the ovum after segmentation. Blaatoco*Qa 
[Gr. #<)AAa glue], Bot. the gummy substance 
which coats certain buds. Blastocyst [Gr. 
Kva ris bladder], Blaatocy-stinx [Gr. nvurtyE 
little bladder] * Blastoderm. Bla*stodlsc, 


blaze 

the germinal disc of the o.-um of birds. Blasto- 
genesis, reproduction by buds. Blasto'geny, 
Haeckel’s term for the germ* history of persons. 
Blasto’graphy, the scientific description of the 
buds of plants. Bla-stomere [Gr. pipo * ), each 
of the segments into which the impregnated 
ovum at first divides. Bla*stophor [ Gr. -xpopos] , 
a portion of the spermatophoie which remains 
to carry spermatobiasts ; whence Blasto-phoral 
a. Bla-stophore, Bot. Richard’s name for the 
part of the embryo with a large radicle which 
bears the bud. BlaBto'phyly [Gr. (fwkrj tube], 

1 laeckel’s name for the tribal history of persons. 
Bla*stopore [ Gr. iropus passage], the orifice pro- 
duced by the invagination of a point on the sur- 
face of a blastulc, or blastosphere, to form the 
enteron. Bla stosphere,a name for the impreg- 
nated ovum, when, after segmentation, it has 
acquired a blastocoele and blaslodeim. Blasto* 
stro-mu [Gr. tsTpuipa a stratum J, the germinal 
area. Bla*stostyle [Gr. crrOA o* pillar], a stalk 
upon which gonophores are developed in the 
Hydrozoa. 

Blastodermfblarsttfdajm). 1859. [F.Blasto- 
+ Gr. Sippa.] Rmbryol. A disk of cells found 
in the early segmentation of a fertilized ovum 
(as differentiated from b last u la, a hollow ball 
of cells, and morula, a solid ball). Hence 
Blastoderma-tic, Blastode-rmic adjs. 
Bla-stule. 1882. [dim. (on L. type) f. Gr. 
/3Aa<rros. ] A small germ; a blastophore. 
Blasty (blcrsti), a. 1583. [f. Blast sb. + 

-Y l . J Characterized by blasts of wind. ta. 
Causing blight 1667. 

Blatant (bl^’tAnt).fl. Alsoblattant. [App. 
coined by Spenser as an epithet of calumny, 

* the blat(t)ant beast ', with a thousand tongues. 
Cf. L. blattire to babble.] 1. In ' the blat(t)ant 
beast * (cf. F. Q. v. xii. 37, 41 and passim) ; see 
above 1596. a. Jig. Noisy; offensively or vul- 
garly clamorous; bellowing 1656; clamorous 
1790. 3. Loud-voiced 1791; loud 1816. 

1. 1 The blaltaut beast,’ quulh he, * 1 doe pursew * 
Spenser F. Q. vi. i. 7. a. Up rose a b Radical Back- 
hot. Not the less Hear 1 the b. appetite demand 
Due sustenance Cowfer. Hence Bla*tancy. Bla*- 
tantly adv. 

Blate (blint, dial, bl/t, blM), a. Sc. and «. 
dial. [Found in Sc. late in 15th c. Phonetic- 
ally *- OE. bldt livid, pale.] ti. Pale, ghastly. 
(In OE.) ta. Void of feeling -1548. ta- 

Spiritless -1560. 4. Undiscerning 1513. 5. 

Bashful, backward, sheepish 1600. 

«. When I was bcaidless, young, and b. Burns. 
Blate (bl/H), v. rare. [?f. Bleat (sense ab), 
and Blatant.] To babble, prate. I'epys. 
Blatera-tion (bla?t^r^ -J^n). Also blatt-. 
1656. fad. late L. blaterationem, Cf. BlATIER 
v . J Babbling chatter. 

tBlateroo-n. Also blatt-. 1645. [ad. L. 
blateronem .] A babbler. 

Blather; see Blether. 

Blatherskite ; see Bletherskate. 
||Bla-tta. 1601. [L.] I. Generic name of 
the Cockroach. 9. Purple; purple silk 1658. 
Hence tBla-ttean a. purple. 

Blatter (bhc’tai), v, 1555. [ad. T„ blatcr - 
are , and partly echoic.] intr. To speak or prate 
volubly. Also trans. 

x. Noe matter tho’ Ignorance b. folly Daniel. 
Hence Bla’ttcr sb. a volley of clattering words, or 
sound of rapid motion. Bla'tterer. 
fBlau-nner. ME. [app. « blauttdemcre , 
which suggests a Fr. *blane de mer, of unkn. 
application.] A species of (? white) fur used to 
line hoods, etc. -1460. 

|| Blauwbok (blau'bpk). 1786. [Du. blaauw- 
bok, f. blaauw blue + boh buck. ] S. Afr. A large 
Antelope (A. Icueophxa), with bluish hair, 
Blay, bley (bl/1). Also {rare) blea. [OE. 
blxie : — OTeut. *blaijdnA A fish, the bleak. 
+Blayk(e t a. [ME. bleik, a. ON. b/eikr, 
cogn. w. OE. bide : — OTeut. *blaiko-t, f. the 
stem of blikan to shine. Cf. Blake, Bleak, 
Bloke.] a. Pale. b. Yellow. -1570. 

Blaze (bl£iz), sb\ [OE. blast , blrne (OTeut 
type*M«<f«-).] ti-A torch -1535. 3. A bright 
glowing flame or fire OE. Also^g. 3. Bril- 
liant light ; a glow of colour 1564. 4. fig. a. 

Splendour, brilliant display 1579. b. Clear or 
full light 1748. 


6 (Ger. K*ln). b (Fr. p*a). ii (Ger. Mtfller). ii (Fr. dwnc). v (carl), e (e*) (thiTe), / {&) (kid), g (Fr. fa ire). 5 (fir, fern, forth). 
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tun o. UI I1UUU flUbr, o«w 4. A U UI jesis — " ' , * — — — a- — ('•'•—‘•v- - 4. ”,. , '7 V * ri 1 , , n . 

Jowett. The U of publicity Lecky. wherever there was or might be a L. -ibilis ; iSieat (blxt), jp. 1505. [f. the vb.] The cry 

Blaze (bl/'z), 1639. [Not in OE. or while -a£/r is used for words of distinctly Fr. or of a sheep, goat, or calf; transf. any similar cry, 

ME. But** ON. blest * white star on a horse’s Eng. origin. Hence the distractions of English A Calfe. .Much like to you, for you haue iu&r his h, 
forehead ', f. stem bids-, bias- shining, white. 1 usage. See -able, -I BLR. An e mute before ,£,1 ^ 5 1 * - P ... _ , 

z. A white spot on the face of a horse or ox. -able mutt be retained after c, g, as peaceable , (bleb), so. 1607. [app. like Blob and 

a. transf A white mark made on a tree, esp. by changeable , etc., and it is usually retained in Blubber, from the action of making a bubble 
chipping off bark; also, a track indicated by monosyllables, as tameable, etc.; otherwise its with the lips. J 1. A small swelling on the skin; 

such marks. (First in U. S.) 1737. retention is more or less optional. In words a J so on plants. 9. A bubble ol air in water. 


such marks. (First in U. S.) 1737. retention is more or less optional. In words also on plants. 9. A bubble of air in water. 

Blaze (bi/tz), v . l ME. Tf. Blaze sbA Not * rom Eng., a final consonant is usu. doubled 8 lass > etc. 1647. 3. A vesicular body 1775. 

In OE., or any other Teut.W.] 1. intr. To before -able, when doubled in the pres, pple., Hence Bleb v. to furnish with blebs. Ble-bby 
bum with a bright fervent flame. Also fig. 9. as clubbable, etc. ... *" s * rM r , . , , 

trams. To cause to blaze (rare) 1485. 3* intr. Adjs. in -bih-, -ble, were ong. active (and Bleck, sb. Nowrf/a/. [ME.b/eJ(e — ON. 

To shine like flame or fire. Also with forth. M fcu neuter) as well as passive ; but the majority of Wr^ink,OTeut.type*Wtf^(>K,f.*^/<iA- Black. ] 
Also trams, with cognate obi. 1667. 4. w/r. To the former remain only (if at all) with a passive 1. Black fluid substance; spec, fink; tshoe- 

shine or be conspicuous. Also with out. ME force, as in credible, audible , which is also the makers* black; black grease round an axle, etc. 


burn with a bright fervent flame. Also fig. 9. 
trams. To cause to blaze (rare) 1485. 3. intr. 

To shine like flame or fire. Also with forth. M E. 
Also trans. with cognate obj. 1667. 4. intr. To 

shine or be conspicuous. Also with out. ME 


s. To b. up 1 to fltoh into a blaze, fig. Stein, .blazed only use of -able as a living formative, e. g. 9 . Soot or smut, a smut 1590. Hence Bleckv, 
up, and there was an exchance of hot words Seelky. eatable, likeable, etc. (now dial.) to blacken; Rlsofi<;. 

To b. rut 1 to exhaust in a Dlaze of excess (arrh.)*, Blea (btf), sb. rare. 1730. [?] The young Blee (bli). arch . [OE. bih OTeut. *b/i- 
(?***: JZ f° ou * w i t * 1 * ^ ar ®* 3 * That sparkling wooc j G f a tree un der the bark; the alburnum. jo-(m r oIour, hue. An obs. poet, wd., used once 

Blea,. OH. « .dial. 1568. [Prob echoic. orMee UuIyO •. H«e (^O. a. Com- 
cally (colloq.). CL fire away. Hence Bla’zer 1 , one Cf. L-r. HXtjxtj bleating. (Pronunc. plexion , visage (^rr^.)Mh, 

who or that which blazes ; a jacket, usually of wool bl/, bli*, bl/.)l intr. To bleat as a lamb; to cry .** , , yes »*? 5 . re r \ o " Irb * BaowNiNa 
and bright -coloured, often with a badge, worn esp. at piteously as a child. * t * * 

sports. BlB’zingppl. a.i in Gentry-. Of scent, very rt|o« r H /'hl.-ffN 1 OF ITf OF hlira f Blee<1 (ul/d), V. Fa. t. and pp 

strong ; as opp. to a cold scent. Bla-zingly adv. ."‘“fP ^ b } ,l J )* **') UJ T ?"?» I OK. blidan OTeut. *tlMi,in f. 

Blaze ( bl^izL w. 2 ME. fin sense i «= ON. b l* c > b l* c P alc ‘ 1 ti. A disease of the skin. L 7 V T . * / -I* 


continuously with guns, etc. : fig. to work enthusiast!- v ‘ 

cally (colloq.). Cf. fire away. Hence Bla’zer 1 , one Cf. (Jr. (i\ 
who or that which blazes ; a jacket, usually of wool bl/, bli*, b 
and bright-coloured, often with a badge, worn esp. at piteously 1 
sports. BlB'zingppl. a.t in V entry : Of scent, very Maiearh 
strong; as opp. to a cold scent. Bla*zingly adv. 1 77^ 

Blaze (bh'-iz), v.2 ME. [In sense 1 - ON. b if c *Ji xc , 
bldia to blow OTeut. *bl£s-an, f. root +bl&- , . * , f . * 

(Aryan *bhU L. Jla-re\ see Blow) with sufflxal 


| OK. blidan : — OTeut. * bifid j<i 


Cf. OE. nice leprosy. 1001. a. An act of L ”‘7 Toem't.discharpe.or lose 

. 1 . ■ 1 1 blood. 9 . To lose blood from wounds; to die 

4-RlMrh ,12 raft* rir,nm iii in? by bloodshed M E Also fig. 8. Of plants: To 

sb - . \* 86 - [ F . r J >m .P L ^ CK - ; Sce emit sap when wounded 1674 4. Sad of blood, 
N.E.D. 1 Any substance used for blacking -161 1. m t? . 

l 1 AtF hu.l.* nir hln, etc. . T o drop, ooze forth M E 5. With cog- 


taken into the root. Confused later with 1400. L r rom llauk. 

Blazon. 1 ti. To blow (e. g. with a musical N.E.D. 1 Any substance used for b ackmrr - 
instrument); to puff -1535. 9. trans. To pro- fBieacn, a. [MIL bleche, OE. bleec^ 

claim (as with a trarapet), to make known 1450. w i* f te * P a ^ e - 1 “ Ble ak a . 1, 2. r 

b. with abroad. (The prevalent use.) 1552. t3- Bleach (blftj), vA [Com. Teut. : OE. ^/*r- 


nate obj.: To emit as blood ME Also fig. 

z. Least be should bleede to death Merck. J . iv. L 
a 58* fig- O my heart hleedes To think oth* trr-ue that 


To Blazon —1628. 4. (Mixing senses a and 3 ) (e)an: — OTeuL *blaikjan to bleach, f. *blaiko-u, I haue turn d you to TVw/. 1. ii. 6> a. Carsar must 

ta. To celebrate -1635. fb. To portray -1642. blaiki-t white; see Blake a. J x. To whiten E fo . r 11 7 ul - . n ;‘- J 7 «. ,. Tob ' wr ^ : ()f cor . n * elc,i 
.s. b. Fearing.. that I should b. it abroad in his_ life- (linen, etc.) by washing and exposure or by mSlsJto it 


(linen, etc.) by washing and exposure or by 


time Boswell. 3. What Herald [can] b. their Arms chemical processes M K Also fig. 9. '1 o 
without a blemish F. Gxkvuxe. Hence Bla'zer *, | €s * fry exiiosure 1 583. 3. intr. To 

white or colourless 1611. 


one who proclaims. 

Blaze, v.'-i 181a. [f. Blaze j^. 2 ] To mark 
(trees) with white by chipping off bark, etc. 
Also to indicate (a spot or path) by such marks. I 


est. by exjiosure 1583. 3. intr, lo become 

white or colourless 1611. Also fig. 

x. When .. Maidens b. their summer smockes L. L. 
L.v. ii. 9x6. 3. Bones of travellers bleaching amongst 
the yellow sand 1 865. H ence Blea*Cher, one who or 


to give a large yield (dial.). Of persons : to lose or 
part with money to an extent that is felt. 5. Sheedid 
. . 1 would faine say, b Teart-s H'int. T. v. li. 96. 

IL trans. 1. To draw or let blood from, esp 
surgically MR. 2. To extort money from 
(collo.f.) 1680. 

a. By Jove, sir, you’ve bled that poor woman enough 


iisg to inuicaie (a spot or pam; uy suui inants. me yeuow iana 1005. iiencejsiea cQer,one wno or Tmackemav Hence Bleeder one whudr^ivv hh-Ll . 

Blazed (bUfizd), a. 1685. [f. Blaze /*.»] ^“ chei Blea cher y. » p'»« »•>«. \, ttL a person subject to luLinopbilio. 

H ^. 3 " bU ^° n l ‘iL faC ^. a , a 1 Bleach, 161 1. [f. Bleach sb.*] To Bleeding (bird i 9 \///. a. ME. [t prec.] 
Blazing star. 1460. +1. A comet -176a. L 1. In senses of the vb. 9 .fig. and tranf. Said 

o-ff; L /. nOSUre ■ Bleak (bl/lc), sb. 1496. [? (. ON. bUikja of nations devastated by war, etc. 1608. 

Ir.ATir. th * f. A. Hon Of thr^P M ... . ! - 77 . J I. WhriM mnnM IVA irnff^r^rl nn lim Vs nmnn/i 


Bleeding (bird ii)),fpl. a. ME. [f. prec.] 
1. In senses of the vb. 9 .fig. and tranf. Said 
of nations devastated by war, etc. 1608. 


£•,•?& L /. nOSUre ■ ‘ st * r '< anA ) , '* 6o r ,. +3 -JT Bleak Cblflc), si. 1496 . (? f. ON. tleikja of nations devastated by war etc. 1608 . 

Blaze sb . 2 I. 1705. 4. Pop. name of three N. rrr > , *x/-.-xLL e I *• Wlloso »° n ne> lye scattered on the b. ground 

Amer. plants : Alter is farinosa, Chamxhnum ^ S « AKS * , With K «««^ .. Greece, b. and 

luteum and Liatrie Jearron. river-fish, called also the Blay (l-euacue al- «h,u»ted 1663. . 


luteum, and Liatris squarro\a. 

Blazon (blAVn), sb. ME. [a. F. blason 

(found in other Romanic langs.). Orig. -= 

• sbi#»M ’ jinrl thin not rnnn w Hf.ATP tk T nr ® 


I burn us ) ; also an allied sea-fi&h. 


Comb.: b.-heart, pop. name for plants; eg. the 


Bleak (bl/k),<2. 153d. [Parallel form of Wallflower, Dicentra for, huso, and a variety of 


wkt.M ■ n/ . ,n ,, t . bleche (bleach), bleyke, blake, bloke. CL Blake, 

r h ( v! ' ^^ h ^r n °' CO , n ?; 1 B if*A twMA Blkac h, Bleyke a . ) i. Pallid, wan ; of a 

I? sickly butt. Still dial.r c66. a. Bare of vegeta- 


„ J , J 7 A i 1 . sickly bue. Still dial. 1566 . a. Bare of vegeta- 

L.r-iMrv- VAat r,7 armJ • . l'. ’ , ■ tiOH \ exposed; now often wind-swept 1538. 3. 

heraldry , coat of arms , a banner bearing the ^ 11 . .11. c ■ 1 , n .... 

arms. ITemldm ^irintinn or renreaenfa. Col l* ch^T *595- A- fig; Cheerless l 7 l 9 . 


arms. 3. Heraldic description or representa* «. Our bdi 
tion of armorial bearings 1610. 4. (cf. Blaze , 4> ^ xhe t 

v. 2 ) A description or record, esp. of virtues or ish B 1 
excellencies 1577 5. Divulgation, publication inclining to 1 

160a. f Bleak (l 

a. Sl George’s b. red Scott. 3. The earliext b. of I, i, *. BLE 
a Royal Banner occurs in the Roll of Caer laverock IJleaCH v. 


Cherry; b. root *= Blooi^root. 

Blei*nerite. Min. Binhheimitk. 
Blemish (ble'mij), v. ME. [a. OF. ble- 
miss-, blemir, f. bltmc, of unkn. origin.] ti . 'Jo 
hurt, damage, deface -1607. ta. To dim (the 


a. Our lodaings, standing b. upon the sea /Vr. in. ii. eye-sight) -1677. 3. To mar, injure the work- 

14. 3- The h. air Milt. P. R. it 72. Hence Blea*k- , n g of ME. 4. To imj >air the perfection of 1460. 
ish a. Blea'k-ly adv., -neas. So Blea*ky a ., ^ morally; to sully ME. c. To dis- 

indimne to k ( .n «„,« a 3 X . cred.t. dibble. Ol’s. exc. in /.aw. ME. 

tBleak (bl.lt), V ME. [Three foimalion..] ^ To b. the peace .(uj. 4 - b. lob. reputation ,.,5. 
I. X. BLEACH V. I, 2. —1612. 9 . intr. — c. To b. oneself bv Dleadintr one's owr. insanitv 


Boutell. 4. The b. of sweet beauties best Shaks. i Jv :j with * ttt ’ 

‘VXZS&Tw: 


II. To chill or Pinake Blackstomr. Hence 

II. -= IiLEACH i^. 2 l£ll. damage; flaw; impairmenL 


To b. oneself by pleading one’s owr. insanity 
sckstowr. Hence Ble*miaher. Ble*miahment, 


Blaze v. ? ] i. To describe in proper heraldic r 

language. Also absol. 1586. 9. To depict ac- i!' P 1 

cording to the rules of heraldry 1*570; fig. to A ,‘“ 
Illuminate 1699. 3. To adorn as with blazonry ' 


Blear (bli<i), a. [MIL blere , epithet of the Blemish (ble*mij\ sb. 1526. [f. the vb.] 
eyes, of unkn. origin.] x. Of theeyes or si^ht. x. Physical defect or disfigurement, e.g. the scar 
Dim from water or other superficial affection, of a broken knee in a horse; a stain 1535. 9 . 


Illuminate 1699. 3. To adorn as with blazonry _ £ ‘ 

1813. Also /}. 4. -Blaze p.« 4. 1513. 6 . 0 " ll {," e r I® 34 - 

To publish boastfully 1534. A »Bi.a 7 .k .> 8 . ’ . .» X ** 


9. transf. Dim, misty, indistinct i 
grew watery and b. Thackeray, a. 1 


tranf. A defect or flaw generally 155*;. 3 .fig. 

A moral defect; a fault, blot, slur 1526. 
x. Speaking thicke (which Nature made his b.) 

_ 1 r r is .7 ::: _ . . C : u : 


A Iso with forth, out. Often in a bad sense. 1577. 


a - ] cheat the eye wiLh b. illusion M ilt. Cotnb . : b-eyed ! 9 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 34. 3. Some stain or b. in a name 


x. To b. the arm-, painted in the ^lass windows tal faculties dimmed. Hence Ble&*me*a, bleared- 
w arton. _ a. Having bis armes verie excellentlie ness (of the eyes). Blea*ry a. more or less b. 

‘‘»V oulor " d s 1 ™?. * 5 ^ 3. Walls, .bla- Blear (bli-xL V.l MIL. fnerh. f. nrec.l + 1 . 


zoned all with feats of pride Scott. 4. To b. the 
kingly attributes and virtues 1863. 5. 1 wold neuer intr 

blasen louc with my tongue ljg Berners. 6. To h. a ^ s o 


a. having b. ryes, or wits ; -wltted, having the men- of note Tennyson. Hence Ble'miahlesa a. 
tal faculties dimmed. Hence Blea*meaa, bleared- BleiHUiatTOpe (ble'tuktli^li). 1876. [f. Gr. 
(of th ? *}*?;? * mo r e ° r les » b - . p\ l^a + rpum,, l. rpiniv.-] An apparatus for 


rSlear (bli*x), v. ML [perh. f. prec.] TI. illustrating the various positions of the eye. 
' 7 'r- i “ ha ™. wa f rr y or inflamed eyes. (Said +Blench> ti . r f . Hlknch vS] I. A trick. M 
al “ 1 “ *5 T:l only. .. A stie rlance. Shaks. 


wwscij wuc wuu my tongue UJ OERNERS. 0. iOO. vi tut ttiuuio.; -* 570 . SB. irttHS, 1 UU 1 IU . . iJ QliAVC 

out their bJam« SFKNsi-K. Hence Blazoned ppl.a. (the eyes) with tears, rheum, or inflammation *V A *” e ^* ance ' 7 f KS< 

(senses a, 6 ). Bla*zoner, a herald ; one wh , records MK. b. To blur (the face) as with tears ME. Blench, a. Sc. form of Blanch a. 

With commendation * nnr wrir* nrrv-1-.im. RIoka. . . , , . . . - T51 #t i f\ 1 AP ft.. 


with commendation ; one who proclaims. Bla’zon- 

"Sra^rl'nrv ^1 . 1 r r n Heaven weeps and blears itself, in sour rain Carlyle, blfncan ON. blekkja. The north, form was 

Blazonry (by 1 *wm). 162a. [f. as prec.] Phr. (fig.) To b. the rv«- to deceive, hoodwink Blenk q v.l +1. To deceive, cheat -ME. 

1. The description or depicting of heraldic de- Tam.Shr. v.i. iso. Hence Blea*redneat. BJea*r- ' 3 * sou« rn anvthimr • 

vices. 2. Armorial bearings 1649. Also fig. vbl.sb. being bleared ; the action of making blear j 9 * “ t0 C 

a- fig- Brilliant or artistic display I814. ** g^tering of a candle. to shy; to flinch ME. 3. To elude; to 

& The old impresa or arms, t. of the house and fBlear, z/.* ME. [C£ BLARE ».] intr. To flmch £ f? m; ? bl,nk ^ To d]M PS^L 
fiunily Deumnl of Hawtu. var. tBla*zure. protrude the tongue in mockerv -x6o«; turn as, “ e 5 * tntr. 0 1 theeyes . To lose 


a. He .bleared his eyes with books Loncf. b. The Blent 
Heaven weeps and blears itself, in sour rain Carlylb. blencan 

r>u, i -j: 1 . 1. . j • 1 1 ■ _ r 


Blench (blenH, v. x OE. [In sense xs— OE 
lencan ON. blekkja. The north, form wax 


j ■ z^nri). 162a. [f. as prec.] Phr. (fig.) To b. the eyes* to deceive, hoodwink n v 1 +!• To dec 

1. The description or depicting of heraldic de- Tam.Shr. v.i. .iso. Hence Blea*redneaa. BJea*r- Q Tn c»art sou«t 
vices. 2. Armorial bearings 1649. Alsojfp’. iDB *bl. sb. being bleared ; the action of making blear 5 a * ukjir* * °» 4 

B. fig. Brilliant or artistic display 18x4. tr ™ 5 S - lhe guttering of a candle. t° shy; to flinch ME. 3. t> 


protrude the tongue in mockery -1605. 


turn aside -1640. 5. intr . Of tiie eyes : To lose 


• (man), a (paw), an (load), o (cat), f (Fr. ch/f). a(em). »i {I, eye). » (Fr. eaa d« vie), i (ut). i (P*ych«). 9 (what), p (gat). 



BLENCH 


189 


BLIND 


who or that which turns or frightens away, t.g. a 
scarecrow 1 one who flinches. 

Blench, v A var. of Blanch vA, q.v. 
Blencorn, var. of Blend corn ; see 
Blend(k. 

f Blend, vA [Com. WGer. : OE. bfyndan : — 
OTeut. type *blandi<m\ see Blind.] To make 
blind; to dazzle. Also fig. -1600. 

Blend (blend), z>. 2 [ME. blenden, prob. a<l. 
ON. blanda\ see Bland v.] L trans . 1. To 
mix, to mingle; esp. to mix (spirits, teas, wines, 
etc.), so as to produce a certain quality. to. 
To mix or stir up (a liquid) ; hence occas., to 
render turbid, spoil; occas., to agitate, trouble; 
to disturb (joy, peace, beauty, weather) -1596. 
8- To mingle closely with 1591, 4. To mix 

(components) so that their individuality is ob- 
scured in the product; now the most frequent 
trans . use 160 

3. To b. realty with. personalty 1786. 4. Rider and 

horse, —friend, foe,— in one red burial blent Byron. 

XL intr. x. To mix, mingle; esp. so as to form 
a uniform mixture ME. a. To pass imper- 
ceptibly into each other, esp. in relerence to 
colour 18 ia. 

1, All motions, sounds, and voices . B. in a music of 
tranquillity Wohdsw. Hence Blend sb. a blending. 
Ble'nder, one who or that which blends. Ble'ndlng 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

fBlend e. Also bland. ME. Ohs. pa. pple. 
of Blend v* As adj. « Blended -1679. Comb . : 
blend corn, blencorn, wheat and rye sown and 
gtown together; b. -water, a unnaiy disease of 
cattle. 

Blende (blend). 1683. [a. Ger. blende, f. 

blenden to deceive; called also p\eudogalena % 
because it yields no lead.] Min. .Sulphide of 
zinc. Hence Blendous, Ble'ndy adjs pertain- 
ing to or containing b. 

Blenheim (ble'nom, -imV Name of the 
Duke of Marlborough's house, near Woodstock; 
used in a. Blenheims, a breed of spaniels 1851; 
b. B . Orange, a golden-coloured apple 1879. 
tBlenk, v. OE x. *- Blench i. a, 4. 
-ME. a. To blanch. Cf. Blench vA -1600. 
3. — Blink i, 3, 4 -1625. 
tBlenk, sb. north. Earlier f Blink. 

BleunIoid(blc*ni,okh. 1865. A .adj. Allied 
to the B LENNY. B. sb. [sc./xA. I 

Blenno-, bietin-, a. Gr. fiKiwos, 0 \ivra t 
mucus, comb. form. 

Blennogcnic, Blenno* genout a., generating 
mucus. Ble-nnoid a. resembling mucus. Blen* 
norrha'gia.Blenno rrtaaea, discharged mucus; 
hence -rrha’gic, -rrho'ic a 

Blenny (ble-ni). 1774. [ad. L. blennius 
(in Pliny), f. Gr. flKlwos slime, mucus 1 A genus 
of small spiny-finned fishes, the scales of which 
are coated with mucus. 

Blent, ppl. a. [f. Blend v. 2 ] Mingled. 
Blepharo- (ble fire), a. Gr QhLpapov eye- 
lid, comb form. 

Blephari'tls, inflammation of the eyelids. 
Ble'pbaroplaaty, the operation of supplying 
any deficiency caused by wound or lesion of the 
eyelid; hence Ble pharopla'stic a . Blepharo- 
spasm, spasm of the orbicular muscle of the 
eyelids. Blepharostat, an instrument for fix- 
ing the eyelid during operations. 

Blere, obs. f. Blear. 

1 Bles-bok (ble'sbpkV 1834. [Da., f. bits 
Blaze sb. 9 boh goat. ] A South African ante- 
lope. the Gatella albijrons . 

Bless (bles), vA [OF.. blSedsian , bUdsian , 
blitsian, f. bldd blood. Not in other Teut. langs. 
The orig. meaning was thus * to mark or con- 
secrate with blood \ (See Exod. xn. 33.) But 
the word was chosen at the Eng. conversion to 
render L. bentdicert 4 to praise' , which was 
itself used as tr, Heb., in the sense 4 to bend 
the knee, worship 

The pa. t. and pplo. are u*n spelt blessed^ though 
pronounced (blest), exc. ewas. in verse^ or liturgical 
reading. As an adj. blest is now archaic, but is fre- 
quen 1 1a verse, and traditional phrases.] 

1. To consecrate by a spoken formula or 
charm, or, later, by a prayer a. spec , To sancti- 
fy (and protect) by making the sign of the cross, 
esp, re/, and absol To cross oneself (arch.) 
OE* t8* To guard, keep from (evil) -x6$o. 
Alio frtf. 4. To call holy; to adore (God) as 


holy OE. 5, To pronounce words that confer 
divine favour OE. ; to invoke blessings upon 
ME. 0. To confer well-being upon; to make 
happy, to prosper; orig. said of God OE. y. 
ref. To account or call themselves supremely 
happy with, in, that 1611, U In ME. bless to, 
app. after benedicere alicui. 8. Exclamatory 
uses : a. in sense 3, as God b. me / ellipt. b. me / 
b. (also save ) the mark (see Mark), b. in sense 
7, as (God) b. you / U 9. In many senses bless 
is euphemistic or Ironical for curse, etc. 1812. 

1. Phr. To b. food, to ask God's blessing upon it 
(cf. 5k a. Not to have a penny to b. oneself with ; in 
allusion to the cross on the silver penny (cf. Ger 
Kreutzer), or to the practice of crossing the palm 
with a piece of silver. 3. The bellmans drowsy charm 
To b. the doors from nightly harm Milt. Pens. 83. 

4. Then God be blesst, U is the blessed Sunne Tam. 
Skr. iv. v. 18. $. Then sbal the BuKshop blisse the 

children, thus saying Bk. Com. Prayer . '1 he Father- 

less .and the Stranger b. his unseen Hand in their 

E layers Sturms. 6. It (mercy 1 is twice blest, It 
lesseth him that giues, and him that takes Merck. V. 
iv. l 186. 7. The nations shall b I esse themselucs in 

him Jer. iv. 9. 8. B. us 1 What a word on A title-page 

is this Milt. Bonn. xi. 5. To b. oneself', to ejaculate 
1 God b. me l' f etc. Hence Ble'&ser. 
t Bless, vA 1526. [a. F. blesser ; cf. Bleche.] 
To wound; to thrash -1612. 

Tarry, thou knave.. 1 shall make these hands b. I 
thee 1575. 

fBless, z/.3 1596. [Mainly Spenserian ; ?a 
use o( prec.] To brandish; also to brandish 
round (an object with a weapon). 

Blessed, blest (ble-sed, blest), ppl. a. ME. 
f f. Bless r. 1 See note under Bless v.\ x. 
Consecrated, holy. 3. Adorable ME. 3. 
Happy, fortunate ME.; beatihed X475. Also 
absol. The beatified saints M E. 4. Pleasurable, 
blissful 1458. b. Of plants and heibs : Endowed 
with healing virtues, as b. thistle , Carduus bene- 
dictus 1564. 5. **• 1 cursed ’ or the like (cf. 

Blf.ss v. 9) 1806. As quusi-<z^z'. Blessedly 1600. 

1. Ihe IJ. Sacrament 1688. a. Cure ble>,syd lorde 
lesu 1493. C. She desires no isles of the blest, no 
omrl seats of the iust Tennyson. 4 b. The blest in- 
fusions 'Ihal dwell in vegetives Per. m. 2L 35. Hence 
tBle asedful a. full of blessing. tBle'ssedhede, 
beatitude. Ble ssedly, ble sdy adv. Ble-aacd- 
ness, the state ot being blessed, esp. with divine 
favour, as in single blessedness Afrds. N . x. i. 78; 
lienci* uscd/flC. for the unmarried stale. 

Blessing (ble'sin), vld. sb. OE. [f. Bless 
vA +-1NG b] tx. The action of the vb. (senses 
i, a) -1563. a. Authoritative declaration of 
divine favour; benediction ; and hence b. Invo- 
cation of divine favour. 3. F avour and prosper- 
ing influence of God. (bo now 4 to ask a b.’) 
OE. 4. Anything that makes happy or prosper 
ous; a boon ME. +b. A present (tr. Heb.) 
-16 1 1. 5. Grateful adoration ME. 

a All the blessings Of a glad father, compasse thee 
about Temp. v. i. 170 3. Wirh God's B. he will re- 

cover 1B81. 4. Eminence, Wealth, Soueraignty; 

which, to say sooth, are Blessings Shark, b. 1 pray 
thee, take a U of thy seruant a Kings v. 15. 

Blest, pa. t. and pple. of Bless vA 
Blet (blet), v. 1835. [ad. (by Bindley) F. 
blettir, f. blet.] intr. To become ' sleepy ’ as 
an over-ripe pear. 

Blether, blather (ble-fox, blae--), v . Sc. 
and n . dial. [ME. blather, a. ON. blatlra , f. 
hlabr nonsense. In U. S. blather , the etymo- 
logical form, is usual. J x. intr To talk non- 
sense loquaciously 1524; trans. to babble x8xo, 
3. tntr . To cry loudly (dial.) 1863. Hence 
Ble'ther, bla'ther sb. voluble nonsense. 
Ble*therskate, bla-therskite. dial, and 
U.S. colloq . 1650. [f. Blether v. + Skate 

in Sc. used contemptuously. Popularized in 
U.S. by the Sc. song Maggie Lauder , during 
the War of Independence.] A talker of blatant 
nonsense. 

Jog on your gait, ye bletherskate Maggie Lewder L 
Ble tonisin. x8ax. [f. M. BletonJ] The 
supposed faculty of perceiving subterraneous 
springs and currents by sensation. 

Blewits (blif/bits). 1830. [prob. f. Blue.] 
An edible mushroom. 

fBleymes* 1735. [a. F. b lei me « bltme adj. ; 
see Blemish. J An inflammation in the foot of 
a horse between the sole and the bone. 

BUck (blik). 1881. [a. Ger. blick sheen.] 
The brightening or iridescence appearing on 


silver or gold at the end of the cupelling or to? 
fining process (Raymond). 

Blight (blait), sb. 16x1. [?] I. gen. Any 
atmospheric or invisible influence that suddenly 
blasts, nips, or destroys plants, or affects them 
with disease; a diseased state of plants so origi- 
nating 1669. a. spec. a. Diseases in plants 
caused by fungoid parasites, as mildew, rust, or 
smut x6ii ( b. An aphis, destructive to fruit- 
trees x8oa. 3. fig. Anything which withers 
hopes or prospects, or checks prosperity 185a. 

3. The withering b. of Turkish rule 1884. 

Blight (bbit), v. 1695. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To affect with blight. fig > To affect hate- 

fully, nip In the bud 1713. 

a. Deprivation of rank . which blights so many pro- 
spects Licwia. Hence Bli'ghtingly adv. 

Blighter (blai'tax). i8aa. [f. prec. + -kr 1 .] 
1. A thing that blights, a. A contemptible 
fellow ; sometimes joc. 1896. 

Blighty (blai'ti). Army slang . 1915. [ad. 
Hind, bil&yati foreign, f. Arab, wildyat Vila- 
yet.] England, home; in the war of X9X4“i8, 
a wound that secured return to England. 
fBlin, v. [OE. blinnan =» *belinnan : see Be-, 
Lin v. ] intr. and trans. To leave off, stop -1765. 
Blind (blaind), a. [Com. Teut. : OE. blind 
: — OTeut. *blindo~t ; cf. Lith. bUndzai .] x. 
Without the sense of sight b. absol. A blind 
person, esp. as pi. The blind as a class OE. 
c. (at/rib. of prec.) Of, pertaining to, or for the 
use of the blind as a class : as b. asylum (mod.), 
a .Jig. and transf. Lacking in intellectual, moral, 
or spiritual perception OE. 3. fig. Undis- 
criminating; inconsiderate, heedless, reckless 
ME. b. Purposeless 1873. A- fig- Acting 
without intelligence or consciousness 169a. 5 

transf. Dark, obscure (arch.) OE ; thaving its 
light cut off -1705. 6. Dim; indistinct ME.; 

of a letter, indistinctly or imperfectly addressed 
1804. 7. Out of sight, secret, obscure. With 

b. alley cf. ia b. Of a way or path : Difficult 
to trace 1593. 8. Covered from sight 1513. g. 

Having no openings for light or passnge 1603 
10. Closed at one end. So b. alley ; cf. 7. z668. 

1 x. Of plants ; Without buds or eyes, or with- 
out a terminal flower. 

x. Galileo, frail and b. 1859. b. If the blinde lead 
the blinde, both shall fall into the ditch Matt, xv, 14. 

а. Blynde jugement of men Wyclif. B. side : the un- 
guarded, also, formerly, the unpresentable side. 3. H. 
prejudice Hazlitt, speed Dickens, fury Macaulay. 
4. B. chance Bentley. 5. B. lantern : a dark lantcnx 

б. B. man , officer, reader a post-office official who 

deals with ' b. letters '. 7. To . some b. change-house 
Scott. b. The b. mazes of this tangled wood Milt, 
Comus 181 9. A b. wall, hedge, window, door {mod.% 

Phr. B. story, one without point. 

Comb.-, b. area {Archil.), a clear space around the 
basement wall of a house { b.-axle *■ dead-axle » 
•beetle, a name for beetles which fly against people, 
esD. by night; also, a small beetle found in ricei 
•blocking (Bookbinding), impressions on book-covers 
produced t>y heated blocks, etc., without gold-leafi 
•coal, non-bituminous coal which burns without 
flame; •flah, the Amblyo/sis sPelsus ; -gallery (see 
Blind a. 10); -hazard, -hookey, games si cards I 
•level {Mining), one not yet connected with other 
workings; -abaft, a winze; -shell {Artillery), one 
containing no powder, also one that fails to explode 1 
•spot, the spot on the retina which is insensible to 
light; -story {ArvkitJ, a triforium below the clere- 
story of a cathedral, admitting no light ; b. tooling 
= blind-blocking. Hence Blrndish a. BU'ndling 
sb. a b. person Bli'txdly adv. in a b. way ; without 
an opening. Blrndnesa {lit. and fig.). 

Blind (blaindy v. [f. Blind a., first in ME. ; 
phonetic var. of Blend w. 1 ] x. To make blind; 
to render insensible to light or colour. Also fig. 
3. To hide; to make difficult to trace ME. g. 
To depn ve (things) of light 1643. b. To eclipse 
163 3. 4. Gunnery. To provide with blindages 
1850. 5. intr . To be or become blind or dim 

1. Blinded of one eye 187c This great light blyndeth 
my sight Palsgr. fig. How jealousy blinds people 
Sheridan. l b. Thy sweet eyes . . h. the stars. 
Hence Blft*ndea /*/.«. (senses x, 4); having the wia- 
dow-blinds drawn down. Bll'nder, he who or that 
which blinds 1 a blinker for a hone. (U. S.) Bli'ad- 
ingly adv. 

Blind (bUind), sb. 1535. [*• Blind v . or 
<*.] i. Anything which obstructs the light or 
sight ; esp. a screen for a window made of 
woven material mounted on a roller 170a. 
a. A blinker for a horse, a- A blindage 2644. 


ft (Ger. KJlii). V (Fr. pm), li (Ger. Mtfller). U (Fr. dime), v (curl), e (e*) (thrre). i (r») (rein). J (Fr . isire). 5 (iir, £mx, surthV, 


BLINDFOLD 


J9° BLOCK 

t4* Any means or place of concealment -1697. to prevent his seeing in any direction except To cure (herrings) by a process which leaves 
5. fig. A pretence, a pretext, to conceal one's straight ahead 1789. 3. The eye (slang.) 1816. them soft and only half-dried. {Bloated herrings 

real design 1664. ». Bigots who bat one wav see Through blinkers of are opposed to dried or red herrings.) Hence 

a. Venetian blinds : those mado of light laths fixed authority M. Green. Hence Bli'nker v. to put Bloa*ted ppl. a . 1 half-dried in smoke, 
on strips of webbing. 5. Her constant care of me blinkers on ; fig. to hoodwink. o ' r - ~ 

was only a b. Sieele. lienee Blindage, a screen Blirt (bl 5 lt), V. ft. dial. 1 731. [? echoic.] Vt J ® 77 * [app. f. BLOAT ff. z ] I* 

or 1 he like used in fortification, sieges, etc. to protect To burst into tears* disfigure with tears Hence 1 0 bIow out » swe1 ** m ake turgid. Also absol. 

r B Ml" d Blirt U. a gust of k...d and rain. Naut. * 735 - . rr ____ . _ 


was only a b. Sieele. ( lienee Bll*ndage, a screen B 
or i he like used in fortification, sieges, etc. to protect To 
from the enemy’s firing \ p. mantelet Bli'ndfess a. pi: 

Blindfold (bUrmlf*»ld), v. [ME. blind- g 


a. intr. 'To swell 1735. 


ftlU(n, tfiltm to I 1 ell. The assoc, with /«/</- A \ OE. tH 6 t blithe. Cf. Bliss Swollen, P ufted U P. "/■ with self-indulgence; 

tng >s a i6thc. perversion.] ti. To strike blind ti. Blitheness of aspect. (Only in OK.) things, overgrown, of excessive sise. a. Swc 

I°r V x ‘5° t yeS, „“ A WU , a p and ' a. Ulitheness; gladness; enjoyment ; «/. the len with pride; puffed up. pampered 1731. 

A T r rken 16 ’i 5 , '- beatitude of heaven. Hence, paradise, cover. h 

Blindfold, a. 1450. [seeprec.] I. Having a /> ,n«, nf H^lifrht OF * b. aristocracy 1868. Hence Bloa tedness. 


uiu k. Jt/. u, Kuai ui nmu auu lain, ivuiu, , « , > 

Bliss (bits), sb. [OE. b/ids OTcut. type Bitted,///, 1664. [f. prec. + -F.D.] I. 
*blt/>s,d- % f. *blt/>i-s, OE. bU 6 e blithe. Cf. Bless pollen, puffed up, esf. with self-indulgence; of 
■ * - - - - - * u ' — - ~ “ 3. Swol- 


excessive size. 


Blindfold, a. 1450. [seeprec.] I. Having 
the eyes bandaged so as to prevent vision 1483. 


A cause of delight. OE. 
a. Blisse of b® bodi Wycmp, 


a * fig* With the mind blinded; without fore- I Author of all b. Drumm. op Hawth. Far other once 


thought, reckless. Cf. Blind a . 3. 

a. The b blows of ignorance Drydkn. Henre 
Bli'ndfold sb. a bandage over the eyes (lit. and fig.). 
Bli'ndfoldly adv. (rare). 


beheld in b. Milt. P L . i 607. concr. Womman is 
Henre mannes loye and al his blis Chaucer. 

d fig.). Blissful (bli-sful), a. ME. [f. Bl.iss sb. + 

-ful ] i. Full of or fraught with bliss. ta. 


Blind gut. 1594. [See Blind a. 10.] The Beatified; sacied-1534. t3. Having power 


r tecum. 

tBlind-head. 1 66a. A cover for a retort ; 
a retort with such a cover -1743. 
tBlindman. ME. Now written as two wds. 
Much Ado ii. i. 305. 

Blind-man's-buff (btabncl mo?nz br*f).i59o. 


bless 1598. 

x. B. bride of a h. heir Tennyson. The b. Seat 
Milt. Hence Bli’ssful-ly adv.. -ness. 

Bli‘SSOm, a. j 668. [a. ON. Idee s via, in same 
sense, j Of a ewe : In heat. 

Blbssom, v. ME. [f. as prec.] I. trans. 


[f. Bund-man + Buff - buffet, blow.] A game Of a ram : To tup. In pass, said of the ewe. 
in which one player is blindfolded, and tries to *-i*tr. To be lustful ME. 
catch and identify any one of the others, who, Blister (bli’staj), sb. [ME. blester , blister , 
on their part, push him about. Alsoyf^. ?a. OK. blestre (* tumetir Godef.), and ON. 

bldstr, f. bldsa to blow. Not m OE.] x. A thin 


fits. Government by Blind-man's-buff Cari yle. bldstr , f. bldsa to blow. Not m OE.] X. A thin 

Blind man's holiday. The time just be- vesicle on the skin, containing scrum, caused 
fore candles are lighted. b Y friction, a burn, a vesicatory, or the like. 

Bli-nd-nettle. OK. [f. Blind a. 11, as a. A swelling, containing fluid or air, on a plant, 


n . , Bloa-ter. 183a. [f. Bloat a. 1 , after deader. 

y o.hlJ-«"" d «c.] A bloat or bloated herring. 

'omman is Blob (blpb), sb. 1536. [See Blf.b.] I. A 
bubble. Now n. dial. 9. A pimple, n . dial. 
iss sb. + 1 597. 3* A globule of liquid or viscid substance 

ss. ta. 1725. 4. A small rounded mass of colour 1863. 

power to 3. A honey h. [yellow gooseberry] Galt. A b. cf 
ink 1857, jelly 1866. Hence Blo’bby a. 
e b. Seat Blubber (bl^-baj), a. 1593. [var. of Blau- 
, nut, perh. influenced by Blob,] Of the lips: 

» m same Thick, swollen, protruding. Ilcnce b.-lipped a. 

Hanging b. lips but pout for Kisses Drydkn. 

I. trans. Blobber, obs. and dial. f. Blubber sb. and v. 
the ewe. Block (blpk), sb. [Partly ME. adoption of 
, . F. bloc , a. OHG. bloh (mod. Ger. block), of unkn. 
% blister, or jg, n ; partly taken directly from Block r. ] 
IIK a K ' x. A log of wood; part of the trunk of a tree, 
x. A thin Often used in similes as a type of inertia or 


vesicle on the skin, containing scrum, caused stupidity. a. A large solid p.ece of wood ; a. 
by friction, a burn, a vesicatory, or the like. One of which the top or surface is used for van- 


wanting sting.] Herb. The Dead-nettle; also *p eta ^* a painted surface, etc. 1597. 3. Med. 

the Hemp-nettle and Hedge Nettle. Anything applied to raise a blister 1541. &> „ ™ 

Blind-worm (bbiucl.wftmO. 1450. [Cf. MbSSt M8 5 - b. The piece oC wood on which the con- 

Da. blindorm ; so called from the smallness of -copper, copper having a blistered surface, obtained wer e beheaded 1541. c. A falcon s 

its eyes.) The Mow-worm {Anguis fragilis). during smelting; -plant, a name for Ranumulns perch 1844. 3. A piece of wood or other 

Formerly used also ol the Adder acris, R. scelsratui, etc.; -ateel, steel having a bhs- substance on which something is moulded or 

Blink (blmic), V. Lin ml:. ™i y ns »», bTshC 7 *£Z£nZ?X S7S * 

r n r , 0 i aT^?en oTtnkn 'ori^rti' (hh^,, .496. if. p.ec^ I. 

To^de^ive’^riwV^rF'or^ME.^BLFNrH'ii * Vi V”*’ 1°,™“ b ' lsters on - and casv, used to increase the mechamcal power of 

ta” fnVr. VB ( LrNV„iJ° a V,eV) ME only ' s ! ^tth^Hs.ers iVn TTSJ? ST* ^ 

[I o twinkle with theeye oreyel.ds; togUnce; to Bled, cupped, or Scott, fir. This tyrant l" gC ^ V ’/rl ’ TJibHHl 


One of which the top or surface is used for vari- 
ous operations : e.g. for chopping on. esp. 
by butchers; lor beetling or hammering on; for 
mounting, or dismounting from, a horse, etc. 


Also ab<ol. 1541. a. intr . 
covered with blisters 1496. 




md trans f. case, used to increase the mechanical power of 
or become the ropes running through them; employed 
esp. for the rigging of ships, and in lifting great 


1 o twinkle with the eye or eyelids; toglance; to Bled, cupped, or blistered Scott, fig. This tyrant we V hts i623 r A niece of wood uhiel acts 
look with glances; to wink for an instant 1590. whose sole name blisters our tongue Mach. i\. iii. n. j* ’ , 0 5 * A P 1 ^ 4 - wood whicli acts 

4. To cast a sudden or momentary gleanfol BUte (hb.t). ME. [«dj ^L. blitum, a. Or . »° 1 ' ^ p>ece of y^ood on 

light; to shine unsteadily or dimly 1786. 5. To ^X/rov.] Herb. Name for plants of the N.O. order to be’orimed from 8 |t or toh^slamned 

shut the eves to: to shirk. Dass bv. ignore : orir. Wild tr ? er 1 De printed lrom it, or to bt stamped 


shut the eyes to; to shirk, pass by, ignore : orig. Chenopodiaeex esp. Wild Spinach (C. Bonus- 
a sporting phrase 174a. 6. To turn (milk, Henricus), Amarantkus blitum, spec\esot Atri - 

beer, etc.) slightly sour 1616. intr. 1648. If 7, pl ex , and the genus Blitum (Strawberry 
T o cause to blink. Kandor. (Pseudo-arch.) Hr ftf). Formerly also for Garden Spinach. 

3. On him she..blinkit bonnilie 1729. A..*etter. Blithe (bUlff), a. Ad. and adv.) [Com 
blinking at the blaxe 1863. 4. Ev ry star that blinks T eut. : OE. bliOe : — OTeut. +bltbi-»\ ? 1. stem 

aboon hiTHNs. 5. Dogs h. their coveys Byron. Hence A , . . £...\ .. 

Blinked ppl. a. affected with a blink. Blinking to shine ] A. adj. ti. Exhibiting kindly 

vbl. sb. * spic. in Brnvitig: giving a sharp taste to beer feeling to others -J570. a. Jocund, gay, spright- 


by pressure 1732. 7. gen. Any solid mass of 

matter with an extended surface 1530. b. A 


(ff^J nd r tbC g r \ 3 D < ttU n j ST « A ^ BE « KY large quantity of anything dealt with at once. 
I*' '.Tf;)- ^°. rm _ er| y also <or Garden Spinach. Hence In b.: wholesale: =Fr. tn Hoc. 1876. 8 


Hence In b.: wholesale ;= Fr . cn bloc. 1876. 8. 

A lump of wood, stone, etc. that bars one's 
w »y fig- an obstacle. Now only in stumbling- 
b. 1500. 9. spec. A mass of rock or stone in its 


vbl. sb . ; sp>c. in Bmving : giving a sharp taste to beer feeling to others -7570. a. Jocund, gay, spright- unhewn state 1847. b. A piece prepared for 
by letting the wort stand ; ppl «., winking, etc. ; also ly. merry. (Now mostly of things.) OE. 3. building purposes; also, the bricks which chil- 


( slant? ) used as a substitute for a strong expletive. 

tBlink, j/M ME. [f. Blink v. i.j 1. A 
trick; » Blench sb. MU only. u. pi. Boughs 
thrown to turn aside deer from their course; also 
feathers, etc. on a thread to scare birds -1625. 
Blink (bliqk), sbA ME. [f. Blink v. 3-4.] 
x. A momentary gleam of light; a slight flash; 
a twinkling gleam; also poet . glimmer 1717. 
Also fig . 9. A (bright) glance; a glimpse. 

(Chiefly Sc.) 1594. 3. transf. An instant, the 

twinkling oi an eye ; « Ger .Augenblick. (Chiefly 
•S*.) 1813. 4. =• Ice-bi.ink : a shining white- 

ness about the horizon produced by reflection 
from distant masses of ice. Also, loosely, a 
'arge mass or field of ice. 1772. 

x. Like blur-bottle flies in a b. of sunshine Scott. 
3. Bide a b. Scott. 4. The b. from packs of ice, ap- 

E ears of a pure white x 8 1 8. Hence Blinks sb. Herb. 
ilinking Chickwoed, Montia fontana. 


Of men: Joyous, cheerful ; glad, happy, well- 
pleased. Since 16th c. chiefly poet. OE. 

a. Buxom, b , and debonair Milt. Allegro 34. B. 
sounds of festal music 1855. 3. Bardolph, be blythe 

Shaks. Bli*the-ly aav , -ness. Blithesome a 

B. sb. + r. A blithe one ; cf fair. 1548. ta. 
Compassion, good-will; mirth, delight -1585. 
Ilencc Bli'theful a. Bll thefnlly adv. 

C. <7^. fa. Benignantly. b. Blithely. OF.. ! 


building purposes; also, the bricks which chil- 
dren build with 1854. jo. A compact mass of 
buildings, with no intervening splices; (e\p. in 
U S. and Canada) the quadrangular mass of 
buildings included between four streets, etc. 
b. A space of ground bounded by four streets. 
1851. 1 1 . fig. A blockhead ; a hard-hearted 

person 1553. 19. (from Block v.) A blocking 

up, e.g. of traffic or progress 1864. 1 3. Cricket. 


Blithering (bli*«3riq),///.tf. colloq. 1889. The position in which a batsman blocks balls; 
[f. blither, var. Blether. I Senselessly talka- thr ccnlrf f>[ the wicket; hence b.-hole (or b.) a 
tive; as an intensive, 1 consummate’, and hence, made m the ground to indicate the centre. 

contemptible. 5.^. ’ or adj. I nken 1 in the block 1864. 

Blizzard bli zAid). orig. U.S, . 1829. [prob. 


x. Sitting pai lent on a big b.— huge stump of a tree- 
root Froude. a. He laid down his head upon l he b. 


echoic ; cf. dial, blitter, bhzzom , said of blazing, Clar* noon. * 3. We have blockesfor all heads Hunker.’ 
blasting, or dazzling things.] 1. A sharp blow Barbeds b. : a wooden head for a wig. 7. A b. of tin 
or knock ; a shot. Also fig. 9. A furious blast *758,ofmasonryi8t3,oficeTYNDAiu b. foirge blocks 

! 1 1 . 1 : I ■ ' r. nf ik- Islnrlf f,.r rii»nu/lal!«..„ .fi.A — e. 1 


Blink 1 blink), a. 1590. [Cf. Blinked.] I s «*] th «-* tlr y s,1uw whirling in icy clouds x88x. 

)f the eyes; Habitually blinking. Hence A Bloat [ M ^- Mott, ?• ON. 

Mink-eyed a. 9. Of milk: Slightly -.our i88q b J< lut - r ' soaked, wet * ; or from a parallel form 


Of the eyes: Habitually blinking. Hence 
Blink-eyed a. 9. Of milk: Slightly -.our 1883. 
Blinkard (bli qk&rd). 1510. [f. Blinks. + 
-ARD. 1 I. One who habitually blinks or winks. 
®. Jig. One who lacks mental perception 1523. 
3. at/rib., or adj. % usu .fig. 1529. 


Spectacles for directing the sight in one direc- 
tion only, so as to cure squinting, or to pro 


of frost-wind and blinding snow 1870. of the Stock for future delivery 1876. 9. Erratic A: a 

a. Those fearful blasts known ns ' blizzards * which ' JOU J^ er . lran *P t,rtei J by physical agencies far fmm its 
send the.. dry snuw whirling in icy clouds x88x. native site. 10. American towns are built in blocks 

Bloat (blrM), a 1 [ME. blote ? • ON. ,V KEMAN , V.'-' 011 *? W, es . you stones, you worse 

I / , , , ,* “ . L ' *» * than senslesse things 7«/. 6. i. 1 . Ao. A cniA of the 

\xr?u ed ' WCt ’r O ^C r T 0m a P arabe ^ ^ orm (Sftttte or) old b \ a piece of the same stuff; a dc- 
btot. with sense 2 cf. ON. blautr fiskr , i.e, scendant taking after a parent or ancestor As dta f 
'solthsh'.] *f* I. ? Soft with moisture. ME. Only. (etc.) o.» a A; see x. To cut blocks with a razor ; 
a. B. herring : a bloater: see Bloat v. 1 -x66x. ^congruous application of abilities or means). 
Bloat (bljut'i a . 2 [ME. blout. blowt - ON • J * ym i t 5 ® (on/ra / /,WVJ) .v ai y >tc 7 lin whicht hdi n e 
blautr- so ft ^ alcn Rthat h jl nr is divided into sections, with signals, so worked that 

bloute • ? Vftf» fltv ! BL ff T a ‘ J + 1, no train is allowed to pass into any section till it is 

blou/e: ? Soft, flabby ; puffy -ibo 3 . a. Bloat: wholly clear. 

ruffed, swollen, esp. with self-indulgence. (In Comb.: b.-battery, in gunnery, a wooden battery 
mod. writers an echo of Shaks. : see quot.) 1638. ^ or * wo or n,oro •mall pieces mounted on wbeelsi 
1. Let the blowt king tempt you againe to bed ,f “ rn ? co “ Moomery 1 -letters, printing-types cut 

II ami. 111. iv. 183. [So all the Quartos, exc. Q i.) out “ ^ootlen blocks | -printing, printing from 

Bloat, V.l i6tt. rapn. f Bloat /» 11 wooden blocks as in the Block-books, now also used 

__ 1 PI 3, • PLOATfl . j tram, for printing calico, etc.: so -printed a. , -ship, a ship 


[ME. blout, blowt “ON. 

W. «elf-indulgr„ce. (In W,b,l 


mod. writers an echo of Shaks. : see quot.) 1638. 
1. Let the blowt king tempt you againe to bed 


tect the eyes; « Goggles 1732. b. I-eather I Baml. m. iv. 183. [So all the Quartos, exc. Q I.) out 05 wootlen blocks | -printing, printing from 

icreens attached to a horse s bridle on each side Bloat, vA i6ti Tann. f * wooden blocks, as in the Block-books, now also used 

1*PI* I. PLOATg.ij tra m, for printing calico, etc. 1 so -printed *. 1 -ship,nship 

.(mac), a (pc). a«(Wd). - (cat). ,]F,. C hx 0 . *V. 7 ^ » (Fr. e.u d,T U ~~ l ( Wt ). <( g (what). 



BLOCK 

moored to block the entrance to a harbour t -tin 
see Tin. 

Hence Blo-Ckage, a blocked (up) state. Blo’ck- 
of the nature of a b. ; obtuse { roughly blocked 
out. rude. Bio ckish-ly adv., -ness. 

Block (blpk), v. 1570. [a. F. bloquer , f. 

bloc Block sbA 1. trans. To obstructor close 
with obstacles (a passage). Also Jig . 1645. a. 
To shut up or in by obstructing ingress or egress 
1630. 3. spec. To blockade (usu. with up) 15 91. 

4. To obstruct the course of 1865. 5. Cricket, 

To stop (a ball) with the bat; also absol . 1773. 
6. Parliament, To prevent or postpone the 
passage of a bill; spec, to give notice of oppo- 
sition to a bill, so that it cannot be taken alter 
half past twelve (midnight) 1884. 7- trans. To 

shape on, or stamp with, a block 162a. 8. 'J o 

mark out roughly ; to plan. Now usu. with out] 
also in. 1585 9. To cut out into blocks, e.g. 

coal 186 {. 10. To support or fit with blocks 

ol wood 1881. 

a. Our little harbor was. .blocked in by heavy masses 
Tof ice] Kane. 6. The term ‘ blocking ’ is, a colloquial 
expression recognized in this House Mr. Speaker 
1884. 8. Pictures blocked in roughly 1884. 

Blockade (bl^k/i-d). ? 1680. [f. Block v., 
after Fr. wds. in -adf..] i. The shutting up of 
a place, blocking of a harbour, line of coast, 
frontier, etc., by hostile forces or ships, so as to 
stop ingress and egress 1693. a. t/ansf. A 
parly of blockade-men. 3 .Jig, 1742. 

1. Paper b . one declared by a belligerent to exist, 
but not effective. To raise a l>. : to wnhdiaw the in- 
vesting forces, or compel them to wiilidraw. To break 
a b.. to enter a blockaded port by forte. To run a 
b.i to enter or leave a blockaded port by eluding the 
blockading force. 

Comb. • b.-man, a coastguardsman; -runner, a 
vessel which attempts to run into a blockaded port: 
the owner, master, or one of the crew of such a vessel. 

Blocka-de, v. 1680. [f. piec. sb.] 1. irons. 
To subject to a blockade as an incident of war. 
9. transf. and Jig. To obstruct 1732. 

a. Huge bales of British cloth b. the door Popf. 
Hence Blocka'der, one who blockades ; a blockad- 
ing vrs'-t.l. 

Block-book. 1727. fa. A book of wooden 
table :s. b. A book printed from engraved 

wo >den blocks. 

Blo-cker. 1609. [f. Block ?>.] One who 

blocks; spec, in Shoemaking and Bookbinding. 
Blockhead (blp khedL 1549. [f. Block j?.] 
ti. A wooden head, a wooden block for hats 01- 
wigs -1698. 9. Hence, an utterly stupid fellow 

*549 +3- as adj. Blockheaded, stupid -1719. 

a. Blot k- heads and dull-pated Asses 1668. Hence 
Blo'ckhea ded a. stupid, obtuse. Blo*ckhea ded- 
ness. Blo-ckhea dish a, Blo*ckheadism. 
tBlo ckheadly a. 

Blockhouse (bl^rkhaus). [Common since 
*■1500: of uncertain history. App. earlier in 
F.ng. than in Ger., Du., 01 Fr.") a. orig. A de- 
tached fort blocking a M *ategic.U point, b. 
loiter; An edifice constructed chiefly of timber, 
loopholed and embrasured for firing. 1512. c. 
start s ’. A pris >n 16 -4. d A house of squared 
logs ol umber 1857. Also trans f. and^^. 

a. The b. of Tillierie Gfrarix d. The Backwoods- 
man who lx- gins by building a b. 1878. 

Blo cking, vbl. sb 1585. [f. Block v. or 
rA. ) 1. The action of the vu. Block 1637. 9. 

The product of this action 1585. 3. Carpentry. 

See Block v. 10. 1823. 

Blocking course (or blocking): the plain course 
of sLone which surmounts the cornice at the top of a 
Greek or Roman building; also n projecting course of 
stone or brick at the base of a building. 

tBlo-ckwood. -= Logwood -1667. 

Bloke (bltfrk), sb. slang. 1851. [?] Fellow. 
+Blok(e, bloc, a. [repr. of OE. bide OTeut. 
+bhtiko»t, 1 . stem of bllkan , blaik to shine; or 
f. OE. blxc, (blac-) Black. Cl. Blake.] Pale; 
also black, dark. ME. only. 

TBlO'man. ME. only. [f. bio adj. blackish blue 
+ Man.] A black man, negro. 

Blond, blonde (bipod). 1481. [a.F.:— med. 

L. blondus yellow, of unkn. origin. Revived as 
Fr. in 17th c. ; whence the finale when applied 
to a woman.] A. adj. Prop, (of the hair): Light 
atSburn ; loosely, light coloured, fair. b. Blond(e 
lace : see B 3. B. sb. 1. A person with blond 
hair; one with ‘fair* hair and complexion; esp. 
a woman, in which case spelt blonde 183a. a. 
(More fully blonde lace ) : A silk lace of two 
threads, twisted and formed in hexagonal 
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meshes; orig. of unbleached silk, but now white 
or black. Usu. written blonde , as in Fr. (sc. 
den telle). 1755. Also attrib. 

Comb, b-metal, a clay ironstone of the coal mea- 
sures. Hence Blondness. 

Blood (bird). [Com. Teut. t OE. blSdv - 
OTeut. *blddo~m, found only in Teut.] L 1. 
The red liquid circulating in the arteries and 
veins of man and the higher animals; extended, 
later, to the corresponding liquid, coloured 01 
colourless, in animals of lower organisation. 3. 
ftg and trans f. Applied to liquids or juices in 
some way resembling it; e.g. to a blood-like 
juice; t<> the sap of plants, etc. ME. 3. Blood 
shed; lienee, bloodshed; manslaughter, murder, 
death OE. b. The guilt ol bloodshed OE. 

1. Fleshandbx humanity *, as opp. to 4 deity or 
disembodied spirit*. See Klksji. t To let b. (in Surg.) . 
to bleed ; also trans/". to shed the b. of. +God ' j b. I 
knit's b. / +\S blood l + lilood . forcible ejai illa- 
tions not now in use. a Go, suclce the subtle b. o' 
th' Grape Timon iv. tii. 43 2. 3. An AlTront that 

nothing but It. ran expiate Addison, b. Hisb.be on 
vs, and on our children Matt, xxvii. ^5. 

II. ti. The vital fluid; heme, the vital princi- 
ple, l.fe -1740. 3. T he supposed seat ol emo- 

tion, passion; whence, Passion, temper, mood, 
disposition; emphatically, mettle, anger ME. 
3- The supposed seat of animal appetite; hence, 
the fleshly nature of man 1597. 

*. When you perceiue his b. enclin'd to mirth 2 Hen. 
iv. 38. Fhr. To breed bad (or ill) b. In told 
b.\ not in the heat of passion. 3. The strongest 
o.uhtrs, are snnw To th r fire ith* b. Temp. iv. i. 53. 
In /*.; full of life j out cf b . : not vigorous. (Hunting 
plirnses.) 

III. 1. The typical part of the body which 
children inhent from their parents and ancestors 
ME. s. Hence, Blood-i elationslnp, and esp. 
parentage, lineage, descent; abo: Family, kin, 
race, stock, nationality ME. 3. toner. Persons 
'»f any specified blood or family collectively ; 
blood-relations, kindred, family, race ME. 4. 
esp. Offspring, child, near relative, one dear as 
one's own offspring ML. 5. Blood worth men- 
tion, good lilood; good paientage or stock. 
Cf. Birth (sb >) ME. Also attrib. 

1. Blue blood-. tr Sp. sangre azul claimed by certain 
families uf Castile, as being unconianunnied by Moor- 
ish, Jewish, or otht r admixture ; piob. founded on the 
blueness of ihe veins of people of fair complexion. 
brisk b.\ a new xir.iin or stock not related by b. to 
the family ; also fig. (God] hath made of one b. all 
nations of men Acts xvii. 26. a. B. royal ox the b.\ 
toyal raceoi family. Whole b.\ race by both father 
and mother, a> opp. to half-b. % by one parent only. 
Hence concr. hatf-h . ; one whose b. is half of one race 
and half of another. B. is thicker than water Provb. 
3. By that one Deed Enobles all his B. Dryden. To 
run in the (fa) b.: i. e. in a family or race. 4. (Own) 
flesh and b . ; near kindred See Flesh. 5. The 
highest pride of b. Macaulay. In horses. . there is 
nothing like b. 1846. . To restore in or to b.\ to re- 
admit to forfeited privileges of birth and rank those 
under sentence of 1 corruption of b.T see Attainder. 

IV. ti. A living being -ME, 3. * A hot spark’ 
(J.); ft* fast' or foppish man.arch. 1562. b. Univ. 
and Public School slang. One of those who are 
held to set the fashion in dress and manners. 

a. A. .celebrated 'b. 'or dandy nboutiown T hackeray. 
Young b . ; now, n youthful member of a party, who 
brings to it youthful vigour. 

tV. A disease in sheep and in swine -1787. 
Comb. : b.-baptiam, the martyrdom of early Chris- 
tians who had not been baptized; -bath, a bath in 
warm b. : also, a massacre : t-boltered ppl. a., clot- 
ted with b.; esfi. having the hair matted with b. ; 
[see Balter]; -fine, one paid as whole or part com- 
pensation for murder ; -flower, genus Human - 
thus 1 f'bunter, one who tracks murderers; -pud- 
dlxi£, a black pudding; -ripe (of fruit) so ripe that 
the juice has become b. -coloured, hence -ripeness ; 
•sausage, a black pudding; -tree (Bot.), Croton 
gossypiifoltum j -vein, a moth (Brady epetes ama . 
taria) \ -wood, name of several trees, e.g. in Jamaica 
Cordonia heematoxylon , in Australia various species 
of Eucalyptus, etc. 

Hence f Bioo'ding sb. a black pudding. Bloo’d- 
less a. without b., hence lifeless ; pallid from wont of 
b. ; unattended by bloodshed. Bloo’dless-ly adv., 
•ness. Bloo'd-like a. like b.; like a blood (Dorse). 
Blood (blml), v. 1593. [f* prec*] I* trans . 
To cause blood to flow from; esp. in Surg . to 
Bleed 1633. a. To wet or smear with blood. 

? Obs. 1593. 3. Yenery . To give a hound its 

first taste, or sight and smell of the blood of the 
game it is to hunt. Also Jig. 1781. +4, To raise 

the blood of, i.e. to exasperate; esp. soldiers at 
the beginning of a fight -1677. 


BLOOD-WITE 

*. They had scruples about eating an animal not 
blooded in their own way Livingstone, a. 'J o b. the 
points of spears Drydkn. 3. Blooded to fox Beck v oku 

Blooded (bln* ded), a. ME. [f. Blood v. 
or sb. +-i£D. 1 ti- Stained with blood -1657. 3. 

Having (hot, cold, etc.) blood 1805. ‘ 3. Of 

horses : Of good breed 1858. 

Bloo’d-guilty, a. 1597. [f. Blood + 

Guilty. I Re-. prmsibie for bloodshed, lienee 
Biood-guiTtiness. 2So Bloud-gui’ltless a. 
Bloo*d-hea t. 1812. The tmlinaiy heat of 
blood in ihe healthy human body, viz. 98-6° 
Fahr. Also fig. 

Bloo dhound. ME. A large, very keen- 
scented dog (Can is sanguinarily), formerly 
miidi used in tracking large game, stolen cattle, 
and fugitives. AUo Jig. of men. Also otti ib. 

Bloo d-le tter. [OE . bldd lAtere.) He who 
or that which lets blood. bo Bloo'd-lettmg, 
phlebotomy; al o Jig. 

Bloo*d-mo ney. 1535. a. A reward for 
bunging about the deal h of another; e.g. money 
paid to a witness who gives evidence lending 
to conviction on a capital charge, b. Money 
paid the next of kin as compensation for the 
slaughter of a relative. 

Blood-red, Bloo*d-re d, a. ME. Red like 

blood. 

Bloo d-rela-tion. 1846. [See Relation.] 
A person related by birth; a kinsman, var. 
Bloo*d-reTative. Hawthorne. 

BloO'd-root. 157®* Bop. name of plants ■ 
esp the Tormentil; Crimson Crane’s Bill and 
Red Puccoon (Sanguinarta canadensis ) of N 
America. 

Bloodshed (bh>d,Jed), sb. (a.) 1500. [f. 

the phr. to shed blood.\ 1. The shedding of 
blood; slaughter 1536. fa. An act of blood- 
shedding. (With pi.) -1677. 3. The shedding 

or parting with one’s own blood; orig. said of 
the death of Christ. ? Obs. 1500. +4- - Blood- 

shot sb. and adj. -1702. 

x. The long b. of the Civil Wars Green. Hence 
Bloo'dshe dder. 

Bloodshot ( blzrd | Jjpt). 1607. [Shorter f. 
Blood-si iotte n . ] A. adj. Of the eye: Over- 
shot or suffused with blood 1618. Also Jig. and 
transf 1851. +B. sb. [T he adj. used abwl.] 

1. An effusion of blood, caused by inflamma- 
tion of the conjunctiva -1671. a. Any eflusion 
of blood 16 11. 

fBlood-shot (blo dfgt), v. 1578. [f. Blood- 
shot a. | To m.ike bloodshot -1643. 

Bloo d-sho tten, a. (sb.) arch. 1507. [In- 
strumental comb. f. shotten pa. pple. ol Shoot 
vi) A. adj. Earlier f. Bloodshot : now arch. 
tB. sb. ~ Blood-shot sb. 1578. 

Blood-spavin; see Spavin. 

Bloo*d-stain, sb. 1838. [f. Blood and 

Stain j£.] A stain made by blood. So Bloo'd- 
stained a. stained with blood (lit. and Jig.). 

Blood-stone (blirrist< 7 unV 1551. 1. A name 
given to certain precious stones spotted or 
streaked with red; esp. the mod. Heliotrope; 
also the heliotrope of Blinv. 3. Hematite. (Diets.) 
x. The bloodstone stoppeth blood 1551. 

Bloo d-strange. 1578. [?coriupt f. ME. 
streng 'string, tic’; or of Ger. or Du. origin. 
Cf. Ger. harnstrengc morbid retention of urine. ] 
Herb. An obs. name of the Mousetail (Myo- 
surus minimus). 

fBloo*d-suck, v. 1541. [f. Blood sb. + 
Suck r.] trans. To suck blood from; said of 
leeches. Also Jig. -159a. 

Blood-sucker (blvdsv kai). ME. [cf prec.] 
1. An animal which sucks blood; esp. the leech, 
ta- One who draws or sheds the blood of an- 
other-1659. 3. Jig. An extortioner; a sponger 

x668. 

3. While there is a silver sixpence left, these blood- 
suckers wilt never be quiet Swift. 

Bloodthirsty bl»*d)’ 5 :jsti\a. 1535. Thirst- 
ing for blood; eager for bloodshed. 
Blood-vessel (bl^dve-ael). 1694. One of 
the tubes (veins or arteries) which convey the 
blood throughout the animal system. 
Blood-worm, «. 1577. As warm as blood; 
see Blood-heat. Ahojg. 

Blood-wite (blirdwait). Also (erron.) -wit* 

| OE. blddwite , f. bldd blood + wite punishment.] 


6 (Ger. K£ln). 8 (Fr. pen), ti (Ger. MtfUer). u (Fr. dune), § (c«rl). e (e») (th*re). I (**) (rsin). { (Fr. faire) . 9 (fir, fern, earth). 




BLOOD-WORM 
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BLOW 


A penalty for bloodshed; a. ir. O. E. Law, A 
fine to be paid to the aldorman or king, in ad- 
dition 10 the werc-gild ME. b. gen, A penalty 
for murder 188 z. 

Blood-worm (blfdw&im). 1741. a. A 
small bright-red earth-worm used by anglers, 
b. The scarlet larva of a genus of crane-flies 
(Chironomus) foundJn rain-water cisterns, etc. 
Blood-wort (blzrdwwt). ME. A name ol 
plants having red roots or leaves, or supposed 
to stanch or to draw blood; e.g. the Bloody 
Dock ( Rumex sanguineus), the Dwarf Elder 
(Sambucus Ebulus ) ; also Burnet ( Sanguisorba 
officinalis), and genus Hsemodorum . 

Bloody (blzvdi). [Com. Teut. ; OE. blSdig 
: — O 1'eut. *blodago-z\ see Blood."] A. adj. 1. 
Of the nature of, composed of, resembling, or 
pertaining to blood. 9. Covered, smeared, 
stained, with blood; bleeding OE. 3. Of 
animals: Having blood in the veins ME. 4. 
Accompanied by or involving bloodshed; san- 
guinary ME. 5. Of thoughts, words, etc.: 
Concerned with, portending, decreeing blood- 
shed ME 6. Bloodthirsty; blood-guilty 1563. 
7. Blood red r s9 r . 8. In low Eng., an epithet 

expressing detestation; often merely intens., 
esp . with a neg , as 4 not a b. one \ [Prob. from 
theadvb. use.] 1840. 

1. In great Agony he awet blody droppes 1526. s 
Dirty b spots 11 . More. B. grave : the grave of one 
who has been murdered. + B. hand in Forest-law : 
one kind of trespass in the Kind’s forest, in whnha 
man is found there in any way imbrued with blood; 
rf Rko-hanij(ko) j in Her., the armorial device of 
Ulster, borne by baronets. 4. A b. deed Macb. 11. iv. 

battle Addison. 5 I do begin to haue b. thoughts 
'J\mp iv i. 92 o. 6 B. Queen Mary Dickens, lienee 

Bloo'dily adv. Bloo'diness. 

B. adv . f 1. Bloodily ME. 9. As an inten- 
sive : Very . . . and no mistake; abominably, 
desperately. Colloq 10^1750; now low Lng., 
and usu. printed 4 b— y * 

(Probably f. blood, 's Mood (see Blood sb. I. 1)+ -Y 1 j 
cf. Woundy aitv., f. Wounds.] 
a. The doughty Bullies enter b. drunk Dkyden. 
This is a b positive old fellow Fiflding. 

Comb, 1 a. fb. flux (formerly fiix), dysentery j b. 
nose beetle, Ti marches j fb.. water, hamaturia. 
b. In names of plants, as b. finger, the Foxglove; 
b. man’s finger, the same ; also the Arum or Wake- 
Robin ; b. dock ( Rumex sanguineus ); b. twig, the 
Dogwood (Comtes sanguine a ). 

Bloody (bl»*di),tf. 1530. [f. the adj.] irons. 
To make Bloody; also Jig, 

Bloody-bones (blxrdi|btfanz). Formerly 
•bone. 1550. Usu. in Kawhead and Bloody- 
bonels, as the name of a bugl>ear to terrify 
children; also Jig. 4 bugbear, terror' 

Bloom (bl//m), sbfi [ME. blom , bio me ; a. 
ON. bldtm neut. 4 a flower, bloom and bldmi 
masc 'bloom, prosperity’: — OTeut. *blomon- 
m., f. the stem *blS- * blow * ] f. The blossom 
or flower of a plant. (Expressing florescence 
as the culminating beauty of the plant.) b. 
collect. Blossom, flowers ME. Also transf of 
persons (cf. 'flower’). a .Jig. Prime, perfec- 
tion ME. 3. The crimson tint of the cheek; 
flush, glow. Also Jig . 1752. 4. The delicate 

powdery deposit on fruits like the grape, plum, 
etc., when fresh-gathered, and on certain plant- 
leaves. (? from prec.) 1639. to- Jig Freshness, 
delicate beauty 1777. c. In various special 
senses: e*g. the yellowish deposit on well- 
tanned leather, the powdery appearance on 
newly struck coins, etc. 1825. fi. A fine variety 
Of nusin 1841. 

1# The fruytes of the holy goost. .be more lyke..to 
be called blomesand floures than fruytes 1596. Sight 
of vernal b. Milt. P. L. hi. 43. In b.: in flower, 
flowering, b. He was Eagelondss blome M E. a. 
HU Mala of youth, and bloom e of lustihood Much 
Ado v, i. 76, %. Mbs Bath had . . recovered . . her b. 

Fieldi wo. 4 b. To take the b. off\ to deprive (a thing) 
of its first freshness or beauty. Hence Bloo*mle*a 
m. Bloo'my a. 

Bloom (bl£m), sb.% OE. bUma in same 
sense. No examples known between OE. and 
the end of 16th o. ] 1. A mass of iron after 

having undergone the first hammering, spec. 
An ingot of iron or steel, or a pile of puddled 
bars, brought into the form of a thick bar, and 
left for further rolling when required for use 
26741 Y a. I m prop The ball or mass of iron 
from the pnddti ng furnace 1 865. Hence Bloom- 
ery,-*ry, the first forge in an iron-works through 


which the metal passes after melting, and in 
which it is made into blooms. 

Bloom (bl*m), v. 1 [ME. bloman, f. Bloom 
sbf) 1. intr. To bear flowers; to blossom. 

2. Jig. and transf. To come into, or be in, full 

beauty or vigour; to flourish ME. 3* trans. 
To bring into bloom; to cause to flourish. 
Chiefly Jig. {arch.) 1952. 4. iJi/r.Toglow i860. 
5. traits. To give a BLOOM to 1821. 6. tec An. 

To cloud a varnished surface 1859. 

a. The daughter begins to b. before the mother, can 
be content to fade Johnson. 3. 1 he Tree of Life. . 
blooming Ambrosial Fruit Milt. P . L. iv. 919. 

Bloom, vJ 1875. [f. Bloom sbj] To ham- 
mer or squeeze the ball or mass of iron from 
the puddling-furnace into a bloom; to shipgle. 
Bloomed ^bliimd, poet. -6d), (fipl) a. 1505. 
[f. Bloom sb. and t/.] In bloom. Also/ 1 /. 
Bloomer^ (blii'moi). 1730. [f. Bloom o. 1 ] 
1. A plant that blooms (in some way). a. A 
floriated letter 1899. 3- [— blooming error.] A 

bad mistake (slang) 1889. 

Comb, b.-plt, a tan-pit in which hides are treated 
with a strong infusion of tanning liquor. 

Bloomer 2. Hist. 1868. [f. Mrs. Amelia 
Jenks Bloomer of N.Y.] More fully B. costume, 
dress : A style of female dress consisting of a 
short skirt and long loose trousers gathered 
closely round the ankles, b. Loose trousers or 
knickerbockers worn by women cyclists, etc. ; 
' rational dress * 1896. Hence Bloo'merism. the 
principles of Mrs. Bloomer as to female dress. 
Bloo-ming, fpl. a. ME. Tf. Bloom r. 1 ] 
1. That blooms 1664. 9. fig. in the bloom of 

health, beauty, youth; flourishing ME. b. 
Bright, shining 1513. IT 3- slang. Full-blown; 
often = Bloody (sense 8) or the like. Cf. 
Blessed («q). 1882. 

a. His b. bride 1774. b. Her b. mantle torn Tennyson. 

3. Oh, you b. idiot x88a. Hence Bloo'mingly adv. 
j Blooth, var. of Blowth, bloom. 

I Blore (hlo-j), sb. arch . 1440. [app. conn, 
w. blcrw, blast', perh. partly echoic (an * expres- 
sive word J.). a. A violent blowing ; also^. 
b. transf. The air. CHAl’MAN. 

Blore, v. Now dial. 1440. Var.of Blare, q.v. 
Blossom (blp-sam). [OE. bldstm , bldstma , 
bldsma, referred to the same root as Bloom 
\,blb-).] 1. 'The flower that grows on any 

plant, previous to the seed or fruit (J .) Or<g. 
the generic wd. for 1 flower \ See Bloom, 
Flower, cl. A single flower (with pi) OE. 
b. collect . The mass of flowers on a fruit-tree, 
etc. ME. Alsoyf^. (by simile.) 1789. a* Jig. 
Anything compared to the preceding ME. 3. 
techn. a. Mining. The decomposed outcrop of 
a vein or a coal-bed. b. The colour of a horse 
whose hairs are white mixed with sorrel or bay, 
peach-colour; a horse so coloured. 

x, a. The braunches ful of blosraea softe Chaucer. 
fig He prest the b. of his lips to mins Tennyson, a 
The bloosme of comely courtesie Spenser. My babe, 
my b. Tennyson. Nipt in the blouome Bp. Hall. 

Comb. b.-faced a. having a red bloated facet eo 
•nosed. Hence Blo'ssomless a Blo'iaomy a 
Blossom (blp sam), v . [OE. bUstmian , ME. 
blosme(n, f. prec. ] intr, To pul forth blossoms, 
bloom, flower. Also transf and fig. 

Fruitea that blossome first, will first be ripe Shake. 
Blot (blpt), sbX ME. [Only in Eng. ; V] 

I. A spot or stain of ink, mud, etc. b. An 
obliteration 1704. c. transf. Any dark patch; 
also, a blemish or disfigurement x 978. a * fig- 
A moral stain; a disgrace, a fault ME. b. Im- 
putation of disgrace 1587. 

x. 1 nky blottes and rotten Parchment bonds R ich. II, 

II. L 64. a. O dignity, O b. To honour and religion 
Milt. Sams. 4x1. Hence Blo’tlesa a . 

Blot, 1598. [?a. Da. blot uncovered.] 

a. In Backgammon : An exposed piece, liable to 
be taken ; also, the action of exposing a piece. 

b . Jig. An exposed point in one’s procedure; a 
fault or failing; also, a mark, butt 1649. 

a. To hit a b. \ to take an exposed pieca b. Hare 
the critic has hit a b. (mod.). 

Blot (bl{7t), v. 1440. [f. Blot jJ. 1 ] z. 

irons. To spot or stain with Ink, tears, etc. ; to 
blur. Also absol. b. intr. To become blotted 
1860. 9. To cover with worthless writing; to 

disfigure (arch.) 1494. b. To paint coarsely 
1844. 3 ‘Jig- a. To cast a blot upon; to tarnish 

(arch, or Obs.) 1466. +b. To stigmatize, calum- 
niate -16x1, 4. To obliterate, efface, (Usu. with 


out.) 1530. fi .Jig. To efface, obscure, eolip« 

1599. e. To dry with blotting-paper 1854. 

x. Evene as he [my pen] goth he doth h. 1447. 4 

The vnpleasant’st words That euer blotted paper 
Merck. V. iil il *33. 3, Vnknit that thretaning va- 

kinde brow . . It blots thy beautie Tam. Shr. v. u. m 
4 My name be blotted from the booke of Life Rich.Il. 
1. iii. 202. Repent yee . . that your sins may bo blotted 
out Acts 111 . to. 

Blotch (blftj). 1604. [Eng. only. App. 
echoic f. Blot. With sense 1 cf. Botch.] z. 
A discoloured patch on the skin; a pustule, 
boil, or botch. 9. A large irregular spot or 
blot of ink, colour, etc. 1768. Also Jig. and 
transf. 3. — Blot (of ink), north . and Sc. 1863. 

a. The snow fell in large blotches 1807. Hence 
Blo*tchy a. 

Blotch (blptf), v. 1604. [f. prec.] I. tram. 
To mark with blotches, a. — Blot v. 1 north. 
fBlote, blot. 1657. [? Conn. w. blow m fly- 
blown, etc.] The egg or larva of flies, etc. 
Blotter (blp'taO- I 59 I - [f- Blot d.] jl 

One who or that which blots, esp. a sorry writer 
1601. 9. A thing used for drying wet ink-marks, 
as a blotting-pad 1591. 8. Comm. A waste- 

bock; also, a rough copy of a letter. Craig. 
Blottesque (btyte-sk), a. 1880. [f. Blot v. t 
after grotesque, etc.] a. Of painting : Charac- 
terized by blotted touches heavily laid on. b. 
quasi -j A A daub 188a. Hence Blotte’aqnely 
adv. with b. effect. 

Blotting (blp’tii)'), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Blot 
v. I The action of the vb. ; concr. a blot, smear, 
obliteration. 

Phr. B. out 1 obliteration of writing, etc.| also, 
effacement, destruction. 

Comb, t b.-book, a book consisting of leave* of b.- 
paper ; also, a waste-book ; -CSM, a cover enclosing 
L.-pa;>cr j -pad, a pad consisting of sheets of b.-papet 
joined at the edges | -paper, a bibulous unsized paper, 
used to absorb superfluous ink. 

Blouse (blanz). 189a [a. Fr. (blflz), of 

unkn. etym.] A short loose garment of ootton 
or silk, resembling a shirt, worn on the upper 
part of the body ; prop, applied fas an alien 
term) to the blue blouse of the French workman. 
9. transf. A French workman 1865. Hence 
Bloused ppl. a. wearing a b. 

Blow (bld-i), vJ Fa. t. blew. Pa. pple. 
blown. JOE. bldwan : — Goth, type *blaian . 
+batbld, OTeut. t+bl£jan, cogn. w. L. flare.] 

I. 1. intr. The proper verb naming the motion 

or action of the wind, or of an aerial current. 
9. To send out a strong current of air, e.r. from 
the mouth, or from bellows OE. 3. To breathe 
hard, pant, puff ME 4. Of whales, etc. : To 
eject water and air from the blow-holes; to spout 
1795. 5. To utter noisy breath ; to brag (chiefly 

dial.) ; to storm (chiefly colloq.) ME Y dial. 
To smoke a pipe- 0- (causal of 9.) ME 7. 
(causal of 3.) To cause to pant : usu. of horses 
1651. 8. trans . To emit (a current of air, breath, 
etc.) with the mouth; also to force (a current of 
air) through, into . upon, by other means. Also 
fig. ME b. To smoke (tobacco) ; also intr. 
(dial.) 1808. tg. To utter; also with out Usu. 
in a bad sense : To utter boastfully, angrily, 
etc. -165a, xo. trans . To drive or carry by 
means of a current of air; also fig. ME. b. 
intr. To be driven or carried by the wind 184a. 

I I . trans . (fig.) To proclaim, blaze abroad, tout, 
etc, ME. 

x. Heark how it rains and blows Walton. To b, 
great guns: to blow a violent gala. Tob. upx tori so, 
increase in force, a. To b. hot and cold j to be incon* 
sistent or vacillating. (See jEsop's Fables.) & He 
brags and he blaws o' bis siller Buena. 8. To blowe 
smithes bellowes 1577. 7. To be well blown in the 

pursuit 18m 8. Good thoughts ere blown Into e 

man by God Hosbesl To b. qffi (trans.) to allow 
(steam, etc.) to escape forcibly with a blowing noise 1 
also Jig. to get rid of in a noisy way { intr. (for reft.) 
of steam, gas, etc. : to escape forcibly. to. What 
winde blew you hither, Pistoll s Hen. IV, v. UL 90. 
To b. over: (of storms, etc.) to pass over a place with 
out descending upon it j to come to an ana 1 aleo fig, 
of misfortune, danger, etc. 

II. 1. To make (a wind-instrument) sound by 
blowing air into it OE. b. To sound (a blast) 
an or with an instrument ME c. To sound the 
signal of (an advance, etc.) man instrument ME 
d. Predicated of the instrument 1593. a, intr. 
Of a wind-instrument : To {give forth a sound by 
being blown ME. Of the blower : To sound a 
blast ME. Of the blast : To sound 1599. £ 


m (man), u (past), au (bwd). p (c*t). g (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), oi (/, eye). § (Fr. eau de vie). 1 (sit), i (Psych#). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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To direct a current of air against so as to cool, 
warm, or dry ME, 4. esp. To direct a current 
of air into (a fire), in order to make it bum. 
Also with up . ME. tfl* fig To excite, inflame, 
fan (passion, discord, etc.). Usu. with ap -1776. 
6. trans To clear of mAtter by sending air 
through 153a 7. tram. To inflate, puff up; to 

shape by inflation. Const up, out M E t8. 
fi%. To puff up with pride or vanity. Also absol 
-1718. Also -\fig. g. tram To shatter, destroy, 
etc by means of explosion. Const with ad- 
verbs of direction, esp. up. 1599 xo. intr. To 
undergo explosion; to erupt. Usu with*/) 1694 
1 B. ye the comet in Gibeah Ifosea v. 8. To 6 
one's oivH trumpet to brag. d. Sonorous mettal 
blowing Martial sounds Milt P, L. l 540, a 1 rum. 
pet, b loud Tr. & Cr i. ui 9561 Let the mournful 
martial music k Tennyson. 4. To b the coals or the 
fire (fig ) to fan the flame of discord. To b out to 
extinguish by a current of sir. also tntr The glass 
blew in, the Are blew out Iennyson, In Metallurgy 
fobm , out to put a blast furnace in, out of, oper%> 
tion 6. To b. the noie 153a So to b. eggs, gash ipes, 
etc 7 To b. bla Iders A. Young, soap-bubbles 
Tyndall. 8 Kunnynge blowlth, chante edifietb 
Wyci to t Cor iv. 19. 9. To b up mines 1599. To b. 
any one's brains out i to shoot him through the head 
(with fire-arms). To b. up (fig.) . fto destroy 1 to scold 
(col log ) so To b . out (Mining) . to go off like a gun, 
but without shattering the roue. 

in. i. To expose, inform upon. Now slang 
1575 Also absol. s. Said oi flies etc : To 
deposit their eggs [App old natural history, 
unconnected with the notion of blowing or in- 
flating meat] t trans , and ttfiW.oriw/r -1771. 
b. trans To fill (a place) with eggs. Cf. Fly- 
blown 1588 8- To curse, 4 confound ’ , * hang ' 

vulgir (With pa. pple b lowed ) 1835. 

1 D— n me, if I don't blow . 1*11 tell lom Neville 
L. Hunt a b. These summer flies Haue bluwne me 
full of maggot ostentation L.L L. v. il 409. 

Phr. To blow upon Xo take the bloom off ; to 
make hackneyed ; to defame; also to inform upon. 

Blow fblJu), v 1 Pa. t. blew. Pa pple. 
blown. ]OE. bl&wan , f. Oleut. Abidjan, from 
root bl&~, cogn. w. L fios,fiorem, etc , cf Bloom.] 
z« intr, Blossom v. z 9. Jig I o bloom; to 
attain perfection 1610 8. To cause to blossom 

(lit. or fig ) ? Obs 1645. 

s 1 know a banke where the wilde time blows 
Mids N ill 949. a. Wit in Northern Climates will 
not b Dryden. 

Blow (bld«), sb 1 1460. [?] X. A stroke ; a 
violt nt application of the fist or of any instru- 
ment to an object. Also fig Cf. ' stroke 1605 
9. fig A severe disasiei , a sudden and severe 
shock 1678 a- 1 An act of hostility * (J ). Usu 
» P 1 ' x 593- 

x Well strooke, there was b for b. Com Err. in. 1 

g S. A most poo re man, made tame by Fortunes 
lows Lear iv. iv. 935. 3 Their controversy must 

either come to blowes, or be undecided Hogans. 

Phrases. At a (one) b by one stroke, suddenly; 
at once. To strike a b (fig.) to take vigorous action 
Blow (bldu), sbfi 1660. [f Blow v l Later 
than Blow sb 1 ] 1. A blowing; a blast a. of 
the wind b. of whales 1851 c. of a wind- 
instrument; of the nose 1723. 9 .fig A boast; 

boastfulness 1684 8* The oviposftion of flesh- 

flies. etc. 1611 4. Metallurgy. A single heat 

of the Bessemer converter; the quantity of 
metal dealt with at one time 1883. 

x To get a b. to expose oneself to the action of a 
fresh breeze. 

Blows m comb . 

s. With adverbs, denoting actions 1 as b.-out, a 
quarrel 1 also, a * good feed (slang ) ; -up, an explo- 
«on,yfg.adl xturbance. a. With sb., qualified by J 

blow, (n 1 blowing , or 1 that blows ', or r is blown ') t 
as Ix-ball, the glmmlai seeding bead of the dandelion, 
etc. 1 also fig 1 -cock, a tap by which to blow off 
•team 1 -gun =* Blow-sips • 1 -line (Angling), a fish- 
ing-line of the lightest floss silk, used with the living 
fly; -post, a system of conveyiag letters, etc by 
pneumatic tubes; -tube “ Blow-ftm a; also a tube 
used in glass-blowing; -valve, the shifting valve of a 
condensing engine 3. With ak, as object after blow 
fs'one who blows'); as b^bottle, -bowl, a tot, 1 
T-polnt, a game. 

Blow (bid*), sb.* 1710 [£ Blow v *] x. 
A state oif blossoming; bloom 1759. Also fig, 
9. A display of blossoms, of (fig*) of any thing 
brilliant 17x0. a* Manner, style, or time of 
blossoming. Also fig. 1748. 4. Blossom 1797. 

x The wood-anemone was in k 1739. a. A k of 
tulips Addison, j. Flowers of richer k H Millee. 
Bio'wen. slang. Also blowing. x8ra. A 
wench, trulL 
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Blower l (bl<?o ax). [OE. bldwcre, f bldwan 
to Blow 1 .] ugen One who or that which 
blows a. spec . A marine animal which blows 
(see Blow v 1 I 4), e.g. a whale 1854. 8* A 

contn vance for producing a current of air ; e.g 
a plate of metal fixed before a fire X795, 4. An 

escape of gas through a fissure in a coal-mine; 
the fissure itself, a current of air escaping 
through a fissure in a glacier 1823. A 

boaster (dial and in O.S.) 1863 
x. The best b.of bom ME. 5, General Grant. .is 
not one of the 1 k* generals 1863. 

Blo-wer *. 1796. [f. Blow p. 2 + -er 1 .] A 
plant which blooms. 

Blowess, var. of Blowse. 

Blow-fly. 1859. Pop. name of the Flesh-fly. 
Blow-bole (bldk'bJal). 1691. [See Blow 
v. 1 1 4.] x. Each of the two holes (constituting 
the nostrils) at the top of the head in cetaceans, 
through which they breathe or blow 1787. to. 
= Aik hole 2 1691 3. A hole through which 

air or gas escapes , spec, for the escape of steam 
or foul air from underground passages, etc. 
1875 4. A hole in the ice to which whales and 

seals come to breathe. 

x. 1 he blow-holes are two in number in many, but 
in other* only one Hunter, 

Blowing (blda nj), vbl. jtM OE. [f. Blow 
v *] x. gen. The action of the vb. 9. Breathing , 
hard breathing; esp . of animals ME 3. The 
opposition of flesh-flies ; + corner, the egg of a 
flesh-fly or other insect 1558. 4. Blowing up 

an explosion, colloq a scolding. 

Comb. . b.-cylinder, the air-cylindei of a blast- 
engine ; -engine =* blowing-machine \ -furnace, a 
blast-furnace used in glass working ; -iron, -pipe, 
-tube (Class working), an iron tube used in blowing 
glass , -machine, any machine for producing a blast 
of air. 

Blowing, vbl. sb 2 ME. [f. Blow t>. a ] The 
action of the vb. tA bloom or blossom. Alaofig 
Blow-in g,///. a. 1 ME. [f. Blow v l] That 
blows; esp. wmdy, 

B. adder, unake, a snake of Virginia, that extends 
and inflates the surface of its bead before it lutes. 

Blow ing, ppl. «.2 OE. [f. Blow v. j ] In 
bloom, blossoming. 

Blown (blfra), fipl ME. [£ Blow p.l] 
x. Fanned driven or tossed by the wind 1552 
9. Out of breath 1674. fa. Stale; tainted -1640. 
4. Whispered, hinted. Otk. 111 iii. 189. 5. In- 

flated, formed by inflation ME. Also fig 
(arch ) 1483. 

Blown, ///. a a OE. [f. Blow vfi] In 
bloom; that has blossomed. Cf Full-blown. 
Blow-pipe, blowpipe. 1685. [f. Blow v *] 
1. A tube through which a current of air, etc 
is blown into a name to increase the heat, for 
the purpose of fusing metals, etc. ; esp. employed 
in chemical experiments, analysis, etc. Also 
attrib . b. Glass-blowing A tube by which the 
molten glass is blown into shape. 9. A long 
tube through which American Indians propel 
arrows or darts by force of the breath 1895, 
Blowse, -«ed, -«y ; vars. of Blowze, etc. 
Blowth. Now dial. 1609. [(. Blow ».* ; 
cf .growth.) Blowing; blossom, bloom 
Blowy (bten), a, 1830. [f. Blow g.* + 
-Y 1 .] Windy 

Blowze (blaux). 1573. [? f. root of Blush. 
In some uses influenced by Blow v , l Perh. 
orig. a cant term. Cf Blowen ] ti. A beg- 
gars trull, a wench -17x9 9 'A ruddy frit- 

faced wench ' (J.), 

t. Calls bis k, nis queene Herrick. Hence 
Blowxy a. like a k 1 coarse, rustic 1 of hair, etc., 
frowzy, slatternly. 

Blowzed (blaurd), a. 1748. [As if pa. pple. 
of to blawne — 4 to make blowxy ' ; cf. prec.] 
Rendered blowxy in the face. So Blovrsing 
a. tending to be blowzy. 
fBlub, v. 1559. [var. of dial, blob vb ; c L 
Blob id.] ft. To swell, puff out trans. and 
intr. -1684. s. m Blubber v. 3. 1873. Hence 
fBlub a. swollen, protruding ; chiefly in Comb. 
Blubber (bkrbai), sb. [ME. bUber, bluber 
Prob. echoic; cf Bleb, and Blabber.] ti. 
The boiling of the sea ME. only a. A bubble 
upon water. Now dial ME. 3. A jelly-fish or 
Medusa xfioa. 4. The fat of whales, etc., from 
which train-oil is obtained 1664 6- The action 

of blubbering 182$. 


BLUB 

4. In a Urge whale the k will weigh thirty toot 
Yeats. 5. All in a b. of tears Carlyle 
Comb. \ b.-guy, a guy, suspended between the foie 
and main masts of a whaler, to assist in securing and 
supporting the carcase of a whale ; -lamp, one which 
burns k-oil; -spade, a spade-like knife used by 
whalers. Hence Blu'bbery a. (sense 4). 

Blu*bber, a. 1667. [var. of earlier Blabber, 
Blobber ] Swollen, protruding; esp, said ol 
the lips. [Often hyphened, as b.-ttpped, etc.) 
Blubber (bltrbai), v. [ME. blubren, blober . 
See the sb.] fx* intr. To bubble, bubble up I 
to make a bubbling noise -1750 a. trans. To 
utter or cry out with copious tears and sobfl 
X S 9 ° 8* intr. To weep effusively. (Much used 
>n ridicule for 4 weep ’.) MEL. 4. To wet pro 
fusely or disfigure with weeping. Also fig 1584 
a She sobbing, blubbers forth nor sins Gay 3. 
Phoebe Mayflower blubbered heartily for company 
Scott. Hence B 1 u ’bbered ppl a. flooded with team 
said of the eyes, cheeks, face 1 also, later, swollen with 
weeping. Blu'bberer. Blu’bbexingly adu. 
Blu'Cber. 1831. [f. Field Marshal vor 

Blitcher{b\\Xx J ^r)> but pop. pronounced (blu'tjai) 
or (bld'kai) ] A strong leather half-boot. 
Bludgeon (bln dgon). 1730. [?] A short 
sock or dub, with one end loaded or thicker 
than the other, used as a weapon. Hence 
Bhrdgeon v. to strike with a b. 

Blue (bid, bli«), a. [ME. blew , a. OF. bleu, a 
Com. Rom. wd«: — OTeut. bl&wo-x blue, whence 
also ON. bid-, ME bla , bio, now Blae The 
pronunc (bl ( «) belongs to dicuonaries ] 1, 

Of the colour of the sky and the deep sea, or e 
hue resembling It b. Of a flame or flash with- 
out red glare 4 , esp. in phr. To bum b., as a candle 
is said to do as an omen of death, or as indi- 
cating the presence of ghosts or of the Devil 
1594. c. Taken as the colour of constancy. 
Hence true b . (fig ) 150© 9 Livid, leaden- 

coloured ME. 8* fig ■ Affected with fear, dis- 
comfort, anxiety, etc. ; low-spinted ; esp. in To 
lookb 1550 4. trans f. Belonging to the politi- 

cal party which has chosen blue for its colour. 
(In England usu the Conservative party.) 1835. 
5. Of women : Learned, pedantic. See Blue- 
Stocking. (Usu contemptuous,) 1788. 6 .fig. 

As the colour of plagues and things hurtful Cf* 
Blue Devil 1742. 7. colloq. Obscene 1840. 

s The b sky bends overall Coleridge. The skyish 
head Of blew Olympus Ham l v i 977. His b blade 
1809 The k distance Dickens. Hecre My blcwesl 
values to kisse Ant 4 Cl 11 v. 99. a. B. meagre big 
Milt. Comus 434. 3. B.funk (slang) t extrema ner- 

vousness. 4 To vote b, 1868. True b \ (see above 
x c) spec, used of the Scottish Presbyterian or Whig 
party, in contradistinction to the royal red. 5. They 
are all so wise, so learned, and so k Mar. Edgeworth. 

Phrases (colloq.). Till all is b.. said of the effect of 
drinking on the eyesight. By all thafs b s cf Fr 
parbleu (eupbern. \at jpardhu) 

Comb. t. Used descriptively and disunctively, in 
forming the names of a. Animals, as b.-back, a 
species of bird; -breast, the Blue-throated Red- 
start, b. bull, the Nyl gau or Nhilgai of India 1 b, 
cat, a Siberian cat valued for its fur ; b. cocks* the 
Salmo albusx b. fox, a variety of the Arctic fox, and 
its fur 1 b. hawk, (a) the Peregrine Falcon; (b j the 
Ring tailed Harrier ( Circus cyaneus ), also Called b. 
glide and b. kttei b.-head, a worm used as hail ; b. 
poker, a duck, the Pochard ; b.-poll = blue cedis % 
•rock, a kind of pigeon 1 -throat, a bird, the Sylvia 
sueaca ; b. tit ■» Blue-cap 4 ; lx- wing, a genus of 
ducka. b. Plants, aa b .-berry, various species of 
Vaccintum 1 •bltw,*CBP« Bi vebottle x; b, Chamo- 
mile or b. daisy, the Sea Starwurt, etc,; b.>raga 
a kind of plum; *grass (U. S.\ various species of 
Carexi also Wirb-gsami b. gum (tree), the Emeu 
lyptus globulus of Australia : D^hearta, Bucknerm 
amencana ; b. rocket, A coni turn pyrmmidaU\ b* 
tangles, Vaceimwm firon d osum 1 b.-weed, Viperb 
Bugloca, Ecktum vulgar*. c. Minerals, as b. as* 
bestoa = Crocidolite ; k-billy t the reaiduum of 
cupreous pyrites offer roasting with salt 1 b. copper* 
b. malachite, * Annum b. copperaa, b. atone, 
b. vitriol, sulphate of copper (see VtraioL); b. fel- 
spar, b. spar, « Laevute; b. irpa* VmgaiTai 
b. slipper, Gault day (local). 

a. Special combs, or phrases, fb. apron, one who 
wears a k apron, a tradesman; b. blanket, the 
banner of the Edinburgh craftsmen ; fig. the sky t b, 
blood (see Blood 7* quota)! b. dahlia, anytUne 
rare or unheard of; k diaasaa. Cyanosis x tx i 
a k light used on the stage for weird effect 1 f 
attnK sensa t io n a l ; h heat, a heat of I 
Fahr., at which ironwork assumes a 



to have been enacted hr the »Sth a at New BdWME 
Connecticut, U.S. 1 b. light, pyrotarffahsd campo^ 
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BLUE 

don which bans with a b. flame, ttaefl also at sea 
a night-signal i b. line (in Tennis), the service-line 
(so coloured) * b. mantle, dress, and title, of one of 
the (bur pursuivants of the English College of Arms t 
b. Monday, (a) the Monday before Lent) (A) a 
Monday spent in dissipation by workmen i b. moon 
(c#//w.), a rarely recurring period) b.-mould, the 
mould on cheese so coloured, consisting of a. fungus, 
Aspergillus glaucus: b. ointment, mercurial oint- 
ment | Bine Peter, aria flag with a white square in 
the centre, hoisted as the signal of immediate sailing ; 
hence, in Whist, the signal or call for trumps | b. 
pill, a mercurial antibilious pill i b. point (see 
Point)) b. pot, a black-lead crucible) b* ruin 
[slang), (bad) gin ; b. water, the open sea. 

Blue, sb. ME. [the adj. used alsol. or 
ellipt.] i. Blue colour. (With//.) a. A pig- 
ment of a blue colour, usually denned, as cobalt , 
etc. b. 1 86 a. b. spec, A powder used by laun- 
dresses 1618. fl. Blue clothing or dress 1482. 4, 
Ellipt., for blue animals, objects, or substances, 
Indicated by the context 178 7. 6* The sky; the 
sea 1647. 0 . — Blue Squadron, one of the three 

27th c. divisions of the English fleet 1703. 7, 

ft. Applied to companies of troops, wearing 
Dine 1766. 8. The colour worn by a party, 

faction, or class; hence, transf a member of 
such party, eta Also true b. See Blue a. 1 c, 5. 
1755. 9. Short for ' blue-stocking ’ 1788. xo. 

Archery . The second ring from the centre of 
the target 1883. 

s. The U of distance, however intense, is not the h. 
of a bright blue flower Ruskin. 4. The potatoes were 
salmons and blues 1845. Bits of old Nankin 'blue' 
1884. 5. Where one may float between h. and b. Gao. 
Eliot. 8 Dark Bluet : Oxford men or Harrow boys. 
Light Bluet : Cambridge men or Eton boys. To win 
hit A. t to be a B . : to be chosen to represent bis Uni- 
versity (or School) in rowing t cricket, etc. # An old B . : 
one who has figured in an inter-Univcrsjty contest. 
Blue-coat boy t a scholar of Christ’s Hospital. 

Phr. The blues (for * blue devils '): depression of 
spirits {colloq.X 

Blue, v. 1606, [f. the adj.l l. To make 
blue. 9. To treat (linen) with Blue (see Blue 
sb. 9 b) 186a. ts- tntr. To blush {slang). Swift. 
Hence Blu(e)ing vbl. sb. a making blue; in U.S. 
laundresses' blue. 

Bluebeard (bl/ 7 bl®id). 1 Baa. A personage 
of popular mythology, so called from the colour 
of his beard. References are frequent in litera- 
ture to the locked turret-chamber, in which hung 
the bodies of his murdered wives. 

The B. chamber of his mind, into which no eye but 
his own must look Carlyle. 

Bluebell, blue*-belL 1578. [See B ell xJ.i] 
x. A species of Campanula (C. rotundi folia). 
Called also the 'hair-bell* or 'hare-bell', 
(Usu. bl/?,be*l, or as two wds.) 9. In the south 
of Eng. s (blsl'bel) a bulbous-rooted plant. Sc ill a 
nutans ( Hyacinthus non-scriptus Linn.) 1794. 
Blue-bird. 1688. x. A small perching bird 
(Afotacilla sialis Linn., Sylvia stalls Wilson) 
common in U.S, in early spring. Its upper 
part is sky-blue. 9. ? A species of albatross 
{ Diomedea fuliginosa) 1731. 

Blue-black. 1833. A. adj. Black or dark 
with a tinge of blue 1853. B. sb. A pigment of 
this colour. 

Blue bonnet, -bo*nnet 168a. [Cf. Blue- 
cap. ] 1. spec. A broad round flat cap of blue 
woollen material, formerly in general use in 
Scotland. 9. transf. A blue-bonneted peasant 
or soldier 1818. 8- Sc. name of species of Cen- 
taurea, as the Bluebottle 1863. 4. dial, v 

Blue-cap 4. 

Blue book, blue --book. 2715. A book 
bound in blue; now spec, one of the official re- 
ports of Parliament and the Privy Council, 
issued in a blue paper cover, b. U. S . A printed 
book, containing the names, places of birth, 
salaries, etc. of all persons holding office under 
the government. 

Bluebottle. 1551. I* The Blue Corn-flower 
( Centaurea cyanus). Also used of other blue 
flowers, a. A nickname for a l)eadle or a police- 
man IS97* 8- B'fly : a fly {Mu sc a vomttona) 

with alarge bluish body : the Blow-fly, 
Blue*-cap. 1596. [Cf. Blue-bonnet.] x. 
A cap of blue material; the 'blue bonnet' of 
Scotchmen. Also attrib. 1674. ta. tran f. A 
Scotchman -1663. 8* dial. A salmon in its first 
vear; so called because it has a blue spot on its 
bead 1677. 4. The Blue Titmouse {Pans 

cmruleut) 2804. 5* —Blue Bonnet 3. x8ax.. 
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Blue coat, blue«-coat 1593. x. Formerly 
the dress of servants, etc.; hence of almoners 
and charity children 1600. 9. One who wears a 
blue coat; e.g. an almsman, a beadle; a soldier 
or sailor 1593. Also attrib . 8* (~ Blue-coat 
boy ) : A scholar of a charity school wearing the 
almoner's blue coat; esp . a scholar of Christ's 
Hospital 1665. Hence Bluc-coated a. 

Blue devil* 1616. X. A baleful demon (cf. 
Blue a. 3, 7). a. fig . in pi. Blue devils \ : a. 
Depression of spirits 1787. b. The apparitions 
seen in delirium tremens x8aa. 

Blue eye. 155a. ta. - Black eye a. -fb. 
A blueness round the eye from weeping, etc. 
c. An eye of which the iris is blue. Hence 
Blue'-eyed a., now in sense c. s 

Blue-eyed grass : Sisyrinchium Bermudianum, 

Blue*-ftelL 1734. a. A species of Cory - 
phnna, found about the Bahamas, etc. b. Tem- 
nodon salt a tor, a salt-water fish of the mackerel 
order, but larger. 

Blue gown, blue-gown. 1787. ft The 
dress of an almoner, in Scotland of a king's 
bedesman or licensed beggar. Burns. 9. One 
who wears this dress. Also attrib . 1816. 

Blu(e)ism. x8aa. The characteristics of a 
blue-stocking. 

Blue- John. 1679. +x. -After- wort. 

Hence fig. -1683. a. The blue fluor-spar found 
in Derbyshire 177a. 

Blue-ly, adv. 1647. [f. Blue a. + -ly 2.] 1. 
With a blue colour or tinge, ta. Badly; onl> 
in To come offb. -1783. 

Blueness (bl«nes). 1491. [f. Blue a. + 
-ness. ) The quality of being Blue (senses x, a, 

6,7). 

Blue-nose. (Chiefly in U. S.) 1837. 1. A 

purplish potato grown in Nova Scotia. a. A 
nickname for a Nova Scotian 1837. 3. A kind 

of clam shell-fish 1883. 

Blue ri'bbon, riband. 1651. x. A ribbon 
of blue silk worn as a badge of honour; esp. the 
blue ribbon of the order of the Garter. 9. The 
greatest distinction, the first place or prize 1848. 
3. A small strip of blue ribbon, worn as a dis- 
tinctive badge by certain teetotallers 1878. 

3. Blue Ribbon Armyx the association of such 
teetotallers. Hence Blue-rib boner, -ism, - 1 st, -ite. 
Blue-stocking (bltf'stpkiij). [hirst found 
in the 17th c. (see x a). In its transferred sense, 
it dates from the assemblies which met at Mon- 
tagu House in London about 1750 in order 
to substitute for card-playing literary conversa- 
tion, etc., etc. At these a principal attend- 
ant was Mr. Benjamin Stillingneet, who habitu- 
ally wore blue worsted instead of black silk 
stockings. In reference to this the coterie was 
dubbed by Admiral Boscawen ' the Blue Stock- 
ing Society *.] x. attrib. Wearing blue worsted 
stockings ; hence, not in full dress, in homely 
dress, {contemptuous.) a. Applied to the 1 Little 
Parliament ’ of 1653. b. Applied depreciatively 
to the assemblies at Montagu House, their 
fiequenters, etc. 2757. c. Hence, Of women : 

1 laving or affecting literary tastes; learned 1804. 
9. sb. ■=• Blue Stocking Lady. ( Now obsolescent ) 
1790. 8* The American Avocet ( Recurvirvstra 

americana). Bartlett. 

1. a. That Blew-stocking Parliament, Barebone 
Parliament 1683. b. He [Mr. Stillingfleet] has left 
off his old friends and his blue stockings Mis Mon- 
tague (1757). Hence Blue-stockingism. 

Bluet, -ett. ME. [9 wds. : X. a. F. bluette , 
fem. dim. of bleue ; a. a. F. bleuet, bluet , masc. 
dim. of bleu.] ti. A bluish woollen cloth, a. 
The Com Bluebottle ( Centaurea cyanus ). In 
U.S., Olden landia cserulea , also a Bilberry 
( Vaccinium angustifolium ). 1797. 

Blueth. nonce-wd. Blueness. H. Walpole, 
Blue-wa’ter school. A school of naval 
opinion which holds that the possession of a 

E redominant fleet would make the British is- 
Lnds practically (s', e. in all probability) imper- 
vious to invasion, though not to the landing of 
even large raiding parties. (Sir J. KL. Laughton, 
March x8, 2909, in the Times,) 

Bluey(bbz-i). 1 Boa. [f. Blue A + -Y 1.] A. 
adj. More or less blue; also as adv, B. sb. (in 
Australia): A bushman's bundle, generally 
wrapped in a blue blanket 
Bltm (blnf), a, 1697. [Of unkn. origin.] 


BLUNT 

1. Presenting a broad flattened front. a. fig, 

a. 'Big, surly, blustering* (J.); later, rough, 
blunt 1705. b. Good-naturedly blunt 1808. 

l B. headland Cowrsa, bows [of a steamer) 1861. 
a. a. I maul'd you when you look'd to b. Swift, b. 
B. downright honesty. Hence Blu'fftly mdv n -nets. 
Bluff (blvf ), sb.l 2737. [£ prec .1 A cliff or 
headland with a broad precipitous faoe. (First 
used in U.S.) 

Bold bluffs, that mark the limits of an ancient shore 
Gbikis. Hence Blu*fly «, full of bluffs 1 rather bluff. 

Bluff, sb.* Now dial. 1777. [eoun.w. Blukp 
v,] x. A blinker for a horse. a. slang. An ex- 
cuse; ?a blind. 3. The action of bluffing in 
the game of poker \ see Bluff v , 1 Hence , chal- 
lenging or confident language or demeanour, 
* tried on * In the hope of intimidating an op- 
ponent (First used in U.S.) 1848. 
j. The offer was only a b. 1884. 

Bluff, v . 1674. [conn. w. Bluff sb * 1, 

prob. as source. Of unkn. etym. Prob. a cant 
Restoration term. Recent users seem to con- 
nect with Bluff a, or sb. 1 , and make it mean 
1 to hoodwink by assuming a fictitious bold 
front’.) 2. Irons. To blindfold or hoodwink. 
9. In tne game of poker : To impose upon (an 
opponent) as to the strength of one's hand, by 
betting heavily upon it, or the like, so as to 
induce him to throw up the game. (Of U.S. 
origin.) Hence transf. 1864. 3. intr. To at- 

tempt the imposition described in a. x88a. 

a To b. off 1 to frighten off by bluffing. Hence 
Blu-ffer. 

Bluish (bl£‘i/),a. ME. [f. Blue a. 4 -ish L] 
Somewhat blue; esp. in comb., as b. -green, etc. 
lienee Bludah-ly adv., -ness. 

Blunder (blzrndoj), v. [ME. blondren\ 
?freq. of blond. Bland t/., to mix (cf. the trans. 
senses), or ? I. Icel. b Ion da to doze (see the 
intr. senses). Pcrh. two distinct verbs. | I. ti . 
trans. To mix up confusedly; to derange; to 
make (water) turbid -1638. 9. To confound (in 

one’s mind) stupidly 1699. 

XI. I. intr . To move blindly or stupidly; to 
flounder, stumble. Often with on, into, against. 
ME. Also fig. ta. intr. To deal blindly and 
stupidly -1471. 3. trans. To utter thought- 

lessly, stupidly, or by a blunder. L’ mi. with out. 
1483. 4. intr. To make a stupid and gross 

mistake In doing anything 1711. 5. itaus. To 

mismanage, make a blunder in 1805. 

1. The homes had to h. their way along a bright 
rushing river 1880. To b. upon: to come upon by a 
1 fluke , 4. The soldier knew some one had blunder'd 

Tennyson. 5. To b. a siege Wellington. Hence 
Blxrnderer. Blunderingly adv. 

Blunder (blnmddi), sb. ME. [app. f. the 
vb. ] t x • Confusion, clamour -1774. 9. A gross 
mistake 1706. 

a Another mistake, not to call it a b. Dr Foe. 
Blunderbuss (blxrnddJhns). 1654. [ad. Da. 
donderbu s, f . donder thunder + bus gun (orig box , 
tube); perverted after blunder. | x. A short 
gun with a large bore, firing many slugs, and 
doing execution at short range wit I. out exact 
aim. (No longer used in civilised countries.) 
9. transf. A blustering noisy talker (obs.) ; a 
blunderhead x68c. Also attrib. 
Blunderhead. 1697. [? an alteration of 

dunderhead', cf. Blunderbuss.] A blundering 
muddle-headed fellow. Hence Bin *ndertaea ded 
a., Bland erheadedness. 

Blunge (blxmdg), V. 2830. [app. echoic.] 
Pottery . To mix (clay, etc.) up with water. 
Blunger (blirnd/pj). 1830. [f. prec.] An 
appliance for blunging; formerly a wooden in- 
strument, with a cross handle at tlie top; now 
an apparatus driven by power. 
fBlu*nket. 1440. [?ad. OF. blanquet.’) A. 
adj Grey, greyish blue *1783. B. sb. [sc. 
fabric . ) ?- BLANKET sb. Z. *1600. 

Blunt (blent). ME. [?1 A. adj. I. Dull ; 
said orig. of the sight, whence of the percep- 
tions, etc. a. Not sharp; without edge or point. 

( Now the leading literal sense.) M E. b. transf 
to the effect 16& Also fig t8« Barren, bare 
-1599. 4. Rude, unpolished (arch.) 1477. tb. 
Unfeeling, unsparing. Shaks. g. Abrupt of 
speech or manner; plain-spoken; curt 1590. 

b. Ill can your blunter feelings guess the pain Camf* 
bell, a If the yron be b» Secies, x. to. Ah. pencil 
1753, hatchet 1885. b. A b. stroke Cowlkv. $. By 
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Us h. bearing be will Iceepe bis wor d Hen. V, rv. vil. 
185. Hence Bhrntiah a. Blu*nt-ly adv^ -nee*. 

B. sb. ti. A foil for fencing -1694. a, A make 
of needles 2833. 8* *l*ng. Ready money 181a. 

Blunt, 0. ME. [f. Blunt a.] z. To dull, 
or make less sharp. Also intr. a. To make 
dull (the feelings or faculties) 1597. 

1. Cupid now. .blunts the point of ev’ry dart Swirr. 

a. B. not his Loue..By seeming cold Shaks. 

Blur (blfli), sb. 1548. [Obscure.] I. A 

smear which partially obscures 2601. a. fig. 
A moral stain, a blemish 2548. 3. An indistinct 
blurred appearance 2860. 

1. He that clenses a blot with blotted fingers makes 
a greater blur re Quarles. a. This b. to youth Shaks. 
Lucr. mi. 3. The., nebulous b. of Orion Emerson, 
Hence Bluffy m. 

Blur (bl»j), v. 2582. [See prec.] 1. To 
obscure or sully by smearing with ink, etc. b. 
intr. To make blurs 1639. u.fig. To stain, 
sully, blot, or blemish ; to disfigure, Defoul 2593. 
8. To make indistinct or dim. Also fig. 1012. 
4. transf. To dim (the senses, etc.) xoao. 

*• A full paper blurred over with falsehoods Fuller. 
a Such an Act That blurres the grace and blush of 
Modest ie Hnml, m.iv. 41. 3. One low light.. Blurr'd 
by the cieeping mist Tennyson. 4. Feare.. blurres 
your senses ifiao. 

Blurb (bloib). orig. U.S. 1934. [?] A pub- 
lisher’s commendatory advertisement of a book. 
Blurt (blftxt), v. 1573. [app. echoic.] x. 
intr. To emit the breath eruptively from the 
mouth ; to snort in sleep. Also trans. with out . 
Now dial . 26x2. +a. intr. To puff in scorn, 

to pooh -1654. Also trans. 3. trans. (usu. with 
out) : To utter abruptly, or impulsively ; to burst 
out with 1573. absol. Milt. 
a All the world will b. and scorn at us 1596. 3. To 

b. out the broad staring question of, Madam will you 
marry mo Golds m. 

Blurt (bl£>it), sb. 1580. [f. the vb. : cf. 
Blirt. ] ti. An eruptive emission of breath 
from the mouth, csp. in contempt -1611. a. 
An abrupt impulsive outburst 1865. 

+ Blurt, int. 1593. [The vb.-stem used with- 
out const. ] • Pooh I’ « a fig for 1 ' -1606. 

Blush (blrj), v. Pa. t. and pple. Blushed, 
blusht. [ME. bluscke, blosche , b lyse he , app. f. a 
stein *blusi- from root *blus- ‘burn, glow, be 
red*. Its history is obscure.] +1. intr. To 
shine forth; also, to cost a glance, fin allit. ME. 
poetry.) a. intr. To become red in the face, 
(usu. fiorn shame or modesty) ; to colour up 
1450. b. trans . To exhibit, make known by 
blushing. Chiefly poet, 159a. c. To turn into , 
out oft by blushing 1636. 8. fig. To be ashamed 
1530. 4. transf. To become or be red, or ro- 

se.ite 2670. 5. trans. To make red 1593. 

a She changed colour© and blussyd as rudy as a 
.me La Berners. b. lie h. you Thanks Hunt. T. 
rv. iv. 59s. 3. 1 do not b. to own, that 1 am out of 

fashion Bolingbr. 5. Ne ro rettrrneth, To h. and 
beautifie the checke agame 9 Hen. V /, m. ii. 267. 
Hence Blu*sher. Blu'sblngly adv. 

Blush (blv[) t j 3 . (a.) ME. [f. thevb.] +1. 
A gleam *1661. a. A glance. Obs. exc. in 
at , on, etc. (the) first b. ME. 8. A Ipok, ap- 
pearance. Now dial. 2630. 4. The redden- 

ing of the face, caused by shame, modesty, etc. 
1593. 5. transf. A rosy colour or glow ; a flush 

of light or of colour 1590. 6. adj. Of the colour 

of a blush 1633. 

a Vidimus. And that not . . ' at a b.\ passing byi 
but had a full sight Br. Andrewes. a. Without any 
b. of absurdity 1620, 4. Put ofT your Maiden Blushes 
Hen v. ii. 951, To put to the b. : to put to shame. 
S Light's last blushes ting’d the distant hills Lyttel- 
ton. Comb. b*-roae, a rose of a very delicate pink, 
lienee tBlu’ehet, little blusher. B. Jons. Blu'th- 
fiul a. full of blushes; blush-coloured, rosy. Blu*sh- 
Bil-ly adv* •neaa. Bla*shlese a unblushing. 
Blu'ahy A blush-coloured 1 suffused with blushes. 

Bluster (blfstai), v. [?Two vbs. Perh. 
echoic; in II., oonn. w. Blow, Blast, etc.; cf. 
ON. bldstr sb. * blast, blowing, hissing 
tl. The ME. vb. intr. To wander blindly or 
aimlessly. Cf. Blunder v. 3. 

IL The mod. vb. s. intr. To Mow boisterous- 
ly or with stormy violence ; said of wind. Also 
Mid of water agitated by wind or flood 1530. 
Also fig. to. To blow about, dishevel {rare) 
26 . t». intr. To breathe hard 2530. t* 

trans. To utter with stormy violence and noise. 
Usu. with out or forth. *2604. 4* i"* r ' To 


storm or rage boisterously; to hector 1494. to. 
trans. To force, or drive, by blustering 2062. 

x. When to land B. the winds and tides the self, 
same way Tennyson. 4 Boswell blustered, but no- 
thing could be got Johnson. Hence Bhraterer, 
one who or that which blusters. Blu'steringly adv . 

Bluster (bltrstw), sb. 2583. [f. prec. vb.] 
x. Boisterous blowing; a rough and stormy 
blast. Also fig. a. The boisterous blast of a 
wind instrument, etc. 2734. 3. Boisterous in- 

flated talk 1704. 

x. The skies, .threaten present blusters Shaks. 3. 
Mirabeau has much more of b. \ a noisy, forward, un- 
resting man Carlyle. Hence Blirateroua, -strona 
a boisterous, stormy ; truculent. Bhratery a. boister- 
ously blowing 1 noisily self-assertive. 
fBo, a. (firon.) f OE. bdgen, bd, bd, the stem 
being a Goth. ba-, OTeut. bo-, found in Gr. dp 
0o-, L. am-bo, etc.] The earlier word for Both. 
fBo, conj. ME. The common form of prec. 
used with and. 

Bo, boh (bJo), int. ME. [Cf. L. bo-are t Gr. 
&oa-fiv.] An exclam, to surprise or frighten. 

Phr. To say or cry ' bo* to a goose, (also occas.) a 
battledore to opea one’s mouth, speak. 

Boa PI. boas (occas. in L. form 

born). MEL [a. L. boa, of unkn. origin.] x. 
Zool. A genus of large non-venomous serpents 
native to tropical S. America, which kill their 
prey by constriction. Pop. any large serpent 
of similar habits, eg. the Python of the Old 
World, a. A snake-like coil of fur or feathers 
worn by women round the neck 1836. 

Boa-constrictor (bjo-fi k^nstri-ktfii). 1809. 
[f. prec. + L. constrictor. ] A large Brazilian 
serpent of the genus Boa, erron. supposed by 
Linnaeus to be the largest species; pop., any 
great crushing snake, whether a Boa or a Py- 
thon. Also fig. 

fig. A great logical boa constrictor 2848. 

II Boanerges (bJ«&n5ud3ft), proper name. 
ME. [a. Gr. Boavepyit {Mark iii. 17), prob. repr. 
Heb. b'nly regesh ' sons of thunder *.] The name 
given by Christ to the two sons of Zcbedee. 
Hence, as a sing. (pi. -es, -esses), a loud voci- 
ferous preacher or orator. 

Boanthropy (bo,ae-nJ>rffpi). 1864. [f. Gr. 
HodrBptvnos. J A form of madness in which a 
man believes himself an ox (see Daniel iv. 33). 

Boar (bo«i). [Only ill WGer. : OE. bdr , on 
OTeuL type * bairo-t .] The male of the swine, 
whether wild or tame (out uncastrated), b. The 
flesh of the animal 1460. c. spec. Wild Boar : 
usual name of the wild species IS vs Scrofa). 
ME. A. fig. applied to persons MEL 

Comb, t boar’s ears (corruption of bear** ears) 1 see 
Aubiculai boar’s foot, a plant. Helleborus viridis, . 
fBoar, v. 1598. [f. prec.J Of swine : To be 
in heat -1607. 

Board (bS*jd), sb. [(1) OE. had bord' 
'board, plank, shield, ? table', a Com. Teut. 
str. neuL sb. : — OTeut. *bord-o{m, repr. an 
Aryan *bhrdhom , Skr. *brdkam ; see Bred sb. 
(2) OE. had bond* 'border, rim, side, ship's 
side’, also a Com. Teut. sb., orig. str. masc., 
but also neut >— OTeuL +bord-os side, border, 
rim. The two were associated and confused at 
an early date. (3) The WGer. bord 2 masc. 

* border, edge, coast, ship, ship's side adopted 
in Romanic, has, as F. bora , reacted on the 
Eng.] I. A board of wood, etc. [OE. bord l .] 
2. A piece of timber sawn thin, usually rect- 
angular, and of greater length than breadth; a 
thin plank. (A board Is thinner than a flank, 
and Is generally less than inches in thick- 
ness.) b. spec, in //• The stage of a theatre. 
Cf. Stage. 1779. 9. A tablet, e.g. a black b„ 

ftaste-b., spring-b., notise-b., etc. ME. b. spec. 
One on which games are played, as chess-b., 
backgammon-b., etc.; also the Irarae used for 
scoring at cribbage. Often fig. X474, 3. A kind 

of thick stiff paper, formed by pasting or squees- 
ing layers of paper together, as pasteboard , card- 
board, mill-o., etc. 4. Bookbinding. Pieces of 
strong pasteboard covered with paper and used 
for the covers of books. So In cloth boards : in 
boards covered with doth. 2533. 

x. Ships are but boords Merck. V. u Hi. 39. to. To 
go upon the boards Garjick. a b. To keep one's 
name on the boards : to remain a member of a college 
(at Cambridge). There is scarce any thing bat pawns 
left upon the b. Clarendon. 4. The bookseller ..bad 
not one In boards Lockhart. 


TL A table, [a. ON. lor*.} ti .gen. A table 
-1470. a. spec. A table used for meals; now, 
always, one spread for a repast. Chiefly poet.; 
but see Bed z. MEL 3. transf. Food served 
at the table; daily meals provided according to 
stipulation; the supply of daily provisions; en- 
tertainment Often joined with bed or lodging. 
ME. 4. A table at which a council is held ; 
hence a council meeting 1575. b. Hence : The 
persons who meet at a council-table, as B. of 
Control, B. of Trade, B. of Guardians, etc. 1613. 
5. Any piece of furniture resembling a table, as 
sideboard a side table ME. 

x. Above b. 1 open, openly 1 cf. I. a b, and see Above- 
itOARD. To rtueep the b. (at cards) : to take all thu 
cards, to pocket the stakes, a. t Gods b. : the Com- 
munion table in a church. Fful oft© tyme he hadde 
the bord bigonne (i.s. taken precedence at table) 
Chaucer. 3. He payth for hys horde wykely xxd. 
Marc. Paston. 4. b. * Bow to the b.,' said Bumble. 
Oliver.. seeing no b. but the table, fortunately bowed 
to that Dickens. 

tm. [OE. bord 2 .] A shield -1535. 

IV. [OE. bord 2 ; lost in MEL and replaced by 
F. bord. J A hem, an edge, a coast. Obs. exc. 
in seaboard. OEL 

V. A ship’s side. [OE. bord 2 : reinforced by 
OF. bord. I 1. Naut. The side of a ship. (See 
Aboard.) Now only in phrases, as aver (the) 
b., weathcr-b., etc. OEL ta. ( poet, in OEL) A 
ship -ME. 3. Naut. Sideward direction Jin 
reference to the ship’s course) ; the course of a 
ship when tacking. Cf. Tack. 1533. 

«. They came within b. Malory. By theb. : (down) 
by the ship's side, overboard, as To shp by the b. To 
come, go, etc. by the b. ; to fall overboard, to go for 
good and all. To try by the b. : to tty boarding. Also 
fig. On b. 1 on one side, close alongside [of a ship or 
shore) 1 also as prep^ short for on b. of. Also, in com- 
mon use : On or in a ship, boat, etc. 1 into or on to a 
ship. (EtlipL for on shtp-b.) Also transf. (in U.S.). 
In or into a railway train, tram-car, etc. To lay ( a 
ship) on b. : to place one's own ship alongside of (it). 
To run on b, (of), to fall on b. (qf)i lit. to run 
against, fall foul of (a ship) ; fig. to make an attack, 
fall, ufon (a person or thing). B. on b n (corruptly) 
b. and b. t b. ly 6 . : aide by side. [On b. is app. an ex- 
pansion of Aboard, taken from Fr. a bord , short for 
au bord du vaissenu, in which bord ‘ ship's side ' comes 
to be equal to * ship ’ itself.] 3. To make boards 1 to 
tack. To make short boards’, to tacac frequently. 

Comb .1 b.-meanure, superficial measure applied 
to boards 1 -money = Board-wages j -nail, a spike 
or large brad ; -rule, a scale for finding the superficial 
area of a b. without calculation. 

Board (b6«Jd), v. 1460. [f. prec. sb. : cf. 
Abord and F. border.] x. ttans. a. To come 
close up to or alongside (a ship), usually for the 
purpose of attacking, b. In later use, To goon 
board of or enter (a ship), usually in a hostile 
manner. Also absol. (in sense b.) 1494. a. 
trans. T o go on board of 1597. transf. (in U. S.) 
To enter (a railway train, etc.); to enter in a 
hostile way 1879. a .fig. To approach, address, 
assail; to make advances to. Cf. Accost. 1547. 
4. intr. Of a ship ; To tack 2627. tfi. trans. 
To border on; intr. to lie close by -1636. 0 . 

To cover or furnish with boards 153a 7. To 

provide with daily meals; now generally to pro- 
vide with both food and lodging at a fixed rate 
1599. 8. intr. To be supplied with food, or 

food and lodging, at a fixed rate; to live with a 
family as one of iis members for a stipulated 
charge 2536. 9. causal. To place at board. 

Also with out. 2655. 

x. b. In boarding too San Nicholas. .we loot about 
•even killed Nelson. 6. The floors were roughly 
hoarded over Howells. To have books boarded 
Buckle. 8. He had engaged to b. with the family 
W. Irving. Hence Boa*rdable a that can be 
boarded, as a ship 1 fig. approachable. (Dicta) 

Boarder (bfr’idu). 1530. [f. Board v.] 
x. One who has his food, or food and lodging 
at the house of another, or lives with a family 
as one of its members, at a fixed rate, spec, A 
boy who boards and lodges at a school. a. 
One who boards an enemy’s ship 2769. 
Boarding, vbl. sb. 2546. [f. Board v. + 
-mo *.] x. Naut. The action of oommg dose 
up to, or of entering (a ship), usually in a hos- 
tile manner. a. Toe action of covering with 
boards; boards collectively, a structure of boards 
155a* S» Currying. The treatment of leather 
with a graining-board 2870. 

Comb.-, b. -house, one in which pampas boards 
-out, tbs obtaining of stated meals at another per- 
son's houses the placing of destitute children ia 
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BOARD-SCHOOL 

fhmUies where they ere treated as members j -school, 
one in which pupils are boarded as well as taught. 

t Boa *rd-school. I. A boarding-school 
1740. a. A school under the management of a 
School-board, as established by the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. Also attrib . -1903. 
Boa rd-wages, board wages. 1539. 
Wages allowed to servants to keep themselves 
in victual. ' 

Boar-fish (b 5 »ufij). 1836. A fish ( Capros 
aptr , Zeus aper) akin to the Mackerel, having a 
turned-up snout. 

Boarish (bo»TiJ), a. 1550. [f. Boar sb.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling, a boar; sensual ; 
cruel. (Formerly often confused with boorish.) 

A gross* and borish opinion Milt. Hence Boa*r- 
iah-ly adv.. -nose. 

Boast (bdtast), sb. [ME. bdst sb., of unkn. 
origin.] +1. Loud noise of the voice, outcry 
ME. only. ta. Speaking big, menace -1637. 3. 
Proud or vain-glorious speech; vaunt, brag ME. 
tb. Pomp, vain-glory -1440. 4. ‘ A cause of 

boasting, an occasion of pride, the thing boasted ' 
(J)iS? 3 - , 

4* It is my b., that I was the first Minister who 
looked for it [merit] W. Pitt. Hence Boa*stful a. 
fall of boasting : given to boasting, Boa'stful-1; 

-ness. tBoa'Stlvea. (rare) boastful, 
less a. ( rare ). 

Boast (LwJhst), vA [ME. bdsten, of unkn. 
origin.] fi. To threaten, intr. and traits . 
-1756. 9. intr. To vaunt; to brag of, about, 

glory in ME. Also reft. ME. 3. trans. To 
extol; to brag of ME. 4. To display vainglori- 
ously or proudly (arch.) 1590. 5 .Jig. To pos- 

sess as a thing to be proud of 1697. 

s. B. not thy selfe of to morrow Prov. xxviL x. 3. 
Who boast'st release from hell Milt. P. R. 1. 409. We 
. .but b. we know Pops. 4. Would steer too nigh the 
Sands, to h. his Wit Dkydbn. Hence Boa*sted 
Pfil. a, vaunted. Bo&'ster 1 , one who Boasts. 
Boa'atingly adv. 

Boast, vA 1893. j'?] 1. Masonry . To pare 
stone with a broad chisel and mallet. 3. Sculp- 
ture. To shape roughly before putting in details. 
Hence Boa'ster 3 , a broad chisel for boasting. 
Boat (b< 7 nt). [OE. bdt, app. f. OTeut. *baito- y 
found also in ON. beit . From OE. bdt, adopted 
in ON. as bdt-r, the word prob. passed into LG. 
and Du. as b3t, boot.] 1. A small open vessel, 
usually propelled by oars, though sometimes by 
a sail. b. Extended to fishing vessels, mail 
packets, and small steamers. (Sometimes also 
to large ocean steamers.) 1571. a. A vessel or 
utensil like a boat in shape, as a sauce-b., an 
incense-b. 1684. 

x. To hazard our Hues In one small B. x Hen. VI, 
iv, vi. 33. White Star Line .. the Boats are uniform 
and vary little in point of speed 188a. 

Phrases. To take b. : to embark in a b. To be in 
the same 6 . (fig.) • to be in the same case. To sail in 
the same b. (fig.) : to act together. 

Comb. : b. -cloak, a large cloak worn by officers on 
duty at sea ; -hook, an iron hook and spike fixed at 
the end of a pole, used in pulling a boat towards, or 
pushing it off from, any fixed object | -house, a house 
communicating with the water, in which boats are 
kept ; -insect, the Boat-fly; -shell, the genus Cymba 
of molluscs; -slide, a double inclined plane (with 
rollers) over which a boat may be drawn, thus avoid- 
ing the lock ; -tall, a genus of birds, Quiscalinm | 
drain, a railway train tuned to meet an. 

Boat 1610. ff.prec.sb.] I, To 

place, or carry, in a boat 1613. fa. intr. To 
take boat 1610. 3. To go in a boat, to row ; 

to conduct a freight-boat (U.S.) 1673, 

1. To b. the oars, is to cease rowing and lay the oars 
In the boat Smyth. 3, We boated to Antwerp Ray. 
Heiice Boa'table a. navigable by boat. (Orig. U.S.) 
Boat&ge. carriage by boat; a charge paid on such 
carriage { T boats, etc. collectively. Boa'ter, a canal- 
boat man 1 one who boats for pleasure ; a hard straw 
bat worn by men. 

Boa't 4 »lL 1776. [See Bill sb*] A genus 
of birds (Cancroma) belonging to the Heron 
tribe; esp. C. cochlearia, so called from the 
shape of its bill. 

Boa-t-fly. 1753. A water-bug (Notonecta 
glauca), whose body resembles a boat 
Boatful (bJn'tful). PI. boatfuls, formerly 
boatsfUL 105a. [f. Boat sb. 4- -ful. ] The quan- 
tity or number which fills a boat. 

Boating (b^n'tiq), vbl. sb. (and ppl. a.) 
1610. [f. Boat sb, and v .] ti. Boats collec- 
tively, CL skipping . 1610. a. The action of 
going by boat, or of rowing ; now esp. rowing 
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as an amusement 1788. Also attrib . t3« A 

punishment in ancient Persia, in which the 
offender was tied in a boat, and left to perish 
17C3. 1. ppl. a. Addicted to boating 1884. 

tBoa'tion. 1646. [f. L. boars.] Bellowing. 
[ToJ assist this mugiency or b. Sir T. Browne. 
Boatman (b^’tm&n). 1513. I. A man who 
manages a boat. a. “■ Boat-fly. 1841. Hence 
Boa-tmanshlp, the art of managing a boat. 
fBoa*tsman. 1549. i- A boatswain -1633. 
a. *= Boatman x. -1084. 

Boatswain (bJa-tsw^n, usu. LTu Vn). 1450. 
[f. Boat 4 Swain, a. ON. sveinn boy, servant. J 
1. An officer in a ship who has charge ot the 
sails, rigging, etc., and whose duty it is to sum- 
mon the men to their duties with a whistle. 9. 
The Arctic Skua ( Cataractes parasiticus ) 1835, 
Comb . : boatswain's-mate, a boatswain’s deputy 
or assistant; b.-bird, a tropical bird (. Phaeton at he - 
reus ) so called from its whistle; 

Boa t-woman. 1843. A woman who man- 
ages a boat. 

Bob (byb), j £. 1 ME. [?] I. A bunch or 
cluster, north . Still Sc, for a nosegay, fa. A 
lounded mass at the end of a rod, etc. ; a knob 
-1659. spec. The weight on a pendulum, 
plumb-line, the arm of a steelyard (dial.) ; a 
beam, etc. in a pumping engine (dial.). 1752. 
ts. A pendant; an ear-drop -1773. 4. A knot 

or bunch of hair ; also, a short bunch or curl ; 
cf. bob-iurl. Often short for b.-peruke, -peri- 
wig, -wig, a wig having the bottom locks turned 
up into bobs or short curls. 1685. 5. A horse's 

tail docked short 1711. 6. A knob, knot, or 

bunch of coloured ribbons; a weight on the tail 
of a kite 1761. 7. A bunchof lob-worms threaded 
on worsted, used to catch eels 1660. 8. A knob- 

like body 1615. tg. a. The larva of a beetle 
used as bait for fish. b. A beetle : chiefly in 
comb . , as black-b., blind-b. (also Jig.) -1792. 10. 

1 he refrain of a song (?as if a pendant to each 
stanza) 1606. 

3. My cousin Con *9 necklaces, bobs, and all Goldsm. 
4. A decent powdered doctor’s b. Mail Edgeworth. 
10. To bear a b.\ to join in the chorus. 

Comb. : b.-curl. ? a short curl like a tassel ; -jerom, 
a bob-wig ; -pendulum, -balance, one with a b. 
bobs; -periwig, -peruke, -wig: see 4. 

+Bob, sb . 2 1528. [f. Bob vA ] A trick ; a 

bitter jest -1682. 

Bob (byb), sbA 1571. [f. Bob v . 2 ] +1. A 
blow with the fist -1721. Ta .Jig. A rap; often 
a bitter jibe -1734. 3- A tap 10x2. 

Dry b. : a blow that does not break the skin (lit. 
andjf^.). 

Bob (byb), sbA 1550. [f. Bob vA] I. An 
act of bobbing. 9. Sc. name of some dances 
1550. 3. A curtsy 1825. 

Bob (byb), sbA 1671. [perh. conn. w. Bob 
Belt-ringing . A term for certain changes 
in the working of the methods by which long 
penis of changes ore produced. (See Grove 
Diet, Music s. v. Change.) 

Bob (byb), sbA 1879. An apparatus for 
polishing burnished metal surfaces, consisting 
of a disc or discs of leather or cloth, revolving 
rapidly on a spindle. 

Bob (byb), sbA 1721. A pet form of Robert. 
Hence, perh. dry-bob* a boy (at Eton) who 
takes to land-sports ; wet-b., one who takes to 
boating; light-b., a soldier of the light in- 
fantry, etc. 

Bob (byb), sb.* slang. 1819. [?] A shilling. 
Bob, a. 1709. [ Bob in bobtail taken ns nn 
adj. ; cf. Bobbish.] z. Cut short (as a horse's 
tail). 9. slang. ? Lively, ‘nice' 1721. 
tBob, vA [ME. bobben, a. OF. bober to be- 
fool, j i. To make a fool of, deceive, cheat 
-1725. b. To take by deception Oth. v. i, 16. 
9. To mock, flout, ME. only. 

x. To b. (out) oft to cheat (out) of 1 You shall not h. 
vs out of oar. melody Tr. &_Cr. in. i. 75. 

Bob (byb), vA [ME. boben, bobben ; perh. 
echoic.] tx* To buffet -1605. a * To strike 
with anything knobbed ME. 8* To zap or tap 
1745. 4. To cause to rap or bounce against, 

at, etc. x6ia. 

Bob (byb), ». 3 ?ME. [App. echoic, express- 
ing short jerking or rebounding motion.] i. 
intr. To move up and down; hence, to dance; 
to move to and fro. a. intr. To move up or 
down with a bob or slight jerk; spec, to curtsy. 


bob-tail 

With eegnate obj.. To b. a curtsy. 1794. 3. 

trans . To move (a thing) up or down with a 
slight jerk. Cf. Bob vA 4. 1685. 

x. A postilion . . bobbing up and down on the off- 
horse Hawthorne. To b.Jor apples , cherries , etc.* 
to snatch with tbe mouth at apples, etc. floating on 
water, or dangling from a string, a The end of the 
pole bobbed up and struck m c(mod.). Comb, b.-fly* 
tn angling, a second artificial fly that bobs on the 
watt-i, to indicate the position of the end-fly. 

Bod (Jtiyb), vA 1614. [f. Bob sbA 7.] intr. 
To fish (for eels) with a bob. Also Jig. 

Bob, vA 1822. [BobjA 1 5.] I. trans. To 
dock (a horse's tail). 9. To cut (the hair) short 
so that it hangs level above the shoulders 1918. 
Bob (byb) , adv. 1673. The stem of Bob vA 
or •, used to denote sudden action. 

Bobac (bJu’bak). 1774. [Pol.] A burrow- 
ig squirrel, the Polish Marmot, var. Boback. 
Bobadll (bybfidil). 1771. A thrasonical 
character in Ben J onson's Every Man in Hum . j 
hence, a braggart who pretends to prowess. 
Hence Bob&di‘lian, Bo badillsh adjs., -ism. 
fBoba-nce. ME. [a. OF.] Boasting -1534. 
Bobbed (bybd), a. 1658. [f. Bob sbA +-ld*. 1 
Furnished with a bbB(in various senses) ; formed 
into a bob; cut shozt. 

Bobber (bp-bw). 1837. [f. Bob ». 3 , * + 
-er *.] z. He who or that which bobs up and 
down or in and out; sj>ec. a float used in angling, 
also the bob-Jly. 9. One who bobs for eels 188a. 
3. dial, and slang. A mate or chum i860. 
Bobbery (bp-bari). slang. 1816. [Anglo- 
Ind. repr. Hindi Bab re IQ father !,nn axclam. 
of surprise or grief. J Noisy distuibance, row. 

Bobbin (bp'bin), sb. Z530. [a. F. bobine , 

of unkn. origin.] z. An article round which 
thread or yarn is wound, for use as required, in 
weaving, sewing, etc. a- A small pin of wood, 
with a notch, used in laee-making. b. A wooden 
or metal cylinder, perforated so as to revolve 
on a spindle, having a flange at one or both 
ends, used in the processes of spinning, warp- 
ing, weaving, etc. c. A small spool, placed 
within the shuttle, in some sewing machines, 
d. An ordinary reel or spool, e. A reel round 
which wire is coiled in electrical insirumcnts 
1870. 9. A fine cord or narrow braid in haber- 
dashery 1578. 3. A rounded piece of wood 

attached to a latch-string 1820. 

Comb.: b.-lace, lace made on a pillow with bobbins; 
•winder, a contrivance for winding thread, etc. on a 
b. Hence Bo'bbln v. to wind on bobbins. 

Bobbinet, var. of Bobbin-net. 

Bo'bblng, vbl. sb. 1526. [f. Bohz/. + -ingL] 
1. Beating, striking; also Jig. giving a rap. (See 
Bob sb . 3 2.) 2. Movement up and down, etc.; 

dancing, curtsying. (See Bob v. 3 ) 1776. 3. 

1 ishing for eels with a bob 1653. 

Bobbin-net, bobbinet ibp'bin,ne t, by bi- 
net). 1832. [f. Bobbin 4 Net. J A kind of 
machine-made cotton-net, originally imitating 
bobbin-lace. 

Bobbish (bybij), a. dial, and slang. 1813. 
[Cf. Bob a.. Bob v. 3 ] Well; in good spirits. 
Hence Bo’bbiahly adv. 

Bobby (bybi), sb. J» Pet form of Bob. (See 
Bob sbA) a. [Hence, after Mr. (later Sir) Robert 
Peel, who introduced the new Police Act in 
1828.] A slang nickname for a policeman. See 
also Peeler. 1851. 

Bob-cherry. A children's game; see Bob 
vA 1 (quots.). 

tBobet, sb. ME. [f. Bob sbA or vA ; cf. 
buffet. ] A cuff -1530. 

Bobolink (by‘b£link). Also boblincoln, 
etc. 1796. [app. Bob Lincoln, or Bob d Lincoln, 
echoic of the bird's call.] A North American 
singmg-bird ( Dolickonyx ory t ivory s ). Called 
also Reed-bira. and Rice-bird. 

Bob-sled, Bob-sleigh- 1848. A sled or 
sleigh, madeof two short sleds or sleighs coupled 
together; used in drawing logs, etc. (U.S.) 
Now also a long sleigh used in Alpine sport by 
l • crew ’ of tobogganers. 

Bobstay. x 758. [£ Bob (? sense) 4 Stay sb.] 
Naut. A rope used to draw down the bowsprit 
of a ship and keep it steady. Also attrib . 

Bob-tail- 1577. [f. Bob sbA 4 Tail.] A- 
Two words (bjPb XP '\) : The tail (of a horse) 
cut short. B. attrib . (bf'btr 1 !). Having a bob* 
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tall *605. C. sb. (ty-bir'l). r. [sc. horse, or 
dog.] ib76. tb. An arrow 'big toward the 
hede \ Ascham. fa. transf. A contemptible 
fellow 16x9. 3. collect* Tag-rag and boo-tail, 

or tag, rag, and bob-tail: the rabble 1659. 

Bobtail (bfrbtfU), v. 1577. [f. prec.] To 
dock the tail of; Jig. to curtail. Hence Bob- 
tailed a. with tall cut short. 

Bob-white (bp*b|hwoit). 1864. The com- 
mon partridge of N. America ( Odontophorus 
Virginianu j), so called from its note. 

Bob-wig ; see Bob sb. 1 4. 

Boc, boc-land, etc. ; see Book sb. 
llBocage. 1644. [F. bocage (ttfkag) OF. 
boscage .1 Woodland; var. of Boscage. 

|| Bocal (Iwka'l, b^kal). 1847. [motl.F. and 
Sp.J A glass bottle or jar with a short wide 
neck. (Diets.) 

Bocardo, bokardo (b^kaud*?). 1509. ^ x. 
Logic. A mnemonic word, representing a mood 
of the third syllogistic figure in which a particular 
negative major premiss (O), and a universal 
affirmative minor (A), give a particular negative 
conclusion (O). fa. The name of the prison 
in the old North Gate of the city of Oxford, 
pulled down in 1771, t3. A prison -1709. 

1. B., which . . was the opprobrium of the scholastic 
system of reduction Sik w. Hamilton, a. Weehaue 
set Dume [Duns Scotus] in B. 1535. 

Bocasin (bp-kfisiu). 1485. [a. Sp. bocacl , a. 
Turk, bdghdsl cotton cloth.] A fine buckram. 
||Bocca (b^kks, bp'kd). 1799. [It.; ■■ 

•mouth’. | x. A circular opening in a glass- 
furnace, through which the melting-pots are in- 
serted and withdrawn. a. The mouth of a 
volcano 1881. 

HBoccarella (b^kkare llft, bpkare*lft). 1799. 
[dim. of prec.J A smaller opening on each side 
of the bocca in a glass-furnace. 
llBoche (bpf). 1914. [Fr. slang, - rascal, 
German, of unc. etym.] French soldiers’ name 
for: German. 

Bock, bock-land, etc. ; see Book sb. 
fBo-ckerel, bo ckeret. 1653. [?] Names 
of the male and female of a long-winged hawk. 

Bockey(b*r ki). i860. [?dira. ofPn. bokaal.] 
A bowl made from a gourd. (New York.) 
Booking (bp-kiij). 1759. [f. Booking in 

Essex. ] A coarse woollen drugget or baize. 
TBo-cstaff, -stave. [OE. bdestsef Cf. Goth. 
*bdkastafs, i. bok book + staf- staff, letter, orig. 

• beech-staff’ ; but see Book. Replaced in 13U1 
c. by letter. Cl Ger. buchstabe .] A letter (of 
the alphabet). 

Bond- ; see Boi>-. 

Bode (bdfcd), sb.* [Com. Tent. : OE. boda 
: — OTeut. +bodon- t f. bod- stem of beudan; see 
next.] One who proclaims; a herald, a mes- 
senger. Resuscitated from lath c. by some 
recent writers on OE. history. 

Bode (Wuc 1 ) f sb . 2 [Com. Tcut. : OE. bod 
OTeut *gabodo(m, f. bod- pa. ppl. stem of 
beudan ; see Bid v.] ti. Behest -ME. +a. 
Message -1637. + 3 « Premonition, omen -163a. 
4. Foreboding (arch.) X587. 5* A bid. Still 

in n. dial. ME. 
tBode, sb* ME. [? aphet f. Abode.] Biding, 
tarrying, delay. But l.: without delay. -1593, 
Bode (bd*d), v. [OE. bodian, f. boda messen- 
ger.] ti. To proclaim; absol. to preach (the 
gospel) -ME. tn* To decree, command (a 
person) that -ME. 8. To announce before- 
hand, predict, presage (arch.) OE 4. Of 
things : To portend ME. ; esp. (with well or 
ill) To give good or bad promise 1700. 5. To 

forebode (usu. evil) 1740. 

3. There are croakers in every country, always 
boding its ruin Franklin. 4. This boadessome strange 
erruption 10 our State Haml. 1. i. 69. Hence Boeder, 
one who or that which bodes. Bo*dingly adv. var. 
TBo-den. 

Bode - behoved, pa. t of Bus v. 

Bodeful (bdh*dful), a. 1813. [mod.; f. 
Bode jA* + -ful,.] Full of presage, ominous, 
BBodega (bedPg#). 1876. [Sp. L., a. Gr. 
awobtjKTf.] A wine-shop in Spain; adopted as 
a name for a cellar or shop for the sale of wines 
only. 

Bodement (bdb*dm£nt) . 1605. [f. Bode vA 
+-ment.] x. An omen, presage. a. Fore- 
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boding 164a, a* Prediction, prognostication 
x8a6. 

a. Bodement s sweet of immortality Coleridge. 

Bo-den, ppl. a. Sc. Also bodin. ME [?] 
ti. Accoutred, armed. Sae Feir. -x8a8. a. 
Fitted out, prepared; dressed. Usu, with well 
or ill. ME. 

x. Bodin in efTeir of war Scott. 

Bo-deword. Now n. dial. ME [f. Bode 
j 5 . a ] *j*x* Behest ME only. ta. Message 

-1700. 3. Presage 183a. 

lodge, sb. l 1589. [f. Bodge v. ; cf. Botch 
sb. 9 ] A clumsy patch; a botched piece of work. 
Now dial. 

f Bodge, sb. 2 A measure of oats ; app. about 
half a peck. B. Jons. 

Bodge, v . 155a. [Altered f. Botch v. ; cf. 
grudge from grutch. ] To patch clumsily. Now 
dial. Hence Bo’dger 1 . 

Bo-dger*. 1736. [? -Badge* jfi.i] ?A 
pedlar. Now dial. 

Bodice (Wdis). 1566. [var. of bodies (see 
Body 1 L a), retaining the old sound of final -j.] 
x. Formerly , An inner garment for the upper 
part of the body, strengthened with whalebone; 
a corset, stays; freq. called a pair of bodies 
(bodice) * * a pair of stays ’ 1618. Also fig. a. 
The upper part of a woman’s dress, a tight- 
fitting outer vest (cf. Body sb.) ; also, an inner 
vest worn over the stays. Also at /rib. 

x. A pair of new blewish Bodice 1706. a. Nothing 
but her vpper bodies Fletcher. 

Bodied (lydid), ppl. a. 1547. [f. Body + 
-kd.] 1. Having a body or trunk; usu. in 

comb., as big-b ., etc. b. Having substance, 
strength, etc. i6xx. a. Made corporeal or 
material ; embodied 1646. 

x. Ill-fac'd, worse b., shapelesae euery where Com. 
Err ; iv. ii. ao. a. Like the b. heaven in clearness 
Browning. 

fBo-dikln, Bodikie. Also bodkin. 159a 
[dim. of Body.] x. A diminutive body, a par- 
ticle 1668. a. (God’s, ods) bodikinsf bodkins! 
(bodlikins!) An oath : God’s dear body l -1753. 
Bodiless (bp-diles), «. ME. [f. Body + 
-less,] 1, Having no body; incorporeal, un- 
substantial. a. Wanting the trunk 1587. 

z. This Bodilesse Creation extasie Is very cunning 
in Haml. 111. iv. 138. 

Bo-dilize, v. nonce-wd. [after spiritualized] 
To make material. Southey. 

Bodilv (bp-dlli),<x. ME. [f. Body + -ly *.] 
ti. Of the nature of body; corporeal, physical; 
as opp. to spiritual -1674. a. Of or belonging 
to the body or physical nature of man ME +b. 
Real, actual Cor. 1. ii. 5. + 3 * Solid; of or per- 

taining to a solid -x6ox. 

a. The fear . . of corpore&ll hurt, which we call B. 
Fear Hobbes. tA oath: = Corporal Oath. Hence 
Bo*diline>sa. 

Bodily (bp'dlli), adv. ME [f. asprec.l +!• 
In the manner of, or with regard to, the body; 
(often m • unspiritually ’) -1685. *• 1° the flesh ; 

in person 1440. 3. transf. * Body and all * ; all 

together, in one mass, as a whole 1793. 
a. Christ . .h. present 1640. 3. A portrait, .cut out 

b. from the walls 1877. 

Bodken, -kin, obs. vars. of Baudekin. 
Bodkin (bp-dkin). ME. [?] ft* A short 
pointed weapon; a dagger, lancet, etc. -1657. 

а. A small pointed instrument used for piercing 

holes in cloth, etc. 144a 3. A long pin used 

by women to fasten up the hair 1580. 4. An 

instrument with a knobbed point, having a large 
eye, for drawing tape or cord through a hem, 
loops, etc. 17x4. 5. Printing. An awl-like tool 

used to pick out letters from set-up type 1846. 

б. transf. (colloq.) A person wedged in Detween 
two others where there is room for two only; 
esp. in To ride or sit b. X798. 

1. When he himselfe might his Quietus make With 
a bare B. Haml. 111. i. 76, 6. While the pressed b. p 

punched and squeezed to death. Sweats in the mid- 
most place *790. Hence Bo-dkin, Bo*dkinixe v. 
to squeeze in as a h (sense 6). 

Bodkin ( Ods bodkins !\ Tar. of Bodikin 
Bodkin, bodkin-work, var. of Baudekin. 
Bodle (b^-d’l). 1650. [?£. a mint-master 

Both well. 1 A Scotch copper coin « one-sixth 
of an English penny; the smallest coin. 

Not that I cared a brass h, for bis benbon Scon, 

Bodleian (bpdlftn, bp-dli,An). 1663. [f. 
Sir Thomas Bodley , who in X597 refounded the 
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Library.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Sir T. Bod* 
ley or the Library bearing his name. B. quasi- 
sb. The Oxford university Library; also col- 
loquially called Bodley. Also Jig. and transf. 
+Bo-drag(e. 1537. [prob. lr. ; cf. buatd- 
hreadh molestation. 1 A hostile incursion -1596. 
Body (bp*di). [OE. bodig neuL] L I. Ine 
physical or material frame of man or of any 
animal; the whole material organism. (In Biol. 
occas. used of plants.). 9. Short for 'dead 
body*, corpse ME. 3. Used symbolically of 
the bread in the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per ME. 

z. He ahold come fyght with hym b. for b. Caxton. 
Difficult to keep b. and soul together (mad.). *• The 
lyon stode by the b. x Kings xui. 34. 

U. x. The main portion of the animal frame; 

the trunk OE. b. The main stem, trunk, stock 
of a plant or tree 1533. Also fig. a. The part 
of a dress which covers the body; also the part 
of a woman’s dress above the waist, as aisL 
from the loose skirt 1585. 3. The main, central, 
or principal part OE. b. Naut. The hull of a 
ship; various sections of this 1691. 4. The 

mam portion of a collection or company; the 
majority; the bulk of anything 1599. tfi. A 
retort. (With some reference to spirit .) -1800. 
6. Type-founding. The breadth of the shank 
of the type, as opp. to its thickness; hence, 
size of type 1834. 

*. All heade and veri litel b. 1600. Fhr. The B. of 
Christ (fig .) : the Church of which Christ is the head. 

a. The b. of a land Sh aks.» of a tree Db For, of true re. 
ugion Burke. 4. The b. of a discourse Much Ado 1. 
i. 367, the Empire 1678. 

XU. Personal being, individual. x. The 
material being of man, taken for the whole; the 
person. Chiefly legal. ME. 9. An individual, 
of either sex. (Now familiar, with a tinge of 
compassion.) ME 

x. A warrant, .to bring without delay the b. of the 
.same prisoner 1652. Herr of the b . : an heir who is a 
direct descendant, a. It shall be given away to some 
poor h. Waltom. 

IV. x. Law. An artificial ‘ person ’ created by 
law ; a corporation. Always with defining adj., 
as b. corporate* etc. 1461. 9. A society, asso- 

ciation , league, fraternity 1689. 3. An organized 
collection of fighting men; a force. (The most 
general term so applied.) 1597. 4. (loosely) 

A collective mass of persons or things X593. 5. 
A pandect (cf. L. corpus juris)'* a textbook 1593. 

x. The king is a b. politick, for that a b. politique 
never dieth Milt. (if. politic means also an 'organ- 
ized society '.) The b. politic : the nation in its 
corporate character; the state. (Orig. with reference 
to the headship of the sovereign.) 3. A h. of bona 
1769. 4. The entire b. of the Scripture Hookee. A 

b. of opinion (mod.). £ A b. of laws Bentley. 

V. Transferred to matter generally. 1. A 

material thing ME a. Geom. A solid 1570. 
3. Amount; bulk; quantity 1650. 4. Ckem . 

and Min. Any kind of 'substance', simple or 
compound, solid, liquid, or gaseous 1594. 5. 

abstractly . Matter 1668. to. Reality, as opp. 
to shadow, etc. -170a. 7. Substance or sud- 

stantial quality 1645. Ako fifr 8. Funda- 
mental constituent 1787. T9. Metaph. An 

entity; an agent or cause of phenomena -166 o, 

x. Heavenly bodies 1 now* the masses of matter that 
exist away from the earth, the sun, moon, planets, 
comets, etc. f orig. the seven 'bodies celestial' of the 
astro-alcbeuiLts, viz. the sun, moon, and five old 
planets, to which answered seven ancient metals, 
called 'the seven bodies terrestrial*. A h. . . may be 
defined, the external cause to which we ascribe our 
sensations Mill. 3. A b. of igneous rock Murchison, 
of air Huxley. 4. Crystallized bodies, such as aitre 
Brewster. Simple bodies : the chemical elements 1 
Compound bodies : tbe substances formed by their 
combination. 6. Tbe verie Age and Bodlo of the 
Time Haml 111. ii. a6. 9. Night and Day are bodies 
x66o. Voice is a B., for it maketh that which ia heard t 
in a word, whatsoever is, is a B. and a Subject Stanley. 

Comb . : b. -chamber, the outer and largest chamber 
of a shell occupied by the b. of the animal ; -cloth, a 
cloth to cover horses, etc. ; -coat, one fitting closely 
to the body, fa dress-coat; -colour, a colour that 
has b., as opp. to a tint or wash 1 a colour rendered 
opaque by the addition of white; 41009. one secur- 
ing the arris pieces of a made mast; -litter « body- 
snatcher t b.-Itne bowling (Cricket), fast bowling 
delivered persistently on the leg side; -louse, a 
species of louse (Pediculue corporis) which infests 
the body of .the uncleanly t -plan, in Shipbuilding* 
an end elevation of aship, showing the breadth, contour 
of the sides, timbers, etc.; -Snatcher, one who 
secretly disinters dead bodies for the purpose of die- 
section! -tube, the main tube forming the body of an 
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organ-pipe t -whorL the last and hugest whorl of a 
•hell, containing the n. of th« mollusc. 

Body (bp*di) f t>. 1449. [f.prec.] irons. I. 
To furnish with a body; to embody. ta. To 
give body to (lit. and fig \ ) -1657. ta- To draw 
up or form (troops, etc.) Into a body. (Also 
intr. for refi.) -1653. 

Phr. 7> b. forth x to represent to oneself as in bodily 
form ; to exhibit In outward reality 1 to typify. 

Body-guard (tyrdiig&jd). 1735. [cf. F. 
garde du corps . ] x. A guard for the person (esp. 
of a sovereign) ; a retinue or escort, a. A soldier 
of the body-guard 1861. 

Body hood (bfdihud). 1674. [f. Body sb.] 
The quality of having a body or of being body. 

Boehmenlam (b?‘meniz’m). 1656. The 
doctrines taught by Jacob Boehme, a German 
mystic and theosopnist (1575-1624); so Boeh< 
menist, Boshmenite. var. Behxneniam. 

Boeotarctl. 182a. Had. Gr. Boiorrdpx 1 ?**] A 
chief magistrate of the Boeotian league. 

Boeotia 1786. A district of 

ancient Greece proverbial for the stupidity of 
its inhabitants; hence fig ; Boe'otixe v. to be- 
come or make Boeotian. 

Boeotian 1598. [f. prec.] A. 

adj. Of Boeotia; dull, stupid; var. Bceo'tic. 
B. sb. A native of Boeotia; a thick-head 1649. 

| Boer (bdw). Formerly boor. 1824. [Du. 
boer ‘ farmer ’, the same word as Boor?] A 
Dutch colonist in S. Africa engaged in agri- 
culture or cattle-breeding. 

Bog (lyg), sbfi 1505. [ad. Tr. or Gael 
bogach, f. bogsotl.] A piece of wet spongy ground , 
consisting chiefly of decayed moss and other 
vegetable matter, too soft to bear the weight of 
any heavy body upon its surface; a morass or 
moss. b. (without pi.) Bog-land, boggy soil 
1687. Also fig. (Cf. fog.) 1614. 

That Scrbonian B.. . Wliere Armies whole have sunk 
Milt. P. L . il 59a. A b. of uncertainty Dickens. 

Comb. a. In names of plants growing in bogs i as 
B. Asphodel, Cinquefoil, Pimpernel, etc. 1 b. bean, 
b. nut, or b. trefoil, also called Buckbkan; b. 
berry, the Cranberry 1 b. mo»S, various species of 
Sphagnum | b. myrtle. Sweet Gale ( Myrica Gale ) 1 
b. orchis, Mai axis faludosa j b. pink. Lady’s 
Smock ( Cardamine fralensis) 1 b. rush, Schanus 
nigricans 1 b. violet = Hutterwort ( Pinguicula ). 
b. Special comh.t b.- blitter, -blotter, -bumper, 
the bittern ; -butter, a fatty hydrocarbon found in 
the peat-bogs of Ireland ; -earth, earth composed of, 
or largely mixed with, poat { b. fir ™ bog-pine ; b. 
iron, b. Iron ore, a brittle porous variety of brown 
hzmatite found in bogs ; -Jumper, {local) the Bittern ; 
-land, marshy land| joc., Ireland, hence -lander; 
b. manganese, the hydrated peroxide of manganese ; 
-mould = bog-earth \ b. oak, the wood of oak pre- 
served in a black state in peat-bogs, etc. t b. ore = 
bog iron ore 1 -pine, pine-wood found in peat-bogs; 
-spavin, an encysted tumour on the inside of the hock 
ofa horse j -timber, -wood, the trunks of trees found 
in peat-bogs. Hence Bo'gginess, boggy quality. 
Bo'ggy a of the nature 04 or characterized by, b. ; 
swampy ; irons/", flabby. 

■fBog, bogge, sb.* 1527. [? var. of bugge 

Bug. J A bugbear, a source of dread -1676. 
Bog (bpg), v •• 1603. [£ Bog sbX\ L To 
sink or entangle in a bog. Also fig. 1641. 9. 

intr . (for refi.) To sink and stick in a bog 1800. 
s- Bogged up to the saddle-girths Scott. 

Bogey (b*rgf). 189a. Also bogy, bogie, 
[f. (Colonel) Bogey, an imaginary partner (see 
N.E.D., Suppl. )I] Golf. The score that a good 
player should do a hole or a course in. /Cf. 
Par sb* 4.) 1 

Bogey, var. of Bogie, Bogy. 

Boggard, -art (ty-giid, -Ait). 1570. [A 
north, and midi word related to Boggle, 
Bogle, and Bog j£.*] i. — Bogle. +a. An 
object at which a horse boggles -1725. 

Boggle (bp’g’l), v. 1598. [app. f. boggle, 
var. of Bogle. Assoc, later w. bungle. | 1. 

intr. To start with fright, shy ; to be startled at. 
a. To raise scruples, stickle (at, about, <wer 
etc., or to do) 1638. 3. • To play fast or loose ’ 
(J.) ; to palter 1613. 4. To bungle 1853. 

«.You> shrewdly, euery feather starts you Alts 
Well v. hi. s3s. s. To b. at an oath 1876. 3. Are ye 
not afraid to b. thus with God Almighty Drumm of 
Hawth. 4. To b. at a lock 1853. Hence Bo-ggler. 
Boggle (b*rg’l) /A. 1660. ff. prec.] I. The 
act of boggling; scruple (1667); a bungle (1834). 
Boggle, dial. var. of Bogle. 
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Bog-house. dial, and vulg. 1705. A privy, 
* a house of office 'J. 

Bogie (bdn-gi). Also bogy, bogey. 1817. 
[A n. dial, word, of unkn. etym. Not conn. w. 
BOGY.] x. n. dial. A low strong truck upon 
four small wheels, also called trolly . Hence, 
gen. the truck used by platelayers on a railway. 

2. A low truck running on two or more pairs of 
wheels and attached to the fore-part of a loco- 
motive engine or the ends of a long railway- 
carriage by a central pivot, on which it swivels 
freely in passing curves 1844. Also atlrib , 
Bogie, var. of Bogey, Bogy. 

Bogle (b^‘g’1). north. Eng. boggle. 1505. 
[ Of uncertain etym. ; ? f. bogge Bog sb va^r. of 
hugge Bug; perh. a. Welsh bwg. J x. A phan- 
tom causing fright; a goblin, bogy, or spectre, 
a .fig. and transfi A bugbear (not a phantom); 
a mere phantom 1663. 

Bog-trot, v. 1734. [f. next.] intr. To trot 
over, or live among, bogs. 

Bog-trotter (bp m c-trp tax). r68a. [f. Bog 
sb. + Trotter. J +x. One accustomed to trot 
over bogs -1755. a- spec. Applied to the wild 
Irish in the 17th c. 1682. 

Bogus (bdtrgas), (j*. 1 ) a. 1827. [A cant 
word of U.S. Perh. related to Bogy, etc.] fx. 
sb. An apparatus for counterfeit coining 1827. 

2. adj. Counterfeit, spurious, sham 1852. 

a. B. transactions 1857^ A b. Company . .instead of 
paying dividends, .goes into Liquidation Giften. 

Bogus (Ixfr'gos). sb.* U.S. [?same wd. as 
prec. J A liquor made of rum and molasses. 
Bogy, bogey (bJu-gi). Also bogle. PI. 
bogies. 1836. [Cf. Bogle, etc.] 1. As quasi- 
proper name : The devil. 9. A bogle 1857. 

3. fig. A bugbear; an object of terror 1865. 

1 The people are all naughty and Bogey carries 
them all off Thackeeay. See also Bogey, Bogie. 

Bohea (bohr)* 1701. [ad. Chinese lVu-i- 
(. shan ) the Wu-i hills in north of Fuhkien. The 
Fuhkien dialect uses b for w or v (Edldns).] A. 
adj. Of the Wu-i hills, whence black tea first 
came to England; applied also to similar tea 
grown elsewhere 1704. B. sb. x. =-B. tea. The 
name orig. of the finest kinds of black tea, now 
of the poorest. 1701. 9. An infusion of this tea 

1706. 

a. Richardson's goddess who fed on muffins and b. 
Thackeray. 

Bohemia (b^hrmia). 1449 I. A kingdom 
of central Europe, forming part of the Austrian 
empire. 9. Gipsydom; see Bohemian sb. a. 
1871. 8. The community of social Bohemians, 
or their district. So F. la bohime. [C. Bohe- 
mian sb. 3.] x86x. 

3. B. bad no name in Philipls young days Thackeray. 
Bohemian (boh^mi&n). 1579. [f. prec. 
The transf. senses are taken from French.) A. 
sb. x. A native of Bohemia X603. b. A Bohe- 
mian Protestant or Hussite. Fulke. 9. A 
gipsy. [ F. bohltne , bohimienJ] 1696. 8, A gipsy 
of society; esp . an artist, literary man, or actor, 
who leads a vagabond or irregular and uncon- 
ventional life. (Used with much latitude, with 
or without reference to morals.) 1848. 

3. She was of a wild, roving nature, inherited from 
father and mother, who were both Bohemians, by 
taste and circumstances Thackeray. 

B. adj. 1. Of or belonging to Bohemia. 9. 
Of or pertaining to the gipsies 1848. 3. Of, or 

characteristic of, social Bohemians x86i. 

Comb. : B. chatterer, or waxwing, a bird of 
passage (A mfelis or Bombycitla garrula ) ; B. glass, 
a fine lcind of glas^ orig. made in Bohemia, in which 
potash is the alkali used. Hence Bohe'mlanism, 
the conduct and manners of a B. 
fBoiette. [? ■■ x6th c. F. boette, boete, var. 
of botte.' ] A casket Ld. Berners. 
||BoiguACU. [Tupi; « ‘big serpent'.] Native 
name of the Boa Constrictor or other large boa. 
Boll (boil), sb. 1 [OE. bjrh com. Teut.x- 
OTeut b&ljd-, from root bul- in Goth, uf-bauljan 
to blow up. The M E. form was bile. Cf. Beal. ) 
A hard inflamed suppurating tumour; a furun- 
cle. transf. A blister on a painted surface 1840. 
Also fig. 

Holy Job healed of hts biles *737. 

Boll (boil), sb,* 1440. [f. Boil v .] 1. An 

act of boiling, a. The state of boiling, or being 
at boiling point; also transf. and fig, 1813. $. 

That which is boiled 1755. 


BOISTOUS 

a The coffee was near the' b. 1870, 3. I pat (he 

linen, .into a h of soap 1755. 

Boll (boil), v. [ME. boille-n.boile-n, a. OF. 
boillir\ — L. bulling x. intr. Of a liquid : To 
bubble up in agitation through the action of 
heAt upon the lowest portions of the liquid, 
which become gaseous and escape; also said of 
the vessel containing the liquid, b. To reach 
the boiling point, to turn from the liquid into 
the gaseous state ME. a. transf To move 
with an agitation like that of boiling water ; to 
bubble, to seethe ME. 3. fig. .Said of pas- 
sions, persons in a passion, etc. MEL 4. trans. 
To cause to bubble with hrat (see x] ; to bring 
to the boiling point; esp. said of foocr, said also 
of the containing vessel ME. Also intr. (for 
refi.) 5. To subject to, cook, cleanse, produce, 
etc. by, boiling ME. Also intr. 

L The fire causeth the waters to boyle Isa. lxiv. a 
Phr. To b. overt to bubble upend run over the ride 
of the vessel. a The billows b. Pora 3. Resent- 
ment was boiling in his sullen, unsociable mind Hvse 
a A Cook they nadde. .To boille the chiknes with the 
Mary bones Chaucer. Martyrs .. were stoned .. or 
boiled in oil Tbnhybon. To b. away (intr.) : to eva- 

E orate in boiling. To b. down x to lessen the bulk of 
y boiling; fig. to condense. 

Phr. To b. the pot \ to supply one's livelihood. So 
to keep the pot boiling: also - to keep anything going. 
Cf. Pot. Hence Boiled PPL a. brought to the state 
of ebullition ; subjected to, cooked, cleansed, etc by, 
boiling. (In Cymb. 1. vL 195 boiled stuff ** harlotaj 
elh/t. Boiled beef or mutton, colloq. 

Boiler (boHw). 1540. [f. prec.] X. One 
who boils (anything). 9. A vessel in which any 
liquid is boiled 1725. b. spec. In a steam-en- 
gine, the large vessel, usually of wrought-iron 
plates riveted together, in which the water is 
converted into steam ; the tank attached to a 
kitchen grate; the vessel in which clothes are 
boiled 17 S7» 8* What makes anything boil, 

as in pot-b. , a piece of work done to boil the pot , 

4. A vegetable, etc. suited for boiling 18x2. 

Comb. etc. (in sense 9 b) as b.- alarm, an apoaratuq 
for indicating lowness of water in a h. 1 -feeder, an 
apparatus for supplying a b. with water; -float, one 
which by its rising or falling turns the feed-water off 
or on x -iron, -plate, rolled iron of i to 4-inch thick- 
ness, u*ed for making steam-boilers, etc. ; -man, one 
who attends to a b, ; -protector, a coating to prevent 
the escape of heat from a b. ; -tube, one of the tubes 
by which heat is diffused through the water in a b. 
Bollery (boiiuri). 1628. [a. F. bouilUriej\ 
A place for boiling anything, e. g. sail or sugar. 
Usu. in comb., as svgir-b. 

Boiling (borliij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Boil v. + 
-ing *.] x. The action of the vb. (senses 1-5). 
9. That which is boiled or being boiled, a de- 
coction; a quantity boiled at one time ; hence 
the whole b. (slang) : * the whole lot ’. 1674. 
fiomb. 1 b.- furnace, a reverberatory furnace some- 
times employed in the decarbonization of cast iron | 
-house, a boilery ; -heat, -point, -temperature, 
the temperature at which anything boils; 4 pec. that 
at which water boils (at the sea-level 21a 0 Fabr.. too* 
Cent.) ; fig. a high degree of excitement, etc. Hence 

Boi'lincly 

Boist, sb, [ME. hoist e, a. OF. hoist e, in Pr. 
bostia, repr., through late L. bossida, box id a , 
U pyxida, a. Gr. trv£iba (irvf/r) abox(Brachet).] 
tx. A box, a casket (-Box x) -1633. a. A 
rude hut (dial.) 184a 

Boisterous (boi stsras;, tx. 1474. [app. var. 
of boisteous , boistuous, Boistous. j tx. Rough, 
coarse, as e.g. food. Caxton. ta. Of rough, 
strong, or stiff texture; unyielding -1700. T3- 

Bulky, big and cumbrous -164a. t4* Painfully 
rough Rom. 6* Jal. I. iv. 96. ts. Coarse-grow- 
ing, rank. Milt. Sams, x 164. t6. Acting rough- 
ly; violent 1695. 7. Rough, as opp. to ‘ calm ' 
1576. 8. Of persons and actions : ta. Violently 
fierce, truculent -1791. b. Too rough or cla- 
morous. (Orig. in a bad sense.) 1568. c. A- 
bounding in rough but good-natured activity 
bordering upon excess 1683. 

a The leathern out-side^ botstrous as It was. Gave 
way Dkyden. 3. His boystrous club Sfenser. 6. A 
b. and bestial strength Milt. 7. The boystVoua Seas 
Drayton. 8. c. Their b. Mirth Steele, Hence 
B o Bate room- ly ado., -ness. 
tBol’Stoum, a. ME. [Of unkn. etym. Welsh 
bwystus 1 ferocious ' (lath c.) may be a dcriv. of 
*bwyst L. bestia, or a may be the ME. burst- 
out. j x. Of persons, etc. : Rough, unpolisned 
-1547. 9. - Boisterous 9, 3, 6 , 7, 8. -2578, 

Henoe tBoPstoua-ly adv., f-neu. 
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Bote, v. Now dial. x6or. [Cf. Poke ».] 1 
intr. and trans. To butt, to poke. 

Bolar (b£u"l&i),<t. 1676. [f. Bole sb.] Con- 
sisting of, or of the nature of, bole. var. 
tBoTary. 

||Bolaa (bdlas), sb.pl.; also as sing, with 
pi. bolaaea. 1843. [Sp. : pi. of bola ball.] A 
missile, used by the Patagonians and others, 
consisting of two or more balls or stones con- 
nected together by strong cord; these are swung 
round the head and discharged so as to wind 
round and entangle cattle, etc. 
fBolbanac, bolbonac. 1578. Herb. The 
plant 4 Honesty ’ ( Lunaria biennis ) -1640. 
+Bold, sb. f OE., prob. for *bodl 9 *bobl t * befit 
: — OTeut. *ooflo-, 1. bu -, bo- dwell + -tlo instru- 
mental suffix (Sievers).] A dwelling -ME. 
Bold fbjttld), a. [Com. Tent.: OE. bald ; — 
OTeut. *balJ>o-*. Only in Teut.] i. Stout- 
hearted, daring, fearless. Often throve, absol. 
A bold man. Now only pi. the b . ME. quasi- 
adv . Boldly 1593. a. Or words, actions, etc. : 
Showing or requiring courage ME 3. In 
bad sense : Audacious, presumptuous; opp. to 
' modest 'ME 4. tStrong, big. Of grain, 
etc. : Well-filled ME. ts. Confident [in), sure 
[of) -1616. 0. Jig. Showing daring, vigour, or 

licence of conception or expression 1667. 7. 

Striking to the eye; firmly marked, pronounced 
1678. 8. Naut. Of a coast : Rising steeply 

from water; used also of the deep water close 
to such a shore ; also, generally, of any broad, 
sleep, or projecting rock. Of a ship : Broad 
and bluff in the bows. 1628. Also in comb. 

z. The righteous are bolde as a lyon Pt<m. xxvitt. I. 
B. -following where your fathers led Burns. a. A b. 
design Milt., task Pops, belief Jowett. To make 
(so) i., to be (so) b. 1 to venture, presume so far as {to 
do a thing), z Ane deuill of hell. Is na com pair to 
the iriiquitie. Of bald women Douglas. A b. young 
woman (mod ). 5. Be h in vs, weele follow where 

thou lead's! Tit. A. v. L 13. 6, A b. expressive phrase 

Pops. 7. A good b. hand Sheridan. 8. At Honfleur 
. .they can ride io b. water 1787. Hence Bo'ld-ly 
mdv. t -neaa. 

Bold, v. [OE bealdian : see prec.] L intr. 
To be or become bold -1706. a. trans. To 
make bold, encourage -1605. 

+ Bold-beating, a. Confusion of bold-faced 
and brow-beating. Merry XV. II. ii. 28. 

Bo lden, v. Now dial. 152&. [f. Bold a.] 
1. To make bold, encourage, ref. To make 
bold [to do). a. intr. To take courage 1864. 
t. These, .b. us likewise and spur us on Kennet. 
Bold-face (b£u*ld,f/is). 769a. One who has 
a bold face; an impudent person; also attrib. 

A Sauce-box, and a Bold- face Richardson. Hence 
BoTd-faced PPL a. 

Bole l (b*«l). ME. [a. ON. totr,bulr.] The 
trunk of a tree, transf. Anything of a cylindri- 
cal shape like the trunk ol a tree, as a roll, a 
pillar, etc. 

The shadow of the b. of the tree Fishes. 

Bole * (bJ«l). ME [ad. med.L. bolus , a. 
Gr. 0 StK<n clod of earth ; first used in JEng. in 
b. armeniac. J x. The name of several kinds of 
fine, compact, earthy, or unctuous clay, usually 
coloured yellow, red, or brown by the presence 
of iron oxide 1641. b. spec. B. armeniac, 
farmoniah, etc. : an astringent earth brought 
from Armenia, and formerly used as an antidote 
and styptic ME ts* A huge pill, a Bolus ; 
also fig. -1725. 

Bole a (b#*f). Sc. 1728. Also boal. [?] a. 
A small square recess in the wall of a room 
for holding articles, b. An unglazed aperture 
in a wall for admitting air or light ; sometimes 
closed with a shutter. 

Open the b. wt‘ speed, that 1 may see if this ha the 
right Lord Geraldin Scott. 

Bole 4 . 1670. A place where in ancient 
times lead ores were smelted -1785. 

Bolection (bolekpn). 1708. [?] Archil. A 
moulding which projects before the face of the 
work decorated, as a raised moulding round a 
panel. 

II Bolero (b*l€**r*, -Ist*). 1787. [Sp.] A 
lively Spanish dance; also the music lor It 
Boletus (b*irt£s). 1601. [a. L., ad. Gr. 
IwAinp, perh. f. fi&Kot ; see Bole 4 .] Sot. A 
large genus of fungi, having the under surface 


of the pileus full of pores. Hence tBole'tlc a. 
Chem. Of or pertaining to B., as Boletic acid. 

Bolide (bp laid^. 1853. [a. F., ad. L., a. Gr. 
Qokit missile.] A large meteor; usually one 
that explodes; a fire-ball. 

Bolk, v. Now dial. [ME bolken , f. same 
root as Belch.] 1. -Belch 1-3. a. intr. 
To vomit; to retch ME.; also trans. 3. Jig. 
and transf. To eject (as a volcano) 15x3. 4. 

intr. To heave or throb, like a confined gas, etc. 

1 *61. 5. To flow in gulps 1550. Hence tBolk 

sb. a belch. 

Boll (bd«l), sb. l ME [var. of Bowl id. 1 :— 
OE. holla; see Bowl. J tx. Earlier f. Bowl 
sb. 1 , q. v. +a. A bubble. ME. only. 3. spec. A 
rounded seed-vessel or pod, as of flax or cotton 
1500. +4. A round knob -1660. t5- The 

Adam’s apple; see Throat-boll. 

Comb . b.-worm, an insect that destroys the cotton 

ME. [? a. ON. bolli - OE. 
bolla Bowl. ] A measure of capacity for grain, 
etc., containing in Scotland 6 imperial bushels, 
but in the north of England varying from the 
1 old b.’ of 6 to the * new b.‘ of 2 bushels. Also 
a measure of weight — 140 pounds. 

Bollandist (bp-l&ndist). 1751. [[.Holland, 
a Flemish Jesuit (17th c.) -1- -ist,] pi. The 
Jesuit writers who continue the Acta Sancto- 
rum, begun by John Bolland. 

Bollard (bplfijd). 1844. [?f. Bole sb.* + 
-ard.J Naut. A wooden or iron post, on a 
ship, a quay, etc., for securing ropes to. Also 
attrib., as in b.-timber, one of two large oak 
timbers bolted to each side of the stem, and sup- 
porting the bowsprit. 

fBo-llen,///. a. ME. [f. Bell v.l] Swollen; 
puffed up -1609. 

Here one, being thronged, bears back, all b» and red | 
Shake. Lucr. 1417. vars. fBoln, bolne. 

Bolling (bJa'lig), 1691, [f. BoleI.] A I 
pollard (tree). 

|| Bolli'to. J733. [It. - ‘boiled’.] Thecal- 
cined materials for glass-making, frit. 

Bologna (Ml <?*n*a). 1563. A town in Italy, 
anciently called Bononia. Hence Bolo gnan, 
Bonomian a. ; also B. bottle, flask, phial, an 
unannealed bottle, which may be dropped upon 
a brick floor without breaking, but will burst in 
pieces if scratched ; B. phosphorus, a phos- 

S horescent preparation of B. stone and gum ; I 
>. sausage, a large kind of sausage first made j 
at B. ; B. spar, atone, native sulphate of baryta 
found near B., having phosphorescentproperties. 
Bolometer (bohrmitaj). 1881. [f. Gr. fioKr/ 
beam of light + per par.] An electrical instru- 
ment of great sensitiveness lor measuring radi- j 
ant heat. Hence Bolome'tric a. ! 

Bolshevik (lyljfvik), sb. and a. 1917- [a. j 
Russ. boTshhnh, com par. of bolshoy big.] A 
member of the extreme wing of the Russian 
Socialist Party (later, the Communist Party), 
which seized the supreme power in Russia after 
the revolution of March 1917 ; first applied to 
the party advocating the maximum socialist 
programme in 1903; transf. an extreme revo- 
lutionary. (Cf. Maximalist. Menshevik.) So 
Bo*lshevist sb. and a. 19x7 (abhrev. BoTshy, 
-ie 1900) ; whence Bolshevism, Bo’lahevixo v. 

Bolster (b*»lstai), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
bolster s— OTeut. +bolstro-z, f. OTeut. root *6&l 
to swelL] x. A long stuffed pillow or cushion 
used to support the sleeper's head in a bed ; 
now restricted to the under-pillow. a. Ap- j 
plied to things of the nature of a pad : fa. A ! 
surgical pad or compress -1813. tb. A ridge 
of padding on a saddle -1753. tc. A padding 
in a garment -1753. d. Naut. in pi. Small 
cushions of tarred canvas, also pieces of tim- 
ber, used to prevent chafing between ropes and 
other parts of the ship 1769. a* Applied to 
parts of mechanism which form a support or 
base : a. A block of wood fixed on a siege-gun 
carriage, on which the breech rests during 
transport, b. The transverse bar over the axle 
of a wagon. Also, the principal cross-beam of 
a railway-truck or carriage body. 1686. e. The 
part of the pier on which a truss-bridge rests. 
d« The spindle-bearing in the rail of a spinning- 
frame 1895. e. A horizontal cap-piece laid upon 


the top of a post or pillar, to shorten the heap- 
ing of the beam of a string-piece supported by 
it tin the centering of an arch, each of the 
transverse pieces which lie across the ribs and 
support the voussoirs. g. The plate or block 
of a punching-machine on which the metal to 
be punched is laid 1677. 4. Applied to things 
of the nature of a supporting or strengthening 
ridge : a. The projecting shoulder of a knife, 
chisel, etc. which abuts upon the handle 1837. 
b. The metallic end of the handle of a pocket- 
knife. c. A raised ridge on the wrestplank of a 
piano to give bearing to the strings by raising 
them. 5. Archit. One of the rolls forming the 
sides of an Ionic capital ; cf. Baluster 1876. 
Bolster (b^Hstaj), v. 1508. [f. prec. sb.] 
x. trans . To support with a bolster 1610. a. 
transf. and fig . To prop up 1508. b. fig. To 
uphold or bear out (evil doers, crime, etc.). 
Also with up. 1533. c. Now usually: To give 
fictitious support to. Usually with up, occas. 
out. 1581. 3. To pad, or stuff out with pad- 

ding;. 1530. Also fig. 1*4. spec . in Surg. To 
furnish with a pad or compress. Also fig. -1766. 
5. I intr. To lie on the same bolster. Otk. UI. 
lii. 399. 6. To belabour with bolsters 1871. 

z. Bolstered up in bed 1873. a. c. To b. up the 
credit of the government Wellington. % Revenues 
bolstered out with secular dignities 1610. Hence 
BoTstered ppl.a. Bo*lsterer, a supporter. (Usu. 
in a bad sensed Bolstering vbl. sb. the action of lha 
vb. t concr. padding ; in Surg. a pad. 

Bolt (bJolt), sb. 1 [OE. bolt, a cross-bow bolt. 
Etym. unkn.J 1. An arrow; esp. a stout and 
short arrow with thickened head, called also 
quarrel. Often fig. 3. A thunderbolt 1535. 
3. An appliance for fastening a door, viz. a 
cylindrical or other piece of iron, etc. moving 
longitudinally through staples on the door, so 
that its end can be shot or pushed into a socket 
in the door-post or lintel, b. That part of a 
lock which springs out and enters the staple. 
ME t4. An iron for fastening the leg; a 
fetter -1688. 5. A stout metal pin with a bead, 

used for holding things fast together. See 
Clinch, Rinu, etc. 1626. 6. tranf. A roll of 
woven fabric, usually of a definite length, as 30 
yards, a8 ells, 40 feet. ME. 7. A bundle (of 
osiers, reeds, etc.) of a certain size 1725. 8. 

Wood in special size for cleaving into laths 
1688. 1 a. Name of the Globe-flower, and Marsh 
Marigold 1597 ; alsoof species of Buttercup 1640. 

a. A b. from the blue (Blub sb. 5) : a complete sur- 
prise. 3. Forc’t Vertue is as a b. overshot; it goes 
neither forward nor backward M 1 i.t. C. In breech- 
loading rifles, a sliding part resembling a door-bolt 
which ts moved back and forth to open and close the 
bore j a corresp. part in a Lewis gun. 

Comb . : b. -cutter, one who cuts bolts ; a machine 
for cutting bolts, or threads on bolls: -hole, a, hole 
through which a b. passes; -iron, round bar iron| 
•strake (Naut.), certain strokes of plank which the 
beam fastenings pass through ; -threader, a machine 
for cutting screw-threads on bolts. 

Bolt (JbMt), sb: 1 1550. [f. Bolt u.*] i. A 
sudden spring or start. 2. The act of break- 
ing away ; breaking away from a political party. 
[U.S. colloq.) 1835. 3. Bolting food 1835. 
fBolt, boult, sb .3 ME [LBoltzlI] A 
flour-sieve, a boulter -1611. 

Bolt, boult (bfult),t7.i ME. [a. OF. bulter 
(now bluter) :—-OF. buleter , for * bureter — It. 
bu rat tare, f. bur a, bure, a kind of cloth (Dies). 
The historical spelling is boult.] x. To sift ; 
to pass through a sieve or bolting-cloth. Also 
transf. and fig. a. fig. To examine by sifting; 
to search and try ME 

z. To b. the bran From the pure flour Pors. The 
fan'd snow, that's bolted By tb* Northerns blasts JVinL 
T. iv. iv. 375. a 1 must first b. myself before I can 
censure them Burks. 

Bolt (bdi.lt), «r.a ME [f. BoltxAI] iu 
To spring back ; to spring or start up, upright 
[arch.) a. To spring suddenly fupon, in. Into 
1666; to dart forth, forward, out 1513. 3. To 
dart off or away x6xi; spec. Of a horse: To 
break away from the rider's control x8ao ; b. 
transf. To break away from a political party 
(U.S. politics) 1884. 4. To discharge like a 

bolt; to shoot; to expel ME. 5. To blurt out 
or forth 1577. A. colloq . To swallow hastily 

and without chewing, to gulp down 1794. 7. 

trans. —■ bolt from in sense 3. [U.S. polities.) 

1884. tS. To fetter; also fig. -1606. 9. To 
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secure (a door, etc.) with a bolt 1580. 10. To 

fasten together or furnish with bolts 1727. 

a. I think to b. upon you at Bath Johnson. Forth 
be bolted from the bush 1834. 3. My donkey bolted 

about every live minutes 1877. 5. The Rudest Head 
will h. a Paraphrase Daniel. 6. He bolted the alcohol 
Scott. 8. To b. vp change Ant. $ Cl. v. ii. 6. zo. 

I have ordered her [a ship] to be new bolted Nelson. 
Bolt, adv. ME. [The pb. (Bolt *) and stem 

of the vb. (Bolt®).] i. In +A. a/, b. upright 
the sb. ■* 1 as a bolt Hence Bolt-uprightness. 
9. The vb. stem used advb.—* bolting, with one 
bolt, straight’. 1845. 

Boltel (bJWtel). 1463. [?] A plain round 
moulding ; a shaft of a clustered pillar. 

Bolter i f boulter (bJu-itoi). 1440. [f. Bolt 
v. 1 + -er 1 .] x. One who sifts meal, etc. a. A 
piece of cloth used for sifting; a sieve; a bolting- 
machine. AlsO'/f/; Also, the fabric thus used. 

Sodter 2 . 1840. [f. Boltv. 2 + -erL] i. 
One that bolts or runs ; esp . a horse that bolts. 
9. One who bolts from his party (£/.£.) 1883. 

a. To whom a * scratchcr * or a'b.'is more hateful 
than the Beast 1883. 

Bolt-head, bolt s-head. 1475. [f. Bolt 
jA 1 ] 1. The head of a Bolt (senses 1, 5). a. 
Chem . A globular flask with a long cylindrical 
neck, used in distillation 1610. 

Bo*lt-hoIe. 1839. [Bolt v. 2 ] i. Mining. 
A short connecting heading or opening, a. ■» 
bolting-holt (Bolting vbl. sb .*) 1851. 

Bolting, botll- (twm’ltiq), vbl. sb* ME. [f. 
Bolt z/. 1 ] i. The act of sifting, lit. andyf^* i 
concr. siftings, fb. The private arguing of iaw 
cases for practice -1670. 
a. Means for the b. out of the truth Sanderson. 
Bolting, vbl. sb'* 1699. [f. Bolt z/. 2 ] The 
action of the vb., in various senses. Comb, b.- 
hole, a hole by which to bolt; fig. a means of 
escape. 

Bootless, a. Without a bolt or bolts, as 
b. lightning (poet.). 

Bo ltonite. Alin. A unisilicate mineral, a 
variety of Forsterite, found near Bolton, Mass. 

Bolt-rope (bAnltirJup). 1626. [f. BoltjA 1 ] 
Naut. A rope sewn all round the edge of the 
•ail, to prevent it from tearing. 

Boltspreet, -sprit, obs. var. of Bowsprit. 
Bolus (bJu-i£s). PL boluses. 1603. [a. 
mod.L., a. Gr. & w\ot clod.] x. Med. A large 

pill. (Often contemptuous.) 9. A small round- 
ed mass of anything 1782. 3. Bole 2 x. 1682. 

s. Physic him to death with pills and boluses 1832. 
Your Home Rule b. Black. 

II Bom, boom. 1864. Native name in Congo, 
W. Africa, of a huge non-poisonous snake, in 
Brazil applied to the largest boas. 

Bomb (bpm), sb. 1588. [a. F. botnbe , ad. 
It. bomba , f. L. bombus humming. In the 
British army (bnm) was formerly usual.] +1. 
tr. Sp. bomba de fuego *a ball of fire 4 2588. 
9. A hollow iron projectile, usually spherical, 
charged with an explosive fired by concussion or 
a fuse; formerly = Shell sb. Ill, 3 b; now usu. 
a hand-grenade (e. g. Milh b .) or an explosive 
•hell dropped by aircraft 1684. b. Whale-fishery. 
A harpoon with an explosive charge in its head 
1883. +3. A small war-vessel carrying mortars 
for throwing bombs. More fully b.-ketch , -1 vessel , 
etc. -1804. 

Volcanic b. : a roundish mass of lava thrown out of 
a volcano. Comb . b.-lance = ab. 

Bomb (bpm),z/. 1688. [f. prec.] Formerly, 
to bombard ; now, to attack with bombs. 

+ Bo*mbace, -ase. 1553. [ a . OF. bombace : — 
late L, bombacem, bombax, corrupt f. I,, bombyx, 
a. Gr. B 6 n$v( silkworm, silk.] 1. Raw cotton 
-1609. a. Cotton-wool ; fig. padding -1662. 
Bombard (b<rm- t btrmb&id), sb. M£. [a. 
OF. bombarde, in med.L. bombarda , prob. f. L. 
bombus ; see Bomb. ] 1. The earliest kind of 

cannon, usually throwing a stone ball or a very 
large shot 9. = Bomb sb. 3. +3. A leather 

jug for liquor ; a blar.K-Jack -1635. t fig. A toper 
X617. 4. An early variety ofbassoon. Also 

Bombardo. ME. 

s. Springalles, bombardes, bowes. and other artillary 
Ld. Berners. 3. That huge B. of Sacke 1 Hen. JV, 
n. iv. 497. Comb. : tb.-man, a pot-boy ; fb.- phrase 
(tr. L ampulla), bombast 

Bombard (b^mba-id), v. 1598. [f. F. bom- 


barder; see prec.] tx. intr. To fire off bom- 
bards -169^. 9. trans . To batter with shot and 

shell. Also fig. 1686. s. Cookery . To stuff (a 
fillet of veal) 1769. 

a. fig. Milton . . bombarding Sal masius with foul epi- 
thets M Patti son. Hence Bomba'rdment, con- 
tinuous attack upon a place with shot and shell. 

Bombardier (b^m-, bmnbaidl®u). 1560. [a. 
F. ; see Bombard. 1 1. A soldier in charge of 

a bombard; an artilleryman (arch.) 9. spec. 
ta. Formerly : One of the master-gunner's men, 
employed about the mortars and howitzers 
-1769. b. Now : A non-commissioned officer 
in the artillery 1844. +3* A bomb-ship 1686. 

Comb. b. beetle, a genus of beetles (esp. Brackinus 
crepitans) which when irritated eject fluid withasfcarp 
report and blue vapour. 

||Bomba*rdo. [It] ■■ Bombard sb. 4. 

Bo mbardon, -o*ne. 1856. [a. It. bombar- 
don e, augmentative f. prec.] Mus. A brass 
instrument of the trumpet-kind, in tone resem- 
bling an ophicleide; also a brass reed-stop on 
the organ. 

Bombasine (bp m -. bzvmbftzrn). 1555- [a. 

F. bombas in. ad. late L. bombasinum, f. bombyx 
silk, and later ' tree-silk ’ or cotton. ] ti. = 
Bombace 1. -1580. 3. A twilled dress-material, 
composed of silk and worsted, cotton and 
worsted, or worsted alone. In black, much 
used in mourning. 1572. Also in comb . 

In Sorrows dismal crape or bombazeen 1789. 
Bombast (b^*m-, bombast),^. 1568. [var. 
of Bombace, bombast , the t being perh. pho- 
netic. Contemporary usage favours bpm-.] ti. 
Raw cotton ; cotton-wool -1665. Also attrib. 
9. Cotton-wool used as padding or stuffing for 
clothes, etc. Obs. exc. Hist. 2572. Also t fig- 
Z*fig' Inflated or turgid language ; fustian 1589. 
Also transf. 

a. lacks quilted with b. to resist arrowes 1601. 3. 

Another soars, inflated with h. Byron. Hence Bom- 
ba*atic, -al a. of the nature of b.j turgid ; given to 
the use of bombastic language. Bomb&'stic&lly 
adv. tBo'mbastry, bombastic composition Swift. 
Bombast, v. arch. 1565. [f. prcc., q.v. : in 
the vb. stress is oftener on the last syllable. ] 
ti. To stuff or pad with cotton-wool, etc. -1820. 
9. fig. and transf. To stuff, inflate, esp. with 
bombastic language 15^6. 

a. That doth . . bumbast his labours with high swell- 
ing and heaven-disembowelling words Florjo. 

Bo mbast, ppl. a. 1575. [f. Bombacr f». ; 
later ^ sb. used attrib/] tx. Stuffed, padded, 
puffed out -2656. 9 . fig. Puffed, empty, in- 

flated. Of language : Bombastic. 1604. 

a. A bumbast circumstance, Horribly stuff! with 
Epithites of warre Oth. l i. it Forty b. lines Gibbon. 
So tBombastly adv. H. Walpole. 

Bombax (tyrmbasks). 1834. [Altered f. L. 
bombyx ; see Bombace.] A genus of tropical 
trees (N.O. Sterculiacex), which bear a fruit 
containing seeds surrounded by a silky fibre; 
esp. B. Cciba, the Silk-cotton tree of W. Indies. 
Bombazeen, -zin(e, var. of Bombasine. 
Bombed (b^md, bo mbed), ppl. a. rare. 
[ad. F. bomb/. J Rounded, convex. Browning. 
Bombic (lymbik), a. 1816. [f. L. bombyx 
(see Bombyx) and -ic. ] Of or pertaining to 
the silk- worm ; as in b. acid , an acid secreted 
by the silk-worm. 

Bombil&te (hpmbilr«t)> v - ft* reputed L. 
*bombilare for bombitare/] intr. To hum, buzz. 
So Bombilation. 

Bo*mblnate, v. 1880. [f. L. bombinare, a 
corrupt var. of bombitare.'] To buzz. Hence 
Bombbration. 

[Rabelais 11. vii, Questio subtilissima, utrura chi- 
mera in vacuo bombinans posait cotmsdere secuudas 
intention es.l 

I Bomb-ketch. 1693. [See Bomb and 
Ketch. ] A small kctch-rigged vessel, carry- 
ing one or two mortars for bombarding -1830. 

Bo-mb-proot 1755. [See Proof.] A .ac(f. 
Strong enough to resist bombs or shells. B. sb. 
[sc. shelter or structure .] 1809. 

Bomb-shell. 2708. -1 Bomb 9. Also fig. 

II Bombus (bp-mbife). 1753. [L.] I. Med. 
A humming noise in the intestines, cars, etc. 
9. Entom . The genus containing the humble- 
bees. 

| fBombycine (b/rrobisin), a. 1599. [ad. L. 

I bombycinui, f. bombyx .] 1. Silken, silk; as sb.. 


a silk fabric -273$. 9. Of cotton, of paper made 

of cotton, as a b. MS. 1886. 
tBontbycinoua(b^mbi sin9s),9. 1656. [See 
prec. and -ous.] x. Made of silk, silken 
(Diets.) 9. Of a pale yellow colour, like the 
silk-worm before it spins -182a 
fBomby Uous, a. 1713. [f. L., a. Gr. fiop- 
Bvhios a humble-bee, etc., now made the generic 
name of the Humble-bee Fly.] Buzzing, hum- 
ming, like a large bee. 

|| Bombyx (b^ mbiks). ME. [L., a. Gr. /M/x- 
] 1. The silk-worm, ta. Raw silk. ME. 

only. 3. Entom. A genus of moths, including 
the Silk-worm moth (Bombyx tnori ). Occas. 
any moth of the sub-order Bombycina . 1847. 

|| Bon (b<?A), cl Fr. — 1 good ' ; adopted in 
ME. in the form bon , bone. Boon, q.v. ; also 
used in several Fr. phrases. 

Bon-accord (bpn&kjfud). Sc. Agreement, good- 
fellowship ; an expression of good will. Bon* 
chrctien (twfi-krctyaen). [Fr. « 'good Chris- 
tian \ 1 A name given to one or two kinds of 
pears " Bon mot (bon mo, pL moz). [ Fr. — 
'good saying'.] A clever or witty saying. 
Bon-ton (btm-ton), arch. Good style, good 
breeding; polite society ; the fashionable world. 
Bon-vivant (bon vim an) ; fern, bonne vivanto 
(bonviv&nt). One fond of good living; a gour- 
mand. Cf. Bonnk. 

llBouafide. 154a. [L. — * with good faith'. 
Commonly anglicized as (b£a*n& foi *diX ] A. 
adv . In good faith; genuinely. 

The same to proccde bona fide, w ithout fraud® 154X 
B. adj. (orig. with agent nouns. ) Acting or 
done in good faith; genuine 1788. 

A bona fide purchaser for valuable consideration 
1768. The bona fide poor iB8a. 

|| Bona fides (b*»-nA fai dfz). 1845. [L.J 
Good faith, freedom from intent to deceive. 
tBonaght. 1568. [Irish.] A tribute formerly 
levied by Irish chiefs for the maintenance of 
soldiers -1827. 

The barbarous practices of coshering and h. Hall am 
fBonair(e, a. ME. [a. F. bonnaire, short £ 
debonnaire.’) 1. Well-bred, courteous, com- 
plaisant -1696. As quasi-<nfz/. = bonairly. 
Hence fBonairly adv. , courteously, meekly 
tBonairness, tBonairty, gentleness, courtesy 
tBonaily, bonaillle (bx?n«-li, -^*li). Sc. 
1470. [ad. F. bon alter/] Good speed, fare- 
well; as in 'to drink his b/ 

|| Bonanza (b^nse*ns&). 17 .S. colloa. 1878. 
[Sp. ; ■» fair weather, prosperity, f. L. bonus.] 
1. Mining. A body of rich ore. Used esp. of 
the great silver mines on the Comstock lode. 
Also fig. 9. attrib. as in b. farm, one which 
is * a mine of wealth ’ ; one on a large scale with 
all modern appliances; so b. fanner 1883. 

x. The ' boss', the 1 railroad king ',and the b. Croesus 

N. Atner. Kn>. 

Bonapartism (b^Ti&paJti z*m). 1815. At- 
tachment to the government and dynasty 
founded in France by Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Bonapartist (L^Q*nkpajtistL Also Buona- 
partist. 18x5. A. sb. An adherent of Bona- 
partism. B. adj . Adhering to Bonaparte or 
Bonapartism 1869. 

|| Bo-na-ro ba. j 597. [a. It. buonaroba.] A 
wench ; a wanton. 

llBona’Sus, bona-ssus. 1573. [a. L., a. Gr. 
Bbvaaot bison.] Zool. The Bison. See also 
Aurochs. 

t Bonavcnture. 1500. [app. ad. It. buona- 
ventura. ) x. A kind of boat or ship -16x4. 9 . 
'The old outer mizen, long disused,* Smyth, 
fl Bon-bon (b<r A ,b**ii, bp*n,bp*n). 1818. [Fr.; 
cf. goody . j i. A confection made of sugar, fa. 
A dainty -1849. Hence ]|Bonbonniine, a small 
fancy box to hold sweets. 

Bonce (tyn*). i86a. [? conn. w. Bounce.] 
A large marble; a game played with such 
marbles. 

fBoncbiet ME. [f. F. bon 4- r^{/ r (sce Chief) ; 
opp. to Mischief/] Good fortune -1563. 
Bond (bfnd), /A 1 [ME. bond, a phonetic 
var. of Band sb. 1 , preserving more the con- 
nexion with bind, bound.] 1. That with which 
one is bound; a shackle, chain, fetter, manacle 
(arch.) (and only in pi.), abstr. Imprisonment, 
custody. (Latterly only in pt.) (arch.) ME. 


*(“">)• afcxw). OB(Uwd). v (ctft). ,(Fr.chrf). . (e»«). .i (/, tye). » (Fr. e.o d* vie). 1 (lit). *(P«ych<). y (whrt). 
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a. That with which a thing is tied down, or 

together ; e. g. the withe which ties up a fagot, 
etc. CL also 9. ME. tb. Formerly, * string, 
band, tie’ -1674. tg. A bandage -1670. 4. 

A restraining force; a uniting tie ME. 5. 
An agreement or engagement binding on him 
who makes it. b. A covenant between two or 
more persons ME. 6. Eng. Law. A deed by 
which A (the obligor) binds himself, his heirs, 
executors, or assigns to pay a certain sum to B 
(the obligor), or his heirs, etc. 159a. b. Sc. Law. 
A mortgage 1863. 7. A document of this nature 

issued by a government or public company 
borrowing money : now 3* debenture 1651. 8. 

Surety 163a. 9. Techn. : a. Bricklaying and 

Masonry. A method of disposing the bricks or 
stones In a wall, etc., by which the whole is 
bound into one compact mass ; also a brick or 
stone placed lengthways through a wall to bind 
and strengthen it, a binder, b. Carpentry. The 
jointing of two or more pieces of timber to 
gether; also in pi. the timbers used for strength- 
ening the wall of a building, c. Slating. The 
distance between the lower edge of an upper 
slate and the nail of the one below it. 1677. 

1. Altogether such as I am, except these bonds Acts 
xxvi. 29. f Our Lady* s bonds \ pregnancy; accouche- 
ment. 4. The tight bonds of an old order Morlby. 
The b. of right or law 159a. Charitie, the verio bonde 
of peace and alt vertue Bk. Com. Prayer. Phr. 
Bon (As of wedlock, matrimony. 5. O Kingls word 
suld be a kingis bonde 1500. To put under bonds'. 
to order to find bail. 6. ^Single or simple b . : one by 
which the obligor binds himself to a payment abso- 
lutely and unconditionally. Penal b . ; one with a 
condition attached that the deed shall be made void 
by some staled performance or observance, the sum 
named being only a penalty in case of default. Goe 
with me to a Notarie, seale me there Your single b. 
Merck. V. i. iii. 146. 7. Bonds of turnpike commis- 

sioners Powell. 9. a. English b„ the method in 
which the bricks are placed in alternate courses of 
headers (bricks laid endwise towards the face of the 
wall) and stretchers (bricks laid lengthwise); Flemish 

b. , that in which each course consists of alternate 
headers and stretchers. 

Phrases. In b. \ (goods liable to customs-duty) stored 
in bonded warehouses, till it suits the importer to pay 
the duty and take possession. 1 he importer on enter- 
ing the goods pkdges himself by b. to redeem them. 
So to take out of b., release from b. 

Comb . ; (sense 4) b. -friend', (sense 6) b.-creditor , 
-debt; (sense 9) b. -piece ; b.-st o tie - Bonder 1 ; b.- 
timber, horizontal pieces, buiit in walls, to strengthen 
them. See also unuer Bail sb . 1 , Caution, Corrobora- 
tion, etc. Hence Bo'ndleaa a. 

Bond (byiui), sb . 2 and a. [Early ME. bonde 
: — OE. banda, bunda , a. ON. bonde contr. 
of bdande , bdande, ppl. sb. f. btia.bda to dwell, 
L. coUre , and thus * Ger. batter ] A. sb. ti. 
Householder; husband. (Only in OE.) ta. 
Peasant, churl (ranking below burgess) -1450. 

ta. Base vassal, serf [tr. med.L. nahvusy, a 
slave; also fig. -1618. 

a. When I soughte silver. .Of bnror., buries, or of 
bande 14 ju. v 1 line her b., which neither lainyfoe, 
Nor frend T. vV a tsoil 

B. adj. 1. In a state of serfdom or slavery; in 
bondage {to). ALo fig. (atek.) ME. ta. Of 
or pertaining to slaves; servile -1567. 

1. Whether wee bee b. or free 1 Cor, xii. 13. 
tj Bond, sb . 3 1884. [Du., — * league r (Ger. 
bund), f. bin Jen to bina.] In reference to the 
Dutch-speaking population of S. Africa ; A 
league or confederation. Hence Bondsmen. 
Bond (bpnd), v . 1677. [f. Bond sb. x ] l. 
brans, in Building : To bind together so as to 
give solidity ; to hold together by bond-stones, 
clamps, etc. a. intr. To hold together so as 
to give solidity 1836. g. tram. To encumber 
with bonded debt; to mortgage 1883. 4. To 

put into bond (see Bond jA 1 ) 1809. 

3, They said the road . . was too heavily bonded 2883. 

Bondage (bp’nded.^). [ME. bondage , ad. 
Anglo- L* bondagium, f. Bond sb.* Influenced 
later by Bond ii. 1 ] +1. Tenure in villenage; 

the service rendered by a bonde or Bond -1651. 
9. The condition of a serf or slave; servitude, 
serfdom, slavery ME. b. transf. The condition 
of being bound or tied up ; that which binds 
{poet.) 1597. 8* fiX' Subjection to some bond, 
binding power, influence. or obligation 1450. 

tb. Binding force. Cymb . it. iv. iii. 

a To love H, more than Liberty Milt. Sams. *70. 
3. The b. of sin and vice Covxrdale. Hence fBo'nd- 
age 9. to reduce to b. 

Bondager(bp*nd^dgej). Se. 1837. [f.prec.] 
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In Scotland and Northumberland, a female out- 
worker, supplied by each cotter on a farm, as a I 
condition of his tenancy. 

Bonded (bp-nded), ppl. a . 1597. [f. Bond 
iA 1 + -ed.] 1. Held, pledged, or confirmed by J 

bond. a. Put into bond, (bee Bond jA 1 ) 1809. 

x. That strong b. oth Shaks. e. B. store, ware- 
house, one in cliarge of Custom-house officials, in 
which goods may be kept in bond. 

Bonder f (bp ndpj). 1845. [f. Bond v. + 
-ek.] x. Building. A binding stone or btick. 

a. A person who puts goods into bond, or 
owns goods in bond. 

|| Bonder 2 (bp*nda.O. [Erron. formation from 
Norweg. bonde, pL bdnder . ) A Norwegian pea- 
sant farmer or petty freeholder. Bonderman. 

Bo-ndhold. Obs. exc. Hist. 1611. [Cf. copy- 
hold, etc. J Tenure in bond service, or of bond- 
land ; a sort of copyhold. 

Bo ndholder 1. Obs. exc. Hist. 1539. [f. 
prcc.] Atenantinbond service, or of bond-land. 
Bondholder 2 (bj?'ndh<?u ldai). 1844. [f. 

Bond sb . 1 9. ] A person who holds a bond or 
bonds granted by a private person or by a pub- 
lic company or government. 

Bonding (bpndig), vbl. sb. 1677. [f. Bond 
v j 1. The action of the vb. 9. The storing 
o [goods In bond ; hence b. -house, -warehouse. 

Bond-land. [OE. bonde land ,{. bonda Bond 
sb.*\ Land held by bondage tenure; a form of 
copyhold land. 

Bondmaid, -maiden (b<rndm*«d, -mJid’n). 
arch . 1536. [See next.] A slave girL So 

-servant, -service. 

Bondman (byndmsen'). arch. ME. [f. 
Bond sb.* (cf. husband ) ; but subseq. influenced 
by Bond jA 1 ] x. = Bond sb .* a. Obs. exc. 
Hist. a. A villein ; a serf, slave ME. Hence 
Bo'ndmanship. So Bo’ndwoman. 

Bo ndslave. 1561. « Bondman, -woman. 

Bondsman (ty-ndrmsen). 1735. [f. Bond 
sb. 1 , with genitival *s: in sense a used as a var. 
of Bondman.] x. One who becomes surety by 
bond 1754, 9. — Bondman a. 

||BonduC (hyndok). 1696. [a. F., a. Arab. 
bunduq , now * hard-nut '.] A tropical legu- 
minous shrub of two species {Guilandina Bon- 
dvc and G. Bonductlla) bearing respectively 
yellow and lead-colouied seeds, also called 
Nicker-nuts. 

Bone (bJun), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. bdn 
OTeut *baino(m.'\ x. The general name for 
each of the distinct parts which unitedly make 
up the skeleton of vertebrate animals; differen- 
tiated as, ankle-. Hade-, jaw-b etc. 9. pi. 
The bones of the body collectively, the skele- 
ton; hence, the bodily frame, body, person {Joe.) 
ME. b. -- 'mortal remains* OE. 3. The 
bony substance of the body. (Used as collect, 
ting.) OE. Also fig. 4. The material of the 
bones, which consists of animal matter, ossein, 
and Stilts of carbonate and phosphate of lime 
in varying proportions 1471. Also transf. (see 
Whalebone). 5. Anything made of bone, 
ivory, etc. a. fl. Dice ME, b. pi. Pieces of 
bone struck or rattled, to make rude music 1590. 
c. pi. Bobbins made of trotter bones, for weav- 
ing bone-lace. Twel '. N. 11. iv. 46. d. A strip of 
whalebone used in stays, etc.; also at/rib. 1595. 
6. A bone (or part of one) with flesh on it, a 
fragment of meat. Often in comb, as aitek-b ., 
etc. M E. Also fig. 7. transf. A callous growth 
on the legs of horses, becoming as hard as bone ; 
as in b.-spavin, etc. 8. fig. The hard frame- 
work of anything, e. g. of a snip 1634. 9. Min . 

The slaty matter intercalated in coal-seams x88o. 

x. Fie how my bones ake Rom, 4 7*1 n. v. 97. By 
these tenne bones (i.e. the fingers) a Hen. VI, 1. in. 
193. Phr. Hard, or dry, as a b. a Night hangs 
vpon mine eyes, my Bones would rest Jul . C. v. v. 41. 
Snell never live to make old bones 1673. b. CvrM 
be he y* moves my bones laser, over Shmktpere's 
Grave. 3. Art thou not of my b., and of my flesh 
a Sant, xix, 13. To the At through the flesh, so as 
to touch the hone t fig. to the inmost part. So In the 

b. 5. b. Mule. H. iv. L 33. 

Phrases, (sense 6) A b. to pick or gnaw : something 
to occupy one M a bone does adog 1 a * nut to crack . 
To have a b. to pick with ones to have something 
d isagreeable to settle with a person. B. of contention, 
discord , etc. : some thing that causes contention, dis- 
cord, etc. Cf. 6. To make bones qf or about : to 
make objections or scruples about. So Without more 
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bones, etc., referring to bones found in soup, etc. as an 
obstacle to its being swallowed. 

Comb. etc. : b.-ash. the mineral residue of bones 
burnt in contact with air, chiefly phosphate of lime 1 
-bed (Geol), a stratum abounding with bones of 
animals; -black, animal charcoal ; -breaker, a name 
of the Osprey ( L. ossifraga , Ger. be ink richer) ; also 
attrib.\ -brown, a pigment obtained by roasting 
bones, etc. till uniformly brown ; -cave, one in which 
are found bones of animals f -charcoal bone-black 1 
-dog, a kind of Dog-fish t -dust, bones ground for 
manure \ -earth ■» bone-ash ; -fever, phlegmonous in- 
flammation of the hand and arm, often seen in workers 
in b, ; -flah, a species of whale, valued for its whale- 
bone; -manure =s bone-dust ; -nippers (Surg.), cut- 
ting forceps used in the removal of b. ; -shaker, the 
bicycle as originally made fjoc .) ; -spavin, a bony 
excrescence on the inside of a bock of a horses leg; 
-spirit, a crude ammoniac*! liquor obtained from b. ; 
f-work, work done with E-bobbins. Hence Boned 
ppl. a. having bones | chiefly in comb, as big-b., 
etc.; manured with b. ; stiffened with whalebone; 
deprived of the bones. Bo'neless a. without bones; 
destitute of b. ; fig. wanting backbone. 

Bone (bdun), v. 1 1494. [f. Bone jAI +i« 
intr. ?To throw out spicules of bone. Pepys. 
a. tram . To take out the bones from; also fig. 
1494. 3. To manure with bones; to stiffen 

with whalebone 1871. 

Bone (btfon), v.'L slang. 1819. P] Hans. 
To take into custody; to lay hold of; to steal. 
Bone, vfi See Boning vbl. sb . 2 
t Bone-ace. 161 1. [? conn. w. E. bon, bonne.'] 
A game at cards in which the player who turns 
up the highest of the third cards dealt obtains 
ihe ‘bone* or half the stake; also, the ace of 
diamonds, the highest card in this game -1726. 
Bone-lace. 1574. [f. Bone sb. 5c.] Lace, 
usually of linen thread, made by knitting upon 
a pattern, with bobbins originally made < f bone. 
Boneset (bo“*nse t). 1670. [prob. f. Bone 
+ Set v. ] ta. The Common Comfrey, Sym- 
phytum officinale {rare), b. A North American 
plant, Eupaiorium perfohatum, valued for its 
medicinal properties ; thorough-wort 
Bone-setter (b<ju-nsetaj). 1470. One who 
sets broken or dislocated bones ; a surgeon; 
now spec, one who makes a calling of treating 
fractures, without being a surgeon. So Bone- 
setting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Bonetta, var. of Bonito. 

|Bo-ne-wort. [OE. bdnwyrt .] Name of 
plants supposed to be bone-healing, as tha 
common Daisy, Golden-Rod, etc, -1736. 
Bonfire (bpnfai*j), sb. 1483. [f. BonbxAx 
+ Fire, In Sc. bane-fire. ] fx. A great fire in 
which bones were burnt in the open air -1684. 
ta. A funeral pyre. (tr. L. pyra , rogus in i(£- 
17th c.) -1658. 3. A fire in which heretics or 

proscribed books were burnt 1581. 4. A large 

fire kindled in the open air : a. (orig. ) on cer- 
tain anniversaries. These were orig. bone-fires 
in sense x. 1493. b. (In mod. use) in celebra- 
tion of a victory or the like, or for amusement, 
or combined amusement and utility 1530. 

1. Ere I die, those foul idolaters Shall make ma 
bonfires with their filthy bones Marlowe. 4.^. Cele- 
brate the victorie with bonefiers in euerie town 
Raleigh. Jrlcnce Bo*nfire r. {rare) to illuminate 
with bonfires; snlr. to make bonfires. 

I Bcvngrace. 1530- [*• F- bonnegrace, L 

bonne grace . J x. A shade worn on the front of 
women's bonnets to protect the complexion 
-1636. a. A broad-brimmed hat (arch!) 1606. 
II Bonhomie (bonomi). Also bonhommie. 
1803. [F. | Good nature; the quality of being 
a good fellow. 

|| Bonhomme (beturm). 1596. [Fr.] +1. A 
member of an order of begging friars who came 
over to England in the X3tn c. -1697. ta. A 
name given to the Albigenses 1751. || 3. A 

peasant. Jacques B . : the French peasant. 1851. 
Boniface (b?*nifc»sj. 1803. [Proper name.] 
Name of the jovial innkeeper in Farquhar'a 
Beaux* Stratagem 1707; thence generic as the 
proper name of innkeepers. 

Boniform (hp'nif/rjm), a. 1677. [ad. mod. 
L. boniformis, used as tr. Plato’s ftyifocitys.] 
Having the form of good ; akin to the Good. 
Used by H. More to denote a faculty cognisant 
of moral goodness. 

Bonify (bp'nifoi), v. 1603. [ad. F. bonifier.] 
ti. To benefit. 9- To make good, turn into 
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BONING 

food 1678. So Bonification, t bettering; the 
paying of a bonus. 

Boning (bflu-nin), vbl. sb^ 1495. [f. Bone 
v. + -ing l .J 1. The removing of bones from 
meat, fish, etc. 9. The applying of bones to 
land as manure 187 c 

Boning, vbl. sb .* 1785. Survey ing , etc. 
The process of judging of the straightness of a 
surface or line by trie eye. as by looking along 
the tops of two straight edges, or along a line 
of poles; also attrib., as in b. rod, etc. 
Bonitarian (b*raite**ri&n), a. 1861. [f. late 
L. bonitarius (cited only in Gr. spelling), f. L. 
bonus or bon it as. ] Beneficial; having beneficial 
possession without legal title. So Bo'nitary. 
jjBonitO (bfmfttf). 1599. [a. Sp. f of ttnkn. 
origin.] The striped tunny; a fish about three 
feet long, common in tropical seas. Also transf 
var. Bone'ta. 

fBo-nity. 1585. fad. L. bonitas ‘goodness*, 
a sense lost from Bounty. J Goodness *1790. 
Bon mot ; see Bon. 

|| Bonne (b*n\ 1529 [F., fern, of bon good ; 
as sb. a nurse ] +A. adj. Good. B. sb. A 

(French) nursemaid 1771. 

Phrases. Bonne-bouche (b^n b«f). FI. bonnes 
bouchea. In Fr. 'A pleasant taste in the mouth': 
in Eng. — 'dainty morsel'. fBonne mine (bon 
m/n). Good appeatance. To make a bonne -mine 
(Mil.) : to show oneself in force. 

fBo-nnering, vbl. sb. 1613. [f. Bishop Bon- 
ner.] Burning for heresy -1627. 

Bonnet (tynet), sb, [ME. done/, a. OF. 
bond t bound, bound , short for chapel de bond , 
in med.L. bon{n)dum, a material | 1. a. A 

head-dress of men and boys. In Eng. replaced 
by cap, but retained in Sc. ; hence, occas. * 

• Scotch cap \ b. A head-dress of women out of 
doots ; usually without a brim, and covering 
no part of the forehead 1499. c. Her. The 
velvet cap within a coronet. 9. Naut. An 
additional piece of canvas laced to the foot of a 
sail to catch more wind M E. 3. Fort if. A por- 
tion of the works at any salient angle, raised to 
piotcct from enfilade fire and ricochet 1700. 4. 

The second stomach of ruminants 178a. 5 

techn. Applied to a protective covering or de- 
fence : a. The cowl at the top of a lighthouse, 
chimney, etc. b. A wire covering over the 
chimney of a locomotive engine or steamer 
(chiefly in U. S.) ; c. A covering over the cage in 
mines; d. A cap for a safety lamp; e. An iron 
plate covering the openings in the valve-cham- 
bers of a pump. 1802. f. The protecting hood 
over the machinery of a motor vehicle 1902. 

6. — Blue-bonnet 3. 7. A thing or person 

used to put a good face on underhand proceed- 
ings. Alsoyf^. 1833. 

t. Off goes his b. to an Oyster-wench Rich. IT, i. iv. 
31. To vatl (or vale's the b. : to take it off in respect. 

7. His look and bearing are. . those of a b. at a fashion- 
able hell 183* 

Phr. To have a bee in one's b. : see Baa *. 

Comb. 1 b.-headed a. (Archit.S, of a window fn 
which the outride of the arch is more sotayed than the 
Jambs 1 -limpet, a gasteropodous mollusc, so called 
fiom the shape of the shell; -macaque, -monkey, 
a monkey ( Macaeus Sinicus), so called from the 
arrangement of the hairs on its head ; -piece, a gold 
coin of James V of Scotland, on which the king is re- 

E resented wearing a b. ; -shape, the frame- work of a 
Hence Bo’nnetless a. 

Bonnet (bp* net), v. 1607. [f. the sb.] +1. 
intr. To take the bonnet off in respect. Shaks. 
a. To put a bonnet on 1858. 3. To crush down 

a person’s hat over his eyes 1837. 

3. The Students hustled and 'bonnctted b a new 
Professor 188/. 

Bonnibel (bp-nibel). arch. 1579. [?f. F. 
bonne et belle ; cf. Bkllibone.) Fair maid, 

+ Bcrnilass e. 1546. Now two wds. : Bonny 
bus -1579. 

Bonny (bp'ni), a. 1599. [Of uncertain ori- 
gin ; app. connected in some way with OF. bon, 
bone, or M E. hot. (e) Boon «.] 1 . Pleasing to the 

sight, comely, expressing homely beauty. Now 
Sc. and n. and midi. Eng. 9. fa. Of fine size 
1600. b. Looking well, plump {dial, and col - 
lot/.) 17.19. t3* Smiling, bright -1820. 

s. Honest men and U, lasses Burns, 3. Then sigh 
not so, but let them goe And be you blithe and bonrne 
Shako, Hence Bo'nnily adv, Botnnines*. 

Y Bonny, sb. 1671. [?Cf. Bunny.] Mining. 
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A bed of ore, not forming, nor communicating 
with, a vein. 

Bonny-clabber (b^ni,kl8rb9i). Anglo 
Irish. 1631. [a. Ir. bainne milk, dab a thick.J 

Milk naturally clotted on souring; ~ Sc. loppert 
or lappert milk. 

Bonspiel (bpmsp/l, -sp 4 l). Sc. 1565. [?a, 
Du. +bondspel, f. bond and spel.J t*. A set 
match. 9 . spec . A ‘grand curling-match ’ be- 

tween two clubs or districts 1772. 
||Bontebok(bp;ntebpk). 1786. [Du.: i.bont 
pied + bok buck. | A S. African Antelope {Da- 
malisPygarga , Gray) also called Pied Antelope. 
Bon-ton ; see Bon. 

Bonus 1773. [? orig. Stock Ex- 

change slang : L. bonus used for bonum . | A 
boon or gift over and above what is normally 
due. a. A premium for services rendered or 
expected; occas. ^douceur, bribe. Also fig. and 
attrib b. An extra dividend paid out of surplus 
profits; a portion of the profits of an insurance 
company distributed 'pro rata* to the policy- 
holders 1808. 

Bon-vivant ; see Bon. 

Bonxie (hfgksi). 1802. Shetland name of 
the Skua Gull. 

Bony (bJumi), a . 1535. V • Bone sb.~] 1. 
Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, bone or bones 
consisting or made of bones. 9. Abounding in 
bones; having large or prominent bones 1598. 
Comb, b.-pike, an American ganoid fish. Hence 
Bo'nineaa. 

Bonze ^tynz). 1588. [a. F., ad. Pg. homo, 
prob. ad. Jap. bon so or bonzi, ad. Chin, fan sen g 
* religious person \ ] A term applied by Euro- 
peans to the Buddhist clergy of japan, and oc- 
cas. of China, etc. Hence Bo'nzery, a Bud- 
dhist monastery. 

Boo, booh (b/ 7 ). inf. (sb.) 1801. [Echoic.] 
An expression of contempt or aversion. 

Boo (b«), v . 1816. [f. prec.] To low as a 
cow; to utter 'boo 1’; to hoot. 

Boob. U.S . slang. 191a. -* Booby i. 

Booby (bd-bP, sb. 1599. [piob. ad. Sp, 
bobo 'fool' end 'booby* (the bird).] x. A dull, 
heavy, stupid fellow, esp. a dunce. Also a//; 16. 

1. A specieS of Gan net, esp. Sula fuse a 1634. 
Comb, s b.-hatch (Naut.), a «maller kind of com- 
panion which lifts off in one piece ,- -hutch (dial.), a 
small clumsy cart ; -prize, a prize (of no value) awarded 
to the last or lowest scorer; -trap, a kind of practical 
joke in vogue among schoolboys and others. Hence 
Boo*byiah a. awkwardly silly. Boo'byiam. 
Boodh, boodha, etc. : see Buddha, etc 
Boodle (bw'd’l). U.S. 1833. [perh. ad. D11. 
boedel property, possessions.) 1. Crowd, lot: 
often whole kit and boodle. 9. a. Counterfeit 
money 1858. b. Money or means for corrupt 
dealing in public affairs 1884. 

a. b. ' Sinews of war * . . ' soap * and other synonymes 
for campaign b. are familiar 1884. 

Booh 00 *, ini, and sb. 15^5. A word imita- 
tive of noisy weeping or laughter. Also as vb. 
Book (buk), so. [Com. Tent. : OE. b 6 c( pi. 
bfc), f. OTeut. *bdi'S. The orig. meaning was 
' writing-tablet* : in pi. tablets, hence book, a 
sense subseq. extended to the sing. Generally 
connected with OE. bde , bice. Beech, q. v. j x. 
A writing; a written charter or deed. Obs. exc. 
Hitt, T9. A (written) narrative, record, list, 
register -1681. 3. gen, A collection of sheets of 

papier or other substance, blank (cf. 8), written, 
or printed, fastened together so as to form a 
material whole; esp. such a collection fastened 
together at the back, and protected by covers ; 
also, a literary < omposi tion long enough to make 
one volume, as dist. from a tract , pamphlet , es- 
top, etc. Also fig. ME. t4. * Benefit of clergy ' 
, 7 , o. ts. Book learning, scholarship, lessons, 
reading. In later use only pi. -1680. 0 . A main 

subdivision of a large treatise ME, 7. The li- 
bretto of an opera, etc. 1768. 8. A volume in 

which to keep records of commercial transac- 
tions, minu es, etc. Also, one containing such 
records. 1498. 9. Betting. A betting-book 1856. 
10. Whist. The first six tricks taken by either 
side, x 1. A packet of gold-leaf. 

1. The witnesses, that subscribed the booke of the 
purchase Jer. xxxii. ia. a. This is the booke of tbe 
generations of Adain Gen. v. 1, 3. Books, as well 

printed as in Manuscript Tindal. fig. Our life.. 
Findea. .bookes in the running biookcs A, Y,L. 11. L i 


BOOKLAND 

16. The b. of Knowledge Milt., of Heauen, Fatet 
Bookes of Memory Shaks. 5. My sonne profits no- 
thing. .at his Hooke Merry W. iv. l 15. € . The B. of 
Genesis, The twelve books of Vergil’s ALneid. 8. A 
merchant's books : his account books. So cash-b. L ttc. 

Phrases. 1. B . of God : God's b., the Bible. B. of 
life, (i the living): the list of those who shall inherit 
eternal life (cf. Phil. iv. 3 : Rev. xx. is), a. By (the) 
b. i in set phrase. In a person's good (or bad ) books : in 
favour (or disfavour) with him (see also Black Book 4). 
Without (f one's) b . : without authority ; also lit. from 
memory. 3. To be upon the booke : to nave one's name 
entered in the official list of members, etc. : hence, to 
take one's name off the books. To bring to b.: to 
cause to show authority ; to investigate (a statement, 
etc.). To close the books (of a business) : to make no 
further entries (for a time). To shut the books to 
suspend business operations. To speak like ab.: i.e. 
with precise information. To take a leaf out of (a 
person's) b. : to follow his example. 

Comb.: b.-crab, ■ -scorpion 1 -credit, (-debt), an 
amount credited, (debited), to a person's account in a 
ledger; -ends, a pair of (ornamental) props or sup- 
ports used to keep a row of unshelved taoks upright; 
-holder, one who or that which holds a b., T spre. a 
theatrical prompter; -louse, an inse< t, Psocus pulses* 
tortus, destructive to books; -mark, a book-plate l 
also = -marker, anything inserted between the leaves 
of a b. to mark a place ; -mate, school-fellow, fellow- 
student; -muslin, a fine kind of muslin folded like a 
b. when sold in the piece, also elltpt. a dress of this; 
-oath, one sworn on the Bible; -packet, one which 
may be sent by h.-po&t ; -post, the system under which 
books and printed matter may be sent through the 
post-office; -postage, -rate, the price charged for 
carriage by k-post ; -eCorpion, an insect, C heifer 
cauctoides , resembling a scorpion, found in old books; 
•elide, an expanding stand for books ; -work, study 
of text-books ; -Wright, a maker of books. 

Book (buk), v. [OE. b 6 cian : from the sb. ; 
see prec. ] x. trans . To grant or assign (lai d) 
by charter; see Book so. x. Obs. exc. Hist. 

To enter in a book; to record, register ME. 
Also fig. 8. To enter in a list 1548. 4. To en- 
gage for oneself by payment fa seat or place). 
Also absol. 1826. b. 'l o enter (a person’s name, 
etc.) for a seat or place; to issue railway tickets 
to; rfi. to take one’s ticket 1841. c. To enter 
and pay for the transmission of (goods, etc.) by 
any conveyance 1829. 5. tranif. 'To eng.ige (a 

person) as a guest or the like {collot/.) 1872. 

a. Not eager to b. fresh orders (mod.). 4. Sam 

Weller booked for them all Dickens. 5. I shall b. 
you for Tuesday (mod ). 

Bookbinder (bu-kbaindaj). ME. One who 
binds books. So Boo’kbindery {U.S.), a book- 
binding establishment; Bookbinding vbl. sb. 
Bookcase (bu*k,kr>s). 174a. A case for 
books; a set of bookshelves shut in by doors, 
t Book-case. 155a. A law case found on 
record -1726. 

Boo*k-crafL arch. OE. Book-learning, 
literary skill; authorships 
Booker (bu kai). [OE. btfeere; but In mod. 
use re-coined from Book v.) t*. A writer of 

books -ME. a. A book-keeper 1863. 

Boo kery. 1599. +1. Study of books. 9 . 
A collection of books 18x2. 

Boo k-fell. Obs. exc. Ilid. OE. A skin pre- 
pared for writing upon; a vellum or parchment 
manuscript. 

BoO'kful, sb. 1599. As much as fills a book. 
fBoO‘kful,0. Full of book knowledge. Pope. 
Bookie (bu-ki). colloq. 1885. [Sec -Y *.] 
Bookmaker 3. 

Booking (bu'kin), vbl. sb. 1643. [f. the vb.] 
The entering in a book, esp. in order to engage 
a seat or place ; also the issuing of tickets, en- 
titling to the same 1884. 

Comb . : b.-clerk, tho clerk who books passengers 
or goods for conveyance, or who sells in kets at a b.- 
office; -office, one where places are booked for a 
coach, etc., or goods for transit; also a ticket-office. 

Bookish (InrkiJ), a. 1567. ff. Book sb. + 
-ISH. ] x. Of or belonging to a book or books; 
literary. a. Studious X570 ; knowing books 
only 1593. 

a. A b. man, who has no knowledge of the world 
A omHON. Hence Boo*ki9h-ly adv., -ueaa. 
Book-keeper (bu*k,kfp*i). 1555. One who 
keeps the accounts of a business, public office, 
etc. So Book-keeping, tho art of keeping books 
or accounts. 

Bookland. Obs. exc. Hist. OE. Land taken 


from the folcland or common land, and granted 
by bde or charter to a private owner; later, all 
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BOOK-LATIN 

land exc. folcland. Hence Buckland (place- 
name). 

Book-latin. [OK bSc-liden.] Latin ; later, 
book-language. 

Book-learned, a. ME. Learned in bodes 
or book-knowledge. (Now disparaging.) 

Whate’er these booklearn’d blockheads tay Davoctt. 
Hence Book-learaedness. So Boo*k-lea>rnlng > 
learning derived from books (merely). 

Bookless, a. 1735. Unscholarly (poet.) \ 
destitute of books X788. 

Booklet (birktet). 1859. A tiny book. So 
Boo'kllng. 

Boo k-lore. [An OE. and ME. comb, re- 
vived.] Knowledge gained from books. 

Book-maker (bu'km/ikaj). 1515. +1. A 

printer and bookbinder -17X 1, a. One who 
composes or compiles a book. (Often disparag- 
ing. f 1533. a- A professional betting-man. 

CL Book sb. 9. x86a. So Boo*k-ma king. „ 

Bookman. (bu*kma&n). 1583. A scholar. 

You two are book-men t Can you tell [etc] Shaks. 

Book-plate (bu'kpllH). 1791. A label, usu- 
ally pasted inside the covers of a book, bearing 
a device indicating ownership, place, etc. 

Boo-k-rea d, ppL a . 1591* Well-read in 
books. 

Bookseller (bu'k t se<Uj). 1537. A vender 
of books. So Boo'kse:lllng vbl. sb. ; also ait rib. 
or adj. 

Book-ways, book wise, adv. 1696. In 
the form of a book. 

Book-wise, a. 1616. Book -learned. 

Book-worm fbu*k , wwro). 1599- i» lit. The 

larva of various beetles, esp. Anobium hirtum, 
destructive to books 1855. a. fig . One who is 
sdways poring over book* 1599. 

a. Perverted and spoiled by a whoreson b. B. Jons. 

Boo-ky, a. colloq . 1880. Bookish. 
fBooly. 1596. [ad. Ir. buaile ; deriv. of bo 
cow, or ad. L. bovile .] A temporary fold used 
by the Irish who wandered about with their 
herds in summer; a company of such people and 
their cattle -1846. Hence tBooling. Spenser. 

Boom (bam), sb* 1500. [f. Boom ».*] A 
loud, deep, resonant sound, as of a cannon, a 
large bell, etc. : the cry of the bittern. 

The dull U of the disturbed *ea Ruskin. 

Boom (b«m), sb* 1645. [a. Du. boom 4 tree, 
beam, pole taken from Du. in senses in which 
beam was not used. 1 Naut. x. A long spar run 
out to extend the foot of a particular sail ; as 
jib.-b., etc. 1663. pi. That part of the deck 
where the spare spars are stowed 176a. ta. A 
pole set up to mark the course of the rhannel 
or deep water. (Diets. ) a- A bar or barrier con- 
sisting of connected spars, pieces of timber, etc., 
stretched across a river or harbour mouth to 
obstruct navigation 1645. 4. A fixed line of 

floating timber across a river or round an area 
of water to retain floating logs. (N.A mer.) 170a. 

t The sea-works and booms were traced out by 
Marquis Spinolu Howell. 

Comb . : b.-iron, an iron ring fiued on the yard-arm. 
through which ihe studding-sail b. slides when rigged 
out or in ; -jigger, a tackle for rigging the top-mast 
studding-sail booms out or in ; •sail, one which is set 
to a b. instead of to a yard ; -sheet, one fattened to 
s b. ; -spar, ‘ a spar of a larger kina ' (Smyth). 

Boom (blm), *4.3 U.S . 1879. [prob. a use 
of Boom sb. 1 and v. 1 ] x. A start of commer- 
cial activity ; a rapid advance in prices; a rush 
of activity in business or speculation, a. The 
effective launching of anything upon the market, 
or upon public attention ; an impetus given to 
any enterprise; a vigorously worked movement 
in favour of a candidate or cause 1879. 

a The Grant * B.’ may be succeeded by the Sher- 
man * H. ( Sala. 

Boom (biim), o. 1 1440. [Echoic ; cf. Ger. 
bum men.] 1. intr. To hum or buss, as a bee 
or beetle ; to make a loud deep resonant sound, 
as a cannon, a large bell, etc.; also the word 
to express the cry of the bittern; tram., usu- 
ally with out 1837. a- intr. To rush with vio- 
lence. as a ship making all the way she can 16x7. 

*. Unless I get home. Ere 1 the curfew borne Basham. 
a The first of them booming by himself before the 
wind 1617. _ . __ 

Boom (blm),e. 2 16*7. [f. Boom * 4 . 2 ] x. 
Naut. tram, wu To b. out : to extend (the front 
of a sail) with a boom. b. To b. off', to push 
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off with a pole. Cf. Du. boomen. a. To furnish 
(a river, etc.) with a boom to retain floating 
timber; to collect (logs* etc.) in a boom. (N. 
Amor.) 1879. s* Cf. Booming vbl. sb. a. 
Boom (b£m), vfi U. S. 1879. [f. Boom 
r4. s ] x. intr. To go off with a Boom; to burst 
into sudden activity ; to make rapid (commer- 
cial) progress, to advance vigorously, a. tram. 
To give a Boom to ; to push, puff, write up. 
Also absol. 1879. 

s. Every one says business is booming 1879, a The 
World is booming Mr. Conkling for.. Senator 1884. 

Boomer 1 (ba*mw). 1883. [f. Boom x\ 3] 
One who booms an enterprise, u. S. slang. 

Boo-mer 1881. Australian name of the 
male of the largest species of Kangaroo. 

Boomerang (bl'marseij). 1897. [Native 
name, N. S. Wales.] An Australian missile 
weapon ; a curved piece of hard wood, with a 
sharp edge along the convexity of the curve. It 
can be thrown so as to hit an object in a differ- 
ent direction from that of projection, or so as to 
return to or behind the starting-point. Also^. 

The b. of argument, which one throws in the opposite 
direction of what he means to hit Lowell. 

Booming (bamin), vbl. sb. 1774. [£.Boom 
v. l ,V + -IMJ 1 .] i* The action of thevb. Boom 1 . 

The accumulation and sudden discharge of 
a quantity of water (in placer mining) 1880. 
3. See Boom sb. 3 . Boom v .* 1881. Boo mlngly 
adv . with a b. noise. 

Boon (ban), sb. 1 ME. fa. ON. bdn — OE. 
bin, ME. Bene, prayer. Prob. influenced in 
sense-development by the adj. boon 'good'.] 
tx. A prayer, petition, request -1693. 1*9. A 

command couched in the form of a request 
-1593. 8- transf The matter prayed for or 

asked ( arch .) ME. 4. A favour, a gift; in 
17th c. a gratuity; but now only fig. or arch. 
1460. 5. A blessing, an advantage, a thing to 

be thankful for. (The usual current sense.) 
1767. 6. An unpaid service due by a tenant to 

his lord. Now dial. 1634. U 7. Modern archa- 
ists confuse with Boon a. 

, The kyng assentede to his bone Chaucer, 
j Hen. VI, 111 . iL 46 . 


3. Cousin, you must 
7. For h, or bole 1874. Henoe 


Shaks. 3 

K nt me my b. Scott. 
o'nlesa a. 

Boon, sb. 2 ME. [?] The stalk of flax or 
hemp after the fibre has been removed. See 
also Bun. 

Boon ^b£n),o. ME. [a. OF. bon , bone : in 
general Eng. use XA-X7th c. ; then dropped, exc. 
in senses 3 and 4.] fx. Good, goodly >1686. 
ta. Fortunate, prosperous : esp. in b. voyage , 
prosperous journey, also fig. good success. 
-X657. 8- Oracious, bounteous, benign ; =»L. 

almus (poet.) 1619. 4. In b. companion, lit. 

* good-fellow ', also occ. used predicatively : 
Jolly, convivial X566. 

1. Seint Julian I lo, bon hostelle Chaucer. 3. Flours 
..which.. Nature b. Powrd forth profunc Milt. P. L. 
iv. 942. 4. Hight'nd os with Wine, jocund and b 

Milt. P. L. ix. 793- 

Boon, v. Obs. or dial. ME. [f. Boon sb. I] 
tx- To ask as a boon. ta, intr. To do boon- 
work (see Boon sb. 1 6) 1691. 3. trans. To re- 

pair (public roads). Now dial. 1783. 

Boopic (btf,p pik), a. rare . 1854. [f, Gr. 
fioebmt.] Ox-eyed. 

Boor Q>Q*i), 1430. [prob. ad. LG. bdr , Du. 
boer— OE. gebilr, a deriv. of bur, f. bu to dwelL 
Cf. EAngl. Bor.] x.A husbandman, peasant. 
Obs., exc. as in 3. a. A Dutch or German 
peasant (Ger. bauer) 1581. b. A Dutch colonist 
in Guiana, S. Africa, etc. (In S. Africa now 
Boer.) 1824. Also tramf. a- A rustic (and 
therefore coarse); a clown 1598. Also fig. 

t. A countrie Boom a goodlie proper s wayne 159s. 
a Germany hath her Boorea, like our Yeomen Fuller. 
3. As to manners a mere b. or clown De Foe. Comb. 
Boor’s Mustard, [ad. early mod. Ger. Banren. 
soffpt.J Herb. Name given to Tkleupi arvense. Hence 
Boo’rish a. (and tquasl.« 4 . A. V, L. v. i. 54). Boot- 
lab-1 y adv., -ness. 

Boose (bax), sb. north. 144a [f. OK *bds.] 
A cow- or horse-stall ; a crib var. Boo “ay. 
Boos e, var. of Booze. 
fBoost,x 4.1 Also north, bost. MK Avar, 
of Boist, box, pyx -1651, 

Boost (bast), sb.* U.S.coUoq. 1858. A lift, 
a shove up {mod.). 

Boost (wst), v. U. S. colloq. 1848. trans. 


BOOTIKIN 

To hoist ; to push up fiom behind. Abo fig. 
Hence Booster (Electr ), a machine for raising 
voltage. 

Boot (bit), sbA [Com. Teat. : OK bdt fem. 
: — OTeut. *bbt&-, prob. deriv. of bat- (Aryan 
*bhad-) 4 good, useful see Better. Hence 
Beet v.\ tx. Advantage; profit; avail, use 
-1693. a. The making good or mending of 
anything the mean* of doing so; repair ; reme- 
dy, relief OK 8- Compensation paid for in- 
jury or wrong-doing; amends. (Only in OE., 
and Hist „ as OK bit, MK bote.) In comb., as 
man-bote, etc. 4. Expiation of sin; sin-offer- 
ing; penance. Obs. (exc. Hist.). 

Phr. r “ 


_ To b.i to the good, into the bargain ; For two 
books that I had and fir. 6 a. to b I had my great book 
of songs Pews. Apply [thy dates] To 
Spenser. a. Anon he y 


[thy dates] To better b. 
yaf the sike man his boote 
t George to b. / Grace to 6.1 i. e. to 
our help. None other 6 . : no alternative. 

+Boot, sb.* 1593. [App. a use of prcc., in- 
fluenced by Booty. CL boot sb. 1 3.] Booty, 
spoil, esp. in phr. To make b . Shaks. 

Boot (bat), *4.3 [MK bote, a. OF. bote 
[mod.F. botte), of unkn. etym.] x. A covering 
lor the foot and lower part of the leg, usually 
of leather. (At first used only by riders.) ta. 
A greave -1609. 3. An instrument of torture 

formerly used in Scotland to extort confessions 
1513. 4. Part of a coach; an uncovered space 

on or by the steps on each side, where atten- 
dants sat, facing sideways; later, alow outside 
compartment in front or behind. Now Hist . 
x6o8. b. Ike receptacle for parcels, etc. under 
the seats of the guard ana coachman 1781. 

1. Get on thy boots, weel ride oil night Shaks. 3. 
Shall 1 draw him on a Scotch pair of boots. Master, 
and make him tell all Vambruch. 

Phrases. The b. is on the other ter 1 the case Is 
altered, the responsibility is on the other party. To 
have (jtuisk) one’s heart in one’s boots 1 to be in ex- 
treme fear (c£ * the heart sinks *). f Offer shoes, over 
boots : used of reckless persistence in any course. 
Boot and saddle [perversion of Fr. bout* •sells 4 place 
saddle * 1 see Boute-sellb], the signal to cavalry for 


guests' boots j -closer, one who sews together the 


upper leathers of boots; -book, one for pulling « 
boots ; -hose, -stocking, an over-stocking which 
covers the leg like a jack-boot) -jack, a contrivance 
for pulling off boots; -last « boot-tree t -lick v. to 
toady: sb. a toady (U.S. slang) ; -stretcher, -tree, a 
shaped block inserted into a b to stretch it. 

Boot (bat), v A [MK bfften, f. bdt. Boot 
sb. 1 , replacing beten (see Beet).] fx. trans. To 
make better -1481. ta. To make good, make 
up -1530. 8- To profit, avail. (Only in 3rd 

pers.) MK b. with sense 4 it matters' 175a. 
1*4. To benefit, enrich. Ant. 6* Cl. 11. v. 71. 

3. It boots not to look backwards Arnold. What 
boots thy wealth Southey, b. What boots it which 
prevails *753. 

Boot (bat), vfi 1468. [L Boot * 4 . 3 ] 1. 

trans . To put boots on (another or oneself) ; 
intr. (for refl.) to put on one's boots X597, a. 
trans. To torture with the Boot (sb.* 3) 1580. 
3. Mil. slang. To beat, formerly with a jack- 
boot, now with a waist-belt x8oa. 

1. Boote, boote, Master Shallow a Hen. IV, v. lii. 140b 
Booted (ba'tfid ),///. a. 155a. [f. prec.] 
x. Having boots on; formerly * equipped for 
nding', esp. in booted and spurred. Also fig \ 
a. transf. Clothed or covered as to the legs 1601. 
Bootee (batP). [dim. of boot.] A high-low 
boot for ladles; an Infant's wool boot. 

|| Boittes 1656. [L., «. Gr. 0 o£np .1 

Astron. A constellation, the wagoner, situated 
at the tail of the Great Bear. 

Booth (bltf), *4. [ME. bdfe % blithe , prob. 
a. ODa. +b<fO, f. East Norse bda « loci, bda to 
dwell.] x. A temporary dwelling covered with 
boughs, canvas, or other slight material (arch.). 
a. spec. A covered stall at a market, fair, etc. 
See also Toll-booth. MK Comb, pottlng-h* 
a temporary structure for voting purposes at an 
election. 

t Boot-hale, v. 1598. [f. Boot *4. 2 booty + 
Hale v.] i. intr. To carry off booty -1670. 
a. tram. To spoil, pillage, plunder -1695. 
BQO tikin, bootakiQCba-tfkiD,-Akm). 1797. 
[dim. of Boot sb* CL manuihin.] 1. A soft 
boot or mitten made of wool and oiled skin, 
worn as a cure for the gout 1767. a. A small 
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BOOTING 

kind of boot ; a knitted legging with feet, worn 
by children 1844, 3. « Boot j<$. 8 3. 1727. 

f Boosting, vbl. sbA ME. [f. Boot vA + 
-ING 1 .] Relieving, healing, helping; payment 
to the good ; service, avail -1501. 1 

+ Boosting, vbl. sb. 2 157a. [f. Boot sbA or 
w.* + -img 1 .] x. Booty ; — Butin -x6oo. 
Plundering ; cf. fre/booting. Hobbes. 

Booting (bxPtit)), vbl. sb.* 1678. [f. Boot 
v. 9 + -ING l .] a. Torture with the Boot (sb. 3 3) 
b. Punishment by being booted (see Boot vA 3), 
Boot-leg* [Boot jo. 8 ] The upper part of 
tall boot 1634. b. attrib . (C/.S.) with reference 
to illicit trading in liquor, etc., orig. as con- 
veyed hidden in a boot-leg 1889. Hence Boo*t- 
legger, -legging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Boot-leg v, 
Bootless (biB‘tles), aA [OE. bStUas, i. b6t 
Boot jA 1 ] f 1, Not to be expiated by a * bote * ; 
see Boot sb. 1 3. (In OE. law.) fa. Without 
help or remedy -1659. 8* To no purpose; un- 
profitable 1559. 4. quasi-tf</t\ ME. 

3. Boot lease prayers Merck. V. 111. iii. a a. Hence 
Boo'tlese-ly adv- -neea. 

Boo tless ,afi ME. [t Booths] Without 
boots. 

Boots (b£ts). 1603. [pi. of Boot sb. *, 
used as sing.] x. The servant in hotels who 
cleans the boots 1798. a. {slang.) The youngest 
officer in a regiment, junior member of a club, 
etc. 1806. a* 1 n comb. « 1 Fellow * ; as la*v-b. , eta 
Boo t-to pping. 1767. Haul. a. The act 
of cleaning the upper part of a ship's bottom, 
and covering it with a mixture of tallow, sul- 
phur, eta b. ‘ Sheathing a vessel with plank- 
ing over felt * (Smyth) 1867. 

Booty (b«ti), sb. 1474. [ad. ON. bjrli 1 ex- 
change or other word oogn. w. Ger. beute, Fr. 
butm (or the latter itself), influenced by bdt, 
boot. See Butin.] i. orig. Plunder or profit 
acquired In common and so divisible, a. Spoil 
of war. b. That taken by thieves 1567. *f-a, 
A prize of war, etc. (With pi.) -1823, 3, 
loosely , Plunder, spoil; a pnze 1580. 

3. Phr. To play 6 . : to join with confederates in 
order to victimize another player; hence, to play or 
act falsely so as to gain a desired object. Hi 
Booty » playing b. 

+Boo-ty, sb.* 1577. Erron. used for Boot sbA 
Booze, boose (b£z), sb. colloq . ^ Bouse sb. 
Booze, booae (biz), v. Var. of Bouse, 
peril, dial Hence Boo*zer. 

Boozy (bi-zi), a. 1529. [f. Booze j^.-f-y 1 .] 

1. Affected by drinking, a. Given up to booz- 
ing 1592. Hence Boo ziness. 

Bo-peep (bfliprp). 1528. [f. Bo int. + 

Peep v.J A nursery play with a young child, 
in which the nurse alternately hides, and peeps 
out unexpectedly, and hides pgain as suddenly 
Also fig. and attrib. 

He playeth b. with the scripture Tindalb. 

Bor (bail sb. dial. 1677. [?:-OE.(^r; 
see Boor.] An East Anglian form of address 
— Neighbour, gossip, etc. 

Bor-, Chem., short for Boron, in comb. ; 
e g. Bor-ethyl 3(C,H ft )B, Bor-methyl 3(CH R )B. 

|| Bora ( bS**ra). 1864. [Local form of It. 
borea : — L. Boreas (Diez).] A severe north wind 
which blows in the Upper Adriatic. 
fllBora-chla 1583. [ad. Sp. or It.] 1* A 
goatskin bag used in Spain for wine, eta -X775. 

2. A drunkard -1729. 

Baradc (bor**sik), a. 1801. [f. Borax + 
-ic.] Chem. Like, pertaining to, or derived 
from borax. B. acid is now called Boric acid . 
Hence Bo*radte, native borate of magnesia. 

■f Bora-dum. 1808. [f. Borax ; cf. sodium, 
etc.] Chem . Davy’s name for Boron, at that 
time taken for a metal. 

Borage (bxrrM 3 ). ME. [f. med.L. borrago, 
prob. f. borra. burra ' rough hair’.] A genus 
of plants, giving its name to a natural order 

S Boraginacen ). The common British species 
Borago officinalis ), which has bright blue 
lowers, and stem and leaves covered with 
prickly hairs; formetly a cordial, and still used 
in cool tankard , claret cup, etc. Also attrib . 

Hence— 4 1 B. always bring Courage * Sir W. Hook**. 
Comb, b.-wort, any boragmaceoun plant. 

Boraginaceous (borse«d£in*i fos), a. [f. 
mod. L. borago, -agin* + - acbous. J Bot. Of or 
pertaining to the order Boraginacese; see prec. 
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BoragineotM(b^d3i*nras),«. [f. as prec.] 
Bot. Of or pertaining to the Boraginc* , con- 
taining the genus Borago \ loosely — prec. 
||Bora*BCO, -a-sque. 1086. [Fr. bourrasque, 
ad. It. burasca, augmentative of Bora (Diez).] 
A violent squall of wind. 
llBoraSSUS (boners). 1798. [raod.L., ad. 
Gr. 06 pa<j<ros.] Bot. A genus of palms, with 
two species, of which B. /label liformis yields 
palm-wine and palm-sugar. 

Borate (bo»- w it). 1816. [f. Boron + -ate.] 
Chem. A salt of boric acid. 

Borax (bo^'iecks). [ME. bora’s , a. OF., 
prob. ad. (ult.) Pers. burah borax.] i. A na- 
tive salt; the acid borate of sodium or biborate 
of soda (Na a B 4 0 7 ) : when pure, a whitish crys- 
tal, or white powder, also imported as tincal. 

B. beads, beads made of b.. used in blowpipe analysis 
to distinguish the metallic oxides, and. test minerals 
by the characteristic colours they give in the llama 

fBoTborygm. 1719. [ad. (tilt.) Gr. poppo- 
pvyp.6%. ] Med. A rumbling in the bowels -1880. 
Bord, obs. f. Board. 

Bordage (by'ideda). ME. [a. OF. — med. 
L bordagium, f. OF. borde cot; see Bordar.] 
The tenure of a Bordar; the services due from 
him. Hist . 

Bordar (b^ud&i). 1776. [ad. med.L. bor - 
darius, f. borda hut, cottage, referred by Diez 
to Teut. bord ‘wooden board ’, etc.] Feudal 
Syst. A villein of the lowest rank, who rendered 
menial service for a cottage, held at the will of 
his lord. (Tn Domesday Book bordartus.) 

Bordeaux (bfidtJu-). 1570. A city in the 
south of France ; hence, the wine of B., claret. 
fBo-rdel. ME. [a. OF., med.L. bordellus , 
-um, dim. of late L. borda ; sec Bordar. (Super- 
seded by brothel , an entirely different wd.) ] 1 

A brothel -1850; prostitution ME. only. 2. A 
good-for-nothing. (Erron. for Brothel 1.) C ax- 
ton. Also attrib. Hence tBo*rdeler, a keeper 
or ? frequenter of brothels, var. tBorde'llo. 
Border (b^idai), sb. [ME. bordure,*. OF., 
f. late L. +bordarc , f. bordui ‘side, edge, border*, 
a. Teut. Janf. SccBordure. ] x. A side, edge, 
brink, or margin; a limit or boundary; the part 
lying along the boundary or outline. 2. A 
frontier; pi. the marches, the border districts 
ME. b. The frontier line 15 35. 3. A strip of 

ground forming a fringe to a garden. Also at- 
trib. ME. 4. A defined edging, of distinct 
material, colour, shape, pattern, etc. ME. 5. 
fig. A limit, boundary, verge. (Transferred to 
time, etc.) 1728. 

a. Wolves of war, They kept their b. well Southxv. 
Over the b. : across the frontier line. Phr. The B 
the Borders', the district adjoining the boundary be- 
tween England and Scotland. An emphatic R motto. 
Thou shaft want ere 1 want Scott. 5. On the bor. 
ders of eternity Hervky. 

Comb. : b.-line, boundary strip of land ; fig . ex- 
treme verge ; also attrib verging on the indecent, 
insanity. B. -pricker, -rider, a mounted freebooter 
living on the B. ; B.-aide, the district about the B. ; 
B.* warden. Warden of the Marches ; B. -warrant, 
a writ issued on one side of the B. for the apprehen- 
sion of a person on tbe other side. 

Border (bp'idax), v. ME. [f. prec,] 1. 
trans. To put a bolder to. Also fig. a. To 
form a border to; to bound 1570; ifig to keep 
within bounds {Lear \\ .\\. 33). 3. To lie on the 

borders of, adjoin 1649. 4. intr. To lie on the 

border, be contiguous on, upon 1535. t 5 * Hans. 

To cut up (a pasty) 1513. 

3 Lands bordering the Mediterranean Lyell. 4 
Hill tribes, bordering on cultivated countries. Phr. 
To b. oh or upon (fig.) : to resemble closely, verge on; 
This borders on the common-place 1639. 

Borderer (b^udeioi). X494. [f. prec. v. and 
sb. ] t. One who dwells near a border, esp. that 
of England and Scotland. 9. One who borders 
on or dwells close to or by; a next neighbour. 
Formerly said of a country. Also fig. 1538. 

a. Borderers upon the Roman world Sklden. Bor- 
derers on the savage state Hazljtt. 

Border-lana. (Also as one and as two 
wds.) 1813. A land or district on or near a 
border ; esp . that between England and Scot- 
land. Also fig. 

A neutral strip of borderland Gsotb. The b, of old 
romance Ix>nce. 

fBord-land* ME. Feudal Syst. Prob. land 
held in bordage tenure -1664. 
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tBord-lode. Prob. some service, /. g. haulage 
of timber, due by the Bordar. 
fBoTdman. [Found only in L. form , bord- 
mannus , etc., a synonym of bordarius, see 
Bordar.] A bordar, a cottier. 
tBordrajge, var. Bod Rage, hostile incursion, 
Bordure (bfMdiux). 1460. [Earlier L Bor- 
der, q. v.] 1. Her. A bearing that goes all 

round and parallel to the boundary of a shield, 
always a fifth part of the field in breadth. a* 
-a B order. (An occas. var.) 1664. 

Bore (bo*i), sby ME. [Partly f. Bore vA 
In sense 4 OE. bor * borer ’ : — OTeut. *boro~z\ 
see Bore x. That which is bored; a hole 
made by bonng; an aperture {arch.) 2. spec . 
The cylindrical perforation of a tube, gun, etc. 
Also attrib., as in smooth-b., etc. 157a* b. 
Hence, the diameter of a tube; the calibre of a 
gun ; also fig. and trans/. 1583. 3. trans/. 'J he 

tubular outlet of a geyser 1863. I4. An instru- 
ment for boring 1677. 

Bore(b6u),j£.a 1766. [?] +1. The malady 
of ennui ; a fit of ermui or sulks ; a dull time. 

2. A tiling which bores; an annoyance 1778. 

3. A tiresome or uncongenial person 1812. 

x. Your last letter. .without that d— d French b, 
1766. s. Reproofs a b. 1778. 3. He says the country 
girls are bore* 1 hackkkay. 

Bore (b6»i), sb.<> ME. [In sense I, app. a 
ON. bdra wave.] ti. ? Billow {rare). a. A 
tide-wave of unusual height, caused either by 
the meeting of two tides, or by the rushing of 
the tide up a narrowing estuary. Cf. Eagre. 
The Bristol Channel is very subject to the B. Lyell, 

Bore (bo»i), vfi [Com. Teut. : OE. borian 
: — OTeut. *bor 6 n, f. * boros, whence UE. bor, 
an auger; f. Aryan root meaning to pierce, etc., 
whence L . /or are, Gr. ipapos, etc.) 1. trans 
To pierce, make a hole in or through; in mod. 
use esp. to pierce as with an auger Also with 
through. 2. trans. To hollow out evenly (a 
cylinder, gun, etc.) 1753. 3. absol. and intr. To 

make a hole (mod. use limited as in x). In Min- 
ing. to sink a bore-hole, as to b. /or coal, eta 
ME, b.To advance as by boring; also fig. 1697 
c. trans. and intr. Of a horse : To thrust the 
head straight forward 1731. 4. tram . To make 

(a hole, tunnel, etc.) by boring (mod. use as in 
1,3) 1C23. +5. To gull ; ?- Bourd vAa. -1622. 

3. b. They take their Flight.. boring to the West 
Drydek. 

Bore (b6*x), v . 2 1768. [app. L Bore jA.^] 
trans. To weary by tedious conversation or by 
failure to interest. 

A man . . has no unlimited privilege of boring one D* 
Quincey. 

Bore, pa. t. and obs. pa. pple. of Bear vA 
Boreal (bo^r/Al), a. 1470. [ad. L. Borealis ; 
see Boreas.] i. Northern; of or pertaining 
to the north, or to the north wind. 9. Belong- 
ing to the boreal province of tbe Mollusca 1854. 

x. B. signs: tbe six signs of the Zodiac from Aries 
to Virgo. B. dawn (rare) : the Aurora Borealis. 

Borea lis, bhort for Aurora Borealis. 
Burns. 

Boreas (W- r/^s). ME. [a. L., a. Gr. 
BopiasA The north wind ; the god of the north 
wind. Now only in Alyl hoi., and as a personi- 
fication. Hence Bo’rean a. 

Borecole (bo* -ik^a]). 171a, [prob. ad. Du. 
boerenkool 4 peasant’s cabbage *.f A loose and 
open-beaded kind of cabbage, also called Kale. 
Boredom (b6»*idom). 185a. [f. Borej 3 .*] 
x. sBoreism. 1864. 9. The state of being 

bored; ennui 1852. 3. Bores as a class 1883. 

fBo-ree. 1676. [ad. F. bourr/e (sec Littrc).] 
A kind of dance -1730. 

Boreism (bQ^riz'm). Also borlsm. 1833. 
[f. Bore sb. 3 +-tsm.] The behaviour of bores; 
the practice of being a bora 
Borel, var. of Borrel, Bur el. 

Borer (bo*Tw). 1483. [f. Bore vA + -erL] 
x. One who bores ; esp. a horse that bores 1872. 
b* A name given to the Myxine or Hog-fish; 
also to the Teredo or shipworm, and to various 
insects that bore through wood, eta 1789. 9 . 

An instrument for boring 1572. 

Baric (b6**rik),o. 1869. [/• Boron + -ic.] 
Chem. Of or pertaining to boron; containing 
boron In comb.; as B, acid , formerly called 
boracit acid (H s BO,). 
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Boride (bG»*rdid). 1863, [f. asprec.+-iDR.] 
Ckem, A primary compound of boron with a 
metallic element. 

Boring (b6**rig) f vbl. sb.i 1440. [f. Bore 
®. 1 + -IMG L J The action of the vb. ; also eoncr 
a hole made by boring. 

Comb ; b.-bar, the suspended bar which carries the 
bit for boring cannon) -gauge, one for limiting the 
action of the boring tool to the required depth. 

Boring ( b5»rii) ), vbl. sbfi 1868. The action 
of Bore v .* Hence BoTingly adv. 

+ Bo*ring, vb/. sb. a [f. Boree.] A step in 
dancing. Sheridan. 

II Bo-nth. ME. [a. late L. borith, a. Heb. ; 
in A. V. ■ sope '.] A plant yielding an alkali for 
cleansing. 

Bom (bjSm), pple . and a. [In mod. use to be 
bom is virtually an intr. vb. See Beak v.*J A. 
Senses of to be bom . i. To be brought fofth 
as offspring, (See Bear v .) a. Jig . a. Of 

things : To come into existence (chiefly poet . 
and rhet.) . b. in Theol. of persons. To be b. of 
God : to become a child of God; to be b. ogatn : 
to become or be regenerate ME. 8. To be 
. . by the conditions of one's birth, as to be b. 
a poet , an Englishman, lucky , etc. OE. 4. Of 
qualities, etc.. To be bom m, with : to be im- 
planted at birth X710. 

B. Pa. pple. used attrib. x. Said of persons : 

a. generally = that (ever) was b. 1550; b. quali- 

fied or qualifying, as a b. orator , b. free , eldcst-b., 
Danish-6., gcntly-b , frte-b., etc. ME. a. Of 
qualities, etc. : Innate, inherited 174s. I 

x. Goodliest man of men sinceb. Milt. P. L. iv. 334. 

b. Pet son (her last-b. ?) of the Scarlet Woman Car- 
Lylk. Phr. (One's) A. daysx one's lifetime, colloq . 

Borne (bo»jn), ppl a . [See Bear v.'] Car- 
ried, sustained, endured, etc. Also used attrib . 
Borne, obs. f. Bourn. 

Borneo (bpunx,?). 1876. An island in the 
Indian Archipelago. Also attrib. Hence Bor- 
ncene (bf Mni,In), Borneol (bdum^l), organic 
compounds chiefly obtained from the B. cam- 
phor tree (Dryohalanops camphora); Bomeslte 
(byunfsait), a volatile substance obtained from 
B. caoutchouc. 

Boro- (bo»-n>). 1869. Chcm. Comb. f. 

Boron ; 

boroflu-oridc, a compound of fluoride of boron 
with a metallic fluoride; borotu*ngstate, a salt 
formed by the combination of boric and tungstic 
acids with the same base; boroglyceride, a 
compound of boric acid with glycerine, used as 
an antiseptic; also in Min., borocA'lcite, native 
borate of calcium. 

Boron (b5»Tffn). 181a. [f. Bor(-ax) + 
(Carb-)on, ] One of the elementary bodies; a 
non-metallic solid, not fusible at known tem- 
peratures. It is obtained as a greenish brown 
powder (amorphous b.Y, and as crystals (ada- 
mantine b.). Symbol Ti. 

Borough (bvro*, bv'r/T). [Com. Teut. : OE. 
burg. burh : — OTeut. *bu/g-,. App. f. root of 
OTeut. +berg-an * to shelter ' ; see BERGH v. 
In early mod Eng. burrough , subseq. borough 
in England and Ireland; the Sc. form is Burgh. 
The mod. Bury, - bury in plaoe-names is from 
the dat. sing, of OE, burl. | t*. A fortress, 

castle, or citadel -ME. Tb. A court, a manor- 
house -ME. ta- A fortified town; a town pos- 
sessing municipal organisation ; any inhabited 
place larger than a village. (The three notions 
were orig. co-extensive.) -1483. 3. A town 

possessing a municipal corporation and special 
privileges conferred by royal charter. Also a 
town which sends representatives to parlia- 
ment. (I .ess dignified than a City.) ME. See 
also Burgh. 1*4. A property held by Burgage, 
and formerly qualifying for the parliamentary 
vote. Cf. Borough-holder 1715* ts« The 
portion of a city lying outside the wall. Cf. F, 
bourg. -1533. See also Bourg, Burg. 

% Edward VI created fourteen boroughs Hallam. 
The B. •. esp. that of Southwark. 

Phr a sea. To own a A, U buy a A t to possess or to 
buy the power of controlling the election of a member 
of parliament for a b. Close A, pocket A, a U owned 
by some person. Rotten A t one winch had so de- 
cayed as no longer to have a real constituency 

Comb* etc. fa* Obs. law terms used Hist.x burgh- 
bote [OE. burh* Af/la tax for the repair of fortresses t 
burgn-breebe [OE. burh,biyce\ close-breaking, 
burgUryt burgh-mote, borough-moot [OE. burl 
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remStVs the Judicial assembly of a b. tb. borough- 
folk [OE. burhfolc 1, tbe people of a town) burh- 
were, pu -weren [OE, burhwaru, -ware, .* varan], 
the people of a town, the townsmen 

Borough, obs. i. Burrow. 
Borough-English (b*rr<f,i*ijgliJ). ME. [f. 
Anglo-Fr tenure en Burgh Engloys, tenure in 
(an) English borough.] A custom in parts of 
England, by which the youngest son inherits 
the lands and tenements. 

Borough-holder (bp*r£|h£a ldax). 171a. In 
Yorkshire : A person who holds property by 
burgage tenure; see Borough 4. Also ex- 
plained as- H ors holder. 
t Borough-man. [OE. burhman ; sec 
Borough. ) A townsman, citizen, burgess, b. 
In Yorkshire: Borough-holder. 
Borough-master (hrT^mastsj). 1494. +1. 
A Dutch or Flemish burgomaster; used also 
transf. a. The owner of a Borough (3). 
Bentham. 

Boroughmonger (bjrrJmn.ggai). 1794. 
One who trades in parliamentary seats for 
boroughs. (Freq. in discussions on electoral 
reform up to 183a.) Hence Bo'roughmoxiger 
v rare ; Bo*roughmongering vbl. sb. a.ndppl. a. ; 
Bo'roughmongery,the aris and practices of a b. 
Borough-reeve (btritfriv). OE. a. A 
governor of a town or city ; substantially — 
Portreeve. Hist . b. The chief municipal 
officer in certain unincorporated English towns, 
before the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835. 
BoTough-town. area. [Cf. OE. bur ht tin 
enclosure surrounding a castle (as in Burton).] 
A town which is a borough. Still inooc. use in 
Ireland. 

Borrachio, var. of Borachio. 

Borrel, borel (bp-rel), a. arch, ME. [? at- 
trib. use of borel Burel sb. ] x. Belonging to 
the laity (arch.). a. Unlearned, rude; rough 
(arch.) 1513. 

a. A coarse, ignorant, h. man like me Soott. 

Bo-xtow, sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. borg, 
borh, f. root of OTeut. +berg-an to protect; see 
Bergh v. ] x. A pledge; a guarantee, bail; 
suretyship; ransom. Still in Sc. Law. a. Of 
persons : A surety ; bail, deliverer from prison. 
-1819. 3. (f. Borrow v. 1 ) A borrowing. 

Wint. T 1. 11. 39. 

a. Retain as borrows my two priests Scott. Comb.'. 
(in sense 1) b.-breach (OE. bork-bryce\ breach of 
covenant : b.-roll, a mortgage- roll. 

Borrow (bpTpo), v. 1 [OE. borgian , £ borg, 
borh; see prec.] 1. trans. a. To take (a thing) 
on security given for its safe return; b. To take 
(a thing) on credit on the understanding of re- 
turning it or an equivalent; hence, to obtain 
the temporary use of. Const, of, occ. from, t at. 
c. Arith . In Subtraction , To transfer to the 
minuend mentally the equivalent of a unit of the 
next higher denomination, paying back for this 
at the next step in the process 1594. ih.fig. To 
render oneself indebted for; to make temporary 
use of. Const, from, of, t at. ME. (See also 
Loan-word.) +3- To be surety for; to ran- 
som -1783. +4- To give safety to; to rescue; 

to protect (Cf Bergh v.) -1522. 

1. Let vs borowe money of the lcinge vpon vsury 
Cover dale a Esdr. v. 3. a. To b, example Latimkr, 
behautours from the great Siiaks , Music and Poetry 
2763, illustrations 1847. Hence Borrower. 

Borrow (bp wu), vfi 162a. [perh. orig. * to 
shelter'; see Burrow.] Haul, (intr.) To ap- 
proach closely either to land or wind. 
Borrowed (bproud ),ppL a. 1440. [f. Bor- 
row t/. 1 ] 1. Taken on loan. a. transf and 

fig. Not one's own ; assumed 1571. 
Borrowing (bfrrooiij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Borrow v. l l The action of the vb. (senses 1, 
a) ; coner., that which is borrowed. 

B. days s the last three days of March (Old Style), 
said in Scottish folk-lore to nave been borrowed by 
March from April, and supposed to be specially stormy. 
Called also borrowed days. Bo*rrowingly adv. 

Bondholder (tyTishaoddai). Hist. ME. [f. 
borres, gen. case of borh Borrow sb. + Alder 
jA 2 J The chief of a frankpledge ; later, a petty 
constable. 

Borstal (b^istil), 190a. Name of a town 
in Kent applied orig. to the system adopted 
there for reforming 1 juvenile adult 1 offenders. 
Bort (b£it). i6aa. [? a. OF. b*rd } tort has- 


BOSOMED 

tard.] Coarse diamonds, and small fragments 
ofgood diamonds, used as an abrasive. 

Borzoi (b^Mzoi). 1899. [Rust ‘awift *.] 
The Russian or Siberian wolf-hound. 
Boscage, boskage (hp'skedg). [ME. bos* 
kage, a. OF boscage (mod. bocage) : — late L 
bosraticum, f. late L. boscum wood.] 1 . A 
mass of growing Uees or shrubs; a thicket, 
grove ; sylvan scenery, fa. The pictorial repre- 
sentation of wooded landscape ; also, of 
branches, foliage, etc. -1679. +3. Law. A piece 
of wood-land (Caxton) ; a tax on windfalls 
(Manwood) ; mast for feeding cattle 1672, 
s. The sombre boskage of the wood Txnnyson. 
n Bosch 1 (bp f, II bos), x 786. [ Du.] - Busu sb. 1 

Comb.\ b.-ook, a S. Afr. antelope, the Bush>buck ; 
•man = Bushman (in Du. boschjesman)\ -vark, a 
species of wild pig in S. Africa. 

Bosch 2, bosh (b?J). 1879. [In full, Bosch 
butter, i.e. artificial butter made at 's Hertogen- 
bosch or ‘Bosch' (Bois-le-duc) in Holland.] An 
imitation butter; Butterine. 

Bosh 1679. [?] I. pi. In a blast- 

furnace, the lower part of the shaft (formerly 
four walls), sloping downwards from the belly 
to the health, 2. Mining. A trough for cool- 
ing bloomary tools, hot ingots, etc. x88r. 
fBosh (bf/J), sb. 2 1726. [Cf. F. ibauche -.] 
An outline, rough sketch -1751 Hence tBosh 
v . * to cut a dash; to flaunt. 

Bosh sb$ slang or colloq. 1834. [a. 

Turk.; 'empty, worthless’, freq. in Morier's 
Ayesha.] x. Stuft; trash; foolish talk or 
opinions, a. int, Stuff and nonsense I 1852. 

x. This firman is bosh — nothing Mokiul Hence 
Bosh v to spoil 1 to humbug. 

Bosh ; see Bosch 2, 

Bosjesman ; see Bushman. 

Bosk (bpsk). [ME. bosk(e, var. of busk, 
Bush .1 1. A bush. Now dial . 9. A thicket 
of bushes, etc.; a small wood 1814. 

Planted with .little bosks and trim Ledges (mod.). 

Bosket, bosquet (basket). 1737. [a. F. 
bosquet, ad. It. boschetto, dim of bosco. Cf. 
Bouquet.] A plantation in a garden, park, 
etc., of small trees; a thicket. 

Bosky (b*rski), a .1 1593. [f. Bosk + -Y.) 
Consisting of or covered with bushes or under- 
wood; bushy. (Also tranf.) 

My boskie acres 7 Vw*/.iv.L 81. Hence Bo'skineu. 
Bosky [b^ski), a. 2 dial, or slang. 1730. 
[?joc. use of prec.] Tipsy, 

Bosom (bu-zam), sb. [OE. bdstn 1— WGer. 
*b6stn~ (not in EGer.h Remoter etym. unkn.] 
A. x . The breast of a human being ; also transf, 
b. The enclosure formed by the breast and th® 
arms. Now only arch . ME. a. Jig. (See 
quots.) OE. 3. transf That part of the dress 
which covers the breast ; also the space between 
the breast and its covering, esp. as a receptacle 
for money or letters ME. 4. A curved recess; a 
cavity, hollow interior; a sinus. [Cf. L. unus.] 
b. Mcch. The depression round the eye of a 
millstone 18x3. 3. The interior, the midst; 

also fig. 1489. 6. fig. The breast considered 

as the seat of thoughts and feelings; hence * in- 
ward thoughts', 'desire ME. t7- Transferred 
to a person. (Cf. hand, heart, head , etc.) -1756. 

z. Within my b. .My boding heart pants Shakb. 
In Abraham's b. (fig.) : in tlie abode of the blessed 
dead. H'rje of one's b . : oric. a Hebraism, but in Eng. 
use influenced by sense 6. Hence, To take to one's bit 
to marry, a. 1 he b. of the ground SHAKS.,of a river 
Drydkn, lake 1616, stormy sea Wokdsw. To pat 
money in one's b. Barit. 4 Tbe h. of a bay 1685, 
sail 187a. £. fig. In the b. 0/ one's family, of a chtsrth, 

etc. 6. Frtendof one's b . : cf. Bosom Frlkndl Empty- 
ing our bosomes of their counsell swelld Mids. N. 1.1. 
a 16. You sbal haue your bosome on this wretch 
Mens, for M, rv. iik 139. They come home to Mens 
Businesse and Bosomes Bacon. Comb, b .-staff, aa 
instrument used in testing the straightnem of the 
fares of millstones (see 4 b). 

B. as adj. Private, confidential, intimate 1640. 
Bosom (btrzam), v. ME. [f. prec.] ii, 
intr. To belly. 9. trans. To put into the bosom 
2598* 8- trans. To take to the bosom, embrace. 
Also fig. 1605. 4. transf. and fig. To embosom 
163a. g. fig. To bide [a secret) in the bosom; 
to keep in mind. Also with up. 1606. 

4. Towers. . Bosom'd high m tufted trees Milt. Alley. 
78. 5. Bosome vp my counsell Shaks. 

Bosomed (bu-zamd), ///.a. 165a [£ Bosom 

sb. and v ] a. Having a bosom, shaped like th« 


6 (G«r, KMa). i (Ft. p#w). U (Ger. Miller), M (Kr. dime), i (e«rl). « (e>) (Uwn). / (sUb). g (St. tain), i (fc'r, Urn, «ntk> 
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bosom ; bellied (as a sail), b. Enclosed, hidden 
confined in the bosom, bated (breath). 

Bosom firie-nd, bosom-friend. 2590. A 
specially intimate or dear friend. Also \transf. 
Bosomy 1611. [f. Bosom jA] Fall of 
sheltered hollows. 

Boson, obs. f. Boatswain. 

Boss sbfi [ME. boce , bos , a. OF. boce 
(mod. basic) — ONF. bocks Botch ; perh. conn, 
w. OHG. bSe-an « Beat v, In ME. boss and 
botch are partly synonymous. 1 x. A protuber- 
ance on the body of an animal or plant; a con- 
vex or knob-like process. a. Gcol. Applied to 
masses of rock protruding through strata of 
another kind 1598. 3. A round prominence in 

hammered or carved work; e.g. a raised orna- 
ment in bookbinding ; one of the metal knobs 
On each side of the bit of a bridle (F. bossette) 
a metal stud ME. b. spec. The convex projec- 
tion in the centre of a shield ME Also tramf \ 
and fig . c. Archit. An ornamental projection 
in a vault at the intersection of the ribs 1823. 
d. Meek The enlarged part of a shaft, on which 
a wheel is keyed, or at the end, where it is 
coupled to another. Shipbuilding \ The project- 
ing part of the stern-post of a screw steamer, 
which is pierced for the shaft of the propeller 
to pass through. (Cf. F. bone nave of a wheel.) 
1869. 4. A sort of die used by cutlers 1831. 

Also attrib. 

3. In the afternoon I.. saw some silver bosses put 
upon my new Bible Pkfys, b. As brood as is the boos 
of a bolceler Chaucer. fig. Yonder woodland isle, 
the central b. Of Ocean Cowries. 
tBoss, sb ! 1 1520. [?] 4 A water conduit, run- 
ning out ofagor-bellied figure’ (Bailey): chiefly 
in * the B. of Billingsgate ' -1657. 

Boss, sbfi 154a. [? a. MDu. bosse, busse — 
Box.] A plasterer’s tray, a hod, 
Boa 3 (bfs) v s£. 4 Nowifoi/. 1695. [? corrupt 
f. Bass jA*; but cf Du. bos truss.] A seat of 
straw; a hassock. 

Boss (bfs), sbfi i8aa. [ad. Du. baas master.] 
V. S, A master; a business manager, any one 
who has a right to give orders. In Eng. = 
‘swell, top-sawyer* ( Workmens slang or j oc .) 
b. In U. S. politics, a manager or dictator of a 
party organization 1882. Also attnb. Of per- 
sons : Master, chief. Of things : champion, i860. 
attrib. The b. thresher of Ransom county 1884. 

Boss (tys), vfi ME. [f. Boss J<U] +1. 
intr. To project -154a. a. To fashion in relief ; 
to beat or press out into a raised ornament, to 
emboss ME. 3. To furnish with bosses 1626. 

2. Thence to the clasp-makers to have it [my Chaucer 1 
clasped and bossed Pefys. 

Boss (b/»s), vfi U.S. (in Eng. only joc.) 
1856. [f. Boss jJ. b ] trans. To be the master 

or manager of ; to control, direct. 

Rossage (bp-sed^). 1704. [a. F. p f. bosse, 

Boss sb . 1 ] ArchiL x. A stone laid in its place 
uncut and projecting, to be afterwards carved 
1730. a. * Rustic work, which seems to ad- 
vance before the naked of a building, by reason 
of indentures or channels left at the joints’ 
(Gwilt). Also attrib . 1704. 

Bossed (bf»t),///. a. 1536. [f. Boss 0.1 

and j^. 1 ] 1. Made to project 1541. a. Em- 
bossed; also, portrayed in relief 1536. 3. Fur- 

nished with bosses 1586. 

^3. Turk y cushions boat with pearle Tam, Shr. it. 

&»selated (bp*8el<?it6d), ppl. a. 1873. [f. 
F. bosseli , pple. of bosseler. \ Phys. Formed into 
small protuberances. 

Bosset (bf* set). 1859. [a. F. bossette .] A 
small protuberance or knob. 

Bossism (bp-siz’m). U.S. 1881. [f. Boss 
The system in which political parties are 
controlled by bosses. 

Bossy (bjrsi), a .1 1543. [f. Boss *J.i] z. 
Swelling in, or like, a boss; projecting in round- 
ed form. a. Having bosses or prominences 
x8 1 a. Hence Bcssineaft, the quality of being b. 
Bossy (fc*rsi), a.2 orig. US. colloq. 188a. 
[f. Boss Given to acting like a boss. 
(jBostangi (bpstsrndxi). 1694. [a. Turk. ; 
Ht. 4 Keeper of the garden*.] A Turkish guard 
of the palace. 

Boston. x8ao. [a. F., f. Boston in Massa- 
chusetts; see Littrd. ] A game at cards, allied 


to whist, of which the technical terms refer to 
the siege of Boston in the American War of 
Independence. 

Bostrychoid,-al (bpstrikoi’d, -&l),a. 1875. 
[f. Gr poffTpvxos. ] Bot Having the form or 
character of a ringlet. 

IjBostryz (bp'stnks). 1880. [a, Gr. 0 uorpv £ 7 
var. of Poorpvxos* j Bot . ‘An uniparous helicoid 
cyme ’ (Gray). 

Boswellian (bpzwe'li&n), cl 1895. [1 Bos- 
well, the biographer of Dr. Johnson.] Re- 
sembling Boswell as a biographer. AlsoBo's- 
welllsm, the manner of Boswell as a biographer. 
Bo'swellize v . to write in Boswell's style. 

Bot, bott (bpt). Usu. in pi. 1593. [?]. A 
parasitical worm or maggot; now restricted to 
the larvae of flies of the genus (Estrus . Prop, 
the larva of CE . equi % inhabiting the digestive 
organs of the horse; but applied also to those 
of CE. bovis and CE, ovis . The botts (as sing.) : 
the disease thus caused. 

Comb . : b. -bee, -fly. an insect of the genus (Estrus, 
whose eggs produce the bots; -bole, a bole in a hide 
made by a b. in escaping. 

Bot, bot, OE form of Boot jA 1 
Botanic (Wtee-nik). 1656. [ad. med.L. bo - 

tanicus , a. Gr., £ fior&vrj plant.) A. adj. Per- 
taining to botany. (Now mostly disused, exc. 
in early names of institutions, etc., as ' The B. 
Gardens’.) fB. sb. x. A botanist -1676. a. 
Chiefly in pi. Botany -1758. 

Botanical (brtarmk&l), a. 1658. [f. prec.] 
Concerned with the study or cultivation of 
plants; pertaining to botany. Hence Bot&’nic- 
ally adv. 

Botanist (bp-tfinist). 168a. [a. F. botanists.'] 
One who studies botany. 

That diligent lx Bellonius Sia T. Browne. 
Botanize (bf’tfinaiz), 0. 1767. [ad. mod.L. 
botanisare , ad. Gr. Boravi f«»\J 1. intr. To 

seek for plants for botanical purposes; to study 
plants botanically. 9. trans. To explore or ex- 
amine boianically 1861. 

1. To b. in the woods 1775. a To b. an island 
Geikie. Hence Bo* tanlxer. Bo*tanizing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

Botano-, repr. Gr. (toravo-, comb. f. Borbvrj 
plant. Hence in 17th c. many compounds, 
formed after those in Astro-. tBot&no'loger, 
a botanist. tBotano'logy, botany. Bo’tano* 
ma ncy, divination by plants. 

Botany (bp-tin i). 1696. [f. Botanic; cf. 

astronomy and astronomic. ] z. The science 
which treats of plants. 9. Short for * Botany 
Bay’. Usu. attrib. , as B. wool , now used of 
all Australian wool ; B. yarn , yarn made of 
this. 

Botany Bay. 1819. [So named by Captain 
Cook on account of the great variety of plants 
found there. ] Name of a place in N. S. Wales, 
formerly a convict settlement; hence — 1 trans- 
portation also fig. 

Botargo (betauge). PL -oes,-os. 1598. [a. 
It. (now buttagra), ad. Coptic outarakhon, f. 
Coptic ou - Indef. art. + Gr. rapi\iov a pickle.] 
A relish made of the roe of the mullet or tunny. 

Drinking great draughts of claret, and eating b^and 
bread ana butter Pefys. 

Botch (bptJ),jM [ME. hoc he, bocche — OF. 
boce (now bosse), com. Rom.: — med.L. bocia, 
-urn; see Boss sb. 1 ] fi. —Boss sb . 1 1. -1519. 
9. A boil, ulcer, or pimple. Now dial. ML 
3. An eruptive plague, as ‘the b. of Egypt* 
(arch.) ME. 

Botch (bptj), sb* 1605. [f. Botch 0. Cf. 
prec.] z. A botched place or part. Also Jig. 
a. A mingled piece of work 1648. Also fig, 
x. To leaue no Rubs nor Botches in the Worke Mach. 
in. i. 113. fig. Every Epithet is.. a B n which does 
not add to the thought Dennis. 

Botch (bptj), v . [ME. boccke-n. Perh. 
echoic; cf. 4 patch*. See Bodge.] i.Topatch, 
mend. Now only : To repair clumsily. Often 
with up. Also absol. a. To spoil by clumsy 
work; to bungle 1530. 3. Jig. To put or stitch 

together clumsily ; to construct or compose in 
a bungling manner, Often with up , together. 
1561. 

1. I labour and b...and produce at last a base cari- 
cature Scott, a. To h a block of marble H awthorne, 
Hence Bo’tchedly adv. 


Botcher 1 (bf'tjaj). ME. [f. prec. vb.] L 
A mender, or patcher; esp. a cobbler, or a tailor 
who does repairs ME. a. A clumsy maker up 
of \ a bungler 1440. 

1. Though but a bL, which is something less than a 
tailor Cowfbr. Hence tBo'tcherly euU n ads*. 
Bo’tchery, a botcher’s work. 

BO’tcher 1801. A young salmon, a grilse. 
tBo-tchy, a. 1 ME. [f. Botch sbS + -yL] 
Pertainingto.orof the nature of, a botch ; covered 
with botches, as a b. core -1768. 

Botchy (bptjl), «.* ff. Botch sb* + -yi.] 
Full of bungling work. Hence Bo*tchily adv. 
Bote, ME. form of Boot sb.t, still in occas. 
use in legal senses of OE. bdt : Repair; estover; 
compensation ; expiation. 

|| Bo-terol. [ad. F. bouterolle the tip of a scab- 
bard, etc.) Her. Some kind of charge borne 
on a shield. 

Both (bou)>), a , pron., adv., con /. [ME, 
bdpe, bdf>e, gen. bdjtre, boj>er, ad. ON bdbar m., 
-srf. — (O)HG. beide, rel. to OE. bigen., bd Boa. 
The suffix is believed to represent the def. ar- 
ticle.] A. adj. 1. The one and the other; — 

* the two, and not merely one of them *. Const. : 

a. absol. (occas. t the b.). b. in apposition with 

a pi. sb. or pronoun : Both is placed after the 
vb. be (occas. also after beconu, seem , etc.) and 
after an auxiliary vb ME. c. in attrib. relation 
to a pi sb. (or two sbs. or pronouns, or a sb. 
and pron., coupled by and) : Both precedes the 
sb., or defining wd. (if any), but for emphasis, 
liveliness, etc. may follow the sb. ME. d. in 
attnb. relation to a pi. pronoun : Both follows 
the pron. (but both which still occurs ; both of\% 
the mod. cunstr.) ME e. with of : Both of is 
now used before pronouns instead of both (see d) 
1590. 9. — 4 the two ’, as in between both (arch.) 

* 443 - 

z. a. B. were Tories Macaulay, b. We are h. men 
of the world Dickens. They have b. gone (mod.). 
C. Laughter holding both his sides Milt. Fare you 
well, Gentlemen b. Shaks. d. 7 hey b. speak of death 
1816. In b. which [epistles] I stir vp your pure minds 
a Peter iii. 1. c. You b. of you remember me Shaks. 

b. The argument was supported, for some time, bo- 
tween b. Goldsm. 

B. adv. (conj.) 1. Preceding two (or more) 
homogeneous wds. or phrases, coupled by and , 
both adds emphasis by an implied contrast. 
Thus B. , . and is nearly only . . but. (As 
b. . . and — L. et . . et, b. is often classed as a 
conj.; but cf. Even.) OE. 9. In the case of two 
sbs., subjects of the same pi. vb., b. may follow, 
instead of preceding (ns in 1). In this case b. 
is often = too, or alio. ME. 

s. B. now and evermore Bk. Com. Prayer. B. man 
and bird and beast Colrriuok. a. 1 hate seen your 
brother and your sister b. (mod.). 

Comb.: tb. -hands, a factotum (cf. one’s right hand). 
Bother (bpfoi), v. colloq. 1718. [app. 
Anglo-Irish. ) tz. To bewilder with noise -1853. 
9. trans. To pester, annoy, worry. Also refL 
1745. fi* hi Lite impel alive as u mild impreca- 
tion 1850. g. intr. and absol. To give trouble 
to others or to oneself; to make a fuss 1774. 

3. Make money; and don’t h. about the universe 
Carlyle. Hence Bo*tbereome a. troublesome. 

Bother {bp flw), sb. 1803. [f. prec. vb.l +1. 

? Blarney, humbug, palaver -1899. a. Petty 
trouble, worry; fuss 1893. 
a. We had a little b. with him at first M. Scott. 

Botheration (bp0ar/i'jdn> colloq. 1801. [f. 
prec. J The act of bothering; petty vexation; 
often used as an exclam. 

The pipe that allayeth b. G. Meredith, 
Bothrenchyxna (bpjw-e-qkimfi). 1835. [t 
Gr. 06 $poi pit + *7 Yt/pa infusion ; cf. Paren- 
chyma. ] Bot. Pitted tissue. 

Bothy, Bothie (b*r)>i). Sc. 1771. [? Cf. 
Booth.] i. A hut or cottage ; spec, a one- 
roomed building in which unmarried farm-la- 
bourers (or masons, quarry men, etc.) lodge 
together. Also attrib. 

Botling(bp*tliq). 1613. [Cf. Du. bot stumpy.] 
The chub or chevin (Cyprinus tephalus). 
Botonl, -£e f -y (tyrton*, -i). 1579. [a. OF., 
mod. boutonni. ] Her. Ornamented with three 
bud-like projections resembling a trefoil leaf. 
Bo-tree (b^a'trf). i86r. [f. Singhalese ho, 
corruption of P&li bodhi the bo-tree, more fully 
bodhi-taru 4 perfect knowledge tree*, under 


fie (man), a (pass), aa (bad), o (cat). % (Fr. ch*f). 0 (ever), ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eaa do vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what). / (got). 
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which Gautama attained enlightenment and be- 
came 1 the Buddha ] The ficus religiosa or 
pipal tree, allied to the Banyan. 

Botrycymose (bptri|Wim<5fc-s), a. 1880. [f. 
Gr. 06rpvs + Cymosk.] Bot. Racemes cymosely 
aggregated. Gray. 

Botrylle (tytril). rare. 1835. [ad. mod.L. 
botryllus (oftener used), as if ad. Gr. dim. of 
&6rpvt. 1 Zool. A genus of tunicate molluscs, 
giving its name to the family Botryllidx. Hence 
Botry'Uian a. 

Botryoid, -al (b^-tri,oid, -il), a 1747. [ad. 
Gr. fiorpuoubift l see -oid, and -al.] Resem- 
bling a cluster of grapes. 

Botryolite (bp tri,elait). 1850. [f. Gr. 06- 
rpvt + A/0ot ; see -Lite.] Min. A radiated sphe- 
roidal variety of datholite. 

Botryose (bp tri ,0«rs) , a. 1880. [f. as prec. 
+ -ose.] Bot . Bearing flowers in clusters, which 
develop successively from the base upward. 

Bottine ( bp’tfti). 1513. [a. F., dim of 
1. A buskin, partly covering the leg. 9. A 
half-boot, worn by ladies and children 1866. 

+ Bottle, sbfi [OE. A?//:-OTeut. 'boblo-, 
from bu- t bo- to dwell. CL Bold jA* J A 
dwelling. 

(In place-names, as HarbottU , etc.] 

Bottle (bp*t*l), sb* ME. [a. OF. bouteiUe , 
com. Rom. — late L. buticula , dim. of butis, 
butt is Butt. "J x. A vessel with a narrow neck 
for holding liquids ; orig. of leather. b. A 
bottleful. Cf. Glass. Often attrib. 1687. Also 
fig. fl. transf The practice of drinking 1709. 

x. Ye were wonte to drynke Of a lether bottell 
Skelton. A five- 6 . man : one who drinks five bottles 
of wine at a sitting. To bring up on tk t b. : to rear 
an infant by means of a feeding-o. a Over a b. : 
see Over. 

Comb. : b.-boy, an apothecary's boy ; -chart, a 
chart of ocean surface currents compiled from data 
obtained by means of bottles thrown from ships and 
subseq. picked up at a distance , t-coaster, a stand 
on which decanters were passed round the table; 
-fiflh, the Saccopharynx ampullaceut, a fish which 
can inflate its body so as to resemble a leathern b. | 
-glass, the coarse kind of which common bottles are 
made; also attrib. i -gourd, a flask-shaped gourd 
{Lagenaria vulgaris) ; -green a., of the colour of b,- 
glaas; as sb. this colour; -heath. Erica tetraUx\ 
-imp, one supposed to inhabit a b. ; -jack, one for 
roasting, shaped like a b. » -neck, a narrow outlet for 
traffic 1 -nest ( => bottle-tit) ; -ore, bladder-wrack 
{Fucut vcstculosus) \ tslider, -slide ( = bottle • 
coaster) ; -tit, -tom, the Long-toiled Tit ( Par us 
caudatus), from the shape of its nest ; -washer, one 
who or that which washes bottles i also (foe.) a facto- 
tum. Hence Bo’ttlefdl, as much as a b. will hold. 

Bottle (bp’t'l), sbfi ME. [a. OF. hotel, dim. 
of +bot m botte a bundle.] A bundle of bay or 
straw. 

To look for m needle in ab.of hay : see Nbrdlb sb. 

Bottle (bp-t’l), sbfi 1573. [corruption of 
bofel Buddi.e; also special use of Bottle jA 1 ] 
Pop. name of plants, as Blue-bottle; White 
B., Yellow B ., Chrysanthemum segetum ( — Bud- 
di.e), etc. 

Bottle (bp’t'l), v. 1699. [f. Bottle j*. 2 ] 
x. To put into a bottle for the purpose of stor- 
ing. Often with uf. 1641. a. fig. To store up 
as in bottles ; to keep under restraint (wrath, 
etc.) ; to shut up, in, down, out . 

1. To b. off\ to transfer (liquors) from the cask into 
bottle, a. Twenty years of wrath bottled up 1853. 

Bottle-brush. 1713. [f. Bottle jA £ ] i. 

A brush for cleaning bottles, with bristles di- 
verging on all sides, a. Bot. Pop. name of the 
Horse-tail and Mare's-tail 1851. 

Bottled (bfrt’ld),///. a. 1594. [f. Bottle 
sb* and v. ] ti- Like a bottle, swollen -1769. 
9. Kept in or as in a bottle 1660. 

Bottle-head. 1654. [f. as prec.] X. var. 
of Beetle-head (see Beetle sb. 1 ) ; a stupid 
fellow (arch.). a- The Bottle-nosed Whale 
(so-called) 1819. 

Bottle-holder (bp- n,hJb ldai). X753. [f.as 
prec.] One who holds a bottle; spec, one who 
waits on a pugilist at a prise-fight; fig. a second, 
a supporter. 

Bottle-nose (bp-tin**)' 1635. [La* prec.] 
1. A nose resembling a bottle, a swollen nose. 
(Usu. written as two wda.) 9. The Bottle-nosed 
whale 1 a name given to various Dolphins, esp. 
the genus Hyperobdon 1668. fs- The Pumn 


(dial.) 1678. Hence Bottlemoeed a. having a 
bottle nose. 

Bottler. ME. [f. Bottle jA 2 and v . + -er.] 
ti. A bottle-maker. ME. only. 9. One who 
bottles liquor (mod.). 

Bottom (bp’tam). [OE. botm , repr. WGer. 
*bo}>m- ; cf. Gr. vvO/jirjv, also Skr. budhnd , L. 
fundus (for *fud-nus) : — Aryan *bhudhrto-.] x. 
The lowest part of anything, considered as a 
material thing ; the under surface ; the base. 
Applied spec, to the keel of a ship, the circular 
end of a cask, etc. b. The sitting part of a man, 
the posteriors (colloq.) 1794. 9. The ground 

or bed under the water of a lake, sea, or river 
OE. t3. A deep place; an abyss -1759* 4* 

Low-lying land, a valley ; an alluvial hollow 
ME. 5. The lowest point or locality, the foot 
(see quots. ) ME. 8. transf. The farthest point, 
or inmost part of a recess, Day, or the like 1603. 
7. Bottom (of a skip) : generally, as in x ; spec. 
the part of the hull which is below the wales ; 
also, the hull; hence, a ship, boat. etc. 1599. 
Also fig. +8. Dregs, sediment -1703. t». 

That on which anything is built or rests; the 
foundation -1674. Also fig. 10. The funda- 
mental character, essence, reality 1577. tx*. 
A pecuniary basis; capital, resources; hence, 
financial stability -1787. X9. Staying power 

1774. tia. A clew on which to wind thread; 
also a skein or ball of thread. Also fig. -1754. 

x. Every tub (vat) must stand on its own b. Provb. 
a Phr. To go to the b. t to touch A, to have no b. 
(Often fig.) 3. In the Carpathian b. Dryden. 3. The 
b. of a bill Kingsley, the heart 1349, a page, a list, a 
class, a table, etc. {mod.). 7. Goods imported in foreign 
bottoms 1883. 9- To stand on ends oum b. t to be in- 

dependent, xo .At ( the ) b.: in reality. To be at the 
b. of\ to be the real author or source of xs. [He] 
died all game and b. Byron. 

Comb.', b.-heat, that supplied to plants through 
the soil; -Ice, that which forms on the b. of a river or 
sea; -lift, the deepest lift of a mining-pump, or the 
lowest pump; -moraine, debris dropped from ice- 
bergs on the b. of the sea; -up, -upwards, adv. 
Hence Bo'ttomless a., without a b. (J. pit, hell} 1 
baseless; inexhaustible. 

Bottom (tyrtara), v. 1544- [f- prec.1 I. 
trans . To put a bottom to. fa. fig. To find a 
foundation for ; to serve as a bottom for ; to 
establish firmly -1685 ; intr. (for reft.) to rest 
as upon a foundation (lit, and fig.) -X790. ta* 
To wind (as a skein) -1619. 4. trans. To reach 

the bottom of, to empty. Also intr. 1808. 
Also fig. 

a. To b. upon 1 to base, found, ground upon ; also 
refi. 4. fig. To b. an enquiry Smiles. # Hence Bo*t» 
tomer, one who puts a bottom to anything ; a draught 
in which the cup is emptied. 

Bottomed (ty-tamd),///. a. 1559. [f. Bot- 
tom sb. and V. + -ED. 1 x. Having a bottom ; 
usu. in comb., as full-b. a. Founded, based, 
grounded; mostly fig. X645. 

Bottommost, a. super l. x86x. [f. Bottom 
sb. as adj. ] Lowest 

Bottomry (bp'tamri). 1699. [f. Bottom 
sb. 7.] A species of contract of the nature of a 
mortgage, whereby the owner or the master of 
a ship borrows money at a stipulated interest 
or premium to enable him to carry on or com- 
plete a voyage, and pledges the ship as security 
lor repayment. If the snip is lost, the lender 
loses his money. Also attrib . as b.-bond , etc. 
Hence Bo*ttomry v. to pledge (a ship) as se- 
curity for money lent. 

Botulism (bp'tisiliz’m). 1887. [f. L .botulus 
sausage, after G.] Poisoning caused by eating 
decomposed foods, esp. preserved meats, and 
due to Bacillus botulinus. 

+ Bouche, sb. 1 144a [a. F.] X. Rations 

granted by a king or noble to his household, his 
attendants on a military expedition, etc. Only 
in phr. to have b. of (in) court. -1662. a. Mouth; 
esp. in ball, bullet inlen) b. -1650. 

+Bouch(e, sb* ME. [var. of Botch sbX] 
A hump, swelling -1538. 

Bouche (b*J),aA8 1 86a. [prob. f. Bouche 
v.] A metal plug which is drilled to form the 
vent of a cannon, var. Bush LA 1 ). 

Bouche, v. i /8x. [prob. a. F. bone her,] To 
insert the Bouche (sb.*) into (a cannon). 
HBouchdes (b*r&), sb.pl. [a. F-, f. douche.] 
Cookery. Small baked confections, patties, 
t Boucher. 1450. [app. corrupt C bowgtr, L 


bowg *, Bouge 'bag'; but cf. Bowser.] A 
treasurer, cashier, bursar -1583. 

Boud. Now dial. 1440. |?J A weevil ; an 
insect or worm which breeds in malt, etc. 
Boud, ■■ behoved ; see Bus v. 

|| Bou-derie. rare.[t\] Pouting.THACKERAY. 

II Boudoir (btrdwar). 1781. [a. F., lit . 1 a 
place to sulk in'.] A room, where a lady may 
retire to be alone, or to receive her intimate 
friends. Occas. used of a man’s ' den * . Hence 
Bo«xdoire*9que a. of the kind proper to a b. 
fBoU'jffiage. [a. OF.] A satisfying me&L 
Sir T. Browne. 

llBouflfe (b«f). [a. F., ad. It. bujfa Jest.] 
Short fo t Optra b. ; see Opera. 

|| Bougainvillaea (b£g?invilfA, commonly 
-vi lii). Also -ea, -la. x866. [f. Bougainville . 
French navigator 1729-1811.] A genus of tro- 

S ical plants of the order Nyctaginace* , having 
owers almost concealed by large leafy bracts. 
Bouge, sb. 1 Obs. or dial. ME. [a. OF. L. 
bulga a leathern bag. also the womb ; of Gaul- 
ish origin.] fx. ** Bulge sb. x. -1600. f a. 
“ Bulge sb. 2. -1483. 3. — Bilge a. 1741. 

4. A cowrie (rare) 1875. var. Bowge. 
t Bouge, sb.* 1461. Corrupt L Bouche sb. 1 
Also, provisions. B. Jons. 
fBouge,*. ME. [f. Bouge sb*] x. » Bilge 
v. x. -1600. 9. —Bilge v. 9. 15 77. 3. — 

Bulge v. 3. -1851. 

Bouget (bfi’d.^t). 1599. [Early spelling of 
Budget. ] Her. A representation of an ancient 
water vessel. 

Bough (ban), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. bbg f 
bdk ; — OTeut. *b6gv-* : — Aryan *bhdghu-s. Skr. 
bdhu-s arm, Gr. irrjxvs (ira-). Not related to 
the vb. stem. +beug- to Bow. 1 1 1 . The shoulder 
ot' an animal -ME. 9. A limb, leg. Sc. 1550. 
3. A limb of a tree. (Only in Eng.) OE. 4. 
transf. A gallows; cf. tree 1590. 

4. Legal Provb. ‘The father to the b., the son to the 
plouch^: meaning that in Kent, in Gaxelkind, at- 
tainder for felony does not deprive a man's children 
of the succession to his property. Hence t Bough 
v . to strip of boughs 1 to send out boughs. Boughed 
PPL a. having boughs, as dark-b. 1 strapped of boughs. 

Bough-pot (bau ppt). nrrA. 1583. [L Bough 
sb. ; cL Beau-pot.] A pot, etc. for holding 
boughs for ornament ; a flower-pot ; also, in 
10th c., a bouquet. 

‘We have made her a bow- pot* ‘Say a bouquet.. 
*tis more genteel.' Thackeray. 
t Bought, sb. 1 1460. [prob. f. Bow v. % after 
bygkt, etc.) tx. A bend or curve, esp. in the 
animal body. Cf. Bight x, 3. -X675. ta. A 
loop, a fold, a turn or involution -1648. var. 
Bout 

Bought, bught (bauxt, b»xt), ^- 2 1 5 I 3- 
[?] A sheep-fold; spec, a pen for ewes at milk- 
ing-time. 

t Bought, v\ 15m. [f. Bought jA 1 ] trans. 
and intr. To bend, wind, fold; to link -1839. 
Bought* bucht, v.* Sc. 1794. [f. Bought 
jA* J x. To pen or fold (sheep). 9. gen. To 
fence in. 

Bought (b$t). 1599. [pa. pole, of Buy, 
q. Y.1 var. Bou’ghten, used chiefly dial., and 
in U.S. of purchased as opp. to home-made 
things. 

H Bougie (btf'sO. 1754. [a. F„ f. Bougie 
[Arab. Bijiyah ), a town in Algeria which traded 
in wax.] 1. A wax-candle, a wax-light 1755. 
9. Surg. A thin flexible instrument made of 
waxed linen, indiarubber, etc., for exploring, 
dilating, etc., the passages of the body. 

Q Bouillabaisse (bst'yabfs). 1863. [Fr., 

ad. Prov.J Fish stewed in water or white wine. 
Bouilll (bn ’VO- >664- [*• F., pa. pple. of 
bouillir.] Boiled or stewed meat, esp. beef. 

(I Bouillon (bar*ysd). 1656. [Fr.] X. Broth, 
soup. 9. A saline bath. In which wool is steeped 
previous to dyeing 1791. 3. An excrescence of 
flesh in the foot of a horse. 

Bouk. Now St. and dial. [OE. bde belly 
: — OTeut. +bdkth*. J tx. The belly >1486. 9. 

The trunk of the body; hence, the body ME. 
3. — Bulk. Sc. and dial. 1697. 

Bool* booL Now Sc. and n. dial. 15x3. 
[perh. a. MDu. boghel, f. stem of OTeut. *be$r 


A (Gee. 2C01n)» t (Fr. pern), tt (Ger. Marlier). ti (Fr* dame)* P (caacl). 8 (8») (than), i (3) (wan)* / (Fr. fain). 9 (fir, Urn, earth). 




BOULANGERITE 

gan to bend ] z. Anything bent into a curve 
a curvature 1513. 9. A curved handle 1560. 

Boulangente (bulcrndgmit). 1868. [f. 
Boulanger , French mineralogist,] Min, A na- 
tive sulphide of antimony and lead. 

Boulder, bowlder (b^ldw), sb. 1617. 
[Short f. Boul.de Rt^tone. ] 1. A rounded 

water-worn stone, larger than a pebble; a cob- 
ble a. Geol. A large weather-worn mass of 
stone, frequently carried by natural forces to a 
distance from the parent rock; an erratic block 
2813. s* transf A lump or mass of some ma- 
terial Also attrib * 1 big, lumpy ' 1861, 

s. The Bastille.. its ashlars and boulders tumbling 
down continuously Carlylk, 3. Boulders of native 
copper Dana. 

ComS.i b.'Clav, a clayey deposit of the fee-age, 
Containing boulders; -drift, -formation, a forma- 
don consisting of mud, clay, etc, containing boulders ; 
-head, ( a kind of sea-wall 1 -period, the Glacial 
Period, in which b. -formations were being produced. 

Boulder-stone (b^'ldaist^'n). ME. [ME. 
bulderstun . Cf. Sw. diaL bullersten rumbling 
stone, f Sw. bullet noise, bullra to roar.] *= 
Boulder sb. 1, and (later) a. 

Bouldery (bJo’ldari), o. 1859. [f. Boulder 
sb. 1 + -Y 1 . ] Marked by the presence of boulders 
fBoule 1. 1449. [app* a var. of Boll, Bowl.] 
A measure of lead ore -1670. 

Bottle 8 (b£l). Correct form of Buhl. 

I) Boulevard ( bwbvar, b«lvar). rarely -Vart 
177a. (a. F, ; app. corrupted from a Teut. wd 
— Ger. bollwn k Bulwark.] A broad street or 

I iromenade, planted with rows of trees, as esp. 
n Pans. (Orig. the F word meant the hori- 
sontal portion of a rampart; hence the prome- 
nade laid out on a demolished fortification.) 
Hence ||Boulevardier (b*lvardyr), one who 
frequents a b. 

|| Bouleversemerit (b«lvfrsmah, bulvSus- 
m£nt). 1814. [ F. , f. bouleverser to turn as a ball. J 
A turning upside down, a violent upsetting. 

Boulimy, var. of Bulimy. 
fBoulteL 1460. [a. OF. * buletel (now blu- 
teau), l buleter (now bluter) to Bolt (v. 1 ) J A 
kind of cloth for sifting; a sieve ( — Bolter 1 a) ; 
hence, degree of fineness -1660. 

Boultell, var. of Boltel. 

Boulter (b^u-ltai). 160a. [?] A long fish- 
ing-line with many hooks, var Bolter. 

Boun (baun), v. ME. [f. boun , older f. 
Bounda^/. a . 1 Revived by Sir W. ScottJ 1. 
irons. To make or get ready. a. intr To set 
out. go ME. 

Bounce (bauns), sb J 1533. [See Bounce 
v. ] 1. A sounding knock 1539. ta. The burst 

of noise produced by an explosion ; the ex- 
plosion itself -1766. 3. A leap, a bound 2523. 

4. (from a.) A boastful lie; swagger 1714. 

& He speak es plaine Cannon fire, and smoake, and 
b. Shahs. 4. Tne whole story is a b. D* Quincey. 

Bounce (bauns), sb . 2 1709. The Dogfish 
(Scy Ilium Canicula ). 

Bounce (bauns), v. [ME. bunsen ; cf. Du. 
bons a thump, bonzen (LG. bunsen) to thwack ; 
all echoic.l +1, trans. and intr To thump, 
knock loudly -1801, fa. intr. To make a noise 
of explosion, go * bang * -17x9. 8- intr. To talk 
big, bluster; to swagger x6a6. 4. trans. To 

talk big at; to bully, collog. To blow up, scold, 
1626. 5. intr. To bound like a ball; to throw 

oneself about 1519. 6. To throw oneself, burst, 
unceremoniously into, out of 1679. 7 . trans . 
To discharge lrom employment. U.S. [?] 2884. 

3. To b. cut ( with): to blurt out roundly. Let him 
b. at his customers if he dares Johnson. 4. To b. op- 

C onents out of territory 1883. 5. I saw the porpus, 

ow be bounced and tumbled Shaks. 6. Tne inn- 
keeper’s wife bounced into the room 1883. 

Bounce (bauns), int. and adv. 1533. [Cf. 
Ger. bums.) A. int a. Imitating the sound of 
a gun. b. Expressing sudden violent movement. 
Bownce would hee say Shaks. 

B. adv . With a Bounce (senses z, a, 3) 1604. 
Bownce goes the guns Dkkkkr. 

Bouncer (bau*nsaj). 176a, [f. Bounce v. + 
-SR 1 .] x. One who bounces (sense 3 of the vb*). 
a. A bully, a swaggering liar Z833. 8. A large 
apecimen of its kind; a thumping lie 2805 


a. She was a b. {collog . ). 

Bouncing 


ptt. + -INO* 


_ (,///. a. 1579. [f. as 
That bounces. Often also (like 
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•whopping', etc.) used with the sense of 'big 
esp. 4 Dig rather tfian elegant '. 

A b. head of, 1 believe, Cleopatra H. Walpole. Comb. 
B.-Bet,the Soap-wort {Sapotta riacjficirtaiis). Hence 
Botrncingly adv. 

Bound (bciuud), sb.* ME. [a. OF. bodne, 
also bunde, bonde , in med.L. bodena : — earlier 
butina — meta, limes. See Littrd bonde and 
borne , and cf. Bourne.] tx. A landmark. ML 
only. a. The boundary line of a territory, etc. 
gen. a limit or boundary ME, 3. pi. The terri- 
tory near a boundary; a border-land; also 
land within certain limits, a district ME Also 
sing, z Hen . IV. v, iv. 90. b. In Tin-mining. 
The area taken in by a miner 1696. 4. Jig. A 

limit to things immaterial, e. g. duration, feeing 
etc. ME. Also in comb . - Boundary. 

a. The utmost bounds of the West 1839. To beat the 
bounds', see Brat v. 4 Thou hast apoynted him 
[man] his boundes, he con not go beyond them Cover- 
dale Job xiv. 5. 

Bound (bound), sb 2 1553, [f. Bound v . 2 ; 
butef. F. bond.] An elastic spring upward or 
onward. ( Leap is used only of animals.) 

To take before the b.x to be beforehand with. 

Bound (bound), ppl. a . 1 ME. [a. ON. 
btlinn , pa. pple. of Ida to get ready, in ME. 
boun ; for the added d cf. the vulgar gownd , 
drownd , etc.) tx. Ready, prepared. Of per- 
sons; Dressed. -1853. a. Prepared or pur- 
posing to go, starting, directing one’s course, 
destined ME. 3. With inf., — about (to) 
going (to). Only dial. 

t. Bowne on hor Wst wise in hor bright wedis ME. 
Also HamL lit. iii. 41. a. B. on we know not what 
errand Herschell. Phr. Homeward b n outward b. 

Bound (bound), ppl. a . 2 ME. [pa. pple. of 
Bind*/.; shortened from Bounden.] 1. Made 
fast by a tie, confined ; bandaged; also Jig. 1552. 
fa. Kept fast in bonds or in prison -1611. 3. 

Constipated 253a 4. Tied in the same bundle ; 

intimately connected ; also fig. i6xx. 5. Of 
books: Provided with a binding, Const, in. 
1708. 6. Under obligations (of duty, contract, 

etc.) 1470. b. With inf. ; Compelled; under 
necessity {esp. logical or moral); fated, certain; 
also in U.S. determined l sc. to go, etc.) ME. 

1. A synnnr bund with the band of syn 155a. 4. B. 

up in or with : {fir.) having common interests with. 
'wrapped up ’ in. dependent upon 5 His life is bound 
vp in the lads life Gen. xliv. 30. 6. Whoever owned 

land, was bound to military service Feoudb. b* The 
best horse is h. to win ( modX 

Bound (bound), v . 1 ME. [f. Bound j^. 1 ] 
ti. trans. To limit ; to confine within bounds ; 
to mark (out) the bounds of -1762. Also fig. 
ME. a. trans. To form the boundary of 1601 ; 
tto enclose, contain -1606 
x. He shall., b. his Reign With earth's wide bounds 
Milt. P.L xii. 37CX Views bounded by narrow idea* 
of expediency 185a a. He crossed the little river 
Rubicon, which bounded his province Fboude. To 
b. on (intr.): to abut upon, adjoin. 

Bound (bound), v . 2 1593. [ad. F. bondir , 
perh. f. L. bombitare to hum. (Cf. All's Well 
11 iii. 3x4.)] tx* To recoil, rebound -1633. 

a. intr. To spring upwards, leap; to advance 
with leaps. Alsoyf/. 259a. ts. trans. To make 
(a horse) leap -1599. 

a. He leaps, he neighs, he bounds Ven. * A don. 965. 
Like a roe I hounded o’er the mountains Wordsw. 

Bound, t/.a rare. Var. of Boun v. Spenser. 
Boundary (bau-nd&ri). 1606. [f. Bound 
sb .* + -ary * B. a.] That which serves to in- 
dicate the limits of anything; the limit itself. 

b. In cricket, etc., the limits of a match en- 
closure 1889 ; a hit to this 1896. 

The simple Ideas we receive from Sensation and 
Reflection are the Boundaries of our Thoughts Locks. 
Comb . : b.-line,an established line marking the limits 
of a town, state, etc. 1705 1 b. -rider (Austria), one 
who rides round the fences of a station and repairs 
them when broken. 

Bounded (bau a nd£d), ppl. a. 1600. [f. 
Bound v . l + -ed.] That has bounds or limits ; 
that has its limits marked. b. fig. Limited, 
circumscribed 1709. tAlso, improp. for Bound, 
Bounden -l8XOw 

b. The b. level ofour mind Pope. Hence BoU'nded- 
neas, the quality of being b.t limited range, 

Bounden (batrndtfn),///. a. ME. [The 
fuller form of Bound ppl. a ,*] tx. — Bound, 
in literal senses -1856. a. Made fast in bonds 
or in pi ison (arch . ) M E Also fig \ 3. U nder 
obligation (legal or moral); compelled (arch.) 


bourbon 

ME. 4. Obliged, beholden, indebted (to). The 
usual modem sense. 1530. 5. esp. in b. duty 

(occas. found as bound and duty) 1530. 

a. Her b. thrall Sprnseb. 4. 1 am much b. to your 
Matesty John m. iii *9, 5. Our h, duty and seruioe 

Bh. Com. Prayer. 

Bounder (batrndax), sb.i 1505. [t Bound 
v. 1 +-ER 1 ; but see sense 3. ] z. One who sets or 
marks out bounds (lit. and fig.) 1570. ta. 
One who occupies a bound of tin-ore ground 
-1708, 3. A boundary ; a landmark ; prob. a 

corruption of Boundure [cf border], taken as 
bounder 4 that which bounds Now dial. 1505. 

3. They. . builded it for a h. and a testimony Grin, 
dal. lirnce fBou*nder v. to bound. 

Bounder, sb . 2 slang. 2890. [f. Bounds*. 1 
or v,‘ A j A would-be stylish person kept at or 
beyond the bounds of society, or found irre- 
pressible by it 

t Bounding, vbl. shy 1543. [f. Bound v . 1 
+ -1NG L j 1. The action oi the vb. Also with 
out -1614. 9. Abuttal; boundary -2750. 3- 

I fig. A limiting or confining -1658. 

Bounding (baumdin), vbl. sb . 2 i 6 it. [f 
Bound v. a + -ing *. J A leaping or springing. 
Boundless (bau’ndles), a. 1599. [f. Bound 
sb . 1 + -less. ] Without limits; unbounded. 

My bounty is as buundlesse as the Sea Rom. 4 Jul. 
il ii. 133. Hence Bou‘lldleait-ly adv., -neu. 

Bou ndly, a. ? Finite : opp. to boundless 
Or ? Bounden. Keats. 
fBoirndure. 1634. [f. Bound jJ.i Cf. 
closure.) A bounding, l'mitation; limit -1654. 

Bounteous (baurntfas), a. [ME. bontyvous. 
bountevous , f. OF bontif, f. bonU\ see Bounty. J 
1. Full of goodness; in mod. use, always: Full 
of goodness to others, beneficent ; munificent 
ME. a. Of things : Proceeding from bounty; 
liberal, ample, abundant 1542. 

x. Colleges on b. Kings depend Dryden. a. A b 
crop Du\dkn. Hence Bou nteoua-ly adv., -ness. 
Bountiful (baumtiful), a. 1508. [f. B ounty 
+ -ful .1 1. Of persons : Full of bounty; 
graciously liberal, generous. 9. Of things: 
Characterized by bounty, abundantly yielding; 
also, ample, plenteous 1538. 

x. LadyB ., a character in Farquhax s Beater' Strata- 
gem hence, the great lady in a neighl*ourhoocL a 
Thai’s a b. answere that fits all questions All’s IV. 11. 
ii. 15 Hence Boumtiful-ly adv., -net* a. 

Bou-ntihead. at eh. 1596. [f. Bounty 4 
Head .1 Bounteousness. 

Bounty (bau nti). ME. [a. OF. bontet L. 
bomtatem.) ti- Goodness in general, worth, 
virtue ; in pi. virtues ; also higli estate -1623. 
tb. Valour -1530. ta. Of things : Good quality, 
excellence -1592. t8* Kindness ; an act of 

kindness (occas. ironical ) -1651. 4. Goodness 

shown in giving, munificence ME. b. An act 
of generosity; a gift, gratuity ME. 5. esp. A 
gilt bestowed by the sovereign, or by the state, 
as a gratuity given to recruits on enlistment, 
money paid to iiieiuliaula fui the encourage- 
ment of any branch of industry, etc 1719. b. 
transf. and fig. A premium or reward 1868. 

4. boun tie and largesse is befall yng fur kynges 
Udall. The b. of Providence Johnson. 5. Queen 
Anne's B.: a provision made in the rei^n of Queen 
Anne ’for the Augmentation of the Maintenance of 
the Poor Clergy*. The Parliamentary U upon the 
exportation of corn Adam Smith 
Comb. 1 b.-fed ; -Jumper, U.S. a recruit who en- 
listed for the b., and soon deserted to enlist again. 
Bouquet fbi*kr>', bu ke). 1716. [a. F.,orig. 
little wood Cf. Busket.] x. A bunch of 
flowers, a nosegay; also fig. 9. The perfume 

exhaled from wme 2846. 3. transf 9. A bunch 
of flavouring herbs, b. A large flight of rockets, 
c. The flight of pheasants breaking cover from 
the central point at which the beaters meet, 
this central spot itself. 2846. 

a. The 1 b.* is something different from the odour of 
wine 1885. Hence Bouque*ted a. rare , furnished 
with a E or bouquets. 

|| Bouquetin (hwkataefi*, b 4 'k£tln). 2783. [F. f 
app. for bouc-estain, Ger. stein^bock.) The Ibex 
Bout, obs. f. Boor and Bower. 
fBoufage. rare. [app. eiron. f. Fr. bourg.) 
The Borgo in Rome. Ld. Berners. 
Bourbon (bs#rbp‘&), sb. 2768. [f. Bourbon 
V A rehambavlt, France.] 1. A member of the 
family which long held the thrones of France 
and Naples, and still holds that of Spain ; also 
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fig. and attrib. a. transf t/.S . A nickname 
for 1 a Democrat behind the age and unteach- 
able 1884. 8* The former name of the island 

of Reunion ; whence B. Palm, a name of the 
genus Latania. 

s. Muleteers are typical Bourbons, They learn no- 
thing and they forget nothing Tristram. Hence 
Bou'rboniam. adhesion to the B. dynasty, or to the 
B. party in U.S. politics! Bou'rbonist, a supporter 
of the B. dynasty. 

tBcrard, sb, [ME. bourde , a. OF,, Pr. borda 
* lie, cheating of unkn. origin.] A jest ; jest- 
ing -1606. In a bad sense : Mockery -1609. 
So tBourd v. to say things in jest or mockery; 
t tram, to mock. -fBouTder, a mocker. 
fBourdis. [ME. bordis , bourdis , a. OF. bor- 
dis, earlier behordis, mod.F. bthourdis, f. OF 
behourt lance; see Littr£. ] Tilting -1450. 
fBouTdon i, burdoim. ME. [a. Fr., med. 
L. burdonem, burdo mule (hence * pilgrim's 
staff') Dies.] x. A pilgrim's staff -1652. at A 
Stout staff; occ. a spear or spear-shaft -1550. 
Bourdon 2, burdoun (bo*-*1pn). ME. [a. 
F.,«*mcd.L. burdo drone, perh. echoic.] $1. 
The low undersong or accompaniment to a 
melody. [See Burden.] -1596. a. A bass stop 
In an organ, usu. of 16 ft. tone; also the drone 
of a bagpipe 1861. 

|Bourg (b«r, bG*jg). 1450. [F, late L. 

burgus, ad. WGer. burg\ see BOROUGH.] A 
town or village under the shadow of a castle 
(Hist.); a continental town. 
jjBourgade (bwrga'd). 1601. \Fx.,i,bourg\ 
see prec.] A village or straggling unwalled 
town. (In 17th c. used as English.) 

Dispersed Into pettie villages and burgades Holland. 

I Bourgeois (b«r^wa), sbA and a, 1564. [F. 
: — late L. burgensts, f. burgus ; see Rourg.] 
A. sb. orig. A (French) citizen or freeman of a 
burgh, as distinguished from a peasant and a 
gen deman; now a member of the mercantile or 
shop-keeping middle class of any country 1674. 

B. adj. 1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic 
•f the French middle clashes ; also in comb. 1564. 

A regular b. physiognomy Thackeray. Hence 
■Bourgeoisie (bvrgwazf), the body of freemen of a 
French town: the French (or other) middle class. 

Bourgeois (bailors), sb* 1824. pf. 
Bourgeois , French type-founder.] A site of 
type between Ix>ng Primer and Brevier, as in : 
Bourgeois type. 

Bourlaw, var. of Byrlaw, whence bour- 
l&wmen. Sc. 

Bourn, bourne (b6»jn\ sb* ME. [south. 
Eng. var. of Burn. Orig. pronounced like bum.} 
A small stream, a brook. 

Sundry smal brookes or boornes Lambakdr. 

Bourne, bourn (bo«in), sb.* 1523. [Early 
mod. Eng. borne, a. F. , app. * OF. bodne, bone, 
boune (see Bound sb. y ). The mod. use is due 
to Shakspere. ] 1 1 . A boundary (between fields, 
etc.l-1790. a. A bound, a ‘limit ( arch .) 1606. 
9. The point aimed at ; destination, goal. 
(Somewhat Poet.; often fig.) 1602. 118- incor- 

rectly for : Domain. Keat s. 

1. One that fixes No borne 'twixt his and mine 
Hint. T. 1. ii. 134. 3. The vndiscouered Countrey, 

from whose Borne NoTraneller returnea Haml.xw. i. 
79. (More probably Borne means here the 'frontier 
or pale ' of a country.] Hence Bourn v. rare, to set 
a limit or bounds to, Bou*rnelcas t boumlesa 
rare, boundless. 

Boumonite (bflsMnifnait). 1805. [f. Count 
Bauman, Its discoverer.] Min. Antimonial 
sulphide of lead and copper ; a brittle opaque 
mineral with metallic lustre. 

Boornous, obs. £ Burnous. 

Bourock ( biJ • rak) . So. 1807. [?dlm.of boor 
Bower; see -OCIC.J A little cot; a small heap 
of stones. 

iBouroe (birrs, bQ®Js). 1845. [a. F., lit, 
4 purse'; cf. Burse.] An exchange, or place 
of meeting for merchants ; the money-market 
(of a foreign town). Used esp. of the Paris 
Stock-Exchange. 

Bourtroe (bu*‘JtrO. Now Sc. and n. dial. 
X450. [?] The EldeMree (Sambucus nigra), 
Bcmae, bowse (b£z,bauz),i/.l [ME. bousen, 
app. a. MDu. b&sen ** Ger. hausen; see Booze.] 
1 intr , » Booze v. Also irons, ta. Falconry, 
Of a hawk : To drink much -x68a. Hence 
Bom*ser. 


Bouse, bowse (bans), vfi *593. [?] irons. 
To haul with tackle. Also absol. 

Bouse, bowse (b£z, bauz), sb . 1 ME. [conn, 
w. Bouse v.’j x. colloq . Drink, liquor, a* A 
carouse 1786. 

Bouse (baus, bfls), sb A 1653. I>ead ore in 
its rough state. 

|| Boustrophedon (bauetrafrri^n, bfl-), adv. 
and a. (sb.) 1783. [Gr., f. &ov-arpb<f>os ox- 

turning. J (Written) alternately from right to 
left and from left to right, like the course of 
the plough; as in some ancient inscriptions. 
Hence Boustrophedo'nic a. 

Bousy (birzi, bauzl), aA 1529. Var. of 
Boozy. 

Bout (tout), sb, 1541. [App. specialized f. 
Bought sb . 1 'bending', perh. influenced by 
Bout advX\ ti- A circuit; a roundabout way 
-2655. b. The going and returning of the 
'ough : also attrib . 1601. a* A round at anv 
nd of exercise, a turn of work 1575. 3* A 

round at fighting ; a contest 1591. b. Used of 
a fit of drinking 1670. c. A turn of illness (< dial .). 

a. This , that b.\ i.e. occasion, turn, time. 3. A b. at 
cudgels 1706, at altercation Fielding. C. A severe b. 
of influenza {mod.), 

fBout, adv . 1 and prefiA [ME. boute, bouten , 
early ME. bdte(n : — OE.bsltan (bilta, bilte) adv., 
prep., conj. : orig. bc-dtan * without ', L. extra ; 
f. bi • By, with ’ + Ulan orig. * from without*, 
later * without f. B t. Out. See But.] A. adv . 
Outside; out -ME. B .prep, x . Outside of -ME. 
9. Without, not having : esp . in bouten ende. 
(Still in Sc. in form hot. But, q. v.) -150a Also 
absol, -1674. 8* Except, more than -ME. 

Bout (baut), adv A and prep A [ME. bute(n , 
aphet. f. abute(n, as ‘bout of About.] A. Prep. 
In senses of About. (Not in lit prose.) B. 
adv. In * bout ship «■ put about the ship, alter her 
course 183a 

fBouta-de, bouta do. 1614. [mod.F. bou- 
tade , f. bonier ; see - ado.] A sally, a sudden 
outburst or outbreak -1704. 
fBoutefeu. 1598. [a. F., f. bouter + feu. 

Common in 17th c.] An incendiary, a fire- 
brand; also attrib. -1754. 

A great Boutificu & firebrand in the Church Wood. 
tBoU’te-selle. rare. 1628. [a. F., f. bouter 
+ xelle .] A trumpet-call ; = Boot and saddle; 
see Boot sb* -1658. 

||Bouts-rim6s(bir-rimr), sb.pl. 1711. [F.] 
Rimed endings, given to a versifier to make 
verses to them in the order given. 

Bovate (b^tt'v^t). 1688. [ad. med.'L.bovata, 
f. bos."] An ox-gang, or as much land as one 
ox could plough in a year; varying from 10 to 
x8 acres. 

Bove, adv. and prep. [ME. bove(n OE. 
bufen, f. bi~ By, beside + upon, OTeut. *ufana 
above, f. ar/up.] fx. (In OE. and early ME.) 
Early £ Above, a. In mod. Eng. 'bove, bove , 
shortening of Above, in verse 1591. 

Bovey (btrvi). 1760. [Name of a parish 
near Exeter.] B. coni : a lignite or brown-coal 
of Miocene age, found at Bovey and elsewhere. 

BO’Vid, a. [f. L. bos , bovisj] Of or pertain- 
ing to the ox family, or Bovidx of Zoologists, a 
family of Ruminants, having simply rounded 
horns, and no lachrymal sinuses. 

Bo'viform, a, [f. as prec.] Ox-shaped. 
CUDWORTH. 

Bovine (ton*vain), a, 1817. [ad. L. bovtnus, 
f. bos, bov-i) Belonging to, or characteristic of, 
the ox tribe. Also ellipt. = b. animal, a. Jig. 
Sluggish; stupid; cf. bucolic 1855. 
a. Where b. rustics used to doze O. W. Holmes, 
Bow (to*), sbA [Com. Tent : OE. bogaz — 
OTeut. +bugon-, f. stem bug- of bettgan to bend.] 
it gen. A thing bent or curved; a bend, a bent 
line ME. 9. spec. A rainbow. (Mostly con- 
textual or poet) OE. 3. An arch (of masonry). 
Now dial. OE. 4. A weapon for shooting ar- 
rows, etc., consisting of a strip of elastic wood, 
steel, etc., with a string stretched between its 
two ends, by means of which the arrow is im- 
pelled ME. b. transf. A bowman (in pi.) X51X, 
T5. A yoke for oxen -1721. b. //. « Saddle 
bow. 0. Mus. A rod of elastic wood with a 
number of horsehairs stretched from end to 
end; used for playing on stringed instruments. 


(Tt was formerly curved, like an archer’s bow.) 
1580. I7. a. The iris of the eye x6tx. b. The 

eye-brow 1729. t8. An arc of a circle -1674. 

tg. A sort of quadrant formerly used to take 
altitudes at sea -1706. 10. An instrument for 

drawing curves, esp, of large radius. (Diets.) 
xx. A ring or hoop of metal, etc. forming a 
handle. Cf. Bail sb A x6xr. xa. Archit. The 
part of any building which projects from a 
straight wall 1723. tis- A bow's length, as a 
measure; chiefly in Jig. phrases -1649. 14. eu 

A single-looped knot. b. A double-looped knot 
into which ribbons, etc. are tied (the usual 
sense), c. A necktie, etc. tied up in such a 
knot. Hence b.-knot . 1671. Also attrib. 

s. A dewie Cloud, and in the Cloud a B. Milt. P. L. 
xi. 865. 3. After the bcole of Stratford atte ltowe 

Chaucer, a. The b. of Ulysses, which none hut its 
master could bend 1830. b. There was among these 
a thirtie bowes with o bagpipe Holinsmed. 7. The 
Bows her Eyes above 1729. 

Phrases, (f. sense 4) To ka-oe tim (many, etc.) strings 
to one's b.i to have two (or many) resources or alter- 
natives. To draw the lone b.\ to exaggerate, lie. 

Comb. : b. -arm, the arm that holds the lx (in archery 
or in violin-playing); -bender, ? a b. -bearer; .beat, 
bent like a b. Milt.; -boy, a boy with a b. {esp, 
Cupid); -brace- Bracer 2 ; -drill, a drill turned by 
means of a b. and string; -fin, a fish ( Atnia calva)\ 
-houghed a. having crooked hips; -instrument, 
one played with a b.; -knot (see sense 14); -pen, 
-pencil, a b. -cum pass with a pen or pencil; -pin, a 
key to fasten the b. of an ox-yoke; -saw, one with 
a narrow blade stretched in a strong frame; -wood, 
the wood of the Osage Orange {Maciura aurantiaca). 

Bow (ban), sb* 1656. [f. Bow vA 9.] An 
inclination of the tody or head in salutation, 
and in token of respect, reverence, submission, 
etc.; an obeisance. 

To make one's b.i to retire, leave the stage. 

Bow ^ban), sbA 1626. [In origin the sntne 
word as Bough, q. v., but adopted later from 
EG., Dil, or Da.] Naut. 1. The rounded fore- 
end of a ship or boat. Also in pi. ' bows ', i. e. 
the * shoulders ' of a boat. 2. ft an \f. The rower 
nearest to the bow (rollon.) 1330. 
x. Phr. On the h. : within 45^ of the point right ahead. 
Comb.: b.t-chaae, -chaser, a cannon in the b. of 
a ship, to fire u;>ou any object ahead of her; -fast, 
a hawser at the b. to secure a vessel to a wharf (see 
Fast); -grace, -gre&Be, a junk-fender placed round 
the bows and slats to prevent injury from floating 
ke, timber, etc.; (also called Bonorack); -oar, the 
oar nearest the b. ; transf. ~ 2 above; -pieces, the 
ordnance in the bows. 

Bow (bau), v . 1 Pa. t. and pple. bowed 
(toud). [OE. bdgan : — OTeut. stem +beug~, f. 
root bug-, app. * Skr. bhuj- to bow, bend, L, 
fugere, Gr. <f>€vyuv. See also Bey 1/.] I. In- 
trans. uses. (Occas. trans. by ellipsis.) x. To 
assume a bent shape, bend. Now dial. ta. To 
turn aside, off, or away ; to retreat -1580. tb. 
T o bend one's course, go. (Occas. - flee. ) -M E. 
t3- To curve -175b. T4. To lower the head and 

body, esp. in condescension (arch.) ME. 5. To 
bend the neck under a yoke; hence, to become a 
subject ; to submit OE. 6. To bend the body, 
knee, or head, in token of reverence, respect, or 
submission ; to make obeisance. (Also with 
down.) OE. 7. To incline the body or head (to) 
in salutation, polite assent, acknowledgement, 
etc. 1651 . b. trans. To express by bowing 1606, 
1. Like an Asse, whose hacke with Ingots bowes 
Ideas, for Af. iil Lafi 4. She bow'd upon her hands. . 
She bow'd down And wept in secret Tennyson. 5, 
To h. to tbe inevitable (mot/.). 6. Shall I b. to the 

stock of a tree Hooker. 7. He bowed to Homer, and 
sat down by him Tatter, No 81 f4. b. To b. one's 
assent {mod.). To b. in or out: to uslter in or out 
with a b. or tows; so to b. up or down (stairs, etc.). 

IL Causative. 1. trans. To cause to bend , 
to inflect, curve, crook (arch, and dial.) ME. 
Also fig., esp. in To b. the knee : i. e. to bend it 
in adoration or reverence ME. ta. To incline, 
turn, direct;^, to influence -1705. 3. To bend 
(anything) downwards; to lower (often/j^-.) ME, 
4. To cause to stoop, to crush (as a load does) 
1671. 

a To b. the ear, the eye : to turn with attention, 
bending the head downwards ; B. downe thine eare. 
O Lord, heare me Ps. lxxxvi. 1. 4. With sickness and 
disease thou bow’st them down Milt. Sams. 698. 
Hence tBow*able a.; fig. complaisant. 

Bow (too), vfi 1838. [f. Bow sb A 6.] trans, 
and intr. To use the bow (on a violin, etc.). 
Bow-backed (too-bsrkt), a, 1470. a. (£ 
Bowr ppl . a.) Crook-backed, lx [L Bow sbA) 
Havipg the back arched, as an angry cat 
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BOW-BEARER 

Bow-bearer (b*»-be»Tsi). 1538. [f. Bow 
«A> ) z. One who carries a bow 1600, a. An 
under-officer in a forest, who looked after tres- 
passes affecting vert and venison. 

Bow-bell, -bells. 1600. The bells of Bow 
Church, i.e. St. Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapside, 
London. Cf. Arch, ^ence 4 within the sound 
of Bow-bells ’ * within the City bounds ' ; this 

church being nearly in the centre of the City. 
Also at t rib. 

Bow-compass (b^-knmpAs), -compasses 
(-ez). 1796. [f. Bow jA 1 1 A pnir of compasses 
with the legs jointed so tnat the points can be 
bent inwards ; any compasses made for drawing 
small circles. (Usu. called bows.) 

Bowdlerize (bau'dloreiz), v. 1838. [f. Dr. 
T. Bawdier, who in 1818 published an expur- 
gated edition of Shakspere.] To expurgate (a 
book, etc.) by omitting or altering words or 
passages considered indelicate; to castrate. 

+ Bow-draught. ME. [CC to draw a bow.'] 
A bowshot -17x6. 

Bow-dye. 1659. [f. Bow near Stratford in 
Essex.] A scarlet dye; also as adj. Hence 
Bow-dye v. ; Bow-dyer. 

+Bowe, ///.*. [OE. bo£tn t f. bitgan, to Bow.] 
Bent, crooked -150a 

Bowel (bou*el), sb. [ME. but 2 , bouel , a. OF. 
boel, bud , bouel : — late L. botellus, dim. of botu- 
lus a sausage. 1 x. An intestine. Now only in 
Med. tb. Any internal organ of the body -178a. 
a. pi. The intestines ME. b. The inside of the 
body ; also fig. Cf. womb , etc. (rarely sing. ) 153a. 
3. transf. (Taken as the seat of the tender emo- 
tions, hence) Pity, feeling, heart. Chiefly pi. 
(arch.) Cf. Heart, Breast. ME. 4. The in- 
terior of anything 1548. 1 5- Offspring. [Cf. 
L. viscera . J -1682. 

x. b. These two bowels, especially the liuer 1620. a. 
The bowelles ben comiruy called the guiles Trkvisa. 
3. Bloody Bonner, .full (as one said) of guts,and empty 
of bowels Fullkr. So bowels of compassion, pity , 
etc. 4. The bowels of the earth 1593. 3. Thine owne 
bowels which do call thee, sire Mens, for M. in. i. 29. 
Hence Bow'elless a. without bowels; unfeeling. 

Bowel (bau el), v. ME. [L prea] To dis- 
embowel. 

Bowelled (bau'eld), pp 2 . a . 1589. [f. Bowel 
sb. and 1/.] a. Disembowelled, b. Having 
bowels or recesses. 

Bower (bau»j, bau’oi), rA 1 [OK b&r dwell- 
ing, etc.: — OTeut. *b&ro(m \ — Aryan bhurom, 
f. bhu, in Teut. bS- to dwell. Hence Neigh- 
bour and Boor.] x. A dwelling. In early use 
lit. A cottage; later poet, for 'abode*, b. A 
fancy rustic cottage (mod.), a. An inner apart- 
ment, opp to hall ; hence, a bed-room (arch. 
and poet.) OK b. esp. A boudoir. Now only 
poet. OE. 3. A shady recess, arbour 1523. 4. 
A structure raised by the bower-bird 1869. 

x. The Apartments of Rosamond's B. Addison. The 
bowr of earthly blisse Milt. a. Merily masking both 
in bowre and hall Spenser. b. Love-lorn swain in 
lady's b. Scott. Hence Bo’wery a. b.-like; leafy. 

Bower (b^tt'oi), 1440. [f. Bow jA 1 and 
v . 2 J ti. A maker of bows -1733. a. One who 
plays with a bow on a stringed instrument 1668. 
Bower (banaz), sb . 3 1580. [f. Bow vA] 
x. One who bows; (see Bow vA) 1630. +a. 

That which causes to bend ; esp. a muscle -161 x. 
Bower (bcnrai), sb* 165a. [f. Bow M.3; 
cf. three-decker, eta] The name of two anchors, 
the best-b., and small-b., carried at the bows of 
r vessel; also the cable attached to either. 
Called also A -anchor, b. -cable* Pteofig. 

■f Bower, sb.* 1430. [a. Du. bouwer] « 

Boor x. -1563. 

+Bower, sb. boW*ess. rare. 1460. [f. 
Bough jA] Falconry. A young hawk, when 
it first leaves the nest and clambers on the 
boughs -1706, 

Bower (bau'ai), sbA 1871. [a. Ger. bauer 
peasant, also 'knave at cards*.] In Euchre 
the name of the two highest cards — the knave 
of trumps, and the knave of the same colour, 
called right and left b . respectively. 

Bower (bau*j,bau*w),v. 159a. [C Bower 
jA 1 ] x. To embower; to enclose (lit. and Jig.). 
+a. intr. To lodge. Spenser. Hence Bower- 
•i PPl- *• embowered; furnished with bowers. 
!Bower-bird (bau«*j,b5jd). 1847. The name 
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f riven to several Australian birds of the Starling 
amily, which build bowers or runs, adorning 
them with feathers, bones, shells, eta, and using 
them not as nests, but as places of resort. 
fBowery fbauori), sb. U.S. 1809. [ad. Du. 
bouwerij. ] A farm; a plantation. Hence 'the 
Bowery ' in New York City. -1876, 

Bowess ; see Bower sb.* 

Bowet (bau-^t, Sc. 1440. [? f. med. 

L. bod a, whence F. boite box, case. ] A small 
lantern. 

M°Farlane’s buat [L e. the moon] Scott. 

Bowge, var. of Bouge, bag, wallet; also 
obs. L Bouge, Bulge v. 

Bow-hand (bd^haend). 1588. [f. BowrA 1 ] 
The hand which holds the bow, i. e. in Archery, 
the left hand, in Violin-playing , the right. 
f (Wide) on the bow-hand : wide of the mark, out. 
Bowie 1 (baud, bowi). Sc. 1538. [?dim. 
of bowe - Boll or Bowl.] A shallow tub; a 
wooden milk-bowl. 

Bowie Short for Bowie-knife. 
Bowie-knife (bJu-i, naif). 184a. [f. Colonel 

Bowie.] A large long-bladed knife, curved and 
double-edgednearthepoint, carried as a weapon 
in the wilder parts of the United States. 
Bowing (ban*ii] , ) l vbl. sbA ME. [f. IIowp. 1 
4- -ING *.] x. The action of the verb; t concr. a 
curved or bent part; a joint -1681. a. The ac- 
tion of inclining the body or head in salutation, 
etc.; also attrsb., as in A acquaintance 1616. 
Bowing (bdu-iq), vbl. sb* 1838. [f. Bow 
v .*] 1. a. The playing of fa violin, etc.) with 

a bow ; the method of handling the bow. b. 
The particular manner in which a phrase or 
passage is to be executed, and the signs by 
which such a manner is usually marked. a. 
Hat-making. The process of distributing the 
fibres for felting by means of the bow 1842. 
Bowl (tx?ul), sbA [Com. Teut. : OK holla, 
f. root *bfil- to swell. The normal mod. sp. 
would be Boll ; bowl is due to the ME. pro- 
nunc. of -<>// as -on//.] 1. A vessel to hold liquids. 
Usually hemispherical or nearly so. b. esp. as 
a drinking vessel; whence Mr A, conviviality OK 
Also Jig. and transf. a. transf A bowlful 1530. 
3. The more or less bowl-shaped part of any- 
thing; e.g. of a cup or flagon, tobacco-pipe, 
spoon, etc. ME. t4- Naut . A round space at the 
head of the mast for the men to stand in -1800. 

x. Bryngeth eek with yow a bolle or a panne flulof 
water Chaucer. Comb., b.-barrow, a prehistoric 
mound of the shape of an inverted b. 

Bowl (b*al), sb* [ME. boule, a. F.s-L. 
bulla * bubble *, hence, 'ball \ In Sc., as in Fr., 
pronounced (bud), and often written bool', in 
Eng. dial, (haul).] 1. A sphere, globe, ball. 
Obs. in lit. Eng. -1670. a. spec. a. in the game 
of bowls (3) : A body of hard wood, made slightly 
oblate on one side and prolate on the other, so 
as to run with a Bias (q. v.). Also applied to 
those of wood, used in skittles, nine-pins, etc. 
MK Also^. b. Sc. A marble 1826. 3 .pi. 

A game played with bowls : a. on a bowling- 
green ; tb. in a bowling-alley 1495. 4. The 

roller or anti-friction wheel in a knitting-ma- 
chine on which the carriage traverses. 

x. The six Boules of his [the Medici] Arms 1670, a. 
Which set a Bias vpon the Bowie, of their owne Petty 
Ends Bacon. 3. The captains and commanders were 
. .at bowls upon the Hoe at Plymouth Oldys. Comb, 
tb.-alley, a skittle-alley. 

Bowl (b«M), v. 1440. [f. Bowl sbX] 1. 
intr. To play at bowls ; to roll a bowl, etc. a- 
long the ground. a. trans. To cause to roll 
1580. b. To carry on wheels, i. e. in a carriage, 
etc. 1819. 8* intr. To move by revolution ; to 
move on wheels (esp. to b. along) ; also transf. 
of a ship. T759. 4. intr. To deliver the ball at 

cricket (orig. by trundling along the ground) 
x 755- 5* trans. in various constructions, a. To 

b. the bull. b. To b. a batsman (out) : to get 
him out by bowling the bails off. c. To b. the 
wicket (down). 1746. Y\c.nce.fg, (colloq. or slang). 

x. Sir, challenge her to boule Shake, a. Children 
bowling their hoops {mod.). 3. The carriage bowls 

along Cowper. We bowled through.. Overton 187a* 
Bowlder, var. of Boulder. sbA 
Bow-legged (b^ legd), a. 155a. [f. tow. 


BOW-WOW 

Bowler 1 (bdk-lw). 1500. [LBowl w-4-er 1 .] 
1. One who plays at bowls, a. The player who 
bowls at cricket 1755. 

Bowler * (b^-lox). [f. Bowl sbA or v . 2 + 
-E r , .l f i. A deep drinker, a. The workman 
who shapes the bowl of a spoon (mod.). 
Bowlers. z 06 i. ff. surname of a London 
hat-manufacturer.] A hard low-crowned stiff 
felt hat. Cf. Billycock. 

Bowless, a. Without a bow (in various 

senses). 

Bowline (bJu-lin). ME. [InallTeut.langs. 
conn. w. the ship's Bow, but found in Eng. be- 
fore bow, and differently pronounced. The al- 
leged ON. bdgllna is suspect.] L 1. A rope 
passing from about the middle of the perpendi- 
cular edge on the weather side of the square 
sails (to which it is fastened by subdivisions 
called ' bridles ’) to the larboard or starboard 
bow, for the purpose of keeping the edge of the 
sail steady when sailing on a wind. a. Short 
for b.-knot 1823. 

On a A : said of a a hip when close-hauled, bo as to 
sail close to the wind. Comb . : b.-bridle (see i) | 
•knot, a knot used in fastening the b.-bridles to the 
cringles. 

II. In Ship-building. A longitudinal curve 
representing the ship’s fore-body cut in a ver- 
tical section. 

Bowling (bJu'luj'), vbl. sb. 1535. [f. Bowl 
v. + -ing ‘.J x. Playing at bowls; the action of 
rolling a ball, etc. a. Cricket. The action of 
delivering the ball 1755- 
Comb. 1 D.-alley, an alley for playing at bowls or 
skittles; -crease, the line from behind which the 
bowler delivers the ball in cricket ; -green, a smooth 
level green for playing bowls upon. 

Bowman 1 (bJe-mftn). MK [f. Bow sb .*] 
One who shoots with a bow; esp. a fighting 
man armed with a bow. 

Bowman's root : a name of : Gillenia trifoliate^ 
Euphorbia corollata, and Isnardia altemifolia. 

Bowman 2 (baumoen). 1829. [f. BowM.3] 
Naut. — BOW sb . 9 2. 

Bowne, obs. f. Boun. 

Bow-net (bdu*,net). OK [f. Bow jA 1 ] I. 
A trap for lobsters, etc., viz. a cylinder of wicker- 
work closed at one end and having a narrow 
funnel-shaped entrance at the other; also called, 
a bow-weel. a. A net attached to a bow of 
wood, etc., used by fowlers 1875. 

Bowse, bowsie, var. of Bouse, Bousy. 
t Bowser. 1534. [? corruption of AY. bourses 
OF. boursier, f. bourse. ] A treasurer, bursar. 
Hence Bow*sery, a bursary. -1631. 

Bowshot (bdta-Jpt). ME. [f. Bowr A 1 ] The 
length an arrow can be shot from a bow. 
Bowsprit (bdu sprit), [f. as Bowline (q.v.) 
4- OE. spr/ot pole (ME. spret, spreet), or its LG. 
or Du. equivalent. See Sprit. Prob. of LG. 
or Du. origin. J 1. A large spar or boom run- 
ning out from the stem of avessel, to which (and 
the jib-boom and flying jib-boom) the fore-mast 
stays are fastened. Ta.yf^. The human nose 
(Joe-) -1691. 

fBowssen, v. 1602. [ad. Cornish beuxi* to 
im merge, drown To immerse in a holy well. 
tBowstaff. PI. bowstaves. MK [C. Bow 
sb . 1 4.] A stick to be made into a bow -X7ao. 
Bow-Street fbJn*strft). i8xa. A street in 
London near Covent Garden In which the 
principal metropolitan police-conrt is situated: 
hence Bow-street officer, -runner, etc., a police 
officer. 

Bow-string, bowstring (b£o-»triq). i486, 
ff. Bow iA 1 ] x. The string of a bow; also Mg. 
a. As used m Turkey for strangling offenders 
1603. 

Comb . : b.-bridge, a bridge comuMlng of an arch 
and horizontal tie, to resist the horizontal thrust | 
bence -girder; b. hemp, plants of the genus San* 
srriera, N.O. Lilieuem , of the fibres of which bow- 
strings are made. Hence Bowstring v. to strangle 
with a bow-string. Bowstrlnger. 

Bowtel(l, var. of Boltel. 

Bow-window (b*’wind*n), 1753* [f.Bow 
sb . 1 } x, A Bay-window segmentally curved on 
plan. (Erron. taken as generic, *.g. In • square 
bow windows ’.) a. slang. A big belly. Hence 
Bow-wi ndowed ppl. a , (in both senses). 


legt . ) Having outwardly bent legs. (In Iiuloet BOW-WOW, ini. and sb. 1576. [Echoic.] I. 
» knock-kneed . ) (bau*wau*) An Imitation of the baridng of a dog. 


1 (nun), a (paw), ou (lwd). v (cnt). , (Fr. ch*f). ,(«▼«). »i (7, ty»). , (Fr. can d, vie). 1 (ut). i (Psych,). ,(wlut). f (**)• 
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BOWYER 

a, as sb. Also fig. 183a. b. attrib. (bau*wciu), 
as in bow-wow tiuory, the theory that human 
speech originated in imitation of animal sounds 
1864. Also quasi-ao^ Dog-1 ike, barking, snarl- 
ing 1838. a- transf. A dog (Joe.). Cow per. 
Hence Bow-wow* v. to bark; fig. to growl 
Bowyer(bd“*iai). ME. [f. Bow sb. +-yer ; 
cf. lawyer, ] i. One who makes, or trades in, 
bows. b. A bowman 1440. 

Box (bpks), xA 1 [OE., ad. L. buxus , Gr. 
mf£oi.] Bot. 1. A genus (Buxus) of small ever- 
green trees or Bhrubs of the N.O. Evphorbiacesr, 
specially B, sempervirens, the Common or Ever- 
green Box-tree. A dwarfed variety (Dwarf or 
Ground Box) is used for the edgings of flower- 
beds. OE. a. Box-wood. ME. Also attrib. 

1. The wood of boxe is yelowe and pale Turner. 
Comb,: b.-berry, the fruit (and plant) of the winter, 
green of America (it aultkeria procumbent) \ -elder, 
-alder, a N. Amor, tree, the Ash-leaved Maple {Acer 
ncfcundo) ; -holly, butcher's broom (Ruscus aculea • 
tut) 1 -thorn, shrubs of the genus Lycium , cap. L, 
barbarum . 

Box (bfks), sbfi [OE. ; either a use of prec. , 
or ad* L. buxum or L. pyxis (puxis, med. 
I- buxis) box.] I. 1. A case or receptacle usu- 
ally having a lid. Abo fig, a. esp. A money- 
box ME b. transf. The money contained in 
such a box ; a fund for a special purpose M E. 
3. “* Christmas-box 1593. 4. A box under 

the driver's seat on a coach; hence, the driver’s 
seat 1625. 5. A box and its contents; hence, 

a measure of quantity M E. 

1. Take this boxe of oile in tbine hand a Kings ix. i. 
fig. Thou damnable b. of enuy thou Tr. 4 Cr. v. L 29. 
4 Our coachmen so drunk, that they both fell off 
their boxes Evelyn. 

IL A compartment partitioned off. x. A 
seated compartment in a theatre. In pi. a part 
of the auditorium. 1609. b. tranf. The occu- 
pants of the boxes! esp. the ladies 1700. a. A 
compartment in the public room of a coffee- 
house, etc. 171a. 8. *= J URY-BOX, WlTNKSS- 

BOX 1823. 4. A stall for a horse, etc., in a 

stable, or a railway truck. Also horse-b. 1846. 

z. b. The boxes and the pit Are sovereign judges of 
this sort of wit Dryden. a. Loose b . : one in which 
the animal is free to move about. 

HI. A box-like shelter, as a sentry's b. 17x4. 

a. A small country-house ; e.g. a shoot ing-b.17 14. 
IV. Technical. 1. The case in which the 

needle of a compass is placed 1613. a. A 
metal cylinder in the nave of a cart or carriage 
wheel, which surrounds the axle. b. A journal - 
box, a bearing. (Cf. Bush sb*) 1711. 3. The 

piston of a pump; the case containing the valve 
1626. 4. Printing. One of the cells into which 

a type-case is divided 1696. 

Phrase. To be in the (fa) wrong b.z to be in a wrong 
position, out of the right place. (The allusion is lost.) 

Comb . : b.-barrow, one with upright sides and 
front; -beam, an iron beam with a double web; 
•chronometer, a marine chronometer with gimbal 
arrangements (ike a ship's compass; -cloth, a thick 
close-woven cloth for riding garments, etc. ; -coat, a 
heavy over-coat for driving ; -coupling, an iron collar 
used to connect two shafts, etc. ; -crab, one of the 
genus Caiappa, which when al rest resembles a b. 1 
-drain, one of quadrangular section; -flab, the 
Crunk-fish, Ostractonx -girder, an iron girder re- 
semiring a b., the sides being fastened together by 
angle-irons ; -iron, a smoothing iron with a cavity to 
contain a heater ; also attrib . ; -keeper, an attendant 
at the boxes in a theatre ; -metal, a metallic alloy 
of copper and tin, or of sine, tin, lead, and antimony 
for beiurings t -office, an office in a theatre, etc. for 
booking aeats (orig. for hiring a box); -pleat, a 
double pleat in cloth 1 so -pleated PpL a., -pleating 
vbl. sb. I -slater (, Zoo/.), the genus l dot hen of Iso- 
pods 1 -sleigh, one with a b.-fike body ; -tortoise, 
•turtle, one ol the genua Pyxis, which by means of 
a moveable door or lid can shut itself up in a sort of 

b. 1 foe . a reticent person ; -wallah ( Anglo-Ind.\ s 
native itinerant pedlar in India. Hence Bo*x-ful a. 

Box (bpks), sb. 8 [ME. ; perh. echoic.] +1. 
A blow. Now only as in a. -1727. a. spec. A 
slap or cuff on the ear or side of the head 1440. 
A B. oth* Ear for a Prologue, you know D’Uarsv. 

Box (bpkft), r. 1 1477. [f. Box jA 2 ] z. To 
furnish or fit with a box 1481. ta. To cup (cf. 
Boist v.) -1543* 8- To put Into, or as into, a 
box; often with up , in 1586. 4* To lodge a 

document in a Law Court (mod,). $. To fit 

compactly as in a box; teehn. to fit with a scarf 
Joint 1794. 0. To make a cavity in the trunk 

•f (a tree) for the tap to collect 1720. 7. slang. 


To overturn in his box (e.g. a watchman) 1851. 

Box (bpks), p.* Naut. | ad. Sp. bofat .] To 
b. the compass : to repeat the names of tne 3a 
points Of the compass in order and backwards ; 
fig. to go completely round. To b. about 1 to 
sail up and down, often changing the direction. 
Box (tyks), vfi 1519. ff. Box jA 2 ] i. 
trans. orig. To beat, thrash; later, to cuff; now 
usu., to strike (the cheek, ear, etc.) with the 
hand. a. indr. To fight with fists; now mostly 
of practice with boxing-gloves 1567. 3- tram. 

To fight (another) with fists 1694. 

1. IVe a good mind to b. your ears 1876. m. To leap, 
to b., to wrestle, and to run Cow per. 

Box-Calf. 1904. [f. the name of Joseph Box, 
London bootmaker.] Chrome-tanned calf-sldn 
having a grain of rectangularly crossed lines. 
Boxen (bp’k&Sn), a. arch. 1566. [f. Box jA 1 ] 
1. Of or pertaining to the box-tree or box-trees 
1578. a. Made of or resembling box- wood 1566. 
1. B Groves Dbyden. a. A B. Haut-Boy Philips. 
Boxer l (tyrksai). 1871. [f. Box vfi + -kr!.] 
One w ho puts things up in boxes. 

Bo*xer 2 . 1848. [f.Boxv. 2 + -ER 1 .] Onewho 
boxes ; a pugilist. 

With cap. : A member of a Chinese nationalist secret 
society (// ho ckuan 'rigbteous-harmony-boxers') iqoo. 

Box-haul (bf ’k&'hpl), v. 1769. [f. Box vX\ 
To veer a ship round on her heel. 

Boxia*na. Notes about boxing Moore. 
Boxing (bp-ksiq), v6/ sbfi 1519. [f. Boxv. 1 
and jiM + -ing 1 1 I. From the vb. 1. The 
putting into, or providing with, a box 1607. b. 
Law. The lodgement of pleadings in court 
(mod.). *f-a. Cupping. Hence a cup- 
ping-glass. -1610. 3. Naut . — Box-hauling 

1769. 11 . From the sb. 1 . A structure of boxes 

1845. *• Shipbuilding. A scaif joint 1850. 3. 

The cases, one on each side of a window, into 
which the shutters fold 1823. 

Boxing ( lyksiq), vbl. sbfi x 711. [f. Boxv. 2 
+ -ing *. J 'The action of fighting with fists. 
Bo*xiiig-day. 1849. The first week-day 
after Christmas-day, observed as a holiday, on 
which Christmas-boxes are given. 

Box-tree. [OE. boxtrlow.'] - Box sb.l x. 
Bo xwood. 165a. [f. Box s6.i] 1. The 
wood of the box-tree ; much used by turners, 
wood-engravers, and makers of mathematical 
instruments, a. The tree or shrub itself 1768. 

American B.. Comus fiorida, having heavy close- 
grained wood ; Jamaica B., Tecoma fentaphylla. 
Boy (boi), sb. [The early variants point to 
an ong. OF. form with -ui- such as *abui 4 fet- 
tered person (L. boin fetters).] +1. A servant, 
esp. one in a humble position ME. >1601. b. 
spec, in boot-b. , link-b ., post-b ., pot-b. c. A native 
personal servant 1609. ta. A male person of 
the lower orders. +3. Used, like fellow , as a 
vague term of abuse for a male person, and to an 
inferior. 4, A male child, late ME. g. a. A 
male of any age or condition, esp. unmarried 
(dial.) 1730. 6. Used familiarly as a form of 

I address, esp. with my, old , dear i6ox. 7. A 
member of a fraternity or group 1590. 

1. The very boyea will learn to talk and swear 
Walton, a. b. Our Irish boys 18.. So Cornish, 
Western beys, 5. To sea, boys, and let her goe hang 
I Temfi, il il 56. 

[ Phrases, etc. The oldb.x the devil. Yellow boys: 

I guineas. Boy -bishop, the boy elected by his fellows 
' to play the part of bishop from Su Nicholas' Day to 

I nnocents' Day. Boy scout : see Scout sb. 9 Hence 
Boy'ism, the nature of a b. 1 a puerility. 

Boy (boD.w. 1568. [f. thesb.] To play the 
boy; to call (one) 'boy'; to represent (a wo- 
man's part) on the stage Mr/. 6 * Cl. v. ii. 230); 
to furnish with boys. (Nonce-usages.) 

II Boyar, boyard (b^ya-r, boi 'Aid). 1591. [a. 
Russ, boydrin , pi. boydre ' grandee ‘ ; prob, f. 
OSlav. root boi - great] A privileged order of 
Russian aristocracy, next in rank to a Knyat or 
1 prince ', abolished by Peter the Great. Erron, 
applied in Eng. newspapers to Russian landed 
proprietors. (The Eng, boyar app. represents 
the pi ; boyard is an erroneous Fr. spelling. ) 
Hence Boyardism. 

||Boyau (boi**). 1847. [F. x—OF. boel\ see 
Bowel. ] Fortif. A branch of a trench ; a zig- 
zag; a trench in rear of a battery, forming a 
communication with the magazine; a small 
gallery of a mine. 


BRACE 

Boycott (boi ’k^t), v. rB8o. [f. Capt Boy- 
cott, the original victim of the treatment] 
trans . To combine in refusing to hold relations 
of any kind with (a neighbour), on account of 
political or other differences, so as either to 
punish him, or coerce him into abandoning his 
position. The word was first used to describe 
the action instituted by the Irish Land League 
towards those who incurred its hostility. ALq 
transf. and fig. Hence Boyco tter, Boycott- 
Ing vbl. sb., Boy'cottlsm; also Boycott tA — 
Boycotting ; (U.S.)an application of boycotting. 
(Now also written without capitals.) 
Boydekyn(ne, obs. f. Bodkin. 

Boyer (boi’aj). 1618. [a. Du. boeijer a 

smack. ] A sloop of Flemish construction, with 
a raised work at each end. 

Boyhood (boi ’hud). 1745. [f. Boy jA 1 + 
hood.] a. The state of being a boy ; the time of 
life during which one is a boy ; also fig. the early 
period b. Boys collectively, c. Boyish feeling. 

Look at him, in his h., . .and in his manhood Swim 

Boyish (boi-ij), a. 1548. [f. Boy jA 1 + 
-ish.J x . Of or pertaining to boys or boyhood, 
a. Boylike; puerile 1579. 

z. My b. dates Oth. i. ill 132. a B. vanities Mac- 
aulay. Hence Boyish-ly adv., -ness. 

Boy's love. 1863. Southernwood, Arfetui- 
sia Abrotanum , also called Lad s love. 
llBoyuna (b^,y«nA). [Tnpi boi-una.~] A 
harmless snake of Ceylon. Goldsm. 

||Boza, bosa (bJu’zri). 1656. [Turk] An 
Egyptian drink, made of millet-seed fermented 
and certain astringents ; also an inebriating 
preparation of darnel-meal, hemp-seed, and 
water, vars. Booza, bouza, boosa. 

Brab (brseb). 1698. ^corruption of Fr. 
brava wild, in palmetra bj ava the Pg. name. ] 
The Palmyra palm (Borassus fiabelhformis ). 

Brabant (br&bae*nt). 1840. [f. the name of 
the Duchy.] A name applied (in error) to a base 
Flemish coin of the 13th c. 

Brabble ( bne-b’l), v. Obs. or arch. exc. dial. 
1500. [Cf. Brawl, Babble. ? A corruption of 
il parabolare, to harangue.] i. intr. To dis- 
pute obstinately ; to cavil, a. To quarrel about 
trifles; esp. to squabble 1530. Hence Bra*bble- 
ment, f cavilling ; contentious uproar (dial.). 
Bra’bbler. (Both arch.) 

Bra*bble, sb. 1566. ( f. prec.] + 1 . A quibble 
-1674. ta. A frivolous action at law -1677. 
3. A paltry or noisy quarrel 1566; fa brawl, or 
petty war >1622. 4. Discordant babble 1861. 

3. To make a Nationall Warre of a Surplice B. Milt. 

Braccate (hrse’kiit), a. 1847. [ad. L. brae- 
(c)atus, f. brac(c)st trousers. ] Ornith. Having 
the legs fully covered with feathers. 
llBracdo(bra’ttJtf). PI braccia. 1760. [It., 
lit. * an arm ’.] An IL measure of length; —a ft. 
t Brace, sbfi ME. [a. F. bras L. brac(c)ki- 
««.] An arm, esp. an arm of the sea, etc. -1530, 

B. of St. George- med. L. brachium Sancti Georgtix 
the Bosporus or the Hellespont. 

Brace (br/*s), rA 2 ME. [Orig. a. OF. brace , 
brache, brase:—!*. brac(c)hia\ partly f. Brace 
t/. 1 ] L Sense * pair of arms ’. fi. Armour for 
the arms. (At first *a pair of brace'.) -x6xx. 
tb. A state of defence. Oth. I. ill 24. ta. A 
measure of length, orig. repr. the length of the 
extended arms -1710. 3. A carpenter's tool, 

having a crank handle, and a pad to hold a bit 
for boring 1567. 

II. That which clasps, connects, or fastens. 
Cf. Brace v. 1 3. x. A clasp, buckle, clamp, 
or the like 1440. a. One of a pair of straps of 
webbing, used to support the trousers x8x& 8* 
A leathern thong which slides up and down the 
cord of a drum, and regulates the tension of the 
skins 1596; transf. tension -1697. 4. One of 

the straps by which the body of a carriage is 
suspended from the springs 1730. 5. Naut. 

One of the metal straps secured with bolts and 
screws to the stern-post and bottom planks of 
a ship 1850. 0 . A bandage securing a decoy- 

bird 1768. 7. A sign } used in writing or 

priming, chiefly to unite together two or more 
lines, words, staves of music, etc. In pi. (00- 
cas. but erron.) — square brackets [ j. 1656. 

a. It broke, and .. Carried away both stays and 
braces, (A pun on Brack sb. 9 } i8tl 3 . Tbe laxnsaa 

(B) (rtsn), / (Fr. fasre). 3 (ftr, £mi, sarth)* 


(Gw. Kiln). » (Fr. pra). 0 (Ger. Miller), it (Fr. dune), t (c«rl). e (e-) (tlwre). t 
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of the tympanum when it has lost its U or tension 
Hold**. 

III. Two things token together; a pair, a 
couple. Often two. Used orig. of dogs; later, 
generally, esp. of game. ME. 

B. of howndys 144a A h. of Deere 1 570, of Partridges 
1741, pistols 183a, twins Tknnyson, of vulgar dema- 
gogues (mod.). / 

IV. That which makes rigid or steady ; see 

Brack v .* 6. 1. A band of metal used for sup- 

port, e.g. in mounting bells 1730. a. Building 
and Meek. A timber or scantling used in a roof, 
etc., to stiffen the assemblage of pieces com- 
posing it ; a piece of timber or iron used to 
strengthen the framework of a vessel, bridge, 
pier, etc. 1530. 

V. Mining. The mouth of a shaft 1881 . 
Brace (br<ns), 1626. fa. F. bras (de 

vergue), assim. to prec. ] Naut. A rope attached 
to the yard of a vessel for the purpose of trim- 
ming the sail. Also attrib. 

Brace (br/is), vfi ME. [ad. OF. trader , f. 
brace the two arms; see aKo Brace sb.*] tx. 
To embrace -1570. a. To encompass ; also, 
causally , to make to surround 1513. 3. To 

clasp, gird ME. 4. To make tense; to stretch 
X440. 5. To string up (nerves, etc.), give tone 
to. Also with up. 1730. Also Jig . 6. To render 

firm or steady by binding tightly 1785. b. To 
fix, render firm 1849. Also Jig. 7. To couple 
together 1826. 

a. Bigge Bulles of Basan b. hem about Stensfr. 3. 
To b. armor on Bryant. 4. Their gluttony. . Brac'd 
like a drum her oily skin Swift. 3. They gave you 
toils, but toils your sinews b, Shknstonk. To 6 . one's 
heart , energies , etc. : to summon up resolution for a 
task. Hence Braced ppi. a , in various senses ; 
Her. interlaced ; var. brased. 
fBrace, v* 1447. [Cf. Brace v . 1 (esp. sense 
5).] To bluster; to assume a defiant attitude; 
chiefly in to face and b. -1563. 

Brace (brJis), v 1669. [f. Brace t>.3] 

To move or turn (a sail) by means of braces. 

Phrases- To b. about : to turn the yards round for 
the contrary tack ; to b. by, to b. (the yards) in contrary 
direc. lions on the different masts; to b. in, to lay (the 
yardb) less obliquely athwartshlps ; b. round -brace 
about; to b. to, to ease the lee- and draw in (the 
weather- braces)* to b. up, to put (the yards) into a 
more oblique position. Also absol. in these uses. 

Bracelet (br/i*slet). ME. [a. OF., dim. of 
b/a<el ■ — 1,. bra(c)chiale .] x. An ornamental 
ring or band worn on the arm or wrist. ta. 
Any ornament of similar shape -1684. 3. A 

handcuff 1816. 4. A piece of armour covering 

the arm 1580. 5. Her. «= Barrulet. 

a. About Christian’s neck the Shepherds put a B. 
Bunyan. 

Bracer 1 (br/»*sai). 1579. [f. Brace v. 1 + 
-EK *.] 1 hat which clamps, binds, etc. ; a cinc- 
ture, bandage, brace. a. That which braces; 
hence fa tonic (common m 18th c.) 1740. 

Bracer 2 . ME. [a. OF. brassetirt (L. type 
*bra cchiatura), infl. by Fr. brassard. ] The por- 
tion of a suit of armour covering the arm. Also 
a guard for the wrist in archery, etc. 
fBracery. 1540. ling. Law Embracery. 
Braces; see Brack sb? 

Brach ^brsetj). arch. [ ME. braches pl.,prob. 
a. OF brae til j, brachez, dim. of brae , a. OHG. 
bracco. J A kind of hound which hunts by scent ; 
in later Eng. use, always fem. fig. A term of 
abuse. Cf, Bitch B. Jons, 

Brachelytrous (brake* litres), 0. 1847. [f. 
mod.L. brachelytra (f Gr. fipaxvs iKvrpov). 
Brachyelytrous would be more correct.] Per- 
taining to the Brachelytra , a division of beetles 
with short wing-sheaths 
Brachet (bne-tjet) . arch. ME. [a. V. bracket, 
dim. of brae ; see Brach.] i. ■= Brach. a. 
j_ Bkatchet 

Brachial (brarki&l, br^’kllll), a. T578. (ad. 
L. brachialisfj 1. Belonging to the arm , chiefly 
In Phys ., as in b. vein, artery, nerve, e tc. Rare 
exc. techn. Also as quasi-j£. a. Of the nature 
of, or resembling, an arm 1835. 
a. The mouth, surrounded by four b. appendages 

*836. 

Brachi&te (brae-ki,*it, br*t‘kl ( A), a. 1835. 
Tad. L. brachiatusi ) lit. Having arms; in Bot. 
having branches in pairs running out nearly at 
right angles with the stem and crossing each 
other alternately 


Brachiferotis(br&ki*f£raB),0. 1877. [mod. 
f. I., brachium. ] Z00U Arm-bearing. So 
Brachi'geroua a. 

Brachio-cephalic (braki^s/foe-lik), 0 
1836. [ad. mod L. bra chiocephal icus, f. Gr. 
flpaxiaw 4- Kf<pa\J}. ] Anat. Pertaining to both 
arm and head : used chiefly of blood-vessels. 

Brachiopod (brae*kvppd). PI. -pods^also 
-poda. 1836. [ad. mod.L. brachiopoda , sb. pi. f. 
Gr. 0paxt<uy + irovs , rob-. ] Zool. A bivalve 
mollusc, having, on each side of the mouth, 0 
long spiral arm, used in procuring food. Also 
attrib. Hence Brachio’podiet, one versed in 
the study of brachiopods; Brachio*podous a. 

Brachisto-, comb. f. Gt. 0phx itj r° s t superl. 
of (3pa\vs short, hence : 

IjBrachl sto-ce’phali, men or races with the 
shortest skull; -ce*phaly, the quality of having 
the shortest type of skull; -chrone [ Gr. xp<>>wf ]. 
the curve in which a body descending to a given 
point under the action of gravity will reach it 
in the shortest time. 

||Brachium (br/i ktthn, brakifhn). 1731. 

[ L.] Biol. In Mammalia, the upper arm from 
the shoulder to the elbow. 

Brachraan, obs. f. Brahmin. 

Brachy-, comb. f. Gr. @paxvs short, hence : 
bra chy-catale'ctic a., Pros, wanting one foot 
or two syllables ; -ceral,-cerous (sgr) | Gr. nipat 1 * 
a., Knt . having sliort horns or antenna; ; -dia - - 
gonal a., Cryst. pertaining to the shorter lateral 
axis of a rectangular prism ; also as sb. ; -dome, 
Cryst. a prism whose face is parallel to the 
brachy diagonal axis; -elytrous, see BRACHE- 
LYTROUS ; -me'tropy, near- or short-sighted- 
ness; -pl’nacoid, -koid [Gr. mva(\ a., Cryst 
pertaining to either of the two planes which in 
the Orthorhombic system are parallel to the 
vertical and brachydiagonal axes respectively; 
•pletrral [Gr. v\*vpd] a., having short nbs ; 
•pterous [Gr. rrr*p6v]a., short-winged, as some 
divmg-birds ; -typoua [Gr. rvrros J a., Min. ol 
a short form. 

Brachycephalic (bneki,s/fse-lik), a. Also 
-kephaUc. 1849. [f. Brachy- + Gr. xv^aAij.] 

j lit. Short-headed : used in Ethnology of skulls 
in breadth at least four-fifths of the length ; opp. 
to Dolichocephalic. var.Brachyce-phaloua. 

Skulls with a cephalic index of crS, or more, are B. 
H uxMty. So Brachy cephalea, -cephali J mod. L. J, 
men with b. skulls. Brachyce’phalism, Brachy- 
ce’phaly, the condition of being b. 

Brachygraphy (br&ki-gr&fi). 1590. [a. F. 
brachy graphic, f. Gr. 0pa\vs 4- -ypcupla.] « 
Stenography. Also attrib. Obs. exc. as a 
name of old systems. Also fig . 

Brachylogy (breki l^daji). 1633. [ad. Gr. 
dpayiKoytai] Laconism ; concr . a condensed 
expression. 

Brach yurous, -ourous (breki,ri«-res) f a. 
1828. [f. mod.L. brachyum (f. Gr. ^/wywj + 
ovpa).'] 7.ool. Pertaining to the Brachyura , a 
tnbe of Decapod Crustacea, characterized by 
the non-development of the abdomen or tail, 
including the crab, etc. So Brachyu*r&l, *ou** 
ral a ., Brachyu*ran, -ou*ran a and sb. 

Bracing (br*i a siq), vbl. sb. 1536. [f. Brace 
vd + -ing L] i. The action of the vb. a. An 
appliance for tying, fastening, supporting, or 
strengthening (lit. and fig.) 1849. 

Bracing, ppl. a. 1750. [f. Brace v. 2 4- 
-ing *.] That braces, girds, etc. Now chiefly 
of the air or climate; formerly of tonics. 

Brack (brack), sbfi [Two formations ; tee 
below.] L ME., f. ON. brak, f. OTeut. brekan 
to break ; cf. L. fragor. tx. Noise, outcry. 
-1513. II. mod., f. Break v . tx. A breach, 
rupture -T669; Jig. a quarrel -1608. a. A flaw 
in cloth X552. T3* A fragment -1674. f 4. Fault 
in mining 1747, 

t Brack, sb* rare. 1530. [CL connexion of 
rupcs and rumpere. J A cliff, crag, or rock. 
Brack, 1734. [f- Ger- bracken to sort 
goods. I The system of ofTirial sorting in vogue 
at Baltic ports. 

tBrack, sbfi 1483. * Bracken 1 -1675. 
Brack, a. and sb.& 1513. [prob. a. Du. brak 
brackish.] A. adj. Salt, brackish. ? Obs tB. 
sb. Salt water, brine; the sea Drayton 


Brack (braek), v. 1858. [ad. Ger. bracken ; 
see Brack jA b J To sort (goods, produce, etc.) 
{ at the Baltic ports). Henoe Bra-cker, a govern- 
ment sorter. 

Bracken 1 (brse'k’n). [ME. (north.) broken . 
repr. ON. *brakni, whence Sw. br&ken fern.] 
A fem; spec. Pteris aquilina , the * Brake'. In 
southern writers often collective. Also attrib 
The commune Ferue or brake, which the nortberne 
men cal a bracon Turner. Comb, b.* clock, the 
Rose-beetle (PAyllobertha horticola ). 

tBra*cken 9 . 1653. [ad. Gael. and Ir .breaean, 
f. breae chequered.] A tartan plaid -1838. 
Bracket (brse*k6t). 1580. [Orig. bragget , 
ad. Sp. bragueta , dim, of braga : — L. braca, 
sing, of bracse breeches ; the form bracket is a 
corruption. For the Eng. sense-development 
see N E. D. J x. In Building, a piece of stone, 
wood, or metal projecting from a wall, and 
having a flat upper surface which serves to sup- 
pot r a statue, the spring of an arch, a beam, 
shelf, etc. ; usu. decorated, and sometimes 
merely a decoration. See Coruel and Con- 
sole. b. A small (ornamental) shelf for the 
wall of a room 1635. 9. I11 f arpentry. Ship- 

building, etc . : A support consisting of two 
pieces of wood or metal joined at an angle. 
Also attrib . 1627. 3. One of the two cheeks of 

a gun-carriage 1753. 4. A (decorative) metal 

pipe projecting from the wall of a room, to 
support and supply the gas lamps or burners 
1876. 5. One of two marks [ ] or ( ), and in 

Math, also { }, used for enclosing a word or 
words, a portion of a formula, or the like, so as 
to separate it from the context. Occas, used 
(improp.) of the 'vinculum' and the brace' 
(cf. Bracket v.) ; hence brackets (fig.), ‘the 
position of being bracketed equal ’. 1750. 

X. The angel b. of an oriel window Turner. 5. 
[ ] Brackets or Crochets 1750. On a shorter course 
Regnard may earn brackets (mod.). Comb. . b.- 
burner. -light, - sen^e 4 ; -crab, a windlass attached 
to a wall or post ; -ahelf. 

Bra-Cket, V. 1861. [f. prec.] 1. To provide 
with brackets; to enclose within brackets 1870. 
a. o connect by means of a brace ; hence to 
mention together as equal, or as having some- 
thing in common. 

Bra -eke ting, vbl. sb. 1833 [f. prec. + -ing L J 
1. The action of the vb. 1869. a * Orckit. A 
skeleton, consisting of wooden ribs nailed to 
the ceiling, joists, and battening, to support a 
cornice, cove, or other moulding. 

Brackish (brae’kij), a. 1538. [f. Brack a 
4--ISH l .'J x. Of a somewhat salt taste; partly 
fresh, partly salt. 2. fig. and transf. a. Spoilt 
by mixture b. Nauseous, c. Nautical. 1611. 

1. Ihe southern wind with h. breath Mablowk. a. 
The [Engl^hJ language. . b. with the mixture of vulgar 
Irish Sfkfd. Hence Bra'cklshness. 

Bra*ckmard. Obs. exc. Hist. 1653. [a. F. 
braifucrnart . | ~ CUTLASS. 

|Bra*cky, afi 1593. — Brackish - 1603. 
Bra*cky f a* 1618. [f. brack, var. of Brake 
sb. 1 and *.] a. Abounding in bracken, b. Of 
the nature of a thicket. 

Bract (braekt). 1770. [ad. L. bractea (also 
used) a thin leaf of metal. J 1. Bot , A small 
modified leaf, or scale, growing below the calyx 
of a plant, or upon the peduncle of a flower. 
Also attrib. a. A similar appendage found 
among Hydrozoa 1878. Hence Bra'cteal a 
pertaining to, or like, bracts. Bra*cted ppl , a 
furnished with bracts. Bra*cteiform a. b - 
shaped. Br&’cteolate, bracte'olate a. furnish- 
ed with bractcoles. Bra'cteole, a small b. 
Bracteo’se a. full of, or with conspicuous, 
bracts. Bra'ctlet, a minute or secondary b. 
Bractcftte(bne ktfyt). 1845. r*8.L.^ror 
tea/us; see Bract. | A. ad*. 1. Bot Having 
or bearing bracts, a. Foimed of metal beaten 
thin ; applied to coins, medals, etc. B. sb. A 
brocteate coin or medal ; also attrib , 1845 
Brad (bred). ME. [var of Broil] l A 
thin ftattish nail of the same thickness through- 
out, but tapering In width, having a small lip on 
one edge, instead of a head. a. pi. Halfpence * 
money (slang) x8ia Henoe Brad v. to fasten 
with brads. 

Bradawl (brwdgl). 1833. fapp. f. Brad 
sb. + Awl. J A small boring took a sprig-bit 
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Bradoon, obs. f. Bridoon. 
tBradypep8y(bwdipe pfli),-pe«p8la* 1598, 

[ad. Gr., f. 0 pa 5 vt + iriipis. J Slowness of diges- 
tion -1710. 

Braaypod, -pus (brardipfd, -p»s). 1833. 
[ad. Gr., f, Bpabvi + worn. ] One of the family 
of edentate mammals represented by the Sloth. 
Hence Brady *podal a. 

Brae (br/>, dial, br/, brl», br/ ). Now Sc. 
and n. dial . ME. [a. ON. btd *= OE. brxw, 
briaw eyelid : — OTeut. *br&wd; cf. Brow and 
Bree.J i. The steep bank bounding a river 
▼alley, a. A steep, a slope, a hill-side. ( * hill 
in Ludgate Hill.) ME. vars. [dial.) bre£*,breea. 

Brag (braegj, sb. ME. [Origin oukn. The 
related Fr. wds. are later than the Eng. wds. 
See Dies, Wedgwood, Skeat. ) ti. The bray 
of a trumpet 1513. a. Arrogant or boastful 
language; boasting ME. fa. Show; pompous 
demeanour -163a. 4. cotter. That whichris 

boasted of 1538. 5. A braggart 1671. 6. A 

game at cards, essentially * * poker ' 1734. 
AlboMg. with a reference to sense a. 

a. Cesar 3 Thrasonical! bragge of 1 came, saw, and 
ou^icame Shaks. 4 Beauty is nature's lx Milt. 
fBrag (brseg), a. and quasi -adv. ME. [See 
Brag j^. 1 ] i. Brisk, mettlesome, valiant -1610. 

a. Boastful [of) -1655. 3. as quasi- adv. Boast- 

fully -1579. 

Brag (bra?g\ v. ME. [See Brag sb*'] fi. 
intr. Of a trumpet : To sound loudly ; also, to 
make a loud sound (with a trumpet); trans. to 
sound (a trumpet). ME. only. 9. intr. and refl. 
To talk boastfully, boast oneself. Const, of 
about. M E. 3. trans. a. To challenge ; also, to 
bully. Now dial. 1551. b. To overawe by boast- 
ing (mod.). 4. To vaunt, lay boastful claim to 

1588. 5. To boast. With subord. cl. 1563. 

a. If 1 see a Man boast end b. himself, 1 cannot but 
deem him a Proud Man 1543. 4 Hr braes hisseruice 
Cyrnb. v. UL 93. Hence Bra'gger. Bra ggery, 
bragging t frabble {rare). 

Braggadocio (bneg&d^fjifl), sb. (and a.) 
1590. [f. Brag, after It. atiginentatives in 

occhio , -occio\ see Spenser F. Q. ii. iii.] z. 
An empty idle boaster; a swaggerer 1594. a. 
Empty vaunting 1734. Also attrib. 

1. He .had much ol the sycophant, alternating with 

b. Carlyle, a. Half blunder, half b. Southky. Hence 
tBraggadoxiau a. of the nature of a b.| ^^Brag- 
gadocio. 

Braggart (biaegAit). 1577. [a. 16th c. F. 
bragard , f. braguer. J A. A vain biagger. B. 
adj. Vainly boastful 1613. Hence Bra*ggart* 
Ism, the practice of a b. Braggartly adv. 
Bragget Cbix get). ME. [a. Welsh bragawd 
: — OCelt. *brdt a /a, f. Pliny's bracem, a kind ol 
grain. 1 A drink made of honey and ale fer- 
mented together ; latterly of sugar and spice 
and ale. attrib. in Braggot Sunday , 
Bra-gless, <7. [(. Bragj ^. 1 +-lkss.] With- 
out brag Tr.fr Cr , v. ix. 5. 

fBra-gly, adv. 1759. [f. Brag a. 4- -ly 2 .] 
Briskly “I717. 

Brahm, Brahma (bram, br5 mH). 1785 
[ad. Skr., Brahma inasc., Brahma neut., nom. 
of Brahman. ] a. The supreme God of post- 
Vedic Hindu mythology, b. In the later pan- 
theistic systems, the Divine reality, of which all 
else is only a manifestation Hence Bra'hma- 
hood, the state of Brahma; absorption into the 
divine essence. 


Br ahma, shortened f. Brahmapootra. 

Brahman, etc. ; see Brahmin, etc, 
Brahmapootra (brairfip«*tr&). 1851. A 
variety of domestic fowl, brought from Lakhim- 
pur on the River Brahmaputra, in 1846; now 
ahhrev. Brahma. 

Brahmic(bra mUO,a. 158a. [f. SVt, brahma, 
comb. f. Brahman + -IC.J Pertaining to the 
Indian society called Brahmo SomfLj, or to the 
older Brahma SabhfL. 

Brahmin, Brahman(brE k min f -mAn). 1481. 
[nd. Skr, brahmana , f. btvhman praise, worship ; 
Brahmin is general in pop. use; laiteily writers 
have used the more correct Brahman. ( U su. w . 
capital B.) ) A memlier of the highest or priestly 
caste among the Hindus. Also fig* 

Other peple whiche ben callyd..hragman which* 
ben fayrer than they to for® named Caxton. 

Coml.\ B.-beada, the corrugated seeds or Kino - 
caif w, used by the Brahmins and others as neck- 


laces t -ox, a humped variety of the ox. Hence 
Brahmlnee*, a female b. BrabmPnic, -al, -ma*n* 
ftc, *aL a. Brahmi'nicide, -ma'niclde, one who 
has killed, or the act of killing, a R. Brah'minism, 
-manlsni, the principles ana practice of brahmins. 

Brahminee(bra taiDf),a. AUoBrahminy. 
1811. [f. Brahmin; cf. Bengalee , etc.] Per- 
taining to the Brahmin caste; appropriated to 
the Brahmins. B. bull = Brahmin ox ; B. duck , 
the Casarca rutila\ B. fig-tree, the Banyan; B. 
kite, the Haliastvr Indicus. 

Brabmism(bra'miz'm). 1813. Brahm.] 
ta. The religion of Brahma, b. The tenets of 
the Indian society called Brahma Sabhfi, or of 
the more recent Brahmo Somfij. In the last 
sense also Brahmoism. 

Braid (bi/kl), sb. [Partly:— OE. brsrgd- =» 
ON. bragtS : — OTeut. bragdo-m, f. str, vb. 
+bregdan, bragd (see Braid i/, 1 ), and partly 
aphet. f. OE. gebreld.] ti, A sudden move- 
ment [lit. and fig .) , a start ; a strain -1626 
Also yig. ta, trans f A moment -1657. ta. 
An adroit tum ; a trick -1570. 4. Anything 

plaited or interwoven; esp. A plait of human 
hair 1530. 5. A woven fabric of silken, woollen, 

cotton, gold, or silver thread in the form of a 
band, used for trimming or binding dress 1706. 

5. A chain of gold ye sail not lack Nor b. to bind 
your hair Scott. 

! f Braid, a. rare. [?] ? Deceitful. AW s Well 
iv. ii. 73. 

Braid (br/id), v . 1 [Com. Tent. : OE. bregdan 
: — ( > 1 eut. *bregdan 1 to pull quickly hither and 
thither, to move suddenly to and fro'.] ti. 
trans. To make a sudden movement with (the 
hand, foot, etc.); to brandish; to deal (a blow); 
to draw (a sword, etc.); to jerk, snatch, wrench, 
(ling, etc. with a sudden effort -1505. ta. intr. 
To start, as out of a sleep, etc. ; to break forth j 
abruptly into speech, or crying -1603. t3. intr. 

To change suddenly or abruptly -ME. 4. To 
twist in and out, interweave, plait ; toembroider; 
to make by plaiting. (Now poet, or dial., exc. 
as u^ed of the hair in the sense * to arrange in 
braids ’.) OE. Also transf. 5. j f. Braid sb. 5. 1 
To bind (the hair) with a ribbon or the like 
1793. 6. *• To trim with braid, b. To outline 

(a design for point-lace work) by means ot braid, 
c. To manufacture braid 1848. 

a. ffor verray wo out of his wit he breyde Chaucer. 
5. To pull the thorn thy brow to b. Scott. Hence 
Branding vbl. sb. braids collectively} braided work 

fBrafd, v* ME. ? Aphet. f. Upbraid-i6o 8. 
Braid, obs. and Sc. f. Broad. 

Braider (Jm^-dai). 1866. [f. Braid z/. 1 ] 

One who or that which makes or applies braids. 
Braidism (br/i'diz'm). 1882. Med. Ap- 
plied to a process of inducing sleepor trance, orig, 
called Mksmekism, to which Dr. James Braid, 
who first scientifically applied and explained it 
in 1842, gave the name H\ pnotism, q.v. 

Brail (br/1), sb. 1450. [a. OF., earlier 

brawl*. — L. bracalc, f. brae* breeches.] i . pi. 
Small ropes fastened to the edges of sails to 
truss them up before furling. 9. A girdle for 
confining a hawk’s wing 1828. 3. pi. The 

feathers about a hawks rump i486. 

Brail (bi/il), v. 1625. [f. Brail sbi] Irons. 
1. To haul up (sails) by means of brails. 9. To 
confine (a hawk’s wings) with a brail 1643. 
Braille (bred). 1871. [f. the name of Louis 
Braille, French inventor, 1834.] A system of 
embossed printing or writing for the blind, in 
which the characters are represented by tangible 
points or dots. 

Brain (br/ffi), sb. [OE. br*i{e)n:— OTeut. 
type *bragtio(m), pern. conn. w. Gr. 
forehead. J z. The convoluted mass of nervous 
substance contained m the skull of man and 
other vertebrates. Formerly restricted to the 
anterior portion (L. cerebrum), as opp. to the 
posterior portion (L. cerebellum ); but now used 
of the entire organ, and extended to the ana- 
logous organs of invertebrates When mere 
cerebral substance is meant, the pi. is used. 
9. Taken as the seat of sensation, the organ of 
thought, memory, or imagination, (Usually 
pi., exc. in dignified language.) ME. 3- fig' 
Intellectual power, intellect, sense, thought, 
imagination. (Often pi.) ME. 

t. Betwene the brayne end Cerebellum 1578. lie 
haue my braines tan® out and butter'd Merry W. lit, 


! v. 7. Phr. To dash, knock out, blew out {any) one's 
brains, a. Wan that plan the conception of any one fat 
Stubhs. 3. The uncommon gift oforains Churchill. 

Phrases, a. (sense ») To beat, busy { cudgel, drag, 
pusnlc one’s brains : to exert oneself In thinking or 
contriving. To have anything on the b. : to be crazy 
about. To tum one’s b. : to render giddy, hence fig. 
to render vain or imprudent. , b. (sense 3) To tuck (or 
pick ) a person’s brains', to elicit and nppiopnate the 
results of his thought 

Comb. : b.-box, -case, -pan. the skull ; -cell, one 
of the cells forming the tissue of the b. ; -Coral, coral 
resembling'in form the convolutions of the b. ; -fag, 
brain weariness ; -fever, a term for inflammation of 
the brain, and fevers with brain complications; -atone 
•m brain-coral \ -tunic, a tnembrabe enveloping the 
b, | -wave, colloq., a sudden inspiration or bright 
thought ; -worm, a worm infesting the b. 1 fig. a 
wriggling disputant Milt. 

Hence Brai'nish a. arch, passionate, head.stiong. 
Brai*nless a. devoid of b. ; that has had the b. re- 
moved ; finsane ; irrational ; wanting intelligence at 
self-control. Brai'nlesa-ly adv., -neaa. tBraln- 
let, the cerebellum. Bral'ny a. having brains | 
acute, clever. 

Brain (br^in),v. ME. [f. the sb.] I. trans. 
To dash (any one's) brains out; to kill by dash- 
ing out the brains. Also fig. Shaks. fa. To 
conceive in the brain. Cymo. v. iv. 147. 3. To 

furnish with a brain 1882. 

1. Most cruelly murder’d, by being brain'd like an 
Ox Wood. Hence Brained a., as addle-brained. 
Brainsick (bir-nsik), a 1483. [f. Brain 
1. Diseased in the brain or mind; addle-headed, 
mad. frantic. 9 . Proceeding from a diseased 
mind 157X. Hence Brainsick-ly adv., -ness. 

Braird (bre®rd) f sb. Sc. 1450. [- Brerd.] 
The first shoots of grass, com, etc. Hence 
Braird v. to sprout. 

Braise (br^z), v. 1797. [a. F. braiser , f. 

braise hot charcoal.] To cook d la braise ; i.e, 
to stew in a tightly-closed pan (prop, with hot 
charcoal above and below). Hence Braise sb. 
braised meat. Brai*ser [partly ad. F. braiulre], 
var. Braize. 

Brake (br^k'i, sb.^ [ME., perh. south, form 
of north, bracken, taken for a pi. ; cf. chick, 
chicken.] Fern, bracken. 

Brake (br?ik), sb 2 1440. [conn. w. MLG. 
brake, occas. used in the same sense.] A clump 
of bushes, brushwood, or briers ; a thicket. 
Also attrib. 

So thick entwin’d. As one continu’d b., the under- 
growth Of shrubs Milt. P. L. iv. 175. 

Brake (brrik), sb.z ME. [«■ MLG. brake , 
or ODu. braeke , f. Du. brtken to Break.] 1. 
A toothed instrument for braking flax or nemp 
1450. g. A baker's kneading-machine 1440. 
3. A heavy harrow for crushing clods; a b. -har- 
row 1785. 4. An instrument lor peeling tha 

bark from willows 1824. 

Brake (br^k), sbfi ME. [perh. a. OF. brae, 
oblique case of bras.~\ A lever or handle for 
working a machine; e.g. tthe winch of a cross- 
bow (whence, n crossbow', etc.), the handle of 
a pump, part of an apparatus for boring coal. 
Comb, b.-pump, a pump worked by a b. 
f Brake, sb . 5 1430. [prob. a. ODu. braeke 
(see Brake j£. 3 ).] A bridle or curb -1753. 
Brake, sbf> 1529. [?] +1. A cage; a trap; 

Jig. a difficulty - 1640. 9 . A framework intended 

to hold anything steady, e.g. a horse’s foot 
while being shod 1609. 3. An instrument of 

torture. Hist. 1530. t4. A turner's lathe -1600. 

a To set one’s face in a b. : to assume an immovable 
expression of countenance. 

Brake, break (br/ik), sbS 177a, [prob. a 
use of Br ake sb.* or 5 .] An apparatus for retard- 
ing or arresting the motion of any mechanism, 
as a vehicle, engine, etc. ; esp. a device includ- 
ing a block or shoe, a lever, or band applied to 
the rim of a wheel, etc., or a shoe or ratchet 
applied to the track or roadway. 

Comb . : b. -compartment, -van, the compartment 
or the carriage which contains the b. apparatus; 
•wheel, the wheel by which the brakes are worked. 
H ence Brakeleaa a. 

Brake, v\ M E. [f. Brake sb. 3] x. To beat 
and crush flax, hemp, etc. a. To break (clods) 
with a harrow 1800. 3. To knead (dough) 183a. 

f Brake, v* 1530. [f. Brakr^.* 3.] T® 
torture on the tack. 

Brake, 9.8 185*7. [f. Brake intr. To 

attend to a winding engine. 
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Brake, v. 4 1868. [f. Brake 7 ] To apply 
a brake to; also transf* 

t Brake, v.*> ME. [allied to Break (cf. Get. 
sick tree hen).) trams* and intr. To spue, 
vomit -1768. 

Brake (bre<k) t arch, pa. t. of Break. 
Brakesman (bre»*kj»m&n). 1851. [f. Brake 
st.* and 7 . J 1 . Coal-mining \ A man who attends 
to the winding-machine. a. The man in charge 
of the brake-apparatus of a railway-train ; in 
U. S. ( bra kern an ) the guard. 

Braky (br^ki), a . 1636. [f. Brake sbA 
or ,J + -Y.] Overgrown with brushwood or fern. 
Bramah (pi op. broe'mft, often biamfi). 1836. 
[f. Joseph Bramah (1749-1814).] Attrib. use 
of proper name, ■= * invented by Bramah ’ ; as B.- 
key* - lock * -pen \ Bramah's press, a hydraulic 
press of enormous power. 

Braxnantip. Logic * A mnemonic word, 
repr. the first mood of the fourth syllogistic 
figure, in which two universal affirmative pre- 
misses yield a particular affirmative conclusion. 
Bramble (brae-ml/l). [OK. brembel, br»m- 
bel, later form (with euphonic b) of b re me l, brx- 
mel : — OTeut. type*brXmilo-s, dim. of the word 
represented in OE. brdm Broom. See Broom.] 
A rough prickly shrub; spec* the blackberry 
bush ( Kubus fruticosus) OE. 

Their defenceless Limbs the brambles tear Dryden. 
Comb.\ b. -berry, the fruit of the b j a blackberry; 
-brand, a fungus {Aregma rubi ) which appeari on 
the b.; -flower, the blossom of a b. j also the Dog- 
rose ( Rosa, canina ); -rose, the white trailing dog- 
rose. Hence Bra'mbled ppl* a* covered with 
brambles. Bra'mbly a* 

Brambling (brse*mblig). 1570. [ =* Ger. 

kramling , prob. f. WGer. *brdma Bramble.] 
The Mountain Finch (Fringilla montifringilla). 
t Bra me. [ ? ad. It. bramaT] Longi ng. Spenser. 

Bran 1 (brsen). ME. [a. OF. bren t bran. 
The Celtic wds. quoted as the source are from 
Fr. and Eng.] 1. The husk of wheat, barley, 
oats, etc., separated from the flour after grind- 
ing ; techn., the coarsest portion of this. Also 
fig. and transf. 1577. ta. Scurf in the hair -1580. 

1. In slide of flour yet wol 1 yeue hem bren Chaucer. 
t Bran 1610. [prob. special use of prec. ; 
cf. 1 - ejusdem jarinx .] Sort, class, quality -167a. 

Bran (braen), v. f£ Bran j^. 1 ] trans. To 
dear maddered goods by boiling in bran-water 
Brancard (brsenk&id). 159a. [a. F., f. 

tranche. ] A horse-litter. 

Branch (bran/), sb* ME [a. F. tranche 
late L. branca paw of an animal.] 1. A por- 
tion or limb of a tree or other plant growing out 
of the stem or trunk, or out of one of the boughs. 
(A bramh is smaller than a bough and larger 
than a shoot or spray.) 9. tran\f. Anything 
analogous to a limb of a tree, in relation to the 
trunk M E. 3. fig. a. One of the portions into 
which a family or race is divided according to 
the differing lines of descent from a common 
ancestor ; hence a division, a group ME b. 
A child, descendant ; cf. scion* Now only joc, 
*535- 4* fix- A consequence of a principle; an 

effect of a cause 1526. 5. fig. A division ; a 

subdivision ; a department 1509. 8. fig. A 

component portion of an organization or system 
1696. 7. fig. A local and subordinate office of 

business 1817. 8. The cei tificate of competency 
given bv the Trinity House to pilots 1865. 9. 

attrib* Having the character of a branch, as b.- 
bne (of railway), b. bank * -office, etc. 

x. As the sprai cometh out of the braunche, the 
braunche out of the bou* Prcock. a. A b. of Mount 
Atlas 1603, or the aorta 1831, of the Great Northern 
\mod\ 3. a. Minyans..a b. of the Greek nation 
Thielwall. e. Fidelity .. a b. of naturall Justice 
Hobbes. Ab. of the prerogative Clarknik>n,o( Trade 
Steele, learning Swirr, revenue Hume, of a statute 
154a, of discourse 1783, of a will 1818. 6. B. of the 

legislature , one of the houses or chambers into which 
the legislative body is divided. 

Phr. To destroy (anything) root and A: to destroy 
both the thing itself and «ull its effects; orig. suggested 
by the wording (derived from Mai. iv. 1) of the l^>n- 
don Petition of Dec. *.1, 1640, for the total abolition of 
episcopal government. Hern e Root-and-b. petition , 
b»ll, party i also gen. root and l. policy, a radical and 
destructive policy. 

Comb.-. b.-c mUdlngo. ,bu!ldingin branches; -chuck 
(Mec A.), a chuck having four branches, and furnished 
with screws) -coal, anthracite (, local) 1 -pilot, one 
who holds a Trinity House certificate! b. wines 


<Pg. vinos de ramo ), wines made for home consump- 
tion; -work, ornamental figured patterns. Hence 
Bra’nchery. branches in the mass. Bra*nchleaa 
a. Bramcniet, a little branch s in Bot* a smaller b. 
growing from a larger one, 

Branch, v* ME [f. prec. sb. : c£ F. branch - 
er.\ I. intr * z. To put forth branches; occas. 
with forth , out* Also transf* and fig* a. To 
spring out, as a branch or branches ; to stnke 
off in a new path; now chiefly with out* off* 
occas. away ME. 

1. What subject does not b. out to Infinity Burke. 
a. The Foss Way .. branched off from the Eastern gate 
Freeman. 

IL trans* 1. To divide (anything) into 
branches 1700. Also fig. 9. To embroider 
with work representing nowersorbranches 1596. 
a. A dress All branch'd and flower'd with gold 

Branched (branjt),///. a. ME [f. Branch 
sb and v.] z. Provided with branches (lit. and 
fig.). Often in comb. 9. Adorned with a figured 
pattern. Cf. Branch v. II. a. 1509. 

Brancher 1 (bramjaz). 1610. [f. Branch 
i/.i-KR 1 .] That which puts forth branches. 

Brancher K ME. [a. AF. * brancher «= K. 
branchier* J A young hawk, etc., when it first 
leaves the nest and takes to the branches. 

II Branchiae, branchia (brae-qki.^brae-qkifi), 
sb. pi. ME [L.. ad. Gr Ppay X i*-\ The organs 
of respiration in fishes, etc.; gills. Hence 
Bra-nchlal a. pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
resembling gills. Bra'nchiate, -ated a. hav- 
ing gills. Branchi'ferous a* bearing gills. 
Bra'nchiform a. like gills. 

Branching (bra-njin), vbl. sb. 1578. [f. 

Branch v. +-ing *.J The action of the vb. ; 
concr. a collection of branches. Also fig. 

Bra-nching, ppl. a. ME [f. ns prec. + 
-ING a . 1 1. That branches. 9 . Spreading, 

ramifying, diverging; also, rambling 1720. 3. 

Antlered 1667. 

Branch! &- ( braegki ,<?), also erron. brancho-, 
comb. f. Gr. 0 p 6 yx ia gi^s : 

branchio-a*nal a.* pertaining to the branchiae 
and anus; -ca'rdiac a., belonging to the gills 
and heart; -ga’ateropod, pi. -poda, -pods, a 
gasteropod which breathes air through water; 
also, any gasteropod ; -pa'lllal a., pertaining 
to the gills and mantle of molluscs ; -pari'etal 
a . , pertai ning to the gills and wall of the ati ium 
(ot molluscs). 

Branchiopod (brae*gki,<fa?d). PI. -opods, 
-opoda (-jppdda). 1826. [f. Branchio- + Gr. 

wovs* nob-* J hi. 4 Gill-footed \ — one of the 
Crustacean order distinguished by having the 
gills upon the feet. Also attrib * Hence 
Branchio -pod oue a. 

Branchiostegal (bnegki,fst/gfil), a. 1749. 
Tf. Branchiostege 4--AL.] i. Pertaining to 
the membrane which protects a gill chamber; 
covering the gills. 9. quasi-j^. for b* ray 1849. 

Branchiosteg&n (braenki.p-strgin). Z847. 
[f. mod. L.. branchiostcgi (cf. next) 4 - -AN.] A 
member of the Branchiostcgi , an old order of 
fishes having free gills covered by a membrane. 
Branchiostege (brsrqki^trd^), a. 1748. 
[a. F.. f. BKANCHiO- + Gr. crlyuv. j Covering 
the gills. Hence Branchio'ategrte, the mem- 
brane covering the gills; Branchio’ategous a. 
= Bk ANCHIOST EOAL. 

Branchiostomous (brargki.frstfmas), a. 
1881. (f. Branchio- + Gr. -orofiot + -ous.] 
Having the gills in connexion with the mouth. 

Branchireme (brsetjkirhm). 1835. [f. L. 
b ranch ix 4- remus . ] An organ in branchlopods 
both for respiration and for locomotion. 
Branchy (brn-nji), a. ME. [f. Branch sb .] 
Bearing branches; full of, or consisting of 
branches. Also transf* Hence Bra*nchiness. 

Brand (braend),z£. [Com. Teut. : OE brand 
brynd OTeut. *brando-n, f. bran - pret. stem 
of *brivnan to Burn.] t*. Burning -ME 9. 
A piece of wood that is or has been burning on 
the hearth ; poet, a torch, a linstock ; also fig. 
and transf. OE 3. The mark made by burn- 
ing with a hot iron 1559 ; hence b. fig. a mark 
(usu. of infamy) 1597 ; c. a trade-mark Z827. 
4. A branding-iron 1828. g. ( transf, \ from 3 c.) 
A class of goods 1854. 8. A kind of blight in 

plants; called also Burn (cf. Ger. brand) 1639. 


7. +The blade of a sword, etc. -ME. ; hence, a 
sword. [Perh. from its flashing in the light. ] OE. 

e. The brand* of one of their fires were still smoking 
W. Irving. A 6 . from the burning (tee Zee A. lit 7 ): 
a person delivered from imminent danger. God’s b.: 
the lightning. Phoebus’ b . : the burning rays of the 
sun. (With a blending of seni* 7.) 1 Tee b. of error 
Hooker. 7. Th' Eastern side. .Of Paradise.. Wav'd 
over by that flaming B. Milt. P* L. xii. 643. 

Brand (brand), v. M E [f. prec.] Z. trans. 
To burn with a hot iron, whether for marking 
or cauterising; also fig* a. To mark indelibly, 
as a proof ownership, a sign of qualitv, etc. ; 
to impress (a device, etc. ) bv way of brand Z587. 
b. fig * To impress indelibly on one's memory 
1602. Z,fig. To stamp with Infamy 1625. 

a. Thou wouldest that God should at leastwise brond 
him with the broede arrow Golding. 3. They.. in- 
tended by some Vote to B. him, and make him odious 
Clasknoon. 

Bra nded, ppl. a. Obs. exc. dial. 1561. 
[north, var. of trended* Brinded .1 Brindled. 

Bran-deer. Adaptation of Ger. brand- 
hirsch , a stag with dark-brown breast. Goll>sm. 
1 Bran den burgh. 1676. [f. Brandenburg 
in Prussia.] A morning gown -1691. 

+ Bra ndenburgs. 1753. [See prec.] pi. The 
ornamental facings to the breast of an officer's 
coat -1691. 

Brander, sb* i860, [f. Brand v. + -rr.] 

One who brandn. 

Bra*nder, sb M Now Sc* and n. dial. 1450. 
\ var. of Brand-iron.] A gridiron. Hence 
Brander v. to cook on the b., grill. Prob. 
also, * To arrange cross-bars in the form of a 
gridiron'; whence Bra*ndering vbl. sb. the 
covering (of joists) with battens for plastering. 
Brand-goose ; see Brant sb. 

Brandied (bm*ndid), ppl. a. 1833. [f. 

Brandy t/.] Mixed, treated, or fortified with 
brandy. 

Bra-ndhron. Obs. exc .dial. ME. [f. Brand 
+ I Ron. ] z. A gridiron ; used also of andirons, 
a .stand for a kettle, a trivet. See Brander sb .* 
a. In Spenser and Quarles: A sword. 

Bra ndise. Now dial. [OE brand-lscn. ] 
Perh. « Br ANDIRON. 

Brandish (brae-ndij), v. ME [a. F. bran- 
diss -, brmndir * f. Teut. Brand, a sword, j 1. 
To wave about (a sword, eic.) by way ol threat 
or displav, or in preparation for action. Also 
fig. b. To flourish about (the limbs, the head, 
etc.) larch.) ME Also absol. 2, intr. (for reft.) 
- to be brandished 1649. trans. To dart 

forth (rays of light) ; occ .* to irradiate -1656. 
tb. intr. To glitter, gleam. 

l I shall b. my sword before th^m E%ek. xxvil. ia 
Jir. Lawes which they so impotently b. against others 
Milt. Hence Bra'ndiab sb. an act of brandishing. 
Bra-ndisber. 

+Bra*ndle, V. 1606. [ad. F. branlct ; the d 
is inserted.] To shake. Also intr. -1655. 
Brandling (biwndliqV 1651. [f. Brand 
sb. 4- -ling; from the colour or markings.] 1. 
A red worm, used as bait by anglers. 9. dial. 
A salmon parr 1730. 

Brand-mark (brsrnd-mfi zk). 1655. The 
mark left by a branding-iron : also fig. 
Brand-new, bran- (brx-nd-, brarn,ni«*)» 
a. 1570. [£ Brand sb. ; cf.Shakspere’s fire-new. 
Now usu. bran-. J Quite new, perfectly new. 

F Bra*ndon. rare. 1649. [a. F.] A torch 
[lit. and fig.). 

Brandretn(brae a ndri>'). ME. [a. ON .brand- 
reiO a grate, f. brandr burning 4 - rei 6 vehicle. ] 
1. A gridiron; an iron tripod or trivet. Now 
dial. 9. A framework of wood, as a stand for 
a cask, or for a hay-rick; a substructure of piles 
to support a house; a rail round a well 1483. 
Brandy (brsrndi), sb. 1657. [orig. brand- 
wine, brandewime, a. Du. brandewijn 'burnt* 
(1 e. distilled) wine. In the full form taken 
latterly as ■ brandy + wine.) Prop* an ardent 
spirit distilled lrofh wine or grapes; but also a 
name for other similar spirits. 

Comb. I b.-ball, a kind of sweet : t-cherry w cherry 
brandy 1 so -peach, etc.! ••nap, waler-like ginger- 
bread. 

Brandy-bottle (brK'ndi-bpi'l), jA. 1676. 1* 
A bottle (for) containing brandy; also fig* •• 
Bot* The Yellow Water-Uly (Nupkar Trnteum) 
1846. 
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Brandy-pawnee (bramdiipj'ni). z8x6. [f. 
Brandy + Hind, p&nt water ; a camp wi] 
Brandy-and-watcr. 

Brangle, sb. Obs. exc. dial. 1600. [f. 

Br angle t/. f ] A brawl, wrangle. 

Bra*ngle f v. Obs. or arch. 1553. [perh. var. 
of Bkanlk v ., modified by Wrangle, etc.] 
inlr. To wrangle. Hence Br&'nglement 
tBra*ngler. 

Brank, sbA dial. 1577. [?] Buckwheat. 
tBrank (braijkLw.l Sc. 1574. [app. f. brank , 
ting, of Branks. 1 To bridle, restrain; to put 
in the branks. Also Jig. -1664. 
tBrank, v* Sc. and dial. ME. [?] L inlr. 
Of horses : To prance -1513. a. Of persons : 
To strut; to prank 2550. 
tBrank(e. [a.OF.tfraw.] A sword. Caxton. 
Branks (braqks). Rare ting, brank ; also 
as sing, a branks . 1595. [?] 1. A scold's bridle; 
an instrument of punishment, consisting of Rn 
Iron framework for the head, having a sharp 
metal gag which restrained the tongue, a. A 
sort of wooden muzzle, used as a bndle 1657. 
8* The mumps 1794. 

Brank-ursine (brseqk^’jsin). 1551. [ad. 
med. I* branca ursina, lit. * bear’s claw*.] 
Bear's breech, Acanthus. Erron. used of the 
Cow-parsnip ( Heracleum Sphondylium .) 
t Braille, sb. 1581. [a. F.] I. Wavering, 
Pconfusion. a. One of several dances of 
French origin ; the music for it -2820. 
f Braille, v. rare. [a. F. bran Ur.] To agi- 
tate, toss about. Jer. Taylor. 

Bran-new ; see Brand-new. 

Branny (bra-ni), a. 1533. [f. Bran sbA] 
Consistingof, abounding in, or resembling bran. 
tBra*nsle. 1596. [a. F., var. of brame.] — 
Bran lk sb. 1, a. >1829. 

Brant (bncnt), sb. (Also BRENT f q.v.) 1544. 
[?] The smallest species of wild goose (Bemi- 
cla brcnta). Formerly confounded with the 
Barnacle-goose. Also Brant-goose. 

Brant (brant). [OE. brant, brpnt 1 high, 
steep*. Still n. dial. : in Sc. Brent, q. v.] A. 
adj. i. Lofty, steep, sheer. ta. Of the fore- 
head : Un wrinkled -1483. tB. adv. Straight, 
straight up; steeply -1544. 
fBra-ntcom. 1578. [cf. Brand jA 6.] Smut 
(l/redo segetum) -1646. 

Brant-IOX (brantifyks). 1864. [ad. Ger. 
brand-juchs , ? from the colour.] A variety of 
fox, having much black in its fur. (Diets.) 
tBra-ntle. [var. of Brandlr.] -Branle 
sb. a. Fepys. 

Bra-nular, a. rare . [A spurious formation 
from Brain.] Fertaining to or affecting the 
brain. I. Taylor. 

Braquemard ; see Brackmard. 

Braaen, obs. f. Brazen. 

D Bra -aero. 1653. [Sp.] - Brazier 2 . 
Brash (braf), /A.l Chiefly dial. 1573. 
[perh. echoic.] ti. An attack; a bout. Sc. and 
a. dial. -1724. a. A slight attack of sickness; 
esf. one arising from a disorder of the alimentary 
canal. Hence teething-b., •weaning-b. 1785. 3. 

An eruption of fluid; as water-b., pyrosis; a 
sudden dash of rain i8xx. 

Brash, sb.' 1 170a. [perh. corrupt f. F. brbche; 
cf. It. breccia.] A mass of fragments, as of 
rubble, crushed ice, hedge-clippings, etc* 
Brash (brief), «.* Now U.S. [perh. echoic.] 
Fragile, brittle : used chiefly of Umber. 

Brash, a. 2 dial. 2834. [? conn. w. prec.] 
Rash, impetuous. 

tBraah, v. 2565. [Cf. Brash sb.\ also 
Brush v. 2 ] To assault; to breach. Also Jig. 
-1638. 

Brashy (br*rji),a. 1 [f. Brash hM-p-y 1 *] 
Broken, crumbly, fragmentary. 

Bra-shy, a* Sc. 1805. [f. Brash sbA 3.] 
Showery. 

Brasler(e, obs. f. Brazier. 

Brasil, -sile, -sill, obs. ff. Brazil. 
Brasqus (brask). 2871. [a. F.; conn. w. 
Sraser to solder (Llttrd).] * A lining for cruci- 
bles and frimaoes; generally, a compound of 
clay, etc. with charcoal dust ' (Raymond). 
Bran (brat), sb. [OE. brms : not found 


elsewhere.] 2. Hist. : Any alloy of copper 
with tm or sine (and occas. other base metals), 
b. In mod. use : A yellow-coloured alloy of 
copper and zinc, usu. containing about one part 
in tnree of zinc. (Bronze, the Italian word for 
brass, is now used to distinguish the ancient 
alloy of copper and tin.) c. A type of hard- 
ness. imperishableness, insensibility, etc. ME. 
td. transf. Copper -16x7. e. Iron pyrites in 
coaL Cl Brazil 8 , f. in Organ-butlding ; A 
composition of lead and tin. a. Elliptically : 

a. A sepulchral tablet of brass 2613. b. A 

bearing for a shaft 2731. c. Musical instru- 
ments of brass ME. 3. Money, fa. Copper or 
bronze coin -2775. b. Money in general (sla ng 
or dial.) 2597. 4. Jig. Effrontery, impudence, 

unblushingness 264a. 

z. c. Mena euill manners hue in Rrasse, their Ver. 
tues We write in Water Shaks. 4. His face ia of 
brasae, which may be said either ever or never to 
blush Fuller. 

Comb. : b. band, one with wind instruments of b. j 

b. farthing, emphatic **fartking\ b.-foll, -latten, 
Dutch leaf made by beating out b. very thin; b. 
plate, a plate of h., bearing an inscription s also, a 
monumental b. (2 a); b. rule, a strip of b., type-high, 
used toseparaie lines or columns of type; -smith; 
■work, -worker. 

Brass ^bros), v. 2859. [f. prec. : cf. to tin.] 
To coat with brass 1865 ; Jig. to cover with 
effrontery. 

Brassage (bra a sedg). 1806. [a. F., f. brasser.] 
A mint-chaige to cover the cost of coining 
money. 

Brassard (brisS id). Also brassart 1830 
(a. F., f. bras; see -ard.] z. Armour for the 
upper arm. Hist. 3. A badge worn on the 
arm 1870. 

Bra*ssate. 2863. Ckcm. A salt of brassic 
acid. 

Brasae (bras). 1847. [Cf. Brassem.] A 
kind of perch. 

Brassed (brast),///. a. ME. [f. Brass 
-ed.] Made of, or overlaid with brass. 

Brass(e)y (bra*si). 1888. [var. of Brassy.] 
Golf. A brass-shod club. 

|| Brassica (bra*sik&). 183a. [L. ; -cab- 
bage.] Bot. A genus of cruciferous plants, con- 
taining the cabbage, the turnip, rape, etc. 
Hence Bra*saic a. 

H Brassiere (bra-sie.i). 2913. [Fr.] A wo- 
man's underbodice worn to support the breasts. 

Brassy (bra •«),<!. 1583. [f. Brass 4 -y L] 
t. Of or covered with brass. a. Of the nature 
or appearance of brass 2789. 3. Jig* *• Hard 

as brass 1596; b. unblushing 1576; c. debased 
yet pretentious 2586; d. strident and artificial 
in tone 2865. 

3. b. Ab. impudence 1690. c. Abb age Tknnyson. 
d.That hard, b., overstretched style M. Arnold. Hence 
Bra ssineaa. 

Brast, v. t north, f. Burst. 

Brat (brat), sbA Now dial. [OE. bratt i 
prob. a. OIr. brat(t masc., 'cloth, plaid, cloak'.) 
x. ta. (in OE.) A cloak, b. in midi., tv., and 
n. dial. A pinafore or apron, c. A rag. 9. A 
jacket for a sheep's back 1862. +8- Rubbish 

1656. 4. Sc. The skin which forms on por- 

ridge, rice pudding, etc. 1795. 

Brat (brat), sb* 1505. [? same wd. as prec] 
A child (usu. implying insignificance). Jig. Off- 
spring, product. 

I should be glad to hear how the little b. doth 
Cromwsll. Hence Bra*tUng, a little b. Bra't- 
tery, a nursery, (contemptuous.) 

Brat, sb.$ 1759. [var. of Bret.] The turbot. 

Brat sb* 1856. [Cf. BRATI3.] Mining. 
A thin bed of coal mixed with pyrites or car- 
bonate of lime. 

Bratchet ( bra-t J6t) . 2600. [App. same wd. 
as Bracket.] i. - Brachet. a. A little 
brat, (contemptuous or playful .) 

II Brattach (bratix). z8a8. [Gael. bratach % 
f. brat cloth.] An ensign or banner. 

Brattice (bne'tis),rA ME. [More correctly 
brettis ; prob. ; — Ger. brett board, with Horn, 
suffix •esc*', thus * boarding '.) 2. A tempo- 

rary breastwork, parapet, or gallery of wood, for 
use during a siege. (Hist.) a. (dial, also brat** 
tisk) s A partition, generally of deal 1852. 3. 

In form brattisk : A shelf ; also a seat with a 
high back (*. dial.)* _______ 


BRAVO 

Comb. b. -cloth (sense a): stout tarred cloth used in 
mines instead of wooden breaking. 

Brattice, v. 286a. [f. prec.] In To b. up : 
to line the sides of a shaft, etc., with planking. 

Brattidng (brartisiq). 1866. [i. Brattice 
v. (or sb.) +-ing 1 .] 1. Brattice-work in a coal- 

pit 1866. 2. Archit. See Brattishing. 

Brattishing (bne*tijiq\ 2593. Var. of 
Bratticing, used in Archit . : A cresting of 
open carved work on the top of a shrine. Also 
dial . in other senses. 

Braunite (brenrnait). 2839. [f. Mr. Braun 
of Gotha.] Min. An anhydrous oxide of man- 
ganese, a brittle dark brownish-black mineral 
occurring both crystallized and massive. 
tBrava*de. 2579. [a. F., ad. It. brava/a ; 
see Brave.] - Bravado -1833. 
tBrava-de, v . arch. 1634. [f. prec.] L 
intr. To assume a bold and defiant look -2667. 
a. trans. To defy 2676. 

Bravado (br&v/i'd*, -a*d^), sb. pi. ■ 


*o». 1590. [ad. Sp. bravada and F. bravado; see 
-ado *. J i. Boastful or threatening behaviour; 
ostentatious display of courage or boldness. 
(Now usu. in sing., without a : occas. with a or 
in pi.) ta. A swaggering fellow. Cf. Bravo. 
-2825. 

z. A sort of b. — an air of affected unconcern Jams 
Alstkn. a. The Hectors 3 c bravadoes of the House 
Pkpys. Hence Brava'doism (rare). 

Brave (bir‘v), a., sb., int . 1485. [a. F., ad. 
It. bravo gallant, fine. Ulterior etym. unkn.l 

A. adj. x. Courageous, intrepid, stout-heartea 
(as a good quality), absol. The brave (now only 
pi.) 1697. a. Finely-dressed; = Sc. Braw; 
splendid, showy, handsome. (Now app. a 
literary revival.) 1568. 3. loosely, Capital, fine 

(arch.) (Cf. Braw a.) 1577. 4. quasi-at/u. — 

Bravely. (Now poet.) 2596. 

x. High hopes of living to be b. men, and worthy 
Patriots Milt. None but the b. deserves the fair 
Dryden. The b of other lands Tknnyson. a. The 
lilies which are braver than Solomon 159). 3. O 

that's a braue man, bee writes braue verses^ speakes 
braue words A. Y. L. lit. iv. u Braue punishments 
Much Ado v. iv. 13a Hence Bra've-ly adv., -nesa. 

B. sb. [in sense x, directly from F. brave. J 
2. A brave man, a warrior ; since 1800 esp. a 
warrior among the N. American Indians 2602. 
b. A bully; a hired assassin (arch.) 1598. a. 
A bravado (arch.) 2590. 

x. A Black foot h. Catlin. a Life's braves should 
somehow be made good Bkowning. 

C. interj. [Cf. Bravo.J Capital I Bravo I 
Now dial. 2593. 

Brave (br/iv), tr. 1546. [a. F. braver, f. 

brave.] I. trans. To treat with bravado; to 
challenge, defy. a. To meet or face with brav- 
ery ; to encounter, defy. (The ordinary current 
sense.) 1776. ts- To make brave 1593. +4. 

To make splendid, adorn -2625. tg. T o boast 
-2652. 

z. Ossa and PeTion that so b. the sky Hrrwooa 
s. To b. danger 1833, severe weather 1876. 4. Thou 

[the tailor] hast brau’d manic men Shaks. 

II. intr. (and const, to b. it), ti. To boast, 
vaunt To b. it : to act the bravo. -2827. ta. To 
dress splendidly -263a. Hence Bra-vingly adv. 
Bravery (br?» veri). 1548. [prob. a. F. 
b reverie the action of braving ] 1 1 - The action 
of braving or acting the bravo; daring, defiance; 
bravado -1814. a. Daring, courage, fortitude 
(as a good quality). (The ordinary current 
sense.) 1582. 3. Display, show; splendour 

1 570. concr. Fine clothes; ** Sc. Br aws, 1563. 
fb. A fine thing; an adornment -1657. +4. 

Mere show -2681. ts- A gallant, a beau; also 
collect, grandees, chivalry -1670. 

x. Ere long tbou shah lament These braveries M ilt. 
Sams. 1*43. a. Lancelot, the flower of b. Tknnyson. 
3. The brauerie of this world, .likened is, to flowre of 
grasse Tessas. 

Bravissimo; see Bravo sb* 

Bravo (bri-vo), sbA PI. -oeo (- 08 ). 1597. 
fa. It. Long naturalized, whence the pronune. 
(br#tw>) in some Diets.] z. A daring villain, a 
hired soldier or assassin; a reckless desperado. 
t«- « Bravado (rare) -2713. 
x. I have been throe Nights tog 
voes Stssls. 

ravo (bri-va), int. and sb.* 1761. [a. Il 
brave, superL bravissimo (also used).] Capital 1 
Well done 1 Hence, as sb. A cheer. 


Nights together dogged by 


S (Gar. Kfln). t (Fr. pm), tt (Gw. M<iOkr). « (Fr. dune). * (c«rl). e (<•) (thwc). I (?) (win), f (Fr. tore). S (£i'r, Urn, with). 
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BRAVURA 

| Bravura (bravfl’ri). 1788. [It: — bravery, 
spirit.] 1. Display of daring or defiance; 
brilliancy of execution; attempt at brilliant per- 
formance 1813. a. A passage or piece of music 
requiring elaborate execution, written to task 
the artist's powers. Also transf. 1788. 

a. A short (>. of John Ftuil Richter..! call It a b. t 
as being intentionally ajfo&sage of display and elabo- 
rate execution Dr Quincky. 3. attrib., as b, player, 
si U& er * ***£**£1 song. 

Braw (bry). Sc. 1563. [Sc. f. Brave ; cf. 
ca — calve, etc.] A. adj. x. — Brave a. 3. 
1724. a. — Brave 3. 1565. B. rA pi. — 
Bravery 3 ; fine clothes 1734. 

Brawl (bryl), sb \ 1460. [f. Brawl v .] 
1. A noisy turbulent quarrel, a row. fa. Cla- 
mour -1611. 
tBrawl, r A 2 1531. [cf. Branle v.] i. A 
particular pace or movement in dancing -1531 

0. A kind of French dance; themusicforit-1842. 
a. Will you win your loue with a French braule 

L. it. Zn III. 1. Q. 

fBrawl, sb. 3 1735. A blue and white striped 
cloth made in India >1788. 

Brawl (br§l), v. [Late ME. Origin unkn.J 

1. intr. To wrangle, to squabble. (At first, 

perh. simply ' to contend '.) t trans. To scold, 
revile -1649. a. intr. To raise a clamour ML 
trans. To utter clamorously 1563. 3. intr. Of 

a stream : To make a noise of conflict in its 
rapid course over stones, etc. 1600. 

k. Gyue thou place to hym that brawleth or cbideth 
Caxton. a. To b. in Church , to indulge in any 
speaking other than as prescribed in the Prayer Book, 
g. Shallowest brooks b. the most Spurgeon. Hence 
Braw*ler. Braw*lingly adv. 

Brawn (br§n), sb. ME. [a. OF. Sraon, 
braoun , fleshy part, esp. of the hind leg; = Pr. 
bradon ; ad. W.Ger. brddo, f. brddan to roast 
(see Brede v. l \ The spec, sense ' boar's flesh ‘ 
is Eng. only.] 1. Fleshy part, muscle, esp. of 
the arm, leg, and thumb. Also transf. ana fig. 
ta. The muscle or flesh of animals as food -1656. 
3. spec. The flesh of the boar; esp. (in recent 
use) collared, boiled, and pickled or potted. 

S Cf. bacon, a deriv. of back. | ME. 4. transf. 

I boar (or swine) as fattened for the table (dial.). 
Cf. Bacon. ME. 5. Hardened or thickened 
skin; also Jig. L. callum. 1578. 

1 Hise lymes gretc, hisc brawnes harde and stronge 
Chaucer. a. Is a man therefore bound at noon to 
It., or Beefe Milt, Comb, b.-fallen a. shrunken in 
flesh. 

Brawn (bryn), v. 1571. [f. prcc.] I* To 
make or become hard; also fig. a. trans. To 
fatten (a boar) 1655. t3- intr. To grow fat. 

(Of a boar.) i<j8o. 

Brawned (brpnd ),///. a. 1505. [f. Brawn.] 
1. Muscular, brawny. a. Hardened, callous : 
mostly fig. 1583. t3* Fattened as a boar -x6oi. 

Brawner (brymaj). 1708. [f. Brawn®. + 
-er. ] A boar fattened for the table. 
Brawniness (bromines). 1645. [f. Brawny 
4- -ness. | Muscularity; finsensibility. 
Brawny (bry-m), a. 1430. [f. Brawn sb.’] 
x. Characterized by muscle or muscular strength 
1599. 3. Callous ('it. and ffig.). Also in comb. 

1. A brawney arme 1644. a. A b. conscience 1638. 

Braxy ^brsrksi), sb. and a. Sc . 1 785. [prob. 
from * the bracks'; cf. poxy.] 1. Splenic apo- 
plexy in sheep 1791 2. as adj. Characterized 

by this disease, as b. -sheep, mutton ; also absol. 
the flesh of a b, sheep 1785. 

Bray (bi*i), sb. ML [f. Bray v.l] +1. 
Outcry; a shriek -1596. a. The cry of some 
animals, esp. the ass 1650. 3. transf. Any 

loud harsh sound 1593. 

a. No btayes of asses nor of bulls 1650. 3. The b. of 
rusty bolts Scott, of horns 1884. 

Bray (br/i), t/.l [ME. brait , braye, a. F. 
bra ire 'to cry’ (now only of the ass), perh. 
Celtic, f. a stem bt ag-, cogn. w. ’Lt.fragor. ] ti* 
intr. To utter a loud harsh cry -1613. 9. Of 

animals : for nierly the cry of horses, oxen, deer, 
etc.; now esp. of the ass ME. b. contemptu- 
ously of the human voice 1635. 3. trans f. Of 

wind, thunder, etc. (now esp. of the trumpet) : 
To make a loud harsh jarring sound ML 4, 
trans. To uteer harshly. Olten with out. ME. 

a. Stags pitifully b. Dryden. b. None ever brayed 
to learnedly 1692, 

Bray (br^l), v . 2 [ME. braytn , a. OF. breier 
(mod. broyefi £] x. To beat small; to bruise, 


pound; usu. in a mortar. Alsofig. 9. Techn.: 
Ta. To crush flax or hemp with a brake. ( F. 
brayer le chanvre .] -1530. b. To pound and 
scour (woollen cloth) 1879. 

1 .fig. Though thou shuldest b. a foole with a pestell 
in a morter like otemeell, yet wil not bis foolishness© 
go from him Covrrdalk Prov. xxviL 22. Hence 
Braying vbl. sb? 

Braye. 1519. [a. F. braie « med L. braca 
dike: of unkn. origin.] A military outwork. 
False b , (ad. F. fausse braie ) : an advanced 
parapet surrounding the main rampart. Hist. 
Brayer 1 (bi/i-ci). 1598. [f.BRAY». 1 +-BR 1 .] 
One who brays; esp. an ass. 

Brayer 1688. [f. Bray v 2 + -er 1 .] 
Printing. A wooden pestle used to rub down 
and temper the ink. 

Brayer 3, 1770. [?] Part of a compound 
lever for raising or depressing the upper grind- 
stone in a corn-mill. 

Braze (br*iz), v. 1 [OE. bra si an, f. brms 
Brass; perh. re-coined in 16th c.l 1. trans. 
To make of, or cover with, brass OE, 9 .fig. 
To make hard like brass, harden 1603. 

Braze (br?»z), v. 2 1581. [? &. F. braser to 
solder, in OF to burn.] ti. To expose to the 
action of fire. 3. To solder (with an alloy of 
brass and zinc) 1677. 

Brazen (br?i-z’n), a. [OE. brazen, f. braes 
Brass.] 1. Made of brass ; strong as brass 
ML 3. transf. and fig. Like brass. (Often 
after Homer’s ovpavds x^bneos, etc.) 1596. 3. 

I fig. Hardened in effrontery 1573. 

' x. A brassin ymnge 1552. Inuiron'd with a B. wall 
Shaks. a. The brasen sky Spenser. 3. B. mendacity 
1869. Thr. Brazen are : the third mythological age 
of mankind. Hence Bra*zen-ly adv., -ness. 

Brazen (br?i*z’n), w. 1555. [f. the adj.] I. 
trans. With out: to face impudently. So to b. 
it out . 3. trans. To make bold or reckless 1884. 

1. He would talk saucily, lye, and b. it out 1712. 

Brazen-face. 1573. [f. Brazen a. 3.] 1. 

As two wds. : An unabashed countenance. 9. 
As one wd. : A brazen-faced person 1598. Hence 
Bra-zen-faced a. unblushing, impudent. Bra* 
sen-faced ly adv . 

Brazier 1 (br^ ziai, ME. [?f. Brass 
sb .] One who works in brass. Hence Bra’- 
ziery, brazier’s work; also concr. 

Brazier 2 (br*i-ziaj, -£<oi). 1690. [a. F. 

brasier, f. braise hot coals.] A laige flat pan or 
tray for holding burning charcoal, etc* 

Brazil 1 (brflzi l). ME. [? a. Sp. brazil or 
It. braule \ of unkn. etym. The country was 
called from the wood, terra debrasil, ’red-dye- 
wood land'.] 1. Orig., the red wood of an East 
Indian tree (Csesaltima Saffian), from which 
dyers obtain a red colour. Later, the similar 
wood of a S. American species (C. echinata), 
and also other species, all valuable to the dyer. 
Now usu. called Brazil-wood. Also attrib. b. 
Taken as a type of hardness : hence as hard as 
A Pronounced (brse’zil.brre’z’l). 1635. ta.The 
dye-stuff and dye yielded by this wood -1669. 
Also attrib. 3. A country of S. America, also 
called * the Brazils ’ 1555. Also attrib. and in 
comb. 4. Brazil-nut : A triquetrous nut, the 
seed of Bertholletia excelsa (N.O. Lecythidacese) 
1830. Hence Brazilian a. and sb. 

z. c. Are my bones b., or my flesh of oak Quarles. 
3. The Portuguese nam'd it Brazile, from the red 
wood of that name W. Rogers. 

Brazil (bnezil), sb. 2 dial. Also (perh. 
better brassil, brazzle. 1747. [?f. Brass.] x. 
Iron pyrites (midi, dial.), a. Coal containing 
much pyrites 2853. U As hard as b. ; occas. 
referred to this wd. j 

Braziletto (braezile't*). 1656. [? ad. Sp. ! 
brasilete ‘Jamaica-wood’, dim. of brazil .] 
Species of dyewood, inferior to Brazil-wood, j 
imported from Jamaica (Cusalfiinia brasiliensis \ 
and crista; now referred to the genus Pelto- 
phoruvt). 

Brazilin (brse zilin). 1863. [f. Brazil + 
in.] The red colouring-matter of Brazil-wood. 
Breach (br/tf ), sb. [ME. brtche , partly repr. j 
OE, bryce, brice{: — OTeut. +brukb-g from *brek-\ 
see Break); partly a. F. brtche.] f*. The 
action of breaking ; the fact of being broken ; 1 
breakage, fracture -1676. 9. The breaking of j 

waves on a coast or over a vessel x6ox. 3. The I 


BREADNESS 

breaking of any legal or moral bond or obliga- 
tion ; violation, infraction ME. ti- An irruption 
into, an infringement upon -1751. 5. A break- 

ing of relations (of union or continuity) 1695. 
Also absol. 6. A broken or injured spot, place, 
or part ; a disrimted place, gap or fissure ; esp, 
a cap in a fortification made by a battery ME. 
Also fig. +7. Surf made by the sea breaking 
over rocks -1707. t8. A break in a coast; a 

bay. harbour x6ix. to- An interval; a division 
marked by intervals -1590. xo. A condition of 
ruptured relations- 1745. 

a. Clear A. the waves rolling dean over without 
breaking. Clean-b ,, when every object on deck is 
swept away. 3. Nuptial breaches Lear u U. 16s. 
Phr. B. of contract, premise, trust, a. B. of friendas 
Baret. 6 . To stand in the b. {often fig.). 8. Asher 
continued on the sea shore and abode in his breaches 
[Wycu hauens] Judges r. X7. 

Phrases: (sense a) b. of arrestment. Illegal dis- 
posal of property which has been attached 1 b. of 
dose, trespass t b. of (the) peace* a violation of 
the public peace by an affray, riot, or other disturb- 
ance ; b. of pound, breaking into a pound without 
warrant t b. of prison, escape of a prisoner from 
confinement! b. of privilege, a violation of the 
rights of a privileged body | D. of promise* spec. » 
b. of promise to marry. 

Breach (brftj), v. 1547. [f. the sb.] I* 
trans , To make a breach in; to Break through. 
Also fig. fa. intr. To cause a breach ,* to 
separate -1641. 3. Naut. Of whales : To leap 

out of the water 2843. 
x. The English had breached the fort Jab. Mill. 

Breacby (brPtJi), a . 1800. [f. Breach + 
■y'.J x. Of cattle : Apt to break fences, and 
get out of enclosures. a. Having breaches. 
Bread (bred), sb. [OE. triad , pL brladru 
: — OTeut. +braudos-, meaning orig. * piece, L. 
frustum' , which before iaoo had displaced hldf, 
now ‘ loaf, the original Teut. name for bread. 
Cf. Lowland Sc. piece. (Thus not a deriv. of 
brv to Brew .)1 ti. (Only in OE.) Bit, piece, 
morsel (of food). 9. An article of food pre- 
pared by moistening, kneading, and baking 
meal or flour, usu. with the addition of yeast 
or leaven OE. t3. (with pi.) A loaf, a roll 
-1643. 4- Taken as a type of ordinary food. 

(Perh. from the Lord’s Prayer.) ME Also fig. 
5. Means of subsistence 1719. 8 . attrib. Of 

bread; about or for bread, as b. riots 1783. 

a. Better is halfe a lofe than no b. H by wood. 4. B. 
0/ idleness : food not worked for 1 so B. 0/ affliction, 
etc. iFullofib.i full-fed. 4. Ho meant do harm ia 
scribbling . . ’t was . . his b. Byron. 

Phrases. To break b . : a. to partake of b. or food j 
b. (from N. T.) to dispense h., or fig, the b. of lifei 
aUo to administer or join in the Communion. 7 V 
know on which side one's b. is butteredx to know 
where one’s interest lies. To take the b. out of one's 
mouth: to take away hi*. livelihood, to take from a 
person what he is on the point of enjoying. B. buttered 
on both sides : great good fortune. 

Comb.: b. and butter* b. spread with butter 1 the 
means of living | also attrib . boyish, girlish, esp. 
school -girlish ; b. and cbeeae. fig, for plain fare, 
living: black b., a coarser dark kind, made of rya, 
etc.; -meal, meal for household or brown b.| occ.— 
rock-meal (Gcr. berg-mehl) 1 -root, epee, a species of 
P'oralea {P. esculenta ), and Camassia esculent a at 
Qu smash ; also the root itself. 

Bread (bred), v. 1797. [f. Bread /A] a. 
Cookery. To dress with bread-crumbs, b. To 
clean by rubbing with bread. 

Bread(e f var. of Brede. 

Brea-d-basket. 1559. z. lit. A bosket for 
holding or handing round bread. 9. slang. 
The stomach 1753. 

Brea-d-com. ME. Grain for making bread, 
e.g. rye. 

lrea*d-cmmb. 1769. a* (Prop, two wds.) 
A crumb of bread ; (in pi.) crumbs for dressing 

fish, etc. b.The son part of oread, as opp. to the 
crust. H ence Brea*d-crumb v. , to cover with b.-c* 
Breaden (bre d'n), a. 2579. rf. Bread sb.] 
Made or consisting of bread. T B.godx pole- 
mical for the consecrated host. var. fBrea*dy. 

Brea-d-fmit. 1697. The farinaceous fruit 
of a tree; esp. of Artocarfus i nets a of the South 
Sea Islands, etc., having a whitish pulp of the 
consistency of new bread. 

Breadlett (brc*dl6s), a. ME. [f. Bread rA 
■f -less. ] Without bread; witheui food. Hence 
Brea ^i****!*** 

Brea*dnesa. 1866. [L Bread + -ness.] In 


«(DMn). a on (Uwd). v {cut), f (Fr. ch*f). s (eva). ai (/, ^ , (Fr. ecu d, vie), i (mi). # (P*ych#). 9 (wh«t). /(£ ft). 
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discussions on T ransubstan tiation : The quality 
of being bread. 

Bread-stitch, ear. of brede-stitch ; see 
Brbdk shf 

Bread-staff (bre*dstuf). 1793. Material for 
bread; grain, flour: now usu. in pL 
Breadth (bred|>). 1593. [f. breade, Brede, 
after length , etc. ] t . Measure or distance from 
side to side; width, extent across. Also Jig. 0. 
A piece (of cloth, etc.) of the full breadth ; a 
width 1584. 3. Extent, length 1595. 4. fig , 

Largeness (of mind, sentiment, or view), liber- 
ality, catholicity; also, wide display of a quality 
X847. 5. Art. A broad effect 1788. 

s. 7 > a hair’s A : to a nicety Merry IK iv. ii. 4. 
B> The b. of his great voyage Per. iv. i. 37. 4. To 

attack with a k of calumny 185a. 5. B., or that 

quality of execution which makes a whole, .predomi- 
nate over the parts Fussu. Hence Brea*dthless 
m. Breadthways, -wise adv. in direction of the b. 
Bread-tree (bre'dtr*). 1786. Occas. name 
•f the Bread-fruit tree; also of Gardenia edulis , 
Encephalartos caffer 

Bread-winner (bre'diwinai). 1818. i. One 
who supports himself and those dependent upon 
him by his earnings z8ax. a. The tool, art, or 
craft with which any one earns his living 18x8. 

s. The stay and bread-winner of some widowed 
mother or sister 1863. a. 1 l'se gang harne, — and then 
get my bread-winner* [a fiddle] Scott. 

Break (br/ik), v. Pa. t. Late ME. brake, 
now arch., gave place to broke (brJnk) early in 
x 6 th c. Pa. ppl. broken (bn^k’n), and in verse 
broke. [OE. breean :—-OTeut. stem brek-, 
corresp. to L. frag - ( frango ), Aryan *bhreg-. J 
L x. tram. To sever into parts by force, to part 
by violence. Also intr. (for reft.) Often with 
in pieces , asunder, etc. 9. trans. and intr. To 
burst ME. ; to lay open the surface of 1490 : to 
crack ME. 

s. A threefold rope is not easily broken Bp. B a slow. 
To h. windows Stkxlk, a battle-axe Scott, intr. If 
both [points] breake, your gas kins fall Twel. N. l 
V. S4- 

Spec. uses. To cut up: To b. (up) a deer or fox 
Scott. You can carveJbreake up this capon L. L. L. 
iv. i 58. fTo wreck: The ships were broken s Kings 
axil. 48. To destroy the completeness oft to divide, 
part : To h. a bottle 1808, the set (mod). Cf. To b. 
bulk. tTo dissolve, disband 1 also intr. In phrases: 
To A bread-, wot Bax ad. To b. a lance with : to enter 
the lists against, a. The berry breaks before it stain- 
eth Shaw. I will breake thy pate acrosae Com. Err . 
H. L 78, To b. Priscian's head : to violate the rules 
«f grammar, intr. Said of fa bell, and hence of a boy’s 
voice Parra. 

n. 1. To disable, destroy cohesion, solidity, 
•r firmness; to crush, shatter; to overwhelm, 
ruin, destroy OE. intr. To relax 153a a. To 
crush in spirit; to tame. Now also to b. in. 1474. 

s. Phr. To A the leg, or arm : Le. the bones of the 
Hmk To A on the wheel : to dislocate on a wheel, 
etc. (a form of torture). Jig. Tob. the neck o/a journey : 
to get through the wont of it To A the (ones) 
heart : to overwhelm with sorrow. The frost breakelh 
{intr.) 1530. Thou breakett the proude Pt. lxxxviii. 
Of waves, etc. trams, and intr. ME. To A the bank : 
to make the lank, or at a gaming-table the ‘banker ’, 
■top payment Also intr. (for ref.) Merck. K 111. L 
iaa intr. His health was breaking fait Tbevrlyan. 
a To b the spirit of the army Macaulay. About 
breaking of my horses to the coach Parvs. 

in. To do violence to, fail to keep sacred or 
Intact OE. 


The laws have been shamefully broken Junius. So, 
To A the Snbbath, the King's peace , an indenture , 
contract, oath , etc. To b. a marriage 1 to annul it 
IV. i. To lay open by breaking; often with 
open OE. fa. To enter by force or violence. 
(Now To A into, q. v.) -X768. a* To escape 
violently or suddenly from M E. 4. Of light, 

sound, etc. : To penetrate 1599. 5. To reveal 
(tone's mind), disclose (news, eta) ; now Im- 
plying caution and delicacy; to utter 1450. 6. 


To open, begin 1588. 

t. Hunger broke stone wals Cor ; t L sio. a John 
Wesley broke a house 1745. 3 To Eprison Sknskx, 
bounds, covert or cover (mod.). 4. what beam shall 

b. my night Bvaoa 5. I Have some news to h. Hood. 
To h. a comparison Math AdotuL 15s, a sigh Goudsm. 
i, Phr, To A the halls (JBiUiartts)\ to make the open- 


ing stroke. 

IT. x/To rupture union or continuity; to dis- 
rupt ; to stop for the time ME* 9 . To alter 


abruptly the direction of (a line) ; also intr. x6x6. 

i. fig. To b. the bonds of modesty 157$. a spell 
Macaulay. To b. the enemy's ranks Massikcxr, the 
enemy's line 1769, wheel. They broke twice and fled 


like sheep 1781, intr. Tbe clouds Sre breaking Dis- 
babu. To b. tbe thread of these Speculations Addison, 
Phr. To A one's fall, jourtiey. To b. one’s sleep 
Shaks., silence Sterne, one’s fast ME. To b. mono- 
tony ( sameness, etc (mod.), a Phr. To b. joint \ said 
of bricks, etc, when the lines of junction are discon- 
tinuous. To A sheer : see Sheer. So, To A away , 
off. To A, A in, A bach: said ef the ball or the 
bowler at Cricket. 

VI. x. To sever by breaking ; also intr. to 
cease from relation with, quarrel with ME* a- 
To cashier (an officer) 1695. 

t. Thou shalt breake his yoke from off thy necke 
Gen. xxvii. 4c Phr. Tob. (any one) of a practice or 
habit. Charles broke with his Parliament 1859. To 

b. with tbe past Fbbsman. a. Three other colonels 
are broke 1695. 

VII. intr. x. To escape from restraint ; to 

issue forth OE. a. To burst out of darkness, 
begin to shine. Const, on, upon. (Cf. IV. 4.) 
1535. 8* To make a forcible entrance into a 

place ME. 

1. To b. from the trammels of a notion Ruskin. 
Cries, .broke from them 1833. Phr. To b. into arms , 
rebellion , weeping, a laugh. To b. from concealment 
Stickle, a. Let me goe, for the day breaketh Gen. 
xxxiL ad. So of morning, daylight, and by confusion 
darkness, clouds. 3. The Lacedemonians afterwards 
brake into Attica Hobbes. 

Phrases. To A bulk: to begin to unload. To A 
(the) ground (cf. I. a): a. Toplougb up for the first 
time See also To A up. b. Of an army : To begin 
digging trenches. Also Jig. To A the ice \ to make 
a beginning. To A square or squares : to violate the 
regular order, do harm. Tob. wind: to void wind 
from tbe stomach or bowels. 

Comb.: To b. away. a. trans. To remove by 
breaking. Also intr. (for ref.) b. intr. To stait 
away with abruptness and force Also Jig. To b. 
down. a. trans. To demolish, destroy, b. To de- 
compose. C. To crush in strength, health, courage, 
etc. d. intr. (for ref.) To fall broken ; to prove of 
no avail. To b. forth, a. intr. To make a rush 
forward, b. Of flame, war, disease, etc.: To burst 
out. c. To break loose, d. To burst into utterance 
To b. in. a. trans. - II. 2. b. intr. To enter forci- 
bly or abruptly. C. To infringe upon f to interrupt 
unexpectedly, d. To burst ufon To b. off. a. 
trans. To put an abrupt end la b. intr. To leave 
off abruptly, C. trans. To sever by breaking, d. 
intr. To detach oneself abruptly from. e. To sever 
connexion (with), t. trans. To draw off sharply, 
tg. intr. To begin. To b. out. &. trans. To force 
out by breaking, b. intr. To burst from restraint, or 
concealment. Said of persons and things. Cf. To b. 
out (in or into boils, etc.) 1 to A out, into, or in feel- 
ing or action. Tob. through, [f. Branch VII. Prop, 
the analysis is to A through* fence, not to b.-throueh 
a fence.) a. trans. To penetrate by breaking, b. To 
transgress Also absol. To b. up. a. To disinte- 
grate (trans. and intr.). b. trans. To open up (ground). 

c. Of frost, tan epidemic: To give way. a. To fail 
physically, f©- trans. To burst open, open forcibly. 

Break-. The verb-stem in comb, forming 
sbs. or adjs. 

I. With verb + object. x. Forming sbs^as b.-bonet, 
the Ossifrage or Ospreyj -bulk a captain that ab- 
stracts part of his cargo t -wind dial., a disease of 
sheep, a. Forming ad/s^ as -ax, that breaks axes, 
as in Break-ax T rpo^Sioanea Jamaictnsis\ -bone, 
bone-breaktng, as in Wbone fever, tbe dengue \ 
-covert, that breaks covert, Ii, With the vb. used 
ntiub.r= breaking 1 as b .-piece, -iron. 

Break (br/ik), jAI ME. [f. prec. vb.] 1. 
An act of breaking ; fracture. a. Cricket . A 

twist of the ball on touching the ground x866. 
3. Billiards and Croquet. A consecutive series 
of successful strokes; the points thus scored 
1865. 4. A broken place, gap, or opening : 

wider than Breach ME. 5. An interruption 
of continuity 1627. a. spec, the sudden termina- 
tion or rise in the decks of some merchant ships 
1735 ; b. marks [- - -J used in print or writ- 
ing to indicate abrupt pauses 1733. 0. Mus. 

The point of separation between the different 
registers of a voice 1883. 7. An irregularity, 

roughness, knot, etc. 1756. spec, in Archlt. 
x68c. 8. A portion of ground broken up for 

Cultivation; a tract distinct in appearance 1674. 

x, B. of day or mom : the first appearance of light. 
So B. of Juste : tbe beginning or June. $. b. In 
modern wit ail minted trash is Set off with num’roua 
breaks - - - and dashes — Swift. 

Break, sb Also brake. 1831. pa use of 
Brake sbf] x. A large carriage-frame with 
no body, used for breaking in young bones, 
a. A large wagonette 1874. 

Breakable fbrt’kftbl), a. 1570. [fr Break 
v. + -able. 1 Capable of being broken. 
Breakage (br/i’kedg), 1813. [f. Break w, + 
-age.] i . The action or fact of breaking, a. 


The results of breaking ; loss or damage caused 
by breaking 1848. 3. A break X871 . 4. Naut. 

The leaving of empty spaces in stowing tbe 
hold 1867. 

Breakage 2 , var. f. Brakrage. 
Break-back, a. 1556. [cf. Break-neck.] 
That breaks the back; crushing. 
Break-down (br?i*kdatm, alsobr/i k dan*n) 
1832. [f. To break down (see Break t».).] 1 

The act of breaking and falling down ; a collapse 
(lit. and Jig.). Also attrib as in break-down 
gang, etc. a. A riotous dance, in the style of 
the negroes. (U.S. ; but freq, in Eng.) 1864. 
Breaker 1 (brfi*kw). ME. [fr Break v. + 
-EK *.] x.One who breaks, crushes, or destroys; 
often with defining&b., as House-breaker, etc. 
1514. 9. One who violates a law, oath, conven- 

tion, etc. ME. 3* One who subdues, tames, or 
trains 155 a. 4. That which breaks 1661 ; spec . 
the name of machines for crushing the stems of 
flax or hemp, and for performing the first opera- 
tion in carding cotton, etc. 1817. 5. A heavy 

ocean-wave which breaks, esp. in passing over 
reefs or shallows 1684. 

1. A b. of idols Carlyle. 5. Breakers ahead t the 
pass-word to give warning of broken water in the 
direction of the course. 

Breaker 2 (broker). 1833. [Corrupt f. Sp. 
bareca or barrica . ] A small keg. 

Breakfast (bre kffist). 1463. [fr B reak v. + 
Fast,] t. That with which a person breaks 
his fast In the morning ; the first meal of the 
day. a. Occas.: A meal 1526. 

1. That men shoulde go to masse as well after sow. 
per as before brekefost More. a. The wolves will get 
a b. by my death Dhyden. 

Breakfast (brekfAst), v. 1679. [f. prec.] 
x. intr. To take the first meal of the day. 3 . 
trans . To provide with breakfast 1793. 
Breaking (brei-kiij), vbl. sb. OF. [ fr Break 
v. +-ing >.T x. The action of Break v. a. 
A piece of land newly broken up. (U.S.) 1883. 

Comb, i b.-up<= Break - ur ; -crop, the first crop on 
newly broken ground j -frame, a machine for draw- 
ing out the slivers in spinning wool. 

Break-neck (br^knek). 1569. [f. Breaks*. 
II. x + Neck. ] A .adj. Likely to break the neck; 
headlong (of speed, etc.); precipitous. +B. sb. 
* A fall in which the neck is broken ; a steep place 
endangering the neck* (J fig. destruction, 
ruin -16^3. 

Brea k-off, sb. I. The action of breaking 
off : esp. discontinuance of relations X860. 9 . 

The metal work of the stock of a gun into which 
the breech of the barrel fits 1804. 

Breakstone (brei‘ksti?«n). 1688. [tr. L. saxi- 
fraga .] Heibahsts' name for Saxifrages, and 
some other plan is. 

Break-up, sb. 1795. [f. To breakups The 
action orfactofbreakingup; disruption, separa- 
tion into parts, disintegration (lit. and fig.); eg. 
decay of animal functions ; change from fine 
weather, or from frost; dispersal or dissolution 
of a society, system, etc. 

Breakwater (brri'k , w§t 01). 17a!. [f. Br rak 
v. + Water.] i. Anything that breaks the force 
of the waves at a particular place, esp. a mole, 
pier, or the like, erected to form or protect a 
harbour 1769. a. A groyne or barrier on the 
beach to retain shingle 1721. 

Bream (brim), sb. [M E. b rente, a. F. brtme, 
OF. brestne, ad. TeuL ; ? f. stem of brehwan to 
glitter. (Not conn. w. Barsk.)] i. A fresh- 
water fish ( A bra mis brama), called also Carp- 
bream, distinguished by its yellowish colour 
and its high arched back. Also its genus lAbra * 
mis, family Cyprinidu). 9. Used also or some 
acanthopterygious sea-fishes, of the genus Pa- 
gellus(iam\\yHparidx) , and genus Labrms (family 
J.abridse), as the Seh Bream (P. centradoutus), 
Spanish Bream (/>. erythrinus ) X460. 

Bream (br/m), v. x6a6, [? conn. w. Du. 
brem 'broom, furze ’.] To clear (a ship’s bottom) 
of shells, sea- weed, ooze, etc,, by singeing It with 
burning reeds, furze, or fagots, Cf. Broom n, 
Breards (brfudz), sb. pi. Sc . 1733. [The 
same as Braird.] The short flax recovered 
from the first tow % a second hackling. 
Breast (breat). [OE. briosi — OTent. type 
+hremsto(M) OTeut. *brust-s. Only Teut. 
See Kluge Beitr&g* viti. 510.] z. Each of the 


&(Ger. K#a). § (Fr. psa). ii (Gar. Mailer). * (Fr. dime). # (earl). 8 («•) (thrre). i (A) (ran), f (Fr. Wre). 5 (fir, fern, earth). 
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two soft protuberances situated on the thorax 
in frvpales, in which milk is secreted for the 
nourishment of their young; the mamma; also 
the mammilla in males, b. Hence fig. Source 
of nourishment i6x x. a. The front 01 tne thorax 
or chest. (In OE. usu. in pi., for dual.) OE. 
b. The part of a garment or armour covering the 
breast 1651. c. Tho'bosom 1650. ta. Occas. 
* the thorax or chest -1766. 4. The corre- 

sponding part in the lower animals ME. 5. 
fig. and transf. The seat of the affections and 
emotions; the repository of consciousness; the 
heart; hence, the affections, private thoughts 
and feelings. ( U su. pi. in OE.) OE. t 0 . transf. 
The place of the lungs ; hence, breath, voice in 
singing -17x1. t7* A broad even front of a mov- 
ing company -1807. 8. Used of analogous 

sui faces or parts of things, tin military use, 
a breastwork. ME. g. Techn. : su Arch it. The 
part of a wall between a window and the floor; 
also, the part of a chimney between its flues and 
the rooms; fthe torus in a column, b. Mining . 
The face of a working; also, that side of the 
hearth of a shaft-furnace which contains the 
metal-notch. Raymond. 

1. Come to my Womans Bresta And take my Milke 
for Gall Mach. 1. v. 48. Past the h, 1647. Put to the 
B. Stkelk. a. You must cut this flesh from off his b. 
Merck. If. iv. i. 252. jl What his Brest forges, that 
his 'i'ongue must vent Cor. in. L 258. To make a clean 
b.\ to make a full disclosure. 6. Twel. IT. iu iii. 19. 
7 . In, of, on (a) b. « Abreast. Ohs. 8 . The h. of the 
battle M E., of Heaven Shakjl, earth 1814, * hill (mod 1). 

Comb.x b.-backetays ( JVdut .), long ropes to sup- 
port the masts against an oblique headwina (cf. Back- 
stay)! -band, a band passing round the breast; also 
spec, -br east-rope ; -collar, a broad pulling strap pass- 
ing round the b. of a horse 1 -drill, one against which 
the woi kman bears his b. while drilling s -fast, a large 
rope or chain, used to confine a ships broadside to a 
wharf, quay, etc.; -height, the interior slope of a 
parapet; -hooks, large pieces of compass-timber 
fixed within and athwart the bows of a ships -knees 
eb. pi., timbers placed ir. the forward part of a vessel 
across the stein to unite the bows on each side; 
-knot, a knot or bow of ribbon, etc. worn on the b. t 
-pain, a disease in horses; -pang, the Angtna 
pectoris ; -pump, an instrument for drawing milk 
from the b. by suction ; -rail (Plant.), the upper rail 
of the balcony, etc. ; -rope (Plant.), a rope lor secur- 
ing the yard-parrels f a rope for supporting the leads- 
man while sounding; -Strap (Harness), a strap fixed 
at one end to the collar and supporting the pole of 
the vehicle | -weed, Saururus csmuus ; -wimble, 
a gimlet or auger upon which the b. presses in work- 
ing ; -wood, young shoots of fruit trees trained on 
espaliers or against walls. Hence Brea’stwise adv. 

Breast (brest), v. 1573. [f. prec.] I. To 
oppose the breast to; to meet in full opposition 
1599. ta. To defend in front or with a breast- 
work -1624. 3. To apply the breast to 1820. 

x. To b. a fence, horse, etc.: to mount by springing 
so as to bring the breast over. 3. As swift As bird on 
wing to b. its eggs again Keats. Hence Brea*Sted 
fipl. a. having a breast; esp. in comb., as big-b. 

Breast-beam (bre*st,bim). 1790. 1. Naut. 
One of the beams at the fore-part of the quarter- 
deck, and after-part of the forecastle 1850. a. 
The horizontal beam in front of a loom 1790. 
3. The front cross-beam of the frame of a loco- 
motive. 

Breast-board (bre*stbo*jd). 1649. 1. The 
mould-board of a plough, a. Rope-making, A 
loaded carriage to which the yam-ends are at- j 
tached at the foot of the rope-walk. I 

Breastbone (brcstbdun). OE. The bone 
running down the front of the thorax, and ar- 
ticulated by cartilages with the ribs; the sternum. 
Breast-high (bre’st,hoi). 1580. A. adj. 
As high as the breast 1677. B. adv. x. To the 
height or depth of the breast 1580. a. Said in 
Hunting of a strong scent which the hounds 
can follow at a racing pace with heads erect 1858, 
Breasting (bre*stiij), vbl. sb. 1817. [f. 
Breast sb. and v. ] 1. The action of Breast 
v. b. coner. A covering for the breast, breast- 
work. a. techn. The curved channel in which 
a breast-wheel works. 

Breast-plate (bre’stpliit). ME. 1. A piece 
of armour, or any plate, worn on the breast, 
a. A folded piece of embroidered linen worn on 
the breast of the Jewish high-priest, and adorned 
with twelve precious stones, representing the 
twelve tribes. Cf. Exod. xxviii, xxxix. 1581. 8. 
Techn. : a. Meek. A plate in which the butt end 
of a drill is inserted wfren the breast is applied 


in boring, b. A strap or straps passing across 
the breast of a riding-horse. 1667. 

Brea-st-plough. 1735. A sort of plough 
pushed by the breast, used for paring turf. 
Hence Brea*»t-plough v. 

Breastsuimner, bressummer (bre-samai). 
16x1. [f. Breast + Summer sb.* (a. F. sommier 
beam).] A summer or beam extending hori- 
zontally over a large opening, and sustaining 
the whole superstructure of wall, etc. ; e. g. the 
beam over a shop-front, and the like. 

Breast-wheel (bre'stihwil). 1759. A water- 
wheel, in which the water is admitted to the 
float-board nearly on a level with the axle. 

Breastwork (bre’stwthlc). 164a. x. Fortif. 
A fieldwork thrown up breast-high for defence; 
a parapet. Also fig. a. Naut . A sort of balus- 
trade which terminates the quarter-deck and 
poop at the fore ends 1769. 

Breath (bre)»). [OE. bri}, bri) :-WGer. I 
type *brdP~, OTeut *brfiJ>os\ — Aryan *bhrito~, 
f. root *bhri-, Teut +br£- to burn, heat; see j 
Bkkde v. 1 , and Brood. In the sense of * the 
air in the lungs or mouth ’ it took the place of I 
OE. seOm, ME. ipem. The vowel was originally 
long, as in Breathe t/.] ti. Odour -ME. a. 
An exhalation or vapour from heated objects, 
etc.; steam, smoke, reek -1667. b. (cf, 3.) The 
air exhaled from anything, or impregnated with 
its exhalations. Also fig. 1625. c. A whiff 1873. 
3. The air exhaled from the lungs, orig. as 
smelt or seen ; hence generally, The air received 
into and expelled from the lungs in the act of 
respiration. Now the main sense. ME. Also 
transf. 4. A puff; now usu. of air or of wind’, 
but orig. used absol. ME. 5. The faculty of 
breathing. Hence, spirit, life. ME. 8. A single 
respiration 1483. 7. Power of breathing, free 

or easy breathing; esp. in out of b . 1590. 8. 

Time for breathing; exercise of the respiratory 
organs. Also fig. 1594. 9. transf. Whisper, 

utterance, speech; will expressed in words ME. 
10. Phonology. Voiceless expiration of air, form- 
ing a hiss, whish, puff, etc. Also attrib. 1867. 

a. Like gentle breaths from rivers pure Milt. b. 
The B. of Flowers Bacon. 3. Te draw b. Dryden. 
To sbettd b. Berkeley. So To waste b. The lx is 
not the flute Browning. 4. A summer night without 
a b. Shelley. Summers b. Shaks. So * b. of morn '. 
The h. of popular applause 1703. K The h. of life 
Wycltf, of the nostrils Gen. vik aa. To catch or hold 
one's b.\ to check suddenly or suspend the act of 
respiration. 6. Phr. In (with) one or the same b~ at 
a b. 7. To take A, to recover free breathing, 9.. A b. 
can make them, as a b. has made Goldsm. Princes 
and lords are but the b. of kings Bi/bns. Below or 
under one's b.: in a low voice. Bated b.\ see Batfd 
Ppl. a, xo. B. consonant, a consonant formed by the 
breath in the mouth without the action of the vocal 
cords a* k, t, p, etc. 

Breathe (br/E), v. [ME. brelhe(n , f. breth 
Breath; not formed in OE.] L intr. fi. To 
exhale, steam, evaporate -1670. ta. To emit 
odour, to smell -1712. tig. To be redolent of 
1697. 8. To exhale air from the lungs M E. b. 

To exhale and inhale, to respire. (The ordinary 
current sense.) ME. c.To bring {to, into a state) 
by breathing 1816. 4. To live, exist ME. Also 
fig* 5* To take breath (see Breath 7); fig. to 
pause, take rest 15 77. 0. transf. To give forth 
audible breath; to speak, sing, etc. 1598. 7. 

Of air, etc. ; To blow softly. (Cf. 3.) 1610, 

z. A warmth breathes out of her Per. tu. iL 94. a. 
All Arabia breathes from yonder box Pops. 3. b. 
When we b., sleep, move Hooker. 4. A better fellow 
does not b. (mod.). & As 1 wake, sweet music k 

Milt. Penser. 151* 7. The low wind hardly breathed 
for fear Tennyson. 

ZZ. trams. 1 . To exhale, to emit by expiration 
{out); fig. to send into, communicate by breath- 
ing ME. transf. of things 1647. fi. To inhale 
and exhale (air, etc.), to respire; esp, to inhale. 
Also fig. 1588. 3. To give utterance to, in vari- 
ous senses (see quots.) 1535. 4. trams, and 

refi. To let breathe ; to give a breathing space 
to; to recreate X563. 5* To excite the respira- 
tory organs of : hence fto exercise briskly ; to 
put out of breath, exhaust ME. 0. To give 
breath to (a wind instrument); to blow 1731. 

z. To k new lifeinto any one Mosley. Pbr. To b. 
one's last ; to expire, a Free as the air we k {mod.). 
> 1 would not b. ( whisper) it to another (mod.). 
Breathing (» uttering with vehemence) vengeance j 
Spenser, language breathing (» manifesting) the 1 


eloquence of truth S. Rogers. 4. To k oneself 15634 
horses 1596. 

Phrases. To b. through (sense I. 4)1 to animate, 
inform. To b. again (sense 1 . 5) : (fig. ) to be relieved 
in mind. To b. freely : to be at ease, in one’s element. 
To b. upon (fig.) t to infect; to tarnish (as if with 
breath); to taint. Tab. a vein: to lance it so as to 
let blood. T Obs. 

Hence Brea'thable a. fit or agreeable to b. 

Breathed, ppl. a. ME. ft Breathe v. and 
Breath jA] L From the vb. (now brffld, 
brftted). x. In (good) wind; esp. in well-b., 
etc. fig. t Lust-b. (in Shaks.) : breathing lust, 
a. Winded, exhausted 1599. 3. Exhaled, re- 

spired; uttered in a breath, whispered 1579. 

X. As swift As k Stags Shaks. 3. No..b. spell Milt, 

IL From the sb. (now brept). x. Having 
breath ; as in long~b. : long-winded, or -lived 
1555. 8 . Phonology . Uttered with breath only; 
surd; cf. Sonant. 1877. 

Breather (brpfoi). ME. [f. Breathe v .1 
x. He who or that which breathes a. A 
spell of exercise taken to stimulate the breath- 
ing, etc. Also, that which puts out of breath. 
1836. 

1. Breathers of this world, of scandal Shaks., of an 
ampler day Tennyson. 

Breathful (bre‘pfut),o. 1583. [f. Breath.] 
Full of breath or air; having life; redolent. 

Breathing (bri-fflij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Breathe v. + -ing ».] x. Respiration ; a single 
act of respiration, b. A short time 1635. c. 
Wind 1667. d .fig. Influence 158 7. ta.Time to 
breathe, pause -1687. 8* » Breather a. 1755. 
4. Utterance 1606. 5. Aspiration {after), long- 

mg {for) 165a. 0 . Of the wind : Gentle blow- 
ing 1635. +7. Ventilation ; a vent, air-hole 

-1697. 8. The opening of a vein in order to 

let blood 161a. 9. Gram . An aspiration, an 

aspirate : spec . (Gr. uvevpa, L. spirt/us), in Gr. 
grammar, (*) or 'rough breathing', and (’) or 
' smooth breathing', indicating respectively the 
presence or absence of the aspirate. See Asper 
sb. 1 , Aspirate. 

1. Forsake me not.. in my last b. Hieron. 4 Hide 
not thine eare at my b. Lament, lit. 55. 6. There’s 

not a k of the common wind That will forget thee 
Worosw. 

Comb. 1 b.-flt, pause, rest 5 "hole, a hole or vent for 
air ; -part, -place, a place or opening for b. ; a pause; 
•pore, a minute opening for the passage of air, a 
spiracle ; -apace, room or time to breathe ; so -apelL 
-time, -while. 

Brea thing, ppl. a. M E. In the senses of 
the vb. b .fig. Life-like (cf. Vergil's spirant ia 
signa, sera) 1697. Hence Brea*thlngly adv. 

Breathless (bre*J>lfcO, a. ME. [t Breai h + 
-less.] x. Without breath : a. Without respi- 
ration. b. Lifeless 1595. tc. Gram. Unaspirat- 
ed 1668. a. Breathing with difficulty, panting; 
exhausted 1450. Also fig. b- Holding ones 
breath, as with awe, etc. x8oa. 3. Unstirred 
by a breath of wind 1815, 

a. B. and spent 1709. A nun B. with adoration 
Wordsw. Hence Brea*tbless-ly adv., -nesa. 

Breathy (bre-pij, a. 1538. (.taspiec. + -yL] 
x. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature ot breath, 
a. Of the voice : Having the sound of breath- 
ing in it. Hence Brea*thinees, b. quality. 

Breccia (brentji, bre*tji 4 ). 1774. [a. It., 
= ' gravel or rubbish of broken walls *, cogn. w. 
F. b riche, adapted from Teut. : cf. OHQ. brecha 
breaking, f. b rechan. J Geol. A composite rock 
consisting of angular fragments of stone, etc., 
cemented, e. g. by lime : occas. opp. to con- 
glomerate. 

Osseous or bone b.i one containing fosail bones. 
Hence Bre’cd&ted, formed into a k, of the structure 
of a k 

iBreck ME. [? directly f. bret- stem of 
Break v. 1 A breach, blemish. 

Bred. Now dial. [Com. Teut : OE. bred 
OTeut. +bredo(m, doublet of *bordo(m Board.] 
A board; a tablet. 

Bred (bred), pfl. a. Pa. pple. of Breed v.\ 
used chiefly in comb. , as country-, til-, thorough -A 
t Brede, rf.l [OE. bride, t. OTeut. bridan, 
Brede r. 1 Cf. Ger. braten, Eng. Brawn, from 
the same root] Roast meat. (Cf. Sweet- 
bread.) -» 53 S- 

Brede, sb* Now n. dial. [OE. br&du, -0 s— 
OTeut. *braidJ 6 n -, abstr. sb. t.+braido-*, in OE. 
brdd Broad.] Breadth, width. 

| Brede (brio), sb . 8 arch. 1640. [var. of 


m (man), a (pass), au (lmid). o (art). § (Fr. ch*f). 0 (e?*r). ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. e&a de vie), i (sft). i (Psych#). 9 (what). 9 (g#t). 
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Braid sb, CL Erbdb v. 1 ] — Braid sb. 4. 
M b.-stitch. 

s. A curious B. of Naadlo-work Dsvden. 

+ Brede, v. 1 [Com. Tent. : OK. brmdan, app. 
a derf v. of the vb. root +br&-, *brb- (Aryan +bhri - ) 
1# burn, heat; see Breath, Brood. ] trans. 
To roast, broil, toast -1509. 

Brede, r. 2 Now dial, [Com. Tent. : OE. 
brmdan, f. brdd Broad.] 1. trans. To broaden, 
a. trans . and intr. To spread out ME. 
f Brede, v. * ME. To intertwine. 
fBree (brf), sbA Now ft. dial. [OE. brmu, 
briaw : — OTeut. *brxw& f. *brxkwA. Prob. 
the radical sense is ' blinker, twinkler '.1 ti. 
The eye-lid -ME. a. The eye-brow ME. +3. 
An eye-lash -1656. 

Bree (brf), /A 2 Now Sc. OE. [?] +!• A 
thick pottage made of meal, etc. -ME. a. 
Broth, juice. Also fig. ME. ^S.Jig- Water, 
the sea -ME. 

a Barley J.: malt liquor. Herring-6. \ herring-brine. 

Breech (brftj), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. brle t 
pi. of *brdc fern. OTeut. type +brdk-s • cloth- 
ing for the loins and thighs '. ] ti. A garment 
covering the loins and thighs -1640. b. Now 
always in pi. Breechea (bri*tjfcz), or a pair of 
breeches . ( Breeches come only just below the 

knee, but dial, (and Joe.) breeches includes 
trousers.) ME. a. The part covered by this 
garment; the buttocks. ?OR Also tran sf 3. 
techn. a. Gunnery. The part of a cannon, or 
other firearm, behind the bore 1575. b. Ship- 
building. The outside angle formed by the knee- 
timber. 

x. b. They sewed fine lesues together, and made 
themselues breeches Bible (Genev.) Gen iii. 7. 

Phr. To wear the breeches (ibreech) : to be master, 
said of a wife. 

Comb.: (sense 3) b. action, the mechanism at the 
h. of a gun j -block, a moveable steel block by which 
the end of the barrel in certain fire-arms is closed ; 
-pin, -plug, a pin or plug dosing the h. end of a gun 1 
-•crew, a cylinder of iron with a screw, which 
presses the vent piece into its place when the gun is 
loaded 1 (sense s) breechee-Dall, a hall of com- 
position for cleaning breeches; Breechea Bible, 
the Geneva Bible of 1360, so named on account of the 
rendering of Gen. iii. 7, already occurring in Wyclif 1 
breeches-buoy, a life-buoy with suspended canvass 
support resembling breeches. 

Breech ^britj. brftf), v. 1468. [f. prec.] 1. 
To cover or clothe with, or as with, breeches; 
to pul fa boy) into breeches. Also Jig. +•. To 
flog -i8ai. 3. Naut. To secure (a cannon) by 
a breeching 1757. 

1. Jig. Their Daggers Vnmannerly breech'd with gore 
Shaks. a The bois must be britch(tl 1373. 

Breeching (biTtfiij), vbl. sb. 1515. [f. 

Breech v . and jA+-ino *.) 1. The action of 
the vb. (sense 1). +a. A flogging -16x3. Also 
attrib. 3. A leather strap passing round the 
breech of a shaft-horse, and enabling him to 
push backwards. Also attrib. 1515. 4. Coarse 

wool on the buttocks of sheep 1790. 5. Naut. 

A stout rope attached by a thimble to the cas- 
cabet of a gun, and securing the gun to the 
ship's side. Hence b.-bolt, -loop. 1697. 6. The 
parts forming the breech of a gun x8oa. 

a Aristarchus* eyas, Whose looks ware as a b. to a 
boy Marlowe. 

Breech-loader (brf-tj Idudai). 1858. Afire- 
arm which is loaded at the breech. So Bree*ch> 
loading vbl. sb. this method of loading (fire- 
arms). attrib. That is loaded at the breech. 

Breed (brld), sb. 1553. [f. Breed v.) fL 
Breeding, birth ; extraction -163a. a. Race, 
stock; strain; a line of descendants perpetuat- 
ing particular hereditary qualities. (Abstract 
and concrete.) 1553. b. gen. A species, a set 
1^88. ta- Offspring; esp. a litter, etc. Now 
Brood. Also Jig. -1802. 

a Rammas of tbs b. of Bashan Deut. xxxil 14. 
Too good for such a b. 1843. k of wit * *° 

wondered at L.L.L. v. U. *66. \ A breeds of bar- 

raine mettall Merck. V. l liL 135. 

Breed (brfd), v. Pa. t. andpple. bred. [OE. 
bridan ( : — brdedan): — OTeut. type * brbdjan , 
f. brbdd* • warmth, Brood '. With brood, breed 
cf. food, feed, etc.] X. trans. (and absol.) 1. Of 
a female parent : To cherish (brood) in the 
womb or egg; to hatch from the egg; to pro- 
duce (offspring), e. absol. To be pregnant. 
(Now chiefly dial.) >699. 3. absol. Of animal 

species : To have offspring; to propagate their 


species MF.. Also Jig. 4. trans. Said of coun- 
tries, etc. (without reference to parental action) 
ME. 5. To give rise to, engender, develop, 
produce, be the source of M R tfl. with compl. 
To make (to do something) -1625. 7. To take 
charge of or promote the engendering of (ani- 
mals); to raise (cattle) ME. Also absol. 8. To 
train up physically or mentally 1523. 

x. Neither tnou in begetting him, nor his mother in 
breeding him Golding. 3. fig. Shee speakes, and *ti» 
such sence That my Sence breeds with it Mcas./or 
M. 11. ii. 149. 4. Waters that b. Trouts Walton. 

Dirt breeds fever Kingslxy. _ To b. bad blood : see 
Blood. 3 Shee is young, wise, faire..And these b. 
honour Alls Well 11. iii. 140. 8. To b. a bullock to 

the plough Drydsn. Bred in AM Souls in Oxford 
Fuller, to the Church Southey, a smith Franklin. 

IL intr. (for re/l.) x. To come into being, as 
a continued process ; hence, to be engendered 
or produced ME. To grow, as animal 
structures, etc. -x688. a. Jig. To originate, 
make their appearance ME. 

Phrases. Bom and bred, or bred and bom : here 
bred has usu. tense 1. 7, though formerly sense 1. 1. 
fTa b. out: to degenerate Tiuton 1. L To 6. in 

and in: to b. always with near relatives. Comb. 
fBree*d-bate, one who breeds bate, or strife. 
Breeder (bri dsi). 1531. [f.prec.vb.+-ER V] 
x. I hat which, or one who, produces, breeds, 
or fbrings up. 

Breeding (brf*diq),rW. sb. MR [f. os prec 
+ -ing l . ] x. Bringing to the birth ; hatching ; 
production of young. Hence (vulgarly), tex- 
traction -1606. a .Jig. Origination, production, 
development IC49. 3- The bringing up of the 

young; formerly in sense of • education* i$77 • 
4. The results of training as shown in manners 
and behaviour; usu. — 'good manners* 1596. 
Also attrib. I 

a. Men of parts and h. Bebkblsy. 
tBree'dling. [f. as prec.] One born and bred 
in a place. Pepys. [Taken by Macaulay for a 
proper name. | 

Break (brik). ME. N.Eng. and Sc. var. of 
Breech sb. Now only in pi. breaks - trousers. 
Hence Bree*kleea a. 

Breeze (briz), sb.* [OE. briosa, breosa masc. 
Not conn. w. Brimse.] x. A gad-fly; esp. of 
the genera CEstrus (Bot-fly) and Tabanus 
(arch, or dial.). Also Jig. ta. Used vaguely 
of other insects -1483. So b.-fly. 

Breeze (brfz), sb* 1565. [In 16th c. brite , 
briexe, app. ad. OSp. briua. Prob. orig. a var. 
of bisa , bisc 4 north-east wind ’. The sense 3 is 
Eng. only.] +1. orig. A north or north-east 
wind -1700. fa. The cool wind that blows 
from the sea by day on tropical coasts -1839. 
b. By extension, the counter-current that blows 
from the land by night 1700. 8- A gentle or 

light wind : a current of air lighter than a wind. 
In naut. use * wind in general. 1626. 4. Jig. 

colloq. a. A disturbance, row 1785. b. A breath 
of news, whisper 1879. Also in comb. 

a. b. From land a gentle b. arose by. night Drydkn. 
a. a. The cession would create a L in the Konkan 
Wellington. Hence Bree*zeleaa a. 

Breeze (bri*),j3. 3 1736. [prob. a.F. braise, 
OF. breie.] Small cinders and cinder-dust, used 
in burning bricks, etc.; small coke and coke- 
dust. 

Breeze, V. rare. i68a. [f. Breeze j3. 2 ] 

intr . To blow gently, as a breeze. 

Phr. To b. up (Naut.) : (of a wind) to freshen i also 
impers. Of a noise t To rise on the breeze. 

Breezy (brfsi), a. 1718. [f. Breeze^ 2 + 
-Y >.] 1. Exposed to breezes, a. Attended by 

breezes, windy; Jig. fresh; airy 1753 
1. The h. shore Fora, elms Woausw. a. B. veise 
Lowell Hence Bree*xily ads*., Bree*rlness. 

II Bregma (bre-gmA). PI. bre-gmata. 1578. 

[ Gr.] The region Of the skull where the frontal 
and the two parietal bones join; the sinciput. 
Hence Bregma*tlc a. 

Brehon (brrhffa). Now Hist . 1581, [ad. 

! Ir. breitheamk , f. breth Judgement] An ancient 

1 A^/JmfSecodaof law which prevailed in Ireland 
before its occupation by the English. 

Brdthauptite (brei't,hauptait). [f. Breit- 
haupt , mineralogist.) Antimonial nickel, a na- 
tive alloy of these two metals (NiSb) found In 
the Harz Mountains. 

tl Bra kekekeoc. 1607. a. Gr. fiptaimli, 
echoic of the croaking of frogs. 


llBreloque (brri<rk). 1856. [F.] A small 
ornament fastened to a watch-chain. 
|Bre*mber. OE. Var. of Bramble -ME. 
Breme (brfm), a. Still dial. [In Branch I, 
OE. bnfeme, brime, (bryme), celebrated. In 
Branch II, ?] I. ti. Celebrated (only in OE.); 
hence, fine, famous -MR ta. Brilliant; clear, 
loud, distinct-x6x7, XI. ti. Fierce, wroth -18x8. 
a. Of the sea, etc. : Raging, rough ; usu. echoed 
from Spenser. In n. dial, brim . ME. 

Bren(e f obs. f. Bran, Burn. 

Breaded, obs. f. Burnt. 
fBre*ndice. rare. [a. It. brlndesi, brindisi 
' a health to one'; acc. to Diez perverted from 
Ger. bring dir sA A bumper. Drydkn. 
Bre*nnage. [f.OF. £s*»Bran.] Old Law. 
A payment in, or in lieu of, bran, made by ten- 
ants to feed their lord's hounds. 

Brent, a. Phonetic var. of Brant, q. v. 
Brent, sb. Also Brent-goose. - Brant, q.v. 
Brepho-, comb. f. Gr. 1 babe ; only in 
nonce- wds. , asBrepholatry, baby-worship, etc. 
Brerd. Now dial. OE. [See Braird and 
Brod.] The topmost surface or edge; brim. 
Hence tBre*rd-full a. brim-full. 

Brere( bri»j). Orig. f. Brier {dial, and poet.). 
Bressomer, bressumer, var. of Breast- 
summer. 

Brest, obs. f. Breast, Burst. 

Bret, sb. 1460. [?] ti. * Birt. 8. ^Brit. 
Bre tess6, bretessee, bretessy. 157a. [a. 
F. bretessl bratticed.] Her. Having embattle- 
ments on each side. 

1 Bre-t-full, a. MR [var. of Brerdfull.] 
Brim-full -1616. 

Brethren (breCr^n), special pi. of Brother. 
BrethreniEm. The principles and system 
of the (Plymouth) Brethren. 

Brett. Short f. Britzka, a four-wheeled 
carnage. 

Brettice, brettls,common var.of Brattice. 
Bretwalda (bretwf ldA). [OE., - • ruler of 
the Bretts '.] Hist. A title given in the O.E. 
Chronicle to King Egbert, and (retrospectively) 
to seven earlier Old English kings, and occas. 
assumed by later ones : * lord of the Britons 

or ‘ of Britain '. (See Freeman At. C. 1.) 
Breu-, see Brev-, Brew-. 

Breve (briv), sb. MR [var. of href, brefe. 
Brief jAJ x. A letter of authority; spec, a 
pope s letter; * Brief sb. x, a. a. Music. A 
note of the value of two semibreves, now written 
white and either oblong or oval, with one or 
two strokes on each side; rarely used in mod. 
music 1460. t3- Gram. A short syllable -175*. 

4. Print. The mark w placed over a vowel to 
signify that it is short. 5. f Fr. brive.) The 
Ant-thrush, so named from its short tail, 
x. The pope had sent two breves to Garnet >86*. 

1 Breve, V. [MR breven, app. a. ON. brlfa 
to write, ad. med.L. breviare, f. breve.] x. 
trans. (and absol.) To set down in writing -1560. 
a. To recount, tell -1448. Hence tBre’vexnent, 
brievement, the action of the vb. ; corner, an 
entry. 

Brevet (bre*v«), sb. ME. [a. F., dim. of 
brtf\ see Brief.] ti. An authoritative mes- 
sage in writing; esp. a Papal Indulgence -X754. 
a. An official document granting certain privi- 
leges; spec, in the Army, one conferring nominal 
rank on an officer, but giving no right to extra 
pay 1689. Also transf. and Jig, Also attrib. 

a. The Duke de Chart res., holds this Employment 
by a b. only 17a 1. Hence Bre'vetcy, b. rank. (Diets.) 
Brevet (bre*v£t), v. 1839. [f. prec.] To 

raise to a certain rank by brevet; also Jig. 
Hence Bre'veted ppL a. 

Brevi- (brevi-), comb. f. of L. brevis 'short'. 
Breviped [L. pcs, ped -] a., having short feet 
(or legs) ; sb. [sc. bird]', -pen [L. Jenna \ sb., a 
short-winged Dird; -pennate a., snort-winged; 
.rostrate [L. rostrum) a., having a short beak. 
Breviary (brPviiri). 1547. [ad. L. brevi- 
ar/um.J x. A brief statement, epitome. ? Obs . 
a. R. C. Ch. The book containing the * Divine 
Office ’ for each day, which those who are in 
orders are bound to recite 161 x. AIso^a 
fBre*viate, a. 1509. [ad. L. breviatus.j Ab- 
breviated; short -1656. 


6 (Ger. K*ln). b (Fx. pirn), fl (Ger. M siller). U (Fr. dame). 0 (carl), e ($•) (th#re). 9 (B) (im). /(Fr. iairt). 9 (Ur, Urn,#«th), 
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Brevi&te (brfviA), sb. 1581. [f. prec. adj. 
ased subst ] i. A brief statement ; a summary, 
compendium. Also fig. ta. A brief missive ; 
a note -1748. ta. A lawyer's brief -2734. 

s. A B. of all Luthers doctrine X581. 3. As well, 

fee Id Lawyer on his B. Butur Hud. u. iL 612. 
fBreviate, v. 1536. [f. as prec.] L To ab- 
breviate -1637, a. To abridge ; spec, to abstract 
for counsel’s instruction -2679. Hence fBre*- 
viaturc, an abbreviation. 

Brevier (br/vi**j). 1598. [a, OF. brevier 
L. breviarium ; app. because used in printing 
breviaries. Cl Canon, etc.] The name of the type 
in size between Bourgeois and Minion, as in 
Brevier Type. 

Brcviloquence (briVi’Wkw£ns). rare. 1656. 
[ad. L, breviloquentia.~\ Brevity of speech ; 
laconism. So Brevi’loquent a. laconic. 

U Brevi manu. 1808. [JL.] Law. Summarily. 
Bre*vit, v. Now dial. 1600. [? f. Brevet 
sb., with the sense of 'take by brevet*.] To 
forage; to beat about for game. 

Brevity (bre’vlti). 1509. [prob. a. AF. 
brevets ; — L. brevitatem .] 1. Shortness, esp. 
as used of time 154a. 9. The being short in 

speech or writing; terseness 1509. 3. Short- 

ness in other relations (rare and forced) 1597. 

a. Since Breuitie it the Soule of Wit . . 1 will be 
breefe Haml. n. iL go. 3. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iL 135. 

Brew (brfi), v. [Com. Tent. : OE. brdoiv- 
mn, perh, f. OTeut. vb.-root *bri 7 . Cf. Broth, 
•ta J 1. trams. Properly : To make (ale, eta) 
by infusion, boiling, and fermentation. Also 
b. To convert (barley, malt, etc.) in 10 a 
fermented liquor ME. Also absol. ta. To mix 
(liquors) -1641. 3. transfi To make by mixing, 

as punch; or by infusion, as tea 1626. 4. To 

concoct, contrive, cause ME. 5. intr. To be 
In process of mixing, concocting, etc. ME. 

e. She brewes good Ale 7 W Gent. 11L i. 304. b. O 
Willie brew'd a peck o* maut Burns. 4 To h. bale 
ME, bitterness® Langu, some notable matter Gold- 
ing, a storm Falconer, plagues Southey. 

Comb. I b .-house, a brewery. 

Brew, sb. 1510. [t the vb.] The action of 
brewing ; the beverage, etc. brewed. 

Brewage (briPAdg). 154a. [f- Brew v. + 
-age; prob. conn, in origin w. F. breuvagt Be- 
verage.] 1. A concocted beverage ; a decoc- 
tion ; something that has been brewed. Also fig. 
m. The process of brewing 1776. 8* A boiling 

ie.g. of salt) 255a 

«. Malmsey, or some well spic't bruage Milt. 
Brewer (brtf-ax). ME. [f. as prec. + -er 1 ,] 
1. One who brews; spec, one whose trade is to 
make malt liquors, a. A concocter of 1563. 
Brewery (brtf ari). 1658. [f. Brewer ; see 
-CRY. ] 1 . A place or establishment for brewing; 

formerly called a Brewhouse. ta. The pro- 
cess or trade of brewing -1796. 

Brewing (braHq), vb/. sb. 1467. [f. Brew 
v. + -ing Cl z. The action, process, or occupa- 
tion described under Brew (various senses). 
XT- Concoction 2545, a. The quantity brewed 
at once 1626. 3. Naut . A collection of black 

clouds betokening a storm. Also attrib. 

s. Great brewyng, small drinke 1562. I have an 
Edinburgh article in b. Alford. 

Brewis (bn? ’is). [ME. browes , brouwys , etc. 
a. OF. brouete, brosut * soup made with broth 
of meat*. Cf, Brose.] i. Broth (dial), a. 
Bread soaked in broth or dripping ME, 
s. Mountains of beef, and oceans of b. Scott, a. 
Drops o' fat on Owdham breawis 1857. 

Brewster (bra-star). ME. Tf. Brew v. + 
-ster; cf. baxter.] 1. orig. A woman that 
brews, a. A brewer. N. Eng. and Sc. ME. 

B. Sessions^ sessions for the issue of licences to 
trade in alcoholic liquors. 

Brewsterite (br«*st 5 rait). 1843. [f. Sir 
David Brewster, j A xeolitic mineral, belong- 
ing to the hydrous silicates, white in colour, 
and of uneven fracture. 

Briar, etc. ; see Brier, etc. 

Briareus (brai,e®vtfs, brai-hnas). 1606. 
Proper name of a hundred-handed giant of Gr. 
mythology; often used connotatively. 

A gowtio B. many bands and no vse Tr. 4 Cr. l iL 
3a Hence Bri&re&n (-r 5 n, -€»iian). of o t relating 
to B.t hundred-handed. Also quasi-j^. 

Bribable, bribe&ble (broi-bhb’l). 1899. [f. 
Bribe v, + -able; see also -ble.] A. adj. Ca- 


pable of being bribed. B. sb. [ sc. person. ] 1867. 
Hence Bribabi’lity, bribe-, venality. 

Bribe (braib), sb. ME. [? f. OF. bribe ■ piece 
of bread esp. ' a piece given to a beggar *. 
For the sense-development cf. briber .] ti. A 
thing stolen; robbery; plunder -1509. a. ‘A 
reward given to pervert the judgment or corrupt 
the conduct’ (J.) * 535 * +3- (p*rh.) Rascally 

behaviour 1560. Also in comb. % as b.~broker. 

a. His sonnes .. tooke bribes, and peruerted Judge- 
ment 1 Sam. viii. 3. His rise hath been his giving 
of large bribes Pepys. 

Bribe (braib), v. ME. [Cf. the sb.] +I. 
trans. To take dishonestly ; to extort. Also 
t absol. a. To influence corruptly, by a con- 

sideration, the action of 1528. Also absol.' 3. 
To purchase by bribery 1718. 4. fig. To gain 
over by some influence 1595. 

s To d. s trustee .. is .. to suborn him to be guilty of 
a breach or an abuse of trust Pentium. He fawned, 
bullied, and bribed indefatigably Macaulay. 

Bri beless,^. 1608. [f. Bribe + -less.] Free 
from bribes; incorruptible. 

Briber (braibax). ME. [a. AF. bribour 
OF. bribeor, later bribeur', see Bribe sb . ] ti. 
A strolling vagrant -1600. tb. Hence : Scoun- 
drel, wretch -1550. ta. A thief ; a taker of 
black-mail; an extortioner -15 87. +3. An offi- 
cial who exacts or accepts bribes -1611. 4. 

One who offers or gives a bribe 1583. tfi- A 
thing that bribes. Timon III. v. 61. 

Bribery (brarbari). ME. [a. OF. briberies 
ti. Theft, robbery -1567. ta. Extortion -1589. 
3. The exaction or taking of a bribe (arch.) 
1549. 4. The offer or acceptance of bribes ; 

spec, the application ef such means to gain votes 
at an election 1570. 

1. He knew of bnbryes mo Than possible is to telle 
in ye res two Chauckr. Comb, b.-oath, an oath ad- 
ministrable to a voter at a parliamentary election, 
declaring that he has not received a bribe lor his vote. 

I! Bric-A-brac (bri’kabrce;k). Also as one wd. 
1840. [F. ; see Littrd.] Old curiosities, knick- 
knacks, antiquarian odds and ends, such as 
furniture, plate, china, etc. Also attrib., and 
quasi -adj (Joe.) 

Brick (brik), sb. 14x6. [prob. a. F .briqtte, 
conn. w. Teut. brtkan to break, in the sense 
(ult.) of ' piece of baked clay ’. ] x . A substance 
formed of clay, kneaded, moulded, and hard- 
ened by baking with fire, or sun-dried ; used in 
building, a. A block of this substance, of a 
definite size and shape ; usually rectangular 
(fpl. brick) 1535. b. A similar block or slab of 
sand and lime, concrete, etc. 1875. 3. transf. Any 
brick-shaped block, e.g. a b. of tea, of bread, etc. 
1827. h'fiS' (colloq.) A good fellow 2840. 5. as 
adj. a. Of brick, b. Brick-shaped. 144a 

s. Goe to, let vs make brick e, and burne them thorowly 
Cen. xi. 3. 4. Robert was no end of a b. (mod.). 

Phrases, Like bricks . like a b. : vigorously, with 
good wilL To drop a b.: to commit an indiscretion 
(slang). 

Comb. : b.-box, a box of wooden bricks for a child 
to build with: -bread, -loaf (see 3); -burner, onr 
who attendft to a b.-kilnt -nog, -Hogging, a method 
of building in which a timber framework is filled in 
with brickwork 1 -press, a machine for consolidating 
the moulded clay: -setter, = 13 kick laylr ; -tea, tea 
leaves pressed into the shape of a small b. : -trimmer, 
an arch of brickwork for receiving the hearth of a fire- 
place ; -yard, a place where bricks arc made. 

Brick (brik), v . 1648. [f. the sb.] Mostly 
in comb, with advbs. z. To line, face, or pave 
with brick; to imitate brickwork on a plaster 
surface 1825. 9. intr. To work with (load, 

imke, etc.) bricks 1884. 

To b. up : to close up with brickwork. To b. over : 
to cover with brick. 

Brickbat ( bri kbset). 1563. [See Brick sb. 
and Bat jA 2 J A piece (prop, less than one half) 
of a brick; a typical missile. 

She sent a b. after him Foxe. 

Brick-dust (bri-kdrst). 1664. I. Powdered 
brick. a. A tint as of brick-dust 2807. Also 
attrib . 

Brick-earth (bri’k,5’2)>). 1667. Clay suit- 
able for making bricks; in Ceol . an earth lying 
below the surface soil in the London basin. 
Bri"ck-fiei<L i8ox. A field in which bricks 

are made. 

Brick-kiln (bri k-kil). 1482 A kiln er fur- 
nace for burning bricks. 
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Bricklayer (brrkl/imi). 1485. One who 

lavs the bricks in building. 

Bricklayer's itch : a cutaneous disease produced on 
the hands of bricklayers through contact with lima 
So Bri’cklaying, the craft of building with brick. 
Brickie ibri'k’l), a. Now dial. 1460. [Doub- 
let of ME. b rue he l, f. (ult.) OTeut. btekan (OE. 
brecan) to break.] i. Liable to break; brittle. 
Also fig. Hence +Bri*cklenese. 

Brf'ckmaker, 1465. One whose trade is to 
make bricks. So Bri’ckxnaking. 
tBri ckwall, sb. 1580. ■= Bricole sb. 9. 
j corrupted by pop. etym. ] So tBri’ckwaU v. 
to cause to rebound. 

Bri-ckwork, brick work. 1580. x. Build- 
ers* work in brick. 9. Bricklaying 1677. 3. pL 

A place where bricks are made 1703. 

Bri cky, 2596. [f. Brick a. Made 
or built of brick, b. Full of or abounding in 
bricks, c. Brick-red. Hence Bri’ckiness. 
Bricole (brikal, brik<?»'l). 1535. [a. F. 1— 
late L. briccola. See LittnS.] x. An ancient 
military engine for throwing stones or bolts 

a. In Ttnnis ; The rebound of a ball from the 
wall of a tennis court, a side-stroke against the 
wall ; also fig. an indirect unexpected stroke or 
action. Similarly in Billiards. Cf. Bkick- 
wall. 1598. 3. Harness worn by men in draw- 
ing guns, where hor«es cannot be used. Hence 
tBri'cole v. to cause to rebound. 

Brid, var. of Bird, Bred, Burd. 

Bridal (brard&l), sb. (a.) [OE. brpd-talo, 
lit. ' wedding-ale \ The form Bride-ale is 
still a historical term.] j. A wedding feast; a 
wedding. Now chiefly poet . 9. Used attrib., 

after ndjs. in -al, as nuptial , etc. 1440. b. Also 
ns adj. : =■ Of or pertaining to a bride, worn by 
a bride; bride like 1748. 

1. T he Lridalis of Ciui and of the Chirche Wyu ip 
Song 0/S0L a. The b. day Spenser, chamber Shaks^ 
bed 1714. Hence Bri’daity, wedding (rare). 
Bride (braid), [Com. 'lent.: OE. bryd 
: — OTeut. *brHdi-s, perh. t the vb.-root brk- 
1 to cook, etc.’ In Gothic the only sense found 
is 4 daughter-in-law Not known exc. in Teut. ] 
1 . A woman about to be mar ned or very recently 
married. Also fig. ta. A bridegroom -1^98. 

*. Ripe to be a B. Rom. 4 Jul. 1. iL xi. fig. I will 
shew thcc the the I^mbes wife Rev. xxi. a. 

In combination. Bride- had orig the force of 
4 bridal, wedding the <rn»e ‘bride 'is modern. Hence: 

b. -bed (arch.) 1 f-belt, the zone worn by a virgin: 
•bowl - Bride-cup -cake ; -chamber, the room in 
which a wedding is celebrated; -couple, a newly- 
wed ded pair ; . door, the door of the Bridkhousk r 
■knot, a wedding favour; t-leader,= the later Bride- 
nan 1 t-mother, one who acts the part of mother at 
a wedding j -price, money paid for a bride ; t-equlre 
- Brideman ; -stake, a pole set up to dance round at 
a wedding ; -weed, a bride's dress or veil ; -wort, 
M eadow-sweeL 

Bride (broid), sb. 2 ME. [a. F., f. Teut.; 
see Bridle.] ti. A bridle, rein. Also fig. ME. 
only. a. The network which connects the pat- 
terns in lace; also, a bonnet-string 2869. 
(Bride (braid), v. 1530. [f. Bride sb l] I. 
intr. To act the bride. (Also with it.) -2659. 9. 
trans. To wed -1658. 

Bride*ale, bri dale (brai-d^l). OE. [The 
analytical form of Bridal sb . J An ale-driiiking 
at a wedding. 

Bri*de-cup. arch. 1554. [ f. bride - - wed- 
ding ; see Bride sbfi\ a. A bowl handed 
round at a wedding, b. A spiced cup prepared 
nt night for the bride-couple. Also fig. 
Bridegroom ( brardgnim), [OE. brfdguma. 
f . brpd Bride +guma 'man' (poetic): — OTeut. 
*gumon~, cogn. w. L. homin -. In x6th c. replaced 
b v bridegrome , f . grome Groom, 4 lad ’.] A man 
about to be, or just, married. Also fig. 

He that hath the bryHe is the brydegrome John Hi. 
•a fig ; For me the Heavenly B. waits Tennyson. 

Bri-dehouse Now dial. 1550. [f as Bride- 
cup. ) The liouse where a wedding is held. 

Bri ’de-lace. Now Hist. 1575. [f. as prec.] 
x. A piece of lace used to bind up the sprigs 
of rosemary formerly worn at wedding* -1663. 
9. pi. The striped ribbon-grass, or Lady s 
Garters. 

tBrl’delope. OE. [perh. ad. ON. bnUfklaup.] 
The oldest Tent, name for wedding : lit. 1 the 
bridal run in conducting the bride to hex new 
home. ? Only in OE. 


(man), a (pass), an (lewd), v (cwt). f (Fr. chri). 9 (ever), ai (f, eye). # (Fr, can ds vie> i (wt). i (Psyohtf). 9 (what), p (got). 
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Bri'deman. Now dial. 1613. [f. as Bride- 1 
•gup, or f. Bride sb. x 3.] ti. - Bridegroom. 
9. Now a Bridesman. (Formerly called also 
brideleader , because he led the bride to the 
bridegroom.) 2663. 

Bridesmaid (brardzm/id). 1553. [orig. 
bridemaid, f. bride- (see Bride sb . 1 ) ; the s is 
19th c.] A young unmarried woman or girl 
attending the bride at a wedding. 

Bridesman (brai'dzra&n). 1808. [Altered 
from the earlier Brideman, q.v.] - Best 

man. Groomsman. 

Bridewell (brai’dwfil). 155a. [From Bride 
Well , i. e. (Si.) Bride's Well in London, near 
which stood a royal lodging, given by Edward 
VI for a hospital, and converted later into a 
house of correction. ] A house of correction for 
prisoners; a gaol, prison. Also Jig. and allrib . 
Bridge (bri 4 g) 9 z&l [Com. Teut. ; OE .brycg 
t — OTeut *brugjd- % Northern dialects hare 
brig from Scana.] x. A structure forming or 
carrying a road over a river, a ravine, etc., or af- 
fording passage between two points at a height 
above the ground. (For the different kinds, 
as chain-b. t etc., see the first element of the 
compound.) 9. a. A gangway for boats, b. A 
landing-stage, jetty, or pier. Now dial. ME. 
3. A narrow ridge of rock, sand, or shingle, 
across the bottom of a channel 1812. 4. Naut. 

A raised platform, extending from side to side 
of a ship, for the officer in command. 5. Phys. 
The upper bony part of the nose. Also the 
curved central part of a pair of spectacles, 
etc. 1450. 6. Mas. a. In a violin, etc. : A 

thin upright piece of wood over which the 
strings are stretched, and which transmits 
their vibrations to the body of the instrument 
1607. b. The ridge on a piano sound-board, 
c. The transition from the first to the second 
subject in sonata form ; called also b. passage. 
7. In various specific and technical uses:, 
tip. a. In a furnace or boiler: A low vertical! 
partition which retains the fuel in its place, and 
deflects the flame, etc. 1838. b. Electric b. : a 
contrivance for measuring electrical resistance 
188 1. 

«. Phr. U of boats : a roadway supported by boats 
moored abreast across a body of water. A gold or 
silver b. : an easy and attractive way of escape. 

Comb ; i b. -board, a board into which the ends of 
the steps of wooden stairs are fastened (Gwilt); 
t-bote, a tax for the repair of bridges ; -deck (see 4) ; 
-head, a fortification covering the end of a b. nearest 
the enemy c: F. tile de pant j -islet, a portion of land 
which becomes insular at hieh water; -man= Bbidc.b- 
MAsrxjt; •moneys bridge-bote \ -rail, a rail having 
the form of a reversed U; -stone, a flag spanning a 
gutter, etc. j -train, a company of M ilirary Engineers 
equipped with material and appliances for b. -building; 
-tract, a splinter-bar l alsoj the beam which supports 
the spindle of the runner in a grain mill; -way, the 
way formed by a b. ; also, the water-way beneath it. 

Bridge, rA 8 1886, [Etym. unc.] A game 
resembling dummy whtsi, in which in each deal 
the dealers partner is dummy, his hand being 
exposed and played by the dealer. 

A urtion A, a variety in which the right to name 
trumps, etc. goes to the player who undertakes to 
make the highest score. Contract A, a form of this. 

Bridge (brids), v.l [OE. bryegian , f. brycg , 
Bridge jA] i. To make a bridge over; to 
span with a means of passage. b« To span as 
with a bridge 187a Also Jig* 9. To form (a 
way) by means of a bridge 1667, 
x. An arch of ice.. bridging a fissure Kane. a. 
Xerxes.. Over Hellespont Bridging his way Milt. 
fBridge, v .2 ME. [aphet L a bregge, a. F. 
abrfgcr. ] To abridge. Also absol. -1526. 
BrTdge-house. ME. A house connected 
with 1 a bridge; spec . the house with its officers, 
etc., formerly connected with the care and re- 
pair of London Bridge. 

Bri*dgemaster. 1509. An officer having 
control of a bridge ; formerly, in some boroughs, 
a member of the corporation; a bridgemam 
Bridgetin (bxi'dgttin). 1533. [f. St. Bridget, 
In L. Brigidia .] One of a religious order found- 
ed by St Bridget in the 14th century, 
Bridgeward (bii dgiwgud), sb. OE. 1. 
The warden or wardship of a bridge, a. The 
main ward of a key. 

tBri*dgewater. 255a. A woollen doth form- 
erly made at Bridgewater -1607 


Bridging (bri’dgig), vbl. sb. 1839. [f. 

Bridge v. 1 or sb. 1 + -ing 1 . j x. The action of 
Bridge t /. 1 9. Bridges viewed as work 1884. | 

b. Carpentry. A bridging piece, (mod.). 

Comb . ; b. -floor, a floor having Bridging joists ; 
•joist, a joist of a flooring resting upon the binding- 
joists below, and supporting the boarding above ; 
-piece, a piece placed between two opposite beams 
to prevent their nearer approach. 

Bridle (brard'l), sb. [OE. brldel for earlier 
*b riddel, from root of bregd-an to pull (see J 
Braid); cf. hand-le, sadd-le, etc. ] 1. The head- 
gear, consisting of a head-stall, bit, and rein, 
by which a horse, etc. is controlled and guided. 

1 Also fig. A restraint, curb, check ME. 

3. — Branrs 1. 1623. 4. The gesture of bri- 
dling (see Bridle v. 3) 1748. 5. Anything re- 

sembling a bridle in form or use : esp. a. Naut . 
A mooring-cable or 'fast' 1626. b. Fire-arms. 
The plate inside a gunlock, which holds the 
sear and tumbler in position 1844. 

x .Jig. Giving the h. to a desperate man Noxth. a. 
A brydel of lawe..& also a brydell of the drede of I 
God 1 530. 

Contb.i b.*SLVni(cf. bridle-hand) t -bridge (c.T. bridle- j 
path) ; -cable, a cable attached to the middle of a 
ground cable; -gate, one leading into a b.-path j 
•band, the left hand, which holds the b. in riding ; 
•path, -road, -way, a path fit for the passage of a 
horse, hut not of vehicles; -port, a port in a ship's 
how through which bridles (see 5 a) may be run or 
chase-guns fired; -rein, a rein attached to the bit 

Bridle (brai’d’l), v. [OE. brldlian , f. as 
prec.] x. To put a bridle on (a horse); to fur- 
nish with a bridle ME. 9. fig. To curb, check, 
hold in OE. 3. Pans, ana mtr. To throw up 
: the head and draw in the chin (as a horse does 
when reined in), expressing pride, vanity, or 
resentment. Now usu. To b. up. 1460. 

x. To be taught to saddle and b. 1833. a. Rise . . 
And b. in thy headlong wave M ilt. Comus 887. Forts 
..to U Rochelle Hume. a. Everybody bridled up at 
this remark Dickens. Hence Bri'dler, one who 
bridles ; fa bridle-maker. 

1 Bridoon (brid«*n). 1753. [a. F. bridonf) 

The snaffle and rein of a military bridle, which 
acts with or independently of the bit. 

Brief (br/f), sb. [ME. bref, a. OF.:— L. breve , 
adj. neut. Not found in OE.] ti. A writing 
issued by official or legal authority ; a royal 
mandate ; a writ, a summons, (ir. L. breve in 
leg.il senses.) -1641. 2. A letter of the pope, 

less ample and solemn than a bull, and differ- 
ing from it in form. More fully called apostoli- 
cal or papal b. 1460. 8. A letter patent issued 

by the sovereign as Head of the Church, licens- 
ing a collection in the churches throughout 
England for a specified object; a Church B. or 
King's Letter . Obs. in practice. 1588. +4- A 

letter, dispatch, note -1652. 1 5. An abridge- 
ment, epitome -1691. Also^fg, t6- A list; an 
invoice, memorandum -1849. 7. Law. A sum- 

mary of facts and points of law, drawn up for 
counsel in charge of a case 1631. t8. Mus. « 

Breve sb. 2. -1658. 

3. Briefes for a gathering towards the erecting of a 
colled £e 1588. 6. Midi. N. v. L 42. 7. To hold a b. : 
to be retained as counsel for. To take ab.i to accept 
the conduct of a case. Hence Brie'fless a. holding 
uo briefs, unemployed. Brie'flessness. 

Brief (brlT). [ME. ire/, a. OF. : -L. brevem .] 
A. adj. x. Of short duration. 9. Concise ME. 
b. Curt in manner (rare). Scott, 3. Short, 
curtailed, limited in space. (Less usual.) 1668. 
Also t fig. U4. Rife; as an epidemic disease 
(dial.) (Of obscure origin.) 1595. 

i. Out, out, breefe Candle Macb. v. v. >3. t To be 
b. t Le. expeditious Tr. 4 Cr. iv. v. 337. a Breefe 
Chronicles Haml. it. ii. 548. To be A: to speak con- 
cisely. 3. fig. Cymb. v, v, 163. 

B. quasi-jA a. In b. ; m few words. With j 
ellipsis of • to speak* : To sum up. ME. tb. ! 
I The A, used absol. like the short -1601. C. 

! quasiswfw. a. Shortly, quickly; in few words 
IS 57* b. In brief 1600. 

lienee Brle*fly agv, shortly, in few words; fwith- 
in a short time. Brie*fhess, fcelerity {Lear u. i. 
ao) ; brevity. 

tBrie& v.l 160X. [f. prec.] To shorten, a- 
bridge -1655. 

Brief (brif), u. 8 1837. [f. Brief sb. t sense 
7. j 1. To reduce to the form of a counsel’s 
brief. 9. To put (instructions) into the form of 
a brief to a barrister. Also fig, 1864. 3, To 

give a brief to (a barrister); to retain 1862. 


Brier, briar (broi«j, brai'w;, brere (bri»i), 
sb. [OE. : of unkn. origin. The form brere 
represents the OE. and M E. word. The 16th c. 
var. brier is not acoounted for ; cf. M E. frere, 
frier , Friar, ] 1. Any prickly, thorny bush or 
shrub; now usu. a wild rose bush. 9. Brier- 
bushes collectively ME. 3. A twig, or tthorn 
of a brier ME. 4 .Jig. (pi.) Vexations 1509. 

x. Sweet is the Rose, but giowes iq>on a brere 
S PE NS PR. 

Comb.: Sweet B., a species of wild Rose (/?. rubi - 

S 'nosa ) with fragrant leaven ; Austrian B., R . luteal 
reen B., Smilax rotundifotia \ Sensitive B., the 

? enus Schronkia. B.-rose, -tree, the Dog-rose. 

fence Bri’ered, brl'&red ppi. a. entangled in or 
covered with briers. Also fig. Bribery, bri'ary a. 
full of or consisting of briers; fig. vexing. 

Brier, briar (brai-w), sb* 1868. [orig. 
bruyer, a. F. bruyhre heath, erron. identified w. 
prec.] The White Heath (Krxca arborea ), the 
root of which is used for making tobacco-pipes; 
also a pipe of this wood. So B.-root, -wood. 
Brieve (briV). 1609. [var. of Brief jA] 
Sc. Law . A writ or precept issued from Chan- 
cery in the Sovereign’s name, directing trial to 
be made of certain points specified. 

Brig (brig). 1790. [Abbrev. of Brigantine. 
Cf. cab, mob, etc.] a. * Brigantine, b. A 
vessel with two masts square-rigged like a ship's 
fore- and main-masts, but carrying also on her 
main-mast a lower fore-and-aft sail with a gaff 
and boom. (The changes in rig have accom- 
panied the shortened name only. ) 1769. c. A 
hermaphrodite brig * Brigantine 3. Comb . 
b.-schooner, a hermaphrodite b., or brigantine. 
Brig, north, f. Bridge. 

Brigade (brig/i-d), sb. 1637, [a. F., ad. It 
brigata, f. brigart , f. late L. briga , strife, con- 
tention. Milton accented bri'gad.] ti. A crew 
of people -1650. 9. gen. A large division of 

troops 1649. b. spec. A subdivision of an army, 
formerly two regiments or squadrons; but now 
of variable composition. In the British Armv, 
at present used only of the Ilorse and Field 
Artillery. 3. A hand of persons more or less 
organized; e. g. a fire-b etc. 1806. 

a. a. Thither.. A numerous Brigad hasten’d Milt. 
P. L. 1. 67s. Comb, b.-major, a staff officer attached 
to a brigade, who assists the brigadier in command. 

Brigade (brigad), v. 1805. [f. prec.] 1. 
Irons. To form into a brigade or brigades. 9 
loosely. To form (people) as if into a brigade; 
to combine 1859. 

Brigadier (brigadDu). 1678. [ad. F., t 
brigade ; see-lKR.J 1. B.-General : A military 
officer in command of a brigade ; the rank was 
abolished after the war of 1914-18. being super- 
seded by colonel-commandant , which was re- 
placed by A in 1928. fa* B-wig ; a full wig 
tied back in two curls -x8i8. 

Brigand (bri*g 4 nd). [ME. a. OF., ■■ Pr. 
bregan irregular soldier; prob. ad. It. brigante , 
f. brigare\ see Brigub v. and BRIGADE.] fi. 
A light-armed, irregular foot-soldier -1795. 9 . 

One who lives by pillage and robbery : a ban- 
dit; esp . a member of one of the gangs infesting 
districts of Italy, Spain, Turkey, etc. ME- 
Also allrib. Hence Bri'gandish a. Bri'gand- 


ishly adv. Brl'gandism. 

Brigandage (bri-g&nd6dg). 1600. [a. F., 
f. brigand ; see prec. ) 1. The practice of bri- 

gands; highway-robbery, freebooting, pillage. 
9. Brigands collectively 1875. 

x. The bw of the Free Companies Scott. 
tBri-gander. ME. [?L Brigand. Notin 
F.] x. = Brigandine z. -i 6 xx. 9. A soldier 
wearing a bngander 1535. 

Brigandine, brigantine (bri ‘g&ndfn , -tita). 
[Late ME., a. OF.; « armour for a Brigand 
(sense 1). J Body armour composed of iron rings 
or plates, sewed upon, and covered with, canvas, 
linen, or leather; at first worn in two halves; 
loosely ok 1 coat of mail, corslet ' 1456. Also 
attrib 

Put on the brigaadlnes Jer. xlvi. 4. Milt. Sams. 

XX 20, 

Brigantine 1 (bri'g&ntfh). 1595. [x6th c. 
brigandyn, a, F. brigandin (now brigantin) t 
ad. It brigantino , perh. • skirmishing vessel 
cf. Brigade and Brigand.] x. orig. A small 
vessel equipped both for sailing ana rowing, 
employed tor purposes of piracy, espionage, 
landing, eta Only Hist. 9. Applied (loosriy) 


6 (Gee, Kiln). # (Fr. {*«)• tt (Ger. Miller), u (Ft. dime). 9 (curl), c («•) (there). /(#*) (rash). { (Fr. fare). 5 (fir, fern , forth). 
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BRIGANTINE 

to other similar vessels. Still poet. and rhet . 
155a. 3. A two-masted vessel, with a brig's 

foremast, square-rigged, and a schooner's main- 
mast, fore-and-aft-ngged 1695. 

Brigantine var. of Brigandine. 
Bright (brait). pomp. BRIGHTER, -est. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. beorht : — berht : — OTeut. 
*berhto-t : — a stem *berh Aryan bhrag-, 
whence L. Jtagrare, Jlamm a.] A. adj. (The 

opposite to dull.) x. Shining; emitting, reflect- 
ing, or pervaded by much light. b.fig. Lit up 
with happiness, gladness, or hope 1751. to* 
Clear to the mind -1741. 3. Of persons : ' Re- 

splendent with charms' (J.) ; fair {arch.) ME. 
4. Of vivid colour ME. 5. Of sounds : Clear, 
shrill ME. 6. Illustrious, splendid. (L .clarus). 
OE. 7. Lively, brilliant, vivacious ; opp. to dull 
1605. 8. Quick-witted, clever; keen. (Used 

chiefly of one's inferiors or children.) T741. 

1. A b. starre Shakx, swerdc ME., evening Pope, 
transparent iEther Stbbi.e. 3. Angels are b. still, 
though the brightest fell Macb. iv. in. ax 4. The 
brightest Bay Dryden. Strange b. birds Hkmanx 

6 . The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind Pope. 

7. B. and louiail Shaks. B. thoughts O. W. Holmes. 

8 . A b. specimen! (Ironical.) (mod.). A b. look-out 
R. Dana. Hence Bri'ghtly adv. 

B. sb. Brightness, light, arch, {pott.) ME 
Dark with excessive b. Milt. P. L. 111. 38a. 
Bright (brait), adv. OE. [f. Bright a. + 
-4 ad vb., lost ci 400. J 1. —Brightly, a. Comb. , 
as b. -burning, etc. 1588. 

fBright, v. [OE. beorht ian , f. beorht bright] 
1. intr. To shine bright -ME. a. trans. To 
make bright -1686. 

Brighten (brai't’n), v. [ME. brightn-cn — 
OE. bcorhtnian. Later perh. new-formed on 
bright .] 1. trans. To make bright 1583. Also 

fig. a. intr. To become bright; to shine ME. 
Also/f^f. (see Bright a.). 

x. To b. up the skies Dryden. Joy Bright’ns his 
crest Milt. P. L. ix. 634. a The boys eyes.. 
Brighten’d Byhon. 

Brightness (braitnte). [OE beorht nes, 
brehtnis .] The quality of being bright (see 
Bright a.). 

Bright's Disease, [f. Dr. R.Bright(i 827).] 
Med. * A generic term including several forms 
of acute and chionic disease of the kidney usu- 
ally associated with albumen in the urine'; 
granular degeneration of the kidneys. 

Bri’ghtsome, a. arch . 1558. [Cf. gladsome, 
etc.] Partaking of brightness, bright-looking. 
(Vaguer than bright .) 

tBri gOUS, a. ME. [a. AF. *brigous — OF. 
brigeus , cf. Brigue.] Of or pertaining to strife; 
contentious -1519. var. tBri'goae. 

D Brigue (brxg), sb. ME. [a. F. — med.L. 
briga. Of unkn. origin. See Brigand, etc.] 
ti. Strife, contention -1678. [|a. Intrigue, fac- 

tion. I From mod. F.] Obs. (exc. casually). 1701. 
f Brigue (brig), v. ME. [f. prec., or a. F. 
briguer. But with sense 1 ct. Brike.] +i. 
To ensnare, beguile. ME. only. a. intr. To 
intrigue; to canvass -1808. 

■f- Brike. ME. only. [a. ONF. brique , var. of 
briehe, brice, trap. ] A trap, a snare ; a dilemma. 

Brill (bril), sb. 1481. [Origin and form ( brill, 
prill , or perl) unkn 1 A flat-fish {Rhombus vul- 
garis), allied to the Turbot. 

|) BrUIante ( brslla*nte), a. [It.] Mus. Gay, 
showy, and sparkling in style. 

Brilliance (bri'ly&ns). 1755. [f. Brilliant. 
Not ifr Fr.J Intense or sparkling brightness, 
radiance, or splendour. Also fig. 

The b. of a lamp Howells, B. of mind H. Rogers. 

Brilliancy (bri'ly&nsi). 1747. [See prec.] 
The quality of being brilliant; shining quality. 

She is full of h. Mies Mitforo. The comparative 
E of two colours (mod,). 

Brilliant (bri'lyhiit), a. {sb.) 1681. [a. F. 
hr ill ant, f. briller to shine, f. L. type *berillare, 
f. late L. berillus, L. beryllus Beryl. ] Brightly 
shining, flittering, sparkling, lustrous. Also 
fig. of qualities, actions, and persons. 

Jig. A man of solid though not b. parts Macaulay. 
A d> circle of noblemen and gentlemen Macaulay. 
Hence Brilliant-ly adv., -ness. 
tB. as sb.* Brilliancy -1694. 

Bri'Uiant, sb. 169a [a. F. brillant adj. used 
subst.] z. A diamond of the finest cut and 
brilliancy. Also attrib. and in comb. 


(The brilliant differs from the rot* in having hori- 
Rental faces on its upper and under sides, called the 
table and the collet respectively, which are surrounded 
and united by facets. The French brilliant consists 
of two truncated pyramids placed base to base.) 

fa. A kind of silken fabric 17x9. 3. A firework 

1875. 4 * The smallest type used in Eng. print- 
ing, being a size less than ‘ diamond ' . (C£ 

pearl , ruby, etc.) 

BrUll—t 

Brilliant, v. rare. 175a. [f. Brilliant a.') 
To cut as a brilliant. 

tBrim, sb . 1 [OE. brim surf, {poet.) the sea ; 
see Brim v. 1 ] The sea; also ‘flood’, water 

1SL (brim), sb . 2 [ME. brimme , of unkn. 
etym.J tx. orig. The border, margin, edge, or 
brink, as of the sea or of any piece of water 
-1597 ; also, of other things (areA. or dial.) 
1^35. Also +fig. a. Now Rj/.The edge, mar- 
gin, or lip of a cup, bowl, basin, or the like 
1562. 8. The upper edge or surface of water 

{areh. or poet.) 155a. 4. The marginal rim of 

a hat 1592. 

x. Let thy love hang at thy hearts bottome, not at 
the tongues brimme Lviv. x A molten Sea of ten 
cubites, from b. to b. a Chron. iv. x 3. The feet of 
the Priestes . . were dipped in the brimme of the water 
Josh. iii. 25. Hence Brim- full, brimful (prop, pro- 
nounced (bri'm,fu*ll); erron. (bri'mfult, after mindful , 
etc.), full to the biim; on the point of overflowing. 
Brimfully adv. ( rare ). Brl'mless a. 

Brim (brim), vA ME. [f. OE. bremntan to 
roar, rage, f, OTeut. brem-, cogn. w. L ,fremere.~\ 
x. intr. Of swine : To be in heat, rut, copulate, 
a. trans. Said of a boar 1552. 

Brim (brim), vA 1611. [f. Brim sb*'] 1. 
To fill to the brim. Also absol . Also fig. and 
trans f, a. intr. To be or become brim-full 

1818 t3. To provide with a brim 1623. 

1. Arrange the ooard and b. the glass Tennyson. 

llBrimborion, -um 1653. [Fr. ; formerly 
bre-, briborion ; a perversion of breviarium 
(Littrd).] A thing without use or value; trash, 
nonsense. 

Brimmed (brim d, bri'med), ppl. a. 1606. 

t f. Brim v .* and jA.*] 1. Filled to the brim; 

rim-full 1624. a. Having a brim, as a hat, 
etc. Chiefly in comb., as broad-b etc. 1606. 
Brimmer (bri-mw), sb. 1652. [f. Brim vA 
+ -ER *.] 1. That which fills to the brim. a. A 
brimming goblet 1663. +3. A hat with a brim 

-1670. 

x Boy ! Fill a B., Nay fuller yet Cowley. 

Bri mming, ppl. a . 1667. [f. Brim v A + 
-ING a .] x. That rises to the brim of its vessel, 
basin, or bed. Also fig. a. Of a vessel : Full 
to overflowing 1697. Also advb. 

x. The h. stream Milt. b. A h. pail Dryden. 
Hence Bri'mmingly adv. 

Brimse. Now dial. 1579- [prob. ad. ON. 
brims, i.brem-10 coax.] A gadfly; = Breeze jA‘ 
Brimstone (bri m stan). ML [app. f. bern- 
or brinn-, stems of bemen, brinnen to Burn + 
Stone.] i. Formerly the common vernacular 
name for Sulphur. Now used chiefly when 
referring to its inflammable character, and to 
the use in Gen. xix. 24 and Rev. xix. 20. Also 
fig. a. A virago, spitfire. Cf. Brim sb.* 1751. 
3. B. Butterfly : a butterfly with wings of a sul- 
phur colour, Gonepteryx Rhamni 1827. 

Comb . : b. match, one having its end dipped in b.» 
b. moth, one of sulphur coXoux.Rumia cratagata 1 
b.-wort, Sulphur-won, Peuceaanum palustre (and 
ofifeinale). Hence Bri'xnstony a. 

Brinded (bri’nded), a. arch. ME. [? f. 
*brend-en : — brand * burning, brand ’.] Of a 
tawny or brownish colour, marked with bars of 
a different hue; gen. streaked, spotted; brindled. 
The b. Cat Shaks., lioness Shelley. 

Brindle (bri'nd'l). 1676. [Deduced from 
brindled. ] A. adj. * Brinded, brindled. B. 
sb. a. Brindled colour, b. A brindled dog. 
Brindled (bri'ndid), a. 1678. [var. of 
Brinded, perh. after kindled \ etc. J * Streaked, 
tabby, marked with streaks' (J.). 

Brine (brain), sb. [OE. bryne, brine. His- 
tory unkn.] x. Water saturated, or strongly 
impregnated, with salt ; salt WAter. a. The water 
of the sea; the sea. (Usu. poet.) 1598. 3. ■* 

Briny tears (poet.) 1592. 
a On the level h. Sleek Panope with all her sisters 1 

? >iayed Milt. Lycideu. %. I should be well seasoned, 
or mine eyes lye in b. Dekkek 


BRINK 

Comb. 1 b.-gauge. a salinometeri •pan, a shallow 
iron vessel in which b. is evaporated 1 •pump, a pump 
used to remove b. from a steamer's boilers 1 -eeeth, a 
salt boileryi -shrimp, •worm. Cancer Salinas 
(Linn.), a small shrimp or worm which peoples reser- 
voirs of b. t -smeller, one who prospects for beds of 
salt 1 -valve, a valve in a boiler which is opened to 
Allow tbfl e&caDfl of b. 

Brine (brain), v. 155a. [f. Brine *£.] To 
treat with brine. 

To b. Fields 1677, wheat 17x0, hides 1883. 

Bring (brig), v. Pa. t. and pple. brought 
(brgt). [Com. Teut. ; OE. brtngan, brfttgean 
(pa. t. brdhte , pple. bnSht).] x. To cause to 
oome along with oneself; to fetch. In sense the 
causal of come. a. To escort (a person) on his 
way. Now dial. 1450. 3 .fig. To cause one to 
have; to procure 1450. T4. To deduce, infer 

-1713. 5. To prefer or lay (a charge, etc. ) ; to set 
on foot (an action at law) ; to adduce (a statement, 
etc.) OE. 0. ta. « Bring forth -1795* k. — 
Bring in 1535. 7 »fig* To cause to come from , 
into, out of, to, etc., or to be ox do something; 
to cause to become (see quote.) ME. 8. To 
cause to come (to a certain course of action, 
etc.); to induce, persuade x6ix. 9. Naut. To 
cause to come or go into a certain position or 
direction, as to the wind (see WIND). 

x. To b. Trophies home Dryden, ships to land 1565. 
What brings him here (mod.). Phr. To 6 . an answer, 
word, tidings . x Gen. xviii. 16. 3. fig. Those lines 
..brought tears into the Duchess's eyes Thackeray. 
The loss that brought us pain Tennyson, s To b. an 
action Blacebtone. To b. home : see Home. 6. b. 
So much money as [a thing] will b. Butler HueL 11. i. 
466. 7. To b. into hatred Hooker, into difficulties 

Butler, in question 1818; to b. [a man] to himself 
( - to his senses) Chauclx So to b. to an end. hood, 
issue, to bearings, to nought, shame , to remembrance , 
to bed (see Bed); to b. to bear, boil, to pass. 

Combined with adverbs. B. about, a. To cause 
to happen, effect, b. To turn round ; fig. to convert. 
C. ■ bring round. B. down. a. To cauae to fall to 
t he ground ; to kill or wound (a flying bird, etc.), b. 
To cause (punishments, etc.) to 1 alight on, upon. G./ig, 
To humble, d. To lower (price); to simplify, e. To 
continue (information, etc. to a later date (cf. Bring 
up). f. Jo bring down the house, etc. : to evoke 
applause which suggests the downfall of tbe building. 

B. forth, a. To give birth to, bear, yield. fb. Ta 
utter ; advance Isa. xli. ai. tc. To bring to public 
view. Macb. ill, iv. 115. B. forward. Book-keep- 
ing. To cariy on a sum from the bottom of one folio 
to the top of another. B. In. a. To introduce (cus- 
toms etc.). b. To bring (money) into the purse or 
pocket, c. To introduce (a bill, etc.), d. To intro- 
duce (into consideration) ; to adduce. C. Of a jury , 
cclloq. to find (guilty, etc ). B. off. EL To bring away 
from ; esp. by boat from a ship, wreck, the shore 1656. 
b. To rescue, acquit (arch.). B. on. ta. To conduct ; 
to advance the growth of. b. To cause (illness, etc.), 

C. To introduce (a subject, etc), d. techn. To join, 
weld together. B. out. a. To utter, b. To bring 
into prominence ; to develop. C. To introduce (a 
young lady, a company, a loan, etc ). d. To produce 
(a play, etc) 1 to publish (a book). B. over. To cause 
to come to one’s own side or party. B. round- To 
restore from a fainting-fit or an attack of illnesx B. 
through, spec. Mo treat successfully through the 
stages of an illness. B. to. a. Naut. To tie, bend, 
b. To cause 10 come to a standstill. Also tnt*. (for 
refi or absot.). tc. To cause to acquiesce, d. To 
restore to consciousness or to health. B. under. To 
subdue. B. up. a. To raise, rear, build up; to raise 
to a point or amount, etc. D. To rear 1 to educate. 
C. To bring before a tribunal or for examination, d. 
Naut. To bring to anchor, or to a standstill Also 
intr., whence 4 to stop, pull up e. To bring under 
notice or consideration (esp. a by-gone matter), f. To 
vomit (colloq.). g. B. up the rear(arrear): see Rear. 

Brlnger (brrgw). ME. [f. prec. + -ERL] 
One who or that which brings (see Bring *.). 

The first b. of vn welcome newes a Hen. IV, L l ioes 

Brinish (braimij), a. 1580. Tf. Brine sb. + 
-ish J . J i. Of the nature of bnne; saltish; of 
or pertaining to the sea 1588. a .Jig. Bitter 1580. 
llBrinjal, -jnul (bri*nda$l). 1611. [Anglo- 
lnd. ad. Pg. bringtlla, ad. (ult.) Skr. vbtin - 

f ana. See N.E.D.J The fruit of the Egg-plant 
Solanum Melongena). 

|| Brinjarry fbnndg&Ti), Anglo- Ind. 1793. 
L corruption of UrdQ banjdrd, deriv. of vanij 
trade.] A travelling grain and salt merchant of 
the Deccan. 

Brink (brigk). [ME. brink {brenk), cogn. 
w. ON. brtkka ( \--~brinkA ) 'slope, hill-side, 
hill *. Not in QE .1 z. The edge, margin, or 
border of a steep place, e.g. a precipice, chasm, 
grave. (The specific current sense.) a. The 
edge of the land bordering a piece of water: for- 
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merly — * bank, shore, brim * ; now esp. when this 
is steep ME. 8* * Brim 4. Now dial . ME. 

4. gen. A margin, border, edge {arc A.) ME. 5. 
fig. The very verge of some state, time, event, 
or action (see quota.) ME. 

a. A ryall cite vpon the brinke of twede Caxton. 

5. The b. of eternity Barrow, of destruction Ds Fok, 
ruin Swirr, absurdity Johnson. 

Briny (brai'ni), a. 1 1608. [f. Brine sb. + 
-y '.) Of or pertaining to brine or to the sea; 
saturated with salt. 

The b. Flood 1697. B. marshes 1799. 

Briny, a. 2 (?jA) 160a. [OE bryne, and 
Burning sb, 3.] Phosphorescent, ? phospho- 
rescence. 

UBrio(brftf). 1855. fit.] Liveliness, go. 
Brionine, Briony, vars. of Bryonin(e), 
Bkyony. 

H Briquette, briquet (brike-t, bri*ket). 1883. 
[Fr. briquette , dim. of brique .] 1. A block pf 
artificial stone. 9. A brick-shaped block of ar- 
tificial coal 1884. 

Brisk (brisk), a . 159a. [? Welsh brysg, or 
F. brusque,} 1, Sharp or smart in regard to 
movement (in a praiseworthy sense). 9. In al- 
lied senses, chiefly unfavourable, and mostly 
obs. (Seequots.) 1601. 1 3 . Spruce -1603. 

2 . Of liquors: Effervescent. Of the air: Fresh, 
een 1597. 

x. Young b. fellows Dr Fob. A b. cannonade 1855, 
traffic 1833, Stale 1739, fire 1837, a. Brinke and giddy, 
paced limes Ttoei. Jv. 11. iv. 6. A b. ( -‘sharp ’)lrtter 
1700. Hence BrPaklsho. Bri‘sklyo<fo. Bri*sk- 
nessu tBri'sky a, Midi. N. iil L 97. j 

Brisk (brisk), v. 159a. [f. prec.] z. To 
make brisk. Now with up. x6a8. Also intr. (for 
refi.) ta. trans . To smarten up -1710. Also 
intr, (for refi.) 

1. 1 like a cup to briske the spirits Feltham. To b. 
up (intr.) : to come up buddy. To 6 . about (intr.) : 
to move about briskly. 

Brisket (briskM). 1450. [Cf. OF. bruschet , 
brischet.J The breast of an animal, the part 
covering the breast-bone, esp. as a joint. 

Brisling 1 (bri*sliq). 190a. A small Norve. 
fish of the herring family resembling a sardine. 

Bristle (briVl), sb. [ME. brustel:— OE. 
byrst ; see Biksk.J x. prop. One of the stiff 
hairs that grow on the back of the hog and 
wild boar. a. grn. Any short, stiff, pointed or 
prickly hair ME. 3. In plants : A seta X731. 

Comb, j b.-fern, Trichomants radicans \ * grass, 
the genus Set aria * >moss, the genus Orthotrtckwn . 

Bristle (bri‘s' 1 ), v? 1480. [f. prec. sb. See 
BruSTLE r.] X. intr. 1. Of hair, quills, etc. : 
To be, become, or stand, stiff and bristly. s. 
Of animals: To raise the bristles, as a sign of 
anger or excitement, b. Of persons : To show 
fight. Also with up. 1549. i To be or become 
bristly. Alsoyf^. 1606. 

a Don’t b. up like a hedgehog 186*. 3. France., 

bristles with bayonets 1837. To h. with difficulties 
(mod.). 

II. trans. x. To erect stiffly (hair, etc.) like 
bristles : chiefly in anger. Also with up. 1595. 
Also fig. a. To furnish with bristles 167B. 

x. Now .. Doth dogged warre U bis angry crest 
John iv. ill. 149. 

Brittle, v? Now dial. 1483. [?] To make 
or become crisp with heat. 

Briatietail (briVlt/U). 1706. A wingless 
insect {Machilis maritima ) having bristly cau- 
dal appendages. 

Bristly (bri‘*li). a. 1591. [f. Bristle + 
-r *.] 1. Set with bristles or short stiff hairs ; 

setose. Also fig. a. Of the nature of or like 
bristles 159a. Hence BrPetlineaa. 

Bristol (bri'stal). [I. A city of England 
upon the Lower Avon, giving Its name to vari- 
ous products.] a. Short for ' Bristol-stone ’ ; 
see 3, x6i8. 8* attrib ., as B.«board» a kind of 

paste-board with a smooth surface; -brick, a 
brick of siliceous material, used for cleaning 
cutlery; -diamond, -gem, etone, transparent 
rock-crystal found in the Clifton limestone near 
Bristol; also attrib.', -fkabion {Maul.), in good 
order; B. milk, rich sherry. 
Brisure(brfsU'r 9 bri’3ifi4). 1693. [a.F.] x. 
Her. A difference. a. Fortif. A break In the 
general direction of a rampart or parapet 1706. 
Brit, Britt (brit), sbfi 160 a. Local name 
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of the young of the Herring and Sprat ; also 
the spawn of these. Also trans/. 

Brit, Brett, sb? [OE Bret (pi. Brettas ) a 
Briton, pointing to an OCelt. stem *Britt-os. 
Hence Brettisc, Bryttise , British.] A. A Bri- 
ton : the ordinary name in the OE. Chronicle ; 
now Hist, B. adj, British. 

Britain (bri't’n), sb. [ME. Bretayne , - eyne , 
a. OF. Bretaigne : — L. Brittannia or Brittdnia. 
The OE name was Breoton, Bryten , Breten \ 
also Breoton-lond , etc.] The proper name of 
the whole island containing England, Wales, 
and Scotland, with their dependencies ; more 
fully called Great Britain; now also used for the 
British empire as a whole. 

Britain , after the OE. period, was for long used 
only as a historical term | but in 1604 James 1 was 
proclaimed * King of Great Britain ’{ and this name 
was adopted for the United Kingdom at the Union in 
1707. North B. for Scotland is still occ. in (postal) 
use. Greater B. m 1 Great B. and the colonies ' dates 
from 1868. 

ta. The duchv of Brittany or Bretagne In 
France; also called Little Britain -162a. 

I Britain, a. and sb, 1547. [ad. L. Brit(t)an - 
nus, Brittdnus. Cf. Gr. Bperravof ; see next.] 

A. sb. 1. An ancient Briton -170a. a. A Breton 
-1618. B. adj. x. Ancient British -1641. a. 
British, in the mod. sense. B. Crown, a gold 
coin struck by James I.orig. *51., sulweq.51. 6 d. 
3. Breton 1645. vars. tBiTtainer, Bri taner. 

Britannia (briteemia). OE [L„ anciently 
Brittannia , Brittdnia , f. Brittanni or Brittdni 
* Gr. Bperrarol, perh. adopted from the Greeks 
of Massilia.] The Latin name of Britain; a 
name for Britain personified as a female ; the 
figure on coins, etc., emblematic of Britain. 
Also attrib. 

Comb. B. -metal, an alloy of tin and regulus of 
antimony, resembling silver. 

Britannic (britse nik), a. 1641. [ad. L. 
Britanmcus .] Of Britain, British. Used in His 
or Her B. Majesty. Hence BriUrnnlcally adv. 
in British fashion; in reference to Great Britain. 
tBrita*nnic, sb, 1567. [a. L. britannica 

[herb a). | Herb. The Water-dock ( Rumex hydro- 
la pathum) -1601. 

fBri-tany. 1579. [ad. L. Britannia .] x. 
Britain, Great Britain -1662. a. The French 
province of Bretagne : * Little Britany com- 
monly spelt Brittany. 

Brite, v. Now dial. 1669. [Cf. ON. brjdta , 
corresp. to OE. briotan. 1 intr. Of grain, etc.: 
To become over-ripe ana shatter. 

Briticism (bri-tisiz'm). 1883. [f. a possible 
Britic, after Gallicism , etc. 1 A phrase or idiom 
characteristic of the English of Great Britain, 
vars. Brtliahlam, Britticlem. 

British (britij), a. ( sb ) [OE Brettisc , etc., 
f. Bret ; see Brit.] x. Of or pertaining to the 
ancient Britons. Tb. Welsh 1662. a. Of or 
belonging to Great Britain or its inhabitants; 
see Britain. Now chiefly used in political or 
imperial connexion. ME tg. Breton x 60a. 4. 
ellipt. as sb.pl. British people, soldiers, etc. 1641. 

i. A road acknowledged tone B. 1870. a. A stony 

B. stare Tennyson. Couth. ■ B. crown, a gold coin 
of the reign of Charles I ; B. Empire (see Empire sb. 
5) 1604 1 B. gum, a commercial name of dextrin. 

Britisher (bri’iifw). 1829. [f. British + 

-kr; cf. foreign-er. j A British subject (as dist. 
from an American citizen). (App. of U. S. ori- 
gin, but disclaimed by U. S. writers.) 

I Briton (bri't’n, -an), sb. {a.) [ME Breton. 
®u F. L. Brittdnem, nom. Brit to. The mod. 
Briton is assimilated to the erron. L. form Brito, 
pi. BritSnes, found in MSS. The OE name 
was Brettas, Bryttas; see Brit.] A. sb. A na- 
tive of Britain : ft. One of the ancient Britons, 
tb* A Welshman, c. Since the Union : A na- 
tive of Great Britain, or of the British empire. 
North B, : a Scotchman, s. A Breton, var. 
tBrltoncr. 

1. Britons, bold your own Tsnmysoh Hence 
i Bri-toneaa (rare). 

tB. adj. m British -1605. 

Brittle (brit’l),* [ME britul, briiil, bretil 
: — OE Hrytel, f. (ult) OTeut. brut-, *brtutan l 
OE briotan to break. Cf. Brickle. 1 Liable to 
brenk; fragile; tfriable ME tb. Perishable, 
mortal - 1777 . Also fig. 

1. The ice being b M cracks and snaps Huxley, fig. 


broad X. 

A second Eve . . As beauteous, not as b, as t,. 
Dkydkn. Comb, b.-atar, a name for species of »t k 
fi&b of the genus Ophiocoma. Hence Bri’ttlely ado, 
rare. lObs. Bri’ttleneam. 

Britzka, britzaka (bri'tskfi, Pol. bri tHca). 
1832. [a. Polish bryetka (<rx**t[), dim. of oryka 
goods-wagon. ) An open carriage with calash 
top, and space for reclining when used for a 
journey, vars. Britachka, brltzachka, britaka. 

Broach (br#»tf), sb. [ME broche, a. F. 
late L. +brocca spike, akin to brocchus adj. in 
brocchi dentes projecting teeth. The same wd. 
as Brooch.] x. Any pointed rod of wood or 
iron. Still dial. a. esp. A spit ME. ts. ? A 

tapen occas. explained as a spike on which 
to stick a candle -2504. 4. A piece of tough 

pliant wood, pointed at each end, used by 
thatchersME. 5. A church spire; now, a spire 
which does not rise from within parapets 1501. 

6. Venery . * A start of the head of a young stag * 

7« A general name for tapered boring- 
bits for enlarging or smoothing holes, some- 
times used tor burnishing, as in watchmaking; 
a similar tool used in dentistry ; an instrument 
for broaching casks. Also, tne pin in a lock 
which enters the barrel of the key. 1753. 8. A 

narrow pointed chisel used by masons. 9. (f. 
the vb.) A perforation 1519. 

Phr. \A b., on b.i with a perforation or tap t esp. 
to srt a (on) b . : to tap ana set running % also fig. 
(Now Abroach.) 

Broach, a. rare. 1721. [sb. used attrib. J 
I .ike a broach or spit; in Archit. brooch-shaped. 

Broach (brpuijf), v? ME. [f. Broach sb . : 
cf. F. b rocker. Cf. Broker.] ti. trans. To 
pierce, thrust through -1631. ta. spec. To spur 
-2530. Also t absol. ta* To spit (meat) for 

roasting -1623. tb. gen. To spit -2704. 4. To 

pierce, as a cask, etc., so as to draw the liquor; 
to tap ME. Also transf and fig. 5. To give 
publicity to; to give out; to begin conversation 
or discussion about, introduce. (The chief 
current sense.) 1^79. 6. tcchn. To chisel stone 

with a Broach (sense 8) 1544. 

3. b. Bringing Rebellion broached on his sword 
Shaks. 4. We broached a vessel of ale Prpys. Blood 
was ready to be broach'd Butler Hud. i. Ii. 489. 5. 

To broch a newe and straunge doctrine Tomson. 

I Broach (brJutJ), V? 1705. [perh. a use of 
Broach ».*, in sense of * turn \] Naut. 2. intr. 
in To b. to (said of the ship) : to veer suddenly 
so as to turn the side to windward, or to meet 
the sea, a. trans. To cause (the ship) to veer 
to windward 1762. 

Broacher(br<7u*tfaj). 1587. [f. Broach v. + 
-er 1 ] 1. One who broaches, ta. A spit-2725. 

1. A b. of more newes then hog>heads Earle, a. On 
five sharp broacbers rank’d the roast they turn'd 
Drydkn. 

Broad (br^d), a. {sbj) [Com. Tent : OE. brdd 
: — OTeut *braido-t ; see Breadth, Brede. ] 
1. Extended in the direction measured from side 
to side ; wide. Opp. to narrow, tb. B. gold, 
money ; see Broad- piece, a. Less definitely : 
Of great extent, wide, ample, spacious OE 8- 
Wide open; fully expanded OE. b. esp. Of day, 
daylight, etc. M E 4. Plain, obvious; emphatic, 
explicit ME b. Most apparent; main. (Opp. 
to 4 minute '.) i860. $. Of language (or tne 

speaker) : a. Plain&poken (often in a bad sense); 
unreserved 1588. Tb. Vulgar -1589. c. Loose, 
indecent 1580. 6. Of pronunciation : Perhaps 

orig. : With wider or lower vowel-sounds ; but 
commonly used of any strongly-marked dialectal 
or vulgar pronunciation, e.g. * B. Yorkshire*, 
1 B. Cockney 1 . B. Scotch : the Lowland Scotch. 

7. Unrestrained 1602. t8. Widely diffused 

Macb. in. iv. 93. 9. Having a wide range; in- 
clusive, general 1871. 10. Characterized by 

breadth of opinion or sentiment; catholic, toler- 
ant. (Cf. Broad Church.) 1832. 1 1. Art, 
Characterized by artistic breadth. Cf . Breadth 
5, 1 86a. 

t. The braid, .way of deadly ayn 1550, a. The hole 
brodo wot Ide 1 5*6. 1 n ample Bpace under the broadest 
shade Milt. 3. The worfdas LeyeDaicicaa. B. day 
light 1579, sunshine Locke, noon-day SusLunr. 4, A 
b. bint Bentley. b. 1 he b. facts i860, outlines 
Huxley. 5. C. Without any h. speeches or uncomlv 
Jests Nobth. y. Prankes.. too b. to bean with Hssnu, 
111. iv. a. B. mirth Jowett. 

Phrase. Its sub. as its long (or ms long suits A) t 
k comes to the same thing either way. Hence 
Broa’dimh a. Broa*dneea, breadth; coarseness. 
Bro&'dw&y, -ways, -wise ado. laterally. 


5 (Ger. K?ln). d (Fr. p#w). <1 (Ger. Mwller). U (Fr. done). £ (c*rl). £ (©•) (than). I (/*) (xs&i), f (Fr. fain). $ (fir, Urn, earth)* 
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B. sb. [mostly ellipt.] ti. Bi adth : only in 

in, on, 0, a brode ; now replaced by Abroad 
adv -1456. s. The broad part (of the back, 
etc.) 1741. +3. «= Broad-piece -1763. 4. In 

East Anglia, a piece of fresh water formed by the 
broadening out of a river 1787. 

C. adv. [in OE, "a distinct word brdde , ME. 
brode.] 1. In a broad way; widely, fully; far 
OE. a. Outspokenly, unreservedly ME. 3. 
With a broad pronunciation X532. 

s. B. awake y b. waking i fully awake. U.'fTo laugh 
b.\ to laugh without restraint, grossly. 

Comb. : b. bean (see Bkan i) ; •bill, a name of birds 
having broad bills, esp. the Shoveller and Spoonbill; 
•blown a., full-blown t -©yed a., having large eyes, 
with eyes wide open; -glass, window- glass; -leaf 
( Bot .), a tree ( Tenninalia lati/olia ) found in Jamaica 
•Seed {Bot.), the genus Ulosptrmum. 

Broad-arrow, -head; see Arrow. 

Broa*d-axe. ME. An axe with a broad head, 
used for hewing timber (L/.S.), formerly in war. 

Broa-d-brim. colloq . 1797. a. A hat with 
a broad brim. b. A Quaker, as one who wears 
such a hat. Broa*d-brimmed a . x688. 

Broadcast (br§*dkast). 1767. [f. Broad 
adv. and CAST pa. pple.~\ A* adj. Of seed, etc. ; 
Scattered over the whole surface. Of sowing ; 
Performed by this method. Also^f. B. adv, 
Only in To sow, scatter , throw , etc. b. (lit. and 
Jig.) 1814. C. sb. 1. Broadcast sowing 1796. a, 
Broadcasting by wireless telegraphy 192a. 

Broa-dcast, v. 1813. [f. as prec. + Cast v .] 
1. trans. To scatter (seed, etc.) broadcast. Also 
Jig. 9. To disseminate (audible matter) from 
a wireless transmitting station 1921. 

Broad Church. 1853. [See Broad a. 10.] 
Designating members of the Church of England 
who take its formularies and doctrines in a broad 
sense, and allow wide limits to orthodoxy. 

It [another party in the Church of England] is called 
by different names; Moderate, Catholic, or Broad 
Church, by its friends; LatUudinarian or Indifferent 
by its enemies. Its distinctive character is the desire 
of comprehension. Its watchwords are Charity and 
Toleration W.J.CoNYBKAaic. HenceBroad-Church- 
ism, Broad-Churchman. 

Broadcloth, broad cloth (br§*dk 1 $ J>). 1420. 
[In Act X Rich. Ill, viii, an. 148a, 'broad 
cloths’, two yards within the lists, are distin- 
guished from 'straits’, one yard wide.] Fine, 
plain-wove, dressed, double-width, black cloth, 
used chiefly for men’s garments. (The term 
now implies quality rather than width. But 
cloths of less than 54 inches wide are not 
doubled.) Also attrib. 

Broaden (br§*d’n), v. 1726. [f. Broad a. + 
-en ».] x. intr. To become broad or broader 
1727. a. trans. To make broad or broader; to 
widen, dilate 1726. 

1. Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees 
Thomson, a With broaden’d nostrils. . The. . heifcT 
snuffs the..galo 1796, 

Broad-faced (brp df/ist), a. 1607. I- Hav- 
ing a broad face. ta. fig. Undisguised, as b. 
treason -1678. 

Broad gauge. 1864. The wider distance at 
which the rails are laid on some railways. (The 
ordinary gauge is 4ft. 8 */a in.) Often attrib. 
Hence Broa'd*gauged a. 

Broa d-leaved, a. Also -leafed. 155a. 
Having broad leaves; in Bot. -*- L latifolius . 

Broadly (br^'dli), adv. 1580. In a broad 
manner (see Broad a.). 

Broad pendant, pennant 5 see Pendant. 
fBroad-piece. 1678. The ao shilling-piece 
(‘ jacobus’ and * Carolus '), so called as being 
broader and thinner than the guinea. 

Broad seal, sb. 1536. The Great Seal of 
England. Also transf. Also as v. trans. B. Jons. 
Broadsheet (br§*d, Jit). 1705. A large sheet 
of paper printed on one side only; « Broad- 
side sb. 3. 

Broadside (brS'dsaid), sb. 1591. [Formerly 
two wds.] i. Naut . The side of a ship above 
the water between the bow and the quarter. 
Also attrib . and transf. a. The whole array, 
or the simultaneous discharge, of the artillery 
on one side of a ship of war 1597, 3. = Broad- 

sheet 1575. 

x. B. on, b.te^ (jv* b.) (Naut.) t with the side of the 


vessel turned 
verse ly. a. Feare wee broad-aides? No, let the Fiend 
giue fire a 


ly to the object considered ; trann- 
wee broad*sr J “* K, ~ *' — 1L,: — * 

Hen. IV t 11. iv. 196. 


Broa-dside, adv. 1870. With the side turned 

full (to a point, etc.). 

Broa*dsider. nonce-wd. One who collects 
(printed) broadsides. Burton. 

Broadsword (brp*ds6<id). 1565. * A cutting 
sword with a broad blade’ ( J.l. Also attrib. 
b. transf. (pi.) Men armed with broadswords 
i8$S- 

Broa*dway. 1613. [Now tisu. two wds.] 
A wide open road, as opp. to a narrow lane or 
byway. As a compound, now used as the 
proper name of a street, as in New York, 
Hammersmith, etc. b. attrib. Applied by Dry- 
den to divines of the English Church who were 
for widening its basis 1687. 

Brob[br/?b). 1874. [prob. related to N: dial. 

' brob to prick with a bodkin’ (Grose).] 'A 
peculiar spike, driven alongside the end of an 
abutting timber, to prevent its slipping.’ Ray- 
mond. 

Brobdingnag (bqrbdiqnse g). Also erron. 
brobdignag. 1727. Swift’s name in Gulliver's 
Travels for an imaginai y country where every- 
thing was on a gigantic scale. Hence attrib.'. 
Of, or pertaining to, that country ; immense ; 
gigantic. Hence Brobdingna’glan a. — Brob- 
DINGNAG; sb. an inhabitant of B., a giant; 
erron. vars. -digna'glan, -naggian. 

Brocade (br^k/»'ii). 1563. [Earlier brocado, 
a. Sp., Pg., lit. ' bossed stuff f. Sp. broea (It. 
brocca) a boss® Eng. Broach.] x. A textile 
fabric woven with raised figures, orig. in gold 
or silver; in later use, any kind of stuff flowered 
with a raised pattern ; also a cloth of gold and 
silver made in India. Also fig. Also attrib. 

s. Stiff in Broca rd, and pinch 1 d in stays Pmo*. 
Hence Broca’de v. to work with a raised pattern. 
Broca'ded a. worked or woven like b.| ornamented 
with b. 1 dressed in b. 

Brocage, var. of Brokagr. 

Brocaxd 1 (bma'khjd). 1624. [a. F., akin 
to med. L. brocarda, brocardicorum opus, a name 
given to tbe 'sentences’ of Burchard or Bro- 
card, bishop of Worms m the nthc.] Law. 
An elementary principle or maxim. Also^wr. 
|| 9 . Biting speech. |Fr.] 1837. 

1. Dolus latet in generaltbus is a b. of the civilians 
r8 62. 

Brocard 2 , obs. f. Brocade. 

|| Brocatelle (brpk 4 te-l). 1669. [F., ad. It. 
broccatello, dim. of broccato — Sp. brocado (see 
Brocade).] i. An imitation of brocade, usu- 
ally of silk or wool, for upholstery, etc., now 
also for dresses. Also attrib . 9 . - next 17^6. 

||Brocatello (brj? kate*l<?). Also-tella, -telli. 
175a. [ It. broccatello di Siena , which is coloured 
like brocade.] A kind of variegated marble, 
clouded and veined white, grey, yellow and red, 
yellow usually prevailing. 

Broccoli, brocoli (brp*k£li). 1699. [a. It. 
broccoli , pi, ol broccolo , dim. of brocco stalk (see 
Broach).] A cultivated form of the cabbage 
(Brassica oleracea botrytis asparagoides) : in its 
origin a more robust variety of the cauliflower. 
Broch, orogh, brough. 1654. [n.e. Scot- 
tish, a. ON. borg ( « OE. burh\ see Borough, 
Burgh).] Archxol. A prehistoric structure, 
peculiar to the Orkney and Shetland Isles, and 
adjacent mainland of Scotland, being a sort of 
round tower, having an outer and an inner wall 
of dry stone, the interstitial space containing 
little chambers for human habitation, while the 
open centre might be used for cattle. 
Brochantite (br^-JinUit). 1865. [£ Bra- 
chant de Villiers, a French mineralogist. ] Min. 
A hydrous sulphate, occurring in thin, rect- 
angular, green crystals. 

fBroche, v. 1480. Obs. spelling of Broach 
v. •= F. brocher to stitch, brocade -1834. Hence 
Broched ppl. a. brocaded, embroidered. , 

; Brochure (bmj«*r). 1765. [F., f. brocket ! 
to stitch. ) A short printed work, of a few leaves 
stitched together; a pamphlet. 

Brock (br^k), sb. 1 [OE. broc t from Celtic 
OCelt. *broceos t ? cogn. w. Gr. tpopnb t grey.] x . 
A badger, usually qualified as stinking. 9. A 
stinking or dirty fellow; a * skunk 1 1600, Also 
attrib. 

Brock, sb 2 ?Obs. 1515. - Brocket. 
t Brock, rare. ME. [Cf. OHO. brocMn, 


mod. brocken to break into bits, in Swiss * to 
use coarse words ’ . J app. To give mouth, speak 
querulously. Chaucer. 

Brocket (broket). MEL [ad. F. brocart, bro- 
quart, L brogue, broch t BROACH ; cf. Bro- 
card *.] x. A stag in its second year with its 
first horns (see Broach 6 ). 9. A genus of deer 
of Brazil, having short prongs for noms X837. 
fBro*ckish, a. rare. 1546. [f. Brock so . 1 a 
+-ish.] Like a brock; beastly, dirty -1553. 

Brod (br^d), sb. Now dial. [ME., app. a. 
ON. broddr * OE. brord spike. Mainly Sc. 
Cf. Prod.] ti. A sprout. ME. only. 9. A 
goad, prick ME. 3. A prick from a goad 1549. 
4. A round-headed nail made by blacksmiths. 
Hence Brod v. tlo sprout ; to goad, prod, prick 
(n. dial.). 

tBro dekln, brodkin. 1481. [a. F. brode- 
quin, related to Flem. brosekin buskin; see Bus- 
kin.] A half-tx>ot; a buskin -1725. 

Bro-derer. ME. Earlier form of Broi dkrbr* 
retained as the name of one of the London City 
Companies. 

Brog (brpg), sb. dial. 1781. [?] 1* A prick- 

ing or boring instrument; a bradawl (Sc.); also, 
an awl 1808. 9. A prick with a bradawl, etc. 

1808. 3. A short stick, esp. one to stick in the 

ground 1781. 

Brog (br^g), v. dial. 1678. [f. prec.] X. 
To prick, piod; to push an awl through 1774. 
9. To insert brogs into (Bee Brog sb. 3) 1875. 
3. To Broggle for eels, to sniggle (dial.) 1678. 
|| Brogan (bnfc-g&n). 1846. [Ir., dim. of brbg 
shoe. ] A coarse stout sort of shoe. 
fBro*gger. 1460. [corrupt f. Broker. Cf. 
brogge Brogue j^. 1 ] An agent; a jobber, esp. 
a corrupt jobber of offices; a BROKER -1720. 

Iirog^rs of Corn and Forestallcrs of Markets 1641. 

Broggle (br^gl), v. n. dial. 1653. [freq. 
f Brog v ] To fish for eels with a brog; to 
sniggle. 

t Brogue (brog),sb. 1 Now Sc. [?] An escheat; 
a cheat --1791. 

Brogue 5 b . 2 1586. [a. Ir. and Gael. 

brog : — Ulr. broce shoe, app. : — OCelt. bracca\ 
see Breech.] i. A rude shoe, of untanned 
hide, worn in the wilder parts of Ireland and 
the Scotch Highlands. b. (In full b. shoe.) A 
strong shoe, esp. for country and sports wear 
1906. fn.pl. Hose, trousers -1845. 3. Fishing 
brogues, waterproof leggings with feet 1880. 

Brogue (br^ig), sb .S 1 705. [? same wd. as 
prec.] A strongly-marked dialectal pronuncia- 
tion or accent; now esp. that of the Elnglisb 
speech of Ireland. 

Charles Morgan, .having much of the Irish B. In bis 
Speech 170^ Hence Brogue v. to utter with e b. 

fBroid, v. ME. [var. of Braid v .; cf. 
Broiden.] To plait, interweave -1624. 

Brolden ,/>//. a. ME. [A pa. pple. of Braid 
v. (cf. Ahraid, abroiden ), and thus a (? normal) 
doublet of brrrwden.] Interwoven, hraided. 
(More usu.) Jig. Skilfully contrived. 

Broider (broi’doj), v. arch. 1450. [Later 
form of broudrty brouder (15th c.) ( browder 
(16th c.), taken as F. broder, brouder \ the ot 
is due to association with Broidv.J To work 
in needlework upon cloth ; to embroider. (U su. 
in pa. pple.) Also transf. and fig. 

Theyr noble actes. . Frcshfy vere browdred in these 
clothes royall 15x3. The Hyacinth with rich inlay 
Hroiderd ibe ground Milt. A L. iv. 70a. Hence 
Broi'dcrer. Brol'dery, embroidery. 

Broil (broil), sb. 1 1525. [app. f. BROIL t. 2 ] 
A confused disturbance, tumult, or turmoil; m 
quarrel. Also in comb. 

Prosper this Real me, keepe It from Cinill Broyles 
Shaks. 

Broil, sb 2 1583. [£ Broil v.l] L A great 
heat ; a very hot state. 9. Broiled meat 1809. 

Broil (broil), v.l ME. [Earlier bruyli , ad. 
OF. bruillir to broil, burn (intr.). | ti. trans. 
To burn -1568. 9. spec. To cook (meat) by 

placing it on the fire, or on a gridiron over it ; 
to grill ME, 8* To scorch; to make very hot 
1634. 4. intr. To be subjected to great neat, 

to be very hot X613; also fig. 1561. 

a. He cowde roete, net he. brollle, and frie Caaucsa. 
> I was., half broiled in the sun 17x8. 

Broil, v. 2 ME. ( a. F. brouiller . Ult deriy. 
uncertain. ] ti. To mix confusedly "1631. ta» 


B(num). a (pass), au (la*d). v (art). f(Fr.chrf). > (ev«). »i(/,tye). t (Fr. esa dt vie), i (sst). i (Psydlur). 9 (what). ?(«<*)• 
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To involve in confusion or disorder; to set by 
the ears, embroil >1643. 3. intr, To be or to 

en Rage in a Broil 1567 
Broiler 1 (broi'lai). 1671. [f. Broil o.i 4- 
-er l . ) i. One who 01 that which broils; also 
said of a very hot day (cf. scorcher), 3. spec A 
thicken for broiling 1886. 

Broiler 2, 1660. [f. Broil p. 2 + -e&i,] 

One who stirs up or engages in broils, 
Broi'ling, vhl. sh. 1440. [f. Broil vj + 

-ING 1 J Exposing to scorching heat; spec . 
grilling Hence BroMingly adv. 
fBro-kage, brocage. ME. [See Broker.] 
** Brokerage, esp . a. The corrupt jobbing 
of offices; the bribe unlawfully paid for any 
office b. Trafficking in match-making, etc. c. 
' The trade of dealing in old things' ( J ). -1755. 
Broke, var. Broken, surviving in predic- 
\1seofsense7. 1851. 

Broke (brJ»k), v. 1496. [f. Broker.] fil 
tnir To bargain -1625. -fa. tram To retail 
*599* 3» intr. To act as broker 165a, 

Broken (bnJa-k’n),///. a. ME. Used esp. in 
the following senses of Break v. i . Separated 
forcibly into parts; in fragments; in pieces, 
a. Kent, ruptured, burst ME 3. Of organic 
structures : a. Having the bone fractured ; b. 
having the surface ruptured ME. 4. Shattered, 
as b . water, a b. wave 1793. 5* Crushed or 

exhausted by labour, etc ; enfeebled 1490. 6. 

Crushed in feelings by misfortune, remorse, etc. ; 
humbled, contrite 1535. 7. Reduced or shat- 
tered in worldly estate ; bankrupt 1593 8. Re- 

duced to obedience, tamed, trained. Often with 
tn, 1805. 9. Violated, transgressed, not kept 

intact 1605. 10. Having the ranks broken ; 

routed 1810 n Having continuity or uni- 

foimity interrupted 1599. 1a. Fragmentary, 

disconnected, disjointed, in patches ; esp a. of 
sound, voice, etc : Uttered disjointedly, inter- 
rupted 1530; b. of language : With the syntax 
incomplete 1599 13. Produced by breaking, 

severed ME 14. Of colours : Reduced in tone 
by the addition of other colours 1882. fig. Of 
music : Arranged for different instruments, 
‘part’ (music); concerted 1599 
s. Three h. oars Dr For. B. bread, meat, etc. ; 
fragments left after n meal, etc. ; extend* d to drink, 
Rs b alt, etc. ■. Old and l». apparell 1641. 3. B 

limbs Shaks., Shins Addison. 6. A b. and a contrite 
hert Covbrdalr Fs. 7. The Kings growne bankrupt 
like a b. man Rich. . II, 11. i. *57. B. man. Sc. Law 
and Hist One under sentence of outlawry, or living 
the life of an outlaw. B clan, one having no chief 
able to find security for their good behaviour ix B 
sleep Addison. is The fruits of k hours Quarlks. 
a. Her voice . b. with *obs 1853. b. Breake thy minde 
to me in b. English Hen . V, v. lL 365. 13. B . number-. 

a fraction. A h. tale Byron. 

Comb., b. -bellied, -bodied (dial.), affected with 
hernia, ruptured; -kneed [Furriery), having the 
knees damaged by stumbling, etc. | also fig Hence 
Bro'ken-ly ath\, -neias. 

Broken-backed [br^’k'nibai’kt), a. ME. 
1. Having a biokcn back; formeily, hunch- 
backed. Also transf and jig a. Naut The 
state of a ship so loosened in her frame as to 
droop at lioth ends 1769. 

Broken-hearted ( br<?a*k’a ,ha * ited) , a. 1 526. 

Having the spirits crushed by grief or despair. 

Broken-bcartod widows Macaulay. Hence Broken* 
hea*rted-ly adv., -ness. 

Broken wind, broken-wind. 1838. Far- 
riery. An incurable disease of horses, caused by 
the rupture of the air-cells, which disables them 
from bearing fatigue. Hence Broken-wi'nded 
a. affected with broken wind. Also Jig. 
Broker (brau’kai). [ME. brocor t -our, bro- 
hour, a. AngloF. brocour^ ONF. brokeor (. — L. 
type +broccatorem), agent noun of the ONF. vb. 
brokier ( : — L. broccare) to ' broach * or 1 tap ' a 
cask. See Broach. The broker was lit a tap- 
ster who retailed wine, and hence, any retail 
dealer, a second-hand dealer, middleman, agent, 
etc See N.E.D.] tx- A retailer; contempt *- 
ously, Pedlar, monger -1730. a. A dealer In 
second-hand furniture and apparel ; a pawn- 
broker 1583. 3. One employed as a middle- 

man to transaot business or negotiate bargains; 
often specialized, as bill -, cottony pawn-, ship-, 
wool-b Formerly also - ' jobber, agent, factor, 
commission -agent ’. ME. t4- A go-between in 
Jove affairs ; a hirei 1 match-ma ker ; a pimp, bawd ; 


a pander -1694. 5. A middleman generally; 

an interpreter, messenger, commissioner 1530. 
0 A person licensed to sell or appraise house- 
hold furniture distrained for rent 1818. 

1. But B. of another* wit Marston. a. A Hound* 
ditch man, sir One of the deuils neere kinsmen, a b. 
R. Jons. 4. Two Gent, l it. 41 $. Two false knaues 

neede no b. H bywood, 

Brokerage (brau-ksredg). 1466. [f. prec. 
4- -age. I i. The business or action of a bro- 
ker. 9. The commission paid to a broker on 
the business done by him i6aa. 
fBro-kerly. 159a. [f. as prec. 4- -ly 1 , 2 .] 
A. adj. Like a broker; huckstering -x6ix. B. 
adv. By the agency of a broker 1593. 
fBroiery. 1583. [f. as prec. + -Y ; see -ery.] 
x. **= Brokerage x. -1647. a. A broker's 
wares; anything second-hand or stale -1634. 
3. Rascally dealing -1654. 

Broking (bnfa*kin), vbl.sb. 1569. [f. Broke 
v.) x. The brokers trade. fa. Lending of 
money upon pawns ; fraudulent dealing -16x9. 
Brolly (brp li). 1874. Colloq. altered f. 
Umbrella 

Brom-; see Bromo-. 

fllBro-ma 1 . 1555. [Sp.] A ship-worm. 

|| Broma 2 (br^ mk). 1811. [a. Gr.] I. Med. 
Any food that is masticated, a. A preparation 
of chocolate (so called from theobroma , the name 
of the Cacao plant) 1858. 

Bromal (bi^> iriAl). 1875. [f. Brom-ine + 
Al-couol. 1 A compound analogous to chloral, 
produced by the action of bromine on alcohol. 
Bromate (bi^u-m^it). 1836. [f. Bkom-ic + \ 
-ate *.] A salt ol bromic acid. 

Broxnatology (brJum&tp-lSdji). i8ix. [i. 
Gr. Ppatpa, Qpajparo- 4- -Acryfo. ] I. A dis- 
course on food. a. The science of food. 
Brome 1 (brflfcm). 1837. [a. F., f. Gr. fipSipot 
stink. J Chem . The French name of Bromine, 
formerly used In English. 

Brome 2 (bnJum). 1759. [ad. Fromus, Bot. 
name of the genus, a. Gr. ( 3 p&pos (also PpStpot) 
oats.l Hot. A genus of oat-like grasses (Bromus). 
Also B. -grass. 

Bromeliaceoua (bromflir’-Jos), a. 188a. 
Bot. Pertaining to the natural order Bromelia- 
<rr, which includes the Piue-apple. 

Bromic (brau mik), a. 1828. [ f.BROM-iNK.] 
Chem. Containing bromine in combination, 
bromic acid (HBr0 3 ), the acid which forms 
biomates; b. silver — Bromyrite. 

Bromide (br^ maid). 1836. [i. Brom-ine 
+ -IOE.] 1. Chem. A primary compound of 
bromine with an element or organic radical, 
a. (orig. 17 .S. slang.) A commonplace bore, trite 
remark, conventionalism 1906. 

II Bromidrosis (br^ midrJwsis). 1866. [1 

Gr. Ppwfsos-r Ibpojt. ] Med A disorder of the 
sweat glands attended by offensive perspiration. 

Bro minated, a. 1875. if. Brominb+-atk 8 
7. i Charged or compounded with bromine. 
Bromine (br^n min, -main). 1837. [f. F. 
brome (f. Gr fipai/ios stink) + -ine ; after F. iode, 
Eng. iodine, etc. | Chem. A non-metallic ele- 
ment discovered by Balard in 1826; a reddish- 
black heavy liquid, with a strong irritating smell, 
and highly poisonous. Symbol Hr Also attrib. 

Bromism (brJa-miz’m). 1867. [f. Brom- 
ine + -ism, ] Med The condition produced by 
misuse of bromine or a bromide. 

Bro mite. 185a Min. « Bromyrite. 
Bromize, -ise (brJmnaiz), v . 1853. [f. 

Brom-ine + -ize.] To treat, compound, im- 
pregnate, or infuse with bromine; in Photogr., 
toprepare (a plate) with bromine or a bromide. 

Bromllte (brymbit). 1835. [f. Bromley 
Hill in Cumberland. ] Min. = Alstonitb 
Bromo- (br£fa*me), bef. a vowel blXWK 
Chem Comb, t Bromine, as in r 
bro m&ce’tic acid, a compound of bromine 
and acetic add (CjH a Br0 9 ). forming salts called 
broma*cetatea j broma Tgyrite » Bromyrite ; 
bromhydrin, a class of compounds * produced 
by the action of tribromide or pentabromide of 
phosphorus on glycerin' (Watts); bromoform, 
a compound analogous to chloroform (CHBr f ). 
tBromaret 1878. [f. Brom-ine + -uret*] 
Chem The earlier name for a Bromide, 


Bromyrite (br^miroit) 1854. [t. Biu 
ine ; after argyrite.] Min . The native brom 
ide of silver, an isometric yellow, amber, or 
green splendent mineral ; alio called Bromar- 
gyrite, bromic silver. 

|| Bronchia (brp qkifi), sb. pi. 1674. [L., a. 
Gr. Bpbyxia (neut pi.). Formerly occas. treated 
as sing., with pL bronchi* f.] The branches of 
the bronchi within the lungs. Hence Bro*n- 
chial, Bro*nchic a. pertaining to the bronchi or 
bronchia. Bro*nchially adv. 

Bronchio- (brp rjki,^), bef. a vowel bron- 
chi-. Med. Comb. f. Bronchia, as in : 

bronchia*rctla [L. ar{c)tus\ contraction of 
the bronchial tiibes; bronchiectasis [Gr, 
Ik Ta<r«], dilatation of the bronchial tubes; 
bronchio-cri'sia [Gr. aptais], paroxysmal at- 
tacks resembling hooping cough occurring in 
tabes; -pneumo'nia, inflammation of the lungs, 
beginning in the bronchial membrane; -pu‘lmo« 
nary a., pertaining to the bronchi and lungs. 

Bronchiole (br^ qki^l). 1866. [ad. mod. 
L. *bronchio/a, dim. of bronchia.] A minute 
bronchial tube. 

|| Bronchitis (br^kartis). 1814. [f. bronchi % 
bronchia + -IT1S Gr. -fm), q.v.] Med. In- 
flammation of the bronchial mucous membrane- 
Hence Bronchi tic a. 

Broncho- (brp'qko), bef. a vowel bronch-. 
Med. Comb. f. Bronchus, as in : 

bro'nchadene [Gr. Abijv ], one of the bronchial 
glands ; broncha*rctla ( L. ar(c)/us], contrac- 
tion of a bronchus ; broncho-pneumo*nia — 
bronchio-pneumonia (see Bronchio-) ; -11th, a 
calcareous deposit in a bronchial gland; -rrhce'a# 
a kind of chronic bronchitis, etc. 

Bronchocele (bygk^s/l). 1657. [ad. Gr., 
f. 0p6yxos + Med . A swelling of tho 

thyroid gland; goitre. 

Bronchophony (brpgkyf&ni). 1834. [ad. 
F. br unchop honit, f. Gr. Pp6yx°* + 

Med. The sound of the voice heard in th9 
bronchi by means of the stethoscope ; esp. the 
increased vocal resonance heard in certain 
diseased conditions of the lung!>. Henot 
Broncbophomic a. var. Bronchc'pbonism. 

Bronchotome (br^'qk^nm). 1837. [f.Gr. 
j3p6yx°* + —to pot. ] Burg. A knife, or a pair of 
scissors, used for bronchotomy. 

Bronchotomy (brpnkp tfimi). 1706. [f. Gr. 
Bp6y\ot + -ropxa. ] Burg. The operation of 
making an incision in the wind-pipe; a generic 
term, including thyroiomy, laryngotamy , and 
tracheotomy . Hence Broncho ‘toxuist, one who 
performs b.; (joc.) a cut-throat, 
il Bronchus fbr^*nk5s). PL -chi (improp. 
•chat). 1706. [ mod. L. , a. Gr. Bp&yxas.] Phys. 
Each of the two main branches of the trachea. 
[| Bronco (bip'qko). 1883. [Sp., — ‘rough, 
rude ’.] An untamed or half-tamed horse, or a 
cross between the horse and a mustang. ( West- 
ern U.S.) 

fBronstrops. 1617. [See Bawdstrot.] 
A bawd -1661 

II Brontcon. 1849. [a. Gr. Bpovretoy.'] In the 
Greek theatre, a number of brazen vessels with 
stones in them placed ander the floor, to imi- 
tate thunder. 

Brontology (brpntp*16d*i). 1731. [1. Gr. 
Ppovrf) thunder 4- -A0710.] That partof meteoro- 
logy which treats of thunder. 

|| Brontosaurus (brpntospTfo). [mocLL. 

(1879); cf - next.] A huge dinosaurian reptile. 

Brontothere (brp*nu>J>i«i). 1877. [f. Gr. 
fipovri) -♦■ frqpiou.] Palmont. An extinct genus 
of ungulate mammals, having affinities to the 
elephant and also to the tapir. 

Bronze (brjmz), sb. 1731. [a. F., ad. It 
bronco-, of unkn. origin.] 1. A brown-coloured 
alloy of copper and tin, sometimes also contain- 
ing a little zinc and lead. Formerly Included 
under the term Brass, q. ?. 1739. e. (with pi.) 
A work of art, as a statue, etc., executed in 
bronse 1731. ta 'fig* Unblushingness. (Cf. 
brass.) -1833. 4. (More fully A powder ) : A 

metallic powder (usu. brass, copper, or tin) 
used in painting, printing, etc. 1753. 5. A 

colour like that of bronse 1817. 6. attrib . 

Made of bronse 1839; bronze-coloured x8a8. 
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I. Aluminium b . : see Aluminp m, Pkosphor-b. \ 
an alloy of b. or copper with a little phosphorus 
added, which increases its tenacity. a. How little 

f ives thee joy or pain : A print, a n., a flower, a r< 
rior. 3. linbro wn'd with native b., lo 1 Henley 
stands Pors. 6. The b. coinage (mod.). 

Comb. : b. age ~ bronze period \ b. man (Archatot.), 
a man living in the b.'penod ; b. period (Archseol.)* 
the prehistoric period (preceded py the Stone, and 
succeeded by the Iron Period) during which weapons, 
etc. were made of b. t b. powder^ sense 4 1 b. win£, 
a Pigeon (Pkaps chalcoptera) found in Australasia. 
Hence Bro'nzy a. tinged with b. colour. 

Bronze (bqmz), v. 1645. [a. F. bronzer .] 
z. Irani . To give a bronze-like appearance to, 
by any mechanical or chemical process, a. fi <?. 
To render unfeeling or shameless; to harden, 
steel 1726. 3. To make bronze-coloured 1792. 

4. intr. To become like bronze 1880. 

3. The. .veteran, .bronz'd by many a summer sun 
Rogers. 

Bronzed (brpnzd), //>/. a. 1748. [f. prec.J 
In senses of the vb. 1-3. 

Bronzed Skin, supra renal melasma or Addison's 
disease. 


Bro nzite. 1816. [f. Bronze sb. + -itk.J 
Mm. A bronze-colmued variety of diallage. 

Broo. .SV. 1440. [Sc. pron. bro , bru: ?a. 
OF. bro, breu, broth. J — Bree sb . 2 2. 

Brooch (brJuiJ). [ME. broche\ the same 
wd. as Broach. Occas. pronounced (br«K). ] 
1. An ornamental fastening, consistingof a safety 
pin, with the clasping part variously fastened 
and enriched. Now mainly a (female) orna- 
ment. fa. Formerly, a necklace, a bracelet, a 
trinket, etc. -1676. Also lyf^. 

a. fig. He is the B. indeed. And lemme of nil our 
Nation Ham l , 1 iv. vii. 94. Hence Brooch v . rare , 
to adorn as with a h. 

Brood (br^d), sb. [OE. br 6 d, from Teut. 
vb.-root bro - to warm, to heat. ) 1. Progeny, 

offspring, young; esp . of animals that lay 
eggs. b. Family, (Now usu. contemptuous.) 
ME. c..fig. Of things inanimate 1597. 3. The 

cherishing of the foetus in the egg or the womb, 
hatching, breeding (arch.) ME. fb. Hence : 
Parentage, extraction. Spenser, c. attnb. =: 

' breeding ’ ; as in b. class, etc. Often hyphened. 
1526. 3. A race, a kind. Now contemptuous ; 

— * swarm, crew, crowd'. 1581. 4. spec . The 

spat of oysters in its second year 1862. 5. Min. 

The heavier kinds of waste ore ( Cornwall ) 
x. The Serpents B. Dkydrn. A B. of Ducks Addison, 
of silk-worms 1760. b. A b. of daughters Gfo. Eliot. 
C. The h. of Folly without father bred Mii.t. Penser . 
06. 3. A b. of petty despots Fftfman. Comb, b.- 

ben, a breeding-hen ; also, fthe Pleiades. 

Brood (briid), v. ME. ff. prec.] I. trans. 
(mostly arch, or poet.) 1. To sit on eggs so as 
to hatch them. 9. To cherish (young brood) 
under the wings, as a hen does; often Jig. 1571. 
Z'fig' To hatch (products or projects) 1613, 4. 
To cherish in the mind, to nurse (wiath, etc.). 
Now usu. to b. on or over. 1571. 

3. Hell, and not the heavens, brooded that design 
Fuller. 4. To b. hope Johnson. 

II. intrans. 1. To sit as a hen on eggs; to sit 
or hover with outspread wings 1588. a .fig. To 
sit on, or hang close over: to hover over. Said 
esp. of night, silence , wnt. storm-clouds, and the 
like. 1697. 3. To meditate moodily on or over: 

to dwell closely upon in the mind T751. b. To 
biood (esp, in a morbid way) 1826. 4. tranf. 

a. To breed (interest) 1678. b. To lie as a 
chenshed nestling, etc 1679. 

x Birds sit brooding in the snow L. /„, I.. v. ii. 933. 
Also Milt. P. L . 1. si. a. Perpetual Night ..In 
silence brooding on th' unhappy gr< and Dryden, 
3. To b. On dark revenge Scott. 4. b. The Injury 
jhad long been brooding in his mind Dryden. 

Broo-dy, a. 1513. [f. Brood sb. + vi.] 
1. Apt or inclined to breed. Now dial. 9. Of 
ahen: Inclined to sit 1523. HenceBroo’diness. 
Brook fbruk'. sb. [OF. Mr,WGtr.*brMa-. 
?{. brekan to Break; cf. spring.) A small 
stream; ortg. r torrent. Also trans f. 

Ihese rivers are fed by numberless brooks Morsf. 
Comb. B. ouzel or B. runner, the Water-rail. Also 
in many plant -names. 

Brook (bruk), v. [OF., brucan, a Com. 
Teut. vb. ; — OTeut stein *bruk - • to make use 
of, enjoy ’ : — Aryan */>hrug-, whence I* frui, 
fructus J 1. trans. To enjoy the use of, profit 
by; to possess, hold. Obs, exc. Sc. and arch, 
fa. To make use of (food); later, to digest, to 
bear on the stomach -1598. Also fig. 3, To 


pm up with [cf. 2]. Now chiefly in neg. con- 
structions. 1530. 

x. f To b. a name (well ) : to act consistently with It, 
do it credit. 3. Hcav n .. Brooks not the works of 
violence and war Milt. P. L. vi. 274. 

Brookite (brirkait). 1879. [f. II. J. Brooke , 
mineralogist.] Min. Native titanic anhydride; 
J urinite. 

Brooklet (bnrkltt). 1813. [f. Brook sb. 
+ -let. 1 A little brook. So tBroo*ket. 
Brooklime < v bnrk|taim). [Worn down from 
M li. brok-lcmok , f. brdc Brook + lemok ; — OE. 
hlcomoc name of the plant. ] A species of Speed- 
well ( Veronica Beccabunga); also Lesser Brook- 
lime ( V. Anagallis). 

Brool (br«T). 1837. [app. ad. Ger. Jbrull 

loar.J A low deep humming sound; a murmur. 
Alsoyf^. 

List to the b. of that royal forest-voice Carlyle. 
Broom (brum), sb. [OE. br 6 m (from WGer. 
*brama~), pointing to OTeut. *brsemo-z : cogn. 
with Bramble.] i. A shrub, Sarothamnus or 
Cytisus Scoparius (N.O. Leguminosu), bearing 
yellow papilionaceous flowers. Also the genus 
to which this belongs, and the allied genus 
Genista, including the White Broom, and Giant 
or Irish Br.,om, etc. 9. Any one of vanous 
other plants used for sweeping, or fancied to be 
akintothebroomproper; as Butcher’s Broom, 
Spanish Broom, q. v. 3. Any implement f>r 
sweeping, a besom : 01 ig one made of twigs o! 
brontn, heather, etc., fixed to a handle. Cf. 
Besom sb 1 2. ME. Also fig. and tranf. 

Comb, i b.-bush, Parthenium Hystcropkorus\ 
•cod, the seed-vessel of the b. ; -cypress, Kochia j 
scop aria ; -grass, Andropogon scoparius \ -heath, I 
Lrtca tetralix ; -sedge, a species of coarse grass; 
•squires, squatters in the New Forest, and else- 
where. who live by tying heath into brooms; -tail 
(of a horse), a long bushy tail ; -weed, a tropical 
American plant ( Corckorus siliouosus), from the 
leaves of which a drink is prepared. 

Broom (br/7m), v. 1627. [f. prec. sh.] I. 
trans. To sweep with a broom 1838. 9. To 

Bream a ship (Diets.) 1627. 

Broo*m corn. 1817. [f. (in U.S.) Broom + 
(Indian) CORN.] The U.S. name of the Com- 
mon Millet, Sorghum vulgare, of which the 
panicles arc made into brooms, etc.; also the 
Sorghum saccharatum of the East. j 

Broomrape (hrfi’inrfip). 1578. [tr. med.L. 
Rapum genistx broom tuber. ] A large genus 
of parasitic herbs ( Orobanche ), which attach 
themselves to the roots of btoom and other 
plants, having a leafless fleshy stem furnished 
with pointed scales. First applied to O. major. 

Broomstaff(br7r*rnstaf).a>rA. Also -stave. 
rare . PI. -staffs, -staves. 1613. The staff or 
handle of a broom, a broomstick. 

Broomstick (br»*mstik). 1683. Same as 
Broomstafp. 

To marry over the b. : to go through a quasi - 
marriage ceremony, in which the parties jump over a 
Lt ~ to jump tfu besom. 

Broomy (br/Pmi), a. 1649. [f. Broom sb. 
+ -Y 1 . ) 1. Covered with broom, ta. Of or 

pertaining to a broom or besom. SWIFT, 3. 
Broom-like (rare) 1807. 

*. The b. banks of Nith Burns. 

Broose. Ac. 1786. [Sc. pton. broz, brU * : of 
unkn. origin. I A race by the young men pre- 
sent at country weddings in the north, the 
course being from the bride’s former home to 
the bridegroom’s house. (A survival from 
primitive marriage-customs. Cf. Bridelope.) 
Brose (bi<?uz). 1657. [mod. Sc. f. earlier 

browes, Browis, OFr. broez. Often treated as 
pi.] A dish made by pouring boiling water (or 
miUc) on oatmeal (or oat-cake) seasoned with 
salt and butter. 

Pease b.: a similar dish of pease-meal. Athole b.\ 
a mixture of whiskey and honey. 

tBrotel, brotle, a . [ME. brotil, brutif, f 
bmten, pa. pple. of breotan to Break.] Brittle; 
mortal -1529. Also fig. Hence tBro*tclness. 

Broth (bqty), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. brop , 
f. (ult.) OTeut vb -root brft\ see Brew.] A 
decoction ; esp. that in which meat is boiled ; 
also a thin soup made from this and vegetables, 
as Scotch f broth * Also fig. and transf. 

I am sure.. you love B. better than Soup Stkslk. 
Fhr. A h. of a boy : the essence of what a boy should be. 

Brothel (by]>’l), sb. [M E. brofiel, {. Oli. 


broden ruined. The brothel was orig. a person; 
see sense 3. ) fi. A worthless abandoned fellow 
-1594. fa. A prostitute -1606. 3. Short for 

brothel's house, b. -house; superseding Bor del: 
A house of ill-fame 1593. Also attnb. 

a. A company of concubins and brothels 1606. 3. 

Keep thy foote out of Brothels Learux, iv. 99. Como. 
b.- house -sense 3. Hence tBro'theller, a whore- 
monger. tBro'thelling, whoring. +Bro*thelry, 
harlotry; also, a place of prostitutes. 

Brother (brzrtfei), sb. PI. brothers, breth- 
ren (bre5’r6n). [Com. Teut, and Com. Aryan : 
O FJtnf Sor : — Ot cut fibrdjar : — OAryan *bhrd’~ 
ter, -tor, - tr , whence alsoSkr. bhrdtr , Gr. ii>pdrrjp , 
L. pater ; etc. In the 17th c. brothers became 
the ordinary pi. ; brethren is now eccles. or pro- 
fessional.] x. A male being related to others 
(male or female) as the child of the yamc parents 
or parent. In the latter case, he is more pro- 
perly called a kalf-b., or b. of the half blood, b. 
A kinsman, as uncle, nephew, cousin. (A He- 
braism.) ME. c. One who is as a brother 1793. 
9. One of the same clan, dty, father-land; 
fellow-man, fellow-creature OK. 3. A fellow- 
christi.m; a co-re]igionist generally. ( \'\. breth- 
ren.) OlO. 4. A fellow-member of a guild, cor- 
poration, or order; hence, one of the same pro- 
fession, trade, society, or order. (11 .brethren.) 
ME. b. Vaguely: One in the s.ime case or 
position; a comrade, fellow. (PI. u^u. brothers.) 
ME. 5. esp. A tellow-nK-mlxT ol a religious 
order (cf. f rater, ft Ire, friat) 1500. Q*fig Of 
things ME. 7. atirib. Bef. other sbs. (often 
hyphened) = fellow -. B r othcr-man : a man and 
brother. 1^03. Also of tilings 1822. 

x. His borne broder ME. b. Gen. xiii. 8 C. My 
frirntl, the b. of my love, My Arthur Tun- >son. a, 
Adams sonnes nre my brethren Much Ado 11. L 67. 
3. 1 he soul of our dear b. here departed Ilk. Com. 
Prayer. The Brethren : in N . T. the members of the 
early Christian churches. Also adopted by some 
modern sects who reject orders in the church, e.g 
the * Brethren *, or * Plymouth Brethren ’. 4. b. Your 
B. Kings Siiaks. A b. to dragons, and a companion 
to owles Job xxx. 29. 6. That April morn, Of this 

the very h. Wobdsw. 

Comb. : B.-consanguinean, one born of the same 
father ; -uterine, one born ol the same mu'.h< r. 

Bro-ther, V. 1573. [f. jure.] I. To make a 
brother of; to admit to brotherhood; toaddress 
as brother. 9. '1 o lie a brother to 1600. 
Brother-gemian (brvdaj|dzd a Jni&n). PL 

brothers - german (tbrethreu-). ME. [f. 
Brothers*. + German a . 1 2 J A brother through 
both parents. (In early times used also as ■■ 

‘ brother-uterine '.) 

Brotherhood (bro-forhud), also +bnother- 
hcad. [Not in OE. : prob. f. Brotiierkkd. 
assim. to the - hede class through brothercd(e ] 
x. The relation of a brother, or of brothers 
mutually. Also in spiritual sense. MI'.. 9. 

Brothfrlincss, friendly alliance ME. t3. The 
rank of a * brother ’ in a corporation. Tr.&Cr 
I. in. 104. 4. An association ol brothers ; a 

fraternity or guild; also the brethren collectively 
M E. Also fig. of things 1728. 5. Community 

of feeling uniting man and man 1784. 

t The h. of blood was not to wear 01U Pusey. 4. 
There is a b. of you, but I will breake it 1555. fig* 
A b. of lofty elrns Wordsw. 5. 'I he common b. of 
man D’Israfi i. 

Brother-in-law (br»*ffarirl«5). ME. [App. 
* in law ' ■» in Canon L.aw\ esp. with reference 
to intermarriage. ] prop. The bi other of one’s 
husband or wife; the husband of one’s sister. 
Occas., the husband of one's wife’s (or hus- 
band’s) sister. 

Brotherly (bnrffw1i\ a. [Cf. OE.brddorUf.] 

Of or pertaining to a brother; also, character- 
istic of a brother, kind, affectionate. Hence 
Bro’therliness. Bfo'therly adv. 
tBro-therred. [OK f brodor + -riedeft con- 
dition; see - red. j - Brother hood, q.v. -154a 
Brothership (-JlpV [OE. f. as prre. + 
-snip | a. Brotherly fellowship. b. A fra- 
ternity or guild-brotherhood (mod.). 
Bio*therwort. ME. Wild Thyme. 

Brough. Now Sc* and north. 1496. £app. 
a. ON. borg. In sense of * wall, enclosure . J A 
luminous ring round a shining body; a halo. 
Brougham (bram, brtf-am, br^'am). 1851. 
[£. Lord Brougham ] A one-horse closed car- 
riage, with two or four wheels, for two or four 
persons. 


M (man), a (pass), au (load), o (cut). f (Fr. chof). 9 (evor). 9 i (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eon do vie), i (si't). i (Psycho). 9 (wbat). f (got). 
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Brought (brjt). Po. pple. of Bring v. 
Brow (bran), sbl [OE. Sni OTeut. *brd-s 

t * Skr. bhru-s, Gr. 6 <ppv-s).] ti. The eye-lash* 
cilium . Only in OE. fa. The eye-lid, L. 
f alpebra . Usu. //. -1500. 8. 'The arch of 

hair over the eye ' (J.). Usu. pi. Now Eve- 
brow. ME. 4. pi. The prominences of the 
forehead above the eyes. Now poet. * next 
sense. 1588. 5. The forehead. (L.frons.) 1535. 

Also fig. b. esp. as the seat of the facial ex- 
pressions of joy, sorrow, resolution, etc. (poet.) 
*593* The projecting edge of a cliff or hill, 
standing over a steep. (From sense 3; though 
now occ, assoc, w. sense 5.) ME. 7. Coal - 
mining. A gallery in a coal-mine running across 
the face of the coal. 

? . To knit, bend one's brows'. to frown. The charm 
married brows Tbnnyson 4. Did not they Put on 
my Hrowes this wreath of Victorie Jul. C. v. iii. 8 a. 
8 Men of more b. then brain Fuller. Thy calm 
clear b., Wherein is glass'd serenity of soul Byron. * 
Comb. : b.-ague, strictly supra-orbital neuralgia of 
malarious origin (now s= Megrim) ; -antler* the lowest 
tine of a stag’s horn; -point - brow-antler \ -post 
(A rchit.), a cross-beam ; -snag, -tine = braw-aniler', 
■atone (cf. brow-post). Hence Browed a. having a b. 
or brows ; chiefly in comb., as da> k-broived. fBro'W- 
lesa a. unabashed. 

Brow (brau), sb? 1867. [app. a. Da. bru t 
ON brd bridge.] Nuut. Old name for a ship’s 
gangway. 

Brow, v. rare. 1634. [f. Brow J 0 . 1 ] To 
form a brow to, be on the brow of. 

1. The hilly crofts That b. this bottom glade Milt. 

Browbeat (brcurbft), v. Pa. t. browbeat* 
Pa. pple. browbeaten. 1581. [f. Brow sb. y + 
Beat v J To bear down with stern, arrogant, 
or insolent looks or words; to bully Also fig. 

He browbeat the informers against us Fielding, 
Hence Brow'beatcr. 


•j Browd, v. ME. [a. OF. brouder , broder to 
stitch.] 1. trans. To broidcr, embroider -1503. 
a. To braid. Chaucer. 

tBrowet. ME. [a. F. brouet , broet y dim. of 
OF. breu, earlier firo, late I*. * brodum , ad.OHG 
brod Broth. J Soup or bioth of the juice of 
boiled m<*at, thickened -1500. 

Brow -is. Now dial. [ME. broys, bronzes, a. 
OK. broez, brouet nom. of bract, brouet, 
Browf.t.J ti. ^BkewiS. -1658 a. A kind 
of Hrosh. ; as the browis of the Sheffield Cutlers' 
Feast 1839. 

Brown (braun), a. [Com. Teut. : OE. brun 
: — OTeut. *br 4 n-o-z : — Aryan type *bhrb-no'-s, 
root *bhru-; cf. Beaver.] i. Dusky, dark. 
(Now only poet.) b. fig. Gloomy* serious. 
See Brown siudy a. Name of a composite 
colour produced by a mixture of red, yellow, 
and black ME. 3. Of persons : Having the 
skin of a brown or dusky colour ; dark-com- 
plexioned; tanned OE. t4- Of steel, etc : 
Burnished. [Cf. F. bruntr.]- 180a. 

1. Umbrage broad, And b. as Evening Milt. P. I . 
ix. 1088. n. B. ant, bear, owl; b. willow ; b. haematite, 
etc 3. The b. Indian Goldsm. Phr. Todob. \ 'to do 
thoroughly suggested by roasting t to cheat, slang. 

Comb. : D. coal, lignite, etc.: b. gannet, b. gull, 
the Booby {Snla /use a ); b. gum* the inspissated 
juue of Eucalyptus resini/era * -heart, a species of 
tree in Guiana ; -hen. the female of the Black Grouse 
( Tetrao tetHx); -holland (see Holland); b. jolly, 
corrupt, f. Bhinjal ; b. rust, 0 disease of wheat caused 
by a par aside fungus ( Ttichobmsis rub 1 go vera) ; 
-spar (Min.), a variety of dolomite; also used of 
ankeiite, magnesite, cnalybite, etc.; b. Stout, a 
superior kind of porter ; b. sugar, unrefined or par- 
tially refined sugar ; -thrasher, the (American) Fer- 
ruginous Thtush, called also the Brown Thrush 
( Turdus rw/vs) j b. ware, a common kind of pottery. 
Hence Brownish a. Brownness. 

Brown, sb. ME [The adj. used absol.J 
1. Brown colour 1607 b. A pigment of a brown 
colour, as Vandyke b . 1549. a. Ellipt. (see 
quots.) ME. b. slang. A copper coin 181a. 

1. The browns and greens of the heather Black, s. 
The b. (of roast meat J Bum on. March b, [fly] Kingsley. 

Brown (brautU,*. ME. [f. Brown*.] i. 
tnlr . To become brown. a. trans. To make 
brown; to roast brown; to give (by a chemical 
process) a dull brown lustre to gun-barrels, etc. 

itrown BeSB. 1785, Familiar name given 
in the British Army to the old flint-lock musket* 
which had a brown walnut stock. 

Brown bill, brown-bill. 1589. [See Bill 


sb . 1 3.] A kind of halberd painted brown, once 
used by foot-soldiers and watchmen. 

Brown Bills levied in the City Made Bills to pass 
the Grand Committee Butleb Hud, 

Brown bread. 1489. Any bread of a darker 
colour than white bread. Now spec, applied in 
England to bread made of unboulted flour, or 
whole meal. Also attrib . 

Brown George. 1688. 1. +A loaf of 

coarse brown bread, b. A hard coarse biscuit, 
fa. A kind of wig -1840, 3. A brown earthen- 

ware vessel. Cf. Black Jack. 1861. 

I Brownian (brau*ni&n), a. 1871. [f. Dr. 
Robert Drown, who first described the move- 
ment.] B. movement : the irregular oscillatory 
j movement of microscopic particles suspended 
in a limpid fluid. 

Brownie (braumi). 15x3. [dim. of Brown; 
«■ ' a wee brown man * ] x. A benevolent gob- 
lin, supposed to haunt old houses, esp. farm- 
houses, in Scotland, and occ. to do household 
work while the family slept, a. A junior mem- 
ber of the Girl Guides 1916. 

Browning, sb. 1905. An automatic pistol 
invented by J. M. Browning of Utah, U.S.A. 
Browning (bra umig), vbl. sb. 1769. ff. 
Brown v. + -ing *.] 1. The process of mak- 

ing or becoming brown 1791. a. Cookery. A 
preparation for colouring gravy, etc. brown. 
Brownism. 1617. [f.theBumamei?nww.] 
1. The system of church-government advocated 
c 1581 by the Puritan Robert Brown, and adopted 
by the Independents. 9. Med. The Bruno 
nian system. So Brownist. 

Brown study. 1533. [orig. f. Brown in 
sense of * gloomy A state of mental abstrac- 
tion or musing : now esp. an idle reverie. 

Brownwort (brau’nwwt). ?Obs. OE. Herb. 
The Water Betony ( S crophularta aquatica), 
and peril, other species ol Scrophulana. 

Browny, a. rare. 158a. [f. Brown a. 4- 
-yJ Inclining to brown. 
tBrow-sage. 1610. [f, Browse i/.J I. The 
browsing ot cattle ; concr . that on which they 
browse -1688. 9 . The right oi browsing 1611. 

Browse (brauz), sb? 1533. 1 app.a. 16th c. 
F. broust (OF. brost, mod. brout) 'bud, young 
shoot ’ ] 1. Young shoots and twigs of shrubs, 

trees, etc., used as fodder for cattle. 9. That 
which is or can be browsed 1552. 3. The ac- 

tion of browsing 1810. Hence B.-wood. 

x. Their gotes upon the btou2es fedd Spenskr. a 
Th* unworthy browze Of buffaloes Dkyden. 

Browse, sb? 1875. Min. A variety of slag. 
Browse, browze (brauz), v . 1523. [f. 

Browse tf. 1 , or f. 16th c. F. brouster , now 
brouter. ] x. intr , and absol. To feed on the 
leaves and shoots of trees and bushes : said of 
goats, deer, cattle. (Also carelessly used for 
graze.) 154a. Also fig. and transfi 9. trans . 
To crop and cat (leaves, twigs, etc.) 1523. 8. 

causal. To feed (cattle) on (twigs, etc.) 1550. 

x. Cattell forsaking the . . pastures to broose vpon 
leaucs and boughes T. Taylor. a. Trees .per- 
petually browsed down by the cattle Darwin. Hence 
Browser, ?one who feeds the deer in winter time; 
an animal which browses. 

Browsing (brau*ziq), vbl. sb. 1580. [f. prre. 
4* -ing 1 .] The action of the vb. ; also concr. 
shoots and leaves; browsing-ground. 

)| Bruchus (brfl'ktfs). ME. [L.,a.Gr./ 3 /x>Gx<>r, 
'a wingless locust \ ] 1. — Bruke. 9 . A genus 

of rhy ncophorous beetles, the larvae of which are 
destructive to pease, etc. Hence Bru'chian, 
one of the genus B . 

Brucine (brtf’sain). 1823. [From Brueea 
antidysenterica .] Chem. A poisonous vegetable 
alkaloid existing in false Angostura bant* and 
in Nux Vomica, var ||Bni*cia. 

Brucite (brw*sait). 1868. [f. A. Bruce, an 
American mineralogist ; see -ite J Min. A 
native hydrate of magnesia. 

BrU'CKle, v. Now dial . 1648. [prob. a fre- 
quentative of Sc. bruik . ] To begrime, 
f Bruges- 1517. Name of a city of Flanders, 

! used attrib . in B . satin, and occas elliptically. 

I Bruin (brain). 1481. [a. MDu. bruin 
Brown, name of the bear in Reynard the Fox. ] 

I Applied, as a proper name, to the Brown Bear, 

| (But now often used without capital B.) 


Bruise (brfiz), sb. 1441 [f. the vb.] ft 

A breaking; a breach -153a 2. An injury to 

the body by a blunt or heavy instrument, caus- 
ing discoloration but not laceration of the skin; 
a contusion 1541. b. Of a plant, fruit, etc. 1678. 

One arm’d with metal, th’ other with wood, This fit 
for b., and that for blood Butler Hud, 

Bruise (brdz), v . [OF. brysan to crush, 
coalescing latex with OY.brisier, bruser, to break, 
smash, shatter. See N. E.D.] x. trans. 'To 
crush by any weight ’ ( [.). But now ; To injur# 
by a blow which discolours the skin but docs 
not lacerate it, and breaks no bones ; to contuses 
Also trans f fa. [f. Fr.] To break {in pieces , 
down), to smash -1611. 3. fig. (to senses 1, 2, 
4) ME. 4. To beat small, crush, bray, grind 
down ME. 

x. It shal b. thy head, and thou shalt b. his heele 
Gen. iii. 15. a. As yron b russet h and breaketh all 
thinges Coverdale Dan. ii. 40. 3. An Iron Rod to 

b. and breake Ihy disobedience Milt. P, L. v, 684. 
4 Pot-herbs bruis’d with Vervain Dkyden. 

Hence Bruised///, a. I of blood: extra vasated. 

Bruiser (htu-zsi). 1586. [f. Bruise v. + 
-ER *.] 1. One who bruises or crushes, a. A 

prize-fighter 1744. 3. Hunting slang. One 

who rides recklessly 1830. 4. A concave tool 

used in grinding lenses' or specula 1777. 

a. Bear-garden bruisers H. Walpole. 
tBrui sewort. OE. Jletb. A plant supposed 
to heal bruises, esp . the Common Daisy -183a. 

Bruit (bri?t),sb. 1450. [a. F., ppl. sb.fiom 
bruire to roar, ? i. late I.. brugitus (Liitrt 1 ), or 
L. rugitus (Die*).] x. Noise, din, clamour 
{arch.), a. Rejiort noised abroad, rumour(arM.) 
1494. t3- Renown -1609. H4. Med. Any sound 
heard in auscultation; e. g bruit de souffie. 1 Fr.] 
x. The b. of arms Mekivale. a. An uncertain b. 
from Barbadoes of some disorder there Evelyn. 

Bruit (br«0,t/. 1525. [f. thesb.] 1 . trans. 
To noise, report, rumour. Often with abroad , 
about . 1528. Also intr. Keats, a. trans. To 
speak of, make famous 15553. 

x. I finde thou art no le&se then Fame hath bruited 
1 Hen. VI, il iii. 68. 

Bruke. Now dial. ME. [ad. E. brucus , 
bruchus ; see Bruchus.] 1. A locust without 
wings; ?the larva of the locust. a. A field- 
cricket (north.) 1847. 

Brum. 1 88 r. Contr. of Brummagem ; 
attrib . * counteifeit, not genuin# ’ 
it Brumaire (brtfmfr). 1803. [F. ; f. brume 
fog; see Brume.] The second month (Oct. 2a 
to Nov. ao) in the calendar of th# French 
Republic, introduced in 1793. 

Brumal (brzPm&l), a. 1513. [ad. L. bru~ 
malts , f. bruma, contr. of *brevima t shortest 
(day), winter.) Belonging to winter; wintry 
The brumall Solstice Sir T. Browne. 

Brume (br#m). 1808. [a. F. L. bruma ; 
see prec.] Fog, mist, vapour. 

The drifting b I.ongp, 

Brummagem (brr med.^m). 1681. A. sb. 
1. A local vulgar form of Birmingham . Hence 
(contemptuously) An article made at Birming- 
ham : spec. a. A counterfeit coin ; b. a spur. 1834. 

a. Eng. Hist . — ' Birmingham (i. e. counterfeit) 
Protestant * See Birmingham* Anti-Bir- 
mingham. 1681. 

B. attrib. or adj. x. Made at Birmingham, 

b. With allusion to counterfeit groats, plnte, etc. : 

Counterfeit, sham ; cheap and showy 1637. 9. 

Hist. Of or pertaining to the * Birmingham s ' 
of 1680; see A 2. 1681, 

i a. I coined heroes as fast as Brumingham groats 
T, Brown. B. jewellery x86x. 

Brumous (brfi mas), a. 1850. [ad. F. bru- 
meux. ] Foggy, wintry. 
tBrunel, -elle. 1597. The plant Self-heaL 
Brunette (brwne’t, br«ne’t). 171a. [a. F., 
fem. dim. of brun,] A. sb. A girl or woman of 
a dark complexion 17x3. B. adj. Of dark com- 
plexion, brown-haired; nut-brown. Also absol. 
the colour. 

fBru nion. 1706. [a. F. brugnon. J A nec- 
tarine. (Diets.) 

Brunonian (bnm^'niAn), a. 1799. 1*. 
Bruno, I ^at mi zed f. the name Brown.] Applied 
to a system of medicine founded by* Dr. John 
Brown (i735-*78B), according to which all 
diseases arise either from deficiency or excess 
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of excitement, and must be treat '-d with stimu- 
lants or sedatives, b. sb. One who holds this. 
Brunswick (brvnzwik). 1480. [LG .Bruns- 
wik, - wyk . ] z. The name of a town and pro- 

vince of Germany, fa. Hence the name of a 
textile fabric 1480. 

B. black, a black varnish made of turpentine and 
asphalt or lamp-black ; B. green, a green pigment 
consisting of oxychloride of copper. 

Brunt (burnt), sb. ME. [? echoic; cf. 
Dunt. 1 ti. A sharp blow -1485. ta. An on- 
set, violent attack. (Often with bear, etc.) -1821. 
8* Shock; violence (of an attack) 1573. 4. The 
chief stress; crisis. (Formerly chief b.) [Perh. 
influenced by burnt (in Sc. brunt). \ 1769. ts- 
A sudden effort, or outburst -1670. 

The first b. of the enemy’s attack Wellington. 
e b. of their argument Jowett. 4. The b. of the 
danger seems past Carlyle. 

Brunt (brz>nt),v. rare . 1440. [f. Brunt j£.] 
tz. intr . To make an assault or attack -1690. 
9. trans. To bear the brunt of (rare) 1859. 
Brunt, obs. and dial. pa. t. and pple. of 
Burn v. 

Brush (broj), sb . 1 [ME. brusche , a. OF. 
brosse brushwood (whence mod.F broussailles). 
Dies takes the late L. type as *brustta , and re- 
fers it to OHG. bursta bristle; cf. Brush 
1. Loppings of trees or hedges; cut brushwood 
(now in U.S.). b. A fagot of such brushwood 
ME. 9. The small growing trees or shrubs of 
a wood; a thicket of small trees or underwood. 

{ 'Esp . in U. S., Canada, and Australia.) 1440. 
T3- Stubble -1790. 

Comb.i b.-kangaroo, a species inhabiting the 
Australian lx; -turkey, an Australian bird ( Tate - 
galla Lathami), 

Brush (br»J), sb. 2 [ME. brusshc, a. OF. 
brosse brush. Peril, identical with prec.] 1. 
A utensil consisting of a piece of wood or other 
material, set with *m.ill tufts or bunches of 
bristles, hair, etc., for sweeping or scrubbing 
dust and dirt from a surface; and generally any 
utensil for brushing or sweeping. (Brushes are 
of many shapes and materials. They are named 
according to their use, as clothes -, hat-, hair- 
brush. etc.) b. The painter's art or skill 1687. 
9. Any brush-like bunch or tuft; spec the tail 
of the fox 1581 8. Entom. A brush-like organ 

on the legs of bees, etc. 1828. 4. Elcctr . A 

brush-like discharge of sparks. b. A piece of 

metal terminating in metallic wires, or strips of 
carbon or copper, used for securinggood metallic 
connexion between two portions of an electrical 
instrument 1789. 5. Optics . Bright or dark 

figures accompanying certain phenomena ob- 
served in polarized light, which suggest the idea 
of brushes 18x7. 6. (f. Brush t».*) An applica- 
tion of a brush 1822. 7. A graze, esp. on a 

horse’s leg 1710. 8. attrib . Brush-like 1675 

1. b. Hretberen of the b. Sterne. a The squirrel, 
flippant, whisks his b. Cow per. A He.. gives his 
beaver a b. Scott. 

Comb.-, b. -grass, Andropogon Cry It us ; -ore, 
-Iron-ore, an iron ore found in the Forest of Dean ; 
-wheel, (a) a wheel which turns another by means of 
bristles, cloth, leather, etc., fixed on their circumfer- 
ences; (£) a circular revolving b, used for polishing, 
etc. Hence Bnrahleaa a. 

Brush (h™J), sb. 3 ME. [?f. Brush v. 1 ] 
1. A forcible rush, a hostile encounter; now 
esp. a short but smart encounter Hence At a 
ithe first) b . Also fig. a. ? A slight attack of 
Illness. (Cf. Brash.) Swift, 
k. A smart b. with the Spaniards Kingsley. 

Brush (br»J), v . 1 ME. [?ad. F, brosser ; 
or perh. echoic ; cf. rush, etc.] ti. intr To 
rush with force or speed, usu. into collision 
-1650. ta. To force with a rush -1470. 8. To 

burst away with a rush, decamp 1690. 4. intr 

(cf. Brush 7/.*) To move briskly by, through, 
against anything, grazing it or sweeping it aside 
In passing 1674. 

3. He brush’d apace On to the abbey Byron. 4. A 
pretty young thing.. brushing by me Addison. 

Brush (br»Jf), vfi 1460. [f. Brush sbfi, or 
ad. F. brosser A 1. trans. To pass a brush 

briskly across (a surface) so as to remove dirt 
or dust, or to smooth the surface. 9. To rub 
softly as with a brush in passing; to graze lightly 
or quickly 1647. Also intr 8* To remove 
(dust, etc.) with a brush, to sweep (away). Also 
transf. and fig. To sweep away as with a brush. 
1631. 4- To injure by grazing 1691 


1. A brushes his hat a mornings Much Ada mi. ii. 41. 
To b . up : to brighten up by brushing ; also fig. to 
revive one’s acquaintance with anything. To b. ( a 
thing) over, to paint lightly 1 also fig. 3. It is.. time 
to b. this nonsense away 1884. Hence Bru'aher, 
one who brushes or uses a b. 1 also techn. in vai ious 
trades. Bnrshing vbl. sb. \ whence brushing- 
machine, a name of machines acting as brushes for 
smoothing, dressing flax, etc. 

Brush! te (brxrjait). 1880. [£. Prof. Brush 
of Yale, U.S.; see -ite.] Min. A hydrous 
phosphate of lime. 

Brushwood (brtrjwud). 1613. [f. Brush 
j^. 1 ] 1. Cut or broken twigs or branches 1637 

Also fig. a. Small growing trees or shrubs; 
thicket, underwood 1732. 

Brushy (brc-Ji), a . 1 1719. [t. Brush 
+ -Y 1 ] Covered with brush, 

Bru*shy,fl. 2 1673. [f. Brush sb.* + -y*. ] 
Brush-like; bushy, shaggy. 
tBrusk, a. i486, her. The colour tawny 
or orange -1688. 

Bmsk e, obs. f. Brusque. 

Brusque (brnsk, brwsk), a. 1601. [a. F., 
ad. It. brusco sour, tart, grim-looking (Littr£). 
l T lt. history unkn. In 17th c. usu. brush ] ti. 
Tart (—It. brusco.) a. Somewhat rough or 
rude in manner; blunt, oil hand 1651. 

a. He was brusk, ungracious, scowling, and silent 
IVIskabli. Hence Bru’sque-ly adv ., -ness. 
Brusque, v. 1826. [f. prec.] To treat 

brusquely or in an off handed way. 

To l. it : to assume a brusque manner. j 

||Brusquerie(br/;sk*ri). 175a. [Fr.] Blunt-: 
ness, abruptness of manner. 

Erring, if at all, ever on the side of b. R us kin. | 
Brussels (brzrselz). Name of the capital of 
Belgium ; hence, 1. Short for * Brussels carpet’ 
1845. 9. attrib ., as B. carpet, a carpet having 

a back of stout linen thread and an upper sur- 
face of wool ; B. lace, a costly kind of pillow- 
lace made in B. ; B. sprout (usu. pi.), the bud- 
bearing Cabbage (Brassica oleracea gemmifera), 
producing buds like small cabbages in the axils 
of its leaves 1748. 

tBru-stle, v . 1 [ME. brustlien. Prob. echoic.] 
intr . To crackle, rustle -1755. 

+Bru*stle, v* 1648. [var. of Bristle v.] i. 
intr. To bristle as hair 9. To bristle up, raise 
the mane 1656. 8- esp. Of birds : To raise the 

feathers; hence fig. To show off, bluster -1800. 
tBru-Sure. ME. [a. OF. briseure , mod. 
bn sure. f. briser.] 1. Bruising or crushing; a 
bruise -1494. 9. Breaking, breach; ruin -1506. 

II Brut (br«t). 1450. [ — M. Welsh brut , mod. 
W brud * chronicle’ , a transf, use of Brut — 
Brutus, as in the Brutol Layamon. J A British 
chronicle from the mythical Brutus downward. 
fBrut, v . 1577, [perh. a. F. brouter."] I. 

To browse -1699. a. trans . dial. To break off 
(young shoots). 

Brutal (brfi-t&l), a. 1450. [f. L. brut-us (see 
Brute) + «al.] x. Of or belonging to the 
brutes, as opp. to man; of the nature of a brute; 
animal { arch . ). 9. Pertaining to or resembling 

the brutes : a. in irrationality 1510, b. in sensu- 
ality 1534; c. in coarseness 1709. 3. Inhu- 

man ; coarsely cruel, savage 1641 
a. a. A sort of b. Courage Dr Foe. b. The slaves 
of b. appetite Smoli kit. c. fTyrconnel’s] b. manners 
Macaulay. 3. The cruel and b. abominations ot 
slavery Morlky. Hence Bru’taliam, b. state. 
Bru’tally adv . 

Brutality (brwtse-llti). 1549. [f. prec. + 
-rrv.l 1 The condition of the brutes 1711. 
9. The quality of being brutal (see Brutal a) 
1549. 3. Inhumanity; an inhuman action 1633. 

1. From b. to reason and speech 1863. 3. The 

Brutallity of the Turkish Troops 1693. 

Brutalize (br£*t&taiz),z>. 1704. [f. as prec. 

+ -ize J 1. To live or become like a brute 1716. 
9. trans . To render brutal or inhuman 1704. 

3. To treat brutally 1879* 
x. If possible we b. more and more H. Walpole. 
Hence Brut&liza*tion. 

Brute (brfit), a. and sb . 1 1460. [*• F. brut , 
brute :* — L. brutus heavy, irrational, j A. ad/. 
(Often sb. used attrib.) x. Of animals 1 Want- 
ing in reason, as b. beasts, — the * lower animals'. 
9. Of hum;in beings and their attributes : 
Brute-like, brutish; stupid ; unreasoning; sen- 
sual 1535. b. Rude, wanting in sensibility 1555. 


3. Of things: Irrational, unconscious, senseless; 
merely material; esp. in b matter, force 1540. 

a. A b. conjugality Milt. b. This b. Libel Milt, 
3. A tendency to prevail over h, force Butler. Hence 
Bnrte-ly mdv^ -ness, 

B. sb. 1. One of the lower animals as dis- 
tinguished from man 161 z b. The animal na- 
ture in man 1784. 9. A man resembling a brute 

in want of intelligence, cruelty, coarseness, eta 
Now {cot Icq.) often merely a term of reproba- 
tion. 1670. 

z. My Image not imparted to the B. Milt. P. JL. 
vt il 441- b. Exalt the b, and sink the man Burns. 
a. The b. of a cigar required relighting Geo. Euot. 
Hence Bnrtehood. 

fBrute, sb.* 1513. [In sense 1, a var. of 
Brett or Britt, influenced by the Brutus myth ; 
in 2, Brut, Brutus .1 z. A Bnton, a Welsh- 
man -1586. 9. The legendary T rojau Brutus, 

first king of Britain, b. A Brutus, a hero of 
British, Welsh, or Arthurian story, c. Hence, 
generally, a hero, * brave \ * worthy ' -1599. 
Brutify (brwtifai), v. 1668. [f. L. bruti- 
(comb. form).] To make or become brute-like; 
to brutalize. 

Hopeless slavery effectually brutifies the intellect 
Mill. Hence Bru tifica’tion. 

Brutish (briPtiJ), a. 1494. [f. Brute f 
-ish.J 1. Of or pertaining to the brutes 1534. 9 . 

Brutal 2. 1555. t3- Rude, rough; savage 

-1773. t4- = Brute a. 3. Ol thunder: Striking 
blindly, [after L. brutum fulmen ] -1640. 

s. Wandring Gods disguis’d in b. forms Rathei then 
human Milt. P. L. 1. 481. a. Slowe and bruiysshe 
wyttes 1555. B. Lusts and Appetites Stlelk. Hence 
Bnrtisn-ly adv., -ness. 

Brutism (hrxPtiz’m). 1687. The behaviour 
or condition of a brute. 

Brutus (br«’t£s). 1851. In full Brutus wig. 
A rough-cropped head was so called by the 
French, after Brutus. 

Bry-, in obs. words; see Bri-. 

Bryology (brai^-lodgi). 1863. [f. Gr. Bpvov 
+ -Koyia. J That branch of botany which treats 
of mosses Also, the mosses (collectively , of 
any country or place. Hence Bryolo'gical a., 
•ly adv. Bryo'logist. 

tBry-on. 1579. [a. F., a. Gr. &p\>w.] A 

kind of moss -1601. 

Bryo*nia. L. form of Bryony. 

Bryonin (brai-^hin). Z836. [f. next.] Tho 
bitter principle of the root of Bryonia dioica 
Bryony (brai’^hi). OE. [ad. L. bryonia 
(Pliny), a. Gr. fipvojvia.] 1. prop , Name of the 
plant-genus Bryonia (N.O. Cucurbitaccx) , and 
j pee. the common wild si>ccies (B. dioica), occas. 
called Red, or White B. 9. Black B. : Lady’s 
Seal, lamus communis (N.O l>ioscoreact sr) 
1626. 3. Bastard B. : Cissus sicyoides 

Comb, b.-viue -= sense x. 

j| Bryozoa {brzibwv’k), sb. pi.; sing, -zoon 
(-zJ^-pn). 1847 [mod.L. (Lhrenberg, 1831), f. 
Gr. Bpvbr moss-like plant + (cf. Zoo-), so 
called from 1I10 appcaiauce of aome species.] 
/.ooi. A phylum of small colonial aquatic ani- 
mals forming tuft-like or moss-like aggregate 
masses, each individual haring a distinct ali- 
mentary canal. 1 lence Bryozo’&n a., sb. 
Brys-, Bryt-, in obs. forms ; see Bri-. 
Brython (brr)>pn). 1884. [a. Welsh!— 

OCclt. Britton - Briton. Prof. Rhys’s term, 
correlative to Goidel applied to the Scoto-Irish 
Celts. ] A Briton of Wales, Cornwall, or ancient 
Cumbria Hence Brythonic a. 

Buat, var. of Bowkt, Sc., a lantern. 
Bub(brb), sb.* 1671. 
esp. strong beer (slang). 
and yeast with warm wort and water, used to 
promote fermentation 1880. 

Bub, sb* Contr. of Bubby, in both senses. 
fBub, v . 1 rare. 1563. [Cf. Bubble.] To 
throw up in hubbies. 

fBub,*/. 2 rare. 1719. [? short for Bubble.] 
?To bribe, or ? to cheat. 

Bubal, -ale (bi« bftl) . 1461, [ad. L. buba/us 
(ad. Gr. fiovfiaA or); cf Buffalo.] Used to 
render L. bubalus : a. (earlv) with uncertain 
meaning (antelope or buffalo) b. (mod. Zoo/.) 
A species of antelope (Antilope buoaius). 
Bubble (bn'b'l),jA 14S1. [orig. f. the verbs 
cf. BuRBLp sb found c Z350.] 1. A thin vesido 


[? echoic. ] I. Drink, 
o. A mixture of meal 


86 (men), a (p an), an (lnssd). v (cat), g (Fr. ch*f). a (evsr). ai (/, eye). § (Fr. ean de vie), i (sit). s‘ (Psych#). 9 (what), p (g#t). 



BUBBLE 

of water or other liquid, filled with air or gas. 
Often -= soap-bubble* Also a quantity of air or 
gas occluded within a liquid; spec, the air left in 
the spirit-level. Occ. a cavity produced by oc- 
cluded air in a solid that has cooled from fusion, 
ta. transf, A hollow globe or bead of glass pro- 
duced by blowing -1667. 3. fig- Anything fra- 

gile, unsubstantial, or worthless; esp, a delusive 
commercial or financial scheme, as the South 
Sea B . 1599. Also attrib., as b . company, etc. 
1635. 4* The process of bubbling; the sound 

made by bubbling ; a state of agitation 1839. 
ts- One who is bubbled; a gull -1807. 

1. The Earth hath bubbles, as the Water ha *a Mach, 
1. ill. 79. 3. The h. Reputation A. Y. L. 11. vii. 153. 

4. A 0. of a sea (Naut.). Comb . b.-shell, a sort of 
mollusc. 

Bubble (bzrb’l), v. MR [var. of Burble v. 
Prob. echoic.] i. intr. To form bubbles (as 
boiling water, etc.); to rise in bubbles; to emit 
the sounds dueto bubbles forming and bursting. 
Also fig. a. intr . To make a sound as of bubbles 
In boiling or running water. Also tram, {rare.) 
1602 3. trans. To delude with bubbles (sense 

3) ; to cheat, humbug. Now rare . 1675. 

1. Water, bubbling from this fountain P. Fi. etcher, 
Phr. To o. over, up (with fun, etc.): fig', from the 
bubbling of a pot on the fire. a. At mine ears 
Bubbled the nightingale Iennysgn. 

Bu bble-and-squea-k. 1 785. [ From the 
sounds made in cooking the di&h.] Meat and 
cabbage fried up together. 

+Bu*bble-bow, -boy. 1707. [app. f. Bubble 
v. 3 + Beau, as if ' Beau-befooler , ] A lady's 
tweezer-case -1807. 

Bubbler (tarblai). 1730. [f. Bubble w.] 

ti. A swindler -1728. a. A fish of the Ohio 
river, so called from the noise it makes. 
Bubbly (hirbli), a. 1599. [f. Bubble sb.] 
Full of bubbles. (In Sc. -* blubbering.) 

Bu bbly-jock. Sc. 1814. [f. prec. + Jock «= 
Jack. Cf. gobbler .] A turkey-cock. 

Bu-bby 1 . Nowflfra/. 1686. [Cf. dial. Ger. 
bilbbi teat.] A woman's breast. 

Bubby 5 *. 1848. [? corrupt, f. brother ; or — 
Ger. bubc .] A little boy. (LI. S., colloq.) 

Bubo (bia'ba). Pl. buboes. ME. [a. late 
L., ad. Gr. BovBojv the groin.] An inflamed 
swelling in glandular parts of the body, esp. the 
groin or arm -pits. Also attrib . Hence Bu'boed 
ppl. a. affected with buboes. Bubo*nlc a at- 
tended with the appearance of buboes. 
Bubonocele (biulyn&n). 1615. [a. Gr., 
f. &ov 0 u>v + Inguinal hernia. 

fBu*bukle. Confusion of Bubo and Car- 
buncle. Hen . V, HI. vi. 108. 

Buccal ^bzrkal] , a. 1831. [as if ad. L. *buc- 
enlis, f. hurra. J Of or pertaining to the cheek. 
Jl Buccan, buca-n, boucan, sb. 1611. Also 
bocan. [a. F. boucan, repr. a Tupi or Brazilian 
word, j 1. A wooden framework on which meat 
was roasted or smoked over a fire. ( 5 . Amer.) 
a. (in form bocan\~ Barbecue sb. e. 1857. 3. 

Boucamd meat. [ prop. Fr. ] 1860. Hence Birc- 
can v. to roast or smoke (meat) upon a b. 
Buccaneer, -ier sb. 1661. [a. 

F. boucanier, orig. ' one who hunts wild oxen ' 
(Uttrd), f. boucan ; see prec.] ti. orig. One 
who dries and smokes flesh on a boucan * The 
name was first given to the French hunters of 
St. Domingo. -1761. a. (From the subsequent 
habits of these.) One of the piratical rovers who 
infested the Spanish coasts in America 1690. 
3. A filibuster 1846. Hence Buccaneeiiah a. 
Buccaneer (b»k&m-u), v. 1795. [f. prec.] 
a. * To buccan. b. To act as a buccaneer. 
Buccinal (btrksmflD, a. 1846. [i.T.buccina 
t -al. I Shaped or sounding like a trumpet 
Buccinator (bzrksinfitaj . 1671. [a. L., f. | 
bucci tiare . So called because employed in 
blowing.] Anat. A flat thin muscle which forms 
the wall of the cheek. So Bu’cclnatory a . per- 
taining to a trumpeter or trumpeting. 
llBucdnum (bjtuksintfm). 1601. |L.] Zool. 
The genus of gasteropod Molluscs represented 
by the Whelk. Hence Bvrccinold a. b.-like. 
IIBucella® ( bwse-lAs). 1836. [Name of a 
village near Lisbon.] A Portuguese white wine. 
Bucentaur (buneDt$x, biwseniji). i6ta. 
[ad. It. bucentoro (also used), ?ad. Gr. *Bovk 4 u- 


. 

ravpatf f. Gr. fiovt + icivravpoi, the figure-head 
of the vessel representing a creature half man, 
half ox.] Hist. The state barge in which on 
Ascension Day the Doge of Venice went to wed 
the Adriatic by dropping a ring into it. Also, 
a large ship 1623. 

Bucephalus (biuseTkl#s). 1799. [ad. Gr , 
f. Bovs + Kt<pa\rj.] The name of Alexander the 
Great's charger; (Joe.) any riding-horse. 

II Buchu (bzrku, bu’Ku). 1731. Native Cape 
name of the plant formerly called Diosma cre- 
nata ; now assigned to species of Barosma . 

Buck (bnk), sbfi [OE. hue male deers— 
OTeut. *bukko-s ; and OE. bucea he-goat(: — 
OTeut *bukhon-) ; notdist. in form after lithe.) 

1. The male of: a. tthe goal -1551; b. the deer, 
esp . the fallow-deer OE. : c. the reindeer, the 
chamois, the hare, the rabbit, and in S. Africa 
(after Du. bok) any animal of the antelope kind 
1674. a « Iransfi a. A dashing fellow; a dandy 
1725, b. A man : used of S. Amer. Indians. 
B. nigger', a negro man. {I/. S.) 

t. a. To blrnV' the buck' s horn (Chaucer): to have 
his labour for his pains, b. The b. i* called . . the fifth 
year a b. 0/ the first head ; and the sixth, a great b. 

2 . a. 1 remember you a b of bucks when that coat 
first came out to Calcutta Thackeray. 

+Buck,j£. a 1577. x. * Buck-wheat -1807. 
a. = Buck-mast; beech-mast -1727. 

Buck, sb fi arch, and dial. 1530. [f. Buck 
v. 1 ] ti. ? A washing tub, a vat in which to 
steep clothes in lye. a. Lye in which linen, 
yarn, etc. is steeped in buck-washing or bleach- 
ing 1560. 3. A quantity of clothes, etc. put 

through the process of bucking; a 4 wash ' 1532. 

Buck (b»k), sbfi 1851. A basket used to 
catch eels. Also attrib. 

Buck, sb. ® 1691. [?i. q. Bouk, OE. buc 
belly, body, etc.] The body of a cart, (dial.) 

Buck, sbfi 17 .S. i860, [a. Du. zang-boc , or 
shortly bock.] A frame on which wood is cross- 
cut; a saw-buck. 

Comb, b.-saw, a heavy frame-saw used with a b. 

Buck, v\ Now dial. [ME. bouken , bowken , 
with Teut. and Rom. cognates.] i. To steep 
or boil in an alkaline lye in buck-washing, or 
bh aching. 9. To drench, soak 1494. 

Buck (bi?k), v.* 1530. [f. Buck j^. 1 ] To 
copulate with; said of male rabbits, etc. 

Buck (buk), vfi 1859. [f. Buck r/U] To 
leap vertically from the ground, drawing the 
leet together like a deer, and arching the back. 
Also trans. To b . off. Cf. Buck-jump. 

Buck (b»k), vfi U.S. 1865. irons. [? f. 
Buck trans. To lay across a log. 

Buck (b»k), vfi 1683. [Cf. Du. boken, 
boor ken .] To break ore small with a bucker. 

Buck, vfi dial, or colloq. 1854. [f. BUCK 
sb} 2. ] In b. up : To dress up; to make hAste; 
to make or become vigorous or cheerful; esp. 
in imper. Buck up ! 

Buck-bean (birkbfli). 1578. [App. tr. 
Flemish bocks boonen ‘goat's beans', (A later 
(? rationalized) name is bog-bean.]] Herb A 
water plant ( Menyantkes tnfoliata) common in 
bogs in Britain; it bears racemes of pinkish 
white flowers. 

Buckeen (brkPn). Anglo-Irish. 1793. [dim. 
of Buck sb} ; cf. squireen .] A young man be- 
longing to the inferior gentry of Ireland, or a 
cadet of the poorer aristocracy, having no pro- 
fession, and aping the habits of the wealthy. 

Bu*ckeri. 1884. [f. Buck vfi] Ahorse 
that bucks. 

Bunker 2. 1653. [f. Buck vfi] Alining. 
A hammer for bucking ore. 

Bucket (btvket), sb. 1 ME. [app. a. OF. 
buket washing-tub, etc.; cf. OE. bile a pail. 1 
i. * The vessel in which water is drawn out of 
a well', b. 'The vessel in which water is 
carried, particularly to quench a fire'. (J.) 

Buckets are now chiefly of wood, and vary in shape. 
In England and U. S. they are round pafls with 
arched handles; in Scotland, four-sided vessels for 
carrying salt, coal, etc. 

a. The piston of a lift-pump 1634. 8* One of 

the compartments on the circumference of a 
water-wheel, which retain the water while they 
descend ; one of the metal cups on the endless 
band of a grain-elevator, etc. 1759. 4* transf. 


BUCKLE 

A leathern socket or rest for a whip, or for a 
carbine or lance 1823. 

1. Like a deepa Weil, That owes two Buckets, fill- 
ing one another Rich* II, iv, l 185. To kick the b, 1 
see Bucket 1 . 

Comb : b. -engine, a machine having buckets at- 
tached to an endless chain running over sprocket- 
wheels, so as to utilise the power of a small stream of 
water with a good falls -lift, a set of Iron pipes 
attached to a lilt-pump j -pump, a lift-pump j -well j 
•wheel, a contrivance for raising water, consisting of 
buckets fixed round a wheel, or attached to a rope 
passing round a wheel, which fill at the bottem and 
empty themselves at the top. 

Bu*cket, sbfi 1570. [Peril, a. OF. buquet 
'balance'.] A beam or yoke on which any- 
thing may be hung, as, in Norfolk, a pig by its 
heels. Hence (?) To kick theb. : (slang) to die. 

Bucket (bzrket), v. 1691. [f. Bucket 
1. trans. To lift (water) in buckets, Also fig, 
1649. 9 . To pour buckets of water over 1621. 

3. slang. To swindle 181a. 4. To ride (a horse) 

hard ; to pump (take it out of him by bucketfuls) 
1856. 5. Bowing, intr. To hurry the forward 

swing of the body; also trans. 1869. 

5. A.. tendency to h. the recovery {?nod.). 

Buc-ket-sbop. U.S. 1882. [?f. Bucket sbfi] 
An unauthorized office used orig. for smaller 
gambling transactions in grain, and subseq. ex- 
tended to offices for other descriptions of gam- 
bling and betting on the stocks, etc. 

BU'Ckety. Sr. Paste used by weavers in 
dressing their webs. 

Buck-eye. 1789. [f. Buck j 3 .i + Eye.] 
Bot . 1. The American Horse-chestnut ( ALsculus 
glabra). 9. U \ S . colloq . A native of Ohio, the 
* Buckeye State \ 

x. Called buck-eye . . from the hi! urn of the fruit 
having the appearance of a stag's eye Mrs. Loudom. 

Buck-eyed, a. 1847. Farriery . Having 
bad or speckled eyes ; said of horses. 

Buck-horn ( br khprn). Also Buck's bom. 

1447. [ f. Buck sb.'] ti. The horn of a buck 
b. The horn of a goat used for blowing a blast 
-1548. a. The material of a buck’s horn; also 
aitt ib. horny 1613. 3. From its hardness : 

Dried whiting or other fish 1602. 

Buck-hound (bu khound). 1530. [f. as 
prec. j A smaller variety of staghound. Master 
of the Buckhounds , an officer of the Royal 
Household. 

Buckie (bo*ki). Sc. 1596. [?] L The 
whorled shell of any mollusc; e. g. a whelk. Cf. 
L. buccinum. 9. (?f. Buck sb. 1 ) A perverse or 
refractory person 1719. 

Bucking (birkiq), vbl. sbfi 1483. [f. Buck 
v} + -ing L] Steeping or boiling yarn, clothes, 
etc. in a lye, in the old process of bleaching, or 
in buck-washing; the quantity so troated. 

Comb. \ b.-keir, s large wooden vat used in b ; 
-Washing, the annual purification of family linen 
by means of buck. 

B tucking, vbl. sb. 2 1873. [f. Buck vfi] 

Mining. The bruising of ore with a bucker. 

Buckish (bn kij),n. 1515. [f. Buckj£.i + 
-ish *. ] x. Like or characteristic of a he-goat ; 
lascivious; ill-smelling. 9. Foppish 1806. 
Bu-ck-jump. 1878. [f. Buck *£.*] A leap 
like that of a buck. esp. A lump of a horse that 
bucks (see Buck vfi). Of American or Austra- 
lian origin. Hence Bu*ck-Jump v «=* Buck vfi; 
also Buck-jumper. 

Buckle (turk’!), sb. ME. [a. F. boucle L. 
buccula (dim. of bucca), ' cheek-strap of a helmet ’ , 

' boss of a shield '.] 1. A rim of metal, with a 

hinged tongue carrying one or more spikes, for 
securing a belt, strap, etc., which passes through 
the rim, and Is pierced by the spike or spikes. 
Often defined, as shoe-b ., etc. ta. The drop of 
an ear-ring. (Fr. boucle d'ortillt.) 1674. t3« 

The state of hair when crisped and curled -1789. 

Comb, s b. -covering, a certain step in dancing; so, 
to center the b.% -plates, plates of iron buckled ox 
bent concave ; -wig, see Buckle v . 5. 

Buckle Chirk*!), V. 
cf. F. boucler.] 1. trans. 
buckle. 0. trans. To equip, prepare (for battle, 
etc.). Chiefly rejt., and now only fig. 1570. 
Also intr . (for rejti). g. trans. To join closely; 
intr. (for rtfl.) to close ; to grapple, engage. 
Now dial, 1535. 4. trans. To unite in marriage 
(foe. or dial.) Cl splice, 1724 Also intr, tfl* 
To fasten in car! *1796, 0 . trans. To warp, 


ME [f. prec. sb. ; but 
rans . To fasten with a 


8 (Ger. Kdln). b (Fr. p*w). ii (Ger. Muller), id (Fr. dune), p (curl), e (€•) (thare). t(JB) (mn). g (Fr. fane). 5 (fir, fan, earth)* 




BUCKLER 

crumple, bend out of its plane. Now chiefly 
techn. : To bend a bar or surface (under longi- 
tudinal pressure) into a double curve. 1^95, 
fair. To bend under pressure 1597. Also \fig. 

1. Nailynge the sjpcrcs, and holmes bokelynge 
Cha.ucbh. To b. in (ngj : to enclose. A. Y. L. 111. iL 
14a a To b. to; to apply oneself vigorously. 4. Dr. 
R. who buckles beggars for a tester and a drain of 
Geneva Scott. 6. Reason doth h. and bowe the mind 
unto the nature of things Bacon. To b. a saw 1854. 
Comb . : tb. -beggar (.SV.), a hedge-priest. 
Bu'Ckler, sb . 1 1650. [f. prec.] One who or 
that which buckles. 

Buckler (beklw), * 5.2 ME. [a. OF. bonder, 
bucler (mod. bouclier), repr. L. *buccularius, f. 
buccula; see Buckle sb. J i. A small round 
shield ; in England ‘ used not so much for a 
shield as for a warder to catch the blow of an 
adversary* (Fairholt). Also (erron.) Any kind 
of shield. Also at t rib. a. Jig. Protection, pro- 
tector ME. 3. Techn. : a. Naut . A wooden 
shutter placed against the inside of a hawse-hole 
to pi event the water from coming in 4 Blind 
ll. has no aperture ; a Riding B., used at anchor, 
has a hole in the middle for the passage of a 
cable. 1839. b. Ana/., Pool., etc. Applied to 
the hard protective covering of parts of the body 
of the armadillo, the ganoid fishes, and some 
Crustacea; spec, the anterior segment of the shell 
of the tiilobites 1828. 

1. A swcrd and a bocler baar he by his side Chaucer. 
a A b. of impenetrable indifference C. Bronte. 

Comb. : b.-fern, the genus Aspidium j -bead, the 
fossil fish Ct'phalaspis ; -mustard, Biscutella auri- 
eulata; -thorn, Rhamnus Paliurus aculeatus. 
Hence Bu’Ckiered///. a. furnished with bucklers. 
Buckler (bn klaa), v. 1590. [f. prec.] I. 
trans. To act as a buckler to; to shield, defend. 

fa. To ward or catch (blows) 3 Hen . VI, 1. iv 50 
1. Tis not the king tan h. Gaveston Marlows. 

+Bu‘Ck-mast. 1425. [;— OE. *bdc-t/imsl.] 

Beech-mast -1607. 

t Buck -one. 1625. [ad. It. boccone , f. bocca.’) 
A mouthful -1659. 

llBuckra (btrkrfc). 1794. [In negro patois of 
Surinam, bakra, master. In lang. of Calabar 
coast, ' demon, powerful and superior being \ ] 
A white man (in negro talk). 

Buckram (bzrkrAm), sb. ME. [?ad. It. 
bucherame . Etym. unkn.] ti. A kind of fine 
linen or cotton fabric -1 553. 9. A kind of coarse 

linen or cloth stiffened with gum or paste ME. 

fb. A lawyer’s bag -1622. 3. Jig. Stiffness; a 

starched manner 1682. 4. attrib. and ciuasi- 

adj. Of, or like, buckram 1537; Jig . stuck up; 
that has a false appearance of strength 1589. 

a. Foure Rogues in Buckrom let driue at me Shaks. 

3. A fine .. unaffected lad, no pride or b. Cornwallis 

4. A wondrous b. style,— the best he [Johnson] could 
get Carlyle. 

Buckram (bxrkr&m), v. 1783. [f. prec.] 

trans. To pad or stiffen with buckram; to give 
to anything a starched pomposity or a false 
appearance of strength. 

Written by Walpole, and buckram M by Mason 1784. 
tBu ckra ms. 1578. [? f. Buck sb A +• rams.] 
A name for Ramsons or Wild Garlic -1783. 
+Buck*s-beard. 1551. [tr. Gr. rpayonwytorj] 
Goats-beard; Salsify. 

Buck’s-horn. 1450. a. Senebiera Corona- 
pus, Swine’s Cress. b. The Virginia Sumach 
{Rhus tyfihina) Also Buck's horn Plantain, 
Buck’s horn Weld. So called from the appear- 
ance of their leaves or branches. 

Buck's-hom, var. of Buck-horn. 
Buck-shot (b»*k,Jpt). 1447. [f. Buck jA 1 ] 
ti. The distance at which a buck may be shot 
(rare). a. A kind of shot, larger than swan- 
shot, used m shooting deer and large game. 
Also attrib . 1776. 

Comb, b.-rule, a political nickname for government 
(of Ireland) upheld by a constabulary with loaded 
rifles. 

Buckskin (btrkskin). 1433. [f. Buck j£. 1] 
1. The skin of a buck. 9. Leather made from 
buckskin; also from sheepskin 1804. Also 
attrib. 8- Breeches (and perh. gloves) made 
of buckskin 1481. T4. A nickname of the 

American troops during the Revolutionary war ; 
hence, a native American -1893. 

Bu-ck-atall. 1503. [f. Buck jA 1 ] A net 
(or catching deer {Hist.) 

Bucktuom (btrktoJin). 1578. [f. as prec.] 
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The shrub Rhamnus eatharticus ; its berries 
yield sap-green, and are a strong cathartic. 
Bu*ck-tooth. 1753. [f as prec.] A Urge 
projecting tooth. Also attrib . 
t Bu -ck-washlng. 1598. [f. Buck 
T he process of washing very dirty linen, by 
boiling it in an alkaline lye (Buck sb. 9 ), and 
afterwards beating and rinsing it in clear water 
>1879. So Buck-washer; also dial, buck-wash. 
Buckwheat (bn k,hw/t). 1548. [Cf. Buck- 
mast.] 1. A species of Polygonum (P. Fago- 
pyrum). The seed is in Europe used as food 
for horses, cattle, and poultry; in N. America 
its meal is made into buckwheat cakes. Also 
attrib 9. Applied also to A Convolvulus, and 
to P. tartaricum 1548. 

Bucolic (bittkp-lik). 1531. [ad. L .bucolicus, 
a. Gr., f. 0ov*o\o*.] A. adj . 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to herdsmen or shepherds; pastoral 1613. 
9. Rural, rustic, countrified. (Partly Joe.) 1846. 
var. Buco’lical, whence Buco’llcally adv . 

1. M ingling b. details and sentimental effusions Syd. 
Smith. 

B. sb. fcf. L Bucolica , Gr. £ou/coAik<&.] I. 
pi. Pastoral poems : rarely in sing. 1531. a. * 
Bucolic poet 1774. 3. A rustic (joe?) 1862. 4. 

pi. Agricultural pursuits (rare) 1865. 

1. [Virgil's] buLolikes Elyot. 

Bucra*ne. Also bucra-nlum. 1854. [F. 
bucrane , and L. ad. Gr. povtcpaviov, f. / 3 o 0 r + 
Kpaviov.] Archil. A sculptured ornament repre- 
senting an ox-skull. 

Bud (brd), sb. [Late ME. budde , bodde , of 
unkn etym.] Bot. A little projection found at 
the axil of a leaf, forming the rudiment of a 
branch, cluster of leaves, or blossom Hence, 
applied to a flower (or leaf) at any stage 01 
growth until fully opened, b. Zool. A similar 
growth in animals of low organization, which 
develops into a new individual 1836. Also 
t ran if. and Jig. 

So longe it »* called the budde of a rose, as it is not 
a perfy le rose Pilgr. Ferf. (W. de W. 1 531 ). Jig. N ow 
will Canker-sorrow eat my LI Arthur] John 111. iv. 8v. 

Phr. In b. (said of plants) : budding. In the b . : not 
yet developed. To nip or crush in the b.\ Jig. (o re- 
press or destioy (a project, etc.) in its beginnings. 

Comb. : b.-germ (Zoo/.) = b.: -rudiment, the cell 
in the embryo, from which the b. is developed. 

Bud (bnd}, vA ME. [f. Bud jA] 1. intr. 

a. To put lorth buds. b. with out : To come or 

push out, as a bud. 9 .Jig. To begin to grow; 
to develop 1566. 3. trans. T o put forth as Duds ; 
10 produce by gemination; alsoyf^. 1591. 4. 

To cause to bud; also Jig. 1604. 5. Gardening. 

To ingraft by inserting a bud of a shrub or tree 
under the barkof another stock. Msoabsol. 1663. 

z. The rose is budding fain Scott, a Many vices 

b. out of tbisone H. Smith. Budding honours Shaks. 
Hence Bu'dder Keats. Budding vbUsb. and 
ppl. a. that bud-. ; in b. ; also Jig. 

Bud, v. Sc. ■■ must ; see Bus v. 

Buddha (bu dA, bu’d|ha). 1681. [a. Skr., 
pa. pple. of budh to awake, know, perceive. | 
The title given by the adherents of Buddhism 
to the founder of their faith, S&kyamuni, Gau- 
tama, or SiddArtha, who flourished in Northern 
India in the 5th century B.C. S&kyamrni is re- 
garded as only the latest of a scries of Buddhas, 
which is to be continued Indefinitely. 

Hence Ba’ddhahood, the condition of a B. : Bu'd- 
dhashlp, the office of a B. : Bu'ddhJsm, the re- 
ligious system founded by B. ; Btrddhist sb., a 
follower of B. ; adj. relating to Buddhism (vars. 
Btrddhic, -i'Btic, -al a.) ; tBuddhite r b. and a. 

Bird die, boo- die, sb. 1 ME. [?] The Corn- 
marigold. 

Buddie (brvd’l), s b . 2 1531. [?] Mining. A 
shallow inclined vat in which ore is washed. 
Buddie (btrd’l), v. 1693. [f. prec.] To 

wash (ore) by means of a buddle. 

Buddleia (btxUr&, birdliA). 1885. [mod.L., 
f. the name of Adam Buddie (died 1715) : see 
-1 A *.] Any plant of the genus of shrubs of this 
name, bearing clusters of yellow or violet flowers. 
Bu*ddy, a. rare. 1598. Full of buds; like 
a bud. 

Bude (bifid). 1807. [f. Bude in Cornwall.] 
B.-burner, a gas-burner invented at Bude by 
Sir G. Gurney, consisting of two or three coa- 
cemne argand rings. B. -light, a light obtained 
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by directing a stream of oxy-hydrogen gas on a 
quantity of pounded egg-shells, 

Bude « behoved : see Bus v. 

Budge (bodg), sbA ME. [?f. OF. bouchet , 
bochet a kid. But usu. identified with Budge 
sb. 9 , Bouge sb . 1 J A kind of fur, consisting of 
lamb’s skin with the wool dressed outwards. 
Comb . b.-bachelor, one of a company in gowns 
trimmed with b., who took part in the proces- 
sion on Lord Mayor’s Dny (see Bachelor 9). 
For b. -doc tor, see Budge a. 

+ Budge, sb* 1606. Later sp. of Bouge jA 1 

A leather bag. Cf. Budget. 

fBudge, sb. 3 slang. 1673. A sneaking thief 

-1751- 

fBudge, a. 1634. [? attrib. use of Budge sbA 
Thus budge doctor would be originally one who 
wore budge fur.] x. Solemn in demeanour, 
pompous, formal -1781. 9. dial. Brisk -1800. 
Those b. doctors of the Stoic fur Milt. Cornu* 707. 
Budge (b^dj), v. 1590. [a. F. bouger 5 mcc. 
to Dies, prob. 1— late I~ *bullicare, frequenL of 
bullire to boil.] x. With ncg. : intr. To stir ; to 
move from one’s place, a. trans. To stir 1598. 

i. Not a soul will b. to give him place Goldsm. a. 
Three men. .could not b. it 1883. Hence Bu*dger. 

Budge-barrel. 1627. [f. Budge sb* - 
Bouge sb. 1 + Barrel ji*.] A small powder- 
barrel, having a leather cover with a long neck 
drawing together like the mouth of a bag. 

Budgerigar (bp-d^irigau). 1847. [Native 
Austral. « good cockatoo.] The Australian 
grass parakeet. 

Budgerow (bxrdjjauJu). Anglo-Ind. 1727. 
[a. Hindi bajra.} A lumbering keelless barge, 
formerly much used on the Ganges. 

Budget (btrdYfci). 1439. [ad. F. bougette, 
dim. of bouge; see Bouge sb. 1 ) x. A pouch, 
bag, wallet, usu of leather. Now dial. a. 
spec. ta. A leather or skm bottle -1786. b. A 
boot in a carriage, lor carrying luggage. ? Obs . 
1794. c. A leathern socket for the butt of a 
cavalry carbine. Cf. Bucket sb. 1 4. 1816. 3. 

Iran f. The contents of a bag or \\ allet ; a bundle, 
a collection or stock 1597. b. A title for a 
journal (1. e. a b. of news, etc.) : e. g. Pall Mall 
II. 4. A statement of the probable levenue and 
expenditure for the ensuingyear, with financial 
proposals founded thereon, annually submitted 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the ap- 
proval of the House of Commons. Sometimes 
put for the condition of the national finances as 
thus disclosed ; also for the financial measures 
proposed. Hence, any analogous statement, 
estimate, or proposals 1733. +5. Her. m 

Bought 1766. 6. (See Mum-budget, a phr. 

enjoining silence.) Merry W. v. ii. 7. 

x. Staff, b. f bottle, scrip he wore Scott, j. A B. of 
Paradoxes D* Morcan (title). 4. The time was now 
come for opening the b., when it was incumbent on him 
to state the finances, debts, and calls of government 
H. Walpole. Comb . ; b.-bar, a bar of timber on 
which rests the boot of a carriage; -gut, the caecum. 
Hence Budgetary a. pertaining to a b, Bud- 
geteeT, one who makes up a b. (in sense 3 or 4). 
Bu'dgeter, one who carries a wallet j fa charlatan 1 
a strolling player. 

Bu*dget, v. 1618. [f. prec.] trans. "fa. 
To put in a wallet ; to store up. b. To b. for ; 
toprovide for in the h 

fBu’dgy, a. rare. 1598. [f. Budge sbA] Of 
or like lamb's fur. 

Bu'dleL [f. Bud xAl] A secondary bud 
springing from another bud. Darwin. 
Budmash, var. of Badmash, ‘bad char- 
acter.’ 

Buff, sbA Obs. exc. In Blind-man’s-buff. 
ME. [perh. a. OF. bufe, buffe, a blow; ct 
Buffet j^. 1 ] A blow, stroke, buffet. 

Phr. To stand buff: to stand firm, not to flinch. 
Buff (birf), sb* 1559. [app. ad. F. buffle ; 
cf. Buffle.] h. A buffalo, or other large 
species of wild ox -1706. ta. (More fully buff- 
leather) \ prop. Leather made of buffalo-hide; 
but usu. a very stout kind of leather made of ox- 
hide, dressed with oil, having a fuzzy surface, 
and a dull whitish-yellow colour -1756* b* 
Military attire ; a military coat made of buff ; 
■* Buff-coat. Also the dress of sergeants and 
catch-poles. 1590. 3. colloq. (somewhat arch.) 
The bare skin. In b.: naked. 1654. 4. ~buf- 
stick ox -wheel; see Comb. 1831. 5. Buff colour; 
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a dull light yellow. Blue and b., formerly the 
Whig colours. 1788. fl. The Ruff * : a name 
given, from the colour of their facings, to the 
old 3rd regiment of the line (now the East Kent 
Regiment) X806. 7. Pathol . — Buffy Coat. 

I7 . 3 t In b. and bandoleer for King Charles Scott. 

Comb. : b.-jerkill, a military jerkin of b.. leather; 
-stick, -wheel, a stick or wheel, covered with b.- 
leather or other soft material, for polishing metal. 
tBuflf, sbA colloq . 1708. [cf. BUFFF.R.] 

Fellow, ' buffer' -1764. 

Buff (bxrf), a . 1695. [f. Buff sb /- 2.] 1. 
Of or like huff-leather, a. Of the colour of buff- 
leather; a light brownish yellow 176a. See also 
Buff sbA 5, 6. 

a. The dress.. of a Cavalier.. b. with blue ribbands 
H. Walpole. 

Buff, v . 1 Now dial. ME. [prob. echoic ; cf. 
Puff 1/.] i, intr. a. To stutter, b. To explode 
into a laugh, or the like. 9. tram . To cause to 
burst out by sudden force. B. Jons. 3. intr. 
To act and sound as a soft inflated body does 
when struck 1550. 4. intr. and tram. To strike 

a soft inflated body (with this effect) 1600. 
Buff, V 2 1885. [if. Buff sb*\ a. To polish 
with a buff, b. To impart the surface usual in 
buff leather for belts, etc. 

Buffalo (turfftl*). PI. buffaloes. 1588. [a. 
It. buffalo , or (prob.) Pg. bdfalo : — vulgir L. 
*bufatus, a. Gr. Rov&a\os, an antelope, also a 
wild ox. | x. The name of : esp. a. Rot bubalus, 
originally a native of India. It is tamed in India, 
Italy, and elsewhere. 1588. b. R. coffer , the 
Cape Buffalo of S. Africa 1699. c. pop. The 
American U 1 SON 1789. a. A fresh-water fish 
resembling the Sucker 1789. 3. — buffalo-robe ; 

see Comb, {colloq. U. S. and Canada) 1856, 4. 

Short for b.-kom : used by cutlers. 

Comb . : b.-bag (cf. buffalo-robe) ; -berry, the edible 
scarlet fruit of Snepherdia arggnteadoand on the Upper 
Missouri ; -bird, an inse&sorial bird {Textor erythro- 
rhvnckus) which accompanies herds of buffaloes in 
S. Africa ; -chips,//., the dried dun^ of the American 
bison, used as fuel ; -clover, a species of clover 
( Trtfoltum pennsylvamcum) found in the prairies; 
-flail senses; -grass, a grata {Ses/eria dm ty hides) 
found in the prairies: -nut, a N. American shrub 
[Pyrulana ol>ifera\ or its fruit: -robe, a cloak or 
rug made of the skit, of the American bison dressed 
with the hair on. 

Buff coat, bu-ff-coat 1633. [see Buff 
sb.'* J 1. A stout coat of buff leather, esp. one 
worn by soldiers. Also fig. a. One w ho wears 
a buff coat; a soldier 1670. 3. Buff y Coat. 

Buffed (b»ft), a. 1640. [f. Huffj/*-] a. 
Gad in buff. b. Coated or covered with buff, 
having a buffy coat. 

fBu-ner 1 . ME. [f. BuFFtf. 1 ] A stammerer. 
Buffer - (birfax). 1835. [app. f. Bufk v T 3.] 
\fech. A mechanical apparatus for deadening 
the force of a concussion, as fixed at the front 
and back of railway carriages, etc. Extended 
also to contrivances which sustain without 
deadening the concussion. (Formerly called 
buffing apparatus.) Also fig. and attrib. 

Co i ib . : b-state, a neutral state lying between two 
othets and serving to render less possible hostilities 
between them. 

Bu»ffer : *. 1854. [f.BuFF vfi 3O a- One who 
buffs knives, plate, etc. b. « Buff sb.* ±. c. 
A machine for polishing daguerreotype plates. 

Bu-ffer 4 . slang. 1749. [?] I. A dog. b. 
tramf. A pistol; « BARKER 4. 1812. 9. Sc. 

and dial. A foolish fellow. 3. A fellow : usu. 
slightly contemptuous 1749. 

1. Here be a pair of b-s will bite as well as bark Scott. 

Buffet (btf-fet), ME. [app. a. OF., dim 
or buffe Buff j*. 1 ] A blow; esp. one given with 
the hand, t PL Fisticuffs {rare). Also transf. 
and fig. (Cf. Blow, Stroke.) 

The vile Blowes and Buffets of the World Shaks. 
Buffet (bxrfet), sb* ME. [?] X. A low 
stool ; a footstool. Now Sc. and m. dial, var, 
Bu-ffct-etooL 9. A hassock {dial.) 1877. 

Buffet ilurftt), sb.& 1718. [a. mod.F. bujfet, 
of unkn. etym. Sense 3 is recent] 1. A side- 
board or side-table for china, plate, etc. 9 . A 
cupboard >n a recess for china and glasses 1720. 
II 3- (b life.) A refreshment bar 1869. var.Beaufet 
Buffet (b®*fet) f v . Pa. t. and pple. eted. 
ME. (f. Buffet sb. 1 ) x. To beat, strike, exp. 
with the hand; to cuff, knock about, b. To beat 
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back, contend with (waves, etc.) 1601. Also 
fig. a. intr. To deal blows, fight, struggle 1599 
Also fig. 3. tram. To drive, force, or produce, 
by buffeting 1734. 4. trans. To muffle (bells). 

[? A distinct wd.| 1753. 

x. Bang’d and buffeted into Reason Bentley, a. To 
b. resolutely with hardships W. Irving. 3. To b. one’s 
way to riches and fame 1865. Hence Bu'ffeter 
(r/zrv), one that buffets. 

+Bu-ffin. 157a. A coarse cloth in use for 
gowns in Elizabeth's time; a gown of tins. 
Also attrib . -1632. 

•fBu-ffle, sb. 1511. [a. F. baffle ■ vulgar I„ 
+bufalus ; see Buffalo. Cf. also Buff j£.*J 

1. -= Buffalo i a, b. -1738. Also attrib. 9. 
* Bufklehead. I After F. buffe.'] -1710. 

Buffle, v. 1610. [V Echoic; conn. w. some 
sense of Buff; or ? misprint for bustle. ‘ Buffe 
to puzzle * in Diets, is a bogus wd., founded on 
this misprint. 1 

Bu fflehead. 1659. [f. Buffle.] A fool, 
blockhead. 

Buffle-headed (bxrfThe*d6d\ a. 1654. [f. 
prec. j + 1 . Having a head like a buffalo's -1713. 

2. transf. and fig . a. Large-headed, b. Foolish, 
a. So fell this buffle- headed gyant 1654. 

|| Buffo (b/rffo). 1764. [ad. It. buffo ad). • see 
Buffoon.] A. sb. A comic actor, a singer in 
a comic opera. B. as adj. Comic, burlesque. 
Buffoon (b£f«-n), sb. 1549. [a F., a. Tt. 
buffone, f. buffa a jest, conn. w. bnffare to puff. 
In 17th c. {bu ffoon).] +1. A pantomime dance. 
Sc. {rare). a. 'A man who^e profession is to 
make sport by low jests and antick postures ' 
(J.); a clown; a jester, fool {arch.) 1585. 3. 

transf. A low jester; a wag, a joker (implying 
coniempt or disgust) 1598. Also attrib. 

3. Arc was authorilie Against a b., and a man had, 
rhen . .reverence payd unio his yeares B. Jons. Hem e 
BufToo-niah, tBuffoonly a. ; tBu'ffoonize, Bu*f- 
fonize v. 

Buffoon fbflf/7 n), v. arch. 1638. [f. prec.] 
x. trans. To turn into ridicule ; to burlesque. 
2. intr. To play the buffoon 1672. 

Buffoonery (bflftfnari). 1621. [f. Buffoon 
sb. + -KRY.j The practice of a buffoon; low 
jesting or ridicule, farce. 

Flatterie and Bufifbnrie swayed all in the Roman 
Srnate 1621. 

Buffy [brrfi). 178a. [f. Buff sb 2 and a 

+ -v 1 .] x. Of a colour approaching to buff 
1842. 9 . Phys. Applied to blood having a buff 

or Buffy Coat 1782. 

Buffy Coat- 1800. Phys. A layer of a light 
buff colour forming the upper part of the clot of 
coagulated blood under certain conditions. 
fBu'fo. [a L., lit. 'a toad’.] The black 
tincture of the alchemists. B. Jons. 

Bu-fonite. 1766. [f. L. bu/o.] * Toad- 
stone, q. v. 

Bug (brg), sb.l [ME. buggt, ? f. Welsh bwg 
a ghost. Surviving only in Bugbear. Cf. 
Bogy, Bugaboo.] An (imaginary) object of 
terror ; a bugbear, bogy ; a scarecrow. b. A 
self important person 177X. Big bug (orig. 
U.S.): a person of great importance 1897. 
Warwicke wax a Bugge that feared vs all Shaks. 

Bug i6aa. [Etym. unkn.] I. A 

name given vaguely to various insects, esp. 
beetles, etc., also to grubs, larvae of insects, etc. 
Now chiefly dial, and U. S.l esp. with defining 
wd., as harvest b. f eta 164a. 9. spec. The ti- 

mer lectularius, more fully bed- or house-b., a 
I blood-sucking hemipterous insect. Also, any 
Hemipteran or Heteropteran. 1629. 

I s. The b, which breeds the butterfly Shaftesb. a. 
As safe as a b. in a rug 1798. Comb, b.-bane, -wort, 
Cinticifuga fattida and allied plants, used to drive 
awny hugs 4 -hunter slang, an entomologist. 

Bugaboo (bxrg&b;?;). 1740. [? f. Bug + Boo 
int. I A bogy; a bugbear. 

Nob. tales Pos. 

Bugbear (b»*gbe»i). 1580. [App. f. Bug 
sbfi + Bear sb ] t». A sort of hobgoblin (?in 

the shape of a bear) supposed to devour naughty 
children ; hence, generally, any imaginary being 
invoked by nurses to frighten children -1843. 9. 
j tramf. An object of (needless) dread; an imagi- 
nary terror 1580. Also attrib. 

x. Meare bugge-bearet to scare boyes Nashs. a. 
AH that thlnke originall sinne a bugbears Rogers. 
Hence fBn'gbe&r v. to frighten with bugbears. 
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Bugger (to-gw). M£. [a. F. bmgrt i— L. 
Bulgarus Bulgarian, heretic, usurer.) 1. A 
heretic ; used esp. of the Albigenses. {Hist.) 
9. One who commits buggery; a sodomite. In 
decent use only as a legal term. 1555 b. A 
coarse term of abuse; also, in Eng. dial and in 
U.S , = ‘chap’, ‘customer \etc. Hence Bu'gger 
v. to commit buggery with. Also absol. 
Buggery (birgari). ME. [f. as piec.] ]a. 
Abominable heresy, b. Sodomy. Now only 
as a technical term in criminal law. 
tBu'ggess. 1699 [a. Bugis , name given to 
the dominant race among the Malays . \ A name 
formerly used in the Indi.m Archipelago fora 
native soldier in European service -18x1. 
Buggy (btvgi), sb. 1773. [Of unkn. origin ; 
connexion with Bogie is possible.] A light 
one-horse (or two-horse) vehicle for one or two 
persons. The American buggy has four wheels; 
the English (or Indian) buggy two; in India 
there is a hood. 

I asked for a two-horse h. and driver B. Taylor. 
Comb.: b.-boat, a boat made so that u heels can he 
fastened to it, for use on land ; -cultivator, -plough, 
a plough having a scat for the ploughman to ride on. 

Bu*ggy, a. 1714. [f. Bug sb.-] Infested 
with bugs. 

Bugle (bid-g’l), sbfi ME. [a. OF. :-L. bn - 
cuius , d m. of bos, bovis.] 1. +a. - Buffalo 
1 a. b. A young bull {dial.). 9. A/us. Short for 
Bugle-horn. a. A hunting-horn, made origi- 
nally of the horn of a bugle or wild ox. b. A 
military instrument of brass or copper, resem- 
bling the trumpet, but smaller ; used as the 
signal-horn for the infantry. ME. 

x. T he B. ..is lyke to an oxe and is a fyers beest 
Trevisa. a. b. Comb. b.-blast % -taU t •cianx T. -man. 

Bugle (bi« g’D, sb.- ME. [a. V. late L. 
bugula. 1 The Eng. name of plants of the genus 
Ajuga, esp. . 1 . reptans . (Occas. confounded 
with Buglossa.) 

Bugle (bi«-g , l\ J <*.3 1579. [?] A tube- 

shaped glass bend, usually black, used to orna- 
ment wearing apparel. ALo attrib. 

Adam and Eve in H.-work . . upon Canvas Steele. 

Bu*gle, v. 1 86a. [f. Bugle sh\ a.] a. 

intr. To sound a bugle, b. tram. To give forth 
(a sound) as a bugle; also (nonce-use) to summon 
by bugle. 

Bugle-ho*m. ME. [f. Bugle j<U] The 
horn of a bugle or wild ox, used ta. as a drink- 
ing vessel -1510. b. as a musical instrument, 
whence — BU' LE sb . 1 a. 

b. Two squyers hie we., with ij grete bugles homes 
Caxton. 

Bugler (bifl-glaj). 1840. [t aspire. + -erL] 
One who plays on a bugle; spec, a soldier who 
sounds orders on a bugle. 

Bu-gle-weed. i860. Bot. An American 
plant, I y co pus Virginicus , occas. used as a 
remedy for spitting of blood. 

Bugloss (biz 7 ’g)f>s). 1533. [a. F. buglosse:— 
L. buglossa , ad. Gr. ^ovy\waaos t f. Buur 4- 
•yXa’iro’a.] Dot. A name of several boraginaceous 
plants, esp. the Small, Corn, or Field B. (I. y co- 
ps is anrnsis ) ; Viper’s B. (Echium vulgarc ), and 
other species of Echium ; also of Hdminthia 
ech: aides, Prickly Ox -tongue. Comb. B. Cowslip, 
t Bug-word, bug's-word. 156a. [1. Bug 

sb A word meant to frighten. Usu. in pi. 
Swaggering or threatening language. -1734. 

A Rebellion ; O no, that’s a bug woid North. 
Buhl Also Boule, q.v. 1893. {Ger- 

manized f. Boule, a French wood-carver in the 
reign of Louis XIV.] Brass, tortoise-shell, etc., 
worked into ornamental pntterns for inlaying; 
work inlaid with buhl. Also attrib. 

Build fbild),v. Pa. t and pple. built, poet. 
and arch, builded. [ME. bulden , bylden, bi den 
OE. *byldan to build, f. bold a dwelling. 
The normal mod. sp. would be bild.] 1. trans. 
Orig. To construct for a dwelling. Hence, To 
erect, construct, whence, To construct by fit- 
ting together of separate parts. 9. absol. To 
erect a building or buildings. Of birds, etc.: 
To construct nests, eta ME, 3. transf. To 
construct as by building 1598. 4 .fig. To con- 

struct, frame, raise, by gradual means. Often 
with up. X440. 5. lit. and fig. To work up into. 

Also with up. ME. 6-yf^. a. trans. To found 
(hope, etc.) on a basis 1598. b. absol. To found 
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BUILD 

one’s confidence, establish an arg ament, etc. on ; 
to rely confidently on (obs. or arch. ) 1573. 

1. Rooms was not bylt on one day 1562. To b. a 
fire : to pile the fuel. To b.a railroad (only in U.S.), 
m gun, a nest. a. Our ayerie buildeth in the Cedars 
top Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 264. Phr, To b.uf\ to obstruct 
(a doorway, etc.) by bqiMing. To b. tn : to enclose 
by buildings. 3. Built aa it were to make a good 
Boxer Bentley. A crystal built up from particle^ of 
silica Tyndall. 4. To b. up (the Church, an 
dividual) = to Edity. To h. the lofty rhyme M11 
an everlasting name Tennyson. 6. He that builds 
upon the people builds upon the sand 1674. 

Build (bild), sb. ME. [f. prec. ; cf. Built 
sb. j ti. A building. ME. only. a. Building; 
style of construction, make (///. and Jig.) 1667. 

a. The h. of ships Pepys. A patriot of the old 
Roman b. 1833. 

Builder (bi lddi). ME. [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] 
One who builds. Also fig. (As the name of a 
trade, builder now - the master artisan, who is 
instructed by the architect, and employs the 
manual labourers.) 

The builders .. of Babel on the Plain Milt. 
Building; (bidduj), vbl. sb. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -INC. *.J 1. The action of the vb. Build (lit. 

and fig.) tb. Build (e.g. of a ship). a. That 
which is built; a structure, edifice ME. 

a. By much slouthfulnesse the bu dccayeth Eccles . 
x. 18. Comb. : b. -lease, a lease of land for building 
upon ; •society, one in which the members contribute 
to a fund for lending money to any member wbo wishes 
to build (or purchase) a house | -term, the duration 
of a building-lease. 

fBuilt, sb. 1615. [f. Build v. ; ci.gilt, f. 
gild A Style of construction, build -1794. 

Buirdly (birrdli), a. Sc. ME. [prob. var. 
of Sc. buirly Burly.] Large and well-made; 
stalwart; stately; sturdy, stout 
Bukk- ; see Buck-. 

flBukshi, bukshee (btrkjf). 1615. [a. Pers. 
bakhshl paymaster; cf. Baksheesh.] The Pay- 
master-General of the army in native Indian 
states; in the Anglo-Indian army a Paymaster. 

Bulb (brlb), sb. 1568. [ad. L., a. Gr. 0o\- 
0 < 5 r.] ti . An onion -171a. a. Bo/. The under- 
ground spheroidal portion of the stem of an 
onion, lily, or the like. b. A bulbil 1845. 3. 

A bulb-hke dilatation, e.g. of a hair, a glass 
tube, etc. 1715. 4. The glass bulb-shaped con- 

tainer of the incandescent filament used for pro- 
ducing electric light in a glow lamp 188a. 

s. Bulbs are in reality underground stems in the 
State of buds Carpenter. Hence Bulbed a. b.- 
•haped, having a b. Bulbi'feroua a. producing 
bulbs. Bu'lbiform a. U-shaped. 

Bulb (b»lb), v. 1681. [f. prec.] intr. To 
swell into a bulb-like form ; to form a bulb- 
shaped root 

Bulbar (bzrlb&j), a. 1878. [f. Bulb sb. + 
-AR *. J Of or pertaining to a bulb; esp. to the 
bulb of the spinal cord. 

Bulbil (birlbil). Also bulbel. 1831. [arl. 
mod.L. bulbillus, dim. of bulbus. ) a. A small 
bulb formed at the side of an old one. b. A 
small solid or scaly bud, which detaches itself 
from the stem, becoming an independent plant. 
So Bu'lblet (in sense b) 

tBu-lbine. 1548. [L. bulb in?, Gr. /foA/fiVi;.] 
A bulbous plant mentioned by Pliny ; Gage a 
lutea (Turner) -1611. 

Bu-lbo-, comb. f. L. bulbus . 

Bulbous (birlbas), a. 1578. [f. L. bulbus , 
cf. F. bulbeux.~\ 1. Of, pertaining to. or of the 
nature of, a bulb. a. Having bulb-like rook. 
»578. 8- Bulb-shaped; swollen 1783. 

3. A bottle belly and a b. nose Southey, vars. 
Bulba-ceous, Bulbo'se. 

Bulbul (bu lbul). 1784. [a. (through Pers.) 
Arab, bulbul. | 1. A species of the genus Pycno- 
not us, belonging to the Thrush family ; some- 
times called the nightingale of the East a. 
transf, A sweet singer; also attrib. 1848. 

1. The fighting B. ..said to be enamoured of the 
rose 1797 

Bulbule (lurlbitfl). 1836. [ad. L. bulb ulus, 
dim. of bulbus. J A little bulb. 
fBulchin. ME. [var. of Bulkin.] A bull- 
calf -1737. Used also as a term of contempt, 
or endearment -1638. 

Bulge (boldg), sb. [ME. bulge , a. OF. boulge 
(also bouge), or ad. L bulga bag.] ti. A wallet 
or bag, esp. one made of hide; — Bouge sb. 1 1. 
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-1623. a. A bulging 1741. 8* " mod. Bilge. 

i6aa. Hence Bu'lgy a. swollen. Btrlginess. 
Bulge (btddg), v. 1563. [f. prec. J +X. — 
Bilge v. z. -1821. fa. refi. and tntr. Of a ship: 
To strike (on or against ) so as to damage the 
bilge -1807. 8* intr. To form a protuberance, 
to swell out 1677. 4. trans. To make protuber- 

ant 1865. 

a. It bulged on a rock, and the waves rushed in fast 
Coleridge. 4. A purse bulged with Austrian florin 
notes 1866. 

||Buli mia, mod.L. f. Bulimy, q.v. Hence 
Buli'mic a. indicating b. ; voracious ; BulPmb 
ons a. having a voracious appetite. 
llBulimus (bi*#Urm£s)> Pi. bulimL 1830. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. (iovKtpos, perh. taken aa adj 
with sense ‘ buhmious '.] A genus of terrestrial 
gasteropods. Hence Bulimlform a. 

Bulimy (bitf’limi). ME. [ad. Gr. fiovXiyda, 
i. &ov- (comb. f. 0 ovs) + Kiycbs. Now usu. as 
L., bulimia.] Med. • A morbid hunger, chiefly 
occurring in idiots and maniacs . the so-called 
canine hunger \ Also fig. 

Bulk (htdk), sbA 1440. [Cf. ON. *bulki, 
Icel. billki * heap, cargo Cf. Bouk.] ti. A 
heap -1725. b. The cargo of a ship ; a cargo 
as a whole; the whole lot (of a commodity) 1575. 
+9. The belly ; the trunk, the body -1718. b. 
A huge frame (cf. 4) ; also fig. 1587. t3* transf \ 

The hold of a ship; cf. Ger. bauch -1678. 4. 

Magnitude in three dimensions; volume, esp. 
great volume 1449. 5. A mass. Often esp. a 

Urge mass 1641. 6. Greater part, or number; 

the main body 1711. 

I. b. To break b. (see Break V.). In b. (of fish, 
etc.) : lying loose in heaps, wiLhout package. To load 
(a ship) in b . : to put the cargo in loose, e.g. wheat, 
salt, etc. To sell in b. : to sell the cargo as it is in 
the hold; to sell in large quantities. a. His B. too 
weighty for bis Thighs is grown Dryden. b. The b. 
of Ajax Popk. a. They (gold and silver] possess 
great value in small b. hPCuLLOCH. 6. The b. of a 
people Addison. 

Bulk (brlk), sb . 2 1586. [Cf. ON. bdlh-r, 

bglk-r beam ( = Balk).] A framework project- 
ing from the front of a shop; a stall. Shaks. 
Sulk (b»lk), v. 1540. [f. Bulk j^. 1 ] z. 

intr. To be of bulk ; to present an appearance 
of sire (lit. and fig.) 167a. a. trans. T o pile in 
heaps, as fish for salting. Cf. Bulk sb} 1. 1822. 
3. Comm To ascertain the bulk of 1883. 

1. To b. large in the world's eye Carlyle. Phr. To 
b. (up) to swell up. a To b. pilchards 1822. 3. 

Indian teas are ‘ bulked ’by Her Majesty's Customs 
1883. Hence Bulked ppL a. having bulk. 

Bulker (b^ lkajj. 1857. [f. Bulk v. 3 + 

-ER *.] One who ascertains the bulk of goods. 
Cf. Bulk v. 3. 

Bulkhead (btrlkhed). i6a6. [App. f. Bulk 
sb.‘ J ] 1. One of the upright partitions serving 
to form the cabins in a ship or to divide the hold 
into water-tight compartments. Also tranj. 
a. Mining. A tight partition in a mine, for pro- 
tection against water, fire, gas. 3. The roof of 
a projecting stall; the stall itself. Cf. Bulk sb* 
172a. 

1. Collision b . : the foremost b. in a vessel. Hence 
BuTkheaded PPl.a. furnished with bulkheads. 
fBu'lkin. 1583. [app.f. Bull x^. 1 ] a. \ bull- 
calf. b. Used as a term of endearment. -1616. 

Bulky (birlki), a. 1687. [f. Bui k sb} + 
-Y 1 . 1 Of large bulk, voluminous; occupying 
(too) much space. 

Too b. for the post Johnson. Hence Btrlklly adv. 
Bu*lkiness. 

Bull (bul), sbA [ME. bole (bool(e), app. a. 
ON. bole, boli. Possibly an OE. *bulla , whence 
ME. bule , bulle, and the mod. bull. Prob. from 
the vb.-stem in bUllen , bullen to roar; see Bell 
v. 4 ] 1. The male of any bovine animal; also 

of tne buffalo, etc. 9. The male of other large 
animals, as the elephant, alligator, whale, etc. 
1015. 3. Astron . The constellation and sign 

Tamus 1509. 4. Stock- Exchange [see Bear 

sb} | One who endeavours by speculative pur- 
chases, or otherwise, to raise the price of stocks. 
Bull was ong. a speculative purchase for a rise. 
1714. Also attrib. 5. attrib. a. Male ME b. 
Of or pertaining to a bull, bull-Uke 1814. 

1. Bulls aim their horns, and Asses lift their heels 
Popp. Bulls of brass , brazen bulls, ss those that 
guarded the golden fleece, and Phalaris’ bull (pro- 
verbial as an engine of torture). 5. a. A U elk 186.3, 
whale 1880, b. A b. neck 1830. 


BULL-BAITING 

Phrases. A b. in a china shop : a symbol of one who 
produces reckless destruction. To take the b. by the 
home : to meet a difficulty with courage. 

Comb. 1 b.-bat, the American Goatsucker {Cafiri- 
mulgus A meric anus) ; -boat, a boat made of hides 
stretched on a frame; -comber, a dung-beetle ( Ty - 
phdeus vulgaris) \ -feast, a b.-baiting (Kng.)s a b.. 
fight <Sp.) ; -foot (/fo/.), Colt’s-foot ( T useilago) 1 -hoof 
( Bot,) t Aluntcuja oceltata ; b.-of- the-bog, the bit tern, 
from its booming cry; -poll, the Turfy Hair-grass 
( Aira caspitosa ) ; -pup, a young bull-dog ; -ring, the 
arena for a b.-ficht (Sp.) ? the place where bulls were 
baited (Eng.); the ring to which a k was fastened; 
-roarer, a Mat slip of wood fastened by one end to a 
thong for whirling it round, a ‘ whizzer -rope 
( Naut.\ a hawser let through a block on the bowsprit 
end to the buoy, to keep the buoy clear of the stem; 
t-aeg (dial), -Stag, a bull gelded when past his 
pr 1 me ; -toad, ? - - FaoG t - whacker ( Amer.), a Dullock. 
driver in the Western states. b. Comb, with gen 
bulls', bull’s-nose ( Archst .), 'the external or other 
angle of a polygon, or of any two lines meeting at an 
obtuse angle '(Gwilt); bull's pizzle, the penis of the 
bull, formerly used as an instrument of flagellation. 
Bull (bul), sb* ME. [ad. L. bulla.} I. A 
seal attached to a document ; e p. the leaden 
seal attached to the Pope's edicts 9. A papal 
or episcopal edict or mandate ME. 3. Applied 
to a non-ecclesiastical edict 1696. 

a. Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls, The sport 
of Winds Milt. P. I., in. 492. Bullantic a. {rare), 
of, pertaining to, or used in papal bulls, 
f Bull, sb. 3 rare. 1561. [a. ¥. bulle:— bulla.] 
A bubble. 

Bull (bul), sbfi 1630. [? Cf. OF. boul, boule , 
bole deceit; mod. Icel. £////' nonsense ’ ; also 
ME. bull , bul ' falsehood ’.] fi. A ludicrous 
jest (cf.BuiX7/. s ) -1695. a. A self-contradictory 
proposition; in mod. use, an expression involv- 
ing a ludicrous inconsistency unpet caved by 
the speaker. The epithet Irish is a late addi- 
tion. [Not conn w the 1 ope’s bulls, or ' one 
Obadiuh Bull '.j 

a. I)u in be Speaker I that's a It. It home. 

Bull (bul), sb* 1523. [?] One of the main 
bars of a harrow. Also attrib. 

Bull. Short for John Bull, Bull^-eyr 
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lull**. 1450. [usu. — Bull ; but cf. 
Boll jA 1 ] Comb. f. as m: 
bull-brier, an American brier, from the root of 
which the Indians make bread, -oak, an oak 
within which bulls take shelter; -plum, a sloe 
(Prunus spinosa), cf. howeverBLLLACE ; -sedge, 
the reed-mace; -weed, Ceniaurea nigra \ -wort, 
Ammi tnajus , or Bishop- weed. 

Bull (bul), vA ML ff. Bull sbA) fi. a. 
trans. Of a bull : To gender with (the cov\ ) b. 
Of the cow : To take, or desire, the bull. 9 . 
Stock-Exch a nge. To try to raise the price of 
(stocks, etc.) 1842 

fBull, v . 2 1563. [f. Bull sb.' 2 ] To insert in 
a Papal bull; to affix the Papal seal to -1670. 
f-Bull, 153a. To make a fool of, to 
mock; to cheat (out of) -1674. 

|| Bulla (bu-lfi, br-U), PI. bullae. 1847. [L.] 
1. Pathol. A vesicle containing watery humour 
and causing an elevation of the skin 1876. b. 
Phys. The tympanic element of the temporal 
bone, when, as in the dog, it has a bubble-hke 
appearance 1872. 9 . 7 .ool. A g' nus of deep- 

water molluscs, with thin and f agile shells 1847 
Bullace(bu lcs). ML [Ci.OF. bcloce (13th 
c., I.ittrd).] z. A wild plum (Pmnus insitttia) 
larger than the sloe. 9. The tree bearing the 
plum 1616; var. B.-tree. 

x, Boollcsse, black and while Tusker. 

Bullary (.bu lari). /.Iso -ery. 1674. [ad. 
med.L. bullarium (.dso used), f bulla. J A 
collection of papal bulla. 

Bullate (bu-feit, birl/it), a. 1819. [ad. L. 
bnllatus. ] i. Bot. Having blisters; inflated: 
said of leaves, in which the surface rises above 
the veins. 9. Phys. Having bullx or puffy 
excrescences on the surface 1879. 

Budlated, ppl. a. 1698. [I*, aa prec.] +1. 
Pom. Ant . Furnished with a bulla worn round 
the neck 9 . UuLLATK. 1707. 

Bull-bait (bud, brit). ?Obs. 1656. - Bull- 
baiting. 

Bu ll-baiter. 1809. One who baits bulls. 
Budl-baiting, vbl. sb. 1580. The action of 
baiting buds with dogs. (Cf. Bull-dog.) 
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BULL-BEGGAR 

+Bir 11-beggar. 1584. [?] A bogy ; a scare- 
crow; a bugbear -1851. 

Baggers will needes be somewaies bulbeggers 1388. 
Bull-bitch. 1681. The female of the bull- 
dog. 

Bull-dog. (Also 6 bold-dogge.) Often 
as one word, esp, In transf. uses. 1500. [f. 

Bull .ii. 1 ] i. A dog with large bull-head, short 
muzzle, strong muscular body of medium height, 
and short smooth hair, formerly much used for 
bull-baiting. Also transf of persons Also 
attrib. a. tA sheriffs officer ; one of the 
Proctor’s attendants at Oxford and Cambridge 
(col log.) 1698. 3. transf Applied joc. to fire- 

arms; in mod, use, a kind of revolver. Cf. 
Barker Also attrib. 1700. 4. a. A gad-fly 

(Amer.). b. An ant (Australian) 1865. 5. In 

Iron-works. A refractory material used as fur- 
nace-lining, got bv calcining mill-cinder, 
z. The courage of bull-dogs and game-cocks seems 

S een liar to England Hums. 3. He whips out his 
tiletto and 1 whips out my bull-dog Farquhar. 

Bull-dose, -doze (ba l|d<?"z). U.S. 1876. 
[According to U.S. newspapers, f. Bull sb . 1 + 
Dose . ] A. sb. ? A severe dose (of floggi ng). B. 
vb. a. ?To flog severely, b. To coerce by vio- 
lence. lienee Bull-dozer, one who bull-dozes; 
also, a large pistol. 

•fBu-lled, ppLa\ ME. [f. Bull sb* or t/.*J 
Having a seal attached -1610. 
f Bulled, ppl, a.* ? -= boiled ', pa. pple. of Boll 
v . 1 B. Jons. 

Boiler (budai), sb. Sc. 1513. [Cf. Sw. bullcr 
noise. Influenced by boil. | A roaring noise 
(of waves, etc.) ; the boiling of an eddy or tor- 
rent. Also fig. Cf. The Buller(s of Buchan 
Hence Bu*ller v. Sc. to bellow. 

Bulle&cence (.bulesens). 1880. [as if acl. 
L. +bullcscentia.'] Dot. The condition of being 
Bui.late 1. 

Bullet (bu’let), sb\ 1557. [a. F. boulette , 
boullette, dim. of boulc ball, j 1. A small round 
ball. (Now transf. from 3.) 1578. a. A can- 
non-ball (of metal or stone). Now Hist. 1557. 
3. A ball of lead, etc., used in firearms of small 
ealibre; now often conicaL Formerly also col- 
lective (cf. Ball ii. 1 ). 1579. Alsoyf^. 4-_ta. 
The missile from a sling; also attrii 
angler s plumb, x 

z. Upon the hrtuinc 
small bullets or rounde 
bullets of the braine Much Ado it. iii. 249. 

Phr. Every b. has its billet (see Billet sb. 1 ). Comb. 
b.-ahell, a shell used with small-arms. Hence 
Bu’lleted//4a. bullet-shaped; furnished with bullets. 

tBu llet, sb 2 rare . 161a. l. « Billet j£. 1 2. 
9. [ad. Il bulletta.\ A slip of paper on which 
the voter wrote the name of the candidate he 
supported Cf. Bulletin. 1015. 
Bullet-head. 1690. 1/* Bullet jiM] a. 
A he.id round like a bullet, b. A person with 
such a head; in U.S. fig . a ' pig-headed’ per- 
son. Hence Bu*llet-he& ded, -he&'dedness. 

He nint No more'a a tough old bullet head Lowell 
Bulletin (bu let in). 1651. [nd. It. bulhttino, 
boilettino, dim, of bulletta *=> BULLET sb. 9 , and 
(senses a, 3) a. F« bulletin . ] ti* A short note 
or memorandum, b. A warrant or appoint- 
ment to an office -1673. a. A short report of 
public news, issued by authority; esp. a report 
sent from the seat of war by a commander for 
publication at home 1791. 3- An official state- 

ment as to the health of an invalid 1765. 

a. ' False as a b.' became a proverb in Napoleon’s 
time Carlyle. Hence Bulletin v. (trusts.) to make 
known by b. 

Bullet Tree, var. Bully Tree (Bully jM). 
Bu'U-fight. 1753. A s|>oit practised esp. in 
Spain, in which a bull it engaged by horsemen 
(picadores) armed with lances and by men on 
foot (ckuios) having darts and cloaks, and is 
finally dispatched by a swordsman ( espada ). 
Hence Bu*U-fl:ghtar. 

Bullfinch 1 (bud fin f). Also bulfinch. 1570. 
[f. Bull jA 1 + Fincm.J One of a genus of birds 
(Tyrrhuta), allied to the Grosbeaks, having 
handsome plumage and a short, hard, rounded 
beak. Also in comb. 

Bullfinch * (bn-lfinj). 183a. [? corrupt L 
bull-fence .] A quickset hedge with a ditch on 
one side, too high and strong to be cleared. 


b. The 


s [of the burdock] there groweth 
5 ballcs Lytk. 3. fig. Paper 
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Hence Bu'llflnch v. intr to leap a horse through 
such a hedge, var Bullfincher. 

Bu-llfist. 1 61 1. The puff-ball. 

Bu-ll-fro g. 1 738. [f. Bull ji.l] A large 
American frog ( Ran a pipiens ), which has a 
voice not unlike a bull s. 

Builhea d. 1450. 1. A small fish with a 

large head; the Milled s Thumb . a. A tadpole. 
Still dial . 161 1. t3- A mass of curled or frizzled 

hair worn over the forehead ; also called bull 
tour -1688. 4. A blockhead 1624. 

Bullheaded (bu-lhe^ded), a. 1818. Broad- 
headed ; fig. blindly impetuous, blockheaded. 
Hence Bu llhea’dedness. 

Bu-llimong. ME. [?] X* A mixture 01 
gram (as oats, pease, and vetches) sown to- 
gether, for feeding cattle. Cf. Dredge, Mes- 
lin, and h. farrago. Also attrib. ta. — Buck- 
wheat —1706 

Bullion l(bu-li9u). ME. [? a. F. bouillon ; 
but the senses arc purely Eng. J x. ? Melting- 
house or mint; but in x6ihc. ‘placeof exchange* 
a. Gold or silver in the lump ; also applied to 
coined or manufactured gold orsilverconsidered 
as raw metal 1451. Also fig. b. Solid gold or 
silver (as opp. to imitations). Often fig. Also 
attrib. 1596. t3* Impure gold or silver; -1820. 

4. Any metal in the lump 1590. 

a. The B. of neighbour Kingdoms brought to receive 
n Stamp from the Mint of England Clarendon. A 11 
silver money should betaken only as b- Swift. 3 .fig. 
The drossie B. of the Peoples sinnes Milt. Hence 
tBn'Uioner, a dealer in b. Bu’llioxust, one who 
advocates a metallic currency, 
i Bullion 2 . 1463. [npp. a. F. boulon, f. boulc 
ball; assim. to prec. J A knob or boss of metal; 
a convex ornament on a book, girdle, harness, 
or ring -1707. Also attrib. 

Bullion 3 (bu-lian). 1594. [prob, a. F. bouil- 
lon. J fi. More fully b.-hose\ Trunk-hose, 
puffed out at the upper part, in several folds 
-1632. a. A fringe made of twists of gold or 
silver thread; also, a twist of such fringe. Also 
attrib. [ Nowoccas. assoc, w. Bullion 1 .] 166a. 

a. All in a blaze of scarlet and b. and steel Thackeray. 

Bullish (bu-lij), a. 1 1566. [f. Bull sb. 1 + 
-ISH 1 J z. Of or pertaining to, resembling or 
having the nature of, a bull. a. Stock-Ex- 
change, etc. Tending to or aiming at a rise in 
the price of stocks or merchandise 1882. 

a. B. about cotton 1884. Hence Bu*lliahly adv. 
t Bullish, a. 2 rare. 1641. [f.BuLLji. 4 +-ISH 1 .] 
Having the nature of a bull (Bull 4 ) -1660. 
fBulli-tion. 1620. [as if ad. L. bullitionem .] 
Bubbling or boiling -1791. 

Bullock (bu-bk), sb. [OE. bulluc ; cf. bul- 
lock , etc. (The form balluca is spurious.)] 1. 
Orig. a young bull, or bull calf; now always, a 
castrated bull, an ox. a. Loosely , A bovine 
beast generally. Now dial. 1535. 

a. * Yes, she's a purty cow. .one of these daya she'll 
make a nice b.* Sussex dial. 

Comb. a. Bullock's Eye, the common Houseleek; 
Bullock’s Heart, the fruit of Anana reticulata 5 
Bullock's Lungwort, the Great Mullein. b. b.- 
puncher (Austral.), a bullock-driver. 

Bu*llock, v. Now dial. 1716. =* BULLY ». 

Bu-lTs-eye. 1825. The eye of a hull (cf. F. 
mil de barnf); hence z. A boss of glass, or the 
central protuberance formed m making a sheet 
of blown glass 1832, 2. Naut. A thick disk of 

glass inserted in the side or deck of a ship, etc., 
to light the interior Z825. 3. A lens, hemispheri- 
cal or plano-convex 1839. a. A glass of similar 
shape inserted in the side of a lantern; the lan- 
tern itself; also attrib. 185Z. 5. Naut. A small 

pulley in the form of a ring, having a rope round 
the outer edge, and a bole in the middle for 
another to slide in 1769, 6. Archit. A small cir- 
cular opening or window z86$. 7. The centre of 
a target ; also, a shot which hits It ; also jig. 
Z833. 8. A circular ornament of gold lace Z879. 

9. A globular sweetmeat 18215. 10. A little dark 

cloud, reddish in the middle, common about 
the Cape of Good Hope, supposed to portend 
a storm; hence, the storm itself 1849. 11. 

slang. A crown-piece 1690. 

^ Policemen, with their Bull's-eyes Mathew. 

u 11 -teTner. 1848. A dog of a cross be- ; 
tween a bull-dog and a terrier. 

Bu’ll-trou t. Z653. [f. Bull ii. 1 ] A large 
fish of the Salmon tribe ( Salmo eriox ). 


BUMBAILIFF 

Bully (bu*li), j 3.1 1538. [peril. ad. Du. bodl 
* lover (of either sex) ', also * brother \ Cf. Ger* 
buhle . Perh. now assoc, w. BULLii. 1 ] 1. Sweet- 
heart, darling : orig. used of either sex. Later, of 
men only. Often as a sort of title, as in Shaks., 

’ b. Bottom ', etc. Now arch. Also attrib., as 
in b.-boy 1609. a. dial. Brother, companion, 
mate Z825. 3. A blustering gallant ; a swash- 

buckler; now esp. a person (or animal) who 
makes himself or herself a terror to the weak or 
defenceless. b. A hired ruffian (arch.) 1730* 
4. spec. One who protects and lives on prosti- 
tutes 1706. 

1. From heartstring; I loue the louely B. Shake 3. 
Where London's column, pointing at the skies Lika 
a tall b., lifts the head, and lyes Pore. 4. The b. and 
the bawd, who fatten on their misery 1750. 

Bully (bu-li) , sb* 1865. I. Eton football. A 
scrimmage, a. Hockey. Putting the ball in play ; 
hence as v. tram, and intr. z886. 

Bu-lly, sb.* Also bullet. 1657. [?] attrib . 
in B. Bay , B. -berry Tree, B. Tree, genera of 
the order SapotaceU, also a species of Mimusops. 

Bully (bu-li), sb.* 1800 (bouillie beef). [ad. 
K. bout lli boiled.] In full, b. beef : tinned beef, 
esp. as .used in the British army. 

Bully (bu-li), a. 1681. [f. Bully jA 1 ] x. 
Of persons : Worthy, jolly, admirable, a. Cl S. 
and Colonies. First-rate, crack 1855. b. as an 
exclam., esp. in ' B. for you 1 ' «. bravo 1 1864. 
3. Like or characteristic of a bully Z727. 

a. 1 he cook will give you a b, dinner 1855. 3, Ah 
imposition of sheer physical ascendancy G. Meredith. 

Bully (bu-li), 1710. [f. Bully jrA 1 ] x. 
trans. To act the bully towards; to intimidate, 
overawe. 9. To drive by bullying; with away, 
into, out of, to 1723. 3. intr. and absol. TO 

bluster, use violent threats; to swagger 1744° 

1. To b. the servant 1802. a. To b. away customers 
Dk Foe. 

Bullyrag (bu-liraeg), v. dial, and colloq. 
Also ba-llyrag. Z807. [?] ta. To intimidate, 
b. To abuse. 

b. Irish tenantry. . ballyragging their member 1879, 

t Bully-rock, bully-rook. Z598. [? f. Bully 
sb. x + Rook. | == Bully sb. 1 i, 3. -Z827. 

What saies my Bully Rooke Merry IV, l iii. a. 

Bulrush (bu-lrzrf). 1440. [ t. bull in some 
sense + Rush.] A book-name for Scirpus la - 
custns; but pop. applied to Typha latifolia , the 
‘ Cat’s Tail , and in the Bible to the Papyrus of 
Egypt. Also fig. with reference to its fragility. 

She tooke for Dim an arke of bul-rushes Ex. ii. 3. 
fig. We leane on the b. of our oune merits 1646. 

Bulse (bz?ls). arch. 1708. [ad. Pg. bolsa 
med.L .bursa. Cf. Burse.] A package of dia- 
monds or gold-dust. 

Bul tell (e, var. of Boultel, Obs. 

Bulwark (bu-lwgjk), sb. ME. [Cf. Du. p 
MHG. bolwerk, mod.G. bollwerk , Sw. bolverk. 
lit. 1 log-work ' or ‘ bole-work See also 
Boulkv a rd. ] z . A substantial defensive work 
of earth, etc. ; a rampart, a fortification. Now 
arch, or poet. b. A breakwater, mole, sea-wall, 
etc. Also fig. 1555. 9. transf. and fig. A 

powerful defence or defender 1577. 8. The 

raised woodwork running along the sides of a 
vessel above the level of the deck. U su. pi. z 804. 

a. To destroy their Fleete: which.. are their Walla 
and Bulwarks Clarendon. 

Bulwark (bu l v. 1450. [f. prec.J I. 
trans. To furnish with bulwarks, intr. To 
throw up bulwarks (lit. and fig.). a. trans. 
To serve as a bulwark to z6io. 

a. Friends bulwarked him about Browning. 

Bum (bam), 5^.1 ME. [?Cf. Bump sb., etc. 
Perh. echoic. Not a contr. of 1 bottom ’.] The 
posteriors. Also transf. a. colloq. Short for 
Bumbailiff; (like F. cut for pousse-cul) 1691. 
tBuxn, sb.* and int. 155a. [Imitative.] A 
child's word for drink *1598. 

Bum, v. 1 Now dial 1450. [Var. of Boom 
t/. 1 ] intr. To hum loudly. 

I . . 'eerd on a bummin* awafty loike a bustard -clock 
Tennyson. 

fBum, v.* 1579. [?£ Bum jA 1 ] trams, (or 
absol.) To strike, beat, thump -162a. 

Bum* 9.3 1833. To act as a bumboat 
woman. 

Bum-; see Bom-. 

Bumaloe, Bumaree ; see Bumm-. 
Bumbailiff (bv’inbfHif). x6oz. [app. £ 
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Bum sb . 1 + Bailiff; cf. F. pt usse-cul. ] 'A 
bailiff of the meanest kind; one that is employed 
in arrests ' (J.), 

A confounded pettifogging bum-bailiff Thackeray. 

fBumbard -cut. 1505. [f. Bum bumb y v* + 
•ard.] A bumble-bep, a drone; also fig. -16x4. 
Bu-mbarge, 1839. [? after and - Bum- 

boat.] 

Bumbaste, v. Now dial, 1571. [app. f. 
Bum ^, 1 4 Baste v. 8 ] To beat on the posteriors ; 
hence, to beat soundly. 

Bumbaze (btunb^ z), v. Chiefly Sc. 1725. 
[Cf. Du. bazen to stupefy. App. an intensive.] 
To confound, bamboozle. 

Birmbelo, bu*mbolo. 1854. [a. It. bom- 
bod 7. J A glass flask for subliming camphor. 
Btl'mble, Now«ta*/. 1597. [f. Bumble 
z/. 1 ] A bumble-bee. Also, a bittern [local). 
Bu*mble,.rA 2 N^wdial. 1648. [Cf. Jumble, 
Fumble, etc.] 1. A jumble, a. A blunderer; 
an idler 1786. " 1 3. Associated with this is the 
nuine of the beadle in Dickens's Oliver Twist 
(see Bumbledom) 1856. 
i Bumble, v.f ME. [f. Boom w.i, Bum v.l] 
1. tntr. To boom ; to buzz -1868. a. trans. 
To blame -1781. 

1. As a Hi tore bombleth in the Myre Chaucer. 

Bu mble, v.* Now Sc. 153a. [See Bumble 
r 3 .*J intr. To blunder, trans. To do in a 
bungling manner. 

Bumble-bee (bxrmb’lbi*). 1530. [f. stem 
of Bumble z/. 1 ] A large bee of the genus Bom- 
bus\ a humble-bee. 

Bumbledom ^bz? ml/ldam). 1856. [f. Bum- 
ble, name of the beadle in Dickens's Oliver 
Twist. 1 Stupid otftciousne:>s and pomposity; 
beadledom in its glory. 

Bumble-puppy : btf-mb’lpppi). 1801. f?] 
a. Nine-holes, b. Whist played unscientifically. 
Cf. Bumble v . 2 

Bu-mbO. 1748. [Cf. It. bombo a child’s 
word for drink. | A drink composed of rum, 
sugar, water, and nutmeg, or the like. 
Bumboat (bzrmbtfuO. 1671. [app. f. Bum 
sb J ] ti. A scavenger's boat, employed to re- 
move filth from ships lyingin theThames -1685. 
a. A boat carrying provisions, vegetables, etc., 
to ships. (Orig. the ' dirt-boats ' did this.) 1769. 
Also attrib., as b. man, woman, etc. 

Bumkin, bumpkin (bzrmkin). 163a. [f. 
Boom sb . 2 Now usu. bumpkin .] Naut. 'A 
short boom projecting from each bow of a ship, 
to extend the lower edge of the fores. til to wind- 
ward.' Also applied to sirail ir booms. 
llBummalo. 1673 A small fish (. Hatfiodon 
nehereus ) found oil Southern Asia. 

Bummaree (brnnhrf). 1786 [?] A middle- 
man in the fish trade at Billingsgate. 

Bu-mmer. IKS. slang . 1865. [cf. Ger. 
bummhrK\ An idler, loafer. So Bu'mmerish a. 
iBu*mmery. 1663. [a. Du . bommerye.] «=■ 
Bottomry -1836. 

Bump (brmp), 1593. [f. Bump v . 1 

Echoic. Cf. Thump.] i. A heavyish blow, 
rather dull in sound ; a sudden collision 1611. 
a. Boating . The impact of the stem of a boat 
against the stern or side of another 1861. 3. 

A piotubeiance such as is caused by a knock ; 
an irregulai prominence 159a. 4. transf. One 

of the prominences on the cranium associated 
by phrenologists with special faculties or pro- 
pensities; also, the faculties, etc. (< colloq .) 1815. 
5. A variation of air pressure causing irregu- 
lanty in an aeroplane’s motion 1914. 

Bump, sb.* 1528. [f. Bump z/. 2 j The cry of 
the bittern. 

Bump, sb* [?] a. A kind of matting, b. 
Cotton thiends loosely twisted together, ased 
for candle-w icks, also woven into sheets. 
Bump, v . 1 1566. [Echoic.] I. trans. To 
Strike heavily, knock, thump i6it. a. intr. To 
strike with a violent jolt ; to move with a bump 
or bumps 1843. b. intr. Cricket. Of a ball: 
To rise abruptly on pitching. Also trans. of a 
bowler 1888. 3. trans. Boat-racing. To over- 
take and impinge on. Also absol. « ‘make a 
bump*; see Bump sb . 1 9. 1826. +4. To rise in 
protuberances, to be convex -1603. 5. advb. 

With a bump, with sudden collision 1806. 


1. We bumped ashore a hundred Kegs Scott, a. 
She bumped several times .. losing her false keel i860. 
Bump, v* 1646. [Echoic ; cf. B oom ».] To 
utter the cry of the bittern. 

Bumper (brrmpsj), sbfi 1676. [perh. f. 
Bump sb . 1 and t/. 1 ] x. A cup or glass filled to 
the brim, esp. fora toast. Also attrib. a. slang. 
Anything unusually large. (Cf. thumper , etc.) 
Also attrib. 1859. 3. Tkeatr . slang. A crowded 

house 1839. 4. In Whist , etc. Winning two 

games before the adversaries have scored 1876 
5. The buffer of a railway carriage (U.S.) 1839. 

x. Full bumpers crown our blisses 1676. a. A b. 
rubbee crop 1885. 

Bumper, sb* 1866. [f. Bump v.* and jJ. 2 ] 
In comb, bog-b. « Bittern. 

Bumper, v. 1696. [f. Bumper r£.i] a* 
To fill to the brim. b. To toast in a bumper, 
c. intr. To drink bumpers. 

Bumpkin (bzrmpkin). 1570. [? a. Du. boom - 
ken ‘ little tree*, orf. Bum j^. 1 ] x. An awkward 
country fellow, a lout. a. ?A kind of dance 
1823. Hence Bumpklnet, a little b. Bump- 
klnish, Bu*mpkinly ad is. Bu'mpkinahlp (joc. ) . 
Bumptious (btrmpps), a. 1803. [?i. Bump 
1 b 1 or v. 1 , after fractious or the like?] Offen- 
sively self-conceited ; self-assertive ( colloq . and 
undignified ). Hence Bu’mptious-ly adv., -ness. 

Bumpy (btf'mpi), a. 1865. [f. Bump sb . 1 or 
x/.^-Y 1 . ] Full of bumps ; of a road, etc., jolty; 
causing bumps. 

A b. wicket 1884. Hence Bu'mpincea. 

Bun (bm), sb . 1 Now dial. [OE. bune , origin 
unkn.] The stalky part of flax or hemp. 

Bun (brni), sb 2 ME. [?] I. In England, n 
sweet cake (usu. round and. not large) ; in Scot- 
land, the richest currant bread 
Bun, sb.* 1587. [?] a. The squirrel, b. 
The rabbit [dial.), c. A term of endearment, j 
Bunch (hzmj), sb. ME. [I’rob. echoic; cf. | 
hunch . ] ti. A protuberance; a hump; a 

goitre; a tumour -1826. In pi. A disease of 
horses -1775- a. A collection or cluster of 
things of the same kind, as grapes, flowers, 
keys; also a portion of a dress gathered in folds 
* 570 - 3 .fig. A collection 162a. 

1. A camell of Aiahia bathe two bonches in the 
backe Tkevisa 3. She’s the best of the b. ( mod .), 
Comb. b. -grass, Pestuca scabrella of N. America. 
Bunch (bx»nj ), v. ME. [f. Bunch rk] +1. 
intr. To bulge (out) ; to form bunches -1807. 
a. trans. To make into a bunch; to gather (a 
dress) into folds; to group (animals )(U.S.) 1881. 

Bunched (bxmjt), ppl. a. 1519. [f. Bunch 
sb. and 7/.] ^Having or forming a protuber- 
ance; covered with swellings; humped ; bulging. 
Bunchy (litrnfi), a. ME. [f. Bunch sb. + 

-Y 1 .] X. Bulging; full of protuberances; hump- 
ed. 9. I.ike a bunch ; having bunches 1824. 

3 Bowers Trellised with b. vine Tennyson. Hence 
Birnchiness. 

Bunco: see Bunko. 

Buncombe, bunkum (bznjkarn). 1850. [f. 
Buncombe, name of a county in N. Carolina, 
U.S., the memlier for which, on one occasion, 
insisted on speaking because Buncombe ex- 
pected it, and he was bound to make a speech for 
Buncombe .] x. in U. S. use : a. In phrases, 
such as, to talk or speak for or to Buncombe, a 
bid for buncombe (1. e. the favour of the electors), 
and the like 1857. b. Political speaking or 
action not from conviction; political clap-trap 
1850. a. ' Tall talk '; humbug 1863. Also attrib . 

1. a. The bill was another bid for b. N. York Her. 
1859 b. Conventions, rights of independence, cau- 
cuses, agitation, and whatever else may be implied by 
the American expression * bunkum * 1850. a. A b. 
proclamation x86> Hence Buncomlze v. to talk U 
II Bund (bond V Anglo- fnd. 1813. [Of Per*, 
ong'n.] Tn India : Any artificial embankment, 
a dam, dyke, causeway. In Anglo-Chinese 
ports, esp. the embanked quay along the shore. 

|| Bunder (bzmdai). Anglo- fnd. 1673. [Of 
Pers. origin.] * A landing-place or quay ; a 
seaport; a harbour; (sometimes a custom- 
house) ’ (Col. Yule). Comb, b.-boat, a boat in 
use on the Bombay coast for communicating 
with ships at anchor, etc. 

Bundle (bzn.d'l), ji*. ME. [f. (u\t.y*bund-, 
pa. pplc. stem of OTeut. * bind an to BIND. 
Perh. adopted from Du. or LG.] tx. A ban- 
dage (rare). ME. only. a. A collection of things 


fastened together; a package, parcel ME. g. 
fig. A collection, lot; often contemptuous 2535. 

z. A b. of papers 1636, of sweet herbs Mas. Glassb. 
linen x8oa, glass plates Brewster. 3. A b. of 
calumnies Sir T. Browne. 

Comb. b. pillar, 'a column consisting of a number 
of small pillars around its circumference ' (Gwilt). 

Bu ndle, v. z6a8. [f. prec .1 L trans. To 
tie in, or make up into, a Bundle 1649. ta. 
fig. To gather (up, together) into a mass -1690. 
3. intr. To pack up one's effects for a journey; 
hence, to go with all one’s incumbrances. Also, 
of several : To go 1 all in a b.' (cf. 4) 1787. 4. 
trans. To put or send away, in, off, out, etc., 
hurriedly and unceremoniously. CfT * pack off ’ . 
1833. 5. intr. To sleep in one's clothes on the 

same bed or couch with (as once was customary 
with persons of opposite sexes, in Wales and 
New England) 1781. 

4. When he and his are all bundled off to Hades Db 
Quincky. 5. The custom of bundling . .among Celtic 
peoples 1878. 

|| Bundook (bxrnduk). India. 1886. [Hind., 
a. Pcrs. (cf. Bonduc), ad. Gr. liovnubv (sc. 
nbpvcv hazel nut) Pontic a. 1 ] A musket. 

Bung (binj). sb. 1 ME. [Cf. MDn bonghi 
in same sense.] x. A stopper; spec, a large cork 
stopper for the mouth of a cask. a. transf. The 
bung-hole. (Still dial.) is 7** 8* Naut. The 

master's assistant who superintends the serving 
of the grog 1O63. 

Comb , : b.-hofe, the hole in a cask, which is dosed 
with the b. ; -stave, that in which is the U-bolr. 
fBung, sb* Thieves' Cant. 1567. [?] a. 

A purse, b. A pick-pocket. Comb, b.-nlpper, 
a pick-pocket. 

You Cut-purse Rascall, you filthy B. Shaics. 

Bung (bz/q\ v. 1589. [f. Bungj£. 1 ] trans. 
1. To stop with a bung 1616. 9. transf and 

fig. To close. Now chiefly in pugilistic slang. 
1589. 3. To shut up , enclose, as in a bunged 

cask 159a. 

Bungalow (birtjg&Du). 1676. [ad. Hind. 
bangld * belonging to Bengal \ I A one-storied 
house, lightly built, with a tiled or thatched 
roof, orig. in the East. Hence Bu*ngoloid a., 
having t lie appearance or style of a b. ; also as sb. 

Bungle (br-qg’D, v. 1530. [App. echoic ; 
cf. Bumble, Br angle, etc.] i./ranj.Tomak« 
or do in a clumsy manner. Now, usually, 'I o 
spoil by unskilful workmanship. 9. intr. To 
work or act unskilfully or clumsily X549. Hence 
Bu ngler. Bu nglingly adv. 

Bu*ngle, sb. 1650. [f. prec.] A clumsy 

or unskilful piece of work ; a botch, muddle. 

Bunion (bi7*ny an). 1718. [prob. conn. w. 
Bunny 1 .] An inflamed swelling on the foot, 
esp. of the bursa mucosa at the inside of the ball 
of the ^reat toe. 

Bunjara, -jarree, var. Brinjarry. 
Bunk(bi?nk), sbJ 1815. [? conn. w. Bank; 
cf. Bunker.] A box or recess serving for a bed ; 
a sleeping-herth. a. A piece of wood placed 
on 0 lumberman's sled to support the ends ef 
heavy pieces of timber ( U.S . ). 

Bunk, sb .2 1914. Abbrev. BUNCOMBE, 

BUNKUM. 

Bunk, vJ 1861. [f. BunkjA. 1 ] To sleep 
in a bunk ; hence, to camp out. Also, To b. it 
(colloq., chiefly U.S.). 

Bunk, v* colloq. and slang 1877. To be off. 
Also as sb. To do a b., to make au escape. 
Blinker (b»*i]k3j). 1758. [?] I. A seat or 
bench ( 5 f.). a. An earthen seat or bank in the 
fields (dial.) 1805. 8* A receptac le for coal on 

board ship 1839. 4. Golf. A sandy hollow or 

other obstruction on the links 1824; also as 
passive vb., to be hit, etc. into a b. ; also fig. 
Bunko* bunco (birgktf), sb. U.S . slang, 

1876. Also banco. [Cf. Sp. banco bank, banca 
a card-game.] Swindling by card-sharping, etc. 
Comb, b ’Steerer* a swindler. Hence Bu’nko v. 
Bunkum, etc. ; see Buncombe, etc. 
fBu*nny 1 . ME. [perh. a. OF. bugno a swel- 
ling caused by a blow ; cf. Bunion.] A swelling 
as on the joints of animals -1784. 

Bu-nny a. 1606. [f. Bun sbfi + -y ®.] A 

pet name for a rabbit. 

Comb. B, -hug, an eccentric rag-time dance. B. 
Mouth, the Common Snapdragon. 

Bunny > (bo*ni). dial. 2873, A small ravine 
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BUNSEN 

opening through the cliff line to the sea. Also 
any small drain, culvert, etc. (< Hampshire .) 

Bunsen (bu’nsen, birnsen). 1879. [Name 
of Prof. Bunsen of Heidelberg, used attrib.] 
Bunsen fa) burner, lamp, a gas-burner, in which 
air is burnt with gas. Buneen(’s) battery, a 
voltaic battery in which the elements arc carbon 
and sine, and in which nitric and sulphuric acids, 
or solution of bichromate of potash and sul- 
phuric acid, arc employed. B. cell# one of the 
cells of a B. battery. 

Bunsenite (bn*ns£nait). 1868. [f. Bunsen 
+ -itk.] Min. A native protoxide of nickel. 

Bunt (b»nt), sb.l 158a. [?] I. The bagging 
part of a fishing-net ; the funnel of an eel-trap 
1603. a. Naut . The middle part of a sail. b. 
The middle part of a yard : the Slings. 1583. 

Comb. B.fatr (Naut.) : before the wind. 

Bunt (bunt), sbfi 1601. [?] Bot. I. The 
Puffball (Lyeoperdon bovista). Now dial. ‘a. 
A parasitic fungoid, Tilletia caries , or Smut- 
ball ; also the disease caused by it 1797. Hence 
Bu'nted ppi. a. infected with b. 

Bunt, z/. 1 16 r 1. [f. Buntx^. 1 ] Naut. I. To 
haul up the middle part of (a sail) in furling. 

a. intr. Of a sail : To belly 1681. 

Bunt, v . 2 Chiefly dial. 1835. [cf. Butt z>.] 
trans. and intr. To knock, push, butt. 

Bu ’liter. Now dial. 1707. [?] A woman 
who picks up rags about the street; hence, any 
low vulgar woman. 

||Bunter 2 (bu’ntar). 1874. Gcol. Short for 
bnnter Sand stein, i. e. ' mottled sandstone *, 
German name for the New Red Sandstone. 

Bunting (birntiq), jA. 1 ME. [>] I. Name 
of a group of insessorial birds, the Emheritinx , 
a sub-family of Fnngillidx allied to the larks. 
3. The grey shrimp ( Crangon vulgaris) 1836. 
3. A term of endearment; cf. Sc. bunt in, short 
and thick, plump 1665. 

1. I tooke this Larke for a b. Airs Well n. v. 7. 3. 

Bye, ha by b. Nursery rime , 

Bunting, 2 1742. [?conn. w. Ger. bunt.] 
An open-made worsted stuff, used for making 
flags; also, a flag, flags. 

Up goes her b. Mahryat. 

Bunting fbr-nti 9 ),///. a. 1584. [f. Bunt 
v. 1 ] z. Of a sail : Bellying 170a. a. Swelling, 
plump; filled out 1584. 

Bunting crow (bu ntin krun‘). 180a. [Du. 
bonte-kraai , f. boat parti -coloured + kraai crow, j 
The Hooded Crow (Corvus comix). 

Buntline (bn-mldim). 1637. | f. Bunt sb i] 
Naut. A rope fastened to the foot-rope of a 
sail, and passing in front of the canvas, so as to 
prevent it from bellying when being furled. 

Buoy (boi), sb. 1466. [? f. OF. boyc : — L 
boia fetter (cf. Boy the buoy being fet- 

tered to a spot] I. A floating object fastened 
in a particular place to point out the position 
of things under the water (as anchors, shoals, 
rocks), or the course for ships; or to float a 
cable in a rocky anchorage ( * cable -, mooring - 

b. ). Bell-b . , a b. fitted with a bell, to ring with 

the movement of the water. b. That which 
buoys up a person in the water ( « life-6.) a. 
Jig. That which marks out a course, indicates 
danger, or keeps one afloat 1603. 3. attrib ., 

as b.-rope , etc. 1563. 

Buoy (boi), v. 1596. [In senses 1-3?; cf. 
Sp. boyar to float (f. boya Buoy sb ,) ; in sense 
4 from the sb.] •f’l, intr. To rise to, or float 
on, the surface of a liquid ; to rise, swell (os the] 
sea) -1674. Also yig. a. trans. To keep from 
sinking (in a fluid) ; transf. to keep up. (Usu. 
with up.) 1651. b. To raise to the surface of a 1 
liquid ; to bring afloat (e.g. a sunken ship) 1616. | 
8- Jig. To keep up, support* (Usu. with ut>.) 
1645. b. To raise (the spirits, etc.) (Usu. with 
up.) 1653. 4. To furnish or mark with a buoy 
or buoys ; to mark as with a buoy 1596. 

*. Lear 111. vii. 6a a. To b. up a lump of lead 
Burks, b. 1 will descend to thee. And b. thee up 
Bkaum & Fl. 3. b. Hearts sunk down are not to be 
boyed up Fuller. 4. The captain sounded and 
buoyed the bar Cook. 

Buoyage (boi'fcte). 185®* U- BuoY v \ 
and sb, + -AGE.] The providing of (or with) 
buoys. 

Buoyancy (boi'Ansi). 1713 [f. Buoyant; 
see -ancy.] i. Power of floating; tendency 
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to float. Power of supporting a floating body 
(rare). Hydrost. Loss of weight due to immer- 
sion in liquid ; the vertical upward pressure of 
a liquid on a floating body, which is equal to 
the weight of displaced liquid. a, fig. Elas- 
ticity ol spirit 1819. 3. Tendency to rise in 

prices, national revenue, etc. 1883. 

a. The reckless b. of young blood 18x9. var. Buoy** 
ance {poet, or rhet.). 

Buoyant (boi 'Ant), a, 1578. pad. Sp. 
boyante , or OF. bouyant .] x. Having the 
power of floating, tendency to float ; floating ; 
lightly elastic. Also fig. a. Having the power 
of buoying up (Buoy V. a) 169a. Also fig. 

a The water under me was b. Dhydkn. fig. A man 
of b. and animated valour 177a Buoyantly ativ. 
ItBuprestla (bij/pre stis). ME. [L., a. Gr. 
0 ovnpi)ffTtf t lit. * ox-bumer \] x. An insect of 
the ancients, harmful to cattle, a. Zoo/. A genus 
of tropical beetles, brilliant in colouring. lienee 
the family Buprestidx , occas. called Bupre 
stid&ns. 1835. 

Bur, burr (bvi),sb. ME. [app. «■ Da. borre 
bur, burdock. The spelling bur is now usual. 
See also Burr. J i. Any rough or prickly seed- 
vessel or flower-head of a plant : esp. the flower- 
head of the Burdock (Arctium lappa ); the husk 
of the chestnut, b. The female catkin of the 
hop before fertilization. [?A different wd.; cf. 
4. | 1846. a. Any plant which produces burs 
1480. 3. fig. Any (thing or person) which clings 
like a bur 1590. 4. A knob or knot in a tree; 

also, one of the buds of the farcy. [But cf. F. 
bourre vine-bud, bourrelet • round swelling on a 
tree *.] 1725. 5. The rounded knob forming 

the base of a deer’s horn. [Cf. Burl.] X575. 
6. dial. The drag-chain and shoe for fastening 
up a carriage-wheel when going down- hill 1863. 

*. I am a kind of Burre, 1 blial sticke Afeas. for M. 
1. Hi. 189. a. Bur and brake and briar Tennyson. 3. 
Hang off thou cat, thou bur Mtds. N. in. ii. 260. 

Phr. Burin the throat', anything that appears to 
stick in the throat ; ‘a lump in the throat *. 

Comb. : b.-fl&g = bur-reed ; -knot *= sense 4 ; -mari- 
gold, the genus B Liens \ -oak, Quercus macrocarpa 
of N. America ; -reed, the genus Sparganum ; 
-thistle, Carduus ianceolatus t -weed, Xanthium 
strumariunu 

Bur, v. [f. prec.] To remove burs from 
(wool). Hence BuTring vbl , sb., also attrib. 

Burberry (bnubari). 1903. Trade name 
of cloth and clothing made by Burberrys Ltd. 
Bu-rble, sb. 1 ME. [f. Burble vA] +i. A 
bubble, bubbling -1547. + 3 . A pimple, boil 

-1633. 3. A murmurous flow of words 1896. 

Burble, sbfi Sc. dial. i8ia. [See Burble 
t\ a ] 'Trouble, perplexity, disorder* (Jam.). 

Bu-rble, t/.l ME. [Echoic.] + 1 . To bubble; 
to flow in or with (a sound of) bubbles -1577. 
a. To speak, or say (something), murmurously 
1891. 

Bu rble, vfi Sc. dial. To perplex, muddle. 

Burbot (bnubm). 1475. [a. F. bourbotte 

(Littr^).J A fresh-water fish (Lota vulgaris) of 
the family Ga didst ; also called Eel-pout or 
Coney-fish. 

Burd. [ME. burde, perh. : — OE. *byrde em- 
broideiess, rel. to horde embroidery.] A poetic 
word for ‘ woman, lady*, later ■■ • young lady, 
maiden \ Obs. exc. in ballads. 

Burd, obs. and Sc. f. Bird, Board. ] 
| Burd-alone, a. Sc. 1572. [? f. Burd — 1 
Bird; cf. Es. cii. 7.] As a solitary person; all 
alone -1870. 

tBurda*sh- 1713. [? same os Bard ash (as 
occas. also spelt). ] ? A kind of cravat, or a sash 
for the waist, worn by men in the time of Queen 
Anne and George I -1730. 

Burden, burthen (L>£>id’n, bduS'n). [OE. 
byrien str. fern., f. (ult.) stem bur- of *ber-an to 
Bear. For the forms cf. murder , murther, etc. 
Burthen is still often retained for 1 capacity of 
a ship *, and also poet, or rhet.] 1. That which 
is borne; load. Also fig. a* A load, as a 
measure of quantity. Now only the carrying 
capacity of a ship, stated as so many tons. 
ME. ts« A child, borne in the womb -1667. 
t4. What is borne by the soil; crop -1669. 5. 
The bearing of loads, as in beast of b., ship of b, 
(^merchant-ship) ME 8. Used in the Eng. 
Bible as tr. Heb. massd * lifting up (of the voice), 
oracle' (Gesenius); generally taken In Eng. to 
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mean 1 a heavy lot or fate * ME. t7. The bass, 
or undersong; cf. Bourdon * x. -1833. *• The 
refrain or chorus of a song 1598. 9. fig. The 

leading idea 1649. 

1. Oh I by Thine own sod burthen, borne So meekly 
Krblr. fig. A greeuous burthen was thy Birth to me 
Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 167. The h. of any fixed money 
payment Fawcett. B. qf proof, etc. : {ohms probandi 
in Korn. Law) the obligation to prove a controversial 
asset lion, falling upon the person who makes it. a. 
Vessels of from fifteen to thirty tons burthen Welling- 
ton. 3. Let wiues with childe Pray that their burthens 
may not fall this day John 111. i. 90. 6. The burden 

of Babylon, which Isaiah the sonne of Amoz did see 
Isa. xiiui. 7. A . Y.L. in. ii. 261. 9. Mercy and 

justice .is the burden of the whole Prophetic 1 cach- 
ing Stanley. Hence Btrrdenleaa a. fBu'r- 
denous, bu'rth- a. burdensome (/it. and fig.). 
Burdensome, bu’rth- a. of the nature of a b. 
Bu*rd«. bu’rthensome-ly, adv., -nee*. 
Burden, burthen (bv jd’n, v. 1541. 
[f. prec.] x. To lay a burden on (lit. and fig .). 
ta. To cnaige (a person) with (an accusation); 
to lay as a charge upon -1779. 

1. Let vs not burthen our remembrances, with A 
heauinesse that’s g on Temp. v. L 199. a. This fa false 
he burthens me withall Com, Err. v. L 209. Hence 
Bu'rdener. 

Burdened, burthened (bD-jJ’nd, bDuff-), 
ppl.a. 1594. [f. Burden sb. and v. + -ed.] tlm- 
posed as a burden ; heavily loaded, oppressed. 

May thy Cows their burden’d Bags distend Dryden. 

Burdock (bfrjdpk). 1597. [f. Bur j£.] A 
coarse weedy plant (Arcttum Lappa , etc.) bear- 
ing burs, and large leaves like those of the dock, 
b. Occas. appLed to Xanthium strumanum. 
Also attrib. 

1 Burdon. ME. [a. L. burdonem.'\ A mule 
between a horse and she-ass; a hinny -1607. 

Bureau (bi«,rda’ biu®*rjn); pl.-x,-s. 1720. 
[a. F.; see Burel.J x. A writing-desk with 
drawers for papers, etc. 1742. 3. An office, esp. 

for the transaction of public business ; a depart- 
ment of public administration. (In this sense 
ofien pronounced bfinL) 1720. 

e. Thry have made London a shop, a law-court, a 
recoid office, a scientific b. Kherson. 

Bureaucracy (bif/r^i’krfisi, p kr&si). 1848. 
j a. F. bureaucratie .] a. Government by bureaux ; 
usually officialism. b. Government officials 
collectively. 

1 he Continental nuisance called * Bureaucracy * 
Caklylk. So Bu’re&ucrat, a member of a b. ; one 
who endeavours to concentrate powtT in his bureau 1 
occas —bureaueratist. Bureaucra'tic a. of or per- 
taining to b. Bureaucra’tically adv. Bureau*- 
cralism, a bureaucratic system. Bureau’cratiat, 
a supporter of bureaucrats and b. 

Burel. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [a. OF. buret 
(now bureau), dim. of lure 'coarse (? brown) 
woollen cloth, baize*, ?from (ult.) L. burrus , 
taken as ad. Gr. wvppvs red. J A coarse (?brown) 
woollen cloth (cf. Baize) ; frieze; a garment of 
this; (plain) clothing. 

I wol renne out, my borel for to shewe Chaucer. 

Burette (biure't). 1483. [a. F., dim. of 

buire vase for liquors.] 1. A little cruet for oil 
or vinegar. a. A graduated glass tube for 
measuring small quantities of liquid 1836. 

|| Burg (bOsig, burg). 1753. [ad. late L. bur- 

f us, ad. OTeut. *burgs Borough.] x. A fortress 
Borough i) ora walled town (Borough 3) of 
early or mediaeval times. 9. U.S. colloq. (bfijg). 
A town, city 1846. 

Burgage (b£'.iged3). ME. [ad. med.L. 
burgagium, f. burgus (see prec.).] Law. 1. A 
tenure w hereby lands or tenements in cities and 
towns were held of the lord, for a certain yearly 
rent 1503. 3 . A freehold property in a borough ; 

also, a house, etc. , held by burgage tenure -1827, 
Also attrib. 

Bu-rgalL {U.S.) i860. A fish (Ctenolabrus 
cerulcus). 

llBurgau (b/Vrg<J). 1753. [Fr.l ‘The name 
of several univalve nacreous shells * (Littrt). 

|| Burgaudine, 1753. [Fr.; ‘ the Academy 
has burgandine ' (LittrS).] Motherof pearl made 
from the burgau shelL 

t Burge, v. ME. Short f. Burgeon v. -1523. 
Burgee (bfiidgp). 1848. [?] l. A small 
tapered flag or pennant, three-cornered (or 
swallow-tailed), used by cutters, yachts, etc. a. 
A site of small coal 1867. 

Burgeon (birid^an), sb. [ME. berioun. bu - 
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rioun, -jon, a. OF. bor-, bur fan, of unkn. etym.] 
1. A swelling bud, a young shoot. Recently re- 
vived in poetry, b. Zool. A bud of a zoophyte. 
AS&oJig. ta. transf. A pimple 1597. 

1. Bounteous vith..U of birth Swinburne, 

Burgeon (btf’itlj^n), v. ME. [f. prec. Cf. 
F. bourgeon ner.] 1. intr. To bud or sprout; 
Co begin to grow. Also transf. and Jig. a. 
irons. To snoot out, put forth as buds. Also 
transf and fig. MEL 

s. fig. The Prelatism of Episcopacy. . began then to 
b. Milt. a It shal buriown to thee tnornes and 
brembles Wyci.if Gen. iii. 18. 

Burger, -ship; see Burgher, -ship. 
Burgess (bfludgfcs), sb. [ME. burgeis , a. 
OF. late L .burgensis\ see Bourgeois.] 1. 
An inhabitant of a borough; strictly f one pos- 
sessing full municipal rights; a citizen, b. spec. 
The member of parliament for a borough, cor- 
porate town, or University. Used in Virginia, 
etc. to denote a member of the legislative body 
called the 1 House of Burgesses Now techn. 
and Hist. 147a. a. spec. A magistrate or mem- 
ber of the governing body of a town. Now 
Hist. ME. Also atlrib. 

1. He logyd in a notable burcessc bowse Ln. Berners 
b. One of (he burgesses for the University 1702. a. 
/foThe wild burgesses of the forrest Sidney. 

Burgess-ship (bnud^esjip). 1467. [See 
-ship. J i. The status and privileges of a bur- 
gess; the freedom of a borough. Also fig. fa. 
?The position of burgess for a borough -1695. 
Burgh (btrra). Sc. ME. [Var. of Borough ; 
olis. in ordinary Eng. use since 17th c.] Orig. 
— Borough ; now used only of a Sc. town 
possessing a charter. Also attrib. 

B. and land : town and country. Sc. Till each fair 
b. t numerically free Shall choose its members by the 
Bui t 0/ Three Canning. Hence Bu*rghal a. of or 
pertaining to a b, 

+BuTghal-pe«liny. ME. only. Eng. Law. 
? A municipal tax of some kind. 

Burgh-english* obs. f. Borough-Eng- 
lish. 

Burgher (bp jgoi), sb. 1568. [a. mod. Ger. 
or Du. burger citizen of 9. burg or fortified town; 
assim. to Eng. burgh Borough.] i. An in- 
habitant of a burgh, borough, or corporate town ; 
a citizen. Chiefly used of foreign towns. Now 
arch. Also attrib. a. A member of that sec- 
tion of the Scottish Secession Church, which 
upheld the lawfulness of the burgess oath; also 
attrib. See Antiburgher. 1766. 
z. A b. of Antwerp . . in a broad Flemish hat 1824. 
Burgheristb* Erron. spelling of burh-riht 
1 borough-right ’ in Domesday. 
Bu-rghermaster. rare. = Burgomaster. 
Burghership (bnugnjjip). 1568. [f. Bur- 
gher.] The rights and privileges of a burgher. 
Burghmaster, erron. £. bcrgh- y Barmas- 
TKR. (Diets.) 

Burglar (bpMglaz). 1541. [ad. Anglo-I^it. 
burglator (13th c.), burgulator (16th c.), var. of 
burgator (13th c.), perh. f. burgh- in burgh - 
breche, native Eng. for burglary.] One who is 
guilty of burglary, var. fBtrrglarer. Hence 
Bu*rglar v. fBtrrglarly adv. 

Burglarious (bpiglc*Tias), a. 1769. [f. 
Burglary. Cf. felonious. 1 z. Of or pertain- 
ing to burglary; addicted to burglary ; involvi ng 
the guilt of burglary, a. Burglar-like 1859. 

1. The larcenous and b. world Syd. Smith. Hence 
Burgla'riously adv. 

Bu-rglarize, v. 17 . S. 1871. [f. Burglar.] 

To rob burglariously. 

Burglary 1 (b®*jgl&ri). 153a. [AF. bur - 
glarie, Anglo- Lat. burgaria, burgeria (13th c.), 
burglaria (16th c.). The intrusive / is not ex- 
plained.] The crime of breaking by night into 
a house with felonious intent. Also with a and 
pi. Also fig. 

Neither can h. be committed in a tent or booth 
erected in a market or fair Blackstone. 
■fBuTglary-. 1533. [as if ad. L. burglarius.] 
—Burglar -1651. 

Burgle (b»*jg 1), v. eolloq. or Joe. 187a. [f. 
Burglar.] intr. To follow the occupation of 
a burglar; trans, to break feloniously into the 
house of; to rob or steal burglariously. 

A gentleman of the burgling persuasion Dickens. 

Burgomaster (bzrig/mastai). 159a. [ad. 
Du. burgemeester , after Eng. Master; see also 


Burgher-, Boroughmaster .1 z. The chief 
magistrate ( •= Eng. mayor) of a Dutch or Flem- 
ish town. Used loosely for any member of the 
governing body of a foreign municipality. Also 
~ Borough-master, q. v. a. A species of gull 
{Laws glaucus) 1678. 

z. The only daughter of a burgomaster of Leyden 
Johnson. 

Burgonet (bf>ug 5 net). Hist. 1563. [ad 
OF. bourguignotte , app. f. Bourgogne.] a. A 
steel cap, worn esp. by pikemen. b. A kind of 
helmet with a visor. Also fig. Ant. 6* Cl. I. v. 34. 
Burgoo (bpjgtf*). 1704. [Arabic ] A thick 
oatmeal porridge as used by seamen ; loblolly. 
Burgrave, burggrave (b^-jgi^v). 1550. 

[ad. Ger. burggraf, f. burg+grafi] The gover- 
nor of a town or cattle ; later, a noble ruling by 
hereditary right a town or castle, with the adja- 
cent domain. Hence Burgra'viate* the rank 
or oflice of b. 

tBurgu -Ilian. [?] A braggadocio. B. Jons. 
Burgundian (bmgp-ndian). 1578. [f. Bur- 

« (L. Burgundia, F. Bourgogne).'] A. adj. 

£ing to Burgundy (any sense). B. sb. 1. 
An inhabitant of Burgundy, ta. (In form Bur- 
gonian) A kind of ship -1627. 

Burgundy (bp\ig#ndi). 1673. [ad. med.L. 
Burgundia , Fr. Bourgogne. (Swift rimed it 
with Sunday.)] 1. A kingdom, and later a 
duchy of the Western Empire, subseq. giving 
its name to a province of France 1697. a. ellipt. 
Wine made in Burgundy 1672. 8. attrib, 1672. 

a. At the Rose on Sunday, I’ll treat you with b. 
Swift. Comb. B. Pitch. [Obtained near Neufcha tel, 
once Burgundian territory.] The resinous juice of the 
Spruce-fir ( Abies excelsa ). 

Burh, OE. f. Borough, Burgh, q.v. 

I Buriable (beTi|ab*l),a. 1598. [f. Buryz/.] 
Capable of hieing buried {lit. and fig.). 

| Burial (be ri&l). [ME. buryel, biriel, erron. 
formed as a sing, of byriels , Buriels, q.v.; 
assoc, later with sbs. in -al from Fr., e. g. 
espousals.] tx. A burying place -z6ia. a. 
The act of burying ; interment 1453. Also 
transf. and fig. b. pi. Formerly in computa- 
tions, etc. of mortality : ** Deaths 1687. g. 
The depositing of anything underearth or water, 
or enclosing it in some other substance 1626. 

1. fie. Merch. V, 1. L 29. 9 . b. A register of births, 

burials, and marriages Burke. 

Comb. : b.- aisle, an aisle in a religious building 
used for interments, also fig. \ -board, a body ap- 
pointed by public authority to regulate burials; -hill, 

• mound, a mound erected over a gravr, a barrow; 
•service, a religious service accompanying a b. ; the 
part of a liturgy used at a funeral \ esp. that used in 
the Ch. of England ; -society, an insurance society 
for providing money for the expenses of b. 

Burial-ground. 1803. A piece of ground 
set apart as devoted to the regular interment of 
the dead; a burying-ground. 

That . . phrase, which calls The burial-ground God's 
acre Longf. 

Burial-place. 1633. A place of burial. 
-|Bu Tiels. [OE. byrgels, f. burg- ablaut-stem 
of bergan Bkrgh to protect + suflix - isli See 
also ^URYv-and Burial.] i.A burying-place; 
a tomb -1483. a. An interment. ME. only. 
Burin (biii^'rin). 1662. [a. F., perh. f. 

OHG. bora boring-tool.] 1. A graver; the tool 
used by an engraver on copper; also attrib. b. 
The style of using the graver 1824. a. A tri- 
angular tool used by marble-workers. 

1. b. A fine specimen of I.ongan's bold b. Dibdim. 
Hence BuTinut, an engraver. 

Burke (bpik), v. 1829. [f. Burke , a criminal 
executed at Edinburgh in 1829.J z. To kill 
secretly by suffocation or strangulation, or in 
order to sell the victim’s body for dissection, as 
Burke did. n. fig. To smother, hush up 1840. 

1. As soon as the executioner, proceeded to his duty, 
the cries of 1 B. him, B. him— give him no rope '. .were 
vociferated Times a Feb. 1829. Hence Bu’rker. 
Burkism. 

Burl (bihl), sb. MET [a. OF. bourle tuff of 
wool; cf. Burr.] z. A\not or lump in wool 
or cloth, ta. tramf A pimple -1651. ta. The 
bud of a red deer's horn. (Cf. Bur sb. 5.) z6xx. 
4. A knot in wood (U. S.) 1886. 

Burl (bfcil), v. 1483. [f. prec.] I. To dress 
(cloth), esp. by removing knots and lumps, a. 
To pick out (a lock or flock of wool) 1650. ta. 


To remove burls from the face. Herrick. 
Hence Bu'rler. 

t Bur lace, burlake, burlet, corrupt fr. Bour. 
dclais , a variety of grape, cultivated in Z7th c. 
Burlap (b&ul&p). 1695. [?] Orig. perh. a 
sort of houand; now a coarse canvas made of 
jute and hemp, used for bagging; also* a finer 
material for curtains. 

Burlesque (hpjlesk). 1656. [a. F., ad. It. 
bur l e sco, f. bur la ridicule.] A. adj. tz. Droll 
in look, manner, or speech -1848. a. Of the 
nature of derisive imitation ; ironically bom- 
bastic, mock-heroic or mock-pathetic 1700. 

z. Graham speaks of Fuller as..b. in his manners 
IL Walfolx. a. B. pictures 1712, authors 1714. 

B. sb. z. That species of composition which 
excites laughter by caricature of serious works, 
or by ludicrous treatment of their subjects ; a 
literary or dramatic work of this kind. Also 
attrib. 1667. 9 - Grotesque caricature; concr. 

an action or performance which casts ridicule 
on that which it imitates, or is itself a ridiculous 
attempt at something serious; a mockery Z753* 

x. Wuty burlesques of the noblest performances 
Tucker. B. has been driving pantomime off the stage 
1869. a. A b. upon public worship Wesley. 
Burlesque (b»ile*sk), v. 1676. [f. prec.] 
To turn into ridicule by gi otesque parody. Also 
intr. 

Cervantes has burlesqued the old romances 1804. 

Burlesquer (bzule'skaj). 1657. [f. Bur- 

lesque v. and sb. + -ER *. ] a. One who bur- 
lesques. b. One who acts in burlesques. 
tBurle-tta. 1748. [a. It., dim. of burla fun.] 
A musical farce -1879. 

Burly (bp-jli), a. [ME. borlich , north, burli. 
See N. E. D.] A. adj. ti. Stately, dignified 
-1664. +b .poet. Of things : Goodly, noble-1873. 

а. Stout, sturdy, corpulent ME. tb. Of a gar- 
ment, or wool : Thick -1805. 8. Big; domi- 

neering, bhift {arch.) 159a. B. adv. Sturdily, 
stoutly ME. 

3. Wiote against by som b. standard Divine Milt. 
1 fence Bu-rllly adv. Bu'rlinesa. fBu'rly v. to 
make b. Quakles. 

Burn (bfun),^. 1 [Com. Teut. : OE .buma 
wk. masc., burne wlc. fem., burn str. fern., 
metathetic forms, repr. OTeut. types *brunnon-, 
*brunno-z .] z. In OE. : A spring, fountain; a 
stream or river, ln later use : A brook. Now 
chiefly north. 

z. Well watered by a beck or b. 1839. 

Burn (b£/jn), sb. 2 1563. [f. Burn v . 1 ] X. 
The act or effect of burning; esp. a burnt place 
on the body Z594. a. A mark made by burn- 
ing, a brand Z563, Also attrib. 

Bum (bom), */.l Pa. t. and pple. burned* 
burnt, [repr. (z) OE. brinnan. by metathesis 
*birnan , bernan, beornan ‘ arderc *; and (2) OE. 
bsernan (for brfnnan) *urere’; both forms ran 
together in ME. The form burned is arch., and 
more formal; it occurs usually as pa. t., or in 
comb, with haz ,*#.] I. Intrant. 1. To be in the 
state of activity characteristic of Are ; to be in 
combustion. Also fig. a. Of matter; To lie 
on fire; to be enveloped in flames OE. Also 
fig. Phys. Occas. for : To undergo oxidation, 
as in burning, with evolution of heat Z885. 3* 

gen. To become or be violently hot. b. In 
games ■ of a person getting very near to a hidden 
object sought. (Cf. Warm.) Hence fig. To 
approach near to the truth. [Cf. Fr. * nous 
brdlons ’.] 1821. 4. Of candles, lamps, etc. ; 

To be in process of combustion so as to give 
light; hence, to flame, give light, shine. Also 
transf. of the sun, stars, etc. OE. b. Of other 
objects ; To appear as if on fire ME. 5. To 
suffer the effects of combustion ; to be reduced 
to ashes, a cinder, etc., by flre; to be scorched, 
charred, etc. Often said of food which is over- 
done. MEL 6. To suffer death by Are. Now 
usu. to be burnt. 1600. 

z. Sometime a Are Ule be], .and burne Midi. N. he. 
i. 1 13. fig. Let not thine anger burne against thy 
aeruant Gen. xliv. zS. a. A place that burns with 
Fire and Brimstone Bumyan. 4. How ill this taper 
burns JuL C. iv. iii. 275. b. The Barge die sat ia. 
like a bumisht Throne, Burnt on the water A nt.fi CL 
ir. ii. 197. 5. The Capon buraes Com. Err. 1. ii. 44 

б. They should all burne for their vilde heresie 1604, 

II. Trans. 1. Of Are : To destroy, consume 

(any object). Of persons ; To cause to be de- 
stroyed or consumed by Are. Also absol. OE* 


9 (moo), a (pdss). an (loud), v (cut), f (Fr. chef). 9 (evrr). si (/, eye). $ (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit). 1 (Psych/). 9 (what), p (g#t). 
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Kk j pec, To make a burnt-offering of (incense, a 
victim) to a deity Also absol. ME. a. To put 
to death by fire, esp. as a judicial punishment 
ME 8. To consume for wanning or lighting; 
to keep (a candle, etc.) alight 1712. \Phys. 
Occas. for: To consume by oxidation with 
evolution of heat 4 .Jig* To inflame with de- 
sire, etc. ME. 5. Of any heating agency : To 
produce the effects of combustion upon. (Not 
used for melting or softening.) Of persons : To 
expose to the action of fire so as to produce the 
effects of combustion ; esp. to treat with fire for 
a specific purpose, as wood, clay, the soil, etc. 
1519. b. Hence, To produce (charcoal, bricks, 
etc ) by burning ME. c. t ran if To produce on 
(anything) an aspect as of burning. Sometimes 
said of cold, and of certain manures or crops. 
ME. 6. To wound or to cause pain to by the 
contact of fire, etc.: said both of the fire, and of 
the person who applies it. Often rtf. Also 
absol. M E. b. To cauterize ; to brand 1483. 

c. To wound or cause local pain to, as by fire ; 
t g. by vitriol, a blister, etc., occas. by intense 
cold. Also absol. 1509. td. To infect with 
sores; tsp. with venereal disease -1500. 

x They were for burning the body outright Southey. 
b. The priest., bums the offering with his holy hands 
Port. a. He was brent for an hercticke 1635. 5. b. 
These [earthen vessels] 1 burnt in the fire Dr Foe. 
& Whan thou shall go in fyr, thou shall not be brent 
Wyclif Isa. xliii. a. C. The parching air bums frore, 
and cold perforins th' effect of Fire Milt. P.L.n 505 

d. Light wenches will burne, come not neere her 
Com. Err. iv. iii. 58. 

Phrases, a. (sense 1 . a) To 1 . ( itself) out. to be 
burnt out : to burn until extinguished by lack of fuel. 
So To b down , low. To b. up-, to get fairly alight. 
Also, to b. red. blue , bright , etc. b. (sense 1 . 3) fig. 
The money , etc. bums in one's Pocket x bums a hole 
in one's pocket , etc., meaning the owner is eager to get 
aid of it c. To b. into (of fire, a caustic, eta.): to eat 
its way into. Usu. fig. . to make an indelible impres- 
sion upon (a persons mind) d. (sense 11 . 1) fig. To 
bi one's boats : to cut oneself off from all possibility of 
retreat C. (sense II. 3) fig. To b. daylight , to b. 
candles in the daytime, also to waste or consume the 
daylight To b, the (or one's) candle at both ends : 
see Candle, f. (sense 11 . 5) f Poet. Of cattle: To b. 
(the ground) bare: to crop it close Drydkn. fig. To 
b. the planks : to remain long silting. To b. (metals) 
together : to join them by melting their edges, etc. 
g. (sense 11 . 6) fig. To b. one's {.own) fingers: to sus- 
tain damage through meddling with something. h. 
To b. out of house and home : to di ive (a person) out 
of a place by burning his dwelling. To b. in : fig. to 
make indelible in a person’s mind. Also, to render 
indelible (the painting upon pottery etc.) by burning. 
To b. the water -. to spear salmon by torchlight. 

Bum-. The vb. or vb.-stem in comb, form- 
ing sbs or adjs. 

l. With vb 4 obj., as b.-the-wlnd, bumewin, 
Sc , a blacksmith, a. With the vb. used attrib . 
— burning , ns b.-flre (dial.), perversion of Bon- 
fire ; -iron, a brandishing-iron ; -weed = 
Thorn-apple. 

fBura, v . 2 MR. fa. OF. bumir , var. of 
brunir , f. brun Brown.] « Burnish v . 1 
Burnable (bd’Jn&b’l), a. i6ir. [f. Burns.) 
♦ -able. ] Capable of being burnt by fire. 
BuTn-beat, v. Also -bait. 1669. (f. Burn 
v? +Bkat sb ? or v?; pa. pple. burnbeat '.] To 
pare off and burn rough turf m order to improve 
the ground. 

Burner (b&unai). ME. [f. Burn ».) + 
-er 1 i. One who burns with fire. a. One 
who prepares or produces by burning, as char- 
coal-0 1463. 8* That part of a lamp, gas- 

light , etc., from which the flame comes ; often 
defined, as Argand, Bunsen, etc. b. 1790. 

1 Brenneris ofhouses and comes Wycup. 

+Bu*raet, a. and sb? ME. [a. OF. burnete , 
brunette, dim. of brun.} A. adj. Dark brown. 
B sb. A superior wool-dyed cloth, orig. of dark 
brown colour ME. 

Burnet (b£rrn6t) f sb . 2 ME. [f. prcc. from 
the colour of its flowers. ] Any plant belonging 
to the genera Sanguisorba and Poterium (N.O. 
Rosacett), as the Great or Common Burnet, the 
Lesser or Salad Burnet, etc. Also, the Burnet 
Saxifrage, Pimpinella Saxifraga, resembling 
those in foliage. 

The freckled Cowslip, B., and greene Clouer Suakb. 
Comb.’, b.-fiy, -moth (Anthrocera or Zygaena fill . 
Pendulm ), a greenish black moth with crimson spots 
on its wings t -rose, the Scotch rose (Rotes spinesis- 
sima ) I b. saxifrage (see above). 


Bu'mettize, v. 1867. [f. Sir W. Burnett , 
who patented the process. ) To steep canvas, 
cordage, etc., in a solution of chloride of zinc. 
Bu-rnie. Sc. 1724. Dim. of Burn 
B urning (bpunig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Burn 
v. 1 ] The action of the vb, Burn. L intr , 1. 
See Burn v . 1 I. 1, 2, 3 b. ta. Heat from 
disease, or a serpent's bite , the disease itself ; 
tsp. St. Anthony's fire, and venereal disease 
-1753. II. trans. See Burn v . 1 II. 1, 2, 5, 6 b. 

Burning (b£*Jnig),///. a. [f. as prec-] That 
bums in various senses. 

Phrases, fig. B, shame, disgrace, etc.,, now peril. 

1 flagrant, conspicuous * ; but often there is a hint of 
branding, torturing as an inward Are, causing the 
cheeks to glow, etc. B. matter, question (cf. F. ques- 
tion briklante, Ger. brennende Fragt ) : one that excites 
hot discussion or feeling, ft. scent : very warm Bcent j 
b. chase : hot^ninterruptod. 

Burning BusIl a . 1 The bush that burned 
and was not consumed ’ (Exod. iii), the ensign 
of the Presbyterian churches of Scotland, as- 
sumed in memory of the persecution of the 
17th c. b. A name of various shrubs or plants, 
as the Artillery plant, Pilea Serpylltfiora , the 
Dictamnus T'raxinella , and (U S. ) the Euony- 
mus atropurpureus and E. A meric anus . 
Burning-glass (bpjnig-gluB). 1570. Alcns 
or concave mirror, by the use of which the sun's 
rays may be concentrated on an object. 

Humikh (br inij), sb. rare. 1647. [f. Bur- 
nish v?} Burnishing; a burnishing; spec any- 
thing laid over a surface to burnish it. 
Burnish v? ME. [f. OF. bumiss- 

stem of burnir , var. of brunir ; see Burn v? | 
1. To make shining by friction ; to furbish ; to 
polish by rubbing with a hard and smooth tool 
Also fig. a. transf To make bright and glossy 
ME. 3. Of a stag : To rub the dead skin from 
his horns [so Fr. brunir] 1616. 4. intr. To 

become bright and glossy ; to shine, gleam. 
Also fig 1624. 

x.fig. Hye walles & noble, all boumysshed and 
polyssbed with charite 1536b a. Fruit burnisht with 
Golden Rind Milt. P . L . iv. 349. 4. I've seen a 

snake . . B., and make a gaudy show Swift. 

Bu-mish, v . 2 Now dial. ME. [?] Of the 
human frame : Te grow plump, or stout ; to 
increase in breadth Also tranf. 

(London] will be found to B. round about, to every 
point of the com passe Fuller. 

Burnisher (b»-jniJaj). 1450. [f. Burnish 
v . 1 + -ER *. j He who or that which burnishes; 
esp. a tool, which differs in material and slrnpe 
according to the purpose and trade. 

J| Burnous, burnouse (homA-e, -iHS-7) 1695. 
[a. F., a. Arab, bumus. Occas. treated in Eng 
as a pi.] A cloak with a hood, as worn by 
Arabs and Moors ; also, by women. 

The burnous. . is bis [the Arab’s] garment by day and 
by night Kinclakb. 

Burnt, burned (bruit, brand), ///. a. ME. 
[f. Burn v? q. v.] In various senses of the verb. 

Phrases, etc. Burnt iron (Mining)’, iron which has 
been exposed to oxidation until all its carbon is gone. 
Burnt taste, etc. : a taste, etc., as of something burnt 
The but nt child dreads the fire. Comb. tmrnt-e&T, J 
a disease m cunt, in which tne ear is blackened, owing 
to the growth of Uredo segetum. 

Burnt o*ffering, bumt-o*ffering. ME. A 
sacrifice offered to a deity by burning; esp 
Jewish animal sacrifice. So Burnt sacrifice. 

Burr, bur (bfii), sb. 1 ME. [?] 1. gen. A 
circle, fa. A broad iron ring on a tilting spear 
' just behind the place for the hand -1610. 3. 

A washer placed on the small end of a rivet be- 
fore the end is swaged down 1627. 4. (see 

Burr-pump,) 5. A circle of light round the 
moon (or a star); in mod use, a nebulous disk 
of light enfolding it 1631. 

5. A bur re about the moone is.. a presage af a 
tempest 1631. 

Burr, bur (bfri), sb . 2 1573. [?] A sweet- 
bread. 

fBurr, bur, sb . 2 1573. [?] The external 

meatus of the ear. (Dr, Johnson’s guess * the 
lobe or lap of the ear ’ was unlucky.) -1688. 
Burr, bur (bffj), sb* 1611. [app. the same 
as Bur sb., but usu. spelt burr \ j 1. A rough 

ridge or edge left on metal or other substance 
after cutting, punching, etc. a. Techn. a. short 
for b. -chisel, -drill, -saw; see Comb. b. A tool 
used in making screws 2833. 


I, Burr . .is caused by tkr tearing up of the copper 
by the needle or burin 1B76. 

Comb. b.-chiael, a three-edged chisel for clearing 
the comers of mortises) -drill, a dentist's drill with 
a serrated or file-cut knob ) -gauge, a plate with holes 
of graduated sizes, for determining the sine* of E-drills; 
•saw, a small circular saw used in turning. 

Burr, bur (bw), sb? Also bubr. 1721. 
[perh. as prec.] z. Siliceous rock suitable 
for millstones, b. A whetstone. 9. A siliceous 
boss in calcareous, or other softer, formations; 
a harder part in any freestone 2839. 3. A clinker 
1823. Also attrib. 

Burr (bw, b»rr), sbfi 1760. [app. echoic ; 
prob. assoc with Bur jA] 1. A rough sound- 
ing of the letter r\ spec, the rough uvular trill 
(— French r grasseyi), found esp. in Northum- 
berland. (The Scotch r is a lingual trill.) b. 
Hence, loosely , a rough or dialectal utterance 
1849. a. [«*Birr 3.] Whirr 1818. 

x. Along tne line of the Cheviots, the Scotch r has 
driven the burr a few miles back J. A. H. Murray 
b. Betrayed by his Galilean b. Farrar, a The b. of 
working wheels and cranks i860. 

|| Burr, bur, sbJ 1813. [Hind,] The Banyan- 
tree ( Ftcus indica); also attrib . 

Burr, v. 1798. [f. Burr r£.«] intr. To 
pronounce a strong uvular r, as is done in 
Northumberland. ALso, loosely, to speak with 
a rough articulation ; to utter the syllable burr 
or the like. 9. T o pronounce (r) with a bun 
(or, loosely, with a trill) 1868. 3. intr, To make 

a whirring noise {mod.). 

Burraa-pipe. ? Obs. 1676. [f. hurras , obs. 
f. Borax.] A copper box with a spout, having 
teeth like a saw ; used orig. by goldsmiths ; 
occas. also used by surgeons for the application 
of cortosives by inspersion. 
fBurratine. [ad. It. burattino.] A puppet. 
BJons. 

fBurree*. 1719. [a. F. beurrt (lit. * but- 

tered ’). ] A pear, called also the Butter Pear, 
from its soft, delicious, melting pulp. 

Burrel, app. misprint for Burrke. (Diets.) 
fBurrel-fly. 1678. [?J The gadfly. 

Burrel-shot, 1706. Case-shot. (Diets.) 
|| Burro fbu-H7). [Sp.] A donkey. Southey. 
Burrock (b*7Tffk). 1701. [ad. mod.L. bur - 
rockium, ad. OF. burroiche ; see Idttrd. (Orig. 
a Diet, wd.) ] A small wear or dam in a river 
where weels are laid for the taking of fish. 
Burrow (bxrr<?o), j£.i ME. [? deriv. 01 
*turg-, ablaut-stem of OTeut *bergan to shelter 
See also Berry sb 3 ) 1. A hole or excavation 

made in the ground for a dwelling-place by 
rabbits, foxes, etc. tb. A burrowing -1662. 9. 

transf. and fig. A small hole-like dwelling-place, 
or place of retreat; a hole 1650. 

x. Foxis han dichis, or borowiz Wyclir Matt, viil 
ao, a. The chief advantage of London iz, that a man 
is always so near 1 m b. Boswell Johnson . 

BuTTOW, sb 2 dial, ox techn. [repr. (esp. in 
Cornwall) of OE. bcor£ hill; see Barrow sb . 1 
and Berry sb? J A heap or mound ; earlier, a 
hillock ; now, esp. a heap of mine refuse, or of 
burnt sods, bee Beat sb? 

Bu*rn>W, sb 2 dial. 1 577. OE. bears , 
ME. bergh.) Shelter. 

Enclosed burro wes where their legions accustomed . . 
to winter 1577. 

tBu’irow, sb . 4 1634. Var. of Borough, 

Burgh -1650. 

+Buttow, sbfi 1499. Var. of Burr sb?, 
Brough -1656. 

Burrow {birrou), v. 1609. [f. Burrow j*.i] 
x. intr . To make a burrow, esp. as a hiding- or 
dwelling-place 1771. b. fig. To lodge as in a 
burrow, hide oneself 1614. c. fig. To bore 
under the surface 1604. a. red, with pass. pple. 
To hide away in, . or as in, a burrow 1602. 3. 

trans . To excavate 1831. 

l b. To b. in mean lodgings Massy at, c. Each 
local body has . . to b. its own way Gladstone. H ence 
Bu*rrower. Burrowing owl, an American owl 
(Noctua cunicularia) dwelling in burrows. 

Burrow-duck. 1678. [f. Burrow sb? The 
bird makes its nest in burrows.] The Sheldrake 
or Bexgander, Anas tadoma. 

Burrows- town (bPTestann). Sc. ME. 
Borough-town. (Cf. Borrotuston-ness or Bo'- 
ness). Also attrib. 

Buir-pump, buT-pamp. 2607. [f. Bur 


£ (Ger. Kb In), b (Fr. pen). U (Ger. Mtfller). u (Fr. dime). § (canrl). e (e*) (th*re). 2 (£) (itsn). ( (Fr. foxre). 8 (fir, fern, earth). 
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or Burr *£.'] Naut. A bilge-pump with the 
piston so made as not to require a valve. 
Burr-stone (bti\i,std*n). Also buhr-, 
burrh-, burs 1690. ft Burr j£. 5 ] A siliceous 
rock of coarse cellular texture, used for mill- 
stones; a piece of this rock. 

Bu*rry, a. 1450. ^f. Bur j£. + -yV) r. 
Full of burs b. Rough, prickly. 

|| Bursa (£flus&). PI. bursae. 1803. [med.L., 
a. Gr. Qvpaa. ] z . Phys. (more fully b. mucosa) : 
A synovial sac interposed between muscles, ten- 
dons, or skin, and oony prominences, to lessen 
friction. a. In Germany : A house inhabited 
by students, under the supervision of a Gradu- 
ate in Arts 185a. Hence Bu*rsal a. of or per- 
taining to a b. ; also, fiscal. Bursa'logy (better, 
Burso'logy), the doctrine of the bursae mucosae. 

Bursar (bzris&j). [ad. med.L. bursarivs, f. 
Bursa; cf. F. boursier.'] 1. A treasurer, esp. 
of a college X587. a. In Scotland : A student 
who holds a bursary, an exhibitioner X567. 
Bursa-rial a . belonging to a b. or a bursary. 
Bivraarship, the office of a b. ; also Bursary 3. 

Bursary (bfl'isari). 1538. [ad. med.L. bur- 
sarius, bursaria\ see prec. 1 +1. ? - BURSAR 1. 

a. A treasury; the bursars room in a college, 
etc. 1585. 3. In Scotland, an exhibition at a 

school or university 1733; in England, a scholar- 
ship enabling a pupil at an elementary school 
to proceed to a secondary schooL 
D Bursch (burf). Pl.burschen. 1830. [Ger. 
: — MHG. ourse, a. L. bursa — Bursa a.J A 
student in a German university. 

Burse (b£is). 1553. [a. F. bourse*. — med.L. 
bursa, a, Gr 0 vpoa hide.] 1. A purse 1570 
+a. A purse-like sac. Holland. +3. A meeting- 
place of merchants for transaction of business; 
an Exchange. [So called at Bruges, where the 
name arose, from the sign of a purse, or three 
purses, on the front of the house where the 
merchants met.] -173a. ■j’b. The B {spec.) the 

Royal Exchange, built by Sir Thomas Gresham 
in 1566, which contained shops. -1720. +4. Sc. 
A fund or foundation to provide bursaries -1753. 
5. « Bursary 3. 

3. b. She says, she went to the b. for patterns 161 x. 
Hence BuTsiform a. purse-shaped. 

Bursitis iboisai'tis). [See -ITIS.J Med. In- 
flammation of a bursa. 

Burst (burst), v. Pa. t. and pple. burst. 
[Com Teut. str, vb. r OE. berstan : — OTeut. 
+brestan, ?from *brek-st-an, deriv. (intensive) 
of brek-an to Break ■ The form burst, super- 
seding brast (for all the parts), began to prevail 
about the end of the 16th c. For other forms 
see N.E.D.] L intr. fi. To break suddenly, 
snap, crack -1803. a. To break suddenly when 
in a state of tension or expansion, to fly asunder 
or in pieces. Also fig. ; now often colloq. with ut. 
ME. 3. hyperbolically, To be exuberantly full. 
Also with out 1562. b. Of persons: To be unable 
to contain oneself. Const, with; also with inf. 
1633. Also -f fig, of the heart M E, 4. Of a door. 
Now usu. to b . openi to fly open suddenly 1596. 

a. Thus drinke we . . t y 11 we b. 156a. And now a 
bubble b., and now a World Pope. 3. Thy presses 
shall b. out with new wine Prov. iii. x<x b- Ready 
to b. with, .indignation Steele, 

II. intr. fig. (With advb. extension.) To break 
forth intosudden action, activity, or manifestation 
o( anin ward force or feeling. U su. with out, forth. 

She burst out in tears Addison. So To b. into tears , 
out laughing , into song speech , etc 

III. tram (causative). Not in OE. 1. To 

break, snap, shatter suddenly Ohs. in general 
sense ME. 9. To disrupt, shatter in pieces 
ME ; to rupture 1712 3. To cause (the body) 

to swell till it bursts; often reft 1530 4, hyper - 
bohcallv, To fill to overflowing 1697 

a Y® new wyne barsteth y vessels and runneth out 
Cqvbrdalk Luke v. 37, To b. one's sides Ardui hnot. 
Par. To b a blood-vessel : to cause its rupture by exer- 
tion* etc., or simply to suffer the rupture of a vessel. 

IV. intr (These uses express more strongly 
than those of Break, branch VII, the notion of 
sudden violence.) 1. To issue forth suddenly 
and copiously by breaking an enclosure or the 
like usu. with an adv . ME. Also transfi and 
fig. 9. To rush violently and suddenly over 
M F 8 . To force a passage impetuously through 
ME 4. To break forcibly into, come suddenly 


and impetuously into ; also with adv. in. So 
to b. up (from below). 1563. 

t, Blude brist out at voundia vyde Barbour. transf. 
The teeres brast out of hir eyghen tuo Chaucer. fig-. 
Defections in Ireland.. in the end brast out into open 
rebellion 1603. 3. Times when a thankful heart bursts 

through all forms of prayer Nswmam. 4. The first 
that ever burst Into that silent sea Coleridoe. 

Hence Buret fifila. 1 also braat (arch.), Bu rsted 
ppl. a. (now dial.). Bu'rsten ppl. a. (occ. used 
attrib.). Bursting charge, the charge of powder 
required for bursting a shell or case-shot. 

Burst (bflist), sb. [repr. OE. byrst ( berst ). 
Re-formed in 16th c. | ti. Damage, harm; loss 
-ME. 9. An act of bursting; the result of this 
act z6i x. 3. A sudden and violent issuing forth 
1610. b. A sudden opening on the view 1798 

4. An explosion, outbreak, breaking forth 1649. 

5. A great and sudden manifestation of activity ; 
a spurt 1862. b. Horsemanship. A hard run x8xo. 

6. colloq A ' spree \ Also a big feed. 1881. 

a. When beech-buds were near the b. G. Meredith. 
3. A b. of flame (mod.). A hollow b. of bellowing 
Like Buis Temp. 11. L 311. b. A fine b. of country 
Janb Austen. 4. Premature bursts [of shrapnel] 1870. 
A b. of ill humour Thirlwall 5. The b. of creative 
activity in our literature M. Arnold. 

t Burst-cow. 1646. [f. Burst r.] - bum- 
cow, Buprestis, q. v. -1706. 

Burster (blister). 1611. [f. as prec. + 
-SR 1 , j x. He who, or that which, bursts. 9. 
In Australia : A violent southerly gale 1879. 
Burthen, etc.; see Burden. 

Burton (bflit’n). Also barton. 1704. A 
small tackle consisting of two or three blocks 
or pulleys used to set up or tighten rigging, or 
to shift heavy bodies. 

+Bu*ry, sb. OE. [Orig. dative of burh ; see 
Borough.] A manor-house, or large farm. It 
survives in many local names. -1656. 

Bury (be-ri), v. [OE. byrgan wk. v. s— 
WGer. *burgjan, app f. burg - ablaut-stem of 
OTeut. *berg-an str v. to protect; seeBERGH.] 
x. To deposit in the ground, in a tomb; to inter. 
Hence to commit to the sea, with funeral rites 
Also absol Also fig. 9 To put under ground ; 
esp. in sign of final abandonment or abroga- 
tion 1535. b .fig. To consign to oblivion 1593. 
c. To consign to a position of obscurity, or in- 
action; often refi. and pass. 1711. 3 .gen. To 

cover up with earth or other material ME b. 
Of things : To cover over out of sight 1737. 4. 

To plunge deep in, so as to hide 1601. Also 
fig. 5. pass . To be profoundly absorbed in 
ME. 

x. Let us h. the Great Duke Tennyson. To have 
buried (one's relatives) » to have lost them by death. 
fig. He would lx you under a mountain ol words 
Jowett. a. To b. the haUheti to put away strife, as 
the Red Indians b. a tomahawk on the conclusion of 
peace. b. Giue me a bowl of wine. Id this 1 b. all 
vnkindnesse Cassius Jul. C. iv. iii. 150. C. Buried in 
the country Johnson. 3. I. .buried 3000 pieces of 
gold Lane. 4 B. your steel in the bosoms of Gath 
Byron. Hence Bu"ried//Z a. Buiier, one who 
buries j fa grave-digger. Bu'rying vbl. sb. the action 
of the vb. ; concr. a funeral (Obx. or dial.) | ppl a. 
as in b. beetle, -sylph, a clavicom beetle, which ex- 
cavates the ground l>eneath dead moles, mice, etc, to 
as to b. them as a nidus for its larvae. 

BuTying-ground. 171 1. Burial-ground. 
Birrying-place. ME A place of burial, 
a tomb; now. usu. « prec. 

Bus, 'bus (b»s),jd. Occ. buss. 183a. Ab- 
brev. of Omnibus ; also colloa, an aeroplane, 
motor car Hence Bus v. in too, it : To go by b. 
Bus, v. (3 rd sing.) n . dial. Pa. t. bud(e. 
ME. [Contr f. behoves , behoved, chiefly used 
impers I ti. (It) behoves -1500. 9 . mod. Sc. 

Pa. t. also as pres, with subject ; Must, ought. 
Busby (b»*zbi). 1764. [?] +!• A large 

bushy wig -1882. 9. A tall fur cap, with or 

without a plume, having a bag hanging out of 
the top, on the right side; worn by hussars, 
artillerymen, and engineers; hence, one who 
wears a busby Also b.-bag . 

Buscarl. Hist. 1678. Modernized f. nth c. 
butsecarl, a. ON. buzukarl 'seaman, sailor, 
mariner ' Cf. Buss sb . 1 
Bush (buj), sbA [ME. bush , a. ON. busk-r , 
ad. Rom. bosco or late L. boscum, boscus , of unkn. 
origin. Cf Boscage, Bosk Busk still occurs 
in n. dial.] 1. A shrub, esp. one with close 
branches arising from o; near the ground; a 
small clump of shrubs. 9. In n. dialects ex- 


tended to heather , nettles, ferns, rushes, ete. 
x 529. ta. collectively . A thicxet ; bushy ground 
(Now only as in 8.) -1639. 1 * 4 ’ ** Am-bush, 

q. v. -1655. 5. A branch or bunch of ivy (perh. 

as sacred to Bacchus) hung up as a vintner's 
sign; hence, the sign-board of a tavern 1539. 
Hence, a tavern 1625. t6. transf. Anything 

resembling a bush -1648. +7. A bushy tail, 

esp. of a fox. See Brush sbA -1610. 8. (Proh. 

ad. Du. bosch .) Woodland ; applied to the un- 
cleared or untilled districts in the British Colo- 
nies, even though not wooded ; and hence to 
the country as opp. to the towns 1780. Hence, 
to take to the b. 1837. 

x. The undergrowth Of shrubs and tangling bushes 
Milt. P. L. iv. 176. a. Driven . . to tak the hcather-b. 
for a bield Scott. 4. Beggar* s-b. *. see Beggar. 5. 
Good wine needs no b. A 7 Y. L . Epil. 6. Trymme 
my busshe, barber Palsgr. 8. The black man loves 
the h. Carlyle. Cheaper in Toronto than away in 
the b. Geikie. 

Phr. To beat (go, etc.) about the b. 1 to go indirectly 
towards an object. 

Comb. 1 b. antelope, ?= bush-buck j b. basil, Ocy- 
mum minimum ; -bean(f/. 5 .), the Kidney-bean (Pka- 
seolue vulgaris) \ -buck, a small African antelope) 
-cat, the Serval | -creepers, tropical birds belonging 
to the family of the War biers 1 -draining, the draining 
of land by trenches tilled with brushwood t -goat =» 
bush-buck | -hog, a wild pic of S. Africa, the boseh- 
vaarki -hook, a bill-hook ( u*S.) ; -lawyer, the New 
Zealand bramble (Kubut australis ) ; -master, a veno- 
mous S. American snake: -road, a road through the 
B. ; -shrike, Eng. name of the Thamnophilineex 
•syrup, a s> rup obtained from the flowers of Protea 
ttielli/cra in Cape Colony; -track =» bush-road \ 
t-tree, the Box ; b. vetch. Vicia sepium j -wood, 
underwood. Hence Bu*smess a. 

Bush (buj), sb * 1566. [app. a. MDu. busse 
Box, bush of a wheel. 1 The metal lining of the 
axle-hole of a wheel ; hence, the case in which 
the journal of a shaft revolves. Cf. Box sb. % 
b. A cylindrical metal lining of an orifice; a 
perforated plug, cylinder, or disk. Comb, b.- 
metal, an alloy of copper and tis used for 
journals. 

Buah (buj), vA ME. [f. Busii jM] +1. 
trans. To set in a bush, to place in ambush ; 
intr. (for red.) to hide in a bush. He in ambush. 
(Cf. Bush sb . 1 4.) -1623. 9. To protect or sup- 

C ort with bushes. Also absol. 1647, 8. 1 o 

ush-harrow (ground, etc.) 1787. 4. intr. To 

grow thick like a bush 1562 Also transf. 

a As for netting by night, b. your fields closely 
i860. 4. So thick the Rosea bushing round About 

her glowd Milt. P.L. ix. 426. 

Bush, v . 2 Now dial. ME. [?] intr. To 
butt; to push. 

Bush (buf), p .3 1566. [f. Bush sb.' r \ To fur- 
nish with a bush; to line (an orifice) with metal. 
fBush, v. K 1659. [a. F. bouckcr; seeLittri.] 
To stop an opening -1693. 

Bushel (bu'jel), sb . 1 [ME. boyschcl \ a. OF. 
boissiel (mod. boisseau ), dim. of boiste box 
(Diez). ] 1. A measure of capacity containing 

4 pecks or R gallons. The imperial bushel, used 
in Gt. Britain, contains 92x8*19 cubic inches; 
the Winchester bushel, still used in U. S. and 
Canada, 9150*4 cubic inches, b. loosely. A large 
quantity or number ME. 9. A vessel used as 
a bushel measure ME. Also fig. (with ref. to 
Matt. v. 15). 1557. 

x b. Bushels of girls 1873. a. Feet, .as broad as a 
b. Topsell. fig. Trouth vnder bushell is faine to 
crepe 1557. Hence Bu'shelfuL 

Bushel, sb? ME. [cf.BusH j£. 2 ] The bush 
of a wheel. ? Obs. 

Bushel (bu-Jel), v. rare. 1650. [f. Bushel 
sb . 1 ) To hide under a bushel. Also fig 
Bush-fighter (bu*ffai tax). 1760. One ac- 
customed to fight In the bush. So Bu'Eb-fbght* 
lng vbl. sb. fighting in the bush. Also fig. 
Bu'8h-hammer, U.S. 1884. [prob. ad. 
Ger. bow-hammer, f. bossen to beat.] A mason's 
large breaking hammer, often having square 
ends cut into pyramidal points. 
Bush-harrow (bu'Jh&riu), sb. 177a A 
heavy frame with bars in which bushes are 
interwoven underneath, used for harrowing 
grass land or bushing in seed. Hence Bu*ab> 
ha rrow v, to use the bush-harrow upon 
BuShman (bujmtin). 1785. [f. Bush sbA 8, 
app. after Du. bosekfisman, as used in S. Africa.! 
1. A tribe of aborigines near the Cape of Good 


se (man), a (pass), an {loud), v (cat). § (Fr. chri), 9 (ever), si (/, eye). § (Fr. eau de vie), i (srt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gat). 



BUSHMENT 

Hope. a. A dweller or traveller in the Aus- 
tralian bush 1852. 

1. Stunted representatives of humanity . . under the 
name of Bushmen 1845. Hence Bu'shm&nahip, 
bush ‘farming. 

Bushment (bujment). ME. [In senses 1-3, 
aphet. f. A bushment. Ambushmknt, q.v. 1.1 
sense 4, cf. Bush jA 1 ] i. -Ambushmknt x 
{arch.). fa. «= Ambushmknt a. -1550. t3- 

« Ambushmknt 3. -1549. 4. A mass of bushes 

(? Ohs.) 1586. 

Bush-ranger (bu j,r?i nd^aj). 1817. [f. 

Bush 1 9 + Ranger. J An escaped convict liv- 
ing m the bush, and subsisting by robbery with 
violence. So Btrah-ra nging vbl. j b. the prac- 
tice of the b.; var. -ra'ngering. 

Bush-rope (buJirJup). 1814. [f. as prec.] 
A name of species of Cissus or Wild Vine. 
Bushwhacker (bu/ihwsekai). U.S. 1809. 
ff. Bush sb . 1 + Whacker.] lit. One who beafcs 
bushes; hence i./A backwoodsman, a bush- 
ranger. a. In the American Civil War. irregular 
combatants who took to the woods, and were 
variously regarded as patriot guerrillas, or as 
banditti 186a. 3. An implement used to cut 

away brushwood 1858. 

3. A graduate of the plough.. and the b. Emerson. 
Hence Bu'ahwhack v. to act as a b. Bu’sh- 
wha eking vbl.sb. making oncV way through bushes; 
esp. the pulling of a boat by means of tne bushes 
along the margin of a stream ; bush-fighting. 

Bushy (bu'ji), a. ME. [f. Hu*H sbA + -y.] 
1. Abounding in bushes ; overgrown with bush. 

a. Growing thick like a bush 16x1. ta. Dwell- 
ing among the bushes (rare). T. Howell. 

a Each odorous bushie shrub Milt. P. L. iv. 696. 
1 The bushie birdes among T. Howell. Hence 
Bu’shlly ado. Bu'shinesa. 

Busied (bi’zid), ppl. a. 1611. [f. Busy®. + 
-ed.] Attentively occupied, engaged. (The 
attr ib use is rare.) 

The b. monk was tempted but with one Devil i66> 

Busily (brzili), adv \ ME., [f. Busy a. + 
-LY*. 1 111 a Busy manner. 

Hesiiouldehaueresysted..morebesyIy 1508. Byrdes 
besely syngynge 1513. 

Business (brznes). [OE. (North.) bisignis, 
f. Busy a., or stem ol Busy v . Shortened to a 
dLy liable, since it ceased to be a noun of 
stale. ) ti. The state of being busily engaged 
in anything, diligence -1713. fa. Activity, 
briskness -167 4. t3- Mischievous or imperti- 
nent activity -1580. t4. Earnestness, importu- 

nity -1543. t5. Anxiety; uneasiness. (The 

earliest sense.) -157 7. t6. Care, attention 

-1540. I7. Trouble; ado -i 693. t8. Diligent 

labour -1509. 9. That about which one i* 

busy; function, occupation ME. b. That with 
which one is concerned at the time; often spec. 
the errand on which one comes 1596. 10. 

Stated occupation, profess’on, or trade 1477 
tb. Active life. See also Man of b. -1779. 1 1. 

gen. Occupation; esp. serious occupation, work. 
Also with a and pi. ME. xa. A piece of work, 
a job. (The pi. is now unusual.) 1557. b. el- 
Itpl. A difficult matter 1843. 13. A matter that 

concerns a particular person or thing; const. 
of or gen. case. 1525 b. Concern 1759. c. 
colioq . A matter with which one has the right to 
meddle. Also, justifying motive or right of 
interference. * anything to do ’ (with). Const 
vtsu. with, or infin. 1690. ti4. A subject of 
consideration or discussion; the subject of a 
book, etc. -1699. 15. vaguely. An affair, con- 

cern, matter. (Now often indicating contempt 
or impatience, esp, when preceded by a sb. 
used attrib.) 2605. 16. Dealings, Intercourse 

(with), (arch.) 17. The at Action as opp. to 
dialogue 1671. 18. spec, (from 13 and 19) : 

Trade, commercial transactions or engage- 
ments 2737. 19. A commercial enterprise as 

a going concern (mod.). Also in comb, 
a The biuinopw of his [a dog**) taile 1616. 6. Haue 
thou bUynesae l curam habe) of a good name Wvclip 
EccIhs. xli. 15. 7. Ful mychell besyne&se had he or 

fot be myght his lady wynn* Chaucer. 9. Because 
a Thing is every Body's B., it is noBody's B. Steele. 

b. I asked him his h, (mod.), ia They make Fool- 
ing their B. and their I fvelihood 1694. n. The h. of 
the day ia done Southey. Trade, .one of the great 
businesses oflife Da Foa. The b, of a butcher 1878, 
ia A b, of moment Bible Prtf, 13. b. My U ia with 
man Johnson. C. That b no b. of ours jCingbley. 
k This boat b, Southey, it. To do a stroke of b. 
Huston, a brisk b. 1884. 
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Phrases, a. (sense n) To mean b.\ to he in earnest 
(colioq.). On b . : with an errand or purpose relating 
to b. A person's b. : work to be done on his behalf 
b. (sense 13) To mind one's own b.\ to refrain from 
meddling with what does not concern one Now 
colioq. To go about one's b . : to go away. So To 
send about one's b. : to send packing, c. Man of b. 
t«. One engaged in public affairs, a. One engaged 
in mercantile transactions. 3. A man skilled in busi- 
ness. 4. An attorney. Hence Bu'sinesa-like a. 

Busk (busk), sb, 159a. [a. F. bust, ?a 
doublet of F. bois (Scheler) ; or ?cogn. w. It. 
busto (Littr£).] A strip of wood, whalebone, 
steel, etc., passed down the front of a corset, to 
stiffen and support it. Applied dial to the 
whole corset. 

Her bodie pent with buske Warner. 

Busk, v. I N ow Sc. and tt. dial. MEL [Taken 
as a. ON. btla-sk, refl. of bda to prepare; cf. 
bash.] x. intr . (and refl.) To prepare oneself; 
spec . to dress. a. To set out; to hie, hurry 
ME. 8. trans . To prepare ; to set in order, 
fit out. Still in Sc. ME 4. To dress. Still 
in Sc. ME. Also fig. 

3. Time to b. thy Uxly -clothes Scott. 4. Hedges, 
busk'd iu bravery Campbell. 

Busk, v. 2 1665. [app. a. obs. F. busquer, 
ad. It. buscare, ‘ to filch, to prowl’; ?orig. 'to 
beat a wood’, f. bosco wood.J Naut. 1. intr. 
Of a ship: To beat about; to tack. b. To cruise 
as a pirate. [Perh. the orig. sense.] 1867. a. 
fig. To go about seeking for, to seek after 1734. 
Busk, u.3 1567. [?asprec.] intr. Of fowls: 
To shift about restlessly or uneasily. 

(Bu*sket. rare . 1579. [f. busk, var. of Bush 
sb, 1 , or ad. F. bosquet.) 1. Little bushes of 
hawthorn, a. --Bosket 1803. 

Buskin (buskin). 1503. [perh. ad. OF. 
boutequm, rel. to Sp. borcegui.) 1. A covering 
for the foot or leg reaching to the calf, or to the 
knee ; a half-boot. a. spec. The high thick-soled 
boot (cothurnus) worn in Athenian tragedy ; 
often opp. to the 'sock' (soccus) or low shoe 
worn in comedy 1570. b. Henceyf^. and transf. 
The tragic vein ; tragedy X579. Also attrib . 

1. The royal privilege of red shoes or buskins 
Gibbon, a He. . knew all niceties of the sock and b. 
Byron. Hence Bu sklned///. shod with buskins: 
concerned with or belonging to tragedy ; elevated. 

1 Bu-skle, v. 1535. A freq. of Busk -164a. 
Busky (buski), a. 1570. [f. busk , var. of 
Bush sb. 1 + -Y.] Bosky, bushy. 

Yon b. hill 1 Hen. tV, v. i. a 
B uss (bus), sbA ME. [In sense i, prob. 
from OF. busse, of unkn. etym.] 1. A vessel 
of burden. (Htst.) a. spec. A two- or three- 
masted vessel of various sizes, used esp. in the 
Dutch herring-fishery 1471. Also attrib. 

BtlSS (bus), sb. 2 arch, and dial. 1570. 
[etym. obscure.] A kiss ; kissing. 

Buss (bug), v. arch, and dial. 1571. [Conn. 
w. prec. | x. trans. To kiss, Alsoyf^. and absol. 

We busse our wantons, but our wives we kisse 
Herrick. 

|| Bussu. 1858. [S. American.] A palm {Ala- 
ntcaria saccifera), the spathes of which supply 
a coarse strong cloth. Hence b, palm, cloth. 
Bust (bust), sbf 1653. [a. F. buste , ad. It. 
bvtfo, primarily * trunk of the body ', of unkn. 
origin. ] 1. A piece of sculpture representing 

the head, shoulders, and breast of a person. 
Cf. Busto. 1691, a. The upper front part of 
the human body; the bosom (esp. of a woman) 
1727. Also t transf \ Also attrib . 

x. Three »tone busts of Hermes Thirlwall, Storied 
urn ot animated b. Gray. 

Bust, sb .« ; gee Busts. 

Bust (bust). 1860. DlaL or vulgar pronunc. 
of Burst sb. and v.\ often Joe., esp. in U.S. spec 
' a frolic, a spree ’ (Bartlett); cf. Burst sb. 6. 
Bustard (birstlid). 1460. [In form perh. 
a fusion of OF. bistarde and oustarde, both 
from L. avis tarda. The application of the 
epithet ia not understood, as the bird is swift 
on foot, and capable of speed on the wing. 1 1. 
A genus of biras (Otis) showing affinities both 
to the Cursores and Grallatores . The Great B. 

i Otis tarda) is the largest European bird- 9. 
applied in America to the Canada Goose, 
Bemicla Canadensis . 3. Local var. BUZZARD, 

a large moth 1886. 

1. The b. . . Forced hard against the wind a thick 
unwieldy flight Wordsw. 


but 

+Bust(e. ME. var. of Boist sb. -1566. 
Buster (bu’sUi). 1839. 1, Vulgar f. Burst- 
fr. Hence a. slang. (U.S.) a. Something that 
takes one’s breath away, b, A roistering blade, 

c. A frolic ; a spree. 1850. 
j-Bu-stian, 1463. [?] A foreign cotton fabric 
-1725- 

Bustle (buVl), r/'. 1 x6aa. [f. Bustle u. 1 ] 
x. Activity with excitement, noise, and commo- 
tion; stir, ado 1634. Also transf a. The 
commotion of conflict; concr . a conflict, settffle 
(arch.) 1622 3. Thieves cant. Money 1812. 

x. He . . could be verv busy without h. Byron. a. 
Divers were killed in the b. Luttrell. 

Bu-stle, sb 2 1788. [Perh. a use of prec.] A 
pad, or wire framework, worn beneath the skirt 
of a woman’s dress, to expand it behind; a 
dress-improver. 

A waist like a wasp, a magnificent b., and petticoats 
. .puffed out round the bottom Miss Mitford. 

Bustle (busl), v. [ME. bustelen is perh. 
echoic. The mod. vb. (c 1560) may be a var. 
of Buskle.J tx. intr. ? =. Blustrr v. x (rare). 
M E.only. a. intr . To l>e fussily or noisily active 
1580. 1*3- intr. To struggle, scuffle, contend 

-1712. 4. trans. and reft. To bestir, rouse : 

also with up. Now tare , 1579. 5. trans . (and 
refl.) To cause to move precipitately; to hurry 
in a fussy manner 1563. 

a. We b.and God works Kingsley. 5. To b. (people) 
out of the house Kini.sley. Hence Bu'&tlcr, one 
who displays fussy activity. Bu*atllngly adv 

•tBu-sto. PI. -os (-oes, -o's). 166a. — 

Bust sb 1 1. -1863. 

fBu-sy, sb. [OE. bisgu , bysgu , {. bisig Busy.] 
Occupation; state of being occupied -ME. 

Busy (^brzi i, a. [OE. bistg , later bystt. The 
form busi (with tfa-OE.y) is not found (exc. in 
Layamon) bef. the 15th c.] x. Occupied with 
constant attention; actively engaged. (Rare in 
attrib. use.), a. Said of things \fig. of passions, 
etc. OE. 3. Constantly occupied or in motion 
M E. 4. In bad sense ; Active in what does not 
concern one; prying; meddlesome, officious; 
restless. Cf. Busybody. ME ts. Solicitous, 
anxious; careful -1483. 6. Active 1^48. 

Elaborate; * curious ’ -1615. 8. Fuil ofstir 1697. 
9. That indicates business 1633. 

x. B. as a moth over some rotten archive Lamb. _ a. 
For many days rumour was b. Kinclakk. 3. Curiosity, 
the busiest passion of the idle Scott. 4. Ab. and in- 
quisitorial tyranny Coleridge. 8 . The b. world of 
men Morlry. 9. The b. hum of men Milt. A lleg. 11B. 
Also as sb. (slang) a detective 1904. 

Busy (bi zi), v. [OE. bisgian , bysgian, f. 
btsig Busy<i.] i. /r<zwj.Tomake, or keep busy, 
b. refl. (The usual construcUon.) OE. fa. To 
trouble the body (only in OE.) or mind; to 
afflict, worry OE. 3. intr. (?for refl.) To occu- 
py oneself, take trouble (now rare) ME. 

x. Thou . .busiest all thy wits about it 2587. b. B. 
thee for good or ill Browning. 

Busybody (bfizibf^di). 2526. [f. Busy a. 4 + 
Body. ] An officious person ; one who meddles 
in other people's affairs. 

Vaino pratling busie bodies 1570. 

Busyness (bi zines). rare. 1868. [f. Busy 
a. +-ness.] —Business!. 

But (but), prep., cotij. , adv. [The OE. adv. 
and prep, bt-utan, b titan, buta ' on the outside ’, 
in ME. tauten, boute Bout, as adv. and prep., 
phonetically weakened to buten, bile, but, as a 
conjunction. The prep, and the conj. are not 
distinctly separable. (See Latham, Eng. Lang, 
ed. 1850, p. 483.) In colioq. useurr, us, etc. are 
more common after but than I, we, etc. and 
equally correct.] 

A. prep. x. Outside of. (OE. and mod. Sc.) 
a. Leaving out, barring, with the exception of, 
except, save. Cleaily a prep, in OE. 

B. adv. x. Without, outside 1450. b. as adj. 

Outer 1619. c. as sb. The outer room of a two- 
roomed house 1724. 9. In sense : Only 

x. Gae b., and wait (mod. Sc.), b. The b. end of a 
house x6t^. c. A cosy b., and a canty ben Ramsay. 

C. con }. x. In a simple sentence; introducing 

a word or a phrase (rarely a clause) : Without, 
with the exception of, except, save OE b. el- 
liptically : Any but, aught but, anything else 
than, other than, otherwise than. (Often after 
ever, never.) 1533. 9. In a complex sentence; 

Introducing the subordinate clause, a. With 
general sense ‘ except that ’ ; the full expression 


ft (Gcr. Kd\ n). 8 (Fr. p an), ti (Ger. Mtflier). U (Fr. dame), ft (curl), e (€•) (th*re). i (A) (mn). ft (Fr. fairc). 8(fir, fern, earth)* 


BUT 

being but that, often reduced to but OE. b. 
With general sense 4 if not ' OE. c. With 
general sense 4 that not L. quin. After nega- 
tive and questioning constructions. ME. 8* in 
a compound sentence, connecting the two co- 
ordinate members ; or introducing an indepen- 
dent sentence connectedin sense, though not in 
form, with the preceding, a. On the contrary. 
— Ger. sondem. OE. b. Nevertheless, yet, 
however. «= Ger. aber. 1535. c. After not only , 
not merely ME. d. However, on the other 
hand, moreover, yet. «= Ger. aber, L. autem. ME. 

1. I am one among a thousand 1 all of them wrong 
b. I. [Colloq. also, ‘h. me,’]]. H. Newman. Last 
h. one in the class {mod.). Pnr. B. now =* just now, 
only this moment. b. I should sinne To thinks b. 
Noblie of my Grandmother Temp, 1. ii. 18. It can't 
b. be obvious to them Addison. a. a. Nothing would 
serve him, b. he must imitate Alexander 1701. Phr. 
if. that — Except for the fact that. (Formerly with 
that occas. omitted.) ME. b. Beshrew mob. 1 loue 
her heartily Merck. V , 11. vi. «. It is odds b. you 
lose Steele. c. Thinke not n. it dooeth brenne my 
heart Ld. Berners. It can not be b. offences wyl 
come Cranmbr Lube xviL 1. Heauen defend, h. still 
1 should stand so x Hen. IV, iv. six. 38. Who doubted 
h. (more logically that) the catastrophe was over 
Carlyle. Never doubt b. I'll go 1879. 3. a. He left 
not Faction, b. of That was left Drydkn. b. Her face 
speaks a Vestal, b. her heart a Messalina Steele. 
C. They not only tell lies, b, bad lies Jowett. d. B. 
Iesus gave him no answer John xix.o. * Get money; 
honestly, if you can : b. get money 1 r Mod. 

D. quasi-ri. [The adv. used ellipt'. J See B. sc. 

E. quasi-a^ [The adv. used attrib. ] See 
B. 1 b. 

Phrases, etc. B. and\ see And. Now Sc, B./ot — 
except for : see B. (sense \\ f But /or : but because ; 
see For. But that : see B. (sense a). But what for 
but that is now dial, and colloq. 

But, sb. 1571. The conj. but, used as n 
name for itself; hence , a verbal objection pre- 
sented. 

1 Nay, but me no buts * Scott, Hence But v. ( arch .) 
to say or use * but *. 

Butch, v. Now dial. 1785. [erron. back- 
formation from Butcher.] t tram. To cut up, 
intr. To follow the trade of a butcher. 

Butcher (bu*tfai), sb. [ME. hoc her, boucher , 
Anglo-Fr. f. OY. bochier, touchier (mod. bou- 
cher) , f. OF., Pr. boc Buck sb . 1 Thus lit . 4 dealer 
in goat's flesh ct It beccaio, f. becco. ] 1. One 

whose trade it Is to slaughter large tame ani- 
mals for food; one who kills such animals and 
sells their flesh; now, occas., a tradesman who 
deals in meat b. fig, A 4 man of blood ’ ; a 
brutal murderer 1529. ta. An executioner; 
also attrib. -1494. 8- An artificial fly used by 

anglers for salmon 1867. 

x. Itra payd to the Bochsar for a greyt serlyn xvj</. 
1525, jig. To be b. of an innocent childe Shaks. 

Comb . : b.-fly, T a kind of blow-fly j butcher’s bill, 
a sarcastic term for the list of killed in a battle (occas. 
for the money cost of a war). Hence Bu'tcherly a, and 
adr> 

Butcher (bu-tjaj), v. 156a. [f. prec.] I. 
To slaughter in the manner of a butcher (lit. 
and fig. J. a. To inflict torture upon 164a. 

x. He, their sire, Butcher'd to make a Roman holi- 
day Bvron. The text is not butchered by misprinting 
1850. Hence Bu’tcherer, one who butchers. 

Bu tcher-bi rd. 1668. [f. Butcher j£.] A 
name of species of shrike (Laniadse ) ; Lanins 
ex cub it or, L. tertius, L. cinereus , etc. 
fBu-tcher-row. 1581. [Cf. Saddler? Row , 
etc.] A shambles, meat-market -170a. 
Bu-tcher's broo m. 156a. TUsed by but- 
chers for sweeping their shops. ] Common name 
of Ruscus aculeatus (N.O. Ltliacen , tribe As- 
parage ar), also called Knee Holly. 

Bu-tcner's meat, bu-tcher-meat 1639. 
Meat sold by butchers, as opp. to poultiy, etc. 
Butchery (bu-tjari), sb. ME. [a. F. bou- 
cherie ; see Butcher sb. ] 1 . A slaughter-house, 
shambles; a butcher’s shop or stall ; also attrib. 
(Now chiefly applied to those in public estab- 
lishments.) Also fig. a. The trade of a butcher 
Now only attrib., as in b. business 1449. ta* 
Butchers collectively -1525. 4. Cruel and 

wanton slaughter. Also fig. 1561. 

1. This house is but a butch erie; Abhorre it Shake. 
4. Warres and Butcheries in France x6oa. 
f Butin. 1474. [a. F. ; f. ON. byti • barter * 
(Littrd). Cf. Booty.] Spoil, or prey, taken in 
eommon ; booty -1646. 

Butler (botlai). ME. [a. AF. butuiller * 


^40 

OF, bouteillier med.L* buticulanus , f. butU 
cula Bottle sb. 1 ) 1 . A servant who has charge 

of the wine-cellar and dispenses the liquor. 
Formerly also, one who hands round wine. 
Now usu. the head-servant of a household, who 
keeps the plate, etc. Also fig . a. An officer 
who originally had charge of the wine for the 
royal table; hence the title of an official of high 
rank only nominally connected with the supply 
of wine, etc. (Cf. Marshall, etc.) ME. 

a. Sir Nicholas Burdel, Chiefs B. of Normandie, 
was slaine at Pontoise 1587. Hence Bu’tlerahip. 
Butlerage (birtlaiedg). 1491. [f. as prec. + 
-age. J 1. A duty on imported wine paid to the 
king's butler; prisage. Now Hist. a. The 
office, dignity, or department, of a butler 1615. 

Butlery (bzrtleri). [ME. botelerye , a. F. 
bouteillerie\ now prob. f. Butler.] A butler's 
pantry ; a buttery 

Butment (bmmSnO. 1624. [f. Buttj£.2 + 
-ment ] 1 . Archil -^Abutment 3 a. An out- 
standing mass (of rork, etc.) 1865. 8. A piece 

of ground abutting on a larger piece 1677 
s. B. cheeks : the two solid sides of a mortise. 

Butt (but), sb\ ME. [cogn. w. Sw. butta 
turbot. See Halibut.] A name of various flat 
fish, as sole, fluke, plaice, turbot, etc. 

Butt (bnt), sb . 2 ME. [com. Rom., late L. 
butta , butt is cask, wine-ski n, of unkn. origin.] 
1. A cask for wine, ale, etc., holding from 108 
to 140 gallons. Later, a measure of capacity 
— a hogsheads, i. e usually in ale measure 108 
gallons, in wine measure 126 gallons. a. A 
cask, barrel 1626. 

1. Hastely drouned in a Butte of Malmesey More. 
a. A water-butt 1823. 

Butt (bnt), sb '. 3 ? ME. [?Cf. ON. butt-r 

'short'; Da., LG. fa/, Du. fa/, thickset, stumpy ; 
Sp., Pg. boto blunt. Also ON. bslt-r * log of 
wood sense a, and 4 catkin or bud ’ = sense 4. 
Fr, bout (OF. fa/, but) docs not mean 4 thick 
end '.] 1. The thicker end of anything, e. g. of 

a tool or weapon, a whip-handle, fishing-rod, 
gun, etc. 1470, a. The trunk of a tree, esp. the 
part just above the root 1601. 8- A buttock. 

dial, and colloq. in V . 5 . 1450. 4. The base 

of a leaf-stalk ; the tip of a "branch ; also Sc. a 
catkin 1807. 5. Iron-work. One of the blocks 

out of which iron anvils are formed 1831 
J! See also Butt sb?. Butt sb . 11 
Butt (bnt), sb.* ME. [a. F. but goal, perh. 
infl. in sense 1 by Abut and But n!*] Ti. A 
terminal point ; a boundary mark, esp. in fa//r 
and bound i; a goal; often fig. (see LUjtt v s , 
quot.) -1726. 9. A mark for archery practice; 

prop, an erection on which the target is set up. 
Hence a mound in front of which the targets 
are placed for artillery or nfle practice ME. 
Also transf and fig. t3- The length of the 
shooting-range -1696. 4. An aim, object 1594. 

5. An object at which ridicule, scorn, or abuse 
is aimed ; absol, a person habitually made the 
object of jokes 1616. 

x. Heere is my journies end, heere Is my b. Oth, v. 
ii. 267. a. The arrow sticks in the B. unto which the 
marke is foamed Reynolds. 3. The b. and byword 
of liberalism Gladstone. Comb fb .-bolt, a strong 
unbarbed arrow. 

Butt ( bnt ) y sbfi Now dial. 1693. [?a.F .butte. 
Cf. also Butte.] A hillock, mound 
Butt, sb 0 1450. [? * F. bout ; or same as 
prec 1 1. A ridge Detween two furrows of a 

ploughed field. 9. Such a ridge when cut 
short by the irregular shape of the field. (?The 
orig. sense.) 1523. 8- dial. A small piece of 

land disjoined from the adjacent lands 1699. 
Butt (bnt), sb . 7 1627. [?a sense of Butt 
z. Naut. More fully b.-end, -head: The 
end of a plank or plate in a vessel’s side which 
joins on to the end of the next ; the plane of 
juncture, etc. 9. Coal-min . 4 A surface [of coal] 
exposed at right angles to the face ’ (Raymond), 
Phrases, eta B. and b. 1 with the b. ends together, 
but not overlaying each other. B.-atrap, a strip of 
inetai riveted over the joining of two plates in an iron 
ship. Comb. 1 b.-liinge (also butt), a nlnjge composed 
of two plates the edges of which meet without over- 
lapping; -joint, in Carpentry (sfa//i^f.joint). 

fButt,j£.8 1598. [? £ Butt v.i 4.] A pro- 
montory, as The Butt of Lewis , 

Butt (bnt), tb.* 1647. [f. Butte v. 1 ] A 
push or thrust with tho head or horns; also, a 
1 thrust in fencing (rare) 
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tButt, sbA • 1598, [? a. F. botte bundle.] X. 
? A bundle, pack -1705. 9. dial A hassock. 

Hence b.-woman, a pew-opener. 

Butt (bnt), /fa 11 1661 . [? a use of Butt sb . s 
1, or 3 *] The thicker or hinder part of a hid# 
or skin, as calf-butts, etc the thick leather made 
from this; sole-leather. (Cf, Bend ^.*3.) 

Butt (bnt), sb.n dial. 1796. A short and 
rudely made cart. 

Butt (bnt), n. 1 ME. [a. OF. boter, buter 
(mod bonier ) ; infl. in senses 3 and 4 by Butt 
v . *] 1. intr. To strike, thrust, shove fusu. with 

the head or horns) ; also 9. trans To strike, 
esp with the head or horns ; to drive or push 
away, out, etc. thus 1590. 8* To come or strike 

dead against 1875 4* * nir To run out, jut 

x 5 2 3 * With assoc of Butt sb . 4 To aim 

(trans. and intr ) 1593 6. Used advb., esA 

with the adv. full : Point-blank, violently ME. 

t. To butt in (orig. US.), to intrude, meddle, a. The 
beast with many horns butts me away Cor. iv. i. a. 

Butt (bnt), t /2 1593. [Partly! Butt sb* 1 ; 
partly aphet. f. Abut. | ti- To fix or mark 
(out) the limits of lengthwise ; to terminate; to 
limit, bound. Chiefly in the passive. -1737 ta. 
intr -^Arut r. a, 3. Also fig. -1798. t3. Jo 

b. on, upon : (of a line) to ena in (a point) ; (of 
a road) to issue into. (Cf. F. aboulcr d.) Also 
fig. -1678. 4. intr. chiefly techn. ; To come 

with one end flat against, on 1670. 5. trans. 

To place end against a surface ; to join end to 
end 178^. See also Butt v. x 3, 4. 

x. Butting it at thends and bounding it at the sides 
Wrvt. 

Butte (?b«t,b«rt). U.S. ,838. [a. F. butte ; 
cf Butt j£. b ] In Western U.S. : An isolated 
hill or peak nsing abruptly var Bute. 

Butt^end vbzrt e*ml). 1580. [f. Butt j£. 3 ] 
1. Butt sb? (and now more used) b. fig 
The fag end 1594 la. =-Butt sb . 9 a. -1760. 
3. Naut. ^=Butt sb? 

Butter (birtaj), sb 1 [OE. butcre (in comb. 
buttor -) ; ad L butyrum , ad. Gr. &ovrvpov , 
perh. of barbarous origin | 1. The fatty sub- 

stance obtained trom cream by churning fig 
Unctuous flattery. (Cf Butter v.) colloq 
1823 9. tranf. Any substance lesemblmg 

butter in appearance or consistence, as b. of 
almonds Almond-^. ; b. of cacao, a substance 
obtained from the seeds of the cacao; so b. of 
mace, shea b. (see Shfa), and other vegetable 
butters 1440 b. ey p in Chem., an old name of 
several anhydrous chlorides, as b. of antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, tin, zinc 164 1. 

x. A grusse fat man. — As fat as H Shaks. 

Phrases. (To look) as if b would not melt in one's 
mouth : said contemptuously of persons of very de- 
mure appeal a nee C lanfied or run b, * butter melted 
and potted for culinary use. 

Comb \ fb.-ale - buttered ale (see Ale> ; b. and 
eggs, pop. name for flowers of two shades of yeilow, 
esf. Toadflax [Ltnana vulgaris ), and varieties of 
Narcissus ; b.-back, a kind of wild duck { 1 / .S*.); 
• bird, the Bobolink (U -boat. a vessel for serv 
ing melted b, in ; also fig . ; -factor, a tradesman who 
buys U from farmers to sell wholesale; -fisll, the 
(slimy) Spotted Gunnel; -flip, the Avocel {local) \ 
•man, one who makes or sells b. ; also Naut a 
schooner vi ith a certain rig ; -scotch, a kind of toffee, 
made of sugar and b.; -tree, name of Bassia buty 
racea and li. Parhii ; -weed, a name foi Erigcrvn 
canadensis and Senecio lobatus ; -weight, formerly 
18 01 more ounces to the pound ; fig. 'good measure ‘ 
{obs.); -worker, a contrivance for pressing the butter- 
milk out of b. 

Butter (btrtai), sb ' 1 1611. [f. Butt it. 1 -* 
-ER >.] An animal that butts. 

Birtter,j £.3 1874. [f. Bhttx£. 3 ] A machine 
for sawing off the ends of legs or boards, to 
render them square 

Butter (bzrtai), v. 1496. [f. Butter sb .*] 
1. To spread with butter Also, To cook or 
dish up with butter. 9 .fig. To flatter lavishly 
1816 fa. slang. 4 To increase the stakes even’ 
throw or every game ' ( J.) -1710. 

x. Fine words, says our ootnely old proverb, b. 00 

K rsnips Lowell To b. one's bread on both sides, to 
wasteful. 

Bu tter-box. 1600. X. A box for holding 
butter 1756. ta. Nickname for a Dutchman 
-1811 

Butter-bump, bitter-. 1671. [f. butter, 
bitter, early ff. Bittern + Bump v *J The 
Bittern (local) 


m (mon)v a (pass), au (laud), v (cut), f (Fr. chef), 9 (ever), si (/, eye). § (Fr. eau dr vie), i (sit). / (Psychs). 9 (what), p(grt). 
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Butterbur (Iwtaibfli). 1548. A plant, 
Petasite s vulgaris, with large soft leaves, used 
for wrapping butter in. 

Bu-ttercup. orig.pl. 1777* A name of species 
of Ranunculus bearing yellow cup -shaped 
flowers, esp. R. bulbosus . R. acris, and R. repens. 
Called also butterfltmer, gold-cup , or king-cup . 
Bu'tter-fl.ngered, a . 1615. That takes 
hold as if with fingers greased with butter; apt 
to let things fall or slip. Also fig. (1 col log . ) But- 
ter-flingers, a butter-fingered person; esp. one 
who fails to hold a catch at cricket. 

Butterfly (betaiflai). [OK. buttor-JUoge. 
The reason of the name Is unkn.] z. Any 
diurnal lepidopterous insect, having knobbed 
antennae, and carrying its wings erect when at 
rest, a .fig. A vain, gaudily attired person; a 
giddy trifier 1605. 3. The guide for the reins 

on the front of a hansom cab (mod. ). Also atlrib. 

1. Swich talkyng is nat worth a boterflye Chaucer.' 
a Wecl.. laugh At gilded Butterflies Lear v. iii. 13. 

Comb. : b.-block, Naut., a small block consisting 
of two wings containing rollers for a chain to pass 
over 1 -cock -= butterfly -valve ; -fifth, the O ellated 
Blenny % -flower, the genus Schieanihus ; b. nut 
(Meek.) «= thumb-nut 1 D. orchis, Habenaria chlor- 
antka and H. bifolia. 1 b. plant, the name of two 
Orchids, Oncidium papilio and Phalmnopsis amabiHs\ 
h screw ( Mech.), a thumb-screw; -shaped a. Bot. = 
Papilionaceous ; -shell, name of the genus Voluta 
of testaceous molluscs; -valve, a kind of double 
clack-valve, resembling, when open, a butterfly's 
wings | -weed, a name of American plants, esp. 
Asciepias tub eras a. 

Butterine (botSrfn). 1874. [f. Butter sb.i 
4 -Ine.] An imitation butter made from oleo- 
margarine churned up with milk ; now called 
Margarine . (See Act 50 and 51 Viet xxix.) 

Burteris (bzrt£ris). 1573. J 7 ] A farrier’s 
tool for paring a horse’s hoofs. 

ButtcrmilK (brrtaimilk). 1528. The acidu- 
lous milk which remains after the butter has 
been churned out. Also fig. and attrib , 
Butter-nut (bo*t3i,nct). 1753. I. The large 
oily nut of the jug Ians cinerea or White Wal- 
nut Tree of N. America. Also, the tree itself, 
a. Name of the genus Caryocar of S. America 
(esp. C. nuciferum ) and its fruit 1845. 3. at- 

trib . Of a brownish-grey colour, like the butter- 
nut (sense z) i86z. b. Hence absol. 1863. 

3. b. A ' Butternut ’ is. .one, in fact, who wears the 
uniform, .of the Southern Army 1863. 

Butter-print (be-tai, print). 1616. 1. A 

■tamp for marking butter-pats; an impression 
from this 163a to. fig. A child (slang) -1709. 
Butterwort (btvtaiwflit). 1597. A plant 
with yellowish-green fleshy leaves (Pingmrula 
vulgarts) common on boggy ground ; also the 
Eng. name of the genus Pinguicula 
Buttery (b»t£ri), sb. ME. [app. a. OF. 
boterie ^ bo utei llerte : — late 1. botaria , f. bot a, 
var, of butta cask, bottle; see Burr sb. 9 ] A 
store-room for liquor; also, for provisions gener- 
ally. b. In the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge : The place where ale and t read, butter, 
etc., are kept 1569. 

Comb , : b.-bar, a ledge on the top .e b.- hatch ; 
•book (at the Universities), the book in which are 
entered the names and buttery accounts of the mem- 
bers of a college ; -hatch, the half-door over which 
the buttery provisions are served. 

Buttery (bn teri), a. ME* [f. Butter j£. 1 ] 
1. Of the nature of or containing butter. a. 
Like butter in consistence 1719. 8- Smeared 

with butter Z796. 4. fig. Given to fulsome 

flattery (cf the sb.) 1843. Also in comb. Hence 
Butteriness. 

Bu'tting, vbl. sbA z6oa. The action of 
Butt v. 1 

fBu tting, vbl. sb 155a. [L Butt vfi 01 
sb , 7 ] x. Bounding, boundary, limit ; also fig. 
-1750. a. The making of butt-joints 1850. 

1. Nature has its buttings and boundings Da Fos. 
Bunting, vbl. sb.'* 1553. [f. But v.] The 
making use of * buts * 

Butting-joint. 1837. [See Butt vfi\ Carp. 
A joint formed by the surfaces of two pieces of 
wood whereof one is perpendicular to the fibres, 
and the other in their direction, or making an 
oblique angle with them. 

Buttock (bzrtdk), sb. ME. [app. f. Butt sb .» 
4 -OCK.] x. Oue of the two protuberances of 
the rump. Usti. in pL the rump, posteriors. 


a. Naut. * The breadth of the ship astern from 
the tuck upwards ' (Smyth) 1637. g. | f. But- 
tock v.] A manoeuvre in wrestling 1688. 

s. A Barbers chaire that fits all buttockes AUs 
Weltiu ii. 17. Hence Bu’ttocked a. having buttocks; 
defined as broad-, great-, etc. 

BU'ttOCk»v. 1617. [f. prec.] +!• In horse- 
racing : To overtake (a horse). a. In wrest- 
ling : To throw by a manoeuvre in which the 
buttock is used 1883. 

Button (bet’n), sb. ME. [a. OF. boton 
(mod. bouton), com. Rom. late L. *buftoncm, 
app. conn. w. late L. *bottare , whence OF. 
boter , F. bouter; prob. (ult) Teut] 1 •gen. A 
small knob or stud attached to any object for 
use or ornament; esp, A knob or stud of metal, 
bone, etc., sewn by a shank or neck to articles 
of dress, usually for the purpose of fastening 
one part of the dress to another by passing 
through a b.-hole, but often for ornament : also 
transf. a. A bud, or other part of a plant of 
similar shape, esp . a young mushroom 1513. 
3. transf. from 1 Used of a knob, handle, catch; 
the disk of an electric bell, spec . An oblong 
piece of wood or metal, turning on a screw 
fixed through its centre, med to fasten doors, 
etc. 1607. 4. Any small rounded body; spec. 

a. (Chem.) a globule of metal remaining in the 
crucible after fusion 1801 ; b. a knob fixed on 
the point of a fencing foil 1649. . 

1. Fray you vndo this B. Lear v. iiL 309. Phr. Boy 
in buttons : a page. A b. therefore for all worldely 
differences Coverdale. 

Phr. To take by the b.\ to Buttonhole. 

Comb. a. (chiefly in pi.) bachelor s x beggar's buttons , 
see Bachelor, Beggar ; used also in comb, of other 
plants having but ton -I ike flowers or seed-vessels, b. 

b. -ball, Platanus occidental is (— button-wood); 
-blank, a disk of metal, etc., to be formed into a b. ; 
•boy, a page; -bush, a North American ihmb 
( Cephalanthus occidental is) having globular flower- 
heads; -fish, the sea-UTchin {Echinus); -hook; 
-mould, a disk of wood, et(L, to be covered wit h cloth 
to form a b. ; -mushroom (see sense a) ; -tree, tbe 
genus Conocarpus ; -weed, the genera Spennacoce 
and Diodta of tropical Cmchonacese \ also ihc Knap- 
weed ; -wood, Platanus occidentals (U.S.) ; also = 
button-busk ; also - button-tree Hence Button- 
less a. Bu*ttony a. 

Button (bp t’n), v. ME. [f. prec.] i To 
furnish or adorn with a button, or buttons, a. 
To fasten with buttons. Often with up. ME. 
b. To fasten the dothes of (a person) with but- 
tons. Usu. refi.; also absol. 1662. Also fig 3. 
intr, (for refi. ) To be capable of being tastened 
(up) with buttons 1 777. 

a. Jack had got Euclid buttoned up Inside his 
jacket 1864. fig. As it were, buttoned up, body and 
soul W. Irving. 


Buttoned (btrt’nd),///. a. 1534. Tf. But- 
ton sb and v. 4 -ED.] 1. Having buttons, 

adorned with buttons, as silver -, eighl-b., etc. 
b. Wearing buttons 1813. a. Fastened with 
buttons. Also with up, X826. 

Button-hold, v. 1834. [f. button-holder.) 
To take hold of (a person) by a button, and 
detain him in conversation against his will. 

Button-holder. 1806. I. One who button- 
holds. a. A case for holding buttons 1870. 
Button-hole (but’nh^l ), sb. 1561. L The 
hole through which a button passes. Also 
transf a. col loo. Short for button-hole flower, 
bouquet 1879. Also attrib Hence Bu’tton- 
hole v to sew button-holes; also — Button- 
hold (superseding it). Button-holer, one 
who makes button-holes; one who button-holes; 
col lot/, a button-hole flower. 

Bu*ttons. 1848. [//. used as sing.] 1. A 
boy in buttons, a page (colloq.) a. A name for 
the tansy and other plants; see Button sb. 
Buttress fbirtres), sb. ME. [?a. OF. bou - 
terex , nom. sing, (or ? pi.) of bouteret , ‘flying- 
buttress *, f. boater to push.] z, A structure 
of wood, stone, or brick built against a wall to 
strengthen or support it Also fig. a. loosely , 
A prop; a pier or abutment 1609. 8. A pro- 

jecting portion of a hill or mountain 1682. 

z. A long dead wall, unbroken by porch or b. 
Freeman. 

Buttress, v. ME. [f. prec.] To furnish, 
sustain, or strengthen with a buttress. Also 
fig. Occas, with up. 

To b. U [the ministry] up with the Grenvilles Busks. 
Butty (br>*ti). dial. 180a. [? corrupt f. 


Booty a. J x. A confederate, mate. 9. Mut- 
ing. A middleman, who contracts to raise coal 
or ore at so much per ton. Also in comb. 1845. 
Butyl fbixr-til). 1668. [f. But-ykic + -yl.] 
Chem. 1. The monatomic alcohol radical of the 
tetra-carbon series, C 4 H # ; called also Valyl, 
Tetryl , and Quartyl. a. attrib. Of butyl, du- 

tylic, tetrylic ; esp. in b. alcohol. C*H I0 O 
Hence Butyla'ctlc, in Buty lactic acid : the 
monobasic acid C*H e 03, derived from Butyl 
glycol. Btrtylene, the diatomic hydrocarbon or 
olefine of the b. senes, C*H 8 , also called Butrenc 
and Tetrene. Butylemic a. Butylic a. 

Butyr-, a formative of the names of chemi- 
cal compounds of the butyric series, and of 
some minerals (Cf. Butyro-. ) 

Butyrate, a salt of butyric acid. Butyrin, an 
oily liquid analogous to the acetins, obtained by 
the action of butyric acid on glycerin. Bu*tyr- 
one, the ketone of the butyric series, also called 
diapropyl ketone CO (C 3 H 7 ) a . 

Butyraceous (biwtir/i jos), a. 1668. [f. L. 
butyrum. 1 x. Of the nature of butter. Also 
fig. a. Producing or containing butter 1863. 

Butyric (hiwtiTik), a. 1826. [f. as prec.) 
Chem. Of or pertaining to butter, esp. in refer- 
ence to its chemical construction and formation 
Hence : 

B. acid, the monatomic, monobasic, fatty acid of 
the Butyl scries, CHIhOj, of which there are two 
modifications, normal b. and isobutyric acid ; the for- 
mer occurring in butter, cod-liver oil, etc., is a colour 
less viscous liquid, with a smell suggestive of both 
vinegar and rancid butter. Hence Buty' rically adv. 

Bu-tyro-, comb. f. L. butyrum. Cf. Butyr-. 

Bu’tyrous, a. 16691. [f. L. butyrum + -ous.] 
Butyraceous. 

Buxeous (btrks/bs), a. 1731. [f. L. btexeusA 
Of or pertaining to box or the box-tree. (Diets.) 
Bu-xerry. Now//;;/. 1757. [? ITincL baksdr% 
‘ native of Buxar’ (Yule).] A matchlock-man. 

Buxine (htrksain). 1836. [f. L. buxus 4 

-ink. ] A vegetable alkaloid from the box-tree. 
Buxom (bw-kstfm), a. [Early ME. buhsum, 
ibucsum, f. stem of bslgon BOW v. 1 ] tx . T ract- 
able (to) ; meek; gracious, obliging, kindly, 
prone (with inf). ta. Flexible; unresisting 

( poet.) -1700. 3. Blithe, bright, lively, gay 

arch.) X590. 4. Full of health, vigour, and good 

temper ; plump and comely, 1 jolly (Chiefly 
of women.) X589. 

z. I shall be buxomeand obedient to just y cos Fitx- 
herb. a. Wing silently the b. air Milt. P L. ii. 84a 
3. A Souldicr .of buxome valour lien. V, in. vi. 28 
A b. dame about thirty Scott. Hence fBu*xom- 
y ,.adv., -ness. 

Buy (bji), v . [OE. byeg(e)an , bohte, geboht ; 
of unkn. origin. Not found exc in Teut. 1 1. 
To get possession of by giving an equivalent, 
usu. in money ; to obtain by paying a price : 
to purchase. (Correl to sell.) Also absol. b. 
Of things : To be an equivalent price for ; to 
be the means of purchasing 1599 a. fig. To 
obtain in exchange for something else, or by 
making some sacrifice ME. t3- Aby v. a; cf. 
Bye v. Often with dear. -1615 4. To redeem, 

ransom. Obs. exc. in Theol., and now usu. repl. 
by redeem. ME. 5. To engage by money or 
otherwise to or to do\ to hire (arch.) 165a. 

1. To b. some little Cornish borough 1714. To 6 . 
into s to b. a commission in ; to purchase stock in, 
shares in. b. Can the world buiesuch a jewel! Much 
Ado 1, i. 183. S Nor is {he] with Pmy’rs, or Bribes, 
or Flatt’ry bought Dkyden. 

Phrases and Combs. B. in to collect a stock of 
by purchase (often opp. to sell out) ; also absol. ; to 
b, back for the owner, e.g. at an auction when the 
bids are too low t to b. a commission, stock, shares 
B. off; to get rid of, to induce (a person) to forgo 
a claim, opposition, etc. by. a money payment. B. out! 
fto ransom ; to purchase a pei son's estate, or interest 
in any concern, and so to turn (him) out of it ; to get 
rid of (any liability) by a money payment. Buy 
over: to gain over by a payment. B. up: to pur 
chase with a view of controlling the supply (a stock, 
or tbe whole of any commodity). To o< bought and 
sold ; often fig., usu. To be betrayed for a bribe 
{arch^ Hence Buyer. 

Buz, var. of Buzz in various senses. 

Buzz (buz), sb. 1 X605. [f. Buzz v.i] x. A 
sibilant hum, as that of bees, flies, or other in- 
sects X645, a * transf. Theoonfused sound mads 
by many people talking or busily occupied; 
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hence, stir, ferment 1637. a* fig- ta. A whim, 
Cad : [cf. Bee 1 5). b. A busy rumour. 1601;, 
a. I found the whole.. Room in a Hui of Politics 
Addison. Comb, b.-ftaw, a circular saw. U.S. 

Buzz, sb. 2 161a. [perh. echoic.] I. A bur. 
9. A downy land-beetlp (Rhizostrogus so 1 st it ia- 
lis) used as bait 1760 : Also qua&i-adv. 

Buzz, sb , a Only attrib, 1798. [? related to 

E rec. ; or short f. Busby.] Epithet of a large 
ushy wig. Also in comb, buzz-wig, one wear- 
ing such a wig; a bigwig. Also transf 
Buzz (br?z ), vfi ME. [Echoic.] I. intr. To 
make a humming sibilant sound like that of bees, 
etc.; to fly out , in, etc. with such a sound. 9. 
fig. To flutter, hover (about, over) like a bussing 
insect 1650. 3. To mutter, murmur busily. 

(Usu. contemptuous.) (arch.) 1555. b. To make 
the hum produced by many people talking 
1832. 4. trans . To tell in a low murmur, to 

whisper busily (arch.) 1583. 5. To spread as 

a rumour, with whispering or busy talk 1616. 
6. 1 o utter with, or express by, buzzing 1763. 

x. Wuspes that bus about his Nose Hen. 1 'IIF, in. 
ii. 55. a Boys and wenches buzzing about them ke. 
shops like flies Swift. 5. A bruit constantly buzzed 
Fuller. Hence Bu*zzingly tuiv. 

Buzz, v.'t 1785. To finish to the last drop 
in the bottle. 

Get some more port.. whilst I h, this bottle Thack- 
eray. var. Buzz a. 

fBuZZ, int. 1609. a. An exclaim of im- 
patience. b. «= * hey, presto etc. -1830. 

Buzzard l (bzrz&id). ME. [a. OK basart, 
nsu. taken as derived from L. buteoneml] 1. 
A bird of the genus Buteo , esp. B. vulgaris. 
Applied also, with defining words, to others of 
the Falconidx: as Bald B., the Osprey ; Honey 
B. p Perms apivorus ; Moor B., Circus eerugino- 
sus . (The buzzard was a useless kind of hawk ; 
hence sense a.) a. fig. A worthless, stupid, 
or ignorant person. Often with blind. Now 
dial. ME. 3. attrib. Senseless 1592. 

x. An Historian and a Libeller are as different as 
Hawk and H. North. 3. A b. idol Milt. Hence 
Buzzardet, a hawk like a h., but with longer legs. 

Buzzard, sb* dial. 1825. [f. Buzz z/. 1 ] 
z. A name for moths, cockchafers, etc., that fly 
by night, a. — Buzzer 1 3. 1878. 

( omb. b.-clock, a cockchafer. 

Buzzer (b vzai). 160a. [f. BuzzzO + -ER 1 .] 
1. An insect that buzzes. Also fig. 1606. ta. 
One who whispers tales. Hatnl. iv. v. 90. 3. 

An apparatus for making a loud buzzing noise 
as a signal; cf. hooter 1870. 

By. j/M [north. OE. bp, prob. a. ON. bar-r, 
by-r habitation, f. btla to dwell. Retaine d in 
place-names, as Whitby , etc.J A place of habi- 
tation; a \illage or town. 

By, sb . 2 ; see after By prep, and adv. 

By prep., adv. (a., sb.) [OE. bl (biz) 
accented ; bl, be unaccented : — OTeui. *bi, 
?cogn. w. I- arn-bi -, Gr. ‘ about '. (C*. 

OTeut. bo-, L. am-bo-, Gr. d/j.-<po- both.) Grig, 
an advb. particle of place,] A. prep. 1. Of 
position in space, a. At the side or edge of ; 
near, close to, beside, b. In forms of swearing 
or adjuration. Iu Teut. in presence of ' in 
touch of’, but in ME. use possibly a tr. of F. 
far, of instrumentality OE. c. By the side of ; 
hence, m addition to, beside ME. d. In the 
region or general direction of, towards OE.; 
spec, as in * North by East , etc., i. e. one point 
towards the east of N., etc. 1682. e. On 
(vaguely). Obs. exc. in by land , etc. ME. 9. 
)i motion, a. Alongside of, along, down over, 
up, over OE. b. Through; also expanded into 
by xoay of ME c. Near to ; chiefly in to come 
by (see Come v ) M E. d. On alongside of, past 
ME. e. At, to, or within the distance of ME. 
£ Expressing the amount of an excess or in- 
crease, infenority or diminution ME. 3. Of 
time. a. In the course of, at, in, on. Now 
only in by day (L. interdiu ), and by night (L. 
noctu) ME. b. During, for. (Now for.) 1460. 
c. On or before, not later than; twithin. Cf. 
Betimes. ME. 4. (fig. from 1 a.) a. After; 
with vbs. of naming , etc. OE. b. According to, 
in conformity with OE. c. According to; as by 
retail, by the yard, by the day, etc. OE. d. In- 
dicating succession of groups, quantities, or in- 
dividuals of the same class, as two by two , by 


files , m an by man , etc. ME, e. About, conce rn- | Littleby , etc. 

(nuin). a (pass), cm (loud), p (cut). ( (Fr. chef). 9 (ever). 
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Ing. with respect to, in regard to, as concerns 
OE. 5. (fig. from 2 a.) Indicating the medium, 
means, instrumentality, or agency OE. 6. Of 
circumstance, condition, manner, cause, reason, 
a. The circumstances of an action often puss 
into the notion of aid or means, e. g. in * to 
read by candle-light* OE. b. The sense of 
' means * often passes into that of ‘ attendant 
circumstances', and so into the senses of 
‘ manner * cause 4 reason ’ M E. c. In Bool- 
keeping, placed before Credit entries, the person 
or account being made creditor by the amount 
entered 1695. 

x. Com sit me bye 1485. Bromley-by-Bmv. You'll 
stand by me upon Occasion Cibber, b. Neither shall 
thou sweare by thy head Matt. v. 36. So eliipt. .By 
our Lady. C. If we don't net the horse by the bar- 
gain Dk Foe. d. By the head (Naut.): deeper in the 
water forward than abaft. So by the stern. By the 
board : see Board sb. ia. a. a. Moving by the river 
side 1816. By the way. lit. in passing along: fig. 
incidentally; eliipt., omitting 1 it may be remarked*, 
or the like. b. He that cometh not in by the dore 
John x. 1 e. A miss by a milo 1880, f. He is too 
moral by half Siikr'Dan. 3. C. Ready at the door of 
the hotel by nine Sn rne. 4 b. And tell what rules 
he did it by Butler Hud. 1. 1. 86. So by book , by 
heart , by rote ; by your leave, by consent , etc. 6. 
Will doe an did the Foxe by the Kidde Spenser. 1 
know nothing by myself [R.V. against] 1 Cor. *v. 4. 
5. 1 did give her a pull by the nose, and some ill 
woids Pkpys. To set by the ears : to set quarrelling 
To live by food A. Y.L. 11. vii. 14, by puetiy Church. 
Send chc-ck by bearer 1 8jp. So by the hands of. So 
in To have children by, be pregnant by. The wal ls 
of it were built by Diocletian. Pipes and alcoholic 
liquors are superseded by matrimony Punch. 6. b. 
He began by banishing 700 families Thirlwall. So 
in By way of \ see Way. Phr. By that : therefore; 
Warwickcs brother, and by that our foe Shake. 

B. adv. [In OE. the adv. may be treated 
either as prefix to a vb. p or as a prep, following 
Us object.] x.Of position : Near, close at hand, 
in another's presence or vicinity. See By- in 
combi ME. a. Aside, out of the way; out of 
use or consideration ME. 3. Of motion : Past 
a certain point, beyond. Also transf. of time. 
ME. t4. In addition, besides, also -1804. 

x. Methinks you sit by very tamely Berkeley. 
Standby I (Naut.) = be n ady. Full ami by (Naut. ) : 
sailing close-hauled to the wind. a. Stand by, or 1 
shall gaul yuu John iv. iii. ^5. To lay something by 
for a rainy day 1807. To he (lay) by (Naut.): =mocf. 
lie to. 3. They marched hy in pairs B. Jons. 

By, bye, a. OK [Attrib. use of prec. by- 
in adv. (The spelling bpe is now preferred in 
this use.)] x. gen. T he opposite of main. 
Also Jig. See By- in comb., and By-PATH, etc. 

2. Jig. a. Away from the main purpose, inci- 
dental, casual; b. of secondary importance; c. 
secret, underhand. See By-matter, By- 
word, etc. OE. 

x. The mule preferred the high road to the bye one 
Southey, a. By and idle talke Brome A bye effect 
Pai.ey, consideration 1842. 

By 2, bye, sb. 1567. [Eliipt. use of prec. 
ndj.J tA secondary course or matter; a side 
issue ; usually opp, to main --1824. See also 
Hyp;. 

x. Neither was the main let fall, nor time lost, upon 
the by North. Phr. By the by ; by a side way, on 
a side issue ; incidentally. Obs. or arch. Also quasi- 
adj. : Off the main track, of secondary importance 
1675. Abo used eliipt., with the omission 01 ‘it may 
bo- remarked ', or the like 1708, 

By. in composition. 

A. A ME. var. of the prefix Bi-, Be-, as by cause, etc. 

B. By. (occ. bye-): the prep., adv., or adj, in comb. 

I. Compounds in which by- is a prep., as by-rote a. 

II. Compounds in which by- has an advb. force: a. 
with senses' beside, past’; as by-stroller, by flown, 
etc. b. with sense * aside, sids-'i as by-glance, 

• thought , by-wipe ( = side-stroke), etc. 

III. x. Combs, in which by has an adjectival force: 
a. with senses 'at one side ' out-of-the-way * ' sub- 
sidiary'; as in by-chamber, -window, etc. b. in the 
sense ‘ Running ftloneside-and.apart\ 'devious', *un- 
frequented’, as by-alley, - route , -wash, etc. C. in 
sense ‘sipe-’, as by-issue, etc. d. hence, 'covert', 

‘ underhand ', as by-aim , -payment, etc, a. Incidental, 
casual, as by-election, - production (*=Gr. iroiptpyoi ). 

3. Opp. to Main, as by feature, form (of a word). 

4. Counterfeit, as tby*fruit, a gall or the like, tby- 
gold, tinsel, 

-by (bi), suffix , forming X. names of places 
(north.) from By sb. 1 , as in Grimsby , etc 9. 
personal appellations, derisive or playful, as 
idlesby , wigsby , etc. Perh. formed after per- 
sona! surnames derived from place-names, as 
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By and by (bai* and bai*, bai* an bai'). 
advb. phr. (and sb.) ME. [See By prep. 4d.J 
ti. Of a succession of things ; One by one, one 
after another, in order -1485. ta. On and on, 
continuously -x6ao. 3. Straightway, at once 
-1690. 4. [Cf. presently, and F . bientbt. ] Be- 

fore long, soon. (The current sense.) 1526. 
t5. Therefore; — L. continuo -1631. 0. so. a. 

Procrastination; b. Time coming 1591. 

4. To haue slayno the Prophetes before, and byanby 
Christ Olds. 

Byard (barfed). 1847. Mining. A leather 
strap crossing the breast, used by the men who 
drag wagons in coal-mines. (Diets.) 
Bybidder. 1880. [See By- III. 1 c.] A 
person at an auction who bids with the object 
of raising the prices (dial.). 

By-blow (bai’bl^o). 1594. L A side-blow 
or side-stroke (lit. and fig. ). a. One who comes 
into being bv a side stroke; a bastard. Also fig 
1595. +3. A blow that misses its aim -1684. 

x. N *w and then a by-blow from the Pulpit Milt. 
3. Now also with their by-blows, they did split the 
very Slones in pieces Runyan. 
fByboat. 1698. [f. By-.] ? An extra boat. 

Used esp. of the Newfoundland fishery “X796. 
fBy^Chop. [See By-, By-slip,] A bastard. 
B. Jons. 

fBycoket. 1464. [a. OF. bicoquet casque, 

dim. of F. bicoque ® It. bicocca ; app. f. bi- + 
cocca as in cocca del capo ' crown of the head '. ) 
A kind of cap or head-dress (peaked before ana 
behind). TJ Through a senes ol blunders a bi- 
rocket, misprinted abococket, was turned into 
.'b\cot, in which form it appears in mod. 
dictionaries. 

By-comer 5 see By- III. 1 a. 

Bye (bai). 1603. [Var. of By prep, used 
subst.] x. a. Cricket. A run scored for a ball 
which passes the batsman, and is missed by 
the wicket-keeper and long-stop 1746. b. in 
Tennis, Boxing, etc. : The position of an indi- 
vidual who is left without a competitor when 
the rest have lieen drawn in pairs 1883. c. in 
l.acroue, etc. : A goal, a starting line 1841. d. 
A by-match or event 1884. 9 . The name of a 

plot against the government of James I. (Dis- 
tinguished from the Main plot.) 1603. 
iBye, by, v. ME. [aphet. f. Aby, Abye v.] 

I . — Aby v. 2 , Buy v. 3. -1599. 9 . absol. 

Aby v. 4. ME. only. 8. intr. ^ Aby v. 5. -*1594. 

Bye-bye l (barbor). 1636. A sound used 
to lull a child to sleep; hence, ' sleep ' or ' bed ’ 
Bye-bye 2 (barbai*). 1709. Colloq. var. of 
Good-byk. 

By-end; see By- III. ic, d. 

( By-fellow. 1856. [See By- III. 3.] A fellow 
of a college not on the foundation. 

Bygoing (bai*g<?u iij), vbl. sb. 1637. [f. By- 

II. a. J The action of passing by; esp, in In the 
A.; in passing. 

Bygone, by-gone (bai-g^n). ME. [f. By- 
II. a.J A. ppl. a. 1. That has gone by; that 
has happened in past time ; former, tb. » 
Ago. Swift. 9 . Deceased. Also transf. 1513. 

B. sb. 1. pi. Things (esp. offences) that are 
past 1568. b. Arrears X663. 9 . The past 

(rare) 1872. 

x. B. shall be b. : the new Era shall begin Carlyle. 
fByiand. 1577. A peninsula -1630. 
Bylander, obs. f. Bilan dkr. 

By-lane (boW^n). 1587. [f. By- III. 1 b.] 
A side lane; also, a side passage in a mine 
By-law, bye-law (bai-lg). ME. [In sense 
1 a doublet of Byrlaw. In sense 3 used as if £ 
By adv. + Law, after by-path , etc. ; and sense 2 
is now used and understood thus.] ti. Var 
of Byrlaw. b. Often used spec, of ordinances 
made by common consent in a Tourt-leet or 
Court-baion 1607. 9 . A law or ordinance deal- 
ing with mattet s of local or internal regulation, 
made by a local authority, or by a corporation 
or association ME. 8. A secondary, subordi- 
nate, or accessory law 1541. 

a. There was likewise a law to restrain the by-laws, 
or ordinances of corporations Bacon By lawes w« 
the .. Scbollers have made Sel. Records, Oxford. 
3. In detail, or wtuu may be called the by-laws of 
each art Sib J. Reynolds. Hence Bylaw-man ■ 
Byrlaw-man. 


oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau da vie), i (sst). i (Psych*). 9 (what) 9 (got)- 
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fByllve, by*lif(e. [OE. bigleofa.\ That 
which one lives by; living, sustenance -ME. 
By-matter (barmse'Ui). 155a. [f. By- III. 
1 c, 3. | A side incident; a trivial matter. 
Dissenters unJ Scruplors in by-matters 1674. 

Byname, by-name (bainrim),^. MK [f. 
By- HI. 3.J x. A name other than the main 
one; esp. a surname; a sobriquet. 9. A nick- 
name 158a 

t. Lions-heart, Is. .the by-name of K. Richard 1631. 
m. Mr Welbore Ellis.. the butt of Junius, under the 
by-name of Grildrig Earl Stan none, lienee By- 
name v. to surname, to nickname. 

By-pass (bai-pos). 2848. [By- B. III. x b, 
Pass sb. 1 ] x. A secondary pipe to allow the free 
passage of gas, etc. ; esp. the small tube and pilot 
light which remains alight when a gas-jet is 
turned off. a. A road diverging from and re- 
entering a main road, esp. for the relief of con- 
gestion 1999. Also as vb. 

Bypast, by-past (bai-past), ppl. a. ME 
[By- 11. a.] Gone by, elapsed ; former. 
Bypath, by-path (b9i*paj>). MK. [f. By- 
III. x b. | A side path; a private or unfrequented 
path. A\&o Jig. (Formerly in a bad sense.) 
fig. By-pathes, and indirect crook’d wayes Shaks. 

By-play (bai*plri). 181a. [f. By- III. 1 c.] 
Action carried on aside, and often in duml> 
show* during the main action. Also transf. 
By-product (barpqrdzrict). 1857. [f. By- 
111. 9, 3. } A secondary product; a substance 
obtained in the course of a specific process, but 
not its primary object. 

Byre (baiai). [OE. byre ; perh. deriv. (nit.) 
of bu~ to dwell; see Bower.J A cow-house. 
He had beeves in the b. Barham. 

tBy-respe ct ; see By- ill. 1 c, d. 

Byrla-dy, in /. ; still dial. 1570. Contr. of 
by our Lady. 

tByrla-km. 1598. Contr. of By our Lady- 
kin -1625. 

Byrlaw. arch, or dial. ME. [app. a. ON. 
+byjar-L'g. f. by jar gen. case of by-r / By sb.), 
var. of bxr village, town, farm + log (pi. of I rg) 
law; cf. By-law.] 1. The local custom or law 
of a township, manor, or rural district, whereby 
disputes as to boundaries, trespass of cattle, 
etc., were settled without going into the law 
courts, a. transf. A district having its own byr- 
law court, or local law 1850. Hence in York- 
shire place-names, as Brampton Bicrlow, etc. 

Byrlawman. ME. [f. prec.] An officer 
appointed at a Court-leet for duties connected 
with the frvming and execution of byrl.iws. 
Also called Bicrlaw-grayvea (see Gkkavf.). 

By rule. Now Hist. ME. [Sc. var. of ME. 
bryKie. ] A coat of mail. 

By-road. 1673. !/• By- HI. i b.] A road 
which is not a mam road; a little, frequented 
road. 

Byronlc (baiqrnik),*. 1893. [Cf. Miltonic.'] 
x. Characteristic of, or after the manner of, 
Byron or his poetty. Also absol . 9. quasi-xA 

pi. 1 after philippics. ] Declamation or invective 
in tne style of Byron 1850. 

k. A B. youth in a turn-down cellar 1856. B. mock 
heroics Fkoudk. So Byronlsm, the characteristics 
of Byron or his poetry 1 imitation of Byron. 

By-room ; see By- III. x a. 

(jByrsa (b5*js5). x8ir. [L., a. Gr,] Med. A 
leather skin, to spread plasters upon. 
tBy*llp. x6i9. [ L By- II. b.] 1. A trivial 
iault. g. transf. A bastard 7670. 
fBy-epeech ; see By- II, III. 1 c. 

1 By-speL bi-spd. [ME. hi spell, OK. bt spell, 
f. bi + Spell story. ] x. A parable, a. A pro- 
verb -1650. 

+Byss, sb. ME. [a. OF. bysse, ad. I.. byssus ; 
see Byssus.] -> Byssus x; Fine linen -1648, 
Byasa*ceous, a. 1835. [f. Byssus; see 
-ACEOUS.J Bot. Composed of fine entangled 
threads. 

Bymsi-ferott a. 1835. [f. as prec. 4 

-(llFEROUS. I Zool. Furnished with a byssus. 
Byssine (briin), a. ME. [ad. L. byssinus, 
a. Gr.] 1. Made of byssus 1656. 9. quasI-xA 

[L. by ss in urn) -■ Byss sb. 

Byaaoidt a . 1857. [f. as prec.] Bot. Like 
a byssus, byssaceous. 
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Byssolite (bi-s^it). 1847. [f. Gr. fivoaot + 

-LITE.) -ASBESTOID. 

Byssus (bi*s£s). ME. [a. L., a. Gr. 
ad. Heb. buts, translated in Bible of 1611 'fine 
linen \ f. root buts to be white, to surpass in 
whiteness. ] x. An exceedingly hne nnd valuable 
textile fibre and fabric known to the ancients; 
it denoted properly a kind of flax, but was used 
also of cotton, silk, etc. fa. A name for fila- 
mentous fungoid growths, which arc now more 
accurately classified -1838. a. Zool. The tuft 
of fine silky filaments by which molluscs of the 
genus Pinna and various mussels attach them- 
selves to the surface of rocks; it is secreted by 
the byssus-gland in the foot 1836. 4. Bot. The 

thread-like stipe of some fungi 1866. +5. As- 

bestos. 

1. The feyrest of al [flexe] growyth in Egypt© 1 for 
therof is Missus made ryght fay re and whyte &*snowe 
Trkvisa. 

Bystander (bsi’stoc ndaj). 1619. [f. By- 

11. a.) One who is standing by; a spectator. 

Such an act, either in Executioner or b., is in no 
way justifiable Donne. 

By-street ; see By- III. 1 b. 

By-term (bai-taim). 1579 [f. By- III. 3, 4. ] 
ti. A nickname. 9. In Univ. of Cambridge : 
A term which is not the main one for entering 
or for taking degrees 1883. 

By-thing; see By- III. a, 3. 

By-time ; see By- HI. a. 

By-turning; see By- III. 1 b. 

By-view. ? Obs . 1731. [f. By- II. b, III. 
1 c, d.] a. A side glance 01 glimpse. b. An 
unavowed or self-interested aim. 

No by views of his own shall mislead him Atterbury. 

By-walk ; see By- III. 1 b. 

Byward tbaiwgxd), sb. 1840. [£, By- III. 
r, 3. J A ward or guard which is not the main 
one; as in the/?, lower of the Tower of London. 

By-way (bai-w/i). MK. [f. By- III. 1 b. 
A way other than the highway; a secludtd, 
private, or unfrequented way. Also transf. or 
' r .; often depreciatively. 

i'he by-ways and short -cuts to wealth D. Jerrold. 

By-west; see By prep . 

By-wipe; see By- ILL. 

By-word (borwujd). OE. [f. By a. a.] I. 
A proverbial saying. 9. A person or thing that 
becomes proverbial, as an object of scorn or 
contempt 1531;. 1). A byname 1598. t3- A 

trick or speech, pet phrase -1710. t4- A hint; 

a word beside the matter in hand -1658. 

1. Is it not a by word, like will to like Lyi.y. r. 
Israel shall be a prouerbe, and a by -word among all 
people i Kings ix. 7. 

By-work (borwfuk). 1587. [f. By- III. i d, 
e, 9, 3 j 1. Work done in by-times; ■= Gr. 
napepyov ; also, workdone with ulterior motives. 
9. An accessory work. ? Obs. 1587. 

Byzantian (bizse*nji&n), a. and sb. 1619. 
Lf. L. Pyzantius.] *- next 

Byzantine (bizaemtom, brzrentoin\ 1599. 
[ad. V..Byz(intinus, f Byzantium ; see Bezant. 
The second pronunc. is freq. with classical 
scholars.) A. adj. Belonging to Byzantium or 
Constantinople, b. spec . Pertaining to the style 
of art, esp. of architecture, developed in the 
Eastern division of the Roman Empire. The 
Byzantine architecture makes special use of the 
round arch, cross, circle, dome, and rich mosaic 
work. 1848. 6. Pertaining to the (style of 

music of the) Eastern Church. 

B. historians x those who lived in the Eastern Em- 
pire from the 6th to the 15th c. 

B. sb. x. An inhabitant of Byzantium 1656. 
a. - Bezant x. 1599. fa. « Bezant a . 1605. 

a. A Birantin, which is. .six pence sterling Hakluyt. 
So alto Byzantinesque a. in the B. style of art; 
Byzant nism, the style and mu hod* of art de- 
veloped in the B. empire 1 Byza'ntinize v. irons, to 
make B. 


C (sT), the third letter of the Roman alpha- 
phet, was orig. identical with the Greek Gam- 
ma, T, and Semitic Gimel , whence its form. 
In earlier Latin, it functioned both as (g) and 
<k) ; Nit subseq. it stood for the (k) sound only . 

When the Roman alphabet was introduced 
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into Britain, C had only the sound (k). The 
present value of C is the result of developments 
which took place both in Britain and on the 
continent during the time covered by the OEk 
and ME. periods. (See N.F..D.) 

In mod. English, C has (1) the ' hard ' sound 
(k) bef. a, o, u, bef. a cons. (exc. h), and when 
final ; (a) bef. e , i y it has the soft sound (s). 
In all words from OE. and OF., final c is 
avoided : the (k) sound being written k, or ck, 
as in beak, book, etc. Final c however is written 
in mod. words from Latin, Greek, or other 
langs., and (of late) in the ending -ic, as in sac, 
epic, critic , etc. But where this c is followed 
in inflexion by t or i, it is changed to ck. as in 
physicking , pic-nuker, etc. When the (s) sound 
is final, it must be written -ce , as in trace, ice, 
etc., and this final e is retained in composition 
bef. a, o, u, as in trace-able, etc. (3) Ct (rarely 
ce) preceding another vowel has frequently the 
sound of (J), esp. in the endings -nous, -cial, 
-cion, as atrocious, etc. This sound (which is 
also taken by t in the same position) is com- 
paratively modern. 

In foreign words, c occas. retains the foreign 
pronunciation, as in It cicerone (tjftji 


C Springs : see Cee (springs) : C Clef: see Clkf *. 

II. Used to^ denote serial order with the value of 
4 third ', as quire C. spec. a. in Music i The key-note 
of the * natural ’ major scale. Abo, the scale which has 
that note for its tonic, b. In abstract reasoning, taw, 
etc. : Any third person or thing. C 3: the lowest grade 
of physical fitness for military service ; hence fig. 

III . Abbreviations, i. C, now rarely c. = L. centum 
a hundred ; so CC * aoo, CCCC or CD ■» 400 ; formerly 
written ii.e., etc. Also, formerly »cwt. a. Mus. 'As 
a sign of time C stands for common time, 4 crotchets 
in a barf and 0 for allabreve time, with a or 4 minims 
in a bar 1 (Grove). C = Counter-tenor, or Contralto { 
C.F. ■ * canto fermo 3. C. “various proper names, as 
Chariest C. = Cardinal (obs.); C (Cnem.) Carbon | C 
(Electricity) current 1 C. = Centigrade (thermometer) | 
c. chapter ; c. century;c.(CrrcA*/)caught;c.(bef.adate) 
= L. circa about; C.A. Chartered Accountant ( 5 c.) | 
CB. Companion of the Bath; C.E. Civil Emjineeri 
GS. Civil Service; C. of E. (s/'av,r) Church of England. 

Ca% mod. Sc. f. Call sb. and v. t call, drive. 
II Caaba (ka*£b£). 1734. [Arab., ‘square (or 
cubical) bouse ’.] The sacred edifice at Mecca, 
which contains the ‘black stone*, and is the 
' Holy of Holies ’ of Islam 

This is the C., which is usually called, by way of 
eminence, the House Sale. var. Kaaba. 

Caam (kam). 1799. The Heddles of a 
loom. 

II Cab (kseb), sb\ Also kab. 1535. [Heb. 
qab, hollow vessel. J A Heb. dry measure; about 
a'/, imperial pints. 

+Cab, sb* 1650. Abbrev. of cavalier (or Sp. 
caballero ). 

Cab (kseb), sb. 3 1897. L, Abbrev. of Ca- 
briolet, but applied more widely ; a public 
carriage with two or four wheels, draw n by one 
horse, and seating tw o or four persons, a. The 
covered part of a locomotive, which shelters the 
drivers 1864. 

1. Cabs— or cabriolets.. — were not known to us 
until i8ao Daily News. Comb . ; C.-r&nk, a row of 
cabs on a stand ; -stand, a place where cabs are 
authorized to stand while waiting for hir& 

Cab (kseb\ sbfi slang. 1876. [short for 
Cabbage x£.*] A crib used by a pupil in get- 
ting up his lessons. 

Cab (kseb), v. 1 colloq. 1858. ff. Cab * 6.3] 
intr. (also to c. if) : To go in a cab. 

Cab, vf* slang . [? Bhort for Cabbage.] To 
pilfer; to crib. 

j( Cabaan, caban (k&bam). 1693. [a. Arab, 
and 1 l ers. | A white cloth worn by Arabs over 
their shoulders. 

Cabal (kfibee'l),^. x6x6. [a. F. cabals, ad. 
med.L. cab{b)ala Cabbala, q. v. In 17th C. 
ca'bal.) tx* «“ Cabbala x -1663. ta. — 
C a hu ala a. -1763. 3. A private iutriguc of a 

sinister character formed by a small body of 
persons 1646. b. * Caballing 1734. 4. A se- 

cret meeting« esp of intriguers or of a faction 
(arch.) 1649. 5. A small body of persons en- 

gaged in private machination or intrigue; a 
junto x66o. 6. Applied in the reign of Charles 
11 to a small committee of the Privy Council, 
which was the precursor of the modem cabinet 
1665. b. in Hist, applied spec to the five mini- 


6 (Ger. Krfln). » (Fr. p*M). U (Ger. Miller). (Fr. dune). f> (o«rl). e (e») (th«e). i (?) (r«n). ( (Fr. £**re). S (fir, frrn, <«rth). 
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§ten of Charles II, viz. Clifford, Arlington, 
Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale, who 
signed the Treaty of Alliance with France in 
107a ; the initials of their names made up the 
word cabal 1673. Also at t rib. 

x, The c. against Washipgton Bancroft, b. Centres 
tfc, Burke. 5. Ac. of artists 1839. 6. It being read 
before the King, Duke, and the Cabal 1 Pews. 
Cabal (kfibcel), v. 1680. [? f. prec.] I. 

intr To combine (together) for some private 
end. (Usu. in a bad sense.) “ ‘“ J ' T, ~ 

trigue privately (against) 1680. 
oneself by caballing. Burke. 
a. Time has been givi 


1789. 


a. intr. To in- 
8* refi. To bring 

me uas been given to c., to sow dissensions, etc. 
Hence fCabaliat, Caba'ller, one who cabala. 

Cabal 


Cabala, var. of Cabbala ; also 

V Caballe, -al, -lam, etc. ; see Cabbal-. 
tCa*balL 1450. [ad. L. caballus .] A horse 
-1650. 

|| Caballero (lea. bal J eTtf). 1877. [Sp. L. 
cab illarius, f. caballus . ] A (Spanish) gentleman. 

Caballine (ka-bfibin), a . ME. [ad. L. cabal - 
linus.] Of or belonging to horses; equine. 

C. fountain = L . fms caballinus , the fountain Hippo* 
crene, fabled to have been produced by a stroke of 
the foot of Pegasus the winged horse of the Muses ; 
hence-' fountain of inspiration ’. 

Caban, cabane, earliest ff. Cabin. Used 
occ for local colouring (French or Canadian). 

|| Cabana (k&bfinfi). The name of a cigar. 
j| Cabaret (kae*bfirci). 1655. [Fr.; ctym. 

dub.] z. A drinking-shop. a. A restaurant 
where singing and dancing are provided during 
a meal ; also, the entertainment itself ( — c. show) 
, 9 1 5 - 

s. Sung two or three years ago in cabarets Dkydkn. 

Cabbage (karbedg), [ME. caboche , a. 
F. caboche head (in the Channel Islands • cab- 
bage ') — It. capocchta . f. capo : — L. caput . The 
actual Fr. name is choux cabus. ] 1. A plane- 

leaved cultivated variety of Brassica oleracea. 
Orig. the ' cabbage ’ was the * head * formed by 
the unexpanded leaves of B. oleracea ; now the 
name includes the whole species or genus, 
whether hearting or not, as in Savoy C., Wild 
C., etc. a. Used with epithets of other plants : 
Chinese C., Brassica chinensis ; Dog’s C., The 
lygonum Cynocrambe, a succulent herb of the 
Mediterranean; Kerguelen's Land C., Pringlea 
ant iscorb utica ; Meadow or Skunk C., Sytnplo- 
carpus foetidus\ St. Patrick’s C. = London 
Pride ; Sea C. = Sea Kale ; Sea-Otter's C., 
Ncreooystis. 3. The terminal bud of palrn trees. 
See Cabbage-tree. 1638. t4* The burr 

whence spring the horns of a deer -1611. 

1. Take cabaches and cut bom on foure..and let hit 
bovle 1440. 

Comb.: c. bark, the narcotic and anthelmintic 
bark of the C.-bark tree or Cabbage-tree. Andira 
inermis ( N. O. Leguminosm ) ; c. beetle -- cabbage flea ; 
C. butterfly, the Large White Butterfly of English 
gardens and fields, Pieris Brass icx, occ. also the 
■mall White ( P . Rapx)\ -cole = sense i; -flea, 
a minute leaping beetle, Hattie •% consobrtna } the 
larvae of which destroy c. plants; -fly, a two- winged 
fly (A n thorny r a Brassicx\ the grubs of which destroy 
the roots of c. ; -head, see sense 1 ; fig. a brainless 
fellow; -lettuce, a lettuce forming a c.-like head; 
•moth, onr of the Noctuina ( Mamestra Brassica), 
the caterpillar of which infests the c ; -palm, Areca 
oleracea , a native of the West Indies, etc.; see Cab- 
bagb-tkee ; -plant, a young seedling of the c. ; -rose, 
a double red rose, with large round compact flower 
{Rosa centi folia) \ -wood, (a.) the wood of the cab- 
bage-tree, {b.) Eriodendron anfractuosum , a tree re- 
lated to Bombax ; - worm, any larva which devours c. 
lienee Ca'bbagy a. rare. 

Cabbage (karbedg), sb* 1663. [? corrupt 
f. tarbage, used by Herrick; see Garbage.) 

1. Shreds (or large pieces) of cloth appropriatea 
by tailors in cutting out clothes, fa. slang. A 
tailor -1725. 3. Schoolboy slang. A crib ; * 

Cab sb * * 

Ca-bbage, v . 1 1528. [f. Cabbage sbX\ +1. 
intr. To grow to a head, as the horns of a deer, 
b. To form a head, as a cabbage 160X. 9. trans. 

See Caboche v. 1530. 

Ca*bbage, v* 1712. [See Cabbage sb.*] 
To appropriate surreptitiously, as a tailor does 
■hreds. b. Schoolboy slang. To crib 1837. 

Your taylor . .cabages whole yards of cloath 171a. 

Ca*bbage-tree. 1795. [f. Cabbage jJ.i r, 
a.] 1. Any palm tree, whose terminal bud is 

eaten like the head of a cabbage ; esp. a. The 


West Indian tree, Areca or Oreodoxa oleracea , 
also called Cabbage-palm and Palmetto Royal. 

b. Chammrops Palmetto of the Southern U. S. 

c. Euterpe oleracea of Brazil, d. Livistona in- 
ermis of N. Australia, e. Corypha australis of 
Australia. a. Other plants and trees, as the 
Cabbage-bark Tree, Andira inermis of the 
West Indies ; Cordyline indivisa of New Zea- 
land . Bastard or Black C - T * A ndira inermis 
(see above) ; — of St. Helena : Melanodendron 
integrifolium of S. America ; the leguminous 
genus Geoffroya. Canary Island C. T., Cacolia 
kleinia nervi folia , a composite plant. Small 
Umbelled C. T„ Commidendron spurium. 

|| Cabbala (kae-baU). isax- [a. med.L., ad. 
Heb. qabbdlah ' tradition ’.] x. The oral tradi- 
tion handed down from Moses to the Rabbis 
of the Mishnah and the Talmud, b. Later, the 
pretended tradition of the mystical interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament. 9. gen. fa. An un- 
written tradition -1699. b. Mystery, esotenc 
doctrine or art 1661;. 

x. Cabala, .is derived fro man to man by mouth only 

and not by wrytynge Fisher. a. b. Doctors in the 
cabala of political science Burke. Hence, Cabba'- 
lie a . of or pertaining to the C. var. Cabala. 

Cabbalism (kae baliz'm). 1590. [f. prec.] 
1. The system or manner of the J ewish Cabbala 
1614. 9. Occult doctrine; mystery 1590. 3. 

? (Cf. Cabal, Cabalist.) 1847. 

3. I do not know that there is more Cabalism in the 
Aunlimn, than in other Churches Emerson. var. 
Cabalism. 

Cabbalist (karbSlist). 1533- [ad. med.L. 
cabbalis/aA x. One versed in the Jewish Cab- 
bala. 9. One skilled in mystic arts or learning 
1599. 

a. Cupid is a casuist, A mystic and a cabalist Kmrh- 
son, var. Cabalist. 

Cabbalistic, -al (ksebali-stik, -frl), a. Also 
cabal-. 1624. [f. prcc.] Of, pertaining to, or 
hke the Cabbala or cabbalists; having a mystic 
sense; occult. 

Certain .. cabalistic signs upon the skull Tylor. 
Hence Cabbali'stically adv. 

\ tCa-bbalize, v. Also cabal-. 1660. [ad. 

J med.L. cabbalizare.] intr. To use the manner 
of the cabbalists; to speak mystically. 
Ca-bber. colloq. [f. Cab j/M] A cab-horse. 
Ca*bbing, vbl. sb . 1870. [f. Cab v.] Cab- 
driving, cab letting. Also attrib. 

[ Cabbie (koe-b’l), v. 1849. Iron-smelting. 
To break up flat pieces of partially finished 
iron for fagot ting. Hence Ca'bbler. 

Ca*bby. colloq. 1859. [f. Cab sb.a] A cab- 
driver. 

Caber (k/'i'bsj). 1513. [a. Gael, cabar pole, 
spar, rafter.] A pole or spar, usually consisting 
of the stem of a young pine or fir-tree, used in 
scaffolding, etc. ; and esf. in the Highland exer- 
cise of throwing or tossing the caber. 

Ca*bfuL 1856. [f. Cab r £.3 + -ful.] As 
much or as many as a cab will hold. 

C&biai (ka*bi,ai). 1774. [Fr., a. Galibi.] 

The Capybara ( Hydroch&rus Capybara). 

|] Cabilliati, cabeliau (kcrbil’d, ka’belyou). 
1696. [a. F. cabillaud , cabliau, Du. kabeljauw .] 
Cod-fish ; also, a dish of cod mashed. 

Cabin (kse*binV |M E. cabane, a. F.,:— late 
L capanna , in Isidore ' tugurium parva casa 
est; hoc rustici capanna vocant VJ ti. A booth, 
hut, (soldier’s) tent, or other temporary shelter 
-1649. 9. A permanent mud or turf-built hovel, 

or the like ME. rhet . «= • poor dwelling ’ 1598. 
t3. A cell -1616. tb. A small room -1620. +4- 

A natural cave; a wild beast’s den -1794. 5. 

A compartment in a vessel for eating or sleeping 
in ; an apartment in a ship for officers or passen- 
gers ME. Also, ta berth -1769. t6. A litter 

-1631. I7. A (political) Cabinet -1676. 

1. Make me a willow Cabins at your gate Twel.N. 
1. v 287. a. A mud c. here and there 1832. Uncle 
Tom's Cabin {title). 5. Keepe your Cabincs .you do 
aasist the storme Shaks. Comb, o.-boy, a boy who 
waits on the officers and passengers on board. 

Cabin (karbin), v. 1586. [f. the sb.] 1. 
intr. To dwell, lodge, in, or as in, a cabin 
(senses 1-4). a, trans . To lodge, shelter, as 
in a cabin 160a. 3. trans. To shut up within 

narrow bounds. (Mostly after Shaks.) 1605. 

1. And sucke the Goate, And cabbin in a Caue Tit. 
A. iv. ii. i7o. 3. Now 1 am cabin'd, crib’d, confin’d, 
bound in Macb. in. iv. 24. 


Cabined (kee -bind ),///. a. 159a. [C Cabin 
sb. and v. +-BD.J Made like a cabin; furnished 
with a cabin; confined in narrow space; fig. con- 
fined in action, thought, etc. 

Cabinet (kae*binetj. 1549. [Eng. dim. of 
Cabin; influenced in senses 3-6 by F. cabinet, 
ad. It. gabinetto ' closet, press, chest of drawers ’. | 
I. (Cf. Bower 1-3.) +1. A little cabin, hut, 

soldier’s tent; a rustic cottage; a lodging, taber- 
nacle; a den of a beast -1640. ta. A summer- 
house or bower -X737. a. A small chamber ; 
a private room, a boudoir (arch.) 1565. t4. 

A museum, picture-gallery, etc. -1796. 5. A 

case for the safe custody of Jewels, letters, 
documents, etc.; and thus, apiece of furniture, 
often ornamental, fitted with drawers, shelves, 
etc., for the preservation and display of speci- 
mens 1550. 16 . fig. A secret receptacle, trea- 

sure-chamber; arcanum , etc. -1667 U Short 
for Cabinet photograph. 

3. Cabinets shalt thou make in the arke Gen. rt 14. 
5. 1 he best jewel in the best c. Donnk. 

II . In politics. 1. (cf. 3) The private room 

in which the chief ministers of a country meet; 
the council-chamber. Now -= ’ political con- 
sultation and action ’. 1607. b. Those who meet 
in the cabinet. (Formerly called the Cabinet 
Council, as opp. to the Privy Council.) 1644 
tc. A meeting of this body. Now called a 
* Cabinet council’, or • meeting of the Cabinet’ 
-X805. a. Cabinet Council : a. the earlier name 
of ihe Cabinet ; see 11 . 1 b. 1635, b. now, A 
meeting of the Cabinet 1679. 3. Cabinet 

Counsellor, a private counsellor ; a member of 
the Cabinet 1611. 

1. a. Equally great in the c. as in the field Wkllino- 
ton. b. 1 he members of the President ’■ C. Bancroft 

III. Attrib., etc. z. Of the cabinet ; private, 

secret 1607. 9 . Fitted for a private chamber, 

or worth) to be kept in a cabinet. Occ. tech- 
nical, as in c. edition, c. organ, c. photograph , 
c. piano, etc. 1696. 3. Fit for cabinet-making, 

as c woods 1849. 4. Of or pertaining to the 

political cabinet, as c. minister, etc. 

x. His private C. devotions Clarendon. a It Is 
quite a c. picture Miss Mitford. Comb. C. -sized a. 
of fit size for placing in a c. | (a photograph) of the 
size larger than a carte-de-visue. 

Ca binet, v. 164a. [f. prec.] To enclose in 
or as in a cabinet. 

Ca binet-ma ker. 1681. 1. One whose 

business it is to make cabinets (sense I. 5), and 
fine joiner’s woiL a. casual. One who con- 
structs a political cabinet 1884. 

Cable sb. [ME. cable, cabcl \ kahle, 

identical with Du. and Ger. kabel ; cf. F. cdblc. 
It. capbio noose : — late L. capulum , caplum a 
halter for cattle. ] x. A strong thick rope, orig. 
of hemp or other fibre, now nlso of strands of 
iron wire. Also fig . 9 . spec. (Naut.) The 

thick xope to which a ship’s anchor is fastened, 
hence, anything used for the same purpoNC, as 
a chain of iron links (chain cable) Mil Also 
fig. b. — a cable's length , * about 100 fathoms ; 
in marine charts 607*56 feet ' (Smyth). 3. Tele- 
graphy. A rope-like line used for submarine 
telegraphs, containing a core of insulated con- 
ducting wires encased in an outer sheathing of 
strong wire strands. Also b. a bundle of insu- 
lated wires, passing through a pipe laid under- 
ground. 1854. c. A Cablegram 1883. 4. 

Arch., etc, (also cable-moulding) : A convex 
moulding made in the form of a rope TR50. 

X. A threfolde c. is not lightly broken Eecles.vt. xa. 
■. The c. broke, the Holding-Anchor lost Shaks. 9. 
Reported by c. to have put into St. Thomas t88ob 

Comb. : c .-bends, 'two small ropes for lashing the 
end of a hempen c. to its own part. In order to secure 
the clinch by which it is fastened to the anchor- ring * 
(Smyth)} -buoy, a cask employed to buoy up the c.| 
-laid a., composed of three main strands, each com- 
posed of three smaller strands ; -rope “ sense 1 1 also 
c.-laid rope; -stock, the caostani -tier, the place in 
a bold, or between derk% where the cables are coiled 
away; -tools, the apparatus used in drilling deep 
holes, such as artesian wells, etc. 

Cable (k£i*b*l), v. 1500. [f. thesb.] I. To 
furnish with a cable or cables; to fasten with or 
as with a cable, to tie up. a. Arch . To furnish 
(a column) with cable-mouldings (see Cable 
sb. 4) 1766. 3. trans. and intr. To transmit (a 
message, etc.), or communicate by submarine 
telegraph 1871. 

1. Here I am cabled up above their shot Sh»le% 
3. The exciting news cabled from Ireland x88o„ 


It (man), a (jxnw). an (loud), v (c«t). f (Fr. ch,f). a (ev*r). oi (/, eye). » (Fr. ean ie vie), i (ift). *'(P»ych*). v (what). (> (gat). 
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Cablegram (k^'blgroem), 1868. [A hybrid ; 
f Cable ^.+-gkam, after Telegram.] A 
message sent by submarine telegraphic cable. 
Cablet (kr**blet). 1575. [ 1 - Cable sb . + 
-ET.] A small cable or cable-laid rope less than 
zo inches in circumference. 
fCablish. 1594. [prob. a. Anglo-Fr. *cablis 

— F chablis, See lJttrd ckablis .] Strictly, 
windfalls, but explained in x6tk c. as * brush- 
wood -1853. 

Cabman (kae bm£*n). 1835. [f. Cab 
T he driver of a public cab. 

Cabob (k&byb). Also kabob. 1690. [Arab. 
kabdb, in same sense.] 1. An oriental dish of 
meat roasted in small pieces on skewers ; in 
India — roast meat in general. (Now in pi.) 
1698. a. A 1 eg of mutton stuffed with white 
herrings and sweet herbs 1690 Hence Cabo'b 
t. to cook thus. 

|| Caboceer (ksebasTau]. 1836 [ad. Pg. cab#- 
ciero, f. cabo head. ) The headman (of a W. 
Afr village or tribe). 

f Cabo ‘Che, v. ME. [f. F. cabochcr, f. cabocke 

— It. capocchia augm. and pejorative of capo 
head Cf. Cabbage v *] To cut off the head 
of (a deer) close behind the horns. 

Caboched, caboshed, cabossed (k&b # Jt, 
kab^-st), ppl. a . 1572. ff. prec.j Her. Borne 
(as the head of a stag, bull, etc.) full-faced, and 
cut off close behind the ears; trunked. 

H Cabochon (kabofah*). 1578. [Fr. : augm. 
of cabocke. J A pm ious stone, as a garnet, etc. , 
when merely polished, without being cut into 
facets or shaped. Chiefly a It rib. 

Caboodle (kab«*d , l). ong. C/.S. 1848. 

[?; cf. Boodle.] The whole c. % the whole lot. 
Caboose <k&b£'s). 1769. [Peril, ong. LG.] 
1. The cook-room of merchantmen on deck. b. 
A cooking-oven or fire-place on land 1859. a. 
V. S. A van or car on a freight train used by 
workmen or the men in charge i88x. 

! Cabot (kabo, 1611. [f. Romanic 

eabr, capo head.] +x. The Miller's Thumb. 
9. In the Channel Islands, a half-bushel 1835. 
Cabotage ^kae-Mlddj). 1831. [a. F. cabo- 
tage ^ f. cabo ter to coast.] Coasting ; coast- 
pilotage ; the coast carrying trade by sea. 
jl Cabr6 *.knbrr), a. [F. t f. cabrer .] Her. Said 
of a horse : Capering, rearing on the hind legs. 
|| Ca*brie, ca-brit. 1807. [f. Sp. cabrito, dim. 
of cabra goat. J The Prongnorn Antelope. 
tCa*briole. 1785. [In z,a. F. cabriole. ] 1. A 
capi iole, a caper (of a horse) 1814. 9. A kind of 

small arm chair 1785. 3. —CABRIOLET -1801. 

Cabriolet (ka brills)*). 1893 [a. K., f. 

( abriole, so called from its motion.] A two- 
wheeled one-horse chaise with a large hood. 
Caburn(ka:*l)9jn). x6j6 . [Pconn.w. Cable.] 
Naut. (pi.) * Spun rope-yam lines, for worming 
a cable, seising, winding tacks’, etc. (Smyth). 

(| Cacafue go. 1695. [f. L. cacare. Sp., Pg. 
carar + Sp. fuego, fire.] A spit-fire, braggart. 
Ca’ canny (ka,ka: nib 1896. [See Call v. 
III.3, Canny a. 9.] A policy of * going slow ’ 
at one's work for an employer. 

Cacao ikAk/1'0, kkka-o). 1555. [Sp., ad. 

Mexican caca-uatl ' caca-trce ’. See Cocoa. ] 
1. The seed of Theobroma Cacao, N.O. Bytime- 
riacese, from which cocoa and chocolate are 
prepared. ta. — Cocoa -166a, 3. The Ca- 

cao-tree 1756b Comb. c.-butter, a fatty matter 
obtained from the cacao-nut, used for making 
pomades, candles, etc. 

Caccagogue (ksekagpg). [f. Gr. k&xktj + 
•aywyof. J Med. An ointment made of alum and 
honey, and used to promote stool. 
fCace'mphaton. rare. 1699. [Gr.] An iU- 
sounding expression. 

Cachalot (kse’Jkl^t, kae-J&to). 1747. [a. F., 
app. meaning * toothed ’.] A genus of whales, 
belonging to the family Catodontidae , having 
teeth in the lower jaw. 

Cache (kaj), sb. 159s* [a. F.J 1. A hiding- 
place; e sp. a hole or mound made by explorers 
to hide stores, a. The stores so hidden 1830. 
Hence Cache v. to store (provisions) under- 
ground ; said also of animals. 

Cachectic, -al (kikektik, -hi), a. 1634. [ad. 


*4*; 

(ult.) Gr. *ax«*r(*<fa, + -AL 1 . Cl. Cachexy.] 
Of or pertaining to cachexy. 
fCachespell, .pule. Sc. 1596. [app. f. 
MFlem. caet e (- Fr. chaste. Eng. Chase + 
sped. J 1. The game of tennis; also attrib. 
-18 1 8. a. A tennis-court -1597. 

|| Cachet (kafr). 1639. [Fr. ; in 1 8th c. treated 
as Eng.] 1. A seal. 9 . fig. Stamp, mark 1840. 
3. Med. - Capsule 5. 

u Better 0/ e. (F. let ire de cachet) t a letter under 
the private seal of the French king, containing an 
order, often of exile or imprisonment. 

Cachexy (kakc’ksi). 1541. [ad. mod.L. 
cachexia, ad. Gr. acwcfta* £ + ?£**>] a. A 

depraved condition of the body, in which nutri- 
tion is everywhere defective, b. A depraved 
habit of mind or feeling 1659. Also fig. 
Cachinnate (kge*kinr>t), v. 1894. [f. L. 
cachinnare. ] imtr. To laugh loudly or im- 
moderately. 

Cachinnation (koekin^Jan). 1693. [ad. 
L cachinnatwncm.\ Loud or immoderate 
laughter. 

The hideous grimaces which attended this unusual 
c. Scott. So C&'chlnnator. Ca chinnato ry a 
ofipertaining to, or connected widi c. 

Cacholong [kse tjrflptj). 1791. [* Kascht- 
schilon ^ ' beautiful stone * of Kalmucks and 
T artars ’ (Dana).] Mite. A variety of the opal 
IjCachou (k£j£-> 1708. [Fr.] I, - Cate- 
chu. 9. A sweetmeat, made of cashew-nut, 
etc., used by smokers to sweeten the breath. 
IjCachucha (k&tjsrtja). Erron. cachuca. 
1840. [Sp.] A lively Spanish dance. 

II Cacique (kfisf k). 1555. [a. Sp. or F. cacique 
— Haylian wd. for 'lord, chief* ] A native 
chief or prince of the aborigines in the West 
Indies, etc. Hence Caci'queshlp. 

Cack (kaek), v. Now dial. ME. [app. ad. 
L. cacare .] z. intr . To void excrement 9 . 

To void as excrement 1485. So Cack sb. 
tCackerel fkx’karSl). 1583. [app. f. (ult.) 
Pr. cagar : — L. cacare (see prec.). J 1. A small 
fish of the Mediterranean : esp. Smarts gaga- 
rclla (Cuv.), and perh. other small sea-breams 
-i 7 v°< 9. Dysentery 1659. 

Cackle (kse’k*!), sb. ME. [f. the vb. stem.] 
1. A caLldcr. Now dial. 9. Cackling; as of 
a hen, etc. 1674. 3. fig. Silly chatter 1676. b. 

A chuckle 1856. 

a. The ailver goose .. by her c., sav’d the state 
Drydrn 

Cackle (karkT), z/.i [Early ME. cakelen ; 
echoic. ] z. intr. To make a noise as a hen, esp, 
after laying an egg ; also as a goose, or other 
fowl. 9. fig. Said of persons : a. To chatter, 
b. To talk fussily about a petty achievement, c. 
To chuckle, to giggle. 1530. 3. trans . To utter 

with cackling ME. 

1. Si ime persons are like hens that after laying must 
be cackling Seckkr. a. Howe these women cackyll 
nowe they have d} ned Palsgr. 3. To c. saiisfaction 
Howells. Hence Ca*cklcr,>f^. a blabber. 
Cackle, z 2 1748. Kant. ‘To cover a cable 
spirally with 3-inch old rope to protect it horn 
chafe in the hawse hole' (Smyth). 

Caco-, repr. Gr. #axo-, comb. f. xcueos bad, 
evil, used freely in medical terminology to form 
names of bad states of bodily organs, most of 
which, however, are not English in form, e. g. 
cacogala'dia (a condition in which the milk is 
bad), cacothymia (disordered state of mind), etc. 
caco*chy*louB [Gr. Ka/c 6 \v\ot) a. t Bath. 
characterized by had chyle; -chylla, depraved 
chylification ; -chymy [Gr, KOKoxvpia j, un- 
healthy state of the fluids of the body; whence 
•chymic a. t ill-humoured; sb. [sc. person]; 
also -chymical; -de'rnon. •daemon, an evil 
spirit; Med. fnightmare; Astral '. the (baleful) 
Twelfth House in a figure of the Heavens; 
•doxy (rare), wrong opinion or doctrine; hence 
-do'xical a.; -epy [Gr. ttattoiirtta], bad pro- 
nunciation (opp. to orthoepy ) ; hence •epi’atlc a. \ 
•ga'atric <7., having a deranged stomach (nonce- 
it'd.)\ -genesis [Gr. ytvtcru], morbid or de- 
praved formation ; a monstrosity ; -graphy ( Gt. 
-7pa»/>fa], bad writing; incorrect spelling; a bad 
system of spelling; hence -grapher, •gra*phic«, 
•al a . ; -logy | Gr. -Acryfo ], tevil report ; bad 
choice of words; bad pronunciation; ^magician, 
an evil magician or sorcerer ; -pUrsUe |f. Gr. 


cadastral 



in iron ore.] Min. A native phosphate of iron, 
containing also water, peroxide of iron, and 
phosphoric acid, occurring in radiated tufts. 
fCaco-zea-L 1579. [after Gr.JwurofiyXia.] I. 
(Mso cacozdon, cacozeha) : Perverse affectation 
or imitation, as a fault of style -1644 9. Per- 

verted zeal 1608. 

Cacozyme (karkowim). [f. Gr. k<zko- + 
Med. A particle of matter conceived as 
the active agent in producing infectious disease, 
either by fermentation or by propagation. 

Cactus (kre-kitfs). 1607. [ a « L *i *• Gr, *<i- 
ktos. ] +1. In ancient Nat. Hist. : The Cardooik 
9. A genus of succulent plants with thick fleshy 
stems, and clusters of spines. Now subdivided 
into about 20 genera, as Ccreus, Fchinocactus. 
Opuntia , etc., constituting the N.O. Cactaccn. 
fCad 1 . 1657. [?] A familiar spirit. 

Cad 2 (kaed). 1790. [app., short f. Cadee, 
Caddie, Cadet. Sense 5 is prob. an applica- 
tion of sense 4.] ti. An unbooked passenger 
whose fan? the driver of a coach appropriated. 
9. An assistant or confederate of a lower grade 
1835. +3. An omnibus conductor -X848. 4. 

— Sc. Caddie, sense 3. At Oxford formerly 
applied contemptuously to townsmen generally. 
1831. 5. colloq. An ill-bred vulgar fellow. Now 

usu. , a person (rarely a female) who is lacking in 
the finer instincts or feelings 1838. 

Cad 3 . Chiefly dial. 1651. Var. of Caddis*; 
called more fully cod-bait, c.-balt, -bit, -bote, 
■worm. 

Cadastral (kfcda‘str&l), a. 1858. fa. mod. F.] 
Of, pertaining to, or according to a Cadastre. 

C. survey: a. strictly, a survey of lands for the 
purposes of a cadastre 5 b. loosely, a survey on a scale 
showing accurately the extent and measurement of 

(A) (rein). { (Fr. faire). 5 (f*r, frra, earth). 
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CADASTRE 

•very field end plot of land; c-> the scale of 
or ®5'344 inches to a mile. So c. map. plan, etc. 

II Cadastre (kldd'stai). 1804. [ad. F. ca- 
dastre, ad. mod. Prov. caff astro, ad. It. catast{r)o 
(cf. G, cat-, kat aster), ad. late Gr. star don \ov 
register, prop. Kara, crrfxov line by line. (The 
alleged late L. cafitastrum , cited In Poste's 
Gati Inst . (1871) 145, as the basis of cadastre, 
is a figment. )J a. A register of property to 
serve as a basis of taxation, b. (in mod. Fr. use) 
A public register of the quantity, value, and 
ownership of the real property of a country. 

Cadaver 4 (k&dfi’VM). 1500. [a. L., perh. f. 
cade re. So F. cadavre. ] A dead body, esp. of 
man; a corpse. (Now mostly techn.) b. A 
skeleton. Sir T. Browne. 

Cadaveric (kaedkvcTik, k&dae*v£rik), a. 
1835. [f. prec. +-rc (Gr. suffix).] 1. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, dead bodies. 
(More techn. than cadaverous ) 9. Caused by 

contact with a dead body 1871. 
x. C. rigidity 1863, alkaloids 1880. a. C. warts 2883. 
Cada-verine. 1877. [i. as prec. + -ink.J 

Chem. One of the cadaveric alkaloids or Pto- 
maines. 

Cada verize, v. 1651. [f. as prec.] To 

make cadaverous. Hence Cada*verizable a. 
capable of being converted into lifeless matter. 
Cadaverous (k&dsrveros), a. 1627. [ad. F. 
cadavlreux, ad. L. cadaverosus.) Of or belong- 
ing to a corpse; corpse-like; esp. of corpse-like 
pallor. 

Some c. smell Dbrham. John Milton . . pale, but not 
c Ell wood. Hence Cada'verous-ly adv., -ness. 
fCaddesse, cadesse. 1565. - Caddow^ 
jackdaw -1688. 

Caddie, cadie (knrdi). Sc. 1634. [ad. F. 
eadet\ see Cadet and C A dk e, J 1 1 . - C a dkr , 
Cadet 2. q. v. Also attrib. 9. A lad or man 
who waits about on the look-out for odd jobs 
1730. b. Golf. A boy (or man) who carries the 
club etc, 1857 3. Lad {familiar) 1786. 

Caddis 1, caddice (koe dis). ME. [Two 
wds. : 1 (sense 1) OF. cadaz, cadas ; cf. Irish 
cadas » cada* cotton; a K. cadis. 1 fi. Cotton 
wool, floss silk, or the like, used in padding 
-1769. ta. Worsted yam, crewel -1721. Also 
attrib . ; also short for caddis ribbon. t3. A 
kind of (worsted or ? silk) stuff -1533. b. A 
coarse cheap serge. [Mod.F. cadis. J -1862. 

Caddis caddice (kse-dis). 1622. [?dim. 
of Cai> 3 . ] The larva of species of Phryganea, 
which lives in water, and forms for itself a cy- 
lindrical case of hollow stems, small stones, etc. ; 
used as a bait by anglers 1631. 

Comb : c.-balt, -worm - prec. j -fly, a Phryganea, 
as the May-fly. Hence Ca'ddised ///. a. furnished 
with a c. 

Caddish (kae-dij) , a. colloq. 1868. [f. Cad 2 
5+--ish] Ofthenatureofacad; opp. to gentle- 
manly Hence Ca*ddlsh-ly adv., -ness. 

Caddie, sb. dial. 1825. I. Disorder, con- 
fusion, disturbance. 9 . Bother 1865. Hence 
Caddie v. to trouble, disturb. 

Ca-ddow 1. Now dial. 1440. [perh. f. ca, 
kn jackdaw (Sc. Kae) + Daw.] A jackdaw. 
Ca-ddow 2 . Now dial. 1579. [Cf. Caddis 1 
3 b.] A rough woollen covering. 

Caddy 1 ^kte-dn. 1792. [corrupt f. Catty, 
Malay kati a we ght equal lb. J i. A 

small box for holding tea; usu*- tea-caddy. 9. 
U. S. A can with a lid, for water, etc, 1883. 
Ca-ddy 2 . 1781. [?f. C ad 1 .] Aghost, bng- 
be.^ r . 

Caddy, var. of Caddie. Also ns vb. 1908. 
Cade (k^id), sb 1 ME. [a. F., ad. L. cadus.] 
1. A cask or barrel. ta. pec. A barrel of her- 
rings, holding six great hundreds, i. e. 720; 
afterwards 500. -18O6. 

Cade (hvui), sb* (a.) 1450. [?] 1. as adj. 

Of the young of animals : Cast by the mother 
and brought up by hand, as a pet 1475. 9. as 

sb. A pet lamb or foal 1450; a spoiled child 
{dial.) 1877. 8- Of fruit : Fallen, cast {rare) 

1876. 

1. 1 t s ill bringing up a c. lamb Gao, Eliot, Hence 
Ca dish a. tame. 

+Cade, sb.s Var. of Ked, a sheep-louse. 
Cade (k£d), sb.* 1575. [a. F. cade.] A 

species of Juniper, Jumperus oxycedrus, yield- 
ing Oil of Cade, used in veterinary surgery. 
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Cade, r. 1 1 0ts. 1599. [f. Cade jJ.i] To 
put into a cade. 

Cade, v .' 1 1879. [f. Cade sb. 2] «To breed 
up in softness " (j.). 

IlCadeau (kadi). 1845. [Fr.] A gift. 
fCadee. 1689. Early form of Cadet, Cad- 
die : A (gentleman) cadet in the army -1789, 
Cadence (k/t*d£ns), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. It. 
cadenza, on L. type cadentia sb., f. cadere. In 
form a doublet of Chance.] X. In verse and 
music. 1. * The flow of verses or periods * ( J . ) ; 
rhythm, rhythmical construction, measure, b. 
The beat of music, dancing, marching, etc. 1605. 
9. 4 The fall of the voice * ( J .). 1589. b. Occ., 
the modulation of the voice; accent 1709. N 3. 
The rising and {esp.) falling of a storm, the sea, 
etc. 1667. 4. Mus . The close of a musical 

movement or phrase. Also occ. =— Cadenza. 
1597. b. A trill or other closing embellishment. 
5. Horsemanship. An equal proportion in all the 
motions of a horse 1833. 6. transf. Applied to 

colours 1868. 

s. The.. golden c. of poesie L.L.L. iv. ii. i»6. to. 
The occasional boom of the kettle-drum, to mark the 
c Scott, a. A low voice, with a. .sweet c. at the end 
of it SiRRNK. 3. lilustring winds.. now with hoarse 
c. lull Seafaring men orewatcht Milt. P.L. 11. 987. 

II. In the L. sense, fx. Falling ; mode of fall- 
ing -1667. fa. Chance 1601. 

2. Now was the Sun in Western c. low Milt. P.L.x. 

02 . Hence Ca'dencer. (rare) tocompose metrically, 
Cr ' denced ppl. a. rhythmical, measured. 

Cadency (k*i*d£nsi). 1697. [ad. L. *caden- 
tia. Not distinguished from cadence, exc. in 
sense 3.] fr. Cadence II. 2. 1647. a. — 
Cadence I. 1. 1627. 8. Descent of a younger 

branch from the main line of a family ; the stale 
of a cadet 1753. 

3. Mark of c. (Her.) : a variation in the same coat 
of arms intended to show the descent of a youngei 
branch from the main stock. 

Cadent (ktf'dent), a. 1586. [ad. L. caden- 
tem. ] x. Falling 1605. 9. Astrol. Of a planet : 

Going down, as c houses in a figuie of the 
heavens 1586. 3. Having cadence 1613. 4. 

Geol. Applied to a division of the palaeozoic 
strata ot the Alleghanies, corresponding to the 
lower middle Devonian. 

1. With c. Tearcs fret Channel* in her cheekes Shaks. 

|| Cadenza (k&de ntsa). 1836 [It.; see Ca- 
dence.] Mus. A flourish given to a solo voice 
or instrument at the close, or between two divi- 
sions, of a movement. (Occ. called cadence.) 
b. A brilliant solo passage towards the close ol 
the first or last movement of a concerto, in which 
the main themes are blither developed. 

Ca-der, cadar. Now dial. ME. [prob. a 
Welsh coder chair. ] ti. A cradle. ME. only. 9. 
A light frame of wood put over a scythe 1679. 3* 
(Cf. F. cadre frame ) A small frame of wood, on 
which a fisherman keeps his line {dial.). 

Cadet (k6<le*t). 1610. [a. F., a. Pr. capdet 
: — Rom. +capitello, dim. of L. caput ; hence, 
inferior head of a family. ] 1. A younger son 

or bro'her. to. A younger branch of a family, 
or a member of it 1690. c. The youngest son 
646. 9. A gentleman who entered the army 

without a commission, to learn the profession 
and find a career for himself, to. A junior in the 
East India Company's service. See also Cadee, 
Caddie. 1651. 3. A student in a naval or 

military college 1775. to, A school bov receiving 
military training, esp. to qualify for the O.T.C. 
Also attrib., as c. corps. 

3 . Watch Sandhurst too, its debts and its Cadets 
Hood. Hence Cade*tship, the status of a c. ; the 
commission giveu to a c. i var. Cado'tqy. 

Cadew (kae diw). 16 68. Var. of Caddis 2 . 
Cadge (kteda;), j/U 1615. [App. a var of 
Cage peril, influenced by CADGE v. 1 1. Fal- 

conry. A round frame of wood on which hawks 
are earned for sale. 9. A pannier. 

Cadge, sb . 2 vulgar. 181a. [f. Cadge v . ] 
The action of cadging. 

Cadge (k®d,4), v. ME. [? conn. w. Catch ; 
cf. grutch, grudge, etc. ] I. ti. trans. ? To tie 
-1647. ta.To bind the edge of a garment 1530. 
II. t3- To carrv about {dial.) 1607. 4. To stuff 

the belly {dial.) 1695. 5* *"tr. Togo about as 

a cadger or pedlar ; to go about begging 1812. 
irons. To get by begging 1848. 

Cadger (kard33i). 1450. [f. prec. + -er 1.] 


CADUKE 

x. A carrier; esp, one who travels between town 
arid country with butter, eggs, etc., and shop- 
wares. a. A hawker, a street-seller 1840. b. 
One who gets his living by begging or question- 
able means 1851. 3, Falconry. A man who 

carries hawks. (Cf. OF. cagier.) 2834. 

1. The King's errand lying in the cadger's gate Scott. 
Ca dgy, a. Sc, and n. dial. 1794. [?] I. 
Wanton; amorous. 9. Cheerful; glad 1795. 
Hence Ca*dglly adv. Ca*dgineaa. 

|| Cadi (ka*di, kfi'di). 1590. [a. Arab, q&dt 
judge.] A civil judge among the Turks, Arabs, 
etc. ; usu. the judge of a town or village. Hence 
Ca'diship, the office of a c. 

Cadie, var. of Caddie. 

||Cadilesker (k&dilcskai). 168 6. [f. Cadi + 
Turk, leskar army.] A chief judge in the Turk- 
ish empire, whose jurisdiction originally ex- 
tended to soldiers. 

IlCadjan (kcrd^&n). Anglo- Ind. 1698. [ad. 
Malay kdjdng.] 1. Coco-palm leaves matted, 
used for thatch. 9. A strip of fan-palm leaf 
prepared for writing on ; a document written on 
such a strip 1707. Also attrib. 

Ca’dlock, var. of Charlock. 

Cadmean (kaedmr&n), a. Also Cadmian, 
•meean. 1603. [ad. L. Cadmeus, a. Gr. Kafyuibr, 
f. Kafyios. ] Pertaining to Cadmus, the fabulous 
founder of Thebes in Boeotia, and introducer 
of the alphabet into Greece. 

Cadmean victory (Gr. Ka^tia vu rrj), a victory in- 
volvingthe victor's ruin ; usu. associated with Thebes 
or the Thebans. 

fCa'dmia. 1657. [a. I., cadmta , a. Gr. nab- 
nc ta or KaSfxta 717.] Chem. ' The ancient name 
of calamine ' (Ure); also, a sublimate consist- 
ing ot oxide of zinc; an ore of cobalt -1837. 

Cadmium (kse*dmi£m). 1829. [f. Cadmia 
calamine ; cf. sodium, etc.] Chem. A bluish- 
white metal, occurring sparsely in zinc ores. 
Symbol Cd. C. yellow, an intense yellow pig. 
xnent, consisting of cadmium sulphide. 

fCadou k. Sc. Also caduac. 1637. [app. 
a. F. caduc. ] A casualty, a windfall. 


IF. cadre frame ad. 
j. A frame, frame- 
cl The permanent 


|| Cadre (kadr). 1830. 

It. quadro >— L. quadrum.l 
work; scheme. a. Mil. 
establishment forming the framework ot a regi- 
ment 1851. b. 'I he complement ol officers of 
a regiment; the list ol such officers 1864. 

Caduac, perversion ol Cadouk. 

Caducary (k&di*?-kari), a. 1768. [ad. L. 
caducarius relating to bona caduca. ] Subject to, 
relating to, or by way of escheat or lapse. 

|| Caduceus ;k&m6 si#s). I'l. caducei 
1591. [L., ad. Dor. Gr. uapvKtiov a herald’s 

wand, f. H 7 )pv(.] A herald’s wand. spec. The 
wand carried by Mercury, the messenger of the 
gods ; usually represented with two serpents 
twined round it. (The proper sense in Eng.) 

He tuoke Caduceus his *nakie wand, With which 
the damned cIioms he Koucrncih Spfnsrr. v»r. 
tCa’dUCe. Hence Cadu'cean a. pertaining toac. 

Cadu -clary, var. ol Caducary, after fidu- 
ciary. 

Caducibrancbiate (k£di£:sibrsrr)ki|*iD, a . 
183s. [f. L. caducus + bran chin, whence mod. 
L. Caductbranchia, the Batrachians. I Zool. Of 
Amphibians : Losing their gills oefore reaching 
maturity (like the frog). Also as sb. 

Caducity (kfidisPsTti). 1769. [ad. F. cadu- 
ciii .] 1. Tendency to fall; transitoriness, 

frailty 1793. a - "A Senility 1769. a* Roman 
Law. Lapse of a testamentary giH. 4. Z00L 
and Dot. (Quality of being caducous x88x. 

The..c. of language^ m virtue of which every 
lion of the human spirit is lodged in a body of 
death M. Pattison. a. This meiancbolkk proof of 
my C. ClJESTZNP. 

Caducous (k&di*7*kas), a. 1808. [f. L. cadu- 
cus, f. cadere + -OU3. ] 1. Zool. and Dot. Used of 

organs or parts that fall off naturally when they 
have served their purpose; as leaves, the pi** 
centa, etc. 9. ** Cadukr 2, 3. Roman Law. 
Applied to testamentary gifts which lapsed from 
the donee 1880. var. tCadu'ce. 
fCadU'ke, a. ME. [ad. F. caduc, f. as prec.] 
1. Liable to fall. a. Transitory, perishable 
-x688; var. fCadtrcaL 3. Infirm -1541. 4« 

Epileptic. ME. only. 

a. Euery thynge in this world is c. Fishkk. 
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Cady, var. of Cadi, Caddie. 

Cae-; see also Cb-. 

Cecal (aTkftl), a. i8a6. [f. C^bcum + -al.] 
Phys. Pertaining to* or like, the caecum ; having 
a blind end. 

|| Cse-das. ? Obs. 1653. [L. ; a. Gr. kcukIcls.] 
The north-east wind personified. 

Ceecilian (stsili&n). [f. L. cmcilia a kind 
of lizard. ) One of the Cxciliad x, a family of 
Amphibia, having the form of serpents ; their 
eyes are very small 
Cecity, var. of Cecity, blindness. 

|| Caecum (sikUm). Occas. cecum ; pi. caeca. 
1721. [L. ; for intestinum excum.\ Phys. x. 

The blind gut ; the first part of the large intes- 
tine, which is prolonged into a cul-de-sac. a. 
With pi. ex ca : Any tube with one end closed, 
as the fiyloric exca in fishes 1753. Hence 
Cee'ciform a. Cmci'tia, inflammation of the c v 
Caenozoic, var. of Cainozoic. 
Caen-stone. A lightish-yellow building- 
stone found near Caen in Normandy. 

Caesar (sf'z&i). ME. [The earliest L. wd. 
adopted inTeut. See also Kaiser, and Czar.] 
1. Tiie cognomen of the Roman dictator Caiub 
Julius Caesar, u-ed as a title of the emperors 
down to Hadrian (a. d. 138), and subseq. as a 
title of the heir-presumptive. In mod. use often 
applied to all the emperors, b. The emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire; the German Kaiser 
1674. a .fig. or tranf. An autocrat, emperor 
1593. to. contextually. The temporal monarch; 
the civil power. (See Matt, xxii. ax.) 1601. Also 
attrib . 

1. Before whom Gcsars as well as PontifTs were to 
quail Freeman. a. Lead thine own captivity captive, 
and be C. within thyself Sir T. JJkownk. Hence 
Ceo sardom, the dominion or dignity of the Gcsars. 
fCtesareate, Caesarship, the imperial dignity. 

Caesarean, Caesarian (srztVrUrA. 1538. 
lad. L. Cxtartantts: also f. Cxtarcus . J A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to C.nesar or the Ocsars 1659. 

C. birth, operation, section (in Obstet. Snrg.)\ 
the delivery of a duM by cutting through the walls 
of the abdomen, as was done with Julius Caesar. 

B. sb. An adherent ol Oesar, of the Emperor 
(against the l'opc), or of an imperial system, 
Caesarism (sfzAriz'm). 1857. [f. Cassar.] 
The system of absolute government founded by 
Caesar 18^7. b. ^ Eras i i \nism 1H76. 

Monarchical ab-ohitisin, ot what 1 .call modem C. 
1857. So Cwsariat, an imperialist ; Cee sarize, 
v. tntr. to play the Cesar ; trans. to make like Catsai 
or C«c*;i r 'fc 

Caesious (sfzias'i, a. 1835. [f. L. emsius.} 
Bluish or greyish green. (Chiefly Pot.) 
Caesium (srni>m). 1861. [f. L. caesium , 

adi ncut.] L hem. A silvery white metal; named 
from two blue lines in its spectrum. Symbol Cs. 

Csespitose, cesp- (se:spitdu>), a. 1830. [ad. 
tnod.L. cxipitosus , f. raespttem.'] Pot. Growing 
in thick tufts or clumps; turfy. 

Caesura (si 7 m«r&, s*s- ). 1556. Ta. L. ex sura 
cutting, metrical pause, f. exs- ppl. stem ol <x- 
derei] i. In Gr. and L. prosody : The division 
of a metrical foot between two words, esp. near 
the middle of the line 1727. b. The lengthen- 
ing of the last syllable of a word by arsis which 
sometimes occurs in the c'^sura 1678. 9. In 

Eng, prosody * A pause aliout the middle of a 
metrical line 1556. 3. trans/. A formal stop; 

an interruption 1596. 

Cmsn a ral, CubsutIc a. of or pertaining to a & 

|j Cafe k«*fc). x 8 x 6 . [Fr.jcoffee, cofiee-house. J 
1. A coflee-house. a restaurant; now. a certain 
class of restaurant. 9. Coflec, in c. an lait 
(k;x -fir l nU*'), coffee with an equal quantity of 
hot milk ; also, the colour ol this 1818 ; c noir 
(nwflrj, lit. black coffee, i.e coffee without milk 
1863. 

tCaffk. 1531. X. A rich silk cloth much 
used in the 16th c. -1641. a. A kind of painted 
cotton cloth made in India -1810. 

Caffeic (kdbfrik), a. 1O53. [ad. F. cafiiqu e, 
ass;m. to mod.L. coffea.] them . Of or pertain- 
ing to coffee ; esp. in c- acid (C^II 8 0 ,). a sub- 
stance found in brilliant yellow prisms. So Ca*f- 
feidine, an uncryitallizable base (CyHuNfO), 
produced by the action of alkalis on caffeine. 
Caffeta*noate, a salt of Caffeta*nnic add, an 
astringent acid found in coffee berries, etc. 


Caffeine (ka'f^oin). 1830. [ad. F. cafiint, 
f. cafe see prec.] Chem. A vegetable alkaloid 
crystallizing in white silky needles, found in 
the leaves and seeds of the coffee and tea plants, 
the leaves of guarana, mat<L etc. 

Ca£ffa*ceoua, prop. Coffeaceous, a. rare. 
1865. But. Allied to the genus Cojfea, of which 
C. arabica is the coffee shrub. 

Caffrel'k&e'faj'). 1599. See also Kaffir, [ad. 
Arab, kafir infidel, Impious wretch, f kafara 
to conceal, deny.] ||x. Infidel; a word applied 
by the Arabs to all non-Mohammedans 1680. 
9. spec. One of a South African race of blacks 
belonging to the B&ntu family, aud living in 
Caffraria. Also the name ol their language, 
and used attrib. 1599. 3- A native of Kahristan 

m Asia; see Kafir. 

Comb . : C.-bread, a S. Afr. cycadaceous tree with 
edible pitli ; -corn, Indian millet, Sorghum vulgar e. 

II Cafila (ka*filk). 1594. [Arab, qnfilah cara- 
van.] A caravan. 

I Caftan (kafta n, kse'ft&n). 1591. (Turk, and 
Pers. ] An oriental garment consisting of a long 
under-tunic tied at the waist with a girdle. 

Wily Jews with their high caps aud caftans Willis. 
fCag ( kfeg),J<M 145a. [Same as ON. kaggi , 
Sw . kagge. Now corrupted to Keg; cf. the 
Cockney tub.} 1. A keg -1797. 9. A small 

fishing vessel. (Du. kaag.) -1667. 

Cag, sb.- Now dial. 1604. A stiff point. 
Cag, v. dial. J504. To offend, insult. 
Cage (ktflds), sb. ME. [a. F. cage late L. 
*cax>ja : — L. cavea , f. cavus. ] 

I. 1. A box or place of confinement for birds 

or other animals, made wholly or partly of wiie, 
or bars of metal or wood, so as to admit air aud 
light. Also Jig. f9. A lock-up -1850. 3. Any- 

tiling like a nge ME. 

1. Slone walls do not a prison make Nor iron bars 
a c. Lovelace. > [The soul’s] c. of flesh Daniel, a. 
a Hen. 17 , iv. ii. 56. 

II. Techmc.il. 

1. Mining, a. An enclosed platform for hoisting in 
a vertical shaft 1851. b. i lie drum oti which the rope 
is wound 1854. a. A confining framework* esp. a. 
Carpentry. A framework of timber, enclosing another 
work within it, as the c. of a windmill. b. One con- 
fining the motion of a ball valve. C. A strainer over 
the mouth of a pipe, etc. d. A cup with h $ lass bottom 
and cover, to hold a drop of water for microscopic 
examination. 3. An iron framework, to contain bum. 
-ng combustibles, used to mark an intricate channel, 
etc. 17. 4. 1 altonry. A frame to carry hawks upon. 

See Cadge rb. 9 1828. 

Hence Ca'geless *. Ca gellng, a bird kept in 
a c. Comb, c.-work, open woi k like the bars of a c. ; 
t Naut. the upper works of a ship. 

Cage (kfldg'),*. 1577. [f. prec.] a. To con- 
fine in or ns in a cage. b. To fit as a cage in 
.i mine-shaft i 36 o. 

Caged vp like linnets 1625. Hence Caged///, a. 
confined in or as m a cage | ^closed like a cage, as 
caged cloister Shaks. 

CsL'ggy, a. 1848. [f. next.] 1. Unwhole- 
some. 9. Ill-natured (dial.) 1855. 

Cagmag (kae-gmseg), sb. ( a .) dial. 1771. 
?] x. A tough old goose, b. Unwholesome 
meat; offal. 9 . adj. Decaying, refuse 1859. 
l|Cagot (kagt?). 1844. [Fr , perh. containing 
- goth (ef. bigot) ; see Littfe.] Name of an out- 
cast race in southern Franco; oce. * * pariah*. 
IlCagui (ka-gi). 1753. [Brazilian.] The fox- 
tailed monkey. 

llC&llier (kai>). 1849. [F., in OF. quaier ; 
see Quire . 1 A book of loose sheets ticked 
together; whence, reports of proceedings, etc. 
(Hardly in Lug. use.) 

CatlOOt (kih/ 7 *t). U.S. [prob. a. F. cahute 
cabin.] A company, or partnership. Hence 
Cahoo t v. to act in partnership. 

Calc, caOc c, -jee ; see Caique, -jee. 
||Cai<L Same as Alcayde. 

IlCailleach (ka*FA*\ In Scott cailliach. 
1814. [Gael.] An old (Highland) woman, a 
crone. 

Caim&cam, var. of Kaimakam, 

Caiman, var. of Cayman. 

Cain, kaln (k^n). Sc. and /r. ME. [a. 
Celt, edin 9 law ' rent, tribute, fine x. A 
rent paid in kind. Also attrib . *i\djig. a, 
(Ireland) A penalty for an offend 1518. 

Cain - (k/in). ME. The proper name of the 


first murderer {Gen. iv), used allusively. To 
raise C. (U.S.) : to make a disturbance. 

Comb. tC. -coloured, red or reddish-fellow, tbe 
reputed colour of the hair of G Hence Cai’nlan = 
Cainite. Cai'ni&h a. of the temper of G Cal'nlsm, 
the heresy of the Cainites. Cad’nite. ( a . ■ one of e 
and c. sect who treated C. and other wicked Scriptural 
characters as saints} ( b .) a descendant of C.| also/!/; 
Caini'tic a. pertaining to G or the Calnitea. 

Ca’ing-whale (,ka-,iij,hw^l). Sc. 1865. 
[Cci'ing {calling ; see Call) « driving like a 
nerd. J The round-headed porpoise, which 
frequents the shores of Orkney, Iceland, etc. 
Caino20ic (kain^u-ik, kPno-) f a. Also 
kainozoic, caenozoic. 1854. [f. Gr. naivbs -f 

$w. Analogy demands crenozoic. J Geol. Of 
or pertaining to the third great geological 
period (also called Tertiary), or to the re- 
mains or foimaiions characteristic of it. 
Caiper-caillie ; we Caper-. 

Caique (ka,rk). 1625. [a. F., ad. Turk. 
kaik. ] 1 . A light skiff propelled by one or more 
rowers, used on the Bosporus, a. A Levantine 
sailing-vessel 1666. 

1. Glanced many a light c. aloi g the foam Byron. 
Hence Cai*que)ee, cakkjee, v wer of a c. 

Cair, v. [ME. hay re, a ON keyra to drive, 
etc.] ti. intr. To go, make one's way [poet.) 
-1470. +a. trans. To bring. ME. only. 3. 

traus. and intr. To stir about, {mod. Sc.) 

Caird (ke«id). Sc. 1663. [a. Gael. ceard\ 
cogn. w. L. cerdo, Gr. jccpSu/.] A travelling 
tinker; a gipsy. Hence CaFrdman sb. 

Cairn (ke»in). 1535. [mod. Sc. f. cam , a. 
Gad. cam heap of stones. ? Gaulish karn-on 
neut. 4 horn *."] x. A pvramkl of rough stones 
raised : a. as a memorial or a sepulchral monu- 
ment. b. as a boundary mark, a landmark on a 
mountain top, etc., or an indication of a cache 
1770. c. A mere pile of stones 1699. 9 . The 

smallest breed of British terrier 1910. 

a. To add a stone to any one s c . : to do all possible 
honour to his memory after death. Hence Calmed 

a. furnished with a c. 

Cairngorm, -gorum (ke»ungo»Mm, -go** 
rora). 1794. I f. the mountain in Scotland (Gael. 
Carngorm , i. e. blue cairn). 1 (More fully C. 
stone:) A yellow or wine-colouied variety of 
rock crystal ; much tued for ornamenting ar- 
ticles of Highland wear. 

Caisson (kfi-san). A Lo calssoon. 1704. 

a. F., f. cause. | 1. Mil. a. A chest contain- 

ing explosives, to be buried and fired as a mine. 

b. A chest containing ammunition; a wagon for 

conveying ammunition. Also jig. 1704. 9 . 

Hydrant, a. A large w.iter tight chest used in 
laying foundations of bridges, etc. in deep water 
1733. b. A vessel in the lorm of a boat used as 
a floodgate in docks 18^4. c. A machine for 
raising sunken ships; ^Camel, q. v. 1811. 8. 

Arch. ‘ A sunken panel in ceilings, vaults, and 
cupolas * (Gwilt). 

Comb., etc.: c. disease, a disease produced Jby the 
sudden variations of atmospheric pressure experienced 
by men who work in caissons} -gate » sense ab. 

Caitiff (k/i*uf). M E. [a. ON F. caitiff caitive 
: — L. captivum. ) A. sb. t*. Orig. : A captive, 
a prisoner -1603. t®. One in a piteous case 

-1678. 3. A base, mean, despicable wretch; a 
villain. Cf. wretch . ME. 

a. Alas poore Caitifle Oth. iv. i. xop. 3. The wick edit 
caitiflfe on the ground Meas.for At. v. L 53. Hence 
t Caitive v. to make captive. 

B .adj. ti. t Captive. ME, only, ta. Wretched 
-15J3. 3. Vile, mean; worthless, miserable ME. 

1. He..ledde caittfte caytif Wvclif. 3. Caitiuo 
iudasMK Hence tCai'tifly ( -ively adv. fCai'tif- 
ness. -iveness. 

| Cal*tifly, -ivetie. ME. only. [a. OF. caiti- 
vetet :— L. captivUatem.\ Captivity; wretched- 
ness ; vileness. 

||Cajan ka-d.^an). 1693. [a. Malay 

kuchang. ] A genus of plants, C a Janus (N.CX 
Leguminosx), and esp. C. I adieus , cultivated 
for the seeds or pulse, an article cf food, called 
in India Dhal, Dhol , in Jamaica Pigeon-peas. 
Csqaput, cajeput, vara, of Cajuput. 
Cajole (kAd^- 1 ), v. 1645. [ a. F. cajoler, of 
uncertain origin.] x« trans. To get one's way 
with, by delusive flattery , specious promises, or 
the like. Const, into, from , out of. 9. intr. 
or absol. To ust cajolery 1665. 

l Abused and cajoled, aa they call it, by falsities 
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and court -impndence Milt. Hence C^jo'lement. 
Cajo'ler. Cajo'lingly adv 
Cajolery (kfid^'lsri). 1649. [a. F. cajo- 
le rie, f. cajoler .] The action or practice of ca- 
joling; persuasion by false arts. 

Those infamous caiolferies Evslyn. 

|| Cajuput (kie*daap^t). 183a. [(Ult.) a. 

M alay kayu-putih , i.e. kayu wood + patch white. ] 

I. C. tree : one or more species of Melaleuca 

(N.O. Myriacex ), esp. M. minor (Cajuputi) 
1876. a. C. oil : the oil obtained from these 
trees 183a. 3. Also, Oreodaphne caltfornica 

(N.O . Lauracete). Hence Cajuputene, Cajpu- 
tene, Ckem . * C 10 H W , the hydrocarbon of which 
•il of c. is the hydrate ' (Syd \ Soc. Lex.) 

Cake (k^ik), sb. [ML kake, cake, prob. a. 
ON. kaka fern., rel. to G. kuchc .] 1. With pi. : 

a. orig. A smallish flattened sort of bread, 
regularly shaped, and usually turned in baking. 

b. esp. in Scotland, spec. A thin hard-baked 

brittle species of oaten-bread 157a. c. In Eng- 
land, a sweetened composition of flour and other 
ingredients, as eggs, milk, dried fruits, nuts, 
flavourings, etc., often having its surface partly 
or wholly iced. a. As a substance X579. 8. 

Applied to other preparations ; e.g. a fish-cake, 
potato-cake, etc. 4. A flattened mass of any 
solidified or compressed substance, as soap, 
coagulated blood, tobacco, etc. 1528. Also fig . 
5. dial, and slang \ A stupid fool 1785. 

x. b. Land of cakes, Scotland. 4. To create what 
may be called a c. of custom Bagkhot. 

Phr. To take the c. ; to rank first ; to beat all. f One's 

c. ts dough x one's project has failed of success, Tam. 
Shr, 1. i. xxo. Cakes and ale , good things. 

Comb. : C. -bread, bread made in cakes, or of the 
quality of c.; -houee, tone where cakes are sold; 
one where cakes (sense 4) are stored; -meal, ‘linseed 
meal obtained by grinding the cake after the expres- 
sion of the oil *; -urchin, an ochinoderui of a discoid 
shape. Hence Ca'ky a. like, or of the nature of 
a c. ; weak-minded {dial). 

Cake (k/tk), v. 1607. [f. prec.] z. trans. 
To form into a cake or flattish compact mass : 
also fit*. (Chiefly pass.) a. inlr. (fpr refi.) To 
form (itself) into a cake. Const, together. 1615. 
a. The stiff clays, .in dry weather, .c. Sir H. Davy 
C al(ksel). 1875. Cornish name of Wolfram. 
IlCalaba (kae'l&bfi). 1753. [S. Amer.] A 

tropical evergreen tree ( Calopkyllum Calaba), 
yielding a lamp-oil, and Calaba-balaam. 
Calabar, var. of Calaber. 

Calabar-bean (kaelAba-i bPn). 1876. [f. 

Calabar , on the Gulf of Guinea. 1 The seed of 
Physostigmum venenosum , called also the Or- 
deal-bean, used as a test of witchcraft. Hence 
Calabarine, an alkaloid found in this bean. 

Calabash (ksrlabaej). 1596. fa. K. caJe- 
bassc, ad. Sp. cal aba fa, peril, ad. (ult.) Pers. 
kharbuz ' melon x. The name of various 
gourds or pumpkins 1658. a. The fruit of the 
Calabash Tree of America. Also = Ca la bask - 
tree . 1596. 3. The hollow shell of x or a, used 

as a water-bottle, kettle, or other utensil 1657. 
Also transfi 4. U . S. The head (joc.). 

Comb., etc.: C. gourd, the bottle-gourd [Lagenaria 
vulgaris) ss sense i ; -tree, a tropical American tree 
(Crescentia Cujete), bearing the fruit called Calabash 
(sense a); also, the Baobab tree. 

Calaber, calabar (karliibaj). ME. [app. f. 
F. Calabre, Calabria. ] 1. The fur of some kind 

of squirrel ; now, commercially, of the grey or 
Siberian squirrel : also attrib ta. The animal 
itself -1626. 

Calaboose (kaelabwz). US. 1837. [Negro 
F \ , ad. Sp. calabozo . ] A common prison {local). 
ilCalade (kaia*d, kilri-d). 1731. [a. F., ad. 

I I. calata, f. calare L. chalare, ad. Gr. ^oAav 
to let down.] The slope of a manage ground, 
down which a horse is ridden at speed, 10 supple 
his haunches. (Diets.) 

BCaladium (k&l^ diym). 1845. [ad. Malay 
Middy; see N.E.D.] Bot. A genus of plants of 
the Arum family having starchy corms. 

Calamanco (kselfimte qko). 159a. [Ofunkn. 
origin. ] 1. A glossy woollen stuff of Flanders, 

twilled and chequered in the warp, so that the 
checks are seen on one side only. Also attrib 
b. ellipt. [sc. garments, 1 1859. a. transf. Used 
of wood and plaster buildings 179a. 
Calamander (keelamse'nddj). 1804. [? Du. ; 
corruption of Coromandel .] An extremely hard 
cabinet wood of Ceylon and India, the product 


of Diospyros cruse sita (N.O. Bbenacem), specific- 
ally akin to ebony. 

Calatnary (kse-l&mlfri). 1567. [f. L. cala - 
marius pertaining to a calamus or pen.] The 
general name for Cephalopods or Cuttle-fish o 4\ 
the family Tevtkia* , esp. of the genus Loligo , 
having a long narrow body flanked by two tri- 
angular fins, and with the internal shell a horny 
flexible pen : e.g, the Common G, Squid, or 
Fen-fish. 

[| Calambac (kse-Umbaek). 1594. [? Malay.] 
Aloes-wood or Eagle- wood. (See Agalloch.) 

var. (|Calambou*r. [Fr. J 

Calami "ferous, a. 1753. [f. Calamus.] 

tCulmiferous ; bearing reals, reedy. So Ca*- 
lam l form a. of the shape of a reed. 

|| Calamina*ris, a. and sb. 1577- [L- •* 
lapis.] Earlier f. Calamine, var tCalami*- 
nary, -ar. 

Calamine (ksH&main). 1601. [a. F. r ad. 
med.L. calamina, app. corrupted from L. cad - 
mia, Gr. ir ab/xela t fca&fjtta.] A/in . An ore of 
sine: orig. applied to both the carbonate ZnCO,, 
and the hydrous silicate Zn 9 SiOt, HnO, but 
chiefly, in France and England, to the former. 
The silic.ite is distinguished as Siliceous or 
Electric C. (See also N.E.D.) Also attrib. 

Calamint (ksrlfimlnt). [ME. calament , a. 
F., ad. L. calaminthe, a. Gr. na\afxiy$rj 9 scaXA- 
puvBos, f. (in pop. etym.) xa\6s +■ fiiv&rj, fiivBos 
mint ] Bot . A genus of aromatic herbs, Cala- 
mintha (N.O. Labtatx), including C. officinalis , 
C. Nepcta, C. sylvatica , etc. j 

(-Calami -strate, v. rare. [f. L. ealamistra- 

tus, f. calamistrum curling-iron; cf. F. ealami- 
strer .] trans. To curl or frizzle (the hair). 
Burton. Hence Ca lamiatra-tlon. 

Calamite (Jvse’l&mait). 1837. [ad. mod.L. 
catamites generic name, f. L. calamus.] I- 
Palxont. A fossil plant of the Coal Measures, 
perh. allied to the Equisctacese or Mare's tails, 
but having a woody stem. a. Min A variety 
of tremohte, occurring in reed-like crystals 1882. 

Calamitous (k&lse mitas). a. 1545. [ad. F. 
calamite ux , -eus , ad 1.. calamitosus, contr. of 
calamitatosus ] x. Fraught with or causing 
calamity; full of affliction or misery. a. In- 
volved in calamity or distress ^1752. 

x. That c. error of the Jewea, misapprehending the 
Prophesies of their Messias Sis T. Browne, Hence 
Cafa'mitouB-ly adv., -ness {rare). 

Calamity (k&lae miti). 1490. [a. F. cala 
mil /, f. L. cala f nit a tern ; ? from +calamis, whence 
incolumis .] i. The condition of grievous af- 
fliction or adversity; deep distress arising from 
some adverse circumstance or event, a. A griev- 
ous disaster or misfortune 155a. 

_x. Thou art wedded to calamitie Rom. \ Tul. m. 
iii. 3. 3. The bearing well of all calamities Milt. 

|| Calamus (kwl&mtfs). ME. [a. L., Gr. 
*<£A.a/toy.] ti. A reed, a cane : vaguely used 
by early writers -1712. 9. Sweet C., C. aro- 

ma tic us : a. an eastern aromatic plant {Ex. 
xxx. 33), taken by some to be the Sweet-scented 
Lemon Grass of Malabar ; b. the native Sweet 
Flag {.4 corns Calamus ) ME, 8- A genus of 
palms comprising many species, the stems of 
which form canes or rattans 1836. 4. A fistular 

stem without an articulation, var, tCa lamy. 
fGalander, -re. 1599. [a. F. c aland re, ad. 
med.L. calandra , Gr. nAkavIlpot. J A species of 
lark, A lauda Calandra -1803. 

|| Calando (kakrnd*). [It, — ‘slackening'.] 
A/us. A direction: Diminishing in tone and rate. 
Calash (kfilae*/), sb. Also caleche, caliche. 
1666. [a. F. caliche, of Slav, origin, f. (ult.) hole 
wheel J 1. A light carriage with low wheels, 
having a removable folding hood. 1 n Canada a 
two-wheeled, one-seated vehicle, with a seat for 
the driver on the splashboard, a. The folding 
hood of various vehicles, e.g. a carriage, a per- 
ambulator, etc. 1856. 8« A woman’s hood, sup- 

ported with hoops, and projecting beyond the 
face. Formerly much worn. X774. Also attrib. 
JrTh® Canadian* . . were riding about in calechea 
1 1 3 ’- , That in hei clogs and c. Thackeray. 

Calastic, a., lot chalastick , ad. Gr. xoAa- 
<rrift6t. Burton. 

HCalathi-ditmt [mod.L. ; dim. f. L. cala 
thus. ] Bot. The flower-head of Compositse. 


||Calathus (kse l&J>&). PI. -L 1753. [L. 5 
a. Gr kclKciOoz vase-shaped basket] x. An 
ancient basket (in sculpture, etc.), a. -*Cala- 
tuidium. Hence Cn'Uthiform a. 

Calavance (kse lfivxns). ? Obs. i6ao. [Orig. 
garvance, caravance, a. Sp. garbantochick-pcaL ] 
A* name for certain varieues of pulse, as Dolickos 
da r bade tt sis, etc. 

Salt fish and calAvances Marryat. 

Cala-verite. 1868. [f. Calaveras in Cali- 
fornia + -ITR.] A/in . A bronze-vellow massive 
tellurid of gold, or of gold and silver. 

Calc- (kselk). 1875. [a. Ger. kali lime, 

a. L catcem (calx). J Min. and Geol. Lime ; 
used attrib. or in comb. — ' lime-, calcareous 
as in C. -sinter, -spar, -tuff. 

|| Calcalrc (kalke*r). 1833. [F. (ad. L. calca- 
rius) ; sb. in Geol. 'limestone'.] In calc airs 
grossier, and c. silicicux (coarse and siliceous 
limestone), the French names of two strata of 
the Paris basin, used by geologists generally. 
Calcaneal, Calcanean, a. 1847. [*■ L- 

calcancum + -AL, -an.] Pkys. Of or belonging to 
the heel-bone. Hence Calca’neo-, comb. form. 
|| Calcanetim (kselk?**niftn). 1751. [L. (os) 
calcaneum , t. calcem.] The bone of the heel. 
Calcar I (ka-lkai). 1669. [ad. It. calcara ; 
I cf. L. calcaria lime-kiln.] 1. In Glass-making : 
'A small furnace, in which the first calcination 
is made of sand and potash, for the formation 
of a frit * (Ure). 9 . Metall. An annealing oven. 
|| Calcar ® (karlkai). 1836. [L. calcar spur.] 
But. A hollow spur from the base of a petal. 
Hence Ca'lcarate a. spurred. 

Calcareo- (ka?lke»*ri|«). 1799. Comb, t 

Calcareous, ‘containing lime', used a. with 
adjs., as c.-argillaceous (composed of clay with 
a mixture of lime, etc.) ; b. with sbs., as c. -ba- 
rite, a white barite from Strontian containing 
6 ®/ 0 °* Ume - 

Calcareous, -ious (kadke-'rias), a. 1677. 
[f. L, c a lean us + -ous. The sp. in -eous is 
erron.] Of the nature of (carbonate of) lime; 
composed of or containing lime or limestone. 

C. spar ■= Calc-spar i c. ttfa — Calc-turf, llenca 
Calca*reou*-ly mdv ^ -oen. 

Calcariferous (koelk&ri-f^ras), a. 1853. 
[prop.f. L.rtffr<xr-f--(i)FERous; in a as if f.rafr-.] 
x Bearing spurs. 9. catachr. for calciferous. 
So Calca'riform a. shaped like a spur; having 
a calcareous, rhomboidal appearance. 

Cadcarine, a. 1871. [f. L. car car.] Spnr- 
like. 

tCa-lcate, v. rare. 1623. [f. L. calc at-, cal - 
care. J To stamp under the heel. Hence Cal- 
ca*tion (rare). 

|| Calcave-lla, Calcave*llos. 1816. [f. Car- 
cavelhos (karkave-Pi?s) in Portugal.] A sweet 
white wine brought from Lisbon. 
fCadceate, v. 1656. [f. L. caheare .] To 
shoe, or rut on Lhoes Hence Caiceatcd fpl 
a. ; var. tCa lceate a. (rare). 

Calcedon, calcedony, etc. ; see Chal-. 
Calceiform ( kse lsi", i/pam), n. i860, [f. L. 
calceus + -(i)form.] Bot. Calceolate. 
Calceolaria (koe lw*,i7leFTiA, kxelsuX-). 1846. 
(f. L. calceolus, dim. of calceus + -aria.] Bot . 

‘ Slipper-flower ’ or 1 slipper- wort a genus of 
Scrophulanacese, having a flower which suggests 
its name. Native to S. America. 

Calceolate (ksrlstffrtt), a. 1864. [t as 
prec.] Bot. Shaped like a slipper. Hence 
Caiceolately adv. 

Calces, pL of Calx. 

fCalce-acenoe. [f. L, calc-.] Replaced by 
Calorescence. 

Calci-, comb. f. of L. calx lime. Hence 1 
calci-feroua a., yielding or containing (car- 
bonate of) lime ; -Ac a. , forming lime ; belong- 
ing to calcification ; •flca*tion v conversion into 
lime ; the hardening of a structure, tissue, eta 
by the deposit of salts of lime, as in the forma- 
tion of teeth, and in petrifaction ; concr. the 
product of calcifying; •geaone a., Ckem. pro- 
ducing a calx, as some metals; -gerone a., con- 
taining lime ; -mine, a white or coloured wash 
for walls ; hence -mine v. to whitewash ; -miner* 
Calcic (ksHsik), a. 1871. [f. Calcium + 
-ic.] Of or containing calcium. 
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Caldform (kse'lsifj&m), m. 178a. [f. L 
oalcU)- lime; In 3 f. L. calx*) ti- Of metals : 
Oxidized -18x2. a. Pebble-shaped 1881. 3. 

Having a heel-like projection x88i. 

Calcify (kse’lsifoi), v. 1836. [f. L. calc{t )-, 
as if from *calcificare.) 1. To convert into 
lime ; to harden by the deposit of lime 1854. 

a. intr. To become calcified; see prec, 1859. 
tCa'lcinate. 1610. [ad. med.L. calcinaium.) 
adj. Calcined, sb. [sc. form or product .] So 
fCa'lcinate v. » Calcine. 

Calcination (kselsin/i-Jan). ME. [f. med, 
L. calc inart; see Calcine.] i. The action or 
process of calcining, fb. Oxidation -1822. a. 
gen. A burning to ashes x6x6. 3. A calcined 

condition or ( concr .) product --1712. 

Caldnatory (kaelsrn&tori, kjedsi-). x6ii. 
[f. med. L. calc in at - ; see prec. and -ORY. ] adj. 
Serving for calcination, sb. [sc. vessel.] (Diets.) 
Calcine (kaels^i-n), v. ME. [ad. med.L. cal- 
cinare, a term of the alchemists/] x. To reduce 
by fire to a calx, powder, or friable substance. 

b. To desiccate (air, etc.) by heat 1880. c. fig. 
To purify by consuming the grosser part 1634. 
a. gen. To bum to ashes 1641 Also fig , 3. 
intr. To suffer calcination 1704. 

a Calcining the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
Fa* rail Hence Calcl*nable a. Calci'ner, one 
who, or that which, calcines ; spec, a kiln for roasting 
ore. var. fCa’lcinize. 

Calcio- (kae*lsi<?-), comb. f. Calcium, used 
fb names of minerals. 

Calclte (kae-lsait). 1849. [f* L. ealeem + 
-1TE.J Min. The native crystallized rhombo- 
hedral anhydrous carbonate of lime (calcium 
carbonate), which exists in a variety of forms : 
calc-spar, calcareous spar. Also attrib. 

Ca lcitrant, a. rare. ( pedantic .) 1866. [ad. 
L. calcitrantcm. ] Kicking; that kicks at any 
restriction. 

Caldtrate (kse-l&ltr^t), V. 1623. [f. L cal- 
citrat-, calcitrare, f. ealeem.) trans. and intr. 
To kick. Hence C&lcitr&tion [lit. and fig ). 

Calcium (karlsitfm). 1808. [f. L. calx, 

ealc{i)-. J Chem. 1. A chemical element, one of 
the metals of the alkaline earths, being the basis 
of lime; a greyish-white metal, ductile and 
malleable, widely diffused, but found in nature 
only in composition Symbol Ca. a. attrib. 
— Calcic 1864. 

C&lco- (kae lko), comb. f. L. ealeem [formed 
after Gr. words]. 

Calcography, improper sp. of Chalc-. 
Calc-sinter (kie*lk|srnt2j). 1823. [ad. Ger. 
kalk-sinter, f. kalk + sinter slag/] Min. A hard 
crystalline deposit from springs which hold 
carbonate of lime in solution. 

Calc-spar (kwlkispau). 1822. [See Calc-.] 
Min. Calcareous spar. 

Calc-tuff (k*-lk|U> f)- *® aa * [See Calc-.] 

Mm. A porous deposit of carbonate of lime, 
formed by the waters of calcareous springs. 

Calculable (kae*lkit 71 Ab’l), a. 173 4. [f. L. 
calculate. So raod.F.] Capable of being cal- 
culated. Of a person : Such that his action in 
given circumstances can be reckoned upon and 
estimated x 96 <^. 

The least consistent, reliable, and c. of public men 
1865. Hence CalculabiTity. 

Calcular (kaedkidlAj), a. 1831. [?f. Cal- 
culus +-ar *.] Of or pertaining to a calculus. 
tC&'lculary, sb. 1674. Tf. as next.] A 1 con- 
geries of little stony knots' in a pear -1753. 

Calculary (kwlkidl&ri), a. 1660. [ad. L. 
mlculartus, f. calculus stone.] Med. Of or 
pertaining to a calculus; gravelly. 

Calculate (kfle'lkiwhrit), t/. 157a [f. L cal- 
mtlat -, calculate, f. calculus (see Calculus).] 

1. trans. To compute mathematically, reckon. 
absol. To perform calculations, to form An esti- 
mate x6oi. a. ellipt. To ascertain beforehand 
the time or circumstances of (an event, etc.) by 
astrology or mathematics 1593. t 3 * To reckon 

In 1643. 4. To think out {arch.) 1654. 5. To 

arrange, adjust, adapt, or fit for a purpose. 
Const, for, or inf. with to ; now only in pass. 
1639. lienee, in pa, pple. ‘ suited \ C. intr. 
To count upon or on 1807. 7. V. S. colloq. To 
think, opine, suppose, ‘reckon’; to intend, 
purpose 1830 _ 
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1. Why Old men, Fooles, and Children e. Jul. C. i. 
iii. 65. a. To c. a lunar eclipse Da Quikcey. 5. 
The coach was calculated to carry six regular pas* 
singers Scott. 6. To c. on a quiet Sunday xU7> 
var. tCa'lcule v. 

Calculated (kae’lkitfl^ted), pa. pple. and 
ppl. a. 1722. [f. prec.] x. Reckoned, esti- 

mated, thought out X863. a. Fitted, suited, 
apt; proper or likely to 1722. 

1. To speak witb a c. caution Gao. Eliot. %. Dis- 
guises not c. to deceive Mansbl. 

Calculating (kse'lkitfluiirj). 1710. [f. as 

precj vbl. sb. The action of the vo. Calculate : 
chiefly attrib . ppl. a. That calculates ( esp ad- 
vantage) shrewdly or selfishly 1809. 

He was c. and mercenary Mas. Edgeworth. Hence 
Ca’lcula'tingly adv. 

Calculation (kalkidl/ijba). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. calculations. ] x. The action of reckon- 
ing; computation, a. concr. The form in which 
reckoning is made; its result 1646. 3. Estimate 

of probability ; forecast 1847. 

1. All arithmetic and c. have to do with number 
Jowxrrr. a. If the first c. is wrong, we make a second 
Jam k Austen. 3. His. attack was never the inspira- 
tion of courage, out the result of c* Emerson, vars. 
tCa’lcnlate, tCa'lcule sbs. 

Calculative (karlki/JWliv), a. 1766. [f. 
Calculate v. ; see -ative. ] Of or pertaining 
to calculation; given to calculating. 
Extraordinary c. powers 1840. 

Calculator (kse lkirfl^taj). ME. [a. L., f. 
as prec.] x. One who calculates; a reckoner, 
a. A set of tables to facilitate calculations ; a 
calculating machine 1784. 

x. Nature hates calculators Emerson, var. tCa*l- 
c tiler. 

Cadculatory, a . ? Obs. 1611. [f. Calcu- 
late v.) Of or pertaining to calculation. 

Calculifrage (kae’lkiiHiirrk^'). [a. F. cal- 
culi fragt adj. * that breaks calculi'.] Med . An 
instrument for breaking down calculi. Hence 
Ca'lculi fragouB a. (medicines) fitted for break- 
ing or reducing calculi. 

Cadculist. 1829. [f. Calculus + -ist.] A 
mathematician. 

Calculous (kse-lkitflas), a. 1605. [ad. L. 
calculosus. \ 1. Med. Of or pertaining to a cal- 

culus or the stone ; diseased with the stone ; 
calculary ta. Stony (as the calculary of a pear) 
1671. var. tCalculo*se. 

Calculus (karlkitfliJs). PI. - 1 , -uses. 1684. 
[L., dim. of calx stone.] x. Med. ‘A stone. 
A generic tcim for concretions occurring acci- 
dentally in the animal body ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Specialized as renal , vesical , etc. ta. Compu- 
tation -1817. 3. Math. A method of calcula- 

tion, as the Differential, Integral Calcu- 
lus, etc. The differential calculus is often 
spoken of as 1 the calculus*. 1672. 

3. Science. .with all its calculuses, differential, in- 
tegral, and uf variations Carlyle. 

|| Caldariuxn (ka&lcle»*ri 2 fra). 1753. [L ] A 

(Roman) hot bath or bath-room. 

|| Caldera (kalde-* riL 1805. [a, Sp. L. 

c aid aria, pi. of prec.] Geol. A deep cauldron- 
like cavity on the summit of an extinct volcano. 
Caldron, var. of Cauldron. 

IlCalean, callean, calleoon. 1739. [Pers. 
qahydn.) A water-pipe for smoking; the Per- 
sian hubble-bubble. 

Caleche, caldcbe ; see Calash. 
Caledonian (k*l/d<J«»-nian). 1656. [f. Calc - 
donia , Roman name of part of northern Britain, 
in mod. poetry, etc., applied to Scotland, or the 
Scottish Highlands,] adj. Of ancient Caledo- 
nia; of Scotland, sb. A native of ancient Cale- 
donia; foe. — Scotchman 1768. 

Caledonite (karl/donaht). 1863. [f. as prec. 
+ -rrE. j Cupreous sulpho-carbonate of lead, 
found at Lead hills in Lanarkshire and elsewhere. 
Calefecient (kael/fca-Jient). 1661. [ad. L 
calefacientem, f. caterer facert .] adj. Produc- 
ing warmth, sb. Med • [sc. agent . ] 1661. 

C&lefectiOQ (kflel/fac’kfan). Now rare. 1547. 
[ad. L ealef actionem ; see prec.] x. Making 
warm {lit. and Jig.); heating, a. Heated con- 
dition 1634. 

Calefactor (karlifsektaj). 1605. [Lisente- 
facere .] ti. He who, or that which, warms, 
a. A small kind of stove 1831. 

Calefa ctory (kcel/fe’kuri). 153d, [ad. L 
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calefactortus, and med.L ealef actor ium.) A. 
adj Adapted for or tending to warming 1711. 
var. Calefa ctive (now rare). B. sb. 1. The 
room in a monastery where the inmates warmed 
themselves 1681. a. A warming-pan ; the trail 
of precious metal containing hot water, on which 
the priest warmed his hands when administer- 
ing the eucharist in cold weather; the pome 1536 
t3* - Calefacient sb . 1657. 
fCadefy, v. 1526. [ad. med.L caleficart , 
f. calere.) 1. To warm, heat -1657 9. intr . 

To become warm -1658. 

IlCalembour (kalafibwr, kalcmbuT). 1830 
[Fr.] A pun. 

Calendal (kaie-nd&l), a . 1839. [f- L. calettdm 
+ -AL.] Of or pertairung to the Calends, 
Calendar (ka-lendfij), sb. ME. [a. AF. 
calender : — L calendar ium account-book, t 
calendx calends, the day on which accounts 
were due.] 1. The system according to which 
the beginning and length of years, and the 
subdivision of the year, is fixed ; as the Baby- 
lonian, Jewish, Roman, or Arabic calendar, a. 
A table showing the months, days of the week, 
and dates of a given year; often also giving 
other data connected with individual days 
Often specialized, as Gardener j C\, Racing C., 
etc. Also a series of more detailed tables ; an 
almanac. ME. +3 -fig. A guide, directory; a 

model -1602. 4. A list or register. (Now fig ) 

ME. b. esp . A list of prisoners for trial at the 
assizes 1764. c. spec. A list of documents ar- 
ranged chronologically with a short summary ol 
their contents 1467. ts .fig. A record -1718. 

*. Julian C., that introduced by Julius Caesar 

b. c. 46, in which the ordinary year has 365 days, and 

every fourth year is a leap year of 366 days, the 
months having the names, order, and length still 
retained. Gregorian C., the modification of the pre- 
ceding with reference to astronomical data and the 
natural course of the seasons, introduced by Pope 
Gregory XIII in a. v. 158a, and adopted in Great 
Britain in 1752. SccSiyle. 3 He is the card ore. of 
gentry Hansl. v. it. 114. 4. c. C. of State Papers { title) 

1856. The Kulcndex of my past endeuours All's 

Weil 1. iii. 4. 

Comb., etc. : c.-clock, one whii h indicates the days 
of the week or month ; c. month, one of the t welve 
months into which the year is divided according to 
the c. ; also the space of time from any date (r. g. the 
17th) of any month to the corresponding dale (the 17th) 
of the next, as tpp. to a lunar month of 4 weeks. 

Hence Calenaa'rial, Calenda*rian adjs. (rare) 
of or pertaining to a c. fCa’lendarlst ( rarei 
tCa*lendary sb. - Calendar sb. ; as adj. = Calen. 
darian. Cale'ndric, -al a. (7 are J of the nature of a c. 

Calendar (ksflcndiu), v. 1487. [f. prec.] 

1. To register in a calendar or list. a. spec. To 
arrange, analyse, and index (documents) 1859. 
Herne Ca*lendarer. 

Calender (kseriendaj), sb. 1 1513. [a. F. 

talandre : — med.L calendra, L. cylittdrus , a. 
Gr. kvA ivlipos.) ti. — Calenderer -1782. 

2. A machine in which cloth, paper, etc., is 
pressed under rollers for the purpose of smooth- 
ing or glazing ; also for watering or giving a 
wavy appearance, etc. 1688. Also attrib. 

1. The c. Will lend his horse to go Cowrrta. 
Ca*lender, sb* 1634. [ad. Pers. qalandarj] 
One of an order of mendicant dervishes in 
Turkey and Persia. 

Calender, v. 1513. [a. F. calandrer ; see 
Calender i^. 1 ] To pass through a calender 
for the purpose of smoothing, glazing, etc. 
Hence Cale'nderer, one whose business it is to 

c. cloth, eta Ca lendry, a place where calen- 
dering is done. 

Calends, kalends (karl£ndz), sb. pi. OE. 
ad. L. kalendx, -as sb. pi. L root ha/-, cal - of 
calare , Gr. xaActV.] x.The first day of any 
month in the Roman calendar. (In use till 
i7tha)ME, ta.lnOE. A month; also , season 
ta .fig. Prelude. (Also in sing.) -1618. 4. A 

calendar, record 1470. 

3. What is age, but the Calends of death Raleigh. 
Foe. On (at) the Greek Calends (L ad Grsccas 
kaUndas ) s joc. for. Never; the Greeks had none. 

II Ckle-ndula. 1871. [dim. of calendm , perh. 
* little weather-glass ’ ] Bot. 1. Generic name 
of tbs Common Marigold, and its congeners 
a. Pharm. A tincture of the flowers used as a 
haemostatic Also attrib. 

C&lendtiiln (kdlrnditflin). [f. prec,] Chem. 
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A mucilaginous substance obtained from the 
common marigold. 

Calenture (krel€ntiu»j). 1593. [a. F., ad. 
Sp. calentura fever, f. calentar, f. L. calentem. ] 
A disease incident to sailors within the tropics, 
characterized by delii>ura in which, it is said, 
they fancy the sea to be green fields and desire 
to leap into it. a .Jig, and transf Fever; burn- 
ing passion, glow 1596. 
a. Knowledge kindles Calentures in some Domnc. 

fCadenture, v. rare . 1649. [f. prec. sl>.] 
To infect with the calenture ; fig . to fire 1678. 
intr. To become hot or inflamed. Daniel. 
Thirst of empire calentur'd his breast Makvklu 

fCa lepin. 1568. [a. F. f nd. It. calepino , 

from Ambrosio Calepino , of Calepio in Italy, 
who wrote the Latin Dictionary of the 16th c. ] 
A dictionary; fig, one’s notebook -1662. 

Calescent (kilo sent), a . rare. 1804. [nd. 
L. calescentem.') Growing warm, glowing with 
heat. Hence Cale'scence, increasing warmth 
or heat. 

Calf 1 (kaf). PI. (and occ. genit. sing., esp. 
in comb.), calves. (Com. Teut. : OWS. ceaff 
: — OTeut. *kalboe, - iz neut.l 1. The young 
(under one year old) of any bovine animal. esp. 
of the domestic cow OE b. tran if A dolt ; occ. 
a meek harmless person 1553. a.ellipt. Leather 
made from the skin of a calf; calf- leather 1727. 
3. The young of other animals; as deer, the ele- 
phant, the whale, etc. ME. 4. tran if. A small 
island lying near a larger one ; as in ‘ The Calf 
of Man ’ 1833. 5. An iceberg detached from a 

coast glacier; a fragment of ice detached from 
an iceberg 1818. 

x. b. Some silly doting brainless calfo Drayton. 
Essex calf : a native of Essex. 

Comb.: c.-kill, a heath- pi ant ( Kalmi/t l at i folia ) ; 
cf ‘lambkiH*; -knee, knock-knee; -lick (dial.), a 
cowlick, a feather; -love; calves’-snout, calf's-, 
Ani iRKHiNUM or Snapdragon. Hence Ca*lfllood. 
Ca l fish a. like a c. ; raw, untrained. Ca*lfling. 

Calf^ (kaf). ME. [app. a. ON. The 

fleshy hinder part of the shank of the leg. Also 
transf, of a stocking 1659. 

fful lonje were his legges and ful lene ylvk a staf 
ther was no c. ysene Cnauckk. Hence Ca’lfless a. 
+Ca-lfret. 1600. [ad. F. calfreter, ? f. (nit.) 
Arab, qalafa to caulk a ship with palm-tree 
fibre, etc.] To stop up the seams of (a ship) ; 
to caulk -1653. 

Calf s-foot, calves-foot. 1450. I. lit. 
The foot of a calf; hence calves-foot jelly 1620 
a. Herb. The Cuckoo-pint ( Arum macula turn); 
see A K U M. [So F. pied-de-veau. ] 

Calf-skin. Also calf's-, calves-, calve-. 
1590. The skin of a calf; a kind of leather made 
from this. Occ. — vellum . 

Cali-, erron. f. calli- t irom Gr. k&Wos beauty ; 
confused with calo- from Gr. ua\6s. 

Caliban (ksedibaen). 1610. [App. a var. of 
Can nib \l, or ?a form of Carib. ] ‘A salu.ige 
and deformed slaue* in Shaksp^re's Tempest ; 
whence a man of degraded bestial nature. 
Hence Cadibanlsm, 

Calibogus ^kaelibJu-gas). U.S. 1785. A 
mixture of rum and spruce beer. 

Calibrate (k® libre«t), v. 1864. [f. Cali- 
bre 1- -at. 3 . J To rlet‘*rmine tlie calibre of, as 
of a thermometer tube ; to graduate a gauge of 
any kind with allowance f >r its ii regularit es. 
Hence Calibradi in, the action of calib ating. 
Calibre, caliber ^ka; libai : ocoas. kAlrur), 
sb 1567. 1 a. F. calibre (quahbre in Cotgr.) of 
v ikn. origin ; ? f. Arab, qdhb mould ; or ? f. L. 
quA hbrd o! what weight (Mahn). See Calli- 
per. and Caliver.] x. ta. The diameter of 
a b diet, cannon-ball, etc. b. Hence, The in- 
ternal d ameter or bore of a gun. (Hence, de- 
rive ivcly, phrases like ‘ guns of heavy calibre \) 
1588. c. transf The diameter of any body of 
circular section ; also, of a tube or hollow cy- 
linder 1727 a. fig . ta. Degree, quality, rank. 

t The earliest cited sense: prob. from Fr.] b. 
)egree of personal capacity ; weight of charac- 
ter. In wider sense . Stamp, degree of merit or 
importance. 1567. 3 .pi. calibers. ~ Callipers. 

1. C. The caliber of tnese empty tubes Rrid, of 
arteries Todd. a. Sir Henry Vane, or others of such c. 
Dhumm. op Hawth. The c. of this young man’s 
understanding Scott. 

Comb., etc. : c.-rule, an instrument for determining 
the c. of a ball from its weight, or vice versa; so 


< -scale ; -com passes, -square t see Calliper. 
Hem e tCa’libre, -ber, v. to deLermine the c. of; to 
measure with callipers. C&libred a. of or having 
c. : esp. in comb. 

Ca-libum, -bumo. ME. The name of 
King Arthur's sword. See Excalibur. 

Calic(e, early f. Chalice. 

Caliciform (k£E*lisifj?jm),o. 1849. [ad. mod. 
L. caliciformis, f. L. calicem .] Cup-shaped, 
var. (erron.) Calyciform. So CaLhcinated ppl.a. 

Callcle (kse likT). 1848. [ad. L. caliculus , 
dim. of cahx .] Biol. A small cup-like promi- 
nence, as in corals, var. {erron.) Calycle. 
Calico (kaelikp), jJ. (0.) 1540. [In x6-i7tkc. 
also calicut, from the name of tlie Indian city 
(sense 1).] 1. The name of a city on the coast 

of Malabar; used attnb. in Calicut-cloth, Calico- 
cloth. 9. Hence : a. orig. Cotton cloth im- 
ported from the East 1578. b. Now, in England, 
Plain white unprinted cotton cloth, c. in U.S., 
Printed cotton cloth, coarser than muslin 1841. 
3. adj. Of calico. 

Comb. : c.-printer, one whose trade is c -printing; 
•printing, the art or trade of producing a pattern on 
c. by printing in colours, or other process. 

Calicular (kfili -kitflar), a. 1658. [f. L. cali- 
culus, dim. of calixA ti. ? =- calicular (see 
Calycle). 9. Biol. Of or pertaining to a 
calicle 1849. Hence CalEctilarly adv. 

Caliculate (kali’ki/H/t),*. 1846. [f.asprcc.] 
Having c.iliclcs. var. Call’culatcd. 

Calid (ksc’lid), a. arch. 1599. [ad. L. call - 
dus.) Win m, tepid; hot. Hence tCalPdity. 
(Chiefly tec /in. in Med.) 

Caliduct (karlidpkt). 1651. [f. L. calidus, 
or calor-t- ductus, after Aqueduct.] A pipe for 
the conveyance of heat. Cf. F. caliduc , 

Calif, var. of Calipii. 
tCa-ligate, a. 1569. [ad. L. ealigatus , f 
caliga . | Wearing caligx or military boots ; esp. 
in knight c. -1656. 

tCaliga-tion. 1615. [ad. L. caligationem .' 
Med. Dimness or mistiness of sight -1657. 

Cali&inous ' halrd vin.i-) f a. 1 548. [ad. L. 

< aligmosus. J Misty, dim, murky; obscure, dark; 
also fig. Now arch. 

The cave C. Cowper. Hence Caligino*sity (arch.). 
tCaii’ginousness. 

(I Cali go (kalai-go). 1801. [I„] Dimness of 


sight. 

Calig 


grapher, -meter, etc. ; see Calm-. 
Cali'gulism. nonce-wd . A mad extrava- 
gance worthy of Caligula, the third Roman 
Emperor. H. Waliole. 
iCaliiL 175a. [i r. ) Tlie tin of Siam and 
Malacca, an alloy, of which the Chinese make 


tea-caddies, etc. 

Calipash (ksedipaj*). 1689. [Perh. ad. \V. 
Indian; cL Sp. carapacho , Carapace.) ta. 
'I he upper sheli or carapace of the turtle, b. 
That part next the upper shell, containing a dull 
green gelatinous substance. 

Calipee (kwlipf). 1657. [Peril, as prec.] 
ta. The lower shell or plastron of tlie turtle, b. 
That part next the lower shell, containing a light 
yellowish gelatinous substance. 

Caliper, -compasses; see Calliper. 
Calipe va, calli-. 1833. A mullet of the 
W. Indies, Mvgil liza. 

Caliph, calif (kselif, k^*lif). [ME. califfc , 
caliphe, etc., a. F., ad. (ult.) Arab . khalifah 
successor. Khali f is the form now in favour. 
1 he pronunciation with long a is bad. ) The 
Mohammedan title for the chief civil and re- 
ligious ruler, as successor of Mohammed. 

Caliphate (karlifrit). Also -at. 1614. [f. 
prec. + -ate, ] i. The rank, dignity, office, or 



Ami*r,] In C. bark : the best sort of Peruvian 
Bark, obtained from Cinchona calisaya , 
Caliver (kaelivoj, kdlf*v®i). Now I fist. 
T568. I App. the same as Calibre.] Alight 
kind of harquebus (orig. of a certain calibre), 
fired without a rest. tb. A soldier armed with 
a caliver - 150T. 

|| Calix (karliks). PI. cadlcem. 1708. [L. 
(see Chalice). Confused by mod. scientific 


writers with Graeco-Lat. calyx , and written 
Calyx.] A cup; a cup-like cavity or organ; 
e.g. the body of a Vorticella. 

Calixtin, -one (kali kstin). 1710. Eccl. 
Hist. 1. [in F. Calixtin , f. L. calix cup.] One 
of a section of the Hussites, who claimed the 
cup as well as the bread for the laity ; a Utra- 
quist. 9. An adherent of George Calixtus 
(1586-1656), a Lutheran divine and professor, of 
conciliatory views; a syncretist 1727. 

Calk (k§k), sb. 1587. [app. f. (ult.) L. cal- 
ccm, calcaneum, or calcar. 1 1. — Calkin. 9. 
U. S. A piece of iron projecting from the heel 
of a boot, which prevents slipping 1805. 
fCalk, r.l ME. [app. shortened from Cai.- 
cule.] To calculate; esp. astrologically. Also 
intr. or absol. -1646. 

Calk (k§k), r.a 1624. [£ Calk *£.] To 
provide (a shoe) with a calk ; to rough-shoe. 
Hence Ca'lking vbl. sb.; also attrib., as in 
calking-anvil, an anvil for forming calks; -tongs, 
for sh.irpening these. 

Calk (k§k, kaelk), r .3 1669. [a. F. calquer % 
ad.lt .calcare: — L. calc are. Cf. Caul. Not 
conn. w. Chalk.] To copy (a design) by rul>- 
bmg the back with colouring matter, and draw- 
ing a blunt point along tlie outlines so as to 
trace them in colouron a surface placed beneath. 

Calk, var. of Caut K ; obs. f. Cauk v. 
fCa lkerL 1535. [f. Calk r.l + -er 1 .] An 
astrologer; a magician -1662. 

Calker 2 (k§*kaj). Sc. 1794. [f. Calk v*+ 
-er *.] == Calkin. 

Calker 3 # var. of Caulker. 

Calkin (kg kin, kaedkin). 1445. [Tarlier 
kakun, Du. kalkoen, MDu. caleoen *ungtila\ f. 
L. calx. ] x. The turned -down ends of a hoise- 
shoe ; also a turned edge under the fiont. 9. 
The iions nailed on the heels and soles of shoes 
or clogs to make them last 1832. 

Cali (kgl),r. [Com. Teut. : OTent. *kalld- 
jan, cogn. w. got- in Slav, gtflos voice, sound ] 
I. *intr. 1. To utter on-’s voice loudly nnd 
distinctly; to shout, cry : often withi>«/. Const 
to, after . OE. ALo fig. 2. To make or pay a 
call. Const, at, in, on; also absol. (Orig. to cull 
aloud at a door\ the notion of making a com- 
munication to one who answers the door is still 
essential.) 1593. * * trans. 3. To utter, or read 
over, in a loud voice; to proclaim. Often with 
out . Also absol. ME. 4. To summon by a 
call; hence to cite; to bid (any one) come; tto 
mvite. Also a bsol. ME. Also fig. 5. To con- 
voke, summon ME 6. To nominate by a call 
M E. ; to in\ ite {esp. to the pastorate of a church) 
1560. 7. To call upon (a person) to do. Said 

es p. of the call of God or duty. 1580. 

x. Do you hear, my aunt calls Da ydxn. The throstle 
calls Tf nnyson. fig. Deepe cal let h unto deepe /*/. 
xlii. 7. spec. (Cards/) To call \ to makeadt-niaiui (for 
a card, for a show of hands, etc.), a. (Go, knock and 
c. Piet ry iy, iv. v, q .1 To c. at the AlehouNes Much 
Ado 111. iii. 44. 3. * Adsum’ ! ..tie word we used at 

school when names were called 'Imackbray. To c. 
the odds 1855, a halt (mod.). 4. Not called to the 

feast LaTtMER. To c. a coach T ick ku ,fig. to penan< e 
Milt. GmeearlyTKNNVsoN. t “ 1 call on * 7 svel. N 
in. ii. 56. ==*call for *, as to c. a case (mod.). To c. a 
bond\ to give notice that the amount of the bond will 
be paid. 6. Paul, called to be an Apostle x C or. L 1 
7. Called to preacn the Compel Wbslky. 

IL To name. 1. To give as name or title to; 
to speak of as ME. a. To call names. Now 
dial. 1633. 

1. God called the light. Day Gen. i. 5. The woman 
whom 1 was taught to c. mother Dr Foe. 

III. To drive. Sc. 1. To urce forward (an 
animal or a vehicle); to turn, drive ME. Also 
fig. o. To drive (a nail); to fasten by hammer- 
ing; to forge 151 3. 3. absol. and inti . (for refi.) 

To drive. Also fig. 

z. Some ca‘ the plough Burns. A pulr t ca-the- 
shuttle-body fz.#. weavei] Scott. 3. 7ocacanny % 
to drive gently and carefully. 

Phrases. To c. attention to t to Invite notice tn;to 
point out. To c . cousins ; to claim cousinship or kin- 
ship wi t b. To e. names ; to apply opprobrious terms 
to. To c. in question 1 to summon for trial or examina- 
tion y to impeach ; to cast doubt upon 1 tto examine 1 
so fTo c. in doubt . To c. into being s to give life to, 
make. 7 b c. into play : to bring Into action. To c. to 
account ; to summon (one) to render an account, or ^to 
answer for conduct; hence, to reprove. To c. to the 
bar : see Baa ebP To c. to (one f s) /eet x legs 1 to had 
one stand up 1 spec, in order to apeak, stag, etc. To 


je (mtfn). a (pass), an {loud), v (cut), f (hr. ch^f). a (ever), ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), 1 (Psyche), 9 (whtft). p (£* 0 * 



CALL 

c. to memory, etc. : to recollect, recall $ also with back. 
To c. to witness, etc.: to appeal to (one) to bear 
witness, etc. 

With prepositions. C. for* CL. To ask loudly or 
authoritatively for ; fig. to require. b. To go to or 
stop at a place and ask for. c. Cards. To c. for 
trumpsi to signal to one's partner to play out trumps. 
Also absol. To c« on or upon. a. To call to; to 
address in a loud voice ; to apostrophize the absent, 
b. To invoke, or supplicate (God, etc.), c. i o appeal 
to for, or to do ; to make a demand upon. +a. To 
demand (money due), e. To pay a snort visit to. 

With adverbs. C. back. a. (sense 1. 4 ]. To recall 
{lit. and fig .) ; to bring back (a thing), b. To retract. 
C. down. a. To invoke from above, bring down, 
fb. To de ry. C. forth, a. lit. To cause to come 
forward, b.fig. To cause to appear ; to summon up 
(courage). C. in. a. To withdraw from the outside, 
from free action, from circulation, b. To summon for 
assistance or consultation. C. To require the payment 
or repayment of. C. off. [See 1 . 4.] To summon away ; 
fig. to divert (the attention). C. on. Of hands : To 
challenge. C. out. a. To summon forth; fig. to 
evoke, b. Tochallengeto fight (esfi.a. duel). C. over.* 
To read aloud (a list of names, e.g . in school) ; hence 
C.-over sb. C. up. a. To summon from below [eg. 
from Hades), b. To bring into the iniitd. C. To sum- 
mon before an authority, spec, to perfoim national ser- 
vice; hence C.-up sb. d. To recall. 

Call(k'2l), sb. ME. [f. prec. vb.] I. A loud 
vocal utterance; a shout, a cry. 3. The cry of 
an animal, esp. of a bird 1684. 3. A cry used 

to attract birds, etc. 1530; a whistle, etc imi- 
tating the note of birds 1054; ta decoy-bird (lit. 
and fig.) John ill. iv. 174. 4. Hunting. A strain 
blown on the horn to encouMge the hounds 
1674. 5* The act of calling at a place on the 

way 1783; a short form il visit 1862. 6. Sum- 

mons, invitation, bidding. Also fig. ME. b. 
Atner. Land Law. A matter of description, in a 
survey or grant, calling for a corresponding ob- 
ject, etc. on the land 1864. 7. Demand, requi- 

sition, claim ME. 8. A requirement of duty, 
a need, occasion, right 1674, 9. A spiritual 

prompting 1650. tio. Vocation -1780. 11. 

Comm. a. A demand for the p lyinent of money ; 
esp. a notice to a shareholder *0 pay up a por- 
tion of capital subscribed. Also attrib. 170 g. 

b. On the Stock Exchange : An option of claim- 
ing stock at a certain time at a fixed price i860. 

1 a. Sc. (now ca , caw.) Driving. Applied to : 
Forced respiration; a place where cattle are 
driven; a pass between hills. 1765. 

i. spec. A roll-cnll : A c. of the House (of Commons] 
1733. a. The parrots c. Tennyson. 5. The baker's 
punctual c. Cowpm. To make, pay, receive a c, 
(mod.). 6. Tapsters answering every c Shaks. Ac. 
before the curtain (mod.). At the c. of Trumpet Milt, 
P. L. vii. a<»5* concr. A silver c. whi h hung around 
her neck Scorr. See also IUjglk-c., Trumpet-*. 7. 
The c. . for cheap reprints 1833. 8. I don’t know 

what c. she had to blush so Thackeray. 9. Wecnme 
by a c. of God to serve him here Ministers Netv Eng. 
in Ellis, ix. a. A c. of tifteen per cent Adam Smith. 

Phrases, a. with prep«L,as/ 1 / c . : ready to answer 
a c. ; immediately available Wi thine. : within reach 
of a summons ; hence, within c. of{aplac ■) : near to 
(it), b. To haaie the c . ; to be in chief demand: in 
Long Whist , to he entitled to call honours, c. C. to 
the bar\ admission to the status of Barkis ter, q. v. 

Comb.: c.*bell, a hell for summoning attendance; 
spec, one giving the alarm at a fire-slat ion ; -bird, a 
bird for attracting others by its note; -boy, a youth 
employed a. (in a theatre) to call the actors when re- 
quired on the siugc, b. (on a steamer) t > transmit the 
captain's orders to the enginee , C. (in a hotel) to 
answer the bells; -day, in the funs of Court, the day 
in each term on which students are called to the bar ; 
-duck, a decoy-duck; -loan, a loan to be repaid at 

c. ; so -money ; -night, see call -day ; -note, the note 
used by a bird, etc., in calling to its mate. 

IlCalla (karl&). 1866. Bat. L A genus of 
floating marsh plants (N.O. Orontiacex). a. 
A name erroneously given to the White Arum, 
Ethiopian or Trumpet Lily, A tichardia xthio- 
fica (N.O. Aracex), a native of the Cape. 
Calla- ; see Cala-. 

C&UaesthC'tiC, -ICS. [f. Gr. *<£X Aor + nlaOryn- 
*/*.} Whewell's proposed name for Aesthetics. 

Gallant (ka'l&nt). Sc. and n dial. 1716. 
[ad. Du. hilani chap, customer, a. north.F. 
caland ** F. chaland customer (literally). J A 
boy of any age. 

Callat, Calle, obs. ff. Callf.t, Caul. 
Caller (kjlw), *3. 1450. [f. Call v» + -br L] 
i» One who or that which calls, in various senses 
of the vb. ; asp, a. One who pays a short or 
complimentary visit. (The chief sense.) 1786. 
Caller (ka*Iw), <1. Sc, and n. dial ME. 


35 * 

[prob. Sc. form of Calver, q.v. Cf. siller, 
silver, etc.] 1. Fresh (as opp. to what is be- 
ginning to corrupt); said esp. of fish. a. Of air, 

! wuter. etc.: Fresh and cool; well-aired 1513. 

s. The.. fish- wife.. shouting 1 C. herrings ' 1862. 

Ca-llet, sb. Now dial. 1500. [ V] 1. A lewd 
woman, trull. 2. ? * scold ’ 1528. Also attrib. 

Hence C&'Uet v . to scold. Ca'llety a. ill- 
tongued. 

Call!-, Gr. iraXAi-, comb. f. icaWos beauty. 
See also Cali-. 

■| Callid, a . rare . [ad. L. ca/lidus.] Crafty, 
cunning. 

Callidlty (kali’diti). Nownzr*. 1524. [ad. 
L. calliditatem. 1 Craftiness, cunning. 

Calligraph (Kteligraf), sb. 1 arch. Also 
call-. 1853. [a. F. calligraphic , ad. med.L. calls- 
graphus, ad. Gr. Ka\\iyp6,<f><s, i. kcl\^i- (see 
Calli-) + rypatpos.] One who wiites beauti- 
fully ; spec . a professional transcriber of manu- 
scripts; vars. Calli* grap her, -ist. 

Ca lligraph, sb: 1 1878. [f. as prec., after 
autograph , etc. | A beautiful specimen of writ- 
ing. I fence Ca-lligraph v. to write beautifully 
or ornamentally. Calligra phic, -al a. o( or 
pertaining to calligrapher or calligraphy. Calli* 
gra phically adv. 

Calligraphy (kadigi&fi), 1613. [ad. (ult.) 
Gr. KaWtypcLfpta, i. as prec.J 1. Beautiful 
writing; elegant penmanship. 9. Penmanship 
generally 1641;. 

Calling (kd'liij). vbl. sb. ME. [f. Call v. + 
-ING 4 .J I. The action of the vb. Cali.. 

The c. of partridges 1693, of Parliament 1848, of 
simple-. Gale, of names 1687. 

II. Summons, vocation. 1. A divine call; the 
inward conviction of such a call 1534. ta. Sta- 
tion in life. | Founded on 1 Cor. vii. 20. 1 -1691 
3. Hence, Ordinary occupation, business 1551. 
concr. A body of persons following a profession 
or trade x66o. Also attrib. 

1 The conscious warrant of some hit-h c. Milt. A 

pastor ..diligent in his 1. S 1 uboes. [’J he sense here 
includes the vocatio or calling of the Bishop, etc., and 
the professional 1 calling *.] a. In the same callinge, 
wherin he was called 1 Cor. vii. 20, (The mod. sense 
adds sense i.J 3. A ferry -man by my c. T. Brown. 

Ca lling, ppl. a. 1634. [f. as piec.] That 
calls, b. spec, in names of animals : C. crab, 
a genus of Land-crabs ( Gelasimvs), having one 
very long daw. which the animal extends as it 
beckoning ; C. hare, a rodent genus (/ r 4tgomys), 
having a peculiar call. 

Calliope ( k Mai m b \ **). CIS. 1863. [Gi.vaAAt- 
6irq (beautiful-voiced).] An instrument consist- 
ing of a series of steam-whistles, played by a 
key-board like that of an organ. 

Calllpash, Callipee ; see Calipash, -pee. 
Calliper, caliper (kaelippj). 1588. [App. 
the same as Calibre, but from the beginning 
spelt differently.] 1. Orig. used attrib. c. com- 
passes', afterwards usu. in pt. (pair of) callipers'. 
A kindof compasses w ith bowed legs for measur- 
ing the diameter of convex bodies; often with a 
reale attached ; also a sim:lar inTrument with 
straight legs and points turned outwards for 
measuring the bore of tubes, etc. 9. transf 
The clip for holding the load in a crane 1769. 
Hence Ca lliper v. to measure with or use cal- 
lipers. 

Callippic (kili’pik), a. 1696. [f, Gr. #<£a- 
Ktnnos + -IC.] Of or pertaining to Callippus, a 
Greek astronomer (*350 B.c.). 

C. cy% le or period : a cj cle proposed by G ns an 
improvement on the Metonic cycle, consisting of 4 of 
the latter or 76 years, at the end of which, by omit- 
ting one day, he thought that the full and new moon 
would he brought round to the some day and hour. 

Callipygian(kcelipi*d£i&n),a. 1800. rf.Gr. 
KaXKivvyos adj. f. uroAAt- Calli- + irvyrj : the 
name of a statue of Venus. ] Of, pertaining to, 
or having shapely or finely developed buttocks. 

I Callls-eand. Now dial. 1594. [f. Callis , 
16th c. form of Calais .] A fine white sand, 

I used for blotting iuk, scouring, etc. 

[ Callisthenic (kselisjHrnik), a. Also Cali-* 
1847. [f. Gr. eaAAj- Calli- + aOi For.] Pertain- 
ing to callisthenics. So C&lUsthe*nlcal 0. ad- 
dict I'd to callisthenics (rare). 

Calliathe'nlcB, sb. pi. 1647. [f. prec. ; cf. 
gymnastics.] Gymnastic exercises suitable for 
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girls ; training calculated to develop the figure 
and to promote graceful movement. Callis the** 
nium, a place for the practice ol c. 
IlCalUthTix, -trix (ka hjiriks). 1607. [L.] 
A genus of small Brazilian monkeys. 
IlCallltriche (kali trlkf) 1836. [mod.L., fc 
Gr. naAKirpi\os. J Bot. Water Star-wort. 
Calloo (kalri ). A lco caluw, callow. 179a. 
A species of Arctic duck. Anas (Fuhgula, I/a - 
relu a) glacialts , named Irom its call. 

Callose (k£el^“*s),a. 1864. [a(i. L. callosus ; 
see Callous.] Bot. Having callosities. 
Callosity (kai^-slti). 1578. [a F. callositl 
: — L. callositatem\ see Callous. ] 1. The con- 
dition of being callous; abnormal haidness and 
thickness of the skin, etc. a. concr. A callus; 
a thickened and hardened p.irt of the skin, 
caused by friction, etc. Also applied to natural 
thickenings, *. g. on the legs of a horse, etc. 1601, 
3 -fig- * Callousness 2. 1658. 

Callot e, -o*tt e, obs. IT. Calotte. 
Callous (k sr las), a 1578. [ad. L. callosus, 
f. tallum (callus) hardened skin. | 1. (Chiefly 

Phys. and fool.) Hardened, indurated; as parts 
of the skin by frict on. ANo Bot., of plants, a. 
fig. Hardened, unfieling, insensible 1^79. 

x. C. and hollow ulcers Timmr. C. hands Congreve. 
a. C. to impressions of religion Butler, to ridicule 
Aknc^lo. Hence Ca*lloufily adv. 

Ca-llous, v. 1834. , f . prec.] To make 

callous (lit. and fig.) Only in Ca Housed. 
Callousness (ka lasm s . 1660. [f. as prec.] 
1. = Callosity 1, a. u.fg. A hardened state 
of mind or conscience; insensibility 1692. 

Callow (kae km). [OE calu — \V(Jer halwo-\ 
Pad. L. calvus . | A. adj. ti. Bald -Mb- 3. 
Without feathers ; downy 1603. 3 .fig. Raw, 
unfledged 1580. 4. Of land : a. Bare; b. (Ire- 

land) l.o\v-l\ing 1677. 

a. Yoong c. birds which are not yet fcthcred Holland. 
3. Young and c. orators H. Wali-oi.k. 

B. sb. +1. A bald-pa tc -ME. ta. A callow 
nestling; also fig. -1670. 3. The stratum of 

vegetable soil lying above the subsoil ; the top 
bed of a quarry (dial.) 1863. 4. (Ire 'and) A 

lnw-1) ing damp meadow 1802. Hence Ca new- 
ness. Ca llowy a. 

IlCa-Hum. ME. [L.] Callus -164 6. 
Callus (ka 1 Itfx). Also ( ernm .) callous. 
PI. calluses. 1563. [a. L] 1. ^ Cai.i osity a. 
3. Path. The bony material tin ow n out around 
and between the two ends of a fractured bone 
in healing 1678. 3. Bot. A hard formation in 

or on plants 1870. 4. fig. A callous state of 

feeling, etc. 1692. 

Calm (kanri), sb.^ [ME. calme , a. F., ad. It. 
or Sp. calma ; ? 1. late L. cauma, a. Gr. Kadfxa 
burning heat (Die/).] Stillness, tranquillity, 
serenity; freedom fioin agitation or disturbance. 
Also fig. and attrib. 

There was a great cnlme Matt. viii. t 6 . — * wnnt of 
wind (usu. in ft.) : Chained in tropic calms J. Wilson. 
ft y. 7 he c. of dcsjKjiism Calhoun. A good man’s & 
Yvohusw. 

Calm, sb. 2 Now Sc. 1535. I. A mould it 
which metal objects are cast. a. The heddlcs 
of a loom. See Caam. 

Calm (kam), a, ME. [a. F. calme , f. the sb.] 
Free from agitation or disturbance ; still, tran- 
quil, serene; not stormy. Also transf. and fig. 

So shall the sea be cnlme Joncdi i. 12. It fell stark 
C. 1711. C. satisfaction Butler, manners and conversa- 
tion 1641. 'J he calmest life Milt. P. L. vi. 461. Hence 
Ca lmly adv. Ca*lmy a. poet. arch, (rarely^.). 
Calm (kam), v. ME. [f. prec., or peih. a. 
F. calmer .] 1. intr . Of the sea or wind : To 

become calm. Obs. exc. w. down. Also fig. a. 
trans. To make calm; to quiet, appease, pacify 
(lit. and/^.) 1559. +3. To becalm -1753. 

s. It. .raincth, ihundereth, and calmeth 1596. a. 
She calm’d herself Southey. 3. Oth. l i. 3a, Hence 
Ca'lm&nt sb. Med. = calmative six Ca’fmative a, 
sedative ; sb. a sedative agent : also fig. Cadmer. 

Calmness (ka-mnes). 1516. [f. Calm a.] 
The state or quality of being calm ; stillness, 
tranquillity, quietness. Also transf. and fig. 

The sea was returned to its . .settled c Da Fob. C 
of speech Hooker. 

Cftk>, Gr. tfaAo-, comb. f. naXos beautifuls 
occ. interchanging with Calli-. 

Ca*logram. 1866. [f. Gr. x&kais cable.] A 
suggested substitute for Cablegram. 

(ii) (ram), g (Fr. fain), 9 (fir, fern, earth). 


6 (Got. K0I11). # (Fr, pew). <1 (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dime). # (curl), d (e») (there), i 
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Calomel (kse*l£m£l). 1676. [In F. calomel , 
mlomdlas , f. Gr. naA&t + piKat (Littr6), The 
history of the name is wanting.] Chiefly Med. 
Mercurous chloride, or protochloride of mercury 
(HgaClj) ; much used as a purgative; also found 
native as hom-qu icksilyer. 

She dosed them with c. and Jalap Kings lx v. 
tCalor,-our. 1599. [L.ca/or.] Heat, warmth 

-16 -j6. 

Calorescence (kaelore-s&is). 1865. [f. L. 
mlor\ suggested by calcescence, etc. (Incorrect 
in form, and not expressing the fact.)] Physics. 
Tyndall’s name for the change of non-luminous 
heat-rays into rays of higher refrangibility so as 
to become luminous See also Calcescence. 
Caloric (kalp'rik). 179a. [a. F. caloriqtu, f. 
L. calorem.] Physics. Lavoisier's name for a 
supposed elastic fluid, to which the phenomena 
of heat were formerly attributed. (Now aban- 
doned.) a. = ‘ heat also fig. 1794. Comb, c.- 
engine, Ericsson’s improved hot-air-engine 
Hence Calo’rically adv. as heat. 

Caloricity (kaelori-siti). 1836. [f. Caloric 
+-ITY.J Biol. The faculty in living beings of 
developing heat so as to maintain a fairly uniform 
temperature. 

Caloriduct (k&V*ridt;kt). 1864. [f. L .calo- 
rem , alter aqueduct.] A tube or channel for 
conducting heat. 

Calorie (kre*16ri). Also calory. 1870. [a. 
F., arbitrarily f. L. ealorj] Physics. (More fully 
great or major calorie.) The amount of heat 
required to raise the temperature of 1 kilo- 
gramme (or, in later use. 1 gramme, lesser 
calorie ) of water one degree centigrade. 
Calorifacient (killp:rif<ri ’/lent) , a. 1854. [as 
If f. L. *calorifacienteml\ Phys. Heat-produc- 
ing. var. CaloTiflrant, 

Calorific (kaelori'fik), a. 1682. [a. F. calori- 
fique : — L. calorificus. ] Physics. 1. Producing 
heat. a. loosely. Of or pertaining to heat. var. 
+Calori'flcal. Hence Calori*fically adv. by 
means of heat. 

Calorification rkfil^rifik^-Jon). 1836. [a. 
F., f. L. type *calorificare. ] Phys . The pro- 
duction of heat, esp. in living animal bodies. 

Calorify (kaV*rifoi), 1841. [repr. L. 
type +calorificarc.] To make hot. Hence 
Calo’rifier, an air-heater. 

Calorimeter (kael6ri mftai). 1794. [f. L. 

calorem + -meter. ] An instrument for measur- 
ing actual quantities of heat, or the specific heat 
of bodies. Hence Calorimetric, -al a. of or 
pertaining to calorimetry; also, loosely, thermo- 
metric. Calori-metry, the measurement of heat. 
Calorimotar (kaV rimJa-toa). 1832. [f. L. 
calorem + motor."] A voltaic arrangement con- 
sisting of one or more pairs of very large plates, 
producing considerable heat effects. 

Calorist (kse lorist). rare. 1864. [f. Calor- 
ic + -1ST. 1 One who held heat or caloric to be 
A material substance. 

Calotte (kalyt). ? 1632. [a. F., dim*, of cale 
caul.] 1. A plain skull-cap; esp. that worn by 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, etc.; tthc coif of 
a seijeant-at -law. 9. A cap-like crest on a b<rd's 
head 1874. U3, Any thing having the form of 

a small cap; the cap of a sword-hilt, of a pistol, 
etc. (Chiefly Fr. uses.) 1886. II4. Arch. A 
concavity in the shape of a cup, serving to con- 
nect the proportions of a chapel, etc. 1 727. 
Calotype (karldlaip), sb. 1841. [f. Gr.xaMr 
4- rviros. J Photogr. The process of producing 
photographs by the action of light upon silver 
iodide; also called Talbot ype, after Fox Talbot 
Its inventor Hence Ca’lotype v. to represent 
by the c. process. Caloty*pic a., Ca*loty:pUt. 

|| Caloyer (krc loyai). 1615. [a. F., ad. It. 

oaloiero, ad. late Gr. KaXoynpos. f. kcl\vs + yrjpo- , 
-7 rjpos in comb, old, aged. | A Greek monk, esp. 
Of the order of St. Basil. 

How name ye yon lone C. Byron. 

1 ) Calpac, calpack (kavlpack). 1813. [Tuikl 
qblpaq .] A felt cap, worn by Turkls, Tartars, 
etc. ; an oriental cap generally var. Ka'lpack. 
Caique, var. of Calk v. 
fCaltha (kse’lbJL). 1599. [L.] Hot. The 
Marsh Marigold; also its genus. 

Caltrop (ka-ltrpp), Caltrap. [ME. calke-. 


halhelrappe\ OE. coltetrxppe, calcatrippe\ prob. 
f. (ult.) ll type *calcatrapf>a, or *catciirappa, 
app. £1 calctm (influenced by calcarc) + trappa 
trap. Gall-trap is due to pop), etym. ] *fi. A 
trap, gin, or snare for the feet -1850. 9. Mil. 

An iron ball armed -with four slurp prongs, 
placed so that when thrown on the ground it 
has always one projecting upwards : Used to 
impede cavalry, etc. 1519. Alsoyf^. 3. Herb. 
Now usu. Caltrops : A name for various plants 
that entangle the feet, or suggest the military 
instrument; as the Star-thistle (Centaurca Cal- 
citrapii ) ; Land Caltrops ( Tribulus terrestris ) ; 
Water Caltrops ( Potamogeton densus and P. 
crisp us), which entangle swimmers; also for the 
seed of Trapa natans . 

Calumba (k&lymba). 1811. [f. Colombo in 
Ceylon, because supposed wrongly to come 
from thence.] Med. The root of yateorhiza 
palmata (N.O. Mesiospennacex), indigenous to 
the forests of Mozambique, used as a mild tonic 
and stomachic. Hence Calumbin, Calu mbic 
acid, bitter substances found in Calumba root. 

Calumet (kwlirfmet). 1717. [n. I . calumet 
(Norman f. chalumct), a parallel form to chalu- 
meau, in OF. chalemel : — L. calamellus , dtrn. 
of calamus reed. ] A tobacco-pipe with a bowl 
of clay, and a long reed stem carved and orna- 
mented with feathers. Used among the Amer. 
Indians as a symbol of peace. 

The French desired to smoak the C. of peace 1754. 

Calumniate (kfilzrmni^t), v. 1554- [f- ^ 

column iat-, calumniari.] trans. '1 o asperse 
with calumny; to charge falsely and maliciously 
with something criminal or disreputable; to 
slander, intr. ( absol .) To utter calumnies 1606. 

Wo must not c. even the Inquisition Whxwkll. 
Hence Calumniation, iheucuon of calumniating: 
a calumny. Cahrmniator. Cahrmniato ry a. 
calumnious, var. tCalumnize (trans.). 

Calumnious ^kalz) mni?s ),a. 1490. [ad. L. 
calummosus, f. calumnia\ see CALUMNY. ] Of 
the nature of a calumny ora calumniator; slan- 
derous, defamatory. 

A foule mouth’d and c. knaue Alls Welt 1. iii. 61. 
A c. fable 1855. Hence Calu’mnious.ly adv^ -ness. 

Calumny (kae- lam ill). 1564. [ad. \ t .calum- 
nia and F. calomnie.] 1. False and malicious 
misrepresentation, to the injury of another; li- 
bellous detraction, slander. 2. A slanderous 
I report 1611. 

| 1. The Shrug, the Hum, or Ha fthe^e Petty-brands 

That Calumnie doth vse) Shaks. a. To invent calum- 
nies, .requires neither labour nor courage Johnson. 

li Calva ria, calva rium. ME. [L. calvaria, 
[. calvus bare, calva the scalp.] Anal. '1 he 
part of the skull above the orbits, temples, ears, 
and occipital protuberance. Calva*rlal a. 

Calvary (kat-1 van .. ME. [a. L. calvaria , 
used ns tr. Aram, gogoljd ‘ the skull in Gr. 
transliteration yo\yoOd, name of the mount of 
the Crucifixion.] 1. Proper name of the place 
where Christ was crucified. (In OE. Hcadpan- 
stoiv.) Also used generically. 2. [F . calva ire] 
m R.C.Ch. a. A life-size representation of the 
Crucifixion, on a raised ground in the open air; 
b. A series of representations, in a church or 
chapel, of the scenes of the Passion 1727. 

C. cross, cross C., in Her a cross mourned on a 
pyramid of three steps. 

Calve (kav), v 1 [OE. cealfian , f. ccalf Calf 
sb . 1 J x. intr. To give birth to a calf. Cf. CALF 
sb . 1 I, 3. 9. trans . To bring forth ME. 3. Of 

a glacier, etc. : To throw off a mass of ice 1837. 

a. The cow .caluede not a deed calf Wycup Job 
*xi. xo, x. The icebergs ‘calved ’as they went along 
1882. Hence Ca'lven [after shaken, etc.] ppt, a. 
that has Reived. Cadver, a cow that calves. 

Calved (kavd \J>pl. a . 1593. [f. calve(s 

(see Calk 2 ) + -ed.T Having calves. 
fCalver, a. ME. f?Perh. earlier f. Sc. Caller 
( cf. silver , siller).] An epithet of salmon or 
other fish. ? * Fresh 9 (E. M tiller); or ‘ dressed 
while alive \ -1865. 

Ca*lver, v. 1651. 10 bs. [ajip. f. prec.] X. 
To treat or cook as a calver fish; to Crimp; 
or, according to others, to cut into slices while 
fresh, or alive, and pickle. a. intr. Of fish : 
To behave when cooked as a calver fish. 
Calvlnian (kaclvi*nULn). 1566. ff. pr. n. 
Calvin, L. Calvin us.] adj. Of, belonging to, or 
follow ing flie doctrine of, Calvin, ■■ Cal- 
vinist -1691. 
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Calvin iam (kae'lvmu'nO. 1570. [ f. as prec.f 
The doctrines of John Calvin (1509-1564), esp. 
his theological doc nines on grace, in which Cu- 
vinism is opp. to Arminianism. b. Adherence 
to these doctrines. 

The ‘five points of Calvinism* are 1 (1) Particular 
election, (a) Particular redemption. (3) Moral in- 
ability in a fallen stale. (4) Irresistible grace. (5) 
Final perseverance. 

Calvinist (kcrlvinist). 1579. [f. as prec.} 
An adherent of Calvinism. 

Calvini'Stic, a. 1820. [f. prec.J Of or be- 
longing to Calvinism, following the doctrines of 
Calvin. Hence Calvlxii'Btic<al a., -1 y adv . 
Ca*lvlnize, v. 1659. [ See -izb.] intr . To 
follow Calvin, to teach Calvinism, trans. To 
imbue with Calvinism. 

Calvish (ku*vif), a. 1570. [f.CALF 1 + -lSH.) 
Rest mb' ing a calf; doltish, stupid. 

Calvity (kte’lviti). rare. 1623. [ad. I,.cal- 
vities . J Baldness. 

Calx (ksdks). PI. calces, fcalxes. 1460. 
[L. calx lime. J X* The powder or friable sub- 
stance produced by calcining a mineral or metal; 
formerly tni en as the essential substance ol the 
crude mineral. ts. Occ. = quick-lime -1834. 
3. Eton slang. The goal-line (at foot-ball) 1864. 
Calybite. [f. Gr. naKv$tf.] One of the early 
saints who passed their lives in huts. 

|| Calycanthns (ktrliksemJftO. 1864. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. k&\vk- Calyx + &v0<*. J Dot. A 
North American genus of shrubs ; esp. Caly- 
canthus Jtoridus or Carolina Allspice. 
Calycifioral (k jt lisi|flo»Tal, kali si-), a. 

1872. [f. L. calycetn (calyx) + Jlorcm + -AL. Dot. 
Having the stamens and petals inscited in the 
calyx. So Caly ciflo 'rate, Calyciflo*rouB adjs., 
in same sense. 

Cal yd form (kse-lisif^im, kali-si-^tf. 1831. 
[f. as prec. 4- -form.] Dot. Having the form of 
a calyx. Also erron. sp. of Calicifokm cup- 
shaped. 

Calydne (kse-lisain, -in). 1816. [f. as 

prec. +-INE.] Of or belonging to the calyx; re- 
sembling a calyx. Hence Calyxinal, Calyci- 
nar, in same sense. 

Calycle (kae lik’l). 1731. [ad. L. calyculus 

(also used), dim. of calyx. J Dot. x. A row of 
bracts round the base of the calyx, resembling 
a smaller outer calyx. 2. Erron. f. Calicle 
1794. Hence Caly’cular a. relating to or com- 
posing a c. Caly-culate a. liaving a c. +Ca- 
lyculated, (having fruit) enclosed in a c. var. 
Calycule. 

| Calyon. ME. only. [?] Flint or pebble stone. 
[(Calyptra (kali ptiA). 1753. [mod L.t Gr. 
KaX\nnpa covering, veil. ] Dot. A hood or cover; 
spec, the hood of the sporccase in mosses. Hence 
Caly-ptrate a. having a c. ; hooded, opercul > te 
Caly ptriform a . calyptra-^haped. Calyptro- 
gen, the outer zone of the meristem of the 
> oungest part of plants. 

Calyx (kaediks, k^-liks). PI. calyces (kae*- 
lisfz), rarely calyxes. 1693. [L., a. Gr. tidbvf 
(from root of KaXvnrftr). Often confused with 
Cai.jx, q. v.] 1. Dot. The whorl of leaves (se- 

| pals), usually green, forming the outer covering 
of a flower while in the laid. Also transf 9. 
Phys, and Biol. Variant sp. of Calix 1831. 

1. The c. is nothing but the twaddling clothes of the 
flower Kuskin. 

I Calzoo’iis, sb. fl. 1615. [From Fr., Sp., 
Pg., or It.: — late L. ealcioncs , augment, f. *L. 
calcea, f. calceus shoe.] Drawers, hose, trousers 
-1677. 

Cam (kaem), sb* Also camb, comm. 1 777 . 

[ prob. a. Du. kam, the same word as Eng 
Comb; whence Fr. came • cog, tooth etc.] A 
projecting part of a wheel or oilier revolving 
piece of machinery, adapted to impart an alter- 
nating or variable motion to another piece, by 
sliding or rolling contact. Much used where a 
uniform revolvingmotion is employed to actuate 
any k nd of non-uniform, alternating, elliptical, 
or rectilineal movement. 

Cam, sb.2 n. dial. 1788. [ - Sc. kame, kaim> 
a. ON. kantb-r Comb, crest, etc. The same 
word originally as prec and Comb.) A ridge; 
a mound of earth ; the bank on which a hedge 
is pi <n ted or the like. 


K (man), a (pass), an (Umd). v {cut), j (Fr. chrf). a (ev<r). ai (/, eye), t (Fr. eau de vie), i (ait), i (Paych#). r (what), p (get)- 
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Cam, a. and adv. Now dial. Also fkamme. j 
1579* [prob. a Welsh cam, repr an OCelt 
*oambo-s crooked.] adj. Crooked, twisted 
Hence mod dial. Perverse. 1600 adv. Awry, 
askew (also fig. ). Ct. Kim kam. 1579. 

|| Camaieu (kamay*). 1596. [F. ; see Cameo. | 
1. — Cameo a. A method of painting in mono- 
chrome 17 27. 

CamaiL Now Hist. 1670. [a. F. ; t cap 
head + mail Mail (Dicz). | 1. A piece of chain- 

mail attached to the head-piece, and protecting 
the neck and shoulders 1826. a. A hood worn 
by the R C. clergy; also, a blue or pui pie orna- 
ment worn by a bishop over his rochet 1670. 
Hence Camalled a . having a c. 

Cama-ldolite. Also Carnal dulite,-dulian, 
-dule, -dolensian. 1727. A member of the re- 
ligious order founded by S, Romuald at Carnal- 
doli m the nth c. 

Camara l (kse-mfixil). 1880. [a. Or. teafxhpcr 
(see Camera).] Dot. a. One of the cells of a 
fj nit. b. A carpel. 

|| Camara ^ (kae m&rk). 1866. [Native name 
in Guiana. J The hard durable timber of Di- 
pie>yx odorata (N.O. Legummesse). 

)| Camaraderie (kamara'd^rr). 1840. [Fr., f. 
camaradc Comrade.] Comradeship; loyalty 
to, or partiality for, one’s comrades ; esprit dc 
corps. 

II Camarilla (ksemAri*l&, Sp. -rl*a). 1839 

[Sp., dim. of camara Chamber ] x. A small 
Chamber i860. 9. A private cabinet of coun- 

sellors; a cabal, clique. 

til Ca ‘marine. 1576. [f. Camarina(Kafi6piva) 
In Sicily ] A fetid swamp. Also fig -168 1 
(| Camas, camash, cammas, var. ff. Qua- 
MASit ( Carnassta esculenta), a liliaceous plant 
whose bulbs are eaten by the N Amer. Indians. 

Camber (kae-mtoi), sb. Also Gamber. 
1618 [a. F. cambre.l. eambrer; see next] 1. 

The condition of being slightly arched or con- 
vex above 1 oner. A flattened arch. a. A 
camber-beam 1677 8- ' The part of a dock- 

ard where cambering is performed and timber 
ept ' (Smyth) 1885 

Comb. : C.-beam,a beam cut arching in the mid lie: 
-Blip, u piece of board made convex on one or both 
•decs, used as a rule. 

Camber (kormlax), v. 1627. [app. a. F 
cambrer, repr of camerare, f camera vault | 
1. intr To be or become slightly arched or 
curved so that the centre is higher than the ends, 
a. Ira ns To bend (a beam, etc.) upwards in the 
middle; to arch slightly 1852. 

Camberwell Beau-ty. 1847. [from Cam- 
berwell, London.] A species of butterfly, Va- 
ns wa Antiopa. 

Cambial (kse*mbi&l), a. 1864. [ad. late L. 
cambialis, t. cambium; seeC\MBiUM. I x. Re- 
lating to exchange in commerce a. Dot Per- 
taining to cambium 1881 
Camblform (kfle'nibiff£im\ a. 188a. [f. 

Cambism v- -form. | Dot Of the form of, or 
like cambium. 

|| Cambio. 1645. [It. L .cambium.] I. A 
bill of exchange. 9. A place of exchange. 

Cambism, rare. 1837. [See next.] The 
theory and practice of exchanges. 

Cambist ( ksembist) 1809 [a. F. cambiste ; 
see Cambium ) 1. One skilled in the science 

of exchanges , one whodeals in bills of exchange. 
9. tranfi. As title of a manual of foreign ex- 
changes 1811 Hence Ca*mbiatry (Diets.) 

Cambium (kae mbi£m). 1643. [a. late L. 
cambium. J ti. Exchange, barter, b. A place 
of exchange. [Diets.) Ta. One of the four hu- 
mours formerly supposed to nourish the body 
-1800. 8* BoL A viscid substance lying imme- 
diately under the bark of exogens, in which the 
annual growth of the wood and bark takes place 
1671 Also attrib. 

Cambist, var. of Camlet. 

Camboge, obs. L Gamboge. 

Camboose, var. of Caboose. 

Cambrel (km’mbrgl). Cf. Chambrel, 
Gambrel. 1450. [?conn w Camber, F cam- 
brer; cf Camber rb a.] 1. A bent piece of 

wood or iron used by butchers to hang carcasses 
on. b. The bend of the upper part of a horse's 
hind leg; the hock Now dial. 1610. Also attrib. 
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IlCambreslr fkaembrgzPn). Also cambrau 
aine. 1750. [F. ] * A species of fine linen made 
at Cambray ' (Littng) ; also an eastern fabric. 
Cambrian ^karmbridn), a. (sb.) 16 56. [f. 
Cambria , var. of Cumbria till differentiated ; 
latinized deriv. of Cymry Welshmen.] x. Per- 
taining to Wales, Welsh; sb a Welshman, a. 
Gtol. A system of Palaeozoic rocks lying below 
the Silurian, in Wales and Cumberland 1836. 
Cambric (kr*-mbrik). 1530. [f. Kdmeryk , 
Flemish name of Cambray : — L. Camaracum. j 
A kind of fine white linen, orig. made at Cam- 
bray in Panders. (Also an imitation made of 
hard-spun cotton yarn.) b. As the material of 
handkerchiefs 1886. Also attrib. 

1 would your Cambrick were sensible as your finget 
Cor. 1 tii. 95. 

Cambric, var. of Cammock. 

Came (knvn). 1688. [app. i.q. CALM 2 ,q.v.] 
A small grooved bar of lead used for framing 
the glass in latticed windows: chiefly in pi 
Came (k/im), pa.t. of Com f. v. ; Sc. f. Comb. 
Camel (kcc*m£l). [Late OIL, ark L. camelus. 
a. Gr. fcdfirjK ot, adopted from Semitic.] x. A 
large hornless ruminant quadruped, having a 
humped back, long neck, and cushioned feet ; 
not found wild, but domesticated in Western 
Asia and Northern Africa, where it is the chief 
beast of burden. There are two species, the 
Arabian or one-humped (including the drome- 
dary), and the Iiactrian or two humped Also 
fig. a. ter Ah. A machine for adding buoyancy 
to vessels, and thus enabling them to cross bars, 
shoaL, etc ; also for raising sunken ships, re- 
moving rocks, etc. It consists generally of two 
or more water-tight chests provided with plugs 
and pumps. 1716. 

Well, therefore, has the CL ..been termed 'the Ship 
of the Deaeri ‘ 1847. fig. A Drayman, a Porter, a very 
Camell TV. 4 Cr. u ii. 271. 

1 Comb. 1 c.-bird, the O&trich ; ■engine - sense a; 
•gut^ihedried gut ofa c. used to furnish strings for mu- 
sical instruments ; -insect, a name for members of the 
genus Mantis, from their elongated thorax ; -kneed 
a., callous-knced, like a camel ; -locust Came {‘in- 
sect ; camel ’s)-thom, a leguminous plant ( Alhagt 
ca.melorum)\ -tree. Acacia gtraffa. ii ence Ca*mel- 
cade, a train of people on camels, Ca'meldom, 
the region of camels, (nonet -rods.) CameleeT, a 
r.-diiver; a cuirassier mounted on a c. CaTneline 
a. belonging to a c., or to camels. Ca'melish a. 
obstinate as a c. t Ca*melishness. Ca*melry, 
troops mounted on camels; a place where camels are 
laden and unladen 

Cameleon, obs. f. Chameleon. 
Camel-hair; see Cam el's- hair. 

Camel ine (kwmeflin, ksemlin), sbfi ME. 
'a. OF cameltn, ad med.L camclinum adj. 
ncut. ] ortg. A kind of stuff supposed to be 
made of camel’s hair; cf. Camlet Also, a gar- 
ment of this 1599. 

Cameline (kse-mSlain), sb . » ME. [a. F.] A 
genus of cruciferous plants ; esp Camelina 
saliva Also attrib. 1578. 

1 Camelion. ME. [In 14th c. taken as camel 
+ lion ) A camelopard -1535. 

Camellia (kAme liA,k Am; *li4). 1753. [After 
Kamel (latinized Cornelius ), a Jesuit who 
botanized Luzon.] A genus of evergreen 
shrubs belonging to the tea family ( Temstrb - 
mtacen), chiefly natives of China and Japan 
Also attrib . 

Camelopard (karm£l<?,pa id, kAme-WpaidV 
ME. [ad. L camelopardus , -par da l is, a. Gr., f. 
adjsijKot 4 napbaAis. Confused with leopard in 
med.L., Fr.,and Eng., whence ca-mtl-leo' pardO 
x. The Giraffe; an African ruminant quadru- 
ped with long legs, very long neck, and skin 
spotted like that of the panther. a. A sir. A 
constellation situated between Ursa Major and 
Cassiopeia 1836. 

Camelopa-rdeL 1830. [f. prec.] Her. An 
animal, figured as a camelopard with the horns 
of an ibex. 

Camelot, obs. t Camlet. 

Camel 's-h&ir. Also camel-hair. ME. 1. 
The hair of the camel. (But cf. next.) 9. The j 
lone hairs from the tail of a squirrel, used to 
mak*' artist's pencils Also attrib 1771 ! 

Camel-yarn. 1670, [In Da. kameelgam : 
app. from a mistaken notion ; cf Camlet and j 
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Mohair.] Yarn made from the wool of the 
Angora-goat, mohair yam. 

Cam fines. Logic. A mnemonic word, repr. 
the second mood of the fourth syllogistic figure, 
in which the major premiss isauniversal affirma- 
tive, the minor premiss and the conclusion uni- 
versal negatives. 

Cameo (kae*mf,ff). 1561. [a. It. cam to, cam- 
mio, med.L. cammscus : of unkn deriv.] A 
precious stone, as the onyx, agate, sardonyx, 
etc., having two layers of different colours, in 
the upper of which a figure is carved in relief, 
while the lower serves as ground Also, shells 
similarly carved. Also attrib . 

Camera ikae-mcrfi]. 1708. [a. L. camera 
(camara) vault, arched chamber, — Gr nafibpa. 
InlateL in sense ' chaml>er ’; see Chamber.] 
Hi. In L. sense: An arched or vaulted roof or 
chamber Prob. not in Eng. use b. A judge's 
chamber ; hence 1* camera, opp. to ' in open 
court’ Ii a. [It or Sp.] A chamber; a council 
or legislative chamber; a department of the 
papal curia 1712. 3. Optics . Short for camera 

obscura 1727 b. esp That form used in photo- 
graphy 1840 

Ca’niera obscu'ra [L; lit 'dark chamber*.] 
Optics. A darkened chamber or box, into which light 
is admitted through a double convex lens, forming ac 
image of external objects on paper, glass, etc., placed 
at the focus of the lens. Also lit . Dark room. Ca* 
inera lu'clda (L; lit. ' light chamber \J Optics An 
instalment by which the rays of light from an object 
are reflected by a prism, and produce an image on 
paper placed l>eneaih the instrument, which can be 
traced with a pencil 

Ca Tiler al, a. 1769. [a. Ger. kameral , ad 
med.L. cameralis , f. camera.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the camera or chamber; relating to the 
management of the state property (in Germany k 
Hence Ca merall'stic a. , Ca mer&lkstica sb pL 
fCamerate, V. 1623. [ f. L. earner at - , camer- 
are. ] trans. To vault, to arch Hence Ca*mer- 
ated ppl, a.. (Arch.) arched, vaulted; (/.ool.) 
divided into chambers, a* some shells; var. 
Ca merate a. Camera tion, (Arch ) vaulting, 
arching; (/ool.) division into chambera, 

Camerine ; see Camarinr. 

Cameroniaxi kstinc Ionian ) 1690. ff. the 
name Cameron.] adj Pertaining to Richard 
Cameron, his tenets, or his followers 

Camenmian Regiment : the old a6th Regiment of 
Foot (now the 1st Battalion of the Scottish Rifles), 
formed originally of Presbyterians who rallied to the 
cause of William III. 

sb. A follower of Richard Cameron, a Scottish 
Covenanter and field preacher, who rejected the 
indulgence granted to nonconforming ministers 
and formally renounced allegiance to Charles 1L 
His followers became the ' Reformed Presbyto- 
rinn Church of Scotland ' 
fCamery. 1579. A disease of horses ; the 
frounce -1727 

Camestres. Logic. A mnemonic word, repr. 
the second mood of the second syllogistic figure, 
in which the major premiss is auni versa! affirma- 
tive, the minor premiss and the conclusion uni- 
versal negatives. 

tCa*mis, camtis. [In Spenser, prob. ad. Sp. 
or Pg camtsa : — late L. camtsia, camisa (see 
Chemise) J A light loose dress of silk or linen. 

Ca mlsa-do. Obs. or arch. 1548. [ad. Sp, 
camtgada, camisada , f camisa shirt.] Mil. z. 
A night attack; ong. one in which the attack«rs 
wore shirts over their armour as a means of mu- 
tual recognition Also>6>. a. (erron.) The shirt 
thus worn 1618. var Ccunlaa de. 

By night I wil the cammassado give Gascoigne 

tCanUsard, camisar. 1703. [a. F., f. Pg. 
camisa shirt. ] ' Name given to the Calvmist 
insurgents of the Cevennes, during the perse- 
cution which followed the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes ’ (Littrd) Also attrib -1883. 

" Camise, camisa (k&mrs). In Byron ca- 
meee. x8ia. ( Arab, oamff, under-tunic* perh. 
ad L camtsia, camisa ; see Chemise | The 
shirt worn by Arabs and other Mohammedans. 

Camisole (ka*miw>ol). 1816. [a.F.,ad.Sp. 
camisola, dim. of camisa ; see Chemibb .1 i. 
Formerly applied to jackets of various kinds, a. 
A woman's underbodice 1895. Hence in attrib. 
form eamb- in comb., as cameAtnUAers (19x5)* 
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Ca -mister. Things' cant. 1851. [f. Camis 

surplice. 1 A clergyman. 

Camlet (ksrmlet), sb. ME. [Fr. camelot ; 
associated with camcl % but prob. a. Arab, kham- 
lat, f. khaml pile OKnap.] A name orig. for a 
costly eastern fabric, subseq. for substitutes, 
made of various combinations of wool, silk, 
hair, and latterly cotton or linen. Also, a gar- 
ment of camlet. Also fig. and a drib. 

Stuffs made from the hair of [the Angora goat] .. 
known among us by the name of camlet Golds m. 
Hence Ca*nuet v. to mark as (watered) c. Cam- 
letee*n f -ine, an imitation c. Ca’mleting, stuff ofc. 

Cam mas, var. of Quamash ; see Camas. 
Cammed (kaemd), a. Now <#<*/. ME. [app. 
/. Cam a.\ cf. wicked,'] ti. ■* Camois -1440. 
9. Crooked, perverse 1746. 

Cammock 1 (kse-mok). [OE. cammoc , of 
unkn. origin.] 1. The plant Ononis spinosa 
(N.O. lxguminos* e), also called Rest-harrow. 
a. Used dial, of other yellow flowers, as St. 
John's Wort, Ragweed, etc. 1878. 

Cammock 2 , cambock (kse'mok). Now Sr 
[ME. kambok, ad. late L. cambuca, f. cambo- 
Cam.] i. A crooked staff; esp. a hockey-stick, 
or the like; hence, the game in which it is used 
9. A crooked piece of wood 1450. 
tCa-mois, camus, a. (sb.) ME. [a F. ramus , 
•use. See Diez and Littr6. J x. Of the nose : 
Low and concave. Of persons : Png-nosed. 
-1877. Also fig. 9. quasi- j£. A person or ani- 
mal with a camois nose -1751. Hence tCa-- 
■noised a. having a c. nose. tCa moisly, 
ca mously adv. concavely. 

Camomile, chain, (kornuftnail). ME. [a. 
F. canwmille, ad L chamomilla, altered f. 
chamxmelon, a. Gr., f. ^a/icu + prjAov; so called 
from the apple-like scent of its blossoms. The 
sp. cha - is chiefly in pharmacy, after L. j 1. A 
Composite plant, Anthcmis nob i /is, a creeping 
herb, with downy leaves, and flowers white in 
the ray and yellow in the disk. The flowers are 
used in Medicine for their bitter and tonic 
properties, b. A name for the genus Anthcmis, 
and pop. applied toallied plants, esp. Matriraria 
Chamomilla (Wild C.); Blue or Purple C., the 
Sea Slarwort, etc. 

|| CamoiTa (kam^-rfi). 1865. [It.] I. A kind 
of smock-frock or blouse 1869. 9 . A secret so- 

ciety oi lawless malcontents m the Neapolitan 
district. Hence CamoTrism, lawlessness, an- 
archy. Ca-morrist, a member of a c. 

II Camouflage (kte-mwflaj), r£. 1917. [Fr., 
f. camoufiet , etyra. dub.] The disguising of any 
object used in war, by means of paint, smoke- 
screens, etc., in such a way as to conceal it from 
the enemy ; the disguise used in this way. Also 
fig. Hence Ca*mouflage v. 

Camp, sbl Now dial '. [OE. camp , cpmp, 
prob. ad. (ult.) L. campus .] ti. Martial con- 
test, battle, war -ME. 9. Camp-ball: An an- 
cient form of football played by large sides 1600. 

Camp (koemp), sb. 2 1528. [a. F. camp 

(i6ihc.) : — L. campus. ME. had only Champ. ] 
1. The place where a body of troops is lodged 
in tents or other temporary shelter, with or with- 
out inircnchments. (In mod. use, the collection 
of tents, equipments, etc. is the chief notion.) 
Also, a permanent station for the training of 
troops in campaigning duties generally. 9 . A 
body of troops on a campaign. (Earlier the 
host. ) 1584. Also fig. 8* The scene of military 
service; the military life 172 j. 4. tranfi. The 
temporary quarters of nomads, sportsmen, lum- 
bermen, field -preachers, etc. ; an encampment 
1560- 5- A camping out 1865. 6. The whole 

body of persons encamp d together T750. 

x. The Youth of Rome, .pitch their sudden C. before 
the Koe Dhydi n. a. To follow the c. 1706. h'lyingc^ 
c. volant : a body of horse and foot that keeps the 
field. 3. l-ove rules the court, the c., the grove Scorr. 

Comb.x c.-bed, -bedstead, one for use in field- 
service; hence, spec, a compart folding; bedstead; 
•Chair, a form of folding chair; -fever, any epidemic 
fever occurring in camps, chiefly typhus; -fire, a fire 
jit in an encampment ; hence a military social gather- 
ing ; -follower, one, not a soldier, who hangs on to 
an army ; -furniture ; -seat, -stool, a light port- 
able folding stool Hence Ca’mpish a . savouring 
of the c. Ca mpless a. Ca*mpward(s adv. 

Camp, sb.* dial. 1713. [?] A conical heap 
of potatoes or turnips, in the open air, covered 


with straw and earth, for winter storage ; a bury, 
pie , or f it. 

Camp, v A Now dial. [OE. campion, cptn- 
pum , f. camp fight.] x. To contend; esp. at 
camp-ball. 9. To scold 1606. 

Camp (kcemp), v* 1543. (a. F. camper ; 

see Camp sb.*] x. intr. To live in a camp or 
a tent; to encamp; fatnil. to lodge. Oiten with 
out. 9. trans. To place in camp ; to lodge 1^49 
x. There Israel camped before the mount J£x. xix. ». 
'The messenger . . camping at night in the snow 
Thackkray. a. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. viii. 33. 

|| Campagna, campagniancainpan*a) 1641. 
[It. {..campama. J ti. -CHAMPAIGN (rare) 
-1717. +2. A (military) Campaign (rare) <-1663. 
3. Now only as proper name 1 the Campagna 1 
in Italy; sec Campania. 

||Campagnol (kcrmp&nTpl). 1835. [Fr. ; f. 
campagne. ] The Short-tailed Field-mouse. 
Campaign (k*mp*i-n). 1628. [a. F. cam - 

pagne, ad. It. campagna ; see CAMPANIA.] I. 
ti. -*= Champaign i, 3. -1765. 9. Mil. orig. 

The time for which an army kept the field, with 
out entering into quarters ; noio , A continuous 
series of military operations, constituting the 
whole, or a distinct part, of a war 1656. 3. 

Ironworks. The period during which a furnace 
is in continuous operation 1871. 4 .fig. Any 
course of action analogous to a military cam- 
paign 1770. 

I 4. A reading c. Dickens, an electoral c. (mod.). 

I II. attrib a. belonging to the oi>cn country 
1628. b. Of, belonging to, or used on, a mili- 
tary campaign 1677. 

b. A c.-cuat 1677. Hence Campaign v. to serve 
in, or go on, a c. 

Campaigner (kaemp^i-noi). 1771. [f. Cam- 
paign v. ) One who serves in a campaign; esp. 
one who has served in many campaigns; alsoyf^. 
fCa-nipal, a. 1598. [a. Sp.J Pertaining to 
the field -1611. 

|| Campana (kaempa nfi). 1613. [late L.] I. 
A church bell 1706. 9. ?The pasque flower. 

1 )r avion. 3. Arch. The body of the Corin- 
thian capital ; also — Gutta 1823. Hence 
Ca'mpanal a. (Hot ) including the Campanu 
lacex and their allies. 

Campane (kamp/^-n). 1662. [a. F. :-L. 

campana.] Her. A bell. Hence Campa ned 
ppl. a. furnished with bells. 
i|Campanero(kDempane®T^). 1825. [a.Sp. ; 
' bell man ’.J The Bell-bird of S. America. 
tCampa-ma. 1601. [?ad. It. campagna , 

spelt phonetically.] 1. = Champaign -1698. 
9. ^ Campaign sb. 2. -1698. 

Campaniform (ka*mprc*nifp.im) l a. 1757. 

[f. late L. campana ; sea -FORM. | Hot. Hell- 
shaped. 

|| Campanile. 1640. fit. , f. as prec. PI. in 
It.-x,in Lug. usu. -es. Usu. pronounced as It. 
(kampan/’lr), but also as Fr. (kampfin/’l). and 
as Eng. (k:t* •mpaml, -ail).] A bell tower; esp. 
a lofty detached bell-tower; a steeple. 

The greai C. at Christ-church Oxford H. Walpole. 
Hence Campani'lifonn a. shaped like a c. 
Campanist (kae-mp&nist). 187a. [ad. med. 
L. campanula.) One versed in bells. 
Campanology (kocmpiin^’lod^i) 1847. [ad. 
mod.L. campanologia.] The subject of bells; 
the science and art of nell-founding. bell-ring- 
ing, etc Hence Campano-loger, -logiat 
Campanula (k&mpae-nwTlii). 1664. [mod. 
L., dim. of campana .] Bot. A bell-flower; a 
genus of plants, giving Its name to the N.O. 
Campanu lacex. Hence Campanula *ceous a 
belonging to the N.O. Campanu lacex Cam- 
pa-nular a. bell-shaped. |[ Campanula *ria, 

(Pool.) a genus of hydroid Zoophytes having the 
polype cells bell-shaped and supported on long 
footstalks. 

Campanulate (kaemp»-ni£l/t), a. 1668. 

[ad. mod.!., cambanulatus , f. campanula .1 
Bot, and Pool. Bell-shaped, var. Campanu- 
lated, Campa-nulous. 

Cam peachy wood. 1659. [From Cam- 
peat hy on the coast of Yucatan.] « Logwood 
|| Campement (kafiromafi). 1821. [Fr.] A 
detachment whose duty is to mark out the 
ground for a camp in advance of the army 
Camper (kae-mpai). 1631, [f. Camp sb.*. 


J ti. A military man; a camp-follow- 
er -1691. a. One who goes into camp; one 
who lodges in a tent X856. Also camper out. 

Campestral (k*mpe-strAl), a. rare. 1750. 
[f. L. campester, campestris +-AL..] Pertaining 
to fields or open country; growing in the fields, 
var. tCaxupe atrial. 

fCamp-nght. 1605. [tr. med.L. pugna 
campi.] In law writers (from 17th c.) the trial 
of a cause by duel. 

Camph-, abbrev. of Camphor, taken as a 
stem on which to form names of related sub- 
stances. as Ca*mphene» generic name for the 
hydrocarbons isomeric or polymeric with oil of 
turpentine JC l0 H l# ); = Terebene. Ca’mphine 
(-ain), an illuminating oil procured by distilla- 
tion irom oil of tun>entine. Ca-mphogen 
Cymene, C 1() H,, ; also, loosely, cam phene or 
ramphine. Ca mphol - Boknkol. Campho*’ 
lie acid, C^H^CX,. Ca*mphyl, the radical of 
Camphol, C 1(I H 17 ; whence Camphy'lic a. 

Camphor mfej, -6.1). ME. [a. F.camfre, 
camphre^ med. L. camphora , a. Arab, kafur, in 
Skr. karpuram. T ill c 1800 usu. carnphtre. | 
1. A whitish translucent crystalline volatile sub- 
stance (Cj 0 H 16 O), belonging to the vegetable 
oils, distilled from Camphora officinarum ( Lau - 
rus Camphora ), and purified by sublimation. It 
has a bitter aromatic taste and a characteristic 
smell. 1*9. A tree or plant which yields camphor; 
esp. Camphora opjicmarvm and Dryobalnnops 
Camphora -1684. Also attrib. 

m. Here also grew Cam phi re, with Spiknard, nnd 
Saffron Bunyan. Hence Cam phor v. i<» campho- 
rate (rare). Camphora'ceous, Ca*mphorou», 
Ca*mphory aetjs. of the nature of c. Camphcrric 
a. (Chem.) of or peitaining to c.; containing c in 
chemical combination. 

Camphorate (kse mf6r/t), sb. 1794. [See 
ncxL | Chem. A salt of camphoric acid. 

Camphorate (,kae*mf6irit),v. 1641. [f. med. 
L. camphora t-us. J To impregnate or treat with 
camphor. 

fCa-mping, vbl. sbfi ME. [f. Camp vA] 1. 
l ighting in Camp-fight 1481. 9. Fighting 

-*587. 3. Football playing. Also attrib. -1567. 

Ca-mping, vbl. sb.* 1572. [f. Camp v * + 
-iNG >. J The action of Camp u* AFo attrib, 
fCa mpion 1 . [ME. campiun , a. ONF. 
late L. campio, a combatant in the campus. A 
doublet of Champion. Cf. Kemp sb. ] 1 . One 

w ho fights in single combat -1536. 2. A cham- 
pion -16J51. 

Campion 2 (kse*mpi3n). 1576. [?sameag 
prec.; or ? f. L. campus , or F*. com page/ on. } 
Herb. The name of certain plants, species of the 
genus Lychnis, including Rose Campion, L 
(now Agrostemma ) co/onaria, etc. Extended, 
with a qualification, to allied species, as Blad- 
der C., Stlene infiata , etc. 

Cample (karmp’l), v. Now dial. 1621. 
[app. f. Camp v . 1 J intr. To answer in anger ; 
to wrangle. 

Ca 'nip-meeting. 1809. U.S. A religious 
(usu. Methodist) meeting ht ld in the op«u mr, 
and often lasting for some days, during which 
those who attend encamp on the spot. 

Campoo(ksempd‘). Ang f o-Ina. 1803. [ad. 
PR. campo.] A camp ; also, fa brigade under 
European commanders in the Mahratta service. 

Camp-shedding, -sheeting. 1819. - next. 

Ca -nip-shot. 169 r. [?] A facing of piles 
and boarding along the bank of a river, or at 
the side of an embankment. 

|| Campus (kae*mp$s). U.S 1774* [L. cam- 
pus field, plain, level space.] The grounds of 
a college or university. 

Campylospermous (kse:mpil^|Sp5*im9s),o. 

1880. [f. Gr. ffa/JirvAos bent + <rw«'/>A*a+-OLJS. ] 

Hot. Said of carpels, e. g, those of some U mbel- 
liferff*, in which the contained seed produces a 
longitudinal furrow on the ventral face, 

Campy lotropous(keem p ilp* tr^pss ) , a. 1835. 
[f. as prec. -1- Gr. - r pottos , f. rptnav+OVS.] Bot 
Said of the ovule of phanerogamous plants when 
its nucleus is curved upon itself var. Campy 
lo'tropaL 

Camstone (kae-mst^n). Sc. 1791. a. A 
compact, prob. whitish, limestone, b. A bill, 
ish-white clay used to whiten hearths, etc. 
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CAMUS %55 CANCEROUS 


Camus, var. of Camis and Camois. 

Cam-wood (karmwud). 1698. [?ad. Afr. 
Kambi. 1 — BAR WOOD. 

Can (Icam), sb, [Com. Teut. : OIL canne 
>— WGer. kanna : — OTaut. typo *kanndn - . ] z. 
A vessel for holding liquids; now of tin or other 
metal, usually cylindrical in form, with a handle 
over the top. b. A chimney-pot 1833. 9. Sc. 

A measure 1809. 3. A vessel of tinned iron, in 

which fruit, fish, etc. are sealed up air-tight for 
preservation (chiefly in U. S.) 1874. 

There weren set six© stonun Cannes Wyclif John 
ii. 6. Hence Ca*nful. 

Can (kaen), v . 1 irreg. Pa. Ind. could. [A 
Teut. preterite-present vb. : OK. cunnan, pres. 
Ind. can (cpn), pa. eiiSe (: — cuntfe). The ori- 
ginal meaning of the present was f I have 
learned whence, ' I know*; the original pre- 
sent stem being *kin-n- or *kcn-n-, pre-Taut. 
*gen-n-.] 

I. +1. To know -1649. 9. intr. To have 

knowledge of [arch.) ME. 

I. He coulde it by hart 1541. She could the Bible 
in the holy tongue B. Jons. a. The king couthe of 
venery 1420. 

II. With inf., as auxiliary of predication. 1. 
To know how (to do anything) OE. 9. To be 
able; to have the power or capacity. (The cur- 
rent sense.) ME. 3. Expressing possibility : 
can you . . ? « is it possible for you to . . ? 1542. 
4. ellipt. X440. 

z. Well couth he tune his pipe Spknskr. a. The 
Egyptians could not drink of the water Ex ; vii, 21. 
Such language can do no good {mod,). 3. And can 

you blame them Stubbks. Thy way thou camt not 
miss Milt. P. L. lit. 735. 4. I could no more, 1 was 

really exhausted 1807. Cannot butt see But. See 
also Con. 

-fCan, v . 2 {pa. tense.) ME. and early mod. 
Eng. used lor Gan, pa. t. of ginnan to begin ; 
see Gin v. Replaced by did. 

Can, tf .3 1871. [f. Can j<M] To put in a 
can or cans; to ‘ tin’, as fruit, beef, etc. Hence 
Canner. 

Canaan (kFin&n). 1637. [ad. Heb.] The 
ancient proper name of Western Palestine; Jig. 
the land of promise, heaven, etc. 

Canaanlte (k^ndnait), sb . 1 ME. [f. prec.] 
1. A native of Canaan, fig. * No true Israelite 
9. (prop. C&naneean) : One of a Jewish sect 
fanatically opposed to the Romans ; hence , a 
zealot. 

a. isimon the C&naanite Matt.x. 4. f/T JLCnnanean.) 
Hence Canaani*tic, CanaanbtisU tuljs. belonging 
to Canaan ; of or like a C. Also fig. 

Ca*naanite, sb* 1844. Min. A variety of 
pyroxene found near Canaan, Ct., U.S. 

Canada 1 tkarniida). The name of a British 
dominion in N. America, used attnb. in names 
of plants, animals, products, etc. 

C. balsam, a pale balsam derived from Abies bal- 
tamea, and A. canadensis t used in medicine, etc.; 
C. rice, Hydropyrum esculent urns C. turpentine 
“= Canasta balsam. 

||Cafiada‘<* (kSn’a-dil). 1850. [a Sp., i.cafto 
gutter.) in Western 0 S. : A narrow valley or 
glen; a small cafion. 

Canadian (k&n/i-di&n). 1805. [f. Canada 1 
+ -IAN,] adj. Of or belonging to Canada or 
ks people, sb. A native or inhabitant of Canada. 
tljCana'glia. 1605. [a. It.] ~ next -1734. 
|| Canaille (kana 4 y, -#iT). 1676. [a. F., ad. It. 
emnaglia , i. cane, L. can is, lit. 'pack of dogs *, 
In X7-*i8lh c. app. naturalized.] The vile popu- 
lace; the rabble, the mob. 

Let the Canaile wait as they should do 1676. 

Canakln, var. of Cannikin. 

Canal (k&nsel), sb. X449. [a. F. canal, 

earlier F. chenal, refash. after L. canalem. Cf. 
Channf.i^] ti. A pipe for conveying liquid; 
also a tube or tubular cavity -1698. 9. Phys. 

A duct, as th ^alimentary canal, the semicircular 
canals of the ear, etc. (The second current 
sense.) 1696. fa* A Channel; esp. a strait 
•1829. t4. A long and narrow piece of water 

ornamenting a garden or nark -1827. 5. An 

artificial watercourse uniting rivers, lakes, or 
seas, for purposes of inland navigation. Irriga- 
tion, or conveyance of water-power. (The chief 
mod. sense.) 1673, Also i fig. 8 . Arch . A 
groove, fluting, CHANNEL >727. 7. Zoo I. The 

gioove in the shells of certain molluscs, for the 
protrusion of the siphon 1835. 


4. Having a Boat on the C. in St. James's Park 1735. 
Comb. 1 c. ‘built a., of a build adapted to use on a c. 

Cana-l, v. rare. 1870. [f. prec.] To make 
a canal through; to furnish with canals. 
Canal-bone, -coal, vars. of Cannel-bonk, 

-COAL. 

Canalicular (kaen&lrki/flli), a. 1878. [ad. 
mod.L. canalicu laris.] Nat. Hist. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling a canaliculus; minutely 
tubular. 

Canali*culate, a. 1826. [ad. mod.L. ccinali- 
eulatus .] Nat. Hist. Having a longitudinal 
groove; minutely channelled, var. Canal! 'cil- 
iated ppl. a . 

Canalicula*tion. x88o. [See prec ] A 
canaliculate formation: a minute grooving. 

U Canaliculus (kaenAli -kiwl^s). PI. - 11 . 1563 
[a. L., dim. of canalis . ] fi. Arck.*= Canal 6. 
9. Phys. A small duct, as in bone-structure, etc. 
1 8^4. var. Cana'licttle. 

Canal iferous (ksenfilrfcros), a. 1835. [f. 
mod.L. canalifer .] Nat. Hist. Having a canal . 
said of shells of molluscs. 

Canalize (karn&taiz), v . 1855. [a. F. cana- 
liter . ] trans. a. To cut a canal through; to 
furnish with canals, b. To convert (a river) into 
a canaL Also in Phys. and Pathol. 

Thin system of canalising Egypt Pusey. Hence 
Ca'n&liza'tlon. 

|| Canard (kanar, k&n&ud). 1850. [Fr. ; lit. 

' duck '. See Littrd. ] An extravagant or absurd 
story circulated as a hoax; a faLse report. 

Canary (kfine®Ti), sb. 1592. [a. F. Canaric , 
ad. Sp. Canaria, in L. Canaria insula * Isle of 
Dogs', so called from its large dogs ( canarius , 
f. canis Pliny).] The name of an island (Gran 
Canaria), and of the group Canary Isles. Hence 
1. A lively Spanish dance, now antiquated, to. 

| — Canary wine , a light sweet wine from the 
Canaries -1848. 3. = Canaky-bird. Occ. fig. 
1655. ^4. A malapropism for quandary. Merry 
W. It. ii. 61. 

I 1. A medicine That s able . . to make you dance 
Canari Alt's H ell n i. 77. a. Thou lack st a cup of 
Canarie Ttvel. N 1. ui. 8,s. 

I Corub.: c. -creeper, a garden name for Trofimolum 
aduncum (wrongly called T. canaricnsc ) } -finch — 
Canary- Bird; -grass, Phalari* canaricnsis, which 
yields canary-seed ; -seed, the seed of c.-grass, used as 
food for canaries; -Btonc, a yellow variety of car- 
nelian ; -wood, the light orange-coloured wood of 
Per sea indicts and P. canan crisis , obtained from 
| Brazil. 

CanaTy, a. 1854. [prec. used attrib.] 
j Canary-coloured, bright yellow. 
tCana-ry, v. 1588. [f. Canary sb. 1.] To 

dance the canary. L. L. L. HI. i. 12. 

Canary-bird. 1576. [See Canary 5/5.] 1. 

An insessorial singing bird, a kind of finch 
(F ring ilia or Carduelis canaria, family Fun- 
gi 1 1 iax), originally brought from the Canary 
Islands. The wild bird is green. 9. Thieves 
slang. A jail bird 1673. 

Canaster (k&noe*staj). 1827 [a. Sp. carta- 
st a L. *canastrum, a. Gr. Cf. CANISTER.] 

I. A rush basket used to pack tobacco in. 9. A 
kind of tobacco made of the dried leaves coarsely 
broken, formerly imjxjrted in rush baskets 1827. 
||Canaut(kftn9’t). Anglo- Ind. 1625. [Urdu.] 
The side- wall of a tent; a eanvas enclosure. 

Ca*n-buoy. 1626. [f. Can sbfi + Buoy sb.l 
Naut. A large cone-shaped buoy, usu. painted 
of a definite colour for purposes of recognition. 
|| Cancan (kankafi, ksemiksen). 1848. [F. 

(16th c. in Littr^l ; of unkn. etym.] A kind of 
dance performed at the public balls of Paris, 
with extravagant and indecorous gestures. 

Cancel (ksensel), sb. 1 596. [( 1 ) ad. L. can - 
celli (see Cancelli) ; (2) f. the vb. ) tL pi. 
Prison bars, bounds, oonfines. Chieflyjf^.-xfioy. 

II. 1. The net of cancelling 1884. a. Print . The 
suppression and reprinting of a page or leaf. 
Hence concr . a. a page so eancelDd; to. the new 
page substituted. 1806. 

Cancel (kernel), v. 1440. [a. F. canceller 
L. cancellart, f. oancellus , can celli cross- 
bars, lattice. Cf. Chancel.] i. To deface or 
obliterate (writing), properly by drawing lines 
across it lattice-wise ; to cross out. Of deeds, 
etc. *. To annul by so marking, tcutting or ttear- 
ing up. 9 .Jig. To render void 1494. 3. gen. 


To obliterate; to put an end to 1530. 4. Anthm . 
To strike out (a figure) by drawing a line through 
it ; esp. in removing a common factor or equi- 
valents of opposite signs; also absol. 1542. 
Henc tjSg. To neutralize 1633. 6- Print. To 

suppress (a page, etc.) after it has been set up 
or printed off 1738. +6. To enclose with lat- 

tice-work or rails -1650. 

1. A deed may be avoided by delivering it up to be 
cancelled; that is to have lines drawn over it, in the 
form of lattK e-work or cancelli Blackstonk. a. Shake 
hands for ever, Cancell all our Vowes Drayjon. x. 
Canreld from Heav'n and sacred memorie Milt. P. T, 
vi. 379. To c. one's fortunes Shaks., anxieties Byron 
4. fig. With publick zeal toe. private crimes Drydin. 
6. Cancel line, and railing it with posts Fuller. Hence 
Cancellable, cancelable a. Ca*nceller. 

CancelceT, sb. 1599. [ a. ON F. canccler, 
mod.F. chanceler to swerve.) Hawking. 'The 
action of a hawk in canceleering ; see next. 
Also fig. 

CanceleeT, cancelie*r, v. 1633. [f. prec.] 
Of a hawk : To turn (once or twice) upon the 
wing, in order to recover herself before striking. 
fig. To digress. 

The parti idee sprung, Tte makes his stoop, hut, 
wanting breath, is forced To canceller Masmnc.er. 

Cancellarian(k8ens^le-*riiln),<z rare. 1846. 
[f. L. cancel lariat.] Of, or of the nature of, a 
chancellor. So Cancella riate (rare), chan- 
cellorship. 

Canceilate (kte-nselA), a. i66t. [ad. L. 
cancellatus, cancellare . ] Marked with cross 
lines like la«tice-work ; reticulated. 

Cancellated (kre*nsel<rit6d\//'/. 0. 1681. [f. 
prec.] 1. — prec. 9. spec. Having Cancei li, 
as the spongy portion of bones 1836. 

Cancellation (kacnscl^ Jon). 1535. [ad. I- 
cancellationem ; see Cancel v. ] 1 . The action 

of the vb. Cancel. 9. etymologically. The ac- 
tion of marking with cross lines lattice-wise 
(nonce-use.) 1843. 

1. C of a will Posts, of indebtedness 1878. vat 
Ca’ncelment. 

|j Cancelli (ksense-lai), sb. pi. 1642. [L., dim. 
of cancer, pi. cancri crossing bars, grating.] 
1. Bars oflattice-work; spec, the latticed screen 
between the choir and body of the church; 
hence, the Chancel. (? In Eng. use.) 9. 
Phys. The lattice-work of the spongy portion of 
bones, consisting of thin plates and bars inter- 
lacing with each other 1802. ^Improperly ap- 
plied to the interstices between these plates and 
bars 1845. Hence Cancellous a. (Phys.) hav- 
ing an open porous structure as of network. 
Cancer (kre nsaj), sb. ME. [L. earner {can- 
rrum) crab, also gangrene. OIL cancer, cancor , 
helped by Norman Fr. cancre, gave ME. Can- 
ker. The L. form was re-introduced later for 
techn. use.] 1. A crab. (Now Zool.) 156a. b. 
Aled. An eight-tailed bandage 1753. 9. Aslron, 
a. The Zodiacal constellation lying between 
Gemini and Leo, b. The fourth of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac ( 25 ), loginning at the 
summer solstitial point, which the sun enters 
on the 21 st of June ME. 3. Pathol. A malig- 
nant growth or tumour, that tends to spread 
and to reproduce itself ; it corrodes the part 
concerned, and generally ends in death. See 
also Canker. 1601. Also jig. A plant: 
perh. cancer-wort -1609. 

s. Tropic of C.i the northern Tropic, forming a 
tangent to the ecliptic at the first point of C. 3. C. is 
decidedly a hereditary disease Roberts. Jig . Sloth is 
a C.j eating up. .Time Kkn. Comb, (in sense 3) c.- 
root, Ccnopholis {Orobanche) a meric tin a and Epu 
pkegus virginiatut', -wort, Linar ta spuria and L, 
E/ait net also the genus Peronica. 

Cancer (kae-nsai), v. 1774. [f. prec.] To 
eat into as a cancer. Hence Ca-ncered ppl. a, 
affected with cancer. 

Cancerate (k»'ns£r*it), v. 1688. f f. L. con- 
cern tvs. ] To become cancerous, to grow into 
a cancer. Hence Cancera’tlon. (Diets.) 

Cancerln (ktt’nsfrm). An artificial guano 
from Newfoundland. 

Cancerite, c&ucrite. 1848. Palxont. A 
fossil crab. 

Cancerous (kse ns^ros), a. 1563. [f. Can- 
cer sb. +-OUS .1 Of the nature of, or affected 
with, cancer Also fig. 

G tumours 187a. C. close arts H. Vaughan. Hence 
Ca'ncerously adv. Ca*ncerousneaa. 


6 (Uer. Kiln), i (Fr. peu). a (Ger. Mtfller). ii (It. dime). 6 (cui\). e (e») (th/re). /(?) (r«n). f (Kr. faire). S lem, earth). 
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Cancrlform (kgegkrifpjm), a. 1826. [f. L 

cancr- (cancer) 4 -form. ] 1. Crab-shaped, a. 

Pathol I ooking like cancer 
Cancrine ^kee gkrain), a. 1755. [f. L. type 
*caturinus, f cancer A Having the qualities of 
a crab; crab-like. Applied to (Latm) verse: 
Palindromic, 

Cancrinite (kargkrinait). 1844. [f. Can- 
cr in t a Russian statesman. ] Min, A massive 
mineral found in the Urals, a silico-carbonate 
of aluminium and sodium. 

Cancroid (kse*ijkroid t -0,id). 1826. [f. T- 
cancer , cancr si A. adj, 1. Like the crab in 

structure a. Pathol Resembling cancer 1859. 
Also -ide. B. sb. x. A crustacean of the crab 
family 185a. a. A disease resembling cancer 
1851. Also -ide. 

Cand (ktend). 1880. Fluor spar (local). 
Candareen (kgend&riTi). 1615. [Malay 
kanduri. ) A Chinese money of account, xo 
cash. As a weight, about 6 grains Troy. 

N Candelabrum (kgendi'l^i’brtfm). PL -bra. 
Also in mod. use candelabra, pi >as. 1815. [L.. 
f. candela .j i. Antiq. A (usu. ornamental) 
candlestick b. A lamp-stand 1834. a. An 
ornamental branched candlestick; a chandelier 
Candent (kse*ndent), a. arch. 1577. [ad 
I- candentem . ] At a white heat; glowing with 
heat. Also Jig. (rare.) 

Lord of the c. lightening# Cow per. 

Candescent (k&ncle*sent), a. rare. 1834. 
[ad. L. candcscentemA Glowing with, or as 
with, heat. Hence Cande'acence. Cande*- 
acently adv. 

Candid (karndid), a. 1630. [ad. L. Candi- 
das, or V candide. ] 1. tWhite-1805; fig. tfor- 
tunate -1715 ; clear 1647 a. Free from bias ; 
impartial (Ohs. or arch.) 1635, +3. Free from 

malice; favourably disposed, kindly -1 800. 4. 

Frank, ingenuous, sincere in what one says 1675. 

t. The stones came c. forth, the hue of innocence 
Drydkn. This c. and joyful day Bentley. His u 
stile Cowlfy, fame Browning. a. A c. state of sus- 
pense Chatham. 3. Laugh where we must, be c. 
where we can Pope. 4. Let us be c., and speak out 
our mind Goldsm. Also ironically'. Save, save, oh ! 
save me from the C Friend Canning. Hence Ca*n» 
dld-ly adv , -ness. 

Candidacy (kae ndidAi). 1864. [f. Candi- 
date. J The position or status of a candidate; 
Candidatkship, Candidature 
Candidate (kse’ndideh), sb . 1613. [ad. L. 
candidatus adj., clothed in white, sb. a candi- 
date (because candidates for office wore a white 
toga), f C'ttididusA 1. One who offers himself 
or is put forward Dy others as aspiring to be 
elected or appointed to an office, privilege, or 
position of honour. Const, for', tocc. of. a. 
fig. a- id transf. Aspirant, seeker for 1647; one 
thought likely or worthy to gain a post, etc. 1766. 
8. Hist. One of the cohort candidatorum (so 
called from their white dress) who served as the 
body-guard of the Roman Emperors after A. D. 
337 -* 7 S«. 

1. Al for Holy Orders 1704, for a degree 1804. a 
A c. for Tyburn Goldsm. 

Candida teship (karndidAjip). 1775. - 

Candidacy 

Candidature (karndidAivu). 1851. [a. F.] 
Standing as a candidate, candidateship. 
Candied (kse*ndid),///. «. 1600. [f. Candy 
v . +-f.d l . J i. Preserved or encrusted with su- 
gar 16 1 b transf and fig. Covered as with cry- 
stallized sugar, as hoar-frost 1600. 9. Crystal- 
lized, congealed 1641 3. fig. ‘ Sugared ’, gloz- 

ing 1602. 

1. C. ginger Venner. The winter’s candy’d thorn 
Shknstonk. 3. 1 he C tongue Haml. m. il 65. 

tCandify, sb. 1797. [Vf. Candy.] Herb. 
Fuller's Herb or Soapwort 
Candite (kae-ndait), sb. 1844. [f. Candy in 
Ceylon \ Min. A variety of Spinel, dark green 
•r brown to black, also called Ceylonite. 
Candle (karnd’i), sb. [OE. camlet, cpndel 
fern., ad L. Canada, f candere.] x. A (usually 
cylindrical} body of wax, tallow, spermaceti, or 
the like, formed round a wick of cotton or flax, 
or formerly of the pith of a rush, and used to 
give artificial light, fa. Jig (See quots.) -1634. | 
Also transf. 

s. This G burnes not cleere Hen VIII, 111 it. 06. 
There was for euery Saint his c. Cotgr. 10,500 cubic 


feet of »5-cand1e ( — candle gas to the ton 

Ure. a. Nights candles are burnt out Rom. A Jul. 
111. v. 9. The c. of letters Lanieu Out, out, breefe 
C, Macb. v. ▼. si. Medicated t . : a candle containing 
some drug for diffusion by burning. 

Phrases, r. Candle, booh, and belli see Bell sb . 1 
a Not able or fit to hold a c. to: not fit even to hold 
a subordinate position to, not to be compared with. 
To hold a c. to the devil-, orig. to treat as a saint, and 
placate with a c.j note, to assist an evil person, be 
active in evil. 3. To sell by inch of c. t etc. : to sell by 
auction in which bids are received only so long as 
a small piece of c. burns. Also Jig. and Irani/. 4- 
The game, etc. is not worth the c.i the enterprise 
does not justify the labour or expenditure. To 
bum or light the c. at both ends 1 to be excessively 
wasteful or extravagant. 

Comb. : c.-bomb, a small glass bubble filled with 
water, which, if placed in the flame of a e., explodes : 
•fish, an oily Amer. sea-fish of the salmon-family, 
used when dried as a c. ; t-fly, a moth ; -lamp ; 
t-mine {fig ), a mine of fat or candle-material ; -nut, 
ihe fruit of the Candleberry tree ; -power, the illu 
minating power of a standard spermaceti candle; 
t-rusb, the common rush, formerly used for rush- 
lights; •shrift, penance done with candles t -wick. 

Candle-beam. Hist. ME. 1. A rood-beam 
1463. 9. ? A hanging beam to hold candles. 

Candleberry (kse nd’lberi). 1753. A name 
for the fruit and plants of : (a) Myrica cenfera, 
whose berries yield bayberry tallow. (//) Aleu- 
rites triloba, which produces the candle-nut ot 
commerce 1866 

Candle-end (kwnd’l e nd). 1547. I. The 
end-piece of a burnt-down candle 9./^ r . A 
trifle, fragment, scrap. Usu. pi. 1626 
Ca n dle-ho lder. rare. One who lights 
those who work by night; a candle-bearer 
Rom. 6* 7 ul. I. iv. 38 

Candlelight (koe-nd*l,tait). [OE. candel 
leoht. J x. The light given by candles; artificial 
light. 9. The time during, or at, which candles 
are lighted; dusk, nightfall 1663. 

z. To study by Candle-light Addison. He fre- 
quently painted candle-lights (= candle-light effects) 
H. Walpole, a. The lords satt till after c.Lui inkll. 
Ca*ndle-li ghter. One who, or that which, 
lights candles; an acolyte; a spill. 

Candlemas (lac nd’lmses). [OE. candel- 
msesse, f. candel + mxsse Mass.) i. The feasi 
of the purification of the Virgin Mary (or 
presentation of Christ in the Temple) celebrated 
with many candles. 9. The date of this, Feb. 3 
A Sc. quarter-day. OE. Also attrib. 
tCa-ndle-rent. i6ri. Rent from house- 

property (which constantly deteriorates) -1655. 

Ca ndle-snuff. 1553. The burnt wick of a 
candle Hence Ca-ndle-snu ffer, he who, or 
that which, snuffs candles. 

Candlestick (karnd’l,stik). [OE. candel - 
stirca, the stalk or shaft of a candelabrum.] A 
support for a candle; formerly including chande- 
beis, etc. A\so fig. (See Rev. i. 30.) 

Set up one. .branching c. of lights Bacon. 

Ca ndle-tree. 1691. 1. ■■ Candleberry 
M yrtle. H ence Candle-tt ee oil. 9. Parmentiera 
ceHfera (N.O. Crescent sacest r); from the appear- 
ance of its fruit 1866. 

Ca-ndle-waster. One who wastes candles 
by late .study or dissipation. Much Ado V. i. 18. 
Ca ndle-wood. 1719. I. Resinous woo< 1 
1753. a. Trees which yield such wood, as 
Californian C , Fouquiera sp Undens , eta 
Can-dock (kse'nopk). 1661. [f. Can sbA + 
Dock sb *] The Yellow Water-lily. Also, the 
White Water-lily. 

Candour (k am dax). 1610. [17th c. candor, 
a L., f. cand- root of candere . Cf. F. candeur.) 
ti. Brilliant whiteness -169a. ta. Purity, inno- 
cence -1704 3. Freedom from bias, imparti- 
ality ( Obs . or arch.) 1637. t4- Freedom from 

malice, kindliness -1802. 5. Freedom from re- 

serve in speech ; frankness, ingenuousness 1769. 

3. Writing tbyselfe, or judging others writ. I know 
not which th' hast most, candor or wit B. Jons. 4 
Sincere, but without c. 1751. 5. Openness and c. 1876. 

Ca-ndroy. 1858. A machine used in pre- 
paring cotton cloths for printing. 

Candy (kte-ndi), Ji. 1 1769. [». F. candi in 
mere candi ; a. Arab,, orig. Fere, qand sugar ; 
cf. Skr khan fa ‘piece*, f. Ahanf to break.] 
(More fully Sugar-candy.) Crystallized sugar, 
made by boiling, and slow evaporation ; also 
any confection made of or with this (In U. S. 
Including toffy, and the like.) 


Comb.-, c.-m&n, an itinerant seller of c.f la the 
north of England, a bum-bailiff (see N.E.D.)t -pull 
( a party of young people at which toffy Is 
made i -sugar — Sugar-candy, 

+Ca*ndy, sb.* 1597. Obs. f. Candia (formerly 
Crete) : used in Candytuft. 

H Ca*ndy, sb.* 161& [Mahr. Khanfi.’] A 
weight used in India, averaging 500 pounds. 

Candy (kseudi), v. 1533. [f. Candy sb.\ 
after F. candir , f. candi taken as pa. pple. J 1. 
To preserve by boiling with sugar ; to encrust 
with sugar. Also fig. 9. To form into crystals, 
congeal in a crystalline form X598. 3. transf 

To cover with crystalline substance, as hoar- 
frost, etc. 1607. 4. intr. To crystallize or con- 

geal, to become encrusted with sugar 1657. 

z. Gynger. . candyd with Sugar Elyot. fig. Toe. 
oyer studies with pi ensure Fuller, a. To c. [a drop- 
ping show’r] Sylvester, Sea-salt water 1713, molasses 
1880. 3. Hoary frosts had candy’d all toe plaines 

W. Browne. 4 Preserves c. by long keeping (mod). 

Candytuft (kte-ndi, tvft). 1664. [f. Candy 
sb . 2 + Tuft. J A plant, 1 her is umbel lata, orig. 
from Candia; by extension, the genus Ibcris 
(N.O. Cruciferyc). 

Cane (kr>n), sbA [ME. canne , cane, a. OF. 
: — L. canna , a. Gr. ndrva, tc&vvif, perh. from 
Semitic.] 1. The hollow jointed ligneous stem 
of various reeds or grasses, as Bamboo and 
Sugar cane ; the solid stem of the genus Cala- 
mus (the Rattan), or some other palms; the stem 
of the Raspberry and its congeners, b. ^Sugar- 
cane (hence c.-sugar) 1781. ta. A dart or 
lance made of a cane -1700. 3. A length oi 

a cane stem, used as a walking-stick, or as a rod 
for beating. Hence, any slender walking-stick. 
1590. +4. A pipe or tube 1720. 5 Used of a 

rod of sealing-wax, sulphur, orglass (solid) 1681. 

z. Ther grow© in many places (of yndej canes . ful 
of sugre Caxton. Rihs of split c. (without pi J mod 
s. Some flying Parthian’s darted C. Sedley. 3 
Sending the boy down into the cellar I followed him 
with a c., and did there beat him Pepye. 

Comb . • c. -brake, [a. ) a thicket of canes ; (b.) a genus 
of grasses, Arundinaria ; -gun, a gun made in the 
form of a walking-stick ; -harvester; -Juice ; -killer, 
a plant ( Alectra brasiliensts)', -mill, a mill for crush- 
ing (.sugar < cane; -press; -stripper, a knife for 
stripping and topping the sugar-cane, -trash, the 
refuse of sugar-canes. 

Cane, sb* 161a. [Obs. f. Khan 2.] An 
eastern inn -1743. 

Cane, sb 8 local. A weasel. G. White. 

Cane, sb. 4 , var. of Cain, payment in kind. 

Cane, sbfi, obs. t Khan 1, an eastern lord. 

Cane (k/in), v . 1 1667. [f. Cane xA 1 ] 1. 
To beat with a cane. 9. To drive (a lesson) 
into with the cane (mod.). 3 - To fit (a chair, 

etc.) with cane; to furnish with a cane 1885. 

a 1 had a little Greek caned into me 1866. 

Cane, v . 2 dial. 1483. To form a head, as 
ale becoming * mothery '. 
tCa-nel, canell(e. [ME. canele, a. OF. 
med.L. canella, dim. of canna J Cinnamon, 
perh. including Cassia bark -1731 
|| Canella (kfinedk). 1693. [med.L.; seeprec.] 
ti . Canll. 9. Bat. A genus of plants (N.O. 
Canellacex) ; esp. C alba, or Wild Cinnamon. 
Also, the inner bark of C. alba, or white cinna- 
mon \ used in medicine, and as a condiment. 

Cane*phomsu Also ca*nephor, cane*» 
phora. 1849. [a, L., Gr. tcavrppopo* adj. (f. nh- 
vtov 4 -<popor), also as sb.] In ancient Greece, 
one of the maidens who carried on their heads 
baskets containing the sacred things used at the 
feasts of Demeter, Bacchus, and Athena; hence, 
Arch, applied to figures of young persons, of 
either sex, bearing baskets on their neads. 

Caneocence (k&ne a sens). rare. 1855. [las 
next, j Dull whiteness. 

Canescent (kAne*s£nt), a. 1847. [ad. L. 
canescenttm , canescere, i.eanus .] Rather boary; 
greyish or dull white . 

IlCanettc ^k&net) 1881. [F. dim. of cane, 
canne Can.] A little (earthenware) can or pot 
Caneva, -as. Obs. f. Canvas. Also, a 
woollen fabric made to resemble canvas imod,). 

Cangcnet [? Error.] «- Canzonet. Shaks. 
0 Cangia (ka*ndgk). 1715. [cf. It. cangia.) 
A light boat used on the Nile. 

CaTigica-wood. 1875. A light yellow- 
brown Brasilian wood, used for cabinet-work. 


m (man), a (p«*). ou v (art), f (Fr. clwf). 9 (ev«). ai (/, eye). , (Fr. en it vie), i (ut). i (Ptych,). 9 (wh«t). f <&*). 



CANGUE 

| Cangue, Gang (kseg). 2797. [In F. cangue, 
ad. Pg. cango, conn. w. bang a yoke .1 A broad 
heavy wooden frame or board worn round the 
seek like a kind of portable pillory as a punish- 
ment in China. Hence Cangue v. 

Can-book. 1696. [? L'Can sb.i + Hook sb.) 
A short rope or chain with a flat hook at each 
end, used for slinging a cask. 

Cauicide. 185a. [f. L, * canuri da .] A dog- 
kiUer. 

Canicular (k&ni kidlAi), a. {sb,) ME. [ad. 

L. canicu laris , f. canicula, dim. of canis.) 

A. adj. 1. Canicular days 1 the Dog-days, 

q. v. a. Of or pertaining to the dog-days 1577. 
8. C.yrar: the ancient Egyptian year, computed 
from one heliacal rising of Sirius to the next 
266a 4. Joe. Pertaining to a dog 1599. 

s. The Min . . Afflicts mo with c aspect Gkebnb. 

B. sb. ti. The dog-star; pi. the dog-days 

“1727. 9. jot, (pi.) Doggrel verses 187a. * 

Canicule (kaeunkitfl). rare. 1719. [a. F. f 
ail. L. canicula.) The dog-days. 

Canine (k&norn, kue njm), a. (sb.) 1607. 

I ad. L. caninus, f. canis.) A. adj. z. Of, be- 
onging to, or characteristic of, a aog ; having 
the nature or qualities of a dog 1623 ; of appe- 
tite, hunger, etc. : Voracious 1613. a. Canine 
tooth : one of the four strong pointed teeth 
situated between the incisors and the molars; a 
cuspidate tooth 1607. 

s. The c. race 1870. C. appetite, hunger \ Bulimy. 
C. madness \ hydrophobia. C. fossa : (Ana/.) a de- 
pression in the upper jaw-bone behind the c. promi- 
nence. C. prominence or ridge : a ridge on the upper 
jaw-bone caused by the fang of the c. tooth. 

B. sb. —Canine tooth (see A. 2). Also joe. — 
*dog' var. tCanPnaL Hence Cani’niform 
a . shaped like a c. tooth. CanPnlty, canine 
trait; dog nature; sympathy with dogs. 
Ca-nion, ca-nnion, canon. 1583. [Inform 
eanion, a. Sp. cafton tube, augm. of caHa.) pi. 
Ornamental rolls, laid like sausages round the 
•nds of the legs of breeches. Now Hist. 

Canister (ksemisto-t). 1697. [ad. L. cani- 
strum, ad. Gr. K&vatrrpov, f. navva reed.] z. A 
case or box for holding tea, coffee, shot, etc. 
171Z. 9. A basket for bread, flowers, etc. [tr. 

L or Gr.] Z697. 3. « canister-shot 1801. 

a. Full Canisters of fragrant Lillies Potter. Comb. 
C.-shot, small bullets packed in cases fitting the bore 
of a gun. Ca'nister v. to put in a c. * to fasten a c. to. 

Cank (kfleqk), v. dial. Z741. [Echoic.] To 
cackle as geese; to chatter. 

Canker (kae-gkoj), sb. OE. [a. ONF. cancre 
: — I t.cancrum crab, also gangrene. See Chan- 
cre. ] 1. An eating, spreading sore or ulcer; a 

gangrene. Used as -Cancer till c 1700. Now 
spec. A gangrenous affection of the mouth, with 
fetid sloughing ulcers ; ranker of the mouth, or 
water e. b. Farriery . A disease of a horse’s 
foot, with a fetid discharge from the frog. 9. 
Rust. Now dial. 1533. 8. A disease of plants, 

esp. fruit tiees, attended by decay of the bark 
and tissues 15*5. 4. A canker-worm ME. 5. 

The dog-rose (Rosa canina). Now local. 1582. 
6. fig. Anything that frets, corrodes, corrupts, 
dr consumes slowly and secretly 1564. 

1. No canker fretteth flesh so sore 1559. 4 - Cankers 

In the muske rose buds Shaksl s i Hen. IV, 1. iii. 
176, 6. Enuie which is the c. of Honour Bacon. 

Comb . : c.-berry. the fruit of the dog-rose 1 
plant Solanum bahamense ; -bloom, the bh 
the dog-rose 1 -blossom, a canker (sense 4); also 
fig.; -rash, a form of scarlet fever in which the throat 
Is ulcerated J -rose, (a.) the Dog-rose 1 (b.\ the wild 
poppy (Papaver Ji keros) 

Canker (kargkai),*. ME. [fiprec.] lTo 
infect or consume with canker; tto corrode. 
9. fig. To infect, corrupt; to consume like a 
canker ME. 8 - intr. To become cankered ; fto 
rust; to fester (dial.). Also fig. 2519. 

a. No lapse of moons can c. Love Tbnnysok. 3. So 
his minde cankers Temp. tv. i 19a. Silvering will 
sully and e. more thru gilding Bacon. 

Cankered (karqkaid), ppt. a, ME. [fi preej 
z. In the senses of the vb. Canker. 9 . fig 
Malignant, envious ; spiteful ; ill-tem] 
(Freguent in z6th c.) 2^13. 


. also the 
iossoin of 


v. a, Tulips Evclyn, 
x5<5« a. A wicked will .. A 
will John tu L 294. Hence 


1. C sores 1700, gold 
waters ‘ 

Z inkred On 

a*nkered-ly adv., -m 

Cankerfret, sb. dial. 2618. +1. Corrosion 
by rust. a. Copperas, g, A blister in themouth. 
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f Cauikerfret, a. ME. [f. Fret pa. pple .] 
Eaten away with gangrene; corroded with rust. 
fCa-nkerfret, v. 1649. irons. To eat with 
canker, uitr. To become cankered; to rust. 

Cankerous (kae'rjkoros), a. 1543. [{.Can- 
ker sb., after It. ] z. Of the nature of a Can- 
ker. 9. Corroding, infectious 1691. Also fig 

a. C. fetters Mrs. Browning, fig. A c. regret 18B1. 

Caakerworm(k0eijkoiwfljm). 1530. [Can- 
ker sb. 4, ) A caterpillar that destroys buds and 
leaves, spec, (in U. S.) The larva of the Geo- 
met ra brumata or winter moth. Also 7^. 

That which the locust hath left, hath the canker- 
worme eaten Joel i. 4. fig. Lies . . are cankerworms, 
and spoil all causes Froude. 

Cankery(kse-nkari). ME. [t. C anker sb. + 
-Y A .] tz. Gangrenous. M E. only. 9. Affected 
with canker 1669. 8 .fig. Crabbed Sc. 1786. 

Cann, v. Naut. See Con. 

||Canna (k &*n&),sb. 1664. [L.] Bat . A 
genus of tropical plants (N.O. Marantaceve ), with 
showy flowers and ornamental foliage. 

Canna, Sc. form of cannot. 

Cannabic (kfinae-bik), a. 1731. [f. Gr. 

nhwatiis.) Of the nature of hemp. Ca*xm&bene 
(Chem.), a volatile, colourless, strong-smelling 
liquid obtained from Indian hemp. Camnabin 
(Chem.), the poisonous resin of the extract of 
Indian hemp. Cannabine a. of or pertaining 
to hemp. || Cannabis indica, Indian hemp; the 
dried flowering lops of the female plants of 
Cannabis sativa. 

Cannach (ka n&x). Sc. Also canna. 1803. 
[a. Gael.] The Cotton-grass, 
t Carmel, canel (kse’nel), sbfi [ME. canel, 
hand, a. ONF. canel ; — L. canalem pipe, chan- 
nel, etc. See Channel and Canal. ] f x. 

(canel) The bed of a stream. Now Channel. 
ME. only. +a. (canel, cannel) A gutter. Now 
Kennel sb. 2 , q. v. -1756. ta. (canel) A pipe; a 
tap for a cask -1629. t4. The neck. *= Kennel 
sb. s MEL only. 

Cannel (kse’nel), sb .2 2538. [Of northern 
origin. ? — Sc. can le, cannle, and thus * 
‘ candle-coal \] A bituminous coal, which 
burns with a bright flame, and is rich in volatile 
matter : it can be cut and polished like jet. 
Also called cannel coal , and often (since 1700) 
written candle-coal . 

tCamnel-bone. ME. [See Cannel sbJ 4.] 
The neck -bone; the clavicle; ?the ilium of an 
animal -1664. 

fCannellate, -elate, a. 1673. [After It. 

canncllato .] Arch. Channelled, fluted -z6v6. 

Cannelure (kae’ueliuj), 2755. [a. F.J A 
groove, fluting. Hence Ca*nnelured a. 

Cannery (ka-neri). 2879. [fi Can vfi) A 
factory where meat, fruit, etc. are canned. 

Ca-nnet. [a. F. canette, dim. of cane.') Her . 
A duck, borne as a charge, without feet or bill. 

Cannibal (kse-nibal). 1553. [In 16th c. pL 
Canibales , a. Sp., a form of Carib or Caribes, a 
nation of the W. Indies who were anthropo- 
phagi. Cat ibt signifies * brave and daring ’ 
(Oviedo), Not conn. w. L. canis . Cf. Calib- 
an— earib-an.) 1. A man (esp. a savage) that 
eats human flesh; a man-eater. Also^g. a. 
An animal that devours its own species 2796. 
3. at/rib. Pertaining to a cannibal, cannibal-like ; 
bloodthirsty 2*96. 

1. The Canibals that each others eate Oth. 1. tiL 143. 
3. He .. swarmeth in vile Canniball words Nashs. 
Hence Cannibale'&n (rare), Cannlba llc mdjs. 
of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, a c. Ca*nni< 
balish a. savouring of cannibalism. Canniball’stic 
a. addicted to or pertaining to cannibalism. Can* 
nibali'stically ado. Ca-nnibally adv. after the 
manner of a c.y also fig. Cor. iv. v. aoo. 

Cannibalism (kseiub&liz’m). 2796. Tf* 
prec.] The practice of eating one’s kind. jig. 
Bloodthirsty barbarity. 

The political c. of the mob D’ 1 sra*li. var. Cau&l- 
badltyfrwrv). 

Cazuue; see Canny. 

C annikin , canlkln (ksrnlkin). 1570. [dim. 
f. Can sb.'] A small can or drinking vesseL 

Oannfly (kse-nlli), adv. Sc. (and n. dial.) 

1636. [f. Canny a.\ In a Canny manner. 

Canniness (ksB-nm^s). Sc. 16 6a. [f. as prec.] 
Sagacity, cautiousness; gentleness. 

Canning (k»*nig), vbl. sh 1879, [fr Can 


CANOE 

v. s ] The preserving of meat, fish, etc. by sealing 
up in cans; tinning. Also at t rib. 

Cannon (km-nan), sbA 1525. [In 16th 0. 
also canon , a. F. It. eannone, lit. ' great tube \ 
augm. f. canna Cane, reed, tube, etc.] tz. A 
tube --1616. 9. A piece of ordnance; a gun of 

a size which requires it to be mounted for firing 
1525. (The leading Current sense.) Also col- 
lect., and as pi. 3. Meek . A hollow cylindrical 
piece capable of revolving independently on a 
shaft. 4. A smooth round bit. Also cannon- 
bit. 1596. 5. The part of a bell by which it is 

hung ; the ear 1879. 0. Billiards. A stroke ia 

which the player’s ball hits two balls in succes- 
sion; a carrom 1839. Also transf. 

a. Then a Soldier. .Seeking the bubble Reputation 
Euen in the Canons mouth A. Y. L. u. vii. 153. 

Comb. 1 tc.-baaket, a gabion t -bone, the unala 
bones between the knee or hough and fetlock (of a 
horse, etc.) ; -dock, a c. with a burning-glass so fixed 
as to fire the priming at noon ; -fodder [tr. G. 
kanonenfutter ; cf. * food for powder * 1 Hen. IV 1 iv. 
it. 73), men regarded as material to be consumed in 
war 1 -lock, a contrivance for exploding the charge 
of a c. ; .pinion, the perforated pinion which carries 
the minute hand of a watch, and drives the minute 
wheel ; -royal, an 8 f- inch gun, firing 66 lb. shot. 
H ence Ca’nnoned a. furnished with cannon. C&‘fl* 
nonry, cannonading ; artillery. 

Ca-mion, sb * 1800. [Cf. Canion.] A 
sausage-like curl, properly norizontaL 

Ca*nnou, v. 1692. [f. the ib.] z. To can- 
nonade. 9. Billiards. To make a Cannon 
( sense 6). Of the ball : To strike and rebound 
1 844. 8. traits. To come into rebounding colli- 

sion with 1864. Also intr. 

Cannonade (ksen6nft*d), sb. 1655. [f. as 
prec.] A continued discharge of cannon; an 
attack with cannon. Also fig. 

Cannona*de, v. 1670. (f. prec.} !• To 

batter with cannon ; to discharge cannonagainst 
9 . To discharge cannon continuously 1709. 

Ca -Monarchy. 1842. [cf. anarchy , etc.] 
Government by cannon. 

Ca -Mon-ba ll. 1663. [See Ball j£. 1 ] A 
ball, usu. of iron, to be thrown from a cannon. 
(Also collect . and as pi.) 

Cannon-ball fruit, tbs globular woody fruit of 
a S. American tree, Couroupita guianensis (N. O. 
Lecythidacem) or Cannon-ball Tree. 

Cannonee-r. 1569. [a. F. canonnier .] Aa 
artilleryman who lays and fires cannon. 

Cannon-proofL 1601. [See Proof.] sb. 
Impenetrability to cannon-shot ; cannon-proof 
armament, adj. Proof against cannon 263a. 

Ca-nnon-shot 1580. [See Shot sb.) z> 
The discharge of a cannon 1606. a. Shot from 
or for a camion 2591. a- The range of a can- 
non 2580. 

Cannot (kse*n^t), the usual mod. way of 
writing can not . 

|| Cannula (kse*ni 4 lfi). 2684. [a. L., dim. of 
canna. J Surg.A tubular instrument introduced 
into a cavity or tumour in order to allow fluid 
to escape. Hence Camrralar a. tubular. 

Ca-nnulate, -ated, a. Also (err on.) canu-. 
2684. [f.prec.] Tubular; channelled or grooved. 

Canny (ksrni), a. Sc. (and north.) 1637. 
[ App. f. Can v. • to know how *. ] x. Sagacious, 
prudent; cautious. Sc. (arch.) esp. Cautious ia 
worldly matters. (Perh. from Scott's use.) 1816, 
ta. Wily -1794. 8- SkiUul, * cunning* (in tha 

old sense) 2768. t4* Supernatural v wise, Se± 
-1816. 5. Safe to meddle with. Cf. uncanny. 
Sc. 1718. 6. Frugal. Sr. (arch.) 279c. 7. Care- 

ful or cautious in motion or action; hence, quiet| 
gentle. (The usual sense fn mod. Sc.) 278c. 

8. Snug. Sc. 2758. g. Seemly, comely; good, 
satisfactory. In N. Lancs, 'of good size*. Not 
a Sc. sense. 180a. Also advb. t as in to cd 
canny ; see CA’CANNY. 

3. C.nfifit: 'wise woman', midwife (Fr. tagefemme)% 
hence c. moment ; moment of childbirth. 

Canoe Qchnu \sb. 2535. [In 26th c. ccmoa. 
a. Sp.» a. Haytian, as found by Columbus.] 
1. A boat in use among uncivilised nations, 
hollowed out of a tree-trunk, or otherwise ruddy 
constructed, and usually propelled by paddles. 

9. In civilized use ; A small light boat or 
propelled by paddling 2790. 

s. The Boate of one tree celled the Canoe Ralktob. 
a. A thousand miles in the Rob Roy Canon (title) 
1865. ' Paddle your own c.' Pop. Song. 
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CANOE 

Comb.: C. birch, Betula fapyracea | c. wood, the 
wood of the Tulip tree. Hence Canoe ‘ 1 st, one who 
paddles a c. 

Canoe (kinfl*), v. 184a. [f. prec.] To 

paddle a canoe ; to move as in a canoe. 

Canon 1 (karn^n). [OE., a. L., a. Gr. nav wv 
rule. ] 1. A rule, law, or decreo of the Church ; 

esp. a rule laid down by an eccl. Council. 9. 
gen. A law, rule, edict ; a general rule or axiom 
of any subject, as canons of descent, etc. 1588; 
a standard of judgement i6ox. +3. Math . 
A general rule, formula, table -1798. 4. The 

list of books of the Bible accepted by the Chris- 
tian Church as genuine and inspired. Also 
transf. ME. g. The portion of the Mass in- 
eluded between the Preface and the Pater ; and 
containing the words of consecration ME. 6 
Mus. A species of composition in which the 
different parts take up the same subject one 
after anotner in strict imitation 1597. 7. * A 

Prestation, Pension, er Customary payment 
upon some religious Account.' From Pom. 
Law . 1633. b. A quit-rent 1643. 8. A chief 

epoch or era, serving to date from 1833. 9. 

A book of the rules of a monastic order 1727. 
b. The list of saints eanonized by the Church 
1727. xo. Print. A size of type-body equal to 
4-line Pica; so called perhaps as being that used 
for printing the canon of the Mass 1683. xi. 
* Cannon sb. 1 5. 1688. Also attrib . 

x. The canon ~ Canon law . Canon Imv (formerly 
law canon : cf. F. droit canon) : ecclesiastical law, as 
laid down in decrees of the Pope and statutes of 
e>uncils. Selfe-loue..the most inhibited sinne in the 
Cannon A It" s Well i. i. 158. a. Or that the Euer- 
lasting had not fixt His Cannon 'gainst Selfe-sla lighter 
Hand. 1. ii. 13a. The canons of pathology 1806, of 
taste 1874, of criticism 1879. 6. Cf. Round sb . 1 1 V. x a, 

b. Ca'non v, Mus. to treat in c. fashion 1894. 

Canon 2 (kse'n^n). [In OE. canonic , ad. L. 
canonic us used subst., f. canon rule. J i. Eccl . 
Hist. A clergyman living with others in a clergy- 
house ( claustrum ), or (later) within the precinct 
of a cathedral, etc., and ordering his life ac- 
cording to the canons of the church ME. a. A 
member of an ecclesiastical chapter 1561, 

Those who renounced private property were known 
as Augustinian ( Austin ) or regular , the others were 
secular canons. Minor or Petty Canon ; a clergyman 
taking duty in a cathedral, but not a member of the 
chapter. Honorary Canon : a titular member of the 
chapter, non-residentiary and unpaid. 

Caflon (kse-n y an, kaemyan). 1850. [a. Sp. 
carton tube, etc. (augm. of caHa L. cajtna ) ; 
thus the same word as Eng. cannon and canion .] 
A deep gorge or ravine with steep sides, at the 
bottom of which a river flows, var. Canyon. 

Canoness (kac nitees). 168a. [f. Canon 

jJ.* + -ess; cf. F. ckanoinesse!) x. Eccl. Hist. 
One of a community of women living undei; a 
rule, but not under a perpetual vow; hence, a 
woman holding a prebend or canonry. a. joc. 
The wife of a canon (mod.). 

Canonic (k 4 n/?*nik). [in OE. as sb. — 
Canon*. Perh. a. V .canonique .] adj. Canon i- 
c\i, 1, a. 3, 4. 6. B. sb. 1 . « Canon sb* OE. 
a. A system of dialectic; — the Epicurean rb 
uavovucdv 1655. 

Canonical (kSn*rnik&l), a. (and sb.) 1483. 
[f. med.L. eanontcalis, f. canonicus.) x. Pre- 
scribed by, or having reference to, canon law 
1570. a. Of or belonging to the canon of Scrip- 
ture, or any other sacred canon 1568. 3. gen. 

Authoritative ; orthodox ; standard 1553. 4. 

Math. Furnishing, or according to, a formula 
(see Canon 1 3) 1738. 5. Mus . In canon form 

1609. Of or belonging to an eccl. chapter, 
or to a canon (see Canon *) 1579. 7. sb. pi. 

Canonical robes 1748. 

x. C. hours : (<*.) stated times of the day appointed 
by the canons for prayers, etc.; ( 4 .) the hours (from 
8 a.m. to 3 p.m.) within which marriage can be legally 
performed in a parish church in England ; also transf. 
C. obedience', the obedience to lie rendered by inferior 
•lergy to the bishop, and others, according to the 
canons, a C. epistles : esf. the seven catholic epistles 
of James. Peter, John, and J ude. a. Wisedome vnder 
a ragged coate is seldome canonicall 1603. Hence 
Cano-nical-iy adv., -ness. 

Canonical?; (kftnfvnikAV 1653. [a. med.L. 
canouicatus .] The office of a canon; a canonry. 

Canoolclty (ksendnrsfti). 1797. [f. L. type 
+cano*icitas?\ Canonicalness, esp. the fact of 
being within the Canon of Scripture. 
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Canonist (kse’nSnist). 154a. [a. F. canon - 
isle. | One skilled in canon law. Hence Canon* 
i atic, -al a. 

Canonlza-tion. ME. Tad. L .canonisation 
nem .] The action of canonizing; esp. formal ad- 
mission into the calendar of stunts. Also fig. 

He sent hym to heauen by his canonycacyon Balk. 

Canonize (keemdnaiz), p. ME. [ad. med.L. 
eanonitare!) x * trans. To place formally in the 
canon of saints. Also fig % ta. To consecrate, 
ME. only. +3. To deify -1794. 4* To admit 

into the Canon of Scripture. Also transf. ME. 
5. To sanction by the authority of the Church M E. 

x. fig. But women are as it were canonised here 
Tomson. 4. They canonized the Books of the Macca- 
bees 1657. jj. Canonized doctrines 1635. 

Canonry (kaemanri). 148a. [f. Canon 
in L. canonia.) The beneflee of a canon ) the 
status or office of a canon. 

His Canonry of X 1 Church Hearns. 

Canoodle (kanii d’l), v. slang, (orig. U.S.) 
1859. [Obscure.] intr . To indulge in caresses 
and fondling endearments. Hence Canoo dler, j 
-ling. 

Two cannodlers tied up in knots 1903. 

Canopic (k&n<?u pik), a . 1878. [ad.L. Catto - 
ficus, f. Canopus.] Of or pertaining to Canopus, 
a town of ancient Egypt. 

Canopic vase 1 a vase used in Egypt, chiefly (or 
holding the entrails of embalmed bodies. 

U Canopus (Lanoo-p^s). 1555. [L. f a. Gr.] 
x. The bright star a in the southern constellation 
Argo. a. = Canopic vase 1836. 

*. We. .lit Lamps which out-burn'd C. Tennyson. 

Canopy (ksenJpi), sb. ME. [In 15th c 

canape , a. F. can apt « med.L. canopeum, cl. L. 
conopeum, a. Gr. kqjvojttsTov a bed with mosquito 
curtains, f. uwvojxp gnat.] X. A covering sus- 
pended over a throne, couch, bed, etc., or held 
over a person, the Host, etc., in a procession, 
o. transf and gen. A covering, an overhanging 
shade or shelter : used esp. of the firmament 
1602. Also fig. 3 * Arch. A roof-like orna- 
mental projection, over a niche, door, window, 
tomb, etc. 1682. 

a. Their shadowes seeme A C._most fatal), vnder 
which Our Army lies Jut. C. v. i. 88. A c. of trees 
Pope, of perpetual clouds Maury. Where dwel’st 
thou ? Vnder the C. Cor. iv. v. 41. Hence Ca’nopied 
ppL n. covered with, or as with, a c. 

Canopy (kae-n^pi), v . 1600. [f. prec.] To 
cover with, or as with, a canopy. 

Trees, from heat did canopie the herd Shaks. 

Canorous (kaiio* r^s), a. 1646. [f. L. cano- 
rus .] Singing, melodious, musical; ringing. 

A. c. peal of laughter Da Quincky. lienee Cano*- 
roua-ly adv., -ness. 

+Canstick. Short f. Candlestick. Shaks. 

Cant (kaent), M E. [? a. OK. cant or LG. 
kant; cf. It. canto edge, and L. can thus corner 
of the eye, also tire of a wheel.] L sb. senses, 
tx. ?Edge (ME. only); a comer, angle, niche 
-1688. 9. One of the side pieces in th ■ head of 

a cask 1611. 8. The oblique line or surface 

which cuts off the corner of a square or cube ; 
an oblique, inclined, or slanting face 1840. . 4. 
A squared log. V . S . 1877. 5. Naut. A piece 

of wood laid upon the deck of a vessel to sup- 
port the bulkheads, etc. 1794. 

II. f. Cant v . 1. A toss, pitch, or throw, 

which overturns, etc. 1736. 9. A sudden move- 
ment which tilts up or turns over 1806. 8* A 

slope; a deflexion from the perpendicular or 
horizontal 1847. 4. Whale fishing. A cut made 

in a whale between the neck and the fins for the 
cant purchase 1867. I 

x. 1 gave him a c. 1736. 

Comb. 1 c.-block, one of the large purchase blocks 
used by whalers to cant the whales round in flensing; 
t-ceiling, a ceiling which slants to meet the wall { as 
in attic*; -dog, a hand-spike with a hook ; in 1 /.X - 
cant-kook \ -hook, a lever with an iron catch near I 
the end for canting over timber; -moulding, one with 
a bevelled surface or surfaces; -purchase, a purchase 
formed by a block suspended from the mainmast head, 
and another block made fast to the c. cut in a whale ; 
•spar, a hand-mast pole; -timbers, timbers at the 
two ends of a ship which rise obliquely from the keel. 

Cant (kacnl), sb! 1 Now dial. 1541. [cf. 
Cant v . 1 and Cantlb,] A portion; a share; 
a parcel; a division. 

Cant (knent),j £.3 1501. [ App. repr, L. <*««- 
tus (Pr. cant, Fr. chant).'] X. Sporadic uses, f. 
L. cantus. ti- Singing -1708. ts. Intonation I 


CAPTATION 

-1763. n. x. A whining manner of speaking 
1640. 9. The secret or peculiar language or 

jargon of a class, tsect, or subject. {Deprecia- 
live or contemptuous.) 1684. Also attrib. 8. 
A set form of words repeated mechanically ; esp. 
a stock phrase temporarily in fashion 1681. 
Also attrib. 4. Affected or unreal phraseology; 
esh. language (or action) implying goodness or 
piety which does not exist 1709. Also attrib. 
5. A person who uses this language 1725. 

a. The c. of particular Trades and Employments 
Addison. 3. Measures, and not men. is the common 
c. of affected moderation Junius. 4. My dear friend, 
clear your mind of c. Johnson. Religious phraseology 
passes into c. Robertson. 

Cant (ksent), sbA 1705. [Goes with Cant 
v . 4 Perh. aphet. £ *encant, a. OF. encant , 
mod. F. encatt in same sense. Cf. L. incantare . ] 
Sale by auction. Chiefly Irish. 

Cant (ksent), a. Sc. and n. dial. ME. [Perh. 
f. Cant sb. 1 1 edge *.] Bold, brisk, lusty, hale. 
tCant, v . 1 ME. \f] To divide -1533. 

Cant (ksent), v!* 154a- [f. Cant x^. 1 ] 

L trans. 1. To give a cant edge to; to bevel. 
9. To slope, tilt up 1711; to turn over com- 
pletely 1850. 8. To throw off by tilting up 1658. 

4. To pitch ; to toss, to throw with a sudden 
jerk 1685. 

x. To c. off cornet* Smbaton. a To c. a barge 179a. 
3. To c. ballnst Hood. 4. A sudden yaw., which 
canted me overboard 1791. 

IL tnlr. 1. To tilt, turn over; often with over 
1702. 9. To lie aslant, slope 1794. 8* Naut. 

To swing round from a position 1784. 

3. In canting the ship got stern way 1784. 

Cant (ksent), v. 3 1567. [See Can »• x 3 . 3 ] X. 
intr. To whine like a beggar; to beg. 9. intr. 
To use the oant of thieves, etc. 1609 ; to talk 
(dial.) 1567. Also trans. +3. To use the cur- 
rent stock phrases -1716. 4. To aflect the ennt 

of a school, party, or subject 1728; esp. 10 affect 
religious or pletlstic cant 1678. Also trans. ts* 
trans. and intr. To sing -1768. 

x. I He] bad me c. and whine in some other place 
Johnson. 4. Don't c. in defence of snv.iges Johnson. 
To set up King Jesus : a phrase much canted 1641. 

Cant (kaent),v> 1720. [cf. Cantx£. 4 J To 
dispose of by auction. Chiefly Irish. 

Can't (kant), colloa. cuntr. of cannot. 

Ca-ntab. 1750. Colloq. abbrev. of Canta- 
brigian. 

Cantabank (kre ntibaenk). rare. 1834. [nd. 
It. cantambanco, f. cantare + banco.) A singer 
on a platform ; hence, contemptuously, a com- 
mon ballad -singer. 

||Cantabile (kanta*bfl*). 1730. [It.] Mus. 
A. adj. In a smooth flowing style, suited for 
singing. B. sb. Cantabile style ; a piece of 
music in this style 1744. 

Cantabrigian (koentabri-d^iftn), a. and sb. 
1645. | f. Cantabrigia , L. form of Cambridge.} 

Of or belonging to Cambridge ; a member of 
the Un'wrsity of Cambridge. 

Cantaloup (kse'ntaUp). Chiefly 6^^*. 1839. 
[a. F., ad. It. Cantalupo , a former country suat 
of the Pope near Rome, where, on its introduc- 
tion from Armenia, it was first grown.] A small 
round ribbed variety of musk-melon, vars 
C&ntalupe, *leup, etc. 

Cantankerous (kaentsc'qkaras), a. colloq. 
1772. [?f. ME. Conteck contention, whence 

+contakerous y subsen. influenced by cankerous % 
rancorous , etc.] Ill-conditioned and quarrel- 
some, perverse, cross-grained. 

Canta*nkeroua -ly adv., -neam. 

Cantar (kse*nt&j). 1730. [f. It., Sp. cantaro , 
eantara : — L. cantharus . ] A measure of capa- 
city used in countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, varying from 74V4 lb. in Rome to 
502 */ 4 lb. in Syria. 

|[ Cantata (kant&’tft). 1724. [It., f. cantare.) 
Orig,, a narrative in vcise set to lecitative, or 
recitative and air, for a single voice, with ac- 
companiment; now a choral work, eithersacred, 
resembling a short oratorio, or secular, as a lyric 
drama set to music but not intended to be acted. 
Cantate (kscnt*'tf, k»nt&*ts). 11550. [a. 

s. cantate sing ye, the first word of the psalm.] 
The ninety-eighth psalm (ninety-seventh in the 
Vulgate) used as a canticle. 

Cant&'tion. rare. 1693. [ad. L. cantatiot*- 
em!) fSlnging ; incantation. 
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(| Cant®* tor. rare. 1866. [L .1 A (male) singer. 
1| Cantatrice (It. kantatrf-tjS, Fr. kSAtatrft). 
1866. [a. It. and Fr.,fem. of cantator.] A fe- 

male professional singer. 

Canted (kse’Dted), ///. <z. 1649. [f. Cant 
sb. 1 and v.»] In various senses of Cant v?\ 
tilted up ; sloping in surface ; etc. 

Canteen (ksentrn). 1 737. [a. F. eantine , 

ad. It. cantina cellar, of doubtful origin. ] Mil. 
x. A sutler's shop in a camp, etc., where provi- 
sions and liquors are sold to soldiers. Now 
under regimental control. 1744. b. A refresh- 
ment-counter, etc., at entertainments and in in- 
stitutions 1886. ||a. A small case for carrying 

bottles. [Fr. ( 1737. 3. A chest fitted with 

cooking and table utensils, and other articles, 
used by officers, etc, 1817. b. A chest or case 
of domestic plate or cutlery 1895. 4. A small 

tin or vessel for water or liquor, carried by 
soldiers on the march, travellers, etc. 1744. 

Cantel, var. of Cantlk. 

Canter (kserntw), sb? 1609. [f. Cant*/. 8 + 
-ER l .] x. One who uses the cant of thieves, 
etc.; a rogue, vagabond [arch.), a. A talker of 
professional or religious cant 1652. 

Ca*nter,r />.2 1755. [f.CANTER ».2 + - ER i.] 
A Canterbury gallop ; an easy gallop. Also fig. 

Hermitage won in a e. (l. t. without needing to 
gallop at the finish) 1874. 

Canter (kce-ntai), v? 1706. [abbrev. of 
Canterbury v.] x. intr. Of horse and rider : 
To move in a moderate gallop. Also transf. 
a. trans. To make ja horse) go at a canter, to 
ride at a canter 1856. Hence Ca'nterer. 

Canterbury (kse-ntaibtlfri, -bari), sb. ME. 
[A city of England long famous as the see of the 
Archbishop and Primate of all England. The 
shrine of Thomas & Becket (St. Thomas of 
Canterbury) was at one time an object of pil- 
grimage. See Chaucer Prol. 16.] 

A. attrib. Of or pertaining to Canterbury, to 
the Canterbury pilgrims , or to the tales told on 
the way, as C. tale or story, later taken as a long 
tedious story. 

C. pace, rack , rate, trot, gallop, etc., the pace, etc., 
of the mounted pilgrims. A verie old womans fable 
or Camorlmnc tale Turbkrv. 

B. sb. ti. A hand-gallop; a Canter -1729. 
a. A stand with light partitions to hold music, 
etc. 1849. Hence tCa*nterbory v. to canter. 

Canterbury Bellas. 1578. [See Bell sb?i 
app. assoc with the bells worn on their horses 
by the pilgrims. | A flowering plant of the genus 
Campanula ; ong. a name of C . Trachelium , 
erron. transferred to C. Medium, and, loosely, 
to other species. 

Cantharic (k«nj>ae*rik), a. 1871. [f. Can- 
THAr-idks + -IC.] In Cantharic acid , a sub- 
stance of the same composition as can than din. 

So Cantha'lidal a. pertaining to, made with, 
or caused by can l ha rides. Caniharldate sb. a salt 
of camharidic acid ; v. to treat. with cantharides. 
Cantbari‘dian ( -i*dean, of the nature of, or com- 
pos of, cantharides. Cantharl'dic a. of the nature 
of cam har ides, as tn C amt kart die acid. Cantha- 
ridin. the vesicating principle of cantharides. Can- 
tha'xidism, the poisonous action of cantharides. 
Canth&'rialze v. to treat with cantharides [esp. as 
an aphrodisiac) j also fif. 

P Cantharides (k&njwridfi), sb. pi. ME. 
[L., pi. of eantharis , a Gr.'J 1. (sing. Cantha- 
ris in Entom.) A genus of coleopterous insects 
of the family Trachelidas ; the officinal species 
(C. vesicutoria or Spanish Fly) has golden-green 
elytra. a. The pharmacopooial name of the 
dried beetle C. vesica toria. Used externally as 
a vesicant; internally as a diuretic, and tan 
aphrodisiac. 

||CanthU 8 (kae'n)> 0 s). 1646. [L.,a.Gr. nay 96s.] 
Phys . The outer or inner corner of the eye, 
where the lids meet. Hence, from comb, £ 
canth{o Canthopla*stie a. of or pertaining to 
Cauthoplasty, the operation of enlarging the 
palpebral aperture. 

fCa*ntic(k, sb. X4Q3. [a. F. c antique.} A 
song -1669. 

Canticle (ksrntik'l), ME. [ad. L. canticu - 
lum, dim. of canticum.] 1. A (little) song; a 
hymn; spec, one of the hymns (mostly from the 
Scriptures) used in the public services of the 
Church, as the Benedicit*. Also transf. a. pi. 
The Song of Solomon 159& t3- A canto -1647. 

1. The sweetest C la, Nunc dimittis Bacon. 
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(I Cantile na, 1789. [It. or L.] The plain- 
song in old church music; the melody in any 
composition. Also, a ballad. 

Cantilever (kae-ntUivax). 1667. [? f. Cant 
sb. 1 (in some sense} + Lever.] 1. Arch. A pro- 
jecting bracket which supports a balcony, a cor- 
nice, or the like; also attrib. a. Bridge-build- 
ing. A projecting arm of great length, two of 
which, stretching out from adjacent piers, are 
united by a girder which completes the span ; 
also attrxb. 1850. 

Cantillate (kse-ntil/U), v. 1864. [f. L. can- 
tillat-, cant ilia re.} To chant ; to recite with 
musical tones. Hence Cantillation, musical 
recitation. 

Canting (kae-ntin), vbl. sb 1 1769. The ac- 
tion of Cant v? Also as ppl. a. 1 

Canting, vbl. sb? 1567. [f. Cant v .»] x. 
The practice of using thieves* cant ; the jargon 
of thieves, beggars, etc. o. The use of the jar- 
gon of a class or subject; gibberish 1625. 3. 

Hypocritical talk 1659. 

x. Peddelars Frenche or C. 1567. 3. Canting coat, 
the Geneva gown Dryden. 

Canting, vbl. sb? n. dial. 1651. [f. Cant 
v.JJl by auction. 

Ca-nting, ppl. a? 1625. [f. Cant t/. 3 ] 1. 
In the senses of Cant v .* 2. Her. Canting 

arms\ = allusive arms (see Allusive). So 
c. heraldry, herald , coat. Hence Camttngly 
adv. Ca*ntingneas. 

|| Can tinier. 1721. [Fr.] A canteen-keeper. 
(Also can timbre fem.) 

■fCa ntion. 1579. [ad. L. cantionem. ] A song 
-1060; an incantation -1678. 

Cantle (karnt’l), sb. MIC. [a. ONF. cantel , 
mcd.L. cantel lus, dim. of cant, cantus corner.] 
ti- A corner -1605; a slice -1627. 9. A seg- 

ment; a cut of bread, cheese, etc. ME. 3. A 
portion (viewed apart) MEL 4. The hind-bow 
of a saddle 159a. 5. The crown of the head. 

Sc. 1822. 

a. The huge c. which it used to seem to cut out of 
the holiday Lamb. 3. My c. will stand a clour wad 
bring a stot down Scott. Hence Cantle-wise adv. 
by cantles. C&*ntlet, a small c. 

fCa-ntle, v? 1548. [f. prec.] I. To cut into 
portions -1693. 9. To piece together -1368, 

f Ca-ntling. rare. 1616. Japp. f. Cant, 
Cantlk; but cl Scantling.] x. A small 
cantle 1674. a - A support under a cask 1616. 

Canto (kse*nu?). PI. -os. 1590. [a. It.] fL 
A song, ballad -1710. 9. One of the divisions 

of a long poem; so much as the minstrel might 
sing at one 1 fit * 1590. IJa- Mus. The upper 
part or melody in a composition; anciently the 
tenor, now the soprana 
|| Canto fermo (ka-ntf Crrmtf). 1789. [It.] 
* The simple unadorned melody of the ancient 
hymns and chants of the church ’ (Grovel ; plain- 
song; hence, any simple subject of like character 
to which counterpoint is added. 

Canton (kwnt^n, kaentp-n), rA* 1534- [a. 
OF* ■» It. can tone, augm. of canto corner; see 
Cant sb. 1 ] ti. A comer, an angle -1653. a. 
Her. A square division less than a quarter, oc- 
cupying the upper (usually dexter) comer of a 
shield 157a. +3. A quarter; a piece -1686. 4. 

A subdivision of a country x6oi; a portion of 
space 1643. 5. spec . a. One of the sovereign 

states of the Swiss confederation i6xx, b. In 
France, a division of an arrondissement x6xx 

a The King gave us [the Royal Society) the arms 
of England 10 be borne in a c. in our arms Evelyn. 

t . Hee quarters out his life into foure cantons^ eating, 
rinking, sleeping, and riding 1631. 4. This little CL, 
I mean this System of our Sun Lockk. Hence 
Ca'ntdn&l tf. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
a c. Ca*ntonalism, a cantonal system* Cantoner, 
the inhabitant of a c. 

fCa-nton, sb? 1594. Var. of Canto x, a. 
Write loyail Cantons of contemned lone Shaks, 
Canton (karntjfti, krentp*n), v. Also tcan- 
toon. 1598. [f. Canton sb. 1 , and repr. F. can- 
tanner to quarter.] x. To divide or subdivide, 
a. To divide from or cut out of a whole [arch.) 
x6s 3. 3. To quarter (soldiers). [Pronounced 

k£ntf*n an<f k&ntif'n.) 1700. Also fa. 4. 

intr. (for refl.) To take up cantonments or quar- 
ters 1697. 5. Her. To furnish (a shield or cross) 

with a canton or cantons; to place in a canton 
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■. They c. out to themselves a little Goshen in the 
Intellectual world Locks. 4 Orders to c. 1707. 

Cantoned (see the vb.), ppl. a. 1611. f f. 
Canton sb. and v.] x. Formed into cantons. 
9. Quartered in cantonments 1790. g. Arch 
Having anglesdecorated with columns, pilasters, 
or other similar projections 1737. 4. Her, See 

Canton v. q. 

+Ca*ntoniie, v. 1606. [f. Canton sb i] 1. 
To divide -1807. 9. intr. To form an inde- 
pendent community -1809. 3. To canton 

(troops) ; to locate -1674. 

Cantonment (k&ntp’nm£nt, -tfinment). 
Also tc&ntoonment. 1756. [a. F canton ne- 

meni; see Canton v. J i. The cantoning of 
troops 1757. 9. The place of lodging assigned 
to a section of a force when cantoned out; also 
(often in pi.) a place or places of more perma- 
nent encampment for troops, e.g. while in winter 
quarters; in India, a permanent military station 
1756. 3. transf. Quarters 1837. 

K Cantor (kfle*nt<Ji, -ai). 1538. [L.1 +1. A 
singer -1656. a. A precentor 1538. 3- A 

soloist who sings liturgical music in church or 
synagogue. 1 ience Canto*rial,ca*ntoral a., per- 
taining to a c, ; used of the north side of a choir, 
where the precentor sits. Ca*ntorship. 

II Cantoris (ksent&**ri8). 1794. [L., gen. of 

Cantor.] C. side, stall, opposite to Decani. 

Ca*ntred. Hist. ME. [ad. W. cantref, assim. 
to hundred.] A district containing a hundred 
townships. Ca*ntref, -ev 1606. 

Cantrip (karntrip). Sc. Also-raip. 1719. 
[?] A spell of necromancy; a witch's trick. 
Also joc. a playful or extravagant act. 

|| Cantus firmus. [mcd.L.] - Canto fermo. 

Canty (kse*nti), a. Sc. and n . dial. 1724. 
[f. Cant a.] Cheerful, lively, gladsome. 

A cantie quean 1775, day Burns. Hence Ca*ntily 
adv. Ca'ntineSB. 

Canuck (kftnfk). 1855. Cf.S. A (French) 
Canadian ; a Canadian horse. 

Canvas, canvass (kse-nv&s), sb. [MEL 
canevas, a. ONF. ■■ It. canavaccio: — late L 
*cannabaceus, f. cannabis hemp. The sp. cam 
vas, pi. canvases, is better etymologically, and 
more used ; see also Canvass.] x. A coarse 
unbleached cloth made of hemp or flax, used for 
sails, tents, etc. 9. A covering over the ends of 
a racing boat 1880. 3. spec. Sail-cloth; hence , 

sails collectively 1609. 4. spec. A piece of can* 

vas primed for painting 1705 ; an oil-painting ; 
also paintings collectively 1764. Also fa. 5. 
A clear unbleached cloth woven in regular 
meshes, used for working tapestry with the 
needle x6xx* Also attrib . or adj. 

x. Under c. t in a tent or tents. 3. Under e . : with 
■ails spread. Obliged to reduce our c. Sts J. Rosa. 
4. To fill up a c. Junius. The c. glow’d Golubm. 
Comb. e.-length (in sense a), about 15 ft. 

Canvas (kse*nv&&), v. Also -as. 1556. [f. 
prec. ; see also Canvass v.] tx . Hawking. T o 
entangle in a net ; also transf. and fig. -1653. 
9. To cover, line, or furnish with canvas 1556 

aloe over a door Dickons. 

fCanvasa*do,-za do. 1581. [Cf. Canvass 
v.] 1. A sudden attack -1599. 9 . ~Cami- 

sado -1617. 3* ? A stroke in fencing : a coun- 
tercheck -1605. 

Canvas-back. 1605. [f. Canvas xAj x. 
A back of a garment made of canvas; also fig . 
9. A North American duck [Fuligula valisne- 
riana), so named from the colour of the back 
feathers 18x3. 

a. The can van-back duck stands alone 183a. 

Canvass, canvas (kae-nvAs), v. 1508. [f. 
Canvas sb.. in its former spelling canvass. The 
development of sense 6 is not accounted for.] 
tx. lit. To toss in a canvas sheet, eta -x 6 xx. 
+9. transf. To knock about; to beat, batter 
-1643. TS'fig* To buffet in writing; to criticize 
destructively -1618. k*fig To discuss (a sub- 
ject, eta) ; to criticize, scrutinise fully 153a 
Also intr. X631. tfi. ?To bargain with 1688. 
0. intr. To solicit, as support, votes, orders, 
contributions, eta 1555. 7. tTo sue for (s 

thing) -1774; to solicit (persons, a district) for 
votes, custom, orders, eta ; esp. to solicit the 
support of a constituency, bv interviewing each 
elector; to ascertain thus the number of one's 
supporters s8xa. 

x. x Hen. VI, 1. fit 36, 4. Tec. the character of 


1688. 
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witnesses 1798. 6. This crime of canvassing or solli- 
cking for Church-Preferment Aylifpe. 7. His in- 
ability to canvas the Livery in person 181a. Hence 
Canvasser (in all senses) ; l/.$, a scrutineer. 

Canvass (kae'nvaa), sb. 1608. [f. prec. vb.] 
+1. A shaking upr'xfixx. ta. A sudden attack 
-1627. ta. Repulse (e.g. at an election, etc.) 
-i6a6. t4- Full discussion -1687. 6* The ac- 

tion of personally soliciting votes before an 
election, and ascertaining the amount of one’s 
support 1691. 6. A solicitation of support, 

custom, etc. 1790. 

5. Their success on thee, quite astonished them 1788. 

Cany (ktf-ni), a . 1667. [f. Cane sb. + -v.] 
Of cane; * full of canes ' (J.); cane-like. 
Canyon. Also kanyon. = Canon. 
|Canzona (konts^na). 1880. [It.; f. next.] 
1. ~ Canzone, a. Mus. The setting to music 
of the words of a canzone; an instrumental piece 
in the style of a madrigal ; tapp. — sonata. 

M Canzone (kants£*ne). 1590. [It. L . can- 
tionem, f. cant-, eanere.] In It. or Prov. Lit. : 
A song, resembling the madrigal but less strict 
in style, var. Ca*nzon (freq. in 17th c.). 

Canzonet (kaenzone’t). 1593. [ad. It. can- 
eonetta, dim. of prec.l A little or short song; 
a vocal solo in more than one movement; now 
usually, a light airy song. 

Caoutchm(kautjin). 1863. [f. Caoutch- 
ouc + -in.] Ckem. A hydrocarbon, C l0 H 1?> con- 
tained in the oils produced by distillation of 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha. 

Caoutchouc (kuu'tjuk, k/7*-). 1775. [a. F., 
ad, Carib cakuchu.) i. India-rubber, or Gum 
Elastic; the milky resinous juice of certain tropi- 
cal trees, chiefly the Brazilian Siphonia elasttca 
(N.O. Euphorbia rex), winch coagulates on ex- 
posure to the air, and becomes elastic, and is 
waterproof. Also attrib See VULCANITE. 

Mineral C. «■ Elaterite. 

Caoutchoucin kau tjwsin). 1863. [f. nrec. 
4--IN. ] Chem. A thin volatile oily liquid, ob- 
tained from caoutchouc by dry distillation. 

Cap (keep), sb . 1 [OE. <xppc, a. late L. cappa 
’cap’, Isidore, a. 636, has ‘cappa . quia 
capitis omamentum est’ The deriv. of capa 
from capere ‘ quia quasi totum capiat hominem ’, 
cited as from Isidore, is from Papias c 1053, and 
is due to pop. etym.] 

I. A covering for the head. 1. A hood, a. 
A head-dress for women, now of muslin, or the 
Bike, and ordinarily worn indoors. Cf. Mob- 
C AP. ME 3. A head-dress of cloth, or the like, 
for men and boys; distinguished from a hat by 
not having a brim; applied also to many official, 

f rofessional. and special head-dresses ME. 4. 
n names of plants; see Friar s Cap, etc 5. 
Short for Cap-paper 1630. 

a. Gen Lie women weare such caps as these Shaks. 
3. He toke of his c. and saluted the duke Ld. Berners. 
Spec, use* : =* a cardinal’s biretta : The Pope expect* 
more windfalls, before he will give any Caps 1666 2 
■■ iap 0/ fence : a helmet 1510; “ the raising of the 
cap m salutation : They shall have cappe and knee, 
and many gaye good morrowes in this lyfe 1581 ; fig 
= top : Tirnon iv iii. 363. 

n. Things of similar shape, position, or use 
1. A cap-like covering; a top stratum or layer; 
a cap-like top ME. a. A cap-shaped part 
forming the top or covering the top or end M Iv 
3. A cover or case 1688 4. — Gun cap, Per- 
cussion cap 1826. 5. A part laid horizontally or 

flat along the top of various structures 1677, 6. 

Arch. The uppermost part of any assemblage 
of principal parts 187a 7. NauL A collar of 

wood, used to hold two masts together 1626 
x. The pileus, or c. of [a Fungus] 1762. The c. of 
a man's knee Sterne. Caps of semi-conglomerate 
corn-stone Murchison. A c. on tho cre>t of the 
jEggischorn Tyndall. a. The c. of a thimble 1693, 
of a receiver 1783. Toe-caps of boots 1870* The c. 
of a magnetic noodle 1794, of the lens of a camera 
1879* 3. Thee, of a gun a Apron 1704. A breast, or 
nipple 1688. The c. of a watch 1884. 5. A C, or 

Head over the Door t688. 7. To lower the Flag, is 

to pull it down upon tho CL 169a. 

Phrases- C. 0/ maintenance t in) see Maintenance; 
0 ) A cap borne before the sovereign of England at 
the coronation, also before some mayors. C. of liberty 
or Phrygian bonnet \ the conical cap given in Roman 
times to slaves on emancipation, used as a republican 
svmboL C. and bells : the insignia of the jester : cf. 
Fool'S Cap. To put on one's thinking c. j to take 
time for thinking over. The e. fits : what is said 
suits or is felt to suit. To set one's e. at (coiloq.) : 
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said of a woman who sets herself to gain the affections 
of a man. 

Comb.\ c.-monev (also fcap), money collected for 
the huntsman at the death of the fox; -sheaf, the 
top sheaf of a shock or stook, also fig. ; -square, one 
of Lhe broad pieces of iron locked over the trunnions 
of a gun with an iron pin. Capped, capt ppl. a. 

Cap (keep, kap),r£. 2 Sc. 1734. [? a form of 
cop (cf. tap , top , etc.) : — OE. copp cup, vessel, j 
1. A wooden bowl used as a drinking vessel, 
a. A measure of quantity : — Cop, q.v. 1879. 

Cap (keep), v . 1 1483. [f. Cap I. tram. 

To put a cap on. a. To cover as with a cap 
or capping, to cover at the end 160a. 3. To 

form a cap to ; to crown ; to lie on the top of 
1808. 4. To overtop, outdo, beat; vd^o dial. to 

pass the comprehension of 1736. 5. intr To 

take off the cap in token of respect. Const, to. 
1551;. Also trans . {to omitted) 159 3. 

1. Yoc. Lhe head Vennkb. 1 had capped the nipples 
Baker, s To c. stone-dikes 1853. loc a ripe : to 
cover the end with tarred canvas 1794. 3. Basalts. . 

capping the hills Lyxll. 5. And c. the fool whose 
merit is his Place Churchill. 

Phiascs. To c. the climax , to c. all: see sense 4 
To c. an anecdote, proverb, quotation, elc.: to follow 
it up with another ; to quote alternately in contest. 
To c. verses : to reply to one quoted with another, 
that begins with the final or initial letter of the first 
or otherwise corresponds with it. 

Cap, vA 1589. [a. OF. caper to seize. But 
cf. Capias.] ti. To arrest -1611. a. To ap- 
propriate by violence {Mod. Sc.). 

||Capa (ka pa). 1787. [Sp. ; see Cape.] A 
Spanish cape. 

Capability (k^i pftbi-liti). 1587. [f. Capa- 
ble Not found in Fr.] 1. The quality of 
being Capable in various senses. 9. (usually 
pi.) An undeveloped faculty or property ; a con- 
dition capable of being turned to use 177 8 
s. Capability Brown ’] got his nickname from his 
habit of saying that grounds which he was asked to 
lay out had capabilities G. B. Hill. 

Capable (k<?i*p&b'l), a. 1561. [a. F., ad. 

late L. capabilcm, lrreg. f. L. capere, peril, in- 
[ fluenced by capax.) ti- Able to take in; hav- 
ing room for -1775. Also fig ta. absol . Roomy 

-1650; comprehensive Oih , 111. iii. 459. 3. 

Open to; susceptible. Const, of, also absol . 1590. 
4. Having capacity, power, or litrn ss for Const. 
of, and \infi 1597 5. absol. Having general 

capacity; qualified, gifted, able 1606 t6. Hav- 

ing a legal capacity or qualification. Const, of, 
also absoL -1H18. 

x. C. of a bushel of wheat* 1601. fig. Not c. her 
eare Of what was high Milt. P. L. vui. 51. 3. C. of 
good seed 1612, of wounds Shaks., of moral improve- 
ment Butler, of explanation 1794. 4- G of better 

things Br. Watson, of every wickedness Fkkkman. 
A c. witness Blackir. 6. Lear 11. i. 87 Hence 
a’pablenesu. Capably adv. 

fCapa-cify. rare. - Capacitate. Barrow. 
Capacious ( k&pH’jds). 1614. [f. L. capaci- 
{capax) +-OUS.] ti. Able to take in or hold 
-1779. 9. Able to hold much; roomy, spacious 

1034, 3. Qualified for the reception of ( arch.)-, 

tot capacity to do 1677 
Hence Capa'dously adv. Capa'clousneaa. 
Capacitance (kfipse-sit&ns). 1916. [f. Cap- 
acity + -ANCE.] Electr. Electrostatic capacity. 
Capacitate (kapse sit^t ), v. 1657. [f. Ca- 
pacity + -ate ] To endow with capacity for or 
to do ; to fit ; to qualify in law 
Hence Capacita'tion. 

Capacity (kipae-slti) 1480. [15th c .capa- 
cyie,R. F. capacity, ad. L. eapacitatem , f. capax.] 
ti- Ability to take in or hold -1702. Also fig. 
9. Hence, Content : tarea; volume 1571. t3- 

A containing space, area, or volume; esp. a 
hollow space -1756. Also fig. 4. Mental re- 
ceiving power; ability to take in impressions, 
ideas, knowledge 1485. 5. Active power of 

mind ; talent 1483. 6. gen. The power, ability, 

or faculty for anything in particular. Const, of, 
for, or inf 1647. 7. Capability, possibility 

1659. 8. Position, condition, character, rela- 
tion 1649. 9* /Law. legal qualification 1480. 

*. Ant. S Cl. iv. viiL 39. fig. A Urge c. of happi- 
ness Da Quince v. C. for heat* moisture , elc.: the 
power of absorbing heat, etc. b. The power of 
an apparatus to store static electricity | also, any 
I apparatus which gives additional capacity 1903. a. 
Measure of c.z the measure applied to the content 
of a vessel, and to liquids, grain, etc. which lake 
the shape of that which holds them. 5. A person of 
1 diligence and c. Steele, 6. A c. for self-protection 
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Buckle. 7. A c. for infinite division Daubeny. f/s, 
into, or out of a c.\ i. e. a position which enables or 
renders capable. 8 . I am . . dead in a natural c. . . dead 
in a poetical c. . .and dead in a civil c. Pors. 

attrib. passing into adj. That reaches the utmost c., 
as c. audience 1930. 

Cap-k-pie (ksepapr), adv. 1523. [OF., « 
mocl.F. de pied en cap.] From head to foots in 
reference to arming or accoutring. 

The rest all in bright harness* capa pe 1556. 

Caparison (kapaeTiwn). 1508. [a. F. ea- 
paras son, now caparafon , a. Sp. caparason , 
augm. of med.L. caparo, deriv. of capa Cape. | 
A covering, often ornamented, spread over the 
saddle or harness of a horse ; housings 1609. 
9. trans f. Dress and ornaments 1598. 

x. To esteems . . a horse by his trappinges and c. 
Fulbecks. a. H'int. T iv. iii. 27. 

Caparison (kfipse'risan), v. 1594* Ta. F. 
caparatsoner , f. the s»b.] r lo put trappings on; 
to deck, harness. Also fig. 

C. my horse. Caparison'd like a man Shaks. 

fCapa-x. ME. [a. OF.: cf. Capacious.] Of 
capacity ; able anil ready to take or receive 
—1556* var. Capack(e)s. 

| Ca*p-case. 1577. [? i. Cap sbA or Cape sb.i] 
1. A travelling-case, bug, or wallet -1641. 9. A 

receptacle ; a ca.be (L. caps>i). Also fig. 1597. 

Cape (k<rip\ sbA n. dial, and -SV. ME. 
[Early loi in of Cope. Cf. ONK. cape.] A cloak 
with a hood; a cloak; a cope. 

Cape (k^ip) , sbt 1565. [ad. F. cape ( cappe ), 
ad. Sp. or It.] +x. A Spanish cloak (with a 
hood) -1580. 3. U he tippet of a cloak 1596. 

3. A short loose sleeveless cloak, fitting round 
the neck and falling over the shoulders 1758. 

Cape (hvip), sbfi MM [nd. F. cap, ad. It. 
capo : — Rom. capo for L. caput.] 1. A piece 
of land jutting into the sea; a headland or pro- 
montory. 

TJte Cape : any familiar headUnd ; esp. the Cape of 
Good Hope in S. Africa. Hence — Cape Colony, and 
ellipt. ( ape ( colony ) wine, wool, funds, etc. 

attrib. C. elk, the Eland; C.-hcn, a small kind of 
Albatross ; C. jasmine, Gaideniafio* ida ; C. pigeon, 
a Petrel; C. weed, Roccella ti nr form ‘a dye lichen, 
obtained from the Cape de Verde Islands '. 

fCape, sb* 1588. [a. OF. cape sb. fern., ad. 
L. tape imperat. of capere .] Old Law. The first 
word and name of a judicial writ relative to a 
plea of lands and tenements -1706. 
fCape, sbfi 1650. [var. of Cop.) Top -1812. 
tCape, v. 1500. [app. f. Y.cap (see Littre).] 
Naut. To head, keep a course, bear up Said 
of sailors and ship -1867 
Caped (ki«pt),a. 1550. [ f. Cape sbt ] Hav- 
ing a cape; clad in a cape. 

Capel 1 (k^-pl). 1801. Min. A composite 
stone of quartz, schorl, and hornblende, occur- 
ring in the walls of tin and copper lodes. 
Capel var. of fCAPLE, a horse. 

Capelet (km-pflet). Also capellet. 7731. 
[a. F., Fit-iid fui chapelet , fioni the resem- 
blance?] A wen-like swelling on the heel of a 
horse’s nock, or on the point of the elbow. 
Capelin, caplin (k.fpelin, -plin). 1620. 

! ^ Fr capelan , caplan 1 A small fish resem- 
bling a smelt, found on the coast of Newfound- 
land ; used as a bait for cod. 

Capeline (koe’pelin). 2470. [a. F., ad. It. 

cap{p)ellina , dim. of cappella (sec CuAPF.L), 
dim. of cap{p)a Cap, Cape. ) tx. A skull-cap 
of iron worn by archers in the Middle Ages a. 
Surg. A bandage which forms a kind of cap for 
the head, or in amputations 1706. 3. A woollen 

hood of loose texture, worn by ladies, [Fr.) 
1868. 

|| Capella (k&pe*l&). x68a. [L., sh e-goat.] A 
star of the first magnitude in Auriga. 
fCape'llane. 1661. [ad. med.L. cap*Ua$ius.\ 
a. A keeper of sacred relics, b. A chaplain. 

Capelo *cracy . [ f. Gr. adnykot +-K porta rule.] 
The shop-keeping interest Lytton. 

I Ca-pe-me rchant. Also Cap-. 1581. [App. 
ad. cap- or capo- head-.] A supercargo ; also 
the head merchant in a factory. Also fig. -1697. 
fig. The French . . were the cape-merchants in this 
adventure [the Crusades] Fuller, 

Caper (k/l'pai), sb.l [ME. caper is, capere t 9 
a. L. capparis, a. Gr. Treated as a pi.; hence 
caper sing.l 1. A shrub ( Capparis spinosa) of 
trailing habit, abundant on walls and rocky 
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places in the South of Europe, a. (usu. in pi.) 1 
The flower-buds of the same, used for pickling 
1481. 8. A scented tea 1864. 

x. The erbe caperis slml be 5 catered Wyclif Eccles. 
xii. j. Comb, etc.: Capucine, Capuchin Capers , 
English Capers', the seed-vessels of the Nasturtium 
(see Capucihs), or of the Caper Spurge, used for 
pickling ; also the plants. C.-buah, -plant, -spurge, 
names of Euphorbia. Lathy ns ; •tree, Busbeckia 
arborea of N. S. Wales, 

Caper (k/i’pw), sb . 2 1599. [app. abbrev. of 
Capriole sb.; cl. cab Irom cabriolet.’] A frolic- 
some leap, as of a kid; a frisky movement; fig. 
a freak. 

We that ore true Louers, runne into strange cafwrs 
Shaks. To cut a c. or capers : to dance or act fan- 
tastically Tivel. N. 1. iii. 129. 

Ca*per, sb. 3 1657. [a. mod. Du. kaper , f. 
kapen to take, plunder. J A privateer, the cap- 
tain of a privateer. Now Hist . 

Caper (k^i poi), 1588. [Cf. Capkr'x^. 2 ] 
To dance or leap in a frolicsome manner, to 
skip for merriment; to prance. Also fig. 

Dancing and capering like a Kid Boylb. The 
Italians.. c. with their voices Doulanil 

Capercailye, capercailzie (kaepajk/i-lyi, 

-kri’lri). 1536. [Corruption of Gael capull 
coillc great cock of the wood.] The Wood- 
grouse (Teirao urogallus) ; the male is also 
called Mountain Cock or Cock of the Woods. 
Formerly indigenous in the Highlands. 
fCaperdew-sie, caperdo*chy. 1600. [Cf. 
Cappadochio.] The stocks; prison -1663. 
Ca-perer. 1693. [f. C aper*/. + -kr J .'j 1. 
One who capers. 9 . A caddis-fly ( Phryganea ) \ 
from its flight 1855. 

Capemaite (kap 5 Mnr,ait). 1549. [f. Caper- 
naum in Galilee + -ite. ] An inhabitant of Caper- 
naum; hence (see John vi. 52) A controversial 
term for a believer in tran substantiation. Hence 
Cape mai*tic, -al a. tCape*mize v . 

Capernoitie (kaeparnoi'ti), sb. Sc. 1719. [?] 
Head, noddle. Hence perh. Capemoi*tcd a. 
crabbed; slightly muddled with drink. 

Ca*pful. 1719. [f Cap A] As much as a 
cap will contain. 

A c. of wind ( Naut.y. a light flaw. 

Capharnalsin (kafa-iiuf,! z'm). 1656. [f. 

Capharnaum, Aram. f. Capernaum. J The doc 
trine of the Capemaites. 

|| Capias (kwpwus). 1467. TL., ‘take’.] 
Law. A writ or process commanaing the officer 
to take the body of the person named in it, that 
is, to arrest him; also called urit of capias. 

The term includes : C . ad respondendum , to enforce 
•ttetidant'c at court} C. cut satisfaciendum , after 
judgement, to imprison the defendant, until the plain- 
tiff h claim is satisfied; C. utlagatum , to arrest an 
outlawed person t C. in Withernam (see Withernam). 

Capibara, var. of C\pybara. 
CapillaceouB (ka*pil*»Jas). 1731. ff. L. 
mpillaceus, f. capillus ; see -ACEOUS. J Hair- 
like, thread-like. Cf. Capillary. 
gCapillaire (ksepile r). 1754. [F., ad. I.. 

capillar is , capil laris herba the maidenhair.] 
a. A syrup of maidenhair fern. b. A syrup fla- 
voured with orange-flower water, 
t Capil lament. 1681. [ad. L . cabil/amentum 
the hair collectively.] 1. A hair-like fibre, fila- 
ment, as of a root, or nerve -1785. 9. Bot. A 

stamen -1751. 

Capillanmeter (kipi l&ri-mtej). 1874. [f. 
L. oapilLiris .] An instrument for measuring 
the strength of wine, etc. on the principle of 
capillary attraction. 

Capillarity (krepila-rftt). 1830. [ad. F. 
capillarity, f. L. capillaris . ] Capillary quality ; 
esp. that of exerting capillary attraction or re- 
pulsion. Also, capillary attraction. 

Capillary (kftpi-lkri, ka pilkri). 1646. |f. 
L. capillaris.) A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to 
hair; resembling hair, esp. in tenuity 1656. 9. 

Having a hair-Uke bore; as a c. tube 1664. 3 - 

Of, pertaining to, oroocurringin, capillaries 1 809. 

3. C. Attraction, Hepulsionx see Attraction, Re- 
pulsion. var. tCapFU&r. 

B. sb. ti. Any Uiing hair-like 1697. »• A ca- 

pillary vessel. Cf. A. 9 . esp. One of the minute 
blood-vessels, in which the arterial circulation 
ends and the venous begins 1667. +3- Bot. The 

Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum capillus Fetter is); 
also other ferns and allied plants -i 75 x ‘ 
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fCapilla'tlon. rare. 1646. [ad. L. capilla - 
tionem , f. capilla tus.] Hairy or hair-like con- 
dition; hence concr. a capillary -1751. 
CapHliform. 1835. [£. L. capillus + -form.] 
Hair-shaped. 

|| Capilli'tium. 18 66. [L., f. capillus.] Bot. 
Entangled filamentary matter in fungals, bear- 
ing sporidia. 

CapillO'Se. 1843. [ad. L. capillosus.] adj. 
Full of hair, hairy, sb. {Min.) =■ Millehite. 

Capital (kee'pitkl), rA 1 ME. [repr. L. capi- 
tellum (dim. of caput), but now assim. to the 
adj. Capital.] x. The head or top of a column 
or pillar. 9 . The cap of a chimney, crucible, 
etc. 1715. r 3. =Capitle. Scott 
x. A c. is only the cornice of a column Ruskim. 
Capital (kae'pit&l), a. and sb A ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. capitalis in learned use.] 

A. adj. I. Relating to the head, tx . Of or per- 
taining to the head or top -1688. 9. Affecting 

the head or life 1483; punishable by death 1596; 
tfatal -170X. t8. Deadly, mortal -176a. Also 

fig. 

I. His [the Serpent's] c. braise Mot. P. L. xil 383 
s. A c. sentence Caxton, verdict 1668, crime 1526. It 
was c. to preach even in houses Hallam. J Ac. 
enmyte 150a. fig. A c. error Frkscott. 

II. Standing at the head {lit. and fig.). +1. 

Of words and letters: Initial -x8ii. a. Chief, 
head- ; important ME. ; of ships : * Of the line ' 
1688. 8. In mod. use : First-rate. Often as an 

rxclam. 1762. 4. Of or pertaining to the ori- 

ginal funds of a trader, company, or corpora- 
tion; principal 1709. 

x. C. letters', letters of the form and relative size 
used at the head of a page, or at the beeinning of 
a line or paragraph. a. To rase Som C. City Milt. 
P. L. 11. 024. My c. secret Sams. 394. C. manor , 
one held in capite, or directly from the King. 4. The 
C. Stock of the Bank of England 1709. 

B. sb . 2 [The adj. used ellipt.] 1. A capital 

letter. (Cf. A. II. x.) 1649. a. A capital town 
or city 1667. 3. A capital stock or fund. a. 

Comm. The trading stock of a company, cor- 
poration, or individual on which profits or divi- 
dends are calculated. b. Pol. Econ. Accumu- 
lated wealth employed reproductively 1630. 
Also fig. 4. Fortif. An imaginary line bisect- 
ing the salient angle of a work 1706. 

a Pandsomonium, the high C. of Satan Milt. P.L. 
1. 75 6- 3. You began ill . . You set up your trade 
without a c. Burke. Fixed c, 1 that which remains 
in the owner's possession, as machinery, tools, etc. 
Circulating, /looting c.s that which is constantly 
changing hands or form, as goods, money, etc lo 
make c. out of (fig.) : to turn to account. C. levy, 
confiscation by the State of a proportion of all 
property. 

Capitalism (kse*pit&li:s’m, kfipi*tfiUx’m). 
1854. |f. next; see -ism.] The condition of 

possessing capital or using it for production; a 
system of society based on this ; dominance of 
private capitalists. 

Capitalist (ka?'pitfili:st, k&pH&list). 179a. 
[ad. F. capita liste ; see Capital sb. 2 , -ist.J 
One who has capital, esp. one who uses it in 
business enterprises (on a large scale). 
Capitalize (kscpitfitouz, kftprt-). 1850. [f. 
Capital a. and sb. 2 , partly after F. 1 x , trans. 
To write or print in capitals, or with initial capi- 
tal. 9. To convert into capital 1868. 3. To com- 
pute or realise the present capital value of X856. 

a. The project of capitalizing incomes 1856. Hence 
Ca pitaliza'tion. 

Capitally (kae-pitAli), adv. x6o6. [f. Capi- 
tal a. -+--LV 2 .] 1. In a manner involving loss 

of life 1619. 9. Seriously 1606; eminently 1786; 

admirably 17^0. 

x. He was c. impeached Thirl wall. 

|| Capitan (kapita*n, kse*pita&n). 1755. [Sd.] 
Mostly attrib., as in C. (or Captain) Pacha, 
chief admiral of the Turkish fleet. Hence 
|| Capitana (sc. nave), the admiral's ship. 
jjCapitano (kapita*n<?). 1611. [It.] A cap- 
tain, headman, or chief. 

Capitate (kae*pit*it\ a. 1661. [ad. L. caps- 
tat us, f. caput.] Nat. Hist . x. Having a dis- 
tinct head. 9. Bot. Having the inflorescence in 
a head, as in composite flowers 1686. Also 
Ca'pitated ppl. a. 

Capitation (kjepit^jbn). 1614. [ad. L. capt- 
fat warm.] 1. The counting of heads or per- 
sons. 9. The levying of a tax by the head, i . e. 
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upon each person ; a tax, fee, or payment pet 
head. Comb. c. grant, a grant of so much per 
head subject to certain conditions. 

||Ca*pite (kse piu;. 1616. L., ablat.o i caput, 
occurring in tenere in captte to hold (of the king) 
m chief; whence tenant, tenure in captte, aiul 
capite in Law Diets, as the name of a tenure by 
which land was held immediately of the king or 
of the crown. 

Capitellate (kftpi-teldt), a. 1870. [f.next.] 
Furnished with a Capitkllum. Cf. Capitate. 

|| Capitedlum. 1879. [L., dim. of caput ] A 
little head; the rounded eminence on the outer 
surface of the lower end of the humerus. 

1 Ca-pitle. ME. only. [n. ONF., ad. L. capita, 
lum, dim. of caput. A var. of Chapitle, chap- 
ter.] 1. A chapter of a book. a. A summary. 

Capitol (kse*pit{?l). [ME. capitolie , capitoile , 
a. ONF., ad. L. capitolium, f. caput.] x. lit. 
A citadel on the top of a hill. esp. The temple 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, on the Saturnian 
or Tarpeian (subseq. called Capitoline) Hill at 
Rome ; occ. used of the whole Hill. Also transf. 
and fig. a. U. S. The edifice occupied by tn« 
congress of the United States. Also, in some 
states, the state-house. 1843. 

1. There the C. thou seest . . On the Tarpeian rock 
A’. iv. 47. Hence Capito'lian, Capi'toline 
a. of or pertaining to the C. ; Capitoline games « 
games in honour of Capitoline Jove. 

IlCapitoul (kapiuri). 1753. [F. late L. 
capitolium, for cafitulum chapter.] A name 
given to the municipal magistrates of Toulouse. 

C&pl'tulant. 1839. [*- F.] One who capitu- 
lates. 

Capitular (kfipi tiwldi). 1611. fad. med.L. 

capitularis ad]., capitulare sb., f. capitulum .] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to an eccl. chapter 
9. Phys . Of or pertaining to a capitulum (see 
Capitulum 2) 1879. 3. Bot. Growing in small 
heads, as the Dandelion 1846. Hence tCapi - 
tularly adv . as a chapter. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt.] x. A member 
of a chapter 1726. 9. * Capitulary B. a. 1660. 

3. ? A law or statute of a chapter; also fig. 1667. 

4. ?A heading 1846. 

Capitulary (kfipi-titflari). 1650. [ad.med. 

L. capitulartus , -turn. Cf. Capitular.] A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to a chapter 1774. B. sb. 
x. A member of an eccl. chapter 1694. 9. A 

collection of ordinances, esp. those made by the 
Frankish Kings 1650. 3. A heading 1894. 

a. The capitularies of Charle-Magne 1747. 
+Capi*tulate, ppl. a. 1598. [ad. med.L. 
capitulatus, capitulare , f. capitulum, dim. of 
caput.] Reduced to heads; stipulated -1600. 

Capitulate (kkpim * 3 1 ^> t ), r. 1580. [f. prec.] 
ti. To draw up in chapters or under heads or 
articles; to specify -1678. ta. intr. To draw 
up articles of agreement; to treat, parley -1816. 
t3- trans. To make terms about; to arrange for 
-1661. 4. To make terms of surrender, to sur- 

render on stipulated terms. (The ordinary use.) 
intr. and trans. 1689. 

a. We must not c. with mutiny in any shape Wel- 
lington. 4. Want of provisions aurckly obliged 
Trevulci to c. 1769. fig. To c, to badges and names 
Emerson. Hence Capl'tuiator (Diet*.). 

Capitulation (kapi tiixl^-Jan). 1535. [a. F.« 
ad. med.L. capitulationem\ see Capitulate.] 
The action of the vb. Capitulate. tx. Ar- 
ranging in chapters or heads 1613. 9. A state- 
ment of heads, summary, enumeration ; cf. re* 
capitulation. 1579. ta* The making of terms 
*1791; pi. terms -1728; a covenant, convention, 
treaty -1843. 4* The action of capitulating 

(sense 4) 1650; the instrument containing the 
terms of surrender 1793* 

a. C. is not description Stbvknson. * Spec. uses. 
(a.) The conditions sworn to by the former German 
emperors at their election. ( 3 .) The agreements made 
by the Swiss cantons with foreign powers respecting 
the Swiss mercenaries, (c.) The articles by which the 
Porte gave immunities and privileges to French sub- 
jects, and subseq. to others. 4 The c. of Meta (mod.). 

Capitulatory (kApi ti* lAteri) , a. [f. the vb.] 
Of or pertaining to Capitulation (sense a). 

In their, .c. brass monuments Lamb Elia. 

H Capitulum (kftpptijjfltfm). 1791. [L., dim. 
of caput.) A little head or knob. x. Phys. A 
protuberance of bone received into a hollow 
portion of another bone 1755. 9. Bot. A dose 
head of sessile flowers 1791. 3. Zool. The part 
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of a barnacle borne by and forming a head to 
the peduncle 187a. 

Caplvi, var. of Copaiba. 

Caplan, obs. f. Capelin. 

Ca-ple, capul. /Now dial, [ME. capel *= 
Icel. kapall (for kapal-r) nag; prob. f. (ult.) L. 
cabal lus.] A horse : in ME. chiefly poetical. 

Caplin, capling (karplin, -lig). 1688. [f. 
Cap. J The cap of leather on a flail, through 
which the thongs pass that connect the swingel 
and the staff. 

Caplin, -ling, var. of Capelin. 
Capnomancy (ksrpn^msensi). x 6 ro. [f. Gr. 
teawot + fxavrtia. J Divination by smoke. 
Capnomor (kse'pnimfi). 1838. [f. as prec. 
+ (?) /i 6 pa t Doric for poTpa. J Chem. A colourless 
transparent oil of peculiar smell, one of the con- 
stituents of smoke, obtained from wood-tar. 
flCa-poc. 1750. = Kapok, q.v. 
fCapo-che, v . tram, rare . ? * To strip off 
the hood' (J.).* or joc. use of Caboche v. 
Butler Hud. 11. 11. 539. 

Capon (k/ipan), sb. [OE. capurt , ad. L. 
caponem . ] 1. A castrated cock. ta. transf. A 

eunuch -r6qi. 3. joc. One of various fish; esp. 
a red-herring 1640. +4. A billet-doux. Cf. F. 

poulet. L. L. L. iv. i, 56. 

t. In fairs round belly, with good C. lin'd A. Y. L. 
11. vii. 154. Comb.: c^. justice, a magistrate who is 
bribed by gifts of c.; -money, money in commutation 
of a payment of capons; tcapon's feather, the 
Common Columbine {Aquilegia vulgaris)', tcapon's 
tail, a plant, Valeriana pyrenaica. Hence Ca'pon 
v. to castrate ; so Ca*ponize. fCa*ponet, a little c 
Caponier (kaei>6nl* 1). 1683. [a. t\ capon- 
nitre, ad. Sp. caponcra ; orig. a capon-cote, f. 
oapon.) A covered passage across a ditch, 
serving to shelter communication with outworks, 
and affording a flanking fire to the ditch. 
flCaporal (ka^ra-l). 1598. [a. Sp. and F.] 
•f 1. A corporal [Sp.) a. A kind of tobacco. 
(Hr.) 1850. 

Capot (kflp^rt, fkse'pdt), jiM 1651. [a. F.] 
In Piquet. The winning of all the tricks by one 
player. Hence Capo*t v to score a c. against; 
also transf 

|| Capot <kapo), sb* l^^S• [a. F., dim. of 

cape. J « Capote. 

Capote (kipJo-t). 181a. [a. F., a fern, form 
of prec.] A long shaggy cloak or overcoat with 
a hood; a long mantle, worn by women. 
tCapou-ch, var. ofCAPUCHK. 

Cappadine (kae-pftdin, -dfn). 1678. [? f. F 
eapade , f. cap head.] ' A sort of silk flock or 
waste obtained from the cocoon after the silk 
has been reeled off.' 

fCappado-chio. - Caper dewsie, q.v. 

Cappagh (kae*p&). 1875. A place near Cork 
in Ireland; whence Cappagh or Captah brown , 
a brown pigment. 

Cap-paper (kae-pip^ pai). 1577* [£ Cap 
In different senses.] 1. A kind of wrapping 
piper. 9. A size or kind of writing paper 
(perh. named from the watermark of a cap) 1854. 

Capparid (kae*paritl). f f L. capparis the 
caper, j Bot. A plant, one of the Capparidaceae. 
Capparidaxeoua a. of the natural order Cap- 
pandaoese (erron. f. Capparacex ), of whieh the 
Caper is the type. 

Cappe*ienite. 1886 Min. A silico-borate 
efj yttrium and barium, from Norway. I 

Capper ^kse paj). ME. [f. Cap sb. and v. + 
-er l .| tx. A capmaker -1805. 9. One who 

caps (see Cap v.) 1587. 3. dial. A person or 

thing that caps or beats all others; a puzzler 
1790. 

Cappie (kae-pi). Sc. 1894. [dim. of Cat 
j*.*] 1. A small drinking vessel 9. A kind of 

beer between table-beer and ale. 

Capping (kae pixj\ vbl. sb. 1599. [f. Cap v.i] 
1. The action of the vb. Cap in various senses. 
%. Cap-making 1669. 3. That with which any- 

thing is capped or overlaid 1713. 

Comb. C.-plane ( Joinery), a plane for working tbe 
■piper surface of the balustrade on a staircase. 

Cappy (kae pi), a. 1865. [f. Cap + -yL] 

Characterized by, or like, a cap. 

Hairless and c. age 1B65. 

Caprate (kse-prrit). 1836. [f. Capr-ic + 
•ATE *. ] Chem . A salt of capric acid. 
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fCa-preol'e. 1578. fad. L. capreolus, dim. 
of capreus roe, f. caper, t i. A variety of roe- 
buck 1655. a. A tendril -1795. 

Capreolate (kseprtfU't, kAprrJlsit), a. 
1737. [ad. I* *capreolatus, f. capreolus ; see 
prec.] Bot . Furnisned with tendrils. 

Capreoline (kftprfiHain), a. 1835. [f. L. 

capreolus + - ine.] Zool. Of or belonging to the 
genus Capreolus of Cervidce. 

Capric (kae prik), a. 1836. [f. L. caper ,ca- 
prum +-ic. J 1. Of or belonging to a £oat ( nonce- 
use ) 1881. 9. Chem. Capric acid (CioH 8l> O a ), a 

fatty acid obtained from butter, coco-nut oil, 
fusel oil, etc. : a colourless crystalline body, hav- 
ing a slight odour of the goat. 

|| Capriccio (kaprrttje). 1601. [a. It., app. 
f. capro goat.J 1. A prank, trick, caper 1665. 
+9. ■ Caprice x. -1824. 3. A thing or work of 
fancy 1678 ; Mus. a composition more or less 
free in form and whimsical in style 1696. 

|| Capriccioao (kapriLtfd-so), a. [It., f. prec.] 
Mus. A direction ; In a free fantastic style. 

Caprice (.kaprrs). 1667. [a. F. caprice , It. 
capriccio. Pope rimed the word with vice. J x. 
A sudden turn of the mind without apparent 
motive; a freak, whim, mere fancy, b. Capri- 
ciousness 1709. Also transf. of things. 9. 
Capriccio 3. 1731. 

1. The caprices of woman-kind are not limited by 
climate or nation Swift. b. Of less judgment than 
c. Pope. A c. of language Freeman. 

Capricious ^kaprijas), a. 1594. [ad. F. 
capricieux , ad. It capriccio 10; see above. | ti. 
Humorous, fantastic, full of conceits -171a 3. 

Subject to, or characterized by Caprice; whim- 
sical 1605. Also transf. of things. 

s. The most c. Poet honest Ouid A. Y. L. hi Sis. 8 
a. Arbitrary and c Johnson. A c. climate Helps. 
Hence Capri*cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Capricorn (kse’prikjKm). ME. [ad. L. capri - 

comus, f. caper , caprum + cornu; cf. Gr. alyb- 
uepan.) x. Astron. a. The Zodiacal constella- 
tion of the He-Goat. b. The tenth sign of the 
Zodiac, beginning at the most southerly point 
of the ecliptic, which the sun entsrs about the 
3 1st of December. t3. A goat-homed animal; 
? a chamois 1646. 3. C. beetle : any beetle 0/ 

the genus Cerambyx 1700. 

x. As deep as Capricorne Milt. P. L . x. 677. Tropic 
ofC.x the southern Tropic forming a tangent to the 
I ecliptic at the first point of C. 

Caprid (kse*prid), a. 1864. [f. mod.L. ca - 
pridx, f. caper. ] Zool. Of or belonging to the 
Capridae or goat tribe. 

Caprlfication (ka? prifik^i'Jan). 1601. [ad. 
L. caprificationem , f. caprificare , f. caprificvs 
the wild fig-tree. ) x. A process of ripening figs 
by means of Die puncture of insects produced 
on the wild fig, or by puncturing them artifi- 
cially. lia. Erron. used for : Artificial ferti- 
lization 1B36. 

Caprffhu (karprifoil). 1578. [ad. med.L. 
capri folium; cf. F . chbirefeuille.] The Honey- 
suckle or Woodbine; also, Eng. name for plants 
of the N.O. Capri foliiiceve . 

Caprifoliaceous(k£cprifJ«li t /i-J’^s),a. 1859. 
[See prec.] Bot. Belonging to the N.O. Capri - 
foliaccm . 

Capriform (karprifrjnO, a. 1847. [f. L. 

caper , capr[i ) +-roRM.J Goat-shaped. 
Caprine (kas*p ra i n » “ in )» 1607. [ad. 1. 

caprinus, f. caper.] Of or pertaining to a goat; 
goat-like. 

Capri*nlc,<z. Chem. Older name for Capric. 
Capriole (kse-pii, <?••!), sb. 1594. [a. F. (now 
cabrio’e).] 1. A leap) or caper, as in dancing. 
9. Horsemanship. A high leap made by a horse 
without advancing, the hind legs being jerked 
out together at the height of the leap 1605. 

1. Caprioles end pirouettes £>■ Quincey. Jig. 
Caprioles of fancy Hawthorne. 

Capriole (kae’priidul), v. 1580. [f. prec.] 

To leap, skip, caper. Also Jig. 

Caprolc (kaprJ'1-ik), a. 1839. caper, 
capr ~ (from its smell) + -oic, -ic. J Chem . Caproic 
acid\ a peculiar acid found in butter, etc., a 
form of the hexolc ncids (C fl H„OA 
From same source Ca'proate, e salt of c. acid. 
+Ca*pron. 1460. [a. F., NF. dial. f. chaperon 
hood. J A hood -1561, C apron hardy : an im- 
pudent fellow. 
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Capryl (karpril). [f. C apr-ic + -yl.] Chenu 
Applied to the radical (C R Hj 7 0) of capryllc acid. 
Hence Ca*prylate» a salt of caprylic acid. 
Capry-llc, a. 1845. [/• 119 prcc.] Chem. 
Caprylic acid : one of the octylic fatty acids. 
Caps. Printers' abbrev. of capitals . 

|| Capsicum (kse*psik^m). 1705. [mod.L.; 
? irreg. f. L. capsa case. ] x. A genus of tropical 
plants (N.O. Solanace.*), characterized by their 
not pungent capsules or seeds 1796. 

Guinea Pepper {C. annuum] , and Spur Pepper (C. 
fruieacens) produce the chillies of commerce, whence 
Cayenne pepper. 

9. The fruit of the capsicum 1735. Hence 
Ca*peicine, Chem. the active principle of th© 
capsules of c. 

Capsize (kaepsarz), sb. 1807. [f. next.] 

The act of capsizing ; an upset, var. Capel*zaL 
Capsize ^ksepsai'z), v. 1783. [prob. ad. bp. 
caputar to sink (a ship) by the head.] tram , 
'To upset, overturn. Also intr. (for reft.). 

To c. a boat Byron, a stool Peacock. 

Capstan (kse'pst&n). ME. [a. F. cahestan , 
or Pr. cabestan, earlier cabestran : — L. capi- 
strant capistrare ,f. cafistrum halter,!. capere.] 
x. A cylinder or barrel revolving on a vertical 
axis, the power being applied by movable bars 
inserted in horizontal sockets made round the 
top, and pushed by men walking round ; used 
esp. on board ship for weighing the anchor, also 
for hoisting heavy sails, raising weights, etc. 

Phrases. To rig the c., to insert the bars 1 to pawl 
the c to drop the pawls or catches into their sockets 
so as to prevent recoil ; to surge the c., to slacken the 
roue while heaving. 

Comb. C.-Swlfter, ft rope passed horizontally through 
notches in the outer ends of the bars, to steady tnc 
men, and to give room for more. 

Cap-stone (k£e*pst^«n). 1665. I. A stone 
which caps or crowns. 9. Geot. A fossil Echi- 
nite of the genus Conulus 1677. 
x. The c. of a cromlech 1851, of a quarry Sm baton. 
Capsular (kce psi< 5 n&j), o X730. [ad mod. 

L. capsularis .] Of, pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of a capsule, var. tCa'peulary a. 

1 Ca-psulate, a. 1668. [ad. mod.L. capsula- 
tus , f. capsula.] Bot. Enclosed in, or lormed 
into, a capsule -1803. So tCa*psulated. 

Capsule (kse-psittl). 1659. [a. b ., ad. L. 

capsula (also used), dim. of capsa box. J ti. 
gen. A little case -1713. a. Fhys. A membra- 
nous integument; a bag or sac 1693. 3. Hot. 

A dry dehiscent seed-vessel, containing one or 
more cells 1693. 4. Chem. A shallow saucer, 

for roasting samples of ores, or for evaporating 
17a 7. g. Med. A small envelope of gelatine to 
enclose a dose of medicine 1875. 6. A metallic 

cap or cover for a bottle 1858. 7. A percussion 

cap; the shell of a metallic cartridge. [Fr.] 
Hence Ca'psule v. to furnish or close with a c. 
Capsuli-, capsulo-, comb. fl. L. capsula 
C^p^im k: ns in 

CapeulPferoua a., bearing capsules. Ca*peu- 
liform a., having the form of a capsule. Cap- 
suli genoua a., giving origin to capsules. Ca p- 
Bulo-lentTcuIar a., of the capsule of the lens of 
the eye. 

Captain (korpten), sb. [ME. capitain , a. 
late OF., ad. late L. capitanus adj. and sb., L 
caput, capit -. ] I. x. One w ho stands at the head 
of others; a chief or leader. (Now onlv Jig. in 
special senses.) 9. esp. A military leader ME. 
3. A great military leader; an abls general; a 
strategist 1590. 

1. Homer, that C. of all poetry 1683. a Me as. for 

M. it. il 130. 3 Foremost C of his time Tennyson. 

IL The head of a division. 1. gen . An officer 

holding subordinate command M E. 9. spec . 
In the army : The officer who commands a 
company or troop, ranking between the major 
and the lieutenant 1567. 3. The officer who 

commands a man-of-war, ranking, in the Bri- 
tish navy, between a rear-admiral or a commo- 
dore ana a commander. Also, a courtesy title 
of commanders. t$ 54* b. 'Tbe chief sailor of a 
gang having specific duties x8ox. 4. The master 
or commander of a vessel of an v kind 1704. 5* 

The superintendent of a mine 1609; the foreman 
of a workshop x886 ; the head boy of a school 
1706. 6, Cricket, etc. : The leader of a side, 

the chief of a club, etc. 1857. 7. As a term of 

address (familiar). Cf. governor. 1607. 

vie)f i (lit), i (Psych/). 9 (whot). e (£<*> 
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jb. C. of a gun at the Battle of the Nile x8oi. 4. 
The c. of a slaver Morley. 7. Come Caplaine, We 
must be neat ; not neat, but cleanly, Captaine Shaks. 

III. A name for the Grey Gurnard x8xo. 

Comb. tc.*pacha: see Capitan. Hence Ca*p« 
talneaa, a female c, Ca*ptainlera a, tCa’ptainry, 
captaincy ; a district under a c. 

+Ca*ptain, a. 1566. [prec. sb. used attrib.] 
Chief, head- -1635. 

Captain (k*-pten),t\ 1598. [f.thesb.] To 
act ns captain to, head. Also intr. 
Captaincy (kwpt^usi). 1818. [f. Captain 
sb., after infancy, etc.] x. The position or ac- 
tion of a captain. a. The district under the 
rule of a captain (e. g. in Brazil). [Sp.J 1821. 
Captain Ge*neral,captain-general. 1514. 
[F. and Sp.] tChief commander of a force. 
Also the governor of a Spanish province or 
colony. 

Captain-lieutenant. 1658. A miKtary 
officer who commanded a company or troop, 
with a capl in's rank and lieutenant's pay. (The 
rank is extinct.) 

Ca*ptainship. 1465. ff. Captain j^.] 1. 
The office, position, authority or rank of a cap- 
tain a. joe. The dignity or personality of a 
captain; c£ lordship 16x1. 3. = Captaincy a. 

1680. 4. ' Skill in the military trade’ (J.). 1606. 

1. The c. of the Scottish Guards Carte. 
t Ca*ptate, v. 1628. [f. L. caftat - , capture , 
freq. of capere. 1 To catch at, seek after -1671. 

Captation (k*pt/i'fon). 1533. [a. L .cap- 
tationcm ; see prec.] An endeavour to get, esp. 
by addiess or art; the making of ad captandum 
appeals. 

Popular captations.. in speeches Eikon Bcu. 

Caption t^koe pjan). ME. [ad. L. captionem , 
f. cap/-, capere . ] 1. Seizure, capture (now rare). 
b. Law. Apprehension by judicial process 1609. 
fa. The action of taking exception ; a quibble, 
sophism. (L. captio.) -1734. 3. Law. * That 

part of a legal instrument, as a commission, in- 
dictment, etc., which shows where, when, and 
by what authority it is taken, found, or executed* 
(Tomlins) 1070. 4. The heading of a chapter, 

section, or article (orig. i/.S . ), now esp. on a 
cinema screen. 

a So vain a C. Heylin. 4. Under thee., 'A Budget 
of Paradoxes * Grosaet. 

Captious (kae-pjas), a. ME. [ad. L . captio 
sits (see Caption).] x. Apt to catch or take 
one in ; fallacious, sophistical 1447. a. Dis- 
posed to hnd fault; cavilling, carping ME. 

x. A c question, sir Cowpkr. a The world is c. 
Covredale. C. of other mens doinjges 1561. Nonce 
uses : v Capacious AlTi Well 1. 111.306, « Taking 
>776. Hence Ca-ptious-ly adv., -ness, 
tCapti* vance. rare . --- Captivity. S penser. 

Captivate (kse*ptiv/it),i\ 1526. [f, lateL. 
captivat -, captivare, f. captiws] cf. C aptive v.] 
tx. To make or hold captive- 1825. to .fig. To 
subjugate (the mind, etc.). Const, to. -1838. 
3. esp. ' To overpower with excellence’ (J.); to 
enslave, fascinate, charm 1*135. 

1. Thy bragging banners . . Shall all be captivated 
by this hand 1595. 3* Hi* 1 bewtye cnptyuatrd bis 

vnynde Judith xvi. 9. Hence Ca*ptivatlngly adv. 
Ca*ptivator, t*er. 

Captivation (kseptiv^-Jsn). 1610. fad. I,. 
captivat ionem; see prec. ] 1. The action of tak- 

ing or holding captive; being taken or held cap- 
tive; now only fig. a. A fascination. Scott. 
Captive (ksrptiv). ME. [a. F. taptif, -ive, 
ad. L. captivus , f. capiut.] 

A, ad), x. Taken prisoner, esf. in war; kept 
In confinement or bondage. Also transf 9. 
fig. Captivated, enslaved in will or feeling X594. 
3. Of or belonging to a captive 1500. 

A The capiiue I ewes 9 Ma<c . viii. xu Ac. lark, 
balloon, etc. ( mod 1 ). A Whose words all eares took 
captiue Aits Well v. iiL 17. 3> His c. state Milt. 

B. sb. x. A person taken prisoner; one taken 
and held in confinement ME. Also transf. a. 
//. One captivated or enslaved by beauty, per- 
sonal influence, etc. 1739. 

t. A man of the captiues ofludah Dan. !L 
Captive (ksrptiv), v. arch. ME. [a. F. 
captiver\ see prec.] To take captive (lit. and 
fig.), (fn Milt, capttve.) 

Their Inhabitants slaughtered and caplived Buax a 
Captivity (kdfepti-vTti). ME. fad. L. captivi- 
Us , -atem j see Captive.] i. 7 he condition of 
a captive; spec, that of the Jews at Babylon, a. 
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fig. The subjection of the reason, will, or affec- 
tions 1538. tg. Captives collectively. (A He- 
braism.) 1526. 

1, Ac. implies a removal of the inhabitants Pussy. 
3. To lead e. captive 1 now often, to lead one’s captors 
into c. (Epk. iv. 8) j but see also Judge* v, ia. 

Captor (Jcce’ptaj, -° J )* 1688. [a. L. ; see 

Capture.] One who takes by force a prisoner 
or a prize. So Ca*ptress (rare). 

Capture (kae-ptiua), sb. 1541. [a. F., ad. L. 
captura, f. cap/-, capere. ] 1. The fact of taking 

forcibly, or by stratagem, or of being thus taken; 
esp. the seizing as a prize. 9. The prize, prey, 
or booty so taken 1706. 
a To bring a dubious c. into port 1730. 

Ca-pture, v. 1795. [f. prec. sb. f repl. Cap- 
tive z/.l To make a capture of (lit. and fig.). 

The value of the property so captured Wellington. 
Henoe Ca-pturable a. Ca*pturer. 

Capuche (kapirj", kap« tj). 1600. [a. F. f 
ad. It. cappuccio (in Florio capuccte , used by 
Spenser), augm. of cappa\ see Cap, Cape.] 
The hood of a (Capuchin's) cloak. Hence 
Caper ched a. hooded. t||Capuchon, a hood. 

Capuchin (kae pi at Jin, ksep^T/m), sb. Also 
•ine, 1599. [a. 16th c. F. (now capucin), ad 

It. capuccino\ see prec. ] 1. A Franciscan friar 

of the new rule of 1528. So called from the 
sharp-pointed capuche, first worn by them in 
1525. 9. 'A female garment, consisting of a 

cloak and hood, made in imitation of the dress 
of capuchin friars’ (J.) 1749. 

attrib. C. monkey, an American monkey ( Cebus 
capu. inus) with black hair at the back of tne head, 
looking like a cowl. C. pigeon, a sub-variety of the 
Jacobin pigeon, with a cowl-like arrangement of 
feathers on the back of the head Capuchin’s 
beard, a variety of endive. Capuchin capera; 
see Caper sb. 1 . 

tllCapucine (kapiis/n). 1693. [Fr. ; fem. of 
capucin; see prec. J x. The Nasturtium. 9. 
The dark orange colour of its flowers 1791. 
Ca-pulet. - Capelet. 

Caput (kse pipt). 17x6. [L.] I. Occas. 

techn. for * head * or * top’, esp. in Anat. ta. 
Short for Caput mortuum, q. v. t3- The 
former ruling body or council of the University 
of Cambridge -1830. 

II Ca put mortiium. 1641. [L. ; ~ dead 

head. ) tx. A skull 1658. a. Chem. The resi- 
duum remaining after distillition or sublima- 
tion 1641. 3 .fig. Worthless residue 17x1. 

Capybara (kwpib& rft). Also capU 1774. 

I Native name in Brazil.] The largest extant 
rodent quadruped (Hyarochcerus Capybara), 
nearly allied to the Guinea Pig. Cf. Cabiai. 

Car (k2Lt), sb. [ME. cam, a. ONF. late 
L, carra , parallel to carnts, a. OCelt. *£<xm«.] 
x. A wheeled vehicle : orig. used generally, but 
since 16th c. chiefly poetic and grandiose. 9. 
In U.S. ; A name for vehicles (as carriages, 
trucks, wagons, etc.) designed for travelling on 
railways 1837. In Gt. Britain applied to those 
of street tramways, b, — Motor car x. 1896. 
3. The part of a balloon in which aeronauts sit 
1794. t4« The seven stars of the Great Bear, 

called also the Plough or Wain -1697. 

s. Forty carres (pthicula) Holland. Phoebus fiery 
carre Spenser. The Carr of Night Milt. The 
towering c* the sable steeds Tennyson. The c. of 
Juggernaut 1853. a The cars of a railway 185a 
The cars on the tramways in London {mod.), 

Ca*rabid, cara*bidan. 1835. [f. mod.L. 
pi. carabidm, £ L» carabus crab.] Ent . One of 
the Carvbidse , a family of large carnivorous 
beetles. 

fCarabin (kae-rttbin). 1590. fa. F. cambist.'] 
A mounted musketeer ; a carabineer -1735. 
Carabineer (kacribinl*u), carbineer (kii- 
binl»*j), 1679. [a, F. carabinier (also used), f. 
carabine.] A soldier who carries a carbine. 
Carabold, a. [f. L. carabus (see Carabid) 
+ -oid.] Ent. Like or related to the genus 
Carabus of beetles. 

Caracal (kwr&ksel). 1760. [a. F., a. Turk. 
qarah-qulak black ear.] A feline animal (Felis 
caracal) found in Africa and Asia, supposed to 
be the 1 lynx ' of the ancients. 

|| Caracam (k&rak&Ta). Also carcara. 1838. 

[ From its cry.] Name for S. Amer. birds of the 
Pvlyborinse , an aberrant sub-family of Falcons- 
I dee, with affinities toward the Vultures. 
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Carack, var. of Carrack. 

Caracol (kwrakpl), caracole sb. 

16x4. [a. F., ad. It. caracollo , ad. Sp, caracol 

snail, spiral shell, also winding stair.] fx. A 
spiral shell 1622. 9. Arch. A staircase in the 

form of a helix 1721. 3. A half-turn to the 

right or left executed by a horseman 16x4. 

Caracul, caracole, v. 1656. [a K car a- 
coler ; see prec.] To execute a caracol or cara- 
cols ; trans. to make (a horse) caracoL 
.The Captain., caracolling majestically Thackeray. 
Hence Ca’racoler, -c oiler. 
f|| Caracoli. 1753. [?Caiib.] An alloy of 
silver, copper, and gold, imitating one formerly 
used in the Caribee Islands. 

|| Caracore. 1794. 1 A sort of vessel used in 
the Philippine Isles* (Littrd). 
t Caract, carect, sb. [ME. caracte , cared, a . 
(ult.) Gr. v apam6s f -17, ~6v, taken absol. as ■■ 
character . J A mark, Character -1655. 

Characts, titles, formes Meat, for M. v. i. 56. Hence 
t Car act v. to mark. 

Caracul, karar (ksrr&kfil). 1894. [Russ.] 
A kind of astrakhan fur ; cloih imitating this. 

Carafe (kard’f). 1786. [a. F., a. It. caraffa ; 
Arab.] A glass water-bottle for the table, bed- 
room, etc. Also corrupted to craft , croft. 

Carag(h)een, var. of Carrageen. 
IlCarambola. 1598. [a. Pg., of doubtful 

origin.] The East Indian Averrhoa Carambola 
(N.O. OxaUdaccse ); also its acid fruit. 

Caraxnbole (kse'rdmbJal),^. 1775. [a. F., 
ad. Sp. carambola the red ball at billiards, the 
stroke, a trick : deriv. unkn.l Billiards . The 
stroke otherwise called a CANNON. Hence 
Carambole v . to make a cannon. 

Caramel (karr&inel), sb. 1795. [a. F., ad. 
Sp. caramelo, of unkn. origin.] A black or 
brown porous substance obtained by heating 
sugar; burnt sugar, b. A kind of candy or 
sweet. Also attrib. 

tliCaramoussal,carmousaL 1587. A Turk- 
ish and Moorish ship of burden, noted in the 
17th c. 

II Caraux (karr&qks). 1836. [mod. L.] A 
genus of fishes of the family Scomberidt t. 

Ca rap. 1865. [from the native name.] C. 
oil : an oil yielded by the seeds of Carapa gvia- 
nensis. 

Carapace (kse-r&p^s). 1836. [a. mod.F., 
a. Sp. carapacho : of unkn. origin.] The upper 
body-shell of tortoises and of crustaceans, var. 
C&'rap&x. 

Carat (k*T&t). 1552. [a. F., ad. It. carata ; 
cf. Sp. quilate, earlier qu irate, a. Arab, qirat 
1 weight of 4 grains *, ad. Gr. nephrtov • little 
horn, fruit of carob tree’, a weight *■ l /s an 
obol (Freytag). ] fi. The bean of the carob- 
tree 1601. 9. A measure of weight used for 

diamonds, etc., originally 3 1 /, grains, now 3Y3 
grains. It is divided into 4 carat-grains . Also 
attrib. 1575. 8- A proportional measure of one 

twenty-fourth used in stating the fineness oi 
gold. Also attrib. 1555. t4- (Confused with 

Charact.) Worth, value; estimate -1680. 

a. A Diamond of xo Carats 1667. 3. [Gold of] «a 

car acts fine Hutton. 4. a Hen. JV t iv. v. 162. 

IlCaratch (kara'tf). 1682. [Arab, kkaraj.] 
The tribute levied by the Turks on their Chris- 
tian subjects. 

Caravan (kse'r&v&n, kserfivsrn). 1599. [In 
i6lh c. caravan , a. Pers. hdrwdn. J x. A com- 
pany of merchants, pilgrims, or others, in the 
East or northern Africa, travelling together for 
the sakeof security, esp. through the desert. Also 
attrib. g. A fleet of Turkish or Russian ships, 
esp. of merchant vessels, with their convoy 1605. 

3. transf. A company in motion. Also fig . . 1667. 

4. A oovered carriage or cart (now gen. super- 
seded by Van sb.* 7) ; a house on wheels, as 
those used by gipsies and showmen 1674. 

1. Trauailing by Carauan, that la, Great Drones of 
laden Camels x6oa. a. A C. . . sailing in the vast 
ocean Fuller. Hence Carav&naeT, the leader of 
an (oriental) c. 

Caravanserai, -era, -ary (kmr&varns&ai, 

-fcrft, -*ri). 1599. [ult. a. Pers. kdrwdn-sardi, 

f . hdrwdn caravan +sardf palace, mansion, inn.] 
A kind of inn in the East where caravans put 
up, being a large quadrangular building enclos- 
ing a spacious court. Also transf. and fig. 
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CARAVEL 

Caravel (karr&vel). 1537. [a. F. caravelh , 
ad. It. caravella (Sp. carabela ), prob, dim. of 
Sp. car aba ; cf. late L. carabus, Gr. ndpa&as.] 
Naut . 1. A kind of ship : a. The same as Car- 
vel, q. v. ; b. The>Portuguese caravela , a small 
ship with lateen sails ; c. The Turkish war-fri- 
gate, called in Italian caravclla, a. The float- 
ing mollusc lantkina 1707. 

Caraway (kae-r&wri). Also fcarr-. ME. 
[From med.L. carui, or some allied Rom. form : 
cf. F., It., Sp. carui (whence Sc. cam), OSp. 
a lea rave a, a. Arab, a l-karawiyd : alsoGr. tc&pov , 
ndptov. ] 1. An umbelliferous plant ( Carum 

Carui) : its seeds are aromatic and carminative, 
and yield a volatile oil. ta. The seed of the 
caraway ; also a sweetmeat or confection con- 
taining caraway-seeds -171a. 

a, A dish of Csrrawayes a Hen, IV, v. ill. 3. 

Carb-. Chem. Comb. f. Carbon, used be- 
fore vowels, as in : 

Ca-rbanU [Anil], an amido-derivative of the 
benzene group, cyanate of phenyl, CO « N — 
C„H fl , a mobile liquid with a pungent odour. 
CaTbazol [Azo- + -ol], an amido-phenyl, 
aC B H 4 = NH, occurring in coal-tar oil, and as 
a by-product of aniline. Carbazo'tlc acid 
[Azotic], an earlier name of Picric add ; its 
salts are Carba'sot&tes. 

Carbamide (kaubftmoid). 1865. [f. Carb- 
+ Amide.] Chem. Analytical name of Urea. 
Also Carba*mic [see Amic] a., as in Carbamic 
acid, CO.NH t .OH. CaTbamate, a salt of 
carbamic add. 

Carbide (kA*iboid). 1865. [f. Carb-+-ide.] 
Chem. A compound of carbon with an element 
Ora metal ; earlier carburet, b. — calciumc. 1898. 
Carbine (kaubain), ca-rabine. 1605. [In 
17th c. carabine , a. F.; see Carabin.] A kind 
of fire-arm, shorter than the musket, used by 
mounted soldiers. 

Carbinol (kaubinpl). [f. Carbon 4-ol.J 
Chem . A generic name introduced by Kolbe 
€ x868 for the monatomic alcohols. Simple Car- 
binol is methyl alcohol, COH.H 3 . 

Carbo*. 1810. Chem. Comb. i. Carbon, 
used before consonants. 

Carbo-hydrate (ka ib^hai dr^t). 1869. [f. 
Car bo- 4 Hydrate. J Chem. An organic com- 
pound of carbon with oxygen and hydrogen in 
the proportion to form water. They are divided 
into Sugars proper , Glucoses , and Amy loses. 
Carbolic (kaibp-lik), a. 1865. ff. Carb- + 
-ol 4 -IC.] Chem. In Carbolic acid, a substance 
also called Phenol or Phenyl alcohol, C e H 5 .OH, 
found in the heavy coal oils and elsewhere. 
Much used as a disinfectant. Hence Ca*rbo- 
latc, a salt of carbolic acid. CaTbolize v . to 
impregnate with carbolic acid. 

Carbon (ksoMbjfa, -an). 1789. [ad. F. car- 
bone , f. (by Lavoisier) L. carbo.) 1. Chem. One 
of the non-metallic elements, occurring uncom- 
bined in three allotropic forms — two crystalline 
(diamond and graphite) and one amorphous 
(charcoal), and in combination in carbonic acid 
gas, and nearly all organic compounds (hence 
called ' the carbon compounds *). Carbon 
[symbol C) is a tetrad; atomic weight xa. a. 
Elect r. A pencil of fine charcoal. Two of these 
are placed with their points close to each other, 
and a current of galvanic electricity transmitted 
through them renders the carbon points intense- 
ly luminous. 1860. 

attnb . etc. : c. printing, process, a photographic 
process producing permanent prints, the shades of 
which aro produced by the c. of lamp-black ; C. di- 
oxide; CO ? , carbonic acid gas; C. monoxide, CO, 
carbonic oxide gas. Hence Ca*rbonous a. 
Carbonaceous (kaxbon/i-Jag), a . 1791. [f. 
L. carbonem. ] Of the nature of, consisting of, 
or containing carbon. a. Geol. Coaly 1833. 
fCarbona-do, sb. 1586. [ad. Sp. carbonado ; 
ace -ado.] Fish, flesh, or fowl, scored across 
and broiled upon the coals. Often Iransf. -1687. 
var. Carbonade. 

Carbona*do, v. arch. 1596. [f. prec.] 1. 
To score across and broil or grill 16x1. a. 
transf. To cut, slash, hack 1506. 

s. How she long'd to eate .. Toads carbonado’d 
Wint '. T. iv. iv. 268. a. Lear n. ii. 41. var. Car- 
bona'de p. ; whence Carbona'ded ppl. a . 

II Carbonari (karbonfiTi), sb. pi. 1833. [It.; 
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pi. of carbonaro charcoal-burner (occ. also used).] 
The members of a secret political association 
formed in the kingdom of Naples early m the 
19th c. ( with the design of introducing a republi- 
can government. Hence Carbona'rism. 
Carbonate (kaubftnrt), sb. 1794. [a. F., 
ad. mod.L. carbonatum .] 1. Chem , A salt of 

carbonic acid. 9. ellipt. Ore containing a large 
proportion of carbonate of lead. 

Carbonate (kaubon^t), v. 1805. [f. prec.] 
1. To Carbonize 1831. 9. Chem. To form into 
a carbonate; also, to aerate 1805. Hence Car- 
bona'tion, formation of a carbonate ; aeration. 
Carbonated (ka-jbonuted), a. 1797. [f. 
mod.L ,carbonatus\ see Carbon.] tCarbonized 
-1895; tCARBURETTED-i 8 o 5 ; chemically com- 
bined or impregnated with carbonic acid 1803. 
t Carboned,///, a . ? misprint for carbonated \ 
Pepys. 

Carbonic (kajbp'nik), a. x 791. [f. Carbon 
or L, carbonem + -rc.] 1. Of or pertaining to 

carbon; of or caused by carbonic acid gas. 9. 
Of coal; of the Carbonari (Byron). Also sb. 

C. acid, formerly known as fixed air , and now 
called Carbondc dioxide or Carbonic anhy- 
dride, COj, the gas which is formed in the ordinary 
combustion of carbon, disengaged from fermenting 
liquora, given out in the breathing of animals, and 
known as the choke-damp or foul air of mines, etc. 
This is still popularly called c. acid gas, but the name 
C. acid is applied in chemistry to the compound 
CH*Oq supposed to be formed when carlion dioxide 
comes in contact with water, of which the carbonates 
are the salts. C. oxide 2= carbon monoxide, CO. 

Carboniferous (kiuboniferas), a. 1799. [f 

L. carbonem + -FER +-OUS.] Producing coal. 

Applied in Geol. to the series of strata with which 
seams of coal are a&sociated^the C. System or Forma- 
tion, lying next above the Devonian, and including 
the Coal Measures, Millstone Grit, and Mountain 
Limestone; also to the rocks, fossils, etc., of this 
formation, and to the C. Age, Era, or Period, during 
which these strata were deposited, and the vegetation 
existed that formed the coal-beds. 

Carbonify (kajbp-uifoi), v. 1803. [f. L. 

carbonem + -FY.J To Carbonize. Hence Car- 
bo-nifica-tion, conversion into coal. 

Carbonize (kaubonaiz), v. 1806. [f. Car- 
bon + -tze.] x. To convert into mere carbon. 
9. To Carburet (arch.) 1808. 3. To cover 

with charcoal , lamp-black, etc. Hence -iza'tion. 

CaTbon pa per. 1895. Thin paper coated 
on one side with a preparation of lamp-black, 
used between two papers to make a duplicate 
copy of what is written on the upper sheet. 

Cartonyl (kaxbonil). 1869. [f. Carbon + 
-YL(e). j Chem . The divalent compound radical 
CO (carbon monoxide) considered as a con- 
stituent of urea, alloxan, creatin, etc. 

Carborundum (kiubonrndnm). 1893. [f. 
Carbo(n +Co)rundum.] A crystalline com- 
pound of carbon and silicon used for polishing 
and scouring. 

Carboxyl (kajtyvksil). 1869. [f. Carbon 
+ Ox(ygen) + -YL. | Chem. A name given to the 
monad group — CO.OH, contained in all the 
fatty acids; thus Formic acid is H — CO.OH. 

Carboy (kauboi). 1753. [corrupt f. Pers. 
qardbah , ‘ a large flagon | A large globular 
bottle, of green or blueglass, covered with basket- 
work for protection, used chiefly for holding 
acids and other corrosive liquids. 

Carbuncle (kSubmjkT). [ME. charbucle , 
-bocle, a. OF., var. of charbuncle : — L. carbun - 
cuius small coal, carbuncle stone, red tumour, 
dim. of carbo ; assim. later to the L. form.] 1. 
(Formerly carbuncle-stone) : A name of various 
precious stones of a red or fiery colour; anciently 
of sapphires, spinels or rubies, and garnets; in 
mod. lapidary work of the garnet when cut 
en cabochon . 9. Her. A charge or bearing 

supposed to represent a carbuncle with its rays; 
** Escahbuncle ME. 8 . Med. An inflamma- 
tory, circumscribed, malignant tumour, caused 
by inflammation of the skin and cellular mem- 
brane. It differs from a boil in having no cen- 
tral core ; an anthrax. Also, a red spot or pimple 
on the nose or face caused by drinking. 1530. 
Also attrib . Hence Carbirncular a. of, pertain- 
ing to, resembling, or characterized by carbun- 
cles. Carbu'nculou* a , of, full of, or of the 
nature of carbuncles. 

Carbtincled(kaMb»gkl<l),///. a. 1606. [f. 
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prec. J x. Adorned with carbuncles, 9. Affect- 
ed with a carbuncle or carbuncles ,* spotted, 
pimpled ; red like a carbuncle 1664. Also transf. 

1. Carbunkled Like holy Phoebus Carre Ant. 4 Cf 
iv. viii. 98. a. C. and Tun-bellied Toiler No. 66 . 
tCarbti ncula*tion. 1673. [ad. L. carbuncu 
lationem . J The blasting of the buds of trees or 
plants by excessive heat or cold -1755. 
Carburet (kaubiuret), sb. 1795. [f. Carb- 
on + - uret, q. v.] Chem. « Carbide, q. v. 

Ca rburet, v. 1869. [f. prec.] tram. To 
combine chemically or Impregnate with carbon, 
Carburetted, -eted (kaubiuretdd), ppl. a. 
180a. ff.prec.] Chem. Combined or impregnated 
with carbon, as in C. hydrogen, the fire-daxnpof 
miners, and chief constituent of coal-gas. 
Carburettor, -etter. 1866. [L as prec.] 
x. An apparatus for passing hydrogen, coal-gas, 
or atmospheric air through or over a liquid 
hydrocarbon, so as to add illuminating power, 
b. The apparatus for mixing air with petrol 
vapour for combustion in motor engines 1896. 

Carburize (kaubiuraiz), v. [f. F. carbure 4 
-ize. ] trans. To combine with carbon or a car- 
bon compound ; used tsp. of the process of im- 
parting carbon to wrought iron in making ce- 
ment steel ; also = Carburet v. Hence Car* 
buriza’tlon. 

|| Carcajou (ka'rkas*). 1774. [N. American 

I r. ; app. of Indian origin.] x. The Glutton or 
Wolverene (Gulo luscus). K 9. Applied erron 
to the American Badger, and by Charlevoix t* 
the Canadian Lynx 1839. 

Carcake (ka'j)k^k). Sc. 1816. [First part 
as in Ca re-Sunday.] A small cake baked with 
eggs, and eaten on Fastern’s Een (Shrove Tues- 
day) in parts of Scotland. 
tCarcan. 1534. [a. F., f. Tent. ; cf. ON. 

kverk, in kverka- throat.] x. An iron collar 
used for punishment -1777. 9 . * next -1694. 

Carcanet (ka'jkfinet). arch. 1530. [dim. of 
prec.] A collar or necklace, usually of gold or 
jewelled (arch.) Also transf. and Jig. 

Carcass, carcase (ka uk&s), sb. [Two types . 

a. ME. cat boys, - cays , -kris, a. Anglo-F. carcois , 
carcase med.L. catcosiutn; 16th c. carcasse, 
a. Fr., ad. It. carcassa, Ult. deriv unkn. Both 
forms are common.] x. The dead body of man 
or beast ; now used ol the human corpse only 
in contempt. 9. A term of contempt or ridicule 
for the human body, dead or alive 1586. 3 .Jig 

The lifeless shell or husk 1612. 4. transj . The 

skeleton of a vessel or edifice 1596. 5. Mil. An 

iron shell, filled with combustibles, and pierced 
with holes through which the fl.tme blazes; fired 
from a mortar or gun to set fire to buildings, 
ships, etc. (Spelt carcass.) 1684. . 

1. The carkente of Iezebel 2 Kings ix. 37. A c of 
meat Jkvons. a. To pamper his» own carcass South. 
9. The mere c. of nobility Shbnstokk. 5. Carcasses, 
bomb*, and red-hot balls 1790. Comb, c.-floorlne, 
-roofing (Arch.), the framework of limber which 
supports the boaiding of the floor or roof (see 4) 
Hence Ca’rcassed ppl. a . fdcad ; having a c. 
CaTcass, v. 1881. [f. prec. «b., sense 4.] 
trans. 'To put up the carcass of (a building). 

Carcel (ka’Jscl). 1845. [name of inventor.] 
Cared lamp , one in which the oil is pumped 
up to the wick by dockwoik. Called also tht 
French lamp. 

tCaTCeral, a . X563. [ad. L. career a Its, {. 
career.') Of or belonging to a prison -1696. 

CaTCerist. tiotuc-wd. [£. L. career.] One 
who advocates prisons. Syd. Smith. 
Carcinology (kajsinp lod.^i). 185a. [f. Gr. 
uapKivos cTob.) Z00I. That part of zoology which 
treats of crustaceans. Hence Ca-rcixiolo'gical 
a., Carclno'logiat. 

II Carcinoma (kaasin*»-m&). Fl.-mata. ijai. 
[L., a. Or. KapHivatfsa ; cf. Cancer. J x. Med. 
The disease Cancer. [By some restricted to 
indolent tumours, or to the early stages only of 
cancer.) fa. Med. A disease of tne cornea 
-1754. I lence C&rcino'matous a. character- 
ized by, or of the nature of, c. 

|| Carcinosis (kaisin^u'sis). 18 66. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ttapHivo t crab, cancer.] Med. The pro- 
duction and development of cancer ; also — 
Cancer. 

II Carcoon (kJUk£*n) . Anglo- Ind. Also -kOOXL 
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CARD 

1803. [MahrattI kdrkUn clerk, a. Pers., f. kdr 
business. ] A clerk. 

Card (kaid), sb. 1 ME. [a. F. cards teasel- 
head, f. (ult.) L. carduus thistle.] 1, An imple- 
ment for raising a nap on cloth ; esp. an iron I 
instrument with teeth, or (later) a wire brush, 
a. A similar instrument used to part, comb out, 
and set in order the fibres of wool, hemp, etc.; 
now, a wire brush, consisting of a strip of leather 
or indiarubber, into which short steel wires are 
inserted ME. Comb • c.-cloth, the leather or 
indiarubber backing of a c. 

Card (kaid), sbA ME. [repr. of F. carte , 
ad. It. carta : — L. charta (carta), ad. Gr. \6.frrqs 
papyrus leaf. ] x . One of a pack of small oblong 
pieces of pasteboard now called more specific- 
ally playing-cards . (The earliest sense in Fr. 
and Eng.) ta. A map or plan; —Chart sb. 1 
-1650. 3. The circular piece of stiff paper on 

which the 3a points of the compass are marked 
1605. Also jig. 4. gen . A flat piece of stiff 
paper or tliin pasteboard, usually rectangular ; 
used to write or draw upon or for other purposes 
1610. 5. transf (C/.S.) A published note, con- 

taining a short statement, request, explanation, 
or the like 1887. 0 . Mech . One of the perforated 
pasteboards or sheet metal plates in the J acquard 
attachments to looms 1831. 7. slang or colloq. 

• The card'-*' the correct thing the Ticket, 
q. v. 1851. 

I. Playing-ca rds : cards used in playing whist and 
other games. The whist pack consists of 4 suits, each 
of 1 ) cards, 10 of which bear respectively i, a, 3, etc. 
(up to 10) pips all of one form, and the remaining 3 
have habited figures, * King ’, a Queen and ‘ Knave , 
called Court (l e. coat) or picture-cards. Tell thy 
cardes, and then tell me what thou hast wonnc 156a. 
A house of cards (fig.) : any insecure scheme, etc. 
Phr. To play cards 01 at cards. Sure c. : an ex- 
pedient or person sure to bring success. So knoruing , 
old , queer, etc. c. To play one a cards well, badly , etc. 
To throw up ones cards : to abandon a project. To 
shoxv one's cards -. to reveal one's plans or strength. 
On the cards', liable to turn up. a. H ami. v. ii 114. 
3. All the Quarters that they know 1 ’ th’ Shipmans C. 
Mach. 1. iii. 17. Reason the c., but Passion is the 
gale Pore. To speah by th* c. . to be exact to a point, i 
ItamL v. L 149. 4. In spec, uses : Post-card (in U.S. 
postal c.). So correspondence-c. A c. for a party 
1876. V (siting c . ; hence. To leave a c. on. \Vea- 
ding cards. /Justness c. Also birthday, Christmas, 
etc. cards', wiudou^-c., show-c., pattem-c^ sample -c. 

Comb., etc.: c.-case; •catalogue, one in which 
each item is entered on a separate c.|ioc. Index 
(also as vh.)t -sharper [Sharp v. 4, Sharper al, one 
who makes a trade of cheating at cardst so •sharp- 
ing ; C. vote, a vote in which each (trade union) 
delegate’s vote counts as for his constituents. 

+Card, sb.* 1658. [a. F. carde. Chard. J 
The central leaf-stalk of the artichoke. 

Card (kfijd), vJ ME. [f. Card sb. i] i. 
trams. To prepare wool, tow, etc. for spinning 
by combing out and disentangling with a card. 
Also with out, and absol. Aho fig and Iransf 
ta. To stir and mix with cards; to mix -1635. 
t3* To comb or cleanse (of impurities) 161a. 4. 

To scratch or tear the flesh with a wool-card or 
the like, as a method of torture 1556. 5. Sc. 

' To scold sharply ’ (Jamieson). 

1. Hot>e to karde and to kernbe Langl. a. You 
Tom Tapster, .carde your beere. .halfe smal & halfe 
strong Green. 4. Carded to death 1897. 

Card (kajd), t».2 1548. If. Card sb. 2 ] +i. 

mtr. To play at cards; to play ones cords, a. 
trans, lu. S.) To send a message by post-card 
to. Ci. Wire v. 1875. 3. To fix on a caid, 

as patterns 1884. 

)| Cardamine (kajdacminf, k&ud&main). x 753. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. napdaplyr), f. ndp&apov cress.] 
Bot. A genus of cruciferous plants, including the 
Lady-smock or Cuckoo-flower (C. pratensis); 
Meadow -cress. 

Cardamom (ka- id&m^m). 1553. [ad. L. 
eardamomum, a. Gr., f. K&pbapo* 4- apwpov 
Amomum .1 A spice consisting of the seed- 
capsules of species of Amomum and EUttaria 
(N.O. Zinsiberacest) , natives of the East Indies 
and Chioa ; used as a stomachic and a condi- 
ment. (Occas. the plant itself.) Also attrib. 
Cardboard. 1838. [f. Card sb*] Paste- 
board of the thickness of card, for cutting cards 
from, etc. Also attrib. 

fCa-rdecu* 1605. [a. F. quart often.] An 
old French silver coin, worth i of the gold leu, 
or us. lid. -18x9. 
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IlCardeL Also kardel. 1694. [ad. Du. War- 
ded, quardeel.] 

Carder 1 (kaudw). 1450. [f. Card 0.1 + 
-er l .] One who or that which cards wool, etc. 
fCa-rder 2. 1530. [f. Card v A + -er.] A 
card-player -171a. 

||Ca*rdia. 178a. [Or.; ‘heart’.] Ana/. The 
upper or cardiac orifice of the stomach, where 
the oesophagus enters it 
Cardiac (kibidixk), a. (and sb.) 1601. [a. 
F. cardiaque , ad. L. cardiacus , a. Gr., f. prec.j 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the heart; var. 

Ca*rdial. a. Of medicines : Cordial i66x. 3. 
Pertaining to or affected with disease of the 
heart 1748. 4. A mat. Distinctive epithet of the 

Cardia, a. v. 1843. 8 • Heart-shaped (In car- 

diac wheel) 1864. 

s. The C. Nerves 1796, arteries 1835. C 'action 
1883. % C. symptoms Kank. var. fCardi’acal. 

B. sb. fi. An affection of the heart; ? car- 
diac passion, cardialgia, heartburn -1483. a. 
A cordial. Also fig. 1746. 

fCardlacle. ME. [L. cardiac a ; cf. chronicle, 
etc. ] — Cardiac passion -1485. 

Cardiagraphy, erron. f. cardiography . | 

Cardialgy (ka-idi^ld^i). 1655. [ad- mod. 
L. cardialgia (also used), a. Gr., f. naphta + 
aKyos. ] Med . The affection called ‘ heartburn * 
(because anciently referred to the heart), con- 
sisting of pain and a sensation of heat about the 
cardiac orihce of the stomach, often accompany- 
ing indigestion. Hence Cardia’lgic a. 

Cardigan (kaudig&n). 1868. [f. the Earl 
of Cardigan, who fought in the Crimean war 
(1855). ] A knitted woollen over-waistcoat, with 
or without sleeves. 

Cardinal (ka jdinftl), a. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
cardinalis , f. cardo , cardinem hinge.] 1. gen. 
On which something else hinges, fundamental; 
chief, principal, a. Zool. Pertaining to the hinge 
of a bivalve shell 1836. 3. ff. Cardinal sb.\ 

Of the colour of a cardinal 5 cassock ; deep 
scarlet 1879. 

x. The cardinall grace, that on which all other graces 
move 16 jp. Four c. Angels 165a. In fig. uses: C. 
virtues : in scholastic philosophy, justice, prudence, 
temperance, and fortitude, the four chief ‘natural* 
virtues; also used in the genera) sense (1). C. num- 
bers (Arith.) ; the primitive numbers one, two, throe, 
etc. as opp. to the Ordinal numbers first, second, 
third, etc. C. points : a. the four intersections of the 
horizon with the meiidian and the prime vertical j the 
noith, south, east, and west points. C. winds: the 
four chief winds which blow from these points, b. Of 
the prime vertical : 4 Astro/. The rising and setting of 
the sun, the zenith and nadir * (Webster) j * sardines 
(see Cardo). C. veins (Phys.) : the venous trunks which 
transmit the blood in the early embryo from the verte- 
bral column and the parietes of the trunk to the sinus 
venosus by means of ibeducts of Cuvier. In R. C. Ch. 
C. bishop , priest , etc. : tr. L. ep is copus, presbyter , 
etc. cardinalis ; see Cardinal sb. Hence Ca’rdi- 
nally adv. pre-eminently ; joe, for carnally Shaks. 

Cardinal (ka*jdinal), sb. OE. [prec. used 
absol., after late L. cardinalis.] x. One of the 
ecclesiastical princes (six cardinal bishops, fifty 
cardinal priests, and fourteen cardinal deacons) 
who constitute the pope's council, or the sacred 
college, and when the papal chair is vacant elect 
a pope from among themselves. 9. A short 
cloak worn by ladies, orig. of scarlet cloth with 
a hood 1745. 8* slang. Mulled red wine. 4. 

In pi. *= the adj. with a sb. pi., as cardinal 
points, winds, etc. ME. 

x. b. Title of two of the minor canons of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London 1748. 

Comb . (in sense 1): c.-bird, grosbeak, a N. 
American singing-bird ( Cardinalis virginiemns ) with 
scarlet plumage ; cardinal’s hat, the red hat worn 
by a c., taken for his dignity or office ; c. red, the 
scarlet of a cardinal’s robes. Hence Ca*rdinalate, 
the office or dignity of a c. Ca*rdlnali am, the in- 
stitution of cardinals. CaTdinali at. a partisan of 
cardinals or of a c. (Now Hist.) tCa-rdl Italics 
v to raise to the rank of a c. j joe. to make scarlet. 
Ca'rdinalshlp, the state, office, or tenure of a c. 

Cardinal-flower. 1698. [From its colour.] 
Bot. The Scarlet Lobelia (L. cardinalis). 
Cardines. pi. of Cardo. 

Carding (k&-idhj), vbl. sb. 1468. [f. Card 
v . 1 + -inqL] The action of Card r. 1 ; corner, the 
carded product. 

attrib. c. engine, -machine, a machine for comb, j 
ing wool or cotton, m which a small cylinder set with 
carde works in connexion with smaller cylinders and 
a hollow shell, also set with cards. I 
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Cardio- (ka-idi,t> ; with disyllabic endings 
Ic&'Jdi,?*), comb. f. Gr. naphta heart : 
Cardiograph [Gr. -ypdepos}, an instrument 
which registers the motions of the heart by 
tracing a curve on paper, etc. So Cardiol 
graphy. Cardiology [Gr. -A oyta], knowledge 
of, or a treatise on, the heart. Cardio*meter 
[Gr. -pirpov J, an instrument for measuring the 
lorce of the heart's action ; also jig . ; hence 
•me-trical a. Cardio'metry [Gr. -ptrpla], the 
measurement of the size of the heart by percus- 
sion and auscultation. Cardio *pathy [Gr. -wa- 
0ta], disease of the heart. 

Cardioid (ka*Jdi,okl). 1753. [ad. Gr. tcapbio- 
tiMjs heart-shaped.] Math. A curve something 
like a heart in shape. 

II Carditis (kardartis). 1783. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
ftapbia + -ITIS. ] Med. Inflammation of the mus- 
cular substance of the heart. 

|| Cardo (k&Mcfr). PL cardines (kfiudinfz). 
1571. [L.] fi. Astrol. in pi. — Cardinal 
points -1660. ^a.fig. A hinge -1657. 3. Conch. 
The hinge of a bivalve shell 1755. 

Cardoon (k&idd'n). 1611. [a. x6th c. F. 
cardon , ad. It. cardone, augm. of cardo : — L. 
cardus, carduus thistle.] A composite plant 
(Cynara Cardunculus), nearly allied to the Arti- 
choke; cultivated for the fleshy stalks of the 
inner leaves. 

|| Cardo phagus. PI. -gi. [f. Gr. tc&pbm 
thistle + -4x170s.] A thistle-eater, i.e. donkey. 
Thackeray 

llCarduus(ka-idi«|ffs). ME. [L.] Occ. used 
for Carduus benedictus ; esp. attrib. 

Care (ke«u), sb .I [Com. Teut. ; OE. cam , 
cearu : — OTeut. *hard (Not conn. w. L. cur a.)] 
ti. Mental suffering -1718. 9. Burdened state 

of mind arising from fear, doubt, or concern 
about anything ; also in pi. anxieties, solicitudes 
OE. 3. Serious mental attention ; concern ; 
caution, pains OE. Hence ; Regard arising 
from desire or inclination to or for ME, 4. 
Charge; oversight with a view to protection, 
preservation, or guidance ME. 5. An object 
or matter of care 1590. 

*. When one is passed another c. we have, Thus woo 
succeeds a woe Herrick. a. Fretting Gi, that kills 
a Cat 1689. 3. The busy c. of a noble man Udalx. 

1 f any c. for what is here Survive in apirits render'd 
free Tknnvson. 4. The c. of all the churches a Cor. xL 
*8. Nemo, c. of Mr. Krook Dickens. 5. Cares of 
state Jowktt. Comb, c.-wora a. 

Care, sb fi 1849. The Mountain Ash (local). 
Care (ke»i), V. [Com. Tent.: OE. carian 
: — OTeut. *kar6jan, f. +karA- Care sb. J ti. 
To sorrow -1530. 9 . To feel concern or interest 

OE. ; to take care or thought X593. 3. In ncg. 
and condit. const. : Not to care passes to 4 not 
to mind, be indifferent *, and hence 4 be disposed 
to Const, for, eta 1489. 4. To have a regard 

or liking for , be inclined to 1530. 

a. As for the Asses, .c. not thou for them for they 
are foundo i Sam. ix. aa The Lorde caret b for us 
Ps. xxxix. 17. 3. 1 don’t c. what people sey (mod .1 

To c. a pin, a button, a straw, a rap, etc. 1 don 4 ! 
c. if I go with you for once 1841. 4 He never cared 

to give money Goldsm. People I c. for 175a 
Ca*re*dotlL Hist. 1530. [? — carde -clot ho 
some fabric used for canopies, etc. Palsg. ] A 
doth held over (or placed upon) the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom as they knelt during the 
marriage-service. 

Careen (k&rPn), sb. 159X. [a. F. carim 

fem., keel, as in en carine .] Naut. The posi- 
tion of a ship laid over on one side. 

On the c . : turned over on one side for repairing, at 
by stress of weather, etc. 

Careen (k&rrn), v. 1600. [? f. the sb., or 
(through Fr., $p., or It.) f. L. carina keel.] 
Naut. x. trans. To turn (a ship) over on one 
side for cleaning, caulking, or repairing; to 
clean, caulk, eta Also absol. and fig. 9. trans. 
To cause (a ship) to heel over 1833. 8- tntr. 

To incline to one side or lie over when sailing 
on a wind (said of a ship) 1763. Hence Careen- 
age, the expense of careening; a careening- 
place (cf. anchorage ). 

Career (kkri*u), sb. 1534. [a. F. tarr&ro 
: — late L» carrasria (via), f. carrus wagon. ] ti. 
A race-course ; the space within the barrier at 
a tournament. Also transf -1751. fa. Of a 
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CAREER 

horse: A short gallop at full speed. Also a 
charge, encounter. ->1764. Also jig. 3. Hence, 
A (swift) running, course, as of the sun or a star 
through the heavens, abstr. Full speed, impetus. 
1534. Also Jig . b.ffawking. A flight of the bird 
1727. 4. A person's course or progress through 

life (or a distinct portion of life); so of a nation, 
a party, etc. (Now esp.) A profession affording 
opportunities of advancement. 1803. 

a Mortal combat or carreer with Lance Milt. P. L. 
1.766. $ The Sun in his carriere Barrow. In full c. 
Jig. The careers of [a man’s] humour Much Ado 1L 
tii. 95a 4. A diplomatic c. 1803. A public c. 1815. 
Career (kari®‘i),v. 1594. [See the sb.] fi. 
To take a short gallop; to charge; to turn this 
way and that in running (said ofa horse) >1673. 
9. transf, and fig. To move at full speed 1647. 
1. How we Tilt and C. 1672. Caree-ringly adv. 
Carefree (ke»*jfrf),tf. 1854. Free from care. 
Careful (ke»Mful), a. [OK. earful, c tarful 
f. earn care.] ti. Full of grief -1599. 9 * Full 

of care; anxious, concerned (arch.) OE. 3. 
Full of care for, taking good care of OE. 4. 
Applying care, attention, or pains to what one 
has to do; painstaking; circumspect OE. +5. 
On one’s guard against, wary -1579. 6. Of 

things : Fraught with sorrow or anxiety (arch,) 
ME.; done with care 1651. 

1. Ac. widow 1470L a Be not c. therefore for the 
morrow (Rhem.) Matt. vL 34. 3. My wife more care- 

full for the latter-borne Com. Err, 1. i. 79. 4. Ac. and 

learned antiquary 1845, 5. C. of new acquaintance 

Stkklk. 6 Ac, throne Fokd, drawing 1883. Hence 
Ca*reful-ly adv., -ness. 

Careless (ke®*jlos), a. [OE. carllas ; see 
Cake sb. J 1. Free from care or apprehension. 
(Now arch., poet., or nonce-wd). a. Uncon- 
cerned; not solicitous, regardless; having no 
care of about , \to OE. 3. Not taking due care, 
negligent, thoughtless ; inaccurate 1579. 4. Of 

things: fUncared for; artless, ndgligd (arch.); 
(now esp.) done, caused, or saia heedlessly. 
Also as quasi-adv. 

s. They dwelt carelesse Judg. xviii. 7. a. Yet a 
Boy C of books Wohdsw. 3. C writers Berkeley, 
eyes Words w. 4. A carelesso Trifle Mac 6 . l iv. 11. 
To frame the c. rhyme Beattie. C, work (mod.). 
Hence Ca'relesa-ly adv., -ness. 
fCareae. rare. 1647. [ad. med. L. carena, 
f. quarantena (Du Cange). Cf. Quarantine.] 
A forty days' fast ; an indulgence from such a 
fast. ? var. fCarentane. 

Caress (kftre*s), sb. 1647. [a. F. caresse , ad. 
It. c arena : — late L. *caritia, f. cams.] An 
action of endearment, a fondling touch, a 
blandishment. Also fig. 

Solve high dispute With Conjugal Caresses Milt. 
P. L. vtiL 56. fig. The caresses of faction Hume. 

Caress (kflre s), v. 1658. [a. F. caresser ; 
see prec.] To treat affectionately or blandlsh- 
ingly, to touch, stroke, or pat endearingly ; to 
fondle. Also transf. and fig. absol. 1683. 

To c. a fawn 1870. fig. Its .. echoes c. the ear 
Lowell. William was thus busy in half caressing, 
half coercing, his English subjects Freeman. Hence 
Care*sser. Care*sslngly adv. Care'saive a. 
Care*ssant,a. rare. 1861. [a. F.l Caressing. 
Care Sunday. Sc. 1536b [Cf. Ger. kar- 
freitag, and Jtarwoche. OE. cam. Care, trouble, 
grief.] The fifth Sunday in Lent. 

Caret (kse-ret, ke*Tet). 1710. [L. caret 

(there) is wanting, f. care re.] A mark ( A ) placed 
in writing below the line to indicate that some- 
thing (written above or in the margin) has been 
omitted in that place. 

Ca*re-taker. 1858. [f. Care sb. -1- Taker.] 
One put in charge of any thing or person; esp. 
in Ireland, of an ' evicted farm '. 

UCarex (ke®*reks). PI. carices (-is i£). ME. 
[L.] Dot. A large genus, N.O. Cyperacex , of 
grassy-looking plants; a sedge. 

Carl Obs. or dial. [OE cyrf (ME. kyrf, 
kerfe), repr. QTeut. kurbjd- from ablaut stem of 
Carve v.] i. Cutting, a cut. fa. ? The 
cut part at the end of a piece of wood -1799. 
C&rf, obs. pa. t.. of Carve v. 

Carfax, -fox (ki-ifaks, -flfks). [ME. car- 
fuhs, - fouk , repr. carreforc(s , - four : — L. quad- 
rifurcus four-forked. ] 1. A place where four 

(or more) roads meet a. Hence, the proper 
name of such a place, e.g. at Oxford 1527. 
Ca-rlbur, carrefour. 1477. [a. F. cam- 
four \ of. prec.] * prec. (Now only as Fr.) 
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IlCaTga. x6aa. [Sp. carga, f. late L. caricare 
to load; see Charge, Cargo.] A * load ' as 
a measure of weight. 

tCa*rgason, -azon 1583. [a. Sp., double 
augm. of prec.] 1. A cargo. Also fig. -188a. 
a. A bill of lading. [So F. cargaison. J 1599. 
Cargo 1 (ka-jgo). PI. cargoes. 1657. [a. 
Sp. cargo, or carga; see Charge.] The freight 
or lading of a ship; a shipload. Also transf. 

A very rich c. De Foe. A c. of novels 1806. 

fCa*rgo 2 . 160a. [perh. f. Sp. cargo, cargo.'] 
i. A contemptuous term for a person. B. Jons. 
a. An exclam. -1615. 

Ca-rgoose. 1677. [app. t Carr sb . 2 : cf. 
carr swallow. ] The Crested Grebe. 
fCargued, carged, a . 1580. p ; cf. F. car- 
guer to charge.] Naut. In High-cargued or 
•carged, var. high-charged— high-carved -1591. 
Carib (kte*rib). In 6 pi. caribeis, caribes, 
cariues. 1555. [a. Sp. oaribe; see Cannibal.] 
One of the native race which occupied the 
southern islands of the West Indies at their 
discovery: in early use often connoting cannibal. 
Hence Ca*ribal a. (after cannibal). Carib be ‘an 
a. and sb. used of certain of the West Indian 
islands, and of the sea between them and the 
mainland, var. Caribee*. 

Caribou, -boo (kreriba-). 1774. [Canadian 
F.] The North-American Reindeer. 

Caricature (kse-rik&tia-si), sb. 1748. [a. F., 
ad. It. caricatura (formerly used), f. caricare to 
load. The stress is often still on u, esp. in the 
verb.] 1. In Art. Grotesque or ludicrous re- 
presentation by exaggeration of parts, as in a 
portrait, etc. Also transf. a. An exaggerated 
or debased likeness, or copy, naturally or un- 
intentionally ludicrous 1767. Also attrib. 

l Ac. of French cookery W. Irving. The monkey, 
the c. of our species Smiles. 

Caricature (see prec.), v. 1749. [f. the sb.] 
trans. To represent in caricature; to make a 
grotesque likeness of 176a. transf. and fig. To 
burlesque 1749 

He could draw an ill face or c. a good one Lyttel- 
ton. Hence Ca ric&tu'rlsh a. CaricatuTiat. 
Carices, pi. of Carex. 

Caricous (karrikos), a. ff. L. carica a kind 
of dry fig.j Resembling a rig, as c . tumour. 
Caries (ke®*ri, tz). 1634. [L.] a. Pathol. 
Decay of the bones or teeth, b. Dot. Decay of 
vegetable tissue. 

|| Carillon (ka-nVoh, -^yon). 1803. [Fr. ; f. 

* med.L. quadrilionem a quaternary ’ (of bells! 
Littrd. ] 1. A set of bells so hung and arranged 

as to be played upon either by hand or by 
machinery 2836. a. A melody played on the 
bells T803. 8. An instrument imitating a peal 

of bells 1819. Hence ||Carilloneu'r. JFr.J 
|| Carina (klroi nd). 1704. [L.] Zool. and 

Dot. A name of structures of the form of a keel ; 
esp. the two petals forming the base of a papi- 
lionaceous corolla; also, the median ridge on 
the sternum of biids. Hence Cari*nal a. per- 
taining to the c. 

jjCarmaria (kserine»Ti&). 1847. [f. L. ca- 
rina.J Zool. A genus of Heteropodous Mol- 
luscs, having a delicate shell of glassy translu- 
cency which protects the heart and liver. 

Carinate (kae-rin/t), a. 1782. [ad. L. cari- 
natus.] Zool. and Dot. Furnished with a Ca- 
rina or ridge; keeled. 

Carinate (ksrrineit), v. 1698. [f. L. carinat-, 
carinare , f. earina.] To furnish with a Carina, 
keel, or central rid ge. H ence Ca*rlnated ppl . a, 
“prec. Carina ‘tion, a keel-like formation. 
Cariosity (kaeri,f>*sTti). 1638. Tad. mod.L. 
cariositatem, f. cariosus .] Pathol. A carious 
condition, or formation. 

Carious (ke®‘rias), a. 1530. [ad. F .carieux.] 
PathoU Of bones, teeth, etc. : Affected with 
caries. Also transf. Hence Caiiouaneaa. 
fCarity. 1530. [ad. L. caritas .] Dearness 
-1656. 

Cark (kiik) t r£. Obs. ox arch. ME. [a. AF. 
karke, kark, a north. F. form oicarche, ckarche ; 
see next. ] ti. (?) A load (of 3 or 4 cwt.) -1550. 
ta. Charge, responsibility -1580. 3* A burden 
of anxiety ; anxious solicitude, labour, or toil. 
(Usu. w. care. ) ME. f4. Care, pains -1603. 

3. He woundetn himtelfe with his greedy carke 1639. 


CARMINATE 

Cark (kSrk), v . Obs . or arch. [ME. carkm 
repr. ONF. corkier : — late L care are, contr. C, 
carricare to load. ] + 1 • trans. T o burden ; also, 
to charge. ME. only. a. To burden with care ; 
to harass, trouble (arch.) ME. 8. intr. To be 
anxious, fret oneself; to labour anxiously 
(arch.) ME. t4. To take thought -1603. 

a. Thee nor carketh care nor slander Tennyson. 3, 
A covetous man. .car king about his bags Barrow. 

Carl, carle (kail), sb . 1 OE. [a. ON. hart 
man, male, etc.; see also Churl.] i. A man 
of the common people, particularly a husband- 
man; fa villain. a. Hence, a base fellow, a 
churl ME. Sc. A niggard 254a. 3. » Fellow. 

Sc. 2550. 4. The female or seed-bearing hemp 
plant; also called Carl hemp . f f. Carl ' male , 
by a popular error.] 1533. Also attrib. 

1. A stout carl foe the nones Chaucer, a. A cross- 
grained carle 188a. Hence CaTlish a. 1 -ness. 
Carl, sb 2 dial. 2688. [cf. Carl v. 2 ] s. 
“Carling 1 . 2875. a. Carl Sunday « Carl- 
ing or Care Sunday. 

Carl, v . 1 160a. [?f. CarljA 1 ] intr. (?)To 
To behave like a carl; to snarl. Still dial. 

Carl, v . 2 dial. 1611. [? back-formation from 
Carling 3 . ) To parch (pea s) ; to bristle. 
fCailin. Also c&rline. 1705. [a. F., ad. 
It. carlino , f. Carlo Charles, esp. Carix> 1 , 1266.] 
A silver coin cuirent in Naples and Sidly, worth 
four-pence English, or, later, twopence -2818. 
Carline 1 , -ing (kaulin). ME. [«.ON.^r- 
ling , fem. of karL] A woman, esp. an old one; 
particularly a witch. 

Carline 2 (ka-jlin). 1578. [a. F- carlino , 

Sp., It., and med.L. carlina, said to be for 
Carolina, from Carolus Magnus (Charlemagne), 
to whom it was revealed as a remedy for pesti- 
lence.] A genus of Composite plants, allied to 
the thistles, whence called Carline Thistle. 

Carling 1 , carline (ka-jliq, -lin). 2611. [? 
Cf. F. carlingue .] 1. Naut. One of the pieces 

ot timber about 5 Inches square in section, lying 
fore and aft under the deck of a ship, with their 
ends let into the beams. a. Carling-knee : a 
piece of timber lying transversely from the 
ship's side to the hatchway, serving to support 
the deck between the two 1626. 

Carling 2 (ka* jliq). 1563. [? f. carein Cark* 
Sunday.] Peas parched, or otherwise pre- 
pared, for eating on C. or Care Sunday. Carl- 
ing Sunday : “Care Sunday. 

Carl tern (ka-jliz’m). 1830. [a. F. car lisme, 
(. Carlos Charles. ] Attachment to Don Carlos, 
second son of Charles IV of Spain, and his heirs; 
Spanish legitimism. So Carlist sb. and a. 

Carlock (ka-il^k). 1768. [a. Russ, karhlk 
isinglass.] Isinglass from the bladder of the 
sturgeon, imported from Russia. (Diets.) 
tCa-rlot. [f. Carl sb. 1 ] A churl, peasant. 
A. Y. /- nr. v. 208. 

Carlovingiaxi (k&ilivrnd^i&n), a. 1782. 
[ad. F. carlovingien, for carlingian. ] Belong- 
ing to the dynasty of kings founded by Carl the 
Great (Charlemagne). 

Carlylism (k&jfoi'liz’m). 2841. [f. Thomas 
Carlyle. ] The literary manner or teachings of 
Carlyle ; a mannerism of Carlyle. So Carly- 
lean a. and sb. Carlylese, the style of Carlyle. 
IlCarxnagxxole (karm&nVl). 1796. [Fr.] X. 
A popular song and danoe of the time of the 
French Revolution 2837. a. A nickname for a 
French soldier of that time ; applied by Burns 
to Satan 2796. 3. A bombastic report from the 
French revolutionary army i860, 
a. That curst c., auld Satan Burns. 

Carman 1 (ka*jm£n). 2580. [LCar/A] A 
man who drives a car; a carter, carrier, 
t Caiman 2 . OE. [a. ON. karmann , var. ol 
kar/mann.] A man, an adult male -ME. 
Carmelite (kiimdlait), sb. and a. 150a [a. 
F. L. Carmelites , -1 a inhabitant of Carmel] 
1. A member of an order of mendicant friars 
founded on Mount Carmel in the lath century; 
a White Friar. Also as adfi a* A fine woollen 
stuff; perh. Fr. carmoline • wool of the vicu- 
gna ’ (Littrd) x8a8. vars. tCarme, tCaimelin, 
tCa*rmelitan. Hence CaTmeUteu,a female C. 
fCaimlnatc, v. 1601. [f. L. carminat-, car-' 
minare , f. carmen a card for wool. Cf. Car» 
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CARMINATIVE 

minative.] Of medicines: To expel (wind) 
from the stomach or bowels -1655. 
Carminative (k&Mminritiv). 1655. V- as 
prec. ] adj. Of medicines, etc. : Having the 
quality of expelling wind; orig of making 
' grosse humors fine and thin ’ (Florio). sb. [sc. 
medicine or agent."] 1671. 

Carmine (k&Mmin). 171a. [a. F. or Sp., in 
med.L. carminus, contr. f. carmesfnus , f. (ult.) 
qirmiz, Kekmes, Alkermes, the scarlet grain 
insect.] 1. A beautiful red or crimson pigment 
obtained from cochineal. Chern. ^ Carminic 
acid. a. transf. As the name of a colour 1799. 
Also as adj. Hence C&rmi'nlc ( Chem .), in 
C. acid : the colouring matter of cochineal. 
tCarmot 1851. Alch. The substance of 
which the philosopher's stone was supposed to 
consist. (Diets ) 

|| Comae (ka jnsek). rare. 1704. [? Indian.] 
The driver of an elephant, a mahout. 

Carnage (ka'jneag). 1600. [a. F., ad. It. 
carnaggio : — late L. camaticum flesh-meat.] 
z. Carcases collectively; esp . of men slain in 
battle. ? Obs. 1667. a. The slaughter of a great 
number, esp. of men; butchery, massacre 1600. 
Also personified. 

1. The future c. of the fight Gay. a. Such as delight 
only in c. and bloudshed Holland. Yea, c. is Thy 
daughter Wokosw. 

t Carnal, sb. 1528. Perversion of cardinal 

(kain&l), a. ME. [ad. L. camalis 
fleshly; cf. Charnel.] tz. Bodily, corporeal 
-1847 ; related * according to the flesh’ -1598. 
a. Pertaining to the body ; fleshly, sensual ; 
sexual ME. 3. Not spiritual (arch.) 1483. t4- 

Carnivorous; fig. bloody Shaks. AlsoinromA 
1. C. interment Sir T. Browns. His c. mother 
1509. a. Ulyuded with scnsualite & carnall pleasure 
1536. C. desire Milt. 3. To minister vnto them in 
carnall things Rom. xv. 37. Doubt And c. fear Milt. 

L. xi. aia. Hence fCa*rnal v. (rare) to make c. ; 
intr. to have c. intercourse with. C&Tnalism, the 
practice of what is c. {rare). tC&'rnalist, a fleshly- 
minded man; var. fCa*nialite. Ca*rnally adv. 
Ca'rnalnesa. 

Carnality (kajnscllti). ME. [ad. L. car - 
na litas. ] 1. Meshiness. a. Sensuality ; carnal 

intercourse ME. 3. Unspirituality; concr. a 
carnal thing, etc. 1483. 

a. To give up oneself to lewd c. Baxter. The car- 
nalitie of the lawe Udall 

Carnalize (kaunalaiz), v. 1685. [f. Car- 
nal a.] To make carnal; to rob of spirituality. 

Ca rnallite. 1876. [f. Von Carnall, a 

Prussian. ] Min. A hydrous chloride of potas- 
sium and magnesium, occurring in the salt 
mines in Prussia and Persia. 
fCamary (kaunAii). 1538. [ad. med.L. car- 
n an urn adj. neuL, used subst. In F. chamicr. ] 
A charnel-house. 

Carnassial (kajnwBiftl), a. (sb.) 1849. [f. 
F. carna jjfircarnivorous, f. L. *camaceus, f. ca/'- 
nem 4- -al» ] A nat. adj. Relating to flesh eating : 
used of certain teeth, sb. A carnassial tooth. 
tCarna'tion ME. [a. OF.] « Incarna- 
tion -1710. 

Carnation 2 (kam^Jan). 1535. [ad. L. car- 
na tionem. f. camem; cf. F. carnation .] 

A. sb. z. t Flesh-colour ; a light rosy pink, or 
occas. crimson, a. pi. 4 Flesh tints ’ in a paint- 
ing X704. 9. A variety of cherry X664. 

1. Her complexion of the most delicate c. Lytton. 
Hence Cama tioned a. fflesh-coloured » reddened. 

B. adj. [The sb. used attnb.] Flesh-coloured; 
rose-pink 1565. 

Carnation 3 (kamJ* -Jan). 1538. [? corrup- 
tion of coronation , or aphet. f. incarnation .] 
Hot. Name for the cultivated varieties of the 
Clove-pink (Dianthus caryopkyllus). 

Carnations, and streak'd Giily-vors Wint. T. 1 v. iv.8a. 

t Ca mel. ME. only. [a. ONF., var. of ker- 
nel. in OF. crenel; see Kernel.] Battlement, 
embrasure. Hence tCameled a. 

Cornelian (kajnPli&n). 1695. [var. of Cor- 
nelian, after L. camem. J Cornelian; a flesh- 
coloured, deep red, or reddish-white variety of 
Chalcedony, var. tCa*rnaol. 

Corneous (klMnfas), a. 1578. [f. L. car- 
mens + -ous.] x. Consisting of flesh, fleshy. +a. 
Flesh-coloured, pale red 1673. 

Carney, sb. ? Obs . 167a [?] A disease in 
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horses In which the mouth becomes furred so 
that th<*y cannot eat. 

|| Camifez (ka'-mifeks). Now Hist. 1591. 
L. ; in ancient L. ' executioner ’, but in med. 
- often * butcher’.] An executioner. Hence 
Camifl'cial a. belonging to an executioner, or 
to a butcher. 

Camification (kauniflk^'Jdn). 1734. [f. 
Carnify. J ti. The formation of flesh. a. 
The act or process of conversion into flesh 1758. 
s . C. of the lung 1881. Tbe miracle of c. 1837. 

Carnify (k&'inifai), v. 1639. [On type of 
F. *carnljier, L. camificare , f. camem + fa cere.] 
1. To convert into flesh; (intr.) to become like 
flesh. 1643. ta. To generate flesh -1829. 

Carnival (ka\iniv&l). 1549. [a. It .camcvalc, 
conn. w. med.L. carnelevarium , etc., originat- 
ing in a L * camem levart * the putting away of 
flesh (as food) \ The connexion with U vale, 
as if ' farewell to flesh is due to pop. etym. I 
z. The week (ong. the day) before Lent, devoted 
in Italy and other Roman Catholic countries to 
revelry and riotous amusement, Sh rove-tide ; 
the festivity of this season, a. jig. Any season 
or course of feasting or riotous reveliy 1598. 

1. attrib. In their Carnoual time (which we cull 
shroftide) 1549. Byron Beppo vi. a. A c. of intellect 
without faith Lowell Hence Ca niivaJe'sque a. 
of the style of the c. 

|| Carnivora (kaznrvSrft), sb. fl. 1830. [L. 
carnivora (sc. anitnalia) ; see Carnivorous.] 
Zool. A large order of flesh-eating Mammalia, 
including the feline, canine, and ursine families, 
(hor a sing., see Carnivore.) Also, occ. ap- 
plied to other animals, as beetles, etc. 

Ca mivora*city. Appetite for flesh. Pope. 
Carnivore (ka-Jnivo^i). 1854. [a. F.] One 
of the Carnivora. Also, a carnivorous plant. 

Carnivorous (kaxnrvtiros), a. 1646. [f. L. 
carnivorus (f. cami - + -vorus) + -ous. ] Feeding 
on flesh; applied: (Zool.) to animals which 
naturally prey on other animals (esp. to the 
Carnivora) ; (Bot.) to plants which absorb 
animal substances as food ; and (Med.) to 
caustics as destructive of flesh. 

Carno se, a. 156a. [ad. L. camosus .] — 
Carnous. 

Carnosity (kajnfrslti). 1533. [a. F. car - 

nosiU, f. L. camosus ; see -ity. J Tz. Fleshi- 
ness ; pulpiness ; flesh or pulp -X657. 9. A 

morbid fleshy growth, a caruncle 1559. Also 

Mf* 

1. The c. of an olive Holland, of an apple 1657. a. 
A & in the bladder 1618. jig. [Consciences] over- 
grown with a c. Stelmah. 

CaraoGO- (kamJu «?), comb, form of L. car- 
nosus, =* * camose and . „ 

Camous (kaunas^, a. 1577. [ad. L. carna - 
sus ; see -ous.] z. Consisting of or abounding 
in flesh; fleshy. B.Oflruits, roots, etc. : Pulpy, 
fleshy 1601. 

i. A fair and a. state of Body Sir T. Browne.„ 
Carny, carney (kauni), v. dial, and colloq. 
i8iz. [?] To act in a wheedling or coaxing 
manner. Also trans. 

Carob (kx'rjb). 1548. [a. F. car ode, car- 
robe, a. Arab, (al) kharrubah * bean-pods, ca- 
rob s The fruit of an evergreen leguminous 

tree (Ceratonia siliqua), Carob-tree, a native of 
the I-evant : a long flat horn* like pod contain- 
ing numerous hard seeds embedded in pulp. 
Also called carob-bean, -pod. Also, the tree 1548. 

Supposed to be the husks of Luke xv. 16 s and the 
locusts eaten by the Baptist, whence called Locust- 
pods and St. John's Bread. 

C&rO'Che, sb. arch. 1591. [a. 16th c. F. car - 
l roche, ad. It. carroccio,-ia , augm. of carro : — L. 
carrus; see Car.] The 17th c. name of a coach 
representing the modem carriage for town use. 
Now Hist* Hence tCaro*che v. to ride or con- 
vey in a c. Caro*cbed ppl. a. seated in a o. 
Carodgne, obs. L Carrion. 

Carol (kse'rol), sb. ME. [a. OF. carole; 
?conn. w. Gr.-L. chorus , or L. corolla « The 
Celtic forms are from Eng. and Fr. ] x. A ring- 
dance with song. Hence 9. A song; now usu- 
ally one of a joyous strain ME. 3. A song or 
hymn of joy; esp. a Christmas carol 1502, t4. 
A ring, e.g. of standing stones -1470. tg. An 
enclosure or study in a cloister (? hence c*- 
window ) -1810. 
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t. F&ire Is carole of maide gent ME. a. The whiles 
the maydens doe theyr carroll sing Spenser. The 
fif«-like c. of the lark Campbell %. Holly carolles 
Sukrey. Milt. P. L. xit. 367. 

Carol (kaeTol, -al j, V. ME. [a. OF. caroler; 
see prec. The deriv. forms are usually spelt 
with // (carolled, etc.) for no good reason. ] +1. 
intr. To dance in a ring and sing -1530. Hence 
a. To sing; now usu. : To sing a lively or joyous 
song ME. 3. trans. To sing ; to celebrate in 
song x?75. 

a. Andc. lowdoflove, and loves delight P. Fletcher. 
Merrily merrily c. the gales Tennyson. 3. To unroll 
out this roundelay Greens. The shepherds . . C. tier 
goodness loud in rustic lays Milt. Comus 849, Hence 
Ca-roler, -oiler. tCa'rolet, a little c. 

|| Carblln (kse-rdriin). x8ai. |h L. Carolus 
Charles.] A gold coin foi merly current in Ba- 
varia and Wtirtemberg, and worth about oqs. 
sterling. 

Carolina (kier^lai*n&). 1734. The name 
(after Charles 11) of a N. American colony, 
hence used in Carolina Pink, Spigelia Atari - 
landica , also called Indian Pink. Hence Caro* 
li'nian a. belonging to North or South C. 

Caroline, sb. 1555. [See Cakolin, Car- 
lin.] A name of various coins. 

Caroline (kse*r£lain), a. 165a. [f. Carolus."] 
Of or pertaining to Charles; e.g . to Charles the 
Great, or to Charles I and 11 of England and 
their period. 

Caroli-ngian, a. - Cart.ovingian. 
Caroli-tic, a. Arch. Erron. f. Coroli.ITIC, 
Carolusfkse'rflds). 1687. [{.Carolus, Latin- 
ized form of Karl, Charles.] A gold piece struck 
in the reign of Charles I; worth orig. aoi., 
later 23 j. 

Carom, carrom (kseTsm). 1779. Abbrev. 
f. Carambole ; now corrupted to Cannon. 
Caromel, var. of Caramel. 
fCaroo-n, carroo*n, caroo'me. 1790. [?f. 
Car, or F. carre .] * A licence by the Lord Mayor 
of Ixmdon to keep a cart ’ (Wharton) -X832. 
t Caro-sse. 1598. [a. F .carosse (now carrosse), 
ad. It. carosza, augm. of carro.] A Carochk 
-1657. 

II CaroteeT, -e*L 1 704. [? ad. Arab. ] A tierce 
or cask for dried fruit, etc. averaging about 7 
cwt. 

Carotic (k&rytik), a . 1656. [ad. Gr. teapot- 
tikos, i. uapovv to stupefy.] Phys. z. Having 
power to stupefy; of the nature of or pertaining 
to stupor or cams 1684. 9. Carotid (rare). 

x. C. sleep >88 l a. C. Arteries 1656, blood 1843. 
Carotid (kftr^tid). 1667. [ad. Gr. teaparribft, 
f . uapovv to stupefy, because compression of 
these arteries produces stupor (Galen).] 

A. adj. Epithet of the two great arteries of 
the necx, which supply blood to the head. b. 
Pertaining to or adjoining the carotid arteries 
184a. var. tCaro -tidal, Caroti dlan. 

B. sb. A carotid arteiy 1741. 

Carou-ba. A var. of Carob (tree). 
Carousal (kftrau-z&l). 1765. [f. Carouss 

v., perh. through carousel .] A fit of carousing, 
a carouse; a drunken revel. 

The swains were preparing for a c. Sterns. 
■fCaroU’Se, adv. 1567. [a. Ger. gar aus 

(trinken). Cf. All out.] (To drink, quaff, etc.) 
to the bottom, a full bumper -1667. 

Carouse (k&rau-x) , sb. 1559. [The prec. adv. 
taken for obj. of the vbu] tz. The act or fashion 
ot * drinking carouse* -i6tx. ta. A full bumper, 
a toast -18x3. 8. A drinking bout X690. 

a. Quaffe Carowaea to our Mistresse health Tam. 
Skr. 1. ii. >77. 3. The early feast and late c. Pore 

Carouse (kftrairs), v. 1567. [f. Carouse 
adv. ] intr. To drink * all out *, drink freely and 
often; to drink a bumper to. Also t trans. 

Some, .garoused of hit wine till they were reason* 
able pleasant Raleigh. Hence Carou*ser. 

Carousel (kantze-l). Also carrousel. 1650, 
[a. F, carrousel , ad. It carosello, garoscllo , 
prob. dim. of carro chariot. ] A tournament in 
which knights, in companies, variously dressed, 
engaged in plays, exercises, chariot races, eta 
II By many erron. identified with carousal . 

Carp (k&ip), sb. ME. [a. OF. carpe relate 
L. carpa , of unkn. source.] z. A freshwater 
fish, Cyprinus carpio , the type of the family 
Cyprintdn ; commonly bred in ponds, a. Ap* 
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plied to other species of the genus, as the Gold 1 
and Silver Fish, etc. 1786. 

1. The CL. .a stately, a good, and m very subtle fish 
Walton. 

Carp (kSjp), v. ME. [? partly a. ON. karpa 
to brag; in later senses t or affected by L. car- j 
pere. ] ti. To speak {trans. and -1605. ) 

ta. intr. To sing or recite -1802. t3- To prate, 

chatter -1557. 4* spec. To talk querulously, 

censoriously, or captiously; to find fault, cavil. 
(The current sense.) 1548. Also with at. tfi. 
To take exception to -1678. If Assoc, w. Cark. 

4. The king, .carpeth upon the marriage Digges. 
To c. at a great writer M. Ajujolea Hence Ca'rper. 

Carpal (kaMp&l), a. 1743. [ad. mod.L. car- 
pa lis, f. carpus, j Anat. Of or pertaining to the 
carpus or wrist sb. pi .** Carpal bones 1855. 

Carpel (ka’ipel). 1835. [f. Gr. napnSs, after 
mod.L. dim. *carpellum ; cf. F. carpelle .] Bot. 
One of the cells of a compound pistil or fruit ; 
or the single cell of a simple pistil or fruit. 
Hence CaTpellary a. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a c. var. Ca'rpid. 

Carpent(k5\ipent),z/. rare. 1623. [ad. med. 
L. carpentare', cf. F. charpenter.] To make as 
a carpenter ; also fig , , Hence ]*Ca’rpentage, 
carpentry. 

Carpenter (ka*jpentax) f x^. ME. [a. Anglo 
Fr. carpenter (F. charpcntier) : — late L. Carpen- 
taria* , f. carpentum\ ?conn. (ult) w. OLelt. 
*carrom ; see Car.] 1 . * An artificer in wood ' 

( I.) ; one who does the framework of houses, 
snips, etc., as opp. to a joiner, cabinet-maker, 
etc. a. — c.-ant , -bee, etc. 1883. 

*. Is not this the c., the sonne of Mary Mark vL 3. 
Comb., etc. : C.- ant, a spec ies of tree-ant which bores 
into the trunk of a tree ; -bee, a genus of solitary bees, 
JCylocopa , the females of which excavate cells in 
decaying wood in which to deposit their eggs ; 
carpenter's measure, tonnage as measured by the 
cubic foot Hence Ca’rpentershlp, the art of a c. 

Ca-rpenter, v. 1815. [f. prec.] To do car- 
penter’s work; to make by carpentry; to put 
together mechanically. 

Carpentry (ka-ipentri). ME. [a. ONF. car ■ 
penterie (F. charpenterie ) : — L. Carpentaria (sc. 
fabrica ) carriage-maker’s workshop.] 1. The 
trade or art of cutting, working, and joining 
timber into structures. a. Timber-work con- 
structed by the carpenter ; c. g. the pieces of a 
roof, floor, centre, etc. 1555. Also at t rib. 

Carpet (k&’iptt), sb. [ME. carpete , carfettc , 
{. (through F, or med.L.) It. carpetta * a carpet 
for a table* (Florio). Cf. F. charpie . ] +1. A 

thick fabric, commonly of wool, usea to cover 
tables, beds. etc. ; a table-cloth -1728. a. A 
similar fabric, generally worked in a pattern of 
divers colours, used to spread on a floor or the 
ground, or (now usually) to cover a floor or 
stair. Also the material. ME. 3 * fig- A cover- 
ing resembling a carpet in smoothness, softness, 
or colouring 1503. 4. -*c.-moth 1856. 

1. A C for the Communion Table 170a. On the c. : 
under consideration. a. No Persian carpets spread 
th' imperial way Drydkm. t Knight 0/ the c . : one 
dubbed in time of peace upon the c^ as opp. to one 
dubbed in the field 1 also = C abpxt- knight. 3 Vpon 
the Grassie C. of this Plains Rich. II. in. iii. 50, 
Comb,, etc. C. -dance, an informal dance for which 
the c. is not taken up; -moth, a name for species of 
Geometer moths, from their variegated colouring; 
•snake, a large Australian snake ( Morelia varie- 
faia) ; -sweeper, a mechanical apparatus for sweep- 
ing a carpet. AUo Car pht-k night (q. v.), and the 
like, in which carpet implies haunting the boudoir, 
dilettantism, etc. Hence Ca’rpetless a. 

Carpet (ki’jpet), v. z6a6. [f. the sb.] x. 
To cover or spread with or as with a carpet, a. 
colloq. To call into a room to be reprimanded 
1840. 

*. A fair Chamber . .carpeted under Foot Bacon. 
a. They had done nothing ( Why were they carpeted ? 
1840. 

Ca*rpeUba*g. 1844. A travelling bag, pro- 
perly one made of carpet. Also attrib. 
Caipet-bagger. orig. U.S. slang, 1868. [f. 
prec.] A scornful appellation for Northerners 
who went south after the American Civil War 
of 1861-5, seeking private gain or political ad- 
vancement ; a political candidate in a locality 
with which he is unconnected. Hence -bagging. 
Carpeting (k& jpttiq), sb. 1806. (X Car- 
pet sb. or v. +- ING l .] x. The action of cover- 
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ing (as) with carpet. 9. Material for carpets 
1806. Also transf. 

Ca-rpet-kni ght. 1576. Orig., perh. — 
Knight of the carpet', but, usually, a contemptu- 
ous term for a stay-at-home soldier. 

Brave G Knights in Cupid's fights D*Urfey. 

Carpholite (ka’ifJlait). 1844. [Ger. kar- 
pholith , f. Gr. tedptpos a straw + A(0os. J Min. A 
hydrous silicate of alumina and manganese, oc- 
curring in silky fibres of a straw-yellow colour. 
Carphology (kajf/rl5d3i). 1851. [ad. Gr. 
tcap<fiokoyta (Galen), f. tcdpspot+Xlyuv to collect] 
Med. The movements of delirious patients, as if 
searching for imaginary objects, or picking the 
bed-clothes; floccilation. 

Carpo-i, comb. f. Gr. teapnbt, Carpus, 
wrist. 

Carpo- 2 , comb. f. Gr. icapirds fruit, as in: 

Ca'rpolite, -lithe [Gr. Xf0os], a fossil fruit. 
Carpo'logy [Gr. -Aoyta], the part of botany 
which is concerned with the study of fruits; 
hence Carpolo‘gical<r., -logically adv ., -logiat. 
Carpo'phagous [Gr. ~<f>ayos] a., (Zool.) fruit- 
eating. Carpophore [Gr. -<popos], {Bot.) a 
prolongation of the axis of a flower, raising the 
pistil above the stamens, as in Gcrantacese and 
Umbelliferx. Carpophyll | Gr. 0 uA\of], (Bot.) 
the modified leaf which by its folding produces 
a carpel. Ca’rpospore [Gr. airopoi], (Bot.) in 
Thallophytes, the spore formed in a sporocarp 
or spore-fruit ; hence CarpospoToun a., applied 
to certain Algae. 

Carpocra • tian . 1587. A follower of Carpo- 
crates of Alexandria (a. d. 120), who asserted 
the mortality of Christ s body and the m cation 
of the world by angels. 

|| Carpus (ka-iptfs). 1679. [mod.T-, a. Gr. 
Kapnus.] Anat. The part of the skeleton which 
unites the hand to the fore-arm, consisting in 
the higher vertebrates of eight small bones. In 
man it forms the wrist', in the horse, the knee, 

Carr 1 (kai). dial. OK. A rock ; now esp. 
used of insulated rocks off the Northumbrian 
and Scottish coasts. 

Carr 2 , car (kaj). local. ME. [From ON.] 
x« A pool; a fen; now usu., wet boggy ground; 
a meadow recovered from the bog. a. A fenny 
copse MR Also attrib. 

Carrack, carack (kae rfik). Now Hist. 
ME. [a. OF .carraqne, caraque, of unkn. origin.] 
A large ship of burden, also fitted for warfare, 
formerly used by the Portuguese in trading with 
the East Indies; a galleon. 

Here a vast Carrack flics, while none pursue Dg Foe. 

Carrageen, -gheen (kae-r&g/h). 1834. [f. 
Carragheen in Ireland.] A kind of seaweed 
( Chrondus crisp us), also called Irish moss, of a 
cartilaginous texture and a purplish colour, be- 
coming yellowish-white when dried. It yields 
a jelly, used for food and in medicine. 

Carrat, Carraway ; see Carat, Cara way. 

Carrefour; see Carfour, 

Carrell, obs. L Carol. 

Carriage (kse-ridg). ME. [a. ONF cartage, 
f. carieHmod. charrier) to carry (in a cart, etc.). ] 

L 1. The action of carry ing; conveyance (esp. 
of merchandise), ta. A toll on transport -1771. 
ta- An obsolete feudal service. Cf. Average 
sb , 1 -1835. 4« cost of carrying 1753. +5. 

Power or capacity for carrying -1740. 6. Ac- 

tion of carrying out; conduct, administration 
x6ox. 7. The carrying (of a motion) 1870. 

1. Mules or horses tar c. Ds Foe. 5. L. L. L, 1. ii, 
74. 6. G of affaires 1601, of an Enterprise 165a, a sale, 
an order (mod.). 

IL 1. Manner of carrying (one’s body, or any 
part of it, oneself) ; mien ; deportment ; beha- 
viour 159a a. Habitual conduct. (Referring 
to morals.) 1588. t8- Manner of conducting 

-1696. 

x. A stately c. 1653. A graceful c. of the head Db 
Quimcsy. Com. Err. in. u. 14. 3. The present c. of 
matters at Court Evelyn. 

j HL x. Something carried; a load 1458. fa. 

I Baggage -1743. t3» Meaning (of words) -1607. 

1 a Dauid left his cariage in the hand of the keeper 
of the cartage x Sam. xvii, 3a. Ham l, l L 94. 

IV. x. Means of conveyance ; esp , a wheeled 
vehicle 145a Often in comb. a. spec. A wheeled 
vehicle kept for private use tor driving In *771. 

** A cart, or other cariage i6ix. Comb, i Railway-, 
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travelling*, a. A c. and pair (mod.). Techn. utet\ 
(a.) A wheeled support t e.g. a gun-c., the c. of a coach, 
etc. (b.) A mechanical contrivance which moves ana 
carries some part of a machine x688. (c.) Arch. A 
supporting framework, e.g. the c. of a staircase 1823. 

Comb . : c. -company, people who keep private 
carriages ; C. dog, a Dalmatian dog; -drive ; -florae, 
one that runs in a c. ; -way, that part of roads, etc., 
intended for vehicular traffic. Hence Carriageable 
a. portable (rare ) ; practicable for wheeled carriages 
Ca*rrlaged a. t having a deportment; furnished 
with carriages. 

CaTlick bend. 1819. [?f. carriek , var. of 
Carrack. j Nant. A kind of knot for splicing 
two ropes together. 

CaTlick bi*tts. 1847. [f. as prec.] Nant. 
The Bitts near the end of the windlass; wind- 
lass-bitts. 

Carrier (kaerioi). ME. [f. Car ryv. + -er L] 
1. One who or that which carries (see Carry 
v.)\ a bearer. a. One whose occupation is to 
carry loads, a porter 151X. 3. spec. One who 

undertakes for hire the conveyance of goods 
and parcels. (The familiar current sense.) 1471. 
4. —Carrier-Pigeon 1641. 5. A conduit for 
water, etc. 1797. 6. A person or animal that 

carries and disseminates disease-germs 1906. 

1. A carter of letters 1580. One of Cupid's Carriers 
Merry W. 11. h. 14 1. Pechn . uses. Used of parts of 
instruments and machines which act as bearers and 
transmittors ; in Mech. esp. a piece of iron in a lathe 
by which what is being turned is earned round in Lhe 
machine. FUctr. The wave, or current, or frequency 
transmitted in electrical communication. 3. By the 
Cork c. Berkeley. ‘ North Western Railway Com- 
pany, carriers ' (mod.). 

Comb . : c.-bird, the pelican, the carrier-pigeon ; 
-shell, -trochus, a genus ot molluscs, w Inch attach 
pieces of stone, coral, etu, to their shells. 

Ca Trier-pi *geon. 1647. A breed of pigeons 
with strong homing instincts, used for carrying 
letters. Also fig. 

Carriole (karri, 1808. [a. F., * med. 
L. carriola, dim. of carra Car. ] 1. a. A small 

open carriage w ith a scat for one 1834. b. A 
light covered cart 1860. a. A sledge used in 
Canada 1808. 

Carrion (kx rinn), sb. (and a.) [ME. caronye, 
caroinc , a. ONF. caro'nie, later caroine , f. Rom. 
type *caronia, ?irreg. denv. of caro flesh.] 

A. sb. +1. A dead body -1763. a. Dead pu- 
trefying flesh of man or beast ; flesh unfit for 
food ME. Also fig. +3- Used of a living hu- 
man body, or living person -1661 ; also of ani- 
mals (in sense ' vermin*; occ. merely 'worth- 
less beast *) -1639. 

a. Whan a beast is tourned to careine Lyt>g. 3. Old 
feeble Carrions Jul. C. H. L 130. Hence tCa’XTlonly 
a. and adv. 

B. attrib . 1. Of, or pertaining to, comipting 
flesh 1535. Also transf a. fCarrion-liko ; 
rotten; loathsome X565. 

a. Mounted . . on lean c. Tits that were nothing but 
skin and bone 1653. Comb, c.-flower, the genus 
Stafelia, also Smtlajc herbacea, from the scent of 
their blossoms. 

Carrion crow. 1528. A species of Crow 
(Coruus Corone) which feeds on carrion, small 
animals, poultry, etc, 

Carritch, -cs (kerritj, -fz). Sc. 1761. [Cor- 
ruption of Catechize sb. F. catichhc. ] — 
Catechism. 

Carriwi*tchet, carwi'tchet 1614. [?] A 

pun, quibble; a hoaxing question. 

Wounded with a quibble or m carwitchet at the 
Mermaid Scott. 

Carrom, var. of Carom, Carambole. 

Carronade (kaerftn/i’d). 1779. [£ Carron, 
in Scotland, where first cast.] Mil. A short 
piece of ordnance, usually of large calibre, hav- 
ing a chamber for the powder like a mortar : 
chiefly used on shipboard. 

Carron oil. 1884. [From Carron ironworks, 
where much used.] A liniment of linseed oil 
and lime water In equal parts. 

Carrot (karrat). 1533. [ a - F. carotte L. 
carota ; ad. Gr. leaparrbv, ?f. tedpa head.] x. 
An umbelliferous plant (Daunts Carota) having 
a large tapering root, which in cultivation is 
bright red, fleshy, and edible X538; usually the 
root itself 1533. a. pi. (joeA Red hair, or a 
name for one who has such hair 1685. Hence 
Carroty a. red; Of persons : red-haired. 
tCafrow. 1577. [?] An Irish itinerant 
gambler -1839. 
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Carry (kseii), v. ME, [a. ONF, carter : — 
late L. carricare , f. carrus Car. Cf. Cark, 
Charge, Cargo.] L i. tram. To convey, 
©rig. by cart, hence in any vehicle, on horse- 
back, etc. Also absol. and fig. a. To bear 
from one place to another ; to go supporting 
ME. Also Jig, 3. To conduct, lead, take with 
one; to take to. Now arch, and dial, 1513. 4. 

To transfer (a number, an entry, etc.) to another 
column, book, eta 1745. 5. To cause to go or 

come; to conduct, impel 1703. 6 , Jig To con- 

tinue to have with one as one moves on 1777. 
7. To extend or continue (a line, a piece of work) 
ME.; also jig, 1711. 8. To take as the result 

of effort, to win : also with off 1607 9. To take 

by assault 1601. Also transf. and Jig, 10. To 
gain victory for (a measure, one’s candidate, 
etc.) 1619. xi. To conduct, manage (an affair, 
etc.). Now arch, 1590. 19. Falconry, To fly 

away with the quarry. [So Fr. charrier. J 1615. 

I. C. come Gen. xlii. ip. To c. 40/. in toys Da 
Fob, wheat 1801. fig. To c. (a person) through 
Virgil's ALneid Chatham. a. Wei coudc she carie a 
morsel Chaucer. He shall carrie them [the lambes] 
in his bosoine Isa. xl. 11. To c.ioals (fig.); see Coal 
To c. a hawk , i.e. bear it on the fist i8a6. To c. 
a letter 1591. Jig. [Private judgment] carried into 
politics Bucklh. 3. To c. a shin to Lisbon De Fob, 
a horse to water 182:1, (a person] before a justice 1799. 
f. To c. aU before one. To c. water, sound, etc., as 
a channel, drain, pipe, etc. 1601. As high as a cross* 
bow can c. 1869. Where winds can c. Pope. 7. To 
c. b wall from sea to sea 1878. fig. To c. Good- 
manners to an Excess Addison. 8. To c. it: to win 
the contest. So Toe the day. 9. Toe a position 1876. 

II. x. To bear, hold up, while marching, 

running, or moving about ; to bear about with 
one; to bear ME. 9. To bear (the body, head, 
etc.) in a certain way 1583. 3. rejl. To com- 
port, behave, demean oneself 1593. t4- To 

wield -165T. 5. Mil. To hold a weapon in 

position for saluting 1796. 0. To support, sus- 

tain the weight or burden of. bear 1626. 

x. To c. weight (in Horse -racing): i.e. such extra 
weight as equalizes the competitors. To c. a swerd 
Wyuip, the Standard 1703, arms Jowett. More 
rum than he could c. Smollett. Mrs. Thrale fancies 
she carries a boy Johnson. To c. a distinction in 
our thoughts Bbmkklev. To c a crave face 1873, 
value (693. weight 1691, authority Butler, a sense, 
as words Hobbes, a consequence 1877. A contract 
which carries interest Blackstonk. a To carry one's 
head high 17.13. 3 * Carrying themselves rudely 1719. 

t To c. a [great ) stroke: to wield great influence. 

To c. sail', said of the ship or those who work it 
1631. Arches carried by pillars Ruskin. To c. a crop 
1799, cattle 1884, an inference, etc. [mod.). 

III. Combined with adverbs, in specialized 
combinations. (Sec also the preceding senses 
and the adverbs.) 

Carry about. To drive hither and thither, Ephes. 
lv. 14. Carry away. a. trant. ^ carry off, a. b. To 
move forcibly from the fooling of reason and judge- 
ment. C. ttans To break off; to lose by breakage ; 
and intr. Chiefly A 'aut d. To c. it away : to gain 
the day. Haml. it. ii 377. Carry forward. To 
transfer to another column, page, or book, or to the 
next account Carry off. a. To remove from this 
life. b. To win. C. To make passable, d. To bear 
it out. Carry Oil. a. To advance (a proceeding), 
b. To keep up. C. To work at, prosccvUc. d. intr. 
[Want.) To move on. e. ( colloq .) T o behave or * go 
on ’ Carry out. a. To conduct to conclusion ; to 
carry into practice, etc. b. To c. out one s bat (in 
Cricket): to be ‘not out' at the close of the innings 
or the game. C. To bear out for burial. Carry 
over. a. To take with one to the other side. b. To 
allow an account to remain open over the day w hen 
its settlement is due j also said of the debtors. Carry 
through. To conduct safely through difficulties; to 
prosecute to the natural end. Carry up. &. To con- 
tinue (building, etc.). b. To trace hack in time. tc. To 
hold up. d. - Carry over or forward in accounts. 

Carry (karri), sb. 1605. [f. prec.] I. A 
vehicle; spec, a two- wheeled barrow. Sc. and n. 
dial. 9. The position required by the com- 
mand to ' carry arms ’ ; cf. Carry v . II. 5. 1833 
3. Range (of a gun) 1858. 4» A portage be- 

tween navigable rivers or channels. U S., etc. 
i860. 5. The drift of the clouds. Sc. 1819. 

Carry-all, cany all (karri, §1). U.S. 1837. 
[I, Carry v. + -All : altered by pop. etym. from 
CARRIOLE.] a light carriage for one horse, 
usually four-whoeled, with room for several per- 
sons. Also transf. 

Carrying (kteTi,ii)), vbl. sb. 1. The action 
of the vb. CARRY. a. attrib., as in carrying 
power, etc. ; c.-plac e - Carry sb. 4 ; c. trade, 

6 (Ger. Kiln). » (Fr. pett). ii (Ger. Miller). 
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the business of carrying goods, esp . by sea. 

Carryke, obs. var. of Carrack. 
+Ca*rry-tale. 1577. A tale-bearer -1894. 

Cars© (kaiSjSc. kgr»). Sc. ME. [? «* cam , 
pi. of Carr j£. 8 ] The stretch of low alluvial 
land along the banks of some Scottish rivers. 

Cart (kait), sb. [ME. cart{e , f. ON. kartr 
cart. In OE. erset.] tx. A carriage of any kind ; 
a chariot, car -160a. a. spec. A strong spnng- 
less vehicle with two wheels, used tn farming 
operations, for carrying heavy goods, etc. (see 
Cart v. 2) ; specialised as baggage, harvest-, 
hay-, etc. cart ME. 3. A two-wheeled vehicle 
of lighter make, with springs ; a spring-cart, 
mail cart, village cart 1893. 

1. Phoebus C. Haml. nt. ii. 165. a. Like thief and 
parson in a Tybum-c. Dryden. 

Phr. In the c. (slang), in an awkward or losing 
position. To set or Jut the e. before the horse : to re« 
verse the natural or proper order. 

Comb . : tc.-bote, -boot ( Feudal Syst.), an allow- 
ance of wood to a tenant for making and renairing 
carts (sec Boot jr<D); -head (cf. cart's-tail) ; -horse, 
a horse used to draw a cart ; a horse used for heavy 
work ; -house, a shed in which cart«t are kept*, ta 
house on wheels ; -load, the load which a c. can 
cairy; fig. a heap; -man, a man who drives a 
c. ; -road —cart-wen ; cart's- tall, occ. cart- tail, the 
hinder part of a c., to which offenders were tied to l>e 
whipped through the streets; -way, a way passable 
hy carts; -whip, a long heavy horse- whip ; also as v. 

Cart (kaat), v. ME. [f. the sb.] I. To 
carry or convey in a cart; also fig. fa. spec . 
To carry in a cart through the streets, by way 
of punishment -i8t2. 3. intr. or absol. To 

work with or use a cart ME. 

a. To see Bawds carrcd Butler Hud. 11. 1. 81. 

Ca*rtable, a. 1684. [f. Cart sb. or v. + 

-able. | That can be carted ; passable by carts. 

Ca*rtage (kautedg). ME. [f. as prec. + 
-age. ] The processor cost of conveying by cart. 

Carte 1 (kajt, kart). ME. [a. F. carte L. 
carta , charta.] fi- A chart, plan -1683; a 
charter -1640. 9. Sc. A playing-card ; pi. cards 

1497. || 3. A bill of fare. [mod.Fr ] x8x8. H4. 

» Carte-de-visite x86i. 

Carte * (kart). 1707. [(Also Quart(e) : a 
F. quartc, ad. It. quart a fourth.] Fencing . One 
of the eight parries and two usual guards of the 
small-sword, 

|| Carte blanche (kart bl 5 hj). 1707. [Fr. : 
* blank paper.] 1 . A blank paper given to any 
one to fill up with his own terms. 9. Hence 
fig. Full discretionary power 1766. 3. Piquet. 

A hand without picture-cards i8ao. 

|| Carte-de-visite(ka rt,d^,vizrt). PI cartes- 
de-visite. 1861. [Fr.; —visiting card. ) A small 
photographic portrait mounted on a card, 3 V a 
by aVa inches. 

Cartel (kautel), sb. 1560. [a. F., ad. It. 

cartel lo, dim. of carta. ] x. A written challenge ; 
a letter of defiance, a. A written agreement as 
to the exchange or ransom of prisoners ; such 
exchange itself 1692 ; also - cartel-ship, a ship 
employed in such exchange 1769. 3. gen A 

paper or card, with writing or printing 1693. 

1. To send a c. of defiance 1560. a. To establish 
a c of exchange Wellington. t, Ac. with some 
Greek verses H. Walpole, Hence TCaTtel v. trans . 
to serve with a challenge. CaTtelling vbl. sb. 
making of cartels, exchanging of prisoner*. I 

Carter (kautai). ME. [f. Cart .tf.] +l 
A charioteer -1580. 9. One who drives a cart 

ME.; hence, a boor 1509. 3. = Carter-fish: 

the Whiff 1884. Hence tCa-rterly a. and adv, 
Cartesian (k&jtPzi&n, -&kn). 1656. [ad. 
mod.L. Cartesianus, f. Carlesius, latinized L 
Ren6 Descartes.] A. adj. Pertaining to Des- 
cartes, his philosophy or mathematical methods. 

B. sb. A follower of Descartes 1660. 

A. Cogito : Ergo sum, this famous enlhymem of the 
C philosophy Hallam. 

Cartesian devil, C. diver: a hollow figure, partly 
filled with water and partly with air, and made to 
float in a vessel nearly filled with water, having an 
air-tight elastic covering. By pressing down the 
covering, the air inside is compressed, and moie water 
forced through an aperture into the figure, which j 
sinks, to rise again when the pressure is removed. 
Hence Carte*aianiam, the philosophy of Descartes. | 
|| CarthamuB (kiujimik). 154a [modX., j 
ad. Arab.] A genus of composite plants; esp. I 

C. tinctorius (Safflower or Bastard Saffron), 

| yielding red and yellow dyes. Hence Cartha*- 
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mic a. as in Carthamu : acid «= Ca*rthamln, the 
red colouring matter of safflower. 

Carthusian (kajftiguifln, -g<in). ME. [ad. 

L. Cartusianus, Cartusicnsis , from the Catur- 
siani monies, or from Catortssium, Chatrousse, 
a village in Dauphin^. In F. ckartreux. ] 1. 

adj. Of or belonging to an austere order of monks 
founded in Dauphin6, by St. Bruno, in the year 
1086. sb. A monk of this order. 9. adj. Of ih© 
Charterhouse School, founded on the site of a 
Carthusian monastery in l^ondon. sb. A scholar 
of this school, i860. 

Cartilage (kautited:*). 1541. [a. F. f ad. L. 
cartilago gristle.] A firm elastic tissue, of a 
translucent colour; gristle; agnstly part, as the 
costal cartilages. 

Temporary c. is that which occurs in early life, and 
subsequently ossifies j permanent c. , e.g. the articular 
c. which coats the joints, always retains its character. 
Hence Ca rtilagt nifica’tion, the formation of or 
conversion into c. Ca<rtilagi*lilform a. resembling 

c. Cartila*ginoid a, of the form or nature of c. 

Cartilaginous (kaitilse'd^inas), a. 1541. 
[ad. F. cartilagineux ; see -OUS.] x. Of, or of 
the nature of, cartilage. 9. Bet. Of the texture 
of cartilage 1677. var. tCartilagi*neous. 

z, C. fishes ; an order of fishes having a c. skeleton. 

Cartographer (koity’gr&fai). Also charto-. 
1863. [f. F. carte, or L. charta , carta -t Gr. 

-ypa<pos. The c spelling is commoner.] One 
who makes charts or maps. 

Cartography (kaJtpgrfifi). Also charto-. 
1859. [f. as prec. + Gr. -7 pafia.] The drawing 
of charts or maps. Hence Cartogr&'phic, -aDs. 
Cartomancy (kautomsemsi). 1871. [f. It. 
carta playing-card + Gr. /uzvr da.] Divination 
by playing-cards. 

Carton (kautan). 1864. [a. F., papier- 

mAchd ; see Cartoon.] x. A white disk within 
the bull’s-eye of a target ; a shot which hits this. 
9. A light pasteboard or cardboard box or case for 
holding goods ; the material used for this 1891. 

Cartoon (kaJtfirn), sb. 1671. [a. It car tone, 
augm. of carta paper.] x. A drawing on stout 
paper as a design for painting, tapestry, mosaic, 
etc. 9. A (full-page) illustration in a (comic) 
paper or periodical 1863. 

z. Cartoons and other drawings of Raphael EvxLVii 
Hence Cartoo'n v. to design, as a c. (sense 1); t© 
caricature. Cartoo'nist, one who draws cartoons. 

Cartouche (kaitfi-J ). 161 1. [a. F. cartouche 
fern Also a F cartouche masc., a. It. cartoccio 0 
augm. f. carta paper. ] 1 . ( — Fr cartouche fern.) 

Mil. A roll or case of paper, etc., containing a 
charge for a firearm; a cartridge. ? Obs. tb. A 
case of wood, etc., containing iron balls to be 
shot from a cannon -1768. c. cartridge-box. 
2. ( — Fr. cartouche masc.) Arch . a. A corbel, 
mutule, or modillion; var. tCartouse 1726. b. 
Any ornament in the form of a scroll 161 x. c. 
A tablet for an inscription or lor ornament, 
representing a sheet of paper with the ends 
rolled up; a drawing of this. Often attrib. 1776. 

d. A rchxol. Name for theoval figures in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, enclosing royal or divine names 
or titles 1830. Comb. c. -box ^ cartridgc-box . 

Cartridge (ka xtrid^). 1579. [A corruption 
of Cartouche.] i. Mil, The case in which 
the exact charge of powder for fire-arms is mad© 
up; of pasteboard, flannel, metal, etc. Also 
transf. and Jig ta. Arch. * CARTOUCHE 
2 a, b, c -1756. 

Comb., etc. : ball-c.. a c. containing a bullet; blank 
c. t a c. containing no nail ; c.-bag,a flannel bag, etc* 
containing the charge of powder Tor a cannon ; -belt, 
a belt having pockets for cartridges 1 -boat, a box for 
storing or carrying cartridges; -case, = cartridg£.bax ; 
also, the paper which contains the powder of a c.* 
-paper, a strong kind of paper, used for making 
cartridges, and also for rough drawings, etc. 

Cartulary (kauri tflfiri). Also Chartu-, 
q. v. 1541. [ad. med.L. cart-, chartuiarium, 
t cart-, char tula, dim. of carta, charta ; see 
Chart.] ' A place where papers or records 
are kept ’ (J.) ; whence, the records (of a mon- 
astery, eta) ; or the book containing them ; a 
register, var. fCa rtuary, Chart-. 
tCa-rtware. 156a. [See Ware.] A team of 
horses -X577. 

CaTt-wheel. ME. L The wheel of a cart. 


9. Joe. Any large coin, as a crown, etc. 1867, 

Tv tun cart-wheels 1 to ezecute lateral somer* 


ii (Fr. dime). § (curl). 3 (i*) (th/re). / (*) (iwh). g (Fr. iaxxe). 6 (fir, torn, sorth> 
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•au It*, a* if the hands and feet were spokes of a 
wheel. 

Cartwright (ka Jt,roit). ME. ff. Cart 
+ Wright.] A carpenter who makes carts. 
fCa-ruage. erron. carvnge. 1610. [a. ONF. 
(mod. charruage) On L. type *carrucaticum. } 
Old Law . 1. Ploughing -1688. a. —Carucage, 
Cam cage, carr- (kteri«ked£). 1577. [ad. 
med. L. car(r)ucagium, f. med. L. carruca 
plough.] Feudal Syst. A tax levied on every 
carucate of land. 

Carucate, carr- (kge*ri«lc*it). 1577. [ad. 

med. L. car[r)ucata, f. car(r)uca plough.] Feu- 
dal Syst, As much land as could be tilled with 
one plough (and 8 oxen) in a year; a plough- 
land. var. tCarue, err on, carve. 

Caruncle (kArzrijk*l). 1615. [ad. 16th c. 
F. earuncult, ad. L. caruncula (also used), dim. 
of caro.] 1. A small fleshy excrescence : ap- 
plied in Anat. to the lachrymal and urethral 
caruncles, the wattles of the turkey-cock, etc. 
9. Bot. ' An excrescence at or about the hilum 
of certain seeds * (Gray). Hence Ca'runcular 
a. of the nature of or like a c. Caru*nculate(d 
a. having a c. or caruncles ; var. C&nrnculous. 

| Cams (ke»T#s). 1678. [med. L. ; — h.caros, 
a. Gr. /capos heavy sleep.] Med. Extreme in- 
sensibility ; esp . the fourth degree of insensibility, 
the others being sopor, coma, and lethargy. 
Carvage, erron. sp. of Caruagk. 

Carve (kajv), v. [Com. Teut. : OE. str. vb. 
ceorfan, cearf : OTeut. type + kerf an, karf ; 
cogn. w. Gr. ypatpctv. The strong pa. ppfe. 
earven is still in use as arch.] +1. To Cut 
-1560. a. To hew, cut, or sculpture (out of 
stone, in ivory, eta) OE. ; to shape by cutting 
*535* 3« To cut or engrave on (in, into) a sur- 
face; to cover with cut figures ME, Also intr \ 
or absol. 4. To cut up meat at table M E. Also 
tram. 5. fig. To do or ttake at one’s pleasure 
1602. 6. To cut up or subdivide 1711. 

x. Quen come is coruen ME. To c. in tu/o, in or 
to pieces. To a a way 1490. Also fig. a. An angel 
. .carved in stone Tennyson. To amount Athosinto 
a statue of Alexander Bentley. 3. Wo carved not 
a line and we raised not a stone Wolf*. Wrinkles 
carved his Skin Tknnyson. We a and paint Emerson. 
4. A man who . . cannot a Cmesterf. To c. a fowl \ 
etc. 3. if ami. l iii. so. 6. To a the whole fee In 

e irticulor estates Cruise. To c. out: (in Legal 
ng.l To cut a smaller estate out of a larger one. 
Also transf. (Mac A. l ii. 19], and ffig. (L. L. L. v. ii. 
333). Hence Carve sb. a stroke of carving. Carved 
ppt. 0.1 also earven (poet, and rhct.\ 

Carvel (ka\ivel). 146a. [a. OF. caruelle , 
kirvelle', see CARAVEL. 1 Naut. The Eng. form 
of the name for a small, light, and fast ship, 
chiefly of Spain and Portugal (Since 1650 only 
Hist., and written caravel.) fa. a. The Paper 
Nautilus, b. The floating mollusc Ianthina. 
c. A jelly-fish (Medusa) 

Comb. C. -built, (Naut.) having the planks all flush 
and smooth, instead of clinker-built, L e. overlapping. 
So c.-pl&hked a. 

C&rvene (ka*ivfn). 1876. Chem. A hydro- 
carbon C 10 H lt , found in oil of Caraway. 
Carver (kauvai). ME. [f. Carve v. + -er*.] 

1 . gen. One who cuts or carves. 9. spec. One 
who carves wood, ivory, stone, etc. ; a sculptor 
ME. 3. One who carves at table ME b. A 
carving knife (mod.). 

a. The carver’s chissel Podsley. x. An expert a 
bnod.\ A pair of carvers', a carving knife and fork 

Carving (kaMviij), vbl.sb. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 1 . The action of the vb. Carve, a. 

Carved work; a carved figure or design ME 
a. The c. on the reading-desk Scott. 
tCarvist. 1677. Falconry. A hawk in its 
first year, of proper age to be carried on the fist 
-1800. 

Carvy, Sc. f. Caraway, 

Caryatid (kaeri,8e*tid). PI. usu. -ides ; also 
-Ida. 1563. [ad. L. Caryatid es, a. Gr Kapvd- 
ridts, pi. of Kapvdrts, a priestess of Artemis at 
Kapwu in Laconia, also a figure as below,] 
Arch. A female figure used as a column to sup- 
port an entablature. Also attrib. 
Caryophyllaceoa8(kae>ripfil^Ji3s),a. 1835. 
[ad., mod. L Caryophyllacex , L earyophyllus 
the dove-pink,] Bot. a. Belonging to the order 
Caryophyllacex b. Used of a corolla having 


five petals with long claws, as in the dove-pink, 
var. Ca ryophy 'lleous. 

IlCaryopsis (kaerip-psis). PI. -idea (-id/z). 
1830. [mod.L. f. Gr. Kapvov nut + ctyir.] Bot. 
A small one-seeded dry indehiscent fruit, whose 
pericarp adheres to the seed throughout so as to 
form one body with it, as in wheat, barley, etc. 

Ca. sa. (ka sa). 1796. Short for capias ad 
satisfaciendum (see Capias). 

Casal (k^'sal), a. 1834. [f. Case + -al.] Of 
or belonging to grammatical case. 

II Casal, casale. 1506. [It. casale t f. casa.] 
A hamlet (in Italy, Malta). 

Cascabel (kcrsk&bel). 1639. [a. Sp .cascade l 
little round bell, child's rattle, rattlesnake.] 1. 
Gunnery. Formerly the knob at the rear end of 
a cannon; now all behind the base ring. ||a. 
A rattlesnake; also its rattle. [Sp.] 176a 
Cascade (ksesk^i-d), sb. 1641. [a. F. y ad. 
It. cascata , f. ca scare to fall.] A waterfall; usu- 
ally, a small fall ; esp, one of a series Also 
transf. and fig. 

An artificial a Mss. Fiozzl A a of ice Tyndall, of 
lace (mod.). 

Cascade (ksesk#*d), v. 170a. [f. the sb.] 
To fall or pour in a cascade. Also transf b. 
vulgar. To vomit 1805. 

IlCascara (ka'sk&ra). 188a. [Sp.] A bark 
canoe (in Spanish America) 

Cascarilla (kocskdrila). 1686. [&.Sp.,dim. 
of cascara bark, ] The bark of the plant Cro- 
ton eleuteria , used as a tonic. Also called c. 
bark. Hence Caacari'llln, a bitter substance 
(Ci S H 1s 0 4 ) obtained from c. bark, 
f Caschiela wia. Sc.pl. 1596. An instrument 
of torture. 

|| Caschrom (ka’sxr^m). 1806. [Gael, cas 
foot, chrom crooked. ] An instrument of tillage, 
called also ' foot-plough ’„ 

Case (k/is), sb* [ME. «u, eaas, a. OF. cas 
: — L. casus, f. cas-, cadert .] ti. A thing that 
befalls or happens ; an event, occurrence, hap, 
or chance -1596. ta. Chance, hazard, hap 
-1560. 3. An instance ME. 4. The case : The 

actual state of matters ; the fact ME. 5. Con- 
dition (esp. physical condition], plight ME. 6. 
Law. a. A cause or suit. b. A statement of the 
facts of a matter sub judtee, for a higher court, 
c. A decided case. a. The case as put by one 
of the parties 1596. 7. Med. a. The condition 

of disease in a patient 1709. b. An instance of 
disease; * a record of the progress of disease in 
an individual* ( Syd . Soc. Lex.) 173a. c. U.S. 
slang A ' cure* 1848. 8. Grammar. [L. casus 

used as tr. Gr. wrwffts, restricted by the Stoics 
to nouns, and including the nominative.] a. 
One of the forms of a sb., adj., or pron., which 
express its relations to some other word, e.g. 
as subject, object, etc. b. loosely , The relation 
itself. ME. 

x. I you recount a ruefull cace Spenser, a By caane 
of fortune Caxton. 3. In manyeCaasis 1449. 4. The 

a with me is the reverse Macaulay. // is not the c. 
(mod.), When a lady’s in the a Gay. iAll o e . : all 
one. 5. [They] came home ageyne in wersc can* than 
they wente CAXTON. In good case : well off j also, in 
good physical condition (arch.). In e, to ox for : 
prepared, ready. 6. C. A leading c.: one frequently 
cited as having settled some point. d« ‘ That is our 
c. r my lord * (mod.), f Action on the c.x a form of 
procedure in common law, for remedy in cases not 
specifically provided for, so called from the words in 
eonsimtli casu in the Statute of Westminster the 
Second. Called also trespass on the c., or c. simply. 
C. of conscience (tr. L. casus conecientim) ; a question 
of conduct concerning which conscience may be in 
doubt, and requiring Casuistry to deal with it. 7. b. 
A a of small-pox 1851. 

Phrases. In case : ta. in fact I b. if J C. lest 1 d. 
In case of: in the event of. \ If case \ if perchance. 
To put or set (the) casei to suppose. In any case: 
tby any means ; at all events, anyhow. So In no 
case. Comb.: tc.-divinity, casuistry j -law. the law 
as made by decided cases 1 t-putting, stating of a 
legal c, the making of hypotheses. 

Case (k/»s), sb.* ME. [a. ONF. casse , mod. 
chdsse (=~It. cassa) : — L. capsa, f. capere. ] 1. 

A thing fitted to contain something else; a box, 
chest, bag, sheath, etc. 9. The covering part 
of anything ME Also fig. 3. The frame in 
which a door or window is set; c£ Stair-case. 
1663. 4. The shell or carcass of a building 

1677. 5. A box with its proper contents 1540; 

hence, A set 1599. 0. Printing. The frame in 


which the compositor has his types, divided 
into compartments. (Ordinarily there are two, 
the upper case for capitals, etc. , and the lower 
case for the small letters, etc.) 1588. 7. Mil. 

“ case-shot 1667. 

1. A a for books Wotton. A candle card; cigar*. 
(mod.), a. The c. of a watch, of a fire-work, a sausage, 
a chrysalis, eta spec. In Book-binding: The boards 
and back of a book bound in cloth; also, a cover to 
hold pamphlets, etc., without binding 1868. fig. The 
c. of that huge Spirit now is cold Ant . 4 Cl. iv. xv. 89. 
5. A & of arms, glass, etc A c of teeth Scott. A c. 
of pistols : a brace. 

Case, sb. 3 Also case-char. 1751. One of 
the family Salmon tdse. 

iCase, 9.1 1647. [f. Case jA 1 ] To put as a 
supposition; intr, — To put cases (see Case sb. 1 
Phrases). 

Case (Ms), 9.2 157s [£ Case sb*] l. 

trans. To enclose in or as in a case; to encase, 
surround with. 9. To fit with cases 1884. ta- 
To strip of the case; to skin -1803. 

x. Bones of seals . . now cased in ice Kane. Men 
cued in iron 1863. To a a brick wall with stone 
Gwilt. 3 Alts Well iil vL hi. 

Caseation (ktat’Ajan). 1866. [f. L. casea- 
tus, treated with cheese; see -ation.] The 
coagulation of milk; in Pathol, a degeneration 
of morbid products into a cheesy material. 

Case-harden (kA*s,ha Jd’n), v. 1677. [£. 
Case sb .* (in locative constr.).] 1. To harden 
on the surface, as iron by partial cementation, 
a .fig. To harden in constitution or spirit 1713. 
a. A ca'te-hardenedor weather-beaten tar Falconkr. 
Caseic (k*is/*ik), a. 1840. [f. 1.. casern + 
-IC.] Chem. In C. acid ■* Lactic acid 
Casein (k*J‘Sf|in). Erron. -Ine. 184 r. [f. as 
prec.] Chem. A Proteid or Albuminoid, one of 
the chief constituents of milk; chemically identi- 
cal with the Legumin (or vegetable c.) of the 
seeds of leguminous plants. It is coagulated 
by acids, and forms the basis of cheese. 

Case-knife (k^ s.noif). 1704. [f. Caseji*. 3 ] 
a. A knife carried in a case or sheath, b. A 
large table knife. 

Casemate (k/i*B,m^t). 1575. [a. F., app. f. 
Sp. or It. casa + ?.] 1. Fortif. A vaulted 

chamber built in the thickness of the ramparts 
of a fortress, with embrasures for the defence of 
the place; used as a barrack, a battery, or both. 
9. Arch. — CASEMENT z. Hence Ca*aemated 
a. provided with caseinates ; strongly fortified. 
Casement (k/»*sment, k/ix-). ME. [?f. 
Case sb. 1 ] z. Arch. A hollow moulding, such 
as the cavetto. 9. A frame forming a window 
or part of a window, opening on hinges attached 
to the upright side of the frame in which it is 
fixed. (The usual sense.) 1^56. Alsoyf^. 

a. A a of the great chamber window Mids. N. 111. L 
57. C . cloth, cotton fabric such as is used for c. cur- 
tains Hence Ca*aemented a. 

Caseous (k£i*sfes), a. 1661. [f. L. caseus 
cheese. 1 z. Of the nature of cheese, cheesy, 
a. Pathol. Cheese-like in appearance 1753. 

x. (joe) That c and wrathful people [the Welsh) 
Syd. Smith. 

Casern, -e (k&zeun). 1696. [a. F., ad. Sp. 
cascrna, f. casa. ] One of a series of small (tem- 
porary) buildings for soldiers between the ram- 
parts and houses of a fortified town ; also a 
barrack. 

Case-sbot 1695. [f. Case sb*] 

Mil. A collection of small projectiles put up in 
cases to fire from a cannon; canister-shot 
Also, a shrapnel-shell. 

Ca*se-weed. 1578. [f. Case sb. 2] Shep- 
herd’s Purse. 

Ca*se-WOrm. 1606. [f. as prec.] A caddis- 
worm; see Caddis*. 

Cash (kmj), sd.* 1596. [ad. F. casse (mod. 
cause), or It. cassa : — ll capsa Case.] tz. A 
box for money, a cash-box -1734; a 6um of 
money -Z752. a. Money; in the form of coin, 
ready money X596. Banking and Comm. 1 
Specie ; also, more loosely, bank-notes which 
are at once convertible, as opp. to bills, etc. 

t. This hank U properly a general a, where every 
man lodges his money Temmjl e. Those who have 
c, come here to spend 181a So Hard c. t reeufy c., 
c. in hand. He bets, .freely when he is in c. Thacx* 
a say. Also Out of c. ... 

Comb., etc. : c.-book, in Book-keeping, a book In 
which Is entered a record of c. pain and received l 
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•credit* an overdrawn account y -payment, spec. the 
payment of c. for government paper, etc. ; -price, the 
price for payment in ready money } -register (orle. 

a till furnished with an apparatus which visibly 
records the amounts put into it \ -sale, a sale for 
ready money. 

Cash (kaef), sb.* 1598. [ad. (ult.) Tamil 
kdsu, a small coin or weight of money. The 
earlier Eng. form was cass .] One of various 
coins of low value in the East Indies and China : 
esp. The Chinese U and tsien, coins made of an 
alloy of copper and lead, with a square hole in 
the centre ; of these 1000 made a tael or liang. 

Cash, v.l 1564. [var. of Cass v , ] — 
Cashier z. -1829. 

Cash (leaf), v.* 1811. [f. Cash sb*] To 
give or get the cash for; to convert into cash, 
as * to c. a cheque 

II Cashel (ka shel). 1845. [- Ir . caiseal, 

prob. ad. L. castellum.] Ir. Antiq . A circular 
wall enclosing a group of churches and their 
appurtenances. 

Cashew (k&JVP). 1703. [ad. F. acajou , ad. 
Brazil. acaiobai\ C.-trcc, a large tree (Anaear- 
dium occidental e) cultivated in tropical countries, 
bearing a kidney-shaped Iruit (cashew-nut) 
placed on the end of a fleshy pear-shaped re- 
ceptacle (c. apple), popularly taken for the fruit. 
Comb . c.-blfd, Tanagra zeua. 

Cashier (ka.TT«*j'), sb. 1596. [ad. F. cat's sier.] 
One who has chaige of the cash of a bank or 
mercantile firm, paying and receiving money, 
and keeping the cash account, tb. A money- 
dealer -1687. 

Cashier ikaji« # j),zr. 159a. [a. Flem. or Da. 
casseren; cf. Ger. kassiren ; and see Cass v. p 
Cash v. 1 ] tx.Todismiss from service or fellow- 
ship; also generally -1791. a. To dismiss from 
a position of command or authority; to depose. 
Also transf. and fig. 1599. 8. To discard, get 

rid of 1603; fto make void -1650. ^ In Merry 
iV. I. i. 184, app. to ease of cash . 

■. spec, in the army and navy involving disgrace and 
disqualification from further government employment 
in any capacity (cf. Dismiss 9. 3). Otk. 11. iii. 381. 
To c. the King Ld. Shkffiei-l». 3. To ca&heere their 
Ruffianly Haire Pkynns. To c. an election 1601. 
Hence Cashie'rer. Cashle Tment 

Cashmere kseJmi*M). i8aa. 

[Place-name, used attrib.] a. More fully C. 
shawl : A costly shawl made of fine wool ob- 
tained from the Cashmere goat and the wild 
goat of Tibet, b. The material of which these 
shawls are made. c. A woollen fabric made in 
imitation of the true cashmere. 

Cashmerette (kse:Jm/re*t). 1886. [f. prec.] 
A dress fabric with a soft and glossy surface, 
made in imitation of cashmeie. 

Cashou, Cashu, obs. if. Cachou. 

Causing, sb. ft . dial. Usu. in pi. 1516. 
Dried dung of cattle used for fuel. 

Casing (k/i*sin), vbl. sb. 1575. [f. Case v . 2 
+ -ING J . J i. The action of the vb. a. concr. 
Something that encases, as the c. of a fly, a 
building, a well, etc. Also in techn, uses. 1791. 

Casino (k&sfuo). 1789- 0 - It., dim. of 

casa.} || x. A summer-house (in Italy) 1831, 

a. A public room used for social meetings; esp . 
a public music or dancing saloon 1789. a- A 
game of Cards; see Cassino. 

Cask (kask), sb. 1557. [app. a. F. casque , 
ad. Sp. casco a head- piece, a head, a sconce, 
an earthen pot, etc. Sense 1 appears only in 
Eng. ] x. A wooden vessel of cylindrical form, 
made of curved staves bound together by hoops, 
with flat ends; a barrel. Cf. Barrel sb, x. 
Also fig \ B. A cask and its contents; hence as 
a measure of capacity 1727, ts- —Casket. 

b. Case, shell -1727. t4- - Casque -1696. 

Also attrib. and in comb, 

Cft8k,v. 156a. [f. prec.] To put into a cask. 
t Ca&kan et 1607. [Made up of casket and 
carkanet, perh. orig. a misprint,] Used by 
some as-CARCANET, by others as - Casket 
-1693. 

A c. of Jewells 1621. Ac. w* red stones In it *638. 

Casket (kersket), j *. 1 1467* I 9 f nnkjl - 
etym, ; in form a dim. of, but earlier than. 
Cask.] i, A small box or chest for jewels, 
letters, or other thiugs of value, itself often of 
value and richly ornamented. AUo fig. b.Occ. 


the title of a book of selections 1850. a. A 
coffin. U. S. 1870. 

1. A richly carved c. of ivory 1876. fig. They found 
him dead. .An empty c. John v. i, 40. 

Casket, sb.*, var. of Gasket. 

Ca-sket, v. i6oz. [f. Casket sb. i] To en- 
close or put up in a casket. 

I have, .casketted my treasure Alls Well il v. 96. 

Casque (kask). 1580. [a. K, ad. Sp. casco 
in same sense.] A piece of armour to cover the 
head ; a helmet. U sed loosely of all military 
head-pieces, and now hist., poet., or foreign. 
Also transf. in Bot . and Z.ool, 

My good blade carves the casques of men Tennyson. 
Hence Casqued ppi. a, having a c. on. 

Casquet (ka'sk^t, kask*). 1611. [a.F., dim. 
of casque.] A light and open helmet. 
tCass, a. 1549. [ad. L. cass us.] Dismissed, 
cashiered; null -1651. 

Cass, v. Still Sc. 1460. [a. F. casser, t L. 
quassare to break in pieces, annexing in later 
times the senses of L. cassare to annul. ] 1. To 

make void, annul, quash. Sc. Law. ta.To dis- 
miss; disband, cashier -1709. 

Cassada, var. of Cassava. 

|| Cassareep (k**s&r*p). 183a. [Carib.] * The 
inspissated juice of the cassava, which is highly 
antiseptic, and forms the basis of the West 
Indian pepper-pot’ (Treas. Bot.). 
t Ca-ssate, v. 151a. [f. L.cassat-, cassare .] 
* Cass v. -1744. 

Cassation (kx&fi’Jan). ME. [ad. late L. 
rasmtionem ; see Cass v . So in F.J The action 
of making null and void. 

Court o/C. [Fr. Cour de cassation ], in France, the 
supreme court of appeal, having power to qua^h 
[fasscr) decisions of the other courts. 

Cassava (k£sa*vA). 1555. [In F. cassave, 
Sp. casabe , from the Taino lang. of Hayti.] z. 
A plant, Manihot utilissima (N.O. Euphorbia- 
cese), called also Manioc, with fleshy tuberous 
roots, used as food in tropical America. 

There are two varieties, Sweet C. ( Af . Aipi), pre- 
pared as a vegetable, and Bitter C-, containing a 
virulent but volatile poisonous juice, which is expelled 
by beat. 

2. The nutritious starch obtained from the 
roots ; the bread made from this 1577. 

Casae paper, casste-. 1688. [? F. papier 
cassi broken paper.] The paper of the two out- 
side quires of a ream. 

|| Casserole (kiesSrJu-l\ 1706. [F., dim. of 
casse an open-mouthed pan.] 1. A kind of 
stew-pan 1725. a. The edging of certain dressed 
dishes. 

|| Cassette (kaset). 1 793. [Fr., dim. of casse, 
caisse (cf. Case).] x. A casket a. Photogr. 
A small flat box used as a container in transport- 
ing a plate or film. 3. Ceramics. — Saggar i. 
tCasshe. Also Caxes. X548. The wild 
chervil; used vaguely of other plants -1640. 

Cassia (ksrsia). OE. [a. il, a. Gr. naaia, 
ad. Heb.] 1. An inferior kind of Cinnamon, 
esp . the bark of Cinnamomum Cassia, More 
fully C.-bark. a. The tree, Cinnamomum Cassia 
1553. 8* A fragrant shrub or plant. (CC 

Ps, xlv. 8.) 1594. 4- Bot, A genus of trees, 

shrubs, or herbs (N.O. Leguminosse) of many 
species, the leaflets of several of which are the 
Senna leaves of medicine. The name Cassia 
fistula was given early to one species, the Pud- 
ding Pipe tree, a native of India, but cultivated 
elsewhere, which produces the cassia pods con- 
taining a pulp used as a laxative. Thence the 
name has keen extended to the genus. ME b. 
Any medicinal product obtained from this 1543. 

Comb., etc: c.-bark, also called c. llgnea (see 
above, i)j -buds, the unexpanded buds of several 
species ofCinnamon, esp. Cinnamomum aroma ticum, 
used like doves ) -oil, common oil of cinnamon. 

Cassi'deous, a. 1835. [f. L. cassidem . ,] 

Bot. Helmet-shaped. So Cassi*difonn a. 
fCassidoine, -done, -demy 1. ME. [a. OF. 
eassidoine , pop. var. of calcidoine , ad. L. choice - 
donius (lapis).] - Chalcedony -2753, 

Cassidony a (kee sidani). 1578. [? — prec.] 
Bot. x. The plant Lavandula Stachas, French 
lavender. a* Mountain or Golden C, s the 
Gnaphalium of books. 

Cauie, -y (kae-si). dial, 1693. [ - Icel. 
bass, mod. kassi a case, creel, etc.] A kind of 
basket made of straw. (Orkney and Caithness.) 


Cassimere (kse-simi-j). 1774. [in F. casi- 
mir , another form of Cashmere.] A thin fine 
twilled woollen doth used for men's clothes. 
Cf. Kerseymere. 

tllCassine, 1708. [F. ; cf. It. casino.] Mil. 
A farm-house, where a number of soldiers have 
posted themselves, to make a stand -1753. 

Cassinetle (ksesine't). 1846. [? Suggested 
by cassimere. ] A modification of cassimere, 
with the warp of cotton, and the weft of fine 
wool, or wool and silk. 

Cassinian (ksesi-ni&n), a. 1726. [f. proper 
name Cassini .] Of or pertaining to G. D. 
Cassini (1625-17x2), or his descendants, French 
astronomers, or to their researches. 

C. oval : 3 Cassinoid. 

Cassino (k&sfWi. Also casino. 1792. [var. 
of Casino.] A game at cards in which the ten 
of diamonds (great cass) counts two points, and 
the two of spades (little cass) one; eleven points 
constituting the game. 

Cassinoid (ksrsinoid). [a. F. cassinoide ; 
see Cassini an.] Geom. An oval having two 
foci, such that the product of the focal radii of 
any point on the curve is constant : a curve 
which Cassini wished to substitute for the el- 
lipse, in explaining planetary movements. 
Cassioberry (kac-si^,be ri). 1753. The fruit 

of Viburnum Isevigatum, the C.-bush. 
Cassiopedan, a. 1630. Of Cassiopeia, a 
northern constellation. (In 1572 a brilliant new 
star appeared in this constellation, only to dis- 
appear again.) 

Cassique, obs. f. Cacique. Also, the Mock- 
ing Bird of Guiana 1825. 

Casslterite (k&srt^rrit). 1858. [f. Gr. *a<r- 
aiTtpos + -itk.] Min. Native stannic dioxide, 
the most common ore of tin, occurring as tin 
stone, wood tin, toad's-eye tin, stream tin, etc. 
Caasi terota-ntalite, a tantalite which contains 
much stannic acid. 

Cassius (kae-sids). Name of a German 
physician of 17th c. ; whence Purple of C., a 
purple pigment produced by the action of chlo- 
ride of tin on a solution of chloride of gold. 
Cassock (kae-sak), sb. 1550. [a. F. cosaque 
long coat (whence probably It. casacca, Sp. 
casaca ) ; perh. a back-formation from casaquin 
(taken as a diminutive), f. (ult.) Pers. kasaganef. ] 
Ti. A cloak or long coat worn by some soldiers; 
also that of a horseman -1699. fa. A long 
loose coat or gown, orig. worn by both sexes 
-1628. 3. A close-fitting garment with sleeves, 

fastened up to the neck and reaching to the 
heels, worn under surplice, alb. or gown by 
clerics, choristers, etc., at church services ; or 
as ordinary clerical costume 1663. 4. ** cleri- 

cal office ; wearer of a c. 1628. 

4. During the war, he laid aside the cassoc Robert- 
son. He had a suspicion of all cassocks Thackeray. 
Hence Ca'asock v. to dress in a c. 

Cassolette (ksesole't). 1657. [a. F., double 
dim. of casse pan. ] x. A vessel in which per- 
fumes are burned, a. A box with a perforated 
cover to diffuse perfumes 1851. 
tCassonade. 1657. [a. F., f. casson chest.] 
Unrefined cane sugar imported in casks -18x0. 
Cassoon (k&sfJ-n). 1799. Occ. var. of 
Caisson, q.v. 

Cassowary (kse's^w^fri). 1611. [a. Malay 
kasv&rl. ] i. A genus of large cursorial birds, 
related to the Ostrich, inhabiting New Guinea, 
etc. They stand about five feet high; the wings 
are useless for flight, but are furnished with 
quills, like spines, which serve for combat or 
defence, a. New Holland C. : the Emeu. 1842. 
f| Caasumunar. 2693. [app- Eastern.] Med. 
The tuberous root of an East Indian plant ; it 
is warm, bitter, aromatic, and smells like ginger. 
(Cf. Zkdoary.) var. 

Cast (kast),jA ME. [f.thevb.] L 1. The 
act of casting or throwing (simply) ; a throw ; 
the distance thrown, a. spec. A throw of dice 
1509. Also fig. 3. A throw or stroke of for- 
tune; hence, fortune; fate. Obs. or dial. ME. 

4. A throw of a sounding-lead, fishing-line, net, 
dredge, etc. 1616; t pee. In Angling , that which 
is so cast 1556; a spot suitable for casting 1823, 

5. A throwing of the eye in any direction ; a 
glance, a look, expression. ? Obs. ME 0 . A lift 
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CAST 

Id a conveyance. Also fig. 1630. 7. fig . ‘ A 

Stroke, a touch ’ (J.), specimen, taste 1553. 

I. The disputed c. was a drawn one Scott. A 
measuring c : one in which the results require 
measurement About a stones c. Luke xxii. 41. 

Tis no winning c. Mj£t. To set , stake upon ae. 3. 
Black be their c. 1729. f At the last c.,\e. the Inst 
shift. 4. The right to a c. of the net Burton. A c. 
suited to the state of the water 1683. 5. With a sad, 

leaden, downward c. Milt. Pens. 43. 7. A c. of one's 
office 1575, cunning 1589, politics 1676. 

II. A throw in wrestling; an overthrow (arch.) 
ME. 

HI. A throwing; the quantity thrown 1430. 

A c. of scatter'd dust Dryden. A c. (= a couple) of 
hawks, etc. 1470*. fA c. (=a hatch) of bread B. Jons. 
A c. ( = the number in one throw, vis. three or four, a 
warp) of herrings 1577. 

IV. That which is thrown off or out. 

A c. (<br second swarm) of bees Fuller, The c. 
(= what is thrown up from the crop) of a hawk 
Tennyson. The c. of an earthworm White. 

V. Calculation ; techn. the addition of the 
columns of an account 1575. 

+VL Device, design; trick -1609. 

VII. Form into which a thing is thrown; dis- 
position. arrangement 1579. a. Theat. The 
assignment of the parts in a play to the several 
actors; f the part assigned to any actor; the set 
of actors collectively 1631. 

1. The c. of draperies (in Painting) 1784, of a sentence 
M. Arn old, a. A powerful c. {mod.). 

Vm. tx. Casting or founding 160a a. A 
model made in a mould ; occ ., the negative im- 
pression taken from the original, a mould 150a. 
Also transf. and fig . 

x. C of Brazon Cannon Haml. 1.L7J. a. Books, 
pictures, castes Evelyn. A c. of my head Johnson. 
Renal casts : the urinary tubules found in kidney 
disease. 

IX. A twist or turn, esp. to one side ; a bear- 
ing 1505. 

C. 0/ the eye i a slight squint. 

X. x. Dash or shade of colour ; tinge, hue ; 
shade 1602. Also fig. a. A dash 166a. 

L The pale C of Thought Shaks. A deeper c. of 
dejection i8ao. a. A c. ofironical humour Scott. 

XI. Kind, sort, style, quality, stamp, type 

*653- 

A sinister c. of countenance Marry at. This C. of 
mind Addison. A C. (— bent) towards Devotion 17x1. 
A c. of talk Johnson Heroines of such a c. Gibbon. 

XII. Hunting. The spreading out of the 
hounds in search of a lost scent 1830. Also fig. 

Cast (least), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. cast. 
[ME. eastern , a. ON. kasta to cast ; replacing 
OE. weorpan (see Warp), and now itself re- 
placed in the literal sense by Throw, q. v.] I. 
x. trans . To project with a force of the nature 
of a jerk; to Throw; to fling, hurl, pitch, toss. 
Also fig Occ. absol. a. refi. To throw oneself 
(not colloq. ) ME. 8 - To throw forth M E. I4. 
To emit -174a, 5. To cause to fall on, truer, 

etc. ME. tfl. To toss (the head) -1792. 

1. Certayn men . . keste water vpon him Caxton. 
fTo c. seed. Now usu. fig. C. thy bread vpon the 
waters Eccles. xl x. To c. dice 1565, a vote (mod.). 
To c . lots : see Lot. t To c. an arrow Wyclif. C. 
ashore, away, etc. a Low on her knees herself she 
cast Tennyson. 3. To c. a net 1526, an angle B. Jons., 
5 Aye 1651, an anchor 1798, a lure x68a. To c. an eye , 
glance , look, etc. ITo c. a reflection upon. 5. To c. 
light, a shadow (on). To c. into the shade . 

II. 1. To throw down, overthrow, defeat 1481. 
to. To find guilty, convict -1849. +3. To con- 
demn. Const for (the penalty) -X816, Also 
fig. and transf, 

z. The king was cast from the throne 1755. To c. 
R b? r se 1577, a sheep 1882. To c. in wrestling Mach. 
It. iii. 46. Now arch. Cast in damages 1854. 3, Cast 
for transportation Mackenzie. 

IIL 1. To throw off, out, away ME. a. esp. 
To shed, or drop, out of due season 1477. 8. 

To vomit. Now only of hawks, etc. (exc. dial.) 
ME. Also absol. 4. To dismiss, reject; esp. 
as disqualified or unfit ME. 

x. To c. a shoe Scott, a rider Spenser. Cast not 
a clout till May be out Old Maxim. To c. the skin, 
as reptiles, caterpillars 1626; so, to c. hair, horns, 
teeth, leaves (now arch.). To c. spawn Walton, 
eggs Addison, young 1769. To c. a swarm (of bees) 
1533. a As a figge tree casteth her vmixnely figs 
Rev. vL 13. Toe. a calf, a lamb 1523. 3. To c. the 

gorge x to retch. Temp, il L asx. Toe. a sigh C axton, 
a shout Pope. 4. The State .. Cannot with safetie c. 
him Oth. 1. L isow Horses cast from the cavalry 1817. 
CL in an examination 1854. 

IV. To throw up with a spade or shovel; 
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hence, tto clear out (a ditch, etc.) -1614; tto 
raise (a mound, etc.) -1667. 

Toe. sods , turf, peat (north.). To c. a rampart M ilt. 

V. 1. To put with force, decisiveness, or haste. 
(Now usu. throw.) ME. Also fig. a. To put 
into ME. +8. To set to (upon) some action 
-1662. 4. To confer, allot (arch.) 1612, 

1. Cast thy mantle aboute the Acts xii. 8. To c. 
cares 1751, blame 1842, an imputation 1883, upon 
a person, a. To c. into prison ME., into bell Jowett. 
4. To c. an estate upon the heir Tomlins. 

VL To reckon, calculate (orig. by means of 
counters) ME. 

(intr.) t To c. at accounts. To c. and balance at a 
desk Tennyson, (trans.) The books were cast 1805. 
To c. accounts : orig. to sum up accounts: now to 
perform the operations of arithmetic. To c. the tides 
164a. To c. a horoscope , nativity, etc. . Also absol. 
fToc. water\ to diagnose by the inspection of (urine). 
To c. beyond the moon . to conjecture wildly, f (trans.) 
To c. danger, peril, the worst. 

VII. To resolve in one’s mind, deliberate ME. ; 
to contrive ME. ; tto design (to do) -1808. 

They caste.. bow they mvght breng hym out of 
prison Caxton. Cast to have the wind on your 
pac k W alton. 

VUI. 1. To dispose, arrange ME. a. Theat. 
To allot (the parts) to the actors; to appoint 
(actors) for the parts 17 xx. 

1. To c. streets in comely fashion Bible Pref. 8. To 
C. (facts) under heads 1710, into a series of letters 
H. Miller. fTo c. a drapery (in fainting) 1706. 
a. Our parts in the other world will be new cast 
Addison. They, .cast me for the part 1809. 

IX. To form (metal, etc.) into a shape, by 
pouring it when melted into a mould; to found. 
(Now a frequent literal sense.) MEL Also fig. 

Toe. into candlesticks 1614. A figure cast in soft 
wax Hogarth, fig. To c. inventions in a new mould 
1606. 

X. To turn, twist. [Parallel to warp.] X. 
Of timber, etc. : To warp 1544- n. About. To 
veer 1671. Also trans. 3. To turn (the scale 
or balance) (arch.) (Cf. casting-vote.) 1597. 

x. Oake . . will shrink, cast, drawe a nayle Best. 
a. To c. to port Nares. 3. To c. the balance 
J. H. Newman. 

tXI. To cover by casting (mortar, etc.) on. 
(Cf. Rough-cast.) -1663. 

XIL Unplaced senses, +x. To tie (a knot) 
-1825. a. Hunting, intr. To spread out and 
search for a lost scent 1704. Also transf. and 
fig. (trans.) To throw off, put on the scent 1781. 

a. Out forward first . . Cast far and near, cast all 
around R. Eg.-Warbuhton. fig. To c. for excuses 
Browning. 

Phrases and Combs, z. To C. loose J to unfasten 
with force, set adrift- To c. anchor, a damper, 
lots, a spell : see those words, a. (See also simple 
senses and advbs.) To C. about: a. intr. to turn 
about x Naut. to change tbe course ; b. to go search- 
ing this way and that, orig. a hunting locution ; c. to 
devise means. To c. aside: to throw aside from 
use. To C. away : a. to put from one ; b. to throw 
away, L e. in waste or loss; C. to wreck; to strand. 
To C. back: to go back over the same course, 
revert. +Toc. by: to throw aside from use. To 
C. down : a. to demolish ; b. to bend and turn down- 
ward (the eyes, etc.); C. to deject in spirits. To C. 
forth : a. to expel, eject ; fb. to throw out (branches, 
etej. To C. in : to throw in (as something extra) ; 
in To c. in one’s lot among or with : to become a 
partner with To C. off : a. to throw off (clothes, 
etc.)j also fig . ; b. fig. to put from one, abandon; c. 
to slip (dogs); to let fly (hawks) ; d. Naut to loosen 
and tnrow off (a rope, eic.). 6. to estimate space taken 
in print by MS. copy. f. Knitting, to close loops and 
make selvedge. To c. out : a. to expel, make an out- 
cast (lit. a nafif .) ; b. to thrust out of doors, society, 1 
etc. ; C. to vomit ; also transf. and absol. ; d. intr. to 
quan-el (Sc. and n. dial.). To c. up : ta» to vomit i said 
also of the sea ; b. to raise suddenly (the eyes, the head) ; 
c. to throw up (with a shovel) ; d. to rake up and throw 
in one’s teeth (Sc. and n. dial .) ; e. to add up, calcu- 
late; f. intr. to turn up, appear \Sc. and north,). 

Ca "Stable, sb. rare. 1821. [f. prec.] The 
projection of waste metal on cast articles. 
Castalia (ksest^-liA), Castalle, -ly (kae-s- 
t&li). 1591. [L. and Gr., pr. name.] Aspring 
on Mount Parnassus, sacred to the Muses ; often 
used allusively. Hence Caat&lian 4. of Castalia 
or the Muses. 

fCastaae, -anie, -ayne. ME. [a. ONF. 
castanu , castaine (mod. ch&taigne) : — L. cas- 
ta ne a. J A chestnut -1567. 

CastaneouB (k»st?i-ni%), a. 1688. [f. L. 
castaneus, ) Chestnut-coloured. So Casta’nean. 

Castanet (kcrstinM, -ane*t). 1647. (ad-Sp. 

castafuta , dim. of castafla castanea. ] A 
small concave shell of ivory or hard wood, used 
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by the Spaniards, Moors, and others, to produce 
a rattling sound or rhythmic tapped accompani- 
ment to dancing ; a pair of them, fastened to the 
thumb, are held in the palm of the hand, and 
struck with the middle finger. Usu. in pi. 

Castinettas, knackers, of the form of chesnuts used 
. . by the Spaniards in their dances Stafylton. 

Castaway (ka*st4w*i). 1526. [ l Cast v.] 

A. adj\ Rejected; reprobate; useless; strand- 
ed 154a, 

C. bones of the deer, bear, and wild ox Page. 

B. sb. One who or that which is cast away or 
rejected; a reprobate 1526; a shipwrecked man 
1799. Also fig. 

Reprobates and castawaies 1563. Wreck and stray 
and c. Swinburne. The castaways of society 1869. 

Caste (kast). 1555. [ad. bp. and Pg. casta 
race, lineage ; orig. ' pure (stock or breed) f. 
casta, fem. of casto : — L„ castus (see Chaste). 
Formerly written cast.] ■fx. A race, stock, or 
breed -1774. 9 » tpec. One of the hereditary 

classes into which society in India has long 
been divided. Also transf. 1613. 

The members of each caste are socially equal, have 
the same religious rites, and generally follow the 
same occupation or profession ; they have no social 
intercourse with those of another caste The original 
castes were lour: 1st, the Brahmans ox priestly caste; 
and, the Kskatriyas or military caste; 3rd, the 
Vaisyas or merchants; 4th, the Sudras, or artisans 
and inborn ers. Now almost every variety of occupa- 
tion has its caste. 

9. fig. A class who keep themselves socially 
distinct, or inherit exclusive privileges 1807. 4. 
This system among the Hindoos; also the posi- 
tion it confers, as in To lose, or renounce c 1811. 
Also gen. and fig. 

3. That repose Which stamps the c. of Vere de Vere 
Tennyson. 4. fig. Loss of c. in society 1816. 

fCa-sted, fifil. a. Earlier f. Cast. Shaks. 

Castellan (ka'stel&n). [ME. castclain, a. 
ONF. (mod. chdtelatn) L. caste llanus, f. cas- 
tellum ; refash, after L. 1 The governor or con- 
stable of a castle. Hence Ca'etellany, the 
lordship of a castle, or its district. 

Castellar (karste*l&j), a. 1789. [f. L. cas- 
tellum + -AR.] Pertaining to, or ol the nature 
of, a castle. 

Castellated (kx-ui&Uited),/**/. a. 1679. [f. 
med.L. castellatus. 1 x. Built like a castle ; hav- 
ing battlements. Also transf. -fa. 1 Endosed 
within a building, as a fountain or cistern * 
-1766. 3. Dotted with castles 1808. 4. Lodged 
in a castle {rare) 1837. 

s. transf. C. mountains H. Walpole. 3. The c, 
Rhine Byron. So Ca'Stellate a. (rare). lienee 
Ca'Stellate v. to build with battlements. 

Castellation (ksestel^l'Jdn). 1818. [ad.med. 
L castellationcm.] The building of castles; the 
furnishing of a house with battlements; concr 
a castellated structure; a battlement 
Ca-stellet, -elet. ME. [a. ONF. caste let, 
dim. of castel . See also Chatelet. J A small 
castle, vnr. 

Casten, fpl. a. By-form of Cast pa. pple 
Now dial. 

Caster (ka-stnj). ME. [f. Cast v .] One 
who casts (see Cast v.). 2. See Castor *. 

A c of accounts 1598, of nativities 161 1, of the evil 
eye 1887. spec. A c. in bras x66r, of cannon 1884. 

Castigate (kae*»tig^t), v. 1607. [f. L. casti- 
gat- t castigare (f. castus) + -ATE 9 . J x . To chas- 
tise, correct ; to subdue by punishment or dis- 
dpline ; now usu. , to punish or rebuke severely 
Also t transf 2. To correct, revise, and emend 
1666. Hence Ca"sti gator, one who castigates 
Ca*atigatory, a. corrective, punitive; t sb. an 
instrument of chastisement. 

Castigation (ksestig^-Jan). ME. [ad. L. 
castigationem ; see prec.] x. tCorrective pun- 
ishment or discipline -x 677 ; now, severe punish- 
ment or rebuke, flagellation 1640. a. Correc- 
tion, emendation i6xx. 
s. A well-merited c. 1831. 

Castile soap (k&stf'l ®£«*p). Formerly 
ca«tle-eoap. x6x6. [f. Castile , in Spain, where 
orig. made.] A fine hard soap, white or mottled, 
made with olive oil and soda. 

C&sti'll&n, sbA 1570. [var. of Castellan.] 
One living in a castle; one of the garrison of a 
castle, Now Hist. 

Castilian (k&stHiftn), a. and sb. 2 1526. [In 
sense 1, ad. Sp. Castellano pertaining to Castile 
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(Caste l la, so called from the forts erected by 
Alfonso 1 for its defence).] i. Of or pertaining 
to Castile; a native of Castile; the language of 
that province, hence, standard Spanish 1796. 
a. A Spanish gold coin worth about 51. Hist, 
Casting (ka-stiq), vbl. sb, ME. [f. Cast v. 
+ -ing >.] z. The action of the vb. 9. concr. 
a. Any product of casting in a mould, b. The 
earth cast up by worms, c. Vomit; esp. what 
Is cast up by hawks and the like. 

x. A c. of the skin Bacon, of a story M. Arnold, of 
a nativity T895. intr. Reasoning is.. c about Locke. 
C. or warping 1823. 

Comb etc.: c.-box, fa dice-box; also, a box used 
for talcing a cast in stereotyping: f-countera //, 
counters used in calculation: -bottle, a vinaigrette. 

Casting (ka'stin), ppl. a . ME. [f. as prec.] 
1. That casts (see Cast v .). s. That turns the 
scale, deciding, as in c. voice, vote # weight 1622. 

Cast iron, cast-i-ron. 1664. 1. iron run 
in a molten state into moulds where it has 
cooled and hardened. Also attrib . (commonly 
hyphened.) a. fig. Hard, insensible to fatigue; 
rigid, stern ; wanting in pliancy, (hyphened.) 1830. 
a. A cast-iron Statesman 1830, rule 1876. 

Castle (ko‘s’ 1 ), sb. [(1) OE. caste l neut., 
ad. L. castcllum in the Vulgate, rendering nispa) 
village; (a) castel masc., a. ONF. castel (mod. 
F. chdieau) : — L. caste Hum fortress, dim, of 
castrum. Cf. Chester.] I. From Latin, fi. 
As tr. L. caste llum of the Vulgate, village -1564. 
fa. pi. As tr. L. castra camp -1483. 

U. From French, x. A large building or set 
of buildings fortified for defence ; a fortress. 
Retained as a name for large mansions which 
were formerly feudal castles OE. Also fig. (or 
allegorical ). a. poet, or rhet. for : A large ship 
1642. g. A tower borne on the back of an 
elephant ME 4. Naut. A tower on the deck 
of a ship. Cf. Forecastle. ME. 5. Applied 
(in proper names) to ancient earthworks, as 
Round C, near Oxford, etc. 6. Chess. A piece, 
made to represent a castle; a Rook 1640. 

x A castel al of lima and ston Chaucer. The mill 
buys out the c. Emerson. The Castle, in reference 
to Ireland, means specifically Dublin Castle , as the 
seat of the vice-regal court and administration: hence, 
In politics, the authority centred there, the officials 
who administer the government of Ireland. Also 
mttrib. Phr. An {Englishman's house is his c. a. 
The floating Castles dance upon the Tide Black more. 

Phrase. Castle in the air, visionary project, day- 
dream , idle fancy . Occ . castle in Spam [ r . chAteau 
en Repagne] is found 1 also castle alone. 

Comb . : tc.-bote, the keeping of a c. in repair, a 
contribution levied for this purpose ; -soap, see Cas- 
tile soar : -town, a town cfefeuded by a c.? also ( 5 c.) 
a collection of houses lying under or near a c. Hence 
Ca*Btle-like a. and adu. 

Castle (kcrs’l), v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. To 
enclose in, or as in, a castle 1587. ta. To 
ornament with battlements. CHAUCER. 3. 
Chess. To move the king laterally towards the 
castle (rook), which is then moved to the square 
next to him on the other side 1656. 

Ca*stle-bui lder. 1711. One who builds 
castles in the air, a day-dreamer, a visionary 
schemer. So Caatle-bul lding vbl. sb. and ppl.a. 
Castled (ko*s'ld ),ppi. a. 1669. [f. Castle + 
-ed.] x . Furnished with a castle or castles, a. 
Castellated 1789. 

1. Norham’n c. steep Scott. a. In the c. house . . 
Which sheltered their childhood M. Arnold. 

Castle-guard. Z. The guard of a castle, 
a. Feudal Syst. A kind of knight-service, where- 
by a tenant was bound, when required, to defend 
the lord’s castle ; the tenure of such service 1^76. 
3. A tax orig. in commutation of this service ; j 
also the land chargeable therewith 1576. 
fCawtlery, castelry . 1679. [f .castel Castle 
sb. ] The jurisdiction of a castle ; the territory 
subject to it. var. tCa'stleship. 

Ca*stleward. ME. i x. The warden of a 
castle Wyntoun. a. * Castle-guard 2, 3. 

fEastling (kcrstliq), 16. 1580. [dim. of Cast ] 
ppl. a. or sb. J 1 . The offspring of an untimely 
birth; an abortion -1704- »• The second (or 

third) swarm from one hive in the season -x66a. 
x. C. FoIm of B&lWt Ass Butler Hud. 11. il 53 * 
Ca-atling, vbl. sb. See Castle v. 
fCast-me-down. Corrupt f. Cassidony. 

CA-at-off, ppl . a. and sbfi 1741* U- Cast 
ppl. a.] ppl. a. Thrown off, discarded: as 


clothes, a lover, etc. 1746. sb. [sc. person or 
thing .] (Cast-op’s is the better pL) 

Castoff, sb.z 1881. [f. CASTsb.] The twist 
of a gun-stock. 

Castor 1 (ka-staj). 1547. [a. F. and L., a. 
Gr. uderreup beaver.] 1. The beaver. (Now 
rare. ) a. A reddish-brown unctuous substance, 
havixtg a strong smell and nauseous bitter taste, 
obtained from two sacs in the inguinal region 
of the beaver; used in medicine and in per- 
fumery; castoreum x6oi. 3. A hat, orig. of 
beaver’s fur; later of rabbit’s fur and spelt caster. 
Now colloq . or slang. Cf. Beaver. 1640. 4. 

* A heavy quality of broadcloth used lor over- 
coats ’ (Webster). 

3. A Beaver [and] a new Caster 1688. 

Castor 2 (kerstaj). Alsocaster. 1676. [var. 
of Caster, f. Cast v.] x. A small vessel with a 
perforated top, from which to cast ground pep- 
per, etc. , extended to other vessels used to con- 
tain condiments at table, as in ‘a set of castors ’. 
9. A small wheel and swivel attached to furni- 
ture, so that it may be turned without lifting ; see 
Cast v. X. 1748. 

x. C. sugar: powdered sugar, so called as being 
taitable for use in a c. 

Ca-etor 3 . 1526. The first star m the con- 
stellation Gemini or the Twins, the second be- 
ing Pollux ; the two representing the twin sons 
of Tyndarus and Leda. 9. Corposant or St. 
Elmo's fire 1708. 

Castor 4 (kn'stsj). 1888. [? corruption of 
Castane, or L. castanea.] The piece of horn 
inside the hock of the horse. Cf. CHESTNUT. 

Castors. Min. See Castor ite. 

|| Castoreum (kjest6«*ri£ra). ME. [L., f. cas- 
tor beaver.] « Castor 1 a. var. +Ca*story. 

Casto'rial, a. [f. Castor 1 3.] (Joe.) Per 
taining to a hat. Lowell. 

Ca -storm. 1831. [f. Castor L] Chetn. A 
crystalline substance obtained from castoreum. 

Ca-storite. 1868. [This mineral and another 
were at first named castor and Pollux .] Min . 
A variety of Petalite. 

Castor oil (ka-stsi oi*l). 1746. [?] A pale 
yellow oil obtained from the seeds of Ricinus 
communis or Palma Christi; used as a purga- 
tive, and, locally, in lamps. Also attrib. 

Castral (kce*str&l), a. 1844, [f. L. castra + 
-al.] Belonging to the camp. 

Castramefation (kse strftmft^-Jan). 1679. 
[a. F., f. L. castra metaru] The art or science 
of laying out a camp. 

Ca*strate, a. (sb.) 1639. [ad. L. cast rat us ; 
see next.] adj. Castrated. Obs. exc. in Hot. 
1704. tj£. [sc. man.] -1691. 

Castrate (kse-str^t), v. 1613. [f. L. caslrat-, 
castrare .] z. To remove the testicles of; to 

geld. Also transf. and fig. a. To mutilate (a 
book, etc.) by removing parts of it; esp . to re- 
move obscene or objectionable passages from ; 
to expurgate 1627. 

a. The fallowing letter, which I have castrated in 
some places Addison. Hence Castra’tlon. 

|| Castrato (kastra ttf). PI. castrati. 1763 
[It; pa. pple. of castrare used subst.] A male 
singer castrated in boyhood so as to retain a 
soprano or alto voice. 

Castrensian (ksestre-nsi&n), a. 1657. [f. L. 
castrensis +-AN.] Of or pertaining to a camp; 
camp-. So tCastremsial. 

Casual (kje-3‘»ftl, karziw&l), a. (sb.) ME. 
[a. F. casuel, ad. L. casualis, t. casus. ] x. Sub- 
ject to or produced by chance ; accidental, for- 
tuitous. 9. Coming at uncertain times; not to 
be calculated on, unsettled 1460. 3. Occurring 

without design 1667. t4- Liable to happen 

>1645. +5. Subject to chance or accident -1799. 
6. Of persons, etc. : Not to be depended on, 
uncertain, happy-go-lucky (colloq.) 1883. I7. 

Casuistic (rare) -1753. ■» CAUSAL 1578. 

x. That which scemeth most c and subject to fortune 
Rxlrioh. a. Both the known and c. Revenue 
Clarendon. 3. To talk of c. things De Foil & Ac. 
man 1883. Hence c. (~ occasional) labourer , poor , 
ward, etc. A c. ejector {Law) was a fictitious ejector 
in an action formerly allowed to determine the title 
to land. Hence Ca*Bual«ly adv.,<nc aa (rare), 

B. sb. ti. A chance. (Chiefly in pi.) -165a. 
a. [sc, revenue ] 1825. 3. colloq. = c. workman, 

visitor, pauper, ward, etc. t86o. 


Ca- ualism. 1873. [f. prec.] The doctrine 
that all things exist or happen by chance; a 
state of things in which chance reigns. So 
Ca*aualiatf one who holds the doctrine of c. 
fCasua-llty. 1540. [a. F. casuaIiU\ see 

Casual. Now Casualty.] i. Chance; a 
chance; esp. an unfortunate accident -179a. a. 
A casual source of inoorae -1649. 

Casualty (kae-3iM|filti, kse-zi«,filti). ME. 
lad. L. casual Has, after royalty, etc.; formerly 
Casuality.J 1. Chance (as a state of things). 
? Obs. 9. A chance occurrence, an accident; 
now generally a fatal or serious accident, b. 
Mil. Used of losses by death, desertion, etc. 
1494. t3. Liability to accident -181a. 4. A 

casual charge or payment 1529. TJ Erron. for 
Causality 1635. 

x. Combinations of. . genius with happy c. Johnson . 
a. Casualties of the service 1810, on our coast 1861. 
attrib. in c. ward , the ward in a hospital where 
accidents arc treated. 

|| Casuarina (ktesixf i&rai-nfi). 1806. [f. mod. 
L. casuarius cassowary, from the likeness of the 
branches to the feathers of the bird.] Bat. A 
genus of trees, with jointed leafless branches, 
resembling gigantic horse-tails (Equiseta), na- 
tives of Australia, etc. The Australian species 
is known as Beef -wood, and Oak. 

Casuist (kac*zi«,ist, kae*g««,ist). 1609. [a. 
F. casuiste, f. L. casus.) One who studies and 
resolves cases of conscience. (Often used in a 
sinister sense; see Casuistry.) 

Casuists willing and competent to soothe his con- 
science with Sophisms M acaulay, Hence fCa'suist 
v. to play the c. Ca*sulstess, a female c. Casu- 
i’Stic, -al a. pertaining to casuists or casuistry. 
Casuis-tically adv. 

Casuistry (kse-zix^iBlrt, ksrgi «-). 1705. [f. 
Casuist. At first contemptuous; cf. sophistry , 
etc.] The science, art, or reasoning of the casu- 
ist; that part of Ethics which resolves cases of 
conscience, applying the general rules of re- 
ligion and morality to particular instances which 
disclose special circumstances, or conflicting 
duties. Often applied to a quibbling or evasive 
way of dealing with difficult cases of duty ; so- 
phistry. 2. A register of (medical) cases 1883. 

z. CL destroys, by distinctions and exceptions* all 
morality Bolingbrokk. 

tCa’Sule. [OE. casul ad. L. casula (dim. of 
casa).] = Chasuble -1824. 
tllCa*SUS. 1571. [L.] Each of the segments 
of the base of a triangle cut off by a perpendi- 
cular falling from the vertex. 

Cat (kaet). sb. 1 [OE. catt masc., catte fem. , 
Common European word of unkn. origin.] L 
1. A carnivorous quadruped, Felts domesticus , 
which lias long been domesticated. Wild c., 
Felts sylvestris , native and still found in Great 
Britain, is larger than the domestic cat. Also 
fig- 9. Z.00L (usu. in pi.) A member of the 
genus Felts or Panthera, including the lion, 
tiger, etc. 1607 3. Used of animals of similar 

appearance, as civet-, pole-c., etc.; also in 
flyings., an owl (cf. K. chat-huant) ; aea-c., 
the Wolf-fish 1553. +4. • Cat-skin -16 77. 

x. The mouse hounter or catte is an onclene heste 
1530. fig. His mother called me an old c. Marry at 
3. A. Y.L. in. ii. 70. 

n. Transf. 1. A movable pent-house, used in 
sieges, also called cat-house 1489. tAlso * 
Cavalier (Fortif.) -1659. 9. Naut. Applied 

to different parts of the tackle used to raise an 
anchor out of the water to the deck of the ship, 
or suspend it outside clear of the bows; chiefly 
-Cat-head 1626. 3. -sCat-o’-nine-tails 

1788. 4. A double tripod with six legs, so placed 
that it always rests on three legs 1806. g. A 
term used in games: esp . A piece of wood 
tapering at each end, used in tip-cat; also, the 
game itself 1598. 

3. This Cat's a cousin-german to the Knout Wol- 
cott. Phrases. To turn c. in pan : to change sides, 
from motives of interest, etc. To oee (watch) which 
wap the c. jump* : i. e. which direction events are 
taking. To let the c. out of the bag: see Bag. To 
grin like a Cheshire c. (see N. & Q. 1853 V, 402). 

Comb., etc.: C.-block (Naut\ a two- or three-fold 
block forming part of the c. 4 ackle 1 -fall (Naut.), the 
rope between the c.-hlock and the sheaves in the c.» 
head ; -gold, cat's-gold (Ger .kateengold), a yellow-* 
ish variety of mica (cf. cat.silver) 1 -ha'xnmed, having 
hams like those of a c. ; -book (Naut.), a strong hook 
on the c. -block j -house (see 1 above) ; -ice, cat's 
ice, thin ice of a milky white appearance in shallow 
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places | -ladder, a kind of ladder used on sloping 
roofs i -nap, a short nap while sitting ; -purchase 
(jVaut.) ^ eat -tackle ; -rope (Want. ), a line for hauling 
the c.-hook about; -salt, a kind of common salt, 
finely granulated, formed out of the bittern or leach 
brine I -silver, mica with a silvery appearance; 
•sleep » cat-nap ; -tackle {Naut.), the tackle to raise 
the anchor to the c.-head. 

+Cat, sb . 2 Also catt. 1699. [Orig. the same 
wd. as prea] A strong vessel with a narrow 
stern, projecting quarters, and a deep waist; 
formerly used in the coal and timber trade on 
the north-east coast -1825. ? Hence c.-boat, a 

sailing-boat having the mast placed very for- 
ward and rigged with one sail ; c.-rig, a rig of 
one fore-and-aft mainsail. 

Cat (kset), v. 1769. [f. CATrd. 1 ] I .Naut. 
To raise (the anchor) from the surface of the 
water to tne cat-head. 9. To flog with the cat- 
©' -nine-tails 1856. 8. slang. To vomit 1877. 

Cata- (kata~), cat-, earn-. [Gr. Kara-, tar-, 

tea 0 - f used in comp.] a, Down (locally) ; b. 
down, away, entirely; c. implying disparage- 
ment ( * mis-) ; d. inferior ; e. down upon ; f. 
against and reflected back, hence, answering to; 
g. intensive, downright, completely; h. hence, 
like Eng. be-, making a vb. transitive. 
+Cataba-pti*t 1561. [ad. Gr. Karaffaim - 
cttjs. ] One who opposes baptism -1864. 
IlCataba sion. 1753. [Gr.] A place for relics 
under the altar of a Greek church. 

Catabatic ^-bae-tik), a. 1881. [ad. Gr. xara- 
0 arifc 6 sj f. tcara&alvtiv. ] Med. Of a fever : De- 
clining by degrees. 

Catacaustic (kact&kj-stik), a. and sb. 1708. 
[mod. f. Gr. aura- back + kclvotikqs CAUSTIC. ] 
C (curve) : a caustic curve formed by reflection. 
U Catachresis fksetdkrrsis). 1589. [a. L.,a. 
Gr. Ka.T&xp*) 0 i*, f. naraxprjaBai to misuse.] Im- 
proper use of words ; application of a term to 
a thing which it does not properly denote ; 
abuse of a trope or metaphor. 

Lakes.. by the figure c. called seas 1605. Hence 
Catachre'Stlc, -al a. of the nature of c. ; -ly adv. 

Catachthoni an, -thonic, a. 1884. [f. Gr. 
uaraxObvios.] Subterranean. 

Cataclasm (kae't&klaez’m). 1829. [ad. Gr. 
narcucKaapa, f. Hara-KXavJ] A break or disrup- 
tion. Hence Cataclas*mlc a. 

Cataclysm (kae-Ukliz’m). 1637. [*• cata ’ 
clysme, ad. Gr. Ka.Ta.KXvap. 6 s deluge (also fig.), 
{. Kara + A great and general flood of 

water; esp. the Flood. (In Geol. used vaguely 
for a sudden convulsion or alteration of physi- 
cal conditions.) Alsoyf^. 

fig. That the Indian army surgeons will be swept 
away in the general c. 1861. Hence Cataclysmal, 
Cataclysmic adjs. of, pertaining to, or like a c. 

Cataclysmlst (ksetakli-zmist). 1887. [f. 

prec. +-1ST.] One who adopts the hypothesis 
of cataclysms in Geology; a catastrophist. var. 
Cataclyamatiat (rare). 

Catacomb (kse tik^m). OE. [a. F. cata- 
combe, ad. It. catacomba : — late L. Catacumbas, 
?the cemetery or the locality.] 1. A subterra- 
nean place for the burial of the dead, consisting 
of galleries with recesses in their sides for tombs. 

a. Used in the 5th c in connexion with the cemetery 
under the Basilica of Sl Sebastian, on the Appian 
Way, near Rome. b. Applied later (in the pi.) to all 
the subterranean cemeteries lying around Rome. In 
the sing, applied to a single crypt or gallery. 1669. 
C. Extended to similar works elsewhere, as in Egypt, 
etc. 1705. 

9. Any subterranean receptacle of dead bodies, 
as the catacombs of Paris, which are worked- 
out stone quarries; also fig \ 8. transfi A com- 

partment with recesses in a wine-cellar 1795. 

s .fig. A perfect c. for monsters of extinct races 
Darwin. 

Catacoustics(kjetHkau’stiks). 1683. [mod. 
f. Cat a- in sense t + Acoustics. Cf Cat- 
optrics.] The science of reflected sounds. 
Catadioptric, -al (kx ta.dai.p-ptrik, - 81 ), a. 
1723. j f. Cat a- in Catoptric + Dioptric.] 
Pertaining to or involving both the reflection 
and the refraction of light. So Catadio’ptrics, 
the science of c. phenomena. 

Catadrome (kaenadrpum). 1693. [ad. Gr. 
Hardbpopos,] ti- A course for tilting. (Diets.) 
9 . A machine for lifting or lowering heavy 
weights 1656. 
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Catadromous (katardrJmas), a. 1881. [f. 
Gr. nard down + -tipopoi running. Cf. Ana- 
dromous.] z. Zool . Of freshwater Ashes : 
Descending to or towards the sea to spawn ; as 
the EeL n. Bot. Of ferns : Having the lowest 
secondary branches originating on the posterior 
side of the pinnae (mod.). 
fC&’tadupe. 1596. [a. F., ad. L. catadupa 
(pi.), ad. Gr. narddoviroi (pi.) the cataracts of 
the Nile, f. Kara down + Sovrros thud. (But see 
L. and S.)] A cataract or waterfall, orig. those 
of the Nile - 1755 - „ 

Catafalque (kaet&faelk). 1641. [a. mod. F., 
ad. It. cataftilco (also used); of unkn. deriv. 
See Scaffold.] i. A temporary structure of 
carpentry, representing a tomb or cenotaph, 
and used in funeral ceremonies. 9 . An open 
hearse 1855. Also transfi 

Catagriia-tic, a. 1657. [a. F. catagmatique, 
f. Gr. k dray pa, f. Knrayvvvai to break.] Med. 
Of or belonging to fractures or their treatment 
1684. quasi-j>. A medicine of use in healing 
fractures. 

t Catal an, a. 1598. Var. of Cathaian, a man 
of Cathay or China; ?a thief, scoundrel, black- 
guard (Twel. N. 11. iii. 80) -1649. 

Catalan (kse talaen), a. 1480. Of or belong- 
ing to Catalonia. As sb. A native of Catalonia; 
the language of Catalonia. 

C. forge, a blast-furnace for reducing iron ores, much 
used in Catalonia and the neighbouring di&rricts. 

Catalectic (ksetale-ktik), a. 1589. [ad. late 
I., catalecticus , a. Gr. KaraXrjKUKds, f. Kara - 
Xijytiv to leave off. Cf. F. catalectiyue .] Pros. 
Of a verse : Wanting a syllable in the last foot. 
+Ca*talects, sb. pi. rare. 1610. [ad.JL. cata- 
lecta, a. Gr. *Kardx*KTa, f. KaraXtyuv to reckon 
among. Cf. Analecta.] In sense of L. f a 
collection of short poems ascribed to Vergil ; 
also, detached pieces. 

^Catalepsy (kae't&lepsi). ME. [ad. med. L. 
catalepsia , f. Gr. KardXijijis.] z. Med. A disease 
characterized by a seizure or trance, with sus- 
pension of sensation and consciousness. a. 
Philos. Comprehension, apprehension 1656. 
var. (in L. form) Catalepsis. 

Cataleptic (kxtaie‘ptik), a. 1684. [ad- late 
L. catalepticus, a. Gr., £ KaraXapHavuv.] i. 
Med. Of, pertaining to, or affected by, catalepsy. 
9. Philos. Pertaining to apprehension 1847. As 
sb. One affected by catalepsy. Hence (in Med.) 
Catale-ptiform, Catale'ptoid adjs. resembling 
catalepsy. 

Catallactic (kcet&lsektik), a. 1831. [ad. Gr. 
KaraWaKTiKos^i. KaraXXdaafivj) adj. Pertain- 
ing to exchange 1862. As sb. pi. Political 
Economy as the 1 Science of Exchanges \ Hence 
Catalla'ctically adv. by way of exchange. 
fCatalogize (kse'talpd^ai z, -gai z). 1609. [f. 

Gr. KaTa\oylC*oOai\ influenced by CATALOGUE. 
Cf. cataloguized] i. To reckon up. a. To 
insert in a catalogue -1665. 

Catalogue (kartal^g), sb. 1460. [a. F., and 
ad. late L. catalogus , a. Gr. KardXoyos. f. Kara- 
Arfyfiv.] x. A list, register, or complete enu- 
meration ; in this sense now arch. Abo fig. 
9. Now, a list or enumeration systematically ar- 
ranged in alphabetical or other order, often with 
the addition of brief particulars 1667. 

s. The C. of the Slain Addison. a. Finished my 
C. of books Pepys. Hence Cat&lo'gic, -al a. of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, a c. 

Catalogue (kae*t 4 l^g), v. 1598. [f. prec.] 
x. trans. To make a catalogue or list of. a. 
To Insert in a catalogue. Also fig. X635. 

x. To c. a woman's features, a library (mod.), a. To 
c. innocent acts with sins H. Walpole. Hence 
Ca*talo : guer, one who catalogues; also Ca*ta- 
lo guist, var. Cataloglst. Cataloguize v. 
{trans.) to Catalogue. 

jjCatalpa (kitae-lpd). [Indian of Carolina, 
where Catesby discovered C. bignonioides in 
1726.] Bot. A genus of trees (N.O. Bignonia - 
cese), natives of N. America, W. Indies, Japan 
and China, having large simple leaves, and 
terminal panicles of trumpet-shaped flowers. 
Catalysis (katae-lisis). 1655. [a. Gr. nard- 
Xvais, f. naraX vtiv.) ti. Dissolution, destruc- 
tion, ruin (rare) -1660. 9. Chem . Berzelius’ 

name for the effect produced in facilitating a 
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chemical reaction, by the presence of a sub- 
stance, which itself undergoes no permanent 
change. Also called contact action. 1836. 

x. This sad c. and declension of piety Evelyn. 
Hence Catalytic a. of the nature of. or pertaining 
to, c.| having the power of acting by c. Catap 
lytically adv. 

Catamaran fkRitftm&rscn, k&tse*m&r&n). 
1697. [ad. Tamil; ' tied tree or wood 1. 
A kind of raft or float, consisting of two or more 
logs tied together side by side, the middle one 
twnng longer than the others; used, esp. on the 
Coromandel coast, for communication with the 
shore. Also applied to similar craft used in 
the West Indies, off the coast of S. America, 
and on the St. Lawrence and its tributaries. 
Also attrib. ta. A kind of fire-ship or torpedo 
- x 83a. 3. A cross-grained person, esp. a woman. 

colloii. [? Assoc, w. cat.] 1833. 

s. He experimented with Fulton's * catamarans'— 
the prototypes of the modem fish torpedoes— against 
the Boulogne flotilla Allardvce. 

|| Catamenia (ksetdmrnia), rd.//. 1754. [Gr., 
neut. pi. of naropyrtot monthly.] The men- 
strual discharge. Hence Catame*nial a. 
Catamite (kwt&mait). 1593. [ad. L. Cota- 
mitus, corrupt f. Ganymedes .J A boy kept for 
unnatural purposes. 

Catamount (ksel&mannt). 1664. [Short t. 
Catamount ain.] ti- — Catamountain 
-1736. 9. In U. S. the puma or cougar 1794. 

C atamountai n, cat o* mountain (kseti- 
mairnt^n, -Oimau’nten). ME. [app.Eng.] 1. 
Orig., the leopard or panther; also the Ocelot 
(Pel is pardalis), or other Tigcr-cat. 9 . transfi. 
A wild man from the mountain 16x6. 

a. attnb. Cat-a-Mountaine lookes Merry IV. n. it 97. 

fCatana-dromous, a. 1753. [f. mod. L. 

catanadromi, f. Gr. nard + dyd + -Spopos.] Zool 
=»Anadromous. 

Cat and dog, cat-and-dog. 1579. z. 

attrib. Full of strife ; inharmonious. 9. A game 
played with a piece of wood called a cat (cf. 
Cat .riM) and a club called a dog 1808. 

Phr. To rain cats and dogs-, to rain very heavily. 

Catapan (kae tapxn). 1797. £ad. med. L. 
catapanus,cate-\ f. Gr. Kartiravo) rwv dfiupdroj* 
(he who is) placed over the dignities (Littri).J 
The officer who governed Calabria and Apulia 
under the Byzantine emperors. 
fCa-tapasm. 1657. [ad. Gr. nardnaopa, f„ 
Karairdoaeiv to besprinkle.] Med. An old name 
for any dry medicine in powder which was 
sprinkled on ulcers. 

Catapetalous (kxtfipe-tftlas), a. 1847. [f. 
Gi. nurd each to each + niraXov Petal.] Bot . 
Having the petals united only by cohesion 
with united stamens, as in Mallow. 

Catapho-nlc, a. [f. Gr. nard + spanr^ + -ic.] 
Pertaining to cataphonics (Diets.). 

Cataphnnir* (Irwtafp-niks), sb. fil. 1683. 

Cat acoustics. 

Cataphract (kae tdfraekt). 1581. [ad. L. 
cataphractes (in sense 3 cataphractus), a. Gr.; 
f. KaraippdoacLp to clothe in mail.] 1. An 
ancient coat of mail. Hist. Abo transfi. in Z.00L 
9. A soldier in full armour X67X. %Catachr. for 
Cataract 1581. 

s. Archers and alingers, cataphract* and spears 
Milt. Saws. 1619. Hence Ca'taphracted a., Zool. 
covered with a scaly armour. Cataphra*ctic a. 
pertaining to or resembling a c. 

Cataphrygian (kwt&fri’dgiAn), a . and sb. 
1 585. Ch. H tst. A Mon tanist ; so called because 
the sect originated in Phrygia. 
fCataphysic, -al, a. 1654. [f. Gr. /sard + 
Qvoit + -IC. + -al.] Contrary to nature. So 
Cataphyaica sb. pi. (nonce-vud.) 

Cataplasm (kse't&plaez’m). 2563. [a. F. 
cataplasms , ad. L., a. Gr. aardnAacr^ia,] Med . 
A poultice; ta plaster. Also fig. Hence Catap 
plA'amlc, -al a. of the nature of a c, 

Cataplexy (kae'tupleksi). 1883. [mod. £ 
Gr. KaTdir\T){ ir, f. KaranXiftToety.] The hypno- 
tic state in Animals when ‘shamming dead*. 
Hence Cataple*ctlc a , of or pertaining to c. 
tCatapuce. ME. [a. F.J Herb. Lesser 
Spurge -1794. 

Catapult (kse’t&pzrit). 1577. [a. L. cata- 

pulta , a. Gr. naravtiXTijs, prob. f. nard against 
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+ fr&Kkeiv to hurl.1 t. An ancient military 
engine worked by a lever and ropes for discharg- 
ing darts, stones, etc. a. A boy's shooting con- 
trivance consisting of a foi ked stick and elastic 
band 1871. 8* Applied to mechanical contri- 

vances by which objects are shot out at a great 
speed. C&tapu'ltic a. Catapultie*rJ-ii£R(a)]. 

Catapult, v. 1848. [f. prec.l To hurl as 
from a catapult ; to shoot (at) with a catapult. 
intr. To discharge a catapult. 

Cataract (kartfiraekt), sb. ME. [a. F. cala- 
racte, ad. L. cataract a, a. Gr. Karap\p)dicrrfs, f. 
Karapdaativ to dash down, or ? uarapprjyvvvai 
to break down.] tx. //. The ‘ flood-gates * of 
heaven (see Gen, vii. ix, viii. a) -1684. Used 
also of waterspouts; and transf. 9. A water- 
fall; prop, a large one, falling over a precipice, 
as opp. to Cascade 1594. Also tran sfi and Jig. 
t3* A portcullis. (Early in Gr. but rare irf Eng J 
-1853. 4. Pathol. An opacity of the crystal- 

line lens of the eye, or of its capsule, or of both, 
producing impairment of sight, but never com- 
plete blindness, f App. a hg. use of 3. J 1547. 
Also fig 5. Meek. A form of governor for 
single-acting steam-engines, in which the stroke 
is regulated by the flow of water through an 
opening 1832. 

i. Milt. P. L. x». 824. a. fig. Cataracts of declaims*, 
lion Cow per. Hence Ca'taracted ppl. a. having 
CAtaracts. tC&tax&’ctic a. of the nature of ft c. 
Cat&r&'Ctoue a., Pathol, affected with c. 

Cataract, v. 1796. [f. prec.] tram . To 
pour like a cataract {nonce-use), intr. To fall 
in a cataract. 

Catarrh (k&tipj). 1533. fa. F. catarrhe, ad. 
I., catarrhus, ad. Gr. Karappovt, f. narappeiv 
to flow down. ] ti . The profuse discharge fiom 
nose and eyes which generally accompanies a 
cold, formeily supposed to run down from the 
brain; a running at the nose -1796. fa. Cere- 
bral effusion or haemorrhage ; apoplexy -1708. 
3. Inflammation of a mucous membrane, caus- 
ing increased flow of mucus, and often attended 
with sneezing, cough, and fever 1588. 

3 - Epidemic u, influenza. Summer c., hay-asthma. 
Hence Cata*rrUal a, Catarrhou a a. 7 Ob*. 
Catarrhine, catarhine (kaetftrain), a. 
x86a [ f. Gr. /card + pis, ptva nose. ] Z.00I A 

division of the order Quadrumana , including 
apes or monkeys having the nostrils close to- 
gether, oblique, and directed downwards. 
Cataspillte (kAtae-spiUit). 1868. [f. Gr. 
uardomKox spotted.] Min. A hydrous silicate 
of alumina, with some iron, manganese, etc. 
gCatasta. 1650. [a. L. catasta scaffold.] 

Hist . a. A block on which slaves siood for sale. 
AEo b. a bed of torture. 

Catastaltic, a. 1851. [ad. L. catastalticus , 
a. Gr., f. KaraariWtky to repress.] Med. Re- 
straining, checking ; used of astringent and 
styptic substances. 

f| Catastasis (kitse'stAsis). 1656. [Gr. ; f. 
xuftardyai.J x. The third part of the ancient 
drama, in which the action is heightened for 
the catastrophe. a. Phet. The narrative part 
of a speech, usu. the exordium, in which is set 
forth the subject to be discussed (Diets.). 3. 
Med, The state or condition of anything ; con- 
stitution; habit of body (Diets.). 

1. No catastrophe, rather a c. or heightening Car. 

LYLE. 

Catatfterism (kfitarstdriz’m). 1803. [ad. 
Gr. naraortpurpd t a * placing among the stars’, 
(ult.) f. Kara and darhp. Cf. Asterism. ] a. 
pi. A treatise attributed to Eratosthenes giving 
the legends of the different constellations, b. 
A constellation. 

Catastrophe (kAta-stnffi). 1579. [a. Gr. 
Karaarpwpij , f, tearaoTpispeiv . ) 1. The change 

which produces the final event of a dramatic 
piece; the denouement. a. * A final event; a 
conclusion generally unhappy ’ ( J.) ; overthrow, 
mm i6ox* 8. An event producing a subversion 
of the order or system of things 1696. esp. in 
Geol. A sudden and violent physical change, 
such as an upheaval, depression, etc. (See 
Cataclysm, Catastrophism.) 1833. 4. A 

sudden disaster. (Used very loosely.) 1748. 

a The late war. and its horrid c. Marvell. Used 
Joe, (n a Hen. tf, il L 66. Hence Catastrophic, -al 
a of the nature of, or belonging to, a c. ; »ly adv. 
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Catastrophism (kfitae'strdfiz’m’). 1869. [f. 
Catastrophe 3 4-ism.] The theory that cer- 
tain geological and biological phenomena were 
caused by catastrophes, or sudden and violent 
disturbances of nature. So Cata'atrophiet, one 
who holds this theory. 

Catawba (Jc£t§*bd). 1857. [f. the river in 
S. Carolina, U.S. (named from the Katakba 
Indians), where the grape was found.] a. An 
American species of grape ( Vitis Labrusca). b. 
The light sparkling wine made from this grape. 

Catbird (ksrtbojd). 1731. [From its cry of 
alarm.] An American thrush (Mimus Caro- 
linensis ). 

Catcall fkse*tk51), 1659. [From the wanl 
of the cat. j x. A squeaking instrument, used 
esp . in play-houses to express disapprobation, 
etc. 9. The sound, a shrill screaming whistle, 
made with this or with the voice 1749. 

1. 1 was very much surprised with the great Con. 
sort of Cot-calls, .a kind of Catterwawling Addison. 
Hence Ca'tcaU v. to sound a c. j trans, to assail 
with catcalls. 

Catch (kertj), sbfi ME. [f. the vb.] L The 
act or fact of catching (see Catch v.) 1580. 9. 

The catching of fish; the number caught at one 
time 1465. t3. Sc, Tennis -1599. t4. A catch- 
ing question -1693. 5. Something intended to 

catch the attention, etc. 1781. t6. A glimpse 

-1796. 7. corner , That by which anything is 

caught and held 1496. 8. That which is caught 

or is worth catching 1596. tg. A fragment or 
scrap of anything caught up; a snatch -1830. 
10. A/us. Orig. a Round; subseq. a round in 
which one singer catches at the words of an- 
other, producing ludicrous eflects i6ox. 

x. f To lie {he) at {upon) the to be on the watch 
for an opportunity of catching or seizing something : 
On ihe c. for a husband Jane Austen To mi*.s a c. 
{Cricket) 1770. Also traits/, s H. J. Ford; a safe c. 
1884. 5. This (s a ha'penny c. 1871. 7. For a katch 

for my gate j d, 1320. 8. The Gentleman bad got a 

great C. of her, as they say Dsydrn. 9. It has been 
writ by catches, with many intervals Locke (J ,). We 
retain a c. of these pretty stories Glanvill. 

fCatch, sb * [ME. cache , ? f. Catch j 3 .] - 
Ketch -1693. 

Catch, a. \ see Catch-. 

Catch (kcetj), v. Pa. t. and pple. caught 
(kQt), though catched, cotched are still in diaL 
and vulgar use. [ME. cachtn , cacchen, a. ONF. 
cachier • — late L. *cabtiare , f. captus, replacing 
in Rum. captarc , ana in late use ■■ venari ‘ to 
hunt, chase’. For this sense chacen ^ OF. 
chacier, chace was adopted by 1300.] 

I. tx. To chase, trans . and intr. -1526. 

II. x. To capture^ esp. that which tries or 

would try to escape. (The main sense.) ME. 
a .fig. To ensnare; to deceive ME. t3» fig* 
To attain -1605. 4. To overtake (an agent in 

motion). Now usu. toe. up. 1610. Hence, To 
reach in time i8a6. 5. To come upon suddenly 

or unexpectedly ; to surprise {in, at, or doing 
something) x6xo. 6. To reach with a blow. 
Said also of the missile, etc. To hit. 1583. 

1. To c. a Butterfly Cor. i. sii. 6, a Bird 167a. a To 
c. him in his words Mark xii. 13. 4. To c. a horse 

near the winning post {mod.). Caught in a shower 
Addison. To c. a train, the post, etc. (mod), 3. 
Caught napping 1734, in the act Dickens. 

III. x. To seize and keep hold of ME. Also 
fig. (Obs. exc. of fire.) 9. intr, (for refi.) To 
become entangled or fixed 178 7. 

x. The fire caught many houses Carlyle, intr . 
The fire hath caught Southey. Otk. in. iii. go, a. 
The bolt would not c. {mod.). 

IV. To take ME. Also /te 
Catching cat-naps as I could Rank. 

V. To snatch, esp. with away, up, at 1535. 
He. .hastily caught His bundle.. ana went bis way 

Tennyson. 

VL To intercept and lay hold of (anything) 
in its course 1548. 

To c. a ball (in Cricket) 1849, Hence To e.outen c. 
(a person) t to put him out by catching the ball from 
his bat. To c. an opportunity Sia T, Browne. To c. 
one** breath', see Breath. His robe being eatebed 
by a bramble 1734. 

VII. To get or take a thing passively; esp. to 
take, incur, or contract by exposure, infection, 
sympathy, or imitation ME, 

| To c. one** deatkqf cold a mischief, it (cofloq.), To 
c. the breeze Addison. Used also ellipt. with refer- 
ence to fire, frost, the wind. To c. the plague Tivel. 
N. l v. 314. She ‘caught the trick ef grief, and 
sighed ‘ Mas. Gaskell. 
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VIII. To seize by the senses or intellect ; to 
apprehend 1560. 

To c. a sound Goldsm., what a man says Haxlitt, 
the meaning 1837, an attitude from life 1883. 

IX. To arrest the attention, mind, fancy, etc.; 
to captivate ME. 

To c. the fair Davors, the eye Tr. k CV.m. iii, 183. 
Phraars. C. me {at it) I (see ll. 5X Toc.it; to get 
a thrashing or a scolding ( collog .). To c. the eye of 
another : to arrest the glance of the other. To c.fire s 
fie. to become inflamed or inspired. To c. a Crab, a 
T a star *. see these wds. 

Comb, (with adv*.) C. away : to snatch away. C. 
on t EL intr. to join on {coltoq.); b. U. S . to appre- 
hend j C. to ‘take* {colloq.). C. up: a. to carry 
suddenly aloft ; b. to lilt suddenly 1 c. to adopt 
quickly 1 d. to interrupt, pull upt e. 17. S. to prepare 
the horses and mules lor the march, trans. and absoL 
H ent e C&'tch&ble a. that can be caught. Ca’tcber, 
one who or that which catches. Ca’tching PPI.O, 
that catches; {spec.) infectious; uncertain; {fig.) de- 
ceptive, catchy ; taking. Ca'tchingneea. 

Catch-, in comb, and attrib. Mainly the vb. 
in phraseological combination : a. with $hs., in 
sense * one w ho or that which catches ’ (the ob- 
ject), as c.-all, etc.; also in sense ' to catch, the 
catching of (the object) *, as c.-ball, - cold , etc.; 
b. in attnb. relation to a sb., in sense 'that 
catches or for catching', as c.-baeln, the re- 
ceptacle placed beneath the grating of a sewer, 
etc., to catch the dirt that is washed in; •drain, 
-water, -work, a drain to catch the surface 
water; -meadow, ?a meadow irrigated by c.- 
drains. 

Catch fly (ksrtjfbi). 1597. [f. Catch w.] 
A name orig. for Silent Armcria\ now for Lych- 
nis Viscaria and the various species of Silent, 
Catchment (kse tjment). 1847. [f. Catch 
V . +-MKNT.] ~Cak HING; appropriated to the 
catching of the rainfall over a natural drainage 
area, in c . basin , area. 

Catchpenny (kse-tjpeni), a. (sb.) 1759. [f. 
Catch- + Penny. ] x. Got up merely to sell. 

a. sb. Any catchpenny production. 

Catchpole, -poll (kae tjpdul). OE. [a. med. 

L. cacepollus, lit. * chase-fowl \J tx. A tax- 
gatherer; a Roman publican -*652. 9. A 

sheriff's officer, esp. a bun>-balliff ME. Also 
attrib. Hence Ca'tchpolery, -pollery. Ca*tch- 
polled ppl. a. arrested by a c. 

Ca tchup, ca tsup. 1690. - Ketchup, q.v. 
Ca*tchweed. 1776. [f. Catch v.] Herb. 
Cleavers, q.v. 

Catchword (kse-ifwfcid). 1730. [f.CATcu- 

b. ] 1. Printing. The first word of the follow- 

ing page inserted at the right-hand lower corner 
of each page of a book, below the last line, 
(Now rarely used.) 9. A word so placed as to 
catch the eye ; spec, the last word in an aotor’s 
speech, serving as a guide to the next speaker; 
a cue 1780. 3. A word caught up and repeated, 
esp. in connexion with a party 1795. 

3. The catchwords of party politics Lowell. 

Catchy (kse tji), n. colloq. 1831. [f. Catch 
v. t-Y 1 .] 1. Attractive, taking. 9. That en- 
traps 1885. 3. Readily caught «p i88x. 4. 

Spasmodic, fitful 1873. 

Cate, usu. in pi. cates (k^ts). 1461. [aphet. 
f. Ac ate : orig. =» purchase. 1 ti. pi. Provisions 
bought (asopp. to home-made) ; later, — victuals, 
food -1866. Hence 2. Choice viands; dainties, 
delicacies 1578. Also fig. 

n. Ibese curious cates are gracious in mine eye 
Greene. Tam. Shr. u. L 190. Taste of every c. 
11 bywood. Hence fCate v. to dress (food). 

IlCatecbesIs (keifk/sis). 1753. [L., ». Gr. 
learrixTiois, {. kotijxuv to instruct orally, orig. 
to resound, etc., f. teard thoroughly 4 Ijxuv to 
sound, ring.] i. Oral Instruction given to 
catechumens; catechizing, a. A book for sueh 
instruction 1753. var. tCatecheae. 
Catechetic (ksetilcelik). 1661. [ad. L., a. 
Gr. *arv7x v 7 ri *df 9 f. tearrjxrr^* &€C prec.] adj. 
Of or pertaining to catechesls; according to the 
manner of a catechism. See next. sb. mostly 

{ >/. catechetic*. That part of Christian theo- 
ogy which treats of catechesls. 

Catechetical (tetflce-tikil), a. 1618. [L 
as prec.4--AL.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with catechetics or catechesls 1624. a. 
Of, pertaining to, or in accordance with the 
catechism of a church x6x8. 3. ' Consisting of 

questions and answers' (J.) 1691. 
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3. Socrates introduced a c. Method of Arguing 
Addison. Hence Cateche*tically adv. 

Catechin. 1853. Chem. A substance ob- 
tained from catechu, etc., after the removal of 
the tannin; a white ^powder composed of small 1 
silky needles. 

Catechise (kee*t/Tciz). Now dial. 155a. 
[app. ad. F. catSchise, confounded with the vb. 
Catechize, in F . catichiser.] — Catechesis, 
Catechism. 

Catechism (kse-tflciz'm). 150a. [ad. L. 
cateehismus f on Gr. type; see Catechesis.] 
ti. Catechetical instruction; catechesis -1600. 
9. A treatise for instruction in the elements of 
the Christian religion, in the form of question 
and answer, as the (Church) C„ the Longer and 
Shorter Catechisms , etc. X509. Also transf. 3. 
fig. A course of question and answer 1596. 

t, A Y. L. 111. it a^x. a. We can never see Chris- 
tianity from the c. Emerson, transf. The Free- 
thinker's C. 1754. _ ( Hence Catechi'amal a, of thr 
nature of^ or pertaining to, a c. 

Catechist (kwt/kist). 1563. [ad. L. cate- 
chist a, ad. Gr. uarrjxttTrifs ; see above.] A 
teacher who gives oral instruction according to 
a catechism, or by question and answer ; a na- 
tive teacher in a mission church. Hence Cate* 
chPstlc, -al a. of or pertaining to a c., or to a 
catechism ; consisting of question and answer 
Catechi'sticeJly adv, 

Catechize (kae*trkaiz),x>. ME. [ad. L. cate- 
chixare, f. Gr. leaTtjxtfavt a factitive form of 
Marijxftv to din in, etc.J x. To instruct orally; 
to give systematic oral instruction, esf>. in the 
elements of religion, by repeating it until it is 
learnt by heart, or bv question and answer ; in 
the Ch. of England, to teach the catechism. 
9. To examine with or as with a catchisrn 1684. 
3. To question or interrogate; esp. with a view 
to reproof or condemnation 1604. 

1. Catechising him where he had been Swunt Hence 
Ccrtechizer, one who catechizes. 

Catechu (kse’tijtt, -t ju). 1683. [app. ad. 
Malay kacku catechu (of acacia). See also 
Cachou, Cashou.] A name given to several 
astringent substances, containing from 40 to 55 
per cent of tannin, which are obtained from 
Acacia Catechu and other Eastern trees and 
shrubs. Used in medicine, and in the arts. 
Called also Gambier, Terra Japonica, CUTCH, 
cte. Hence Catechuric a. of or pertaining to c . , 
as in catechuic acid** Catechin. 

Catechumen (ksetfleitf-mgn). ME. [ad. F. 

catichumlne, ad. L. catechumenus (also used), 
ad. Gr. /Kariyxov/jci'or ; see Catechesis.] A 
new convert under instruction before baptism. 
Used in reference to the ancient church and to 
modern missions. Occ. applied to young Chris- 
tians generally, esp . those preparing for confir- 
mation. Also transf. var. tCatechu menist. 
Hence Catechu-menate, condition or position 
of a c., var. Catechu 'menisin ; also, a house for 
catechumens. Catechu* menical a. of or per- 
taining to catechumens. tCatechirmenixe v. 
to instruct as a c. 

Categorem(kse'tfg6re:m ,kate*g6rem). 1588. 
i>d. Gr. xarrjydprj/sa, f. xarrjyopetv ; cf. xarif- 
yopot accuser, etc., f. tear a + dyopd.] Logic. 
TPredicate; a categorematic word. 
Categorematic (kaeT/gpriraartik),*. 1897. 
[t Gr *na r-qyopTfpariKos ; see prec. j Of a word : 
Capable of being used by itself as a term. 
fCategorematical, a. — Categorical. 
Jer. Taylor. 

Categoric Jcaeifgp-rik). ? Obs. 1677. [ad. L. 
categoncus, a. Gr. ; see Catrgorkm.J adj, «= 
Categorical, sb. [sc. proposition.] 
Categorical (koet/g^Tikal), a. (sb.) 1598. 
[f. as prec. +-AL.1 adj. 1. Logic . Of a proposi- 
tion : Asserting absolutely ; unqualified, gen . 
Direct, explicit, unconditional 1619. a. Logic . 
Of or belonging to the categories 1817. 3. sb. 

A categorical proposition or syllogism 16x9. 

t, C. syllogism : one consisting or c. propositions. 
I could never persuade her to be c. Mad. D'Arblay. 
Hence Catego’ricalnesa. Categorically adv . 
Categorist (kseT/gSrist). rare . 1847. [f. 
next; see -1ST.] One who classifies; one who 
deals with the categories. 

Categorize (kae*t/g5r9iz),r>. 1705. [f. Cate- 
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GORY + -ize.J To place in a category ®r cate- 
gories; to classify. 

Category (kse a t/g 5 ri). 1588. [ad. L., a. Gr. 
xanjyopia, abst, sb. f. tcart/yopos ; see CATE- 
GOREM. ] x. Logic and Metaph . A term (mean- 
ing literally * predication ’ or 'assertion ’) origin- 
ally used by Aristotle, whose ten categories or 
predicaments are 'a classification of all the 
manners in which assertions may be made of 
the subject ’ (L. and S.). Kant applied the term 
to : The pure a priori conceptions of the under- 
standing, in which (as forms) the mind envisages 
matter. 9. A predicament; a class to which a 
predication applies 1678. b. A class, or divi- 
sion, in a scheme of classification 1660. 

a Any offender who was not in any of the categories 
of proscription Macaulay. b. With him there are 
but two moral categories, riches and poverty Hazlitt. 
Catel, obs. f. Cattle. | 

Catelectrode (kaetfle-ktr^ud). [f. Gr. Hard ( 
+ Electrode ; cf. Anelectrodk.J The nega- 
tive pole of a galvanic battery. 

|| Catelectrofonus (kx tflectrftd'nife). 1 866. 

[f. nard + {jAtxrpov (see ELECTRIC) + t 6 vos 
tension; cf. Anelectrotonus.] Pkys. A state 
of increased irritability produced m a nerve near 
the negative pole of an electric current which 
traverses it. Hence Ca telectrotonic a. 

|| Catena (kfitrnk). 1644. [L.J A chain, a 
connected series. Also transf. \ 

A c. of opinions Maurice, of platitudes 1883. | 

Catenary (katrn&n). 1788. [ad. L. cate- 
narius\ see prec.) A. sb. Math. [mod.L. cate- 
naria . j The curve formed by a chain or rope 
of uniform density hanging freely from two fixed 
points not in the same vertical line. B. adj. 
C. curves Cat unary, a. Relating to a catena 
or series 1855. var - Catena'rlan a. (sb.) 
Catenate (kart/fint), v. 1623. [f. L. cate - 
nat catenare.] To form into a catena, fig. 
To chain. Hence Catena'tion, a linking into a 
chain; connected succession. 

Catenulate (k&tPnidlA), a. 1880. [f. L. 

catenula, dim. of catena.] Bot. Formed of parts 
united end to end like the links of a chain. Yool. 
Having on the surface a chainlike series of ob- 
long tubercles. 

+Ca-ter, sb* [ME. catour, aphet. £ acatour, 
Acater, q. v. | A Caterer -x6ai. transf. and 
fig. *= Purveyor -1665. 

Cater (k^-tai, kaeUx), sb* 1519. [ad. F. 
quatre. See Quatrk.] tx. Four (rare) 1553. 
T9. Four at dice or cards ; also eater-point 
(Diets.) 3. pi. Change-ringing. A name for the 
changes on nine bells 1872. 

Cater (k^-tax), v\ 1600. [f. Cater jfl.i] 
x. intr. To act as caterer for. Also absol . and 
trans. s. transf. and fig. To piovide (requi- 
sites, things desired, etc.) for 1650. Occas. 
with to (mod.). 

1. He that .. prouidently caters for the Sparrow 
A.Y.L. 11. iiL 44 - 

Cater (k/i-tai), v . 2 dial. 1577. [f. Cater 
j£. 4 ] To set rhomboidally ; to cut, go, etc. 
diagonally. So Cater adv, dial., diagonally. 
Cater-comered a. 

Cateran (kse terin). ME. [Lowland Sc. 
catherein, repr. Gael, ceathairne ‘peasantry’. 
Cf. Kern.] x. prop. tCommon people of the 
Highlands in a band. Hence, One of such a 
band; a Highland reiver, 9 . Freebooter (mod.). 
tCa terbrawl. 1565. [f. Cater sb. 2 ] A 
kind of dance or * brawl ’ -1618. 

+Ca*tercap. 1588. [f. as prec.] The square- 
cap worn by academics. Hence transf. A uni- 
versity man -1691. 

Cater-cousin (k?i*tw,kr z’n). 1547. [?f. 

Cater sb . 1 -f Coustn, perh. as — ‘catering 
cousin * ; cf. foster-father , etc.] A name for 
pet sons on terms of cousinship or familiarity 
with each other, who were not cousins by blood 
(cf. to Call cousins ). 

To be cater-cousins \ to be good friends. 

Caterer (k^-tarai). 1599. [f. C ater sb* or 
v . 1 ] One who caters. Also fig. So C&'teresa. 

Caterpillar (kaeWipibi). 1440. [? f. OF. 
chate cat ->rpiller, pilour pillager, either directly 
or through OF. chatepelose 1 hairy cat ’ treated 
as pi. The corruption caterpillar j? after pillar) 
was adopted by Johnson.] x. 111© larva of a 
butterfly or moth ; occ. those of other insects, 
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as saw-flies. 9 .fig. A rapacious person; an 

extortioner; one wno preys upon society X54X, 
3. Herb . A name for plants of the genus Scor* 
pturus from the shape of their pods 1597. 4. In 

full caterpillar tractor : A tractor with two end- 
less metal belts fitting over two cogged wheels, 
one on each side of the machine, to enable the 
tractor to travel over rough ground 19x5. 

a. The Augustine friers in London .. those Cater- 
pi 11 era and blouddy beastes Barnes. 

Comb. : c. -catcher, -eater, a sub-family of shrikes 
which feed on caterpillars ; -plant sense 3 above. 

Caterwaul (kse-tojrwol), v. ME. [f. cater 
(rel. to Cat sb. 1 ) 4 waul, earlier wrawen (Cax- 
ton), wraulen , wraule, prob. echoic.] 1. intr. 
To make the noise proper to cats at rutting 
time. Also transf. 9. 1 'o be in heat ; to behave 
lasciviously ; to woo (contemptuous) 1599. 

a. Always together, always caterwauling Fielding. 
Hence Ca*terwaul sb. Ca*terwauler. 
+Ca*tery. 1455. [aphet. f. Acatkry ; see 
Cater j^. 1 ] The office concerned with the cater- 
ing for the royal household -1779. 

Cates ; see Cate sbl 
Cat-fish. i6ao. I. A name given to : a. 
The Anarrkicas or Wolf-fish. b. Species ol 
Pimelodus , esp. P. catus, the common cat-fish 
9. The cuttle-fish or other cephalopod 1678. 

Catgut (kwtgtrt). 1599. [So in Du. katte- 
darm. Explanation of cat doubtful.] 1. The 
dried and twisted intestines of sheep, also of the 
hoi sc and ass ; used for strings of musical instru- 
ments, etc. 9. A violin ; stringed instruments 
1709. 3. A coarse cloth of thick cord, formerly 
used as stiffening 1731. Also attrtb. 
fCa-tharan. 1574. [f. Gr. #ca0cy>ui.] One 
who professes superior purity, as a Novatian, 
Paulician, etc., also an English Puritan -1657. 

Ca-tharist. 1600. [ad. med. I.. Catharistm 
(= Gr. KaOapiarai).] A Paulician, Manichnean, 
etc. ; cf. Catharan. Hence Ca tharism, the 
doctrine of the Catharists. 

Catharize (kx'karoizj, v. 183a. [ad. Gr. 
xaOaplfav.] To purify. 

Cat-harpings; see Harpings. 

H Catharsis (ka^&usis). 1803. [mod. L., a. 
Gr., f. tcaBalptiv.] 1. Purgation 9. Purifica- 
tion of the emotions by vicarious experience, as 
through the drama (in ref. to Aristotle’s Poetics 
6) 1904. 

Cathartic (k&l»a-jtik). 1619. [ad. L., a. Gr 
KaOapriKdf, see prec.] A. adj. Med. Cleansing 
(the bowels), purgative. Also gen . (and fig A 
Hence Catha Ttical-ly adv., -ness. B. sb. A 
purgative. More strictly : 4 a medicine pro- 
ducing the second grade of puigation, of which 
laxative is the first and drastic the third ’ (Syd 
Soc. Lex.) 1651. 

Catha -rUn. 1830. [See - in.] A bitter sub- 
stance extracted from senna, a purgative. 

Cat-head (kavt,hcd). 1626. X. A'aut. A 
beam projecting at each side of the bows of a 
ship, for raising the anchor, or carrying it sus- 
pended. See also Cat sb. 9. Mining. A small 
capstan; also, a broad-bully hammer. 
IlCathedra (k&J^d**. -e*™, kse’J>edr& j. 1899. 
[L., a. Gr xa$ 4 Spa chair.] The chair of a 
bishop in his church ; hence, the episcopal sec. 

Ex cathcdrd L. ; ' from the chair \ i. e. in the man- 
ner of one speaking officially, with authority; alae 
attrib. — officially uttered. 

Cathedral (kh^Pdi&l), a. ME. [ad. med. 
L. cathedra Us; see prcc.J 1. Of or pertaining 
to the bishop’s throne or see; esp. in c. church 
^ Cathedral sb. a. Of or pertaining to the 
chair of office or authority; ex cathedrd 1603. 

a. The c. utterances of Leo XIII The Schoolmens 
. . C Decisions Halks. 

Cathedral (kft)>rdrfll), sb. 1587. [orlg. 
cathedral church ; see prec ] x. The principal 
church of a diocese, containing the bishop’s 
cathedra or throne, a. fig Chief centre of 
teaching 1643. Also attrib ., as c. glass, music, 
walk («■ resembling an aisle in a c.). Hence 
Cathe dratoda. like or having a c. CathedraTic 
a. like a c. fCatbe'draliat, a supporter of th« 
c. system j one of the c. clergy. 
tCathedrated, ppl. a. 1696. Installed in a 
cathedra -165A. 

Cathedra*UCf a. x66i. [ad. med. L. ealhc- 
draticus, L cathedra.] x. La w. Pertaining to 

vie), i (ast). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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the bishop's seat or see, as c. payment , right, 
etc. a. Pronounced ex cathedrd i8. . . Also 
as quasi - j £, — c. payment . 

Catheretic (kcejiere^tik), a . 1634. [ad- Gr. 
naBaiptnieds, f. naQaipuvJ] Med, Having power 
to destroy, reduce, or consume; corrosive. As 
sh. Any mild caustic used to consume super- 
fluous flesh 1887. 

Catherine (kse*J>erin). Also Catharine, 
Kath*. z86i. [mod. L. Catharina, earlier Ka- 
terina, repr. Gr. Aheareplva, assim. to tea 9a pot. ] 
Name of a legendary Saint and Martyr of Alex- 
andria; whence a female Christian name. 

C. wheel, z. The figure of a wheel with spikes 
projecting from its circumference (in reference to St. 
Catherine's martyrdom), esp. in Her, a. Arch. ~ 
Catherine-wheel windtnv , a circular window with 
•adiating spokes. 3. A firework which rotates in the 
manner of a wheel. Also transf. and Jig. 

Ca-them. 1596. [Corrupt f. Catherine.] 
A festival on St. Catherine's day (Nov. 25). 

Catheter (kae*)>/tai). 160 1. [a. L., a. Gr. 
naOtTTjp, f. uaOiivai to send or let down.] Med. 
A tubular instrument, more or less curved at 
the end, for passing into the bladder to draw 
off urine, etc. ; a similar tube for use with other 
canals (e. g. the Eustachian c. ). Hence Ca’the* 
terlze v. to employ a c. Ca-theteriam, Cathe* 
terLzatlon, the employment of a c. 
Cathetometer (km)rfl/r miter). 1864. [f. 
Cathetus + Meter.] An instrument for mea- 
suring vertical distances, esp . small differences 
of level of liquid columns in tubes. 

0 Cathetus (kae-Jj/tife). Also kath-. 1571. 
[a. L. f a. Gr. adOeros (sc. ypapipr/), f. tcaOiivcu 
to let down. ) A straight line falling perpendi- 
culaily on another straight line or surface. 
Cathodal (kst J^dfil), a. Also kath-. 188a. 
[f. Gr. tfdfiodo? way down, L Kara +<J5ds.] Electr. 
Belonging to the cathode. 

Cathode (kaejwfrd). Also kath-. 1834. [ad. 
Gr. tedOobos : see prec.] Electr. The path by 
which an electric current leaves the electrolyte 
and passes into the negative pole; the point or 
surface in contact with the negative pole. b. 
The negative pole. Opp. to anode . 

Cathodic (kAJydik), a. Also kath-. 1852. 
[f. as piec.] Phys. Of nerve force : Efferent. 

Cat-hole, sb. OE. +Z. The den of the wild 
cat. OE. only. a. A hole large enough to let a 
cat through 1625. 3. Naut. One of the two 

holes at the stern of the ship, tlirough which a 
cable or hawser can be passed 1642. 

Catholic (kae-Jtfhk). ME. [a. Y .catholique, 
ad. late I catholicus, a. Gr. f f. tcaOdkov (i. e. 
mad' okov) on the whole, generally, universally.] 

A. adj. I. 1 .gen. Universal 1551. +9. Uni- 

versally prevalent or applicable -1752; entire 
-1671. 3. Embiacing all 7566. 

1. Science is truly c. {mod.) a. Just reasoning is 
the only C. remedy Humk. In C. Health Dkydkn. 

3. A taste so c., so unexc-luding Lamb. 

C. Epistle\ a name for the 1 general 1 epistles of 
Tames, Peter, and Jude, and the first of John, as not 
being addressed to particular churches or persons. 

II. In eccl. use. 1. Of or belonging to the 
church universal, universal Christian 1579. a. 
Of or belonging to the church universal as 
organized on an accepted basis of faith and 
order; of the true apostolic Church, orthodox 
1500, 3. As applied (since the Reformation) to 

the Church of Rome » Roman Catholic, q.v. 

4. Recognizing all Christians 1658 

1. C. Church : the whole body of Christians, the 
Church universal. a. And the Catholike faithe is 
this: that we worship one God in trinitie [etc.l Bh. 
Com. Prayer. The C. fathers 1503. The Anglo-C, 
Church Hook. 3. She IQ. Eliz.] hath abolished the 
C. religion Allkn. tC. seati » Atostolic See. C. 
Kind, ate. : a title of the kings of Spain. 4. The Lord 
Protector is.. a man of a c. spirit, desirous of the 
unity and peace of all the servants of Christ Baxtbr. 
C. land) Apostolic Church : the Irvingitea, 

B. sb. 1. A member of a church recognized or 

claiming to be * Catholic ' in sense A* II. 2; esp. 
of the Western or Latin Church ME. a. spec. 
A member of the Roman Church 157a +3* ■■ 

Catiiolicos - 1735- 

a. TbeCatholicks ^meaning Popish Romanists) A.V. 
Prtf. German C., Old C . : names taken by religious 
parties who separated from the R. C. communion in 
Germany, the former under Rouge In 1845, the latter 
after the Vatican Council in 1870-71. attrib. in C. 
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Emancipation , etc. Henoe fCatho*lical a. = 

Catholic a . 1. Catho*lically adv . 

Catho licate. 1878. [acf. med. L. catholica- 
tus.\ Jurisdiction of an Armenian eatholicus. 
Catholicism (k&)^*lisiz’m, kae*)>6lisiz’ra). 
1609. [f. Catholic + -ismJ 1. The system, 
faith, and practice of the Catholic Church, or 
adherence thereto 1656; usu. of the Roman 
Catholic Church 1613. b. A note or act of a good 
Catholic 1609. ta. =■ Catholicity 3. Jrr. 
Taylor. 3. —Catholicity i (rare) 1796. 
Catholicity (kK]>olrsIti). 1830. [1. as prec. 
+ -ITY.] z. The quality of being catholic in 
feeling, etc. 1841. 9. Universality 1843. 3- 

The character of belonging to. or being in ac- 
cordance with, the Catholic Church 1830. b. 
spec . of the Church of Rome : The doctrine or 
faith of that Church, Catholicism X847. 

s. The lessons of c, and toleration 188a. 3. A sincere 
. . trust in the G of the Church of England 1868, 
Catholicize (k&forlisaiz, kae-Jrilisaiz), v. 
i6ti. [f. as prec. + -ize.] To make, or become, 
catholic or a Catholic. 

Ca-tholicly, adv. 154a. [f. as prec. + -ly.] 
x. Universally. lObs. 1631. 9. In a Catholic 

manner 1542. 

tCa-thoucness. 1605. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Catholic quality, catholicity -1674. 
Catho’lico. Comb. f. Catholic. 
Catholicon (k5>p*lflqfa). 1483. [a. F., a. 
Gr. KaOohiKov adj., neut. sing.] 1. A universal 
remedy; panacea. Also^. a. A comprehen- 
sive tlormula 1647, treatise 1483. 

|| Catholicos (kd)>p-likffc). 1625. [a. Gr.] 

The Patriarch of Armenia. 

Ca'-thro'. Sc. [f. Cd drive.] A great dis- 
turbance. Scott. 

Catiline, a. 1599. [ad. L. Catilinaj] A 
Roman who conspired against his country B. C. 
63 : taken as a type. Hence Catilina’rian a . 

Cation (kse-ti^n). 1834. [a. Gr. /candy, f. 

Kartiuai to go down.] Electr. Faraday’s name 
for an ion carrying a positive charge of electricity 
by virtue of which it is attracted, on electro- 
lysis, to the cathode. Cf. Anion. 

Catkin (kae’tkin). 1578. [f. Du. hatteken , 
dim. of katte cat.] Dot . A unisexual inflores- 
cence, consisting of rows of apetalous flowers 
ranged in circles along a slender stalk; the whole 
forming a cylindrical, downy-looking, usu. pen- 
dant, spike ; an amentum. 

Cat-lap (ksetl&p). dial, or slang. 1785. 
[Cf. Temt>. 11. i. 288. ] Stuff fit for a cat to lap; 
tea or otner weak drink. 

Ca*t-like, a. {adv.) 1600. Like a cat, or 
that of a cat; esp. stealthy, noiseless. 

Catling (kse-tlirj). 1606. [dim. of Cat.] z. 
A little cat; a kitten 1630. a. Catgut; asmall- 
sized lute-string 1606. s.Surg. A double-edged, 
sharp-pointi d, straight knife for amputations 
1612. tf* ? Misprint for Catkin -1704. 
Catlinite. 1858. [f. Geo. Catlin , the de- 

lineator of the American Indians.] Alin. The 
sacred pipe-stone of the American Indians, a 
red clay from the Upper Missouri region. 

Catmint (kse'tmint). ME. [Cf. med.L. herba 
catti.~\ Dot. A labiate plant, Nepela Cat aria. 
Also the Eng. name of the genus. Called in 
U. S. Cat-nip. 

|| Catoblepas. ME. [L., Gr. naruDke^s, f. 
ied.ro) + /JAf ireiv.] Z00L In ancient authors, some 
African animal, perh. the gnu. Now the name 
of a genus including the Gnu. 

Catocathartic (koc ti?kS j>a*itik). 1704. [f. 
Gr. K&Tot + KaSapTLtcds ; cf. Anocathartic.] 
adj. Purgative, sb. [sc, medicine j\ 

|| Catochus (kse*t£k£s). 1656. [Gr., *■ tearogj 7, 
f. Kariyyiv to hold down.] Med, Catalepsy; a 
similar affection, but with rigidity of the limbs; 
also, coma-vigil, var. f||Catoche. 

Cat o 'mountain ; see Catamquntain. 
Catonian (kfit<^*ni&n). 1534. [ad. L. Cattb 
nianus, f. Cato, esp. Cato the Censor, and Cato 
of Utica.] adj. Pertaining to or resembling 
Cato; severe 1676. sb. A follower of Cato, So 
Cato’nic a. , Ca*tonlsm ; also Ca*tatellL 
Cat-o -ni*ne-tall*, sb. 1695. [See Cat.] 
1. A whip with nine knotted lashes; an instru- 
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ment of punishment formerly used In the British 
army and navy. a. A bulrush. U. S . 1858. 

Catoptric (kset^’ptrik). 1570. [ad. Gr. xar- 
ottt pwds t f. tear out pov mirror.] adj. Relating 
to a mirror, or to reflection 1774. Hence Cnt- 
o'ptrical a., -ly adv B. sh. 1. pi. Catoptrics t 
That part of Optics which treats of reflection 
1570. ta. An instrument for producing effects 
by reflection -1644. 

Catoptromancy (k*tp*ntr*nsmsi). 1613. 
[f. Gr. tear onr pov + pavreia ] Divination by 
means of a mirror. Hence Catoptroma*nt!c a. 

Cat ’s-cradle. 1768. [prob. fanciful.] A 
children's game in which two players alternately 
take from each other's fingers an interwined cord 
so as to produce a symmetrical figure. 

Cat*s-eye. 1555. Z. The eye of a cat ; a 
cat-like eye. 9. A variety of chalcedonic quartz, 
displaying, when held to the light, a lustre re- 
sembling the contracted pupil of a cat's eye 
1599. 3. The Germander Speedwell, Veronica 

Chamsedrys ; also the Forget-me-not, etc. 1817. 

1 The glow Of the wild cat's eyes Keats. 

Cat's foot. 1597. X. The foot of a cat ; 
fused lit. in reference to the tale of a monkey 
using the foot or paw of a cat to rake roasted 
chestnuts out of the fire 1661. fa. Hence Jig, 
«Cat's-paw 2. -1699. 3. a. Ground-ivy, JVe- 

peta Glee homes, b. Mountain Cudweed, Anten - 
naria dioica 159 7. 

Cat's-head. 1617. z. * A kind of apple * 
(J.). a. An ornament in Norman architecture 
1848. 3. Var. of Cat-hf.ad. 

+Ca*tso. slang. 1602. [a. It. cayto membrnm 
virile, also exclam.] In 17th c. in the It. senses; 
also = Rogue, scamp -1708. 

Cat's pa-w, ca-t's-paw. 1769. z. The 
paw of a cat; also fig. 1821. 2. A person used 
as a tool by another; see Cat’s-foot 1785. 3. 

Naut. A slight and local breeze, perceived by 
ripples on the surface of the sea 1769. 4. Naut . 

A twisting hitch in the bight of a rope, so as to 
form two bights, to hook a tackle on 1794. 
Hence Cat’s-pawed ppl. a. l\n senses 3, 4). 

Cat's tall, ca t's-tail. Also cat-tail. 1450. 
x. The tail of a cat; name of a fur for the neck 
1550. a. A name given to plants from the re- 
semblance of parts; esp. the Reed-Mace, Typha 
latifolia, from its long cylindrical furry spikes; 
also the Horse-tail, Equisetum 1450. 3* ■■ 

Cat's- tail grass : the genus Phleum ; esp. P. 
pra tense, Timothy grass 1597. 4. A catkin x6xx, 
5. Naut. The inner end of the Cat-head. 

Ca-t-stick. 1626. A stick used in tip-cat 
and trap-ball. 

Catsup - Catchup and Ketchup. 
fCa'tting, vbl. sb. 1681. Caterwauling; go- 
ing after the opposite sex -1725. 

Cattish (Jcse'tiJ), a. 1598. Of or like a cat. 
b .fig. Sly and spiteful 1883. 

Cattle (kart’l), sb. [ME. catel (in 16th c. 
cattel(l), a. ONF. : — late L. cap tale , L. capi- 
tate head-, principal, Capital, adj. neut., used 
subsL in the sense of * property ’ ; cf. mod.Eng. 
Capital — stock in trade. Under the feudal 
system applied chiefly to movable property, 
and in English esp. to live stock Only since 
1600 spelt cattle. See also Chattel.] 
tl. (catel, cat te 1(1). fx. Property; strictly 
personal property -1495. fig- Rubbish. Milt. 
fa. — Chattel, with collect . pL (From law- 
Latin.) -1720. 

z. By loue of worldly catall W. ds Word*. a. 
Goods and cattetli see Chattel. 

II. Live stock. (Catel, cattelil , cattle .) x. 
A collective name for the bovine genus, but 
formerly, and still locally, for live animals held 
as property, or reared to serve as food, or for 
their milk, skin, wool, etc. ME, 9. Extended 
to vermin, insects, etc. x6x6 ; also to men and 
women (arch.) 1579. Also attrib. 

s. Hors, asse, mule, ox, camell. .all >al t catel! ME. 
In breeding of Cattell, as Pigs, Hens, and Chickens, 
and the like 161a Neat c., horned c. t oxen, Black 

U first used 
concubines, 

-ogers, and such 

like c. H. Walpoul 

Comb c.-rate, a ‘walk* or pasture for ooe*s c* 
beast-gate | .lender, a nose-ring for c t -lifter, a 

who tJ m cui ut-ufHne\ -piece, 

of -poet, -ranch, -rangp, .rsn, 


0 (Ger. KAn). * (Fr. p*u). U (Ger. M»(Uer). ii (Fr. dime). t> e («•) (thne). (r«n). g (Fr. tore). S (ftr, (eta, Mrth). 
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•Station, a district, tract of country, etc., occupied 
for the pasturing of c. 

Ca ttle-guard. 1843. A trench on each 
side of a level crossing, to prevent cattle from 
straying along the lipe. (In U.S.) 

Ca*ttle-plague. 1866. A highly contagious 
disease affecting cattle, called also rinderpest. 
Catty (kse’ti),**. 1598. [Malay-Javanese;see 
Caddy. 1 A weight « 16 taels or i l /> lb. avoird., 
used in China and the Eastern Archipelago. 
Ca*tty, a. 1886. [-yL] -Cattish. 

tllCatur. 1653. [?] A light rowing vessel 
formerly used on the coast of Malabar -1686. 

Ca-t-witted, a . 1673. Small-minded, ob- 
stinate, and spiteful. 

U Caubeen. 1831. [? dim. of Ir. cdba cap.] 
An Irish hat. 

Caucasian (kgk/i-Ji&n), a. 1807. [f. Cau- 
casus, name of a mountain-range between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian.] Of or belonging 
to the region of the Caucasus; Blumenbach’s 
name for the * white ' race of mankind, which he 
derived from this region. Hence sb. A member 
of this family; an Indo-European. (Now dis- 
carded.) 

Caucus (k§*kos). 1763. [? f. Algonkin cate- 
cau-as'u ' one who advises, urges, encourages ’ 
(Dr, J. H. Trumbull).] x. In U, S . A private 
or preliminary meeting of members of a political 
party, to select candidates for office, or to con- 
cert measures for furthering party interests ; a 
meeting of wire-pullers. a. In England : a 
committee popularly elected for the purpose of 
securing concerted political action in a consti- 
tuency; as a term of abuse, an organization 
seeking to manage the election and dictate to 
the constituencies 1878. Also attrib, 

X. A c. rather than a general gathering Motlfy. 
t. 'Government by Caucus' 1882. Hence Cau’cua 
v. to hold a c. 1 to control by caucuses. 

Caudal (k§dfil), a. 1661. [f. L. caudalis .] 
Zool. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, a 
tail; situated in or near the tail. As quasi-i£. 

( — c.fin, vertebra, etc.) 1834. 

The male.. bird, remarkable for his C plumes Dar- 
win. Hence Cau'dally ado. 

Caudate (k§'d*it), a, 1600. [ad. L. cauda- 
tus, f. cauda ; see -ATE. ] Having a tail ; 7 .ool. 
and Bot. having an appendage resembling a tail 
1830. var. Can ‘dated. 

tCaudebeck. 1680. [f. Caudebec in Nor- 

mandy. ] A kind of woollen hat. 

|| Caudex (kg-deks). PL caudices (k§-dis/z). 
1830. f L. ] Bot, The axis of a plant, consisting 
of stem and root; esp. of palms, ferns, etc. 

Caudicle (kjdik’l). 1830. JT ad. L. +caudi- 
culus , dim. of caudex. ] Bot, The small stalk- 
like appendage to the pollinia or pollen-masses 
of orchids, var. CaudPcula. 

Caudiform fkp*dif^jm), a. 1839. [f. L. 

cauda ; see -form. J Tail-shaped. 

Caudle (k§‘d’l), sb, ME. fa. ONF. caudel 
; — med.L. caldellum , dim. of cal(i)dum adj. 
neut. * a hot drink \ ] A warm drink; thin gruel, 
mixed with wme or ale, sweetened and spiced, 
given to sick people; also to their visitors. 
Hempen c, : * hanging, a Hen. VI, iv. vii. 95. 

Caudle (kg-d’l), v. 1607. |f. prec.] I. To 
administer a caudle to. a. To mix, as in a 
caudle 1790. 

x. Cawdled like a Haberdashers Wife 167a. 

Cauf, Sc. f. Calf Chaff ; dial. f. Corf. 
Caufle, var. of Coffle. 

Caught (kgt), pa. t. and pple. of Catch v, 
Cauk(k§k),j£. ME. [perb. north. f. C halk.] 
x. —Chalk (dial.), ta. Lime. 3. Barytes, or 
heavy spar; see Cawk. 

•fCauk, v, ME. [a. ONF. eauquer L. cal- 
car e. ] intr. To tread, as birds -1704. 
Catiking (k$*kiij), vbl. sb. See Caulk v. 
Caul (kgl), sbA ME. [a. F. calc. See also 
KELL.] x. A netted cap, worn by women; a 
net for the hair (Hist .) ; the back part of a 
woman's cap 1740. ta. gen. A net -1681. fa. 
A spider's web -1631. +4. Anat, Any invest- 
ing membrane -1684. $• s P e£ - *• The epiplodn 

or omentum ME. b. The amnion or inner 
membrane enclosing the foetus before birth; esp. 
this or a portion of it sometimes enveloping tne 
head of the child at birth, regarded as lucky, 


and supposed to be a preservative against 
drowning 1547. Also attrib. 

( 1. The peculiar net cap, with its high e. and neat 
little border 1862. 4 . C* of the heart ; app. the peri- 
cardium; also Jig. ( Hosea xiii. 8). 5. b. Yo’ were 

boine with a caule o' your head B. Jons. 

tCaul, sb* OE. [ad. L. caulis ; see also 
Cole, Kale. 1 x. A cabbage -17a 7. a. Stem, 
stalk. ME. only. 

Cauldrife (k^ ldrif), a. Sc. 1768. [ i.cauld 
cold + Rife, q. v.] Causing, or susceptible to, 
cold. Also fig. 

Cauldron, caldron (ko ldren). [ME.raw- 
d(e)ron, corresp. to It. calderone, augment, of 
*calderio : — I- caldarium hot-bath. Refash, 
after L. The sp. cauldron now preponderates. ] 
A large kettle or boiler. Also transf. 

Fire burne and Cauldron bubble Mach. iv. L 11. 
Vesuvio’s horrid cauldrons roar Shrnstone. Hence 
Cau'ldron v. to put in, or as in, a c. (rare). 
Caulescent (k§le‘sent), a. 1794. [f. L. cau- 
lis, after arborescent , etc.J Bot. Having an ob- 
vious stem. 

Caulicle(k§‘lik’l). 1657. [ad. L. cauliculus, 
dim. of caulis. ) Bot. A little stalk or stem; 
spec, the radicle in an embryo. 

Caulicole (k§‘likt7ui). 1816. [a. F., Cult.) 
ad. L. cauliculus .] Arch. pi. * The eight lesser 
branches or stalks in the Corinthian capital 
springing out from the four greater or principal 
caules or stalks ' (Gwilt). 

Caulicule (kj-likiwl). 1835. [ a - F.; see 

next.] Bot. The point of union of the base of 
the plumule with the radicle and cotyledons. 

|| Cauliculus (koli-kidltfs). 1830. [L. ; see 
Caulicle.J In Bot. ta Caulicle, Caulicule; 
in A rckit. «= Caulicole. 

Cauliflower (kfrliflau»j), sb. 1597. [In 
16th c. cole-fiorye , cohe-florie , f. F. chou-fiori , 
-fieuri, assim. to Eng. Cole. The later forms 
are assim. to /lower. | A cultivated variety of 
the cabbage (Brassica oleracea botrytis cau li- 
ft or a), the young inflorescence of which forms 
an edible head. Also attrib . Hence Cairli- 
flower v. ? to powder (a wig) (rare). 

Cau-Hform, a. 1847, [f. L. caulis + -form.] 
Stem-shaped. 

Caullne (k§*lain\ a. 1756 . [ad. mod. L. 
caulinus. 1 Bot. Of or belonging to the stem, 
var. C&u'ilnar, -ary. (Bad.) 

IlCaulis (k$ lis). PL caules (kj-lfz). 1563. 

| L. ] x. Arch. Each of the four principal stalks 
in the Corinthian capitaL 9. Bot . The stalk or 
stem of a (herbaceous) plant 1870. 

Caulk (k$k), sb. 1833. [?£ Caulk v.] 
Naut. slang. A dram. 

Caulk, calk (kpk), v. 1500. [In 15th c. 
calke, caulke (— CAUK v.), a. OF. eauquer 
L. calcare to tread, etc. The sp. calk is not 
now in use.l x. To stop up the seams of (a 
ship, etc.) by driving in oakum, or the like, 
melted pitch being afterwards poured on, to 
prevent leaking. 9. To stop up the crevices of 
(windows, etc.) 1609. 8 . Naut. slang, trans . 

To ' shut up’; intr. to sleep 1836. 

1. Shyppeacalked with towgh 1553. a. The windorei 
close shut, and calk'd B. Jon son. 

Caulker (k$’kai). 1495. [f. prec. + -er 1.] 
x. One who caulks ships. t9. ? A caulking-iron 
-1779. 8* slang. A dram 1808. 4. slang. Any- 

thing incredible, etc. ; cf. crammer. 

Caulo- (kglo), comb. f. Gr. navb.br (or L. 
caulis) stem of a plant, as in Cauloca rpic, 
Cauloca*rpous a. producing flowers and fruit 
on its stem year after year, os ordinary shrubs. 
Caulome (kj’l^um). 1875. [f. Gr. navbbr, 
after rhizome.] Bot. The leaf-bearing axis of a 
plant; a stem or branch, or the like. var. Cau*- 
loma. Hence Caulo'mic a. 

J| Cauma (k 5 *ma). 181 x. [L., a. Gr.] Med. 
The burning heat of a fever. Hence Caumalic 
a. relating to c. 

Caunter. dial. x8ia [app. a. Cant sby 
or v.*J Mining. A cross-vein. Also attrib. 
tCau-ponate, v. 1653. [f. L. cauponat -, cau- 
ponari. J 1. To sell liquor or victuals (Diets.). 
9. To deal like a huckster with -1715. Hence 
tCaupona*tion, petty dealing; adulteration. 
tCau*ponlze, v. 1659. [f. L. caupontm (cf. 
prec.) + -IZE. ] x . To act as victualler 1765. 9. 
To mix and adulterate for gain -1771. 


|| Cau*sa. ME. The L. word for Cause, occas* 
used in Eng. 

Ca u aablc (k§*zfib’l), a. rare. 1646. [f. 
Ca use v. + -able.] That can be caused. 

Causal (k5*z&l), a. (sb.) 1530. [ad. L. cau- 
sal is.] 1. Of or relating to a cause or causes 
1570* 9 . Of the nature of, or acting as, a cause 

1642. 3. Of the nature of cause and effect 1656. 
4. Gram . and Logic. Expressing a cause X530. 

4. C. propositions are, where two propositions are 
joined by c. particles Watts. 

B. sb. A causal conjunction or particle 1530. 
Causality (kOzse-lIti). 1603. [f. L. causal is 
Causal.] x. Causal quality, or agency. 9. 
The operation or relation of cause and effect 
1642. 3. Phren. The faculty of tracing effects 

to causes 1874. 

I. To ascribe a real C to free-will Hartley, a. The 
necessary laws of C and Time Bowrn. 

Causally (k § 'zA\\),adv. 1638. [f. Causal 
+ -ly *. ] In the manner of, or as being the 
cause; by way of cause and effect. 

G guilty of Calamities 1641% 

Causation (k§z*Kan). 1646. [ad. L. causa - 
tionem, used in med.L. sense.] The action of 
causing; the operation of causal energy; the 
relation of cause and effect 
The c. of a movement Stubbs. Some latent chain 
or c. W. I kving. Hence Causa*tloni«m, the theory 
of universal c. Causa'tlonist, one who adopts this. 

Causative (k§*zfitiv), a. ME. [a.F .causa- 
tif ad. L. causativus ; see Cause t/.] 1. Ef- 

fective as a cause; productive of. 2. Gram. — 
Causal 4. As sb., a causative word. 1600. 

i. A superhuman c. agency Morlky. Hence 
Cau*satively adv. Caueati’vity, c. quality. 

t||Causa-tor. [med. L.] A causer. Sir T. 
Browne. So t||Cau«a*trix. IJCaumatum, the 
product of causation. 

Cause (k§z), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. I„ causa.] 
I. General. 1. That which produces an effect. 
(Cause and effect are correlative terms.) 9. A 
person or other agent who occasions something, 
with or without intention ME. s. That which 
moves a person to action ; ground of action ; 
reason, motive; esp. adequate ground of action. 
ME. 4. The object of action; purpose, end. 
(Obs. exc. in Final cause.) ME. 

x. The occasion, not the c., of joy Pollok. The c. 
of a phenomenon, .the antecedent or concurrence of 
antecedents, on which it is invariably and uncondition- 
ally consequent Mi lu a. Howe much mischiefe such 
women bee c. of 1540. 3. Just c. of suspicion Cud- 

worth. A c. of action 1883. To shout c., esp. in Enz 
Law, to argue against the confirmation of a 1 rule 
nisi ’, etc. 4. Final e. ; the purpose or end of the 
thing caused. (The other three of Aristotle's four 
causes were the efficient the producing agency | 
the^ formal c. t the Torm or essence 1 and the material 
c n the matter.) Occasional causes : see Occasional. 
Phr. f. For my (his, etc.) c. 1 for my (his, etc.) sake. 

II. Legal, etc. 1 . Law. The case of one party 

in a suit ME. Also fig. 9. Law. A matter in 
litigation; pp action, process, suit; ■•Cask sb. 1 
6. ME. Also fig. T3. A matter of concern 
-1660. 4. That side of a question espoused, 

advocated, and upheld by a person or party 
1581. ts- Disease -1607 

X. To plead ac. 4. The c. of the Poles Burke. Phr. 
To make common c. (with). 5. AlCs Well 11. i. 114. 
Hence Cau'aeful a. having (good) c. t that is a c. of 
(rare). 

Cause (k£z\ v. ME. [ad. med. L. causare 
in sense effeere.] x. trans. To be the cause of; 
to effect, bring about, produce, induce, make. 
+9. To give excuses [« L. causari] Spenser. 
Hence Cau'aer. 

x. A Drench of Wine.. the Patient's Death did c. 
Dhydrn. 1 will c. the Sunne to go downe at noone 
Amos viii. o. This caus'd, that many died.. in the 
streets suddenly Da For. 

Cause, 'cause, conj. 1513 .dial. - Because. 

|| Cause c 61 £bre (ktfz sdfbr). 1858. [Fr.] 
A notorious legal case. 

Causeless (k£'zl*s ),a. ME. [f. Cause sb. 
+ -less.] !• Having no antecedent cause, a. 
Without (good) cause; groundless ME. 

x. His c. power, the cause of all things known 171a. 
a. Ac. pain ken. Hence Catraeless-ly adv., -neaa. 

|| Causerle (k^u*zari, kezri). 1897. [Fr., L 

ca user to talk. 1 Informal talk ; a chatty article. 
IlCauseuse (k*z£'z). 1883. [F., fem. of cats- 
seur.] A small sofa for two persons. 
Causeway (k£‘zw*t), sb. [In 15th c. cauci- 
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tuey, f. caucJ C ausey + Way; largely supersed- 
ing causey.'] i. —Causey a. a. —Causey 3. 
i6iz. Also fig. Hence Causewayed //>/. a., 
Cau sewaying vbl. sb. (Mostly for causeyed, 

-ing-) 

Causey (k 5 *m, kgs**), sb. [ME. cauci, a. 
ONF. caucie (mod. chaussie ) : — late L. calceata, 
calciata ; prob. f. a late L. calciare 1 to stamp 
with the heels, to tread ’.] fi- A mound, em- 
bankment, or dam -1774. a- A raised way 
formed on a mound, esp. across low wet ground, 
a bog, marsh, etc. Now Causeway. ME. 3. 
Hence, A highway; esp. a paved way; the paved 
part of a way (still dial!) ME. (Sc.) A small 
area paved with cobbles 1481. 

a. A Stone-Causey thorow a Hogg 1643. 3. The c., 
called Via Appia Heakne. Hence C&U’Sey v. to 
pave with small stones. (Chiefly Sc. and dial.) 

Causidical (k§zi*dikal), cl 1797. ^[f. L. 
causidicus pleader + -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
a pleader of legal causes. 
fCau-son. ME. [a. (ult.) Gr. k<zv<t<uv\ see 
next. ] ? Inflammation, ? heartburn -1661. 

Caustic (k$‘*tik). 1555. [ad. L. causticus , 
a. Gr., f. Kavarts burnt, f. <wu- (fat. /cau<x-) to 
burn. Cf. F. caustique. J A. adj. z. Burning, 
corrosive, destructive of organic tissue, a .fig. 
Sharp, biting, sarcastic 1771. 3. Math. Epithet 

ot a curved surface formed by the ultimate inter- 
section of luminous rays proceeding from a 
single point and reflected or refracted from a 
curved surface. A caustic by reflection is called 
a catacaustic, that by refraction a diacaustic. 
So c. line , surface. 1727. 

s. C. alkali (Ckem.) 1 a name of the hydrates of 
potassium and sodium, called c. potash (KHO) and c. 
soda (NaHO) respectively! c. lime , quicklime (CaO). 
a His shrewd, c.. .remarks Scott. Hence fCau'* 
Stlcal, a., -ly adv. t var. Cau’stidy (rare). 

B. sb. 1. Med. A substance which burns and 
destroys living tissue when in contact with it 
158X Also Jig. a. Math. — C. curve or sur- 
face] cf. A. 3. 

s. Common or Lunar c . : nitrate of silver. 

Causticity (kjstrslti). 177a. [f. prec.] 1. 
Caustic quality; corrosiveness, o.fig. Of speech 
or humour 1785. 

a. I . . endeavoured to repair my c. H. Walpole. So 
C atrsticness (rare). 

tCaU'tei, sb. ME. [a. F. cautHe, ad. L. cau- 
tela. t caul cavere. ] 1 . A crafty device -161 1. 

9. Craftiness, trickery -1580. 3. Heedfulness 

-1664. 4 * A precaution; in I.aw, etc. an excep- 

tion by way of precaution. Hence tCairteloua 
a. full of cautels; crafty; cautious. tCau'te* 
lottsly adv. Cau*telousnesa. 

Cauter (k§*taa). 1534- [a- F- cautbre , ad. 
L. cauterium , a. Gr. teavrrjptov.] —CAUTERY z. 
Cau*tenmt. 1846. A cauterizing substance. 
tCau-terisun. 1640. [f. after Cauterize.] 
The application of cautery -1688. 

Cauterize (kg *t£raiz), v. Also -ise. 1541. 
[ad. late L. cauterizare, f. cauterium ; see 
Cauter.] z. Med. To burn or sear with a hot 
iron or a caustic. Also absol. a .Jig. To sear 
(the conscience, etc.). See z Tim. iv. 2. 1586. 

1. Toe.* wound 1865. fir. To c. unsoundness of 
doctrine Landor. Hence Cauterixa’tion. 

Cautery (ko*t€ri). 1543. [ad. L. cauterium \ 
see Cauter.J z. A hot iron or the like used 
for burning or searing organic tissue; also n 
caustic drug or medicine. The former is called 
an actual , the latter a potential, c. a. The 
operation of cauterizing, the application of a 
caustic IS 75 * Also fig. t8» An eschar thus 
made. [So Gr.] Z65Z. 

Caution (kj-jan), sb. ME. [a. F. L. cetu- 
tionem, L caul-, cavere to take heed.] z • Secu- 
rity given for performance of an engagement ; 
bail; a guarantee. Still in Sc. law, and in U.S. 
ta. A proviso -1667. 3. A caveat, monition 

1605. b. slang, (orig. U. S.) An extraordinary 
thing or person 1835. 4. 1 he taking of heed ; 

* provident care, wariness against evil' (J.); 
cautiousness, circumspectneu 1651. (with 
ft.) A precaution -1801. 

1. To give c, of his future obedience Hobbes, 
Hostages, as cautions for.. 1588. On the payment 
of c. ( - caution-money) Bp. Monk. 3. For thy good 
c thanks Afacb. iv. L 73* , 4 * Godfrey. .had learned c. 
Milman. g. Mack 111. vl 44- , . , 

C.-money, money deposited as security for good 
conduct, esp. by a student on entering a college. 


Hence fCau’tionate v. to take precautions! to 
guard with provisos. Cautioner, a surety (Sc. 
Law); one who cautions. (Diets.) Cau'tionless a. 
Cau’tionry «= Caution sb. 1. (Se. Law.) 

Caution (kp-Jbn), v. 1641. [f. the sb.] +1. 
intr. To give a warning -1678. ta. To guard 
with a saving clause -1681. 8. To advise or 

charge to take heed. Usu, with against or to 
with tnf. 1683. 

3. To c. any one to be moderate in his food 1845. 

Cautionary (kj-Janftri), a. 1597. [f. L. 
*cautionartus ; cf. F. cautionnaire .] 1. Of, per- 

taining to, of the nature of a pledge or security; 
held as a pledge or security. Now Hist, or Sc. 
fa. Cautious -1831. 8. Warning, admonitory 

1638. +4. Precautionary -1826. Also as sb. 

s. C. towns 1 597, 3. C. precepts Steele. H ence 

tCau'tionarify adr. 

Cautious (kp-Jas), a. 1640. [as if f. L. 
*caatiosus.] Distinguished by caution ; heed- 
ful, wary, careful, cucumspcct. Const, t of, 
how , lest, to (formerly in sense not to) with inf 
C. speed Southey. Ac. policy 1842. Be chow you 
trump out Hoyle* Games. Cau’tiouo-ly«uft/.,-nes&. 
|| Cava. 1809. Phys. Short f. vena cava. 

\ Cavalcade (ksev&llvi-d), sb. 1591. [a. F., 
ad. Pr. cava lea da , f. cavalcar : — late L. cabal - 
luare , f. caballus .] +1. A march or raid on 

horseback -1647. 9. A procession on horse- 

back, esp. on a festive or solemn occasion. ? Obs. 
1644. Also concr. 3. transf. and Jig. Proces- 
sion 1670. 

a. The c of the new Pope Evelyn. 3. He made a 
C. of his Devils, .through the Town Rabelais, Hence 
Cavalca'de v. to ride in a c 
Cavalier (kev&U»*j). 1560. [a. F., ad. It. 
cavaliere, f. cavallo. Orig. adopted in the form 
cavallcro , cavaliero, etc. from Sp.] 

A. sb. j. A horseman, esp. a horse-soldier; a 

knight 1600. 9. * A gay sprightly military man’ 

(J.) ; gen. a courtly gentleman, a gallant 1589. 
3. A name (orig. reproachful) for those who 
fought for Charles I against the Roundheads ; 
a 17th c. Royalist 1641. 4. Fortif. * A work 

generally raised . . higher than the rest of ihe 
works . . to command all the adjacent woiksand 
the country round * (Stocqueler) 1560. 

C.-scrt>ant, or in It. form eaveUiere-servente : a man 
who devote> himself wholly to attendance on a lady 
as her professed slave. Hence Cavalier w. to play 
the c. | to escort (a lady). Cavalle'r-ish a., -ism. 

B. attrib. or adj. ti. Gallant 1641. a. Off- 

hand in manner, free and easy 1657. b. 
Haughty, disdainful, supercilious Z75X. 3. 

I Royalist; see A 3. 1844. 

*. Not valiant, and not much c. Suckling, a This 
C. tone from an unknown person, .did not please me 
Caklylk. 3. An old C. family Disraeli. Hence 
Cavalie'rly «. and adv. 

Cavally (k&vsrli). 1634. [ad. Sp. and Tg. 
cavalla , It. cavallo mackerel.] A name of 17th c. 
navigators for species of horse-mackerel. 
Cavalry (koe'vftlri). 1591. [In 1 6-1 7th c. 
cavallcry,SL. Y.cavalerte, f. (ult.) L .caballarius 
horseman. (See also Chivalry.) j ti. Horse- 
manship -1670. fa. Knighthood; an order of 
chivalry -1632. 3. That part of a military force 

which consists of mounted troops. Opp. to in- 
fantry. (Usu. w. pi. vb.) 1591. Iran sf. Horses, 
horsemen, etc., collectively 1684. Also attrib . J 
|| Cavatina (kavatPnfi;. 1836. [It.] Mus. A 
short song of simple character, prop, one with- 
out a second strain and a repeat; occ. 'a smooth j 
melodious air, forming part of a grand scena or 
movement' (Grove). 

Cave (k/!v), sb. ME. [a. F. L. cava, pi. 
of cavum adj. neut, used subst] z. A hollow 
place opening under the ground; a cavern, den, 
habitation in the earth. ta. gen. Any hollow 
place, a cavity -1626. 3. Political slang. The 

secession of a small body of politicians from 
their party on some special question; the body 
so seceding; see Alhjllamite 1866. 

i. Idols of the Cave (uiola specus) 1 »m Idol, a So 
is the Eare a sinuous Caue Bacon, 

Comb., etc.: c.-breccia (Geol.). breccia deposited In 
raves 1 -deposit (Geol.)t -dweller, one of the pre. 
historic men who dwelt in caves 1 -fish, a (blind) fish 
inhabiting subterraneous streams or lakes in caves; 
•man ® cave-dweller. Also in namesof extinct animals 
whose remains are found in caves, as c.-bear, etc. 
tCave, a. 1540. [a. F., ad. L. cxvus.] Hollow, 
concave. Of the moon : Waning (L. tuna cava 
Plin.), “Z677. 


Cave (k**v), vA 1541. [f. Cave sb.] 1. 
trans. To hollow, hollow out* 9. intr , To 
lodge in a cave x6xz. 

z. Where the mouldred earth had cav’d the banke 
1596. a. Such aa wee Caue heere, hunt heere Shaks. 

Cave (k/iv), vA 1796. [Usu. cate in : perh. 
f. Calve in (q. v.), but assoc, with Cave t/. 1 ] 
1. To cave in : to fall in over a hollow, as earth 
on the side of a pit or cutting; to fail in in a 
concave form. Chiefly colloq. *.fg. colloq. 
To yield to pressure; to break down, give way, 
submit 1837. Hence Cave-in sb. 

Cave (keiv), w.8 ME. Dial. f. Chave. 

|| Cave (kei'vf), int. 1868. [L .1 Beware 1 

Caveat (k*iv*|8et), sb. 1557. [L. caveat let 
him beware. ] x. Law. A notice given by some 
party to the proper officer not to take a certain 
step until the party has been heard in opposi- 
tion 1654. a. transf. A warning, admonition, 
caution 1557. tg. ■■ Caution sb. 2, 5. -1648. 
4. U. S. Patent Laws. A description of some 
invention, designed to be patented, lodged m 
the office before the patent right is taken out, 
operating as a bar to other applications respect- 
ing the same invention 1879. 

1. Phr. To enter ox put in a c. : also Jig. a A 
caueat, to be ware of to moi he confidence Recokdk. 
She enters a silent c. by a blush Fuller. Hence 
Ca*veat v. fto enter a c. against j fto serve with a 
c. J Fencing, to shift one's sword to the other side of 
one's advei sary’s sword, to disengage. Ca've& : tor. 

Ca-vel, sb. n.dtal . ME. [« Du. kavel lot.] 
I. A lot (that is cast). Also fig. 9. A division 
made by lot ; an allotment 1652. Hence Ca*vel 
v. to cast lots; to allot. (Now dtal.) 

Cavendish (k«*v£iidij). 1839. [?f. the 

maker’s name.] Tobacco softened and pressed 
into solid cakes. 

Cavern (kae-vain), sb. ME. [a. F. caverne 
cave, ad. L. cavema, f. cavus. ] A hollow place 
underground; a cave. (More rhet. than cave.) 
Also ftran sf 

transf. The cauerne..of the Eare Bacon, of the 
forehead Buchan. Hence Ca*vern v. to enclose as 
in a cavern ; to hollow out into caverns. 

Cavernous (kae-voinos), a. 1447. L. 
cavemosus ; see Cavern.] x. Abounding in 
caverns. 9. Full of cavities and interstices 1597. 
3. Of the nature of or resembling a cavern 
1830. 4. Of or pertaining to a cavern 1833. 

a. It [cancer] is hard, unequall, and c. or hollow 
1597- 3- C. eyes 1865. var. Cave*rnal (in sense 4). 

Cavemulous (k&vd jniaflos), a 1757. [f. 
L. cavemula , dim. of cavema + -OUS.] Full of 
minute cavities; porous. 

Copper.. is c. ana weak Black, var. CaveTtm- 
lated a. 

Cavesson (kse*v6san). 1598. [a. F. cave f on, 
ad. It. cavezsone , augm. of cavezta halter; repr. 
(ult.) L. capitia, from capitium (Diez). ) A kind 
of nose-band, used to curb unmanageable 
horses. Earlier caveuan, - zon . 

II Cavetto (kave'tt*). 1677. [It., dim. of cave, 
f. L. cavus . ] Arch. A hollowed moulding, whose 
profile is the quadrant of a circle. 

Caviar, caviare (kavi,k'j, kav,ya-j f also 
kavi,C*M). 1591. [Found in Turk, as khavydr\ 
in hal. in 16th c. as caviale (whence Eng. ca- 
vialy). Of uncertain origin. Cavia'rie (Shaks.) 
and cavee'r (Swift) are recognized archaic forms.] 
The roe of the sturgeon, etc., pressed and salted, 
and eaten as a relish ; esp, in the east ot Europe. 

And for our home-bred British Cheer. Botargo, Cat- 
sup, and Caveer Swift. Cauiarie to the Generali : a 
phrase from HeunL il iL 457, referring to the circum- 
stance that caviar is generally unpalatable to those 
who have not acquired a taste for it. 

Cavicom (k«*vikf in), [f. L. cavus + cornu.] 
Zool. One of a family (Cavtcomia) of Ruminants 
having hollow horns. 

Cavie (k£i*vi). Sc. 1756. [app. (ult.) a late 
L. *cavia, for cavea, f. cavus.] A hen-coop. 

Cavil (karvil), sb. 1570. [f. the vb.l X. A 
captious, quibbling, or frivolous objection. 9 . 
Cavilling 160a ts« Gibe 1615. 

s. Thar* but a c. Shako, a Liable toe. 1794 

Cavil (kse-vil), v. 1548. [a. OF. caviller t 
ad. L. cavil lari , {. cavil la, a jeering, etc .1 1. 
intr. 4 To raise captious ana frivolous objec- 
tions' (J.); to find fault unfairly or without 
good reason. Const, at, about. 9 . trans. To 
object to captiously z58i. 
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s. But in the way of Bargaine . . lie caulll on the 
ninth part of a hayre Shako. Hence Ca*vlller. 
CaviUation (ka*il*'Jan). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. cavillatiotum ; see Cavil v.] tin early use, 
esp The use of legtfl quibbles, so as to over- 
reach or defraud ; hence, chicanery, overreach- 
ing sophistry. Subseq.« Cavilling 1540; CAVIL 
sb. 1 (arch.) 1533. 

tCa* villa to ry, a. rare . 1641. [ad. L. +cavil- 
latorius.] Of the nature of cavilling -1643. 
tCa ‘Villous, a. 1579. [ad. L. cavillosus ; see 
Cavil. J Full of cavils or cavilling; apt to cavil 
-1851. Hence tC&*viUous-ly adv., t-ness. 

Cavin (kse*vin). 1708. [a. F. : -OF. catvain , 
f, L. cavus. ] Mil. A hollow way, capacious 
enough to cover troops, and facilitate their ap- 
proach to a fortress. (Diets.) 

Cavitary (ksrvit&ri), a . ( sb .) 1835. [f. L. 
cavitas', cf. voluntas , voluntary, j tx. Having 
a cavity, as c. worms . (Adaptation of Cuvier's 
term, vers cavitaires, used of intestinal worms 
having a distinct mouth and anus.) Also as sb. 
-1847. b* Of the nature of, or belonging to, a 
cavity i86r. 

Cavity (kwviti). 154T. [a. F. cavitl, f. L. 
type *cavitatem, f. cat'us.] fi. Hollowness 
(rare) 1679. 9. A hollow place; a void space 

within a solid body 1541. 3. Naval Arch. 

Displacement 1850. 

»= The cavities as well of the mouth as of the 
stomacbe Holland. Little cavities, or vesicles, in 
this scoria Huxley 

|| Cavo-rilie-vo. [It. (ka-vo rzlye-va) — 
hollow relief."] A style of relief in which the 
highest portions of the figures are on a level 
with the general surface. 

Cavort (kftv§*jt), v. U.S. vulgar. 1848. 
[? corrupt f. curvet (Bartlett).] intr. To curvet, 
caper about, frisk. 

Cavy (k^i-vi), sb. 1796. [= Cabiai, q. v. 
(Perh. through Sp. or Pg.)] A rodent of the 
genus Cavia or family Cavidx, natives ol 
America, as the Guinea-pig or the Capybara. 

Caw (k§). 1666. [Echoic.] The cry or call 
of a rook, crow, raven, etc. Also as int . 

Caw (kp), v. 1589. intr . Of rooks, crows, 
etc. : To utter their natural cry 1590. Also 
transf. Ol persons 1589. 

Chouphea.. (Rising and cawing at the guns report) 
Mids. N. in. ii. 23. 

Cawk, sb. 1 var. of Cauk, q.v. Hence 
Cawky a. barytous. 

Cawk (kpk), sbj 1856. [Echoic.] The cry 
of rooks, divers, etc. Hence Cawk v. 
Cawker,var.ofCAULKER ; also of CALKER 2 . 
Cawl vk^l). Now dial. [OE. caw l, ceawl .] 
A basket; 111 Cornwall, a creel. 
tCaxon 1 (kae-ksen). 1756. [? t the surname.] 
A kind of wig -1834. 

|| Caxon ? Obs. 1669. [OSp., now cajon 
(kax^*n), augm. of caxa, now caja Case ; cl. F. 
caisson. J A chest of ores for refining. 

Caxton (kse kstan). 1811. [f. the surname.] 
x . ellipt. A book printed by William Caxton 
(died 149a). 9- A variety of type, imitating 

that of Caxton. 

Cay (k£i, ki). Also Key 2 , q.v. 1707. [ad. 
Sp cayr shoal, barrier-reef, OF. cay, caye sand 
bank or bar; referred by Dies to Celt. cae. See 
Quay.] A low insular bank of sand . mud, rock, 
etc.; a range of low-lving reefs or rocks. 

Cayenne (k^,e*n, kaiie*n). 1756. [ad. na- 
tive name in Tupi (Brazilian); but pop. referred 
to Cayenne in French Guiana.] (Also Cayenne 
pepper.) A very pungent powder obtained from 
the dried and ground seeds and pods of species 
of Capsicum, esp. C. annuum and C. frutescens , 
of S. America; used as a condiment; formerly 
allied Guinea pepper. Also Jig. Hence 
Caye*xmed ppl. a. seasoned with c. 

Cayleyan (k*i‘li,£n). 185a. [f.Prof .Cayley 
of Cambridge. ] Math . A certain curve of the 
third order. 

Cayman, caiman (k/i-m&n). 1577. [app. 
from Carib (through Sp. or Pg. ). ] A name ap- 
plied to some large saurians, esp. the S. American 
Alligator ; and, loosely , to all large American 
saurians, including crocodiles. 
fCaynard. ME. only. [a. F. cagnard 9 f. It. 
cagna bitch.] A sluggard. 


Cayuse (kdiyfPs). U.S local . 188a. [Chi- 
nook Indian.] An Indian pony. 

IfC&'Zimi. 1614. Astral. The centre of the 
sun. In cazimi : said of a planet when distant 
not more than 17 minutes from the sun. 
Cazique, var. of Cacique. 

Ce (si), name of the letter C. Cf. Cee. 
Cease (sis), v. [ME. cessen , a. F. cesser:— 
L. cessare , freq. of cedere to yield. ] 

I. intr. 1. To stop, give over, discontinue, 

desist. t». To rest -1660. 3. Of actions, feel- 

ings, etc. : To come to or be at an end ME. 
t4- To fail, become extinct, pass away -17x0. 

1. Toe. from wanderings Tennyson, tofyght Caxton. 
3. Miracles are coast Shakb. 4. The poore shall 
neucr c. out of the land Deut. xv. ix. 

II. trans. 1. To stop ME. ta. To cause to 
leave off (of an action); to quiet -1585. 

1. He, her fears to c., Sent down the meek-eyed 
Peace Milt. Fend Nature, c. thy strife Pope. The 
snow never ceased falling Tyndall. Hence tCeased 
ppl. a. that has come to an end. tCe&'Ser. 

Cease (s/s), sb. ME. [a. OF. ces, f. cesser; 
see prec. J = ceasing , Cessation. Obs . cxc. 
in Without cease. (Cf. F. sans cesse.) Hence 
Ce&'selesB a. without ceasing. Cea'seleasly 
adv. Ceaselessness. 

|| Cebus (si’btfs). 1863. [mod. L. a. Gr. 

A genus of long-tailed monkeys of S. America, 
including the Sapajous. Hence Ce*bine a. 

Cecity (sf'siti). arch. 1538. [ad. L. cmcitas ; 
cf. F. ciciti . ] Blindness. (Usu.Jfg.) 

After life’s term, a term of c. M. Arnold. 

Cecum, var. of C& cum, the blind-gut. 
Cecutlency (sikifl-Jiensi). [f. L. csecutient 
cxcutire to be blind.] A tendency to blindness; 
partial blindness. Sir T. Browne, 

Cedar (si'dax). [OE. ceder (ME. cedre, a. 
OF.), ad. L. cedrus , a. Gr. nibpos.] x. An ever- 
green conifer, the Pmus Cedrus of Linnaeus, 
Abies Cedrus , Cedrus Libani of other botanists, 
called Cedar of Lebanon from its most famous 
early locality. The wood of this tree ME. a. 
Applied to the genus Cedrus , or subgenus of 
Abies , including the Mount Atlas or Silvery 
Cedar and the Deodaraor Indian Cedar. Als>o 
to various trees more or less resembling the true 
cedar : including species of Cedrela, Jumperus, 
Thuja, Cupressus. Pinus, etc. 1703 Also attrib. 

I. The beaines of our hou.se are cedars Song of 
Solomon i. 17. Comb. C.-blrd, the American Wax- 
wing, Ampelis carolinensis, a species of Chatterer 
haunting cedar trees. Hence Ce'dared ppl.a. fur- 
nished with cedars {rare). Ce'darn a. poet, of cedar- 
trees or -wood. tCe'dary, Ce'dry a. having the 
properties of c. Co’drine a. of or pertaining to c. 

Cede (Bid;, v. 1633. [ad. L. cedere.] t 1 * 
intr. To give way. yield to -1756. 3. trans. To 

give up, grant; to yield, surrender 1754. 

a. This copy has been ceded to me as a favor T. 
Jefferson. To c. provinces to the Company Well- 
ington. Hence Ce*der. So Ce*dent, one who 
assigns property to another. Sc. Larw. 

Cedilla (s/di'ia). 1599. fad. Sp. cedilla , 
dirn. of ce, the letter C. Cf. It. cedtglia, G. 
cedille ] The mark * written under c when it 
precedes a, o, u, and has the sound (5). Also 
var. •fCeriUa 1591, ad. Sp. cerilla ; cf. F. 
f civil lc. 

Cedis repr. L. cedrus cedar, forming terms 
of chemistry, etc. : 

Ce'drene, a liquid hydrocarbon (C M H 31 ) found 
in the resin of the cedar of Lebanon. Cedriret, 
a product obtained from the tar of beech wood, 
crystallizing in fine needles. 

Cedrat, -ate (aTdrit). 1781. [a. F., ad. It. 
cedrato , f. cedro ( : — L. citrus ) citron. ] A variety 
of the citron or lemon, var. ||Ce*dre. [Fr. 1 
|| Cedrela (s/drrlA). 1836. [mod. L., a. Sp., 
dim. of cedro, cedra Cedar. J A genus of large 
trees, species of which are called Cedar or Bas- 
tard Cedar. Hence Cedrela*ceottB a. (Bot.) of 
or pertaining to the Cedrelacex, or Cedrela order. 
Ce*dron. 1859. A small treeof New Granada 
Simaba Cedron , N.O. Simarubaceu ); also its 
ruit. Also attrib . 

||Ce*dula. 1734. [Sp. ctdula (Jvd«la), 
Schedule, q.v.] A permit or order issued by 
the Spanish government; also a name of some 
S. American securities. 

Cedule, early f. Schedule. 


+Ce*duous» a. rare. [L L. cmduus 5 see 
-uous.1 Ready for felling. Evelyn. 

Cee (sf). 1549. Name of the letter C. For- 
merly, a term for a certain quantity of beer. 
Hence Cee spring, C-spring, in Coach-building. 
H Ceiba (sai'b&). 1813. [Sp. Qwrba) ; perh. 
W. Indian.] The God-tree, Silk Cotton-tree of 
the W. Indies, Eriodendron anfractuosum ( Bom - 
bax Ceiba ). (Miller.) 

Ceil (s/1), sb. poet . rare. 1840. [f. next.] — 
Ceiling. 

Ceil, del (s/T) , v. ME. [conn, with med. L. 
cxlum, F. ciel canopy, but the deriv. is doubt- 
ful. Cf. Celure.] tx. ?To furnish with a 
canopy, hangings, or a screen. ME. only. ta. 
To line (the roof or walls of a room, etc.) with 
woodwork, plaster, eta ; to wainscot -16x5. 8. 

esp. To line the roof of, construct an inner roof 
for; usually , to plaster the roof 1519. 

a. The ereate house svled he with Pyne tre Covee- 
daj-k a Chron. iiL 5. Hence Celled, deled ppl. n. 
twain scot od ; provided with a ceiling; also Jig. 

Ceiling, cfeling (srliq), vbl. sb. ME. [f 
prec.] 1 . The action of the vb. Ce il 1497. ta. 
concr. A screen of tapestry, a curtain -1633. 3. 

tPanelling; wainscoting -1634; Naut. Foot- 
waling 1633 4. esp. The undercovering of a 

roof or floor, concealing the timbers; the plaster 
at the top of a room 1535. b. Maximum height 
of an aeroplane 1917. Hence CePlinged ppl. a. 
fCeinte. ME. [a. OF. ceint, ceinct L. 
cinctus.] A girdle -153a. 

H Ceintii*re. rare. 1856. [F. L. cinctura.] 

Celadon (sel&dpn). 1768. [a. F. (see Littr^).] 
A pale willow-green colour. Also as adj. Hence 
Ce’ladonite, Min. green earth of Verona. 

Celandine (sed&ndain). [ME. ctlydoine , a. 
OF. celidoine, (ult.) ad. Gr. x*^bbvioy t f. x*Ai- 
fidiv swallow. For the n cf. messenger.] a. Com- 
mon or Greater Celandine, Chelidonium majus 
(N.O. Papaveracex) ; called by Lyte swallow- 
wort. Its thick yellow juice was supposed to 
benefit weak sight, b. Small or Lesser Celan- 
dine, the Pile wort. Ranunculus Ficaria 1578. 
var. fCclidony^ 

Celarent (sile* r£nt). 1551. [L.] A mne- 
monic word designating the second mood of the 
first syllogistic figure, in which a universal nega- 
tive major premiss and a universal affirmative 
minor give a univeisal negative conclusion. 

Ce lation. 1567. [f. L. celare; see -ation.] 
Concealment ; esp. of birth or pregnancy. 
Celature oi*l&ituJ). ME. [ad. L. cmlatura, 
f. cxlare to emboss, engrave.] Embossing; 
concr. that which is embossed. 
fCele, sb. 1708. Imod. L., a. Gr. 

Med. A tumour caused by the protrusion of any 
soft part -1881. 

Celebrant (seri/brint). 1839. [ad. L. cele- 
brantem .J One who celebrates; esp. the priest 
who officiates at the Eucharist. 
fCelebrate, ppl a. 1471. [ad. L. cc/cbratus, 
celebrare, f. tclebretn renowned, etc.") x. Per- 
formed with due rites : solemnly held -1564. 9* 
Celebrated -1680. 3. Consecrated 163a. 

Celebrate (se*UW't), v . 1534. [f. prec.] 
1 . 1 o perform publicly and in due form (any 
religious ceremony) ; to hold fa church council); 
to solemnize 1564. Also absol. (with the Eucha- 
rist as implied obj.) 1534. Also f transf. a. To 
observe with solemn rites; to honour with cere- 
monies, festivities, etc. 1560. 3. To make pub- 
licly known, proclaim 1597. 4. To extol* 

publish the fame of x6ix. . 

z. To c. the holy communion 1574, nuptials 177a, 

( transf, ) a contract Warn a. Toe. the Sabbath 1560 
j. Whose name. . we c with due honour Hookkb. 4. 
Death cannot a thee Isa. xxxviii. xB. Hence Cele 
bratlre ec pertaining to celebration (mr*). Ce'le- 
bratof, t*er, one who Cblkbrat sb. var. fCeTebre, 
•er. Caxton. 

Celebration (selfbr^-Jon). 1599. [ad. L. 
celebs ationem.] x. The action of celebrating, 
ta. - Celebrity -1770. 

x. To go to early c. {mod.). C of Easter Lincard. 
His memory deserving a particular c. Clarrhdom. 
Celebricms (%l le*bri?s), a. 1555. [f. L. Cele- 
bris; cf. alacrious.] tx. Frequented; attended 
by throngs; festive -1680. 9. Renowned (arek* 
or dial.) 1608. var. tCe*lebrous (sense a). 


m (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cut). { (Fr. ch^f). a (ev^r). ai (/, eye'). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (ss't). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gat)* 




CELEBRITY 

Celebrity (sne-briti). 1600. [ad. L. cels- 
britatem, f. celebrem famous, thronged.] f 1. 
Solemnity —1631. ta. A solemn ceremony, a 
celebration -1774, 3. The condition of being 

much talked about; famousness, notoriety 1600. 
4. A person of celebrity 1849. 

1. To hold a synod with great c. 2613. 3. They 

had c*j Spinoza has fame M. Arnold. 4. One of the 
celebrities of wealth and fashion Emkuon, 

Celeriac (sHe-ridHc). 1743. [Enp. deriv. of 
Celery; the -ac is obscure.] A turuip-rooted 
variety of the garden celery. 

Celerity (sfle-rlti). [ME. celerite, a. F. cfii- 
rit/f ad L. cderitatcm. ] 1. Swiftness, speed. 

Now esp . of living beings. 1483. ta. A rate or 
■peed. (Repl. in science by velocity.) -1794. 

Celery (se*15ri). 1664. [a* F. clleri ; (ult.) 
repr. Gr. aiKivov parsley (see Littrd).] An um- 
belliferous plant (A piumgra veolens) ; i ts blan ched 
stalks are used as a salad and vegetable. 

Celeste (sfVst). 1880. [mod. a. F. cdeste.') 
x. A colour, sky-blue [Fr. bleu celeste ] x88x. a. 
( a- voix clleste) : A stop on the organ or harmo- 
nium. Also, a form of the soft pedal on a piano. 

Celestial (sile-sti&l). ME. [a. OF. celestial, 
-*/, L L. cries t is.] A. adj, x. Of or pertaining 
to the material heavens* a. Of or pertaining 
to heaven, as the abode of God, angels, spirits, 
etc. ME. 8. Divine, heavenly ME. Also as 
quasi -sb. 

x. The altitude of the sonne or of othre c. bodies 
Chauckr. a. The lorde that is Celestyall Fart an. 
3. C food Ncalk, beauties 1704. Hence Coles* 
Uailty. Celestially adv. 

The C. Empire : tr. native name for China. So C. 
Emperor ; and {Joe.) celestial = Chinese. 

B. sb. 1. An inhabitant of heaven 1573. a. 
A Chinese 1863. 

tCele*stify, v. rare . 1646. [f. L. cmlcstis + 
-PY.] To make heavenly -1768. 
fCe-lestine, a. and sb.i ME. ? * Celestial 
a. and sb. -1509. 

Celestine (se*l?stain, -tin, sfle’stin), sb. 2 
X530. Jad. L. Cx lest in us, f. the proper names 
Cxlesttus and Cxlestinus.] a. One of a sect 
named after Ceelestius, an associate of Pelagius, 
in 5th c. b. One of a reformed branch of the 
Benedictines, founded by Celestine V. in 13th c. 

Celestine (se-ldstin), sb. 2 1798. pad. It. 
celestino sky-blue.] Min. — Celestite. For- 
merlv also a blue alabaster. 

Celestite ( se‘l£st?it, sflestoit). 1 854. [Dana’s 
var. of Celestine.] Min. Native-sulphate of 
strontia, SrO.SO,, so called from the sky-blue 
colour it occ. presents. 

Celcstitude. 1834. [f. L. cselestis , after 

altitude, etc.] joc. A Celestial (Chinese) digni- 
tary. var. Cele etia-lity. Landor. 

|| Celetl*sma. rare. 1680. [late L., a. Gr. 
alXevapa.] A watchword, battle-cry, etc. 

Celiac, var. of Cceliac. 

Celibacy (se’lib&si). 1663. [f. L. aclibatus , 
ft cxlebsA The state of living unmarried. 

St, Paul’a advice for corlebacy 2663. 

Celibatarian (se libatc®Tiin), a. 1839. [f. 
Celibate j^. 1 ] Characterized by, or character- 
istic of, celibacy; favouring celibacy. As sb. 
One who lives in or advocates celibacy 1863. 

The Queen's c. prejudices 2839. 

Celibate (se *libii t),r<M arch. 1614. [ad.F. 
cdlibat , ad. L. cx lib at us .] State of celibacy; 
order of celibates. Hence Celiba*tic <2. Ce*li* 
batiat, an advocate of celibacy. 

Celibate (sedibftt), a. and sb 2 1839. [f. L. 
culibem + -ATE (not on L. analogy).] adj. Un- 
married, single; bound not to marry, sb. [sc. 
man or woman . J 1869. var. Ce:libatai*r(e (rare). 
Henoe Ce'Ubate v. to oompel to celibacy. 

Celido*graphy. 1775. [f. Gr. Ktjxlt spot + 
~ypa<piu. In F, cltidogntpnie.] A description 
01 the spots in the son or planets. (Diets.) 

Cell (sel). [ME. cells, a. OF. L. cello. In 
late OE. cell, pi. cellas; peril, ad. L.] 

L ti. A store-closet -1583. a. A monastery 
or nunnery dependent on some larger house 
OE. 8. A dwelling consisting of a single cham- 
ber, inhabited by a solitary ME. 4. One of a 
number of small apartments, as in a monastery, 
a nunnery, a prison, occupied by a single per- 
akffi ME. 5. Arch. « Cella. 

s. The house was once a c. to the Abby Pennant. 


28l 

a. Thee, of an anchorite H. E. Manning, poet. Poore 
thepheards* cels Quarlss. Hunted stag, in mountain 
c. Scott. Nor dreaming of the narrow c. Nkai.r. 

S . Condemned c. s a c. occupied by one who is con- 
emned to death. 

H. x. gen. A compartment, e.g. of a cabinet, 
a honeycomb, etc. 1577. 9. spec. a. in Archil. 

The space between the ribs of a vaulted roor 
1850. b. Entom. The space between the nerves 
of the wings of insects x88x, c. EUctr . Orig., 
a compartment of a wooden trough ; now, a 
vessel containing one pair of plates immersed 
in fluid ; or a voltaic apparatus containing one 
pair of metallic elements. Several cells united 
form a battery 1828. 

HI. x. An enclosed space, cavity, or sac, in 
organized bodies, or ( transf ) in mineral pro- 
ducts ME. a. Biol. The ultimate element in 
organic structures ; a minute portion of proto- 
plasm, enclosed usu. in a membrane 167a. 

x. Cells of the brain : the imaginary cavities in that 
organ, supposed to be the seats of particular mental 
faculties, or pigeon-holes for knowledge. Now only 
fig. ME. The cells of lava Darwin. a. Hepatic 
cells 2845, nerve cells Bain. 

IV. Any hollow receptacle or containing cavity 
1704. Also attrib. Hence tCell v. to shut up, 
or dwell, in a c. (rare). 

|| Cella (se*U). 1676. [L.] Arch. The body 
of the temple, as dist. from the portico, etc. 

Cellar (se-lai), sb. [ME. eeler, a. Anglo-F. 
(mod. collier) : — L. cellariunt set of cells, f. 
cella Cell.] i. A store-house or store-room, 
above or below ground , for provisions. Obs. exe. 
in fish-c. a. An underground chamber ME. 
3. — 7 oine-c.; hence transf. a person’s stock of 
wines 1541. +4. A case; esp. of bottles. (F01 

Salt -cellar cf. Saler.) -1667. Also attrib. 

3 Temp, il ii. 137. 4. A c. of waters of her own dis- 

tilling Pkfys. Hence Cellar v. to store up in or as 
in a c. Ce'llarer, the officer in a monastery, etc., 
who had charge of the c. So Ce’Uaress. Cellar- 
ing s 3 .^Cixlarack x. Ce'llerman. Ce*Uarous 
a. {joc.) of or pertaining to a c. Dickens. 
Cellarage(se*l3red3). 1519. [f.prec.+-AGE.] 
1. Cellar accommodation; cellars 1602. Also 
trantf. a. tAfeudal duty upon wine when placed 
m the cellar ; charge for the use of a cellar. 
Cellaret (selare-t). 1806. [f. as prec.] A 
case of cabinet-work, or a sideboard with com- 
partments, made to hold wine-bottles, etc. 
Celled (seld) , ppl. a. 1650. [f. Cell + -ri>.] 
1. Furnished with cells ; made or arramred in 
the form of cells. So Ce'll&te a., Ce ‘Hated. 
1776. 9. Enclosed in a cell. 

Cellepore (se-l/po^xV 1811. [f. cella Cell, 
after Madrepore.] A genus of Poly ton, con- 
sisting of a group of vase-like chambers with a 
beak on one or both sides. Also attrib. 
Celliferous (sell •fer.->s), 8. rare. [f. cells - 
comb. f. L. cella +-FF.rous.j Bearing or pro- 
ducing cells. So CcUlform a. cell-shaped. 
’Cello (tJe-V). 1881. Short f. Violoncello. 
So *Ce‘lliBt, 'Ce -Hoist, a Violoncellist. 

Celloid (se loid), a. 1849. [f- Cell + -oid.] 
Cell-like. 

Cellular (seditfllb), a. 1753. [peril, ad. F. 
cellulaire, f. cellule, which in F. lias replaced 
cel/c.] x. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
cells 1823. 9. Containing cells; porous 1816. 

3. Phys. Consisting of ceils. As used of vege- 
table tissues, opp. to vascular. As sb. pi. Cellu- 
lar plants (in L. form Cellularcs ); those without 
distinct stem or leaves, as Cryptogams 1879. 

1. C. discipline Lamb. s. C basalt Darwin. 3. C. 
tissue , t membrane , in Animal Physiology, a synonym 
of areolar or connective tissue. C. pathology : the 
study of morbid changes in the cells. Hence Cellu* 
laTity, c. quality or condition. var. Cellulate, 
Ce-llulatea ppl.a. (in senses a, 3), Cellulation, 
development of cells. 

Cellule (seTiul). 1659. Fad. L. ccllula , dim. 
of cella.] +1. A pigeon-hole -1819. a. A 
minute cell, cavity, or pore 1830. Hence Cel* 
lu’lic a. of or pertaining to cellules or cells. 
Celluli'ferous a. bearing or producing cellules. 
Cellulin (Chem.)^ Cellulose. Celluloid a. 
Cellulitis (sehwlaitis). x86i. [f. L .ccllula 
+ -ITIS.] Inflammation of the cellular tissue. 
Cellulo-, comb. £. Cellule, I- ccllula , 
forming adjs., with sense Cellular: e.g. c.- 
adipose, (tissue) partly cellular partly adipose. 
Celluloid (sediilfloid), sb. jrB 7 i. [loosely f. 


CEMENTATION 

Celx.ULose A substance consisting essen- 
tially of soluble cellulose nitrate and camphor. 
Cellulose (scliillJus). 1753. [ad. mod.L. 
cellulosus, f. ccllula.] A. adj. Consisting of 
cells ; full of minute cavities, var. Ce'llulous. 

B. sb. [a. F.] One of the Amyloses. A sub- 
stance also called lign>n, which constitutes the 
essential pari or the solid framework of plants, 
and occurs in the animal body. It is amorphous, 
tasteless, inodorous, insoluble in water, alco- 
hol, ether, dilute acids, and alkalis. 1835. b. 
In popular use, designating compounds of cellu- 
lose, esp. c. acetate and c. nitrate, solutions of 
which give the ' cellulose ’ finish used in varnish- 
ing metal, woodwork, etc. 1898. 

C. ..in fine linen and cotton, which are almost en- 
tirely composed of it Waits. Hence Cellulo'sity, 
the condition of being c. ; also concr. 

Celo*tomy. Also ke-. 1847. [ad. Gr. *7X0- 
TOfila, {. ktjXtj rupture + -ro/ua.] Surg. The 
operation for strangulated hernia by cutting 
down and dividing the stricture. So Ce'lotome, 
the knife used in c. 

Ce*lsitude. 1450. [a. F., ad. L. ctlsitudo .] 
+ 1. Loftiness -1680. 9. Height. (Now joc.) 1678. 

Celt 1 (selt). Also Kelt. 1607. [a. F. 6 elte, 
ad. L. Celt a, sing, of Ccltse , in Gr. KcAro/.] x. 
Hist. Applied to the ancient peoples of West- 
ern Europe ; the Gauls and their (continental) 
kin. 9. A general name for peoples speaking 
languages akin to those of the ancient Galh, in- 
cluding the Bretons, the Cornish, Welsh, Irish, 
Manx, and Gaelic. See also Celtic. 1773. 

Celt 2 (sclt). 1715. [ad. (reputed) L. eeltes 
stone-chisel.] A prehistoric edged implement 
of bronze or stone (occ. of iron). 

Celtic (se'ltik), a. Also Keltic. 1656. [a. 
F. celtique or ad. L. celiicus .] x. Hist., etc. Of 
or belonging to the ancient Celtae. 9. Epithet 
of the languages and peoples akin to the ancient 
Celtic; esf. of the great branch of the Aryan 
family ol languages which includes Breton, 
Welsh, Irish. Manx. Gaelic, Cornish, and the 
ancient languages which they represent. Also 
absoL «= Celtic tongue. 17&7. Hence Ce'ltically 
adv. Ce'lticism, a C. custom or expression ; 
devotion to C, customs. Cc’lticire v. to render 
C. ; intr. to adopt C. fashions, etc. 

Celto-, comb. f. Celt 1, as in Cedtophll* 
a friend of the Celts and Celtic studies. 
+Ce*lure. ME. [See Ceil «/.] A canopy. 
Also the hangings of a bed, etc. -1553. 

Ce*mbalisL rare. 1871. [f. It cembalo , 

prop, cymbal. ] Mus. One who plays the piano- 
forte in an orchestra. 

Cement (sftne*nt, +se*m£nt), sb. [ME. cy- 
ment , a. OF. ciment ; — L. exmentum (also used 
as ccmentum), contr. for cxdimcntum cutting, 
produce of chipping, f. cxdere; refash, after L. j 
x . Any powdered Substance that, made plastic 
with water, is used m a soft and pasty state 
(which hardens on drying) to bind together 
bricks, stones, etc. in building, to cover floors, 
walls, etc., or (with a suitable aggregate) to form 
concrete. (See Hydraulic c., Portland c., 
Roman r.) 9. gen. Any substance applied to 

the surface of solid bodies to make them cohere 
firmly 156a \fig. a principle of union (rare) 1604, 
3. transf. a. A cement-like substance used for 
stopping up small cavities (e.g. in teeth) 1489. 
b. Physiol. The bony tissue forming the outer 
crust of the fang of the tooth X849. c. Me tall. 
A finely divided metal obtained by precipita- 
tion, esp. in c. -copter, - gold \ - silver 

1. 1 he raune was also formerly, and is still loosely, 
applied to mortar In c . adj. pnr. applied to brick- 
work. etc. built with mortar composed of c. and sand 
(e. mortar 1 ). Hence CemeTlt&l a. 

Cement (s/me*nt), v. ME. [f. the sb.] x. 
To unite with or as with cement. Also fig . 9* 
To apply cement to x8B6. 3. intr. (for refi.) 

To cohere firmly by the application of cement ; 
to stick 1677. Also fig. 

Hence Ceme*nter. Ceme-nting vkl. eh. 

Cementation (sfmdntri*Jdn). 1594. [f.prec.] 

x. The action or process of cementing ; the state 
thus produced. Also fig. 1660. a. The process 
by which one solid is made to combine uith 
another at a high temperature so as to change 
the properties of one of them, without liquefac- 
tion taking place 1594. 3. Encasing or lining 

with cement [gwd.)» 


6 (Ger. Kbln). 0 (Fr. p*w). ti (Gcr. Miller), ii (Fr. dime). § (c*rl). 5 (e») (thrre). i (/i) (win). / (Fr. fifire). 5 (fir, firm, earth). 



CEMENTITIOUS 

Cementi tious, a. rare, i8a8. [ad. L. 
emmentitius; but in sense from Cement. J Of 
the nature of cement. 

Cemetery (semAgri). 1460. [ad. L. cveme- 
terium, ad. Gr. udtprjTTfptoy dormitory.] A 
place, usually a ground, set apart for the burial 
of the dead; +a churchyard; any burial-ground. 

fig. It U with libraries as with other caeineteries 
Swift. Hence Cemete'rial a, relating to a c. 

Cenacle (se-n&k’l). ME. [a. F. cinacle, ad. 
L. cenaeulum (also used), f. cena.] A supping 
room; an upper chamber; esp, that in which the 
Last Supper was held. 

Cenanihy (s/hse*n]>i). 1881. [f. Gr. n«v 6 s + 
&v 6 os.] Bot . The absence of stamens and pistils 
in a flower. 

fCena'tion. 1599. [ad.L .cenattonem.] Din- 
ing, supping -1646. So tCe*natory a . pertain- 
ing to c. {rare). 

||Cendre. 1805. [F., 'cinder, ash’.] Ash-. 
fCene. ME. [a. Y.cinei— L.cena.] The Last 
Supper; also — Cent Thursday, Maundy Thurs- 
day -1491. 

Cenobite, -Itic, cenobium; see Cce-, 

Cenogamy ; see Cce-. 

Cenotaph (se-n^taf). 1603. [a. F. ceno- 

tapke. ad. Gr. Kiyoriupiov, f. uev 6 s + ra<f>or.~\ An 
empty tomb ; a sepulchral monument erected 
in honour of a person whose body is elsewhere. 

The C. y erected in Whitehall, London, as a memorial 
to the Briti&h who fell in the war of 1914-18. 

Cenozoic, var. sp. of CiEno-, Caino-. 
fCense.j^. 1 ME. Apheticf. I ncense - 1540. 
fCense, sb . 2 1524. [a. OF. cense (mod. cens ) 
: — L. census , f. censere to estimate, etc.] 1. -= 
Census 1, a, 3.-1763. a. Rating; income-1650. 

Cense (sens), vA ME. £f. Cense jJ. 1 ] i. 
To perfume with odours from burning incense; 
to offer incense to. ta. into : To burn or offer 
incense -173a. var. tCenser [rare). 

z. In the temple., hem to aceoce bot ho clene and 
pure ME. 

+Cenae,v. 2 1606. [ad.L .censere. Cf. C ense 
sb 2 ] 1. To estimate, reckon -1697. a. To 
take a census of. Addison. 

Censer (se*nsox) t sb. ME. [a. OF. censier 
( senser ), short f. encensier ; in sense 2, f. Cense 
v .] x. A vessel in which incense is burnt ; a 
thurible, b. = Cassolette. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 
91. a. One who perfumes with incense 1670. 

x. Another aungel. .hauynge a golden c. Wycuf. 

Censor (se-nsaj), sb. 1533. [a. L. ; see 
Cense v.*] x. One of two magistrates in 
ancient Rome, who drew up the census of the 
citizens, etc., and had the supervision of public 
morals, b. transf. One who has the supervision 
of the conduct of a body of people, as in some 
colleges 1592. a. spec. An official whose duty 
it is to inspect books, journals, plays, etc., 
before publication, to secure that they shall 
contain nothing immoral, heretical, or offensive 
or injurious to the State 1644. b. One who cen- 
sors private correspondence (as in time of war) 
1914. 3. tA critic ; a fault-finder 1599. 4. Psy- 

choanalysis. A power within the soul which re- 

f iresses certain elements in the unconscious 1913. 
Mistranslation of Freud’s xensur censorship.] 
i. b. Punch is a censor but not censorious 1871. 
C. of N on-collegiate Students Ox/. Univ. Cal. a. 
The censors of the press W, Ikying. 3. Eulogists or 
censors Macaulay. Hence Cemaor v. trans. to 
examine (books, plays, news, correspondence) as c. 
Censorship, the office or function of a c. ; official 
supervision 1591. 

Censorial (sensGs*rifil), a. 159a. [f. L. cen- 
sor 1 us -t - -a 1..] x. Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of a censor 177a. ta. Censorious -1596. 

x. The c. inspection of the publick eye Burke. So 
C enscrian. 

Censorious (sens5»*ri3s), a. 1536. [f. as 
prec. +-ous. ] 1. Addicted to censure; severe- 

ly critical; fault-finding. Const. of\ fan, t upon. 
ta. Befitting a censor; grave, severe -1660. 

x. To read with a c. eye Camden, a. His [Bacon’s] 
language . . was nobly c. li. Jons. Hence Censo*. 
rious-ly adv n -ness. 

Censual (se'nsiw&l), a. 1613. [ad. late L. 
censualis ; see Census.] Of or relating to a cen- 
sus, as a c. roll. 

Censure (scnsi&j, se*nj<ui), sb. ME. [a. F. } 
ad. L censvra, f. cens- stem of censere.] tx. 
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A judicial (esp. ecclesiastical) sentence ; a con- j 
demnatory judgement -1 727. ta. A formal 
opinion (of an expert, etc.) -1625. 3- gen. 

Judgement; opinion; criticism (arch.) 1576. 
4. spec. An unfavourable opinion, hostile criti- 
cism ; blaming, finding fault with, or condemn- 
ing as wrong ; expression of condemnation. 
(The usual sense.) 1603. 5. Censorship 1534. 

8. Correction; esp. critical recension (rare) 1613. 

x. H e was brought to . . the House of Lords to receive 
hia G May. The censures of holy churche 1494. 4. 

No might nor greatnesse in mortality can c. scape 
Shako. 6. The c. of the Vulgate text Hallam. 

Censure (se’nsiui, se’njiui), v. 1589. [a. F. 
censurer. ] tx. To form or £ive a censure or 
opinion of; to estimate, criticize, judge -1729. 
Also t intr. with of or (occ.) on; and t absol. 
ta. To pronounce judicial sentence on; to sen- 
tence to -1683. 3. To pronounce an adverse 

judgement on, criticize unfavourably; to find 
fault with, blame, condemn. (The current 
sense.) 1596. Also absol. t4* To exercise cen- 
sorship over. Bacon. 

x. 7 ul. C. in. ii. 16. Content to be censured idle 
Sir K. Cecil. G better of me Latham. 3. Would 
not G, or Speake ill of a Man Bacon. Hence Ce*n- 
surer. Ce’nsureship a Censorship. 

Census (se nses), sb. 1613. [L. census.] 

x. The registration of citizens and their property 
in ancient Rome for taxation 1634. ta. A poll- 
tax -1864. 3. An official enumeration of the 

population of a country, etc., with statistics 
relating to them. Also attrib . 1769. 

A census of the population has been taken every 
tenth year since 1801 in Great Britain. 

Cent 1 (sent). ME. [a. F., or ad. L. centum .] 
tx. ? A hundred, [a. F. cent.] ME. only. a. 
Per cent : for (in, to) every hundred ; used 
in stating a proportion. [? At first in It. form 
per cento; or due to F. pour cent.] 1568. 8. A 

hundredth. [?Contr. of centime , centesimum, 
or the like.] 1685. Hence, 4. In U. S. ; The 
hundredth part of a dollar; a coin of this value 
1782; in France, etc. ; A centime 1810. 

a. Th’ interest of xij. per cent by the yea re Gresham. 
Three (etc.) per cents =» three (etc.) per cent stocks, 
t. e. stocks bearing that rate of interest. G per c. 1677. 
Hence Ce ntagc, now Pkr-ckntagk. 
fCent 2 . 153a. I. An old game at cards, 
said to have resembled piquet, with xoo as the 
point that won the game -1636. a. A counter 
used in playing Ombre -1878. 

Cental (se-nt&l). [L. centum, ? after quintal.] 
A weight of one hundred pounds avoirdupois, 
introduced into the Liverpool corn-market in 
1859, and since legalized. 

Centaur (se'ntoj). ME. [ad. L. a. Gr. nlv- 
ravpos; see Liddell and Scott.] x. Mythol . A 
fabulous creature, with the head, trunk, and 
arms of a man, joined to the body and legs of 
a horse. Also fig. a. One of the southern 
constellations 1667.. 1*3- A kind of ship 162a. 

Hence various nonce-unis. , as Ce*ntaurdom, etc. 

Centaury (se*nt§ri,-3ri). ME. [ad. med.L. 
centaurea, -ta, for L. centaureum or centaur ion, 
a. Gr. Ktyravptiov, or Ktvravptov , f. niyravpos 
Centauk.] Bot. x. A plant, said to have been 
discovered by Chiron the centaur; its two spe- 
cies, Centaur ion mains and C. minus, have 
been identified (prob. correctly) with Chlora 
perfoliata and Erythrxa Centaureum. a. In 
1 6th c. Great C. was applied to a composite 
plant or plants ; and to the genus containing 
these Linnaeus gavethe name Centaurea. 'Cen- 
taury * has since been extended as a book-name 
to all the species. 1551. 

American C. : a name for Sabbatia, a genus of N. 
American herbs of the Gentian family. 

Centenarian (sentfn€» a ri&n). x846.[f. : L.cen - 
tenarius . 1 A. aJj, x. A hundred years old 1849. 
a. Of or belonging to a centenary celebration 
1864. B. sb. A person a hundred years old 1846. 

Centenary (se-nt/hiri, also sentrnAri ; errors. 
sente*n&ri). 1598. [ad. L. cen tenarius , f. een- 
teni. In F. centenaire.] A. adi. i. Of or pertain- 
ing to the space of a hundrea years 1647. 9. 

gen. Of or belonging to a hundred 1768. 

1. G years returned but Beldom Fuller. 

B. sb. tx. A weight of a hundred pounds 
-1788. a. A centennium or century 1607. 3. 

A centennial anniversary ; the celebration of the 
accomplishment of a centennium 1788. 

x. Thirty-four centenaries of gold Gibbon. a To 
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complete one's c. (mod.). 3. The second c. of Handelli 
birth 1885. 

Centenier (se’nt&nfo). ME. [a. F.i— L. 
eentenarius.] tx* A centurion -2603. *• A 

police-officer In Jersey x 86a. 

Centennial (sente-ni&l), a. {sb.) 1797. [f. 
(after biennial, etc.) L. * centennium, f. centum 
+ annus.] i. Of a hundred years' standing; a 
hundred years old; completing a hundred years; 
of or relating to the hundredth anniversary. 9. 
sb. A hundredth anniversary or its celebration; 
a centenary 1876. 

Centennial State (XJ. S.)t appellation of Colorado, 
admitted as a state in the c. year of the existence of 
the United States (1876). 

Centennium. (f. L. centum + annus, after 
biennium, etc.] A period of a hundred years. 

Center ; see Centre. 

Centering, centreing (sentariq), vbl. sb. 
Also centxing. 1766. (f. center Centre v. ; 
centering is the general spelling.] 1. The ac- 
tion of the vb. Centre. 9. spec. The setting 
of lenses so that their axes are in the same 
straight line 1768. 3. Arch. The temporary 

framing, whereon any vaulted work is con- 
structed 1766. Also attrib. 

Centesimal (sente*sim&l),a. (sb.) 168a. [f. 
L. ccntesimus , centesima (pars), f. centum . Cf. 
decimal.] tx* Hundred-fold. a. Hundredth 
1809. 3. sb. A hundredth part 1698. 

3. The Height .. in Inches and Centesimsls 1698. 
Hence Cente’almally adv. Cente nimate v. to 
select every hundredth for punishment. So Cent*esi- 
xnation, execution of every hundredth man. 

1 Ce-ntesm. 1483. [a. OF. cen lies me, mod. 
cent time, centime; — L. centesimum .J A hun- 
dredth part -1837. 

fCe*nt grave. 1649. [ad. Ger. centgraf, zent- 
grafi {. MHG. rente, aa. late L. cent a , a district 
of 100 hamlets.] Used as tr. OE. hundredes 
ealdor ; also as tr. Ger. centgraf -176a. 

Cent!-, comb. f. L. centum hundred, used in 
the Metric System for the hundredth part of a 
unit, as centiare, 1 / l00 of an are, etc. 

Centigrade (se'ntigr^id), a. 1 81a. [u. ¥., t 
L. centum + gradus.] Having a hundred do- 
grees; usuallyapplied to Celsius's thermometer, 
in which the space between the freezing and 
boiling points of water is divided into 100 de- 
grees. (Symbolized by C., as 40°C.) 

Centigramme (se*ntigracm, Fr. sant/gram). 
1801. [F. ; see Centi- and Gramme.] A 
weight — of a gramme, or • 1543348 of a grain 

troy. So Centilitre (se ntil/toj, Fr. santil/tr), 
a measure of capacity « 1 / 1#0 of a litre, or «6ioa8 
of a cubic inch. 

CeutHoquy. 1588. [nd. L. *cen/ilo<juium.] 
A work attributed to Ptolemy, consisting of a 
hundred aphorisms of astrology. 

|| Centime (santrm). 1801. [Fr. ; see Cen- 
tksm.] A French coin -» 1 / 100 of a franc. 

CentimHre Fr. sant/mftr). 

1801. [F.; see Centi- and Metre.] A measure 
of length “■ V10. of a metre, or *3937 (nearly */*) 
of an inch. 

Centinel, obs. t Sentinel. 
fCentinody. x6i 1. fad. h.centinodia (herba), 
f. centum 4 nodus . Cu F. cent inode. ] Bot. The 
plant Knotgrass ( Polygonum aviculare ). 

Centlpedal (genti-p/d&lL a. 1879. [f. L. 
centum + fed-, pcs 4 -AL.J Of one hundred 
(metrical) feeL 

Centipede (se’ntip/d). 1601. [ad. L. centi- 
peda, L as prec. Cf. F. centipede. ] A name 
for wingless vermiform articulated animals hav- 
ing many feet, constituting the order Cheilo- 
poda of the class Myriapoda . Those in tropical 
countries are venomous. Also transf. ana fig. 
var. Centlped (in Diets.). 

Centner (se'ntnaj). 1683. Ta. Ger., ad. L. 
eentenarius .J x* A measure of weight used in 
Germany, varying from xoo to xao English lb. 
9. Meta 1 1 . A weight divisible first into a hundred 
parts, and then into many smaller parts. The 
centner of the metallurgists is xoo lb., of the 
assayers x dram. 1753. 

Cento (sc-nt*). PI. (now usu.) centos. 1605, 
[a. L. cento, pi. cen tones, garment of patchwork.] 
Ti* A piece of patchwork -1643. 9. * A com- 

position formed by joining scraps from other 
authors* (J.) 1605. Also transf 


m (man), a (pass), au (bwd). v (c«t). % (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ever), ei (I, eye). 9 (Fr. eaa d* vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), p (g*t)« 
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t. His anparel is a c. Shirley, a. Quilted, .out of 
■herds of amen Poets, such as Schoilers do call a C 
Camdrm. Hence Ca*ntoiai3i (also Ce*ntonism). 

Central (se'ntrftl), a. 1647. [ad. L. centralis , 
f. centrum; cf. F. central .] 1. Of or pertaining 

to tha centre or middle; situated in, proceed- 
ing from, containing or constituting the centre, 
a. Jig. Chief, leading, dominant; controlling the 
branches (opp. to local) 1647. 3. Phys. Of or 

pertaining to a nerve-centre; in Pathol, used of 
local affections caused by lesions of the brain or 
spinal cord, as opp. to local causes 1865. 

x. A good c. position (mod.), a. The c. figure of a 
poem J owktt. The approbation of the C. Junta 
Wkllington. 3. On C. Paralysis 1 title) 1865. 

Phr. C. force (Math.) : a force attracting to or re- 
pelting from a centre.. C. Are : applied attrib. to a 
cap. or cartridge having the fulminate in a central 
position. Hence Centralism, a centralizing system, 
centralization. Centralist, an upholder of central- 
isation. Centrally adv. Centralness. * 
IlCentrale (sentrfMi). 187a- [U] Anal. 

Short for os centrale, a bone of the carpus. 

Centrality (sentrae- ltd). 1647. [f. C entral; 
in F. cenlraht/.] The quality or fact of being 
central; central nature or position. Also Jig. 

Jig. Clear grasp of ideas, c. of purpose 1862. 

Centralization (semtr&bizri-Jon, -iz/J-fon). 
1801. [f. Centralize. 1 1. The action of cen- 

tralizing; being con trill zed; gathering to a 
centre. a. esp. The concentration of admini- 
strative power in a central authority 1801. 

a. To combine, .local self-government and c. 1863. 

Centralize (se’ntrfttaiz), v. Also-ise. 1800 
fperh. ad. F. centraliser.) x. intr. To come 
together at a centre; to concentrate, a. trans. 
To bring to a centre, make central; esp. to con- 
centrate (administrative powers) in a single 
head or centre 1801. 

a Business always tends to c. itself Helps. Hence 
Ce*ntralizer, one who centralizes or promotes cen- 
tralization. 

tCentra*tion. rare. 1647. [ad. med. L. cen- 
tra tio. J Centering; placing in the centre -1736. 

Centre, center (sentar), and*. ME. [a. 
F. centre , ad. L. centrum. Spelt center in U.S. ; 
usually centre in Great Britain. ] 

I. x. The middle point of a circle or sphere, 

equally distant from all points on the circum- 
ference. Also fig. a. ellipt. The centre of 
the earth ME.; the earth, as the centre of the 
univerbe 1606. 3. The point, pivot, axis, or 

line round which a body turns or revolves ME. 
4. A form of bearing adjustable in the direction 
of its length and having a conical point enter- 
ing into a corresponding depression in the end 
of the revolving object which it supports, as in 
the lathe 1797. fi .Jig. (See quots.) 1626. 0. 

nerve-centre 1847. 7. A leader of the Fenians 

1865. 8. The p irt of a target between the bull's- 
eye and the outer; iuso {ellipt.) the hitting of 
this 1887. 

m. Haml. it. ii. 159. As from the Center thrice to 
th' utmost pole Mu.r. L. l 74. 3. As a c., firm 

P. R. iv. 534. 5. The Center of Business Sieelb. 

The c of 1 world’s desire Tennyson. Centres of 
nutrition 1872. 

II. x. The middle point or part, the middle 
or midst of anything. Also^- x 59 l * a * The 
point or position of equilibrium of a body. 
Also Jig. ME. 3. Archit. A temporary frame- 
work upon which an arch or dome is supported 
while building; also gen. x6n. 4. Politics . In 
the French Chamber (which is in the form of an 
amphitheatre), the deputies of moderateopinions 
who occupy the central benches in front of the 
president, Detween the extreme parties who sit 
to the right and left. Also used transf. of the 
political opinions so Indicated; and of the poli- 
tics of other countries. 1837. 

1. The c. of a deep but narrow bay Scott. C. of a 
higher curve (Geom.)\ the point in which two dia- 
meters meet fig. The very Center and life of Logicke 
162B. a If the man is off his c., the eyes show It 
Emerson. C. 0/ gravity, etc 3. Wint. T. 11. i. 10a. 

Phrases. C. of an army \ the main body of troops 
•ccupying the space between the two wings. C. of 
attraction : the point to which bodies tend by gravity, 
etc l also fig. C. oficurxraturt 1 see Curvature. C. 
of a fleet*, the division between the van and the rear, 
•r between the weather and lee divisions. C. 0/ 
gravity orig. * c. of attraction ; suhseq.-CijT mass'. 
the point or a body or system of bodies about which 
all the parts exactly balance each other, and which 
being supported, the body or system will remain at 
rest in any position. C. of gyration \ the point at 
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which if the whole mass of a revolving body were 
collected, the rotatory motion would remain the same. 
C. qf inertia : = c. of gravity or mass. C. 0/ mass : 
that point in relation to a body or system of bodies 
so situated that any plane whatever that passes 
through it divides the body or system into two parts, 
of which the masses are exactly equal. C. 0/ motion : 
the point which remains at rest while all the other 
parts move round it. C. of oscillation : the point of 
a body suspended by an axis at which, if all the matter 
were concentrated, the oscillations would be performed 
in the time act ually taken. C. of percussion : in a 
moving body, that pjint where the percussion is 
greatest, in which the whole percutient force of the 
body is supposed to be collected. C of Pressure r the 
point at which the whole amount of pressure may be 
applied with the same effect as when distributed. 

Combs, etc: c.-blt, an instrument turning on a pro- 
jecting c.-point, for boring holes ; -board, in a sailing- 
boat, a board or plate that can be lowered through 
the keel 1849 * "»re — central fire (see Cicntrai ) ; 
•piece, spec, a piece of plate or glass for the c. of a 
table; -seconafs, a seconds hand on a clock or 
watch mounted on the centre arbor. 

Centre, center (se*ntoi),z>. 1610. [f. Cen- 
tre sb. In 17th and x8th c. spelt center , as still 
in U. S.] 

I. intr, ti. To rest as on a centre, to repose 
-1719, a. To find or have their (its.) centre; to 
be concentrated; ‘to be collected to a point' 
(J.), to gather as round a centre ; to be placed 
as at a centre; to move round as a centre. Often 
with a mixture of notions. 1691. 

m. That bliss which only centres in the mind Golds**. 
The supreme authority centered at last in a single 
person Robertson. 

II. trans. i. To place or fix in the centre ; to 

provide with a centre 1610. ta. To fix to , re- 
pose upon, as a centre -1721. 8. To collect, 

bi ing, as to a centre; to concentrate in, on 1703. 

3. In reverie centred Goldsm. Toe. one’s hopes in. 
(Cf. sense a.) 2844. Hence Ce’ntred, Centered 
ppl.a. 

Ce*ntremost, a. rare . 1866. [Superb of 
Centre sb. t used attrib .J Most central, mid- 
most. Cf. middlemost . 

Centric (se*ntrik\ a. 1590. [ad. Gr. nev- 
rpmos t L Ktvrpov; see Centrum.] i. That is 
in or at the centre, central. a. Of, pertaining 
to, or characterized by a centre; spec, (in Phys .) 
a nerve centre 1712. 3. quasi-jA A circle with 

the earth in its centre 1667. 

1. This c. earth Marlowe. s, C forces Mrs. 
Browning, tetanus Sir T. Watson. So Ce*ntrical 

a. Hence CentricaTity(rwnr). Ce*ntrically adv. 
Ce'ntricalness (rare). Centri'city, c, quality or 
position ; relation to a centre. 

Centrifugal (sentri-fiiJgftl), a. 1721. [f. 

mod.L,. cen/r if ugus (Newton, {.centrum + -fugus) 
+ -AL. Cf.CEN tripetal-J i. Flying or tending 
to fly off from the centre. Also Jig. a. Dot. a. 
Of inflorescence, in which the terminal flower 
opensfirst and the lateral ones successively after. 

b. Of an embryo : Having the radicle turned to- 
wards the sides of the fruit. 1830. 3. Phys. Of 

nerve fibres : Conveying impulses from a centre 
(see Centre sb. I. 6) ; efferent 1855. 

C. force, tendency : the force with which a body 
moving round a centre lends to fly off from that 
I centre; the tendency of a revolving body to do this. 

' (‘ Centrifugal force r is really Inertia.) C. machine, 
gen. any machine in which c. force is employed ; spec. 
a machine for drj ing yarn, cloth, sugar, etc., these 
being placed in a rapidly revolving cage, whence the 
moisture is thrown off by c. force, a hydro-extractor. 
C. pump, a rotary pump in which tbe fluid is driven 
outward and upward from a centre. Hence Centri- 
fugally adv. Centri’fugence. Emerson. 

| Centrifuge. 1801. [a. F.] adj . - prec. ! 
tb. A machine for separating cream from milk 
by rotary motion. 

Centring, -ering, -reing,t^/. sb. and jpl.a. 
See Centre v„ and Centering. 

Centripetal (sent ri*pft ft 1),«. 1709. [f. mod. 
L. centripetus (Newton) centre-seeking +-AL.] 
x. Tending towards the centre; opp. to centrifu- 
gal, Also Jig. and tratuf. a. Pot. Tending or 
developing from without toward the centre 1870. 
3. Biol. a. Proceeding from the exterior to the 
interior or centre, b. Of nerves ; Conveying 
an impulse from the periphery to the centre; 
afferent 1836. 

s. C. force \ a force which draws or impels a body 
toward some point as a centre ; also called c. tendency. 
a. C. infloresceme\ that in which the lowest or outer- 
most flowers blossom first, as in spikes or umbels. 
Hence Centri'pet&lly adv. 

Centri'petence. 1847. [f. L. * centripeHn . 
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tia ; cf. centrifugence.'] Centripetal motion or 
action. So Centri*petency. 

Centrist (se’ntnst). 187a. [a. Y.centriste t 
f. centre .] A member of the (trench) Centre. 
Centro* (sentro). Stem of L. centrum and 
Gr. Kivrpov, used as a comb, form, with senses 
* centre, central, centrally 
CentroclPnal a. (Geol.), applied to strata dip- 
ping to a common centre. CentrollTiead ( Geont.\, 
an instrument for drawing lines to inaccessible 
vanishing points in perspective. Centroli'neal 
a. t applied to a senes of lines converging to a 
centre. Centroata*ltlc a. {Med.), applied by 
Hall to the action of the vis nervosa in the 
spinal centre. 

Centrobaric (sentrdbarrilc), a. 1727. [f. 
Centro- + Gr. 0 Apos,] Of or relating to the 
centre of gravity, or to the process of finding it. 

C. method (Math.) \ a method of determining the 
nrea, or the volume, generated by the revolution of a 
line or surface respectively about a fixed axis, on the 
principle that the superfice? or solid so former] is equal 
to the product of the generating line or surface and 
the length of the path of its centre of gravity; some- 
times called the theorem of Pappus. 

Centrode (sentrJud). 1878. [f. L. centrum 
+ Gr. 65b?.] Math . A locus traced out by the 
successive positions of an instantaneous centre 
ofpure rotation. (See next.) 

Centroid (se-ntroid). 1876. [f. Centre* 
-oid.J Math. 1. ^Centrode. (Now aban- 
doned.) 2. Centre of mass, or of gravity 1882. 

Centronote (se-ntranJut). 1836. [a. F., ad. 
mod.L., f. Gr. Ktvrpov *t vurros. | A genus of 
fishes ( Centronotus ) having a spur-like prickle 
pointing forwards on the back. 

II Centrum (se*ntr£hn). 1854. [L., n. Gr. nlv- 
rpov.'\ The L. wd. for centre, used techn. in 
Animal Phys.: The body of a vertebra. 
fCentry, } b. 1583. [f. Centre; the -y is 

obscure. | 1 . Centre, midst -15,94. 2. The 

centre or centering of a bridge -1834. 
tCentry, a. i486. Also sentry, [a. F. 
cent r l centred.] In Iler. 

H Centum. [L.] A hundred ; see Cent. 
j|Centu-ravir. pi. Centumviri. 1601. [L. 
centum + vs ri.) Pom. Antiq . (in //.) A body 
of judges appointed by the praetor, called for 
conciseness * the Hundred Men*, but number- 
ing 105, and, later, 180. Hence Centu*mviral 
a. of or pertaining to the centumviri. Cen- 
tu'mvirate, the office of the Roman centumviri ; 
the centumviri collectively; a body of 100 men. 

Centuple (se'ntiwpT), a. 1609. [a. F., ad. 
L* centuplus, in late use for centuplex, f. centum 
+ -plic~, stem of plicare. Cf. quadruple , etc.] 
A hundred-fold. Hence Cemtuple v. to multi- 
ply a hundred-fold; var. Centu*pllcate v. t 
whence Centu’pllc&te a. and sb. hundred-fold; 
Centu<plica*tlon. 

fCe-nture, center. 1595. [ad. F. ceintureT) 
A Cincture. 

Centurial (sentiu»*riftl), a. 1610. [ad. L. 
centurialis , f, centuria ; see CENTURY.] Of or 
pertaining to a Century. 

C. Assembly* 1656. Legionary or c. tablets 185U 
C. associations Lowell, 

fCentu*rlate, a. 1600. [nd. L. centuriatus f 
centunare.’y In c. assemblies , tr. L. comitia 
centuriata, in which all the Roman people voted 
by centuries (see Century 2). 
tCentu-riate, v. rare . [ f. L. centurial- ; see 
prec.] * To divide into bands of hundreds* 
(Bailey 1721). 

Centuriator (sentin**rir*t3j), 1660. [a. L. f 
f- as prec. ] pi. (usu. Centuria tors of Magde- 
burg) ; A number of x6th c. Protestant divines 
who compiled a Church History in thirteen 
volumes, each volume embracing a century. 
Formerly called CENTURISTS. 

Centurion (sentiQs-rion). ME. [ad. L. cm- 
turio (also used), f. centuria Century.] The 
commander of a century in the Roman army. 
Also transf. 

fCenturist - Centuriator. 

Century (se'ntidri). 1533. [a. F. centurie 
or ad. L. centuria.) 1. Rom. Hist. A division 
of the Roman army, constituting half a maniple, 
and prob. consisting orig. of zoo men. transf. 
Any body of xoo men 1612. 2. Hist. One of 
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the 193 divisions by which the Roman people 
voted in the Comitia centuriata 1604. 8* A 

group of a hundred things ; a hundred (arch.) 
1598. 4. A period of 100 years; orig. * a c. of 

years ' 1626. 5. Eafch of the successive periods 

•f 100 years, reckoning from a received chrono- 
logical epoch, esp. from the birth of Christ 6. 
pi. The Church History of the Centuriators, 
divided into centuries 1606. 

z. Car. 1. vii. 3. 3. A c. of prayers Cymb. iv. ii. J391, 

•f sonnets Browning. To score a c. in an innings 
1883. 5. The rebellion in the last c. 1771. The 

first c. (a.d. i-joo inclusive). The nineteenth c. 
1801-1900). Comb.', c.-plant, the Agave or American 
Aloe j -writer ^ Csnturiator. Hence Ce*nturied 

«. centuries old. 

Century, obs. var. of Sentry. 

Ceorl (k^e*rl, tje»rl). OE. - Churl, q.v. 
+Cepa*ceous, cce-, a. 1657. [f. L. capa, cepa 
onion.] Of the nature of an onion. 

Ceplmlalgy (se-filacld.^i). 1547. [ad. L. 
cephalalgia (also used in Med.), a. Gr. f f. tcetpaXij 
+ -aAyia, f. dXyot; cf. F. cdphalalgie .] Head* 
ache. Hence Cephala'lgic a. of, pertaining to, 
or affected with c.; sb. a medicine fore. (Diets.) 
|| Cephalanthium. 1880. [mod.L., f. Gr. 

KtdtaXi) + dvdos.) Bot. — ANTHODIUM. 

H Cepl ta^apis, 184a. [mod.L., f. Gr. tc*<pa\-fi 
+ doin'?.] Paheont. A genus of fossil ganoid 
fishes found in the Old Red Sandstone, having 
a large buckler-shaped plate attached to the 
head : also called buckler-heads. 

Cephalate (se'fel^t). 186a. [f. G. KftpaXrj 
+ -ATE *. Cf. F. cdphali. ] A mollusc having a 
distinct head, or belonging to the Encephalous 
division ( Cephalata ). 

Cephalic rsflse'lik), a. (sb.) 1599. [a. F. 

ciphaliquc, ad. L.,a. Gr. tet<pa\itc 6 s, f. te*<pa\ 17.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the head ; of the nature 
of a head. a. Relieving disorders of the head 
1656. As sb. A cephalic remedy 1656. 

1. C. index: a number indicating the ratio of the 
transverse to the longitudinal diameter of the skull. 
C. vein : the principal vein of the arm, which an. 
ciently was opened to relieve disorders of the head. 
Hence Cepha*licaHy adv. in relation to the head. 

0 Cephalitis (sefalsitis). 1811. [£ Gr. tetcpaX-fj 
+ - 1 TIS .1 Med. Inflammation of the brain and 
its membranes. 

Cephalization (se f&laizH-Jan). 1864. [f. 

Gr. KepaXij : cf. specialisation .] Biol. Dana's 
term to express the degree to which the head is 
developed and dominates over the rest of the 
body. So Capitalized a. having the head de- 
veloped. 

Ceiphalo- (se-ftto), comb. £. Gr. tc«f>aXT] head, 
used : 

a. in combs., such as c.-catha'rtic a. purging 
the head; -extra*ctor, an instrument for extract- 
ing a foetus by the head. 

b. in derivative formations, as Ce*phalocele 
[see Cele], a tumour in the head. Cephalo"- 
logy, a treatise on the head. tCe*phaloma-ncy 
[Gr. fsavrtia], divination by means of a head 
Cep halo -meter [Gr. fiirpov), an instrument 
formerly used for measuring the size of the foetal 
head dunng parturition; also gen. Cephalo*- 
phoroum a. [Gr. -<popos J, epithet of the Cepha- 
lates. Cephalo*pterouB [Gr. irrlpov) a., having 
a winged or feathered head. Ce*phaloBta=t 
[Gr. ffrarbs], a head-rest. Ce'phaloto me [Gr, 
-to/AOs adj., cutting], an instrument for cutting 
the head of the foetus in embryotomy. Cepha- 
lo'tomy [Gr. -ro/ua sb.], the dissection of the 
head ; also, as under cefhalotome Ce-phalo- 
tribe [Gr. Tpi&ttv), an instrument used in ce- 
phalotripsy. Ce-phalotri psy [Gr. rpdpis], the 
Operation of crushing the head of the foetus with 
a cephalotribe, in cases of difficult delivery. 

Cephaloid (se'fiiloid), a. 1847, [a- Gr. 
Zid>aA.o€i577S.] Shaped like a head. 

Cephalopod filldppd). i8a6. [? a. mod. 
F. cdphalopode , -Cj, ad. next.] Zoo l. One of the 
Cepha lopoda . 

|J Cephalopoda (sefety*p<W&), sb. pi. Sing. 
-pod or -podaxL 1802. [mod.L., f. Gr. tttcpaXrj 
+ wovs (iro8-).] Zool. The most highly organ- 
ized class of Mollusca , characterized by a dis- 
tinct head with arms or tentacles attached to it; 
comprising Cuttle-fishes, the Nautilus, etc., and 
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many fossil species. Hence Cephalo*podal, 
Ce-phalopo'dic, Cephalo-podouB adjs. belong- 
ing to the Cephalopoda ; pertaining to a cepha- 
lopod ; Cephalo'podan a . ; as sb. — prec. 

Cepbalothorajc(se*fth7}>d«‘rseks). 1835. [f. 
Gr. Ke<pdX^ + Thorax. ] Zool. The anterior 
division of the body, consisting of the coalesced 
head and thorax, in certain Arachnida and 
Crustacea (as spiders and crabs). Hence Ce> 
phalothora-cic a. 

Cephalous (se-falos), a. — Cephalate. 
+Ce*phen. 1609. [a. Gr. tcrjprfv.] A drone- 
bee -1657. 

+Ce*pOUS, a. 1657. [f. L. cepa.) Like an 

onion; bulbous. 

Ceraceous (sfn?i*Jas), a. 1768. [f. L. cera.) 
Of the nature of wax, waxy. 

CeragO (s/r/1-g^). 1839. [f.L.cera.] Bee- 
bread. _ ^ 

Ceral (sWr£]),a. 1874. 1. [f. Cere.] Per- 

taining to the Cere of a bird’s bill. a. [f. L. 
cera .] Relating to wax 1883. 

Ceramic (s/rarmik), a. (j 3.) Also ker-. 
185a [ad. Gr. tcepapucos, tcepapiterj (rlx^v)^ *■ 
telpapos. Cf. F. edramique .] 1. Of or pertain- 

ing to pottery, esp. as an art. a. As sb. in pi. 
The ceramic art. So CeTamist, a c. artist. 

Cerargyrite (sira jd^irait). 1868. [improp. 
f. Gr. tcipas (tc tpar-) + dpyvpos.] Min. Native 
chloride of silver, horn silver. 

Cerasin (,se r&sin). 1838. [f. L. cerastes ♦ 

-IN.] Chem. The insoluble portion of the gum 
of the cherry, and other trees. 

|| Cerastes (s/nc st/z). ME. [L., a. Gr. 
cr-rtjs, f. tcipas horn.] Zool. A genus of venomous 
serpents found in Africa, etc., having a horny 
scale above each eye ; the homed viper. 

C homd Milt. P. L. x. 535. var. tCeraat(e. 
Cerate (s!»tA). 1543. [ad. L. ceratum, 

cerare , varied with cerotum , a. Gr. tcrjpotTbv, 
neut. of terjpojrot waxed.] Med. A stiff ointment 
composed of wax, lard or oil, and other ingre- 
dients. Hence Ce'rated a. covered with wax. 

Ceratinous (sirartinss), a. 1881. [f. Gr. 

jetpdnvotf f. tcipa r.] Of homy structure or 
nature. 

fCeration. 1610. [ad. med.L. cerationem , f. 
L. cerare to wax. ] Alchem. The action of cover- 
ing anything with wax, or of softening a hard 
substance; also, the fixation of mercury -1751. 
JlCeratium (s/r^-Ji^m). 1880. [L. — siliqua, 
a. Gr. Ktpdnov carob-bean, dim. of tcipas. J Bot. 
A siliquiform capsule. Gray. 

Cera to- (seT&to), comb. f. Gr. tcipas, tcepar- 
hom, used chiefly to denote relation to a cornu 
or horn, or to the cornea. 

Cerato-bra*nchial[ Gr. Bpdyx ta §phsj<z.. An at. 
epithet of one of the main portions of perma- 
nent branchial cartilage in fishes and Amphibia. 
Ceratocele (-sfl) [Gr. tcfiXrj tumour], Pathol, a 
hernia of the cornea of the eye. Cerato-hyal 
[see Hyoid] a ., the part of the hyoid arch in 
mammals below the styloid process. Ce-rato- 
plasty [Gr. irXdacruv], Med. the artificial resto- 
ration of the cornea. 

Ceraunics (s/rg’niks), sb. pi. rare. [f. Gr. 
teepawos + -ICS ; see -IC. J That branch of phy- 
sics which treats of heat and electricity. (Diets.) 
•f Ceraunite (s/'rjTiait). 1814. [ad. Gr. tetpav- 
vittjs (\i'0oj).] Thunder-stone; used of meteor- 
ites, or meteoric iron; also of belemnites, and 
of flint arrow-heads. 

Ceraunoscope (s/rp-n^k^up). 1827. [ad. 
Gr. tctpavvoatcoirciov .] A machine used by the 
ancients in their mysteries to imitate thunder 
and lightning. 

Cerberus (s5-jberffs). ME. [L.,a.Gr.] Gr. 
and L. Mythol. The watch-dog which guarded 
the entrance of the infernal regions, represented 
as having three heads. Used allusively. 

z. I must give the C. a sop, I suppose. (Cf. Aineid 
vi. 417.) FooTit. Hence Cerbe*rean a. (improp. 
-ian). Cerbe*ric a. 

|| Cercaria (sarkc^-riS). 1841. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
nip/eos tail.] Zool. A kind of trematode worm 
in its second larval stage, shaped like a tadpole. 
Hence Cerca-rial, -ian, -iform adjs . 

|| Cercopithecus (so jlwpiJirkiJs). 1572. [L , 
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a. Gr., f. tciptcos 4- ntBijtcos.) Zool. A genus of 
long-tailed African monkeys, having cheek- 
pouches, and callosities on the buttocks. Hence 
Cercoplthexoid a. 

Cere (sl»i), sb. i486, [a. F. cire L. cera.] 
Omith . The naked wax-like membrane at the 
base of the beak in certain birds, in which the 
nostrils are pierced, var. Sear. 

Cere (b1®j), v. 1465. [a. F. cirer L. cerare, 
f. cera.) fi- To cover with wax, to wax -1601. 
a. a. To wrap in a cerecloth, tb. To anoint 
with spices, etc. 1465. tc. To seal up (in lead, 
etc.) 1525. Alsojf^. 

Cereal (sl»*rv,&l), a. (sb.) 1818. [ad. L. 

Cerealis pertaining to Ceres; cf. F. cdrdale.) 
adj. Of or pertaining to corn or edible grain 
1818. sb. (usu. in pl.\ also in L. form cerealia.) 
Any grasses which are cultivated for their seed 
as human food ; commonly comprised under the 
name of corn or gram 1832. 

Cerealln (si»-rzilin). 1861. [f. prec.] Chem. 
A nitrogenous substance found in bran, closely 
resembling diastase 

|| Cerebellum (8erfbe*l#m). Also fceTebeL 
1565. [L., dim. of cerebrum ] Phys. The little 
or hinder brain, situated behind and below the 
cerebrum, and above the medulla oblongata. 
Hence Cerebellar, Cerebe llic adjs. of or per* 
taimng to the c. 

Cerebral (se-r/lir&l), a. (sb.) 1805. [a. F. 
cdrdbral, f. L. *cerebralis, f. cerebrum. \ 1. Per- 

taining or relating to the brain; analogous to a 
brain 1816. 2. Cerebral letters : name for a 

class of consonants in Sanskrit, etc., developed 
from the dentals by retracting the tongue and 
applying its tip to the palate. Also as sb. 

s. A c. ganglion (mod.). Hence Ce*rebrallmm, 
the theory that mental operations arise from the action 
of the brain. Ce*rebralist, one who holds this. 

Cerebrate (se ri'brr>t), sb. 1872. Chem. A 
salt of ctrebric acid. 

Cerebration (serrbr/i-Jan). 1853. [f. L. 

cerebrum.) Brain-action (esp. unconscious) 
Hence CeTebrate v. to perform by c. (rare). 

Cerebric (sere -brik), a. 1839. [f. L. cere- 
brum + -IC.] Pertaining to the brain. 

C. acid (Chem.\ a fatty acid obtained from the brain. 

Cerebriform (scre'brifpim), a. 1834. [f. as 
prec. + -form.] Resembling the brain in form 
or texture; encephaloid. 

Cerebri 'fugai, a. [f. as prec. -► L. -fugus + 
-al. ] Epithet of nerve-fibres which run from the 
brain to the spinal cord, and convey cerebral im- 
pulses outward. So Cerebri’petal a. epithet of 
nerve-fibres which run in the opposite direction, 
and convey sensations to the brain. 

Cere brin (scrfbun). Also -ine. 1830. [f. 
as prec. 4 -in. ) Chem . A name used for several 
substances obtained from the brain; esp. a light 
white hygroscopic powder, obtained by the 
action of baryta and heat on brain-tissue. 
||Cerebritis (ser/brartis). 1866. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITIS. ] Path. Inflammation of the substance 
of the brain. 

Cerebro- (se rlbro), comb. f. L. cerebrum 
brain ; used ; 

a. as in cerebro>caTdiac a., relating to the 
brain and heart, b. in foiming hybrid deriva- 
tives, as Cerebro *logy [see. -LOGY], the science 
or discussion of brains. Cerebro*meter [see 
-meter J, an instrument for recording oereoral 
pulsations. Cerebro -pathy [Gr. -na0«ia], the 
series of hypochondriacal symptoms accom- 
panying overwork of the brain . Cerebro*scopy 
[Gr. - oKoma , f. atcoiruv], the use of the oph- 
thalmoscope to determine the state of the retina 
and deduc e the condition of the brain. 

Cerebroidl (seT/broid), a. 1854. [f L .cere- 
brum. ] Resembling Or akin to brain ; brainlike 
Cerebro *se, a. rare. lad. L. cerebro sus. ] 

* B tain-sick, mad-brained, wilful, stubborn 1 
(Bailey 1727). Hence tCerebro a aity. 
Cerebrospinal (seT/'brajspoi-n&l), a . 1826. 
[f. Cerebro- - f Spinal.] Relating to the brain 
and spinal cord. 

Cerebrospinal axis \ the brain and spinal cord as 
together constituting the central or main part of the 
cerebro-spi na t system , the chiefof the two great nerve 
systems of vertebrates. Cerebrospinal Jtuid : a serous 
fluid occupying the space between the arachnoid 
membrane and pia mater. 
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| Cerebrum (se-rfbrzhn). 1615. [L.] The 
brain proper; the anterior, and, in the higher 
vertebrates, largest part of the brain; in man it 
Alls nearly the whole cavity of the skull. 

Cerecloth (sl-\ikl#>), sb. 1540. [ori peered 
cloth; see Cerkd.] Cloth smeared or impreg- 
nated with wax or some glutinous matter : used 
a. as a winding-sheet 1553 ; tb. as a plaster in 
surgery -1818 ; c. as a waterproof material 1540. 

b To hod, & there had a c. laid to rpy foot Pei*ys. 
Hence tCe*reclottl v. to apply a c. to; to wrap in a c. 

Cered (st«ud), ppl. a. ME. [f. Cere v.] 
Smeared, anointed, or saturated with wax, esp. 
in Cered cloth — Cerecloth. 


Cerement (sl*\iment, also errors. seTf). 
260a. Ja. F. cirement % f. cirer to wax Always 
•oner, in Eng.l Usu. in pi. Waxed wrappings 
for the dead; lootely t grave-clothes. Rarely in 
ting- * cerecloth; shroud. Also Jig. 

Tell Why thy Canoniz'd bones Hearsed in death 
Haue burst their cerments Haml. i. iv. 48. 

Ceremonial (scT/mJu-niAl), a. and sb. MF.. 
[ad. L. cercrnon ia l is , f. cxrimoma . So mod.F, 
cidmonial. \ 

A. adf. x. Relating to, or consisting of, cere- 
monies or rites; ritual; formal. ta. Addicted 
to ceremony or ritual ; formal, oeremonious 

1. The ceremoniall rites of marriage Tatn. Shr. m, 
ii. 6. C. manners 1851. 

B. sb. ti. A ceremonial commandment or 

ordinance -1621. a. A preset ibed system of 
©ere monies; a ritual, rarely , A rite or ceremony. 
1672. 3. -Ckrkmony 2. 3. 1749. +4. A cere- 

monial robe; — Ckkemonv 4. 1010. 5. R. C.Ch . 
The order for rites and oercmeuies, or a book 
containing this 1612. 

a. The c. prescribed in the Anglican service D'ls- 
raell Hence Ceremo'nialism, addiction to ex- 
ternal ceremonies in religion ; ritualism. Cere- 
m'onialist, a ritualist. Ceremonially adv. 
fCeremoniary. [Cf. breviary , etc.] A 
di 1 ectory or rule of ceremony. J e we ll. 

Ceremonious (scr/m^Tiios), a. 1555. [ ad. 
F. drdmonieux, or L. cxrimoniosus ; see Cere- 
mony. ] 1. Pertaining to, or consisting of cere- 

monies; — Ceremonial, a. Full of ceremony; 
accompanied witli rites x6ii. 3. According to 
castomary formalities or punctilios 1593. 4. 

Addicted to ceiernony; punctilious in observ- 
ance of formalities 1^53. 

x. The c. lawe of Aloises 1555. a. Wmt. T. m. I. 7. 
3. His .somewhat c. politeness i86j. Hence Cere- 
mouilous-ly adv., -ness. 

Ceremony (se ‘r/raani). [ME. cerymonye , 
prob. a. OK. cerymonie , ad. L. cxrimoma ; for 
which see Lat. Diets. J r. An outward rite or 
observance, religious or held sacred ; the per- 
formance of some solemn act according to 
prescribed form; a solemnity; disparagingly. 
An empty form 1533; loose y, A stately formal- 
ity 1802. a. A usage of courtesy, politeness, 
©r civility ME. 3. (without a. or pi.) a. Per- 
formance of (religious) rites, ceremonial observ- 
ance 1759. b. Precise observance of conven- 
tional forms of deference or respect 1603. c. 
Pomp, state (arch.) 1599. t4- concr. An external 
accessory or symbolical attribute of worship, 
state, or pomp -1709. ts. A portent, ©men 1601. 

x. The ceremony©* of the Masse 1535. Old anti- 
quated Ceremonies 1710. A inerec. Thirlwalu lhe 
C. of dinner i8oj. s. The c. of waiting for answers 
Miss Hurnev. 3 a. A.. Christian, in substance, not 
in c. Junius. b. Without c, To stand upon c. 4. 
Jul. C. 1. i. 70. 3. Jul. C. 11. L 197. 

Master of the ceremonies : ttm person who super- 
intends the ceremonies observed in a place of state or 
en some public occasion. Hence +Ce*remony v. to 
sanctify or treat with c. Quarles. 

Cereoos (■!•*«,;»•% a. 1601. [f. L. cereus + 
-ous.] Of the nature of wax, waxen, waxy. 

Cererite, Cererium; see Ceritk, Cerium. 
UCereUB (sl»Ti|#s). 1730. [L., f. cera.] Bot . 
A large genus of cactuses, natives of tropical 
America; the Torrh-thistle. 


Cerevi-aial, a. [f. L. cerevisia beer + -AL.J 
Of or pertaining to beer. See CErvisial. 
fCc-rloiL rare, ME. [a. OF., (ult.) ad. Gr. 
vaipfovAAov.] -Chervil “1567* 

Ceric (slt*rik),a.i 1863. [f. C erium + -ic.] 
Chews, Of or belonging to cerium * as in salts. 
Ceric, a.* 1838. [f. L. cera + -ic.] Chem. 


Chemically related to wax ; as in C. acid, ob- 
tained by treating eerm with nitric acid. 
tCeri-lla. 1591. [Sp. var. of cedilla .] — 
Cedilla -1863. 

Cerin (sl«*rm). 1850. [f. L. cera + -in.] 
Chern. z. A waxy substance extracted by alcohol 
or ether from grated coik. ta.A name applied to 
the portion ol bees-wax which is readily soluble 
in alcohol -1865. 

Cerine(sI»T3in). 1814. [f. Cerium + -in r.] 
Min . A variety of Allanite or cenum-epidote. 

Cerinthian (s/ri*n]7ikn), a. 1576. [i. Cerin- 
thus + -IAN. | Of or pertaining to the teaching ol 
Ccrinthus (e A.D. 88), who attempted to unite 
Christianity with a mixture of Gnosticism and 
Judaism. As sb. A follower of Cerinthus. 

Ceriph (se*rif). 1830. [?] One of the fine 
lines of a letter, esp . the fine hair-line at the top 
or bottom of capitals, as of I 
|| Cerise (s*rr*z), a. and sb. 1858. [a. F.] A 
light bright clear red, resembling that of some 
cherries. 

Cerite (sle’rait). 1804. [f. as Cerium + 

-ite.J The rare mineral hydrated silicate of 
C "erinm. 

C. metals : cerium, didymium, and lanthanum. 

Ce-rite K 1811. [a. E. edrite, ad. mod.L. 

cerithium , name of the genus. | Balmont. A 
genus of fossil brachiopod molluscs. Also attrib. 

Cerium (st»'ri£m). 1804. [Named, along 

with its source cerite , after the planet Ceres, 
discovered in 1S01. Klaproth, in 1807, proposed 
the names cererium and cererite, to avoid con- 
fusion with L. cera wax.] Chem. A rare metallic 
element, discovered in the mineral called Ce- 
kite ; it has the colour and lustre of iron, and 
takes a high polish, but tarnishes in moist air; 
it is malleable and ductile, of specific gravity 
{1-63 to 6-73- Atomic weight 138 ; symbol Ce. 
Also a ttri A*. CERIC *. 

fCern, v. For Concern. Tam . Shr . v. i. 77. 

Cemuous (s5*jni«i©s), a. 1653. [f- I* eer~ 
f/uus + -ous. ] Bowing downwards; in Bot. 
drooping, nodding : said of a flower. 

Cero-, comb. f. L. cera or Gr. tcrjpbt wax; 
also the first element in many derivatives. 

Cerography (s/Vp-gr&fi). 1593. [ad. Gr. 
Ki}po~ypa<f>ia, f. Ktjpos + -ypaipia.} Writing or 
painting on wax, as the encaustic painting of 
the ancients, b. Applied also to a method of 
taking stereotype plates from superposed sheets 
of engraved wax. So Ce*rograph, a writing on 
wax. Cerogra phic, -al a pertaining to c. Ce- 
ro'graphi&t. 

Cerolite (sB-nflait). Also ker-. 1868. [f. 
Gr. KTjp6s + Aa'0or.] Min. A hydrous silicate of 
aluminum, having a waxy lustre and greasy feel. 

|| Ceroma (s/w'ii’mi). [L., a. Gr. irfjptvfta, oint- 
ment for wrestlers, anything made of wax.l 
' An apartment in the Gymnasium and baths of 
the ancients, where the bathers and wrestlers 
were anointed ’ (Gwilt). 

Ceromancy (sl*-r<?maensi). 165a. [a. F. 

dramatic ie med.L. ceromantia, f. Gr terjpos 4* 1 
fjxii'TttcL . "J Divination by dropping melted wax 
into water. 

Ceromel (sla-r^mel). [a. F. cdromel , f. L. 
cera + mel .] A mixture of wax and honey, ased 
as an ointment in hot climates. 

Ceroo-n. U.S. var. of Sekoon. 

Ceropiastic (si»mplae stik),fl. 1801. [a. Gr. 
fcrjponkacrriKus, {. nijpSs + vAa<r<r«v.] z. Relat- 
ing to modelling in wax. a. Ceroplaetice sb 
the art of modelling in wax; concr. waxweiks. 
1882. So Ce*roplasty, modelling in wax 

Cerosin (sl»-r^sin). 1865. [f. L. *cerosus + 
-in. j Chem. A wax-like substance obtained by 
scraping the surface of some kinds of sugar-cane. 
Ceroso-. Chem. Comb. f. Cerous a. 
fCerote. 1562. [ad. L., a, Gr. uqpwrby.] — 
Cerate -1669, 

Cerotic (s/r^-tik). 1850. [f. Gr. Kifporrbr + 
4--IC.] Chem. In C. acid, C^H^O, , the essential 
constituent of cerin (see Cerin a). Its salts are 
called CeTotates. S© Cefotene, an olefine 
(C^Hm) obtained by the dry distillation of Chi- 
nese wax ; Ce*rot±n# hydrate of eeryl, C, t H m O ; 
Ce*rotyl - Ceryu 

Cerous (sl»ras), a. 1863. [f. Cerium + 


-ous.] Chem. Applied to compounds in which 
cerium combines as a triad, as in c. salts, etc. 
+Cerre-tree. rare. 1577. [ad. L. cerrusj] 
The Turkey Oak or the Holm Oak. So fCe*r» 
rial, a. ME. [a. Olt. cereals , f. cerro, L. cerrus] 
of or pertaining to evergreen oak -1500. 

I Cert (sail). 1889 [Abbrev. of Certain- 
ly).] slang (orig. Racing). A horse that is 
certain to win ; a * sure thing 
Certain (souten, -t’n),^.,^., and adv. ME. 
[a OF. certain, repr. late L. type *certanus, f. 
certus, orig. pa. pple. of cemere. ] 

I. 1. Determined, fixed; not variable. (Occ. 

put after its sb. in this sense.) b. Definite, ex- 
act (arch.) ME. 3. Sure, reliable ME. ; in- 
evitable ME. ; unfailing 1636. 3. Not to be 

doubted ; established as a truth or lact M E. 4. 
Having no doubt; assured; sure (* * subjec- 
tively certain '). Const of, that with cl. ME. 
t5. Self-determined, resolved; steadfast -1690. 

x. Payment of money on a day c. StkfhiiN. a. To 
repose upon .. c. experience Johnson. The certeine 
pcrill he i>tood in Spenskk F. Q. i. L 34. Ac. remedy 
for a distemper 1754. 3. A fact as c. as it appears in- 
credible Humb. 4. Ant. 4 CL ti. ii. 57. Morally c . : 
so sure that one is justified in acting upon the convic- 
tion. 5. 1 with thee have fixt my Lot, G. to under- 
goe like doom Milt. P . L ix. 953, 

II. Used to indicate things which the mind 
particularizes, bat which are not further identi- 
fied in speech ; in sing, a particular, in ph — 
some particular, some definite ME. 

Till some c. shot be paid Two Gent, il v. 6. Ac. 
age. (Mostly said of women.) Spec. uses. A. *some 
at least : He kept up a c. degree of intercourse S. 
Austin, b. - unknown except by name : A c, lord 
Archibald Hamilton Co wren. 

B. quasi-jA or ellipt, ti. What Is certain ; 

certainty -1631. t». A definite quantity or 

amount (of) --1621. 

x. For c. : as a certainty, assuredly, t * F.pour 
certain.] ME, ifnc.i in truth, truly -1493. Of ac. 
larch.), formerly of c. 1 as a matter of aertainty, 
assuredly 1485. 

C. adv. 1. Certainly ME. a. Emphasizing 
sooth , true, sure . (Now dial.) 1500. 

Hence CeTtahrly adv. with certainty \ fixedly I 
without doubt ; unquestionably. 4C©*rtalnness. 

tCertain, V. rare. ME. [f. prt*c. ; cf. Ascer- 
tain. | To make certain; to certify -1523. 

Certainty (»ut£nti). ME. [a. Anglo-Fr. 
eerteinti, OF. certainetiA x. That which if 
certain, the fact, the truth, ? Obs. a. A fact or 
thing certain or sure (with pi.) 1611 t3. Surety. 

ME. only. 4. The quality of being certain ME. 
ts. A definite number or quantity -1603. 

a. Small certainties are the bane of men of talents 
1775. 4. The c. of Geometry 1738. To affirm with c. 

Addison. Moral c. j see Certain. For , (fia, t at) t 
oAto (a) c . : as a matter of c., beyond doubt, assuredly. 

Certes (s5*Jtez), adv. arch . [ME., a. OF. 
cerles ( = a certes ) ; — L. *a certis from eertain 
(grounds) Littrd.j Of a truth, assuredly. 

This, certs, I know Puller. And c. not in vain 
Wordsw. ? Hence Certie, certy (Sc.) (taken ae 
sing, of certes). 

Certificate, ppl. a. 1547. [See next.] Certi- 
fied. 

Certificate (sojti fik^t), jA 147a. [ad. med. 
L. certificatum, pa. pple. of certificate, used 
subst.] fx. Certification -1661. a. A docu- 
ment wherein a lact is formally certified 2489 ; 
occ. — licence 1549; also gen,, a certification 
1718. 3. Law. A writing made in one couzt, 

by wliich notice of its proceedings is given to 
another 1607. Also attrib . 

a. A c. of health Da Foe, of character 1790, of bap- 
tism, Slot r. The suspension of Captain Stone’s c. X803. 
3. Tried by c. t a form of trial in which the testimony 
of facts as certified by any proper authority deckles 
the point at issue. 

Certificate (swtrfik*»t), r. 1768. [f. the sb.] 
I. To attest by a certificate a. To furnish with 
a certificate 1818. 

x Toe. midwives 1870, teachers 1864 
Cert ific a t i o n (s&tifikJi'jan). 1440. [a. F., 
or ad. L. certificationemA The action of certi- 
fying or fact of being certified; die form in which 
this is embodied. 

The c. of elementary teachers (mod.) 1 
Certificatory (saiti*fik4tari) f a. 1500. [ad. 
med. L,. certificatoriusj] Of the nature of a certi- 
ficate, as Letter c . : a written testimonial. 
Certify (sSutifoi), v. ME. [a. F. nrtificr, 
ad. med.L. certifieare, 1 certus.] 1. To ante 
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CERTIORARI 

(a thing) certain ; to guarantee as certain ; to 
give certain information of. a. To declare or 
attest by a formal or legal certificate 2461. 3, 

To make (a person) certain (of); to assure; to 
ive (a person) leg^kor formal attestation (< oj ) 
IE. 4. intr. To testify to , vouch for 1625. 
x. To certcfyc this t hinge, sende for the damoysell 
Ld, J)i- hnkhs. sl Chums certified and allowed by the 
Captain 1651. 3. These are to Certifye all whom it 

may conceme 1075. To c. a person that I etc.] Tindalr. 
4. To c. to a person’s insanity (mod.). Hence Ce*rti- 
fl able a . Certifier. 

Certiorari (sa jJi,ore**r9i). 1523. [L., oc- 
curring in the original L. words of the writ, 
4 we, being desirous for certain reasons, that the 
said record should by you be certified to us I 
Law. A writ, issuing from a superior court, 
■pon the complaint of a party that he has not 
received justice in an inferior court, or cannot 
have An impartial trial, by which the records are 
called up for trial in the superior court. 
Certiorate (s 5 *jjioreit),v. 1637. [f. L. certio- 
rate.^ To inform authoritatively. 

Certitude (s 5 Mtiti* 7 d). ME. [a. F., f. late L. 
eertitudinem . ] 1. Subjective certainty. (The 

prevailing sense.) With a. and pi. 1611. a. 
Objective certainty. ?Obs. 1538. 

Cerulean (s/rn-W&n), a. Also c®-. 1667. 
[f. L. cxrulcus.] Of the colour of the cloudless 
sky, blue, azure. Chiefly poet. As quasi-rA 
Cerulean hue 1756; (joe.) a blue -stocking 1821. 

Ho spread the pure C Fields on high Blackmorr. 
vers. Ce rule (Joet.\ tCerirleoua adjs. 

Cerulein (sliif Cerulin (sl-T^lin). 

Also cob-. 1810. [f. as prec. + -in. J A dfeep blue 
substance in many essential oils; azulene. 

Ceraleo-, comb. f. L. cae.ru feus. 
+Ceruli*flc, a. rare. 1701. ( f. L . cvrulus.] 
• Havi ng the power to produce a blue colour ’( J . ). 
Cerumen (slid* men). 1741. t a * mod.L., f. 
L. cera. ] The yellow wax-like secretion in the 
external canal of the ear. Hence Cerumini 1 - 
feroua a. producing c. Ceru'minous a. of, of 
the nature of, or secreting, c., a sc. glands. 
Ceruse (sI»t«s, sfru-s). ME. [a. F., or ad. 
L. cerussa, ?f. (ult.) Gr. tnjpot wax.] X. * 
White Lead; used as a white paint, or a cos- 
metic : often vague, a. ^Cerussite. 

x. Eye-sight . .too weak to distinguish c. from natural 
bloom Macaulay. Hence f Ceruse v. to paint (the 
face) with c. 

Cerusaite, cerusite (si»*rik9it). 1850. [f. 
L. cerussa Ceruse +-ITE.] Min. Native carbo- 
nate of lead, white lead ore. 

Cervantic(s 5 ivse*ntik), a. 1759. Pertaining 
to Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (1547-1616), 
Sp. novelist and dramatist. So Cerva-ntist. 

Cervantite (saivaentoit). 1856. [f. Cer- 

vantes (in Galicia, Spain).] Min. A native te- 
troxide of antimony (Sb a 0 4 ), called also anti- 
mony ochre. 

||Cervelat (sfrv^la). 1864. [OF., ad. It. cer- 
vellata sausage. ] A short reed musical instru- 
ment, resembling the bassoon in tone. var. 
Cervalet. 

Cervical (sd*ivik&l, sdivai'kal), a. 1681. [f. 

L. cervix, -Ids ; cf. F cervical .] Phys. Of or 
belonging to the Cervix. As sb. -» c. nerve, 
vertebra, etc. 

Ce-rvicide. rare. 1864. [ad. med.L. cervi - 
cida. ) The killing of a deer. 

Cervico- (S9.iv ark*), comb. f. of L. cervix , 
-ids neck, as in cervi- co-bra*chial a. belonging 
to the neck and arm, etc. 

Cervine (s 5 uyjin),a. 1832. [ad. L. cervinus , 
f. cervus. In K. cervin .] Of or belonging to 
deer, or to the family Cervidse. Also as sb. 

Cervi- sial, a. joe. 17 . . . [f. L. cervi sia 

beer + -ad.] Of or pertaining to beer. 

|| Cervix (s 5 -Jviks). 1741. [L.] Phys. The 
neck. Also applied to analogous parts of the 
womb, the bladder, etc. 

Ceryl (sf<**ril). 1873. [f. Gr. tcrjpSt wax + 
•YL.] Chem. The hypothetic radical fC a7 H 5 ,) of 
Ceryl or Cerotyl alcohol or cerotin, C S7 H afl O, a 
waxy substance obtained from Chinese wax. 
Cesar, -ean, etc. ; see Cm-. 

Cesare (Sf*z 4 ri). 1588. Ixtgic. Amnemonic 
word representing the first mood of the second 
syllogistic figure, in which a universal negative 
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major premiss and a universal affirmative minor 
yield a universal negative conclusion. 

Cespltltious (sespitifes), a. 17 . . . [f. L. 
csespiticius + -ous.J Made of turf, turfen. 

Cespitose (seispitdu’s), a. Also CiCSPiTOSE, 
q. v. Turfy, growing in tufts or clumps. 

Cess (srs), sb . 1 Also Sess(e. 1531. [prop. 
Sess, aphet. f. Assess 1. An assessment, 
tax, or levy. In Eng. use replaced by rate , exc. 
dial. ; in Ireland still the official term. a. Ire- 
land. The obligation to supply the soldiers and 
the lord deputy's household with provisions at 
prices * assessed hence loosely , military exac- 
tions. Now Hist. 1571. +3. Assessment, esti- 
mation ^1596. 

3. The poore lade is wrung in the withers, out of all 
cease Shaks. 

fCess, sb.% 1689. [var. of Cease.] 1. Cessa- 
tion 1703. a. — Cesser 3. 1869. 

Cess ^ses), sbA Anglo-Irish. 1859. [?fiom 
Cess 1 2.] In bad cess to — 4 evil befall . 

Cess (ses), v 1 1494. [See Cess jA 1 ] +i. — 
Assess v. i. -1764. ta. — ■ Assess v. 2 . -161a. 
3. Ireland. To impose (soldiers) upon a com- 
munity, to be supported at a fixed rate. Now 
Hist. 1612 , t4- ■= Assess v. 3. -1738. tfi. «= 

Assess v. 4. Stow. 

fCess, v * 1555. [var. of Cease v.] intr. 
To cease to perlorm a legal duty -1741. 
tCe ssant, a. rare. 1648. [ad. ccssantem. ] 
That ceases to act -1746. Hence Ce'aaantly 
adv. intermittently. 

Cessation (ses* 1 -Jan). ME. [ad. L. cessa- 
tionetn ; treated as n. of action from Eng. cease.] 

1. Ceasing, discontinuance, stoppage. tb. el- 
lipt. — Cessation of or from arms : armistice, 
truce -1755. ta. Inactivity -1697. 

x. The C. of the Oracles Norih. a. The spent 
Earth may .. better’d by C., bear the Grain Dkyden, 

II Cessavit (ses/1-vit). 1555. [L., f. cessare ■* 
Cess vP] A writ to recover lands, which lay 
when a tenant ceased to pay rent, or perlorm 
legal duties, for the space of tw o years. 

Cesser (s»e-s9j). 1531. [a. K cesser.] x. 

Law. Ceasing (of a tenant) to pay rent, or per- 
form legal duties, for the space of two years, 
a. Cessation, termination 1809. tg. -^Cession 

2. -1689. 

tCe-ssible, a. rare. 1645. [ ad L *ccssibilis , 
f. cessus, cedere.] Yielding ; ready to give way. 
Hence tCeaBibi'lity, yieldingness. 

IlCessdo bonorum (L. ‘cession of goods’) 
— Cession 3 b. 

Cession (sejan). ME. [a. F , ad. L. cessio- 
nem. ] ti. The action of giving way or yielding 
-1693. ta. The vacating of an office either by 
retirement or death -1738. b. Eccl. Z-az*. The 
vacating of a benefice by taking another with- 
out dispensation 1641. 3. The action of ceding 

to another rights, property, etc. ; concession 
ME. b. Civil Law. The voluntary surrender 
by a debtor of all his effects to his creditors 1622. 

3. The c. of Maestricht Temple. 

Cessionary (se’Jan&ri). 1611. [ad. med.L. 
cessionariu<, f. L . ccssio (bonorum).] ti. A 
bankrupt who makes cessio bonorum -1694. a. 
An assignee 1754 

fCe-ssment 1540. [var. of Sessment, 
aphet. f. Assessment.] —Assessment -1733. 
+Ce*ssori. Also f-er. 1565. [f. Cessz/.i + 
-er l , -or.] — Assessor, q. v. -1596, 

Cessor 2 (se*s*j, -w). 1727. [f. Cess v . 2 

+ -or. ) Law. One who cesses; see Cess v . 8 
Cesspipe (se'Sipaip). [f. cess in Cesspool.] 
A pipe for carrying off the overflow from cess- 
pools, sinks, or drains. So Cesspit, a pit for 
the reception of night-soil and refuse ; a midden. 

Cesspool (se'Sipwl). 1671. (Of uncertain 
etym. ; see N. E. 1 ).] 1. A well made in the 

bottom of a drain, under a grating, to collect 
sand or gravel carried by the stream, a. A well 
sunk to receive the soil from a water-closet, 
kitchen sink, etc. Also jig. 178a. 
a. fir. 1 he c. of agio Carlyle. 

Cest e. 1577. [a. Y.ceste . J - Ckstus*. 
Cestoid (se*stoid). Also cestode, 1836. [f. 
L. eestus. Cf. V. eestoide , and mod.L. Cestoidea, 
given to an order of Entozoa by Zeder in 1808.] 
A. adj. Ribbon-like, as the tape-worm. B. so. 
A worm of this kind. Also atlrib. 1837, 
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fCe*ston. 1583. [- F.cesfon.] - Cestos A 
H Cestradon (sestr*i*si^n). 1876. [Cf. Gr. 
nierpa a kind of fish, also telarpos sharpness, 
and dnif point.] A kind of shark now peculiar 
to Australia; the Port Jackson shark. It has 
sharp teeth in front, and flat pavement-like teeth 
behind. Hence Ceatra’ciont, belonging to the 
C. family of fishes. 

Cestrian (se*stri&n), a. 1703. [f. Cester % 

OE. form of Chester.] Of or pertaining to Ches- 
ter or to Cheshire. 

|| Cestui (se*stws, se-twf). Also cestuy, pi. 
ceatuiB. 1555. [AF., OF. cestui : — late L. ecce 

istum. I 'I he person (who), he (who). 

Cestui que (qui) trust, cestui que use, more ftilly 
cestui a que use (~*t use dequi ) It trust est crii : the 
person for whose benefit anything is given in trust to 
another. Cestui (a) que vie : he on or for whose life 
land is held or granted. 

!| Cestus 1 (se*stifc). 1577. [L. eestus, ad. Gr. 
Ktarltf, prop. 4 stitched ’.J A belt or girdle for 
the waist; esp. that of Aphrodite or Venus. 
Also Jig. 

|j Cestus 2 (se*st£s). 1734. [a. L. emstus, ? in- 
correct sp. of cestus ; see prec.] A covering for 
the hand made of thongs of bull-hide, loaded 
with strips of iron and lead. Used by boxers 
of ancient Rome. 

Cesure ; see Cmsu r a. 

Cet-, i. L. cetus, Gr. Krjrm whale, comb. i. 
signifying ‘derived from spermaceti*. 

Cetane (s/~‘t*>:n), the paraffin of the hexdecyl 
or cetyl series, C 1( ,H 34 . Cetene (sftftn), the 
olefine of the same series, C U H„. Ce*tic a 
of the whale, or of spermaceti. Cetln (sl'Xi nk 
a white crystalline fatty substance (C M H #4 0 ), 
forming the essential part of spermaceti. Ce’tyl, 
the hydrocarbon radical (C l6 H S3 ) assumed to 
exist in Cede acid, and the other members of 
the Cetyl or Cetylic series, including Cetyl or 
Cetylic Alcohol , or ethal (C 1( H„.OH). Cety- 
lic a. of cetyl, as in Cdyltc Alcohol . 

II Cetacea (stt?>T> 4 ), sb. pi. 1830. [f. L. cetus , 
a. Gr. Krjroi whale. ) Zool. The order of marine 
Mammalia containing the whales and their 
congeners. Hence Cet&'cean a. of or pertain- 
ing to the C.; sb. [sc. animal]. Ceta*ceous a 
belonging to the C. ; of the whalo kind or nature 
Cetel (sit). ME. [a. OF., ad. L. cete , pL 
neut. a. Gr. terjTij whales.] A whale, a sea- 
monster. 

fCete 2 . i486. [? ad. L. cactus.] A * company ’ 
of badgers. 

Ceteosaur, -us (srti,*s§«»z, -s$»t£s). 187a. 
[f. Gr. KTfTot (gen. Krjrtos) + aaupos lizard.J 
Palaeont. A gigantic fossil saurian, found in the 
oolite and chalk. 

Ceterach (sc’tersek). 1551. [a. med.L .cete- 
rach , cetcrah', ?Arab. or Celt. ] Hot. A genus ol 
ferns, including C. officinarum. Scale-fern 
CetOlOgy (sitylod.^i). rare . 1851. [f. Gr. 
Krjrot + -\uyia.] That part of zoology which 
treats of the whales. Hence Cetolo gical a 
Ceto'logist. 

Cetrarin (se'tririn, s/"-). 1861. [f. mod.I^. 
cetraria , generic name of Iceland moss, f. L. 
cetra targe. 1 Chem. A white crystalline sub- 
stance (CigH^Oi) forming the bitter principle 
of Iceland moss (Cetraria ulandica). Also 
called Cetr&*ric acid. 

Ceylonite, ceylanlte (srlanait). 180a. [a. 
F. ceylanite, f. Ceylan , Fr. form ot Ceylon, j 
Min. Iron-Magnesia Spinel from Ceylon. 

Ch, a consonantal digraph, has the sonnd of 
(t[) in all native words ; of (k) in words token 
from Greek (or Hebrew through Groek) ; of sh 
(j) in words from modern French ; and of (x) 
only in Scotch, Welsh, and foreign words. OE- 
M-, *(;)- has icgularly become ch- ; and other 
:h- words in mod. Eng. are supplied by the 
Old French words in ch- from L. ca-. For the 
history of the digraph see N.E.D. 
fCh, 'ch, pron. dial. ME. Aphet. f. ich, utch 
— 1, occurring before verbal forms beginning 
with a vowel, h, or w\ as in cham (tjam), 
(earlier icham) I am, ehave, chad, eta 
ItCha. t6z6. [Chinese (Mandarin) tea. J 

A Chinese name of Tea eocas. used in Eng. at 
its first introduction. 
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CHABAZITE 

Chabazite, chabaalte (kavb&zait). Also 
chabasie, zie. 1804. [f. *x a @<*C lt > erron. sp. of 
Gr. voc ' of xaAd&ot, f- x®^ a C a hail. 

The name ought to be Chalazlte.1 Min. A 
colourless, or flesh-coloured, mineral occurring 
in glassy rhombohedral crystals, composed 
chiefly of silica, alumina and lime. 

IlChablis (Jablij. 1668. [Fr.‘| A white French 
wine made at Chablis (Yonne), in central France. 

Cba-bot z6io. [a. F. f earlier F cabot (see 
Cabot). J Her . The fish called Miller's Thumb. 

II Cbabouk, -buk (tja-buk). 1815 [Pcrs. and 
UrdQ,] A (Persian) horsewhip. See also 
Chawbuck. 

Chace, obs. f. Chase. 

Chack (tjsek), v . 1513. [In sense 1, echoic ; 
cf. clack. ] x. Sc. To snap with the teeth ; to 
crush with a snap of the jaws, or by the sudden 
shutting of a door, window, etc. ; to cladk. 9. 
A sudden toss of a horse's head, to avoid the 
subjection of the bridle. ? Obs. 

Chack (tjrek), sb. Sc. 1804. [f. prec.] I. 
The act of chacklng (in sense 1). a. A snack 
1818. 3. Name of the Wheat-ear (from its 

note) 1804. 

u Chacma (tJarkmA). 1835. a kind of baboon 
(Cynocephalus borcarius) found in S. Africa. 

Chaco (Jbe'ki). Also chako, and us»u. 
Shako, q. v. 1826. [a. Magyar csdkd.] A 

military cap having the form of a truncated cone 
with a peak in front. 

IlChaconne (Jakirn, tj&kp*n). 1685. [Fr., ad. 
Sp. thacona. ad. Basque chucun preity. ] An 
obsolete dance; the music to whlh it was 
danced, moderately slow, and usu. in 3-4 time. 
Chad, var. ot Shad. 

flChaetodon (krtodpn'). 1750. [f. Gr. x atT v 
hair + afioik (bSo vr-) tooth.] Zoot. A Linnaean 
genus of spiny-finned fishes (modern family 
Chxtodontidx) having bristle-like teeth and 
bright colours. 

Chastophorous (kAp* fSras), a. 1877. [f. 
Gr. XUITJ7 hair, mane.] Z00L Bristle-beaimg; 
applied to certain Annelid*. 

Chaetopod (krt^p^l;. 1864. [f. as prec. + 
nojs (iro5-).] Zoo/. Belonging to the order 
Chxtopoda ot Annelids, with bristle-bearing feet. 

Chafe (tpif ), v. [ME. chaufen, a. OF. chau- 
fer, mod. chauffer : — late L. * calc/are, contr. f. 
L. calefacere, f. Cdlere+ face re A 

I. irrns.it. To heat (lit. Knafig.) -17*6. 3. 

To rub with the hand ; e\ p. in order to restore 
warmth or sensation ME. 3. To rub so as to 
abrade; to fret, gall. Also fig. ME. 

a Hr took his arms.. and chafed and rubbed them 
with his tiands D* Fob. ahsol. Keep chafing, for she 
moans Browning. 3. All the boats were badly chafed 
Kan*, fig. 1 c. you if I tame. Let me go Shaks. 

II, tnir. fi. To become warm or hot -1581. 

a. To rub; to press or strike with friction (<>//, 
upon , against ) 1605. 3. fig. To wax warm; to 

be angry, to rage; now usu., to display iirita- 
tion by fretting and fuming 1595. 

a. Seamen say, a Rope chafes 17 J4. If the currents 
C. upon it Maury. 3. Let the loser c. Cowpkh. To 
c. under an affront Prescott. The gieat sea chafes 
Procter, Hence Cha’fant a. (tier.) applied 10 a 
boar when enraged. 

Chafe (tj^f), sb. 1551. [f. thevb.] I. Heat; 
rage, passion, fury; temper (arch.). 9. Rub- 
bing, fretting, friction 1848. 3. A chafing 

against restraints 1869. 

x. The pope is in a wonderful c. Ascham. a. The 
c. of the sail Narks. 

Chafer i, chaffer (tpi-fox, tjwfw'). [OE. 
cefer ,ceafor,1i. (ult.) kaf- to gnaw (see Chavel), 
or from the stem of Chaff.] The Cockchafer ; 
used also of the Rose-chafe k. 

Chafer > (tpi foj). 7 Obs. ME. [f. Chafe 
v. + -ER *.] fi, A vessel for heating water, var. 
tCha*fern,cha'frern; also, a chafing-dish -1825. 
ta. Chafe-wax -1805. S» 000 who chafes 
or fumes. ? Obs. 1695. 

Chafery (tpt fari). 1663. [prob. from *chau- 
ferie , a. r. ckunfferie, f. chauffer.] Metall. A 
forge in which iron is reheated. 
tCnR'fe-wax. Also chaff-* 1607. [f. Chafe 
v. (sense 1 . x),] An officer in Chancery who 
prepared the wax for sealing documents. 
GhA'feweed, fchft-flfweed. 1548- [f. Chafe 
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+ Weed.] Herb. A name for species of Gna- 
pkalium and the allied Filago . 

Chaff (tjuf),^. 1 [OE. ceaf \ related to OHG. 
chcva husk, and perh. to a Teut, root kef- gnaw : 
cf. Chavel, Jowl.] x. collect . The husks of 
corn or other grain separated by threshing or 
winnowing. Also fig. and itransf. 9. Cut hay 
and straw used for feeding cattle OE. 8. Bot. 
a. The bracts of the flower of grasses, esp. the 
inner pair. b. The bracts at the base of the 
florets in Composit®. 1776 4. transfi and fig. 
Refuse ME. 

*. The light c., before the breezes borne Pop*, fig. 
Merck. V. 1. i. 117. An old bird is not caught with c. 
Provb, 4. The chaffe and ruine of the ti mes Met ck. V. 
11. ix. 48. Comb. c. -cutter, a machine for cutting 
hay and straw for fodder. 

Chaff (tjaf), sb .* colloq . ? 1648. £? fig. use 
of prec. ; or light use of chaff Ch aff v.\ Banter, 
ridicule; badinage. (Somewhat vulgar.) 

Chaff, 155a. [£ Chaff j<M] i.«Ciiave 
v. 1 9. To cut (hay, etc.) for fodder 1883. 

Chaff (tjdf), vfi colloq. 1897. [See Chaff 
j 5 . 9 ) trans. To banter, rail at, or rally, in a light 
manner. Also absol. (Considered slangy.) 

Palmerston .. pleasantly ‘chaffing* militia colonels 
M*Carthy. Hence Ch&'ffingly adv. 

Chaffer (tfre-foi), sbX [:—OE. *ciapfaru, f. 
c/ap bargain + faru faring, ME. chapfare , in 
sense * trading journey \ in mod. use, from the 
vb.] ti. Trade; dealing -1662. b. In mod. 
use : Chaffering, haggling as to price 1851. te. 
Wares -1693. Also \fig. Hence tCna’ffery 
(rare), wares; traffic. Cha'ffless a. (/are). 

Chaffer (tjcrfai), sb 2 colloq. 1851. [f. 

Chaff v . 2 + -er L] One who chaffs. 

Chaffer (tjse’foi), v\ [ME. chapfari , f. 
chapfare , Chaffer j£. 1 ; cf. to trade, etc.] ti. 
intr. To trade, deal in merchandise -1640. 2. 

Now : To bargain, haggle about terms or price 
T795. 3. transf. and fig. To haggle, bandy 

words ME. t4. trans . To buy and Sfll ; to 
traffic in; to barter -1680. Also ifig. H5. *To 
talk much and idly * Trench. IJut qy. 

x. (passing into a) To c. for preferment with his gold 
Dryokn. a. T hey will c. half a day about a penny 
W. Pai-gravk. 3. To stand chaffering with Fate 
Carlvle. 4. He chaffred Chayres in which Church- 
men were set Spenser. Hence Cha'fferer. 

Chaffinch (tju’finj). 1440. [f. Chaff sb.l ; 
cf. late L. furfurio , C, furfur bran. I A very 
common British bird, Fnngilla celebs, with 
pretty plumage and pleasant short song. 1 
Cha-ffiron, var. ot Ciiamfron. 

Chaff-weed (tfrrfjwfd'). 1776. [app. orig. 
Ciiafeweed.] ti. =»- Chafe weed. 9. Cen- 
tunculus or Bastard Pimpernel. 

Chaffy (tjh-fi),*. 1552. [f. Chaff sbfi + -y*.] 
x. Full of or covered wnh chaff, g. Consisting, 
or of the nature, of chaff; spec, in Bot . palea- 
ceous 1597. 8. Resembling chaff 1583. 4 ,fig. 

Light, empty, and worthless as chaff 1594. 

i. Like. -c. grain Coleridge. 3. The c. snow. 4. 
Chaffye though trs 1594. A c. lord, Not worth the 
name of villain Two Noble K . ill. i. 42. 

Chafing vbl. sb. ME. [f. Chafe 

v. -1- -I no *. ] The action of the vb. 

Comb . : c.-dlsh, a vessel to hold burning fuel, for 
heating anything placed upon it \ a portable grate; I 
•gear (Naut.) % ‘the stuff put upon the rigging and 
spars to prevent their being chafed '(Sinyth); -pan =* 
chafing-dish. 

Chaft (t/aft). Now n. dial. ME. [a. ON. 
jaw.] The jaw, chap; usu. in pi. \ 
ItChagan fkag&'n). Hist. X776. [ad. (nit. V 
Old Turk, khdqan ; see Cham and Khan. J 
Var. of Khan; applied to the sovereign of the 
Avars in the 6th and 7th centuries. 

Chagrin (J&grPn, -gli n), sb. 1656. [a. F. 
chagrin (1) rough skin, Shagreen, (9) ill-hu- 
mour, etc. Sense 9 is a fig. use of sense x. 
(See Littr6J] ti. A species of skin or leather 
with a rough surface: now usu. spelt Shagreen, 
a. v. -1842. ta. That which frets or worries 
trie mind “X847. 3. esp. Mortification arising 

from disappointment, thwarting, or failure 17x6. 
In pi. Vexations 1744. 

a. Hear me, and touch Belinda with c. Port. 3. The 
c. of an unfortunate wretch who had not obtained 
what he wanted L anchor nk. To have one's own 
petty chagrins Miu Fkrrisb* 

^Chagrin, a. 1666. [a. F., f. the sb.] x. 
Troubled -173a. a. Chagrined -1711. 


chain-stitch 

Chagrin (Jagrf-n, -grin), v. 1733. [a. F. 
chagrtner , f. the sh.] trans , To worry, vex; 
esp. to mortify 1748. 

Chagrined at his disappointment Mors*. 

Chain (tj^n), sb. [ ME. chayne % cheyne , a. 
OF. chaeine, chaaine, etc. ; — L. catena, j I. 1. 

A connected senes of links (usually of metal) 
passing through each other, or otherwise jointed 
together, so as to form a strong but flexible 
ligament or string. 9. As employed to restrain 
or fetter; hence a bond or fetter; esp. in pi.; 
abstr. imprisonment, captivity. Also fig. ME. 

3. As a personal ornament ; occ. an ensign of 
office ME. 4 .fig. A connected series ; a se- 
quence 1651. 

x. Gold, iron, cable, draught watch chains (mod.). 
a. To dwell In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire 
Milt. P. L. i. 48, fig. The c. of habit Hazlitt. 3. 
The Mayor wearing his c. of office (mod.). 4 The 

c. of Discourse Hobbes, of Thought Steelic, of 

5 roofs Bkntham, of events FRREMAN.of nerve ganglia 
’ ollrston, of lakes x 867. The c. (=* moun tain-chain) 
called Olympus Grot*. 

XL Spec. uses. 

z. A chain used as a barrier} a boom ME. a. A 
chain fixed to a door-post, to secure tbe door when 
slightly opened r83Q. 3. A measuring line, used in 

land-surveying, formed of one hundred, iron rods 
called links. . (The one now adopted is Gunter's 
chain, measuring 66 feet or 4 poles, divided into 100 
links.) i6iu. b. A chain's length —66. feet or 4 poles 
1661. 4. Arch. A bar of iron, etc., built into walls to 

increase cohesion 1764. 5. Mil. = Chain-shot 1804. 

6. Weaving. The warp 1721. 7. Naut. A conti i vance, 

consisting of c.-wale, c.-plates, dtad-eye\ ere., used 
to carry the lower shrouds of a mast outside the ship's 
side 1627. 

III. attrib. Of chains ; chain-like ; of the na- 
ture of chain-mail ME. 

Combs. : C. -armour — chain-mail j -belt, a C. 
adapted as a belt for transmitting power; -boat, a boat 
fitted with windlasses, etc., for raising mooring-chain^ 
anchors, etc. } -bolt, (a.) Naut. one of the bolts by 
which opiates are fastened to the ship's side; (.btS 
the knob at the end of a door c. (see 11 2) ; -bond 
( A rch.), a c. or tier of timber built in a brick wall to 
increase its cohesion (see II. 4)1 -cable, a ship’s 
cable formed of a c. J also attrib . ; -coupling, a 
secondary coupling, consisting of chains and books, 
between railway carriages or trucks ; -gang, a gang 
of convicts chained together while at work, etc. } 
-hook, Naut. an iron rod with a book at one end, 
for hauling the c.-cables about ; c. letter, a letter, 
copies of which are designed to pass from one to an- 
other of a series of recipients; -mail, mail made of 
interlaced links or rings; -moulding, a moulding 
imitating chains ; -pier, a pier .supported by chains 
like a c.-bridge ; -plate (Naut.), one of the iron plates 
by which the shrouds are secured < to the ship's side} 
•pulley, a pulley having depressions in its periphery 
to fit the links of a chain with which it is worked} 
-rule, a rule of arithmetic, by which is found the 
relation of equivalence between two numbers for 
which a c. of intervening equivalents is given} -saw 
(Surg ), a vertebraied saw forming a c. : -timber = 
chain-bond ; -wale, Naut. ^Channel sb .* ; -wheel, 
(«) a wheel used with a c. for the transmission of 
power; (b) a machine which is an inversion of the c.- 
pump, the descending water pressing upon tbe platea 
• >r buckets and so driving the machinery. Hence 
Chai*nless a. (boet.). Chai nlet, a little c. 

Cbain ME. [f. the sb.] I. trans. 

To bind, iasten, secure, with a chain. Also 
transf. and Jiff. a. To fetter or confine with a 
chain or chains; to put in chains ME. Also 
fig. 3. To obstruct or close with a chain 1603* 
t4. To surround like a chain 1606. 5. To 

measure with a (surveyor’s) chain 1610. 

s. The rampant Beare chain'd to the ragged staffs 
2 lien. Vi, v. i. 003. fig. Two Gent. 1. L 3. a fig . 
Horror chained My parting footsteps 1870. xloc. 
or obstruct a street 1674. 4. Ant. tr Cl. iv. vni. 14. 

Chai -n-bri =dge. 1810. A suspension- bridge 
supported by chains. 

Cnained (tj(?ind ),///. a. 1559. z. From the 
vb. : In the senses of the vb. 16x3. 9. From the 
sb. : Fitted , provided, or adorned with a chain or 
chains 1559. 3. Of lightning : Having the form 
of a long zigzag line 2859. 

Chai *n-pump, 1618. A machine for raising 
water by means of an endless chain; most com- 
monly the chain, passing upwards through a 
tube, raises the water by means of disks or 
valves which fit the tube. 

Cbai-n-sbot. 1581. Two ball., or half- 
balls, connected by a chain, chlell) used in na- 
val warfare to destroy masts, rigging, and sails; 
a discharge of this. Also fig. 

ChSiimtCh. 1598. x. In needle-work : 
An ornamental stitch resembling the links of a 
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CHAIN- WORK 

chain; chain-work. fl. In a sewing-machine : 
A stitch produced by looping the upper thread 
into itself on the under side of the work, or by 
using a second thread to engage the loop of the 
upper thread ; ojya. to the lock-stitch. Also 
attrib. 1867. 

Chal-n-work, chain work. 1551. 1. Or- 
nament resembling chains, a. Work consisting 
of metal links or rings intertwined 1864. 3. A 

texture formed by knitting or looping with a 
single thread, as in hosiery 1833. 

Chair (tje®r), sb. [ME. chaere , chatere , a. 
OF. : — L. catcdra , cathedra , a. Gr. ; see Ca- 
thedra. In Eng. orig. of three syllables, later 
of two, cha'-yer, and finally of one, chair. ] 1. 

A seat for one person ; now usu. the movable 
four-legged seat with a rest for the back. Also 
fig. a. A seat of authority, state, or dignity; a 
throne, bench, judgement-seat, etc. ME. Also 
fig. 3. The seat of a bishop in his church ; 
hence fig. episcopal dignity or authority (arch. ) 
1480. 4. A pulpit (arch.) 1648. 5. The seat, 

and hence the office, of a professor 1449, of a 
mayor i68a, of chairman of a meeting, or of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons 1647. 
t6. A vehicle for one person ; a sedan carried 
on poles -1836; a light chaise drawn by one 
horse -1821. 7. Railways. An iron or steel 

socket with a deep notch, to receive the rail and 
secure it to the sleeper 1816. 

x. To take ac.\ to be seated, fig. The scorner's c. 
Wesley. [Thy Father's] drooping Chaire 1 Hen. VI, 
m. ii. 51. a. At the Soldans c. Defi’d the best of 
Panim chivalry Milt. P. L. 1. 764 3. His first C., 

namely that of Antioch Bhevint. 5. TheC. of Poetry 
at Oxford M. Arnold. Past, above, or below the C. 
(of aldermen of the City of London) : having served 
or not served as Lord Mayor. To take the c . : to as- 
sume the position of chairman. To put in the c. In 
the c. To leave or vacate the c. To address , support, 
the c. (/. e. the chairman). Criesof 1 Chair ' (/. e. appeals 
to the rhairman) Dickens, 6. She.. lik'd three foot- 
men to her c. Swirr. A one-horse c. 1753. Comb , 

c.-days, old age ; c. organ : see Choir organ. 
■f-Chalr, sb.* ME. [Var. of Char, assim. to 
prcc. J A chariot or car -1814. 

Chair (tje-j), v. 155a. [£. Chair sb.f] i. 
trans. To place in a chair. b. To place in a 
chair or seat, and carry aloft in triumph 1761. 
a. To provide with a chair or chairs 1844. 

Chairman (lje*\im«:ii). 1654. X. The occu- 
pier of a chair of authority ; the person chosen 
to preside over a meeting, a company, a cor- 
porate body, etc. 9. One whose occupation it 
is to carry persons in chairs, or to wheel a Bath- 
chair 168a. Hence Chai’rmanship, the office 
of c. ; the action of presiding as c Chair- 
woman, a woman who occupies the chair 
Chaise (J^z). 1701. [a. mod.F. chaise , 

phonetic var. of chaire Chatr (sense 6). Vul- 
gaily treated as pl„ with sing. Oiay, Shay,"] 
A pleasure or travelling carriage ; esp. a light 
open carriage lor one or two persons, with a top 
or calash, orig. drawn by one horse ; loosely , 
any pleasure cart or light carriage. Also, * 
l’os r-CHAlSK, q.v. Hence Chai'seless a. 

1) Chaise-longue (J«c,bng). 1895. [F., ‘long 
chair ’ ] A kind of sofa with a rest for the back 
at one end only. 

til Chaise-marine (pz,marrn). 1739. [F.] 
?A kind of chaise, the body of which rests on 
suspension-straps between cee-springs -1823. 
||Chal. 1865. The Gipsy word for ‘person, 
man, fellow*, with fern, chair 
Chalastic (kalae*stik), a. 1621. [ad. mod. 
L., a. Gr. x a ^ a<TTlK ^ laxative.] Med. Having 
power to remove rigidity or stiffness; relaxing. 
Also as sb. 

|| Chalaza (kftl^i*zfi). Pl.-ae. 1704. [mod.L., 
a Gr. x'to.afa hail.] 1. Zool . Each of the two 
membranous twisted strings by which the yolk- 
bag of an egg is kept in position ; the tread or 
treadle. 9. Dot. A spot on the seed where the 
nucleus joins the integuments 1830. Hence 
Chala*zal a . ChalazPferous a. bearing the c. 
Or chalazae. 

fl Chalazion (k&Ui'zi^n). Occas. os L. chala- 
Btum, 1708. [a. Gr., dim. of xaAafa; see prec.] 
A small pimple or tubercle; esp. a stye. 
fCha-lcanth, chalca-nthum. 1678. [a. L. 
c(k)alcauthum % •us , a. Gr. vdA* arfor, 1 x aX *^ r 
+ &v 0 os.] Blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) ; also, 
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an ink made from it -1718. Hence Chalcam- 
thite, A ft n. native blue vitriol. tCbalc&’nthous 
a. of the nature of ink or blacking (rare). 

Chalcedonic (kaelsi'djrnik), a. 1898. [L 
Chalcedony.] Of or belonging to chalcedony. 
Chalcedony, cal- ^kaeise'dani, kse’lsfdani). 
See also Cassidoink, -dony. ME. [ad. L. 
c(h)alctdonius, used in the Vulgate as tr. Gr. 
XalvnjScov, in Rev. xxi. 19, found nowhere else. 
The supposed connexion with Chalcedon in 
Asia Minor is very doubtful.] Min . A precious 
stone; a crypto-crystalline sub-species of quartz 
(a true quartz, with some disseminated opal- 
quartz), having the lustre nearly of wax, and 
being either transparent or translucent. In 
mod. lapidary work called variously agate, cor- 
nelian, cat's eye, chrysoprase, onyx, sard , etc., 
according to colour and structure. 

Chalchuite 1843, [f. the 

Mexican name chalchihuitl . ] Min. A green 
variety of turquoise from Mexico. 

Chalcidian (k&lsi d&n). [f. mod.L. chal- 

cidse (f. L. chalets =* Gr. a kind of lizard.] 

Zool Of or pertaining to the family of Chalcidse 
or Snake Lizards. 

IlChalci'tes. [L., ad. Gr. *x aX ^ T,r copper- 
ore. J Green vitriol (sulphate of copper). Bacon. 

Chaleo- (kaHkfl). Occas. Chalko-. Stem 
and comb form of Gr. x°Anot copper, brass, 
used in the names of minerals, as in Ch&'lcocite, 
native sulphide of copper, copper glance ; Cha l- 
copyrlte [ + Pyrite j, an ore of copper, called 
yellow or copper pyrites, native sulphide of 
copper and iron. 

Chalcographcr (kaelkfrgr&fei). 1662. [f. 
mod.Gr. x°A*07p<i<poY.] One who engraves on 
copper. So Chaleo gra'phic, -al a. of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, chalcography ChaP 
co’graphist, *= Calcographkr. Chaleo *gra- 
phy, the art of engraving on copper. 

Chaldaic (kaelil/'ik). 1669. [ad. L. Chal- 
daicus .] adj. Of or pertaining toChaldaea sb. 
The language of the Chaldeaus. So Chalda*i- j 
cal a. Cha'ldaism, a C. idiom or mode of’ 
speech. tCha’ldic a. = Chaldee. 

Chaldean (kaild/'&n). is8r. [f. L. Chal- 
dxus =* Gr. XaA.8cuos J adj. Of or pertaining to 
Chaldiea or the Chaldeans: hence, to occult 
science 1732. sb. A native of Chaldaea, esp. (as 
at Babylon) one skilled in occult learning, astro- 
logy, etc. ; hence gen. a soothsayer, astrologer 
(So in Gr. and L.) 1581. 

Chaldee (kpe-ldx, kscldp). ME. adj. * 
Chaldean, Chaldaic. sb. z. A native of 
Chaldsea. 9 . The language of the Chaldeans ; 
also the biblical Syriac or Aramaic. 

Chalder 1 (tJJ-ldai). Sc. ME. [app. a. OF. 
chaudiere : — L. caldarta, f.cal(t)dus; or? short 
f. Chaldron. ] 1. An obsolete dry measure of 

capacity ; in Scotland 16 bolls or 64 firlots of 
corn ; for lime and coal 32 1064 imperial bushels. 
t2. In England-* Chaldron, but for coal and 
lime varying from 38 to 40 bushels -17^8. 

Chalder 2 (tfgridw). Naut. A rudder-brace 
or gudgeon. 

fChalde-se, v. Also caldese. 1 664. [? f. 

Chaldee or Chaldees .] To cheat, trick, take in 

Cfiaidron (tjp ldran, tja*dran). 1555. [var. 
of Cauldron ; a. OF chauderon, mod. F. 
chaudron, augm. of chaudlre, chaudiire ; see 
Chalder 1 .] +i. ~ Cauldron -1750. a. A 

dry measure of 4 quarters or 39 bushels ; now 
only used for coals (36 bushels) 16x5. 
Chaldron, obs. f. Ciiawdron. 

|| Chalet (Jak). 1817. [F. chalet (not ck&lef) 
a Swiss word ; see Littri. Perh. dim. of casella, 
dim. of casa house,] 1. A herdsman's hut on 
the Swiss mountains; hence, the small wooden 
cottage of the Swiss peasant ; gen. a villa built 
in the style of a Swiss cottage. a. =F. chalet 
de nlccsuti, a street lavatory, etc. 1882. 

1. On the slopes were innumerable ch&lets T yndall. 

Chalice ( tjae *lis). [cen tral OF. chalice , oust- 
ing (c 1350) earlier OE. forms cflic, ex lie , ettle, 
and OF. calis, cal ice : — L. calix , c a lie cm cup. ] 
1. A drinking cup or goblet (Now only in 
poetic or elevated language.) Also fig. fl. 
spec. The cup used in the celebration of the 
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Eucharist OE. transf. A flower-cup i6jh 
Hence Ch&'liced a. having a cup-like blossom ; 
contained in a cup. 

flCbalicosls (kselikltrsis). [mod. f. Gr. /coXif 
small stone.] Med. Disease of the lungs caused 
by the inhalation of fine siliceous particles. 

Chalk (t[$k), sb. [Common WGer. ; OE. 
cealc , a. L calcern, calx lime See also CAUK 
tx. ? Lime -157a. s. An opaque soft 
white earthy limestone, consisting chemically 
of carbonate of lime with some impurities OE. 
3* Applied to other earths resembling chalk 160X. 
spec. Applied to preparations used in the form 
of crayons for drawing. With pi. Also attrib . 
drawn with chalk 1481. 4. A score at an ale- 

house, etc. (formerly written up with chalk); 
credit, ' tick 1599. 5. A mark, line, or score 

made with chalk, as In various games 1680. 

3. Fuller's c . : T fuller's earth. Brown c. : umber. 
French c . : a kind of steatite. Red c . : a bed of chalk 
of a red colour in Norfolk \ also, ruddle. Two heads 
in f halks 1832. attrib . A c. head of a dog (mod.). 

Phrases. (By) a long c., also by long chalks, by 
chalks (colloq.) : in a great degree, by far (see senses 
4, 5). To walk one's chalks (slang) : to lie off. 

Comb., etc. : c.-bed. a stratum of c. j -drawing, one 
executed in c. ; -flint, -fossil, etc., one found in c. 1 
•line, a line rubbed with used for laying down 
straight lines, as a guide in cutting ; -marl, an ar- 
gillaceous stratum fust beneath the Lower White C I 
-pit, -quarry, one from which c. is dug; -white a. 

Chalk (Ijjk), v ISIS- [f* prec. sb.] L To 
manure (land) with chalk. a. To rub, mark, 
or write with chalk 1592. fig. To make white 
or pale as by rubbing with chalk; to blanch 1633. 

9. One chalks down nine figures 1823. t To c. it 1 
to run up a score. Jig. hear .. chalk’d her face 
Tennyson. 

Phr. Chalk out. fig. fa. To mark out, as with 
chalk. b. To sketch out , adumbrate. C. Jig. To 
trace out , as a course to be followed. 

Chalk-stone (tjo-k|St^n). MR. +L Lime, 
limestone. tfl. ? A piece of chalk -i6ix. $. 
A chalk-like concretion, chiefly of sodium urate, 
occurring in the tissues and joints, esp . of the 
hands and feet, in severe gout. 

Chalky (tJ 5 ki),a.ME.rf.CHALKj 3 . + -yL] 

1 . Consisting of, or abounding in, chalk ; resem- 
bling chalk 1611, 9. Pathol. Of the nature of 

chalk, or of a Chalk-stone (sense 3), or con- 
taining chalk-stones 1789. 

x. The c. cliffs salute their lonEing eyes Falconer. 
C. while flowers 1882. Hence Ctia’Uriness. 

Challenge (tjaedenda), sb. [ME. calenge , 
chalange, a. Or. ca-, chalenge, - lange , orig. 
-longe : — L. calumnia trickery, false accusation, 
etc. Cf. songe from L somnium. The same 
v/ or &bls calumny.) +1. An accusation, reproach, 
objection -1692. a. The act of calling to ac- 
count; esp. the act of a sentry in demanding the 
countersign ME. ; in Hunting, the opening and 
crying of hounds at finding the scent. 3. Ixiw. 
An exception taken, against persons or things; 
sbec. an objection made jurymen in a trial. 
Also, an exception taken to a vote, etc. 1*30. 
4. A calling in question ; the being callca in 
question 1820. T5. A claim - 1750. 6. An in- 

vitation to & trial or contest of any kind ; a de- 
fiance ME. 7. spec. A summons to fight, esp. to 
single combat or duel 1530. Also attrib. 

3. Principal challenge , mostly in civil actions, n 
cause of exception allowed at once if found true, 
Peremptory in criminal actions, an exception 
allowed without cause alleged. C . to the array, an 
exception to the whole panel. C. to the polls, an ex- 
ception to particular jurors. C . to the favour, an ex- 
ception on probable circumstances of suspicion ; as 
acquaintance, and the like. 4. To bring her title into 
c. Scott. 6, A c. to scrutiny I* Hunt. 7. Heere's 
the G, reade it Twel. N. iiL Iv. 157. 

Challenge (tj?e'l6xid£), v. f ME. kalangen, 

I chalangen, a. OF., ca-, chalonger , - lunges, 
-linger : — late L. calumniare, feu* calumntari 
to accuse falsely; see prec. Cf. F. songer from 
L. somniare.) ti. trans. To accuse, bring a 
charge against -169^. Also absol. To accuse 
one of -1485. S. To reprehend; to call to ac- 
count. Now only dial. exc. as said of a sentinel 
(see Challenge sb. a|, and in fig. uses. ME. 
3. Law To object to (a juryman, evidence, etc/L 
Also absol. ME. 4. To call in question ME. 
0. To lay claim to, demand as a right, claim 
for (arch, or Obs.) ME. Also fig. fl. To sum- 
mon to a contest of any kina ; to defy, daret 
(Often to do, or to an action.) 1513 ; to invite 


m (man), a (pass), an (loud), v (c*t). f (Fr. chri). 9 (ever). 9 i (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can de vie), i (sst). i (Psych/). 9 (what), p (gzt). 
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CHAMPAIGN 


C. 
Instr . 


(hostile or critical action of any kind) 1614. 7, 
spec. To call upon to answer an imputation by 
eombat z$88. tntr. or absol. ME. 

a. On any one approaching his post, be must 
them by the words 1 IVho comes there ?' Keg. Insi 
Cavalry 

FORD. 

5. A Gent] 

able Brntlxy. To c. place among the [chief) cities 
of Europe 1673. To c. the admiration of all ages 1787, 

6. I .c. Dagon to the test Milt, Samson 1151. To 
c. controversy 188a. 7, absol. Theyc., and encounter 
breast to breast Dkyden. Hence Cha'llengeable 
a open to challenge. Cha>llengee*, one who is 
challenged {rare). Clia'llenger, one who challenges. 

Cballia (tJie Us, ll/a-li). 1849. [app. of Eng. 
origin, pern. f. the proper name.] A fine silk 
and worsted fabric, very pliable and without 
gloss, used for ladies' dresses. Also attrib . 
tChaloo, ME. [app. f. Ch&lotis-sur- Marne 
in France.] A blanket for a bed -1616. .Hence 
tCha-loner, a maker of chalons. 
iChaloupe (Jal*p). 1699. fF.j prob. nd. 
Du. sloep Sloop.] A kind of French boat; — 
Shallop. 


113. [Fr. 
nus. ] a. 
r of tne cl 


(nit.) 
a. A reed, 
clarinet. 


I Chalumeau ( Jal£m<f). 1713. 

L. calomel l us, dim. of calamus \ 
pipe, b. The lowest register 
Chalybean(k*libr&n),«. [f. L. ckalybeius, 
f. Gr, f. \a\vpos, * sing, of 

Chalybes', also f steel'.] Pertaining to the 
Chalybes, an ancient nation of Asia Minor 
famous for their skill in working iron. Milt 
Chalybeate (kAli-b/A), a. 1634. [app. ad. 
raod.L. chalybeatus , but the reg. L. form would 
be ekalybatus\ cf. F. chalyb /; see prec.] Im- 
pregnated or flavoured with iron. As sb. A 
chalybeate medicine or spring 1667. Hence 
tC holy ’ beat© v. to impregnate with iron. 

Chalybite (lue'libait). 1847. [f. Gr. yh\v0- 
steeL] Min. — Sidkrite. 

Cham (ksem), sb. 1553. [a. F. and med.L. 
eham, chan , can , ad. Turki khdn Khan, contr. 
form of Ch AG AN.] An obs. form of Khan, q. v. 
Also transf. and Jig, 

That great C. of 
Smollstt. 


literature, Samuel Johnson 


Cham, chamm (tjaem), v. Still dial. ME. 
(See Champ v.\ i. To bite, chew. a. To 
pound, mash. Sc. 

8 Charna (k^i-mfi). 1753. [L- > a. Gr. xnPl 
cockle, f. ya- stem of yalvciv to gape.] Zool , 
A genus of bivalve molluscs, including C. gigas, 
the largest known. 

liChamade (Jama*d). 1684. [F., ad. Pg. 

c Hamad a , f. chamar L. clam a re.) Mil. A 
signal by beat of drum or sound of trumpet in- 
viting to a parley, 

flChamaarops (kAmf«*T?ps\ 185a. [L.,a. Gr. 
Xafiatpojip , {. ya/Aoi + pw\p shrub, bush.] Bot. A 
northern genus of palms, including C. humilis , 
the smallest of the order, and C. Fortum. 

!! Cha*mbeUan« 1710. The French form of 
Chamberlain, used as a foreign title. 

Chamber (tj^'mliai),^. ME. [a. V.cham- 
brt : — L. camera , camara, in Gr. uapvhpa vault; 
prob. f. Aryan root ham- to curve.] L A room 
(in a house). 1 . An apartment ; a private room ; 
now esp. a bedroom. (In colloq. use repl. by 
room.) Also Jig a. // Sets of rooms occupied 
by single persons; esp. rooms iu the Inns of 
Court by lawyers, b. The room in which a judge 
sits to transact minor business. 1641. 3. A hall 
in which a deliberative, legislative, or judicial 
body meets, b. A judicial or deliberative body ; 
now esp. one of the divisions of a legislative 
body, as * the popular c. L e. the House of 
Commons ME, 4. The place where the funds 
oi a government, corporation, etc. are (or were) 
kept; chamberlain's office; treasury [Cf, med. 
L. camera. ] 163a. *f 5. [ * med.L. camera, F. 
cAambre. ] A province, city, etc., directly sub- 
ject, and yielding revenue to the king; more 
loosely: Metropolis; ? royal port -1699. ®- 

The hangings and furniture of a chamber, ? Obs. 
1612. b, enphtm. for chamber-pot, q. v. 

I. Theylald herhian vpperc./fc^ix.37. Presence-, 
audiences. % the recaption room in a palace, a I have 
chambers In the Tefaple Stkblr. 3. C. of Commerce, 
a board organised to protect the interest* of commerce, 
g. London . . the kings of England's c. Holland. 

II. Ah enclosed space, cavity, etc. 1 . An en- 


closed space In the body of an animal or plant 
ME, a. An artificial space, cavity, or room for 
various purposes 1769. 3. fa. A detached 

charge piece put into the breech of a gun -1697. 
tb* A small piece of ordnance without a carriage, 
standingon its breech, used to fire salutes -1727. 
c. That part of the bore of a gun in which the 
charge is placed 1627. d. The cavity in a mine 
for the reception of the powder. 

s» The chamber! of the brain ME., of a shell (mod.). 
s. The c. of a pump (i.e. the part in which the piston 
works) 1769, of a canal lock He. the space enclosed 
between the gates) 1837, 3. b, * Hen. IV, 11. iv. 57. 

Phr. C. of Daia. Sc. Also c. of dean. A parlour 1 
also a best bedroom. (Jam.) 

Comb . : C. -concert, a concert where c.-muBic is per- 
formed { -counsel, private counsel Wins. T. u ii. 
>37 ; opinion given by a lawyer in private chambers 
(see I. s) ; a lawyer who gives opinions in private, not 
in court, so -counsellor ; -fellow {arch.), one who 
shares a room or rooms with another,! -lye, urine, 
esp. an used for washing i -milliner, one who carries 
on business in a private house, notin a shop; -music, 
music specially fitted for performance in a private 
room or small audience half ; -orchestra, -organ, a 
small orchestra or organ s -pot, a vessel used in a 
bedroom for urine and slops (often euphemized as 
chamber ) j -practi ce (Law), practice in chambers ; 
-utensil, -vesael = chamber-pot. 

Chamber (tp«*mbai), v. ME. [f. the sb. ; 
cf. F. chambrer. J 1. To place in, or as in, a 
chamber ; to shut up (arch.) 1575. Also t fig. 
a. To form into a chamber or chambers 1674, 
3. To provide (a gun) with a chamber 1708. 
1*4. To lodge in, or as in, a chamber x6xx. ^5- 
To indulge in lewdness 1607. 

s. The best blood chamber'd in his bosome Shako. 
Hence Cha’mbered ppl. a. in een&es of sh. and vb. ; 
fatso ~ camliered (see Camber v.). Ch&'mbering 
vbl. sb. ftbe famishing of a room ; fconcr. hangings 
-1480; fsexual indulgence -1613! also attrib.i the 
providing (a gun) with a chamber. 

Chamber-deacon, -deakin, -deken, etc. 
ME. [app. f. Chamber + Deacon.] x. One 
of the poor clerks, chiefly from Ireland, who 
frequented the English Universities in the 
15th c., and did not belong to any college or 
halL Now Hist . ta- An attendant who kept 
the chambers of noblemen and others attending 
court -1483. 

Chamberer (tpi'mbarai). arch. ME. [a. 
OF. chamberier [mod.F. chambrter ) : — late L. 

< amerarius , f. camera ; also a. F. chambriire 
fem.] ft. A chambermaid -1 733. fa. A 

chamberlain, valet -1640. 3. One who fre- 

qurms ladies' chambers; a gallant (arch ) 1604. 

Chamberlain (tpi-mboilin). ME. [a. OF., 
a. Ger. * ha mar ling, C kamara (a. L. camara, 
earner a) Chamber 4- Lino. J 1. a. A chamber 
attendant of a lord or king (arch .) ; also * 
Chamherkr i (obs. rare), b. An officer having 
charge of the private chambers of a sovereign 
or nobleman. 9. A steward; an officer woo 
receives the rents and revenues of a corporation 
or public office (see Ch amber sb. I. 4) ME. ta. 
An attendant at an inn, iu charge of the bed- 
chambers -1829. 

1 Lord Great Chamberlain 0/ England s 9 here- 
ditary officer, whose duty it is to attend upon and 
attire the ^o^ereign at his coronation, to furnish West- 
minster Hall and the Houses of Parliament on state 
occasions, to attend upon peers and bishops at their 
doing of homage, etc. Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household : a chief officer, who shares the oversight 
of all officers of the Royal Household. He appoints 
the royal tradesmen, etc., has control of the actors at 
the royal theatres, and » the licenser of plays. Hence 
Cha’mberlalnship, the office of c. 

Chambermaid (tpi mbaxm^d). 1587. 1. 

A female servant in a house or inn, who attends 
to the bedrooms, ta. A lady’s maid -1719. 

Chamber-master. 1851. Shoemaking. A 
shoemaker who works In his own house. 
IlCbambertin (Jafib$rtjfi). 1775. [Fr.; place- 
name.] A wine, a superior kind of Burgundy. 

)( Cbambranle (Jaubra*flr)- 1704. fFi. ; of 
unkn. origin.] Arch. * An ornamental border- 
ing on the sides and tops of doors, windows, 
and fireplaces ' (Gwilt). 

Cbambrel, var. of Cambrel (sense a). 
Chameleon (kAmPlion). ME. [a. L. 
chamteleon (also used), a. Gr. x a f Jl(U bioer 9 f. 
xa;<cu on the ground, dwarf 4- Xiwu.] 1, A 
saurian reptile of the genus Chamseleo, distin- 
guished by a prehensile tail, long tongtie, eyes 
moving independently, but esp. by their power 


of changing the colour of the skin, varying 
through different shades of yellow, red, gray; 
brown, and dull inky blue. Formerly supposed 
to live on air (Haml. jii. ii. 98). AJso fig. (-» 
variable person.) 1586. 9. One of the southern 
circumpolar constellations 18 35. Also attrib % 
Comb, t c. fly, Siratiotnys chamstleon j -like a. and 

White C. (Sot.), Cortina gummi/era ; Black C., 
Cardopatium corymboswn. Mineral c., or c. mineral 
(Chem.\ man^anatc of potassium (K 3 MnOt), tho solu- 
tion of which tn water changes colour, on exposure to 
the air! from deep green to deep purple* owing to the 
formation of the permanganate (KMnOi) Hence 
Ch&me'leo'nic a. given to change. Chaxne’leoa- 
izo v. to change colour like a c. (rare). 

Chamfer (tjat mfaj), sb. 1601. [app. ad. F. 
chan f rein, formerly also chamfrain .] t*> A 
small groove, channel, etc. -1708. a. The sur- 
face produced by bevelling off a square edge or 
corner equally on both sides; if made concave, 
it is called a hollow c. 184a. 

Chamfer (tjae-mfoj), v. 1563. [f. OF. chan* 
fraindre , perh. = L, cantum frangere to break 
the edge or side.] x. To channel, flute, furrow. 
9. To make a chamfer on ; to bevel away, off\ 
var. tCha*mfret v. 1688. Hence Cha'mfering 
vbl. sb. (? the earliest word, and directly ad. F. 
chamfrein, -frin ). 

Cha*m£rain, -fron. arch. 1465. [a. OF. 
chaufrain , chan f ram, of unkn. origin. (Dis- 
tinct from chan f rein , Chamfer.) ] The frontlet 
of a barded horse. 

Chamlet t, -lot, -lyt, obs. ff. of Camlet. 
Chamois ( farmoi, jae*mi, Ujamwa). 1560. 
[a. F.; prob. from Swiss Romanic. Cf. OHG. 
gam x, mod.G. gemse.) x. A capriform antelope 
(A. rupicapra or Rupicapra tragus), inhabiting 
the loftiest parts of the Alps, Pyrenees, Taurus, 
etc Its agility and keen scent make its chase 
most difficult. Also attrib. 9. A soft leather, 
orig. prepared from the skin of the chamois, now 
also from the skins of sheep, goats, deer, eta 
More fully chamois- (shamoy-, shammy-) leather. 
See Shammy. 1575. attrib. ns a material 1603. 
3. Of the colour of this leather, fawn-coloured 
(mod.). Hence Chamois v. [F. ckamoisef] to 
prepare leather in imitation of c.-leather. 
Cnamoisite Gfe'mw&zoit). 1839. [f. Cha- 
nt oison, in the Valais.] Min. A hydrous silicate 
of iron often occurring in grains. 

Chamomile, -met, vars. of Camomile. 
t Champ, sb . 1 ME. [a. F. champ:— h. cam - 
pum\ cf. Camp jA.*] x. A field -x8i6. tu 
Her. The field of a shield -M E. 3. The ground, 
as in embroidery, painting, etc. 1573. 

x. Champ clos , c. of battle : the ground enclosed for 
a judicial duel, or tourney i also, a battle-field. 

Champ (tjsemp), jA 2 1604. [L Champ vlj 
1. The action of champing, dial. Appetite 9. 
dial. Anything champed or mashed 1825. 

Champ (tjaemp), sb.* 1830. [ad. Hind! 
champa Ch ampac. ] The timber 01 the Cham- 
pac tree. Also champ-wood. 

Champ (tjsemp), v. 1530. [perh. echoic ; 
cf. Jam.j i. To chew by vigorous and noisy 
action of the jaws; to munch. Also Jig. s. To 
bite upon (anything hard) 1577. intr. and absol. 
x 55&- tfl. To gna&h (the teeth), dose the jaws 
with violence and noise -1791. 4. Sc. To crash, 

mash, pound ; to trample underfoot 178 8. 

x. Champing golden gnun the horses stood Tknnv- 
s on, a. To c. the bit Godwin, a bullet 1655. absoL 
The war-horse. . Champs Scott. 

Champac (tfwmpfck, tJr?Tnp®k). 1770. Ta. 
Hind, champak. ] A species of Magnolia (Mick* ■ 
lia Champaca ), an Indian tree, beaxiug orange- 
coloured highly fragrant flowers. 

The Champak odours fail Shbllsy. 

Champagne (JaempJi-n). 1664. [See Cham- 
paign, Campaign.! A province of eastern 
France ; hence, a well-known wine, white and 
red, and still or sparkling, made in this district. 
Also attrib. 

French kick-sbaws, cellery, and Champain 1668, 

Champaign (tjse-mp#»n ; occas., in the T9th 
c. only, tjaemp^'n). [ME. champaynt, cham- 
pa igne, a. OF. champaigns L. Campania , £ 
campus. See also Campaign. ] 

A sb. x. An expanse of level, open country, 
fa. Unenclosed or common land ->849. Ii* 
The field of military operations -1605. 4* 

trams/, and Jig. 1596. 


6 (Ger. Ktffa). ■ l(Fr. p mi), fl (Ger. Mi/llcr). 18 (Fr. dime). # (carl). € (€•) (tlure). f(ii) (rads). { (Fr. fiu're). 3 (fir, firm, earth). 


CHAMPAIN 

I. Looking round the c. wide Keats. (Without 4 >l. 
or article)* Fair Champain with less rivers inter veind 
Milt. P. R. iii. 2^7. (With the ; without pi .) : Where 
the mountain* sink down upon the c. Scott. 4 
Through Heav’ns wide champain Milt. P. L. vi. a. 

B. adj. (or sb. uspd attrib.) 1. Of the nature 
•f a champaign ; level and open 1533. 3. Field-; 
of champaign land 1599. 
f Chair pain. 156a. [cf. F. champagne field.] 
Her . A broken or deflected line in an ordinary 
-1708. 

If Champart (Jafipar). 1651. [a. F .champart, 
in ONF. rampart : — L. eampi pars.} A form of 
tenure, in which the landlord receives a fixed 
share of the produce. Still in use in the Channel 
Islands. 

Champed, ppl. a A In senses of Champ v. 
i Champed, ppl. a. 2 Sc. ch&mpit 1501. 
[? f. Champ 4 gTound *.] Having raised figures; 
embossed, diapered. (Jam.) 

Champer (tjae'mpa.0. 1599. [f. Champ v. + 
*er *. One who or that which champs, chews, 
or mashes. 

t Cha ■mpertor. 1500. [a. Anglo-F. cham - 
parlour, f. champarter\b . , f. Champart.] One 
guilty of champerty -1668. 

Ch&mpertous a. Of the nature ef cham- | 
perty. 

Champerty (tjae'mpwti). ME. [Prop, cham- 
party: a deriv. of Champart.] fi. Division 
•f lordship -153a. a. Law. The illegal pro 
seeding, whereby a party not naturally con- 
cerned in a suit engages to help one of the liti- 
gants to prosecute it, on condition that, in the 
event of success, he is to receive a share of the 
property in dispute ME.; an act or case of 
champerty 1450. Also fig. 

1. Thus may ye seen )>at wysdom ne richesse . . Ne 
may with Venus holde champartie Chauckr. Lyd- 
gate, followed by other'., took this phrase to mean 4 to 
hold contest against, resist 

fChampiah, -ion, a. and sb. 1523. A var. 
of Champaign, -pain, in all senses and con- 
structions -1751. 

Champignon, -pinion (tj£mpi *nbn ,J£m-) . 
1578. [a. F. champignon : — L. *campinionem , 

f. campus .] orig. Fungi or mushrooms gene- 
rally; in i8thc. edible mushrooms, esp. Agaricus 
campestris ; subseq. only the Fairy Ring Agaric. 
Cliampine, var. of Champaign, etc. 
Champion (tjae-mpian), sb .* [ME. cham - 
fiun, -on, a. OF. late L. campio, -onem com- 
batant in the campus , f. 1* campus ; see Camp 
sb *, *.] 1. A fighting man ; a stout fighter. 

Also fig. a. One who fights on behalf of an- 
other, or of any cause ME. ; one who fights in 
4 wager of battle ' in his own cause 1593. fig . and 
transf. ME. 3. One who has defeated all op- 
ponents in any trial of strength or skill, and is 
open to contend with any new competitor 1825; 
used transf. of animals, plants, etc. (mod.). 
Also all rib. 

1. A stouter C. neuer handled Sword i Hen. VI, hi. 
iv. 19. a. God will raise me up a c. Scott. To 
heauen, the widdowes C, Rich. II, 1. ii. 43. The c. of 
vaccination 1806. 3. Five tons of Scotch Champions 

1880. attrib. C fighting-cock i860, lode 1880, pugi- 
list 1887. Hence Cha*mploness, a female c. 
Championleos a. 

Champion, sbfi- and a. ; see Champian. 
Champion (tfge’mpian), v. 1605. [f. prec. 
sb.l ti. To challenge to a contest (rare) -1821 
9. To fight for; to defend or protect as champion 
1820. Also Jig. 

1. Mach . 111. l 72. a Championed or uachampioned, 
thou diest by the stake and fagot Scott. Jig. To c. 
a cause 1844, an idea Dickens. 

Ch&mpionize (tjae-mpianaiz), v . rare . 1598. 
See -ize. ] t tntr. To play the champion -1637 ; 
vans, to act as champion of 1840. 
Championship ^tjae-mpianjip). 1835. [fi 
Champion.] x. The position or office of a 
champion; advocacy, defence 1840. a. The 
position of champion in any contest or trial 
1825. Also attrib. 

C&ance (tjans), sb. [ME. chea(u)nce , a. OF. 
aheance : — late L. cadent i a falling; cf. Ca- 
dence.] z. The happening of events; the way 
in which things fall out; fortune; case; a for- 
tuitous circumstance; «* Accident i b. 3. 
(with pi ) A fortuitous event or occurrence ; often 
a mischance (arch.) ME. t3« (One's) hap, 
luck, lot -1674. 4. An opportunity ME 5. 
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A possibility or probability : as distinct from a 
certainty. Math. — Probability; so also 
or doctrine of chances. 1778. 6. Absence of de- 
sign or assignable cause, fortuity; often spoken 
of as a cause of events; ■* Accident 3. 1536. 

I. The c. of war Is equal, and the slayer ofl is slain 

Bryant. It was a c. that happened to vs Sam. vi. o. 
a. All the changes and chances of this mortal life Bn. 
Com Prayer. 3. Tsuel. At. 111. iv. 177. 4. A change 

of climate is his only c. Burke. 5. The chances are 
a hundred to one that [etc.) Emerson. 

Phrases. By chance \ As it fails or fell out ; without 
design. On the c . : acting on the possibility {of or 
that ); see sense 5. To take one's c. : to take what 
may befall one, to risk it ; to seize one's opportunity (see 
sense 4). The main c . : fa. the paramount issue ; b. 
that which is of chief importance ; now esp. the chance 
of gain, one's own interests. (A cant phrase; see 
further under Main.) To stand a {good, fair) c. : see 
Stand. 

B. attrib. or ad}. That occurs or is by chance ; 
casual, incidental 1676. 

C. as adv. By chance, haply 1595. 

Comb. (cf. B), by chance, casual, -lv ; as c.-comer-, 
also -child, an illegitimate child ; -Wise adv. 

Chance (tjans), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
intr. To come about by chance. (Often with it 
preceding the vb., and the subject cl. iollowing 
it (arch.)?) a. To happen to come (on or upon). 
Somewhat an h. 1536. +3. To speed, have luck 

-1553. 4* Ir-ans. To risk, take one s chance of 

(colloq.) 1859. *11 In How chance — 4 how chances 
it that chance takes no inflection, and is almost 
an adv. Merry IV. v. v. 230. 

x. Bare graine, it may c. of wheat 1 Cor. xv. 37. s. 
Wee chanced on a . shippe .. bound for Callis 1630. 
4. We’ll c. it A. R. Hopt. 

Chanceable (tjcrns&b’l), a. arch . 1549 [f- 
prec. J Fortuitous. Hence Cha'nccableness. 
Cha ‘nee ably adv. 

Chanceful ( tjans ful), n. 1591. [f. Chance 
sb. ] Dependent on chance (arch.) 1594; frisky 
-1610; eventful 1849. Hence Cha'ncefully adv. 

Chancel (tja ns^l). ME. [a. OF. chancel 
late L. cancellus , f. L. cancelli bars of lattice- 
work.] The eastern part of a church, appro- 
priated to the use of the officiating clergy, and 
separated from the other parts by a screen, 
railing, etc. Also + transf of the temple at 
Jerusalem, heathen temples, etc. tomb, c.- 
table, a communion-Mble. Hence Chamcelled 
pa. pple. and ppl. a. placed in, or having, a c. 

Chancellery, -ory (tjcrnsclari). ME. [a 
OF. chancel(l)crie, f. chancclier Chancellor. 
Contracted to chancelry , Chancery; also, re- 
fash. as f cha ncellary.] i. The position 
or dignity of a chancellor. a. A chancellor's 
court or office, with its officials 1803. 3. 'lhe 

office of a court secretary or notary 1683. 4. 

The office attached to an embassy or consulate 
1869. 5. The building or room occupied by the 

chancellor’s office 1831. 

4. The Chancelleries of the Great Powers i88x. 

Chancellor (ijrrnsrtai). [ME. and AFr. 
canceler , chanceler, a. OF. canceller, chancclier 
: — L. cancellarius usher of a law court, who was 
stationed ad canccllos at the bar of a basilica or 
other law court. In late OE. canceler. See-OR.] 
fin the Eastern Empire this officer had risen to be 
a secretary or notary, and, later, had judicial functions. 
Edward the Confessor introduced the office into Eng- 
land, and its importance increased under the Norman 
Kings. 4 From the Roman Empire the office also 
passed into the Church.] 

L gen. Secretary, official secretary : ta. of 
the King of England -1500; b. of ancient po- 
tentates ME.; c. of great lords Sh aks. Occas. 
used as repr. Fr. chancclier, the chief secretary 
of an embassy 1788. 

II. Mod. uses. 

x. Chancellor of England, also called Lord C., and 
Lord High C.x orig. the King's C ? or official Secretary 
(see I). He is the highest judicial functionary in 
England, and ranks after princes of the blood and the 
archbishop of Canterbury; he is keeper of the Great 
Seal, is styled 4 Keeper of the King’s conscience and 
is prolocutor of the House of Lords; he presides in 
theChanccry Division of the Supreme Court ; appoints 
all justices of the peare; is the general guardian of 
infants, lunatics, and idiots; etc. OE. 

a. C. of the Exchequer ; the highest finance minister 
of the British government: historically, he is the 
under-treasurer of the Exchequer ME. 

3. C. 0/ the Duchy ef Lancaster : a minister of the 
crown, who presides in the Ducby Court of Lan- 
caster, deciding on all matters of equity connected 
with lands helciof the crown in that Duchy 1553. 
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4 . C.ef a chapter \ a* of a cathedral-, one of the 
four chief dignitaries in the cathedrals of old founda- 
tion. He applies the seal, writes letters, etc. 15781 
b. of an order of Knighthood : the officer who seals 
the commissions and mandates of the chapter and 
assembly of the knights, keeps the register, and de- 
livers their acts under the seal of their order 1577. 

5. ' The titular head of a university. The actual 
duties are performed in the English Universities by a 
Vice-C., appointed from the Heads of Colleges. ME. 

6. In Scotland, the foreman of a jury 176a. 

III. In foreign countries. 

x. Most of the European countries have or formerly 
had a chief minister with this title; it was abolished 
in France at the Revolution ; it is retained in Austro- 
Hungary from the Holy Roman Empire, and is u«ed 
in the new German Empire, as title of the President 
of the Federal Council, who has the general conduct 
of the imperial administration. 

a U.S. The title of certain judges of courts of 
chancery or equity, established by the statutes of 
sepai ate states. 

Hence Cha'ncellorate, Cha*ncellorshi'p, the 

office of c. 

Chance-medley (tjans, me-dli). 1494. [a. 
AF. chance medUe (var. of mesUe) mixed chance; 
see Chance and Meddle.] 2. Law. Casualty 
not purely accidental, but of a mixed character. 
Also fig. a. Haphazard action into which 
chance largely enters. ( Erron . pul for 4 pure 
chance and for * a fortuitous medley '.) 1583. 
Also attrib. 

x. Manslaughter by chance-medley (called later 
chance-medley ): homicide by misadvt nture. a. Left 
to the guidance of unreason and chance medley 

JoW tTT. 

Chancery (tjcrns&ri). ME. [A worn-down 
form of chancelry, chancelery , CHANCELLERY.] 
+i. Chancellorship -1658. 3. The court of the 

l^ord Chancellor of Ei gland, the highest court 
of judicature next to the House of Lords ; but, 
since 1873, a division of the High Court of 
Justice ME. b. Applied to similai courts else- 
where ; in U. S. 4 a court of Equity ’ (Webster) 
1555. c * An office in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh (formerly called chancel- 
lary), in which is kept a record ol writs, ciown 
charters, etc. 1807. Also fig. 3. A court of 
record; archives; also fig. 1523. 4. «- Chan- 
cellery 2. 2561. 5. »CiiANr FLI.1RY5. 1578. 

0 . Pugilism. (From the control of the Court of 
Chancery, and the certainty ot tost and loss to 
property 4 in chancery’.) The position of the 
head when held under the opponent's left arm 
to be pommelled ; hence fig. an awkward pre- 
dicament. 1832. 

a. 1 he heiress is a ward in C. {mod.). 6. He’ll not 

4 put his head in cham ery ', that's clear Makwyai. 

Chancre (Jsrnkai). 1605. [a. F. chancre 

: — L. cancer crab. Cf. Cancer. Canker. ) A 
venereal ulcer. Hence Cha*ncriform a. of the 
form or nature of a c Chancrous a. 

Chancroid(Jfle-rjkroid),j£. 1861, [f. prec. + 
-otD. J A synonym ol soft chancre. Also attrib . 

Chancy (tja*nsi),a. 1513. [f. C hance sb. + 
-YhJ x. lucky. 0 Sr J nek y to meddle 
with; ‘canny’ 1774. 8- Uncertain, risky, un- 

trustworthy (eolloq.) i860. Hence Chanciness, 
casual quality. 

Chandelier (frendello'j'). 1663. [mod. a. F.; 
see Chandler.] 1. An ornamental branched 
support to hold a number of lights (originally 
candles), usu. hung from the ceiling 1736. 0. 

Mil. 4 A wooden frame, which was filled with 
fascines, to form a traverse in sapping’ (Stoc- 
qucler) 1663. Also attrib . 

Chandler (tfa’ndlaj). [ME, chaundeler f 
chandeler, a. AF. chandeler : — L. type candel - 
(l)arius, f. candel(l)a Candle.] ti. A candle- 
stick; a chandelier. (Chiefly north.) -1733. 9. 
One who makes or sells candles M E. 3. Hence, 

I A retailer of provisions, groceries, etc. 4 . often 
contemptuous. In comb. * dealer, as in CORN-, 
Ship-chandler. 1583. 

3. Another steps into lhe chandler's shop, to pur- 
chase a pound of butter Scott. Hence fCha*ndlerly 
a. c.-like, pertaining to a c. Milt. tCh&'ndling 
vbl. sb. the bu>incss of a c (rare). 

Chandlery (tja'ndlari). 1601. [f. Chand- 
ler + -y; efi bakery .] 1. A place where candles, 
etc., are kept. a. The commodities sold by a 
chandler (also in pi chandleries ) i6ox. 

|] Chandoo, -du ajaendtf*). 1 847. [Hindi.] A 
preparation of opium used in China for smoking. 
tCha-ndry. 1478. [Contr.fi chandlery \ cf. 


m Canto), o (pass), au (lwd). v (cwt). f (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ever). 9 i (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eaa d* vie), i (sit). * (Psych*). 9 (what), p (g<rt). 
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chancery. ] i, — Chandlery i. -1668. a. * 
Chandlery a. 1651. a* Candlemas 1478. 

|| Chanfrin (J&hfrjfi). 1730. [a. F. chanfrein ; 
cf. Chamfron.] The fore-part of a horse's 
head. (Diets.) 

Change (tpind^), sb. ME. [a. AF. chaunge , 
OF. change : — late L. cambium , f. cambire to 
Change.] 1. The act or fact of changing (see 
Change v. x, a); substitution or succession of 
one thing in place of another ; substitution of 
other conditions, variety, fa. Exchange, esp. 
of merchandise -1606. a* A place where mer- 
chants meet for the transaction of business, an 
exchange. (Since 1800, erron. written ' Change , 
as if for Exchange.) ME. 4. Alteration in the 
state or quality of anything; variation, muta- 
tion ME. 5. That which is or rnay be sub- 
stituted for another of the same kind. ' (In this 
sense occas. with pi. change.) 1592. 6. Money 

given in exchange for coins, notes, etc., of an- 
other kind ; hence generally, small money. 
Hence, the balance returned when anything is 
paid tor by a piece of money greater than its 
price. 1622. slang. Something given or taken in 
return, as in take your c. out of that! [mod.). 
7. spec, in pi. ta. Math . Permutations -1751. 

b. Bell-ringing. The different orders in which a 

peal of bells may be rung 1669. 8. Sc. An ale- 

house; «* Change-house 1730. 

1. C of Consuls Cowley, Our fathers did, for c., 
to France repair Dkydhn. I waite, till my c. come 
Job xiv. 14. f To put the e. upon : to deceive { mis- 
lead (a person), a. Much Ado\v+ i. 185. 4. C. is the 
law of organic life 1858. Lear 1. L 291. C. 0/ life : 
the period in the life of a woman when menstruation 
is about to cease. The changes of the Moone Oth. 
ill iii. 178. $. Thirtie sheetes, and thirtie *. of gar- 

ments Judg. xiv. is. 6. G for a guinea Sheridan. 
No c. given (mod.). 7. Four bells admit twenty-four 

changes in ringing Holder. 

Phr. To ring the changes (sense 7): fig. to go 
through all the possible variations of any process, set 
of words, argument, etc. (Cwisir. on, upon ; now usu. 
contemptuous.) (b ) slang To substitute bad money 
for good. Comb, c.-wheel. one of a set having vary- 
ing numbers of cogs of the same pitch, used to connect 
the main arbor of the lathe with the feed-screw. 

Change (tjF'mls), v. [ME. change n , a. OF. 
changer : — late L. cambiare\ used for cl. L. cam- 
bire : perh. cogn. w. Gr. xa^rr- to bend.] 1. 
trans. To put or take another (or others) Instead 
of ; spec . to giv<* or procure money of another 
kind in exchange for. intr . To change one's 
clothes [collo»j.) 1634. 9. With pi. obj. : To 

quit one and take another, as to change car- 
riage\ 167a Also intr. or ellipt. 3. tram. To 
give and receive reciprocally, interchange. (Now 
repl. by exchange , exc. dial. , arch., and poet., 
and in * change places ', etc.) 4. intr. To make 
an exchange 1567. 5. tranu To render differ- 

ent, alter, transmute. Also with into or to. ME. 
6. intr. (for refi.) To become different, alter. 
Also with into or to. ME. Of the moon : [a) 
To pass through hei phases, (b) To pass 
through the phase of new moon; occas. of full 
moon. ME. t spec. To change countenance. 
SitAKS. 7. intr. To be shifted or transferred 
(rare: occas. with about, over, etc.) ME. 

1. To c. one’s things ’805, a Rauen for a Doue 
Mids. PL. 11. ii. X14, a guinea Scorr, English gold 
Burnaby, intr. After dinner 1 . washed and changed 
Cole nidge. 3. Wilt thou c. Fathers A.Y.L. 1. iii. 93. 
I scorn to c. my state iwith tings (/. e. with that of 
kings) Shaks. 4. But might I of Jove’s nectar sip 
1 would not c. for thine B. Jons. 5. To c. one’s pur- 
pose Palky. To c. (or turn ) milk (colloq .). 6. I am 

the Lord, I c. not Malachi iii. 6. And every winter 

c. to spring Tennyson. 

Phrases. To c. arms . (Mil.) to shift the rifle from 
one shoulder to the other. To e. front : (orig. Mil.) 
to face in another direction \ usu. fig. To c. hands 
(see sense a) : to pass from one person’s possession to 
another’s. To c. hand ox c.a horse : ( Horsemanship ) 
to turn the horse’s head from right to left or vice 
versa. To c. on/s note or tune : to alter one's manner 
of speaking, to speak more respectfully (colioq.). To 
c. sides 1 see sense a. To chop and c. : see Chop vP 

Changeable (tpfndg&b’l), a. ME. [a. F., 
f. changer to Change; see -able. ] x. That 
may change or be changed (by others); subject 
to change; mutable, variable, inconstant a. 
Showing different colours in different aspects ; 
shot, changing-coloured (arch.) 1480. Also as 
sb. [sc. person or thing . ) (rare.) 

s. G weather (mod.), places of meeting DTsraku. 
a.C. sylke 1550. Hence ChanEcafrMity. Cba-ngc- 
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ablexlese, the quality of being c. Cha ngeably 
mdv. in a c. or changing manner. 

Changeful (tpimd.^ful), a. 1606. [f. 
Change sb. + -FUL .1 Full of change; variable, 
inconstant. (Chiefly poet.) 

The c. year Keblb. CWngeful-ly *dv n -ness. 

C ha *nge-house. Sc. i6ao. [f. the sbs.] A 
small inn or alehouse. (Perh. a wayside inn at 
which horses were changed.) 

Changeless (tj/i-ndgtes), a. 1580. [f. 
Change sb. + -less.] Without change, un- 
changing, immutable. 

Changelesse fate Hbalky. Cha'ngeless-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Changeling (tj^-nd^lin'), sb. (a.) 1555. 

L dim. of CHANGE sb. ] x. One given to change ; 
a waverer, turncoat (arch.), a. A person (esp. 
a child) or thing (surreptitiously) put in exchange 
for another 1561. Also aUrib. 3. A half-witted 
person (arch.) 1649. 1*4. adj . Variable -1703. 

I. That c. the Modn Howblu a. Hand. v. ii. £3. 

Such, men do chaungclings call, so chaung’d by 
Faeries theft Spenser, attrib. A little c. boy Midi. 
N. 11. L 120. 3. Just like a fool or c. Pbpys. 

Cha-ngement. rare. 1584. [a. F.] Change. 

Changer (tpi-ndjpi). [ME. changeour , a. 
OF .changeor (mod.F. changeur) : — late L. *cam- 
biatorem ; also immed. f. Change v.] x. One 
who or that which changes anything ; see 
Change v. 1,5. ta. A money-changer -1611. 
3. An inconstant person (rare) 1605. 

Chank (tfsenk). 1698. [a. Hindi.] A large 
kind of shell (Turbinella rapa) used by the 
Hindus for offering libations, etc., and for cut- 
ting into ornaments. Also attrib . 

Channel (tjaengl), sbA [ME. chanel a. OF. 
: — L. canalem ; see Canal.] 

L 1. The hollow bed of running waters; also, 
the bed of the sea, etc. ta. A stream -1705. 
3. A gutter. (Still common locally.) ME. 4. 
Geog. A piece of water, somewhat wider than a 
strait, connecting two larger pieces, usually 
seas 1553. The Channel : spec . the English 
Channel (Fr. La Manche). +5. ** Canal 
-1683. 6. A tube or tubular passage, usually 

for liquids or fluids ME. 

*. Flye from thy chanel! Thames 1563. 3. Over- 

turned in the c. as we were going to the playhouse 
Vanbrugh. 

II. fig. from I. 1. Course in which anything 
moves outward ; line of action, thought, etc. 
1631. a. That through which information, 
news, trade, etc. passes; means, agency 1537. 

1. The world went on in the old c. Swift. a. The 
great Channels of Trade 1719. 

III. transf. 1. A groove or furrow ; spec, in 
Arch, a fluting of a column 168a. ta. The 
neck; the throat. (Cf. Cann el-bone.) -1590. 
3. Sc. Gravel 1743. 

Comb.: c.-bill, an Australian bird, Scythrops Norn* 
Hollandimx t-bone - Cannel-bonk; -stone, a stone 
used in paving gutters. 

Cha nnel, sb 2 1769. [corrupt f. chain-walc \ 
cf. gunwale (gonfllj.J Naut. One of the broad 
thick planks projecting horizontally from the 
ship's side, nearly abreast of the masts. 

Comb. : c. -plate — chain-plate ; -wale, one of the 
strakes worked between the gun-deck and the upper 
deck ports of large ships. 

Channel (tfarnel), v. 1596. [f. Channel 
] x. trans. To form channels in; to wear or 
cut into channels; to furrow, groove, a. To cut 
out as a channel 1816. 3. To convey through 

or as through a channel i6q8. t4. intr. To 

pass by (or as by) a channel -1664. 

1. No more shall trenching War re channell her fields 
x Hen. IV, 1. i. 7. 

Channelled, -eled (tfae-nfild), ppl. a. 1567. 
[f. Channel sb . 1 and v. J 1. Having channels 
orgrooves; having a gutter; in Bot. *Canali- 
culate. a. Conveyed along a channel; form- 
ed with a channel 1796. 

I Cha -nnelling, -cling, vbl. sb. 1580. [f. as 
I prec ] 1. Channelled work; grooving, a. Mak- 
ing of channels; providing with a gutter 1885. 

Cha-nnelly, -ely» a . Obs. exc. Sc. 26x5. [f. 
Channel sb . 1 III. 3.] Gravelly, 
Cha*nnelure. - Cannelure. 

IlChanaon ( fSAsoft). [Fr. L. cantionem.'] 
A song (French, or of France). Haml. 11. ii. 438. 
H Chansonette (Jahs*?ne*t). 1813. [Fr. ; dim. 
of prec.] A little song. 
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The Miller's maid Colette Sung, while he supped, 
her c. S. Rogers. 

Chant (tfant),x 3 . Alsochaunt. 1671. [?«. 
F. : — L. can turn, or immed. f. the vb. ) x. A song, 
a melody; singing, poet, (and in rogues* cant). 

a. Mus. A short melody or phrase to which the 

Psalms, Canticles, etc., are sung in public wor- 
ship 1789; a psalm, etc., so chanted 1856. 3. 

A measured monotonous song; the musical 
recitation of words 18x5 ; a distinctive intona- 
tion 1848. 

x. C. of tuneful birds M ilt. P. R. il 990. 3. The 

low monotonous c. of an Arab party 1882. 

The Anglican c. (derived from the old Gregorian) in 
either single or double. A single c. is sung to one 
ver*e of a p sal in, and consists of two strains, of 3 and 
4 bars respectively, each beginning with a reciting- 
note. A double c. has twice the length of a single 
one, and is sung to two verses. 

Chant (tjant) , v. ME. [a. F. chanter L. 
can tare, freq. of canere.’) 1. intr. To sing, 
warble (arch, or poet.). Also transf. a. trans. 
To utter musically. Chiefly poet . xc88. 3. To 

celebrate in song, poet . 1583. 4. Mus. To re- 

cite musically, intone; to sing to a Chant 
( sense 2). intr. ME.; trans. 1596. 5 * fig- To 

talk monotonously 1572. 6. slang, (trans.) To 
cry up (a horse) fraudulently 1816. 

x. To c. to the sound of the viol Amos\ I. 5. a. [The 
wild swan] chanted a melody loud and sweet Tenny- 
son. 5. To c. of prerogatives Milt. To c. the praises 
of the Darwinian s> stem 1885. Hence Ch&'ntable a. 

1 1 Chantage (Jafitag, tjcrntedg). 1874. [Fr.] 
A mode of extorting money by threatening to 
make scandalous revelations. 

|| Chantant (Jafitan, t/a'nt&nt), a. 1789. [a. 
F.] Of a singing style, melodious, tuneful. 

+ 1 i Chantepleure. ME. only. [Fr.] Name of 
a French poem addressed to those who sing ia 
this world and shall weep in the next; hence, a 
mixture of joy and sorrow. 

Chanter (tjerntaj). [ME. and AF. ekaun- 
tour : — L. cantatorem. In sense x, Papliet. f. 
Enchanter.] -f*x. A magician. ME. only. a. 
One who chants or sings; a chorister; a pre- 
centor ME. 3. The finger-pipe of a bagpipe, 
on which the melody is played 1631. 4. The 

Hedge-sparrow (Accentor medularis) 1865. 6. 

One who sells horses fraudulently. Hence 
Cha'ntership, the office of a c. 

|| Chanterelle f. 1601. [a. F., It. cantarella 
treble string. J ti. A decoy bird. a. The 
highest string of a musical instrument X878. 

Chanterelle 2 (tJo*nt$red). 1775. [a. F. : 
in mod.L. cantkarellus, dim. of cantharus.\ 
The edible fungus Cantkarellus ctbartus. 
Chant(e)y. var. fif. of Shanty *. 
Chanticleer (tJcrntiklDj). ME. [a. OF. 
chantecler (mod.F. chanteclair), name of the 
Cock in Reynard the Fox. J A proper name 
applied to a cock; but now mostly written 
without a capital. (Cf. Bruin, etc.) 

Sche hac^ a cok hight Chaunticlere Chaucer. 

|| Chantier. 1880. [Canadian Fr.] Shanty 2 . 

Chantress (ijcrntrcs). ME. [a. OF. chan - 
tcressc, see CHANTER and -ESS. ] ti. A female 
magician. M E. only. a. A female chanter or 
singer; also of birds, etc. (arch, or poet.) 1450. 

Chantry (tjcrntri). [ML c haunt trie, a. OK. 
chanterie , f. chanter .] ti. Chanting (of the 
mass). ME. only. ta. Incantation -1460. 3. 

An endowment tor the maintenance of pnests to 
sing masses, usually for the soul of the founder. 
Also, the body of priests so endowed. ME, b. 
A chapel or altar so endowed ME. 

Chaos (ke-ps). ME. [a. L., a. Gr. xdo», !. 
vb.-stem to yawn, gape.] ti. A gaping 
void, yawning gulf, chasm, or abyss -1667. a. 
The 1 formless void * of primordial matter 253*. 

b. personified. 1651. 3. transf. and fig. A state 

of utter confusion and disorder x6o6; a confused 
mass 1579. t4- An amorphous lump -1593. 

tg. ? Element -1753. 

x. Betweene us and you there is fixed a great chaos 
N.T, (Rhem.) Luke xvi. 26. a. In the Beginning 
how the Heav’ns and Earth Rose out of G, Miltn 
P. L. 1. 10. 4. 3 Hen. VI. 111. ii. 161. 

Chaotic, -al (kiip tik, -&l), a. 1713. [f. 
Chaos + -ic, + -AL. J Of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling chaos ; utterly confused or disordered. 
Hence Chaotically adv. 

Chap (tfaep), sb. 1 ME. [f. Chap w.i] i. 
An open fissure or crack; esp. a crack in the 


6 (Ger. Kiln), d (Fr. p*«<). ii (Ger. Mtfller), u (Fr. d*ne). 0 (c*rl). e (e») (th#re). I (fii) (jcin\ { (Fr. fairc). d (fir, fern, earth). 
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skin, descending to the flesh. Afto Jig . 9 . A 

stroke, knock, rap. Sc. and n. dial. 1785. 
Chap (tjaep), si.* 1555. [?f. Chap, Chop,] 
x« Either of the two bones (with its covering ol 
flesh, etc.) which Jorm the jaw; in pi. the jaws 
as forming the mouth; used of animals, and 
colloq. of human beings. 9. The cheek 1708. 

3. The lower jaw 1846. ft* pi* Mech. The jaws 
or a vice, etc. -1831. 

s. Open your chaps againe Temp. n. ii. 89. a. She 
threatned to slap my chaps 1708. Chaps 0/ the 
Chamul : see Chop sb, Hence ChA'pleas a. with* 
out the lower jaw. 

Chap (tjaep), j$. 8 1577. [Abbrev. f. Chap- 
man.] 1. A buyer, customer. Still dial. a. 
colloq. * Customer ’, fellow, lad. (Now chiefly 
of young men.) X716. 

1. Perhaps Mrs. Mead would buy .. hut she would 
be a hard c. Wilkes. 

Chap (tjaep), v. 1 [ME. chap pen ; cf. later 
MDu. cappcn , also Chip.] ti. (with off). To 
chop ME. only. a. To crack or cause to 
crack in Assures ME. 3. To strike, to rap at a 
door. n. dial. 1565. 4. Sc. To choose 1720. 

a. Chapped with the winters blast Lyly. 3. To c. 
hands : to strike hands in concluding a bargain. '1 ill 
the hour c. 165a. 

Chap, i/.a dial. [OE. ciapian .] To buy ; 
to buy and sell ; to truck. Cf. Cheap, Chop. 
iChaparejos (tj£eparJi*h^u 8 ). 1861. [Mex. 
Sp. 1 T rousers worn by cowboys as a protection 
against thorny bushes (of. next). A bbrev. Chaps. 
II Chaparral (tJserpAnc'l). u.S. 1850. [a.Sp., 

f. chaparra , -arro evergreen oak.] P r °P- A 
thicket of low evergreen oaks ; hence gen. Dense 
tangled brushwood, as in Mexico and Texas 
C. cock t a species of cuckoo (Geococcyx californi- 
emus) in the west of North America. 

Chap-hook (tj3e*p,buk). 1894. [f. chap in 
Chapman.] A small pamphlet of popular tales, 
ballads, tracts, etc., as hawked by chapmen. 
Chape (tjftp), si. ME. [a. F. chape , f. late 
L. capa, cappa hood, cape, whence Sp. and Pg. 
chapa thin piece of metal for plating anything.] 
ti. A plate of metal with which anything is 
overlaid. ME. only. a. The metal plate of a 
scabbard; esp, that which covers the point ME. 
(See also N. E.D.) 3. The tip of a fox's tail 1677. 

4. The part of a buckle by which it is fastened to 
a strap. [So in F.] 1679. Hence Cha'peless 
a. wanting a sheath. Shaks. 

Chape, v. ME. [f. prec.] To furnish a scab- 
bard, etc., with a chape. Chaucer. 

5 Chapeau (Japd). 1533. [F., in OF. capcl, 
chapel ; — L. cappcllum , dim. of cappa Cap. J A 
covering for the head. Now chiefly in Her. 

Chape au-bras (Jap<? br 3 ) : a small three-cornered flat 
silk hat which could be carried under the arm : worn 
by gentlemen at court or in full dress in 18th c. 

Chapel (tjse*pel), sb. [ME. chapele , a. OF. 
chape le : — med.L* cappella, dim. of cappa , cloak, 
cape, cope (see Cap). From the cappella or 
cloak of St. Martin, the name was applied to 
the sanctuary in which this was kept under the 
care of its cappellant or chaplains, and thence 
generally to a sanctuary, and ulL to a building 
for worship, not being a church. The earlier 
name for a church was Oratorium, Oratory.] 
x. gen. A place of Christian worship, not being 
a parish or cathedral church; an oratory. a. 
spec. A private place of worship ME. 3. A place 
of public worship of the Established Church, 
subordinate to, or dependent upon, the church 
of the parish (see quots.) 1491. 4. Used of 

places of Christian worship other than those of 
the established church of the country x66a. 
(Now * church ' is used for * chapel ' by Roman 
Catholics, Scotch Episcopalians, and many Non- 
conformists.) 5. A chapel service 1662. 6. 

gen. A lesser temple, fane, or sanctuary, having 
an altar to a deity ME. 7. A body of singers 
attached to a chapel (usu. of a king or prince) 
ME. 8. The sacred vessels, etc., used in a 
church or chapel. Now Hist. q. A printing- 
office; an association of the journeymen in a 
printing-office. Hence to hold a c., to have a 
meeting of the association. 1688. 

a. The c. of the Castle Walpole, of New College 
Evelyn. Mortuary c.\ an oratory in a mausoleum, 
burial vault or aisle, etc., having an altar for masses 
for the soul of the deceased {chantry c.U Hence, a 
cumpartmont of a cathedral, etc. (usu. in the aisle), 
separately dedicated and having its own altar. L xJy - 
c. : see Lady. 3. C. ef ease : one built for the use 
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of parishioners who live far from the parish church. 
Parochial c. t that of an ancient division of a parish 
attached to it by custom and repute 1 now usually 
called Church. Free c.i one founded by the king, 
and not bubject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary, 

5. To keep ac.i to attend chapel once. So to miss, 
lose a C. 

Comb, o-master, occaa. tr. of Fr. mattre de 
ckapelle or Ger. Kapellmeister, director of the music 
of a royal (or other) c. (sense 7). Hence C ha* pel */.' 
nonce. wd. To put (bury, etc.) in a c. Cha*pel 
Naut. To turn a ship round in a light breeie when 
close-hauled, so as to make her lie as she did before. 
Cha*pelwa rden, now 'churchwarden '. 

tCha/pelet 1 . 1587. [f.prec.] A little Chapel 
-1675. 

Chapelet 2 (tja>*pel6t). 1753. [a. F .chapelet 
Chaplet.] i. A pair of stirrup leathers, with 
stirrups, buckled together, and fastened to the 

C ommel of the saddle. 9. A chain pump with 
tickets attached to an endless chain passing 
over two axles. So called in French from its 
likeness to a rosary. 1874. 
fCha-pelize, v. To make into a chapeL 
Fuller. 

Cha*pellage. rare . Chapelry a. Scott. 
Ctia'pellany. ? Obs. rare . 1726. [a. F. cha- 
pellenie benefice of a chaplain.] ■=* CuArELRY. 

Chapelry (tjae-pelri). 1591. [a. OF. chape- 
lerie. J 1 . The district attached to a chapeL a. 
A chapel with its precinct, etc.; a chapel-stead 
1817. 

Chaperon (Jse-pt 5 r£n, ME. [a. F., 

dim. of chape cape, cope (cf. moucheron , f. 
tnouche). ] 1. A hood or cap. Now Hist . fa. 

A small escutcheon placed (esp.) on the forehead 
of a horse drawing a hearse -1783. 3. Jig. A 
person, esp. a married woman, who, for the sake 
of propriety, accompanies a young unmarried 
lady in public, as guide and protector 1720. 
Also transf. 

z. C the Hood anciently worn by the Knights of 
the Garter Phillips, Hence Cha'peronage, atten- 
dance as c. 

Chaperon (Jarper^n), v. 1796. [f. prec.J 

trans. To act as chaperon to; to escort. 

1 shall be very happy to c. you Jank Austen. 
Chap-fallen (tjae'pifp len), a. Also chop-. 
1598. |f. Chapja^J 1. With the chap or lower 
jaw hanging down, as an effect of exhaustion, a 
wound, or esp. of death. a. Jig. Dispirited; 
crest-fallen 1608. 

1. Troopipg from their mouldy dens The chap-fallen 
circle spreads Tennyson. 

Chapiter (tfarpitaj). ME. [a. F. chapitre 
: — OF. chapitle , early ad. E. cafitulum .1 ti. 
gen. Earlier sp. of Chapter. Ta. spec. A sum- 
mary >2670. 3. Arch . The capital of a column 

-1878. 

fCha-pitle. ME. only. [See prec.] « Chap- 

Chaplain (tjaeplen). OE. [a. OF. chapelain 
: — med.L. cappcllanut , f. cappella CHAPEL, q.v. 
x. gen. The priest, clergyman or minister of a 
Chapel; in ME. a chantry priest. a. spec. 
A clergyman who conducts religious services 
m the private chapel of a sovereign, loid, or 
high official, of a public institution, or in the 
household of a person quality, in a legislative 
chamber, regiment, ship, eta OE. Used of a 
nun who officiates in a nunnery ME. Also 
trans f Ileuce Cha*plaincy, Cha*plainry = 
chaplainship. Cha plainship, the office of a c. 

Chaplet (tjae*plet). [ME. chapelet , a. OF., 
dim. of chape, chapeau , head-dress, etc. J 1. A 
wreath for the head ; a circlet, coronal. Her. 
A bearing representing a garland of leaves with 
four flowers at equal distances 1688. a. A string 
of beads ; esp. one used for counting prayers, 
one third or the length of a rosary. Also, the 
prayers themselves. 1653. Also transf 3. A 
moulding of the astragal secies 1623. 4. 

Founding. One of the metal supports of the core 
of a hollow moulding, e. g. ot a cylindrical pipe 
1885. fi. See Chapelet 2 . 

x. A c. of preciouse stones 1450, of flowers Greene, 
of Roses Stic hle. Hence Ch&’pleted a. 
Chapman (tfarpm&n). [OE. cfapmann , f. 
clap barter, dealing + mann; seeCiiEAPv.] 2. 
A man w ho buys and sells; a merchant, trader, 
dealer (arch.), a. An itinerant dealer; a hawker, 
pedlar 159a. t*3* A broker -1659. A 

customer -1807, Hence tCha*pmanhood, 


charA-banc 

-head m chapman ship. Cha-pmanahip, tha 
employment of a a 

Cha*p-money. dial. x88x. A small sum 
returned by the vendor to the purchaser on re- 
ceiving payment. 

tChappum. 1688. Her. « next 

ChapOurnet 1569. [? corrupt i.Y .chaperon* 
net*] Her. In a coat of arms, a chief divided 
by a bow-shaped line, said to represent a hood. 
IlChappe. 1895. [a. F. chape.] A cape or 
cloak. 

Chapped (tfsept), ppl. a.i 1460. [f. Chapo. 
and-fA 1 ] i. Fissured; cracked; as the ground 
in summer, or the hands with frost, slang. 
Thirsty, a. Chopped small 1730. 

Chapped (tjaept), ppl. a. 2 1678. [f. Chap 
sb.*] Having a chap or jaw; chiefly in comb. 

Cnappie, -y (tjee*pi). colloq. x8ai. [f. Chap 
sbP + -itt, -Y*.] Little chap or fellow. Orig. Sc. 

|| Chappow (tjapau*)- Anglo-lnd. i860, [a. 

Pushtoo.] A plundering expedition; a mid. 

Chappy (tjse-pi), a. 161 1. [f. C hap sb. 1 + 
-y*. ] Full ol chaps or clefts. 

Chapter (tjae-ptoi), sb. ME. in Sc. [synco- 
paied f. Chapiter, q. v, Cf. also Capitulum, 
Capitle, Chapitle.] i. A main division of 
a book* or of the Acts of Parliament of a single 
session. o. fig. Heading, subject, category. 
(Usu. preceded by on, upon.) (art A.) ME. 3. 
A short lesson read in some services of the Latin 
Church 1450. 4. A general meeting or assem- 

bly of the canons of a collegiate or cathedral 
church, of the members of any monastic or re- 
ligious order, or of an order of knights. (The 
name chapter was thus transferred to the meet- 
ing at which a chapter (sense 3) was read, and 
thence to those who met.) ME. 5. The members 
of such an assembly as a body : esp. I he body 
of canons of a collegiate or cathedral church, 
presided over by ihe dean 1491. 6. A decretal 

epistle 1726. +7. Arch. The capital of a column: 

cf. Chapiter 3. 

1. Unable to read a c. In the bible Johnson. Jig. 
TiveLN. LV. 242. A curious c. in modtrn history 
Emerson. a. And more particularly on the c. of 
women Carlyle. 

Phrases. C. and verse \ (Jig.) exact authority for. 
To the end 0/ ihe c . : (Jig.) throughout, l he c. 0/ 
accidents', the unforeseen iourM* of events. 

Comb.-, c.-house, a building aitachid to a cathe- 
dral, etc., where a a meets j -lands, lands belonging 
to a c. (sense 5). 

Chapter (tjarptoj), v. 1485. [f. prec.] 1. 
To divide into chapters. 2. To reprove, take 
to task. | Cf. F. chapilrer.] 1693. 

z. Lang ton’s chaptering the Bible Fuller. 

Chaptrel (tjse-pticl). 1677. [dim. of Chap- 
ter (in sense 7).] Arch. An impost. 
•fCha-pwoman. 1634. [after Chapman.] 
A female dealer or hawker -1823. 
fChar, sb.i See Chare. 
j-Char, jA 2 ME. [a. F. s— L. carrus .] X. 
A chariot; a cart, wagon -1677 a. ? A cart- 
load -172!. 

a Char of lead', thirty nigs, each nig containing 
70 pounds. (Charge 0/ lead, d tie to Bailey, and copied 
into mod. Dicta., is non-existent.) 

Char (tjai), sb.’ A 1662. [? Celtic; cf. Gael. 
ceara red, cear blood. ] /<*>/. 1. A small fish 

(Salmo salvelinus) of the trout kind, found in 
the lakes of mountainous districts. 9. Tha 
brook Trout ( Salmo fonimal is ) of U. S. 

Char, sb .4 1879. U Char v.*] A charred 
substance. 

Char, v. 1 See Chare. 

Char (tjiu), v. 2 Fples. charred, charring:. 
1679. fapp- f« char- in Charcoal.] x. To 
reduce by burning to charcoal or carbon ; to 
burn sligntly or partially, scorch. 9. intr. To 
become reduced to charcoal 1737, 

Char, vA 1846, [? Cf. F. tarrer L. quad- 
rare to square.] To hew (stone). 

Char-, see Chare sbA, and Charwoman. 
|| Chara (k€»*rft). 1 753. [L. name of an tmkn. 
plant.] hot. A genus of aquatie acrogenous 
plants, type of the N.O. Characese, which be- 
come encrusted with calcareous matter. Hence 
Char&'ceous a. Cha racin, (Chew) a cam- 
phorous substance found m CM a racer , etc. 

|j Charabanc (Jarabafl). 1832. [a. F.] A 
long and light vehicle with transverse seats 
looking forward. 

Fie), i (stt). t (Psychtf). 9 (what), p (gM). 


a (jw»»). au (lo*d). v (cut). , (Ft. chrf). » (ever), si (/, tyty. t (Ft. can d. 
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Charact (kser*kt). arch. ME. [a. OF. 
oharacte', see Caract.) tx. An engraved or 
impressed mark; a stamp; a letter, figure, etc. 
-1603. a. A cabbalistic sign or emblem 156a 
a. Inscribed with talismans and char acts Burton. 

Charact, obi. £ Carat. 

Character (kse’r&ktai), sb. [ME. caracter(e, 
a. F., ad. L., a. Gr. x (X P ajcr ‘hp instrument for 
graving, f. xnp&rrei v to cut furrows in, engrave. 
Refash, in Eng. in the 16th c,] 

I. Literal senses. i. A distinctive mark; a 
brand, stamp. Also fig. 9. esp. A graphic 
symbol standing for a sound, syllable, or notion, 
used in writing or printing 1490. 3. collect. 

Writing, printing 1600; handwriting 1603; style 
of type 1041, 4. «. Charact 2. 1590. ts. 

gen, A symbol ; an expression -1702. 6. A 

cipher for secret correspondence 16159. 

*. fig. Stamped with the c. of sublimity 17174. a. 
[The] caracters y and v Palsgr. Runic characters 
1851. 3. Shaks. Sonn, lix. Imitation of printed 

Roman c. Lytton. 6. 1 . .intcrpi eted my Lord it letter 
by his c. Pepys. 

IL Fig. senses. z. A feature, trait, charac- 
teristic. Now esp, in Nat, Hist . 1502. a. Ks- 
scntial peculiarity; nature; sort 1659. t3. Per- 
sonal appearance. Twel. N, t. ii. 51. 4. Mental 

or moral constitution 1647. 5. Distinct or dis- 
tinguished character 1735. 6. Good repute 

171a. 7. A detailed report of a person’s quali- 
ties 1645; esp. one given to a servant by an em- 
ployer 1693. Also t transf of things. 8. Recog- 
nised official rank; status; position 1645. 9. 

A personage J749. 10. A personality in a novel 

or a play 1749- 1 *• colloq. An odd or eccentric 

person 1773. Also alt rib. 

1. '1 ell me, what one c. of liberty the Americans 
have Burks. a. To give to the war the c. of a cru- 
sade Macaulay. 4. Thorough selfishness formed the 
bads of Henry’s c. 1839. 5. Most Women have no 

Charactersat all Pope. Men of c. Whiston. 6. Shops 
of established c. M®Culloch. 7. [1] took the rascal 
upon his word without a c. ’.785. 9. Eminent cha- 

racters have., played the fool Fielding. so. The 
comic c. of Sir Trusty J. Warton. In (or out of) c. : 
in (or at variance with) the part assumed ; hence gen. 
in (or out of) harmony, sx. The old man . . was a bit 
of a c. 183a. 

Character (kze’r£kt3z), v. 1591. [f. prec. 
In Shaks. and in 17th c. often chara'cterA 1. 
To engrave; to inscribe Also fig. 9. To re- 
present {arch.) 1594 3. ^ Character ize v. 

3. 1618. 4. Characterize v . 4. 1647. 5. 

* Characterize v. 5. 1654. 

1 What’s in the braine that Inck may c. Shaks. 
Sonn. cviii. fig. Haml. u iii. 59. 

tCharacteTicaL a. 1634. [f. Gr. xapatcrrjpi- 

ecus + -AL.] x. Of or pertaining to symbolic 
characters, magical symbols, or charms -1691. 
9. Characteristic -1766. 
i Characterlsra (kte r£kt$n:x’m). 1614. [ad. 
L. characterismus, Gr. x a P aKT VP l<T b L ^' 1 x * “ 
Characterization -1823. 9. A Charac- 

teristic -1871. 

Characterise (kacTifcktfirist). 1691. [f. 

Character sb.] ta. One who employs magi- 
cal symbols, b. One who depicts character. 

Characteristic fkae r&kteri'stik). 1664. [ad. 
Gr. x a P a * T 7 JP iffTl * os ‘] A. adj. That serves to 
indicate character; distinctive; typical 1665. 
The c. letter, and the termination of verbs Gibbon. 
B, sb. 1. A distinctive mark; a distinguishing 
peculiarity or quality 1664. a* Math. The whole 
number in a logarithm 1797. 
t. Superstition is. .not the c. of this age Junius. 
Cha racter! tticaL arch. 1691. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL. ] adj. — Characteristic a. sb. *= 
Characteristic sb, 1. 1660. Hence Chanrac- 
teri*stftcal)y etdv. in cipher ; in a c. manner. 
Cha racterl*a*tic&lnem. 
Characterizat!on(kseTOkt2raisri*/3n). 1 5 70. 
f f. next. ] The action or result of characterising ; 
portrayal in words; creation of fictitious charac- 
ters. 

Characterize (karr*kt 5 roix),w 1591. fad. 
med.L. characierisare, ad. Gr. xapaierr)pi(tiv, 

t , xapcutrfo Character. ] ti. * Characte r 
t>. 1. -xfitx. t». « Character v. *.-* 7 ** 
a. To describe the peculiar qualities of 1626. 
4. To be a characteristic of 1744* 5* To Impart 
character to; also absol. 1807. .... 

% I do not choose to use the expression which alone 
scold c. it Rusxnt. 4* The excellent taste which 


characterises her writings Scott, jl To leave out. , 
all that characterises Ofi a, Hence Character! : mr. 

Clm-racterless, a. 1606. [f. Character 
sb. +-LESS.J Without distinctive feature; with- 
out individuality; without (testimony to) per- 
sonal character. Hence Cha'racterleaane-aa. 

Charactery, rarely -try (kae*r&kt£ri; in 
Shaks. kAras’ktfiri). 1588. [f. Character sb.\ 
stre -ERY.l 1. Expression of thought by sym- 
bols or characters ; the characters or symbols 
collectively 1598 ; t spec, shorthand 1588. ta. 
Delineation of character 16x4. 

t. 1 will construe to thee All the Charractery of my 
sad browes Jut. C. 11. L 308, Nor mark’d wiih any 
sign or c. Kkatb, 

Charade (Jdra*d). 1776. [a. F. ; ?f. Pr. 

chart ada chatter (Littrt*), or So. charrada 
speech or action of a clown (Skeat).] A kind of 
riddle, in which each syllable of a word to be 
guessed, and sometimes the word itself, is enig- 
matically described, or acted. Also attrib „ 

Charbocle, obs. f. Carbuncle. 

II Charbon (Jarbon). 1753. [Fr.] I. A small 
black spot or mark remaining in the cavity of 
the corner tooth of a horse after the large spot 
or mark has become obliterated. ? Obs. 9. *=■ 
Anthrax 2. 1869. 

Charcoal (tJSukdul), sb. ME. [app .{.char 
(of unkn. origin) + Coal. The suggestion that 
char- — Chare v . or sb. 1 , as if turn-coat ', i.e. 
wood turned into coal , lacks support.] 1. The 
black porous residue, consisting (when pure) 
wholly of carbon, obtained from partly burnt 
wood, bones, etc. Hence specified as wood , 
vegetable , animal c. ta. collect . pi. in sense of 
z. -1719. 3. A charcoal crayon z688. 4. A 

chaicoaJ drawing 1884. 

x. Sea-coal last longer than Char-coal Bacon. 

Comb. \ c. *black, a pigment obtained from c. ; -iron, 
iron containing a percentage of carbon ; -point 
(F.lectrS— carbon -Point (*ce Carbon). Hence Char- 
coal v. to mark with c. ; to suffocate with the fumes 
of c. 

fChardi, charde. 1570. [fusion of Card 
and Chart.] Card, map, chart -i6ri. 

Chard * (tjaid). 1658. Var. of Card sb .3 

Chare, char tjai), sb . 1 [OE. ccrr\— 
OTeut. *kamz or *karziz; ct. Chare v . 1 In 
mod. Eng. usually char, exc. in sense 2; in U.S. 
also Chore.] ti. The returning of a time -ME. ; 
a turn -1680. a. esp . An odd job, esf. of house- 
hold work; in pi. the housework 01 a domestic 
M*rvant ME Also in comb., as char-parson , 
etc. 166a. 

Chare (tfeiu), sb . 2 ME. [? Chare turning; 
cf. Sc. ivynd. ] A narrow lane, or wynd. local. 

Chare, sb.Z, chariot, car ; Bee Char sb.~ 
tChare, a. 1564. - Chary -1587. Hence 
tCha’rely adv. 

Chare, char (tje»z, tjaz), v. [OE. ferran 
f erre , CHARE sb . 1 Now usually chare . ] tx. 
To turn; esp . to turn away or aside, tram., 
intr., and refi. -1674. 2. trans. To do (a turn 

of work) (arch.) 1570. 3. intr. To do odd jobs, 

esp. of housework by the day ; hence colloq. to 
do the cleaning work of (a house) 173a. 
tCharet, charette. ME. [a. OF. charrette, 
dim. of OF. ckarre Car sb . 1 The word used 
in the Bible of 161X, but changed in later edi- 
tions to chariot.'] 1. A wheeled conveyance 
(for persons or goods) -1654; a war-chariot 
-1676. Hence fCba'reter, a charioteer. 

Charge (tjazd^), sb. ME. fa. F. charge 
Rom. cargo, late L. carrica, t. carricare ; see 
Charge v. t and cf. Care.] 

L tx. A (material) load, burden, weight -1704. 
[41 Charge of Lead : see Char sb .* 2.] a. The 
quantity of anything, as powder, coal, ore, 
etc., which any receptacle, piece of mechanism, 
etc., e. g. a fire-arm, gas-retort, furnace, is con- 
structed to bear, take in, or receive at one time 
1653. 8* H er * A Bearing 1599. 4. Farriery. 
A thick adhesive plaster 1607. 

n. l.fig. A load (of trouble, Inconvenience, 
etc.) Obs. toner . Anything burdensome. ME. 
ta. fig . Importance, moment -1598. 9. Pecu- 
niary burden ; cost 1460 ; the price demanded 
for services or goods 1848. pi. Expenses : in 
much the same sense as the sing, (arch.) 2314. | 
Comm. Incidental expenses 1546. 4. A liability I 

to pay money laid upon a person or estate 1570. 1 
5. Commission, trust* responsibility ME. 6. 


Care, custody, superintendence ME. 7. A thing 
or person entrusted to the care of any one. 
spec. The people or district committed to the 
care of a clergyman, 1*30. 8. A precept, in- 

junction, mandate, order MR spec. An official 
instruction or admonition given by a judge to 
a jury, by a bishop to his clergy, etc. 1690. 9. 

Accusation 1477. spec. The accusation upon 
which a prisoner is brought up for trial; hence 
colloq. ; A prisoner so brought up. 1859. 

•• The Letter was. .full of c., Of deare import Rom 
A JuL, v. ii. 18. ^ 3, Thou hast ly lie money & much c. 
Mobs. PL At his own charges Thackeray. 5. Pastors 
have a dreadful! c., not performed by a formal preach- 
ment twice a week M ilt. 6. 1 1 e shall eeue his angel* 
c. ouer the Covkhdalr JPs. xefi). ix. Children in c. of 
a nurse. A nurse in c. of children (mod.). So, Officer, 
clerk, curate in c. To give (a person) in e. : to hand 
over to the custody of the police. 9. To lay to oue*s 
c . : to charge one with. 

HI. An impetuous attack, etc. +1. The posi- 
tion of a weapon ready for action -1650. 9. 

Mil. An impetuous attack or onset ; the act of 
bearing down impetuously upon the adversary. 
Also said of a bull, an elephant, a player at 
football, etc. 2568. Also Jig. 3. Mil. A signal 
for the attack sounded upon a trumpet, etc. 1650. 

t. b Hen. IV, iv. i. xao. a. The two armies rushed 
with equal fury to the c. Gibbon. 3. The pipers on 
both sides blew their c. Scoit. 

Comb.', bursting c.: see Burst v . j c. -inspector, 
an officer who inspects the charges in a c.-sheet; 
-sheet, the paper kept at a police-station on which 
all name* of persons arrested, with the 


Hence tCha rgeful a. 

Bn. Tree from 


are entered j 
charge against them, etc. 

burdensome 1 responsible. ChaTgelfiSSn _ 
cost; without a (clerical) c. tCh&'rgeous a. heavy j 
burdensome. 

Charge (tjixdg), v. MR [a. OF. charger , 
•ier : — L. carricare to load, f. carrus car. Cf. 
Cark, and Carry.] 

L To cause to bear, ti . trans. To load -1854. 
ta. To place as a load upon -i6ol 3. To put 
in or on (a thing) or cause it to receive what it 
can bear or is adapted to receive ME. ; spec, to 
load (a fire-arm) 1541. Also fig. 4. Her. To 
place a bearing on 1572. Also transf. 5. To 
till (any substance) with other matter (e g. the 
air itnih vapour, etc.) Usu. in pa.pple. 1756. 

x. A tre. That charged was with fruy t Chaucer. 3. 
To c. a rocket 1799, an accumulator (mod.), a pip© 
Browning. Canon charged to the mouthes John 11. 
L 38a. fig. A face charged with memories Geo. 
Eliot, fig. L.L. L. v. ii. 88. 5. Clouds charged 

with electricity Pmixir*. 

II. To load heavily, ti. To overload -1784. 
ta. To press hard --1568. ts* fig . To burden 
u>i th sin , care, sickness, etc. - 1633. +4. 'I o put 

to expense -1647. To burden, entrust, com- 
mission with, fo/ME. Also refi. 6. To lay 
a command or injunction upon ; to exhort 
authoritatively. Const, with inf., or with cl. ; 
also simply . ME. Also absol. to deliver a charge. 
Cf. Charge sb. II. 8. 1618. 7. To censure; to 

accuse ME. 8. To c . (a fault, etc.) : see quots, 
9. To subject (a person, estate, etc.) to a pecu- 
niary liability. Const, with, t to. 1626. xo. To 
c. (a sum or price) : see quots. 1 1. To c. (a 
thing sold or offered lor sale) ; see quota. 

x. To c. childrens memories with rub s Locks. 4. 
Let not the church be charged z Tim. v. 16. 5. 

What you haue charg'd me with, that baue 1 done 
Lear v. iii. 163. 6. On thy life I & thee, hold Twel. 

JV. rv. L 40k To c. a jury x6xB, the clergy of a diocese 
1870k 7. To c. me with offence 1559. 8k To impute 

as a fault: C. the crime. On native sloth Drydkn. 
tTo impute to : It [a poem] is charged to me Swirr, 
To state in an indictment : We ought. . not to e. whet 
we are unable to prove Busks. xa To impose as a 
liability on : Debts charged upon the real estate 
Cruise. To state as the price due for : {The price] 
she charged for eggs 1787. Also absol. xx. To put 
as a charge to or against : C. these to (or against) me 
(mod.). To rate : He charges coal at a cwL (mod.) 

tin. To attach weight or importance to ; to 
regard -1587, 

rV. To attack impetuously, etc. 1 . To place 
(a weapon) in position for action ; to level 1509. 
9. To bear down upon with impetuosity, lisp. 
in military use, Cf. also Charge sb. III. a, 
1583. Also intr. and absol. 

x. C. bayonets h advance on the enemy with bayonets 
fised, a. The bull charged one of the hones (mod,). 
mbtoL ‘C., Chester, c.T On, Stanley, on!' Scott. 
Hence Charjged/^4*. filled, etc. j now esp , « ‘Charged 

£ fall Cbaig* d'affaires (fats* 

da%*r). iBgo. { F.; «• (one) in charge of affairs. ] 


tt (Ger. Kiln). 9 (Fr. prw). u (Ger. MWUer). ti (Fr. dime). A (end). * «•) (thm). { (Fr. ferte). S (£i'r, tern, awth). 
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x. A minister who transacts diplomatic business 

during the temporary absence of the ambassa- 
dor; also, the representative of a country at a 
minor foreign court 1876. 9. gen, Man or 

officer in charge (for the time). 

Chargeable (tjaudfi&b’l), a . 1480. ff. 

Charge v. + -able.] ti. Of the nature of a 
charge or burden ; responsible ; burdensome; 
costly -1796. a. Capable of being, or liable to 

be, charged (see Charge v.) 1546. 
x. A c. office Frith. Capparell 1568. 

a 5. a. Writing signed by the party c. Stephen. C. 
with guilt Johnson, with money 164 1, to a Parish 
Addison, upon the Rector 1654, to general average Sir 
C. Bowkn. Hence Ch&rgeabi'lity, the condition of 
being c. Cha*rgeableness. tCna*rgeably adv. 
fCha-rgeant, a. M E. only. [a.F.j Burden- 
some. 

Cha*rgeant, sb. 1887. [See prec.J —Char- 
gee. 

Chargee (tjaxdfip). 1884. [f. Charge v. 
or sb. + -EE.] The holder of a charge upon 
property, or of a security over a contract. 

Cna*rge-house. fl. A house for the charge 
of youth L. L. L. v. i. 87. 9. A building in 

which cartridges are charged. 

Charger 1 (tjaudgaj). [ME. chargcour , ? ad 
OF. *chargeoir, {. L. * carricatorium utensil for 
loading.] A large plate or flat dish. 

Giue me heere lohn Baptists head in a c. Matt. 
xiv. 8. 

ChaTger 2 . 1483. [f. Charge v. ; cf. F. 
chargeur .] x. One who or that which charges. 
9. One who has a charge on an estate, etc. 1869. 
3. A horse ridden by an officer in the field or in 
action 1763. 

l Furious every c. neighed Campbell. 

Charily (tje»rili), adv. 1579. [f. Chary* 
-LY*.] In a Chary manner; carefully; cau- 
tiously; sparingly. 

Chariness (ije®*rin6s). 1571. [f- as prec.] 
x. The quality of being Chary. +a. Scrupu- 
lous integrity -1794. 

a. The charinesse of our honesty Merry IV". il I. 102. 

Chariot ^tj® riot). ME. [a. OF. chariot , 
augm. of char Car. Since 17th c. chariot has 
also replaced Charet.] x. A wheeled vehicle; 
fa cart -1693; a carriage of state ME.; also 
fig. ; a car used in ancient warfare 1581. spec. 
A light four-wheeled carriage with only back 
seats 1661. +9. fig . Vehicle -1678. 

x. fig. Like the sun's c. at mid-day 1883. He burneth 
the c. in the fire Ps. xlvL 9. 

Chariot (tjarriot), v. 1637. [f. prec.] To 
carry or convey in a chariot 1659. Also absol \ 
Bright-charioted Aurora Cowper. 

Chariotee (tj® ridtF). 1864. [f. as prec.] 
A light covered pleasure chariot, with four 
wheels and two seats. (Webster.) 

Charioteer (tj®:ri6tl**j), sb. ME. [app. f. 
OF. charioteur , and OF. charetier. ] The driver 
of a chariot. Hence Charioteership, perform- 
ance as a c. 

Charioteer, v. 180a. [f. prec.] I. intr. 
To act as charioteer; to drive. 9. trans. To 
drive (a chariot, a person in a chariot) 1849. 

C harlotry (tjae'riatri). x8a8. [f. as prec + | 
-ry.] The body of soldiers who fought from 
chariots. Cf. cavalry , etc. 

Charism (kae’riz’m). PI. -ata and -S. 1641. 
[f. Gr. xdpKTfxa, pi, -ara.] A favour specially 
vouchsafed by God; a grace, a talent. Hence 
Charlsm&'tlc a . of or pertaining to a c. 

Charitable (tjae-rit&b’l), a. ME. [a. OF., 
f. char it 4 . \ ti. Showing Christian charity or 
the love or God and man -1^41. +a. Tender- 

hearted; well-disposed -1634. 3. Full of active 
charity ; esp . liberal in almsgiving to the poor 
ME. 4. Connected with an object of charity, 
esp. as defined in statutes ; of the nature of a 
charity 1597. 5. Inclined to judge favourably 

of men, their actions, etc. 1626. 

% With your charatable alnica the poore man to 
comforte ME. 4. The great statute of c. uses is st. 43 
EL c. 4 Powell. To aid some c. object 1872. 5. A 

c. construction 1626, hope 1846. Hence Cha'rlt&ble- 
ness, the quality of being c. Ch&'rit&bly adv. 
fCha-rltative, a. 1589. [a. OF. charitatif.} 
Of the nature of charity or a charitablegift-i75i. 
Charity (tjsrrfti). OIL [a. OF. ehariit, ad. 
L. carilatem Cf. CHERTS, j x. Christian love; 
esp, the Christian love of our fellow men. Often 


personified. MEL 9 . Love, natural affection; 
spontaneous goodness ME. ^/.Affections 1667. 
3. A disposition to judge hopefully of men and ! 
their actions, and to make allowance for their j 
shortcomings 1483; tfaimess, equity -1647. 4. 

Benevolence, esp. to the poor ; charitableness ; 
alms-giving OE. pi. Acts of charity done to the 
poor 1607. 5* Alms ME. 6. A bequest, 

foundation, institution, etc., for the benefit of 
others, esp . of the poor or helpless 1697. 

x. The cnarite [A V. love] of God, that is in Thesu 
Crist oure Lord Rem. viii. 39. The c, of the Gospel 
should extend to men of every Religion 1706. In, out 
of, e. 1 in or out of the Christian state of c. s. pi. 
Milt. P. L. iv. 756. 3 C. bids hope foL the best 

Drydkn. 4 C, or tenderness for the poor Johnson. 
pi. Deferre not Charities till Death Bacon. 5. To 
beg a c. Dryden. 6. Christ's Hospital, .a. .noble, 
pious and admirable c. Evelyn. 

Phrases. C. begins at heme : used to express the 
prior claims of ties of family, friendship, etc. (cf. 

1 Tim. v. 8). Brother or Sister o/C. : a member of 
a religious organization devoted to c. 

attrib., etc. (see senses 4-6), as c. land, money ; c.- 
boy, -girl, etc. ; c.-school, one supported by chari- 
table bequests or gilts, for the education of the poor. 

Charivari (Jo*ri,vaTi), 1735. [a. P., of 

unkn. origin ; see Littr6.] A serenade of rough 
music, made with kettles, pans, tea-trays, etc., 
used in France, in derision of incongruous 
marriages, etc.; hence a babel of noise. 

Chark (tjiik), sb .1 1708. [app. short, from 
chark coal, due to erron. analysis of Charcoal. 
Cf. Chark v .* J Wood or coal charred; char- 
coal; coke. 

H Chark (tfaxk), sbfi 1591. [Russ.] A small 
(Russian) glass. 

Chark, v . 1 Now dial. [OE. cearcian ; in 
ME. also cherk , Chirk.] Ti. To creak -ME, 
a. To be querulous. Sc. 1825. 

Chark (tjaxk), v? 1655. [See Chark sb.' 1 ] 
To char; to coke (coals). 

Charlatan (Ja'xlatan, -t»n\ 1618. [a. F., 
ad. It. ciarlatano — ciarlatore, f. ciarlare to 
babble, act the mountebank. Cf. quack. 1 fi. 
A mountebank who descants volubly in the 
street ; esp. an itinerant vendor of drugs, etc. 
-1771. a. An empiric who pretends to wonder- 
ful knowledge or secrets, c>p. in the healing art; 
an impostor, a quack 1680. Also as ad}. 

a. A c. in religion is Bure lo like other sort* of charla- 
tans Geo. Eliot. Hence Charlat&'nic, -al a. 
Ch&’rlat&nish a. Cha rlatan! am, the practice 
of a c. ; the being a c. Charlatanry, quackery. 

Charles's Wain. [OE. Carles wiegn the 
wain of Carl (Charlemagne). Orig. the wain of 
Arcturus, verbally assoc, with Arturus. Arthur 
and Charlemagne are associated in legend.] 
The asterism comprising the seven bright stars 
in Ursa Major; known also as The Plough. 

Charley, Charlie (tfauli). colloq. 1813. 
f var. of Charles.] 1. A night-watchman. 9. 
A small triangular beard, as worn by Charles 1 
1834. 3- A proper name for the fox 1857. 

Charlock (tJa\ilfJk). [OE. cerlic , cyrlic of 
unkn. etym.] Bot. Sinapis arvensis or Field 
Mustard; also used of otner field-weeds. 

Joint-podded c. : Raphanus Raphanistrum. 

Charlotte (Jautat). 1855. [F.] Apple mar- 
malade covered with bread-crumbs. Hence C. 
Russe, custard enclosed in sponge-cake. 
Charm (tjaxm), sb . 1 [ME. charme t a. F. 

L. carmen. J x. orig. The chanting of a verse 
having magic power ; incantation ; hence, a 
magic spell; a talisman; an amulet, etc. Also 
fig. (cf. spell.) a, fig. That which fascinates or 
attracts, exciting love and admiration. In pi., 
esp. of female beauty. 1697. b. (without pi.) 
Attractiveness 1830. c. Charms ( U.S. slang) : 
Money, 3. A small trinket worn fastened to a 
watch-chain or girdle 1865. 

x. To . . wound es . . Somme hadden sal ues and bow me 
hadden charmes Chaucer, fig. The c. of the Roman 
name St units, a. Scornful virgins who their charms 
survive Pope, 3. A bunch of charms {mod. ). Hence 
Cha’rmleas a. Cha < rmUke a. 

Charm (tjaxm), sb .' 1 1548. [var. of cherme 
Chirm, ? assoc, w. prec,] 1. A blended noise, 
as of bi rds , school-ch i ldre n, e tc* to. Song - 1633 . 

x. [Morn's] rising sweet With c. of earliest Birds 
Milt. P . L . iv. 64s. 

Charm (tjaxm), v. 1 ME, [a. F. charmer ; 
see Charm jJ. 1 ] x. trans. To act upon with 
or as with a charm or magic; to put a spell 


upon; to bewitch, enchant, a. To endow with 
supernatural powers by means of charms ; esp. 
to fortify against dangers 1564. 3. intr. To 

work charms, use spells, practise magic ME. 
4. To subdue, as if by magic power; to soothe, 
allay 1540. g. fig. To powerfully attract (the 
mind, senses, etc. ) ; to fascinate ME. Also absol. 
t6. To conjure, entreat -1734. I7. To tune, 

play -1609. Also intr. (ot an instrument). 

x. They wanted me to c. or cure him Kane. a. 1 , in 
mine owne woe charm'd, Could not finde death Cymb. 
v. Hi. 68. 3. That she shulde not heare the voyce of 
the charmer, charme he neuer so wysely Ps. Ivu[ij. 5. 
4. Music the fiercest grief can c. Pope. 5. There a 
something charms me mightily about London Swipt, 
Hence Ch&*rmedly adv. 

Charm, v.*, dial. var. of CHIRM. 
Charmer itjaumox). ME. [f. Charm v. + 
-er*.J x. One who uses magic powers ; an en- 
chanter. 9. One who fascinates ; usually ap- 
plied to a woman 1676. fChannercBB, a fe- 
male c. 

Cha-rmful, a. 1656. Full of spells or 

charms. 

His c. lyre Cowley. Hence ChaTxnfulnesa. 
Charming (tjaxmiij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Cu arm v. 1 + -ING *. ] 1. The operation or us- 

ing of charms. 9 . Fascination (obs.)\ now, fas- 
cinating 1720. Also attrib. 

a. She 1 1 us lost none of her power of c. ( mod .). 
Hence Cha*rming-ly adv., -neaa. 
tCha-rneco. 1593. A kind of wine -1631. 
Charnel Ujaunci), sbA (and a.), ME. [a. 
OF. ; — late L. carnale flesh-house, ** carna- 
riumC\ A cemetery (obs.); a charnel house. 
Also attrib. 

The commune chamell of the city 1526. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or fit for a charnel, 
or the remains theie preserved; sepulchral; 
ghastly 1834. 

C. house : a house or vault for the bones of the dead. 

fCharnel (tjaumfl), ME. [a.OF.,prob. 
: — L. cardinale, f. cardo.~\ A hinge -1741. 
Charon (ke»*rjfa). 1513. [Gr. pr. name.] 
x. Gr. and Rom. Mythol . The ferryman who 
conveyed the shades across the Styx. 9 . Ferry- 
man (joc.) 1861. 

|| Charpie (Ja jpf, Jarpf). 1797. [F.; pa.pple. 
lem. of charpir to card; see Carpet. ] Old 
linen unravelled into short ends of thread for 
surgical dressings. 

IlCharpoy (tjavipoi). Anglo-Ind. 1845. [a. 
Utdfl charbdi. J The common Indian bedstead. 
|| Charqui (tja jki). 1760. | Pcruv. teharqui.] 
Beef cut into thin slices and dried in the sun 
and wind; ‘jerked ' beef (see J erk v.' 2 ). 

Charry (tja ri), a. 1786. [f. Char coal.] 
Of the nature of charcoal. 

Chart (tjaxt), sb. 1571. [a. OF. charte: — 
L. carta, charta. See also Card. J 1. A map 
or chart; spec, a map for the use of navigators; 
a delineation of a puitiun of the sea, indicating 
the outline of the coasts, the position of rocks, 
sandbanks, channels, anchorages, etc. Also 
fig. 1696. 9. A sheet bearing information of 

any kind arranged in a graphical or tabular 
form. Also trans f. and fig. 1703. t3. -*Card 

sb . 1 : An ordinary card ; a playing-card ; the 
compass-card -1796. +4. A charter; a deed or 

document of any kind -1 775. 

x. Our navigation is safer for the e. Emerson, A 
magnetic c. (mod.). A c. of temperature (mod.). A 
mill tar y c. 1 580. a. A barometric c. (mod.). Gen tone 's 
C. of Inheritance (title) 1840^ Hence Ch&*rtlesa a. 
Chart (tjaxt), v. 184a. [f. prec.] To make 
a chart of; to map. Also fig, 

IjCharta (kfi*xtfi). OE. [L., ad. Gr. 
leaf of papyrus or paper, j fx. In OE. form 
carta : Paper, letter. 9. A Charier; esp. lu 
Magma Charta. Also used fig. 1698. 
Qiartacoouft,cart-(kajt/i j3«) y (v. 1655. [f. 

L . c{h)artacens, {. charta .] Of the nature of 
paper; papery. 

Charter (tfa'itax), sb. [ME. ckartre , a. OF. 

: — L. car tula , dim, of carta, charta. Cf. 
Chapter : — L. capitulum. ] lit. A leaf of paper 
(in OE. called b 4 c Book), x. A written docu- 
ment delivered by the sovereign or legislature : 

a. granting privileges or recognizing rights; 

b. creating a borough, university, company, or 
other corporation 1474. 9 . A written evidence, 
instrument, or contract executed between man 


m (mao), a (pass), au {laud), o (cm). $ (Fr. chef), a (ev<rr). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau dr vie), i (sit). / (Psycbr). 9 (wliat). p(g* t). 
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and man; esp. a conveyance ME. spec. A 
Charter-party, q. v. Also the contract there- 
by made. 1794. 3* Privilege, exemption, pub- 

licly conceded right 1565. 

z. a. Great C. : see Magna Chart a. Charters are 
donations of the sovereign ; and not laws, but exemp- 
tions from law Hobbes, b. The renewal of the Com- 
pany's c. 1844. People's C. : the document (published 
8 May, 1838) embodying the principles and demands 
of the Chartists. 3. Ye haue a C to speake what ye 
list Jewel. 

Comb. 1 c.-bond = Charter-party; -land, land 
held by c. ; freehold land (in OE. bdcland ). Hence 

Cha'rterless a. 

Charter (tja-xtai), v . ME. [f. prec.] 1. To 
establish by charter, b. To privilege 154a. 3. 

To hire (a ship) by charter-party. lienee 
colloq. to nire (a vehicle, etc.). 1806. 

1. The different Chartered Companies 1800, g. The 
Ayrc, a charter’d Libertine Hen. V, l l 48. 

Cha-rterer. 1598. jf. Charter sb. and vJ] 
1. A freeholder; a freeman of a chartered 
borough, a. One who charters a ship 1833. 

Charterhouse (tjautaihaus). 1534. [var. 
(by pop. etym.) of AF. chart rouse « F. char- 
treuse , 1. e. maison chartreuse .] 1. A Carthusian 
monastery (arch.), a. Hence : Name of a hos- 
pital founded in London, in 1611, upon the sile 
of the Carthusian monastery, which has since 
become a public school 1655. As attnb. Car- 
thusian 15 77. 

tCha-rteriam, -1st, early ff. Chartism, -ist. 
Charter-party (tJa*jtai,pa:jti). [In i6thc. 
chart e-, chartipartie , a. F. charte far tie, in 
med.L. chart a partita (also divisa) a divided 
charter; an indenture.] ti • gen. An Inden- 
ture, q. v. a. Now only : The charter or deed 
made between owners and merchants for hire 
of a ship, and sale delivery of the cargo 1539. 

Cha rter School. One of the schools estab- 
lished in Ireland by the Charter Society founded 
in 1733. to provide Protestant education for the 
Catholic poor. 

Chartism (tjautiz’m). [f. L. charta Char- 
ter + -ism. ] Eng. Hist. The democratic move- 
ment and principles of the Chartists, 1838-48. 

Chartisi(tJ>Jtist). 1838. [f,asprec.+-isT.] 
One of the body of political reformers (chiefly 
operatives), whose principles were embodied in 
the * People's Charter ' (Charter sb. 1 quots.). 
Also attrib. 

Chartographer (kaJtfrgr&fai). 1864. - 
Cartographer. So Chartogra’phic, -al a., 
Charto* graphlst, Charto'graphy. 

I! Chartreuse (Jartn> z). 1866. [Fr. ; fern, of 
Chartreux ; see next and Charterhouse.] i. 
A liqueur made by the monks of I -a Grande 
Chartreuse, near Grenoble, with aromatic herbs 
and brandy, a. A colour ; pale apple-green 1884. 
K Chartreux (Ja-rtre). ME. [a. OF., corrupt 
f. charteus ; — L. Carthusiui.] 1. A Carthusian; 
also attrib. a. The Charterhouse (School) 1779. 

Chartularyl (kautitfl&ri). 1571- [ad. med. 
L. c(h)art ularium, f. ckartula Charter.] A 
collection or set of charters; -= Cartulary, q. v. 

ChaTtulary 2 . 1678. [ad. L. char tularin s ; 
see prec.J A keeper of the archives. 

Charwoman (tpPiwmm&n). 1596. [f. 

Chare sb. 1 and v. 1 } A woman hired by the day 
to do odd jobs in a house. So -lady joe. 1895. 

Chary (tJe»Ti), a. [OE. cearig OTeut. 
+karag-oz , f. hard- sorrow, care. Cf. C areful.] 
ti . Sorrowful -M E. ta. Dear; cherished -1820. 

3. Careful, cautious, shy, frugal, sparing (of) 

154a, 4. quasi-rfrfv. Carefully 1590. 

a. Fill the stirrup cup.. from a butt yet charier 
Scott. 3, ’Faith, I am very c. of my health Cowper. 

cSarylxfis (k&ri’bdis). 1597. [L. ; a. Gr.] 
A dangerous whirlpool on the coast of Sicily 
[now Calofaro), opposite the Italian rock Scylla. 
Used allusively, esp. in combination with Scylla, 
of the danger, in avoiding one peril, of running 
into its opposite. 

Chase, chace (tjfls), sb.l [ME. chace, a. 
OF. Rom. *captia, t. *captiare ; see Chase 
v.] x. The action of chasing (see Chase v . 1). 
a. The right of hunting over a tract of country; 
also, that of keeping beasts of the chase therein 
1460. 3. A tract of unenclosed land reserved 

for breeding and hunting wild animals ME. 

4. That which is hunted ME. $. Those who 


hunt x8xx. 0. The chase-guns of a ship; the 
part of the ship where the chase-ports are 1622. 
7. Tennis. Applied to the second impact on the 
floor (or in a gallery) of a ball which the oppo- 
nent has not returned. (See N.E.D.) ME. 

s. Thee. * Ardently fond of the c. Lane. To give 
c. to (= pursue) a ship 1634. Stem c.i a c. in which 
the chaser follows the chased astern. 3. Their wide 
enclosed parks, and unenclosed chaces Stubbs. 6. 
Stem c.i the guns in the stern. 

attrib . and Comb. : c.-gun, a gun removed to the 
c.-ports ahead or astern { -porta, the ports at the bows 
or through the stern of the ship. 

Chase (ijta) v sb* 1580. [a. F. chdsse L. 
capsa box, case. ] 1. The setting of a gem. a. 

Printing * The quadrangular iron frame in which 
pages or slips of type are locked up 1612. 

Chase (tj^s), sb.b 1611. [a. F. ckas en- 

closure, etc. : — Ute L. capsum thorax, etc.] 

I gen. A groove or furrow, x. The cavity of a gun 
barrel ; the part of a gun in front of the trunnions 
1647. a. A groove cut in the face of a wall, 
to receive a pipe, etc. ; a trench for drain tiles 
1871. 3. Shipbuilding. A kind of joint by which 

the overlapping joint of clinker-built boats passes 
at the stem and stern into a flush joint as in 
carvel-built boats. 

Chase, chace (tpis), vfi [ME. a. OF. 
chacier, later chaster late L. *captiare (freq. 
of caperc). Cf. Catch.] x. To pursue with 
a view to catching (see quots.). Also intr . 
(absoL ) and fig. a. trans. To run after in play 
1830. 3. intr. To run with speed. Still dial. 

ME. 4. To drive precipitately from , out of, 
to, into, etc. ; to drive away , forth , etc. ME. ; 
to put to flight (arch.) ME. ts- To drive (cattle, 
etc.) -1670. 

x. 'Io c. the hart Tennyson, the process-server 
{mod.), a ship Swift, intr . To c. in the woods Ld. 
Berners, with the squadron 1748. Jig. To c. riches 
Burns. a. Chasing each other merrily Tennyson. 
Hence Cha’seable, Cha*aable a. fit to be hunted. 

Chase(tJ/is),z/. 2 ME. [short, f. Enchase.] 
x. To adorn (metal, etc.) with work embossed 
or engraved in relief. a. To set (a gem, etc.) 
in. Also fig. (rare) 1859. 

Chase, v .<* 1823. [f. Chase j£. 3] To groove, 
indent. 

Chaser 1 (tj/i’sw). ME. [a. OF. chaceur, 
mod. chasseur', see Chase r. 1 ] x. One who 
chases or hunts. a. One who or that which 
pursues M E. 3. Naut . A chase-gun ; see Bow-, 
Stern -chaser 1794. 

Chaser 2 (tJ?i*saj). 1707. [f. Chase v. 2 + 
-er. ] I. One who chases or engraves metal, 
a. A tool used for cutting the threads of screws 
1881. 

Chasing (tj^sin), vbl. sb. 1835. [f. Chase 
v. 2 + -ING >.] x. The act or art of embossing 
or engraving in relief ; also attrib. b. concr. 
The figures or design so produced 1862. 9. 

The cutting of a screw 1881. 

Chasm (karz’m). 1596. [ad. L. chasma 
(also used), a. Gr.] x. A deep yawning rent in 
the surface of the earth or other cosmical body ; 
later, a Assure or gap 1636. 9. A wide crack, 

break, void, hiatus. Also fig. 1641. 

x. Volcanic chasms Carlyle. a. Chasms in a 
rampart Scott. The c. of Seven Centuries Carlyle. 
The c. Tom's departure has made Macaulay. Hence 
Cha'Bmal a Cha*smed ppl. a. having chasms. 
Cha’smy a. abounding with chasms 1 of the nature 
of or like a c. 

|| Chasse 1 ( Jas). 1670. [F. chdsse L. capsa 
Case.] A case for the relics of a saint. 

|| Chasse 2 (Jas). 1800. [Fr. ; short for chasse- 
cafi, f. chasser to Chase, drive away. ] A small 
glass of some liqueur, taken to remove the taste 
of coffee, etc. So ||ChaBs6 pa. pple. treattd 
with a chasse. 

|| Chass6 ( Jas*\ sb. 1867. [Fr. 5 lit. * chasing, 
chase '.] Dancing. A gliding step, executed by 
bringing one foot behind the other while this is 
at the same time advanced; also, a figured step 
containing two of these, the direction for which 
is ehasscz croisez . 

|jChass6, v. Also chassez. 1803. [f. F. 
chasser. ] 1. Dancing. To execute the step or 

movement called a chassi. a. trans. To dis- 
miss. (Society slang.) 1847. 

a. He was chassid on the spot Thackeray. 

II Chasselaa (Jas*l&). 1664. [Fr.] A white 
grap< named from Chasstlas , near M&con. 


|| Chasse-marde (Jas, mar?). x8oi. [Fr. — 
chase-tide.] A coasting- vessel, used on the 
French side of the Channel. 

IlChasaepot (Ja’spo). 1869. [f. Chassepot, 
the inventor.] A brecch-loading, centre-fire 
needle-gun adopted for the French army in 1866. 

II Chasseur (Jascr). 1796. [Fr. ; see Chase 
t/. 1 ] x. A huntsman ; a hunter, a. A soldier 
equipped and trained for rapid movement 1796. 
3. An attendant upon a person of rank and 
wealth, dressed in a military style x8 . . . 

. *■ Chasseurs, .beat its woods Ouida. 3, A servant 
m chasseur's livery entered Geo. Eliot. 

|| Chassis (Jcrsi). 1664. [F. chdssis frame, 
app. f. chas, late L. capsum , -us • locus inclusus \ 
See also Sash.] ti. A Sash -17x1. a. The 
base-frame, on which the carriage of a barbette 
or casemate gun slides backward and forward 
1869. 3. The base-frame of a motor car 1903. 
Chaste (tj?>st), a. ME. [a. OF., ad. L. <■<*- 
stus, casta. J x . Pure from unlawful sexual inter- 
course; continent, virtuous. Also trans f. ta. 
Celibate, single -1596, +3. Morally pure, in no- 
cent-1535. Also fig. 4. Decent; free from in- 
decency or offensiveness 1621. b fifc Chast- 
ened; restrained from all excess 1774. 

1. trantf. Chase and honest eyes 1565. a. Rom. 4 
Jut. 1. 1. 223. 3. fig. Let me not name it to you, you 

c. Starrcs Oth. v. li. 2. 4. C. deportment Sterne. 

5 A. c. interpretation of nature Reid. C. tastes 1825. 
A c. and correct writer Warton. 

C. tr ee : the tree Agnus Castus. Hence Ch&'Stely 
adv. Cha'&tencss, the quality or state of being c. 
t Chaste, v. [ME. chasten, chas tiers, f. OF. 
chastier : — L. castigare. Kepi, by Chasten.] 
To Chasten -1621. 

Chastelain (tja’steliin). Now Hist . ME. 
[a. OF. : — L. castcllanus.\ «= Castellan. 
Chasten (tjfl's’n), w.i 1526. [f. Chastest, 
+ -en V] x. To correct or discipline by pun- 
ishment; to chastise. (Usu. of Divine chastise- 
ment.) a. To render pure in character or style; 
10 refine 1715. 3 .fig. To restrain from excess; 

to moderate x8*;6. 

x. Whom the ILorde loveth, him he chasteneth 
Heir. xii. 6, 3. Time and experience have chastened 
me Kane. Hence Cha*stenedly etdv. {rare). 
Cha-atener. 

■i Cha-stiment. ME. [a. OF. chasticment ; 
see Castigate.] Chastisement; rebuke -1500. 
Chastise (tfaestarz), v. ME. [= earlier 
Chaste v. Of unkn. formation. Orig. stressed 
cha’stise.] ti. To correct (authoritatively) the 
faults of ; to reform -1579. ta. To censure 
-1699. 3* "To punish, with a view to amend- 

ment; also simply, to inflict (esp. corporal) pun- 
ishment on ME. 4. *= Chasten 2 (arch.) 1620. 

5. = Chasten 3 (arch.) 1704. 
a. He chastises me for saying [etc.] Bentley. 3. My 
father hath chastised you with whippes, hut 1 will c. 
you with scorpions x Kings xii. ix. A plan to c. the 
intruder Elphinstone. 5. With Pity to c. Delight 
Steele. Hence Chamti’Ber. 

C h astisement (tjje’stizment). ME. [f. prec. 
+ -MENT.] 1 1- Discipline, training ~i 601. 9 , 
Disciplinary punishment; aLo simply punish- 
ment ME. 3. Restraint; refining (arch.) 1849. 

x. Experyence is a good c. Earl Rivers. a. The 
chasticement . .of our peace was vpon him T. Norton. 

Chastity (tjae*atiti). [ME. chastete , -etie, a. 
OF. chastete , ad. L. castitatem influenced by 
the adj. chaste .] The quality or state of being 
chaste (see Chaste a. 1-3, 5). 

[Una] . . the flowre of faith and c. Spenser F. Q. i. iiL 
23. The law wych byndyth prestys to chaslyte 
Starkey. C. of dress Shbnbtonb, of Style Haixam, 
of Renown Steele. 

Chastize, v&r. of Chastise. 
fChasty, v. ME. [a. OF. chastier (mod. F. 
chdtier) : — L. castigare.'] To correct, amend 
-1500; toreproveME.only; to inflict disciplin- 
ary punishment on -1549. 

Chasuble (tJre-siiWl). [ME .chcsible, a. OF., 
rcpl. since 1700 by chasuble, * med.L. casvbula, 
late L. *casipula, *casupula, pop. forms used 
instead of L. casula, dim. of casa, applied to an 
outer garment without sleeves, * ouod totum 
hominem tegat, quasi minor casa r (Isid. xix- 
xxi. 17).] x. An ecclesiastical vestment, a 
sleeveless mantle covering the body and 
shoulders, worn over the alb and stole by the 
celebrant at Mass or the Eucharist, ta. Used 
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CHAT 

•Iso of the Jewish ephod, etc. ME, only. var. 
tCh&sule. Fuller, 

Chat (tfaet), sb± 1530. [L Chat p.] fi. 
Chatter -1766. a* Familiar and easy talk or 
conversation 1573/ 8* dial. Impudence. 

a A c. about old times E. Peacock. 

Chat (tjaet), jj. 2 1697. [f. as prec., in refer- 
ence to their voice.] A name applied to several 
birds, chiefly Sylvtadje or Warblers; as the 
Furze-c., Stone-c., and Wheat-ear; in N. Ame- 
rica, to the Yellow-breasted C. {Icier ia polyglotta) 
and Long-tailed C. (/. longicauda ). 

Chat (tjaet), sb.& ME. [a. F. chats lit. * cats \ 
barren (downy) flowers of walnut, hazel, willows, 
etc.; cf. Y.ckatons, Eng. Catkins.] i.A name 
given to the catkin, linflorescence, or tseed of 
various plants. Obs. or dial. a. A small branch 
or twig 1670. Also Chat-wood {dial.). 

Chat, sb.* dial. 1840. A small poor potato. 

Chat, sbfi 1876. Mining. Ore with rock 
adhering to it 

Chat (tfjet), v. ME. [short, f. Chatter.] 
X. f/»/r.To chatter -1617. Also Vrans. a. intr. 
To talk in alight and informal manner; to con- 
verse familiarly 1 556. t irons. To talk of -1607. 

s. Tam. Shr. in. Ii. 123. ( a The shepherds on the 
lawn . . , c at simply chatting in a rustic row Milt. 

(I Ch&teau (Jatd). PI. chateaux. 1789. [Fr. 
: — OF. chasiel\ see Castle.] A castle; a large 
mansion or country-house : now used only in 
reference to the Continent. 

The c. of a German nobleman H. Walpole. 
IlChatelain (Jatriffl, JcrtSk'n). 1503. [a. 
mod.F. chdtelatn. ] * Chaste lain. Castel- 
lan. {Obs. as an Eng. title.) 

H Chatelaine (Ja-tehm). 1851. [a.F.;see 
prec.] 1. A female castellan; the mistress of a 
country house 1855. a. An ornamental appen- 
dage worn by ladies at their waist, having snort 
chains attached for keys, scissors, penknife, 
thimble-case, etc. Also attrib. 

Cha'telet. Now Hist. 1494. [a. OF. chaste- 
Ut, dim. of chasiel Castle.] A little castle; the 
name of an ancient prison in Paris. 

Chatellany (Jatflini). 1668. [ad. Y.ch&tcl- 
fall*.] =* Castellany. 
tChateus, -eux. ME. only. [a. OF., pi. of 
chaulA — Chattels. 

+ Chatoyant (Jatwayan, JatoPdnt). 1798. 
[F„ pres. pple. of chatoyer (on L. type caiicare ).] 
JL adj. Having a changeable, undulating lustre, 
like that of a cat's eye m the dark -i860. B. sb. 
x. Chatoyant quality 1798. a. A chatoyant 
stone, as the Cat’s eye. So HChatoy’ement, 
changing or undulating lustre [rare). 

||Chatta (t/ae-th, tja-tA). 1796. [Hindi.] 
Anglo-Ind. An umbrella (in India). 

Chattel (tfae t’l). ME. [a. OF. chatel late 
L. captale, L. capitate \ see Cattle.] ti. 
Property; goods; money ME. only; live stock 
{rare) -1696. a. With pi. A movable posses- 
sion ; any piece of property other than real es- 
tate or a freehold. (Usu. in //.) 1549. Also 
transf and Jig. 

a. Goods and chattels : all kinds of personal property. 
Chattels personal : all movable goods, as money, 
plate, cattle. Chattels real : suck as concern the 
realty, as leases, etc. Comb, c.-interest, an interest 
in leabehold property. Hence Cha'tteliam, the 
system of holding human beings as chattels. 

Chatter (tfse*tw), v. ME. [Echoic ; cf. 
twitter , etc. See also Chitter. ] 1 . Of birds : 
To utter short vocal sounds in rapid succession ; 
now applied to sounds approaching those of the 
human voice. a. Of human beings : To talk 
rapidly, incessantly, and with more sound than 
sense, intr. and trans. ME. 3. To make a 
noise by rapidly repeated collisions. Also 
causally. ME. 

1. The jay makes answer as the magpie chatters 
Wosdsw. a. To c. about marriage 1549J like Apes 
Temp. 11, ii. 9. 3. My teeth c. Boyle. The vibra- 

tion causes the woric and the tool to c. upon each 
other Holtzapfkl Hence Chattera*tion (joc.), 
systematic chattering. Chatterbox, an habitual 
chatterer. Chatteringly adv. 

Chatter (t/ae-tai), sb. ME. [f. prec.] z. 
The chattering of birds, apes, etc. a. Incessant 
trivial talk; prate, tattle 1851. 

a. Your words are but idle and empty c. Lomov. 

Chatterer (t/ce-tarw). 1540. |Lasprcc.+ 
-ER*.] x, Qne who chatters; a tattler, var. 
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tCha*tter. a. Any bird of the family Ampelidse ; 
esp. the Bohemian C. or Waxwing {Ampelis 
garrula) ; in N. Amer. the Cedai^bird or C, of 
Carolina {A. carolinensis or cedrorum) 1730. 
tChadtery, sb. [C {.battery.'] Chatter. Mad. 
D'Arblay. 

Cha*ttery, a. Given to chatter (rare). 

II Chatty (tfa’ti), sb. 1781. [Hindi chaff.'] 
Anglo-Ind. An East Indian pot lor water. 

Cn&tty (tjac'ti), a. 1762. Given to chat. 
Hence Cha’ttiness, the quality of being c. 

Chaucerian (tj9sl®*rian), a. (sb.) 1C60. [£. 
the pr. name.] x. Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of Chaucer or his writings. a. sb. A 
student of Chaucer 1868. So Chau'cerism, an 
expression used by, or imitated from, Chaucer, 

Chaud-mellb, mella. ME. [a. OF .chaude 
mellee 4 heated, affray * ; see MAl£e. (Emm. 
identified with chance medley.)] Sc. Law. A 
sudden affray arising from the heat of passion ; 
hence, the wounding or killing of a man in such 
an affray, without premeditation. 

IlChaudron (Jifdmh). 1883. [F., 1 a caul- 

dron \ ] A reddish colour, resembling copper. 
Also attrib. 

Chaudron, obs. f. Chaldron. 

Chauffer (tjp-fci). 1833. [var. of Chafer, 
perh. influenced by F. chauffoir. ] A metal 
basket containing hie, formerly used in light- 
houses ; a small portable furnace, usually of iron, 
with air-holes and a grate. 

Chauffeur colloq. Jtrvai, Fr. JofBr). 
X899. [a. F. chauffeur * fireman 1 (see Fireman 
a). The first motor cars were steam-driven.] 
A professional driver of a motor car. 

Chauldron, obs. i. Chaldron. 

Chaum, sb. and v. dial. - Chawm. 
||Chaumontel (JJmJhtri). 1755. [Name of 
a village in France.] A large variety of pear. 

Chaun-, obs. sp. of C h an-. 

Chaunoprockt. [ad. Gr. xavvSirpQjtcros. ] 
A 4 wide-breeched ’ person. Browning. 

|| Chaussge (jbse\ 1817. [Fr. L. type calce- 
ata\ see Causey.] A causeway; a high road 
(in France, Belgium, etc.). 

|| Chausses. pi. Ilist. 1484. [a. OF. chauces, 
mod.F. chausses, f. L. calceus, calcius , shoe, 
half-boot. Formerly naturalized (tjau*sez).l 
Pantaloons or tight coverings for the legs and 
feet; csp. of mail (in OF. chauces de fer). 
IlChaussure (JJswt). ME. [F. L. *calcea- 
tura, f. calceare. Formerly naturalized.] Any- 
thing worn on the feet; shoes, boots, etc. 
IlChauvin (pvgn). [F. ; from Nicolas 
Chauvin of Rochefort, a veteran soldier of the 
First Republic and Empire, whose demonstra- 
tive patriotism was ultimately ridiculed by his 
comrades. ] Popularized as name of a character 
in Cogniard's vaudeville, La Cocarde Tricolour, 
1831. Hence, 

Chauvinism (fffu-viniz’m). 1870. [ad. F. 
chauvinisme, f. Chauvin ; see prec. and -ISM.] 
Exaggerated and bellicose patriotism. So 
Chau*vinlst. Chauvinistic a. 
fChave, v. ME. ff. Chaff.] l To mix or 
strew with chaff. ME, only. a. To separate 
the chaff from -1726. 

Chavel, ME. form of Jowl, q. v. Hence 
tCha-vel v. to wag the jaws, chatter; trans . 
to mumble (food). 

Cha-vender. 1475. - Chevin, the chub 
(fish). 

fCnaw, chawe, sbA 1530. [var. of Jaw, 
influenced by chew. ] //. Jaws -1626. Rarely 
in sing. A jaw -1601. 

Chaw, sb.'* (now vulgar ). 177a. [f. CHAW 
v .] An act of chewing; also, that which is 
chewed. 

Chaw (tj§), v . (now vulgar). 1530. [A by- 
form of Chew (OE. c/owan ).] 1. To chew; 

now esp. to chew without swallowing; to champ. 
Also intr. fa. fig. To mumble (words) -1649; 
to ruminate upon, brood over 1558. 8* U.S. 

slang. To e. up: to 4 do for ' 1844. 

t. Chawe your meat well 1563. As venemous as a 
chaw'd bullet 1683. a. To c. one's malice x6oo. 
Hence Chawer (rare). 

Chaw-bacon. x8a a. [f. prec.] A country ! 

bumpkin. I 


CHEAT 

f Chaw ‘buck, sb. 1698. [a. Pers. and Urdnfl 
A whip; flogging with a whip *1764. Hence 
tChaw'buck v. to whip. 

Chaw'dron. [ME. chaudoun , a. OF. chau- 
dun [caldun) L, typ e caldutium, app. from 
calidus . Corrupted later to CHALDRON. (See 
also Chowder.)] ti. A sauce, consisting of 
chopped entrails, spice, etc. -1615. a. Entrails, 
esp. as used for food {arch.) 1578. 
fCbawn, sb. 1601. [perh. Chine *r.i] A 

? np, cleft, fissure; a chine -1^99. Hence 
Chawn v. to gape or cause to gape open. 
Chaw-stick. 1756. [f. Chaw v.] A species 
of Gouania (G.domingensis, N.O. Rhamnaccx), 
so called in Jamaicabecause its stems are chewed 
as a stomachic. 

Ii Chav, Choy (tpi, tjai, tjoi), chaya (tfai a). 
1598. fad. Tamil saya.] The root of the Indian 
plant Oldenlandia umbella ta ( N.O. Cinconacex), 
which yields a deep red dye. 

Chay, vulgar corruption of Chaise. 
tChe (tjs), pron. An expanded form of Ch, 
for ich I. 

t Cheap, sb. [A com. Tent. Bb. : OE. clap 
barter, etc. OTeut. *kaupoz. The sense 
4 cattle' is iound only in OE.J x. A bargain; 
bargaining -MR 9. Market; a market-place. 
(Henoe in place- names, as Ckrapside , etc.) -1596. 
3. Price -1440. 4. Goods, esp. (live) cattle 

(OE. only). 

b. Good cheap t a cheap market. (Hence cheap 
alone: Plenty 1 opp. to dearth .) quasi- adj. That is 
a good bargain ; cheap, quasi -adv. Cheaply. 

Cheap (tjip). 1509. [Short, from ‘good 
cheap '.] 

A. aaj. 1. Low in price; inexpensive. Opp. 
to dear. Also transf. (of the price, the market, 
etc.) 1598. a. Well worth the price 1611. 3. 

fig. Costing httlo labour, trouble, etc. 1603. 4. 

Hence, Worthless 1571. 6- Lightly esteemed, 

common 1591. 

s. Cheapest, say the prudent. Ls the dearest labour 
Kmekson, a. Goods may be low-priced, and not c. 
De Fok. 4. Hiac. Latin 187a. 5. Making the king 
c. Pkpys. Phr. Dirt c. : as c. aa dirt. So Dog c. 
(colloq.). Hence Chea*p-ish a., -ly adv -ness. 
B. advb. At a low price, cheaply; easily 1568. 
C. sub\t. in On the c. : on the cheap scale, 
cheaply 1888. 

Comb.\ C. Jack or C. John, a tra\e!llng hawker 
who offers bargains; c. trip: see Trip; hence 

cheap- tripper. 

f Cheap, v. [A com. Tent. vb. : OE. elafiian, 
f. Map Cheap sb. Now repl. by Ciik a pen.] x. 
orig. {intr.) To barter; to trade -ME. a. 
trans . To buy -ME.; to offer to buy, price- 1614; 
to offer for sale -158a 

Cheapen (tjrp'n), v. T574. [fr Cheap a. 
or v.\ 1. To ask the price of, bid for. Also 

fig. {arch.). 9. To make cheap, lower the price 
of 1833. Also fig. 3. intr. To become cheap 
{/*/ nnd fig.) 1805. 

1. I cheapened a pig and waa asked only eighteen 
sols Wn.Kfcs. s. To c. production Mill. Hence 
Chea*pener, fa bidder, var. tChea'per; one who 
makes a thing cheap. 

fChea-ping, vbl. sb. OE. ff. Cheap v.] 1. 
Bargaining; buying and selling -1380. a. 
Mai ket,& market-place. (Hence m place-names, 
as Chipping Norton, etc.) -1587. 

Cheare, obs. f. Chair, Chp.er. 

Cheat (tjA), sb. 1 [In sense I, ME, chet{e, 
aphet. f. ache/, var. of eschet , Escheat. Sense 
3 is of doubtful origin; senses 4*6 are from the 
vb.] fi. An Escheat -1649. ta. Booty, 
spoil -1610. ts. Thieves' Cant. 4 Thing, article’, 
usually with a descriptive word -1826. 4. IT he 
action of cheating; fraud -1696; a frkud. an 
imposition 1648. 5, One who or that wnich 

cheats 1532. 8, Local name for grasses, which 

resemble the grain among which they grow. 

3. The c. (~ nubbing -, topping., treynxng c .); the 
gallows. 4. Those who live by chests and quirks 
1690. $ Extortioners and cheats Farkar. Collinge 
. . the dice Cbetes 153a. 

t Cheat, X450. r?] Wheaten bread of the 
second quality; see Man chet -1655. 

Cheat (tjft), v. 1440. [ME. chct§\ see 
Cheat j/. J fi. trans. Toesdieat. ME.only. 9. 
To deprive of by deceit 1590; to impose upon 
1834. 8- i* tr > To practise deceit if ^ 

beguile (weariness, etc.) 17x9. 
by cheating -X737. 


1647. 4. To 
tg. To obtain 
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CHEBACCO 

*. The Scaffold of its prey to c. xBsx. Toe. theeye 
with blear illusion Milt. a. To c. in an examination 
(mod.). a Toe. the time Scott. Hence Cbea't- 
able a. that may be cheated. Cheatee*, one who 
is cheated (jcoiloq.y Chea’ter, tan escheator ; one 
who cheats. (An habitual cheater is now called a 
Cheat.) Chea'tery, the practice of cheating. 
Che-bacoa 1837. [app. a. Pg. xdbeco 
(Jabrk#); cf. next and Xehec .1 C.-boat : A 
kind of vessel employed in the Newfoundland 
fisheries; called also pinkstem. 

Chebec, -ck (J/bck). Now usu. Xebec. 
176a. [a. F. chebec: of unkn. origin.] A small 
three-masted Mediterranean vessel, a Xebec 
H Chebule (k£b«l). 1599. [a. F. chibule ; 
? ad, U rdu Kabul f of CabuL ] The dried prune- 
like astringent fruit of Ttrminalia Chebula , im- 
ported under the name of myrobalnn. Also 
attrib . Hence Chobu*lic a. 

Check (tjek), inf. and sb\ [ME. chehy aphet. 
f. *escheh, •chak , a. OF. esc he c, eschar , med.L. 
scaccvs, sedchus; ad. (through Arab.) Pers. shdh 
‘ king’, also the * King* in chess. Hence the 
Arab, phrase shdh mdt(a * the King is dead ’ ; 
see Checkmate. See also Chess. J 

A. inf. A call at chess by which an opponent 
is notified that his King is exposed. Also fig. 

fig. Therewith Fortune said Checkc here Chaucer 

B. ib. i. Chess . The act of threatening the 

King; the position of the King when he is ex- 
posed to the attack of one of the opponent's 
men ME. Also fig. and transf. +3. A taunt 
-1635; a rebuke, censure -1751. 3. A sudden 

arrest given to the onward course of anything; 
a rebuff, repulse, reverse 1515. 4. Hawking. A 

false stoop, when a hawk forsakes her quarry 
for baser game. Hist. ME. Also, the baser 
game itself 1575. 5. A sudden stoppage or 

pause 1532. t6. A stoppage of wages or a fine; 

the amount stopped -1708. 7. Restraint upon 

action or conduct by a controlling power 1579. 
8. Any person or tiling thAt checks 1647. 9. 

Control by which accutacy, etc., is secured 1780. 
10. A mark made against an item in an account, 
list, etc. , to show tliat it has been checked. 1 x. 
A counterfoil, token, ticket, or other means to 
secure accuracy, security from fraud, etc. 1706. 
1 a. A counter used in games at oards. U , S . 
1870. +13. Short for Check-roll -1611. 

3, Ac. to industry M c Culloch. Our c. in Holland 
1790, The bounds ran him without a c. Whyte- 
Melville. 4- Tofiy at c. Of dogs: To run at c. 
5. t To take c. : to pull up, taka offence. 7. In c . : 
under control. 8. Of the checks to population Mal* 
thus, sa To hand in one's checks i to die (eolioq.). 

Clerk of the c . : an officer in the royal household 
keeping the enroll and having control of the yeomen 
of the guard, etc. ; fforinerly, an officer of control in 
the dockyards, etc. 

Check (tfek), sbfi ME. [Cf. Check v*] 
1. Her. and gem. A pattern of cross lines forming 
small squares, as in a chess-board, a. A fabric 
with such a pattern 1614. Also attrib. 

Check, sb£, var. of Cheque. 

Check (tfek), [ME. chek-en, aphet. f. 
achtk -, +eschek- t a. OF. eschequier , eschecquer to 
play chess; see Check I. 1. Chess . To 

give check to an opponent's King (see Check 
sb> 1) 1614. Alsoyfjf. fa. To strike, hit -1608; 
infr. to clash -163a. 

a. If it (Loue) cheace once with businesse Bacon. 

II. i. To stop or retard the motion or course 
of ME. ta. infr. (for rejl.) To stop short; to 
stand at: to wince (at) -1724. Hawking. To 
forsake the quarry and fly at baser game (cf. 
Check sb. 1 4). t3- To stop (a person) from 

receiving part of his wages; to fine, mulct -1803. 

1. To c. a brace (Naut.): to ease it off when too 
stiffly extended. C. her (a ship) 1 stop her way. < Adm. 
Smyth.) a. That which you c. at is the immortality 
of the soul Jer. Taylor. To c. at the fist (Hawk, 
tag): to shy at, recoil from, the fist 

HL ti« To (Aunt, revile -159a. a. To rebuke 

TW at flmr.) : to aim reproof aL 

IV. 1 .fig. To stop (action, growth, etc.) ; to 
repress, restrain 1581, a. To curb, control; to 
act as a check on 1630. 3. To control (a state- 
ment, account, etc.) by some method of com- 
parison. Also ta c. a perse* (in his account, 
etc.) 160$. 

1. If I can cfaecke my erring loue, I will Two Cent. 
il iv. axi. To c. a laugh Jans Austen, a. In Eng 
land, the strong classes a Uw weaker Kherson. 3. 
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To c. off 1 to tick off as found correct To c. up : to 
examine or count up in detail. 

V. inir. To draw a cheque ( upon a person, 
for an amount). l/.S.i 843. 

Hence Checked ppl, a. 1 stopped in progress 1 re- 
pressed ; restrained. Checker sb. x one who checks. 
Check (tjek), t>. 2 ME. [? Short (or checker, 
chequer ; or aphet. f. +escheck, a. OF. esehequii. 
So Check To mark with a pattern of 

tsquares, or crossing lines. Also transf. and 
ffik Hence Checked ppl. a. % Checker sb? 
* Chequer, q. v.; spec, in pi. Draughts. 
Check*, in comb, [from the stem of Check 
v. 1 ) : 

check-book, a book in which items of control 
are entered (but see also Cheque); -clerk; 
-key, a latch-key; dock, a small lock for secur- 
ing a lock, bar, bolt, etc.; -maxi, one who checks 
fares, tickets, etc. ; -nut, a nut screwed over an- 
other one to keep it from loosening ; -rein, (a) 
a coupling-rein ; (b) a strap which prevents a 
horse from lowering his head; -strap, the strap 
of a helmet, etc., running under the chin; 
•taker ; -till, a till with a contrivance to check 
the receipts ; -weigher, -weighman, at collieries, 
a man acting for the workmen who checks the 
weight of the coal sent up. 

Checker, v. ; see Chequer. 
Che-cker-beny. 1823. [Cf. Chequer sbf] 
The fruit of Gaultheria procumbens\ hence the 
plant itself ; the winter-green. U The Partridge- 
berry, Michel l a repens (Webster). 

tChe-cker-roll, che-quer-rolL 1461. [f. 
checker , Chequer sb? ] A roll of persons charge- 
able to the royal exchequer ; Check-roll. 
fransf. A roll of persons. -1589. 

Che-ckery. ME. [Aphet. f. OF .escheked; 
see Chequer v .] TChecktd cloth -147a; 
chequed pattern (rare) 18 37. 

+Checklaton, var. of Ciclaton. Spenser. 
fChe*ckle, v. 1637. [ — north. Keckle.] 
mtr. To laugh giddily -2684. 

Che-ckless, a. rare . 1604. [£. Check shy 
+ -LESS.] Unchecked. 

Checkmate (tfe-kro^’t), int. and sb. [ME. 
chek mat(e , ad. (ult.) Arab, shdh mdt(a\ see 
Check sb. 1 ] 

A. inU Exclam, at chess by a player on put- 
ting the opponent's King into inextricable check, 
whereby the game is won; orig. meaning ' (your) 
King is dead'. (Now Mate.) Also fransf. 

B. sb. 1. This exclam, as a name for itself, 
and for the conclusive move which it announces. 
To give c . to : to make this move. (Also Mate.) 
ME. Also fig. and tramf. ta. (erron.) An 
equal in a contest, a match; as if * a mate that 
checks ' -1651. 

x. fig. Loue they him called, that gaue me c. 
Spenser. 

Checkmate (tje km^-t), v. ME. [f. thesb.] 
x. Chess. To give checkmate to; see the sb 
sense t. (Now to Mate.) 1789. a. transf. To 
arrest or defeat utterly. Now, often : To de- 
feat the * game* of, by a counter-move. ME. 
a. To c. the ingenuity of the local taxmasters (mod.). 

f Check-roll. 1450. [later var. of Checker- 
roll, influenced by Check v. J x. ^Checker- 
roll -1769. a. A list of servants -1636. 3. 

fig. A muster-roll -1653. 

Che ck-stone. 1587. [?In Sc., chuckie- 
s tones.] A small smooth round pebble; a game 
played with these. Also fig. Still dial. 
Che'Ck-string. 1774. A string by which 
the occupant of a carriage may signal to the 
driver to stop. 

Che*cky, cheques, a. i486, [orig. aphet 
f. OF. esehequii ; see Check vfi] Her. and ger.. 
Checked, chequered. 

Che ddar. 1666. Name of a village in 
Somerset. Hence Cheddar cheese (or Cheddar). 
tllChedretix. 1678. [pr. name.] A kind of 
peruke -1745. 

|| Chee-chee. 1781. [Hindi chhi-chhi fie! 
(lit. filth).] Angh-lnd. The minced English of 
half-breeds or Eurasians; thedassof half-breeds. 
Cheek (tjfk), sh. [OE. cice, dace 1— WGer. 
type * kfikd Only Teut.] L lit. +1. The jaw, 
jaw-boae -ME. ; pi. (also sing.) the fauces -ieso. 
a. The side of the face below the eye OE. Also 
I fig. 3- colloq. Insolence in speaking to any one 
1840; cool confidence, effrontery 1853. 


CHEERY 

ft. fig* Ocean h c Byron, r. To give e. ; m Check* 
v. To have the c. <to do Anything). To oafs own a 
(vulgar): to oneself. Phr. C. by Jowl: ride by 
side ; in the closest intimacy. 

IL Transf. and techn. Mostly in pi. x. gen. 
Side 1555. a. The side-posts of a door, gate, 
etc. ME. 3. Harness \ The ring or other part 
at each end of the bit 1617. 4. Mech., etc. 1 hose 
parts of machines, etc., which are arranged in 
lateral pairs : e. g. the side-pieces of a piece of 
ordnance; the Jaws of a vice; in Founding, orie 
of the parts of a flask consisting of more than 
two parts 1650. 5. Naut. : a. the projection! 

on each side of a mast on which the trestle-treei 
rest; b. the outside wooden part of a block, etc, 

1. By the cheeks of a red fire Stevenson, ft. Tft 
name sic a word at my door c. Scott. 

Comb . : c.-bone, fins bone of the lower jaw | the 
bone above the c. forming the lower boundary of the 
orbits of the eyes ; -pouch, a pouch -like enlargement 
of the c., esp. in some monkeys ; -tooth, a molar. 

Cheek (tjfk), v. 1538. [f. prec.] 1. tram . 
To form a cheek or side to. a. colloq . To ad- 
dress cheekily; to face with effrontery 1840. 

Cheeked (tjikt), a. 155a. Having a cheek 
or cheeks; in comb, as red-c. , etc. 

Cheeky (tfrki), a. colloq. 1859. [f. Cheek 
sb. 1 . 3 +-Y *. J Characterized by cheek. Hence 
Chee'kinesB (colloq.). 

Cheep (tjip),j£. Chiefly Jr. 1774. Jf. next.] 
A faint shrill sound, such as the voice of a young 
bird or a mouse. 

Cheep (tjfp), v. Chiefly Jr. 1313, [Echoic.] 
intr. To utter cheeps, like young birds, mice, 
bats, etc. Also trans. 

trans. ( Hold hard now \ cheeps little Conchy M. 
Scott, Hence Chee*per ; tip. of the chicks of pas* 
tridge and grouse. Chee*py a. given to cheepingi 

Cheer (tjwi), sb. [ME. there, n. OF. <hitr* 9 
chere : — late L. cara face ; of unkn. origin. ] tit 
The face -1590; the expression of the faoe; 
countenance (arch.) -1830. a. Disposition, 
mood ; usu. qualified as ' good *, * glad etc. 
ME. 3. Gladness, mirth, gaiety ME. ta. 
Hospitable reception or entertainment -166^ 
5, concr. Fare, viands, food ME. 6. Sotaee; 
encouragement 1549. 7. A shout of encourage- 

ment, welcome, approbation, or congratulation! 
esp. in pi. 1720. 

x. To dreden the chere of them Wycliv Jer. L x?k 
a. So I piped with merry c. Blaks. To be of good ek 
What c . : *how are you?* 5. To fede on simple 
cheare 1567. The fewer the better c ., L e. the more 
for each to eat. 7. The result was received with 
cheers and counter-cheers (mod.). Hence Cheb*P- 
lesa a. devoid of c. Chee*rless*ly adv. % -ness. 
Cheer (t[I»i), ME. [f. thesb.] +1. rcJL 
and mtr. To assume a disposition or state of 
mind -1725. a. To make of good cheer ME«; 
re/l. to take heart (mostly in imper.) ME. g. 
To make cheerful ME,; also t intr. 4 * brums, 

tTo feast -1697 ; to solace as food does 1548. 
3. To brighten up (the face, etc.) 1621. 8. To 
encourage, inspirit, animate or incite; now esp. 
by cries or shouts ME. 7. To salute with cheers 
1798. Also intr. 

1. Howe you gentlemen Green*, a Socheardhe 
his fair Spouse Milt. P. L. v. 1 >9. 4. The cups. That 
c. but not inebriate Cow err. A He cheer'd the dogs 
to follow her who fled Deyden. 7* The ship was 
cheer'd Cole hog*. 

Cheer up, to raise thesplritsof by cheering words: 
intr. (for reft.) to take courage. Hence Cnee*ref» 
he who or that which cheers: Sc. a cheering cep. 
CheeTlngly adv. 

Cheered (tjiwd), a . ME. [f. Cheer sb. and 
vb . J 1. Having a (certain) cheer or counten- 
ance. a. ppl. a. Made cheerful. 

Cheerful (tJViful), a. ME. [f. Cheer sb. + 
-ful.] 1 . Full of cheer ^ of good cheer ; blithe, 
lively and in good spirits, a. Cheering, ani- 
mating ; bright, enlivening 1460* 

x. God loveth a c. giver e Cor. ix. 7. a. C. Chambers 
Bacon, colours Burke. Cheft rfulixe v. to moke c. 
CheeTful-ly adv.. -nets. 

Cheerio (tjtaiff**), int. Also cheero. 
1910. [f. Cheer(y) +0 intj\ A partiftg ex- 

clamation of encouragement. 

Cheerly (tjfrnli). 1558. [f. Cheer sb. + -Lyi 
and *.] A. adj. Cbeenul (arch.) 1571. B. adv. 
k, Cheerily (arch.) 1558* spec. Heartily, with a 
wilt Temp. 1. 1. 6. ft. Cheering ly Z794. Hence 
tCheftiiinaftft. 

Cheer-up, var. Chirrup. 

Cheery (tjl**ri), *. 1611* [f. Chrsr A 


8 (Ger, Kiln), i (Ft. pew). U (Ger. MtfUer). U (Fr. dwne). # (cwrl). i (e*) (there). / (n) (mn). /(He.fo*e). S {Ur, fern, anth). 
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CHEQUERED 


Mora colloq. than Cheerful.] s. Abounding 
In cheerfulness; lively. a. Such as to cheer; 
cheering 1720. 

s. The Corporal, with c. eye Stkrne. i. Ac. bowl 
Gay. Hence Cheerily ativ. Chee rlness. 

Cheese (tfiz),^. 1 [OE. ctse, ad. (ult.) L. 
caseus. Cf. Ger. kdseJ] 1. The curd of milk 
(coagulated by rennet) separated from the whey 
and pressed into a solid mass; (with pi.) a 
shaped mass of this. 9 . transf. (in Cider-mak- 
ing) A mass of pomace pressed together in the 
form of a cheese 1796. 3. The fruit of the com- 

mon Mallow (Rfalva silvestris), of a flattened 
cheese-like shape 1597. 

s. See also Green c a. b. A conserve of fruit pressed 
Into the consistency of cheese (cf. Damson-chkesk). 

Phr. To make cheeses [F. faire des f. romages ]: a 
school-girls’ amusement, consisting in turning rapidly 
round and then suddenly sinking down, so that the 

f etticoats take something of the form of a chce.sc. 
lence occas., a deep curtsying. 

Comb c.-cake, a tart, orig. containing c.j now 
filled with a mixture of milk-curds, sugar, and butter, 
or whipped egg and sugar 1 -fly, a small black fly 
( Piopkila casco bred in c. { -hopper, the maggot of 
the c.-fly; also the fiyi. -maggot *= cheese-hopper \ 
•mite, the minute arachnid (Acarusdomesticus) which 
infests old c. j -press, an apparatus for pressing the 
curds in cheese-making; -rennet, -running, Galium 
verum , Lady's Bedstraw, occas. used to coagulate 
milk t -vat. f-fat, the mould in which the curds are 
pressed and the c. shaped. 

Cheese (tjfz), sbA slang, 1818. [prob. a. 
Urdfl chla * thing ’. ] The correct thing. 

Cheese, v. 18 ia. Thieves' slang. To stop, 
le.ive off. C, it! *= have done ! run away 1 
Chee-selip, -lepi. Now dial. [OK. cJse- 
Iyb(b\ f. Cheese + a word - ON. lyf herb, mod. 
G. dial, lilpp isnnet.] 1. Rennet, for use in 
cheese-making. a. The dried stomach of a 
calf, etc., similarly used OK. 

*iChee*selip, -lep 2 . 1530. [?] The common 
wood-louse ; also, the allied Armadillo wood- 
louse (? dial.). 

Chee semonger. 1510. One who deals in 
oheese. 

Cheese-paring. 1597. [f. Cheese sb . 1 ] 
sb. A paring of the rind of cheese. Also Jig. 
vbl. sb. The paring of cheese. Jig \ Parsimoni- 
ous saving 1871. ppl, a. Parsimonious 1867. 
Cheesy (tj/*zi), a. ME. [f. C heese sb, 1 + -y 1. ] 
1. Of or belonging to, abounding in, or resem- 
bling, cheese. If a. [prob. f. Cheese j^. 2 ] Fine, 
showy 1858. Hence Chee’siness. 

Cheetah (tf?l&). 1781. [a* Hind, child.'] 
The Hunting Leopard, Acmomyx jubatus 
(Felts jubata), used for hunting deer in India. 

Cheewink, che- (tfijwiqk). 1796. [From 
its note; also towhee. J A N. Amer. bird (Pipilo 
erythrophthalmus ), also called Ground-robin. 

II Chef ( ref). 1849. [F.j - ‘head’.] Ahead 
dook in tne kitchen of a large household. 

II Chef d' oeuvre (J$d</\r). PI. chefs- 
d'oeuvre. 1762. [F.; lit,* chief (piece) of work’.] 
A masterpiece. 

Chego, obs. f. Chigoe. 

Cheil-, cheilo, repr. Gr. y*t\.o- lip, used 
more commonly in the Latinized spelling chil- t 
Chilo-, q. v. 

Chelr-, chelro, repr. Gr. ytip(o, comb. f. 
yelp hand; also written chir -, C11IRO-, q.v. 
CheiTopod, -ped. 2837. [f. Gr. yetpo- hand 
+ -voSor footed.] Zool. A name applied to 
mammals possessed of hands, including the 
lJirnana and Quadrumana. 

|| Cheiroptera (k3iq?*pter&), sb. pi, Occas. 
chir-. 1835. [f. as prec. +-irr*pos winged.] Zool. 
An order of Mammalia, having elongated finger- 
bones supporting a membrane attached to the 
posterior limbs and the side of the body, and 
adapted for flight; the Bats. Hence Chelro’- 
pteran a. and sb. Cheiro’pteroua a. 

U Cheirotherium (k3i«w>i» rii?m). 1855. [f- 
as prec. + Qrjpiov beast.] Palxont. A large ex- 
tinct four-footed animal, whose footprints re- 
semble a hmmanhand. Hence Chelrothe'riana. 
Cheka : see Tcheka. 

(| Chela 1 (krli). PI. chelae (kf-lf). 1646. 
[«*■. Gr. X7M}.] The prehensile claw of crabs 
and lobsters ; also, of scorpions. Hence Che*- 
late, Cheli'ferous, Che*liform adjs. 
J|Cbelft«{t]?*’U). 1883, [Hindi; - ‘slave. 


servant '.] In esoteric Buddhism, a novice. 
Hence Chei&ehip. 

Chelerrythrine. [f. L. ehel{idonium celan- 
dine + Gr. ipvffpos.] Chem. An alkaloid forming 
orangc-red salts, obtained from Chelidonium. 
Chelicer, -cere (kedisai, -sl*i). 1835. [a. 
F. chi l icb re , L. chelicera (also used), f. Gr. yrjhri 
(see Chela *) + KipasJ] One of the prehensile 
claws which arm the proboscis of scorpions and 
spiders. Hence Cheli'ceral a, 

CheUdonic (kelid?*nik), a. 1863. [f. L. 
chelidonium Celandine or Swallow-wort + 
-ic.l Chem. In C, acid , C^HfC)* , obtained from 
the juice of the Greater Celandine, 

IjChelifer (kedifai, krli-). 1865. [f. Chela! 
+ L. - fer bearing.] Zool . A genus of Spiders 
having the appearance of small tailless scor- 
pions, called also Book-scorpion. 

Cheloid (ki loid). 1876. [a. mod.F. chi- 

loide , f. Gr. Med. A disease of the skin, 

having claw-like processes radiating from its 
extremities. Also attrib. 

Chelonlan (kfl^miin), a. 1826. [f. mod. 
L. Chelonia. 1 Of or belonging to the order of 
reptiles called Chelonia , distinguished by having 
the body enclosed in a double shell, and com- 
prising tortoises and turtles, sb. [sc. animal.] 
tChelydre. ME. [a. OF. chelidre , f. (ult.) 
yc\vr + C5pos, f. CtioupT] A kind of fetid amplii- 
bious serpent -1607. 

Chemiatric (kemi,£e’trik),«. 1837. [f. Gr. 
Xypia alchemy, chemistry + larptta. ] Relating 
to a (Paracelsian) theory of medicine, according 
to which diseases are referred to disturbances 
of fermentations in the body, and are treated 
accordingly. As sb. One who held this theory. 

Chemic (ke'mik). 1576. [a. F. chimique ; 
see Alchemy.] A. adj. 1. Alchemic, ta. * 
Chemiatric a. -1763. 3. Of or belonging to 

chemistry. ( poet, for Chemical.) 1634. 

x. Chimick Gold Dryuen. 3. The c. labour of the 
blood Tennyson. 

B. sb. ti. An Alchemist -1673. ta. “ 
Chemiatric sb. -1660. +3. A chemist -1651. 

4. Bleaching. Chloride of lime (mod.). 

Chemic, v. 1614. [f. prec.] +1. To trans- 
mute by or as by alchemy -T720. 9. Bleaching. 

To treat with solution of chloride of lime (mod/). 

Chemical (kemik&l), <z. 1576. [f. Chemic 
a. +-AL.] ti. Alchemical -1747. t9. -*Chr- 

miatric, as opp. to 4 Galenical ’ -1782. 3. Re- 

lating or belonging to chemistry; obtained by 
chemistry 1576. 4. Versed in chemistry 1615. 

5. as sb. lesp . in pi.) A substance obtained or 
used in chemical operations 1747. 

3. C. affinity, attraction, etc.: see A priNrTY, Attrac- 
tion, etc. 1 he c. composition of plants Sir H. Davy, 
uf the atmosphere Huxley. Clie*mically adv. 

Chemico- (ke'miko), comb. f. Chemic a., 
in sense 4 chemically ’, 4 relating to chemistry 
in connexion with . . ; as in c.-agricultural. 

Chemise (Jfmrz). ME. [a. OF., F. chemise 
: — late L. camisia shirt, surplice (whence OE. 
cemes).] z. A body garment : formerly vari- 
ously used, later spec, a woman's undergarment 
(= Shift sb. HI. 3), now largely superseded 
(see Camisole). Cf. Shimmy l 9. Fortif A 
wall with which a bastion, etc. is lined 1704. 
Chemisette (Jemize*t). 1807. [a. F., dim. 
of chemise. ] 1. A bodice, more or less like the 

upper part of a chemise. 9. An article, usually 
of lace or muslin, made to fill in the open front 
of a woman's dress 1844. 

Chemism (ke'miz’m). rare . 1851. [a. F. 
chemisme, parallel to chimiste.] Chemical ac- 
tion, activity, or force. 

Chemist (ke mist, ki'mist). 1562. [a. F. 

chimiste, ad. mod.L. chimista , for earlier al(chi- 
mista .] +1. » Alchemist -173a. +9. - 

Chemiatric sb. -1616. 3. One versed in 

chemistry ; one who makes chemical investiga- 
tions x6a6. 4. One who deals in or retails medi- 

cinal drugs 1683. var. (now rare) Chy’mist. 
Hence fCbe-mistic (-al), adjs. (rare). 
Chemistry (ke mistri). 1605. [In 17th c. 
chymistne, t. chymist CHEMIST; ?orig. con- 
temptuous.] +x. Alchemy -1788. fa. The 
* Chemical ' or 4 Paracelsian ’ practice of medi- 
cine 1711. 3. That branch of science which 

deals with the several elementary substances, or 


forms of matter, of which all bodies are com- 
posed, the laws that regulate the combination 
of these elements in the formation of compound 
bodies, and the phenomena that accompany 
their exposure to diverse physical conditions. 
(The reference in early writers and dictionaries 
is to chemistry as an art only, i. e. practical or 
applied c.) 1646. Also Jig, 

3. Chymistry , is the Anatomy of natural Bodies by 
fire Bailey. Inorganic c . : that which deals with 
inorganic bodies. Organic c. \ that treating of the 
substances found only in organic structures. Agri- 
cultural c. 1 that bearing upon agriculture. Jig. The 
world has a sure c., by which it extracts what is ex- 
cellent in its children Emerson. 

Chemitype (ke-miUip'). 1851. [f. chemi- in 
Chemic, etc. + Type. ] A stereotype, obtained 
in relief from an engraved plate by a chemical 
process ; hence c. process , Che*mitypy. 

Chemolysis (k/mf lisis). rare, 1872. [f. 
chem- in Chemic + Gr. after electrolysis.] 

The decomposition of organic compounds into 
more simple substances by merely chemical 
agents. So Chemoly*tic a. relating to c. 

|j Chemosis (kxmJu-sis ). 1708. [a. Gr., f. ylfprj 
a cockle-shell. ] A fed. An affection of the con- 
junctiva of the eye, which causes it to be elevated 
and projected over the edge of the cornea. 
Hence Chemo*eed ppl. a. 

|| ChemosmoBlB (kem^zm<ywRis^. [mod.L., f. 
chem- + Osmosis.] Chemical action taking place 
through an intervening membrane (Diets.). 

II Chenar (tfrniu). 1634. [Pers. chinar.] 
Name of the Oriental Plane-tree. 

Chenille (J/nrl). 1738. [a. F. ; lit. hairy 
caterpillar : — L. canicula , dim of can is.] Vel- 
vety cord, having fibres of silk and woof stand- 
ing out round a core of thread or wire; used in 
trimming and bordering dresses, etc. 
Chenopod (ke n^ppd). 1555. [ad. mod L. 
chenopodium , f. Gr. yijvbnovs goo se-foot.] Bot, 
The plant genus Chenopodium or Goose-foot. 
Cheque, check (tjek). 1706. [See Check 
sb. x 10 and Check v . 1 IV. a. Cheque is a var. 
of check (also used, esp. in U,S.)/J f 1. The 
counterfoil of a bank bill, draft, etc. -178a. a. 
A draft form having a counterfoil 1717. 8. A 

written order to a banker directing him to pay 
money as stated therein 1774. Also Jig. 

3. Blank c. 1 a cheque signed by the drawer but 
with the amount left blank to be filled up by the 
donee. Comb.\ C.-book,/f>rw<Wy, a book in which 
the Bank kept a register of cheques tKsued ; now, a 
book containing cheque forms with their countei foils. 

Chequeen, chequfn (t ffkrn). arch . 1583. 
[ad. It. xecchino (tsekkf'no), f. tecca the mint at 
Venice.] » Sequin, q.v. 

Chequer, checker (tse*k*i), sb.i [ME. 
cheker , aphet. t .esiheker, a. OF. eschekier : — late 
L. scaccarium orig. a chess-board. The sp. 
chequer is most used.] 

I. ti. A chess-board -1828. fa. The game 
of chess. ME. only. 3. pi. The game of draughts 
[dial, and IZ.S.) 1838. 4. A chess-board as the 

sign of an inn; a name for a public- house ME. 

H. ti. The Court of FvXCHkquer -1691. t2. 

Treasury (lit. and Jig.) -1692. 

ILL x. pi. Squares or spots like those of a 
chess-board 1629. 9. Chequer-work 1770. 3. 

Arch, m pi. * In masonry, stones in the facing 
of walls which have all their thin joints con- 
tinued in straight lines, without interruption or 
breaking joints * (Gwilt). 

Che*quer, sb.' 1 dial. 1649. [®PP* the 
appearance of the fruit.] in pi. The berries of 
the Wild Service tree, Pyrus lorminalis, . In 
sing, also the tree. 

Chequer, checker (tje-kai), v. ME. [f. 
Chequer sb . ) z. irons. To divide or maik 
like a chess-board in sections (with or without 
reference to colour) 1486. 9 . To diversify with 

or as with a different colour or shade; to inter- 
rupt the uniformity of ME. 3* To arrange 
chequer-wise 1677. I4. To deposit in an ex- 

chequer -*734- 

s. Bom. 4 JnL ti. Hi. a. HU sleep was checkered 
« ith starts and moans Dickens. The good and ill 
that c. life Cowper. 

tChequer-chamber. 7494. 1. Treasury- 

room -101 1. 9. A court of appellate juris- 

diction; ^ Exchequer-chamber -17x4. 
Chequered, checkered (t/e kaid), ppL a. 


30 (man), a (pass), au (bad), v (cat). 0 (Fr. chef). ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what), p (get). 



CHEQUER-WISE 

2486. [f. Chequer sb . and vA 1. Marked 
like a cness-board ; hence, having a pattern of 
various crossing colours. a. Diversified in 
colour, light and shade, character; full of alter- 
nation (esp. for the worse) 1656. 

x. His chequer'd plaid Scott. a Dancing in the 
Chequer'd shade Milt. Weather.. chequered, a fair 
and a rainy day Swift. 

Chequer-wise, adv. ME. Like a Chequer 
or chess-board. (Orig. in chequer-wise,') 
Chequer-work, che-cker-work. 1519. 
x. Work cheauered in pattern. Also attrib . 
9. transf. and Jig, Anything chequered with 
contrasting characters 1618. 

1. The checkerworke pavements Holland, a Now 
joy with sorrow, checkerworke T. Adams. 

Chequin, var. of Chequeen. 
fChere, a. ME. [a. F. cker, chbre.] I. Dear ; 
precious -1450. 9. Careful ( over ). Cf. Chary, 
-1496. Hence tCheTely adv , 

IlCherimoya (tjerimoia). Also chiri-, 
-raoyer. 1736. (ad. Pemv. (Quichua). J 1. 

A small tree (Anona Cherintolia ), a native of 
Peru. 9. The pulpy fruit of this tree 1760. 

Cherish (tfe*rij), v. [ME. ckeriss , -isch y a. 
F. ckeriss endrir, {. cher.] +1. trans. To hold 
dear, tenderly care for -1745; to fondle -1814. 
9. To foster. Also transf. and fig, ME. ta. 
To entertain kindly (a guest) -1738 ; to cheer 
-1734. 4.T0 keep warm ; to give ease to {arch.) 

ME. fi. To entertain in the mind, harbour 
fondly, cling to (a hope, etc.). (The usual cur- 
rent sense.) ME. 

a. Aa a nurse chcrisheth her children Then. ii. 7. 

3. 1 Hen. IV i hi. ill 194. 4. To c. Our Limbs be- 

numm'd Milt. P. L. x. 1068. 5. To c. Rebellion 

Shakjl, fancies Marvell, errors 1708. resentment 
1866. Hence Che'risher. Che*rishingly adv. 

Cherishment (tje-rijmentj). 1561. [f. prec. 

+ -MENT.J The process or fact of cherishing; 
t concr. nourishment -1689. 

Chermes, obs. f. Kermes. 

IlChemi tes. 1731# [Gr.] An ivory-like 

marble. 

tChe-rogrll, chae*rogryL ME. [ad.L.,ad. 
Gr. \oipoypvX\ioSy f .\otpos young pig + ypv\\os 
pig. ] The Coney of the A. V. 

Cheroot ( J/rfPt, tj-). 1669. [ad. F. chesvute, 
repr Tamil shuruttu roll (of tobacco).] A cigar 
made in Southern India or Manila. Hence, 
any cigar truncated at both ends. 

Cberry(tje*ri ),sb. ( a ,) [O E. cirts,cyrs (known 
only m comb.). The ME. ckery is prob. f. 
QNF.chrrisc, whence perh. an early M E. cherise, 
cheris , subseq. treated as pi. in -s. App. ad. 
(ult.) pop. L. +ceresia, *ceresea.] 1. A well- 
known stone-fruit; the pulpy drupe of certain 
species of Prunus (N.O. Posacex). When un- 
qualified it usually means tne fruit of the culti- 
vated tree [Prunus cerasus or Ccrasus vulgaris ) ; 
the common Wild Cherry or Gean, a form of 
this, is sometimes considered a distinct species 
( P, Avium). 9. Short for C.-tree 1626; C.- 
wood 1793. 3. With qualifying words, applied 
yu to many species of the genus Phtnus, includ- 
ing Bird C., Choke C., Ground C., etc.,q.v.; 
Black C.,a name of the Wild Cherry </\ A vium), 
American Wild Black C. (P. scrotina ), etc. 
b. Also to trees resembling the cherry-tree in 
fruit, wood, etc. Sec Barbadoes C., Winter 
C., etc. Also used fig. 4* Mech. A spherical 
bur or reaming-tool 1874. 5. adj. Cherry- 

eoloured 1447. 

Comb.\ C.-bay « cherry-laurel ; -bird, the American 
Wax-wing or Cedar-bird ; •blosioin; -bounce = 
cherry-brandy (colloq. )\ also, brandy and sugar; 
-brandy, brandy in which cherries have been steeped, 
sweetened with sugar 1 -chopper, anipe, -sucker, 
the Spotted Fly-catcher; -laurel, the common Laurel 
{Cerasus Laurocerasus); -pepper, a species of Cap- 
sicum ( C.cerasiforme ) 1 -pit, a child 9 came, in which 
cherry-stones are thrown into a small hole; a c,. stone 
U. S. dial. » -red a. \ -ripe «- 1 -rum, rum in 1 which 
cherries have been steeped 1 -stone ; -tree, the tree 
which bears cherries , -wine, wine made from cherries, 
esp. Maraschino 1 -wood, the wood of the c--treej 
the Wild Guelder-rose {Viburnum O/ulus). 

fCbe^ry, v. To cheer. Spenser. 
Cherry-merry, a. colloq . 1775- [ ? f - cheery 
+ merry.] Merry : esp. from conviviality. 
Chersonese (toustfaf*). 1601, [ad. L., 
a. Gr. v«pirdvi7irof, f. ylpaot dry land ♦ vrjerof 
island.] A peninsula; spec, the Thracian pemn- 

ft (Gw. KAln). i (Fr. p Tit), tt (Ger. M«ller> 
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sula west of the Hellespont. (Now usu. poet. 
or rhet.) 

Chert (tjajt). 1679. [?] A flint-like quarts, 
occurring in strata; homstone. Also applied to 
various impure siliceous rocks, including the 
jaspers. Also attrib . Hence Che*rty a. 
tChe*rte, -tee. ME. [a. OF. chiertc 9 Inter 
chertd L. caritatem , f. cams . See al-so 
Charity’.] i. Dearness -1613. 9. Cheerful- 

ness -1505. 

Cherub (tje'rffb). P*. cherubs, cherubim 

(tje'ritfbim). [OE. and ME. chcrubin, ME. and 
mod. cherub; repr. OTest. Heb. k rub, k'riibim. 
The form cherub was introduced by W\clif. 
The early pi. 1 cherubim ’ became successively 
cherubims x cherubim.] ti. In early use: 
(Cherubin, - yn , - m , treated as sing, or collect.) 
Ta. The seat of the Deity -1568. +b. The proper 

name of an angel; esp. of Uriel -1537* tc. An 
order of angels -1613. 9. In extant use : a. One 

of the 'living creatures’ mentioned in the 
OTest., and figured in the Jewish Temple, b. 
One of the second order of angels, excelling 
specially in knowledge; a conventional repre- 
sentation of such a being. (In early Christian 
art they were app. coloured red. In mod. art, 
a cherub is represented as a beautiful winged 
child, or child's head.) ME. 3. transf. esp. A 
beautiful and innocent child [cherub) 1705. Also 
attrib . 

X. a. That siltest vpon chcrubyn Wvclif Ps. Ixxix. 
[lxxx. ] 2. In the Te Dcum , in 15th c , cherubin 
and seraphin may have been taken as singular. They 
are now taken as plural. 3. Oth. rv. ii. 63. The. .rosy 
cherub before him Scott. Hence Cheru'bic, -al a., 
Cherubi'xnic, -al a., tCherubi nical a. 

Cherubim, -in, sb. ; see Cherub. 

Cherup, obs. f. Chirrup. 

Chervil (tja-jvil). [OE. cserfille, cerfille, fid. 
L. chxr[e)phylla , pi. of chrrephyllum , a. Gr., 
perh. f. yatpt + <pvh\ov.] Bot. A garden pot- 
herb (Anthriscus Cerefolium), the aromatic 
leaves of which are used to flavour soups, etc. 
iChe*sbolL ME. [?] A poppy -1688; m 
CHIBOL, an onion -1500. 

Chese, obs. f. Cheese, Choose. 

Cheselip, -lope, obs. ff. Cheeselip l and 2. 

Cheshire (tJeTai). The name of an English 
county. Hence C. cheese (a well-known kind). 
Phr. To grin like a C. cat . [unexplained.] 

Chesil *, chisel (tje*zil, tjizcl). [OE. cisil, 
ceoscl , cysel : — OTeut. type +kesulo-, *kisilo-, 
deriv. of *kiso-, whence Ger. kies gravel. Now 
dial., or in place-names.] Gravel, shingle. 
(Earlier, also « a siliceous stone, with pi.) 

Chesil 2 , chissal. 1664. A small, smooth 
green variety of Pear. 

Cheslep'e, -lip, -lop(e, obs. ff. Cheeselip. 
tChe-soun, sb. ME. Aphet. f. Ac hesoun, 
Enchesoun, q.v. -1560. 

Chess (tjes), sbA [ME. ches t chess , aphet. 
f. OF. csches , 'chequers, chess,’ pi. of eschec 
Check j^. 1 ] 1. A game of skill, played by two 

persons, on a board divided into sixty-four 
squares; each player having a set of sixteen 
men, viz. king, queen, two bisnops, two knights, 
two castles or rooks, and eight pawns; the ob- 
ject of the gam« is to place tne adversary's king 
in checkmate. Also fig. ta. The Chess- 
men -x6i 8. 3. Used as tr. Gr. dtrrpdya\oi f 

L. tesserx , etc. Hence Che’ss-board. 

Chess, sb* Now dial. 1460. [?] 1. A tier 
or layer; a storey; a row. 9. Mil. in pi. The 
parallel planks of a pontoon bridge 1803. 

Chess, sb.* 1736. [?] A kind «f grass 

[ Bromus seca linns ), which grows as a weed 
among wheat; now chiefly in U.S* Cf. cheat, 
cheats . 

fChess-appie. 1640. [Cf. Chequer sb. 2] 
The fruit of the White-beam, Pyrus Aria . 

Chessel. 1791. [app. £, Cheese + Well.] 
A cheese-vat. 

Chess-men (tfe-smen). Rarely in sing, 
-man. 1474. [ME. chcsse-meyne , containing 
meyne a company, a. OF. meynd. J The pieces 
with which chess is played. 

+Che-ssom,a. x6a6. (T) Loose, friable, and 
free from grit -1675. f Taken erron. by John- 
son for a sb. 

Che-ss-tree. 1697. [?f. Chase A piece 

U (Fr. dune). 


CHEVALIER 

of wood bolted perpendicularly on a ship’s side, 
used to confine the clew of the mainsail. 

Chest (tjest), sbA [OE. cestj cisl t cyst, app. 
ad. L. cista, a. Gr. ntaryj. Cf. Kist, Cist.] z. 
A box, a coffer; now mostly a large box oi 
strong construction, used for the safe custody 
of the contents. (Often including the contents. ) 
Also fig^ "j. A coffin. Still dial. OE. 3. Comm, 
A case in which certain commodities, as tea, 
sugar, etc. are packed for transport ; hence, a 
measure of quantity 1708. 4. That part of the 
body enclosed by the ribs and breast-bone; the 
thorax 1530. Also ^fig. -1647. 

x. A seaman's e . ; a carpenter's, surgeon** c . a 
medicine c. A pittance from tbe University C. 1883. 
a. H e is now . nayled in his c. Chaucer. 

Phr. C. 0/ drawers : see Drawer * b. C. of viols : a 
chest containing a set of viols: the set of viols itself; 
also a party of players so equipped. Comb, j c.- 
founder, -foundering: see Founder sb . 4 a. 
fChest, sb . 2 [OE. cdasl, refash, of edas, a. L. 
causa Cause.] Strife, contention -1450. 

Chest (tjest), v. 1473. [£. Chest j^. 1 ] i. 
trans. To put into a chest or coffin. 9. To 
meet or strike with the chest 1843. 

1. He dicth and is chested Gen. 1 . ( headnote ). 

Chested (tfe*sted ),///. a. 160 1. L[f. prec .1 
Enclosed in a chest or coffin. 9. [f. Chest sb . 1 J 
Having a chest; chiefly in comb., as deep-*., etc. 
fChesteine, chesten. [ME. chasteim, a. 
OF. chastaigne , - ainex — L. castanea, a. Gr. iro- 
oravia, synonym of uaardveiov (in full naara- 
vtiov K&pvov nut of Kaaravaia in Pontus, or 
Castana in Thessaly. See also Chestnut.] A 
chestnut-tree -1601 ; a chestnut -1674. 

Chester. [OE. ceaster : — prehist. OE. +csts- 
tra , a. L. castra. Still existing in place-names ; 
also in the forms - caster , -cester.] A walled 
town ; orig. one that had been a Roman station 
in Britain. 

Chesterfield (tje'staiffld). [f. an Earl of 
Chesterfield.] A kind of overcoat 1889, also a 
kind of large overstuffed sofa 190a Chester- 
fle'ldian a. relating to or characteristic of the 
fourth Earl (1694-1773), a writer on manners 
and etiquette. 

Chesterlite (tfe-stajlait). 1850. [f. Chester 
Co., Penn., U.S.J Min. A variety of orthoclase. 

Chestnut, chesnut (tje-sn»t). 1519. [f. 
chesten , late form of Chesteine + Nut. Ckes* 
nut was till 1820, chestnut is, the current form.] 
A i. The edible nut of the chestnut-tree (Cas- 
tanea vesca), said to have been introduced from 
Asia Minor. Two or more of the nuts are en- 
closed in a prickly burr. 9. The tree itself; also 
its wood 1578. 8. Applied to the Horse-chest- 
nut, or its seed 1832. 4. The hard knob in 

the skin of the horse at the inner side of the 
fore-legs 1859. 5. slang. A venerable joke or 

story 1886. B. as adj. x. Of the colour of a 
chestnut; deep reddish brown X656. a. Short 
for c. horse, (colloq.) 1840. 

Chetah, var. oi Cheetah. 
tChevachee. ME. [a. OF. chcvauchie 
Rom. type cavalcata, cavalcare : — late L. cabal- 
licare , f. caballus. Cf. Cavalcade.] An ex- 
pedition on horseback; a raid, campaign -1592. 

Che-vage. Now Hist. 1461. [a. F., f. chef % 
chief (chew) head.] Capitation or poll-money. 
jtCneval (J?vcrl). 2609. Fr. for ‘horse*, used 
in comb., as in Cheval-glass, and In the Fr. 
phrase d c. *on horseback', * with one foot on 
each side Mil. * in command of two roads or 
lines of communication \ 

(iCheval de frise; usu. pi. Chevaux do 
frise (JavJ * do frf*z). 1688. [Fr.; lit. 'horse of 
Friesland ' ; because first employed there.] Mil , 
A large joist, with six sides, traversed with iron- 
pointed spikes above six feet long, and crossing 
one another; used to check cavalry charges, and 
stop breaches. Also transf. 

The Danes.. had planted themselves.. behind their 
Chevaux de Frise 1710. 

|| Chevalet (J?va 1 *). x8io. [Fr., dim. of 
cheval.] A trestle for a bridge* 

Cheval-glass (J/va-lgla»). 1855. [f. Fr. 
cheval + Glass.] A mirror swung on a frame, 
and large enough to reflect the whole figure. 

Cbevalier (JevMl.'j). [ME., «. AK. ckeva- 
Itr, tkivaltr, mod.F. ehevalur : — L. type cabal- 
lariut, f. caballus. Also pronounced as Fr. 


0(curl). e (e») (there). /(A) (two), ((ft. bin). 5 (fir, Irra, Anth). 



CHEV ALINE 

(Jzvalyz). ] i. A horseman; esp. a mounted 
soldier, a Knight (< arch .). 9 . A member of cer- 
tain orders of knighthood, etc. 1728 3. A 

chivalrous man; a gallant 1630. 

The C. or C. de St. Georg* • James Stuart, son of 
lames 1 1 , the Old Pretender. The Young C. : Charles 
Edward Stuart, the Young Pretender. C. ofimiustry 
( F. chevalier et Industrie) also C . of fortune : ooe who 
lives by his wits, a sharper. 

Chevaline (Je-v&lin), <x. 1550. [a. F.] Of 
or pertaining to horses, horse-. Also subst. 
horse-flesh. 

+Che-vance f chle-vance. ME. [a. F. Cf. 
Achievance.] 1. Acquisition of wealth; concr. 
estate -1603. a. Raising of money -1645. 3. 

Achievement -1600. 

tCheve, chieve, v. ME. [a. OF. chever, f. 
chef.\ 1. intr. To fare {well, ill . etc.) -1674. 
a. intr. To get {to a place). ME. only. 3. To 
acquire. ME. only.. 4. intr. To happen. ME. 
only. 5. To do homage to. ME. only. 6. To 
achieve -1530 

IjChevelure (J>vSlti*r). 1470. [a. F. L. 

capillatura , f. capillatus , i. capillus a hair. ] 1. 

A head of hair; fa wig. a. transf The lumi- 
nous appearance surrounding the nucleus of 
comets ; tlie diffused light round certain nebu- 
lous stars. (So in Fr. J 1672. 

Cheven, obs. f. Chevin. 

Cheven tayn, -eyn, etc. ; see Ch k vet a i n f.. 
tChe*vereL [ME. chevrelle , a. OF., dim. of 
chivre : — L. capra ; in mod.F. rcpl. by chevrette. ] 
lit . Kid; used in the sense of kid-leather -1609. 
fig. Flexible, elastic -1705. Also attrib. 
fig. The lawiers have such chauercll consciences 
Si UBBKS. a Hence fChe*verelUe v. to make capable 
of stretching, like c. -leather {rare). 

t Che • vesaile. ME. [a. OF. chevepaille , f. 
OF. chevece L. capitia , pi. of capitium open- 
ing for the head in a tunic, eta ; cf. Cavesson.] 
The collar of a coat, gown, etc.; in the 14th c. 
often ornamented. 

ffChevet (frvf). 1809. [F. chevet pillow.] 

The apsidai termination of the east end of a 
church. 

tChe^vetaine. [ME., a. OF.; see Captain.] 
* Chieftain -1586. 

|CheviUe (JevPl). 1883. [a. F.] A word or 
phrase inserted solely to round off a sentence or 
complete a verse. 

Chevin (tje'vin). Z450. [a. F. ; of unkn. 

etym.l The Chub, 

Cheviot (tfpvist, tfe*v-). 1815. [Name of a 
range of hills in Scotland.] x. C. sheep , in pi. 
Cheviots ; a breed of short-wooled sheep, thriv- 
ing on the C. hills, and valued for their wool, 
a. A cloth made from this wool 1883. 
fChe*visance. ME. [a. OF., f. chevir ; see 
Chevisb v.] x. Achievement; furtherance 
(ME. only); resource -1650; provision, supply 
(also concr.) -16x1 ; booty -1658. a. spec. 
Borrowing; a loan ; gain (in a bad sense) -1626. 
3. The lending of money, goods, etc. for profit; 
dealing for profit -1602. II Confused by Spenser 
and others with chevance, chivalry , chevauchee , 
etc. : Enterprise; chivalry; prowess, etc. 
t Che* vise, V. [ME. chcvis- , a. F. cheviss -, 
chevir to bring to a head or end, f. chef.} x. 
t rafts. To achieve; intr . to succeed. ME. only, 
a. intr. (refi.) To get on with -1491, 3. reft. 

To help, take care of {oneself) -150a 4. To 

provide, obtain; to borrow -1487. 

|| Chevrette (jevre’t). 1731. [F. ; dim. of 
chivre, L. capra. J fx. A machine for raising 

guns or mortars into their carriages -177a. a. 
A thin goatskin leather for gloves (mod.). 
Chevron (Je*vren), sb* ME. [a. F. :-L. 
type *caprionem, f. caper goat. Cf. Sp. cabriol. 1 
1. A beam or rafter; esp. in pi. the couples of 
the roof which meet at the riage 1^80. a. Her. 
A charge on the escutcheon, consisting of a bar 
bent like two meeting rafters, thus, A ME. 
3. The same shape used in decorative art, etc. 
1608. 4. esp. A distinguishing mark on the 

sleeve of non-commissioned officers, policemen, 
etc. 18x3. 

Comb. 1 C.-bone, the V*haped bone branching from 
the vertebral column of some animals 1 •moulding, 
a moulding of a zigzag pattern j •work. Also -wise 
(-ways) adv. t in tne manner of a c. Hence fChe*- 
vron w. to fit with chevrons or chevronwise {rare). 
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+Che*vron, sb . 2 1754. [app. an error for 
Cheven el] A glove. 

Chevronel (Je’vrdnel). 157a. [dim. of 
Chevron sb.] Her. A bent bar on tne escut- 
cheon half the breadth of the chevron. 

Chevrotain, -in (Je-vrnt^n, -tin). 1774. [a. 
F., dim. of OF chevrot, dim. of cktirre . J Tne 
smaller species of Musk Deer, found in S.E 
Asia. 

Chevy, chivy (tje-vi, tJV -), sb. Alsochiwy. 
178c. [?f. Chevy chase.] 1. A hunting cry, a. 
A chase 1824. 

Chevy Chase: the scene of a Border skirmish; 
hence, transf. a running pursuit ; a bustle. 

Chevy, chivy (tje-vi, tjV-),v. 1836. [Sec 
the sb. ) To chase; intr . to scamper. 

Chew(tjitf),z;. [OK cdowan:— OTeut.*£ew- 
wan.] 1. To crush, bruise, and grind by the 
action of the molar teeth; esp. to masticate 
(food). 9. fig. and transf. To examine or plan 
deliberately; to meditate on ME. 3. intr. To 
perform the action described in sense x ; to bite, 
champ (on, upon) MK 4. fig. To meditate, 
ruminate upon % on, occas. at 1580. 

Phr. To c . the end 1 to bring food back into the mouth 
and c. it over again, at, a cow does ; fig. to ruminate. 
Hence Chew*er. Chew'ing vbl. so., attrib. c.-gum 
{l/.S.) t a flavoured preparation of the gum. like sub- 
stance (1 chicle ) obtained from the bully tree and the 
Kupodilla, used as a masticatory. 

Chew (tf‘«),j£. ME. [f. prec.] I. The action 
of the vb. 9. That which is chewed or for 
chewing ; spec, a quid 1725, 
tChew-etl. ME. [?] A dish of various kin (I b 
of meat and fish, minced and seasoned -1688. 
tChew-et-. rare. [a. F. chouette .] A chough; 
applied to a chatterer, x Hen. J V, V. i. 29. 

Chewink, var. of Cheewink. 
fCheyney. 1668. [var. of China.] A 
worsted or woollen stuff -1757. 

IlChia. 1601. - Cha, qv. 

Chian (ksr&n), a. 1631. [f. L. Chius 
(a. Gr.J.l'Of or pertaining to Chios (now Scio) 
in the Aegean Sea. absol An inhabitant of 
Chios ; also -r C. wine. 

C. earth (Chia terra ) : an earth obtained from Chios, 
formerly used as an astringent and a cosmetic. 

Chianti (kiae-nti). 1833. A dry red wine 
produced in the Chianti Mountains, Tuscany, 

|| Chiaroscuro (kya:resk*Te). 1686. [It. ; f. 

chiaro (: — L. elans) 4 - oscuro (: — L. of 


obscurus ) ; 


cf. F. clair-obscur.'\ +x. The style of pictorial 
art in which only tne light and shade are repre- 
sented ; black (or sepia) and white -1830. 9 

The disposition of the brighter and darker 
masses in a picture 1686. Also transf and fig. 
Also attrib. var. Chi&ro-oacuro. Hence 
Chiarosctrrlst.a painter distinguished'for his c. 
IlChiasma (kaise'rmA). Also chiasm. 1839. 
[a. Gr., f. yitiffiv to mark with or like a chi 
(X, v).] Anat. Intercrossing or decussation. 

Optic c. : the optic commissure or decussation of the 
fibres of the optic nerves. Hence Chia'smal a. of 
the nature of c. 

|| Chiasmus (ksim*zm#s). 1871. [mod.L., a, 
Gr. xiaopo* ; see prec .1 Gram. A figure by 
which the order of words in one clause is in- 
vei ted in a second clause. Heuce Chia’stic a, 
marked by c. 

Chiastolite (ksiarstflsit). 1800. [f. Gr. 

Xiaoros arranged crosswise (see Chi asm a) + 
-LITE.] Min. A variety of Andalusite, a trans- 
verse section of which often exhibits the figure 
of a cross. 

|| Chiaus (tjaus, tjauf ). 1599. [Turk.eAdttM.] 
A Turkish messenger, lictor, or sergeant. 
Chibol (tjrbsl). Still dial. MK [a. NFr. 
*chiboule : — L. ce~, csepulla, f. cepa , csepa onion.] 
x. A species of Allium (A.fistulosum), known 
also as Welsh Onion. 9. A spring onion with 
the green stalk attached 1848. 

H Chibouk, chibouque (tfibu-k). 1813. [a. 

Turk. The spelling chibouque is Fr.] The long 
pipe smoked by the Turks. 

|| Chic (JVk ), sb. slang. 1856. [F. ; of unkn. 
origin.] Artistic skill and dexterity; style. As 
adj. I Not so used in F.] Stylish. 

U Chica (tjrkfi). 1830. [Native name.] A red 
pigment obtained from the Bignonia Chica , a 
native of Guiana and Columbia, used by some 
tribes for palming the^gjdn. 


CHICORY 

Chica 2 ; see Chicha. 

Chicane (Jik£fn), sb. 1676. [a. F.,oftmkn. 
origin.] x. — Chicanery x. 1699. fa. (with 
pi.) An instance of chicanery ; a subterfuge, 
quibble -1752. 

x, C. in furs, and Casuistry in lawn Pore. a. One 
who takes ad vantage of such chicanes, is not commonly 
regarded as an honest man Hums. 

Chicane (Jike* n),v. 1679. [a. F. chicaner.} 

. To employ chicanery; to quibble, cavil. 9. 
trans . To quibble over; to overreach by chi- 
canery. 3. Bridge. The condition of holding 
no trumps 1886. Hence Chica-ner. 
Chicanery. 1613. [a. F. chicanerie .] I. 
I-egal trickery, pettifogging; the use of subter- 
fuge and trickerv in debate or action; quibbling, 
sophistry. 9. (with pi.) A dishonest artifice of 
law; a sophistry, quibble, trick 1688. 

z. The c. of the lawyeis Rich arpson. a. Impatient 
of such chicaneries Bosw. Smith. 

Chich (tjitj), sb. ? Obs . [ME. chiche, a. OF., 
:--(ult.) L. cicer.} Bat. The Chick-pea; occas. 
used of the Lentil (Ervum Lens). 

I| Chicha (tJ’PtJd). Also erron. chica. 1760. 
[Haytian.] A fermented liquor made from 
maize by tne natives of S. America. 
Chich(e)ling, obs. f. Chickling. 
fChi'Chevache. MK [A perversion of Fr. 
chichtface, lit. ‘ thin face*, found only in Eng.] 
A fabulous cow that fed only on patient wives, 
and was theicfore always lean and hungry. 
Chick (tjik), sb.* ME. [Short for Chicken. 
Treated as a dim. of Chicken ; but in s. w. 
dial., chick is sing , chicken pi. ] 1. A chicken; 

occas., the young of any bird. 9. transf. A 
child; a term of endearment MK 
|| Chick, cheek, sbA 1698. (Hindi chik.} A 
screen-blind made of finely split bamboo, laced 
with twine ; used in doorways or windows. 
Chick, Sc. 1791. A tick (of a clock, etc.]. 
Chick, v. Now dial. ME. [Echoic ; cf. Chip.] 
intr. To sprout; to crack as a seed does in 
sprouting; to chap. Also trans. 
Chickabiddy. 1785. [f. C hick + Biddy*.] 
A term of endearment to a child. 

Chickadee (tfikadf*). U.S. 1854. [From 
its note .1 The Biack-cap Titmouse (Earns atri - 
capillus) of N. America. 

Chickaree (t/ik&rr). US. 1834. [From its 
cry.] The larger American Red Squirrel. 
Chicken (tfrkcn). [OE. cicen.Cfi. Dn. kickrn. 
kuiken , MHG. kUchen\ whence Get. iuchlein.) 
x. The young of the domestic fowl ; its flesh 
Occas. used as pi. or collect. ; esp. dial. a. 
transf. A child ME. 3 .fig. One young and in- 
experienced 1711; one who 15 Chicken-heart- 
ed x6ii. 

a. Afacb. iv. ill, 2x8. 3. Your bints that Stella is no 
c. Swikt. Chikins, to be afraid of c\ ei y cloud 1633. 

Phr. Mother Cary’s (or Carey's) c. \ a sailors’ name 
for the Stormy Petrel 5 also (in / '.) for falling snow. 

Comb, t C. -breast, a malformed projection of the 
breast-bone t hence -breasted a . ; -cholera, an in- 
fectious disease of chickens; -heart, a bean as 
timorous as a chicken’s ; a cowardly person t hence 
-hearted a.% -pox. a mild eruptive disease, which 
chiefly attacks children; Varicella; chic ken wort, 
~ Chick wekd. Hence Chixkenhood. 
Chfrcken-ha'zard. 1845. See Hazard. 
Chi -cken-meat, chicken's meat, chick- 
meat [OE. cicena mete.} Food for chickens. 
Hence, a name for various plants, including 
endive; now dial, for Chickweed. 
Chi'ckling 1 . A tiny chick. (Diets.) 
Chickling 2 , chichling (tfi-klig, tfrtjliq). 

1548. [ In 16th a cicheling, chic he ling , dim. of 
ciche Chich, repr. L cicercula as dim. of cicera . 
App. at first a misprint.] Bot. The Common 
cultivated Vetch (Lathy rus salivus), grown in 
England for fodder. Now Chickling Vetch. 
Chick-pea (tjl-k pf*)- 1548. [Orig . 
chick-pease -, f. cich Chich a Pease, after Fr. 
pots chic he ; altered in 18th c. by some error.] 
Bot. A dwarf species of pea (Cicer arietitium), 
widely used foriood. Called earliera'tfA, Chich, 
Chickweed (tjrkwfd), occas. chicken- 
weed. ME. ff. Chicken sb. 4- Weed, as eaten 
by chickens.] Bot. A name applied esp. to 
Stellaria media (N.O. Caryopkyllacen), and to 
many allied or merely similar plants. 

Chicory (Urk6ri). 1450. [a. F. cichorh 
(pow chick or/e) : — L. cichorium, cickoreum , ad* 


t (man), a (pass), on (load), v (cut). § (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (get). 



CHIDE 

Gr. nfyopa, mx< 5 p«ia (neut. pi.). J The plant 
Cickorium Intybus (N.O. Composite) ; also its 
root, ground and roasted as an addition te #r 
substitute for coffee. 

Chide (tfoid), v. Pa. t. chid (tfid) ; pa. pple. 
chid, chidden (tjrd’n). [OE. cidan wk. vb. : 
Eng. only.] x. mtr. fa. To contend with loud 
and angry altercation, brawl, wrangle -1693 ; 
tb. to scold -17. c. to utter rebuke ME. 
Also fig. Const . With preps., esp. fat, t with , 
(later, against). a. trans . To scold, Tebuke, 
find fault with. (The main mod. use, but now 
ehlefly lit. and arch.) ME. Also Jig. and transf \ 
8* With adv., etc. : To drive, impel, or compel 
by chiding 1590. 

s. c. To.. present My true account, lest he, return- 
ing, c. Milt. Sohh. xiv. fig. The silver snarling 
trumpets *gan to c. Keats. a Having chidden her 
for undutifulness Johnson, fig. The Sea That chides 
the Banket of England x Hon. IV, m. i. 45,. i He 
hath chid me hence Mids. N. in. ii. 3x3. Hence 
Chl'der, one who chides ; so tChl'deress, fChl’- 
tf eater, a female chider. Chi'dingly ado. 

Chide, sb. ME. [f. prec.] fl. Wrangling; 
an angry rebuke -1666. 9 . transf Brawling (of 

streams) (rare). 

a. The c. of streams and hum of bees Thomson. 
Chief (tjif), sb . [ME. chef, chief, a. OF. 
Rom. type *capnm : — L. caput.] 

L +1. lit. The head (of the Dody) (rare) -1535. 
ta. The head, top, upper end -1579. 3. Her. 

The upper third of the field 1440. 

3. Jne.: borne on the upperjjart of the shield. 

II. Transf. and fig. 1. The head of a body 
of men, of an organization, state, town, party, 
office, etc.; foremost authority, leader, ruler 
M E. ; spec, the head man of a clan, tribe, etc. 
1587. ta. The head town or city; the Capital 
-ME, t3- The best part ; the height -1607. 
+ 4 ; Chief position, excellency -160a. 5. «» 

chief-rent 1601. 

x. The c. of the Kitchen Thackeray, of Glengarry 
Scott. Chiefs out of wr, and Statesmen out of place 
Pope. 3. In the c. ot summer 1607, 4. 1 1 ami. I. iii. 74. 

Phr. In chief, a. Feudal Law. [med L. in capite . j 
Applied to a tenant holding, or tenure held, immedi- 
ately from the Lord Paramount. Hence extended to 
tenancy by a puipetual ground-rent. b. In the chief 
place or posit .on. Often in titles, as Commander -in- 
C., etc, c. Chiefly. Comb. : c.-rerit, a rent paid 
under a tenure in c. ; now - quit-rent. Hence Chie’f- 
dom, the estate, position, or dominion of a c. Chle*f- 
*Ty, chie’fry, (/r.) the office and territory of an 
Irish c. t the dues belonging to the chief of a clan or 
district ; the analogous payments of rent or tribute. 
Chle*fess, a female (ethnic) c. Chie'fless a. 
Chie*fly a. pertaining to a c. Chle’fship, the office 
and function of c. 

Chief (tjxf), a. and quasi-a&. ME. [f.prec.] 
X. ■■IlEAD-; as C. Baron , Constable , Justice, 
Rabbi , Secretary , etc. a. At the head in im- 

portance; principal, foremost, greatest ME. 
8. * Of the first order’ (J.); prominent, leading. 

( In this use, formerly compared ch iefer, ch iefest. ) 
ME. +4. Best, finest; choice -1660. 5. Sc. 

Intimate (see Prov. xvi. a8) 1530. 6. absol . or 

ellipt. a .pi. Chief people x«j68. b. The most; 
the bulk 1833. 7 * a(fv * Chiefly, principally 

(arch.) 1553. So ch iefest. 

a. His c. intimate Hawthorne. My cheif design 
Boyle. 3. The cheifTe peeres of the realme 1336. A 
c. object of the expedition Macaulay. 4. His c. com- 
panion was ever some c. book Fuller. Phr. Chief 
good: used us tr. L. sum mum bonutn. 

Chiefage, var. of Chevage. 

Chiefly (tjrfli), adv. ME. [f. Chief a. + 
-LY*. ] 1. In particular; pre-eminently; especially; 
most of all. 9. Mainly, for the most part ME. 

z. Not life, hut a good life, is to he c. valued Jowbtt. 
a. Caesar’s character is c. made up of Good-nature 
Addison. 

Chieftain (tjfften). [ME .chef-, chief tayne, 
var. of ChEvetaine, partly assim. to chef 
Chief.] tx. — Chief sb. U. x. -1837* A 
captain (arch, and poet.) ME, 3. The Chief 
of a clan or tribe 1587. t4- One who takes a 

leading part -1600. 

3. Chieftains, which in <he Highland acceptation, 
signifies the he.td of a particular branch of a tribe, . . 
Chief, ..the leader and commander of the whole name 
Scott. Hence Chie'ftaincy [after lieutenancy, 
etc. ], the position of a c. 1 government by a c. Chief- 
tainess. a female chief or c. Cme*ftainry, the 
rank, rule, or territory of a c. t a body of chieftains 
collectively. Chie’ftaJnshlp, the position of a c. 

+Chie*fty. 1559. [f. Chief.] Headship ; 
chief place prjdegree -1644, 


JOI 

Chidd (tJMd). Sc. 1758. [var. of Child.] 
Fellow, chap. 

Chierete, chierte(e, obs. ff. Chertr. 

Chleve : see Chevb. 

Chiflf-chaif (tji ‘fi tfaf) . 1780. [From its note.] 
A bird, one of the Sylviinn or Warblers, also 
called f^esser Pettychaps (Phylloscopus ntfus). 

0 Chiffon (JVfofi). 1876. [F. ; f. ckijfe rag,] 
x. pi. Ornamental adjuncts to a lady s dress, 
4 fal-lals’; feminine dress. 9. (JFfpn). A dia- 
phanous silky muslin used in dressmaking 1890k 
Chiffonier (Jifoni»\i). Also -onniei\e, 
cheffoxiier. 1806. [a. F. chiffonier , -tire rag- 

gatherer, /rsfff/aplece of furniture with drawers 
for odds and onds. ] x . A small cupboard with 
a top forming a sideboard |) a. A rag-picker; 
a collector of scraps. [Fr. | 1856. 
fl Chignon (JiVrii). 1783. [a.F. chignonix&pt 
of the neck; orig. a var. of chainon link, f. chatne 
chain.] A large coil or hump of hair, worn by 
women at various times on the back of the head. 

These girls .. are all alike — from c. to ankle 1871. 

Chigoe (tji-g*). Also Jigger. 1691. [West- 
Tndian ; Y.chique , ?from Sp.fArVosmall(Littrtf).] 
A small species of flea (Pulcx or Sarcopsylla 
penetrans), found in the West Indies and South 
America, The female burrows beneath the skin 
of the human feet (and hands), and eauses 
itching and painful sores. 

Chilblain (tfilblrin). 1547. [f. Ciiill + 
Blain.J An inflammatory swelling produced 
by exposure to cold, affecting the hands and 
feet, accompanied with heat* itching, and occa- 
sionally ulceration. Hence Chi’lblained a. af- 
fected with chilblains. ChiTblainy a. 

Child (tjbild), sb. PI. children (tjrldren). 
[ OE. cild (pL cildru, - ra ) : — OTeut. type *kil- 
po from root *kilf-, whence (doth, kilpei womb. 
Not found elsewhere. The ME. pi. childre, 
cAr/flfer became ch ildcr-cn , ch 1 Idre-n in the south, 
and this is now the standard form.] 

L x. Foetus, inlant. spec. A female infant 
(dial.) 16x1. 9. A boy or girl OE. IntheBible, 

used, as tr. Heb., of youths entering upon man- 
hood (see Dan. i. 17). 3. transf. One who is 

as a child in character, manners, attainments, 
and esp. in experience or judgement ME. 4. 
A pupil at school ME.; a chorister 1510. 5. A 

youth of gentle birth : used as a kind of title 

i dreh. and now spelt chylde or childe .) OE. t6- 
i lad in service; a page, etc. -1610. 
x. If she bcarc a maid c. Lev. xii. 5. A boy, or a 
Child® I wonder f Went. T. 111. iii. 71. 3. Mm are 

but children of a larger growth Dry den. 4. spec. 
Campanpe, played . . by . . the childi en of Panics Lyly. 
5. Childe Rowland Lear m. iv. 187. 

n. As correlative to parent, x. The offspring, 
male or female, of human parents MEL Also 
fig. and transf 9 . pi. In Biblical and derived 
uses : Descendants ; members of the tribe or 
clan ME. 3. Applied (chiefly in pi. ) to disciples 
of a teacher. (Chiefly Biblical.) ME. 4 .fig. 
Expressing origin, extraction, dependence, at- 
tachment, or natural relation to a place, time, 
cii cum stance of birth, ruling quality. Orig. a 
Hebraism. ME. 

x. fig. Thou c. of the devil Acts xiii. 10. Dreames : 
Which are the children of an idle braine Rom. 4 JuL 
iv. 97. a. Jvdg. iv. 6. C. of God (TheoL) : i. e. by 


33 ( of fancy Milt.; of the Renanccnce 1876. 

Phrases, a. Withe, x lit. pregnant ; t fig teeming; 
eager ( to do a thing). b. Chud's play : lit. childish 
sport; fig. a piece of work easily done, trifle 
Como.i c.-crowlng, spasmodic croup; -rites sb. 
pi., the rites connected with the baptism of children. 

Hence ChPlded ppl. a. provided with a c. or 
children. tChi'lder. dial. pi. of Child, whence 
tChi’lderless. Childic, chin. of Child (rare). 
tChPldiiignVjfl. child-bearing; uUnppl.a. ChiTd- 
lesa a. Childlessness. CbPldllng (rare). 
Childly a. childish or childlike; also as adv. 
Childlfness. Childness, fchildish humour Wint. 
T. 1. ii. 170; quality of being a c Chi ‘Id ship (St. 
Paul's viodao-ia), the relation of child to parent ; filia- 
tion. adoption. 

tCnlld ( t/sild), v. ME. [f. prec.l I. intr . To 
be delivered -x8o8. a. trans. To bring forth (a 
child) -1611. Also fig. 
s. Within ii dayes they Chylded both Latimer. 

Child-bearing, vbl. sb. ME. Parturition ; 
jestatign (rare). 


CHILL 

Childbed (tfai’ldbtd). ME. [f. Child 
Bed sb,] x. The bed in which a child is bora 
1594. 9. The state of a woman in labour ME* 
3. The womb. Now dial, 2535. Also attrih. 

Child-birth (tJri’ldboj». 1549. [f-asprec. 
+ Birth.] The bearing or birth of a child. 

Childe; see Child sh. I. 5. 

Childermas (tjrldaim&s). arch.^Rcpr. an 
OE. wd., f. cildra gun. pi. + tnsesse. J The festival 
of the Holy Innocents (the 98th of December), 
commemorating the slaughter of the children by 
Herod (Matt. ii. x6). Usually c.-day, - tide . 
Childhood (tjai ldhnd). [OE .d/dhdd; see 
-Head, j x. The state or stage of life of a child; 
the time during which one is a child ; the time 
from birth to puberty. Also fig . 9. concr. This 
state or age personified 1605. t3* Childishness 
-ME. f 4. * childship -1636. Also attrib. 

1. fig. The C. of our ioy Rom. 4 JuL 111. iii. 95. s. 
The well-governed c. of this realm Scott. 4. Lear 
11. iv. 181. Phr. Second e, 1 the state of childishness 
incident to extreme old age. 

Childish (tfoi'Ul ij), a. [OE. cildisc; see 
-ish >.1 1. Of 1 , belonging, or proper to a child 

or to cnildhood. 9. Not befitting mature age; 
puerile, silly ME. 

x. C. trebble A. V. L. 11. vii. 16a. a What cannot 
be auoided, Twere c. weaknesse to lament 3 Hen.. VI 
v. iv. 38. Hence Chi'ldish-ly adv., -ness. 

Childlike, child-like (tjorlrilaik), a. 1586. 
[f. Child sb.] x. Belonging to or becoming a 
child ; filial. 9. Like a child ; (of qualities, etc.) 
like those of a child. (Usu. in a good sense, as 
opp. to childish .) 1738. Also as adv. 

x. Her child-like dutie Two Gent. 111. i. 75. a. The 
c. heart Wesley. Hence ChPldlikeness. 

fChildre, children, pi. of Child. 
Childwife, child-wife. ti.(tjai ld,w3if), A 
woman in, or just out of, childbed -1636. a. 
(tjarldiwai-f), A wife who is a child. (Always 
with hyphen.) 1852. 

fChildwite (tjai-ldwait). ME. [f. OE. did 
+ wite penalty.) Old Law. A fine paid to th« 
lord for getting his bondwoman with child-1607 

Chile, chill, vars. of Chilli. 

Chiliad (kiliftd). 1598. [ad. L. chi lias, -ad-, 
a.Gr.] i.Agroupof 1,000 (things); athousand 
9. A period of 1,000 years 1653; esp. the mil- 
lennium (Rev. xx. 1-3) 170a. 

a. After some . . Centuries, or even Chiliads Hartley 

Chillagon (ki'li&gjfti). 169a. [f. Gr. yfA uh 
+ ytvviaf] A plane figure with a thousand 
angles. 

Chlliahedron (ki-lidhrdr^i). rare. 1690. 
[f. Gr. x*A>nH + efipo.] A plane figure having a 
thousand sides. 

ChiHarch (ki li,ajk). 1656. [ad. L., a. Gr. 
Xihuipyr/s, -os, {. xi Aim + &.px&*-] The com- 
mander of a thousand men. So Chi’liarchy, 
ta body of a thousand men; the post of c. 

Chili asm (ki'li.aez’m). 1610. [ad. Gr. yi- 
\taopU>$, f. ^lAtds.J The doctrine of the mil- 
lennium ; the opinion that Christ will reign in 
bodily presence on earth for a thousand years 
So Chi'Hast, an adherent of c. Chilia stic, 
t*al a. , -ally adv. 

fChili*ndre. ME. [ad. mecLL. chilindrus , 
for L. cylindrus, a. Gr.] A portable sun-dial of 
cylindrical form used in early times -1530. 

Chilio- ; see Kilo-. 

Chill (tjil), sb. [OE. c{le, citfe OTeut. 
type kalis, f. kalan to be Cold. App. obs. by 
1400, but revived since f 1600.] 

tl. In OE. and ME. (chile, chele , cheele.) Re- 
placed by mod. Cold. 

It. If. the vb. or adj.] (chill.) 1. An un- 
naturally lowered bodily temperature marked 
by shivering, etc.; the cold fit of an ague; now 
esp. a sudden affection of physical cold, which 
is often a first stage or symptom of illness i6or 
9. A coldness of the air, water, etc., which makes 
one shiver; a cold which has a depressing effect 
on the body 1788. Also in fl. 3. fig. A de- 
pressing influence upon the feelings; depressing 
coldness of manner x8ax. 4. techn. An iron 
mould, or a piece of iron in a sand mould, for 
making chilled castings ; cf Chill v . 2874. 

x. To catch, give one, ac. a. To take the c. a 
liquid) : to raise it to a temperate heat. The chitis 
of night 1831, 3 Ac. Comes o'er my heart Bybom. 

To cast or throw a e* over. 
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CHILL 

CU11 (tjil), a. ME. [app. f. prec.] X. Cold ; 
new always depressingly or injuriously cold; 
that chills, or causes to shiver a. Depressingly 
affected by cold x6o8. 8 * fig That tends to re- 

press warmth of filing, etc. ME. ; repressed, 
deadened, in feeling 1633. 

1. A c. easterly wind Scott. a. My veins are c. 
Per. 11. i. 77. 3. C. Penury repress'd their noble rage 
Gray. Hence ChHlish a. {rare), Chi'Uness, c. 
quality or condition. 

Chill (tjil), v, ME. [app. f. as prec.] l.intr. 
x. To become cold. 9. To take a chill 1830. 

XL trans. 1. To make cold ; to affect injuriously 
with cold ME. a .fig. To affect as with cold ; 
to check {warmth, etc. ) ; to damp, dispirit 1597. 
8* techn. To cool and harden the surface of cast 
iron by contact with cold iron, or by casting in 
an iron mould. Also gen, 1831. 4. Painting . 

To deaden (a varnished surlace) by cold, etc. 
1859. 5. eolloq . To take the chill off 1825. 

x. Kv’ry Lady’s Blood with Fear was chill’d Drydbn. 
a. Nothing chills the heart like, .distrust 1849. Hence 
Chi*ller. ChiTlingly adv. Comb . c.-room, a 
room for chilling meat. 

Chilli, chilly (t/i-li). 166a. [In Sp. chile , 
ohili, a. Mexican chilli .] The dried pod of 
species of Capsicum or Red Pepper ; also, the 
shrub which bears chillies. 

QChMlum. 1781. [Hindi chilam.'] The part 
of the hookah containing the tobacco, etc.; 
loosely , the hookah, the act of smoking, the 
* fill 1 of tobacco. 

1 Chillumchee. 1715. [Hindi chilamchi.] A 
wash-hand basin of brass or tinned copper. 
Chilly (tjili), a. 1570. [f. ChilljJ. + -yL] 
x. That chills; disagreeably cold. a. Affected 
by a chill; sensitive to cold i6ix. 8 - fig < Ad- 
verse to warmth of feeling 1841 
3. fie, C. to general theories Morlky. Hence 
Chi* J lily adv. ; also Chi'lly. ChiTliness. 
Chilo-: see Cheil(o)-. 
n Chilognathan (k3il^*gn£j>£n), a., sb. 1835. 
[f. mod.L. Chilognatha sb. pi., name of the 
order, f. Gr. yeiko* lip + yvdBos jaw.] Zoo l. 
Belonging to, or one of, an order of Myriapoda 
or Centipedes, with segmented bodies and heads 
furnished with two pairs of maxillae, of which 
the second pair are united to form a lower lip. 
IlChiloma (kailJa-mA). [modLL., a. Gr., f. 
X«Xor.] Zool, The upper lip of a mammal 
when tumid and continued without Interruption 
from the nose. 

Chilopod (kai’loppd). 1837 [f. mod.L. chi - 
lo'poda sb. pi. (also used), f. Gr. \u\os + vovs, 
wo8-.] Zool, One of the Chilopoda, an order of 
Myriapoda, having segmented bodies, and two 
anterior pairs of legs converted into foot-jaws. 
The order contains the Centipedes proper. 
Hence Chilo'podan a . and sb, Chilo'podous a, 
of the nature of the Chilopoda 
Chilostomatous (ksibst^matds),^. 1881. 
[f. Gr. + (TtS/mt-,] Zool, Having the cell- 

mouth closed with a movable lip. 

Chiltern (tjrltain). [In OE. Chron. anno 
1009 Cittern : unexplained.] x. Proper name 
•f a range of hills which extend from Oxford- 
shire, across Buckinghamshire, into Bedford- 
shire and Hertfordshire. 9. a. and sb. Applied 
to a kind of soil, and to districts having this 
soil 1523. 

Chiltem Hundreds : a tract of Crown lands which 
contain the Chiltern Hills. The Stewardship 0/ the 
Chiltem Hundreds is by a legal figment held to be an 
office of profit under the Crown, and is conferred on 
any member of parliament desiring to resign his seat, 
which by law he cannot do, so Tong as he is duly 
qualified. A member who accepts an office of profit 
under the Crown must vacate his seat, subject to 
re-election. 

Cbilver (tfHvai). [OE. cilfer cilfor-lpmb 
ewe-lamb; cf. Swiss kilber tnasc. * young we- 
ther *.] A ewe-lamb : commonly c.-lamb {dial.) 
Chimera, var. of Chimera. 

Chimaeroid (kaimI»Toid), a. 1854. Zool. 
Related to the genus of fishes Chimsera , having 
the tail ending in a thread, the head pointed, 
and only one spiracle. 

Chimbe, var. of Chime. 

Chimbley, dial. var. of Chimney. 

Chime (tjaim), ME. [conn. w.L.*y**- 
beUum Cymbal; but of obscure history.] ti. 
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A cymbal. ME. only. 9. An apparatus for 
striking a set of bells so as to make them chime 
1463. 8. Hence, A set of bells, so attuned as 

to chime when thus struck, or when slightly 
swung 1562. 4. The series of musical sounds 

thus produced 1530. 5. The rhythm of verse; 

jingle 1649. 6. transf. and fig. A system of 

which all the parts are in harmony 1630 ; har- 
mony, accord 1847. 

3. Noise Of clocks and chimes Tennyson. 4. Wee 
haue heard the Chymes at mid-night 9 Hen. IV , in. 
ii. 928. 5. Now the C. of Poetry is done Drydbn. 

6. Nature’s c. Milt. 

Chime, chimb (tjaim), sb.% [ME. chimb(e ; 
cf. alleged OE. * cimstanas base of a pillar*. 
Also Du. him, G. kimme edge, etc. In late use 
often altered to Chine.] x .The rim at the ends 
of a cask, formed by the ends of the staves. 9. 
Naut. That part of the water-way which is left 
the thickest, and above the deck-plank 1833. 

Chime (tjsim), v\ [ME. chirnbe , chyme ; see 
Chime sb. 1 J x. intr. To resound when struck, 
give forth a musical sound. Also trans. {arch.) 
1613. 9. intr. To produce a musical sound 

from a bell by striking it ME. ; trans . to strike 
(a bell, etc.) so that a musical sound is given 
forth 1697. 8. To ring chimes, intr. (and 

trans., with the bells as obj.) 1530. 4. Said of 

a set of bells, trans. and intr. 1563. Alsoyf^. 

5. To recite or repeat in cadence or mechani- 
cally. trans. ana intr. ME. 6, To rime or 
jingle 1667 ; fig. {intr.) to harmonize, agree 1690. 

a. They . . c. their sounding Hammers in a Row 
Dryden, 4, Those great bells Began to c. Tennyson. 
fig. My guts c. twelve 1693. fi. To c. verse Byron. 

6. The intention and expectation c. or go together 
Austin. To c. with one’s mood Dickens. 

Phr. Chime in. To join in harmoniously (in music, 
conversation, etc.). So To c. in i*nth\ to be in complete 
(but subordinate) accord with. 

Chime (tjaim), v* 1880. [f. Chime jA 2 ] 
To groove or chamfer cask-staves for the chime. 
Chimer 1, chimere (tji’mar, M E. 

{ OF. chamarre (mod.F. simarre) ‘a loose and 
ight gowne’ (Cotg.). In med.(An^lo-)L. chi- 
mera :, chimsera , whence perh. tne Eng. form.] 
A loose upper robe; esp. that worn by a bishop, 
to which the lawn sleeves are attached. 
Chimer 2 (tjai-maj). 1611. [f. Chime z>.] 
One who chimes bells. 

Chimera, chimsera (kim!«*rA, kai-). [ME. 
chimere ifivmer), a. F.chimbrc, ad. L. chimsera , 
a. Gr. xifsaipa she-goat or monster. The earlier 
form from Fr. is to be preferred.] x. Gr. Myth 
A fire-breathing monster, with a lion s head, a 
goat's body, and a serpent’s tail, killed by 
Bellerophon. 9. In Arch., Painting, etc. A 
grotesque monster 1634. 3 .fig. A mere wild 
fancy; an unfounded conception. (Theordinary 
mod. use. ) 1587. Also attrib. 

a. An excellent Hand at a Chimera Addison. 3. 
Exploded chimera’s, the. . philosopher’s stone, etc. 
1719. Hence Chlme*ric, -al a. imaginary, fanciful, 
visionary; prone to entertain chimeras. Chixne'ri- 
cally adv. tChi'merize v. to indulge in chimeras. 
fChi'min. 1613. [a. F. c he min .] Old Law. 
A way -1670. 

Chrminage. 1594. [a. OF. cheminagt right 
of way. ] Feudal Law. A toll for liberty of pas- 
sage through a forest. 

Chimney (tji'mni). [ME. chimenec, etc., a. 
OF. cheminie : — late L. caminata , {. L, caminus 
■ furnace, forge, oven \] 1. Afireplace or hearth. 
Now dial. fa. As tr. Gr. ndpivos furnace 
-i 6 ix +3. A (portable) stove -x6i6. 4. The 
passage or flue by which the smoke from a fire, 
etc., ascends ME.; the part which nses above 
the roof ME. 5. The funnel of a steamboat, 
etc. ; the tube of glass placed over the wick of a 
lamp 1816. Also transf. 6. A cleft in a vertical 
cliff by which it may be scaled 1871. 7. Mining. 
An ore-shoot. Also attrib. 

1. Stretch’d out all the chimney's length Milt. 
L* Alter. 111. a a Esdras vi. 4. 4. Our Chimneys 

were blown® downe Mach, 11. ilt 60. 5. transf. Tne 

chemineys of Veseuus Chaucer. 

Comb. : c.-board. r board used to close up r fire- 
place in summer ; -breast, the projecting part of the 
wall between the c.-flue and the room 1 -corner, the 
corner or side of the old-fashioned open fire-place or 
hearth; hence, the seat of the old, infirm, or idle; 
also attrib. ; -hook, a hook on which to suspend pots 
and pans over a fire, etc. ; f-money, a tax on fire- 
hearths in England and Wales ; t-man, the collector 
of this tax ; -pot, a cylindrical pipe of earthenware, 
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sheet-metal, etc., fitted on the top of ac.-shaffc ; hence, 
c.-pot hat, from its shape; -shaft n chimney-stalk % 
-•tack, a group of c.-stalks; -stalk, (a) the part 
of a c. which rises from a house-top ; (b) a tall mill- or 
factory-c.; -swallow, the common swallow, Hirundo 
rustica ; -tax chimney-money ; -sweep, -sweep- 
er, one who sweeps chimneys and clears them of soot ; 
•top, the part of a c. which rises above the roof, esp. 
its flat upper surface. 

Hence Chi*mney v. ( nonce-wd .) to furnish with 
chimneys Lamb. Chi'mneyless a. 
Chi-mnev-piece. 1611. [Piece in the ar- 
tistic sense.] tx. A picture, etc., placed as an 
ornament over a fire-place -167a. 9. The or- 

namental structure over and around the open 
recess of a fireplace ; now often used for the 
Mantel-shelf 1680. 

x. The Chimney-peece Chaste Dian, bathing Shakr. 
Chimpanzee (tjimpsenzr, tjimpte*nzi). 
1738* [Native name in Angola, in W. Africa. 
(Cf. F. chimpand ’, -ti, -sie.)T A genus of Afri- 
can apes (A nthropopithecus), resembling man 
more closely than any of the anthropoids. A. 
Troglodytes (formerly T. niger) was long ths 
only species recognized. 

Chin (,tjin), sb. [OE. cin (prob. fern.) : — 
WGer. kinni j OT eut. *kinttjo m - (cf. Gr. -ye- 
vetov), ifikinn- (retained in ON. kinn ’cheek, 
lower jaw ’, and in Eng. in comb.).] The part 
of the face below the under-lip formed by the pro- 
minent extremity of the lower jaw Also fig. 

Phr. Up to the c . : reaching to the c.; deeply im- 
mersed in. Comb . : c.-music ( U. S.), talk, chatter; 
•mute, a mute applied to the violin by the action of 
the c. ; -wag {slang), chat, talk; -welk, a disease 
affecting the c. Hence Chin v. to bring t.. fiddle) up 
to the c.; to chat, chatter (U.S.). ChPnless a. 
without a c.; also fig. Chinned a. having a c 

China l (tjoi-nfi), sb. and a. 1555. [?See 
Babylonian Or. Peed. I. Nos. 3 and 11.] 

L a. T he country so called, in Asia. +b. A 
Chinaman -1634. Also attrib ., but now mostly 
repl. by Chinese a. 

Comb. : C. -aster (see Astkr) ; -crape, a kind of 
silk crape; -grass, Biehtncria {Urtna) mvea , also 
its strong fibre, used in the making of grai>s-cloLh ; 
•ink = Indian-ink; -orange, the sweet orange of 
commerce, originally brought from China; -pink, 
Dian thus chinensis \ -root (see China*); -rose, 
(a) the Monthly Rose {Rosa indica) and the Red 
Rose ( R . semperfiorens) with their varieties; (b) 
Hibiscus Rosa-sinensis (N.O. Malvacex), a tree 90 
to 30 feet high ; -tree {U. S.) the Azf.dahac ; -ware, 
ware from China (see below) ; -wax, a white crystal- 
line wax, the product of Coccus sinensis. 

II. China Porcelain, China-ware, china. [Ths 
Pers. name, widely diffused as chint, was prob. 
introduced in the 17th c. into England, whence 
the former pronunc. tj6* ni, also ip*ni, tji*ni, 
which still survive in the dialects.] A fine, 
semi-transparent earthenware, brought from 
China into Europe in the 16th c. by tne Portu- 
guese, who named it porcelain. {China-ware 
meant orig. * ware from China ’. This, shortened 
to China . became the name also of the material, 
so that 4 china-ware ’ is now * ware made of china 
or porcelain ’.) Also fig. and attrib. 

[A] collection of China-ware M ms. Piozzi. Women, 
like Cheney, shou’d be kept with care 1685. 

Comb . : C.-clay, a fine white potter’s clay, called 
also kaolin ; also attrib . ; -glaze, a preparation for 
painting blue fret, composed of glass, lead, and blue 
calx; t-nietal, porcelain or majolica; -ware. 

III. — ClIKYNEY, q. V. 

China 2 (tjai’na). 158 9. [From China in 
Asia.l The thick fleshy root-stock of a plant 
{Smilax China, L.) akin to Sarsaparilla; called 
also China root . Hence C.-ale, ale flavoured 
with china root; -broth, etc, 

Chinas (kai’na, kf*na). 1866. [var. of kina 
or quina (see Quinine), Peruv. for ’bark 1 .] 
A name of Cinchona bark. Also, a homaeo 
p&thic medicine prepared from cinchona. In 
comb, chin - — QuiN-. 

Ch inam a n (tforn&mden). 177a. L A dealer 
in porcelain. 9. A native of China 1854. Hence 
C h l n a man ’e hat, a gastropod shell, also called 
Cup-and-Saucer. 

China-mania, chinamania. 1875. [See 
China *.] A mania for collecting (old) china. 
Hence China-maniac, 
f Chin-bone. OE. The jaw-bone -1599. 
jj Chincapln, chinquapin (tjinkkpin). 1676. 
[Corruption of Indian name.] The Dwarf 
Chestnut {Castanea pttmila), a native of Virginia, 
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etc., a shrubby tree, from 6 to 20 ft. high, with 
a small, very sweet nut. 

Chinch (tjintf), sb. 1 1625. [a. Sp. chine he 
: — L. eimicem.} x. The bed- or house-bug. 

(Now only U.S*) 9. An insect resembling the 
bed-bug in its disgusting odour, which is very 
destructive to wheat and other grasses ; called 
also chinch - p chink-bug* (Webster.) 
t C h i n c h , a * and sb.* [ME. chiche , a. OF. 
(and mod.) chiche parsimonious. In later F. it 
became chine he.} adj. Niggardly, sb. A nig- 
gard, miser; a wreten -1570. 

Chinchilla (tjintji*l&). 1604. [Sp. ; app. 
dim, of chinche bug ; perh. from its supposed 
smell] z. A genus of small rodents peculiar 
to S. America ; also, short for c. fur 1824. 9. 

A cloth with a long nap gathered in little tufts. 
8> A variety of rabbit bred for its fur 1904. 

|| Chin-chin (tjin tfin), sb. 1795. (Chinese 
t sing ts'ing . ] An Anglo-Chinese phrase of 
salutation. Hence Chin-chin v. to salute. 

Cliinchona; see Cinchona. 

Chincough (tji*n,kpf). Now dial. 1519. 
[For chink-cough , from the stem (Saxon) kink-, 
OTeut kik- to chink, kink, gasp. By pop. etym. 
connected with chin and chine.} Now called 
Hooping-cough, q.v. 

Chine (tfain), sb . > [OE. cinu, -an, f. (ult.) 
root ki- to split; cf. Chink v. 1 | tA fissure or 
crack -1582. spec. A deep and narrow ravine 
cut in soft rock by water, as Shank Lin C. in the 
1 . of Wight. 

Chine (tfain), sb. 2 ME. [aphet. f. *achine , 
for OF, eschine (mod.F. 6c hi tie). \ 1. The spine, 

or backbone; ' the part of the back in which the 
spine is found ' ( J .) {arch, and tcchn.). fa. The 
back -1775. 3. Cookery. The whole or part of 

the backbone of an animal, with the adjoining 
flesh ME. 4. trans f A ridge, crest, arfite 1855. 

1 A c. or saddle of mutton Mrs. Glassk. Hence 
Chined a. having a c. 

Chine (tjbin), sb.* 1460. -Chime sb. 2 , q.v. 
t Chine, v. 1 [OE. citian , edn, etc. OTeut. 
iinan, f. stem ki - ; see Chine sb. 1 ] To burst 
asunder; to crack, chink, etc. -1530. 

Chine, v. 2 1513. [i. Chine sb. 2 ; cf. K. 
ichiner. ] 1. To cut along or across the chine; 

to cut the chine-piece. a. To break the back 
of IC96. 3. intr. and frans. To ridge. (In 

Blackmore only.) 

x. And the Pifige you shal c. Markham. You c. 
the Salmon 1651. a. Ill c. the villain Otway. 
fChine-nses, sb. pi. 1621. [Cf. L. Sinenses.} 
Chinese -1649. 

Chinese ^tjainf r). 1577. [f. China; in F. 
chinou. 1 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to China. 

(\ compliment : a preter deadefei encc to die opinions 
of others, when one's mind is aheady made up. 

B. sb. i. A native of China it>o6. [pi. f Chi- 
neses (17th c.), Chinese. The sing. Chinee is 
U. S. colloq. [ 9. The Chinese language 1727. 

1. Where Chineses drive With Sails and Wind 
M ilt. P* L. in. 438, var. fChi*nlan v -can a. and sb. 

Chink (tjiqk), 1767. If. Chink vf] 
A convulsive fit of coughing or laughing. 

Chink (tjigk), sb* 1535. [?var. of Chine 
(j^. 1 ).] 1. -Chine sb. 1 Also fig. a. A long 

and narrow aperture through an object ; a slit, 
etc. 15 52. var. tChi-nker, Hence Chl'nky a . 

Chink (tfujk), sb.* 1581. [Echoic.] I. The 
short, sharp sound produced by pieces of metal 
or glass striking one another; any similar sound. 
+2. pi* Coins -i6xx. 3. colloq. Ready cash 1573. 
4. [from its note.] The Chaffinch {dial.) 179 7 * 

1. The c. of theii money Fuller, a. Rom. 4 Jul. 
1. v. 119, 3. A man of c. Swift. 

Chink, sb.h 1901. orig. U.S. A Chinaman. 
Chink (tjiqk), vA dial. AIsoKinkL [OE. 
*rincian ; cf. LG, and Du, ktnken to cough. 
See also Chink sb. l \ intr. To gasp con- 
vulsively for breath in coughing or laughing. 
Chink (tjink) p w.a X55a . [See Chink sb.*, 
Chine v., and Chinsb v .] Tx. intr. To open 
in cracks -1693. fa. trans. To crack or chap 
-1656. 8* To fill (up) chinks 1822. 

3. The women c. tne cracks *881. 

Chink (tjigk), 0.3 1589. [See Chink sb.*} 
x* intr. To emit a short, sharp, ringing sound, 
as coins or glasses do in striking each other. 
0. trans. To cause (things) to make this sound 


by striking them together ; esp. coins 1728, 1 
Hence Chi'nklo v. to c. continuously. 

Chink, v dial. 1825. [f. Teut. *kink - to 
twist, etc.] To give a twist to; to sprain. 
fChino, sb. Also Chinao. 1588. [a. OSp.] 
i. A Chinese -1641. a. Chino- in comb., as in 
Chino- Japanese, etc. {mod.). 

Chinoidine(kinoi*doin). 1875. [f.CHiNAS.] 
A resinous substance, contained in the refuse of 
quinine. 

fChinols. 1613. [a. F.] -Chinese -1684. 
Hence ||Chinoiserie [mod.F.], Chinese con- 
duct, art, notion, etc. 

Chinoline(ki*n£lain). 1853. [T- China 3 + 
L. oleum -f -INE.] A tertiary amine, C„H^N 
(belonging to the series CnlI 2 n-nN), an oily 
fluid, obtained by the distillation ot quinine with 
potassium hydroxide ; and also by the dry dis- 
tillation of coal. 

Chino*logist. »= Sinologist, q. v. 

Chinook (tjin£*k). U. S. 1840. [Native 
name of an Indian tribe on the Columbia river, 
N. America.] A jargon which originated in the 
intercourse of the Hudson Bay Company's ser- 
vants with the Indians of Oregon and Columbia, 
and is used as a means of intercourse between 
different tribes and with the white man. 

C. wind 1 an ocean wind, warm in winter, cool in 
summer, which blows on the Pacific slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Chinquapin, var. of Chincapin. 

Chinse (tjins), v* 1513. [App. the typical 
form is chinch, dial. var. of Chink r\ a ] 1. dial. 
= Chink v 2 3, 9. To caulk ; now Naut. to 

caulk slightly or temporarily. Hence Chinsing- 
Iron, a caulkei’s tool. 

Chintz (tjints). //.chintzes. 1614. [Orig. 
c/iints, pi. ot chint (afterwards treated as sing.), 

а. Hindi chint’, also formerly chite, a. Mahr&ti 
chit; both : — Skr. chitra variegated. Cf. bai.se 
lor bays. ] orig. The painted calicoes imported 
from India; now, a name for cotton cloths fast- 
prmted with designs of flowers, etc. , in a number 
of colours, and usually glazed. Also at i rib. 

Chiolite (kai-^lait). [Named 1846; f. Gr. 
Xuuf snow : a better form would be chionohte .] 
Mm. A fluoride of aluminium and sodium oc- 
curring in the Ilmen mountains. 

Chiopin(e, obs. f. Ckopine. 

Chip (tfip), sbjk ME. [conn. w. Chip v .*] 
1. A small, andi-i^. thin, piece of wood, or other 
(specified) material, separated by hewing, cut- 
ting, or breaking ; a thin fragment chopped or 
broken off. Also Jig . a. spec. Naut. A small 
quadrant-shaped piece of wood at the end of a 
log-line 1874. 3. spec . A counter used in games 

of chance; hence, slang, a sovereign 1873. 4* 

A name for the keys of a spinet (Shaks. Sonn . 
cxxviii). 5. Wood (or woody fibre) split into 
tlun strips for making hats and bonnets 1771. 

б. Anything worthless, without flavour, innu- 

tiitious, or dried up 1639. 7. A slight fracture 

caused by chipping; also dial, an act of chip- 
ping {mod.). Also attrib. and Comb., as c.- 
bonnet, -hat (see 5); also c.-shot {Golf), a short 
lofting stroke, played with back-spin, 

t. Lyke sawdust or drye chyppes Skelton, To 
make Orange Chips Mrs. Raffald. Jig. C . of the 
old block : one that resembles his father ; also applied 
to things. 6. To roast things to a c. A Youno. 7. 
The cup has a c. on the edge ( mod. colloq.). 

Chip (tfip), sb 2 1830. [f. Chip v. 2 } Wrest- 
ling. i.A trip, a trick, a special mode of throw- 
ing one’s opponent 9. A tiff (dial.). 

Chip (tjip),®'. 1 1461. [prob.in OE. *cippian. 
Cf. EFris. kippen to cut, and MDu., MLG. 
kippen to chip eggs, to hatch.] ti* To c . 
bread : to pare away the crust -1727, 9 . gen . 
To hew or cut with an ax, adze, eta 1606. 3. 
To break off small fragments from wood, stone, 
etc. {esp. from an edge); to shape by so doing. 
(A kina of dim. of chop.) 1859. Also intr. (for 
ref.) t4. trans* To chap -1508. tfi. intr* To 
break open, burst -1734. To crack and 
break (tne shell) x6o6. 7. Australia* To har- 

row (ground) 1798 

v Statues were chipped . .into decency Green, 3 . 
When , . trees did c. [note, blossom] Cclvil. 4. Thou 
ide 1 . . That saw’st the unfledged eaglet c. his shell 
Byron. 

Phr. To c in (colloq.) : to interpose smartly, cut in. 


Comb . C.-&X, a small ax used in chipping. Hence 
Chi’pper, one who or that which chips. 

Chip (tfip), v.2 Chiefly north. 1788. [Cf. 
ON. kippa * to scratch, puli ', ref. * to struggle 
also Du. kippen to seize. J trans* To tnp up, 
intr. To trip along; to fall out. 

Chipmuck* -munJt (tfi*pm»k, -mrrjk). 
Also -minck, -monk, -muk. 1842. [? Indian ; 

or ? an Eng. compound. ] A species of ground- 
squirrel, the Striped Squirrel, Hackee, or Chip- 
ping Squirrel, of N. America. 

Chippendale (tji-pdnd^l), a. 1876. [f. T. 
Chippendale , an 18th a cabinet-maker.] Ap- 
plied to a style of light and elegant drawing- 
room furniture; also to a style of book-plates. 
Chipper (tji-pai), U.S. 1837. [App. — 
north, kipper.} Lively, cheerful; chirpy. 
Chipper (tjrpai), v. dial . and U.S. 18 . . . 

[ partly a metathesis of chirrup; partly echoic.] 
x. intr. To twitter; to babble, chatter. 2. trans* 
To make chipper, cheer up {U. S.) 1873. 
Chipping (tfi’pig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Chip 
v. 1 ] 1. The action of the verb Chip 1611. 9 , 

concr. tA paring of the crust of a loaf. (Usu, 
in pi.) -1727. Also gen. ME. 

Comb. : c.-bird, a small species of sparrow C Zono* 
trick ia socicUis) ; -squirrel — Chipmuck. 

Chippy (tjrpi), a. 1729. [f. Chip sb." 1 and 

v. * + -Y 1 .J 1. Of, or composed of, chips. 9« 
Resembling a chip; as dry as a chip 1866, 

1 lence Chi'ppinees (Joe.). 
fChira-grical, a. 1644. [f. L. chiragricus, f. 
chiragra , a. Gr. +-IC + -AL.] Pertaining to, or 
having, gout in the hand *1646. 

IjChirayta (tfirartA), chiretta (tJire*tA). 
1831. [a. Hindi chirditd : — Skr. kirdta-tikta, 
butter plant of the Kirfttas, an ancient Indian 
forest tribe.] A plant, Ophelia (or Agathotes) 
Chirayta , N.O. Gentianacese \ also the bitter 
tonic obtained from it. 

Chi-rho (koi ro»). 1868. First two letters o! 
X P I CT OC Christ, used to symbolize the name. 
Chirk (tjMk),v. OE. [orig. a var.ofCHARK 
: — OE. cearcian, stridere.} x. intr. To make 
a strident noise ; to grate, creak, croak. Now 
Sc. dial . a. To chirp ; to squeak (arch, and 

dial.) ME. 3. To cheer up (U.S. colloq .) 186a 
Chirk (tjoik), a. U.S. colloq* 1828. [?£ 

prec.] Lively, in good spirits. 

Chirl (tfoil), v. Sc* 1818. [Echoic.] To 
warble. Hence Chirl sb. 

Chinn (tj5im),j£. arch. and dial. OE. [conn. 

w. Chirm v.} i. Din, chatter, vocal noise ; esp . 
the mingled noise of many birds or voices. t»- 
A flock (of finches) -1688. 

Chirm (tjaim), v. arch, and dial. [OE. cir- 
ri an, to cry out. Cf. Du. kertnen to mourn.J 
intr. To cry out, roar ; now only, to chatter or 
warble, as birds. Also trans . 

Chiro-, chir-, «=* Gr. x* l P°~* X*’ l P hand. 
Chiro'gnomy, cheir- [Gr. yvwprj], the art or 
science of estimating character by the inspection 
of the hand ; hence, Chiro'gnomlst. Chiro- 
gymnast [Gr. yupvaarif y], an apparatus for 
exercising the fingers for pianoforte playing, 
Chiro*logy [a. F. chirologie j, tthe art of speak- 
ing by signs made with the hands or fingers; the 
study of the hand, whence Chiro do gist, Chiro- 
lo'gical a . , -ally adv. Chiromancy, cheir- [Gr. 
pavTtta}, divination by the hand, palmistry; 
hence, Chi’romancer, ChiToxnant, Chiro* 
ma ntle a* and frA, Chiroma*ntlcal a. Chi*- 
romys, cheir- [Gr. fivt], the Aye- AYS of Mada- 
gascar. Chiromomy, cheir- [Gr. -vopot}, the 
art or science of gesticulation in oratory, panto- 
mime, etc.; hence, tChlro*noxner, Chirono*- 
mic a., tChironoma*tftc a. ChiToplast [Gr. 
vAdornp], an apparatus for keeping the hands 
in a correct position in pianoforte playing; hence, 
Chi*roplastic a* ChiTopodj see Cheiropod. 
Chiropodist [Gr. wovt, iro8-], one who treats 
diseases of the hands and feet ; now usu. one 
who treats corns and bunions ; so Chiropo*dical 
a. pertaining to chiropody ; Chlro*podism 9 
Chiro'podistry « Chiropody ; Chiropodo'logy, 
a treatise on corns, warts, etc. ; Chiro*pody, the 
art of treating corns, warts, defective nails, eta, 
on feet or hands. Chiro sophlst, cheir- [Gr. 
oo<p6s], tone who practises sleight of hand; 
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Cklfwnancer; so Chiro'sophy. Chiro*tony [a. 
Gr. x tt P OTOVla ]' election by vote (rare). 
Chirograph (koi«*wgrof). 1483. [a.F .chtro- 
graphe, ad. L., a. Gp. xnp 6 ypcuf>ou } -of. A tech- 
nical word in later L. (of. Gaius iii. 134).] 1. 

One of various documents formally written, en- 
grossed, or signed, a* ■ Charter-party x. 
Now Hist . 1797. b. The indenture of a fine ; 

one of the counterparts of such indenture 1671. 

c, A bond given in one's own handwriting 1483. 

d. A form of Papal expression in writing 1528. 
a. gen. Any formal written document; hand- 
writing (rare) 1613. Hence Chiro'graphal a., 
Chlro'gr&pbary a . related to or given in one's 
own handwriting; Chiro'graphate, to set one’s 
hand to ; Chirographic, -al a. of, pertaining 
to, or in handwriting; Chiro*graphist (used by 
Pope for chirognomist). 

Chirographer (kair^grafai). ME. [Cf. 
geographer , etc.] 1. Law. The officer appointed 
to engross fines (chirographs), in the Court of 
Common Pleas. (Abolished in 1833.) a. A 
writing-master; a copying clerk 1 755. 
Chirography (kairp-gr&fi). 1654. [See 
Chirograph.] Handwriting; fautograph. 
Chiropractic (koiwprae-ktik). 1908. [f.Gr. 
jfftpo- 4* irpa/crucSt : see Chiro- and Pr actic 
a.] a. sb. Manipulation of the joints, esp. of 
the spine, as a method of curing disease ; also, 
a practitioner of this. b. adj. That practises or 
Is concerned with this method. Hence ChiTo- 
practor. 

Chirp (t]5ip), v. ME. [Echoic. See also 
Chirr.] i. intr. To utter a short sharp thin 
sound, as of a bird or insect. Also trans . a. 
To make a sound more or less like the chirp of 
a bird; to cheep, talk cheerfully, Chirrup 1575. 
Hence Chirp so. Chi-rper. Chi rpiness. Chi-rp- 
ingly adv. Chi rpy a , colloq . given to chirping ; 
lively, merrjk 

Chirr (tjai, tjarr), v. 1639. [Echoic.] intr. 
To trill, as a grasshopper. (Expressing a more 
continuous and monotonous sound than Chirp.) 

Rustles the lizard, and the cushats chirre Browning. 
Hence Chirr sb. the sound itself. 

Chirrup (tfi-rifp), v. 1579. [f. chirp by 
trilling the r, but assoc, w. cheer, cheer up.} 1. 
intr. To chirp, esp. with a sustained and lively 
effect Also trans. a. To make a sharp thin 
sound (by suction) with the lips compressed by 
way of encouragement (to a horse, etc.) 1726. 
Also trans . 3. To speak in sprightly tones z 775* 

1. Whit, whit, whit, .. chirrupt the nightingale 
Tennyson. Hence Chi*rrup sb. ChiTruper. 
ChiTrupy a. colloq. given to c.| lively, cheery. 

Chirt (tj5it), v Now Sc. ME. [A parallel 
form to Chirk, Chirr.] +i. intr. To chirp. 
ME. only. a. intr. To spirt 1513. 3. trans. 

To squeeze, press out Z805. Hence Chirt sb. 

Chlrurgeon (kairoidgon, tji-). arch. [In 
ME. a. OF. cirurgien : — Rom. +cirurgiano, {. 
€irurgia\ see Chirurgy. Cf. Surgeon.] A 
Surgeon. •fChinrrgeonly adv. Shaks. 


Chirurgery (koirv-ids&i). arch . [In ME. 
a. OF. cirurgerie , altered, after the Renascence, 
to^AiV.] - Surgery. 

JjChlTUTgy. rare. [In ME. cirurgie, sir-, a. 
OF. : — Rom. type cirurgia, repr. L. chirurgia 
(«>■). a. Gr. x fl P ov plt i a ) f. xtipovpybt (sc. 
larpbs). Altered, after the Renascence, to chir-. 
Formerly the ch was soft.] —Surgery, CHIRUR- 
GERY Hence Chlnrrgic, -al a. (arch.). 

Chisel (tji-zel), sb. 1 ME. [a. ONF. i-late 
L, type cisellum, dim. f. *cisum — = cxsum , f. a r- 
dere\ see Scissors.] A cutting tool of iron or 
steel with the cutting face transverse to the axis, 
and more or less bevelled on one or both sides; 
used for cutting wood, metal, stone, bone, etc., 
and worked by pressure or by the blows of a 
mallet or hammer. Also attnb. 

What fine Chizzcll Could euex yet cut breath Shake. 

Chisel, chissel (tji-z»l, tji-a’l), sb . 2 1607. 
[The same wd as Chesil.] Bran; occas. 
■whole meal ' 

Chisel (tfi-xSl), v. 1509. [f. Chisel sbA 
Cf. F, cutler. ] x. To cut, grave, pare, shape, 
etc. with a Chisel. Often with out. Also transf. 
and fig* a. colloq. To cheat x8o8. Hence 

Vhi'sellad# -eled ppL a . shaped with or like a 
chisel; also fig . Chi’seller, -eler. 
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Chiselly (t fi *z’li), a. and adv. dial 1649. 
[f. Chesil, Chisel Gravelly; grittlly. 

Chit (tfit), sb. 1 ME. [Cf. kitten , kitting ; 
also Cheshire dial, chit * puss '. See also Chit 
j£. s ] tx. The young of a beast; whelp; kitten 
-1713. a. A (very young) child (cf. ktd) ; con- 
temptuous, a girl or young woman 1624. 

a. A little c. of a millers daughter of eighteen 
Dickens. 

fChit.jd 2 1533. [f.CHICH, corrupted to chits, 
and taken as plural.] x. — Chich-x 6 io. a. 
A freckle or wart -if 55. 

Chit (tjit), sb. 3 Now dial. 160X. [?f. ME. 
Chithe, OE. ciO; unexplained.] A shoot, 
sprout. 

fChlt, sbfi 1610. [From its feeble note.] A 
bird; the Titlark -1668. 

Chit (tjit), sb.*> Anglo-Ind. 1785. Short for 
Chitty. 

Chit, sb . 6 A small cooper’s cleaving tool. 
Chit (tfit), v. Now dial. 1601. [conn. w. 
Chit j^.*] To sprout 

Chit-chat(tjrt,tfset). 1710. (T.ChatjAI by 
reduplication.] x. Light familiar chat. 9. 
Matter of current gossip 1710. Also attrib. 
t Chithe. [OE. ciO, (. (ult.) root ki- to split ; 
see Chine sb. 1 , v. 1 ] A tiny shoot or sprout; a 
mote -ME. 

Chitln (kailin). Also -ine. 1836. [a. F. 
chitine , f. Gr. xiT-wr. A better form would be 
chitonin .] Zool. and Chem. The organic sub- 
stance which forms the elytra and integuments 
of insects and the carapaces of Crustacea. Hence 
Chi*tinize v . to convert into c. Chitinixa'tion. 
Chi tinoua a. like, or consisting of, c. 

Chitling (tjrtliq). Also chiuin. 1848. [See 
Chitterling.] 1. — Chiti erling (dial, and 
U . S . ) 1886. a .fig. (in pi.) Rags, tatters ( U.S. ). 
|| Chiton (kortpn). 1816. [a. Gr. x iT &v-] II I- 
The Greek tunic 1850. 9. A genus of Molluscs 

having a shell composed of eight plates over- 
lapping each other. 

Chltter (tji-tai), v. ME. [A parallel form 
to Chatter ; cf. jabber, jibber, etc,] 1. Of 
birds : To utter a series of sharp tnin sounds 
(7 dial.), a. To shiver or chatter with cold (dial. 
and Sc.) 1526. Hence Chi'tter sb. twitter, 
Chitterling (tfiTailiq). Mostly in //. ME. 
[?] 1. The smaller intestines of the pig, etc., 

esp. as fried for food. Alsoyf^. ta. The frill 
down the breast of a shirt; also gen. {The mes- 
entery Is called by Butchers the * frill'.) -1849. 
3. [as dim. of Chit sb. l \ A little chit 1675. 

Chitty, sb. Anglo-Ind. 1698. [a. Hindi.] 
A letter or note; also, a certificate or pass. 
fChitty, a 1 rare . 155a. [f.CHiTJiM + -Y 1 .] 
Freckled or warty -1729 
Chitty, a. 2 1616. [assoc, w. Chit j£.i] 

Pinched in face; baby-like, puny. 

+ Chi tty-face. 1601. [? orig. F. chichcfact 

(see Chichkvache).] x . A term of reproach : 
pinched-face; later, baby-face -1725. Hence 
Chitty -faced a, (dial.) 

Chiule. Hist. [O E. chi, ciol WGer. kiul ; 
see Keel. J An old English or Norse war-ship. 
Chivachee, -ie, obs. var. of Chevachek. 
Chivalresque (Jiv&lre*sk), a. Also chev-. 
1800. [See Chevalier and -esque.] Wear- 
ing the garb, manners, or spirit of chivalry 
Chivedric (Jivwlrik, Ji-vfilrik, tj-), a. 1797. 
[f. Chivalry; cf. geometric, etc. (The poets 
sanction chiva'lrieM Chivalrous. 

Some extant spirit of c. ldnd Campbell. 

Chivalrous (Ji-vklms, tjiv-), a. [ME., a. 
OF. chevalerous (not in mod.F.), f. chevalier 
Chevalier. Ohe. bef. 1600, but subseq. re- 
vived.] tx- Like a (mediae val) knight or man- 
at-arms; esp, doughty -1596. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Age of Chivalry, or to its knights 
1774. 8- Of belonging to, or characteristic of, 

the ideal knight; gallant, courteous, magnani- 
mous. Occas. — ‘quixotic*. 1818. 

t. In brave poursuittof chevalrousemprize Spenser 
F. Q. 1. ix. x. Hence Chbvalrous-ly adv., -nea*. 
Chivalry (Ji*v&l:i, tji*-). [ME., a. OY.the- 
valeric : — 1* caballarius , CAVALIER. (Hence 
also Cavalry.) The proper historical pro- 
nunc, is vdth tj-; but j- Is more usual, after 
mod.Fr.] x. collect . Knights or horsemen 


chloranthus 

equipped for battle; esp. the mediaeval • men-at- 
arms ’ ; more widely, gallant gentlemen, a. The 
position and character of a knight, knighthood 
ME. ta- A knightly feat -1823. 4. The knight- 
ly systemof feudal times with its religious, moral, 
and social code and practices X765. 5. The 

character of the ideal knight; disinterested 
bravery, honour, and courtesy 1790. 0. Old 

Law. Tenure by knight’s service (abolished In 
1662). Now Hut. 1574. % 7. improp . Team of 
horses Worsley 

x. Busiris and his Memphian Chivalrie Milt. P. L. 
1. 307. Belgium's. . Beauty and her C. Byron, a. 
Pick. II, 11 1. 54. Orders of C Bacon. 1 he feats of 
Chivaldry Bolton. 4. The age of c. is gone Burkk. 
Flower of C . : fairest type of Knighthood ; pick of a 
force of armed knights. 

t Court of C. ( curia mi lit arts) : a court formerly 
held before the Lord High Constable and the Earl 
Marshal of England, having cognizance of matters 
relating to deeds of arms done out of the realm. 

Chive 1 (tfeiv), also dve (soiv). ME. [In 
form eive, a. F. cive : — L. cepa, ctepa onion.] i* 
A cultivated species of Allium (A, Schosno- 
frasutn). Its leaves are used in soups and 
stews. a. A small bulb or bulbil; esp. one of 
the cloves of a bulb of garlic 1551. Also atink 
fChive 2 . (Mostly in pi.) 1530. [app. orig. 
chtlhe, partly affected by Chive j 3.*] 1. BoL 

The filament of the stamen, or the stamen as a 
whole -1807. a. - Chithe 161a 3. One of 

the lamellae of an agaric 1721. 

Chive 3 (tjiv). Thieves' Cant. 1673. Akaife. 
Hence Chive v. to • knife '. 

Chivvy (tJWi), v. Later var. of Chevy 
v., esp. in the sense 'harass persistently \ 

Chlamydate (klarmidtf!t), a. [f. Gr. x*“- 
fivb- (*Xa/«;r).] Zool. Having a mantle. 

Chlamydeous (klimi-dias), a. [f. mod.L. 
chlamydex, {. as prec. + -OUS.] Bot. Having one 
or more floral envelopes. 

Chlamydophore (klae'midpfo*:j). Also 
chla-myphore. 1836. [ad. mod.L. chlamydo- 
phorus (erron. chlamyphorus) ; see CHLAMY- 
DATE.] A South American edentate mammal 
allied to the Armadillo, having the upper surface 
covered with a cuirass of leathery plates. 
IlChlaxnys (klse mis). 1748. [a. Gr.] X. Gr. 
Anttq . A short mantle worn by men m ancient 
Greece, a. Bot. The floral envelope. 

II Chloasma (kb, PI. -mata. 1876. 
(f. Gr. xkod(etv to become green.] Med. An 
affection of the skin, character ized by yellowish- 
brown or blackish patches, pi. These patches 

Chlor- 1 , comb. f. Gr. xk<vp6i green, used bef. 
a vowel; cf. Chloro- l , 

Chlor- 2 . Chem. Comb. f. chlorine (chloric, 
chloride, and chlorous) used (chiefly bef. a vowel) 
in forming names of chlorine compounds ; e,g. 
a. Chloraceiic* name of acids derived from 
Acetic hy .substitution of 1, 2, or 3 atoms 
of chlorine for hydrogen. Similarly chlo'ramtdi , 
chlora'ml, - amla'mic , etc. b. Also Chlora*- 
ltun, a disinfecting agent, consisting of alumi- 
nium chloride and sulphide with some impu- 
rities; ChlorauTate ; see Chloro-aurate in 
Chloro- 2 ; Chlorhy*drate, a salt of Chlorhy- 
dric acid » Hydrochloric acid (I IC1) ; Chlor- 
hy'drin, a chlorhydric ether of glycerin, ana- 
logous to bromhydrln; Chlorio dic, combining 
chlorine and iodine, c. Min. ClaloraluTninlte, 
' a hydrous chloride of aluminium ' (L>ana) ; 
Chlora-patite, a variety of Atatite, containing 
chlorine. 

Chloral (kl5**rftl). [mod. f. Chlor(inr) -r 
Al(cuhol), after ethal.] Chem . A thin colour- 
less oily liquid with a pungent odour, obtained 
by the action of chlorine upon Alcohol; » tri- 
chloraldehyde (CCl s .CHOj. Pop and ootnm. 
— chloral hydrate (CCl s .CII.aOH), a white 
crystalline substance resulting from the com- 
bination of water and chloral, and much used 
as a hypnotic and anoesthetic. Hence Cbkr- 
ralism (Med.), a morbid condition produced by 
the long-continued use of chloral hydrate; 
Chlo'ralixe v, to bring under the influence of c 
Chloranthus (klorarn^M), cl. 1871. [f. 
Chlor- 1 + Gr dvdot.] Bot. Having green 
flowers. Hence Chlora*nthy, a condition in 
which the coloured floral organs of a plant re 
turn to leaves. 
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Chlorate (klfl»*r/t). 1893. [f. Chlor-ic.J 
Chem A saltof chloric acid, e. g. e. of potash . 
Chloric (kl5®*rik), a. 1810. Tf. Chlor-inb 
+ -IC ; cf. F. chlorique . ] CA/iw. Of or pertaining 
to chlorine; containing chlorine in smaller pro- 
portion, relatively to oxygen, than chlorous com- 
pounds; as in chloric acid , HO s Cl. 

Chloric tt her, «■» chloride, CaH ft O j in Mod. 
occas. applied to a solution of chloroform in alcohol. 

ChlOildate (kl5»*rid^*t), v. [f. next.] Photo- 
graphy To treat with a chloride ; e.g. to treat 
7a plate) with chloride of silver, so as to render 
It sensitive. 

Chloride (klo**rid, -aid). Rarely chlorid. 
1812 [£ Chlor-inb + -ide.} 1. Chem. A 

simple compound of chlorine with a metal or an 
organic radical, a. Applied to various bleach- 
ing and disinfecting compounds, such as 4 c. of 
lime', 'c. of potash', * c, of soda', which are 
not simple chlorides 1826 3. A name for ores 

containing c. of silver. U.S. Hence Chlo'ridize 
v. mt Chloridate; Mining , to convert into c. 

Chlorimeter, -try; see Ch loro meter, 
-try 

Chlorinate (klo^rln/'t), v. (Chiefly in/arr.) 
1865. [f. Chlorine* -ate*.] To act upon or 
Impregnate with chlorine. 

Chlorination (klomn/i-Jan). 1854. [f. as 
prec.] Chem . Treatment with chlorine ; Min- 
ing. tne process of extracting gold and silver 
from certain ores bv means of chlorine. 

Chlorine (kid*™, -ain),r A 1810. [Named 
by Davy from its colour; f. Gr. x Acy po?. In F. 
ch lore, Ger. cklor . ] Chem . One of the non- 
metalUc elements; a yellowish-green heavy gas, 
having a peculiar Irritating smell, and very ac- 
tive chemical properties. It is a powerful 
bleaching and disinfecting agent. Symbol Cl; 
atomic weight 35*5. As attrib. — chloric , chlor- 
ous, of chlorine. Hence Chlorini'ferous a. 
Chlo*rlnlXQ v. to treat with c Chlo*rinona a. 
ChlOTine, a. rare. 1849. [f. as prec.] Light- 
green. 

Chlorite 1 (kl5»T2it). 1794. [*d. Gr. x*"- 
pfrtt, L xXofpor ; see -ite.] Min. A name ap- 
plied to certain green hydrous silicates of mag- 
nesia and alumina occurring m ancient rock- 
formations; 01 ig specific, but now a vague 
popular term. Also attrib. as in c. schist, 
slate, a green slaty rock, consisting largely of 
c. in foliated plates. Hence Chlori’tic a., Chlo- 
ritons (klorai’tas) a. consisting of, or contain- 

”&lo •rite 2 . 1853. [f. Chlor-inr + -1TK.] 
Chem A salt of chlorous acid; e.g. c. of silver. 

Chloritoid (kl5»*ritoid). 1837. [f. Chlor- 
ite OID.] Min. A foliated hydrous silicate 
of alumina and iron, varying in colour from 
greenish-black to grey; cnlortte spar . 

Chlon>-l (kl6»re), bef. a Towel usually 
CHLOR-. [a- Or. x^*P°-> £ x Aaj P^ r green , 

pale-green.] Hence: 

Chlorocru'oriA [ + Cruorin], a green sub- 
stance supposed to be the cause of the green 
colour In some species of Sabella; Chloro*- 
melan, -it® [Gr. x*®W^ Aa, "*J» Min ' Cron- 
fTEDTITE ; Chlorophsrlt® [Gr. <pai 6 t brown], 
Min. a hydrated silicate of iron, of a dark green 
colour, changing on exposure to brown or black ; 
ChloTophaas [Gr. -qmvrp, iparot showing], 
Min. a variety of fluor spar showing a green 

f ihosphorescenoe when heated ; Chlo’rophyte 
Gr. Qvt 6 v], Bot. any plant having a successive 
•volution and green parts or expansions, 
ChlOTO- 2 . Chem. Comb. f. chlorine, chlor- 
ide, chloric , chlorous , used chiefly bef. a conso- 
nant; see Chlor- 1 . Hence ; a. Chlorobe-n- 
sens, formed from ben sene by the substitution 
of one or more chlorine atoms for hydrogen 
atoms ; and the like. b. Chloro-aurate, a com- 
pound of chloride of gold with a basic chloride 
or a hydrochlorate; chlorobromide, a com- 
pound containing chlorine and bromine in union 
with a metal or organic radical, as * c. of silver j 
ehlorocarbonlc arid, a synonym of Carbonyl 
chloride or Phosgene gas (COCI,) ; chloro- 
s yanic mold, early name of cyanogen chloride, 
CNCI; chloropi'crin, a colourless oily liquid 
formed by distilling picric acid with chloride of 


lime ; chloropla*tlnate, a compound of tetra- 
chloride of platinum ; so chloropl&'tinotw a. ; 
and the like. 

Chlorodyne (kl5«*nfddin). 1863. [f. chloro- 
form + anodyne . [But the elements are Gr. 
Xko)p 6 s green + bhutnj pain. )] A popular ano- 
dyne composed of chloroform, morphia, Indian 
hemp, prussic acid, etc. 

Cmoroform (klo® -T#f pun ) , sb. [ a. F. chloro- 
forms (1834), f. Chloro- a + Form(yl, as being 
a chloride of formyl (in its obs. sense CH « 
methenyl.] A thin colourless liquid, C1 S CH, 
having an ethereal odour and a sweetish taste, 
the vapour of which when inhaled produces in- 
sensibility; hence used as an anaesthetic in sur- 
gical ana obstetrical operations. Hence Chlo*- 
roforxnlc a. relating to c. ChloToformlst, one 
who administers c. ChloToformi ze v. = Chlo- 
roform v.; whence ChloToformixa-tion, the 
occurrence or the induction of anaesthesia due 
to c. 

Chloroform (kl6**r<flpim), v. 1848. [f. prec. 
sb.] To administer or apply chloroform to. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Chlorold (klo*Toid), a. [f. Chlor-inb.] 
Chem. and Electr. Akin to orreserablingchlorine. 
Chlorometer (klorp-m A w ) . Also chlori-. 
1826. [f. Chloro-, comb. f. Chlorine.] An 
instrument for measuring the bleaching power, 
etc. , of chlorinein chlorinated lime, soda, potash. 
Hence Chlorome*trlc a. ; Chloro *me try (also 
chlori-). 

Chloropal (klor^ p&l). 1826. [f. Chlor-'I 
+ Opal. ) Min. A greenish opal-like hydrated 
silicate of iron. 

Chlorophyll (kl5®-nffil). (Also -phyl(e, 
■phylle.) 1819. [a. F. chlorophylls , f. Gr. x A cl ’- 
p 6 s + <pv\\ov. I Bot. and Chem. The colouring 
matter of the leaves, etc., of plants; found usu- 
ally in the cells as minute granules. 1 1 occurs 
also m various green water-animalcules, e. g. 
Hydra viridis. Hence Chlorophy'lloua a, 
characterized by, or of the nature of c. 
Chlorosis (klor^o- sis). 1681. [f. Gr.x**^*: 
lit. ‘a making green \ ] i. Path. Green sick- 
ness ; a disease of young women, marked by 
anaemia, irregularity of the menses, and a pale 
or greenish complexion. 2. Bot. A disease of 
plants, in which the green parts lose their colour, 
or parts normally ot another colour turn green 
1807. Hence Chloro'tic a. affected with c. 
Chlorous (klo»*ras), a. 1845. [f. CHLOR- 
INE* -ous.] Chem . and Electr. 1. Abounding 
in chlorine; spec, containing chlorine in greater 
proportion relatively to oxygen than chloric 
compounds, as in c. acid, H CIO* , the salts of 
which are chlorites, a. Of the quality of chlor- 
ine : applied to elements or radicals which unite 
with hydrogen to form an acid, and are rela- 
tively electro-negative 1881. 

Choak, obs. £ Choke sb. and v. 

Choanite (k*»-,iinait), 1846. [f. Gr. \o&vrj 
funnel. ] Paluont. A fossil Zoophyte, charac- 
terized Dy a funnel-shaped skeleton. 

Chocmoid (k^t'|&noid),a. 1839. [f. as prec.] 
Phys. Funnel-shaped ; applied to one of the 
muscles of the eye in many vertebrata. 

|| Chobdar(tJ^»*bdaj). 1701. [Pers. andUrdilJ 
Anglo-lnd. In India, an usher bearing a staff, 
who attends on persons of consequence. 

Chock (tjpk), sb. Also choak and Chuck, 
q. v. 1674. [Cf. ONF. *chuque, choque , chou - 
que ** OF. pucke, tucks , fouche, touche * log or 
block ol wood '. In Eng. influenced by Choke.] 
1. A log, esp. for burning. 9. Turning. 
Chuck. Also attrib. 1703. 3. A block of wood 

(usually wedge-shaped), or stone, used to stop ] 
a cask, wheel, etc. from moving, or to add l 
weight and steadiness to a machine 1769. j 
Chock (tfpk), vA 1 66a. [f. prec. sb.] +X. 
intr. To c. in : to wedge In -1786. a, trams. 
To fit or make fast with a chock or chocks ; to | 
wedge fa wheel, cask, etc.); also with up 1854. 
Chock, r. 2 , obs. £ Shock. 

Chock, ado. Also choke. 1799. [f. Chock 
sb. and v . ; but Influenced by Chock-full.] As 
close or tight as can be. Also with adverbs, as 
e.-aft, - home , etc b. Chock-a-block (Ataut ). 
said of two blocks run close together fn a tackle ; 
transf. crammed [with), chock -full (of) 1840. 


Chock-full, choke- (tjp kful, tj<?«-kful), a. 
ME. [?f. Choke v. ; or Cheek (ME. cheke , 
Choke sb. 2 ); or ME. Chok, chokket to ram in. 
Choke-full is a conjecture. | Filled so as to leave 
no vacant space; cram-full. 

Chocolate ^t|>'k<na), sb. (a.). 1604. [a. F. 
chocolat, Sp chocolate , ad. Mexican chocolatl , 
not conn. w. Mexican cacauatl * cacao J i . A 
beverage made from the seeds of the cacao-tree; 
now, that made by dissolving chocolate cake in 
boiling water or milk. a. A paste or cake com- 
posed of the seeds of the cacao-fruit roasted and 
ground, sweetened and flavoured with vanilla, 
etc. 1659. b. esp. (in full eating c.) A sweet- 
meat made with this in the form of cakes, bars, 
etc. +3- erron , The cacao-tree or its fruit -1794 
4. Chocolate colour 1776 ; as adj. 1771. 

Comb . : c. -house, a house for the supply of c., as a 
beverage! -nut, the cacao-fruit 6r its seed (nota nut) t 
-tree, the cacao-tree, Theobroma Cacao. 

Choctaw (tfp'kt§). 189a. [Name of a tribe 
of N. Amer. Indians.] Skating. A step from 
either edge on one foot to the opposite edge on 
the other foot, in an opposite direction. 

|| Choenix (krniks). 1603. [L. t a. Gr. xocVif .] 
A dry measure,** 1 quart or iY a pints imperial. 
Chogset (tJWset). U. S. 1848. [Indian 
namc.J A small salt-water fish ; the Burgall. 

Choice (ijois), sb. [M E. chois, choys , a. OF. 
chois , f. choisir Horn. *causire, ad. Gcr. 
kausjan , deriv. of kiusan to try, see. Choose.] 
1. The act of choosing; preferential determina- 
tion between things proposed ; selection, elec- 
tion. a. The power, right, or faculty of choos- 
ing; option ME. 3. That which is chosen or 
to be chosen, the preferable part of anything, 
the pick, flower, lltte 1494. Also cotter. 4. 
Scope or held for choice 1586; a well-chosen 
supply 1591. t5- Care in choosing, judgement, 

discrimination -1765. t6- Estimation 1601. 

7. An Alternative 1794. Also attrib. 

x. Grace to gyde my choyce Monu. To take one's 
c . : to choose w hat one will have. For c . : by prefer- 
ence. u. To have one's c. Hobson's c. 1 the option 
of taking the thing offered or nothing. See Aped 
171a No. 509. 3. 7 he flower and c. of many Provinces 

Wiit. P. P. in. 313. For me, the Wilds and Desarts 
are my C. Dryden. 4. Faith, .there's small choisc in 
rotteu apples Tam. Shr.u i. 138. Repleate with c. of 
all delights 1 Hen . / V, v. v. 16. 5. Collected with 

ludgement, and C. Bacon. 6. All's Well ui. vii. 26 
Hence Chol*cefnl a. fickle in choosing; offering 
choices. Choi'celesB a. (rare). 

Choice (tjois), a . ME. [?ME. chis adj. 

* nice *, assoc, w. prcc. sb.] z. Worthy of being 
chosen, select, of special excellence. 9. Well- 
chosen IJ588. 1*3- Nice in choosing -1656. 
Hence Clloi'co-ly adv ., -nesa. 

Choil. 1888. Cutlery . The indentation in a 
pocket-knife where the edge of the blade adjoins 
the * tang * or thick part by which it is bafted. 
Hence Choil v. to make this; Chol’ler, an in- 
strument for making it. 

Choir, quire (kwoi»j), sb. [ME. quer , quere, 
a. OF. curr (mod. charter) : — L. chorus, a. Gr. 
Xop 6 s ; cf. Chorus. The spoken word is still 
quire ; the sp. choir is app. after Gr.-L. chorus 
or F. chceur. ] 1 . The organized body of singers 

in cathedral or church service. 9. That part 
of a church appropriated to the singers ; the 
chancel ME. s> gen. A company of singers { a 
choral society or institution Z553. b. A chorus 
or subdivision of a chorus. 4. « Chorus sb. z. 
1656. 5 .gen. An organized Company or collec- 

tion ME. 6. Mus. A group of instruments of 
the same class in an orchestra, or of players on 
them : cf. Band sbP 4. b. Choir organ. 

Comb . : c.-boy, a boy who sings in a c. 5 so -man t 
-master, an instructor of a c. i -office, a service 
appointed to be recited In choir (the canonical hours, 
Anglican matin* and eveosong); attrib. or as adj. 
belonging to that class in a religious order which is 
bound to recitation of the choir-offices (contrasted with 
lav), as c. brother , monk, nun, sister. 

Choir, quire (kwoiu), v. poet. X596. [f. 
prec, sb.} To sing, as a choir, trans. and intr. 
Choired (kwaiwd, k waited), //>/. a. rare. 
1796* [f« Choir sb. or v.] Assembled in a choir. 
Choir organ* 177& Also chair organ 
1606-1796. [The original name was chair 
(chayre) organ, which has been taken by some 
to refer to the fact that in cathedrals it often 
formed the back of the organist's seat ; others 
allege that chair is a blunder for choir.] One 


5 (Ger. Kiln). 9 (Fr. feu). « (Ger. M«ller). # (Fr. d«me). 9 (c«rl). « (e.) e (?) (mn). / (Fr. tore). 5 (ffr, fern, wrth). 
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of the aggregated organs which go to make up a 
large organ, having stops of a light and soft cha- 
racter and used principally for accompaniments. 

Choise, v. Now Sc. 1505. = To Choose. 
fChok, chokke, 4 . ME. only. [? a. K. cho - 
quer\ see Shock «/.] ? To thrust, push, or drive 
with force. 

Choke (tj<**k), 156a. [f. Choke v . ] 1. 

What chokes. 9. The action and noise of chok- 
ing 1839. ts. A dead-lock -1729. 4. A con- 

striction; e.g. in the case of a rocket, etc. Cf. 
Choke-bore. 1786. 5. The mass of immature 
florets in the centre of an artichoke head. Cf. 
ARTl-CHOKE.pop.taken as 'choke in the heart*. 
1736. Hence Cho’kage, a choked up state. 

Choke, sb 2 "Now dial. ME. [?var. ofCHEEK; 
but cf. mod. Sc. chowkS\ The chops. 

Choke (tjifrk), v. Pa. t and pple. choked. 
[ M K. choke , cheke, ? aphet. f. achoke ; or conn, 
w. Cheek.] i. To stop the aperture of the 
throat so as to prevent breathing ; to suffocate 
completely or partially. 9 . intr. (for re/ 2 .) To 
suffer suffocation ME. Also transf. $. transf. 
To smother, stifle 1526; alsojf^. ; +to silence in 
argument - 16^9. Also intr. (for rejl . ) 4. To 

close or greatly narrow (a tube, etc.) 1635 ; to 
block up a channel; to congest 1612. Also intr. 
(for refi.) 5. To fill chock-full (lit. and fig.) 
1712. 6. To stop the movement of by clogging, 

etc. 1712. 7. To fit in tightly, jam in 1747. 

1. Choked with bones Fuller, dust Bunyan, Spleen 
and Rage Swift, smoke Johnson^ contending emotions 
Lytton. a. 1 must say — or c. in silence Browning. 
3. To c. the breath, tongue , utterance, etc. Field 
choked with briars 1874. All pittychoak'd Jut. C. 
in. i. 269. Mach. 1. ii. 9. 4. To c. a rocket 1635, the 

neck of a bottle Boyle, the avenues of the capital 
Macaulay. 5. Party-lies, .the press is chok'd with 
them Addison. Hence Cho'kingly adv. 

Choke-, in comb, [the stem of the vb.] I. 
— ' choking, that chokes * s as c.-coil, a coil of 
low resistance inserted in an alternating-cuirent 
circuit to impede or modify the current ; -damp, 
the carbonic acid gas which accumulates in 
the lower parts of coal-mines, wells, etc. ; after 
an explosion it rises and contributes to con- 
stitute the after-damp ; -strap, a strap which 
connects the collar with the belly-band and 
keeps the collar in place when a horse backs ; 
esp. with fruit- and plant-names, as c.-apple, the 
Crab-apple ; -berry, the astringent fruit ofPyrus 
arbuti folia ; -cherry, U.S., two N. Amer. species 
of cherries with astringent properties ; also the 
trees, Prunus borealis and P. hyemalis ; -pear, 
name for harsh and unpalatable varieties of the 

I iear, used for perry ; fig . a difficulty. something 
lard to * swallow ’ ; -weed, species of Broomrape, 
Orobanche Rapum . a. =* * what chokes ' : as C.- 
dog, a name for hard Dorset cheese, etc. 
Choke-bore (tJ<Tu*k|b6®j). 1875. The bore 
of a fowling-piece which narrows towards the 
muzzle and thus keeps the shot together. Also 
a fowling-piece with such a bore. So Choke- 
bored p(>l . a. 

Choke-full, a. ; sec Chock-full. 

Choker (tj^o kai). 155a. [f. Choke ?.+-er.] 
1. One who or that which chokes. 9. slang. A 
large neckerchief worn high round the throat ; 
as a white c., worn esp. by clergymen 1848 
Henoe Cho kered ppl. a. attired in a c. 
Chokidar (tpn*kidai). Anglo- Ind. 1696. 
[Urdil. J A watchman, in India. 

Choky (tjjuki) , sb. Anglo- Ind. 1608. [Hindi 
chauki shed.] x. A custom or toll station, in 
India; a station for horses, etc. ; a police-station. 
9. A lock-up (in India) 1866. (Similarly in Eng 
slang , by assoc, w. choke.) 

Choky (tpu*ki), a. Now colloq. 1579. [f. 
Choke v. + -y *.] 1. Apt to choke; harsh, dry, 

and gritty. Of fruit, and transf. a. Having 
tendency to choking 1857. 
a. To feel rather chokay Hughes. 

Choi-, var. of Chole-, Gr. x°^h bile, used 
bef. avowcl : Cholarmia(also ehotehsrmia), bile 
in the blood, as in jaundice; hence CholsB*mic 
a. Cho ‘late, a salt of cholic acid. 

Cholagogue (k*7*lagpg). 1671. [a. F., f. 
(ult.) Gr. xoA 4 ) + dToryw. J Med. A medicine 
that carries off bile. 

Chole- (k?ls), repr. Gr. x°^ gall, bile; 
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Cho'lcate, a salt of choleic acid. Choledc a. « 
taurocholic (acid). Cho'lelith* a gall-stone. 

Cholecyst (kp-lisist). rare. 1881. [ad. mod. 
L. colecystis , f. Gr. x°^V + nvans.^ The gall- 
bladder. Hence Cholecystitis, ulceration of 
thee. ; Cholecyste'ctomy [ Gr. l/rropda ], cutting 
out of the c. ; Cholecysto'tomy [Gr. ropta], the 
opening of the c. in order to remove gall-stones. 

Choledoch (kfl/dpk), a. 1681. [a. F. cho- 
lidoque , f. mod.L. choledochus : — Gr. x o ^V^~ 
X«f.] Med. Containing or receiving bile; as c. 
duct, canal. As sb. The c. duct. 
tCholedo’graphy, choledo*logy. Barbar- 
ous forms of Cholography, OhololqgV. 

Choler (k^rloi), sb. [ME col re, and col ere, 
coler , a. OF. colre and colire , ad. L. cholera , a. 
Gr. x°^b a * Cholera 2, App. f. xoAij 
in which sense alone it survived in Romanic. 
Refash, after L. in 16th c.] 1. Bile; formerly 

as one of the four humours, supposed to cause 
irascibility of temper, a. Anger, heat of temper, 
wiath; irascibility. Cf. bile. 1530. 

x. I conseille yow..That bothe of Col ere and of 
Malencolyc Ye purge yow Chaucer, a. Hollis, in c., 
pulled him by the Nose Clarendon. 

C. adust, also Black C. = black bilt , Atrabile, 
q. v. Hence tCho’lerous a. 

Cholera (kp-lcr&). ME. [a. L. :-Gr. 
name of a disorder^ sense 2. Taken into Eng. 
as var. of Choler, q. v.] +1. = Choler 1. 

-1561. 2. A disorder, attended with bilious 

diarrhoea, vomiting, stomach-ache, and cramps. 
(Called also C. morbus , C. nostras , Summer C, 
etc.) It is rarely fatal to adults. 1601. 3. A 

malignant disease (notbilious), endemic in India 
and occas. epidemic elsewhere. It is character- 
ized by violent vomiting, purging with watery 
rice-coloured evacuations, severe cramps, and 
collapse, death often occurring in a few hours. 
(Called also Asiatic , Epidemic, Malignant, etc., 
C., and vulgarly C. morbus .) 1819. 

Comb . : Chicken C. : an infectious disease of 
chickens; so called from its prevalence during a c. 
epidemic, but not akin to Cholera 2, 3; C. -fungus, 
a name for certain fungi, etc., occurring in the de- 
jections ofthosesuffering from malignant c.\ -typhoid, 
thcsecondaryfcverofmalignantc. lienee Choiera'ic 
a. Cholera iza'tion, the artificial communication 
of c. to the lower animals, Cho’lerlfo rm a. 

1 Cho'leroid a. 

Choleric (kp*lt?rik), a. ME. [a. F. choliri - 
que, ad. L. cholericus : — Gr. x°^ f P lK ^ s • see 
Cholera.] i. Having Choler as the predo- 
minant humour; bilious Now //»/. ta. Sub- 
ject to or causing biliousness -1634. 3. Irasci- 
ble, passionate 1583. 4. In a passion, angry 

1590. 5. Choleraic 1834. 

x. The Reue was a sdendre colerik man Chaucer 
4 A chollericke word Meas./or M. u. ii. 13a. So 
tCholeTicaL Hence fCho’leric-ly adv. t t-neas. 
Cholerine (kp a lcrain,-jn). 1847. [a. F., dim. 
of cho lira.) x. British or Summer Cholera. 9. 
Amilddiarrhoea; the earlystage of cholera 1850. 
3. The zymotic cause of malignant cholera 1852. 
Cholesterin (k^le sterin ). 1827. [f.Gr.xoA^ 
+ (rr*pc 6 i + -in.] Chem. A tasteless, inodorous, 
fatty-looking substance (C ?fi H 44 0 ), found in 
most animal liquids and solids, and in the fruit 
and seed of many plants. In a crystallized form it 
is the chief constituent of gall-stones. (Now 
superseded by Cholesterol.) Hence Chole- 
ste*ric a. pertaining to or produced from c. 
Choliamb (kJa*lisemb). 1844. [ad. L.,a.Gr. 
Xcoktapfios, f. lame + fa/x/Joy.] Pros. An 

iambic verse with a spondee or trochee instead 
of an iambus in the last (sixth) foot. Hence 
Cbolia mbic a. and sb. (in pi.). Cholia*mbist. 
Cholic (k^rlik), a. 1846. [ad. Gr. x°hin 6 r f f. 
X"A^. | Of or pertaining to bile. 

C. acid, an acid (C*4 H*o O5), which ts produced 
from the nitrogenized acids of bile during its putre- 
faction. Formerly a name for Glycocholic acid. 

Choline (k^-lain). 1869. [f.Gr.xoAi}+-iNE.] 
Chem. An organic base, identical with or akin to 
ncunne. Hence Choli*nic a. 

Cholo-, Gr. comb. f. bile : 

Cho'lochrome [Gr. xp&pa], general name for 
the colouring matters of bile, including Cholo* 
ph»*in,the brown pigment, etc. Cholo'graphy, 
a treatise on the bile. Chodolith, a gall-stone. 
Cholo'logy, the part of physiology and patho- 
logy which deals with the bile. 


CHOP 

ChO'loid, a . [f. Gr. x oA 4 «] Resembling bile. 
Choltry, var. of Choultry. 

||Cho*lum. 1858. [Tamil.] A grass, the 
Indian Millet, grown for food in India. 
Chomp, var. {U.S. and dial . ) of Champ v. 
Chondre. rare. 1882. [ad. Gr. x^fyios grit. 
In Ger. chondrumJ] One of the small rounded 
grains which occur in some stony meteorites. 
Chondrify (kpmdrifoi), v. 1872. [f. Gr. 
xbvbpo s cartilage + - fy .] To turn into cartilage. 
Hence Chondriflca*tlon. 

Cho-ndrigen — Chondro-. 

Chondrl -genous, a. 1882. Furnishing car- 
tilage. 

Chondrin (kpmdrin) . ( F onnerly -ine. ) 1 838. 
r f* Gr. \ 6 vbpos. J Chem. A substance resembling 
gelatin, obtained from the cellular cartilages by 
boiling them in water. 

ChO'lldrite. [f. mod.L. chondrus , a genus 
of weeds (a. Gr. \ 6 vbpoi) + -ite.] Falx on i . 
A fossil marine plant of the chalk and other 
formations. 

|| Chondritis (kpndroi'tis). 1836. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. xth'fy’o?-] Med. Inflammation of cartilage. 
Chondro* (kp*ndw), comb. f. Gr. \ 6 vbpos t a 
gram, cartilage : 

Cho’ndrogen « Chondrin, or 'the tissues which 
yield chondrin'. Cbondroge*nesis,the develop- 
ment of cartilage. ChondroTogy [ Gr. -\oyia], 
a discourse or treatise on cartilages. Chondro** 
meter [Gr. pirpov ], a steelyard for weighing 
grain. Chomdroptery'gian, sb. a member of 
the order Chondropterygii , fishes having a car- 
tilaginous cndo-skeleton, as the shark, ray, and 
sturgeon ; adi. -* Cho-ndroptery*gioua a., be- 
longing to the Chondropterygii. Chondro*^ 
stean a belonging to the Chondrostca, a sub- 
oiderof ganoid fishes, in which the vertebral 
column consists of a simple soft chorda ; sb., a 
member of this sub-order. Chondro'toxny [ Gr. 
- ropia J, dissection or cutting of cartilage. 
Chondrodite (kp-mlnWait). 1822. [f. Gr. 
Xovtipuibrj? (f. xbvbpos) -f -ITE.J Min. A yellow- 
ish or brownish-red silicate of magnesium con- 
taining a little fluorine. It often occurs in im- 
bedded grains. 

Chondroid (kp*ndroid), a. 1847. [f. Gr. 

Xvrbpos + -oiD.J Resembling cartilage. 

|| Chondrosis (kpndi < 7 u*sis). [f.as prec.] Phys . 
I he formation of cartilage. 
Chonlcriteckp-nikroit). Also -krite. 1834. 
"f. Cir. fusion + lepirbs separated. ] Min. 

A native fusible silicate of aluminium and 
magnesium. 

Choose (tj*z), v. Pa. t. chose (tjjuz), pa. 
pple. chosen (tjjn'z’n). ( OE. cioi-an, str. vb. 
Prob. ME. chdse represented OE. c e dse, for dose, 
and regularly passed into choose. The type chuse 
was earlier than choose , and was the prevailing 
form in 17-1801 c. See also N.E.D.J 1. To 
take by preference out of all that are available; 
to select Also with infinitive obj. ME. 2. 
To will, to wish; to desire to have (vulgar) 
1619. 3. intr. or absol. To exercise choice ME. 
+4. To gather at pleasure - M E. tg. To pick 
out by sight -ME. 

x. Chu&e tliee what armes thou likest Sidney. To 
c. a man Pope 9 Hen. VI, l hi. 65. Some chose to 
go by the worlde 1526. 9. To c. to remain concealed 
Goldsm. The Landlady returned to know if we did 
not c. a more genteel apartment Goldsmu 3. Here 
doe 1 c., and thriue I as I may Merck. V. 11. vii. 60. 
Cannot c.% *= have no alternative. (Obs. exc. with 
but.) He cannot c. but hear Coleridge. Phr. To 
pick and c. t to select with careful scrutiny. Hence 
Cboo'aeable, choosable a. (rare). Chooser, 
one who chooses. Choo*slngly adv. by choice. 

fChoose, sb. ME. [var. of Choice treated 
as vbl. sb.from Ciioose.] The net, power, right, 
or privilege of choosing -1620. 

Chop (tjpp), sbA ME. [f. Chop «r.i] z. An 
act of chopping ; a cutting blow. 9* A piece 
chopped oft; a slice (esp. of mutton or pork), a 
cutlet. Also fig % ia6i. ts* A fissure, cleft, 
crack; a Chap in the skin -1767. 4, A short 

broken motion (of waves) 1858. 

Phr. f At the first c . : at the first stroke (F. dm 
premier coup ) ; immediately (F. tout ct coup). 

Chop (tjipp), sb* 1505. [var. of Chap sb.*"] 
1. A jaw ; usu. pi. jaws ; sides of the face, a* 


Knwn). a (pass), au (kwd). v (cut). % (Fr. chef). 0 (ever). ®i (I, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit). • (Psyche). 9 (what), p (get). 
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pi. The jaws as forming the mouth, fauces, 
ports about the mouth. (Usu. contemptuous 
or humorous.) 1589. 3. transf. The entrance 

of an abyss, cannon, valley, channel, etc. 1636. 
3. Cruising in the chops of the Channel 1748. 
Chop (tj/?p), sb. 3 1670. [f. Chop v. 2 ] An 
exchange, barter. 

Cm amf change : a change; cf. Chop v. % 

Chop, sb.* 1653. [f. Chop v.3] A snap with 
the jaws. 

Chop (tjpp), sbfi 1614. [ad. Hindi ckhtip 
stamp, brand. J 1. In India , China. A seal; an 
official impress or stamp. 9. A licence or per- 
mit duly authenticated 1699. 3. China trade. 

A trade-mark; hence, a brand of goods. Also 
atlrib . 1828. 

3. First (, second) c. 1 first (or other) rank, quality, 
etc. ; also attrib. : A sort of second-c. dandies 
Thackkkay. _ ^ 

Comb. : C.-boat, a licensed lighter for transporting 
goods ; ‘house, a custom-house where transit duties 
are levied. 

Chop (Ajpp), v . 1 ME. [A form of Ciiap z>.l] 
1. To cut with a quick and heavy blow, e.g 
with an ax or cleaver; to cut into pieces ; to 
mince. Often with up. AXsofig. a. intr . To 
aim a hacking or hewing blow at ME. +3. To 
thrust, to go or come, with suddenness or foiee 
(esp, with in, into ) -1816. 4. =* Chap v . 1 a. 

-1759. Als o trans. * ts. *=Chap vf 3.6V. -1657. 

*. They breake their bones, and c. them in pieces 
Micah id 3. Jig. She was nervous .and chopped her 
words 1882. 3. You c. in the word offer Sik E. 

Dering. (Theyl c. in with their nimble tongues I>b 
Foe. To e. to an anchor (NauU: to come 10 an 
anchor hastily. 

Chop v . 2 [Appears bef. 1400 in chopfe - 

church. Peril, a var. of Chap. Not conn. w. 
Flemish kdpen, ho open, or the like.] 1. To 
barter, trans. and \intr. A\so fig. 1485. a. intr. 
To change; esp. Naut. Of the wind: To veer or 
shift its direction suddenly 1642. Also transf, 
and fig. 3. To bandy woi ds 1^25. Also + intr. 

t. To c. horses in Smith field Siiadwell. To c. 
and change : to buy and sell (trans. and intr .) ; to 
make frequent changes ; to make different. a. The 
wind, .soon chopped about Fielding, x. To c. logic. 
(Also referred err on. to Chop v . 1 i, as if ‘to mince \) 
1525. intr. Let not the Counsel! at the Barre, c. with 
the fudge. .aPer the Iudge hath Declared hia Sen- 
tence Bacon. 

Chop (tjipp), v.3 1581. [app. f. Chop sb 2 ] 
ti. To take into the jaws and eat ; to snap up 
-1701. Also t fig. fu. intr. To snap, to bite 

at -1694. 3- Hunting. To seize (prey) before 

it is fairly away from cover 1624. 
fChop-cherry. 1561. [f. prec.] A game; = 
Bob-cherry -1684. 

tCho-p-chtirch. ME. [See Chop v 2 ] A 
trafficker in ecclesiastical benefices -1695. 

Cho-p-fa lien, a . 160a. jf. Chop sb. 2 ] « 
Chap-fallen, 

Chop-house. 1690. [f. Chop sb.* a.] An 
eating-house where mutton-chops and the like 
are supplied. 

Chopin (tj^vpin), sb. ME. [? a, F. chopine 
—half a pint; L chopc , mod. Ger. schopfcn. J A 
liquid measure containing, in France, half an 
Old French pinte, in Scotland a Scotch half- 
pint — about an English quart. Also attrib . 
Hence tChopln v. to tipple. 

Chopine, chopin (tpprn y tjjf pin), sb. arck. 
*577- [app. orig. Sp. chapin, f. chapa plate of 
metal, etc.J A kind of shoe raised above the 
ground by means of a cork sole or the like. 
Spelt c 1600 cioppino, pi. cioppini, as if Italian. 

Neerer Heauen .. by the altitude of a Choppine 
If amL. 11. ii. 44 5. 

tCho-p-lo gic. 1533. [f. Cuor v . 2 3.] 1. 
Disputatious argument -1688. 9. One who 

chops logic; a sophistical aiguer -1592. So 
tChop-loge. Hence Chop-logical a. 

Chopper 1 (tjp'pai). 155a. [f. Chop v .1 + 
-icr ». ] 1. One whochops. 9. An instrument for 
chopping; spec, a butcher’s cleaver 18x8. 

Chopper*. 1581. [f.CHOP». 2 + -ERV| One 
who barters ; esp, a trafficker in ecclesiastical 
benefices. 

Chopper a (tJJrpaj). Anglo-Ind. 1780. [a. 
Hindi chhappar.) A thatched root Also attrib. 
Hence Choppered a. thatched. 

Chopping (tj>*pi9)» a 1566. [f. Chops. 1 ] 
Big and vigorous; strapping; 


Choppy (tfp*pi)» fl * 1 i 6 o 5- fa Chop .tf. 1 4 
-Y 1 .] x. *=Chappy a . 1 9. Of thesea: Break- 
ing in short abrupt waves 1867. 

Choppy, a . 2 1865. [f. Chop v. 2 ] Given to 
change like the wind; unstable, as ‘c. markets’. 

Chop-stick (tfcrpstik). 1699. [ = • quick 

sticks | pi. Tne two small sticks of bone, 
wood, etc., held between the thumb and fingers 
of one hand by the Chinese in place of a fork. 
Chop-suey (tj>:ps£‘l). 1904. [Chinese, 

‘mixed bits’.] A Chinese dish, consisting of 
meat, rice, etc. fried in sesame oil. 

Choragic (korsetlsik, -ri’dgik), a . 1763. 

[f. Cuoragus.] Pertaining to a choragus. 

The c. monument of Lysicrates i8eo. 

II Choragiurn. 1682. [L.] Dancing-ground. 
|| Choragus (kor*i*gftj). Also choregus. PI. 
•agi, -egl. 1626. [L., a. Gr, xoprjybs, f. x°P 
+ ayctv.] 1. Gr. Antiq . The leader of a Cho- 
rus ; spec . at Athens, one who defrayed the cost 
of bringing out a chorus 1820. 9. The title of 

a functionary in the University of Oxford, ori- 
ginally appointed to superintend the practice 
of music 1626. Also transf. and fig . 

Choral (ko«*r£l), a. 1587. [ad. F. choral.] 
Of or belonging to, sung by a choir or in 
chorus ; containing a chorus or choruses. 

C. service : a church service in which the canticles, 
anthem, etc., are sung by the choir ; in a full c. 
service the versicles, responses, etc., are also chanted. 
dear c. : a cathedral officer whose duty it is to sing 
that part of the music of the services which can be 
performed by laymen or men in minor orders. Cho*ra- 
list, one who sings in a chorus. Cbo'rally adv. 

Choral, chorale (kora*l). 1841. [a. G. 

chora'l, in choral-gesang.] Mus. A metrical hymn 
set to a simple devotional tune, and usually 
sung in unison ; as Luther’s * Ein* feste Burg ’. 

Chord (k^id).j^. 1 1570. [Refash, of Cord, 
after L. chorda.] 1. A string or small rope. 
Now Cord. 1645. 9. spec. A string of a musical 

instrument. (Now only poet.) 1667, Alsoyf^. 
of the emotions, feelings, etc. 1784. 8. Phys. 

Applied to structures in an animal body resem- 
bling strings 1541. 4. The straight line joining 

the extremities of an arc 1570. 

3. I r ocal , spermatic, s final, etc. c. (see Vocal, etc.). 

Chord (kpjd),j*.- V 1475- [Orig.ron/, aphet. 
f. Accord sb., q. v. ; confused with prec.] +1. 
Accord sb. 4. -1636. ta. A/«x. A Concord.//. 
The notes added to a bass to make up a * chord ’ 
in the mod. sense (see 3) -1753. 8« Mus. A 

combination, rarely of two, usually of three or 
more, simultaneous notes 1752. Also transf. of 
colours 1856. 

3. Common (also perfect ) c . : the combination of any 
note with its third (major or minor), perfect fifth, and 
octave. The c. of C inverted Burney. 

Chord, v . 1 rare. [perh. a survival of CORD 
i/. 2 ] intr. To form a cord (with) ; to harmonize ; 
to sound together in harmony, b. trans , To 
cause to accord or harmonize. 

Chord, v 2 ; var. Cord v. x 
Chordal (kpudfil), a. 1619. [f. Chord 
and a + -al. j Relating to, consisting, or of the 
nature, of a chord or chords. So Cho'rded a. 
havingchords; combined in chords, in harmony. 
Chordee (k^jdn. 1708. [ad. F. cordie in 
chaudefisse cordie. J Path. A painful inflam- 
matory downward curving of the penis. 

I Chore, chor (ko»i), sbl OE. [ad. L. chorus 
(see Chorus).] *CHOiR(exc. in sense i)-i68o. 
Chore (tJo*i), sb . 2 dial . and C 7 .S. 1746. 

[var. of char. Chare jA 1 ] ■» Chare sb . 1 9. 
Hence Chore v. (intr.) to ao chores. 

|| Chorea (korf &). 1686. [Short for L. chorea 
Sancti Viti\ L, chorea, a. Gr. xopc/a , f. X°pv*t 
see Chorus. ] Path . St. Vitus’s dance; a con- 
vulsive disorder, characterized by irregular in- 
voluntary contractions of the muscles ; also 
affecting horses. Hence Chore*al» Chore'lc 
adjs. pertaining to or affected with a 
Choree (korr). 1586. [ad.L.choreus,*. Gr. 
Xopeiot a. pertaining to a dance.] Pros. The 
foot more commonly called Trochee, q. v. 
Hence Chore*ic a . characterized by trochees. 
Choregy (korrdsi.kp-redgi). 1847. £ad. Gi. 
xoprjyta ; see Choragus.] Gr . Antiq. The 
function of a choragus in ancient Athens, 
Choreic ; see Chorea and. Choree. 


Choreograph (kpTidgraf). 1876. [f. Gr. 

X°Pf ' 1 0 + -7 po0o». In mod.F. chorigraphe.] A 
designer or arranger of a ballet. So Choreo*- 
grapher. Choreogra*phlc a. pertaining to 
(ballet-) dancing. Choreo'graphy, tthe written 
notation of dancing ; the choreographer's art. 
fChorepiscope. rare. 1660. [ad. late L. 
chorepiscopus (the form now used), a. Gr., f. xwpa 
or x*>P°* + iwiWoTros. ] A country or suffragan 
bishop of the early church -1844. Hence Chor- 
episcopal a. belonging to a c. 
Chori-(ko®ri),bef. a vowel choris- (ko*ris\ 
a. Gr. x&P l > X 03 ?* 9 asunder, apart : as in Chorl- 
pe'talous a., having separate petals, etc. 
Choriamb (kO»Tisemb, kp*r-). 1844. [ad. L. 
choriambus (also used), a. Gr., f. xopefos CHO- 
REE 4 lafx&os Iamb,] Pros. A foot composed of 
a choree followed by an iamb (— Hence 
Choria*mbic a . consisting of or containing 
choriambs; also as sb. [sc. verse, foot.] 

Choric (kp’rik, ko- nk), a. 1819. [ad. L. 
choricus , a. Gr., C x°posl see Chorus.] Of, per- 
taining to, or in the style of, a chorus. Hence 
Chorica sb.pl. (ttonce-wd . ; cf. heroics, etc.) the 
verses of a chorus. So Cho’rlcal a. (rare). 
n Chorion (ko^n). 1545. [a. Gr. x<5p*0F.] 
x. Anat. The outermost membrane enveloping 
the foetus before birth. 9. Bot. The pulpy sub- 
stance of the nucleus of the seed 1816. 3. Anal, 
The cutis vera or true skin; -- Corium 1831. 
Hence Chcrial a. of or pertaining to the c. 
Chorisis (koB-risis). 1835. [a. Gr f. x«pf- 
Cciv.] Bot. The splitting of an organ into parts, 
each of which is a perfect organ. So Cho rlsm, 
Choriza'tion. Cho’ristate a. formed by c. 
Chorist (kp-rist, k6® rist). 1538. [a. F. cho- 
ris tc.\ ti. A member of a choir -1766. 9. Gr. 

Antiq . A member of the chorus 1762. 3. One 

who sings in a chorus 1835. 

Chorister (kp-ristw). [M E. querestre, - istre , 
ad. ined.L. chorista , after ever \ quer, Choik.j 
1. A member of a choir ; spec, a cnoir-boy. +9, 
A singer. -1640. +3* Gr. Antiq. A member of 

the chorus 1603. Hence Cbo*ristershlp. 
Chorl ‘Stic, -al, a. rare . 1660. [f. as prec. 
+ -IC, +-AL.] Choric, choral. 

|| Chorizontes (kb»rizp-nt/z), sb. pi. 1887. [a. 
Gr. x a) P*( OVT * 9 t X a) P l i tiV '] A name for those 
grammarians who ascribed the Iliad and 
Odyssey to different authors. So Chorizo’ntal, 
•ic, adjs . ; Chorizo*ntlst. 

Chorograph (koB*ragraf). 1839. [f. Gr. 

X<0pa or x&p°s + -7 pa«/>os.] An instrument to 
determine the position of a station, given the 
angles made by it to three points in the same 
plane whose positions are known. 
Chorography 1 (korpgrafi). 1559. [ad. L., 
a. Gr. x a} P°'yP a ^ a > as prec. + -ypa(fna. ] The 
art of describing, or of delineating on a map, 
particular regions ordistricts ; opp. to geography, 
and topography . Also concr. and transf. 

transf. I have, .beheld, .the C of their provinces 
Sir T. Browns. Hence Choro’graplier. Choro- 
gra*phlc, -al a. Choro graphically adv. 
Chorography* (korpgiifi). ? Obs. 1710. 
[f. Gr. \opb% + ~ypa<fna. \ Dance notation. 
Choroid (k6**roid), a. {sb.) 1741. [ad. Gr. 
XopociMjs, corrupt for x 0 P l 0 * l H 9 , f- X°P toy (see 
Chorion) + ettios.] Anat . Applied to structures 
resembling the chorion in form and vascularity ; 
as the c . coat (or tunic ) of the eye-ball, and the 
c. plexus , a plexus of blood-vessels connected by 
a thin membrane derived from the pia mater, in 
each lateral ventricle of the brain, etc. Also as 
[sc. coat. ] Hence Choroi'dal a. Chorob- 
dean a. Choroidi tis, Path, inflammation of 
the c. coat. 

Cborology (korpriBd^i). 1879. [f- Gr. x&pa, 
X&pos + -Koyia.] The scientific study of the 
geographic^ extent or limits of anything. 

Its Distribution or C. Huxley. Hence Choro- 
lo'gical a. 

Chorometry (korp*metrl). 1893. [f. Gr. 
Xwpopnrpia. ] The art of surveying a countiy. 
Chortle v. intr. 187a. A word 

coined by the author of Through the Looking- 
Glass ; app. a fusion of chuckle and snort. 
Chorus (k 5 «*r#s), sb. PL choruses. 1561. 
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CHORUS 

[a. L. t a. Gr. x°pb*. Cf * ^hoir. ] i. Gr. Antiq . 
An organized band of singers and dancers in 
the religious festivals, etc.; also, their song. 
(In the Attic tragedy, the chorus gave expres- 
sion, between the acts, to the moral and religious 
sentiments evoked by the action of the play.) 
b. In English drama, reduced by Shakspere and 
others to a single personage, who speaks the 
prologue, and explains or comments on the 
course of events 1561. Also fig. 9. An organ< 
lzed band of singers, a choir; j pec. those who 
sing the choral parts in an opera, oratorio, etc. 
1656. 3. The simultaneous utterance of song 

by many ; anything sung by many at once 17x1. 
Also transf. of speech, laughter, the cry of 
hounds, etc. X735. 4. Mus, A vocal composi- 

tion, written in any number of parts, each part 
being sung by a number of voices 1744. 5. 

The burden of a song, which the audience join 
the performer in singing 1599. Also transf. ^ 
x. b. Y’are as good as a C., my Ix>rd HatttL 111. ii. 
■55- 3> One c. let all Being raise Pope, transf. A 
C of loud laughter 1862. 

Chorus (koj-riJs), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
chorused (-0st). 1703. [f. prec. sb.] 1. To 

sing or speak in chorus, trans . and intr. 1748. 
s. t> arts. To furnish with a chorus. Alsoyf^. 1703. 
H Chose (Jflz) , sb. ME. [a. F. L. causa. \ 
x. Law. A thing, chattel, piece of property 1670. 
ta. Thing (as a vague general term). ME. only. 

x. C. in action , is a thing incorporeal and onely a 
right, as an annuity, . . — and generally all Causes of 
Suit for any Debt or Duty, Trespass or Wrong 
Blount. Choses in possession (movables) Poste. a. 
Chaucer Wife's Prvl. 447. 

Chose, pa. t. and +pple. of Choose v. 
Chosen (t/Jo'z’n ),ppl.a. ME. [See C hoose 

v. J 1. Selected, picked out. 9. Theol. Chosen 
of God; absol. (mostly//.) elect ME. 

x. A c. array R. Ellis, a. The c. people Addison. 
He. .inspireth Light, info the Face of his C. Bacon. 
IlChouan sb. 1 1794. [F. ; ?f. Jean 

Chouan. ] A name given to irregular bands who 
maintained in the west of France a partisan war 
against the Republic and the first Empire, after 
*7931 hence, a partisan of the Bourbons. Also 
attrib Hence Chouanlze v. to play the C. 
til Chouan, 171a. [F.] The seed of Ana- 
basis tamariscifolia -1819. 

Chough (tj»f). [ME. cho)e, etc. ; OE. had 
only do, do, ciae , chyae (? for cyhac). Cogn. w. 
MDu. cauwe, Du. kaviv, app. from a WGer. 
type +kd wa.] x. A bird oi the crow family ; 
applied to any of the smaller chattering species, 
a. Now, the Red-legged Crow (Fregillus Gra- 
culus), which frequents the sea-cliffs in many 
parts of Britain, esp. in Cornwall ; the Cornish 
Chough 1566. 

a. The Crowes and Choughes, that wing tho mid- 
way ayre Lear iv. vi. 13. 

Choule, obs. f. Jowl. 

II Choultry (t[au*ltri). Alsocholtry. Anglo- 
InJ. 1698. [Corruption of Telugu chdwaji.] 
1. A caravanserai. a. The colonnade of a 
temple 177a. 

Chouse (tjaus), sb. 1610. [Usu. identified 

w. Chiaus j but ?as to the meaning. Gifford’s 

note is suspect.] +1. «. Chiaus, q. v. -1639. 
ta. A cheat, a swindler -1658. t3* A dupe, 

tool -1755. 4. slang, [f. the vb.] A swindle, 

sham, ' sell* 1708. 

Chouse (tjaus), v. colloq. 1659. [f. prec. sb.] 
To dupe, cheat, trick; to defraud of or out of . 

I He] only wants to c. you Miss Burney. Hence 
Chou'ser. 

IjChout (ljfaut). 1674. [Mahratl chauih * a 
foui th r art The black-mail of one-fourth of 
the revenue formerly exacted by the Mahrattas. 
Also similar exactions. 

Chow (tfnu). 1889. Short for next, 3. 
fjChow-chow (tjau-tjau). 1845. [?] 1. sb. A 
medley ; e.g. mixed pickles 1850, 9. adj. Mis- 

cellaneous, mixed, assorted ; of water, ‘ broken '. 
Chow-chow chop : the last lighter containing the 
sundry small packages to fill up a ship. 3, A 
domestic dog of a Chinese breed x886. 

Chowder (tjau'dai), sb. 176a. [f. Fr chau- 
diire pot. See M. 6* Q. 4 Ser. vii. 85.] 1. A 
dish made of fresh fish (esp. cod) or clams, 
Stewed with slices of pork or bacon, onions, 
and biscuit. a. C. beer: * a liquor made by 
boiling the black spruce in water and mixing 
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molasses with the decoction ’ (Webster). Hence 
Chow*der v. to make a c. 

||Chowry (tjau’ri). 1777. [a.HindIr/4a«6rf.] 
A whisk or fly -flapper (prop, the bushy tail of 
the Tibetan Yak). 

Choy, var. of Chay. 

Chrematist (kr^matist). rare. 1845. [ad. 
Gr. xP r )f iaTtarT n*l s« e next.] One who studies 
the science of wealth; a political economist. 

Chrematistic (krfm&trstik). 175a. [ad.Gr. 
XPWaTiOTiKbs, f. XfiVMarlCeiy, f. XPVP*, XP^' 
/iar-.] x. adj. Of, pertaining to, or engaged in 
the acquisition of wealth, s. sb. usually Chre- 
matiatlcs, the science of the wealth of nations; 
political economy, or a branch thereof. [Gr. 

$ XpTJpaTiffTuAi. J 

Chreotechnics (krfbte’kniks). rare. [f. Gr. 
Xgfia + T ^X ri 7*] The useful arts, esp . agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce. 
Chrestomathy(krestf»'mfiJ)i). 183a. [ad.Gr. 
Xprj(TTofia 9 na l f. xp r l <Tr ^ 1s use f u l + -pa&tia learn- 
ing. Cf F. chrcstomathiej) A collection of 
choice passages, esp. one intended to be used 
in the acquirement of a language. 

C. of the Pushtu or Afghan 1 .anguage 1847. Hence 
Chrestoma*thic a. teaching useful matters. 

Chrism [kriz’m). [OE. crisma,adX..chrisma, 
a. Gr. x/*o>ux; whence also Rom. cresma. OI. 
cresme (= crPmc). Refash, in x6th c., after L 
See also Cream j^. 1 ] 1. Oil mingled with balm, 
consecrated for use as an unguent in the ad- 
ministration of certain sacraments; an unguent 
1833. Also fig. 9. A sacramental anointing; 

unction ME. ; spec . Confirmation 1597. Also 
transf and fig. 3. asClIRISOM OE. Also attrib. 
Hence tChrismed ppl. a. anointed with c. 
Chri'sxnol a. of or pertaining to c. 
fChnama-tiOEL 1537. [ad. med.L. ckrisma- 
tionem.\ Application of the chrism; sacramental 
unction -1753. 

C., or consigning with ointment, was us’d in baptism 
Jen. Taylor. 

Christnatory (kri zmfttari). 1450. [ ad. med. 
L. chrismatorium ; see Chrism. ] 1. The vessel 
containing the chrism, a. Sacramental anoint- 
ing; unction 1563. 

Chrisom (krrsam). ME. [orig. a disyllabic 
pronunc. of Chrism. J 1. (In full c.-cloth, -robe, 
etc.) : A white robe, put on a child at baptism 
as a token of innocence. If the child died within 
a month from baptism, it was used as a shroud, 
a. (In full c.-child, -babe, etc.) ; orig. A child in 
its chrisom-cloth ; an innocent babe. (In obi- 
tuaries, etc., applied to a child that died during 
the first month, or ?that died unbaptized.) ME. 
Also gen . Infant, innocent 1596. Also attrib. 
var tChriso’mer (in sense 2). 

Christ (kraist). [OE. crist , ad. L. Christus , 
a. Gr. xP ttTT 6*i sb. use of xP 1 °to s anointed, tr. 
of Hebr. mdsckfaX . Messiah, 1 anointed,’ more 
fully m shiaxyahwch the Ixrrd's anointed. Spelt 
with ch- since 1500.] 1. The Messiah or ‘Lord’s 
Anointed*. (In the Geneva and x6n versions 
of the N.T. often preceded by the.) a. The 
title given to Jesus of Nazareth, as fulfilling 
Messianic prophecy; treated as a proper name 
Oik Also fig. t3. In versions of the O.T. *=- 
‘ a king by divine right ’ (see Anointed) -1609. 
UExc. Christen v., the derivs. of Christ are 
now always written with a capital. 

x. If thou be the Christe, tel vs plainly Bible 
(Gen cv.) John x. 24. 

Comb . Christ's thorn, a name given to several 
shrubs, fabled to liave formed Christ’s crown of thorns. 

Christ-cross, criss-cross (kri-s,kr^s). ME. 
[lit. Christ’s cross; treated in sense 9 as a re- 
duplication of cross. 1 1. tThe figure of a cross 

(*J*) in front of the alphabet in horn-books, etc. 
-1659; hence, the alphabet (now dial.) 1553. 
Also fig. 9. The mark of a cross 1607. 

1. fig. Christ’s cross is the chriss- cross of all our 
happiness Quarles. 

Christ-cross-row, criss-cross-row(kri -s, - 

kr3s,rju). 1563. [f. prec.J 1. The alphabet; so 
called from the figure of a cross prefixed to it in 
horn-tiooks. Also Cross-row, q. v. (arch, and 
dial.) ta. fig. The whole series -1659. 

Christdom (kri*scdam). rare. 1463. Short 
for Christendom, theChristian domain .(Obs.). 

Christed,/a. pple. 1641. Made one with 
Christ. (A * Familist* wd. ) 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

f Christen, a. (sb.) [OE. cristen t-WGer. 
crist in, ad. L, Christianas . Refash, with ch- in 
x6th c.,and subseq.asdm. to L., as Christian.] 

x. ** Christian -1640, 9. absol. A Christian 
(with pi. -s after 1500) *1530. Hence tChii’a- 
tenly adv . tCbrhstemn&n, cri-, tChrhsten- 
maa « Christmas. 

Christen (krrs’n),z>. [OE cristnian , f. prec., 
lit. to make Christian. ] 1 . To christianize(dra&.). 
9. To administer baptism to ME. Also absok 
3. To give a name to at baptism ; usu. pass* 
1450 ; Tto stand sponsor to at baptism -1667. 
Also transf. 4. gen. To name; call by the name 
of (colloq.) 1649. 

% transf. To c. bells 1533, abipa Clarendon. 4. 
Cnamberznaida c. this worm a death watch Swift. 

Christendom (kri-s’ndam). [OE cristen - 
ddnt, f. cristen (Christen a.)\ see-DoM.] ti. 
^Christianity 3. -1681. ta. ^-Christian- 
ity 2. -1649. 3- Christians collectively; the 

church ME.; the Christian domain ME t4* 
Baptism ; christening -1680. 

a. 17 ie creed of C. Liddon. The Icing of Kirsendom 
Middleton. 4. A world Of pretty fond mdoptious 
christendomea All's Wells. L 188. 

fChristenhead, -hood. rare. 1449. [f. 

Christen a.\ see -hood, -head.] Christian- 
ity ; christening ; a Christian domain -1762. 
ChristhoodCkrai-stjhud). ME. [f. Christ.] 
Messiahship. 

Christian (kri*sty&n). 1526. [ad. L. chris - 
lianus ; see Christen i?.] 

A. adj. 1. Relieving, or professing, the religion 
of Christ 1553. 9. Pertaining to Christ or 

Christianity 1553. 3. Following the precepts 

and example of Christ; Christ-like 1597. 4. Of 
or belonging to a Christian or Christians 1596. 
5. Human; civilized, decent, respectable (col- 
loq. or slang) 15 77. 

x. The Rulers of this C land Kkble. Most C. : a 
title of the kings of France. a. To be buried in C. 
buriall Haml. V. L a. Court C.: an fr clesiastical 
court. Now Hist. 3. The mutual exercise of C. 
Charity Hooker. 4 Menh. V. iv. i. 3x01 
Phrases C. name : the name given at christening | 
the personal name, as opp. to the family name or sur- 
name. C. era : the era reckoned from the accepted 
date of the birth of Christ. lienee tChrl'atisui n 
to christen. ChrPatian-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

16. sb. 1. One who believes or professes the 
religion of Christ 1526. 9. One who follows 

the precepts and example of Christ 1529. 3. A 

human being; a decent, respectable, or pre- 
sentable person (colloq.) 15QX. 4. Used as a 

sectarian name, as in * Bible Christians ’, etc. 
1818. t5- A vanetv of pear or plum -1655. 

x So that the disciples wet e at Antioche first named 
Christians N.l. (Rhem.) Acts xi. 26. f Even C.i 
fellow-C. 3. A fitter food for a horse than a C. 
Fielding. Hence f C hr! *Bti and om^ C hristendom. 
Chrl'Btianlike a. and adv. CluTstianly a. 

Cbristianism(kirsty^niz’m). 1576. [a. F. 
christianisme .] 1 . The Christian religious sys- 

tem. (Obs. exc. as an ~tstn.) 9. Christianity 
01 a sort or form (disparaging) 1674* 
Christianity (kristi.Be-uUi). ME frepr. 
(orig. through OF. crestienti) L. c/iri\tiani to- 
tem, f. christianus Christian; see CHRISTEN 
<7.J ti. The whole body of Christians, Chris- 
tendom -1650. 2. The Christian faith; the 

system of doctrines and precepts taught by 
Christ ME 3. State or fact of being a Chris- 
tian ; Christian spirit 01 character ME t4* 
heel. Ecclesiastical jurijuiction -1878. 

x. To Walys fleddc the CrirttyanytceOf olde Britons, 
dweliynge in this lie Chaucer. 4. Dean, oft ., orig. 
= Rural Dean. 

Christianize (kri-styilnaiz), v. 1593. [f. 
Christian a.; cf. med.L. cArisitanisare.] 1. 
To make Christian, convert to Christianity, a. 
To give a Christian character or form to 1693. 
3. mtr . To adopt Christianity 1598. 

1. H« was Christianized and baptiz’d I. Mather. 
lienee Chri<ati&niza‘tion (in seiues x, a). Chris- 
tiani’zer. 

Chriatia-no-, comb, t L. ChHsticmus 
Christian, as in C.-Flatonical a, ; t-ma*Htic, 
a scourge of Christians. 

Christian Science. 1866. A theory, 
founded on principles formulated by Mrs. Eddy 
of U.S.A., according to which disease, etc., is 
an error of the mind and may be cured without 
medical treatment bv mental effect of patient's 
Christian faith. So C. Scientitft. 


a (paw), an (Wd). v (art), f (Fr. ch*f). s (ev CT ). si (/, eye), t (Fr. ean do vie). I (ut). »(P»ydw). 9 (wlutt). f (got). 
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Christless (kraFsttes'l, a. 165a. Without 
Christ; unchristian. Hence Christleaaness. 

Christ-like (krai'stlaik) , a. 1680. [Cf. OE. 
trisflic . 1 Like Christ or that of Christ. Hence 
ChrlstHkeness. So ChrPetly a. 

Christmas (kri’Bm&s), sb. [Late OE. Cristes 
msesse. the mass of Christ.] i. The festival of 
the nativity of Christ, kept on the 35th of 
December; Christmas-time. 9 . dial, and nur- 
sery long . Holly, etc., used for decorations at 
Christmas 1835. Also attrib . 

1. Christmasse cometh but once a yeare Camden 
Proverbs, Comb.i C.-box, fa box. in which gra- 
tuities were collected at Christmas, by apprentices, 
etc., and afterwards shared ; a present or gratuity 
given at Christmas; -day, the 25th of December; 
-eve, the evening before Christmas-day ; -flower, 
(a) the Christina* Rase, Itelleborus nigcri (b) the 
Winter Aconite, Erunthis hy emails \ -tide, the season 
of Christmas; -tree, a small (fir-) tiee, set p in a 
room, illuminated, decorated, and hung with Christinas 
presents ; borrowed from Germany. Hence Chri'st- 
maa(B)y a. col too. characteristic of C. 

Christmas (krrsm&s), v. colloq. 1594. ff. 
prec. ] To adorn with Christmas decoianotu,; 
xntr . to celebrate Christmas. 

Christo- (krbsto)* comb. f. Gr. Xpiarbs or L. 
Christus Christ, as in C.-centric a, having 
Christ as its centre, etc. 

Christology (kristpTfcdgi). 1673. [f. Gr. 
Xpiaros + •koyicu] That part of theology which 
relates to Christ ; a doctrine or theory concern- 
ing Christ. Hence ChriBtolo’gicoltf. Christo-* 
logist, one who treats of C. ; one who holds a 
theory about Christ. 

ChfistO'phany. 1846. [f. as prec. + -tpav.a 
or -tpavtta. j An appearance of Christ. 

Christopher (krrsuWsj). ME. [ad. (ult.)Gr. 
Xpi<rro<p6pos Christ-bearing.] *f 1. A figure of 
St. Christopher -1488. fa. A bearer 1563. 3. 

Herb C. 2 the Bane-berry {Aetna spicata) ; also 
formerly Osrnunda rcgalis 1578. 
fChrist-tide. 1589. Christmas -1656. 
Christ ward. 1645. Towards Christ. 
Christy minstrel. 1873. One of a troupe 
of minstrels imitating negroes, such as that 
originated bv George Christy of New York. 

Chromascope (kr^-ma,slc^«p). [irreg. f. Gr. 
Xpaipa + -c icon as.) Optics, Ltldicke's instrument 
for showing the optical effects of colour. 

Chromate (krju-mirit). 1819. [f. CHRO- 

MIUM + -ate 4 .J Chem . A salt of chromic acid 
Chromatic (kroumae’tik), a. (and sb.) 1603. 
[ad. Gr. xpojfiariK&s^ f. y/w/ia.] A ,adj. 1. Of 
or belonging to colour or colours; consisting 
of or produced by colour 1841. a. Highly 
coloured 1864. 3. Mws. Pertaining to orinclud- 

ing notes which do not belong to the diatonic 
scale 1603. b. Of, pertaining to, or giving all 
tones of the c. scale, c. transf. of persons 171 1. 

j. C. memory, or tbe memory of colours i86p. C. 
aberration : Bee Aberration. C. printing', printing 
from blocks or types inked with various colours. 3. 
C. scale : a scale which proceeds by semitones. Hence 
fChroma-tical a., -ally adv. 

B. quasi-j^. +1. The art of colouring -1761. 
s. Chromatics, The science of colour 1790. 3* 

pi. Chromatic notes, harmonies, etc. 1708. 4. 

■■ Accidental B. b. 

Chromatin (krju'mitin). 1883. [f. Gr. 

Xpdtfia, xpwpar- + -IN.] Biol, Tissue which can 
be stained by immersion in colouring matter. 
Chromatism (krcm tn&tiz'm). ? Obs. 1731 
[ad. Gr. x * Natural colouring, 

a. Optics . Chromatic aberration 1854. 3. - 

Chhomism. 

Chromato- (krJ“*m&u>), bef. a vowel chro- 
mat-, comb. f. Gr. xptupa colour : 
Chrom&to'genous a„ Path, generating colour. 
Cbromato-graphy [ * -graphyj, description 
of colours. Chromato-logy ( + -logy], the 
science of colours. Chromato -meter [ + -me- 
ter], a measure or scale of colours. Chro*- 
matophore, also *phor [ +Gr. mipopos], Phys, a 
pigment-cell, possessing contractile processes, 
contained m the skin of Cephalopoda, and other 
animals; hence Chromato -phorous a, Chro- 
mato*scopy, the examination of the colour of 
bodies. Chro'matoaphere [4 Sphere] « 
Chromosphere. 

Chroma trope (kr£»-mfttn*p). i860, [irreg. 
6(Gor. Kfln). 9 (Fr. p**). fl (Ger. Mallei 
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f. Gr. xpSipa + -rpoirot.] A magic-lantern slide 
consisting of two su perused circular glasses, 
brilliantly coloured, one of which rotates in 
front of the other. 

Chromatype; see Chromotype. 
Chrome (kr£«m). 1800. [a. F.,f. Gr. xw«*; 
so named from the brilliant colour of its com- 
pounds.] Chem, i. The metal Chromium, a. 
The yellow pigment and colour obtained from 
chromate of lead; as orenge, lemon, c. 

attrib. and Comb , ; c. alum, a double sulphate of 
chromium and an alkali-metal, isomorphous with 
common alum: c. green, (a) the aesquiojride of 
chromium (CraOa), used as a pigment t (b) a pigment 
made by mixing chrome yellow with Prussian blue ; 
C. orange, c. red. pigments prepared from tbe 
dibasic chromate of lead (aPbO, CrOJ ; c. yellow, 
the neutral chromate of lead (PbCrO-0, used as a 
pigment ; also attrib . 

Chromic (kr<?u*mik), 3 . 1800. [f. prec. + 

-ic.] Chem, . Of or belonging to chromium ; con- 
taining chromium in chemical combination. 
Applied to compounds in which chromium 
combines as a triad, as c. acid or c. anhydride. 
CrOg, etc. 

Chro-mism. [mod. f. Gr. \pwpa + -ism.] 
Bot . Abnormal excess of coloration in plants. 
Chromite i>r< 7 a*mdit). 1840. [£, Chrome 
+ -ITE.J Chem. A compound of sesquioxide of 
chromium (Cr 2 0 3 ) with the protoxide of another 
metal. Hence AUn. Name for chrome iron 
ore, consisting chiefly of chromic oxide (CraO s ) 
and feirous oxide (FeO). 

Chromium 1807. [Latinized 

f. Fr. chrome.) Chem. A metallic element, sym- 
bol Cr, not found free, discovered by Vauqueiin 
in 1797. It is remarkable for the brilliant 
colours of its compounds. 

Chromo- (krd»'mo). 

1. Chem. Comb. f. Chromium, as in c. -carbon . 
a. Short for Chromato-, q. v. Hence, 
Chro’moblaat [ Gr. 0 \aar 6 1], a variety of con- 
nective tissue corpuscles containing a black 
pigment. Chro-mogen [ + -gen], (a)asupposed 
vegetable colouring matter which is acted upon 
by acids and alkalis in producing red. yellow, 
or green tints ; (b) the compound which requires 
only the presence of a salt-forming group to 
convert it into a dye-stuff. Heuce Chromo* 
ge*nic a . Chro *mo graph [ + -graph], an ap- 
paratus for multiplying copies of written matter; 
hence, Chro *mo graph v . Chromo*meter [ + 
-meter], an instrument for determining Dy 
means of colour the presence of minerals in 
ores. Chro ’mop hane [Gr. -<pavrjs), thecolouring 
matters present in the inner segments of the 
cones of the retina where they are held in solu- 
tion by a fat. Chro’mophore [Gr. -<popo $ ], the 
body whose presence, in conjunction with a 
salt-forming group, determines the possession 
of tinctorial power (cf. Chromogen). Chromo- 
photo-graphy, the production of photographs 
in colour. Chromopho*tolithograph, a photo- 
lithograph produced in colours. Chro'xnophyll 
[Gr. (/rv'Ww], the colouring principles ot plants 
other than chlorophyll. Chromoxylo'graphy, 
printing in colours from wooden blocks. 
Chromo (krw'mtf). colloq. 1868. Short for 
Chromolithograph. ALo in comb. 
Chromolithograph, sb, i860, [f. Chro- 
mo- a.] A picture printed in colours from stone. 
Also attrib. So Chromolithograph v. to print 
thus. Chromolitho'grapher. Chromolltho- 
gra*phic a. Chro molitho'graphy. 
Chromosome (kr<Tu*m^s< 5 umL 1890. [ad. 
G. chromo wm (Waldcyer, 1888), f. Chromo- a 
+ Gr. a&fia body.] Biol. Each of the rods or 
threads into which the chromatin of the cell- 
nucleus is transformed previous to the mitotic 
division of the cell. 

Chromosphere (kr<R» m^,sn»i). 1868. [f. 
Chromo- a + Sphere. Cf. 1 rnepjxo- for anep - 
fiaro-.) Astron. The red gaseous envelope 
round the sun, outside the photosphere. Hence 
ChromospheTic a. 

Chromotype (kr<R*WUip). Also chroma-. 
1843. [*• Chromo- x.] Photogr, A process for 
obtaining photographs by means of paper sen- 
sitized by a salt of chromium ; a picture thus 
produced. Also attrib. Hence Chromotypo*- 
graphy, -typy, printing in colours. 

1. u (Fr. dwne). B (cml). € (€•) (there). < 
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Chro rnous k r^u m d s ) , a. 184a [f. Chrome,] 
Chem . Of or pertaining to chromium ; applied 
to com[)oiind8 in which it combines as a dyad. 
fChromule. 1835. [£ Gr. xpupa + CA17. j -» 
chromophyll (see Chromo- a) -1870. 

Chronal (kw»*n&l), a. rare. [mod. f. Gr. 
Xpbvoi + -al.] Of 01 relating to time. 
Chronic* (kr^nik, -al), a. 1601. fa. F. 
chnmique , ad. L., a. Gr. xP°v**fo> f XP 6 * 0 * » 
see -ic, and -al 1 .] ti. Of or relating to time; 
chronological 1605. fl * [- Gr. XP » V '° *• 1 Last- 
ing a long time, lingering, inveterate; opp. to 
acute x6ot. transf. Constant ; also, bad x86a 
«. C. pains, which surely kill, though slow H. 
Vauchan A c. invalid 1842. transf. C. doubts; the 
weather is c. (mod.). Hence Chro*nicAlly ado. 
Chroul-city, c. quality or condition (of disease). 

Chronicle (kr^-mkn), sb. [ME. cronikle, 
-yklt, a. AF. cronicle « OF. cronique, see 
Chroniquk. Spelt with eh- sinre the Rena- 
scence.] 1. A detailed and continuous regisier 
of events in order of time. Also Jig. a. spec. 
Chronicles : name of two historical books of the 
O.T. 1535. 3. gen. A record, narrative ME. 

t. Broker Ranulf. compiled and made present 
cronicle T rev is a. Jig. Tr. 4 Cr. rv. v. aoa. 

Chronicle (krp'nikM), v. ME. [f.prec.] To 
enter or record in a chronicle ; gen. to put on 
record, register. 

To . . c. small Beere Oth. n. L t6i. Hence Chro*- 
nicler, a writer of a chronicle, a recorder of events. 

fChro-nique. ME. [a. OF. cronique , ad. 
mcd.L. crcnica , chronica , from L. chronica pi. 

' matters of time ’, a. Gr„ f. xp&os.) A Chro- 
nicle -1671. 

fllChrono crator. 1647. [Gr.] Astrol. A 
ruler of time -i86a. 

Chronogram (krp-n^grsem). 1621. [f. Gr. 
Xpbvos + 7 pdfifsa. Cf. F, chronogramme .] A 
phrase, sentence, or inscription, in which cer- 
tain letters (distinguished from the rest) express 
by their numerical values a date or epoch. 

Thus a pamphlet published in 1666, when an engage- 
ment between the English and Dutch navies was 
expected, bad in place of the imprint of the year 
this sentence: 1 LorD haVe Me*Cle Vpon Vs/ The 
sum of the numerical values of the capital letters is 
*66 6. (See Athenaeum , No. 2868.) Hence Chro : no- 
gramma*tic, -al a., -ally adv . Chronogra*m- 
matist, a maker of chronograms. 

Chronograph (krp ndgraf). 166a. [f. Gr. 
Xpovoypaipos.) ti. — Chronogram, a. An 
instrument, esp. a watch or clock, for recording 
time with exactness 1868. Also attrib. Hence 
Chronogra-phic, -al a. (in both senses). Chro- 
nogra*phically adv. 

Chronographer (knmp*gr&f3i\ 1548. [f. 
as prec. + -er.] A writer of chronography, a 
chror icier, chronologist 
Chronography (kronp-gr&fi). Also +cro 
no-, x 548. [f.Gr. xpovo7pa^Ma,f.as prec.] The 
chronological arrangement of past events; 
tchronology. 

Chronologer(knmpl6d59j). 157a. [f. Chro- 
nology + -er l . ] One who studies chronology; 
a chronologist. 

Chronology (krcmpdSdsi). 1593. [ad. mod. 
L. chronologic , f. Gr. xpbrot + -Koyia. J 1. The 
science of computing time or periods of rime, 
and of assigning events to their true dates, a. 
A chronological table, list, or treatise 1614. 

1. If C, had not contradicted it, it would have been 
concluded, that be had been an Auditour of Pytha- 
goras himself Cudworth. Hence Chronolo*gic,-al 
a. of, belonging to, or in accordance withe.; arranged 
in order of time; relating to or dealing with c. 
Chronologically adv. Chrono ’logist, a Chromo- 
rxxsER. Chronologize v. fto chronicle ; to apply 
c. to, to arrange chronologically. 
tChronoma-stix. rare . 1628. [f. Gr. xpdrot 
+ paeri£. ] A scourge of the rime. 
Chronometer (kr^n^mlui, krp-). 1735. [f. 
Gr. xpbvot 4 * fUrpor .] x. An instrument for 

measuring time; spec, applied to time-keepers 
having a special escapement and a compensa- 
tion balance, used for determining longitude at 
sea, and for other exact observation. Also Jig, 
ta. Mus. A Metronome 1837. 

Phr, To rate ac . : to compare its daily loss or gain 
with tbe true tima Comb. c. -escapement, one in 
which the movement of the balance is opposed by the 
wheels at only one point ha a complete oscillation. 

Chronometry (kwip-metri). [mod. f. Gr. 
(#*) (w’n). { (Fr. fnire). $ (fir, it m, <arih)» 
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yp 6 vo % ; see -metry.] The art or science of 
accurately measuring time; measurement of 
time, lienee Chronome'tric, -al a. of or per- 
taining to c.; relating to the measurement of 
time. Chronome'tncally adv. 

Chronopher (kr^-n^fsj). 1867. [f. Gr. x/»- 
pot + -</>opor.] An apparatus for the distribution 
of electric time-signals. 

Chronoscope (kr*rno,skJup). 1704. [f. Gr. 
Xpbvos + -otconos.] An instrument for observing 
and measuring very short intervals of time; esf>. 
one invented by Wheatstone, used chiefly in 
determining the velocity of projectiles. Hence 
Chronoaco'pic a . So Chronoscopy, observa- 
tion and exact estimation of time. 

Chrys- (kris), comb, f., bef. a vowel, ofGr. 
Xpv<r 6 s gold; properly denoting compounds of 
a golden-yellow colour : as 

Chrysa*niline, a brilliant golden-yellow dye 
(C a<l H 17 N 3 ), obtained as a secondary product 
in the manufacture of rosaniline. ChrysaTobin, 
the medullary matter of the stem and brandies 
of Andira Araroba dried and powdered, Goa 
Powder. Chrysene, a crystalline hydrocarbon 
(Ci*H la ), of the Anthracene group, obtained in 
bright yellow glistening scales, etc., etc. 
Chrysalid (krrs&lid). 1777* [f- L. chrysal - 
(l)id-, Gr. ^po<raAAi 5 -, stem of xpvffaWit CHRY- 
SALIS.] i. = Chrysalis. Also a. at t rib. 
Of or pertaining to a chrysalis (/*.. andyf^.) 180a. 
Chrysalis (kri-s&lis). PI. chrysalides (kri- 

sae’lidfz) or chrysalises (krivsAlistiz); also chry- 
salids \ cf. orchids.] 1658. fa. L. chrysal(l)is, a. 
Gr. xp v(raX Afs * the gold-coloured sheath of 
butterflies \ f. xP vfTl $*•] The state into which 
the larva of most insects passes before becoming 
an imago. In this state it is wrapped in a hard 
sheath. Also Jig . Also attrib. Hence Chry-sa- 
line a. [irreg. as if f. chrysal-] of, or of the 
nature of. a c. So Chrysalire v. nonce-wd. 
Chrysaloid a. c.-like. 

Chrysanthemum (krisae*nj)im^m). 1578. 
[a. L., a. Gr. xpvoAyOcpov, f. xP va ^ + dpBefiop. ] 
x. The Corn Marigold (now C. segetum), a com- 
posite plant with brilliant yellow flowers : hence 
the name of the genus, having species with 
flowers of many colours, e.g. the Ox-eye Daisy, 
a. Hort. Usually applied to a number of culti- 
vated late-blooming species of this genus, esp. 
C. sinense 1798. Also attrib . 

Chryselephantine (kris,el/T3rntin),a. 1827. 
fad. Gr. xpvatXupdvrivos, f. xp v(J v * 4 ihltpas, 
l\i<pavT-. j Of gold and ivory ; applied to statues 
overlaid with gold and ivory, such as the Olym- 
pian Zeus, etc. Also Jig . 

Chryso- (kris o\ bef. a vowel CHRYS-,comb. 
f. Gr. x/w<ro? gold. 

1. Chrysobull, a golden bull or bulla aurea . 
Chrysochlore [Gr. x^°*pv* green], the Cape 
M ole, whose fur has a gold-green lustre. Chry* 
ao'cracy [" after aristocracy], plutocracy. Chry- 
ao'graphy ( Gr. xpvooypa<pia\ writing in letters 
of gold. SoChrysograph 7*. Chryso*logy [ Gr. 
-A<ry«a], the science of gold or wealth. Chiyso*- 
philiat, •philite [Gr. xpwfy 1 * 0 *]’ a lover of 
gold. Chrysopoe'ttc [Gr. noirjTutus] a., gold- 
making ; also quasi-; A in pi fChryeoeperm 
| Gr. avipfxa], A Ich . a substance that is the ' seed 
of gold Chryaotype [see -type], Photogr. 
a process in which chloride of gold is used to 
develop the negative; a picture thus produced. 

9. esp. in Chem . and Min. Chryaogen [see 
-gen], an orange-coloured hydrocarbon con- 
tained in crudeanthracene. Chry*sophan(e[Gr. 
*<pav- t <paLvtiv], Chem. a name for an orange-red 
bitter substance contained in the alcoholic ex- 
tract of rhubarb; also for chrysophanic acid. 
Chryaophane, Min. — Clinton ite. Chry* 
Sophy U [Gr. 4 >i/XXop], the yellow colouring 
matter of plants. ChrysotUe [Gr. rikos fibre], 
a fibrous variety of serpentine. 

Chrysoberyl (kri-wbe-ril). 1661. [ad. L. 
chrysoberyllus , f. Gr. xpvobt + ffrjpvWos Beryl. | 
Min. fi. A variety of beryl, with a tinge of 
yellow, 9. A yellowish green gem, in composi- 
tion an aluminate of glucinum. A variety is 
cymophane or c. cat's-eyc. 

Chrysocolla (krisokylfi). 1600. [ad. I.. 
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chrysocolla, a. Gr. xP vff 6 *° AAa.] x. A name 
meaning * gold-solder’, anciently given to borax, 
malachite, or other minerals. Now Hist. var. 
tChrysocolL 9 , Min. A hydrous silicate of 
copper, green, with a shining lustre 1794. 

Chrysoidine (krisJ-idsin, -ordain). 1878. 
[f. Gr. x/ n, < ro€i ^ 1 7 y *l Chem. A colouring base 
(C l2 H la N 4 ), intermediate between aniline yellow 
and phenyJene brown. The chrysoidine of com- 
merce is the hydrochloride. 

Chrysolite (kmxflait). [ME. crisolite. a. 
OF., f. (ult.)Gr. xpvcfo + bSBos. Refas h. after L.J 
A name formerly given to various perns of a 
green colour, such as zircon, tourmaline, topaz, 
and apatite. Now restricted to a yellow variety 
of olivine, a species which includes the green 
mineral peridot as another of its varieties, it 
is a silicate of magnesia and iron found in lava. 
Also attrib . 

One entyre and perfect C. Oth. v. ii. 144. 
Chrysoprase (krrs£pr*iz). In Rev. xxi. 90 
chrysopr&sus (krisp*pr&s 0 s). (ME. crisopace 
- chrysopassus . In the iorm chrysoprasus, f. (ult.) 
Gr. xp vcr &* gold + npatrou leek. J x. l'he ancient 
name of a golden-green precious stone, perh. a 
variety of the beryl a. Min. An apple-green 
variety of chalcedony ME, ; also, its colour 1835 
X. Crisopassus is..hyd in lyghte and seen in derk- 
nesse Trkvisa. 

Chrysostomlc, a. rare . 1816. [f. Gr. \pv- 
<t 6 (tto/xos.] Golden-mouthed, an epithet ap- 
plied to orators. 

Chthonian (k^a-nifin), a. 185a [f. Gr. 

xOoiuos, f. xO“>v. j Dwelling in or beneath the 
earth. So Chthonic a. 

Chub (tjjnb). 1496. [Late ME. ckubbe , of 
unkn. origin.] 1. A river fish (Cyfrinus or 
Leuciscus cepnalus) of the Carp family (Cypn- 
nidse), also called the Chevin. In U. S., the 
Black Bass ( Perea hunt); also the Blackfish 
( Tautoga americana). \transf. A dolt -1745. 

2. dial A wood-log 1796. 3. attrib. C.-like 

1681. Hence tChubbed a. *= Chubby x, 2 ; of 
or belonging to a dolt. tChu*bbi»h a. 

Chubb (tjab). 1833. [Inventor’s name.] 
Short for Cnubb-lock : a patent lock with tum- 
blers, that cannot be picked. 

Chubby (tjzrbi), a 1611. [f. Chub + -y.] 
ti. Short and thick like a chub. a. Round- 
faced ; plump 1722. Also tranf. 
a. A sow and her c. pigs 1859. Chu'bbiness. 
Chuck (tj»k), rA 1 ME. [Echoic.] A species 
of cluck; e.g. that of a hen calling chickens. 

Chuck (tjnk), sb* 1588. [? corrupted from 
chick, chicken. J x. A term of endearment, a. 
Chick, chicken, fowl, n dial. Also Jig. 1675. 
x. Vse lenitie sweet C. Hen. V, 111. iL 26. 

Chuck (tjtfk), sb . 3 1611. [? f. F. choc (see 
Shock); cf. Chuck v. 2 ] 1. A slight tap under 

the chin. a. A toss, a jerk 1843 ; a throw. 
co Hog. 3. Short for chuck-farthing 17 11. 4. 

Sc. A small rounded quartz pebble used in the 
game of * chuckie-stanes ' ; hence ch ucks a name 
of this game. Also chuckstone . 1822. 
x. There ’s a double c at a double chin Hoon 
Chuck (tjpk), sbA 1674. [app. a var. of 
Chock.J 1. A Chock; a Chunk. Chiefly 
dial. a. A cut of beef extending from the horns 
to the ribs, including the shoulder-piece (dial.) 
188 1. 3. A boat-chock 1789. 4. Turning. A 

contrivance for fixing the material to be turned 
to the mandril of the lathe. Formerly Chock. 
1703. 

Chuck, r.i ME. [Echoic; cf. Chuck sb.i) 
1. intr . To make a clucking noise like a fowl, 
fa. tnfr. To chuckle -1599. 

Chuck, z\2 1583. [In 16th c. chock ; cf. F. 
choquer\ prob. mainly echoic.] 1. To give a 
gentle blow under the chin. a. To throw with 
the hand with little action of the arm ; to toss ; 
prob. at first said of tossing light things only ; 
by workmen used for throw in all senses 1593. 

3. intr. To play chuck-farthing X735. 

*• They’ll . .c. us into the sea 1825. 

Comb . : c. -farthing, a game in which coins were 
pitched at a mark, and then chucked at a hole; -half- 
penny, ~ chuck farthing ; -hole, (a) «=» chuck-far. 
thing 1 ( b ) 1 a deep hole in a waggon-rut * (Webster). 

Chock, ».s 1869. [£ Chuck sb.*] To fix 
on the lathe by means of a Chuck, q. v. 


CHUPATTY 

Chuck, adv. 1751. =. Chock ; with direct 
impact. 

Chucker (t/r*k9x). 1760. [f. Chuck v . 2 4- 
-kr. 1 ] x* A small pebble. (Cf. Checker.) a. 
One who chucks or throws 1884. 

Chucker-out {vulgar colloq .), a bully who ejects 
fleeced victims from a gambling-hell, tavern, or 
brothel t a rough hired to expel opponents from a 
political or other meeting. 

Chuckle. Sc. 1 793. [dim. of Chuck 3 , sense 

4. ] Quartz pebble : also c. stone or slant. C. 
stones ; » Chucks. 

Chudde ; see Chucky. 

Chuckle (tjxrk’l), v. 1598. [Echoic ; cf. 
Chuck t/. 1 ] ti. intr. To laugh vehemently or 
con^ vulsively-1823. 9. To laugh in a suppressed 
manner ; to make or show inarticulate signs of 
exultation 1803. 3. To cluck as a hen 1700. 

Chuckle (tji-k’l), sbA 1754. [f. Chuckle 
t'. 1 ] x. An act or state of chuckling (see 
Chuckle v. x, 2). 9. The call of some birds 

to their young; the cackle of a hen 1773. 
Chuckle (tjxrk’l), a. and sbf- 1721. [?conn. 
w. Chuck jA 4 j adj. Big and clumsy, blockish 1 
used esp . of the head. so. A big hulking fellow, 
a chuckle-head 1731. Hence c.-head, a block- 
head ; a stupid lout ; -headed a . ; -headedness. 
||Chuckler (tjwktoj). 1759. [Corruption of 
Tamil shakkili.) One of a very low caste in 
Southern India, the members of which are tan- 
ners or cobblers; colloq. a native shoemaker. 
Chuck-wUl's-widow. 1828. [ii omits cry.] 
I IS. A species of Goat-sucker (Caprimulgus 
carolinensis). 

Chucky (tj» ki). Also Sc. chuckie. 1727. 
[ dim. of Chuck jA 2 J x. Little or dear chuck 
2. A chicken; a fowl 1789. 

|| Chuddar (\[v<\$a).Artglo-/nd. 1614. [Hindi 
chador.] A large sheet worn as a shawl by 
women in northern India. 

Chuet, obs. var. of Che wet. 

Chufa (tjtf fa). U.S. i860. The Earth Al- 
mond ( Cyperus esculentus ), a plant producing 
small tubers about the size of a bean. (In F 
souchet comestible .) 

Chuff (tjztf), sby ME. [?] A rustic, boor, 
clown, churl. 

A Rich Penurious C. 1668. Hence Chu'ffy a . 1 
Chu*fflly adv. Chu*fflneas. 
f Chuff, sb. 2 1530. [’] A check swollen with 
fat -1611. Hence Chu*ffy .7. 2 
Chuff(tji7f), a . 1 Now dial 1609. [Seeprec.J 
1. Puffed out with fat; chubby. a. Pleased, 
happy i860. 

Chuff Now dial 1832. [See CHUFF sbA ] 
Churlish ; gruff, morose. 

Chukker ft[t7*kdj). 1900. Alsocbucker. 
[Hind. chak(k)ar - Skr. cakra Wheel.] Polo. 
Each of the • periods ’ of play. 

Chum (tjum), sb. Now colloq. 1684. [?ab- 
brev. of cham^e^mate, or the like.] One who 
shares apartments with another or others ; also, 
an associate, an intimate friend. In colloq. use 
with school-boys, students, criminals, etc 
Hence Chu*xnmy a. Chu-mship. 

Chum (tfom), v. colloq. 1730. [f. prec.] I. 
To share chambers, to live together. 9. trans. 
To put as a chum 1837. 

a. You’ll be chummed on somebody Dickbns. 
Hence Chu*mmag0, the system of chumming one 
person on another | also, garnish, footing. 

Chu*mmy, jAI low colloq. 1836. [i .chum- 
ley « Chimney.] A chimney-sweeper's boy. 
Cbummy,rA 2 colloq. 1864. Dim. of Chum. 
Chump (tjhmp). 1703. [Cf. Chunk, chop, 
lump, etc.] 1. A short thick lump of wood ; an 
end-piece. 9. The blunt end of anything ; also 
c.-end. &.fig. A block, blockhead 1883. 

a. Off his c. (joe.) 1 off his bead. Comb, c.-chop, 
a chop from the c.*end of a loin of mutton. 
HChunam(tJtfncrm). 1687. [Tamil chilmmm 
lime.] Cement or plaster made of shell-lime 
and sea-sand. Used in India. Also attrib. 
Hence Chttna'm v. to cover with c. 

Chunk (tjxnjk). colloq. nn&dial. 1691. [app. 
modified L Chuck sbS ] A thick solid rump 
cut off anything. Also fig. Hence Chu*nky 9. 
(| Chupatty (tfefpcrti). Anglo- fnd. 18x0. 
[Hindi chapdti. J A small cake of unleavened 
bread, of coarse wheaten meal, flattened, and 
baked on a griddle. 


IB (man), a (pass), au Cloud), v (cut). § (Ft. chef). 9 (ever), si (/, eye), o (Ft. eau de vie). * (sA). 1 (Psychs). 9 (what), p (go t). 
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tChoprassy (tjlffpra-si). i8a8. [Hindi cha- 
prdsiA A wearer of an official badge; an at- 
tendant, messenger, or henchman. 

Church (t/aitf), si. [OE. cirice, circ*, ME. 
chereche. chiriche , chirche, whence churche, 
ohercne, etc. App. common WGer. : — Gr. tcv- 
pitucdv (sc. Suifia, or the like), — * house of the 
Lord *. See further In N.E.D.] 

Li. A building for public Christian worship. 
(Cf. Chapel, Oratory.) a. Applied to public 
places of worship of any religion, as Moham- 
medan mosques, etc. 

IL i. The Christian community collectively. 
(More fully the C. Universal ox Catholic .) OE. 
a. A particular organized Christian society, 
separated by peculiarities of doctrine, worship, 
or organization, or confined to limits territorial 
or historical OE. 3. The ecclesiastical organi- 
zation of Christianity, or of a great Christian 
society; esf. The clergy, etc., ol this society as 
a corporation having continuous existence, and 
as an estate of the realm. (In this sense opp. 
to ‘State '.) OE. 

*. C. militant : the C on earth as warring against 
the powers of evil. C. triumphant : the portion of 
the church which has overcome the world ami entered 
into glory. a. C. of England. English or Anglican 
C.i the English branch of the Western Church, which 
at the Reformation asserted the supremacy of the 
Sovereign over all persons nnd in all causes in his 
dominions. Established C. : the Church as by law 
established in any country, as the state-recognized 
form of religion. So State C . 3. Holy C. : the Church 
Catholic, as divinely instituted and guided j also, in 
early times = the clergy. High, Low, Broad C . : see 
these words. 


in. A congregation of Christians locally or- 
ganized ME. 

IV. z. a. Used as tr. of L. ecclesia, Gr. U- 
KkTjoia, of the Vulgate and the LXX, in its 
pre-Christian sen^e ' congregation b. Later, 
a retrospective application of the Christian sense 
to the Israelites, and the * Old Testament saints ’. 


9 . Applied to various societies, religious and 
other (e.g. the C. of Humanity , the Comtists) 
1528. 

1. a. Why have you brought forth the C. of our 
Lord into the wilderness© Bible (I)ouay) Numb. xx. 4. 
Also Acts vii. 3d. b. History of the Jewish C. (title} 
Stanley. 


V. attrib. * Church * is used (often hyphened) 
with the function of an adjective, signifying * of 
the church, of a church, of churches, ecclesi- 
astical \ and in England spec. 4 of the Church ol 
England 

Comb. : C.-tale, a periodic festive gathering held in 
connexion with a c. ; -bell; -book, one belonging 
to, or used in, connexion with, a c.j -flag, a flag 
hoisted on board a ship during divine services -folk, 
people at c. t Adherents of the established c., as opp. 
to ‘ chapel-folk * 1 -goer, one who regularly goes to 
c.i to -going vbl.sb. r.nd a. 9 f-hawe, -hay, a 
churchyard ; -house, one belonging to a or the c.,or 
used for c. purposes; -land, land belonging to a or 
thee.; -lease, a lease of c. property ; -living, a living 
in an established c. ; esp. in the C. of England; 
•roe*mber, a member of the or a c. 1 ao -member- 
ship ; -mode, a mode in mediaeval c.-mpsic 1 -office, 
an office in thee. : the form prescribed for the conduct 
of a c. -service ; -officer ; -owl, the Barn-owl s -rate, 
a rate levied on parishioners for the maintenance 
of the c. and its services 1 t*reeve, a churchwarden ; 
-service, the public worship of a c. j pop. a service- 
book: esp. the Book of Common Prayer, with the 
lessons, psalms, etc* added : t-soken, the territory of 
a c.i inhabitants of this district 1 -text, the Old 
English or Black-letter j -way, the public way leading 
ton c. t -woman; -work, work at the edifice of a 
c. (a work that proceeds slowly); work for, or in con- 
nexion with, a c. : so -worker. 

Hence Cmrrchdom, ecclesiastical status; the 
system of a c. Churchia*nity [after Christianity], 
devotion to the C. rather than to Christianity. 
Chu-rchiness. Ctnrrchiah a. (rare) = Ckubchy. 
Chu*rchUm, ecclesiasticism 1 c. -partisanship ; often 
abort for English Churchum. ChuTchless a. not 
having or belonging to a c. 9 not blessed by the c. 
Churchlet, a little c. Chu rchlike a. like a c. : 


Church (tjiiztf), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] To 
bring, take, or conduct to church, in order to 
receive its rites or ministrations. Said esp . of a 
woman after childbirth, when thanks are pub- 
licly offered for her safe delivery. 

fCtarch-chopper. 1631. [See Chop*.*] A 
trafficker in ecclesiastical benefices -1656. 


Church-door. OE. The outer deor of a 
church, where marriages, etc., were ordained 
to be performed. 

Housbondesat chirche dore she hmddefyuo Chaucer. 
t Church-gang. ME. only. Going to church; 
churching of a woman after childbirth. 
Church-garth, dial. 1570. [See Garth.] 
A churchyard. 

Church-government* 1594. The govern- 
ment of the affairs of a church; the form of 
polity, as Episcopal, Presbyterian, etc., upon 
which a church is oxganized. So Church- 
governor. 

Churchman (tJzFjtJmsen). ME. I. * An ec- 
clesiastic ; a clergyman * (J.). ta. A church- 
warden -1598. 3* A member of the Anglican 

or other established church 1677. Hence 
ChuTch-manly a. ChuTchraanshlp, the posi- 
tion, quality, or action of a c. 
t Church-papist. i6or. In 17th c., a Roman 
Catholic who conformed outwardly to the 
Church of England -1682. 

Church-scot, -shot. [f. OE. ciric- + see at.'} 
lit. = Church-tribute : in OE. times a custom of 
corn collected on St. Martin’s day; extended to 
other similar contributions. 

Church- ward, sb. Now Hist. ( **= OE. ciric- 
weard). The custodian of a church (building). 
Churchwarden (tJp-JtJwg jd’n). 1494. [bee 
Warden.] i. One of the lay officers (usually 
two) elected annually to assist the incumbent of 
a parish or district church, to manage various 
parochial offices, and generally to act as the lay 
representative of the parish in matters of church- 
organization. 9. colloq. A clay pipe with a very 
long stem 1863. Hence Chwrchwa'rdenship. 
Churchy (tf^Mtfi), a. colloq. 1864. Strongly 
smacking of the Church; obtrusive in conform- 
ity to the Church. 

Churchyard (tJfl-JtJyajd). ME. [See Yard 
r^. 1 ] 1. The enclosure in which a church stands ; 
a burial-ground, ta. The precincts of a church 
(rare) -1^77. Also attrib. 

1. Like Graues i'th holy C. Cor. nx. iiu 51. a. In 
Powles churche yard© 1577. 

Churl (tjflil). [OE. ceorh— WGer. kerl\ see 
Carl.] i. A man ; esp. as correlative to * wife ’. 
(In ME. mixed with other senses.) 9. InOE. 
times : A man ; a member of the lowest rank 
of freemen. Now Hist. t3. A serf -1607. 4- 

A ruauc, boor ME. 5. A rude low-bred fellow 
ME. 6. spec. A niggard ; a miser 1535. 

a. The Saxons . . made three degrees of freemen t to 
wit — an earl, a thane, and a c. Kisdon. Gentleman 
or C. Shelton. 6. The C. [shall be no morel said to 
be bountiful Isa. xxxii. 5. Hence tChu*rldotn, the 
state of being a c. ChuTlhood, ftbe quality of a 
c. ; the order of the churls. 

Churlish (tjy’ilij), a. [OE. cierlisc or eeor- 
lisc, f. ceorl + -ise, -ish. ] 1 . Of or relating to a 

churl; pertaining to churls (arch.), a. Brutal, 
surly, ungracious ME. Also transf and Jig. 
3. Sordid, niggardly, grudging 1566. 4. Diffc- 
j cult to work, intractable iS77* Also fig. 

I s, G b’wth Freeman, a. In© reply G A. Y.L.y. 
iv. 98. G Blasts Cuuworth. 3. Thy c. courtesy.. 
Reserve Scott. 4. G ground 15 77. metal Fullkr. 
H ence Chu*rlUh-ly adv., -ness. Cnu'rly a. (rare). 

| Churn (tf»jn),j 3 . N.dial. KlRN,q. v. [OE. 
cyrin str. tern, for *eim, *ciern, com. Teut. ] 
1. A vessel or machine for making butter, in 
which cream or milk is shaken, beaten, or 
broken, so as to separate the oily globules from 
the serous parts. Used also of vessels or in- 
struments resembling this, as a pump, a milk- 
can, etc. 9. [from the vb.] Churning (of water, 
etc.) 1882. Also attrib . 

Chum (ttein), *. ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. To 
agitate milk or cream in a churn so as to make 
butter; to produce butter thus. Also intr. 9. 
To agitate, stir,and intermix; to produce (froth, 
etc.) thus 1697. Also intr. 

a. Winds churn'd white the waves Campbell. Hence 
Chu’rning vbl.sb. the quantity of butter produced 
at a churning. Chu’mer. 

Comb.: c.-mllk, butter-milk t *owl, the Night- Jar 
(dial.} 1 -staff, a staff for agitating the milk in the c. 
Churr ftjflj), *, 1555. [Echoic.] To make 
a deep trilled or whirring sound, as some birds. 
Hence Churr sb. this sound ; also, any bird 
which makes this sound, esp* the Partridge 
(local). 


UChU'ITUS. i860. [Hindi charas.] The resin- 
ous exudation of the hemp-plant (Cannabis 
In die a ), use d in India as an intoxicant. 

ChUTT-worm* 1668. [from the sound it 
makes; see Churr.] The Mole-cricket, local. 
Clause, var. of Choose *., q. v. 

Chusite (tJl/Pzait). 1811. [perh.f.Gr. Weit.1 
Min . A variety of Olivine. 

Chut (tjr>t), int . 1895. [Cf. Tut.] An ex- 
clam. of impatience. 

Chute (Jwt). Alsoshute. 1847. [f. F. chute 
and Eng. Shoot.] i. A fall of water ; a steep 
channel by which water descends in force. 9. 
A sloping channel or passage for the conveyance 
of water, or things floating on water, to a lower 
level 1878. 3. A steep channel or enclosed pas- 

sage down which ore, coal, grain, or the like is 
shot. In England, usually shoot. 1881. 4. A 

steep slope or cutting 1847. 

Chutney, chutnee (tjrrtni). 1813. [Hind! 
chatni.'j A relish compounded of sweet fruits 
with acid flavouring from lemons, etc. and sour 
herbs, and hot seasoning from chillies and spices. 
tChyazic (kaiac-zik), a. 1819. [f. c-arbon, 
hy-drogert, and az-ote + -ic.] Chem. Now called 
Prussic (Acid). 

Chylaqueous (k3il?i*kw/,3s), a . 1859. [i* 
Chyle + -aqueous.] Of the nature of chyle 
mixed with water. 

_ C., fluid*, a transparent colourless fluid circulating 
in some invertebrata. 

Chyle (kail). 1541. [a. F. L. chylus (also 
used), a. Gr.xvAor juice, f. stemmy- (x fv ‘yX € ')* 
cf. Chyme.] The white milky fluid formed by 
the action of the pancreatic juice and the bile on 
the chyme, and contained in the lacteals. Also 
attrib. Hence Chylaxeoua a. (rare). Chyloid 
a. (rare). 

Chyli'ferous, a. 1669. [f. L. chylus + -fer 
+ -ous.] Bearing or containing chyle. 
Chylmc(k3ili*fik),«. 1836. [f. L.typeV^- 
lificus.\ Chyle-producing. So Chylifa*dent a. 
(/are). Cbylifa*ctive<z. (rare). Chylifa'ctory a. 

Chylify (karlifi), v. 1663. huod. f. on L. 
type chyli/icare; see Chyle.] To turn into or 
produce chyle. Hence Chy:liflc& a tion, +Chy- 
lifa'ction, chyle-making. 

Chylo- (koilo), comb. f. Gr. \v\6s Chyle, 
as in c. -serous, etc. 

Chylopoietic, -poetic (k3i:lopoie*tik,-p^,e’- 

tik), a. 1735. [ad. mod.L. chylopoieticus, a. 

I Gr., f. + rroicfv.] Of or relating to the 

formation of chyle; chyle-producing. 

Chylous (k arias), a. 1666. [f. L. type chy- 
losusT] Of, pertaining to, like, or full of chyle. 
|| Chyiuria (k3ilu»*riii). i860. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
gv\6s + ovpov.~] Path. The disorder of chylous 
urine. 

Chym- ; see Chim-. 

Chyme (kaim). 1607. [ad. L. chymus Gr. 
Xvpos juice, f. stem xv- (x €V "» X f ’)« Sec Liddell 
& Scott ] 1. The semi-fluid pulpy acid matter 
into which food is converted in the stomach by 
the action of the gastric secretion. From the 
stomach it passes into the small intestine, where 
it is converted into chyle. 9 . The sap of plants. 
Hence Chymi*feroua a. €hy:mifica*tion, 
Chy*mify v. to turn into c. Chymous a . 
Chymlc, Chymist, etc.; see Chem ic, etc. 
Chymo (kai'roi), bef. a vowel Chym-, 
comb. f. L. chymus Chyme, as in Chymoain » 
pepsin, etc. 

Chyometer (ksi^m/tai). 1880. [f. Gr. x»- 
stcra of x^^ + f^pov.] An Instrument, con- 
sisting of a tube with a graduated piston-rod 
moving in it, used for measuring liquids. 

Ci-* In words beginning with Cl- and cy-, 
which (exc. Cinder) are all non-Teutonic, c has 
normally the sound of s. 
tCi'baxies, sb. pi. 1599. [ad. L. cibariaJ] 
Things used for food, victuals -1657. 

Cibarious (sibe»*rias), a. rare. 1656. [f. L. 
cibariusA Relating to or useful for food. 
tClba’tron. 1471. [ad. L. cibationem .] X. 
Ale hem. Name of a process, 'feeding the matted 
-1662. a. gen. Taking food 1651. 

Cibol, dboule (si'Wl). 163a. [a. F .cibouU\ 
in Sc. Sybow. ] Var. of Chibol. 


H ffitt. Kflln). a (Fr. p*u). « (Ger. Midler), u (Fr. d*ae). e(e»)(tlure). r(fi) (rwa). { (Fr. tain). 5 (to, firm, «nth). 
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|Cib(Mrfum(sib5*'ri#m).i65i. [med.L.,a.Gr. 
mitiwpiov (a) the cup-shaped seed-vessel of the 
Egyptian water-lily; (b) a drinking-cup made of 
this.J 1. Arch. A canopy raised over the high 
altar 1787. a. A receptacle for the reservation 
of the Eucharist. 

Cicada (sik^xU). ME. [L.] Ahomopterons 
Insect with large transparent wings, living on 
trees or shrubs. The male makes a shrill chirp- 
ing sound. 

U Cicala (sika'lft). i8ai. [a. Ital. L. cicada.'] 
* Cicada. 

The shrill cicalas, people of the pine Byron. 

Cicatrice (si-kalm). ME. [a. F., ad. L. ci- 
oatricem .] The scar of a healed wound; a scar- 
hke mark. ALo transf. Hence Cicatri'cial a . 
of. pertaining to, or of the nature of, a c. 
Cicatrlcuia (sik&tri’kiwlS.). AlsoCicatricle 
(sikcc'trik'l), Cicatricule (sikse'trikiwl). 1664. 
[a. L., dim. of cicatrix . i 1 . Biol . A round white 
spot on the surface of fne yolk-bag of a bird s 
egg, consisting of the germinal vesicle. 9. Bot. 
Applied to the hilum of grains, etc. 1828. 3. 

Med. A small scar 1783. Hence Cicatri'cular a. 

Cicatrisive (sikitrai*siv), a. 1730. [irreg. 
f. Cicatrize, -ise vb.] Tending to promote 
the formation of a cicatrice. (Diets.) 

|f Cicatrix (sik£i*triks, si*k&triks). 1641. PI. 
-trices (tral's/z). [a. L. The word in scientific 
use.] 1. Pathol. The scar or seam of a healed 
wound, sore, or ulcer. Also Jig. g. Bot. The 
scar left by the fall of a leaf, etc. ; the hilum of 
seeds 1826. 

Cicatrizant (sik&tr^i'z&nt). 1661. [ad. mod. 
L. cicatrizantemA adj. That heals by forming 
a cicatrice, sb. [sc. medicine , or application. J 

Cicatrize (si'k&trdiz), 9. 1563, [ad. mod. L. 
mcatrizare , ad. I_ cicatricare. ] 1. To heal by 

inducing a cicatrice ; to skin over. Also intr. 
a. To mark with scars. Also Jig . 1708. Hence 
Chcatriza-tion, the formation of a cicatrice. 
Cl catrizer, one who or that which cicatrizes. 

Cicely (sis/li, sarsli). 1597. L- sese/is , 

Gr. aiotb.it, ertatbj. Seseli.] A popular name 
of several umbelliferous plants, almost co-ex- 
tensive with Chervil ; as Sweet C. ( Myrrhis 
odor at a), etc. 

+||Cicer (si-soi). ME. [L.] A chick-pea -1764. 
|| Cicerone (tJVtprnrn*, siserdu’nf ). PI. -o*ni, 
rarely -o*nes. 1726. fit. (: — L. Ciceronem ), the 
Roman orator, Cicero. Of unkn. history.] A 
guide who shows the antiquities or curiosities 
of a place to strangers. Also transf. 

An army of virtuosi, medalists, ciceroni Pope. Hence 
Oicerome (tptjritf'n, siser^ u u) v. to act as c. to. 

Ciceronian (sis£rdi»'ni£n). 1581. [ad. L. 
Ciceronian us.] adj. Pertaining to, or after the 
manner of, Cicero 1661. sb. An admirer or 
imitator of Cicero’s style. 

The superstitious avoidance of new or post-Augustan 
words which the Ciceronian* affected M. Pattison. 
Hence Cicero'nianiam, imitation of Cicero in Latin 
style and diction 1 concr. a Ciceronian expression. 

•f-llCichar. [Hcb Mk&ar.] A talent. Hooker. 

Cichoraceous(sik6r^i-j3s'), a. 1729. [f. mod. 
L +*ichoractv t f. Cichorium Chicory. ] Bot. Of 
or belonging to the sub-order Cichoracese, com- 
prising Chicory, Dandelion, etc, 

Cich-pea, obs. f. Chick-pea. 
f| Cidsbeo (tJ«,tJYzbe-0). PI. -bei, also -beos. 
1718. [Il] x. In Italy: The recognized gallant 
or cavalier servenle of a married woman, a. A 
knot of ribbon fastened to a sword-hilt, walking- 
stick, etc. 1771. Hence Cicisbe'isxa (tjitjisb**- 
iz'm), the practice of a c. 
fCidatoun. ME. [a. OF. cidaton, - un , etc., 
f. (ult.) Pers.salarldt, whence Scarlet.] Cloth 
of gold or other rich material, much esteemed 
in the Middle Ages -1400. 
fCicone, ciconie. ME. [ad. L. ciconia .] A 
stork -1549- 

tCl*Curate,z\ 1606. [f. L. cicurat cicurare.] 
To tame ; to render mild -1710. var. tCicure 
v. (rare). Hence tCicura'tlon. 

IfCicuta (sikiw*t&). ME. [L.] A genus of 
poisonous umbelliferous plants, including the 
Water Hemlock, C. virosa . Formerly a name 
of the Common Hemlock. Hence Cicutene, 
dentine Cicutoxin, chemical principle? or 
compounds obtained from C. 


||Cid (sid, Sp. Jxsd). 16O7. [Sp., a. Arab. 

sayyid lord.] A title given in Spanish litera- 
ture to Ruy Diaz, Count of Bivar, a champion 
of Christianity against the Moors in the xith 
century; and to the epic celebrating his exploits. 

II Ci* Claris. 1658. [L.] The royal tiara of the 

ancient Persians. 

j -cide (said), suffix. I. a. F. -ride, L, -rida, f. 
cxderr, in comp, -cidere, to cut, kill, as in homi - 
1 cide , laptctde, regicide , etc. 9. a. F. -cide, L. 
-eidiurn, cutting, killing, of same deriv. as x. 

I The two imply each other, as in ' the homicide 
, is he who commits homicide etc. 
j Cider (soi-doi). [ME. sidre, sijer t efcc. 9 a- OF. 
sid re (now cidre ); prob. repr. late L. sicera , Gr. 
cr (He pa, used by the LXX, etc. as tr. Heb. shikdr 
' strong drink * ; cf. lad re from Lazarus. See I 
also Sickr.J A beverage made from the juice 
of apples expressed and fermented. Formerly 
including drinks made from other fruits. 

Comb.\ c.-brandy, a brandy distilled from c.; 
•cellar, a cellar in which c. is stored; name of a 
drinking-shop in Maiden-lane, London % -mill, a mill 
in which apples are crushed for making c. ; -press, a 
press in which the juice of the crushed apples is ex- 
pressed. Hence Ci'derish a. {rare). Ci'derist, 
one who makes or affects c. Ci'dery a. {rare). 

Clderkln (sai'daikin). 1676. [dim. of Ci- 
der.] A kind of weak cider made by watering 
the cider-pressings and subjecting them to a 
second pressure; water-cider. 
||Ci-devant(sz,d?vah),a. 1790. [Fr.; -here- 
tofore.] Former, late; that was formerly. 

A ci-devant friend of mine Burns. 

Cierge (sl*-jd3, or as Fr. sig-r^). ME. [a. 
OF. cerge, cirge, cierge : — L. cereus, cerius, f. 
eera wax. Now arch, as Eng.) A wax candle, 
esp. as used in religious ceremonies. 

|| Ciga-la, cigade. * Cicada, Cicala. 

Cigar, segar (sigau). 1735, [ad.Sp .cigarro; 
not of W. Indian origin.] A compact roll of 
tobacco-lcaves for smoking. Hence Cigar- 
e’sque a. having a c. (or cigars) as a prominent 
feature (joc.). Ciga'rless a. 

Cigarette (sigare-t). 1849. [ad. F. ; see 
-ette.) A roll of finely-cut tobacco in a cylin- 
drical case, usn. of thin paper, open at both 
ends. Earlier Cigar(r)i a to (Sp.-Araer.) 1838. 

|| Cilia (si'lid), sb.pl. Sing.cilium ( rare ). 1715. 
[L. cilia , pi. of ciliutn. j 1. The eyelids, the 
outer edges of the eyelias; the eye-lashes 1838. 
9. Delicate hairs resembling eye-lashes, e. g. on 
the margins of leaves, the wings of some insects, 
etc. 1794. 8- Phys. Minute hair-like appen- 

dages found on the tissues of most animals, and 
in some vegetable organisms. They are in in- 
cessant vibratile movement, and in some of the 
lower animal forms that live in water serve as 
organs of locomotion 1835. Hence Ci'liiform, 
-liforma. Cl'liolatea. Bot. fringed with minute c. 

Ciliary (si-liari). Also feidiar. 1691. [f. 
L. type *ciliarius ; see prec.1 1. Of or per- 
taining to the eyelids or eye-lashes. 9. Per- 
taining to or caused by. Cilia (sense 3) 1835. 

1. C, muscle or circle: unstriped muscular fibres 
situated beneath the sclero-comeal junction behind 
the iris and around the margin of the lens. C. fro. 
cesses: the plaits into which the anterior part of the 
ihuroid membrane it> gathered arouud the crystalline 
lens. a. C ■ motion t the vibratile motion of the cilia, 
also locomotion by means of this. 

Ciliate(si-ltet),tf. 1794. [f.L.type *ciliatus; 
see Cilia.] x. Fringed or surrounded with cilia. 
9. Furnished with vibratile cilia (see Cilia 3) 
1868. var. Ci liated a. Hence CHla*tlon, 
ciliated condition. 1 

Cilice (si'lis). [OE. rilic , ad. L. rilirium 
Gr. KibUiov, f. K i\t/c(a Cilicia. In mod. Eng., 
a. F.] Iiair-cloth ; a rough garment of this. 

Monks, .with their shaven crowns, hair-cilices, and 
vows of poverty Carlyle. Hence CilPdoUB a. 

Cilicism (si'lisiz’m). 1848. [f. Cilicia , In 
Asia Minor.] A form of speech characteristic 
of Cilicia. 

Ciliograde (si'lii^gr^id). 1835. [ad.mod.L, 
ciliogradus, f. cilium+-gradus.\ adj \ Moving 
by means of vibratile cilia, sb. One of the Cilio- 
grada, a tribe of Acalephans which swim by 
means of cilia 1835. 

Cilio-spi*nal a. i88x. In C. centre, the di- 
rect centre in the spinal chord, where the nerve- 


fibres that cause contraction, 'etc., of the pupil 
of the eye take their origin. 

Cill, var. of SlLL, still occaa. used. 

|| Clllosis (aildta'sis). x8zx. [irreg. L L. cHlere 
to move, after Gr.] A spasmodic trembling of 
the eyelids, 

Cima, var. of Cyma. 

tllCimelia, sb.pl. rare. 1664, [med.L., a. Gr. 
Ktifzijkia.] Treasures laid up in store -1736, 
So tCime'liarch, treasurer; store-house. 
Cimeter, -itar, -iter, obs. ff. Scimitar. 
IlCimex (soi’raeks). PI. cunicea. 1585. [a. 
L.J Abed-bug. Now only as the name of the 
genus. Hence Cimi'cic a. Chem., in Cimicic 
Acid : a yellow crystallizable acid, of rancid 
odour, obtained from the liquid secreted by a 
bug. vaxs. Cimiae, cimiaae. 

Cimmerian (siml**riAn), a. 1598. [f. L. 
Cimmerius (Gr. Ktfifiipiot).] Of or belonging 
10 theCimmerii, a people &bled by the ancients 
to live in perpetual darkness. Hence, an epithet 
of dense darkness. 

In dark C. desert Milt. V Allegro so, 

Cimnel, obs. f. Simnel 

Cimolite (si'molait). i8ox. [f. L. Cimolia 
(also used), Gr. Kwatbia (777), a soft earth found 
in Cimolus, now Argentiera.] Min . A soft hy- 
drous silicate of alumina, allied to fuller’s eartrw 

Cinch (sintj, smf), sb. U.S. 187a. [ad. Sp. 
cincka cingle.J 1. The saddle-girth used in 
Mexico, etc., usually made of separate twisted 
strands of horse-hair. a. Jig. A firm hold ; a cer- 
tain thing, dead certainty. U.S.x 888. Cinch v. 
to girth tightly ; fg. to ' put the screw on 

Cinchona (siqkjn*n&). Also chlnchona. 
1742. [Named by Dinnseus after the Countess 
of Chinchon, who, when vice-queen of Peru, was 
cured of a fever by Peruvian bark, and after- 
wards brought a supply of it into Spain.] x. A 
genus of evergreen trees or shrubs growing in 
the tropical valleys of the Andes, and now ex- 
tensively cultivated in India and Java for the 
sake of the bark. 9. The bark of species of 
Cinchona, Peruvian bark ; also the drug pre- 
pared from it 1800. Also at t rib. 

Comb. : c.-b&rk, the bark of species of c, of value 
as a tonic and febrifuge. Called also Jesuit's bark, 
Peruvian bark , Quinquina. 

Hence Cinchonaxeous a, belonging to the natural 
order of Cinchonacex of which C. is the typical genua. 
Cincho*nal a. Bot. related to the Cmchonacem. 
Cincho'Jiia^ Chem. — Cinchonine. Cinch o*nic m 
of or pertaining to c., as in Cinchonic Acid \ CjiHiaOs. 
Cincno-niclne, Cincho*nidlne, two of the cinchona 
bases, isomeric with cinchonine. Cl'nchonlne, 
Chem. an organic alkaloid, CsoHjuNiO, with febri- 
fuge qualities, commonly associated with quinine, in 
various cinchona barks. Ci’nchonism, the condi. 
tion produced by the excessive use of quinine. Ci*U- 
chonize v. to act upon with quinine. 

Cinct (sinkt), ppl. a. rare. ME. [ad. L. 
cine t us.] Girt, encircled. (Cf. compact.) 

Cincture (srpktiiu), sb. 1587. [ad. L. rinc- 
tura. ] x. A girding, encompassing, or encir- 
cling; enclosure, girdle, s. concr. That which 
encircles or encompasses 1667; in Arch, "the 
ring, list, or fillet at the top or bottom of a 
column which divides the shaft from the capital 
and base ’ (Gwilt) 1696. 

& Her dress A vest with wooden c. tied Woimv. 

Cincture (si'qktiuj),c/. 1791. [f. prec.] To 
gird ; to encompass, surround. 

Cinder (srndoi), sb. [Erron. sp. of tinder 9 
OE. sinder (synder) scoria, slag; cfc ON. sindr w 
etc. Not conn, etymologically w. F. cendre , L, 
cincrem ashes. ] x . Scoria, slag. ( U su. in sing. ) 
Now techn. o. The residue of a combustible 
substince, esp. coal, after it has ceased to flame, 
and so also, after it has ceased to bum 2^30. 
b. pi. Vaguely used for: Residue of combustion, 
ashes. Mnojig. ME. %. slang. Brandy, whisky, 
eta, taken in, tea, or other drink 1873. 

«. Smith's cinders 1646. The volcano ejected cinders 
Golds*. a. A red-hot c. {mod.). Sifting cinder* 
Steele, b. Tit. A. n. iv. 37. 

Comb.: C.-bed, a stratum of cinders 1 In Geol. a 
stratum in the Middlo Purbeck aeries, consisting 
chiefly of oystar-ibells t -notch, the bole through 
which cinder is tagped, from a furnace 1 -path, a 
running-path laid with cinders. 

Hence Cimderous a. {rare). Cimdery a of the 
nature of a & t full of cinders. 

Cinder (sirndai), v. ME. [f. prec.] To se- 
duce to cinders. Alto Jtgk 


se (man), a (pan), an (loud), v (art), c (Ft. chef). 9 (ever), si (l, eye). 9 (Fr. ean da vie), i (sat), i (Psych/). 9 (what), p (get)* 



CINDERELLA 

Cinderella (slndwe*lA). Name of the hero- 
ine of a familiar fairy-story; alius, a drudge; a 
despised partner, etc. Also short for c. dance, 
a dance stopping at midnight. 

Cine* (sin/), abbrev. of next in comb. 1897. 

Cinema (tHiftnft). 1910. [ad. F. cinima, 
abbrev. of cinimatographe, f. Gr. iclvrjfta move- 
ment: see -graph.] Short for Cinematograph 
(sin/mas'tdgraf) 1896. A device by which a 
Series of Instantaneous photographs of moving 
objects is projected on a screen so as to pro- 
duce the effect of a single motion scene ; also, 
short for cinema hall, theatre . So Chnemato*- 
grapher, one who takes Cbnematogra 'phic pic- 
tures, or practises Cinema to*graphy 1897. 

Cinenchym(a (sine*nkim(i). 1835. [£ Gr. 
atve Tv + lyxvpa.] Bot , Laticiferous tissue. 

D Cineraria (sinifrerrii). PI. -as. 1597. Jmod. 
L. f fem. of L. cinerarias , f. ciner- cints ash. 
So named from the ash-coloured down on 
the leaves J Bot. A genus of composite plants, 
natives of 5 . Africa, with bright-coloured flowers. 
0 Cinerarium (sin£re»*ri£m). 1880. [L. ; cf. 
next.] A place for depositing the ashes of the 
deftd after cremation. 

Cinerary (si-nSr&ri), a. 1750. [ad. L. cine- 
rarius.] Of or pertaining to ashes. 

C. um, vast : a sepulchral urn used in ancient times 
to preserve the ashes of the dead after cremation. 

Cinereous (sinfr’r/as), a. 1661. [f. L. cine- 
reus + -ous.] Of the nature of ashes; ash- 
coloured, as c. crow. 

CineritiotlS (singrrjos), a. 1686. [f. L. c ine- 
rt tius + -ous. J z. Ash-coloured, ashen-gray, 
as the * gray or c. matter ’ of the brain s. Of 
the nature of ashes or cinders 173a. 

Cingalese (sigg&lrz). 1613. [f. Ski. Sihka- 
lam Ceylon. 1 ad;. Of Ceylon, sb. A native of 
Ceylon ; the language of Ceylon. 

Cingle (uiq*gT). ME. [a. OF. cengle L. 
cingulum.] A girdle ; a girth, a belt. Hence 
tCingling vbl. sb. (rare). 
j}Cingulum(arngixri£m). 1847. L.; « ‘girdle, 
bait occas. used tcchn. for a. The girdle of a 
priest’s alb. b. A surgical cincture ; also, the 
waist c. A band surrounding the base of the 
crown of the tooth, d. The clitcllum of earth- 
worms. 

tllCinipheS, sb.pl. 1571. [repr. Gr. irnruftts 
of the LXX.] The insects which constituted 
the third plague of Egypt (. ExocL viii. 17); 
? gnats, lice, fleas -1662. 

Cinnabar (si n&bai). ME. [ad. L .cinnaba- 
ris (also used), Gr. Kiw6j3a.pt , a wd. of oriental 
origin ; cf. Pers. zanjifrah. ] 1. The red or crys- 

talline form of mercuric sulphide (Hg"S). 
Originally applied to native cinnabar, a rnom- 
bohedral mineral, the most important ore of 
mercury 1599. a. The same used as a pigment; 
Vermilion ME. tg. Dragon’s-blood, q. v. 
-1607. 4. attrib , Vermilion-coloured 1807. 

1. Hepatic c . ; a variety of native c. of a liver-brown 
colour. Hence Cinn&ba’ric, Ci nnabarlne adjs. 
Consisting of, containing, or pertaining to, c. 

Cl*nnamate. [f. L. cinnamum + -ate.] A 
salt of cinnamic acid. So Ciuna*mein - benzyl- 
cinnamate C 9 H T O l .C*H T « Ci nnameno, an aro- 
matic hydro-carbon C s H a , or C i H 8 — C,II 3 ; also 
called Cinnamol and Styrol. Cinna mic a. of 
or pertaining to cinnamon, as in Cinnamic acid 
C^nsOi, or C*H # — C 3 H 9 O.OH. Clnnamyl, 
the aromatic monatomic radical, of 

cinnamic acid, etc. 

CinnamO*mlC, a. 1837. [f. L. cinnamomum 
(see next) + -1C.] Of cinnamon ; in Chem. * Cin- 
namic. var. Clnnamomlc a. 

Cinnamon (simAmwi). ME. [a. F. cinna- 

numc, ad. L. cinnamomum, a. Gr. atvv6pwpav ; 
cf. also a later Gr. Kiwapov. whence L. cinna- 
mon , cinnamum . The Gr. **Heb. quinndmdn, 
cinnamon.] >. The inner bark of an E. Indian 
tree ( Cinnamomum zeylanicum , N.O. Laura- 
cem), dried in the sun, and used as a spice. It is 
yellowish-brown in colour, brittle, fragrant, and 
aromatic, and acts as a carminative and restora- 
tive. a. The tree itself ME. 8* attrib. CUma- 
motL£pioured. „ .. 

s. White C. ; th e inner bark of Canelta alba j see 
Canclla. ft. wild C., Canelta alba and Myrcim 
aerie. Comb, t c.-oil, or oil of c^ a swe et aromatic 


3*3 

yellow oil obtained from obark, cassia-bark, etc., 
consisting chiefly of cinnamic aldehyde; -stone, a 
name for brown and yellow varieties of garnet. 

fCinquanter. j6ii. [app. L F. anquante.] 
A man of fifty ; an old stager -1675. 

Cinque, cinq (siijk). ME. [a. OF. cinh t 
cine , mod. cinq : — L. quinque.] 1. The number 
five, as marked on dice ; a throw which turns 
up five. a. pi. Change-ringing. A name for the 
changes on eleven bells 1872* Hence tCi*nqu- 
angle, cinkangle, a pentagon; cinquangled a. 

Comb. c. -spotted a. having five spots Cymb. iu ii. 18. 

{|Cinquecento (ifiijkw^tje'nt*). 1760. [It. 
*=five hundred. ] The 16th century (13 — ), and 
that style of art which arose in I taly about X500. 
Also attrib. Hence Clnquece’ntlst, an artist 
or writer of that period. 

Cinquefoil, cmqfoil (srijkfoil). ME. [f. 
OF. type *cinkfoil, mod. quintefeuille , repr. L. 
quinquefolium. J z. The plant Potent ilia rep- 
tan j (N.O. Rosace ar), with compound leaves each 
of five leaflets. Also used of other species, and 
of the genus. 1545. a. An ornamental design 
resembling the leaf of cinquefoil; in Arch, an 
ornament used in the Pointed style, inscribed 
in an arch or in a circular ring ME. As adj. 

Ci'nquefoiled a. furnished with cinquefoils, 
cinquefoil-shaped. 

1. Marsh c. 1 = Com arum palustre. 

iCinquepace (si gkapeis). 1570. [«F. cinq 
+pas. J A lively dance, identified with the gal- 
liard ; ' the steps were regulated by the number 
five ’ (Nares) -1647. 

Cinque Ports. [In 13th c. sink pors , repr. 
OF. cink pot% , L. quinque partus . ] A group of 
English sea ports (ong. five, vis. Hastings, 
Sandwich, Dover, komney, Hithe, and later 
also Rye and Winchelsea with the privileges of 
ports), which in ancient times furnished the 
chief part of the navy, and in return had many 
important privileges and franchises. b. ■= 
'Barons of the Cinque Ports* Shaks. Also 
attrib. 

Cintre (srntoi). rare. ME. [a. Y.cintre, ?f. 
cincturart (Diez) . ] Arch. The centre or center- 
ing of a bridge or arch. 

||Cion (ssi’sn). i8n. [Gr. kluv.] a. The 
uvula, b. The septum between the nostrils. 
Hence Cio*notome,aninstrumentforexcisionof 
the uvula, Ciono'tomy. 

Cion, obs. f. Scion. 

Cipher, cypher (soi Taj), ME. [a, OF. cyfre , 
cyffre (mod. chi fire), med.L, cifra, ciphra , f. 
Arab, fifr 1 zero ’ or * nought \ t. cafara to be 
empty.] 1. An arithmetical symbol (o) of no 
value by itself, but which when placed after a 
figure or figures in whole numbers increases 
their value tenfold, a .Jig. He who or that which 
fills a place but is of no importance, a nonentity 
*579- 8* A figure or number 1530. 1*4. gen . 

A symbolic character -1614. 5. A secret manner 
ol wnting by any of various methods intelligible 
only to those possessing the key. Also anything 
written in cipher, and the key to such a system. 
1528. Also fig. 6. An intertexture of letters, 
esp. the initials of a name ; a literal device, mono- 
gram 1631. 7. The continuous sounding of any 
note upon an organ, owing to the imperfect 
closing of the valve 1779. Also attrib. 


1. You are. .like cyphers, which supp] 
signifte nothing 15Q3. a. The Raja 1 


ily a place but 

_ _ 1 was a cypher : 

the Dewan usurped the whole power H. H. Wilson. 




er letter .. which I cannot decypber, for 
_ Jonel Stewart took the cypher with him Gordon. 
Comb, c.-key, the key to writings in c. 

Cipher (sarfai), v. 153a [i. prec. sb,] 1. 
intr. To use the Arabic numerals in the pro- 
cesses of arithmetic ; to work the elementary 
rules of arithmetic; to think out (U. S. colloq .) 
1837. a. To express by (occult) characters 1563. 
ta* gen. To express, delineate. Const forth, 
out . -1640. +4. To decipher Shaks. is. To 

express by a monogram, etc. -1688. 0 . intr. 

Of an organ t To sound any note continuously 
without pressure ou the corresponding key *779. 
7. Naval Arch . To bevel away 1674. 

s. To read, write, and c. M. Pattison a HU notes 
he cyphered with greeke characters 1630. 3. To c. me 
how fondlie 1 did dote Shako. Hence Ci*pherable 
a. Ciphered PPL a. (senses s, 7). Cipherer. 
Cipolin (si'p^lin). Occas. rfpollmo(tjYpol- 
1798. [a. F., ad. It cipollinc^ dim. of 
cipolla onion; so called from its foliated struc- 


CIRCLE 

ture like the coats of an onion.] An Italian 
marble interfoliated with veins of talc, mica, 
quartz, etc., showing alternations of (esp. white 
and green) colourings. 

|| CipptlS (si'pds). i6ai. [L.] X. [as in late L.] 
The stocks. a. Arch. A small' low column, 
sometimes without a base or capital, and usually 
bearing an inscription, used by the ancients as 
a landmark, a sepulchral monument, etc. 1708, 
Circ, var. of Cirque. 

Circa (sS^kA), L. prep, and adv. Around, 
round about, about, as circa 1400 (11400), 
circa-continental adj., etc. 

IlCircar (S0*jk&j). 178a. [Corrupt f. Ters. 
sarkdr * administrator, province ’.J A province 
or division of Hindustan under the Moguls. 
See also Si rear. 

II Circa *ssian. 1853. [A gentile name, from 
Circassia.] A thin worsted fabric. 

Circe (s5\is/). ME. [L. ; Gr. Kf/>*n/.] X. 
Mythol. The name of an enchantress who dwelt 
in the island of and transformed all who 
drank of her cup into swine ; often used allu- 
sively. 9. Astr. One of the asteroids 1855. 
x. Com. Srr. v. L 970. Hence Circe*an a. 
Circensian (sarse-nsian), a. 1598. [f. L. 

cireemis (ludi circenses , the games in the Circus 
Maximus at Rome).] Of, pertaining to. or 
celebrated in the Roman Circus (see CIRCUS), 
var. tCircemsial. Sir T. Browne, 

Circinal (sousin&l), a. rare. [mod. f. L. 
circinus, a. Gr. nipnivo r a circle + -AL.] Bot. — 
Circinate, 

Circinate (sS'rsin^t), a. 1830. [a. 'L.cird- 
nat-usy circinare to make round, f. circinus.] 
Bot. Rounded, madecircular; spec, of that mode 
of vernation in which the leaf is rolled up on its 
axis from the apex to the base, as in ferns. 

Circination (s5jsin^i*pn). 1592. [a. L. cir- 
cinationem. ] +1. gen. A circhng or turning 

round -1681. Also fconcr . a. Bot . Circinate 
vernation 1857. 

x. concr. The circinntions and sphserical rounds of 
Onyons Sir T. Bkuwne. 

|| Circinus (ssusinr/s). 1837. [L.] Astr. The 
Compasses, a southern constellation. 

Circle (s5 # jkT), sb. [In OE. circul , a. Jj. cir- 
culus\ in ME. cercle. a. F. L. cir cuius, dim. 
of circus. Refash, after L.] 

I. A figure or appearance. 1. A perfectly round 

C lane figure. In Geom. a plane figure bounded 
y a single line, called the circumference, which 
is everywhere equidistant from a point within 
it called the centre. Also, the circumference 
alone. Often used vaguely. ME. a. Astr. (Sea 
quots.) OE. 3. formerly. The sphere or heaven 
in which a heavenly body was supposed to re- 
volve; now. The orbit of a planet or other body 
ME. 4. The orb of a heavenly body (?) 1667. 
5. A luminous ring in the sky, a halo OE. 

x. To square the c. : see Square. Pairie circle* 
i« 59& Love, in the c. of hi& arms Enwound us both 
Tennyson, s. C. of altitude : a small c. parallel to 
the horizon, having its pole in the xeniih; on alma- 
can tar. C. of curvature : see Gurvaturr. C. of 


declination : a great c. passing through the poles of 
the celestial equator. C. of latitude : a great c per- 
pendicular to the plane of the ecliptic ; also used =* 


parallel of latitude. C. of longitude : a small Q. 
parallel to the ecliptic. C. of perpetual apparition 1 
that c. around the elevated celestial pole at any 
place, within which the stars never set. C. of per* 
pet ual occult at ion : that c. around the depressed pole, 
within which the stars never rise. C. of position t 
see Position. Diurnal c . : the c. described by a 
heavenly body in its apparent diurnal rotation round 
the earth. Greed c. {of a sphere) 1 a c. on the surface 
of a sphere, whose plane passes through the centre \ 
If not through the centre, the c. is a small c. Horary 
circles : the lines marking the hours on a sun-dial. 
Vertical c. : a great c. perpendicular to the horizon. 
3, Hee thought the Sunne, would soner have fallen 
from his c. 1568, 

XL i. Any material object that is circular, as 
a ring, crown, coronet ME. ; one of the tiers of 
seats in a theatre 1693, 9* A rchseol. A series of 

stones set up iu a ring, as at Stonehenge, etc. 
177a* 8. A sir. An instrumentof observation, the 
graduated limb of which consists of an entire 
i circle, as mural, reflecting, repeating, transit c. 
r (see Mural, etc.). 

s. Dress e. j the lowest gallery tn a theatres upper 
ta family c. \ that above. 

1 H. Transf. and fig. 1. The circuit or compass 
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CIRCUMDUCE 


•f a place ME. a. A cycle* period; * any series 
ending as it begins, and perpetually repeated ' 
(J.) ME. 3. A completed series of parts form- 
ing a system 1531. 4. Logic. A fallacious mode 

of reasoning, wherein a premiss is used to prove 
a conclusion, and the conclusion is used to 
prove the premiss. Hence to reason or argue 
in a c. 1646. g. A group of persons surround- 
ing a centre of interest 1714. 6. A set or coterie ; 

a class or division of society 1646. 7. A terri- 

torial division; esp . in Germany under the Holy 
Roman Empire 1675. 8. The area over which 

anything exerts influence 1664. 

_ x. Within the cercle of the Citd ME. a. The Wheele 
is come full c. Lears. iii. 174. 3. Orr’s C. of Sciences 

{title) 1854. 5. Ac. of lookers on Jowktt. 6.^ Poli- 
tical, Rocial, and literary circles 1885. & Within the 

c. of possibilities Power. 

Phr. t To give the lie in c. s Le. circuitously, in- 
directly B. Jons. 

Circle (souk’l), v. ME. [f. thesb. ; or a. F. 
cercler,] 1. Encircle i. (Now poet.) 9. 
To move round 1583. 3. intr. To move in a 

circle ( round* about , etc.) ME. 4. intr, . To 

stand or extend in a circle {rare) 1613. 

x. Th* Iinperiall mcttall, circling now thy head 
Siiaks. a. Oiher planets c. other suns Pope. 3. 
While the bowl circles Pope. Hence Ci'rcled Ppl.a. 
surrounded with, or as with, a circle ; mat ked with a 
circle or circles; circular. CPrcler, one who en- 
circles; one who or that which moves in a circle; 
cyclic poet (as tr. L. scriptor cyclicus) B. Jons. 

Circlet (soukUt). 1481. [a. F. cerclet, dim. 
•f cercle . ] 1 . A small Ci kcle (in various senses! 
1528. 9. A ring or band {e. g. of gold or jewels) 

worn as an ornament, esp. on the head 1481. 
Also^w*. ta. A round piece of wood, etc., put 
under a dish at table -1878. 

x. Sure pledge of day, that crownst the smiling 
Morn Wuh thy bright C. Milt. a. A plain c. of gold 
was the substitute or the crown Stubbs. 


Ci rcle-wise, adv. 154a. [See -wise.] In 
the form of a circle. 

Circocele, var. of Cirsocele. 
tCi-rcue, v. 1450. [ad. F. circuir , ad. L. cir- 
cuire ; see next, j To go or travel round -1494. 

Circuit (soukit). ME. [a. F.,ad. L.circuitus, 
f. circu(m)ire.'] 1. The line described m going 
round any area ; the distance round ; the cir- 
cumference. t concr. - Circlet. Shaks. 9. 
The space enclosed by a containing line ; area, 
extent 1483. Also fig. 3. The action of going 
or moving round or about; a roundabout course; 
fig. revolution, round ME. 4. spec . The jour- 
ney of judges (and others) through various places 
in succession, for the purpose of holding courts, 
etc. 1494; concr. those making the circuit; now 
esp. the barristers 1714. 5. The district through 

which the judge makes his circuit 1574- 6. A 

district of Methodist churches supplied by a 
series of itinerant preachers 1766. 7. Electr. 

The course traversed by an electric current be- 
tween the two poles of a battery ; the path of a 
voltaic current 1800. f8. Roundabout process 

or mode of speech or of reasoning -1836; 
Law - Circuity -1751. 9- Path. The period 

of a disease. 

1. Java.. is nyghe aooo Myle in circuyt Maundev. 
b. A great c. of ground in a very good soyle Earl 
Esskx. 3. I devoted many hours .to the c. of Paris 
Gibbon, fig. The daies cercuit 1601. To make a c. : 
to make a detour. 8. To avoid c. of speech Bacon. 

Comb. : c.- breaker, an instrument which at regular 
intervals interrupts an electric current ; -court, in 
Scotland, a court held periodically in the principal 
towns; in U.S. ( a ) Federal Courts intermediate in 
authority between the District Courts and the Supreme 
Court ; (b) various State Courts. Hence Clrcultee*r, 
a judge or barrister on c. ; gen. one who makes a c, 2 
var. CPrcuiter. tClrcuuee*r v. to go on c. 

Circuit (sa’ikit), v . 1549. [_*• prec. sb.] I. 
To go or travel round. 9. intr. To go or move 
in a circuit 1611. 

x. The Phenicians circuited the greatest part of the 
habitable world Galz. , 


CircultJon (s9ikitf,i-jhn). arch. 1533. [ad. 
L. circuitionem ; see Ci rcuit. ] A going round 
or about; fig. circumlocution. 

IlCircuitor (saikiwitai). i8ix. [L.] One who 
goes his rounds, a travelling inspector, etc. 
Circuitous (saikifiiUs), a. 1664. [ad. late 
L. ctreui torus, f. circuitus Circuit. J Of the 
nature of a circuit, roundabout, indirect. Hence 
Circu'itous-ly adv., -ness. 

Circuity ^WikiiHti). 154a. [a. OF. circuit 


f. L. circuitus ; cf. vacuiti, etc.] tx. Ambit 
-1580. n. Circuitous quality or process 1626. 

a. C. 0/ action (Law) : an action rightfully brought, 
but unnecessarily roundabout. 

Clrculable (ssukitfl&b’l), a. 1793. [See 
Circulate.] That can be circulated. 
Circular (sS’jkitfl&t). [ME. circuler y a. AF. 
■ OF. circuher, var. of cercher : — L. circular is , 
f. circulus. Refash, after L.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the form of a circle; round in 
superficies ME. ta. transf Perfect, full -1659. 

3. Moving in or passing over a circle, as c. tour 

1450. Also fig. 4. Of the nature of arguing 
in a circle 1646. 5. Circuitous 1617. t6. *= 

Cyclic (rare). J. Dennis. 7. Affecting or 
relating to a number of persons 1659. 8. Of 

or pertaining to the circle or its properties 1599. 

s. In this, sister, Your wisdom is not c. Massinger. 

4. To praise the Work from the Vertueof the Worker, 
is a c. proof Hobbes. 7. C. letter , 'a letter addressed 
in identical terms to several persons'. C. note (<*) — 
Circular letter \ ( b ) a letter of credit addressed by a 
banker to several other bankers, in favour of a person 
named therein. 8. C. arc, cubic , etc. C. line , (a) one 
of such straight lines as are divided by means of an arc 
of a circle, as Sines, Tangents, etc. ; (£) the imaginary 
straight line joining the centre of any circle to either 
of the two circular points, and forming a tangent to 
the circle. C. points, the two imaginary points at 
infinity through which all circles pass, also called 
focoids. C. instruments , instruments for measuring 
angles, graduated round the whole circumference of 
a circle, i. e. 360°. C. number , a number whose powers 
terminate in the same digit as the number itself. C. 
sailing (Naut.); navigation by the arc of a great 
circle (see Circle sb.). 

Hence Ci'rcularism, a theory that space is c. 
Circularly adv. Crrcularness. var. iCir- 
culary a. 

B. sb. ti. A circular figure or space (rare) 

-1815. 9. Short for circular letter or circular 

note : now esp. a business notice, reproduced in 
large numbers for circulation 1818. I 

Circularity (s^ikitflseTlti). 158a. [f.prcc. 

+ -ITY.] Circular quality, form, or position. 

Circularize (saikidlaraiz), v. 1799. [f. 

Circular + -ize.] 1. To make circular. 9. 
To send circulars to 1848. 

Circulate (s 5 \xki* 21 riO, *>- M 7 J- [f- L- cir- 
cular, circulare, circulari , f. circulus.') +1. j 
Old Chem . To subject to continuous distillation 
in a circulatory (see Circulatory sb.) -1696. j 
9. intr. To move round, revolve ; now round a 
circuit, circuitous course, system of pipes, etc. 
1672. Also itrans. 3. intr. To pass from place 
to place, from hand to hand, or from mouth to 
mouth ; to pass into the hands of readers, as a 
[ newspaper 1664. 4. trans. To put into circu- 

[ lation 1777. 5. Math. Of decimal fractions : To 

recur in periods of several figures 1768. 
r. Blood is blood which circulates Emerson. 3. Air 
| Evelyn, money, trade Locke, circulates. 4 To c. a 
report Sheridan, the Bible 1815, the loving cup 1884. 
Circulating library, a library of which the booki 
circulate among subset iliers 174a. 

Circulation (sajktwl/»-jWi). 1535. [a. F., 
or ad. L. circulationem . ] tx. Movement in a 
circle, or in a course or round which returns into 
itself -1795. ta. A continuous repetition of a 
series of actions, events, etc, ; a round -1731 ; 
alternation -1647. t3* Old Chem. Continuous 

distillation in a Circulatory -1641. 4. The 

circuit of the blood from the heart through the 
arteries and veins, and back to the heart; often 
called * the c.’ Hence, of sap through the ves- 
sels of plants 1656. 5. T ransmission or passage 
from hand to hand, or from person to person ; 
dissemination, publication 1684 ; the extent to 
which a newspaper, etc., is circulated 1847. 
t6. A statement circulated Burke. 7. concr . 

A circulating medium, a currency 1790. 

x. The waters of the earth are in a state of constant 
c. Huxley. 4. Stoppage of the C. Arbuthnot. 3. 
The free c. of information M c Culloch. A limited c. 
De Quincey. 7. A paper c. Burks. 

Circulative (saikitfl/itiv), a. 1635. [See 
-ive. | Circulating; producing circulation. 
Circulator (sSuki&lritai). 1607. [a* L-] 
He who or that which circulates ; spec, ta travel- 
ling mountebank -1659 ; ta traveller -1734 ; a 
scandal-monger, etc. 1792; a circulating deci- 
mal. Hence tClrculato'rloua a. (rare). 
tCi*rculatory, sb. 1559. [ad. med.L.«Vr«- 
latorium. ] An alembic or retort having the 
neck or necks bent back so as to re-enter the 


lower part of the retort, a 'pelican'; used in 
tbe old chemical process of distillation -175 1. 
Circulatory (soukiwl atari), a. 1605. [ad. 
L. circulatorius .] 1. Of the nature of, or per- 

taining to, Circulation (senses 3, 4). ta. Of 
or pertaining to a mountebank -1774. t3* C. 

letter ; — Circular letter -1735. 
t CiTCUle, v. By-form of C I RCULATE, CIRCLE. 
Circulet, obs. L Circlet. 

|| Circulus (souk i£ Ids). L. for ‘ circle, ring * ; 
name for various instruments in Surgery, etc. ; 
also, a tool for cutting circular portions of glass, 
also for cutting off the necks of glass-ware. 

Circum- (sdokdm). 1. A .Latin adv. and prep, 
meaning * around, round about ', much used in 
composition with vbs., and the sbs. and adjs. 
formed from them, such as : 
tCircumcuTsation [f. L. circumcursare\ run- 
ning round or about; rambling. Circum denu- 
da*tlon, Geol. denudation all around. tCircu'm* 
flant [L. circumfiantem ] a., blowing around. 
tCircumfd a lgent [L. circumfu Igen tern] a., shin- 
ing around. Circumu*ndulate v., to flow round 
in undulations; so Circumundula'tion. tCir- 
cumve*ct [ f. L. circumvehert ] v., to carry about; 
so tCircumve'ction. 

9. A rarer use, after L., In which circum (* 
around, surrounding) prepositionally governs 
a sb. implied m thesecond partof the compound, 
gives circumpolar , circumlittoral , etc. 
fCircuma-ction. 1578. [ad. L. circumactio- 
nem. ] Communication of circular motion-1667. 
Circumadja-cent, a. 176a. [Circum- i.] 
Lying immediately around. 
fCircuma-gitate, v. 1655. [f. Circum- i.] 
trans . To move round or about -1667. So 
tCircumagita*tion. 

Circuma-mbages. rare. 1650 [f. Circum- 
1.] Roundabout methods or modes of speech. 
Circumambient(s5.tkDm ise*nibient),a. 164 1 . 
[f. Circum- + Ambient.] Going or extending 
round; encompassing, environing, as c. gloom „ 
air , etc. Also fig. and absol. Hence Circum- 
a’mbience, the act or fact of going round or 
surrounding. Circuma'mbiency « prec.; also, 
c. quality or condition; environment. 
Circumambulate (sojk#m,se'mbw/lrit) r v. 
1656. [f. L. circumambuliire.} To walk round 
about. Also intr. fig. To beat about the bush. 
1837. lienee Ci rcumambula-tion. Circum- 
a*mbulator. 

Circumbendibus (sajktfmbe-ndiWfe). 1681. 
fjoc. f. Circum + Bend, as a L. ablative pl.j 
A roundabout process or method; a twist; cir- 
cumlocution. 

Circumcellion (sajktfmse'Iian). 1564. [ad. 
L. circumcelliones, {. circum + eella.] J. pi. 
Eccl. Hist. Donatist fanatics in Africa in the 
4th c. , who used to rove from house to house, 
b. Vagabond monks. 1*9. trans/. A vagrant 
-1631. 

Circumcise (s5uk£ms»iz), v. ME. [ad. OF. 
circonciser, - cisicr : — L. circumcidere to cut 
round.! i. To cut off the foreskin or prepuce 
of (males), or the internal labia of (females). 
fig. To purify spiritually M E. 1*2. To cut round 
-1672; fig. to cut short; to cut off -1672. var. 
tCircumcide v. Hence CiTcumcUed ppl.a. (Al- 
lusively used for 'Jewish ' or ' Mohammedan '.) 
CiTcumciaer. 

Circumcision (s5ikiimsi753n). ME. [a. OF. 
cireumcisiun (mod. circoncts ion), ad. L. circum - 
cisionem, J 1 . The action of circumcising ; prac- 
tised as a religious rite by Jews and Moham- 
medans ; also as a surgical operation, fig , 
Spiritual purification. 9. transf. The circum- 
cised people, the Jews; fig. ' the Israel of God* 
ME. 3. Eccl. The festival of the Circumcision 
of Christ, observed on ilie xst of January ME. 
t4- Cutting round -1761. 

Circumclu’de, v. rare. 1677. [ad. I,, cir- 
cumcludcre .] To shut in on all sides. So Cir- 
cumchraion. 

fCiTCUmdatc, v. 1578. [f. L. circumdare.] 
To surround -1657. 

Circumduce (sdjkdmdifi'i), v. 1578. [ad.L. 
circumducere.) tx. To carry or move round 
(an axis) -1657. a. Sc. Law. To declare (the 
teno) elapsed for leading a proof 1609. 
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CIRCUMDUCT 

Circumduct (sSjktfmdirkt), v. 1599. [f. L. 
circumduct- ; see prec.] x. — Circumduce x. 
9. Law. To cancel, annul 1726. 

Circumduction (s&ikpmdp-kjan). 1578. 
[ad . L» circumduct ioneni?, 1 . A leadi ng round 
or about 1602. 9. Phys. The rotatory movement 
by which a limb is made to describe a cone 
having its apex at the joint 1578. 3. Law . An- 

nulling; cancellation 1609. 
f Circumfe-r, v. 1605. [ad. L. circumferre . ] 
To carry or bear round -1648. 

Circumference (soikp-mferens), sb. ME. 
[ad. L. circumfcrcntia (as tr. Gr. vep ipipeia).] 
1. The line that forms the encompassing boun- 
dary, esp. of anything rounded in form ; spec, in 
Geom. periphery, fa. The surface of anything 
circular or rounded -1794; the whole circle 1667. 
3 .gen. Compass, bound *598. 4. Environment 

(rare) 1643. +5. A circuit -1700. A\sb Jg. 

a Milt. P, L . 1. 286. Hence Circumference v. 
to form the c. of (rare). So tCircu*mferent a. 
forming the c. of; travelling around. Circu'm- 
fere ntial a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the 
c.i fcircuitous, indirect. Circumferentially adv. 

Circumferentor (saikirniftfrentaj). 1610. 
[f. Circumferent; see prcc.] 1. Surveying. An 
instrument consisting of a flat brass bar with 
sights at the ends and a circular brass box in 
the middle, containing a magnetic needle, which 
plays over a graduated circle; the whole being 
supported on a tripod. (Now mostly super- 
seded by a Theodolite.) a. An instrument 
for measuring the circumference of a wheel ; a 
tire-circle 1874. 

Circumflect (sojk£mfle*kt), v. 1643. [ad. 
L. cireumjlcetere.] 1. Gram . To mark with a 
circumflex accent, a. To bend round (Diets.). 
Circumflex (s 5 \ik£mfleks), a . and sb. 1577. 

I ad. L. circumjlexus ; see prec . ; as applied to 
the accent, used as tr. Gr. veptatruipevos * drawn 
around ’, in reference to its shape. The sb. 
partly repr. L. circumjlexus sb. ] 

A. adj. 1, Gram . An accent-mark A , or *, 

placed, originally in Greek, over long vowels 
having a particular accent (see Accent i); and 
in l^iin, etc. indicating a contraction, or a 
particular variety of long vowel. Occas. ap- 
plied to the tone, quantity, or quality thus in- 
dicated. a. Bent or bend inground ; fcircuitous 
*707. 3. Anal. Applied to structures of curved 

form, or which bend round others ; as the c . 
arteries of the arm, thigh, and knee ; the c. nerve 
of the arm ; the c. muscle of the palate 1831. 

B. sb. x. Gram . A circumflex accent (sign); 

see A. x. fa. Bending round, binding, curve 
-*773* 8- A curved line, ( or { , bracketing 

two or more lines of writing. ? Obs . 1801. 

Circumflex, v. 1565. [f. L. circumflex -, 
circumjlectere\ but in a from prec. | I. trans. 
To bend or wind round 1644. Also f intr. a. 
trans . To write or pronounce with a circumflex 
1565. Hence Circumfle'xlon, -flection. 

Circumfluence (saikxrraflwcns). rare . 1881. 
[as if ad. \,.*arcumfluentia.] Aflowinground. 
Circumfluent (saikxrmflwent). 1577. [ad. 
L. circumjiucntcm .] Flowing round; ambient 
as a fluid. 

Whose hounds the deep c. waves embrace Poi'K. 

CiTCimifluOUS(sajkirmll«as), a. 1615. [ad. 
L. circumjluus 4* -ous. ) x. -Circumfluent 
1638. a. Flowed round, surrounded by water. 

Circumfbraneous (s3«jk£hnfor/i*n«s), a. 
Now rare. 1650. [f. L. circumforaneus (f. 

circum + forum) + -ous.] Strolling from mar- 
ket to market; vagrant; quack. 

The c. Emporick 1654. vara, f Circumfora*neal, 

*Clmimfti®e (sSjktfmfifl-z), v. 1596. [f. L. 
circumfus circum f unde re.] x. To pour or 
spread (a fluid) around or about (anything) 
1648. o. To surround with or in ; to bathe. 

«. A face, nil dreumfused with light B. Jons. 
Hence Circumftralou# - « , 

Circum ArsUe, a. rare, [f. as prec.J Poured 
or spread around. Pope. 

Ci rcumgesta • tion. ? Obs. 1584* [*• L. 
circumgestare .] A carrying about (ceremonially 
or in procession). 

C of the Eucharist to be adored Ji*. Taylo*. 

Circumgyrate (s 5 ik 0 mdjp& a rtfit)» v. 164 /. 
[f. Cl^CUM + L. gyrate gyrare.] X. trans . To 


3*5 

cause to turn or wheel round. ? Obs . 9. intr. 
To turn or roll round ; to travel round 1683. 
Hence Circumgyration, the act of turning, 
rolling, or wheeling round ; also Jig. Circum* 
gyratory a. marked by circumgyration, var. 
tCircumgyre v . 

Circumincession (s 5 uk#m,inse*f;m). 1644. 

| ad. med.L. circumincessionem, lit. ‘going 
round Often altered to circum insession ‘ an 
insitting reciprocally the sense in which the 
term is used.] Jheol. The reciprocal existence 
of the persons of the Trinity in one another. 

Circumjacence (swk^mds^’sens). 1884. 
[See Circumjacent.] The fact or condition 
of being circumjacent. 

Circumjacency (s 5 xk£md.^*s£nsi). 1748. 
[See next.] The quality of being circumjacent; 
cover, (in (l.) circumjacent parts. 
Circumjaceut (saite&mdsdfsent), a. 1490 
fad. L. at cumjacentem, circum jac ere.] Lying 
around, adjacent on all sides. 

Circumjovlal (sauk g Ju • vi&l ) , a. (sb.) 
1696. [f. CiRCUM-a-f fovem; cl. Jovial.] Aslr. 
Revolving round Jupiter. \sb, A satellite of 
Jupiter. 

Circumli'ttoral, a. [f. Circum- a ; cf. lit- 
toral.] Bordering the shore. 
Circumlocution (s^jktfmbkitf-Jan). 1510. 
[ad. L .circum locutionem.] Roundabout speak- 
ing; the use of several words instead ol one, or 
many instead of few ; a roundabout expression. 

CircumIo<|iiution. .as when we say: The Prince of 
Pei ipaieticks, for Aristotle 1595. C. Office : a satirical 
name applied, by Dickens, to Government Offices, on 
account of the multiplication of formality in which 
they excel. Hence Circumlocu'tional, -ary, -ory 
adjs. pertaining to, given to, or marked by c. 

Circum-meri-dian, a. 185a. [Circum- a.] 
Aslr. Situated about or near the meridian. 
Circummure (saik£mmiG«-i), v, 1603. [f. 
Circum- + L. murare.] To wall round. 
Circumna'Vlgable, a. 1691. [f. as next; 
see -able.] That can be circumnavigated. 

Circumnavigate (s 5 jk£muaivig*it), v. 

1634. [ f. L. circumnavigare.) To sail round. 

With a design of ciicum-navigating the island Cook, 
Hence Ci rcumnavlga'tioxx. Circumnavigator. 
Circumna'vigatory a. 

Circumnutate (s 5 ik#mnixpti> 0 , v. 1880. 
[Circum- i + Nutate.] Bot. To move in Cik- 
cumnutation. 

Circumnutation (s 5 -jk£mniwb^Jbn). 1880. 
[f. as prec.] Bot. A movement of growing 
plants, in which the growing part (e.g. the apex 
<if a stem) describes a sort of circular spiral path. 
So Circumnuta’tory a. 

Circumoral, a. 1847. [f. Circum- 2 + L. 
os, or-. J Phys. Situated round the mouth. 
tCircumple-ct, v. 1578. [ad. L .circumplec- 
tere. ] To clasp around. Also tCircumple'xz/., 
tCircumple'xion. -1660. 

Circumpolar (ss.ikxJmppu'liii'), a. 1686. [f. 
Circum- 2 + L. poLus\ cf. polar.] Round or 
about the pole; in Astr. applied to stars which 
describe '.he whole of their diurnal circles above 
the horizon. 

Circumpose (sajktfmpJu-z), v. ? Obs. 1578. 
[repr. L. circum port ere, after compose , etc. j l o 
place around ; tto place within any encircling 
space; to pot (a plant). So Circuroposl'tion. 
|- IlCircumqua que. 1556. [L.] A Circum- 
bendibus, q. v. -1591. 

Circumrotation (s 5 ik£mrotri Jan). x6io. 
[f. L. circumrotare.] 1. Turning round as a 
wheel; revolution on an axis; a complete rota- 
tion 1656. ta. A changing about in rotation 
- 1767. So Circumro’t&tory a . 
+Circum8atu*mian, a. (sb.) 1664. [f. Cir- 
cum- + Saturn. ] Astr, RoundSaturn; a satel- 
lite of Saturn -1714. 

Circumscias (sSuktfmsis), a. 1870. [ad. L. 
cireumscissus, circumscindere .] Bot. Opening 
by circumscissile dehiscence. 

Circumsdssile (sdikdmsi'sil), a. 1835. [f. 
as prec. ] Bot. Dehiscing or opening by a trans- 
verse circular line, said of the seed-vessel 
( fyxidium). 

Circumscribe ( &5 iktfmskroi 'b) y v. 1539. [ad. 
L. circumscribere . ] x. To draw a line round; 
to encompass, bound; to encircle 1578. 9. To 


circumstantial 

mark out the limits of, to confine (usually Jig.); 
esp. to hem in, restrain, abridge 1529. 3. Geom. 

To describe (a figure) about another figure so 
as to touch it at certain points without cutting; 
also with the figure as subject of the verb 1570. 
t4. To write or inscribe around (esp. a coin, etc., 
with an inscription, or an inscription on or about 
a coin, etc.) -1692. 

s. I was alone, circumscribed by the ocean Da Fob. 
a. Therefore limit his choyce be circumscrib'd Haml. 

1. lit. 32 . Hence Circumscri'bable a. that may be 
circumscribed; var. tCircumacri’ptible. Circum* 
ecri-ber, one who or that which circumscribes; esj. 
one who signs a round robin. Cl’rcumacript a. 
circumscribed, (Nowranr.) Ci'rcumacri'ptly adv. 
(rare). 

Circumscription (sSikfhnskri-pJon). 1531. 
[ad. L. circumscriptionem , f. as prec. | 1. The 

action of encumscribing or fact of being circum- 
scribed ; limitation, restriction ; the having de- 
fined limits 1604. 9. concr. Boundary, outline, 

periphery 1578. 8. A material surrounding 

I 57 a - 4- A circumscribed space or place 1831. 

&.Jig. Definition 1531. 6. Geom. The act of 

circumscribing one figure about another (see 
Circumscribe 3) 1570. 7. An inscription a- 

round something, e.g. a coin, etc. 15^9 
x. Oth. 1. ii. 27. 4. The diocese or ecclesiastical c. 

Moxi.ey. 5. Drunkennesse.. hath its c. 1654. 

Circumscriptive (s 5 jk^mskriptiv),o. 1 565. 
[f. L. circumscript -, -scribere. ] Pertaining to, 
or having the attribute of, limitation in space. 
Hence Circumscri*ptively adv . with limitation 
in space. ? Obs. 

tCircumscrive, v . - Circumscribe. 
Circumsession (sSjk^msrJbn). ? Obs. rare . 
1652. [ad. L. c treuv? cess ion e /n. \ 1. Besetting, 

a. Thcol. Erron. for Circumincession. 
Circumsolar, a. 1846. [f. Circum- 2 + L. 
sol.) Revolving round, or situated about, the 
sun. 

Circumspect (s 5 uk#mspekt), a. ME. [ad. 
L. circumspectus , -spicere.] I. Marked by cir- 
cumspection, well-considered, cautious. 2. 
Attentive to all circumstances that may affect 
action or decision, cautious 1430. 

x. C Remedy 1562. a. High reaching Buckingham 
growes c. Rich. Jll % iv. ii. 51. Hence Circum- 
spection, vigilant and > cautious observation of cir- 
cumstances or events ; circumspect action or conduct ; 
caution, circumspectness. So Circumspective a. 
scanning on all sides ; given to circumspection. Clr- 
cumspe'ctively, Circumspectly advs. Circum- 
spectness, the quality of being c. 

Circumstance (s 5 ‘jk£mst&ns), sb. ME. [a. 

OF. circum- t circon stance, ad. \*.circumstantia, 
f. circumstantem . Grig, a sb. of action or con- 
dition, not taking a or pi.] 

1. 1 1. That which stands around or surrounds; 
surroundings -1562. 2. pi. The adjuncts of an 
action or fact; in sing, any one of these ME 3. 
The state of (esp. pecuniary) affairs surrounding 
and affecting an agent ME. (Mere situation is 
expressed by ' in the circumstances ’, action 
takes place * under the circumstances '.) 

a. Neither in time, manner, or other c. Metis, for M. 
iv. ii. 109. 3. The web of c. 1887. Easy in their 

circumstances Addison. 

U. Words or ado made about anything ; cir- 
cumlocution ; ceremony ME. 

Poinpe and C. of glorious warre Oth. hi, ul 354. 

HI. 1. That which is non-essential, accessary, 
or subordinate ; a detail, a particular ME. 9« 
An incident; a matter or fact 1586. 
x. Tell us the sum, the c. defer Milt. Sams ; 1557. 

Circumstance (s 5 'jk£m&t&m>), v. ME. [f. 
prec. ) ti. To condition -1736. 9. To place 

in particular circumstances or relations. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. 1644. +3- To supply with atten- 

dant circumstances *-1774. 

3. The Poet took the matters of Fact as they came 
down to him, and circumstanced them after his own 
manner Addison. Hence Circumstanced ffl.m, 
placed in certain circumstances or relations ; fsubject 
to circumstances Oth. m. iv. aox ; circumstantiated, 
tCi rcumstant. 1494, [ad. L, circumstant- 
em.) adj. Standing around, circumjacent -1666; 
incidental ->1656. sb. pi. Bystanders -1675. 

The c. cold ayre 1545, causes 1656. 

Circumst anti al (saakihnswnjil). 1600. [£. 

L. circumstantia +-AL. ] A. adj. x. Of, relating 
to, or dependent on circumstances ; esp. adventi- 
tious, accidental 1608. 9 * F ull of circumstances, 
details, or minutiae, particular 161 1. 
x. C. nndence\ indirect evidence founded on cir- 
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cemstancea which limit the number of admissible 
hypotheses. The lu c. (Shake.) s a contradiction 
given indirectly by circumstances. The c. part and 
pomp of life Pors. C. prosperity Coleridge. a. C. 
detail H. Walpole. . 

B. sb. (pi.) Circumstantial matters ; particu- 
lars; non-essentials 1647. 

Ye fools and blind ! to fix your whole attention on 
the circumstantials of religion Wesley. 

Hence Ci'rcumstantia'lity, c. quality, parti- 
cularity; a detail. Circumata*ntially adv. in a c. 
manner ; incidentally ; in every particular, minutely. 
tCircumsta*ntialnesa, circumstantiality. 

Circumstantiate (wiktfmstue-nji/tt), v. 
1638. [f. L. type *circumstantiare. 1 ti. 'To 
place in particular circumstances ’ (J.), to define 
or limit by imposed conditions -1711. a. To 
set forth, or support, with circumstances 1658. 

1. A Committee to consider how that title [Lord 
Protector] may be bounded, limited, and circum- 
stantiated 1657. a To c. false historical records 
De Qu incry. Hence Circumetantia'tion, cir- 

cumstantiating. Circ urns ta*ntia tor. 
fCircumterra*neous, a. 1678. [f.CiRCUM- 
a+ L* terra. ) Situated, dwelling, etc., round the 
earth, as c. demons . So tCircumterre*strial a. 

Circum vallate (soiktfravae-l^t), a. 1661. 
[ad. L. circumvallatus; see next.] Surrounded 
as with a rampart or trench. 

Circumvallate (s2ik#mvae-kit) f v. 1823. 
[f.L. circumvallare , f. CiRCUM- + vallum.] To 
surround with or as with a rampart or trench. 
Five eircumvallating walla were not uncommon 1884. 

Circum vaUation (boj ktfmva&LnJan ). 164 1 . 
[f. prec. ) i» The making of a rampart, etc. 
round a place, a. A rampart or entrenchment 
constructed round any place by way of invest- 
ment or defence 1645. Also transf. and Jig \ 

1. At night we rode about the lines of c. Evelyn. 

Circumvent (Kuk#mvent), v. 1553. [f. L. 
circumvent -venire.] X. To surround by hos- 
tile stratagem. 2. To encompass with evils, or 
malice ; to try to entrap in conduct or speech 
1581. 8. To get the better of by craft or iraud; 

to overreach 1^64. Also absol. 4. To encom- 
pass (literally) 1824. _ 5. To go round 1840. 

3. Should Man.. Fall circumvented thus by fraud 
Milt. P. L. ml 15a. Hence Circumvcntor, -er p 
one who circumvents J also = Circumferentor. var. 
Clrcumve'ne. (Chiefly Sc.) 

Circumvention (sSik/We-nJonL 1534. 
[ad. L. circumventionem ; see prec. J The ac- 
tion of circumventing; overreaching. *fl el l ip t. — 
the means of circumvention Cor. I. ii. 16. 

The .circumuention of the false wilye diliel Mors. 
tCircumve*st, v. 1599. [ad. L. circumvest - 
ire. J To enwrap as with a garment -1657. 
f Circum voisin, a. 1548. [a. F .circonvoisin.] 
Neighbouring on all sides -1641. 

Circu *m volant, a. 1623. [ad. L. circuw- 
volanlem.] Flying around. SoCircumvola*tlon. 
Circumvolute (soikr?*mv<?li£t), v. 1599. [f. 
L. circumvolut -, -volvere.] 1, trans. To roll 

round. Also fig . a. To enwrap by twisting or 
winding something round 1599. 
Circumvolution (sSuktfmvoliirJon). 1447. 
[f. as prec.] 1. Rolling round an axis or centre; 
revolution; a revolution. Also fig. 2. The roll- 
ing of a thing round something else ; a fold or 
turn 1 599. 3. A winding or moving m a sinuous 

course; concr. a sinuosity 1633. Also fig- 
\ To behold the a of the stars Healey. 3, Neither 
time nor temper^ for sentimental circumvolutions 
Diskaell '1 he ciruimuolutions . . in the brayne 1578. 

Circumvolve (B3jk#mvg*lv), v. Now rare. 
*599 1 a< l- 1 circumvolvere (trans.).] 1 . trans. 
To turn, move, or roll round 1647; to move 
round in a circular path (rare) 1610. Also intr. 
t*.To wind, fold, or twist round -1704. Also fig. 

Circus (sd’iktfs). 1546. [L., a. Gr. xipxot, 
Kp'ucot.] 1. Rom . Antiq. A large building, 
generally oblong or oval, surrounded with ris- 
ing tiers of seats, for the exhibition of public 
spectacles, races, and the like. a. Mod. A cir- 
cular arena surrounded by tiers of seats, for the 
exhibition of equestrian, acrobatic, and other 
performances. Also, the troupe of performers 
and their equipage. 1701. 8. A natural amphi- 
theatre; a rounded hollow or plain encircled by 
heights 1836. t4- A circle or ring -1748. 5. 

vaguely. Compass (rare) 1817. 6. A circular 

range of houses. Often in proper names as 
Oxford C. t etc. 1771. Also attrib. 

5. The narrow c. of my dungeon wall Byron. 

\ (men), a (pan), an (l**d). 
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|| Cire perdue (sfrpgrdrt). 1876. [Fr. ‘lost 
wax \] A method of casting bronze in which 
the wax covering the model is melted out 
Cirl(jwjl), in Cirl bunting. 1783. [It. cirlo, 
prob. f. zirlart to whistle as a thrush.] A 
species of Bunting, Embtrixa Cirlus . 

Cirque (s5jk), 1601. [a. F.] ~ Circus 1-4. 
The grassy c. Shbnstone. A dismal c. Of Druid 
stones, upon a forlorn moor _ Keats. Comb, c.- 
couchant, lying coiled up in circles Keats. 
Cirrated(si rrited), a. rare. 1854. [f.L .cir- 
rains (f. cirrus) + - ed.] Fringed with cirri. 
Cirrh-, bad spelling of cirr - 9 in Cirrus 
and its derivs., as if a. (non-existent) Or. tftpp 6 s 
= rirrhus ; for other words see below. 
Cirrhopod (si-roppd). 1843. [ad. mod.F. 
cirrhopode, mod. L. pi. Cirrhopoda (see Cikrh-). ] 
Z ool . ClRKlFED. ; 

Cirrhosis (sir^>*sis). Occas. cirrho-se. 
1839. | mod.L., f. Gr. utppfo orange-tawny, re- 
ferring to the presence of yellowish granules ; cf. 
F. cirrhose] Path. A disease of the liver, con- 
sisting in chronic interstitial hepatitis, with 
atrophy of the cells and increase of connective 
tissue. Subseq. extended to similar conditions 
l of the kidneys, lungs, etc. Hence Cirrtio*sed, 
Cirrho’tic adjs. affected with c. 

Cirriferous (siri'feras), a. Emm. cirrh-. 
1819, [f. L. cirrus +ferus + -ous.] Cirrus- 

beanng. 

Cirriform (si-rif^im), a. 1815. [f as prec.] 
Me'eor. and Zool. Cirrus-shaped. 

Cirrigerous (siri-d^cras), a. 1736. [f. as 

prec. ] Bearing cirri. 

Cirrigrade (si-rigr/id), a. 1837. [ad. mod. 
L. cirrigradus, f. as prec. + -gradus going.] 
Zool. Moving by means of cirri. 

Cirriped, -pede (srriped, -pfd). Erron 
cirrhi-. 1828. [a. mod.F. cirripbde, {. mod.L. 
pi. cirriped a, - fedia (also used), f. cirrus + pes, 
ped-. Sec Cirrhopod.] Zool. A member of the 
Cirripedia or Cirripeda, a class of marine ani- 
mals of the sub-kingdom Annulosa, closely re- 
lated to the Crustacea; including the barnacles 
and acorn-shells. The legs can be protruded 
like a curled lock of hair from between the valves 
of the shell; hence the name. 

CiiTO (si?*), comb. f. Cirrus, as in : 
Ci’rrostome a., having the mouth cirrose or 
btiardcd ; also subst. Cirro*cu*mulua f Meteor. 
a form of cloud combining the shapes of the 
cirrus and cumulus, and consisting mainly of a 
scries of roundish and fleecy cloudlets in con- 
tact; hence -cumnlar, -cumulated, -cumulative, 
-cumulous adjs . Cirro-stra*tus, a form of 

cloud combining the shapes of the cirrus and 
stratus, consisting of horizontal or inclined 
sheets attenuated upwards into light cirri; 
hence -mtrative, -stratous adjs . 

Cirrose (sir<?u- s ), a. Emm. drrh-. 1814. 
ff. L. cirrus.] i, Bot. and Zool. Bearing a cir- 
rus or cirri 1819. a. Meteor. Of the nature of 
cirrus-clouds. 

Cirrous (si res), a. Erron. drrh-. 1658. [f. 
as prec.] 1. Bot . and Zool. Of the nature of a 
cirrus or cirri ; bearing cirri, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to cirrus-clouds 1815. 

|| Cirrus (si-rtfs). Erron. drrh-. 1708. [L.] 
||i. lit. A curl-like tuft, fringe, or filament a. 
Bot. A tendril 1708. 3. Zool. A filamentanr pro- 

cess or appendage, as the beard of some fishes, 
the feet of Cirripedes, etc. *753. 4. Meteor . A 

form of cloud, generally at a high elevation, 
presenting the appearance of diverging fila- 
ments or wisps, often resembling a curl or lock 
of hair or wool 1803. Also attrib. 

Comb, c.-bag, * the sheath containing the cirrus of 
trematode and other worms *, 

Cirrus, ? misprint of Ceruse sb. Bacon. 
Cirsocele (sdusisfl). Erron. circo-. 1708. 
[ad. Gr., f. mpabs enlargement of a vein + /eijK jj 
tumour.] Path. A varicose enlargement of the 
spermatic vein. 

Cirsoid (sousoid), a, i860, [ad. Gr. mp- 
ooubrjs; see prec.] Path. Varix-like, varicose. 
Cirsotome (sS'Jsotoam). [f. Gr. mpa6t + 
-rofios, f, rifjpuv.] Surg. An instrument used 
for extirpating varix. So Cirao*toxny. 

Cis-, prefix, repr. L. cis prep. * on thU aide 
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of 1 ; opp. to trans or ultra , across, beyond; 
also used in comb, as in cis-alpinus , etc. 

In mod. use, either as ad.L., as Cia*alplne,oa 
this (the Roman) side of the Alps, i.e. south ; 
Cis-padane, on this side the Po, etc., or formed 
on the adjs. belonging to modern names, as 
CU-atlantic; Cia-leithax^on this side the Leitha 
which separates Austria and Hungary, etc. Also 
transf to time — Since, as cis-Elizalcthan, etc. 
|| Cisco (si’sktfj. U.S. 1848. A fish of the 
herring kind wnich abounds in Lake Ontario. 

Cismontaue (sisrry nt^n), a. 179a. [acLL. 
cismontanusA On this side of the mountains, 
esp. of the Alps: opp. to ultramontane ; spec, 
of the Gallican Church movement. Also sb. pi. 

Cissoid (si’soid). 1656. [ad. Gr. KiaoouZii% 
ivy-like. The cusp of the c« resembles the re- 
entrant angles of an ivy-leaf. J Math. A curve 
of the second order invented by Diodes. Hence 
Clssoi'dal a. pertaining to a c. 

Cissy (si-si). *915. Variant of Sissy. 

Cist (sist). Erron . cyst. 1 804. [ad. L. cista % 
a. Gr. uiarn. In sense 1 from Welsh cist ; see 
KlSTVAEN.J z. Archuol. A sepulchral chest 
or chamber excavated in rock, etc. ; esp. a stone- 
coffin formed of slabs placed on edge, arid 
covered on the top by one or more horizontal 
slabs, a. Or. Antiq, A small receptacle for sa- 
cred utensils carried in procession on the occa- 
sion of mystic festivals 1847. Hence Cl-ateda. 
containing a c. or cists. Cl'stula, a little c. 

Cist, obs. f. Cyst bladder, confused w. prec. 

Cistaceous (sist/’-jbs), a. [f. mod.L. Cista- 
cex, f. Cistus. J Bot. Of or pertaining to the 
genus Cistus or Rock Rose and its congeners, 
of the N.O. Cistacex. Hence Ci stal a . 

Cistercian (sists-jjian), a. 1602. [ad. L. 
type *Cistercianus. f. Cis ter Hum, now Ctteaux, 
the site of an abbey near Dijon.] Of or belong- 
ing to the monastic order founded at Clteaux 
in 1098 by Robert, abbot of Molesme. It was 
an offshoot ot the Benedictines. As sb. A monk 
of this order 1616. 

Cistern (si -Stain). ME [a. OF. cisteme 
L. cistema , dcriv. of cista box, basket, etc. *, cf. 
cavema. 1 1. An artificial reservoir for water, 

or other liquid; esp. a water-tight tank. 2. A 
natural reservoiror depression containing water, 
e.g. a pond 1606. 3. Applied to a cavity, or 

vessel in an organism 16x^5. Also fig. and attrib. 

S. Broken cistern©* Jer. if. 13. A coppor c. for the 
table Pkfys Diary 7 Sept. 1667. A c. of punch 1815. 
a. Lake-* . . arc real rc&ervoirs, or cisterns of water 
1796. Hence Ci'fitern v. to enclose in, or fit with, a c. 

Cistus (si st#*). 1551. [mod.L., a, Gr. xtVroi, 
k'uj&os, prob. a cistus.] Bot. A genus of shrubs 
(N.O. Cistacex) known as Rock Rose and Gum 
Cistus. Ladanum or Ixibdanum is obtained 
from several species, esp. C. creticus and C. 
ladanifervs. 

Cistvaen ; see Kistvakn. 

Clt^sit). arch. 1644. Short for citizen ; usu- 
ally applied, more or less contemptuously, to a 
townsman or to a shopkeeper. 

The cits of London and the boon of Middlesex 
Johnson. 

Ci table, a. 1820. [f. Cite 9.] That can be 

cited. 

Citadel (stt&d£l). 1586. [a. F. citadel le t ad. 
It. cittadella, dim. of cit/d, cittade L. ci vi- 
ta tem. Lit. little city.} 1. The fortress com- 
manding a city, which it serves both to protect 
and to dominate. (Used as tr. Gr. dupbiroKtt 
and L. arx.) 9. gen, A stronghold 1796. Also 
transf. and fig. 3. The heavily plated erection 
containing the guns in an ironclad (mod.). 

a. fig. Wiihin these citadels of superstition Scott. 

1 Cital (sart&l). rare. 1596. [f. Cite v.] 1. 
Law , Citation, summons 1760. *' 

peachmcnt * (Johnson) ; * mention ' (Schmidt) 
See z Hen. tV t V, ii. 62. 

Citation (sait/i'Jan). ME. [a. F., ad. L. ciia- 
tionem. ] I. Law. A citing to a court of justice, 
a summons; the form of summons, or the docu- 
ment containing It. fn* Recital (rare) 1666. 
8. The action of citing any words or written 
passage, quotation ; in Law, a reference to cases 
or authorities 1651. 4. concr. A quotation 1548. 

s. Ecclesiastical causes commence by c. of the de- 
fendant Cox. 
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Citatory (laitfttari), a. 1611. [ad. L. eita- 
torius; see next") Having the faculty of citing; 
concerned with citation ; esp. in Letters c. vars. 
Citative a. (rare), tCitatoTial a. 

Cite (soit), v. 1483. [a. Y.citer,&d.lj.citare, 
freq. of ciere to set in motion, call.] 1. To 
summon officially to appear in court of (usu, 
cedes. ) law, Also 7^. a. gen. To summon ; 
arouse 1534. 3. To quote (a passage, book, or 

author) 1535. 4. To adduce by way of example, 
proof, precedent, etc. 1663. 5. To call to mind; 
mention; refer to as; tevidence 1588. 

z. Fee but the Sumner, and he shall not c. thee 
t6i 6. a. In a storm cited by the finger of God he 
died D* Quincky. 3. The diuell can c. Scripture for 
his purpose Merck V. 1. iii. on. 5. We cited vp a 
thousand heauy times Rich, til , 1. iv. 14. Alls Well 
1. iii. a 16. Hence Citee*, one who is cited (Diets.). 
Ci'ter. 

Citess. 1685. [f. Cit.] I. A female cit. fa. 
A citizeness. (Used in U.S. as tr. F. citoyenne ) 
!| Cithara (si -JArfi). 1789. [L., a. Gr. fciSdpa; 
cf. cithern, guitar, either, etc.] Mus. An an- 
cient instrument of triangular shape with from 
seven to eleven strings; a sort of lyre. Hence 
Cl thoriat, a player on the c. Citharce-dic a, 
pert lining to a citharist or c. (rare). 

Cither (si*|»i). 1606. [ad. L. cithara ] An 
anglicized form of Cithara, applied also to the 
Cithern, Zither, etc. 

Cithern, cittern (si xain, si -tain), arch. 
1566. fapp. f. L. ci Inara, peril, after git tern, 
F . guiteme. ] Mus. A sort of guitar, strung with 
wire, and played with a plectrum. (The Zither 
is the Tyrolese form of this.) 

Comb. TCittern-head, a term of contempt, refer- 
ring to the grotesquely carved head of a c. Shaks. 

Citicism; see Cjtycism. 

Citied (si tid), a. 16 is*, [f. City.] Made 
into or like a city; occupied by a city or cities. 
Kinsfolk on the c. eanh Kkats. 

Citigrade (kitigi^d), a 1845. [L I- + 
gradus; cf. F. citigrade.) lit. Moving swiftly; 
applied to a tribe of spiders, Citigrada, and 
subs/, one of these. 

Citizen (si-tizdn). [ME. citescin, etc., a- 
Anglo- Fr. citeseyn, -zein, etc., altered form of 
OF. cit tain, etc., later citeyen , citoycn : — L 
type *civitatanum, f. civitatem. The t is un- 
explained. ] 1. An inhabitant of a city or (often) 
of a town; e*p. afieemanof a city; a townsman 
1514; a civilian 1607. a. A member of a state, 
an enfranchised inhabitant of a country, as opp. 
to an alien; in U.S. a person, native or natural- 
ized. who has the privilege of voting for public 
offices, and is entitled to protection in the exer- 
cise of private rights ME. 3 .transf. Inhabitant, 
denizen ME. 4. adj. City-bred (nonce-use) 
Cymb . iv. ii. 8. Also attrib., as c -king, 

1. I am a man .of Tarsus.. a citeseyn or burgeys, 
ofa citee not unknown Wyclif Acts xxi. 39. Buth 
citizens end peasants S. Austin. a. Citizen of the 
World', one who is at borne, and claims his rights, 
everywhere. Hence CFtizen v. to addresses 4 citizen 
Ci’tizeneaa, a female c. Cl'tlzenhood, the state 
of being a c. ; the body of citizens. Ci’tizenisb a. 
of the nature of or relating to citizens. Ci'tizenism, 
the principle of citizenship; Civism. Ci'tlzenize v 
fto make citizen-like ; to make a c. Ci’tizenry, 
citizens collectively ; a citizenry , a body of citizens. 
Citizenship, the position or status of a c. 

Cltole. Now Hist. ME. [a. OF., app. a 
dcriv. of L. cithara t with dim. ending. Orig. 
at ole, now cito'le after OF. or It.] Mus. A 
stringed instrument of ij-isth c. ; perh. a special 
form of the cithara. Hence tCitoler. 

Citr-, citro-, f. L. citrus citron, u^ed as comb. 
1 . citric and its derivs. ; as Citraco’nic [see 
Aconjc] a., in Citraconic cnid, C ft H* 0 4 , ob- 
tained in a crystalline form in the distillation of 
citric acid. Its sales are Citraconatea. 

Cltra- (sitrA ), prefix [ L. citra ad v. and prep. , 
on this side (of), prop. abl. fem. of citer adj., 

* hither 'J, as in Citrcuno*ntano a. — Cismon- 
TANE. 

Citrate (si*tr#n). 1794- [f. Citric + -ate 4 .] 
Chem. A salt of citric add. 

Citrean (si*tr*,&n), a. 1616. [f. L. citreus 4 
-an.] x. Made of citrus-wood (Citrus a), fa. 
Citron-coloured 1656. _ , 

Citric (ii-trik). a. 1800. [f. L. cttrus + -IC.] 
Chem. Derived from the citron ; as in C acid ; 
r colourless inodorous acid, C fl H, 0 T , of a very 
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sharp taste, found in the juice of oranges, lemons, 
limes, citrons, etc. 

CrtriL 1688. [app. shortened f. It. citrine lla, 
dim. of citrina citrine-coloured (bird).] In c.- 
finch : Fringilla citrinella. 
fCitrlnation (sitrinzi fan). ME. [ad.med.L. 
citrinationem.) Alch. The turning of a sub- 
stance yellow, looked upon as indicating the 
state of perfection or complete digestion -1645. 

Citrine (si*trin), M E, [a. F. ciirin , f. L. 
type *citrinus, f. citrus.) A. adj. Greenish- 
yellow; lemon-coloured; var. Cl’trmous. B. 
sb. z. Citrine colour (mod,), a. Min. A glassy 
wine-yellow variety of quartz ; false topaz 1748. 
C. ointment : the ointment of nitrate of mercury. 
Citron (si a tran). J530. [a* F., ad. It. citrone, 
augm. of L. type *c Urum ; cf. L. citrus, citreum 
(malum), Gr. Htrpov.] x. An ovate acid juicy 
tree-fruit, larger, less acid, and thicker in the 
rind than the lemon. Formerly the name in- 
cluded the Lemon, and perhaps the Lime. a. 
The tree Citrus Midica, which bears this fruit 
1530. 3. ^Citrine B. x. 1610. 1*4. Citrus 
2. Also attrib . -1740. t5- * Citron-water 

- T 73^. Also attrib . 

5. "Now drinking c. with his Grace and Chartres 
l’ora. Comb, fc.-water, a drink made from brandy 
flavoured with c.- or lemon- peel. 

fCitronize, v. Alch. To become of a citron 
colour. 13 . Jons. 

tCitrul. ME. [a. F. citrouille, med.L. citrul 
lus, dim. from L. citrus ; from the colour.] The 
Water-Melon; also the Pumpkin -1755. 

|| Citrus (si tr^s). 1865. [L. ; cf. Gr. telrpov , 
etc.] Bot. 1. The name now used for the genus 
which includes the citron, lemon, lime, orange, 
shaddock, and their varieties 1882. 3. Roman 

name of an African tree, prob. Callitris quadri 
valvis, the fragrant wood of which was prized 
for making furniture. 

Cittern; see Cithern. 

City (si ti). [ME. cite , a. OF. cit/, earlier 
citet : — L. civitatem, sb. of state f. civ is ; hence 
in L. primarily ‘citizenship ’, and only later = 
urbs.) ti. orig. A town or other inhabited 
place -161 1. 9. spec. A title ranking above that 

of ’ town a. used vaguely MR. b. in Great 
Britain and Ireland : Associated with episcopal 
scats, and ancient royal burghs, and in recent 
times conferred by royal authority on important 
boroughs, as Birmingham, etc. ME. c. in U.S. : 

■ A town or collective body of inhabitants incor- 
porated and governed by a mayor and aider- 
men ’ (Webster) ; also, in the newer States, used 
loosely 1843. Also transf. avAJig. 3. The 
community of the inhabitants of a city ME. 4. 
The City : short for the City of London, that part 
ol London situated within the ancient boun- 
daries 1556; esp. the business part, or the busi- 
ness community, in the neighbourhood of the 
Exchange and Bank of England 1751. 5. As tr. 
(ir. irtJAi*, L. civitas, a self-governing city or 
state 1540. 6. attrib. Of or pertaining to a city 

or the City. (Olten hyphened.) ME. 

z. A citie called Nain Luke vii. zi. a. b. My Lord 
Coke's Observation, that every C. is, or was, a Bishop's 
See, is not very exact Fortescuk*Aland. Holy C., 
Jerusalem. Eternal C„ C. of the Seven Hills, Roma 
5. Shaks. Cor. 111. L 199. 

Comb.: C.-article, the summary of financial and 
commercial news in a newspapers C. Company: 
see Company; C.-cditor, the editor of the C.-artide, 
etc.; c.-father, a civic ruler; -ward: see Ward. 

Hence Ci'tyclsm, c. manners, etc.; Ci'tyfnl, as 
many as a c. will contain ; CPtyish a. smacking of 
the c. ; Ci'tyless a. without a c. or cities ; Hhat is 
no c. (nonce-use) ; Cl'ty ward(B adv. 

Cive (saiv). Now ClUVE, q.v. 

Civet (si-vet), 1533. [a. F. ervette, f. 
(ult.) the Arab, name zabdd, subdd. See also 
Zibet. ] 1. A genus of carnivorous quadrupeds, 
yielding the secretion called by the same name. 
Spec., the central African species, Viverra 
civetta ; called also Civet Cat. The allied Asiatic 
species V. zibet ha is often called Zibet. The 
Javanese species is the Rasse. 153a. a. A yel- 
lowish or brownish unctuous substance, having 
a strong musky smell, obtained from glands in 
the anal pouch of the Civet. It is used in per- 
fumery X553. Also attrib . 
fCivet, sb.* 1531. - Cive or Chive -17 so. 
fCivet, 1708. [OF. civ/, conn* w. cive 


CIVILIZATION 

Chive (Littrd).] A way of dressing chickens, 
hares, etc., first frying them brown, and then 
stewing them in broth -1797. 

Civet,®. 1601. [f. Civet jM] To perfume 

with civet. 

Civet-cat 1607. =- Civet 1. (AIzo,aper- 
son perfumed with civet.) 

Civic (sivik), a. 154a. [a. "L. civic us, t civis; 
cf. F. civiqutT) Of or pertaining to citizens; to 
a city 1656, or to citizenship 1789. 

C. crown f L. corona civ tea ] : a garland of oak -leaves 
and acorns, bestowed upon one that saved the life of 
a fellow-citizen in war. C. oath [F. serment civique ) : 
an oath of allegiance to the new order of things, de- 
manded from citizens in the French Revolution. 
So tCi-vlcal a., whence Ci’vlcally adv. Civics. 
//. used subst., the theory of the rights and duties of 
citizenship. 

Civicism (si* visit m). 1874. [f.prec. + -ism.] 
Civic system; the principle that all citizens have 
equal rights and duties. 

Civil (si-vil), a. ME. [a. F., ad. L. eivi/is 
(f. civis). ] x. Of or belonging to citizens ; tof 
the nature of a citizen 159a. 9. Of or pertaining 

to the community of citizens 1494. 1 * 8 * Civic 

-1713. 4. Of, pertaining to, or befitting a citi- 

zen 1526. tg- Orderly, well-governed -1685. 
6. Civilized 1553. 1 * 7 . Educated; refined -1716. 
t8. Sober, decent, grave -1691. tg. Humane, 
gentle -1684. 10. Polite; in recent use, ‘do* 

cently polite 4 not (actually) rude ‘ 1606. Also 
transf. 1 1. Pertaining to the ordinary life and 
affairs of a citizen; as distinguished from mili- 
tary, ecclesiastical, etc. 159a. xa. Law. Per- 
taining to the private rights and remedies of a 
citizen; as distinguished from criminal, politi- 
cal, etc. 261 1. 1 3. Legal as distinguished from 

natuf al 1656. z 4. Of divisions of time : Legally 
recognized 1601. 15. Of or according to the 

Roman Civil Law. See also Civil List, 
Civil Service, Civil Servant (see Civil Ser- 
vice), Civil Engineer (see Engineer). 

x Where c. blood makes c. hands unclean Rom. 4 
7 ul. Prol. a. G dominion Hookkr, war 1550. 4 

Slaves have no c. liberty Lank. G knowledge H. 
Walpolk. 5. Ciuill streets Shaks. 7. G and well 
bred men Lockk. ia ‘ Well, he was c., which is 
something' (mod.), si. C. righteousness: goodness 
as a citizen, but not as a saint. *3. C. death (f. e. in 
all that respects legal rights or standing). 

tB. as sb. 1. as Civilian i. ME. only. a. 
pi. Civil matters; to irohiTttcd -17x7. 
tC. as adv. * Civilly -1767. 

Civilian (sivi-lian). ME. [a. OF. ewilien, 
as in droit civ i lien, f. civil, L. civilis . ] x. One 
who studies or has studied the Civil Law. ta. 
Theol. One who followed after civil righteous- 
ness (see Civil ii, quot.) -1645. 3- A non- 

military man or official 1766. Also attrib. 

1. Both the Canonists and the Civilians Baxtko. 
3. Civilians and Indian officers returning from sick 
furlough 1829. 

Civilisation, -ise; see Civilization, -izr. 
fCivilist 1549. — Civilian i, a. -1795. 
Civility (sivrllti). ME. [a. OF. civilit/, ad. 
L. civilitatem .] 

L Obs. senses, connected with citizenship, 
etc. ti* Citizenship -1568. ta. A civil capacity. 
Latimer, ts. Polity -1870. t4- Social order 
-x6xx. +5. Good citizenship -1758. fO.Secular 

2 uality >1649. t7- Civil righteousness; see 

:ivil ix, quot. -'X640. 

4. To inbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds 
of vertu, and publick civility Milton. 

XL Senses connected with civilization. 1 . The 
state of being civilized (arch.) 1549. 9. Polite 

or liberal education (arch. ) 1533. 3. Behaviour 

proper to the intercourse of civilized people; 
politeness; an act of politeness 156X. t4* 

Seemliness; see Civil 8. -167a. 

x. The progress of arts and c. Johnson. a, Bring 
c. and learning into France Wanton. 3. The common 
forms of c. Macaui-ay. iC. -money : money given in 
consideration or anticipation of good offices 

Civilizable (si'vibizAb'L), a. 1840. [See 
-able.] Capable of being civilized. 

Civiliz&'de. nonce- wd. [CL Crusade , etc.] 
A crusade on behalf of civmkation. Mill. 
Civilizatioa (siviliz^i jan, -oiz^i'jan). Also 
•isatioiL 1704. [f. Civilize -nation.] tx. 
Law. The assimilation of the Common Caw to 
the Civil Law -x8ia. a. The action or process 
of civilizing or of being civilized 1775. 8* (More 
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usually) Civilized condition or state 177a. Also 
tramf. 

3. The more advanced the c., the less powerful is 
the individual Helm. Hence Ci : viliza*tional a. 

Civilize (srvilaiz), v. 1601. [f. F. civilizer 
(Cotgr.) now civiliser; f. (ult.) L. civil is Civil 
+ -izare, Eng. -ize, q. v.] To make Civil; to 
bring out of a state of barbarism, to instruct in 
the arts of life ; to enlighten and refine. Also 
transf. ta. To make proper in a civil com- 
munity (rare) 1643. 3. intr. To become civilized 
or elevated x868. 

1. To c. the rude nnpolish’d world Addison, e. 
Withan ignominious note of civilizing Adultery Milt. 
Hence Civilizee", a person civilized. Ci'villzer, 
Civil law, fright. ME. (h. jus civile.] 
The law of Roman citizens; thence, the Roman 
law as a whole. (See Law.) Also, the law of 
any city or state regulating the private rights 
and duties of the inhabitants. 

Civil List. 171a. orig. A list of the charges 
for the civil administration of the state ; the es- 
tablishment supported by the moneys voted on 
this lister.); now, the amount voted by parlia- 
ment for the household and personal expenses of 
the monarch, and for the Civil List pensions, i, e, 
pensions granted by the royal bounty. 

Civilly (si-vili), adv. 1552. [f. Civil a .] 
In a civil manner (see Civil 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 15). 
Ci'vilness, civility (rare). 

Civil Service. 1785. orig. That part of the 
service of the East India Company carried on 
by the covenanted servants who did not belong 
to the Army or Navy (cf. Service); now, all 
the non-warlike departments of the public ad- 
ministrative service of the state. Also the body 
of servants of the state employed in this service. 
Civil Servant, a member of the Civil Service. 

Civism (si-viz'm). 1791. [a. F. civisme , f. 
L. civis .1 Principles of good citizenship. (A 
term of the French Revolution.) Also fig. 
tCivy, civey. ME. [a. F .civ/.] A broth or 
sauce for a hare. (Cf. Civet 3 .) -1460. 

Cizar, -zer, obs. ff. Scissor, Sizar. 

Clze, obs. f. Size. 

Clabber (kltebai). 1634. [a. Irish c/abar.'] 
1. dial. Mud 1824. a. B onny-clabber, q.v. 
Hence Clabber v. intr. to curdle, as milk. 
Clachan (kla*x&n). Sc. and north- Ir. ME. 
[Gael., app. f. clack stone. J A small village in 
the Highlands of Scotland. 

The c. yill had made me canty Burns. 

Clack (klaek), sb. ME. [conn. w. Clack vA; 
cf. Fr. claque .] . 1. A sudden, sharp, dry sound 
as of two flat pieces of wood striking each other 
1598. 2. Anything which makes this noise, as 
tlhe clapper of a mill, a clack-valve, a rattle to 
scare away birds, etc. ME. 3. Clatter of human 
tongues ; senseless or continuous chatter ME. 
4. contemptuously , The tongue. (Cf. 2.) 1^98. 

1. The great wheel's measured c. Morris, j Whose 
chief intent is to vaunt his spiritual c. South. 

Comb.', c.-box, the box or chamber containing the 
c.-valvc of a pump; -dish, a wooden dish with a lid 
clacked by beggars to attract notice ; -door, an open- 
ing into the c.-box l -valve, a form of valve in pumps, 
hinged at one side, which is raised by the upward 
morion of the fluid, and falls back with a c. 

Clack (klaek), v.l [ME .darken; app. echoic. 
Cf. F. claquer; also Clap, Crack.] A. 1. intr. 
To chatter, prate, talk loquaciously ; trans . to 
blab 1590. 2. To cluck, or cackle, as a hen 

1712. 3. intr. To make a sound intermediate 

between a clap and a crack as one flat piece of 
wood does in striking another 1530 ; trans. to 
cause to make such a sound 1542. 

1. Ti* not euer true, that what the hart thinketh 
the tongue clacketh Greenk. 3. He da. kt his whip 
Hobbes. Hence Clacker, tCla’cket, that which 
Clacks; the clapper of a mill, etc. 

tB. Used advb, : At once, pat, ‘slick* 1734. 
f Clack, *.2 ME. [orig. Flemish hlackcn.] 
trans. To remove the dirty clots, etc., from (a 
fleece of wool) -1726. 

Clad (kl*d), ppl. a. [ME. clad(d, f. OE. 
claSod, -ed; see Clothe v. Also yclad with 
prefix Jh, revived by the archaists. J Covered 
with or as with clothing; arrayed, decked. 
Clad, v . arch . 1579. [app. f. prec.] To 
Clothe. Also transf. and Jig. 
tClade. ME. [ad. L. claaes.] A disaster, 
plague -1604. 


Clado- (klsedp, kl/idtf), bef. a vowel clad-, 
comb. f. Gr. te\abos young shoot or branch, as 
in Cladanthous a . , bearing the fructification on 
short lateral branchlets, as some Mosses ; so 
Cladoca*rpous a. ; Cla-dophyll, also *phyllon» 
pi. -a, a branch assuming the form of foliage. 

|| Cladodium (klidJa*di#m). Also da'dode. 
1870. [f. late Gr. nKabwbijf (f. *\d$os). ] Bot. 
An axis flattened and more or less leaf-like. 

Claes (kl«). 1549. Sc. and n. dial, form of 
Clothes. 

Clag, sb. n.dial '. 1641. [f. the vb.] X. The 
process or product of clagging. 2. An encum- 
brance. Sc. 1697. Hence Cla'ggy a. adhesive. 

Clag (klseg), v. n . dial. 1470. [Cf. OE. 
dx&, Clay; perh. influenced by clog.") 1. trans. 
To bedaub, to clot anything sticky; to clog 
by so doing 1526. 2. intr. To stick tenaciously; 
also transf. 1563. 3. dial. = Clack v .“ 1863. 
Hence Cla’ggum, treacle-toffy. 

Claik (kl^k), sb. Sc. 1455. [f. Clatk v.~\ 
1. The call of geese, etc. 1519. 2. The Barnacle- 

goose (prob. from its call). 

Claik, z/. Sc. 1513. [prob. ON. klaka to 
chatter; cf Clack v.~\ intr . To cry as geese, 
etc.; to chatter. 

Claim (kl<?hn), sb. ME. [a. OF. claitne 
(dame), f. clamer to Claim.] 1. A demand for 
something as due ; an assertion of a right to 
something. (Const, as in 2.) 2. Right of claim- 

ing; right or title (to something or to with inf 
phrase ; also on, upon a person, etc.) ME. 3. 
That which is claimed; spec, in U.S. and Aus- 
tralia, a piece of land allotted and taken, esp. 
for mining purposes 1863. 1*4. A call, shout. 

Spenser F. Q. iv. x. xi. 

1. To lav c. to: to claim, a. A c. tokindness John- 
bon, to call itself owner Pennant. Hence Clai'm- 
less a. (rare). 

Claim (kl/taO, v. ME. [a. OF. flat me-, 
stem of flamer ( flaimer ) L. clamarc.~\ x. To 
demand as one's own or one's due ; to seek or 
ask for on the ground of right. 2. To assert 
and demand recognition of (an alleged right, 
title, or the like); to assert as one's own ME. 
In U.S . , loosely. To assert. 3. Of things ; To 
call for ; to be entitled to 1606. t4- To pro- 
claim (with complement) -1596. 5. intr. To put 

forward a claim. (Later, app. an absolute use 
of 1 or 2.) ME. 

1. To c. Precedence Milt. P. L. 11. 32, to be exempt 
ME., that his word should be law Merivale. a. That 
clayrnetbe gentyle for 10 be Chaucer. 4. fTo claim 
quit , also to quit claim (a person or thing); to pro- 
claim quit or released. 5. Say from what scepter ’d 
ancestry ye claim Pope. Hence Claimable a. 
Clarmance, the action of claiming. Clai’mant, 
one who makes or enLers a claim; one who has a 
claim upon anything. ClaPmer, a claimant. 

Clairaudience (kle*>r,o diens). 1864. [f. F. 
clair + Audience, after Clairvoyance.] The 
faculty of mentally perceiving sounds beyond 
the range of hearing, alleged to be induced 
under certain mesmeric conditions. So Clair- 
audient a. and sb. 

Clair-obscure. 1717. -Chiaroscuro, q.v. 

J| Clairschach (kla'jJ&x)* 1490. [Ir. and Gael. 
clairseachf] The old Celtic harp strung with 
wire. Hence ||Clai*rschacher, a player on thee. 

Clairvoyance (kle^rvorAns, or as F. klfr- 
Vtfyafis). 1847. [Fr.] i.The faculty of mentally 
perceiving objects at a distance or concealed 
Irom sight, attributed to certain persons, or to 
persons under certain mesmeric conditions, a. 
Keenness of mental perception, insight 1861. 
So Clairvoy*ant(e a. and sb. (in both senses). 
Clalrvoy'antly adv. 

Clake, clakke, obs. ff. Claik, Clack v. 
Clam (klsem), sb .1 [OE. clam(m , clpm(m ; 
prob. from nn OTeuL *hlam-, *klamm- t or 
+klamb to squeeze together. See also Clem 
v. \ tx. Anything that holds tight ; bond, chain ; 
pi. bondage. (In OE.) a. An instrument for 
clasping rigidly or holding fast; a clamp, vice, 
pair of pincers, etc.; also, a lining for the jaws 
of a vice ME. t3. pi. Clutches, claws -1574. 

Clam(klaem), sb. 2 1500. [Orig. clam-shell ; 
app. from prec.1 1. A name applied to various 
bivalve shell-fish ; esp. a. in Scotland, to the 
genus Pecten; b. to the Giant C. or Clamp 
( Tridacna gigat) of the East Indies; c. in U.S., 


to the Hard or Round C ( Venus mereenaria), 
and the Soft or Long C. (My a arenaria) : whence 
c.-bake and c. -chowder. Also applied to fresh- 
water mussels. a. U.S . A term of contempt ; 
one who is ' as close as a c.' 1871. 3. tAS. 

slang. The mouth 1835. 

Comb. 1 c.-bake, a baking, Indian-fashion, upon 
hot stones, of a mass of clams, a favourite feature of 
seaside picnics in U. S. ; hence, the picnic party; 
-chowder, one made with clams. 

Clam (klsem), sb.8 1554. [? a back-forma- 
tion from Clammy.] +x. A soft mass. (Cf. 
Cloam.) a. Clamminess 1694. 

Clam (klaemV sb* 1702. [perh. echoic, with 
more notion of crash than clang.'] The crash 
of two or more bells of a peal rung together. 

Clam (klsem), a . I Now dial. ME. [Cf. 
Clam v.xj Sticky; cold and damp; clammy. 
Clam, 17.2 1829. [?L .clam.] Sc. Base, mean; 
a school term. ? Obs . 

Clam (klsem), vA Now dial. ME. [var. of 
cleme.OlLclxman; see Gleam */.] 1. To smear, 
or spread unctuous matter on; to daub with. 
a. To bedaub (a thing) so that it sticks 1598. 3. 

T o clog or choke up 1 527. 4. intr. To be moist 
and sticky ; to stick, adhere 1610. 

Clam (kleem), v .2 1674. [See Clam sb.*] 
x. Of bells ; To crash together (trans and intr.) 
X702. a .Jig. To silence 1674. 

Clamant (kl*vm&nt, klorm-), a. 1639. [ad. 
L. claman t cm.] x. lit. Clamorous. ^ fig 
Crying, urgent 1723. 

1. C. for food 1806. a. C abuses 1858. Hence 
Cla*mantly adv. 

tClama-tion. 150a. [ad. L. clamationem.'] 
A crying out, invocation. Sir T. Browne. 

Clamber (klae*mbai), v. ME. [app. f. 
Climb v. (pa. t., ME. clamb, dam). Cf Ger. 
sich klammcrn to hook oneself on. ] intr. 'I o 
climb by catching hold with hands and feet; to 
climb with difficulty. Also trans. Of plants : 
To climb by means of tendrils, etc. 1601. Also 
transf. and Jig. 

The Kitchen Malkin .Clambring the Walls to eye 
him Cor. 11. i. 225. The narrow street that clamber'd 
toward the mill Tennyson. Hence Cla*mber sb. an 
act of clambering. Clamberer, he who or that 
which clambers; esp. a climbing plant. 

Clamjamphne (klapmd^re-mfri). Sc. and n. 
dial . 1816. [?] Trumpery; spoken rubbish, 

' rot *; rabble, canaille. 

Clammy (klae-mi), a. ME. [? f. Clam n. 1 
andv. 1 +-Y.1 1. Soft, moist, and sticky; viscous, 
adhesive. Ta .fig. Sluggish 1613. 

The c. water [of the Dead Sea] Fulier. C. fogs 
1697, sweat 1703, hands 16^6. Hence Cla*mmily 
adv. Cla'mmineas. tCla*mmlah a, somewhat c. 
Clamor, var. of Clamour. 

Clamorous (klwmoras), a. 1526. [«mcd. 
L. clamorosus, and obs. F. clamoreux, f. L. da- 
morem Cla mour. | 1 . Of the na ture of clamour ; 
uttered with, or accompanied by, shouting: 
noisy, a. Vociferous; loudly urgent. Said of 
persons and other ngents; also transf. of places 
where they are. 1540. Also Jig. 

*. The c. nonsense of the hour Emerson, a. G 
War-pipes Scott, river-banks Cory. fig. C. debts 
Arbuthnot. Hence Cla’morous-ly aav., -neaz. 

Clamour, -or (klarmaj), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
clamor, - ur , -our : — L. cla morem. 1. Loud 
shouting or outcry, vociferation ; commonly 
implying a mingling of voices. Also with a t 
and pi. ME, 2 .Jig. General vehement expres- 
sion of feeling, esp. of discontent, or disappro- 
bation ; popular outcry M E. 3. Any loud noise, 
as of beasts, birds, a storm, etc. 1592. 

a. The c for war continued D'Israeli. Hence 
Cla*mourlst (rare), one who belongs to a party of c. 
Clamour some a. («. dial.) 

Clamour, *or (klcemaj), v . ME. [f. prec. 
sb. j x. intr . To make a clamour ; to raise an 
outcry, make a noise or din of speech, a. intr. 
To raise an outcry for; to demand importu- 
nately to do a thing 1651. 3. trans . tTo disturb 
with clamour, din -1671; also with out of. into , 
down, etc. 4. To utter clamorously 1856. 

1. The obscure Bird clamor'd the line-long Night 
Macb. 11. iii. 65. a Men were eagerly clamouring to 
go home Freeman. 3. Clamouring thir God with 
praise, Who bad made thir dreadful enemy thir thrall 
Milt, Sams. 1621. 4. Hungry crows . . Clamoured 

their piteous prayer incessantly Long*. Hence 
Cla*mourer. 
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Cla-mour, -or. v.% Also clamber. 16x1. 
(f. Clam xl*, or conn. w. prec.] i. Bell-ring- 
ing, To repeat the strokes more quickly, when 
they are at the height, in order to cease them 
1747. a. To silence 1611. 

a. Clamor your tongues, and not a word more 
I Vint. T. iv. lii. 250. 

Clamp (klsemp), sb.l ME. [?a. Du. klamp 
* clamp, cleat', from a WGer. stem * klamp-, 
by-form of * A lamb - ; see Clam sb . 1 J 1. A brace, 
clasp, or band, usually of rigid materi.il, used 
for strengthening or fastening things together : 
e.g. a piece of wood inserted into another to 
prevent warping, etc. Also fig. a. A name of 
appliances with opposite parts which may be 
brought together, so as to seise, hold, compress, 
or pinch anything : e.g. with joiners , an appli- 
ance for holding articles together while being 
formed ; a check for a vice, etc. 1688. z^Naut. 
One of the thick planks in a ship's side below 
the shelf-piece which support the ends of the 
deck-beams 1626. Also attrib. 

_ Comb. \ c.-nail. a large.headed nail for fastening 
iron clamps; -plate (Shipbuilding), an iron plate 
serving to unite two bodies. 

Clamp, sb . 2 1634. [Cf. prec.] +1. U S 

Earlier name of Clams, a. Usu. C. -shell ; the 
large bivalve shell of the molluscs Chama and 
Tndacna (Family Chamacex) 1835. 

Clamp (klaemp), J3.3 1596. [? a. T>\\.klamfi 
' heap j A heap or pile of bricks for burning, 
of earth 10 cover potatoes, etc., of ore for roast- 
ing. of coal for coking, etc. 

Clamp, sb.* Chi edydial. 1879. [Echoic.] 
A heavy, solid tread, or stamp with the feet. 

Clamp (klsemp), v . 1 1677. [f. Clamp 
irons. To make fast with a clamp or clamps. 
Hence Cl&’mper, that which clamps ; clams, 
pincers, an ice-creeper, etc. 

Clamp, v% 1834. [f. Clamp j£. 3 ] To pile 
up (bricks, earth, etc.) in a heap; to store 
(potatoes, etc.) in a clamp. Hence Cla'mper 
v 1 to botch, patch up. 

Clamp, v . 3 Chiefly dial. 1808. [Cf. Ci.amp 
T o tread or stamp heavily; to clump. 
So Cla-mper v. % 

Clan (klaenj, sb. ME. [a. Gael. clann,Olr. 
eland , clan rt „ app. a. L. flanta sprout, etc. 
Goidelic substituted k for p . ) 1. A number of 

persons claiming descent from a common ances- 
tor, and associated together; a tribe, a. con- 
temptuously, A collection of people having com- 
mon attributes; a fraternity, party, set, lot 1536. 
in comb . Also irons f. and fig. Also attrib . 

1. ‘The Gathering of the Clans * (mod.). Another 
c. of the Arabs Maundrbll. a. The whole c. of the 
enlightened among us Burkk. A c. o’ roosty ciaws 
Stkvsnson. Hence Clan v . ( rare ) to combine as 
members of a c. Cla*n)SBS a. (■’'are). 
fCla*nctxlar, a. i6ar. [f. L. clancularius, f. 
clone ttlum ad v., dim. of clam in secret. ] Sccrei ; 
clandestine -1735. S° +Cla*nculary. Ilcnco 
tCla'ncularly adv. 

Clandestine (kla&nde*stin), a. 1566. [ad. 
L clandestine , f. clam. 1 Secret, concealed ; 
usually in a bad sense; underhand, surreptitious. 

A certain c. Hostility cover’d over with the name of 
Peace Milt. Hence Clandestinely adv. Clan* 
destl'nity, secrecy ; usually in bad sense. 

Clang (klreg), sb. 1596. [app. f. Clangs. 
Cf. L. clangor » prob. cogn. w. Gr. nkd(eir, 
nkiiyyf) The echoic nature of the word lias 
also influenced its use.] 1. A loud resonant 
ringing sound ; orig., as in L. , that of a trumpet ; 
now that of metal when struck. Als ofig. (Cf. 
Ger. Along 1 sound ’) 1660. a. The loud harsh 
scream of certain birds. (As in L, and Gr.) 
1667. 8* Acoust. - Ger. Along: A composite 

musical sound 1867, 

t. Trumpetis clangue Tam . Shr. 1. 11,207. ng Ac, 
of turgid extravagances Meat vale, a Their [cranes ] 
loud c, Somerville. So fClange. Chapman. 

Clang (klaei)}, v. 1576. [app. ad. L.c/angere ; 
see Clang sb.\ *• intr. To emit a Clang. 
a. irons. To strike together with clanging sound 
173a 8* * ntr ‘ Of some birds : To utter their 

loud harsh cry 183a. 

1. Armea clatter and c. Floxio. a They [eagles] 
wheel on high. And c. their wings Pope. 

Clangor, -our (klarggw , klorgsj), sb. 1 593. 
•d. L tUnmr. Uraally spelt with -or, exc. by 
ohnson, till end of «8th o.] Lo ad resonant 
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ringing sound; a Clang. Ocoas. with a , and pi. 
Hence Clamgor, -our v . intr. to clang. Clang- 
orous a. full of c. ; so tCla’ngoua a. [rare) 
SwT. Browne. Clamgoroualy adv. 

Clanjamfray,-phrey; see Clamjamfh r ie. 

Clank (klacqk), sb. 1656. [?a. Du .blank 
clinking noise ; or echoic.] A sharp abrupt 
sound, as of e.g, links of a heavy chain struck 
together; differing from clang in ending abruptly 
like a clink r. 

The c. of machinery 1845. Hence Cla*nkleBB a. 
[rare). 

Clank (klaegk), v. 1614. [See Clank sb?, 
x. intr. To make, or move with, a clanking 
sound. 3. irons. To cause to emit, or to utter 
with, a clanking sound 1743. 

x. The old dinner-bell will clang, or rather c., in a 
few minutes Scott. 

Clannish (klse’nif), a . 1776. [f. Clan sb.] 
Of or pertaining to a clan; having the sympathies, 
prejudices, etc. of a clan ; attached to one’s own 
clan. Hence Cla'nnish-ly adv., -ness. 

Clanship (klse-n/ip). 177a. [f. Clan sb. 
+ -SHIP.] 1. The system of clans; union of per- 
sons in, or as in, a clan. 3. Qannishness 1809. 

Clansman (klae’nzmscn). 1810. [t. clan's* 
Man.] A man belonging to a clan. 

Clap (klscp), sb? [ME. chtppe , cleppe ; ?f. 
OJ eut. *AIappo- ; echoic.] x. An abrupt ex- 
plosive noise, as of two hard flat surfaces struck 
on one another. a. = Clack. Now dial. ME. 
3. The noise made by striking the hands to- 
geihcr; the act of so doing; applause 1^99, 4. 

A sounding blow; in Sc. esp. a pat ME, tfi. 
A sudden stroke [lit. and fig.). (Cf. After- 
clap.) -1768. 6. Falconry. The lower mandi- 
ble of a hawk 1486. I7. A poster -1735. 8* 

— Clapper sb . 1 (in various senses) ME. 9. 
Farriery. A disease of horses. ? Obs. 1684. 

x. A terrible c. of thunder Hakluyt. 3. Applause. . 
with c. of hands, and thump of stick* Hawthorne. 
5. In a c.\ at once. (Cf. Fr. coup.) 7. Plaster'd posts, 
with claps in capitals Pope. 

Comb. : C.-bill * sense 7 r -bread, -cake, oatmeal 
cake, beaten thin, and baked hard ; -dish — clack^dish ; 
-net, a net used bv fowlers, entomologists, etc., which 
tan be suddenly closed by pulling a string. 

Clap (klaep), sb.% Now vulgar. 1587. [?] 
Gonorrhoea. Also with a, and pi. 

Clap (klaep), v? [ME. Happen, OE. type 
*clappian, perh. f. (ult.) OTeuL +klappo- Clap 
sb. l \ 1. intr. To make the noise described 
under Clap sb . 1 (Now dial.) 1509. ta. = 
Clack v A x. -1562. 3. intr. To make this 

noise by trapping, shutting (to), etc. ME. 4. 
irons. To strike the palms of the hands together 
with noise ME. ; also ellipt . to clap the hands 
at I S55I Intr. (without ‘ hands *) to applaud by 
clapping hands 1613. 5. irons. To strike with 

sounding blows (arch.) ME. 1 * 6 - To strike 
(hands) reciprocally, in token of a bargain 
-1614. 7. Of a bird : To flap (the wings) ME. 
8. To slap with the palm of the hand, in token 
of approval ; in n. dial, to pat 1530. 9. To put, 
pi. ice, set, or stick, with promptness and effect 
1559; es P' fo P ut /^prison. Also simply to clap 
up. 1515. 10. fig. To impose as with authority 

upon, on, etc. 1609. tx 1. To stick together , put 
up, hastily -1711. +ia. intr. (for refi .) : To 
throw oneself, strike in -1750. Also t fig. to 
strike into Shaks. Also absol. (colloq.). 

x. Doors creak and windows c. R. Blair. 3. [Sche] 
clapt the wyndow to Chaucer. 4. Clappyn bondys 
toped yr for ioy ME. 6. And so c. handstand a bar- 
gnine Hen. V,v. H. 133. Cf. Wint. T. L ii. 104. # 7. 
C. on more salles Merry IV. il it. 142. The uncivil 
Lord.. clapt irons on my heels 1605. To c. spurs to 
a horse 17x0. To e. eyes on (colloq.). Let them be 
clapt vp close Shaks. so. To c. a writ upon his back 
11S90. ix. Was euer match clapt vp so sodainly Tam. 
Shr. il i. 377. xa. Meas./or M. iv. iih 43. 

Clap (klcep), v.% Now vulgar, 1658. [f. 
Clap j^.*] To infect with clap. 

Clapboard (klcej3|bo»jd, klee*boid), sb. 
1590. [A form of Clapholt, with board for 
LG. holt.] x. A small size of split oak, for 
barrel-staves, and wainscoting. 9. In l/.S . A 
board, thinner at one edge, used to weather- 
board the sides or roofs of houses 1641. ts* 
U*ed without a or pi. -1745. Hence Cls'p- 
board v. to cover or lint with clapboards ( t/.S.)* 
Clapo (kl/ip). i860. [? f. Clkpb w.J A bird; 
the Flicker. 


clarify 

i Clapholt. 1477. [a. LG. klappholt , f. stem 
of klappen to Clap + holt wood.] CLAP- 
BOARD sb. a. -172I. 

Cla*pmatctL 1743. [app. a. Du. klapmuts 
sailor’s cap ; so called from the cartilaginous 
hood which covers its eyes.] A kind of seal. 

Clapped, clapt, ua. pple. of Clap v. 

Clapped,///, a. ff. Clap sb . 1 9.] Farriery. 
Affected with clap. Sterne. 

Clapper (kl®*paj), sb 1 ME. [f. Clap r. 1 
+ -KR.] 1. That which claps or makes a noise, 

as the Clack of a mill, the tongue of a bell, etc. ; 
also fig. the human tongue, a. One who daps; 
a ciaquer 1824. 

fCla-pper, sb . 2 ME. [a. F. Clapier\ in med. 
L. claperius, -urn, -a, * rabbit-hole ’, previously 
4 heap of stones ’. j A rabbit-burrow -1725. 

Clapper (klsrpaj), v. 187a. [f. Clapper 
sb. 1 ) 1. To souna (a bell) by pulling the clapper, 
a. intr. To make a noise like a dapper 1884. 

Clapperclaw (klee*p* J M9), v. arch. 1590. 
[app. L Clapper sb. + Claw v.] x. tram. To 
claw with the open hand and nails; to drub, 
a .fig. To revile 1692. Hence Cla*ppcrcl&wer. 

Clapperdudgeon. arch. 1567. [app. f. 
Clapper sb. * Dudgeon hilt of a dagger.] 
Cant. A beggar bom; also, as a term of insult. 

Clap8(e, obs. and dial. f. Clasp. 

Claptrap (kl»*p,tr*p). 1727. [f. Clapj^.i 
3 + Trap sb.) x. A trick, device, or language 

designed to catch applause. (Also without a 
or Pi.) Also attrib . ta. A contrivance for 
making a clapping noise in theatres, etc. -1866. 
Hence Cla*ptrappy a. (nonce-wd.) 
||Claque(klak). 1864. [F. ; f. */a^//*rtoclap.] 
A band of hired applauders in a theatre ; aiso 
h ansf. of political followers. 

ciaquer (klae-kai), i claqueur (klakor). 
1837. [a. F. claqueur t f. as prec.) A hired 

applauder. 

Clarabella (klSrabe’lfi). Also clari-. 1840. 
[f. L. clarus , - a,*bellus , -«.] An organ-stop 
of a powerful fluty tone, invented by Bishop. 

Clare. 1818. A nun of the order oi St. Clare. 

Clarence (klae rens). 1837. [f. the Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William IV.] A dose 
four-wheeled carnage with seats for four inside; 
also attrib. 

Clarenceux, -deux (klse'rensiiJ). ME. [£ 
Clarence, L. Clarencia, an English dukedom 
named from Clare in Suffolk.] The second 
King-of-Arms in England, who officiates south 
of the river Trent. 

Clarendon (klerrendan). 1848. PHnting. 
A thick-faced condensed type, in capital and 
small letters, made in many sizes. 

Clare-obscure, - Clair-obscure. 
t Claret, sb . 1 ME. [ad. med.L. claretum , f. 
OF. clari, claret, CLARY.] — CLARY sb . 1 -1559. 

Claret (klse-ret), sb* ME. [a. OF. claret , 
in 1 tin claret (mod.F. clairet), dim. of clair 
‘clear, light, bright'.] x. orig. A name of 
yellowish or light red wines, as distinguished 
from ‘red* and ‘white* wines; used, about 
1600, for red wines generally. Now applied to 
the red wines imported from Bordeaux. Also 
as t adj. a. slang. Blood 1604. 8* The colour 
of claret 1648; also as adj. claret-coloured 1547.' 
Hence ClareteeT, a drinker of c. ClaTety 0. 

Claribella, var. of Clarabella. 

Cla richord. Hist. 150a. [A perversion of 
Clavichord, assoc, w. L. clarus.] * Clavi- 
chord, q.v. So tClaricymbal * Clavicym- 
bal. 

Clarification (klse>rifik£'Jsn). 16x9. [a. F, f 
ad. L. clarificationem ; see CLARIFY.] 1. The 
action or process of clarifying, esp. liquids, 
fa. de fying; transfiguration >1683. 

a. Elevation and c. of his veri mortal Bodie 1683. 

Clarify (klserifai), v. ME. [a. OF .clarifier, 
ad. late L. clarificare, f. clarus J] fi. irons . 
To Clear, in various senses -1696. Also intr. 
(for refi . ). Also fig. ta.//; To make illustrious; 
to glorify -1649. 3. To make pure, or eleiui 

(physically* also morally ) ; to free from sfl im- 
purities, defecate ME. Also fig. 


sphere 1879 1 (fig.) tp c. the intellect 1851, the popular 
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creed Lecky. Hence ClaTifler, one who or that 
which clarifies ; sfec. a vessel used in clarifying sugar. 
tCla-rigate, v. rare . 1601. [f. L. clarigare, 
f. flams; cf, fumigate , etc, ] To make through 
heralds a solera^ demand for redress, prior to 
declaration of war. lienee tClarlga*tlon {rare). 
+ Clarine. ME. By-form of Clarion -i6ao. 
Clarinet (klserinet, -ue*t). 1796. [a. F. 

tlarinette , dim. of clarine . J A wooden single- 
reed instrument, having a cylindrical tube with 
bell-shaped orifice, and played by means of 
holes and keys. Hence Clarinettist. 
flClarino (kUrf-no). [It.] - Clarion i, 3. 
Clarion (klse‘rUn),.r£. ME. [a. O V.claron, 
clet on , clairon ; in med.L. clarionem. claronem, 
f. clarus ; cf. Clarine.] i. A shrill-sounding 
trum pet wi th a narrow tube. ( N ow chiefly poet. 
or Hist.) a. poet. The sound of a trumpet, or 
any similar rousing sound 1667. 3. An organ- 
stop of like quality of tone 1670. 4. attnb. Of 

or pertaining to, or sounding like, a clarion ME. 

1. The warlike sound Of. .Clarions Milt. P. L. i. 
539. m. The cock's shrill c. Gray. 4. The c. couplets 
of Pope F. Harkison. Hence Cla’rion v. (rare) to 
blow thee. ; also trans. tCla*rioner, tClarionist. 

Clarionet (,klsc 'nonet, 1764- -» Cla- 
rinet. Also Jig. 

t|J Clari'ssimo. 1605. [It. superl. ofclaro : — 
L clarissimus .] A Venetian grandee -1630. 
tCla ritude. 1560. [ad. L. claritudo.) Clear- 
ness, brightness; a thing of biightness -1670. 

Clarity (klarrlti). ME. [Orig. ME. clarti, 
a. OF.: — L. c lari totem. Recently revived.] 
+1. Brightness -2698. fa. Glory -2675. 3. 
Clearness : in various senses 2626. 

3. C. of understanding Sir T. Bkownr, of style Ful- 
LR*. heaven Browning, a gem R. Ellis. 

Clarkia (klaukifl). 1864. [mod.L., L name 
of W. Clarke , U.S. explorer.] A plant of the 
genus of this name, consisting of annuals bear- 
ing white, rose, lake, and purple flowers. 
fClaro obscuro. 1706. -Chiaroscuro. 
Clarre, -y, obs. ff. Clary. 

Clart (klait), sb. Sc. and n. dial. 1808. [?] 
Sticky or claggy dirt; (with pi.), a daub of sticky 
dirt. Hence Cla'rty d. dirty, sticky. 

Clart (klait), v. trans. 1681. [?] To smear 
or daub with or fas with dirt 1808. 
tCla*ry, sb . 1 [ME. clar/, a. OF. r— L. type 
claratum that which is clarified. ] A liquor con- 
sisting of a mixture of wine, clarified honey, 
pepper, ginger, eta Occas. c. wine. -2700. 

Clary (kle**ri), sb? [In OE. slarie , slarege ; 
in 16th c. clarl, elarie, repr med.L. sc l are a, of 
unkn. origin. Resolved by apothecaries into 
clair-ye, clear-eye. ] A labiate plant. Salvia 
sclarta ; also other plants, app. as considered 
good for the eyes, e.g. Celandine, and species 
of Fennel. Also attrib. 

Comb, c.- water, cordial made from a flowers. 
fCla*ry, v. 1440. [app. f. Clarion.] To 
clarion -1587. 

Clash (I lLcJ), sb. 1513. [app. echoic; cf. 
flap, dash , eta) 1. A loud but broken sound 
tesulting from collision, a. Collision, conflict; 
asp. of arguments or o pinions 1646. 3. Chatter ; 
the country talk ; an item of gossip (usu. mali- 
cious). Sc. and n. dial. 2685. 

“ ‘ irda Stkp.ul 

a The c. or 


x. The c. of bail Shkllcy, of Swords Stkrue. cym- 
bals Macaulay, rain Colbridgb. a The c. of 
menu and jar of words Cowpeo. 
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holding together parts or ends of anything, e.g. 
parts of garments, the ends of a belt, the covers 
of a book, eta Also^f. a. The act of surround- 
ing or comprehending and holding; embrace 
{Id. and jig.) 160a. 3. A military decoration; ‘a 
bar of silver bearing the name of a battle, eta , 
fixed transversely upon the ribbon by which a 
medal is suspended 2813. 

Comb. i c.-hook. a pair of hooks, etc., with over- 
lapping jaws t -knife, a large knife the blade of which 
folds or shuts into the handle 1 -nail, a nail with a 
flat head to clasp the wood. 

Clasp (klcisp), v . ME. [f. prea sb. ; perk. 
Jnfl. later by CLIP v . and grasp.) 2. trans. To 
fasten with or as with a clasp. Also with t to, 
t together . 9. To furnish with a clasp ^460. 3. 
To take hold of by means of encircling parts ; 
loosely and poet, to surround, enfold ME. ; to 
embrace {lit. and fig.) 1549. 4. To hold with 

close pressure of the curved hand *583* tfi* 
intr. To lay hold by clasping -173a 6. causal. 
To bend or fold tightly round or over 1798. 

3. Thy suppliant 1 beg, and c. thy knees Milt. P. L. 
x. 018. 4. We’ll c. hands Per. il iv. 57. Hence 

Clasped ppl. a. held by or in a clasp ; also [f. sb.], 
having a clasp or clasps. 

Clasper (kloe-spai). 1551. [f. prec. + -kr. 

1. One who or that which clasps : Bot. a tendril 
1577; /‘Ool. (in //.) appendages of the male of 
certain fishes and insects, serving to hold the 
female 1839. 9 . One who makes dasps 1885. 

x. The clasperei of the fyshe called polypus Turns*. 

Class (klas), sb. 1656. [In 17th a classe, a. 
F. , ad. L. classis; see Classis. ] i. Rom. Hist . 
Each of the six orders into which Servius Tullius 
divided the Roman people for purposes of taxa- 
tion. 9. A division of society according to 
status 177a; rank {esp high rank), caste 1845. 

3. A division of scholars or students receiving 

the same instruction or ranked together as of 
the same standing 1656. 4. A division of can- 

didates according to merit. Also attrib . ; and 
ellipt. a class degree 1807. 5. A division of 

things according to grade or quality, as high or 
low,frst, second , etc. 1694. 6. gen. A number 

of individuals (persons or things) possessing 
common attributes, and grouped together under 
a general or ‘ class ' name; a kind, sort, division. 
(Now the leading sense.) 1664. b. Nat. Hist. 
A group intermediate between a Kingdom and 
an order 1753. 7. In the Methodist societies : 

A subdivision of a congregation or society, 
meeting under a class-leader for religious pur- 
poses 174a. Also attrib . 

a. Higher (Upper), Middle, Lower Classes {mod.). 

4. To take a c. at Oxford : to take an honours degree. 
Comb. 1 C.-li»t, a list of the members of a c. 

(sense 3); also spec, a list of names of candidates 
arranged in classes according to merit, as a result of 
examination ; -man, one whose name appears in a 
class-list 1 -name, a general name. 

Class (kids), v . 1705. [f. prea sb.] +!• To 
Classify -2794. 9. To place in a class, or 

class-list 1776. 3. intr. (for reft.) To rank; to 
be classed 1748. 

a. You c. injustice with wisdom and virtue Jowett. 
Tom was not classed at all Thackeray. Hence 
Cla'Bt&ble a. i also (badly) Cla'sslble. Cl&'aaer. 
Classic (klae*sik). 1613. [ad. F. ctassique , 
or L. ctassicus of the (1. e. the highest) class, f. 
class is. Infl. later by the sense of 1 Used in the 
classes of schools, etc.'] 

A. adj. 1, Of the first rank or authority; 

standard, leading. 9. Of the standard Greek 
and Latin writers ; belonging to the literature 
or art of Greek and Roman antiquity 2628. 3. 
Belonging to Greek and Latin antiquity 2701. 
4. ® Classical 6. 1744. 5. transf. Of literary 
or historical note 1787. 6. joe. Recognized, 

standard 1648. t7- * Classical 7. --1648. 

t. But in Latin we have none of c. authority extant 
Milt. a. The Classick Authors Stuli, Renaissance 
Sir G. Scott. 3. In a lands Coleridge. 4. A c 
purity of design (mod.). 5. C ground Burns. 6 . C. 
races: the Two Thousand, One Thousand, Derby, 
Oaks, and St. Leger. 

B. sb , 1. A writer, or work, of the first rank 
and of acknowledged excellence; esp. (as origin- 
ally used) in Greek or Latin literature; in pi. 
the general body of Greek and Latin literature 
271 1 a. A classical scholar 1605. 3. One who 
adheres to classical rules and models. (Opp, to 
romantic.) 1885. 4. Short for 1, style , art , etc. 
(see A. 4) 1864. 

x. The study of the classics Godwin, Dante Vu 


Clash (klaej), v. 2500. [See prec, sb.] I. 
tntr. To make the sound described under Clash 
sb. z ; also trans . with object of result 2667. »• 

trans. To strike (things) together with this noise 
x686. 3. intr To come into violent collision, 

or conflict {with, against) 2618; also fig. to con- 
flict; to be incompatible; to disagree {with). 

(The chief current use.) 2646. 4. To strike in 

conflict {trans. and intr.) 2650. 5. - dash 

Often with down. Sc. 2805. 6. To slam (a door, 
eta). Now dial. 2637 7. intr. To talk mali- 

rionsly; to gossip. Sc. 2607. 

«. Arms on Armour clashing bray'd Horrible discord 
MftT. P. L. VL 900 . 3. His Lordship's statement . . 

may teem Co c. with Lord Eldon's J. Powell. Hence 
dgehar, da'ahinalv ado 
ISatty, sK Anglo-Ind. 1785* [ad. 

Vrdu.] A tent-pitcher; a native sailor. 

> (klasp), sb. ME. [Also elapse. Origin 

Mm* j A fastening, generally of metal, 

jfoftjWfgg of two Interlocki ng parts ; used for 

e (av«n). a (p***)« au (lo*d). t> (art), ( (Fr. ch*f). » (ev«). .1 (/, tyi). t (Fr. eu d. vie). 1 («A). i (P*ycbu»), f (**«). 
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the c. of his country DTsbabu. a. A fine c., end a 
youth of promise lamb. 

Classical (klse'sik&l), a. 1599. [f. L. classi- 
cs (see prea) +-al.] z. —Classic a. x. a, 
~ Classic a. 9, 2607. 3. Learned in the clas- 
sics Classic sb. z) 2712. 4. Relating to the 

classics (Classic si. x) 2839. 6* * Classic a. 5, 
x8aa 8. Of literature : Conforming to the rules 
or models of Greek and Latin antiquity; hence 
transf. of art; opp. to romantic z8ao« 7. Hist. 
Of or pertaining to a dassis in a Presbyterian 
Church (see Classis 3) 2586. f8. Class-. -2829. 

6 . The problem is to present new and profound 
ideas in a perfectly sound and a style M. Arnoi d. 

& C., provincial, and national synods Macaulay. 

ence Cla*Bsic&lism=CLAss!CiiM. Cia* sale al 1st. 
Claasic&'lity, c. quality or character \ c. s< holar- 
ship ; an instance or c. learning, etc. Cla'saicalize 
v. - Classicise. Cla’asic&Uy ado. 

Classicism (klse-sisiz’m). 2837. [f. Classic 
4* -ism. ] i. The principles of classic literature 
or art ; adherence to classical style, a. A classi- 
cal (i.e. Latin or Greek) idiom or form 2873. 

Classicist (klocsisist). 1839. [f. as prec + 
-1ST.] An upholder ofclassic style or form; also, 
one who advocates the teaching of the Greek 
and Imtm classics in schools. 

Classicize (klse-sisaiz),ci. 1854. [f. as prec + 
-ize.) To make classic; intr. to affect classic 
style or form, 

Classico-, comb, t L. classicus Classic. 
Classifiable (klse-sifaifib’l a. 1846. [f. 

Classify-*- -able. ) Capable of being classified. 
Classific (kl&si'fikX a. rare. 1809. [f. L. 
classis Class + -feu i. J That constitutes a class 
or classes; pertaining to classification. 

Classification (klse sihk/i jdn). 1790. [f. as 
Classify.) 2. The action of classifying. 9. 
The result of classifying; a systematic distribu- 
tion or arrangement, in a class or classes 1 794, 
Hence Cla eeiflca'tional a. of or pertaining to c 
Classificatory (klse-sifik^i.-wn), a. 1837. 

I f. L. +classifcare ; see-ORY.) 1 ending, or re- 
lating, to classification, as the c. scunccs. 

Classify (klie'sifri), v. 1799. [as if ad. L 
+classtfcare; see -FY.] To arrange or dis- 
tribute in classes according to a method or 
system. Hence Cla'saifier, one who classifies. 
|| Classis (klarsia). PI. classes. 1593. fa. 
L. classis Class. I t. Class sb. 1. 1601. +a. 
A division according to rank; a Class -1714. 
3. Eccl. In certain churches : an inlenor judi- 
catory consisting of the elders or pastors of th« 
parishes or churches of a district; a presbytery 
X S93I the district thus united 1653. t4- In a 

library : The compartment formed by the book- 
shelves in the adjacent sides of two stalls, to- 
gether with those under the window between 
them -1710. 

Cla*8smate f -mate. 1869. A fellow student 
in the same class. 

Classy (kid-si), a. slangox colloq. 1892. [f. 
Class sb. + -y 1. J Superior, high-class. 
Clastic (klse-stik), a. 1875. [»• Gr. type **Aa- 
<jthc6s , f. K\aor 6 s t f. nKheiv.) 1. Geol. Con- 
sisting of broken pieces of older rocks 2877. 
9. Anal . (Of a model) Composed of separable 
pieces ; pertaining to such a model 2875. 

Clathrate (klse*>rrit), a. [ad. L. clathratus , 
clathrart , f. clathri (pi.) lattice (Gr. nKyfipa 
bars).] Bot. Resembling lattice-work ; cancel- 
hue. So Clathrold a. 

Clatter (klaetai), sb. 1460. [In 15th c. Ha- 
ter; echoic. Cf. Du. k later a rattle.] 1. A 
rattling noise made by the rapidly repeated 
collision of sonorous bodies that do not ring 
2578. a. Noisy talk; gabble 1460; in mod. Sc., 
ossip, tittle-tattle 2596. 

1. The c. of the hoes among the pebble* Kinoeuv. 
r. Hold stille thl clettur 1460. Such a a of tongues 
la empty heads honor. Hence CU'Uery m. (codon.). 
Clatter (klm tai), v. rOE. clatrian ; echoic. 
Cf. Du. klateren to rattfej 2. intr . To make 
the noise described under Clatter sb. ; to rattle, 
Said of the Instruments or the agent. Also with 
along, dawn, over ; eta •- trans. To cause to 
rattle 2537, 8. intr. To chatter, babble j in 

mod. Sc., to tattle ME. t4* To utter in a 
chattering way; prate about -I73S* Also advb. 

x. They fall a-clattering with.. drums and kettles 
Ds Foe s. The servants a the plates and glasses 



CLAUCHT 

Tucicrju 3. The Load-^tarre of Reformation as some 
men c. Milt. Hence Cla'tterer. 

Claucht ; see Claught. 

Claude Lorraine glass* Also Claude- 

glama. 1789. ( Named from Claude (of) Lorraine 
(4600-1683). 1 A somewhat convex dark or 
coloured hand-mirror, used to reduce the pro- 
portions of a landsdRpe, 

fClau'dicant, a. 1634. [ad. L. claudicantemj] 
Lame, halting (lit. and Jig.) -1708. So tClam 
dic&'tion the action of limping. 

Claught, pa. L of Cleek v to snatch, 
clutch. Also as sb. and v . Sc. 180a 
Clause (kl§z). ME. [a. OF., ad. med.L. 
clausa , in sense of L. clausula ; U L. claud ere, 
clausum.’] 1. A short sentence ; a single pas- 
sage of a discourse or writing; a distinct member 
of a sentence, esp. in Gram, one containing a 
subject and predicate. a. A particular and 
separate article, stipulation, or proviso, in any 
foi mal or legal document ME. +3- Close ; esp. 
the close of a sentence -1734. 

a. The passing of a statute of twenty clauses Stubbs. 
Penal C., Saving C. %. The sweet falling of the 
clauses Bacon. Lomb. CT.- rolls, as Close Rolls. 
fClau-ster, -re. [OE. clauster , a. L. clau- 
sirum % f. clans-, eland- fo shut. Cf. Cloister.] 
A cloister, cell, or monastery -1736. 

Claustral (klg’str£l), a. ME. [ad. late L. 
claustralis ; see Cloister.] i. Pertaining to 
a cloister, a. Cloister-like 186a. 
Claustrophobia (klpstr^fjo-bia). 1879. 

i mod.L., f. claustrum Cloister + -phobia.] 
* dtk . A morbid dread of confined places. 
tClau*sure. ME. [ad. L. clausura ; cf. clo- 
sure.] The action of closing or enclosmg-1670; 
dosed condition -1815 ; that which encloses 
-1669. 

Claut (kl§t), sb. Sc. and n. dial. 1697. 
|?conn. w. claw or claught .] A handful, a 
rakeful, a scraping. So Claut v. to scratch, 
claw, rake, scrape out, etc. 

Clavate(kteJ'v*it),tf. 1661. [ad.L. clavatus, 
clavare , f. clavus nail In sense 3 as f. L. clava 
club.] ti. Knobbed. 9. Zool . and Bot. Club- 
shaped ; thickened towards the apex like a club 
1813. So Cl&'vated a. 

Clave, ra. t of Cleave v. 

U Clavecin (klflrvfsin). 1819. [F.,ad.med.L. 
davicymbalum ; see Clavicymbal ] The 
French name of the Harpsichord. Hence 
Clavccinist, a player on the c. 

Clavel (klce v 61 ). Now dial. 1603. [a. OF. 
v— L. *clavellus, dim. of clavus nail. ] The lintel 
over a fire-place. Also in comb., as c.-plece, 
mantelpiece, var. Clavy. 

*fCla*vellated, a. 1660. ff. med.L. clavel- 
latus, OF clavelie , in cendre claveUe. raod.F. 
ccndre grave lie. ] In Clavel la ted Ashes : Potash 
obtained from the dried and calcined lees of 
wine, for the use of dyers -1735. 

Claver (kl^-vaj), sb. Sc. and n. dial. 1689. 
i ?] Idle garrulous talk: a piece of idle gossip. 
Ane Knox deaving us a' wi' his davem ¥ 1689. 

Claver (klse vw), v.l Now dial. ME. [Cf. 
Da. Havre, and mod. Du. klaveren , in same 
sense. ] To dimb, clamber. 

Claver (kl^i vw), v* Sc. and n. died. 1605. 

| ?] To talk idly; to gossip, prate. 

Clavichord (klecvik^id). Now/fw/. 1483. 
[ad. 15th c. L. clavichordium, f. cl avis + chorda. 
See also Clarichord. ] A musical instrument 
with strings and keys, in its developed form 
resembling a square pianoforte. 

Clavicle (klarvikl). 1615. [id.'L.davicula, 
dim. of clavis key: in med.L. ' collar-bone \] 
1. Anat. The collar-bone, which extends from 
the breast-bone to the shoulder-blade, forming 
part of the pectoral arch. In birds the two cla- 
vicles are united into the furculum or merry- 
thought ta. Bot. A tendril -1750, +8* Conch. 
The head of a spiral shell -177 4. 

Clavicom (kurvikjbn). [ad. mod.L. clavi- 
co mis, f, clava + comm.'] Ent. Club-horned ; 
applied to the Cl avkomes, a subsection of pen- 
tamerous beetles having club-shaped antennae. 

Clavicular (kltevi kiin&j), a. 1804. ff L. 
claviculc +-AR. 1 , Of or pertaining to the Cla- 
vicle. Hence ClavPcolarly odv. 
Clavicymbal (klsevisProbtl). Now /list. 


149a. [ad. med.L. davicymbalum , f. clavis 
key + cymbalum Cymbal. See also Claki- 
cymbal. Clavecin.] An old name of the 
Harpsichord. 
||Clavicytherium(klrn'visi)>l»'rifim). [Better 

clavicitherium , f. L. clavis + CITHER.] An 
early musical instrument ; in effect, an upright 
spinet var. Clavicithera. Browning. 

|| Cla-vier. 1708. [F, clavier, orig. a key- 

bearer (on L. type claviarius, {. clavis key). 
Cf. G. klavier .] x. The keyboard or set of 
keys of a musical instrument. a. (kULvI**r). 
A German name of all keyboard instruments 
with strings ; now esp. the pianoforte. a* A 
dummy keyboard for practice. 

Claviform (kl«*vif£un\ a. 1817. [f. L. 
clava club + -FORM.] Dub-shaped. 
fClaviger (klwvidgw). 160G, [a. L-] One 
who carries a key or a club -171a. So Clavi*- 
gerous a. (Diets.) 

IlClavia (ktfi'vis). 1649. [L.] A key. 

||Clavua (kl^’vffs). [L. clavus nail.] X. 
« Corn sb* 9. The disease Ergotism. 
Claw (klg), sb. [OE. clawu , obi. cases claws, 
pointing to a type *klawd, See also Clek. ] 
1. The sharp horny nail arming the feet of birds 
and some beasts ; also transf . ; loosely , the foot 
thus armed OE. ta. A hoof, or one of the 
parts of a (cloven) hoof -1661. 3 .Jig. ME. 

transf. Any contrivance resembling a claw OE. 
5. Dot. The narrow shaipened base of the petal, 
in some flowers, by which it is attached 1794. 

3. In one's claws i in one's possession or power. 4. 
Tne C of a Hammer 1677. 

at* rib. and Comb. : C. ‘hammer, a hammer with a 
c. for extracting nails; -hammer coat ( colloq .), a 
tail coat for evening dress 1 t*poll, a toady (cf. 
claw-back). 

Hence Clawed a. having claws. ClawleBS a. 
Claw (kl$), V. Pa. t. and pple. clawed. 
[OE. clawian , deriv. of clawu Claw. 1 l. irons. 
To scratch or tear with or as with claws. 9. 
To seize, grip, clutch, or pull with claws 1557; 
intr. to grasp or clutch ( at , etc.); to scratch at 
ME. 3. trans. To scratch gently, so as to re- 
lieve itching or to soothe ME. Also tyf g. 4. 

Hence : To flatter, cajole, fawn upon. Now 
dial. ME. Also t intr. 5. Naut. (intr.) To 
beat to windward from a lee-shore. Also to c. 
off ox from (the shore). 1649. tC. To strike as 
with claws; to beat. Now dial. 1584. 

s. But Age. .hath clawed me in his clutch Haml. v. 
i. 80. 3. Ifeny wight wold c. ns on the galls Cmauco* 

Phrases, t To c. the bach ff (see sense 3)1 hence 
t Claw-back, a toady. C. me and 1 'U a. thee (see 
sense 4). # \To c. away , qffi to rate soundly, scold j 
fto get rid of. 

Clay (kl*i), sb. [Com. Teut : OE. clBi : — 
OTeut. *klaijd-, verbal root kli- ( klei -, klai-), 
to stick, cleave + suffix -ia. SeeCLEAM, Clam .1 
1. A stiff viscous earth, consisting mainly of 
aluminium silicate, and derived mostly from the 
decomposition of felspathic rocks. It is found 
in beds or other deposits at various depths, and 
forms with water a tenacious paste which may 
be moulded into any shape, and hardens when 
dried, ta. Used transf. of bitumen , etc. -1584. 
3. Used looselyfor : Earth, moist earth, mire, 
mud ME. 4. Earth as the material of the hu- 
man body (cf. Gen. ii. 7) ; hence, the human 
body; the material part of man ME, 5. Short 
for clay-pift (colloq.) 1863. 8. attrib • Of or 

made of clay 1593. I 

l. Boulder, Kimmeridgt, London, Oxford, Purbech 
C„ etc. Brick, fire, plastic , porcelain, pot teds C. ; 
pipe-c etc. a The toughe cleye of Babilon called 
Bitumen Edkn. C and C., differs in dignity Cymb. 

1 r. ii. a To moisten or t vet one's e. (joc.) s to drink. 
Comb. 1 c.-band, a thin stratum of c. t hence c. band 
ironstone , a variety of Cbalybite j -brained a*, dull, 
clod-pa ted; -co^ as cold as c.: usually of a dead 
body ; c. Iron-ore, c. ironstone, any iron-ore con- 
taining much c., esp. argillaceous hsematitei -mill, a 
mill for mixing and tempering c.j -P*P?.» tobMeo- 
pip. nuul. of c. (pipM.) , 4 it, a pit from which 

c. is dug; -puddle (see Pudols); -elate, an argil- 
laceous sedimentary rock, of bluish or greenish ^colour, 
having a cleavage which crosses the original stratifi- 
cation at all angles; -stone, Min. s felspathic rock 
which emits an odour of dampe. when breathed upon. 
Hence Cl&'yen *. iatvhj of c 1 clay-r Clagrey 
full of c.i of the nature of c.t soiled with 0.1 c.- 
like 1 also/%. of 'mortal clay Clay*lsh a. lObs. 

Clay (kU >), ». 1503. [L preo. hb.] L To 


CLEANNESS 

coyer, or dre&s, with clay, a* To treat (sugal) 
with clay in refining 1703. 

Claye (kl/«). 1708. fa. F. date, in 14th e. 
claye : — late L, cleta (cf. seta ; seie, soie).] A 
hurdle. 

Claymore (klA-moai). 177a, Mist. [ad. 
Gael, claidheamh (klai fiflv) mbr 'great sword'.] 
The two-edged (rarely two-handed) broadsword 
of the ancient Scottish Highlanders Also 
ellift. a man armed with this. 

Cleach, cleecb (klltf), v. Now dial. [ME. 
cleche , f. OE. *clpc(e)an, ^clihle.] x. To clutch 
(trans. and intr.) 9. To lift (water, etc.) in the 
hollow of the hand, or with a shallow vessel. 


ing vbl. sb. clothing (5c. and n. Eng .) ; Mech. a 
casing (as of felt or wood), to prevent radiation 
of heat, etc. 

Cleam, cleme, v. Now dial. [OE. cl&man 
: — OTeut. *klaimjan, f. * Alai mo- , in OE. clam 
' cloara '. Cf. CLAM.] To smear, bedaub* 
plaster; to cause to stick. 

Clean (klfn), a. [Com. Teut. : OE. clmne 
preh. *cldni : — WGer. *klaini . The original 
sense was * clear, pure '.] tx- Clear; undimmed 
-1708. 9. Pure; free from foreign matter OE. 

3. Free from dirt or filth. Now the ordinary 
sense. OE. 4. Free from spiritual or morau 
pollution. Const t of, from . OE. 5. Free from 
ceremonial or sanitary defilement OE, 8. Dean 
in habit 1568. 7- Of style or language : Free 

from faults, correct, pure (arch.) ME. 8. Proper ; 
well-built, shapely; clever, smart, dexterous 
ME. q. Clear of obstructions, inequalities, or 
unevennesses ME. 10. With nouns of action, 
etc. : Entire, complete, perfect, sheer. (Cf. To 
sweep clean.) ME. Also in comb. ; see after 
the adv. 

s. All of Diamond perfect pure and cleene SrxNsn 
F. Q. 1. viL 33. a. C. water ME., coal 187a, land 
l mod.). 3. Cleane linnen Mids . If. iv. ii. 41. A c. 
ship !>■ Foi. A c. copy {mod.). C. Bill of Health 
(fig.): see Bill sb* To make a c. breast (fig.): sea 
Bieast. a. Create In mee a cleanre heart, O God Ps . 
Ii. zo, 7. A dene and elegant stile Elyot, 8. The 
hocks and leg9 . . ' clean ' 1836. A . . c. field Cricket 
Annual. 9. C. coast, harbour Smyth, oak 1884. A 
c. wound 1807. so. To make cleane work Cotgb. 
Hence Cleanlah a. pretty c. 

Clean (klih), adv . [OE. clmne, dint, f. the 
adj. ; orig. cldne.’) x. In a clean manner (see 
Clean a. s, 3, 8, xo). 9. Without anything 
omitted or left; wholly, quite, absolutely OE. 

x. The room must be c. swept {mod.), a. C off hh 
head 1883, C. dismay'd Snmsa, bowled (sm dj. 
Clean-, adj. and adv . in comb. 
x. With ppl os., as c.-built, -complexioned, ‘going, etc- 
a. c.-cut, sharply defined 1 -fingered, with nimble 
fingers ; scrupulous, honest ; -handed, having clean 
hands, free from wrong-doing ; -limbed, shapely of 
limb; -timbered, well-built, clean-limbed. 

Clean (klfn), v. 1450. [In 15th c. clene, £ 
the adj. ; in current use more literal than to 
cleanse .] To make Clean (see CLEAN a.). 
Also absol. and intr. 1708* 

Toe. shoes 1714, a portrait Tymdall, a ship's bottom 
D AMriaa, fish Lamb, land 1886. 

Phrases. To c. outs to c. by emptying; tremff. to 
xbaust, leave bare. Also Jig. slang. To rook. 
Hence Clea*nable a. Clea*ner, one who or that 
which deans. 

Clean, sb. 1879. An act of cleaning : chiefly 
in comb., as a clean mf , out, etc. spec, (in U.S, 
Mining) clean-up : the collecting of all the 
product of a given period or operation. 
Cleanly (kle-nli), eu [OE. dmnlic, f. disno 
Clean + lie bodyj fx. Morally or spiritually 
clean -1683. ta. Clean: as clothes, etc. -1590. 
3* Habitually clean; habitually kept dean 1500. 
4* Condudng to cleanness x6ix. t5- Neat; 
dexterous, elegant -X719, 
s. A man of c.behavlotir 1683 * Some plain bat 

c. country maid Dbtdbil An honest c. Alehouse 
Waltom. 4. A e. diet Bubtom. Hence Cleamllly 
A Clea*nlineaa, c. quality or state, 

Cleanly (klmli), adv. [OE. dknlic^ la a 
clean manner (see Clean «.); toompletely 
-X655; taMy, adroitly -1648. 
lie purge.. end IV % v.iv, sfi* 

Cteumem (klPn,n*s). [OKsMsmmi .1 Tig 
quality or state of being Clean (Ul. andWib 
iC< ff teeth 1 scar c ity offooA {Ames Iv, El ^ 


6 (Ger. Kffln). if (Fr, jmn). ft (Ger. Miller), u (Fr, dune), 8 (earl). 8 (€•) (thsxe). i (B) / (Fn, ta wa). 
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Cleansable (kle*nzAb*l), a. 1483. [f. 

Cleanse v.] That can be cleansed. 

Cleanse (klenz), v. [OE. cleensian , clensian 
: — WGer. + Alain isbn, f. Ala ini, OE. dine. 
The sp. follows yiean. ] z. To make clean ; to 
purify, to free from dirt, infection, guilt, pollu- 
tion, a chaige, etc. Also absol. In the literal 
senses now usually clean, a. To clear, to rid 
of, from ME. 3. To purge ; also absol. OE 
x. You cannot c. your neart with tears Trench. 
What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common 
Acts x. 15. Hence Clea*neer, 

Clear (kll*i), a ., adv and sb . [ME. cler, a. 
OF. : — L. clarum . Partly infl. by Clean.] 

A. adj. L 1. Of light : t orig, Brightly shining 

-1667; now, pure, unclouded. Of a fire: With- 
out flume or smoke. i6ix. a. Fully light, bright, 
serene (arch.); free from cloud, mists, and haze; 
fig. serene ME. 3. Transparent, translucent 
ME. 4. Shining; lustrous ME.; tof women: 
Beauteous -1578. 1 $»fig* Illustrious. [So L. 

clams.] -1605. 

x. Cleare as ihe sun Song- Sol, vi. la. a. Almost 
cleere dawn Me as. for M. iv. ii. sa6. A c. frosty even- 
ing {mod.), fig. His brow grew c. Lytton. 

IL x. Clearly seen, distinct 1835. 9. Easy to 

understand, perspicuous ME. 3. Distinct, free 
from confusion ME, 4. Evident, plain ME. 
5. Of the eyes, etc. : Having keen perception 
XC76. 6. T hat discerns without confusion of 

ideas ME. 7# Of persons : Subjectively free 
from doubt; certain, positive, determined 1604. 

a. Th« words are cleare and plaine 1615. To make 
oneself c. Jowett. 3. C. notions of law and govern- 
ment Macaulay. 4. Quoth Huriibras, The case is c. 
Butler. 6 . C. thinkers always haveac. style Buckle. 
7. 1 am not c. on the point Ht. Martinkau. 

III. Of sound : Ringing, pureand well-defined; 
distinctly audible ME. 

IV. i. fig. from I. 3 : Pure, unsophisticated 
ME. 9 . Unspotted; innocent ME. 

x. Fame is the spur that the c. spirit doth raise 
Lycidasjo. a. Duncane . hath bin So cleere in his 
great Olhce Macb. 1. vii. 18. 

V. i. Unencumbered; net 1500. 9. Unquali- 
fied; absolute, complete; sheer 1529. 8. Free 

from contact ; quite free ; quit, nd 1658. 4. 

U nobstnicted ; unoccupied; open 1568. 5. 

Emptied of contents, load, or cargo 1607. 6. 

Free from legal or other complications 1635. 
7. (J.S. slang. Unadulterated, pure, real 1837, 

x. A c. thousand a year for doing . . nothing Coubett. 
a. Three feet c. 3. Let me be cleere of thee T-iuel. IV. 
iv. L 4. 4. Seeing the coast cleere Greene. 6 . 1 was 
now a c. man Dx Fob. 

B. adv . [Partly the adj. used predicatively; 

partly after native Eng. advs., esp. Clean adv . ] 
x. Brightly ME. to. * Clearly -1782. +3. 

— Clean adv. a. -1690. 

C. sb. L Ellipt. ti. A fair lady, (in ME.) 

ta. Brightness, clearness -161 1. 3. Clear space 


m. Thy cleere with cloudy d.irkes is scar'd Lodge. 
3. In the c. 1 in interior measurement. 

II. Verbal sb. f. Clear v . A clearing of the 
sky, weather, etc. 1694. 

Comb . : c.-cut a. sharply chiselled, sharply defined ; 
•eyed a. having clear eyes {lit. and fig.); -headed, 
having, or characteristic of, a clear head ; -hea'ded- 
ness; -sighted a. having clear sight ; -ness. 

Hence Clea'rish a. Clea-rly adv. Cloa'rness. 
Clear (kll*i), v. ME. [f. Clear a ] I. To 
make or become Clear or bright. Also with 
ufi. 9. To make pure from stain; to purify, 
clarify; to prove innocent , to acquit ME. 8. 
To make (a person) clear os to a matter ME.; 
to elucidate ME. ; tto prove -1770. 4. To make 
clear of things or persons that obstruct or cum- 
ber a space 1530. 5. Hence, gen. To free or 

rid of. Now a leading sense. 1535. 8. To re- 
move, so as to leave the place or way clear. 
Also with away , off, out. 1679. 7. inir. To de- 

part, so as to leave the place clear. Also with 
off, out. 1832. 8. To make or become clear of 

contents or burden; to exhaust 1699. 9. To 

get (a thing or oneself) clear of or from 1599 ; 
to pass clear of get clear through or away from 
1634; to leap clear over, pass over 1791. 10. 

To settle, discharge a debt, bill , etc. Also with 
off. 1596. t intr. To settle with -1796. x 1. To 
set free from debt, etc. 1704. Also absol. 19. 
To free (a ship or cargo) by satisfying the 
customs, harbour dues, etc. 1703 ; also absol. ; 
hence, to leave a port under such conditions 


1807. 13. To make in clear profit 17x9. 14. 

To pass through the Clearing-House (mod.), 

x. To c. the air : orig. to free from mists, etc ! now, 
from sultry conditions which precede a storm. To c 
the sight Shaks., the brain Disraeli, the Voice De 
Foe. a. How ! would'st thou c. rebellion Addison. 
To c. oneself of an imputation Locke. 3. Toe. one's 
meaning {mod.). The evidence of time doth c this 
assertion Bacon. 4. Police to c the way Sala. To 
c. the coasts 1530, the decks 1870, a ship for action 
1B89, land (for cultivation) 1705. 5. To c the house 

of people i860, cotton f from dirt Urr. 6. To c. a 
wreck 1833. 8. To c. a skip : to discharge it of its 

cargo. 9. With one brave bound the copse he cleared 
Scott. 11, Toe an encumbered estate W. Penn. 
xa. I he steamer .. cleared at Christiania. .bound for 
New York 1889. ■, 

With adverbs: To c. out: a. To 'clean out* of 
cash. b. To clear on leaving port. To c. up 1 To 
make or become clear, orderly, or perspicuous. 

Hence Clca*rage, the action of clearing ; ta clear, 
ing. Clea*rer, one who or that which Clears f also 
used techn. 

Clearance (kll-T&ns). 1563. [f. Clear v . 
+ -ance. ] 1. The action of clearing, or making 
clear. 9. Comm . The clearing of a ship at the 
Custom-House. Cf. Clkar v. 12. 1731. 3. 

A clear space, spec. In the steam-engine: the 
distance between the cylinder-cover and the 
piston when at the end of its stroke. 1788. 4. 

A Clearing (sense 2) 1839. 5. A certificate 

that a ship has been cleared on leaving port 
1727. 6. Clear or net profit ( are) 1864. 

x. Ihe c. of a property from encumhrances 1884, 
of a storm Fkoudk. The Highland clearances 1883. 

Clear-cole (kllaulc^al). 1823. [ad. F. claire 
colic .J A preparation of size mixed with whiting 
or white-lead used as a first coating in house- 
painting; a coating of size in gilding. 
Clearing (kll»-iiq),2^/. sb. ME. [f. Clear 
v. ] 1. The action of the vb. Clear, in various 

senses. 9. A piece of land cleared for cultiva- 
tion 1823. ta- Comm. *= Clearance 2. -1769. 
4. The passing of cheques, bills, etc., through 
a clearing-house 1883. Also attrib. 

x. Upon his said Tusiific.ition, and C. 1604. a. A 
tiny c. pared from me edge of the wood Lowell, 

Clearing House, clearing-house. 183a. 
An institution in London established by the 
bankers for the adjustment of their mutual 
claims for cheques and bills, by exchanging 
them and settling the balances. Extended to 
similar institutions, as the Railway Clearing 
House, etc. Also attrib . 

Clear-obscure. [After F. dair-obscur.\ 
1778. — Chiaroscuro. 

Clear-starch, v . 1709. To stiffen and dress 
linen with clear or colourless starch. 

Clear-story, var. of Clerestory. 

Cleat (kill), sb. [OE. cUat ; cf. Dn. kloof 
ball, Ger. kloss Clot, clod, lump. The primary 
sense was ' firm lump’.] I. A wedge ME. 2. 
Naut. Orig. a small wedge of wood bolted on 
its side to a spar, etc., to stop anything from 
slipping ( stop-e .), afford a footing (step-c.), or 
serve ns a point of attachment or resistance 
ME. Extended to pieces of wood (or iron) of 
various shapes, bolted on to parts of a ship for 
various purposes, as a belaying c., a launching 
c., etc. 1769. 3. A wed^e-shaped or other piece 

fastened on, or left projecting, for any purpose; 
e.g. as a handle 1611. 

Cleat (klft), v. 1794. [f. prec. sb.] To fasten 
to, or with, a cleat; to strengthen with thin 
plates of metal (dial.). 

Cleavable(klf*v&b’l),<*. 1846. [f. Cleave 
v. 1 + able.] That can be cloven, cleft, or split. 
Cleavage (klrv&lg). 1816. [f. ns prec. + 
-age.] i. The action or faculty of cleaving or 
splitting asunder; the state of being cleft ; divi- 
sion (lit. and fig.) 1867. 9. spec. (Min.) Arrange- 

ment in laminae which can be split asunder, and 
along theplanesof which the substance naturally 
splits; the property of splittingalong such planes 
1830. 3. (Gcol. ) Slaty c. : the fissile structure 

in clay slate and similar rocks, whereby these 
split into the thin laminae or slates used in 
roofing, etc. This structure is quite distinct 
from, and in origin posterior to, the stratifica- 
tion and jointing. 1839. (with pi.) The plane in 
which a crystal or rock may be split 1817. 
Cleave, sb. Ir , 1586. [ad. Ir. clMJL ] A 
basket 

Cleave (klfv), v.* Pa. t clove, clave, 


cleaved, cleft; Pa. pple. cloven, clove, cleaved# 
cleft [Com. Tent : OE. cllofan, cUofan 
OTeut. type * Aleut-, klaut — kfutum, klubano-, 
* pre-Teut. *gleubh -, in Gr. ykvtp- • to cut with 
a knife and peril. L. glub - 1 to flay '. ] x , Irons, 
To part or divide by a cutting blow ; to hew 
asunder; to split; to pierce and penetrate 1558. 
9. To separate or sever by dividing or splitting 
ME. 3. intr. (for refi.) To split or fall asunder 
ME. 4. intr. To cleave one’s way 1655. 

x. Abraham . . claue the wood for the burnt offering 
Gen. xxii. 3. To cleaue a heart in twaine Meat, for 
M. 111. i. 63. Toe. the flood Milt. P. R. hi. 433, 3, 
The ground d&ue asunder Numb. xvL 31. 

Cleave (klfv), v.* Pa. t. cleaved, clave ; 
Pa. pple. cleaved. [OE. clifan str. vb., and 
clifian, cleofian wk. vb, : — OTeut. +Alitan, 
perh. f. root kli- to stick. The form clave is 
perpetuated by the influence of the Bible of 
i6xx.] 1. To stick fast or adhere, as by a glu- 
tinous surface, to. Also fig a. In wider sense : 
To cling or hold fast to ; to attach oneselt to ME. 
3. To adhere or chng to (a person, party, prin- 
ciple, etc.); to remain attached to ME. t4- To 
remain steadfast -1594. 

1. Their tongue cleaued to the roof of their mouth 
fob xxix. in. fig. A.. phrase cleaving as it wrre to 
the memory Paley. 3. He schal clyur to his wyf 
Wyclip Ephes . v 31. The mercenary soldiers, .clave 
to King Henrv Freeman. 

Cleavelandite (klrvl&ncUit). 1823. [f. 

Cleave land the mineralogist.] Alin. A variety 
of albite from Chesterfield, Mass. 

Cleaver (klfvai). 1483. [f. Cleave v.i] 
One who or that which cleaves; spec . a butcher's 
chopper for anting up carcasses. 


Cleavers (klrvajz), di- (kli-). [In OE. 
chfe, {. root of clifian to adhere; app confused 
later with dive Cleave.] / lot. The climbing 
plant Galium Aparine or Goose-grass, which 
adheres by its hooked prickles to clothes, etc. 
||Clech6, -6e (kle-tji, ||klefe), a. 1688. [F., 

f. L. type +clavicatus ' key-holed ’, f. clavis. ] 
Her. a. Voided or hollowed throughout, as a 
cross showing only a narrow border. b. Of 
a ci oss : Having the extremities shaped like the 
handle of an ancient kev. 

Cleck (klek), v. Chiefly Sc. ME. [a. ON. 
klekja to hatch. ) trans. Of birds: To hatch. 
Also transf. and fig. Hence Clicking vbl. sb. 
hatching. 


Cledge (kledjO. 1723. [prob. conn. w. 
Clag. I In Kent, etc., clay or clayey soil; in 
Bedfordshire, the upper of the two beds of 
Fuller’s Earth. Hence Cle'dgyn. clayey ; sticky 

Clee. Now dial. OK. [var. of Claw, rtpr. 
OE. clta (cleo). See Claw.] *=Claw sb. 1, 2. 

Cleek (klfk\ sb. Chiefly Sc. ME. [Cf. 
Cleek v. t and Click.] x. A large hook or 
crook for catching hold of something 9 . Golf. 
An iron-headed club with a straight narrow 
face and a long shaft 1829. 

Cleek (kl/k), v. n. dial. Pa. t. claucht, 
claught. ME. [= Clkach, Ml., clccken. ] 1. 
trans. To seize with the clutch or hand; to clutch 
firmly, suddenly, or eagerly. 9. To snatch M E, 
3. To lay hold of with a cleek 1857. 

Clef 1 (kief). 1579. [a. F. :^L. clavem key.] 
Mus. A character placed on a particular line of 
n stave, to indicate the name and pitch of the 
notes standing on that line, and hence of the 
other notes. Occas. loosely ** stave. Also fig. 

There are three clefs in use. the C, tenor, or alto 
clef, the G or treble clef, and the F or 
bass clef, which denote respectively 2r£ 
the middle C on a piano, the G above, JhI 
and the F below. They are written 
respectively as here shown. In modem music the C 
clef is called the soprano, alto, or tenor clef, a* it is 
placed upon the first, third, or fourth line of the stave. 
1 Clef 2. rare. 1404. [app. Anglo-Fr. *cUf t 
ad. L. elavus pin.] The pin of a weighing 
beam -2566. 

Cleft, clift, sb. [ME. clyfti clift (app. OE. 
*dyft) OTeut. * hi u ft it, f. A tub-, Aleut-, cliof- 
to cleave. Cleft is assim. to cleft, pa. pple. of 
Cleave. In i6-i8th c. confounded withCLirp.] 
x. A space or division made by cleaving; a split, 
fissure, crack, crevice, a. spec, a. The parting 
of the thighs, the fork. Now dial. ME. b. A 
crack of the skin ; a disease of the feet of horses 
1576. a- Split wood. esp. for fuel. Sow dial. ME. 
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Comb. c.- grftft 9. lo graft in a c. or slit made for the 
purpose. 

Cleft (kleft), ppl. a. ME. [f. Cleave v> ; 
cf. Cloven.] Split asunder; partly split; bi- 
furcate. Also fig. 

C. palate i a malformation in which a longitudinal 
gap exists in the middle or on either side of the roof 
of the mouth. A e. stick : a position in which ad- 
vance and retreat are alike impossible, a fix. C./oot, 
hoof\ - cloven foot, etc. 

Cleft, pa. t. and pple. of Cleave t/. 1 ; oc- 
cas. of Cleave v* 


Cleg (kleg). Now Sc. and dial \ 1449. [a. 
ON. kleggi, mod. Norw. klegg. J A gadfly, 
horse-fly, or breeze. 

Cleido-mastoid (klaid*,mae'stoid), a . ff. 
Gr. nKtit, *A««8- + Mastoid.] Anat. Pertain- 
ing to the clavicle and mastoid process. 
Cleistogamic (kleistpgae-mik), a. 1877. ff. 
Gr. /vActff ruj closed + ydfxot + -ic ; cf. phanero- 
gamic . J Bat . Applied to certain small incon- 
spicuous permanently dosed flowers, adapted 
for self-fertilization, occurring in various plants 
on the same individuals as the normal flowers, 
which in such cases are either cross-fertilized or 
barren. So Cleisto*gamous a. Cleiato*gamy, 
the occurrence of cleistogamous flowers. 

Cleithral (klarjir&l), a. 1850. [£. Gr. *Aef- 
Opov , f tcAciuv to close + -AL.] Gr. Arch . Of a 
temple : Covered in : opp. to Hypah'iiral. 

Clem (klem), Clam (klaem), v. dial, 1540. 
[app. f. (ult.) Com. Tent. *klammjan, f. klarnin-, 
OE. clamm, clqmm sb. fetter, cramp, etc. ; see 
Clam jA 1 ] irons , To pinch; to waste with 
hunger, starve. Also intr . 

Clematis (kle'mitis). 1551. [a. L., a. Gr. 
icAtj parts, prob. periwinkle, f. tcAijpa vine - 
br.inch. Erron. cUm&'tis. j Dot. A genus of 
twining shrubs (N.O. Ranunculaceje). having 
flowers with a showy calyx and no corolla, and 
seed-vessels adorned with long feathery appen- 
dages. The only British species is C. V it alb a , 
also called Virgin’s Bower, Traveller's Toy, and 
Old Man’s Beard, ta. The Periwinkle -1607. 
fCle-mence. - next. 

Clemency (kle*m£nsi). 1553. [ad. L. de- 
mentia . J x. Mildness or gentleness of temper 
in the exercise of authority or power; mercy, 
leniency, a. Mildnessof weatherorclimate 1667. 

j. A prince.. famous for his c. Fuller. C. .. in the 
standing policy of consiitutionalgovermnents Hallam. 

Clement (klement), a. 1483. [ad. L. ele- 
ment cm. J x. Mild and humane in the exercise 
of power or authority ; merciful, lenient, kindly, 

a. Of weather, etc. : Mild; opp. to inclement 
(rare) 1023. Hence Clemently adv. var. 
TCleme’ntious, -ly. 

Clementine (kle’mSntsin), a. ME. [ad. L. 


clement mus , f. Clemens , the adj. used as a pr. 
name.J Of or pertaining to Clement : esp. to 
Clement of Rome and writings ascribed to him; 
aLo, to Pope Clement V and his Constitutions. 
Also as sb. tin both applications). 

Clench (klenf), sb. 1598. [f. Clench v .] 
x. *- Clinch sb. q. v. a. The action of dench- 
ing (the fists, etc.) ; Jig. conclusive confirma- 
tion, etc. Formerly also Clinch. 1779. 

Clench (klenf)* v. [ME. clenchen OE 
clfn/(c)an OTcut. type *klanhjan to make 
to cling together, to rivet. See Clinch v .] 1. 
- Clinch, a. To set firmly together, close tignily 
(the fingers, fist, teeth), Formerly ailso Clinch. 
1747. Also Jig. 

Clenched Helen Jt, port, klenjed), ppl. a. 
ME. [f. prec.j Firmly fastened, tightly dosed. 

Clencher (kle’njai). 1559. [f. asprec.] He 
who or that which denches; a conclusive state- 
ment, argument, etc. (more commonly clincher). 

Ctenckerdmilt i see Clinkkk sb} 
fClepe, v. [OE. dipian, repr. an OTeut. 
type *hlip 6 jan. Cf. Clap v.] 1. intr. To cry, 

call -1563. a. irons. To call (a person) -1567; 
to address -151a. 8* To call by the name of, 

call, name. Still used as arch., esp. in the pa. 
pple. ycleped, yclept (ikhrpt). OE. 4. tUipt. 
To speak of. Chaucer. Hence tClepe sb. a 
call ( rare). 

|| Clepsydra (kle*psidrfi). PI. -a*, and -®. 
1646. [L., a. Or. Jtyia, f. teKtxp- (scAiirrstv) 
+ 0 deep. ] A water-dock used by the ancients 
to measure time by the discharge of water. 


Cleptomania, var. of Kleptomania. 
Clerestory (kll*jst5«ri). ME. [f. clcre 
Clear + Story. (Clere must here have meant 

* ligh^, lighted’; see Clear a.) J The upper 
part of the nave, choir, and transepts of any 
large church, containing a senes of windows, 
clear of the roofs of the aisles, admitting light 
to the central parts of the building. Also trunsf, 

mttrib. Clerestory windows a window having no 
cross piece to divide the light. 
rCle*rete. [ME. derii, cleerti , var. of dart 
a. OF. L. daritatem. Cf. Clarity.] Clear- 
ness, brightness, lustre; glory, renown -1520. 
Clergess. Hist. ME. [a. OK. : fcm.o fderc.] 
A female scholar; a member of a female re- 
ligious order. 

fCle*rgion. Also -eon. ME. [a. OF. clerjon , 
mod. clergoon , dim. of clerc.] A young clerk 
or chorister; also Jig. -1540. 

Clergy (kUrjdgi). ME. [a. OF. clergie , 
clargie , lit. * clerkship ’, f. clerc : — L. cleric us 
Clerk. In 1-3, the proper word was L .cleri- 
catus , OF. clergii, F. clergi masc.] ti. The 
clerical office -1561, a. concr. The clerical 
order; the body of men set apart by ordination 
for religious service in the Christian church ; 
opp. to laiiy. (Orig. a term of the Catholic 
church.) ME. t irons/, of the priestly order in 
non-Christian religions -1727. 3. As tr. Gr. 

kA rjpos, and of KXrjpojv in x Pet. v. 3 ME. 4. 
Clerkly skill; learning (mod.F, clergie). Obs. 
exc. in provb. ME. 5. Old Law. Benefit of {his) 
clergy, also simply ( hts ) clergy : orig the privi- 
lege allowed to clergymen oi exemption from 
trial by a secular court; modified and extended 
later to every one who could read. (Thus 

* benefit of the clerical office * became = * benefit 
of scholarship’.) Abolished in 1827. Cf. 
Neck-verse. ME. Also attrib. 

a. The c. and laity Blackbtonk. A married c. 
Whatxley. 4. An Ounce of Mother- Wit is worih a 
Pound of C. f or Book-learning 1600. 5. By the l^aws 

of this Realm the Benefit of C. is not allowed to 
Women convicted of Felony *623. Hence Cle'rgi- 
able a. admitting benefit of c. fCle'rgial «* clerkly. 

Clergyman (klaMd'imaen). 1577. A man 
of the clerical order; an ordained minister of 
the Christian church. (In England, commonly 
meaning a minister of the Church of England.) 
\trausf. (si e CLERGY a) -1693. So Cle*rgy- 
woman, fa nun ; fa priestess ; a clergyman’s 
wi-e. ete. (Joe.) 

Cleric (kle rik). i6ai. [ad. late L. clericus, 
prop, 'of or belonging to the citrus *\ a. Gr. 
KArjpmls, in Christian use ‘ of or belonging to 
the sacerdotal order’, f. nAfjpos lot, heritage. 
See Bp. Lightfoot Philippians (1868) 245-6. J 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the clergy. Cleri- 
cal. B. sb. A clergyman. Often used instead 
of Clerk (sense i), as less ambiguous. 1621. 

Clerical (kle-rikal), a. ( sb .) 159a. [f. L. 
clericalis , f. clericus; see prec.] x. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or characteristic of, the clergy or a 
clergyman, a. Of or pertaining to a Clerk or 
penman, of clerks 1798, 8- sb. A cleric 1837. 

x. G garb Lytton. . a.Ac. eiTor Gurwood. H ence 
Cle'ricaUam, c. principles! c.rule; c. partisanship. 
Clerica'lity, a c. trait 1 c. quality or condition. 
CleTically adv. 

Cle*ricate. [ad. L. clerical us .] Clerical 
office. Browning. 

Cleridty (kifrrslti). [mod. f. L. type *cleri- 
citas . ] Clerical quality or status. 

Clerioo- (kle'rik*), comb. f. L. clericus , * 
clerically-, clerical and . . ., as in c. -liberal, etc. 

Clerisy (kle'rlsi). 1818. [app. after Ger. 
dcrisei, in late L. clcricia .] 1. Learned men 

as a body, scholars, a. ** Clericity 1858. 
t. A learned body, or c., aa such Colbridgb. 

Clerk (klixk, klwk), sb. [OE. had cleric, 
clerec , clerc, immed. from Latin; see Cleric, 
and cf. OF. clerc. The ordinary sense is now 
penman. In U. S., and, of late, occas. in 
London, the pronunc. is kl&xk.] x. A church- 
man, clergyman, or ecclesiastic. (Now often 
repl. by Cleric.) a, before the Reformation, 
esp. a member of the five * minor orders ’, as 
distinct from * holy orders Hence, applied 
to laymen who perform such of these offioes as 
survive. 1549. 3. A man (or woman) of book 

learning, one able to read and write; a scholar, 
(Now arch.) ME. I4. In early times, Clerks 


(In sense x, identical with 3) transacted all 
business involving writing -X555. 5. Hence, 

in current use : a. An officer who has charge of 
the records, correspondence, etc., and conducts 
the business, of any department, court, cor- 
poration, or society 1526. b. A subordinate 
employed to make written entries, keep ac- 
counts, etc 1512. 

x. ~'lho placing of one c. in two churches Hook ml 
•.The Parish C., the lay officer of a parish church 
who assists the clergyman by leading the people in 
responses, assisting at marriages, baptisms, etc. Bible 
C , a scholar who reads the lessuna in some college 
chapels. 3. That noble poet e and grete clerke vyrgyls 
Caxton. 5. a. C. to the School-board, V'oum-c., etc. 

b. A telegraph c. (mod.). 

Hence Clerk v. (colloq.) to act ai c. Cle*rkage, 
clerk’s work. Clcrkdom, the status or function of 
a c.; clerks collectively. Cle*rkhood, the status of 
a clergyman (areh\ or of an office c. CleTkUh a. 
Cle*rkless a. Clerk-like a. and adv. Clcrkling, 
a young or petty c. Cle rkship, the position or 
function of a c. } book-learning. 

Clerkly (kla jkli), a. 1528. [f. Clerk sb .] 
1. Clerical 1565. a. Book-learned (arch.) 1528. 
3. Skilled in penmanship 1808. 4. Of or be- 

longing to an office clerk 1845. So Cle*rkly 
adv. Hence Cle*rkline88, c. quality. 

Clero- comb. f. L. citrus , Gr. tcArjpot, 

in the sense of * clergy *, as tClerola'ical a. t 
composed of clergy and laity. 

Cle-rcmancy. ? C bs. 1620. [f. Gr. *Ai}p©i 
lot 4 - -M ANCY.] Divination by lots. 

Clerstory, obs. f. Clerestory. 

Cleruch (kli»T0k, -tfk). 1847. [ad. Gr. 
leAijpovxos, f. xAijpos + Gr. Antiq. At 

Athens, a citizen who received an allotment of 
land in a foreign state, but retained his rights 
as a citizen at home. Hence Cleruchy (kli«*r«ki) 
[Gr. KArjpov\ia), allotment of land among 
cleruchs; a body of cleruchs. 

|| Cle-rum. 1655. [Short for condo ad derum.] 
A Latin sermon preached on certain occasions 
at the English Universities. 

C letch, sb. dial. Also clatch. 1691. [f. 
Cleck v.; cf. bake, batch , etc. Cf. Clutch.] 
A hatching (of chickens) ; contempt, a family. 

Cleuch, cletigh (kli*x. kltfx)- Sc. ME. 
[Sc. form of Clough, q. v.] 1. A ravine with 

steep sides, usually that of a stream or torrent. 
(Freq. in place-names, as Buccleuch, etc.) a. 
The precipitous side of a gorge 1533. 

Cleve, deeve (U/V). Now local. [ME. 
clcof cleave, var. of clij Cuff, founded on OE. 
cleofu , cleofum . (Occas. erron. cleave, as if 
conn. w. cleave to split.) Freq. in local names, 
as Clevedon, Cleveland , etc.] 1 . * CLIFF (dial.). 
ta. The shore of the sea. ME. only 3. « Sc. 
brae ME. 

Clever (klc*v3j), a. Also diver, deaver, 
ME. [?related to ME. clivers ' claws ’, in the 
sense of * nimble of claws, sharp to seize '. At 
first a local and colloquial wora.1 x. Nimble- 
handed ; adroit, dexterous in the use of the 
limbs, etc. a. Possessing skill or talent; dex- 
terous; adroit. (The current sense.) 1716. Of 
things : Done with adroitness or skill, ingeni- 
ous 1704. 3. Nimble, active (dial.) 1694. 4. 

Clean-limbed, well-made ; handsome. Now 
dial, and in U, S. 1674. 5. Handy 1715; 

' nice ’ ; convenient ; agreeable, amiable 1738. 
Also as quasi-<z</i/. (dial.). 

x. The old mare is as c. as a cat (mod. colloq.). a. C, 
drawings Mad. D'Arblay. 4 The girl was a tight 

c. wench as any was Arbuthnot (J.). 5. A c. boat 

Stbvensom. Then come, put the jorum about, And 
let us be merry and c. Golds*. Hence Clcverifch 
a. somewhat c. Cleverly adv. in a & manner (in 
all senses); dial, and ( 7 .S. completely; quite, * clean'. 
Cle'verneaa, the quality of bring c 
Clevis (kle’vis). 1599. 1 ? an OE. dy/es j— 
klubist, f. weak stem of kleuo-, cUof to Cleave. 
Occas. treated as pi. with sing, clevy, clewyl] 
A U-shaped piece of iron, with a pin or bolt 
passing through holes in the two ends, for bolt- 
ing on to the end of a beam or the like so as to 
form a loop to which tackle may be attached. 

Clew (kltf), tb. See also Clue. [OK. cH- 
wen, clemmm , etc, ** MLG. hitmen . Du. hitmen 
(all neut.). ME. clywe, cle we, prob. by loss of 
the OK, final -9 . } fx. A globular body; a ball 
-1796. 9. esp. A ball of thread or yam. (The 
regular term in Sc. and n. Eng.) OE. Also fig. 
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3. Hence, that which guides or threads a way 
through a maze, perplexity, difficulty, intricate 
investigation, etc. ME. ; hence, an indication 
to follow, a key. See Clue. 1734. 4. A thread 
or cord (in a series) 1700; the series of cords by 
which a hammock is suspended 1834. 5. Naut. 

A lower corner of a square sail, or the aftmost 
corner of a fore-and-aft sail. 

a. fig. You baue wound a goodly cl ewe Ail's Well 
k iii. 188, 3. With clewi like these they tread the 

maze of state Ckabbe. The c. to the great puzzle 
Furman. Comb.', c.-bottoxn, a reel to wind a c. 
on 1 •garnet, due-garnet, Naut . a tackle to clew 
up the courses or lower square-sails in furling ; -line, 
clue-line, a tackle connecting the c. of a sail to the 
upper yard or the mast; occas. « c.-gamets. 

Clew, due (klti), v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. 
tram. To coil up into a balL a. To point out 
as by a dew 1635. 3. To track as by a clew 

1663. 4. Naut . To c. up : to draw the clews 

(of sails) up to the yard in preparation for furl- 
ing. To c. down : to let down (sails) by the 
clews in unfurling them. Also abwl. 

a A woman might.. clew me out the way to happi- 
nesse Beaum. & Fu 

|| Clichd (kliV). 183a. [Fr., pa, pple. of 
clicker, var. of cliquer to click; see Littr^.J A 
stereotype block; a cast or 1 dab esp. a metal 
stereotype of a wood -engraving used to print 
from. h.fig. A stereotyped expression, a com- 
monplace phrase 189a. 

Click (klik), sb .1 i6ix. [See Click ».*] 
1. A slight, sharp, hard, non-nnging sound of 
concussion, thinner than a clack , such as is 
made by the cocking of a gun, etc. a. Meek. 
A piece of mechanism which makes this noise ; 
e.g. the catch or detent which falls into the 
notches of a ratchet-wheel ; the catch for a lock 
or bolt, a latch, etc. 3. A defect in a horse's 
action, causing the toe of the hind hoof to strike 
the shoe in front 1886. 4. Zool. A name for 

beetles of the family E later id x, from the click- 
ing sound with which they spring upward when 
they have fallen on their backs. Also c. -beetle. 
1848. 5. A class of articulations occurring in 

certain languages of S. Africa, consisting of 
sharp non- vocal sounds formed by suction, with 
the sudden withdrawal of the tongue from the 
part of the mouth with which it is in contact. 
AIsoCluck. 1857. Co w£.c. -beetle (see sense 4). 
Hence Cli*cky a . full of clicks (sense 5). Click- 
clack sb. and v., also Click-click, expressions 
for recurring or successive sounds of the c. type, 
also for chattering. 

Click, sb .2 1873. [var. of Clerk; also 

Click v. % used sis j£.] i. « Cleek 1883. 3. 

A jerk with a cleek or hook 1886. 3. Wrest- 

ling. A trick, whereby the adversary's foot is 
shaiply knocked off the ground 1872. 

Click (klik), v . 1 1581. [Echoic ; cf. Du. 
klikken\ also OF. cliquer .] 1. intr. To make 
the sound described under Click sb. x 1. 1611. 
a. trans . To strike with this noise ; to cause to 
make such a, noise 1581. 

1. The solemn death-watch click'd Gay. a. They. . 
clicked their classes together Maabyat. Merry milk- 
maids c, the latch Tennyson. 


Click (klik), w.2 Chiefly dial. 1674. [var. 
of Cleek.] «= Cleek. Also with up. 

Cli'cker. 1690. [f. Click v. 1 or 2.] 1. slang. 
A shop-keeper's tout a. A foreman shoemaker 
who cuts out the leather and gives out work. 
(App. the orig. sense.) 1690. 3. Printing. The 

foreman of a companionship of compositors 
who distributes the copy, etc. 1808. 

Cllcket (kli-ket), sb. Now dial. ME. [a. 
OF. chquet.l 1. The latch of a door or gate. 
Still dial. fa. A latch-key -1579. t3. A con- 
trivance for making a clicking sound; as a 
dapper, bones, etc. -1737. Comb. c.-gate, a gate 
with a latch. Hence Cli'cket v . to chatter ; of 
a fox, to be in heat 

Cliency (klsi‘€nsi). rare. 1666. [ad. late 
L. clientia. J The state of being a dient 

Client (klsi*£nt). ME. [ad. L. client, cli- 
ent tm, earlier cluens, from c lucre to listen ; 
? * one who is at the call of' his patron.] z. 
Rom, Antia. A plebeian under the protection 
of a patrician, in this rdation called a patron 
( pa l non us), a. gen. One who is under the pro- 
tection or patronage of another, a dependant 
ME. & spec. One who employs the services of 


a legal adviser ; he whose cause an advocate 
pleads ME. ; also trans f a customer 1608. 

a. We are very Curious to observe the Behaviour of 
great Men and their Clients Steele. 3. Good Coun- 
sellors lacke no Clients Meat, for M. 1. 11. 109. Hence 
Clientage, a body of clients ; the relation of c. to 
patron. Clie'nt&l a. rare, of or pertaining to a c. or 
clients. tCli’ented ppL a. furnished with clients. 
Cliente'lage, - Clientage. Cli'entless a. Cli’ent- 
ry, the relation of clients 1 a body of clients. Cli*- 
entship, stale or relation ofac.: cf. Patronage. 

Clientele (klaientrl, -te*l). Also -el, -el le, 
and in Fr. form clientele. 1563. [ad. L. c li- 
en tela ; see Client. Obs. in 17th c. f but re- 
adopted from Fr. c i860, in sense 3.] ti.The 
relation or status of a client; clientship -1654 ; 
patronage -1692. a. A body of clients or de- 
pendants; a body of adherents; a following 
1563. 3. The whole professional connexion of 

a lawyer, physician, etc. ; a body of supporters 
or customers generally 1865. 

Cliff (klif). [OE. clif neut, pi. clifie, orig. 
cleofu : — OTeut. *klibom . In 15th c. confused 
with clift , Cleft ; see Clift.] i. A high steep 
face of rock ; esp . (now) a steep face of rock on 
the seashore, Ta. Hence, Shore, coast, strand 
-1600. 8. = Cleve 3. ME. 4. The strata 

of rock lying above or between coal seams 1676. 

x. There the Eagle and the Stork On Cliffs and Cedar 
tops thir Eyries build Milt. P. L. vh. 494. Hence 
Ciiffed ppl. a. having cliffs. Cli'fly a. having cliffs, 
precipitous, craggy. 

Clift, sb . 1 Now usually Cleft, q. v. Hence 
Cli'fted a. 

Clift (klift), sb . 2 — Cliff, q. v. Hence 
Cli’fty a. 

t Climacter. 1609. [a.Gr. tcXipaKTTjp, f. xAf- 
fjia£ ladder.] A Climacteric year or epoch 
-1656. 

Climacteric (klDimaekteTik, -ae-kterik). 
1601. [ad. L. climactericus , a. Gr. Kkifxa/cTr}- 
puc 6 t, f. KKtfwucrijp Climacter. English or- 
thoepists prefer climacte’ric . ] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to or constituting a 
climacter or critical period in human life ; transf 
critical, fatal, a. -= Climactic 1791- 

x. C. year = climacteric , also » grand climacteric : 
see B. C. disease: an unexplained disease of advanced 
life, characterized by loss o t strengi h, sleeplessness, etc. 

B. sb. 1. A critical stage in human life; a 

period supposed to be specially liable to change 
m health or fortune. Some held all the years 
denoted by multiples of 7 (7, 14, ai, etc.), others 
only the odd multiples of 7 (7, ai, 35, etc.) to 
be climacterics; some included the multiples of 
9. 1634. 3. transf A critical point or period 

1630. 

x. Grand ipt great) c. (occas. the c.)t the 63rd year 
of life (63 = 7 X g), supposed to be specially critical. 
(According to some, also the 8isi year.) a. At her 
advanced age, every day is a c. Pop*, var. CII- 
macteTic&l a. and sb. 

tClima*ctery. 1654. [a. F , climacteric \ see 
prec.] 1. * Climacteric B. i. 1058. a. Pro- 
gress by successive steps -1734. 

Climactic (klaimarktik), a. 1873. [f. Cli- 
max, but not on Greek analogies.] Pertaining 
to or forming a climax or ascending series. 
Hence Clima ctically adv. 

Climatal ^kloi-m&t&l), a. 1830. [f. Cli- 

mate. J Of or pertaining to climate. 
tClimat&Tchic, a. rare. 1794. [f. Gr. *Ai- 
fsdrapxot.] Presiding over a climate. 

Climate (klaiin/t), sb. ME. [a. F. climat , 
ad. late L., a. Gr. teXifia, xXt/xar-, f. k\i- root of 
k\Iv*iv to slope. Adopted in late L. in sense 
of 1 clime \] ti. A belt of the earth’s surface 
contained between two given parallels of lati- 
tude -1796. fb. vaguely ; A region of the earth, 
a clime -1794. a. A region considered with 
reference to its atmospheric conditions, or to its 
weather 160X. 3- Condition (of a region or 

country) in relation to prevailing atmospheric 
phenomena, as temperature, humidity, etc. , esp. 
as these affect animal or vegetable life 161 z. 
+4. = Climacter -1586. 

x. There are 94 climates between the equator and 
each of the polar circles Mouse. \ The Cly mat's 
delicate, the Ayre most sweet Wint. T. 111. i. x. 
Hence tCli'mate v. to sojourn in a particular c. 
Clima*tic, -al a. relating to c. Clima'tically adv. 
Cli’matize v . rare <= Acclimatize. 

Cllmato*graphy. 1864. [f. source of Cli- 


mate + .7 peupta.] The description of a climate 
or climates (Diets.). 

Climatology (klaimfit/rlddgi). 1843. [f.Gr. 
/cKifM, nXifsar- + -A 071 a.] That branch of sci- 
ence which deals with climate, and investigates 
climatic conditions. (Occas. used for the con- 
ditions themselves as a subject of science.) 
Hence Climatolo'gic, -al a.. -ally adv. Cli- 
matologist. 

fCli mature. 1604. [app. f. L. climat F. 
climat , after temperature , etc.] 1. ?A region 
Ham l . 1. i. xa6. b. Meteorological condition 
resulting from latitude ; — Climate 3. -*1806. 

Climax (klarmeks), sb. 1589. [a. L., a. Gr. 
/eXipap ladder.] 1. Rhet. A figure in which a 
number of propositions or ideas are set forth in 
a senes in which each nses above the preceding 
in force ; gradation. ta. gen . An ascending 
series -1793. 8> [ A misuse of the term. ] The 

last term of a rhetorical climax 1856 ; also gen, 
the highest point, culmination, acme 1789. 

a. The top of the c. of their wickedness Burke. 3. 
Jerusalem is the c. of the long ascent Stanlky. 
Hence Climax v. prop, to ascend, or arrange, in a 
c. ; pop. to come, or bring to, a culmination. 

Climb (klaim), v. Pa. t. and pple. climbed 
(klaimd); arch, clomb (kl<mm). [OE. climban 
: — WGer. *klimban. Believed to be a nasalized 
form of OTeut. +kltban (see Cleave t/. 2 ). The 
b is lost in pronunciation. | 1. intr. To raise 

oneself by grasping or clinging, or by the aid 
of hands and feet ; to ascend a steep place. 
Often with up. 3. trans. To ascend by hands 
and feet ; to mount, scale ME. ; to attain (a 
point) by climbing 1580. 8. To in unt slowly 

upwards, trans. and intr. ME. 4. Of plants: 
To creep up by the aid of tendrils or by twin- 
ing. trans. and intr. 1796. 5. ttansfi To rise, 

force its way upward, trans. and intr , Also 
fig. OE. 

x. To c. down : fg. to retreat from a position taken 
up. a. 7 hey shall clime the wall like men of waire 
Joel ii. 7. 1 must climhe her window ‘J'ivo Gent 11. 

iv. 181. 3. Where entrance up from Eden easiest 

climbes Milt. P. L. xi. iiq. The slow moon climbs 
Tennyson. 5. Let the labouring Bar ke climbe hills 
of Seas Oth. 11. i. i8y. Jig. To Jym to kyngs astute 
M E. Hence Climb sb. the act of climbing ; an ascent. 
Climbable a. that can be climbed. ClTmber, one 
who or that which climbs; spec. (. Bot .) a plant which 
climbs; ( Omith .) in pi. an order of birds (L. Scan- 
sores), which climb. Climbing vbl. sb. and ppl a. j 
whence climbing-perch, a fish (A nabas scandens) 1 
see Anauas. 

Clime (klaim). Now chief! y /<?*/. 1543. [ad. 
L. f a. Gr. k\ [ fia; see Climate.] ti. * Cli- 
mate x. -1697. 3. = Climate i b. 154a. fig 

« Region, radm 1667. 3. =- Climate 3. Also 
fig. « Atmosphere, poet. 1598. 

a. Every man of every c. Blake, fig. The Climes 
of bliss Milt. P. L. xi. 708. 

||Clinamen (kDinr>*men). 1704. [L.] An 
inclination, bias. 

I| CIina*ndrluin. 1864. [mod.L.,f. Gr. *At 107 
couch +av 5 p- male, taken for * stamen \] Hot. 
The cavity at the apex ol the gynostemium in 
Orchids, in which the anther is embedded. 

|| Clina*nthium, clina-nthus. 1 88 1 . [mod. 
L. t f, as prec. +dv 0 oi.] Bot. I he receptacle or 
torus of a Composite flower. 

Clinch (klinj), sb. 1637. [var. of Clench 
sb . ; cf Clinch v. ] 1. A fastening in which the 

end of a nail or bolt is beaten back or flattened 
after passing through anything ; the clinched 
point of a nail; a clinched nail or bolt Occas. 
Clench. 1659. a. Naut. * A method of fasten- 
ing large ropes by a half-hitch, with the end 
stopped back to its own part by seizings ’ (Adm. 
Smyth) : that part of a rope which is clinched 
1637. 3. A thing which clutches, grips, or fixes 
fast 1822. 4. A clinching or riveting together 

x8 55 - 6* A word-play, a pun 1630. 6. U.S. 

A struggle at close grips i860. b. Boxing. 
Grappling at close quarters 1899. 

4. Give my conviction a & Browning. Comb. C.- 
work, lap-jointed work. 

Clinch (klinj), V. 1570 [Later var. of 
Clench v.\ prob. by assimilation to Clink.] 
1. trans. To fix (a nail or bolt) securely, esp by 
beating back or flattening the end vrnich has 
been driven through anything; to make fast 
thus. Also absol. Occas. Clench. ta. To 
close tightly (the hand or fist). Now always 
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CLINCHPOOP 

Clench. -180a. Also t intr. (for refi,). 3. 
tram, Naut, To make fast the end of a rope in 
the way described under Clinch sb. a. 1769. 
4. intr. To fix oneself on 1793. 5. tram. To 

make firm and sure (an argument, bargain, etc.) ; 
to drive home; to make conclusive, confirm, 
establish. Also Clench. 1716. +6. To secure 
(rare). (Cf. nail.) 1803. +7. To make clinches 

or puns -1688. 8. Boxing, etc. (Cf. Clinch 

sb. 6) i860. 

5. The council of Trent, .clincheth the business 
South. Hence Cli’ncher, one who or that which 
clinches; esp. a conclusive statement, argument, etc.; 
fa clinker ’built vessel ; see Clinkeh. 

fClinchpoop, clenchpoop. 1568. A term 
of contempt; « lout -1589. 
fCline, v. ME. [a. OE. cliner. ] To bow, 
incline -1538. 

Cling (klig),t>. Pa. t. and pple . citing (king). 
[OE. clingan, clang , clungen. The ^original 
sense was 4 to stick fast '. Cf. Clench, Clink 
vA ) f 1. intr. To adhere together in a stiff 

mass -1 577. a. To become ' drawn ', to shrink 
up, wither. Now dial. OE. 8* trans. To cause 
to adhere, stick together (dial.) 1627 ; to cause 
to shrink or draw together X540. 4. intr. To 

adhere, stick to ME. 5. intr. To adhere, attach 
oneself firmly to. (Now the leading sense.) M E. 
Also tram/. Q.fig. To cleave to 1583. T7. To 
cause to cling, make fast. (Perh. a by-form of 
Clinch or Clink.) -1774. 

3. Vpon the next Tree shalt thou hang aliue Till 
Famine thee Macb. v. v. 4a 4. His Armes clung 
to his Ribs Milt. P. L. x. 51a. 5. The broken ico 

clung to the rocks Kane. My maids dung round me 
Johnson, trans/. Some heavy clouds ., clung to the 
mountains Tyndall. 6. To c. to a doctrine Macaulay. 
7. 1 clung my legs as close to his sides as 1 could 
Swift. Hence Cling sb. the act of clinging 1 ad- 
h«*sion ; spec, a disease of cattle, which makes them 
hidebound. Cli’nger. Cli'ngy a. sticky, tenacious. 

Cli*ngStone, a. and sb. 1840. A variety of 
the peach in which the flesh clings to the stone. 

Clinic (klrnik), sbA and a. 1626. [ad. L., 
a. Or. kKivik 6 s, t nXlvrj bed.] A. sb. 1. One 
who is confined to bed by sickness or infirmity, 
a. Ch. Hist. One who deferred baptism until the 
death-bed 1666. B. adj. 1. Of or pertaining 
to the sick-bed 1 6a6. a. ~ Clinical 1. 1751. 

1. C. baptism: private baptism administered on the 
•ick bed. 

Clinic, sbA, Clinique. 1843. [- Y. clinique, 
ad. Gr. itXivi ici\ the clinic art.] 1. The teaching 
of medicine or surgery at the bedside of a sick 
person, a. a. A private hospital, etc., to which 
patients are recommended by individual doc- 
tors. b. An institution attached to a hospital, 
etc., at which patients receive treatment free of 
cost or at reduced fees 189a. 

Clinical (kli-nikil),o. 1780. [f. as Clinic* 
4-Ai.. ] k. Med ’ Of or pertaining to the sick- 
bed. spec, to that of indoor hospital patients, 
a. lire l. Administered on the sick-bed 1844. 

i. C. lecture , a lecture at the bedside of the patient 
upon bis case. C. medicine , surgery t medicine or 
surgrry as taught at the bedside, esp. in hospital 
practice. Hence Clinically adv. Clini'cian, a 
c. investigator. 

Clink (kligk), sbA ME [Cf. Du. Mink. 
See Clink t/. 1 ] 1- A sharp abrupt ringing 

sound, clearer and thinner than a clank, as of 
glasses struck together, a. Mere assonance of 
rime 1716. 8- dial, A smart sharp blow 172a, 

4. colloq. Sc. Coin; - Chink 1729. # 

*. The clinke and fall of Swords Oth .11.111. 034. 
Clink, * 6.2 1515. [?f. Clinks. 2 ] The name 
of a prison in Southwark ; also (esp. in Devon 
and Cornwall) a small prison-cell; a lock-up. 

Clink (klink), vA [ME. clinken ; echoic, 
a. Du. klinken. LG. klingen, etc. See Clank. ] 
x. intr. To make the sound described under 
Clink sb . 1 x. a. To cause to sound in this way 
ME. 3. intr. To rime 1729* Also tram . 4 

intr. To move with a clinking sound 1818. 

1. As the fool thinketh, so the bell clinketb 1684, 

a. And let nwtheCannakinclinke,clinke 0 M. 11.111.7* 

Clink (klink), vA n. Eng . and Sc. ME. 
[Northern form ; - Clinch. Clench.] trans. 
To clench, rivet. 

Cllnkant, oba. f. Clinquant. 
Cl ink-clan k. 1790. A succession or alter- 
nation of olinkiug sounds; fig. a senseless jingle 
of words 
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Clinker (kli'qkw), sb.' 1641. Tad. Du. | 
klinckaerd , in mod.Du. blinker, f. klinken to 
ring.] 1. A very hard brick of a pale colour, 
made in Holland, and used for paving. a. A 
brick whose surface has been vitnfied by intense 
heat; a mass of bricks fused by excessive heat, 
and adhering together 1659. 3* A hard mass 

formed by the fusion of the earthy impurities ol 
coal, limestone, iron ore, or the like, in a fur- 
nace or forge ; a mass of slag 1769. 4. A mass 
of hardened volcanic lava 1850. 5. A scale of 

oxide of iron formed in forging. 

Cli*nker,*M 1690. [f. Clink*/. 1 ] He who 
or that which clinks; spec, in pi. fetters (slang). 

Cli nker, sb.* 1656. iT. Clink t>. 2 ] lie who 
or that which clinches (lit. and Jig.)* Comb . c.- 
built a. : applied to ships and boats, the ex- 
ternal planks of which overlap each other below, 
and are fastened with clinched copper nails; cf. 
Clincher. 

Cli nkstone. 18x1. [After Ger. klingstein : 
so called from its clinking when struck.] Min. 
A compact greyish-blue felspathic rock, of lower 
specific gravity than grey basalt 
Clino (klai ni). Comb. f. Gr. stem #X in- in 
the sense of 1 sloping, inclining'; used in con- 
nexion with the rnonoclinic system of crystals, 
characterized by one plane of symmetry. 

Clinoba-slc a. clinorhombic. Clino diago- 
nal sb. , the inclined axis in themonoclinicsystem 
of crystals ; adj. pertaining to, or in the line of, 
this axis. Clinopi'nacold [Gr. wiVo£, vivanos 
a board], one of the three principal planes in 
the monoclinic system, running parallel to the 
vertical and inclined axes. Clinorho*mbic, 
•rho'mboid adjs., crystallizing in an oblique 
form, monoclinic. 

Clinographic (klauu^r»*fik), a. [f. Clino- 
4 Gr. ypa*f>tjc 6 s. ] Pertaining to that mode of 
projection in drawing, in which the rays arc 
assumed to fall obliquely on the plane of pro- 
jection (Diets.). 

Clinoid (kldnoid), a. 1741. [*• Gr. nXtvrj 
bed; see -01 D.] Anat. Resembling a bed : ap- 
plied to the four apophyses of the sphenoid bone. 
Clinometer (klainp-m/'tai). 18 11. [f. Clino- 
-♦ fitTpov. } A measurer of slopes and eleva- 
tions; esp. an instrument for measuring the dip 
of mineral strata, or the slope of cuttings, em- 
bankments, etc.; also for taking altitudes. 
Henre Clinome’tric, -al a. pertaining to or 
determined by the c.; Min. pertaining to the 
measurement of oblique crystalline forms CU* 
no*metry (Diets.). 

Clinquant (kiiTjkint). 1591. [a. F., f. 
f clinquer, a. Du. klinken to ring.] adj. Glitter- 
ing with real or mock gold or silver; tinselled, 

4 dressed in spangles * (J.). Aisofig. sb. Tin- 
sel, Dutch gold. Also Jig. 1691. 

Clint (klint), sb. Chiefly Sc. ME [a. Da. 
and Sw. klint : — OSwed. k/ inter rock.] A hard 
or flinty rock. Hence Cli*nty a. consisting of 
or characterized by dints. 

Clio (klai o). 1835. t^ r * ftXeUiy to 

celebrate), the Muse of epic poetry and history ; 
also a sea-nymph.] 1. Zool. A genus of ptero- 
pods found in the Arctic seas. a. Astron. The 
84th asteroid 1867. 

Clip (klip), vA [OE. clyppan :-OTeut. type 
*kluppjan 7 \ x. tram. To clasp with the arms, 
embrace, hug (arch, and dial.). Also fig. Also 
absol. and intr. a. tram . To surround closely, 
encompass, hug. Also with about . in. OE 8. 
To grip tightly OE. 

1. He kisseth hire and clippeth hire ful ofte Chaucer. 
a. Yon fair tea that clips thy shores Cowraa. 

Clip (klip), vA [ME. dippen, prob. a. ON. 
klippa in this sense; perh. also echoic.] 1.T0 
cut with scissors or shears. Also with away , 
off, out . from . a. fig. To cut short 1388. Also 
absol. and intr. 8* intr. To move the wings 
rapidly (arch.) 1613. 4. intr. (colloq.) To move 

or run rapidly. Cr. cut. 1833. 

1. Ill c. his wings Marlows. To e. the heads of 
thepeasfint.ffirls *850, sheep Wycltf, coin Grafton. 
a. To c. the Queen's English 1755. 3. Some falcon . . 
flie, at check and clips it down the wind Drydcn. 
Hence Clipped* cUpt>p/. m. 

Clip (klip), sbA X470. [£. Clip vA] f l. An 
embrace -1683. a. That which clips or clasps, 
t.g. in Carriages , the embracing-strap which 


cloak 

connects the spring And axle ; in Farriery . a 
projecting flange on the upper surface of the 
toe of a horseshoe, which clasps the front of 
the hoof; a spring-holder for letters, etc. 1470. 
Also trans/. and fig. 3. attnb . That has, or 
acts as, a clip x86x. 

Clip (klip), sb.* 1681. [f. Clip r. 2 ] i. pi 
Shears. a. That which is dipped ; a dipping 
(esp. a season’s dipping of wool) 1825. a* An 
ac t of clipping or shearing 1825. 4. A smart 

blow, stroke, or cut 1830. Also attrib . 

Clipper (kli'pai). ME [f. as prec. 4 -EE.] 

1. One who dips; spec, one who clips coin. 
Also fig. a. That which dips ; e.g. a pruning- 
hook, and in pi. scissors, etc. 1578. g. One 
who or that which moves swiftly, or scuds along 

i cf. Clip vA 4); e. g. a vessel with sharp 
orward-raking bows and masts raking aft 183a 
4. slang . Anything first-rate of its kind 1848 
s. Fals money makers and clepan of money Arnolds. 

4 Wasn't Reynolds a c. Thackeray. Comb, c.- 
built a. 

Clipping (kli -pig ME. [f.CLlP vA 

4 ing*. ] x. The action of cutting with (or as 
with) shears or scissors. a. That which is 
clipped off, a cutting, paring, shaving, shred, 
eta 1461. 

1. The Jewis .. were also accused of c of money 
1460. a. Clippings from popular writers 1866. 

Clipping (klrpin), ppl. a. 1635. [*• Clip 
r.ft 4 ing 2 .] x. That cuts with shears ; that 
flies or moves fast a. slang. First-rate 1861. 
tClipS(e* sb. and v. ME. Aphetic f. 
Eclipsk sb. and v. -1613. 

Clique (klik). 1711. [a. F., f. cliquer to 

dick, clack, clap; orig. the same as claque 
(Littrd).] A small and exclusive party or set. 
a narrow coterie or circle : a term of reproach 
or contempt. Hence Clique v. colloq. to com- 
bine in, or act as, a c. Cliquish a. savouring 
of a c. or diques. CU'quUlmeM. Cli’quism, 
cliqueUm, the spirit, prindples, and methods 
of a c. ; party exclusiveness. Cli'quy, -ey a. of 
the nature of, or characterized by, diques. 
Cliah-marClaver (kli/mAkl/i vai), sb. Sc. 
1728. [partly echoic.] Gossip, foolish talk. 
Also as vb. 

Clitch (klitf), v. Now dial. [OE dycc(e)an\ 
see Clutch.) tx. tram. To crook or bend; 
to dose (the hand), dench (the fist) -1574* •• 

To grasp tightly ME 8. To make tost; in 
mod. dial, to stick (things) to or together ME 
Clite (klait). 1597. [Cf. clete, Clote.] X. 
The burdock. ? Obs. a. The Cleavers or Goose- 
grass 1847. 

|| Clitellum (klaite*l£m). 1839. [mod-L., L 
L. clite Lise a pack-saddle. J Zool. The raised 
band endrding the body of earth-worms to- 
wards the middle. 

U Clitoris (klaitpris). 1615. [a. Gr. ukuroplt, 

? f. uXtitiv to shut.] Phys. A homologue of the 
male penis, present in the females of many of 
the higher vertebrata. 

+Cli*ver, sb. OE. [app. f. cliff, klib-, cl/an , 
to cleave, dimb.] A daw, talon -ME. 
Clivers, var. of Cleavers, q. v. 

0 Cloaca (klojFi-kfi). PI. -®. 1656. [E, f. 
cluert to purge.] x. An underground conduit 
for drainage, a sewer ; a privy. Also fig. and 
tramf. a. Phys. The common excrementary 
cavity at the end of the intestinal canal in birds, 
reptiles, most fishes, and the monotremate ani- 
mals 1834. Hence Cloa'cal a. 

Cloak (kl£«k), sb. ME [a. OF, doke t- 
med.L. cl oca, clocca cape, the same word as 
doke, cloche bell, so called from its shape. See 
Clock.] i. A loose outer garment worn by 
both sexes over their other clothes. ta. A 
clerical gown; esp. the Geneva gown -1707. 3. 
fig. That which covers over and oonoeals; a 
pretext, pretence, outward show 1536. 

1. My Rutsett ryding dok Sir R. Boyul 3 I hmue 
nights cloako to hide me from their eyes Rom. 4 JuL 
11. * 1 . 75. Comb, tc.-bag, a bag In which to carry a 
c. or other clothes; a valise ; also fig. Henoe Cioa*k« 
Isis a withoat a c. 

Cloak (kldak), v. 150 9. [fi prec.] L To 
cover with or wrap in a cloak 1514. m.fig. tTo 
cover, protect -1590; to cover over, conceal, 
disguise 1500. 

a. To doke her guile with sorrow Srsxst* F.Q. n. 
I sx. Horn Cloaked a. Hit.mdfig^t tClort 


• (Ger. Ktflu). #(Fr.p«i). tt (Ger. MtfUer). ti (Fr. iuat). * (cwil). i (,et) (wm). /(Ft.iate). S^fir, fain, «ortt>). 



CLOAK-ROOM 

edly adv. apparently; disguisedly, Cloa*king 
vbl. sb. concealment t material for cloaks. 

Cloa-k-room. 185a. A room in which 
cloaks, coats, hats, etc., may be left ; also, an 
office at railway-stations, etc., where luggage is 
temporarily taken charge of, 

Cloam (kldum), sb. Now s. w. dial. [OE. 
cldm : — WGer. *klaim, f. klf- to daub (root of 
Clay).] In OE. Mud, clay. Hence, now : 
Earthenware, clay. Also attrib . 

Clobber (klp’bai), sb. [?] A black paste 
used by cobblers to till up ana conceal cracks in 
leather. Dickens. 

|| Cloche. 1889. [Fr.] I. - BELL-glass. 

a. — Bell sb. 1 5. 3. A close-fitting bell- 

shaped hat for women 1907. 

Ciocher (kl^Joj), sb. ME. [a. F. clocher , 
clock ier, f. (ult.) cloc(()a, cloque, cloche a bell.] 
A bell-tower; a belfry. 

Clock, sb. 1 [ME. clokfke, cloche, either a. 
MDu. clock?, ora. ONE. cloke, cloque — Central 
Fr. cloche * bell f. late L. cloc(c)a. Perh. of 
Celtic origin, and echoic. The Romanic word 
for * bell 1 is campana .] +1. A bell. Later , the 
gong of a striking watch. -1664. 9. An instru- 

ment for the measurement of time; properly, one 
which strikes. The mechanism consists of a 
train of wheels set in motion by weights or a 
spring, actuating and regulated by a pendulum 
or balance-wheel; the passage of hours, minutes, 
etc., is indicated by hands on a dial-plate. ME. 
Also transf. and fig. t3. The hour as struck 
by the clock Cymb. III. iv. 44. 4. A watch. Obs. 

exc. in mod. slang. 1559. 6- The pappus of the 

dandelion, etc. 1847. 

a. Like damag'd clocks, whose hand and bell dissent 
Young. O'clock is short for 0/ the clock \ other 
variants were fof clock, fa clock (see A prep/). 

Phr. To know (find) what o'clock it is: to know 
(discover) the real state of things. 

Comb.: c.-face, the dial-plate of a C., techn . the 
time shown by it ; -like a. regular, monotonous ; 
•quarters, the bells in a large c. on which the quarter- 
hours are struck; -tower, one built for a large c. ; 
•watch, one that strikes; -wise, in the direction 
in which the hands of a clock move. 

Clock (klpk), sb.% 1530. [?] An ornamental 
pattern in silk worked on the side of a stocking. 
Hence Clocked a. embioidered with clocks. 
Clock (klpk), sb.* 1550. [?] A name for 
any kind of beetle ; esp. Geotrupes stercorarius. 

Clock, v. 1 187a. [f. Clock j I. Irans. 
To time by a clock or stop watch 1883. b. 
with in , off, on , oul: To register one's entry or 
exit by means of an automatic clock 1934. a. 
« Clapper v. i. 

Clock (kJpk), vfi Now Sc. and n. dial. [OE. 
cloccian\ echoic. Cf. Cluck.] i. intr. and 
t trans. To cluck. a. intr. and Irans. To sit 
on eggs. (The current use in n. dial.) 1721. 
Hence Clo'cker, a sitting hen, 

Clock-work (klp'kwx/ik). 1662. The me- 
chanism of a clock, or mechanism similar to 
that of a clock ; esp. with reference to its auto- 
matic action, or its unvarying regularity. Also 
fig. a. attrib. Of or like clock-work 1764. 

Clod (klpd), sb. [ME. var. of CLOT; now 
differentiated, as shown in clod of earth , and 
clot of blood.] ti. * Clot -1758. 9. A mass 

or lump of any solid matter, e.g. earth, loam, 
etc (Formerly Clot.) ME. 8 . Without pi. 
The soil or dust of the ground in its lumpy , 
character. (Often depreciatory.) 1573. 4 .fig. 
That which is of * clay ’, or * of the earth, earthy ‘ , 
as the body of man, etc. 1595. 5 .fig. A clod- 

pate; a clodhopper 1605. 6. The coarse part 

of the neck of an ox, nearest the shoulder 1601. 

7. Coal-Mining. Soft shale or slate 1867. 

*. Clods of bloud Fairfax, of a slimy substance 
Carew (J.). a. Two tnasste clods of Iron and liras 
Milt. P.L. ~ L 


. xi. 565. The crumbling Clods Da v den, 
5. 1 bis fleamy clodd of an Antagonist M ilt. Hence 
Clo ddish a. somewhat c.-likc j boorishly stolid, 
awkward. Clo'ddishness. 

Clod (klpd), v . ME. [f. Clod sb. ; cf. Clot 
v .] f J. trans. To free (land) from clods -1743. 
a. To form or turn into clods or (formerly) 
clots, trans. and intr. 1530. 3. trans. To pelt 
with clods 1755. 4* g tn ~ To heave or throw 

heavily, is. dial. 1815. 

Hence Clo’dded ppl. a. stuck together in clods; 
also formerly *= Clotted. 

tClo*ddar, v. 1409- -Clotter v. -1876. 
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Cloddy (klp*di), a. 1545. [Clod sb. + -y*.] 
tClotted -1658 ; characterised by, or full of, 
clods 1 545 ; clod-like 17x3. Hence Clo'ddiness. 

Clo-d-hopper. 1690. [? after grass-hopper. ] 
One who walks over ploughed land; a plough- 
man ; hence, a clumsy awkward boor, >0 
Clo*d»hopping a. following the plough; boorish. 
Clo-d-pate. 1636. [See Pate.J A thick 
head. Hence Clo*d-pated a. 

Clo-d-poll, clod-pole. 1601. [See Poll.] 
Clod-pate. 

Clof, clofif. Sc. and n. dial. 1538. [f. weak 
grade of kleub - to Cleave, | A cleft, fissure. 

Cloff(kl^f). Also erron. dough. 150a. [V] 
Commerce. An allowance (now of 2 lbs.in'3 cwt.), 
given with certain commodities, to make the 
weight hold good when they are sold by retail. 
Clog (klpg), sb. ME. [?] I. A thick piece 
of wood; a block, clump. Still in Sc. a. A 
block of wood, or the like, attached to a man 
or beast, to impede motion 1450. 3 .fig. Any- 

thing that imj>edes; an impediment, encum- 
brance, hindrance 1526. +4. The cone of the 

hr tree -1727 5. A wooden-soled shoe, or 

overshoe, worn to proiect the feet from wet 
and dirt ME. t6. A kind of calendar notched 
upon a squareblork of wood, etc. -1843. 

x. Yule c . : a Christmas log. a. With a clogge 
upon myn hcle 1461. 5. 1 remember at the play- 

house, they used to call on Mrs. Oldfields chair, 
Mrs. Barry’s clogs, and Mrs. Bracegirdle's p.ittens 

H. Waltolk. Comb.\ c. -almanac = sense t ; -dance, 
a dance performed in clogs, or wooden-soled shues ; 
hence, -dancer. Hence Clo’ggy a. knotty, lumpy ; 
apt to clog ; full of clogging matter. Clo'gginess. 

Clog (klpg), v. ME. [f. the sb. ; cf. Clag v. ] 

I. To fasten a clog or block of wood to; to fetter 

by this means. a .fig. To load so as to en- 
cumber ; to hamper, impede 1583. 3. To en- 
cumber by adhesion 1526. 4. '1 o fill up so as 

to impede action or function ; to choke up, ob- 
struct 1586. 1 5. fig. To cloy -1704. 6. intr. 

(for reft.) To become obstructed, to stick (lit. 
and fig.) 1633. 7. To put wooden soles on 

(shoes, etc.) 1640. 

t. Chained, locked, and clogged, to stale his running 
awaie 1587. a. Fingers clogged wilh rings 1^3. 
Clogging it [an Estate] with Legacies Cowpkr. Toe. 
enterprise 1876. 3. Twrl. N. ill. ii. 66. 4. When the 

Eustachian tube is clogged up with mucus Jiufton. 
6, Move it sometimes, .that the seed* c. not together 
Evelyn. Hence ClO'gger, one who makes clogs, or 
wooden soles for shoes. 

IlCloison (kloi’z’n, klwazen). 1693. [Fr. 

L. type *clausionem t L clausus ; cf. Poison.] 
A prutition, division. 

||Cloisonn6 (klwazene), a. (sb.) 1863. [Fr. 
f. prec.J Divided into compartments : applied 
to enamels. Also ^ cloisonni enamel. 

In cloisonne enamels the compartments are made 
with thin plates set on edge upon a foundation plaque, 
and into these the variously coloured enamels are put 
in the state of powder, and then melted in the furnace. 
In champlevt, i.e. field-raised, enamel the compart- 
ments are excavated in the substance of the foundation 
plaque itself. 

Cloister (kloi*stai), sb. [ME. cloistre , a. OF. 

: — L. claustrum, f. claud -, clans-. ) x. An en- 

closed place, enclosure (arch,), a. \ place of 
religious seclusion ; a monastery or nunnery 
ME Also fig. 3. A covered walk or arcade 
connected with a monastery, college, or other 
building, serving sometimes as a place of exer- 
cise or study ; often running round the open 
court of a quadrangle ME. 
a. Fitter for a Cl oyster than a Crownc Daniel. 
The c . : monastic life. 3. To walk the studious 
cloister's pale Milt. Pens. 156. Comb. : c.-garth, 
the open court enclosed by a c. ; -wise adv. Hence 
Cloi'Rter&l, var. of Cloistral. Cloisterer, one 
who dwells in a &; whence tCloFstress, a nun. 
Clol'sterleaa a. Cloi'aterly a. proper to, or of 
the nature of, a c. 

Cloister (kloi*stai), v. 1581. [f. the *b.] x. 
To shut up in a Cloister (sense 2) 1591. 9. 

To shut up in any seclusion 1581. 3 .fig. To 
confine, restrain 1627. 4. To furnish with a 

Cloister (sense 3) 1625. 

x. High thee to France, And Cloyster thee in some 
Religious House R ich. It, v. i. 03. 4. Where, cloister'd 
round, the garden lay Scott. 

Cloistral (kloi-strkl), a. 1605. [& asprec. 

+ al. ] Pertaining to, or dwelling in, a cloister ; 
cloister-like. 

A C. Exercise Daniel. C. glades 1844. 


CLOSE 

Cloke, var. of CLOAK. 

Clomp, dial. f. Clamp or Clump. 
Clong, obs. f. Clung. 

Clonic (klp nik), a. 1849. [f. Gr. n\6vot vio- 
lent confused motion + -ic. J Path. Of spasms in 
which violent muscular convulsions take place; 
opp. to tonic. So HClonua (kld» a n#s) [ mod.L. , a. 
Gr.], a series of muscular contractions in which 
the individual contractions are visible 1899. 
Cloop(kl£p),r£. 1848. [Echoic.] The sound 
made by drawing a cork from a bottle, or any 
similar sound. 

He can imitate any . . c. of a cork wrenched from 
a bottle T hackeray. So Cloop v. to make this sound. 

Cloot (klut, Sc. kliit). Sc. and n. died. 1725. 
[ prob. a. ON. kl6 Claw. ] 1. The hoof, or one 
of its divisions, in the ox, sheep, swine, etc. 
a. pi. Cloots : the Devil 178 7. Hence Cloo*tle, 
dim. of Cloot (in both senses). 

Close (kl<?u S ). ME. [a. F. dos L. clausum. 
The final e Is merely graphic. J 

A. adj. I. x. gen. Closed, shut. Of vowel- 

sounds : Pronounced with lips partly closed, or 
with contraction of the oral cavity. Opp. to 
open. 1760. a. Enclosed or shut in; confined, 
n irrow. Const, in, from. 1489. 3. Strictly 

confined; also applied to the confinement ME. 
4. Shut up from observation ; hidden; secluded 
M E. 5. Of the atmosphere or weather : Con- 
fined, stifling, without free circulation ; opp. to 
fresh 1591. 6. Practising secrecy; leserved, un- 
communicative ; not open ME. 7. Close-fisted 
1654. 8. Not open to public access or competi- 
tion 1812. 9. Of a season: Closed for the pur- 
poses of sport 1814. +10. Strict, severe -1770. 

x. A c. mouth can heth no flies 1712. A c. carnage 
(mod.). ■. To c. prison Two Cent. ill. i. 2*5. C. 

alleys Scott. A c. landscape 1845. 3. Kept c. in 

aCasiell (Jrafton. Inc. arrest Wellington. 4. My 
hid and c. sins 1534- In a c. Parloure 1581. To keep 
c., lit c., etc. 5. Keepe them [silk worms] not in 
roomes too hot and c. 1599. ^ and sultry weather 

Anson. 6 . For se«-recie. No Lady closer 1 Hen . / V, 
11. ill. 113. 7. Ac., griping fellow Swift. 8 . C. 

borough: see Borough. 10. Dcvowi and clos con- 
version 1464. C. i/iouming : deep mourning. 

II. Of proximity. The primary notion is that 
of having intervening space or spaces closed up. 
1. Having the component pails near together; 
dense or compact in consistency or ariange- 
ment, e.g. of thickets , close-] .lanted ; Jig of 
reasoning , concise 1500. a. Jn immediate 
proximity, very near 1489; hence, with nouns 
of condition, e.g. close order, or of action, as dose 
fight , etc. 1625. Also fig. a. Close-litung 1468. 

4. Closely attached, intimate, confidential 1577. 

5. Of attention, etc. : Strict, minute, searching 

ic 62. 6. Said of a contest in winch the two 

sides are very nearly equal 1855. 

1. The water made U*elf way through the pores of 
that very c. metal Locke. Jig. A c. ie.cvmtr Coce- 
kidgk. a. But in c fight a champion grim Scorr. 
In c. proximity 1886. C. shaving a* the cause of 
collisions nt sea Adm. Colomb. fit;. A c. translation 
1718. Nam. Close to (by, on, upon) a wind. 3 Her 
simple c. cap Scott. 4. A c. Intimacy Sieki e, alli- 
ance 181^1 friendship Macaulay. 5. Under a c. cross- 
questioning 1857. 6. Vehement debates and c. 

divisions Macaulay. 

B. adv. (For the adverbial use of the adj, 
closely is now preferred.) 1. As near as can be, 
very near ME. ta- Secretly, covertly -1650. 
3. Tightly 1596. 4. « Closely 1642. 

k. Where all the guests sit c. G. Herbert. 3. C. 
plastered Hakington. 4. It is good to follow th« 
light c. Fuller. 

Comb. : tc.-guard, a guard In fence ; -harbour, 
one encloved l»y breakwaters or excavated in the 
shore ; -rolls, the rolls in which e.-writ*, etc., are re- 
corded ; -up, part of a cinema film taken at short 
range in order to magnify detail ; also Jig . ; -writs, 
writs closed and sealed under the great seal. 

Close (kldfes), sb} ME. [a. F. dos L. 
clausum ; are the adj.] 1. gen. An enclosed 
place, a. An enclosure about or beside a build- 
ing; e.g. ta quadrangle -1646; alarm-yard ME.; 
the precinct of a cathedral M E. 3. An entry 
or passage. Now, in Scotland, esp. one leading 
from the street to dwelling-houses, etc., at the 
back, or to a common stair. t4- An enclosing 
line, circuit -1645. 

s. fin c . : ip a closed place; shut up. Breaking 
one's e. (law L. etausum /rangers) 1 i.e. the visible 
or invisible boundary which enooses the land of every 
owner or occupier. a. Alla the hennes in the dal 


m (man), a (paw), ou (land), v (cat), f (Fr. ebsf). a (ever), ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (srt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), f (gat). 



CLOSE 

Chaucbr. Closes surrounded by the venerable abodes 
of deans and canons Macaulay. 

Close (khjaz), sb.* ML [f. Close vJ] x. 
The act of closing; conclusion, end. 9. Afus . 
The conclusion of a musical phrase, theme, or 
movement ; a Cadence 1597. 3. A closing 

or uniting together; union, junction 1501. 4. 

A closing in hght; a grapple 15^6. T5. The 

dosing in (of night, etc.). Dryden. 

I. When he shall cotne to his last c. [death] Bp. Hall. 

a. The air .prolongs each heavenly c. Milt. 3. The 
holy c. of lippes Twel. N. v. i. 161. 4. In eager c. 

With Death B. Cornwall. 

Close (kl<f'*z), v. [ME. do sen , a. F. dos- 
stem of clore : — L. claudereJ] I. x. tram . To 
stop up (an opening); to shut, cover in. ( Close 
is more general than shut, and hence is more 
used when the noLion is that of the resulting 
state.) s. intr. (for refl.) To shut itself, become 
shut ME. 3. tram. To Enclose, confine, shut 
up in, within Ohs. or arch, ME. Also fig. 4. 
1 o fill up; to bound, shut in 1697. 5. To cover 

from a blow or aim, or from sight ME. 

1 To c. a doro Ld. Bbknrrs, weary lips Gray 
Sleep .. clos'd mine eyes Milt P.L. viii 459 a. 
1 lie grave had closed over all he loved {mod ) 3. fir 

1 clun^ to all the present for the promise that it 
closed 1 'knnyson. 4. Lebanon closes the Land of 
Promise on the north Stanley. 

II. i. To biingto a close; to finish, complete 
ME. a. intr. To come to an end 1821. 

s. Toe one's days ME., a bargain Dickens To 
c . an account : see Account sb. a. The s>weet sum- 
mer doses Tennyson. 

HI. fi. To bring close together so as to leave 
no gap; to conjoin, unite, bind together, etc. 
-1655. Also trehn. (see quots.). a. intr. To 
coma close together; to join, coalesce, meet in 
a common centre 1551. 3. intr. To diaw near, 

approach close; also with about, on, round , 
upon 1523. trans., chiefly Naut. 1673. 4* To 

come to grips; to grapple with 1590. 5. 'To 

come to terms (with .1 person) 1603; to dose 
with an ofler, etc. : to accede to, accept 1645 ; 
to close upon, to agree upon 1698. 

1. Toe. files 1649, ranks 1796. S hoemaking. To 
C. a shoe : to join together the uppers. Eiectr. Toe 
a circuit : to unite its parts so as to make it complete, 
a. Many Lvnes c. in the Dials centre Hen V, 1 ii. 
sio. 3. The men closed round him {mod.). Toe 
the toind\ to come near to it, to luff. _ 4. Achilles 
closes with his haled foe Poi-k. 5. C- with him, gme 
him Gold IVint. T. iv. iv. 830. 

Clo-se-bodied, a. 1677. I. Of a coat, etc.: 
Fitting doscly. a. Of close g.ain 1726. 
Closed (klt'uzd). 1481. [Close v ., -ei»L] 
Shut up ; fenclosed ; limited to certain persons, 
etc. C. shop, an establishment in which only 
tr.ide-union memlrers .ire employed 1923. 
+Clo*se-fights, pi. 160a. Aaut. Laniers ol 
wood fitted with loopholes, stretching across 
a vessel in sevcia’ places; used as a place of 
rcti eat when a ship is lioarded. 

Clo*se-fi bted, a, 1608. That keeps the 
hand tightly shut ; usu. fig. loath to give, 
niggardly, penurious. Opp to open-handed. 

Close-grained, a. 1754. Having the 
structural elements tine and closely arranged; 
of close texiure. 

Clo se-ha nded, a. 1585. 1. - Close- 

fisted {arch.). a. Hand-to-hand. 

Clo*se-hauled, ppl. a , 1769. [See Haul.] 
Naut , With the sail-tacks hauled close, for sail- 
ing as near the wind as possible. 

Closely ^kltfu-sli), miv. 1559. [f. Close a. 
+ LY*. J 1. 1 n a Close manner ; usually opp. to 
openly, ta. Secretly, covertly, priv itely 1643. 

1. C. confined (»«*/.). Hair c. cut Payn. _ Mole- 
culm c. packed Tyndall. C. connected with the 
Sanskrit Borrow. To look at a case c. Lindlky. 
a. We have c. sent for Hamlet hither II ami. 111. i. 09. 

Closeness (kl^u-gncs) . 1450. [f. ns prec. j 
Close quality or condition. 

Small cLiffrens between® cloasne* and conaealyng 
156*. Almost stifled by the e, of the room Swirr. 
C. of texture 1699. C. of an imitation H. D. Traill. 
An Affectation of C. and Covetousness Addison. 

Close quarters, pi. 1753. I. Naut. - earlier 
Close-fic hts. 9 *fig. 1 mmediate contact with 
the foe 1809. 

fClO’Ser 1. ME. [a. Anglo-Fr. desert j-late 
L. clattsaria, f. dausus.] 1. An enclosed place ; 
a closet -1530. 9. That which encloses. [ App. 

— Closure In this sense.] -1605. 
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Closer 2 (kl^zai). 1611. [f. Close v .] x. 
One who or that which closes (in various senses) ; 
spec, the workman that closes the uppers of 
boots. 9. Building. A small stone or brick, 
used to end a wall, or course of brick woi k 1703. 

Close-reef(kl0« , s,riT),p. 1758. [See Reek. J 
To take in all the reefs ol (a sail or ship); orig. 
in pa. pple. Cloae-reefed. 

Close-stool (kldii s,st«l). MEL A chamber 
utensil enclosed in a stool or box. Also attrib . 

Closet (klp'zd), sb. ME. [a. OF., dim. of 
clos L. clausum', see Close x. A room 

for retirement ; a private room ; in later use al- 
ways a small room. Also transf. and fig. a. 
The private apartment of a monarch or poten- 
tate. Now Hist. ME. 3. A cabinet 1601; a 
side-room or recess for storing utensils, provi- 
sions, etc. 4. Short for ‘ Water-closet ' 1662. 
5. attrib. 16x2. 

1. When thou prayest, enter into thy c. Matt. vL 6. 
A play for the c. W. A. Wright, t C. 0/ the heart: 
the pericardium; also fig. 3. 1 haue lock'd the Letter 
in my ClossetZ.rariiLiii. 12. 5. tC.-sina: secret sins. 

Closet (klp’zet), V. 1595- U* I ),cc - s k*l To 
shut up in a closet, ns for piivate conference, or 
secret treaty; also fig. 

Our ConsLitutU'n was overthrown . . by closetting 
and corrupting Members of Parliament 169a fig. 
Oh why doth Neptune c. vp my deere 1595. 
fClosh, sbA 1477. [a. Flcm. and Du. klos 

howl (for playing).] A game, supposed by 
Cowell to be ninepins, prohibited by many 
statutes in 15-ibth c. -i86x. 

Closh, sb.* 157a. Swollen neck, a distemper 
in cattle -1727. erron . Founder 1726. 

Closure (kDu-gtQj). ME. [a. OF. :—L. 

clausura, f. claus-, claudere. ] +1. That which 

encloses, shuts in, or confines -1871. ta. An 
enclosed place -1609. f 3. The act of enclosing, 
etc.; being enclosed; enclosure -1711. 4. The 

act of shutting 1600; closed condition 1845 
1*5- A11 agreeing upon terms; agreement, union 
-1668. t6. That by which anything is fastened ; 
a fastening -1744 : spec * CLOSER 2 2. 1703 
7. A bringing to a conclusion; end 1588. 8. 

spec . The closing of a debate in a legislative as- 
sembly by vote of thehouseor byotherauihoriiy. 
See also Cloture, the French term, occasion- 
ally used at first. 1P82. 

1. Within the guiltie C. of thy Walla Rich Ilf, 111. 
iii. 11. 4 - Before Augustus's second c. thereof [i e. 

of the temple of Janus] Holland. 5 So much do 1 
desire a c. with you Ckomwkll. 6. Without a seal, 
wafer, or any c. whatever Pock. Hence Clo'fiure v. 
to apply the c. to (a debate or speaker). 

Clot (kl^t), sb. [OE. clott,clot , npp. f. WGer. 
klott - : — OTeut. *ktut/a-, f. same root as Du. 
klos block, log, and Cleat, Ger. kloss lump, 
etc. See also Clod. J 1. Atnass, lump, rounded 
mass; efi. a semi-solid lump formed of coagu- 
lated liquid. 9. A = Clod i. Still dial. ME. 
3 .fig. A dull fellow. B. Ions. 

z. Clots of gold Stow, of bToud 1676. Thewhiteofau 
egg, with spirit of wine, doth bake the egg into clots, 
as if it began to poch Bacon (J.k The c.: that part 
of Mood which turns solid, and separates from the 
serum or permanently liquid part. ! 

Clot (klpt), v. 1500. [f. prec.] X* trans. To 
free (lands) from clods; absol . to crush clods. 
Still dial. Cf. Clod v. 9. intr. To form into 
clots, lumps, eic. 1530. 3. Of fluids : To co- 

agulate, run into clots 1591. 4. trans . To cause 
to cohere in clots ; to cover with clots 1697. 
fClot-bird. 1544. [f. Clot clod.] The 

wheat-ear ( Saxico/a eenantke) ; so named as 
frequenting fallow-land, local. -1753. 

Clot-bur (kl/ut,b£i). 1548. [f. ClotejA + 
Bur ; cf. bonfire ,] The Burdock. 

Clote (klJut). [OE. cldte OTeut. tvpe 
*k/atfbn - : prob. conn. w. glei- to stick (see 
Clay).] The Burdock; also its prickly burs. 
Also applied to Clivers, the Bur-weed, the 
Yellow Water Ulv, etc. OE. 

Cloth (ktyjrt, sb. PI. Clothes in the sense 
•garments’; In other senses cloths (kld)>s, 
klc>tfz). [OE. cldfi, with WGer. cognates.] 

I, With a in sing, PI. cloths, + clothes , 1. A 

piece of woven or felted stuff, suitable for 
wrapping, spreading over, etc.; as, a Table- 
cloth ; fa sail ; a breadth of canvas in a sail ; 
a Canvas for painting on ; etc. fa. A length 
of woven fabric ; a piece -1791. 

1. Having a c. round the waist Lank. 
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n. Without a in sing, A fabric woven, felted, 
or otherwise formed, of filaments, as of wool, 
hair, silk, the fibres of hemp, flax, cotton, as- 
bestos, spun glass, wire. When used simply, 
usually a woollen fabric suitable for wearing 
apparel ; also, more specifically, a plain-wove 
woollen fabr.c ; as Bruad-CLOTH. ME. 

C. of gold: a c. woven wholly or partly of threads 
of gold. American c. : an enamelled leaf her- like c. 
To cut the coat accordtng to the c. (see Cui v.). 

III. [ See Clothes, j f collect. Clothing (no 
pi.) -1816 ta. A (single) garment -ME. ts* 
The distinctive dress worn by members of any 
calling or profession -1823. 4. Hence : One s 

profession ; e\p. the clerical profession. Cf. 

( OAT sb. 5. 1634. 

1. Gem le folks .. hue .. meat and claith Scott. 3. 
Unworthy of the king's c. 1740. 4. The e.: the 

clergy; the office of a cleigyman. 

' Comb . : c. -measure, the lineal measure used fore., 
in which the >ard is divided into quarters and nails 
(sixteenths'; -paper, a coarse paper used to lay be- 
tween the folds in pressing and finishing woollen 
cloths; -shearer, one who shears off the superfluous 
nap on woollen clothing after teaseling; -wo’rker, 
a m.mufaciurer of woollen c.s -yard, the yard by 
which c. was measured : chiefly in Clotk-yard shaft. 
Hence Clo thieJesB, clothesless, a. 

fCloth (klpp), v. 1599. [f. prec.] To make 
into cloth -1641. See also Clot he. 

Clothe (kl<?“tf ), v. Pa. t. and pple. clothed 
(kld^dd), clad (kla?d). [Two types ; a. OE. 
cld6ian\ whence ME. clathe (n. dial.), clothe, 
fi. OE. clarOan, whence ME. cladde , clad. Both 
f. (ult. ) *klaiPo m a Cloth.) x . tram. To cover 
or provide with clothing; to dress. Const, with, 
in. 9. mtr. (for refi.) To clothe oneself or be 
clothed ME. 3. trans. +To put on (ME. onl>); 
to cover as with clothing ME. 4. To cover 
with a cloth or cloths ; Naut. to rig ME. 5. 
transf. To cover as or as with clothing ME. 0. 
fig. To cover, invest, or endow, as with a gar- 
ment. Const, with, in. ME. 

1. Drousinesse shall cluaih a man with ragges Prtro. 
xxiii. 91. a. Care no more to cloath and eate Cyrnb. 

iv. ii. a66. 3. In mighty armes hp was yelad anon 

SrcxsFR F Q 1. ii- 11. 5. Winter when ‘lis clad wilh 

snow Cowley. Will .. blo<*oms c. the hawthorn 
*pray Scorr 6. Hast thou clothed his necke with 
thumkr Job xxxix. 19. So shall I cloath me in a 
forc’d content Oth. in. iv. 120. Thoughts .. in sighi 
thus clad Milt. P.K. ii. 65. 

Clothes (kDuffz, colloq. klJuz),j£. pi. [: — 
OK. cldOas, ME. clothes. See Cloih.] I. 
Covering for the person: wearing apparel; dress, 
ra'ment, vesture, b. pec. Garments washed or 
to be washed ME, 3. * Bed-clothes ME. 

I. Krcend, hou entridist thou hidir witbut bride 
clothis Wycuh Matt. xxii. ia. To wear finecloaths 
Fikloing. Send the c. loathe wash {mod.). a. So 
a bad me l.iy more C. on Ms feet Hen. l r , 11. iii. 94^ 
Comb : c.-Drush; -horse, a wooden frame on which 
c. are hung out to dry; -line, -rope, a cord or wire 
on which to hang out washed c. to dry t -moth, a 
small moth, of the genus Tinea , the larva of which is 
destructive to c. | -peg, -pin, a forked peg used to 
fasten c. on a c.-line; -press, a receptacle for c. 

Clothier (kl^> a fSiai). ME. forig. clother; 
see -ier. ] A maker of woollen cloth ; one who 
sells cloth and men's clothes ; a fuller and dresser 
of cloth {C/. S.); etc. 

Clothing vbl.sb. ME. [(.Clothe 

v . +-ING 1 . ] x. The action of Clothe v. ; also 
fig. 9. ClothescolJectively, apparel, dress ME.; 
tlivery, a Livery Company -1610. Also fig. 3. 
A covering or easing of doth, or the like; 
Mech. — Cleading 1789 ; Naut. sails 1798. 
1 *4* Clothmaking -1669. Also attrib . 

a The Scribes, which loue to goe in longc. Mark 
x ii. 38. fig. W ords are the Cloathing of our Though ts 
Swift. 4. C is plied in this city Fullkr. 
Clo'th-maker. ME. A maker of woollen 
cloth. 

Clot-poll, -pole. 1606. - Clod-poll. 
Clotted (ktpled), ///. a. 1605. (f. C LOT tr.] 
1. Gathered into clots, or clods. 9. Stuck to- 
gether In or with clots; covered with clots 1735. 

1. Clotted Cr 9 am : = CLOUTSD-cream. Wash off 
The c. blood Massingbb. a. The c. scourge 1804. 

tClo’tter, v. ME. [f. Clot v. ; cf. stutter , 
etc. } To run together In clots, to coagulate. 
trams, and intr. Also fig. -1700. 

The gore congealed was clottered in his hair Dbydsn. 
Hence tClcttered/^A a. *= Clottkd. 

Clotty <klp*ti), a. 1593. [f. Clots#. +-y*.] 
Full of dots, Indined to dot; +Cloddy. 


5 (Ger, Kifln). $ (Fr. p *u). ii (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dune). § (carl), e ^s) (th#re). i (fit) (r#tn). / (Fr. fain), fi (fox, Urn, earth). 
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D Cloture (kldfc/>'r). 1871. [F. »— OF. closturc 
L. claustura. var. of clausura, infl. by clau- 
strum. \ * Closure 8. Hence Cloture v. trans. 
end intr. {col log.) 

Clotweed. r/tre. 1804. [f. Clote r£.] The 
Bur-weed. 

NClou (klfi), 1883. [Fr., « nail, peg.] The 
point of greatest interest, the chief attraction. 
Cloud (kland), sb. [OE. chid, on OTeut. 
type *hlddos, f. same root as Clod, in sense of 
( mass formed by agglomeration, cumulus ] 
ti. A mass of rock, a hill -ME. ta. =■ Clop 
a, 3. -1460. 3. A visible mass of condensed 

watery vapour floating at various heights in the 
upper air ME. rhet . in //. The heavens ME 
4. transf. A cloud-like mass of smoke or dust 
floating in the air ME. 5. An appearance of 
dimness in a clear liquid or transparent body 
z 533» a patch of indeterminate outline on a 
surface of another colour 1606. 6. A cloud- 

like body of insects, birds, etc. ; hence, a multi- 
tude, a crowd ME. 7. A loose-knitted woollen 
scarf worn by ladies 1877. 8. transf. and fig. 

Anything that obscures or conceals 1509. 9. 

fig. Anything that darkens or overshadows with 
gloom, trouble, suspicion; a state of gloom, 
etc, ; a darkening of the countenance ME. 

^ Euery C engenders not a Storme 3 Hen. VI f v. 
Ill to. She is adu&n’st Aboue the Cloudea, as high 
as Heauen it selfe Rom. Jul. iv. v. 74. Magellanic 
Clouds', the two large nebulae near the south pole of 
the heavens so named. 4. A thickec. of incense went vp 
Keek. viiL 1 1. To blow ac.i to smoke tobacco (slang). 
3. A plain iron gray Nag ( with a c. in his face 1675. 
i. So greet a c. of witnessis Wyclif Heb. xii. x. A c. 
of gnattes Spenser, Locusts Milt., arrows Gibbon. 
8. To go abroad under c. of night 1752. In the 
clouds : obscure | fanciful 1 above the range of common 
understanding. 9. A c. of ignorance 157a, suspicion 
Me rivals, under a c. : in trouble or difficulties ; out 
of favour 1 with a slur on one's character. 

Comb . : C. -assembler, he who collects lbeclouds(tr. 
Gr. y«</>e\tiyeotTa, epithet of Zeus in Homer) ; -built 
a, built of clouds; fig. built in the clouds; -burst 
[Ger. Wolhenbruch) ( U.S.), a violent storm of rain, a 
waterspout f -capt, -capped a. having clouds about 
Its summit; -compeller, = cloud -assembler j also 
foe. a smoker ; -drift, a body of clouds drifting through 
the air s -rack, a collection of broken clouds drifting 
across the sky; -ring, spec, the cloudy zone of calms 
and variable winds at some distance on each side of 
the equator ; -wards adv. ; -world, = Cloudland 
Hence Clou'dage. rare, [see .age.} Clou'dless 
0. unclouded; Clou'dlessly adv. ; Clou'dless- 
ness. Clou*dlet, a little c. Clou-dscape (after 
landscape \ a scene composed of clouds (rare). 

Cloud (klaud), v . 1513. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. trans. To cover or darken with clouds; fig. 
to overshadow; to darken with trouble 1^83. 
a. transf. and fig. To render obscure; to dim, 
darken 1513. ta. To veil -1711, 4. To cast a 
slur upon, asperse, sully 1611. 5. To diversify 
with patches of undefined outline 1710. 

1. The moon being clouded presently is miss'd 
Shaks. Your dislikes . . Doth c. my ioyes with danger, 
and with sorrow 3 Hen. VI. iv. i. 74. a. Our moral 
judgement may., be clouded 1836. 4. To heare My 

Soueraigne Mistresse clouded so Wint. T. 1. il 38a. 

II. intr, 1. To become cloudy or dim; to be- 

come overcast with clouds. Const over, up. 
156a. 9 .fig. To become gloomy 1588. 

a Worthies away, the Scene begins to c. Shaks. 
Cloudland (kltnrdlaend). 1817. poet, and 
rhet. 1. The region of clouds ; a * cloudscape \ 

а. fig. A region of fancy, my tli, or unreality 1847. 
Cloudy (klcnrdi), a. OE. [f. Cloud sb. + 

-v. 1 1 1 . Rocky ; hilly -ME. 9. Of cloud; of or 
pertaining to the clouds ME. 3. Characterized 
by, or full of, clouds ME. 4. Not clear; having 
cloud-like markings 1587. 5 .fig. Darkened by 

ignorance, etc.; dim, obscure, indistinct ME. 

б. Darkened by misfortune, grief, anger, fore- 
bodings, etc.; gloomy, sullen, frowning ME. 

a. He spake unto them in the c. pillar Ps. xeix. 7. 
The cloud ic region 1633. a. The c. north Dryden. 

t , C. Ale 16; o. 5, 1 he c. knowledge of mankinde 
idnrv. o. The Scithians. .have all c, foreheads 
1650. Hence Clou'dily adv. Clotrdlnesa. 

Clough (klrf, klau). [Repr. OE. +cI6h, 
eldges, prob. =OHG. kldh (Sievers).] 1. A ra- 
vine or valley with steep sides M E. ta. Occas. 
-'cliff’ -ME. 

Clough, erron. sp. of Cloff, Clow. 

Clour f klfl*i), sb. Sc. and n. dial. 1508. [?] 
A bump (on the head); a knock such as would 
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raise a bump; a dint. Hence Clour v. to raise 
a lump on (the head), etc. 

Clout (klaut), sb. 1 arch, and dial. [OE. cl til, 
? f. an OTeut. *kl£toe, pre-Teut. type *gludo m -s 
from same root as Clot, Cleat, in the sense 
of * lump, piece of stuff ’,] z. A piece of cloth, 
leather, metal, etc. ; a patch. 9. A plate of 
iron ; esp. one fixed on an axletree, to prevent 
wear. [Cf. Cleat.] Now dial. OE. 3 .spec. 
A rag; a cloth {esp. one put to mean uses) ME. 
t4. spec, in pi. Swaddling clothes -x8a6. tfi. 
Archery. Tne mark shot at ; ellipt . a shot that 
hits the mark -1820. 6. A heavy blow, esp. with 

the hand. Cf. Clod sb. Now dial. ME. 

1. Goutes and patches pieced one by one *561. 3. 

Driven, like turkeys to market with a stick and a red 
c. Sterne. Till May be out Ne'er cast a c. Pnrvb. 
3. Though the c. we do not always hit 8. Jons. 
Comb. c.-nail, a flat headed nail, used for fastening 
a c. on an axle, studding boots, etc. 

Clout, shA Now dial. [ME. elute, ?f. (nit.) 
OTeut * kid ton-', same root as prec.] 1. Clot 
of earth, clod. +9. Clouted cream -z6a8* 
Clout (klnnt), v. Now arch, or dial. ME. 
ff. Clout sb. 1 ] I. trans. To mend with a 
Clout; to patch. Also fig. ta. To put in, 

on, or to by way of a patch. AKo absol. To 
add patches -1581. 3. To protect with an iron 

plate; also, to stud shoes wuh clout-nails ME. 
f4 •fig. To patch clumsily or botch up -160a. 
5. To cover with, or as with, a cloth larch.) 
1579. 0. To cuff heavily. Now dial ME. 

x .fig. Heclowtclh the old broken holes with patches 
of papistry Balk. 5. He . .showed a leg clouted up 
1709. 6. The late Queen of Spain took off one of her 
cnapines, and clowted Olivarez about the noddle 
withit Howell. Hence Clou ted ppl.a 1 Cloti'ter, 
a cobbler or pateber ; a botcher. -fClou'terly a. 
and adv. 

Clou*ted , ppl.a. 2 1549. [f. Clout sb. 2 '] 

Said of cream obtained by scalding, which 
makes it thick or clotted. 
fClou-t-shoe. Now (arch.) Clouted shoe. 
1463. [?pa. pple. of Clout v. + Shoe.] i. A 

shoe studded with large-headed nails. (Or ?u 
patched shoe.) t9. One who wears clouted 
shoes; a boor. (Cf Colin Clout ) -1704. 

1. The dull swain., with bis clouted shoon Milt. [Cf. 
'clowted brogues * Cymb. iv. ii. 214 ] 

Clove (klJuv), sb. 1 [OE. clufu OTeut 
*klut&~, klobd-\ f. weak-grade stem o{*kleuf-. 
Cleave. | z. One of the small bulbs which 
make up the compound bulb of garlic, shallot, 
etc. 9. A natural segment of a fruit 1634. 
Hence +Cloved ppl. a. divided into cloves. 
Clove (klJRv), sb. 2 [ME. clow[e. a. F. clou , 
in full clou de gtrofie, * ^irofle nail' (see Clove- 
gillyflower), clou being added to firofie from 
the resemblance of a single bud with its stalk 
to a nail, clou, L. clavus . ) z. The dried flower- 
bud of Caryophyllus aromaticus, much used as 
a pungent aromatic spice. (Usu. in pi.) 9. 
The tree, Caryophyllus aromaticus , orig. a na- j 
tive of the Moluccas 1594. 3- Short for clove- 

pink, or clove-gillyflower 1746. 4. Cloves. A 

cordial flavoured with this spice 1852. I 

Comb.: C.-bark, the bark of Cinnamomum Culila - 
wan } which has a flavour of cloves ; -pink, a c. -seen ted 
species of Dianthus : see Clove-gillyflower. 

Clove, sb,& ME. [Repr. Anglo-L, clavus , 
Anglo-Fr. clou . ] A weight formerly used for 
wool and cheese, equal to 7 or 8 lbs. avoirdupois. 
Clove, sbP l/. S. 1779. [a. Du. Move, also 
kloof, split, cleft.] A rocky cleft; a gap, ravine : 
used chiefly in place-names ; as, C. of Kaater- 
skill , Stony C. 

Clove (klJ"v),v. 1863. [f. Clove sb . *] To 
spice with cloves; to stick (an onion, etc.) with 
cloves. 

Clove, pa. pple. 1561. Short f. Cloven, 
still occas. in verse. Hence c-'hltch, a hitch 
round a spar, etc., formed by passing the rope 
twice round in such a way that both ends pass 
under the centre of the loop in front; -hook, an 
iron clasp in two overlapping parts, used for 
bending chain-sheets to clews of sails, etc. 
Clove, pa. t. of Cleave v . 
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4>vAAov leaf. In F.ng. the Anglo-Fr. gilofrt has 
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passed through gillofer, gillo flower, to gilly- 
flower (and jfuly-jlower). See also Gilly- 
flower.] ti- The spice Clove jA* i. -i486. 
9. A clove-scented species of Pink ( Dianthus 
Caryophyllus ), whence the carnation, etc. 1535. 
Cloven (klJu-v’n), ///.«. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Cleave v. J Divided lengthwise ; split. 

C. hoof or foot, the divided hoof of ruminant quad- 
rupeds; ascribed in migan mythology to the god 
the Devil, and often used allusively 


Hence 


Pan, and thence to t 

as the indication of Satan, or Satanic agency, 
c.-hoofed, -foo ted adjs. 

Clover (kl0u*vw). [OE. riabre , cldfre , spp. 
: — O I eut. type klaiMn-\ cf. OHG. chlio, -wes 
(MHG. kll •woes, mod.G* klee) masc. 'clover.' 
The usual M E. form wasr/swr.] The common 
name of the species of Trefoil ( Trifolium. N.O. 
Leguminosx), esp. T. repens and T, fra tense, 
both cultivated largely for fodder. Applied also 
locally to many plants with similar characters. 

Phr. To live (or be) in c. 1 to live luxuriously, as 
cattle do in a field of c. 

Comb. : c.-hay worm, the larva of a moth , A sofia 
CM/rt/u, ver> destructive to clover -hay in N. Amenta; 
-weevil, a small weevil, Apion apri< a ns, which feeds 
on the seeds of c. Hence Clo'very a. (rare). 

Clever, v. 1649. IX the sb.] To sow or 
lay down with clover. So Clo'vered ppl. a, 
sown or covered with clover. 
tClover-grasit - Clover. 

Clovir (kum), sb. ME. [A false sinmilar £ 
Clowes, clowis, in ME. clowse, clowze, OE. cltlse, 
a. late L. clusa, var. of clausa, a closed place 
or way. In the 18th c. erron. spelt clough, by 
engineers, etc. ) 1. A dam for water. ? Obs. 

9 . A sluice 1483. 

Clow(e>gllofre, etc., earlier £ Clove- 

GILLYKLOWKR. 

Clown (kloun), sb. 1563. [prob. of Low 
German origin. ] 1. A countryman, or peasant; 

a boor. 9. transf. An ignorant, uncouth, ill- 
bred man 1583. 3. A fool or jester; in mod, 

use, one of the characters in a pantomime, a 
circus, etc. 1600. Also attrtb. 

1. The c., the child of nature, without guile Cowper. 
A clod -paled C. 1753. a. By blood a king, at heart 
a c. Tennyson. 3. The clowne shall make tho*e 
laugh whose lungs are tickle a’ tb* sere Hand. 11. ii. 
336. Hence tClownage. behaviour or function of 
a c. Clownery, clownishness, performance of a c. 

Clown (kloun), v. rare. 1579. [f the sb.] 
To perform as a (stage-)clown. To c. it : to 
play the clowm. 

Clownish (klau-nif), a. 1570. [f. Clown 
rA + -ISH.J I. Of, belonging, or proper to a 
Clown. 9. Clown-hkc, rude, boorish; igno- 
rant; clumsy; coarse 1581. 

x. In c. apparell 1581. a. C. or uncivill fa s h io n s 
1586. Hence Clownlah-ly adv., -ness. 
Clownshlp(klau*nJlp). 1606. [See - ship.] 
The condition or estate of a clown or clowns; 
also as a mock title. 

cioyfkloi),*'. 1 ME. [Aphet.f.flr/ojp Acloy.] 
+1.T0 nail (ME. only), tfl* To pierce with or as 
w ilh a nail -1726. t3- To spike (a gun) -1768. 

t4- To stop up, block (a passage, etc J ; to crowd 
or fill up -1636. +6 .fig. To clo$ (movement, 
etc.) ; to weigh down -1665. 0. r l o fill to loath- 

ing; to surfeit, lit. and fig. Also absol. 1530. 

a. He never shod horse but he cloyed him Bacon. 
[A wild boarl with his cruelltu*k him deadly cloyd 
Spf.nsei F. Q. in. vi. 48. 4. To c. a harbour by 

sinking ships laden with stones Speed. 6 . Who can 
. r, the hungry edge of appetite By bare imagination 
of a Feast Rich. If, 1. iii. 296. fig. Often preaching 
cloyeth the people Udall. fCloymcnt. satiety 
rare). Cloysome a. rare, of cloying quality. 
fCloy, vfi rare . ? 4 To claw * (Steevens) ; * to 
strike the beak together* (Johnson). Cymb. V. 
iv. 1 18. 

Cloy -less, a. 1606. That does not Clot 

(sense 6 \ 

fCloyne, cloine, v. 1538 [cf. OF. duigner, 
var. of cligner. ) 1. intr. To cheat, deceive 

-1569. a. trans. To take furtively or fraudu- 
lently; to grab -1566. 

Club (kl-vb), sb. [ME. dubbe, dobbe, prob. 
ad. ON. clubba, var. of klumba ; f. same root 
as Clump, q. v. Cf. club-foot (ed. J 
LiiA heavy staff for use as a weapon, thin 
at one end for the hand, and thicker at the 
other ; also * Indian clubs. 9. A stick or bat 
used in various games of ball, as golf, hockey, 


r(iMBi). a (pass), au(kwd). v {put). f(Fr. chrf). » (ev*r). »i (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (ast). i (Psych#). 9 (what). 
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etc. X450. 3. The butt-end of a gun 1724. 4. 

Any club-shaped organ, structure, etc. 1707. 

s. The geaunte bare a dubbe Caxton. f Club* are 
trump 1 physical force b to rule the day) a punning 
allusion to 1 1 . 4. A noee which had a reel c. to it 

Marryat. A c., otherwise a very thick pigtail 1850. 
IL In cards. pL The suit of cards distin- 

S uished by the representation of a trefoil leaf in 
lack; in sing, a card of this suit. 

[A tr. of Sp. bos to, or It. hasten* (see Basto, Barton), 
the ‘dub* figured on Spanish cards. The English 
figure is the French trifle, trefoil.] 
m. A combination. [See the vb. The course 
of development is uncertain. ] ti. Combination 
into one mass; aggregate -1674. ta. A com- 
bination of contributions to make up a total 
sura ; one share of this -1792. +3* A social 

meeting the expenses of which are jointly de- 
frayed -i8oz. +4. A clique; a secret society 
” I 73°* 5* An association of persons meeting 

periodically (under certain regulationsjrat some 
house of entertainment, for social intercourse, 
etc. 1670. 0. An associadon of persons inter- 

ested in the promotion of some object ; ns Al- 
pine, Yacht C„ etc.; Benefit , Goose C., etc. 1755. 
7. An association of persons formed mainly for 
social purposes, ana having buildings for the 
exclusive use of the members, and always open 
to them as a place of resort, or, in some cases, 
of temporary residence 1776 ; the buildings oc- 
cupied by such a society 1837. Also attrtb . 

a. We dined merry : but my c. and the rest come to 
7/6*/,, which was too much Purrs. 3. This Tavern, 
where they held their C. Da Fob. 4. The Jacobite 
dubb Luttrrll. 5. In my absence they hacf erected 
a C. and made me one Swift. 7. They sent for me 
at my c. 1883. 

Comb. : c.-houae, the bouse occupied by a c. 1 -land 
(colloq.\ the vicinity of St. James's, in London ; 
•money, subscription to a benefit c. or provident 
society) -root, a disease of turnips, etc., anbury; 
-wood, Casuarina. Hence Clu'bbable, clubable 
a. fit to be a member of n c. Cln'bbish a. clownish 
(dial.)t addicted to clubs. Clu’bless a. 

Club (klnb), v. 1593. [f- Club sb. J.] 1. 
To beat with or as with a club. a.Togather into 
a dub-like mass 1625; hence, to gather together 
1641. 3. intr, To combine together 1649. 4. To 
combine, or contribute, to a common end 163a. 
5. To combine, or contribute, to make up a total 
sum 1655. fl. Mil. To throw into a confused 
mass 1806. 7. Naut. To drift down a current 

with an anchor out (Diets.). 

s. To c. a musket : to use it as a cluh. a. Hair 
clubbed, atop, Chinese fashion Forrest, To c. quota- 
tions Milt. 4. They clubbed their small means 
together Carl VLB. 5. To find out a ninepence to c. 
with me for the coach Pepyr. 6. To c. the battalion 
W iNDH am. Hence Clu'bbing vbL sb ., spec, a disease 
in cabbages, etc. 

Clubbed (klobd \ppl.a. ME. 1. [f.thesb. 
+ -KD.J Shaped like a dub ; thick-set. a. [f. 
the vb. ) Used as a club 1734; thrown into a 
confused mass, as a c. battalion 1823. 

Clubber (kltrbai). 1633. [f. Club v. or sb. 
+ -f.r. ] x. One who clubs or belongs to a club, 
a. One who wields a club 2887. 

Clubbism (klxrbiz’m). 1837. [f. Club sb. 
-(--ism.] The dub system. 

To passionate Constitutionalism . . C will . . seem the 
root of all evil Carlyle. So Clu’bbist, a member 
or supporter of the political clubs of the French Revo- 
lution, or of their principles, a member of a club. 

fClub-fiat. 1575. A large clenched fist; 
hence, a rough, brutal fellow -1589. So Club- 
Hated a. 

Club-foot 1538. X, A name for various 
distortions, generally congenital, which give 
the foot a lumpy, club-like appearance. fl. A 
foot of a stunted, lumpy appearance 1683. Also 
attrih . Hence Clu-b-footed a. 

Club-haul (klfl*b,hgl), v. 1794. Naut. To 
taok a ship by letting the lee-anchor down as 
soon as the wind is out of the sails, by which 
her head is brought to wind; when she then 
pays off, the cable is cut. and the sails are 
trimmed to the "thar tack : a last resort in very 
perilous positions. 

Club-law. i6xa. The use of the club, or 
physical force, as contrasted with argument; 
law of the physically stronger. 

Argument a ad baculmm , vulgarly termed dub- 
lew 1899. 

Club-man (kltrbmfcn). T597. I. A man 
armed with a club. fl. A member of a club 1851. 


Club-mc ^ (kl®'b,m^s). 1597. [tr.L .Mus- 
cat c lav at us .] A name properly applied to 
Lycopodium clavatum from the club-like shape 
of its upright fertile spikes of spore-cases; 
thence extended to other, and occas. to all, 
Lycopodiacex. 

Clu'b-ri sen 1645. Eng. Hist. -= Club- 
man 1. 

Clu*b-ruah* 1677. Any plant of the genus 
Scirpus (N.O. Cyperace*). 

Club-6tiaped(klp'b^/ipt),a. 1770. Thick- 
ening towards one extremity which is blunt and 
rounded; in Zool. and Bot . *=> Clay ate. 

Clu-bster. 1727. [See-sTER.] - Clubman. 

Cluck (kink), j£. 1703. [Echoic; cf. Cluck 
v. ] 1. inter j. An imitation of the abrupt hollow 

guttural sound made by a hen desiring to sit or 
calling her chickens 1829. 9. A name for this, 

or any similar sound, *./. tho S. African click 
(see Click j*. 1 5) 1703. 

Cluck (kink), v. 1481. [Echoic ; cf. Clock 
v* (OE. cloccian).] x. intr. To make the sound 
described under Cluck sb., or any similar 
sound 1611. ta. trans. To call (chickens) as a 
hen does. Also fig. -X687, 

m. fig- That be may c. sinners to himself 1658. 

Clu-dder, n., a var. of Cloduek, q. v. 

Clue (kl£, klUJ). 1596. A later sp. of CLEW, 
q. v. Used in all senses, but esp. in the fig. 

A c. of yarn 1834. And treads the maze of life 
without a c. Pomfret. A c. to the identity of one 
C. Broni t Research which has.. joined the broken 
c.of aistory from contemporaneous monuments Birch. 
Hence Clue’less a. Comb, c.-line : see Clew-line. 
fClum, sb. (inter;.) ME. [?] I. Silence, 
quiet (ME. only), a. ?A note of silence; cf. 
mum / -1616. 

Clumber (klnmbaj). 1865. [f. Clumber, a 
seat of the Duke of Newcastle, j Name of a 
breed of spaniels. 

Clump (klnnp), sb. 1586. [» LG. klump , 
MLG. klumpe . Cf. OE. clympre Clumpkr. In 
ON. klump - appears as klumo whence klumba, 
klubba , Club.] 1. A compact (shapeless) mass, 
a heap, a lump 1690. a. A cluster; a tuft; a 
patch 1586. a- Clumps ; a parlour game of 
questions and answers X883. 4. A thick extra 

sole on a shoe 1879. 6- Mining. *= Clunch 

1865. Ti Erron . used for Clamp 1825. 

a. A c. of Scots Fir Trees *759. New clumps of 
young plants Vines. Comb, c.-boot, -shoe, one 
with a c.-sole, or thick double sole for rough wear. 
Hence Clu'mpiah a. heavy and clumsy. Chrmpy 
a. clump-like) dumpish. 

Clump (klnmp), v. 1665. [Partly f. Clump 
sb.; also echoic.] 1. To tread heavily and 
clumsily. 2. trans. To put together into a 
clump; to plant in a dump 1824. 3. To add 

an extra thick sole; to dog. lienee Clumped 
ppl. a . tclubbed, as in clumbed foot \ furnished 
with dumps of trees, or with dump-soles. 

Clumper, sb. Now dial. [OE. clympre ; tee 
Clump sb.] — Clump sb. 1. 
fClumper, v. 1562. [fl prec.] To form into 
lumps or masses -1647. 

Vapour? . .Clumper'd in balls of clouds H. More. 

Clumps, a game ; see Clump sb. 3. 

Clumse, a. (sb.) Hove dial. 1611. [prob. 
of Norse origin; cf. Clumse v.] Benumbed 
with cold; hence, stupid; unhandy, lazy; in 
mod. dial., also, surly. 

tClumse, v. [ME. clumsen ; perh. of Norse 
origin. Cf. mod. Norw. klumsa , intensive of 
kluma, to make motionless, etc. The stem 
klum- is in ablaut relation to klam- in Clam 
and Clem.] i* To be or become numb with 
cold (ME. only). a. trans. To stupefy (ME. 
only). Hence tClumsed, dumat ppl . a . 
Clumsy (kln-msi), a. 1597. [App. f. Clumse I 
v . + -V. Not In Shaks.] 1 1 . Benumbed with cold 
-1602. a. Acting or moving as if benumbed ; 
heavy and awkward; ungainly, unhandy 1597. 
3. fig. Ill-contrived, awkward x68x. 4. Ruddy 
constructed ; inelegant, unwieldy 1763. 

x. Clumsie winter Marston. a. Clumsie fingers 
Ray. A c., aukward, and unhandy people Swift. 
3. In c. verse, unlick’d, unpointed Drydfn. C. apolo- 
gies Swift. 4. The boots. .are a trifle c. (mod.). 
Hence Clumsily ado. Chrmaineas, c. quality. 
Clunch, a. Now dial. 1776. [prob. f. LG, 
klunt, Du. hlont • lump, clod, down ' ] Lumpy; 
stiff ; thickset, • chunky ' in figure. 


She is fat, and c., and heavy, still u&ly Mao. D'Afiw 

Bl AY. 

Clunch (klnnj), sb. x6oa. [prob. sb. use of 
prec. But cf. bump, bunch , etc.] z. A lump 
(dial.). s. A lumpish fellow, a lout. Now 
dial. x6oa. 3. Any of various stiff clays 1679. 
4. A soft limestone forming one of the beds of 
the lower chalk 1823 

Clunch, v. rare . 1628. By- form of Clench. 
Hence tCluncliflat,a clenched fist (lit. and fig.); 
a miser. 

Clung (klrm), ppl. a. arch, and dial. ME. 
[f. Cling v.l Drawn together, shrunk; of soil : 
Clinging, stiff. 

Clung, pa. t. and pple. of Cling n., q. v. 

]- Clung, v. 1601. By-form of Cling v. -17 15. 

Cluniac (kl**nisek). 1631. [ad. med.L. 
Cluniacus , f. Cluny.] adj. Belonging to the 
monastery of Cluny, near M&con in France. 
sb. A monk of Cluny. So Cluniace -nsian, 
Cltuisb 

Clupeold (klfl|pi|Oid). 1880. [f. L. clupea 
a kind of small river-fish, taken as the generio 
name of the herring, etc. -f-OiD.] A fish belong- 
ing to the herring family (Clupeidu). 

Clufiter(kl»*st2j) t sb. Also giusXcr (Spenser). 
[ OE. clyster, occas. cluster = N Ger. bluster, app. 
from same root as clot, clout, cleat; see Clot.] 
z. A collection of things of the same kind, grow- 
ing closdy together; a bunch, fa. A rounded 
mass ; a dot -1^548. 3. A number of persons, 

animals, or things close together; a group, 
swarm, crowd ME. Also fig. 

\. The gluaters of ripe grapes Spenser. A c. of 
nuttis 1483, egges Eden, flowers Gray. 3. As bees., 
all ioac. Purchah. Clusters of islets Sir J. Rom, 
stars x8«4* fig. Ideas .. in clusters Tucker. Comb. 
c. -candlestick, a branched candlestick. Hence 
Chrstery a . (Diets.) 

Cluster (kltrstw), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
trans . To gather or group in clusters; to cover 
with clusters ME. a. intr. To congregate in a 
cluster 154 x ; to grow or be situated in a cluster 
or clusters 1590. 

x. Not less. . would . . The foxglove c. dappled bells 
Trnnysom. Ylion was . . clustnt with towres ME. 
a. Woes c. r rare are solitanr woes Young. fCurla] 
clustered round her head Words w. Hence Clus- 
tered ppl. a., spec, in clustered pillar, etc. t * several 
slender pillars or shafts attached to each other so as 
to form one ' (Gwilt), Clu’ateringly ado. 

fClustcrfist 1611. [f. Cluster in sense of 
lump; cf. clunchfist. ] A clumsy- or close-fisted 
fellow; a lout, a niggard -1675. 

Clutch (klrtj), sb.f [ M E. clokc. Sc. cluke. 
Clutch is app. assim. to Clutch v ., q. v.] x. 
The claw of a beast or bird of prey, or of a 
fiend : mostly in pi. ; also contempt . the human 
hand. 9. The band, or in pi. * hands in a sense 
of rapacity and crudty ’ ( J .). Now usu. grasp. 
1526, 3. Tight grip or grasp ; clutching 

1784. 4. An act of grasping at 1831. g. 

Mech. A coupling for throwing the working 
parts into or out of action at will 18x4. 6. 

Mech. A contrivance with two hooked arms for 
clutching bodies to be lifted by a crane, etc. 1870. 

s. But Age . . hath caught me in his c. it ami. v. L 
80. The Clutches of the Hangman Steele. 3. The 
c. of poverty Cowper. 4. An expiring c. at popularity 
Carlyle. Comb, c.-flflt, a miser also as aty. 
Clutch* sb. 2 1721. A var. of CLRTCH. 
Clutch (klxffj), v. 1 [ME. ducche(n 9 app. a 
var. of clicche , Clitch. The ME. doke took 
the form, and reacted on the meaning, of dutch , 
so that ' to clutch * is now mainly ' to grasp with 
clokts or claws \1 +1. — Clitch 1, 9. -1703. 

a. trans. To seize with daws or dntohes; to 
seize eagerly ME. Also absoL 3. To hold 
tightly in the dosed hand x6oa. 4. 

intr. To make a dutch at 1831. 

x. Not that I haue the power to c. my hand. When 
his fairs Angela would salute my palms Shaks. a. 
1 clutched up the cat Helm. 3. It this a Dagger 
which I see before met Come, let me c. thee Shaks. 
fig. To & the globe in one intellectual grasp O j ‘-fi, 
4. How we c. at shadows Carlylb. 

Clutch, vfi [£, Clutch sb.*] To hatch 
(chickens). Goldsm. 

Clutter (kin-tax), sb. 1380. [Cf. with sense 
x Clotter ; with others duster and clatter. ] 
tx. A clotted mass -x6ix. a. A confused col- 
lection x666; crowded confusion, litter (dial 
and f/. 5 .) 1694. 3. Bustle, stir (arch. ) 1649; 

hubbub (arch. )x6$6; mingled rattle (arch. } 1655. 


6 (Ger. Kbln). b (Fr. peu). ti (Ger. Mailer), ti (Fr. dime). 9 (carl). 8 (e*) (thsre). i (fl) (rein). { (Fr. fain). $ (fir, fern, earth). 
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a. A c. of Citations 1666. He saw what a C there 
was with huge, over-grown Pots R. L'Estrange. 3. 
I heard such a c. of small shot Vanbrugh. 

Clu tter, v. 1556. [Sec the sb.l +1. intr. 
To clot. Also trans . -1676. a. To crowd to- 
gether in heaps <556. a* To run in bustling 
disorder or with a confused noise ; to make a 
clatter 1602. 4. To crowd with a litter o( things 
1674. 5. To utter words confusedly 1654. 

Hence Clu'ttennent, confused bustle, crowd. 
Cly, sb . 7 'hicvcs' cant. 1690. [prob. from 
same root as Claw.] Money ; also, a pocket. 
So Cly v. to take ; esp. to steal. 

Clydesdale (kUi-d/dsil). 1831. A breed 
of heavy draught horses orig. from the Clyde 
valley, Scotland. 

Clypeaster. 1 836. [f. L .elypeus ( - clipeus) 
+ Gr. harrjpJ] Zool. A genus of echinoid Echi- 
noderms, allied to the common sea-urchin, but 
having mouth and vent both below. Hence 
Clypea*8trold a. and sb. 

Clypeate (kli'pi/'t), «. 17TT. [f. ns prec.] 
Shaped like a round shield. So Cly 'peiform a. 
Clypeo-, comb. £ Clypeus, as m c. -frontal 
( Lintom .), common to the clypeus and front. 
Clypeole(kli*p*^ul). 188a. [ad.L .clypeolutn, 
dim. of clyoeum.] A little shield; ‘term ap- 
plied to the lamina on the inner surface of which 
the sporangia are attached in Equisetum 
Hence Cly'peolar a. formed like a c. Cly- 
peolate a. furnished with clypcoles. 

(I Clypeus (kli*pi£s). 1834. [a. L., prop. 

clipeus. ] jEntorn . The broad shield-shaped 
part of the head of some insects. Hence Cly- 
peal a. of or pertaining to the c. 

Clysmian (kli-zmi&n), a. rare . 1882. f f. 
as next + -IAN.] Epithet of soils produced by 
transport and mechanical deposit, of which 
water has been tiie agent. 

Clysmic (klrzmik), a. 1847. [f. Gr. *Au- 
fffiut + -ic.] Washing, cleansing. 

Clyster (klistaj), sb. M E. [a. L. clyster, Gr. 
mKvar-qp, £ k\v(*ip to wash out, drench.] z. 
A medicine injected into the rectum ; an injec- 
tion, enema; occas., a suppository. ta. The 
pipe or syringe used in injection 1527. Hence 
Clyster v. to treat with clysters. tClysterize 
v to inject as a a Comb, c.-pipe * Clyster a. 
Cn-, in OE. and early M E. See Kn-, 
Cnemial (knfmial), a. 1871. [f. Gr. Ktrqpr) 
+ -(i)al.] Relating to the tibia. 

IlCnida (knai’dA). PI. cnidse. 1876. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. Kvtdrj nettle.] Zool ’. The nettle cell 
of the Ccelenterata (jelly-fish, etc.), in which 
their sting resides : usually called nematocyst. 
Hence CnPdobl&st [Gr. 0Aa<7T<5r], the cell in 
which a nematocyst is developed. Cnl'docll 
[ L. cilium\, the external irritable ciliary process 
of cnidoblast-s. Cnidophore [Gr. -<popos], a pro- 
cess bearing a battery of cnidoblasts. 

Co. 1759. I- (k<7«). An abbrev. of Company; 
used esp. for: The partners of a firm whose 
names do not appear in the style or title. a* 
A written abbrev. of county 1886. 

Co-, prefix , repr. L. com-, con-, co-, in the 
sense of ‘ together \ * in company *, * in com- 
mon ', 1 joint, -ly *, * equal, -ly ‘ reciprocally 
‘ mutually It combines with verbs, adjs., ad- 
verbs, and sbs. a. Math, (short for complement). 
Used in the sense * • . . of the complement or 
■ complement of . . .* ; see Cosine, Co-lati- 
Tudk, etc. 

-tCoacervate (as next, or kAq&sff'jvA), a. 
I6a6 (ad. L. coacervatus\ see next. ] Heaped 
together; gathered into one place -1677. 
Coacervate (koiae-sajvru), v. ? Obs. 1623. 

[ad. L. coacervat coacervare. 1 To heap toge- 
ther; accumulate; also fig. Hence Coacerva*- 
tion, the action of heaping together, or fact of 
being heaped together; a mass heaped together. 
Coach (kflbtf), ib. 1556. [In i6ih c. coche , 
a. Fr. Cf. Sp. and Pg. coche. It. cocchio; Ger. 
kutsche , etc. All are from Magyar kocsi (pro- 
nounced kotji), ‘ungaricum currum [quemj 
kotezi vulgo yocant Kocsi is in form an adj., 
meaning ‘ of Kocs (kotj) a place between Raab 
and Buda.] z. A large kind of carriage : in 
x6th and 17th centuries, usually a state carriage ; 
now, usually, a large close carriage with four 


wheels, with seats inside, and several outside, 
used for public conveyance of passengers (see 
Stage Coach). Applied by railway employes 
to a railway oarriage : in U.S. esp. a sleeping- 
car 1 806. 9. Naut. An apartment near the stern 

of a man of war, usually occupied by the captain 
1660. 3. Univ. colloq. A private tutor who 

* coaches ' a pupil 1848 ; also, transf, one who 
trains others for an athletic contest 1885. 

z. The roiall Dame., for her coche doth call Spenser 
R.Q. 1. iv. 16. a. The Commanders all came on 
boArd, and the council sat in the c. Pbpys. 3. Kitcat, 
a Trinity c., has a party at Drumnadrochet Clough. 

Comb. 1 c.-dog, a spotted Dalmatian dog, kept to 
run in attendance on a carriage 1 ffellow, a horse 
yoked in the same carriage with another ; jot. a com- 
panion, mate; -horse; -house, an out-house for 
a c., etc. ; -office, a booking-office for a stage-coach j 
•wagon, tr. Ger. kutsek-wagen, coach. 

Coach, v . 161a. [f. sb.] fl. To convey in 
or provide with a coach. 9. intr. To ride or 
drive in a coach (colloq.) 1630. 8 . Univ . colloq . 
To prepare for an examination, or in special 
subjects ; also, to train for an athletic contest 
1849 ; gen. to prime with information, intr. 
To rend with a coach 1849. 

a To c. it thro’ the town 1797. 3. intr. Do you 
mean to c. this term (mod.), 

Coa-ch-box. 1651. [f. Coach sb. + Box 
jA. a , in the sense of ‘seated compartment'.] 
The seat occupied by the driver of a coach. 
Coachee, coachy (kdwtji). 1790. [Cf. 
cabby, etc. ( A coachman (colloq.). SoCoa'cher, 
a coach-horse. 

Coachful (k^o-tjful). 1654. As many as will 
fill a coach. 

Coachman (k^u-tjm*n). 1579. I. The man 
who drives a coach. 9. Angling . A kind of 
artificial fly 1839. Hence Coa’chmanship, skill 
in driving a coach. 

Coa-ch-whip. 1736. x. A whip used in 
driving a coach 1833. a .fig. A long thin strip; 
pi. shreds 1781. 3. Kant. ‘The pendant' 

(Adm. Smyth). 

Coa'cKuthip snake a snake so called from its re- 
semblance to the lash of a coach-whip. 

fCoact, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. coactusj] Com- 
pelled, forced -1635. 

Coact (ktf,ae kt),v. ME. [£L .coact-, coagere, 
engere. ] fi. trans. To compel, force -1651. 
ta. To restrain (rare) -1529. +3- To contract; 

to concentrate -1657. 4. intr. To act together 

(rare) 1606. 

4. If I tell how these two did c. Shake. Hence 
CoA’ctlon, coercion (now rare) - action in concert. 

Coactive (kiisrktiv), a. 1596. [See prec 
and -ive.] 1. Of the nature of force or compul- 
sion. (Qualifying power or the like. Nowr^rr.) 
1605. Tb. In passive sense : Compulsory -1661. 
9. Acting or taking place together 1611. 

x. A c., or coercitive jurisdiction Jkr. Tayloil C 
obedience Ussher. s With what's vnreall thou c. 
art Wint. T. 1. ii. 141. Hence Coa’Ctively adv. by 
way of compulsion. fCoactivity, activity in con- 
cert { c. quality. 

Co-adaptation (k^,sed*pt^*Jan). 1803. 

[ See Co-. ] M utual adaptation. 

Coadjacent (k<Ju,&dj$^sent). 184a. [See 
Co-.] adj. Adjacent to each other, mutually 
contiguous, sb. Any object or idea so related 
to another. Hence Co-adja*cence, -ency. 
Co-adjust (k^o,&d3t?*bt),z/. 1864. [See Co-.] 
To adjust mutually. Hence Coadjustment. 
Coadjutant (kdo,&d3i«'t&nt, k^se-dgiwt&nt). 
1708, [See Coadjutor.] adj. Helping an- 
other or others; co-operating, sb. One who 
helps another or others 1728. So tCoadju'te v.\ 
whence tCoadju*ting ppl. a. fCoadju'tive a. 
Coadjutor (ko.&dgifl-taj). ME. [a. OF. 
coadjuteur , ad. L. coadjutor \ -orem. £ Co- + 
adjutor , f. adjuvare. No L. *eoadjvvare or 
*coadjutare is found; mod. words pointing to 
these are suggested by coadjutor .) x.One 

who works with and helps another; an assistant. 
9. spec. Reel. One appointed to assist a bishop 
or other ecclesiastic. Cf. Suffragan. 1549. 

1. Euery one a c. to the worke of all the other 1619. 
Hence Coadju*torship, the office of a c.f helping 
co-operation. Coadju'tress, tCoa*dju trice, Co- 
adiu’trix, a female c. var. Co&'djut&tor (rare). 

Coadjuvant (k^se-d^iKv&nt). 1625. [See 
Coadjutor. ) adj. Assisting, helpful. 70 bs. sb. 
Med. An ingredient that assists the main agent 
1804. Coa-djuvancy, c. quality or action. 


Coadnate, a. z866. [See Co-.] Bet. « 
Connate. 

Coadunato (k0|Oe*diimA),a. 1839. [ad.L. 

coadunatus, coadunare. ] Phys. and Rot A oined 
together; congenitally united, var. doa*du- 
natedL 

Coadunation (ki7,se dicing Tan). 1558. [ad. 

L. coadunationem; see prec.t The action of 
joining or state of being joined tog( ther in one. 

A. .c. of body, soul, and spirit Cdu Manning. So 
tCoadunition. 

Co-adve nture, v. 1649. [See Co-.] To 
venture together (with). So Coadve*nture sb. 
a joint adventure; Co«dve*nturer, 

Cose-; see Coe-. 

fCo-afforest, v. [See Co-.] To afforest as 
an addition to an existing forest. Howell. 

Co-agency (kp,/i*d3ensi). i6n. [See Co-.] 
Joint or combined agency. So Co-crgent. 

I Coagitate, v. 1545. [ad. late L. coagitat-, 
coagitare . J To shake or mix together -174?.. 

Coagment (k^,{rgme'nt), v . ? Obs. 1603. 
[ ad. 1- coagrnentare, £ coagmentum, £ co-agere , 
cogere. Only found as pa. pple.] 'I o cement 
or join together, var. tCoa*gmentate v. 
i Coagmenta tion. 1578. [ad. L. coagmenta- 
tione/n ; see prec. j 1. The action of joining, 
or state of being joined, together; junction, 
concretion -1674. 9. A mass foimed by this 

action -1684. 

Coagulabie (k^ae-gitfl&b’l), a. 1659. [f. L. 
coagulate. ] That can be coagulated ; capable 
of coagulation. Hence Coagulability, c. 
quality ; capacity of coagulating. ■' o Coagu- 
lant, a coagulating agent, as rennet. 
Coagulate (k0|9rgitf 1A), ppl . a. ME. [ad. 
L. coagulatus ; see prec.] 1. as adj. Coagu- 
lated; congealed. ? Obs. ta. as ppl. a. Con- 
creted ; combined in a mass -1610. 
Coagulate (k^|se*gidfltfU),v. 1549. [£prec.] 
1. trans. To convert (certain fluids) into a soft 
solid mass, as by chemical action, heat, etc. ; 
to curdle, clot, congeal 1611. 9. To form 

into a mass. lit. and fig. lObs. 1610. 8» 

intr. To become converted into a soft solid 
mass 1606 ; tto solidify by evaporation -1713. 

x. Albumen .. is coagulated by heat, alcohol, etc. 
R. Knox. a. Venus, .was. .coagulated of that foam 
Howell. 3. 1 he blood.. began to c. in the Vein 
1667. Hence Coa*gulative a. having the property 
of producing or undergoing coagulation. Coa’gu- 
lator, that which coagulates. Coa'gulatory a. 
productive of coagulation (rare). 

Coagulation (k^aegiiflA-Jan). 1477. [a. F., 
f. as prec.] x« The action or process of coagu- 
lating; clotting, curdling, setting; concr. a co- 
agulated mass X683. ta. Solidification by 
evaporation -17x8. 8- The forming or uniting 
into a mass; concretion, cohesion 1610. Also 
fig. concr. A concreted mass 1664. 

x. A c M like that of whites of egges Sir T. Browne. 
The c. of the hiond AnrKNRTnv, 3 Ihe cnsnall c. of 
stomes Healey. 

tCoa*gule, v. ME. [a. F. coagulcrj\ Earlier 
f. Coagulate -1549- 
Coa*guline. x868. A kind of cement. 

II Coagulum (k^se'gWl^m). 1M. ooagula* 

1658. [L., f. Co- + agere.] is. A substance 

that coagulates a liquid -1713. a. A mass of 
coagulated matter, a clot of blood 1658 ; that 
part of the blood which clou 1800. Also fig. 
IjCo&ita (lu7*aita*)« *774* [Tupi; * ked- 

faced Spider-monkey.] Zool. The Red-faccd 
Spider-monkey (A teles paniscus) found in tropi- 
cal S. America. Also other species of A teles. 
Coak(kJ“k ),sb. 1794. I? repr. ONF . 'coqus 
= Fr. coche , It caeca notch; cf. Cock v., also 
Cauking.] x. A tabular projection left on the 
face of a scarfed umber, to fit into a recess in 
the face of another which is to be ioined to it, 
so as to prevent slipping. ? Obs. l a. A pin of 
hard wood, a dowel, used for the same purjxue 
as in sense x. -1874. 8* The bush of a block 

or sheave In which the pin revolves. Also called 
cock ; see Cock sb. 1 1862. 

Coak(k*uk),v. 1794* [Cf. prec., and Cock 
v. 1 To join by the aid of coaks. Also intr. 
Coak, obs. f. Coke. 

Coal (k*d), sb. [OE. col neut. corresp. to 
OHG. chol n. , ckolo m., MDu. cole £, etc. ; ON. 
hot neut. ] x. A piece of carbon glowing with- 
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COAL 

out a flame. (Now arch.) Also fig. fa. A 
piece of burnt wood, etc., that is still capable 
of combustion without flame ~i6ii; cinder, 
ashes -166c. Also fig. t3. — Charcoal. 
U sed in pL % or as a collect . sing. -1799. Also 
attrib . 4. A mineral, solid, hard, opaque, 

black or blackish, found in seams in the earth, 
and largely used as fuel; it consists of carbon- 
bed vegetable matter. (According to the degree 
of carbonisation it is anthracite or glance coal, 
black or bituminous coal, or brown coal or lig- 
nite.) In the ordinary sense, used without 
qualification, as collect stng., and (of coal in 
pieces for burning) in pi. ME. Used also with 
defining words, as sea, Brown, CannelC., etc. 

s. fteir hertessal bryn with-in als a cole Hampolk. 
Coals of fire j hot, true, quick coal{s . a. Phr. Black 
as a c. (now usu. assoc, with sense 4). Starres, Starres, 
And all eyes else, dead coales IVint. T. v. i. 68, fig. 
Affection is a coale that must be coo Id Shams. 

Phrases. To heap, etc., coats 0/ fire on the head 
(see Kotn. xii. 90): to produce remorse by requiting 
evil with good. To haul, call, etc., over the coals : 
to reprimand, call to task 5 orig. in reference to the 
treatment of heretics. To carry coals to Newcastle 
to do wliat is absurdly superfluous. 

Comb. 1 c.-bearing a. (Ceol.), carboniferous j -bed 
(Geal.), a stratum of c. ; -black, as black as a c., dead 
black; -box; -breaker^ techn. a building containing 
the machinery for breaking, sizing, and cleaning c. ; 
-factor, an agent between coal-owners and customers; 
-field, a series, of sLrata containing c. ; the tract of 


ployed in carrying c. . -master, a c.-owner ; -oil, an 
early name of petroleum j -owner, the owner of a 
colliery; -plant, a plant of the c.-mcasurcs; -seam, 
*= coal-bed { -yard. Hence Coa'lery ; now Colliery. 
Coal (kd«l), v. 1 60 a. [f. the sb.] 1. To 
convert into charcoal ; to char. fa. To write 
with charcoal. Camdkn. 3. To supply (asteam- 
ship, etc.) with coal for fuel 1864. 4. intr. To 

take in a supply of coal 1858. 

z. Buying the wood, fetching the same when It is 
coaled Carkw. Hence Coa'ler, one who or that 
which coals steam-vessels. 

Coalesce (kim,ale s), I/. 1541. [ad. L. coale- 
score , f. co- + alescere to grow up. ] *f 1.T0 cause 
to grow together, to unite -1790. a. intr To 
grow or come together, so as to form one body 
or association 1656. 

x. Carpels which have coalesced to form the ovary 
Vinks. When two Vowels .. c. in one Syllable 16^8. 
7 he Conquerors and C onquered coalesced into one 
and the same people Mil.t. Never to c. with Pitt 
Macaulay. 

Coalescence (k^Ale-sens). 1541. [f. L. 
00a Icsccre ; see -knck. ) i. The process or action 
of the vtx Coalesce; coalesced condition or 
group. a. Biol. The growing together of 
separate parts 1541. So tCoale'scency. 

Coalescent (k£>i& 1 e'»&it), a. (sb.) 1655. 
[ad. L. coalescent em.] 1. That coalesces; 

coalescing; giowing together or combining. 
b. sb. One who or that which coalesces. 

Coal-fish. 1603. [From the dusky pigment 
which tinges its skin.] A fish (Merlangus or 
Pol loch t us carbonarius or Gad us virens), allied 
to the Cod. (In U.S. called pollock.) 

Coal-gas 1809. The mixture of gases pro- 
duced by the destructive distillation of coal, 
consisting mainly of carburetted hydrogen; 
when purified, it is the common lighting gas. 
Coa-l-house. 1555. A covered-in place for 
storage of coaL 

Bishop Bonner used his coal-house ms a place of con- 
finement during the Marian persecution (1^53-6)1 
hence many contemporary and historical allusions. 

Coalier* oba. f. Collier. 

Coalise, -i ze (k<*»'&l3iz), v. 1794. [a. F. 
coaliser, f. coalition.] To enter into, or form, 
a coalition. Hence Co'aliser. 

•f-Co-alite, v. 1735. [f. L. coalite coalescers. J 
intr. and trans. To form into a coalition; to 

the 7 frirads of liberty. . c. Bolingbrokb. Time 
has .. blended and coalited tho conquered with the 
conquerors Burk*. So Co’alite a. grown together. 

Coalition (k^,AU*/3n). 161a. [ad.L .coali- 
t ion cm ; see prec. Orig. «* coalescence .1 tx. 
Coalescence -1767. »• Combination 1620. 3 - 

cap. In politics ; A temporary alliance of distinct 
parties for A limited purpose 164 Also attrib. 

s. The C of several Corpuscles into one visible 
body Boyls. m. (A] & of vowels Whkwkll, of interests 
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Johnson. 3. I am sick of coalitions, royal, military 
or ministerial Lo. Auckland. Hence Co&li'tioner, 
one who forms or joins a c. so Coalitionist. 

Co-ally*. 1828, [See Co-.J A joint ally. 
So Co-allie*d ppl. a . 

Coa ' 1 -man. 158a. A man who has to do 
with coal ; also, a coal-ship or collier (nonce-use). 

Coa d-measure. 1665. x. A measure for 
measuring coal. s. tA stratum of coal. In pi. 
(Geot.) The whole of the series of rocks formed 
by the seams of coal and the intervening strata 
ol clay, sandstone, etc., in a coal-field, con- 
stituting the upperdivision of the cnrbonilerous 
formation. Also attrib. (The different seams 
of a coal-field have long been named by their 
measure or thickness.) 

Coa - 1 -meter. 1648. One who measures or 
weighs coal; formerly an official of the corpora- 
tion of London. 

Coalmouse* colemouse ( k<?a -1 maus) . [ME. 
colmose OE. col mdse , f. col coal + mdse ; see 
Mose (corrupted later to mouse). 1 A bird. 
Pants atcr\ also called Coal (or Cole) Titmouse. 

Coa*l-pit. OE. X. A place where charcoal 
is made, btill in U.S. a. A pit where coal is 
dug 1447. 

Coa l-sack. 163a. X. A sack to carry coal 
in. a. A name given to black patches in the 
Milky Way; esp. to one near the Sou them Cross. 

Coa ' 1 -scuttle. 1835. A coal-scoop. II cnee 
Coal-scuttle bonnet : a woman's bonnet resem- 
bling an inverted coal-scuttlc, usually projecting 
much beyond the face. 

1-Coal-stone. 1728. * A sort of cannel-coal ’ 

Coal-tar. 1785. A thick, black, viscid 
liquid, a pioduct of the destructive distillation 
of bituminous coal. It is a compound of many 
substances, chiefly hydrocarbons; and is the 
source of paraffin, naphtha, benzene, creosote, 
the aniline or coal-tar colours, etc. 

Coa - 1 -tit, coal-titmouse. 1777. — Coal- 

mouse, q. V. 

Coa - 1 -whipper. 1836. One who raises coal 
out of a ship's hold by means of a pulley. 

Coa*l-works. 1665. A place where coal is 
worked; a colliery. (Cf .ironworks.) So Coa'l- 
working, in same sense. 

Coaly (k^n-li) f a. 1565. [f. Coal sb. + -v.*j 
Abounding in coal ; covered with coal or coal- 
d'ist, carbonaceous; coal-black. 

Coaming (k£«*xnig). 16x1. [?] In//. : The 
raised borders about the edge of the hatches 
and scuttles of a ship, which prevent water on 
deck from running below. (Erron. identified 
with combings.) 

Co-appea-r, v. rare. 1635. [See Co-.] To 
appear together or in conjunction. So Co- 
appearance, tCo-appari*tlon. 

Coapt (k*|trptL v . 1570. [ad. late 1 ^. co- 
aptare; see Co-.J To fit together 1655; tto 
make fit -1^86. 

Coaptation (k^qaept^-fan). 1561. [ad. L. 
coapt at ionem\ see prec. ] Adaptation or adjust- 
ment of things, parts, etc., to each other, e.g. 
of the ends of a fractured bone. 

Co-aration(k^u,&i/i*J»n). 1883. [See Co-.] 
Co-operative tillage. Sef.bohm. 

||Coarb (k<?a'aJb). 1656. [a. Ir. comharba . ] 
Celt. Ch . Successor in an ecclesiastical office, 
abbot, vicar; an order of old Irish monks. 
fCoaTCt, v. ME. [ad. U <oar(e)tare, f. Co- 
+ artare , f. artus confined. See Art v, 1 ] x. 
trans. To press or draw together -1604. a. To 
restrict the action of (a person) -1819. 8. To 

confine within narrow limits; also fig. -1628. 
Coarctate (k*,ft\ikt*it), a. ME. [ad. L. co- 
arefatvs; seo prec.] Pressed close together, 
contracted, confinea; in Entom. applied to a 
pupa enclosed in a smooth homy case, whicli 
conceals its form. 

fCoATctate, v. 1620. [See prec. and -ate 3 .] 

« Coarct -1669. 

Coarctation (k*»,aikt/i -Jan). 1545. [ad.L. 
coar\c)tationcm ; see prec.] X. The action of 
compressing tightly ; compressed state, a. 
Confinement or restriction as to limits 1605. 

1. Ac. and stnutncsi of the Urinary Duct 1684. 

Coarse (ko««), a. ME. [Spelt identically 
with the sb. Course down to the x8th c. Hence, 
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perh. an adj. use of course, with the sense 
' ordinary ’, as in of course.] ti. Ordinary, 
common ; of inferior quality or value -1695. a. 
Wanting in delicacy of texture, granulation, or 
structure ; consisting of comparatively large 
parts or particles. Opp. to fine. 1582. 3. 

Rough, harsh, or rude 1607. 4. Wanting in 

refinement or delicacy* rough; rude, vulgar 
1680; indecent X711. 

x. Too [two] cors burdclofiea ME. Now 1 feele Ot 
what course Mettle ye are molded Hen. VIII , in. ii. 
339 a. Course black canvas 1796. C. shingle Tyn- 
dall, lips Kingsley, complexions 1883. 3. C. fare 

1607, travelling Db Fob, weather Badham, quality of 
tone Stainer. 4. Appetites too c. to taste O tway. 
A c. age Milman, joke Horan. Comb. c. -fibred, 
•grained a. having c. fibies, or texture ; also fig. hav- 
ing a c. nature. Hence Coa'rsely adv. Coa'rsen 
v. to make or become c. Coa’rseness, c. quality. 
Coa*rsish a. somewhat c. 

Coarti-culate* v. 1578. [See Co-.] final. 
To unite to form a joint 
Coarticula-tion. ? Obs. 1615. [ad. mod.L. 
coarticulatto , tr. Gr. crvodpO patois. J Jointing 
together of two bones. 

Co-asse-ssor. 1644. [See Co-.] A joint 

assessor. 

Co-assi-st, Co-assu*me ; see Co-. 

Coast sb. [ME. coste, a. OF. L. 

costa nb, flank, or side. The spelling coast is 
rare bef. 1600.] tx. The side of any body 
-1818; transf. the side (of anything) -1704. 2. 

The side of the land next the sea, the sea- 
shore ME. +3. The border of a country; bor- 
derland. (Chiefly //.) -1618. t4- A tract or 

region -1667. T5. Side, quarter, part -1513. 

0. [repr. F. c6te hill-side.] A slope down which 

one slides on a sled ; the act of so sliding down. 
(U.S. etc.) 1775, 7. Hence, A run down-hiil 

on a bicycle, etc. without pedalling 1886. 

x. Take a c. of lamb, and parboil 16761. a. Caper- 
naum, which is vpon the Sea c. Matt. iv. 13. The 
coast : a term applied to specific littoral districts, as 
the Coromandel c. Ihe c. is clean i. e. of enemies 
who would dispute an attempt to land or emharki 
hence, 'the danger is over, the enemies have marched 
off' (J.). See Clear a. V. 4. 3. Judah took© Gaza 

with the c. therof Judg. i. 18. 4. The cosies of the 

firmament Chauckr. 

Comb . : c.-cocket, a certificate for the carnage of 
goods by water along the c. ; -guard, a body of men 
employed originally to prevent smuggling, but now, 
under the Admiralty, a general c.-police ; hence 
-guard-man (also coastguard sm an) ; -line [Link 
sb * 11. 7], the contour of a coast i860; -rat, the 
Sand -mole of S. Africa, a species of Bathyergus\ 
•waiter* a custom-house officer who superintends the 
landing and shipping of goods coastwise; -ward(S a. 
and adv . ; -ways* -wise adv. by way of, or along* 
the c. ; -wise a carried along the c. 

Hence Coa'stal a. pertaining to the c. 1883. 
Coast (kJust) , v . [ML. costey-cn , -ay-en, occ. 
costi-en , a. OF. costeur, rarer costicr (mod. 
cStoycr) : — Rom. type cost tc arc, f. costa \ see 
prec. Assim., in form, to Coast j£.| fx. 
trans. To keep by the side of; esp. to march on 
the flank of -1670; intr. -1548. +a. trans. To 

go or move by the side of; to skirt -1742; intr . 
with by, along, etc. --1837, 3. To proceed by 

the coast of (arch.) ME. 4. intr. To sail by or 
along the coast; to sail from port to port of tho 
same country 1555. tfi* To explore, scour 
1633 ; intr. with about , through, etc. -1643. 
t6. To border upon, adjoin, bound -1630; 
intr. with on, upon, etc. -1652. Also fig. T7. 
To accost (see Accost v .) -1713. t 8 . trans. 

To place with reference to the points of the 
compass -17x5. o. In U.S. To slide down a 
slope in a sled. Hence, to run down-hill on 
a bicycle, etc. without pedalling 1850. 

a [He] coasted aloofe lyke a Hawke teat lykethe 
not her praye Grafton. 3. To c. the lake Wordsw. 
To c. it along the lake Cook. 4. C along the shore 
in sight of land Drydkn. 5. To c. the seas Hall, 
the country Massinobb. 7. 3 Hen. VI, l l b68L 

Coa*sted, ppl. a. ME. [f. Coast + -r d.] 
Situated beside* or on the coast of -x6n. 
Coaster (kdh'gtdi). 1574. [f. Coast w. 4 -sr.] 

1. One who or that which sails along the coast; a 
coasting-vessel, Its master, or its pilot, a. One 
who dwells by the sea-coast x6xa* 8* A low 
round stand for a decanter 1887. 4. U.S. One 
engaged in the sport of coasting; also, a sledge 
for coasting x88x. 

Coasting (kd***stiq), vbl. sb. 1606. [f. Coast 
v. and sb. J x . Sailing along a coast or trading 
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between the ports of a country 1679. a. The 
configuration of the coast; delineation of a 
coast -line i6ax. 3. U.S. The sport of sliding 
on a sled down hill, or shooting down hill on a 
bicycle, etc. 1855^ Also attrib. and In comb., 
as c.- trade, -vessel, eto. 

Coat (ktfut), sb. [ME. cote, a. OF. (mod. 
cot/e petticoat), repr. med.L. cotta , of doubtful 
origin.] s. An outer garment, esp. one worn 
by men; usually of cloth, with sleeves. 9. A 
petticoat. Usu. in pL «* petticoats . Now dial. 
ME. 3. U sed as tr. L. tunica , Gr. \irosv, Hcb. 
k'thdneth, kuttdnetk ME. 4. Her . ~ Coat of 
arms ME. +5. Garb as indicating profession 
(e. g. clerical); hence, profession, class, sort, 
party. Common in 17th c. (Cf. Cloth.) -1774. 
6. ttansf A natural covering or integument, as 
of an animal, an organ of an animal body, a 
plant, etc. (see quots.) ME 7. Naut. A piece 
of tarred canvas nailed round the mast, bow- 
sprit, or pumps, where they enter the deck, to 
keep the water out 1626. 8. A layer of any 

substance covering a surface ; a coating 166 3. 
9 -fig. Anything that covers, invests, or conceals 
1611. Tio. - Coat-card - 1630. fix. — 
CoAT-MONKV -171a. Also attrib. 

t . C. 0/ math a linen or leathern jacket quilted 
with rings or plates of steel (see Mail). Ther waskut 
mony a kote ME. Ladies' Long Cloth Coats 1889. 
a. A child in coats Locks (J.). 3. A c. of many 

colours Gen. xxxvii. 3. 4. They may giue the duEen 

white Luces in their Coate Merry tv. 1. i. 17. fig. 
She was sought by spirits of ritchest cote Shaks. 5. 

I know no man of nis c. who would fall in so well with 
you Bukkk. tf. A Hawk of the first c. x68r. A mule’s 
c. Ford. The arachnoid c . of the brain. The choroid 
c. of the eye. The Coats of the Bean 1671, of an 
Onion Cheyne. 8. A c, of rich mould Swift. 9. A 
c. of darkness 1771. 

Phrases. To cut the c. according to the cloth : see 
Cut v. fTo turn one's c.i to desert one’s party' 
(cf. Turncoat). To wear the kings c . 2 to serve a.s 
a soldier. Comb, c.-link, a pair of buttons joined by 
a short link, or a button with a loop, for holding to- 
gether the lappets of a c. 

Coat (k^*t) f v. ME. [f. prec. sb .1 I. To 
provide with a coat; to clothe. 9. To cover 
with a coating or coatings of any substance; 
also predicated of the substance 1753. 

s To c electrical jars with leaf tin Franklin. 
Layers ot ice. .coating a white centra, mass Huxley. 

Coat-armour (kJutiaumai). ME. [See 
Coat and Armour.] +i. — Coat of arms i 
- 1639. ta. - Coat of arms a. -1625. 8. 

(without pi.) Blazonry, arms 1486. Hence 
TCoat-armoured a. 

t Coat-card. 1563. A playing card bearing 
a coated figure (king, queen, or knave) ; now 
corrupted into COURT-CARD -1690. 

Coated (k<**ted), ///.a. 1563. [f. CoatjA 
and «/.] 1. Furnished with or having a coat or 

coats. Often in comb. a. Covered with a coat- 
ing of some substance 1766. 

Coatee (k<j»«ti*). 1775. [f. Coat jA] A 

close-fitting coat with short tails. 

Coati (kp,a*ti). 1676. [a. Topi, f. cua cinc- 
ture + tim nose.] An American plantigrade 
carnivorous mammal of the genus Nasua (family 
Ursidse), resembling the Racoon, with a re- 
markably elongated flexible snout. Also called 
Coatl-mondl. [f. Btaz. mondi solitary.] 
Coating (k^tiij), vbl. sb. 1770. [f. Coat 
v. and jAJ x. =* Coat sb. 8 . 9. Clothing of 

the nature of a coat 1798. 3. [f. the sb.] Ma- 

terial lor coats. (Cf. shirting, etc.) 1802. 
x. A thin . .c. of vegetation Stanley. 

Coatless a. 1586. [f. Coat jJ.] 

1. Without a coat of arms. a. Without a coat 
(garment] 185a 

Coa-t-tnoney. 1557. Hist. Money to pro- 
vide a coat for each man furnished for military 
service. 

The new Taxe of Coate and Conduct Mony, with 
undue meanes used to inforce the payment of it 1640. 

Coat Of arms. 1489. [tr. Yx.cotte<Tarmes.\ 
Her. 1. Hist . A coat or vest embroidered with 
heraldic arms; a tabard. 9. The distinctive 
bearings of a gentleman ( armiger ) originally 
borne on a ' coat of arms ' ; a shield, escutcheon 
1569. Also fig. t 8 * — Coat of mail -1844. 
Co-atte*st, v. 1650. [See Co-.] trans. To 
attest together or in conjunction {with). So 
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Coax (k£t>ks), v. 1589. [f. Cokes sb. Orig. 
' to make a cokes of ’ ; cf. to fool, etc.] 1 1 . trans. 
To befool -1806. ta. To make a pet of; to 
fondle -1831. 3. To persuade by caresses, 

flattery, etc.; to wheedle 1663. 4. intr. To 

employ coaxing 1706. 

y It was Seneca's principle, .to c., rather than drive, 
his pupil into virtue Meriva ix. Hence Coax (coilog. j, 
Co&'xer, one who coaxes. Coa’xingly adv. 

Coaxal (ktfiarks&l), a. 1879. Math. — Co- 
axial. 

fCoaxation (k^eeks/i-Jan). 1649. [f. L. co* 
axare (f. Gr. *orf£) + - ATION.] The croaking 
of frogs * 1696. 

Coaxial • k^se'ksifll), a. 1881. [f. Co- + 

Axis + -al.] Math. Having a common axis. 
Hence Coa*xially adv . 

Cob (kpb), sbX ME. [?] L With the notion 
1 big * or * stout \ x. A great man, big man, 
leading man ; fa wealthy man, a miser -1681. 
9. A male swan ; also cob-swan 157a t3. A fish, 

the Miller's Thumb -1804. 4. A short-legged, 

stout variety of horse 1818. 

L The rich cobs of this worlde Udalu 
n. With the notion 'rounded 1 , 'rounded 
mass ’ or 4 lump ’. 1. Applied to : Cob-nuts 

1589; the stone of afruit 1825; a testicle {dial.) 
18x8. 9. A small stack of hay {dial.) 1616; a 

chignon {colloq.) 1865; a small heap or lump of 
(anything), as coal, bread, etc. {dial.) 1606. 

HI. With the notion ' head ' top ti. The 
head of a (red) herring. (The sense ' young 
herring ' is prob. a mistake for this,) -1632. 9. 

The seeding head of wheat, clover, etc. {dial.) 
1847. 3. The rachis on which the grains of 

maize grow X702. 

x. Lord high regent of rashers of the coles and red 
herring cobs Nashe. 

Comb, c.-coal, also cobbles, large pit -coals 1 -loaf, 
a small loal made with a round head. 

Cob (kpb), sb . 2 1 60a. [?] Clay (marl or 

chalk) mixed with gravel and straw, used for 
building walls, etc. 

The poor Cottager contenteth himself with C. for 
his Wals Carrw. 

Cob, Cobb (k^b), sb. 3 X580. [ * EFris. 

kobbe, NewFris. kub, Du. kobbe, kob , etc. Etym. 
unkn.l A species of Gull, esp. the Greater 
Black-backed Gull {Larus marinas)', also called 
Sea-cob{b. 

tCob, sbfi rare. 1657. [prob. from Cobweb, 
ME. coppe-webA A spider. 

Cob (kpb), so . 5 1672. [See Cob sb. 1 I.] A 
name formerly given in Ireland to the Spanish 
dollar or 4 piece of eight ’. Comb. c.*money 
{U.S.) : old silver coins found at Fort Edward. 
Cob, cobb ik,>b), sbfi dial. 1691. A wicker 
basket to carry on the arm. 

Cob, cobb (k<?b), sbfi local. 1605. A mole 
or pier (Pas constructed of cobble-stones). 

Cob, cobb, sbfi 1828. [f. CoBv.i] A blow. 
Cob (kpb), vA ME. [perh. echoic.] +1. 
intr. To give blows. ME. only, 9 . To crush 
(ore) 1778. 3. To strike; esp. Naut. To strike 

on the buttocks with a flat instrument 176 9. 4. 

To thresh or beat out (seed). Also intr. of the 
seed. 1796. 5. To throw {dial.) 1867. 

Cob, v . 2 diaL Also cop. 1847, [f.CoB^. 1 ] 
trans. To top, excel, beat. 

Cobalt (k<?o*b9lt). 1728. [a. Ger. kobalt, 

app. the same word as kobold , etc., goblin of 
the mines; the ore having been so called by the 
miners as (then reputed) worthless, and mis- 
chievous.] i. A metal of a greyish colour in- 
clining to red, brittle, slightly magnetic; in 
many respects resembling nickel; not found 
native, but extracted from various ores. Sym- 
bol Co. 9. The blue pigment, also called c.- 
blue, prepared from this mineral. Also the 
colour of this. 1835. In this sense also as ad} \ 
Comb, t in names of colours or pigments prepared 
from salts of c., as cobalt-blue (see sense a), green, 
ultramarine, yellow \ also C .-bloom, = Eryth rites 
t-cruat, the earthy variety of cobalt-bloom ; •glance 
[Ger. /Cobalt-glans], Cosaltitk j -vitriol, sanative 
sulphate of c, also called Biebetite. 

Hence Coba'ltic a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, c.; applied to the truoompouncU of the metnl, 
as Cobaltic oxide, Co a O*. Cobaltiferou* a. con- 
taining or yielding c. Cob&*ltoua a. of the nature 
of c. 1 applied to the di-compounds of the metal, aa 
Cobalt ous oxide, CoO. 

Coba-lti-. Chem. Comb, t Cobalt used in 
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the names of tri-compounds, as in c.~cyanidc of 
copper, etc. 

Cobaltite (k<*»-b{ltait). 1868. [f. Cobalt 
+ -ite.] Min. Native sulpharsenide of cobalt, 
of silver-white colour, with metallic lustre, also 
called cobalt-glance, and fcobaliine. 

Coba-ltCK Chem , Comb. f. Cobalt used 
in the names of di-compounds, as c. -cyanide of 
potassium, etc. 

tCo*bbing,a. 1599. [f. Cob * 4 . 1 1 .] Flaying 
the cob -x6o8. 

Of them all c. countrey chuffes which make their 
bellies and their bagges theyr gods are called riche 
cobbes Nashe. 

Cobble (kp*b*l), sbA 1475. [app. related to 
Cob jA 1 ] x. A water-worn rounded stone, esp. 
of the size suitable for paving. Also transf. 9* 
pi. Coal of the size of small cobble stones 1815. 
x. Their slings held cobles round Fairfax. 

Cobble, sb . 2 1859. [f. Cobble v. 1 ] A clumsy 
mending. 

Cobble, xA 3 , var. of Coble. 

Cobble (kp-b'l), z/J 1496. [Goes with cobbler 
sb.; etym. unkn.j x. trans. To mend {est. 
shoes); to mend roughly or clumsily; to patch. 
Also with up. Also absol. 9. To put together 
roughly or clumsily. Also intr . or absol 1589. 

x. Mcn..c. up old houses Petty, a. To coble versa 
as well as shoes Lloyd. 

Co*bble, v . 2 1691. [f. Cobble jA*] To pave 
with cobbles. 

Cobbler (kp-bbi). ME. [See Cobble i/. 1 ] 
1. One who mends shoes, a. A botcher 1594. 
3. colloq. * A drink made of wine, sugar, lemon, 
and pounded ice, and imbilied through a straw 
a. /«/, C. 1. i. xt. Comb.: c.-ftah, a. W. Indian fish, 
Blepkaris crinitus , having long rays likened to a 
cobbler’s strings ; cobbler’s punch, a warm drink 
of ale with spirit, sugar, and spice added. 

Cobble-stone. 1475 = Cobble sb} 1. 
Cobby (kp-bi), a. 1691. [f. Cob sb I. 
Stout, henrty {dial.). 9. Headstrong X7S5. 3. 

Of the nature of or like a cob (horne) 1871. 
Cobdenism [kp-bdaniz’m). 1887. [f name 
Richard Cobden (1804-18^5).] A pol'cy advocat- 
ing free trade, peace, and international co-opera- 
tion. So Co'bdenite. 

Cob-iron. Now dial. 1485. [app. f Cob 
sb. 1 1 1. 2 + Iron, referring to knobs at the ends, ) 
pi. The irons which supported the spit. Also 
explained as «= Andiron. 

Co-bi'Bhop. rare. 1726. A coadjutor bishop. 
Coble (k^u*b'l), OE. [In ONortbumbnan 
cuopl. ?Celt., containing the root ecu-, cau- 
hollow; cf. Welsh ceubal, ceubol ferry-boat, skiff, 
etc- ) i. Sc. A short flat-bottomed rowing-boat 
for crossing rivers, etc. 9. A sea fishi ng-boat 
with a flat bottom, square stem, lug-sail, and 
rudder extending 4 or 5 feet below the bottom; 
used chiefly on the NE. coast of England 1493. 
Also attrib . 

Cob-nut (kf>'b,nrt). ME. [orig- tobifl nut ; 
cf. Cobble sb. 1 . Cob jA 1 ] x. A large short 
ovate nut, borne by a cultivated vai iely of the 
hazel ; also the tree. Also transf. 9 . A game 
played by children with nuts ME. 

Cobra (kdfe'brfi, kf'brA). 1817. Shoit for 
next. Also attrib. 

|| Cobra de capello (k>-br& dx k&pe-lo). 
1668. [Pg.; ■■ 'snake with hood’. Pg. cobra 
: — L. colubra ; capello, F. chapeau, j The Hooded 
or Spectacle snake (Naja tripudians ), a veno- 
mous serpent found in India, having the power 
of dilating the head and neck when irritated, 
so as to produce the resemblance of a hood. 

Co-bro-ther. 1589. Brother in the same 
craft; — F. confrbre . 

Cob-swan ; see Cob sb.* 1. a. 

Coburg (k^rboig). 1889. [f. Coburg in 

Germany. | A thin fabric of worsted and cotton 
or worsted and silk for women's dresses. 
Cobweb (k^’b, web). [ME. eopfeweb, f . cofipe 
spider (see Cop*) 4* Web. Cf. Cob jA 4 ] i. 
The fine network spun by a spider to catch its 
prey; also, the substance, b. A single thread 
spun by a spider 1837. ta- Threads similar to 
the spider’s -1696. 8 * fig. See quots. 4. Short 

for Cobweb bird, the Spotted Flycatcher, which 
uses spiders' webs In constructing its nest 17x9. 
Also attrib. 

t. b. The immoveable e. t or zero of the ecale [of the 
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c. micrometer] 1837. 3. The sophist's rope of c. 

Beattie. The dust ana cobwebbes of that vnciuil 
age Sidney. The cobwebe of petty inquisitiveness 
Johnson. C. Laws Milt. 

Comb . : tc. lawn, a very fine transparent lawn 1 C. 
micromater, one with c. threads instead of wires; 
c. bird ; see sense 4. 

Hence Co'bwebbed ppl. a. covered or hung with, 
or (Bot.) as with, cobwebs. Co"bwe>bbery, the 
spinning of cobwebs ; a texture of cobwebs. Co'b- 
webby a. cobwebbed ; resembling cobwebs. 

Coca (kdtrkfi). 1616. [a. Sp.,a. Teruv. cuca.] 
The name in Bolivia of Erythroxylon Coca ; 
hence, applied to its dried leaves, which are 
chewed, with powdered lime, toappease hunger, 
and stimulate the nervous system. Also attrib 
Cocaigne; see Cockaigne. 

Cocaine (kdcA’n ; prop. k^u kr,oin). 1874. 
[f. Coca + -ink.] An alkaloid obtained from 
the leaves, etc., of the coca plant, valuable as a 
local anaesthetic. 

Cocao, obs. i. Cacao. 

Cocarde ; see Cockade. 

Coccagee (kp-kfigr). 1737. [ad. mod.Tr. 
cac a ’ gheidh goose-dung, from its colour. J A 
cider apple formerly m repute ; also, the cider 
made from it. 

Coccelan (McsPi&n), a. 1685. [f. the pr. 
name. [ Of, or pertaining to the opinion of, 
John Cocceius of Leyden, who taught that the 
Old Testament history was a foreshadowing 
of the history of Christ and his church. 
IlCocddium (kpksi'didm). 1867. [raod.L., 
as if f. dim. of Gr. ttoKtett , -4 8-, dim. of tcoienos 
grain, berry. 1 Hot. A spherical or hemispherical 
conccptacle found in the rhodospermous algae, 
t Cocci -ferous, a . 1727. [f. L. coccum .] 

Berry-bearing -1755. So tCocci*gerous a. 

Coccin (kp-ksinV 1836. [f. mod.L. coccus 
Coccus + -IN. | Chern . A nitrogenous principle 
obtained from the cochineal and other insects. 

Cocci -neous, a. 1654. [f. L. coccincus + 
-ous.] Scarlet -1693. 

H Cocco. Also cocoa, coco, pi. cocoes. 
1756. The tuber of an Araceous plant, Colocasia 
esculent a or taro-plant, cultivated as an article 
of food in the W. Indies. 

Coccolite (kfkJlait). 1801. [f. Gr. *<5**os 
+ -LITE, j Min. A granular variety of pyroxene 
OI green or greenish colour. 

CoCCOlith (kp-kJli*). 1868. [f. Gr. nStenos 
+ Ai0o$.J Biol, Huxley's name for minute 
round or oval disk-like organic bodies found in 
deep-sea dredging, etc. Now believed to be of 
algal nature. 

Coccosphere (Mko,sfl»j). 1868. [f. as 
prec. + Gr. otpeupa. J Biol* A spheroidal aggre- 
gation of coccoliths, 

CoccO'Steid. id6a. Palmont '. AmembeTof 
the family Coccosteidse of ganoid fishes, which 
Includes the fossil genus Coccosteus [f. Gr. 
jroxxor + bariov], so called from the berry-like 
tubercles with which the plates were studded. 

Coccule (kfkisf]). 1835. [ad. mocLL. coc- 
culum .] Bot. A small berry or ooccus. Hence 
CoccuU'feroua a . c. -bearing. 

BCo*ccu 1 us i-ndicua. 1591, [mod.L.] The 
dried berry of Anamirta (formerly Menispcr- 
mium) Cocculus, a climbing plant found in 
Malabar and Ceylon. It is a violent poison. 

H COCCUS (kf'kft). 1763. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
KOKKOS ; see Alkermes.J 1 . The genus of Ho- 
mopterous insects which includes the Cochineal 
(C. cacti), the Kermes (C. ilicis ), the Lac insect 
(C. Lucca), and others. l. One of the carpels 
of a dry fruit, which burst from the common 
axis 1800. 

Coccy- (kfksi). Short for coccygo-, comb. f. 
Coccyx. 

Coccygeal (Icpksi'dgAl), a. 1836. [f. med. 
L. eoccygevs + -al. J Pertaining to the coccyx. 
So Coccy*gean a, 

CoccygO- [Gr. x<Jvxiryo-], bef. a vowel 

coccyx comb. f. Coccyx. 

Coccyx ^Vksiks). 1615. [L.,a. Gr. 

•try- cuckoo, also the os coccygis , so called in 
man as resembling the bill of the cuckoo.] 
A mat The small triangular bone appended to 
the sacrum, and terminating the spinal column 
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in man, formed by the coalescence of four rudi- 
mental vertebrae ; also, an analogous part in 
other anim.ils. 

Cochin-china (Mtjin tjai-nfi). 1853. Name 
of a country in the Eastern Peninsula ; hence, 
short for Cochin-China fowl \ a breed of poultry 
from Cochin-China. 

Cochineal (Mtjinfl). 1586. [a. F. coche- 
nille, ad. Sp. cochin ilia or It. coccin igli a, f. 
(ult.) L. coccum scarlet, grain, ong. ' berry M 
x. A dye-stuff consisting of the dried bodies of 
the insect Coccus cacti , found on several species 
of cactus in Mexico and elsewhere. It is used 
for making carmine, and as a scarlet dye. 9. 
The colour of this dye, scarlet 163a, 3. The 

cochineal-insect (Coccus cacti ) 1697. 4. C. Fig : 

the cactus-plant, Ofuntia ( Nopalea ) cochin tilt - 
fern , on which the cochineal-insect feeds 1697. 
|| Cochlea fkjricls’iA). 1538. [a. L. coclea, 
cochlea , ad. Gr. nox^la f snail, screw, etc.] ti. 
A spiral staircase; a screw; the watcr-screw of 
Archimedes -1679. a « Pkys* The spiral cavltv 
of the internal ear 1688. 3. Conch. A snail- 

shell 1846. Hence Co'chlean, Co'cblear adjs. 
pertaining to a c. 

II Cochleare (kpkl*,e»‘r»). 1708. [L. coc(Ji)- 
tear or coc(h)leare a spoon.] Med, A spoon or 
spoonful (in prescriptions), 

Cochleariform (Mcl*,e»Tif£ira), a. 1836. 
[See prec. 1 Spoon-shaped. 
fCo-chleary, a, 1646. [See above.] Resem- 
bling a snail -shell, spiral, winding -1664. So 
Co a chleate(d a . in same senses. 

CO'Chlite. 1698. [f. mod.L. cocklites , f. Gr. 
ko\Kos + -itb.] PalxonL A fossil spiral shell. 
Co-cin, co-cinin C Watts). 1865. [f. Coco 
4 -IN.] Chem. A fat (glyceride of Cocinic acid, 
a fatty acid obtained from coco-nut oil). 

Cock (kpk), sb. 1 [OE. cocc, coc , kok ; cf. F. 
cog. Prob. echoic.] 

L x. The male of the common domestic fowl, 
Callus domcsticus OE. 5 also of various other 
birds ME. b. Short for Woodcock 1530. 9. 
= Crow of cock ; also as an imitation of the 
cluck of the bird Chaucer. 3. A weather- 
cock 1605. 

1. Fighting c . : one bred and trained for cock-fight- 
ing. a. We were nruwsing till the Second C. Macb. 
11. lii. 37. 3. You Cataracts, and Hyrricano'a spout, 

Till you haue drench'd our Steeples, drown theCockea 
Lear ill. iL 3. 

IL x. One who arouses slumberers : applied 
to ministers of religion .614. a. Leader, head, 
chief man; formerly, also, victor 154a. 3. 

colloq . One who fights with pluck. Hence, a 
vulgar term of appreciation. 1639 
a. At cuffs I was always the c. of the school Swift. 
C. of the walk : see Walk. The Doctor being 
a shy c. Smollett. 

IV. Techn. 1. A spout with an appliance for 
controlling the flow of liquids througn it; a tap 
1481. 9. In fire-arms, a lever, or spring ham- 

mer, part of the mechanism for discharging the 
piece. (So called from its original shape.) X566. 
3. The pointer of a balance i6ix ; the gnomon 
of a sundial 1613. 4 • A bracket attached to the 

plate of a watch or clock to support the outer 
end of the pivot of a wheel or pendulum X678. 
5. * Coak 3. 1697. 6. The mark at which 

curlers aim 1787. 7. — Penis (i vulgar) 1730. 

a. Ate., at (on) full c. s with the c-drawn lull bark. 
At (on) na.lf-c . : with thee. lifted to the first catch, 
at which position the trigger does not act. 

Cock (kpk), sb 2 ME. [ =■ dial. Ger. kockc, 
Norw. kok heap, esp . of dung, also lump ; cf. 
ON. kbkkr , etc.J A conical heap of produce or 
material; esp. of hay (rarely com) in the field, 
t Cock, rbA ME. [var. of Cog sbA t but only 
in sense of the Fr. dim. coquet,] Now always 
Cock-boat -1631. 

Cock (MO, sbA 1711. [f. Cock vA] x. 
An upward or significant turn 1717. a. An up- 
ward turn of the brim of a hat; the turned-up 
part iji 1. 

1. With a knowing c. of his eye to his next neighbour 
Scott. a. The wind being high, he let down the 
cocks of his hat Boswell. 

Cock, sbA [f. Cock v. 2 ] A cocked position 
of the hammer of a pistol or gun. 
fCock, sbA ME. Perversion of the word God, 
used in oaths and exclams., as by cock and pit, 
cock's body, etc. 
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[Cock* sbJ * The notch of an arrow * (J.V 
Prob. an etymological figment See N.E.D. J 
Cock (Me), vA ME. [From the name of 
the fowl. But, with sense x, cf. Ir. cog-aim 
' 1 war', stem in OIr. coc-.] + 1. mtr. To fight 
-1600. fa. To strut, brag, crow over -1713. 
3. To stick stiffly up or out 1600; intr. to stick 
conspicuously up 16.49. 4* To turn up the brim 
of (a hat) 1663. intr. 2679. 3. intr. To tram 

or use fighting cocks 1546. 6. To shoot wood- 

cocks 1696. 

3. To C. the ears t to pride up the ears in attention, 
said humorously of persons. To e. the nose: to turn 
it up in contempt. To c. the eye : to turn the eye 
with a knowing look 1 to wink. To c. the hat : to stick 
it jauntily on one side of the head. 4. Mrs. Stewart. . 
with her hat cocked and a red plume pKrvs. 

Cock, v . 2 1598. [f. Cock j^. 1 ] 1 x. To place 
(a match) in the code of an old matchlock gua. 
-1648. 9. To draw the cock back 1649. 

a Cock'd— fired — and miss'd his man Byron. 

Cock, vA Also cauk, caulk, calk, and re- 
cently cog. 1663. [Cf. Coak.] i. To secure 
crossing beams by means of a dove-tail, a mor- 
tice ana tenon, or the like. a. See Coak v. 
Cock, vA ME. [t CockjA*] To put up 
in cocks. 

fCock, vfi ? Short f. Cocker v. Tusser. 
Cock, vA dial. To rough-shoe ; - Calk vA 
Cockabondy (kpkabzrndi). 1859. [W. 
cock a bon ddhu 1 red with black stem J An 
angler's artificial fly. 

Cockade (kpk^'d). Also fcockard. 1709V 
[a. F. cocarde , in 16th c. coguar de, deriv, of 
so called from the cock's comb (Uttrd). But 
first found in Rabelais, in the phrase bonnet d 
la coguarde, any cap • worne proudly, or peartly 
on tn' one side’ (Cotgr.).] A ribbon, knot of 
ribbons, rosette, etc., worn in the hat as a badge 
of office or party, or as part of a livery dress. 

He’s ta’en the field wi’ his white c. Jacobite Song. 
Hence Cocka*ded^/. a. wearing a c. 

Cockadoodledoo- .1573. The crow of a cock. 
Cock-a-hoop. ME. [Of obscure origin.] 
fi Phr. To set (the) cock on (the) hoop : app. to 
turn on the tap and drink without stint -1658. 
9. as pred. adj. In a state"of elation ; crowing 
with exultation 1663. Also attrib. Exultant 1837. 
Cockaigne, Cockayne (k^*n). [ME. 
cokaygne, a. OF. coauaigne, cokaigne , mod. F.co, 
cagne, * lubberiand 1 .] t. An imaginary country, 
the abode of luxury and idleness. 9. joc. Lon- 
don, as the country oi Cockneys 1824. 

Cockal (kfk&l, Mk,£l). ? Obs. 156a. [orig. 
cock all ; ?] 1 • The knuckle-bone or astragalus. 
9, A game played with knuckle-bones ; ' dibs *. 
Also, as tr. L. Indus talaris. 1586. 

1. A little^ tnuufverco bone; which boyes and 
bracket'd children call (Playing for points and pins) 
cockall Herrick. 

Cock-a-leekie, vnr. of Cocky-leeky. 
Cockalo-rum. colloq. 1715. [An arbitrary 
deriv. of Cock.] 1. Applied to a person : — 
Little cock, bantam : self-important little man. 
9. Crowing 1884. 

Hey (hay, high) e. t an exclam. ; also a boys' game 
in which some make a chain of backs and others 
jump astride them. 

Cock-and-bull. i 6 ai. [Cf. F. coq-h-VAne.\ 
x. lit. 1660 9. A story of a cock and a bull : a 

long, rambhng, idle story 1621. 3. A cock and 

bull story : an idle, concocted, incredible story; 
a canard 179& 

fCock and pie. 1550. [f. Cock sbA and 
Pie sb. 9 , pre-Refonnation manual of ecclesi- 
astical rules.] Used as an asseveration -1834. 
Cockatiel, -eel (kpkfttTl). 1880. [ad. Du. 
kaketielje , Du. or ad. Pg. dim.] The Cockatoo 
Parrakeet, or Crested Grass Parrakeet of S. 
Australia (1 Calopsitta or Nymphicus Novu-Hoh- 
landise ). 

Coc k atoo (kfk&U2‘). 1634. [ad. Malay kaka- 
ttla, through Du. kaketoe; app. infl. by cock.] 
The name of numerous birds of the parrot kind, 
esp. the genus Cacatua, inhabiting Australia 
and the ]L Indian Islands, distinguished by a 
crest on the head, which can be raised or de- 
pressed at pleasure a. Australia, (colloq.) A 
small fanner 1864, 

Cockatxice (Mk&trais, -trls). [MLwc/w, 
‘ice, a. OF. cocatris, corresp. to Pr. calcatria , 
repr. L. *calcatrix 1 tracker *, app. tr. Gr. Igycv- 
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COCK-BILL 

ftwv ichneumon. For the sense-history see 
N.E.D.] i. A serpent, identified with the 
Basilisk, fabled to kill by its glance, and to be 
hatched from a cock's egg. (U sed in Bible ver- 
sions as tr. L. basiliscus , regulus .) t Occas. 
confounded with 'the Crocodile -1583. In 
Her \ figured with head, wings, and feet of a 
cock, terminating in a serpent with a barbed 
tail 1563. a. fig. applied to persons 1500. +3. 
A whore -1747. 

x. He shal put his hande In to the Cockatryce denne 
Covrhdalb Isa. xi. 8, The death-dart ine eye of C. 
Rom. $ Jul . 111. ii. 47. a This little CL of a King 
that was able to destroy those that did not espie him 
first Bacon. 

CO'Ck-bill* sb. 1648. Naut. In a-cock-bill. 
See A-cock-bill. Hence Co*ck-bill v, to place 
a-cock-bill. 

Cock-boat (kjrkbJut), ME, [f. Cock sb* 
+ Boat.] A small ship's boat, esp . one towed 
behind a vessel going up or down river. 

But a c. compared with the Warrior x86z« 
f Cock-brain. 1567. One having the brain 
of a cock ; a light-headed, foolish person. Cf. 
bird-wit ted. -167 c Henco Co*ck-brained a. 
foolish and light-headed, silly. 

Cockchafer (kp-kitf^foi). 171a. [f. Cock 
■t Chafer beetle.] A coleopterous insect or 
beetle ( Melolontha vulgaris); it comes forth 
from the chrysalis late in May (hence called 
Maybug), and flies with a whirring sound. 
Co*ck-crow. ME - Cock-crowing. 

Co ck-crowing. ME The crowing of a 
cock; the time when cocks crow, early dawn. 

Cocked (kpkt) 9 jpl. a. 1647. [f. Cock v. 1 ] 
Set erect; having a pronounced upward turn, 
Cocked hat. 1. A (three-cornered) hat with the 
tmm permanently turned up Now, a triangular hat 
(without cocks) pointed beforo and behind and rising 
to a point at the crown. 1673. a A game like nine- 
pins, played with three pins, set up in a triangular 
position. U.S. Phr. To knack into a cocked hat to 
damage beyond recognition. 

Co cker, sb. 1 Now dial. [A common WGer. 
sb. : OE. cocer Quiver. ] + 1. A case for arrows 
-ME a. A casing for the leg ; a high laced 
boot, or a kind of legging ME 
Cocker (kpkoi), sb.* ME. [f. Cock t>.i] 
ti. A fighter -1460. a. A patron of cock-fight- 
ing; one who breeds and trains game-cocks 
1689. 3. A breed of spaniels trained to start 

woodcocks, eta 1823. 

Cocker, sb. 3, coker. ME. [app. f. Cock 
t». 4 J Orig., one who puts hay in codes, a hay- 
worker; later, a harvest-labourer. 

Cocker (kpkax), sb.* 1825. [Name of an 
arithmetician (d, 1675).] According to C. : in 
accordance with strict rule or reckoning. 
Cocker (kfkax), v. 1440. [Cf. Cockle v. 2 ] 
trans. To pamper ; to treat with excessive ten- 
derness or care. Also with up. Also Jig. 

C thy childej and hee shall make thee afraid Ecclus. 
xxx. 9. Jig. To c. up an evil 1861. 

Cockerel (k^’kSrel). ME [apn. a dim. of 
Cock sb. 1 Cf. mongrel , pickerel (small pike), 
etc.] A young cock (arch, or dial.). Also Jig. 
of a young man 1571. 

tCockenio*ny. Sc. 1718. p] The gathering 
up of a young woman's hair in a snood -1833. 

Cocket (kf ket), sb.' ME [?] I. Hist. A 
seal belonging to the King's Custom House. 
9. A sealed document delivered to merchants 
as a certificate that their merchandise has been 
duly entered and has paid duty. (Now dis- 
used.) ME. 3. The customs duty 1483. 

Co cket, sb.* ME. [?] A second quality of 
bread ; also, a loaf of this. Now Hist. 

Co-cket, a. Now dial. 1537. [perh. a. F. 
coquet , coquette , infl. later by cocky. ] • Stuck 

up’; pert; brisk; in mod. dial, merry. 

Co*cket, v.' ME. [f. Cocket jA 1 ] trans. 
To furnish with a cocket. 

Co-cket, v* 1583. [Cf. Cock ©.3] Arch . 
To mortise, joint. 

Cock-eye. colloa. 1825. [app. f. Cock vX] 
A squinting eye. Hence Co ‘ck-eyed a., squint- 
ing. cross-eyed ; transf. and Jig. crooked, askew. 

Cock-fight (kp-k,foit). 1494. A match or 
fight between cocks. Also transf. 
Co-dcfighter. 1791. — Cocker sb* a. 

Co 'Ck-fighting. 1450. The sport of making 
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cocks fight each other ; made illegal by Act xa 
& 13 Viet a 93. 

To beat c. t to surpass everything fcoltoqX 

Cock-horse (Vk,h/J*J8). X540. z. Anything 
a child rides astride upon, a hobby-horse, any 
one’s knee, eta transf. A -cock-horse, on (a) 
cock-horse : mounted; astride. 1564. fa. Jig. An 
exalted position. Usu. with on, a -. -1829. 3. 

fig. A high horse; a stallion 1599. Also as adv. y 
in senses of x, a. 

1. 4 Ride a cock-horse To Banbury Cross ' Nursery 
Rime . Hiding a cock-horse on a star Combe, a. A 
slave, whom vilany bath set a cock-horse 1658. 

Cockie-leekie, var. of Cocky-leeky. 
Co-cking, vbl. sb. ME. [f Cock t».l] +x. 
Fighting, strife -154a. a. — Cock-fighting 
1546; a cock-fight 163a 3. The shooting of 

woodcocks 1696. Comb. c.-dog, -spaniel* one 
of a breed used in hunting woodcocks, eta 
Cockish (k^-kij), a. 1546. ff. Cock sb.' 
+ -ISH.] x. Cocklike (joc.) 1577. a. Strutting, 
self-assertive, cocky 1546. 3. Lecherous. Now 

dial . 157a Hence Co'cklsh-ly adv., -ness. 

Cock-laird. 1791. A small landholder ; 
a yeoman. 

Cockle (k^k’l), sb.' [OE. coccul, coecel ; in 
no other Teut. lang. ] x. The name of a plant, 
Lychnis (or Agrostemma ) Githago, which grows 
in cornfields. Also called Com Cockle. 0. Used 
as tr. xizania (Matt xiii), or L. lolium. (The 
plant thus named was the grass Lolium temu 
lentum or Darnel, not cockle.) OE. Also fig. 
fig. The C. of Rebellion, Insolence, Sedition Shake. 

Cockle (kjrk’l), sb* [ME cokille, a. F. «?- 
quille : — L.type *cocquilta, by-form of conchylia 
pi. , a. Gr., dim. of ttoyxvhrj « nbyxv (whence L. 
concha ) mussel or (perh.) cockle. ] x. The Eng- 
lish name of bivalve molluscs of the genus Car- 
dium , esp. C. edule, much used for food. (For- 
merly applied more vaguely.) 9. —Cockle- 
shell 1507. 3. Cockles of the heart : explained 
fij by the likeness of a heart to a cockleshell ; 
(2) by the *ool. name for the cockle, Cardium 
(Latham). Also attnb . Comb . : c.-hat, a hat 
with a a or scallop-shell in it, worn by pil- 
grims ; -stairs, winding stairs. H rnce Co'ckled 
a. furnished with a shell. Co’ckler, one who 
gathers cockles. 

Cockle, sb.* 1599. [Goes with Cockle w. 1 ] 
A pucker, or bulge on what ought to b« a flat 
surface, as cloth, paper, etc. 

Cockle, sb* 1688. pad. 16th a Du. kakel , 
ad. Ger. karhel stove-ule, etc.] x. The fire- 
chamber of a hop or malt kiln. Also called c. 
oast. 9. A kind of heating stove, also called 
c. stove. Sometimes used of * the fireplace of 
an air stove 1 or of ‘ the dome of a heating fur- 
nace 1774. 

fCockle, sbfi 1761. A miner’s name for Black 
Tourmalins -1788. 

+ Cockle* a. 1 708. [?attrib. useof CocklejA 1 ] 
Whimsical. Hence e.-brained, - headed . 
Cockle (k*rk’l), v.l 1559. [Cf. F. coquiller 
to form coquilles, 1. e. blisters on the crust of 
bread. 1 1. intr. To go into rucks, to pucker, 

as clotn, paper, eta 9. trans . To cause to 
pucker, to wrinkle, crease 1691, 3. intr \ To 

rise into short tumbling waves. 
fCockle* v* 157a [See Cocker v.'] - 
Cocker v. -1579. 

Cockle-sheUCk^kMjJeO.ME [SeeCocKLR 
jA 2 ] 1. r lTie shell of the cockle; usu. one of its 
valves. Formerly applied more widely, s. A 
small frail boat 1829. 

k. Wearers of the C-, the emblems oi a pilgrimage 
to Compostella Blades, 

fCockloche. Hsiang. 1611. [?] A silly cox- 

comb -1863. 

Cock-loft. 1589. [Cf. Sc. hen-loft. But cock 
may be fig. or transf. Cockle-loft also occurs. 1 
A small u pper loft, usually reached by a ladder; 

‘ the room over the garret ’ (J.). 

Co-ck-master. 1610. One who rears game- 

cocks. 

fCo-ck-match. 1680. A cock-fighting match 

-1814. 

Co ck-nest. 1859. A nest built by a male- 

bird, to roost in. 

Cockney (k?kni), sb. (<*,) [ME. coken«ey % 
-ay, app. » coken of cocks + ey, ay (OE. te?) egg. ] | 


COCKSPUR 

A. sb, f x. An egg ; or perh. one of the small or 
malformed eggs called popularly * cocks' eggs*, 
in Ger. hahneneier -1600. fa. * A child that 
sucketh long ' * a cockered child ; hence, a milk- 
sop -178 3, ta. contempt . A townsman -1826. 
4 . spec. One born in the city of London. (Al- 
ways contemptuous or bantering.) 1600. 

1. I haue no wit Bacon, No no Cokeneyes, bi Crist, 
Col opus to maken La\gl. (K^s, cm we say cockanegs 
Florio.) a Brought up with great cockering, as 
Cockneys bee 1598. 4. 1 scorne. .To let a Bow-bell 

C. put me downs 1600. 

B. adj. (sb. used attrib. ) 1. Cockered ; squeam- 
ish 1573. 9. Pertaining to or marking the 

London Cockney 163a. 

Hence Co*ckneydom, the domain of cockneys 1 
cockneys collectively. Co’ckneyfy, -ify v. to 
render or become c. Co*ckne> Isn a. savouring of 
the c. Co’ckneyiem, c. quality ; a c. characteristic 
(e.g. in idiom or pronunciation), Co-ckneyize v. to 
make c.| to play the c., use coLkneyiMiu. 

t Cockney, v. 1583. [f. Cockney sb. (sense 

2).] To cocker -16^5. 

Cock-paddle. Also-paidle. Sc. 1672. [?] 
The Common Lump-fish, Cyclopterus lumpvs . 
tCo*ck-pe nny. 1524. A customary payment 
at Shrovetide, formerly made to the school- 
master in certain schools in the north of England. 
(Originally applied to defray the expense of 
cock-fighting.) -1870. 

Cockpit (kp*k pit). 1587. I. A pit or enclosed 
area constructed lor e< -ck-fighting. tb. Applied 
to a theatre; and to the Pit of a theatre -1635. 
Also fig. 9. Naut . The after part of the orlop 
deck of a man-of-war ; in action appropriated 
to the wounded 1706. 

x. A Circle dug in ihe Earth, like a C. Dx Foa. 
t The Cockpit’, (a) name of a theatre in Ixmdon, in 
17th c., on the site of a c. (b) The block of buildings 
on the 6ite of the C. at Whitehall, London, used as 
government offices t hence a 4 the Treasury , 4 the 
Privy Council '. fig. Belgium . . the C.of Europe 1858. 

Cockroach (k^krJ"tJ). 1624. [app. ad. Sp. 
cucaracha ; assim. to cock and app. to roach .] 
The name of orthopterous insects of the genus 
Blatta, esp. B. onrntalis, commonly called 
black-beetle, infesting kitchens in large numbers. 
+Co*ck-road, rood. 1648. - Cockshoot 

Also Fighting cocks. 1847. dial. The 
Ribwort Plantain. 

Cock’s-comb, cockscomb (k*rkskJu m ). 
Also, in fig. senses. Coxcomb, q. v. ME. x. 
The comb of a cock, a- A jester's cap, resem- 
bling a cock's-comb 1562. t3 .joc. The head 
-16:54. t4* A conceited fool. Now Coxcomb. 

-1706. 5. A name g’ven to plants ; esp. the 

Yellow Ka\\\e(Rhinnuthus Crtsia-gnllt), Celosia 
cristata , and in the W. Indies Rrythnna Crista - 
galli. 6. A kind of oyster having both valves 
plaited 177 6. Also attnb . 

Co-ck's-foot, cocksfoot. 1697. A grass, 

DuctyLs glomcra/a. 

Cock’s-head, cockshead. ME. Applied 
to some kinds of Trefoil ; esp. a species of Sain- 
foin, Onobrvchis Caput-galli : also < oirnnon Red 
Clover. Also Plantain, Knapweed, etc. (local), 
tCo*ckshoot. 1530. [f. Cock xA 1 1 . 1 b + 
Shoot.] A broad glade in a wood, through 
which woodcocks might dart or shoot, so as to 
be caught by nets stretched across the opening 
-1691. Hence in local names, as Cocks/; oit Wood, 
Fat tn, eta H The statement that the net itself 
was the cockshoot, and the spelling cock-shut , 
are dictionary blunders* 

Cock-shut (kp'kjnt). Now dial. 1594. [L 
Cock sb. 1 + Shut : perh. the time when poultry 
are shut up.] 1. attrib. in c. light , time, etc. t 
twilight. 2. sb. Twilight 1598. 

Cock-shy (kp*k|Jai ). colloq. 1836. [f. Cock 
sb. 1 + Shy. ) x* Applied to cork-thrnwlng and 
the like 1851. 9. A shy at an object set up 

for the purpose, as a form of amusement. Also 
transf. and attrib. itt 36. 3. The object at which 
the sny is made. Also transf. 1836. 4. A pitch 

where sticks may be thrown at coco-nuts for 
payment 1879. 

%. What a fine c. he would make 1836, 

CO'Ckspur. 1591. I* The spur of a cock. 
9. A kind of Caddis-worm 1653. 3. Short for 

e . burner, thorn 1808. 

Comb. \ C .-burner, a gas-burner with three bolesf 
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COCK-SURE 

G» hawthorn, c. thorn, Cratmgus Crus-gtUli, a 
native of N. America. 

Cock-sure (k/rtcjtieu), a. 1530. [? As sure 
as the action of a Cook or tap. ] +1. Absolutely 
safe or certain -174a. a. Feeling perfectly cer- 
tain. Const, of, about . 167a. 3. Dogmatically 
self-confident 1755. Also as adv . 

s. To make the Event cock sure North. a • Are 
you sure?' said his mother. 'Cock sure 1 * said Andy 
B. Lovrr. 3. A conceited and c. style Darwin, adv. 
We steals as in a Castle, c. s Hitt, IV, u. i. 94. 

Cockswain, earlier £ Coxswain. 

Cocksy, cozy (kfksi), a. 1835. [Cf .trick- 

g \ etc.] Impudent, bumptious, cocky. Henc. 
o*xinesa. 

Cocktail (k?'ktf»l). Also cock-tail. 1808. 
[lit, 4 a tail like that of a cook or 1 a tail that 
oocks up \] 1. A cocktailed horse (see CoCK- 

tailed 1) ; any horse of racing qualities, but 
not thorough-bred, transf. of persons 2854. 
Also as adj, 9. (more fully C. Beetle ) : A brache- 
lytrous beetle which cocks up its tail when irri- 
tated ; the Devil's Coach-horse 1880. a. A drink 
made of spirit, bitters, some sugar, eta. Chiefly 
V.S. 1809. Also as adj 
1. tram) C Such a .. coxcomb as that, such a & 
Thackeray. 

Co-ck-tailed, a. 1769. I. Of horses: Having 
the tail docked, a. Having the tail (or hinder 
part) cocked up 1798. 

Co-ck-up, cockup. 1693. [f. cock upi see 
Cock v. 1 ] x. A distinct turn up at tne end 
2896. a. A hat or cap cocked up in front 1603. 
8* A freshwater fish of India (Lates calcarifer ) 
2645. 4. As adj. 183a. 

Cockweed (tyrkw/d). Now dial. 2585. +1. 
? A species of Lepidium -1783. 9. — Com 

Cockle. 

Co-cky, sb. 1687. Dim. of Cock sb* (For- 
merly a term of endearment.) 

Cocky (k<rki), a. 1768. [/. Cock sb. 1 + yi.] 
Arrogantly pert (colloq.). 

Cocky-leeky (kpkijrki). Sc. 2772. Soup 
made of a cock boiled with leeks. 

Cockyolly (kfkiifli). 1837. I n bird: -» 
'dear little bird'; cf. Dicky-bird, 

Coco, cocoa (k<*»*kd). 1555. [a. Pg. and 
Sp. toco ' grinning face the name referring to 
the faoe-Uke appearance of the base of the shell. 
The spelling Cocoa was originated (app. by ac- 
cident) in Dr. Johnsons Dictionary. See next] 
fi. — Coco-Nirr below -1740. 9. The palm- 

tree Cocos nucifera , which produces the coco- 
nut 1555. Also attnb • Comb, : Coco-nut, 
cocoa-nut, coker-nut. a. The nut or seed of 
the coco-palm. b. — Coco-nut palm . c. In 
pugilistic slang : The human head. Double 
Coco-nut, in Fr. coco-de-tner, coco-des- Maldives : 
the immense woody nut of a gigantic palm, Lo- 
doicea sechellarum , found native only on two 
■mall islands of the Seychelles group. 

Cocoa (kdb-k*). 2707. FA corruption of Sp. 
Cacao, ad. cacaua-tl , the Mexican name of the 
•acao-seed. The word was orig. of 3 syllables. ] 
ti . Theseed of Theobroma Cacao : more correctly 
called Cacao -179a a. The Cacao-tree. 
i [rare and imf roper.) 1876. 3. A powder made 

from the seeas; also, a beverage made from this 
powder, or from the prepared seeds* (The 
ordinary sense.) 1788. 

Comb. . c«-nib, the cotyledon of the cacao seed 1 
t-nut, a name for the cacao seed | now disused* 
COOOOO (kok«*n). 1699. [a. F. cocon, app. 
aderiv. oicoque shell] The case of silky threads, 
in which the silkworm is enclosed in the chrysa- 
lis state; hence, analogous structures formed 
by any insects; also the silken case spun by 
spiders to receive their eggs. Also fig, and 
attrib. Hence Cocoo*nery (£/.£.), a room for 
fearing silkworms and obtaining cocoons. 
Coco-plum. 2676. The fruit of a W. Indian 
tree, Chrysobalanus Icaco\ also the tree. 
fCoct, v. 2605. [f. L. cocb y coaucre.] Irons. 
To boil -2694; to digest 1669; to bake (earthen- 
ware) -1678. „ . „ 

Coctile (kfrktil, -tail),**. 2678. [ad. L.coc- 
tills , f. as prec.] Made by baking; formed of 
baked brides. 

Coctkm (kf'kfsn). Now ran. 1570. [ad. 
L. coclioium; mo above.] x. Boiling; cooking 
160%. ts. Th. notion of heat in preparing any 
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substance -2766. td* Old Med* The ripening 
of morbific matter before elimination from the 
body -2738. 4. Phys. Digestion. ? Obs. 2667. 

Cocas (kife'kfls). 1794. The wood of Brya 
Ebenus , a W. Indian tree, used by turners. 
Also c.-wood. 

Cod (kpd), sb.l [OE. cod(d OTeut *kud- 
dot.] i. A bag. a. A husk; a pod; cf. Peas- 
COD. Now dial, OE. 3. The scrotum * ini- 
prop. in //. testicles. (Not in polite use.) ME. 
f4* A cocoon. (C£ a.) -1809. 
z. The bag or a [of a net] to enclose the fish 1750. 
Cod (M), sb.9 North. ME. [a. ODa. kodde, 
ON. koddi, pillow; from same root as prec. ] i. 
A pillow, cushion. Sc. and n. dial. a. One of 
the bearings of an axle ME. 

Cod (k^d), sb.b ME. [Origin unkn. Not 
conn, w Gr. 7 ddoj (mod. Z00L L. gadus).] x. 
A well-known sea-fish, Gadus morrhua , which 
inhabits the Atlantic and its connected seas. 
Sometimes extended (with qualifications, drawn 
from their habitats, oolour, food, etc.) to other 
members of the Gadidx or Cod-tribe. (Pl. now 
rare: cod being used instead.) More fully 
cod-fish. a. Applied to other fishes which take 
the economic place of the true cod in other re- 
gions; esp. to the Bastard , Blue, Buffalo , Cultus , 
Green cod of the Pacific coast X880. See also 
Rock Cod. 

Comb, x c.-bank. a submarine bank (Bank 1 ) on 
which c. are caught 1 -fishery, fishing for c., esp. as 
a branch of industry 1 -line, a line used in fishing 
for C. I -Oil ■■ COD-LIVKR OIL. 

Cod, sb* slang. 2690. [?] A fool, (old) 
fellow. Codger, 

fCod (kpd), vA 153a. [f. CodxJ.I] X. intr. 
To produce pods -1710. a. trans. To gather 
the pods of (peas) -1730. 8- Mr. with out. To 

shake out. Hence Co'dder (in sense 2) (dial.). 
Cod,v. 2 1861. [f. Codj^. 8] Tofishforcod. 
Cod, i ^.3 slang, or dial. 1873. [?f. CodjA 4 , 
* fool trans . To hoax, * stuff’, fool 

llCoda(kJ-da,k*i-d&). 1753. [It.!— L .eauda 
tail] A/us. A passage added after the natural 
completion of a movement, so as to form a more 
definite and satisfactory conclusion. 

Cod-belt. 1626. - Cad-bait (see Cad 8). 
fCo dding, a. [?£ Cod sb* 3.] ? Lecherous. 
Tit. A. V. i. 99. 

Coddle fkrd'l), v* 1598- [?] To boil 
gently, parboil, stew (esp. fruit). Also fig. 

We’fl go. .said my father, whilst dinner is coddling 
Stkknk. fig. Hee is tano from Grammar-schoolc 
haife codied Over bury. 

Coddle (kfd’l),®.* 2815. [?var. of Caudle 
v .] To treat as an invalid; to nurse overmuch, 
cocker. Often with up. 

Let womankind alone for coddling each other Scott. 
Hence Coddle sb. colloq. one who coddles himself or 
is coddled. 

Coddle, r>. 3 , dial f. Cuddle. 
Coddy-moddy. dial. 1676. The Black- 
headed Gull 

Code (k£ud), sb. ME. [a. F., £ L. code x, 
codicem ; see Codex.] 2. Rom. Law, One of 
the systematic collections of statutes made by 
the later emperors; spec, the code of Justinian, 
Hence, 9. A digest of the laws of a country, or 
of those relating to any subject 1735. 8» transf. 
A system of rules or regulations on any subject 
1809. 4. A system of signals 2808 ; ( TeUgr.) a 
system of words arbitrarily used for other words 
or phrases, to secure brevity and secrecy ; also 
attrib. 2880. +5. A collection of writings form- 
ing a book, or volume -2794. 

3. In the legislative as in the religious c. Cclssidor. 
a, Ac. of signals fox the army Wellington, attrib 
C. telegrams 1880. 

Code (kdtid), v. rare. 28x5. [f. Cods sb.] 
To enter in a code. 

Co-defendant. 2640. [See Co-.] Joint 
defendant 

Codeine (k*»*d<pin). 2838. [I. Gr, #£8« a 
head, poppy-head. j Chem. A white crystalline 
Alkaloid (Ci'HajNOj) contained in opium, and 
used as a hypnotic; called also codeia. 

|| Codetta {k*de*tta). 1869. [It, dim. of 
Coda.] Mus, A short coda. 

Codex (kJo'deks). PI. codicee (k^tdisftt). 
1582. [a. L. codex, earlier camdct r, trunk of a 
tree, etc.] ti. - Code sb. 1-3. -1753. a. A 
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manuscript volume ; e,g. the Codex Sinaiticus, 
Vatic anus, etc. of the Scriptures 1845. 8* Med. 
* A collection of receipts for the preparation of 
drugs ’. Hence Co'dical a. (Webst.) 
Cod-fish; see Cod sb . 8 
Codger (kp'dgai). dial, and colloq. 2756 . 
[?dial. var. of Cadger.] i. dial. A mean 
or miserly (old) fellow; occas. a pedlar or tramp 
1796. 9. low colloq. A term applied irreverently 
to an elderly man, with a whimsical implication 
1756; more generally ■■ Fellow, chap 1839. 
a. A gouty old c. of an alderman W. Irving. 
Codicil (kp*disil). 2499. [ad. L. codicillus 
(chiefly in pl.), dim. of code x Codex. ] x. Law. 
A supplement to a will. 9. transf. and fig. 
Supplement, appendix 1784. 

a. A [bitter) c. to a most severe Winter H. Walpols. 
Hence CodicHl&ry a. of the nature of, or belonging 


(k^n'difbi, kp*d«), v. 180a [prob. 
after F. ’codifier . ] x. To reduce (laws) to a code. 
9 . gen. To systematise 1873. Hence Co^diflca’* 
tion, reduction to a code; systematization. 
Co’difier, one who codifies. 

Codilla (kodi-la). 2785. [app. dim. of It. 
coda : — L. eauda tail] The coarse tow of flax 
or hemp. 

Coddle (lordil). 2729. [F., ad. Sp. codillo 
knee, angle, etc., dim. of code elbow.] A term 
used at ombre when the game is lost by the 
player who challenges to win 1L 
fCodi-niac. 1539. [a. F. codignac in same 
sense.] Quince-marmalade, quiadany -1668. 

Codist (kJo*dist). rare. 1853. [f. Code, 
app. after jurist .] One learned in legal codes. 

Codling 1 (kfdliq). ME. [f. Cod nM + 
-LING. ] 1 . A young or small cod. a. U.S, Applied 
to fishes and the genus Phycis , allied to the cod 
Codling 2, -lin (ty*dlig, -lin). late ME. 

» querdling is identical with the surname 
Ung — cceur-de-lion lionheart.] x. A 
variety of apple, elongated and tapering to- 
wards the eye. (Formerly, a hard kind of apple, 
not suitable to be eaten raw ; hence, any half- 
grown apple.) b. A tree bearing codlings 2657. 
T 9 , fig. A raw youth -1663. 

1. As. .a C when tis almost'an Apple Twel. N. 1. v, 
167. . Hot codlings t routed apples (formerly sold 
hot in London streots). Comb. C.-moth, a species of 
moth (1 Carpocapsa pomonslia ), the larva of which 
feeds on the apple. 

Co dling 3. 1874. A balk sawed into lengths 
for staves. 

Co*d-liver oi*L 1783. Oil expressed from 
the liver of tho cod-fish, much used in medicine, 
•f Cod-piece. 2460. [f. Cod sb. 1 3.] A bagged 
appendage to the front of the breeches ; often 
conspicuous -1762. Also fig. and attrib . 
fCods, cod's. 25691 A perversion of God*s f 
in oaths, etc. -2689. 

Coe, sb. local. Also Sc. cow. 1653. [ « Du. 
kouw W Ger. type *kauja , a. L. cavea,\ 
Mining. A little hut built over a mine-shaft. 
Coecal, ccecum, etc. ; see Cjecal, etc. 
Co-ed (kwd). U.S. colloq. 2889. [See 
next.] A female co-educational student. 
Co-educa*tk>n. 1874. [See Co-: of U.S. 
origin.] Education of the two sexes together 
in school , eta Co-e'ducate v . , -educa*tlonal a, 
Co-effe-ct. 1768. A joint effect. 
Co-e*fficacy. ran. Joint efficacy. BROWNE. 
Coefficient (kJ«|6fi a fent). 1665, [See Co-. 
In senses A and B 2 often with a hyphen.] 

A. adj. Co-operating to produce a result 
B. sb. i. A coefficient cause 2708. So fCo* 
effi ciency {rare). 9 . Math. A number or 
quantity placed (usually) before and multiply- 
ing another quantity known or unknown; thus 
in 4 ** + 9 ax 1 4 is the a of X s , 9 of ax, and na 
of x . 2708. 8* Physics. A multiplier that mea- 

sures some property of a particular substance, 
for which it is constant, while differing for differ- 
ent substances; e.g. c. of friction , expansion, 
eta 1899. 

Differential e. 1 tho quantity which measures the 
rate of change of a function of any variable with re- 
spect to that variable. 

Coeborn, cohora (kdb h^m)* 1705. [L 
Baron Coehom, the Dutch military engineer.] 
Mil. A small mortar for throwing grenades* 
In full e, mortar. Also attrib. 
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Caelaeantli (srt&ksen}). 1864* [ad.mod.L. 
Caelacanthus , name of the typical genus, t Gr. 
goiXm + &*ay$ a.] adj. Having a hollow spine ; 
■aid of an extinct family of fishes, sb. A fish of 
the genua Cat lac an thus or the family Caela- 
eanthidse . Hencff' Coelacamthid, one of this 
family, Coslacamthine a. pertaining to Coela- 
canths. Ccelaca-nthoid, Coelacamthoua adjs. 

Coelelminth (srlelmin». 1836. [f. Gr. 

KolXot + iKtuvO -. ] Zool. Oneof the Ccelelmintha, 
a cavitary intestinal worm 
|Ccelenterata (sflenter^ftf), sb. pi. Also 
ccelentera. 187a. [mod.L., f. Gr. xocXos + 
ivrepov.] 7.ool. 1. The group of the Animal 
Kingdom comprising Ctenophora, Actinosoa, 
and Hydrosoa, distinguished by having a di- 
gestive cavity with which a peripheral system 
of canals frequently communicates, with pre- 
hensile organs round the mouth, and nearly all 
provided with nematocysts. a. In later classi- 
fications the lower subdivision of the Metazoa, 
having an intestinal canal but no coelome. It 
Includes also the Poriftra or Sponges. So 
Ccelenterate, belonging to, or one of, the 
Ccelenterata. 

C celestial, etc. ; see Cel-. 

Ccoliac, +-al (sf liafek, -Al), a. 166a. [ad. L. 
emliacus, a. Gr. *oi\iax6s t £ uotXia belly.] Of 
or belonging to the cavity of the abdomen. 

C. artery or texts, a short thick branch biuing from 
the aorta just below the diaphragm, t C. possum, or 
/fwjr, a kind of chronic flux of the intestines. C. 
canal , in cxinoids, one which runs into the arms from 
the coeloma. 

C cello- (sTlip), bef. a vowel cceli-, comb. f. 
Gr. aot\(a belly, 

Coelo- 1 (sFli), bef. a vowel ccel-, comb. f. 
Gr. aoiXof nollow : 

Coe'lodont [Gr. 68obs, flfiovr-], a. hollow- 
toothed (epithet of certain lizard-like reptiles). 
CcBloape*rmouB [Gr. trwippa], a . hollow- 
seeded ; having the seed excavated on the flat 
side, as In coriander; etc. 

Coelo- prop, ceelo-, comb. £ L. cmlum 
heavens. 

Coeloma; tee Ccelome. 

| Coelomata (sfldo'mfltA^j^.//. 1877. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. xoiXou/xar- hollow, cavity; see Cce- 
LOME.] Zool. A name for the higher division 
of Enterozoa [—Afetasoa); see Ccelenterata 
a. It comprises all the more highly developed 
animals, together with Vermes. Hence Coelo- 
mata a. having a ccelome; belonging to the 
Coelomata ; sb. [sc. animal,'] So Coelo' matona a. 

Coelome, coelom (seldom, -fm). Also in L. 
form coeloma. 1878. [ad. Gr. seolXwpa, f. 
aotXor.] Zool. The body-cavity of a coelomate 
anlmaL Hence C celomic a pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a c 

Coemption (k#,e*m*hn). ME. fact L. co- 
emptions™.] 1. The buying up of the whole 
supply of any commodity a. Rom. Law. A 
form of civil marriage consisting in a mutual 
fictitious sale of the two parties 1677 Hence 
Coemptive a, of the nature of c, 

| Coeneestheais (tfn6s)>rsis). 1837. [f. Gr. 
goivos + alobrjois.] Psychol. The general sense 
of existence arising from the sum of bodily im- 
pressions; the vitsu sense 
Coenenchym (sxiie*nkim). Also In L form 
ecene*nchyma« 1875. [f. Gr. notvbi + fyxW"*-] 
Zool . a. The calcareous fiame-work by which 
corallites are united into one coral him, b. The 
ccenosarc of a compound Anthozoan. 

Caeno- (• f-no), bef. a vowel caen-* comb. f. 
Gr. Kotvbs common : 

DCoence'cium [Gr o7«ot], Zool. the common 
dermal system of a colony of Polyzoa. Cceno*- 
gamy [Gr. -yapua, ydpot], community of hus- 
bands or wives. Coe'noaarc [Gr. <rdp( f aapx-], 
Zool. the common living basis or flesh which 
unites the Individuals of a compound zoophyte. 
KCoeno**teum [Gr. bariov], Zool. the common 
calcareous skeleton of the Hydrocorallina, a 
division of the Hydrozoa. 

Coenobite, eenobite (sTnobalt, smebeit). 
>638. [ad. late L. camobita , f. caenobium ; see 
bdow. (Eng. usage prefers cm-.)] A member 
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of a religious order living in a community; opp. 
to an anchoret. Hence Cosnobi'tic, -al, cen-, a. 
pertaining to a c. ; relating to, or of the nature 
of, a monastic community. Ccemobitiam, ce*n>, 
the practice or system of coenobites. 

|| Caenobium, cen- (sjndfc'bidm). PI. caeno- 
bia. 18x7. [late L., a. Gr. noivbfitov, £ koivos 
+ filot. ] x. - Ccenobv. n. Bot a. The multi- 
locular fruit of Labiatse, etc. 1866. b. A struc- 
ture formed by the union of a number of cells, 
as in certain Alg» 1882. 3. Zool. A cluster of 

1 colonial ' Protozoa 1888. 

Caenoby, cen- (s/*n#bi, se n-). 1475. [See 
above. ] A conventual establishment, 

Ccenure (sf-niuj). 1847. [sd. modiL. cae- 
nurus (more commonly used), f. Gr. noivbs + 
ovpd.] Zool. The many-headed bladder-worm ; 
the hydatid which produces staggers in sheep ; 
it is the cystic stage of Tstnia cctnurus, one of 
the tapeworms of the dog. 

Coequal (lo?,rkw$l), a. 1460. [See Co-. 
Cf. L. cotcqualis t and F. co/gal .] x. Equal 

with (t to. unto) one another or others in rank, 
power, etc. a. Co-extensive with 1853. As sb 
One who is the equal of another 1577. 

s. If once he come to be a Cardinal!, Heel make 
his cap coequall with the Crowne x Hen. VI, v. L 33. 
Hence fCoe'qual v. to be or become c. with ; to 
make equal with. Coequa'lity, c. state or con- 
dition. Cocqually adv. 
fCo-equate, Coequated,///. a. 159a. [ad. 
L. cosequatvs.] Made equal with something 
else. In c. anomaly , the true anomaly of a 
planet; see Anomaly -1769. 

Coerce (ko,5-is), v. 1475. [ad. L. coercere , 
C co- + arcere to shut up, keep off, etc ] z. To 
constrain or restrain by force, or by authority 
resting on force. Also absol 1659 ta* To 
subject to restraint in the matter of [rare) 1780. 
3. To effect by compulsion. [U, S.} 1850. 

s. The Punishments . . sufficient to c, this profligate 
sort of Men Ayufpe. a. The debtor is ordered . . to 
he coerced his liberty until he makes payment Burke. 

To c. obedience Webster. Hence CoeTcer. 
oe-rdble a. that can he coerced. 

Coercion (k#|5'xjan). 1495. [a. OF. toher - 

cion t cohertion (mod. coercion ), ad. L. coer[c)- 
tionem , in med. spelling coercionem, a by-form 
of coercitionem, f. cocrcit -, coercere .] 1. The 
action of coercing ; constraint, restraint, com- 
pulsion. a. Government by force; the employ- 
ment of force to suppress political disaffection 
and disorder Also attrib 1798. 3. Physical 

pressure ; compression 1830. t4- Coercitive 

power or jurisdiction -1700. Also fig. 

t. The moral c. of public opinion Miu. G of out- 
rage Hallam. a. The cant which brands a s 
'coercion ' that which is the duty of every Govern- 
ment Die. Argyll. Hence Coe'rcionlat, one who 
supports government by c., esp. in Ireland. 

Coercive (lu>|5\»iv), a. 1600. [irreg. f. 
Coerce, after aspersive , etc.] Of the nature of 
coercion ; coercing. Also as quasi-j£ 

In painful dungeons and c. chains Pope. 

C. force : the hypothetical force in a magnetic sub- 
stance which resists magnetization or demagnetiza- 
tion 1839. 

var. Coercitive a. (and 106s. Hence Coer- 
cively adv. Coe'rclveneaa. c. quality. 

Conaential (k^iese’nfal), n. 1471. [Co-.] 
1. United in being, a. One in essence 1587 
a. Wee blesso and magnifie that Coesnentiall Spirit 
eternally proceeding from both Hooker. Hence 
Coesae : ntl&*lity, c. quality or nature. ( Theol .) 

Co-esta-blisoment. 2791. [See Co-.] 
Joint or concurrent establishment. 

Co-e*ta*te. X75 6. [See Co-.] An estate or 
state possessing co-ordinate authority or rank 
with another, , 

fCoeta-nean. x6i6. [£ as next] adj. « j 
next -X64X. sb. A contemporary, a coeval ; var. 
tCo*etan(e [rare) -1694. 

Coetaneous (k#M tA'nfes), a. Also ooset-. 

1608. [f. late L. coxtaneus [{. co- + set at- + aneus 
adj, suffix) +-OUS.] —Coeval a. in all senses. 
Hence Coetameoua- ly adv. 

Coeternal (kAijilSunil), a. ME. [SeeCo-.'J 
Equally eternal. Also as sb. 

Hail holy light, ofspring of Heav'b first- bom, Or of 
th' Eternal C. beam Milt. P. L. hi. a, 
var. tCoete*rn(e a. Hence Coete*rnally ado. 
Coetemity (k^>,ft5'inlti). 1587. [See Co-.] 
Coetemal existence or quality; eternal existence 
with another; equal eternity. 
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AristotIe J s tenet of the c. of matter Milman. 

Coeval (kp t rv&l), a. and sb. 1605. [f, L. 
coxvus. 1 

A. adj. Const, with, f to. t. Of contempo- 

raneous origin x6aa. a. Equally old 170a 3* 
Existing at the same time 1704. 4. Of coin- 

cident duration r74a, 

x. Ideas in the Understanding are c. with Sensation 
Locke. 4. Were men to live c. with the sun Young. 
van. tCoe’ve, fCoe'VOua. Hence Coeva'lity, 
var. fCoe'vity, c quality. Coevally adv. 

B. sb. x. One of the same age or standing 
1656. a. A person (or thing) belonging to the 
same period 1605. 

s. He is forlorn among his coevals t his j union can* 
not he his friends Lamb. 

Co-executor (k<7«iekse'ki£taj, -6 j). ME. 
[See Co-.J A joint executor. So Co-exe*cu» 
trlx, a joint executrix. 

Co-exist (k£u|egzi*st), v. 1677. [See Co-.] 
To exist at the same time. In the same place, 
etc., with another. 

They [Generations of Mankind] never c., hut are 
successive Hale. No real greatness can c. with 
deceit Coleridge. Hence Coexisting ppt. a. ex- 
isting together. 

Coexistence (k0b|Cgzi*stens). 1646. [See 
Co-.l Existence together or in conjunction. 

In the relation to each other.. of succession and not 
of c. x8aa. var. tCoexi'atency. 

Coexistent ^^,egzrstent). 1669. [See 
Co-.l adj. Existing together or in conjunction. 
sb. Tnat which coexists with something else 1846. 

Coexte-nd, v. 1617 [Sec Co-.] To make 
or be coextensive. 

The manhood is not coextended with the Godhead 
1656. So Coexte'nsion, coincidence in extension. 

Coextensive (kJu|ekste n&iv),a. 1771. [See 
Co-.] Extending over the same space or time; 
coinciding in limits; in Logic , having the same 
logical extension. Also as sb. 

C. to dominion is jurisdiction Bkntham. So Co* 
exte'naive-ly adv., -ness. 

Co-feoffee (k^a-fefp). 1458. [See Co-.] A 
joint feoffee. 

Coffee (kp'fi)- 1598. [ad. Arab, qahwah , in 
Turkish pronounced kahveh. ] 1 . A drink made 
by infusion or decoction from the seeds of a 
shrub (see sense 3I roasted and ground or (in 
the East) pounded, b. A repast or course in- 
cluding or consisting of coffee, a. The berries 
(collectively), either whole or ground 1626. 8- 

The shrub from which coffee is obtained; a 
species of Coffea , chiefly C. a/abica , a native of 
Abyssinia and Africa, but now widely cultivated 
throughout the tropics. It bears fragrant white 
flowers, succeeded by red fleshy berries, each 
containing two seeds [coffee-beans). 1623. 

I. There came in my time [L e. 1636] to the College, 
one Nathaniel Conopios, out of Greece .. He was the 
first 1 ever saw drink c. Evelyn. Black c. t c. with- 
out milk. 

Comb, s c.-berry, the fruit of the c. -plant, also, 
loosely, the eeed ; -bug, an insect [ Lecanta coffese ) of 
the fximilyCMMakrtdef.iructive tcc. -plants; -grounds 
sb. pi., the granular sediment remaining in coflee after 
iu fusion 1 t-mon, a man keeping a c. -house 1 -pot, 
a pot in which c. is made or served ; -rat- an insular 
variety of Afus hirsutus, found in Southern India | 
•wit, a wit who frequents c.-houses. 

Co'ffee-house. 1615. A house of entertain- 
ment where coffee and other refreshments are 
provided. (Much frequented in 17th and 18th c 
for the purpose of political and literary conver- 
sation, circulation of news, etc.) Also attrib. 

The leaders of the legislative clubs and coffee- 
houses Burks. 

Co-ffee-room* 17m. A public room where 
coffee and similar refreshments are served ; now, 
generally, the public dining-room in a hotel. 

Coffer Qcyfer), sb. [ME. cofre, coffre, etc,, 
a. OF.. L. cophinum , cophinus , a. Gr. eebtyvo » 
basket. Cf, L. ordinem, F. ordre , etc,] x. A 
box, chest t esp. a strong box in which money 
or valuables are kept. In pi. : often = Treasury, 
funds ME. fa. An ark -17x1. ta. A coffin 
~i555* 4* Arch. A sunk panel in a celling or 

soffit, of ornamental chantcf ei 1664. b. A space 
within a wall, etc., filled up with concrete or 
rubble 1715. tfi- Fortif. A trench dug athwart 
a dry moat v and furnished with a parapet and 
embrasures, for purposes of defence. 0, Hy- 
draulics. A caisson or Coffer-dam, q. v. ; * the 
lock for a barge 1 s8aa. 

1. He gootb vn to his cofre And hroghte gold 
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Ch Alien. The coffers of the government had Ion] 
been empty H. Martineau. 3. My body to be buryed 
In * cofer of tree 1488. Comb . c.-fisb, a trunk-fish, 
a species of Ostracion. 

Coffer (kp'faj), v . ME. [f. the sb. ; cf. F. 
coffrer. ] x. To enclose in, or as in, a coffer; to 
treasure up larch.). a. Arch. To adorn with 
ooffers (see Coffer sb. 4). 3. Mining . * To 

secure a shaft from leaking by ramming in clay 
behind the masonry or timbering* x88x. 
CofiSer-dam. 1736. [f. Coffer + Dam.] A 
water-tight enclosure, usually made of piles with 
day packed between them, from which the water 
is pumped toobtain a dry foundation for bridges, 
piers, etc. 

Cofferer (kp farai). Now Hist. ME. [a. OF. 
courier, f. coffre Coffer.] i. A treasurer; 
spec, one of the treasurers of the royal household 
1538. fa. One who makes coffers -1515. 
tuo«fler-work. 1708. [f. Coffer *sb. 4 b.] 
Arch. Masonry having coffers fitted with rubble, 
etc. Formerly also, building in concrete. -1749. 

Coffin (kp*fin), sb. [ME. co/in, coffyn , etc., 
a. OF. co/in, coffin, ad. L., a. Gr. n 6 <pivos basket.] 
ti • A basket -1559. ta. A chest, case, casket, 
box -1677. 3. spec. The box in which a corpse 

Is enclosed for burial. (The current sense. ) 1525. 
Applied (Naut.) to an unseaworthy vessel (col- 
loqi) 1833. t4- Cookery. The crust of apie - 1750 ; 
a pie-dish -1669. 6. A paper case ; spec, a 

cornet for groceries, etc. 1577. 6. Farriery. 

The whole of a horse’s hoof below the coronet 
1607. 7. Printing. The carriage of a printing 

machine 1659. 8. A case in which articles are 

baked or fired in a furnace ; *= F. cassette 1670. 
0. Mining. An old open working [Cornwall); 
also, the mode of open working by casting up 
ore, etc., from platform to platform 1778. 

a A c. for a book 1677. a His coffers from the c. 
could not save Swift. 4. Of the paste a coffen I will 
reare Tit. A . v. ii. 189. 

Comb. : c.-bone, a small spongy bone in a horse’s 
hoof, being the last phalangeal bone of the Toot; 
•Joint, the joint at the top of a horse's hoof ; -plate. 
Hence Co'fflnleaa a 

Coffin (kp'fin ), v. 1564. [f. thesb.] Toen- 
dose in, or as in, a coffin (see Coffin sb. 3, 4). 

Wouldst thou have laugh'd had 1 come coffin'd 
home Cor. 1 u i. 167. C. them alive In some kind 
clasping prison B. Jons. 

Cofine ^k^ f’l). 1799. [ a( h Arab, qafilah ; 
see Cafila.] A train of slaves or beasts driven 
along together. 

CoM (kp fret), cofferet (kp-f&et). 1485. 
[a^ F., dim. of coffinc^. A sraall^ coffer. 


prob. f. OF cogue, also coqve, with dim. coquet 
cock-boat. ] 1. An early form of ship; broadly 

built, with roundish prow and stem. a. Also 
app. - Cock sb*, Cock-foat ME. 

Cog (kpg), sb . a [ME. koggt, cogn. w. Sw. 
kugge, Norw. kug, hugger, in same Bense. ] x . 
One of a series of teeth, etc., on the circumfer- 
ence of a wheel, etc., which, by catching similar 
projections on another wheel, etc., transmit or 
receive motion 9. Short for : ta. The series 
of cogs round a wheel ; b. a cog-wheel 1712. 
3. Mining. A block used in building up a sup- 
port for the roof of a mine 1881. 

Cog ,sb.* 1856. [SeeCoGV.'f] Carpentry. & 
tenon on the end of a beam, which is received 
Into a corresponding mortice on the surface of 
another beam or support ; in a scarf-joint, etc. 


fCog, sbA 153a. [f. Coo v.8] 1. The act of 
cogging at dice; a way of doing this -1658. a. 
A deception, trick -163a 
Cog (k*>g), v. 1 1499* [ f - Co ° **•*] X. To 
furnish (a wheel, etc.) with cogs. a. To steady 
anything with a wedge, n. dial. 1635. 

Cog, v . 2 1823. [app. var. of Cock v.®] To 
connect timbers by means of a cog ; cf. Cock v. 8 
Cogl>pg),®.3 i53a- V) X- intr. (Dicing) 
To practise certain tricks in throwing dice. a. 
trams. To c. a die or the dice : fraudulently to 
control their fall 156c. t8* * ntr ' To cheat -1683. 
4. To jest, quibble f arch .) 1588 . tfi. To fawn, 
wheedle - 1728, tG .gen . To produce cunningly 

id c.. and flout 
111. ill 76. 6. 

F RAUNCR. 

Cogency (k^’djSnsi). 1690. [f. Cogent.] 


and fraudulently - 1651 . 

3 Out-facing .. boyw, That lye. ai 
Much Ado v. t 95* 8* Merry W. 

Every Cobler can cogge a Syllogism* 


ti. Compulsion 1709. 9. The quality of being 

cogent; esp. power of compelling assent 1690. 
corner, (with pi.) A convincing argument 1851. 

a. The c. of distress Johnson, of Axioms Locke, var. 
Co*gence [rare). 

Cogenial, CQgeoite ; see Congen i al, etc. 
Cogent (k^u’dgint). 1659. [a- F. f ad. L. 
cogen tem, cogere.) x. Constraining; powerful, 
forcible 1718. a. esp. Having power to compel 
assent ; convincing 1659. 

x. To insist in c. terms Kinclake. a Undeniable 
c. demonstrations Locke. The testimony of a number 
is more c. than the testimony of two or three Newman. 
Hence Co’gently adv. inac. manner. 

Cogged (kpgd ),///. ii.i 1895. [f. Cog sb.% 
or i/. 1 ] Furnished with cogs; having cog-wheels. 

C. -wheel breathing 1 , rhythm {Med .) : a jerky reapira. 
tory sound in chest-affections, as of a cogged wheel 
in motion. 

Cogged (kf?gd), ppl.a 2 1589, [f. Cog ».3 
-t -ed. | 1. Corruptly influenced 1781. ta. 

Feigned in order to cheat -1656. Tf 3, Of dice : 
Loaded. (A misuse.) 1806. 

Cogger (k^-gai). 1576. [f.as prec. +-kr.] 
A sharper; a false flatterer. So tCo'ggery, 
trickery; corner, a trick. 

Coggle (k/rg*!), sb . 1 Now dial. ME. [perh. 
echoic.] A rounded water^wom stone; esp. a 
cobble. Hence Co'ggly a . shaky, unsteady 
when stepped on. 

fCoggle, sb 1695. [app. an error.] A small 
boat. 

Cogie,coggie(kJ‘pi). Sc. 1750. [LCogue.] 
A small wooden bowl or its contents. 
Cogitable (kp-dgit&bT), a. 1688. [ad. L. 
cogitabi Its. J That can be thought or conceived ; 
thinkable, conceivable. Also as sb. 

Something not perceivable by sense, but only c. 
Grot*. Hence Cogitabi'lity, c. quality (rare). 

Cogitabund (kp-djptabmd), a. 1649. [ad. 
L. cogitabundus , f. cogilare. J Meditative, deep 
in thought 

Co*gitant, a. rare. 1681. [ad. L. cogitant- 
em.) Thinking. 

Cogitate (kp'dgit/ff), v. 1563. [f. L. cogi- 
tate, cogilare (app. contr. for co-agitare). ] 1. 

intr. To think ; to exercise the thinking faculties 
1631. 9. irons, with object. Hence : To de- 

vise, plan 1563. 

1. For he that callethathing into his mind, whether 
by impression or recordation, cogitateth and con- 
sidereth, and he that employeth the faculty of his 
phaiisie also cogitateth, and he that reasoneth. tr. 
Bacon. i, Toe. objects a priori, tr. Kant. To c. 
mischief (mod.). 

Cogitation (k^dgitii-Jan). ME. [a. OF. 
cogitaciun, ad. L. cogitationem .] x. The action 
or faculty of thinking, a. (with pi.) A thought 
or reflection ME.; a design 1538. 

1. What by (L, wee find to be the cause of anything 
Hobbes. a The cogitations and purposes of your 
adversaries Fleming. 

Cogitative fkp'd^ibfitiv), a. 1490. [a. F. 
cogitatif, -ive. J x. Having the faculty of 
thought ; thinking. 2. Given to cogitation 1651. 

x. The cogitatiue or knowing soule 1594. Hence 
CO’git&ti'Vlty, c. capacity (rare). 
fCO'gmen. rare. ME. only. Men to whom 
the cloth called cogware was sold. 

Cognac [Jwnyak). 1594. [F., place-name.] 
1. C wine : wine produced at Cognac. a. A 
French brandy distilled from Cognac wine; any 
French brandy X687. 

Cognate (ty*gn**t). [•<*■ L. cognalus , 

f. co-+gnatus.] A. adj . x. Descended from a 
common ancestor; of the same family, coming 
from the same stock or root 1897 . 9. gen . Akin 
in origin ; allied in nature, and hence, akin in 
quality; having affinity. (Const, with , rarely 
to.) 1645. 

1. C tribes 1827. A c. language G. Higgins, word 
Gladstone. C. accusative : one of kindred sense or 
derivation t one that may adverbially follow an I 
intr. vb. l as in * to die the death a Geometry and 
the c. sciences Jowett. 

B. sb. 1. Rom. Law. One related by blood to 
another; a kinsman; pi. those descended from 
the same ancestor, whether through males or 
females. Hence, Sc. Law. A relative on the 
mother’s side. 1754. A cognate word, term, 
or thing 1865. 

Hence Cogna’teness. c. quality. Cogna’tic a. 
pertaining to or reckoned through cognates. 
Cognation (k^gn^/an). ME. [ad. L. cogna- 


tionem ; see COGNATE.] x. Relationship by 
descent from a common ancestor. In Sc. Law , 
Relationship through females only. 1751. ta. 
collect. Kindred, relations -1549. 3. Philol. 

Relationship by descent from a common source 
or a common root 1741. 4. Affinity, connexion, 
relation, likeness. (Now rare or Obi.) 1555. 

x. The c. [<'f the Phemcians] with the Jews Gala. 
3* 'The difference between c. and derivation 1862. 

Cognition (k^gni'Jon). 1447. [a<i. L.cognl- 
tio/um, i. commit-, cognoscere ; see COGNOSCE.] 
x. +The action or faculty of knowing; know- 
ledge, consciousness -1796; a product of such 
an action 1819. a. Law. « C ognizance 3. 
(Chiefly Sc.) 1523. t3. Recognition. Evelyn. 

x. 1 will not be my selfe, nor hauc c. Of what I feele 
Tr. 4 Cr. v. ii. 63. Hence Cogni'tion&l a. 
Cognitive (kf? gnitiv) , a. 1586. [t. L. cognit \ 
see above, -ive. J Of or pertaining to cognition; 
having the attribute of cognising, as c. powers. 
Cognizable, -isable (kfgnizflb’l, kyni-), 
a. 1678. [ f. Cognize + -able. In sensei, often 
(kpgnai’zfib'l).] x. Capable of being known, 
perceived, or apprehended ; perceptible; recog- 
nizable. a. Capable of being, or liable to be, 
judicially tried ; within the jurisdiction of a court 
of law, etc. 1681. 

a. Cognizable njfcnce (Anglo-Ind. Law): any offence 
for which a police-officer may arrest without warrant. 
Hence Co ^nisabi‘lity,c. quality (rare). Co'gnLz- 
ably Oiiv. in a c. manner. 

Cognizance, -sance (kf’gnizfins, kp*ni-). 
ME. la. OF. conis(s)ance, conus(s)ance, var, of 
conois[i)ance, f. conoissant, conoistre . In legal 
use (k?‘nizAns) is still usual.] x. tKnowledge 
-1651 ; frecognition Spenser ; esp. knowledge 
as attained by observation or information; per- 
ception, notice, observation 1642. a. Law. a. 
The hearing and trying of a cause, b. The 
right of dealing with any matter judicially; 
jurisdiction. Also Jig. 1523. 3. Acknowledge- 

ment; admission of a fact alleged ; esf. acknow- 
ledgement of a Fine. b. A pica in replevin 
that defendant holds the goods in the right of 
another as his bailiff. Cf. Avowry. 1570. 4. 

A device by which a person, company, etc.. Is 
distinguished, as a crest, etc.; a badge; spec, in 
Her. a device borne for distinction by all the 
retainers ol a noble house. Also Jig. ME. 

x. 1 he tree of cognizance of Good and Evill Hobbes. 
Sprnskh R. Q. II. I. 31. Phrases. To have C. of \ to 
come [fall, be, lie > under, within, beyond, out of the 
c.\ to take c. of, 4. In the chief three mullets stood. 
The cognizance of Douglas Blood Scott. If generous 
honesty^ valour, and plain dealing, be the c. of thy 
family Sir T. Browne. 

Cognizant, -isant (kfgnizfint, kjrni-), a. 
1820. [prob. f. Cognizance, Cognize.] Hav- 
ing cognizance (see Cognizance x, a) ; aware 
(of) ; Philos, that cognizes 1837, 

Cognize, -lae (k^gnai-z), v. 1658. [After 
cognizance , etc., and recognize.) \i.Law (absol.) 
To take cognizance. 0. trans. To take cogni- 
zance of, notice, observe 1821. 3. Philos. To 

make (anything) an object of cognition 1836. 

3 . They first know— they first coeni.se, the things 
and persons presented to them Sir W. Hamilton. 

Cognizee, -isee (kfgniz i m , k^ni ). 1531. 

[Corrcl. to Cognizor.) Old Law. The party 
m whose favour a fine of land was levied. 
Cognizor, -isor (k^'gniz^j, kp-ni-). 1531. 
[f. (ult.) conois(s-, conoistre to know ; see Con- 
noisseur.} Old Law . The party who levies a 
fine of lana. 

|| Cognomen (kpgn^u men). 1809. [L. J 1. 
The third or family name of a Roman citizen, 
as Caius Julius Csesar; also, an agnomen 1879. 
Hence, a. A nickname x8xi. 3. An (English) 
surname 1809. 4. loosely. Name, appellation. 

[So in L. 1 1859. Hence CognoTninal a. having 
the same c. , of or pertaining to a c. ; name- 
sake. Cogno ’inina lly adv. 

Cognominate (kpgnp mineit), v. 1609. [f. 
L. cognomina cognom inane.) To give a sur- 
name or nickname to; to name. Hence Cog- 
nomina*tlon, the action of cognominating ; 
corner, * Cognomen. 

Cognosce (kpgnp-s), v. Chiefly Sc. Law. 
1583. [ad. L. cognoscere .] x. intr. To make 
inquiry; to take cognizance of a cause, etc. a. 
trans . To take judicial cognizance of; to in- 
vestigate, try 1607. 3. Judicially to examine 

and pronounce to be of a certain status ; esp. 
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COGNOSCENTE 

( ellipt .) to pronounce to be an idiot or lunatic 
1670. 4. « Cognize 1874. 

3. * If he gangs daft, we'll hae him cognosced * Scott. 
(fence Cogno’scence, =» Cognizance 1. Cogno* 
•cent a. (rare), cognitive; cognizant. Cognosci* 
bi'lity, knowablenao. Cogno'sclble a. capable of 
beini known ; sb. that which can be known. Cogno’- 
Bcitlve a. [non-etyinological var. of Cognitive^ ap- 
prehensive; Cogno’scitively adv. 

J1 Cognoscente (ton'ije’nur). PI. -tl (-tO 
1778. [ 1 1. : — L. cog?ioscentem.\ One who knows 
a subject thoroughly; a connoisseur. 

[| Cognovit (kp£n< 5 u*vit). 176a. [In full * cog- 
novit actionem J Law . An acknowledgement 
by a defendant that the plaintiffs cause is just 
whereupon judgement is entered without trial. 
Co-gua*rdian. 1643. [Co-.] Joint guardian. 
Cogue, cog Sc. k 5 g, kJg). Chiefly Sc. 
2568. |?j 1. (Sc.) A wooden pail. a. A small 

cup, of wood ; also ta cogueful 1690. Hence 
Cogueful, cogful, as much as a c. will hold. 
tCo*gware. ME. A coarse cloth, resembling 
frieze, made of the poorest wool -1483. 
Cog-wheel. ME. [See Cog Awheel 
with cogs or teeth; a gear-wheel. 

Cog-wood. 1725. [f. Cog j£.2] a timber- 

tree of J amaica, Laurus Ch loro xy Ion. 

Cohabit (kohse'bit), v. 1530. [a. F. co- 
kabitrr, ad. I *. cohabitare\ see Habit, j 1.T0 
dwell or live together {with) {arch.) 1601 ; Jig. 
of things 1653. a. To live together as husband 
and wife : often used spec, of persons not legally 
married 15 30. 

1. They were not able to c. with that Holy Thing 
(the ArkJ South. Jig;. Peace, and patience, and a calm 
content did c. in the cheerful heart of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton Walton. So Coha*bitancy, the state or fact of 
being a cohabitant (rare). Cona’bitant, one who 
d wells together with another or others. Coha* biter 
(rare) « Cohabitant. 

Cohabitation (ktfhaebitrt'Jan). 1450. [a. F., 
ad. late L . cohabit ationem\ see Cohabit.] i. 
Dwelling or living together; community of life 
{arch.) (or hyphened). Also transf. land fig. a. 
Living together as husband and wife 1548. 

s. For.. holding correspondence and c. with one not 
his wife Lu it r ell. 

Coheir (k<?,e»u). 153a. [f. Co- + Heir.] 

One who participates in an inheritance ; a joint 
heir. Also Jig. (See Romans viii. 17.) 

H int. T. 11. i. 148. Cohei rsbip. SoCohePress. 
Cohere (kuhi-u), v. Also fcohaere. 1598. 
(ad. L. cohxrere , f. co- + herxre to stick. r. 
intr. To cleave or stick together ; said of pans, 
and of the mass 1616; transf. of non-material 
things, etc. 1603. a. To unite or remain uuited 
in action 1651. 3. To be congruous or consis- 

tent 1508 5 fto agree -1634. 

I. The grains simply c. Rutlky. The hard mass 
became fluid. It still cohered Kingl A kk. The moral 
principles by which society coheres Lecky, 3. 7 W/. 
N. v. i. 2S9. Hence CoheTer, spec, a detector of 
electric waves consisting of a glass cylinder containing 
metal filings which cohere v> hen struck by a wave. 
Cohe'ring///. a. ; in Pol. ui.ited externally to each 
other, as anthers, etc. 

Coherence (kuhls-rens). Also fcohaerence. 
1580. [a. F. coherence, ad. L. cohxrentia ; see 

Coherent.] i. lit. The action or fact ol 
sticking together; cohesion 1613. Also transf. 
and fig. a. Logical connexion; congruity, con- 
sistency 1588; “[agreement -1680. 3. Harmo- 

nious connexion of the several parts of a dis- 
course, system, etc., so that the whole hangs 
together 1623. t4« Context -1737. 

x. transf. 1 hey have not enough of ‘.among them- 
selves, nor of estimation with the puhlnk Pukkk. 3. 

'1 he t. in dreams 1856. So CoheTeucy, the quality 
of b* mg coherent. 

Coherent (kuhI«T&it), a. ( sb .) 1555. [a F. 
cohort nt, ad. L. cohxrentem. ] 1 . That sticks or 

clings firmly together. Const, to , with. Said 
of pans and of the mass. 1578. Also transf. 
ta. Accordant logically or in sense; congruent 
-1601. 3. Ol thought, speech, etc. 1 Of which 

all the parts are consistent, and hang together 
1580. Also said of persons 1724. •(■4. sb. One 

who or that which coheres -1657. 

x. transf. C. with this is a Third property of. love 
Barrow, a. A Us Well 111. vii. 3g . 3. Good C. Sense 
Cudworth. A c. story Burnet, thinker Watts. 
Hence Coherently adv. 

Cohe-ritor. 1550. [See Co-.] - Co-heir. 

+ Coheft, v. 1475. [? f. L. coert-, a form of 
the stem of coercere. J ■* Coerce -1543. 
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Cohesion (kohrsan). Also fooheesion. 

1678. [a. F. cohesion, f. cohxs -, cohxrere. J 1. 

The action or condition of oohering ; spec, the 
force with which the molecules of a body cleave 
together; cf. Attraction of Cohesion . a. Hot. 
The superficial union of like organs 1835. 3. 

transf. Of non-material union 1690. 

1. Water, .loosens the c. of a steep bank Geikie. 
3. Ideas that have no natural c. Locke. 

Cohesive (k^hf si v), a. 1737. [f. L .cohses- 
see prec.J Having the property of cohering ; 
characterized by cohesion. 

Tracts of c. soil 1799. A soft c. mass Sir H. Davy. 
To show how little c. force the league possessed 
S. Austin. Hence Cohe‘sive-ly adv., -ness. 

Cohibit (kohrbit), v. Now rare. 1544. [f. 
L. cohtbit -, cohibert, f. co(m)- + habere', cf. ad- 
hibit, etc. ] To restrain, check; to restrict. So 
Cohibi'tion, restriction; stoppage. 

1 1| Cohob. [? root of next, or contr. of cohoba - 
lion . J Med. A Paracehian term meaning re- 
petition. 

Cohobate (hflrhtfbr't), v. 1641. jSee prec.] 
Old Chem . To subject to repeated aistillation, 
by pouring a liquid hack again and again upon 
the matter from which it has been distilled. 
Hence fCohoba*tion, this operation. 

Cohorn; see Coehorn. 

Cohort (k^a-h^Jt), sb. 1489. [a. F. cohorte , 
ad. L. cohortem {cohors), f. co- + hort-, found also 
in hortus’, see Garden. Hence also F. court , 
Eng. Court.] x. Rom. Antiq. A body of Irom 
300 to 600 infantry ; the tenth part of a legion. 
9. transf. A band of warriors 1500, 3. Jig. A 
company, band 1719. 4. tool. Rnd Hot. A large 

group superior to a natural order; in Hot. — 
Alliance 1845. 

a. The C. bright Of watchfull Cherubim Milt. 
P. L. xi. 127. 3. The c. of the Fathers Who kept 

the Faith below Neale. 

Cohortation (kfuhfit/i'Jan). arch . 164a. 

fad. L. cohortationem. ] Exhortation. So Co- 
ho'rtative a. {sb.) pertaining to c. : in Heb. 
dammar, the future paragogic. 

Cohosh (kflhpj). x 79^- [The Indian name.] 
Name of N. American plants which have been 
used medicinally. Black c., Cimicifuga race- 
mosa . Blue c . t CaulophylLum thalictroiJcs. Red 
C., Actxa spicata . White c., Actxa alba. 

Cohow, cahow, cohoo (kahw-)* 1615. 
From its cry.] A bird of the Bermudas, a I 
species of Shearwater, now nearly exterminated. 

Cohune (ktfhwn). 1805. A species of palm 
{Attalea Cohune) found in Honduras. 

Coif (koif), sb. [ME. coy/e, a. OF. coife, 
coijfe : — late L. *cupfia, supposed to represent 
an OHG. *kupphja, dcriv. of OHG. chuppha, 
M HG. kupfe cap.] x. A close-fitting cap cover- 
ng the top, back, and sides of the head, worn 
by both sexes, ta. An ecclesiastical head-dress 
-1574. 3. A white cap formerly worn by lawyers; 
\p. that worn by a serjeant-at-law as part of his 
official dress ME. Hence, The position or order 
of serjeant-at-law 1522. 4. The skull-cap of a 

helmet. Now Hist . ME. 5. The calyptra ol 
mosses 1882. 
x. ’J he c. — the apron— the blue-checked gown, were 


all those of old Ailie Scott. 3. A lumen Coife 
ornament which onely Sergeants at Law doe weare 
Hooker. A Brother of the C. Addison. 

Coif (koif), V. Pa. t. and pple. coifed. 1 530. 

orig. ad. OF. coifer, coiJfer\ but latterly from 
Coif; cf. to cap , etc.] x.To cover with, or as 
with, a coif; to invest with the Serjeant’s coif. 
9. To dress (the hair). Cf. coiffure. 186a. 

x. There be in these time* that are coif'd with such 
Opinions, that to shew Scripture to be Reason, is to 
make it lose weight with them J. Harrington. 

IlCoiffeur, -euse (kwa-). 1858. [Fr. : see 
prec. 1 . A male, female hairdresser. 

|| Coiffure (kwafri*r), 1631. [f. as prec.] A 
fashion of dressing the hair; head-dress. 

Coign (koin), sb. Also coigne. 1605. [ar- 
chaic form of Coin, Quoin, q.v.] 1. A pro- 

jecting corner. 9. Occas. a. A corner-stone 
1843. b. A wedge (in Printing, etc.) 17*55. 

Coign of vantage 1 a position affording facility fur 
observation or action. A lacb. 1. vi. 7. 

Coigne, coign y {Irish Hist. ) ; see Coynyk. 
fCoil, v 1 ME. [a. OF. eoillir, now cue i! Ur 
L. co!ligere.'\ » CULL v A -1800. 


COINCIDE 

fCoil, v 2 Also coyle. 1530. [?] To beat, 
thrash -1590. 

Coil (koil), p. s i6ix. [?f. as Coil r. 1 ] i. 
To lay up (a cable, etc.) in concentric rings. 
Const with up. 9. To enwrap within coils 1616. 

3. To twist in or into a circular, spiral, or 
winding shape; to wind round. Also reft. 1664. 

4. intr. (for rcJl.)'l'o throw oneself into a spiral 

or winding form ; often with round 1798. 5. To 

move in a spiral or winding course 1816. 

3. Quoil’d in Dust like Snake or Adder 1711. 4. 

Convolvuluses That coil'd around iheateim Tennyson. 

Coil (koil) f arch, or dial. 1567. [?orig. 
slang ; cf. pother, row, etc. Said, without evi- 
dence, to be Gael. ] 1. Noisy disturbance, row. 

9. Clutter, rattle 158a. 3. Fuss, ado; a 'busi- 

ness ' xs93- 

3. To keep a c.s to make or keep up a disturbance. 
Mortal c. : the bustle of this mortal life .Shaks. 

Coil (.koil), sb. 2 1627. [Goes with Coil r>. 3 , 
q.v.J x. orig. (Haul.) A length of cable, rope, 
etc , when coiled; hence, the whole quantity 
coiled. 9. A series of concentric rings in which 
a body has been disposed 1061. 3. A single 

complete turn of any coiled body 1805. 4. An 

arrangement of a wire, sheet metal, etc. , in wind- 
ings 1826. 5. In gun-maktng : A bar of wrought 
iron coiled and welded into a tube 1859. 

a. A Snake, .lying round in a C. 1723 II ljgh-looped 
Coils on the top of the head 1688. 4. The uiduLtion* 

C...A primary c. of thick wire and few convolutions 
SfOTTis woods. Coils of hot-water pipes 1869. 

Coil (koil), sbA n. and midi. 1800. [Cf. 
Coil v. 1 ] A cock of hay. 

Coillen, -on, obs. ff. Culi.ion. 

Coin (>oiu), sb. ME. [a. F. com wedge, 
corner, die : — L. evneum {-us). See also Quoin, 
Coign. J 1. A corner-stone ; also, a wedge- 
shaped stone of an aich. Now usu. Quoin. 
+». gen . A corner, angle -1658. t 3 - A wedge 

“I779. 1 * 4 - A die (? wedge-shaped), tor stamp- 

ing money; the device stamped upon money 
-1682. 5. A piece of metal of definite weight 

and value, stamped with an officially authorized 
device; a piece of money ME. fl. [without pi.) 
Coined money; specie, money ME. Alsoyf^ 
x. Cor. v. iv. 1. 5 A coyne that brarcs the figure 

of an Angel 1 Merck. V. It. viL 56. 6. A faire tongue 
with a foule heart is false quoyne 1569 To pay 
a slanderer in his own c. 1713. tomb. C.- balance, 
a delicate balance for weighing gold coins. 

Coin (koin), v. 1 ME. [a. OF. cotgnier, cun- 
g/ier, f. coin Coin. 1 I. To make (money) by 
stamping metal. Also transf. and Jig. 9. To 
make (metal) into money by stamping pieces 
of definite weight and value with authorized 
marks ME. intr . (for r'fl-) 1 7 °°* Alsoyf^. 3. 
Jig. (from 1.) To make, devise, produce; esp , in 
a bad sense 1561. 

x. The kynge caused, in siluer, the halfe-peny to be 
coygned Fa u van. To c. money (mod. colluq.) : to 
gain it rapidly and with ease. a. Tin was coined b y 
Charl*f* II, in 1684 Crump. 7. let them co>ne Ins 
Nose x lien. IV, 1 11. iiL 90. To c. a smile Gkkknk, 
a lie 1780, a word Dkydkn. Hence Coi'nable a. 
y be coined (///. andyfjp.L 


that may be coined (///. and/>.). Corner, one who 
coins (esp. false) money j Jig. a fabricator. 

Coin (koin), v. 2 1488. [!. as prec. Now 
usually Coign.] To furnish with quoins, 
wedges, or corner-stone*. 

Coinage (koi*n6dg). ME. [i.QY.coignaigeJ] 
x. The action or process of coining money. 9. 
concr. Coins collectively ; a system of coins in 
use; the currency 1467. 3 *Jig. The formation 

or fabrication of something new or specious 
1693. 4. concr. That which is iormed or fabri- 

e.ited. (Often disparaging.) 160a. 

a. The bronze c. (mod.). x. The right of c of 
Political Lyes Swirr. Words of modern c. Freeman. 
4. 'I his L the very coynage of your Braine Shaks. 

Coincide (ki°|insoid), v. 1715. [a. F .coin- 
cider, ad. xned.L. coinciderc (also used in 17th 
c.), f. tncidere.] x. intr. To occupy the 
same portion of space (as e. g. the supei posed 
mangles in Euclid 1 . 8 ); to be identical In posi- 
tion and area. 9. To occur at the same time ; 
to occupy the same space of time 1809. 3. To 
be identical; to agree exactly with 172a. 4* 

To concur (in opinion, etc.) 1734. 

1. If the equator and ecliplick had coincided CMEVtm. 
s. The chief feast of the year..coinodeN with the 
Festival of the vintage Stanley. 3. HU interest 
happily coincided with hi* duty Freeman. 4. Toe. 
in a doctrine Lykll. Hence Co,inci*der (rare). 


t(m0Q). a (pass), au (laud), v (cut), f (hr. chrf). a(ev«). si (/, eye). # (Fr. eau dr vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), p (gf t)* 
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Coincidence (k*,rnsid£ns). 1605. [*• F- ; 
see Coincident and -ence. ) x. The fact or 
condition of bring coincident x6a6. Also fig. 
and transf. (with//.) A case of coincidence 1837. 
a. Occurrence or existence at the same time 
*650. 3. Exact correspondence in substance, 

nature, character, etc. 1605. (with pi.) An in- 
stance of this i66x. 4. Concurrence (in opinion 
or sentiment) 1795. tfi. Blending 1645. 

1. The c. of plane* Chbynk. points 1870b a. There 
might be a casual! c. of this least and his presence at 
Jerusalem Fullkk. A ‘strange c.' Byron. 3. Evidence 
arising from various coincidences Burts*. So 
tCoii'ncidency, c. quality or state. 

Coincident (Jvirnsident), a. 1563. [a. F. 

coincident, ad. med. L. *coincidentem ; seeCoiN- 
ci de. ] Occupying the same place 1656 ; exactly 
contemporaneous 1^98; in exact agreement, 
wholly consonant with. 1563. Also as fsb. 

Duty and interest are perfectly c. Butler* Hence 
Co 1 incidental a. 1 -ly adv. Coii’ncidently adv. 
iCo, indicate, v. 1693. [f. Co- + Indicate.] 
To indicate conjointly; spec . in Med. to furnish 
coi ndicant symptoms. So tCo,i*ndicant a . {s b.). 

Co, indication. 1693. [f. Co- + Indica- 
tion.] Conjoint or concurrent indication ; a 
concurrent sign. 

Co-i-nfinite, a. 1654. [See Co-.] Equally 
Infinite with another or others; conjointly in- 
finite. 

fCo-Inha-bit, v. 1694. [See Co-.] intr. To 
dwell together. So Co-inhabitant; tCo- 
inhabitor. 

Co-inhere (k<7'»,inhi*\i), v. 1836. [SeeCo-.] 
intr. To inhere together. So Co-inhe*rence. 

Co-inhe ritor. 1596. [See Co-.] A joint 
heir. So Co-inheTltauce. 
fCoJ-nquinate, v. 1598 [ad. L. coinquinat-, 
comquinare. J To soil all over, pollute, defile 
{lit. and Jig.) -163a. So tCo t inquina*tion. 

Coinstantaneous (k^inst&ntfi-nias), a. 
1708. I Set; Co-, j Occurring or existing at the 
same instant, var, tCo ( instanta*nean. 

Cointense (k^iute-ns), a. 1B55. [See Co-.] 
Conjoined or equal in intensity. Hence Co- 
inte-nsion. 

Coir (kt»i«*J). 1589. [ad. Malayalam kdyar 
cord. J The prepared fibre of the husk of the 
coco-nut, used for making ropes, cordage, mat- 
ting, etc. Orig. the cordage made of this, fibre. 
Also attrib . 

Coistrel. ? Obs. 1577. [var. of Custrkl, 
q V. ] I. A groom or servant in charge of the 
horses of a knight. a. A term of reproach or 
contempt : Knave, base fellow, low varlet 1581. 

Coit, coite, obs. ff. Quoit. 

Coition (k0|i‘J»n). 1541. [ad. L. coit ion cm, 
f. cot /-, coire. \ ti. Going or coining together; 
conjunction -1761. a. Sexual conjunction, co- 
pulation 1615. Also t'ansf. and fig . vars. 
+Co*lt, ||Codtua (in sense 3). 
tCojoln, obs. var. of Conjoin v. 

Cojuror. 1735. [See Co-.] One who takes 
an oath along with, or in confirmation of, an- 
other. 

Coke (k£uk\ sb. 1669. [? -* Coi.K sb. (also 
spelt coke), a core.] Mineral coal deprived by 
dry distillation of its volatile constituents. 

Coke (kJ»»k), v. 1804. [f. prec. sb.] To 
convert into coke. Also intr. (for refi.). 

Coker, obs. f. Coco. 

+ Cokes. 1567. f? related to cockcnay COCK- 
NEY. ] A silly fellow, ninny, simpleton -1690. 

Coke wold, Cokil(le, obs. fT. Cuckold, 
Cockle* 

||Col(k*l). 1853. [Fr. :—L* collwn neck.] A 
depression in the summit -line of a mountain 
chain, generally forming a pass. 

Col-, form of the prefix Com- bef. /. See 
Com-. 

Cola (kM&V 1795* {Kola, etc., in Negro 
langs. of W. Africa. J A genus of trees, N.O. 
Sterculiacex, natives of western tropical Africa; 
esp. C. acuminata. ... 

Comb. c.*nnt, •seed, the seed, browm*.h and bitter, 
•f C. acuminata, largely used fur chewing. 

Cola, nl. of Colon. . _ ff 

Co-l&’DOurer. 1859. [See Co-.] Fellow 
labourer. 


f Co lament, [f. L. colare to strain.] Pro- 
duct of straining. Sir T. Browne. 

Colander, cullender (kzrl£ndax). 1450. 
[- med.L. colatorium, f. colare to strain. Tlie 
form of the Eng. word is not explained.] A 
vessel, usually of metal, closely perforated at 
the bottom with small holes, and used as a 
drainer in cookery. Also transf. and fig . a. 
A similar vessel used in the casting of shot 1875, 
Hence as vb. t to strain, to perforate with holes. 
fCO'laphize, V. 1450. [f. (ult.) Gr. x<iAa<por.] 
To buffet -1656. 

Cola-tion. 16x9. [f. L. colare to strain.] 

The action of passing through a straiuer. ? Obs. 

Cola*titudk 1790. [See Co-.] Astron. 
The complement of the latitude, i. e. the differ- 
ence between it and 90 degrees. 

CO'lature. ? Obs. 1548. [ad. late L .colatura, 
{. colare to strain. ] x. Colation 1657. a. The 
product of straining x6ox 3. A strainer (also 
called cola lory) 1548. 

fColbertine. Also -een. 1685. [f. Colbert , 
French proper name.l 4 A kind of open lace 
with a square ground 1 -1851. 

(She] Scarce knows what difference is between Rich 
Flanders lace and Colberteen Swift. 

Colchicine (kjrlkisain), also Colchicia 
(kf>lki‘jia). 1853. [f.CoLCHiCUM +- ine.] Chem. 
An organic alkaloid, C^H^NO., found in all 
parts of the Colchicum autumnale . 
IlColchicum (kjrlkikflm, vulg. k/ltjik^m). 
1597. [l-i a* Or. xo\x tK ^ y xneadow-saffron, 
neut. of Ko\x iie fo Of Colchis. The name has 
reference to the poisonous arts of Medea.] x. 
Hot. A genus of liliaceous plants, the oest- 
known species of which is C. autumnale , the 
Meadow-saffron, a. A medicine containing the 
active principle of this plant, used in gout and 
rheumatic affections 1791. 

Colcothar (k/*lk<?>aj). 1605. [ad. Arab. 

qolqotdr.\ A brownish red peroxide of iron 
obtained from iron sulphate. Called also rouge, 
and Crocus Martis . 

Cold (kJvld), a. [OE. Anglian cald (WSax. 
ceald) ; — OTeut. *k aldo -z, from OTeut. vb.- 
stem kal- to be cold. cogn. w. L. gel - in gelu. 
See also Chill, Cool, etc.] I. lit. x. Of a tem- 
perature sensibly lower than that of the living 
human body. Comp, colder, coldest . a. Of a 
relatively low temperature ; not heated ME. 3. 
Feeling cold. (Usu. in predicate.) 1570. 4. 

Of soil : Slow to absorb heat ME. 

i. I'th c. wind AlFs Well i. i. 1x5. A throat of c. 
iron Smollett. 1 would Thy toung were coold 
J. Hkywood. a C. bath, bathing : a bath in un- 
heated water. C chicken 1883. 3. When I am c., 

he heates me with beating Com . Err. iv. iv. 33. 4. 

Clay soils are c. 1877. 

II. fig. tx. In ME. physiology applied (with 
hot, dry, moist) to the "complexion' of things 
-1733; the opposite of pungent -1614. a. Void 
of warmth, or intensity of feeling; indifferent, 
apathetic ME.; -j-free from passion, cool 1794; 
cold-blooded 1849. 3. Not cordial or friendly 

1557. 4. Gloomy, disputing ME. 5. Felt as 

cold, chilling ME. 6. Without power to move; 
stale 1705. 7. Hunting. Of scent: Not strong, 

faint; weak 1599. 8. I 'am ting. Applied to blue 

and grey, and tints akin to these 1706 

E. The c. charities of man to man Chahhr. A c. 
foigery Palky. C. chastity Shake. The too c. cal- 
culation of our powers Ruskjn. 3. A C, welrome 
1703. C. looks 1833. 4. A c. misgiving and a killing 
U 1 cad CowrER. 5. C. comfort J. H. Newman. 6. 
The jest grows c. ..when it comes on in a second 
scene Auoison. 7. At a c. sent Twel. N. 11. v 134. 

Comb.: c. abscess [F. absets /raid], an abscess 
formed without the fir*t three of the Celsian symptoms 
of inflammation (pain, redness, heat, and swelling) ; C. 
bed Gardening, opp. to Hot-bbdi te c. frame; c. 
blast, air forced into a furnace unheated; C* chisel, 
a strong chisel of iron or steel highly tempered, so as 
to cut cold iron ; C. feet slang, fear, funk ; C. War, 
a state of hostility consisting in threats, obstruction, 
propaganda, etc., without physical violence; c. with- 
out (colloql). spirits and cold water without sugar. 
Hence Co'ldly ad*. Coddness. 

Cold (ktfald), sb. [OL. cald, ceald neut , the 
adj. used subst,] 1. The opjxisite or the ab- 
sence of heat; coldness. (Usually spoken of as 
n positive agent.) ME. a. The sensation pro. 
duced by loss of heat from the body, 01 by ex* 
posure to a lower temperature ME. Also fig. 


3. An indisposition of the body caused by ex- 
posure to cold; esp. catarrh ME. 

x. Heat and C. are Natures two hands, whereby 
she chiefly worketh Bacon. 13 degrees 0/ c.- 15 de- 
grees below the freering.point of water (3a 0 Fahr.), 
Phr. To be left out in the c„ i.e. neglected. 3. I 
haue taken colde . . . This wounde 011 your heed hath 
caught ouermoche colde Malory. 

+Cold, v. [OIL * cald tan, ceald tan , f. cald, 
ceald , Cold a, ] To make or become cold; 
also Jig. -1598. 

Cold blood. 1608. [See Cold a TI. r.] 
In tn c. blood : Without excitement ; with cool 
deliberation. 

A resolution framed in c. blood Sir F. Verb. Kilt- 
ing in c. blood Aodison. 

Cold-blooded, a. 1595. [f. piec. + -kd.] z. 
Having the blood (physically) cold, or not warmer 
than the external air or water : said esp. of fishes 
and reptiles 1609. a. Without excitement or 
sensibility, callous; deliberately cruel 1595. 

a. Cold-blooded malice Macaulay, crime 1862. 

Cold-finctL 1676. Ornith. The Pied Fly- 
catcher. 

Corid-hea rted, a. 1606. [f. cold heart 4* 

-ed 2 . ] Wanting in sensibility or natural affec- 
tion ; unkind. Hence Cold-hea*rtedness. 

Cold-short, a. 1601. [Ct, Sw. kails kb r ; 
the second element^/*, brittle, pronounced Jdr, 
gave (ult.) the Eng. -short, as in short-bread. 
Cf. Rkd-shokt. J Of iron : Brittle when cold. 

Cold shoulder. 1816. Used Jig., chiefly in 
to show the cold shoulder, 1 to appear cold and 
reserved’. Hence Cold-shoulder v. to treat 
with coldness or contemptuous neglect. 

Cole 1 (km»l). Now rare. [OE. cdwcl, ME. 
col, cole, f. L. caulis. ] i . A name for various 
species of Brassica ; now esp. Rape (ll.JVafivs); 
also applied to Sea-kale. ta. Pottage; * Kale 
or kail -1674. 

tCole 2 . ME [?] z. ? Jugglery -1564. 3. A 
sharper (at dice) 1532. 

Cole 3 (k£«l). Cant. 1673. [?*languseof 
cole — CoaLm ) Money. 

To post the c. \ to pay down the money. 

Cole*ctomy. 1889. ( f. br. koKov + Itfro/j^.] 
Burg. Excision of part of the colon. 

Cole-goose ; see coal-goose, s. v. Coal. 

Colemamte(ktfu-lm£nait). 1884. [f. W. T. 

Coleman. ] Min. A hydrous borate of calcium, 
found in California. 

Colemouse, var. of Coalmouse. 

Coleopter (kfdi,^*pt«). i860. [See next.] 
One of the Coleoptera. 

Coleoptera (k^b'ip'pterft), sb. pi. In sing, 
coieopteron {rare ) ; see also prec. 1763. [ mod. 
L., a. Gr. Kohcowrtpos (f. tcoktus sheath -nrrcpov 
wing) + -ous. J fool. An order of insects having 
the anterior pair of wings converted into elytra 
or hard sheaths which cover the other pair when 
not in use; the Beetles. (See Beetle sb. 1 ) 
Formerly, the elytra of beetles. 1826. Hence 
Coleo*pteral, Coleo*pterous adjs. belonging 
or relating to the C. Coleo'pteran sb. one of 
the C. Coleo'pterist, one who studies the C. 
Coleo*pteroid a. like the C. var. Coleo*ptra. 
jjColeorhiza {kp-UororzliL). 1866. [f. Gr. #ro- 
keos sheath ■+• fit (a root] Hot. The root-sheatk 
in the embryo of grasses, etc. 
tCole-prophet Also, la ter, col d(e prophet 
I 53 a * [App. f. Cole sb. % Cold is due to pop. 
etym.] A wizard, diviner, necromancer, for- 
tune-teller -16x4. 

Col era, obs. f. Cholera (in sense ckoler). 
Cole-rake, oolrake. ME. [?f. col, cole. 
Coal -t- Rake.] An instrument for raking 
ashes, etc. , out of an oven or furnace. 
Coleseed (k^rlgfd). 1670. [f. Cole j^.i + 
Seed; see also Colza.] The seed of Brassica 
ca mpestn \ or Napus, var. oleifera ; also the plant 
Cole-slaw (k*»-l,sl§). U.S. i860, [a. Du. 
koolsla » kool-salade, f. hool cabbage *f salade .] 
Sliced cabbage dressed as a salad. 

Co-lessee, co-lessor; see Co-. 

Cole-staff, var. of Cowl-staff. 
t Co -let ME. [Short L Acolyte.] ■> Aco- 
lyte -1765. 

Cole-tit var. of Coal-tit. 

II Coleus (fcMhfc). 1885. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
«oA«& sheath, so called from the union of the 
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COLEWORT 

filaments. ] Bot. A genus of Labiate plants, 
allied to the Mints. 

Colewort (kJtrlwtut). arch. ME. [See 
Coi<E sbfi] i. Orig., any plant of the cabbage 
kind, genus Bra&ica. a. Later, csp. kale, 
greens, etc., which do not heart, or cabbage* 
plants before they heart 1683. 

Colnvorts twice sodden : stale news, 

fCo lfox, colefox. ME. only. [f. col Coal 
+ Fox * coal-fox, as in colc-tit , etc.] The 
Bimnt-fox, a variety with much black in its fur. 
tColia-nder. [OE. cellendrc , ME. coliaun - 
dre, repr. pop. L. coliandrum^L,. coriandrutn .] 
- Coriander, q. v. -1614. 

||Colibrl (kp-libri). 1740. [orig. Carib.] A 
kmd of humming-bird. 

Colic (kflik). ME. [a. F. colique , ad. L., a. 
Gr. koXikus, pertaining to the tc 6 \ov (or kwXov). 
First found as a sb. repr.med.L.c0/*7r<x ( fassio).] 

A. sb. A name for severe paroxysmal griping 
pains in the b.lly, due to affections of the bowel 
or other parts ; also for the affections themselves. 

The colike, .ingendreth in a gutte named colon 
1598. Comb, c.-root, a name for Aletris farinosa, 
Dioscorea villous , and Liatns sq Harr os a. 

B. adj. t. Of or pertaining to the colon, as in 
c. arteries 1615. a. Affecting the colon; of, or 
of the nature of, colic; inf. passion** Colic A., 
c. fains, etc. 1586. Hence Co’lical a. of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, c. ; subject to c. 
Co 'lick y a. colical; tending to produce C. 

Colies ^ktfu-liz), sb. pi. 1847. [f. mod.L. 

coitus, ad. Gr. k o\i 6 s a kind of woodpecker. ] 
Omiih . The Colidx, a family of African birds. 
Colin (kjrlin). 1678. [Erron. form of Mex. 
folin.] The American quail; also called bob- 
white. 

Coliseum, var. of Colosseum. 

|| Colitis ( kelartis). i860. [mod.L., f. Colon.] 
Med. Inflammation of the colon. 

Colk. Now dial. ME. [?] The core of an 
apple, etc. , of a horn, heart of wood, or the like. 
tColi, v . 1 M E. [? a. F. color — accoler , f. col 
L. co Hum neck.] To embrace, hug. 

Coll, t /. 2 Now Sc. 1483. [?] To poll, cut 
off the hair of, clip, cut close. 

Collaborate (k^lae bor^t), v. 1871. [f. L. 
collaborare .] To co-operate; csp. in literary, 
artistic, or scientific work. Hence Colla^bora'- 
Hon. Collaborator, one who works in con- 
junction with another or others. 

U Collaborateur (k^labirator). 1801. [Fr. ; 
»ee prec.] <■* Collaborator. 

Collagen (k/rlida;en). 1865. [ad. F. colla- 
gine , f. Gr. tc 6 \\a glue + -fine — -gen * produc- 
ing’.] Biol. That constituent of connective 
tissue which yields gelatin on boiling. Hence 
Collage'nic, Colla'genous adjs, of the nature 
of, or containing c. 

Collapse (k^lse'ps), sb. 1801. [ad. medical 
L. collapsus ; see next.J 1. The action of col- 
lapsing (see Collapse v.). Originally a term 
of physiology. 1833. 9. Med. The sudden loss 

of vital properties and consequent general or 
local prostration under exhaustion or disease 
1808. 3. Failure, break-down (of an institu- 

tion, enterprise, etc.) 1856. 

Collapse (kfflse-ps), v. 173a. [f. L. col laps-, 
co l lab i , f. col- + labi, laps- to falL The ppl. 
adj. collapsed is found in 1609.] 1. intr. To 

fall together, as the sides of a body, or the body 
itself, by external pressure or withdrawal of the 
contents ; to break down, fall in ; to shrink to- 
gether suddenly, contract a. tramp \ and fig. 
To break down, come to nothing, fail ; to lose 
force suddenly 1801. 

1. The sides of the canals c. A r Birr h not. The air 
suddenly collapsed to a traction of its original dimen- 
sions Tyndall, The extensive warehouse, .collapsed 
1868. a. The present agitation would c. 1887. Hence 
Colla*paed ppl a. ; yshec. lapsed, fallen {used in 
17th c. of ‘ perverts * to the Church of Rome). Col- 
Mppaible. -able a. capable of collapsing; made to 
fola together. fColla'paion, the action of collaps- 
ing (Id. and fig . ) ; a collapsed condition. 

Collar (k^*l&j), sb. [ME. coler, a. AF. color 
■» OF. co Her (mod. collier ) • — L. collare, f. 
col turn neck. ] 

I, 1. Something worn or placed about the 
neck ; now osp the band of linen, muslin, lacc, 
etc. worn as a finish to the upper part of the 
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ordinary dress of men and women. a. spec. 
The ornamental chain which forms part of the 
insignia of orders of knighthood 1488. 8* A 

leather-covered roll fitted round the neck of a 
draught animal, forming that part of the harness 
through which the power of drawing is directly 
exerted; in breast collar ; applied to parts of the 
breast harness serving the same purpose ME. 

1. The coler of his baubrek 145a Collars of golde 
HuLOET,of Pearl 164a. Agrehowndcolere 1475. Yeo- 
men of the c. 1530. s. A c. of the garter 1577. Cottar 
of SS., S's, or Esses: a chain consisting of a series of 
S’s; originally a badge of the House of Lancaster. 
3. A tedious and stiff pull against the v.(mod.\, Pbr 
tTo slip (the) c. : to escape. Out of (or m) c. ; out of 
(or in) regular employment. - 

II. Transf. and techn. 1. An encompassing or 
restraining hand or strap 1507. a. Meek. A 
ring, circle, flange, or perforated disk, surround- 
ing a rod, shaft, pipe, etc. , for restraining lateral 
motion; forming a steam-, or water-tight joint, 
and the like ; a short piece of pipe serving as a 
connexion between two pipes, etc. 1703. b. 
Coining. A metal ring, which prevents the blank 
from spreading when stamped 1826. 8. Naut. 

a. ‘A rope formed into a wreath, with a dead-eye 
seized in the bight, to which the stay is confined 
at the lower part b. 4 An eye in the end or 
bight of a shroud or stay to go over the mast- 
head ' (Smyth). 1626. 4. Mining. The timber- 
ing round a shaft’s mouth 1849. 5. Arch. a. 

= Coll A kino 1727. b. Short for collar-beam 
1856. 6. Zool. A band ol a distinct colour or 

texture round the neck of an animal 1664. In 
Molluscs; A thickened muscular and glandular 
border of the mantle 1847. 7. Bot. a. 4 The ring 

upon the stipe of an agaric \ b. * The point of 
junction between the radicle and the plumule*. 
1866. 8. ta.The neck-piece (of brawn), b. A 

piece of meat, a fish, etc., tied up in a roll. 1610 
Comb : c.-beam, a horizontal beam connecting a 
pair of rafters, which prevents them from sagging ; 
-day, a day on which Knights wear the c. of their 
Order, when taking part in any court ceremony; 
-gall, a wound produced (on a horse) by the rubbing 
ol the c. ; -like a . ; -proud a. (dial.) restive when in 
harness; -work, work in which a horse strains hard 
against the c. ; severe work. 

Hence Co'll&rlesB a. without a c. 

Collar (k^’l&j i, V. 1555. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
To put a collar on ; to surround as with a collar 
1601. a. To seize by the collar; loosely : T o 
capture 1613. 3. slang. To appropriate, master 

1700. 4. Cookery. To roll up (meat, etc.) and 

tie it with a string ; also, to cut up and press 
into a roll 1670. 

Collar-bone. 15.. Anat. The Clavicle. 
Collard (kjrl&jd). dial, and U.S. 1755. 
[corrupt f. col'ort, colewort .] A variety o f cab- 
bage which does not heart; = Colewort 2. 
Collared (kp-\iad),fifi/.a. ME. [f. Collar 
sb. and v.\ 1. Wearinga collar (round the neck); 
in Her. 1681. a. Furnished or fitted with or as 
with a collar 1650. 3- See Collar v. 4. 1681. 

1. The c. knights Mrs. Browning, a. A coat c. 
with velvet 1803. The c. turtle-dove 1865. 3. C.fiork , 
head, etc. 

Collarette, -et (’k^iare*t). 1690. [ad. F. 
collerette (also used), dim. ol collier Collar.] 
A small collar; a collar of linen, lace, etc 
[| Collaiino (kplkr/*n< 0 . 1688. [It., dim. of 
collare Collar.] Arch. 1. The astragal of a 
column, a. The neck of a column 1715. 
Collate (k{ 71 <?i't), v . 1558. [f. L. col lot-, 

conferre to Confer.] 1. To put or bring to- 
gether 1678. 9. To compare 1612; esp. tocom- 

pare critically (a copy of a text) r vith other 
copies or with the original, in order to correct 
and emend it 1G58. 3. Printing and Bookbind- 

ing. To examine the sheets of a printed book, 
so as to verify their number and order 1770. 
t4- To bestow on, upon\ to give to -1717. 5. 

Eccles. tTo confer (a benefice) on -1670; to In- 
stitute (a cleric) to a benefice (now said of an 
ordinary who nas the benefice in his own gilt) 
1647. absol. To appoint to a benefice 1600. 

a. I collated such copies as I could procure Johnson, 
j. absol. I f the Bishop does not c. in half a year more, 
it [the Living] lapses to the Archbishop 1700. Hence 
Colla*table a. that may be collated. Colla’ted 
ppl. a. comjjared ; conferred. 

Collateral (k^lae terSl). ME. [ad. med.L, 
collaterals, f. L. col- 4 later-, latus; cf. lateral .] 
A. adj . 1. Situated or running side by side, 
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parallel 1450. Const, to 1833. a .fig. Atten- 
dant, concomitant ME.; f co-ordinate -2656; 
corresponding 1653. 3. Lying aside from the 

main subject, action, issue, etc. ; side- ; sub- 
ordinate, indirect ME. Const, to 1614. 4. 

Descended from the same stock, but in a differ- 
ent line; pertaining to those so descended. 
Opp. to lineal . ME. Also transf. and fig. 5. 
Law. (See quots.) 

s. From hia radiant seat he rose Of high c. glory 
Milt. J\ L. x . 86 . C. art ulation (I’liys.) : 'circula- 
tion carried on through lateral or secondary channels 
after stoppage or obstruction in the main vessels* 
(Syd.Soc. Lex.). s. We mistake.. a c. effect for a 
cause Hunk. 4 C. ancestor-, a brother or sister of a 
lineal ancestor. 5. C. ass u ranee, assurance made over 
and a)>ove the principal deed ; c. security, any property 
or right of action, given at additional to the obligation 
of a contract or the like ; so c. bond, surety : i . issue. 
where a criminal convict pleads any matter allowed 
by law, in bar of execution, as pregnancy, etc. 

B. sb. +1. A colleague, an assessor -1726. 
ta. An equal in rank -1660. 8. An accom- 
panying circumstance {rare) 1635. 4. A col- 
lateral kinsman 1691. 5. Anything given as 

collateral security 1887. Hence Colla tera*lity 
{rare) , c. quality or position. Collaterally adv 
in a c. manner or position {hi. and Jig.). 
Collation (k^l/i’Jan), sb. ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. collationem', see Collate.] 

I. ti. A bringing together or collection, esp. 
of money; a contribution -2725. b. Rowan 
and Scotch Law. The bringing together of the 
possessions of several persons, in order to an 
equal division of the whole; hotch-pot; I- col- 
la 1 10 bonorutn 1828. a. Comparison ME. 3. 
esp. Textual orcriticnl comparison of documents, 
manuscripts, or editions 15,32; aEo, the re- 
corded result of such comparison 1699. 4. 

Printing, etc. The action of collating the sheets 
or quires of a book or MS. 1834 
1. 1 C. of seals (in ancient Deeds), when one Seal 
was set on the Back of another, upon the same Ribbon 
or l.abel * Kersey. 

H. ti. A (private or informal) conference 
-1666; a discourse; a treatise -1655. a. The 
title of Cassian’s Collat tones Patrum ME. 3. 
The reading from the Collationes instituted by 
St. Benedict in his monasteries before compline 
ME. 4. The light rep;ist taken alter this read- 
ing. 5. Hence, A light repast (often * a cold 
collation ') 2*535. 

5. Come to the Hope about one and there .. had a 
collacion of anchovies, gammon, etc. Pkpys. 

III. ti. Conferring or bestowal -1775. a. 
Eccles. a. The bestowal of a benefice upon a 
clergyman, b. (more usually) The appointment 
of a clergyman to a benefice; now techn. Insti- 
tution by the ordinary to a living w hich is in his 
own gift. ME. c. Right of institution 1480. 
s. The inditv liminate c. of degrees Johnson. 

Hence tColla*tion v. to Collate ; to partake of, or 
entertain with, a c. tColla'tioner, a collator ; oue 
who partakes of a c. 

Collatitious (kflArJbs), a. 1656. [f. L. 
collaticius raised by contribution {colla tio) + 
-ous. ) Characterized by collation ; done by 
way of general contribution -1670. 

Collative (kpl/i tiv), a. 1617. [ad. I.. col /a- 
tivus (see Collate).] ti. - Collatitious 
- 1813. a. That confers or can confer. Const. 
of. 1604. 3. Eccl. Where the ordinary (being 

himself the patron) collates 1725. 

Collator ME. [a. L. (see Col- 

late).] 1 1. One who collects {iart)~ 1 430. a. 
One who collates texts, documents, the sheets 
of a book, etc. i6ox, 3. One who bestows 1637. 
4. Eccl. One who collates to a benefice 16 1 a. 
fCollaud (kfflg*d), v. 151a. [ad. L .collated- 
are.] To praise highly, extol -1670. Hence 
CoUauda*tion (arch 7 ). 

Colleague (kjrlifc), sb. 1533 [a. F. colliguc, 
ad. L. collega, t cot- + legere. to choose.] One 
who is associated with another (or others) in 
office, or special employment (Not applied to 
partners in trade or manufacture.) Also fig- 
fig. Mercie collegue with Justice Milt. P. L.x. 59. 
Hence Codlcagueahip, position or relation of a c 
Colleague (k^lrg), v. 1534. [ad. OF. col- 
liguer, colleguer, ad. L. colligare 1 spelt in Eng. 
after League. (Not related etymologically to 
prec.)] intr. and t trams. To join in alliance ; 
also {intr.), to conspire, cabal. Hence tCok 
lea'guer, one who colleagues {rare). 
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COLLECT 

Collect (kfrlekt),x 3 . ME. [a. F. collects, ad. 
L. tolUcta sb., a gathering together, f. collect us, 
colligcreA fi. Collection -1681. fa. Assem- 
bly, esp. lor worship - x 728. 8. Liturg. A short 

prayer usu. concerned with one topic ; spec, the 
prayer appointed to be used for a particular day 
\c. of the day) or season at the choir-offices and 
at the Eucharist (before the Epistle). 

3. I learnt the collects and the catechism Mas. 
Browning. 

Colle*ct, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. collecius . ] — 
Collected as pa. pple. (obs.) or adj. (arch.). 

Collect (k/le*kt),t/. 1573. [a. OF. collecter, 
i. collectc sb., infl. by prec. j x. To gather to- 
gether into one place or group ; to gather in 
(money, debts, etc.) 1643; to make a collection 
of (specimens, curiosities, etc.) 1643. a. intr. 
(for refiA To assemble, accumulate 1794. 8> 

trams. To regain control over (one’s thoughts, 
feelings, or energies); to summon up (courage, 
etc ) 160a, 4. To form a conclusion, draw an 

inference. Now usually gather, 1581, 

x. To c. materials for a work Ruskin. In Collecting 
of Customs Petty. To c. Editions Dibdin. a. A force 
was collecting at Bridport Macaulay. 3. Affrighted 
much. 1 did in time c. my seifs IVint, T. iil til. 8. 
4. What the Judges collected to be the intention of 
the testator Cruise. Hence Colle'ctable a. that 
may be collected. 

U Collectanea (kf lekt/i*ni&) , sb. pi. 1791. [L., 
neut. pi. of collectancus. ] Passages, remarks, 
etc., collected from various sources; (as collect, 
ung.) a miscellany. 

(Collected (k£le-kt6d), ppl. a . 161a [f. 
Collect v. ] 1. lit . Gathered together 1670. 

a .fig. Composed, self-possessed. Opp. to dis- 
tracted. 161a Hence Colle*cted-ly adv. , -ness. 

Collection (tyle kfon). ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. collect ionemJ] I. The action of collecting or 
gathering together, a. spec . The action of col- 
lecting money for a religious or charitable pur- 
pose, or to defray expenses; also comer, the 
money so collected 1535. b. The gathering in 
of money due, as taxes, etc. 1659. 3. comer . A 

group of things collected or gathered together; 
e. g. of literary materials 1460 ; of specimens, 
works of art, etc. 1651 ; of waters 1697. +4- 

An abstract, summary -1703. 1 5- The action 
of inferring; an inference -1703. 6. A collec- 

torate 1786. 7. pi. A college examination held 

at the end of each terra in Oxford, Durham, and 
elsewhere 1799. 

x. C of himself B Jons. Collections and Deliveries 
P. O. Notice . a. Collections for the poore Stubues. 
3. A c. of proverbs Trench, of plants Evelyn, of float- 
ing vapours Hekvey. 

Collective (k/lc’ktiv), a. 1520. [ad. L. 
collect iv us, f. collecius. 1 1. Formed by collec- 
tion; constituting a collection ; aggregate, col- 
lected. (Opp. to individual , and to distribu- 
tive : so in sense 9.) xboo a. Of, pertaining 
to, or derived from, a number of individuals 
taken or acting together 1650. 3. Denoting (in 

the singular) a collection of individuals ; as a 
collective mourn, idea, motiom, etc. t4. That 
deduces or infers; inferential -1646. ts- Hav- 
ing the attribute of collecting [rare) 174a. As 
sb. (ellipt.) A collective noun, body, or whole. 

i, Ac. edition of his works 1819. C. fruit ( Bot .) : 
fruit formed by the aggregation of several flowers, as 
the mulberry, etc. a C. notei in diplomacy, an 
official note signed by the representatives of several 
governments. 3. C. ideas of substances, as a Troop, 
Army 17*7. 4. Controulable . . by criticall and u 

reason Sir T. Browne. Hence Collectively adv. 
in ac. manner or capacity ; in a body, in the aggro* 
gate. Colle'ctlveuera, c. quality ( rare ). 

Collectivism [k?le*kti viz m). 1 880. [f. prec.; 
of. F. collcctivisme. ] The theory that land and 
the means of production should be owned by 
the community for the benefit of the people as 
a whole. So Collectivist, one who adheres to 
e. : also attrib . 

Collectivity (kplekti’vTti). i86j. [f. as 

prec. I x. Collective state or quality; comer, the 
aggregate. 9. Collective ownership 1879* 3- 

The State 1881. 

Collector (tyle-kUi). [ME., a. AF. co(l)lec- 

tour, ad. late or med.L. collectorem , f. colhgcrt 
to Collect. ) 1. One who or that which col- 

lects or gathers together; spec, one who collects 
specimens, works of art, curiosities, etc. ; also, 
a compiler (now rare) 1589. 9. One who col 

lects money; an officer w ho receives money due, 
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as taxes, customs, etc. ME. 3. In India, the 
chief administrative official of a district, whose 
special duty is the collection of revenue X779. 

X. Conductors or electric collectors of copper and 
lead Faraday, A c. of butterflies Goldsm., proverbs 
D 'Israeli, a. A c. of poor rates 1885. 3. Such a 
magnificent person was the C. of Boggleywallah Thack- 
eray. Hence Colle*ctorateL4w gE*Ind.\ the district 
under the jurisdiction of ac. CoUe'ctorahip, the 
office of a c. 1 in India =* coltectarate 1 the practice of 
a c. of curiosities. Colle'Ctresa (rare). 

1 | Colleen (kpl/*n, kp'lfn). Anglo- Tr. i8a8. 
Jr. cailin girl. (Cailin bdn, anglicized colleen 
\awn — white girl.)] A girl. 

Collegatary (k/le'gftt&ri). 1590. [ad. L. 

collegaiarius , f. col- + legatarius LEGATARY. ] 
A co-legatee. 

College (ty-lMg), sb. ME. [*• OF. college, 
ad. L. collegium , f. collega COLLEAGUE.] 1. 
An organized society of persons performing 
certain common functions and possessi ng special 
rights and privileges. 9. loosely . Company, 
collective body, assemblage ME. ; occas, repr. 
Ger. collegium * reunion, club’ 1703. 3. A 

community of clergy living together on a founda- 
tion for religious service, etc. Now chiefly Hist. 
ME. 4. A society of scholars incorporated 
within, or in connexion with, a University, or 
otherwise formed for purposes of study and in- 
struction ME. g. The building or set of build- 
ings occupied by such society ME. Also transf 
8. A course of lectures at a foreign university ; 
a distinct course of study leading to a degree 
(£/.£.) 1700 7. A charitable foundation of the 

collegiate type, as Chelsea College 1694. 8. 

slang. A prison, [fig. from 7.) 1690. Also at - 
trtb. (chiefly in sense 4). 

1. Apostolic c.i the body of Christ*! Apostles (or 
tbeir descendants). Sacred e. : the 70 cardinals. 1 
would the Col ledge of the Cardinal !■ Would chuse 
him Pope a lien. VI, 1. lii. 64. The Colledge of 
physitians Bkome. C. of Justice x in Scotland, the 
a Thick ' 


supreme civil courts. 


l as the c. of the bees 


in May Deyden. 3. A Colledge of a hundred priests 
Moke. 4. NewC.i Winchester C. ; Gresham C. ; 
Harvard C. t Owens C. ; Royal Naval C. ; Chelten- 
ham C. 5. The quere of Wynchestre C. at Oxenford 
1448. Comb, c.-uving, a benefice in the gift of a c. 

Colleger (k^-ledgaj). 1560. [f. prec. + -ER.] 
fA member of the same college ; spec, one of 
the 70 boys on the loundation of Eton College. 
Collegial (k/lrdgikl), a. 1530. [ad. L. col- 
legialis , f. collegium .] x. Of the nature of, or 
constituted as, a college. 9. Of or belonging 
to a College (senses x, 4) 1603. 

x. C. church : » collegiate church. Hence Col- 
le'giallsm, the theory that the (or a) church is a 
voluntary association (collegium ), and stands in no 
other relation to the civil magistrate than any other 
voluntary association. CoUe*gi&'lity,colleaguesbip. 
Colle'gially adv. in a c. manner or capacity. 

Collegian (k/irdgi&n). 146a. [prob. ad. 
med. I.* collegiamus ; cf. oppidan us .] A member 
or inmate of a college ; also spec, a * colleger ' 
1462 ; [slang) an inmate of a prison 1837. As 
adj. - Collegial. SoColle-gianer. Obs. exc.*&r. 
Collegiate (k^lrd^i A). 1514. [ad. L. colle- 
gia tus member of a college.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature of, or constituted as, 

a college 1581. 9. Of or belonging to a college 

1564. 3. Corporate; combined 162 c. 

x. C. church : (o) one which is endowed lor a chapter, 
but has no bi&hop'sseef (b) in Scotland, one served by 
joint pastors t ( c ) in U. S. ‘one united with others 
under the joint pastorate of several ministers *• 1 Ac. 
life did not suit me Db Foe. 3. Mutuall Ayds and C 
endeavours 1665. 

B. sb. tx. -* Collegian -1818. fa. slang. 
An inmate of an asylum, prison, or the like 
-1734. ts. A colleague -3696. 

Hence Colle'giate v. to constitute as a college or 
c. church. Colle'giately adv. in a c. manner. 

Collenchyma (kple*qkimi). 1835, [f. Gr. 
koAXo glue + tyxvpa infusion.] Bot. tx. The 
cellular substance in which pollen is generated 
-1866. a. Tissue of cells with walls thickened | 
at the angles, as in the leaf-stalks and young 1 
stems of many Dicotyledons. Hence Collen- 
chymatous a. belonging to or of the nature of c. 

Collery (kp-lori). Anglo- Ind. 1763. [ad. 
Tamil kallar thieves.] The name of a non- i 
Aryan race inhabiting part of India east of 
Madura ; hence C.-horn (corrupted into cholera - 
horn) ; C.*etlck, a boomerang used by the 
Colleries. 


COLLIMATOR 

Collet (kp*l6t), sbA 1598. [a. F., dim. of 
col : — L. collum.) tx. The nedeband of a gar- 
ment; a necklet -1644. a. An encompassing 
ring or band ; as, a ring, collar, or flange on a 
rod or spindle, a circular metal lining to a hole, 
a ferrule or socket, etc. Also attrib. 1530. 3, 
Jewelry. The circle or flange in a ring in which 
the stone is set 1598. Also Jig. Hence Co'llet 
v m to set in, or provide with, a c. 

Collet 2 1675. [Earlier f.CuLKT*, 
q. v. : cf. prec., sense 3. | The horizontal bate 
of a diamond when cut as a brilliant. 

II Colleter (k/lrUi). 1875. [a. Gr. *uo\Xrrrfip 9 
f. uoKKdy to glue.J Bot . One of the glandular 
hairs found on leaf-buds, etc., which secrete the 
blastocolla or bud-glue. 

|| Colleteriuxn(kpU‘tI«'riffm). 1864. [See prec.] 
Zool. An organ in certain insects, secreting a 
substance for cementing the ova together. 
Hence Colletefial a of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, a c. 

Colletic (kple*tik). ? Obs. 1715. [ad. Gr. 
moXArfrue6s t {. teoXAay to glue.] adj. Aggluti- 
nant. sb. An agglutinanL 
Colley ; see Collie. 

Collide (kfflai’d), v. 1691. [ad. L. collider e t 
f. col- + lx d ere. ] x. To bring into collision, 
strike or dash together. Now rare or Obs. 9. 
intr. To come into collision, strike or dash to- 
gether; Jig. to clash, conflict 1700. 

a. The flints . . thus toss*d in air, c. Deyden. The 
attraction urges them [atoms]. They they recoil 
Tyndall, /g. Colliding passions Lbcky. 

Collidine (kp*l id din), j 855. [ f. Gr. u6\\a + 
tTbos 4- -1NE.J Chem. An alkaloid, CaH^N, 
found among the products of the dry distillation 
of animal substances and of coaL It is a colour- 
less, oily, aromatic liquid. 

Collie, Colly (k/»*li), sb. 1651. [? — coaly 
1 the colour being originally black ' ; cf. Colly<s. 1 
A Scotch sheep-dog with long hair, pointed 
nose, and bushy tail. Often c. dog. 

Collier (kp-lidi). [ME. colter % colyer , etc., f. 
col CoalJ tx. A maker of wood charcoal 
-1608. fa. One who carries coal (orig. char- 
coal) for sale -1719. 8- A coal-miner 1 594. 4. 

transf. A ship engaged in the carriage of coal 
Also attrib. 1625. b. One of its crew 1727 

Colliery (kp'lidri). 1635. [f. prec.] 1. A 
place where coal is worked ; a coal-mine. fa. 
The coal trade 1673. +8- The ships, or a ship, 

employed in the coal trade -1763. Also attrib. 

Collieshangie (kpli|(ae*qi). Sc. 1745. [?] 
Noisy quarrel; confused fight. 

Colliflower, obs. f. Cauliflower. 
fColllgance. 1541. [a. OF., f. L. co/ligare.'] 
Attachment together , connexion -1708, tColii- 
gate a. bound together, attached (lit. and fig.). 

Colligate (kp’ligrit), v. 1545. [f. L. colli- 

C at-, collxgare (f. col-, com- + ligare).'] +I. To 
ind together, connect -1773. Also fig. a. 

Logic . To connect together (isolated facts) by a 
general notion or hypothesis 1856. 

s. Conbyndyng, colligatyng, or knittyng together 
the muskles Raynold. a. The phenomena which we 
are attempting to c. Mill 
Colligation (k^lig^-Jdn). 150a. [ad.L. colli- 
gation em\ see prec.J x. tMaterial binding to- 
gether -1646; fig. conjunction 1651. 9. Logic . 

The binding together of a number of isolated 
facts by a general notion or hypothesis 1837. 

a. The c. of facts Whkwell, The c of social 
phenomena Maims. 

Colligible (kf lidgib’l), a. ? Obs. 1650. [L 
L. colhgere ; see -BLE. ] That may be collected. 
Collimate (kf*lim**t), v. 1693. [f. ‘ coUi- 
mare a false reading of L. collineart to bring 
together into a straight line. ] trams. To adjust 
the line of sight of (a telescope) ; to place (two 
lenses, etc.) so that their optical axes are in the 
same line. Also, to make parallel, as a lens, 
the rays of light passing through it 
Collimation (kflimJi'JanV 1686. [f. prec. 
Better collineation. ] The adjustment of the line 
of sight of a telescope, etc. Also attrib* 

Line of c. \ the line of sight or optical axis. Error 
of c. : the amount by which the lino of sight deviates 
from its position of sccurste adjustment. 

Collimator (kfriimBtai). 1805. [C as prec.] 
x. A small fixed telescope with cross-wires at 
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COLLIN 

ks focus, used for adjusting the line of collima- 
tion of another instrument, a. The tul)e with 
a slit and lens (or the lens itself) used in the 
spectroscope to collect the light and throw it 
upon the prism in ^parallel rays 1865. 

Collin (kp-lin). 188a. [f. Gr. *oAAa + -IN. ] 
Gelatin of absolute purity. Hence Colli ‘nic a. 
( Chem .), as in C. acid, C A H 4 O a , an Aromatic 
acid, obtained from gelatin, etc. 
t Col line, sb. 1630. [a. F. , ad. I* colli na (sc. 
terra), f. collis. ] A small hill -1697. 

A .wooded, andT watered park, full of fine collines 
and ponds Evelyn. 

Collinear (k^li*nr&O t a. 1863. [See C ol-.] 
Geom. Lying in the same straight line. Hence 
Colli nea*rity, the quality or fact of being c. 
Collinearly a civ. in the same line. 

Collineate (kffli*n*>»t), v. 1631. [f. L. col- 

lineat-, collineare', see COLLI MATE.] ti. intr. 
To meet together or converge, as lines, to a 
point; also fig. -1651. s. * Collimate, q. v. 
Hence Colllnea*tlon, the act of aiming Anything 
in a straight lino towards an object ; also, = 
Collimation. 

Collingual (tyli-ggwdl), a . rare . 1847. 

[See Col-.] Agreement together in language, 
f Colli ‘quable, a. rare . 1666. [f. L. colli - 
auare (see Colliquate). ] Capable of being 
nullified or dissolved -1677. 
tColli-quament. rare. 1656. [f. as prec.] 
Something melted or of a liquid consistence; 
hence, applied by Harvey to the earliest embryo 
-1657. 

t Co-lllquate, v. 1603. [f. col l i qua t-, colli 
auare, f. col** liquare to melt. ) 1. tram. To 

fuse together -1680. a. To reduce to a liquid 
consistence -1684. 3. intr . To melt 1646. 

1. When Ashes and Sand nreColliquated into Glass 
Bovle. 3. Ice., will c. in water Sir T. Browne. 

t Col liquation (kplikw^Jan). 1601. [a. F. ; 
cf. prec.] 1. The action or process of melting 
together -1681. a. Melting, fusion. Also Jig 
-1744. 3. spec, in Old Phys . and Path. a. The 

melting down of solid parts, as in an abscess ; 
the excessive fluidification of the humours, esp. 
the blood -1710. b. The wasting away of the 
solid parts of the body; consumption -1 756. 

1 When Sand and Ashes are well melted together. . 
there is generated by the c. that sort of Concretion we 
call Glasse Bovle. 

Colliquative (kjflikw&tiv), a. 1666. [a. F. s 
f. L. colli quat- ; see prec.] Med. Having the 
power or effect of liquefying ; as, c. diarrhoea. 

•f Colli quefa*ction. rare. 16 1 a. [f. L. colli- 
quefact-, coll iquefacere. ] Melting together -i6a6. 
Incorporation of metals by simple c. Bacon. 

Collision (kfflijjan). ME. [ad, L. collision - 
tm\ see CoLLiDE.l x.The action of colliding; 
violent encounterof a moving body wlthanother; 
now esp. of railway trains or ships. a. fig. 
Clashing, hostile encounter 1662 ; coming into 
contact (without opposition) 1664. Also<r//n'A 
1. C. of carriages on the.. rail way 1815. The c. of 
harsh consonants Gray. a The c. of contrary false 
principles Warburton. Constant c. with good com- 
pany Ciiesterf. Lett. So Collisive (k^lai'siv) a. 
pertaining or tending to c. (rare). 

Collocal (kfJIJu-kfil), a. rare . 1813. [See 
Col-, j Of, belongi ng to, or occupying the same 
place with another. 

tCo-llocate, ///. a. 1539. [ad. I„ col/acatus, 
collocare, f col - (con-) + Locare , f. locus. ] Set, 
placed; fig. laid out -1626. 

Collocate (kp'hfk^it), v. 1513. [f. L. collo- 
cat - ; see prec. ] To arrange ; to set in a place 
or position. 

To marshall and c. in order his battailes More. 
Original Sin (somewhat oddly colligated in the list) 


. Faber. Hence Co'llocative a. of the nature 
of, or relating to, collocation. 

Collocation (tybkjijon'). 1605. [ad. L. 
collocationem; see prec.] The action of setting 
In a place or position ; disposition or arrange- 
ment with, or in relation to, others; the state 
of being so placed. 

All languages use greater freedom of c. in poetry 
than in prose Earle. Hence Colloca’tional a. 
of or belonging to c. (rare). 

Col locution (kflflkiw j^nV rare. J460. [ad. 
L. collocationem, f. colloqui. J Talking together, 
colloquy. So Collocutor (ko'Lkiutoj, kpty-- 
kiwtaj), one who takes part in a dialogue or 
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conversation. Collo’cutory a. of the nature 
of d-alouue (rare). 

Collodio- (tyl*u*dk>), comb. f. Collodion, 
as in c.-type, a photograph obtained by the 
collodion process; also, the process itself. 
Collodion (k/LJu’dian). Also collodium. 
1851. [f. Gr. noWwtys glue-like, f. uukka. ] A 
solution of gun-cotton in ether, forming a colour- 
less gummy liquid, which dries rapidly; used 
in photography for covering plates with a thin 
film, and in surgery for coating wounds, burns, 
etc. Also attrib as c. process (in photography), 
etc. Hence Collo’dionlze v. to treat with c. 
Collogue (M^h-g), v . 160a. [?] t** * ntr - 
To gloze ; to deal flatteringly or deceitfully with 
-1719. ta. intr. To feign agreement or belief 
-1649. t3- trans. To influence by blandish- 

ment -1755. 4* intr. To have a private under- 
standing with ; to intrigue, conspire. Now dial. 


their old heads sadly when they cofloguw^ in dubs 
Thackeray. Hence Collo'guer, a glozer, intriguer. 

Co’lloid. 1847. [f. Gr. «oAAa ; see -01 n.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature or appearance of glue. 

9. Chem. Applied to a state of aggregation in 
which substances exist; opp. to crystalloid. So 
called because gelatin may be taken as the type 
of the class. 1861. 3. A/in . One of the lorms 

in which minerals occur; distinguished from 
crystalline, vitreous, and amorfihous 1879. 

1. C. degeneration*, transformation of tissue into a 
homogeneous or slightly granular gluc-like substance, 
as in c. cancer. .... . . 

B. sb. l.Path. The jelly-like substance formed 
in colloid degeneration 1849. a. Chem. A sub- 
stance in which the particles vary from molecular 
size to that of coa rse suspensions (see A. 3) i860. 

So Collol'dal a m the same senses | see -al sujfix *. 
Hence Colloida’lity. 

Collop 1 ( kp Up). ME. [Of obscure deriv. ; 
cf. Sw. kotlops, mod. kalops. The first element 
is prob. Coal sb. | 1. fAn egg fried on bacon 

-1530; later, called collops and eggs by itself 
1542. a. A slice of meat ME.; locally, meat 
cut into small pieces 1648. *[3. transf. A piece 

of flesh -1666. 4. A thick fold of lat on the 

body. Now Sc. and dial. X560. 5. fig. A 

slice ; a cantle 1580. 

a. Scotch collars : now, a steak with onions. 3. To 
say this Boy were like me . Most dear’s t, my C. Jriut. 
T. 1. ii. 137. Hence Co*lloped ///.a. having thick 
folds of fat. 

|| Collop 2 . Anglo- Ir. 1673. — Ir. colpa, • A 
full-grown cow or horse Hence, a cow’s grass 
for a year, or its equivalent. 

Colloque, sb. Obs. (exc. ns Fr.) 148a. [a. 
F., ad. L. colloquium . J tx- A place for con- 
versation (in a monastery). +3. A conference 
-1677. II 3. «= Colloquy 3. 1846. So Collo que 
v. to hold colloquy. 

Colloquial (k^l^n-kwi, 4 l), a. 1751. j 7 . L. 
colloquium Colloquy.] x. Of or pertaining to 
colloquy; conversational. 9. spec. Of words, 
phrases, etc. : Belonging to common speech or 
ordinary conversation. (The usual sense.) 175?' 

1. His..c. judgments De Qvincey. a. To clear it 
[our language) fiom c. barbarisms Johnson. The c. 
language of real life Green. Hence Col 1 o*qulalism, 
c. quality or style 1 ac. expression. Cqllo'quialiftt, 
a (good) talker % one who uses colloquialisms. Col- 
lo quia*lity, - Colloquialism . Collo*qui&lly adv. 
Colloquist (kjrldkwist). 179a. [f. as prec.] 
One who takes part in a conversation; an inter- 
locutor. 

|| Colloquium (lqJl£u’kwi| 3 m). 1609. [L.] 
fx. A colloquy -1765, 9. An assembly for dis- 

cussion; a conference, council. (Not in ordi- 
nary Eng. use.) 1844. 

Colloquize (kp*hflcw9iz), v. 1833. [£ at 
prec. | intr. To engage in colloquy. 

Colloquy (kpldkwi), r£. 1581. [ ad. L. collo- 
quium.] 1. A talking together; adialogue; con- 
verse. +a. A meeting for conference -1679. 
3. Peel. — Classi s, Presbytery 1672^ 

1. Frantick men that boasted of ,. colloquies with 
God 1660. Shunning . . All further c. Byrom. Hence 
Co'lloquy v. to hold c. 

Collotype (kp-ldtaip). 1883. [f. Gr. n&X Aa 
glue + -type.] A thin sheet of gelatin, the sen- 
sitized surface of which has been etched by the 
action of the actinic rays, so that it can be printed 
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from ; also the print, and the process. Hence 
c. plate , process, printing , etc. 

Collow (kp*h?o, -#), v. Now dial. [ME. col- 
wen, perh. :--OE. *colgian, {. *colil coaly, f. col 
Coal. See also Colly v . and a. | To blacken, 
smut, begrime. ? Hence Co -llow sb. (now dial.), 
soot; smut; coal-dust. 

Colluctation (k*?lnkt^-Jan). arch. 161 x. 
fad. L. colluctationem , f. colluetari. | A wrest- 
ling or struggling together; conflict opposition. 

Colluctations between the flesh and ine Spirit 
Donne. vars. fCollu’ct&nce (rare), fCollu*c- 
tancy (rare). 

Collude v. 1525. [ad. L. tollu- 

dere, f. col - + ludere to play. J 1. intr. To act 
in secret concert with ; to play into one another's 
hands; to conspire; to play false; to act in play 
merely, t*. trans. To stir up by collusion -1834. 
t3. To elude by trickery -1679. 

( 1. The French sought to weaken the King by collud- 
ing with bis factious Enemies North. Heuco 
Colhrder, one who colludes. 

Collusion (k^lifi-gan). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
col! usi one m ; see prec. j x. Secret agreement or 
understanding for purposes of trickery or fraud; 
underhand scheming or working with another; 
deceit, fraud, trickery. 9. sfec. in Law. See 
quot. 1509. t3. A tnck, or ambiguity, in words 

or reasoning -1659, 

s. Yf he can by suine collucione Do his neygMboure 
wronge Chaucer. But for thee, of the false Templars 
and Hospitallers with the infidels Filler, a. C. is a 
deceitful agreement or contract between two or more 
persona, for the ono to bring an action against the 
other, to some evil purpose, as to defraud a third 
pei son of his right Tomlins. 

Collusive (kfTliji*siv), a. 1671. [f. L collu- 
sus, colludere to COLLUDE + -IVE.] 1. Charac- 
terized by collusion; fraudulently concerted or 
devised 1678. 9. Given to collusion 1671. 

1. C. ambiguity Marvkll. A c. treaty with the 
enemy 1747. a. C. ministers of justice 1671. Hence 
Collu aively adv. in a c. manner. 
fCollu-sory, a. 1706. |nd. lateL. collusori- 
us.\ Collusive -1755. Hence tColhrsarlly adv. 

I Collu*tion. 1601. [ad. late]., collutionem , 
f. colluere. ] A wash or rinse for the mouth ; a 
lotion -1684. 

||Colluvies (k^l'«*vi,fz). 1647. [L., f. collu- 
ere .] 1. Chiefly Afaf. A collection of foul matter; 
spec, foul discharge from an ulcer 1651. a. C on- 
flux (of waters, etc.) 1605. 3. Medley, rabble 

1647. Hence Collu'vial a. ol or pertaining to 
a c. ; stnk-like (rare). 

Colly (kf li). Now dial. 1 708. [f. Colly a.] 
1. Soot ; smut. 9. The Blackbird 1805. 
CO'lly, a. Now dial. 1609. [i6thc. colie 
Coaly. ) Dirtied with coal-dust or soot; grimy; 
coal-black. 

Coily(kp*li),z/.l arch, and dial. 1590. [App. 
a var. of Collow v., q. ▼.] To blacken with 
coal-dust or soot ; to begrime, blacken. Also fig. 

An old hag Collied with chimney -smutch Cow he*. 
Bnefe as the lightning in the colhed night Shake. 
fCo-lly, vfi ME. [a. OF. eoleier , f. col, cou\ 
cf. manter.'] To move the neck ; to turn the 
head from side to side : said of birds -1783. 
tCo-llyblst. ME. [ad. L. colly bista , ad. Gr. 
kuXK vfra-rf)s, i. k6\\v&os small com.] A money- 
changer, usurer; miser -1615. 

Collyridlan (kpliri’difin). 1565. [f. (nit.) 
Gr. noWvpis , -Ha cake. ) One of a sect of here- 
tics in the 4th and 5th c. who worshipped the 
Virgin Mary and offered cakes to hei as ' Queen 
of Heaven ’ (cf. Jer. vii. 18). Also as adj. 
Collvrlte (kfrlirait). 1836. [f. Gr. aoXAdpior 
eye-salve, also • Samian earth ' ; see -ite. J At in. 
A hydrous silicate of alumina, a white clay-like 
mineral, with a greasy feel. 

(iCoilyriusn (k^U'riftn). PI. collyria (kffli*- 
rid). ME. [L., a. Gr. KvXXvpun j ouUice, cyc- 
salve.) 1. An eye-salve or eye-wash 1624. a. 
A suppository 1748. vars. fCollyre, fCollyrie. 

Coll3rwobbl6S(kp , liw9b , lz). 1841. co/loq.li. 
Colic, WoBBLEjPain or looseness fn the bowels. 
Colmar (kp*]miU). 7797. [A town in Alsace .1 
x- A kind of pear 2741. 0. A kind of fan of 

Queen Anne's time, 

II Coloblum (k<7h**‘bi#m]. 1603. [a. Gr. noX6- 
f3tov t f. Koko&ut curtailed.] A half-sleeved or 
sleeveless tunic worn by the early deigy, by 


t (man), o (puss), au (\oud). v (cut). $(Fr. ch/f). 9 (evrr). ei (/, eye), $ (Fr. eau d* vie), i (sit). • (Psyche). 9 (what), y (gat). 
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monks, and by kings at their coronation. In 
later eccles. use repl. by the Dalmatic. 

| Coloboma (kpbknrmi). 1843. [tnod.L., a. 
Gr., f. ko\o& 6 $ curtailed. J Path. A malforma- 
tion or mutilation of an organ ; spec, a defect in 
the iris of the eye, due to imperfect closure of 
the choroidal fissure. 

H Colocolo, -la (k^bkJu*l<jr -la). 1880. Native 
name for the wild cat of S. America ( Felix 
colocolo). 

Colocynth (kp'14sin]>). 1565. fad. L. colo- 
cynthis (also used, with pi. -ides, and var. -ida), 
a. Gr. Ko\otcw$lt. See also Coloquintida. J 
The Bitter-apple ( Citrullus Colocynth is),* plant 
of the Gourd family, the fruit of which contains 
a light spongy and extremely bitter pulp, fur- 
nishing a purgative drug. Also the iruit, and 
the drug. Also attrib. Hence Colocy*nthin 
{Chem.), the bitter principle of c., a resin-like 
substance, readily soluble in alcohol. 

Cologne (k<>l<y<i n). ME. [In F. Cologne, 
Ger. Kbits : — L. Colonia Agrippina.) Name of 
a German city on the Rhine : used attrib . to 
designate things obtained from the city or dis- 
trict, as C. brand , sword , etc. 

C. earth lumber, brown), a brown pigment ob- 
tained or prepared from lignite, orig. from a bed near 
C. C. water — Eau de Coi.ognk, a perfumed spirit, 
manufactured at C. since 17091 an U.S. often called 
simply Cologne. 

Cololite (kfrMlait). 1837. [f. Or. tea \ov 

Colon 1 + Allot.] Geol. An intestine-like mass 
or impression found in the oolitic rocks of So- 
lent 1 'fen, and regarded as worm-casts 

Colombier, etc. ; see Colum-. 

Colombo, obs. f. Calumua. 

Colon l (kdn*l/fa). ME. [a. L., a. Gr. k 6 \ov.] 
Anat . The greater portion of the large intestine, 
extending from the caecum to the rectum. tFor- 
merly, pop., the belly or guts. 


Colon 2 1589. [a. L., a. Gr. kSjKov 

limb. J II I. In Gr. Rhetoric and Poetry, a mem- 
ber of a sentence or rhythmical period; hence 
in Palxography, a clause or group of clauses 
written as a line, or taken as a standard of 
measure in ancient MSS. or texts, fl. cola. 9. 
A punctuation-mark [:] usually indicating a 
discontinuity of grammatical construction less 
than that marked by a period, pi. colons. 

Codon 3. rare. 2606. [ad. il co/onus. \ A 
husbandman. 

Colonel (kn*inel). 1548. [Tn i6ih c. cotonel , 
a. F. coronnel, ad. It. colonnello, f. colonna 
Column. Colonel (e 1580) was orig. trisyllabic, 
but later was reduced in pronunciation toro/'nel. 
In 1780 (kw'jnel) occurs, founded on the earlier 
and popular coronet.] The superior officer of a 
regiment. He ranks above the I.ieutenant- 
Colonel , and below the general officer, who is 
attached to no one regiment. Hence Colonel v . 
to make a c. of; intr . to r>!ay the c. Colonelcy 
(ki>'jn£l!»i). the post, rank, or commission of c. 
C. co mman dant ; see Time, a pier. 
f Codoner. 1600. [f. F. colon or L. colonus + 
-er .1 — Colonist -1610. 

ColonIal(k|llJtt*niin,<i. (sb.) 1796. [ f.l* co- 
lonia + -AL.J 1. Of. belonging to, or relating 
to a colony, or (spec.) the British colonies; in 
American history, of or belonging to the United 
States while they were still colonics. a. Biol. 
Formmg a colony (see Colony) 1885. 3* sb. 

An inhabitant of a colony ; a colonist 1865. 

1. C. Councils Bupkk, articles M«Culi.och, mints 
Jkvohs. Hence Colonialism, a c. practice, jdiom, 
or manner t the c. system. Colo’nially adv. mac. 
mannert In relation to the colonies. 

tColo-nical, a. [f. L. colonicus + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to husbandmen or tillage. Spblman. 

Colonist (kp-lSnist). 1701. [£ Colonize; 
see -1ST. 1 x. One who settles In a new country; 
an inhabitant of a colony. a. transf. Of ani- 
mals and plants 1878. 

Colonitls (k?luu3i-tis). 1834. [Better Co- 
litis; f. Colon l + -it is.] Med. Inflammation 
of the colon. 

Colonization (k^tenaiz*-]™). I 77°* If. 
Colonize.] The action of colonising or fact of 
being colonized ; establishment of a colony or 
colonies. _ „ 

Our growth by c. and by conquest Burk*. . 
Colonum tioniat, an advocate of c. ; spec. In u.o. 


Hist, an advocate of the c. of Africa by negroes from 
America. 

Colonize (k0*16noiz), v. i6aa. [f. L. colon - 
us, and Eng. Colony + -ize ; cf. F. coloniser.] 
i. To settle (a country) with colonists; to plant 
or establish a colony in. 9. To establish in a 
colony 1816. 8. intr . To form or establish 

a colony or settlement; to settle. Also transf. 
of animals and plants. 1817. 

z. They that would thus c. the stars with Inhabi- 
tains Howell. Hence Co loiiizable a. that can be 
colonized. Co'lonizer. 

Colonnade (kpl5n/i*d), 1718. [a. F., fi co- 
lonne; see-ADE.J 1. Arch. A series of columns 
placed at regular intervals, and supporting an 
entablature. 9 . transf. of trees, etc. 1784. 

a A length ofC. ..These chestnuts rang'd in corre- 
sponding lines Cowpbr. Hcikc Colonna ded a. 
having a c. 

Colonne-tte. X879. [a. F., dim. of cotonne.] 
A small column. 

Colony (kp 15ni). [ME. colonic, ad. L. co- 
lonia, f. colonus; cf. OF. colonic.] 

I. After Roman use. ti. A farm, estate in 
the country -1656. 9 . Applied to a Roman 

colonia, i. e. a settlement of Roman citizens in 
a hostile or newly conquered country M K. 3* 
Applied to a Greek Suroucla, i. e. a settlement 
of * people from home ' as an independent self- 
governed irdAir or state 1580. 

IL In mod. use. x. A settlement in a new 
country; a body of settlers, forming a commu- 
nity politically connected with their parent state; 
the community so formed, as long as the con- 
nexion lasts 1548; the territory thus peopled 
1612. 9. transf. A number of people of one 

I nationality residing in a foreign city or country ; 
the quarter thus occupied 1711. 3. transf. and 

fig. of animals, etc. 1658. 4. Biol. An aggregate 

of individual animals or plants, forming a phy- 
siologically connected structure, as the coral- 
polyps, etc. 1872. Also attrib. 

1. The British colonies are divided into three classes: 
Crown colonies; colonies with representative govern- 
ments, in which the crown partly controls the legisla- 
ture and has the right of veto on local legislation; 
colonies with responsible governments, the crown hav- 
ing only the right of veto. 


Coloph-, Colophon-, short for Colopho- 
ny, used as stems for names of related sub- 
stances, as Co’lophene (C, 0 H M ), an oily colour- 
less liquid obtained by distillingoil of turpentine 
with strong sulphuric acid. 

Colophon ( kp UffJn ). i6ai. [a.late L.,a. Gr. 
ttohtxpwv summit. J ti. Finishing stroke -1635. 
9 . spec . The inscription or device formerly placed 
at the end of a book, etc., and containing the 
title, the printer’s name, date and place of print- 
ing, etc. 1774. 

when the c., or final description, fell into disuse. . 
since the titlepage had become the principal direct 
means of identifying the book Da Morgan. 


Colophonite (Iqrl/fonait). 1808. [f. Colo- 
phony + -ite.] Min. A brown or reddish variety 
of garnet, resembling colophony. 

Colophony (k^-D&uni.k^l^fdni). ME. [ad. 
L. colophmia for Colophon ia resin a resin of 
Colophon (a town of Lydia).] Rosin. 

Coloquintida (kpl£kwi*ntidk). ME. [a. 
med.L. coloquintida , f. +coloquinthid colo- 
cynthid stem of co/ocmthis : qu- repr. the k 
sound of Gr. mo\okwOU>-.] The Colocynth. 
Also Jig. 

Color, -ed, -ing, etc. ; see Colour, etc. 

Colorado (kpldra'dd). One of the States of 
the American Union, named after its great river 
( Sp. Rio Colorado 1 coloured river 'J Hence 
Colorado (Potato) Beetle, a yellow beetle ( Dory - 1 
phora d teem lineal a), first observed (c 1894) near 
the Upper Missouri. Its larva, the potato-bug, 
is destructive to the potato. 

Coloradoite (kfloril’ciiidit). 1876. Min . A 
native telluride of mercury, found in Colorado. 

Colorant (kf* 16 -, kirlarAnt). rare. 1884. [a. 
F., f. colorcr . ] A colouring matter, pigment. 
iCo*lorate, a. 1678. [nd. L. col oral us .] 
Coloured -1691, 

Coloration, colouration (kplSrtjon, 
knla ). x6i9. [a. F. ] The action or mode of 
colouring; coloured condition; colouring. 

|| Coloratura (kolonitA’ra). 1876. (It., f. 

L. colora t-, colorare to COLOUR t see -URR. Cf . 


next. | Mus. Florid ornaments in vocal music, 
such as runs, trills, etc. b. Music character- 
ized by this style, or the ability to sing it ; also, 
a singer of c. parts. Also attrib. or as adj. 
Coloratura (kp-15-, kirlaratiux). 1753. [ad. 
It. : see prec.] ■■ prec. 

Colorific (kplft-, kjptoiTfik), a. 1676. [ad. 
F. colon figut ; see-Fic.l Producing colour or 
colours ; loosely , pertaining to colour. Also fig. 
Colorimeter (tylo-, knlari-mfr^j). 1863. 
[f. L. colorem + -meter.] An instrument for 
measuring intensity of colour. Hence Colori- 
me-tric, -al a. Color!* metry. 

Colorize, colour- (kn-brai 7),^. rare. 1611. 
[f. L. color or Eng. Colour + -izk.] t/ans. To 
colour. Hence Co-loriza*tion, co lour-. 
Coloss, -osse (koV 8 )* arch. 1561. [a. F. 
colosse ; — L. colossus. ] «= Colossus. 

Colossal (koljrs&l), a. 1 7 1 9. [f. Colossus + 
-al ; cf. F. colossal.] Like a colossus, of vast 
size, gigantic, huge. 

Hence Colo'saally adv var. Colosse*an(«r;A.). 

II Colosseum, coliseum (k^sr^m, k^li-). 

1708. [a. L. colosscum ; orig. neut. of adj. co- 

losseus gigantic, f. Colossus, q. v. | The amphi- 
theatre of Vespasian tit Rome. Also transf. 

While mantis the Coliseum, Rome shall stand Byron. 
var. tColossee, colisee. 

Colossus (kolfr&fci). ri. -i, -uses. ME. [a. 
L., a. Gr. koXqooos gigantic statue, orig. ap- 
plied by Herodotus to those of Egypt. ] x. A 
statue of very large dimensions; a p. the bronze 
statue of Apollo at Rhodes, reputed to have 
stood astride the entrance to the harbour, 9. 
transf. and Jig. Anything gigantic 1794 
He doth bestride the narrow world Like a C. Shaks. 
a. J-aud stood thee, of Ins own cast D'I.shagu. 1 he 
G of the North [Russia] 1831. var. tColo*9fio. 

II Colostrum (Vjf\q St r#m). 1577. [L. (also 
colostra fern, sing., and neut. pi.) ) Med. The 
first milk secreted by a mammal after parturi- 
tion; the ' beestings ’ or 'green milk*. Hence 
Colostra tion, an indisposition of new-born 
children attributed to the c. 

Colotomy (ktflftomi). 1867. [f. Gr. * 6 Xor 
Colon 1 + -To/ua. ] Surg. The opeiation of 
opening the colon. 

Colour, color (kzrbi), sb. [ME. cofur, co- 
lour, color, a. OF. color, colur, later colour, 
contour, couleur : — L. colorem. Color has been 
used occasionally in Eng. from 15th c., and ia 
now the prevalent spelling in U.S.l 
I. 1. The quality in virtue of which object* 
present different appearances to the eye, in re- 
spect of the kind of light reflected from their 
surfaces 9 . A particular hue or tint ; often 
spec, one distinct from the prevailing tone, as 
in Hot. any hue save green ME. b. spec. The 
hue of the darker varieties ol mankind 1796. 
3. Complexion, hue; freshness of hue ME. 4. 
spec, in Art. Colouring 1661. Also fig. 

I. Would you say that whiteness is c. or a c. Jowett. 
s. Accidental colours. Complementary c : see these 
words. Fundamental, Primary, or Simple colours ; 
formerly, tha seven colours of the spectrum t now, 
red, green, and violet (or, with painti rs, red, yellow, 
and blue). Secemlary colours’, colours resulting from 
the mixture of primary colours. Al colours of the 
Rainebow 1577. b. She is a woman of c. Stevenson. 
3. The duke a lytell chaunged r. Ld. Berners. 4. 
Bead c. : the first laying-in of a portrait. The dead c. 
of my wife is good above what 1 expected Psnrs. 

II. x. (in pi.) A coloured device, badge, or 

diess ME. Alsoyf^. 9 . (usu. in pi) A flag, 
ensign, or standard of a regiment or a ship 15^0. 
Also Jig. 3. A colouring matter, pigment, paint 
1580. 4. pi. Coloured dresses 1716. 5. Min- 

ing. • A particle of metallic gold'. Raymond. 

s. The servants.. wore the colours of the Prince's- 
household Scott. To come out in one’s true colours 
Dickens, a. Sound Trumpets, let our bloody Colours 
waue Shaks. A soldier, .deserting his colours Mac- 
aulay. A pour of colours : an ensign's commission 
(arch.). To hang out false colours Steele. 

HL Fig. i. Outward appearance, show, aspect, 
semblance of (something) ME. a. A show of 
reason M E. ; joccas., excuse -1794. a- in 
Law. An apparent or frima facie right, as in 
C. of title. Also spec. In Pleading. * a probable 
but really false plea, the design of which was 
to draw the decision of the case from the jury 
I to the judges *. 1531. 4. pi. Rhetorical modes 
| or figures ; ornaments of style or diction ME. 


0 (Ger. Klin). #(Kr. pe»). « (Ger. Miller). » (Fr. dime). 0 (curl). < ( 4 .) (there). / (A) (r**n). { (Fr. tore). S (f*r, Urn, #»rth). 
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5. Mus. Timbre. Also, variety of expression 
(cf. next). 1597. 6. (an extension of ill. x). 

General complexion or tone; kind 1600. 

1. A Table of Coulers, or appearances of good and 
euill Bacon. a. No man should have even a c. to 
assert that I received "a compensation Burkk. Phrases. 
Under e. of\ without c. | to give c. | fto take c. with, 
i. e. to side ostensibly with. 4. I lerned neuere 
Reihorik . . Colours ne knowe I none Chaucrr. 6. 
Boyes and women are for the most part, cattle of this 
c. A. Y. L . in. ii. 435. Words of an opposite c. 1822. 

Comb. 1 c.-blind, a. blind to certain colours, unable 
to discriminate between colours t also Jig* of racial 
colour, etc. 1 hence, -blindness; t-de-roy, orig. 
purple, later, bright tawny; -man, one who deals in 
eolours; -aerjeant. -sergeant, an army serjeant 
who performs the duty of attending the regimental 
colours on ceremonial occasions. 

Colour, color (kxrlax), v. [ME. coloure(n , 
etc., a. OF. coulourer, eolorer : — L. colorare, f. 
color.] 1. irons. To give colour to; to paint, 
stain, dye. Also with over. Also fig. a. To 
represent in fair colours; to gloss, cloak, dis- 
guise, excuse; to render specious or plausible. 
Const, out , over . ME. b. To misrepresent ME. 
+3. To lend one’s name to ; represent as one’s 
•wn - 1 726. 4. To imbue with its own character 
1835. 5. intr. To become coloured 1667. 6. 

spec . To blush. Also with up, 1731. 

x. Color hit with safroune ME. a. Whych thyng, 
though it be colowryd per Jus Regale , yet it is 
Tyrannye Fortescuk. b. To suppress and c. evi- 
dence Dickens. 5. This meerschaum won't c. {mod.). 
6. The poor woman coloured 1787. Hence Co*lourer, 
coTorer. 

Colourable, color- (kzrbrab 1 !), a. ME. [a. 
OK. colorable, j ti. Possessed of colour -1705. 
9 .fig. Having an appearance of truth or right; 
specious, plausible ME.; pretended ME. ; de- 
ceptive, as ship’s papers, eta 1750. 

a. C. error 1581, grounds of complaint De Quincey. 
The conveyance wa% c. and collusive Dallas. Hence 
tColourableness, co’lor-, c. state or quality. 
Co'lourably. co'lor-, adv. in a a manner. 
Co-lour-box. 1858. z. A paint-box. 3 . 
Calico printing. The box which supplies calico 
to the printing rollers 1858, 3. An instrument 

for compounding the colours of the spectrum m 
any given proportion 1870. 

Coloured, colored (kr-laid), ppl. a . ME. 
[f. Colour v. or sb. +-ed.] x. Having a colour 
or colours. (Strictly, exclusive of black and 
white; also, exclusive of the prevailing hue, e.g. 
in Rot. of green.) Also fig. of style, eta 1855. 
a. Of the complexion, as fresh-c., etc. ; spec, hav- 
ing a skin other than white 161 x ; of or belonging 
to the negro race 1866. fa. Made to look well ; 
specious -1576; glossed over -1557; pretended 
-1610. 

x. C. vision : sen Vision. White or a shirts {mod.). 
a. The.. Negro women, or the c. women as they are 
called here 1760. C. suffrage 1878. 3. A false fained 
and a frende Grafton. 

Colouring, coloring (kr-briq ) , vbl. sb. M E. 

| f. Colour v. + -ing l . ] 1. The action of the 

vb. Colour; esp .fig. the giving of a specious 
appearance to what is bad 1549. 9. The effect 

ot the application of colour, the style in which 
anything is coloured 1707; pervading character 
1769. 3. Colouring matter 1460. 

1. Let them leaue their colourynge and cal them by 
their Christian name Brybes Latimer. 

Colourist, colorist (kxrlarist). 1686. [? a. 
OF. co lor isle.] A painter skilful in colouring ; 
a master of colour. Also fig. of writers. 
Colourless, colorless (k*- biles), a. ME. 

I f. Colour sb. + -less.") i. gen. Without colour. 

9. Without distinctive character, vividness, or 
picturesqueness 1861; neutral 1868. 

1. A c. and transparent body Huxlby. A c. face 
Tennyson, landscape 1878. a. A c. religion Max 
MUllkr. C words {mod.). Heiv_e Colourlessly 
ndv- Colourlessness, color-, c. quality or state. 
Coloury, colory (kr bn), a. 1853. [f. as 

{ jrec. + -Y 1 . ") Comm. H aving a colour character- 
stic of good quality, as hops, coffee beans, etc. 
Colp. Irish ; see Collop *. 
dColportage (kolporta-s, kp-lppitAdg). 1846. 

(Fr., f. colporter , app. f. cot neck -+■ porter', see 
-AGE. ] The work of a colporteur. 

II Colporteur (k#lp#rtor, kflppituV 1796. 
[Fr., f. as prea J A hawker of books, news- 
papers, etc., esp. (in Eng. use) one employed by 
a religious society, 

ColstafF, var. of Cowl-staff. 


Colt (kdtolt), sbP [OE. colt young ass, young 
camel; of obscure origin. Cf. Sw. dial, kult 
pig, hardy boy.] x. The young of the horse, 
or of animals of the horse kind; also, in Scrip- 
ture, of the camel. Cf. Foal. 9 .fig. A young 
or inexperienced person ME. ; spec . in Cricket, 
a professional cricketer during his first season 
{mod.). 3. Legal slang. The barrister that at- 

tended on a serjeant-at-law at his induction 
1765. 4. Naut. A piece of rope used as an in- 

strument of chastisement 1769. 

Comb.: Colt’s tooth: lit. one of the first set of 
teeth of a horse ( or ass) ; fig. youthful desires ; inclina- 
tion to wnnionness: Cadrifit, the drift of colts or 
ponies on Dar tmoor (see Drift). Hence Co*l^hood, 
quality of being a c. 

Colt (kJult), sb.* 185a. A type of repeating 
pistol invented by Samuel Colt (d. x86a). 

Colt (k<?ult), v. 1580. [f.Coi.T r/ 5 . 1 ] +1. intr. 
To frisk or run wild as a colt (usually implying 
wantonness) {rare) -1746. ta. trans. To befool, | 
take in -1618. t3. (See quot.) 4. To beat with 
a colt (see Colt sb. 1 4) 1732. 

3. She hath bin colled by him Cymb. n. iv. 133. 
Hence Co’ltlng vbl. sb. (sense 4). 

Colter, var. of Coulter. 

Coltish (kJu -It ij), a. ME. [f. Colti^. 1 * 

-ISH.] Of, pertaining to, or like a colt or colts ; 
frisky, •fsalacious. 

| He was al coltissch, ful of ragrrye Chaucer. Hence 
CoTtish-ly adv., -ness. 

Colt-pixie. 154a. [SeePixlK.] A mischiev- 
ous sprite, in the form of a ragged colt. 

Coltsfoot (k<?u*ltsfut). ME [From the shape 
I of the leaves.] A name of Tussilago Farfara 
J (N.O. Composite) ; its leaves used for smoking 
I as a cure for asthma; an infusion of the leaves. 

Colt's tail. 1 735. I. A cloud with a ragged 
edge, portending rain. (Cf. mare's tail.) 9. 
The Canadian Flea-bane, Erigeron canadensis. 

|j Coluber (k/rlitfbai). 1763. [L.] Zool . A 
genus of harmless snakes. (The name was 
formerly not limited to harmless snakes.) 

Colubriform (k^l>M*brif^im), a. 1847. [See 
prec. and -form.] Having theform of a coluber; 
applied to certain venomous snakes. 
Colubrine (k^*liiSbrain\ a. (sb.) 1538. [ad. 
L. colubrinus.] x. Of or belonging to a snake. 9. 
Zool. Of the nature of the Coluber or snake: ap- 
plied to serpents 1844. 3. sb. A colubrine snake. 
Columba; see Calumba. 

Columbaceous (kpUmiljri'Jjs), a. 1693. [f. 
L. columba.] Of the nature of a dove or a 
pigeon ; pertaining to thesub-ordcr Columbacei. 

|| Columbarium (kplwnbee-ritfm). PI. -la. 
1846. |L.] x. A pigeon-house, dove-cote ; a 

pigeon-nole 1881. 9. Rom. Antiq. A subterra- 

nean sepulchre with niches in its walls for 
cinerary urns; one of these niches. 

Columbary (k^*lrrob£ri). 1549. [See prec.] 
A pigeon-house or dove-cote. 

Columbate (kllrmboit). 1816. [f. Co- 

Li'MBiUM.j Che m. A salt of Columbia acid. 
Columbiad(k^l9*mbi|aed). 1798 [See next.] 
x . An epic of America. 9. A kind of heavy cast- 
iron cannon formerly used in the U.S. army 1844. 
Columbian (kllirmbi&n), a. 1898. [f. mod. 
L. Columbia , poet, name for America (f. Co- 
lumbus).] Of or belonging to America or {esp.) 
the United States. 

Columbic (kiflzrmbik), afi 1807. [f. Co- 
lumbium +-ic.] Chtm. Of or pertaining to 
columbium. 

C. acid : the same as niobic acid 1 see Niobjc. 
Columbic, a. 2 , var. of calumbic ; tee Ca- 

LUMBA. 

Columbler (kJlxrmbiai). 1875. [a. F. co- 
lombier.] A size of paper measuring about 
34j/ a inches by 34. 

Columbi'ferous, a. i8a8. [f. C olumbium + 
-ferous.] Yielding or containing columbium. 

Columbin (lufizrmbin). 1889. [Transf. use 
of F. colombin .] Elect. An insulating material 
(now made of a mixture of calcium and barium 
sulphates) used ior connecting the sockets of 
the Jablochkoflf candle. 

Columbin [e, var. of columbin ; see Ca- 

I.UMBA. 

Columbine (k?-l»mb»in), a. and ti. 1 [ME., 

tF. colombin, ad. L. columbinus, f. columba 


dove.] Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, a 
dove or pigeon 1656; dove-like, a sc. simplicity 
ME. ; dove-coloured ME. quasi Short for 
columbine colour 1606. 

Columbine (kp-lzunbain), sb* ME. [a. F. 
colombine. ] The English name for plants of the 
genus Aquilegia, esp. A. vulgaru ; falso, % 
name for Verbena officinalis -159 7. Also attrib. 
Columbine fkfdpmbain), sbfi 1797. [ad. 
It. Colombina, lera. proper name, f. colombin 0 
dove-like.] The mistress of Harlequin in 
Pantomime or Harlequinade. 

Columbite (luflrrmbait). 1805. [f. Colum- 
bium. | Min. The native ore of columbium, a 
black columbate of iron and manganese; niobite. 
Columbium (k^lmnbUton). i8ox. [f. Co- 
lumbia poet, name for America.] Chem. A 
metallic element, occurring in columbite and 
other minerals. Discovered in a specimen of 
columbite brought from Massachusetts. Sym- 
bol Cb. Now called niobium. 

Columbo, yar. of Calumba. 

| Columel (kjrlidmel). 1610. [ad. L. colu- 
mella. ] A small column. Also transf. and attrib . 
|| Columella (k^lifxme‘l&). 1585. [L., dim. of 
columna.) 1. Anal . Applied to the uvula, the 
axis of the cochlea of the ear {c. cochleae), and 
other analogous structures. 9. Conch. The 
axis ol a spiral shell 1755. 8- Bot. a. * The long 
axis round which the parts of a (dehiscent) fruit 
are united b. The axis of the spore-case of 
an urn-moss. c. The axis over which the spore- 
cases of such ferns as Trichomanes are arranged. 
4. Zool. a. A part of the pterygoid bone in the 
skull of lizards (c. crantt). b. A delicate bone 
in the middle car of birds, reptiles, and am- 
phibians (c. auris). c. The central axis of the 
visceral chamber of many corals. 1848. Hence 
Colume*llar a. of or belonging to a a Cola* 
me* Hi form a. shaped like a little pillar. 

Column (kfi/tai), sb. ME. [orig. a. OF. 
colompne , colombe : — L. columna ( columpna ), a 
collateral form of columen, culmen, t root cel- 
{-cellere ). 1 I. Arch. A cylindrical or slightly 
tapering body of considerably greater length 
than diameter, erected vertically as a support 
for some part of a building; spec, in the classic 
orders, a round pillar, with base, shaft, and 
capital supporting the entablature. Sometimes 
standing alone as a monument : e.g. Trajan’s 
Column at Rome. 1481. b. Anything of columnar 
shape or appearance, es a c. of water , <nr, 
men ury , smoke , the spinal C., etc. 1673. c * 
Support or prop. (Cf. pillar.) 1619. 9. A nar- 

row division ol a page, etc., formed by vertical 
lines or separating spaces; also, letterpress, 
letters, or figures arranged vertically. In pi. said 
esf. of the vertical divisions in a newspaper, eta 
ME. 3. Rot. The upright structure formed by 
the coalescence of the filaments, as in the 
mallow, or by the uruon of the stamens with 
the style, as in oichids 1807. 4. Mil. A forma- 

tion of troops narrow laterally and deep from 
fi ont to rear 1677. 6« J^aut. A body or clivision 
of ships 1805. 

x. Where the shatter’d columns lie. Showing Car® 
tbnge once had been Scott. Comb. C.-rule {Printing^, 
a thin piece of brass used to separate columns of type. 

|| Columna (k^le-mni). PI. -as. 1758. [L.] 
A column or pillar; a name given to many part* 
of the body. 

Columnar (k^ltrmnfti). a. 1798. [ad. late 
L. columnar is, {. columna.] x. Of the nature 
or form of a column [or columns). Also fig. 
9. Written or printed in columns 1846. 3. 

Characterised by, or raised on, columns 1849. 
vars. Colu‘mxua,Columna‘rian(/’arr), fColum- 
nary. 

Columned (kfUfmd), ppl. a. 1791. If. Co- 
lumn. J i. Furnished with columns. [Chiefly 
poet.) 9. Columnar x87x. 3 * Divided into 

columns x8ax. 

x. 1 lion's c citadel Trumysow, van. (in sense 1) 
Co'lumnated, Colu mnlated ppl. eutjs. 
Columnia*tion. 1599. [app. after inter* 
calumniation, f. L. intercolumnium. Better 
Columnation .] x. Arch. * The employment of 
columns in a design ' (Gwilt). 9 ® Division (of 
a page) into columns. Lamb. 

Column! ‘ferous, <x. 173a [f.l*. columnifer.] 
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COLURE 

Bearing a column or columns. In Bot. cf. Co- 
lumn 3. So Colu'mnlform a. column-shaped. 
Colure (koliuaM, kJn-liuj). ME. [ad. L. co 
turns , Gr. n 6 \ovpos (f. nokos docked + ovpa tail), 
assb. pi. (ol) nbXovpoi (sc. ypappuu) the colures, 
so called because their lower part is always cut 
off from view (i. e. in Greece, etc.).] Astron. 
Each of two great circles which intersect each 
other at right angles at the poles, and divide 
the equinoctial and the ecliptic into four equal 
parts. One passes through the equinoctial, the 
other through the solstitial, points of the ecliptic. 

From Pole to Pole, traversing each C. Milt. L. 

IX. 66. 

flColutea (k»l'«'ts,&l. 1664. [L., ad. Gr. *•- 
Kovria •] Bot. Bladder-senna. 

Coly, see Col Iks. I 

Colza (kp’lzA). Also colsa. 1719. [a. F. 
colxa, earlier colxat, a. LGer. kdls&t, Du. kool- 
uaad Cole-seed.] The French name of Cole- 
seed. C.-oil : the oil expressed from the seeds, 
much used for burning in lamps. 

Com-, prefix , the archaic form of cl. L, cum , 
meaning, * together, together with, in combina- 
tion or union ', also 'altogether, completely 
and hence intensive. The form com- is used 
before b, p, tn, and before a few words begin- 
ning with vowels; the m was assimilated before 
r, /, and in later times n ; dropped before vowels 
generally, K and gn - ; before all other consonants 
com - became Con-, q. v. See also Co-. 

Coma 1 (k/?u*m&), 1646. [a. Gr. nwna (koo- 
fjtar -) ; cf. notpibeiv.] Pathol . A state of un- 
natural, heavy, prolonged sleep, with complete 
anconsciousnessand slow, stertorous breathing, 
frequently ending in death. 

Coma vigil : a state in which a typhus fever patient 
lies with wide open eyes, totally unconscious, but 
muttering in delirium. 

Coma 2 (k< 7 »'m&). PI. -mas (-mf). 1669. [a. 

L., a. Gr. *0/47.] 1. Bot. a. A tuft of silky hairs 

at the end of some seeds, b. A tuft of bracts 
occurring beyond the inflorescence, c. The 
arrangement of branches forming the head of a 
free. a. Astron. The nebulous envelope round 
the nucleus of a comet 1765. Comal a. 
Co-ma-rt. Sec 1605 (Q°.) Shaks. Hand. 
I. i. 93. The Folios have * cou'nant ’. 

Co -martyr, commartyr. 1555. [a. L. 
(see Com-).] A fellow-martyr. 
jjComarum (kp-ntarf/m). 1778. [Bot.L.,a.Gr, 
u 6 fiapov. ] Bot. A Linnaean genus of Rosace * , 
Including the Purple Marsh Cinquefoil. 
Co-mate : the stress varies). 1576. 

(See Co-. } Companion, fellow, mate. 
fComate, a 160a [ad. L. comatus.] Hairy. 
Comatose tkdu. m htiFu # s), a. 1755. [f. as 

Coma 1 4 -OSK. ] 1. Affected with coma; of the 

nature of coma 176 1 ; drowsy, lethargic 1828. 
ear. tCo*matoua. 

H Comatula (kemae-tiwlX.). Pl.-i«(-lO* tBs 1 - 
[L. fem. of comatulus, dim. of comatus. ] Zoo/. 
A genus of free-s wimmingCrinoid Echi noderms, 
of a radiate shape with (usually) ten cirrous 
arms; the feather-star. So Com&'tulld, any of 
the Comatulid* r, the family containing the c. 
Comb (k<^»m), sb?± [Com. Trut. : OE. rpmb, 
eamb OTeut. + ham box, pre-Teut. * gombhos ; 
cf Gr. ydpupox, Skr. gatnbjtas tooth.] i.As»trip 
of wood, bone, horn, metal, etc, with teeth ; 
used for disentangling, cleaning, and arranging 
the hair, or keeping it in place. Also fig* a. 

An instrument composed of a series of such 
strips, used for currying horses; a Cukry- 
CUMB ME. 3. transf. Anything resembling a 
comb in function, structure, or appearance ; as 
{a) a toothed instrument used in dressing wool 
or flax; (b) a tool with teeth, used for cutting 
the thread of a scivw or work in the lathe ; (r) 
a toothed instrument used in graining or mar- 
bling ; id) the notched scale of a wire-micro- 
meter; (<) Mlectr. a comb-like row of brass 
points for collecting the electricity from the plate 
•fan electrical machine. 4. Any natural forma- 
tion resembling a comb; esp. a. Zool. (p/») the 
pair of abdominal appendages in Scorpions 
1834; b. the red fleshy crest or caruncle on the 
head of the domestic fowl (cf. Cock s-comb) 
OE, g. Anything resembling a cock's comb in 
position or appearance ( « crest) ; as, the crest 
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of a helmet OE., of a wave 1886, the projection 
on the top of the cock of a gun-lock 1867, and 
the like. 6. The flat cake or plnte consisting 
of a double series of hexagonal cells of wax 
made by bees; a honeycomb [ Eng. only] ME. 

4. b. To cut the c. of: to take down, humiliate. All 
the Counts in Cumberland shall not cut my c Scott. 
6 . Wordis wel set togidere is a coomb ofhony Wycuf 
Prov . xvi. 24. Hence Co'mbwifie adv. Co'mby 
a. having combs or a comb-like structure 

Comb (k£m),f£. 2 , var. of CoombI, a measure. 
Comb (k£m) f sb. 3 , var. of Coom H 2 , a valley. 
Comb (kemm), v. ME. [f. Comb j£. 1 ] i. 
front. To clean, disentangle, or arrange with a 
comb. 9. To dress with a comb 1577; transf. 
to scrape or rake as with a comb 1654. 3. intr. 

Of waves : To roll over ami break with a foamy 
crest 1807. orig. U.S. 4. trans. To search 
(as with a tooth-comb) 1904; to clean out 1916. 

s. Combe down* his haire a Hen. VI, in. iii. 15. a. 
They don't., c. wool in the Monasteries Db Foe. 
Voters to be combed off by a Radical Geo. Eliot. 
3. The waves combed over the vessel W. C Rusbklu 

Comba-ron. ME. [Fr.] Hist . A follow - 
baron (of the Cinque Ports). 

Combat (k*rmb£t, ktrmb&t), sb. 1567. [a. 
F. p f. combattre . ] z. An encounter or fight be- 
tween two persons (parties, animals, etc.). 
Hence, single combat . 1622. 2. gen. A fight be- 

tween opposing forces; usually on a smaller scale 
than a battle 1583. Also fig. 
x. Trial byc.\ = Battle a. Where Champions bold 
. . Defi’d the best of Panim chivalry To mortal c. M ilt. 
P. L. 1. 766. a, fig. The com bate of wits Hobbes. 

Combat (kp'mb&t, ktunbabt),*/. 1564, [ad. 
F. combattre , a Com. Rom. vb.: — late L. *com- 
battere. Cf. Abate, Debate.] x. intr. To 
fight or do battle (orig. esp. in single combat). 
Const, with, against. Also fig. 9. trans. To 
fight with, engage, oppose in battle 159a Also 
Jig. (Now most usual.) 

1. I will not c. in my shirt L. L. L . v. it 711. fig. 
His face still combating with teares end smiles 
Rick. //, v. li. 32. a. He hath no more Antagonists 
to combate 165a. fig To c. reasons M ilt Sants. 864, 
truth Wollaston, prejudice Burke. Hence Co*m- 
batable a. capable of being combated (rare). Co*m- 
bater (rare) Co*mbauve <*, given to Ch pug- 
nacious. Co mbatively adv. Co mbativeness, 
propensity to fight. (Ong. a Phrenological term.) 

Combatant (kf*m-, kzrmbhtint). 1489. [a. 
OF. (mod.F. combatt-). | A adj. Fighting, 
ready to fight 163a. b. tier. Rampant with the 
fore-paws raised as if in fight; said of two lions, 
etc. rampant and facing each other (affronU). 
(Frcq. spelt combat tan ( 7 ) 1500. 

B. sb. One who combats, a fighter ; in eariy 
use esp. one who fought in single combat 1489. 
Also fig. 

Sofrownd the mighty Combatants Milt. P. L. 11.719 
Comb-bruah. 1611. Z. * A brush to clean 
combs’. 1 9. A lady’s maid -1749. 

Combe, var. of Coomb 2 ; obs. L Coomb i. 
Comber 1 (Iwu-maj). 1646. [f. Comb v. + 
-er.) x. One who or that which combs ; spec. 
one who combs wool. 9. A combing wave; see 
Comb v. 3, and cf. beach-comber 1840. 
Comber 2 (kpmbaj). 1769. A fish: Serra- 
nus cabrilla ; also, short for Comber Wrasse. 
Combinable (k/mbarn&b’l), a. 1749. [*• 
Combine v. + -able.] Capableof combining or 
of being combined. Hence Combl'xk&bleneBs. 
Combinant (kp'mbin&nt). 1628. [ad. late 

L . combinantem,] ti. A confederate. 9 .Math. 
(See quot.) 

a. An invariant of a r 
degree is called a c. 

constant multiplier) not 

lineally transformed, but also when for any of the 
quant ics is substituted a linear function of the quantics 
Salmon. Hence Co'&ibinantive a. pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a c. 

Combinate (tyrmbin/t), a. rare. 1583. [ad 
late L. comb in at us.] Combined. In Meas. for 

M. 211. i. 931 taken as * Betrothed, promised, 
settled by contract ' (J.). 

Combination (kpmbin^*Jan). 1539. [a. OF. 
(mod.F. combination ), ad. late L. combination - 
etn. J x. The action of combining two or more 
separate things 16x3, 9. Combined state or 

condition ; conjunction 1597. 3. concr. A group 

of things combined Into a whole 1539. 4. The 
association of persons for a common object : 
usually In a baa sense 1595 ; concr. an associa- 
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, Math. (#/.) Th* 
’ which can 


tion thus formed 1571. 5. 

different groups of a definite number > 
be made of any number of given individuals 
without regard to the order of arrangement 
1673. 6. them. Chemical union, in which sub- 

stances combine to form new compounds; concr. 
a compound so formed 1766. 7. Short for c .- 

room 1749. 8. pi. c.-gartnent 1884. Q. A 

motor-cycle with side-car attached 1914. 

1. Combinations of letters Cudwokth, of ideas Locks. 
a. The same images in the same c. J oiinbon. 4. Either 
by c. or by any other sort of violence 1776. A solemno 
C. shall be made Of our deere soules Shaks. 

Comb.\ C. garment, an under-garment consisting 
of combined chemise or undershirt and drawers, worn 
mostly by women; c. laws, laws directed against 
combinations of masters or workmen, repealed in 1824 ; 
c. pedal - Composition pedal \ c. -room (-cham- 
ber), in the University of Cambridge (England) =■ 
Common-room. Hence Combina’tlonal a. of or 
pertaining to c. 

Co-mbinator. rare. 1611. -Combiner. 
Combinative (kp*mbin4Hiv\ a. 1855. [f. 
I^. com birr at -, combinart + -IVE.] i. Having the 
faculty of combination. 9. Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of combination; cumulative 1867. 
var. Coxnblna*tory. So Co-mbinato rial a. of or 
relating to (mathematical) combinations. 
fCombbnd, v. 1477. [Fusion of combine and 
bind.] trans. and intr. Combine -1605. 

Combine (k^mbarn), v . ME. [ad. late L. 
combinart , f. com - 4 - bint two together.] 1. 
trans . To couple or join together; to join in ac- 
tion, condition, or feeling; to conjoin, associate, 
ally. a. To cause to unite or coalesce into one 
body or substance; esp. in Chem. 1799 3 * To 

unite (distinct qualities) 1827. 4. intr. To come 

together into one body, coalesce; esp. in Chem. 
Cl Combination 6. 171a. 5. To unite to- 

gether for a common purpose; to form a union, 
spec, for some economic, social, or political pur- 
pose; to form a combination 1605. Also fig. of 
things. IT 6. In A/eas. for M . IV. iii. 149, perh. 
- To bind. 

To c a sinew cut asunder *599. God . . C. your 
hearts in one, your Kealmes in one Hen. F, v. iL 388. 
Phr. Toe. efforts, forces, etc. 3. Combining French 
clearness with old English depth Caklvle. 5. When 
bad men c« good men must associate Burke. Hence 
tCombl'nement, combination. Combiner, one 
who or that which combines. 

Combine (kfmbain, kjftnbarn), sb. 1610. 
[f. prec.] +A conspiracy, b. U.S. colloq. A 
combination of persons for commercial, political, 
or fraudulent ends 1887. 

Combined (kjftnb»i*nd), fifit.a. ME. United ; 
confederated; performed by agents acting in 
combination; produced by combination. Hence 
Combinedly adv. CombPnednesa. 
Combing (k^u-min), vbl. sb. 1575. [f. 
Combi/. + -ingM x. The action of Com bv. 9. 
concr. (usu. pi.) The produce of combing; hairs 
combed off; borders, etc. made of these 1656. 

a. The baldnesse, thinnesse, and . .deformity of their 
haire, is usually supplyed by borders and combings 
1656. Comb, c.-machine, one for combing wool. 

Combing (k<?»*miq), ppl. a. 1857. JTf. as 
prec.] That combs ; esp. of a wave (see Comb 

Combing, var. of Coaming. 

Without a 


Combless (lc^u-ml&s), a. 1596. 
comb (in various senses; see Comb sb. 1 ). 
Combre, obs. f. Cumber. 

Combret&ceous (kpmbrrt/t-fas), a. 1864. 

f. bot.L. Combretacex, f. Combretum (prob. a 


Bot. Of or belonging to the 
epical genus 
limbing tro- 


ff. 

kind of rush).] 

N.O. Combretacex, of which the typical genus 
Combretum consists of trailing or dim! ‘ 
pical shrubs. 
fCombtrre, v. 1570. [ad. OF. comburir, ad. 
L. comburtrt , f. com- + tburere ( whence^* st um), ] 
To bum up. Also intr. (for refi.) -16x3. So Coxn- 
bu*rence, comburent quality or action (rare). 
CombuTent a. and sb. fbuming, causing com- 
bustion (rare). 

Comburgess (kfmbfl a jd^s). 1517. [after 
med.L. comburgensis.] Hist. z. A fellow-bur- 
gess, fellow-citizen or freeman of a borough, 
ta* One of the municipal magistrates formerly 
chosen by and from among their fellow-bur- 
gesses in certain English boroughs -1835. 

Combust (kffmturst), a. ME. [a. OF., &d« 

L. combustus ; see C omburs .] 1 1 .Burnt; spec. 


8 (Ger. K^la). 5 (Fr. p**)- fl (per* Mafller). it (Fr, dNne). p (curl), £ (£•) (there). / (/») (rein). /(Fr. fotre). 5 (fir, fem, earth). 
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cattined-1678; adust -1607. a. Astrol. Of the 
planets : Burnt up {as it were) by the sun in or 
near conjunction ; (app.) extinguished by the 
sun's light ME. 

a. Planets that arroft Combust, .untill the opposite 
motion of their orbsbring them, .where they may be 
seen Milt. Hence Combu'St v. to burn upi to 
calcine. (Now joc. or affected.) 

Combustible (kjfrnbp'stib’l), <z. (jM 1529. 
fa. F. , f. late L. combustibilis; see Combure. J 1 . 
Capable of being consumed by fire, fit for burn- 
ing, burnable. a. fig. Easily kindled to violence 
or passion; excitable; inflammable 16.47. 3* sb * 

[sc. substance or matter.] Also fig. m88. 

x. Stubhle, and such like c. matter Goldsm. a. The 
commons, aware of what c. materials the army was 
composed Hums. sb. Tar and other combustibles 
174H. Hence Combustibility, Combu’stible- 
ness, c. quality. 

Combustion (kpmbirsthn, -tjan). 1477. 
f a. UK. t ad. late L. combust ionem ; see Com- 
uuRE. j 1. The action or process of burning 
1600; ta conflagration -1664. Also fig, and 
transfi a. Thu development of light and heat, 
chemical combination 1477. b. In the obs. 
sense of 4 combination of a body with oxygen \ 
applied to processesof oxidation unaccompanied 
by evolution of light, as internal c., etc. 1800. 
t3- Path A burn; also, inflammation -1656. 
1*4. A \trol. Obscuration by proximity to the sun. 
See Combust a. 2. -1743. 

x The c. of incense 1867. Spontaneous C . : see 
Spontaneous. In spiritual invisible c. (mounts up] 
one authority after another Caklylk. The inn*y;trd 
was in a sort of c. Scott. Hence tCombu'Stious 
a. burning; combustible 1 tumultuous. So Com- 
bu’stive a. having the quality of causing c. 

Come <ktun), v. Pa. t. came (krim) ; pa. 
pple. come (ktfm). [A com. Teut. str. vb. : 
UE. cuman : — O Teut. human : — Aryan ff°m.~, 
cf. Skr. and Zend, gam, Gr. @alv cu (: — *&avjai 
: — *givmjo-), etc. The perfect tenses were 
originally formed with be; now, be expresses 
the resulting state, have the action.] gen. An 
elementary intrans. vb. of motion expressing 
movement towards the speaker or a point where 
he mentally places himself, towards the person 
spoken to, or towards the person spoken of ; 
opp. to go. 

I. x. To move towards; esp. to reach by mov- 
ing towards; hence. To arrive. Const, with 
in, fin. , with to, vbl. sb. with a, and . pple. in -ing, 
advb. accus. 9. To move or be brought hither- 
ward or to a particular position. Const, as in 1. 
ME. 3. To extend, reach, to or towards ME. 

x. Here comyn our enmyos Caxton. a. The winde 
came Easterly 1631. The., arrows came thick among 
them Die For. The horse, .came on his head 1804. 

3. Docs the railway c. near the town (modi). Phr. 
To c. to an end , a point, etc. 

II. 1. To fall to one ME. 9 . To happen to, 

befall OE. 3. To flow, be derived, descend 
from, of ME. 4. To enter into 1513- 5. To 

come into existence, appear ME. 

x The Papacy came to Alexander the Third 1674. 
a. All thing* c. alike to all heel. ix. a. A knock came 
to liis door 1849. Phr. To c . into one's head, to one's 
knowledge. 3 Come of gentle kin C. Bronte. 
Some Mischief will c. of it Butler Hud. L i. 758, 

4. I o c. into fashion 1825, existence 1850* contact 
18^0, play 1850. 5. To churn milk till butter c. 1641 

HI. 1. To arrive at in due order ME. ; to be 
present in due course M E. a. To reach, attain 
to, aa an end 1475. 3 * To come about ; to ar- 
rive, take place ME. 4. To be brought, attain 
to M E. 5. To become, get to be ME. ; to turn 
out to be 1862. 

x. Wc now c. to the reign of Queen Mary 178*. The 
time muNl c. 1833. *• To 10 understanding 

Fielding, to abusive words Scott, to blows Macaulay. 
How Lommcth this 1548. For March, There come 
lolets Bacon. 4. His Sonnes c. to honour yob xiv. 
si. He comes to his full Growth in a Year 1758. 5. 

To 4 come untied * Dickens. Law cornea rather ex- 
pensive (mod.). 

tIV. To become, belong to, befit. [L. con- 
venire. ] -1670. 

V. Quasi-/r<i»j. uses. 1. To act, to perform 
one's part (collcq.) 1812; to play (a dodge or 
trick), esp. with over (col log.) 1785 ; to act the 
part of (slang or colloq .) 1837. a. To attain to, 
reach, achieve (dial, and colloq.) 1888. 3. To 

come or be coming (now rising) six, etc. : to be 
in one's sixth year 1675. 

1. To c. it strong 1835. To c. the religious dodge 
Thackeray. To c. the bully over 1850. a. To c. a 


"cropper : see CroppXr. 3. She is in Foie, and cometh 

six 1682. 

VI. Spec, uses of parts of the verb. 

x. To come, the dative infinitive, is used 1 a. nttrib. 
(after sb.) — That is to come MR.; b. absol. The 
future 1597. a. Come, the imperative, is used : a. as 
aa invitation to action, usu. along with the speaker 
OE. ; b. as a call or appeal, implying impatience, 
remonstrance, or mild protest ME. 3. Come , the 
present conj.,is used : a, with a future date following 
as subject, as in 4 come Easter*. Le, let Easter come 
(arch, and dial.) ME. 1 b. with an interval of time 
(week, month, etc.) following and qualifying a date, 
as in 4 at Midsummer come a year , Now dial. ME. 
4. Coming, pres, pple., used of age 1 see V. 3. b. 

- 4 1 am coming r * directly t * *701. 

VII. With prepositions. 

. x. The proposition naturally following come is to; 
instead of which, however, any other may follow, in 
which the notion to is contained or involved, as into, 
unto , tmvards , against , on. upon, about , around , be- 
side , near , above \ beneath, before, behind, osier, under 
the point of direction? before a person, a tribunal, etc. 
Relations of other kinds may also be considered, e. g. 
from the point left, across , along, through, by, over , 
under, up. down a route followed or things passed, 
with a companion, etc., by, in a conveyance, for a 
thing wanted, esfter a person or thing followed or 
sought. 

a In specialized senses. To c. across — . To 
meet, meet wiih ; to full in with by chance. To C.at 

— ( = L. accede re), fa. To come so as to be present 
at. tb. To n>uch or know carnally. C. To get at, 
reach (with effort), obtain. d. To make for, attack. 
To c. by — . To rome near, to get at ; hence, to obtain. 
To c. into — . a. See 1 1. 3. tb. To accede to. c. 
To come into possession of. To C. of—, a. See II. 3. 
b. - Become of. To c. on — * — Come upon (see 
below). To c. over — . a. See above, tb- To sur- 
pass. C. To take possession of (fig.). So Come over 
with (Shaks.). d. To befall, e. 1 o get the better of. 
Toe. round—. — Com* over*. To c. to — .a. See 
above, b. To succeed in due course to. c. To amount 
ta d. To cosl e. fig \ To mean. f. To turn in the 
end ta g. Come to oneself, etc.: To recover con- 
sciousness ; to come to one's right mind. To C. under 
— . a. To rank, fall, be classed under, b. To be sub- 
jected la Toe. unto — . a. See above, tb. * Come 
to. To c. upon — . a. See alxjve. b. To attack, 
invade. C. I o make a demand or claim upon. d. To 
become a burden on. e. To meet with as it were by 
chunce. To c. within — see Within. 

VIII. With adverbs in specialized senses. 

To c. about, a. — Come round b, c, <L b. To come 

to pass. tc. To fulfil itself Rom. $ JuL I. iiL 45. To 
C. abroad. To come forth from house or seclusion ; 
to appear (arch.). To c. again. To return. To c. 
along. 1 o move onward (toward or w ith the speaker). 
Toe. away. a. To come on ones way; sec Away. 

b. To coine from the place ( see Away. c. To detach 
itself ; see Away. d. To grow apace. To c. back. 
1 o return (hither), in space or time. To C. by. To 
come near; to pass. To C. down. a. To descend ; 
see Down adv. b* To extend downward. C. lo 
falL d. To be lowered. e. To come down upon 
— : to descend with authority, severity, hostility, or 
suddenness upon. f. To come down (with) — : to 
bring or put down (esp. money) (colloq.) To c. in. 

a. To enter hither, esp. into a house, room, land, etc. 
tb. (in Script.) To come in unto \ to have carnal in- 
tercourse mth c. To move or advance inwards; to 
arrive, fd. Fencing To gel within the opponent's 

uard. te. To submit. f. To be successful in a can- 
idaiure; to coine into power, g. Of things: To be 
brought or given in. h. To begin to be in season, 
use, or fashion j to be opportune. L To take its 
place. J. To begin, a* a time or season, k. To come 
tn /or: to receive incidentally. L To come in upon, 
on : to enter one's inind. To C. near. To approach 
in place, order, qualities, etc.; see Near. So come 
mch. To C. off. a. To come away from e.g. a 
ship, a coast, etc. b. To become detached. C. To 
retire or extricate oneself from any engagement ; as 
to e. off second best, etc. fd. Of things : To turn 
out. e. To take place, ff. To pay. To c. on. a. 

I o advance hitherward, b. To advance in growth or 
development, c. To supervene : said of bad weather, 
fits of illness, etc. d. To come in course to be dealt 
with. e. To come upon the scene of action, f. Come 
on I used esp. as a challenge or call of defiance. To 

c. out. a. ht. i.e. out of a place, a bouse, etc 

b. esp * out into the field *, /. e. to fight c. To leave 
one's employment, e.g. on strike, d. To emerge from 
a contest, competition, etc 6. To appear, as the sun, 
etc. f. To protrude, g. To come into public view; 
to become public; to be played, os a card. h. To 
resulL L To develop ; as flowers, diseases, etc j. 
To become evident, k. To be published. L To show 
or declare oneself. Hi, To make a d/but. n. To make 
a formal entry into society. To C. out of* a. lit. To 
issue from. b. To escape, c. To extend out of (a 
place) ; to project or grow out oC To c. out with* 

1 o bring out ; to utter, give vent to. Toe. over. a. 
lit. lo come, passingover; to cross, b. To change 
sides, hitherward. To C. round. &. To come by a 
circuitous route; to come in an informal way. b.To 
come with the revolution of time or events, c. To 


veer round, as the wind, to a more iavourable quarter 1 
to turn favourably in opinion. d. To return to a 
normal state or to a better mood j to recover from a 
swoon, etc. To c. to. a. — OE. td-cuman to arrive 1 
I~ advening, b. Saut. To come to a standstill; also, 
to come close to the wind. c. To come round to accord, 
or a pleasant mood. Now dial. d. To recover (from 
a swoon, etc.). Toe. Up. a. lit. To ascend ; to come 
to a place viewed as higher, or as a centre, e.g. the 
capital or a university. b. To come close forward 
(to), c. To come nght forward from the rear ; esp. to 
c. up with,* to overtake, d. To spring up, as a plant, 
a.. To originate, coine into use. i. '1 o tuni up ; 10 
arise in the mi >d. g. To amount to 1 to equal. U. 
Haul. To coine to a direction. L To slacken (a rope, 
cable, etc.), as in C. uP Capstan , i. e. ’slack the Cubic 
which you heave by . J. In the imperative, a call 
to a horse, k. Marry c up t see Marry. 

Phrases. C. and go. a. To come to n place and 
depart again ; to pass to and fra b. To I* first present 
and then absent ; to approach and recede ; to arrive 
and pass, as time, etc. C. your ways : see Wav. 

For other phrases, aa c. Amiss. Homk, Short, of 
Age, to Anchor, to Blows, to Ci ose Quarters, te 
Grier, to Hand, to Hkkl, to Lipr, to Light, to 
Nature, to the Front, to the Point, to Terms, to 
Time, 10 an U ndkhhtanding, up to the Mask, Lo the 
Scraii h, etc., see under these words. 

Come (krm), sb. ^OE. cyme OTeut. type 
*kumiz, f. human to come. ) Approach, arrival, 
coming. ( Obs. exc. in comp., as income , etc.) 
C. and go : passage to and fro. Also nttrib. 

Come-at-able (kt'm,a , tab’l a. colloq. 
1687. [f. phr. to come at (see Come v.).] That 
may be come at or reached ; accessible. 

Co-me-back, 1. An act of retaliation ; a 
retort (U.S.) 1889. 9 . A return 1922. 

Co*me- by-chance, colloq. 1760. One who 
or that which comes by chance ; a bastard. 
Comedian (k<?mi*dt&n). 1581. [ml. F .comt- 
dien, a. (ult.) Gr. nojfxq/bia Comedy.] 1. A 
player in comedies ; occas ., an actor 1601. Also 
fig. 9. A writer of comedies 1581. Als O nttrib. 
x. Are you a G Shaks. var. tCome’di&nt. 

|j Comedienne (kfmiriie'ii). [ii., lem. of 
com/d ten. ] A comedy actress. 

Comedietta (k<ftn/di,e-i2i). 1836. [a. It., 

dim. of comedia. | A short or si ght comedy. 

|| Comedo (kf-m/ri*). H. -o nes, -os, -ons. 
1866. |L, a glutton, t. coniedcre. J * A small 

worm-like yellowish bl.ick-tipped p;mty mass 
which can in some jiersous l»e made, by pres- 
sure. to exudu from hair follicles. They are 
found on the cheeks, forehead, and no e Also, 
the skm disoider in which these are found. 
Come-down, sb. 1563. [f. phr. to come 

down ; see Come v.~\ A downlall ; a notable 
reverse 1840. 

Comedy (k^*m/tli). ME. [a. F. com/die, 
ad. 1 ^. CO /turd 1 a , a. Gr. Kcu^iq/bia, f. (ult.) either 
Ku/fH* revel or kw/xtj village + detbtiv (cf. Ode).] 
x. A light and amusing stage-play, with a happy 
conclusion to its ploL Applied also, formerly, 
to narrative poems, mystery plays, and inter- 
ludes, with a happy ending. 9. That branch 
01 the diaiua which adopts a humorous or 
Ltmili.ir style, and depicts laughable characters 
and incidents. (Occas. personified.) M E. fig. of 
incidents, etc. in retd life 1570. Also attnb . 

x. Mr. William Shakvsp art’* Cutnedics, Histories. 
& Tragedies (title) 1623. a. Persons, such as c. would 
choose. When she would show so image of the tmm, 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes B. Jons. 
fig. The great human c. Moslsy. 

Comeliness (kp-mlint*). M E. [f. Comely 
a.] The quality of being Comely. 

Hee hath no forme nor comelincsse Isa. ]mu s. 
Things . . which a Man cannot, with any Face or 
Come lines, say or doe Himselfe Bacon. 

Comeiing (k^’mliq). arch, and dial. [OE. 
*cu meting, f. cuman to come.J An immigrant, 
not a permanent resident ; also fa novice. 
These new comelingi began to molest the homeltnga 

homely (kirmli), a. [OE. cjtmlU, i. evm $ 
fine WGer. kd/ni- + lie ; see Like, -ly l .j 1. 
Fair, pretty, beautiful, nice. (As used of per- 
sons, it implies a ftomelier style of beauty, which 
pleases without exciting admiration.) 9, Pleat- 
ing to the moral sense or aesthetic taste; becom- 
ing, proper, decorous ME. 

1. Comly apparell 1S35. Civil-suited Morn .. Cher- 
chefl in a comlv Cloud M ilt. Fens. 16%%. No comlyar 
creatur of gocldes croacyon 1485* Rather c. than 
beautiful Gay. a. Prayse is c. for the vpright Ft. 
xxxlii. 1. Marching home In c. order Fora. Hence 
Co’melily adv. T Obs . tCo’mely adv. 


(man), a (pass), on (l*««d). v (c»t). ^(Fr. chaf). s(evtfr). 91 (f, eye). 9 (hr. ean d# vie), i (§11). f (l^sych#). 9 (what), p (get). 
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Come-O'ff, sb. 1634. [f. phr. to come off , 
see Come «/.] 1. A finish-up, a conclusion, a. 

An evasion, excuse for non-pei formance 1840. 
Comer (kj-mw), ME. [t. Comki/, + -eh 1.] 
i. One who comes; a visitor, an arrival. Often 
qualified, as first c. % New-comer, etc. ta. Of 
a plant : A grower. Bacon. 

1. All comers 1 everybody or anybody that comes. 

H Comes. 1683. [L., f. com- + ire.] a. Eccl. 
An tii/. A book containing the epistles and gos- 
pels read at mass. b. Mvs. The answer to the 
first subject (dux) in a fugue. 
tComessation. ME. [a. OF. eotnessacion, 
ad. L. come ssat ion em, f. cotnessari, better conus - 
sari .' | 1. Feasting, * riotous eating ’ >1642. 9. 

Eating together -1686. 

Comestible (k/fcne-stib’l). 1483. [a. F., f. 
(ult.) L. row- + edert. ] + adj. Fit to eat, edible 
-1683 sb. Anything to eat; //. eatable^, (Usu- 
ally joc.) 1837. 

1. All the metes of therthe that ben c. Caxton. So 
tCome'Stion, eating 1 also fig. of fire. 

Comet (k^*ni6t). [In late OE. cometa, a. L. 
(also cometes ), a. Gr. KoprjrTjs (sc. dorrjp) long- 
haired star.] 1. A celestial body moving about 
the sun in an elongated elliptical, or a para- 
bolic orbit, and consisting (when near the sun) 
of a star-like nucleus surrounded with misty 
light, and a train of light or 'tail ’. Also fig. ta. 
A card-game -1742. 3. Cometes, a genus of 

Humming birds with long tails 1862. 

s. fig. The grave of him who blazed The c. of a 
season 8 vron. Comb.: c.-flnder t -seeker, a telescope 
of low power and large field, used in searching tor 
comets; -wine, wine made in a c.-year, reputed to 
have superior flavour; -year, one in which a notable 
c. has appealed. 

Hence Cometa'rlum, a contrivance for illustrating 
motion in an eccentric orbit. Co'inetary a. per- 
taining to a c. or comet* ; c.-like. Come'tfc, -at, a. 
conn tary ; fig. blazing, portentous, erratic. Cometo*- 
grapher, one who describes comets. Come to*- 
graphy, that part of astronomy which treats of 
comets. Conieto'logy. (Diets.) 


Comfit (kzrmfit), sb. [ME. cornfyt, a. OF. 
confit, confite : — L. con fee turn, con feet a pa. pple. 
(used sb.), f. conficert (f. com- 4- fa cere). Cf. 
Con fi ct.] A sweetmeat made 01 some fruit, 
root, etc,, preserved with sugar; a sugar-plum. 
Hence tCo-mfit v. to preserve, to pickle; esp. 
to m.ike imo a c. 

Coniflture (k2?*mritiui\ ? Obs. MK. [a. F. 
confit u~e\ se<* piec. and cf. CONFECTURE.J fz. 
A preparation of drugs. Chaucer. 9. A pre- 
serve confection 1558. 

Comfort (kzrmfoit), v. ME. [a. OF. cun-, 
conforter : — l.. confortare , f. con- intensive + 
forth The change to com- is Eng.] +*■ To 
strengthen ; to encourage ; to support ; to in- 
vigorate -1674. 1*9. To aid, abet, countenance. 

(Formerly commor in legal use.) -1726. t3* 

To cheer -1612; to relieve -1798. 4. To soothe 

in grief or trouble ; to console. (The current 
sense.) M E. pass., aLc (for refi.) To take 

comlort ME. 5. To make comfortable (mod.). 

s. Wynges, to c. the bataylles, if nede reouyred 
Ld. Bkbnkrs. To c. the memory Lyte, the biaim: 
1637, the stomach 1671. e. Guilty of comforting and 
assisting the Rebels Aylifkr. 3. A mynstral . . alle 
peuple to comfortye Langl. To c. the poor 1339. 4. 
To c. tne afflicted state of Chrisiians 1641. intr. 

I. iue a little, c. a little, cheere thyselfe a little A. Y.L. 

II. vi 5. fi. A comtorting beverage (mod.). 

Comfort (kr? mfojt), sb . ME. [a. OF. cun-, 
conf'rt ; see prec.] ti. Strengthening ; en- 
couragement; aid, support, countenance. (Obs. 
exc. in legal phr. aid and c .) -1769^ t concr, A 
support “IS77- +9« Pleasure, delight -1568; 

relief or aid in want, etc. -1647. _ 3- Consola- 

tion, solace ME.; the production of content 
and restfulness (mod.)', a source or means of 
comfort ME.; a comforting fact or reflection 
«53. 4. The condition or quality of being 

Comfortable 1814. 5. A thing that ministers 

to enjoyment and content. (Usu. pi . ; opp. to 
necessaries , and luxuries.) 1659. 6. A qidhcd 

coverlet 1863. I7. As an Interjection; - Take 

comfort Shaks. . 

1, That wt may receiiie the frultes of the yearth to 
our comforts Bk. Com. Prayer, concr. Oure confort 
and Defender 1435* 3 - None else the re is givw c. to 
my grlefo Draytom. When other helpers fail and 
comforts flee 1847. Nobody .. can lose a penny by 
me— that honec. Scott. 4. In peace and c. Woan*w. 
fi. Creature comforts : food, etc. So home comforts. 


7. IVint. T. iv. iv. 848. Hence Co'mfortful a. full 
of c. Co'mfortless a., -ly adv.. -ness. 

Comfortable (kzrmlaitab‘1), a. {sb.) ME. 
[a. Anglo- F. confortable , I. conforter to Com- 
fort. (Mod.F. confortable is from Eng.)] 

A. adj. L z. Strengthening or supporting 

(arch.) ME. ; thelpful -1725. t9. Affording 

pleasure or delight -1748 ; satisfactory ; toler- 
able (colloq.) -1728. 3. Consolatory : of per- 

sons (obs. ) or things (arch.) MK. 4. Affording 
or fitted to give tranquil enjoyment and content. 
(This and II. 9 are the current senses.) 1769. 
Also absol, 

1. The c. expectation of Immortality Berkeley. 
This c. cordial 1744. a. The c. Sense of his IGod’sl 
Presence Haktlky. His (the boy’s] Skull seems to be 
of a c. thickness 1778. 3. For heauens vake speak* c. 
words Shaks. 4. In c. circumstances [mod ). 

II. With pass, or newt, sense, ti. In a state 
of consolation ; cheerful -1755. 9 * Free from 

pain and trouble ; at ease 1770; colloq. of per- 
sons, placidly self-satisfied 1856. 

x. His c. temper forsook him Ttmon 111. iv. 71. a. 
Let it fiecze without, we are c. within Scovr. A 
motherly c. woman 1878. 

B . sb. ti. That which gives comfort; pi. com- 
forts -1675. a * a * A worsted covering for the 
wrist, b. A Comforter for the neck. c. (U.S.) 
= Comfort sb 6. 1835. 

Hence Co*mfortableness, the state of being c. 
Co'mfortably adv. in a c. manner. 

tComforta-tion. ALo con-. ME. [a. OF. 
confortacicn .\ Comforting; delight -1485; 
strengthening -1026. 

tComfortative, a. and sb. [ME. confortatif , 
a. F ; s* e Com for r v.] adj Having the quality 
of comforting -1683. sb. A cordial. Also fig. 
-1742. var. tCo*mfortive. 

Comforter (k»*mfajtDj). ME. [a. Anglo-F. 

con for/our : — O E. confortcor; see COMFORT t*.] 
1. One who or that which comforts or consoles. 
In Theol. the lioly Spirit. t2. A small kind of 
spaniel -1790. t3- One who aids, countenances, 
or abets. (Chiefly legal.) -1570. 4. A long 

woollen scarf worn round the throat 1833. b. 
* Comfort sb. 6. (C/.S.) 5. A baby’s dummy 

teat 1898. 

1. The doctor is the best of comforters Ficlding. 
Wyclif Johns, iv. 16. See also Job sb* 

Co-mfortress. rare. ME. [a. OF confor- 
teresse , (em. of confortbre.] A female com- 
forter. 

Comfirey (komfri, k/rm-). ME. [a. OF. 
confirie , con fire, con fibre \ ? corruption of L. 
conferva. Called also consotida (' quia habet 
vim consolidandi ’). ) The Eng. name of Sym- 
phytum off c inale (N.O. Boraginacese), a tall 
plant, with rough leaves ; formerly esteemed 
as a vulnerary. Also applied to other plants. 

Comfy (kzrmfi), a. 1829. colloq. (orig. in- 
fantile or feminine). -» Comfortable. 

Comic (kp*mik). 1576. [ad. L., a. Gr. ko>/ju- 
kos, prob. f. tew/iosi cf Comedy.] 

A. adj z. Of, proper, or belonging to comedy, 
as dist. from tragedy. 9. Burlesque, funny 
Z839. 3. « Comical 4. 1751. 

s. C. opera is the opera of comedy, not * comic * in 
the vulgar English sense Hull ah. 

B. sb. +1. — Comedian i, 9. -1738. a. col- 
loq. = c. paper 1889. 3. quasi -sb. The c . : that 

wnich is c. 1842. 

Comical (k^ mikal), a. 1557. [f. as prec.] 
tz. » Comic z. -1725. ta. Trivial, low; opp. 
to tragical, or elevated -z68 7. +3. Like the 

ending of a comedy; fortunate. (Opp. to 
tragical.) -1677. 4. Mirth-provoking, humor- 

ous; ludicrous, laughable. (The ordinary 
sense.) 1685. 5« Queer (colloq. tLnddial.) 1793. 

s. One Plautus, a comical! poet 1577. a. But Comi. 
call was the end of Job Fuller. a. But the dog 
[S. Foote] was so very c., that 1 was obliged to..laitqh 
it out Johnson. Hence Comica'Uty, c. or comic 
quality. Co'mlcaMy adv., -ness. 

|| Cornices, sb.pl. rare. 1533. [Fr., ad. L. 
comitia (cf. notice , etc.).] ■» Comitia i. 

Comico (kp’mikd), comb. f. L. comicus, Gr. 

Co-micry. rare. 185a [f. Comic + -rv,] 
Comic action or practice. 

Coming (kt> miq^ , vbl. sb. ME. [f. Comsv. 
-ing *.] i. The action of the vb. Come ; draw- 
ing near; arrival, advent +•. Access -1715. 


Coming in. a. Entrance, commencement, eta 
1586. to. A means o( entrance -1719. C. pi. Re- 
venues, receipts,; income 1599. 

Co ming,/*// a. 1460. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
z. Approaching in space or time. 9. Inclined to 
make or meet advances; forward 1600. 

1. The comming morne Mids. N. v. i. ^373. Indica- 
tions of a c. storm Macaulay, a. Sometimes some- 
times icy Skdlbv. 

Comintern (kp-mintsm). 1925. [Russ.] The 
Ciowmunist /n/<*r«ational party of the U.S.S.R. 

Comitadji (kpmita?*dxi). 1903. [Balkan, 
f. F. comitt. | A band or irregular soldiers, 

(| Comitatus(k^rn 1 tetris). 1875. [1^, f. comes, 
comitem. J 1. A body of Canutes', a retinue of 
warriors or nobles attached to the person of a 
king or chieftain. 2. An (English) county, as 
in posse comitatus, q.v. 

|| Comitia (k^mi-Jun, sb. pi. 1695. [L., f. 

com - + - itium ,* cf. cxi/ium, etc.] 1. Bom. Antiq. 
An assembly of the Roman people lor electing 
magistrates and passing laws. Formerly Co- 
micks 9. An assembly (rare) Z625. 3. A name 
formerly given to the Encaenia at Oxford 1714. 
Comitial (k^mi’P&l), a. 1533. [ad. L. co~ 
mttialis .] Of or pertaining to the Roman co- 
mitia, or to some modem assemblies. 

Comity (kp -mi ti). 1543. [ad. L. comi t ate m, 
f. comis. J Courtesy, civility, urbanity: kindly 
and considerate behaviour towards others, as c. 
of manner, etc 

Comity oj nations: a. The courteous and friendly 
understanding by which each nation respei is the laws 
and usages ol every olhet, so lar as may be without 
prejudice to its own rights and imeiesls. b. f>ron. 
The company of nations mutually practising this. 

Comma (k/-ma). 1*1. commas 1 formerly 

■aee); as L. or Gr. commata (kp’infttft). 1586. 
[a. L., Gr. uoppa, f. non-, koktuv to strike, cut. ] 

I. In Gr. Rhet. and Pros. : A group of words 

less than a colon (q.v.). Hence +A short 
member of fi period. 9. A punctuation-mark 
[now ,] used to sup irate the smallest members 
of a sentence. (Often erron. said to be the mark 
of a short pause.) 1589. fig. ^ Break, pause 
1602. 3. A/us. A minute interval or difference 

of pitch Z597. 4. One of the quotation-marks 

now called inverted commas 1705 

C. ( butterfly ) : a butterfly ( Grape a Comma album ) 
with a white c..shapcd mark on the underside of the 
wing. C. [bacillus ) : a bacillus of curved shape, said 
to be present in cholera. 

Command (kfftna*nd\ v. [ME. coma(u)nd- 
en, a. OF. cumander, comnnder, f. (ulL) L. com- 
intensive * nmndare. Cf. t ommknd. ] z. To 
order, enjoin, bid with authority or influence. 
(For const, see quots.). Also fig. of things. 
absol. M E. 9. To order to come or go to, from , 
into , upon, away, here, home, etc. ME. fig. T o 
cause to come 1611. ta* To demand with 
authority ; occas. with of or from -1786. 4. 

trans. To have authority over; to be master of; 
to sway, rule ME. Also fig. absol. To have the 
command 1601. 5. To have at one’s call or 

disposal 156Z. 6. To exact, compel (respect, 

eic.) T591. 7. To dominate, to control; spec. 

said of the artilleiy of a fortified eminence i&)3; 
to overlook 1697. t8. — Commend -Z530 

1. C. mac any seruice to tbe world* end Much Ada 

II. i. 371. Tbe Sr riptures we are commanded to search 

A.V. Transi. Prefi If you can c. these Elements to 
silence Temp. 1. i. 33. la cob had made an end of 
commanding his sonnes Gen. xlix. 33. The rule of 
life which religion commands Froudk. He., com- 
manded Paul to be brought Acts xxv. 6. absol. Man 
to c., and woman to obey '!> nnyson. a. To c. them 
off Dr For. fig. I will c. my blessing vpon you Lev. 
xxv. si. y Cyntb. l. v. 9. 4. The haughty Dane 

commands tbe narrow Seas Marlowe, absol. Bom 
to e. 1799. To c. his old soldiers 1848, To c. oneself 
1706. 5. Tis not in mortals to c. success Addison. 

It is not every day 1 can c. that sum Bukks. C mo 
while l liue sum Gent, ul i. 93. Phr. Yours toe. 
6 . She . . must . . & your sympathy 1803. 7. The vantage 
ground or Truth ; a hill not to be commanded Bacon. 
A Window commanding a very lovely view Ruskin. 
Phr. To c. a suit of cards (mod.), 8. Phr. Toe. to God. 

Command (kf*mo*nd), sb. 1559. [prob. f. 
prec. ] t. Tne act of commanding ; bidding 
1591. a. A Commandment 1559. a- The 
faculty of commanding; rule, control, sway. 
A\*o fig. 1593. 4. Power ol control; mastery; 

possession with full power to use 1642. fi. 
Coercion 1699. 6. The power of dominating 

I surrounding country 1698; range of vision 1697, 
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COMMANDABLE 

7. A position in which one commands ; e. g. a 
naval com man der’s post. 8 . Th e body of troops 
or district under a commander 159a. 

x* Doeih the Eagle mount vp at thy comtnaund Job 
xxxix. 97. 3. High c. Spake in his eye Byron. [To] 
have the c. of a ship/PEPYB. 4. Phr. C. 0/ language, 
words, etc. At c. : ready to receive or obey orders 1 
available to use, spend, etc. ( 6. His c. of the passes 
of the Alps Freeman. 7. District Commands (Home) 
Aldershot 1886. 8. Colonel Dodge ordered the c. to 

halt 184 1. The city of Paris is to De divided into four 
commands 1871. 

Comb. : c. -in-chief, supreme military c. 1 -night, 
the night on which something is performed by (royal) c. 

Commandable, a . 1646. [f. Command v. 
+ - able. ] Capable of being commanded. 
Commandant (kpm&ndcrnt), sb. 1687. [a. 
Fr., orig. pr. pple. 'commanding’.] A com- 
manding officer : irrespective of rank. Applied 
often as a foreign title, as the c. from Seville. 
Hence Commanda'ntship. 

+ Comma -ndatory, a . 1659. [f. late L. cotn- 
mandat -, cowman dare. ] Mandatory -1670. 

H Commandeer, v. 1881. (ad. S. Afr. kom- 
mande'ren, f. F. commander, J To command 
for (or as for) military service. Also fig* and gen. 
Commander (k^ma-ndw). ME. [a. OF. 
comandere L. type commandator ; see Com- 
mand x/.] i. One who commands, or has the 
disposal of; one who exercises authority, a 
leader. a. spec. The officer in command of a 
military force 1598. b. In the Navy*. An officer 
who ranks next above a first lieutenant 1450. 
3. The administrator of a Commandkrv, a 
Commendatory i6ti. 4. Hence, a member 
of a higher class in certain Orders of Knight- 
hood 1846. 5. A large wooden mallet or beetle 

1573. t6. Surg. =. Ambk -1783. 

1. King and C. of our Common- wrale Tit. A . I. ii. 
•47. C. of the faithful (cf. Admiral): a title of the 
caliphs, first assumed (c 640) by Omai I. a. Com- 
mand er-in-chief. 'The supieme commander of all 
the military land forces of a Slate, b. In U.S. vested 
in the President, c. In the Navy. The senior officer 
In any port or station holding command over all other 
vessels within assigned limits. Hence Comma’nder- 
Ship, the office or position of c. 

Comman dery , -dry (k^ma-ndari, -o-ndri). 
1534. forig. a. F. commander ie, med.l^. com- 
mendaria (i. commenda), benefice given in com - 
mendam, i. e. into charge or trust. Assoc, later 
with commander. ] ti- A benefice held in com - 
mendam -1807. 9. esp. in Hist. An estate or 

a manor belonging to an Order of Knights, and 
placed under the charge of one of them (with 
title of commendator ; COMMANDER 3) 1534. b. 
Occas. applied to the buddings 1712. 8. The 

rank of a Commander in an order of Knight- 
hood 1611. 1*4* The office of a commander 

-1630. tfi. A district under a commander -1813. 

a b. The C. here . is a fine old House of Timber, in 
the Form of a Court Da Foe. 

Commanding (k^ma’ndiq),/^/. a . 1483. 
[f. Command v. ] 1. gen. Possessing or exer- 

cising command, ruling, controlling. 9. In- 
dicating or expressing command 1591. 3. 

Dominating by height or position; having a 
wide outlook 1634. 

1 C. ship 1758, officer 1796 a. The majesty of c. 
beauty Massinger. 3 A high and c. turret 1634. 
C. views in hietuiure Emerson. Hence Command- 
lng-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

|| Commandite (kemafidrt). 1844. [F., f. 

commander m sense to entrust.] * A company 
to which persons advance capital without assum- 
ing the functions of 'partner, or incurring any 
responsibility' (IJttr£). 

Commandment (kffmtrndmthit). ME. [a. 
OF. com-, comman dement, f. late L. comman- 
do re. Oiig. 4 syllables, and spelt com-, com- 
mandement, etc.] 1. An authoritative order or 
injunction; a precept ( arch 9. esp. A divine 
command ME. spec, ( pi .) The Ten Command- 
ments of the Mosaic Decalogue M E. Also used 
allusively 15^7. 3. slang. The ten command- 

ments : the ten finger-nails (esp. of a woman) 
X5<o- 1*4* The action or fact of commanding; 

bidding-1676, tfi- Authority, control; military 
command -1641. t6. Old Law . * The offence 

of inducing another to transgress the law’ -1641. 

z. To the contrary I haue expresse c. IVint. T. 11. 
ii. 8. a. A newe coinmuundemem geve 1 vnto you 
Tindale John xiii. 34. a Hen. VI , 1. iii. 145. 5. Haue 
1 commandement on the pulse of life John iv. ii. 9a. 

H Commando (k£ma*nd*). S. Afr. 1834. [a. 
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Pg. — 'party com mandad’, f. command-ar.’] A 
party called out for military purposes; a (quasi- 
military) expedition (esp. of the Boers) against 
the natives. 

Commandress (k'frncrndres). 1599. A fe- 
male commander. Also fig. 

Commandrie, -ry, vars. of Commandery. 
t Comm ark. rare. 1612. [ad. bp. comarca , 
f. L. com- 4- marca March.] Border-country 
-1654. 

Commata, L. and Gr. pi. of Comma. 
fCommate*rial, a. [See Com-.] Identical 
in material. Bacon. 

Commatic ( k^moe 1 tik), a. rare. 1844. [^ ee 
Comma.] Consisting of short clauses or lyric 
measures. So Commatism, c. character. 
Commea*8urable, a . » Commensurable. 
Commeasure tk/me*g«iLi), v. 1614. [See 
Com-.] To equal in measure or extent. 

Until, .the full-grown will. Circled thro* all experi- 
ences.. C. perfect freedom Tennyson. 

Commeate (kp*im,*it), v. ? Obs . 1655. [f. 
L. comment-, commearc .] intr. To pass to and 
fro, penetrate in all directions. 

Comme il faut (kpm il io*) , adj. pkr . 1756. 
Fr.,‘as it is necessary’.] As it should be, proper. 
Commemorate (k^meTnfireit), v. 1599. [f. 
(ult.) L. com-+ memorare.] x. irons. ta,To 
make mention of or rehearse, b. To mention 
as worthy of remembrance; tocelebratein speech 
or writing. 9. To call to lemembrance by some 
solemnity or celebration 1638. 3. Of things : 

To be a memorial of 17G6. 

1. The. .Tempter did c. unto her the Prohibition 
1693. s. We are called upon toe. a revolution -happy 
in its consequence* Attkrbury. 3. Dates, which c. 
events D’Iskakli. Hence Comme'niorativc a. 
having the attribute of commemorating; also as sb. 
Comme‘morator {rare), one who commemorates. 
Comme*nu>rato ry a. (rare), commemorative. 

Commemoration (k^me .m6r?»-fan). ME. 
[ad. L. com memo rationem .] 1. Ta. Recital, 

mention -1631. b. Eulogistic mention 1823. 
9. A calling to remembrance by some solemnity 
or celebration ME. b. A service, or a prayer, 
in memory of a saint or of a sacied event ME. 
c. At Oxford, an annual celebration in memory 
of the Founders and Benefactors 1750. 

x. b. Yet there were several [names] worth c. Byron 
a. To celebrate the c. of the most glorious death of 
thy Son Bk. Com. Prayer . Thee, of the Martyrdom 
of King Charles 1 st 1779. 

Commence (k^rae-ns), v. [ME. comence y a. 
OF. cumencer , come nee r : — late L, type * com- 
mit iare, L com - intensive + initiare ; see Ini- 
tiate. The double m is not justified. For- 
merly more formal than begin ; now often an 
affected substitute.] x. trans. To begin, enter 
upon. 9 . intr. witn infin. To begin to do ME. 

3. intr. To make a start ME. ; to begin to be ; 

to start as (arch.) 1642. 4. [tr. med.L. in- 

cipere.') To take a full degree in any faculty 
at a university ME. Also transf. and fig. 

x. Commencing with the Sun his Toil 1696. Phr. To 
c. an action, a suit, proceedings, etc. a. And comenced 
to loue hir anon right ME. 3. Here the anthein doth 
c. Shaks. The time, .when pig is toe bacon Southey. 

4. He.. that hath comeusid in art Wyclip. This is 
mi year to commeng master of art G. Harvey. Hence 
Comme’nceable a. that can commence (sense 4) 
or be commenced. Comme'ncer, one who com- 
mences. (Obs. in sense 4 of the verb.) 

Commencement (kffine*namdnt). Earlier 
com-. ME. [a. OF. co(m)mencement\ see COM- 
MENCE.] i. The action or process of com- 
mencing; beginning; time of beginning. a. 
The action 0; taking a full degree; esp. at Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, etc., the great ceremony when 
these are conferred ME. Also transf. and fig. 

z. The Origin and Commencement of this greefe 
Haml. 111. L 185. 

Commend (k^me*nd), v. ME. [ad. L. com- 
mendare , f. com- intensive + mandare ; see Man- 
date. Repl. command(e in this sense.] x.To 
give in trust or charge ; to commit, ft. To pre- 
sent as worthy of acceptance or regard ; to 
direct attention to, as worthy of notice; to Re- 
commend ME. 3. gen. To praise MK. Also 
absol. +4. To set off; to adorn or grace -1644. 

5. To recommend to kindly remembrance (now 

arch.) 1463. 6, Eccl . To bestow in commen- 

dam. Also absol. 16x6. 7. Hist . To place 

under the protection of a feudal lord 1867. 


COMMENSURABLE 

t. To her white band see thou do c. This aeal'd-ip 
counsaile L. L. L. 111. i. 169. 1 oomende you my wyfe 

& my children Caxton. a. Harts. ease . . is com- 
mended for a rupture Coqan. # I c. vnto you Pbebe 
our sister Rout. xvi. 1. 3 C. it, or come and mend it 
1634. 4. What.. more commendeth a woman than 

constancie Lyly. Phr. C. sue (us) to: = * give me by 
choice *. Oi ig. of a person. Hence Commft’nder. 
tConune'ndment. 

fComme nd, sb. 1470. [a. F. commende (in 
sense x), and from prcc.1 1. Eccl. - Com- 
MENDAMi. ^V.1513. ft.Commendation-i6oS. 
3. A greeting, remembrance -1645. 

a. Speak in his just c. Per. 11. it 49. 3. Tell her I 

send to her my kind commends Rich. II, ui. i. 38. 
Commendable (k/me-nd&b’l), a . ME. [a. 
OF. , ad. L. commend abilis; see prec. and -able. ] 
x . Proper to be commended, laudable, ta. Com- 
mendatory 1576. Hence Comme’ndableneaa. 
Comme*ndably adv. 

|| CommendadOT. 1580. [Sp. comendador.) 
A commander. 

Commendam (kjfcne'ndsem). 1563. face, 
sing, of med.L. commenda, in phr. dare in com- 
mendam, to give (sc. a benefice) in charge or 
trust. | x. In the phrase in commendam : used 
of the tenure of a benefice ‘ commended ' or 
given in ch.i rge to a clerk or layman to hold with 
enjoyment of the revenues until an incumbent 
was provided or for life. (Abolished in England 
in 1836.) Also transf. 1658. 9. As English sb. 

(with pi.) The tenure of a benefice held as above 
1563; the benefice or office so held 1607. 
Commendatary. 1539. [f. L. commend at - ; 
see Commendate.] 1. adj. = Commenda- 
tory 2. 9. sb. a. Eccl. A commendator. b. 

gen, A commissionet. 

Commendation (kpmend?i , Jon). ME. [a 
OF., ad. L. commenda tionem . ] 1. The action 

of Commending ; tgivmg in charge 1583 ; ap- 
proval, recommendation ME. 9. (gen. in pi.) 
Remembrances sent to those at a distance; te- 
spects, greetings (arch.) 1529. ta. A thing that 
recommends -1697. 4. Liturg. (gen. in pi.) An 

office commending the souls oi the dead to God 
M E. 5. Feudal Law. The cevsion by a freeman 
of himself and his lands to the protection of a 
feudal lord 1818. 6. Eccl. '1 lie giving of bene- 

fices in commendam 1883. 

x. You haue deseru'd High c. A. V. L. 1. ii. 275. 
This letter of owre c. KntN. a. Aftyr my moste herty 
commendacions W01 sky 3. Good-nature is the ino»t 
godlike c. of n man Dhyden. 

Commendator ^k^mend^tw). 1561. [a. 
late L., f. commendare.] 1. One who holds a 
benefice in commendam 1561. t9. The presi- 
dent of a Commandery -1688. 3. * Com- 

mendador 1583. 

Commendatory (k^me-ndAtari). 1555. [ad. 
late L. Lommcndatorius .] 

A. adj. x. Having the attribute of commending 
or recommending. 9. Holding a benefice in 
commendam 1682. g. Pertaining to feudal com- 
mendation 1867. 

x. C. letters 1555. C. prayer : one commending a 
dying person to (ind’s mercy, a. C. abbots Burke. 

B. sb. fi. A commendatory factor word -1716. 

ta. A knight-commander -X762. t3- One who 
holds a benefice in commendam -1726. t4* * 

Commandery -1762. 

a. A sufficient evidence and c. of his own piety Milt. 

+||Comme*ndum. « Commendam a. 
Commensal (k^mcnsal). ME. [a. F., f. 
(ult.) L. com- + mensa . ] 

A. adj. 1 . Eating at the same table. 9. Biol 
Applied to animals or plants which live as 
tenants of others and share their food (dist. from 
parasitic) 1877. 

B. sb. 1 . A messmate 1460. a. Biol. A com- 
mensal animal or plant 1872. Hence Conimrn. 
sallsm,n c. condition. Commenaa*lity , c state. 
So tCommenfta'tion, eating at the same table. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Commenaurable ; tyme’nsitirftb’l, -Jttr-), a. 
(sb.) 1557* [ad- L. commensurabilis, f. (ult.) 

com- + mens-, metin to measure.] x. Having, 
or reducible to, a common measuie; measurable 
by the same standard. 9. Proportionable in 
measure, etc.; proportionate to 1645. fa. 
Measurable (by something) -1660. Also as sb. 

x. Mind is not c. with Space Dove. Hence Com- 
me neurabpllty, c. quality. Comme'naurable- 
ntn, c. quality or stata. Comme'nnurably adn 
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COMMENSURATE 

Commensurate (k^me-nsiurA, -Jur-), a. 
1641. [ad. L. commensuratus ; see prec.J 1. 
Having the same measure; coextensive. Const. 
with, t to. a. Of corresponding extent or de- 
gree; proportionate, adequate. Const, to, with . 
16 {9. 1*3* Corresponding in nature (with, to) 

-1678. 4. — Commensurable i (rare) 1690. 

1. Matter and gravity are always c. Bentley. a. 
You know how it can act when its power is c. to its 
will Burks. Hence Comme*nsurate-lya<&.,-ness. 
+ Commensurate (k^me-nsiunnt, -Jur-), v. 
x ^43* [f* P r ec.] x. intr. To agree or square 
with (rare), a. traits . To make commensurate, 
to proportion -171 1. g. To reduce to a measure 
or standard; to define the extent of -1660. 
Commensuration (k^rneinsiur^-Jan, -Jur-). 
Now rare. 1526. [a. F. f ad. L. rommensura- 
tionem . ] x. The measuring of things against 
each other, ta. Measurement -168a. 3. The 

action of proportioning, or fact of befng pro- 
portioned; proportion 1626. 

3. A c. or proportion between the Body moved, and 
the force Bacon. 

Comment (kp-raent), sb . ME. [a. OF., ad. 
T- commentvm, f. L. commentus, comminisci 
(root corn-men-) to invent.] tx. An exposition ; 
a commentary -1877. 9. A remark or note in 

explanation or criticism of a literary passage , 
an annotation 1509. Also collect, and Jig. 1589. 
3. The action of commenting; criticism 1847. 

*. This tretys .. this lytil coment 1475. a. Some 
Comments clear not. but increase the doubt Cleve- 
land. fig. Some adopted the a, others stuck to the 
text Burks. 

Comment (kprnent, tyment), e. 1450. [ad. 
med.L. comment are to devise, and immed. f. 
Comment sb.] tr. trans. To devise, invent 
(esp. In a bad sense) -1596. 9. trans. To fur- 

nish with comments; to annotate (arch.) 1599. 
3. intr. To write explanatory or critical notes 
(on, upon) 1611. 4. To make (unfavourable) 

comments (on, ubon) 1591. +5.Tonondcr-i6o2 
1. Spenser F. Q. vil. vii. 53. a. To c. an author 

i oHNsoN. 4. Not an eye that sees you, but is a 

hysician to c. on your Malady Two Cent. 11. i. 4a. 
5. Rich. Ill , iv. iii. 51. 

Co-mmentaried, ppf. a. rare. [f. Com- 
mentary sb. or t/.] Chronicled; annotated. 
G. D\niki.. 

Commentary (kp*m£nt&ri). 1531. [ad. L. 

oontmen tar turn, orig. adj. neut., f. commentum\ 
see Comment.] +x. A note-book (rare) -1538. 
a. A memoir; in pi. memoirs, historical records 
(less formal than a history). (Chiefly Hist.) 
1538. 3- A treatise consisting of a series of 

comments on a text 1538 ; also tronsf and fig . 

a. Cesars Commentaries 1547. 3* Thecominentaryes 
of Aiuccn and Aueroycs Balk. 3. fig. A just Pro- 
nunciation is a good C. 1748. 

Commentate (k<rm£ntoit), v. rare. 2794. 
[app. f. CommentatorJ i. trans. — Com- 
ment v. 2. a. intr. — Comment v. 3-5, 1859. 
Commentation (k^ment/i -Jon). 1579. [ad. 
L, commentationem ; for sense cf. comment , com- 
mentary, etc.] ft. A comment; a commentary 
-171a. ta. Invention, concoction -1734- 3* 

The making of comments 1833. 

a. By subtile commentations, and wild inferences 
Noam. 

Co mmentator. 1641. [a. L. ; see prec.] 
x. The writer of a Commentary (sense 3) a. 
An eyewitness whose description of a ceremony, 
sporting event, etc., is broadcast by wireless. 

x. Cornelius h Lapide,a. .great Cotnmentatour upon 
holy Scripture 164s. Hence Commentato*rial a. 
pertaining to a c. or commentators. Co’mmenta - 
torahip, the office or performance of a c. 

Commenter, -or (kp-mSntaj, k^merntw). 
ME. [f. Comment v, +-er, -or.] One who 
comments. (Obs. in spec, sense.) 
fCommcntitioiis (kpmenti *Jas), a. 1614. [f. 
L. comment icius (- titius ), {.comment-; see COM- 
MENT.] Feigned, fictitious, lying -1849. 
Commerce (kp mais), sb. 1537. [a. F., ad. 
L. commtrcium , f. com- + merx, nterci - mer- 
chandise. Orig. stressed on second syllable.] x. 
Exchange between men of the products of nature 
and art; buying and selling together; exchange 
of merchandise, esp. on a large scale between 
different countries or districts 1^87. »• Inter- 
course In the affairs of life; dealings 1537. 8- 

Interoourse of the sexes; esp. in a bad sense 
1694. t4« Interchange (esp, of letters, ideas, 

6 (Ger. Kiln). * (Fr. jw*). fl (Ger. Miller). 
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etc.) -X74X. tfi. Communication -1757. 6. 

Cards. A game in which barter is tne chief 
feature 1732. 

x. There c. plenty brings from foreign coasts Gay, 
Chamber of Commerce t see Chamber sb. a. He i& 
now in some c. with my Ladie Txvel. N. lit. iv. 191. 
For. .a to be bad between God and us Hooker. t Of 
good c. t pleasant to meet. 

Commerce (kfhnaus),*. X587. [f. prec. sb. ; 
cf. L. commerclari.] tx. intr. To trade, traffic 
-1660, a. To hold intercourse or communica- 
tion, associate with (arch.) 1596. 

x. To c. and exchange with one another 1660. a 
With .. looks commercing with the skies Milt. Tens. 
39. Hence tComme'rcer, a trader; a person that 
one has to do with. 

Commercial (k^ma-jJ&l), a. (sb.) 1687. [f. 
L cotnmercium +-AL.] x. Engaged in com- 
merce; trading, a. Of or relating to commerce 
or trade 1744 8* Such rs passes current in the 

transactions of commerce 1752. 4. Viewed as 

a matter of profit and loss 1882. g. sb — Com- 
mercial traveller 1855. 

x. A rich c. city Burke, a. The c. History of . . 
Japan 1^44. C. Laws ^65. C. freedom M c Culloch. 
A c. crisis Mill. 3. C. morality 1879. The c. acid 
is generally not quite pure 1865. 4. A c. success 1882. 

Phrases. C. letter, note : sizes of writing paper in 
U. S. C. traveller s an agent for a manufacturer, 
etc., who travels over a district, soliciting orders 
Hence Comma 'rci&lism* the c. spirit and practice. 
Comme rcialist, one engaged in commerce 1 an 
adherent of commercialism. CommeTcia’lity, c. 
quality or nature. Commercialize v. to make a 
matter of trade 1 to subject to commercialism. Com* 
me*rcially adv. 

t CommigTa*tion. 1627. [ad. L. com migra- 
tion em.\ Migration; esp , on a large scale -1755. 
+CommMitant. 1577. [f. I. . com m ilitantem . ] 
A fellow-soldier -1728. So t||Commilito. 
Comminate (kpinm^t:, v. 1611. [£ L. 
comminat -, comminari.] trans. To anathema- 
tize Also intr Hence Co’mmlnative a. con- 
veying a commination (rare). Co*mminator. 
Co*m minatory a. denunciatory. 

Commination (kprain?i*j3ii). 1460. [a. F., 
f. (ult.) com - intensive + minari. J x. Denuncia- 
tion of punishment or vengeance ; loosely, de- 
nunciation (mod.). 9. Liturgy. A recital of 

Divine threatenings against sinners; part of an 
office appointed to be read in the Church of 
England on Ash- Wednesday and at other times. 
Also, the whole office, 1552. Also attrib. 

x. The terrible comminacion and threate..in the 
Apucalyps vnto the byxhoppe of Ephesy More. 
Their orthodox c. of all taxation 1865. 

Commingle (k/mi*ijg'l), v . 1626. [See 

Com- ] To mingle or mix together ; to blend. 
Comminute (k^rminiwt), v. 1626. [f. L. 
comminut commmuere, f. (ult.) com- + root of 
minus.] x. trans. To reduce to minute parti- 
cles ; to pulverize, triturate, a. trans f To divide 
minutely or into small portions 1667. 

x. To c. hard bones 1880. a. To c. Bloud 1667, 
patronage Sir H. Taylor. Hence Co'nuninuted 
ppl. a. reduced to minute particles ; Surg. broken into 
several pieces, as in c. fracture. 

Comminution (kpxniniujan). 1578. [f. L. 
type comninutionem.} 1. Reduction into small 
fragments; pulverization, trituration. Surg, 
Cf. Comminuted. 1820. 9. transf. 1751. 

a. This natural and necessary c. of our lives J ohnson. 

fCommls. 1573. [a. F.] A deputy, delegate, 
clerk -1779. 

fCommrse, v . Earlier f. Commit v. 
Comraiserable (k/mi-zgr&b'l), a. 1609. [f. 
L. commiserari. ] Deserving commiseration. 

Commiserate (k#»nizewit),tr. 1606. [CL. 

commiserat commiserari , f. (ult.) com-+ miser.] 
1. trans . To feel or express pity for; to com- 
passionate. 9. To condole with 1655. 

x. This great victory.. did move the Britains more 
to c. than to fear M aule. a. The aptitude . . to c. and 
comfort X767. Hence Commi'eerattngly adv, 
tCommi'aerator, one who commiserates. 

Commiseration(kfmi:z£r;i jan). 1585. [ad. 
L. commiserationem ; see prec. j The action of 
commiserating; sorrow for the affliction or dis- 
tress of another; pity, compassion. 

Let no man help him, nor take c. vpoo his Infants 
1604. 

Commissar (kpmisfiu). 19x8. [Russ.] The 
head of a government department of the 
U.S.S.R. So CommlssaTiat 19x8, 
Commissarial (kgmise»-ri*l), a. 1709. [£ 


COMMISSIONAL 

med. I« commissarius 4’ -AL. ] Of or pertaining 
to a commissary. 

C ommis s a riat fkpmise**ri&t), Also -ot. 
1609. [a. F. ,and f. Commissary.] x. Sc. Law . 
A commissary court; the office, jurisdiction, or 
district of a commissary, a. Mil. That depart- 
ment charged with the duty of providing lood 
and supplies for the army 1779. 3. transf. x8xa« 
4. Food-supply 186 x. Also attrib. 

3> There is no c. for supplying London Southsy. 
Commissary (k^-mUiri). ME. [ad. med.L. 
commissarius, L commissvs committed, entrust- 
ed. ] x. One to whom a special duty or charge 
is committed by a superior power ; a commis- 
sioner; a delegate. 9. Eccl. An officer exercis- 
ing jurisdiction as the representative of the 
bishop in parts of his diocese ME. 3. Eng. 
Univ. ta. At Oxford, the Vice-Chancellor, b. 
At Cambridge, an assistant or assessor to the 
vice-chancellor in his court X797. 4. Mil. An 

officer or official who has charge of the supply 
of food, stores, and transport ; talso, formerly, 
one who inspected musters X4&i9. 5. A superior 

officer of police (in France) 1855. 

x. fig. Great Destiny, the C. of God Donnr. 4 The 
Commissaries for victuall 1623. Commissaries of the 
Musters 1633. 

Phrases. C. court, a. The court of a bishop's e. 

b. Sc. Law. A sheriff or county court which appoints 
and confirms executors of deceased persons leaving 
personal properly in Scotland. C. general. A chief 
or head c. ; spec. (Mil.) the chief of a commissariat 
service. H ence Co*mmissaryahip, the office of a c. 

Commission (k^mi jan), sb. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. co m rn issionem ; see Commit.] x. Autho- 
ritative charge to act in a prescribed manner. 

а. Authority committed to any one 1480 ; spec. 

that of an officer in the army or navy 167a. a* 
An instrument conferring such authority ME. ; 
spec, the warrant by which an officer in the army 
or navy is appointed to the rank and command 
he holds 1643. 4* An office conferred by such 

a warrant 1708, 5. The condition of being 

authoritatively entrusted or given in charge 1573. 

б. A body of persons charged with some speci- 
fied function 1^94. 7. The entrusting of (au- 
thority, etc., to) 1883. 8. A charge or matter 

entrusted to any one to perform 1570. 9. Au- 

thority given to act as agent for another in busi- 
ness 1622. xo. A pro rata remuneration for 
work done as agent 1725. zx. The committing 
(of crime, etc.) 1597. 

x. 1 have it in c., to comfort the feeble minded 
Bunyan. a. Act within your C. Sklden. spec. 
Cowards must lay their bought Commisbionx down 
1705. C. of the peace 1 the authority given under the 
Great Seal empowering certain persons to act as 
J us t. ices of the Peace. _ 3. WhiPst our C. from Rome 
is read Hen. VIII. 11. iv. z. My c. [as lieutenant ] had 
been made out Masryat. Phrases (combining 
senses a and 3, and sometimes 6) : C. of array (see 
Array); ftf. of bankruptcy , a Issued by tlm Lord 
Chancellor, appointing commissioners to administer 
a bankrupt’s estate on behalf of the creditors j c. of 
lunacy , a c. issued to investigate whether a person tx 
a lunatic or not. 5. In commission. Of an office 1 
Placed by warrant in the charge of a bod v of persons, 
instead of the ordinary constitutional administrator. 
Of a ship of war : Manned, armed, and ready for seal 
said also of the officer in command. So Out of c. 6. 
The Parnell G (mod.). 8. If I can execute any little 

c. for you Dickens. 9. Sold bye. from the makers 
Dk Foe. xx. Sinnes of omission and c. Howson. 

Comb, t c. -agent, -merchant, an agent, eta, who 
transacts business for others on the principle of per* 
centagei so c. -business', -broker, an agent for the 
tale or purchase of commissions in the army or navy. 

Commission (kfTmi’Jan), v. 1661. [f. prec. 
sb.] x. trans. To furnish with a commission 
or legal warrant. 9. To empower; to entrust 
with an office or duty 1683. 8- To send on 

a mission 1697. 4. To give a commission or 

order to or for 1790. 

x. Commissioned to ride the circuit Fuller, for the 
* Adamant ' of fifty guns Bemtinck. The new ships 
we c. Burke. 3. A chosen band He first commissions 
to the Latian land, In threat *ning embassy Drydbm. 
var. fCommi'aslonate fin senses x-3). 

Commissionaire (komi sumgr). 1765. [a. 
F.] Hi. One entrusted with small commissions; 
a messenger or light porter. 9. spec. One of 
the Corps of Commissionaires , an association of 
pensioned soldiers* started in London in 1859, 
organized to act as porters, messengers, etc. 
Commissionai (k^mi jan&l), a. 154a [f. 
Commission sb. +-al.] Of or pertaining to a 
commission. 
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COMMON 


fCommi-sslonaxy, a. 1600. [f. as prec.] 

Appointed by warrant; delegated -1649. 

Our judges, .are either ordinary or c. Hooker. 

Commissioner (kjfmi'Janaj). 1448. [f. 

Commission sb. j^-ER l .] 1. One appointed by 
commission to carry out some specified work ; 
a delegate; a member of a commission, b. A 
member of a permanently constituted govern- 
ment board 1533. c. The representative of the 
supreme authority in a district, governmental 
department, etc. 1535. 9 . A book-maker {slang) 
i860. 3. Ocas. — Commissionaire (mod.). 

x. One of the . . commysioners to make inquidcion 
of these thre pointes 1557. b. Charity Commissioners 
for England and Wales 1886. C. Special C. in 
Bechuanaland 1884. 

Lord High C. : the representative of the Crown at 
the annual General Assembly of the Church of Scot* 
land, Hence Commi'sslonerBhip. 

Commissive (k^mi*siv), a . i8r6. [f. com - 
mis-, committere to Commit; see -1 ve. ) Char- 
acterized by commission. Commi'asively a dv. 
Commissure (kp'misiui). ME. [ad. I.. com- 
missura , f. com miss-, committcre\ see Commit, J 

I. A joining together; the place where two 

bodies touch or unite; a joining, juncture, seam. 
9. The line of junction or angles of the two lips, 
eyelids, etc. 1755. 3. Various bands of nerve- 
substance, which connect parts of the brain, 
the two sides of the spinal cord, etc. 1809. 4. 

Dot. The line of the cohering faces of two car- 
pels, moss-cells, etc. 1830. Hence Commis- 
su'ral a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a c. 
tCommi'stion. ME. ~Commixtion, Com- 
mixture -1667. 

Commit (kpmi*t\ «/. [ME. committe , ad. L. 
committere to put together, to put for .safety, f. 
com- + mi/lere -. Cf. Commise. j 1. To give in 
charge or trust, entrust* consign to. a. spec. To 
consign officially tocustodyorconfinement 1467. 
8. To refer or entrust (a bill) to commiitee i6ai. 
+4. To charge with a duty or office -1549. 5. 

To perpetrate or perform (in a bad sense) ; as, 
a crime, a folly, etc. 1490. Also t absol . -1660. 

6 . To put together 154s: to engage (parties) as 

opponents, to match {with) 1612; to embroil 
1855. 7« To involve, compromise 1770; to 

pledge by implication to 1839. 

x. Committe alle thy causes to god Earl Rivers. 

Phr. To c. to writing (to paper, etc.), t history, 
memory , the earth, the flames, etc. a. Commytted 
to prison for felony 1467. Committed for cheating at 
play Fielding. 5. absol. C. not with any mans 
Sworne Spouse Lear ill. iv. 83. (joe.) 4 Committing ' 
puns Disraeli. 6. I apprehend everything from his 
committing thearmy with Buonaparte Earl Bathurst. 
fig. Committing short and long [quantities] Milt. 

7. Without committing the honor of your sovereign 
Junius. Committed to the slave trade cause W. E. 
Forster. To c. oneself to an evil line of conduct 

J. H. Newman. Hence Corami'ttable, -ible a. 
that may be committed. Commi'tter. 

Commitment (k^mi*tmdut). 16 1 1. [f. Com- 
mit v. +-MENT.] i. The action of entrusting, 
giving in charge, or commending 1 677. 9. The 

action of committing to custody, or the state of 
being so committed 1621 ; a warrant or order for 
imprisonment 1755. 8* t.egi\l. T he action of re- 
ferring or entrusting (a bill, etc.) to a committee 
1640. +4. ** Commission ii. -1738. ts. 

Hostile engagement (rare) -1793. 8. Commit- 

ting oneself or being committed (to) 1793 ; an 
engagement 1864. 

a This dubious interval between the e. and trial 
Blackstons. ^ Deferring the motion till the day of 
the c H. Walpole. 6. The commitments of this 
country arc too great Disrabli. 

Committal (kfjrnni't&l), 1625. [f. as prec. + 
-Ai -1 The action of committing; Commitment. 

Committee (see below). 1495. [Snbst. use 
of late AFr. committe , committee pa. pple., repl. 
F. commis, f. commettre to Commit. Orig. pro- 
nounced (kfmitr), as still in branch 1 ; now 
(k^miti).J 

L 1. A person to whom some charge, trust, 
or function is committed. Obs. exc. in Court of 
Committees (of Guy’s Hospital). g. Law . A 
person to whom the charge of a lunatic or idiot 
is committed 1765. 

z. To the .. Four and Twenty Committees of the 
Honorable the East -1 ndia Company 1681. a. She 
was the c. of the lunatic 1884. 

H. Now (kfftnPti). A body of persons ap- 
pointed or elected for some special business or 
function. (Each member was originally called 


a committee in sense 1 . x.) 1621. Also, fa meet- 
ing of such a body -1742. Also attrib . 

C. 0/ the whole House : the whole of the members 
sitting as a Committee to consider the details of a 
measure which has been committed, or for kindred 
purposes as in the C . 0/ Ways ami Means , etc. 
Standing C. 1 a permanent committee to dual with all 
matters within a particular sphere, during the exis- 
tence of the body appointing them. Hence Com- 
mittee'ship, the oihee or function of a c. (now in 
sense 1. a). 

Committor [f. Commit v. + 

-OR.] Law. A judge (usu. the Lord Chancellor) 
who commits a lunatic or idiot to the custody 
of a committee (see Committee 1 . 2). 

Commix (k/miks),z\ ME. [ [.’L.commixtus , 
first adopted as commixt pa. pple., whence 
commix. See s. v. Mix.] To mix or mingle to- 
gether; to blond. Now a rch. or foe/. Also intr. 

Profit must with honour be commix’d 1596. intr. 
These elements c. together daily 1519. HenceCom- 
mrxed, -mi*xt ppL a. var. tComml’xt v. (rare). 

Commi*xtion, -xion. ME. - Commix- 
ture (now only in sense 5). 

Commixture (kj*mi*ksmu). 1588. [ad. L. 
commixt ura, f. commixt-, commiscere.] r. The 
action of mixing or mingling together 1592. 9. 

The condition or product resulting from this ; 
a mixture, a compound 1593. +3- Complexion 

1588. +4. Sexual union 1682. 5. The putting 

of a small piece of the host into the chalice, 
typifying the reunion of body and soul at the 
resurrection 1850. 

x. By a c. of good and euil Actrs Bacon, a. Deme- 
trius was a C of vertues, and vices Curnwallyks. 
3, L. L.L. v. i. 396. 

Commodate (kp*m<ftl/t\ 1737. [ad. L. 
commodotum, pa. pple. ncut. used sb. ; cf, F. 
com mod a /.] Rom. Imw. A free loan, for use, 
of anything not perishable. j 

+Commo*de, a . 1637. [a. F., ad. L. com- \ 

modus.] 1. Convenient, suitable -1740. a. 
Accommodating; usu. in a bad sense -1760. 
Hence tCommo'dely adv. 

Commode (k^mbu-d), sb. 1688. [a. F. f atlj 
used sb.; see prec.] 1. A tall head-dress for- 
merly worn by women, consisting of a wire 
frame-work variously covered with s Ik or lace, 
fa. A procuress -1753. 8- A piece of furniture 

with drawers and shelves ; a chest of drawers ; 
a chiffonier 1786. 4. An article of furniture en- 

closing a chamber utensil; a close-stool xBci. 

x. Wir'd Comode .. Cock'd Three Stories high 
DTJkeky. 

fCommo -derate, a. rare. 1647. [f. (ult.) I.. 
com-+ moderare .] Brought into due measure; 
commensurate to. So fCommodera-tlon. 
Commodious (k^mJu dios), a. ME. [ad. F. 
commodieux, -ruse, med.L. co m mod torus, irreg. 
f. L. commodum.] ti. Profitable, of use -1751. 
2. Convenient (arch.) 1549; fopportune -1750. 
tOf persons ; Accommodating. Shaks. 3. 
Convenient for accommodation, shelter, etc. 
(arch.) 1568; absol. roomy, spacious (the current 
sense) 1553. +4. Of life, living ; Endowed with 
conveniences -1663. 

1. Nothing ,c.. ., except fyshe Boor db. A work 
c. in form Dibdin. A c.drab Tr. 4 O. v u. 197. 3. 

C. to winter in Acts xxvii is. C. dwellings Bawicit. 
Hence Commo'dious-ly adv., -ness. 

Commodity (k^mpdlii). ME. [a. F. com- 
modity ad. L. commodity tern; see Commode a.] 
ti. The quality of being commodious; com- 
modiousness -1682,. 9. Convenience (arch.) 

T488 ; fexpediency -1788 ; tadvantage, profit, 
(selfish) interest -1836. t3» Opportunity, occa- 
sion -1632. 4. concr, A thing of use or advan- 

tage to mankind; spec, in Comm, a kind of thing 
produced for use or sale; in pi. goods, mer- 
chandise, produce ME. Also fig \ and transf. 
t6. A parcel. Shaks. 

a. Doubled in two. .For more e. of carriage Brown- 
ino. John 11. i. 573. 4. Cattle, Come, and all Com- 
modities will thrive Austen. Some offer me Com- 
modities to buy Shaks. Staple c . : leading article of 
trade. 6. Now loue in his next c.of hayre, tend thee 
a beard TwcL N. mi. i. 50. (See also [/Israeli Cur. 
Lit., Usury, and cf. Meas./or M. iv. iii. 5.) 

Commodore (kpmado»;i). 1694. [In 17th c. 
commandorg, ?ad. Du. kommandeur (see Com- 
mander). 1 1. Naval. An officer in command, 
ranking above captain and below rear-admiral. 
(In the British Navy, a temporary rank, given 
to senior officers in command of detached 


squadrons.) 1695. 9. A courtesy-title given to : 

a. the senior captain when ships of war are 
cruising in company ; b. the senior captain in 
a fleet of merchantmen ; c. a captain of pilots ; 
d. the president of a yacht-club. 3. T he com- 
modore’s ship 1694; also, the leading vessel in 
a fleet of merchantmen 1769, 
tCommoi’gne. ME. Ta. OF. commoinci] 
Brother-monk -1670. 

f Commoli tion. rare. [f. L. commolit -, com- 
molere . ] Grinding together. Sir T. Browne. 
Common (kp’inan), a. [Early ME. co(m)- 
mun, a. OF. comun L. communis ; li.com- 
+ -munis (: — moinis) bound; or ??f. com- + 
unus, in early L. oinos one.] 

L x. 1 Belonging equally to more than one* 
(J.); belonging to nil mankind alike. 9. Joint, 
united ME. 3. General ME. 4. Of or belong- 
ing to the community, or to a corporation ; public 
ME. 5. Free to be used by every one; public 
ME. 6. Generally known 1568. t7- [L. com- 

munist] Generally accessible -1609. 

I. AC enemy Milt. Sams. 14x6. Longing the c. 
light again to snare Dhyden, a. This was thecomyn 
voys of every man Chaucer. To make c. cause < with). 
3. G, notions Adp. Thomson. 4. C. crier, public or 
town crier. C. sent, the official seal of a corporation. 
So C. Council, Hall, Serjeant, C. hangman. The 
cok, commune astrologer Chaucer. C. right \ the 
right of every churn. 5. A theeuish liuing on the c. 
rode A. Y. L. 11. iii. 33, C. woman, prostitute. C. 
alehouse, lodging-house, etc. 6. C. bruit, flame, etc. 
C. si old, nuisance, etc. 

II. 1. In general use; ordinary, prevalent, 

frequent ME. g. Undistinguished; ordinary 
M E. 3. Belonging to the commonalty (Occas. 
contemptuous .) ME. 4. Familiar, not specific 
M E. 5. Of inferior quality or value, mean M E. ; 
vulgar, as persons 1866. 6. Not ceremonially 

clean. (In N.T. : ■» Hellenistic Gr. uoivos.) M E. 

z. The word is not c. among us 1586. a. The c. Run 
of Mankind Ai>dison. C. manners Swirr, honesty 
Jowett. Daves whether c. or sacred Bp. Hall. x. 
Thee, herd Jowett. C. soldier ; one without rank 
nr distinction. 4. C. fire, an well as electrical fire 
Franklin. 5. He is but the commonest clay Byron. 
She has rather a c. look (mod.). 6. Acts x. 14. 

HI. Technical uses. 

Z. Math. Said of a number or quantity which be- 
longs equally to two or more quantities; as in c. 
divisor, measure, multiple, etc. 1594. a. (..ram. 4 
Logic. Applicable to each individual of a class or 
group, as c. noun, name, term, etc. b. In L. and Gr., 
etc.: # Of either gender. In mod. Eng. Grammar; 
Applicable to individuals of either sex, as parent, 
etc. C. Pros. Of syllables: Optionally short or long, 
f Marked thus : or Zj). d. Anat. Said of the 

trunk from which two or more arteries, veins, or nerves 
are given off, as the c. carotid arteries. 

Pnrases ( mostly from I ) : 

C. assurances’. legal evidences of the translation of 
property. C. bench : see Bench sb. C. field, land : « 
Common sb. C.jury • see Jury. C. metre ; an iambic 
stanza of 4 lines containing 8 and 6 syllables alter- 
nately . C. recovery see R lcovbry. C. school (U. S. ) 1 
one publicly maintained for primary education. 

+B. quasi-<Mto. — Commonly -1784. 
Common (hp-man), sb. ME. [Partly repr. 
F. commune -* med.L. communa, communis (see 
Commune sb. 1 ) ; partly L. commune, or the Eng. 
adj. as sb. ] ti.The community or commonalty ; 
occas., the commonwealth. (L. commune , Gr. 
76 n envoy.) -1646. ta. The common people 
Often- the Commons, q.v. -1663. 3. A com- 

mon land or estate; the undivided land held in 
jomt-occupation by a community. Now often 
applied to unenclosed or waste land. 1479. 
Also fig. 4. Law. (Also r ; ght of c., c. right.) 
The profit which a man has in the land or waters 
of another; as c . of Pasture, Fiscary, Tur- 
bary, Estovers (see these words) ; =* Com- 
monage, COMMONTY ME. 5. Reel. [L. com- 
mune, F. comma n.] A service common to a 
class of festivals. (Opp. to proper.) MF.. 

a. The c. is deuided into marchauntes and manuaries 
1581. Touching the Weals a* th'C Cor. 1. L 154. 
3. J hey enclose oure com mens 1550. 

Phrases. The C. (quasi-fA): (a) that which is ordi- 
nary ; (b) the vulgar tongue A. Y. L . v. i. 54. In c., 
tin general ; ordinarily 1 in joint use or possession 1 
bolding by several titles, but by unity of possession, 
as tenants in c., etc. 1 in communion! in participa- 
tion. In the c. of (Sc.) : in the debt of. 
t Common (kp*man), v. [ME. comusun, 
comonen, a. OF. comuner, f. comun Common. 
Cf. Commune.] L I. trams . To communicate 
-1548. s. intr. To participate, share with, in 


m (burn), o (pass), au (land), v (cwt). { (Fr. chrf ). 9 (ever), ai (/, eye). $ (Fr. eau dr vie), i (ut). i (Psych#). 9 (whist), p (got). 
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-1602. 8* To have intercourse -1555. II. (cf. 

Commune.) 1 . intr. To confer, converse -1596. 
9. tram. To confer about; talk of -1607. 3. 

To administer theCommunion to; rtjl. and pass . 
to communicate -1508. ILL (f. Common, (-s.) 
sb. or adj.) 1. intr. To exercise a right of com- 
mon -1697. a. To eat at a common table -1766. 
Commonable (kp'mjn&b’l), a. 1620. [f. 
Common v. 111. 1. ] 1. That may be pastured 
on oommon lands, a. That is or may be held 
in common; pertaining to commoning 1649. 

1. C. beasts are either beasts of the plough, or such 
as manure the ground Blacksione. a. C. land 
Austin, rights Rogers. 

Commonage (k^moned,^). 1610. [f. Com- 
mon sb. (or v.) +-AGB.] 1. The practice of com- 
moning; right of common (usu. * of pasture *) ; 
the condition of land held in common 1808; 
eoncr, common land, a common 1771. 9. The 
•state of the commons 1640. . 

s. Open fields . . shackled with the rights of c. A. 
Young. a. The whole baronetage, peerage, c. of 
England Thackeray. 

Commonalty (kp-manAlti). ME. [a. OK. 
comunalti , -autf, f. L. *communalitatemS\ ti. 
A community, commonwealth -1631; a self- 
governing community -1660. 9. A body cor- 
porate 1425. 3. The common people, as dist. 

from 'the upper classes'; the commons ME. 
t4- The Commons as an estate of the realm 


-i6i|S. 5. transf. The general body 1594. 

a The Maire and cominaltie of the Citie of New 
Sarum Sir R. Elyot. 3. Plcbs in cngli^hc, is called 
the cornu naltee Elyot. 5. The c. of mankind Galt. 
var. Commona lity. 

fCommo nefa-ction. 1619. [f. L. commone- 
facere.] An admonition -1679. 

Commoner, compar. of Common a. 
Commoner (k^ monoi), sb. ME. [f. Com- 
mon sb. and v.] ti. A burgess -1643. 9. One 

of the common people. (Now used of all below 
the rank of a peer.) ME. 3- A member of the 
House of Commons. Now rare. 1648. +4. 

One who shares in anything -1661. 5. At Ox- 

ford : An undergraduate who is not on the 
foundation of a college, but pays for his com- 
mons (called at Cambridge a pensioner) 1613 
<5. One who enjoys a right of common 1540. 
Also fig. +7. A common harlot -1695. 

a. Ho d' ncd at a knyghtes bndule, and woulde not 
eate at the bridale of a communer Elyot. 6 . fig. 
The Birds, great Nature's happy Commoners Rows. 

Co’mmonish, a. rare. 1792. [f. Common 
a. +-ISH.] Rather common. 

Commonition (kpmdnrjan). rare . 1730. 

[ad. L. common itionemf) Admonition; a for- 
mal reminder. So tCommo'nltive a. serving as 
a c. tCommo-nitory a. serving to admonish; 
sb. a common! tory writing. 

Common law. ME. [cf. L. jus commune. ] 
fi. The general law of a community, as opp. to 
local or personal customs -1551. 9. The un- 

written law of England, administered by the 
King’s courts, based on ancient and universal 
usage, and embodied in commentaries and re- 
ported cases. (Opp. to statute law.) ME. b. 
The law administered by the King's ordinary 
fudges. (Opp. to equity , eccl. and admiralty 
law, etc.) 1848. Also at t rib. Hence Common 
lawyer, one versed in, or practising, this. 
Commonly (kpraanli), adv. ME. [f. Com- 
mon a.; see -LY a .] ti. Generally, universally 
-1656, t9. Unitedly -1563. t 3 * Familiarly 

-1590. 1*4# Publicly -161 1. 3. Usually, ordi- 

narily ME. e. Meanly, cheaply (mod.), 

3. SfBNsra F. Q. 5 . x. 50L 3. In this Land the shin- 
ing Ones c. walked Bunyak. Hardly c. civil 1706. 

Commonness (kp-m*n,nAs). 1530. [f. Com- 
mon a .] x. The state or quality of being com- 
mon or usual. 9. Meanness; want of distinc- 
tion. ( Less offensive th.*» n vu 'girifv. ) 1872. 

x. Communion is a c. .. between God and a man 
1657. C. of use 1876. 


Commonplace. 1549. [tr. L. locus com- 
munis — Cr. troivbt rbtros a general topic.] 

A. sb. *As two words, ti. A passage of 
general application -1581. 9. A notable pas- 

sage, entered, for use. in a Commonplace- 
BOOic 1561. t8. A commonplace-book -1749. 

*As one word. 4, A statement generally accepted ; 
9 stock theme; a platitude 1560. 5. Anything 
oommon and trite x8oa; collect. X732. 0. Com- 
monplace quality 1842. 


a Whatever in my small Reading occurs, concern- 
ing this our Fellow-Creature [Ass|, 1 do never fail to 
set it down by way of Common Place Swift. 4. The 
paradoxes of one age often become the commonplaces 
of the next Jowbtt, 6. The c. of his [Addison's] 
ideas M. Arnold. 

Comb, c.-book, a book in which one records pas- 
sages to be remembered or referred to. 

B. adj. Jattrib me of A. ; now written as one 
word.] Of the nature of a commonplace; trite, 
trivial, hackneyed 1609. 

A Common- Place Talker Stkelk. C. virtues Mob- 
ley. The c.\ that which i* c., commonplacenens. 

Hence Ccmmonpla ceness, c. quality. Co’tn- 
monpla cer, ta c. book j a person who keeps one. 

Commonplace, v. 1656. [f. prec.] 1. trans . 
To arrange under general heads ; to enter in a 
commonplace-book. 9. intr. To cite, repeat, 
or utter commonplaces 1609. 

Common Pleas. ME. [repr. Anglo-Fr. 
communs plete, pi. of plait : — >L . placitum; see 
Plea.] Civil actions at law brought by one 
subject against another. (Opp. to pleas of the 
crown ; see Blackstone Comm. III. 40.) Used 
chiefly as a contr. of Court of Common Pleas , 
now merged in the King’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice. 

Common prayer. 1526. Prayer in which 
worshippers publicly unite ; esp. the liturgy of 
the Church of England, set forth in the Pooh of 
Common Prayer of Edward VI. Also, — Com- 
mon Prayer Book 1712. 

CoTiunon-room. 1670. At Oxford, the 
college-room to which the fellows and others 
retire after dinner. Also transf. Hence, the 
members of this room, as a body. 

Commons (kp-manz), sb. pi. ME. [1*1. of 
Common sb.] 

L i.The commonalty; the lowerordcr.as dist. 
from those of noble or knightly or gentle rank. 

a. The third estate in the English (or other simi- 
lar) constitution. (In early use excluding the 
clergy.) Hence, the representatives of the third 
estate in Parliament; the I-ower House. ME. 

x. Rude Comouns Mandev. Your Hiehnes pore 
commons 1546. a. The commons included the whole 
people, not lords 1B17. An assembly called the house 
of commons, .to represent the wisdom of the whole 
nation Swift. 

II. 1. Provisions for a community or company 
in common; the common expense of such pro- 
visions ; also the share due to each member M E. 

b. Used as sing. A common table ; cf. Doctors' 

Commons . spec. At Oxford, a definite portion 
of victuals supplied from the college buttery or 
kitchen, at a fixed price. 164X. 9. Rations ; 

daily fare 1540. 

x A C of Bread and Water Dkyden. a. Short c. : 
scant fare. 

Common sense, -sense. 1535. [repr. Gr. 
notyr) aXoOrjais, L. stnsus communis .] tx. An 
internal sense which was regarded as the com- 
mon bond or centre of the five senses 1543. 2. 

Ordinary, normal, or average understanding. 
(Without this a man is foolish or insane.) 1535. 
b. Good sound practical sense; general sagacity 
1726, c. A thing approved by common sense 
1803. 3. The general sense of mankind, or of 

a community 1596. 4. Philos. The faculty of 

primary truths 1758. Also attrib. (hyphened). 

a. Common sense will not teach us metaphysics any 
more than mathematics Jowbtt. b. Rich in saving 
common-sense, c. Is this common sense M ackintosh. 
4. Philosophy of Common Sense s the theory which 
accepts os the criterion of truth the primary cogni- 
tions of mankind. Hence Common-semeible a. 
possessing, or marked by, common sensei -bly adv. 

Commonty (kp*manti). ME. [a. OF .cornu- 
neti (comm-) L. communitatcm. ] tx. The 
commonalty -1600. fa. A community -1593. 
3. Commonage. Sc. rc^o. 4. I .and held in 
common; g a common . Sc. 1600. I5. joc . for 
comedy . Tam. Shr. Induct ii. 140. 

Common weal, commonweal (k^rman- 
wfl). arch. ME, [Common a. + Weal, q.v.] 
x. (Prop, two wds.) Common well-being 1469. 
9 . - Commonwealth 2. 

Commonwealth (kpTnanwel]>\ 147a [See 
Common a . and Wealth. ] x. Publk welfare ; 
general good. Obs. in ordinary use. 9. The 
Body politic ; a state, esp. viewed as a body in 
which the whole people have a voice or an In- 
terest 1513. 3. A republic 1618, 4. The repub- 


lican government in England between 1649 and 
1660. 5. transf. and fig. 1551. 

t Batter things were done . . under a C. than under 
a King Pefys. b. Since 1891 the title of the fede- 
rated states of AuKtralia. 5. The Common-wealth of 
Learning 1664, of nations Bukkk. Hence Co'mmon- 
wealth's-man, tone devoted to the c. ; an adherent 
of the English C. {Hist .) ; t gen. a republican. 

Commorancy [k7» m6i Ansi), 1586. |f. Com- 
mon ant; see -ancy.] Law. Abiding ; sojourn- 
ing; tarrying, var. tCo’mmorance. 

Commorant (kp*m6rAnt). 1556. [ad. L. 
commorantem . | adj. Abiding, dwelling, resi- 
dent. sb. A dweller, sojourner, resident 167a 
So tCommora*tion. 

Commorient (k£m5«*ri£nt>. a . 1646. [nd. 
L. commoricntem .] Dying together or simulta- 
neously. Also as sb. 

tCommotse. [f. com mors-, eommordere , 
after remorse.] Compassion. Daniel. 
j| Commot (kzr mat). 1495. | a. Welshrj'wo*/.] 
Welsh Hid. A division subordinate to a cantred\ 
occas., a seigniory or manor. 

Commote (k^in^u-t), v. ran. 1852. [f. L. 
commot - ; see CoMMOVE.] To put into com- 
motion, disturb. 

Commotion 1471. [a. OF. 

com(m)ocion t ad. L. commot ionem ; fee CoM- 
MOVK.] fr. lit. Continuous or recurring mo- 
tion -1650. a. Physical disturbance, moie or 
less violent X592. 3. Bustle, stir 1616. 4. 

Public disturbance; tumult, sedition 147L. fs. 
Mental perturbation; agitation --17G8. 

s. The billows’ c. Southky, 4. 1 he open c. of your 
people Fuller. The punishment of the 1 enders. .m 
a C. Hodbi-s. 5 Achilles in c rages Tr. 4 Cr. it. iii. 
185. Hence tCommo*tioner, one who excites or 
takes part in a c. 

Commove v. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

ME. (a. F. commouvoir .] 1. trans. (lit.) To 

move violently, set in commotion ; to disturb. 
9. To move in mind or feeling: to excite ME. 

x. From its depths commoved. Infuriate ocean 
raves Southey. 

Communal (kpmitfnal), a. 18 ri. [a. F., 
f. L. communa Commune, j i. Of or belonging 
to a Commune ; of or pertaining to the Paris 
Commune 1871. 9. Of or peitaining to a (or 

the) community 1843; esp., in India, of any of 
the raciAl or religions communities. Hence 
Co'mmunalism, a theory of government which 
advocates the widest extension of local auto- 
nomy for each locally definable community. 
Co’mmunalist, a supporter of a communa] 
system. Co-mmunall’stic a. of or pertaining to 
this theory. Coimmunaliza'tton, t he rendering 
of anything (e.g. land, gas, etc.) c. Commu'iuk 
ice v . to render c. Co -mm anally adv . 
Communard (k^miNnajd). 1874. [f. Com- 
mune + -ard depreciatory.) An adherent of 
the Commune of Paris of 1871. Also attrib. 
Commune (kp mifin), *3.1 1792. [a. F. 

(med.L. communa) : — late L. communia , adj. 
neut. pi. as sb. fem. (cf. bible), ] x. Hist. As 
tr. med.L. communa , etc. : a. the commonalty; 
b. a municipal corporation ; e. a community 
x8x8. a. In France, a small teiritorial division 
governed by a maire and municipal council 
1793 ; any similar division elsewhere 1832. 

a The average of France is nearly fifteen communes 
to a canton 1837. The C. {of Pans): {a) a body 
which usurped the government of PariR, and played 
a leading part during the Reign of Terror, till sup- 
pressed in 1794 ; {b) the government on communalisttc 
principles established in Paris in 18711 (c) the princi- 
ples and practices embodied in the latter. 

Commune (kp-mifin), sb.* 1814. [f. Com- 
mune v . ; cf. converse.) The action of com- 
muning (see Commune r.). 

Commune (k^miiPn, kp*mi«n), v. [ME. 
comune , a. OF. comuncr to make common. Cf. 
Common v.\ 

tL Var. of Common v. I. x-3. -1827. 

II. Current senses, now always commune, tx. 
intr. To talk together, converse ; to confer - x6 1 1 . 
2. intr. To hold intimate (mental or spiritual) 
intercourse (with). (Now only literary, devo- 
tional, and poetic.) 1671. 3. intr. To receive 

the Holy Communion, to communicate. (Com- 
mon in U. S.) 1550. 

x. Acts xxiv. «A a. As thus ho communed with his 
soul apart Pore. 

Communicable (tymifi-nikAb’l), a. ME. 


£ (Ger. K^ln). 9 (Fr. p m). ii (Ger. Mtfller). (Fr. dime). 9 (curl), e (€•) (th#re). t (f) (ron). { (Fr. Stott). £ (fir, £rm f rath). 
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fprob. a. F.] ti. Communicating -1677. 9. 

That may be communicated or imparted 1534. 
tfl- Suitable for communication {rare) *-1643. 
4. Affable 1534. 

a Lost bliss, to thee no more c. Milt. P. R. 1. 419. 
4. He. .c. with youe inferiours Ln. Berners. Hence 
Commu nicability, Comimrnicableness, the 
quality or faculty of being c. Cominu'nic&bly adv. 
in the way of communication. 

Communicant (kj?mi£*nik&nt). 1559. [f. 
L, communicantem.) 

A. sb. z. One who partakes of the Holy Com- 
munion. a. One who, or that which, commu- 


nicates, in various senses 1597. 

z. 'I here are. 1500 Communicants in that Parish 
Haul a. An anonymous c. x88i. 


B. adj. {rare,) 1. Having a part in common 
1557 9. Furnishing communication 1703. 3. 

Being a communicant (sec A. 1) 1834. 

x. Two c. or overlapping Genera Bowl.n. 

Communicate (lqfrmi2nik*it), v. 1596. [f. 

L. comm unicat-, communicare, f. communis .] 
1. trans. To give to another as a partaker; to 
Impart, confer, transmit. Const, to. 1538. a. 
spec. To impart (information, etc.) ; to inform 
a person of. Const, to, t with , or absol. 1529. 
3. To give, bestow. ? Obs. 1582. 4. To share 

in; to use, or enjoy, in common with ; to share 
with {arch.) 1526. fg. intr. To participate, 
•hare -1709. 6. To partake of the Holy Com- 
munion 1549; t trans. -1709. 7. To administer 

the Communion to 1539. 8. intr . To hold in- 

tercourse or converse ; to make a communica- 
tion. Const, with. 1598. ^mtr. -1781. 9. To 

open Into each other ; to have communication 
or continuity of passage 1731. 

x. 'To receive or c. pleasure Johnson. To c. the 
pestilence to 1769. a. To c. n recreate to 1555, in- 
formation (mod.). 4 Thousands that c. our loss B. 

Jons. 5. Ye did c. with my affliction Philipp, iv. 14. 
6 . Every one who was baptised communicated daily 
Wesley. 7. Whether children ought to be com- 
municated 1616. 8. No means of communicating with 

others but by signs Tv lor. 9. A system of such 
annals, which all c. with one another Akbuthnot. A 
dressing-room to c. with the bedroom (mod.). 


Communication (k^mixZnik^ pn). ME. [a. 
OF. co[m)m*mcacion, ad.L. communicationem\ 
see prec.j 1. The action of communicating. 
Now rare of material things, a. spec . The im- 
parting, conveying, or exchange of ideas, know- 
ledge. etc. (whether by speech, writing, or 
signs) 1690. 3. concr . That which is com- 

municated, as a letter, or its contents 149a 
t4. Interchange of speech -1605. 5. Converse, 

intercourse 1580. 6. Access or means of access 

between two or more persons or places ; pas- 
sage 1684. I7. Common participation -1771. 

8. The Holy Communion; its observance {rare) 
1610. 9. Rhet. A figure, in which a speaker 

assumes his hearer as a partner in his senti- 
ments, and says We, instead of I or Ye 1553. 

x. G of commodities 1623. of a disease 1806, of motion 
(mod.), a. To make Words serviceable to the end of 
G Lock a. 4. Etui communications corrupt good 
manners x Cor. xv, 33.' 6. 'J wo vessels at different 

temperatures in c. with each other B. Stkwakt. 
Lees communications through South-Western Vir- 
ginia 1864. 


Communicative (kjfcnixrniklliv), a . ME. 
ff. L. communicat-; see above and -ive.] i. 
That has the quality or habit of communicating, 
ready to communicate information, etc.; open, 
talkative 1654. ta. Communicable -1749. 3. 

Of or pertaining to communication T670. 

x. That no less C. then J udiclous Antiquary F uller. 
a. C. Distempers Richardson. 3. Ac. or sucial prin- 
ciple 17x0k Hence Commu*nicative-ly <ufr.,-nems. 
Communicator (kj?mi&‘nik?it9i). 1669. [a. 
L.] One who or that which communicates. 
Communicatory a. tending to the communica- 
tion or imparting of anything, as +C letters 
{Reel. Hist.). 

Communion (k^Tmifi’nian, -y»n). ME. [a. 
F., or ad. L. communionem .] 1. Sharing or 
holding in common; participation ; community, 
a. Fellowship 1553; spiritual intercourse 1600; 
communing {poet.) 1800; t common action 
-1796. 8. The fellowship between members or 
branches of the same church ME. 4. An or- 
ganic union of persons united by common re- 
ligious faith and rites 1565. 5. Community of 

functions 1538. 0 . Intercourse 16x4. 7. Par- 

ticipation in the sacrament of the Lord'eSuppcr; 


35 * 

aJbo, the sacrament itself, the Eucharist ME. 
+b. « c. Service (cf. Service 1 III. 4. 5) -1575* 

1. Having no c, or nature with other things Grotr. 
a. What c. hath light with darknesse a Cor. vi. 14. _ A 
dose c. with Nature Ford. 3. The c. of saints, their c. 
nut with one another merely, but [etc.] Trench. (Note. 
The phrase c. 0/ saints has been used also in sense 4.) 
4. Some of the Romish C. 164a. 3. To dissever the 

soul from the c. of the body Jowrtt. 7. Phrases. 
C. in one hind, in both hinds, half c., etc. : terms of 
the dispute whether the laity should receive one or 
both elements in the c. Close or strictures or open 
c. : among Baptists, a division as to admitting to the 
Lord’s Table persons not baptized by immersion. 
Hence Conmurnlonlst, ( a ) ta communicant; an 
adherent of a communion 1644; f(£) a communist 1897. 

Communion table. 1566. [Communion 
7.) The table used in celebrating the Com- 
munion of the Lord's Supper. See under Altar. 

|| Communique (k^mi£*nik/i, ||koradnzk*). 
1852. (Fr. f pa. pple. communiqucr to com- 
municate, used subst.] An official intimation 
or report. 

Communism (kp‘mittniz f m 1843. [f. L. 
communis or F. commun + -ism.J 1. A theory of 
society according to which all property should 
be vested in the community and labour organized 
for the common benefit 9. Any practice which 
carries out this theory ; also transf. 1857. 

a. In these curious creatures c. prevails to its fullest 
extent, one for all and all for one J. G. Wood. 

Communist (kf-mizmist). 1841. [f. asprec. 
+ -ist. Cf. F. communiste. ] An adherent of 
the theory of communism. 

attrib. The G doctrine of not paying a man in 
proportion to his work W. E. Forster, lienee Com- 
muni’atlc a. (in both senses). 

Communitarian (kjfmxu nite»TiAn). 1841. 
[Cf. Unitarian, etc.] A member of a com- 
munity practising communistic theories. So 
CommunitoTium, the home of such a com- 
munity 

Community (k^miflmlti). ME. [a. OF. 

com{m)uneU , com{m)unit £\ — L .commun it atom. ] 
L 1. 'The quality of appertaining to all in 
common ; common ownership, liability, etc. 
1561. 9. Common character ; agreement, 

identity 1587. 3. Social intercourse; communion 
1570. 4. Society, the social state 165a. +5. 

Commonness -1646 

x. Anabaptists, that hold c. of goods Ussher. a. 
The points of c. in their nature Wordsw. j. Men 
have a certain c. with God in this world 1570* 4. 

[ Marriage] is the foundation of c. Steele. 5. 

1 Hen. /V, in. ii. 77. 

H. +1. The commonalty -1700. 9. A body 

of people organized into a political, municipal, 
or social unity ME. 3. spec. A body of persons 
living together, and practising community of 
goods 1727. 4. transf and Jig. 1746. 

a. Those little communities .. [called] Neighbour- 
hoods 1711. The Jewish c. x 888. Thee.: the people 
of a country (or district) ; the public. 3. The Abbot 
and G of SL Mary’s Scott.' The Mormon c. 1890, 4. 
Creatures that in communities exist Wordsw. 

Commutable (k/fmi/7 t&bT), a. 1649. [ad- 
L. commutiibilis \ see Commute and -BLtt.] 
That may be commuted or exchanged. 

Offences not c. by fine 1880. Hence Commu'ta- 
bi'lity, the quality of being c. 

Commutation (kpmiwbri-Jan). 1496. [a. F. 
commutacion, ad. L. commutationem \ see Com- 
mute.] z. The action or process of changing I 
or altering; change, mutation. ?Obs. 1509. t9. 
Exchange, barter -1744. 3. Substitution, inter- 
change 1597. 4. spec , a. The substitution of 

one kind of payment for another; also fig. 1597. 
b. Law. The substitution of a lesser punishment 
for a greater. (See Commute v. ) 1824. c. concr. 
The price paid by way of commutation 1707. 
5. Electr. The altering of the course of an elec- 
tric current (See Commutator.) 1876. 6. 

Angle of c. : ( Astron .) the distance between the 
sun s true place seen from the earth, and the 
place of a planet reduced to the ecliptic 1751. 

x. Such a scene of revolution and c. Sm Smith. 
a. The um of money, .is that of saving the c. of more 
bulky commodities Abbutknot. 4. The c. of Pen- 
ance 1640. A c. of his own sentence from death to the 
galleys w. I rvino. The C. of Tithes Syd. Smith. 

Comb. : C. Act, an act for the c. of tithes in Eng- 
land, passed in 1836; -ticket ( U. S.\ a ticket issued 
by a railway company, etc., entitling the holder to 
travel, etc., during its currency at a reduced rates a 
season-ticket. 

Commutative (k£mia*t^tiv, k^’raiut/itiv), 


compaction 


a , 1531. [ad. med.L. commulativus , f. L. 

commut -; see Commute and -ive.] ti. Per- 
taining to exchange -1631. 9. Relating to or 

involving substitution or interchange 1836, 
x. G Justice, is . . a Performance of Covenant 
Hobbes. a. Every, .crime had its c. fine Milman. 
Hence Commutatively adv. in a c. manner, var. 
Commu'tatoTial (in sense x). 

Commutator (kjrmitttiitaj). 1839. [f. L. 
com mu tare . | He who or that which commutes; 
Electr. a contrivance for altering the course of 
an electric current. 

Commute (k^mix 7 *t), v. 1633. [f. L. com- 
mut are, f. com-+mutare\ cf. transmute ."] 1. 
trans. To change {for or into) ; to exchange ; 
to interchange 1667. 9. To change an obliga- 

tion, etc., into something lighter or more agree- 
able. Const, for, into , occ. with, 1633. 3. To 

change (a punishment, or a sentence! for {to, 
into) a ligh ter one, or a fine 1649. 4. To change 

(one kind of payment) into or for another 1795. 
absol. spec. (U.S.) To purchase and use a com- 
mutation-ticket. 5. intr. To make up, com- 
pound for ; to serve as a substitute for 164c. 

1. May . . exchange and c. . . Moneys currant of Eng- 
land, into Moneys of. . Ireland 1633. a. To c. a pen- 
ance 1633. one Duty fur another 1793. 1 To c. 

whipping into money Fuller, punishments Tor fines 
Ld. Brougham. 4. To c. average receipts into a fixed 
charge Mill. To c. an annuity into a capital sum 
Ld. Selborhe. 5. Perhaps the shame and misery of 
this life may c. for hell 1663. Hence Comxnu"ier a 
one who commutes; one who holds a commutation- 
ticket (U. S.). 

Commutual (k^mia 7 *ti«Al), a. 160a. [See 
Co-, Com-. ] Mutual, reciprocal. (Chiefly Poet.) 
Since . .Hymen did our hands Vnite cornu mall /fom/. 
hi. ii. 170. 

Comoae (kdumdn-s), a. 1793. [ad. L .come- 
sue; see Coma *.] Furnished with a Coma; 
of seeds : Downy or hairy, var. Comona. 
Compact (kp*mpaekt), sb . 1 1590. [Cf. OF. 
compact , ad. L. compactum , compacisci ; see 
Pact. In Shaks. usu. (k^mpae’kt).] A cove- 
nant or contract between two or more. Used 
without a in phrases, a a bye., etc. tb. In a bad 
sense : Plot, conspiracy -1652. 

Ramify c., social c. : see Family, Social. 
t Compact, sb . 2 160 1. [subst. use of Com- 
pact ppl. a. 1 ] A structure; a composition; 
build; compaction -1817. 

Compact (k^mpwkt), ppl. a . 1 ME. [ad. L. 
compactus, compingert , f. com- + pangere. J 

I. pa. pple. arch . 1. Compacted, firmly put 
together. 9. Composed ofi 531. 

x. A farre greater Empire.. and better e. 1636. a. 
If he c. of jams, grow Musical 1 A . Y . L . il vu. 5. 

II. adf. i. Closely packed or knit together ; 
dense, firm ME.; not scattered or diffuse 164a. 
2. transf and Jig. 1576 . 

x. The c. tissue [of bones] 1831. Paris Is c. I [her] 
strength is collected and condensed within a narrow 
compass Burke, s. A man..c., instant, selfish, pru- 
dent Emerson. In verse well-disciplined, complete, e. 
Cowfeh. Hence Compa*ct-ly adv n -neaa. 
fCompa*ct , ppl. a. 2 1597. [ad. L. compactus % 
compacisci.'] Joined in compact A/eas.forAf. 
V. i. 942. 

Compact (k^mpsrkt), vA 1530. [f. Com- 
pact a. ] x. trans. To join or knit (things) 
firmly and tightly together, or to each other; to 
consolidate; to condense, solidify 1633. Also 
transf. osAfig. a. To make up or compose 
1570. Also jig, 

x. The Ligaments, that should c and keep them 
[limbs] in their Functions 1709- Now the bright sun 
compacts the precious stone Blackmorx. a. Who out 
of nothing all things did c. 165s. Hence Com- 
pa*cted-ly adv. (rare), -neaa. Compa-cter, -or. 
tCompa*ct, v . a 153s [app- a- OF. com- 
pact er ' f&ire unpacto f. compactum Compact 
sb. 1 ] x. intr. To make a compact -1690, a. 
To plan by compact 1667. 

x. Slaves could never have a right to c. or consent 
Locks. 

fCompa'Ctile, a. rare. [ad. L. compaetilis.] 
Made up by being joined or put together. Sir 
T. Browne. 


(jompacuoa * (icfmpse'icpn). mr* i ». ur. ( 
ad. L. compactionem ; see Compact iv] The 
action or process of making or becoming com- 
pact; the state of being so compacted. 
tComp&'Ctlon 2. 1598. [a. OF., f. L. com- 
i pact-, compacisci.] The making of an agree- 
ment; an Agreement made -1539. 
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COMPACTURE 

fCompa'Cture. 1590. [ad. L. compactura ; 
see Compact v l ] Manner of putting closely 
together; compact structure -1641. 

With comely compasse end c. strong Spenser. 

Compares (k^mp^*dg/z). 1638. [a. L., f. 
com- + pag-, pangere ; cf. Compact ppl. a. *] 1. 
A whole formed by the compaction of parts ; a 
complex structure. Also fig. and transf a. 
Solid structure, consistency (as a quality) 1660. 
1. The structure end c. of the human frame xBxc 
The whole c., or fe brick of the Christian fait] 
AT F BLAND. VAT. fComp&ge (cf. JOintag*, CtC.). 

Compaginate (kjftnpardginiit), v. 1648. 

[f late L compaginat-, comp agin are, f com- 
pago — compa ges ; see Com pages. ] To join 
firmly together; to connect, unite {lit. and fig.) 

The side.pieces which . . c. the whole frame 1648. 
So Compa gina’tion* 

tCompanable, a. ME. [a. OF. cum-, com 
pa gn able, f. compagnier to Company.) Sociable, 
companionable >1611. 

t Co -mpanage. ME. [a. OF. late L. com - 
panaticum, f com- + pants.] Anything eaten 
with bread as a relish, e. g butter, cheese, meat, 
etc. -1679. 

tCompa-niable, a. ME. Var. of Compan- 

ABLE - l8aa . 

Companion (k^mpamyon), sb.l ME. [1 
OF. compaignon , -pagnon ; — late L. companio- 
nem , f. com- + pants. \ 1. One who associates 

with or accompanies another; a mate, a fellow 
ta. An associate in some specific or legal rela- 
tion, a colleague, partner, etc. -1769. S-fig, 
◦I things 1577 4. As a term of contempt Cf. 

1 fellow ' -1764 5. A knight, formerly of any, 

now of the lowest, grade in certain orders 1568. 

6. A person employed to live with another in 
need of society. (Now usu of women.) 1766. 

7. A thing which matches another 176a. Also 
attrib. and quasi-ad^ 

s. Companions in sin Quarles. Boon c. : see Boon 
a. n. Tnyne owne compmnyon and married wife 
CovRHDAt s Malachi ii. 14 3. With noc. but a pocket 

compass 188*. 4. a Hen. IV , 11. iv. 13a, 3. C . 

of the Bath (C.B.). Hence Compa’nionage, 
companionship (rare) ; the body of (Knight) 
Companions. Comp&*nlonhood = Companions hit. 
Compa'nionless a. without a c. 

Companion (k/mpsrnyan), sb.* 176a. [Cf. 
Du komfianje ' quarter-deck', f. (ult) It com- 
fagna (lq camera della compagna galley store- 
room) ■*- CoMPANAGE, companaticum provi- 
sions. In Du and Engv applied to other struc- 
tures erected on deck j A skylight or window- 
frame to admit light to a lower deck or cabin ; 
a wooden hood over the entrance of the master's 
cabin in small ships Occas . ■= c.-laddcr f -way . 

Comb. [ c. -hatch, -hoad. a wooden covering over 
the staircase to a cabin; -ladder, a ladder leading 
from the deck to a cabin ; also, the ladder by which 
officers ascend to, aqd descend from, the quarter- 
deck; -way, the staircase or porch of the ladder- 
wav to the cabin. 

Companion (kjfrnpaenyon), v. z6o6. ff. 
prec. sb*] f i. tram To make companion or 
fellow -1803, a. To ^o or be with as a com- 
panion 1622. 3. xntr To keep company 1845. 

1. Ant. 4 Cl 1. ii. 30, a. His stable. .still com- 
panions the winged lion on the opposing pillar of the 
pianette Rusk in. 

Companionable, a. 1697. [f. Com- 

panion v. or sb . ) i. Fitted for companion- 
ship ; sociable a. Fitted to match {rare) 1823. 

A C. life Fbltham, wit Clarendon. Hence Com- 
pa*nionablenesa. Compa* nionably adv. 
Companionate fk^mpse'nyanzit), a. 1927. 
[f. Companion sb. * + -ate*,j C marriage, 
marriage with legalized birth-control and pro- 
vision for divorce by mutual consent. 
Compa-nioned, ppl. a r8ao. [f. Com- 
panion j*, 1 and v . + -ed. J Having, or accom- 
panied by, a companion or companions. 
Companionship (kfm pce-nyan Jra) . 1548. 
ff Companion sb.* +-shipJ 1. The relation 
of being a companion ; association of persons as 
companions; fellowship. (Also said of things.) 
9. A body of companions; spec, in Printing , a 
company of compositors working together under 
a clicker 1 824 3. The dignity of a Companion 

to an order or knighthood 1870, 

Company (krmp 4 ni), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
cum-, compaignie , -pagnje, -pegnit, L stem com- 
pagn-i see Companion j i. Companionship, 
fellowship, society; talso transf of things, ta. 
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dividuals assembled or associated together ME. 
4. collect. Persons casually or temporarily 
brought into association. More loosely, * People 
such as prevent privacy ME. b. The person 
or persons with whom one habitually associates 
1601. Also fig. 5. A gathering of people for 
social intercourse; a circle; tan assembly 1653; 
society (arch.) 1576. 6. A body of persons 

combined or incorporated for some common 
object ; esp. to carry on some commercial or 
industrial undertaking ME. b. The partner or 
partners in a firm whose names are not included 
in the style or title; generally written Co., Comp. 
7. Mil, A body of soldiers ME. ; spec, a sub- 
division of an infantry regiment commanded by 
a captain 1 590 8. Naut, (in full ship's c .) 4 The 
whole crew of any ship, including her officers, 
men, and boys * 1610. 

1 My sone .. be wele ware of womans compenye 
1 44a Fore, : for company's sake. To keep c. (with) : 
to associate with \ esp. (vulgar and dial.) to court. 
3. A compagnie Of sondry folk Chaucer. A c. of 
horses Fong Sol. L 9. 4. Cf. coming in, they made off 
Luttrell. b. Phr. To know a man by his c. 5. 
Another of the c. that shall be nameless Walton. To 
let them see C. Fordyce. 6. Companies or guilds 
1839. A c. of players Dennis (J.). Joint Stock C. 1 
see Joint Stock. Chartered C. 1 see Chartered. 
John C. x see John. 

Company (kzrmp&ni), v. ME. [a. OF. com- 
paignier\ see Companion. ] 1. trans . To ac- 

company ; to keep company with {arch.), •fa. 
To associate in companionship -1590. 3. intr. 
To keep company, consort ME. ; fto cohabit 
{with) -1680. Also absol t4. intr, 4 To be a 
gay companion ' (J.). Spenser, 

s. Best coropanied when most 1 am alone Drunk, 
of Hawth, a To c. my heart with sad lament! 
Marlows. 

Comparable (kp-mp&r&b’l), a. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. comparabllis .] i. Able to be compared 
{with). 9. Worthy of comparison; to be com- 
pared {to) 1483. 

d i. None c. to hyr In wytte and wysdora Carton. 

o*mparableneM. Co'mparably adv. 
fCo-mparate. 1650. [ad. L. comparatus .] 
adj. Of comparison, comparative -1668. sb. 
Logic. A thing compared with another -1680. 
So tCompara-tion, Comparison. 
Comparative (k/hnpge'rfctrv). ME. [ad. L. 
comparativus.] 

A. adj. z. Of or pertaining to comparison 
1602; spec . involving comparison as a method, 
as c. anatomy, philology, etc. X67J. 9 . Gram. 

Expressing a higher degree of tne quality or 
attribute denoted by the simple adjective or ad- 
verb, as tru-er , more often . Cf Comparison, 
Positive. ME. 3. Estimated by comparison 
1597 ; relative 1774. t4* Comparable -18x9. 

x. An Act of Choice or Preference is a c. Act Ed- 
wards. The C. method of investigation Mains, l 
T he c. claims of pleasure and wisdom Jowett. A 
mattex ofc. indifference Jrvons. 

B. sb x. Gram . The comparative degree (see 
A. 9) ; an adjective or adverb in the comparative 
degree 1530 ta. A compeer, rival -x6zz« fg. 
? One ready to make comparisons -1823. 

t Older and oldest aie the ordinary comparatives 
now in use Morris. & Gerrard ever was His full 
c. Beaum. & Fu 3. The push Of euery Beaxdlesse 
vaine Comparatiue t Hen. IV, ul il 67 
Hence Comparatively adv. by way of corn pari- 
on ; somewhat, rather Comp a' rativiat, one who 
employs the c method. 

Comparator (k^rnipAreitai). 1883. [f. L. 

compa rare. ] An instrument for comparing, e.g 
the lengths of nearly equal bars. 
fCompa rdoner. ME. [a. OF. comparfon- 
nier, i . (ult.) L. com- 4- partitionem.] an Co- 
parcener -1537* 

Compare (k£mpe*M), sb.l 1536. +1. An 
equal, rival, Compeer -1617. a. Without e . : 
™ * without compeer (Referred later to COM- 
PARE v see next) 1621. Hence tComp&Te- 
lema, peerless, incomparable. 

Compare (k^mpe*‘4), sb* 1589. [f. Com- 
pare t/. 1 ; see prec. 1 Cbmparisovz Chiefly in 
beyond {past) c. 

Wit beyond c. i6sx, Nor are Its churchne anything 
considerable in c. to Oxford Evelyn. 

Compare ME. [». OF. com- 

ftrtr : — L. compa rare, £ com- + par. 1 i. tram 
To represent as similar; to liken. Const to. 
a. To mark the similarities and differences of; I 


compass 

to bring together forthepurpose of noting these. 
Const with, to; together. 1509. 3. Gram. To 

form the comparative and superlative degrees of 
jan adjective or adverb) 161a. 4. intr. (for rtfi.) 

To be compared ; to bear comparison ; to vie 
with, rival 1450. 

s. All the things thou cans! desire, are not to be 
compared vnto her Preo. ijj, 15. He compares it to 
a Sloe, in shape mud taste Damme*, a To c Great 
things with small Milt. P. L. il gat. To e. note* 
(often fig .) ; to exchange views, confer, discuss. a 
Words of one syllable are usually compared by or and 
est W. Ward. Some adverbs are compared, thus; 
*80011, sooner, soonest 1 .. Those ending in ly .. by 
more and most L, Murray. 4. Art, stryving to com- 

S iyxe With Nature Srenser F. Q. il v. ap. Henoa 
ompattr, Compa*ringly adv. 
f Compare, v* rare. 153a. [ad. L. compa- 
rer*, f. com-+parare .] 1. trans . To get, ao- 

quire -1^90. 9. ?To allege 1536. 
t . To fill his bags, and ridhesse to c. Sfemser. 
Comparison (k^mpse risan), sb. ME. [a. 
OF. comparaison L. compa rationem, {. corn- 
par art. Cf. orison , etc.] x. The action, or an 
act, of comparing or likening. 9. Capacity o I 
being compared; comparable condition or 
character. (Always with negative expressed or 
implied.) ME. 3. ‘A simile In writing or speak- 
ing; an illustration by similitude ' (J.) ME, 4* 
The action, or an act, of noting similarities and 
differences ; see Compare v * a. ME. 3. Gram, 
The action of comparing an adj or adv. 1530. 

s. The c. of philosophy to a yelping she-dog Jowkte 
a. A Pallace without c. to any other x66a. Phr. 
Without c., out of all c., beyond all C. 3. Compari- 
sons may sometimes illustrate, but prove nothing 
Junius. A man . . Full of comparisons, and wounding 
floutes L. L. L. v. ii. 854. 4. The Words Great aim 

Little, .do import a C to something else 164a The 
Sculptor's art is limited in c. of others Sia J. Rey- 
nolds. A stone in clerenes [is] nothings in com- 
paryson to the Bonne Wyclif. In c. with other things 
1646. Penrith . . seems here, by c., like a metropolis 
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Southey. 3. Degrees 0/ <,'1 the positive, compara- 
tive, and superlative degrees of sn adjective or adverb 

t Compa Tiaoa, v. ME. [f. prec. tb.] 1. - 
Compare v . 1 i, a. -1626. if a. In Wyclif as 
tr. L. comparare. 

Compart (k^mpfl-xt), v . 1575. [ad. OF. 

compartir or L. compart iri.] fx. To divide 
-1605. 9. To partiuon into smaller parts 1785. 

s. The interior was comparted by willow screens 
1876. 

Compartition (kpmpaxtiTanV 1624. [f. L> 
compart iri. ] The action of comparting ; one 
of the ports so marked out and divided. 

Save tin their Temples.. which needed no Compart!- 
tions Wottok. 

Compartment (lc^mpa*jtmcnt). 1564. [a. 
F,, t as prec.] z. A division separated by 
partitions; a part partitioned off; e.g, one of 
the divisions of a railway-carriage, a large ship, 
eta ta. The proper disposition and distribu- 
tion of the parts of any design -X736. 

*. The ceiling was divided into thirty-nine compart- 
ments 1871. Comb. c. -bulkhead, one of the parti- 
tions which divide the hold of a ship into watertight 
compartments. 

t Compa -rtner. Z563.A Co-partner -1701. 

Compass (ksrmpfts),j6.l («. and^rdb.) ME. 
[a. F. compos , f. L. type *compassus, f, com- to 

? ether + 7 pas jus step. Or ? from the vb. ] z. 

Measure, proper proportion -16x9 ; due limits 
( now dial ) 1 579. fe. Artifice, ingenuity ; craft, 
cunning -1597 ; an artifice -1559. 3. An in- 

strument for taking measurements and describ- 
ing circles, consisting fin its simplest form) o! 
two straight and equal legs connected at one 
end by a movable joint. Now usu. in pi . ; also 
pair of compasses. ME. t4. A circumference, 
a circle -1655 ; anything circular in shape -i6Bx. 
tg- A circular arc, sweep, curve -1697. 8. A 

circumference, boundary, enclosing line or limit 
ME ; circuit, girth X596. 7. Circumscribed 

area; space, area, extent ME Also transf. and 
| fig, &-fig* Bounds, limits; range, reach, scope 
1 555- 0* Mus ' The full range of tones which a 

voice or instrument can produce 1597 10. 

Circuit, round ; a roundabout course or journey 
{arch.) ME. ; a circuit of time i6ox. xx. An 
instrument for determining the magnetic meri- 
dian or one's direction with respect to it, con- 
sisting of a magnetised needle turning on a 
pivot ; used esp. at sea (the Mariner's or Sea- 
man’s *.) X5X5. Also fig. 

I* Phr. By l, with measure and order, regularly. 

3 (fir, fern, forth), 
lfl 



COMPASS 


Within or <m t of c. a Things that proeeede from 
our owna care, and com passe Bacon, retches and. . 
Car compasses to bring things to their purposes Lati- 
mer. 3. Bow-compasses, beam; calltper hair - 
compasses, etc. : see these words. 5. The shaft . . flyeth 
a round compace Ascham Toxoph. 6. To touch the 
c of a wide subject Ruskin. The Duke's chase, thirty 
miles in c. Shorthouss. ' 7. Of the tryne com pas lord 
and gyde Chaucer. In the C. of a Crown piece 1710, 
(fig.) of one verse 1734. 8. Within the com passe of 

mans Wit Oik. 111. iv. ai, of our belief Fuller. 9. 
1 1 ami. 111. ii. 383. 10. They wenten in compas, I)auns- 
ingc aboute this flour Chaucer. Where 1 did be^in, 
there shall I end : My life is run his compasse Jut. C. 
v. iii. 95. Phr. To cast, fetch, go, set, take a c is. 
C. box\ see Box sb . 2 C. card', see Caro sb. % Points 
of the c.: see Point. To box the e.\ see Box r/. 1 
Azimuth c . : see Azimuth. {Note. The dtp, survey- 
ing, i>ariation compasses . etc. are varieties of tne 
Mariner's compass specially constructed for particular 
purposes.) fig. Profit is the Compasse by which 
Factious men steer their course 1649. 

B. adj, Round, cvrcul.tr, curved. (Still techn.) 
I S 2 3- 

A c ring, set round with littlo diamonds Chestkrf. 

C. adv. [Cf. inc.J tx. In compass -1587. +a. 
In a circular arc, curvedly -1655. tb. Archery. 
To shoot c. : to shoot high, so as to allow for 
the curve of the projectile -1611. 

Comb . : (sense it) c.-boiol, . needle , etc.j fc.-dial, 
a portable sun-dial adjustable by an attached c.-needle; 
-flower, -plant, a N.Amer. composite (Sitfhtum 
lacimatum) with large much-di video leaves, of which 
the lower * are said to present their faces uniformly 
north and south ’ (Asa Gray) ; -saw, a saw with a 
narrow blade for cutting out curves of moderate size; 
-timber, curved timber, esp. as used for ship-building ; 
•window, a semicircular bay-window. 

tCo-mpass, sb * 1573. Corrupt f. Compost 
-1700. 

Compass (kzrmp&s), v. 1 ME. [a. F. com- 
passer to measure : — L. type * compass arc. ] +1. 
To design (a work of art). ME. only. a. To 
contrive, devise, machinate (a purpose). Usu- 
ally in a bad sense. ME. 3. To pass or move 
round; to make the circuit of ME. Also absol. 
4. To clobe round, as a multitude; to surround, 
with friendly or hostile intent; to hem in ; occas. 
spec. ‘ to besiege, block ’ (J.) ME. Also fig. 5. 
To encircle, environ, lie round and enclose. 
Also with round , about , in. ME. 6. To sur- 
round with ME. 7. To grasp with the mind 
1576. 8. To accomplish 1549; to attain 1591. 

t9. To circumvent -164a. 10. To curve or be 

curved 1542. 

a. To compare or imagine the imprisonment of the 
King 1681. 3. The Bisquayn Ship. . wherein Magellan 
compassed tne World H. Cogan. 4. Myne enemies . . 
compassed me rounde aboute Coverdalx Ps. xxvi[ij, 6. 
fig. All the blessings Of a glad father, c. thee about 
Temp. v. i. 180. 3. Like the Sea they c. all the land 
Pope. 8. That were hard to compasse Tut el. N. l ii. 
45. To compasse such a bond lease happinesse Per. 
L L 94. so. Merry IV. hl v. xia. Hence Co*m- 
p as sable a. attainable. Co'mpassed pfl. a. fcon- 
t rived ; encircled ; circumscribed ; feurved, fcircular, 
farched. Compasser. 

f Compass, vfi 1557. [See Compass sb. 2] 
To Compost -163a. 

Compassion (k^mpoehn), sb. ME. [a. F., 
ad. late L. compassion em, f. compati (compass -). ] 
ti. Suffering together with another; fellow- 
feeling. sympathy -1625. a. Pity that inclines 
one to spare or to succour. M E. ta- Grief -1590. 

m. Every claim to c. that can arise from misery and 
distress Junius. Phr. To have it take) c. (upon, f of). 

Compa*ssion, v. rare. 158a [prob. ad. F. 
compassioner . ) To have compassion on, to pity. 
Tit . A. iv. 1. 124. Hence Compa ssionable a. 
tpitiful; pitiable (rare). 

Compassionate (k^mpsejan/t), a. 1587. 
[Latinised ad. F. compass ion n/.] x. Affected 
with, or expressing compassion , pitiful, sym- 
pathetic. ta. Fitted to excite compassion ; 
pitiable, piteous -1767. 

x. It is a fault . . to bee too c. of an Herttique Donne. 
Hence Compassionately adv., -ness. 

Compassionate (k<fmpae jW«t), v. 1598. 
[f. prec. | lo regard or treat with compassion; 
to commiserate (a person, or his distress, etc.). 

Men.. naturally c, all.. whom they see in distress 
Butler, 

Compassive (k^mpacsiv), a. 161a. [f. L. 
compass-, compati.] Compassionate, pitiful. 
Compassless, a. 1864. [f. Compass.] 
Without a compass. 

fCompassment. ME. [a.OY ,,i.compasser.] 
Compassing; contrivance, machination -1593. 
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Compatemity (kpmpAtyjnlti), ME. [ad. 

med. L. compatemitatemfi. compater godfather. | ' 
The relationship existing between godparents 
mutually, or between them and the actual 
parents of a child. 

Compatibility (k^mps«tlbi irti). 1611. [See 
next. ] The quality of being compatible; mutual 
tolerance, consistency, congruity. 

The c. of such properties in one thing Barrow, 

Compatible (k£mpse*tfb’l), a. 1490. [a. F.. 
f. L. compati (see Compassion).] fx. Sym- 
pathetic -1618. a. Mutually tolerant; capable 
of existing together in the same subject; ac- 
cord \nt, consistent, congruous. Const, with. 

a. Wedlocke and priesthod be not repugnant but c. 
of their nature More. Heat is c. with Moisture 1688. 
Hence Compa’tibleness. Compa-tibly adv. 
fCompa tient, a. ME. [a. UF., ad. L. com- 
patten tem .] Suffering along with, sympathetic, 
compassionate -1646. So tCompa'tience. 
Compatriot (k/mp^-triat, -pse*t-). 1611. 

[a. F. compatriots , ad. L, compatriot a, f. com- 
+ patriota countryman.] A fellow-country- 
man. attrib. and adj. Of the same country 1744. 

They.. are ready to think a c. braver.. and more de- 
serving than any foreigner Tucker. And Wolfe’s 
great name c. with his own Cowper. Hence Com- 
patrlo’tic a. of or pertaining to compatriots ; belong- 
ing to tiie same country. Compa’triotisni, the 
position of liemg compatriots; c. feeling or sympathy. 

Compear (k^mpivj), v. Sc. 1 450. fa. F. 
comparoir ; — L. comparcre . Cf. Appear. J ti. 
To appear -1661. 9. Sc. Law. To appear in 

a court, either in person or by counsel 1450. 
So Compea'rance. 

Compeer (k/mple*j), sb. [ME. comper , a. 
OF., f. com - +per ( peer), mod. pair L. parem. 
See Peer, Pair.] x. One of equal rank or 
standing; an equal, peer. a. A companion, 
comrade, fellow ME. Also transf. and fig. 

x. Brian Boroimhe..a c. of King Alfred and of 
Washington 1886 & He axed lodgynge . . for hym 

and his Comperys Fabyan. Dryden and several of his 
compeers Macaulay. Hence fCompoe'r v. rare , to 
equal, rival, be tbe c. of. 

Compel (k^inpe-l),©. ME. [a.O¥ .compeller 
and compellir, ad. L. compellere, f. com- + pel- 
lere. ] 1. trans . To urge irresistibly, to con- 

strain. oblige, force. 9. +To take or get by 
force, to extort -1601; to constrain (an action); 
to bring about by force, or moral necessity; to 
command 1671. 3. To force to come* go, or 

proceed; to force. Also (as in L.) : To gather 
into a company by force. Cf. cloud-compeller . 
(Now rare and poet.) 144 7. 4. To force by 

pressure, compress. Obs. *xc.fig t 1657 tfi- To 
overpower, constrain (rare) 1697. 

x. C. them to come in Luke xiv. 23. C. the Idle into 
occupation Ruskin. a. We give expresse charge, 
that.. there be nothing compell’d from the Villages 
Hen. V, iil vi. 116. He compell’d the Devil’s assent 
Flavel. 3. Compelling here and there the Stragglers 
to the Flock Swift. fj. Easy sleep their weary 
limbs compel I’d Dryden. Hence Compe’llable a. 
that may be compelled. (Const, to do, to, or absol.) 
iCbiefly in legal use.) Competent, -ant a. compel- 
ling. Compe’ller, one who compels or constrains; 
one who drives. 

Compellation (kpmpel/i*Jan). Now arch. 
1603. [*d. L- compellation cm, f. compellare. ] 

1. Addressing or calling upon any one; an ad- 
dress (arck.). 9. Addressing by a name or 
title; style of address; an appellation 1637. 

x. His c., Incline thine eare, hearken unto me 1642. 
a. The. . c. of him by his Christian name 1691, The 
name and c, of little Flocke 1643. Abraham, .agreed 
with her . . to go by the C of his sister 1654. 
Compellative (k^mpe-lAtiv). rare. 1656 
[f. compellat - f compellare + -ive. ] A word used 
as a name, title, or appellation. 

Compend (kp’mjHJnd). 1596. [ad. L. com- 
pendium. | — Compendium. 

The C. of Aldrich Sir W. Hamilton. 
tCompe*n diary, 1589. [ad. L. compendia - 
rium adj. neut. used subst.l sb. A compen- 
dium -1631 adj. Compendious, expeditious, 
brief -1815. 

tCompe-ndiate, v. 1614. [f. L. compendial-, 
compendia re.] trans. To sura upconcisely-x639. 

Compendious (tyfonpe*ndias), a. M E. [a. 

Anglo-Fr., ad. L. compend iosus ; see below and 
-ous. ] 1. Containing the substance within small 
compass, concise, summary. tfl. Of a wav, 
method, etc. : That saves time or space, expedi- 
tious, direct ; summary -1774. 
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t. Man . .an extract or c. image of the world Bacoa 
a. A way not so safe as c.. when the tyde is out 
Carew. Hence Compe*ndlou»-ly adv.. -neaa. 
Compendium (k/aipe’iidtfm). PI. -urns, 
■a. 1581. [a. L ., L compcndcre to weigh to- 

gether.] ti- A short cut. 9. An abridgement 
ol a larger work or treatise, giving the sense 
and substance, within smaller compass; an 
epitome, a summary, a brief 1589. 3. transf. 

and fig. An embodiment in miniature ; an ab- 
stract 1 60a. +4. Economy -1812. 

s.^Compendiums of mathematics and natural philo- 

£ompenetrate (k^mpemftrfit), v. 1686. 
[See Com-.] To penetrate in every part, per- 
vade. Hence Compenetra’tion. 

Compensate (kp’mpensfit, k^mpe*nsc<t), v. 
1646. [f. L. compensate, compensate, f. com- + 

bensare , freq. of pendere. ] 1 . trans . To counter- 
balance, make up for, make amends for 1656. 
Also absol. 9. intr. To be an equivalent, to 
make up for 1648. 3. trans. To make equal 

return to, to recompense or remunerate (a per- 
son) for 1814- 4- Meek . To provide with me- 
chanical compensation; to make up for (tht 
variations of a pendulum). /ra«.r.and intr. 1819. 

x. To c. their neglect H. 


More. Compensating 

f ;ooa wun gooa 1072. 10 c. to ns.. what we have 

ost Burke. a. Skill might c. for defective numbers 
Fkoude. 3. To c. yourself for your rent and sei vices 
Cuuise. Hence CompenBatingly adv. 

Compensation (kpmpen^'Jan). ME. [ad. 
L. compensationem ; see prec.1 1. The action 
of compensating, or condition of being com- 
pensated ; counterbalance, requital, recompense, 
b. Meek. The balance or neutralization of op- 
posing forces 1789. 9. Recompense, remunera- 

tion, amends 1610 b. Recompense for loss or 
damage 1804. c. Civil Law (See quot.) 1848. 

x. The Spartan idea of human life was one of strict 
c. . . you must fight for the state if it is to keep you 
Mozley. a. The c. which the borrower pays to the 
lender Adam Smith. c. Compensation.. a sort of 
right by set-off, whereby a person who has been nucd 
for a debt demands that the debt may be compensated 
with what is owing to him by the creditor Wharton. 

Comb . c.-balauce, -pendulum, in a chronometer, 
a balance-wheel or a pendulum having arrangements 
which neutralize the effect of the expansion or con- 
traction of the metal under variations of temperature. 

Hence Compensa*tionaJ a. of or relating to cs 
Compensative a. =» Compensatory. 

Compensator (kp mpena^iuj). 1837. [f. L. 

compcnsare .] One who or that which com- 
pensates; spec a contrivance for producing 
mechanical compensation, as the magnetic c. 
Hence Compensatory a. compensating. 
tCompe nse, v. ME. [a. OF. compenscr 
I., compensare. ] — COMPENSATE v. 1, 9. -1825. 
fl Compare (kohp^r, kp-mpe»i). 1928. [Fr ] 
The organizer or general director of a musical 
or vaudeville entertainment. So Co*mpfcro v. 
i Comport. 1534. [ad. L. comficrtum. ] A 
thing found out by judicial inquiry -1539. 
Compesce (k^mpe-g). V. arch. ME. [ad.L. 
comptsccre.] To restrain, repress, curb. 
fCompester, v. i6a8. [See Compost.] To 
manure -1696. 

f Compete, v.l rare. 1541. [a. F. compiler, 
ad. L. compete re to fall together, etc.] To be 
suitable, applicable, or competent. 

Compete (k^mpft), vfi 1620. [repr. L. 
competere, f. com- together + pet ere to seek, eta 
Cf. competitor .] 1. intr. To enter into or be 

put in rivalry with 9. To strive with another, 
for , or in doing , something 1795 
1. The sages of antiquity will not dare to a with 
the inspired authors 1600. a. And man competes 
with man, like foe with foe Campbell. 
Competence (kp-mpfttfna). 1594. [a. F. 
compitence , f. L. competent-, competere \ see 
Compete v . 1 and *.] ti. Rivalry fn, A suffi- 
ciency <7^-1740. 8- - Competency 3. 163a. 

4. Sufficiency of qualification, capacity 171,0; 
esp. (Law), iegal’capacity 1708; adequacy 2851. 

x Ac. of land freely allotted Massinger, 3. Ac 
is vital to content Vuuno. Robbed of c., And her 
obsequious shadow, peace of mind Worusw. 4. To 
make men act zealously is not in the c. of law Burke. 
Competency (k^mpft&isi), 1594. [ad. L. 
competentia ; see -ency.] fx. Rivalry -1638. 
fa. -> Competence a. -1734- 8- A sufficiency, 
without superfluity, of tbe means of life 1598 ; 
the condition of having a sufficient income 2596b 
4- - Competence 4. 1597. 
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a. A c. of discretion and foresight Clarendon. & 
To retire upon a c. Smiles. 4. References as to 
character and c. C Bronte. 

Competent (k?mp/tdnt), a . ME. fa. F. 
competent, and ad. L. competentem ; see COM- 
PETE v. 1 ] it* gen. Suitable, fit, proper -1791. 
a. Answering the requirements of the case (arch.) 
ME. ; sufficient in amount, quality, or degree 
ME, 8* Properly qualified 1647. 4. Law. 

Legally qualified or sufficient 1483. 5. Of 

things, etc. : Belonging to; within one's rights; 
legitimate 1614. 

a. A c. annuite for lyfF ME., liuing Tusser. A c. 
while before Christmas Evelyn. A c. reason 1597. 3. 
A matter.. allowed by all c. Judges Bentley. 4. Any 
competenie courte 1536. C. witnesses Blackstone. 
5. Though it is c. for Parliament to legislate for the 
colonies Stef hen. Hence Co'mpetently ado. 

Co mpetent ,sb. PI. also -entes. 1655. [ad. 
L. competent. ) Eccl Hist , A candidate for 
baptism. 

tCompetible, a. 1586. [app. f. L. compctere 
to be suitable, to correspond + -IBLE.] Appro- 
priate, suitable, befitting; competent -x66o. 
Also with to, with. 

Competition (k^mpArJan). 1605. fad. L. 
com pet 1 tionem ; see Compete.] 1. ‘ The ac- 
tion of endeavouring to gain what another en- 
deavours to gain at the same time' (J.); the 
striving of two or more for the same object ; 
rivalry 1608; in Comtne/ce , rivalry in the market 
* 793 - Const, for, tto. A. (with a and pi.) A 
contest for the acciuisition of something ; a 
match ; a trial of ability 1618 
l. The place will be filled by open c. (mod,). From 
c. among traders [comes] reduction of prices Bkntham. 
C. to the crown there is none nor can be Bacon (J.). 
The Priesthood, which ever hath been in some c. 
with Empire Bacon, a. For the next lot there was a 
keen c. {mod.). Comb. C.- wallah [Urdu -wild = L. 
•art us, Eng. -er] -Competitioner-, applied in 1856 to 
members of the I.C.S., then first admitted on the 
compeijtive system. Hence Competitioner, a 
competitor; one who enters a service, etc., by c. 

Competitive (kjfmpe-titiv), a. 1829. [f. L. 
com pet it-, compctere (see Compete v.' 1 ) + -1 ve .1 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by competi- 
tion; as a c. examination . 

Competitor (kjTrape titai). 1534. [a. F. 
compftitcur; see Compete v. a ] 1. One who 
competes; one who seeks an object which others 
also seek; a rival. +a. An associate -1681. 

1. They . . cannot brooke Cornjjetitors in loue Tit. A. 
ft. L 77. a. 7W Gent. 11. vi 35. Hence Compc*ti- 
torahip, the office or action of a c. Conap© e tltory 
a. belonging to competitors or competition ; competi- 
tive. So Compe’titresB, t-trice, t-trix,a female c. 

Compilation (kpmpil^-Jwi). ME. [a. F 
ad. L. comp 1 la tionem, {. compilare to Compile, j 
1. The action of compiling; see Compile v. 
a. concr That which is compiled; a literary 
work or the like formed by compilation ME. 
ta- Accumulation -1738. 

a. That all compilations a* e useless I do not assert 

i oHNsoN. So Co*mpilator, a compiler. Compi'- 

story a. belonging to a compiler or a c. 

Compile (kjfmparl),?. ME. [a. F. compiler, 
(commonly taken as) -L. compilare to plunder. 
The history is obscure.] 

I. 1. To collect and put together (materials), 
so as to form a treatise. A. To construct (a 
written or printed work) out of materials collect- 
ed from various sources ME. 1 * 3 . To compose 
(e.g. a sonnet) -1598. 

1. Compiling notes to the Iliad from Eustathius L. 
Stephen* a. To c. a Dictionary 1748. 3. L.L.L, 

tv. ill *34. 

n. tx. To heap together, pile up -1812. fa. 
To construct by putting together materials 
-168a. a* Cricket slang. To * pile up ’ (a large 
number of runs) 1884. 

3. New South Wales ‘compiled *..4x3. 1884. Hence 
tCompWement, compilation 1 concr. that which is 
comni^d. Compiler, one who compiles, fcompoaes, 
or fbuilds. 

t Compi ‘Xlge, v. [ad. L. compingvre.] To 
compress. Burton. 

Compital (kp-mpitfil), a. 1656. [ad. L. com - 
pita Us, f, compitum place where roads cross.] 
Horn. Antiq. Of or pertaining to the cross-ways, 
as a c. shrine ; also to the compitalia, an annual 
festival in honour of the Lares. Also as sb 
Complacence (kjftnplJi'dfns). Now rare* 
ME. [ad. med.L. comflacentia *■ F. complais- 
ance, t. L. complacere. ] x. Self-satisfaction. 


to. Pleasure, delight, satisfaction -1754 ; concr. 
An object of pleasure and satisfaction 1667. ta- 
Disposition to please; complaisance -1749. 

1. This c. is vayn glorye Caxton. a. A Man un- 
able to take C in wicked Persons or Things Edwards. 
concr. O Thou My sole c. Milt. P. L. hi. 376b 3. 

All people were so full of c. Butler. 

Complacency (k£mpl?i*s6nsi). 1643. [f. as 
prec. + -ENCY. ) x. The fact or state of being 
pleased with a thing or person ; tranquil satisfac- 
tion . o. spec. Self-satisfaction 1650. 3. Pleasure, 
delight (arch.) 1652. t4. Contented acquies- 

cence -1709. 5. « Complacence 3. 1651. 

s. He regards the enemies of pleasure with c 
Jowktt. a The c. of such women Bulwer. 3. The 
c of s few courtiers Fkoude. Hence tCom- 
place*nti&l a. complaisant ; -ly adv. 

Complacent (kj?rapl/i's£nt), a. 1660. [ad. 
L. complacentem ; see above. ] tx# Pleasant 
-1772. a. spec. Self-satisfied 1767. a* Obliging 
in manner, complaisant 1790. 

1. In the c. moneth of May 1660. a With c. smile 
1767. 3. The . c. flattery of Leicester Scott. Hence 
CoxnpM'cently adv. 

Complain v. [ME. compleignc, 

f. F. complaign-, complaindre : — late L. com- 
plangereA tx. trans. To bewail, lament -1700. 
Also t refi. ta. intr. To give expression to 

sorrow; to make moan, lament -1647. 8. intr 

To suffer, be ailing. (Now dial.) 1607. 4 .intr. 

To express discontent ; to murmur, grumble M E. 
With of (Now the leading use.) 1584. 5. intr . 

(ong. rejl.) To make a formal complaint to or 
before; to bring a charge 1449. 6. trans f and 

fig To emit a mournful sound 1697 ; to groan 
or creak, as a mast 172a. 

1. To complayne thedetheof the king Ld. Berners 
3. To c. 0 / ; to let it be known that one ia suffering 
from (any pain, etc.). 4. The Heat they c. of cannot 
be in the Weather Addison. Others.. c. that Fate 
Free Vertue should enthrall, to Force or Chance Milt. 
P. L. 11. 5 so. 5. Domi tins Corbulo . . complained 
before the Lords of the Senate . . that [etc.] 1598. Hence 
ComplaPn sb. complaining ( Obs . exc .poet.). Com- 
plai'nable a. to be complained of. Compl&i*ner, 
one who complains ; in Latov Complainant. Com- 
pl&i'ning-ly adv. j -ness. 

Complainant (kj?mpl/i'n&nt). T495. [a. F. 
complaign ant , complaindrc; see Complain v. 
and -ANT.] 1. Law. One who enters a legal 
complaint; a plaintiff or prosecutor. a. gen. 
One who complains 1525. Also as t adi. 

1. The same complcynaunt, not provyng the mater 
of his aeid bill to be true 1403. a. No want of com- 
plaint, nor of complainants Carlyle. 

Complaint (tyfmplri'nt). [ME., a. F. com- 
plain te \ see Complain.] x. The action of 
complaining; grieving. a. An expression of 
grief; a plaint ME. 3. Utterance of grievance 
M E. ; a statement of injustice suffered M E. 4. 
Law. A statement of injury or grievance laid 
before a court (prop, a Court of Equity) for 
purposes of prosecution and redress ; an accu- 
sation or charge; in U.S. the plaintiffs case in 
a civil action ME. 5. The subject of complaint 
1745. 6. spec. A bodily ailment or disorder 

(esp. of chronic nature) 170c 

z. For whom was maked mod) compleynt C haucer. 
a Compleynte of Pitd Chaucer (title). 3. Tho was 
complain te on every side Gower. e. The poverty of 
the clergy of England hath been tne c. of all who 
wish well to the church Swift. 6. This, was mis- 
taken for a bowel c. 1809. Hence tComplai'ntful 
a. full of c. 

Complaisance(k^*mplifza:ns,kp:mplrza-ns). 
1651. [a. F; see Complacence.] The action 
or nabitof making oneself agreeable; desire and 
care to please ; deference to the wishes of others ; 
obligingness, courtesy, politeness; (with pi.) an 
act of complaisance. 

Compleaaance t that is to say, That every man strive 
to accommodate himselfe to the rest Hobbes. For c., 
and breeding sake I'll do it Shad well How the 
complaisances we use . . shame us now Emerson. 
var. fCo-mplaiaancy (rare). 

Complaisant (kp*mpl«a:nt, kf*mpl«a*nt), 
a. 1647. la. F., pr. pple. of complaire ll 
complacere .J Disposed to please; obliging, 
courteous; accommodating. 

That's very c. . . Mr. Bayes, to be of another Man's 
Opinion, before he knows what it is V 1u.1t ns Re. 
hearsal. The French . . are c., cordial, and well-bred 
Smiles. Hence Complais&ntly adv, 
tComplanate, v. 1643. [f. L. complanat -, 
complanare ] To make plane, to flatten -17x3. 
So Co'mplanate a, made plane, lying in one 


plane, flattened. Complaxurtion, making plane 
or level, flattening out. 

Complect (k|faapie kt),v. 1523, [ad. L. com- 
plecti, in late L. complect ere. ] tx. To embrace 
(lit. and Jig.) -1657. a. To connect together; 
to interweave. Hence Comple*cted ppl. a . 1 

Compacted P ppl. a.* CLS. dial . or colloq. 
[anp. f. Complexion.] - Complexioned. 
Complement (k^mpl/m&it). sb. ME. [ad. 
L. com piemen turn, f. complete to fill up. In II 
latterly supplanted by Compliment.] 

L fi. The action of fulfilling or completing 
-1721. ta. Completeness, fullness -1677. Her. 
Fullness (of the moon) 16x0. 3. That which 

completes or makes pet feet; the completion, 
consummation ME. 4. The quantity or amount 
that completes or fills ; complete set ; totality 
1580. 5. That which, when added, completes 

a whole ; each of two parts which mutually com- 
plete each other (See quots.) 1827. 

3. Love is the c of the law and the supplement of 
theGospel Trapp. 4. Matter sufficient to make a full 
periods or c. of sence Puttenham. Brains that want 
their c. of wits Wolcott. The c. 0/ a ship : the full 
number required to man it. 5. Math. Arithmetical 
c. : the sum which, added to a given number, makes 
up unity, ten, or the next higher multiple of ten. 
Complements of a parallelogram : the two lesser 
parallelograms not on the diagonal, made by drawing 
lines parallel to the sides of a given parallelogram, 
through the same point in its diagonal. C. of an arc 
or angle t the amount which, added to the arc or 
angle, makes up 90 degrees. J If us. C. qf an interval ; 
the interval wanting to make up a complete octave, 

II. tx. A completing accessory -1692. t2. A 
personal accomplishment or quality -1636. ta. 
A ceremony, a formality -1646. 

Complement (k^mpl/mcnt), v. 1612. [f. 
prec. ) x. To make complete or perfect ; to form 
the complement to 1641. t2. ■= COMPLIMENT 
v. i, 2, 4. Hence Complementer, -or, one who, 
or that which, complements; tformerly^ C om- 
pliments r. 

Com piemen tal (kpmpl/me'nt&l), a. 1602. 
[f. Complement jA + -al.] x. Of the nature 
of a complement; complementary (to), ta. Ac- 
cessory -X655; ceremonious -1695; accom- 
plished -1636. ta- ■=■ COMPLIMENTAL 2. -1703. 

1. C. air 1 the air, soo cubic inches, which can be 
added after an ordinary inspiration [230 cubic inches). 
C. male (in Zool.): Darwin’s name lor a minute rudi- 
mentary male parasitic on the hermaphrodite in certain 
cimpeds, etc. Hence Compleme'ntally adv. 

Complementary (kpinpl/me ntari). 1599. 
[f. Complement sb. + -ary.] 

A. adj. x. Forming a complement, complet- 
ing 1836. ta- Ceremonious -1657. 

1. C. angles : two angles which together make up 
a right angle. C. colours : colours which, when mixed, 
produce white light. 

B. sb. tx. A master of accomplishments 
BJons. a. Short for ' c. colour’ 1865. 

Complete (k^mplft), 0. ME. [ad. L. com- 
pleius , complere . About 1600 often co‘mplete. \ 
x# Having all its parts or elements; entire, full, 
a. Whole; finished, ended, concluded ME. 3. 
Entire 1645. 4. Without defect ME. 5. Con- 
summate. ? Oh. 1526. 6, quasi-**/?. — Com- 

pletely. 

l Shoulders broad for c. armour fit Marlowe. C. 
intelligence Johnson. a. The space of v yeresc. 
Fab van. 3. C inability to obtain drink Kane. G. 
combustion 1854. 5. The Com pi eat Angler Walton. 

Phr. C. fitrwerx +<a) one which possesses stamens 
and pistils 1 ( 4 ) one which also possesses the floral 
envelopes. Hence Comple*te-ly adv n xxeaflL 

Complete (kpmplrt), o. 1530. [f. the adj.] 
x. trans. To bring to an end, finish, a. To 
make whole or entire 1726. 3. To make perfect 

1667. 4. To accomplish (a vow, etc. ) (rare) s68o. 

l Toct work X751, a. To c. the sense Mason, 
3. That bur femal Troop, .completed to the taste OI 
lustful appetence Milt. P. L. xi. 618. Hence tCom* 
ple*tcmcnt Completer. Completive «. com- 
pleting. 

Completion (k^mpirjan). 1657. [ad. L. 
completionem. ] The action of making complete ; 
the condition of being completed; accomplish- 
ment (of a wish, etc.). 

They may tend to the c. of the business Cromwell 
T he apparent completions of prophecy Butler. 
Completory (tymplrtdri). 1430. [ad. eccl. 
L. completorius , f. complet- ; see above.) adj. 
Having the function of completing 1659. sb. x. 
A completory thing 1650. a. «= Complins 1450. 

adj. C. of ancient, .predictions Barrow. 
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Complex (Icp'mplckfl), sb. 1659. [ad.L .com- 
plexus (cf . next) . ] A complex whole, b. J ung*t 
term for a group of ideas associated with a 
particular subject ; hence, pop. v a mental ten- 
dency or obsessiorf, as inferiority c. 1910. 

Government* taken in the whole c. of it, cannot.* 
provide Against all Emergencies 1695. 

Complex (kp-mpleks), a. 165a. fad. L. com- 
plex us, pa. pple. of complectere\ cf. complicated .] 
1. Comprehending various parts connected to- 
gether ; composite* compound, a. e\ p. Con- 
sisting of parts involved in various degrees of 
subordination; involved, intricate 1715. 

1. Ideas thus made up of several simple ones put 
together 1 call C. ; sucn as are Beauty, Gratitude, 
a Man, an Army Locke. C. fraction in A ritk. • one 
that has a fraction fot its numerator, or denominator, 
or both. (Cf. Compound.) C. number in Math . : a 
number of which part is real and part imaginary. 
Hence Co’inplexfy adv. tcollectively ; in ac. man* 
ner. Co*mpfexness. 

Complex (kjfm j >le*ks), v. rare 14701. [f. T*. 
complex-, cotnpleciere.] ti. To attach, a. To 
combine into a complex whole ; to complicate 
1658. 1 lence fComplexed, complext ppl . a. 

Comple*xedneas. tObs. 

Complexion (k^mple’kjnn), sb. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. complexionem , f. as prec. J 

I. From Rom. and med.L. 1. The combina- 

tion of qualities {cold or hot, and moist or dry), 
or of ' humours ’, in a certain proportion ; * tem- 
perament’. Obs.exc. Hist. fb. Also - ‘ humour*, 
or ' collection of humours' -1689. ta. Bodily 
or mental habit; nature -1856. 3. The colour 

and texture of the skin, esp. of the face ; orig. 
as showing the ‘temperament’. (Now the 
ordinary sense. ) 1580 tb. Face. Oth, iv ii. 6a. 
4. transf and fig 1589. 

a. Mee thinkes it is very soahry, and hot for my C. 
Haml. v. ii. 10a A very amorous c. Hums 3. Mis- 
like me not for my c. Merck. V, 11. i. 1. 4. The c. of 

the Skie Rich. //, m. ii. 194, of the times Fuller. 

II. From old L. senses, ti. Embrace {rare) 
1493. ta. Complication, combination -1725. 
Also quasi-c<7«rr. t3. - Complex sb. X.-1741 

Hence Comple*xional a. fof or pertaining to the 
(physical or mental) constitution; pertaining to the 
c. (of the skin), Comple'xionally adv . fCom* 

I de xionar y a. pertaining to the c. Complc’xion- 
esa a. pale, colourless. 

Complexion (k/mple-kjan), v. ME. [f. prec. 
sb.J ti* To constitute by combination of vari- 
ous elements -1658. a* To give a colour or 
tinge to 1612. 

Complexioned (tymple -kjand) ,///. a. M E. 
[f. prec. sb. and v.J ti. Having a (specified) 
temperament -1795. a * Having a (specified) 
colour and texture of skin 1615. Also transf 
1. A wel complexyoned body Lydg, Soul Norris. 
a. The people, .aro all fair-c. Lang, 

Complexity (k^mple-kslti). 1791. [f. L. 
complexus + -1 rY ] 1. The quality or condition 

of being complex; intricacy a. quaswwrrr. A 
complicated condition; a complication 1794 
1. C. of organisation Darwin. a The . . many-cor- 

ridor’d complexities Of Arthur’s palace Tknnnson. 
+Comple*xive, a. 1654. [a. L. complcxivusS] 
Comprehensive -167a. 

I Complexus (k^mple’ksiJs'). 1871. [f. L. com- 
+ plexus. J An interwoven structure; a complex, 

• tissue ’ 

Compilable (k^mplaiab’l), a. 1635. ff* 
Comply v. + -aule. j 1. Apt or inclined to com- 
ply; compliant. I Ob r. ta. Reconcilable -1746. 

x. The uniting of another c. mind Milt. a 1 he 
Jews .had made their religion c. and accommodated 
to their passions Jortin 

Compliance (k^mplai’&nsy 1641. [(.Com- 
ply v. +-ANCB.] ti. Complaisance -173a; ac- 
cord -172a. a. The acting in accordance with 
a desire, condition, etc. ; an acceding /a; practi- 
cal assent Often absol . ; also in bad sense. 1647. 

1. All her words and actions mixed with love And 
sweet c. Mu t. P. L. viii. 603. a. All politics necessi- 
ta/es questionable compliances W. Phillips. In c. 
with your wishes 1866, vmr. Compli*ancy. 

Compliant (kifinpUrant), a. 164a. [f.CoM- 
PLY v. J 1. Complying, disposed to comply ; 
complaisant. +a. Pliant -1793. Also as sb. Obs. 

x. CL with tha royal will Grkkn. Hence Com* 
pli*smtly adv. 

Complicacy (kp mplik&si). 1827. [f. L. 

compile atuu ] x. Complicated quality. a. A 

complicated structure, matter or condition 1849. 
a. Difficulties, complicacies, very many Carlyle. 


Complicate (k{rmpLik/t), ppl. a. 1696. [ad. 
I * complicates; see next. 1 1. Interwoven {arch.). 
a. Compound, complex {arch.) 1638 ; intricate 
167a. 3. Bot. — Conduplicate 1866. Hence 

tCo’mplicate-ly adv. ; t-nesa. 

Complicate (kfrmplikrit), v. i6ai. [f. L. 

complicate, complicare , f. com- -t- p lie are A ti* 
To fold, wrap, or twist together -1691. Ta. To 
combine intimately -1691. 3. To mix up with 

in an involved way 1673. 1“4» To compound 

-1707. 5. To make complex or intricate 1832. 

3. A disease complicated with other diseases Au- 
buthnot. 4. Ideas, .complicated of various simple 
Ideas Locks. Hence Co*mpllcated*ly adv , -ness. 
Complication (kpinplik/i-fan). 16 it. [ad. 
L. com plicat lonem, f. ns prec.J ti. The action 
of folding together; the condition of being folded 
together -1691. ta* Combination, conjunction 
-1699. 8. An involved condition or structure 

1666. 4. Complicated condition, structure, or 

nature ; involved relation 1793 ; quasi -concr. a 
complicated mass or structure 1647. 

3. 1 hat c. of probabilities by which the Christian 
history is attested Paley. 4 Amid tumult and c. 
J. H. Newman. The coexistence of a dislocation 
with a fracture, is a serious c. Holmes. 

+Co*mpllcatlve,tf. (sb.) [See Com plicate 

and-lVK. ] i. Tending to complicate. 913.1654. 

Complice (Vmplis). M75- [ a * F *» ad - 

complex , -pUcem . ) ti .gen. An associate -X734. 
a. spec . An associate in crime {arch ). Now 
Accomplice. 1581. 

x. a Hen. f\ \ i. l 163. a. To quell these Traitors 
and their compleases 1^94. 

Complicity (k^mplrslti). 1656. [f. L. com- 
plex, - flicem\ see -TY.] 1. The being an ac- 

complice. a. * Complexity 1847. 

x. The charge.. of c. in the designs of his patron 
Hallam. 

Compiler k/mplai ai). i6ra. [f. Comply v. 
+ -ER 1 .] ti. An accomplice -1649. a. One 
who complies with (any humour, fashion, etc.); 
t spec, a conformist in politics or religion 1644. 
a. In the changes of religion he was a c. Stryfk. 

Compliment (k^mpliment), sb. 1654. [a. 
F., 16th c. ad. It. complimtnto. A doublet of 
Complement; cf. also Comply. ] 1. A cere- 

monial act or expression as a tribute of courtesy, 

‘ usually understood to mean less than it de- 
clares * (J.); now, etp. a neatly-turned remark 
addressed to any one, implying praise; com- 
plimentary language, a. usually in pi. Formal 
respects 1733. 3- A complimentary gift {arch. 

or dial.) 172a. Also Jig. 

x. C. — a thing often paid by people who pay no- 
thing else Hor. Smith. In a style of c. Pope. a 
Main my compliments fb your mamma Chkstkbf. 
Hence Complfme*ntal a. t formal ; of the nature of 
a. c. j fgiven to pa> ing compliments, -ally adv. 

Compliment (lympliment), v. 1663. [a. 
F complimenter , f. compliment ; see prec.] I* 
intr. To employ formal courtesy in act or ex- 
pression. a. trans. To address with formal 
expressions of civility, etc.; to pay a compliment 
to ; to flatter with delicate praise 1735. Alsoyf^. 
3. To congratulate formally (up)on 1717. 4. 

spec. To present with as a mark of courtesy 1717. 

x. Believe me, I never c. Jamb Austkm. 3. To c. 
a boy on his progress 1884. 

Complimentary (kpmplirnemt&ri), a 1716. 
[f. prec. +-ary,J Expressive of, conveying, or 
of the nature of a compliment* 

Compline* complin (ty-mplin). [ME. cum - 
plic, a. OF. ; — L completa (sc kora). The 
forms compel in (13th c.), complin, are obscure. 
The Anal e is modem and unhistorical J In 
Catholic ritual : The last service of the day, 
completing the services of the canonical hours ; 
also, the hour of that service. Also attrib. 

At complyn hyt was y.bore To the beryynge, That 
noble corps of Jbesu Cryrt Shorkham. 
fCo-mplish, v. [ME. comply sscn t a. OF. 
complies-, complir , repr. L. complere ; see Com- 
plete.] 1. To fill up 1450. a. Tofulhl-1596. 
Hence TCo'mpllahment. 

Complot (kp-mplpt), sb. Now rare . 1577. 

| a. F. ; of uncertain origin. In Shaks., etc., 
also stressed complo't ] A covert design planned 
in concert; a conspiracy, a Plot 
To lay a c. to betray thy Foes Tit. A. % U, *47. 

Complot (k^mplp’O, v . Now rare . 13791. 
[ a. E computer; see prec] 1. intr To com- 


bine in a plot. a. trans . To combine in plot- 

ting (some act, usually criminal) 1593. 

a. To plot, coniriue, or c. any ill Rich. If, 1. iii. 189^ 
Hence tComplo'tment* conspiracy t secret plan* 
Complo'tter* a conspirator. 

Complutensian (k^mplute'nsi4n), a. 1660. 
[f. L. Complutensis. 1 Of or belonging to Com- 
plutum , a town in Spain, now Alcald de No- 
na res, as the C. Polyglot , published at Alcald. 
(jCompluvium (k^mplM-vinm). 183a. [L.J 
Rom. Antiq. A square opening in the roof of 
the atrium, through which fell the rain-water 
oollected from the roof. 

Comply (kjfmpbi*), vA 160a. [repr. L. com- 
plere to Complete ; cf. Supply. Influenced 
bpr Ply. ] ti. trans. To fulfil (rare) -1634. ta. 
7 o observe the formalities of civility (with any 
one) -1639. td> To be complaisant with, to, 
in conduct or action -1683. 4. To accede, or 

consent to 1650. Also absol. tfi. To accord 
with or together -1655. t6. trans . To conform 

to -1683. +7. To ally oneself with -1651. t8. 

Of a thing ? To fit. Const, with (fo). -1704. 

3 Willing to flatter and c. With the rich Ethehkpgb. 
t To c. with (intr.): to accommodate. oneself to (cir- 
cumstances, etc.); to conform to (opinions, customs, 
etc.); also absol, 4. How reddy we are toe. with his 
desire 1650. He that complies against his will Is of 
bis own opinion still Butler Hud. iil iii. 547. 6. To 
tny sad tears c. these notes of yours I>rumm. op 
Hawth. 8. To make the Jewish Year c. with the 
Solar Year Hkarnb. 

t Comply*, v.* rare . 1611. [app f. L. com- 
plicare. ] i. irons. To compose by intertext 11 re. 

: a. To enfold. Herrick. 

Compo (kp*mp^). 1823. [Short for composi- 
tion, composite. J x. Stucco, cement. Also attrib , 
a. A metallic or other composition X879. 8* A 

composition paid by a debtor. 4. attrib. — 
Composite 1878. 

tCompo*ne, v. ME. [ad. L. componerc.'] I* 
trans. To compose >1848. a. intr. To com- 
pound -1645. 

Compo-nd, compony* a. 157a. fa. OF. 

comport nil, also couponnf, ? f. L. componere, or 
OF coupon .] Her. Composed of a row of 
squares of two alternate tinctures var. tCom- 
po’ned ppl. a. 

Component (k^fmpi?b*nentV 1645. [ a d- L. 
componentem. ) adj. Composing, making up, 
constituent 1664. sb. A constituent part or cle- 
ment. 

eulj. Thy c. dust Southey. Hence Compo'nenc J, 
composition (rare). 

I Comport (kffmpotMt), 0. 1565. [ad. L. com- 
port are and F. com porter. ] fx. trans. To bear 
-1818. a. ref. To conduct or behave oneself; 
to behave 1616. Also t intr. (for refl.) -1734. 
t3. lit. To collect (rare) -1660. 

». To c. with (intr.): to bear with. a. He com- 
ported himself with extraordinary courage Woodheag 
To c. with (intr.): to accord with; to befit. 

Phr. t Toe the pike-, to carry it grasped near the 
middle and pressed to the right side of the body, 
with the point raised. Hence tCompo*rtable a. 
tCompo'rtance, bearing, behaviour; accordance. 
fCoraporta'tion, collecting; a collection. 

fComport (k^mpo-’jt ), j^. 1 1635 [f. as prec.] 
x. The action or position of comporting a pike 
-1690. a. Comportment -1700. 

a I . .mark'd their rude c. Drvdkn. 

Co-mport, sb* 1771. [app. abbrev. of 
comportier (1764), var. of COMPOTlttR, infl. by 
Compote.] A dessert dish raised upon a stem. 

Com p o r tment (k^mp6**Jtment). Now rare. 
1599. [a. F. comportement.] Personal bearing* 
carriage; behaviour. 

Ceremoniall in his outward c. Sandve 

fCompo*aaL 1630. [f. C ompose + -al.] The 
action of composing -1700. 

Co mposant, comozant, corrupt ff. Cor- 
posant, q. v. 

Compose (k/mp^i-z), n. 1481. [a. F. aa> 

poser , f. com- 4- poser ; — Rom. posa re ■ late L*. 
pausare ; see P osr. Repose. The sense is that 
of L. -ponere. but there is no connexion in origin. 
See Componb.] 

L ti. trans . To make by putting together 
parts or elements; to make up, frame, fashion* 
produce -1788. a. T o constitute 1665 ; pass. 
1541. 3. spec. To make or produce in literary 

form, to write as author (poetry, essays, or the 
like) 1483. Also absol. 4. Mm. To invent and 
put into proper form 1597* to set to music 1691* 
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Also absol. 5. Print To set tip (type); to set 
up (an article, etc.) in type 1637. Also absol. 
0. To put together so as to make a whole; spec. 
In artistic use 1655; intr \ (for re/.) to admit of 
artistic grouping 1898. 

1. So well compos’d a man DTJrvet. a He Is 
compos'd and fram'd of trcacherie Much Ado v. i. 357. 
3 To c a philosophical poem Wordsw. Easier to 
criticize than to c. Parr. 6 . Symmetry without pro- 
portion is not composition, lo c. is to arrange un- 
equal things Rif skin. 

1L fra To settle f adjust, arrange 1563. 
Also absol. 

To c. a difference Hums, the country Froude. 

I1L x. tram. To adjust to any attitude, to 
■ make up ’ 1606 ; +to dispose, to order -1674. 
a. To arrange, adjust; to lay out (a dead body) 
1677. 3. 1 o make calm or tranquil 1607. 

1. Toc.oneselfto write 1716, to sleep 1707. a. Toe. 
one's c ountenance Thackeray. 3. To c. this midnight 
noise Prior. For Heaven's sake, Amanda, c. your- 
self Mrs. Ouphant. Hence Compo'sea ///. a. 
fmade up of part*; ^elaborately nut together ; made 
calm or tranquil ; calm and sen-possessed (opp. to 

J xcitcd) ; Her. = Co m 1*0 n A. Compo*aodly adv. 

^ompoaedness, c. state or quality. 

Composer (kfjmp0«*z9j). 1561. [^Compose 
v. + -ER L ) 1. One who or that which composes 

(see Compose v.). 9. One whocomposes music. 
(The usual sense, w hen used without defining 
words.) 1597. 

s. Composers of green Arthurs 1693, of Tragedies 
Holland. A Printer's C 1708. Composers of the 
soul Hammond, a. The well studied coords of some 
choice c. Milton. 


Composing (kprap^’iit)'), vll. sb. 1574. [f. 
Compose v.] The action of the verb Compose. 

Comb, fin sense I. 5 of the verb): c. -frame, the 
frame at which a compositor stands ; -rule, a brass 
or steel rule against which the type is set in ac.-stick, 
• setting-rule 1 -stand - composing-frame t -Stick, 
an instrument, now of metal, of adjustable width, in 
which the t) pc is set before being put on a galley. 

Composite (kp’mjxfcit, -fkffrapp’zit), a. and 

sb. 1500. Lid. L. comOositus, comport ere .] 1. 

Made up of various parts or elements ; com- 
pound 1678. a. Arch, The name of the fifth 
of the classical orders, being 'composed of the 
Ionic grafted upon the Corinthian*. At first 
Compost fa (sc. columna). 1563. 3. Bot. Belong- 

ing to the N.O. Compositx , In which the hend 
is imde up of many florets sessile on a common 
receptacle, and surrounded by a common invo- 
lucre of bracts ; ns the daisy, etc. Also sb. A 
plant of this order. 183a. 4. In various techn. 

uses (see quots.) 1845. 

1. We cannot decompose what Is not already c. 
Sir W. Hamilton. C. number (Math.): one which 
is the product of two or more factors, greater than 
unity. a. C. arch: ‘the pointed or lancet arch' 
(Gwilt). 4 .Ac. vessel: one built of both wood and 
iron. C. carriage: a railway carriage with compart- 
ments of different classes. C. rand it : oue made of 
stearic acid and the stearin of coco-nut oil. C. sailing 
f Naut .) a combination of g.eal-circle and parallel 
railing. 

B. sb. ti. A component part (rare) 1657. 9. 

A compound 1656. 3. Gram A compound 

word or term (rare) 1708. 

Hence Co’mposlte-ly adt'., -ness. 
Composition (k^mprfzi jw). ME. [a.F.,nd. 
L. compositionem ; see Com pon Band Compose. 1 

I. 1. The action of combining; the fact of 


being combined ; combination (of parts or ele- 
ments of a whole), a. The forming (of any thing) 
by combination of parts, etc. ; formation, con- 
struction 1555. 3. Orderly arrangement ; order- 
ing (arch.) 1598. 4. Specifically : # 
f>. m Synthesis 1370. b. Combination of factors, 
ratios, forces, or elements, so as to produce a . com- 
pound resultant 1557. C. Cram. The combination of 
two Cor more) words to form one compound word 
1530, d. The art of constructing sentences and of 
writing prose or verse *353. 6. 'the practice or art 

of literary production 1577. f, The action or art of 
disposing the parts of a work of art, so as to form 
a harmonious whole 1695. g. The action or art of 
composing music 1397. h. Printing. 1 he setting up 
of type 1 the composing of matter for printing 183a. 
i. The settling of * debt, liability, etc., by some 
mutual arrangement ; compounding 1557 * _ 

s. The C. of Atomes in Bodies Grew, a The c. of 
a pudding Golubm. 4. a- As in Mathematicks, so in 
Natural Philosophy, the investigation, .by the method 
of analysis, ought ever to precede the method of c. 
N kwton. Fallacy of c. (Logic) : the fallacy of argu- 
ing that what is true of each of several things is true 
of all taken together, to. C. offerees \ the uniting of 
two or more forces Into one, which shall have the 


seme effect. d. AD candidates must pass in Latin 

C rose c. (mod.). e. [Dryden’s] haste of c. Johnson. 

To come to C, and lose one half of the Debt to 
save the rest 1707. 

II. x . The manner in which a thing is com- 
posed; constitution, make, with reference to 
ingredients ME. a. The state or quality of 
being composite 1541. 3. Mental or fbodily 

constitution 1593. 4. Artistic manner, style 

1532. tfi. Consistency. Oth. 1. iii, x. 

1. Thee, of white light Brewster, a, Rich. TT, it. 
1 . 73. Whatever there is of the man of business in my 
c. Lamb. 4 The c. of a speech Stanhope, of a natural 
landscape Poe. 

III. The product, x. quast-concr . A combina- 
tion, aggregate, mixture of 1551. a. concr. A 
substance formed by combination of various in- 
gredients (in techn. uses often shortened to 
Compo) 1555. g. A literary, artistic, or other 
intellectual pioduction 1601. 4. An agreement 
(arch.) ; a contract, a treaty (arch.) ; a com- 
promise ME. 5. A compounding for some 
claim or liability; spec, an agreement by which 
a creditor accepts part of a debt, in satisfaction, 
from an insolvent debtor 1570; the sum paid 
1581. Also at t rib. 

1. Every soil is a c. of different earths 1765. 3. 

Aldheim'a Latin compositions 1774. Handel's com- 
positions Burney. 5. The Irish admitted the c. or 
fine for murder Hallam. 

Comb. 1 c.-doth, a waterproof material made from 
long flax, used for trunk-covers, etc. ; -deed, a deed 
for effecting a composition (see 1 1 1. 5) between a debtor 
and creditors ; -I ace ( Crystallogr ,) «■ composition- 
plane \ •metal, a kind of brass composed of copper, 
zinc, etc., used for the sheathing of ships; C. pedal, 
an organ pedal which acts on a number of stops at 
once; -plane 0 Crystallogr.), the common plane or 
base between the two parts of a twin crystal. I 

Compositive (k^mp^zltiv), a. 1601. [ad. 
L. compositivus.] ti- Of composite nature or 
character -1687. a. Synthetic 165a, 
Compositor (kjfmpfrziuj). ME. [a. AF. 
compos 1 tour, ad. L. compositorem ; see Com pon k , 
Compose.] +1. One who composes -1533. a. 
Printing. A type-setter X569. Hence Com- 
posltoTlal a. of or pertaining to composers or 
compositors. 

CompO"ftitOU8, a. rare. 1859. [f. Bot L. 
Composite. ] — Composite a. 3. 

|| Compos mentis(kfrmpfs me ntis ),ad/.phr. 
1679. 1 L. J Having control of one's mind, in 

one's right mind. Also simply compos. 

Compo'ssible, a. 1638. [bee Com-.] Pos- 
sible in coexistence with something else, 
j Compost (kp-mp^st), sb.l ME. [a. OF. 

I., compositum , compostum. 1 1. A composition, 

combination, compound 1640. +9. Cookery. 

Compote -i6ot. 3- A prepared manure or 
mould 1587. Als ojig. Also attrtb. 

3* jdg- Martyrs ashes are the best c. to manure the 
church Fuller. 

i Co mpOst, sb. 2 1535. [a. OF., corrupt f. 

compot : — late L. computus .] * Computus; esp. 
a calendar -1656. 

Compost (kp*mp^st),». 1499* [a. OF. corn- 
poster to manure. ] x. To treat with compost, 
to manute. 9. To make into compost 1899. 

Compo&ture(kj7mpp*stiiu). Now dial. 1607. 
[a. F., ad. L. compos(i)tura . Cf. posture, im- 
posture. ] x. Composition, composure 16x4. 
9. Compost, manure 1607. 

Composure (k^mpdogiiu). 1599.^ [From 
compose ; after enclosure, etc.] ti. — Composi- 
tion, in nearly all senses, s. Composed con- 
dition of mind, feelings, etc. ; calmness 1667. 

a. To whom the Virgin Majestic of Eve. .With sweet 
austeer c. thus reply*d Milt. P. L. ix. 870. 

Compotation (kpm petP 'Jan) . 1593. [ad.L. 
compotationem .] A drinking together, drinking- 
bout, symposium. So Co’mpotator, a fellow- 
drinker. Compo -tatory a. 

Compote (kp-rap^t). 1693. [a.F. ; see Com- 
posite, Compost.] i. Fruit preserved in syrup, 
b. A dish of fruit salad or (mixed) stewed fruit 
1863. ||a. A manner of preparing pigeons 1769. 
[iCompotier (kpmpdtle-j, || k oft pot y*). 1755. 
[a. Fr„ f. Compote.] - Comport sb* 
Compound (k£m pound), v. [ME. com- 
pounen, - fownen , ad. OF. compon[d)re L. 
componere ; see COMPONB, and EXPOUND.] 

I. f 1. trans. To put together; to apply -x66a 
9. To combine, mix (elements, etc.) ME. Also 1 
t intr, (for re/.). 3. To make up by the com- j 


binatkm of elements ME 4. To compose ; to 
form ME.; tto constitute, as elements -1691. 

a. Thus Baugh I fait and eotbe oompouoed Chaucer. 
Shake, Bonn. Ixxi. j. 1 . .did c. for her A certain© 
stuffs C/mb. v. v, 854. 4. To c. a riddle Jowett, an 

army of great strength Raleigh. 

II. ti. traits. To settle (disturbance, strife, 
etc.) -1757. a. To compromise (a matter) 1659. 
3. To settle or discharge a debt, or other 
liability, by an agreement for the payment of a 
sum of money, or the like 1665. t4- intr. To 

agree , make terms (with, for) ME. 6* To come 
to tt'rms by mutual concession 1598; to come to 
terms and pay for\ to compromise; to pay 1555. 
6. To settle with creditors and pay a percentage 
in discharge of their full claims 1654. 7. To 

accept a composition in lieu ot one s full claims, 
etc. 1611; hence, to accept terms of settlement 
in lieu of prosecution 1576. 

1. To c. a quarrell Tam. Shv. x. u. sB. a. To c 
a suit Cruise. 3. Pitkin, .has compounded his debts 
for 8i. bd. in the pound Luttsell. To c. a felony 1 
to forbear prosecution for s consideration. So Toe. 
an information. 5. C. f and share the prize Quarles. 
Their purses c. for their follies Sis T. Browne. C. 
for Sins they are inclin'd to By damning those they 
have no mind to Butler Hud. l L 215. flu He failed 
..compounded, and went to America Franklin. 
Hence Compou’ndable a. capable of being com- 
bined or commuted for money. Compou'nder, one 
who compounds, in the various senses of the vb.j 
Hist. One of those who wished for a restoration of 
James II on conditions. Compoundneas- 
Compound (kfm pound), a. ME. [Grig, 
pa. pple. of compoune, compone (see Compound 
v.).j Made up by the combination of elements 
or parts; composite ME.; combined, collective 
171 1. 

The Gryphona those c animals 179& 

Phrases, a. Surg. und Mod. in c.fraeiuro, usually 
fracture of a bone, with a coexisting skin wound widn 
which it communicates, to. A rith. and A Ig. U) Made 
up by combination of several elements, as in ^ fraction , 
a fraction of a fraction 1 c. number, a composite 
number 1 c. quantity (in Alg.), a quantity consisting 
of more than one term; (in Arith.) a quantity ex- 
pressed in terms of various denominations, as pounds, 
shilling^ and pence; c. ratio, the ratio formed by 
multiplying together the antecedents, and also the 
consequents, of two or more ratios. (£) Dealing with 
numbers of various denominations, as in c. addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, (c) Proceeding 
by other than simple process, as c. interest, Proportion, 
c. A rchit. C. order \ Composite order, a. fool, and 
Bot. Consisting of a combination of individual or- 
ganisms, as c. animal, eoophyte, coral, etc., or of 
simple parts, as c. eye, stomach, /outer, fruit, leaf, 
umbel, etc. a. /deck, end Pkysus, as in c. engine, 

a condensing engine in which the mechanical action 
of the steam is begun in one cjlindcr and ended in 
a larger cylinder; c. microscope, one in which not less 
than two lenses are employed ; c. motion, that which 
is produced by two or more forces, acting hi different 
directions, on the same body, at the same time ; c. 
screw. L. Plus, in c. interval, one exceeding an 
octave; c. time, time or rhythm, usu. in multiples of 
three, in which each bar is made up of more than one 
bar of simple time. g. C. householder ; a householder 
whose rates are included in his rent, and paid by the 
landlord. J 

Compound (k/?*m pound ), 1530. [The 

adj. used subsL ] i. qua si- concr . A combina- 
tion of elements 1621. a. concr. A compound 

substance 1611, word 1530, thing 1890. t3.A 
thing made up -1 773. 4. Compounding 1671. 

s. Ac. of Two very different Liquors Addison, s. 
These most poysonous Compounds (i. e. compounded 
drugs) Cyntb. l v. 9. 

Compound (kpm pound), j#. 2 Anglo- Ind. 
1679. [prob. f. Malay kampong enclosure.] 
The enclosure within which a residence or 
factory (of Europeans) stands, in the East; also, 
any similar enclosure round native houses. 

Comprador (kpmpr&dd«’i). 1615. [a. Pg. 
late L. comparatorem, f. comparers to provide, 
purchase. ] 1. Formerly, anative house-tie ward. 
Obs, in India, s. Now, in China, a native ser- 
vant, employed as head of the native staff, and 
as agent, by European bouses. 
Comprecation (kpmprfk/i-Jsn). 1635. [ad. 
L. com precat ionem. ] A praying together, joint 
supplication. 

Comprehend (kpmprfhe'nd) , w. ME. [ad. 
L. comireheudert, t com- + prektndert.] tx. To 
lay hold of -1650; tto overtake, or attain to; 
tto accomplish -1607. a. To grasp with the 
mind, take in ME. a- To apprehend with the 
senses, esp. sight. [L. mmfnkendere vim.\ 
ME. t4- To embrace or describe summarily 
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~i6xa. 5. To take in, include, comprise, con- 
tain ME. Also irans/. and Jig. 

a To c. is to know a thing as well as that thing can 
be known Donne. 4. All precepies concemyng 
kinges, are in effect comprehended, in those two 
Remembrances Ba^Oi. 5. In this boke 1 cannot 
comprehende. .y* sege of Rone 153a A single term 
to c. both divisions oT the. . period Lyell. As able to 
e. the sea in a cockle-shell x66a Jig. As muche ioye 
as bene may comprehende Chaucer. Vnder lesse 
then three lines, can no figure be comprehended 157a 
The Air, comprehending the Earth Stormy Hence 
Comprehcnder (rant). Comprehe*ndible a. rare, 
comprehensible. Comprehe'ndingly adv. 

Comprehensible (kpmprfhe'nsfb’l), a . 
1529. [ad. L. com prehen sibitem ; see Compre- 
hend and -able, f i. That may be comprised 
or contained. 9. That may be grasped : Tpalp- 
able -1*579; intelligible 1598. 

x. He is not comprehensyble nor circumscribed no 
where More. a C. to the meanest capacity 1815. 
Hence Comprehenaibi'lity, quality of being c. So 
Comprehe'nsiblenesa. Comprehensibly adv. 
Comprehension (kpmpri'he’nfan). 1541. 
[ad. L comprehensionent . Cf. K comprehen- 
sion.'] x. The action of comprehending, com- 
prising, or including; the fact of being so com- 
prehended or comprised ; spec, in Rhet. (see 
quots.). 9. The faculty of comprehending; 
comprehensiveness 1614. fg. A summation of 
any matter -1684. 4- Logic. The sum of the 

attributes comprehended in a concept 1725. 5. 

The action, condition, or faculty of comprehend- 
ing with the mind; understanding 15 . .. t6. 

Physical grasping -1768. 

1. In the Old Testament there is a close c. of the 
New, in the New an open discovery of the Old 
Hooker. Comprehension , a.. figure, whereby the 
name of a whole is put for a parti or that of a part 
fora whole ChambrrS ( C>’c 4 An Act of C. ..for ad- 
mitting of all persuasions in religion to the public 
observation of their particular worship Pbpys. 5. 
The c. which she hath of God Hooker. A .. con- 
stitution, beyond our c. Butler. Hence fCompre- 
bfi*naional a. rare, comprehensive. 

Comprehensive (kp mprf he'nsiv), a. 1614. 

lad. L. comprehensions , f. comprehens-, compre- 
hende re\ see Comprehend. Cf. F. comprihen- 
sif, -ive. ] 1 . gen. Characterized by com prehen- 
sion ; comprising much ; of large content or 
scope; occas., compendious. 9. Characterized 
by mental comprehension 162& 3. Logic. In- 

tensive 1725. 

1. His Aim is more C Stanley. s. C knowledge 
1641. He [Chaucer Imust have been a man of a most 
wonderful c. nature Dryden. Hence Comprehe'n- 
aiye-ly adv., -nesa. 

tComprehe-naor. 1653. [See prec.] One 
who has attained to full comprehension, fin 
17th c. Divinity, with reference to Philipp, tii. 
12-13.) 

Thou art yet a traveller, they [Saints] comprehensors 
Br. Hall. 

fCompre-nd, v. ME. — Comprehend 
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+Compre*8byter. 1600. [See Com-J A 
fellow-presbyter -1650. 

Compress (k£mpre*s), v. ME. [a. OF. com- 
presser, ad. L. compressare, freq. of comprimere. 
Usually treated as repr. compress-, comprimere . ] 
1. To press together, to squeeze; Surg. to close 
by compression 9. To squeeze together, so as 
to make more firm and solid ME. ; to reduce in 
volume by, or as by, pressure ; to condense, 
concentrate 1677. ^3*/g. To keep under re- 

straint -1847. +4. To embrace sexually -1725. 

z. To c. an artery Marry at. a. To c. a sponge 1789, 
air Hale, water Tyndali- thoughts Burke. To 
collect and c. feeble rays of light 1851. Hence Com- 
pre-aaingly t idv. 

Compress i kjrmpres), sb. 1599. [a. F. com- 
ptesse, ad. L* compressa , from compressus ; see 
prec. 1 x. Surg. A soft pad of linen lint, etc., 
used with a bandage, to maintain due pressure 
on any part In hydropathic use, a piece of 
doth, wetted with water, and tightly covered 
with an impervious bandage, applied to the 
body for the relief of inflammation. 9. A 
machine for pressing cotton-bales, etc. 1874. 
Compressed (kfmprc-st),///. a. ME. [f. 
Compress v. ] l. Pressed together closely, so 
as to occupy small space; pressed into a smaller 
volume; condensed; e&sojtg. 9. Having the 
two opposite sides nearly plane or flat 1668. 

Compressed air engine x an engine operated by 


compressed air, as an elastic substitute for steam. 
Hence Compre*Esedly adv. 

Compressibility (k^mpreslbrllti). 1691. 
[ f. next; cf. F. compressibiliti. J The quality of 
being compressible; esp. in Physics , the quality 
in virtue of which the volume of a gas, etc., may 
be diminished without decrease of its mass. 
Compressible (k^mprcslb’l), a. 1691. [f. 
Compress v. (referred to L. compress-us) + 
-ible. J That may be compressed; capable of 
compression ; applied to a feverish pulse, which 
seems to vanish under pressure. 
Compression ^kfhnprejan). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. compressions ; see Compress t/.j 1. 
The action of compressing; sAsoJig. 9. A state 
of being compressed; also Jig. 1603. 3. Surg. 

Short for ' compression of the brain ’ 1847. 

a. C. of thought Johnson, of heart Farrar. Hence 
Compre’Bsional a. 

Compressive (k/mpre-siv), a. 1572. [f. L. 
compress -, comprimere. So F. compressif -ive. J 
Having the attribute of compressing ; tending 
to compress. Hence Compre'Eslvely adv. 

Compressor (k^mprew). 1839. [a. L.] 

One who or that which compresses. Spec. a. 
Anal. A muscle which compresses a part. b. 
Surg. An instrument for compressing a nerve, 
artery, duct, or other part ; also a tourniquet, 
c. An instrument for compressing objects in 
microscopical investigations; called also com- 
pressorium. d. Naut . An iron lever for check- 
ing or stopping the chain-cable as it runs out. 
e. Cun. A mechanism for piessing a gun- 
carriage to Its platform during the recoil f. A 
machine for compressing air; an air-compressor. 
Compressure (k^mpre’/'u-i, -ax). 1644. [f. 
L. compress comprimere . ] Compressing ; pres- 
sure together; trepression. 
fCompriest A fellow-priest. Milt. 
■j-Comprint, v. rare. 1634. [See Com-.] To 
share In printing; as the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge shared with the King's Printer 
and the Company of Stationers the right to 
print privileged books -1684. 

The meaning * to print surreptitiously another's 
copy ’and Comprint sb. are mod. dicL fig menu. 

Comprisai (k^mprai-zAl). ? Obs. 1643. [f. 
Compk ise v . + -AL. J The action of comprising ; 
a compendium. 

Comprise (k/mprai*z), v. Also 7-9 com- 
prize. ME, [f. F. comprendre (pa. pple. com- 
pels) : — L. comp render e , contr. from compre- 
hcndere\ cf. apprise , surprise . J fx. To lay hold 
on, seize; Sc. to 'attach* -1637. ta. To take 
in (mentally), comprehend -1680. 3. To in- 

clude, embrace; to comprehend compendiously 
ME. 4. To contain, consist of 1481 ; toextend 
to, cover 1541. ts- To put together (a treatise) 
-1628. +fl. To constitute (rare) -J794. 

3 Behold a Nation in a Man comprised Dryden. 
4. The house comprises box-room, nine bed-rooms, 
etc. (Mod. Adv/.). Hence Compri'aable a. 
fCo-mprobate, v. 1531. [f. L. comprobat 
comprobare , f. com - intensive + probare. ( Irons. 
To prove, confirm; to approve -1660. So 
tCo'mprobate pa. pple. fComproba'tion. 
+Comprodu*ce, v. rare. 1630. [Ser.CoM-.] 
Irans. To produce together (with) -1674. So 
tComprodu'ctlon, production in combination, 
joint product. 

Compromise (kfrmpnfmaiz), sb. ME. [a. 
F. com promts , ad. L. compromissum, compro- 
mittere ; see Com PR omit. J ti. A joint promise 
or agreement made by contending parties to 
abide by the decision of an arbiter. ME. only. 
9. Arbitration 1479. 3. Arrangement of a dis- 
pute by concessions on both sides; partial sur- 
render of one’s position, for the sake of coming 
to terms; the terms offered by either side 1 516. 
4 .fig. Adjustment for practical purposes of rival 
courses of action, systems, theories, etc., by the 
surrender of a part of each 17x1; anything that 
results from or embodies such an arrangement 
179 7. 5. A putting in peril, exposure to risk 
or suspicion; see Compromise v. 4. 1603. 

3. War'd he hath not, But basely yeelded vpon 
com prinrne, That which his Ancestors atchieu'd with 
blowes Rich. //, 11. i. 133. 4. Logic admits of no c.i 
the essence of politics is c. Macaulay. All virtue is a 
c. between opposite motives and inducements Godwin. 
Compromise (kp-mprAnaiz), v. 1596. [f, 
the sb ; in some uses replacing COMPROMIT. ] 


1 1 .To adjust or settle (differences, etc. ) between 
parties. Alsoyf^. -1798. 9. Of the parties : To 
settle by mutual concession 1679. 8* *a/r. To 

come to terms by mutual concession 1656. 4. 

To expose (oneself, one's own or anothers repu- 
tation, credit, etc.) to risk or danger, to imperil; 
to involve In a hazardous course, to commit 
(oneself) 1696. 

x. fTo be compromised', to be agreed by compro- 
mise (Merck. V, l. iil 79). a. With much difficulty, 
the dispute was compromised Macaulay. 3. To in- 
duce him toe. on those terms Richardson 4. It 
behov'd him not to C. bis Honour and bis Reputation 
1696. Hence Compromiser, tone who acts as 
arbiter 1 one who compromises or advocates com- 
promise. Co*mpromisingly adv. 
tCompromi'salon. ME. [ad. med.L. com- 
promissionem . j x. Submission to An arbitrator 
for decision -1524. 9. Election by compromise, 

i. e. by agreement of the electing body to entrust 
the election to one or more of its members. 
Hist. ME. 3. A compromising -1624 
Compromit (kpmprJm'it), v. ML. [ad. L. 
comp romi Here. The ppl. stem compromiss- gave 
Compromise ] tx. rcjl. (and pass.) To bind 
themselves mutually (see Compromise sb. a) 
-1565. ta. Irans. To refer to arbitration -1606. 
Also Jig. t8- To settle by arbitration -1693. 

Also p/r. +4. To delegate to another or others 
one's right of voting in an election -1573. fl. 
U.S. (Obsolescent.) — Compromise v . 4. 1787. 
Com provincial, a. 1590. [See Com-.] Of 
or belonging to the wme piovince. As sb. A 
bishop of the same province 1642. 

|| Compsognathus (kftnpsp gn&p#s). 1878. 
[ mod.L., f. Gr. uofx\p6s elegant + yvaOt* ] Ra- 
lston/. A genus of reptiles, remarkable for their 
bird-like affinities. Hence Compao'gnathous 
a ; Compao'gnathld a. and sb (a member) of 
the family Compsognathidx (order Demosauria) 
to which these creatures belonged 
fCompt, a. ME. [ad. L. comptus , comere.] 
Dressed, as to the hair; more gm., trim, spruce, 
polished. Also /ran sf.- 1693. Hence tCo*mptly 
adv . tCo*mptneas. 

Compt, Comptable, etc. ; Bee Count, etc. 
Compter (kcnrnUx). ME. Old spelling of 
Counter sb. % formerly used in all senses, and 
from 17th c as : The name of certain city prisons 
for debtors, etc. , in London, Exeter, etc. 

|| Comptoir (k^htwar). 1722. [Fr.] A com- 
mercial agency or factory (in a foieign country), 
Comptonite (kp*mptanait). 1822. [fl Earl 
Comp/on, who brought it from Vesuvius.] Min. 
— Thomsonite. 

Comptrol, etc. ; see Control, etc. 
Comptroller (k/nirdb’lai). An erroneous 
spelling of Controller, introduced 41500; 
still retained in certain official designations 
Hence Comptrollership. 

Compulsative (k^mpn-lsAtiv), a. [f. L. 
compufui/-, compuhare, freq. of compel /ere; see 
Compel and -tvs.] Of the nature of compul- 
sion, compulsory. Haml. I. i. 103. Hence 
Compu'lsatively adv. 

fCom pulsatory ^kjfrnpx’-ls&tari), a. 1603. 
[f as prec. + -or Y. j Of the nature of or subject 
to compulsion; compulsory -1827. Hence 
Compu'ls&torily adv. 

Compulse (kjfriiptrls), v . ? Obs. ME. [See 

prec.] tx. irans. To compel* force - 1632. 

To force to move. (Cf. repulse.) CARLYLE. 
Compulsion (tympD-lfan). 1469. [a. F., ad. 
L compulsionem .] The action, or an act, of 
compelling, or the condition of being compelled; 
constraint, obligation, coercion. 

Wherefore was there such c. us'd, .alxmt conforming 
to a Liturgy Milt. The tribute., would nut be forth* 
coming except on c. La win. 

Compulsitor (kj?mp?'lsiUi). 1816. [app. 
corrupt t cvmpulsator ,J Sc. Law. A compuU 
satory instrument, act, or proceeding. 
Compulsive (k^mpxHsiv), a. x6oa. [f. L, 
compuls -, com pel le re. Cf. F. compuhif, -ive. ] 
x. « Compulsory a . a. t®. -Compulsory 
a. x. -1836. 

1. The jpower of the magistrate Is e. 1877. a Freed 
. .from au c. tributes and taxes Milt. Hence Com* 
ptrlaively adv. 

Compulsory (k/mptrlsariV 15x6. [£ L. 
type *campuhoriuj; Bee -cry.] 
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COMPUNCT 

A. adj. x. Produced by or acting under com- 
pulsion; forced 1581. a. Coercive 1631. 

x. Of compultary single Ufa 1581. a. C. process for 
obtaining witnesses 1789. 

B. sb. A compulsory agency or means; a legal 
mandate compelling obedience 15x6. 

Hence Comptrlsorily adv. Compu*lsoriness. 
fCompunct, ppl. a. ME- [ad.L .comfunctus, 
compungere .] Affected with compunction. 
(Usually construed as a pple.) -1659. var. 
-fCompu-ncted. 

Compunction (k^mpn-rjkjsn). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. compunctionem (in Christian writers) 
sting of conscience, f. compungere -1 1. Prick- 

ing or stinging of the conscience or heart ; un- 
easiness of mind consequent on wrong-doing ; 
remorse, contrition, a. In mod. use : A slight 
or passing regret for wrong-doing, or a feeling 
of regret for some slight offence (sometimes in- 
cluding pity for the person wronged) 171a. t3- 
In physical sense: The action of pricking -1656. 

x. A remorse, and c. for former sms Donne. a. 
They quitted it [the Reformed Communion] without 
c. Buckle. Hence Compu*nctionless a. 
Compunctious (k/mp»*ijkj3s), a. 1605. [f. 
stem of compunction +0 us; cf. factious.] 1. 
Of the nature of compunction, a. Having com- 
punction 18x6. 

s. Stop vp th* accesse, and passage to Remorse, 
That no c. visitings of Nature Shake my fell purpose 
Mach. 1. v. 46. Hence Compirnctioualy adv. So 
tCompu'uctive a. rare , tending to compunction. 
•fCompupiL A fellow- pupil. Walton. 
Compurgation (kpmpwg/i -Jon). 1658. [ad. 
L. compurgationem, f. compurgare to purify 
completely ; but cf. next. ) z. The action of 
clearing a man from a charge by the oaths of 
a number of others ; also, generally, vindica- 
tion; evidence to this effect. a. esp. The Old 
English mode of trial and purgation bv means 
of con sacrament airs ; known to the Common 

I -aw as Wager of Law. See Compurgator 
1. 1658. 

1. [He] was priviledged from suspicion of Incon- 
tinency and needed no u Hacket. 

Compurgator (kp-mpnigfitw, k£mpS*jg&- 
taj). *533- L®- med.L. ; app. f. L. com~ together 
+ purgator purger.] x. A witness to character 
who swore along With the person accused, in 
order to the acquittal of the latter. (Originally 
a term of the Canon Law ; applied by modem 
historians to the 1 oath-helpers' (in Ger. Eides- 
hUlfe) of the Old English mode of trial and 
purgation, and sometimes used by modem legal 
writers with reference to Wager of Law.) 
a. gen. One who vouches for, or clears from any 
charge. Also Jig. 1613. 

s. The compurgators of our oldest law were not 
a jury in the modern sense, but they were one of the 
elements out of which the jury rose Freeman, a. He 
callelh God to be his c. Sanderson. Hence Com* 
purgatoTial a. of or pertaining to compurgators; 
so CompuTgatory a. 

CompuTslon. [joe. f- Com-, Purse v .] A 
pursing together. Si erne. 

Computable (kjfmpitit&bT, kp'mpifrt&bT), 
a. 1646. [ad. L. computabilis.] Capable of 
being computed. 

tCo'mpatate, v. 160a. tram. — Compute 
-1619. 

Computation (kpm pi utP Jan) . ME. [ad. L. 
computationem ; cf. F. computation .] z. The 
action or process of computing ; a method ol 
reckoning, a. A computed result 17x3. •fg. 
Ratiocination -1656. 

1. The Gregorian C- . .being eleven days before the 
J ulian Steele. H once Computational a. rare, of 
or pertaining to c. So Compu'tative, co*mp- a. 
given to c. tCo*mputator, a calculator. 

Compute (tympiBt), sb. Now rare. ME. 

| a. F. comput Computus (in sense x), and f. the 
vb.l f 1. fro mpule)~ Computus 8.-1533, a. 
Computation; now chiefly in beyond c. X588. 
fa- Judgement -x68a. 

Compute (k^mpiw’t), v. 1631. [a. F. com- 
puter, ad. L com pit tare.] z. trams. To deter- 
mine by calculation; to leckon, count; to tAke 
account of 1647. a* intr. To make computa- 
tion 1634. 

1. 1 he radii of curvature for these lenses, as com. 
puled by Mr. Herachel HrRwstea. What's done we 
partly may c., Hut know not whatls resisted Bum 
a To c. by weight 187a. Hence Computer, one 
who computes ; spec, one employed to make cafcula- 
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lions in an observatory* etc. Co'mputlst, one skilled 
in the computus or calendar 1 tan accountant 1 a com- 
puter. 

|| Computus (kp*mpi«t£s). Hist. Also com- 
potua. [late L., f. computare . In F. comput , 
OF. compot, compost.] 1. A reckoning; an 
account 1848. a. A set of mediaeval tables for 
astronomical and calendarial calculations 183a. 

Comrade (kpmrAl). 1591. [Orig. came rode, 
a. F. (See next.) The disyllabic comra'de occurs 
in Shaks. and Milton. Walker and others have 
also(k»*mrr'd). ] orig. One who shares the same 
room, tent, etc,,a ‘churn'; esp. a fellow-soldier 
(also Comrade-in-arms) ; hence gen. an associate 
in friendship, occupation, fortunes, etc., mate. 
Also transf. And fig. 

His comrade's face each warrior saw Scott. To be 
a C. with the Wolfe and Om\n Learn iv. 213. Hence 
Co'mrade v. to associate with, as a c.j Co'mradely 
a. like a c. Co'mr&dery (rare), Comradeship, 
the position of being a c., camaraderie. 
fComrado. 1598. [a, Sp, camarada , ‘a 
chamberful, a company that belongs to one 
chamber, tent, or cabin'; applied to a single 
person, and in this sense occas. altered to 
camerado . The o in comrado, comrade , etc. 
prob. « the Sp. *.] » Comrade -1636. 
Comrogue. arch. i6ai. A fellow-rogue. 
|| Comte (kJht). x6xx. [Fr.] A French title : 
Count. 

Comtlan (kp *mti&n, kohtiin). Also Comt- 
ean. 1855. [f» Auguste Comte (d. 1857), a 

French philosopher, the founder of Positivism.] 
adj. Of or originating with Comte, sb. A Cornt- 
ist So Co'mtism, positivism. Co'mtlst, a 
positivist; also ait rib. or as adj. 

II Cornua (k<5u mbs). 1634. [L., a. Gr. *w/iox.] 
A revel; revelry personified as a deity. 

Con (kpn), vA [Mainly repr. ME. cunn - or 
conn- from OE. cunn-(» kun); but in part ME. 
con, from OE. cpn , for can ( * kpn). See further 
under Can t/. 1 ] 

tL 1. To know : repl. by C an v. -1674. a. 

I To know how; hence, to be able; repl, by Can 
v. -1489. 

IL x. To get to know; to study 01 learn; 
hence, to pore over, commit to memory; to in- 
spect, examine ME. a. To cun or con thankis 
(OE. Pane cunnan) : to acknowledge ones 
gratitude; to thank OE. So t7V (cun) con gree 
or malgre : to express one's satisfaction or dis- 
pleasure [F. savoirgrS). 
i x. An Oration which . . Lysander should have conned 
without book North. Conning old topics like a 
parrot Swift. 

I Con, conne, cun (kxm,kpn), v. 2 1626. [app. 
weakened f. Cond. But cf. Con r.M tians. 
To direct the steering of (a ship). Also ad sol. 
and fig. 

Con, conn (ktm, kpn\ jJA 1835. [f. Con 
v. % \ The action or post of conning a ship, 
steerage, 

Con(kpn), i6ao. [Cf. F. cogner.] A rap 
with the knuckles, a knock. 

Con (kpn), sb.* n. dial. 1600. A squirrel. 
Con (kpn), adv . (sb.) 1470. Short for L. 

contra 'against', in PRO and CON (q. v.) 'for 
and against As sb. A reason, argument, or 
arguer against, csp. in pros and cons. 

II Con, prep. It. L. cum with, as in Con 
AMORE, q.v., con affetto, con brio , etc. 

Con-, prefix , of L. origin. The form assumed 
by L. com - bef. all consonants exc. h, r, And (in 
later times) /. For meaning see Com-. 
tCo*nable,a. ME. Shortfor Co vknable, q.v. 
Conacre (kfn^kax), sb. Also corn-acre. 
1824. [corrupt f. corn-acre.] The letting by 
a tenant, for the season, of small portions of 
land ready prepared for a crop {Ireland) 
Hence Conacre v. to sublet in c. Co'nacrer, 
one who uses a piece of land on this system. 
ConamaTin, [f. L. conium hemlock + a ma- 
ms. J A bitter principle said to exist in Conium 
macu lain m. 

(iConamore (kpnimb«Ti). 1826. [It; - 
' with love '. ] With love, seal, or delight. Also 
as quasi-**// 

Conario- (ksnc**ric). 1881. Comb. f. Cona- 
RIUM, -AL, as in c.-hyp&phy' sial canal, a passage 
connecting the infundibulum with the pineal 
gland; so c.-h. tract. 
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f|Conarium(k0ne»*ridni). 1656. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. uceyapiov, dim. of k S wot pine-cone. ) The 
pineal gland of the brain. 

Conation (ken/i-Jan). 1615. [ad. L. cona- 
tion em. ) + 1. Endeavour. 2 Philos. The 
faculty of volition and desire; also (with a and 
pi.) the product of this faculty 1836. So Co*> 
native a. pei mining to, or of the nature of, c. 

II Conatus (kon^i •&$). 1665. [ L., f. conari to 
endeavour.] x. An effort, endeavour 1722. a. 
transf. A force, impulse, or tendency simulat- 
ing a human effort; a nisus. 

a. Wh.ti blind c. of nature should produce it to 
birds Paley. 

Conaxlal (kpnarksifil), <x. ** Coaxial. 
Concamerate(kpnk3e a merrtt),z/. 1611. [ad. 
L. concamerat-, concamerare to vault ; see 
Camera.] 1. To vault or arch. ? Obs. a. To 
divide into chambers or cells 1746. 

a. The nautilus . . is a concamerat ed shell 1754. 
Hence Concamera’tlon, vaulting, vaulted roof, etc.; 
division into chambers or cells a chambered formation; 
one of the chambers of a series. 

fConcarnation (kpnkaiuei'Jan). ra>e. 1638. 
[ad. L concarnationcm.] Union of flesh with 
flesh, or of a bone with another bone by means 
of muscles -1685. 

Concatenate (kpnkae*t/n*»t\ v. 1598. [f. 
L. concatenat concatenate , f. con - + catenate ; 
see Chain.] To chain together {obs.); to con- 
nect like the links of a chain, to link together, fig. 

The world concatenated together vnder a Crown® 
Imperiall Maiynks. So Conca*tenate ppl. a. 
Hence Conca'tenator, one who concatenates. 

Concatenation (kpnksetin/i'/dn). 1603. [ad. 
L. concatenat ionem. | x. Union by linking to- 
gether; concatenated condition, a. esp. Union 
in a scries or chain 1614. 3. quasi-*wr£r. A 

concatenated series or system, an unbroken se- 
quence, a chain 1622. 

a. The necessary c. of ideas which should reproduce 
the c. of objects Lewes. 3. This vile c. of straight 
lines Kuskin. 

Concate rvate, ppl. a. 1883. [ad. L. con- 
catervatus.~\ Heaped up together. 

Concaule-scence. rare. 1882. [See Con-.] 
Dot. The coalescence of separate axes, eg of 
the leaf-stalk and stem. 

Concause (kp’nkjz). 1619. [ad. med.L. con- 
causa.] A co-operating cause. Hence Con- 
causal a. (and sb.). 

Concave (kp-nk/W), sb. 1541. [a. OF., from 
concave adj.; cf. L. concava hollows. Also 
stressed conca've bypoets. ] x.tA hollow -1814; 
a concave part of a machine 1874. a. A con- 
cave surface 155a; spec . the vault of heaven 1635. 
fa. A concave lens, speculum, etc. -179 7. 

s. On high within the c., as are the. .star res Swam. 

Concave (kp*nk/W), a. 1571. [a. F., ad. L. 
concavus \ see Cave.] ti. Hollow -1659. a. 
Having the outline or surface curved like the 
interior of a circle or sphere; the reverse of con- 
vex; incurvated 1571. 

x. As concaue as.. a Worme-eaten nut A.Y.L. in. 
iv. 26. ( a. The c. mirror is the staple instrument of 
the magician's cabinet Brewster. Hence Co*ncave- 
ly Oitv., -ness. var. tCo’ncavous. 

Concave (kp*nk?iv), v. 165a. [f. prec. ; cf. 
L. con cava re.] trams. To make concave ; +to 
vault. Hence fConcava'tion (Diets.). 

Concavity (k^nkoe viti). 1483. [a. F. con- 
caviti, ad. L. concavitas. ] 1. The condition 

of being concave 1578. a. A concave surface 
or side 1483. 3. A hollow; a cavity 15x3. 

Concavo-(kjfakfi v0), in comb. — Concavely, 
concave and — , as in C.-co*ncave, concave on 
both sides; C.*co*nvex, concave on one side and 
convex on the other, and thinnest in the centre 

Conceal (k^nsrl), v. ME. [a. OF. conccler 
L. conctlare , f. con- together, completely + 
cel art. ] x. tra ns. To keep from the knowledge 
or observation of others. a. trans. To put or 
keep out of sight or notice, to hide 1595. 

x. Thy praise hee. . Conceales not from n« Milt. 
P. L. ix. 7U. To dissemble or concele that Fidelity 
. . they ow'd Clarendon. a. The Army, that lies 
conceal'd for him in Knighlsbridge 1671. Hence 
Concea*lablea. (rare). Concea*led-ly ado., .neaa. 

Concealer (kjintrbi). 1514* (a. Anglo- F. 
cone* lour , f. conceler ; cf. Conceal.] a. One 
who conceals, fb. Law. In 17th c„ applied to 
persons who sought by surreptitious means to 

(P) (rein). { (Fr. foi're). i (fir, Urn, earth). 
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disturb possessors of * concealed land ', i. e. land 
privily neld from the king without a proper 
title. See Concealment z b. 

Concealment (k^nsi'lment). ME. [a. OF. 
concelement , f. as prec.} i. The concealing (of 
any information). In Law, The intentional 
suppression of truth or fact known, to the injury 
or prejudice of another, b. esp. The holding of 
land against the king's rights, without a proper 
title 1633. a. gen. The action of concealing 
1600. +3. A secret, a mystery -162a. 4. The 

condition of being concealed 1605; the capacity 
of concealing ; in pi. conditions that conceal 1728. 

s. Let c. like a worme i'th budde Feede on her 
damaske cheeke Shaks. 4. Some dear cause Will in 
c. wrap me up a while Shaks. The clefted tree Offers 
its kind c. to a few (birds) Thomson 

Concede (kfnsf'd), v. 1632. [ad. L. con- 
cider e ; see Cede.'] i. tram. To admit, allow, 
grant (a proposition, claim, etc.); occas. y To 
allow formally for the sake of argument 1646. 
a. To grant, yield, or surrender (e.g. a right, a 
privilege 1632. 3. intr. or absol. To make a 

concession 1780. 

s. Conceding, for a moment, that there is any 
analogy between a bee and a man Dickens. 3. 
When . I wished you to c. to America, at a time when 
she prayed concession at our feet Burke. Hence 
fConce'dence. Richardson. Conce der. 

Conceit (k^nsrt), sb. ME. [{.conceive; after 
deceive , deceit, etc.J ti. That which is con- 
ceived in the mind, a conception, notion, idea, 
thought; device -1823. fa. The faculty or ac- 
tion of conceiving ; conception ; apprehension 
-1805 +3. Personal opinion or judgement, 

usually 'in a neutral sense ’ (J.) -I7S9 4. 

Favourable opinion, esteem. Now dial., exc. 
in out of c. with. 146a 6* Short for Self-con- 

ceit 1605. 6. A fanciful notion ; a whim 1530; 
fancy 1578. 7. A fanciful, ingenious, or witty 

notion or expression; an affectation of thought 
orstyle; * Concetto 1513; a trick 1520; sen- 
timent 1589; wit 1597. f8. concr. A fancy 

article -1823. +9. A (morbid) seizure of the 

body or mind; see Conceive v. -162a. 

t. Fluent in language to express their conceits 

Fuller. A glimmering c. of some such thing Lamm. 
a. A Gentleman of good c. A. Y. L. v. ii 48. Wise 
In C. p in Act a very sot Drayton. 3. That good selfe- 
conceit and opinion of his owne Holland. 4. To be 
out of c. with our lot in life Newman. 5 It takes 
the c. out of a man Ford. 6. In c. build castles in 
the sky Greene. 7. How. .our toung may be framed 
to pretie conceiptes 1581. Some to c. alone their 
taste confine Pope, a Hen. IV, 11. iv. >63. 9. The 

Conceipt of the stone . .hath . .so stopped my urine 
Florio. Hence tConcePtfnl *. witty j imaginative. 
ConcePtless a. Concei'ty a. (Sc.) abounding in 
conceits, or in self-conceit. 

Conceit (k^nsr t) , v. 1557. [f. Conceit sb. ] 
ti. To form a conception of; to conceive -1602. 
f intr. To conceive -1828. 9. To imagine 1600 

3. trans. To inspire with a fancy 1587. Also 
refl. 4. To take a fancy to. Now dial. 1589 
f 5. To conceive as a design -1*38 

1. Jul. C. 1. iii. 162. intr. One that so imperfectly 
conceits Oth. in. iii. 149. a. 1 did c a most delicious 
feast G. Herbert. 3. reft. We..c ourselves that 
we contemplate absolute existence Sir W Hamilton. 

Conceited (kjfcisrted), ppl. a. 154a. [f. 

Conceit sb. and v .] 

I. ti. Having a conceit (of such a kind); in- 
genious; witty -1681. 9. Having an opinion, 

opimoned. Now dial. 1587. f Possessed with 
a good opinion 0/-1734. 3. Vain. Ong self-c. 

(The principal existing sense.) 1608. Also with 
<7/1618. 4. Full of notions, fastidious. Now 

dial. 1609. 

3. The c. are rarely shy Darwin. The less a man 
knows, the more c. he is of his proficiency N kwman. 

H. From the vb. 1. Conceived larch.) 1598 ; 
■^imagined; imaginary -1703. 9. + Ingeniously 
devised 1594; 'fancy 1615. 

a. A concerted chayre to sleep in with the legs 
■tretcht out Evelyn. Hence Conceitedly adv. in a 
C. manner. Coucel'tedneas, tcleverness; fimagina- 
tion; self-conceit. 

Conceivable (kjftisTv&b'l), a. 1646. [f. Con- 
ceive v.J That can be imagined, or thought 
of; occas., * just credible. Also as sb. [sc. thing. ] 

A particle, .minuter than all..c. dimension Paley. 
Hence ConceivabHity, c. quality or condition. 
Concei'vablenesa. Conceivably adv. 
Conceive (tynsrv), v. ME. [a. OF. con - 
cevetr, -air : — L. conciperc. The primary no- 
tion was app. 1 to take in and hold' ; cf. Catch. ] 
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1. trans . To receive (seed) in the womb; to be- 
come pregnant with (young) ; pass . to be created 
in the womb. 9 . intr . To become pregnant ME. 
t3- pass. To become or be pregnant -1646. +4. 
trans f. To take on (any state : e.g .fire, moisture, 
etc.) -1756. 5. To take or admit into the mind ; 

to become affected with ME. 6. To form in 
the mind, devise ME. 7. To form or have a 
conception of ME. Also absol. or intr. 8. To 
grasp with the mind; to apprehend; cf. Catch 
v. ME. 9. To be of opinion ; to fancy; also 
used as a modest way ot expressing one's 
opinion ME fio. (after L.) To take in, com- 

{ jrise -1371. fix. To institute (an action at 

aw). [ L. conciperc actionem .] -1574* ***• To 
formulate. [Cf. L. concipere a liquid verbis.] 
1560. 

1. Through faith also Sara her selfe receiued strength 
to conceiue seede Hib. xi. 1 z. a. And the flockes con. 
ceiued before the rods Gen, xxx. 38. 4. To c. a sjk- 

nesse Gower. £. Toe. prejudices Sherlock, a dislike 
180a, a good opinion Hobbes. 6. He first conceives, 
then perfects his design Cow per. 7. 1 cold not con- 
cave wherefore the same was spooken Thynnk. To 
c. of a belter course 1623. 8. I concey vc youre en- 

tent ME. 1 doe now conceave you Sfenskr. xa. 
To c. an answer in the tone of insult Gibbon. Hence 
ConcePvement (rare), conception. ConcePvCr. 
Concelebrate (k^nsc-l/’br^t>,v. 157a. [ad. 
L. concelebrat-, concelcbrare. Cf. F . concilibrer.] 
ti. trans. To celebrate together -1610. 9. 

R. C. Ch. Said of newly ordained priests : To 
celebrate mass along with the ordaining bishop. 
Hence Concelebra'tion. 

Concent (k^nsrni), sb. Also 6-7 (confused 
with) consent. 1585. lad. L. concent us, f. con- 
cinere , {. con- + canere (can/us).] 1. Harmony 
(of sounds); concord of voices or parts. Also 
with a and pi. ?Obs. 1589. a. tranf. and fig. 
Harmony; accord 1588. 

a So their affections, set in keys alike, In true c. 
meet, as their humuurk strike Drayton, Hoacc 
fConce*nt v to make to accord. 

Concenter; see Concentre. 
Concentrate (k^-nsentr/it, k^nsentr/it), v . 
164a [f. L. type * concent* at-\ see Concen- 

tre.] z. trans. To bring to or towards a com- 
mon centre, or focus ; to collect as at a centre 
1646. Also fig. 9. Chem. To increase the 
strength of (a solution) by contraction of its 
volume 1689. 3. Mining. To separate metal 

or ore from the gangue 187a. 4. To bring the 

parts of into closer union ; to condense 1758. 
Also intr. and absol. (usually for refl.) 1640. 
Mil. of troops : To collect in one quarter 1813. 

1. The different rays cumenlrated by the lens 
Brewster. To c. attention 1879. a. 'loc. spirit of 
vinegar 17)1. 4. The obstinacy of my whole sex . . 

was concentrated in me C. Bronte, intr. The news 
..obliged him to c. on the Elbe 1813. Hence Con- 
centrate a. concentrated \ sb. the product of con- 
centration. 

Concentration (kgnsdntr/i-Jbn). 1634. [f. 
prec. vb. Cf. F. concentration . J 1 . The action 
of concentrating; thestateof beingconcentrated. 
Also fig a. Chem . The strengthening of a solu- 
tion by contraction of its volume ( e . g. by 
evaporation) ; the condition thus produced 1790. 
3. Mining. The removal by mechanical means 
of the less valuable parts of ore 1873. 4. Con- 

densation 1865. 

1. The c. of your force in one position Wellington. 
The power of intellectual c. 1846. 4. My affected c. 

of language Ruskin. C. camp , a camp where uon- 
combatants of a district are accommodated. 

Concentrative(k/iise‘ntr&tiv),a. i8aa. [f. 
Concentrate v. + -ive.] Concentrating; 
characterized by concentration. 

Your nature is c., rather than diffuse 1881. Hence 
Conce*ntr&tivenesa, c. quality, (Orig. Phrenol .) 
Concentrator (kp ns^ntr^taj). 1853. [f. as 
prec. j One who or that which concentrates. 
1. An apparatus for concentrating solutions, 
etc. 1853. a. Fire-arms \ A ring of hard paper 
or wire fitted inside the cartridge case, to keep 
the shot together after discharge 1875. 3. An 

apparatus for the mechanical concentration of 
ores 1873. 1 

Concentre, -center (tyfose-ntai), v. 1591. 
[a. F. concentrer * to joyne in one centre * 
Cotgr ; L. type *concenlrare, f. con- + centrum, j 
1. trans. To bring or direct to a common centre 
1633; occas., to attract to itself as a centre 1795. 
Also fig. 9. To pack closely as round a centre; 
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hence, to increase the vigour or intensity of X59& 
3. intr. (for refl.) To move towards, or meet in, 
a common centre (lit. and fig.) 1630. +4, To 

agree, coincide -1755. 

x. fig. To c. the mind on one sole object Burke. 
3. This jealousy of control from without concentred 
tn the subject of taxation Bancroft. 

Concentric, -al (k/nse'ntrik, -£1), a. (and 
sb.) ME, [ad. med.L. concentricus (f. con- + 
centrum) + -IC, + -AL ; cf. centric, eccentric.') 
adj. Having a common centre, sb. A concentric 
circle, etc. 1551. 

Mil. C. fire 1 firing concentrated on one point. 
Hence Conce ntrically adv. Concentri’clty. 
fConce-ntricate, v. 1641. * Concentrate 

C?once*ntual, a. rare. 1785. [f. L. con- 

centus.] Harmonious, accordant. 

|] Conce*ntus. 1609, [L. : in med.L. applied 
to that part of the choral service of the Church 
in which the whole choir joined.] A singing or 
sounding together in accord ; harmony. 

Concept (kp-nsept), sb. 1556. [ad. L. con - 
ceplumfi. conciperc; veras., a relash, of Conceit, 
after L.J ■fx. - Conceit, in various senses 
-1591, a. Logic and Philos. The product ot 
the faculty of conception; an idea of a class of 
objects, a general notion 1663. 

a Concepts are merely the results, rendered permau 
nent by language, of a previous process of comparison 
Sir W. Hamilton. 

Conceptacle (k|5hse*ptkk’l). ifln. [ad. L. 
conceptaculum (also used), f. concept-, concipere.] 
ti. A receptacle -1855. 9. fa. Anal. Any 

cavity of the bodv -1668. tb. Pot. « Follicle 
1823. c. Biol. A cavity-like organ containing 
the reproductive cells in some plants and ani- 
mals of low organization 1835. Hence Con- 
cepta*cnlar <*■ ol or pertaining to concrptacles. 
f Conce*ptible, a. 1650. [cf. mod.F. con- 
ceptible, (prob.) med.L. concept ibilis.) *= CON- 
CEIVABLE -1695. Hence fConceptlbrllty, c. 
quality. Cud worth. 

Conception (kjfrise-pjan). ME. [a. F., ad. 
l„. conccptioncm ; see Conceive.] 1. The ac- 
tion ot conceiving, or fact of being conceived, 
in the womb. Also fig. and t transf. a. concr 
That which is conceived; embryo, f child ME. 
3. 1 he action or faculty of conceiving in the 
mind; apprehension, imagination ME. 4. 
Philos . a. In a general sense = prec. ; +b. repro- 
ductive imagination (Stewart) ; c. the action 
or faculty of forming a Concept 1830. 5. That 

which is conceived in the mind; an idea, notion 
1526; fa mere fancy (Shaks.). 6. Philos, a. In 
a general sense *=■ 5. 1640. b. A general notion, 
a Concept 1785. 7. Origination in the mind 

1822; an original idea; a design, plan 1606. 
f 8. A conceit URYDEN. 

1. fin Ioy h.id the like c. in our eies, And at that 
instant, like a babe sprung up Tiuion 1. ii. 115. 3. 

Lovely be\i>nd 1- Tvndali. In mv c.: to my apprts 
hf-nsion. 4. a. Alt evidence is c M nnd all c. u imagi 
nation, and procetdtih from sense Hobbes. 5. 1 can 
give you no c. of my welcome here Dicki'ns, 6. a. 
The nund . . cun never attain a full and adequate c uf 
infinity Humk. b. The object of a c. is unit ci sal, of 
a perception, individual Caird. 7. I huue a young e. 
in my braine T*. A- C». 1. iii. 31a. Hence Conce’p- 
tional a. pei taming to, or of the nature of, a c. 
tConce pttonalist, rrron. f Concept ua/ist. So 
Concc'ptionlst. tConce*ptious, apt to conceive. 

Conceptive (k^nse-ptiv), a. 1640. [ad. L. 
conceptivus, l. concept see above and -IVB.] 
Having the faculty or attribute of conceiving 
(Rare in the physical sense.) 

Conceptual (kj7n*e‘pli;/al), a. 1834. [ad. 
med.L. conceptualis , 1. comeptus ; cf. F. con- 
cep tue l . ] Of, pertaining to, or relating to, 
mental conceptions or concepts. 
Conceptualism (k^nse*pti«41i z’m). 1837. 
[mod. f. prec. + -ism.] i. The scholastic doc- 
trine that universals exist as mental concepts 
(only) ; opp. to Realism and Nominalism. 9. 
The psychological do'trine that the mind is 
capable of forming an idea (1 e. mental image) 
corresponding tothegeneral term 1837. So Con- 
ce'ptuallst, an adherent of C. Also attrib. 
Concern (k^ns6in), v. 1450. [ad. F. con- 
cerned nd. L. concemere , f. con- + ccmcre to 
sift, separate, discern, regard.] ti# To dis- 
tinguish, perceive *1589. a. trans. To have 
relation or reference to 1596. 3. To affect; to 
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CONCERN 

Involve 1586. 4. To be of importance to 1603. 
Also t ah sol. or intr. ts> To engage the at- 

tention of -1749. tO. To cause to have a part 
t n; to engage -1679. 7* In the imperative ** 

' Confound 1 ' dial 1877. 8. Passive, To be 

concerned . 

This occurs In senses 6, which are obsolete in the 
activet in other senses it is more used than the active. 

a. Prudence concerns the present time Emerson. 
As concerns (« ms it concerns) : with regard to. 3. 
Such things as..conceme the honour of the Scotian 
nation Thyn ne. a. pitas, for M. 1. L 78, Two Gent . 
n. ii. 77. 5. Whit.h to deny, concernes more than 

auailes Wint. T. in ii. 87. 6. Toe. oneself x to interest 
oneself with, in, about, to do a thing. 8. l..am 
Concerned to see the time goe away and nothing 
done 1693. (Cf. sense 5.) To be concern’d in a Patent 
Bentley, riot 180a. (Cf. sen«,e 6.) 

Concern (k^ns5jn), sb. 1589, [f. prec. vb. ; 
cf. regard, respect. ] 

I. fi. Regard ; concernment -1694. 9. (Usu. 

in t>l.) A business or practical relation 1699. 
3. Interest, share in 1720. 4. Solicitous re- 

gard, anxiety 1697. 

a. To have no c. (formerly concerns) with t to have 
nothing to do with. 3. How many gentlemen .. 
took a c. in the. . undertaking of 1745 Scott. 4. With- 
out c. he hears .Of. .distant war Dryden. 

II. i. A matter that relates to some person 

or thing 1707. pi. Affairs 1675. a * A matter 
that affects or touches one 1700. fa. pi. Be- 
longings 1693. 4* A business; a firm 168 1. 

5, familiarly. Any contrivance or object ; usu. 
depreciatory 1834. 

t. ^General or puldic c. t the commonwealth. Of., 
every-day concerns Southi-y. a. It is no c. of mine 
{mod.). 4. The bank . . became a flourishing c. Crump. 
$. A tin c., like a chimney-cowl S. Lover. 

tConce-rnancy. rare. ? — Concernment. 
Ha ml. V. ii. 128 (Qq.) a 

Concerned (k fin*? jnd), ppl. a. 1656. [f. 
Concern v . ] 1. Interested, involved ; troubled, 
anxious; showing concern, a. U.S. slang. Con- 
founded. 3. adv. 1848. 

Phr. C. with (tn) drink : the worse for liquor r also 
simply concerned. Now low or dial. Hence Con- 
ce*rned-ly adv., -ness. 

fConcerning, vbl. sb. 1594. [f. os prec. + 
-1NG *, | The taking of concern; concernment; 
a concern -164a. 

Conce-ming, ppl. a 1649. [f. as prec. + 
-TNG* ] That is of concern; important (arch.). 

So c.r truth More. SouI-c. doctrines i860. Hence 
tConce'rningly adv. in a c. manner. Conce*m- 
bigness, importance ; bearing. 

Concerning fk^nsaunig), prep. 1535. [f. 
prec.; cf. regarding, touching.] 1. Regarding, 
touching, in reference or relation to; about, ta. 
=* * As to \ (Now usually as concerns.) -1656. 
1. I spake it not to you c. bread Matt. xvL 1*. 

Concernment (k^nsounment). 1610. [f. 

Concern v. + -ment.] tx. A matter concern- 
ing any person or thing -1654. 9. An interest 

(arch.) 1627. 3. An affair, business, concern 

1621. 4. Relation. Commonly after of. 1622. 

5. Importance 1649. t6. Interest -1691. 7. 

Interference, participation 1647, 8. Solicitude, 

anxiety, etc. 1652. 

a. The concernments of the poor Fuller. Our 
civil concernments Watts. 4 Matters of private c. 
Ld. Brougham. 5. Matter of vital c. Morley. 8. A 
sensible c. at what had passed 1693. 

Concert (kp-nson), sb. 1665. [a. F., ad. It 
concerto, i. concerto re to Concert. See Con- 
sort. ) 1. Agreement in a plan, or design ; 

union formed by such agreement; accordance, 
harmony. t9. Accordance of voices or instru- 
ments -1770. Also transf. and fig. ta- A 
choir >1743. 4. A musical performance in 

which several performers take part 1689. 

1. By c. and agreement Da Foe. To work in c 
Tyndall. a A taie c. of four Trumpets Marine 
1674. 4 Going.. to Martini's c. at Milan Stern r. 

Dutch c., 'where each pevformer plays a different 
tune '. Slang Diet . Comb, c.-pitch, * a pitch slightly 
higher than the ordinary pitch, used at concerts for 
brilliancy and effect ' (Grove) 1 also fig. 

Concert (kjfasS'it). v. 1598. [ad. F. con- 
ctrter , ad. It. contertareto proportion together; 
of obscure origin. ] tx. irons. To bring to unity 
>1696. 9. To arrange by mutual agreement 

1694; t0 P^n 1712; intr, to form plans (?Obs.) 

1 707 . fa. I L. concert art.] To dispute 1689. 

a To c- an Insurrection Tmirlwall I must now c. 
matters about y* Affair H earns, intr. We concerted 
on the most proper methods Nelson. Hence Con* 
ce*rted ppl. a. agreed upont planned, contrived) 
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done in concert j Mus. arranged in parts for several 
voices or instruments. Conce*rter. 

I) Concertante (k<?ntjerta*nt* J, sb. and a. 1 73a 
(It. ppl. a. f. concert a rg. 1 Mus. A piece of music 
for orchestra in which there were parts for solo 
instruments; also, a composition for several solo 
instruments without orchestra. Now usu. attrib . 
f Concerta* tion. 1509. [ad. L. concertation - 
em .] Contention; disputation -1677. 

Concertina (kpnsaxtrnA). 1837. [f. Con- 
cert + -IN A. J A portable musical instrument, 
consisting of a pair of bellows, usually poly- 
gonal in form, with a set of keys at each end, 
which on being pressed admit wind to free 
metallic reeds. Hence Concerti’ni&t. 

|| Concertino (kentjeitrne). 1880. [It dim. 
of concerto.] Mus . 1. A shorter concerto. 9. 
The group of solo instruments in a concerto. 
fConce-rtlon. Young Nt. TA. ix. 149a. 
Some edd. have consertion . App irreg f, con- 
cert vb. « ' contrivance \ 

II Concerto (kontje’rto, k^nsS-it*)* *73<>* [It] 
Mus. A composition for one, or sometimes more, 
solo instruments accompanied by orchestra; 
now usually in three movements. (Formerly 
applied to various compositions for a number 
of instruments.) 

Concesslble (k|2rnse-sib*l), a. 1767. [f. L. 
conceit-; see Concession and -ible.] That 
can be conceded. 

Concession (kjTnse-Jan). 1611. [ad. L. con- 
cessionem, f. contest-, concedert to CONCEDE.] 

1. The action of conceding (any tiling asked or 

required) 1647; a grant 1611. 9. Admission of 

a point claimed in argument 1628. 3. A grant 

by government of a right or privilege, or of 
land 1656; land so allotted 1846. 

1. The c. of these charters was in a parliamentary 
way Hale. a. The atheists of the age have been 
described as triumphing in my concessions Priestley. 
3. The execution of the [Suez] canal. .A Frenchman 
nas obtained the c 1856. In Canada .. Between the 
concessions there are roads, called c. roads 1846. So 
IJConceBslon&ire, -onnalre, a person who has 
obtained a c. Hence Conce'ssionary a. pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, c.; sb. = Concessionaire, Con- 
ce'fisionist, one who advocates c. 

Concessive (kjfnse*siv) t a . (and sb.) 17x1. 
[ad. L. concessivus ; see above.] x. Of the na- 
ture of or tending to concession 1876. a. Gram. 
Expressive of concession. g. sb. Gram. A con- 
cessive particle, clause, etc, 1765, Hence Con* 
ce’seivedy adv., -ness. 

Concessor (k^nse-sox). rare, 1660. [f. L. 
concess-; see above. ] One who concedes. Hence 
tConce*aaory a. rare — Concessive x. 

II Concetto (k^iitfe*tt^). PI. -ttL 1737. [It. 

: — L. con cep turn. J « Conceit sb. 7. Hence 
Conce*ttiam, use of concetti in literature. 

Conch (k/?qk). 1590. [ad. L. concha, a. Gr. 
nbyxi m ussel. shell-like cavity, etc.] x.A shell- 
fish; orig. a bivalve; later, a large gastropod, 
esp. 5 trombus gigas. 9. The shell of a mollusc 
z 774* 8* Such a shell used as an instrument of 

call esp. That used by Tritons as a trumpet. 
1764. 4. A Roman vessel [ L, concha], used for 

oil, salt, etc. Also fig. 1839. 5. Archit . The 
domed roof of a semicircular apse; also, the 
apse 1849. 8. Anat. The external ear; * 

Concha 4. 1836. 7. (Also conk.) A nickname 

for the lower class of in habitants of the Bahamas, 
the Florida Keys, etc., from their use of conchs 
as food. Hence Co’nched ppl . a. having a c. 

|| Concha (kp'ijka). Also (in sense a) conca. 
16x3. [L. ; see prec.] tx. Z00U - Conch x, 

2. -1776. a. A rchit. = Conch 5; also, a coved 

ceiling 1613. 3. * Conch 4. 4. Anat, The 

central concavity of the external ear; occas., the 
whole external ear 1683. Hence Co'nchate a . . 
= Conched. Conchl’fera sb, pi ., Z00L a division 
of Molluscs : the Lamellibranchiata or ordinary 
bivalves, as the Oyster, etc. ; sing. Co*nchlfer, 
one of these. Conchi'feroua a. shell-bearing ; 
occas., bivalve; Geol. containing shells. 

Co*nchininc. [transp. of cinchonine.] 
Ckem . - Quin 1 dine. 

Conchlolin (kpnk»i‘£1in). 187a [L .concha 
+ -ot- dim. + -IN.1 Ckem. The organic con- 
stituent of the shells of molluscs. 
tCoaChite(kfi}k9it). 1677. [ad.Gr myxlrtp 
(KlBoi).] A stone resembling a shell, a fossil 


concinnate 

shell -1758. Hence Coxxchi'tic a., Geol. abound- 
ing in (fossil) shells. 

Conchoid (kfgkoid). 1797. [ad. Gr. noygo- 
tiMjs mussel-like: in mod.F, conchoids.] sb. 
Geom. A plane curve of the fourth order invented 
by Nicomedes 1798. As adj. — Conchoid ad. 

Conchoidal (kpqkoi'diU), a, 1666. [f. as 
prec.] 1. Geom Pertaining to, or resembling, 
a conchoid. 9. Min., etc. Applied to a fracture 
presenting smooth shell-like convexities and 
concavities 1802. 

Conchologist (kpqkpldd^ist). 1784. [f. 
Conchology ■+■ -1ST,] A student of conchology ”, 
a collector of shells; a carrier-shell mollusc. 

Conchology (kpgk^’ldd^i). 1776. [f. Gr. 
Koyx°-, comb. f. Gr. nbyxii see -logy. J The 
science or study of shells and shell-fish. Hence 
Concholo'gical a, of or relating to a Con* 
cholo'gicaUy adv. 

Conchometer (Icpqkp mAdx). i8a8. [f. as 
prec. ] An instrument for measuring shells and 
the angles of their spires. So Concho'metry. 

Conchospi-ral 1864. [f. Gr. ttoyxo- (see 
Conchology) + -spiral.] A kind of spiral 
curve exemplified in shells. 

Conchy (kp’nji). Warslang. 1917. abbrev. 
of ‘ *0*rt?entious objector ’ (to military service). 
fConchyle. 1610. [ad. L. conchylium ; see 
next ; and cf. CockleT] A shell-fish ; a conch 
-1706. Hence tConchyl&’ceous a, shelly 1799. 
|| Conchydia, sb.pl. 1619. [L. pL of conchy- 
Hum , a. Gr. K<yyxy\xov, dim. of noyxvhrj m 
K&yxrj ; see Conch.] Shell-fish, Conchifera, 
Hence Conchylia'ceoua a. of the nature of 
molluscous shells; shelly. Conchy’liated a, 
embodied in or derived from shells. Conchy- 
li’ferona a. conchiferous. Conchylio'logist. 
-o'logy — Conchologist, -ology. Conchy- 
lio*meter, -o*metry -= Conchometer, etc. 
Conchy Homo ‘rphite, the fossil Impression of a 
shell. Conchy'lioua a, of or belonging to the 
CONCHYLl A. 

fCondator. [ad. It. conciatore mender.] A 
workman who assorts and allots the proportion 
of salt required in glass-making. (Never in 
Eng. use.) 

II Concierge (kofisyftg). 1646. [F. : deriv. 

unkn.] 1. The custodian of a house, castle, 
prison, etc. Now Hist. a. In Fiance, etc. : 
The person who has charge of the entrance of 
a building; a janitor, porter. Hence ||Con- 
cie’rgerie, the office, lodge, or residence of a c. ; 
also, name of a prison belonging to the Palace 
ofl ustice in Paris. 

tCondde, v. ME. [ad. L. conciliare ; see 
Conciliate. J To reconcile ; to conciliate -1744. 
Hence tConcrliable a. 

tConci -liable, 1591. [ad. L. conciliabulum, 
f. concilium .] A small or secret assembly ; a 
conventicle -1642. rar Conci'liabule. (Also 
in mod.F.) 

Concillfu: (k/nsi li&x), 0. 1677. [f. L. con- 
cilium + -ah.] Of or pertaining to a council, 
var. tConciliary. 

Conciliate (lqfnsi li,4*t),c. 1545. [f. L. c on- 
cilia t-, conciliare, f. concilium COUNCIL. ] tx* 
trans. To procure as an addidon -1794. a. To 
gain (goodwill, etc.) by acts which induce 
fnendlv feeling. Const to, for. X545. 3. To 

reconcile, make accordant 1573. +4. intr. To 

5.T0S 


o soothe, placate. 

3. To 


make friends with -1775. 

Also absol. X782. 

u. The arts which e. popularity Macaulay. 3. To 
c. the qualities of a soldier with those of a philosopher 
Gibson. Hence Conciliative a. conciliatory. Con, 
collator. ConcHiatorinoaa. Conci*liatory a. 
tending, or calculated, to c. 

Condliatkyi (kfasidi^-fon). 1543. [ad.L. 
conciliationem.] The action of co&ciUanng, or 
state of being conciliated. 

A policy of studied c. Fioum. The c. of human 
liber tie with Divine preditennination of the wil Gals, 
Court of c . : a court ror composing disputes by offer- 
ing to the parties a voluntary settlement. 

|| CoQcHium. 1834. The Latin eqniv. of 
Council; occas. used in techn. language. 

Ccmdrinate (k/nsim h\ppl. a. rare, 1548. 
[ad. L, concinnatus ; see next ] tx. Am pa. ppl*. 
Made fit -16x3. ^ * 

studied beauty 1548. 


a. adj. Of language: Of 
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ConcinnateCkjfosinrit),®. Now rare. 1601. 
[f. 1^. concinnat -, cone inn are, f. concinnus neatly 
put together.] To put together fitly; to set 
right; to trim, adjust. So tConci-one a. 

Concinnity (kinsinlti). 1531. [ad. L. con- 
cinnitas; see -ITY.] 1. Skilful fitting together 
of parts; harmony; a harmony. a. Studied 
elegance of style 1577. 
a. The graceful c. of Livy x88z. 

Concinnous[k^nsi*nas) y a. 1654. [f. L. con- 
f/»*»j + -ous.] I. Fitly put together, harmo- 
nious (rare) 1662. a. Characterized by studied 
elegance of style 1831. 

a. That most c, .. of professors, Mr. Heyne De 
Quincey. 

■fCO'ncioQ. 1533. [ad. L. contionem, abbrev. 
of co(n)ventionem CONVENTION. Cf. OF. con - 
cion, -tionA z. An assembly -1587. a. An 
oration before an assembly ; a public speech 
-1641.. Hence fCo’ncional a . ; var. tCo*ncio- 
nary. tCo*ncioiiate v. to deliver an oration ; to 
preach. tCo'nciona tor, a preacher. tCo*n- 
donato ry a. belonging to a concionator. 

Concipient, a. rare. 1812. [ad. L. con- 
cibientem. ] That conceives, conceiving. 

Concise (kjfnsai's), a. 1590. [nd. L. concisus, 
cone i tic re to cut up, f. con- + cxdere. Cf. F. 
concisA Bi lef and comprehensive in statement ; 
not diffuse : used of speech or writing; also of 
persons. Also transf. 

The c. style, which expresseth not enough, but 
leaves somewhat to be understood B. Jons. No 
wonder be wan c. J ane Austen. trans /. nine. repast 
Cow per. Hem e Conci*se-ly adv., -ness. 

J Concise (^kfJnsarz), v. rare. 1659. [ad L. 
conch-; see prec.] To cut ofF, mutilate -1660. 

Concision (k^nsi^on). ME. [ad. L. conci- 
sionem] 1. A cutting to pieces or cutting a way. 
9. In Phil. iii. a, as tr. Gr. nararofirf 'cutiing 
up \ applied to .he Judaizing Christians 1557 ; 
hence, Ta schism -1716. 3. « Conciseness 

1774- 

1. Peplis in the valley of concisioun or sleaynge to 
gydre Wyclif Joel iii 14. 

tConci-te, v. rare . 1554. [a. OF. coneiter, 
ad. L. concitare .] To stir up, excite -1642. 
So +Concita*tion. 

+Conci-tizen. ME. [See Con-.] Fellow- 
citizen -1604. 

Concla-mant, a. rare. 1890. [ad. L. con- 
clamant -, cone l it mare A Calling out together. 

Conclamation(kpnkl&mF>‘Jan). 1627. [ad. 
L. conclamatwnem ; see prec.] A loud calling 
out of many together. 

Before his funerall c. May. Applauses and con- 
damations Howkll. 

Condave (k^ nklr»v). ME. [a F. “L. con- 
clave, f. con - + cl avis key.] -f 1. A private room, 
closet -1753. Also Jig. 9. spec . The place in 
which the Cardinals meet in private lor the 
election of a Pope ME. 3- The assembly of 
cardinals met for this purpose 1625; loosely , the 
body of cardinals 1613. Also attnb. 4. Any 
close assembly 1568. 

s. He .takes care to have the C. built with Timber 
1691. 3. Allotting it to the Conclaue of Cardinals 

Hfy'.in. 4. I he three who composed the secret c. 
or cabinet Motley. Hence Co'nclavist, tone of 
the cardinals in c. j one who attends on a cardinal in c. 

Conclude (k/nkliid), v. ME. [ad. L. con- 
cludes , f. con- + claude re A 

L x. To shut up, enclose, include (arch.). 
+a. To comprehend, comprise -1828; to restrict 
-1679. t3* To shut up from; to estop -1705. 

b. To shut up to; to bind (still in legal use) ME. 

t4. To overcome in argument; to confute; to 
convince -1704. 1 

1. fig. m God hath concluded them all in vnbeliefe 
Fom. xi. 3a. a. Schortly to concluden al his wo 
Chaucer. 3. b. In settling the value of a copyhold 
fine the tenant is not concluded by the amount of 
rent . .reserved on the premises 1883. 

II. 1. To bring loan end; to finish ME. 9. 
absol. To end, finish, close (with or by) 1514. 
3. tntr. To come to an end; to close 1592. 

s. This concluded the proceedings (mod.), a. And 

to c. f The Victoric. fell on vs Mach. 1 li. 57. 3. Her 

heavy anthem still concludes in woe Shake, 

HL z. To come to a conclusion, infer, deduce 
ME. fa. leans. To lead to the conclusion; to 
prove -1707. 1*3« infr. To be conclusive -1714. 

t. Therefore wee c., that a man is justified by faith 

Rom. iii, *8. 3. Thy reason in this case concludeth 

not 1526. 


IV. z. trans. To bring to a decision; to settle 
1523. 9. To decide (to do a thing), determine, 

resolve ME. +3. intr . To come to a decision 
of, on, upon -1796; to come to terms with -1680. 
+4. trans . To decide upon -1603. 

s. To c. a truce Grafton, peace Shaks. a. It was 
concluded to bring him to trial Hallam. 3. To c.on 
another mancr of peace Lo. Berneks. 

Hence tConclu*aence,-dency,concludent quality. 
tConclu’dent n conclusive, convincing. tConclu*- 
dently adv. Conclu der. Condu'dingly adv. 
fConckrsible, a. 1654. ( J. L.cottc/us- + 

-ible. | That may be concluded or inferred* 
Conclusion (k/nkl£'gan). ME. [a. F. f ad. 
L. couclusionem . J 1. The end, close, finish, 
wind up (e.g. of a speech). 9. An issue, out- 
come Mb. 3. Logic. A judgement arrived at 
by reasoning; an inference, deduction, induc- 
tion ME. ; spec, the third proposition of a syllo- 
gism, deduced from the two premisses 1474; 
the action of inferring (rare) 1532. +4. A pro- 

position, dogma -1687; a problem -1663; an 
experiment *1670. tg. Purpose, end. ME. only. 

6. Final determination; final agreement ME. 

7. The concluding (of a peace, etc ) 1568. 8. 

Law. A binding act; an estoppel 1531. 9. Sc. 

Law. The concluding clauseof aSuinmons 1826. j 

1. To drawe to a conclusyoun Of thys long tale 
1447. The c. is a clnrkely gatherynge of the matter 
spoken liefore 1^53. a. What will be thee, of all this 
163s. Pbr. Lnc.\ fat last; to conclude ; also (formerly) 
in short. 3. The sober conclusion!* of science 1 yn* 
call. He granted him both the major and the minor ; 
but denied him the c. Addison. Your Wife Octauia, 
with her modest eyes, and still C. Ant. CL iv. xv. 
78. 4. Ccrtayn .. conclusions towchyng women 

Caxton. She hath persu’de Conclusions infinite Of 
easie wayes to dye Ant. tjr CL v. ii. 358. Plir. 77» try 
conclusions : to experiment; trans?. to engage in a 
trial of skill, etc. (Now assoc, wiih sense a, as if 
‘ to try the issue.') 6. He has come to the c. not to 
prosecute (mod.). 7. By the c. of treaties Seeley. 

Conclusive (k^nkbPsiv), <?. 1590. [ad. late 
L. conclusion r; see Conclude and -ive. ] fi. 
Summing up. 9. Occurring at or forming the 
end; final. (Now rare.) 1612. 3. That closes the 
question; decisive 1649. t4« Law. Binding 1649. 

1. Ac. revolt from Rome Froude. 3. Whether these 
Arguments be c. or no Locke. Hence tConclu*- 
sive-ly adv., -nets. var. Conchrsory. 
IlConclusum ^nkl//*s0m). 1798. [L. pa. 

pple. of concludere.~\ Diplomacy. A rlsumi of 
the demands of a government; dist. from an 
ultimatum , as being open to discussion. 

Concoct (k£nkp-kt),v. 1533. [f. L. concoct-, 
concoquere , f. con- + coquere. 1 f z . tra ns. To make 
ready, or mature, by heat (lit. and jig.) -1673 
t intr. (for refl.) -1830. +2. To digest -1825. 

Also ifrg. +3. To digest in the mind, rumi- 
nate on —16^4 ; to brook -1679. t4. To secrete 

-1741. 5. To make up by mixing a variety of 

ingredients 1675. To make up, plan by con- 
cert; to make up (a story, project, etc.) 1792. 

5. The most potent ale, concocted with spices and a 
little white sugar Scott. 6. A fraud which he had 
either concocted or condoned Black. Hi nee tCon* 
co'ct Pa. tple. and ppl. a. Concenter, -or. 

Concoction (k^nkp’k Jan V 1531. [ad.L. con- 
coctionem . .1 +1. Digestion (of food) -1788. Also 
\fig. fa. Ripening, maturation -1706. 3. The 
act of concocting or preparing from a variety of 
ingredients; a broth, drink, etc., so concocted 
1851. 4. The making up (of a story, plot, or 

scheme) to suit a purpose 1823; a statement 
fictitiously made up 1885. 

His affidavit was a c. from beginning to end 1883. 
oncoctive (k^nkp*ktiv), a. 1578. [See 
Concoct and -ive.] Of or pertaining to con- 
coction; d.gestivc. 

Concolorous (k/takr-Ioros), a. 1840. [f. L. 
concolor (f. con- + color) +-OUS.] Nat. Hist. 
Of uniform colour, vars. Conco*lorate, -f Corn- 
colour. 

Concomitance (k^nVmit&ns). 1535. [ad. 
med.L. concomitant 1a, f. coneomitantem \ see 
CoNCOMiTANTand-ANCE.] z. Thcfactof being 
concomitant; subsistence together; quasl-concr. 
an instance of this 1652. 9. Theol. '1 he coexist- 
ence of the body and blood of Christ in each of 
the cucharistic dements (rsp. in the bread) 1535. 
3. Math. Exact correspondence of functional 
transformation between two sets of variables, 
var. Conco mitancy. 

I Concomitant (k^nk^rmitknt). 1607. [ad. L. 

I concomitantem % eoncomitariA\ 


A. adj. Going together, accompanying, con- 
current, attending. Const, with. 

Either c.. assisting, or sola causes . . of melancholy 
Burton. Hence Conco*mitantly adu, 

B. sb. 1, An attendant state, quality, circum- 
stance, or thing 1621. J-9. A companion -1794. 

8. Math. Sylvester's name for *all functions 
whose relations to the quantic are unaltered by 
linear transformation ' 1853. 

z. Death is not so terrible in it selfe, as the con- 
comitants of it Burton. 

1 Conco ‘mitate, v. 1604. [f. L. concomitat - ; 
see above.] To go with, accompany -1666. 
Hence tConcomltation. 

Concord (kp*nkfud, k^-qk^ud), sb. ME. [a. 

F. Concorde : — L. Concordia , f. concors adj., f. 
con - r cor , cord-. ] x. Agreement between per- 
sons. a. A state of pence and amity between 
nations; a treaty establishing such relations ME. 
3. Law. An agreement made in court respecting 
the conveyance of a fine of lands 1531. 4. 

Agreement or harmony between things ME. 
5. Mus. A combination of notes which is in it- 
self satisfactory 10 the ear; opp. to discord 1589. 
8. Gram. Agreement between words in case, 
number, gender and person 1530. 

x. Devil with Devil damn'd Firm C. holds Milt. 
F. L. 11. 497. m. Abiding by the c. of Salamanca 
Prescott. 4. C of swett sounds Merck. v. i 84. 
If Nature's c. broke Miit. P.L. vi. 311, Hence 
Conco'rdal a. of or relating to c. (in Gram.). 

Concord (k^nk^Jd), v. Now rare. M E. [a. 
F. concorder; see prec. ) 1 . tntr. '1 o agree. To. 
trans. To arrange by agreement ”1670; tobiing 
into concord -167a Hence J Conco'rdablc a. 
tConco’rdably adv. 

Concordance ^k^nkp jdkns),^. ME. [a. F. 

■ — late L. concord ant ta, f. concordat! tern; see 
Concordant and - anck.] 1. Agreement, har- 
mony 1450. ta. Gram. - CONCORD sb 6.1570. 
3. +A citation of parallel passages in a book, es p. 
in the Bible -1714. b. An alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the principal words contained in a book 
(orig. in the Bible), with citations of the passages 
in which they occur. Oiig. in pi. , each group 
ot parallel passages being propei ly a concor- 
dant ia. ME. 

z. Contrasts, and yet concordances Carlyle. j. 
With a true Concoidaunce in the margent Coverdale. 
1 had not a Bible or C. at hand Boyle. Hence Con- 
cordance v. to make a c. to. Conco*rdancer. 
CoiiCOrda*ntial a. of or pertaining to a c. 
tConco-rdancy. 1586. [Sec prec. and - ancy.] 
Agreement -1793. 

Concordant (k^nk^-jddnt), a. 1477. [a. F. 
: — L concordant cm, concord are; see Concord 
t\] Agreeing; harmonious; consistent; corre- 
spondent. 

The c. Voice of all the curious Judges x6ov. On 
four c. lines K. Darwin. Hence ConcoTdantly ado. 

Concordat ^k^nkp-jdsrt). 1616. [a. K, ad. 
L. concordalum .] An agreement, a compact; 
now, an agreement between church and state, esp. 
between the Roman See and a sccul.ir govern- 
ment relative to matters that concern both. 

The Agreement settled l>etwcen Pope Leo X. and 
Framisl. by an Instrument called the C. 1688. 

|| Concorda-tum. 1 625. 1 L. pa. pple. of con- 
co > dare. ) In Irish Hist., An order in Council 
relative to the disposal of money set apart for 
particular purposes of state, a payment under 
such an order; loosely, the c.-fund, whence such 
payments were made. 

Concorp o rate (kfoty-jpfrrn), v. 1559. [f. 

L. concorporat-, eoncorporare.’] To unite or 
coalesce into one body or mass. So Conco'rpo- 
rate a. united into one body or mass. tCon* 
corpora *tlon. 

Concourse (k/rnko»js f kp*rj-). M E. [a. OF. 
: — L con cursum; see Concur. In Milton con - 
cou’rse.] z. A running, flowing together, or 
meeting; fhostile encounter -1667. 9* An as- 
semblage of people or th.ngs; n crowd, throng 
M E. f3. The placeof meetlngof lines, surfaces, 
or bodies -i8x x. t4« Concurrence in action, 
co-operation -1837, fg. Course (of time) -1657. 

z. Riga, acitty of great c. «6oi. The coalition of 
the good frame of the Universe was not the product 
of chance, or fortuitous c.of particles of matter Haul 
a. The whole admiring c. gazed on him Cowrsa, 
Under some c of shades Milt. P. R . iv. 404. 4. Gods 

c. working this or that 16x7. 

Concreate (kp nkrf,^*t),w. Now rare, 1605. 
[See Con-.] trans. To create together. 
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To create a Soul, b to c. the qualities, .of it Mom. 
So tConcreato a coeval in creation. 
tConcre*dit f v. 1593. [f. L. concredit-, cott- 
er edere ; cf. Credit v.J 1. To entrust -1689. 
a. To accredit <659. 

ConCT ematlon (k^nkri mJl'Jan) . rare, 1730. 
[ad. L. concremationem. ] 1. Cremation to- 

gether. a. Consumption by fire i860. 
Co'ncrement. 1656. [ad. L .concrement urn, 
f. concre -, concrescert. ] A growing together; 
growth by assimilation; a concretion. 
Concrescence (k^nkre*s6ns). 1610. [ad. L. 

concrescert/ ia, {, concrescentem , f. con - + crescert. ] 
+1 . Growth by assimilation 1614. b. Biol, Grow- 
ing together of cells, organs, etc. ; the coalescence 
of two individual organisms of low type in 
generation 1878. a. A concretion. 703 s, 1610. 
So Concre'ocible a . capable of solidifying; ca- 
pable of growing together. ‘fCoxicre’sslon, 
erron. t Concre tion. 

Concrete (kpnkrft). 1471. [ad. L. concretus , 
f concrescert ; see prec. Orig. stressed concrete, 
now usually co'ncrete ] 

A. adj, +1. Grown together -1650. a. Made 

up of various elements; composite, compound. 
7 Obs. 1536. 3. Formed by union or cohesion 

of particles into a mass; solid (as opp. to Jluid ) 
z £33* 4* Logic and Gram. Applied 10 a quality 
viewed concreted or adherent to a substance, 
vis. the adjective; thus white (paper, etc.) is the 
concrete quality, as dist. from whiteness , the 
abstract quality 1528. 5. Hence, gen. Embodied 
in matter, actual practice, or a particular ex- 
ample. Opp. to abstract. (The ordinary cur- 
rent sense) 1656. 6. Made of concrete. 

3. Even to the c. bloud That makes the liver Chap, 
man. 4. The reader should carefully observe that 
adjectives are c., not abstract Jkvons. 5. It is with 
man in the c. . . you are to be concerned Bums. 
Hence Concrete-ly adv., -neas. 

B. sb. 1. quasi-jA. A c,, the c.; see A. 4, 5. 

1528. a. gen. A concreted mass; a concrete 
substance. Also fig. (Obs. in lit. sense, exc. as 
in next.) 1656. 3. spec. A composition of stone 

chippings, sand, gravel, pebbles, etc. formed 
Into a mass with cement (or lime) ; used for 
building under water, for foundations, pave- 
ments, etc. Often attrib . 1834. 

a. That . .c. of truth and error, .the Roman Catholic 
Church 1831. 

Concrete ' tyfokrf t), v. 1635. [f. Concrete 
a. J 1. trans. To form by cohesion or coalescence 
of particles, to form into a mass; +to combine 
(attributes, etc.) -1829. a. intr. To nin into a 
mass, form a concretion 1677. 3. To render 

concrete (rare) 1654. 4. co’ncrete. [f. the sb. 3.] 

To treat with concrete; intr. to use concrete 
in building 1875. 

1. Sensations combined, blended, or (if one may so 
■peak) concreted together Berkeley. t Without 
being concreted into an eartnly deed ^awi-horne. 
Hence Concie*t«r, -or, one who or that which 
concretes. 

Concretion (k/iikrr fan). 1541. [ad. L .con- 
cretionem ; see Concrete. ] 1. The action or 
process of concreti ng ; concrescence, coalescence 
1603. •• Congelation or coagulation of a liquid 

161a. +3. Union with something material or 

actual -1741. 4. quasi -concr. A concrete mass 

0/1626. Also Jig. 3. concr. A solid mass formed 
by aggregation and cohesion of particles; a 
lump, nodule, clot; es f. (Path.) a calculus; 
(Geol.) a mass formed by aggregation of solid 
particles, usually round a nucleus 1646. 

3. The soul ..because of her c. with this mortal body 
1653. 4. Salt is a C. of Sea Water 1697. S. He cut 
a stony C out of the Liver 170a. Hence Concre*- 
tlonai a. of or pertaining to concietiona. Con- 
cretionary a (Geol.) of the nature of a c. 1 consist- 
ing of, containing, or characterised by, concretions. 

Concretism ykp*nkritis’m). rare . 1865. [f. 
CONCRETE a. + -ISM. ] The practice of regard- 
ing what is abstract as concrete. 

Concretive (tynkrf'tiv), a. rare. 1646. [f. 
L. concre/- (see Concrete v.) + -i ve.] +i. Apt 
to produce concretions. Sir I\ Browne, fa* 
s* concrete a. 5. 1656. 3. Mentally construc- 
tive Hence Coacre lively adv. 
t Concre w*, v. [f. F. concrottre 1 - concre- 
scere ; cf. Accrue. J intr . To grow into a mass. 
Spenser P. Q- iv. vii. 40. 

OcmcubiiiAga (k/okiji'binkix). ME. [a. F. f 
f. concabin.] The cohabiting of a man and a 


woman who are not legally married; the prac- 
tice of having a concubine; the state of being n 
concubine, b. Rom. Law. * A kind of inferior 
marriage of which the issue were natural chil- 
dren, not bastards ‘ (Milman), v&rs. fConcu*- 
binmey, Concu*blnnte. 

Concublnary (k^nkifi-biniri). 1563. [ad. 
med.L. concubinarius.] adj. Relating to con- 
cubinage; living in, or sprung from, concubi- 
nage sb. One who lives in concubinage 15 . . . 
var. Concubixurrlan a. 

Concubine (kp’qkiubain), sb. ME. [a. F. 

concubin, concubine : — L .concubinus, concubtna , 
f. con- + cub are. ] x. A woman who cohabits 
with a man without being his wife; a kept mis- 
tress. Among polygamous peoples : A * second- 
ary wife ', having a legal status inferior to that 
of a wife, +9. A male paramour -1540. 

Concubine, v. rare. 1596. [f. prec.] +1. 
To take as a concubine. 0. To furnish with a 
concubine or concubines 1800. 
fConculcate, v. 1555. [f. L. conculcat-, con- 
culcare.) To tread under foot -1708. Also Jig. 
Hence fConculca*tion. 
t Concu -mbency . [f. L. concumbere .] A ly- 
ing together. Jer. Taylor. 

Concupiscence (k^nkid pis^ns). ME. [ad. 
L. concupiscent ia, f. concupiscere, inceptive of 
concupere, l con- intensive + cupere.] 1. Vehe- 
ment desire; in TheoL use, desire for the 1 things 
of the world 9. esp. Libidinous desire, sexual 
appetite, lust ME. 

1. Such is the fire of c., raging within, that.. no 
houses or fields content these Pusey. var. tCon* 
cu*piscency (rare). So Concu'piscent a. eagerly 
desirous; lustful) *ly adv. Hence tConcupi- 
•ce'ntial a. relating to, or of the nature of, c. bo 
tConcupiace’ntious a. 

Concupisdblo (k/nklfi*pisib’l),c. ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. concupiscibilis . ] ti. Vehemently to 
be desired -1762. 9 . Vehemently desirous; of 

the nature of concupiscence ME. 

a. The irascible or toe c. principle is ever insurgent 
against reason Newman. 

fCo-ncupy. 7 Abbrev. of concubine ; or ? - 
concupiscence. Tr . 6* Cr. V. ii. 17 7. 

Concur (kjfnk^M), v. X470. [ad. L. concur- 
rere.) x. intr. To run together; to meet; to 
converge and meet, as lines, etc.; to coincide. 
Reel. Of two feasts : To fall on two consecutive 
days, so that the seoond vespers of the one 
I coincide with the first of the other 1883. 2. 

I To combine in action, to co-operate K49. s. 
To agree in opinion (with) 1590. fa. To agree 
in quality, character, etc. -1788. 5. Law. Of 

rights, etc.: To cover the same ground; hence, 
to conflict 1613. 

» ; Anon, they fierce encountring both concur’d, 
With griesly looks 1587. The. humours do concurre 
together unto the offended part 1643. Right and 
victory do not always c. Seldbn. a. All things con* 
curre to give It a perfection G. Herbert. 3. For the 
censure I doe concurre with M r Chancellor 1631. 4. 

It was now twilight concurring with the disorder of 
bis mind H. W alto lx. Hence Conctrrxingly adv. 

Concurbit, obs. L Cucurbit. Chaucer. 
Concurrence (tynkn-rens). 1525. [ad.xned. 
L. concurrents, or ?f. concurrent.] i.A run- 
ning together in time or place ; meeting, com- 
bination. Peel, (see Concur v. i) 1863. 9. 

Co-operation of agents or causes 1525. 3. 

Agreement ; assent, consent 1669. U4. Com- 
petition. (Now a Gallicism.) 1603. 5. Joint 

right or authority 1809. 

1. A c. of three strong tides Brereton. A c. of all 
nations Lithgow. The c. of the optic axes Bbekrlly. 
Our Behaviour in every G of Affairs Addi&on. a. 
Their mutual C. in doing good Addison. 4. To re- 
duce, by inct eased c., the wages of the remaindei 
Lecky. var. Conctrrrency. 

Concurrent ^k^nk» rdnt). 1495. [*d. 

concu rren/em . ] 

A. adj. x. Running together in space; going 
on side by side; existing or arising together; 
conjoint, associated. a. Goom. Meeting in or 
tending to the same point. 3. Acting m con- 
junction; co-operating 1539. 4. Agreeing; ex- 
pressing concurrence 1549. a. Law* Covering 
the same ground (hence ■» conflicting, as titles); 
oo-ordfnate 1531. 

s. Tbs Ci sxistoocs of two distinct systems of juris. 

K udsncs Williams. 4, Ac, consent of all Histories 
, Coxa. 3. The chancery has a c. jurisdiction with 
them Blackstonb. ConctrrreoMy meku* -xxeaa. 


B. sb. x. A concurrent circumstance, a con- 
tributory cause 1667. a. A competitor. Now 
rare (exc. as a Gallicism). 1581. fa* A con- 
temporary person or thing -1668. 4. 1 One of 

the supernumerary days of the year over fifty- 
two complete weeks;— -so called because they 
concur with the solar cycle, the course of which 
they follow * (Webstci ). 

l Each of these three concurrents must be con- 
sidered as a partial cause, for. abstract one, and the 
effect is not produced Sia W. Hamilton. 

Concu T8iOXL ? Obs. 1533. [ad. L. concur- 
sionem.] Rushing together; concourse. 

Concuss (k^nkn*s), v. 1597. [f. L. concuss-^ 
concutere ; f. con- + qua/ere. ] x. irons. To shake 
violently, Chiefly fig. 9. To injure by con- 
cussion 1689. 3. To force by threats (into, to 

do); also absol. 1839. Hence tConcusaa'tion, 
violent shaking. 

Concussion (k^nktrjsn). 1490. [ad. L. con- 
cussionem ; see prec.] 1. The act on of vio- 
lently shaking; particularly, the shock of impact. 
Also transf. and fig. 9. Surg. Injury caused 
to the brain, spine, etc., by the shock of a heavy 
blow, fall, etc. 1541. 3. Extortion by threats 

or violence. Orig. in Pom. Law. 1597. 

1. A c. of the Heavens Hobbes. 3. C. f rapine, 
pillories. Their catalogue of accusations fill Daniel. 
Comb, c.-fuse, a fuse (in a shell) ignited by c or 
impact. Hence tConcu'Mlonary, one wh«i prac- 
tises c. (sense 3). So Concu‘8Bive a. of ihc nature 
of or pertaining to c. ConcU’tient a. meeting with 
c. Thackeray. 

Concyclic(kj?nsi'klik\a. 1871. [See Con-.] 
Geom. a. Lying (as a series of points) on the 
circumference of one circle, b. Of two or more 
conicoids : Giving circular sections when cut by 
the same system of parallel planes. Also absol 
Cond, cund (kxmd, k^nd), v. ? Obs. ME. 
[app. f. condie Condue. J ~ Con v. % 

Condemn (k/nde*m),v. ME. [a. OF. con- 
dem(p)ner, condamner , ad. L. condem(p)nare.) 
x. To pronounce an adverse judgement on; to 
censure, blame. 9. To give judicial sentence 
against; to convict. Opp. to acquit, absolve. 
ME. 3. To pronounce guilty of 1535. 4 .fig. 

To doom 1653. 5. To adjudge or pronounce 

forfeited, as a prize of war, etc. 1705. 6. To 

adjudge or pronounce to be unfit for use or con- 
sumption 174s 7. Of a door or window: To 

close or block up 1565. 

*. A fault, in reasoning which Aristotle condemns 
Reul 1 heir looks c. thrtn (ruoti ). m. The I lulpes. . 
shall justifie the righteous, and condemne the wicked 
Deut. xxv. x. Condemned in as much as they are 
worth 1642, to do penance in the streets of London 
Green, x. Condempned of highe treason 1535. 4. 

Condemn tl in bus'ncss or in arts to drudge Poi-e. 
Hence Conde*mnable a . ; -bly adv. Conde'mn- 
wXppl. a. in the senses of the vb. ; spec, appropriated 
to condemned persons, or things rejected. Con- 
de'mner. Condemn ingly adv. 

Condemnation (kpndemn^ Jan). ME. [ad. 

L. condemnationem . ] 1. The action of con- 

demning; judicial conviction ; expression of dis- 
approbation. 9. The fact or condition of being 
condemned 1557 3. The ground or reason for 

condemning 1534. 4. A sentence of forfeiture. 
Cf. Condemn 5. 188c 

x. A manifest c. of toe Innocent Hobbes. His 
illiberal c, of a medicine 1B03. a. To whom belongs 
But c., ignominy and shame Milt. P. R. in. 136. 3. 

Speake, or thy silence on the instant, is Thy c. and 
thy death Cymb. ul v. §§, 

Condemnatory (kfnde'mn&tari) , a. 1563. 
[ f. L. condemn a/-, eondemnare to CONDEMN + 
-ory.J Having the character of condemning; 
expressing condemnation. 

After their c. sentence Sruo. 

Condensable (kjfade*ns&b*l), a , Also erron. 
•ible. 1644. [1 L. condensare to Condense ; 
see -blb. J That may be condensed, as c. vapour. 
Hence Condenaabi'lity. 

Condensate ik/m)e ns*it), v. Now rare or 
Obs. 3555. [f. ppl. stem of L. condensare.] To 
condense {trans. and intr.)* So tConde*naate 
ppl. a* Condensate sb. a product of condensa- 
tion. Hence Coademaator (rare), a condenser. 
Condensation (k?ndcns£'/an). 1603. fad, 
L. condensationcm.y 1. The action of making 
or becoming more dense, a. spec. The conver- 
sion of a substance from the state of gas or 
vapour to the liquid, or (rarely) to the solid, 
condition 26x4. 3. Condensed condition 2606; 
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CONDENSE 

a condensed mass (/anything 1665* 4 .fig. Com- 
pression of thought into few words 1794. 

I, The c. of air in the receiver Lardnbk. C. {of 
light) by meant of a lens 1839. a The c. of milk into 
a viscous mass (modX 4. A want of arrangement 
and c. in his memoirs Lybljl 
t Condense, a. 1610. [ad. L. condemns J] 

Dense, condensed -1794. 

Condense (kffadrns), v. 1477. [ad. F. con- 
denser, ad. L. cond ensure, f. condemns.) 1.T0 
make dense, increase the density of; to reduce 
in volume; to compress, thicken, concentrate. 
9. To reduce from the form of gas or vapour to 
the liquid or (rarely) the solid condition 1662. 
Also intr. 3. tramf. and Jig To bring together 
closely or in small compass ; to concentrate 1803. 
4. intr. (for red,) To become dense; to become 
reduced in volume 1704. 

1. Sweet Honey some c Dkydbn. A lens, .to collect 
and c. [the light] on the object 1787. Toe. electricity 
187a a The air was condensed into clouds 1662. 
3. Pope had the art of condensing a thought Shxn* 
si one. lienee Conde'naedneaa. Condemned! y 
adv. Condensing vbl. sb. and ppl. «.(=* for con- 
densing *). 

Condenser (k^nde'nssi). 1686. [f. Con- 

dense v. Cf. F. condenseur. } 

I. One who or that which condenses. 

Mountain ranges . . serve as condensers for the 

aqueous vapour Haughton. The c. of Boling broke 
Lowelu 

II. Specific and technical senses : 

t A vessel or apparatus in which vapour is reduced 
to the liquid (or solid) form ; ex p. &. Steam Engine. 
A chamber in which the steam is condensed into water 
on leaving the cylinder, either by injection of cold 
water, or by exposure to a chilled surface (surface c.) 
1769. b. Gas -works. An apparatus in which the tar, 
ammonia, etc. mixed with the heated gas are con- 
denied and separated by cooling 1809. c. The worm 
of a still 1874. s. Pneumatics . An apparatus for 
compressing air ; a pneumatic force-pump 1727. 3. 

Electr An apparatus for accumulating or increasing 
the intensity of an electric charge 1782. 4. Optics. 

A lens or system of lenses by which light is concen- 
trated on one point or object 1798. 

Condensible; see Condensable. 

Con density (k^ndenslti). x6xx. [ad. F. 
condensiti , f. L. condemns ; cf. density , ] +1. 

Density -1814 a. Pithiness 1885. 
fCo*nder. 1603. [f. Cond v.] i. One who 
conds or cons a ship -1751. a. A man stationed 
on a height overlooking the sea to direct fishing- 
boats after a shoal of herrings or pilchards ; a 
balker -1867 

Condescend (kpndfse*nd), v. ME. [ad. F. 
condescendre, ad. L. condescends re, f con- + 
descenders to Descend. ] +1. lit. To descend 

-1686. 9. Jig* To stoop, so far as a particular 

action is concerned, from one's position of 
dignity or pride; to deign ME. 3. To be con- 
descending in one’s relations with others 1611. 
+4. To make concessions; to agree -1774. 5. 

■f ro come definitely to (a point in narration) 
-1528; to particularise 1549. 

a. The Cavaliers condescended to take a lesson in 
the art of taxation from the Roundheads Macaulay. 

3. Like a true lout, be does not see that they have 
condescended to him 1864 4. He was resolved to c. 

no further to the whims of a person Godwin. To 
which de.ire he condescended Whiston. 5. We are 
not lioing to c. upon particulars 1888 Hence tCon- 
deaccnded ppl. a. agreed. Condeace*ndence, 
condescension : compliance, concession ; Sc, a speci- 
fication of particulars. So tCondesce'ndency. 
Condesccndent, one who condescends. Con- 
descender ( rareY. 

Condesce-nding, ppl. a. 1654. U- prec.] 

1. That condescends; characterized by con- 
descension. Now usually. Patronizing 1707. 
•fa. Consenting 1654. 3. Sc. Going into details 

X755. Hence Condescendingly adv. 
Condescension (kpnd/se-njany [649. [ad. 
late L. condescensionem\ see Condescend.] 
The action, habit, or quality of condescending, 
x. Affability to one’s inferiors 1647. fa. The 
action of stooping to things unworthy -1797. 
3. Complaisance 1650. ^4. Concession -17*0. 

*. Familiarity . . in Superiors f is] C. Steele, a 
Every vtea every c. was imputed to the Duke 
H. WALPOLE. 3. In c. to the custom of their Country I 
Bsntley. So fCondesce'nslve a characterized by 
or given to c. tCondeace’nt, condescension j act 
of condescending. 

Condictkm fk/ndi-kjan). 1818. [ad. 1^. eon- 
dictionem ,] Rom, Law. A formal claim of 
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restitution; reclaim of undue payment. So 
Condicti*tioti 9 a. pertaining to a c. 

Condign (kjfadoin), <z. ME. [a.F .condigne, 
ad. L. eondignus wholly worthy.! ti. Equal 
in worth or dignity (to) -1854. fa. Worthy, 
deserving -163a. +8* Worthily deserved, 

merited ; adequate -1683. b. Since 1700 usually 
• * merited by crimes *. 

a. As most condigne to beare the principalite 15x3. 
3. Euery man shall receaue condigne rewarde or 
punyshement Eden. b. Brought to c. punishment 
as a traitor Macaulay. Condi'gn-ly adv,, -ness. 

Condignity (k^ndi*gnlti). 1554. [ad. med. 
L. condignitas; see prec. ] ti. Worthiness, 
merit -1668. spec, in Scholastic Theol. That 
worthiness of eternal life which a man may 
possess through good works performed while 
in a state of grace 1554. ta. Desert -1654. 
Condiment (kp'ndiment), sb. ME. [a.F., 
ad. L» condiment utn, i. condire; see CoNDiTE a, ] 
Anything of pronounced flavour used as a relish, 
or to stimulate the appetite. 

As for Kaddish, and Tarragon, .they are for Condi- 
ments Bacon. Hence fCondiment v, rare, to 
season or flavour with a c. Condime*ntal a, of or 
belonging to a c. 1 spicy. 

Condisciple(kpndis3i*p’l). 1554. [SeeCoN-.] 
A fellow-disciple ; a schoolfellow or fellow- 
student. 

fCondite, sb. 1610. [ad. F. condit, or I.. con- 
di/nm.nc ut ol conditus; see next.] A preserve 
or pickle; an electuary -1657. 
fCondi-te, a. ME. [ad. L. conditus, pa pple. 
of condire to season, pickle, etc. ] Preserved, 
pickled , seasoned -1639. 

+ Condi- te, v. ME. [f. ppl. stem of L. con- 
dire ; see above.] 1. tram To preserve; to 

pickle -1725 9. To embalm. Also Jig. -1659. 

3. To season. Also Jig. -1679. 

Condition (k^ndijan), sh. [ME. condicion , 
a. OF., ad. L. condicionem (later condit-); app. 
conn. w. condicere. ] 

I. 1. Something demanded or required as a 
prerequisite to the granting or performance of 
something else; a provision, a stipulation. 9. 
Law. In a legal instrument, a provision on which 
its legal force or effect is made to depend 1588. 
ta. Covenant, contract, treaty -17x8. 4. Some- 

thing that must exist or be present if something 
else is to be or take place ; a prerequisite ME. 
f5. A restriction or qualification -1841. C. A 
clause expressing a condition in sense 4; called 
in Logic the antecedent , in Grammar the pro- 
tans. of a conditional proposition 1864. 

x. Wilt thou enjoy the good, Then cavil the con- 
ditions Milt. C. (= on c.that ) 1 had gone bare-foote 
to India Shake, a. Conditions oj sale : the provisions 
under which sale by auction takes place. 3. Merck P. 
l iii. 149. 4. The air 1 breathe, is the u of my life, 

not its cause Coleridgb. 

IL 1. Mode or state of being ME. 9. State 
in regard to wealth; circumstances; hence, social 
position, estate, rank ME. fg. Mental dis- 
position; character; temper-x6ii ; t pi. personal 
qualities -1830. t4. Nature, character -1586. 

■f 5. A characteristic, attribute (of men or things) 
-1719. 

x. His fall'll C Milt. P, L, iii. i8t. Out of C. to 
keep the field 1719. To change one's c, : to get 
married {archX a. I am, in my c. A Prince Temp. 111. 
L 59. All soils and conditions of men I 3 k. Com. 
Prayer , Dress’d like a Woman of C. Steele. 3. Ye 
have knavysche condycyouns Shelton, 5. Heere is 
the Cate-log of her Conditions Two Gent, iil L 973. 
Hence tCondi’tionly adv, * Conditionally 
Condition, v. 1494. [tL.OF.com/icionner; 
f. condition - Condition sb .] x. tnir. To treat 
about conditions; to make conditions, bargain 
with. a. trans. To stipulate for; to make the 
condition 1549 ; to agree by stipulation to do 
something X624 3. To make conditional on, 

upon 1530. 4. To govern as a condition 1619. 

5. Af tiafh. To subject to the qualifying condi- 
tions of finite existence or cognition. Also 
transf. 1829. 6. To charge Ta bond) with 

clauses or conditions 1675. 7* Comm. To test 

the condition or state and quality of goods; tsp. 
the amount of moisture in silk 18^8, 8. U. S. 

Colleges . To admit under conditions; 1. e. to 
admit (a student) to a class conditionally on his 
passing within a given time in any subject in 
which he failed at nls entrance examination. 

1. Dishonouring .. to c. or make any tearmes with 
such Rascalls Spenser. a. We c. with him to obey 
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him 1639. 4. Limits we did not set C all we do If. 

Arnold. 5. The natural human tendency to c. God 
by time Kingslby. 6. Recognisances, .to be Coo. 
ditioned in the Form hereunder expressed 1675. 

Conditional(k{fadi *jan&l). [ME. conditioned 
a. OF. , ad. L. condicion a lem ; see Cos dition sb. ] 

A. adj. 1. gen. Subject to, depending on, or 
limited by.oneormoreconditions; not absolute; 
made or granted on certain terms ME. 9. 
Logic and Gram. Expressing a condition 1530, 

x. A Possessor of a Bill may protest against a limited 
and c. Acceptance Scarlett a. C. Judgement or 
proposition : one consisting of two categorical clauses, 
the former of which, expressing a condition, is called 
the antecedent (in Grammar protasis ), the latter, 
stating the conclusion, is called the consequent (ape* 
dosis). C. syllogism : one having a c. proposition for 
its major premiss. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) A conditional 
word, clause, conjunction, mood, proposition, 
or syllogism 1533. 

Disjunctives may be turned into Conditionals At- 
water. Hence Condltion&'lity, c- quality. Con- 
ditionally adv. in a c. manner; fon condition 

(that). 

Conditlonate (k^ndi-JanA), a. 1533. [ad. 
med.L. cond it ion at us, conditionarc\ cf. F. con- 
dition nt. ] Conditioned; limited by conditions; 
formerly said of limited monarchs Hence 
Condl’tionately adv. As sb, A thing condi- 
tioned; a contingency 1678, 

Conditlonate (k/ndi jon^t), v. 1533- (ad. 
nted. L. conditional. ] 1 1 • To sti pulate (// am 

and intr.) -1649. 9. tram '1 o limit as a con- 

dition; to be, or act as, a condition of 1646. 

Conditioned (tyndijand ),ppl. a. 1450. [f. 
Condition sb. and v. ] x. (from the sb.) Hav- 
ing a (specified) disposition or temperament; 
in a (specified) condition or state 1548; circum- 
stanced, situated 1831. 9. (from the vb.) Sub- 

jected to conditions or limitations 1841. tB- 
Used absol. *■ Provided, on the condition -1641 . 

x. An ill-c. woman 1860, planet Helps. a. Tha 
ultimate purpose of all c. existence 1849. The c. 
( Me tap h .): That which is subject to the conditions of 
finite existence and cognition; opp. to the uncondi- 
tioned, absolute, or infinite 1829. 

+Co*nditory. 1705. [ad. L. ccmditorium .J 
A repository ; spec, for the dead. 
Condivi*sion. 1837. [See Con-.] One of 
two or more co-existing logical divisions, 
f Condo -g, v. 159a. [? joc. for concur (cur 

■■ dog).] intr. 1 o concur -1678. 
Condolatory (k^nd^u-lhtari), a. X730. [L 
Condole v. : not on L. analogies.] Expres- 
sive of or intending condolence. 

Condole (k^ndJtfl), v. 1460. [ad. L. con- 
dolere.'] 1. intr . +To sorrow greatly -1650 ; to 
grieve or express sympathy with 1603. Also 
absol. fa. trans. To grieve over, lament -1788 j 
to grieve with (a sufferer) -1827. Also frefi. 
a x. I contented myself to tit by him, and c. with him 
in Silence Steele. a. A person . . whose sufferings 
1 c. Richardson. Let vs c. the Knight Suaks. 
lienee Condo*1ement. condolence | fhunentation. 
Condo-ler. Condo*lingly adv. 

Condolence (k^ndgo-lens). 1603. [f. L. con- 
dolere.] +x. Sympathetic grief -1721. 9. Out- 

ward ( esp , formal) expression of sympathy with 
the grief of others 1619. 

e. Compliments of C. H. Walpole. The con- 
dolences of his numerous friends Jeffrey. varstCon- 
doleance, Condolance (it. sense 2) 1 f-enev. 

Condolent (k/fadff«'l£nt), a. 1460. [ad. L. 
condo lentem.] fi. Sorrowing greatly -1490. 
9. Sorrowing for another; expressing sympa- 
thetic grief 1598. 

f| Condominium fkpnd*mi*ni#xn). 1714. 
[mod.L. : see Con-, Dominium.] Joint control 
of a state's affairs vested in others. 

Condonation (kpnd^n?i a j2n). 1695. Tad.L. 
condonationem, f. condonare to CONDON*.] The 
pardoning or remission (now esp. by implica- 
tion) of an offence or fault, b. Law . The action 
of a husband or wife in the forgiving, or implying 
forgiveness, of matrimonial infidelity 1788. 

Mrs. Brander’s easy & of the sins of one who was 
'so pleasant in society 9 1885. 

Condone (k^nd^n), v. 1857. [ad. L. cm- 
dona re ; see Donation, Pardon.] k. trans. 
To forgive or overlook (an offence); esp to for- 
give tacitly by not allowing the offence to make 
any difference in one's relations with the 
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offender. 9. Of actions, facts : To cause the 
condonation of 1871. 

>. Toe. the adultery Lo. St. LBONAXDe,his cowardice 
Da Quince v. a That fact alone would e* many 
shortcomings 7871. Hence Condo'ner. 

Condor (ki'ndjb). 1604. [a. Sp., ad. Peru* 
vian cum fur, J 1 . A very large S. American bi rd 
of the vulture kind ( Sarcorhamphus gryphus), 
inhabiting chiefly the high regions of the Andes, 
b. California Condor : the great vulture of 
California ( Cathartes Californian us). a. A S. 
American gold coin. 

|| Condottiere (kondpttyfr*). Also (erron.) 
-ero. PI. condottleri (-r/). 1794. [It., f. con- 
dot to conduct. ] A professional military captain, 
who raised a troop, and sold his service to states 
or princes at war. The system prevailed over 
Europe from the 14th to the 16th c. 

Conduce (tynditf *s), v. 1475. [ad. L. con- 
duce re t f. con- + ducere to lead, draw. Cft Cond, 
Conduct.] ti. tram. Tolead, conduct, bring 
(lit. and Jig.), Const, to . -1658. •j-a. To bring 

about -1529* 8 * intr. To c, to: to lead or tend 

towards (a result); to contribute to, make for. 
(The current sense.) 1586. 

1. To c. hither the most lovely and vertuous prin- 
cessa xfi^i. 3. How circumstances c. severally to the 
production of effects Hobbes. Virtues which c. to 
success in life Macaulay. Hence tCondtrccful a. 
conducive. fCondu’cement, the action of conduc- 
ing, or conducing to \ tendency. fCondtrcent a. 
that conduces) serviceable. fCondu’cible a. con- 
ducive) advantageous; j/». a contlucible or conducive 
thing. tConducibi'lity. tCondu'cibleness. 
Condu’cingly adv. 

Conducive (k^ndi«*siv), a. 1646. [f. Con- 
duce v. after conduct , conductive , etc. ] 1. Con- 

ducing or tending to (a specified end) ; fitted 
to promote or subserve. Const, to, towards* 
+a. Advantageous (rare) 1710. 

t. Eaily rising is c. to health 1803. Hence Goo- 
ff treivenees. 

Conduct (kp’nd^kt), jvM ME. [f. L. con- 

duct us, conducere to ('ON DUCT, CONDUCE.] 

I. 1. The action of conducting; guidance, 

leading (lit. and fig.) 1534. a. Provision for 
guidance or conveyance; an escort, a convoy; 
a pass Obs. cxc. in Safe -conduct. ME. +3. 
A conductor, guide (lit and Jig.) -1684. +4. 

« Conduct-money -1721. 

1. By c. of some star Spenser. Under the c. of 
chance Johnson, a. I desiie of you A C. ouei Land, 
lo Milford. Hauen Cymb. in. v. 8. 

II. l. Leadership, command 1470. a. Direc- 
tion, management; handling 1475. t3- Skill in 

managing affairs; discretion -1815. 4. Manner 

of conducting oneself or one's life; behaviour. 
(Now the leading sense.) 1673. (with a) -f-A 
proceeding; a course of conduct (rare) 170 6. 

1. The c. of the arrere-guard Holland, of the vessel 
18 1 7. a. Conduycte of a mater Palsg. The nice c. of 
a clouded cane Pops. The c. of the background Sir J . 
Reynolds. 3. Thusc. won the prize when courage 
fail'd Drydkn. Owing to the Prudence and C. of the 
Lord Mayor Da Foe. 4. I trusted to profession, 
when I ought to have attended to c. Burke. 

III. T he leading (of water) by a channel 1847; 
fa C ONDUIT, q v 

Conduct* fa. pplc.) a. y and sb . * ME. [ad. 
L. conductus hired.] tA. pa. pple . and ppl. a. 
1. Hired -1526. 9. Conducted -i6ao. B. sb. 

•fx. A lured workman -1647. a. *(-A salaried 
priest -1830. b. An Eton College chaplain. 

B. a. Standing over against a c. to be catechised H. 
Walpole. . _ 

Conduct (kffadirkt), V. ME. [f. as Conduct 
j >.1 x. To lead, guide; to escort. Also Jig. 
ana absoL a. To lead, command 1450 ; to d irect 
(an orchestra, a meeting, etc.) 1791 ; to manage 
163a. 3. reft. To comport or behave oneself (in 

a specified way) 1706. 4. To convey; (Physics) 

to transmit, serve as a channel or vehicle for 
ME. * Conduce -1685. 

a. They that conducted Paul, brought him vnto 
Athens Acts xvIL 13. a Hasten his Musters, and c. 
his powres Lear iv. ii. 16. Conducting the corre- 
spondence and accounts Ht. Martimeau. 3 r The 
army never .. conducted itself better Wellington. 
4. They conducted water across hills and valliea 1808. 

Conductance (k^ndaktins). 1885. [f. Con- 
duct v . + -ANCE.I Blectr. Conducting power. 

Conductible (k^ndu ktlb’l), a. 1847. [f.L. 
conduct- ppl. stem 4 -BLR.] Capable of conduct- 
ing (heat, eta) or being conducted. Hence 
Coaductlbl'Uty* capacity for conducting (beat, 
etc.); capacity of being conducted (rare). 


Conduction (kjfadtrkbn). 1538. [ad. L. 
conduct ion em. ] +1. « Conducts 1 1 .x. -1653. 
fa. — Conduct sbA IL x-3. -1644. 3. The 

conducting of (liquid through a channel or pipe) 
1612. 4. Physics. The transmission of heat, 

etc. from particle to particle of a substance. 
(The chief current sense.) 1814. 5, Hiring. 

Obs. exc. in Pont. Law. 1538. 

4. We know of no other mode of employing a nerve 
thread than in C. Bain. 

Conductl‘tiou8* a. 160 7. [f. L. conduct - , 
conducere to ‘ hire see-iTious.] Hired; open 
to hire. 

Conductive (tyndirktiv), a. 1538. [f. L. 

conduct- ppl. stem + -JVE.] fi. Having the 
property of conducting or leading -1654, a. 
Physics , Conducting, or pertaining to the conduc- 
tion of, some form of energy (as heat, etc.) 1840. 

a Bodies are c. j and their property is conductivity 
Whkwell. Hence Conductivity, c. quality) var. 
ConductiTlty (rare). Condu'ctively adv. by 
means of conduction. 

Co nduct-money. 151a. [See Conduct 
sbA] x. Hist. Money paid for the travelling 
expenses of soldiers; also, an impost exacted 
under this head by Charles I. 9. Money paid 
for the travelling expenses of seamen lor the 
navy 170a, or of witnesses in a trial 2864. 
Conductor (k^ndtrktai). 1450. [f. L. con- 
ductorem, f. conducere to CONDUCT, j 1. One 
who leads, guides, or escorts; a leader, guide 
(lit. and jig ) 1481. a. tA commander -1649; 
a director (esp. Mus. of an orchestra or chorus) 

[ 1784; a manager 1634. 3. The official who has 

[ charge of the passengers, collects fares, etc., on 
an omnibus, tram-car, or (in U.S.) railroad 
train ( = F. conducteur) 1837. 4. One who hires. 

[Only as Latin.] 1652. 5. Anything that con- 

ducts, leads, or guides; a channel 1796. 

Surg An instrument formerly used in lithotomy 
to guide the course of the forceps; a gorget 
-1847. 7. Physics. A substance having the 

property of conducting heat, electricity, etc. ; 
spec, the name of a certain part of a frictional 
electric machine, for collecting the electricity, 
th e prime c.; also short for lightning-c. 1770. 

*. Pray do you go along with us, I will be your C 
Bunvan. A principal C. for the Artillery for draught 
Horses nnd Ammunition 1661. Hem e Condu'ctor- 
ahip, the office or function of a c. Condu'ctreas. 

fCondue-* condye*, v. (ME. only.) [ad. 
OF. conduire.] To conduct, guide. 

Conduit (ktrnd it, kp ndit). ME. [OF.ww- 
duit, med.L. conductus , pronounced as the ME 
ioxm condit or cundit.] 1, An artificial channel 
or pipe lor conveying water, etc.; an aqueduct, 
a canal. Also transf.&nd. Jig. b. Electr. A tube 
or trough for protecting electric wires; also 
attrib ., as c . system 1884. 9. A fountain 

(arch.) ME. 3. Archtt. A walled passage 
underground for secret communication 1875. 

x. As water, whanne the conduyte broken ys 
Chaucer. The pores and conduiies of the skinne 
I.yt*. Jig. Language being the great C., whereby 
Men convey. . Knowledge, from one to another Locke. 
a. The conduits round the garden sing Rossetti. 
Comb, c.-pipe, a c. of tubular form; tXsoJig. 

Conduplicate ^ndliz-plik/t), a . 1777. [ad. 
L. conduflicatus, condu flic are.] Dot. Doubled 
or folded together 1 said of leaves folded down 
lengthwise along the middle, var. Condtr- 
pllcated. ( Diets. ) So Conduplicaiton* a doub- 
ling, a repetition 1619. 

Condurrite (kpndj?*rait). 1827. [f. Condur- 
«w,] Min. A soft black arsenical ore of copper, 
found in the Condurrow mine, Cornwall. 
Condyle (kpndil). Also condyL 1634. 
[prob. a. F. condyle , ad. L. eondylus, a Gr. 
tfovSiAos a knuckle. ] x. Anat . A rounded pro- 
cess at the end of a hone serving to form an 
articulation with another bone. a. Applied to 
the rounded ends of the tibia, and similar parts 
in arthropoda. Hence Co*ndylar a. pertaining 
to a c. Condyloid a. resembling a c. ; pertain- 
ing to a a 

jj Condyloma (kyndil*»*mft). In 7 -ome. PI. 
-omata. 2656. [a.L.,a.Gr. xoi'8vAay*a,f.*&'fa- 
kot; see Condyle. ] Pathol. A conical or dis- 
coidal prominence of the skin, sometimes syphi- 
litic, occurring near the external openings of the 
mucous passages, In the larynx, or elsewhere. 
Hence Condylomatous a. of the nature of a c. 


Condylopod fkpndHdppd). 1855. [f. mod. 
L .condylopus ( -“Gr, hov&v, kovovs knob-footed). ] 
Zoo/. One of the Condylopoda , now called Ar- 
thropoda. var. Comdylope. 

|| Condylura (kpndiliu»Ta). 1837. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. K&v&vhot (see Condyle) + obpA.\ Zoo l 
Generic name of the Star-nosed Mole of N. 
America; so called from the knotty appearance 
of the tail in dried specimens. 

Cone (kJan), sb. 156a. [ad. L. conus , a. Gr. 
uuivos pine-cone, etc.] x. A solid figure or body, 
of which the base is a circle, and the summit a 
point, and every point in the intervening space 
is in a straight line between the vertex and the 
circumference of the base 1570. (Called a right 
circular c. when the vertex is on the perpendi- 
cular to the centre of the base ; an oblique c., 
when it lies without it. b. In mod. Geom., a 
solid generated by a straight line which always 
passes through a fixed point called the vertex, 
and describes any fixed curve (not necessarily 
a circle) 1865. c. A conical mass of any sub- 
stance 1 £77. 9. Any cone-shaped object ; esp. 

a volcanic peak, formed by the accumulation of 
scoriae round the crateT 1830, 3. Dot. The fruit 

of pines and firs; a dry scaly multiple fruit, 
formed by hard persistent imbricated scales 
covering naked seeds ; a strobile 156a. 4. Con- 

chol. A marine shell of the genus Conus , or 
family Conidi r, of Gastropods 1770. 5. Me 

teorol. A cone-shaped vessel, hoisted as a foul- 
weather-signal 1875. 6. Phys. Oneof the minute 
cone-shaped bodies which form, with the rods, 
the bacillary layer of the retina 1867. 7. Any 

conical apex or point; e.g. the apex of a helmet, 
fof the heart 1603. Also t tranf. 

C. of rays (in Optii s) : a pencil of ray* of light 
diverging from an illuminating point and falling upon 
a sui Lee. ^ C. of shade (in A sir.): the conical shadow 
projected into space by a planet on the side turned 
from 1 he sun. (Cf. L. coni umbra.] M ilt, P. L. iv. 776. 

Contb.\ c.-blt, a conical boring-bit) -flower, the 
genus Rudbechia \ -gear, a method of transmitting 
motion, by means of two cones rolling together; 
C.-ln-c., a peculiar geological structure, suggesting a 
number of cones packed one inside another | -pulley, 
a pulley shaped like a truncated c.| -seat, a piece of 
iion forming a seat for the c. or vent-plug in fire-arms | 
• shell, = Cone 41 -wheel, a wheel shaped like a 
truncated c, for transmitting a variable motion to 
another wheel. Hence Cone v. to shape like a c. or 
segment of a c. ; intr. to bear cones. 


Coneine; see Coniine. 

Conenchyma (k^unemkimk). 1866. [f. Gr. 
Kwvos + iyx v f xa ‘] Hot* The tissue of the hairs 
of plants consisting of conical cells. 
liConepatl (kJR*nfpat’l). 1774. [Mexican: 
lit. 4 little fox'.J An American skunk (genus 
Conepatus l J. E. Gray, 1837). 

Conessine (kpnesainV Jf. Cones si.] A bitter 
base from the bark of W right ia antidysenterica 
(Cunessi cortex). Also called Wrightine . 
Coney, var. of Cony, q. v. 

Confab (k^nfse*b) y r£. 1701. [Colloq. abbrev. 
of Confabulation.] A talk together; familiar 
talk. So Confa*b v. 

Confabulate (k^nfse’bWlzit), v. 1613. [£, 
ppL stem of L confabulari ; see Fable.] intr. 
To talk familiarly together, converse, cnat, 

I shall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau If birds c. 
or no Cow per. Hence Confabula'tlon, familiar 

talk ; a ebat. Confa bulator. Conf& bulatory a. 
Confarreation (k^nfse-rf, #*/»). 1598. [ad. 
L. confarrta/ionem , f. con fa mart to unite in 
marriage by the offering of bread, f. (ult.) con- 
+ far , f arris. ] Rom. Antiq. The most solemn 
form of marriage among the Romans, in which 
an offering of bread was made in the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus and ten witnesses. 
Confa’ted, ppl. a. 1768. [See Con-.] Fated 
together with (something else). 

Confect (kp*nfekt), si. 1587. [ad. med.L. 
con fee turn, confect a, subsL uses of the pa. pple« 
of conjicere; see CoMVtT.] A comfit 
Cacao, .roasted, and made into Confects H. Stubbs, 
Confect (kfnfe'kt), v. 1545. [f. L. confect- > 
conjicere, f. con- + f avert. ] trans. ti. To put to- 
gether; to compound -1651. n. To make into 
a confection. ? Obs, 1558. +3. To prepare (food) 
for digestion -1605. 4 - To malm, [after F. con- 
fectionner. ] 1677. 

*. The Phasittons pres c r i p ti on confected by the 
Apothecary 1580, 4. Patchwork qailts, confected by 


tt (Ger. K*ln). S (Fr. p<») fl (Ger. Mallei). * (Fi. d«ie). « (c«rl). i (e») (Ukm). f (fi) (ma). /(Ft. (am), ft (Or, fan, Mrth). 
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fingers of three or four years 1880. 80 fConfe'Ct 

ppl. a confected. 

Confection (k/afe-kjMi), sb. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. confect ionem ; see prec.] z. Making by 
mixture of ingredients; mixing, compounding 
1477. a. A prep^fmiioii of drugs; a conserve, 
an electuary ME. ; a preparation of fruits, spices, 
sugar, or the like ME. || 3. Dress-making. The 
French word for any ready-made article of 
attire; esp. for mantles, cloaks, wraps, etc. 1885. 

x. Pots of jam of her c. Th Aden ay. a. Confections 
are medicinal substances beaten up with sugar into a 
pasty mass 1875. Delicat confections of spiceries 
Stubs es. Hence Confection v. to make into a c. 

Confectionary (k^nfe'kjan&ri). 1599. [f. 

prec. + -ARY.l 

A. adj. Of tne nature of a confection; pertain- 
ing to confections or confectioners' work 1669. 

The biscuit or c. plum Cowpkr. C. doings 1834. 

B. sb. +1. A confectioner >1641. a. A place 

where confections Are kept or prepared 1616. 
3. A sweetmeat 1599. 4. erron. for Confec- 

tionery 1743. 

s. And he will take your daughters, to be con- 
fectionaries, and to be cookes z Sam. viiL 13. 

Confectioner (k^nfe kfanaj). 1591. [f. Con- 
fection v. +-BR 1 .] tx. A compounder of 
medicines, poisons, etc. -1651. a. One who 
makes or sells confections 1591. 
Confectionery (k^nfe-kfenari). 1769. [f. 
prec. +-Y. Often confused with Confection- 
ary.] x. Things made or sold by a confec- 
tioner; a collective name for sweetmeats and con- 
fections. a. The art and business of a confec- 
tioner 1872 3. A confectioners shop (mod.). 

fCO’nfectory, a. 1648. [ad. L. confer tori us.] 
Pertaining to the making of confections. 

| Confe -cture. ME. [ad. med.L .conjectural 
- Confection, Confiture -1693. 

+ Contender, v. ME. fa. F. confldircr, ad. L. 
confeederare.} The earlier equiv. of Confede- 
rate v. -1596. 

Confederacy (k/nfe‘d£r&si). ME. [f. stem 
of L. confeederatio >.] 1. A union by league or 
contract between persons, bodies of men, or 
states, for mutual support or joint action; an 
alliance, compact, b. Law (and thence gen.) : 
A league for an unlawful or evil purpose; a con- 
spiracy M E. a. Condition or fact of being con- 
federate; alliance; conspiracy 1594. 3. quasi- 

concr. A body of confederates; now esp. a union 
of states, a confederation 1681. 

x. A general c. against the Ottoman power 1769. 
s. In a perpetual state of c. and rebellion x8a8 3. 
The stile of this c. shall be 'The United States of 
America’ U.S. Senate Manual 1777. The literary 
world is made up of little confederacies W. Irving. 
Southern C.' the Confederate States of America. 

Confederal (k^ofe*deril), a. x866. [after 
federal ; see Con-. J Pertaining to a confedera- 
tion ; spec, in U.S. Hist, pertaining to the organ- 
ization of the United States under the Articles 
of Confederation of 1781. Hence Confe*deral- 
ist, a member of a confederation. 

Confederate (k£nfe*deret), a. and sb. ME. 
"ad. L. confcederatus, pa. ppl. of confeederare 
tians.); see Federate.] 

A. adj 1. United in a confederacy; leagued, 
allied, confederated. Also fig. 9. Of or belong- 
ing to the Confederate States of America 1861. 

x. Syria is c. with Ephraim Isa. vii. a. My heart 
Is not c. with my hand Rick. II, v. iit 53. a, The 
C. flag 1861, army 1863. 

Phr. C. states {of America), abbreviated C.S.A . : 
the name assumed by the eleven southern states 
which seceded from the American Union in 1860-61, 
and formed a confederacy of their own, which was 
finally overthrown in 1865 

B. sb. 1. A person or state in league with 

another or others for mutual support or joint 
action ; an ally 1548. 9. Law (and thence gen .) : 

An accomplice 1495. 3. U.S. Hist . One be- 

longing to or on the side of the Confederate 
States in the War of Secession, 1861-65, 

x. The confederates of Camhray Macaulay, a. Be- 
trayers of their country, confederates with Wood 
Swift, 

Confederate (k^nfe*dSr*it) , v. 1531. [perh. 
L Confederate a.} To unite in a league. 
irons, and intr. (for reft, ) 

To c. others in their design Burks. The wits easily 
confederated against him Johnson. 

Confederation (lq%ifeder^i‘/an). ME. [a.F., 
ad. L. con feeder at ionem (Jerome).] 1. The ac- 


tion of confederating, or condition of being con- 
federated ; a league, an alliance (now only be- 
tween states) ; tconspiracy. 9. A number of 
states (or formerly of persons) united by a league 
(now usually on a more permanent basis than 
in the case of confederacy ) i 6 aa. 

x. Articles of C and perpetual union between he 
States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island, etc. 1777 {title). [A] scheme for the c. of the 
colonies 1885. Articles of c. : provisions (in clauses) 
in accordance with which parties confederate. 
Confederative(k^nie*derAiv),a. 1819. [f. 

L. confaederat-; see Confederate.] Of or re- 
lating to confederates or confederating. 

Confederator(k^nfe*d6r^taj). ?Obs. 1536. 
[f. L. confeederare . J A confederate, conspirator. 

Confer (k^nf 5 -j), v . 1528. [ad. L. conferre, 
f. con- together, and intensive + ferre. Cf. Col- 
late. ] fi. tra ns. To bring together, collect 
-1618. ta. To contribute. Const, to. -1677. 
Also t absol. 3. To grant, bestow 1570. t4« 
To bring into comparison, compare, collate. 
Also absol. -1753. T 5 * intr. To conform (with, 

to) -1641. 6. intr. To converse, talk together; 

to take counsel, consult 1545 t7. trans. To 

consult about -1680. 

a. It confers somewhat to the need, convenience, or 
comfort of those, .creatures Harrow. 3. The stile 
and title., which the king is pleased to c. Blackstone. 
The joy of heart which perfect health confers Tyn- 
dall. 4 C. future and times pa*t with present 
Burton. 6. They sit conferring by the Parler fire 
Tam . Skr . v. ii. 103. Hence Conferee*, one who is 
conferred with ( U.S.) ; one on whom something is 
conferred. Confe'rment, the action of conferring ; 
tsomething conferred. Confe'rr&ble a. that may 
be conferred. Conferrer. 

Conference (k^*nfer 5 ns), sb. 1538. [a. F. 
conference', see Confer. Cf. Collation. J ti. 
Collection; adding up -1651. 1 2. Comparison. 

esp. of texts; collation -1663. 3. The action of 

conferring or taking counsel, now always on a 
serious matter ; formerly : Conversation 1555. 
+4. Communication -1651. 5. A formal meet- 
ing for consultation or discussion 1586 6. The 

annual assembly of ministers, etc., of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Connexion, constituting 
its central governing body; also the name of 
other religious bodies. (With capital C.) 1744. 

3. Reading maketh a full man, c. a read ye man, and 
writing an exacte man Bacon. Moments of serious c. 
Jank Austen. 5. A message came .. from the Lords 
lor present C. upon four bills sent up to them Marvell. 
6. 1 C. has forbid the women preaching * Gzo. Eliot. 
Hence Co*nference v. rare , to hold c. Con- 
fere*ntial a. of or relating to c., or to a c. 

Confemimioate (kpnfer«*min/t), a. 1855. 
[ad. L. conferruminatus', see Ferruminate.] 
Bot. Of cotyledons : Consolidated into one 
body by the coalescence of the contiguous faces, 
var. Conferruminatcd ppl . a. 

|| Conferva (tyfofsMvi). PI. -vae (-vi). 1757. 
[L., perh. comfrey.] Bot. A genus of plants 
consisting of certain fresh-waier Green Algse 
( Ch lorofihyl 1st) , composed of unbranched many- 
cdled filaments, and reproduced by zoospores. 
Formerly of more heterogeneous application. 
Hence Conferva’ceoua a. of the nature of or 
allied to the genus C. ; belonging to the N.O. 
Confervacex , comprising that genus and its 
allies. ConfeTval a. and sb. « confervoid. 
Confe-rvite, a fossil plant, allied to C., found 
chiefly in the chalk. Confe*rvoid a. of the 
nature of or resembling a C.\ sb. an alga of the 
genus C. or of any allied genus. 

Confess (k^nfe s), v. ME. [a. OF .confesser 
: — late L, confessare — * con fes sari, freq. of con- 
fiten, ppl stem confess -, i. con - +- fateri, fass 
prob. conn, vc.fari to speak, titter.) 

I. gen. 1. trans. To declare or disclose (some- 
thing previously kept secret as being prejudicial 
to oneself); to acknowledge, own, or admit (a 
crime, cliarge, fault, or tne like). Also absol. 
b. Often introducing a statement of private 
feeling or opinion 1450. 9. To acknowledge 

for oneself (an assertion or claim, that might 
be challenged) 1450. 3. To avow formally that, 
esp. as an article of faith 1509. 4. To declare 

belief in (a person or thing) as having a certain 
character or certain claims 1526. 5, fig. To 

manifest, prove, attest (poet.) 1646. 

1. And both confess'd, .thir faults, and pardon beg’d 

M , lt * P. L. x. uoft b. Tbe hazard 1 confease In 
great 163a. a. You c, that parliaments are fallible 
Junius. 4 Al they that do confease thy holy name 


Bh. Com. Prayer, g. Tbe voice divine confess'd the 
warlike maid Fort. 

Phr. C. to (a thing) 1 To plead guilty to (a charge), 
own to (a fault) t to admit 1 also, short for c. to Am 
(or having), as in to c. to [1 honing ] a dread. 

n. specifically . 1. Law. tntr. To admit the 
truth of what is charged; trans . to admit as 
proved or legally valid 1586. 9. Eccl. To ac- 

knowledge sms orally as a religious duty (spec. 
to a priest), with repentance and desire of ab- 
solution ME. 3. trans. Of the priest : To hear 
the confession of, to shrive. Also absol. ME. 
pass. Of the penitent : To be shriven ME. 

x. Phr. To c. and' avoid: to admit a charge, but 
.show it to be invalid in law. a. C, yourselves to 
Almighty God with full purpose of amendment of life 
Bh. Com. Prayor. 3. 1 haueconfes'd her, and i know 
her vertue Moos, for M. v. 530. 

Hence C on fe ‘scant, one who confesses, esp. to a 
priest. Confessed p/l.a. acknowledged as true! 
admitted i made manifest ; shriven. Confessedly 
adv. admittedly f avowedly. Confesses*, one who is 
confessed ; one to whom confession is made (rare), 
Confesser, one who confesses or makes confession. 
fConfe-ssary. 1618. [ad. med.L. confcssa- 
ritts (also used).] x. A casuist who deals with 
confession -1649. 9 . A father confessor 1656. 

3. A confessant. 

Confession (k/fnfe jan). MB. [a. F., ad. L. 
confess ionem ; see Confe ss. ] x . A making kno wn 
or acknowledging of one's fault, wrong, crime, 
weakness, etc. 160a. b. Law. Acknowledge- 
ment before the proper authority of the truth 
of a statement or charge 1574. 2. The acknow- 

ledgingof sin or sinfulness ME.; spec, the con- 
fessing of sins to a priest; more fully, sacra- 
mental or auricular c. ME. 3. Acknowledge- 
ment of a statement, claim, etc.; admission 
ME, 4. The acknowledging (of a person or 
thing) as having a certain character or certain 
claims ME. 5. The matter confessed ME. 0 . 
A formulary containing a general acknowledge- 
ment of sinfulness 1535. 7. (More fully C. of 

Faith.) A formulary in which a church or body 
of Christians sets forth the religious doctrines 
which it considers essential ; a creed 1536. 8. 

A tomb in which a martyr or confessor is buried; 
the structure erected over it ; the crypt, shrine, 
etc., in which the relics are placed 1670. 

x. When we would bring him on to some C. Of his 
true stale Hand. 111. i. 9. b. C. and avoidant e : ad- 
mission to the truth of an adverse allegation, with the 
allegation of matter tending to avoid its legal effect, 
a. Public c. they thought necessary by wav of dri- 
cipline Hookkh. 4 ft amt. iv. vii. 96. 5. His c. is 

taken Alts Well iv. iii. 130. 6. A General C. for 

every sinner 1535. 

Hence Confessionary a. of or pertaining to c. 
Confe ‘ssionary sb. a confessional t also ■ Confer, 
sion 8. Confe’asioniat, an adherent of a religious 
c., spec, a Lutheran ; a confessionalist. Confeaslon- 
less a. having no C. of Faith. 

Confe*88ioaal, sb. 1797. [a. F/| A stall 
or box in which a priest hears confessions. 

Confessional (kjfofe fenftl), a. 1877. [L 
Confession + al. J 1. Of the nature of or per- 
taining to confession. 9. Of or pertainingto Con- 
fessions of Faith or Creeds 1882. Hence Con- 
feaaionaliam, the principle of formulating a 
Confession of Faith; adherence to a foimulated 
theological system. Confe -ssionaUat, one who 
makes confession. 

Confessor (k£nfe-sai). ME. [a. L. (and 
f. L. confiten to Confess. Formerly stressed 
co’nfessor.] t. gen . One who makes confession 
of anything. 9. Reel. One who avows and ad- 
heres to his faith under persecution and torture, 
but does not suffer martyrdom. (The earliest 
sense in English.) ME. 3. (Often kenffespj) 
A priest who hears confessions, prescribes pen- 
ance, and grants absolution ME. 

2. AUe the seyntes of that cuntre [Ireland] be eon* 
fessorea, end noo martir tr. Higden (Rolls). The C. I 
■ King Edward the C (d. xohb\ canonized in xfiss. 
H ence Confe Morema. Confe aaorahip. 
Contest, etc., var. Confessed, etc. 
t| Confetti (kjfnfe’ti), sb. pi. i860. [It., pi. of 
confetto Comfit.] Bonbons, or imitations of 
these, thrown during carnival in Italy } in Eng* ( 
esp. little disks of coloured paper thrown at 
weddings, etc. 

t Confident, rare. 16 1 4. [ad. L. confident • 
cm.] An officiating priest -1638. 

Confidant (kfnfid&nt). 17x4 [Littrd has 
F, confident only. The Eng. -ant may reprs* 


(man), a (paw), an (l*«d). a (art). < (Fr. chW). » (ev«). .1 (/, eye). , (Fr. c.a d, vie), i (^t). f(F»ycb.). 9 (what). ,( K «> 
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■ent the pronunciation of the F. -ent, ente .] * A 
person trusted with private affairs, commonly 
with affairs oi love (J.). Now used more 
widely. 

He was accustomed to make her his c, in his eccle- 
siastical proceedings J. H. Newman. So Co*n- 
flda*nte, a female c. (perh. formed before the masc.) 

Confide (k^nfoi-d), v. 1455. [ad .h.conjidere, 
t con - intensive +■ fidere. ] 1. intr, To trust or 
have faith ; to put trust, repose confidence in, 
t on, t to. Also absol. a. / runs . To impart in 
confidence (to a person) 1735; to entrust (an 
object, task, etc.) to a person with reliance on 
his fidelity or competence 1861. 

1. Such a person .'as they could c. In ' (an expres- 
sion that grew from that time to be much used) 
Clarendon. Judge before Friendship, then C. till 
Death Young. a. The execution of the plan was 
confided to Aranda Buckle. Hence Confi'der. 
Confl’ding-ly adv., *0680. 

Confidence (kp*nfid£ns). ME. [ad. L. con- 
fidential f. confidentem ; see Confident. Cf. 
F confidence .1 1. The mental attitude of trust- 
ing in or reiving on ; firm trust, reliance, faith. 
Const in ft to, on, upon). a. Assurance; 
assured expectation 1 555 . 3. Assurance arising 
from reliance (on oneself, circumstances, etc.) 
1526. 4. Excess of assurance, hardihood, pre- 
sumption. impudence 1594. 5. That which 

gives confidence 1535. 6. Confidential inti- 
macy 159a. 7. A confidential communication 

1748. f8. Trustworthiness, as a personal 

quality -1800. +q. Law, « Trust -1848. | 

i. C. in foraigne ayde 1649. a. A vain c. of his 
own abilities 1790. In c. thereof, the Duke left him 
*654. 3. Your wisedome is consum'd in c. : Do not 
go forth to day Jut. C. 11. ii. 40. 5. For the Lord 

shalbo thy c. Prov. iii. 36. 6. Speaking in (L, for I 

should not like to have my words repeated Jowktt. 
7, Ho will .. be well informed .. by the confidences 
made him Cues txkp. 8. A person of c. 1777. 

Phr .C.trtckfigame, etc.): a method of swindling, 
in which the victim hands over valuables as a token 
of c. in the sharper. C. man : one who practises this 
trick. So Co’nfldency {rare). 

Confident (kpmfident). 1588. [ad. L. con - 
fidentem , and partly a. F. confident, -ente, ] 

A. adj. ti. Trustful, confiding -1666. 9. 

H aving confidence ; feel ing certain , fully assured , 
sure 1601. 8. Full of assurance, self-reliant, 

bold; having no fear of failure 1576. 4. Over- 

bold ; forward, presumptuous, impudent. Ob- 
solescent . 1597. 5. Positive; dogmatical x6ix. 
t6. Trusty -1714. 7. Confidential 1608. 

s. Rome, be as iust and gracious vnto me. As 1 am 
c. and kinde to thee Tit . A. 1. i. 61. a Reasons they 
had to be c. of victory Thirlwall. C. in thy defence 
Wesley. 3. His forces strong, his Souldiers c. John 
11. i. 6x. 4 Ac. slut Fielding. 3. Your c. and posi- 
tive way of talking Berkeley. 6. C.newes 1610. 7. 
A. c. servant of my masters stay. Hence Con- 
fidently eu tv. 

B. so. 1. A trust} adherent; a confidential 

friend 1619. 9. sfec. ** Confidant 1647. 

Confidential (kpnfide-njal),*. 1759- [f-I* 
confident ia CONFIDENCE + -al.] x. Of the na- 
ture of confidence ; spoken or written In con- 
fidence 1773. 9. Betokening private intimacy 

1759. 3. Enjoying another s confidence; en- 

trusted with secrets 1805. 

s. C. communication*, one made between parties 
who stand in a c. relation to each other, and there- 
fore privileged in law. a. Talking the c language 
of friendship in the public theatre Burke. Hence 
Confidentiality, c. quality. Conflde*ntial-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Configurate (k/Jnfi*giur*it), v. Now rare. 
1566. [ f. ppL stem of L, configurare; see Con- 
figure v.J x. trans. To frame; to give a con- 
figuration to. Also fig. ta. (?) intr. ?To show 
congruity of structure 1650. 

a. Where pyramids to pyramids relate, And the 
whole fabric doth c. Jordan. So Conft*gurative a. 
of or pertaining to configuration, Confrgurature, 
shape of countenance. 

Configuration (tyfnfigi&rri jan). 1559. [ad. 
L. eonfigurationem ; see Configure.] x. Ar- 
rangement of parts in a form or figure; the form 
resulting from such arrangement ; conformation ; 
outline, contour (of geographical features, etc.) 
1646. a. Astron , Relative position, apparent 
or actual, of celestial bodies; esp. the planetary 
4 aspects*, recognized in J udicial Astrology 1559. 
ts* An Image. Hale. 

*. The remarkable c. of the Atlantic sea-bed Huxley, 
e. The Disease is found out.. from the Configurations 
of the Planets Salmon. i 


Configure (k^fnfrgiuA v. Now rare. ME. 
[ad. L .configurare; see Figure v. Cf. F. con- 
figurer."] 7 . trans • To fashion according to a 
model g. To put together in a form or hgure 
1659. Also Jig. 

Confinable(kflfof3i*nAb , l),a. 1610. [f. Con- 
fine v. + able. ] To be confined, capable of 
confinement. 

Verrue. .not c. to any limits Br. Hall. 
fConfine, a. 1579. [a. F. confin, -fine L. 
confinis , .] Neighbouring, adjacent -1653. 
fConfine, s b. Always //. confines. 1531. 
[ad. L. confinis. ] pi. Neighbours -1598. 
Confine (kp*nfain), sbfi Mostly in pi. oon- 
finea. ME. [a. F. pi. confine, in L. confinia 
bounds.] x. pi. Boundaries, borders 1548 ; 
tregion -1670. Rarely in sing. Also fig. a. 
(k^nfoi *n). Confinement; limitation (poet.) 1597! 
Ta place of confinement -165a 
1. Thextreme confines of Egypt Eden. Heere in 
these confines slily baue 1 lurk'd Shake fig. The. . 
confines between Virtue and Vice Bentley, a Think 
on the dungeon’s grim c. Burns. Th’ extrauagant, 
and erring Spirit, hyes To his c. Kami. 1. L 155. 
Hence Confi'nelesa a. unlimited. Macb. iv. iii. 55. 
Confine (k^nfain), v. 1523. [a. F. confincr, 
ad. It. confinare , f. confino , confine : — L. con- 
finis. Ct.mcd. 1 L.conJinare.'\ 1. intr, To have 
a common boundary with ; to border on, be ad- 
jacent to. Now rare. +9. trans . To border on, 
bound -1694. tg. To relegate to certain limits; 
to banish -1653; to shut up, imprison 1602; to 
fasten, keep in place 1595. 4. To keep indoors, 

or in bed. Usually in passive. Const, to. 1634. 
5 .fig. To limit, restrict 1597. 6. To consti- 

pate ; to Bind 1870. 

| s. The princes which c. uppon that sea 1377. 3. 

I And for the day confin'd to fast in Fiers Haml . 1. v. 11. 
Now let not Natures hand Keepe the wilde Flood 
confin’d a Hen. IV, 1 . 1 154. 4. To bo confined by 

out Berkeley. Phr. To be confined : Jo be in child- 
ed | to be delivered of. 5. Cabin'd, crib'd, confin'd, 
bound in, To sawey doubts, and feares Macb. iil iv. 
34. Hence Confi*ned-ly adv., -ness. 
Confinement (k^nfoi nmdnt). 1646. [a.F., 
f. confiner. J x. The action of confining; being 
confined ; imprisonment 9. Restriction, limita- 
tion 1678. 3. spec. The being in childbed; de- 

livery, accouchment. (The ordinary term in 
colloq. u^e.) 1774. 

s. The c. of his body within four walls Junior. a 
C. to spare diet Bentham. 

fCcnfineri. 1599. [f. Confine sb. orv.+ 
-er l .] x. One who dwells on the confines; a 
borderer, neighbour -1689. 9. One living within 
the confines; an inhabitant 161 x. 
a. Happie confiners you of other landes Daniel. 

Conn*ner 2 . rare. 1654. [f. Confine v. 
+ -er l .] One who or that which confines. 
Confinity (k^nfi-iilti). ’I Obs. 1544. [a. F.,f. 
confin; seo -ITY.] Neighbourhood, contiguity. 

Confirm (k£nfe\im), v. [ME. confermen, a. 
OF. confirmer : — L. confirmare, f. con- + fir- 
mare, f. firmus. In X4~x6th c. confused with 
Conform.] x. trans . To make firm or more 
firm, to add strength to, establish firmly. 9. 
To make valid by formal authoritative assent; 
to ratify, sanction ME. 3. Eccl. To administer 
Confirmation to; formerly ‘to bishop' ME. 
4. To strengthen (in an opinion, action, or pur- 
pose) 1485. 5. To corroborate; to verify, put 

beyond doubt ME. f 0 . To affirm that -1668. 
I7. To assure, convince -1771. 

x. His alliance will confirms our peace x Hen. VI , 
v. v. 43. Continue the feeble knees Isa. xxxv. 3. a. 
The charters were confirmed by inspeximus on the 
xaih [Oct. 1397) Stubbs. He was confirmed bishop 
of Couentrie Hounshed. Confirme the Crowne to 
me and to mine Heires 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 17a. 3. He 

ordeyned that a chylde sholtle be confyrmed as scone 
as it myghi, namely after it was crystened Caxton. 
4. When Mackbeth it confirming himself in the horrid 
purpose Johnson. 5. The News, .has not yet been 
confirmed Addison, Hence Conformable a. that 
may be confirmed. tConfl nuance, confirmation. 
Confirmative a. having the property of confirm- 
ing 1 -ly adv. fConflrmator, one who or that which 
confirms. Confirmatory a. corroborative 1 t Eccl 
relating to confirmation. Confirmee*. Law. One 
to whom a confirmation is made. Eccl. One who ts 
confirmed. Confirmer, one who or that which con- 
fit ms. tConflrmmcnt. confirmation. Confirmor 
{Law), a party who confirms a voidable estate, etc. 

Confirmation (kpnfaimft-ftn . ME. [a. OF*, 
ad. L. confirmatitmem ; see Confirm.] x. The 
action of making firm or sure; strengthening, 


settling, establishing 1480. a. The action of 
confirming or ratifying ME 8* The action of 
corroborating, or verifying; verification, proof 
ME.; a confirmatory statement or circumstance 
1553- 4* Law. See quots. Also us in a. 1495. 

5. Eccl. A rite administered to baptized persons 
in various Christian churches; formerly called 
* bishoping *. (It is held to con vev special grace 
which strengthens the recipient (or the practice 
of the Christian faith.) ME. 

1. C. of our faith Sandvb, of a title Freeman, a. C. 
0/ the Charters : j pec. the c. of Magna Chart* and 
the Charter of the Forests by Edward 1 in 1397. C. 
of the Speaker 1886. 3. Oth. 111. iii. 323, 4 A C. is 

a conueyance of an estate or right in esse, whereby a 
voidable estate is made sure and vnauoidable, or 
whereby a particular estate is encreased Coke on Litt . 

Confirmed (k^hfo'jmd ) t fifil. a. ME. [f. 
Confirm v. ] i. In the senses of the vb. 9. 
spec. Of a disease : Firmly established in the 
system; inveterate, chronic; as a c. cancer MR 
3. Firmly established in the habit, etc., expressed 
by the appellative, asar. invalid 1826. 

Confiscate (see the vb.), ///. a. 1533. [n<L 
L. confisiatus , ronfitrare.'] 1. Appropriated to 
the use of the state, adjudged forfeited. 9. De- 
prived of pioperty as forfeited 1618. 

x. And let it be c. all Cyntb. v. v. 333. 

Confiscate (kp*nfisk*it, -frsk^it), v. 1533. 
[f. L. confiscat-, confiscate, through Fr. Till 
1835 stressed confi' scale. ] 1. trans. To appro- 

priate (private property) to the public treasmy 
by wav of penalty, ta. To deprive of property 
as forfeited to the state -166a. 3. loosely . To 

seize as if by authority 1819. 

a. The forenamed Lords. . were condemned and con- 
fiscate Kalkioh. 3. The cargoes he confiscated Bvkon. 
So Confrscable a. liable to confiscation. Con* 
flaca'table a. Co'nfiscator, one who confisiatcs. 
Confl’scatory a. of the nature of, or tending to, con- 
fiscation} robbing under legal authority {cot l eg.). 

Confiscation (k^nfiskri j'on). 1543. [ad. L. 
confiscat iottem ; see prec.] x. The action of 

confiscating. 9. Robbery under legal authority 
1832. 

S. The C. of the Abbey lands Fhoudic. Ruined by 
fines and confiscations Gibbon. 

Confit, -fite, obs. f. Comfit sb. and v. 

Confitent (kp*nfit£nt). 1606. [ad. L. con- 
fitentem . J One who confesses; a penitent 
|| Confiteor (k^hfi M E. [ L., initial word 

of the formula. ] A foi m of prayer or confession 
of sins, used in the Latin C hurch at the be- 
ginning of the mass, and elsewhere. 

|| Confiture. Obs. f. Confiture ; also the 
mod.F. form (k^hf/tff-r), occas. used for ‘Con- 
fection *. 

Cates and confitures Disraeli. 

Confix (k^nfi'ks), v. 1603. [See Con-.] To 
fix firmly, fasten. Meas.for M. v. i. 932. So 
Confi*xative a. (rare). tConfi*xure, firm fixing. 

Conflagrate (kp*nflAgKit), ft. 1657. [f.ppl. 
stem of confiagrare; see Flagrant, Flame.] 
x. intr. To catch fire. Also fig. 9. trans. To 
set ablaze; to burn up. Also Jig \ 1835. So Con? 
fla* grant a. in conflagration. 

Conflagration (kpnfl&grF» Jan). 1555. [ad. 
L, confiagrationem ; see prec. ] ti . The burning 
up {/(anything) -1825. 9. A great and destruc- 

tive fire; the burning of a town, a forest, or the 
like 1656. Also fig. and f trans f 

s. The Burning of London.. that dreadful C 1680, 
So Co*nflagratlve a. productive of c. Co*n- 
flagrator, an incendiary. Confla'gratory a. in- 
flammatory. 

Conflate (kpnRPi),fipl.a. 1541. [ad. L.con- 
fiatus; see next.] ■fi. Blown together; com- 
posed of various elements >1638. a. spec. 
Formed by fusion of two readings x88t. 

Conflate (tyfofto-t), v. 1610. [f. L. conjiat-, 
confiare , f. con-+fiare\ see Flate,] x. trans. 
To blow or fuse together; to bring together; to 
compose; produce, bring about. Now rare. 
a. To combine two readings into a composite 
reading. (In passive.) 1885. 

L The Statcs-General, created and conflated by the 
passionate effort of the whole Nation Carlyle. 

C o n flati o n (k^tfl/ijan). 1696. [ad. L. con- 
fiationem; see prec. ] 1. The action of blowing 
or fusing together. Also comer, the result of this 
action. m. The fusion of two readings into a 
composite reading. Also corner, the reading thus 
formed. x88x. 
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CONFLICT 

Conflict (kp-nflikt), sb . ME. fad. L. con- 
fiictus, f. ppl. stem of confligere . Cf. OF. con- 
flit. ] x. An encounter with arms; a fight; esp. 
a prolonged struggle. Also transf. and fig , 9. 

Dashing together ysi physical boaies 1555. 

1. Fourty thousand wore slaine in the c. 9 Macc. v. 
14. fig. With c. of contending hopes and fears 
Cowfer, a. The conflicts of the ice-masses in their 
rotation Kane. 

Conflict (kjftifli'kt), v. ME. [f. L. conflict - ; 
see prec.] x. intr. To fight, contend, do battle. 
Also tramf. and fig. 9. fig. Of interests, etc. : 
To come into collision, to clash; to be incom- 
patible. (Now the chief sense.) 1647. 

1. These two with Hector and bis host Conflicted 
Cowfkr. transf. A horrible thundering of fire and 
water conflicting together Bacon, a The perplexities 
of conscience . in which duties appear to c. with each 
other T. H. Green. Hence Cox&nl'ction.the action 
of conflicting; conflicting condition. Connective a, 
rare, of conflicting nature. 

+Conflo*w, v, 160 6. [See Con-.] To flow 
together, as rivers, crowds, etc. -1627. 
Confluence (kpnfl«£ns). ME. [ad. (late) 
L . confluent ia\ see Confluent.] 1. A flow- 
ing together; the junction and union of two or 
more streams, etc. 1538. Also fig. and transf. 
9. The place where two or more rivers, etc., 
unite 1538. 8* A combined flood 1615. 4. A 

flocking together; concourse ME. 5. A nu- 
merous concourse or collection ME. 


A c of associations Stanley. 

Confluent (kp*nfl*ri*nt), a, 161X. [ad. L. 
confiuentem , confiture , f, con- + /lucre; ta. Flu- 
ent.] x. Flowing or running together ; uniting 
so as to form one 1612. Also fig. 9. Flowing 
together in a body 1718, Also fig . 8* Meeting 

or running into each other, so as to form one 
mass or surface; as the vesicles in smallpox, 
spots, markings, etc. 1722. t+. Affluent in. 

Chapman. 

1. C floods Dsayton, roads De Quincey, valleys 
Geikie, leaves Crabs, bones Owen. 3. The c. variety 
of Small-pox Carpenter. 

Confluent (kpnfltrifnt), sb. 1600. [See 
prec.] ti. A confluence of rivers; the place 
where they unite. Rarely in pi. -x6ix. s. A 
stream which unites ana flows with another; 
occa s. but loosely, used for affluent 1850. 

Conflux (kp'nflpks). 1606. [f. L. conflux -, 
confiuere . ] 1. Flowing together; flowing into 

a common body. 9. — Confluence a. 17x2. 
8 . —Confluence 4. 1614. 4. « Confluence 

1. As knots by the c. of meeting sap, Infect the sound 
Pine TV. 4 Cr, 1. iii. 7. 4. Such a c. of misery John- 

son, So t Conflux Ibl'lity, tendency to flow to- 
gether. tConflu’xibleo. fConflu’xion, the action 
of flowing together. 

Confocal (k{faf£fc*kal),a. 1867. [See C on-.] 
Geotn. Having the same focus or foci, as c. 
hyperbolas. 

Conform (k^nf^im), a. ? Obs. ME. [a. F. 
con forme, ad. L. conformist) x. =* CONFORM- 
ABLE i, 2. ta. Conforming religiously, con- 
formist -1711. 

t. Made conforme to the Image of the tame God 
Marbeck. C. to usage 1805. tConfoTmly tutu. 

Conform (kjfnfp jm) f v. ME. [a. Y.conform- 
er, ad. L. conformare. In X4-x6th c. confused 
with confirm , and prob. so pronounced (?dial.).] 
i. tram. To form according to some model; to 
make like. 9. To bring into harmony or con- 
formity; to adapt. Also reft. «= 3. ME* 3. 
intr. (for refif) To act conformably or in con- 
formity to ME. ; spec, to comply with the usages 
of the Church of England 16x9. 4. Of things : 

To follow in form or nature 1699. 

s. In all thynge te conforme my wyll to thy blessed 
wyll 1536. 3. To c. to the ways of the world Law. 

When any dissenter conforms Locke. 4. The path . . 
conforms to the water Dodsley Hence Confo*rm- 
tnce, the action of conforming. tConfo*rmant a. 
conforming. Sir T. Browne. Confo'rmate a. rare, 
con formed. Confo rmer. 

Conformability (kjfnff jmabrllti). 1864. 
[f. next+-ITY.] The quality or condition of 
being conformable ; spec, in Geol , the relation 
of strata, one of which rests on the other and 
lies parallel to it. 

Conformable (k^hfp-im&b’l), a. 1511. [f. 
Conform v. + -able : perh. after agreo-able\ cf. 
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also comfortable , etc J x. According in form or 
character to; like. Const, to. 9. Correspond- 
ing so as to fit; consistent, harmonious; fitting 
1555. 8* Disposed or wont to conform; tract- 

able; compliant to 1525; spec, conforming to the 
usages of the Church of England X597. 4. 

Geol. Having the same direction or plane of 
stratification : said of strata in contact 1813. 
Also as quasi -adv. Conformably to 1588. 

s. True bolinesse is c. to the first pattern of holi< 
nesse 1646. a. What is c., or disagreeable to Reason, 
in the actions of common life Hobbes. To make 
matters somewhat c. for the old Knight Scott. 3 In 
t he meantime be humble and c. Otway. H ence Con- 
fo*rmableness. ConfoTmably adv. in a c. 
manner 1 in conformity with ; agreeably 1 compliantly j 
Geol. in c. order. 

Conforumtloa Qcpnf^im/i-Jdn). 1511. [ad. 
L. conformationemt\ i.The action of conform- 
ing or bringing into conformity [to). 9, The 

forming or fashioning of a thing m all its parts 
1615. 8* Form depending upon arrangement 

of parts; structure, organization 1646. 

x. I shall speak .OfC. ..Be not conform ’d a to this 
World Colm. a. Male children. .haue their c. the 
thirtieth day Crooke. 3. Government wants amend- 
ment in its c. Burks. 

Conformist (k^nfpjmist). 1634. [f. Con- 
form v. +-IST. ] One who conforms to any 
usage or practice; spec, in F.ng. Hist, to the 
usages of the Church of England ; opp. to dis- 
senter , non-conformist. Also attrib. 

Several pIiant*conformists with all changes Hallam. 
vars. tConfoTmitan. tConfoTmitant 
Conformity (k^nfp-jmlti). ME. [a. Y. con- 
formity f. L. type + conform it a tem, f. conform is; 
see Conform, Ccnfirmity also occurs.] x. 
Correspondence in form or manner; agreement 
in character; likeness; congruity* a. Action in 
accordance with some standard; compliance, 
acquiescence 1494. 8- *P*f' Conformity in wor- 

ship; in Eng. Hist, compliance with the usages 
of the Church of England 1622. 

1. The C of these Moons with our Moon 1665. 
With strict c. to nature Johnson. Thee, between the 
testimony and the facts Jab. Mill a. Their C. to 
the Roman Religion Bkamhall 3. The Act for uni- 
versal G Marvell 

Confort, earlier f.CoMFORTz/. and sb., found 
also in all the ME. derivatives. 

Confound (kjfofau’nd), v. ME. [a. OF. con- 
fond re , confundre : — L. confundere , 1 con- + 
fundere to pour. Cf. Confusf. 1/.] 1. tram 

To overthrow, defeat, or bring to nought; tto 
waste -1701. 9. In curses or imprecations *= 

'to bring to perdition*. Since X700 considered 
a milder curse. ME. 3. To discomfit, abash, 
put to shame. ( U su. in pass. ) Chiefly Scriptural. 
ME. 4. To throw into confusion or disorder; 
to perplex ME. 5. To mix up so that the ele- 
ments become difficult to distinguish; to Con- 
fuse 1538. 0 . To mix up in idea, fail to dis- 

tinguish 1 £81. 

1. Lest He in wrath c. me Southey. C their 
politicks Carey. He did c. the best part of an hour 
1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 10a a. Mahounde confounde the 
Ld. Berners. C. her impudence J. Payn. 3. Silent, 
and in face Confounded long they sate, as struck'n 
mute Milt. P. L. ix. 1064. 4. Pale and dumb he 

stood, like one confounded i68a. Confusion worse 
confounded Milt. a. Rich. //, rv. L 141. 6. To c. 

Puritanism with Presbyterianism Green. 

Hence Confotrndable a. {rare). Confoti'ndcd 
ppl. a. discomfited, abashed ; confused, etc. : used as 
a mild curse (sense «) ; also as adv, Confou*nded-ly 
adv., -ness. Confou'nder. 
fConfra-ct, a. [ad. L. confractus .] Com- 
pletely broken, crushed. H. More. 
t Confra 'dion. 1541. [ad. L. confractionem ; 
see prec.] Breaking Into small fragments ; 
smashing, smash; crushing -1646. 

•j- Confrago-se, a . [ad. L .confragosust] Rough 
with breaks; broken. Evelyn. 

Confraternity (kpnfrAtaunlti). 1475. [ad. 
med. L. confra t emit as. ] x • A brotherhood ; an 
association of men united for some purpose, or 
in some profession, var. t[|ConfralTy. 9. 
Brotherly union or communion 1680. 

l The Lord Maior with his c, of Aldermen 1654. 
A c. of monks 188a. 

Confrere (konirgr, k/nfre»u). ME. [a. F., 
med.L. confra ter. Now written confrirt] 1. 
A fellow-member of a fraternity, a colleague in 
office -1688. vars. t||Confra*ter, fConfrier. 


CONFUTE 

|| 9. A fellow-member of a learned profession, 
scientific body, etc. [From mod. FJ 1753. 
fConfrication (kpnfrik/i'jan). ME. [ad. L. 
confricationemA Rubbing together, friction 
-1798. var, tConfri-ction. 

Confront (k/nfrxrnt), v. 1568. [a. F. con- 
front er, med.L. confront ari, f. L. com rfrontem 
Cf, Affront.] fi. intr. To border upon, 
against -16x4. g. tram To stand or meet 
facing; to face, esp. in hostility or defiance; to 
present a bold front to [tit. and fig.) 1568. 3. 

tram. To bring together face to face; to bring 
face to face with 1627. 4. To set face to face 

or side by side with for purposes of compari- 
son, etc. 1613. 

a We foure indeed confronted were with foure In 
Russia habit L. f,.L. v. il. 367. He spoke, and then 
confronts the bull Dryden. To c. an accuser Jas. 
Mill 3. To c. a man with his accusers Macaulay. 
4. The old order of things., when confronted with the 
new Jowkti. Hence tConfro*nt sb, frontier f rare)\ 
the act or position of facing! an affront. Con- 
frontation, theaction of confronting. Confro*nter. 
Confro'ntment, opposition! confronting. 

|| Confront6 (kpnfre'nti). 1893. [F.] Her. 
* Facing one another, or full-faced 
Confucian (k^nfiiiTian). 1837. [f. name 
Confucius , Latinised f. the Chinese JCung FQ 
tsze, *= * K'ung the Master (or Philosopher)’ ) 
A. adf Of or relating to the Chinese philosopher 
Confucius, or his teaching, or followers. B. sb. 
A follower of Confucius. Hence Confucianism, 
the doctrines or system of Confucius and his 
followers; Confu’cianiat, an adherent of Con- 
fucianism; also attrib 

+ Confuse, a. [ME. confus,-use :—L.ionfusut, 

confundere to CONFOUND. ] -CONFUSED -1737 
Hence tConfu’sely adv 
Confuse (k^nfi«*z), v. [Inferred from con- 
fused, ad. F. confus or L. confusus. ] f ti. trans. 
«= Confound i. Only passive. -ME.] 9. To 
discomfit in mind or feelings; to abash; to be- 
wilder Till 19th c. only passive. ME. 3. To 
throw into disorder or confusion Till 191 h c 
only passive. 1635. f 4. * Confound 5. Only 
passive. 1550.] 5. To mix up in the mind, fail 
to distinguish 1862. Also intr. (rare). 

a. Or has the shock . . Confused me Tennyson. 3. 
He has .done moic to c. and mystify the subject than 
toclear it up 1861. 4. A thick nose, confused on cither 

-ide with the projecting cheek 1819 5. We in reality 

wealth with money Ruskin. Hence Confuaa- 
iTity {rare), Confu’aingly adv. 

Confused (k/nfiw-zd),///. a. ME. [f. Con- 
fuse v. + -ED 1 .] 

L As pa. pple. this dates back to 14th c. 

II. as udj, i. Amazed, bewildered, discon- 
certed, etc. 9 . Disordered, disorderly 1576 
+8. Blended, mixed (rare) -1677 4. Obscure, 

indistinct 1611. Hence Conftraed-ly adv., -ness. 

Confusion (k^nfiw-gan). ME. [a. OF. L. 
confusioncm. ] x. Discomfiture, ruin. }Obs. 3. 
Mental discomfiture ME 8- Embarrassment, 
perplexity 1596. 4. The action of thi owing 

into disorder ME. 5. A disordered condition 
1530 6. Tumult; civil commotion 1555. 7. 

Mixture in which the distinction of the elements 
is lost ME. 8. The quality of being confused 
z 729. q. Failure to distinguish 1771 
s. Ruin seize thee, ruthless King I G on thy banners 
wait Gray. 3. You amaze me. How shall I conceal 
my c Golosh, 4. The c. of tongues Bacon. 4 Ihe 
enemy.. fled in the utmost c Wellington. 6. The 
late unhappy confusions Bk. Com. Prayer. 7. In the 
case of c. of goods, where those of two persons are so 
intermixed that the several portions can no longer be 
distinguished Blackstonic. 8. G in writing Butler. 
Hence Confn*slonal a. characterized by (mental) c 
+Confu*sive, a. i6it. [f. L. confus con 
fun dere + -ive.] That tends to contuse -1790 
Hence tConftrslvely adv. 

Confutation (kpnfiwt/1 jan). 1526. [ad. L. 
confutations .] The action of confuting; dis- 
proof ; the complete argument in which any- 
thing is confuted. 

Confutations were published Gibbon. 

Confute (kAifitf-t), v . 1529. [ad. L. con- 
futare, f. con- intensive + -futa-, prob. from same 
root as funders (fud-) to pour out, overthrow ] 
x* trans. To prove (a person) to be wrong; to 
convict of error by argument or proof 1533. 
Also transf. 9. To prove (an argument or 
opinion) to be false, invalid, or defective; to re- 
fute 1529. 3. To render futile 1569. 
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t. If you want to win a man's heart, allow him to & 
you Disraeli. tram/. Goliath, .shall be confuted 
with a pebble 1614. a. Macaulay himself. . presently 
confutes his own thesis M. Arnold. Hence Con- 
fb 'table a. that can be confuted. So tConftrtant, 
one who confutes. Milton. Confutative a. tend- 
ing to confutation Co'nfti tutor, a confuter. fCon- 
ftrte sb. confutation. So Confirtement. Milton. 
Confu'ter, one that confutes. 
flCongd; see Congee. 
jjCongg. 1703. [a. F., same word asCoNGEE.] 
Arch. Apophyge. 

fCongeable, a. 1574. [a. F. conglable.'\ Per- 
missible, allowable -1654. 

Congeal (k^nd£fl),v. [ME. congelen,*. OF. 
congeler , ad. L. con gel art. 1 

I. tram. 1. To convert, by cold, from a fluid 
or soft to a solid state; to freeze, fa. To soli- 
dify as by freezing -1678. a* To curdle, dot, 
coagulate ME. Also fig. 

1. Whan ay re is congelyd it malcyth snowe and 
hayle Trsvisa. a. Sait, congealed by the sun 1797. 
t Too much sadnesse hath congeal'd your blood 
Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 134, 

II. intr. 1. To become solid and stiff by or 
as by freezing; to freeze, tto crystallize, fpetrily 
ME a. To coagulate, clot, or curdle ME 
Also fig. 

s. Wine of it owne nature will not congeale and 
freeze Holland. a My blood congeals Marlowe. 
fig. Least zeale now melted . . Coole and congeale 
againe to what it was John 11. i. 479. 

Hence CongeaTable a. 1 -neas. Congea led 
(also ^co ngeal'd) pfil.a. CongeaTer. Conge a-l- 
ment, the act of congealing and of being congealed ; 
toner, a congealed mass. 

Congee, QcongA (k^-nd^i, sb. [ME. 

con rye, congie , -eye, a. OF cungied, -et , conge t 
: — U commea tut passage, leave to pass, fur- 
lough. In S5-X7th c. naturalized ; now usually 
as French. ] fi. Authoritative leave to depart; 
passport -1789. ta. Ceremonious dismissal 
and leave-taking -1830. 3. A bow ; orig at 

taking one's leave (arch.) 1586 4. Dismissal 

without ceremony. [From mod F , and often 
foe ] 1847. 5. Permission (for any act) 1475. 

a. Pbr. t To take conge* 1 to take leave (to go) 
Also f to give c. s to bid farewell. 3. With cooiayes 
all salute him Doavton. 4. Should she pay off old 
Briggs, and give her her congi Thackeray. 

Cong* d/Jin [AF. conge d* eslire ) : royal permission 
to a monastic body or cathedral chapter, to fill up a 
vacant see or abbacy by election 

Congee, sb. and v. Anglo- Ind. ; see Conjee. 

Congee, cong6, v. arch. ME [a. OF. con- 
geer, congier, f. congii sb.] +1. tram « To dis- 
miss -1577- ta. To license -1532. 8* intr. 

To pay one’s respects at leaving 1601. 4. To 

bow In courtesy or obeisance. Also fig. 1606. 

Congelation (kpndgflri jan). ME. [a. F., 
or ad. L. conge lationem. J X, The action of con- 
gealing or freezing; the process or state of 
being congealed 1536; concr . a frozen mass 
1686. a. gen. Conversion from a fluid to a solid 
state ME.; concr. a concretion, crystallization, 
petrifaction 1605. Also tram f. and fig. 

t. The solid obtained by the c. of water is termed 
Ice Huxley, concr . A Multitude of Congelations in 
jellies of various Colours Addison. So tCOTigela- 
live a. having the quality of congealing. 

Congener (k?*ndg/hai). 1730. [a. L.,f.con- 
+ gener (genus) kind.] A member of the 
same kind or class (rarely 1 of the same genus ’) 
with another, or nearly allied to another in 
character. 

This sort of fruit hath been by many people grafted 
upon the Lawrel, to which it is a c Millkr. Hence 
tConge'neracy. community or affinity of origin, 
kind, or nature. Conge'nerate v. to beget together ; 
to class as a C. (rare). Confederate a. (rare). 
Congeneric, -ml «. of the same genus, kind, or race 1 
allied in nature or origin. 

Congenerous (tyndge'ntas), a. 1646. [f. 
as Congener.] Of the same kind, akin In 
nature or character; congeneric, 

C. mmeclee (Phys.): muscles which ooncur In the 
same action. Hence Conge -ncrouaneaa. var. 
tConge'nioua a. 

Congenial (k^ndxrniAl), a. i6as. [I L. 
con • +geuialis; see Genial, Genius.] x. Prt- 
taking of the same disposition, or temperament ; 
kindred, sympathetic. Const, with (occ. to). 

Suited to one’s temperament or disposition 
1770. Also trams/, f* Congenital -*775; 
native -1774; congenerous -1804, 

s. A soul c to his [Chaucertl Daroua. C. tastes 


Freeman. a. To me more dear, c. to my heart 
Goldsm. tram/. C. to the liberal Arts Shatters. 
Hence Conge niaTity, the quality of being c. ; 
affinity of genius or disposition; agreeableness to 
one's nature. Conge*niallze v to make c. ; intr. 
to be or become c. with (rare). Congenially ado. 

Congenital (k^nd^enitfll), a. 1796. [f L. 
congenitus (see Congenjte).^ Existing or 
dating from one’s birth, born with one. 

C. hernia S. Cooper, differences of character Kings- 
ley. Hence Congenitally ado from birth, 
t Conge* nite, a. 1610. [ad. L. congenitus , f. 
con- + gen it us. ] Born or produced along with, 
connate, congenital; natural. Of ideas, etc.: 
Innate. Const to, with . -17x6. 

Sinful habits, .congenit with our natures South. 
fCo*ngeon, co-njon. ME [prob. of Fr. 
origin : — late L. catr.bio , cambionem , a Change- 
ling ] A dwarf-1768; a half-wit; also as a term 
of contempt, abuse, or dislike (ME only). 
Conger 1 (kp’ijgai). ME [a. OF. congrt 
L. congrum (conger), ad. Gr. ydyypot, ] A species 
of eel living in salt water and attaining a length 
of from six to ten feet; the sea-eel 

Conger 2 (k^gaiV 1700. [?] A Society of 
Booksellers, who sold or printed books for their 
common advantage. Now Hist. 

Conger-eel (ty-i)g2r,rl). 160a. [f. Con- 

ger l .J x. =r Conger 1 a. In U.S. applied 
also to other species of eel. 

Congeries (liAidgw'ri/z). 1619. [a. L. ; 
see Congest. ] A collection of things merely 
heaped together; amass, heap 
t Congest, sb. rare. 1630. [tud.L. congest us ; 
see next.] A collected mass -1657. 

Congest (k^nd^e’st), v. 1538. [f. L. congest 
congerere to carry together, heap up, etc. J +1. 
tram . To gather together; to heap up, to mass 
-1758 Also refi. and intr. a. tram. To affect 
with congestion 1758. 

1. He had congested and amassed together such 
infinite monies 1619. So Conge*ative m. of the 
natuie of, relating to, or produced by, congestion. 

Congested (kfJhdse'sted), ppl. a. 1578. [f. 
prec.] ti. Heaped together -1651. a. Med. 
Overcliarged with an unnatural accumulation 
of blood; affected with congestion 1758; hence. 
tramf. Overcrowded 1862. 3. BoL ' Crowded 

very closely * 1866. 

a. The c. state of the goods traffic 1891. 

Congestion (k^nd^e'styan). 1593. [a. F., 
ad L conge\tionem.\ +1. The action of heap- 
ing together in a mass; accumulation -1671, 
t concr a heap -1834- fa. Med The accumu- 
lation of blood or morbid matter in any part of 
the body -1 8 1 1. 3. tramf. and fig. Overcrowded 
condition 1868. 

1. The c. of dead bodies one upon another Evelyn. 

I C of the lungs 1875. 3. That local c. of the popu- 
lation 1B87. 

Conglary (kfndgi&ri). 1601. fad. L. con- 
giarium ) Bom Antiq. A gift divided among 
the people or the soldiers, orig. something 
measured in a congius, e.g. com or wine. 

II Congius (ty-ndai »%). PI. -ii. ME. [L.] x. 

Rom. Antiq. A measure for liquids, containing 
about 7 pints. 9. Pharm, A gallon, often 
shortened to the letter C. 
tCongla’ti&te, v. 1646. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
conglaciare to freeze up.] x. tram. To make 
into or like ice -1686. 9. intr. To become ice 

-1808. So fConglacUrtion. 

I Conglobate (kjrngbbrit), v. 1635. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. eonglobare', see next.] To gather 
or form into a ball or globe, or a rounded mass. 
trans and intr. (for refi.) 

Not conglobated into one bodie as the stars are 
Swan. Hence Congloba*tlon. 

I Conglobate (kfnglabr't), a. 1649. [ad. L. 

I conglobatus, eonglobare . f. con- +globart to make 
into a ball, f. globus .] Formed or gathered into 
I a ball, rounded, globular. 

The kidnies are c. Home. Lymphatic glands, 
named also c. glands Qvain. Hence Co'nglobately 
ado. in a rounded form or manner. 

Conglobe (k*fagl*»-b), v. 1535. [a. F. con- 
glober, ad. L. eonglobare to Conglobate.] - 
Conglobate v. 

Conglo*bulate, v. rare. [f. L. con- +gU- 
ulubs + -ate *. ] intr. To collect into a rounded 
or compact mass. Johnson. 

| Conglomerate (kfinglp-mWt). 1573. [ad. 
L. congiomeratus; see next] 


A. adj. x. Gathered together into a more or 
less rounded mass, or consisting of parts so 
gathered; clustered, Alsoyf^. a. Geol Com- 
posed of the fragments of pre-exibting rocks 
cemented together 18x3. 

1. The Beams of Light, when they are multiplied 
and c. Bacon. C. glands , a synonym of Acinous 
glands Syd. Soc. Lex. C tumours 1870. 

B, ib. The adj. used absol. 1. Geol. (**c rock.) 
A composite rock of rounded and waterworn 
fragments of previously existing rocks, united 
by some kind of cement ; often called pudding- 
stone . (Cf. Breccia.) 1818. Also tramf. a. 
fig A mixture of various elements, clustered to- 
gether without assimilation 1837. 

x. Shell c. is largely burnt for lime 1880. a. Thai 
immense c. of useful and useless knowledge 1864. 

Hence Conglo mera*tic a. of the nature or char> 
acter of c. (sb. 1 ) ; var. Conglomeratic. 

Conglomerate (k^nglp'merrit), v. 1596. [f. 

the ppl. stem of L. conglomerare, f. con-+glo- 
merare , f. glomer- (glomus) ball. ] To form into 
a ball or (more or less) rounded mass, or ( tran 1 /. ) 
into a compact body (trans and mtr.Y Also fig 

Conglomeration (k^nglpm^rri pn). 1626. 

| ad L. conglomerationem\ see prec.] 1. The 
action of conglomerating, or condition of being 
conglomerated, a. quasi -concr tA coil or ball , 
a cluster, coherent mass 1659. 
Conglutin(k£ngli/J*tin). 1879. [See Con-. J 
Ckem. The leg um in of almonds and lupins. 

■f Conglu-tinant, a. 1828. [iepr. L. congtu- 
tmaniern ; see next.] Gluing, uniting; healing 
As sb A medicine that heals wounds. (Diets.) 

Conglu'tinate, ppl. a 1531. [ad. L. con- 
gluhnatus; see next.] ti.Conglulinated -1610 
a. Hot. Cohering as if glued together 1866. 
Conglutinate (k^ngli«*tinr»l), v 'Now rare. 

1546 [f. L. conglutmat-, conglutinare, f. con- 

+ glutmare, t gluten , glutin- glue. ] 1. trans 

To glue together, to cause to cohere, ta. Med 
To unite (wounded parts or broken bones) ; to 
heal -1797 Also fig. 3. intr. To cohere (lit 
and fig.) 162^ 

X. This medicine .. conglutinates ruptured vessels 
1797 Hence Conglu tin&*tion, the action of con- 
glutinRtinc, or condition of being conglutinated 
Conghrtlnative a. having the property of con 
glutinating or (Med) uniting wounded parts. Con- 
glu'tinator (rare), an agent that conglutinates. vaa 
tConglu’tine (rare). 

Congo (k^-qgt>). The name of a country on 
the west coast of Africa, south of the Equator 
Hence. 1. A negro from Congo 1886 a. C. 
monkey, a black S. Amer. monkey, a species of 
the Howler, My cites pa Ilia t us; C. snake, a 
name of one or two blue-black amphibians, 
species of Amphiuma (U.S.). 

Congou (kp*i)g*, kp-ijgJ). Also Congo. 1 725. 
[ad Chinese kung-fu work, kung-fu-chl a app. 
tea on which work is expended.] A kind of 
black tea imported from China. 
Congratulate (k^ngrse’tiirltfit), e. 1548. [f. 
L. congf atulat -, congratulari , f con- 4 gra tu- 
la ri. ] +1. intr. To rejoice along with another 
Const with the person, for, on the thing. -1824. 
1*2. ttam. To express sympathetic joy on the 
occasion of; to express pleasure at -18x9; fto 
celebrate with (some act) -1661. t3- T o rejoice 

at -1741- 4* To compliment upon any happy 

event; to felicitate 1548. Const, on, upon, 'X/or, 
or with cl. Also absol. +5. To salute -x6xx. 

t. I c. with you, for losing your great acquaintance 
Swift. a. The obsequious assembly congratulated 
their own and the public felicity Gibbon. 4. The 
king in person .. Comforts the sick, congratulates the 
sound Dryden. A stranger's purpose in these lays 
Is to c. and not to praise Cowfeb. 5. L. L.L v. i.93 
So Congra'tulable «. calling for congratulation. 
Congrm-tnlant a. that congratulates; sb. a con. 
gratidator. Hence Congra'tulatingly adv. Con- 
gra*tulator. Congr&'tulatory «. conveying con* 
gratulations ; inclined to c. 

Congratulation (k^ngrae titf 1591. 

[ad. E congratulation cm ; see above.] 1. The 
action of congratulating; felicitation; (withp/.) 
an expression of such pleasure 1632. t3- re- 

joicing on one’s own behalf -1623. 

l I thank you for your kind congratulations on my 
marriage 1781. 

tCongree, a. [?f. Con- + Gree, aphet. f 
agree. But the Quarto has CongRue, q. v. ] 
intr. To accord. Hen. V, I. ii. 182 (FoJ. 
fCongrae-t, 9. [See Con-.] intr. To greet 
mutually Hen. V, V ii. 3 x . 
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Congreganlst (k/ngre-gani»t),a. 1861. [a. 
F. congrtgamste, as so. a member of a congre- 
gation of laymen directed by ecclesiastics, as 
adj. in tcole c . , opp. to 4 c ole laiaue . ] Of French 
schools : Conducted by the Brethren of the 
Christian Schools, or by Sisters of various re- 
ligions orders. 

Co ngregate, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. congre- 

gatus , congi ega re, f. con- + greeare, f. gregcm 
Jgrex) flock; see Gregarious,] x. Congre- 
gated. a. Collective 1890. 

Congregate (kp'ggrfgtiO, v. ME. [f. ppl. 

stem of congregare ; see prec.J 1 . 1 rant. To 
collect or gather together into a mass or crowd ; 
to assemble. a. rejl . and intr. To flock or 
assemble together; to meet in a large body 1538. 

1. These waters were afterwards congregated and 
called the sea Raleigh. Bells . . to c. the People 
Evelyn, e. Etien there where Merchants most doe 
c. Merck. V, 1. iil. 50. Hence Congregated ///. a. 
in the senses of the vh. \ {Bot.) aggregated ; forganued 
on a Congregational basis. Co'ngregati ve a. tend- 
ing to c.; -ness. Co*ngregator a one who con- 
gregates or assembles. 

Congregation (fyqgT/g^Jan). ME. [a. F. 

congregation, ad. L . congregation em\ see Con- 
grkga rE . ] i. The action of congregating or 
collecting in one body or mass. a. A gathering, 
assemblage, or company ME. 3. Acad. A 
general assembly of the members of a Univer- 
sity, or of such of them as possess certain quali 
fications 1532. 4. In the O.T. : The collective 

body, or an actual assembly, of the Israelites in 
the wilderness : so c. of the Lord, etc. Hence, 
In certain phrases - whole body. ME. t-5. Used 
by Tindafe as tr. batkrjoia in the N.T., and 
by the 16th c. Reformers instead of Church 
1526. 6. A body of persons assembled for re- 

ligious worship. ( I’he most common modem 
use. ) 1526. b. The body of persons who belong 
to a particular place of worship 1597. 7. Sc. 

Hitt. The party of Protestant Reformers during 
the reign of Mary 1557. 8. R.C.Ch. A com- 

munity or order bound together by a common 
rule, without (solemn) vows. b. A group of 
monasteries of some great order, united by 
closer ties of doctrine and discipline 1885. c. 
Any of the permanent committees of the Roman 
College of Cardinals; spec, the Congregation de 
propaganda fide 1670. 

a. A squadron of men ia . . a c. of souldiers orderly 
ranged and set Baxret. A foule and pestilent c. of 
vapours HatnL 11. it 315. The anger of that terrible 
C. [the Long Parliament] Clarendon. 4. It is a 
jinne offering for the C Lev. iv. 21. The c. of hypo- 
crites fop xv. 34. 7. Lords of the C , : the nobles and 
other chief men who subscribed the National Cove- 
nant^ H^nce tCongreg&'tloner, a member of the 
association of Reformers formed in 1557 Con- 
gregation 7) \ a Congregationalism Gongregft'- 
tionlst, fa Congregationalist j also = Congkbganist. 
Congrega'tionlesa a. having no c 
Congregational (kpggrfgji janftl), a. 1639. 

[ f. prec. + -al .1 x. Of or pertaining to a con- 
gregation ; performed by a congregation. 9. 
Of or pertaining to Congregationalism; In- 
dependent 1642. 

x. We heard.. fine c. singing 186a a Congrega- 
tional is a word used of such Christians as hold every 
congregation to be a separate and independent church 
Johnson. Hence Congrega'tionally adv. 

Congregationalism (k^gr/gjijanfiliz’m). 
1716. [f. prec. 4- -ISM. ] x. A form of church 

polity in which all legislative, disciplinary, and 
judicial functions are vested in the local Con- 
gregation of believers. Also called Indepen- 
dency. 9. The congregational practice within 
the palcoi a church territorially organized 188a. 
So Congrega'tionalist, an adherent of the Con- 
gregational church polity; a member of a Con- 
gregational church; an Independent. Con- 
grega-tionalize v. to make congregational 
Congress (kp-qgres), ji*. 1598. (ad. L. con- I 
grestu r, f. con g res congredi. J 1 . The coining 
together (of persons); a meeting, interview, 
fa. A coming together, meeting (of things) 
“1759- t3. An encounter -1727. 4. Sexual 

union 1589. 5. Social intercourse, converse 

1628. 6. An assembly or conference for the 

discussion or settlement of some question ; spec . 
(in poll' tics) a formal meeting of envoys, deputies, 
or plenipotentiaries representing sovereign 
states, or of sovereigns themselves, for the 
settlement of international affairs. Also a 


periodical meeting or series of meetings of some 
association or society, or of specialists. 1678. 
7. The national legislative body of the United 
States of America (as a permanent institution, 
and as a body elected for two years ; aLo the 
session of this body) 1775. 8. The correspond- 

ing body in the republics of South and Central 
America 1837. 

a. A fortuitous C. of Atoms Woodward. 3. In 
divers hazardous congresses and battels 1646. 5. Bird 
of c.x a gregarious bird ; The crane. . is also a bird of 
c. 1766. 6. Deputies.. Had been sent to Vienna dur- 

ing the C. 1847. An architectural c. Bekesp Hope. 
The haunters of Social Science Congresses M. Arnold. 
7. 4 'The C. of the United States (commonly referred 
to simply as 4 Congress which met for the first time 
on 4 March 1789, was preceded by the C. of the Con- 
federation , representing the seveial states under the 
Articles of Confederation, from 1781 to 1780, and this 
again by the three so-called Continental Congresses 
of the revolting colonies, which met in 1774, 1775, and 
1776 respectively. .But these last were properly con- 
gresses in sense 6.’ N.E.D. The Indian National 
Congress (usu. abbrev. Congress), founded in 1885 by 
A. O Hume for the fusion of all elements and streng- 
thening of union with England, became dominated 
in 1920 by Mahatma Gandhi and subsequently worked 
for the independence of India. 

Comb.'. C. boot, a high b<>ot with elastic sides; C. 
water, a mineral water (rum Congress Springs, 
Saratoga, N.Y. 

Congressional (kffngreTanal), rr. 1691. [f. 
L, congressioncm 4 -AL. J Of or pertaining to a 
congress ; esp. to a legislative Congress, ns of the 
United States, etc. Hence Congre'ssionalist, 
a supporter of a congress ; a member of a c. 
party. SoCongre'sslonlst. Comgresslst (rare). 

Co-ngressman. 1834. A member of Con- 
gress (in U.S.). 

Congreve ( k^ ijgTfv). 1809. [f.Sir W. Con- 
greve, the inventor of both. ] x. Also C. rocket : 
A kind of rocket lor use in war, invented in 1808. 
9. Also C. match ; A kind of friction match. 
Congrid (kp-ijgrid). [f. mod.L. Congridse , f. 
congrus Conger.! Zool. A fish belonging to 
the family Congridx, or allied to the Conger. 

Congroid (kpTjgroid). [f. L. congrus.'] adj. 
Allied to the conger and its family, sb . A fish 
allied to the conger. 

I Congrue*, a. ME. [a. F. cotigru, ~grue, ad. 
L. congruut, i. stem of congruere.] 1. Fitting, 
suitable -1587. 9. Grammatically correct -1569, 
Hence fCongrue'ly, -gnrly adv. congruously. 
So Congrue v. rare, to agree, accord. 

Congruence (kp-ijgr«|eiis). ME. [ad. L. 
congruentia ; see Congruent.] x. The fact 
or condition of according or agreeing; corre- 
spondence. Const, with 1533. 9. -« Con- 

gruitY 9 , 3, +4, 5. 3 - Theory of Numbers. The 

relation between two numbers which being 
divided by a third number, called the modulus , 
give the same remainder; aLo an expression 
exhibiting two congruous quantities in the form 
of an equation; thus A = /l (mod. T). 1889. 

Congruency (k^-qgr«,cnsi). 1494. [f. as 

prec.] x. - Congruence i. a. Geom. A 
systi m of lines in which the parameters have a 
two-fold relation, such as a system of lines each 
of which twice touches a given surface 1864. 
Congruent (k^*i]grN,cnt), a. ME. [ad. L. 
congruenlcm. ] x. » Congruous i, a. Hence 
Co'ngruently adv. 

Congruism (kp qgr«iz*m). 1885. [ - F. con - 
gruisme, f. I*. congruus.] TheoL The doctrine 
which derives the efficacy of grace from its 
adaptation to the character and circumstances 
of the person called. So Co'ngruiat, one who 
holds the doctrine of C. Congrui'stlc a. 
Congruity (kjfiignHti). ME. fad. L. con- 
gruitatem, i.eongruus. ] i.The quality of being 
congruous; agreement In character or qualities; 
accordance, harmony. Const, with , occas. to. 
9. Self-accordance 1827. 3. Accordance with 

the requirements of the case; fitness, propriety 
1530. +4. Gram Agreement or conoord; hence, 
grammatical correctness -1736. 5, Theol. a. 

( Doctrine of Merit.) With the Schoolmen, Its 
being 4 congruous ’ that God should confer the 
4 first grace ' in response to the performance of 
good works by man. Opp. to CONDIONITY. 
*553- h (Doctrine of Grace.) The suitability of 
divine grace to the character and circumstances 
of the person called, to which some theologians 
attribute its efficacy (see Conqruism) 1650. 


to. Geom. Coincidence; exact agreement In 
superposition -1755. 

z. There is, at least, moral c, between the outward 
goodness ana the inner life Tyndall, These . . con- 
grumes [of poesy] with man's nature and pleasure 
Bacon. 5. a. Neither do ihei (workes done before 
the grace of Christe]. .deserue Grace of congruitie 
Articles of Relig. xil 

Congruous [kpngrwjas), a. 1599. [£ L. 
congruus (see Congrue a. +-ous).J 1, Agree- 
ing or corresponding in character or qualities; 
accordant, suitable, in harmony Now usu. 
with . 9. Having Congruity (senses 2, 3, t4» 
5, t6) 1631, or Congruence (sense 3) 1859. 

1. All the parts of hUbodie were in good proportion, 
and c. as a man could wish 1599. Hence Co'XI* 
gruous'ly adv., -ness. 

t Con gu -stable, a. [See Con-.] Having a 
like taste. Howell. 

Conhydrine (k^nhoPdrain). 1863. [f. Con- 
(ine) 4 - Hydr( ATE) 4--INE.] Chem. An alkaloid 
existing, together with conine, in the flowers 
and seeds of Conium maculatum , and crystal- 
lizing in iridescent laminae; also Conby'dria. 

Conia (k^un.k). 184a. [f. L. conium hem- 
lock.] — Conine. v 

Conic (kyuik). 1570. [ad. Gr. tcowinbs, f. 
tearvos cone. Cl. F. conique.\ 

A. adj. 1, Having the form of a cone; cone- 

shaped, Conical 1614. 9. Of or pertaining 

to a cone 1570. 

L A succession of c. hills Woodward, a C. section : 
a figure formed by the section of a right circular cone 
by a plane ; a plane curve of the second degree. 1 he 
section is an Ellipse, Hyperbola, or Parabola, as the 
inclination of the cutting plane to the axis is greater 
or less than that of the edge of the cone, or parallel 
to the edge. Hence Conrcity. 

B. sb. i. pi. Conics : that branch of Geometry 

which treats of the cone and the figures formed 
by plane sections of it. ( Now regarded as the 
pi. of 2.) 1571. 9. A conic section 1879. 

Conical (kp*nik£l), a. 1570. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] x. Shaped like a cone. 9. Of, pertaining, 
or relating to a cone 1570. 

x Taproots are . C , when tapering regularly . . as 
in carrots Gray. a. C point : a singular point on a 
surface at which the tangent lines form a cone. 
Hence Co'nical-ly adv^ -ness. 

Conichalcite (kpmkarlsait). 1850. [f. Gr. 
Kovia in sense * powdered lime ’ 4- x a h.Koi. j Min. 
A green hydrous phosphate and arscniate of 
lime and copper. 

Conico- (k^-nikfl), bef. a vowel occas. conic- 
[Gr. nojvuto-\ comb. f. Conic a. : — Conically-, 
with a tendency to being conical ; as C.-cylin- 
dric&l, nearly cylindrical, but slightly tapered 
like a cone; C.-hemispherical, nearly hemi- 
spherical, but with a tendency towards the 
conical; c.-etongate, etc. 

Conlooid (kpnikoid). 1863. [f. Conic, 
after ellipsoid, etc.] Geom. A surface of which 
every plans section is a conic (seeCowic B. 2); 
a surface of the second degree. 

II Conicqpoly fkpnikpprHai). Anglo* Ind. 
1680. [Corrupt I. Tamil Canakka-ln' {{at ac- 
count-man.] A native clerk or writer in the 
Madras Presidency. 

II Conidium (kmi'dtfm). Pl.-dla. 1870. [As 
if repr. dim. of Gr. nbvit dux] Hot. A uni- 
cellular asexual reproductive body occurring in 
certain fungi. Hence Coni’dial a. of, or per- 
taining to, of the nature of or relating to, a c. 
or conidia ConidlWerous a. [L. -fer). Coni- 
dlo*pborous a. [Gr. spopo s], bearing conidia. 
Conl’dloid a, like a c. Coni'diopbore, a stalk 
or branch of tlie mycelium bearing conidia. 
Conifer (k£u*nifai). 1851. [ad. L., f. tonus 
+ -fer. So F. conifire. Coniform is often used 
as pll Bot. A plant belonging to the Conifer te, 
an order ofgymnospftrvnousexogens. comprising 
trees (mostly evergreen) bearing cones. 
Conlferin (k*nrf<Mn). 1867. [f. as prec. 
+ -in.) Chem. 4 A glucoside occurring in ths 
cambium of coniferous woods* (Watts). 
Coniferous (kmi ftra), a. 1664. [f. L. co- 
nifer (see above) + -OUS. ] Bot. Bearing cones; 
belonging to the Conifem (see Conifer); per- 
taining to or consisting of conifers. 

Coniform (kfa*nif£fm), a, 179a [f. L. cth 
nus\ see -form.] Cone-shaped. 
Ccmine,amifno(kAi*iwin>'o*ni t oin). 1831. 
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CONIOMY CETES 

[fi L. ionium , Or. uwvttov hemlock + -IN. ] Chem. 
An alkaloid (C»H| 5 N) which forma the poisonous 
principle of hemlock (Conium macula turn)', it is 
an oily liquid, with a suffocating odour, and 
violently poisonous. Also conia, cornicing . 

|| Coniomycetes [kp nw,DMis**t/x), sb. pi 

1866. [mod. I*, f. Gr. uovia, nbvit + /jlvktji (pi. 
Hvtcrjrtt) mushroom.] Bot. A group of fungi, 
so named from their dusty spores. The division 
is no longer retained. Hence Conlomycetous <z. 

Coniospermous (kp nittpoMmas), a. 1874. 
[f. as prec. + Gr. anipfsa seed.] Bot, Of fungi : 
Having spores resembling dust 

Coniroeter (koanirystai). 1849. [ad. F. co- 
nirostre, ad. mod.L. coni rosins, fi conus + 
Rostrum beak, bill ] Zool. A member of the 
Conirostres, a group of insessorial birds having 
a conical bill. So Coniro'stral a . conical-billed. 

Conisance, -sante, etc., obs. ff. Cogni- 
zance, etc. 

Conlte (kJo nait). 1808. (?f. Gr. u 6 vtt, novia.] 
Mm. A magnesian variety of Dolomite; in 
colour ash-gray or greenish gray. 

IlConium (kiunai'dm). 186a. [ad. L., a. Gr. 
uajvtiov hemlock.] a. Bot . The umbelliferous 
genus to which the common Hemlock belongs, 
b. Med, The hemlock or its extract as a drug. 
■fConject (kfudge’kt), v, ME. [ad. L. con- 
jectare , freq. of conjicere , f. con - together + 
jacerc to throw.] To conjecture -1734; to plot, 
plan -155a; to throw [rare) -1657. Hence 
tConJe'ctor. 

Conjecturable (k^ndgektiurab’l), a. 1656. 
I f. Conjecture + -ablk.] That may be con- 
jectured. I lence Conje*cturably adv. 

Conjectural (k/Jnd^e-ktiural), a. 1553. [ad. 
L. conjecturali r. J 1. Of the nature of, depend- 
ing on, or involving conjecture. 9. Given to 
making conjectures 1643. 

1. I doubt it is too Conjecturali to venture upon 
Baion. G criticism Johnson, solutions Palf.y, 
emendations 1883. a Her touching, foolish lines We 
mused on with u fantasy Mrs. Browning. Hence 
tCoi\|ectura*li8t (rare), one who deals in guesses. 
tConjectura’Iity (rare), C. quality; pi. c. matters 
or statements. Sir I\ Browne. Conje’cturally adv . 

Conjecture (k/nd^rktiui, -tjai), sb, ME. 

[ad. L. conjectura , f. connect-, conjicere to throw 
together.] ti. Divining; a prognostication 
-1697. fa. Supposition “1599. 3- The action 

or habit of guessing or surmising 1535. 4. 

(with a and //.) An opinion offered on insuffi- 
cient presumptive evidence; an unverified sup- 
position 1537. tg. A contrivance; a plot -1494. 

1. To cast Ominous c. on the whole success Milt. 
P. L, 11. 133. a Hen. V, iv. Prol. x. 3. But this is 
onlyc. Boyle. 4. Dreams, Conjectures, fancies, built 
on nothing firm Milt. P . A’, iv. 39a. 

Conjecture (k^nd^e-ktiui'), v. ME. [f. F. 
conjee tu re r.] ti« irant. and intr. To divine, 
prognosticate 1652. ta trans , To infer from 
probabilities -1618 3. To form an opinion or 

supposition on grounds admittedly insufficient; 
to guess, surmise 1530. 4. intr, 1 o form a con- 

jecture, guess. Const, of (arch.), + at. 1587. 

3. As 1 c , it wyll be founde Palsgr. 4. As a 
mother Conjectures of the features of her child Ere it 
is born Tennyson. Hence Conje’cturer, one who 
fdivines or conjectures. 

Conjee, congee (kp*ndgi). Anglo-lnd. 
1698. jad. Tamil hattji : of doubtful origin.] 
The water in which rice has been boiled. 
Comb. c.-housc : a military * lock-up ’ ; so called 
because the inmates are fed on c. 

Conjobble (kjfnd&r b*l), v. 1694. [?con n. 
w Job sb. and v. t or jabber."] 'To concert, to 
settle, to discuss:. a low cant word* (J.). Still 
in colloq. use 

Conjoin (k/fadgorn), v. [ME. conjoignen , 
a. F. conjoign -, stem of conjoindre : — L. con- 
junetre. Cf. Conjoint, Conjunct. J 1. trans . 
To join together; to connect, unite. 9. To 
combine, ally ME. 8- intr, To become joined 
together: to unit* 1578, 

iT The knowledge of God and of ourselves, are 
things conjoyned 1 5* t- Any inward impediment why 
you should not be conioyned Much Ado iv. 1. 13. ■ 
Whom* a like punishment conioyned, a fanre ytilike 
cause dWoyned 15*8. Hence Conjoined ppL a. 
joined together; allied! in Her. connected ^together, 
as two or more charges. ConJoi*nedly adv Con- 
Jol'ner. one who or that which conjoins. 

Conjoint (k/ndgol'nt), a. ME. [«. F. i— 
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L. conjunctusj) fi. As pa. pple. of Conjoin 
v, -1694. a. as adj. United, combined, con- 
joined, as c. causes 1735. 

C. degrees (Mus.) 1 two notes which immediately 
follow each other in the order of the scale. Hence 
Conjoi'ntly adv. 

Conjubilant (k^nd^n biUnt),!!. rare. 1851. 
[ad. L. coujubilantem . ] J ubilant together. 

Conjugable (kpmd^dlgAb'l), a. nonce -rod 
189a [fi L. conjugate] That can be con- 
jugated. 

Conjugacy (lq?*ndxi*g&si). 1659. [f. Con- 
jugate a. ; see -ACY. J ti. Married state [rare). 
9. Conjugate relation 1881. 

Conjugal (k^-ndgrfgil), a . 1545. [ad. L. 

conjugal is , fi conjvgetn (nom. conju(n)x), f. con- 
+ jug- root of nsngere.] Of or pertaining to 
marriage or to husband and wife in their rela- 
tion to each other, matrimonial. 

To countenance the c. state of her clergy Steyfz. 

Phr. C. rights*, the privilege which husband and 
wife have of each other's society, comfort, and affec- 
tion. Hence Conjuga*lity, c. state or condition. 
Co'njug&lly adv. 

Conjugate (k^ nd^/JgrU), v. 1530. [f. L. 

(onjugat - , conjugate f. <on-+jugare, f. jugutn.) 
1. trans. To yoke together, to couple ; to unite 
(rare) 157a s. Cram. To inflect (a verb) in its 
various forms of voice, mood, tense, number, 
and person 1530. 3. intr. To unite sexually; 

Biol, to unite in CONJUGATION 1790. 

Conjugate (kpmdgdfgA). 1471. [ad.L. con- 
jugal us ; see prec. ] 

A. adj. x. Joined together, esp. in a pair, 

coupled; connected, a. Gram. Said of words 
directly derived from the same root or stem, 
and therefore usually of kindred meaning, [L. 
conjugata verba. ] 3. Chem. Of compounds, 

etc. : Formed by the direct union of two bodies, 
with elimination of water 1882. 4. Bot . Said 

of leaves which grow in pairs 1794. 5. Path 

C ’. deviation : the forced and persistent turning 
of both eyes to one side while their relation to 
each other remains unaltered 1883. 6. Math. 

and Physics. Joined in a reciprocal relation, as 
two points, lines, quantities, or things which 
are interchangeable with respect to the pro- 
perties of each 1680. 

(Math.) C. axes or diameters [of a conic): two axes, 
etc., such that each is parallel to the tangent at the 
extremity of the other. C . axis [or diameter) of an 
ellipse or hyperbola: that which is c. to the trans- 
verse axis the minor axis. C. hyperbolas 1 those 
which have the same axes and asymptotes, but the 
principal axis of each is the second axis of the other. 
C. point (of a curve) : an acnode. (Optics.) C. mirrors: 
two parabolic minors so placed face to face that rays 
of heat or light emanal ing from the focus of either are 
reflected in parallel linea 10 the second, and thence to 
its focus, var. Co*njugated ppl. a. 

B. sb. x. One of a group of conjugate words 

(see Conjugate a. a) 1 586. ta. Anything con- 
nected in idea with another -1603. 3. Chem . 

Short for c. compound acid , or radical. 4. 
Math. Short for*:, axis, diameter, point, etc. 1726. 

The word utility , and its conjugates, do not ex- 
ress our judgments in coses of moral conduct 
hewell. 

Conjugation (k/nd3^g<i /3n). 1598. [ad. L. 
conjugahonem\ see Conj UGATE.J 1. The ac- 
tion of joining together or combining; the being 
joined together ; conjunction, union, combina- 
tion 1605. +3. Relation; the relation of con- 

jugate words -1656. 3. Gram. a. A scheme of 
all the inflexional forms belonging to a verb; a 
division of verbs according to differences of in- 
flexion 1538. b. The inflexion of a verb 1530. 
c. In the Semitic langs,, the simple and each of 
the derivative forms which express a modifica- 
tion of meaning corresponding to the distinc- 
tion of voice, etc., In Aryan languages 1593. 
t4 ,Phys. Each pair of the cerebral nerves -1713. 
5. Biol. The union or fusion of two (apparently) 
similar ceils for reproduction, occurring in 
plants and animals of low organization 1843. 

x. The doctrine of G of men in Society Bacon. 
The elements and their conjugations i6a6, Hence 
Conjuga'tional a. of or pertaining to c.i Phys. 
Situated nt the junction of two bones! -ly adv . So 
Co*njugative a. tending to c. 

Conjuga*to-» comb, fi L. cmjugatus Con- 
jugate, in sense ' conjugately, conjugate 
and — 

Conjuglal (kj 9 Tnd£)«‘d£i&l) f a* 1790, [ad. 
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rare L. conjugialis , f. conjugium , f. eon ht gem % 
see Conjugal.] Used by Swedenborg instead 
of Conjugal. 

Conjunct (k^nd^injlct), a. {sb.} ME. [ad. 
L. conjunctus : a doublet of Conjoint. ] A. adj. 
Joined together, conjoined, united, combined 
in conjunction. B. sb. A person or thing con- 
joined or associated with another 1667. 

Mus. C. degrees : see Conjoint. 

Conjunction (k/nd^n-qkfan). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L conjunctionem ; see Conjoin.] i. The 
action of conjoining'; the fact or condition of 
being conjoined ; union, connexion, combina- 
tion. +9. spec. Sexual union -1794. 3. Astrol. 

and As/ron. An apparent proximity of two 
planets or other heavenly bodies; the position 
of these when they are in the same longitude or 
right ascension ME. 4* Gram. One of the 
Parts of Speech ; an uninflected word used to 
connect words, clauses, or sentences ME. 

e. ( We will vnite the White Rose, and the Red. 
Smile Heauen vjvon this faire G Rich. Ill, v. v. ao. 
The c. of so many and so great calamities 1684. 3. 

The technical phrase ' conjunction * does not neces- 
sarily imply any very dose proximity 1889. 4. Con- 

junctions show the relation of one thought to another. 
H ence conjunctions for the most part join one sentence 
to another Mason. Hence Coiiju'nctional a. per- 
taining or relating to c or to a c. 1 -ly adv. 

(| Conjunctiva (k/md^r^kt^ivi). 1543. [mod. 
L.; short for membrana c. ; see Conjunctive.] 
Anat. The mucous membrane which lines tho 
inner surface of the eyelids and is reflected over 
the front of the eye-ball, thus conjoining this 
with the lids. Hence Conjuncti'val a. of or 
pertaining to the c. 

Conjunctive (k^nd^irgktiv). 1581. [ad. L. 
conjunct ivus\ see CONJUNCT.] 

A. adj. i. Serving to conjoin or unite ; con- 

nective. 9. *■ Conjunct 160 1 3. Gram. 
Connective; uniting the sense as well as the 
construction, as a c. conjunction 1667 ; which 
can be used only in conjunction with another 
verb, as the c. mood 1730. 4. Logic. Conditional 

1848. Hence Coqju*nctive-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. x. Gram. A conjunction ; a copulative 

conjunction; the conjunctive mood 1589. 9 . 

Logic. A conjunctive proposition or syllogism 
1848. 3. Math. A syzygetic function of a given 

set of functions 1853. 

Conjunctivitis (k£nd,5» gktiv/rtis). 1835. 
[f. Conjunctiva + -ITIS.J Path. Inflammation 
of the conjunctiva. 

Conjunctly (k^ndxp-qktlO, adv. 1514. [f. 
Conjunct a. +-ly*.j In conjunction, in com- 
bination, conjointly, unitedly, together. 
Conjuncture (k^nd^z? ijktiui). 1605. [app. 
a. F. conjoncture; see Conjunct and -URE.] 
ti. The action of joining together; the fact or 
state of being joined together ; a joining, con- 
junction, combination -1736. 9. spec . A meet- 
ing of circumstances or events; a juncture, 
crisis. (The only current sense.) 1605. 

x. By the c. of philosophy and divinity Hobbee, 
a. In certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly.. may 
have their advantages Butler, in this c. of tyme 
1624, of affairs Sterne. 

Conjuration (kpnd^ur/i'Jan]. ME. [a. OF., 

ad. L. con jurat ionem ; see Conjurison, the 
earlier type.] tx. A swearing together; a mak- 
ing of aleague by a common oath; a conspiracy 
-1771. 9. A solemn charging or calling upon 

by appeal to something sacred or binding; 
solemn entreaty, adjuration (arch.) X450. 3. 

The effecting of something supernatural by a 
spell or by the invocation of a sacred name M E. 
4. A magic spell, incantation, charm ME. 5. 
iransf. Conjuring 1734. 

1. The coniuracion, that Catllina inuented agaynste 
his countreye 1531. a. We charge you in the name of 
God take heed.-.Vnder this Conjuration, gpeake my 
Lord Sh akb. 3. A . . general! abuse of Scripture is tho 
turning of Consecration into G Hobbes. 

Conjurator (kp ndflunritoi). 1549. [a. AF. 
conjuratour, ad, L. conjuratortm ; see Con- 
jt/Rtt.] One joined with others by an oath ; a 
fellow-conspirator. 

( Conjure (kondgai and v. ME. 

a. OF. conjurer : — L. conjurare, f. con- + jura re. 
The pronunciation kf ‘nd^aj now suggests the 
art of the conjurer.) ) +x. intr. To swear to- 

gether ; to conspire -1656. a. trans. To call 
upon, constrain by oatn, or by appealing to 
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aome sacred person or thing ; to adjure -1797. 
Also intr. or absol. 3. To appeal solemnly or 
earnestly to; to implore 2450. +4- tram. To 

affect by invocation or incantation ; to charm, 
bewitch -1834. affect, effect, bring out, 

convey away , by or as by magic or the arts of 
the conjurer 1535. 

s. Art thou hee Who.. Drew after him the third 
part of Heav'ns Sans Conjur'd ajgainst the highest 
Milt. P. L . 11. 693. ale. the in the name of the 
fader, tone and holy goste that thow haue no power 
me to be-gyle 1450, The fiend himself they c. from 
bis den G. Fletcher. 3. He conjured them to act 
like men S. 1 urneb. 5. Christ took bread and left it 
bread : the priest taketh bread and conjureih it away 
Grindal. The very sight of the narrow old streets 
conjures up the scene Mrs. Oliphant. Hence Co*n- 

S red ppl. a . fs worn as a member of a conspiracy ; 
torctsed. fConjurement, the exorcising ol spirits 
invocation t adjuration, solemn appeal. 

Conjurer, conjuror (see senses). ME. [f. 
Conjure v. ] i. (kivnd^oraj). One who prac- 
tises conjuration, a magician ; a juggler 1727. 
Also fig. and transf. a. (k^nd^G^rai). One 
who is bound with others by a solemn oath ; 
one who solemnly entreats. (Diets.) 

s. No c. : one who is far from clever. A man, with- 
out being a c., might guess Berkeley. So Co'n- 
juress. a female c., a sorceress 
j-ConjUTison. ME. [a. OF. conjure i son, 

- ison : — L. conjuration em ; see CONJURE. J « 
Conjuration x, 3, 4, -2483. | 

Coink (kpqk). slang 1819. [? fig. from 

Conch.] The nose. Hence Co'nky, nosey. 
Conkers (kp-gkoiz), sb. pi. 1877. [dial. 
conker snail-shell.] A boys’ game, one. played 
with snail-shells, now with horse-chestnuts 
through which a string is threaded, the object 
being to break that held by the opponent. 
fConna*8Cency. 1646. [f. L. connasccntem ; 
see -ency. ) a. A being born together; a mon- 
strous birth In which two individuals are united 
b. A growing together. -1676. So Connascence 
(J.). Conna'scent a. rare, born together ; pro- 
duced at the same time. 

Connate (kp-n&t), a. 1642. [ad.L. connatus, 
connasci, f. con- + nasci.’] I. Born with a per- 
son ; inborn, innate, congenital. (U su. of ideas, 
etc.) 265a, var. +Conna*tive. a. Born together, 
as qualities, etc 1819. 3. Akin or agreeing in 

nature; allied ; congenial 2641. 4. Dot. and 

Zool. Congenitally united; used, e. g. , of leaves 
united at the base; of elytra (in insects), bones 
(in vertebrates), etc. 2794. 

C. -Perfoliate (in Bot.)z used of opposite leaves 
united at the base so as apparently to form a single 
broad leaf through which the stem passes, as in 
Cklora perfoliatcu 

Connatlon (kJn£i jan). 2846. [f. L. con- 

natus Connate.] f 2. Union by birth. a. 

Connate condition; see Connate 4. 1854. 
Connatural (k^nae-tiuril), a. 259a. fad. 
med.L. connaturalis .] x. Belonging to or in- 

herent by nature or from birth; congenital, in- 
nate, natural. a. Of the same or like nature, 
allied, cognate, congenerous 1601. ta* Con- 
genial -1687. Also as sb. [sc. person , thing. ] 

1. Vice is congenit or connaturall to beasts H. More. 
Hence Conna tura'lity, c. quality 1 likeness or 
agreement of nature. Conna'turallee v. to make 
c. (senses 2, 3). Connatural-ly adv., -ness. 

Connature (k£n*i*tiiu). 187a. [See Con-.] 
Likeness or sameness ol kind or nature ; con- 
naturality 

C. 1 or to speak . . more comprehensibly . . sameness 
In kind H. Spencer. 

Connect (k^ne-kt), ». 1537. [ad. L. con- 
necters, f. con- + necterc Cf. CONNEX.] x. 
tram. To join, fasten, or link together. Const. 
to, with , Also fig. 9 . To associate In occur- 
rence, action, or idea 2709. 3. To unite (a per- 

son) with others. Chiefly pass, and reft. 1750. 
4. intr . (for rejf.) To become united or joined ; 
to join on 1744. Also fig. 

s. He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all Pope. 
The connexion of each intermediate idea with those 
It connects Locke. 3. People connected with the 
Court Mrs. Carlyle. 4. 1 connected much more 
with him than 1 am apt to do with new acquaintances 

H. Walpole. Hence Connected ppl. a. 1 -ly adv. » 
41699 . Conne*ctlble a. that can be connected 
Ccxoiiecter f -<>r(k^ne'ktaLi). 2795. [f. Con- 
nect v. The L. form is connexor, not con- 
nector. ] x. One who, or that which, connects 
1815. 9. spec. a. A small tube of india-rubber. 
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etc., for connecting other tubes, b. Elects. A 
device for holding two parts of a conductor in 
contact, c. A rail way -coupling. 
Connecting,///, a. 1690. [f. Connects. 
+ -ing 2 .J That connects, joining. 

Phr. C. link', fig. that which connects or links one 
thing or member of a series with another ; teckn. a 
link with a movable section, used toconnect two links 
of a broken chain. C. rod. gen. A rod serving; to 
connect a crank with any other part of & machine, 
fb. The outside coupling rod which connects together 
the wheels of some locomotive engines. 

Connection ; see Connexion. 
Connective (k^nektiv). 1655. [f. Connect 
v.\ not on L. analogies; see Connexive,] 

A. adj. Serving or tending to connect. 

C. tissue (in Pkys . ) : one of the tissues of the a nim a l 
body, which serves to connect and support the various 
organs and to foim the framework in which their 
proper cells are sustained s it consists of fibres and 
corpuscles imbedded in a structureless substance. 
Also called areolar or cellular tissue. (Some physio- 
logists make it include cartilaginous and osseous 
tissues.) 

B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] x. Cram, A con- 
nective word or particle 1751. a. Dot. The por- 
tion of the filament which connects the lobes ol 
the anther. 3. Phys. *■ Connective tissue 1883 

Hence ConnectPval a. of or belonging to the c. 
Conne’ctively adv. 

Connector; see Connecter. 

Conner 1 (kr'nsj, k|>iiai). arch. [OE. cun- 
nere, L cunnian, ME. CuN to prove, try.] One 
who tries, tests, or examines ; an inspector. 
Conner 2 ^kp-nw), 1809. [f.CoNz/. 1 + -erV] 
One who cons. 

Conner*) (k^-n.n, ktrnoi). * Conder 
(sense 2). 

Conner 4 , var. of Cunner, name of a fish. 
Connex, sb. 1490. [a. F. connexe , ad. JL. 
connexus, f. ppl. stem of connecters.'] tx. A 
bond or tie (rare), ta. A connected incident 
-1676. t8- A connex proposition -1660. 4. 

Math, The aggregate of an infinite number of 
points and an infinite number of lines represent- 
ed by an equation which ^simultaneously homo- 
geneous in point- and bne-coordinatts 1874. 
t Connex, 1589. [ad. L. connexus ; see 

Connect.] x. Connected -1680, a. Logic. 
*= Connexive i. -1699. 

fConne-X, v, 154X. fa. F. connexer : repl. 
by Connect, q. v. j To Connect -1699. 
Connexion, connection (k^ne-kjbn). 1609. 
fad. L. connexionem, i.connectere to Connect. 
The etymological spelling connexion is most 
used in England. ] x. The action of connect- 
ing; the condition of being connected, a. Re- 
lation between things one of which is bound up 
with, or involved in, another 1613. 3. Any- 
thing that connects 171a. 4. A personal or 

practical relation; a having to do with . Often 
with pi, 1768. 5. Relationship by family ties, 

as marriage, etc. 1773; a person who is con- 
nected with others by ties of any kind ; esp. a 
relative by marriage, etc 1777. 6. A body, or 

circle of persons connected together, o: with 
whom one is connected by political, religious, 
or commercial ties. Hence, as used by Wes- 
leyans, etc. — * denomination’. 1753. 7. The 

meeting of one means of communication by 
another at an appointed time and place 2862. 
8. The phr. in c, with occurs in most of the 
senses 1768, 

x. The c. of Church and State Bryce, Martin took 
the sentence out of its c. Pokson. a. Knowledge and 
Wisdom . . Have ofttimes no c. Cowper. 4 A criminal 
c. Boswelu My c, with glaciers Tyndall. 3. He 
was, by hereditary c~a Cavalier Macaulay. 6 , The 
Dissenting c. 7. Phr. To run in r- to make con- 
nec lions , etc. Hence Conne'xional a,, also Con* 

ne*ctlonal, pertaining to, or of the nature of, c. j of or 
pertaining to the Methodist C. Conne'xionalism, 
the system of the Methodist C. in theory and practice. 
Connexity (k^ne*kslti). 1603. [a. F. con 
nexiti , L connexe, L. co(n)nexus Connex a.] 
Connectedness. 

+ Connexive, a. 1584. [ad. L. co(n)nexivus\ 
see Connex v.J i. Conditional, hypothetical 
-1725. 9. Conjunctive -1776. 3. Connective, 

as c. tissue 2776. Hence *t‘Conne*xively adv. 

II Connexi-vum. 188a. [L.] Entom. The 
expanded border of the sides of the abdominal 
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tConne*xure. 1625. [f. L. co(n)ne jr-.] — 
Connexion -1669. 

Co-nning, vbl. sb . 1 ME. [£ Con u. 1 ] 
Obs. f. Cunning, q. v. a. Studying or learn- 
ing, esp. by repetition ; poring over M E. 
Conning, vbl. sb.*, directing the helm. 
Hence Conning-tower, the pilot-house of a 
war-ship. 

Connivance, -ancy; see Connivence, 
-ency. 

Connive (k/naiw), 9. 1609. [ad. L. con- 
nivere, f. con- + *nivere not found, but app. 
conn. w. nicere , nictare to wink; cf. K. conniver. ) 
x. intr. To shut one’s eyes to a thing that one 
dislikes but cannot help, to pretend ignorance. 
Const, at (arch.). a. To wink at, be secretly 
privy. {The ordinary sense.) 2632. fa. To 
remain dormant (rare). (So in il) -2671. +4. 
tram . To wink at, tacitly permit, pass over 
-1643. t5. intr. To wink. Addison. C. Nat. 

Hist. To be Connivent, q. v. (rare) 2830. 

a. To c. at abuses while pretending to remove them 
Macaui ay. To c. at knaves and tolerate fools 
Chester^. 3. Milt. Sants 465. 4. Divorces were 

not conniv'd only, but with open eye allow’d of old 
Milt. 5. To teach them bow. .to c. with either Eye 
Addison. Hence Conni'ver, one who connives. 

Connivence, -ancefk^nsi’vens). 2596. [ad. 
L. co(n)niventia ; see Connive. The preva- 
lent spelling connivance is not justified by de- 
rivation.] 1. The action of conniving; the ac- 
tion of winking at, overlooking, or ignoring, 
tacit sanction; encouragement by forbearing to 
condemn 16x1. fa. lit Winking -2624. 3. 

Nat. Hist The fact of being Conn EVENT, q. v 
1830. var. Conui-vency (arch.). 

Connivent (kjfnarvtnt), a. 164a. [ad. I.. 
co(n)niventem.‘\ tx. Conniving; disposed to 
connive at -1648. fa. Dormant. Milt 3. 
Nat. Hist. Gradually convergent; approaching 
at the extremity: of the anthers, etc. , in flowers, 
and the wings in certain insects J757. 

3. C. valves (1 valvulm connive ntes ) : circular folds In 
the mucous membrane of the small intestine 

Conn ixat ion. [f. L. nix snow, after con- 
flagration.') H. Walpole. 

|| Connoissa-nce. 1730. [F.,now connaiss-.) 

See quot. 

Being in search of a proper term for this science. 
Mr. Prior proposed to name il conttrissance -, but that 
word has not obtained possession os connoisseur has 

H. Walpole. 

|| Connoisseur (konisftr, kpnisifi»\i). 2714. 

| F., now connaisseur : — OF. conoiseor : — L 
eognoscitorem ; see Cognosce.] *fi. One who 
knows -1734* A critical judge of art, 

esp. of one ot the fine arts; also, a judge in other 
matters of taste (e.g. of wines, etc.) 1714. 

1. No ordjnary c. in the sciences North, a. Painters 
and connoisseurs are the only competent judges 
Hogarth. Hence ConnoiaaeuTahip, 
j Connotate, v. 1 596. ( f. L . connotat conno- 
tarc\ see Connote.] * Connote x, a. -1697 
Connotation (k/n^t/ijdn). 153a. [ad. med 
L. connotationem. J 2. The signifying in addi- 
tion; inclusion of something in the meaning of 
a word besides what it primarily denotes ; im- 
plication. a. Logic. The attribute or attributes 
connoted by a term; loosely : Meaning 1662. 
Connotatlve (k/nda-tAtiv), 2614. [ad. 
med.L. connotativus\ Bee Connote,) Having 
the quality of connoting ; pertaining to connota- 
tion. 

C. term*, according to J. S. Mill, one which denotes 
a subject and connotes its attributes. Hence Con- 
no'tatively adv. 

Connote (k/ndfc’t), v. ME. [ad. med.L. 
connotare, f. L. con- + not are to mark, to NOTE. ] 

I. Irons. To signify secondarily or in addition; 

to Include or Imply along with the primary 
meaning 2664. a. Of things or facts : To im- 
ply or involve 2655. fa- To have a meaning 
only when conjoined -2803. 4 * Logic. With 

J. S. Mill : To imply attributes, while denoting 
a subject 2829; hence, loosely: To imply 1865. 

1. Good, over and above the bare Being of a Thing, 
Connotes also a certain sutableness or agreeabieness 
of it to some other thine South, a. But punishment 
always connotes guilt ' Weslby. 


segments m hemipterous insects (bugs). 


ixmnttDai (KpuirDiai), eu 2050. ( m* 
co(n)nubialis, f. connubium, f. con- -t- nubere\ 1 
Nuptial.] 1. Of or pertaining to marriage 
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CONNUMERATE 

the married state ; nuptial, matrimonial* a* 
tramf Married, wedded; also fig. x8o8. 

c. 'lhe Rites Mysterious of c Love Milt. P. L. Iv. 
743. a. C vines 180R. Hence Connubla'lity, c. 
state or condition t the practice or right of marrying ; 
(with pt.) any action characteristic of the married 
state. Conmrbiallze v, intr ; (joc.) to marry. 
Connu a blally adv. 

Connu-merate, v. rare . 1678. [f. L. con- 
numeral-, connutntrare .] traits. To reckon or 
count together* Hence Connumera*tion* 
Co-nnusable, -ance, -ant, -or, obs. if. 

COGN IZABLE, etc. 

Conny, n* Eng. dial f. Canny. 

Conocarp (k^mokiup). 1866. f- mod.L. 
conocarpium , f. Gr. tcwvos + napwbt. 7 ] A fruit 
consisting of carpels arranged upon a conical 
centre, as the strawberry. So Conoca*rpoua a. 
having conical fruit. 

Conocuneus(kJ««ikr ( ki5-n/ l ^). 166a: [f. L. 

$mut+ cuneus.'] Ceom . A figure with a circular 
base like a cone, but having instead of an apex 
a ridge or edge like a wedge. 

Conodont (k^mod/mt). 1859. [f.Gr. KUVOt 
4- <58 ovt-.] Palseont. A small conical tooth-like 
body, at first supposed to be a tooth of a cyclo- 
stomous fish ; now considered to be the remains 
•f some invertebrate animal. 

Conoid (k£u*noid). 1664. [ad. Gr.xcui'ociSqt, 

xarvcxiS/?.] 

A* adj. Approaching a cone in shape 1668. 

B. si. i* Ueom, a. A solid generated by the 
revolution of a conic section about its axis ; a 
con ;co id of revolu lion (esp. a paraboloid or hy- 
perboloid). This is the *<wonl5« of Archimedes. 
1664. b. A surface generated by a straight line 
which continues parallel to a given plane, and 
passes through a fixed straight line and a fixed 
curve 1862. a .gen. Any body of a shape more 
or less approaching a cone 1793. 3. A nat . The 

pineal gland; called also conoid body 1828. So 
Conol’dal a. pertaining to, or of the form of, a 
c. ; approaching in shape to a c. Conoi’do-, 
comb. f. of Conoid. 

Co-nominee; see Co- prefix. 

Conormal (kpnp* im&l ) , a. [See Co-.] Math. 
Having common normals. 

|| Conoscente *n te). Fl.-ti(-ti). 1766. 

[It.] — Cognoscente, q v. 
t Conquassate, v. rare. 1656. [f. L. con- 
quassare.l To shake violently -1666. So Con- 
qua’saant a. shaking severely. 'fConquassa*- 
tion. 

Conquer (kp*qkoi), V. [ME. euncwear-i t 
eonquer-e(n, a. OF. conquerre : — L. *conquserere, 

1 . iron- expressing completion + quxrere to seek. ] 
ft. trans. To acquire, get possession of [by 
effort); to win, gain, attain to -155a. a. To 
acquire by fighting, win m war; to subjugate 
M E. Also Jig. 3- To overcome (an ad versaryj, 
vanquish, subdue MEL 4* tramf. and fig. To 
get the better of; to master, overcome 1654. 5. 

ab sol. and intr . To be the conqueror, make con- 
quests, be victorious MEL 
a. By conquering this new world Milt. P.L. iv. jqu 
For to conqucre a name in armes Caxton. fig. C. his 
daily bread by the threats of his dragoman Kinglake. 

L lfwe conquered, let men c. vs. And not these 

lard Hritaines Kith. flf,y. iii. 33a* 4. The ruling 
Passion conquers Reason still Pors. & Hee went 
foorth conquering, »nd to conquere R ev. vl. 3. Hence 
Conquerable a. capable of being conquered, or 
overcome. Comquerableness. Co’nqueresa, a 
female conqueror. Conqueringlyerfe. Co’nquer- 
less a. {poet. ) i 1 1 vincible, tCo’nquerous a. victorious. 

Conqueror (kp-gkorei). ME. [a, AF. eon- 
quervur, OF. eonquereor; see Conquer.] One 
who gains possession of a country, etc., by force 
of arms ; one who conquers, subdues, or over- 
comes. Also transf. and fig, to. colloq . « Con- 
quering game {mod.). 

1. Both lugging to be victors, brast to brast: Yet 
neither C, nor Conquered 3 lien. IV, it. v. »a. 

The C. s in Eng-. / fist . surname of William 1. 

Conquest (kp^kwest), sb. MEL [repr. (1) 
OF. conquest (now eonqnit) m. ; (a) OY.con- 
queste (now conqutte) fem. ; sec Conquer, j i. 
The action of gaining by force of arms ; subju- 

S tlon of a country, etc. [OF. conqueste. J 
so transf. and fig. 9. The action of over- 
coming; galningof victory. Also./f/’. MEL 3. 
That which is acquired by force of arms : for- 

0 (Ger. K£ln). *(Fr. pro). « (Ger. Mtfller). 
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merly including booty. [OF. conquest .] ME. 
Also transf and fig . 4. Sc. Law. a. The per- 
sonal acquisition of real property otherwise than 
by inheritance, b. Real estate so acquired, as 
opp to heritage. ME. 

1. C. . . Is the Acquiring of the Right of Sovereignty 
by Victory Hobbes. 3 Hen. VI, v. iL xo. 3. Where- 
(ore reioyce? What C. brings he home 7 nt. C. u i 
37. transf. To resign Conquests is a Task as diffi- 
cult in a beauty as an Hero Steele, 

Phr. The C. or Norman C. x the acquisition of the 
Crown of England by William, Duke of Normandy, 
in 1066. So TConquest v. to gain; to conquer; to 
vanquish. ■fConquest pa.ppie. gained (Sc .) ; con- 
quered ; vanquished. IConquestor = Conqueror. 
fConquisi’tion. rare. [ad. lateL. iwryo&f- 
tionem.] A getting together, procuring with 
care. Bp. Hall. 

|| Conquistador (kpgkistadjt). 183a [Sp.] 
= Conqueror. 

fConrey. ME. only. [a. OF. conrei ; see 
Array, and Corrody.} x. Equipment. a. 
A company equipped for fighL 
tConsacre, v. 1491. [a. F. consacrer.] To 
consecrate, dedicate -1618. 

Consanguineous (kpnsseqgwi’nios), a. 

I 1601. ff. L. comauguineus + -OUS.J 1. Of the 
same blood, related by blood, akin; of or per- 
taining to those so related, a. Rom. Law. Re- 
lated as children of the same father : opp. to 
uterine ; pertaining to those so related i86x. 
vars. Consa*nguine, Consangul*nean. Hence 
Consangui’neously adv. 

Consanguinity (k^msaeqgwrnlti). ME. [a. 
F. consanguiniti , ad. L. consanguinitatem . ] 
1. Relationship by descent from a common an- 
cestor ; blood relationship. (Opp. to affinity, 
i c. relationship by marriage.) Also transf and 
fig. ta. collect. Blood-relations f rare) -1705. 

i. He inhibited the marriage as within the fourth 
degree of c. Milman. 

fConsa*rcinate, v. 1610. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. consarcinare.] trans. To patch together 
-1656. Hence Conaarclnation. ? Obs. 

Conscience (lqrnJSns). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
comcieniia privity of knowledge (with another), 
knowledge within oneself, £ comcient-, conscire, 
f con- + scire. The earlier term was Inwit.] 
ti. Inward knowledge or consciousness; inter- 
nal conviction -1745. 1" a * inmost thought; 

mind, heart -161 x. 3. The internal recognition 
of the moral quality of one s motives and ac- 
tions; the faculty or principle which pronounces 
upon the moral quality of one’s actions or mo- 
tives, approving the right and condemning the 
wrong ME. +4. Conscientious observance of, 
or regard to- 1671. g. Conscientiousness (arcA.) 
ME. +6. Tenderness of feel mg. MEL only. +7. 
Semple; also compunction -1608. 8. Meek. 

BkliASTPLATE 1874. 

1. Without sense of good or c. of evil Da Foe. a. 
By my troth, 1 will speak e my c. of the King Hen. V , 
iv. I. 113. 3. And I will place within them as a guide 

My Umpire C. Milt. P. jL. iii. 195. I feele not This 
Deity in my bosome: Twenlie consciences That 
stand twixt me and Millaine, candied be they, And 
melt, ere they mol lest Teutp. 11. i. *78. $. I cannot 

with c. tako it Wint. T. iv. iv. 660. 

Phrases. Upon , in (one's) c. t by one's tense of right, 
truly. Also as a mere exclara. (.Sc.). In (all) c . : in 
reason or fairness (colloq.). A matter of c. 1 a matter 
in which c. is concerned t hence to make (a thing) a 
matter of c.\ to deal with it conscientiously. To 
make (a) c. (obs, or arch.) : to make it a matter of c, 
to have scruples about. 

Comb. 1 c. clause, a clause tn an act or law to en- 
sure respect for the consciences of those affected, spec. 
one relating to religious teaching in public schools 1 
c* money, money tent to relieve the c. f exp. in con* 
nexion with previous evasions of the income-tax ; 
C.-wtse adv. in relation to the c. 

I Hence Co’nsclenced ppl. a. having a & (of such 
a kind), Co'nscienceleas a. 1 -ly adv. t -neaa. 

Conscient (kp*nj«ent), a. (eh.) Now rare. 
1605. [rid. L. conscientem .] Conscious. Aasb. 
A conscious being 1768. 

Conscientious (kpnfi l e - nj»s), a. 161 x. [ad. 
F. conscientieux, med-L. conscientious , f. cost- 
sciential see -ous.1 x. Obedient to conscience; 
habitually governed by a sense of duty; scrupu- 
lous. s. Of or pertaining to conscience; done 
according to conscience; scrupulous 1631. fa* 
Conscious {of) -1656. 

x. A c. tradesman De Fob. a To live in the c. 
practice of all that is good Builbi. Hence Con* 

a (Fr. dime). 8 (csfrl). % (e») (tlvre). 
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scie*ntionsly adv Con*cie a ntiousnem, the 
quality of being c, 1 loyalty to conscience. 

Consciona t ie (kp’njanlb'l), a. Now app. 
Obs. 1540. [f. con scion, taken illiterately as a 
si ngular of conscience ; cf. fashionable . ] 1 . Hav- 
ing a (good) conscience ; conscientious -1708* 
a. Showing regard for, or conformable to, con- 
science ; conscientious -170a. 

a. Truly a very fair and c. Reckoning Marvell. 
Hence CouBcionableness. ? Obs. Co*naclon> 
ably adv. ? Obs. 

Conscious (kp'njas), a. 1601. [f. I., consciut 
knowing something with others, knowing in one- 
self + -ous. J +i. Knowing together with another 
-1664. a. Jig. Chiefly poet. x6oi. 3. Inwardly 
sensible or aware i6ao; thaving guilty know- 
ledge (of); also absol. -1807. 4. Having in- 

ternal perception or consciousness; also absol. 
1690. 5. Characterized by the presence of con- 
sciousness 1735. 6. Aware of what one is doing 

or intending to do i860. 7. » Self-con- 
scious 1728. 8. transf. Of things : a. Known 

to oneself, felt. b. Aware of itself. 16 67. 

' a The c. air Southey, a. If they say, That a man 
is always c. to himself of thinking Locke. 4. Wh<v 
c. of the occasion, feared the event Dryden. Thought 
is c. of itself 1663. g. Man, as a c. being MozleY. 
And when at last he was c. Lytton. 6. Pope was. . 
a c. and deliberate artist L. Stephen. 7. The c. 
simper Pope. 8. b. Knowledge is c. power Hazlitt. 
Hence Consciously adv. 

Consciousness (kp n/asn^s). 1633. [f.prcc. 
4-NKSS.l ti. Mutual knowledge (rare) 1681. 
a. Knowledge as to which one has the testimony 
within oneself; esp. of one’s own innocence, etc. 
1632. 8. The state or fact of being conscious 

of 1746. 4. Philos . The stale or faculty of being 

conscious, as a concomitant of all thought, feel- 
ing, and volition 1678; (with a and //.) state of 
consciousness 1805. 5. The totality of the im- 

pressions, thoughts, and feelings, w hich make 
up a person’s conscious being. Also limited by 
a qualifying epithet to a special field. In pL *> 
Conscious personalities. 1690. 

a. Happy m the c. of a well-spent life Jowett, 4, 
C. is the perception of what passes in a Man's own 
mind Locke. Consciousnesses not to be subdued 
Words vv, $. The commencement of a moral c. Mart 
Howitt. Matters of so-called universal c. 1837, 

Phr. Double c. : a condition showing in some mea- 
sure two independent trains of thought and two inde- 
pendent mental capabilities in the same individual. 

Conscribe (kjfnskrai’b), v. 1548. [ad. L. 
conscribere . J tx. trans . To enroll; to enlist 
-1660. fa. To circumscribe -1704. ft. To en- 
list by Conscription, q.v. 1820. Also transf . 

Conscript (kp nskript). 1533. [ad. L. con- 
script us ; see prec. J 

A. adj 1. Enrolled or elected a senator. O. 
Enrolled or formed by conscription, as a soldier, 
or an army 1823. 

C. fathers (L. pat ret conscript t, ong .patres et corn- 
script i] ; a collective title of the Roman senators 1 also 
applied allusively to members at the administrative 
council of a nation, municipality, etc. y rarely in ttngi, 

B. it. [F '. consent 1 One compulsorily enlisted 
for military (or naval) service 1800. 

Conscript (k^uskri-pt), v. 1813. [f. Con- 
script a.] trans. To compel to military ser- 
vice by conscription. 

Conscription (k^nskri’pjon). ME. [ad. L. 
conscript ionem ; see Con SCRIBE.] •j-i.’W ri ting 
down together *1483. ta. Enrolment or enlist- 
ment (of soldiers) -1656. 3. spec. The compul- 
sory enlistment of men for military (or naval) 
service 1800; tbs conscripts collectively 1823. 

t, The C, of x8ss has furnished 160^000 men 18x3. 
Hence Conscri’ptlonal a. 

Consecrate (kp*ns/ki/t), ppl. a. ME. [ad. 

L. conucmtus.] «- CONSECRATED, 

Consecrate (kp-ns/kwit),*. ME. [f. prec,] 
1. irons. To set apart as sacred to the Deity; 
to dedicate solemnly to some sacred or religious 
purpose; to make sacred or holy. Const, to, 
unto. Also fig. a. tmnsf. To devote or dedi- 
cate to some purpose 1555. 3. To make an 

object of veneration; to hallow, sanctify; to 
sanction [ ■= mod.F. consacrer] 1693. 1*4* To 

devote or doom. [A l^atinism. | -1652. ts-To 
apotheosize, f A Latin ism.] -1736. 

1. Toe. Churches or chapels Cork, bread and wine 
Bk. Com. Prayer, a king Trevisa. a Toe. one's 
life to letters Prescott. 3. Writers, whose reputa- 
tion consecrates their opinions Limgaro. 

Hence Co*naecratea ppl a. dedicated to a sacred 

t (di) (rein). ( (Fr. faire). 8 (fir, fem, forth). 
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purpose; hallowed i set apart with religious forms for 
public worship, or the burial of the dead, and having 
the status this gives | fig. sanctioned by usage. 
Co'nsecr&tor. Co’naecra tory a. that consecrates. 

Consecration (kpnsfkrri jan). ME. [ad. L. 
consecra tionem , f. cod sec rare to CONSECRATE. ] 
i. The action of consecrating (see Consecrate 
v.). a. Rom. Antiq. Apotheosis; also transf 
1 490. 8* Dedication or devotion to some pur- 

pose or pursuit; also, appropriation to a special 
purpose 1781. 4. Sanction by law, custom, or 

usage. (mod.F. ] 1861. 

1. The c. of a church 1570, of the bread and wine 
Pearson, of a bishop More, 

Consectarv (kj 7 nse*kt 4 ri). 1588. [ad. L 
consectartus , I. consectari , freq. of consequi\ see 
CONSECUTE. I 

tA. adj Following logically; consequent 
•1650. 

B. sb A consequence; a deduction, conclu- 
sion, corollary. (Common in 17th c.) 1588. 

To mind fundamentals more than consectai ies 
Bkrkklfy. 

+Co*nsecute, v. rare. 1536. [f. L. consecut-, 
consequi.) To follow with success, overtake, 
attain -1580^ 

Consecution (tyns/ki 6 pn). 1533. [ad. L. 
consecutionem\ see prec. J 1. Logical sequence; 
inference; a train of reasoning. 9. Succession, 
sequence 1651. 

t Month 0/ c. iu Astr. \ a lunar or synodic month, a 
lunation. 

Consecutive (kjftise*ki£tiv), a. 1611. [a. F , 
on L. type +consecutivus ; see Consecute and 
-Ive.J i. Following continuously ; following 
each Its predecessor in uninterrupted succession 
9. Characterized by logical sequence 1755. 1 * 3 . 

Following as a consequence or effect ; conse- 
quent (to) -1705 4. Cram . Expressing conse- 
quence or result fi. Mus Applied to the 

immediate succession of intervals of the same 
kind (esp. fifths and octaves) occurring between 
two voices or pans in harmony 1819. (As sb in 
pi. ^ C fifths or octaves.) 6. Magnetism. C. 
points\ see Consequent a. 

1 The actions of a Man c. to volition Locks. a. 
The ground of a c. reasoning Sir W. Hamilton 
H ence Conse’CUtive-ly adv., -ness. 
Consenescence (kpns/he'sens). 1692. [f. 
L. consenescere ; see -ence. J The growing old 
together ; general decay. 

■f- Con-Sense. [See Con-.] Joint-sense ( — con- 
sciousness). CUDWORTH. 

Consension (k/7nse*iij3n). rare. 1563. [ad. 
L. consemtonem.] Agreement. 

Consensual (k^nse nsiMal, 1), a . 1754. 

[ 1 . L. consensus + -AU ] x. Relating to or in- 
volving consent. 9. Happening as if by consent, 
caused by sympathetic action independently of 
the will, as the c actions in man 1800 
1. C. contract (in Rom. Law): a contract which 
requires onlycon^nt of the parties to make it obliga- 
tory : so c. obligation. Hence Conse*nsually adv 

|| Consensus (kjfnse*ns#s). 1854. f a. L., f 
consent, consent ire. J x. Phys. General concord 
of different organs of the body in effecting a 
given purpose; sympathy. Also transf 9. 
Agreement in opinion. Also transf i86x 
a. The c. of the Protestant missionaries 1861. C. qf 
opinion , authority , testimony , etc. (mod.). 

Consent (lqfnse-nt), v. ME. [a. OF. cun-, 
consent ir: — L. consent ire, f. con- sent ire J 1. 
tntr. To agree together, or with , t to, funto 
(arch*). *(-9. Toad or be affected in sympathy 
I 75 ^' 8* Voluntarily to accede to or acquiesce 

in a proposal, request, etc. ; to agree, comply, 
yield. Const, to, to do, or that. ME. ■(•4. trans. 
To allow, agree to, consent to -1588. 

1. All your Writers doc., that ipse is hee A. Y. L. 
v i. 48. 3. He wold haue conscutyd to the deth of 

Huon Ld, Bfhnkrb. And whispering 4 1 will ne'er c ' 
—consented Hykon. f To be consented : to be agreed 1 
to be a consenting party (to). 4. Interpreters . will 

not c. it to be a true story Milt. Hence Conse'nter. 
Conae'nting-ly adv., •ness. Consentive a. ~ 
Consentient. 

Consent (k^nse'rt),xA Also 4-6 concent(e. 
[M E. con sente, a OF. ; see prec.'] x. Voluntary 
agreement to or acquiescence in what another 
proposes or desires; compliance, concurrence, 
permission. 9. Agreement as to a course of 
action; concert ME. a* Agreement of opinion, 
consensus (arch.) 1529. 4. Agreement in feel- 

ing, sympathy; accord (arch.) ME. tfi. Phys. 


Sympathy between one organ or part of the 
body and another. Cf. Consensus x. >1797. 
t6. Feeling, opinion -1599. 

x. The C. of a Subject to Sovereign Power Hobble- 
Silence gives c. Ray. Age of c . : the age fixed by law 
at which a peison's c. to certain acts (e.g. marriage, 
sexual intercourse) is valid in law. a. Phr. With 
one c ., by common c. 3. The general c. of Antiquity 
Hooker. 4. Such is the World's great harmony, that 
springs From Order, Union, full C. of things Pope. 
6. 1 Hen. VI, 1. ii -44. 

Consentable (Wnse-nt&bM), a. 1853. [a. 
OF., f consent ir.\ In the law of Pennsylvania: 
Agreed upon by consent of parties, as a c. line 
of boundary. 

Consentaneous (k/mBent/i-nias), a. 1695. 
[f L. consentaneity (f. consentire) + -OUS.] x. 
Agreeing, accordant; suited, a. Done by com- 
mon consent, unanimous, concurrent 1774. 

x. Inducements, .c. to our own feelings Mill. So 
C onsentaneity, c quality. Hence Consent 
ta’neouB-ly adv., -ness. 

Consentant (k^nse-ntkut), a . ME. [a. F., 
L consentir. ] Consenting. 

Consentience (k^nse-n/iens). 1877. [f. 

next.] 1. Consentient quality or condition; 
agreement of opinion 1879. »• The sensuous 

equivalent, in unconscious, involuntary, or re- 
flex action, of consciousness m conscious action. 

Consentient (k^nse-njient), a. 1623. [nd. 
L. consent tentem, consentire to Consent.] i. 
United in opinion; concurrent; having or ex- 
hibiting consentience (sense 2). 9. Accoidant 

in opinion, or consenting, to 1661. 

1. The c. acknowledgment of mankind Pearson. 
With great and c. laltour Ramsay. Hence Con* 
■e'ntiently adv. 

t Conse-nt men t. ME. [a. OF. consenlement.] 
The action of consenting, consent -1660. 
Consequence (kp*nsfkw£ns), $b. ME. [&. 
F. consequence, ad. I- con sequent ia, f. const - 
quentem . j x. A thing or circumstance which 

follows as an effect or result from something 
preceding 9. The action, or condition, of so 
following; the relation of a result to its cause 
or antecedent 1656. 8. A logical result or in- 
ference ME.; logical sequence 1571. 4. Im- 

portance, moment, weight. (Originating in the 
phr. of c. : i. e. having results, and therefore 
important.) 1593. 5. Importance in rank and 

position 1602. 6. Astr. Motion from west to 

east; also a position more to the east 1683 
1. Death is the c. of Adam's sin Burnet. a. Such 
fatal c. unites us three Milt. P. L. x. 364. 3. Phr. 

In, of, by e.: as a result or inference 1 consequently. 
4. As often as we do anything of note or c. A. V. 
r 1 ansi. Pref, 5. A person ol some c. Swift. No 

form of properly gives its owners so much c. as land 
Froude. He ice tCo'Xlsequence v. to diaw infer- 
ences. Milt. 

fCo*nsequency. 1548. [ad. L. consequential 
- Consequence x-3. -X718. 

Consequent (kp'ns/kwent), sb. ME. [a. 
F. consequent, ad. L. consequens , -ent pr. pple. 
usedsubst.J +1. *■ Consequence i. -1756 a. 
ta. Logic * * Consequence 3. -1838. b. The 
second part of a conditional proposition 1628. 
3. Anything which follows something else ; 
Math . the second of two numbers, etc., in a 
ratio; the second and fourth in a compound 
ratio 1570. +4. A person who follows -1654. 

a. The Antecedent is false. Therefore the C. falls 
of course Wesley. 3. Justification [is] a c. of believ- 
ing, no effect issuing out of the virtue and merit of 
faith 1627. 

Consequent (kf nsfkwgnt), a . 1475. [a. 
F. consequent, ad. L. consequentem, f. consequi* J 
1. Following as an effect or result 1509. 9. 

Following as a logical conclusion 1638. ta- 
Following in time or order (contrasted with 
antecedent ) -1743. 4. Logically consistent 1849. 
Also quasi -adv. 

1. The very rapid Increase of Trade, and thee. Influx 
of Wealth 1800. 4. To be c., they should have shewn 
that, etc. Lewes. 

C. points ( in Magnetism): successive points in the 
length of a magnetised bar, at which the direction of 
the magnetization is reversed. Also called consecutive 
Points. H enre Consequently adv. fsubsequently ; 
tin sequence 5 by consequence | consistently. 

Consequential (kpns/'kwe'njkl), a. 1606. 

[ f. L. consequent ia Consequence. J 1. Follow* 
ing, esp. as an effect, immediate or eventual, or 
as a logical inference. 9. * CONSEQUENT a. 4. 
i6 59 - ta. Of consequence, important -1821. 


4. Having social consequence 1833 b. Self-im- 
portant 1758. 5. sb. pi. Consequential matters 

s. ^Vars and their C. burdens 1839 C . damages \ 
'losses or injuries which follow an act, but are not 
direct and immediate upon it ' (Wharton). These are 
c. to our former conclusions Lo. Preston. 4. b* 
Pampered and c. freed men Farrar. Hence Con* 
aeque ntia’llty, logical consistency 1 air of impor- 
tance. Coneeque’ntially adv. t'utaequently ; fas 
a consequence 1 indirectly \ with logical consistency | 
in a c. manner. Conseque'ntialneaa (rare). 

Consertion ; see Concertion. 
Conservable (kffnsa-jvAb’l), a. 1693. [ad. 
L. conservabi l is. J Capable of being conserved; 
preservable. 

tConse-rvacv. 1558. [a. AF. conservatism 
L. conservatio.] Repl by CONSERVANCY -1758. 

Conservancy (tyns 5 \iv&nsi). > 755 - [LI— 
conservant -. conservare\ see -ANCY. ) a. A com- 
mission or court to regulate the fisheries, naviga- 
tion, etc., of a port or river, b. The official 
preservation of trees, forests 1850. Also gen. 
fConseTvant, a. 1588. [ad. L. conservant- 
em ] T hat conserves, preserving, as in c. cause 
(med.I^ tausa conservans) >1679. So Co'n* 
nervate v. to Conserve, preserve (rare). 

Conservation (kpnsajvnj?n). ME. [ad.L. 
conservation > m | x. The action ol conserving; 
preservation from destructive influences, decay, 
or waste; preservation in being, health, etc. 
9. Official charge and care of rivers, sewers, 
forests, etc.; conservancy 1490. 3. The pre- 

serving of fruit or the like 1873. 

x. Matter .. cannot (tubust without the divine C. 
Berkeley. C. of order 1538, of existing territorial 
limit* 1864. 

Pluases Psychol. Faculty of c. : the power of re- 
taining knowledge, as dEt. from reminiscence, the 
power of lecalling it Nat. Phil. C. of energy or 
force : the doctrine that 1 the total energy of any body 
or system of bodies is a quantity which can neither be 
increased nor diminished by any mutual action of 
those bodies, though it may be transformed into any 
one of the forms of which energy is hurt eptible ’ ; and 
that the universe is such a ‘■ystem. So c. 0/ mass. 
etc. Astron. C. 0/ areas: the describing of equal 
areas in equal limes by the radius vector of a planet 
moving in its orbit. Hence ConaervaUional a 

Conservatism (k^nsSuvatiz'm). 1835. [f. 
Conservat IVE -I--ISM.] Thedoctrineand prac- 
tice of Conservatives; -Toryism. Hence.gene- 
rally. conservative principles in politics, theo- 
logy, criticism, etc. 

Conse rvatist. rare. 1867. £See -ist.] sb* 
One who would preserve (institutions, etc.) 
unchanged, adj. — Conservative. 
Conservative (k^usd-jvAtiv). ME. [a. F., 

f L. conservat -, conseruart to Conserve.] 

A. adj. x. Characterized by a tendency to 
preserve or keep intact and unchanged ; pre- 
servative. 9. Designation of the English poli- 
tical party, the characteristic principle of which 
is the maintenance of existing institutions, poli- 
tical and e^Hesijisfical ( With capita / C.) 1830 
b. I from the sb ] Of, belonging to, or charac- 
teristic ol Conservatives, or the Conservative 
party 1831. a* Applied to a similar spirit in 
general politics, theology, business, etc. x845« 
b. orig. u.a. Of an estimate, etc. : Moderate, 
cautious, purposely low 190a 

x. The c. virtues of lock and key W. I r vino. C* 
faculty (Psychol.): the faculty oi‘CoNRRNVATioN,q.v, 
C. system (Physics) : a system of bodies in which the 
doctrine of the Conservation of Energy in exemplified. 
1. The c. side of the Conqueror’s policy Fbebmam. 
Hence ConscTvativelv adv . So Conscrvatixe 
v . lo make or become c. 0 are). 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] x. A preserving 
agent or princi pie ; a preservative ME- 9. A ng. 
Politics . A member of the Conservative party, 
a Tory; in curly use, a supporter of Sir Robert 
Peel 1831. b. In general politics, religion* 
criticism, etc. 1843. 

x. Education, as a corrective and c. Southey, a b. 
Bull is a born c. Carlyle. 

|| Conservatoire (koAsfrvatwlT), 1771. [F. 
— It. -orio, L. (and Ger.) -orium ; see Con- 
servatory sb,') A public establishment for 
special instruction in music and declamation. 
Conservator (kp-nswvritaj). ME. [a. AF. 

conservat our » F. -aleur, ad. L. conservatonm . 
Also accented conserve* tor ( J .), and earlier con* 
srrv&torj] 1 . One who preserves from injury; 
a preserver, guardian, keeper, custodian. s» 
In various titles official or descriptive ME. 


*<piaa). a au (b«d). v (cut). | (Fr. chef). » (evtr). si (/, eyt). / (Fr. e»udsvie). 1 (*A). I (Psych.), g (what), f (gH). 



CONSERVATORY 

i. The infinite C of the World Dckham. Thee. of 

a museum 1835. •, Conservators of the Peace (Cus- 

lades Pach ) : applied in a general sense, to the Sove- 
reign. Lord Chancellor, the Justices of the King's 
Bench, etc. Conservators 0/ a river j see Com- 
■ervancy a. So tConae’rvatrice, -a* trig, a female 
c. Hence Conner va'torship. 

Conservatory (kfns5*jvfitari), sb. 1563. 
[repr. L. type *conservatorium , and F. con- 
servatoire.] That which preserves, a pre- 
servative -1660. a. A place where things are 
preserved; esp. a greenhouse for tender flowers 
or plants 1664. ts- A hospital for the rearing 
of foundlings and orphans -1693. 4. A school 

or academy of music; a Conservatoire, q.v. 
(Freq. in U.S.) 184a. 

The Italian consematorios originated in hospitals 
for foundlings (see prec. sense), in which a musical 
education was given. 

Conservatory (tynsa-xvatari), a. 1576. [f. 
L. conservator; see -ORY. ] x. Adapted *to con- 
serve. 9. * Conservative x8aa. 8* Of or 
pertaining to conservators 1881. 

Conserve (k^ns5-Jv),jA ME. [a. F. **med. 
L. conserva , f. conservare; see next.] ti. A 
preservative -1590. ta. A greenhouse. Evelyn. 
t3* A store -1651. 4. A medicinal or confec- 

tionary preparation of some part of a plant, 
preserved with sugar, pi. Preserves. 1530. 

s. A construe against such lawless© concupiscence 
Grkene. a. Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 3. 

Conserve (k^nsd'iv), v. ME. [a. F .con 
server : — L. conservare.] 1. To keep in safety, 
or from harm, decay, or loss ; now usually, to 
preserve in its existing state from destruction or 
change. ta. To preserve in being ; to keep 
alive -1698. ta* To make into a conserve ; to 
preserve in sugar, etc. -1773. 

t. One ancient lancet window has been carefully 
conseived 1861. Hence Conse'rver. 

Consider (k^ttsi'dai), v . ME. [a. F. con- 
sidirer, ad. L. considerare, f. con- + a radical, 
according to Festus, derived from sidus, sider-. 

? A term of Astrology.] x. To view attentively, 
to survey, examine, inspect (arch.). 9. intr. To 
look attentively ME. 3. Irons. To contemplate 
mentally; to think over, meditate on, give heed 
to, take note of. Also with of (arch.) ME. 4. 
intr. To think deliberately, bethink oneself, re- 
flect 1460. tg. trans. To judge of-1539. 6. To 
take in to practical consideration; to regard, make 
allowance lor ME. t7- To recognize in a prac- 
tical way ; to requite, recompense ; see Con- 
sideration -1698. 8. I o hold in considera- 
tion ; to esteem, respect 169a. 9. To look upon 

(as), take for X533; with obj. clause : To think, 
suppose 1830. 

l She considreth a field and byeth it Pm*, xxxi. 16 
3. la man no more then this ? C. him well Lear tu. 
iv. 107. Thou must contyder thy seruante* be men 
as thou arte Caxton. * *Twere to c. to curiously to 
c. *0 tfanil. v. i. *27. The matter's weighty, pray c. 
twice Pope. d. Blessed is he that conridereth the 
poor Ps. xli. 1. 7. Mens, for M 1. it 114. 8. A 

pamphlet.. which wu .. enough considered to be both 
seriously and ludicrously answered Johnson. 9. He 
considers wealth of little importance 1784. 1 c. him 

to have acted disgracefully {mod. 1. 

Hence Cansl'dcred fa fple . ; also used absol. = 

* being taken into account*. Consi’dcrer. Con- 
si-dering sb. and pp/.a \ also as prep. * taking 
into account* 1 ellipt. considering everything: used 
advb. {colloq.). Consideringly adv. thoughtfully ; 
in a considering manner, lone, or altitude. 

Considerable (kf&isi-tter&b’l), *. (and sb.) 
1449. [ A d* med.L. con side rabilis , f. consider* 
art. J ti. That may be considered or viewed 
(rare) -1668. t». That should be considered, 

taken into account, or noted; notable -1707. 
8. Worthy of consideration or regard, impor- 
tant; of consequence 16x9. 4. Worthy of con- 

sideration by reason of magnitude; pretty large; 
a good deal of. (The visual current sense.) 
1651. 5. As adv. - Considerably. Now 

dial. 1657. +6. sb. A thing to lie considered. 

Chiefly pi. ; cf. valuables , etc. -1677. 

j. The town is still A Veryc. place Yeats. Some of 
the most c. citizens were banished H allam. 4. A very 
c. part of the people Hordes. A c. sum of money 
Maii. Edgeworth. 

Hen e Conei'derabl'lity, the quality of being; c. 
Conal’derableneas, imiwrtance. Considerably 
adv. fin a way or to a degree that ought to be noticed ; 
much, a good deal. 
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siderantia ; see prec.] The action of consider- 
ing; reflection -1597. 

Considerate (.k^nsi dor/t), a. 157a. [ad. L 
consideratus .] 1. Marked by consideration; 

well-considered, deliberate. 9. Of persons, 
etc.: Having orshowingconsideration; thought- 
ful, deliberate, prudent Obsolescent. 1&1. t3. 
Having regard, regardfulo/-i667, 4. Thought- 
ful for others. Now the chief sense. 1700. 

t. The national courage, .c and detei mined Emer- 
son. a, C. and careful parenxes Mulcabtbr. 4. Was 
1 more c. of you and your comfort Jane Austen. 
Hence Corisl‘derate-ly adv., -ness. 
Consideration (k^usi-dar/i’Jan). ME. [a. 
F. consideration, ad. L. considerationem : see 
Consider.] tx. The action of looking at ; be- 
holding, contemplation -165 1. 9. The keeping 

of a subject before the mind; attentive thought, 
reflection, meditation ME.; (with pi.) a reflec- 
tion 1489. 3. The action of taking into ac- 

count; the being taken into account; regard 
1548. 4. The taking into account of anything 

as a reason or motive; a fact or circumstance 
taken, or to be taken, into account 1460. 5. 

Something given in payment; a reward, remu- 
neration; a compensation 1607. 6. Law. Any- 

thing regarded as recompense or equivalent for 
what one does or undertakes for another's bene I 
fit; esp., in the law of contracts, ‘the thine given 
or do ie by the promisee in exchange for the 
promise' (Langdell 1880 § 45) 1530. 7. Re- 

gaid for the circumstances, feelings, etc. of 
another ME. 8. Estimation; regard among 
men; consequence 1598. 

». C. like an Angell came, And whipt tb* offending 
Adam out of him Shake. Phr. To take into c., 
under c. 3. Wherefore, in c. of the premisses, be it 
enactedjeii..] 1540. 4. Induced to adopt this course 

by considerations of state policy Smiles. 3. They 
hoped that 1 would gme them some c. to be carryed 
in a chaire to the toppe Coryat. 6. C. is the maleriall 
cause of a contraLt, without the which no contract 
can binde the partie Tenues de la Ley 77. 8. A man 

of the first c. 1859. There is nothing in this World 
that is of any C. in comparison with Eternity Locke. 

tConsl*deratlve,rt. 1449. [a .Y.consideratif, 
-ive . J =* Considerate i, 2, 4. -1825. 
tConsl-derator. 1658. [a. L.] One who con- 
siders -1695. 

Consign (kfTnsarn\ v. ME. [repr. F. con- 
signer , ad. L. consignart , f. con-+ signare to 
mark, sign, seal.] 

I. fx. trans. To mark with the sign of the 
cross; spec, to confirm; with to, unto: To dedi- 
cate thus X533. ta. To attest, confirm, ratify 
-1849. t3* To seal, sign, subscribe 1623. +4. 

intr. To set one’s seal, subscribe, agree to- 1611. 

4* All Louer* young, all Louera must Consigns to 
thee, and come to dust Cytttb. tv. ii. *75. 

U. To hand over formally, x. To make over 
as a possession, to deliver formally or commit, 
to a state, fate, etc. 1632. 9. To hand over to 

another for custody 1528. 3. Todeposit (money) 

1633. 4. Comm. To deliver or transmit (goods) 
forsaleorcustody : usually implying theirtransit 
by ship, railway, etc. 165V 
1. When this vital breath Ceasing, consigns me o'er 
to rest and death Prior. To c. anything to a use 
Drydkn, to writing Addison. a. Consigning our 
horses to the cn»e of our grooms Lytton. 3. To c, 1 
money in a public bank 1861. 4 A ship.. laden with | 
goods and consigned to Hubert Morrisi866. Hence 
Consi'gnable a. that can bo consigned. Con- 
si’gnatary, a consignee. ? Obs. Consignee*, a per- 
son to whom goods are consigned. Consigner. 

Consignation (kpnsignri’Jan). 1537. [ad. 
L. consignationem ; see Consign.] tx. The ac- 
tion of marking with the sign of the cross -1642. 
Also fig. ta. Sealing; confirmation; attestation 
-1849. +3. A consigning to a state or condi- 

tion >1684. t4. Fot mal delivery -1678. 5. The 
action of formally paying over money, ns into 
a bank, etc. x 588. 6. * Consignment 3. 1755. 
6. To the c. of\ « addressed to as consignee. 

Consignatory, var. of Cosignatory. 
IlConsigne (kMisrn 7 ). 1864. [F.] Order 
given to a sentinel; watchword; countersign. 

|| Consign^ (kofisxn’*). [Fr.] A person com- 
manded to keep his quarters, or to stay witiiin 
certain bounds. (Diets.) 

Consignlficant (tynsigni'fikAnt), a. rare, 
1619. | See Con-. ) Conjointly significant: hav- 
ing a meaning in combination. So Co tislgni*- 
fleative a. (rare). 


CONSISTENT 

Consign! *ficate. [ad. med.L. consigniji - 
calum.l That which is consignified. 
Conugnification (kjlfnsi gnifikfi’Jan). rare. 

X701. [ad. mud.L. con sign idea t ionem, f. con- 
sign rfi care.] Joint signification ; connotation ; 
conjoint signification. 

Consignify (k^nsi-giiifai), v. rare. 1646. [t. 
med.L. consigniji care. J To signify conjointly; 
to signify when combined with something. 

The cypher, which has no value of itself, and only 
serves, .to connote and c. Horne Tookr. 
Consignment (k/nsai’nment). 1563. [f. 

Consign v. + ment. ) x. Sealing or dedicating 
with a sign. 9. Delivering over; comm ttal; 
allotment 1668. 3. The consigning of goods 

or a cargo, esp. to an agent for sale or disixisal 
1709. 4. concr. A quantity of goods consigned 

to<m agent or factor 1722. 

4. A laige r„ of pearls entrusted to the captain 1877. 

Consignor [kpusainp'j). 1789 [faspiec. 
+ -OR. j One wl.o dispatches goods to another; 
opp. to consignee. More techn. than consigner 
tConsHiary, a. 164a. [ad. L. consiliarius, 
f. consilium. \ Of, pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of, counsel; giving counsel -1662. 
Consilient (kfnsi'liOiu), a. 1867. [ad. L. 
type consilient f. eon- + sal ire. J ‘Jumping 
together*, concurrent, accordant. Hence Con- 
silience, the fact of * jumping together ’ ; coin- 
cidence. concurrence : said ot inductions. 

Consiniilar (kf7ui»i'milcu), a. Now rare. 
1548. |f. L. consimilis after Similar. 1 ti. 

sc Consim.le -1651. a. Entirely similar, like 
1645. Hence Consimllarity (rare). 

+ Consign i late, v. x 731. [f. L . consi ni i/at- 1 
consimilare. ) To make or become like -1756. 
tConsi’mile, a. ME. [ad. L. consimilis. ] 
Like throughout, homogeneous, as animal 
tissues, etc. -1577. So tConaimi'litude, tCon- 
simi’lity, similarity, mutual likeness. 

Consist (kffnsi st), v. 154a. [ad. L. con- 
sisted, f. con- 4 sistere to cause to stand, etc.] 
1. intr. To have a settled existence, subsist, 
hold together, exist, be (arch.) 1551. ta. To 
exist together compatible facts, to co-exist 
-1H14; to be possible and so compatible with 
-1846. 3. To be consistent; to be congruous; 

to harmonize (with) 1638. 

x. And by him all things c. Col. i. 17. *. Fayetb 

can not <.onsLtc with an euell conscience 1 548. H ealth 
consists with temperance alone Pope. 3. To c. and 
hang together Herkeli-y. 

With preps. fC. on or upon: to stand on, rest 
upon r to insist ufon a Hen. iv. i. 187. bo tC. by, 
Cf. 111 ! to have its being in ; to be comprised or con- 
tained in ; to be constituted of (now the usual sense)} 
to be compost-d of laidt.). So tC. by, C. of: to 
be made up or composed of. (< 0 / was hete ortg . » 
from, out of.) 

Consistence (k^nsi*stcns). 1598. [app. a. 
F., now considance, f. L. consistent -, consisted; 
see Consist.] tx. Standing or remaining still, 
quiescence; state of rest -1751. +9. A settled 

condition -1703. 3. Material coherence and 

permanence of form ; solidity enough to retain 
its form x6^6; •f-concr. matter dense enough to 
cohere ( poet.) -1774. 4* The degree of firm- 

ness with which the particles of a substance co- 
here; degree of density. (Usu. of more or less 
viscous liquids. ) 1626. Also fig. +5. Combina- 
tion -1702. ffi. Coexistence as compatible 
facts 1659. 7. » Consistency 4, 5. 1670. 

i 3. Putrefaction ; which ever dissolveth the C. of ihe 
Body Bacon, fig. Reports., begin to acquire c. 1884. 
4. A due C, of the UUmmI is very necessary for Health 
Armuthnot. 

Consistency (kfJnsrstensl). 1594. [f. L. con- 
sist entem; see Consistent.] tx. *= Consis- 
tence 3. -1705. a. » Consistence 3. 1594. 
3. * Consistence 4. 1661. 4. The quality, 

state, or (act of being consistent ; agreement 
(wi/h something, of things, etc.) 1658. 5. The 

quality of being self-consistent ; see Consistent 

7. 1787. 

4. The c. of the two records Palsy. 5. C of be- 
haviour Addison* The doubtful virtue of Z. Maine. 

Consistent (k^nsi-stdnt). 1574. [ad. L. con- 
sistentem ; see Consist.] 

A. adj. Standing still or firm ; not moving 
or giving way -1664. fa. Settled, persistent; 
durable -1684. ts* Consisting in or of, com- 
posed of- 1671. 4. Holding together as a co- 
herent material body. (Now rare.) 1647. fg* 


a Consi -derance. ME. [a. OF., ad. L. ton- 


1 (Ger. K^in). fi (Fr. p**f). ii (Gcr. Miller), u (Fr. dime), v (curl). 8 (€•) (thne). i (#) (r#xn). / (FT. foire). 5 (f&, l^rn, earth). 



CONSISTIBLE 

Existing together or simultaneously with {rare) 
-1733. 0. Agreeing or according in substance 

or form; congruous, compatible. (This and 7 
are the current senses.) 1646. fb. Used advb , 
— Consistently -1842. 7. Of persons or con- 

duct: Marked by Consistency; constantly ad- 
hering to the same principles of thought or 
action 173a. 

a f C age* the age when growth has ceased and 
decay has not begun. 4. A black c. peat -earth 1799. 
6 , An habite .. not c, with the words of our Saviour 
£» T, Browne. A solid, reguW, and c. Structure 
Lkoni f. C. in oni follies and our sins Pope. 

tB. sb. Reel. Hist, One of the fourth class of 
penitents {consistentes) in the Eastern Church, 
who took their station with the faithful, but 
were not admitted to communion. 

Hence Consistently adv, in a c. manner. 
fConsi-stible,*. Also -able. 164a. [f. Con- 
sist; see -blb. ) That may consist {with some- 
thing); compatible -1660. 

Conslstorial (k/nsist6**riai), a. 1450. [ad. 
med.L. consistonalie , L consis/orium.j z. Of 
or pertaining to a coiislstor y. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to church government by consistories ; 
Genevan, presbyterian xc6x. 

1. The c court of the archdeaconry of Wells 1805. 
9. The c. or presbyterian form of pouty 1889. var. 
fConsisto'rian a. 

Consistory (kp-nsistori, k/nsi'stori). ME. 
[a ONF. consistorie , ad. L. eonsis tor turn, {. 
const store; see Consist.] 

I. +1. A place where councillors meet, a 
council-chamber >1756, a. A meeting of coun- 
cillors, a council. Obs. exc. Hist, or poet ME. 
Abo •{fig. +3. A tribunal -1685. +4. A court, 

as in heavenly c. -1641. 
a In mid air To council summons all his mighty 

f eers .A gloomy c. Milt. P . K . 1. 40. 3. This false 

uge . . As he was wont sat in his Consistorie And yaf 
his doomes Chaucer. 

II. Eccl. senses, x. The senate in which the 
Pope, presiding over the Cardinals, deliberates 
upon the affairs of the church. Also, a meet- 
ing of this body. MEL a. The diocesan court, 
held by the chancellor of the diocese MEL Also 
fig. 3. In the Lutheran Church, a board of 
clerical olhoers, usually appointed by the sove- 
reign, tosupervise ecclesiastical affairs 1698. 4. 
In the Reformed, Genevan, or Presbyterian 
polity, a court of presbyters; corresponding, in 
Holland, etc., to the kirk-session In Scotland; 
in France, to a presbytery 1593. Also attrib . 

1. His Holiness said that he would deliberate upon 
the appeal with the c Fboude. 
tConsi-tion. ran . 1656. [ad. L. tonsilionem.'] 
A sowing -169a 

Conao -elate. 1471. [ad. L. consociatus ; 
see next.] adj. Assodatea together. In early 
use as pa. pple . * Consociated. sb. A partner, 
confederate X579. 

Consociate (kjfnsJo*Ji,rit), v. 1566. [f. L. 

eon sac i at con soc tare, f. con- + sociart, t. socius. 1 
1. bans . To bring into association, companion- 
ship, partnership; to conjoin in action, etc. a. 
mtr. To enter into association; spec, in New 
England, to join m a consociation of churches 
1638. 3. To keep company with 1656. 

1. Colly consociateth Its waters with Axe Risdon. 
a. They c. . . to fight against his annoys ted Taxrr. 

Consociation (kfJfasdnJtiA'Jan, -si , R Jan). 
1593- [ad L. consociationem; see prec. ] 1. 

The action or fact of associating together; com- 
bination 1593. s. Fellowship, companionship 
1609 fs. An alliance or confederation -1685. 
4. Reel . A confederation of Christian churches 
or religious societies. In U.S. a body of the 
nature of a permanent Council , elected from and 
representing the Congregational churches of a 
district, and possessing a certain tacitly con- 
ceded ecclesiastical authority. 1644. 

1. The c. of tribes for plunder or defence 1804. a. 
She glorifieth her nohilitie, having c. with God Bible 
(D ouay) IVisd. viii. 3. Hence Consocia’tlozial a. 
Consocia-tionism, the c. of churches. 

Consol (k^n pi) Pi consols. 1770. In//. 
Short for Consolidated Annuities, i.e. the 
government securities of Great Britain ; see Con- 
solidated. (The sing, is used only attrib. and 
in comb.) 

fConsolate (kp-nsdlrt),///. a. 1475. [ad. L. 
consolatus. J t. Consoled, comforted -1818. a. 
loosely. Consolatory X748. 
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fConsolate (kp*nsdli<t), v. 1475. [f. L. con 
solat -, consolan . ) ^ CONSOLE -1773. 
Consolation (kpnsdl/i-Jsn). ME. fa. F,,ad. 
L. consolalionem. | x. The action of consoling; 
the state of being consoled ; alleviation of sorrow 
or mental distress, a. (with //.) An act or in- 
stance of consolation ; a person or thing that 
affords consolation ME 
x. Some source of c. from above Milt. Sams. 664. 
Pericles in the funeral oration is silent on the consola- 
tions of immortality Jowktt. Phr. C. race, match, 
etc. : one open only to those who have been defeated 
in the preceding * events*. So c. stakes. 

fConaola-tor. 1540. [a. L.] Consoler. 
Consolatory (kjJhsfrldtari). ME. [ad. L. 

con so la tor ius, f. consolator. J ad) Tending to 
console; bringing consolation, sb. * A speech 
or writing containing topicks of comfort* (J ) 
-1671. Hence Conao-latorlly adv 
Con 90 latrix (k^ns^l^ triks). rare . t6sa. 
(a. (med.)L.J A female consoler. 

Console (kp*nsoui\ sb. Also consol. 1706. 
[a, Y. console : ?abbrev. irom consolider (Littr6) ' 
1. Arch. A variety of the bracket or corbel; ‘ an 
ornament in any material which projects about 
half its height or less, for the purpose of carry- 
ing anything ’ 9. Short for c. -table (see below) 

1840, 3. The desk from which an organ is played, 
containing keyboards, stop action, etc. i88x. 

x. The drawing-room, in which, on consoles, are 
the twelve Caesars Bp. Pocotkf, Comb, C.-table, 
9 table supported by a fixed bracket against a wall 1 
also, a movable side-table supported by consoles. 

Console (k/nsdul), 7/. 1693. [a.F .consoler, 
ad. L consolare , collateral f. consolari , f. con- 
+ solari. Repl. CONSOL ATE. ] trans. To com- 
fort in distress or depression ; to alleviate the 
sorrow of, ' to free from the sense of misery* (J.). 

What, thou think ’st men speak in courtly chambers 
Words by which the wretched are consoled M. Arnold. 
Earth can c., Heiven can torment no more Shelley. 

Hence Couso'lable a. that can be consoled. Con- 
so'ler, one who consoles; rcpL Consolator. 
fConsO’lidant. 1661. [a. F., prop. pr. pple. 
of consol tder.~\ adj. That consolidates. Of medi- 
cines. Tending to unite or heal (wounds, frac- 
tures. etc.) 1755. sb. A c. medicine. (Now only 
in Diets.) 

Consolidate (k/nylidA), />//■ * *53i- [ad- 

L. consolidate', see nexL] «= CONSOLIDATED. 

Consolidate (k^n^lid*it), v. 1511. [£. L. 
consolidat-, consolidare, f. con- -t solidare, f. soli- 
dus z. trans. To make solid; to form into 
compact mass; to solidify 1653. a. To make 
firm or strong; to strengthen (now chiefly power, 
etc.) 1540. 3. To combine compactly into one 

mass, body, or connected whole 15ZI. t4. spec. 

To cause (ihe parts of a wound or fracture) to 
unite and so to heal -1788. Also absol. 5. mtr. 
(for rtfl.) To become solid or firm; to combine 
or unite solidly or compactly 1626. 

a. To c. an empire Thihlwall, the social order 
Morlby. x To c. two Churches Pridkaux, the 
Scottish Acts Burton, the customs duties M c Culloch. 
5. Hurts and ulcers of the head dryness maketh 
them more apt to c. Bacon. Hence Couso'lldatlve 
a. serving to c. Coneo'lidator, one who or that 
which consolidates. 

Consolidated (k/n%?lid*tt£d), ///• «- 1 753- 
[f. prec. vb.] Made solid, firm, or compact; 
combined, unified: said esp. of sources of 
revenue, funds, debts, etc. 

C. Annuities: the Government securities of Great 
Britain, which were consolidated in 1751 (25 George 
II, c. 27) into a single stock bearing interest at 3 per 
cent. (Now reduced to 2|.) See also Consoles. C. 
Fund : the united product of various branches of the 
revenue of Great Britain and Ireland, whence the 
interest of the national debt, the grants to the Royal 
Family, the Civil List, etc., are paid. 
Consolidation (k^nylid/ijan). ME. [ad. 
L. con solid ationem\ see CONSOLIDATE v. Cf. 
F. consolidation ,] x« The action of consoli- 

dating; solidification 1603. Also fig. 9. Com- 
bination into a compact mass, single body, or 
coherent whole; combination, unification 1677. 
3. Dot. = Adnation 1851. 

1. Formed, .by thee, of fibrin Carpenter, fig. .The 
c. of our Union 1787. a. The first germs of social c. 
and growth Morley. The 'Companies* Clauses C. 
Act r 1846. The c. of the customs duties McCulloch, 
C. 0/ actions ; the merging of two or more actions at 
law by a court or judge to save expense and delay. 
Hence Conmolid&'tloniat, one who advocates c. 
ConSOlB, sb. pi. ; see CONSOL. 
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||Consomm6 (ktfhwm;). 1894. [F., f. con- 
somtner, ad. L. consummate to CONSUMMATE, 
complete;] A strong broth or soup made from 
meat ; now esp. clear soup. 

Consonance (k/’nsdn&ns). ME. [a. 14th c. 
F. (now consonnance), ad. L. consonantia\ set 
Consonant.] x. ~ Assonance 1. 1589. a. 
Pleasing combination of sounds Z594. 3. Mus. 
The soundingtogether of two notes in harmony; 
the quality or fact of being Consonant. (Opp. 
to Dissonance.) 1694. b. A consonant 'in- 
terval \ a concord 1624. 4. fig. Agreement, 

harmony, concord ME. 

a. Winds and Water* flow'd In C Thomson. 4- The 
c. and agreement they have either with reputation or 
dignity 1393, Phr. In c. with. var. Co’naonancy 
(in senses i, a, 4). 

Consonant (k/*ns£n&nt), a. 1483. [a. 14th c. 
F. (now consonnant), ad. L consonantem, con - 
sottart, f. con- + sonant to SOUND. ] 1. In agree- 
ment, accordance, or harmony; accordant {to); 
consistent {with) 1489. fb. advb, -1744. +f** 

Consistent -1744. 3. Of sounds or music : Har- 
monious 1515; Mus. concordant, constituting 
a consonance 1609. 4. Of words : Agreeing in 

sound 1645. + 5 - Of the nature of a consonant 

W I 75 1 * 

ith one c. heart and voice Homilies 11. a The 
opinion is c. to law Coke. C. with the doctrine of 
St. Paul 1857. 1 An euphonious melody and con- 

sonent cadence K. White. 4. The four c. rhymes 
required in each [Spenserian] stanza Pa lc rave. Hencs 
Consonantly adv. Const, to, with. 

Consonant (k/*ns<faAut), sb. ME. [a. 13- 
14th c. ¥., ad. L. consonantem, sb. use (sc. con- 
son a ns littera) of pr. pple.; see prec.] 1. An 
alphabetic or phonetic element other than a 
vowel; an elementary sound of speech which 
in the formation of a syllable is combined with 
a vowel. Applied both to sounds and letters. 

Elementary sounds have been classed, according to 
the degree in which they may function as vowels^ as (1) 
vowels, (2) semi-vowels (Eng. y and w), (3) liquids 
(I, lr, r), (4) nasals (m, n, nr, >7), (O fricatives or spirants, 
voice (v, 5 , z, x, y), and breath (f, f>, s, J, *), ( 6 ) mules or 
stops, voice (b, d, g), and breath (p, t, k). Only class 
6 have the consonantal function exclusively,/, f, h. 


dentals, palatals, gutturals, and other minor groups. 

ta. Mus. * Consonance 3 b. -171a. Also 
attrib . Hence Consonantal a. of the nature of 
a c. ; characterized by consonants ; var. Conso- 
nant tic {rare). Co’nsonantl am, use of conso- 
nants; a consonant formation. Consonant!** 
v to turn (a vowel) into a c. (e. g. u into to). 

Co naonate, v. rare. 1889. [f. E. consonat- % 
consonare.] mtr. To sound in sympathy. 
Consonou S (kp-nsdhos), a. rare. 1654. [a. 
E. consonus + -OUS.] z. Harmonious. fa. 

C onsonant a 1. z66o. 
tCo-nsopite, v. (erron. in Diets. COnSG- 
piate.) rfi/f 7 [f 1 ..con top it-, consopirt. ] trans. 
Fo lay or lull to sleep; to compose; to stupefy. 
(Usu. fig.) -1685. So fCo-naoplte ppL a. laid 
to sleep, f Conaopi-tion (erron. consopiation ), 
a laying or lulling to sleep. 

Consort (kp ns(fjt), sbj ME. [a, F., ad. L. 
consort, - ortem , f. con- 4- sors, sortem lot] +l, 
A partner, companion; a colleague -1755. Also 
fig. 9. A ship sailing in company with another 
1602. 3. A husband or wife, a spouse 1634. 

Also, of animals 1796. 

1. To seeke good consorts and companions Greens, 
a. Our c., the Rescue Kane. 3. The Queen, whether 
regnant or c. Stephen. Prince-c. t the title of Prince 
Albert, husband of Queen Victoria, 
tCoosort (k/*n%fct), sb? 1584. [n. of action 
f. Consort ('-•and in 11 . erron. 1. F. concert, 
It. concerto. Till 161a accented by the poets 
conso'rt. ] 

1 . 1. A fellowship, partnership, company 
-1702. 9. Accord ; agreement - 1793 * 

1. Wilt thou be of our c.T Say 1. and be tbe cap- 
taine of vs all Two Gent iv. L 64. Five or six boates 
in a c. imx. Experiments in C Bacon. a. To act 
in c. with me 1793. 

XL Concert of music. 1. The accord of in- 
struments or voices -1711. Also Jig. 9. A com- 
pany of musicians making music together -1704. 
8* » Concert 4. -1774. Also attrib. 

1 Visit by night your Ladies chamber- window 
With some sweet C. Two Gent, ill. ti. 84. a Lord 


a (man), a (pa«»). au (loud). « (art). , (Fr. ehe(). a (ev«). si (/, tyt). » (Fr. ean d* vie), i (»A). i (Ptycht). 9 (what). f {& t). 
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CONSTIPATION 


place me in thy c.i give one strain To my poore reed 

Q. Humrt, 

Consort (tyfns^it), v. 1588. [Of obscure 
origin. Cf. Consort jJ. 1 . sb.*, and Sort Not 
found in French.] + 1. tram. To accompany; 
to escort, attend -162a. fa. To be a consort 
to -1618. 3. To sort together. Const, with. 

X588. reft . To associate oneself (with) -1692. 

5. intr. To associate 1588. 8. To accord. 

Const, to, with . 1599. +7. To play, sing, or 

sound together -1734. 

s. Sweet health.. c. your grace L.L.L. n. L 178. 
a C, me quickly with the dead 1596. 4. When he 

begins to c. himself with men, and think* himself one 
Locks. 3 Men c, in camp and town Emerson. To 
c. with Lutherans Macaulay. 6. It did not c. with 
his idea Mill. 

Hence tConso'rtable a. capable of consorting 
together or of being consorted. Conao*rter. So 
tConaoTtion f intercourse; alliance. fConsoTt- 
■lent, association as partners. * 

Consortlsm (kp*ns^Jtiz*m). 1880. [f. Con- 
sort sb. 1 + -ism. J Biot. The association during 
life of two organisms, each of which is dependent 
on the other for its existence or well-being. Cf. 
Symbiosis. 

|| Consortium (k^nsp'jji^m'). 1881. [L., f, 

consors. ] Partnership, association. So Con- 
aoTtial a. pertaining to a c. 

Consort ship (kpni^it Jip). Now ra>e. 159a. 
1 f. Consort sb. 1 + -ship. ] The state or position 
of a consort; association, partnership, 
fConsoude, now Consound (k^nsou*nd), 
sb OE. [a. OF, comolde , consoulde , con sonde 
: — L consol id a , so called app. f. L. consol idarc\ 
cf. Comfkey. Consound is a corruption. ] Herb. 
A herb to which healing virtues were attributed ; 
probably the comfrey (Symphytum officinale) 
-1807. So f Consoude, consou'nd v — Con- 
solidate v . 4. 

Consound ; see Consoude. 

Conspe'Cies. 1837. [See Con-.] In pi. 
Fellow species of a genus. Hence Conspeci'fic 
a. specifically identical. 

fConspe-Ction. rare. 1611. fad. L. con spec - 
iionem. J The action of beholding -1654. 
f Conspectu-ity. [app. joc. f. L. conspectus.'] 
Faculty of sight, vision. Cor. II. i. 70. 

|| Conspectus (k^nspe'kttfs). 1836. [a. I..] 
1. A comprehensive survey. a. More usually 
concr. A synopsis, digest 1838. 

1 To get at a c. of the general current of affairs 
rather than to study minutely a single period 1879. 

Consperse (k/nspeus), a. [ad. L. consper - 
i*s.] Sprinkled; spec, in Entom. thickly strewn 
with minute punctures or dots. So tConspeT- 
lion, the action of sprinkling; concr dough, 
paste. [Cf. Vulg. x Cor. v. 7.] 

Conspicuity (k/>nspiki*Hti). Now rare. 
1601. [f. Conspicuous. ] ~ Conspicuousness. 

Conspicuous (k£nspi*ki*,2s), a. 1545. [f. 
L. conspicuus .] x. Clearly visible, obvious or 
striking to the eye. a. Obvious to the mental 
eye, plainly evident; striking; hence, eminent, 
remarkable, noteworthy 1613. 

*. A Rock Of Alablaster, pil’d up to the Clouds, C. 
farr M ilt. P. L. 1 v. 545. a. r rankfurt— a city c. for its 
loyalty to the imperial house S. Austin. Phr. C. by 
its absence. (Cf. Tac, Ann. Hi. 76.) Hence Con- 
•pl’cuoua-ly adv., -ness. 

Conspiracy (k^nspirXsi). ME. [f. L. :on- 
spiratio Conspiration; sec -acy.] i. The 
action of conspiring. a. (with a and bl. ) A 
combination of persons for an evil or unlawful 
purpose; an agreement between two or more 
to do something criminal, illegal, or repre- 
hensible; a plot ME.; fa body of conspirators 
-x6oo. 3. fig- Union or combination for one 
end or purpose (arch.) 1538. , __ 

1. Combin'd In bold c against Heav ns King Milt. 
P.JLu. 751. «■ In all conspiracies there must be 

great secrecy Clamcndon. 3. So »* the c. of her 
several graces, held best together to make one perfect 
figure of beauty Sidney. 

Consplrant (k|Phsp2i»*rftnt). rare. 1603. [ a. 
F , f. con\pirer.\ adj. Conspiring, sb. A con- 
spirator. „ _ 

Cofispiratios [kfnspir^Jim). Ohs. exc. fig . 
ME. [a. F.) -Conspiracy. 

Conspirator (k^isprrfttaA [ME. consfii- 
ratour, ad. L. conspiratorem. | One engaged m 
a conspiracy; one who conspires with others to 
commit treason. Hence Conapi ratoTial a. per- 


tainmg toorcharacteristicof conspirators or con- 
spiracy. Conapi Tatre as, t-trice, a female c. 
Conspire ikinspwi), v. ML la. F. con 
spirer , ad. L. conspirare Ht. 'to breathe to- 
gether \] x. intr. To combine privily to do 
something criminal, illegal, or reprehensible 
(esp. to commit treason or murder, excite sedi- 
tion, etc.l; to plot. a. irons . To plot, devise, 
contrive ME. 3. intr . To combine in action 
or aim; to concur, co-operate as by intention 
1575. 1 * 4 • To agree -1737. +5. irons. To 

unite in pioducing -1669. 

z. They conspired against him, to slay him Gen. 
xxxvii. 18. a. The Coumree waxed wery of hym, & 
conspytid his deth Fabyan. 3, Therefore must your 
labour c. with my inventions 1657 Hence Con- 
spl’rer, Conspiringly adv. 
tConapisaate, v. 1647. [f. L. conspissat- 

ppl. stem, f. con - + spissare.] tram. T o thicken, 
condense -1681. Hence tConspissa*tion. 
fConspurcate, v. 1600. [f. L. eonspurcat- 
ppl. stem, f. con-+ spurcare, f. spurcus unclean.] 
tram . To defile, pollute (lit. and fig.) -1669. 
Hence fConspurca*tion. 

Constable (kirnstAb’l.kfrn-). [ME., a. OF. 
cunestable, conestablc , repr. late L. comes stabuli 
count of the stable, marshal. Cf. the sense- 
development of marshal.] x. gen. The chief 
officer of the household, court, administration, 
or military forces of a ruler, a. The governor 
or warden of a royal fortress or castle. [Still in 
Eng use.) ME. 3. A military officer ME. 4. 
An officer of the peace 15^7. 

1. C. 0/ France: the principal officer of the hou*e* 
j hold of the early French kings, who ultimately rose 
to be commander -in-chief of the army in the absence 
of the monarch. He was the supreme judge of 

Q uestions of chivalry. (Abolished in 1627.) C. qf 
\ngiand , Lord IJign C . : one of the chief function- 
aries in the English royal household, with duties and 
powers similar to those of the same officer in France. 
The office was forfeited in 15911 since which time the 
title ha* been granted only for particular occasions, 
esp. the sovereign’s coronation. 4. High C.i an 
officer of a hundred or other like district! appointed 
to act as conservator of the peace within hh distiict, 
and to perform various other duties. (Abolished in 
1B69.) J*etty or Parish C.i a conservator of the 
peace, etc., within a parish or township. (Now in- 
corporated in the County Police system.) Chic / C.i 
the officer at the head of the police loice of a county 
or equivalent district, special C.i a person sworn in 
to art Me. on special occasions. 

Phr. To outrun the c. : to go at too great a pace, to 
po too far; to spend more money than one has ; to get 
into debt ; also to overrun the c. 

Hence tConstablery, the ofikeof, or district under, 
a c. Ccrnstableahlp, the office of c Constable- 
wick, fthe office of a c. (in the earlier sense); the 
district of a (petty) c. So Co*nst&bless, a female 
c. ; the wife of a c. | also a foreign title. 

Constabulary (k^nstafbidiari), sb. 1587. 
[ad. med.L. constabularies , , f. constabulus ; see 
-aky. ] +1. Constablcship -174 7. 9 . A con- 
stablewick 1631. 3. The organized body of con- 
stables of a country or specified district 1837. 

Constabulary (k/nsta? # bia?liiri), a. 1824. 
[ad. med.L. constabularius ; see prec.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to petty constables or to police 
officers. 9. Of the nature or function of con- 
stables 1856 var. Consta*bulatory. 
Constancy (kpnstArisi). 1526. [ad. L. con- 
stant/a.l i. The state or quality of being un- 
moved in mind; steadfastness, firmness, forti- 
tude. 9. Steadfastness of attachment to a per- 
son or cause; fidel.ty 1548. 3. The quality of 

being invariable; uniformity, unchangh gness, 
regularity 1600. 4. (witn a) A permanency 

1710. t$. « Consistence -1794. 

z. C . . wherby man or woman holdeth hole, end is 
not broken byimpacyency 1526. a. A fellow of piaine 
and vneoyned Constancie Hen. V , v. K. 161. 3 The 

polar wind blows with equal c. in both the frigid 
zones 1794. var. fConstance (in senses 1, a). 

Constant (k^nstdnt), a. (sb.) ME. [a. F., 

ad. L. constans , const ant cm , con stare, f. con- + 
stare ,] 

A. adj, 1. Standing firm in mind; steadfast, 
resolute. 9, Steadfast in attachment to a cause 
or person; faithful, true (to) ME. +3. Certain 
-1667. 4. Of things: Invariable, fixed, un- 

changing. uniform x 549. g. Moth . and Physics. 
Remaining the same in quantity or amount 
under uniform conditions, Opp. to varied, 
1753 6. Ofactions, conditions, etc. : Continuing 
without intermission ; con tinuaily recurring 1653 1 


also transf. of a person 163 9. t7- Steady (phy- 
sically) -1741. +8. Consistent 1580. 

z. The c. su firings of ancient martyrs bp. Hall. s. 
To one thing c. neuer Much Ado 11. iii. 67. Tbo* 
fortune change, his c. spouse remains Popk. 3. t It 
ts c. = L. constat. 4. Time keeps his 1. pa e Ffl 
tham. tC. age see Consisi knt. 6. By c. vigils worn 
Shenrtonk. A c. reader of St. Paul's Epistles Milt. 
7. Temp. 11. ii. 219. 

B. \b. Math, and Physics. A quantity which 
does not vary throughout an investigation : opp 
to variable . Also fig. 1832. 

The proportion between the circumference and 
diameter of a circle is a determinate c. 1837, 

Hence Co’nstant-ly adv., -ness. 
Constantinian (k^nstfintrmAn), a. 1641. 
Of or belonging to the Roman Emperor Con-' 
stantine the Great, or his period (a. d. 306-337) . 

Constantlnopolitan (k^nsta* ntin^^y li- 

tftn), a. 1568. [ad. L. Constantinopolitanus.\ Of 
or pertaining to Constantinople (Gr. K osvarav- 
tivov iruAiv), or to the Eastern Empire or Church; 
Byzantine. 

II Constat (k^*nstaet). 1570, 1 it is cer- 
tain * ; see Constant. ) 1 . Law A certificate 

stating what appears (constat) upon record in 
the Court of Exchequer touching any matter, 
Also an exemplification of the enrolment of 
letters-patent under the Great Seal. -1670. +9. 
fig. Certifying evidence -1661. 

Constate (k^nsl^*t), v. rare. 1773. [a. F. 
con stater, prob. L L. constat -, ppl. stem of con- 
stare. | To establish, ascertain, state. 
Constellate (kf*nst£lA, k£nste*l/t), ppl. a. 
16 19. [ad. L. ton sic flatus starred.] Constel- 
lated (see Constellate v . a). 

Constellate(kf *nstel;it, k£nsted/»t),®. i6ai. 
[f. L. constellate, see prec.] tx. trans. Astral 

a. To fashion under a particular constellation 

b. To cast the horoscope of. c. pass. To be 

predestined (to) by one’s ' stars *. -1829. 9. To 

form into, or set in, a constellation. Often 
transf. 1643. 3. To stud 1691. 4. intr. To 

cluster together, as stars in a constellation 1647 

a. To them that know how toC. those lights Boyle. 
4. Flowers, that c. on earth Mas. Browning. 

Constellation (k^nstel^-pn). ME. [a. F., 
or ad. L. cons tel la iionem .] * *f-i. Astrol. The 
position of 'stars' (i.e. planets) in regard to 
one another; esp. their position at the time of 
a man s birth; disposition as influenced by one s 
stars’ -1651. 9. A number of fixed stars 

grouped together w ithin the outline of an ima- 
ginary figure traced on the face of the sky 1551. 
Also transf. and fig. 

z. Some men holde opinion That it u constellacton 
Which can set h al that a man dothe Gower, a. The 

c. which the Greeks called the Argo, was a repre- 
sentation of the sacred ship of Osiris Sullivan. A c 
of fair ladies Boyle. 

Constellatory (k^nste-lfit;>ri) f a. rare. 165a. 
[See Constellate and - ory.] ti. Pertaining 
to constellations (sense 1) -1801. 9. Relating 

to, or of the nature of, a group of 'stars’ 1823 
Consternate (kfnstain* 1 1), v. 1651. [f. L. 
constemat consternare , collateral form to con- 
stern ere.] To fill with amazement and terror. 

Consternation (kpnsttjn^ Jm). 1611. [a, 

F., or ad. L. consternaiionem ; see prec.] 
Amazement and terror such as to prostrate 
one s faculties; dismay. 

It is a question of a question that should strike 
him that should answer it dumb Donne. 
t Constipate, ppl. a. 1549. jad. L. const i- 
patus , f. con - + stipare to press, stuff.] * Con- 
stipated -1733. 

Constipate (k^*nstip*»t), v. 1533. [f. L. 

constipat - ppl. stem; see prec, Cf. Costive,] 
+1. trans. To crowd, pack, or press closely 
together; to condense, thicken (liquids) -1709 
fa. Med. To bind together (the tissues); to 
close (the pores or vessels) -1763. 3. spec. To 

confine the bowels; to render costive 1533. 

z. Vapours, .constipated and condensed into clouds 
1709. 

Constipation (kpnstip^*Jan\ ME. [a, F., 
or ad. L. constipationem. ] fi. The action of 
pressing closely together; the state of being so 
compressed; condensation -1713. fa, Med 
Contraction or constriction of organic tissues, 
the veins, etc. -1660. 3, spec. A state of the 

bowels in which the evacuations are obstructed 
or stopped; costiveness 1549. 
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1. A preity close C and mutual Contact of its 
Particles Hentlfy. 

Constituency (kjftisti'tiMiensi). 1831. [f. 
Constituent; cf. regency, etc.] A body of 
constituents, the hody of voters who elect a 
representative member of a public body; in 
looser use, the whole body of residents in a 
place so represented, the place itself. Also 
tran sf Clientele 3. 

Constituent (kf7nsti*ti«,Snt). 1 62a. [ad. L 
const ituentem , const Hue re to CONSTITUTE. ] 

A. adj. +1. That constitutes a thing what it 

is -1833. a. That jointly constitute or com- 
pose; component 1660. 3. That constitutes, 

appoints, or elects a representative 1769. 4. 

Having the power to frame or alter a (political) 
constitution, as in c . assembly, power 1801. 

* The c pait* of water Paley. 3. A question of 
right arise* between the c. and the representative 
body Junius. Hence ConatPtuently adv. as re- 
gards c. parts. 

B. sb. 1. One who constitutes another his 

agent or representative 1622. 2. spec. One of 

those who elect another as their repiesentative; 
an elector loo-ely, any inhabitant of the place 
so represented 1714; + *= Constituency - 1797. 
+3. One who constitutes or frames 1677. 4. A 

constituent element or part 1756. 

1. 1 he factor is answerable personally to his c. 
Dallas a. Twenty.four Members whose con- 
stituents are upwards of 200,000 in number Bright. 

t What is the special and necessary c. of royalty 
Iaurick. 

Constitute (lqrnstiti/Zt), v. 1477. ff. I ^con- 
stitut - ppl. stem, f. con - intensive *- statucre to 
set up, place; see Statute. ] +1. trans. To 

set. place -1728. a. To set up, ordain, appoint 
*477* 3* To set up 1549; to give legal fotm to 

*638. 4. To frame, form; to make up, compose 

1646. 5. To set up as 1534. 6. (with simple 

ofij.) To make (a thing) what it is 18 |8. 

a. Wheie one Man .. is constituted Repiesentative 
of the whole number Hobbes. Laws, .constituted by 
lawful authority Prideaux. 3. To c. a tribunal 
Macaulay, the House G. Lockhart. 4. Many., 
whose I avers are weakely constituted Sir T. Browne. 
The things which c. wealth Ht.Mahtineau. 5. Hehad 
constituted himself her companion Black. lienee 
Constitutor, -or, one who or that which constitutes. 
tCo nstitute, ppl. a. (sb.) 1483. [ad. L.con- 
sti tutus ; see prec.] 1. Constituted; seethe 
verb -1808. a. sb. An ordinance -1610. 
Constitution (kpustitixi jon). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. comtitulionem .] 1. The action of con- 
stituting; see the verb 1582.“ f2. The action 

of decreeing or ordaining -1661. 3. A decree, 

ordinance, law, regulation; spec, in Rom. Law, 
an enactment made by the emperor. Also Jig. 
(Now Hut.) ME. 4. The way in which any- 
thing is constituted or made up; make, frame, 
composition 1601. 5. spec, a. Physical nature 

or character of the body in regard to healthi- 
ness, strength, vitality, etc. 1353. b * Nature, 
chaiacter, or condition of mind; disposition, 
temperament 1589. 6. The mode in which a 

state is constituted or organized 1610. 7. The 

system or body of fundamental principles ac- 
coidmg to which a nation, state, or body politic 
is constituted and governed 1735. Also attrib . 

1. Before c. of Sovciaign Power all men had right 
to all ihincs Hobbks. 3. Apostolical Constitutions 
<m Eel Hist.)', a collection of ecclesiastical regula- 
tions, ascribed to the apostles, but known to be of 
much later date. The Constitutions of Clarendon . . 
forbad the ordination of villains Freeman. 4. C. of 
Nature Butler, of society Hr. Martineau, the world 
Emerson, the solar spectrum Brewster. 3. a. His 
c was far from robust Prfscott. b. His iailincs . 
flowed from his c.. not his will Middleton. 6. The 
original c. of England was highly arisfocrAticai 
Hallam. 7. The Twelve eldest are sent solemnly to 
fetch the C. itself, the printed Book of the Law 
CAkLYLB. by the English c. we understand a few 
great tiaditiunal principles of government, any funda- 
mental breach of which would involve either tyranny 
or anarchy 1 36*. Hence Conntitu*tioned a. having 
(such and such) a c. 

Constitutional (kpnstitifi-Janal), a. (sb.) 
1682. [f. prec. 4 -al.] 

A. ad} . 1. Of, belonging to, or inherent in a 
person's constitution. a. Beneficial to the 
(bodilv) constitution 1750. 3. Forming an es- 
sential part or element; essential 1750. 4. In 

harmony with, authorized by, or supporting, 
the political constitution 1765. Of a sovereign : 
Ruling according to a constitution i8oz. 5. 


Of, pertaining to, or dealing with the political 
constitution 1841. 

s. Pope's c. irritability L. Stephen. u. C. walks 
i860. 3. The difference .. between things .. c. and 

aibitrary Warhukion. 4. A c. proceeding 1846. A 
c. king 1801, government 1841. 5. C. Histotyof Eng- 
land Stubbs Utile). 

B. sb. 1. A walk t iken for the benefit of one’s 
health (colloip.) 1829. a. - Constitutional- 
ist 2. 1793. 

1. He takelh a c. of forty minutes every day 1836. 
Hence Constltu'tlonaJize v. to make c. 1 to take ac. 
Constitutionalism (kpnsmifijan&liz’m). 
1832. ff. prec. 4 -ISM.] 1. A constitutional 
system of government. a. Adherence to con- 
stitutional principles 1871. v 

Constitu tionalist 1766. [f. as prec- 4 

-1ST.] i. One who studies or writes on the 
(political) constitution. 2. An adherent of con- 
stitutional principles, or of a particular constitu- 
tion. In England, about 1870-80, = Conserva- 
tive. 1793. var. Constitu'tioniat (rare). 

Constitutionality (kpnstitiw Janoe-litiV 
1801. | f. as prec. 4-ITY.] The quality of being 
in accordance with the constitution; constitu- 
tional chaiacter. 

The c. of the execution by electricity xSgo. 

Constitutionally (kfnstitiii adv. 

1742. ff. Constitutional 4 -lv 2 .] 1. In 

constitution or composition 1767. a. As to the 
(bodily) constitution 1796. 3. By virtue of one's 
constitution; naturally 1742. 4. in accordance 
with the (political) constitution 1756. 

3. All you Lnglish are c. sullen Foots. 4. His wish 
seems to have bet_n to govern c. Macaulay. 

Constitutive (kpustitiativ), a. 159a. [f. 
L. constitute ppl. stem; see CONSTITUTE and 
-ive."] 1. Having the power of constituting; 

constructive, a. That makes a thing w hat it is; 
essential 1610. 3. That goes to make up; con- 
stituent, component 1640. 4. With of: That 

constitutes 16^8. 

1. The«,e ideas, if not c. principles 10 extend our 
knowledge beyond the bounds of experience, ate re- 
gulative principles to arrange experience J. H. Stir- 
ling. a. The c. essence of all individual created 
beings Cuuworth. x. The c. parts of the drama are 
six Harris. Hence Co’nstitutive-ly adv., -ness. 
Constrain (k^nstr^’n), v. ME. [ad. OF. 
constreindre, - aindre : — I— constringere , f. con- 
4 s t ringer e to draw tight.] 1. trans. To force, 
compel, oblige; also abtol.; in Dynamics , to 
restrict the motion of (a body or particle) to a 
certain course 1834. fa. To force out; ‘to pro- 
duce in opposition to nature * (J.) -1725. t3- 

To take by force; to violate -1699. + 4 - To 

straiten; to oppress, afflict -1859. +5. To com- 

press ino small compass; to contract (rare) ME. 
6. To confine forcibly, keep in bonds, imprison 
ME. Albojlg. fj. — Constringe, Constrict 
-1697. 

l Constreynyd lolerne the I atyn tong 1538. String 
constrained by pulley 1856. To c. assent Watts, b. 
lo c. a smile Fops. 3. Til. A. v. ii. 178. 6. How 

the st rail stays the slender waste c. Gay (J.). 7. When 
Winter Frostsc. the Field with Cold Drydkn. Hence 
ConatraPnable a. (rare). Constrained ppl. a. 
forced; not natural; embarrassed; cramped. Con* 
strai ned-ly adv., -ness. Constralner (rare). 
Constrai’nlngly adv. 

fConstrai’nt,///. a. ME. [a. OF. (pa. pple. 
of const re indr c ) ; — popular L.typc *constrinctus 
for con strict us.'] =* Constrained. 

Constraint (kffasuri-nt), sb. ME. fn. OF. 
consireinte, fern, sb., f. prec.] z. Coercion, 
compulsion 1534* a. Confinement; restriction 
of liberty 1590. T3* Oppression, affliction -1579. 
4. Compulsion put upon the expression of feel- 
ings or the behaviour; always implying un- 
naturalness or embarrassment 1706. 5. Dyna- 

mics See Constrain v. 1. 1856. 

1. Not from c. but choice Robertson. _ a. Let the 
captain talk of boisterous war; *lhe prisoner of im- 
mured dark c. 1596. 4. You see I write to you with- 
out any sort of c. or method, as things come into my 
head 1706. Hence tConstrai*ntive a . having 
tendency to constrain (rare). 

Constrict (k^nstri'kt), v. 173a. [f. L. con- 
strict-, constringere. Cf. CONSTRAIN, Con- 
stringe.] 1. trans. To draw together as bv 
tightening an encircling string; to make small 
or narrow (an orifice, etc.); to contract, com- 
press 1759. a. To cause to contract or shrink 
x 73 a * 

1. The neck should not be constricted by a tight 


collar *871. a. Such things aac. the Fibres Abbuth- 
not. H ence Constructed ppl a. drawn together by 
constriction ; Nat, Hist, narrowed at some pat t, as if 
by constriction. Constructive a. that tends to c. 

Constriction (k^nstri-kjan). ME. [ad. L. 
couslrictioncm J see CONSTRINGE, CONSTRICT, 
Constrain.] z. Drawing together as by an 
encircling pressure; the condition of being so 
drawn together; compression, contraction a. 
cortcr. A constricted part 1826. 3. Something 

which constricts 1650. 

1. The c. of the pores.. of the body Vennrr. 9. A 
c, of the vast channel narrows it to a mile Parkman. 

Constrictor (Wnstri-ktai). 1735. ^a. L. ; 
see Constringe. J z. Anat . A muscle which 
draws together a part. a. Surg . An instrument 
for producing constriction; a compressor 188a. 
3. A large snake which crushes its prey; a Boa- 
constrictor 1845. 

Constringe (k^i.strrndjj), v. Z604. [ad. L. 
constringere. Cf. Constrict.] x. trans. ■ 
Constrict i. lObs. 1606. a. Phys. » Con- 
strict a. 1604. 3. intr. To become close or 

dense. Browning. 

1. The neck [of the Bladder] is constringed with a 
muscle Burton, a. Con&mnging such [parts] as are 
dilated Pott. 

Constringent (kfnstrl’ndftgnt). 1603. [ad. 
L. constringentem .] Causing constriction. 

Hence ConatrPngency, c. quality. 
Constmable (k^nstrw-ftb’l), a. 1657. [f. 

Construe t/. 4 -able.] That may be construed. 

Construct (kflnstrtrkt), jp/. a. arch. ME. 
[ad. L. constructus. ] z. pa, pple. Constructed, 
a. adj. in C. state, state c., in Heb. Cram, : the 
form of the substantive used when standing 
befote another having an attributive (or geni- 
tive) relation to it. 

Construct (kfn st rzrkt), v. 1610 [f. L. con- 
struct-, construere to pile up. Cf. CONSTRUE.] 
x. trans . To make or form by fitting the parts 
together; to frame, build, erect 1663 Also 
ab\ol. a. Gram. To combine in grammatical 
construction. (Used chiefly of the manner.) 
1864. +3* To Construe. Sr. -1676. 

1 To c, a *»hip 1794. load 1863, system Johnson. 
Hence Constructed ppi.a. (Usu. qualified, as 
n>e/t-c.) Constru*cter, -or, one who constructs or 
designs the construction of (esp. of ship*> for the navy) 

Construction (kpw^uv kjan). ME. [ad. L. 
construct ionem ; see prec. ] 

I. 1 . The action of framing, devising, or form- 

ing, by the putting together of parts ; erection, 
building; the art or science of constiucting 
a. The manner in which a thing is const ructed 
or formed ; structure 1707 ; constructive faculty 
1826. 3. A thing constructed X796. 

1. [TheJ Director of Naval C. 1891. Arch of c.\ 
an arch built in the body of a wall or other structure 
to relieve tho part below it. C. of equations’, the 
method of reducing a known equation into lines and 
figures, whereby its truth may be demonstrated geo- 
metrically. a. The bad c. of the hospitals 1799. 

II. ». Ci am. The action of syntm ficnlly 

arranging words in a sentence : syntax tieal con- 
nexion 1530; in ffeb. Cram , the relation of a 
sb. in the construct state 1762. fa. The action 
of construing ; translation -1643. 3. The con- 

struing, explaining, or interpreting of a text, 
statement, action, words, etc. ; sense 1483. 

1. That stands in c. with all tenses 1640, 3. C. of 

the tenor of a letter Wellington. 

Comb, c.-way, -railway, a temporary railway for 
use in the c. of a permanent railway, canal, or the tike. 

Hence Constru‘ctional a. of or pertaining to c. 
Conatru'ctionallv adv. 

Constru'Ctioaism. 1924. [f. prec. <4 -ism.] 
Artistic expression by means of mechanical 
structures. 

Constructionist (VastrzrkJonisO. 1844. [f. 
as prec. 4 -ist.] 1. One who practises or advo- 
cates construction, a. With strict , loose , etc.j 
One who puts a strict, loose, or other construc- 
tion upon a law, etc. ( U sed chiefly in reference 
to the Constitution of the Uni ted Mates.) 3. One 
who follows the principles of constructionism 

Constructive (k^nstrtrktiv), «z. 1680. [ad. 
med.L. const rue tivus, f. construct - ppl, stem; 
see -rvtt.j 1. Having the quality of constructing 
1841. a. Of or pertaining to construction 1817. 
3* Resulting from a certain Interpretation ; not 
directly expressed, but inferred 1680. 

i. A clear-headed c. theologian J. H. Nowman, a. 

C. and Engineering Staff 1899. Design should bt 
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based upon c. exigencies 1874. 3. Pbr. C. blasphemy, 
notice, possessions treasons trust, etc, C. total loss 
(in Marino Insurance): the assumption of the loss of 
a ship or Largo as total under certain cii cu instances, as 
when arrival or recovery seems highly improbable, etc. 
Hence Constru*ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Const ni-ctiv ism. 1994. [f. prcc. + -ism.] - 
Construc tionism. Hence Constru-ctivUt a . 
tConstru cture. i6ao. const ruct- 

+ -URE, after structure .] Construction -1840. 
Construe k^usii/ 7 -), v. [ME .con* 

st men, ad. L, const rue re . Formerly spelt and 
pi onounced conifer. ] + 1 . train* ToConstr UCT 
-1605. a - Gram. 7 o combine (words, or pai ts 
of speech) grammatically 15^0. 3. Gram . To 

analyse the gr 1mmat1c.il construction of a sen- 
tence, add ng, if necessary, a word for word 
translation; hence loosely, to translate a passage 
orally ME. Also intr. (for past.) 4. trans. To 
give the sense or meaning of; to take in a speci- 
fied way ME. 5. Iran sf To interpret, put a 
construction on (actions, things, or persons) 
1465. 6. To deduce; to infer 1450. Also absol. 

a. lhe verb hearken is construed with to, unto 
(mod.). 3. He cannot c. a Greek author Macaulay. 

One ci.ibbed question more toe. or vult(0 conster 
how Nino. Auih niiy is of very little use in constru- 
ing ail un kilfully diawu will id'35. 5. Toe. silence 

as an affront 1833. Hence Co'natrue sb. an act of 
construing ; a verbal translation. Construes* Con- 
struing vbl. sb. 

tConstuprate, v. 1550. [f. L .cons/uprare.] 
To violate, ravish. Hence fConstupra*tlon. 
Consubsi’St, v. intr. To subsist together. 
Tucker. 

Consubstantial (kfn'Pbstae*nJM), a. 1483. 
[ad. L. consubstantiahs , f. L. con- + substantia', ; 
repr. Gr. ufsoovoios, f. bfiot + ovaia.] Of one 
and the same substance or essence ; the same 
in substance. Also as quasi-j^. 

The sone is cou>ubsiaucial, that is to saye, ho is of 
one natuie and sub-aamiie with the father 15x6. 
Hence Consubsta’ntialtsm, the doctrine of con- 
substantiation Consubsta’ntlalist, one who be- 
lieves in the consubstantiality of the three Persons of 
the Godhead: one who hold', the doctrine of con- 
substantiation. Consubsta'ntlally adv. 
Consubsta ntia*lity. 1596. [ad. L. con- 
substantialities (Cassiodorus) ; repr. Gr. r 6 bfio- 
ovoiov, bfsoovoiuTf)*. ] Identity of substance, 
esf. of the three Persons of the Trinity. 

Our Lord's C. and Coeternity with the Father J. H. 
Newman. 

Consubstantiate (kpnsnbBtje’nfi^n, v. 
1597. if- ppf- Mem of med.L. constant antiare; 
sec Consubstanti al ) i. trans. To unite in 
one common substance. Also intr. fa* To 
believe in consubstantiation -1715. 

s. It [Gold] is not easily consubstantiated with us 
1631. a. 1 he torvuibstanttaiinj; Church and Priest 
Refu-e com mu' lion to the Calvinist Drydkn. So 
Coiiaubsta*ntiate fft. a. made one in substance. 

Consubstantiation (kpns^bstx:nfi,rij9n). 

1597. [ad. x6thc. L. consul slant mlionem. Form- 
ed after transub\tantiatidn.\ 1. The doctrine 
of the real substantial presence of the body and 
blood of Christ together with the bread and 
wine in the Eucharist, as dist. from transnb- 
s/an fiat ion. (A terra used controversially to 
designate the Lutheran view, but not accepted 
by Lutherans.) fa. A rendering consubstantial 
-1774 Hence Consubstantiatlonlat, one who 
holds the doctiinc of c. 

fConsue te, a. ME. [ad. L. consuetus.] Ac- 
customed -1656. 

Consuetude (kp*nswAi»d). ME. [a, OF., 

ad. L. consuetudo , short for consuetitudo, f. con- 
suet nt. Cf. Custom. ] 1. Custom, usage, habit. 

{ Chiefly Sc . ) a. Familiarity ; social intercourse. 
So in L. I 1803. 

t. The lawis and consuetudes of the burgh 1575. 
Hence Consuetu'dinal a. and sb. - next. 
Consuetudinary (kpnsw/titf-dinAriL Z494. 
[ad. L. con suetudinarius (see prec.).] adj. 
Customary 1590. sb. A manual of customs or 
usages, local or particular to some body. Cf. 
Ordinary. 

Consul (kp*ns0l), sb. ME. [a. L. consul (in 
sense 1) ; in the later senses conn. w. L. con- 
sulcre. ] 1 . The title of the t*o an n ually elected 
magistrates who exercised conjointly supreme 
authority in the Roman Republic, a. Hence, a 
title for the three chief magistrates of the French 
Republic, from Z 799 to 1804. 8* Used by medi- 
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aevai I-atin writers as «* comes, count, earl. Ob r. 
exc. Hist. Z494. f 4. A member of a council 

-1753. t5^ English appellation of various foreign 
officials and magistrates, e.g. the savii of Venice 
-1757. 8* Hence ; An agent commissioned by 
a sovereign state to reside in a loreign town or 
port, to protect the interests of its subjects there, 
and to watch over its commercial rights and 
privileges. So C. -general, Vsce-C . (The ordi- 
nary current sense.) 1599. Also transf. 

a. The late discussion with the First Consul 1802. 

3 The Sherife was deputy of the Consult or Earle 
Cok mOnLitt. 5. Many of the Consuls, taisd and 
met, Aie at the Dukes already (PM. 1. ii. 43. lhe 
consuls of the district waited on her to offer her a 
guard 1787. Hence Co'naulage, consular charge 
or dues. Co'nauless, the wife or a c. Consul- 
ship, the office, or term of office, of a c. 

Consular (kp*nsi£laj), a. (sb.) ME. [ad. L. 
consularis.\ 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a consul 1533. var. Co’nsulary. a. 
sb. A man of consular rank. 

Consulate (kp*nsii?l/t, -& 31 A). ME. [ad. L. 

consulatus ; soV. consul*/. ] l.Consulargovcrn- 
ment; the office, dignity, or position of the con- 
suls. 9. The consular government in France, 
and its period (1799-1804). 3. The office or 

establishment of a consul 1702. 

Consult (kfJhsvlt), v. 1540. [ad. L. con- 
sultare, freq. of consulere , consult um , related 
to consul and consilium COUNSEL.] X. intr. 
To take counsel together, deliberate, confer 
1565. t a - trans . 7 o confer about, deliberate 
upon, consider -1703. 7-3. To take counsel to 

bring about; to plan, devise, contrive -1658. 
4. To provide for by consultation; to have an 
eye to. ( L. consulere alicui. ] 1658. 5. To ask 

advice of, seek counsel from; to have recourse 
to for instruction or professional advice 1635; 
spec . to refer to (a book or author) 1635. 

x. Come Gentlemen, Let vs C. vpon to morrowes 
Busincsse Rich. Ill, v. iii. 43. Phr. C.tutfh : to take 
counsel with (a person, a book, etc ). a. Many things 
were then consulted for the future Clarendon. 3. | 
Thou hast consulted shame to thy house Hab. ii. 10. 
Everyman ..Consulted soberly his private good 
rydf.n. 5. To c. a practitioner 1878, the writings 
of learned men Berkeley. fig. To c. one's pillow . 
see Pillow. Hence Co nsultee*, a person con- 
sulted. Consu’lter, -or, one who consults. 
Consult (k/nsn It, kp*ns»lt), sb. Obs. exc 
Hist. 1533. [a. F. consulte - med.L. consulta. 

In sense 3 repr. L. consultnm .] 1. The action 

of consulting; consultation 1560. a. A meeting 
for consultation; in 17th c. often spec, a cabal 
1634. 3. Rom. Hist. A decree of the senate. 

[L. sena/us eonsultum.] 1533- 
L Seen In close c. Pope. Their consulta produced 
resolutions of violence Carte. a. At k c. of the 
Jesuits in London Scott. 

|| Consulta (k«nsM*lti). 1768. [It. and Sp. ; 
cf. prec.] A meeting of council (It., Sp., or 
I*g.); the minutes of such a meeting. 
Consultant (kffnsoltant). 1697. [ad. L. 
consultantem. ] 1 . One who consults (an oracle). 

9. A consulting physician, engineer, etc. 1878. 
Consultary, obs. f. Consult ory. 

| Consultation (tynsnlt/ijan). ME. [a. F. f 
| or ad. L. consultation cm .] 1. The action of 

consulting or taking counsel together; delibera- 
[ lion, conference 1548. a. A conference in which 
the parties, e.g. lawyers or medical practitioners, 
consult and deliberate 1425. 3. The action of 

consulting (a book) 1751. 4, Law. A writ by 

which a cause having been removed by prohi- 
bition out of the ecclesiastical court to another, 
is returned thither again 1548. 

1. If bishops did often u>e..ihe help of mutual c. 
Hooker. 

Consultative (kpnsr lt&tiv), a. 1583. [f. L. 
consult- ppl. stem.] Of or pertaining to con- 
sultation; deliberative, advisory. 

To have a consultatiue. . voice onely Siubbss. 

Consultatory(Vns9* It Atari), a. 1600. fad. 
L. consultatorius.\ Pertaining to or serving 
for consultation {p.g. of an oracle, etc.); con- 
sultative. 

Consu lting, ppl a. 1796. [See -ing*.] 

That consults or asks advice. 

C. physician, engineer, etc. : one who makes a busi- 
ness of giving professional advice. (F. mldecin con* 
suit ant 1 from obs. tense of consulter to give (pro- 
fessional) coua^el.) 

t Consultive, a. 1616. [£ L. consul/-, ppl. 


CONSUMPTIVE 

stem.] Having the function of counselling or 
consulting; consultative >182]; deliberate. Jer, 
Taylor. Hence ^ConauTtively adv. (= L. 
consul to). 

fConsu-lto. 1659. [ad. Sp. and Pg. consulta .] 
k Consulta -167a 

Consultory (k^nsn hari), a. ? Obs . 1616. 
[f. L. type *consultorti/s . ] Relating to consul- 
tation (e. g. of an oracle, etc.); advisory. 
Consumable (kjfasi/irm&b'l), a. 1641. [f. 
Consume v.J Capable ot being consumed by 
fire, etc.; suited for consumption as food, etc. 
As sb. pi. Articles of consumption 180a. 
tConsuma tion. 1551. [a. OY.cousumaciott, 
var. of consummation, -sommation. ] i. Destruc- 
tion-1632. 9. The disease Consumption 1551, 
Consume (k^nsi£-m),z>T MIL [ad. L. con- 
sume re, f. con- + sn mere.) 1. trans . To make 

away with, destroy, as by fire, evaporation, 
tdecom posit ion, +d isea.se, or the like. Also fig. 
a. To waste, squander 1460. 3. To use up 

15 27; e\p. to eat up, drink up 1587. 4. To take 

up, spend, waste (time) 1533. 5. intr. To waste 
away 1526; to burn away 1591. 

1. To c.^he remains in the foium Merivale. As 

the cloud is consumed Job vii. 9. '1 he rest were con- 
sumed either by Poverty or Diseases Manley, pass. 
to be ‘ eaten up * with (envy, etc.), s. Caste her a -way 
& c* her goodcs 1530. 4. To c. the best years of one t 

life in custody Hallam. 5. Their beauty shall c. in 
the graue l's. xhx. 14. 

Hence Consu*med Ppl. a. used up; fwa^ted with 
disease ; t - 'confounded *, as a term of dislike. Con- 
SU'medly edv. excessively, hugely. (App. at first 
« confounds dty . ) Conau'ming-ly adv., -nets. 
tConsu'me, 1483. [a. F. tonsumer, var. 
of con summer, -sommer, ad. L. < on turn mare,] 
trans. To accomplish, complete -1541. 
Consumer (k^nsurmaj). 1535. [f. Con- 
sume t /. 1 + -ER. ] He who or that which con- 
sumes; in Pol. Peon, opposed to producer. 

Every man is a c., and ought to be a producer 
Emerson. 

Consummate (k^jiswm/t, kp*nswn/t), a. 
ME. fad. L. consummatvs ; see next.] +1. as 
fa. pple. Completed, perfected -183a; of mar- 
riage : Consummated -1765. 9. adj. Com- 

ph te, perfect 1527; supremely qualified 1643; 
supreme; utmost 1526. 

2. I a-»t the blight c. floure Milt. P. L. v. 481. Tha 
c. hypocrite Macaulay. C. happiness Wordbw. 
Hence Consummately adv. 

Coxisummate (kp nsym^t, k^nsn'm^t), v . 

1530. [f. prec., oi^L. consummat-, ppl stem of 
eonsiemmare.t. con- + summa,summus.\ 1. trans. 
To bring to completion; to accomplish, iulhl, 
complete, finish. 9. To complete marriage by 
sexual intercourse 1540. Also absol. +3- To 
make perfect -1678. Also intr. (for re/.) 

x. God also consummated the Universe in six days 
Ray. Hence Co naummative, consu’mmatlve 
a. tending to c. ; completely, final. Co’nnummator. 

Consummation (kpnsflm/i-Jbn). ME. [a. 
OF. consommation (-soma lion, - su mat ton ), ad. 
L. consummationem ; see prec. ) 1. The action 

of consummating (see Consummate v. x, 2). 
9. Completion, conclusion, as an event or con- 
dition; end, deatl) 1475. 8- The action of per- 

fecting; perfection, acme 1526. 

x. Between the beginning and c. or finishing of it 
1665. She would have the wedding before c. Fas- 
quhae. a. T'is a c Deuoutly to be wish'd Haml. 111. 
L 63. Quiet consumation haue. And renowned be 
thy graue Cymb, iv. ii. e8a Toe general c. of all 
things Priestlby. 

fConsu-mpt, ppl. a. ME. only. [ad. L. cot t- 
sumptus,'] Consumed ; as pple. and adj 
Consumption (k^ns2’'in l ’j2n). ME. [ad.L. 
consumptionem\ see Consume* In F. ousted by 
consommation.'] 1. The action or fact of con- 
suming by use, waste, etc. (see Consume v.). 
a. Decay, wasting away, or wearing out; waste 
8- Wasting of the body by disease; a 
wasting disease; now applied spec, to pulmonary 
consumption ME. Also fig , 4. Pol. Peon . The 
destructive employment of industrial products; 
the amount of them consumed X662. 

1. Till the c. of the world Foxs. The c. of heat in 
mechanical work Tyndall. a. The C of a Man's 
Estate 1691. 4. Increased price will cause a dimin. 

Ithed c Babbage. This immense homec. McCulloch. 
Hence tCansuTOptioner, consumer. tConau*mp* 
tioniah, phthisical. * 

Consumptive (k/nsmu^tiv). 1647. [f. L. 
con sum ft - ppL stem.] 
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A. adj. i. Having a tendency to consume; 

destructive 1664. fa. Characterised by being 
consumed -x66a. 3. Affected by wasting dis- 
ease; sickly, reduced 1655. 4. spec. Relating 

or belonging to, or, affected by, phthisis x66o. 
5. Comm. OfoT for Consumption of produce 1864. 

s. Too c. of time Evelyn. a. C. offerings to Saints 
Jer. Taylob. 4. Ac. Cough Wesley, patient 1757-. 
5. Phr. A c. demand 1 a demand for purposes of c« 
not a speculative demand. 

B. sb [the adj. used ellipt. ] -f 1. A consump- 
tive or corrosive agent -1758. a. A consump- 
tive person 1666 

Hence Consu*mptlve-ly adv., -ness. 
fCo*nsy. ME. only, [? F. concis, L. concisus.] 
Cookery . An ancient mode of cooking capons 
cut into small pieces, stewed, seasoned, and 
coloured with saffron 

Contabe8cent(kpntAbe‘sdnt) y tf. 1868. [ad. 
L. contahescentem pr. pple.] Wasting away, 
atrophied ; in Bat. characterized by suppression 
of pollen in the anthers of flowers. Hence Con? 
tabescence. 

Contact (kp‘nt£kt). 1626. [ad. L. cont actus, 
continue re to touch (each other)-] x. The state 
or condition of touching. Also transf and fig. 
a. Moth The meeting of two curves (or sur- 
faces) at a point so as to have a common tan- 
gent (or tangent plane) at that point x66o. 3. 

GeoL * The plane between two adjacent bodies 
of dissimilar rock* (Raymond) 1881 
s. Phr To make ox break c . : to complete or Inter- 
rupt an electric circuit. To come in c. with 1 to 
meet, come across Comb, r C. -level, an instrument 
In which a form of spirit-level is used to determine 
minute differences of length ; -mine, m mine which 
explodes by c Hence Co*ntact v. to bring or come 
Into, or be in, c. [rare, tecknj, Conta'ctual a. of 
er relating to c. [rare 1. 

Couta ctile, a. rare . 1882. [f. contact - ppl. 
stem. ] Relating 10 contact and the sensation 
of contact. 

fConta-ction. 1612. [f. as prec.] The ac- 
tion of touching -168 a. 

UContadino (kontadf'n*). It pi. -ini. 1835. 
[It.; f, con/ado : — L. comitatus ; see County.] 
An Italian peasant Hence |]Contadi*na fem. ; 
pi. -ine. 

Contagion (k^nt^-d^an). ME. [a. F., or 
ad L contagionem a touching.] x. The com- 
munication of disease from body to body by 
contact dnect or mediate 1535; contagious in- 
fluence 1596, a. A plague or pestilence ME. 
g. * Contagium 1603 ; concr a poison that 
infects the blood, poet- x6oa. 4 .Jig. Contagious 
influence ME.; moral corruption 1533. 

x. The Jewish Nation, .to avoid c or pollution, in 
time of pestilence, burnt the bodies of their friends 
Sib T. Browns. To dare the vile c of the night 7 W/ 
C. n. i. >65. a That terrible c. known as the Black 
Death 1656. 3. concr. He touch my point With this 

c. (a poisonous ointment] HamL in. ii. 408. 4. The 

c. of fanaticism Gibbon, of example Faouoa. A few 
eminent men .. were exempt from the general c. 
Macaulay. Hence Conta*gioned ppl. a. affected 
by c Conta'gionlst, one who believes that certain 
diseases, a s tbo plague, etc, are contagious. 

Contagious (k^nt^-dgas), a. ME. [a. OF. 
contagieus, ad (late) L. contagiosa s\ see prec.] 
x. Of the nature of or characterized by conta- 
gion. Also fig a. Of diseases : Communicable 
by contact ME. 3. Tainted with and com- 
municating contagion 1586. 4. fig Apt to be 

communicated from one to another 1660, tfi- 
Apt to breed or infect with disease -179a. +6. 
Pernicious, noxious -1653. 

1. The c. vices of the court Southey, a. The Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878. Times. 3. The 
absorption of .bile, milk, c. matters 1813. 4. I see 

this Folly is c Shadwell. 5. Noisora and c. Vapours 
Ray. 6. C weather Hakluyt. A c. brood© of Scis- 
matickes Weevbb. Hence Conta*gioua-ly ado., 
•neaa. 

A Contagium (tynta-dglffm). PI. 4 a. 1654. 
[L., = contagio ; see Contagion. 1 +1. ■« Con- 
tagion. 9. spec. The supposed substance by 
which a contagious disease is transmitted 1870. 
Contain (k^btBTi), v. [ME. conteine{n, con- 
tent, a. OF. contenir L. cont inert, f. con- + 

tenere. ] 1. tram. To Hold. a. To comprise; 
to have in it ME. 8* +To measure -1703; to 
be equal to ME. +4. To take up, occupy - -1736. 
5. To enclose. Obs. exc. pass. ME. tO. To hold 
together -1579. +7. To keep under control, 

restrain, restrict, confine; to retain -1831. Also 


refi. 8. refit, or into. To restrain oneself; ispec. 
to be continent, keep oneself in chastity M E 
x. This pot contayneth eyght quartos Palsgr. a a. 
And Grand&ires Grandsons the long List contains 
Dryden. The rock, .contains a good deal, of iron 
Tyndall. 3. A pound avoirdupois contains 7000 
grains [mod.). 5. That part contained between© the 

French Seas Powel. & But if they cannot conteine, 
let them marry 1 Cor. viL 9. Hence Containable 
a. that can be contained. Container. Contain- 
ment (rare), the action or fact of containing 1 hold- 
ing j restraint; Contenement. 

Contaminate (kjfntae*min<*t),///. a. arch . 
155a. [ad, L. contaminate ; see next.] Con- 
taminated, defiled. 

Contaminate (k/Jfotaeniinr't), v. 1526. [f. 
L. contaminate, contaminate , f. cont amen (for 
contagmen ), C con- + tag- stem of iangere.] 
trans . To render impure by contact or mixture; 
to corrupt, defile, pollute, sully, taint, infect 
Shall we now C. our fingers with base bribes Jui. C. 
iv. iii. 94. Air that is contaminated by respiration 
Sullivan. Hence Contamination, the action of 
contaminating or state of being contaminated 1 that 
which contaminates. Conta'mlnative a. causing 
contamination. Conta'minator. So tConta'mL 
nous a. infectious. 

Contango (k^ntae-ijg*). 1853. [App. a for- 
tuitous formation from continue .] Stock Ex- 
change. The percentage which the buyer of stock 
pays to the seller to postpone transfer to the 
next settling-day ; opp. to Backwardation. 
Conta'ngo v., to pay c. on (stocks or shares). 
tCo*nteck, sb. [ME. conteh, a. AF.] Strife 
or debate at law ; discord ; contumely -1618. 

Contek with bloody knyf, and scharp manace 
Chaucer So tConte*ck v. to contend. f€on- 
tecker, one who contends, 

fConte-ction. If. L. contect- ppl. stem.] 
Covering up Sir T Browne 
C ontemn (k^nte*m), v. 1450. [a. OF. con- 
temner, ad L. contem{p)nere , f. eon- + temnere. 
Now chiefly a literary wd ] trans To treat as 
of small value, view with contempt ; to slight, 
scorn, disdain, despise. 

1 baue done pennance for contemning Tome Two 
Gent, il iv. 139. Mr. Cooper contemned my lords’ 
order, and would not obey it Mbs. Hutchinson. 
Hence Conte*mner, -or. Conte*mningly adv. 
Contemper, v. ? Obs. 1579. [ad. L. con- 
tempt rare to temper by mixing.] 1. To mingle 
together. a. To moderate, qualify 1605, 3. 

To adjust {to) by tempering 1600. 

3. He contempereth his phrases to our capacitie 
xooo. Hence -fConte'mperament, the action of 
con tempering or condition of being contevnpered. 

f Conte a mperate,r. 1605. [f. L. contemperat- 
ppl. stem; see prec.1 1. trans. To blend to- 
gether 1655. a. - Contemper a. -1766. 8 * 

| = Contemper 3. -1713. 

1 a. To c. the acrimony of the blood Fullek. Hence 
fContempera'tion, a blending together! blended 
condition; the action of tempering or moderating; 
adjustment; compromise. 

Conte mperature. 'Sow rare. 1567. [f. L. 
contemperare; cf. temperature .1 A blending to- 
gether; the product of such blending; harmo- 
nious mixture. 

Whether colour be a quality emergent from the dif- 
ferent c. of the elements South. 

|| Contempla-men. rare. 1678. [mod.L., f. 
contemplari\ cf certamen , etc.] An object of 
contemplation. 

Contemplant(k/Tnte*mpiant),fl. 1794. [ad. 
L. con temp lantern A That contemplates. 
Contemplate (kp-ntSmplr't, kfjnte’mp1*»t), 
v. X592. [f. L. contemplat- ppl, stem; see 
Con temple. J x. trans. To look at with con- 

tinued attention, gaze upon, observe, Behold 
1605. a. To view mentally; to meditate upon, 
ponder, study 1594. 3. To consider in a cer- 
tain aspect, regard 1799. 4. To have in view; 

to expect, take into account as a contingency 
1792; to purpose 1816. 5. intr. To be occupied 
in contemplation; to meditate, muse 1592. 

x. The day whereon God did rest and c. his own 
works Bacon, a. C. all this work of Time Tennyson. 
3. To c. a bill with satisfaction 1844. 4. Their 

opinions, however, e. the employment of force 1807. 
5. So many Houres. must lut Hen, VI, 0*^33, 
Hence Contemplatingly adv. 

Contemplation (kpntcmpl^-Jan). ME. [a. 
OF., ad. L. cmtemplationem\ see prec.] 1. 
The action of beholding 1480. a. The action 
of mentally viewing; attentive consideration, 
study; meditation ME. 3. spec Religious 


musing ME. 4. ellipt. Matter for contempla- 
tion 1725. 5. The action of taking into account; 
consideration, regard; view 1673. 6. Prospect, 
expectation; intention 1659. 
a The sundrie & of my trauells A. Y. L. iv. I. iB. 

3. In contemplacion and prayer Caxton. is. At the 
c. of our prayers 1536. Inc. of law 18x9. A. Inc.' 
in view (as a contingency, or an end). 

Contemplatiat. Ob so Use. 1669. [f. I, con- 
template (see above).] One given to contempla- 
tion. 

Contemplative (k/fote-mplktiv). ME. [a. 
OF. contemplatif -ive, ad. L. contemplative .] 

A. adj. x. Given to contemplation ; meditative ; 
fspeculative. a. Characterized by, or tending 
to, contemplation ME. 3. Opp. to active ME. 

1. This Letter wil make a contemplatiue Ideot of 
him TweL H. 11. v. S3. a. Fix'd and c their looks. 
Still turning over Nature’s books Denham. 3. Wiang- 
ling. .whether the contemplatiue, or theacliue life doe 
excell Sidney. Phr. C. qf\ contemplating. Hence 
Conte*mplatlve-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb . A person devoted to religious medita- 
tion; one who leads the contemplative life ME. 

Contempl&tor (kp*ntempl*itai). 1607. [a. 
L -1 One who contemplates. 
tCofitemple, v. 1502. [a. F. con tempter, 
ad. L. contempt art (orig. -art), f. eon- + tern plum 
an open place for observation maiked out by 
the augur; see Temple.] To Contemplate 
-1605. 

Contemporaneity (kjJhtemptfrAnf’Ili). Al- 
so err on. cot-. 1772. « Contemporaneousness. 

Contemporaneous (k^nte mpfii^nxas), a. 

Also errors, cot-. 1656. [f. L. contemporaneus.\ 
1. Existing or occurring at the same tune. 2. 
Of the same historical or geological period 1 833. 

x. Strictly c. testimony J. H. Newman, s. Tunuili 
of the stone period believed to be c. with the mounds 
Lyell. vars. tConte*coporane, tContempora*- 
nean. Hence Contempora*neous-ly adv., -neRB. 
Contemporary (k^nte mp&i&ri). Also cot- 
(‘ a downright barbarism’ Bentley). 1631. [f. 
L. con- + tempo rarius of or belonging to time.] 

A. adj. 1. Living, existing, or occurring to- 
gether in time 1655. 2. Equal in age, coeval 

1667 3. Occurring at the same moment of 

time, or during the same period ; contempora- 
neous, simultaneous 1656. 

x. Writers c. with the events tney write of M 
Pattison. a. A neighbouring Wood born with him- 
self he sees, And loves his old c. trees Cowley. 

B. sb. One who lives at the same time with 
another or others 1646, Also transf. of jour- 
nals, etc. 

Contemporize (tynte*mp6rciz), v. 1646. 
[f, as L contemperare ] To synchronize or 
cause to synchronize. So t Conte *mporate v. 
to synchronize. 

Contempt (kjfate'nrt), sb. ME. [ad. L. 
contemptus, f. contempt contemnere. Cf. OF. 
con temps , contempt j\ 1. The action of con- 
temning or despising; the mental attitude la 
which a thing is considered as of httle account, 
or as vile and worthless. a. The condition of 
being contemned or despised ; dishonour, dis- 
grace 1450. +3. * Object of contempt -1832. 

4. Law. Disobedience or open disrespect to the 
authority or lawful commands of the sovereign, 
the privileges of the Houses of Parliament or 
other legislative body ; and esp, action of any 
kind that interferes with the proper administra- 
tion of justice by the various courts of law ; in 
this connexion called C. of Court 1621. 

x. An outward c. of what the public esteemeih 
■acred Berkeley. All the contempts they could cast 
at him were tbeir shame not his Mas. Hutchimsoh 
a. He would like to bring military j|lory into c. 
Jowett. 4. Pbr. In c. t in the position of having 
committed c_ and not having purged himself. Hence 
tConte’mpt v. to contemn. tConte'mptfol a, 
contemptuous, contemptible. 

Contemptible Ck(fntc*mnibl), 2. ME. [ad. 
(post- cl.) il cont emptib His (see above).] 1. To 
be despised; worthy only of contempt; despic- 
able. 2. Exhibiting contempt ; full of con- 
tempt. Obs. in educated use. 1594. 

x. So small and c. an animal (the Flea] 1684. a. 
Tis very possible heel scorne h, for the man . . hath 
a c. spirit Much Ado 11. iii. 187. Hence Conte'fnpti- 
bHity, the quality or feet of being c . Coftte*mpti- 
bleneas. Conte*mptibly adv. 

Contemptuous (k/hte-m»u«ias), a. 1529. 
[f, L. contemptus + -ous.] x. Showing con- 
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tempt; disdainful, scornful, insolent 1595. +3. 
Contemptible -1796. 

s. Satan with c. biow Milt. P L. iv. 88 s* An air 
of c. indifference Geo. Eliot. a. C base. borne 
Cal lot as she is a Hen. VI, 1. iiL 86. Hence Con* 
te*niptuous*ly adv. y -ness. 

Contend (k/?nt6*nd), v. Pa. t. contended ; 
t content. 1514. [ad. L. contendere , f. con- + 
tendeie; see Tend vj\ ft* tn/r m To strive 
earnestly ; to endeavour, to struggle. a. To 
strive in opposition ; to engage in conflict or 
strife; to fight 1529. Also tram/, and Jig, 8. 
To strive in argument or debate; to dispute 
keenly ; to argue 1530. 4. To compete, vie 

1 589. +5. /cans. To c 

ject; 


1589. +5. /cans. To content, dispute (an ob- 

’ ;ct)_-i697. 1 6. To urge one’s course 1600. 


1. I have contended to bring in hone** men 1659. 
a. In Ambitious strength, I didC. against thy Valour 
Cor. iv. v.iia. A cause for which they aie ready to 
c. to their life 1 * end Jowett. tracts/. Mad as the 
Seas, and winde, when both c. Which is the Mightier 
I fowl. iv. i. 7. a. Chymistry, about which name we 
do not c. 1671. This plasticity [of ice] h is been con- 
tended for by M. Agadir. Tyndall. $. When Car. 
thage shall c. the world with RomeDavnEN. Hence 
tConte'ndent, one who contends. Contender, 
one who contends or is given to contention Con* 
te'ndre&s (» art ), a female contender ; one who urges 
her way (Chapman). 

■f Con tenement. 150a. [a. OF., med.L. con- 
tenement urn, t. contenir to Contain.] As tr. 
contentment um in Magna Carta: ? Holding, 
freehold; or ? Property necessary to the free- 
man's position -1818. 

Content (kjfnte*nt, k^rntent), 148 r. 

J repr. L. eontentum , plural contenta . Not found 
n mod. Rom. langs. Many now use co'ntent, 
but content is historical.’) x. Now only in pi. 
(with of or possessive) : That which is contained 
(in a vessel or the like, a writing, a book, etc.), 
ta. Tenor, purport (of a document) -1667. 3. 

That which is contained in a conception; the 
substance or matter (of cognition, of art, etc.) : 
opp. to the form 1845. 4. Containing power 

(of a vessel, etc.); capacity 1491. 5. Extent, 

area (now cart ) 1570 ; volume (now the usual 
sense) 1612. 

1 'J he con ten’s of a Letter A. Y. L. iv. ill. ai, of 
the kiln .83*. f able of contents 1 a summary of the 
matters contained in a book, in the order tn whi< h 
they occur. Also simply contents (^content). 3. 1 he 
inner c. or meaning of words Whitney. 4. Fifteen 
hunched strong ships of great C. Bacon. 5. Iheaiea 
or c. of the Rectangle Borrow. The solid c. and 
height of any Tree 1612. 

Content (k^nte nt), sb. 2 1579. [f. Content 
v. or a Cf It, contento ,' j ■ 1. Satisfaction, 
pleasure; a contented condition, fa. Accept 
ance of conditions or circumstances, acquies- 
cence -175a. T3* A satisfaction; pi. pleasiues, 

delights -1716. 

1 In Concord and C. the Commons live. By no 
Divisions rent Drvoen. 1 wish your Ladlship nil 
hearts c. Men h V, in. iv. 42 a. Phr. To take ufon 
c . : to accept without examination. The sense they 
humbly take upon c. Fora. Hence Conte’nlful 
(now rare), full of c. tConte’ntlesa a. unsatisfied. 

Content (kjfnte'nt), a. (sb.) ME. [a. F. 

; — L. content us » pa. pple. of con t mere to Con- 
tain. ] 1. Having one's desires bounded by 

what one has; desiring nothing more, or nothing 
different; satisfied, contented. a. Pleased, 
gratified ( * F. content); now only in well c. 
(arch.) ME. Ta. Consenting, willing, ready 
-1709. b. ellipt as an exclam. : *= I am con- 
tent -1820. c. In the House of Lords C. and 
Not C - Aye and No in the House of Com- 
mons. Hence as sb in pi. Those who vote 
# Content ’17 

1. 1 haue learned in whatsoeuer state I am, there 
with to bee c Phil, iv n. lie c. (Shaks.) : be satisfied 
In mind. 3. e. The House then divided on the second 
reading. .C 84, Not C. 93. 

Content (kjfatemt), v. ME. [a. F. con- 
tenter - mea.L. eon ten tare, f. content adj.] j. 
trans. * To satisfy so as to stop complaint ( J . ) ; 
to be enough for; flo please, gratify 1477. Also 
rt/l . and f intr. a. reft. To be satisfied with \ 
to limit one’s action 1538. td* To satisfy, pay 
In full; to remunerate ME. 

s. Pylaie wi Hinge to c. the people, loused Barra has 
Tindale Mark xv. 15. Two Gent. hi. i. 03. a. [He] 
contents himself with reporting the results of other 
scholars Max MMlleb. 3. Toe. a dette *433* the 
workeman for his paynes Usshrr. Hence Content* 
able a . satisfactory 1 able to lie contented. Con* 
tented ppl. a. satisfied! willing to put up with 
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something 1 twilling {to do something). Conte*nt* 
eddy ado., *ness. tConte’Ative a. fitted to c. 

Contenta *t ion. 1494. [ad. med.L. con- 
tentationem , f. con tent are . ] tThe action of satis- 
fying; fthe fact of being satisfied; satisfied con- 
dition {arch.). 

Contention (k^ntenfon). ME. [a* F., ad. 
L. content ionem.] 1. The action of straining 
or striving earnestly; effort, endeavour (<mrA.) 
1580. a. Strife, dispute, verbal controversy 
ME. 3. Com petition 1576; fthe matter in com- 
petition 171a. 4. That which is contended for 
in argument ; the point or thesis which a per- 
son strives to make good 1635. 1 +5. — Con- 

TENTATION -I579. 

a A great matter in coutencion & debate betwene 
them More. Bone 0/ V.s see Bone. The lot cAusetb 
contentions to cease Proof, xviii. 18. 3. A kinde 

and emulation of aymiablo Vjprtue 2633. 4. This then 
is your c.— that (etc.) Black. 

HenceConte*ntionala.of the nature or character 
or c. tContcntioner, one given to c. 

Contentious (k^nte’njas), a. ME. [ad. F. 
contentieux : — L. contentiosus; see prec. and 
-ous. J 1. Given to contention; prone to strife 
or dispute; quarrelsome 1533. Also transf. a. 
Characterised by or involving contention ME. 
3. Law . Of or pertaining to differences between 
contending parties 1483. 

*. To dwell .. with a c. and angry woman Prov. 
xxi. 19. tran/. This c stoime Lear 111. iv. 6. a. 
Forbearing to tai->e c. issues Gladstone. 3. Phr. C. 
jurisdiction', risjhi of jurisdiction in causes between 
contending parlies. Conte'ntiouS-ly ado., «ness. 

Contentment (k^nte’ntment). 1474. [a. F. 
contentement , f. contenter to Content. In Eng. 
chiefly a noun of quality, as if - contentedness. J 
1. The action of satisfying; the process ofbeing 
satisfied; satisfaction (an h.). a. The fact, con- 
dition, or quality of being contented; contented- 
ness. (The usual mod. sense.) 1597. f3* 

Pleasure, gratification -1795; a pleasure -1692. 

1. The guests took their leave .. to the c. of mine 
ho*»t Scott. a. Godlinesse with c. i> great gaine 
1 Tint. vi. 6. 3. As fox reading, I am past that c. 

Lady Russell. 

Contents; see Content rfl.i 
tContenu, continue. 1477. fa. F .content*, 
-1 ue sh., f. pa. pple. of contenir. j — Content sb . 1 a 

Conterminable, a. rare . [f. L. contermin - 
are 4- -ble. ] Liable to end together. Wotton. 

Conterminal (k^n to* jminal , a. 180a. [ad. 
med L. conterminalis \ see Conte rminous .1 
1. Conterminous z. a. Entom . Attached 
end to end. 

Conterminant (k/fnt5\iminfint), a . 1640. 

("ad. L. con term mantem; see Contermin ate] 
+1. * Conterminous i. a. Terminating to- 
gether (in time). Lamb. 

Conterminate (kjftits-jminA), cl 1578. [ad. 
L. con term ina/us,'] = Conterminous. 
tConte-rminate, v. 1637. [ i.L. conterminal -, 
con term in are.'] To end together -1709. Hence 
-fContermlnatlon. 

Conterminous (kffntS’jminos), a. 1631. [f. 
L. conterminus + -OUS."] 1. I laving a common 

boundary, bordering upon. a. Meeting at then- 
ends 1734. 8* Exactly coextensive 1817 

x. The side of Germany c. to France Lecky. 
i Conterra-neous, a. 1644. (f. L. con terra- 
neus + -OUS. ] Of or belonging to the same 
country -1711. var. f Con terra mean. 
tContessera-tlon. 1 6ao. [ad. I.. contessera- 
tionem (Tertullian). ] x. Contraction of friend- 
ship by means of the di\ided tessera, etc. a. 
[L. tessera a chequer.] A mosaic 1671, 

a. So unusual a c. of elegancies H. Oley. 

1 Contest, j^. 1 1551. [repr. med.L .*conlestis.'] 
A joint witness -160a, 

Contest ^kpmlest), sb 2 1643. [app. £ Con- 
test v x. Strife in argument, keen contro- 
versy, debate. a. Struggle tor victory, for an 
object, etc. ; conflict, strife, contention 1647. 
3. Amicable conflict; competition 2647. 

x. Between Nose and Eyes a strange c, arose 
CowrER. a. The assistance they could not hope to 
receive from Athena in their c. with the enemy Thirl- 
wall. 3. Musical contests Jowett. 

Contest (k^nte*st),v. 1579, [a. F. contester 
IL contest are f to strive, debate The oi ig. 
source is L. contestari to take or call to witness, 
whence contestari litem, to introduce an action 
by calling witnesses, to bring an action.] 
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I. 1 1 tran r. To swear to (a fact or statement) 
-1613. +a. To attest (rare) -1649. +3. To 

call to witness, adjure, charge, etc. -1621; tn/r. 
to bear witness -1609. 

IL If. L. contestari litem .J z. intr. To con- 
tend (with or against) in argument; to dispute 
keenly 1603. 9. trans. To argue (a point, etc.); 

to dispute, conn overt, call in question 1633 3. 

intr. To contend (generally) 1618. 4. trans. To 
fmht for; to dispute with arms 1626. 3. intr. 

To contend in rivalry, vie (with) 1607 0. trans. 
To contend for in emulation 1725. 

s. Inexplicable Thy J ustke seems ; yet to say truth, 
too late 1 thus c. Milt P. L. x. 756. a. To c. the 
right of the pope S. Austin. 3. For Forms of 
Government let Fools c. Pope. 4. To c. the crown 
Green. 5. Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove c. 
Pope. 6. To c. a race 1833. 

Hence Conte ‘stable a. that may be contested. 
Conte'ater. 

Contestant (kjfate st&nt). 1665. [a. F. f £ 
con tester ; cf. combatant. Common during Civil 
War in U.S.,and since.] One who takes part 
in a contest. 

t Con testate, v. rare. 1575. [ f. L. contested^ 
ppl. stem. ] - Contest v. -1656. 

Contestation (k/mtest^'Jan). 1548. [ad. L. 
contes/at ionem; see Contest v ] ti. The ac- 
tion of calling or taking to witness, adjuration 
-1703. ta. Solemn asseveration -1642. 8. 

Disputation or controversy; contention, con- 
flict, emul.ttion (now Sc.) 1580. 4. The con- 

testing (of a point, claim, etc.) 1638; a conten- 
tion 1880. 

3. Weary with the contestations of certain Pleaders 
North. Fire and water cannot meet without a bus- 
ing c. T. Adams. A c. of honour and preferment 
Hobbes. 4. Pbr. In c . : in dispute. 
iConte-X, v. 154a. [ad. L. contexere ] To 
weave or knit together -1684. vat. tConte*xt v. 
Hence tConte'xt ppl. a . woven or knit together; 
var. tConte‘xtecL 

Context (kf’ntekst), sb. ME. [ad. L. con- 
text us, contexere .] ti. Construction of speech 
-1645. ta- concr. A continuous text or com- 
position -1641. ts* The connexion of the parts 
of a discourse -1641 . 4. concr. The parts which 

immediately precede or follow any particular 
passage or text and determine its meaning 1568. 
Also transf. and Jig. 

4- To this I answer plainly according to all the 
light that the contexts afford in this matter Sharp. 
Hence Contextual a . of or belonging to the c { de- 
pending only on the c. Contextually adv 

Contexture(k^nle , kstifti) "Now rare. 1603. 
[a. F., £ context - ppl. stem; cf. L. textura 
Texture.] 1. The action of weaving together; 
the being woven together; texture 1649. Also 
transf. and fig. 9. A mass of things interwoven 
together 1603; a fabric 1603 8. The weaving 

together of words, sentences, etc. in connected 
composition ; the structure of a literary com- 
position ; a connected passage 1603 4. * Con- 

text 4. 1608. 

1. The profitable C. of the Silk*worm t6gr. transf. 
He was not of any delicate c. | his limbs rather sturdy 
than dainty Wotton (J.L a. The most ingenious c. 
of truth and lies Chesterp. Hence Conte’xtnraJ 
a. Conte*xture v. to weave (rare). 

Conticent (kf*ntisent), <z. rare. 1859. [ad. 
L. conticentem, f. con- + tacere. } Keeping si- 
lence, silent. 

The servants have left the room 1 the guests SU c* 
Thackeray. 

fContignate, v. rare . [f. ppl. stem of con- 
tignare, f. con - 4- tignum . ] trans To join to- 
gether with beams. Ho well. 

Contignation (kfiitignsi’Jbn). arch. 159a. 
f ad. L. c on tignat ionem ; see prec/) 1. The join- 
ing together of beams or boards; jointing to- 
gether 1630. a. Any conjoined structure 2634. 
3. spec. A floor, story, or stage 1599. 

l//. Linked by a c. into the edifice of France 
Burke. 

tContl'guate, a. ME. [ad. med.L. can- 
figuafns ^ contiguus.'] Contiguous to; in con- 
tact with -1632. 

Contiguity (kpntigiti lti). 1641. [ad. F. 
contiguitl, f. contigu . L. contiguus.} i. The 
condition of being in contact ; proximity Also 
fig . ta. A continuous mass 1784. 

t. Communicating expansion to all bodies In c. with 
it W. Grove. C tn time or place Hums. a. Some 
boundless c. of shade Cowrts. 
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Contiguous (kf?nti'gitt|dt) f a . X6n. [f. L. 
tout f guns, f. con fig- ppl. stem ( * con- + tag-).] 
i. Touching, in contact; adjoining, ta. Con- 
tinuous -1735. 3. loosely . Neighbouring 1710. 

1. An heiress whose, land lies c. to mine Johnson. 
Two c. Moments of Time Hartley. C. angles 
(Math.): - adjacent angles. var. tConti’gu&L 
Hence Conti'guous-ly ado., -ness. 

Continence (kpntinens). ME. [a. F., or 
ad. L. cant inert tia : a doublet of Counten- 
ance ] x. Self-restraint, a. spec Self-restraint 
in the matter of sexual appetite, in the sense 
either of due moderation or (more frequently) 
of entire .abstinence M E. 3. Continuity 1726. 

1. He knows when to leave off, a c. which is prac- 
tised by few writers Dhydkn. a. Chastity is either 
abstinence or c. : abstinence is that of virgins or 
widows; c. of married persons Ifr. Taylor, var. (m 
senses i, a) Continency. (Now rare.) 

Continent (kp*nti»cnt), a. ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. continentem ; see Contain.] i. Self- 
restraining, esp . in relation to bodily passions, 
appetites, or indulgences; temperate, a. spec. 
Self-restiaining in the matter of sexual indul- 
gence; chaste ME. +3. Restrictive -1605. 4 * 

Containing; capacious (rare) 1580. ts* Con- 
tinuous in space 1470. 6. Continuous in dura- 
tion ; not intermittent. (Old Med.) 1605. 

s. Of such c. moderation was he in coveting 1635. 
a. The chore or quyer signefieth the coniincnie. 
And the body signefyeth thoidre of them that Iren 
maryed Caxton. 3. Math. tv. iii. 64. 5. The mayne 

and c. land of the whole worlds Gkafton. (.AC. 
Fever Cullen. Hence Co’ntinently adv. chastely, 
temperately; fconiinuously. 

Continent (kp'ntinent), sb. 1494. [ad. L. 
continentem\ see prec. and Contain. ] 1. That 
which contains; also fig. Now rare. 1541. ta. 
Containing capacity - 1 066. t3* Land ; the earth 
-1677 4. esp. Mainland. Obs. exc. as in 5. 

1576. 5. One of the m.tin continuous bodies 

of land on the earth's surface, as Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, North and South, and ? Aus- 
tralia, and the supposed Antarctic C. 1614. 
Also transf and Jig. +6. Amer. Hist. The 
colonies or states collectively (during the War 
of Independence) -1784. 7. F.ccL Hist. * En- 

CR ATI TE 1702. 

1. Heart, once he stronger then thy C., Cracke thy 
fraile Case Ant . 4 Cl. iv. xiv. so. 3. a Hen. /IS, ill. 
1. 47. 4. It is not known whether that country be an 

island or the c. Us Foe. Phr. The C. : the mainland 
of Europe, as dist. from the British Isles. 

Continental (kpntine'utiU). 1760. [f. prec.] 

A. ndj. 1. Belonging to, or characteristic of, 

a continent 1818. a. spec. Of, on, or belonging 
to' the Continent’, i.e . the mainland of Europe 
1760. 3. Amer . Hist. Of or belonging to the 

coloniesor States collectively (during and imme- 
diately after the War of Independence), as in 
C. Longrest (see Congress) 1775. 

1. At the north it [the climate! was c, and con- 
sequently dry Petermann. r. The c. tour Lytion. 
7 'he C. System (Hist.) : the plan of Napoleon Bona- 
parte for cutting off Great Britain from all connexion 
with the continent of Europe; instituted by the Berlin 
Decree of 19th Nov., 1806, which declaied the British 
Islands in a state of blockade. 3. The C. debt Morse. 
C. money H. Phillips. 

B. sb . 1. An inhabitant of a continent; spec. 
of the continent of Europe 1828. a Amer. 
Hist . a. A soldier of the C. army in the War of 
Independence 1847. b. A currency note issued 
by the C. Congiess; whence the phrase Not 
worth a c. 1872. 

Contine-ntalist. 1834. [f. prec. + -ist.] 

i. * Continental sb. 1 a. Amer. Hist. An 
advocate of the federation of the States after the 
War of Independence. 

Contingency ( kfntvndtfnsi ). 1561. [f. L. 
contingent- Contingent; see -ency.] +i. 
Touching, contact -1677. a. Connexion, af- 
finity of nature 1612. 3. The quality or con- 
dition of being contingent 1561. 4. A chance 

occurrence; a juncture 1616. 5. An event con- 

ceived as of possible occurrence in the future 
1696. 0 . A thing or condition of things con- 
tingent upon an uncertain event 1818. 7. A 

thing incident to something else 1626, 

3. The c. of human actions Bp. Watson. 4. Draw- 
ing from the starres theeuenisof future contingent ies 
169a 5. A future estate of freehold, to arise either 

Upon a c., or at a period certain Cruise, 7. All the 
. .contingencies of marriage, number of children, etc. 
Cobbett. So ContPngence (in senses 1-4). 
Contingent (k^htrndgent). ME. [a. F., or 
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ad. L. con t ingen tern, contingen , f. con- + tangere. ] 

A. adj. +1. In contact; tangential -1703. a. 

Liable to happen or not ME. 3. Happening 
or coming by chance; fortuitous 1613. +4. Not 

determined by necessity; free -1796. +5. Sub- 

ject to accidents -174^* 6 . Metaph . True only 
under existing conditions 1588 ; that exists in 
dependence on something else 1785 ; non- 
essential 1628. 7. Dependent on or upon some- 
thing prior 1613. 8. Law. Dependent on a 

probability; conditional; not absolute 1710. 

a. If Death were only c, and not certain 2684. C. 
expenses 1747- 3- By various local and c*. events 

1799. 4. If human actions are not C ,wbat think you 
of the morality of actions lip. Watson. The c. 
nature of trade De Koe. 6 C. matter (in Logic): 
Lhe subject-matter of a proposition which is not | 
necevanly or universally tiue. 7. Things .altogether 
c. and dependent of mans will Salkrld. Hence Con- 
tingent tal a. of c. nature, non essential (rare). 
Contingently adv. in a c. manner. 

B. sb. 1. An accident 1548. 2. A thing that 

may or m.iy not happen 1623. 3. ' The pro- 

portion that falls to any one on a division * (J ); 
a quota, esp. of troops 1727. Also it a n\f and Jig. 

a. It | Humane providence] cannot ascertain future 
Contingents Sir E. Digby. 3 The Nizam's C. as 
thisfotce was denominated Welungion. 

Continual (kjfnti’niwAl), a. ME. [a. OF. 

contiuuel, f L. continuus', see-AL.] 1. Always- 
going on, incessant, perpetual; regularly recur- 
ring (arch.) 1500. ta. tmnsj. Of persons and 
things: Continually existing or acting; con- 
stant, perpetual -1864. t3. Of diseases : 

Chiomc, not intermittent -1751. +*• Con- 

tinuous; forming a continuous series -1753. 

1. One almost c. euipiion Phillips. Continual! 
victory maketh Ic.iders insolent 1630, a. Yore con- 
tynwelservaunt and bedeman 1462. 4. C. proportion 

(Math.): - Continue o propoition. Hence Con- 
tinually adv. always; very fiequrntly j continuously. 
Continual ness the quality ol being c. (rare). 

Continuance (k^ntrnii/,ans). ME. [a. OF., 

f. continuer (pr. pple. continuant ); see -ANCE.] 

1. Keeping up, going on with, maintaining, or 

prolonging (nn a tion, process, state, etc.), a. 
Law. The adjournment of a suit or trial till a 
futurcd.ite or for a period M E. 3. Perseverance, 
persistence (said of agents) (an A.) ME.; the 
going on (of an action), the lasting (of a state) 
1530. (The most usual current sense.) 4. Stay 
ME. 5. Com so or length of time (Obs. or ore A.) 
ME +6. Lasting quality -1664; antiquiiy 
-1699; continuity (///. and Jig.) -1756. 7. 

concr. - Continuation 1552. Also a it rib. 

1. His own preservation, or the c. of bis species 
Addison. 3 By patient c. in well doinf Rom. ii. 7. 
The c. of disoider Hobbes, a quart cl r roude. 4. 
Cloy'd Wirh long c. in a setled place Shaks. 

tl|Continua*ndo. 1607. [L., -» ‘by continu- 
ing '.] Law . In an indictment for trespass : A 
continuance or repetition of the act alleged. 
Hence transf. -1734. 

Continuant (k^ntrniw,Int). z6ro. [a. F.] 

A. adj. ti. Continuing, persisting in time; re- 
maining in force -1660. a. Capable of a con- 
tinuous sound, as some consonants. 

B. sb x. A consonant of which the sound can 
be piolonged, as f, v, s, etc. 1861. s. Math. In 
Theory of Et/ua lions, 4 A determinant in which 
all the constituents vanish except those in the 
principal diagonal and two bordering minor 
diagonals '. Salmon. 

tConti-nuate, pfl. a. 1471. [ad. L. con- 
tinuatus pa. pple.] x. pa. pple . CONTINUED. 

2. adj. Continued without break or interstices 

-1656. 3. 1 .ong-continued, chronic -1635. 

3 An vntyreable and c. goodness Timon 1. 1 . 11. 

fConti-nuate, v . 1578. [f. L. continual - 

ppl. stem.] To make continuous in space 01 
time -1834 

Continuation (kffntiniu^-Jon), ME. [a. ! 
F. ( ad. I* continuationem.] fi. The action of 
continuing; perseverance -1483. fa. Con- 
tinuity in space -1726 3. Continuous existence 
or operation 1469. 4. The causing of anything 

to continue 1586. 5. Math. In Fluxions : - 

integration by parts -1 786. 6. Stock Exchange . 

The carrying over of an account till next settling- 
day ; ^ee Contango 1813. 7. concr. That by 

which anything is continued 1580. 8.//.Galteis 
1 ontinuous with ' shorts’. Hence, in mod. slang, 
trousers, as a c. of the waistcoat 1825. 

3. The c. of weakness T. Brown. 4. A decree 
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[ made for the c. of the league Knolles. 7. Where It 
is crossed by the c. of Mount lmau* Klphinstone. 
Continuative (klnirniw/tiv). 1530. [ad. 
L. continuativus , f. continual- ppL stem. ] 

A* adj. x. Serving to continue or impart con- 
tinuity 1684. 2. Expressing continuance. 

B. sb, (the adj. used absol.) Anything that 
serves to continue or impart continuity ; spec . 
fa. a conjunction that introduces a subordinate 
clause -1751 ; +b. a proposition expressing con- 
tinuance. as Rome remains to this day 172$. 
Contlnuator (k^ntimiivtaj). 1646. If. E 
continuare \ see -OR; cf. K. continuateur.J x. 
One who continues. 2. One who continues 
work (esp. a book) begun by another 2656. 
Continue (kjfutrniit), v. ME. [a. F. con- 
tinuer, ad. L. continuant f. continuus , Fre- 
quently confused with ME. content *= contain ] 

I. trans x. To carry on, keep up, persist in 

(an action, usage, etc.). 2. To cause to Inst or 
endure ; to prolong (something external to the 
agent) ME ; to keep on, retain (in a place, con- 
dition, etc.) 1460* +3. To attach to -1646. 4. 

To take up (a narrative, etc.) ; to carry on in 
space, succession, or development M E. 5. 
Law and Stock Rxch. To adjourn, put off 1469. 

x. To c a resolve Shaks., a metaphor Fielding, 
struggle 1874 a. A good Way 10 c. their Memories 
Sir T. Browne. To l. him at School Walton. 4. 
To c. the Story (with Sir John in it) a Hen. /F,Epil. 
To c. lines Moxon. 

II. tn/r. 1. To remain in existence or in its 

pi Ghent condition; to last, endure ME a. To 
remain (in a place) ME ; to remain (in a speci- 
fied state or capacity) 1503. 3. To persevere; 

to keep on (Now rare oi persons.) ME 4. 
To proceed in one’s discourse; to resume 1711. 

1. But now thy kingdom shall not c. i.S am. xiil 14. 

a. They continued there not many days John ii. 12. 
To c. unhappy {mod.). 3. The breeze continued Lady 

Bhasrf.y. Fhr. To c. doin f at to do 4. Lord 
Etslcine continues thus: ‘ If [etc.] 1885. 

till. »= Contain -1572. 

Such bla&femyes hen (buntlun & coutynnued in hes 
sectis Wvclif. 

Hence Contl*nuable a. Conti'nuingly adv. 

Continued (k/nti nittd), ///. o. ME. [f. 

prec. + ED.] x. Carried on without cessation; 
continual. 2. Carried on in space, time, or 
senes; continuous 1607. 

1 Cold Weather, and continu'd Rain Dryden. 
Phr. C. fever-, see Continual a. 3. a. C. propor - 
tionals : a series of quantities such that the ratio is 
lhe same between every two adjacent terms Such 
quantities are in C. proportion. C. fraction : a frac- 
tion whose denominator is an integer plus a fraction, 
which latter fraction has a similar denominator, and 
so on. t Continued bass *= Basso continues. 

Continuer (k^nti*nii4|dj). 1548. [f. as prec. 

+ -ER L] X. « CONTINUATOR 2. 2. On© who 

continues, in various senses. 

2. I would my horae had the speed of your tongue, 
and so good a c Much Ado I. i. 143. 

Continuity (kpntini»*Iti). 1543. [a. F. con- 
tinuity, ad. L. coniivuitatem. J 1. The state 
of being continuous ; uninterrupted connexion 
or succession ; coherence, unbrokenness. 2. 
Uninterrupted duration (rare) 1646. 3. quasi- 

concr. A continuous or connected whole 1601. 

1. The c. of the frontier Wellington. C. of atten* 
tion W. Grove, a. Their stedfast c. of gase 1840. 

Phrases. Law or principle ofc. : the principle that 
all change, sequence, or series in nature is continuous, 
and does not go her sal turn. Solution of c. : the fact 
or condition of being or becoming discontinuous! 
fracture, rupture, breakage, break. Orig. used of 
wounds, etc. in an animal body. 

||Continuo(k^hti‘nii4,p). Mus. 1876. [It.] • 
Basso continuo . 

Continuous (kffati niu, as), <z. 1642. [f. L. 
continuus (f. continere * to hang together *, etc.) 
+ -OUS .1 x. Characterized bv continuity ; ex- 
tending in space without a break ; having its parts 
in immediate connexion: connected, unbroken 
1673. a. Uninterrupted in time, sequence, or 
essence ; going on without interruption 1751. 

1. In most cases lhe area inhabited by a species is 
c. Darwin. Anciently c. with Malacca Ray. a. The 
power of . . c. thought is very rare Jowrtt. Phrases. 
C. brake : a c. series of carriage brakes controlled 
from one point m a train. C. consonant : ■= Con* 
tihuant sb. 1. C. function (Math.): one that varies 
oontinuousiy. C. stem (Bot.), one without art leu la* 
lions. C. voyages one which is regarded, in spite of 
stoppages, as a single voyage in ref, to the object with 
which it was undertaken 1806 Hence Contl’iux* 
ottn-ly adv., -ness. 
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CONTINUUM 

|| Continuum (k^hti*nt« i 0on > ). PI. -a (-ft). I 
1650. [L.] A continuous thing, quantity, or j 

substance; a continuous senes of elements pass- 
ing into each other. 

To these animals [the wolf and dog] the external 
world seems a a of scents Lawea. 

Co nt-line. 1848. [?for Cant-/iw (see 
Cant /ft. 1 ).] 1. The spiral intervals between 

the strands on the outside of a rope, a. * The 
space between the bilges of two casks stowed 
side by side Smyth. 

ContO (kp*nU>). 1601. [Pg. L. computus ; 
see Count jft.] In Pg., a million ; hence, short 
for a million reis, worth about ^220. 
Contornlate (k^ntp’-mi,*). 1692. [f. It. 
contorno contour. ] adj. Of a medal or coin : 
Having a deep furrow round the disk, within 
the edge. var. Conto rniated. /ft. A medal (or 
com) so furrowed : applied to certain brass 
pieces of Nero and other Roman Emperors. 

|] Contorno (k<7nt<rrrw?). 1758. [It.; see prec.] 
Contour, outline of a statue, etc. 

Contorslon, obs. f. Contortion. 

Contort (kj3fotp-.it), v. i6aa. [f. L. contort-, 
contorquere, f. con- + torquere to twist.] iron r. 
To twist, twist together; to draw awry; to dis- 
tort greatly by twisting. Also fig. 

'l'he features are violently contorted Bain. fig. 
Contorted from their established signification x8,)6. 

Contorted (k/fotputed), ppl. a, i6aa. [f. 
prec.] 1. Twisted, twisted together; twisted 
awry or out of shape, a. Bot . Of petals : Over- 
lapping at one margin and overlapped at the 
other 1760. 

1. I’ll hang thee In a c. chain of icicles Mabsingeo. 

Contortion (k^ntp'jJ^n). 1611. [ad. L. con- 
tort ionem\ see Contort t/.] i. The action of 
contorting; the fact of being contorted; distor- 
tion by twisting a. A contorted condition, 
state, or form 1664. 

1. We strive . . to alter ourselves by ridiculous con- 
toisions of body Mrs. Chaponk. a. The curious 
contortions of the rocks Black. Hence ContOT- 
tioniat, one who professes and practises c. 

Contortive (k/fot*r Jtiv), a . 1859. \ f. L. con- 
tort-, eontorquere ] Characterised by contortion. 

Contortuplicate (k/mt£iti«’plikA),<z. 1816. 

[ad. I. contortuphcatus, f. contortus + plicalus.] 
Bpt. Twisted back upon itself. 

Contour (kp*ntQ»i, k^ntOs'j), /ft. 1663. [a. 
F.. f, contourncr (cf. Turn) ; see also Con- 
torno.] 1. The outline of any figure; spec . 
the line separating the differently coloured parts 
of a design, a. gen. 1769 

s. The whole c of her form . .resembled that of 
Minerva Scott, a. The undulating line indicates the 
general c. of the surface of the country Huxlky. 

Comb. : c. -feathers, -hairs, those which fotm the 
surface and c. of an animal. C. line, a line represent- 
ing the liorirontal c. of the earth's surface at a given 
elevation, the c. line of a mountain at a given 
height represents the edge of a horizontal plane 
cutting the mountain at that height. 

Contour (k<fuifi« # j), r. 1871. [f. prec.] I. 
tram, 'lo mark with contour lines. a. To 
carry (a road, etc.) round the contour of a hill 
|| Contoumd (kofiUr me), a. 1737. [Fr.] Her 
Turned about, i . e. towards the sinister or left. 

H Contra (kp*ntrfi\ aiiv.,prep (/ft.) ME. [L.; 
ong the Ablative case fem. of *con/(e)r-, a com- 
parative form of com, con prep For the sense 
cf. Otl wtC, witter , as in wibcr-smcgan — contra- 
diiere.\ 

A- prep. Against Chiefly in pro and contra 
(now con) 'for and against r (the motion, etc.) 

adv. On or to the contrary, contrariwise ME. 

C. jft. The contrary or opposite; in Book-keep- 
ing, the opposite (e\f. the credit) side of an 
account. Also trans f 1648. 

Contra-, prefix. The I., adv. and prep, con- 
tra (see prec.), signifying 'against, In opposi- 
tion to, opposite, in the opposite direction 
used in comb, in many English words derived 
from 01 formed after L. or It In the names of 
musical instruments and of organ-stops it de- 
notes a pitch of an octave below ; as in Contra- 
bass; Contrafegotto, the double bassoon; etc. 
Contraband kpntrftbwnd). 1539. [ad. Sp. 
oontrabando smuggling, a. It. contraband (now 
- trabb -), f. contra* bando proclamation, statute 
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t — late L. bandum, bannum \ see Bandon, 
Ban .1 

A. Jft. 1. Illegal or prohibited traffic, a. Any- 

thing prohibited to be imported or exported ; 
smuggled goods 1599. 8* (In full C. of war.) 

Anything (esp, arms, stores, etc. available for 
hostile purpose*) forbidden to be supplied by 
neutra’s to belligerents in time of war 1753. 4. 
£/.£. During the Civil Wars A negro slave, esp . 
a fugitive or captured slave 186a; from a deci- 
sion of Gen. Butler in x86x that such slaves 
were contraband of war 1862. 

s. This folly ha* thrown open folding-doom to c. 
Burkk. Hence Contraband p, to smuggle; tto 
declare c. Contrabandists!, smuggling. Con- 
trabandist, a smuggler; var. IlCcntrabandixta. 

B. adj. Prohibited by law, proclamation, or 
treaty, to be imported or exported x6p6. 

Plate., is not counterband in Its metallic capacity 
H. Walpole, fig . A c. preacher South fy. 
Contrabass (kp’ntrftb/ig). Now pure. 1598. 
[ad. It. contrabasao, F. contrebasse (also used) ; 
see Contra- + Bass jft.° J i. Mus . The Double- 
bass, used to add the lower octave to the bass in 
the orchestra, a. Applied to other instruments 
taking a sim i lar part ; chiefly attrib. , as c. posaune 
a kind of trombone, c . tuba, the bombardon. 
Contraception (kfmtrftse'pjbn). 1910. 
irreg. f. Contra- + -ception in Conception.] 
Prevention of uterine conception. So Contra- 
ceptive a, and /ft. pertaining to a (means of) 
procuring this 1897. 

Earlier names were anticonception, -ive, contracefi- 
tics. 

Contract (kjmtrwkt), sbA ME. [a. OF., 

now contrat , ad. L. contractus, (. contract-i see 
below.] x. A mutual agreement between two 
or more parties that something shall be done 
or forborne by one or both; also, *a writing 
in which the terms of a bargain are included^ 
(J.). 9. Law . An agreement enforceable by 

law ME. Also used gen. 8* f P*c. of marriage ; 
also, -[betrothal ME, *[4. Mutual attracuon 
-1654. 5. attrib., as c. work, etc. 1665. 

x C. bridge: see Bridge eb. % 3. [Time] trots hard 
wiib a yonji maid, between the c. of her marriage, and 
the day it is solemnizd A.Y.L. 111. ii. 332. 

Contract (kpntne’kt), ppl. a . (and jft. 2 ). 
ME, [a. OF., ad. L. contractus.] - CONTRACT- 
ED. /ft. A contracted form or word 1669. 
Contract (k/fatrse'kt), v. 1530. [f. L. con- 
tract-, contrahere , f. con- + trahere to draw. The 
ppl. adi. contract was much earlier in use.] x. 
trims. To agree upon, establish by agreement, 
to undertake mutually, or enter upon. Now 
rare, exc. as in 3. 1548. a. ititr. To enter into 
nn agreement or contract 1530. 8* spec, as to 

marriage. trans. To constitute by contract 
1530; to betroth or engage 1536; tntr. 1660. 4. 

trans. To enter into, incur, become involved in, 
acquire 1553. +5* T 0 draw or bring together, 

collect, concentrate -178a. 6. To draw the 

parts of together ; to cause to shrink ; to knit 
(the brow) 1602. 7. To reduce to smaller com- 

pass as by drawing together ; to narrow, shorten 
1626. Also fig. tntr. (for refi.) 1641. 

I. We haue contracted an inviolable amitie, peace 
and league with the aforesaid queene Hakluyt. ^ a. 
To c. for a loan M*Culloch. 3. Of unsound mind 
and incapable of contracting marriage 1885. We were 
contracted before my father's death Sheri dak. 4. 
Phr. To c. friendship, acquaintance, etc. Toe. the 
displeasure of the world Pspys, Colds x6?x, guilt 
Mozley, a habit Chestrkp., a debt 1719. a 6. Aches 
c., and sterue your supple ioynts Timon t. L 257. 7. 

You c. your ey e, when you would see sharply Bacon. 
fir. To c. his expence Pefys, a vowel 1884. 

Hence Contraxtable a. liable to be contracted or 
acquired. Contraxtant, a contracting party (rare). 
Contr&'ctible a. contractile. Contractabi’lity, 
-ibl'Uty. Contraxtive a. having the property of 
contracting; tending to produce contraction. 
fContracta-tion. 1555. [a. T.fi. contractor.] 
Mutual dealing, exchange -1725. 

Contracted (Vntrs'kt^d),^//. a. 1548, [f. 
Contract* + -ED 1 .] I. Established by agree- 
ment. ?0fti. 1589. ta. Betrothed -1624. 3. Ac- 
quired 1640. 4. Narrowed, shoi tened. shrunken, 
etc. 1603 ; fig concise 1595; restricted 171a 

1. Our oldc. amitie G keen a. a. i Hen. /K, iv. ii. 
17. 3 A self-contracted wretchedness G lam v ill. jl 
Narrow c. vallies 1786. fig. In hi* Style .he is C. 
and Fluent H earns. Petty c. ideas Ld. Brougham. 
Hence Contra*ctad*ly adv , •ness. 

Contractile (k<ftm»*kul, -tail), a. 1706. 


CONTRADICTIVE 

[a. F., f. L. contract- ppl. stem; cf. ductile .] 
1. Having the property of contracting, a. Of; 
pertaining to, or of the nature of contraction ; 
producing contraction 1725. 

1. The substance of the heart isc. Huxlky. a. The 
c. action takes place in every direction Togo. Hence 
Contracti lity, c. quality. 

Contraction fk/iitrcc*kjjn’). 1582. [a. F., 
ad. L. contractionem.] 1. The action of con- 
tracting or establishing by contract; spec, the 
action of contracting marriage; talso, betrothal 
1598. 2. 'I’he action of contracting (a debt, 

disease, habit, etc.) 1683. 3. The action of 

contracting ( t/ans . and tntr.), or state of being 
contracted; shrinking, shortening, narrowing 
('1 he most usu il sense.) 1589. Also fig. 4. Ab- 
breviation; condt nsation(<rrrft.) 1655. 5. (tram. 
etc. The action of shortening (a word, etc.) by 
omitting or combining some elements, or by 
reducing two vowels or syllables into one 1706. 
6. concr. A contracted form ol a word, etc. 1755. 

x. H ami. in. iv. 46. a. Anterior to the c. of the., 
debt Lakl Sm. borne. 3. A c. of the heArt 1594. The 
c. of Liquors by Cold 1665. C. of the brow Smoi lr n, 
cf certain muscles 1876. fig. 'l'he c. of credit Mill 
Free fiom any narrowness ore. Miss Burnky. Hence 
Contraxtlonal a. relating to or produced by c. 
Contraxtioniat, one who advocates c. of the cur- 
rency; opp. to tApansionist. 

tContra*ctly, adv . 1570. [f. Contract 

ppl. a. +-LY * ] By contraction -1675. 
Contractor (k^ntrarktai). Also 6-7 -er. 
X548. 1. One who contracts; a contracting 

party Obs. esc. as in 2. a. spec. One who con- 
tracts to furnish supplies, or to perform any 
work or service at a certain price or rate ; one 
who undertakes work by contract 1724. 3. 

One who or that which contracts, narrows, or 
shortens; used a p. of certain muscles 1682. 
Contractual (Mntrarktitfftl), a. 1861. [1. 
L. contractus Contr act 4- - AL, J Of the nature 
of, pertaining or relating to, a contract, as c 
obi: gat 1 on r. 

Contracture (k^ntrse ktifii). 1658. [a. F., 
or ad. L. contrat turn.] Path. A condition of per- 
sistent contraction and rigidny in the muscles 
or the joints. Hence Contraxtured ppl. a. 
affected by c. 

Co ntra-dance, -danse, corrupt ff. Coun- 
try-dance; see CONTKE-DANSE. 

Contradict (kpntr&di-kt), v. 1570. [f. L. 
contradict-, coni rad icere, in cl.L. contra dicere. 
Cf. F. conttydire . ] *f*i. trans To speak against; 
toopposein speech; to forbid; to oppose *1754. 

■ ftntr. . 1616. a. irons. To affirm the contrary 
of; to declare untrue or erroneous; to deny 
158a. Also abiol. 3. transf To be contrary 
to; to go counter to, go against 1600. 

x. Stand in his face to c. his chime John 11. t. a 80. 
a. The statement has been officially contradicted 
(mod.). Deare Duff, 1 prythce c. thy selfe, And say, 
it is not so Alatb . 11. iii, 94. 3. Their Hues. c. their 

doctrine Prynnr 

Hence Con tr adixtable a. t Con trad p c ter, -or. 

Contradiction (kpiitradi'k (an). ME. [a.F., 
ad L. contradict ioncm.'] 1. The action of con- 
tradicting or opposing; gainsaying. 9. Declar- 
ing to be untiue or erroneous; affirming the 
contrary; denial 1526. 3. A statement that 

contradicts another 1724. 4. A state of oppo- 

sition in things compared; variance; (logical) 
inconsistency 1576. 5. A statement or phrase 

containing contradictory propositions or terms 
1795 * 6* A contradictory act, fact, or condition 
16x4. 7. A person made up of contradictory 

qualities 1735. 

x. Those who pursue their own Way out of a Sour- 
ness and Spirit of C. Stlble. a. Without c. 1 haue 
heard that Ant. 4 Cl. 11. vii. 40. 3. It contains on 

official c. of the rumour (mod.). 4. The manifest c. 

between these two accounts Priestley. Phr. The 
principle (or law) of c. : the axiom that ' a thing 
cannot be and not be at the same time ' or 1 that no- 
thing can have at the oame time and at the same 
place contradictory and inconsistent qualities'. 5. 
lioth parts of a c cannot possibly be true Hobsks. 
A virtuous tyrant is a c. in terms Jowett. 7. Woman’s 
at best a c. still Pope. Hence Coxitradixtional a, 
contiadictory ( rare k Contradi ctious a. tcon. 
tradictory, contrary; self-contradictory (arch.); given 
10 c.; disputatious. Contradi'ctlous-ly -item. 
Contradictlve (kpntridi-ktiv), a. 1627. [f. 
I contradict- ppl, stem + -ive. ] 1 . Of contra- 
dictory quatity or tendency, ta. Contradictious 
-1673. Hence Contradixtively adv. 
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CONTRAVENE 


Contradictory (kfntr&di'ktari). ME. [ad. 

L. contradictorily ; cf. F. coni rad ictotre . ] 

A. adj. i. Logic and gen. Having the quality 

of contradicting; denying that a thing stated is 
completely true 1605 ; that contradict each 
other; mutually Inconsistent 1534; inconsistent 
in itself 1868. a. Of opposite character; dia- 
metrically opposed, contrary 1736- 3. Con- 

tradictious 1891. 

*. C. opposition (in Logic): the opposition between 
two C. propositions, i.e such as differ both in quantity 
and quality (e. g. A il A is B\ Some A is not B)\ of 
which one must be true and the other falbe. C. terms: 
such as ' A and not* A'. 

B. sb. 1. A contradictory proposition, asser- 
tion, or principle; spec . in Logic; see A. 1. ME. 
a. The opposite, the contrary 1840. 

1. You shall never be good logician, that would set 
together two contradictories: for that, the schoolmen 
say, God cannot do Cranmer, 

Hence Contradictorily mlv. in a way that con- 
tradicts 1 Log. with c. opposition Contradi'ctori* 
ness. var. tCo ntradlctoTJous. 

Contradlstinct (kp ntridistrijkt), a. 1621. 
[SeeCoNTKA-. ] Contradistinguished; distinct 
and in contrast 

Contradistinction (kj?:ntrS<1isti*i)kfon). 
1647 | See Contra- ] The action of contra- 

distinguishing; distinction by contrast or op- 
position. 

An actual possession by the bankrupt, in c. to a 
constructive possession 1789. 

Contradistinctive (kp.uiradistrqktiv), a. 
1641 [See Contra-. 1 Serving to contradis- 
tinguish; marking contradistinction (rare). 
Also as sb. 

Contradistinguish (kp ntradhtrqgwij'), v 
162a. [St*e Contra*.] trans To distinguish 
by contrasting. 

The development which contradistinguishes the 
Hellene from the barbarian M. Arnold. 

Contrafago-tto ; see Contra-. 
+Contrafi*ssure. 1676. [See Contra-. J 
Surg. A fiacturc of the skull produced on the 
contrary side to that which received the blow 

(^ontrafocal (kpntrafJn-kAl), a . 1866. [See 
Contra-. ] Math. Of two conics, etc. : Having 
the sums of the squares of two corresponding 
axes equal: opp. to ConfoCAl conics. 
Contragre-dient, a. 1853. [f. L. contra- 
+ -gredient.) Math. Of two systems of vari- 
ables: Such that when one undergoes linear 
substitution, the other undergoes linear substi- 
tution simultaneously, but ol a contrary kind 
So Contra gre-dience, the quality of being c. 

Coutrahent (kp*ntrfth6nt). 1524. [ad. L. 
contrahentem . ] adj l Contracting, sb. A con- 
tracting party.^ 

Contra-indicant (kpntr&|i*ndikant). 1623. 

( See Contra- Cf, next | Med. A symptom 
which makes against a particular diagnosis, and 
indicates contrary or other treatment. 
Contra-indicate (kp ntri.indik^t),®. 1666. 

| See Contra-.] Med trans To give indica- 
tions contrary to; said esp. of symptoms which 
make against a particular treatment or remedy. 

Other urgent or contraindicating symptoms must 
be observed Harvry. 

Contraindication. 1623 [SeeCoNTRA-.] 
Med. An ind cation which makes against a par- 
ticular treatment. 

Contralateral, cu 1882. [See Contra-.] 
Med. That is on the opposite side 
Contra-lode (in Mining ) ; see Counter- 
lode 

Contralto fk^ntra-lt/?). PI. -tl, -tos. 1730. 
t It. ; ‘a counter treble in musicke' (Florio). ] 
Mus. a. The part sung by the highest male or 
the lowest female voice ; b. a voice of this com- 
pass; c. a singer having a contralto voice. 
(Now usually restricted to the female voice.) 
Also attrib. or adj. 

Contramure,obs. var. of Counter mu re v. 
Con trana tural (k p ntrA,nfe*tiur«U),a. 1633, 
[See Contra- ] Contrary to what is natural ; 
opposed to nature. 

Contraplex (kp-ntrk picks), a. 1879. [Cf 
simplex, etc, | Telegr Having two currents 
passing in opposite directions at the same time. 
Contrapo-se, v. 1617. [ f. L. coniraponere ; 
see Compose ] 1. To set in opposition, or over 


against each other. a. Logic . To convert by 

contraposition. 

Contraposition (kp.ntr&pdferfan). 1551. [ad. 
L. contra posit ionem (Boethius). J 1. A placing 
over against; antithesis, opposition 1581. a. 
Logic , A mode of conversion in which from a 
given proposition we infer another having the 
contradictory of the original predicate for its 
subject; thus * All S is P ' becomes ■ No not-P 
is S (Also called Conversion by Negation.) 
Contrapositive (k^ntr&^*zitiv). 1870. [f. 
L. contraposit - ppl. stem.] adj. Of, belonging 
to, or produced by contraposition, sb. Any- 
thing characterised by contraposition 1870. 

Co ntraprove*ctant. [See Contra-.] 
Math. A covariant regarded as generated by 
operating on any covanant with a contraproveo* 
tor. So Comtraprove*ctor, the operator obtained 
by replacing the facients by symbols of partial 
differentiation in any contra variant. Cayley. 

Contraption (Iqfutrae'pjan). 1834. colloq . 
[etym. dub.] A device, contrivance. 
Contrapuntal (k^ntr4p»*ntdl), a. 1845. [f. 
It. contrapunto , f. contra ^ panto point; see 
Counterpoint.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of counterpoint ; according to the rules 
of counterpoint. Hence Contrapu’ntally adv. 
Contrapuntist, one skilled in counterpoint. 

Co ntra-rela ted, ppl. a. 1866. [Sec Con- 
tra-. J Dynamics . Having as their kinexnatical 
exponents contrafocal ellipsoids. 

Co’ntra-remo'nstrant. 1618. [See Con- 
tra-.] One who remonstrates in answer or 
opposition to a remonstrance Also attrib. So 
Co ntra*remo*nstrance. 

Contrariant (kfJntre®TiAnt ),//&., a. and sb. 
ME [a. OF., ad med.L. contrariantem, con- 
trariare , f. L. contra rius.) •fpple. Opposing. 
adj. i. Opposed, contrary to 1530; fcontrary 
-1649. a. Mutually antagonistic 1560. sb. One 
who or that which is opposed in purpose or 
nature 1657, Hence Contra Tiantly adv 
Contrariety (k/mtrarai-eii). ME. [a. OF. 
contrariety, ad. late L. contrariciatem. ] 1. The 

state or quality of being contrary; opposition, 
repugnance, disagreement ; inconsistency ; (with 
a and ft.) an instance of this. a. Opposition 
to one s purpose or advantage; lienee (with a 
and pi ) an adversity, mishap, disadvantage 
ME. 3. Logic Contrary opposition 1553. 

k. That in tne words of our Saviour there can be no 
c. Milt. He will be here, and yet he is not here: 
How can these contrarieties agree 1 Hen. VI % 11. iiL 
59. a. To shelter them from C. of Seasons 1620. 
Contrarlly, adv. 14851 = Contrariwise. So Con- 
trariness late ME. 

Contrarious (k£utre#*ri3s), a. Now rare. 
ME. [a. OF contrarians , ad. med.L. con- 
trarsosuj.] 1. fContrary or repugnant -1656; 
opposed ME. ; perverse ME. a. Adverse, un- 
toward ; vexatious ME. Hence -ly adv., -ness. 

Contrariwise, adv. ME. [f. Contrary a. 
Pronunciation kfrntr&ri.wahz (the most fre- 
quent) ; alsokpntrae'riwaiz, and kpntrevriwai*.] 
1. On the other hand, on the contrary, a. In 
the opposite way, order, or direction ; vice versd 
1570. 

l. Heaven is compared to an hill.. Hell c. to s Pit 
1605 a. It hath seldome or ncuer been seene, that 
the farre Southern People have inuadedthe Northern, 
but c. Bac.on, 

Corntra-rota*tion. 1729. [See Contra-.] 
Rotation in the opposite directioa 
Contrary (kp-utriri). ME. [a. early F, con- 
tra'rie , ad. L. conirarins, {. contra ; cf. adver- 
sary. Originally stressed contra'ry, which is 
still dial. ] 

A. adj. 1. Opposed in nature or tendency; 
mutually opposed; tdifferent -1606. 9. The 

opposite, the other (of two things) ME. 3. Of 
persons and actions : tHostile -1662; contrari- 
ous. (Only in popular use, and pronounced 
contrary.) 1850, +4- Of things : Prejudicial, 

untoward -1737. 5. Opposite in position or 

direction MF2 0. Logic See quots. 

1. Other . . helde contrarye oppynyon Caxton. C 
diseases should have c. remedies Hooker. s. All 
ignorant of her c. sex Spfnrkr. 3. Mary, Mary, quite 
c Nursery Rime. 4. Wayet. .either cro^se or c. Bs 
Hall. 6. C. propositions 1 those most opposed to each 
other in quality, each denying every possible case of 
the other, as All A u B : No A is B. C. terms: 
those furthest apart withiri the same clast, as black 


and white. C. opposition ; that of c. propositions ot 
terms, var. fCo'ntrair. IT OF. contraire .] 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol .1 fi. Opposite 
position or side Wint. T. I. il. 372. a. An 
object, fact, or quality that is the very opposite 
of another; often in pi. ME. +3. Hostility; an 
act of hostili ty -1 565. ts. A denial -2 £55. +5. 
An adversary, enemy -1623. 6. Logic. A con- 

trary term or proposition; see A. 6. 2655. 

a For good and wikkednesse ben tuo contraries 
Chaucer. Phr. By contraries : by direct contrast 1 
also, just in the opposite way. The c . : the exact 
opposite or reverse. On the e. : on the other hand, in 
contradistinction 1 by no means, far from it. To the 
c. : to the opposite effect. 

C. adv. 1. Contrarily, contrariwise (to) 1463. 
a. Adversely 1497. 8- On the contrary (arch.) 

2549. 4. In an opposite way ; in Her . — 

(Counter 1596. 

a. What etorme is this that blowes so contrariel 
Rom . 4 Jnl. 111. ii. 64. 

Contrary, v. Now dial. ME. [a. F. con- 
trarier , ad. late L. contrarian.) 2. trans. To 
oppose, thwart ; to contradict ; to do what is 
contrary to 2582. a. inir. To act, speak, or 
write in opposition ME. 
x. The winds contrarying his course 1649. 

Contrast (kjfatrcrst), v. 1489. [a. OF. con- 
traster: — late L. contra stare, f. L. contra + 
stare. Reintroduced from F. c 1700 as a terra 
of Art.] +1. To resist, trans. and inir. -2688. 

II. 1. trans. Fine Arts. To putin contrast 
differences of form, colour, etc., so as to heighten 
the total effect 1695. a. gen. To set (objects) la 
opposition in order to bring out their differ* 
ences, and compare their superiorities or de- 
fects. (Usu. of mental comparison only.) 1799. 
3. Of things : To set off (each other) by con- 
trast 2695; to form a contrast to 1767. 4. intr. 

To form a contrast; to exhibit a difference on 
comparison (with) 2725. (Also pass, of 3 in 
same sense.) 

1. Contrasted by contrary motions, the most noble 
parts foremost in sight Dryden. 3. The figures of the 
groups, .must c each other by their several positions 
Dryden. Hence Contractive a. forming a contrast 1 
standing in contrast {to). 

Contrast (igrntrast), sb. 1597. [a. F. con- 
tra ste (inasc.), ad. It. contrasto , 1. contra stare ; 
see prec.] tx. Contention, strife -1670. a. 
Fine A rts . The juxtaposition of forms, colours, 
etc. , so as to heighten the effect of correspond- 
ing parts and of the whole 1711. 3. Compari- 

son of objects of like kind whereby the difference 
of their qualities is brought out; an instance of 
this 1731. 4. A person or thing of mostoppo 

site qualities 1764. 

a. C increases the splendour of beauty, but It dis- 
turbs its influence Ruskin. 3. A lucky parallel or s 
striking c. Johnson. 4. What a c. from such an in- 
tention was the event Mad. D'Arblav. var. fCon- 
tra'sto fin sense 1). 

Contrastimulant (kpntrft,sti-muMint). 
1831. [ad. It. contrastimolante.) Med. A medi- 
cine that acts in opposition to a stimulant, or 
that reduces the force of the vital actions. 

Contrate (k^ntr/t), a. 1450. [f. L. type 
* con trot us , f. contra ; cf. med. I*, contrate 
Country.] ti. ? Opposed, a. C. wheel: a 
wheel having teeth set at right angles to its 
plane, as in certain watches 2696. 
f Contra tenor (kpntr&te'najj. 155a. [ad.lt 
contratenore ; see Contra-. J Mas. * Counter- 
tenor -1782. 

Contravallation (kpwtr&vsfcltf-Jan). 2678. 
[ad. F. contrevallation , f. L. contra- + valla- 
l ionem.') Mil. A chain of redoubts and breast- 
works, constructed by besiegers, to protect their 
camp against sorties of the garrison. 
Contravariant(kpntr&ve»-riint). 1853. [See 
Contra-.] Math. 'A function which stands 
in the same relation to the primitive function 
from which it is derived as any of its linear 
transforms to an inversely derived transform of 
its primitive ’ (Sylvester). 

Contravene (kpnir&vPn), v. 1567. [ad. F. 
contrevenir : — L. contra vent re (Augustine).] 
x. trans. To go counter to; to transgress (a law, 
etc.); to come in conflict with. a. To oppose 
in argument; to contradict, dispute, deny 1799. 

x. Either to conform to the tenour of the article, or 
to c. it Burks. To. . warn them against acts which c. 
this duty 1793. a Conclusions so firmly based that 
we may not c. them H uxlky. Hence C o n tra veller. 
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Contravention (kpntr&ve*njar0. 1579. [a. 
F., f. (ult) L. contravening The action of 
contravening; violation, transgression, 

C. of the church catechism Dickens, of the chrono- 
logical order Stanley. 

Contraversion. rare. [f. L. contraversus.} 
A taming in the opposite direction. Congreve. 
Contrayerva (k^ntr 4 y 5 -jv 4 ). 1656. [Sp. ; 
3= * counter-herb L a. one used as an antidote, 
t Contra- +yerva (now yerba) Herb.] The 
root-stock of species of Dorstenia (D. Contra - 
yerva and D. b rati liens is p N. O. Urticacex) 
native to tropical America, used as a stimulant 
and tonic, and formerly against snake-bites. 

Contre-, prefix . F. contra L. contra has 
regularly given in Eng. Counter, q. ▼. Fre- 
quent in heraldic terms, as c.-barr /, etc.; ■■ 
Counter-barry, etc., q. v. 

|j Contrecoup (kontivktt). 1830. [F.,£ centre 
+ coup.} 1. * A repulse In the pursuit of any 
object ’( Jamieson). a. Surg. The effect of a 

blow, as an injury, fracture, produced exactly 
opposite, or away from, the part actually struck. 
Contrectation (kpntrekt/i*j3n). 160a. [ad. 
L. contrectationem ,] Handling, touching. 
Contre-dance, l| -danse, contra-dance. 
1803. [after F. contre-danse, It. contraddanea , 
and Sp. contradanxa , corruptions of Kng. 
Coun rHY -dance, by the perversion of country 
into contra *, contra-. See N.E.D.] A country- 
dance ; esp. a French country-dance. 
Contrefbrt; see Counter-. 
f| Contretemps (kJntr’tan). 1684. [F. contre- 
temps bad or false time, etc.] fi- Fencing. A 
pass or thrust made at a wrong or inopportune 
moment -1735. »« An inopportune occurrence; 
an unexpected mishap or hitch 180a. 
s. Grieved .by a cruel c. Mae. Edgeworth. 

Contributable (k^ntrrbiwtfib’l), a. 1611. 
[f. Contribute + -able.] 1. Liable to con- 
tribute. [So F contribuable .] a. Payable as 
contribution 1824 

+ Con tributary (k^ntri*bi«tkri), a. (and sb.) 
ME [f.asprec + -ary, Now Contributory] 
Contributing ; tributary -1801 . sb. One who con- 
tributes; one who pays tribute -1599. 
Contribute (k^ntribiMt), v. 1530. [f. L. 
contribut- ppl. stem, f. con- + tribucre. (For- 
merly sues sod contribute , which is still rfw/.)] 
ti. tram. To levy tribute upon [rare) 1559. ta. 
intr To pay tribute (to). Marlowe. 3. To 
give or pay jointly with others; to furnish to a 
common hand or purpose 1530; intr. or absol. 
to give or make contribution 1610. 4. transf 

and fig. Tosgi ve or furnish along with others to 
a collective stock 1653. intr. or absol. 1864. 
g. fig. To lend (agency or assistance) to a com- 
mon result or purpose- trams, and (more usu- 
ally) intr. 1605. 

3. Every hand u open to c. something Johnson. 
intr. A fund was raised, .to which all parties . . con- 
tributed Smiles. 4. Essays, contributed to the Edin- 
burgh Review Macaulay. 5. intr. He contributed 
greatly to improve the national music W. Iivino. 
Hence Contrl'butlve a. that has the quality or 
power of contributing f fitted to c. {.to). 


Contribution (Iqmtribidpn). ME. [a. F. y 
ad. L. contributionem ; see prec. ] 1. The ac- 

tion of contributing (see Contribute v.) 158a. 
a. A sum or thing contributed; now, esp. An 
imposition levied upon a district for the support 
of an army in the field ME. transf. and fig . 
1648. 8 - Law, The payment by each of the 


parties interested of aia share in any common 
loss or liability 1641. Also attrib. 

a. To make a certaine e. for the poore salhctes that 
ara in Hieruaalem Rom. xv. s6. Phr. To lay under 
a. t to force to contribute, a. The smallest c. thank. 


fully received (mod,), transf. A letter, .apparently 
. ,a c. from a fresh hand 188a. lienee Contribu*- 
tlona] a. of or pertaining to a c 
Contributor (k^ntrrbiwtoj). 1530. [a. AF. 
eon tribu tour (mod.F. -eur), L L. contribut - ; see 
Contribute.] i. One that contributes; spec. 
on ewhooon tributes literary axticlas ton journal, 
magaalne, etc. ta. One who pays tribute -1630. 
Contributory (kjtotri-biwtori). 1467. [f. 
L. contribut- ppl. stem (see Contribute) + 

•ORY.] 

A. adJL s. That contributes; ftributary ~x6ox. 
e. Of the nature of contribution 1836. 
s. C. allies Gaorc. C. to ear own destiuction 


Clarendon. C. negligence : negligence on the part 
of a person injured, which has conduced to the injury. 

B. sb. 1. One who, or that which, contributes 
1467. a. Eng. Law. One who is bound, on 
the winding up of a joint stock company, to 
contribute toward the payment of its debts. 
fContri'St, v. 1490. [ad, F. contrister s— L. 
contristare. ] tram . To make sad -x8i8. var. 
tContrl*»tate ; whence tContrista’tion. 

Contrite (kp’ntrait), a. (and sb.) ME. [a. 
F. contrit , ad. L. contritus, pa. pple. of con- 
terere , L con- + terere. Originally stressed con- 
trive.} ti. lit. Bruised, crushed (rare)- 1755. 
a .fig. Crushed or broken in spirit by a sense of 
sin; reduced to contrition ME. 

s. A c. reed J eb* Taylor. & A broken and a c. 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise Ps. 11 17. In 
very c. and earnest words 1868. So fContri’ted 
PPL a. Hence Co'ntrite-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Contrition (kjfotri'Jon). ME. [a. OF. con- 
triciun , now contrition, ad. L. contritionem , f. 
conterere\ see prec. ] fi. lit. The action of rub- 
bing together; grinding, pounding, or bruising 
(so as to pulverise) -1684. a. fig. The condi- 
tion of being bruised in heart ; affliction of mind 
for some fault or injury done; spec, penitence 
for sin. Cf. ATTRITION. ME. 

i. Triturable, and reduceable to powder, by c. 
Sir T. Browne. a la the tyme of thy repen taunce 
and contrycyon 1530. 

Con triturate (k^ntritiurrit), v. rare. 18 aa. 
if. Con- 4- Triturate.] To triturate tho- 
roughly, pulverize. 

Contrivance (lc/atroLvins). 1637. [f. Con- 
trived. 1 + -ANCE.J 1. The action of contriving; 
inventing, plotting, or planning 1646. a. Adap- 
tation of means to an end; design 1695. 3. 

The faculty of contriving; inventive capacity 
1659. +4* The way in which a thing has been 

contrived -1834. 5. Something contrived for a 
purpose; a plan, an artifice 1637; a mechanical 
device 1667. Also fig. 

1. The preparations .. yet are .. In c. and agitation 
May. a. Proof* of C. in the Structure of the Globe 
Woodward. 5. The grand Scheme and C. for our 
Redemption Edwards. fig. The contrivances by 
which Orchids are fertilized Darwin. van. fCoti- 
tri-val. Contri-vancy (In sense 3). 

Contrive (tyntrerv), vA ME. [a. OF .con- 
trover — It. controvart , L con - + trevare : — L. 
turban to disturb, etc. The phonetic change 
to contrive is unexplained.] I. trams. To in- 
vent, devise, excogitate with ingenuity and 
cleverness, ta. intr. To form devices; to plot, 
conspire -1641. 3. trams. To devise, design 

ME. t4* To find out -1600. t0. To concoct, 
fabricate. [Cf. F. controuver.l -2468. 8. To 

bring to pass 1530. I7. To bring by ingenuity 

or skiU into a place, position, or form -1702. 

1. I will, .sodaincly contriue the meanes of meeting 
hetweene him. and my daughter Haml. m ii. aid. a. 
The Fates with Traitor* do c. Shaks. 3. Toe. a 
tubular bridge 1856. 6. Prophecies when once they 

get abroad . . C. their own fulfilment Shelley. 

Hence Contri* vable a. that can beconirived. fCon- 
trPvement, - Contrivance i, 4, 5. Contri*ver. 
fContrrve, v . 2 ME. [app. irreg. f. L. con- 
trivi , pret. of con terere.} tram. To wear down; 
to pass (time) -2596. Tam. Shr . L ii. 376. 

Control (k£ntr£»’l), sb. 1590. [prob. f. Con- 
trol v.l z • The fact of controlling, or of check- 
ingand directing action; domination, command, 
sway, a, Restraint, check 2x94. 3. A method 
or means of restraint; a check 175a, 4. A per- 

son who acts as a check; a controller 2786. 

x. Quenching ray familiar smile with an austere 
regard of con troll Twol N. n. v. 74. a Speak what 
thou know'st, and speak without controul Poes, 3. 
The. .checks and controul* provided by the constitu- 
tion Hume. C. •experiment t a test experiment devised 
to check the inferences deduced from an experiment, 
by application of the Method of Difference. 4. b. The 
apparatus for controlling sn aeroplane or motor vehl. 
cle 1908. c. A section of the road over which speed 
is controlled, or where contesting machines are allowed 
time to atop for overhauling, etc. 1900. 

Control (k/ntrJo-1), v. 1475. \n.F.contr$ler y 
earlier con t rentier, f. F. contrerolle (now *m- 
trSle), corresp. to mecLL. contrarotulus , L con- 
tra against, counter + rotulus Roll. Still oocas. 
spelt controul} x. trams. To check or verify, 
and hence to regulate (payments, etc.) : eng, 
by comparison with a duplicate register. Also 
transf to. Hence ; To call to acoount, re- 
prove (a person) -169a; to reprehend, object to 


’ (a thing) -2738, 3. To exercise restraint or 

direction upon the free action of; to dominate, 
command 2495. Also red. 4. tTo overpower 
—1755; in Law, to overrule 1724. 

1. To controlle the receytes & all the yssues of tha 
Theaaurera office 147*. transf. To c. statements 
1878. 3. But (oh vaine boast) Who can conttoll his 

Fate Oik. v. it *6$. Hence Contro’Uable a. 

Controller (k^ntr^ lsj). ME. [a. AF. con- 
trerollour, f. OF, contreroller ; see CONTROL. 
The first syllable of the reduced form count rok 
lour, mistaken for count, etymologically compt, 
gave comptroller , a form affected by official 
scribes, and still retained in connexion with 
various offices.] z. One who keeps a counter- 
roll so as to check a treasurer or person In 
chargeof accounts, ta. A censoriouscritic-x6T4. 
3. One who or that which controls; Naut . an 
apparatus for regulating or checking the motion 
01 a chain-cable as it runs towards the hawse- 
holes 1867. 

1. Comptroller of the houshold Swift, of the Navy 
Sir J. Ross. 3. It makes the great controwler of the 
world, a bare spectator Prynnb. C. -general: an 
officer entrusted with the supreme control Hence 
Contro'llerablp, the office of c. 

Controlment (kjfatr^lmdnt'). arch. 1494. 

[ f. Control v. 4- -ment. ] tz. The controlling 
of accounts -1565. a. -= Control sb. z. 249* 
3. «= Control sb. a. 1525. t4- Censure -164b. 

3. Heere haue we war lor war, & bloud for bloud, 
Controlement for controlement John 1. L so. 
f Con trove ’rsal, a. 1613. [f. L. controversies 
(see Controverse) + -AL. ] i. Turned or look- 
ing in opposite directions 1644. a. - Contro- 
versial -1697. 

x. The Temple of Janus with his two c. faces 
Milton. 

tControverse,/^. 15... [a. F., ad. L. con- 

troversia. ] * CONTROVERSY -1636. 

The c. of beauties soveraine pace Spenser. 

+Co*ntroversc,D. 1601. [f, Controversed 
ppl. a.** F. con trovers/. ] 1. tram. To discuss, 

debate -1755. a. intr. To dispute with 1699. 
fControversed, ppl. a. 1575. [ad. L. con- 
troversus; earlier than the verb. See Contro- 
vert.] Made the subject of controversy; con- 
troverted -1663. So tCo *ntro veraor, -or. 

Controversial (kpntr< 7 v 5 ujhl), a. 1583. [ad. 
L. controversial is ; see Controversy and -al. ] 
z. Subject to controversy; questionable; dis- 
puted. a. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
controversy; polemical 1659. 3. Disputatious 
1659. 

1. As c. a point as the authorship of Junius J. 
Wilson, a Polemical or c. divinity Bp. Bull. 3 
The c. pen Crabbx. var. tControvc*rsary ; -ory. 
Hence ControveTslaliat, one who is skilful la 
controversy 1 a disputant. ControveTslally ado. 

Con trove r s ion (kpntr^vo-jfan). 1677. [ ftd - 
med.L* eon trover sionem.} fi* A controversy 
-176a. a. The action of controverting 276a. 
3. — Contraversion, q. v. 1684. 

Controversy (kp*ntrdv 5 .ui), sb. ME. [ad. 
L«. controversia, t. controversy, £. centra (*■ con- 
tra) + versus.} i« Dispute, contention (esp. 
when carried on in writing); contention as to 
rights, claims, and the like, or on a matter of 
opinion, a. (with a and pi.) A dispute, conten- 
tion; esp. a discussion of contrary opinions 257a. 

s. He. .made hym a ludge in causes of cootrouersie 
Edbn. Tossed .. with tneir unballasted wits ia 
fathomless and unquiet deeps of c. Milton. Phr. 
Without, beyond c. [ 1 * sine controversial 1 without 
or beyond question or deubL a The great c. respect- 
ing the * Origin of Evil * H. Rogers. Hence |Co*n- 
troveray v. =* Controversb v. 

Controvert (lqrntr<fv 5 jt, kpntr^V 5 *jt), 9. 
2609. [L L. type * c ont rover tert, after L. con- 
troversy, and convert , pervert, etc.] +1 . tram. 
To dispute or contest (a title, etc.) -x68a. a. 
To make the subject of controversy; to dispute 
about x8xa. 3. To oppose in argument; todi»- 
pute, deny 26x3. 4. intr. To engage in a con- 
troversy 16x6. 

a Why melancholy men are witty.. is a problem 
much controverted Bust** 3. The existence hereof 
man do not c Six T. Browne* 

Hence Controverted ppl a. subjected to con- 
troversy. Co n troVofter, one who con tr over ta Con- 
trore’rtible a, capable of being controverted 1 die- 
putebta Controvertiat, a controvenialisL 
fContnfdc, v. 1609. [ad. L contrudere.} 
tram. To thrust or crowd together -2651. 
Hence tContnraioa (rare). 
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CONTUBERNAL 

Contubernal (tynt&'bam&l). 184a. [ad. 
L. eontubemalisA si. One who occupies the 
same tent. adj. Of or relating to occupation of 
the same tent 1873. So tContnbe*raial a . 
sharing the same tent. Chaucer. 
Contumacious (tyntiam^'Jds), 0. 1600. [f. 
L. contumacy see Contumax.] 1. Exhibiting 
contumacy; stubbornly perverse, insubordinate, 
rebellious 1603. a * Law. Wilfully disobedient 
to the summons or order of a court 1600. 

s. To reduce tbec. monks to obedience 1773. Hence 
Contum& a cioua-ly adv., -ness. 

Contumacy (Iqrntidmasi). ME. [ad.L.<wi- 
tumacia , f. contumax. ] 1. Perverse and ob- 
stinate resistance of authority, +9. Of diseases, 
etc.: Reluctance to yield to treatment -1661. 
3. Law . Wilful disobedience to the summons 
or order of a court ME.. 

s. Such acts Of contumacie will provoke the highest 
Milt. P. L. x. 1037. var. Contuma'clty (rare). 
tCo-ntumax, a. ME [a. L., f. con- + turn -, 
conn. w. turnerc, or ttemnere.) — Contuma- 
cious -1587. 

Contumelious (Iqmtijvmf lias), a. 1483. [a. 
OF. contumllieus , ad. L. eontumeliosus ; see 
-ous.] 1. Exhibiting Contumely; despiteful; 
superciliously insolent 1548. fa. Reproachful, 
disgraceful -1663. 

*. With scoffies and scornes, and c. taunts Shaks. 
Curving a c. lip Tennyson. a In so base and c. a condi- 
tion Cowley. Hence Contume'llous-ly «ufv.,-nesi. 

Contumely (kp ntiwmf li). ME. [a. OF .eon- 
tumelie, ad. L .contumelia; prob.cogn. w. Con- 
tumax.] 1. Insolent reproach or abuse; in- 
sulting or contemptuous language or treatment ; 
despite; scornful rudeness; now esp. such as 
tends to dishonour or humiliate. (Also with a 
and pi ) a. Disgrace, reproach 1555. 

s. The Oppressors wrong, the poore mans C. Haml. 
in. L 71 . a. It . .casteth a kind of c. upon the author 
of it Pearson. 

Contund (kjKitzrnd), v. rare . 1599. [ad. L. 
contundereA fx. trans. To pound, beat small 
-16561 a. To affect with contusions; to pound 
(adversaries), joc . or affected . 1654. 
fContu-ne, v. Var. of Continue. 
fConturba tion. 1470. [ad. L. conturba - 
tionem.] Disturbance (physical or mental) -1816. 
Contuse (kj&itifi'z), v. 1541. [f. L. coni us- 
ppl. stem; seeCoNTUND.] 1. trans. To injure 
as by a blow without breaking the skin; to 
bruise, fa. To pound, beat small, bray -1626. 
a. Roots, Barks, and Seeds, contused together x6a6. 

Contusion (k/fcitiiJ-xan). ME [a. F. f ad. L. 
eontusionem ; see prec.T 1. The action of bruis- 
ing, or condition of being bruised. Also transf. 
a. An injury, as from a blow with a blunt instru- 
ment or heavy body, which does not break the 
skin; a bruise 1593. 1*3. Beating small, pound- 
ing, or braying -1764. 

a. That Winter Lyon who In rage forgets Aged con- 
fusions a Hen. Pi, y. iiu 3. So Contu'elve a. 
bruising; of or belonging to a c. 

Conundrum (kJhxrndrfm). 1596. [Origin 
lost.] ti- ? Crotchet-monger. Nashe. fa. 
A whim, crotchet, maggot -1719. t3- A pun 

or word-play depending on similarity of sound 
in words of different meaning -1794. 4. A 

riddle the answer to which involves a pun; also, 
any puzzling question, problem, or statement 
1790. 6* A * what-d’ye-call-it * {rare). Scott. 

a. (Tipsy man says) I begin To have strange conun- 
drums in my bead Massinger. 4. ‘You speak in 
conundrums/ said Morley ; * 1 wish I could guess 
them ' Disraeli. 

•f-Contiaable, -once, -ant, etc. ; see Cog- 
nizable, etc. 

Convalesce (kpnv&le-s), v. 1483. [ad. L. 
convalesce re, L con- -»- valescere, inceptive of va- 
le re. Only in Caxton and Sc. writers till 19th c.] 
x. intr. To recover from sickness, get better, a. 
Horn. Law . To become valid 1875. 

s. That illness when one does not c. at all Thack- 
eray. Hence Conval0*8cence, gradual recovery of 
health after illness. So Convale'scency (rare). 
Convalescent a. recovering health after illness; sb. 
one who is recovering from sickness; at t rib. of or for 
convalescents Convale*scently ado. 
Convallamarin (k/mvsel Ame«*rin). 1863. 
[f. L. convallium (in Lilium Con va Ilium ) + 
mmarus + -in,] Chem. A bitter glucaside, 
C, 3 H 44 0| tI obtained from the Lily of the Valley 
(Convallaria Majalis). So Convalla'rin, an 
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acrid purgative glucoside, C^H^Ou, obtained 
from the Lily of the Valley. 
fConvally. Adopted form of Convallium in 
L, Lilium Convallium (Vulgate, Cantic. ii. x), 
used by herbalists, vars. Conv&l, convaile. 
Convection (k^ave-kfcn). 1633. [ad. L. 
convectionem • ] Physics . The action of carrying ; 
conveyance; spec, the transportation of heat or 
electricity by the movement of a heated or 
eleotrified substance, as in the ascension of 
heated air or water. Also at/rib . 

The passage of electricity from one place to another 
by the motion of charged particles is called Electrical 
C or Convective Discharge Maxwell. 

Convective (k^nve-ktiv), a. 1859. [f. L 
convect ppl. stem of convehere .] 1. Having 
the property of conveying. 9 . Of the nature 
of or relating to convection 1862. 

I. The c. force of a stream of water 186a. Hence 
Conve*ctivoly adv. 

fConve-11, v. 1536. [ad. L. convellere. Cf. 
Convulse.] 1. ///.To tear, wrench -1694. 
9. fig. To overthrow completely -1724. bo 
Convenient a. wrenching, pulling up. 
+Convenable(kp a nv/n&b‘l), n.l ME [a. F., 
f. stem of convenir (: — L. convenire to Con- 
vene).] 1. Suitable, meet --1815. 9. Consistent 
-1579. 8- Convenient -1641. 

k. A conuenable marriage J. Stubbes. a. With his 
word his work is c. Spensek. Hence tCo'nven- 
ably adv . 

Convenable (k^nvrnjlb’l), a. z 1755. [f. 
Convene v.) Capable of being convened. 
||Convenance (k<7hvpnans). 1483 [a. F., f. 

convenir . EailierCovENANCE (OF. covena nee).] 
fx. A convention, covenant (rare). t9. Con- 
currence (rare) -1677. ||3. Conventional usage ; 

in pi. the conventionalities 1847. 

3. Her utter ignorance of London convenances and 
proprieties 1881. 

Convene (k^nvm\ v. ME. [a. F. convenir 
L, convenire to come together, etc.] 

L 1. intr . To come together; to meet, esp. for 
a common purpose; transf. of things : To occur 
together 1541; tto unite -1738. 9. trans. To 

cause to come together; to convoke 1596, 3. 

To summon before a tribunal ME 
s. The two princes convened.. in the suburbs of 
Calais Bacon. If the rays c. before the retina 1738. 
a. The Senate was convened by the tribunes Froudk. 
Knapwcll was convened before the Archbishop 
OOK. 

II. tx. intr. Of persons: To agree -1652. 

ta. To be suitable or fitting -1627, 3. intr . 

To harmonize 1855. 

3. Articles which the marriage-mongers cannot make 
to c. at all, tempers. .tastes, etc. Thackeray. 

Convener (kjfcivf-naj). 1573. [f. prec. + 

-er *.] 1. One who assembles with others 

-1641. 9. One who convokes (a meeting, etc.) ; 

spec, one appointed to summon the meetings 
of a committee, etc. (Sc.) 1680. 

Convenience (k^nvi'niens), sb. ME [ad. 
L» convenientia , f. convenientem Convenient.] 
ti. Agreement, accordance -1652. tB. Accor- 
dance of nature; fitness -1756. 3. The quality 

of being convenient, generally; suitability, com- 
modiousness 1601. 4. The qual.ty of being 

personally convenient; ease in use or action; 
material advantage; commodity, comfort 1703. 
5. (with a and pi.) That which is convenient 
1606 ; pi convenient material arrangements or 
appliances. (Rarely in sing.) 1673. 

3. The great c. and pleasure of navigation H. More. 

4. Phr. At one's c., to await one's c.. marriage of c. t 
etc. A building for the c. of the, drinkers 1756. 5. 
Riches. .with divers other conveniences 1647. That 
he may buy Books the next c. Hfarnb. A c. to spit 
in Smollbtt. To make a c. of one ( mod .). All the 
conveniences of a palace Lady M. W. Montagu* 

Hence Convenience v. to accommodate, var. 
Conveniency (now little used). 

Convenient (tyfovrntent), a. ME. [ad. L. 
convenientem.] ■fi. Agreeing (in opinion) 1485. 
fa. Accordant, congruous (to) -1654. t3. In 

keeping with; befitting, becoming (to or for); 
proportionate (to) -1677. t4« Suitable, appro- 
priate (to or for) -1790. +5. Morally becoming ; 
proper -172 7. 8. Personally suitable; favour- 
able to one's comfort or ease; commodious. 
(The current sense.) X477, 7. colloq. and dial. 

Handy 1848. 

a. Equitable and c. to reason 1654. 4. Prov. zxx. 8. 

5. Neither filthiness*, nor foolish talking, nor testing, 
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which are not conuenient Eph. v. 4. 6. And so by 

convenient* jorneys came to the towne of Edenborough 
Hall. 7. Heretics used to be brought thither c. for 
burning hard by Thackeray. Hence Convenient^ 
ly adv. , t-ness, c, quality. 

Convent (kf • nv£nt), sb. [ME., a. AT. covent, 
cuvent, convent — OF. convent, mod.F. convent 
L. conventum, f. convenire to Convene. The 
ME form remains in Covent Carden .] +1. A 

gathering; a meeting -1661. fa. A company; 
spec, that of the twelve apostles -1548. 3. A 

religious association; a body of monks, friars, 
or nuns forming one local community ME. 
4. The buildings occupied by such a community. 
(The restriction of the word to a convent of 
women is not historical.) 1538. Also attrib. 

1. In the c. of other witches Gaulk. 3. Saynt 
Aiidry, than abbesse, toke her holy couent And incite 
the sayd kynge Bradshaw. 4. Out of his c. of gray 
stone .. Walked the Monk Felix Long*. Hence 
Conve*ntical a. conventual (rare). 

Convent (kjJnve'nt), V. N ow Hist. 1514. 
[f. L. convent- ppl. stem; cf. prevent. J 1. =* 
Convene v. I. x-3. -1718. ta. ?To covenant 
to give 1587. H3.? = Convene v. II. 3. 

3. When that is knowne, and golden time conuents 
A solemne Combination shall be made Of our deere 
soules TvjcL N. v. L 391. 

Conventicle (k^nve*ntikT). ME [ad. L. 

conventiculum , dim. of conventus in form, but 
in cl.L. not in sense.] tx. An assembly -1650. 
s. A meeting (esp. a religious meeting), of a 
private, clandestine, or illegal kind, as of Non- 
conformists or Dissenters in England, or of 
Covenanters in Scotland during the reigns of 
Charles II and James II. 1438. t3 .contempt. 
A ‘hole-and-corner' meeting -1682 4. A place 

of meeting 1596 ; esp. a nonconformist or dis- 
senting meeting-house. (Now rhet. or contempt.) 
155a. +5- A small convent -1603. 

x. He [the Mayor] called a Conuentiole of his 
Brethren C.rkknk. a. My sclfe had nonce of your 
Conuenticles, And all to make away my guiltlesse 
Life 9 Hen. VI, 111. i. 166. When some Men seek# 
Christ, in the Conuenticles of Heretikes IUcon. A c 
of gloomy sullen Saints Drydbn. 

Comb . C. Acts, the acts 16 Chas. II, c. 4 and 
aa Clias. II, c. x ‘to prevent and suppress seditious 
Conventicles '. 

Hence Conve*nticle v., intr. to meet in a c. ; to 
hold or frequent conventicles. ConvcnticlceT, 
Conve*ntlcier, a frequenter of conventicles; a 
schismatic. 

Convention (k^nvt-njan). ME. [a. F. f or 
ad. L. convent ionem.} 

I. +1. The action of coming together -1782. 
Also *| fig. of things. b. The action of sum- 
moning an assembly 1647. tfl. The action of 
summoning before a tribunal -1726. 4. An 

assembly of persons for some common object ; 
esp. a formal assembly, ecclesiastical, political, 
or social 1553. 5. ling. Hist . An assembly of 

the Houses of Parliament, without the summons 
of the Sovereign ; as that of 1660, which restored 
Charles II, and that of 1688. which declared 
the throne abdicated by James II. Hence c. 
parliament . 1660. 

x. In this place of c. of merchants from all parts of 
the world Evelyn. a. The c. of the parliament 
Clarendon. 4 If that suffice not, they may rail a 
new c. of estates Hobbes. 5. In 1689, theC. declared 
itself a Parliament Green. 

IL x. An agreement or covenant between 
parties ME. 9. spec. &. In Diplomacy. An 
agreement between sovereigns or states: for- 
merly* Treaty; now an agreement less formal 
than a treaty 1603. b. Mil. An agreement made 
between the commanders of armies in time of 
war 1780. 3. General agreement or consent, 

as embodied In any accepted usage, standard, 
etc.; in a bad sense: Conventionalism 1778. 
4. A conventionalism 1790. 

x. Fraudulent conventions oblige not Br. Hall. 
s. a. An International C. respecting the Liquoi liaffic 
in the North Sea 1888. h. The conventions for sus- 
pending hostilities agreed upon by me with Marshals 
Soult and Suchet Wellington. 3. This Gorgon of 
C. and Fashion Emerson. 

Comb. c.-coin, -dollar, coins struck according to 
monetary conventions between different German states. 

Conventional (k^nve-njanfil), <x. 1583. [ad. 
L. conventional is, f. convention - Convention. ] 
1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a con- 
vention or assembly 18x9. a. Relating to, of 
the nature of, or settled by a convention or com- 
pact. In Law s Founded on contract (opp. to 
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legal or Judicial), 1583. 8* Relating to con- 
vention or general agreement; established by 
social convention; arbitrarily or artificially de- 
termined 1761. 4. Characterized by convention ; 
not natural, original, or spontaneous; in Art , 
consisting in, or resulting from, an artificial 
treatment of natural objects; following tradi- 
tions 1851. 

3. In matters merely c* examples are more powerful 
than principles Gibbon. 4. Thee, phraseology with 
which English preaching had been so long encum- 
bered Stanley, Specimens of c. or imaginary foliage 
Sis G. Scott. Phr. The c, 1 that which is c. Hence 
Conventionally adv. 

Conventlonali8m(k^ive*n/dnftliz’m). 1837. 
[ f. prec. + -ism.] 1. Adherence to or regard for 
that which is conventional (in conduct, thought, 
or art). a. (with a and pi.) Anything that is 
merely conventional; a conventional principle. 
Idea, usage, or practice, 
s. The incubus of c. Ht. Martineau. 
Conventionalist (k^nvenj^n&list). 1801. 
[f. as prec. + -ist.] x. A member or supporter 
of a Convention. a. One who follows conven- 
tional usage 1846. 

Conventionality (kJnvenJonjedrti). 1834. 
ff. as prec. + -I TV. J x. The quality or state of 
being conventional; conventional character or 
style; obedience to mere convention 184a. a. 
A conventional thing or practice. 
Conventionalize^- jfn^ veT ifanfilaiz) ,v. 1854 . 
ff. as prec. +-IZE.] tram. To make conven- 
tional; to bring under conventional rules; in Art, 
to treat conventionally, represent in a conven- 
tional manner. Hence Convemtionalizatioii. 

Conventionary (kffnve’njbn&ri), a. and sb. 
1602. [ad. med.L. conventionarius.] 1. Ap- 
plied to tenants and tenure on terms originally 
fixed by convention (see Convention 11. 1) as 
distinguished from custom, a. sb, A c. tenant 
or tenure 1828. 

Conventionist (k^nvenfanist). 1768, [See 
-ist. J i. A member of a convention 1823. ta. 
One who enters into a contract. Sterne, 
Conventual (k^nve-nti«a.l),fl. and sb. ME. 
(ad. L. conventualis, f. conventus Convent. ] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to a religious convent ; 
characteristic of a convent. 

In c. garb Prescott. The c. discipline of prose 
Lowell. Hence Conve*ntually adv. 

B. sb 1. A member of a convent x6xx. a. A 
member of that branch of the Franciscan 01 der 
which lives in large convents and follows a 
mitigated rule; disL from the Observants 1533. 

Converge (k/uvaMdg), v. 1691. [ad. late 
L. converge re, f. con- + verge re. ] 1. intr. To 
tend to meet in a point; to approach nearer 
together. The opposite of diverge. Also fig . 
a. Math, To approximate in the sum of its 
terms toward a definite limit 1796. 3. tram. 

To cause to come together 1768. 

1. The sides of the Ship c. into an Angle 169s. fig. 
Every circumstance converges to the same effect on 
(he mind Hallaic. 3. Power of converging the optic 
axes 1863. 

Convergence (k/nvSudgens). 1713. [f. 
Convergent, j x. The action or fact of con- 
verging; movement toward or terminating in 
the same point. ALo fig. and tram/, a. Math, 
Of convergent senes or fractions 1858. 

1. In the metropolis of commerce the point of c. was 
the Exchange Macaulay, fig, C. of effort La was. 

Conve rgency. 1709. [f. as prec.] x. Con- 
vergent quality. a. «* Convergence 1791. 
Convergent (k^nvaud^nt), a, 1727. [ad. 
L. convergent cm ; see CONVERGE.] x. Inclining 
towards each other, or towards a common point 
of meeting; tending to meet in a point or 
focus. Also fig. and tram/. a. Math. — Con- 
verging a. 1816. 

s. Rays [of light] may be either divergent, parallel, 
or c. Tyndall. A c. attack 186a. 

ConveTgine rved, a, [irreg. f. convergenti-, 
comb. f. L .convergentem.] Bot , 'When the ribs 
of a leaf describe a curve and meet at the point ' 

( Trcas . Bot. x866). 

Converging (k£nv3*jd£ig),///. a, 1797. [f. 
Converge v.l x. —Convergent 1. 1776. a. 
Math, Applied to an infinite series of terms, 
the sum of which, beginning with the first, con* 
timidly approximates towards a definite limit 
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as more and more are taken 1707. $• Causing 
convergence 1833. 

j. The gathering or 6 power of any glass. Hence 
Conve*rgingly adv. 

Conversable (kjfavSusAb’l), a, (erron. 
-ible.) 1598. [a. F., ad. med.L. conversabilis, 
f. conversari. 1 n X7th c. conversable. ] x • That 
may be conversed with (see Converse v.)\ 
pleasant in conversation; disposed to converse, 
a. Of or pertaining to social converse 1631. 

a The evening was quiet and c. Hence Coa- 
ve*rmableneas, & quality. Conve*raably adv. 
Conversance (kp-avaisAns). 1609. [f. Con- 
versant; see ANCE.J The state or quality of 
being conversant. So Co*nveraancy. 
Conversant (kp-nysuskut). ME. [a. OF. 

L. conversantem , conversari . Orig. conversant,] 
A. adk (usu. predicative). +1. Dwelling 
habitually or frequently in a place, a. Having 
familiar intercourse with, t in, ^ among, t about 
ME. 8. Occupied in, ^ about, fupon; having 
to do with ME. 4. Versed in; familiar with 
1573. tjfr Frequentlyoccurring; familiar-1651. 

a. C. with women Steels, with Heaven Co wrsR. 
Conuersant in princes courtes Barkt. 3. C. in studies 
Bacon, with manor men'saflairs M ilt., about language 
Whatsly. 4. C in the Scriptures Bacon, with ques- 
tions of finance Lecky. 

+B. sb. Onewho is Intimate withanother-1680. 
Conversation (k/mvois^i'Jon). ME. [a. OF. ; 
see Converse v.] tx. The action of living or 
havi ng one's being in or among. Also fig, -1705 . 
ta. The action of consorting with others; living 
together; commerce, society, intimacy -1770. 
3. Sexual intimacy 151 x. t4 .fig. Occupation 

with things; intimacy with a matter -1721. tfi. 
Circle of acquaintance, society -171a. 6. Be- 

haviour, manner of life (arch.) ME. 7. Inter- 
changeof thought and words; familiardiscourse 
or talk 1580; a talk 1694. +8. An 'At Home' 

-1787. 9. (In full c. piece ) : A kind of genre 

painting representing a group of figures. H. 
Walpole. Uio. ~ Conversion ME. 

1. For our conuersatiou is in heauen Phil. liL so. 

3. Criminal e. (abbrev. to cnm. con.)i adultery. 

4. Out of. .much c. in books 1626. C. with Antiquity 

1702. 6. To hun that ordereth his eonuersation aright 

Ps. L 23. 7. To lead the c. Johnson. 8. Lady Pomfret 
has a charming e. once a week H. Walpole. 

Hence Conversa'tional a. ready to converse; 
addicted to c.| or, belonging to. or proper toe. Con- 
versationaliet, Conversationist, one who ex- 
cels in c. Conversationally adv. tConversa'- 
tloned ppL a. behaved. Beaum. fit Fl. 

Conversative (k/nvovisfitiv), a . rare. 1631. 
[fi L. con vers a l- ppl. stem; see Converse and 
-1VE.] tSociable; talkative, 

II Conversazione (k^nvajscetsi^-nO. PI. 

-onl (-da*ni), now usu. -ones. 1740. [a.It.] Ox. 
In Italy, an evening assembly for conversation, 
and recreation, ta. In England, an ‘At Home’. 
Cf. Conversation 8. -1823. 3. A soirle or 

other assembly of an intellectual character, In 
connexion with literature, art, or science 1792. 

z. A c., a sort of assembly at the principal people's 
I houses, full of 1 cannot tell what Gray, 

Converse (k/nv5\xs), v. ME. [a. F. eon- 
1 1 terser m late L. conversare : — L. conversari ; 
middle voice of rare conversare, freq. of con- 
vert ere. The sense * talk with ' is recent in Fr. 
and Eng.] fx. intr. To move about, live in 
(on, upon), among (with) -1727. ta* To consort, 
keep company; to be familiar with -18x9. 3. 

To be engaged in; to have to do with ; to be con- 
versant with. Obs. exc. as fig. 1586. t4* To 

interchange ideas with, by speech or writing 
or otherwise -177 x, 5. spec. 4 To convey the 
thoughts reciprocally in talk ’ ( } . ) ; to talk with. 
The ordinary current sense. 16x5. 

z. Cetaceous Fishes which c chiefly in the northern 
Sea Ray. a. Milt, P. L . il 184. They may lawfully 
c. together as man and wife 1656. 3. A man . . who 

has conversed, not only with books, but with lawyers 
and merchants .. statesmen and princes Macaulay. 

4. Like ships at sea, they must c. by signals Db Foe. 

5. You sre cheerful, and love to c. upon death Southey. 
Hence Conve*rser, 

Converse (kp-nvws), sb. 1 1604. [f. prec. ; 
orig. stressed like the vb.] x. — Conversa- 
tion a, 3. Obs. exc. in certain expressions now 
referred to 3. x6io. ta. — CONVERSATION 4. 
-17*7. 8* " Conversation 7. Now poet. 

or rket. 1604. 4. Spiritual or mental com- 

munion 1668. +§* Manner of life ->1702. 
z. G with the world will do more for you Disraeli. 
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3. Sweet is thy c. to each Social ear Pope. 4. With 
Nature here high c. hold Shsnbtone. 
t Convene, a. 1 and sb. 2 ME. [a. F. convcrs, 
ad. L, conversus (also used).] adj. Converted 
in mind or feeling. ME, only. sb. A lay member 
of a convent -1691. 

Converse (kf-nvais), a. 2 and sb. * 1570. 
[ad. L. conversus ; ace Convert v.] 

A. adj. Turned round; opposite or contrary 
in direction or action 1794. 

The c. arts of destruction and defence Burton. 
Hence Conve'raely adv. 

B. sb. i. gen. A form of words derived from 
another by the transposition of two antithetical 
members; a thing or action which Is the exact 
opposite of another 1786. a. Math. (One pro- 
position is the c. of another, when the datum 
and conclusion of the one are respectively taken 
as the conclusion and datum of the other.) 1570. 
3. Logic . A converted proposition : formerly ap- 
plied to the Convertend, but now usually to 
that which results from conversion 1827. 

1. What we gain in power is lost in time ; and the 
c. Emerson, a The 8 proposition being the conuerse 
of the fourth Billingsley. 3. The absolute quantity 
of the C. must be exactly equal to that of the Con- 
vertend Sir W. Hamilton. 

Conversible (k^uva-jsib’l), a. 1660. [ad. 
late L. conversibilis , f. con vers- ppl. stem; see 
Convert v. and -ble J Capable of being con- 
verted or transposed, fl See also Conversable. 

Conversion (k^nvaujon). ME. [a. F. f ad. 
L. converstoncm, f. converters, see Convert v,] 

I. +1. The action of converting; rotation 
-1726; turning -1712; returning -1682. 2. 

Transposition, inversion; spec, in l-ogic, the 
transposition of the subject and predicate of a 
proposition to form a new proposition 1551. 8* 
Math . The substitution of the difference of ante- 
cedent and consequent for the consequent in 
each of the ratios forming a proportion, ? Obs. 
1570. 4. Law. The action of (wrongfully) con- 

verting something to one's own use 1615. 

1. The c. of the needle to the north Sir T. Browne. 
4 There may be a trover and no c., if he keep and 
lay up the goods, for the Owner Coke. 

IL i. The action of converting, or fact of be- 
ing converted, to a religion, a belief, or opinion; 
spec, to Christianity ME. a. Theol. The turn- 
ing of sinners to God; a spiritual change from 
sinfulness to a religious life ME 8* Change of 
form or properties, condition, or function 1549. 
Hence in many techn. uses in Manuf. t4 +Mil. 
A change of front to a flank -1863. 

z. The conuersion of the gentyles Eden. a See 
how God wrought for my conuersion Greene, 3. 
Not by conuersion of the Godhead into flesh B%. 
Com. Prayer. The c. of a muzzle-loader 1874. 

UL ti* Translation; a translation, version 
-1653. a. Math. Change of a number or quan- 
tity into another denomination 1557. 8* Sub- 

stitution of or exchange for something else 1607. 
b. spec, in Law. The operation of converting 
property (see Convert III. 2) 1788. 

3. The c. of the four per cents into three and a half 
per cents was facilitated i8a6. b. The usual trusts 
tor sale and c. (mod.). 

Conversive (k/nv5\isiv), a. 1607. [a. F. 
conversif, f. convers- ppl. stem; see Convert 
v. and -1 ve.] x. Having the power or function 
of conversion 1655. a. Convertible 1864. Hence 
tConveralvely adv. conversely. 

Convert (kJnvSut), v. ME. [a. OF. con- 
verter s— pop. L. * convert ire, for d.L. converters, 
f, con- + vertere.] 

I. ti. tram. To turn about, direct rejl. » To 
turn (intr.) -1738. Also ffig. ta. tram. To 
turn back -1633. 8* tTo invert, transpose 

-1551. b. Logic. To transpose the terms of (a 
proposition) by Conversion 1638, ^4. fig. To 

reverse the course of; pa. pple . m opposite, con- 
trary -1703. 5. To turn or apply to (another 

use), to divert: spec* in Law, wrongfully to ap- 
propriate and apply to (one’s own use). (Cf. 
Conversion I. 4.) 148a 

z. Priests . . who usually in their Sacrifices . . C them- 
selves unto the East Sit T. Browne. 5. Receiuoura 
of his Teuenues . . conuerted the same to their owne 
stnguler profit 1542. 

H. ti. tram. To turn in mind, feeling, or 
conduct -1577; intr. to turn from a course of 
conduct, etc. -1600. a. tram . To cause to turn 
to a religion, belief, or opinion; spec, to bring 
to Christianity ME. Also t intr. 8- Theol. To 

(<n) (win). { (Fr, faire). 6 (fir, firm, garth). 
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cause to turn from a sinful to a 'religious life 
ME. Also t intr. 4. To turn into something 
different; to transform; to change in character 
or function; also fintr, ME. 

' 1. Blessid be Lov^that can thus folk c. Chauckr. 
intr. When thou from youth conuertest Shakb. So tin, 
xi. a. par was conuerted thusand flue ME. 3. Rather 
that he should be conuerted and Hue Bit. Com . Prayer. 
4. That still lessens The sorrow, and converts it nigh 
to joy Milt. Sams . 1564 To c. the Enfield rifle into 
a breech-loader 1874. in Rugby football, to kick a 
goal from (a try) 1896. 

III. 1. To change by substituting an equiva- 
lent ; \sfec. to translate -*1651. a. Law , To 

change the quality of property, as from real to 
personal, joint to separate, or vict vend 1793. 
«. To c. goods into money Smiles. 

Convert (kp*nvojt). 1561. pabbrev. for con- 
verted ; influenced by Converse jA 1 ] 

+A. adj. t. Brought over to a religious faith, 
a. C, brother, sister s * Converse sb. 2 -1693. 

B. sb . A person brought over to any religious 
faith, or ( transf ) to any opinion, party, etc. 1561. 

Convertend (kp'nvaitend). 1837. [ad. L. 
eonvertendus. J Logic The proposition as it 
stands before conversion ; opp. to converse . 
Converter (kjfnvSjtdJ). Also xrron. -tor. 
1533. L f Convert v. + -ER 1 .] 1. One who 

makes converts 1570. a. One who converts (see 
Convert v.\ 1533. 3. That which converts : in 
Steel Afanuf . , a retort, made of iron and lined 
with some refractoiy material (usually ganister), 
in which pig-iron is converted into steel by the 
Bessemer process; see Bessemer, 
Convertible (k^nvoutib’l), a. (sb.) ME. [a. 
F , ad. late L. convertibility see Convert v.) 
x. That may be converted; interchangeable, 
a. Capable of being turned to a particular use or 
purpose 18x8. 3. Capable of being turned into 
something else; capable of being changed in 
form, condition, or qualities 1533. 4. Capable 

of being converted by exchange into property of 
another kind 1834 5- As ** C. things 

or terms 1615. 

x. [Those who] put prelacy and popery together ns 
terms c. Swift. 3. A rogue alive to the ludicrous is 
still c. Emrrson. Heat is c. into electricity Huxley. 
4. By rendering paper money c. into metallic currency 
Ht. M asti neau. Hence Conve rtibrlity.c. quality. 
Conve*rtibly ado. 

Convertite (kynvaitnt). arch. 1565. [f. 
Convert v, or sb. Revived in 19th c.] A (pro- 
fessed) convert to religion; spec . a reformed 
Magdalen Also transf - 
Convex (k^ nveks). 1571. [ad. L. convexus 
( -■= convectus , pa. pple. of convehere. By Milton, 
and occas. since, stressed conve’x.] 

A. adj. Having a curvature that bulges to- 
wards the point of observation; the reverse of 
concave . 

The convexe or out-bowed side of a vessell Bp. Hall. 
The light is made by a c. glass or lens to converge to 
one point or focus N. Arnott. 

B. sb. [the adj. used el lift.] ti. A convex 
body or surface -1796. 9. A convex glass or lens 
170 5. 

x, la circuit to the uttermost c. Of this great round 
Milt. P, L. 

Hence Convex v. rare , to make c. I intr , to bow 
ei bend convcxly. Convexed ppl. a. made in a c 
form. tConve*xedly, Co'nvexly ados, in a c. 
fur in or manner. Convexneea, C. quality. 

Convexity (k^nve kslti). 1600. [ad. L. con- 
vexitas, f. convex* s\ cf. F„ convex ite.) x. The 

condition of being convex ; outward bulging 
1605. 9. A convex curve, surface, side, or part, 

x. The finiteness ot c. of heaven Bacon. 

Convexo- (k^nve’kso). In comb. = Con- 
vexly, convex and — , as in c.»concave, convex 
on one side and concave on the other; of the 
form of a meniscus; c.-convex # convex on both 
sides; c.-plane, convex on one side and flat on 
the other * olano-c . 

Convey (Itfnvri ), v. ME. [a. OF. con-, cun - 
veier, now convoy or, f. L. con~ + OF. veie, vote 
L. via way. Cf. Convoy.] t». trans. To 
Convoy, escort -1710. ta. To lead, conduct; 
also//. -1713* 3« To transport, cany, take 

from one place to another ME. t4* To take 
away, remove, tsp. clandestinely -1697; hence. 
e*phem. to steal -1753- +«/• -1697* 5. To 

lead or conduct as a channel or medium i6ox, 
0. fTo transmit, or cause to pass -1741 ; esp. 
to communicate, impart (an idea, benefit, etc.) 
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ME.; hence, to express in words 1576. 7. To 

transfer, as property, to another; now only in 
Law, to transfer by deed or legal process; also 
absol. 1495. t8. To bring down, derive -1606. 
+9. To conduct (an affair) ; to manage with 
privacy or craft -1661. 

3. Luggage conveyed by these coaches will be 
chargedfor (mod. i. 4 Merry IV. 1. iii. 31. lesus 
had conueyed himself away John v. 13. 5. Thro 1 

reeden Pipes c. the Golden Flood Dryden. To c the 
impressions of sound 1854. 6. To c. a lesson 1766, 

Thoughts to one another South. 7. The cost of 
conveying a small estate 1863. 9. Lear l ii, 100. 

Hence ^Convey sb. conveyance ? a Convoy. Con- 
veyable a. that may be conveyed Conveyal, 
the act of conveying, conveyance. 

Conveyance (kfJnv<n 4ns). 1503. [f. prec.] 
ti. Convoying -1604. 9. The action of convey- 
ing, or transporting; carriage 1590. 8* Furtive 

carrying off; stealing 1536 4. The communi- 
cating (of a thing to any one) 166a. 5. Trans- 
mission, transference 1646. 6. Law. The trans- 

ference of (esp. real) property from one person to 
another by aeed or writing 1533; the instrument 
of transfer 1576. 7. The conveying of anything 

by a channel or medium 1 577. t8. The convey- 

ing of meaning by words ; hence, style -1775. 
tg. Management; esp. skilful, or cunning, man- 
agement -1704; an artifice -1641. 10. A con- 

ducting way, passage, etc. 154a. xz. A means 
of transport from place to place 1598. tin, 
fig. A ' vehicle ’ (of thought, etc.) -1841 
x. Oth. 1. iii. a 86. a. Arrangements for the c. of 
money 1870. 3. The simile.. is stolen trom Cowley, 

however little worth the trouble of c. Johnson. 6 
Covenous and fraudulent.. con veyaunces .as well of 
landes. .as of goodes and catals 1571. Haml v. i. 
1 19. 7. C. by Condit or pumpe 1577. 9. A pretty 

slip-skin c. Milt. xo. Cor. v. 1. 54. zx. The steam- 
packet is a beastly c. Disraeli. 

Conveyancer (k^nv^-finsaj). 1623. [ f. prec. ; 
see -er 1 x.J One who or that which conveys; 
esp. a lawyer who practises conveyancing. 
Conveyancing (k^nvri-&nsiq>,r£/.j£. 1676. 
[f. as prec. + -ING Kj fi. Deceitful contrivance 
-1690. 9. The drawing of deeds and other in- 

struments for the transference of property from 
one person to another ; the branch of the law 
which deals with titles and their transference 
1714. 

Conveyer (k^hv^-ai). 1513. [f. Convey v. 
+ -er ] x. One that conveys, carries, or trans- 
mits, ta. A light-fingered thief. Rich. II, iv. 

317. 3* One who transfers property 1647. 

4. That which conveys, or transmits; spec . any 
mechanical contrivance for conveying grain in 
a mill, timber in a saw-mill, etc. 1880. var, 
Conveyor (in senses 3, 4). 
f Con vi -date, v. 1604. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
conviciari , f. convicium.) trans . To revile, 
slander, rail at -1646. So tConvl*clatory, 
fConvi'cious adjs. railing; reproachful. 
fConvici-nity. nonce-wd. [See Con-.] Vi- 
cinity to each other. Warton. 

Convict (kjfcivi-kt), ppl. a . ME. [ad. L. 
convict us pa. pple. ; see Convince.] pcs. pple. 
and adj. 1. Proved or pronounced guilty. 9. 
Overcome ME. 

C. of having four Wives at one and the fame time 

Cotton. 

Convict (kynvikt), sb. 1530. [C prec.] l. 
One judicially convicted of a criminal offence 
(arch.), a. j fee. A criminal serving a sentence 
of penal servitude 1786. Also attrib , 
a. Escape of a c. from Dartmoor (mod.). 

Convict (kffavi kt), v. ME, [f. L. convict - 
ppl, stem; sec Convince. Cf. Conyict ppl. 
a . ) z. trans. To prove to be guilty, or in the 
wrong; esp. by judicial procedure. Also absol. 
1841. ta. To demonstrate or prove -1656, 3. 
To bring conviction home to (a person) 1526. 

To disprove, refute (arch.) 1594, tfi. To 
overcome -1607. 

x. No englishman should be conuicted except by 
English Judges Bowel. Convicted of want of sensi- 
bility Morley. 3. They ..being conuicted by their 
owne conscience, went out one by one John vfli. 9. 
4 Which conceit being already convicted, not only 
by Scaliger, etc. Sib T. Browne, 5. John m. Iv. a. 
Hence Convi'ctable, -lble a . (rare). 

Conviction (k^nvikjan). 1491. [ad. L. con- 
vict ionemy see Convince.] i. Legal proof or 
declaration of guilt; the fact or condition of being 
convicted. ta. Demon at ration, proof -1647. 
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tg. Confutation -1661. f4* Detection and ex- 
posure -1794. 5. The act of convincing 1664. 

6. The condition of being convinced ; settled 
persuasion 1699. 7. A settled persuasion 1841 . 

8 . Theol. The fact or condition of being con- 
victed or convinced of sin 1675. 

x. Summary convictions, without the intervention of 
a jury W. Bell. 4. Further reproof and c. of the 
Roman errors Jer. Taylor. 5. The C. of those who 
are either of a contrary opinion ..or who are In doubt 
What kly. 4. A painful c> ofh is defects Johnson. 
Phr. To carry c. 8 . My soul was at that very time 
groaning under deep convictions x8ax. 

ConvicUsm (kp-nvikti zm). 1864. [f. Con- 
vict j A + -ism. j The system of penal settle- 
ments for convicts, b. The convict class or body, 
b. The invasion of c. from Swan River x868. 
Convictive (k/JnvTktiv), a. 1619. [f. L. 

convict - ppl. stem (see Convince) +-IVE. ^Hav- 
ing power to produce conviction, 

The c. answer of Christ Bp. Hall, Hence Con- 
vixtlve-ly adv n -ness. 

Convictor fk^nvi-ktci, -pi). 1647. [a. L., f. 
convive re.) A table companion; a commoner, 
Convince (k^nvi'ns), v . 1530. [ad. L. con- 
vine ere, f. con- + vs n cere.) 

I. ts. To overcome, vanquish. Also absol. 
-1633. t9. Fo overcome in argument; to con- 
fute' -1708. jl To bring to acknowledge the 
truth of\ to satisfy by argument or evidence, 
lu pass.. To be brought to a full conviction. 
(~ Convict 3.) 1632. 

x. Mach, l vu. 64. a. There was none ofyou that 
conuinced lob, or that answered his words Job xxxiL 
is. 3. 1 am convinced. .and have nothing more to 
object Jowett. To c. of a mistake 1797, ot sin 1648. 

n. ti. ~ Convict v . x. -1776. te. « Con- 
vict 2. -1730. ts- - Convict 4. -1625. 

x. Which of you conuinceth mee of sin John viii. 46. 
a. This may be easily convinced ns false Salkkld. 
3. God neucr wrought Miracle to conuince Atheisme, 
because his Ordinary Works conuince it Bacon. 
Hence Convinced ppl .a. brought to a state of con- 
viction. Convl'ncement, conviction. ConvPncer 
(rare). Convi'ncing-ly adv., -ness, c. quality. 
tConvI'ncive a. having the power of convincing 
(rare). 

Convindble (k^nvrnsib’l), a. T643. [ad. L. 
convincibilis (Isidore).] I. Capable of being 
tconvicted or convinced +9. Of convincing 
power 1647. 

tConvI’val. 1615. [ad. L. convivalis, f. con- 
viva .] adj — Convivial -1755 sb A guest 
1615. 

J) Convive (kdfiWV, kpmvaiv), sb. 1648. [a. 
F., ad. L. conviva . | One who feasts with 
others; a fellow-banqueter Hence *f*Co*nvive 
v. to feast together (rare). 

Convivial (k^nvi-vikl\ a. 1668. [nd.L .con- 
vivialis, f. convivium ; cf. Convival.] x. Of 
or belonging to a feast or banquet; festive 9. 
Fond of feasting and good company, jovial 1784. 

1. Which feasts c. meeting* we did name Denham. 
a. The plump c. parson Cowpeo. Hence Convi*- 
vialiat, a person of c. habits. Convhvially adv. 
Conviviality (k^nvlvi,8e llti). 1791. [f. at 
prec.] Convivial quality; the enjoyment of 
festive society, festivity; convivial spirit. 

His [Pope's] disqualifications for the coarsest forms 
of c. L. Stephen. 

Co*nvocate, ppl. a. 153a. [ad. L. convocatus ; 
see next. J pa. pple. and adj. Convocated (arch. 
and poet. ). 

Convocate (kp*nvtik^t), v. 1540. [f. L .ton- 
vocal - ppl stem ; see Convoke, ] trans To 
call or summon together (arch.) 

Convocation (kpnwto'jan). ME. [ad. L. 

convocations. ] 1. The action of calling to- 

gether or assembling by summons, 9. An as- 
sembly of persons thus convoked ME* 8* <£*/• 
Ch, A provincial synod, constituted by statute 
and called together to deliberate on ecclesias- 
tical matters ME. 4. At Oxford : The great 
legislative assembly of the University, consist- 
ing of all qualified members of the degree of 
M.A. ; a meeting of this body 1577. 

t, The c. of the Army 1678, 1. Ana m the first day 
there shalbe an holy conuocation See, xil. i& 3. They 
[the Thirty-nine Article*] were made at three several 
Convocations Seldom. Comb . C.*house, the place 
where a c. meets ; the Assembly itself, Hence Con* 
vocational a. of, belonging to, or of the nature of, 
a c. Convocmtftonist, a supporter of C. 
Convoke (kfnvfa'k), •>. 1598. [ad. F. tm- 
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CONVOLUTE 

voquer, ad. L. convocare. ] tram. To call to- 
gether ; to bring together by summons. Also fig. 

For five years afterwards the Queen did not c. 
Parliament Hallam. 

Convolute (k$rnv*1i«t), a. 1794. [&<*. L. 
convolutus pa. pple.; see Convolve.] i. Bot. 
Coiled laterally upon itself, as a leaf in the bud. 
9. gen. Rolled or folded together; having con- 
volutions 1874. Also as sb. So Convolute v. 
rare, to coil up; intr. to wind about. Con- 
voluted ppl, a . coiled, twisted, or sinuous ; ex- 
hibiting convolutions. 

Convolution (kpnvjlitfjan). 1545. [f. L. 
aonvolut- ppL stem; see Convolve.] 1. The 
action of coiling, twisting, or winding together; 
the condition of being convoluted 1597. 9. A 

fold, twist, turn, winding, sinuosity (of any- 
thing rolled or coiled up) 1545. 3. Anat. Each 

of the sinuous folds of the cerebrum 1615. 

s. Toss'd wide around, O'er the calm sky, Ih c. swift 
Thomson. 

Convolve (k^ny^-lv), v. 1599. [ad. L. con- 
volvere , f. con- ■+■ volvere. J +1. tram . To enclose 
in folds -1794. *• To roll together, coil, twist 

1650. 3. intr. To revolve together 1808. 

a. Then Satan first knew pain, And writh'd him to 
and fro convolved Milt. P . L. vi. 339. 

Convolvulaceous (k^nv^lvidl^-Jos). 1847 

If. mod.L. Convolvulace a*.] Bot . Oi or belong- 
ing to the natural order Convolvulace* , of which 
Convolvulus is the typical genus. 

Convo-lvulin. 1850. [f. Convolvulus* 
■IN. J Chem. A glucoside, C 31 H w O| 6 , obtained 
from the rhizome of Convolvulus Schiedanus , 
the officinal jalap-root. 

Hence Convolvull'nic acid, also called Con- 
vo*lvulic f CnHfliOig, a product of the action of 
fixed alkalis upon c. 

Convolvulus (kffnvp*lvi/fl£?s). PI. -luses, 

rarely -li. 1551. fa. I-., f. convolvers.] Bot. A 
large genus of plants, having slender twining 
stems and trumpet-shaped Sowers, including 
the English Bindwelds. 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses That coil'd 
around the stately stems Tennyson. 

Convoy (kjfrivoi*), v. trans. ME. [a. F. 
eonvoyer * It. conviare : see Convey. J 1. To 
escort. a. To escort with, or as, an armed 
force, either by sea or land, for protection X559. 
+3- To convey, carry (lit, and fig.) -1703. ^4. 

To manage. Sc. -1662. 

1. To c Miss Bellenden home Scott, a. The 
squadron, .which convoyed the homeward trade in 
the next autumn J. K. Laughton. Hence fCon- 
voyance, artful management ; conveyance. Con- j 
voyer, one that convoys | a guides a convoy-ship, 

Convoy (kynvoi), sb. 1500. [a. F. convoi , 
f. convoyer\ see prec. ) +1. Conduct (of oneself 
or of affairs). Sc. -1599. 9. The act of escort- 

ing, for honour, guidance, or protection 1557. 
3. An escort 1523. 4. A protecting escort ; esp. 

ships of war 1596. +5. A guide -1726. 6. A 

thing that conducts, a channel, way, etc.; spec. 
a clog or brake for conducting a vehicle down 
an incline 1764. 7. An individual or company 

under escort; a supply of ammunition or pro- 
visions, or a fleet of merchant ships, under 
escort 1577. Also at/rib. 

a. Your C. make* the dangerous Way secure Day. 
DEM. 3. Heavie funeral* and convoies of the dead 
Holland. 4- And with a c. send him safe away 
Dkyden. 7. A c. of biead 17x0, of mules laden with 
merchandise 1827, of Merchant-ships 1743- 

Convulse (k£nvr*ls), v . 1643. [f. L. con- 
1 mis- ppl, stem of con ve Here, f. con- + vellere to 
pluck, pull, tear. ] x. trans. To shake violently; 
to agitate or disturb. 9. Path. To affect with 
violent involuntary contractions of the muscles, 
so as to agitate tne limbs or the whole body; 
to throw into convulsions. (Chiefly in /««.) i68x. 
3. intr . To become convulsed 1684. 

1. To., be convulst and tremble at the name of 
death Sts T. Browne. a Convulsing them with 
irresistible laughter Johnson. Hence Convul90x£. 
convulsion (rar t\ Convu’lsing ly ado. 

Convulsion (W nvtrljon). 1585. [ad.L.*?»- 
vulsionem\ see prec.] + 1. The actionof wrench- 
ing, or oondition of being wrenched -1895, Also 
%jfg. 9. Path. ta. Cramp; tetanus -177*- 
(usually pi.) An affection marked by irregular 
contractions or spasms of the muscles, alter- 
nating with relaxation 1650. 8- Violent social, 
political, or physical disturbance 1643. 

s. These two massy pillars With horrible c. to and 
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fro He tugged, he shook Milt, Sams, 1649, t, Ac 
of the whole kingdom 1769. Earthquakes, volcanos, 
and convulsions Sullivan. Hence Convu*laionai 
a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of c. {rare). 

Convulsionary (tynv*rlj;mfiri). 1741. [f. 
prec.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, affected with, or marked 
by convulsion (lit. and Jig.) 1798. b. Pertain- 
ing to the Convulsionaries 18x4. 

C struggles Scott, b. The C. delusion 1874. 

B. sb. One of a number of Jansenist fanatics 
in France in the 18th century, who fell into con- 
vulsions, etc. , at the tomb of Francois de P&ris 
at St.-M6dard 1741. 

Convu-lsionisL 1865. [f. Convulsion + 
-1st.] x. » Convulsionary B. 9. Geol. — 
Catastrophist 18R0. 

Convulsive (k^nvtrlsiv), a. 1615. [f. L. 
convuls - ppL stem.] x. Of the nature of, or 

characterized by convulsion. Also fig, 9 . Af- 
fected with convulsion (lit, and fig) 1686. 3. 

Productive of convulsion 1700. 

1 .Jig. C. and perilous reforms 1855. 3. Nothing so 
. .c. to society, as the strain to keep things fixed 
Stanley. Hence Convu*laive-ly a/v a «ness. 

Cony, coney (k^u ni, kvni), sb . rl. conies 
(coneys). [ME. cuntn , a. OF. con(n)tn = conil 
: — 1 #. cuniculus rabbit. ] 1. A rabbit. Still used 
in the Statutes, and in Heraldry. 9. The fur 
of the rabbit. Now dial. ME. 8. In O.T. as 
tr. Heb. shdphdn , a small pachyderm ( Hyrax 
Syriacus ) ME. 4. Applied locally to the Cape 
Hyrax or Das, the Pica or Calling Hare (Lago- 
mys princeps), etc. 1555. +5- A dupe -1736. 

+0. Some kind of shell-fish ; e a cone 1782. b. 
The Nigger-fish (Rpinephelus punctatus) of the 
West Indies. 

3. The conies are but a feeble folk, yet they make 
their houses in the rocks Prov . xxx. 26. 

Comb.', tc.-c&tch, v. to dupe, gull; t-catcher; 
t-catchlng vbl.sb. and ppl. a. % -fish, the Burbot; 
•garth, a rabbit-warren 5 -wool, the fur of the rabbit. 

fCo-nyger, co-nynger. [ME. conyngerie, 
a. OF, coninilre — coni litre : — L. type cunicu- 
laria neut. pL] A rabbi t-warron -1701. 

Conylene (k^nilfn\ 1876. [f. Conia* 

-yl^-ene.] Chem. A liquid non-poisonous 
hydrocarbon, C,H U , having a pungent odour. 
|)Conyza (ktfnai'zAV ME. [L., a. Gr. te6w{a.] 
Bot. A genus of strong-smelling Composite 
plants, formerly including the Flea-banes. 

Coo (kiT,, v . 1670. [Echoic.] X. intr . To 
make the soft murmuring note characteristic of 
doves and pigeons. Also transf 9. To con- 
verse caressingly or amorously; usu. in phr. to 
bill and coo 18x6. 3. To utter by cooing 1798 ; 

to send to rest, etc. by cooing 1814. 

t. So, two kind turtles sit alone, and c. Dryden. 
trans/. He (the Baby] coos like a pigeon house 
Emerson. Hence Coo sb. a note of or as of doves 
or pigeons. Coo'er, one that coos. 

Co-O'bllgant. 1818. [See Co-.] One under 
joint-obligation. So Co-o*bligor,one who binds 
himself together with others. 

Co-occupant ; see Co-. 

Cooee, cooey (kfi-F, kfl*i), sb. 1790. The 
call (kuuuu\i' I) used as a signal by the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, and adopted by the colonists 
in the bush. Hence Coo'ee, coo'ey v, intr. to 
utter this cry. 

Cook (kuk), sb. [OE. c6c, ad. I*, copuus, 
late L, cocus , j One whose occupation is the 
preparation of food for the table ; see Cook v, 
Orig. always masculine. 

Comb . : c.-book, a cookery-book (U.S.)i -flah, 
-wrasse, the male of a species of Wrasse (Labrus 
mix tvs) 1 -house, Naut. a ship's galleys -maid, a 
maid who cooks, or assists the c. s -room, a kitchen, 
or ship's galley 1 -shop {orig. cook's shop), an 
eating-house. 

Cook (kuk), vA ME. [f. the sb.l Z. intr. 
To act as cook. (Now taken as absol. use of a.) 
9. trans. To prepare (food) ; to make fit for eat- 
ing by application of heat, as by boiling, baking, 
roasting, broiling, etc. x6ii. intr . (for refi.) 
x 857. 3, fig. Also with up 1588, b. To concoct 
1624. e. To manipulate, tamper with (coUoq) 
1636. 4. To * do for ’ (slang) 18x1. 

a. I will tel you.. how to c. him waltom. intr. 
These pears do not c. well {mod.). 3. b. We cooked 

up a bill for that purpose CHErrenr. C. Some falsified 
printed accounts, artfully cooked up Smollett. 4* b. 
Phr. To c. any ends goose 1 to *do fix'i to ruin or 
kill (lAmtr). Hence Coo'kable a. and sb. 


COOLLY 


fCook, vA 1599. [Echoic.] To utter the 
note of the cuckoo -1724. 

Cooker (ku-kai). 1884. [f. Cook vA + 
-kr l . ] 1. A stove for cooking; a vessel in which 
food is cooked. 9. A fruit, etc., that cooks well 
1887. 

Cookery (ku-kari). ME. [f. Cook sb. orvA 
■f-ERV a. J 1. The art or practice of cooking* 
ta. A product of the cook's art. North, ti 
A place for cooking; a kitchen, etc* -1837. 
Comb, c.-book, a book of receipts, etc.. In c. 

Cookie (ku ki). Sc. and U.S. 1730. [prob. 
a. Du. koekje (k*J*kye), dim. of koek cakeTj In 
Scotland, a baker’s plain bun ; in U.S., a small 
flat cake, with, or (locally) without, sweetening. 

Cooking-range : c£ Range sbA III. i. 

Coo kisH, a. rare, x6ix. [-ishI.] like 
a cook. 


Cool (k«l), a. [OE. edl OTeut. f. 

ha l- * L. gel- coltl; see Cold.] x. Moderately 
cold; neither warm nor disagreeably cold; pro- 
ducing or maintaining coolness; cooling. Also 
fig , 9. transf. Applied to analogous sensations; 
or to anything which produces them 1647. ta* 
fig. Chilled; dulling -ME. 4. Not affected by 
passion or emotion; unexcited; deliberate; 
calm OE 5. Deficient in ardour, interest, or 
zeal; wanting m cordiality 1593. 6. Calmly 

audacious or impudent in making a proposal or 
demand : said of persons and their actions 1835. 
7. colloq Applied to a large sum of money, to 
give emphasis to the amount xya 8. 

x. Vnder the coole shade of a Siccamore L. L. L. 
v. it 89. A c. dress {mod.), fig. Coole patience It ami. 

III. iv. 124. a. A c. taste 1800, scent 1647, colour 

{mod.). 4. Coole reason Midi. N. v. i. 6. A c. and 

steady fire 1798. Phr. In c. blood. 5. A c, friend 
Blackie, reception 1706. 6. Such a request was a 

trifle c. Black. 7. He had lost a c. hundred F isldingl 

Comb . : c.-headed having a c. head ; not easily 
excited in mind ; hence -hea'dednen ; c. tankard, 
a cooling drink, made of wine, water, lemon-juice^ 
spices, and borage. 

Cool (k*l), sbA ME. [f. Cool a.] I. That 
which is cool ; the cool part, place, time, thing, 
etc. fa. A cool breeze -1573. 3. Coolness*, 

also fig. ME. 

s. In the coole of the daye Gen. 111. 8. 3. Milu 

P.L. ix. 1 100. 

Cool fk«l), sb . 2 1858. [var. of COWL sbfi] 
Comm . A tub of butter, usually of 38 lb. 
Cool(k«2l) f v. \ OE. cSlian OTeut *kblfijan 
to be cold or cool, f. hSluz, see Cold a.) 
intr. To become cool or less hot. 9 ,jig, T# 

lose the heat of excitement or passion ; to be- 
come less zealous or ardent OE. •fb. Of things : 
To lose opportuneness. Shaks. 8. trans. To 
make cool ; to cause to become less bot ME. 
Also absol. 4. fig. To make less ardent or 
zealous ME. ; to deprive (a thing) of its oppor- 
tuneness 17x6. 

x. No fear lest Dinner coole Milt. P. L. v . 306. 9. 
Thou hast describ’d A hot friend cooling JuL C. IV. 
ii. 19. b. Aduantage^ which doth euer coole Itlf 
absence of the needer Cor. iv. i. 43. 3, To be throwae 
into the Thames, and coold . . like a Horse-shoo Merry 

IV. m. v. 12a. 4. Which cools the resolutions of the 
xealousest Prince x6yo. 

Phr. To c. one's keels (t hoofs)*, i.e, by rest, after 
walking; hence, ironically , to be kept standing or 
waiting. 


Cooler (k£*lai). 1575. [f. Cool v. +-KK.1 
x* Anything that cools or makes cool. a* A 
vessel in which anything is cooled ; esp. one 
used for cooling the wort in brewing 16x6. 3. 
U.S. (Thieves* slang.) A prison 1884. 
t Cooley* rare, — Cullis 1 . Mrs. Glass e. 
Coolie, cooly (k«*li). 1598. +1. A var. of 
hull or koll, an aboriginal tribcof Guzerat-1885. 
9. A native hired labourer or burden -carrier m 
India and China and elsewhere 16381. Also 
attrib as c. labour. Hence Coo*Ueiun, the c* 
system, the importation of coolies as labovrers. 
Cooling (ki5*Hi|) f vbl. sb. ME. [f. Cool v. 
+ -INO 1 .] The action of the vb. Cool. 

Comb. 1 c^-cup, a cup foe coding liquids, into which 
“ plunged another contaanng a heat-absorbing sub. 
stance, as a solution of ammonium mtrate t •floor, a 
large •hallow tank in which wort Is cooled. 

Cooling-card. arch. [Card sbfi r.] 
Something that dashes one's expectations. 
CooUflh (ktf lif ), a. 1759. Somewhat cooL 
Coolly (kfi*l|li), adv. 1580. [f.CooL «. + 
-LY*.] z. With coolness; without heat (lit. and 
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fig.). 9. T ndifferently ; without enthusiasm z6a6. 
8. With calm assurance 1844. 
s. To receive a proposition c. Macaulay. 
Coolness (kfldnes). OE. [f. as prec.] X. 
lit. The condition^ being or feeling cool. 9. 
fig. Freedom from exoitement 1651. 3. Want 

of fervour; absence of friendly warmth 1674. 
4. Calm assurance 1751. 

3. They parted with such c. towards each other, as 
ifthey scarce hoped to meet again Clarendon (J.). 

Coolth (kul]>). Now chiefly Joe. colloq. 
1547. ff. COOL a., after warmth.] Coolness. 
fCoo-ly, a. rare. 1594. [f. Cool sb. + -y 1 . 
Cool -1710. 

Coom (k/im), sb. 1587. [In senses i-a app 
var. of Culm. ? Two words.] z. Soot. Now 
Se . 9. Coal dust or refuse 1611. +3. The 
grease and dust from axles or bearings -1786. 
4. Saw-dust, etc. {dial.) 1811. 

Coomb 1, comb (kum). dial. OE. [?f. an 
OTeut type +kumbo-, *hummo-, by-form 
+humpo-, with general sense of hollowed-out 
receptacle.] + z. (OE. cumb.) A vessel, cup. 

fa. A brewing vat -1688. 3. A dry measure, 

equal to four bushels ME 
Coomb combe, comb (k«m). [OE. cumb 
masc. ‘small valley, hollow 1 , prob. of British 
origin; cf. Welsh cwm (kwmj, -cwm, -gu>m. 
But cf. prea] A deep hollow or valley; esp. one 
on the flank of a hill (local) Z674. 

Coon;k«n). 1839. [U.S.abbrev. of Racoon.] 
1. T he Racoon ( Procyon lot or), a. a. One of 
the old U.S. Whigs, who had the coon as an 
emblem Z848. b. A sly, knowing fellow i860. 

Phrases. {U.S. slang.) A gone c . : a person or 
thing that is in a hopeless case. A coons age: 
emphatic for * a long time 

Coontah, coontie (kunti, -ti). 185a. The 
name in U.S. of t species of cycad {Zamia in - 
tegrifolia ). found in the West Indies, Florida, 
etc. ; also of the arrowroot yielded by it. 

Coop (k£p), j^. 1 [ME. eupe, coufie basket; 
with Ger. cognates, doubtfully considered to 
be a. L. cupa cask. See Kipk. J +i. (ME, 
cupe, coupe , pi. -en.) A basket. 9. A cage or pen 
of basket-work or the like for coutining poultry, 
eta ME Also transf and fig. 3. A wicker- 
work basket used in catching fish; a Kipe Z469. 

a fig. Sunnebright honour pend in shamefull coupe 
Spenser. 

Coop, jA 2 , var. of Coup, a dung-cart. 

Coop (kfip), jA 3 1825. [?] A small heap, 
as of manure. 

Coop(kwp),v* 1563* [f. CoopjJ. 1 ] trans . 
To put or confine in a coop ; hence, to confine 
within a small space ; also c. up, in Z563. 

What J c. whole armies in our walls again Pope. 
They imagine that their souls are cooped and cabined 
in Burkk. 

•fCoop, v. 2 rare . 17... — Cooper vA 

Shaken tubs, .be new cooped Holland. 

Co-op (k^p-p). 1873. Colloq. abbrev. of 

Cooperative a ; often ellipL for c. store . 
Coopee, obs. f. Coupee. 

Cooper (ktf-paj), sb. ME. [app. of LG. 
origin, f. (ult ) cupa cask; see Coop. (Not a 
deriv. of coop , which app. has never meant 
'cask'.)] x. A craftsman who makes and re- 
pairs wooden vessels formed of staves and hoops, 
as casks, buckets, tubs. 9. One engaged in 
the trade of sampling and bottling wine ; a wine- 
cooper X502. 3. ?A six- (or twelve-) bottle 

basket, used in wme-cellars X817. 4. A drink 

composed half of stout and half of porter. (So 
called in London.) X871. 

3. Give me a roaring fire and a six bottle c. of 
claret T. L. Peacock. 

Cooper (k« pw),v. 1746. [f. Cooper jJ. 1] 
1. To make or repair (casks, etc.). 9. To put 
or stow in casks 1746. 3. intr To work as a 

cooper (Diets.), 4. To • do for * (slang) X85X. 

1. Coopered with brass hoops weather-tight 1834. 
Hence Coopering vbl. sb. the occupation of a cooper. 

Cooperage (kw pared,^). X714. [f. Cooper 

sb. 1 + -age. j a. A cooper’s workshop. 9. 
Cooper's work 1740. 3. Money payable for 

cooper’s work 1755. 

Co-operant (k^’pgrinO, <z. 1598. [ad. L. 

eooperantem ; see next.] Working together or 
to the same end. Also as sb. 

G factors of human progress A. M. Fairbairn. 
Hence Co-o*per&ncy, c. condition 1 fco-operation. 
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Co-operate (k<wp£reit), v. 1604. [f. L. co- 
operate ppL stem, f. co(m)~ (see Co-) + opera rt 
to work. J z. intr. To work together, act in 
conjunction {with another person or thing, to 
an end, or in a work). 9. intr. To practise 
economic co-operation 1830. 

x, Man .. cooperateth with man unto repentance 
Ussher. All things c. for the best Quarles. 

Co-operate (k<vperA), a. 1868. [ad. L. 
cooper at us ; cf. corporate. J Caused to co-operate; 
brought into co-operation. 

Co-operation (k op pur/i'/an). ME. [ad. L. 
cooperationem\ see Co-operate.] i. The ac- 
tion of co-operating; joint operation. 9. Pol. 
Econ . The combination of a number of persons, 
or of a community, for purposes of economic 
production or distribution. (As orig. used by 
Owen, the name contemplated communism.) 

x. Not Holpen by the G of Angels or Spirits Bacon. 
a. The essential characteristic of c. is a union of 
capital and labour Fawcett. Hence Co-opera*- 
tionist, one who practises or advocates c. 

Co-operative (k^per/uv), a . (sb.) 1603. 

1 f. L. cooperate ppl. stem; after operative .] 1. 
Working together or with others to the same 
end; pertaining to co-operation. 9. Pol. Econ . 
Pertaining to industrial co-operation z8az. 3. 
sb. A co-operatiomst; a member of a co-opera- 
tive society X829. 

z. Four great principles, .mutually c. Milman. a. C. 
soriety x a union of pei&ons for the pioduction or dis- 
tribution of goods, in which the profits are shareJ by 
all the contributing members. C. store \ a store or 
shop belonging to a c. society, where goods are sold 
at a moderate price, the profits, if any, being dis- 
tributed among the members and customers. 

Co-operator (kap-i^r^taj). 1600. [a. L. 
(Vulgate). J 1. One who co-operates with an- 
other or others. 9. A member of a co-opera- 
tive society 1863. 

x. They are .Co-operatours with God Barrow. 
Cooper's- wood. 1866. An Australian name 
for the wood of Red Ash {Alphitonia excelsa), 
and Victorian Hazel {Pomaderris ape tala). 

Coopery (kw-nari). X558. [f. Cooper sb. 
+ -Y*; see -ery.J Cooper’s work; a cooper's 
workshop; cooper’s ware. Also attrib. 

Basket, C., and Turnery Wares 169s. 

Co-opt (ktfp’pt),^. 1651. [ad. L. coop tare.] 
trans. To elect into a body by the votes of its 
existing members. 

These eight co-opted two more Stubbs. 
Co-Optate (kiiP'ptot), v. arch. 1693. [f. L. 
cooptat- ppL stem; see prec. J Now — Co-opt; 
tormerly, less definitely = To choose or elect to 
an office, into a body, etc. 

Co-optation (kfl^ptrPjan). X533. [ad. L. 
cooptat tonem: see Co-opt.] Election into a 
body by the votes of its existing members; for- 
merly, Election, choice, adoption. 

The first election and c. of a friend Howelu var. 
Co-o'ption. 

Co-ordain (k^,pid^*n), v. rare. 1679. [See 
Co-.] trans. To ordain together. So Co- 
ordarner. 

Co-o*rder, v. rare . 1678. [See Co-.] To 
arrange co-ordinately. 

Co-o*rdinal, a. X875. [See Co-.] Geom. 
Having (so many) co-ordinates. Cayley. 
Co-ordinate (k^iclindt). X641. [f. I,, co- 
+ ordinatus', cf. subordinate . In some senses 
Co- + Ordinate.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the same order; equal in rank 
{with): opp. to subordinate. In dram, used 
cp. of the clauses of a compound sentence, a. 
Involving co-ordinat on 1769. 

x. All these Churches are but C., not among them- 
selves Subordinate 1641. s. So complex and c. a 
movement 1876. Hence Co-OTdinately adv. 

B . sb. z. One who or that which is co-ordinate; 
unequal; a co-ordinate element X850. a. Math. 
Each of a system of two or more magnitudes 
used to define the position of a point, line, or 
plane, by reference to a fixed system of lines, 
points, etc. (Usually in pi.) X823. Also attrib . 

In the original system of Cartesian co-ordinates, the 
co-ordinates of a point (in a plane) are its distances 
from two fixed intersecting straight lines (the axes o/\ 
coordinates), the distance from each axis being 
measured in a direction parallel to the other axis. 
The co-ordinates are rectangular when the axes are 
at right angles { otherwise oblique. 

Hence applied to other systems; as Polar co-ordi- 
nates, co-ordinates defining a point <in a plane) by 
reference to a fixed line {initial line or axis ) and a 
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fixed point (< origin or pole) in that line 1 the co> 
ordinates of any point being the length of the straight 
line (radius vector ) drawn to it from the pole, and the 
angle which this line makes with the axis. 

Both systems have been applied by an extension to 
points in pace. 

Co-ordinate (kp^idin^t), v . 1655. [prob. 

f. Co- + L. ordinare ; cf. subordinate. ] 1, trans. 
To make co-ordinate; to place in the same 
order, rank, or division. 9. To place (things) 
in proper position relatively to each other and 
to the system of which they form parts X847. 
3. intr . (for rejl.) To act in combined order for 
the production of a particular result 1863. 

x. These two.. are not opposed, but co-ordinated 
1665. a. An omnipresent humanity co-ordinates all 
his [Shakspere's] faculties Emerson. So Co-o*rdl- 
native a. fco-ordinate 1 having the function of co- 
ordinating. Coordinator. 

Co-ordination (ko^zdinJi-Jan). 1605. [f. 
Co-ordinate v.) z. The action of co-ordi- 
nating; the condition of being co-ordinated or 
co ordinate; co-ordinate relation, a. Harmo- 
nious combination of agents or functions to- 
wards the production of a result; said esp. in 
Phys. of the combined action of a number of 
muscles in the production of certain complex 
movements Z855. 

x. What consent and c. there is in the leaves and 
parts of flowers Sir T Browne, a In each of these 
acts, the c. of a large number of muscular movements 
is required Carpenter. 

Co-o rganize, Co-ori*ginal, etc. ; sec Co-. 
Co-orthO‘gonal, a. Geom. [See Co-.] ■■ 
next. 

Co-orthotomlc (k0u,j?jj><ftp*mik), a. X884. 
[See Co-. J Geom. Cutting one another at right 
angles at each point of intersection, as circles. 

Co-ossify (k<?,p*sifoi), v. 1877. [See Co-.] 
To unite into one bone {trans. and intr.). Hence 
Co-ossification. 

Coot (ki?t). [ME. cote , coote, corresp. to Du. 
koet, of unkn. history. Not conn. w. Welsh 
cwt short.] 1. A name originally given vaguely 
to various swimming or diving birds; often to 
the Guillemot ( Ih ia troile). a. Later, the Bald 
Coot {Fulica atra, fam. Rail idle ), a web-footed 
bird, having the bill extended so as to form a 
broad white plate on the forehead (whence the 
epithet bald); in U.S., F. Americana 1440. 3. 

Locally applied to the Water-rail and Water- 
hen 1517. 4. fig. A silly person, simpleton 

{colloq.) 1848. 

a. The Brain-bald G Drayton. Phr. As bald 
{bare, black) as a c.\ as stupid as a C. 

Cooter (k«*t9i). X884. A Southern U.S. 

name of two tortoises, the Carolina Box-turtle 
{Cistudo Carolina ), and the 'Florida Cooter* 
{Chrysemys ccncinna), family Testudinidse. 
Cooth (k/ 7 J>). 1793. The Coal-fish. (Orkney 
Shetland.) 

Coo-tie, sb. Sc. A small wooden bowl or 
basin. Burns. 

Coo*tie, cooty, a. Sc, Having feathered 
legs. Burns. 

Co-owner. 1858. [See Co-.] A joint owner. 
+Cop, j£.I OE. [Cf. MLG. and Du. kop % 
MHG. &?/>/ beaker; also It cop pa, F. coupe. \ 
A drinking-vessel, a cup - 1520. Comb . : 
ambry, a closet for cups, eta ; -house, a house 
or room for cups, etc. 

Cop (kpp), sb. 2 [ OE. cofi , copp top ; cf. prec.] 
1. The top of anything; esp. of a hill -X599 ; a 
crest on the head of a bird -X787. ta. A round 
piece of wood within the top of a beehive 1609. 
3. Spinning. The conical ball of thread wound 
upon a spindle or tube in a spinning machine 
1795. 4. ?A heap, mound (dial.) x666. 5. A 

hedge-bank (dial.) x6oo. 0 . The central ridge 
of a butt of ploughed land (dial.) X859. 

x. Upon tho c. right of liu> hum he hade A werU^ 
and theron stood a tuft of here* Chaucer. 

Comb. 1 c.-bone, the knee-cap {dial. ) | -spinner, 
a machine combining the advantages of the throstle 
and the mule 1 -tube (see sense 3) 1 -waste, the waste 
cotton from the cops 1 -yarn, cotton yam tn cops. 
tCop(k^p), j 3.3 ME. only. [OE. -coppa masc* 
prob. f. same stem as prec, ; see Attbrcap, 
and Cobweb, ME. coppeweb. j A spider. 

Cop, sb.* slang \ 1859. [Cf. Cop r. a ] A 
policeman. 

Cop (kpp), v.l Now dial. X559. [f. CopjA 2 ] 


m (man), a (pass), an (laud), o (cut), f (Fr. chrf). 9 (ever), ai (/, eye), 9 (Fr. ean de vie), i (sit). 1 (Psych*). 9 (whet). ?(g*t). 
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i. trams . To pile up in a heap or mound. a. 
To put up unbound hay or corn in cops 1581. 

Cop (kpp), v .' 1 n. dial, and slang. 1704. [?] 
trams . To capture, catch. 

Copaiba, -alva (kapai-bA, -£*b&, -aivfi). 
171a. [a. Sp. and Pg., ad. Braz. cufauba.) A 
balsam of aromatic odour and acrid taste, ob- 
tained from S. American plants of the genus 
Copaifera ; used m medicine and the arts. Also 
at trio. Hence Copal* vie a, of or pertaining to c. 

Copal (kJu’pAl). 1577. [a. Sp., ad. Mexican 
eopalli incense.] A hard translucent odorifer- 
ous resin obtained from various tropical trees, 
and from which a fine transparent varnish is 
prepared, b. Fossil c. : ■* Copalite. Also 
attrib . Hence Co*paline (Min.) -= Copalite. 
IlCopalche, -chi (k<7pae*lt/i). 1866. [Mexican 
native name.] A shrub of Mexico, Croton 
pseudo-China or niveus , N.O, Euphor^iacex, 
yielding the C.-bark , used as a febrifuge ; also 
a Brazilian tree, Strycknos pseudo-China. 

Copalite (kJM*pibit). 1868. [f. Copal + 

-ite. J Mm. Dana's name for the fossil Highgate 
resin , found in the blue clay of Highgate Hill. 

Co*palm. 1858. In e. balsam , a yellowish 
balsam, exuding from the Sweet Gum-tree of 
N. America. 

Coparceiiary.-ery^ken'pg* jsfn£rO ,sb. 1503. 
Tf. Co- + Parcenary. The sp. in -ley is pre- 
ferable.] Law. 1. Joint share in an inhentanoe; 
joint heirship. 9. Co-partnership; Joint owner- 
ship. Also fig. 1593. Hence Coparcenary a. 
of or pertaining to coparceners, var. Co- 
parceny. 

Coparcener (k^pausfnajO. 1503. [f. Co- 
+ Parcener.] Law. One who shares equally 
with others in inheritance of the estate of a 
common ancestor. 

+Copa*rt,7>. 1613. [f. Co- + ParTv.] trans. 
and intr. To share -1670. 

Copartiment, copartment, obs. vars. of 
Compartment. 

Copartner (ken,pa jtn3i). 1503. [See Co-.] 
One who shares or takes part with others in 
any business, office, enterprise, or common 
interest (Formerly — Coparcener.) Also 
transf. of things. 

You that have been copartners in our wnrs Hey- 
woon. Hence Cop&’rtnership, the relation of 
copartners; a company of copartners. var. Co- 
pa*rtnery. fCopa*rtning ppU a. being or acting 
as copartners. Mili. 

fCopatalne. rare. App.-COPINTANK, q.v. 
Tam. Shr. V. i. 69. 

Co-patriot, var. of Compatriot. 

Cope (kJ'n), sb.l [In lath c. cdfie, ME. efffie, 
repr. an OF-.. *>dpe wk. fern., a. med. L. cdpa 
cope ; see Cap.] 1. tA long cloak or cape 
-1745; spec, a cape or tippet of ermine worn by 
doctors of divinity on special occasions at Cam- 
bridge 1798. 9. Feci. A vestment resembling 

a long cloak made of a semicircular piece of 
cloth, worn by ecclesiastics in processions, at 
Vespers, etc. ME. 3 .fig- Anything resembling 
a cloak, canopy, or vault ME. IF In later use, 
vaguely used for (a) vertex; (b) firmament, ex- 
panse 1603. 4. Founding. The outer portion 

or case oi a mould 1856. fi* The Coping of a 
wall, etc. 1847. 

a. After them came.. Friers in their rich Coapes 
singing, carrying many Pictures and Lights Purchas 
3. Urdyr the c. of heven that is above Chaucer. 
The cheapest country under the c. Per. iv. vi. 13a. 
Larks in heaven's c. sing Tennyson. 

tCope, sb A 1535. [peril, a. F. coup.] The 
shock of combat; encounter. Also Jig. -1773. 

Cope, jA .3 Now dial. 1590. [f. Cope v.i*] 
+1. A bargain -15590. 9. Derbyshire Mines. A 

duty paid by the miner lor permission to raise 
lead-ore 1631. 

Phr. \GoeTs c. 1 a very large sum. 

Cope (kJ*p) t w.i ME. [f. Cope x<M] i. 

trans. To furnish with a cope. 9. Archit. To 
cover with, as, or as with, a Copino 184a. 3. 

To cover as with a vault 1704. . 4. intr. To 

slope downwards or hang over like a coping 
x6oi. Hence Coped ppl. a. (in senses 1, 4). 

Cope (Mop), v .8 ME. [a. H.couperto strike 
(now to cut), f. OF. colp, cop, coup\ see Coup. ] 
Ti. intr. To strike; to come to blows, encounter, 
engage. (Often with with.) -1725. 9 . To be or 


prove oneself a match for, contend successfully 
with 1583. Also fig. 3. To have to do with 
(arch.) 1593. t4* trans. To meet, come into 

contact (hostile or friendly) with -1603. tft. 
To match (a thing) with (an equivalent). 
Merck. K, iv. i. 41a. 

x. Swear to stand neutral, while we c. in fight Pope. 
He wolde nevyr o. whithe no man 1467. m. Not a 
maiche to coape with Achilles Stanyhurst. To c. 
with evil 1850. 3. Haml. uu li. 6a 4. They all 

straine curtaie who shall c. him first Shaks. 

Cop© (k*»p), v.z Now dial. ME. [Of LG. 
origin ; cf. Du. koopen, LG. kfipen to buy, etc. 
SeeCHEAPt/., the native Eng. form. 1 ti. trans. 
To buy -1599. a. To exchange, Darter 1570. 
t3- intr. To make an exchange, bargain >1614. 
4. Derbyshire Mines. * To agree to get ore at a 
fixed sum per dish or measure.' J. M awe. 

a. I've seen scores of nets coped away for brandy 
Mather Norard of Dogger iiL 37. 

Cop© (kjup), vfi 1575. [app. a. F. coper , 
couper. Cf. Cope v*] Falconry. To cut, pare 
the beak or talons of a hawk. 

Cope, vfi dial. 1601. [?] To tie or sew up 
the mouth of (a ferret); also fig. 

Your lips coaped like a ferret 1 )ekker. 

Copeck (kJu-pck). 1698. [ad. Russ, koptika, 
dim. of kopyi lance.] A Russian copper coin, 
the , / lo0 part of a rouble, now worth from l / 4 
to Vs of a penny English. 

Copeman, fcopesman. arch. 1566. [orig. 
cofiesman, f. Cope sb.* (in possess, copds) + 
Man.] A chapman, dealer. 

He would have sold his part of Paradise For ready 
money, had he met a copeman B. Jons. 

fCo-pemate, copesmate. 1565. [orig. cope- 
male. f. Cope v. a + Ma te ; assim. later to copes - 
man or the like.] x. A person with whom one 
copes; an adversary -1645. a - A partner or 
colleague; an associate. Also fig. -1686. 3. 

— Fellow, in the vague sense -1744. 

a. fig. Mis-shapen Time, copesmate ol ugly Night 
Shaks. 

Copepod (k<7« *pfppd). 1836. [£ Gr. uwrnj 
handle, oar-handle, oar + -iro5- footed.] Zool. 
A. adj. Belonging to the order Copepoda of 
minute entomostracous Crustaceans, having 
four or five pairs of oar-like feet. B. sb. A 
member of tills order. Hence Cope'podan, 
Cope'podoum adjs . 

Coper -pa J). 1609. [f.CoPEtf.3 + -ERl.] 
One who copes (see Cope v. s ) ; spec . ( — horse- 
c.) a horse-dealer. 

Coper 2, cooper I 88 r. [a. FI. 

and Du. hooper, f. koopen to buy, deal, trade.] 
A vessel fitted out to supply spirits, etc., usually 
in exchange for fish, to the deep-sea fishers in 
the North Sea; a floating grog-shop. Hence 
Co*pering, coopering vbl. sb. 

Copemican (k^po Jnik&n). 1667. [f. Coper- 
nicus, L. form of Koppemik , name of an astro- 
nomer, a native of Thorn in Prussian Poland 
(1473-1543).] adi. Of or pertaining to Coper- 
nicus. sb. One who holds the C. theory 1677. 

C. system, theory 1 the astronomical system or theory 
propounded by Copernicus (and still held) that the 
planets move in orbits round the sun as a centre, and 
not round the earth. Hence Cope*rnicaniam. 

Copesman, -mate ; see Copeman, -mate. 
Cope-stone (k^-pst^n). 1567. [f. Cope 
sb . 1 + Stone; infl. In sense by Cop top, or perh. 
by cap. J The top stone of a building ; usu .fig. 

|| Cophosis (kafra'sis). 1657. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
Kw<p<v<Ti s, f. noj<p 6 t. ] Total deafness. 

Cophouse ; see Co? sb. I 
IlCopia (kJu*pi&). 1713. [L. ; -plenty.] 

Plenty, a plentiful supply; now chiefly in the L. 
phrase c. verborum , a copious vocabulary. 

Copiable (kfrpi,Ab’l), a. rare. 1755. [f. 

Copy v. + able.] Capable of being copied. 
Coplapite (kifri’pi&pait). 1850. [f. Copiapo 
in Chili + -ite.] Min. A yellow translucent hy- 
drous silicate of iron; yellow copperas or misy. 
Copier (kp*pi,ai). 1597. [f. Copy v. + -krL] 
One who copies or makes a copy; a transcriber; 
an imitator. 

Coping (kdu*piq), sb. 1601. [f. Cope vA 
sense a-b-lNG 1 . j x. Archit . The uppermost 
course of masonry or brickwork in awall, usually 
of a sloping form to throw off rain. 9. An over- 
hanging shelf to protect wall-fruit 1881. Comb. 


c.-atone, one of the stones forming the c. of 
a wall. 

tCopint&nk, copentank, coptank. 1508. 
[Prob. conn, with cop, copped , copple, but tank 
is unexplained. Cf. Copataine.] A sugar-loaf 
hat *1603. 

With a high coptank Hat on his head, narrow in the 
top, as the Kings of the Modes . . do use to wear 
them North. 

Copious (k^uyios), a. ME. [ad. L. copiosus, 
f. copia.J ti. Furnished plentifully with any- 
thing >1838. 9. Abounding in matter 1500, 

tlanguagc -1672, or words 1549. 3. Existing 

in abundance ; plentiful. Oos . or arch, with 
names of material substances. ME. 4. adv. 
Copiously 1791. 

s. C. sources of knowledge Prescott. a. This c. 

subject 1716. She will waxe c. and chop logicke 
More. A c. language Hobbes. 3. Ac. display of 
flowers 1845. Hence Co'pious-ly adv..- ness. 
fCo'pisu 1689. [a. F. copiste .] Early f. 

Copyist- 1779. 

Coplanar (k£«pl£i*n&i), a. 186a. [f. Co- + 
L. ptanaris\ see Plank.] Math. Situated or 
acting in the same plane. 

Coplanation, erron. f. Com pl a nation. 
Copolar (k^upJu-l&j), a . 1859. [See Co-.] 
Math . Having the same pole. 

CopO-pOda, var. of Copepoda ; see Copepod. 
|| Copopsia (k^pp’psia). [mod.L., f. Gr. jroirof 
+ fyis. ] Path. Fatigue of sight 
tCopOftion. [See Co-.] A joint portion. 
Spenser. 

Copped (k/rped, k^pt), ppl. a. OE. [f. COP 
sb .*] + 1. Polled. (OE. only.) 9. 'Rising to a 

top or head ’ (J.); peaked ME. 3. Crested. 
Now dial. ME. Also fig. 

Copper (lcjrpai), sb 1 [OE. and ME. cofier t 
ad. pop. I- cuprum, or a var. +coprunu The 
cl. I*, name was Cyfrium xs, Cyprtum , i.e. Cy- 
prian metal, so called in Italy from Cyprus, Gr. 
Kvirpos, whence Kvnpiot Cyprius. ] 1. A well- 

known metal of a peculiar red colour; it is 
malleable, ductile, and very tenacious, and is 
lound native and in many ores. Chemically it 
is a dyad : symbol Cu. Used, with qualifica- 
tion, in the names of various compounds and 
ores of the metal. 9. Copper money; a copper 
(or bronze) com 1712. 3. A vessel made of 

copper; in pl.,csp . the large cooking vessels on 
board ship 1667. 4. A Copper-plate, q. v. 

1668. 5. A copper implement like a cotton reel 

hollow and open at the ends; used in annealing 
1828. 6. The copper sheathing of a vessel 

(rare) 1836. 7. attrib. Made of copper; per- 

taining to copper ; worthless ; copper-coloured 
1597. 

m. He ha& • no more c.* about him Hone. 7. Ac, 
Kettell 1624, mine 1776, crowne Shaks. A hot and c. 
sky Coleridge. 

Phr. Hot coppers : s mouth and throat parched 
through excessive drinking. 

Comb.', a. c.-beech (see Beech 1); -belly, the 
o-bellied Snake (Coluber try throgaster)-, -bo ttomed 
a, having the bottom sheathed with c. ; •ca*ptain # 
a sham captain ; -co loured a . ; -faced a., * Inazen- 
faced'f ot printing-type, faced with c. j -fastened 
a. (of a ship), fastened with c. bolts to prevent corro- 
sion 1 •finch, the Chaffinch (local)*, -head, the head 
of a c. or boiler ; see also Copperhead; -nose, a red 
nose caused by disease, intemperance, etc.; -powder, 
a precipitate of metallic c. used for bronzing ; -work, 
works, a place where c. Is worked or manufactured! 
•zinc, attrib , y of c. and zinc. ( 
b. In the names of chemical compounds and of 
minerals : c.-blende, a sulpharsenite of c , Tunnaht* 
ite ; -emerald - emerald c. % Dioptase ; -glance, 
native cuprous sulphide. Chalcocite; •nickel [G. 
hup/er- nickel] = Niccolite; etc. 

Hence Co*pperieh a. somewhat coppery (rare). 
Co'ppery a. resembling or containing c. 

Copper (kp-pai), sbfi slang. 1859. [npp. f. 
Cop t\*] A policeman. 

Copper (kp-pai), v. 1530. [f. Copper 
trans. To cover with copper; to sheathe the 
bottom and sides of a ship with copper. 

A cast-iron statue coppered by electricity 186a. 
Hence Co*pferer (rare). Co*ppering sb. the 
copper sheathing of a ship's bottom. 

Copperas (kp-perisj. ME. [In 15th c. r#- 
perost \ cf. med.L. cuperosa, cuprosa, prob. short 
for *aqua cuprosa « Ger. kupfenoasser. ] x. A 
name given from early times to the sulphates 
of copper, iron, and zinc (distinguished as 
blue, green , and white copperas respectively^; 

(/*) (r*»o). I (Fr. fas re). £ (fir, fern, forth). 


6 (Ger. Kiln), o (Fr. p*«s). ii (Ger. Mis'ller). u (Fr. dime), v (cwrl). c (e») (thf re). / 


COPPERHEAD 

In Eng. use, now exclusively to green copperas 
or ferrous sulphate (FeSO*), also called green 
vitriol ', used in dyeing, tanning, and making 
ink, a. Min . Applied genetically to a group 
comprising the ordinary vitriols 1868. Also 
attrib . Comb, fc^-stone, iron pyrites or Marca- 
site. Hence tCopperowe a. of or belonging to 
a or vitriol. 

Copperhead (kfpaihed). 1803. [prob. at- 
ttib. * copperhead snake.] z. A venomous N. 
American snake ( Trigonocephalies contortrix) ; 
so called from the coppery red colour of the top 
of its head. (It strikes without warning, and 
has thus become a type of unexpected hostility.) 
a. U.S. A nickname, during the Civil War, for 
a northern sympathiser with the Secessionists 
1863. Also attrih. 

Copper-pla te, co-pperplate. 1663. 1. 
gen. (Better as two words.) A plate of copper ; 
also collect. 1665. a. spec. A polished plate of 
copper on which a design is engraved or etched 
*668. 8, An impression from such a plate 1663. 

4. collect. Copperplate engraving or printing 
1817. 5. attrib. (Better as one word.) 1834. 

Hence Copperplate v. to engrave on and print 
from a c. 

Co-pper-emith. ME. I. An artificer in 
copper. a. In India, the Crimson-breasted 
Bar bet (Xantholscma Indie a). 

1. Alexander the coppersmyth did me moche evyll 
Tindalk a Tim. iv. 14. 

+Co*pper-worm. 1755. 1. The ship- worm, 
Teredo navalis. a. A clothes-moth. 3. ‘A 
worm breeding in one’s hand ' (J.). 

Coppice (Vpta), sb. 1538. [a. OF. ctpeit, 
couppcie, colpeis late L. type *colp a ticium 
* having the quality of being cut ’, f. colpat -, 
colpare : — (ult.) L. colapkus , a. Gr. * 6 \a<pos 
blow. Cf. Copse.] A small wood or thicket 
of underwood grown for the purpose of periodi- 
cal cutting; underwood. Comb, c.-wood (see 
Copse. wood), vars. Copy, coppy [f. Fr. copys 
pl-"J. Hence Co*ppice t/.-» Copse v. i. Co*ppiced 
ppl. a. cut down periodically; furnished with a 
c. or coppices. 

Co-pping, vbl. sb. 1793. \ i. Cop sb* + -ingL] 
The formation of cops of thread. U sed attrib . , 
as c.-beam, etc. 

-t-Co'pple. 15 . . . [dim. of Cop sb.Z] 1. A 
crest on a bird's head -1600. 9. A little summit 
or eminence; « F. coupe an 1600. 

a It is a low Cape, and vpon it is a c. not very high 
Hakluyt. Hence tCo'ppied ppL a. created ; rising 
conically to a point. 

Co'pple-crown. Now dial. 1634. [See 
prec. J A tuft of feathers on a fowl s head ; a 
crest. 

lake the Copple-crowne The Lapwing haa Randolph. 
Hence fCo'pple-crowned ppl. a. crested, peaked. 

tCopple-stone. 1728- [Cf. Coppling ppl. 
a. 3. j A Cobble-stone. 
tCo ppling, copling, ///. a. 1667. [Related 
to Coppue sb. a. ] x. Swelling upwards towards 
a summit -1745. 9. Of the sea : Tumbling 1667. 

8* Of stones, etc. : Unsteady, toppling 1835. 
Capps, obs. f. Copse. 

Coppy, obs. f. Coppice. 

Q Copra (k?*pra). 1584- [a. Pg., npp. ad. 

Malay &lam koppara , in Hindi khoprd coco-nut.] 
The dried kernel of the coco-nut, from which 
aoco-nut oil is expressed. 

Co-pre sence. 1817. [See Co-.] Presence 
together; the state or fact of being co-present. 
So Co-pre*sent a. present together. 

Copro-, bef. a vowel Copr-, comb. f. Gr. 
mbupos dung ; hence, 

Coprae*mia [Gr. af/ia], blood-poisoning from 
the faeces in cases of costivencss. Copremesia 
[Gr. Ipeaii], stercoraccous vomiting. Co'pro- 
Ute [Gr. Ai 0 or], a stony roundish fossil, sup- 
posed to be the petrified excrement of an ani- 
mal. Hence Cnproli’tic a. Coprolith, a ball 
formed of hardened faeces in the bowels ; also 
— coprolite. Hence Copro-, koproli*thic a. 
Copro'logy [cf. Gr. Koirpo\ 6 yot), a gathering 
of ordure ; also fig. Coprophag&n, a dung- 
eating beetle. Copro*phagist, a dung-eater. 
Copro ‘phagous a., dung-eating. Copro’phi- 
lous a ., fond of dung; feeding or growing upon 
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dung. Copro*staais [Gr, crbait a stopping], 
constipation. 

Cop-rose, copper-rose. 1776. [?conn. w. 
F. couferose copperas, or copper-nose. ] A local 
name of the Red Com Poppy (Papaver X hosas). 
Cops , copse (kpps). [OE. cops, cosp ~ OS. 
C 05 P-\ +*• A shackle for any part of the body 
-ME. a. A hasp for a door or gate ME. 3. 
- Clevis 1797* 

Copse (kpps), sb. 1578. [Syncopated f. eopys, 
coppts , Coppice.] —Coppice. Also as pl. t 
whence an erron. sing. cob. Also transf and Jig. 

The willows and the hazel copses green Milt. Ljt- 
cidas 4a. Jig. So to cares cops 1 came G. H ikbkrt. 
Hence Copae v. to make ac of; to clothe with a c. 
Co*pay a. planted with copses. 

Co-psewood, coppice-wood. 1543. lA 
Copse. ? Obs, a. The underwood of a copse 
1809. Also attrib . 

Copsole, COpsil. Now dial. 1569. [f. COPS 
sb. + ?] « Cops sb. 3. 

Copt (kppt). 1615. [ad. Arab, quft , gift 
* the Copts with relative adj. qufti, qifti Coptic, 
most prob. ad. Coptic gyptios , repr. Gr. Alyv- 
rnos Egyptian.] A native Egyptian Christian, 
belonging to the Jacobite sect of Monophvsites. 
Hence Co’ptic a. of or pertaining to the Copts; 
sb. the language of the Copts. So *|-Co*ptite. 

Coptine (kp-ptain). 1879. Chem. A colour- 
less alkaloid found in Coptis trifolia, a ranun- 
culaceous plant of N. America. 

Copula (kppiwlS). 1650. [a. L., f. co{m)- 
+ ape re to fasten.] 1. Logic and Gram. That 
part of a proposition which connects the subject 
and predicate; the present tense of the verb to 
be (with or without a negative), a. gen. A con- 
nexion 1656. 3. An at. A part ( e.g : a bone, 

cartilage, or ligament) connecting other parts 
1681. 4. «= Coupler a a. 185a. b. Mus. 

A short transition passage 1880. 3. Sexual 

union. [A term of Roman Ijlw. ] 1864. Hence 
' Co'pnlar a. pertaining to or of the nature of a c. 
+Co*pulate, a. {sb.) ME [ad. L. copulatus ; 
see next.] 1. Coupled; conjoined -1645. «• 

I Copulative; as sb. A copulative word -1673. 

| Copulate (kp-piwlrit), v. 1633. [£ L. copu- 
late copulare, f. copula ; see above. ] t*. trans. 

T o couple, conjoin -182a. fa. in/r. To become 
conjoined or united 1645. 8. intr. To unite in 

sexual congress 163a. 

Copulation (kppiwl^i-Jan). ME. [a. F. co- 
pulation, ad. L. copulationem ; see prec. and 
-ATION.] ft. The action of coupling or con- 
dition of being coupled ; connexion, union 
-175a. a. The union of the sexes in the act of 
copulating 1483. 

1. Wit.. is the unexpected c. of ideas Johnson. 

Copulative [kp*pi«lfitiv, -ritiv). ME. [a. 
F, copulatif, -ive, ad. L. copulalivus, f. copulat- 
ppl. stem; see above.] 

A. adj. z. Serving to couple or connect. +9. 

Connective -1676. 8. Tool, and Anat . Relating 

to or serving for copulation 1841. 

x. These c. particles, and, again Gouge. The c. 
judgment (‘ S is both / and q and r *) 1884. Hence 
Co*pulatively adv. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. A copulative conjunction or 
particle 1530. ta. pi. {joc.) Persons about to be 
coupled in marriage. A. Y. L. v. iv. 58. 

Copulatory (lypiirifitari), a. 1839. [f. I,. 
copula tor ; see -ORY.] Zool . Pertaining to or 
serving for copulation, as e. organs. 

Ctipy (kfrpi), sb . {a.) ME. [a. F. copie » 
Pr. copia, ad. L. copia plenty; in med.L. 

' transcript ’.] 

A. ti. Plenty, abundance, a copious quantity 
-1656. 9. A transcript, reproduction, or imita- 
tion of an original, as a writing, a picture, or 
other w ork of art M E. Also fig. 3. Eng. Law. 
The transcript of the manorial court-roll (see 
Copyhold) 1462; a Copyhold 1626. Also fig . 

4. An individual example of a manuscript or 
print 1538. 5. That from which a copy is made 
ME.; Tfig. pattern, example -1775. 6- Print- 

ing. Manuscript (or printed) matter prepared 
for printing X485; tproperty in 'copy' -1781. 

7. Name of a size of paper X7xa. 

1. To excel in., copie of words 1586. a Never buy 
a c. of s picture Rubkim. fig. Pompey, the Clown, 
is me. from the life Mrs. G Clark*. %. fig, Mach, 
m. ii. 38. 4. Being printed from a foul c. 1689. 


COQUET 

Copies of tba fourth. . Vol of Leland H earns. The 
acting c. of a play Dickens, c Conferring the trans- 
lation 1 with the Coppie 1586. Why the Scholar writeth 
hke his C. Baxter, fig. Alts Welt 1. ii. 46 
6. When he carried his copte to the Presse Nashs, 
Steele, .sold the c. for fifty guineas Johnson. 

Phr. A c,qf verses t a short composition in verse ; 
now chiefly applied to a school or college exercise. 

B. t adj. * Copyhold 3, -1639. 

Comb, t Cybook, a book containing copies of docu- 
ments, accounts, etc. (now (J.S.) 1 a book containing 
J* n «* of writing for pupils to Imitate f also an exercise 
book 1 -holder, a proof-reader's assistant who reads 
the copy aloud to the proof-reader; t-money # money 
paid to an author for nis c. or copyright. 

Copy ( kppi), v. ME. [a. F. copter % ad, med.L. 
copiare to transcribe, f. copia * transcript ' ; see 
Copy sb. J 1. trans . To make a copy of (a writ- 
ing, a picture, or other work of art) ; to tran- 
scribe ; to reproduce or represent in a picture, 
etc. 9. fig. To imitate, reproduce, follow X647. 
3. ah sol. or intr. 1680. 

1. I like the worke well.. I would haue it coppied 
Oth. m. iv. 190. [He] has copied it out in full 1B&1. 

e. A wish to c. what he must admire CowrBR. 3. No 
painter who is worth a straw will ever c. Kuskin. 

Copyhold (kp-pih^uld). X483. [f. Copy sb. 3 
+ Hold sb II. x ; cf. freehold!] 1. Tenure of 
lands being parcel of a manor,* * at the will of 
the lord according to the custom of the manor', 
by copy of the manorial court-roll. Also fig. 
a. An estate thus held ; a copyhold estate 1529. 
3. attrib. or adj. Held by, relating to, or of the 
nature of, copyhold X5XX. 

1. C., a base tenure founded upon immemorial cus- 
tom and usage.. No c. estate can. be created at the 
present day Wharton. Hence Copyholder, one 
who holds an estate in c. 

Copying (k<rpi,lg), vbl. sb. 1580. The ac- 
tion of the verb Copy, q. v. 

attrib. and Comb ., esp. of appliances for copying 
writing by some transfer process, as c.-book, - ink 
•gaper, -pencil, -press ; also C. -ribbon, a ribbon used 
in a type-writing machine, when a duplicate copy is 
taken; -telegraph, a telegraphic apparatus by which 
a written message placed m the transmitter is repro 
duced in the receiver on the passage of the current. 

Copyism (kp-pi,iz*m). 1814. [f. Copy sb 
or v . + -ism. ] The practice of copying; an in- 
stance of this. (Usu. contemptuous.) 

Copyist (k{Tpi,ist). 1699. [Earlier Copist; 

f. Copy v.\ One who copies; esp. one who 
1 transcribes documents. 

Copyright (kp pirait). 1767. [f. COPY sb. 
6 + Right j£.| i. The exclusive right given 
by law for a certain term of years to an author, 
composer, etc. (or his assignee) to print, publish, 
and sell copies of his original work. a. attrib 
or adj. Protected by copyright i88x. 

l We have international copyrights J kvonr. Hence 
Co # pyright v. trans. to secure c. for. 

IlCoque (kpk), sb. x8ai. [a. F. coque shell.] 
ti . Bot. A Coccus. 9- Miuinery. A small loop 
of ribbon, used in trimming, 
flCoquelicot fka'klikiO. 1795. [Fr. ; the 
name of the Red Poppy.] T he colour of the 
common Red Poppy, a brilliant orange-red. 
Also attrib. 

fCoquehiche. 1611. [a. F., f. L. cucullue 
cowl, applied orig. to a kind oi grippe, for which 
patients wore a coqutluchej] In 16th c. an 
epidemic catarrh; later, hooping-cough *1749. 
Coquet (kricet). 1696. [a. ¥., orig. sb., 
dim. of coq cock; as adj. 'forward, wanton, 
gallant ' ; cf. Cock v }, also Cockish a.. Cocky 
a , , and Cocket a. The sb. was formerly masc. 
and fem. ; later the fern, became coquette, and 
the masc. obsolete.] 

A. adj. ti. * Cocky. ta. Amorously for- 
ward -1711. 3. Coquettish 1697. 

3. Not far from Paris 1 observed two very c sphinxes 
H. Waltole. 

+B. j£. i. A male flirt -1732. a. Earlier f. 
Coquette, q.v. 

Coquet, coquette (kake t), v. 1701. [a. F. 
coque ter , f. coquet ; see prec. The sp. coquette 
is modern.] t. intr. ' To act the lover ^(J.) ; 
to practise coquetry, to flirt with. (Now only 
of a woman.) fa. trans. ' To treat with an 
appearance of amorous tenderness ' (J.); to flirt 
with -1773. 3. intr. To dally, trifle, or toy 

with 1780. 

»- He caught me one morning coquetting his wife 
Swift. 3, He coquetted with peace to retain a 
county member 1796. 
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Coquetoan(kpkat£n). 1846. [Nativename.] 
A small W. African antelope {Cephalophus 
rvfilatus, Gray). 

Coquetry (k#»-ketri). 1656. [a. F. coquet - 
terie, f. coqueter . ] x. Attractive pertness in 
women ; the use of arts intended to excite ad- 
miration or love, merely for the gratification of 
vanity ; a coquettish act a .Jig. and transf. 1770. 

s. doquettry is one of the mein ingredient* in the 
natural composition of a woman Vanbrugh. 

Coquette (k*?ke-t), sb. 16x1. [a.F.,fem.of 
coquet ; see COQUET a. and sbj] 1. A woman 
who uses arts to gain the admiration and affec- 
tion of men without any intention of respond- 
ing to the feelings aroused ; a flirt. Also transf. 
and fig. a. A genus of crested humming-birds. 
[ F. coquet masc.] 1866b 8. attrib. - Coquet 

3-1743- , 

1. Cocouct . .also a wanton Girl that speaks fair to 
several Lovers at once Phillips. Hence Coq«6‘ttiBh 
a. like a c. t of or characterized by coquetry \ «ly ado. 

IlCoquilla (k<?krl*a). 1851. [app. Sp. or Pg., 
dim. of coca shell ; cf. F. coquille .] In C.-nut, 
the nut of the Brazilian palm-tree, Attalca funi~ 
fera, the shell of which is much used by turners. 

Coquimblte (kokrmbsit). 1844. ff. Co- 
quimbo, Chili. ] Min. A native ferric sulphate, 
found chiefly in parts of S. America; native 
White Copperas. 

Coqulmbo owl ; see Owl. 

II Coquina (Iwkf-na). 1883. [Sp., dcriv. of 
OSp. coca : — L. *cocca . by-form of concha 
mussel, shell.] A soft whitish rock made up of 
fragments of marine shells united by a calca- 
reous cement ; found in the West Indies and 
Florida, where it is used as a building material. 
UCoquito (kokrt*). 1866. [Sp. ; dim. of coco 
coco-nut.] A Chilian palm-tree, Jubxa specta - 
hi Us, from the sap of which palm-honey is 
obtained. 

flCarJ (kpi). ME. [Heb. kdr lit. 4 round 
vessel \] A Hebrew measure of capacity, called 
earlier a homer. 

II Cor 2. 1870. (F., ~ horn.] In c. anglais 
(kdr afiglf), lit. ‘ English horn ' : the tenor oboe; 
also, an organ stop of similar tone. 

Cor- 1, assim. f . Com-, Con- prefix, bef. r. 
For the sense see Com-. 

Cor- 2, coro- (core-). Gr. nbptf girl, doll, 
pupil of the eye (cf. Baby), taken as the basis 
of mod. surgical terms relating to the pupil. 
Hence Core*ctomy,Coro*tomy (core-), excision 
and incision of the pupil, CoToplasty (core-), 
an operation for forming an artificial pupil ; etc. 

Coracin© (k^r&sain). 1694. [ad. L. coraci- 
nus , a. Gr., f. * 6 pa£ raven : so called from its 
black colour.] A Nile fish, resembling a perch. 

Coracle (kpTkk’l). 1547. [a. Welsh corwgl , 
?dim. of corwgl lr. mrach boat.] A small 
boat made of wickerwork covered with some 
water-tightmaterial.usedbytheancient Britons, 
and still by fishermen in Wales and Ireland. 

Coraco- (kfrAk*-), now used in Anat. as 
comb. f. Coracoid, in sense ' relating to the 

coracoid process and as c.-acromlal, 

connecting the coracoid and the acromial, as 
the c. -acromial ligament ; -clavicular | -costal 
-b Costo-cor a co 1 d ; -humeral t etc. 

Coracoid (kjrr&koid). 1741. [ad. medical L. 
00 ra co ides, a. Gr. Mopaxoubrft raven-like, f. 

*<W-] 

A. adj. 1. Beaked like a crow. Applied to a 
process of bone (r. process), extending in man 
from the scapula toward the sternum ; also to 
the bone ( e . bone) homologous with this process, 
which, in birds and reptiles, extends from the 
scapula to the sternum, and forms the distal 
or ventral element of the scapular arch. 9. Per- 
taining to, or connected with, the coracoid pro- 
cess 1836. 

B. si. — C. process or bone; see A. x. 

Comoomo-rphic, a. [f. mod.U Coraco- 

morph » (f. Gr. nopauo- 4- •puop<po t, L -po/x/nft).] 
Zoo/. Of or belonging tothe group Coracomorph* 
or birds of the crow form, nearly cones p. to 
Passer ink. 

iCoraooateoD (kprkkp-stiVn). 1889. [mod. 
L», U as prec. +-ieW«r.] Zoo/ An additional 
symmetri cal osseous oentre formed in the ster- 
num in certain birds. Hence Coraco •steal a. 


Corage, obs. f. Courage. 

Co-radicate,a. x88a. [See Co-.] In Etym . : 
Having the same root. 

UCorajggiO(kwa , d3i?), int. 1601. [It.] Cour- 
age 1 as a hortatory exclam. 

Corah (k5»T&), a. 1833. [UrdQ bird new, 
unbleached. 1 Plain, undyed : as sb. * an Indian 
pattern silk handkerchief' (Simmonds). 

Coral (kpTil), sb. ME. [a. OF., later corail 
: — L. coral/ urn, coralium , a. Gr. nophkktov red 
coral.] x. A hard calcareous substance con- 
sisting of the continuous skeleton secreted by 
many tribes of marine coelcnterate polyps for 
their support and habitation. Found, accord- 
ing to the species, in single specimens growing 
plant-like on the sea-bottom, or In accumula- 
tions (< coral-islands , - reefs ), a. Historically the 
name belongs to the Red Coral, an arborescent 
species, found in the Red Sea and Mediterra- 
nean. Pink c . s a variety of this. b. After- 
wards extended to other kinds, as White c.. 
Black c. ( Antipathes ), Blue c. (Hcliospora ) , 
Yellow c., etc. ; and more recently, with refer- 
ence tothe appearance of the aggregate skeleton, 
to Brain c. {Mcandrina), Cup c. (family Cyatho- 
pkyllidx), Mushroom c. ( Fungi a ), Organ-pipe 
c. ( Tubipora), Star c. (Astroiaes), etc. See also 
Madrepore, Millepore. 1600. 9. (with a 

and pi.) =* Corallum 1579; also, a piece of 
(red) coral 1607. 3. A toy of polished coral, 

given to teething Infants 1613. 4 .fig. ME. 5. 
transf. The roe of the lobster : so called from 
its colour when boiled 1768. 8. attrib. Formed 

or made of coral ; of the colour of red coral 1452 

3. Art thou not breeding teeth .. 1*11 . .get a c. for 
thee Ubaum. & Fu 4. Where she stood, Blood's 
liquid c. sprang her feet beneath Drumm. or Hawtk. 
6l C. clasps and amber studs Marlows. India's c. 
strand Hkbsil Corral lips Shako. 

Comb. 1 c^-berry, an American shrub {Syniphori- 
Carpus vulgaris), Having the berries deep red s aflsh. 
a name for fishes of the families Chmtodontidm and 
Pomacentridu which frequent c.-reefs| -insect, 
erron. name for a c.- polyp 1 -mud, mud formed by 
decomposed c. | «poly p, one of the individual animals 
ofa c. polypidom 1 -rag, GeoL the upper member of the 
Middle Oolile series 1 -root, book-name of the orchi- 
deous plant Corallorhizai -sand (cC coral-mud) ; 
-zoophyte « cor at. polyp. See also C.-flant, etc. 
Hence Co*ral v. rare, to make red likec. Coral - 
Urceous a. of the nature of c. (ram). Co'ralled a. 
furnished or covered with c. Cora'lllan a. arch. * 
Coralline a. Coralll'ferous a. c.-bearing. Cora’l- 
liform a. having the form of c. Corallrgcnous 
a. c. -producing. 

Corallin (kp*ralin). 1873. [ad. L. corallinus ; 
see -in.] Chem. A red colouring matter, called 
also Pseonin, obtained by treating phenol with 
sulphuric and oxalic acids. Yellow e.(^A urin), 
a yellowish red dye, obtained by heating car- 
bolic acid with the same substances ; so called 
because it can be converted into the red c. 

Coralline (kpr&lain), 1543. Tati- It. 
c ora llina, dim. of corallo Coral/) A name 
given to organisms thought to be of the nature 
of coral, but of more minute size, etc. ; as the 
calcareous sea-weeds, esp. Cora llina officinalis , 
the Polyzoa or Bryozoa, etc. 

C. zone\ tha third of the cones of the sea-depths, 
being that in which Polyzoa abound. 

Coralline (kp-r&lin, -ain), a. and sb* 1633. 
[ad. L. corallinus, f. corallum Coral.] 

A. ad), x. Of the colour of red coral. a. Of 
the nature of coral 1660. 3. Coral-like i860. 

B. sb. (improper uses.) i. A coral zoophyte 

i860. 9. — Coral (the calcareous substance) 

(Sorallite (kprabit). 1815. [f. I,, corallum 
+ -ite. ) 1. A fossil coral. 9. The coral skeleton 
of an individual polyp 1861. 3. Corallitic or 

coralline marble x88^ So Coralli'tic a. of the 
nature of coral. 

CoraUoid (kp*riUoid). 1604. [C L. corallum 
+ -OID.J ad) Resembling or akin tocoraL sb. 
Any coralloid organism 1748. So Cor&llol'dala. 

|| Corallum (korar 18m). 1846. [L.] A coral; 
the calcareous skeleton of a coral polypidom; 
also the horny tubular envelope of any soophyte, 
whether colonial or simple. 

Coral-plant. 1774. +*• A coral of plant- 
like form. 9. The plant Jatropha mmtifida 
(N.O. Euphorbiacex) 181 a. 

Coral reel X745. A reef formed by the : 


growth and deposit of coral. The reef-building 
corals are chiefly madrepores of die genera 
Afeandrina , Cary ophy Ilia, and Astroides. 

Co ral-snake. 1760. A local name for 
various snakes marked with red zones; esp. the 
species of the genus Elaps found in southern 
U.S. and Central America. 

Coral-tree. 1635. +1. The red or other 
branched coral -1698. 9. The popular name 
of the trees of the genus Erythrtna X756. 

Co ral-wood. 1693. A hard red cabinet- 
wood from Central and S. America. 

Co-ralwort. 1597. [See Wort.] Name of 
the plant Dentana bulbifera , in allusion to its 
curiously toothed white rhizomes. 

|| Coram (k6»T*m). 1607. A Latin preposi- 
tion meaning * before, in the presence of, used 
in c.judice before a judge, c.populo in public, eta 

Phr. To bring under c., call to or in c.s to call to 
account, bring to book. 

Coran, var. Koran. 

Cor anglais. Mus. See || Cor 2 . 

Coranoch, etc. var. Coronach. 

Coranto 1 (kora*ntoV Now Hist. 1564. [f. 
(ult.) F. courante lit. * running (dance) ' ; assim. 
to It. and Sp. words in -0.] - Courante x, 9. 
Also attrib. 

Lauolta 1 high and swift Carranto’s Hen. V , iil v. 33. 

fCora-nto 2 , i6ai. fvar. of Courant ; see 
prec. ] -c Courant jA* -1635. 

|| Corban (k^ubaen). ME. [Hcb. « offering.] 
1. Hcb. Antiq. An offering given to God, esp. in 
performance of a vow. fa. The treasury of the 
ti-mple at Jerusalem, where money oflerings of 
this sort were placed; also transf. Church 
treasury -1610. 

fCorbe. rare. Shortened C Corbel. Spenser. 
IlCorbeau (korbd). 1833. [F. m raven.] A 
trade name for a dark green colour verging on 
black. 

Corbed, var. of +COURBRD, bent curved. 

Corbeil, ||corbeille. 1706. [ad. F. corbeille 
(korbf^y) : — L. corbicula, dim. of cor bis basket.] 
Ti. Fortlf. A basket filled with earth and placea 
on a parapet to cover the defending soldiers 
9. Archil. Carved work in the form of a basket 
(Occas. erron. corboL) 1734. II 3- As Fr., used 
for an elegant fruit or flower basket 1800. 

Corbel (k^ubfl), sb. ME. [a. OF. corbel, 
now corbean : — late L. corvellum (nom. -us), 
dim. of corvus raven. In some Eng. Dicta, 
erron. identified with prec.J ti- A raven. (ME. 
only.) 9. Archit. A projection jutting out from 
the face of a wall to support a superincumbent 
weight (The word was associated with grotesque 
ornamentation by Sir W. Scott; a corbel is not 
technically ornamental. ) M E. b. A short timber 
laid upon a bearer to give a better bearing upon 
the wall or pier; a c. -block 1703. 

sl The corbel* were carved grotesque end grim 
Scott. Comb. : c.- piece - Corbel j -Step, a con- 
jectural substitute for Corbie-step ; -table, a pro- 
jecting course resting on a series of corbels. Hence 
CoTbel v. to support or ( intr .) project on or as on 
corbels. CoTbelled ppi. a. furnished with corbels | 
fashioned as a c. Co*rbelling sb. work consisting 
of corbels} also attrib. 

+ Corbet, [a. F. corbel Rom. type *corvelto, 
dim. of corvus raven. ] » Corbel^, a. Chaucer. 
|| Corbicula (kpibi'kifilA). Also erron. corbi- 
culum. x8i6. [L., dim. of corbie basket.] 

Entom. A part of the hinder leg of a bee adapted 
to carry pollen; cf. Basket. Hence Corbi'cu- 
late a. having corbiculu. 

Corbie (kp^bi). Sc. 1450. [f. OF. cord.] A 
raven ; also, the carrion-crow, called also c.-crow. 

Comb. : c.-gable.a gable having c. -steps; c.-stepa, 
projections in the form of steps on the sloping sides 
of a gable, var. tCorbin. 

|| Corbula (k^ibi«U). 1861. [L., dim. of 
corbie .] Zool. x. A receptacle in which groups 
of gonangia are enclosed, in some of the Can- 
ienterata, 9. ( With capital Cl) A genus of bi- 
valve molluscs living in mud or sand, related to 
the clam. var. CoTbule. 

Cotcabs. 1796. [Corrupt, of Ir. corteuk 
marsh.] Name of the salt marshes along the 
banks of the Shannon and Fergus. 

|| Corchorus (k^ ik6r8s). 1759. [a. Gr. * 6 p~ 
xopot name of a plant] Sot. x. A genus of 
TiUacem, including some species which yield 
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Jute. a. A name of Kerria japonica (N.O. Ro~ 
sac ex, Spirxidx), of which the double-flowered 
variety is often trained as a wall plant for its 
yellow blossoms. 

Corclo (kj?uk'l)f corcule (k^ikiwl). 1810. 
[ad. L. corculum, dim. of cor heart.] Bot. The 
embryo in the seed of a plant. 

Cord (k/id), sb. ME. fa. F. corde :-L. 
chorda, ad. Gr. \opfy gut. Cf. Chord.] i. A 
string, or (small) rope, composed of several 
strands twisted together. Also tranrf. a. A 
structure in the animal body resembling a cord ; 
as the spermatic , spinal , and umbilical c., the 
vocal cords, etc. (Cf. Nerve.) ME. +3. Mus. 
— Chord, q.v. -1830. +4. Math, «= Chord 

1 5S I - 6 • Farriery, (Usu. pi ) String-halt. ?Obs. 

1523. 6. A raised cord like rib on cloth ; cor- 
duroy ; in pi, corduroy breeches 1776. 7. A 

measure of wood, stone, or rock (? originally 
measured with a cord) ; a pile of wood, usu. 
8 feet by 4, and 4 high 1616. fig- Chiefly 

with reference to the binding powerof a cord ME. 

8. The wit ked shall be held fast in the cords of his 
own sin ll.oKKR. The cortU of discipline Stevenson. 

Comb.' C. -drill, a drill worked by a c. twisted 
round it and pulled backwards and forwards ; -wood, 
wood stacked in cords; wood for fuel cut in lengths 
(usually) of 4 feet. 

Cord (kpid), v.l ME. [f. Cord^. 1 ] i. 
trans. To furnish with a cord. a. To bind or 
fasten with a cord or cords 1610. 3. To stack 

(wood) in cords 176a. 

tCord, v.% ME. [Aphet. f. Accord vJ] — 
Accord v, in most senses -1535. 

Cordage (kj^jdedg). 1490. [app. a. F., f. 
corde C ORD.] Cords collectively; esp. the ropes 
In the rigging of a ship. Also /rand, and Jig, 
Wee’l give our hair for C., and our finest Linnen 
for Sails 1643. fig. The c. of his life Cahlylk. 
fCordal. 1688. [a. OF. L. type chordalc 
sing., f. chorda Cord.] Her. The string of the 
mantle or robe of estate -1828. 

Cordate (k/Md*it), a. 1651. [ad. L. cordatus 
wise ; in sense 3. ad. mod. L. cordatus (Linmeus), 
after ova/ us egg-shaped. J ft. Wise, prudent 
“ 2 734- 1 9* Cordial (rare) -1671. 3. Heart- 
shaped, as c, leaves 1769. Hence CoTdately adv, 
IjCordax(k^idaeks). 1531. [Gr.] A dissolute 
dance of the Old Greek Comedy. 

Corded,///, a. ME. [f. C ord*.] i. Bound 
with cords ; Her. bound or wound about with 
cords i486, a. Made of or furnished with cords 
ME. 3. Having lines or stripes like cords 1760. 
4. Tiled in cords (see Cord sb . 1 7) 1847. 

s. A Corded-ladder Shake. 3. C. stuffs 1760. The 
hand .was lean, c, and knuckly Stevenson. 

Cordelier (k/idell-*j). ME. [a. F., f. corde/e 

(now cordelle), dim. of corde. ] 1. A Franciscan 

friar of the strict rule : so called from the knotted 
cord they wear round the waist, a. pi. One of 
the political clubs of the French Revolution 
( clubdes Cordeliers ), which met in anold convent 
of the Cordeliers 1837. 

Cordeliere. 1 725. [a. F. cordelibre, the cord 
of the Franciscans, f. prec.; see Littrd.] Her. 

A knotted cord, put round armorial bearings in 
token of devotion to St. Francis of Assisi. 
Cordelle (k^jdel),jA 1823. [a. F., dim. of 
corde, | ti. A twisted cord. Halliwkll. a. 
Canada and il,S. A towing line or rope. Hence 
Co’rdelle v. to tow (a boat) with a c. 

Corder (kp-idw). ME. [f. Cord vfi 4- -rr 1 .] 
One who or that which cords or fastens with a 
cord; spec, an appliance in a sewing-machine 
for stitching a piping-cord, or the like, between 
the folds of a fabric. 

Cordial (k^jdial). ME. [ad. med.L.«rd7- 
alts, f, L. cor , cord-.'] 

A. ad}. +1. Of or belonging to the heart -1646. 
a. Stimulating, comforting, or invigorating the 
heart; reviving, cheering 1471. Also fig. 3. 
Hearty; heartfelt; sincere, genuine, warm 1477. 

1. C. spirits (in Medieval Physiology) = Vi 1 al 
spirits , for ‘the Viial Spirit resides in the heart, etc.' 

This C. Julep here.. With spirits of balm and 
fragrant syrups mixed Milt. Lomus 67a. 3. He was 
a stout and valiant gentleman, a c. protestant Fuller. 
Hence CoTdiaJ-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. A medicine, food, or beverage which 
Invigorates the heart and stimulates the circula- 
tion. Comm. Aromatized and sweetened spirit, 
used as a beverage. Also trans J \ and fig. ME. 


For gold in Phisilc is a c., Therfore be louede gold 
in special Chaucer. 

Cordiality (k/jdise*lfti). 1611. [f. prec. + 
-ity.J +1. The quality of relating to the heart. 
Sir T. Browne. 9. Heartiness; warmth 1611. 

a. Margaret of Parma hated the Cardinal with 
great c. Motley. His c towards progress Monley. 
Cordialize (k/\idiAlaiz), v. 1774. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZE.] 1. trans. To make into a cordial. 9. 
To make cordial 1817. 3. intr. To become 

cordial; to fraternise (with). Chiefly Sc. 1834. 

Cordierite (k^udiarait). 1814. [f. Cordicr , 
a French geologist.] Min . * Iolite. 

Cordiform ^kjrjdif^im), a. 1828. [f. L . cor, 
cordi- + - form.] Heart-shaped, as c. tendon , 
the central tendon of the diaphragm. 

|| Cordillera (lq?rdilye*ra). 1704. [Sp. — 
mountain-chain, f. cordilla, dim. o icuerda : — L. 
chorda. J A mountain-chain or ridge, one of a 
series of parallel ridges; in pi. applied originally 
by the Spaniatds to the parallel chains of the 
Andes in S. America. 

Cordinar, -er, obs. f. Cordwainer. 
Cording (kpudiq), vbl. sb. 1571. ff. Cord 
v *J 1. Hanging 1619. b. Wea 7 ing The con- 
nexion of the treadles of a loom with the leaves 
of heddles by cords, so as to produce the pattern 
required 1822. a. Cordage; corded work 1571. 
Cordite (k^idait). 1889. I f. Cord + -itr.] 
A smokeless explosive, so called from its cord- 
like appearance. 

Cordon (k^-jdan, -£n), sb. 1578. [a. F., 

augment, and dim. of corde Cord.] i. FortiJ. | 
A course of stones forming the coping of the 
escarp 1598. 9. A /chit. A string-course, or ' 

projecting band of stone, usually flat, on the 
face of a wall 1706. 3. Mil. A line of men 

placed at detached intervals, to prevent passage 
to or from the guarded area; a chain of military 
posts 1758; tranf. and fig. 1792. Also at t rib. 
4. A guarded line between affected and un- 
affected districts, to prevent intercommunica- 
tion and spread of a disease or pestilence; a 
sanitary c . 1826. 5. An ornamental cord or 

braid forming a part of costume, or used as a 
heraldic bearing. Also, the cord worn by 
Franciscans. 1578. ||6. A ribbon, usually worn 

scarfwise, as part of the insignia of a knightly 
order. [As Fr. (kordtfft) or a Gallicism.] 1727. 

7. Hort . A fruit-tree made by pruning to grow 
as a single stem 1878. 

6 . Grande.: that distinguishing the highest grade 
of a knightly order. Blue c. (F. cordon bleu)-. the 
sky-blue ribbon worn by the. Knights-grand-cross of 
the Holy Ghost. Also applied to the wearers, and 
by extension to other persons of distinction; cordon 
bleu , jocularly or familiarly, a first-class cook. 

IlCordonnet. 1858. [F. (kord^nf), dim. of 
cordon.'] A loosely spun thick silk thread or 
weak cord, made from waste silk, and used for 
fringes, outlines oflacework, etc. 

Cordovan (k^jdrfvacn). 1591. fa. Sp. cor- 

dovdn (now cordobdn); cordovdno adj. , of Cor- 
dova. Cf. Cordwain.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Cordova; made of 
leather of Cordova. 

B. sb. 1. One who belongs to Cordova 1599. 

9. * Cordwain 1625. fa- A skin of this 
leather -1750. 

Corduroy (k^id3roi*),j3. 1787. [App.Eng., 
repr. a supposed Fr. * corde du roi; or ? f. tTie 
Eng. surname Corderoy. ] 1. A kind of coarse 

thick-ribbed cotton stuff 1795. Corduroy 

trousers (col log.). 3. A corduroy road (see 4) 
18^6. 4. attnb. Made of corduroy 1795; ribbed 
like corduroy 1865; in U.S. applied to a road 
made of logs laid together transversely across 
a swamp or miry ground 1830. 

4. Picking our way along the swampy c. road 
H. Martineau. Hence Corduroy* v . to form a c. 
road ; to cross (a swamp) by such a road. 

Cordwain (kp\idw**n). arch. [ME. cordu- 
an(e, cordewan(e, a. OF., prop. adj. * of Cor- 
dova f. Sp. Cordm/a : — L. Corduba a town of 
Spam, where this leather was made.] Spanish 
leather, made of goat-skins tanned and dressed, 
or, later, of split horse-hides; ~ Cordovan. 
Much used for shoes, etc., by the wealthy during 
the Middle Ages. 

His schoon otcordewan* Chaucer. Hence Co*rd- 
w&iner ( arch .), a worker in c. j a shoemaker. (Still I 
used as the name of the trade-gild of shoemakers.) 
CoTdwainery, shoemaker’s work. 


fCordyl. 1607. [ad. Gr. nopSvAow water- 
newt. ) A book- name of the water-newt ; now 
applied to a genus of lizards (Cordylus). 
IjCordyline (k/jdilorni). 1866. [f. Gr. nop- 
5vA rf club.] Bot. A liliaceous genus of trees, 
sometimes called palm-lilies. 

Core (ko»j), j£.i ME. [?] I. The dry homy 
capsule embedded in the centre of the pulp and 
containing the seeds of the apple, pear, quince, 
etc. Also Xfig. 9. An un burnt part in the 
centre of a coal, piece of limestone, etc. ME. 
3. The hard centre of a boil; also t fig. 1532; 
a disease In sheep, caused by worms in the liver 
1750. 4. transf. A central portion that is cut 

out; e.g. of rock 1649; <> r left: e.g. of a hay- 
rick, and in Archxol. of a flint nodule, from 
which flint knives have been chipped 1800. 5. 

transf. A central part of different character from 
that which surrounds it : chiefly technical 1784. 

6. Hydraul. Engineering. A wall impervious to 
water, placed in a dike of porous material 1884. 

7. Founding. An internal mould filling the space 

intended to be left hollow in a hollow casting 
1727. 8. Elcctr. The central cord of insulated 

conducting wires in a cable 1892. 9. The inner- 

most part or heart of anything, as of a super- 
ficial area 1556. 10. Used for ' heart ’ 1611. 

1. fig. The coure of Adams apple is still in their 
throat Donne. 3. fig. The Cnnker, or Coar, of the 
late Rebellion Nokiii. 9. In the C of the Square, 
she raised a l ower Raleigh. A solid c. of heat 
Tennyson, of fact H. Goui.o. xo In my hearts C. : 
1 , in my Heart of heart //amt. in. ii. 78. 

Comb. : C. -barrel (Gunnery), a long cylindrical iron 
tube through which cold water is run, used in casting 
guns to cool them from the inside; -box, a box in 
which a c. is made in founding ; -print, a projecting 
piece on a pattern to form a recess in the moufd, into 
which the end of the c. is inserted. 

Core (ko»j), sb.* 1622. f app. for F. corps ; 
see Corps.] 1. A body of people, a company. 
(Chiefly Sc?) 9. A gang of miners working to- 
gether in one shift 1778. 3. A turn of woik in 

a (Cornish) mine; a shift 1778. 

x. In a C. of People, whose affections he suspected 
Bacon. 

Core (ko»j), v. 1597. [f. Core i. 

trans. To take out the core of; also with out. 
9. To enclose in the centre, enshrine 1816. 3. 

Founding. To mould with a core 1865. 

x. He's Tike a corn upon my great toe. .he must be 
cored out Marston. 

Core, var. of Cor, Hebrew measure. 

Core-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil 
of the eye; see Cor- 2 . 

Co-regent (k<7u,ri*d3i?nt). 1799. [See Co-. 1 

A joint regent or ruler. 

Co-relation. 1839. [See Co-.] Joint or 
mutual relation; Correlation. 

Coreless (ko*\iles), a. 1813. [f. Corej^. 1 ] 
Without a core; hollow; heartless. 
Co-religionist (kdu,rilrd^anist). 1849. [Sec 
Co- | An adherent of the same religion. 

Corella (kore*l&). 1885. The parakeet Ca- 
Upsitta Noyse- Hoi land ise, also called Cockateel. 
|jCoreopsis(kpri> psis). 1753. [mod.L.,f Gr. 
nopis bug 4 6 \p is appearance, in reference to the 
bug-like shape of the seed.] Bot. An American 
genus of Composite, several species of which are 
cultivated for their flowers with yellow or parti- 
coloured rays. 

Corer (ko»T*i). 1796. ff. Core v. + -er 1 .] 
An instrument for coring fruit. 

Co-respondent (kioifspp’ndcnO. 1857. 
Law. In a divorce suit, a man charged with 
the adultery and proceeded against together 
with the respondent or wife. 

Corf(k/if). PI. corves (k/ivz). 1483. [Cf. 
LG. korf perh. a. 1^ corbis basket. Webster’s 
Corb is unknown in England.] ti. A basket 
” I 543* 2. Mining. A large basket formerly 

used in cairying or hoisiing ore or coal 1653; 
transf. the wooden or iron tub which has re- 
placed the basket 1831. 3. Fishing. A basket, 

or a box with holes' in it, in which fish, etc., 
are kept alive in the water 1895. 

Coriaceous (k^ri,/i jas, kd®ri-) f <z. 1674. V- 
L. coriaceus , f. corium ; see -aceous.] 1. Re- 
sembling leather in texture, appearance, etc.; 
leathery. 9. Made of leather (affected) 1894. 
Coriander (k^ii|86*nda j). ME. [a. F. cori* 
andrt, ad. L. cor tan drum, ad. Gr. nopiavvov 
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CORINDON 

(app. a foreign word). Cf. Coltander.] An 
annual plant, Coriandrum sativum , N.O. Urn* 
be l lifers, the fruit of which is carminative and 
aromatic. Also attrib . 

Corlndon (Wi-ndpn). 1802. [F.] Min. An 
early name of Corundum, q.v. 

Corinth (kp*rinj>). ME. [F. Corinthe, Gr. 
K 6 piv 9 otf\ i. A city of ancient Greece cele- 
brated for its artistic elegance, luxury, and 
licentiousness, fa. pi. Corinthians -1642. 8* 

— Currant, q.v. 

tCorinthlac (k8ri*n]>i£k), a. rare . 1677. 

[ad. Gr. Kopo’diajcot.] * next. 

Corinthian (k 5 ri"n)>i&n) t a . (j 3 .) 1577. [f. 

L. Corinthius + -AN.] 

A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to Corinth, b. 
Archit . The lightest and most ornate of the 
three Grecian orders, having a bell-shaped capi- 
tal adorned with rows of acanthus-leaves* giving 
rise to graceful volutes and helices 1656. c. C. 
brass (bronze) [L. Corinthium aw]: an alloy of 
gold, silver, and copper, produced at Corinth. 
Also fig. (from the fig. sense of Brass) shame- 
lessness. Hence also Corinthian =- ' brazen 
1594. 2. After the style of Corinthian art i860. 
8 : Profligate; in 19th c. use : Given to elegant 
dissipation 1643, 4. (U.S.) Yachting . Amateur 
l88 S* 

a. The C. grace of Gertrude's manners Emerson. 

3. The sage and rheumatic old prelatess, with all her 
young C. laity Milton. 

B. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Corinth 
1536. a. ta. A wealthy man; a gay, licentious 
man ; a brazen-faced fellow -1879. b. A man 
about town 1819. c. A wealthy amateur of 
sport; esjb. in U.S. an amateur yachtsman 1823. 
Hence CorPnthianism. Corinthiane'sque a, 
approximating to the C. style. Cori’nthianlxe 
v. intr. to live licentiously; to imitate the C. 
order of architecture. 

IlCoriutn (ko»TitfmV 1826. [L.] I. Phys. 
The true skin under the epidermis 1836. a. 
Entom. The horny basal portion of the wing of 
a heteropterous insect 1826. 8* Ant if. A leathern 
body-armour formed of overlapping flaps 1834. 

Co-rival (htfujrorvfil). 1678. [mod .{.corival, 
an old var. of Cor rival; see Co-.] A joint 
rival with others. Also as adj. Hence Co- 
ri-valry. Co-ri*valahip. Co-ri*val v. var. of 
Corrival v . 

Cork (kffck), sb* 1463. [Cf. Sd. corcha, 
corche , repr. L. corticem bark.] i. The bark or 
periderm of the cork-oak 1570. a. Anything 
made of cork; e.g. ■fvi slipper; fa sole or heel 
for a shoe; a float for an angler, oraswimmer; 
esp. a stopper for a bottle, cask, etc. 1463. 8. 

The cork-tree or cork-oak (Quercus Suber) x6oi. 

4. Bot. A protective tissue in the higher plants, 

forming the inner division of the bark. It con- 
sists of closely-packed air-containing cells, 
nearly impervious to air and water 1875. S* 
transf. 1671. 6. attrib. Of cork 1716. 

1. Virgin c. : the outer casing of the bark formed 
during tne first year's growth. 5. Fossil c., moun- 
tains.. rock-c. : names of a very light asbestos. 

Comb, s c. ‘fossil -'-fossils. | -jacket, a jacket made 
partly of, or lined with to support a person in the 
water f -oak, the tree (Quercus Suber) from which c. 
is obtained t -tree » cork-oak ; -wing, a fish, Crg- 
nilabrus melas or comubicus. 

Cork (kjfrk), sb? 1483. [app. a contr. of 
corki >, a. Gael, corcur , ad. L. purpur.] — Cud- 
bear. 

Cork, * 3 . 8 , Corlk, erron. spellings of Cauk. 
Cork (k^ik), v } 1580. [f. Cork jJ.I] i. 
To furnish with a cork fas a tcork heel, a 
float, etc.), a. To stop (a bottle, etc.) with, or 
as with, a cork; and so to shut up (the con- 
tents); also transf 1650. 8- To blacken with 

burnt cork 1836. 

Cork, p. 2 , erron. f. Caui.k v. 

Corkage (k/\ikeda). 1838, [f. Cork sb} 
or t/.*+-AGB.] The corking or uncorking of 
bottles; hence (- c. -money) a charge made by 
hotel-keepei », waiters, etc., for every bottle of 
wine, etc., uncorked and served, orig. when not 
supplied by them. 

Corked (k*kt),>W- <* W9- [£ Cork vS 

and si . 1 1 +1. Furnished with a cork sole or 

heel -i6ij. a. Stopped with a cork; also/# 
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1836. 8- Blackened with burnt cork 2836. 4. 
Of wine : Tasting of the cork 1830. 

Corker (kjf-jkaj). 1723. [f. Cork sbA + 
-er 1 . ) tx« ?A cork-cutter, a. slang. Something 
thatclosesadiscusslon; a 'settler'. Hence, some- 
thing astonishing, e. g. a monstrous lie. 1837. 

] Corking-pin. 1690. [App. corrupt f. cawk- 
ing, Calkin.] * A pin of the largest size ' (J.). 
-1840. 

Corkscrew (k^jkskrtf), sb. 1720. [f.CoRK 
sb . 1 4 Screw.] x. An Instrument for drawing 
corks from bottles, consisting of a steel screw 
or helix with a sharp point and a transverse 
handle. a. attrib . Resembling a corkscrew ; 
spirally twisted, as c. curls , a c. staircase 1830. 

Corkscrew (kf7\ikskrfl), v. colloq. 1837. 
[f. prec.] 1. To move or cause to move in a 
spiral course, a. To draw out as with a cork- 
screw 1852. 

l Mr. Bantam corkscrewed his way through the 
CTowd Dickens. 

Corkwood (k^ikwud). 1756. [f. CorkjJJ 
4 Wood.] A name given to several light and 
porous woods, and the trees yielding them; 
e.g. In the W. Indies, to Anona palustris , 
Ochroma Lagopus, etc.; in N. S. Wales to Du- 
boisia myoporoides. 

Corky (k/Liki), a. 1601. [f. Cork sb} + 

-Y. J 1. Like cork in nature or character 1756. 
fa, fig. Dry and stiff, withered -1605. 8* jpg- 

Light, frivolous; buoyant, lively; hence, restive 
(colloq.) 1601. 4. Corked 4. (Diets.) 

a. Bmde fast his c. armes Lear ui. vii. 89. Hence 
Co’rkiness, c. quality. 

tCormi, corme. 1578. Ta. F. corme , app. 

: — L. comum (see Cornel).] x. The service- 
tree, Pyrus domestica ; also its fruit, the sorb 
-1658. a. The cornel-tree 1676. 

Corm 2 (kfum). 1830. [a. Gr. scopes, the 
trunk of a tree with the boughs lopped off, f. 
Ktlptiv (n*p-, xop-).] Bot. A bulb-like subter- 
raneous stem of a monocotyledonous plant; 
also called solid bulb. 

Cormo-, comb. f. Gr. noppbi trunk of a tree, 
stem : as m 

Cormo'gcny [Gr. -yevc * a descent], that branch 
of ontogeny which deals with the germ-history 
of races or social aggregates. Cormo*phyly [ Gr. 

4>vAov], that branch of phylogeny which 
deals with the tribal history of races. 
Cormogen (kpum#l3en). 1846. [f. Gr. 
Kopftfa 4 ~ytvrjt; cf. acrogen. ] — Cormophyte. 
So Cormo*genous a. belonging to or like a c. ; 
also, corm-bearing. 

Cormophyte (k^rmpfait). 1852. [f. Gr. 

nopp .6 s 4 fpuroy.] Bot. Endlicher'snamefConn*- 
phyta) for one of his two primary divisions of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, comprising all plants 
that have a proper stem or axis of growth. 
Hence Cormophytic a. of the nature of a a 
Cormorant (kpim 5 rAnt). ME. [ad. F .cor- 
moran \ app. f. an OF. *corp-marin >— L. eorvus 
marinus sea-raven; sec-ANT*.] I. A large and 
voracious sea-bird (Phalacrocorax carbo), about 
3 feet in length, and black in colour, widely 
diffused over the northern hemisphere. Also 
the name of the genus. 0. fig. An insatiably 

greedy person or thing 1531. 8- attrib . 2568. 

a. Light vanity, insatiata c. Rich. //, u. i. 38. 3. 

The C. belly Cor . l L 195, 

|| Cormus. 1800. [mod.L.; see Corm.] X. 

* CORM, q. v. a. Haeckel's name for the com- 
mon stock of a plant or ' colonial ' animal, 
bearing a number of individuals which originate 
by gemmation. 

Com (k/in), sb} [Com. Tent OTeut 
*Jtomo-, f. earlier *kumdm grain, com Aryan j 
type *grndm ; from the vb. stem ger- (gor-, gr-), \ 
in Skr. fr to wear down ; whence also L. gra - 
num. A com or grain is thus a ' worn-down 
particle '.] x. gen, A small hard particle, a 
grain, as of sand, salt, gunpowder. OE, and 
mod. dial. a. spec. The small hard seed or 
fruit of a plant; now usually with qualification, 
as barley peppers., eta OE. 8* spec. The seed 
of the cereal or farinaceous plants; grain. 
(Locally, the word is understood to denote the 
leading crop of the district; hence in England 

* com r la — wheat, in Scotland ~ oats; in U«S., 
as short for Indian com, it is — maize.) OE. 


CORNEL 

4. Applied to the cereal plants while growing, 
or while still containing the grain OE. tb. A 
corn-stalk (rare) -159a 5. attrib. ME. 

m. Each (coffee) berry contains two corns 1876. 3. 

An ancient churl. .Went sweating underneath a sack 
of a Tennyson. 4. Her Foes shake like a Field of 
beaten Corne Hen. VlJf, v. v. 3a. b. Playing on 
pipes of Corns A/ ids. N. 11. L 67. 

Comb, t C.-ball ( C.S.), a sweetmeat: made of popped 
u or maize: -beef, corned beef; -beetle, a very 
small beetle, Cucyjus testaceus , tbe larva of which 
often ravages stores of grain 1 -bells, a species of 
fungus, Cyathus vemicosus, found in England in 
corn-fields, etc.: -bind, the wild Convolvulus 1 also 
Running Buckwheat, Polygonum Convohmlus\ 
•cockle, (he common Cockle, Lychnis Githaeo\ -crib, 
a crib for corn; -cutter; -fly, any of tne genera 
Chloris and Oscinis which do great injury to growing 
crons; -fritter a fritter made of batter mixed 

with grated green Indian c.| -land: -maTigold, 
Chrysanthemum segetum -meal, meal made of 
grain; in Scotl., oatmeal; in U.S., meal of maize 1 
•mill ; -mint, a species of Calamint,C. Acinos ; also, 
the Field-mint, Mentha arvensis ; -moth, a species 
of moth. Tinea granelta , the larva of which is de- 
structive to c.; -oyster ( U.S . ). a c-*fritter with a 
taste as of oysters; -parsley t a kind of wild parsley, 
Petroseliuum segetum , found in cornfields | -popper 
(ll.S.), a wire pan or covered tray Used in popping 
Indian c.| -popping (£/..S , .), the making of popped 
Indian c. by roasting it till it splits ana the white 
flour swells out; s social gathering for doing this; 
t-powder, gunpowder that has been granulated | 
fwrate * -runts -rose, the Corn Poppy; also, the 
Cockle; -shuck, U.S. •= C.-husk ; -thrips, a small 
insect, Thrips erreatium , which deposit! its eggs on 
wheat! oats, grasses, etc.; t-trec Cornel-tree; 
t- Violet, Campanula Speculum j -worm, the larva 
of the Com-moth or other insect, destructive to a 

Com (k/jn), sbA ME. [a. OF. corn , later 
cor . — L. cornu.'] A homy induration of the 
cuticle, with a hard centre, caused by undue 
pressure, chiefly on the toes and feet. Cf. 
Agnail. 

Pbr. To tread on any one's corns t to wound his 
susceptibilities. 

Com (k^in), v. 1560. [f. Qorn I. 

trans. lo form into grains, as gunpowder. +a. 
intr. To beoome granular -1679. 8* trans. To 

sprinkle with salt in grains; to season, pickle, 
or preserve with salt 1565. 4. To give (a horse) 

a feed of oats. Sc. 1753. 5 . — Kern v. 1632. 

6. trans. To crop (land) with corn 1649. 

%. The beef was wound ily corned Richardson. 4 
To c. a horse before a journey Scoit, 

ComaceotlS (kpin/i’Jas), a. ff. mod.L. Cor- 
nacese. ] Bot. Belonging to the Order Comacex, 
of which the genus Comus , Cornel, Is the type. 

Comage (k^xned^). [a. OF., f. com, corne 
horn s in med. L. cornagium . ] A feudal service, 
being a form of rent fixed by the number of 
homed cattle; horageld. ^jAn erroneous ex- 
planation given first by Littleton, as an ' it is 
said ', makes comage ' to wind a horn when 
the Scots or other enemies entered the land 

Combrash (k^jn.brwJ). 1815. [f. Corn 
sb} + Brash sb . 2 J Geol. The coarse brashy 
calcareous sandstone which forms the upper 
division of theLowerOolite m parts of England. 
Corn-cob (kjLinikpb). U.S. 1817. [See Cob 
j 3 . 1 ] The receptacle to which the grains aro 
attached in the car of maize. Also attrib . 

Corn-crake (k^Mn,kr/ik). 1455. [See 
CRAKE.] A bird, also called Landrail, Crtx 
pr a ten sis , which lives concealed among stand- 
ing com, eta It has a harsh grating note. 

Cornea 1527. [L., short for med. 

L. cornea tela homy tissue, later C. tunica 
homy coating, f. L. comeus Corneous. ] AnaL 
The homy transparent convexo-concave por- 
tion of the anterior covering of the eye-balL 
Hence Co*meal a • 

Corned (k£ind), <x.i 1577. [£ Corn jA* and 
v. + -ed.] i. Granulated, a. Of meat: Cured 
with salt 1621. a- Bearing seeds or grains 1800. 
4. slang. Intoxicated [cf. Corny «J] 2785. 
t Corned, afi 15*9* [f- F- torn/, with -ed 
for -A] Homed, peaked, pointed -x84X. 
CoTneine. Also -can, -een. 1839. [f. L. 
comeus 4-ine,] Min. — Aphanite. 
IjCoraeltis (k^mi'iortis). 1854. ff. Cornea 
4 -itis* I Path. Inflammation of tne cornea. 
fComeli. ME. var. of Carnbl, Kernel 
me battlement -*1602. 

Cornel 8 . Now dial. ME. fa. OF* corned 
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: — late L, comale comer, f. L. comm.] Corner, 
angle (of a house, etc.). 

Cornel^ (k^unil). 1551. [f. (alt.) F. cor- 
nouille , referred by Diet to a pop.L. *comuculum 
(in pi. -a), dim. o^L. comum 4 cornel-cherry'.] 
1. English name of the botanical genus Comus, 
formerly distinguished into C. mas, and C. 
femmes'. C. mas was the Cornel- tree or Corne- 
lian Cherry-tree; C. femiua the Cornel-bush, 
Wild or Common Cornel , or Dogwood (C. san- 
guinea ). b. The fruit of the Cornel Tree 1601. 
9. attrib. Of cornel-wood 1671. 

Co tub , : c.-tree, the Cornelian cherry-tree ; -berry, 
•fruit: =» ib; -wood, the wood of Comus mascula, 
of which anciently javelins, arrows, etc. were made. 

Cornelian 1 (kjunMi&n). ME. [Refash. f. 
ME. corneline, a. 15th c. F. (now comaline ) ; 
prob. from its likeness in colour to the Cornel- 
berry. Carnelian is a perversion, after L. 
carnem flesh. ] A variety of chalcedony, a semi- 
transparent quartz, of a deep dull red, flesh, or 
reddish white colour; used for seals, etc. var 
tCo'rneole. 

Cornelian 2 (kpinf li&n). 1695. [f. Cornel s ; 
cf. prcc. J ti. The fruit of the cornel-tree ; 
also the tree -1664. 9. C. cherry x ; f c. tree, 
cornel-tree -1796. 

fComemuse. ME. [a. F., f. Rom. coma, F. 
corne horn -h mu \a pipe. ] A horn-pipe; an early 
form of bagpipe -18B2. 

Co-meo-. I. Comb. f. L. lomeus , meaning 
' with a homy admixture as in c.-calc&'reous; 
c.-slli*cious. 9. Comb. f. Corne \, as in c.- 
iritia, inflammation of the eye affecting both 
cornea and iris; c.-sclero’tic, pertaining to the 
cornea and sclerotic coat. 

Corneous (k^'tiups), a. 1646. [f. I., corneus 
(f. cornu + - ous. 1 Homy, horn-like, as c . mem- 
brane, eta (Now only techn ) 

Corner (k^unaj), sb. [ME. corner, a. AF. 
- OF. cornier, f. (ult.) L. cornu horn. ] 1. gen. 

The meeting-place of converging sides or edges, 
forming an angular projection. Al*x> fig. 9. A 
salient angle ME. 3. The space included be- 
tween sides and edges at their meeting-place 
ME. 4. transf. An out-of-the-way, secluded 
place, that escapes notice ME. Also fig. 5. 
An end of the earth; a region; fa direction or 
qu. u ter 1535. 6. Bookbinding. A triangular 
tool used in gold or blind tooling. 7. Associa- 
tion Football and Hockey (— c.-kick, -hit), a free 
kick or hit from the corner of the held obtained 
hy the opposite side when a player sends the 
ball over his own goal-line 1887. tb. Whist . 
A point in a rubber- 1824. 8. Comm. A specu- 
lative operation in which a combination buy up 
the whole, or the whole available supply, of any 
stock or commodity, so as to compel speculative 
sellers to buy of the comer-men at their own 
price 1857. 0. attrib . 1535. 

z. The.. bed of the c. Wycliv Pm. cxvii[i]. n. a 
Now is sbee without, now in the streetes, and lieth in 
wait* at eucry c. Prav. vii. is. 3. In a u of the 

halle Chaucer. Phr. To drive into a c.i to drive 
ta to straits. 4 For this thing was not done in a c 
Acts xxvi.sd. Phr. Hole andc.x see Hole. 5. Sits 
the winde in that c. Muck Ado 11. Hi. 103. 

Comb, 1 tc.-cap, a cap with four (or three) comers, 
worn by divines, etc.; al so fig. 1 t-cree»per, fig. one 
whose proceedings are underhand and stealthy ; -kick 
(see sense 7); -tooth, one of the four outer incisors 
in the jaw of a horse, which shoot in its fifth year. 

Comer (kp’inji), v. ME. [f. the sb.J x. 
trans. To furnish with comers. (Chiefly in 
pa. pple. ) 9. To place in a corner M E. 8. To 
drive into a corner; to force into an awkward 
or desperate position; to bring to bay. Also fig. 
(col/oq.) 1841. 4. Comm. To operate against 

by means of a Corner (sense 8) ; to bring under 
the control of a comer. (Of U . S . origin.) 1857. 
5. intr. To abut on at a corner; to meet at an 
angle ( U,S .) 1863. 

3. A rat will fight a man if cornered 1884. fig. 
Morally cornered Yates. 4. Those gentlemen who 
attempt to 1 corner * cotton 1883. 

Cornered (tyinaid), ppl. a. ME. [f. Cor- 
ner sb. +-ED*.] i. Haying a comer or corners. 
9. See Corner v . 9, 3. 

+ C. cap 1 am Corner-cap. 

Corner-man. 1873. *• The end man of a 
row of negro minstrels. 9. A rough wholounges 
about street comers 1885. 3- Comm. One who 
makes a Corner (sense 8). 1881. 


Co'mer-fltone. ME. x. One of the stones 
forming the quoin or salient angle of a walL 
Also fig. ta. The coving of a fire-place 1703. 

z. See you yond Coin a' th’ Capitol, yond corner 
stone Cor. v. iv. 9. fig. Why should we make an 
ambiguous word the a of moral philosophy Jowett. 

CoTnerwise, adv. 1474. T See - wise.] So 
as to form a comer; diagonally. 

Comet (k/ 5 unet), sb.i ME. [a. OF. — It. 
cometto , dim. of Rom. como : — L. cornu . J 1. 
A wind-instrument : ta. In early times a horn, 
b. Now a brass instrument, with valves or pis- 
tons for producing notes additional to the na- 
tural harmonics ; also called cornet b piston, and 
Cornopean, c. The name given to several 
organ-stops 1660. a. A piece of paper rolled 
in a conical foun and twisted at the apex, used 
by grocers, etc. 153a b. A small funnel-shaped 
pastry, usu. filled with cream ; also, an ice-cream 
cone. t3. A farrier’s instrument for blood-let- 
ting -1721. 4 . Metall. In gold assaying : The 

small flat coil into which the gold-and-silver 
alloy is rolled aftercupelling. before being boiled 
in nitric acid to free it from silver; the small 
coil of purified gold finally remaining. Also 
comette. 1800. 5. Dressmaking. The cuff of a 

sleeve opening like the large end of a trumpet. 

z. Cornet t\ piston, il pistons 1 «ib; also the player. 
Comb. c.-Btop — 1 c. Hence fCoTneter, one who 
plays the c. Co'rnetiBt, a solo c-player. 

Comet (k p*Jnet ) , ^.2 Also erron . coronet' t. 
fa. F. comctte, dim. of corne : — Rom. coma f. 
sing., horn : — L. cornua n. pi.] X. A kind of 
head-dress formerly worn by ladies. 9. A scarf 
anciently worn by Doctors of Physic or Law 
1658. 1 * 3 - The standard of a troop of cavalry 

-1838. I4. A tro jp of cavalry, so called from 

carrying such a standard -1838. 5. The fifth 

commissioned officer m alroop of cavalry, who 
carried the colours. (Not now in use.) 1579. 

4 A certaine Captaine over a c. of horse-man Hol- 
land. 5. I had notice that Comet Toyce. had seized 
on the King's person I.u. Fairfax. Hence Co'metcy, 
the position or rank of a u 

Cornette, var. of Cornet. 

Corneule (k/ jn/'i«l). 1839. [a. F. commute, 
dim. of comic. ] The outer transparent covering 
of the compound eyes of arthropods. 
CO’m£actor. 1699. A dealer in grain. 
Co-m-flag. 1578. [See Flag.] A plant of 
the genus Gladiolus , N.O. /ridacea t. 

Co-m-flour. 1851. Meal of ground Indian 
corn ; also of rice or other grain. 

Corn-flower. 1578. Any of various plants 
growing amongst corn; esp. the common Blue- 
bottle (C entaurea Cyanus ), or the common Wild 
Poppy. 

Corn-husk. U.S. 1808. The husk of coarse 
leaves enclosing the ear of Indian com. So 
Co’ra-husker, one who or tliat which husks 
Indian corn. CoTn-husking. 

Comic (kjJ'jmk), a. 1838. [f. L. comus (see 
Cornel) +-IC.] Chem. In C. acid , a synonym 
of Cornin, q. v. 

Cornice (kpunis), sb. Also coralsh, etc. 
1563. [ad. (ult.) It. cornice, in form identical 
with cornice : — L. cor nix, -icem crow. The de- 
rivations from L. corona and Gr. ko pewit lack 
evidence. ] 1. Arch . A horizontal moulded pro- 
jection which crowns a building or some part of 
a building; spec . the uppermost member of an 
entablature, a. An ornamental moulding run- 
ning round the wail of a room, etc.; a picture- 
moulding, or the like; also, the ornamental pro- 
jection within which curtains are hung 1670. 
3. Mountaineering. An eave or shelf of snow 
or rock overhanging a precipice. 

Comb. c.-ring, the ring or moulding on a cannon 
next behind the inuzzle-nngi ~ Astragal. 

Hence CoTniced ppL a. having a c. tCoTnlce- 
ment, Co*miclng, work consisting of a a or cornices. 

Cornicle (k/P jnik’l). 1646. [ad. L. comi- 
culum , dim. of cornu.] A little horn (obs.j; a 
small horn-like process, as the horns of a snail, 
etc. Hence Cond’culate a. horned; having 
horn-like projections. 

tComi'Culer. ME. [ad, L. comicuiarivs .] 
An assistant officer -1447. 

Corniferoue (kjfrni *f£ras), a. 1650. [f. L. 
comifer. ] ti. Producing or having horns. 0. 
Geol. Producing or containing horns tone 1873. 


Coraify (kjfimfai), v. 161 x. [f. L. cornu + 
-FY . ] f i. trans. To fit with horns; to cuckold. 
9. Phys. and Z00L To turn into horn or horny 
substance 1859. Hence Coraifica'tion. 

Coral ’gerouB, a. 1646. [f. L. corniger ♦ 
-ous.] Bearing horns; producing horn. 
Cornin (kfuuin). 1831. [f. L. comus (see 
Cornel) + -in. ] Chem. A bitter crystalline sub- 
stance obtained from the root of Comus fiondai 
also called comic acid. 

Coming(kp*jniq),^/.rA 1560. [f.CORNv. 
4 -ing l . J x. Granulation. 9. Pickling with 
salt 1655. 

Comb, c.-house, the part of a powder-mill where 
the granule ting is done. 

Cornish (kp-inij), a . 2 (sb.) 1547. [f. first 
clement in ( 'onrwall (OE. Comweallas m - Com- 
Welsh) + -ish Com is prob. Celtic corn, cornu 
4 horn', headland.] 1. Of or belonging to 
Cornwall; applied esp. to the people and 
language; hence Cornishman. 9 . sb. The 
I ancient language of Cornwall, a member of the 
Bryth^nic branch of the Celtic languages 1547. 

C. chough (see Chough); C. boiler, the cylin- 
drical flue- hoilcr in vented by Smeaton ; C. engine, a 
form of single-acting condensing steam-engine, used 
for pumping up water, first used in Cornwall; C. 
pump, a pump worked by a C. engine. 

Co-m-law, Com Law. 1766. A law regu- 
lating the trade in corn, esp. its import and ex- 
port. In England used spec, of the laws re- 
stricting the importation of cereals which were 
repealed in 1840. (In this application usually 
spelt with capitals.) 

tCo-m-master. 1580. One who ha corn to 
sell -1667. 

Commuse, var. of Cornemijsr. 

|| Como (kornu). PI. corni. 1818. [It. L. 
cornu.] A Horn, esp. the French horn. C, 
inglese — Cor anglais ; c. di basset to, the 
basset-horn; also name of an organ-stop. 

Cornopean (kfjnftrpr&n). 1837. Mus. I. 
A name for the comet d piston ; see Cornet 
sb P □. An 8 ft. reed-stop on an organ 1840. 

COTn-rent. 1809. A lent paid in corn, or 
one determined each year by the price of com. 

Ccm-salad. 1597. A plant, Valeriana 
olitoria, or I .am b’s- lettuce, found wild in corn- 
fields; used for salad. 

CoTXl-snake. 1676. A large harmless snake. 
Coluber guttatus, common in the southern U.S. 
Co-m-stalk. 1816. 1. A stalk of (in US. 

Indian) corn. 9 .fig. A tall lithe person; hence, 
a nickname, efi. for persons of European 
descent bom in N. S. Wales 1865. 
Comstone(k^jnstJnn). i8fla. [f.CoRNjM] 
Geol. An earthy concretionary limestone bed 
found in the Old Red Sandstone formation in 
parts of Britain. Also attrib. 

|| Cornu (kf’iniz*). PL cornua. 1691. [L .1 
A horn 1 applied in An at. to processes lil.ened 
to a horn, as the cornua uteri , into which the 
Fallopian tubes open, eta Hence Co'rxuxal a. 
of or pertaining to cornua. 

Cornucopia (k^uniM |k^»'pi&). Also-copice. 
159a. [A late L. form of cornu fobise ; the 
symbol of fruitfulness and plenty.] x. The horn 
of plenty; in art, a goats horn overflowing 
with flowers, fruit, and 00m; also, an orna- 
mental receptacle of similar shape. 9 .fig. An 
overflowing store x6ir. 

a. Her common-place book .Of scandal., a c. Swift. 
Hence Comuco’plaiX a, pertaining to a c. » over- 
flowingly abundant. 

f Cornu -te. 1605. fad. L. cornu/us , f. cornu.] 
x. A retort for distilling -1736. 9. A forked 

pennon 1625. 3. One who is 4 homed ' ; a cuck- 

old -170 7. 4. Logic. A * horned ' argument, 
dilemma; the sophism ‘Comutus* ->1739. 

4. To take for an example of this fallacy, the 
rtvof or Comutus 1 — it ia asked r— Have you cast your 
horns f [etc.] Hamilton. So Comu'te v. to cuckold 
(arck.\ Comn*ted PPL a. honied ; horn-shaped t 
cuckolded. H Cornu*to, a cuokold. tConiu’tor. 

Comutus; see Cornute sb. 4. 

Corny (k^mi). afi 158a [f. Corn sb.* -f 
-T 1 .] 1. Of or pertaining to com. 9 . Of ale: 
PTastlng strong of the malt. Now dial. ME. 
3. Producing oora; abounding in grains of 00m 
1580. 4. Tipsy; - Corned (dial.) 18*5. 

1. Up stood the comie Reed Milt. P. L. vii. jas* 
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a. A draught* of c. ala Chaucbb. j. That rich C. 
country Carlyle. Th* c. chaff 1826 
fCoTIiy, a A rare. 15... [CC L. comeus.] 
Hard as horn, homy -1755. 

Corny (kjrjai), aA 1707. [f. Corn r£.z] 
Having corns on the feet ; pertaining to corns. 
Coro- ; see Cor- 2 . 

Corod y, etc. ; see Corrody, etc. 

Corolla (korp-ia). PI. corollas. 1671. [a. 
L. , dim of corona.] ti . A little crown, coronet 
a. Bot. The whorl of leaves (petals) forming the 
inner envelope of the flower; usually ‘coloured' 
(s', e. not green). Cf. Calyx. 1753. Also in 
comb. var. fCo'roL Hence Corulla a ceous a. 
of the nature of a c. So Coro‘llar a. Co -fol- 
iate a. having or resembling a c. So Co*rol- 
lateda, Corolli'ferousj. corollate. Coro‘lltne 
a pertaining to the c. Coro'lliat, one who 
classifies plants according to their corollas 
(rare). Coro’llule ~ COROI.LBT. 

Corollary (koifl&ri, kp'rjflfcri). ME, [ad. 
L. co> ollarium money paid for a garland, gra- 
tuity, corollary, f. corolla; see prre.] 1. In 
Geom. , etc A proposition appended to another 
which has been demonstrated, and following 
obviously from it; hence gen. an immediate in- 
ference, deduction, consequence. 9. tranxf. A 
practical consequence, result 1674. t3. An 

appendix; a finishing or crowning part -1717. 
t4. Something additional ; a surplus ; a super- 
numerary -1681 

s. This is but ac from what goes before Wollaston, 
a. The art of Writing, of which Printing is a..c 
Carlyle. 4. Now come my Ariel!, bring a Corolary, 
Rather then want a Spirit Temp. iv. i. 57. 
Corollary, (7. rare. 1449. [ a, l- L. corollarius ; 
see prec. J 1. Of the nature of a corollary a. 
Hot. Corolline 188a. 

fCoro-llet. 1794. [f. Corolla + -et.] Bot. 
The floret in an aggregate flower -1833. 
Corollifloral (koq?liflo*r&l), a. 1845. [f 
rnocLL. Corolliflot ar (f. corolla + Jlof,fior-) + -AL.] 
Bot Of or belonging to the Corolli/loryt, a sub- 
class of dicotyledonous plants having calyx and 
corolla, the petals being united and 1 1 re stamens 
usual 1 y attached to the corolla. (See De Can- 
dolle.) So Corolliflo-rous. 

Corollitlc (kpr^lrtik), a. 1819. [ad. F corol- 
litiqut , f L.r<?r<?//tf(Littr^). ] Arch. Of columns : 
Having foliated shafts, vars. Caroline, -ytic. 

H Coronal kordirnft). PI. -nse(-nf), rarely -as. 
1563. [L. J 1. A small circle or disc of light 

(usually prismatic) appearing round the sun or 
moon Also applied to other similar pheno- 
mena a. Astron The halo of radiating white 
light seen around the disc of the moon in a 
total eclipse of the sun; now known to belong 
to the sun 1851. ,3. A circular chandelier sus- 

pended from the roof of a chinch; more fully 
corona lucis 18*35. 4. Arch A memlier of the 

cornice, above the bed-moulding and below the 
cymatium, usually of considerable projection; 
also called drip or larmier 15^3. 5. Anal., 

etc. Applied to parts resembling, or likened to 
a crown; also to the upper portion of any part, 
as of a tooth; cf. Crown 171a. 6. Bot. a. A 

crown -like appendage on the inner side ol the 
corolla in some flowers, as the daffodil and 
lychnis, b. The medullary sheath in the Ftems 
of Dicotyledons and Gymnosperms, c. T he 
crown of the root. 1753. j.(Astron,)C. australis , 
C borealis : the Southern and Northern Crown, 
consisting of elliptical rings of stars 
Coronach (kp r^n a y). Sc. and/r. 1500. [a. 
Ir, coranack, Gael, torranach, f. comh- together 
+ rdnack outcry. ] 1 1 . gen. A shouting of many 
-1680 a. spec A funeral song or dirge in the 
Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland 1530, 
a Kachan Macrimmon in playing a c. as it were for 
■ chief W. C. Smith. 

Coronal (kp*rdh*l), sb. ME. [apo. ad. AF. 
* coronal, f. corount. In 4 prob. act U coro~ 
nalis. ] 1. A circlet for the head ; a coronet 

Also transf. and Jig, a. A wreath for the head ; 
a garland 1 379. Also transf. t3- The head of 
a tilting lance, ending in three or four short 
spreading points. (Often cronall, cronel, cur- 
mall.) -1470. t*. A mat. The frontal bone; cf. 

bext -1758. 

s. On htr head a coronall all of greet pear lea Hulks- 
shed. b. Ofroseraary a simple c.T. Martin, Hence 
Co’ronalled «. adorned with a coronet* 
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Coronal (kordb*n&I, kp*r<fnftl), a. 1543. [a. 
F., or ad. L. corona lis, f. corona. J ti. Pertain- 
ing to a crown, or to coronation >1813. a. 
Anat., etc. a. C. suture ; the suture separating 
the frontal bone from the parietal bones. So I 
c. region (of the forehead), etc. C. bone : the 
frontal bone. 1543. b. Of or pertaining to the 
crown of the head 1828. c. Pertaining to the 
corona (see Corona) 1846. 3. Bot. Pertaining 
or similar to a corona (see Corona) 1870. 

1. The Law and his C. Oath requires his undeniable 
assent to what Laws the Parlament agree upon 
Milton. a. c. So abundant is the c. light, .during 
totality 1871. Hence tCoronally adv. in the manner 
of a crown or coronet. 

Coronary (kp-rdhfiii), a. 1610. [ad. L. eoro- 
narius, f. corona.' J ti. Of the nature of or re- 
sembling a crown, pertaining to or forming a 
crown -1659. ta. Suitable for garlands or 
wremhs-1082. g. Anat. Encircling tike a crown, 
as the c. arteries and veins of the heart, etc. 
1679. 4* absol. as sb. — Coronet 4. 1847, 

1. c. gold [tr. L. corona Hum aurum): * a present of 
gold collected in the provinces for a victorious general ; 
orig. expended for a golden crown '(Lewis ana Short). 

[CoTOnate, /to. />//*. 1470. [ad. L. corona/us.] 
Crowned -1513. 

Coronate (kfrdh/t, -rit), a. 1846. [f. as 

prec.; see Corona.] Bat. and Zool. *= Coro- 
nated. 

Coronate (kp’i£h*»t), v. rare. 1633. [f. as 
prec J To crown. (See also next.) 

Coronated (kr»T<Jiuf!t ed),///. a. 1676. [f. 
as prec. | f 1. Of flowers: Arranged in a whorl. 
2. Bot. and Z.00I. Furnished with a corona; spec. 
in Conchol. of spiral shells which have their 
whorls surmounted by a row of tubercles 1698. 
t3- * Cor on f ted 1767. 

Coronation (kprdn/i^an). ME. [a. OF. 
coronacion, - at ion ; see Coronate v. J 1. The 
action of crowning; the ceremony of investing 
with a crown as an emblem of royal dignity. 
Also transf. n.Jig. Crowning of a work; com- 
pletion 1582. 3. attrib . 1587. 

3. C. oath , lhat taken by a sovereign at his c. 

fCorone. Early L Crown, obs. by 1500. 

Coronel^l, obs. f. Colonel, Coronal. 

Coroner (kp’rAiai). ME. [a. AF. coruner , 
corouner ; f. corune , coroune Crown, the origi- 
nal title being custos placitorum coronx guar- 
dian of the pleas of the crown. The ending is 
— F. -ter, L. -art us, but was early confused 
with that of verbal agents in -er, whence L 
coronator (in Magna Cat ta ). ] A11 officer of a 

county, district, or municipality (formerly also 
of the royal household), originally charged with 
maintaining the private properly of the crown; 
in mod. times his chief function is to hold in- 
quest on the bodies of those supposed to have 
died by violence or accident. 

Coroner f s inquest s the investigation as to the cause 
of death held by the ConmeAs Court, consisting of 
the c. and twelve jurymen summoned foT the inquest. 
Hence CoTonerahip, the office of a c. 

Coronet (kp*r£n£t), sb. 1494. [a. OF. coro- 
net e % -< ette , dim. of corone, later couronne. Crown 
R efash, as Crownet, q. v J 1. A small or in- 
ferior crown; spec, a crown denoting a dignity 
inferior to that of the sovereign, a. A fillet or 
wreath for the head ; esp. a decorative plate or 
band of metal, or the like, worn by women round 
the brow, as part of a head-dress 1590. 3. = 

Corona 6a. 1657. 4. Farriery. The lowest 

part of the pastern of a horse 1696. 5. k Coro- 
nal sb. 3. 1731. 

1. I saw® Marke Antony offer him a Crown®, yet 
*twas not a Crown® neylher, *twas on® of these 
Coronets Jul. C. i. ii. 239. a. And on her brow . , A 
c. of pearls S. Rogers. 

Hence Co'ronet r. to confer a c upon t to adorn 
as with a c. (rare) Co’roneted, -etted pphn. . 
Coronetty, -ee a. Her. ornamented on the upper 
side c.-wise. 

Coronifonn, a. rare . 1776. [f. L .corona; 
see - form.] Crown-shaped. 

(| Coronis (korltrnit). 1670. [L. f a. Gr. no- 
panttt curved stroke or flourish at the end of a 
book or chapter, hence Jig.] fi. The end. a. 
Greek Gram. A sign (’), placed over a vowel as 
a mark of contraction or crasis ; e.g ndyaBbs 
for ual 6ya96s 1833. 

Coronium (kor^rniflm). 2890. [f. CORONA 
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3.] An element supposed to exist in a gaseous 
state in the sun's corona. (Cf. Helium.) 
tCo-ronlze, v. 159a. [f. L. corona .] To 

crown, adorn with a coronet or coronal -1623 
Coro-nograph. 1885. [L corono -, camb. f. 
Corona + -graph, Gr, -ypatpot.] Astron An 
instrument for photographing the sun’s corona 
in full sunlight. Hence Coronographic a. 
Coronoid (kp a r^noid, koufkim^id), a. 1741. 
[f. Gr. Kopojvrj crow ; see -oid. ] Applied to pro- 
cesses that are curved like a crow's beak, and 
to parts in connexion with these; as the c. pro- 
cess of the lower jaw, and that of the ulna, and 
the c. fosm of the humerus. 

Coronule i^korJu m«l ). 1806. [ad. L. coro- 
na la (also used), dim. of corona .] 1. Bot. A 

small crown or coronet surmounting a seed, etc 
3. Zool. A kind of barnacle of the genus Coro- 
nula of Cirripeds; parasitic on Cetacea. 
Coroplasty, Corotomy ; see Cor- 2 . 
Corosif, obs. f. Corrosive. 

Corouire, corowne, obs. ff. Crown. 
||Corozo (koiJu-so). 1760. [Native name.] 
A South American tree, Phytelephas macrocar pa, 
allied to the palms; the hardened albumen of 
iis seed (the C.-nui or ivory-nut) furnishes the 
substance called vegetable ivory. 

Corp, Sc. and n. Eng. dial. f. Corpse. 
Corporal (kp*jp6ril), a. ME. [a. OF.,latei 
corporel , ad. L. corpora lem, f. corpus .] 1. Of 

or belonging to the body; bodily, ta. Of the 
nature of matter ; corporeal, physical -1726. 
t 3 - I^irge of body -1630. t4- Solid -1667 

i, The c. or bodelye sight Caxton. Corporall 
liberty Hon res. s. what seem'd corpora!! Melted, 
os breath into the Wind Macb. i. iii. 81. 3 A suffi- 

cient corporall Burgher 1630. Phrases. C. oath [med. 
L corporale jura men turn ; cf. Bodily Oath) : an oath 
ratified by corporally touching a sacred object, esp, 
the gospels, but sometimes the host, or relics; dial, 
from a verbal oath. (The view that the attributive 
4 corporal ’ refers to the host is not historically ten- 
able.) C. punishment punishment inflicted on the 
body (as opp. to a fine, etc.). Now usuaJly confined 
to flogging. C. works 0/ mercy . works of mercy to 
the bodies of men, as, to feed the hungry, etc. Hence 
CoTporally adv. 

Corporal (k^*jp6ril), shy OE. [ad. med.L. 

corporahs ( palla ), corporale (pallium). | Heel . 
ti. An ancient euchanstic vestment -1660. 9. 

A linen cloth upon which the consecrated ele- 
ments are placed during celebration, and with 
which they are subseq. covered. Called also 
c. -cloth. ME. 

Corporal (kp jpfirAl), 2 1579. [a. i6thc. 
F. corporal , var. of capporal , captor a l (Littr6), 
ad. It caporale. Prob. f. It corpo , L. corpor- 
body (i.c. of troops), subseq, affected by capo.] 
1. A non-commissioned military officer ranking 
under a sergeant. 9. Naut. Formerly, a petty 
officer on board ship, who taught the sailors the 
use of small-arms; now, a superior petty officer, 
who attends solely to police matters under the 
master-at-arms 1636. 

*• Corporal’s guard', a small armed detachment 
under a c. Hence Jig' a small body of supporters, 
t C. 0/ the /icldt in the 16th and 17th c. a kind of 
aide-de-camp 10 the sergeant-major. Hence Co*r* 
poralslilp, fa body of soldiers under a c. ; the office 

Corporality (kpjporae-llti). ME. [ad. late 
L. corporalitas. ) 1. The quality of being corporal 
(see Corporal a. a); materiality. 9. Em- 
bodied existence or condition 1643. t3. Corpo- 
rate organization of a society, town, etc.; a 
Corporation -1603. 4. pi. Corporal matters. 

Cf. temporalities . 1748. 

Corpora* (kfjpftt*,). [ME. corporate, a. 
OF. (earlier corporals), nom. sing, of corporal ,] 
= Corporal si.’ a. 

Corporate (k/ jpSrZt), ppL a. ME. [ad.L. 

corporatus , f. corpora re.] 

A. as pa. fjple. 1. United into one body (arch.), 
fa. Embodied 1555. 

B. adj. ti- Corpulent -1533. ta. Pertaining 
to the body -161^. fg. Embodied; material 
-1865. 4. Forming a body politic, or corpora- 
tion 151a. Also transf 5. Of or belonging to 
a body politic, or corporation, or to a body of 
persons 1607. 

4 C. body, body c.t see Body sb. C. iemmi a town 
p o sse ss i n g municipal rights, and acting by means of 
a corporation. 5. C. name : the name by which a 
corporation engages in legal acts. Hence Co*rpo- 
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rately adv. fu regards the body i fa a c. capacity. 
Co'rpor&teness. 

Corporate (,k/rjp6r*it), v. arch . 1531. [f. 
L. corforat - ppl. stem.] ti. tram. To incor- 

porate -1631. a.^To combine in one body 1545. 
8* intr. To unite in one body (rare) 1647. 
Corporation (kj&pdtfijon). ME. [ad. L. 
eorporationem (Tcrtullian).] ti. The action of 
incorporating, the condition of being incorpo- 
rated -154a. 9. A body of persons 1534. 3. 

Law. A body corporate legally authorized to 
act as a single individual; an artificial person 
created by royal charter, prescription, or legis- 
lative act, ana having the capacity of perpetual 
succession 1611. 4. A trade-guild, a city ‘com- 
pany \ (Now only legal or formal.) 1530. 5. 

The body; the abdomen, colloq . and vulgar . 
1753. Also attnb . 

3. C. aggregate* one comprising many individuals, 
as the mayor and burgesses of a town. etc. C. sole i 
one consisting of only one person and nis successors, 
as a king, bishop, etc. Municipal the mayor, 
aldermen, and councillors of a borough or incorporated 
town or city. 

Corporative (k^jp5rStiv), a. 1833. [ad. L 

corpora tivus. ] — CORPORATE a. 5, 

Corporator (k^'j 1 1784. [f. L. cor- 

porare to embody. J A member of a (municipal) 
corporation. 

tCorporature. 1555. [ad. L. corporation 7, f. 
as prec.J 1. Physique -1696 a. =* Corpo- 
rality 1. 1647. 

Corporeal (kpipo®-ri&I), a. (sb.) 1610. [f. 
L. corporeus (f. corpus, corpor -) -+ -AL.] 1. Of 

the nature of the animal body as opp. to the 
spirit; physical; bodily; mortal. 9. Material 
1619 3. Law. Tangible; consisting of material 
objects; esp. in C. hereditament 1670 +4- In 

sense of Corporal -1831. 

z. To couple a spiritual grace with matters of c. 
repast Fuller. a. Are genera and species c. or in- 
corporeal Rain. 

B. sb. pL Things material; things pertaining 
to the human body (rare) 

Hence fCorpo'realism, materialism. tCor- 
porealist, a materialist. Corporeality, the 
quality or state of being c.; materiality. CorpoTe- 
ally adv. in or as to the body ; bodily. CorpOTeal- 
ness, c. quality or state (rare). 

Corpo-realize, v. 1797. [See -tze.] To 
render corporeal ; to materialize. Hence Cor- 
porealixation. 

Corporeity (k^ipSr/ iti). 1621. [ad. med.L. 

corporeitas, f. corporeus ; see CORPOREAL and 
-ITY Cf. F. corporditd. J i. The quality of 
being, or having, a material body ; concr. bodily 
substance, ta. Carnality -1681. 3. Material 

nature or state. -fOccas. *- Density 1664. 

1. The notion of a Spirit, or. substance void of c. 
Hale. 3. His [Newton's] views of colours were 
entirely independent of his belief in the c. of light 1880. 
fCorpO-rify, v. 1644. [f. L. corpor- body; 
see -fy. j x. To cause to assume a material 
form -1707. 9. To incorporate -1707. Hence 

d-Corpo'riflca'tlon. So +Co*rporize v. 
Corposant (k^up^zient). 1561. [ad. Pg. 
corpo santo.] The ball of light sometimes seen 
about the masts or yard-arms of a ship during 
a storm ; St Elmo's fire. 

Corps (ko»j). PI. corps (k5»iz). ME. [See 
Corpsk.J ti. Earlier var of Corpse, q. v. 9. 
Mil . A division of an army, forming a tactical 
unit ; a body of troops regularly organized ; a 
body of men assigned to a special service 1711. 
Alsojlg. 3. gen. A body of persons associated 
in a common organization, or acting under a 
common direction 17^0. 

x ^Corps (Tarmte (Ft.): a main division of an army 
In the field, an army-corps. 3. Ihe whole dramatic 
c. Carlyle. B Corps diplomatique (Fr.): the diplo- 
matic c, or body accredited to a particular Court or 
Capital^ |C orps de ballet (Fr): the company of 
dancers in a ballet. 

(I Corps de garde. 1587. [F. ; often corrupted 
to Court o' guard. Court of Guard. J 1. The 
small body of soldiers stationed on guard or as 
sentinels. 9. A guard-room or guard -house 1587, 
Corpse (k£ips, kpis), sb. [ME. corps, orig. 
a var. of ME. cors (see Corse), a. OF. cors : — 
L. corpus. In Eng., at first, as in Fr., the p 
was mute. The final e (perh. taken from the 
mod. pi. corpses) now differentiates the word 
from Corps.] fi. (rarely corpse.) The body of 
a man or animal; a (living) body; a person 
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-1707. 9. esp. The dead body of a man (or 

formerly any animal) ME. +3. (rarely corpse .) 
Collective whole or mass; Body (of law, science, 
etc.) Corps of Law =- Corpus juris. -1651. 4. 

(corps, rarely corpse.) The endowment of an 
office, fcivilor ecclesiastical; esp. of a prebend. 
(med.L. corpus prebendx.) 1580. 

a. Then make a Ring about the Corpes of Caesar 
Jut. C. 111. ii. 162. On the same day his Corps (pi.* 
‘remains ’) were buried at Westminster Fuller. 4. 
Other portions of the estates. .became the corpses of 
various prebends Freeman, 

Comb : c.-gate (dial, -yat, -yett, etc.) * Lich-gate; 
•light = Corpse-candle a. 

Corp9e (kfjjps), v slang. 1874. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. To kill (vulgar) 1884. a. sectors' slang. To 
confuse or put out (an actor), or spoil (a piece 
of acting), by some blunder. 

Co-rpse-can die. 1694. [f. as prec.] +1. 
'A thick candle lormerly used at lake-wakes’ 
(Halliwell). a. A lambent flame seen in a church- 
yard, and believed to portend a funeral 1694. 
Corpulence (kpupitfltfas), Corpulency 
(kfrjpii/lensi). 1477. [a F.,ad. L. corpulentia.] 
Ti. Habit of body ; size -1491. a. Bulk of body; 
obesi ty 1581. +3. M aterial quality or substance ; 
density (rare) -1691. 

3. Thr heaviness and c. of the water Ray. 

Corpulent (kpjp i/5 lent), a. ME. [a.F.,ad. 
L. corpulentus , f. corpus. ] Ti. Solid, dense, 
gross -1650 a. Fleshy, fat ME. 73. Corpo- 
real; material -1643. 

a. A goodly portly max yfaith, and a c. z Hen. IV, 

II. iv. 464. 

|| Corpus (kjPjptfs). PI. corpora (k^vipSi-a). 
ME. [L.J x. The body of a man or animal. 
(Now Joe. or grotesque.) a .Phys. A structure 
of a special character or function in the animal 
body, as e. callosum, the transverse commissure 
connecting the cerebral hemispheres; so also 
corpora (juadrigemina, striata, etc of the brain; 
c spongiosum and corpora cavernosa of the penis, 
etc. 3. A complete collection of writings or the 
like 1727. 4. 'I he body or material substance 

of anything; principal, as opp to interest or 
income 1844. 

Phrases. C. delicti i * the sum or aggregate of the 
ingredients which make a given fart a breach of a 
given law ’ (Austin). C. juris : a body of law f By 
c. bones i T a confusion of c. Domini and Goddes bones. 

|| Corpus Christ! (k^ jp^s kristai, -ti). ME. 
[L. ; = Christ s body.] P.C.Ch. The feast of 
the Blessed Sacrament or Body of Christ, ob- 
served on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 

Corpuscle (kp-jpJL’l, kpjpzrs’l). 1660. [ad. 
L. corpusculum , dim. of corpus.] 1. A minute 
body or particle of matter. Occas. — atom, or 
molecule . 9. Phys. Any minute body (usu. of 

microscopic size), forming a distinct part of the 
organism; esp . (pi.) minute rounded or discoidal 
bodies, constituting a large part of the blood in 
vertebrates 174X 3. Hot. CORPUSCULUM 1 b 

a. Such corpuscles of protoplasm as are provided 
with a nucleus are called cells Bell. 

Corpuscular (kpjpxrskitflaj), a. 1667. [f. 
L. corpusculum\ see prec. and -AR.] x. Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or consisting of, 
corpuscles 1671. 9. Concerned whh atoms; 

atomic; esp. in C. philosophy , theory 1667. 

a. C. theory of light * Emission theory: see Cor- 
puscule. Hence Corpu'BCula*rlan a. * Corpus- 
cular 1 1 sb. an adherent of the c. or atomic philosophy, 
or of the c. theory of light. 

Corpuscule (k^jpp-skiwl). 1816. [a.F.,ad. 
L. corpusculum . ] * CORPUSCLE. 

According to the former [theory], light consists in 
* Cor puscu left’, or excessively minute material particles 
darted out in all directions from the luminous body 
Herschel. 

Corpusculous (kpipxrskitflas), a. 1871. [f. 
L. corpusculum +-ous. ] Characterized by the 
presence of corpuscles. 

Corpu-sculum. PL-ula. 1650. [L. ; dim. 
of corpus .1 1. — Corpuscle i. b. BoL The 

central cells of the archegoma of Gymnosperms 
1844, fa. A small body of men -1659. 
+Corra*de f v. 1619. [ad. L. corradere , f. cor- 
^ com- + radere . ] 1 . trans. To scrape together 

(lit. and fig.) -1659. 9. To scrape, wear down 

by scraping 1646. Hence tCoxTa'sloxi. 

Corradial (k^-dial), a. rare. 1895. [See 
Cok- >. ] Radiating to or from the same centre, 
Corradiate (kffr/i*di,*«t), v. rare. [See 


CORRECTIVE 

Cor- 1 .] intr . To radiate together; to unite 
their rays. So Corradia*tion (rare). 

Corral (koraed), sb. 1589. [Sp. ; « an en- 
closed place.] a. An enclosure for horses, 
cattle, etc. ; a fold ; a stockade. Cf. Kraal. 
Also transf b. An enclosure formed of wagons 
in an encampment, lor defence against attack 
1847. c. An enclosure for capturing wild ani- 
mals 1845. 

Corral (korse’l), v. Chiefly U. S. 1847. [f. 
prec.] x . trans . To form (wagons) into a corral 
1851. a. To shut up in, or as in, a corral 1847. 
3. l/.S. slang. To lay hold of, ' collar’ i8b8. 

a. Here they coralled us [prisoners] to the number 
of seven or eight thousand 1890. 

Corrasive; see Corrosive. 

Correal (kjfrf-Al), a. 1875. [f- L. correus , 
f. cor-, con- + reus one under obligation.] Pom. 
Law . Under joint obligation So Correa’lity, 
c. quality or state. 

Correct (k^ie kt), v. Pa. fple. corrected, 
also, 5-8 correct. ME. [f. L. correct-, com - 
gcrc, i cor - *» com- + regere. J x. trans . To set 
right, amend. Occas., loosely, to point out or 
mark the errors or faults in. Also absol. 9. 
To set right, rectify (an error or fault) ME. 3. 
To set right, amend (a person), to admonish 
or rebuke, or to point out the errors or faults 
of, in order to amendment ME. 4. To punish 
for faults of character or conduct (prop., in 
order to amendment); to chastise ME. 5. To 
bring or reduce to order 1594. 6. To counter- 

act or neutralize; to remove or prevent the ill 
effect of 1578. 7. Math . To bring (a result) into 

accordance with certain standard conditions 
1774. Optics \ To eliminate the aberration 

of a lens, etc. 1831. 

1 To c.a drawing D'Israeli, proof-sheets Morlxy 
3. If 1 speak incorrectly you can c. me Lamb. 4 
Vagrants.. are oftener corrected than amended Ful. 
lkk. To c. an abuse Junius. 5. His pruning-hook 
corrects the vines Pope. 6. The heart, corrects the 
fully of the head Froude. Hence Correctable a. 
(rare). tCorre‘ctedly, correctly. 

Correct (k^re’kt), fa. pplc. and a. 1460. 
[ad. L. correct us m , see CORRECT v. ] 

+A .pa pplc . Corrected; punished, amended 
-1712. 

B. adj. x. In accordance with an acknow- 
ledged standard, cp. of style, or of behaviour; 
proper 1676. 9. In accordance with fact, truth, 

or reason ; right 1705. 3. Of persons : Ad- 

hering exactly to a standard 1734. 

t. The c. thing Ford a. Always use the moit c 
editions 1711. Mr Hunt is.. quite c. in saying [etc.] 
Macaulay. C. card : see Card sb} 3. C with 
spirit, eloquent with ease Pope. Hence Corre*Ct-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Correction (k^re k Ian). ME. [a. F.,ad. L. 
correctionem.] x. The action of correcting or 
setting right; amendment Hence, loosely, 
pointing out or marking of errors. 9. (with a 
and pi.) An act or instance of emendation 1528. 
+3. Reprehension, rebuke, reproof -1814. 4. 

The correcting by disciplinary punishment ; 
chastisement; flogging ( arch ) ME 5. The 
counteracting of the ill effect of 1477. 6. Math 
and Phys. The addition or subtraction of some 
quantity to or from a result, to bring it into 
accordance with certain standard conditions; 
the quantity so added or subtracted 1743. 7. 

Optics. 1 he counteraction of the aberration in 
a lens, etc. 1856. f®* Correctness 1759. 

1. The c. of the calendar Whbwkll. C. of the 
Press : i. e. of printers' enors. Under c. 1 subject to 
c. 1 an expression of deference. 3. All Scripture . .is 
profitable, .for c. e, 77 m. III. 16. 4. Their ordinary c. 
is to beate them with cudgels Capt. Smith. House 
ofc . : a building for the detention and punishment of 
offenders: a bridewell Hence CotTO’Ctlonal a. of 
or pertaining to c. ; corrective. iCorre'ctioner, 
one who administers c. Shako. 

Correctitude(k^re-ktititfd), 1893. [f. Cor- 
rect, after rectitude ] Correctness of conduct. 
Corrective (k^re’ktiv). 1531. [a. F. cor- 
rect if- ive, f. I- correct - ppl. stem -»■ -I VE.] 

A. adj. Having the property of correcting, 
counteracting something hurtful, or restoring 
to a healthy condition 1533. 

The penalty.. is. .a, not penal 1853. C. Justice, 
a tr. of Aristotle's kopfcirwip luaior (see Commuta- 
tivb) ; used by Hooker in sense * punitive 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt.) 1. That which 
is corrective or counteractive. Also fig. x 6 io. 9. 
Something that tends to set right what is wrong, 
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CORRECTOR 

to counteract an evil, etc. 1734. 3* Something 

that acts so as to correct what is erroneous 1677. 

1. We take . . some varieties of fruit as a c. Holland. 
a. Patriotism is a c. of superstition Buckle. 3, Ac. 
of error Jowktt. 

Hence Corre’ctlve-Iy adv., -ness. 

Corrector (k^re'ktw). ME. [ad. (ult.) L. 
comctorem.] x. One who or that which cor- 
rects. a. An official title — director, controller 
ME. 

1. The e, of the. press, or reader Urk. To glue 
them (children] maisters, or corrrcters North. The 
..proper c. of opium is vineger Timmb. Sa Cor- 
re’etress, t-trlce, t-trlx, a female c. 

Correctory rk^re-kt6ri). ? Obs. 1607. [f. 
prec. ; see -OR Y.J adj. Of the nature ofa corrector 
or correction 1020. A corrective -162a 
[J CorregidOT. 1594. [Sp. corregidor (kore- 
7id5*r); cf. Corrector. J The chief magistrate 
of a Spanish town. 

Correlate (ky a ril^t\ sb. T643. [f. CoR- + 
L. relatum .] Either of the terms of a relation, 
viewed in reference to the other 1644. 
Correlate (kp*rfl/t), cl rare . 184a. [f. 

Cor- + L. relatus, pa. pple. of referre. J Mutu- 
ally 1 elated; involving correlation. 

Correlate (kprfl/i-t), v. 174a. [f. Cor- + 
Relate.] x. intr. To have a mutual relation; 
to be correlative ( with or to another), a. trans. 
To place In or bring into correlation 1849. 3 * 

pass. To have correlation (with, occ. to) 1863. 

x. Ethical obligation correlates, .with ethical right 
Grotr. a. To c. interglacial beds J.Gkikik. lienee 
Correctable a. 

Correlation (kprfl^»*|^n). 1561. [See Cor-.] 
1. The condition of being correlated; mutual 
relation of two or more things (implying inti- 
mate or necessary connexion), a. Biot. Mutual 
relation of association between different struc- 
tures, characteristics, etc. in an animal or plant 
1859. 8- Geom. The reciprocal relation between 
propositions, figures, etc. derivable from each 
other by interchanging the words point and 
plane, or point and line ; cf. Correlative a. 2. 
4. The action of correlating 1879. 

x. How in animall natures, even colours bold corre- 
spondencies, and mutual correlations Sir T. Browne. 

Phr. C. of forces (in Physics) 1 the mutual relation 
that exists between the various forms of force or 
energy, by virtue of which any one form is convertible 
into an equivalent amount of any other. (Cf. con- 
sedation of energy , a. v. Conservation.) 

Correlative (k^re-iativ). 1530. [f. I* cor- 
-= com- + relative*, cf. F. corrclatif -ive. J 

A. adj . x. Having, or involving, a reciprocal 
relation. Const, with, rarely to. 1690. a. 
Geom. Said of propositions, figures, eta recipro- 
cally related so that to a point in either corre- 
sponds (in solid geometry) a plane, or (in 
plane geometry) a straight line in the other 1881. 

x. Father and son, husband and wife, and other such 
c. terms Locke. Hence Corre*lative-ly adv., 
•ness. Correlati'vity. 

B. sb. Each of two things correlative to one 
another 1545. 

The words used . . are what are called correlatives, 
one implies the other J. H. Newman. 

Correligionist, « Co-religionist. 
CorrepUon (k^re-pfon). ME. [ad. L. cor- 
reptionem , f. corripereT) fi. Reproof -1737. 
+a. A seizure. (Cf. Rapture.) -1664. 3. Gram. 
Shortening in pronunciation 1873. 

x Of charitable correpcion or reproving Wvcur. 
3, Liable to c. of its accented syllable Earle. 

Correspond (k^pp nd), r. 1539. [a. med. 
L. comspondere; cf. F. correspond re.] 1. intr. 
To answer to something else in the way of fit- 
ness; to agree with', be conformable to\ be con- 
gruous or in harmony with. 9. To answer to 
in character or function ; to be similar to (rarely 
with) 1645. +3. To respond -1826. 4. To 

hold communication or intercourse {with). Obs. 
exc. as in 5. 1605. 5. tip. To communicate 

( with another) by interchange of letters 1645. 
+6. trans. To answer to -1675. 

x. Our nature corresponds to our external condition 
Butlkb. a. A richsdacb, an assembly that corresponds 
to our parliament Howell. The silver penny . . was 
supposed to c. with a pennyweight Jevons. 5- Locke 
and Newton had corresponded on the prophecies of 
Daniel as early as x6px Brewster- 
Correspondence (kprikop-ndens). ME. [ad. 
med. L. + correspondent ia\ cf. F. cor respon dance.] 
x. The action or fact of corresponding; oon- 
gruity, agreement, a. Similarity, analogy i6og 
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fa. Concordant response -1680. +4. Relation 
between persons or communities. (Common in 
17th c.) -1835. 5. Intercourse, communication. 
Obs. exc. as in 6. 1603. Also fig ; 6. Com- 

munication by letters 1644; the letters sent and 
received; also, letters contributed toanewspaper 
1771. 

x. The c. of actions to the nature of the agent 
Butler. 4 Our ill c. with the French Protestants 
Marvell. 6. Letter for letter is the law of all c. 
CowrBK. The c. of Pope end Swift Emerson. var. 
Corrcapo*ndency (esp. <’n senses 1, 9), Now arch. 
Correspondent (kpr/sp^ndfint). ME. [f. 
med.L. correspondentem. In F . correspondant.] 

A. adj. [Now more freq. Corresponding.] 

1. Answering to or agreeing with something 
else or with each other; congruous with; con- 
formable, analogous to. fa. Responsive; sub- 
missive -1647. +3* Answerable -1658. Hence 

Correapo'ndently adv. 

B. sb. 1. A correlative 1650. to. A confede- 
rate, accomplice -1771. 3. A person who has 

regular business relations with another {esp. in 
a distant place) 1674. 4. One who communi- 

cates with another by letters. (The ordinary 
mod. use.) 1630. b. One who contributes 
letters to a journal; spec, one employed by a 
journal to supply it with news from some par- 
ticular place 17x1. 

3. I.. had gotten,. a c. in London, with whom I 
traded Ds Foe. 4. The lady wan a voluminous c. 
1872. So Corresponde'ntial a. pertaining to 
correspondence, or to a C. 

Corresponding (kprfsppTidiij), pfil.a. 1579. 
[f. Correspond v . +-ino *.] 1. That corre- 
sponds or answers to another; correspondent, 
3. That corresponds by letters 1760. 

x. His reserve .. was met by a c. caution Green. 
a. C. member of a society j one residing at a distance, 
who corresponds with it by letters, but haj no de- 
liberative voice in its affairs. Hence Correspond- 
ingly adv. 

Corresponsive, a. NowarrA. 1606. [f. 
med. L. correspond ppl stem ; cf. responsive.] 
Corresponding, answering. Tr. Cr. ProL 18. 

Corridor (kp*rid£i). 1620. [a. F., ad. It. 

corridors (also corridoio) lit. ‘running-place', 
f. correre to run.] +1. A passage or covered 
way between two places -1814. + 9 . Fortif. 

The covered way that surrounds the fortifica- 
tions of a place -1706. 3. An outside gallery 

or passage round the quadrangle or court of a 
building 1644. 4. A main passage in a large 

building, upon which many apartments open 
18x4. b. A strip of a State’s territory running 
through that of another, and giving access to the 
sea, etc. 1919. Comb, c.-train 1892. 

Corrie (kp-ri). Sc. Also correi. 1795. [a. 
Gael, coire (pronounced ko*rr) cauldron ; hence, 
circular hollow.] A circular hollow on a 
mountain side, where the deer often lie. 
fCorrlge, v. ME. [a. F. corriger, ad. L. cor- 
rigere. J To correct -1490. So 0 Corrigendum 
(usu. in pi. -da), something to be corrected. 
tCOTTigent, a. i860, [ad. L. corrigentem .] 
Corrective. Also as sb. -1882. 

Corrigible (kpridglbT), a. 1483. [a. F., 
ad. L. * corrigtbilis .] 1. Capable of being cor- 
rected. s. Capable of reformation 1673. 3. 

Submissive to correction 1583. +4. Deserving 

chastisement -1649. +5. Corrective -1604. 

a. The other abuses will be easily c. O'Connell. 
3. Bending downe Hit a necke Ant. A Cl. iv. xiv. 74. 
5. Otk. 1. lii. 329. Hence Co rriglbrlity, Co'xtI- 
gibleness, CoTrigibly adv. 

Corrival (k/raPv&l), sb. and a. arch 1579. 
fad. rare L. corrivalis. Cf. Co-rival.] x. 
One of several rivals, •(■a. A compeer, partner 
-1596. 3. adj. Rival 1646. Hence fCorri’val 

v. to rival; tnlr. to vie with. fCorrivadity, 
fCorri’valry, competition. fCorri'valship, 
the position of a c, 

fCoTTivate, v. rare. i6ai. [f. L. corrival -, 
corrivare to draw together into one stream.] 
To cause to run together into one. (Misused 
by Burton.) Hence ’j-Corriva'tion, the conflu- 
ence of streams. 

tCorri-ve, v. 1586. [? f. Corrival.] - 
Corrival v . -1608. 

Corroborant (k^rp*b 5 r&nt), a. and sb. 1626. 
[a, F., or ad. L. corroborantem\ see Corrobo- 
rate v.] x. adj. Strengthening, invigorating. 


CORRUGATE 

a. sb. A strengthening agent; a tonic 1727. 3. 
A corroboratory fact 1805. 

»• The best corroborants which we know, are the 
Peruvian bark and wine 1789. 

Corroborate (k£rp‘b6rA),/>//. a. arch. [ad. 
L. corroborate.] Strengthened, confirmed. 

There is noe trusting to the force of Nature, .except 
it be c. by Custome Bacon. 

Corroborate (kffcpbfirait), v. 1530. [f. L. 

corroborate ppl. stem (f. cor- intensive + robo- 
rare)\ see -ate*.] x. To strengthen, make 
strong 1533. 9. To support, confirm 1530. tg. 
To concur in testimony {rare) -1784. 

x. Nothing that I know corroborates the stomach 
so much as tar-water Berkeley. To c. their Faith 
H earns. a. To c. a conveyance Cruise. This 
observation corroborates those of Professor Forbes 
Tyndall, var. fCorro*bore {rare). Hence Cor* 
ro’borator, one who or that which corroborates. 
Corro’boratory a. corroborative. 

Corroboration (k^bfir^Kon). 1539. [a. 

F., or ad. L. * corrobora tionem J + x . Strengthen- 
ing -1816. a. Confirmation 155a. 3. That 

which corroborates 1542. 

3. It has thus much of c. from history, that [etc.] 
Freeman. 

Corroborative (k^rp*b6rativ). 1583. [a. F. 
corroQpratif, -ive ; see Corroborate v. and 
-ive. J x. adj. Having the quality of Corrobo- 
rating. fa. sb. A strengthening agent or 
measure; in Med. = Corroborant - 1805. 
Corroboree (Jqfrp*bari). 1793. [Native 
name.] The native danoe of the Australian 
aborigines; it is either festive or warlike. 

Corrode (kjfrwd), V. ME. [ad. L. corro- 
dere .] +1. trans. To eat into ; to eat or gnaw 
away -174 7. a. transf. To wear away or de- 
stroy gradually, as if by eating or gnawing 
away the texture ME. Also fig. 3. absol. and 
intr. (in prec, senses) 161a. 4. intr. (for rejl.) 

To become corroded, {lit. and fig.) 1820. 

x. No moth can c. their texture Hervry. a. DOrer 
..the first who corroded bis plates with aquafortis 
Urk. 3. Gold and silver do not rust, c.. or decay 
Rogers. Henoe Corro*der # one a ho or that which 
corrodes. Corro'dlble a. 

Corrodent (k^rtfu-dent). ? Obs. 1599. Tad. 
L. corrodent efn,\ adj. Corroding, corrosive. 
sb. [sc. agent.] 1614. 

Corroaiary (k^rJu-dihri). 1638. [ad. med.L. 
corrod iarius\ see Corrody.] The recipient of 
a corrody; a prebendary, var. Corrodler. 

Corrody, corody (kp-rAli). ME. [ad. med. 

L. corrod turn, also - radium , vars. of corredium , 
earlier conredium\ see Con REV. The primary 
sense was ‘outfit '; hence, 'provision'.] Pro- 
vision for maintenance, aliment ; pension. 
Corrosible (k^r^u-zib’l), a. 1791. [f. L. 
corros •- ppl. stem; see CORRODE. J — CORRO- 
DIBLE. Hence Corr osibi*lity . 

Corrosion (VnTu-gon). ME. [a. OF., or 
ad. L. corrosionem,] i. The action or process 
of corroding; the fact or condition of being 
corroded. Also fig. a. concr. A product of 
corrosion, as rust j rare) 1779. 

x. C. of the stomacii 1889. fig. Peevishness.. wears 
out happiness by slow a Johnson. 

Corrosive (k^n^'siv, +kp*r^5iv). ME. [a. 
F. corrosi f, OF. corosif, -ive. The vowel of the 
second syllable, which was obscure, was vari- 
ously represented by e , s’, a, and at length 
lost; whence C orsive.] 

A. adj 1. Having the quality of eating away, 
consuming, or destroying, a. fig. a. Destruc- 
tive 1^81. b. Fretting, wearing 1600. 

x. The corrosi ue nire of London Evelyn. C. fires 
Milt. F. L. 11. 401, Uloors Salmon, a. b. A pensive 
and c. desire that we had done otherwise Hooker. 
Hence Corro*sive-ly adv., -nesa. 

B. sb. A substance that corrodes, an acid, 
drug, remedy, etc. Also ifig. 

fig. In things past cure, care is a corasiue Greene. 

C. sublimate : mercuric chloride or bichloride of 
mercury (HgCl?), a white crystalline substance which 
acts as an acrid poison. 

Corrugant (kp*r««gSnt), a. 1706. [ad. I* 
corrugantem.] Corrugating, wrinkling. 

Corrugate (kpr*«gA),///. 174a. [ad. 

L. corrugate ; see next.] x. Wrinkled; con- 
tracted into folds or wrinkles. Also fig. a. 

Mid. and Zool. Having a wrinkled appearance; 
marked with parallel ridges and furrows x8a6. 
Corrugate (kp*ri*g*it), 0. x6ao. [f. L. cor- 
rugat-, corrugare, f. cor- (com-) intensive + 
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tugart, t. ruga J trams. To wrinkle (the skin), 
contract into wrinkles ; hence gen. to draw, con- 
tract, or bend into parallel folds or ridges. 
intr. (for refi.) = To become corrugated 1753. 

It [the muscle] corrugates the skin of the nose trans- 
versely Todd. HenceCo*zmgated ppl. a. wrinkled, 
marked as with wrinkles | bent into regular curved 
folds or grooves, as c. iron, CoTrugatlve a. charac- 
terized by corrugation (rare). 

Corrugation (kpr'ugei'fon). 1528. [ad. L. 
type *corrugatwnem.'] 1. The act of corru- 
gating or state of being corrugated. a. That 
which is corrugated; a wrinkle, fold, etc. 1829. 

a. A succession of mountain chains folded in broad 
Corrugations C. King. 

Corrugator (kpriKg/itaj). 1782. [a. mod. 
L. ) i. Anything which causes corrugation 
| rare) 178a a. A mat. Each of the two small 

muscles which contract the brows 1839. 

Cornrgent,d. 1727. Erron.f.CoRRUGANT; 
In c . muscle » Corrugator 2. 

+Corru*mp, v. ME. [a. OK. coromprc L. 

cor rum pr re, f. cor- intensive + rumperej] 1. 
irons. To bring to naught -1489 a. To cor- 
rupt-1532. 8. intr. To become corrupt -1470. 

Hence *tCorru'mpable a. — Corruptible. 
Corrupt (k/frrrpt), ppl. a . ME. [ad. L. cor- 
rupt us By Chaucer often stressed co’rrupt. J 
•fA. as pa. pple. Corrupted -1600. 

B. as adi. 1. Changed from the naturally 
Bound condition; putrid, rotten or rotting; in- 
fected or defiled (arch.). *j-a. Adulterated; 
debased, as money -1683. 3 * Debased in 

Character; depraved; perverted ME. 4. Influ- 
enced by bribery or the like ; venal ME. 5. Of 
language, texts, etc. : Destroyed in purity, de- 
based; vitiated by errors or alterations ME 
1. A c. and stagnant air Gooch. No title can be 
deduced through the C. blood of the father Bentham. 

t A c. form of Christianity 1877. 4. The general 

ws against c. practices at elections H. Cox. 5. The 
emendation of c. passages Theobald. Hence Cor- 
nrpt-ly adv., •ness. 

Corrupt (kjfrxrpt), v. ME. [app f. Corrupt 
l a. (cf. to content ) ; but subseq. referred to 
corrupt- ppl.. stem, superseding Corkump 
v,] 1. trans. To turn from a sound into an un- 

sound impure condition; to make rotten; to 
putrefy (arch.). Also fig. a. To infect, taint 
1548; +to adulterate -1697. 3. To render 

morally unsound; to pervert (a good quality); 
to debase, defile ME 4. To induce to act dis- 
honestly or unfaithfully; to make venal; to 
bribe 1548. 5. To debase, destroy the purity 

of (a language, etc ); to vitiate (a text, etc.) 
by errors or alterations 1630. 6. To spoil (any- 
thing) in quality 1526. 7. intr. To become cor- 

rupt or putrid ; to putrefy, rot, decay ME, 

1. The infectious at r. that corrupted the blood of 
Strangers Lithgow. fig. Tbe attainder of the father 
only corrupts the lineal blood Cruise. 3. T hat their 
virgymte shulde be corrupted Falsgr. 4. By cor- 
ruptyng with money diverse Burgesses of the towne 
Hall 5. The Hereticks corrupted the New Testa- 
ment H earns. 7. Gold never corrupteth by rust 
Fulkr. Hence Comrpted-ly adv. -neam. Cor- 
ru'pter, -or. one who 01 that which corrupts. Cor- 
nrptful a. fraught with corruption. Comrptlesa 
a. Comrptress, a female corrupter j also fig. 

Corruptible (kffrirptfb’l), a. ME. [ad. L. 

corrupt ibilis,] 1. Liable to corruption ; perish- 
able, mortal, (Chiefly Scriptural.) +a. Cor- 
rupt -1620. a* Capable of moral corruption ; 
venal 1677, 

s. This c. must put on incorruption 1 Cor. xv. 53. 
a. The House of Commons .was itself c. H. Cox. 
Hence Corrn'ptlbl’llty. Comrptlbleness. Cor- 
nrptibly adv. 

Corruption (kfnrpjan). ME. [a. F. f ad. L. 
corruptionem . Adopted from theol. Latin.] ft. 
The destruction or spoiling of anything, esp. by 
disintegration or decomposition; putrefaction 
-1718. •fa. Infection, infected condition; also 
fig. contagion, taint -1598. 3. concr. Decom- 

posed or put rid matter; pus. Ob i.exc.dial. 1526. 
Also fig. 4. A maki ng or becoming morally cor- 
rupt ; the fact or condition ol being corrupt ; 
moral deterioration ; depravity M E. 5. Evil 

nature, *the old Adam’; temper. Now colloq. 
1799. 6. Perversion of integrity by bribery or 

favour; the use or existence of corrupt practices 
ME. 7. The perversion of anything from an 
original state of purity ME. 

1. If you provide against the causes of Putrefaction, 
matter maketh not that haste to c., that is conceived 


Bacon. a. Law C . of blood -, tbe effect of an 
attainder, by which tbe blood of the person attainted 
was held to have become tainted or ‘corrupted’ by 
his crime, so that he could no longer hold Land, nor 
leave it to heirs, nor could his descendants inherit 
from him 3. fig. That foule Sinne gathering head, 
Shall breake into C. 2 Hen . IV t m. i. 77. 4. The 

general C. of Manners in Servants Steele. 6. Si mo- 
niacal c. Hooker 7. The c. then of Monarchy is 
call'd Tyranny J. Harrington. The continual C. of 
our English Tongue Swift. Hence Comrptionist, 
a supporter or practiser of c., esp. in public affairs. 

tComi'ptious, a. 154a [f. as prec. ; see 

-ous. | Characterized by corruption -1604. 
Corruptive (kjfrr-ptiv), a. 1593. [ad. L. 
corruptivus ; see -1VE.] ti. Liable to corrup- 
tion -1691. 2. T hat tends to corrupt 1609. 

1. Some c. quality for so speedy a dissolution of the 
meat Ray HenLe Comrptively adv. 

|| CoTsac, corsak. 1838. [Turki.] Zool. The 
Tartar fox 

Corsage (k^jsedg, or, more freq. as Fr. 
korsA’s). 1481. [a. OF., f. cors body.] +1. 

Size and shape of body -1658. +a. The bust 

-1600. 3. The body of a woman’s dress; a 

bodice 1857. 

fCorsainL MR [a. OF. cors (mod. corps) 
taint, j T he body of a saint; a sainted person, 
(departed) saint -1500. 

Corsair (kp jse »j). 1549. [a .Y.corsaire, 

med.L. cursarius, f. med.L cursus, curia hostile 
excursion, plunder (l^..cursus a run).] 1. A 
privateer ; chiefly applied to the authorized 
cruisers of Barbary. In English often — pirate. 
2. A pirate-ship sanctioned by the country to 
which it belongs 1632. Also attrib. 

a. Tuscan coisairs covered the Western Mediterra- 
nean Kawlinson. 

Corse (kpjs), si. [ME. cors t a. OF. L. 
corpus ; see also Corpse 1 ti. = Corpse i. 
-1586. a. ■«. Corpse 2. ME. +3. transf. Of 
things • The mum bulk -1506. +4. A ribbon, 

serving as a ground for ornamentation, and 
used as a girdle, garter, etc. -1573. +5- A rchit. 

(cors) A square shaft or slender pier supporting 
a terminal 1478. 

x Hire semi y cors for to embrace Lvdg a The 
senceleme c. appointed for the grnue Spenser F. Q. i. 
XL 48- Comb. tc. -present, a mortuary. 

Corse, course, v. Now afar/. ME. ^identi- 
cal with Coss v.; cf. Skorsk.] To exchange, 
to barter; to deal in (horses). Hence tCorser, 
courser, a jobber; esp. a horse-couper. 
Corselet, var. of Corslet. 

Corset (k£-js6t). ME. [a. F., dim. of OF. 
cors body.] 1. A close-fitting outer body-gar- 
ment worn by women, and formerly also by 
men. a. A closely-fitting inner bodice stiffened 
with whalebone, etc., and fastened by lacing; 
worn chiefly by women to give shape and sup- 
port to the figure; stays 1795. Also attrib. 

1. Her aenesshal . . in a rich c. of grene Ld. Berners. 
Hence CoTseted ppl. a. enclosed in a c. 

Co-rsie, sb. and a. Now dial. 145°- T^ e ' 
duced from corisive , Corrosive J 1. sb. — 
Corrosive sb. ; fig. a grievance, a. adj. Cor- 
rosive 1598. Hence +Co*rsie v. rare , to treat 
with a c. ; fig. to vex. var. fCorslve a. and sb. 
Corslet, corselet (k^-jslet), sb. 1500. [a. 
F. corselet , double dim. of cors body.] 1. A 
piece of defensive armour covering the body 
1563; fa soldier armed with a corslet -1709. 
2. A (tight-fitting) garment covering the body 
as disL from the limbs 1 500. 3. The thorax ol 

an insect 1753. 

1. Surely a c. is no canonical! coat for me Fuller. 
Hence Ccrslet v. to encircle with, or as with, a c 
(rare). tCorsletee’r, a soldier armed with a c. 

Corsned (k^isned). Now Hist. [OE. cor- 
snsed, f. cor choice 4 ended bit, piece, f snidan 
to cut.] In OE. law, the morsel of trial, a piece 
of bread consecrated by exorcism (pan is cost- 
jurat us) which an accused person was required 
to swallow as a trial of his guilt or innocence. 
fCorsy, a. ME. [ad. F. cored, L cors body.] 
Corpulent -1607. 

|| Cortege (kp-ite-jj). 1679. [a. F., a<L It. cor- 
te ggi°> deri v. of corte Court, ] A train of atten- 
dants, a procession. , 

|| Cortes (ko*rt£s). 1668 [Sp. and Pg. pi. of 
corte Court.] The two chambers, constituting; 
the legislative assembly of Spain and Portugal 
II Cortex (k^jteks). PI. cortices (k^-itisiz). 


1660. [L.] +1. fig. The outer shell or husk 

- 1665. T2. Med. The Dark of various trees ; absol. 
Peruvian bark -1802. 3. Applied to various 

external structures In a plant, animal body, or 
organ, spec. a. Anat The outer gray matter 
of the brain, b. Bot. The bark 
Cortian (kputiAn), a. 1872. [f. Corti, an 
Italian anatomist + -an.] Anat. In C. fibres , 
membranes, etc., parts of the internal ear. 
Cortical (kjfitikAl), a. 1671. [ad. mod.L. 
cart 1 calis , f. cortex r.] 1. Belonging to tbe cortex 
or external pert of a plant or animal body, or 
organ. (Opp. to medullary. ) "\n.fig. External, 
superficial -1856. 

z. The Nerves arise from the medullary, not the c. 
Pari Hartley, a. Tbe C. or literal sense H. More- 

Corticate (kp*Jtik/i), a. 1846. [ad. L. cor- 
ticatus .] Having bark , made of the nature oi 
bark. So Co*rticated ppl. a. 

Cortici’ferous, a. rare. 1828. [f. L. cor- 
tuem + -FER + -ous.] Bearing bai k or a cortex 
So Corti'ciform a. bark-like (rare). 

Corticin (k^itisin). 1863. [f. as prec. 4 

-IN.] Chcm. An amorphous yellowish sub- 
stance, found in the bark of the aspen. 

Corticine ' kf utisin). 1680. [f. as prec. 4 
-ink. ] Name of a floor-covering made of ground 
cork with India rubber or the like. 
Corticoloua (kjutrkllas), a. 1856. [f. L. 

rorticem 4- -cola inhabitant 4 - -OUS ( Better cor- 
ttcuolous.)] Bot. Growing or living in the bark 
of trees, var. CoTticole. 

Corn cose (kfJtik<kib), a. rare. 1730. [ad. 
L corttcosus. ] Abounding in bark; barky 
var. Co*rticons (rare). 

[|Cortile (k^rtrl*). 1841. [It., deriv. of corte 
CoiiR r. I (In Italy.) An enclosed area or court- 
yard within or attached to a building : usti. roof- 
less ; occ. used as a court of entrance 
Corundum (korzrndam). 1728. [a. Tamil 
kurunda tn ' ruby Cf also Cor in DON.] l. 
A crystallized mineral belonging to the same 
species as the sapphire and ruby, but more or 
less opaque; called also Adamant in/ Spar a. 
Mm. A mineral species, comprising the trans- 
parent sapphire (including the ruby, the oriental 
amethyst, emerald, and topaz), the opaque 
adamantine spar (=• prec. sense), and the 
granular emery. It consists of crystallized 
alumina (A 1 * 0 3 ) variously coloured. Also 
attrib., as in c. tool, etc. 

Coruscant (korzrskint), a. 1485 [ad. L 
coruscantem ; see Coruscate ] Coruscating 
Also fig. 

Coruscate (k^rffsk/it), v. 1705. [f. ppl. 

stem of L. coruscare.l intr To give forth inter- 
mittent flashes of light; to sparkle, glitter. 
Coruscation (kfrifeksi'jhn). 1490. [ad. L. 
coruscationem. J The action of coruscating; 
usually: A vibratory or quivering flash of light, 
or a series of cuch flashes. Also fig 
The coruscations of the Aurora bnreahs E. Darwin. 
fig. Coruscations of epigrammatic wit Todhuni re. 

Corve, var. CORF ; obs. pa. t. and pple. of 
Carve. 

i Corved, ppl. a. 164?. [app. identical with 
MDu, korfharinck .] In e. herring (corruptly 
corred, cored) : ? Brought ashore in baskets, as 
dist. from barrelled. 

I ||Corv6e(korvf). ME. [F. (ult.) late L. 
corrogata : corrogata opera requisitioned work : 
f. L. corrogare, f cor- + rogare J Feudal Law 
A day’s woik of unpaid labour due by a vassal 
to his feudal lord; the whole forced labour thus 
exacted; in France, extended to the statute 
labour upon the public roads exacted before 

(^orven, obs. pa. t (pi.) and pa. pple. of 
Carve. 

Corvette (k/ive-t). 1636. [a. F. f ad. Pg. 
corveta , Sp. corbcla\ cl. L corbita (navis) a 
slow-sailing ship of burden, L cor bis basket 
(A basket was hoisted as a signal by the Egyp- 
tian grain-ships.)] A flush-decked war-vessel, 
ship-, bark-, or brie-rigged, having one tier of 
,guns ; now, a small naval escort vessel 
Corvetto; see CurVkt. 

Corvine (IqMvain), a. 1656. [ad. L. cor- 
vinus, L corvusj] Of or pertaining to a raven 
or crow ; of the crow kina. 
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CORVORANT 

Corvorant, perverted t Cormorant, q. v. 

Cory bant (kjrribsenG. PI. Corybants, or. 
In L. form, Corybantea (kpribae'ntiz). ME. [t, 
F. Corybante , ad. L. Cory ban tem, a. Gr. Kopv- 
Barra.] A priest of the Phrygian worship of 
Cybele, which was performed with noisy and 
extravagant dances. 

Those mad Corybants, who dance and glow On 
Dindymus high tops Drums, op Hawth, 

Hence Coryba'nttan. a. of or pertaining to the 
Corybantes or their worship. Coryba'ntlaam, 
Path., a sort of frenzy, in which the patient has 
fantastic visions, tCory bantiate v. to act like a C. 
Coryba'ntic, Coryba'ntine a., Corybantian. 

Corydaline (kjrrid&lain). 1838. [f. Cory- 
da l is. \ Chtm , An alkaloid existing in the root 
of Corydalis tuberosa and some allied plants, 

Cory don (k/rridjfa). 1581. [L., Gr. Kopvbwv 
proper name, applied to a shepherd ; cf Verg. 
Eel. ii. <6. ] A generic proper name in pastoral 
poetry for a rustic. 

Where C and Thyrsis met, Are at their savoury 
dinner set Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses 
Milt. L' Allegro 83. 

tCOTylet. rare . 1610. [ad. L. coryletum .] 
A hazel copse. 

Corymb (kprimb). 1706. [a. F. corymbe , 
ad. L. corymb us (also used), a. Gr. ubpvpfios 
head, duster.] z. Bot, A species of inflore- 
scence ; a raceme in which the flowers form a 
flat or slightly convex head. Before Linnaeus, 
applied to the discoidal head of a composite 
flower. TTa. A duster of ivy-berries or grapes. 
(Not an Eng. sense.) 1706. 

z. Sea Aster. .The flower-heads are in a compact c. 
Mrs Lankjcster. Hence Co*rymbed ppl. a. 
fashioned as a c. fCorymbiate a. set with clusters 
of ivy-berries. Cory mbrferous a. bearing corymbs; 
spec, belonging to the Coryntbiferm , a sub-order of 
Composite plants. Cory*mbiform a. of the form of 
a c. Corymbo*se a . growing in corymbs } like a c. 
Corymbo'aely ado. Li corymbs. 

Corynld (kp'rinid). 1870. [f. mod.L. Cory- 
nidtc , f. Coryne , generic name of a Hydrome- 
dusa, a. Gr. Kopvvrj club.] Zool. A member of 
the family Corynidtt, of the order Hydroidea of 
Ccrlenterates. So Cory niform a. having the 
form of a c. 

Corynite (k^rrinait). 1868. [f. Gr. nopvvrj 
club ] A fin. A native sulph-arsen-antimonide 
of nickel. 

|| Coryphaeus (k/u-iCrtfa). 1633. [I..; a. Gr. 
Kopwpasot. in the Attic Drama ' leader of the 
chorus f. Gr. Kopxxfrf) head.] 1. The leader 
of a chorus 1678, a. fig T he leader of a party, 
sect, school, etc. 1633. 

a. Strauss, the c. of modern scepticism 1871 
0 Coryphee (kore'fr). 1866. [F. ; ad. L. cory- 
phseus. J A leader of the corps de ballet. 

Coryvtoid (korr*toid),e. 185a. [f. Corystes. 
a. Gr . Mopuarfy helmeted soldier, f. Kopvt helmet J 
Zool. Allied to the genus of crabs Corys/es . or 
the family Corystidx . 

u Coryza (koraizi). 1634. [L. ; ad. Gr. 

aopv fa. J Path . The running at the nose which 
accompanies a cold in the head ; catarrh. 

C08 (kps). 1699. [Gr. Kor?, an island in the 
Aegean (now Stanchio).] In foil C. lettuce : a 
variety of lettuce introduced from Cob 

Cos, abbrev. of Cosine. 

Co*aallte. z868. [f. Cosala in Mexico.] 

Min. A native sulphide of lead and bismuth. 

| Cosaque (k*sa ; k). 1858. [App. f. Fr. Co- 
saque Cossack: prob. with reference to their 
irregular firing.] A cracker bon-bon. 

Coscinomancy (k^wnffmaensi). 1603. [f. 
(ult.) Gr KooKLvbpavrit, f. tebamvov sieve. ) Di- 
vination by the turning of a sieve (held on a pair 
of shears, etc.). 

Cosecant (kjasTkAut). 1706. [See Co-. 
F. costcante. ] Trig. The secant of the com- 
plement of a given angle. (Abbrev. cosec) 
Coseismal (krwsai*smAl), a. 1851. [See 
Co-.] Relating to the points of simultaneous 
arrival of an earthquake wave on the earth's 
surface ; In c, line , curve, tone , etc. As jA. «* 
c. line, curve. So Coeelwntc a. (in same sense). 
Coaen v -age,-er,obs.ff. Cousin, Cozen ,etc. 

COMMQtieQt (k***se*np£nt), a. r8or. [See 
Co-.} Jointly sentient. So Cooemtlency. 

Cosey; see Cosy. 
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Coata Or/), a . Se. and dial. 1774. [?] Quiet; 
snug; trim. 

Cosher (k^Jw), v . 1 Ireland. 1634. [repr. 
Ir. coisir feast. 1 intr. To feast; to live at free 
quarters upon dependants or kinsmen. Hence 
Co'sherer, one who coshers. Co’shering vbl. 
sb. tfeasting; spec. * the custom of Coshery. 

Cosher ( kp *jVi) , vfi 1861. trans. T o pamper; 
to cocker up. 

Co*sher, v$ colloq . 1833. intr. To chat 
familiarly. 

Cosher, a. (in Jewish use) ; see Kosher. 

Coshery (kp jsri). Ireland \ 1583. [f. Ir. 
coisir (kopr) feast, feasting.] Feasting; spec , 
entertainment for themselves and their followers 
exacted by Irish chieis from their dependants. 

C...is somewhat analogous to the royal prerogative 
of purveyance Hallak. 

Cosier, a cobbler ; see Cozier. 

Co-signatory (ki>nsi*gnatari). 1865. [See 
Co-.] adj. Signing jointly with others 1891 . sb, 
Ajoint signatory. 

Cosignificatlve, -ficator ; see Consig-. 

Cosily (kJa'zili), adv. Also cozily, etc. 
17 21. [f. Cosy a. J In a cosy manner; snugly 
and comfortably. 

Cosin, -age, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen, -age. 

Cosine (k^n'sain). 1635. [See Co-.] Trig. 
The sine of the complement of a given angle. 
Abbrev. cos (no period). 

Cosiness (kJu-zin^s). Alsocozi-. 1834. [f. 
Cosy <z.] The quality or state of being cosy. 
fCO'Sins. [f. the maker’s name.] A kind of 
stays. Pope 

Cosmete (k/rzmit), [ad. Gr. Koarprjrijt, f. 
uoofifir to order.] A state officer in charge of 
the ephebi at Athens. 

Cosmetic (kfzme’tik). 1605. [ad.Gr.aoff/17- 
Tttcot, f. Koaptlv to arrange, adorn.] 

A. adj. Having power to beautify (esp. the 
complexion) ; also, relating to cosmetics 1650. 
var. Cosme*tlcaL 

B. sb. 1. A preparation for beautifying the 

hair, skin, or complexion 1650. a. The art of 
adorning or beautifying the body. Also pi, 
[ — Gr. 7) ko(T fifjTiicif. ] 1605. 8- One who prac- 

tises the cosmetic art. nonce-use . 1713 

Cosmic (kjrzmik), a. 1649. [ad. Gr. *0- 
apinbs, f. ubepos.] fx. Of this world. 9. Of 
or belonging to the universe considered as an 
ordered system or totality 1846 ; relating to the 
cosmos 1874. 8. Belonging to the material 

universe as distinguished from the earth ; extra- 
terrestrial 1871 ; characteristic of the vast scale 
of the universe and its changes 1874. 4. Or- 

derly; not chaotic (rare) 1858. 

a. The great c. law of gravitation Whithxy. C . 
philosophy. — Cosmish. a. C. dust Carpxntul C, 
rays, any of a class of rays caving peculiar properties, 
still largely unascertained, which pass (or are believed 
to pass) through space, chiefly outside the earth's 
atmosphere. 

Cosmical (k£*zmik&l), a. 1583. [f. asprec. 
+ -AL. J lx. Relating to the world, i.e. the earth 
-1819. 9. -r Cosmic a. 1685. 8* = Cosmic 3. 
184a. 4. Astron . Coincident with the rising of 

the sun; said of the rising or setting of a star 
1594. Hence Co'smically adv. (esp. in sense 4). 

Cosmism (k/rzmiz’m). 1861. [f. Cosmos + 
-ism. ) The theory which explains the cosmos 
as a self-existent, self-acting whole, according to 
the methods of positive science. So Co*smist, 
a believer in c.; a Secularist. 

Cosmo-, bef. a vowel COSm-, comb, f. Gr. 
ttbepot Cosmos: hence, 

Co’smocrat, lord or ruler of the world (rare) ', 
so Coamocr&’tic a. ; Cosmo'crator * Cosmo- 
crat\ Co:smogene*tic a of or pertaining to 
cosmogeny; Cosmo* geny, origin or evolution 
of the universe; Co*amolabe, an ancient instru- 
ment resembling the astrolabe; CoamoTatxy, 
worship of the world; tCotmo*metry, measure- 
ment of the universe; Cosmopla*atic a. tmaln- 
taining an inanimate plastic nature to be the 
highest principle of the universe; moulding the 
universe ; Cotmora'ma, a peep-show contain- 
ing views of all parts of the world; also transf 
and fig. ; Coamoramle a.; Coamo*sophy, 
knowledge or science of the cosmos ; Co'tno* 
sphere, a hollow glass globe representing the 


coss 

celestial sphere, having within it a terrestrial 
globe, for showing the position of the earth, at 
any given time, with respect to the fixed stars; 
Cosmothe'isra (rare), the doctrine that identi- 
fies God with the cosmos; pantheism; Coamo- 
the*tic, -al a that posits an external world, as 
C \ Idealism, 

|| Casmogno&is (kpzmffgn^trsis). [f. Cosmo- 
•f Gr. -yrcutm. J ' The instinct which teaches 
animals the right time for migration, and the 
lilting place to which to go ’ (.S yd. Soc Lex.). 
Cosmogony (k/7zm/ goni). 1696 [ad. Gr. 

toopoyovta , f. Hoopoe -f -7011a. In F. cosmo- 
gonie.\ i. The generation of the existing uni- 
verse 1776. a. A theory, system, or account 
of the generation of the universe 
a. The vast and imaginative cosmogonies of the 
East Milman. Hence Cosmo'gonal, Cosmo- 
go'nic, -al adjs. of or pertaining to c. Cosmo*- 
gonist, one who studies c. ; tone a ho holds that the 
world was created. 

Cosmographer (kpzmfgrAfai). 1597. [f. Gr. 

Koopoypaq>oe t f . uoapos + -ypbtpas. ] One skilled 
in cosmography. Formerly often ** geographer 
Cosmography (k/;zm^ graft). ME, [ad. fir. 
too poypa<pi(i description 01 the world. Cf. F 
cosmographie .] 1. The science which describes 

and maps the general features of the universe 
(both the heavens and the earth). Formerly 
often = geography . 1519. 9. A description or 

representation of the universe or oi the earth in 
its general features MK 

a. The Body l of Man]. .being. .a little C. or Map 
of the Universe South. Hence Co Bmogrn'phic, 
•al a. of or relating to c Cosmogra’phically adv 
CoBmo'graphist (rare), cosmographer. 

Cosmoline (kp*zm^lin). 1876. [f. a? Cos- 
m-etic + -ol. + - 1 NE .1 ' A name of purified solid 
paraffin ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cosmology (k/mn/rlod^i). 1656. [f. Gr. 

icbopos + - \oyia . ] The theory of the universe 
as an ordered whole, and of the general laws 
which govern it. Also, a particular system of 
the universe and its laws. b. Philos. That part 
of metaphysics which deals with the idea of the 
world as a totality of all phenomena in space 
and time 1753. 

b. Metaphysics .. arc subdivided [by WolfT] into 
Ontology, C. t Psychology, Natural Theology J. H. 
Si ikling. Hence Cosmolo'gic. -al a. of or pertain- 
ing to c. Cottmolo’gically adv. CoBmo'logist, 
one who studies or discourses on c. 

Cosmopodicy. — Cosmopolitism . S h elley 
Cosmopolitan (k/7zm<7p/>*litAn). 1645. [f. 
Cosmopolite.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to all parts of the world ; 

not restricted to any one country or Its inhabi- 
tants 1848. 9. Free from national limitations or 

attachments 1844. 3. Nat., Hist . Found in all 

or many countries i860. 

x. Capital is becoming more and more c. Mill, a 
[A] c. indifference to constitutions and religions 
Macaulay. 

B. sb. =» Cosmopolite 1645. 

He was no c. He was an Englishman of the Eng- 
lish 1868. Hence Cosmopo*litaniam, c. cliaracter. 
Cosmopolite (kpzm^ pJlsit). 1614. [ad. Gr. 
Koopowokinjt citizen of the world. Cf. F. cosmo- 
polite. J 1 . A citizen of the world ; one who has 
no national attachments or prejudices. (Often 
contrasted with patriot.) x6i8. 9. trans f. At 

Ixome in all parts of the world, as a plant, etc. 
1833. +3- A man of this world -1657. 4. 

attrib. and adj. — Cosmopolitan a. 

s. You. .have merged the patriot in the c. Mkdwim 
4. G doctrines 1869. Hence Coamopo'litic a. 
cosmopolitan ; sb. (pi.) world-politics. Cosmopoli*- 
tical a . belonging to universal polity. Coamo*- 
politism, cosmopolitanism. 

H Cosmos 1 (kp*zmf»). 1650. [a. Gr.J LThe 
woild or universe as an ordered system. 9. 
Order, harmony; a harmonious system 1858. 
8. A plant of the American genus Cotmos, 
characterized by showy flowers. 

x. As the greater World Is called Cotmos from tbs 
beauty thereof 165a 

t Cosmos 1598. Early f. Koumiss -1630. 
Co^o-verelgn. 1793. [See Co-.] Ajoint 
sovereign. 

fCow, li.l Alio 00 «& 1570. [n. obt. F. 
fosse, ad. It. cos*, tr. of Arab, shai * thing’ - 
the unknown quantity (or x) of an equation, 
eta] In RuUofC . ■ Algebra -1796. 
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coss 

(| Coss, ooa (k^s), sb . 2 Anglo- Iftd. {PI. same 
as sing.) 1616. [a. Hindi kds : — Skr. kroqa a 

call, calling distance, etc. ] A measure of length 
in India, varying from a 1 /, miles or more down 
to about i 1 /*- / 

Coss, v . Chiefly Sc . 1470. [Of unkn. deriv 
See Scokse v. | trans. To barter, exchange. 
Cossack (kfsaek). t 59 8. [ad. K. Cosaque 
or G. R'osak, ad. Russ. h'atdk, ad. TurkI qttzaq 
vagabond, nomad.] Name of a group of 
peoples of the southern U.S.S.R. noted as 
horsemen from early times, when they had the 
task of guarding the frontiers of south-east 
Europe and adjoining parts of Asia. 

G and Russian Keel'd from the sabre-stroke 
Tknnyson. 

Cosset (lqrset), sb. 1579. [? same as OE 
oot-sdeta cot-sitter, cottar (Skcat).] A lamb 
(colt, etc.) brought up by hand; hence, a pet of 
any kind; a spoilt child. Also attnb. Hence 
Co*sset v. to fondle, pet, pamper; also absol. 
fCo-Ssic, -al, a. 1557. [ad. It. cossico ; see 
Coss sb . 1 ] Pertaining to algebra -1839. 

|J Cossid 1 k/rsid). Anglo- Ind. 1682. [a. Arab. 
qdfid courier.] A running messenger. 

Cossyrlte(K^*siroit). 1882. [f. Cosryra, now 
the island of Pantellaria.] Min. A silicate of 
iron found in lava. 

fCost, sbA OE. [ONorthumb., a. ON. kostr 
: — OTeut. *kus-tvB, f. wk. grade kus- of keus-, 
kaus to taste, prove; cf. L. gust us, gust a re, 
Gr. ytv{a)eiv, to taste. See also Cust. ] x. 
Way, manner; available course. Needes c. : in 
the way of necessity, necessarily. Hence prob. 
the mod. at any cost. -1449. 2. A quality, 

habit; nature, character. Often in pi. -1440. 

Cost (K^st), sb 2 ME. [a. OF. cost, coast 
(now coAt); see Cost v . ] z. That which must 
be given in order to acquire, produce, or effect 
something; the price paid for a thing, a. Law. 
(pi.) The expenses of any legal transaction; esp. 
those allowed by law or by the court against 
the losing party^ME. 3. transf Expenditure 
of time, labour, etc. ME. f4. A costly thing 
(rare) -1600. Also attnb. 

z. Which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth 
not down first, and counteth the c Luke xiv. 28. 
Prime c. : the first cost of production, before distribu- 
tion. a Thus much for judgments; to which costs 
are a necessary appendage Blackstons. 3 After so 
much c. Of time and blood Hobbes. 4. Shake. 
Sonn. Ixiv. 

Phrases. At the c. 0/ {something) : at the expense 
of sacrificing it. So at little c., at any c„ etc. To 
any one's c. : to his loss or detriment. Comb C.-book 
(Mining)! a book containing an abstract of all costs 
incurred in working a mine, and all returns from sales, 
etc. Also attrib. 

fCost, sbA [OE., ad. L. costum (costos) , a. Gr. 
ho<tto t — Arab, qust . ] The herb also called 
Alecost or Costmary -1598. 

Cost (kpst), sb.* 157a. [a. OF. costs (mod. 
cSte) rib : — L. costa.’] Her. — Cotise. 

Cost (k£st), v. M.E. [a. OF. coster, couster 
(mod. coAter) : — L. constare , f. con- together + 
stare to stand The verb is really intrans., 
with an adverbial object of the amount or price. 
Cf. the Latin Hoc constitit mihi tribus assibus, 
‘this stood (to) mein three asses’.] x.To be ac- 
quired or acquirable at (so much); to be of the 
price of, be bought or maintained for, necessi- 
tate the expenditure of (so much, much, little , 
etc.), b. With personal object (indirect) ; To 
' stand (a person) in* (so much) ME. 9 .Jig. 

M E. t3. Of persons : To be at charges; quasi- 
tran r. to spend -1490. 4. Comm. To estimate 

the cost of production of an article, etc. 1884. 

x. 1 He] thereby knows what everything costs at first 
hand He Foe. ^ b. His Breeches cost him but a 
Crowne Oth. 11. iii. 93. a. I am for you, though it 
cost mee ten nights watchings Much Ado n. t. 387. 
Phr. Toe. (one) dear (dearly): to entail great loss upon. 

|| Costa (kp’sik). PI. costas (kp stf). 1866. 
The L. word for rib, applied in Nat. Hist, and 
Phys. to various rib-like parts, also (after F. 
caste, cdte) to the edges of certain parts. 
+Co*stage. ME. [a. AF. ■■ OF. coustage , f. 
00s ter, couster to COST.] Expense, cost -1670. 

Costal (kp'st&l), a. (sb.) 1634. [a. F., ad. 
med.L. costa lis, f. costa; see above.] i. Phys . 
Pertaining to or connected with the ribs, as c. 
respiration. a. Nat. Hist. Pertaining to, or 
like, a COSTA, q.v. 1839. a- sb. Short for c. 
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vein, muscle , plate, etc. 1828. Hence Co*stally 
adv. in a c. manner, position, or direction. 
Costard (kp;stAid). ME. [?f. OF. and AF. 
coste rib, meaning a ribbed apple. ] 1. A kind 

of apple of large size. a. Applied derisively to 
the head (arch.) 1530. 

a. Ice try whither your G, or my Ballow be the 
harder Lear iv. vi. 247. 

Costard-monger, oba. f. Costermonger, 
Costate (kf‘st/t),<z. 1819. [ad. L. costatus, 
f. costa rib. J Nat. Hist. Having a rib or ribs 
see Costa, var. Co'stated. 

Costean, costeen n), v. 1778. [f. 

Cornish cothas dropped + stean tin.] Cornish 
Mining. To sink pits down to the rock in order 
to ascertain the direction of a lode. Usually 
Costea'ning vbl. sb. Hence c.-plt. 

Coste-llate, a. rare. 1864. [dim. of Co- 
state.] Finely ribbed. 

fCo ster l. ME. [a. AF. coster =* OF. costier 
side, f. caste.] A hanging for a bed, the walls 
of a room, etc. -1482. 

Coster 2 (kp-stai). colloq. 1851. Short for 
next. Also attrib. 

Costermonger (kp’staimmjgai). 1514. [f. 
Costard + Monger.] orig. An apple-seller 
Now, in London, a man who sells fruit, vege- 
tables, fish, etc. in the street from a barrow. 
Also used as a term of abuse. 2 Hen . IV, 
1. 11. no. 

Costiferous (k^ti-feras), a. 1878. [f. L. 

costa. J Anat. Bearing ribs. So Co'stiform a. 
having the form of a rib or Costa. 
fCostious, a. ME. fa. AF. coustous — OF. 
cousteus, now co&teux, f. cost Cost sb.*] Costly, 
expensive -1564. 

Costive (kp-stiv), a. ME. [anp. a. OF. 
costivd : — I,, constipatus .] i. Suffering from 
hardness and retention of trie faeces ; constipated. 
a. Jig. Slow or reluctant in action; treticent; 
niggardly 1594. +3- Hard and impervious 1707. 

a. Somewhat causiiue of beliefe T oward your atone 
B. Jonson. 3. Clay in dry seasons is c. Mortimer. 
Hence Co’stfvely aiiv. Co'stiveness, the atate 
or condition of being c. (lit. anid/ig.). 

Costless (k^-stles), a. 1509. [f. Cost sb. 2 ] 
Without cost. 

fCo-stlew, a. ME. [f. Cost v. or sb 2 + 
le we. ] Costly, expensive ; extravagant --1502. 
Ther is also c. lurrynge in hir gownes Chaucer. 

Costly (k/Pstli), a. ME. [f. Cost sb. 2 + 
ly a .1 x. That costs much; sumptuous; expen- 
sive, aear. 2. lavish in expenditure (arc h.) 1632. 

x. Rare, exotic, and c. shrubs Evelyn. His wars 
are c. and chargeable Hooker. a. To curse the G 
Sex Dryden. Hence Co'BtlineBS, c, quality. 

Costmary (k?*stme»ri). ME. [f. Cost * 3.3 
-1- (St.) Mary. ] An aromatic perennial plant, 
Chrysanthemum Batsamita , N.O. Composite, 
cultivated in English gardens; formerly used 
in medicine and to give a flavour to ale; see 
Alecost. 

Costo- (kp’sta), taken as comb. f. costa a rib, 
mostly in sense ' pertaining to, or connecting, 
the ribs and . . as in c.-abdominal, -central, 
•chondral [Gr. \ 6 vbpoi], pertaining to the ribs 
and their cartilages. Also Co'stotoxne [Gr. 

- rouos ], an instrument for cutting through the 
ribs or costal cartilages in dissection. 

Costrel (k/rstrdl). Now dial. ME. [a. OF. 
costerel — costeret; in form dims, of costier ‘ that 
is by the side \] A large bottle with an ear or 
ears by which it could be suspended from the 
waist; a ‘ pilgrim’s bottle'; also a wooden keg 
similarly used. 

And therwithalle a c. taketh he And seyde * Hereof 
a draught, or two, or three * Chaucer, var. fCostret. 
Costume (tystitfm, kfstitfm), sb. 1715. [a. 
F., a. It. costume : — L. consuetudinemCusTOM.] 
x. In historical art: The costume and fashion 
proper to the time and locality in which a scene 
is laid (obs.). Also transf. a. The mode of 
personal attire and dress belonging to a nation, 
class, or period 1802. 3. Dress considered 

with regard to its fashion or style; garb 1818. 
Also fig . 4. (with a and pi.) A complete set 

of outer garments; a woman’s gown, as the 
chief piece of her costume 1839. 

x. 1 was extremely delighted with the poetical 
beauty of some parts (of the Lay of the Last Minstrel] 

. .The c., too, is admirable Sir J. Mackintosh. & 
The clergy had no canonical c. Kendall. 3. A Court 
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F c. Beaconstield. Hence Costu*me v. to provide 
with a c.| to arrange the get-up of a theatrical 
piece. Costumer, a dealer in costumes. CoBtu*- 
mery arrangement of costumes ; costumes in the mass 
(rare). Costu'mic a. nonce-tvd., of or pertaining to 
c. 1 in c. 

Costumier (kfstitfmfoj). 1831. [a. F., f. 
costumer to Costume.] A dealer in costumes; 
esp . one who sells or lets out on hire costumes 
and pioperties for actors, etc. 

Co-subordinate, -suffer, etc.; see Co- 

fdo-supreme. 1599. [See Co-.] One who 
is supreme jointly with another; a joint over- 
ruler -1619. 

Cosy, cosey, cozy (kdn-zi). 1709. [orig. 
Sc. ; deriv. unkn.] 

A . adj. Snug; comfortable; sheltered and thus 
warm; sheltering. 

B. sb. i. A quilted covering for a tea-pot, etc., 

to retain the heat 1863. 9. A cosy seat; spec, 

a canopied seat for two. [F. causeuseA 

Cot (kpt), sb . 1 [OE. cot neut. (pi. cotu) 
: — OT eut. type *&uto m . See also Cote.] x. 
A small house, a cottage; now chiefly poet., and 
connoting humbleness, rather than the rudeness 
of hut. 9. A small erection for shelter or pro- 
tection; a Cote. Also in comb., as bell-, sheep-c 
1450. a. A case or sheath; a finger-stall; the 
covering ol a drawing-roller in a spinning frame, 
etc. Now dial, or icehn . 1617. 
x. A few humble fLheimen’s cots 1849. 

Comb.: c.-houae, co'te-house, a small cottage; 
a shed, outhouse, etc ; -town, a hamlet ot c.-houses. 
Hence Co’tted a having cots. 

Cot (k^t), sb 2 dial. [MIL and AF. cot\ 
? same as med.L. cottum, cotum ‘stuffed mat- 
tress ’ — ONF. coute , coete, OF. coil/e, coite, 
mod.F. couette quilt.] 1 . Wool matted together 
in the fleece. 9. A tangle 1851. 

Cot (k^t), sb$ Irish. 1537. fir. and Gael.] 
A small roughly-made boat; a ‘dug-out’. 

Cot (kpt), sbJ Also 7-9 cott. 1634. [ad. 
Hindi khat bedstead, couch, hammock.] 1. 
A nglo-lnd. A light bedstead, a. Naut. A sort 
of swinging bed on board ship, made of canvas, 
stretched by a frame, and suspended from the 
beams 1769. 3. A small bed for a child, prop, 

a swing-cot 1818; hence, abed in a children's 
hospital 1884. Also attrib. 

Cot, abbrev. of COTANGENT. 

Cotabulate, var. of Contabulate. 
Cotangent (ktfutarnds&it), sb. (a.) 1635. 
[See Co-.] Trig. The tangent of the comple- 
ment of a given angle. (Abbrev. cot) So Co- 
tangemtial a. having the same tangent. 

Cotamine (kotaunain). 1857. [a. F., i. 
narcotine by transposition.] Chem. A non-vola- 
tile organic base, C, ? H, 9 NO s + lI a O, obtained 
by the action of oxidizing agents on narcotine 
Cote (kJ«t), sbA [OE. cote fern. ; cf. Cot j 3.1] 
x. A cot or cottage. Now dial. 9. A shed, 
stall, or the like, for shelter or storage; spec, a 
sheep-cote. ( Now chiefly in comb. , as in dove-, 
bell-e., etc.) ME. 

a. Stalks for all maner of beasts, and cotes for flocks 
a Chron . xxxii. 28. 

Cote (k^«*t), sb . 2 1575. [f.COTKv.l] Court- 
in?. The action of Cote v. x 
Cote (kifat), vA ? Obs. ^55. [? doublet of 
Coast, mod F. c 6 tover; cf. Coast v.] 1. trans 
(Coursing.) Of one of twodogsrunningtogether: 
To pass by (its fellow) so as to turn the hare, 
etc. 9. transf., etc. To pass by, outstrip 1566. 
a. Wee coated them on the way 1 1 ami. 11. u. 330. 

Cote (k£ut), v . 2 1630. [f. Cote To 
put in a cote. 

Cote, z/.a ME. Obs. f. Quote, q.v. 
Cotemporanean, etc. ; see Cont-. 
Co-tenant. 1892. [See Co-.] A joint 
tenant. Hence Co-te'nancy. 

Coterell (kp-tgrel). ME. [a. OF. coterel \ 
dim. of OF. cotier , the occupant of a cot a or 
cot. Cf. Coterie.] Feudal Antiq . A cottar; 
also, erron., a cot. 

Coterie (ktf»*t£ri). 1738. [a. F., orig. 4 a 
certain number of peasants united to hold land 
from a lord '.] ti. A club -1774. A circle 
of persons associated togetherand distinguished 
from 'outsiders'; a set; a clique X738; a meet- 
ing of such a circle 1805. 
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a. Tl» Holland Hoom e. tlaS. Catiline, Clodtiw, 
and some of that c. Da Quincxy. 

Cotes ian (ktfts'ziftn, -£i&n), a. 1753. Per- 
taining to Roger Cotes or his mathematical dis- 
coveries . 

Cotham (kftsun), name of a village near 
Bristol, designating a dendritic argillaceous 
limestone 1822. 

Cothe, coath sb. Now dial. [OE. 

todu, code disease, pestilence.] tz. Sickness; 
an attack of illness >1460. a. Now a disease 
of sheep, etc.; cf. Coe 1784. Hence Cothe v. 
dial., to give (sheep) the * coe ’ or rot; intr. to 
faint. 

Cothurn (kffu*}wwn, k*J>0\in). 1606. —next. 

II Cothurnus (k<?)>D\inffs). 1727. [L., ad.Gr. 
Kodopvo i . ] A thick-soled boot reaching to the 
middle of the leg, worn anciently by tragic 
actors; a buskin; fig . tragedy, a tragic* style. 
fig. She too wean the maJc and the c., and speaks 
to measure Thackeray. Hence Cotha'mal a. of 
•r pertaining to the c. ; of tragedy, tragic. Cothu’r- 
nate a. shod with the c. ; tragic. So fCothurnated, 
Cothumed ///. a. 

fCoti-cular, a. rare. 1799. [f. L. coticula , 
dim. of cos, cotem+- ar, J Of the nature of a 
whetstone. 

Co-tidal (kiutaivl&l), a. 1833. [See Co-.J 
Of or pertaining to the coincidence in time of 
tidal phenomena, esp. that of high water. 

C. line, a line on a map connecting at those places 
at which high water occurs at the same hour. 

Cotillion, 1| cotillon (k<rti*lyan, 

1766. [ad. F. cotillon petticoat, dim. of cottc 
coat; see Littr&l 1. The name of several 
dances, chiefly ot French origin, consisting of 
a variety of steps and figures. (In Eng, usage 
now only as Kr.; but in U.S. a generic name 
for quadrilles.) 9. A piece of music arranged 
for the dance 1828. 8. A woollen material in 

black and white for ladies' skirts 1858. 

Cotinga (krti*qg&). 1783. [F. ; orig. native 
name in S. America.] A S. Amer. bird, or family 
of passerine birds, of brilliant plumage Cotrn* 
glne a. pertaining or related to the c. 

Coils© (^kp-tis), sb. Also cottise. 157a. [a. 
F., of unkn. origin.] Her. An ordinary, in 
breadth the fourth part of a bend, usually one 
of two; cf. Cost sb* Hence Co*tise v. to 
bolder (a bend, etc.) on both sides with cotises, 
barrulets, etc 

Co tland. Also coth-. Hist. OE. [f. Cot , 
r^. 1 ! The land (about 5 acres) held with his 
cot Dy the Old English cottar. 

Co-tman. Hist. OE. [f. as prec. J The 
tenant of a cot. 

CO‘tO. 1879. In C.-bark , an officinal bark, 
obtained from Bolivia. Hence Co*toin ( Chem .), 
a substance, in yellowishwkite crystals, obtained 
from c.-bark 

Cotoneaster (k0t*Hm,se*st«). 1753. [Bot. 
L. f. cotonea quince. 1 A genus of small trees 
or trailing shrubs, N.O. Kosacex , inhabiting 
northern Europe and the Himalayas. 
tCotquean (kp'tkwih). 1547. [f. CotjM + 
Quean.] i. The housewife of a cot; hence, 
a vulgar beldam, scold (cf. huety from house - 
wife) -1633. 9. A man that acts the house- 

wife, and meddles with women's matters -1825. 

1 . Scold like a cot-quean t that’s your profession 
Ford. a 1 cannot abide these aperne husbands; 
such cotqueanes Dekkek. Hence Cotquca nity. 
B, Jonsom. 

Co-trustee, etc. ; see Co-. 

CO'tset. Hist. [OE. cot-sxta, lit. 1 occu- 
pant of a cot', f. Cot sb . 1 + -sieta sitter.] In OB. 
Law ; A villein who held a cot with an attached 
plot of land by service of labour. (See Cottar. ) 
var. tCotsetla, fcotaetle. 

Cotawold (kp'tsw^ld). 1537. [f- ? + Wold.] 
Name of a range of hills in Gloucestershire, 
England, noted for their sheep-pastures, and 
for a breed of long-woolled sheep named after 
them. Hence C. lion, ( Joe .) a sheep. 

| Cotta (kp-tft). 184a [med.L. ; see Coat.] 
Eccl. A surplice. 

NCottabus (kptflbiw). 1893. [L., a Gr. 
Korrafa r. ] Gr. Antiq. An amusement in vogue 
at drinking parties in ancient Greece, consist- 
ing in throwing the wine left in a cup into some 
vessel, so as to strike it in a particular manner. 


Cottage (kp*t$d3). ME. [app. a. AF. *cotage, 
f. cot a Cote », Cot *. ] z. A small or humble 
dwelling-house. Also transfi and fig. (obs.). 
ta. A small erection for shelter; a cot, hut, 
shed, etc. -1796. 3. A small country or sub- 

urban residence 1765; in U.S. spec, a summer 
residence (often large and sumptuous) at a 
watering-place 1882. 

x. A poure wydwe. .Was whilom dwellyng In a narwe 
cotage Chaucer, (fig ) Clay or earthen c. \ the body. 
Phr.: c. allotment (see Allotment); c. farming, 
spade hiLsbandry; c. hospital, a small hospital, m 
a c, or the like; also, a hospital arraaged on the 
principle of having several detached cottages. Hence 
Co*ttaged PPL a. furnished with cottages. tCo*t- 
tagely a. proper to a c.; humble, mean, poor. 

Cottager (kp-ted^.-u). 1550. [f. Cottage + 
-er l .I One who lives in a cottage; used esp . 
of agricultural labourers. 

The yeomanry, or middle people, of a condition 
between gentlemen and cottagers Bacon. 

Cottar, cotter (kfLaj). 155a. [ad. med.L. 
cotarius, f. cot a cot (prob. repr. OE. cots seta) ; 
later, f. Cot sb . 1 J 1. — Cotset, q. v. a. -Sc 
A peasant who occupies a cottage belonging to 
a farm as a sort of out-servant 155a. 8- Irish, 

— Cottier 2. 1791. Also attrib. 

1. The cottar, tho bordar, and the labourer were 
bound to aid in the work of the home-farm Green. 

Cotted (kfted), ppl. a. 1793. [f. Cot sb . 2 
and t/. s ] Matted, tangled; said esp . of a fleece. 
Cotter, sb. 1 ; see Cottar. 

Cotter (kp-toj), sb . 2 1649. [See Cotterkl 
sb. J A pin, key, wedge, or bolt which fits into 
a hole and lastens something in its place. Hence 
Co'tter v. trans. to fasten with a c. 

Cotterel (kp’tarel), sb. dial. 1570. [? primi- 
tive or dim. of Cotter j£. 2 ] z. — Cotter sb . 2 
Chiefly north. 9. A trammel, crane, or bar, to 
hang a pot over a fire. s. dial. 1674. 3. A washer 
18^9. Hence Co'tterel v. dial, to cotter. 

Cottier (kp'tiai). ME. [a. F. cotier , cottier 
med.L. cotarius , f. cota cot.] z. A peasant 

who lives in a cottage; orig. a Cotset, q. v. 
9. spec. In Ireland, a peasant renting a small 
holding under the system of c.-tenure, under 
which the land is let annually in small plots 
directly to labourers, the rent being fixed by 
public competition 1832. 

1. They had cottiers, day labourers established in 
cottages, on their estate Mar. Edgewor m. Hence 
Co'ttierism, the system of cottier-tenure. 

Cottise, -Ize ; see Cotize. 

Cottoid (kp’toid), a. {sb.) 1854. [f. mod.L. 
Coitus name of a genus of fishes + -01D.I Zool. 
Belonging to a family of fishes of which tne type 
is Coitus, a genus related to the ‘ Miller's 
thumb'. As sb. A fish of this family 
Cotton (k^’t’n), s b I [ME. coton, a. F., a. 
(ult.) Arab, qutn , qutun. See also Acton.] 
1. The white fibrous substance which clothes 
the seeds of the cotton plant ( Gossypium); used 
for making cloth and thread, etc, 9. The cotton 
plant ; the genus Gossypium. Also, cotton 
plants collectively. ME. 8. Thread spun from 
cotton ya»n ; in full c. thread 1848. 4. Any fabric 
made of cotton; in pL cotton fabrics, also cotton 
garments ME. 5. transfi A cotton-like down 
growing on other plants 1551. 6 . attrib . (with- 

out hyphen.) Made of cotton 1553. 

Comb. 1 corkwood c., the silky down of Ochroma 
Lagvpus (cf. Silk-cotton) ; c.-bagging, ■ coarse 
wrapping material used for baling cotton-wool ; -cake, 
compressed c.-seed freed from the oil, used for feeding 
cattle; -chopper, a machine for cleaning c. by 
scutching, blowing, etc.; c. famine, the failure of 
the supply of c to English mills during the American 
Civil War ; c. flannel, a strong c. fabric with a long 
plush nap, also called c. plush and Canton flannel] 
c. gin, a machine for freeing cotton-wool from the 
seeds; c.-grass, a general name for the species 
Eriophorum ; -null, a factory where cotton is spun 
or woven by steam or water power; -opener, a 
machine for loosening and blowing c after its trans- 
port in compressed bales ; -picker, one who or that 
which picks c. from the bolls of the plant ; a machine 
for cleaning c. ; C. pluah ™ cotton fiannel (above); 
c. powder, an explosive made from gun-c. ; e.-preM, 
a machine (or warehouse) for pressing c. into bales; 
c. print, c. cloth printed with a design in colours ; 
c.-rat, a rodent (Sigmodon kispidus) common in 
southern U. S. ; -rose, the plant-genut/Y/qgv ; -Sped, 
c. seed, the seed of the c. plant ; also attrib . t -spin- 
ner, a c. -manufacturer or worker; -Stainer, a 
heteropterous insect, Dysdercus suturellus , which 
gives a reddish stain to c. ; -tail, the common raht^t 


of the U.S., Leptu sytvaticus , which has a white 
fluffy tail; -thistle, a tall species of thistle, Ono* 
Pordum A cant hi um , entirely covered with white 
cottony down ; -tree, C. tree, (a) a name of species 
of Bombax and Eriodendron j (b) a name for Vibur* 
num Lantana and Populut nigra ; also » Cotton- 
wood ; c. velvet, a c. fabric made with a pile like 
velvet ; c. waste, refuse yarn from c.-inills, used for 
cleaning machine, y. etc.; -wool, c. wool, raw c, as 
gathered from the bolls of the plant ; -worm, the 
larva of an insect (A letia xylina 1 very destructive to 
the c. crops of America; c. yarn, c. prepared for 
weaving into fabrics ; mineral c., a wool-like metallic 
fibre, made by sending a jet of »team through a stream 
of liquid slag ; fphuoeophic c., an old name for 
flowers of zinc. 

Hence +Co*ttonary a. cottony (Sir T. Browne). 
tCo’ttoned a. having a nap, frieied. Cottonce*, 
a Turkish fabric of c. and silk satinet. CottoneeT 
(rare), a c. -manufacturer or worker. Co*ttonize 0. 
to reduce (flax, hemp, etc.) to a short c.-like staple. 
tCcrttonous a. cottony. Co'ttony a. downy I 
nappy ; like, or of the nature of, c. 
f Cotton, sb . 2 1503. [? same as prec., conn, 
w. the sense ‘down, nap',] A woollen fabric 
of the nature of frieze, formerly manufactured in 
Lancashire, Westmorland, and Wales {Man- 
chester, Kendal , and Welsh c .) -1840. 

Cotton (kp't’n), v. 1488. [f. the sb. Cf. F. 
cotonner. ] 

L lit. +1. trans. To form a down or nap on; 
to frieze -1598. 9. intr Of cloth, etc. : To nse 
with a nap. t Obs. 1608. 3. trans. 'To furnish, 

clothe, stop t/p, with cotton 1661. 

II. fig. (intr.) 1. To prosper, 4 get on’ well. 
Now dial. 1560. 9. To ‘get on* together 1567. 

3. To fraternize Const, together , with, Z648. 

4. To take to\ to become drawn to 1805. 

a. John a Nokes and John a Style and I cannot c. 
1605. 3. I love to see 'em hug and cot ten together, 

like Down upon a Thistle Congreve. Phr. C. up t 
to make up to. 4. * I don’t object to Short, 'she says, 
‘but I c. to Codiin ' Dickkns. Hence Co*ttoner, 
one who puts a nap on cloth. 

Cottonade (kp-t’n/id). Also cotonnade. 
1858 [a. F. cotonnade .] A name for various 

coarse cotton fabrics; cotton check. Alsoattnb. 
Cotton lord, cotton-lord. 1893. A mag- 
nate of the cotton trade 
Cottonocracy (kpt’n^'krasi). colloq. 1845. 

[Cf. aristocracy .J Cotton lords as a class 

Cottonopolis (kpt’n^'pfilis). 1886. [Cf. 
metropolis. 1 ‘ Cotton City ' ; i.e. Manchester. 

Cotton plant, cotton-plant 1751. A plant 
that yields cotton ; a plant of the genus Gossy- 
pium or of an allied genus. 

Co-ttonweed. 1569. A name for the species 
of Gnaphalium and the allied genera. 

Co ttonwood, co tton-wood. 1893. The 
name of several species of poplar (Populus) in 
U.S. ; so called from the cotton-like covering of 
the seeds 

Cotunnlte (ketoTiait). 1834. [f. Dr. Cotugna 
of Naples; see-lTE,] Min. Native lead chloride 
found in white acicular crystals in th« crater of 
Vesuvius. 

Cotwal, var. of Kotwal, an Indian police- 
officer. 

H Cotyle (ke’tilf). Z707. [Gr. uorvXrj (in L. 
form cotyla). J 1 Gr, A ntiq. A deep cup, taken 
as a measure of capacity. (Not in Eng. use.) 
9. Anat ., etc. A cup-like cavity or organ; spec . 
the Acetabulum z88a. Hence Co-tyiiform 
a. cup-shaped. CotylPgeroua a. bearing cotyles 
or cup-like organs. 

Cotyledon (Ivtiirdan). Z545. [a. L., a. Gr. 
KOTvKrjbwP (f. Korv\rj ; see prec.).] z. Phys. 
One of the separate patches of villi on the foetal 
chorion of Ruminants. a. Bot, A genus of 
plants of the N.O. Crassulacese; the British 
species is C. Umbilicus, Navelwort or Penny- 
wort z6oz. 8- Bot , The primary leaf in the 
embryo of Phanerogams; the seed-leaf 1776. 
Hence Cotyle*donal a. (rare). Cotyle'donary 
a., Bot. of the nature of a c.; Phys. character- 
ized by the presence of cotyledons (sense z). 
Cotyle*donoid, Bot. a name for the germinating 
threads of mosses. Cotyle*donoua a. charao- 
terized by the presence of cotyledons. 
Cotyloid (kftiloid), a. 176a [See Cotyle 
and -oiD.] Anat. Shaped like a cup ; applied 
esfi. to the socket of the hip-joint (c. cavity); 
also to the coxal cavity in insects. 
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COTYLOPHOROUS 

Cotylophoro a (k^til^*f5rM), a. [f. Gr. 
kotvKt) + -<p 6 pot ] Zool. Having a cotyledonary 
placenta; belonging to the Cotylothora or typical 
Ruminants of Huxley’s classifidktion . 

Couch (kautj), fffi ME. fa. F. couche , f. 
toucher; see Couch vM i. A frame, with what 
Is spread over it, on which to lie down; a bed. 
Now, in lit. use, vaguely, that on which one 
sleeps. Also tram sf. and fig , a. The lair or 
den of a wild beast ME 3. A lounge for re^ 
dining or sitting on 1450. 4. A layer (esp. of 

paint), a stratum, bed i66r. 5. Malting A 

Layer of grain laid on the floor to germinate; 
also the floor 1615. 6. Paper Manuf. A board 

covered with felt or flannel on which the sheets 
of pulp are placed to be pressed 1886. 

1. I bad men schulde me myn couche make Chaucer. 
fir, Ac whereupon to rent a searching and restless 
spirit Bacon. a. A dog-otter . . rushed from his c. 
among the roots Medwin. Comb, c.-bed, •bedstead, 
a c. used as a bed. 

Couch (kautj, ktftj), sb* 1578. [var. of 
Quitch : — OE. twice. J A species of grass, Tri- 
tievm repent, with long creeping root-stalks ; 
usu. c. -grass. Also applied to other creeping 
grasses. Hence Cotrchy a. full of c. grass. 
Couch (kautj), v. ME. [a. F. coucher « 
It. cole are : — L. co Hoc are , f com- intensive + 
locare to place.] 

I. tram. 1. To cause to He down, to lay 

down; to put to bed; also refi \ Obs. exc. in 
pa. ppU. = Laid on, or as on, a couch. Also 
fig ta. To cause to lie close; in fa. pple. 
prostrated, cowering 1725. tfl. To lay (things) ; 
to set, bed, overlay, etc. -1794. 1*4. To lay, 

overlay, inlay, spread, set with [of). Chiefly 
in pa. pple -1611 b. To embroider with gold 
thread or the like laid flat. Also absol. ME. 5. 
Malting To spread (grain) on a floor to ger- 
minate 1562 0. Paper Manuf. To lay (a sheet 

of pulp) upon a felt to be pressed 1751. 7. To 
lower (a spear, etc.) to the position of attack; 
to level as a gun 1470. 8. To lay down, lower, 

dept ess (a part of the body, etc.) 1611. g. 
Surg To remove (a cataract) by depressing the 
opaque crystalline lens with a needle, until it 
lies below the axis of vision. Also to c the eye 
or a person 1601 tio. To place in a lodging; 
pass to be lodged or located -1690. fx 1. To 
hide, conceal -1814. +12. To collocate, com- 
prise -1729. 1 3. To put together (words, etc. ) ; 

to put into words 1529; to express in an obscure 
or veiled way 1563. Also \transf 

1. Thou look st sunk-eyed ; go c. thy head Marston. 
The Hind. .Then couched her self securely by his 
side Drydkn. 3. 1 0. it . . with all. .humiliiie at her 
Majesties . . feete 1589 4. b. A cloth of Tars, Cowched 

Of perlys whyte Chaucer. 7. A brauer Souldier 
oeuer couched Launce x Hen. Vf t m. ii. 134. 8. 

Some six or eight thorns, some erect, others couched 
1753. it. C. thee midway on the wold Scott. 13. 
The words wherein the question, .is couched Hobbes. 

II. intr. (Now chiefly of beasts.) 1. To lie; 

esp. to lie at rest or in sleep ME. a. To crouch, 
cower; +to stoop under a burden; fto bow in 
obeisance ; fig. to submit, succumb M E. Also 
\transf of plants, etc. 3. To lie in ambush, to 
lurk 1583. 4. Of leaves, etc. ; To lie in a heap 

for decomposition, etc. 1770. 

x. The deep that coucheth beneath Deut. xrriiL 13. 
b. .An aged Squire . . Tliat seenul to c. under his 
shield Spenser. . 3 Bertram couches in the brake 
and fern, Hiding his face Scott. 

Hence CotTcning vbl. sb the action of the vb . ; 
{Embroidery) couched work ; also atirib. 

Couchancy (kautjansi). 1695. [f. Couch- 
ant; see -ancy.] Law The fact of being 
eouchant ; see next. var. Cou'ch&nce. 
Couchant (kawtJAnt), a. 1496. [a. F. 

eouchant, pr. pple. of coucher to lie. Couch.] 
1. Lying down; couching; esp. of an animal 
•- Her. Of an animal : ' Lying on his belly, but 
with his head lifted up* 1766 +3. Bending 

down, crouching [rare) -1706 +4. Lurking 

[lit. and fig.) -172a 

s. C. and levant : lying down and rising up j said 
of cattle in permanent occupation of pasture, a. His 
crest was covered with a c. Hownd Spenser. 

||Couch6 (k»JO, a. 1727. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of 
toucher,] Of a shield: Suspended by the sinister 
corner so as to hang slanting. Of a chevron : 
Borne sideways. 

| Couch ee (iujt). Rarely coucher. 1676. 
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[a. F. couch/, var. of coucher (subst. use of 
coucher inf.). J An evening reception. 

Royal Drawing-rooms, Levees, Couchees Carlyle. 

Coucher 1 (kairtjdi). ME. [app. a. AF. 
+couchour » F. coucheur ; see COUCH v.J i. 
One lying down; in Sc. a poltroon. a. One 
who couches or crouches. Browning, tg. A 
large book, e. g. a breviary such as lay perma- 
nently on a desk or table -1559. *fa. A resi- 
dent factor m a foreign place -1706. 

Comb, tc.-book, a large cartulary. 

Cou*cher 'A 1 75 1. [F. coucheur (etyraol. — 
prec.) and couchart. ] Paper Alanuf. One who 
or that which couches pulp to be pressed. 
Cou6iam (kfiV|iVin). 192a. [f. name of 

Emile Coui, French psychologist.] Systematic 
auto-suggestion, usu. of a sanguine kind. 
Cougar (ktf-gfti). Also couguar (kiz-gwaj). 
*774 L a F» repr. (ultd Guarani guafu ara or 
guazu ara. J A large feline quadruped [Felts 
roneolor); also called puma, catamount , red 
tiger, American lion, etc. 

Cough (k£f), sb. ME. [f. Cough v. ; cf. 
laugh . | x. A diseased condition of the respira- 
tory organs manifesting itself in fits of cough- 
ing. (Till 1600 usually called the cough ; a 
cough is a specific attack.) 2. A single act of 
coughing; a violent expulsion of air from the 
lungs with the characteristic noise 174a. 

Cough (lq>f), v. [ME. coj-, cowh-cn ; akin 
to MDu. cuchen , mod. Du. and LG. kuehen to 
cough; of echoic origin. | 1. tntr. To expel air 

from the lungs with a violent effort and charac- 
teristic noise; usually in order to remove some- 
thing from the air-passages. a. trans , To 
express by coughing 1450. 

Phr. To c. out, up ; to eject by coughing} Xfig. to 
disclose. To c, aoumi to put down or silence a 
speaker by coughing. Hence Cou'gher. 

Could (kud), pa. t. of Can d., q.v. 

Coul6e (kssli, ksPli). Also (l/.S.) -ee, -ie, 

coolie, -ey. 1807. [a. F coul/e, t couler to 

flow.] x. Geol . A stream of lava, whetlier molten 
or solidified; a lava-flow 1839. a. In Western 
U , S. and Canada : A deep ravine or gulch 
scooped out by heavy floods, but dry in summer. 
IlCotileur (k»lor). 1783. The Fr. for Colour. 
Hence c. de rose rose-colour; used in Eng., a. 
as adj. * rose-coloured ', ‘ roseate '; b. as adv. 

' in a (too) rosy light ' 

li Coulisse (kali's). 1819. [F., subst. use of 
fern, of coulis, f. colare in Romanic to flow ! 
I. A groove in which a sluice-gate or the like 
slides up and down 1864. 9. One of the side 

scenes of the stage in a theatre; also the space 
between them, the wings.. 

|| Couloir (kulwarV 1855. [F. couloir co- 

lander, etc. : — late L. colatorium, f. colare .] A 
steep gorge or gully on a mountain side. 

Up this c. we proposed to try the ascent Tyndall. 

Coulomb (k»I*rm). 1881. [After the French 
physicist, C. A, de Coulomb (1736-1806). J 
The unit of electrical quantity; the quantity 
of electricity conveyed in one second by a cur- 
rent of one ampere (Previously called Weber ) 

_ Comb, c.-meter, a metre for measuring electricity 
in coulombs. 

Coulter, colter (k^-ltai). [OE. culler, a. 
L. culler The sp. colter is preferred in U.S. ] 
The iron blade fixed in front of the share in a 
plough; it cuts the soil vertically Also attrib, 
Cou-ltemeb. 1678. [f. Coulter + Nkb.] 
A local name for the Puffin, so called from (he 
shape of its bill 

Coumarin (kiSm&rin). 1830. [a. F. cou- 
marine, f. eoumarou cumant, native name in 
Guiana of the Tonka bean,] Chem . A crystal- 
line subsunce (C 9 H fi 0 2 ), found in the seeds of 
tlie cumant, eoumarou , or Tonka bean; also in 
melilot, woodruff, etc. Hence Cou'maric a ., 
in c. acid, an acid (C„H s O,) obtained from cou- 
marin, Cou*marate, a salt of coumaric acid. 
Council (kau*nsil), sb. OE. [repr. OF. curt- 
cile, ONF. concilie « L. concilium (t con- to- 
gether + cal - to call). In English, confused with 
conseil, later counsel , till the 16th c. ) 

I. f. L. concilium, ft. gen. An assembly called 
together for any purpose. (ME. only.) a. spec 
An assembly of ecclesiastics (with or without 
laymen) convened to regulate doctrine or dim I 
cipHne in the church, or, earlier, to settle points | 


COUNSEL 

in dispute between the ecclesiastical and civil 

S wcrs, and variously qualified according to 
sphere, as oecumenical, general , national , 
patriarchal , frimatial, provincial, diocesan 
(this * synod). 3. In the N.T., used astr. Gr 
ovyibptov, Vulg. concilium MR 
a. All synods and councils since the Apostles' times, 
whether general or particular, may err, and many 
have eired h'estm. Confess, Faith. 

II. f. L. consilium, F. conseil. An assembly 
or meeting for consultation or advice, as a 
family c., a c. of physicians ME. 

Great C. (in Eng. Hist.); occas. applied to a Witena 
gemdt\ more often to the assemblies under the Nor. 
man kings of tenants in-chief and great ecclesiastics, 
out of which the House of Lords originated. Cabinet 
C.; see Labi net. C. of War: a. an assembly of 
officers called to consult with the general or com- 
manding officer, usually in an emergency; b. a 
permanent advisory commit tee on military affairs. 
Common C.i the administrative body of a corporate 
town or city. (In England, retained asm title only 
in the case of London.) 

HI. A body of counsellors (or councillors) x . 
A body of men chosen or designated as perma- 
nent advisers on matters of state ME 2. A 
deliberative and administrative committee, as- 
sociated with the president (or directors) of 2 
society or institution 1682. 

Comb. : c. -board, the table at which the councillors 
ait} hence, the councillors in session! -book, the 
book in which the acts of a c. are registered ; the 
legister of privy-councillors ; -chamber, -hall, 
•room, an apartment appropriated to c.-mertings; 
-Are, afire kindled by Noith American Indians when 
in c. ; -general, a general or common r ; -house, 
(a) a house in which a c. meets ; in Scotland, a town- 
hall ; (!>] a house erected under the authority of a 
town or district council ( -table = council-board \ 
fthe Privy Council 

tCou*ncilist* [f. prec. ] One versed in the 
subject of Councils (sense 1 . 2). Milton. 
tCoundllary, a. 1651. [f. as prec.] Con- 
SILIARY. Hobbes. 

Councillor (kou-nsllaj). ME. [var. of earlier 
counsellor, by Assimilation to council. ] An offi- 
cial member of a council. Hence Coumclllor- 
shi p, the office of a c. 

+Co-U*ne, V. rare. 1627. [f. L. CO- + unare J 
trans. To unite, combine -1677. 

Co-unl-te, v. 1548. [Sec Co-.] To unite 
together [tram, and intr ). So tCo-uni*te pa 
pple. = co-united 

Counsel (kau nsel), sb. [ME. con - , coutisei/, 
etc., a. OF .con-, cunsctl : — L. consilium , f. con- 
+ *sal- a root prob. cogn. w. Skr. sar- to go 
See also Council.] i. Interchange of opinions; 
consultation, declaration a. Advice, direction, 
as the result of deliberation ME. 3. The faculty 
of counselling; judgement; prudence; sagacity 
(arch.) ME 4. That in which deliberation re- 
sults; resolution, purpose; plan ME. +5. A 
secret purpose or opinion -1652; a secret; a 
confidence -1613 •f-fl. A body of advisers 
Now Council -1549; a counsellor -1654 7, 

A body of legal advisers, engaged in the con- 
duct of a cause. (U sually a collective pi. ; for- 
merly treated as collective sing.) ME. b. as 
sing. ; A single legal adviser 1709. 

x. Who is inis that daikneth counsell by words 
without knowledge Job xxxviii %, a. Taak no con - 
soil of a fool Ciiaucrr. C. oj perfection (see Matt. 
xix. ax) hvangelical counsels (Thcol.) : the obliga- 
tions of poverty, chastity, and ojMedience to a religious 
superior. 3. Job xii. 13. 4 Hii . . were alle at conseyl 
to worry Engelond R. Glouc 3. f/« c • in private, 
in confidence. To keef (ibo/d) c : to observeiecrecy 
{arih. and dial.). To kerf one's [<ru>n) c.i to be 
reticent about one*s intentions, etc. 7. The second of 
our three C. was the best Peryr. Kings {Queen's) C : 
barristers appointed (on the nomination of the lord- 
< bancellor) c to the crown ; also a member of this 
body, KAbbrev. K.C., Q.C.) 

Hence tCouTitelful a. Con’naelleaa a. 
Counsel (kaunsM), w. [ME. ccmseillen, a. 
F. conseiller late L const Hare, for cl const- 
Hart, f. consilium \ see prec ] 1. To give or 

offer counsel or advice to : to advise. Also absol 
a. To recommend (a plan, suggestion, etc.) ME. 
t$. To consult -1547. Also frefi to consider; 
also ** next. (ME. only.) *fa. intr. To take 


counsel with others; to deliberate *1705. 

t. Pray be counsail'd Cor. 111. ii. it Conaail me 
fader, how to liue ME a. Thus Belial . . Counsel ’d 
ignoble ease Milt. P. L. ii. ea 7. 4. Wives roust c. 
with husbands Latimer. Hence Con "Meltable, 
elable a. willing to be counselled t to be 1 


* (««)• o (P«s»). 9 (cut). | (Fr. chrf). 9 (cy/t). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can 64 vie), i (sft), i (P«ych#). 9 (wbat). p (get). 
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mended. Counselled, -eled M a. determined t 
recommended. Cou'naolliilg, -eling vbl. sb. giving 
or taking of counsel. 

Counsellor, -elor (kau'nselax). [ME. coun- 
sel lie r\e, etc., a. OF. conseillere : — L. cons ilia lor, 

f. const lia re to Counsel. J i. One who counsels ; 
an adviser. Also Jig . a. An official counsellor. 
(In this sense now spelt Councillor, q. v.) 
3. (More fully c.-at-law.) One whose profession 
is to give legal advice to clients, and conduct 
their cases in court ; a barrister or advocate. 
arch, in Eng. use. 153X. 

x. Wyse conseylyn and polytyke men Starkey. 

3. Good Counsellors lacke no Clients Meat, for M. 1. 
»u 109. Hence Coti a nsellarshi>p, the omce of c. ; 
formerly ■» Counci llombhip. 

Count (kaunt), sbj [ME. counte, a. OF. 
conti r, cunte « IL con to : — late L. com put um , f. 
tom pula re to calculate. Refash, in 14th c., after 
L., as compte, J 1. The action of counting; a 
computation, fl. The result of reckoning; the 
reckoning; the sum total 1483. 8* A reckon- 

ing as to money or property ; Jig. reckoning 
(cl Account sb.) ME. 4. Estimation; the act 
or way of estimating; regard, notice (cf. Ac- 
count sb.) 1475. 5. Law . Each particular 

charge in a declaration or indictment ; also, in 
a real action, the whole declaration 1588. 

X. Infinite . . because . . out of all c. T\vo Gent. 11. 1 . 6s. 
Phr. To Out one out ojc. To keep {lose) c. a. Very 
near double the c Swift. 3. Look, Steward, to your 
cuiiipt 161a. fig. When we shall meete at compt. 
This looks of thine will hurle my Soule from Heauen 
Otk. v. ii 273. 4. They make no counte of general! 

councels Ascham. 

Count (kaunt), sb . 2 1553. [a. AF. counte 
** OK. cunte , conti * : — L. comttem lit. * com- 
panion subseq. a title of dignity under the 
empite. Unlike Countess, the woid never 
passed into English till used in 16th c. to repre- 
sent Fr. comic , It. con/e, as foreign titles. See 
also County jL 2 ] A foreign tide of nobility, 
corresponding to the English Karl. 

Count Palatine : ori*. in the later Roman Empire 
a count (comes) attached to the imperial palace, and 
having supreme judicial authority in certain causes; 
thence, under the German Emperors, etc., a count 
having supreme jurisdiction in his fief ; in Eng. Hist. 
« Earl Palatine, the proprietor of a county palatine, 
now applied to the Lari of Chester, and l>ukc of 
Lancaster, dignities which are attached to the crown. 
See Palatini . 

Comb. C. •bis hop, a bishop holding also the temporal 
dignity of count ; so ^.-cardinal. 

Count (kuunt), v. [ME. counters , a. OF. 
cum ter, center L. computare; see Compute. 
A var. compt , after the Fr., is also found (15th 
to 1 8th c.).J 

L trans . x. To tell over one by one, so as to 
ascertain the number of individuals in a collec- 
tion; to number; to reckon up; also, to repeat 
the numerals one, two, three, etc., as to c. ten. 
a. To include in the reckoning 1526. 3. To 

esteem, reckon, hold (a thing) to be (so and so) 
ME. 4. To reckon, esteem (at such a value); 
f to hold of account ME. Tfi- To reckon or 
impute to -1701. f6. To tell, relate -1778. 

1. Then must I c. my gaines Shake, Phr. To e.out : 
to c. and take out (from a stock l, to c. so as to exhaust 
the stock. To e.out the House (of Common*)', to bring 
the sitting to an end by pointing out to the Speaker 
that the number of members present is leas than forty, 
the number required to ‘make a House'; also to c. 
out a measure , etc., i. e. to stop it by this means. 3. 
Coumptynge all fwshe that cometh to the net 1546. 
I c. you for a fool Tsnnyson. 5. Abram beleued the 
Lorde, and y» was counted vnto him for righteousnes 
Cover dale Gen. xv. 6. 

II. intr. x. To reckon, make reckoning. Obs. 
exc. in To c. without one's host . ME. Also 
with on, upon (f <>/)• fa- To make account of, 
think (much, lightly, etc.) 0/-1846. 3. (absol. 

use of 1.) To ' do sums’; to reckon numerically 
t<88. f4. Law. To plead In a court of law. 

[AF. counter , in Law-books from 13th a] *1809, 

g. To admit of being counted 1845. b* r l o 
amount to, number 18x9. 6, To enter into the 
account (with compl. or absol.) 1857. 

x. 'There is less wisdom, honesty, and mercy in men 
than is counted on Fuller, a. Two Gent. n. i. 65. 

? , To c. by tens >865. 4. The plaintiff was said to 

count’ when he declared . . the nature of hh com plaint, 
white * plead ’ and • Dies 4 were specifically used of the 
defendant’s answer «. E. D. 5. b. The carain bole 
counts two xBaa 6. Many doubt whether good play 
really counts much at Whist Proctor. 

Hence Cou*utable a. frasponslbla ; transitive to; 
proper to be counted, numerable. 
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Countenance (kauntihins), sb. [MK.com-, 
cun-, countena(u)ncc, a- OF. con-, cuntenance , 
ad. L. contineniia (see Continence). The 
extension of sense from * mien ’ to * face ' is 
Eng.] tx. Comportment, demeanour; con- 
duct-1719. fa. Appearance, look; mere show 
-1837. fa. A sign. gesture -1568. 4. The ex- 
pression of a person's face M E. 5. The face ME. 
C. Composure of face M E. +7. Demeanour as 
expressing good or ill will -1632. 8. Appear- 
ance on any side; moral support 1576. +9* 

Repute in the world -1745; position -1784. 

4. Their countenances speak a diffeient language 
Junius. Phr. To keep one's c. s to refrain from ex- 
pressing emotion. 5. A youth, and ruddy, and of a 
faire c. 1 Sam. xvii. 43. o. I will not be put out of c. 
L. L. L, v. ii. 61 x. Phr. To keep (Jut) in c. : to keep 
from being abashed. 8. A doctrine which has no c. 
in reason or revelation Priest ley. 9. Men of c. and 
authority 161^. Hence Countenanced ppL a. 
having a (specified) c. 

Countenance (kciu*nt/hftns), v. i486, [f. 
F. contenancer , f. contenance Countenance 
sb .] tx. intr. To behave, pretend, or make (as 
if. .) -1519. ta. trans. To pretei d. Spenser. 
+3. To set off, grace -1603. 4- 'io give counte- 

nance to; to favour, patronize, support 1568. 
1*5. To keep in countenance. Siiaks. 

4 To c. Burnet at the Hague Macaulay, the practice 
183a. 5. As from your Graues rise vp. .To c. this 

horror Macb. u. iiL 85. Hence Countenanced 
ppl. a? favoured, supported. Cou’nten&ncer, one 
who supports or encourages. 

fCounter (kau'ntar), sb . 1 ME, [aphet. f. 
acuntre , ACOUNTER.] ENCOUNTER, opposi- 
tion -1591. 

Counter (kau*nt2j),j^. 2 ME. [n. AF. coun- 
tour = OF. conteor : — L. computatorcm ; see 
Count.] i. One who counts or calculates. fa. 
A serjeant-at-law, etc. ; see Countour. 3. An 
apparatus for keeping count of revolutions, 
strokes of a piston, etc. 1803. 

Counter (kau'ntaj), sb.* ME. [a. AF. coun - 
teour, countour , in OF, conteoir , -ear, etc., mod. 
cotnptoir L cotnputatorium , L computare. ] 
1. Anything used in counting or keeping count; 
as a piece of metal, ivory, or the like, used now 
esp . in games of chance, etc. Also, applied to 
the ’pieces' or ’men’ used in chess, draughts, 
etc. a. An imitation coin ; a token ; money 
generally [contempt.) 1526. tg. A table or desk 
for counting money -1587. 4. A banker's table ; 
also, the table in a shop on which the money 
paid by purchasers is counted out 1688. tfi- 
A counting-house -1809. f6. The court or hall | 
of justice of a mayor -1734- 7- The P ris ° n 

attached to such a city court; the name of certain 
prisons for debtors (see Compter). Obs. exc. 
Hist . ME. 

5. What corner the wooll too? . . I cannot do't with- 
out Compters IVint. T. iv. iiL 38. Counters . at a 
card-table are used . as signs substituted for money 
Bkrkklky. The noblest aims and lives were only 
counters on her board Green, a. Silver, not os now 
a c., hut the body of the current coin Burke. 4. In 
lair days he would take some £40 over the c. 1889. 

Counter (kau'ntaj),^. 4 1575. [f. C ounter 
a. or adv . ; In senses 3-4 ?] x« Hunting. The 
opposite direction to that taken by the game ; 
see Counter adv. a. T he contrary [mod.). 

3. That part of a horse’s breast which lies be- 
tween the shoulders and under the neck 1678. 

4. The curved part of a ship’s stern 1626. 

3. For he was barbed from c. to tail Scorr. 4. The 
torpedo exploded under her c. 1864, 

Counter Ckaa*nt24),J^. ft 1809. [ad. F .contre. 
It. contra.] x. Fencing. A name applied to all 
circular parries. Called also c. -parry , f- parade , 
\-caveating parade . B. Pugilism , A blow de- 
livered as the adversary leads off x86x. 
Counter (kurnitw), sb .« 1841. [Short f. 

counterfort. 1 Shoemaking. The piece of stiff 
leather forming the back part of a shoe or boot 
round the heeL 

Counter (kaumtai), sbH 1869. Mus. Short 
for Counter-tenor; also any voice part set in 
contrast to a principal melody. 

Counter, sb.* 1881. Mining. Short for 
Counter-lode. 

Counter (knu-ntw), a. 1596. [Arising 
chiefly from Counter- pref.] Acting In oppo- 
sition; lying or tending in the opposite direc- 
tion; opposed, opposite; duplicate, serving as 
a check. Mostly attrib . 


counter-attraction 

C, orders 1780. Thee, doctrine Sir W. Hamilton, 
side Tennyson, sect Da Quivcev. A c, episcopate 
Br. Wilbbhfokcr. 

Counter (kaumtoi), v. 1 ME. [In senses 1, 

2, aphet f. Acounter, Encounter ; in later 
senses, cf. Counter- pref., and Counter 
sb .* 2.] ti. trans. To meet -1813. a. trans. 
To encounter ME.; tub. (constr. with) ME. 

3. trans. ( Jig ) To go counter to M E. +4. intr. 

{jig) To engage in con lest, dispute against , 
with -1589. 5. Boxing. To strike with a 

counterblow (trans. and intr.). Also fig. 

j. To all which Matters, .his Answer countered every 
Design of the Interrogations North. 5. Of course 
I countered him therewith tremendous effect Hughks. 

fCounter, vJ ME. [f. F. contre ; cf. OF. 
cont re-chan ter .] Mus. To sing an accompani- 
ment to a melody or plain-song -1562. 
Counter (kau*nt9i),A/0. ME. [a. F. contre; 
see Counter- pref. Due mainly to analysis of 
verbs, etc. in counter-.] 1. In the optxisite 
direction ; back again. Also fig. fa. In full 

face-1654. 3 .fig. In opposition; contrary 1643. 
f 4- In opposite directions to each other -1704. 

x. Phr. To hunt, run , go c. ; i.e. in a direction 
opposite to that taken by the game, ft amt. 1 v. y. 1 10. 
I.et us go c. to tradition rather than to Scripture 
BWMAN. 

Cou 'liter-, pref. ME. and AF. count re-, 

а. F. contre - : — L. contra adv. and pref. (see 
Contra-) against, in return. C >ften viewed as 
an independent element, written separately, 
and practically treated as an adjective; see 
Counter a. 

I. verbs , as Counteract, Countermine, -mure, q.v. 
(Sirens on the root-word.) 

II. sbs. (and adjs.) 1. With sense* (actor or action) 
against or in opposition ', as in c.-exerctse , - lat ration 
(barking against), etc. a. Done, directed, or acung 
against, in opposition to, as a rejoinder or reply to 
another thing of the same kind already made or in 
existence j as in c.-a<fdrcss , -affirmation, etc- (Stress 
on the prefix.) Also with agent-nouns, as C. -appellant. 
3. Acting in reversal of a former action; as in C.- 
revoi ution. 4 . Reciprocal ; as in c.-assurance , eta 
5 Opposite locally; as C.-ska, -slope, -fissure, q. v. 

б. Crossing, making an angle with ; as in G-lodb. 

7. Forming the opposite one of two, as C.-ualance. 
-foil, -poise, etc.; or constituting a second thing of 
the same kind standing opposite, parallel to, or side by 
side with the original, as C. -earth, c.-br anik, pillar \ 
or denoting the duplicate, substitute, or that which is 
the * second ’ of another, ^ rear-, sub- ; as in t .-base, ctu, 
C. -drain [cf \contre-Miaster, a boatswain.] 8. Run- 
ning counter (to something else ) ; as in c - hypothesis , 
-interest, -tendency,* tc. (The stress is usually equal.) 
9. In prepositional combination with an object: a. 
Against, Anti-; as C-NATURALo.contrary to nature, b. 
False, coumcifeit, pseudo-, Anii-, as c.-apostle , -taste, 
etc. xo. Mutually opposed, reciprocal, as C.- change, 
reciprocal exchange t C.- battery, etc. ; also c.-curses, 
-ferments, etc. ix. Mus. See Contra-. sa. Mil. 
Applied to works erected to act against the works qf 
the enemy; as in G-ArPKOACH, elc. 13. Her. < adjih 
a. Turned in the contrary direction or in contrary 
directions, as C.- passant, -salient. b. On the two 
opposite sides, as c.-mdented, etc., C.- embattled, 
-flkuhy. c. Having the tinctures reversed, as G- 
ermink. d. Having two ordinaries of the same nature 
opposite to each other, so that colour is opposed to 
metal, and metal to colour : cf. counterchauged (see 
Countrrchangb tO, etc. 

Counter-acquittance; see Co u n ter- II. 4. 
Counteract [kuunUrse-kt), v. 1678. 
[Counter- I. ) f 1. To act in opposition to; 
to oppose -*1832. a. To hinder or defeat by 
contrary action 1678. 

a. Neither knowledge nor philosophy Is. .sufficient 
to a the effect of human frailty Sir B. Bkoinb. Hence 
Coantera'Ctantx^. a counteracting agency or force. 
Countera’cter, -or. Counfcera'ctTon, action in 
opposition to action, resistance; a counteracting influ- 
ence or force. Countera ct! ve a. tending to c. ; sb. a 
counteractingagent orfoice. Cotinter&'ctively adv. 

Counter-a-gency. 1838. [Counter- II. 1.] 
Agency in opposition to So Counter-a'gexit, 
a counteractant. 

Counter-approach. Usu. in //. 1678. 
[ad. F. con tre-a pproch e. See Counter- II. ia.] 
Mil. A work constructed by the besieged to 
check and command the works of the besiegers. 
Counter-arch, j£. 1736. [Counter- II. 7. J 

a. An inverted arch opposite to another arch. 

b. An arch connecting counterforts at the top. 
lienee Counter-aTch v. to furnish with a c. 

Cou •nter-attra'ction. 1763. [Counter- 


II. 3, 8. | Attraction of & contrary tendency 
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COUNTERBALANCE 

So Counter-attractive a. having counter-attrac- 
tions. 

Counterbalance (kau-ntajbae-tens), sb. 
Also with hyphen. 1580. [Counter- IL 7.] 

X i. The opposite sedle of a balance -1581. a. 

weight used to balance another weight; spec. 
that used to balance the weight of a rotating or 
ascending and descending part, so as to make 
it easily moved 16x1. 3 . fig. A power which 
balances the effect of a contrary one 1640. 

3. Freedom was in his eyes a c. to poverty, discord, 
and war Bancroft. 

Counterbalance^' kauintaibge-lAns), v. 1603 . 
[Counter- I.] x. To act as a counterbalam e 
to; to counterpoise. a. Jig. To neutralise the 
effect of, by a contrary power or influence 1636. 

a. A meeting -place to counter- balance the alehouse 
Geo. ILi.iot. 

fCou-nterband. rare. 1611. —Counter- 
bond -1678. 

fCounter-ba-rry, a. 1611. [a. F. contre- 

barri; see Counter- II. 13 d.J Barry per pale 
counterchanged -1751. 

Counter- oa ttery. 159a. [Counter- II. 
1, a, 10. ) ft- A counter-attack with artillery 
-1670. Also Jig. a. A battery raised against 
another. Also fig. 1603. 

Cou ‘liter-beam. 1874. Printing. A beam 
connected to the platen by rods, by which the 
reciprocating motion is communicated to the 
platen. 

Cou-nter-blll. 1598. [Counter- IT. a, 7.] 
fa. The counterpart or duplicate of a bill. b. 
A (parliamentary) bill forming a set-off to 
another. 

Counterblast (kau*nta.iblast). 1567. 

[ Counter- 1 1. 2. ] a. A blast blown in opposi- 
tion to another, b. A strong declaration against 
something. 

b. A Counterblast® to Tobacco Tas. I. {title). 

Counterblow (kau*ntojbl<7» ), sb. 1655. 

(Counter- II. 2, 4.) A return blow; the back- 
stroke of a rebound. 

Counterbond (kau-ntajbpmd). 1594. 

[Counter- II. 4 ] A bond to indemnify one 
who has entered into a bond for another. 
Counter-bore, v. ; see Counter- L 
Cou nter-brace, sb. 1823, [Counter- II. 
2, 5.] a. A brace which counteracts the strain 
of another brace, b. Naut. The lee-brace of 
the fore-topsail-yard, when in tacking it is 
oounter-braced to help to bring the ship round. 
Cou nter-bra-ce, v. 1867. [Counter I.] 
Naut. To brace the head-yards one way, and 
the after-yards another, so that the sails counter- 
act eacii other. 

tCou-nterbuff, sb. 1575. [Counter- II. a, 
10. | x. A blow in return or In the contrary 
direction -1641. a. A rebuff -1678. 3. An 

encounter -1656. Hence Counterbuff v. arch., 
to give a c. to. 

Counter-carte(/frKM£) ; seeCouNTER sbfi 
fCou-nter-cast. Au antagonistic artifice. 

Spenser. 

fCounter-ca ster. One who reckons with 
counters; * a word of contempt for an arithme- 
tician’ (J.). Otk. 1. i. 31. 
fCoun ter change, sb. X579. [ad. F. centre- 
change — It. contracatnbio; see COUNTER 1 1. 2, 
4, xo. J i. Exchange -1706; equivalent return 
-1661. a. Transposition -162a. 
Counterchange(kau ntaj,tJ^*ndfi),v. 1598. 

[ad. F. cant rechanger; see COUNTER- I.] fi. 
trans. To exchange -1646. a. To change to 
the opposite (position, state, quality); to trans- 
pose 1613. 3. Her. To interchange or reverse 

the tinctures; transf and fig. to chequer 1614. 

a. When they are counterchanged the Ranter be- 
comes an Hypocrite, and the Hypocrite an able 
Ranter Butler. 3. Witch-elms that c. the floor Of 
this flat lawn with dusk and bright Tennyson. So 
Cou>ntercha*nged ppl. a. Her. Of a charge : Hav- 
ing the tinctures reversed \ transmuted ; also trans/. 

Countercharge (kau*nt3j,tja 1611. 
[Counter- 1 1. 2. J A charge brought in oppo- 
sition to another, or against the accuser. So 
Cou nterchaTgev. a. To bringachargo against. 
+b. To oppose with a contrary charge, c. To 
charge contrariwise. 

Cou-ntercharm, cou-nter-cha rra, sb. 
x6ox« [Counter- II. s, 9. ] A counteracting. 
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charm. So Cou:ntercha*rm v. to neutralize the 
effect of a charm upon; to affect with an op- 
posing charm. 

Countercheck, counter-check (kaumtai,- 
tjek), sb. 1559. [Counter- II. 1, a.] +1. A 
check in return for another -1706. a. A check 
that anests the course of anything 1595. 3* A 

I check that controls a check 182a. 

1. If Eg&inc, it was not well cut, ne wold say, I lie: 

| this is call'd the counter-checke quarrelsome Shaks. 

Countercheck (kau:nUJ,t[ek), v. 1587. 

| Counter- 1.] +1. trans. To check in reply 

to a check or rebuke, or in opposition -1598. 
3. To arrest by counteraction 1590 

Counter-che-vroned, counter-che*v- 
rony, a. 1727. [Counter- II. 13 d. J Her. Of 
| a shield ; Chevrony and divided pale-wise, the 
half chevrons being of alternate tinctures. 

Cou*nter-clai m, counterclaim, sb. 1876. 
[Counter- II. 2. J A claim set up against 
another, or against the plaintiff. So Cou nter- 
clal’m, counterclaim v. trans., to claim as 
against a prior claim, or against the plaintiff; 
also ah sol. 

Cou nter-clo-ckwise, a. and adv. 1888. 
[Counter prep .] In a direction counter to 
that of the movement of the hands of a clock. 

Counter-coloured, ppl. a. 1 57a. [Cou n- 
ter- II. 13 d.] Her. Having the opposite parts 
of different tinctures; counterchanged. 

Counter-compony (kau-ntajtymp^-ni), a. 
1610. [Counter- if. 13d.] Her. Composed 
of two conjoined rows of squares of alternate 
tinctures, var. f Counter-compo*ned ppl. a . 

Counter-cou -chant, -cou -rant (Her.) ; 
see Counter- II. 13 a. 

Cou-nter-cu rrent, sb. 1684. [f. Counter- 
II. 2, 5.] An opposite current. So Counter- 
cuTrent a. running counter. 

Cou-nter-deed. 1727. [Counter- II. a.] 
Law. A secret writing or a private act, which 
annuls or alters some more public act. 

Cou nter-disenga-ge, v. 1889. [ad. F. 
con tre-cU gager. J Fencing. To disengage at the 
same time as tne adversary. 

+Cou nterdlsti-nct, a. 166a. -Contra- 
distinct -1680. So tCou:nterdiatl*nction, 
fCou-nterdlstl-nguish v. 

Cou-nter-drain. 1842. [Counter- II. 8.] 
A drain parallel to a canal or embanked water- 
course,for collecting and passing on the soakage 
water. 

f Counter-draw-, v. 1727. [Counter- I ] 
To copy a design, etc., by means of oiled paper 
or other transparent material. 

Cou-nter-earth. 1857. [Counter- II. 7: a 
tr. of Gr. AvrixOasr. J An opposite or secondary 
Earth, in the Pythagorean system; cf. Anti- 
chthon. 

Cou nter-emba ttled, ppl. a. 1863. 
[Counter- IX. 13.] Her. Of an ordinary : 
Embattled on opposite sides. 

Counter-embowed ( Her .); see Counter- 
II. 13. 

Cou-nter-c rmlne. 1727. [Counter- II. 
13. j Her. The reverse of ermine; — Ermines. 

Counter-evidence. 1665. [Counter- 
II. 2.] Evidence tending to rebut other evi- 
dence. 

Counter-extension, i860. [Counter- 
II. 5.] Surg. The pulling or holding of the 
upper part of a limb, etc.', towards the trunk, 
while extension is practised on the lower part. 
So Cownter-exterad v. 

Counter-faced (Iler.) - Counter-fessed. 

Counter-faller. 1836. [Counter- II. 7.] 
Spinning. In a mule, a wire which passes 
beneath the yarns, when pressed down by the 
faller-wire, so as to keep the tension uniform. 
Also attrib . 

tCounterfeis&nce. 1590. [ad. F. contre- 
faisance, f. contrefaire to counterfeit] The 
action of counterfeiting; deceit, dissimulation, 
fraud, imposture -1656. 

Counterfeit (kauntwfit, -fit), a. (pa. /file.) 
and sb. ME [a. OF. eontrefet , - fait , pa. pple. 
of contrefaire , f. L. type eontra-jacer* to make 
in opposition, hence in opposing imitation.] I 


COUNTER-HEM 

f A. as pa. pple. Forged -1631 ; made to a 
pattern -1547; disguised Caxton. 

B. adj. i. Made in imitation of something 

else, ’imitation’; spurious, sham, base (esp. of 
coin) X449; of writings : Forged ME. a. Of 
things immaterial: Pretended, false ME; fdis- 
guised Swift. 3. Of persons : Sham 1530; 
tfalsc, deceitful -1732. +4. Deformed -1575. 

tfi. Represented in a picture (or transf. in 
writing); portrayed -1838. 

x. A Bait, which.. proves but a c. Fly Boylk. a 
These C. Terrours often grow, .to be Real 1718. 3. 

This counterfeight Herault Hall. Fabulous or c. 
writers Hbrkriby. 3. Haml. 111. iv. 54. Hence 
Cou-nterfeit-ly adv., -ness. 

C. sb. x. A false or spurious imitation ME; a 

forgery X613. fa. One who pretends to be 
another; a pretender, an imposter -1768. 3. 

tA representation in painting, sculpture, etc.; 
an image, portrait -1843; fig' a copy (arch.) 
1587. 1*4. A misshapen person -1578. 

l. Neuer call s true peece of Gold a C. 1 Hen. IV. 
11. iv. 54a Els Justice.. were .a fals counteract of 
that impartial and Godlike vertue Milt. 3^ What 
finde 1 here? Faire Portias c. Merck. V, ill. ll 115. 

Counterfeit (kau-ntajfit, -fit), v. ME [f. 
prec.l 1. trans. To make an imitation of, imi- 
tate (with intent to deceive); to forge, fa. To 
disguise, falsify -1722. 3. To put on (with 

intent to deceive) the appearance of; to feign, 
simulate M E. f 4. To pretend to be (a person, 
etc.); to personate -1622. g. xntr. To feign, 
practise aeceit ME 6. trans. To take, receive, 
or have the appearance of; to imitate, resemble, 
belike. (Without implying deceit.) t7. To 
copy, make a copy of -1621. f 8. To depict, 
delineate, portray -1660. 

x. To c. a seal Thirlwall, coins Jkvons, Mans voice 
Milt., a Letter 1736. a certificate 1873. a. 1 counter- 
feited my voice Db For. 3, To c. a smiling welcome 
Bp. Halu, death Carlylk. 5. Are you not mad in- 
deedj or do you but c. Txvel. N. iv. ii. 12a. 6. Where 
glowing embers through the room Teach light to c. a 
gloom M ilton. 

Hence Counterfeiter, one who makes fraudulent 
imitations; spec. a coiner j a dissembler 1 an imitator 
(without deceit). 

Cou nter-fe-Esed,///. a. i486. [Counter- 
11. 13.] Her. Barry and divided pale-wise, the 
half bars being of alternate tinctures, var 
Counter-fe-eey a. 

Cou-nter-fi ssure. 1656. [Counter- IL 5.] 
Surg. A fracture of the skull occurring opposite 
the place where a blow was received. 

Counterfleury, -Gory (kau nfcu,flo-ri, 
-fld**ri), a. 1572. [ad. F. contrejleuri ; cf. 
Counter- IT. 13.] Her. Of an ordinary : Having 
flowers on each side set opposite each other in 
pairs. So Counter-flowered ppl. a. 
Counterfoil (kauntajfoil). 1706. [Coun- 
ter- 1 1. 7.] 1. A complementary part of a bank 
cheque, receipt, or the like, containing the par- 
ticulars of the principal part, to be retained by 
the person who gives out that part. fa. — 
Counterstock -1708. 

Counter-force, cou-nterforce. 1609. 
[Counter- II. 1, a.] A force acting In opposi- 
tion to another. 

Counterfort (kciu-ntwflW.it). 139a [ad. F. 
con t re fort. J i. Arch, and Fort if, A buttress to 
support and strengthen a wall or terrace; a. 
transf. A lateral spur of a mountain 1847. +8* 
A fort raised by the besiegers, nonce-use. 1640. 
Cou-nter-gauge, sb. Also -gage, -guage 
(a mere blunder). 172 7. [Counter- II. 7.] 
’ An adjustable, double-pointed gage for trans- 
ferring the measurement of a mortise to the end 
of a stick where a tenon is to be made, or vice 
versa* (Knight). 

Cot2"nter-gea*r. [Counter- IL 7.] The 
driving gear whence power Is communicated by 
a belt, etc., 10 the separate machine driven by it. 

Cou-nter-guftrd, cou-nterguard, sb. 
1533. [ad. F. contregarde ; see Counter- II. 
7, 12.I fi. An extra guard to check Another, 
or to be a resei ve -1651. fa. Fort if. * A narrow 
detached rampart, placed immediately in front 
of an important work, to protect it from being 
breached ’ (Stocqueler) 1591. 3. Part of a sword- 
hilt 1874. So f Cou-ntergua rd v. to guard 
against (danger); to safeguard. 
Counter'Jie’m, sb. 1889. [Counter- IL 
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COUNTER-INDICATION 

7.3 Needlework* A hem parallel and opposite 
to a first hem. So Counter-hem v. 

Counter-indication - Contra-indica- 
tion. 

Cou nter-i nfluence, sb. 1834. [Counter - 
II. 9.] An influence in the opposite direction. 
So Counter-i'nfluence v. toaffect withacounter- 
influence. 

Counter- Interrogation. 180a [Coun- 
ter- II. 9.] Cross-examination. 

Counter-irritant 1854. [Counter- II. 
9.] Med, An appliance used to produce irrita- 
tion of the surface of the body, in order to 
counteract disease of more deeply-seated or 
distant parts. So Counter-i'rrit&te v.\ •irrita*- 
tion, irritation artificially produced in order to 
counteract the action of disease. 
Counter-jumper. colloq. 1841. [f. Coun- 
ter- j£. 3 ] lit. One who jumps over a counter; 
used contemptuously of a shopman. 

Cou'nter-latli, sb. 1659. [Counter- II, 
6, 7. ] Roofing, A lath placed by eye between 
every two gauged ones. 
fCounter-leitter. 1603. [Counter- II. o.] 
1. A letter of reply. 9. A letter countermand- 
ing a letter; a counterdeed -1818. 

Counter-lode. [Counter- Ii. 6; cf. 
Gaunter. J Mining, A lode running across a 
main lode. 

tCounterly, a. and adv. i486, [f. Counter 
a, or adv, + -ly. ] Her, adj. Of the shield, etc. : 
Divided into two parts of different tinctures 
-1586. adv. In a way that is counter to 
another ; counterwise -1688. 

Counterman (knu-ntwmden). 1853. [f. 
Counter sb.*\ A shopman who serves at the 
counter. 

Countermand (kau ntaimand), v. ME. [a. 
OF. contremander, f. L. contra -\-rnand are .] i. 
To command the opposite of; to revoke, annul 
by a contrary command. Also intr. or absol. 
1*9. To command in reversal of a previous com- 
mand -1568. 8- To order back 1464. 4. To 

revoke an order for 1559. tfi- To go counter 
to -1662; to forbid -1658; to counteract -1711; 
to control -1654. 

1. To declare hi* will to day, and c. it to morrow 
Hornkck. 3 Our regiment is countermanded Goldsm. 
4. To c. a movement Tiiiklwall. Hence Counter- 
mamdable a. that can be countermanded. 

Countermand (kauniajmcrnd), sb. 1548. 
fa. OF. coniremand; see prec.] 1. A contrary 
command revoking or annulling a previous one. 
9. Law. An act that makes void something pre- 
viously executed 1628. ta- A prohibition -1689. 

1. Haue you no c. for Claudio yet? But he must 
die to morrow ? Meat, for M. tv. iL 95. 

Countermarch (kcwntaxma-Jt/), sb. 1598. 
[Counter- II. 5.] s. A march back. Also fig . 
9. Mil. An evolution by which the front and 
rear, or the right and left file, of a body of 
cavalry or infantry change places, the original 
order of the files being retained. Now obs. 
Countermarch (kaumtaxmi atf), v. 1695. 
[Counter- I. ; cf. prec.] 1. intr. To march 
back 1644. 9. Mil. To execute a countermarch 
(sense 2) 1695. 3. trans. To cause to counter- 

march 1658. 

a. The Regiment in Line is required to c. on its 
centie 183a. Hence Cou"ntermarcher. 

Countermark (kon*nt3jmiuk\ sb. 1509. 
[ad. F. contremarque ; cf. COUNTER- II. 7.] I. 
An additional mark put on something that has 
been marked before, for greater security, etc. 
t9. A mark, letter, etc. on a plan, corresponding 
to one m a description x66c. 3. An artificial 

cavity made in the teeth of horses that have out- 
grown the natural mark, to disguise their age 
1797. 

1. In goldsmiths works, etc. the counter-mark is the 
mark, or punchion, of the hall, or company, to shew 
the metal is standard, added to that of the artificer 
1797. So Cou'nterm&’rk ts to furnish with a c. 

t Counter-marque. 1509. [Counter- II. 
9.1 Reprisals against Letters of Marque -1755. 
So tCountenmart fin same sense). 

Countermine (kcnrntaimain), sb. 1548. 
[Counter- II. 9, 19.] z. Mil. A mine or sub- 
terranean excavation -made by the defenders of 
a fortress, to intercept a mine made by the 
besiegers. b. A submarine mine sunk where 
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it may explode the enemy's mines by the con- 
cussion or its explosion 1880. a. fig. A plot 
designed to frustrate another 1570. 

a. With secret countermines and open weapons of 
Law 1611. 

Countermine, v. 158a [f. prec. sb ] z. 
Mil. intr. To make a countermine 1583; trans. 
to make a countermine against 1684 ; in naval 
war : To lay down countermines x88o. 9 . fig. 
To defeat by a counterplot 1580. H Erron. for 
countermure 1599. 

s. Gods countermining of Ha mans plot 1649. 

Counter-motion. 1606. [Counter- II. 
9,5.] 1. Motion in the opposite direction, a. 

A motion or resolution contrary to one already 
proposed (mod.). 

Counter-move. 1858. [Counter- II. a.] 
A move in opposition to another. (Orig. a term 
of chess.) so Counter-movement, a move- 
ment in opposition. 

Countermure (kau*ntwmifl«i), sb. 1594. 
[ad. F. eontre-mur, f. contre * Counter- II. 7 
+ mur walL] Mil. A wall raised within (or out- 
side) another wall for additional defence or to 
assist the besiegers. A\so fig. Hence Cou nter- 
mute v, to defend with a c.; intr. to raise a c. 
Counter-naiant, a. Her. ; see Counter- 
II. 13a. 

i Countematural, a. 16 66. rare, - Con- 

TRANATURAL 

Counter-nebula, a. JIer.\ see Counter- 
II. 13b. 

Cou nter-opening. 1611. [Counter- II. 
5.] An opening opposite another. 
fCounterpace. 158a. [Counter- II. 5 ] 
z. A movement in a contrary direction. a. A 
step against something -1731. 

Cou*nter-pa led, a. 1797. [Counter- II. 
13. J Her. Of a shield : Parted into an even 
number of divisions pale-wise, and divided fess- 
wise, the tinctures of the upper and lower halves 
being counterchanged. var. Counter-paly, 
t Counterpane 1 . 1475. [app. a. AY.countre- 
pan , f. contre - + OF. pan piece, part; cf. Coun- 
ter-pawn.] 1. Law. The counterpart of an in- 
denture -1693. Also fig. 9. <= Counterpart 
2-4. -1670. 

x. Read, Scribe, gi’ me the Counterpaine B. Jons. 
Counterpane 2 (kan-ntaxpen, -pnn). 1603. 
[Altered f. Counterpoint*, the second ele- 
ment becoming Pane (F, fan, L. f annus).) 
The outer covering of a bea, generally woven 
in raised figures, quilted, or the like; a coverlet. 
On which, a Tissue counierpoyne was cast Drayton. 

Counter-parade, -parry (Fencing); see 
Counter sb.* 

Counter-parole. 1823. [Counter- IT. 7.] 
An extra parole or password given in time of 
alarm. Cf. Countersign. 

Counterpart (kun*n tax pLxt). 1617. [Coun- 
ter- II. 7; cf. F. contre-partie.'] x. Law. The 
opposite part of an Indenture, q. v.; each of 
the indented parts in its relation to the other ; 
esp. that which is not the original. ta. gen . A 
duplicate or exact copy -171a. 3. fig. A person 

or thing appearing to bo an exact copy of 
another 1680. 4. One of two parts which fit I 

and complete each other; a person or thing 
forming a natural complement to another 1634. 
5. Mus. A part written to accompany another. 

I Counter- II. 12.] 1706. Also attrib. 

s. A c of the lease is to be executed by the lessee 
Ld. St. Leonards. 4. Oh c. Of our soft sex | well 
are you made our lords Dnydbn. 

+Coumter-pa rty. 1557. [a. F .contre-partieJ] 
An opposite party in n law-suit or contest -1624. 
Cou nter-pa-ssant, a. 1610. [Counter- 
II. 13.] Her. Passant in opposite directions. 
fCou-nter-pawn. 2611. [?f.O Y.centrepan.'] 

* Counterpane* i. -1634. 
Counter-penalty. 1847. [Counter- II. 
a : tr. Gr. hvnrifxtjaix, ] Gr. A ntiq. The penalty 
which an accused person who had been pro- 
nounced guilty suggested for himself in opposi- 
tion to that called for by the accuser. 
Counterplea. 1565. [Counter- II. a-.] 
Law, A replication to a plea or request made, 
in which arguments are advanced why the same 
should not be admitted. 
tCounterple&*d, v. ME. [a. AF. centre- 


counter.raguled 

fleder, f. contre +pleder to Plead.] i. Law. 
To plead in opposition to; to make a counter- 
plea -1649. Also fig. a. gen. To oppose in 

argument; to contradict (ME. only.) 
Counterplot, sb. 1611. [Counter- II, 
a, 1 . 1 1. A plot contrived to defeat another. 

*f*9. A plotting against. More. 
s. Plot and munter-plot, egad 1 Sheridan. 

Cou nterplot, v. 1597. [Counter- I.] 
i* intr. To devise a counterplot against. a. 
trans. To plot against; to frustrateby a counter- 
plot 1669. 

a. To c. that infamous trickster 1887. 

Counterpoint (kauntaipoint), sbl 1530, 
[In sense i, a. F. contrepoint, in med.L. contra - 
punctum, cantus contrapunctus , lit. • song or 
music pointed-agalnst', i.e. indicated by notes 
set against (over or under) the notes of the 
original melody. In senses 3 and 4, LCounter- 
II. 9, 5, 7.] 1. Mus. The melody added as ac- 

companiment to a given melody or plain-song. 
Also fig. n. The art of adding one or more 
melodies as accompaniment to a plain-song 
according to certain rules; this style of com- 
position 1597. t3- A contrary point (in an argu- 
ment) *1626. 4. The opposite point; tthe anti- 
thesis 1599. 

1. A rainy wind from 'twixt the trees arose. And 
sang a mournful c. to those Morris. 

+ Counterpoint, sb* 1450. [a. OF. contre- 
pointe, app. corrupt! OF. cuilt e-point e, repr. L* 
culcita puncta lit. ‘ quilt stitched through '; cf. 
Quilt. 1 A quilted cover for a bed; a Counter- 
PANE -1694. 

Counter pointed, -points, a . 1727. [F. 
conttepoinU. t. contre against + point point.} 
Her. Said of two chevrons in one escutcheon 
when they meet in the points. 

Counterpoise (kciu-ntaipoiz), sb. ME. [a. 
OF. countrepei t, -pais *=- mod. eontrepotds, f. 
contre 4 peis, pois L. pen sum weight.] 1. A 
weight which balances another weight, or estab- 
lishes equilibrium against a force. a. transf. 
and fig. That which serves as a counterbalance 
or set-off M E. 3. The state of being balanced; 
equilibrium 1591. Also fig. . 

1. These.. are of the same weight, and therefore m 
counterpoize to each other Sm baton, a. Their Second 
Nobles, .are a Counterpoize to the Higher Nobility, 
that they grow not loo Potent Bacon. 3, The pen- 
dulous round Earth, with ballanc*t Aire In c. Milt. 

Counterpoise (kairntaipoiz), v. [ME. 
countrepese, -feise , a. OF. contrepeser ; assim. to 
the sb. with - poise .] 1. trans. To balance by 
a weight on the opposite side or acting in oppo- 
sition; to counterbalance 1566. 9 . transf. and 

\fig. To balance in power, quality, or effect ME. 
t3- intr. Tobe equiponderant (to, with, against) 
-1361. 4. trans. To bring into equilibrium 

(lit. and fig.) ME. 5. To weigh (a thing) with , 

1. e. against (another) 1685. Also absol. 

x. Onp shilling of siluer in those dates did counter- 
peise our common ounce 1577. •. And passed wo 

with ioie (toj countrepese Chaucsr. 

Counterpoi-son, cou*nter-poiaon. arch. 
1578. [a. F. contrepoiion; see Counter- II. 8, 

9. [ 1. An antidote. Also fig. a. An opposite 
poison 1789. 

Counter-pole. 1839. [Counter- IL 3.} 

The opposite pole. 

Counterpo-se, v. rare . - Contrapose. 
Counter-po-tent, a. (sb.) 1610. Her. Of 9 
fur': Having the potents arranged as in 
Counter vatr. 

Counter-pressure. 2651. [Counter- IL 

2, 6.] Contrary pressure. 
fCounter-pri ce. 1671. [tr. Gr. dyrlkurpor 
in x Tim. ii. 6. ) A ransom -1714. 

Counter-proof, sb. 1610. [Counter- IL 
7, 8.] ti. Proof to the contrary, a. Printing. 
' A print taken off from another fresh printed; 
which, by being passed through the press, gives 
thefigureof the former, but inverted ’(Chambers). 
So Counterpro * ve v. tto bring proof contrary 
to; to take a counterproof of. 
Counter-qua*rtered, a. 1569. [Counter* 
II. 13.] Her. z. Of a charge : Borne counter* 
changed upon a field quarterly. a. Of an 
escutcheon : Quarterly, with each quarter also 
quartered, var. Counter-quaTterly fi n sense 9). 
Couster-taguled, raguiy, -rampant, 

Her.\ see COUNTER- II. Z3. 
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counter-reformation 

Cou"nter-refonna*tfon. 1840. [Counter- 
II. 3. Applied in Hist . to the movement in 
the Church of Rome which followed on the 
Protestant Reformation. 
Coirnter-revoljz-tion. 1793. [Counter* 
II. 3.] A revolution opposed to a previous re- 
volution or reversing its results. 

Counter-ripo-ste. 1889. [F .centre- riposte; 
see Counter sbfi] Fencing . A riposte delivered, 
still on the lunge, after parrying the adversary’s 
first riposte. 

+Cou*nter-ro:ll, sb. 1613. [a. obs. F. contre - 
rolle ; see Control and COUNTER- II. 7.] A 
copy of a roll or document, kept for purposes 
of checking *1863. So tComnterro*lment, the 
entering in a counter-roll. 

Coil -nter-round. ? Obs. 1 590. [ad. F. contre - 
ronde , f. contre + rondef] Mil. A patrol of officers 
to inspect or check the rounds ; also concr. these 
officers as a body. 

Counter-sa-lient, a. 1610. [Counter- II. 
13.I Her. Said of two animals borne as charges : 
Salient in opposite directions. 

Cou*nter-sca le. 1645. [Counter- II. 7.] 
The opposite scale /of the balance) ; chiefly fig. 
Counterscarp (kaumta-iskajp), sb. 1571. 
[ad. F. contrescarpe; see Scarp.J Fort if. The 
outer wall or slope of the ditch which supports 
the covered way ; sometimes the whole covered 
way with the glacis. Also transf. and fig. var. 
Counterscarf ( e ) . 

tCou*nter-scu:ffle. i6a8. [Counter- II. 
10. J A scuffle between opposing parties or 
persons -1674. 

+Cotrnter-sea:. 1599. [Counter- II. a, 5.] 
A sea running against the course of a ship, or 
against another sea -1610. 

Cou-nter-sea 1, sb. Now M 1611. [a. 
OF. contre-seel ; cf. COUNTER- 1 1. 7.] A smaller 
seal impressed upon the reverse of a main seal 
for further security, or sanction. Also, the re- 
verse side of a seal. Hence tCou*nter-aea*l v. 
to seal with a c. 

Coumter-secu re, v. 1667. [Counter- 1.1] 
1. irons . To secure (any one) against the risk] 
he incurs by becoming security for another, a, 
To give additional security to 1796. 

a. You are giving that pledge from the throne, and 
engaging parliament to c. it Burks. So Cou*nter> 
eecuTity, security given in return; security given 
to any one to cover his risk in becoming surety. 

Cou-nterse nse. 1645. [ad. F. contresensL] 
A meaning opposed to the true sense. 
Countershaft (kaumtaj/aft). 1864. [Coun- 
ter- II. 7.] Meek. An intermediate shaft driven 
from a main shaft for giving motion to a par- 
ticular machine. 

Countersign (kau*ntajsain\ sb. 1591. [a. 
OF. contresigne ; cf. Counter- II. 4.] 1. A 

sign or signal used in reply to another sign; 
spec, a private signal, usually a word, to be 
given to a soldier on guard by any one entitled 
topass 1598. a. -= Countermark. 
Countersign (kauuuajsarn), v. 1669. [ad. 
F. contresxgner ; cf. COUNTER- I.] 1. trans. To 

sign opposite to, alongside of, or in addition 
to, another signature ; to add one’s signature 
to (a document already signed by another) for 
authentication or confirmation 1696. Also Jig. 
fa. To mark with a particular sign for authen- 
tication. identification, or reference -1665. 

1. Charters are signed by the king, and counter- 
signed by a secretary of state or lord chancellor 1B06. 
So Comnter-al'gn&ture, the action of counter 
signing. 

Countersink (kau'ntajsiqk), sb. 1816. [f. 
next.] 1. A tool for countersinking. a. The 
conical enlargement of the upper part of a hole 
for receiving the head of a screw or bolt 
Countersink (kamntaisrqk), v. Pa. L and 
pple. -sunk. 1816. [Cf. Counter- T I. 7.] 1. 

irons. To enlarge the upper part of (a hole) to 
receive the head 01 a screw, bolt, etc. ; to bevel 
the edge of a hole 1831 a. To sink the head 
of (a screw, bolt, etc.) in a depression made to 
receive it, so that it lies flush with the surface. 
Coirnterslope, sb. 1836. [Counter- II. 
5.] 1. The opposite slope of a hill, a ridge, 

etc. ; a slope in the opposite direction 1853. a- 
An overhanging slope. So Counterslo'pe v, 
to slope on the opposite side. 
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Cou-nter-spe.il. 1795. [Counter- II. a, 9.] 
A spell against something > a spell to dissolve 
another. 

Cou'nterstand, sb. [after It. contrasted 
Standing against. Longf. 

Cou nter-statement; see Counter-. 
Cou-nter-ste:p. 1790. [Counter- II. a, 5.] 
A step in opposition, or in tne opposite direction. 
fCou-ntersto ck. 1706. [Counter- II. 7.J 
That part ol a tally retained by the payee -1708. 
Counterstroke (katrntdjstrfnk). 1596. 
[Counter- II. 1, 2, 5.] 1. A stroke given in 

return. 9. •* Contrecoup 2. 1786. 
Cou-ntersu bject 1854. [Counter. II. 
n. J Mus. A subordinate melody, part of a 
fugue, written against , or as accompaniment to, 
the subject and answer. 

Countersunk (kau-ntaiszMjk). 1794. [pa. 
pple. of Countersink v.] ppl. a. Of a hole : 
Cut to receive the head of a bolt, screw, etc. Of 
a bolt, screw, etc.: Sunk so as to lie flush with 
the surface. As sb. = Countersink sb. a. 1794. 
fCou-ntersway, sb. [Counter- II. 5.] An 
exertion of opposing force. Milt. SotComnter- 
away* v. trans., to forcibly move to the oppo- 
site side; to counterweigh. 
fCou-ntertai 1. ME. [a. OF. contretaille.] 
1. =- Counterstock -16 17. var. tCounter- 
tally. a. A counter-stroke. (ME. only.) 
i’hr. At tlie c. : in reply. 

Counter-taste ; see Counter- II. 9. 
Counter-tendency, -term; see Counter-. 
Counter-te-nor. ME. [ad. obs. F. contre- 
teneur ; see Counter- II. xi.] Mus. 1. Apart 
higher in pitch than the tenor, sung by a high 
male voice; the alto. Also _/?£■. a. A counter- 
tenor voice 1771. 3. A singer with such a voice 

1623. Also at t rib. 

Cou-nter-ti de. 1570. [Counter- II. 5.] 
A tide running counter to the main current. 

Counter-tierce ( Fencing ) ; see Counter 
sb.* 

fCou-nter-time. 1599. [tr. F. contretemps .] 

I. Fencing. A pass or thrust made at a wrong 
moment. Also fig. -1676. a. Horsemanship . 
Interruption by a norse of the cadence of move- 
ment, owing to bad horsemanship or to unruly 
disposition -1736. 

Counter-trendi; see Counter-. 

Cou nter-tri*pping, a. 1610. [Counter- 

II. 13. ] Her. Said of two stags, hinds, etc. : 
Walking in opposite directions on the same 
plain. So Cou nter-trippant. 

Cou-nter-turn. 1589. [In senses 1 and a, 
tr. Gr. dvTKTrpoffrql in 3 and 4 L COUNTER- II. 
;. ] fi. — Antistrophe. B. Jons. \*.Prosody. 
The continued repetition of the same word at 
the end of successive clauses; — L. conversio. 
Puttenham. 3. A turn in the contrary direc- 
tion 1744. 4- An unexpected development of 

the plot of a play at the climax 1651. 
Coirnterty pe. 1624. [Counter- II. a, 7 
ti. — Antitype, a. A parallel 1855. 8- An 

opposite type 188a. 

Countervail (kauntaiv/i l) f v. ME. [a. 
AF. countrcvaloir : — (ult.) L. phrase contra 
vatere.] ti. trans. To be equivalent to in value 
-1655. a. To equal (arch.) 1530; fto recipro- 
cate -1633. 3* +To counterbalance -1669. 4. 

To make up for ME. g. intr. To avail against, 
\with, It for ME.; tto vie with -1581. 

3. fig* No certificate of a judge was allowed., to c. 
the oath of the jury Blackstonb. 9. What name. . 
could c. against the High Priest of Science Brswstbr. 
Hence Countervail sb. that which countervails. 
tCoantervai'lable a. to be set against as equi- 
valent. 

Countervair (kou:nt«v£»\i), sb. (a.) 176 6. 
[Counter- II. 13. j Her. A variety of vair /one 
of the * furs ’), in which the bells or cups of the 
same tincture are placed base to base. So 
Counterval*ry a. 

Countervalla-tioa - Contravallation. 
fCountervalue, v. 158s. [Counter- I.] 
1. - Countervail z. *1656. a. intr. Of an ac- 
cused person : To give a counter-estimate 183a. 
Cou-nterview. 159a [Counter- II. 7J1] 
1 1 • View from opposite sides -178a a. The 
opposite opinion. (Better as two words.) 185a. 
Counter-vote, etc. ; see Counter-. 


COUNTRY 

fCounter-wai-t, v. ME. [a. AF. country 
waiter , OF. contreguaitier, L contre + guaitUr 
to Wait, watch.] tram. To lie in wait against; 
to watch against -160a. 

Cou*nter-waU. 1836. [Counter- II. xa.] 

A line of wall raised against the enemy's wall. 
Counterweigh (kauintwwA-), v. ME. 
Counter- I ; cf. Counterpoise v.] x. tram . 
To weigh (things) against each other; to bal- 
ance. (Usually Jig?) a. intr. To act as a 
counterpoise (with, against), lit . and fig. 1533. 
8. trans. To counterbalance 1825. 
Counter-weight, counterweight (kau*n- 
ta-iw/U), 1693. II. 7 5 cl* P*«c,] A 

counterbalancing weight. Also fig. 
Comnterwhee*l, v. rare. 1659. [Counter- 
1.1 To wheel round in the contrary direction. 
Cou nterwoTk, sb. 1598. [Counter- 1 L 
a, xa.1 Any opposing work or operation; spec. 
in Mil. a work raised in opposition to those of 
the enemy. 

Counterwork (kan*ntww£*jk), v. Pa. t. 
and pa. pple. ^wrought or ^worked. 1609 
[ Counter- I.] 1. intr. To work in opposition, 
a. trans. r Io work against; to counteract; frus- 
trate 1628. Hence Cotrnterworker, a counter- 
acter, an opponent 

Countess (kou'ntAs). OE [a. OF. cun-, 
contesse : — late L. eomitissa, fem. of comes; see 
Count sb. 2 ] 1. The wife or widow of a Count; 
in the peerage, the wife or widow of an Earl ; 
also, a lady holding a position in her own right 
equal to that of count or earl. a. A middle size 
of roofing slate 1803. 

Counting, vbl. sb. Also compting. ME. 
[f. Count v. + -ing l .l The action of Count v. 

Comb. c.-houae, an office; now spec.*, building or 
office in a commercial establishment, in which the 
book-keeping, correspondence, etc., are carried on 1 
called also (chiefly in U.S.) a c.-room. 

Countless (kou-ntles), a. 1588. [f. Count 
jJA + 'LESS.] That cannot be counted: of 
number, less often of quantity or value. 

One sweet kiase shall pay this comptlesse debt Shak* 

Cou*ntour, -or. ME. [Earlier f. Counter 
sb 2 , AF. conn tour. J x. Eng. Hist. An account- 
ant. (ME. only.) a. Law. A legal pleader, or 
serjeant-at-law; cf. Count v. Now Hist. ME. 
Countre-, obs. f. Counter-. 

Countrified, countryfied (kimtrifrid), 
ppl. a. 1653. [f. next.] 1. Affected by or 

smacking of the country and its life; rustic, a. 
Of scenery : Rural 1756. 
x. Miss Bell's a little countryfied Thackeray. 
Countrify (kzrntrifai),i>. [f. next ; ci. beau- 
tify.] To make rural or rustic. 

Country (kzrntri). [blE.contre(e, cuntreU, 

а. OF. centric, contrie — P t.eontrada :— late L. 

contrata, f. contra, lit. that which lies opposite 
the view. So Ger. gegend region, f. gegen 
against. The original stress was on the final 
syllable, as still in ballads.] x. An expanse of 
land; a region, district. 0. A tract or district 
having limits in relation to human occupation, 
e.g. owned by the same lord, or Inhabited by 
people of the same race, dialect, occupation, 
etc. ME. 8* The territory or kind of a nation 
ME. 4. The land of a person’s birth, dtiseftr 
ship, residence, etc. ME 5. The rural districts 
as distinct from the town or towns ; occas ag 
outside the capital 1596. 6, The people of a 

district or state; the nation ME 7* Law . Ap- 
plied to a jury ME. 8, A font. A region of the 
sea; also, a station 1748. p. Mining . (Corn- 
wall.) The rock in which a lode of ore occurs 
1674. 10. atlrtb. Of a country, district, or part 

of the world; national, native. Usu. with a 
possessive or demonstrative. Now dial. ME 
xi. Of or belonging to the rural districts 1535. 

s. Marie wente into monteyne contra Wyclif. a. 
The c. of the Mac-Gregors Scott. 4* To weepo 
Ouer his Countries Wrongs x Hen. IV, nr. liL 8a. f. 
God made the c., and man made the town Cowfkr. 

б. And all countrey* came into Egypt to loseph, for 
to buy come Gen. all. 37. Phr. To appeal ex go to 
the c. : to appeal to the constituencies from a vote of 
the House of Co mm ons 1 see Amu n y. When 
the prisoner has., for his trial put himself 'upon the 
country * (which c. the jury are) H. Cox. st. A plain 
C-fellow Trapp. C. cousin, a cousin or relative of 
countrified habits 1 also gen. 1770. 

Comb. : c. -box, small c. -bouse; -dance [cf. Coma- 
pamcrI. an English dance of rural or native origin I epee. 
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applied to dances in which a number of couples stand 
«m face to face in two lone lines, as in the Sir Reger 
•* CoverUy ; -fo : lk, feompetr Lots ; rustics; •hoa'M, 
a bouse in the c.| a c.-seat; c. party (Politics) : a 
party which advocates the interests and claims of the 
6 against the court, etc., or later of c against town j 
C--peo'ple « country-folk ; -Bea't, the residence of 
a c. gentleman or nobleman; a c.-house ; -si'de, 
* Country a I the inhabitants of a tract of c. ; c. 
town, a small town which forms the centra of a rural 
district, as dist. from a manufacturing town, etc. 

Countryman (kirntrimftn). ME. L Ant 
five or inhabitant of a country or district. Often 
in comb. a. A man of one's own country ; usu. 
with possessive ME. 3. One who lives in the 
country; a husbandman 1577. 

1. A Diaeue which seis'd no Countrymen but 
English 1708. a. I am Welch you know, good 
Countnman Shake. So Cou*ntry-wo : man. 

Countship (kau-ntjjip). 1703. [f. Count 
jA* +-SHIP.J The office, dignity, domain, or 
jurisdiction of a count. 

How his C. sulks Bbownimgl 


County 1 (kau-nti). ME. [a. AF. cbuntl, 
later counte(e — mod.F. comti : — L. comitatus, 
f. comes, comitem Count ; cf. ducatus DUCHY 
from dux Duke. ] +1. The domain of a (foreign) 
count -1665. a. One of the territorial divisions 
of Great Britain and Ireland, forming an im- 
portant unit fox administrative, judicial, and 
political purposes. Cf.SHHts.ME. In the United 
States, tne political and administrative division 
next below the suite 1683. 3. Eng. Hist. The 

shire-moot, shire-court. County-court ME. 4. 
The people of a county collectively; the county 
gentry or county families collectively 1647. 5. 

attrib . Of a (or the) county ; belonging or per- 
taining to a county 1656. 

x. County palatine : orig. the dominion of a 
count or earl palatine ; in England, a c. of which the 
aarl'Or lord had originally royal privileges^ with ex- 
clusive civil and criminal jurisdiction. The counties 
palatine are now Cheshire and Lancashire. a. Of 
the Old -English kingdoms several still survive as 
counties Freeman. 3. Shires which haue and vae 
their Counties 10 bee boldeneuery six weekes Act a-3 
Echv. VI, c. 35. 

Comb. : c. borough : — county corporate (see Cor- 
vosatb ppl. a. 4) : c. commissioner, (d\ a justice 
of the peace on the commission of a c. 1 (fi) in lI.S n 
au elected administrative officer in many counties ; 
C. council, a council which conducts the affairs of 
a c.t C. court, orig. = County 1 3; now, a local 
judicial court for civil actions ; hence con nty-couTt 
p. col loo. to sue in the county court ; c. family, a 
family belonging to the nobility or gentry, having 
estates and a seat in the c. ; C. sessions, the quarter 
sessions for a c. ; C. town, the town which is the seat 
of the administration of a county, 
t County 2. 1550. [app. ad. AF. counts, or 
OF. and It. conte. 1 — Count sb .* -1848. 

Coup (kaup), s&J 1 Now only Sc. ME. [a. 
OF. coup, cop , colp blow, and from the vb. 
(Coupv. 1 ).] fx. » Cope -1535. a. A fall, 
upset 1535. 8. A fault by which a coal-seam is 

tilted up 1795. 4* The act of tilting rubbish 

from a cart, etc. ; also the right to do this 1887. 

Coup, CXX>p (kiip), sb . 2 Now dial. 158 a. 
[perh same as Coop xA 1 ] A cart or wagon 
with closed sides and ends, for carting dung, 
lime, etc.; the load of such a cart. Comb . c.- 
caxt (in same sense* ; also a cart with a body 
which can be tilted. 

If Coup (k«), xd.3 [F. coup (k«) s— OF. colp , 

cop ; — late L. colpus , cola pus, for L. colap kus, 
a. Gr. ubktupos cuff, buffet. Naturalized in 
ME. in a lit. sense (see Coup xJ. 1 ); reintro- 
duced in x8th c. in a fig. sense as Fr,] x. A 
blow (that one sustains) (rare) 1793. a. A 
stroke, a move (that one makes); a * hit* 1791. 
3. Billiards. The act of holing a ball without 
its first striking another ball 1770. 4. Among 

N. American Indians ; A successful stroke; esp. 
one that captures the weapon or horse of an 
enemy 1876. 

Phrases. Coup d/tat (kwd/ta) [F. itat state]: a 
sodden and decisive stroke of state policy; spec. 
a change in the government carried out violently or 
illegally by the ruling power. Coup de grdee (Iced*, 
grts) [ lit. stroke of grace] : a blow by which one con- 
demned or mortally hart is put out of his misery ; 

a finishing stroke. Coup de mean 1 (keds- 


ft 


stroke aC hand] : *a sudden and vigorous 

k, for the purpose of instantaneously capturing 
a position **(Stocqucler); also tnausf. Coup dau 
(kMdo*y)tF. ml eye] ; (a) A comprehensive gUncn* 
a view as It strikes the eye at a glance, (b) Mil. 
The action or faculty of rapidly taking a general view 


of a position, and estimating Its advantages and dis- 
advantages. f Coup de soTeit (VndstoWy) (F. eoleil 
son]: a sunstroke. Coup de thddtre (kwdstrifltr) ; a 
theatrical hit ; a sensational turn or action in a play ; 
also tremtf. 

Coup, OOWp (kaup), v.l Sc. and *. dial. 
ME. [a. ON. kaupa to buy, barter; see Cheap 
v. ana Cope v, 8 J tx. To buy; alsojf^. (ME 
only.) o. To exchange, barter 1610. Hence 
Couper, cowper, one who buys and sells. 

Coup, coupe (kiZp), v* ME [a. F .couper \ 
cf. Cope v .* f tx. traiu . To cut, slash. (Only 
in pa. pple.) (ME. only.) a. Her. To cut off 
clean (opp. to erased , slipped) : said esp. of the 
head or any member of an animal; also of an 
ordinary (e.g. a cross) having the extremities 
cut off 

Coup (kaup]), 17. 3 Sc. ME [prob. same as 
Cops v.A tx. intr.To strike; to come to blows. 
(ME. oriy.) a. trans. To overturn, upset, tilt 
1C78. 3. intr. To tumble over; to capsize 1785. 
HCoupi (kwp*), a- 1 57 fl * [F-» Pple- of 

couper .] Her. ■> Couped (see Coup vP). 
||CoupA (kwpr), sb. 1834. [F. ; see prec.] 
1. A short four-wheeled close carriage with an 
inside seat for two, and an outside seat for the 
driver. a. The front or after compartment of 
a continental diligence 1834; also, an end com- 
partment in a railway carriage, seated on one 
side only 1853. b. A closed motor car, usually j 
a two-seater 191a. 3. Dancing. ■ Coupee, q.v. 1 
Coupee (k«pf*, kerps), sb. Also + couple, 
\coupl. 1673. [ad. F. coupl in same sense.] 
A dance step, in which the dancer rests on one 
foot and passes the other forward or backward, 
making a sort of salutation; hence, occas., a bow 
made while advancing. 

Why shall a man practise coupees. who only means 
to walk 1757. Hence Coupee v. intr. to make this 
movement. 

|| Coupe-gorge (kwpgorg). ME [F. ; —cut- 
throat. ] ti. A cut-throat. (ME only.) a. Mil. 
Any position so disadvantageous that troops 
occupying it must either surrender or be cut to 
pieces. Also fig. 

Couple (farpl), sb. ME. [a. OF. cofile, 
cuple , later couple : — E copula ; sec Copula.] 
I. That which unites two ; ap a brace or leash 
for hounds, etc. ta. Coupling in matrimony; 
the bond of wedlock; sexual union -1611. 3. 

Two of the same sort taken together; a pair, 
a brare; often loosely = two . (The pi. after a 
numeral is often couple.) ME 4. A pair of 
opposite sexes; e.g . a wedded or engaged pair 
ME.; two partners in a dance 1759- 3. One 

of a pair of rafters, that meet at the top, and 
are fixed at the bottom by a tie; a principal 
rafter, a chevron ME tfl. « COUPLET x (rare) 
-1589. 7. Dynamics. A pair of equal and paral- 

lel forces acting in opposite directions, tending 
to produce a motion of rotation 1855. 8. Electr. 
A pair of connected plates of different metals, 
used for creating either a galvanic or a thermo- 
electric current 1863. 

i. Another company of houndes . . had their couples 
cast off 1602 trans/. and fig. To go, hunt, run in 
couples (now often ** p airs , twos). 3. A c. of as 
arrant knaues as any in Messina Much Ado 111. v. 34. 
Skilfull Forresters . . Do use to say, a G of Rabbets or 
Conies Guillim. 4. A very loving C. Steels. 1 stood 
two c. above her 17591 

Couple (kirpT), t7. ME. [a. OF. copier, 
cupler , later coupler, C couple\ cf. L. copulart.\ 
i. trans. To fasten (dogs) together in pairs, a. 
gen. To fasten or link together (prop, in pairs); 
to join or connect In any way ME. ts* To 
join in wedlock or sexual union -1754. 4. intr. 

(for rej f.) To pair ME. 5. To associate in pairs 
(trans. and intr.) ME 

x. C. ciowder with the deepe-mouth*d brach Tam. 
Shr. Ind. L xB. a Wo that toynen hous to hous, and 
feeld to feeld coapieth Wyclip Isa. v. 8. Toe. rhimes 
Pops, trucks together 1874. 3. The Vicar of the next 
village . . hath promis’d to. .c. vs A.V.L . in. iii. 45. 4. 

Begin these wood birds but to c. now Mids. N. tv. l 
X 45. Hence Coupled ppl. a. tied, linked, or assod- 
ated together in pairs, as c. columns, windows \ Her. 

- Conjoined. 

+Cou -pie-beggar. 1709. [£ Couple v. 3.] 
A disreputable priest who made It his business 
to couple beggars (see Couple v . 3) -1744. 
Couple-dose. 157a. [app. f. F. couple + 
close closed, shut.] x. Her, A diminutive of 
the chevron, having one-fourth of its breadth, 


borne in couples, and usually cotising a chevron, 
a. A pair of rafters or couples in a roof. (See 
Couple sb.) 1849. 

tCouplement (ktrp’lm&it). 1548. [a.OF. ; 
see Couple v. and -ment.] x. U mon of pairs 
-1670. a. A couple -18x6. 

Coupler (kn-plsi). 155a. [f. Couple ».] 
x. One that couples, a. A thing that couples. 
spec. a. In an organ : A contrivance for connect- 
ing two manuals, or a manual with the pedals, 
or two keys an octave apart on the same key- 
board 1668. b. The ring which slips upon the 
handle of a pair of tongs or a nipping-tool 1874, 
So Cou*pleress (rare), a female c. ; a bawd. 

Couplet (kr-ptet). 1580. [n. F., dim. of 

couple. ] 1. A pair of successive lines of verse, 

esp . when riming with each other. a. gen. A 
pair or couple ifcoi. 3. A r chit. A window of 
two lights 1844. 4. Mus. Two equal notes in- 

serted in a passage of triple rhythm and made 
to occupy the time of three 1876. Also attrib. 

x. He [Chaucer] introduces a new metre .. now 
famous as ’the heroic c.’ Skbat. a. Wed whisper 
ore a c. or two of most sagesawes Txvel. N. 111. iv. 412. 

Coupling (k»*pliq), vbl sb. ME [f. Couple 
v. + -ing x. J 1. Joining in couples; see the vb. 
a. Sexual union ME 3. concr . Anything that 
couples 1549. t4. ■=» Couple sb. x. -1095. ts- 
■= Couple sb. 5. -1611. 6. In Machinery, etc.; 
The name of various contrivances for connect- 
ing parts of constructions or machinery, esp. in 
order to transmit motion; e g. box e., clutch 
c. , etc. 7. Of a dog, etc. : * The space between 
the tops of the shoulder-blades and tops of the 
hip-joints or huckle-bones * (V. Shaw). 

Comb. : C.-box. a metal box joining the ends of two 
shafts, so that they may revolve together ; -chain, 
the chain which couples railway carriages, trucks, 
etc. | -pin, a pin used for coupling railway carriages, 
etc.; -pole, the pole connecting the fore and hind 
gear of a wagon ; -reins, the reins that couple a pair 
of horses together; -rod, the rod that couples the 
wheels of some locomotive engines. 

Coupon (ku'ppn, llkstpon). 1864. [a. F 

coupon , in OF. colpon, eopon piece cut off, 
whence the earlier Eng. Culpon. | A separable 
certificate, of which a series are attached to, 
and form part of, certain principal certificates, 
in order that they may be severally detached and 
given up as required. b. A party leader's re- 
commendation to a political candidate 1018. 

The coupons for interest annexed to any debenture 
shall also pass by delivery Act 37-8 Viet. c. 1 | 5. 
The [railway) tickets arc . . in the shape of small books 
of coupons Cock's Excursionist. 

IlCoupure (k£pine\i). 1710. Ta. F. t £ couper 
to cut. J Mil. A ditch or trench ; esp. one dug 
by the besieged for purposes of defence. Fort if. 
A passage cut through the glacis in the re-en- 
trant angle of the covered way. 

Courage (kr red^), sb. [ME corage , a. OF. 
corage , curage , later courage , repr. a L. type 
*coraticum,\. cor heart. See -AGE.] tx. Spirit, 
mind, disposition, nature -1659. + Applied to 
a person -1647. ta. What is ut one’s mind or 
thoughts; purpose; inclination -1636. tg. 
Spirit, lustiness, vigour ; also fig. -1705. tb. 
Wrath; c. Pride; d. Confidence. -1608. 4. 

That quality of mind which shows itself in facing 
danger without fear; bravery, valour ME 
s. Smale fowles maken melodic . . So priketb hero 
nature in here corages Chaucer, a 1'de such a c. to 
do him good Timon iil iii. 24. 4. What man, corage 
yet Merck. V, iv. i. six. C never to submit or yield 
Milt. P. L. u zoS. Phr. Dutch c.x bravery induced 
by drinking (cottoq.). Hence Cotrraged a. having 
c. Cou’rageleae a. without c. 
tCou rage, v . 1470. [f. prec. sb.] — En- 
courage -1614, 

Courageous (ktfr^dgas), a. ME [a. AF. 
corageous , OF. corageus, later eourageux , 1 
corage Courage.] x. Having courage; brave, 
fearless, valiant, ta. Eager (to do something) 
-1450. fg. Lively, lusty, vigorous -1577. 

1. Bee thou strong, and very c. Josh. L 7, Hence 
Coura*geoue-ly adv^ -ness. 

Courantf a. and i6ox. [a. F. L. cur- 
rentenu] adj. tRunning; in Her. applied to 
figures of animals represented as running 1737. 
t sb. A running-string. Holland. 

Couraut (kwiwnt), sb£ x6ax. [a. F. courant 
runner.] f *• ? An express -1737. a. A papex 
containing newt. (Now only in names of news* 
papers.) i6ax. 
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Conrant, sb . s ; see Courantb. 

Courante, courant (k**ra*nt, kwrant). 
1586. [a. F.; lit . running fdance), f. courir to 

run. Cf. Cor anto.1 1. A dance characterized 
by a running or gliding step. a. Afus. The 
tune used for accompanying this dance, or a 
similar tune 1597. 

flCourap (kw-Tip). 1706. [ad. west Ind. 
ihurup a kind of herpes. J * Name given in 
India to cutaneous diseases attended with itch- 
ing and eruptions * (Syd. Soc. Lex,), 

Courbaril ku»\ibfiril). 1 753. [Native Amer.] 
The West Indian Locust-tree; also its resin 
{called also Anim&). 

Courbash ; see Kourbash. 

-f-Courbe, a. ME. [a. F. L. curvus bent.] 
Bent, crooked -1579. 

Her necke is short her shulders c. Gowks. So 
tCourbe sb. (see Cukb sl>X 
fCourbe, courb, v. ME. [a. F. courberx— L 
survare ; see Curve v „ and Curb?.] intr. 
To curve, bend, bow -160a. Also trans. 

I cour bed on my knees and cryed hir of grace 
Langu 


ilCourbette(k«rbf*t). 1648. [F.] » Curvet. 
Courche, Courchie, obs. ft Curch. 
Courier (ku’rioi, kQ«*riaj). [ME. corour f 
currour ( ult. ) late L. curritorem ; also courier, 
F. cou trier, in med.L. currerius ; boihf. L. cur- 
rere , J 1. A running messenger; one sent in 
baste. +3. Mil, A light horseman acting as 
scoutor skirmisher. Cf. AVANT-C0URIER.-1603. 
3. A travelling servant, having the duty of making 
all the arrangements connected with the journey 
1770. 4. A title of newspapers 1798. 

x. He Udyuerd his letter to a courrour Caxton. 
ilCourlan (kwrlah). [Fr. ; ad. S. Amer.] A 
S. Amer. bird of the genus Aramus, related to 
the Rails. (Diets.) 


Course (k5»is), sb. ME. [a. F. eours - It 
torso :—L.cursum; also a. F. course — It. corsa, a 
fern. form. The two forms are not distinguish- 
able from 15th c.] ti. The action of running; 
a run ; a gallop -1687. 9. Onward movement in 

a particular path ME. 3. A raceJa/rA.) 1489. 
t4. Violent motion; impetus. (ME. only.) 5. 
The charge of combatants in battle or tourna- 
ment; onset; encounter (Hist.) ME. f6. A raid 
-1678. 7. The action or practice of coursing 

(seeCoURSEv. 1) ME. ■j-8. Running (of liquids) ; 
flow, flux -1665. o- Faculty of running, flow- 
ing, passing current, etc. ME.; tcurrency (of 
money, etc.) -1512. 10. The line, path, or way, 

along which anything runs or travels ME. x x. 
(Naut.) The direction in which, or point of the 
compass towards which, a ship sails 1553 ; pi, 
points of the compass 161a. 19 . Jig, The con- 

tinuous process (of time), succession (of events); 
progress onward or through successive stages 
ME. 13. Habitual or ordinary manner of pro- 
cedure; way. custom, practice ME. 14. A line 
of (personal) action, way of acting 1583. 15. 

A planned senes of actions or proceedings : as 
of diet, etc. 1605. 16. Each of the successive 

parts or m- mbers of a series ME. 17. pi. The 
menses 1563. 18. A row, range, or layer; spec, 

in Building , a continuous layer of stones, brick, 
or timber, of the same height throughout, in a 
wall, the face of a building, etc.; also, a row of 
slates, tiles, or shingles 1624; in Mining , a layer 
or lode of ore, etc. 1778. 19. t (One’s) turn 

-1665; one of several sets of persons appointed 
to serve in their turn 153c. 20. Naut, Each of 

the sails attached to the lower yards of a ship ; 
now et p, the fore-sail (forc-c.) and main-sail 
( main-c .) 1515. 

a. To slacken one's c. Johnson. 5. We ran our c 
my charger fell Scott. 9. Pray for \s, that the word 
of the Lord may haue free c. 3 Thess. iii. 1. io. The 
c. of a ship 1665, of the Adige 1757. The round c. at 
Newmarket 1766. 11. We setteowre c. south and by 

East Edkn. Set her two courses off to Sea againe, 
lay her off Temp 1 ... 5> xa. The yeare hath ramie 
*3 I hr. L, of nature ; the natural order. 
C. of Exchange*, see Exc hangs sb. The law must 
take »ts c. Junius. 14. Our wisest c. Disrarll Legal 
and moderate courses Macaulay. Evil courses 1684, 
sc A c. of study and exercise Gibbon. A long c. 
©f centuries i8a8. The four-field or Norfolk c. 1844. 
16. A dinner of many courses O. W. Holmes. A 
severe c. of the gout H. Walpole. Bea re-like 1 must 
fight the c. (r.e. the successive attacks of dogs, a cer- 


tain number at a time) Mach. v. vil 3. 19. A certaine 
priest, named Zacharies, of the c. of Abia Luke L 5. 

Prepositional Phrases. In course* fA In turn. b. 
In the regular order, c. Naturally \ efc, (Now 
vulgar.) In course of 1 in process oC Of course, 
a. adjectival. Customary ; natural, to be expected, 
b* adttk. In ordinary or due course. C* Hence J 
Naturally 1 obviously. 

Course (kSus), v. 1466. [f. Course sb. in 
various senses. ] 1 • To hunt (game) with hounds ; 
spec, to hunt (hares) with greyhounds, by sight 
1550. Also absol. 9. trans. To chase, pursue 
1586. t3* To persecute -1600. t4* To chase 

with blows; hence, to thrash -1611. 5. intr . 
To run, to run as In a race, to career; also 
transf. of liquids, etc. 1533; \fig- -1734- Also 
trans. To run over or along 1789. 6. intr. To 

steer or direct one’s course 1555. +7* intr. To 

run a course (see Course sb. 5). Spenser. 8. 
causal. To erercise m running 1568. 

a The big round teares Cours’d one another downe 
his innocent nose In piteous chase A. Y. L. IL i. 39. 
5. Coursing like a colt across its lawns W, Irving. 
In thoughtless gaiety 1 coursed the plain WordSW. 
8. The greyhound ye desired to c. Wolcott. 

Coursed (ko®ist), ppl. a. 1740. I. [f. the 
vb. I Chased, spec, as a hare by greyhounds. 
2. [ I. the sb.l Of masonry : Laid in courses 1851. 
Courser 1 (ko-’isai). ME. [orig. repr. OF. 
courseur : later, prob. f. Course v. or sb.] 1. 
One who or a dog which courses (see Course 
v.) 1600. fa. Oxford Univ. A disputant in 
the schools -1688. 3. A building stone used in 

forming a course 1885. 

Courser ^ (ko»Msai). ME. [a. F. coursier 
; — L. type *cursarius , f. cursus; see Course.) 
x. orig. A charger (see Course sb. 5); since 
17th c. : A racer. Now poet, or rhet. 9. A 
stallion. Now Sc. 1483. 

x. A thousand coursers fleeter than the wind Young. 

Courser a (ko»\i sax). 1766. [ad. L. curso- 
rius , used subst.l Zool. A bird of the genus 
Cursorius , noted lor swift running; esp C. isa- 
bellinus . 

Coursey, -ie, var. of Coursy. 

Coursing (ko»\isiij), vbl. sb. 1538. [f. 

Course v. + -tng *. ] 1. The action of Course 
v. 1568. a. spec . The sport of chasing hares, etc. 
with greyhounds, by sight 1538. +3- Oxford 

Univ. The opposing of a thesis in the schools 
-1683. 

fCouTsy, -*ey. Also-sie. 1611. [a. obs. 
F.coursie, corsie =» It. corsia , f. corso COURSE.] 
A raised passage from prow to poop of a galley 
over the rowing benches -1693. 

Court (’kSajt), sb.* OE. [Eaily ME. curf t 
court, a. OF. cort, curt , later court (from 15th c. 
cour) : — L. cokortem , cortem court, yard, etc. 
Assoc, early w. L. curia (see III. and IV.).] 

L r. A clear space enclosed by wnlls or sur- 
rounded by buildings; a yard, a court-yard. 
Also, a seciion of the area of a museum, or the 
like. At Cambridge, a college quadrangle. ME. 
ta. A large building or set of buildings standing 
in a court-yard; a large houseor castle. In early 
times « Bury. -1887. 3. In a town; A confined 
space opening off a street, and built aiound 
with houses 1087. 4. An enclosed quadrangular 
area, uncovered or covered, with a smooth level 
floor, for playing tennis, rackets, or fives; the 
plot of ground marked out for lawn-tennis; 
also each subdivision of such a plot 1^19. 

x. Esther, .stood in the inner c. of the kings house 
Esther v. 1. My soule. .fainteth for thecourtsof the 
l<ord (1*. e. the enclosures constituting the temple area 
round the sanctuary on Mount Moriah) Ps.Xxxx iv.a. 
a. This Nut well C. (which signifies a Mansion-house 
in a Seigniory) Risdon. 

II* i. The place where a sovereign (or high 
dignitary) resides and holds state, attended by 
hi* letinue ME. a. The establishment and 
surroundings of a sovereign with his councillors 
and retinue ME. b. without article (at c. t to 
c., etc.), including place, persons, and proceed- 
ings. Cf. at church , etc. ME. 3. The body 
of courtiers collectively. (Construed as pi.) ME. 
4. The sovereign with his ministers and coun- 
cillors. (Construed as sing.) ME. 

x. In Courts and Palaces he also Reigns Milt. P, L. j 
1. 497. a. When the C. lay at Windsor Merry fV. il 1 
ii. 62. The court's a school, indeed Beaum. & Fu 
4. The affaires of the French c. 165s. 

in. An assembly held by the sovereign at his 
residence OE. I 


Arthur. .Held c.at old CaerleonuponUsk Tennyson. 

IV. A court of judicature, of law, or of ad- 
ministration. x. Applied to Parliament. Cf. 
Sp. Cortes. 1450. a. An assembly of judges or 
other persons legally appointed and acting as 
a tribunal to hear and determine any cause, 
civil, ecclesiastical, military, or naval ME. 

Justice was formerly administered by judges who 
followed the king as officers of his court ; hence the 
title Kings Courts (curia regie), 

3. The place, hall, or chamber in which justice 
is administered ME. b. without article (in, 
into, out of c. t etc.), including place and pro- 
ceedings ME, 4. A session of a judicial as- 
sembly ME. 5. An assembly of the qualified 
members of a company or corporation, or of 
the council thereof 1527. 8. Homage such as 

is offered at court ; attention or courtship to one 
whose favour is sought : in phr. to make or pay 
(ones) c. to ■= COURT v. a, 3. 1590. 

1. A Prayer for the High C. of Parliament Bk. 
Com. Prayer. a. Supremo C. : the highest c. of a 
country or state. C. of record t one 'where the acts 
and judicial proceedings are enrolled in parchment 
for a perpetual memorial ’ (iiLcksionc). C.of Ad- 
miralty, Arches, Chancery, Common Pleas, Equity, 
Probate, etc. : see those words. C. of Claims : 
a c in wnkh claims are adjudicated on 1 in U. S., a c. 
sitting at Washington for the investigation of claims 
against the government. C. of Conscience or of 
Requests: a small debt c .\c.of conscience (fig-), 
conscience as a moral tribunal. £ Go one and cal 
the lew into the C Merck. V, iv. L 14. b. The case 
was settled out of c. (mod.). Phr. Out of c. : said of 
a plaintiff who has forfeited his claim to be heard | 
now mostly fig. 6. Flatter me, make thy c., and say 
it did Dryden. 

V. attrib. a. Of or belonging to a royal court 
1598 . b. Of or belonging to a court of law 1571 . 

Comb . : C. -almanac, an annual hand-book of royal 
familiesandtheir cour ts } -calendar = cou rt-almanaci 
•card, var. of Coat-card, q. v. 1 a picture-card t C. 
circular, a daily record of the doings of the C., pub- 
lished in the newspapers | -craft, the art required or 
practised at c. ; -day, a day on which a c. (legal, 
royal, etc.) is held; -fool, -jester, a jester kept for 
the amusement of a prince and his c.: -guide, a 
directory containing the names and addresses pf the 
nobility and gentry: -hand, the handwriting in use 
in the English law-courts from the 16th c. to 1771 ; 
•lands, * domains or lands kept in the lord’s hands to 
serve his family* (Wharton); -man, a courtier; tc. 
marshal, the marshal of a prince’s household; 
•newsman, a person appointed to furnish news of 
the doings of the C. ; -party, a party which advocates 
the interests of the C. ; -room, a room in which a c. 
is regularly held; -suit, (a) a suit preferred at C.t 
(£) a suit worn at C., c.-dress ; -sword, a light 
sword worn as part of a man’s c-dress. 

Hence Cou'rtless a. without a c. ; without courtli- 
ness. Cou rtleL Cotrrtlike, cou'rt-like a. 
Courtling. 

fCourt, sb. z 1576. Some kind of cart -1703. 
Court (ko»jt), v. 1515. [f. Court rAi; 

cf. Courtesan.] fi. intr . To be or reside at 
court -1586. a. trans. To pay courteous atten- 
tion to 1590. 3. To pay amorous nttention to, 

woo (with a view to marriage). (Now homely; 
also poet.) 1580. absol. 1591. Also fig. and 
transf. 4. To entice into, to, from, out of, etc. 
1602. 5. To seek to win or attract, to affect 

(a thing) 1571. 

a. To Hatter kings, or c. the great Goldsm. 3, absol. 
See how they kLse and c. Tom. Shr. iv. ii. 37. fig. 
Their broad sheets c. the breere Motherwell. 5. 
Sylla never courted popularity Frouok. Hence 
Cou*rter, one who courts. 

|| Courtage (kwrtfij, k5»*jtodi0. x ®35- [F., f. 
(ult.) L. curare to take charge of.] Broker- 
age. So HCourtagie. 

Cou*rt-ba*ron- 1542. £a. AF .court baron t 
earlier court de baroun .] The assembly of the 
freehold tenants of a manor under the presi- 
dency of the lord or his steward. 

Court Christian ; see Christian a. 
fCou*rt-cupboarcL 159a. A movable cabinet 
used to display plate, etc. -x8ai. 
Court-customary ; ® Customary court. 
Court-dress. 1797. The dress worn by 
those who attend at Court, and on other state 
occasions. So tCourt-dreaser. 

Courteous (k5B Jtyos,ki>-Jtyas),s. ME. [a. 
OF. corteis , curteis (later courtois).] tu Having 
such manners as befit the court of a prince; 
graciously polite and respectful in dealing with 
others; kind and complaisant. b.Asatormula 
of address; orig. to superiors ~ Gracious (arch.) 
ME. Also transf. 


ce (man), a (p®»). ou (Wd). P (cut). | (Fr. ch,f). » (e«r). ei {I, eye). » (Fr. eau d* rie). i (**»). i (P*ych<). 9 (what). / (git). 
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A good man, sage, curtoia, and valyaunt Caxton. 
transf. This is call'd the retort c. A. V. L. v. Iv. 75. 
Hence Cou*rteoua-ly ad v. f -neaa. 

«tCou*rtepy. ME. [app. a. MDu. korte ptt ; 
cf. Pea -coat,] A short coat of coarse material 
-1483. 

A gay ye man . . He hadde vp-on a c.ofgrene Chaucer. 

fCourtesan, -zan, sb.i and a. ME. [a. F. 
court isan, ad. It. cortigiano a courtier.] sb. 
One attached to the court of a prince -1587. 
adj The court language (of Italy) -1601. 

Courtesan, -zan* (ko»\itix»n, kfl-Jt-). 
1549. [a. F. cour tisane, ad. It cortigiana 1 a 

strumpet orig. woman attached to the court. 
Now usually kO»J-.] A court-mistress; a prosti- 
tute. (Somewhat euphemistic.) 

Your whore is for euery rascal 1, but your Curtizan 
is for your Courtier 1607. 

Courtesy (k6»\itesi, k0n-), sb. ME. (a OF. 
cur-, cortesie (later courtoisie) — It. cortes ta, from 
cortese Courteous. Now usually k6-*J-, exc. in 
sense 4.] x. Courteous behaviour; graceful 
politeness or considerateness in intercourse with 
others; courteous disposition. 9. Of, by (f at) 
c. : by favour or indulgence 1587. 3, Law, A 

tenure by which a husband, after his wife’s 
death, holds certain kinds of property which 
she has inherited. More fully called Courtesy 

1 Curtesy) of England or of Scotland, X523. 4. 

with pi.) A courteous act or expression 1450. 
5. The customary expression of respect by ac- 
tion or gesture, esp. to a superior -1645. 6- “ 

Curtsy JA3.-1627. +7. = Curtsy 16.4.-1627. 

x. A Knyght ther was.. he loucd chiualrie, Trouthe 
and honour fredom and curteisie Chaucer. Courtebie 
grows in court; news in the citieG. Herbert, a. C. 
title; a title of no legal validity given by social 
custom ; e.g. the prefix of Honourable to the names 
of the children of Viscounts and Barons. 3. No man 
shall be tenant by the curtesie of Land, without his 
wife have possession in deed 1531. 4. That curt'sie 

with like kindnesse to repay Spenser. 5. The Ele- 
phant hath ioynts, but none for curtesie Shaks. 

Hence Cou*rtosy v. fto treat with c. j intr. to 
make a curtsy. 

Coil 'rehouse. 1483. I. A building in which 
courts of law are held. 9. A manorial dwelling 
{South of Eng ). 3. Cl.S. — County seat (see 

County *) 1856. 

Courtier ^ko<*'Jtiaj). ME. [app. £ (nit.) F. 
cortoyer to be at the court] x. One who fre- 
quents the court of a sovereign ; an attendant 
at court. Also transf. to. A wooer -1766. 

t Reynard the foxe is now asquyer and a courtyer 
Caxton. False is the cringing Courtier's plighted 
word Gay. a. Courtiers of beaunous freedoms Ant. 
4 * Cl. II. vi tf. Hence Courtierism, the practice 
or quality of a c. CouTtierJy a. Cou'rtierahip. 
tCotrrliery. the manners of a c., or Y courtiers as a 
body B. Jons 

Court leet. 1588. [See Leet.] A court of 
record held periodically in a hundred, lordship, 
or manor, before the lord or his steward, and 
attended by the residents of the district. 
(Practically superseded.) 

Courtly (k 5 »utli), a. 1450. [f. Court jA 1 ] 
ti. Of or pertaining to the Couit -1786. 9. 

Having the manners or breeding befitting the 
Court; polished, of a high-bred courtesy 1450. 
8. Of things : Elegant, refined 1535. 4. Given 

to flattery; subservient to the Court 1607. 

s. In C. company 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 27. a. The French 
are passing c. Ford. 3. You haue too C. a wit, for me 

A.V.L . 111. ii. 7a. 4, Truth sometimes escapes from 
the most c. pens H. Waliole. Hence Cou’rtlineas. 
So Cou'rtly adv. 

fCourt- mantle. ME. [f. OF. curt, cort , 
now court short + Mantle.] One who wears 
a short cloak. (Surname of Henry II.) -1677. 
Court martial, sb. PI. courts martial. 
1571. I orig. martial court ; see Martial.] 
A judicial court, consisting of military or naval 
officers, for the trial of military or naval offences, 
or the administration of martial law. 

Drumhead court-martial : a court-martial sum- 
moned round an upturned drum, for summary treat- 
ment of offenders during military operations. 

Hence Court- ma’rtfal v. colloq. to try by court 

"Cott-rtnoll. 1568. [f. Court + Noll.] A 
courtier, {contempt.) -1658. 
f Court Of guard. 1590. Apenrenlonof 
Corps de garde, q.v. -1810. 

Court-plaster. 177a. [So called from being 
used for the black patches formerly worn by 


ladies at Court.] Sticking-plaster made of silk 
coated with isinglass. 

Court roll. 1461. Law. The roll kept in con- 
nexion with a manorial court, a copy of which 
constitutes the tenant's title to his holding. 
Courtship (k6®ut,J]p). 1588. [f. Court 
sb. 1 +-SHIP. J ti*Courtliness of manners -1673; 
courtesy -17 ip. fa. The state befitting a 
court or courtier -1630. +3. Office or position 

at court -1659. +4. Court-craft; flattery, etc. 

-1734. t 6* The paying of court or courteous 

attentions -1729. 6. The paying of court to a 
woman with a view to marriage ; courting 1596. 
Also transf and fig. 7. fig. Endeavour to win 
over 1727. 

1. L.L.L. v. ii. 363. a. Rom. 4 Jut. in. iti. 34. 5. 
His C. to the common people Rich. II. 1. iv. S4 ; . 6. 
C., and such faire ostents of ioue Merck. V, iu viii. 44. 
Hence tCou*rtahipment w Courtship 4. Lovelace. 

CouTt-ya rd, cou*rtyard. 155a. An open 
area surrounded by walls or buildings witnln 
the precincts of a large house, castle, etc. 

II Couscous l ,COUSCOU8SOU (ku'&kus, -ktfSM). 
1600. [a. F. couscous, f. (ult.) Arab, kaskasa to 
pound. J An African dish made of flour granu- 
lated, and cooked by steaming over the vapour 
of broth or meat. 

|| Couscous 2 (ku’skus). 1839. [Fr. form of 
native word.] A marsupial quadruped, the 
Spotted Phalanger of the Moluccas {Cuscus 
macula (us). 

Cousin (ktrz’n), sb . ME. [a. F. :~L. con - 
sobrinus cousin by the mother's side. In ME. 
often repr. L. con sanguineus.] fx. A collateral 
relative more distant than a brother or sister; a 
relative -1748. ib. In legal language formerly 
= the next of kin, or the person to whom one 
is next of kin. (Here «* L. consanguineus.) 
-1642. 9. spec. The son or daughter of an uncle 

or aunt : = own, first, or full c., C.-GERMAN. 

t The strict modern sense.) ME. Alsoyf^. 3. 

Tsed as a term of address by a sovereign of 
another sovereign, or a nobleman of the same 
country (in royal writs, etc. , of earls and peers 
of higher rank) ; also familiarly, esp. in Corn- 
wall ME. +4. cant. A trull. So C. Betty. -1863. 

x. How now brother, where is my cosen your son 
Much Ado 1 ii. a. ft. Phr. first , second c., etc. : 
expressing the relationship of persons descended the 
same number of steps indistinct lines from a common 
ancestor; thus the children of first cousins are second 
cousins to each other ; and so on. 3. Our brother and 
c. the King of Scotts Edw. IV in Ellis. C. of Exeter 
a Urn. VI, iv. viii. 34. C Jacky from Redruth 1880. 

Phrases: To call cousins : to claim kinship {with). 
t To make a c. of \ ? to beguile. (See CozfN v.) 

Hence tCou*ftin v. rare, to call c., claim kinship 
with. fCou’ftinage, cousin hood. Coirsiness, a 
female c. Cou'ftinhood, cousins or kinsfolk collec- 
tively; the relation ofbeing a c. or cousins. Cou'Sinly 
a. and adv. Cou’ftlnred, cousinship. relationship. 
Scott. Cotrainry. a body of kinsfolk. Cou'Sin* 
ship, cousinhood; the action proper to a c. 

Cousin-german. PI. cousins-german, 
tcouftin-germanft, orig. - b ME. [a. F. cousin 
germain ; see German a .] ■» Cousin sb, 2. 
(Now legal or techn.) Also fig. 

f Cousin german {once) removed 1 — * first cousin 
once removed ’, i. e. first cousin's child or vice versA. 

|| Couasinet (ku'siuet, or as F. ktfsirtf), 1876. 
[F. dim. of coussin cushion. ] Archit. a. 'A stone 
placed upon the impost of a pier for receiving 
the first stone of an arch.' b. * The part of the 
Ionic capital between the abacus and quarter 
round, which serves to form the volute.’ Gwilt. 
IlCouteau (k«M. 1677. [F. OF .covie!; 
see next.] A large knife worn as a weapon. 
Couteau de chasse (F.) : a hunting-knife. 
fCouted. 1647. [a. OF. colei, c out el L. 
cu Helium knife. 1 * A short knife or dagger in 
use during the Middle Ages ' (Fan-holt) -1654. 
Couter, cooter (kiPUj). slang. 1846. [? f. 
Danubian-Gipsy cuta gold coin.] A sovereign. 
Couth (kwj>). Now Sc. [OE. cud , pa. pple. 
of the vb. cunnan Can.] +i. pa. pple. Known 
-1613. +9. adj. Known; well-known, familiar 

-1557. +3« Acquainted {with, of, or dative) 

-1450. 4. Kind, agreeable. Sc. ME, 5. Snug, 

cosy. Sc. 1749. Hence f Couth adv. clearly ; 
familiarly. Cou'thie a. Sc. (in senses 4, 5). 
Couth(e, obs. f. could, pa. t of Can v.* 
Coutil (kttti- 1 ). Also ooutelle, -illc. 1853. 


[a. F. coutil (kat*) quflt.] A close-woven sort 
of canvas, used in stay-making, etc. 
IlCouvade (katverd). 1865. [a. obs. F. ; £ 
couver to hatch.] Tylor's name for the • man- 
childbed ' attributed to some uncivilized races, 
and thecustoms according to which, on the birth 
of a child, the man is put to bed, and treated 
as if he were physically affected by the birth. 
fCouve, COVe, v. fa. F. couver L. cubare.'] 
To incubate, hatch. Holland, vars. fCou*veyv 
cov&e v. 

Couvre-feu; see Curfew. 

Cove (k**v), sbfi [Com. Tent s-OTeut. 
* kubon .] *f*i. In OE. : A small chamber, cell, 
etc. 9. A hollow in a rock; a cave, cavern, den 
(•S*. and n.) OE. 3. A recess in the steep flank 
of a mountain. In U.S. occas. -= gap, pass. 
1805. 4. A small bay, creek, or inlet 1590. 

Alsa transf. g. Archit A concave arch or 
vault; an arched moulding running along the 
projecting member of a structure; esp. the con- 
cave arch of a ceiling 1511. 

3. It was ac,a huge recess That keeps till June. 
December's snow Wokdsw. 4. We run our vessel 
into a liule c Dk Fok. Comb. C.-plane t a plane for 
cutting coved surfaces. 

Cove (k£nv), sb* slang (orig. Thieves' 
cant). 15 67. [?] A fellow, chap, customer ; 
occas. — lioss. 

There's a gentry c. here, Is the top of the shire 

B. Jons. 

Cove (kJov), v. 1631. [f. Covej&I] fi. 
intr. To shelter in a cove. 9. trail s. To arch 
or vault ; esp. to arch (a ceiling) at its junction 
with the wall 1756; to incline inwards (the sides 
of a fireplace) 1838. 

ft. The mosques are rounded into domes and coved 
roofs H. Swinburne. 

Cove, var. of Cottve v. ; obs. f. Covey. 
Covelline, covellite ( k*ve -lain, -ait). 1850. 
[f. Covelli , an Italian mineralogist] Min. A 
native indigo-blue sulphide of copper; often 
called blue or indigo copper, var. Cove'llinlte. 

Coven, covin (kxrvcn). Sc. 1500. [var. of 
covent Convent.] A gathering ; esp. of witches ; 
cf. Convent, 

-fCo'Venable, a. ME. [a. AF. and OF. co - 
venable , early var. of convenable. Now CON- 
venablk, q.v. ] x. Suitable -i 628 ; consistent 
M E. only. 2. Of persons : Seemly, comely. 
Cf. proper. -1523. 

x. Withouten c. cause 140a. Hence tCo*venable- 
neaa {rare). fCovena-blete, fitness; an oppor- 
tunity. tCo*venably adv. 
fCo-venance. 1475. [a. OF. covenance, now 
eonvenancc ; see Convenance.] Agreement, 
covenant, convention -1500. 

Covenant (k» vfn&nt), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
covenant, later convenant, sb. use of adj., orig. 
pr. pple. of convenir to agree.] 1. A mutual 
agreement between two or more persons to do 
or refrain fiom doing certain acts; sometimes, 
the undertaking of one of the parties. (Now 
mainly legal or theological.) fa. A vow. 
Chaucer, fg. Each of the terms of an agree- 
ment-1614. 4. Law. A formal agreement ; esp. 
in Eng. Law, a promise or contract under sAl 
ME.; a particular clause of such a contract 
161 1. +5. Thematter agreed upon, undertaken, 
or promised, as covenanted duty, wages, etc. 
-1596. t6. Security. M ilton. 7. Theol. Ap- 

plied to engagements entered into by and with 
the Divine Being, as revealed in the Scriptures, 
etc. ME.; hence occas. — Dispensation x8x8. 
8. Reel. Hist. The name given esp. to the Solemn 
league and C. entered into in 1643 by the Scottish 
Presbyterians for the defence and furtherance of 
their ecclesiastical polity. (See also Covenant- 
er 2.) 1638. Also attrib. 

z. They made couenaunt that they sholde ale him 
Caxton. 4. Leases, .declared void for non-fulfilment 
of covenants 1872. 7, And makes a C. never to 

destroy The Earth again by flood M ilt. P. L. xi. Boa, 
Books of the Old and the Hew C. : the O. and N. 
Testament, belonging to the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensations respectively. C. of Works, C. ofGracei 
the two relations subsisting between God and man, 
before and since the Fall. Baptism implieth a c. or 
league between God and man Hooker. 8. Church 

C. 1 the agreement subscribed by the members of a 
Congregational Church in order to constitute them* 
selves a distinct religious society. 

Hence Covena*ntal a. ot or pertaining to a e. 


« (Get. Ktfln). i (Fr. p*u). U (Ger. Mtfller), ii (Kr. d*ne> 9 (curl), e (e») (tlwre). / (*) (w*h). ( (Fr. tore). 6 (fir, fcm, rarth). 
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Covenant (kirv/nint), v. ME. [f. the sb.] 
x. intr. To enter into a covenant ; to contract. 
9. trans. To agree or subscribe to by covenant 
ME. 8* To stipulate 1477. 

x. They couenant^d' with him forthirtie pieces of 
sOuer Matt. xxvi. 15. a. Nothing is covenanted as 
to any remainder Grots. Hence Co'venantee*, 
the person to whom a promise by covenant is made. 
Co‘ven&nto<r, the party by whom the obligation 
expressed in the covenant is to be performed. 

Covenanted (k»*vfn&ntAd) , ppl. a. 1646. 
1. Secured by covenant, as c. grace, mercies 
(Theol.) 1651. a. Bound by a covenant 1646. 

8. Hist. Having subscribed the Covenant ; see 

Covenant sb. 8. 1660. 4. /. C. S. Applied to 

the regular members of the service who used 
to enter into a covenant with the East India 
Company, and do so now with the Secretary of 
State for India 1757. 

Covenanter (kirvJh&ntaj). 1638. [f. Co- 
venant v . +-ER *.] x. gen . One who enters 
Into a covenant 1643. a * Sc. Hist . A subscriber 
or adherent of the National Covenant signed 
98 Feb. 1638, or of the Solemn League and 
Covenant of 1643. (In Scotland pronounced 
Oovena'nter.) 

•fCovent. Early f. Convent, surviving in 
Covent Garden, etc. 

Co*ven-tree, covin-tree. Sc. 1823. [f. 
Coven. ] A large tree in front of old Scottish 
mansion-houses, where the laird met his guests 
or assembled his retainers. 

Coventry fkp*v£ntri, ke-v-). An ancient 
town in Warwickshire. 

Phr. To send (a person) toC . : to refuse to associate 
or have intercourse with him. [See Clarendon Hut. 
Meb. vi. | 83J 

Comb, t fC. Bella «=» Campanula medium \ also 
called C. Rapes t cf. Canterbury Bell. fC. blue, 
a kind of blue thread made at C. ( and used for em- 
broidery; also simply Coventry. 

Cover (kn-vai), v . 1 ME. [a. OF. ctevrir , 
covrir, later couvrir : — L. cooperire , f. co- «= 
com- intensive + operire to cover.] 

l. x. trans. To overlay, overspread with some- 
thing so as to hide or protect. s. To put a 
covering on ME. 3. To clothe ; to put on head- 
covering ; to wrap, wrap up, invest ME. Also 
Mg. and transf. 4. To serve as a covering to 
ME. ; to strew, occupy ME. 5. Of a stallion : 
To copulate with (the mare); rarely of other 
animals. Also absol . and casually 1535. fOf 
ft bird : To sit upon (eggs) -1711. 

a To & a saucepan Soybe, a roof 187a, a table 
Grafton, a surface with a design Jevons. Phr. + T o 

9 . his feet fa Hebraism): to ease himself. 3. For 

whan 1 was a cold thou couerdost me C axton. C. thy 
bead . .Nay prethee be couer'd A. Y. L. v. L 28. 4. 

FeMes . . coueryd with deed men Ld. Berners. 

II. 1. To shield, protect, shelter. Also 
ME. 9. To screen from view ; to conceal 1 
0. To c. {with a gun, etc.): to present a gun 
at (something) so as to have it directly in the 
line of fire 1687. 4. Mil. To stand in line with 
from a point of sight 1796. 5. Cricket. To take 
up such a position behind (another man) as to 
be able to stop the balls missed by him 184a 
s. To e. a march 1684, a retreat 1758. That the 
flag should c. the merchandise Alison. a There is 
nothing couered that shall not be reueiled Matt. x. 36. 
Frank laughed to c. his anxiety (««/.). 

m. x. To be extensive enough to include 
X793. 9. To extend over, be co-extensive with, 
occupy 1864. Also fig. 8* To pass over 
(ground); to get over (a given distance) x8x8. 
4. To be sufficient to defray (a charge), or to 
meet (a liability) ; to compensate (a loss or risk) ; 
to protect by insurance or the like 1828 ; absol. 
to provide cover ; to insure oneself x88a. 

a This [remark] covers the ground 1887. The loan 
was covered many times over (mod.). 4. A small 

Charge.. toe. the trouble and risk Jevons, Phr. To 
c. short sales , or shorts (Stock Exch.) : to buy in shares 
•old short (». e. without being held by the seller), in 
order to make delivery, or to guard against loss. To 
e. into the Treasury (U.S.)i to transfer the amount 
Into the Treasury. 

tCo*ver, v* ME. [aphetic f. acover to 
recover ; but influenced by OF. covrer, couvrer 
to get. acquire ; cf. F. re-couvrer , L. recu- 
fierare.] x. trans. To get, gain, attain -1477. 
A trans. To recover. (ME. only.) Also reft. 
8* intr. (for refi.) To recover ; to be relieved 
-1768. 

Cover (k rtw), xA* ME. [L Cover 0.1 ; 


41a 

cf. OF. covert.] x. That which covers : anything 
that is put or laid over, or that overlies or over- 
spreads an object, so as to hide, shelter, or en- 
close it ; spec, a lid, the boards of a book, an 
envelope, a wrapper, etc. 9. A shelter, a hid- 
ing-place ME ; Jig. a cloak, screen, disguise, 
pretence 1509. 3. Hunting. Woods, under- 

growth, ana bushes, that serve to shelter game, 
etc. ; = Covert 17x9. 4. Comm. Funds ade- 

quate to meet a liability or secure against loss 
1883. 5. [after F. convert.] The utensils laid 

for each person’s use at table; the plate, napkin, 
knife, fork, spoon, etc. 1619. 

I. [Her Waggon) Couer Rom. 4 7 nl. t. iv. 6a 
Bound up in Past- Board Covers Hearne. Direct to 
me., under c. to Alice Jane Austen, a. Wisedome.. 
was vnto them for a couer by day Wtsd. x. 17, Under 
c. of the woods 1794. 3, Ac. lhat is full of foxes P. 

Beck ford, 5* Covers were laid for four Thackeray. 

Comb . : c. -cloth, a cloth used as a covering 1 -glass, 
spec, a slip of glass used to cover a microscopical 
preparation ; -shooting^shooting in a c. f -side, the 
side of a fox-c., where the hunters congregate. 

(| Cover (ktf^vai), sb.* 1709. [repr. Welsh 
cyfairj] The ordinary measure of land in S. 
Wales, being Vs of an imperial acre. 
tCO'Verchief. ME. [a. F. couvre-chef\ see 
Cover v.'and Chief.] Earlier f. Kerchief, 
q.v. -1603. 

Covercle (kxrvaak’l), sb. ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. cooperculum. A ti. A cover, a lid -1488. 2. 

Nat. Hist. An Operculum [rare) 1682. 
Covered (kr-vajd), />//. «. 1463. [f. Cover 
sb. and v . 1 + -ed/] i. Having a cover, covering, 
or lid. fa. Hidden ; ambiguous -1581. 3. 

Covered with undergrowth. Now only in comb., 
as moss-c., etc. 1632. 4. Closed in overhead 1667. 
5. Having one’s hat on 1669. 6. Sheltered, 

protected, screened; spec, in Fort if. c.-way 
(formerly covert-way ; see Covert a.); sec 
quots. 1685. 

4. They walked about in the c. court Jowett. 6. 
The Covered way is a space of about 30 feet broad, 
extending round the counterscarp of the ditch, being 
covered by a parapet . .with a banquette A. Griffiths. 

Coverer (knvaiaj). ME. ff. Cover i/.l + 
-er l .} One who or that which covers. 

Covering (kr'Vdrig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. as 
prec. + -inq 1 .J 1. The action of the vb. Cover , 
q.v. 9. That which covers or serves to cover ; 
a cover ME. 

a. Thicke doudes are a c. to him that he seeth not 
Job xxii. 14. The geologist, .finds its solid c. com- 
posed of rocks 1854. Comb. c. -hoard *= Plank-rherr. 
So Co*verlng ppl. a. ( c letter , one sent with another 
ndindicatii 


document and indicating its contents). 

Coverlet (ktrvailet). ME. [app. repr. OF. 
+covre-lit (f. covrir to cover + lit bed). ) x. The 
uppermost covering of a bed ; a counterpane. 
9. transf. A covering of any kind 1551. Also fig. 

Bitwene hir shete and hir couerlyte of hir bede 
1440. var. Co'verlid. 

Co-ver-polrnt 1850. [f. Cover v. + Point 
j £.1 1. Cricket. A fielder who stands behind, 

and a little to the bowler’s side of, point ; also, 
his position in the field. 9. Lacrosse . A player 
who stands just in front of point. 

Co-vereed (koovo ist), a. 1706. [See Co- 
pref] Trig. In Conversed sine ; the versed sine 
of the complement of an angle (see Versed). 

Co-ver-B h a m e. 1629. Something used to 
conceal shame. b. The shrub Savin, used to 
procure abortion. 

Co-ver-Blut 1639. Something worn to cover 
sluttisbness, an apron or pinafore. 

Covert (k»*vajt), a. {jpet.pple .) ME. [a. 
OF. covert , later convert : — L. coopertum, pa. 
pple. of covrir : — L. cooperire .] x. lit. Covered, 
hidden ; sheltered. Now rare. a.Jig. Concealed, 
secret ; disguised ME. fa. Secretive ; sly -X673. 

b. Of words: Of hidden meaning. Now rare. 
ME. 4. Law. Said of a married woman: Under 
the cover, authority, or protection of her hus- 
band 1483. 

x. A c. nook Wordsw. C. way (Fortif.) s «=Covrred 
way. a. Ac. threat 1874, glance Dickens. 3. Under 

c. and indifferent words Bacon. Hence Co*vert*ly 
adv n -ness. 

Covert (kxrvait), sb. ME. [a. F, convert ; 
see precj i.gcn, A covering. 9. - Cover 
sb. 9. ME. 3, «■ Cover sb. 3. 1494. 4. 

Omith. in pi. Feathers that cover the bases of 
the wing and tail feathers of a bird 1774. 

*. What c. dare eclipse thy face G. Hsrbkkt. * 
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Holes and coverts Ray. 3. Like a Deere, .to the C. 
doth himselfe betake Daayton. Phr. fl/nder c. 
(Law) = Under Coverture. 

Co»vert-ba*ron, a. {sb.) 251a. [a. AF. 

converts baroun, orig. coverte de barun. ] adj. 
= Covert a. 4. sb. The condition of a feme 
covert. So tCovert-feme [joe.) Dkyden. 

Coverture (kawaitiuj). ME. [a. OF. co- 
verture (now couvertnre) : — L. type *coopertura ; 
see -ure.J x. Anything used to cover; cover- 
ing 145a fa, A coverlet -1697. 3. Shelter ; 

refuge. Also fig. X450. 4- Disguise, veil. 

Also fig. ME. fi. Law. The condition of a 

feme covert (see Covert a. 4) 1549. 

z. Couches, .with their rich covertures Rawumsom, 
The waggon's c. Mas. Browning. 4. The specious 
Mantle, and couerture of Religion 1695. 

Covet (kxrvet), v. ME. [a. OF. cuveitier , 
coveiter (mod. convoiter) : — L. type *cupiditare, 
f. enpiditatem.] x. trans. To desire; esp. to 
desire eagerly, long for. Also fig. fa. To de- 
sire with concupiscence -15 77. 3. To desire 
culpably ; to long for (what is another’s). (The 
ordinary sense.) ME. Also absol. t4- intr. 
To lust ; also with for, after -1611. 

x. Though thou gold coveyte M E. Couet earnestly 
the best gifts 1 Cor. xu. 31. 3. Thou fihalt not couet 
thy neighbours house Ex. xx. 17. Hence Co*vet- 
able a. greatly desirable. Co’veter. 

Covetfee. arch. ME. [a. OF. covcitise (later 
convoitise), repr. L. type *cupidititia for +cupi- 
ditia ; see Covet, Covetous.] i. Inordinate 
desire ; lust. fa. spec. Inordinate desire of 
wealth, or of what is another’s -1652. 
t Co* vetiveness. 1815. Phrenol. - Acqui- 
sitiveness -1827. 

Covetous (kxrvMos), a. ME. [a. OF. co - 
veitus, - os (later convoiteuxY: — L. +cupiditosns, 
f. cupiditas ; see -ous. ] 1. Eagerly desirous of, 
{for, to do, have , or be. 9. Culpably desirous of 
wealth or possessions ; esp. of what is another’s ; 
of actions, etc. : Proceeding from cupidity ME. 
Tf Occas. written for Covktisk. 

x. C. only of a virtuous praise Cowpek. a. Ryches 
encreaseth aunryce in a couetous man Caxton. Tho 
covetousa flatery, Which many a worthy king de- 
ceiveth Gower. Hence Co’vetoualy adv. 
Covetousness (kfrvetosnes). X486. [f. 

prec.] x. Inordinate desire (of) -1595* 
Culpable desire of that which is anotheris 1526. 

s. When Workeinen striue to do better then wel. 
They do confound their skill in couetousncsie. 

Covey (kvvi), sb 1 [ME., ad. OF. cov/e 

(mod. eouv/e) : — Rom. type *cubata, f. L. cu- 
bare to sit, hatch.] 1. A brood or hatch of 
partridges ; a family of partridges keeping to- 
gether during the first season. (Occas. also 
of grouse, etc.) 9. fig. and transf. A family, 
party, set 1590. 

x. Sinne is., like the Partridges, which five by 
Coneys 1614. a A c. of fiddlers Beauil & Ft., of 
nrw doctrines Sanderson. 

fCovey, r£.2 1593. [? f. Cove sb.*] A pantry. 
fCo-vey, v. ; see Couve. 
fCovid (ktrvid). Anglo- Ind. 1685. [ad. Pg. 
covado cubit.] A lineal measure formerly used 
in India : it varied from 36 to 14 inches -2802. 

Covin (kirvin), sb. ME. [a. OF. covin, 
couvtn, etc. j — late L. convenium; see Con- 
vene.] f x. A company -1513. a. A privy 
agreement between two or more to the prejudice 
of another ME. 8. Fraud, deceit ( arch .) ME. 
So fCovin v. to agree upon. Hence Co “vinous 
a. ; *ly adv. collusively. 

Coving (ktfu’viq), sb. 1703. [f. Cov* J^. 1 ] 
1. An arched or vaulted piece of building ; coved 
work. a. pi. The inclined sides of a fireplace 
1796. 

Cow (kon), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. cd-:— 
OTeut. *kbu-g, *kb- 9 , fem, ; cf. Skr. gdtls, Gr. 
&OV r, L. bos. OE. pi. cfe, cf gave regularly 
ME. ky, kye, and in S. Eng. kyn 9 later kyne, 
kino (cf. brethren , etc.). Cows hardly appears 
before 1600.] x. The female of the domestic or 
of any bovine animal OE. Aho transf '. 9. 

The female of some other large animals, e.g. 
elephant, whale, seal, etc., the male of whlchls 
called a bull 1725. 3. Mining. A kind of self- 

acting brake with two prongs used in ascending 
an inclined line of rails. (Also called Ml.) 1834. 
Also attrib. 

Comb. 1 a. c.-baby, a timorous psnon i-bird( US& 
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ft nmnto for species of Moloihrue, esp. M. ester at M. 
Pecoris (celled also cow blackbird. cow bunting) % so 
called because assoclftted with cattle | also, the Yellow* 
billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus american us ) ; blaket (dial.), 
dried cow-dung used for fuel; •calf, a female calf i 
-catcher ( U.S.\ an apparatus fixed in front of a 
locomotive engine, to remove straying cattle or ob- 
structions from the lines -gate, -gaitj pasture for a 
c.; -heart, a pseudo-etym. var. of CowAaoi so 
-hea rted ppl. a. i -heel, -heel, the foot of a c, or 
ox stewed into a jelly | the dish so made; -hocked 
PPL a,, having hocks that turn inwards like a cow's 
(said of hqrses and dogs); -house, a shed for cows ; 
-keeper, a keeper of cows, a dairyman i -keeping; 
•la dy, a Lady-Cow, Lady-bird i a fly used by anglers i 
•leech, a c.-doctor j hence -leeching: -lick, a tuft 
of hair which looks as if It had been licked by a c. ; 
•man, (a) a man who attends to cows; (A) a ranch- 
man in the western U«S.t -milker, a mechanical 
contrivance for milking cows ; -papa, a marine polyp, 
Alcyonarium digitatum\ -path, a path made or used 
by cows 3 -pen, a pen for cows ; hence Cowpen-blrd 
(US.) = cow-bird also as v . ; -pilot, a fish 4 foma- 
centrus saxatilis) of the West Indies, etc.; -puncher 
(U.S.), a c. -driver in the western States; -auakea 
( dial . ), Quaking-grass, Briza medial also, Common 
Spurry ; -run, a common on which cows pasture ; 
•shark, a shark of the family Hexanchid '* or Noti- 
dantdse ; -trooplal ** cow-bird j -woman. 

b. In names of plants, in some of which cow - means 
'eaten by ' or ‘fit for cows',or, like ‘horse-', indicates 
a coarse or wild species i c^berry, the shrub Vacci- 
nium V itis-Idxa, and its fruit, called also Red 
Whortle-bcrry, Red Huckleberry; -chervil = emu- 
parsley ; -cress, a name for Lepidium catnptttre\ 
-grass, a wild species of Trefoil, irifvlium medium j 
also, a cultivated form of Red Clover ; cow's lung- 
wort, Verbascum Tkapsus*. -parsley, an umbelli- 
ferous plant, Anthriscus (ChxrophyUum) sylvestris , 
also called Cow-weed, Wild CherviLor Cicely ; -pa*rs- 
nip, a coarse umbelliferous plant, Heracleum Sphere- 
dylium, wild in Britain; -pea, a name for rigna 
sinensis, grown for fodder in the southern U.S. ; c. 
plant, a climbing plant of Ceylon, Gymnema lacti- 
ferum , N.O. Asclepiadactm , yielding a milky iuice 
used for food; -thistle ( Herb.),Carduus lanceolatus 
or C. Palustrie i -tree, one of various trees yielding 
a milky juice ; esp. a South American tree, Brest mum 
Galactodendron , N.O. At tocarpaccx ; also the Cow- 
tree of Para, Mimusops el at a, N.O. SaPotticem ; of 
British Guiana, Tabemamontana u tills ; -weed, 
wild chervil : -wheat, a plant. Melampyrum arven re, 
N.O. Scrophulat tacese, which grows in corn-fields; 
also a name of oilier species of Melampyrum. 

Cow, kow (kau), jA .2 Sc. 1500. [?] A 

hobgoblin; a scarecrow; cf. Worricow. 

Cow (kuu), sb . 3 local. 1736. Phonetic var. 
of Cowl sb. 1 

Cow (kau), vA 1605. [? a. ON. kdga to 

force, tyrannize over; app. often assoc, w. Cow 
sb. 1 ] Irons. ‘To depress with fear* (J.); to 
dispirit, overawe, intimidate. 

Wq feel faint and heartless. . In plain words, we are 
cowed Burke. To be cowed into submission 1847. 

Cowage, cowhage (kan ed.^). Also cow- 
itch. 1640. [A perversion of Hindi kiwdhch, 
kawdhch, contr Aawdck.] The stinging hairs 
of the pod of a tropical plant, A id cun a pruriens, 
N.O. Ixguminosx; formerly used as an anthel- 
mintic ; also the plant, or its pods. 

Cowan (kJw&n). 1598. [?1 1 . 5 V. One who 
does the work of a mason, but has not been 
apprenticed to the trade, a. Hence, One un- 
initiated in the secrets of Freemasonry 1707. 
8* slang. A sneak, eavesdropper. 

Coward (kau-oid), sb. and a. ME. [a. OF. 
coart, L L. cauda, OF. coe tail; see -ARD The 
reference may be to ' turning tail’, or possibly 
to Coart, the name of the hare in the OF ver- 
sion of Reynard the Fox.] 

A. sb, z. One who displays ignoble fear in the 
face of pain, dangr**, or difficulty ; a pusillani- 
mous person, a. Applied to animals i486. 

1. Cowards dye many times before their deaths 
Sham. a. Don Juan . .ran a u throughout Field, 

B. adj. i. Destitute of courage; faint-hearted 

MB a. Of actions, etc.; ~ Cowardly a , a. 
1600. 3. Her Of a lion, etc. borne as a charge ; 

Having the tail drawn in between the legs 1500 
Also as quasi-a 

t. Net undertake the same for eowheard feare 
SraMsca F.Q, v. x. is. a. Hence with those c. terms; 
« fight, or fly Pora. 

Hence tCoward e. to make cowardly 1 to call, or 
show to be a c Cowardice v, to make a c. of 1 t to 
daunt. Coward-like at and adv. Cowardly 
esdv, t Co wardnees, cowardice. tCowardoum a, 
oowardly. fCoward»hlp,tCowardy, cowardice. 

Cow&rdloe (kun*aidis). ME. [a. OF. tem - j 
srdise, f. canard Coward sb.} The quality of 


a coward ; cowardliness ; want of courage to 
I face danger; pusillanimity. 

It ispo Cm to fly from the rage of persecutors 1703. 

Cowardly (kau*aidli), a. 1551. [C, Coward 
sb.} i. Having the character or spirit of a 
coward; wanting in courage; pusillanimous, 
a. Befitting a coward; proceeding from a spirit 
of cowardice 1601. 

a. Ate. distance . . secure thou bast stood Coleridge. 
lienee Cowardliness, cowardice. 

Cowwbane. 1776. [f. Cow sbA + BanejJ. 1 ] 
The Water Hemlock, Cicuta virosa, mentioned 
by Linnseus as fatal to cows. Spotted c. r an 
American species, C. macula t a . 

Cow ‘-boy, cowboy. 1795. 1. A boy who 
tends cows. a. US. Hist . Applied to some of 
the tory partisans of Westchester Co., New 
York, during the Revolutionary war, who were 
barbarous in the treatment of opponents 1775. 
3. In the western U.S. : A man employed to 
take care of grazing cattle on a ranch 1882. 

3. The rough-and-ready life of men who have cast 
in their lot among cow-boys 1887. 

Cower (kausx), v. ME. [perh.f. Norse; cf. 
Sw. kura to squat; also mod.Ger. kauem to 
cower.] x. intr. To stand or squat in a bent 
position ; to bend with the knees and back; to 
crouch, b. fa. pple . — Cowering [rare). 1855. 
9. trans. To lower, bend down (rare) 1700. 

1. They coure so over the coles, theyr eyes be blear'd 
with smooke 1575. a. My muse her wing maun c. 
Burns. Hence Coweringly esdv. 

Cow»-&sh. 1634. [Cow sb. 1 ] I. The sea- 
cow or manatee. 9. A grampus i860. 3. A 

fish, Ostracion quadricome, having two strong 
spines like horns over the eyes 1885. 
Cowhage, var. of Cowagk. 

Cow-herd. OE. [See Herd 8 .] One whose 
occupation is to tend cows at pasture. So 
Cow*herdess (rare), a female c. 

Cow-hi de, cow-hide, sb. 1640. 1. The 
hide of a cow, or leather made of it. a. U.S. 
A strong whip made of the raw or dressed hide 
of a cow 1839. 3. attrib . (kauhaid). Made of 

cow-hide 1840. Hence Cow-hide, cowhide v. 
to flog with a cow-hide. 

Cowish (kau-ij), sb. 1838. [prob. Amer. 
Indian.] A plant with an edible root found in 
Oregon. 

Cowish (kau-ij), a. 1570. [f. Cow sbA + 
- 1 SH .1 i. Like a cow. +9. Cowardly -1605. 
a. The C. terror of his spirit Lear iv. ii, 1a. 

Cow-itch ; see Cowagk. 

Cowl (kaul), sbA [OE. cugele, cubic and 
cule, cogn.^w. OHG. cucula , cugula , a. eccl.L* 
cuculla monk's cowl, from cl.L. cucullus hood.l 
z. A garment with a hood (1 vest is caputiata) 
worn by monks; occas., the hood alone, b. 
Sometimes « Monk 1653. Also transf. and fig. 
9. A cowl-shaped covering, usually turning with 
the wind, placed on the top of a chimney or 
ventilating shaft, to assist ventilation. Also, 
a wire cage at the top of the funnel of a loco- 
motive, etc. 181a. b. ■■ Scuttle sbA 3. c. 
(Also cowling.) A removable cover round the 
engine of on aeroplane 19x7. 

1, b. Bluff Harry, .turn'd the cowls adrift Tenny- 
son. Comb, c.-muacle, the cucullaris or trapezius 
muscle. Hence Cowl v. to make a monk of; to 
cover as with a c. Cowled ppi . a. wearing a c. ; 
( Bot .) cucullate. 

Cowl, COul (kaul), sb* [ME. *cuve!(e , co- 
veil*, app, a. OF. cuvele : — L» cupel la, dim. of 
cupa, F. cuve tub, cask. vat. But c£ also Ger. 
kiibel. 1 A tub or the like for water, etc. ; esp. 
one with two ears borne by two men on a cowl- 
staff (arch, or dial.). Comb, Cowl-staff, coul- 
staff, a stout stick used to cany a c., being 
thrust through the two handles of it; a stang. 
Cowle (kaul). Anglo- Ind. 1688. [a. Arab.] 
An engagement, lease, or grant in writing ; a 
safe-conduct or amnesty. 

Co-WOTk, v. 1613. intr. To work to- 
gether. Co*woTker, a 00 -operator. 

Cowperian (kwphTiin), a. 1738. [1 

William Cowper, the anatomist ( 1666-1709). ] 
Cowperian glands t a pair of glands situated 
beneath, and with ducts opening into, the ure- 
thra in male Mammalia. Also Camper* z glands. 
Cowpexitla, inflammation of Cowper'a glands. 
CowtfXMC. 1798- [Cow # 6 . 1 ] A vaocine 
disease which appears on the teats of cows in 


the form of vesicles (pecks). The communica- 
tion of this to the human subject by Vaccina- 
tion gives immunity (whole or partial) from 
small-pox. Occas. called kine-pox. (The pi 
pocks as the name of the disease is convention- 
ally spelt pox.) Hence fCow-pox v. to 
vaccinate. 

Cowries cowry (kuu»*ri). 1669. [a. Hindi 
and UrdCu] Any gastropod (or its shell) of the 
genus Cyprtea or family Cyprxidn ; esp. tne shell 
of Cyprxa monel a, found abundantly in the 
Indian Ocean, and used as money in parts of 
Africa and Southern Asia. Also attrib. 
Cowrie pine ; see Kauri. 

Cowslip (kau- si ip). [OE. cti-slyppe, i.e. 

‘ cow-slobber' or ‘cow-dung'.] 1. The common 
name of Primula verts , a well-known wild plant 
in pastures and grassy banks. Also called 
Patgle. 9. U.S. The Marsh Marigold 1856. 

Beyond into the fields, gathering of cowslipps Penn. 
American c. v Dodecatheon Meadia (N.O. Primu- 
lacem\ with umbels of large rose-purple or Whits 
flowers, found in woods in N. America. French or 
Mountain C. B the Auricula. (Primula Auricula). 
Virginian C. v Mertensia or Pulmonaria virginica. 

Cowslip’d, cowslipt (kau-slipt), a. 1794. 
[f. prec.] Covered with cowslips. 

Cox (kj?ks), sb. colloq . Abbrev.of Coxswain. 
Hence Cox v. to act as c. to (a boat) ; also inlu, 
Co'xleaa a. 

Cox, var. of Cokes Obs ., fool. 

II Coxa (kp-ksfi). PI. coxae 1706. [L.; - 
hip.] 1. Anat. The hip, or hip-joint; also the 
ischium, the coccyx. n. Zool. The joint by 
which the leg is articulated in insects, arachnida, 
and Crustacea 1836. Hence Co’xal a. 

Coxa’gra [Gr. aypa trap, after podagra ], 
Pathol, pain in the hip. CoxaTgla [Gr. 
-tihyia j, Coxa*lgy [F. coxalgu J, pain in the 
hip-joint; hip-disease. Coxa'lgic a. pertain- 
ing to or affected with coxalgia. Coxarthri'tie 
[Arthritis], gout in the hip; coxitis. 

Coxcomb (kfkskdum). 1573. [= Cocks- 
comb.] ti. A cap worn by a jester, like a 
cock's comb in shape and colour -1605. ta. 
(joc.) The head -1866. 8. A simpleton (obs.); 

now, a foolish, conceited, showy person; a fop 
1573. +4* Pot, See Cockscomb -1756. t$- 

? A kind of lace with an edging like a cock s 
comb -1760. Also attrib. 

1. What is ypur Crest, a Coxcombe Tam. SAr. n. 
1 . m 6. a. Twel. N. v. i. 193. x. Oth. v. ii. *34. 
Those shallow atheistical coxoomba Mackintosh. 
Hence Coxco'mbic, -al a. like a c. ; of or pertain- 
ing to a c. Coxcombica*lity, coxcombical quality 
or act. Coxcombically adv. like a c. tCox- 
CO*mbly a. like or characteristic of a C. Cox- 
co*mbry, ffoolishness t foppery, a piece of foppery 
(var. Coxco'mbity rare) 1 coxcombs collectively. 

|| Coxemdix. PI. coxe ndices. 1615. [L., L 
coxa.] The hip or hip-bone; also the ischium, 
the ilium. 

Coxitis (kpksai'tis). 1878. [L Coxa + 
-iTis. ] Pathol. Inflammation of tlie hip-joint. 

Coxocerite (kpksfrseroit). 1877. [f. L .coxa 
+ Gr. tcfpas + -ite.] Zool. * The basal segment 
of the antenna in Crustacea ' (Syd. Sac . Ltx.\. 
Hence Coxoceri’tic a. 

Coxo-fe-moral, a. 1831. [f. L. coxa + fe- 
mora lis pertaining to the thigh.] Anat. Per- 
taining to the coxa or ilium and the femur; 
ilio-femoral. 

Coxopodite (kpksf'pfttoit). 1870. [f. L. 
coxa -f- Gr. wo8-+-ite.] Zool. The basal joint 
which connects the limbs to the body in the 
Arthropods. Hence Coxopodi'tic a. 
Coxswain, oockswain(kp*kswtf m, kp-ka'n). 
Also coxon, coxen. 1463. [f Cock sb* ship's 
boat 4 Swain. The spelling coxswain (which 
should be coxwain) is now in ordinary use.] 
The helmsman of a boat; a petty officer having 
permanent charge of a ship's boat and its crew. 
Hence Co*xswainless a. without a a Co*x- 
Bwminship, skill in steering. 

Coy (koi), sb. Now duU. z6az. [a. Du. 
koai, iebye, in same sense WGer. cawia^ 
eauwia, a. L. cavta Cage.] i. A Decoy, a. 
A lobster-trap 1733. 8- — Coy-duck. Also Jig. 

1699. Comb. c.-duck — Decoy-duck ; also 
transf. 

Coy (koi), a. ME. [a. F. cat (fern, caite), 
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earlier quei : — I*. +quetus, f. quietus.) ti. 
Quiet, still -163a. a. Not demonstrative; shyly 
reserved or retiring ME. Of a place or thing : 
Inaccessible, secluded 1670. Also fig. ta. 
Distant, disdainful -1665. 

a Til but a kiui beg: why art thou c. Shaks. 
[Feining] c. lookes Spenscr F. Q. i. iL 87. The Nile's 
c. source 1767. Hence Coy'iah a. somewhat c. 
Coyly adv. tquietly ; In ac. manner s ^disdainfully. 
Coy (koi), v . ME. [f. Coy a t or? aphet. 
f. acoy Accoy.] ti. tram. To calm, appease 
-1530. fa. To stroke soothingly, caress -1674. 
ts- To coax, gain over by caresses -1634. 4. 

intr. To behave coyly ; to affect shyness or re- 
serve {arch.) 1583; tto disdain 1607. 5. fig. 

To withdraw Itself 1864. 

a. While 1 thv amiable cheekes doe c. Midi. JV. rv. 
l.a. 3. Phr. To c. with \ to coax. Pkfys. 4. What I 
you c. it, my nymph of the high-way Scott. If he. . 
coy'd To heare Cominius speake. lie keepe at home 
Cor. v. L 6. 

tCoyn, coyne. ME. [a. OF. cooin, in mod.F. 
coing L. cotoneum , var. of cydonium quince.] 
A quince -1575. I 

Coyn(e, obs. f. Coin, Quean, Quoin. 
Coyness (kornes). 1575. [-nesb.] The 
quality of being coy; an instance of this. 

I scorne men's coyness©, women's stoutnesse hate 
Stirling. 

Coynye, coignye (koi*n*i), sb. Also erron. 
coyn, coin. 1449. [a. Irish coinncmh (koin^v) 
billeting, one billeted.] Irish Hist. The billet- 
ing of military followers upon private persons; 
food and entertainment exacted, by the Irish 
chiefs, for their attendants; an impost levied 
for the same purpose. 

The damnable custom© . . of Coign c and Livory 
Fuller. Hence fCoynye, coi'gnye v. trans. to 
billet upon\ also to exact c. fromt reji. and intr. to 
quarter oneself upon. 

|| Coyote (ko,y<7u*t*, k*,yda*t). 1850. [ad. 
(tilt.) Mexican coyotlA Z.00I. The name, in 
Mexico and now in U.S., of the prairie- or 
barking-wolf (Canis la trans) of the Pacific slope 
of North America. 

Comb. C.-diggings, small shafts sunk by miners in 
California, compared to t.-holea. Hence Coyo*tO v. 
to mine in irregular openings. 

Coypu, coypou (korpw). 1793. [Native 
name.] A S. American aquatic rodent (Myo- 
potamus Coy pus), nearly as large as the beaver; 
called also C. Fat. 

Coystrel; see Coistrel, Custrell. 

Coz (ki?z). 1559. An abbrev. of COUSIN, 

used both to relatives and in the wider sense. 

Coze (kJuz), v. 1828. [npp. ad. F. causer.] 
To have a long familiar talk. Hence Coze sb. 
a cosy friendly chat. 

Cozea, obs. f. Cousin. 

Cozen (kirz’n), v. 1573. [Usually associated 
with Cousin sA; cf. F. cousiner. But ?] i. 
tram. To cheat, defraud by deceit. 9. Todupe. 
beguile, impose upon 1583. Also ahsol. 

1. He that trusts to a Greek in sure to be couzened 
Heylyn. a. By gar I am cozoned, I ha married oon 
Cartoon, a boy Merry IV. v. v. a 18. Hence Co'zen- 
age, the practice of cozening) deception) a decep. 
tion. C o’zener, a deceiver, cheat. 

Cozie, cozily, -ness. Cozy ; see Cosy, etc. 
fCo-zier. 153a. [ad. OF. cousere t f. coudre to 
sew.] A cobbler -1658. 

Cr. f abbrev. of Creditor , Credit. 

Craai, var. of Kraal. 

Crab (k rseb'l , j ^.1 [OE. crabba -■ ON. irabbi 
masc. Related to LG. hrabben to scratch, claw ; 
see Crab v. % and Crawl.] 1. Any decapod 
cmstaceous animal of the tribe Brachyura\ esp. 
the edible species found on or near the sea- 
coast. Also applied with qualifications to other 
Crustacea and Arachnida. 

The common edible crab of Europe is Cancer 
bagurusi the edible or blue crab of the United States 
is CaUinectes kastatux. Crabs can move in any 
direction, and frequently walk sideways or back- 
wards 1 ct Haml. ik iL 903. 

9. Astron. — Cancer 2. OE. 8. Short for 
Crab-louse 1840. 4. A machine (orig. with 

daws) for hoisting or hauling heavy weights, 
a. A kind of small capstan, b. A portable 
machine for raising weights, etc., consisting of 
a frame with a horizontal barrel on which a 
chain or rope is wound by means of handles 
and gearing ; used in connexion with pulleys, 
a gin, eta ; a portable winch. S627. 5. pL slang. 

«e (nun), a (pan). 
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The lowest throw at hazard, two aces 1768. 8. 
Rowing. To catch a c.\ to get the oar jammed 
under water (as if the rower had caught a crab, 
which was holding the oar down). Also, im- 
prop., the action of missing the water with the 
stroke, etc. 1785. Also attrib. 

Comb . : c.-catcher, any of several species of herons 
which feed on small crabs 1 -claw, a claw for grap- 
pling or fastening ; -eater, occas. name for the Liule 
Bittern, A rdttta mi nut a ; a scombroid fish^ ElaceUe 
Canada ; f-face, an ugly ill-tempered looking facet 
so -faced, -favoured; -lobater, the porcelain-c. ; 
-louse, a parasitical insect. Pktkirus inguxnaiis , 
which infests parts of the body; -pot, a trap of 
wickerwork for taking crabs; crab'a-eye, -eyes, 
(uku. pi.) a round concretion found in the stomach of 
the crayfish, etc., consisting mainly of carbonate of 
lime 1 used formerly as an absorbent and antacid; 
(pt.) the scarlet seeds of Abrux precatorinxi also the 
plant ; -spider, the name of several species of spiders. 
Crab (krseb) , sb.* M E. [ ? Cf. Sc. scrab, serabbe, 
app. from Norse.] 1. Nameof the wild apple, 
especially connoting its sour, harsh quality; 
applied also to cultivated varieties. 9. The 
wild apple-tree of northern Europe, the original 
of the common apple ME. 3. A crabstick 1740. 
4. Applied to persons [orig. as fig. of 1 ; later, 
with reference to Crabbed, or ? to Crab sb. 1 ) 
1580. Also attrib. 

x. She's as like this, as a Crab He’s like an Apple 
Lear 1. v. 15. 4. That sowre c. 1605. That a of a 

priest Lyttom. 

Comb. : C.-apple: see senses 1 and a ; -stick, a stick 
made of the wood of thecrab-tree; also fig . ; -stock, 
a young crab-tree used as a stock to graft upon ; also 
fig - 1 -tree, the wild apple-tree ; also attrib. 

Crab (krseb), sb . 3 1769. Corruption of 

Cakap, native nameof a S. Amer. tree, Campa 
guianensis. used in comb. : as c.-nut, the nut 
or seed of this tree; -oil {carap oil), the oil ob- 
tained from C.-nuts, used for lighting and as an 
anthelmintic; so -tree, -wood. 

+Crab (krxb), vfi ME. [f. Crabbed a. or 
its source.] I. trans . To go counter to, to 
cross; to irritate, anger. Sc. -1605. a. trans. 
To sour 1662. 

Crab (kraeb), v . 2 1573. [ « Du. krabben to 
claw, f. as Crab jJ. 1 ] 1. Falconry. Of hawks : 

To scratch, claw, or fight with each other 
(tram, and intr.). 9. trans. To criticize ad- 
versely, peck at, pull to pieces (colloq.) 1812. 
a. Men who want to ‘c- the new rifle' 189a, 

Crab, v. 3 1619. [Nonce-uscs; see Crab 

sb . 1 and *.] ti. To cudgel. 9. Naut. Of a 
ship : To arift sideways to leeward 1867. 3. 

U.S . colloq. (fig.) To back out; = Crawfish v. 
4. Dyeing. To subject to the operation of Cu a b- 
bino (vbl. sb. 2 ) 1892. 5. See Crabbing vbL sb . 1 

Crabbed (kra; bed), a. ME. [orig. f. CRAB 
sb . 1 + -ed; cf. Dogged. Referred primarily to 
the crooked gait of the crab ; in later use, to the 
fruit. Cf Ger. krabbe.) 1. Of persons : orig. 
Cross-grained, perverse ; later : Cross-tempered, 
churlish 1535. Also trans/. of things, ta. Pro- 
ceeding from or expressing a harsh or sour dis- 
position -1641. t3- Unpalatable, bitter -1622. 
t4- Of trees, sticks, etc. : Crooked ; gnarled ; 
cross-grained -1675. 5- Perversely intricate; 

hard to make sense of ; difficult to decipher 
1612. 6. Of the nature of the crab-tree or its 

fruit; Also fig. 1565. 

s. For women are c, jmt comes |xm of kinde X440. 
A can ere d c. carle Spenser, trans/. How charming 
is divine Philosophy ! Not harsh and c. Milt. Camus 
477. a. A a face 1641. 5. In c. Scholastfck style 

Baxter. A c. hand tfkxx o. IVinf. T. 1. iu 102. 

Hence Cra*bbedly adv. Cr&'bbedneas, c. 
quality; asperity or sourness of temper) rugged or 
perverse intricacy. 

Crabber (krarbaj). 1848. [f. Crab sb.T] 
One who fishes for crabs, or the boat he uses. 
Crabbery (krse’bgri). 1845. If. as prec. + 
-fry.] A place abounding in crabs. 
Crabbing, vbl. sbA 1657. [t Crab sbfi, 2 
+ -INO *, implying verb to crab. J x. Crab-fish- 
ing. Also attrib. a. Gathering crab-apples ; 
cf. nutting, etc. 1877. 

Crabbing, vbl. sb .2 1874. Dyeing. The 
operation of passing a woollen fabric in a state 
of tension through boiling water, and at once 
wrapping it on a roller, where it is subjected to 
great pressure. The object is to prevent un- 
equal contraction, and to give the cloth a cer- 
tain finish. 


CRACK 

tCra-bblah, a. 1483. [£, Ckab ti . 1 + -ish.) 
Cross, crabbed -1606. 

Crabby (krsrbi), aA 1583. [f. as prec. + 
-Y 1 .] i. Crab-like. a. Abounding in crabs 162a. 

Crabby (krsrbi), a.2 1550. [f. Crabj£.* + 
-y ». ) ti. - Crabbed 4, 5. -1599. 9. - 

Crabbed x, 6. 1776. 

fCra-ber. rare. [a. F. erabier (rat on crabier), 
f. crate Crab jd. 1 ] The water-rat Walton. 
fCra-b-fiah. ME. * Crab ^.1 x. -1753. 
Cra’b-graas. 1597. [f. Crab £rhe 
Glasswort, Salicomia herbacea. ? Obs. 9. The 
Knot-grass. 3. In U.S. A species of grass, 
Panicum sanguinale , and allied species 1881. 
Cra b-harrow. 1796. [f. Crab sb.i) A 
harrow with bent teeth for tearing uptheground ; 
its latest form is the drag-harrow. Hence 
Crab-harrow v. 

|| Crabler. [F. ; f. era be.) «= Crab-catcher 
(see Crab sb*). Watrrton. 

Crablte (krae*bait). rare. 1847. [a. F.] A 
fossil crab. 

Crablet (krarbl^t). 1841. [f. Crabt 3J + 
-let.] A small or young crab. So Cr&'bllng. 

Cra b-sidle, v. U. Crab 4 Sidle v.] 
To shuffle sideways like a crab. Southey. 
tCrabut- 1626. [?] A kind of fire-arm, used 
in 17th c. -1659. 

Crab yaws* 1740. [f. Crab sbA + Yaws.] 
In the West Indies, a kind of vaws attacking 
the soles of the feet, forming ulcers with very 
hard edges. 

Crack (krsek), sb. ME. [Goes with Crack 
v. m , originally echoic.] 

I. Of sound. 1. A sudden sharp and loud 
noise; e.g. the c. of a rifle, a whip, of thunder, 
etc.; a sharp, sounding blow (colloq.) 1838. 9. 
The time occupied by a crack or shot ; an instant 
I 7 2 5- 8- Loud talk, brag ; occas., exaggeration, 

I lie (arch.') 1450. 4. Brisk talk; pi. news (.SV. 

and n. dial.) 1725. 

| 1. What will the Line stretch out to th* crack e (i. g. 

the thunder-peal) of Dooms Mach. iv. i. 117. A c. on 
the head Dickens, 3. That’s a damned confounded 
— c. Coldsm. 

IL Breaking, etc. 1. Thievtf slang. House- 
breaking 1812. 9. A break in which the parts 

do or do not remain in contact; a fissure; a 
partial fracture 1530. 3. A flaw, deficiency, 

unsoundness 1570. 4. The breaking of the 

voice 1611. 

3. I cannot Beleevo this C to be In my dread 
Mistresse JVint. T. L iL 32a. 4. Cymb. iv. ii. 2361. 

HI. Transf. ti- A lively lad ; a rogue. [ ? short 
for crack-hemp .] -1673. ta. A braggart, liar 
-1681. 3. One full of conversation. Sc. 1827. 

t4. I ? from II. 3.] A prostitute -1785. tg. A 
cracK-brain -1711. 0. That which is ' cracked 

up'; anything of superior excellence; see 
Crack a. 163 7. 7. -=• Cracksman X749. 8. 
slang. Dry wood 1851. 

1. Whin hr© was a C., not thus high 9 Hen. iV 9 
111. ii. 34. 5. Ihe Parliament, .look upon me, for- 

sooth, as a C. and a Projector Addison, var. Crake 
(in sense 1. 3). 

Crack (kreek), v. [Com. Tent. : OE. cracian. 
Cf. also F. craquerT) orig. To make A sharp 
dry sound in breaking. 

I. x. intr. To make a sharp or explosive noise 
OE. s. trans . To cause (anything, e. g. a whip) 
to make a sharp noise 1647. 8* To slap, smack, 
box. Now dial. 1470. 4. trans. To utter 

briskly or with iclat, as In e. et joke ME. 5. 
intr. To talk big, brag. Now dial. 1460. 0. 

intr. To chat, talk of the news (Sc. and n. dial.) 
1450. 7. C. up : to eulogise (colloq.) 1844. 

x. Moist wood that crocket h in the fire Fvlke. 5. 
Thou art always cracking and boaating Addison. 

XL Referring mainly to the breaking, i. trans. 
To break (a skull, a nut, eta) with a sudden 
sharp report ME. tb. (from fig. use of phr. to 
c. a nut) To puzzle out, discuss -1768. a. 
tramf . To get at the contents of [a bottle, eta ); 
to empty, ‘ discuss * 15 . . . 3. Thieves' * slang 

To break open 1725. t4« To snap or split 

asunder. Also trans. -1745. 6 * fig* To come 

to pieces, break down 1658. 6. intr. To break 
without complete separation of parts ME. 7. 
trans. To break (anything) so that the parts 
remain in contact but do not cohere; to break 
into fissures 1605. 8. To break the dearness 

of (the voice) ; to render hoarse. Also intr. x6oa 
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f '.Jig. To render of unsound mind 1614. xo. 
To damage (credit, etc.) so that it is no longer 
sound 1567. 

1. b. Logic you cannot c without a tutor Wbslby. 
a. Phr. Toe. a crib : to break open a house. 4. tram. 
Blow windes, and c. your cheeks Shaks. 6. Heat 
causes these soils to c. 1855. 7. Glosses that are once 
crackt, are soon broken 1605. 8. Timon iv. iii. 153. 

HI. To move with a stroke or jerk ; to 4 whip ’ 
out or on (coiloq.) 1541 ; intr. to * pelt ’ along 
(coiloq.) 1541. 

Crack (krsck), a. coiloq, 1793. [Crack sb. 
III. 6, used attrib.] Pre eminent, first-class, as 
c. regiments. 

Crack (kraek),<j*A/. , int. 1 767. [The vb. stem 
so used.] x . adv, with a cracking sound, a. 
int . 1698. 

s. G went his whip Southey. a. G 1 nil is gone 
Amory. 

Crack- in comb. : 

a. with crack - as the vb. stem governing ai£ object, 
as tc.-halter r t-hemp, a gallows-bird ; -jaw fit 
to crack the jaws; t-rope - crack-halter ; -tryat, 
one who breaks tryst. D. with crack - for cracked 
as c.-braln(ed, a crazy fellow, crazy; -headed — 
crack-brained ; -skull = crack-brain \ -winded =* 
Broken-windeo. 

Cracked (kraekt), fpl. a. 1503. [f. Crack v. 
+ -ED. ] x. Broken by a sharp blow 156a. a. 
Full 01 cracks 1570. 3. Fractured; partially 

broken so as to be no longer sound 1503. 4. 

Jig. Damaged, having flaws; fbankrupt 1527. 
5. Somewhat deranged, crazy. (Now coiloq .) 
1611. 6. Of the voice: Broken 1739. 

z. Bloodic Noses, and crack'd Crownes Shaks. 

Cracker (k 1 aekaj). 1509. [f. C racks. + 
-ER '. ) i,gcn. One wlioor that which cracks; esp. 
a boaster; a liar. a. coiloq. A lie 1625. 3. U.S. 
A name for the ‘poor whites' in southern States 
p short for whip-cracker] 1767. 4. A local 

name for the Pin-tail Duck, and the Corn-crake 
1678. 5. A firework which explodes with a suc- 

cession of sharp reports 1590 ; also, a bon-bon , 
containing a fulminant, which explodes when 
pulled at both ends 1841. 6. A thin hard biscuit. 
(Chiefly in U.S.) 1739. 

Crackle (krae-k’lj, sb, 1591. [f. thevb.] 1. 
The act of crackling 1833. ta. A child’s rattle 
1591. 3. A kind of china ware showing what 

appear to be minute cracks all over its sur- 
face. So C.-glass, glass of a similar character. 

1. The c. of the blaring faggots 1855. 3. A skin 

like yellow c.-ware 1881. 

Crackle (krae k’l), v, 1500. [dim. and freq. 
of Crack v.] 1. intr. To emit a rapid succes- 

sion of slight cracks ; to crepitate 1560. a. 
Inins. To crush with slight but rapidly con- 
tinuous crackling 161 x. t3« intr. To crack and 
break off in small pieces 1735. 
z. liuj'e logs blazed and crackled 1872. 

Crackled (krae 1659. [f. prcc.] 

Marked with cracks upon the surface, b. Of 
roast pork : Having the skin crisp and hard. 

Crackling (krarklin'l* vbl. sb. 1599. [f. as 
prec. + -ing 1 .] 1. The action of the verb 

Crackle; crepitation. Also Jig. a. The crisp 
skin or rind of roast pork 1709. 3* The residue 
of tallow-melting, used for feeding dogs. (Usu. 
pi.) xfiai. 4. = Crackle sb. <j. 1876. 

z. The c. of (homes vnder a pot Eccl. vii. 6. a. The 
crisp, well- watched, not over- roosted, c., as it is well 
called Lamb. var. Cra*cklin (in sense 4). 

Cra-ckmans. 1610. [See C rack 111 . 8 .] 
Thieves slang. A hedge. 

Cracknel (krje’kntn). ME. [app. for F. 
era quel in. ] x. A light crisp biscuit, of a curved 
or hollowed shape. a. pi. Small pieces of fat 
pork dried crisp. $. *= Crackle sb. 3. 

Cracksman (krsc ksmabn'l. slang. 181a. [f. 
Crack sb. II. 1.] A housebreaker. 

Cra-ck-willow. 1670. [f. Crack v.] A 
apedes of willow with brittle branches, Salix 
fragilis. 

Cracky (krse-ki), a. 1735. [f. Crack + -y.] 
x. Having cracks; prone to crack. a. Crazy 
1854. 3. Full of conversation. Sc. x8ox. 

|| Cracovienne (kr&Wavi,e*n). 1844. [F.fem. 
adj. * Cracorian.j A light and lively Polish 
dance. 

-cracy, formerly also -cratie, -cra&Ie, a. F. 
-era tic (-krai/), ad. med. L. -era/ia, a. Gr. -a par l a 
power, rule, f. * phros strength. The o which 
usually precedes the suffix, as in aristocracy. 
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etc., nas come to be viewed as part of it, whence 
the form - ocracy , which has been added to many 
English words; as in Cottonocracy, etc. 
Cradle (krfi’d’l). [OE. cradol : of unkn. 
deriv. ] x. A little bed or cot for an infant : 
properly, one mounted on rockers ; often a 
swing-cot Also Jig. a. ■■ Infancy, or the first 
stage of existence 1555. 3 .Jig. The place in 

which anything is nurtured in its earlier stage 
1590. 4. That which serves as a place of re- 
pose ( poet .) 1590. 5. Naut. A standing bed- 
stead for a wounded seaman 1803. 6. Any 

framework of bars, cords, rods, eta united by 
lateral ties ; a grating, or hurdle-like structure 
MEL 7. Husb. A light frame of wood attached 
to a scythe, having a row of long curved teeth 
parallel to the blade, to lay the corn more 
evenly in the swathe 1573. 8. Surg. A protect- 

ing framework of different kinds for an injured 
limb, etc. 1704. 9. Naut . The framework on 

which a ship rests during construction, etc. 
Also, that in which a vessel lies in a way or slip, 
or in a canal-lift; and the like 1627. xo. An 
appliance in which a person or thing is swung 
or carried 1839. x 1. Building. The ribbing for 
vaulting ceilings, etc. intended to be covered 
with plaster 1874. I9, Engraving. A chisel- 

like tool with a serrated edge, which is rocked 
to and fro over the metal plate, to produce a 
mezzotint ground 1788. 13. Gold mining. A 

tiough on rockers in which auriferous earth or 
sand is shaken in water, in order to separate 
the gold 1849. *4- Sec Cat’s Cradle. 

z. Wakynge a nyghtea. .to rocke be cradol Langl. 
a. In the Latine wee haue been exercised almost from 
our verie c. A.V. Trans l. Pref 3. Wessex the c, of 
the royal house Freeman. 

Comb.\ c. -holding, land held in Borough-English; 
-hole {U. S.) % a depression in a road 1 also a spot 
from which the fro*t is melting ; -roof, a roof, in shape 
like a half-cylinder, divided into panels by wooden 
rib* ; -scythe, a scythe fitted with a c. (sense 7). 

Cradle (kr^’d’l), v . ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To lay in, or as in, a cradle; to rock to 
sleep ; to hold as a cradle 1872. ta. intr. 
(for refl.) To lie as in a cradle. Shaks. 3. To 
nurture or rear in infancy 1613. 4. Husb. To 

mow (corn, etc.) with a cradle-scythe. Also 
absd. 1750. 5. To support in or on a cradle; 

to raise a vessel to a higher level by a cradle 
I 775* To support the buck of (a picture, 

etc.) by ribs and transverse slips 1880. 7. To 

wash (auriferous gravel) in a miner’s cradle. 
Also absol. and Jig. 185a. 8. Coopering. To cut 

a cask in two lengthwise 1874. 

z. Convey’d to earth and cradled in a tombDRYDEN. 
a. Huskes Wherein the Acome cradled Temp. 1. ii. 
464. 3. A commonwealth.. cradled in war Burke. 

Cradling (kr£i*dliij\ vbl. sb. 1818. IT. prec. 
+ -ing *. ] x. The action of Cradle v . [lit. and 
Jig.), a. A framework of wood or iron, esp. in 
Arc Ait. 1823. 

Craft (kraft), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. cm// 
masc. ; ?conn. w. Icel. kmfr adj. ‘strong*. 
The transference to 4 skill, art, occupation r is 
English only. ] ti. Strength, power, force-1526. 

а. Intellectual power; skill; art; ability in plan- 

ning or constructing, ingenuity, dexterity [arch.) 
OE.; ispec. occult art, magic -X483. ts. A 
device, artifice, or expedient -1533. 4* In a 

bad sense : Skill or art applied to deceive or 
overreach; guile, fraud, cunning. (The chief 
mod. sense.) ME. t$. The learning of the 
schools ; a branch of learning, a science -1530. 

б. A calling requiring special skill and know- 

ledge; esp. a manual art, a Handicraft OE.; 
spec, the occupation of a hunter or sportsman 
i486. Also Jig. 7. The members of a trade or 
handicraft collectively ; & trade's union, guild, 
or company ME. 8. collect, (constr. as pi.) 
Vessels or boats 1671. 9. collect. Implements 

used in catching or killing fish ; now esp. in 
whaling 1688. 

a. The lyf so short, the c. to long to lerae Chaucer. 
4. That Crooked Wisdome, which is called C. Houses. 
i The ser>en crafts : the 'seven arts * of the medieval 
Universities : see Art. 6 . And because bee was of 
the same c., he abode with them Acts xviii. x. The 
crafts of the shoemaker, tinman, plumber, ana potter 
Johnson. Phr. The e. of the woods - Woodcraft. 
Gentle c . : see Gentle. 8. There is good lying for 
small c. 1699b Hence tCraft v. intr. to usecrafty 
devices; to make a job of it Cor. iv, vi. sift, Craft- 
iest a. without c. 
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Craftsman (kro-ftsmfen). ME. [Orig.two 
words. ] 1. A roan who practises a handicraft; 
an artisan. Also transf. and Jig. a. One who 
cultivates one of the Fine Arts 1876. Hence 
Cr&'ftamanahip. So Cra'ftswoman (rare). 
vars. tCra-ftiman, fCraftman. 

Craftsm aster (kraftsmasUj). arch. 1513. 
[Orig. craftn master.] 1. One who is master 
of his craft ; usu . transf. an adept, ta. A master 
of craft or cunning -1734. 

Crafty (krerfti), a. [Com. Tent.: OE. 
cm f tig ; deriv. of cm ft Craft ; see -Y. ] Having 
or characterized by Craft, ti. Strong, mighty 
(rare) -ME. a. Skilful, dexterous, clever, in- 
genious OE. 8. (The current use) : Cunning, 
artful; of actions, etc. : Showing craft ME. 

Thee. Poesie of excellent virgyll Barclay. 3 1 
was c^ and toke you with pile Tindalb a Cor. xii. 16. 
Hence Cra*fUly a. skilfully ; artfully. Cra*ftineaa. 
Crag (kraeg), sbA ME. [Cf. Ir. and Gael. 
creag , Man x creg, Welsh craig rock. ] x . A steep 
rugged rock. a. A detached or projecting rough 
piece of rock ME. 8. Geol. A name for deposits 
of shelly sand belonging to the Pliocene and 
Miocene strata 1735. 

1. Bleak Craggs, and naked Hills Cotton, a. Covered, 
like the steeps of Helvellin, with a continued pave- 
ment of craggs 1786. 

Crag (kraeg), sb . 2 ME. [Chiefly north. ; 
prob. from EG.] 1. The neck. (Chiefly Sc . j 
ta. A neck of mutton or veal. (Cf. Scrag.) 
-1767. 

1. Like wailefull widdowes hangea their crags 
Spenser. 

Cragged (kne*g6d ), aA ME. [LCrag^.i 
+ -ED. J Formed into, beset with, 01 abounding 
in crags; fig. rugged, rough. 

Mountains . . with snowy peaks and e. sides W, 
Irving. Hence Cra'ggedn ess. 

Cra*gged 9 a? Also Sc. craiged. 1607. [L 
Crag sdA\ Chiefly in combs.: Having a . » 
neck, -necked ; as in narrovo-c. 

Craggy (kr»*gi\ a. 1447. [f. Cragj£.i + 
-Y.j Abounding in crags; of the nature of a 
crag, steep and nigged. Also transf. and fig. 
fig. Byron 4 liked something c. to break his mind 
upon 4 Emerson. 

Cragsman (kne'gsm&n). Also Sc. Craigs-. 
1816. [For crag's man , f. Crag 1 .] One ac- 
customed to, or skilled in, climbing crags. 
Craie, Craier, obs. ff. Crave, Craybr. 
Craig, Sc. and north, f. Crag and 2 . 
Craik, Crail, var. of Crake, Creel. 
Crake (krfik), sb. ME. [app. a. ON. krdka 
t crow , krdkr m. raven. Echoic; cf. Croak.] 
x. A crow or raven (n. dial.). a. Any bird of 
the family Rallidx, esp. the Corn-crake 1455. 

3. The cry of the corn-crake 1876. 

Comb.x C.-berry (north.), the Crowberry; -needle* 
the Shepherd’s Needle or Venus’s Comb. 

Crake (kr?ik), vA ME. [prob. echoic,] 
intr. To utter a harsh grating cry; fto grate 
harshly, creak -1657. 

Crake, v.* Now dial. [var. of Crack v.] 
To boast, brag. 

Cra ker. dial. 1698. [f. Crake c.i] — 
Crake sb . 9 

Craker, obs. f. Cracker, esp a boaster. 
Crakow (krarkau). Now Hist. ME. [f. 
Crakow, Krakau, or Cracovie , in Poland.] A 
boot or shoe with a very long pointed toe, worn 
in the 14th century. 

Cram (krsem),v. [OE. crammian (i—*kram- 
mSjan), deriv. of crimman, cram(m t crummen 
to Insert. The primary meaning was * to press, 
squeeze ’ ; cf. Cramp. ] x. trans. T o fill (a space, 
etc.) with more than it properly holds, by com- 
pression; to fill quite full or overfull, pack. 
Const, with, a. To feed with excess of food 
poultry, etc., to fatten them); to stuff 
E.; intr. (for refl.) to stuff oneself 1609. Also 
fig. 8* To thrust, force, stuff, crowd (anything) 
into a space, etc. which it overfills ME. Also Jig 

4. slang. To stuff with lies, etc. 1794. 5. colloa. 
To prepare (a person), or get up fa subject), 
hastily for an occasion, by stuffing the memory 
with tacts 1895. Also absol. or intr. 6. slang. 
To urge on forcibly (a horse) 1830. 

«. A room crammed with fine ladles Pews. & intr. 
Such a bevy of beldames.. cramming like so many 
Cormorants 1634. JS& Cram's with prayse Wlni. T. 


tt (Ger. Kiln). Z(Fr. p m). U (Ger. Miller), ii (Fr. d«ne). 6 (carl), e <e») (thm). / (#) (ufo). /(Ft.fcoc). S (to, inn, Mtth). 
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i. iL 91. 3. fig. You c. these words into mine eares, 

against The stomacke of my sense Temp. 11. i. 106. 

Cram (krsem), sb. 1614. [f. prec. vb.] X. 
Any food used to fatten (dial.), a. A dense 
crowd, crush, squeeze (colloq.) 1858. 3. slang. 

A lie 184a. 4. The action of cramming infor- 

mation for an occasion (see Cram v. 5); the 
information itself 1853. 5. Weaving. 'A warp 

having more than two threads passing through 
each dent or split of the reed ' (Webster). 
fCrambe (krarmbi). 1565* [a- L., a* Gr. 
npdpfirj a kind of cabbage. J Cabbage : only 
fig., and usually in reference to crambe repctita 
cabbage served up again (Juvenal vn. 154) 
-1713. Hence, (Distasteful) repetition -17 57. 

C ramble (krsembT), v. Now dial. 1570. 
[?Cf. Scramble.] ti. mtr, To creep and 
twist about : said of roots, etc. -1597. a. To 
crawl, hobble 1617. 

Crambo (krae-mba). 2606. [? var. of 

Crambe. J 1 . A game in which one player gives 
a word to which each of the others has to find 
a rime x66o. 9. transf Rime, riming (con- 

temptuous) 1697. ta* “ Crambe, repetition 
-170?. 

x. t rora thence to the Hague again playing at C in 
the waggon Purrs. a. His similies in order set. And 
ev'ry c. he cou’d get Swift. 

Dumb c. : a game in which one set of players have 
to jguess a word agreed upon by the other set, after 
being told what word it rimes with, by acting in dumb 
show one word after another till they tind it, (Occas. 
«- dumb show.) 

Crammer (Icrse-mw'). 1655. [£ Cram v . + 
-er.] i. One who or that which crams poultry, 
etc. a. colloq. One who crams pupils for an 
examination, etc. ; rarely, a student who crams 
a subject 1813. 3. slang. A lie 1862. 

Cramoisy, cramesy (krarmoizi, -ezi). 
arch . MU [a. early It cremcsl and OF. cra- 
tncisi, later cramoisi, a. (ult.) Arab, qirmazi of 
or belonging to the qirmin, Kermes or Al- 
kermes ; see Crimson,] adj. Crimson 1480 
sb Crimson cloth ME. 

adj. A blustering figure . . In . . cramoisy velvet 
Car 1, vlb. 

Cramp (krsemp), j^. 1 [ME. cra{ii)mpe, a. 
OF. cram pc, a OLG +krampe ; cf. OHG. 
ckrampf adj. compressed, bent in.] An In- 
voluntary, violent, and painful contraction of 
the muscles, usually the result of a slight strain, 
a sudden chill, etc. (Usually spoken ofas cramp, 
colloq. the cramp ; a cramp is a particular case 
or form of cramp.) 

lie racke thee with old Crampes Temp, l it 369. 
Comb.: c.-bark [U.S.), the bark of the American 
Cranberry Tree, having anti -spasmodic properties; 
also the tree ; -bone, the patella of a sheep, believed 
to be a charm against c. t -fish, the electric ray or 
torpedo, called also c.-ray, and numb-fish ; -ring, a 
ting held to be efficacious against c., falling sickness, 
and the like; esp, one of those formerly hallowed by 
the kings of England on Good Friday for this pur- 
pose. Hence Cra'mper (rare), a kind of fisn; a 
preventative of c. t Cm*mpy a, liable to, or suffering 
from, c. ; inducing c. 1 of the nature of c. 

Cramp (krsemp), sb.* 1503. [app. f. Du. 
or LG. Orig. the same word as Cramp sb. 1 , 
but now differentiated.] x. ■* Cramp-iron i. 
Now dial 9 . - CRAMP-IRON 2. 1594. 3. A 

portable tool or press with a movable part which 
can be screwed up so as to hold things together. 
Cf. Clamp sb 1 1669. 4. Shoemaking. 1 A piece 
of wood having a curve corresponding to that 
of the instep, on which the upper leather of a 
boot is stretched to give it the requisite shape’ 
(Webster) 5. ‘ A pillar of rock or mineral left 
for support * (Raymond). 6. fig . That which 
constrains and confines; a cramping restraint 
1719. ^ 7. A cramped condition 1864. 

A Crippling his pleasures with the c. of fear Cowm. 
Attempts to .fasten down the progressive powers of 
the human mind by the cramps of Hallajc 

Cramp (krsemp), a. 1674 [p«h. f. Cramp 
sb. or v. But the word is old in Teut.] 1. 
Difficult to make out; crabbed; cramped, 9. 
Strait, narrow; cramping 1785. 

*. Your Lawyers .. G, Law Terms 1708. Hence 
Cra’mpness, c. or cramped state or quality. 
Cramp (krsemp), v. 1555. [f- Cramp sb. 1 
and *.] 

L Conn. w. Cramp sb. 1 ti. trams. To cause 
to be seized with cramp -1700. 9. To affect 

with the painful contractionof the muscles which 
characterises cramp. Usu. in pass. 16391. 
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x. 1*11 c. your joints xfiio. a We stood till we were 
cramp’d to death, not daring to move 1778. 

II . Conn, mainly w. Cramp sb.* tx. To 
compress with irons in punishment, etc Opp. 
to to rack . -1639. Also fig. and transf. 9. To 
confine narrowly, fetter. Also fig. 1625. 

a fig. The want of money cramps every effort 
JCFlUCftSON. 

III. Conn. w. Cramp sb.* alone, 1. To fasten 
or secure with a cramp or cramps; esp . in 
Building. Also fig . 1654. 9. Shoemaking . To 
form on a boot-cramp i86j.. 

x. fig. The..fabrick of universal justice, is well 
cramped and bolted together in all its parts Burks. 
Hence Cra'mpednesa. 

Crampet (kraempet). 1489. [app. {.Cramp 
sb. 2 '] 1 . The chape of the scabbard of a sword ; 

occas. used in Her. as a charge. 9. ■» Cramp- 
iron 2. f? error.) 1766. 3. Sc. * Crampon 3; 

esp . one formerly used by curlers 1638. 
Cramp-iron. 1565. [£, Cramp r#.*] +1. 
A piece of iron bent in the form of a hook ; a 
grappling-iron -1774. 9. A small metal bar 

with the ends bent so as to hold together two 
pieces of masonry, timber, etc. 1598. 
tCra*mpish,v. ME. only. [f. crampiss- stem 
of OF, crampir, f. crampe CRAMP sb ! ] intr. 
To become cramped; tram, to cramp. 
Crampon (krae-mp;m),j#. Alsocrampoon 
(krsempaPn). 1490. [a F crampon , deriv. of 
* cramp, f. LG ; cf, CRAMP*#. 1 , * ] I. —CRAMP- 
IRON i, 2. ta. * The border of metal which 
keeps a stone in a ring ’ (Halliwell). 3. A small 
plate of iron set with spikes which is fastened 
to the foot for walking over ice or climbing 
1789. 4. Dot. Adventitious roots which serve 

as fulcra or supports, as in the ivy 1870. So 
tCramopon 1/. to fix with crampons. j|Cram- 
po’nnee a. Her. Said of a cross having a bend 
shaped thus, [, at the end of each limb. 

Cran 1 (kran). Sc. 1797. [? ; cf. Gael, cretnn 
lot. ] A measure of fresh herrings ; now fixed 
at 37 1 / a gallons (about 750 fish). 

Cran 2 . Sc. 1796. [- the word Crane.] 
ti. Applied to the Crane and the Heron, 
in the South of Scotland, the Swift 1840. 3. An 

iron instrument, laid across the fire, to support 
a pot or kettle. 

3. To coup the cram : fig. to have an upset ; see 
Coup v. % (So Jamieson ; but perhaps belonging to 
Cran *.) 

Cranage (krA-nids). 1481. [f. Crane + 
AGE.] The use of a craae to hoist goods ; 
dues paid for such use, 

Cranberry (krsenbSrl). Also craneberry. 
1672. [app. from some LG. source; cf. G. 
kranichbeere, kranbeere , LG. krbnberc , krane- 
bere, etc. (all meaning craneberry).] The fruit 
of a dwarf shrub, Vaccinium Oxycoccos , growing 
in turfy bogs : a small, roundish, dark red, very 
acid berry Also the similar but larger fruit of 
V, macrocarpon ( Large or A merican Cranberry ) . 
Also the name of the shrubs themselves. 

Bush C., High C., or C. Tree, Viburnum Oxy- 
coccos Purah (N.O. Caprifoli actm\ 

Crance (krona). 1846. [Cf. Du. krans 
wreath.] Naut. * A kind of iron cap on the 
outer end of the bowsprit, through which the 
jib-boom traverses' (A. Young) Also, any 
boom-iron 

Cranch, var. of Craunch. 

Crane (krAn), sb. 1 [OE. cran, repr. MG. 
kran, MLG. krdn, kr6n.\ x. A large gralla- 
torial bird of the family Gruidte, characterized 
by very long legs, neck, and bill. The name 
belongs to the common European crane, Grus 
cinerea, of an ashen-gray colour, formerly abun- 
dant In Great Britain, but now extinct. About 
1 5 closely allied species are found in other lands. 
Also, lordly, a name for herons and storks ; 
also for the Shag. 1678. b. Astron The con- 
stellation Grus 1868. 9. A machine for raising 
and lowering heavy weights; in its usual form 
it consists of a vertical post capable of rotation 
on its axis, a projecting arm or jib over which 
asses the chain or rope from which the weight 
§ suspended, and a barrel round which the 
chain or rope is wound. [So F. gnte, G. kran , 
etc. ] ME. 3. A machine for weighing goods, 
constructed on the principle of the crane de- 
scribed under 2. b. An upright revolving axle 
with a horizontal arpa fixed by a fireplace, for 
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suspending a kettle, etc. c. Naut. (pi.) Pro- 
jecting pieces of iron or timber on board a ship, 
to support a boat or spar. 4. A bent tube for 
drawing liquor out of a bottle; a siphon. [So 
G. kran.] 1634. 5. An overhanging tube for 

supplying water to the tender of a locomotive; 
a water-crane. 6. attrib. or as adj. tCrane- 
coloured. ashen-gray; crane-like; pertaining to 
a c. or the cranes 15x7. 

Comb . ; a. in sense x, as C.-fly, a two-winged fly of 
the genus Tipulu j a daddy-ions -legs « -colour, ashy 
gray t also attrib. \ hence, -coloured a; -necked 
a, having a long neck like a crane's; -vulture, the 
Secretary-bird. 


worked. 

Crane (krAn), sb.* arch. 1541. [a. F. erdne, 
ad. med. L. cranium,] The skull; —CRANIUM. 

Crqpe (krAn), v. 1570. [f. Crane j#. 1 ] 
1. tram . To hoist or lower with, or as with, a 
crane. 9. To stretch (the neck) like a crane 
1799. 3. intr. To lean or bend forward with 

the neck stretched out 1849. 4. Hunting. To 

pull up at an obstacle and look over before 
leaping; hence fig, to hesitate at a danger, 
dimetuty etc. (colloq.) 1803. 

x. Being safely craned up to the top of the crag 
Scott. 3. Those who sat above craned forward 1887. 
4. A very fat pony, who would have craned if he had 
attempted to leap over a straw 1844. 

Craner (krA naj). 1869. [*• Crane sbA 

and v. +-ER >. ] x. An official in charge of a 
crane or public weighing machine 1871. 9. One 
who cranes at a dangerous leap, etc 

Crane's-bill, cranesbill (krA*nzbil). 1548. 
ff. Crane j#. 1 ] x. Bot, Any (esp. the native 
British) species of Geranium ; so called from 
the long slender beak of the fruit 9. Surg. A 
kind of forceps with long jaws 1668. 
fCra-net. 1548. [Corrupted from OF. cri- 
gnete, crinete, dim. of crigne, f. enn, L. crinis .] 
A piece of armour covering a horse's neck or 
mane; a crinifcie -x6xi. 

Crang (kran). i8ar. [A var. of krang, 
Kreng, a. Du. j The carcass of a whale after 
the blubber has been removed. 

Cranial (krA'uial), a. 1800. [i. med.L. 
cranium (a. Gr npavlov).] Pertaining to the 
cranium. 

|| Crania’ta, cranio-ta, sb. pi. 1878. [f. L. 
cranium and Gr. upaviov. Ihe latter form is 
Haeckel’s.] Zool. A primary division of the 
Vektebrata (q. v.) f including those which 
possess a brain and skull. 

Cranio- (krA-nid), bef. a vowel crani-, 
comb. f. Gr. upaviov CRANIUM. 

a. In combs., as c.-fa'dal a., belonging to the 
cranium and the face; •spinal a ,, belonging to 
the cranium and the spine; also -tabes (-tA’Dft) 
[ L, tabes wasting away], ‘ a form of rickets In 
which the skull bones are softened ’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), b. In derivs., as Cranle*ctomy [Gr. 
iKTopij], excision of a strip of bone from the 
cranium to allow the brain to develop. Cranio- 
cede | see CELS sb. ], ' the protrusion of a pan 
of the encephalon from the cranial cavity ’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Craniodawxx [Gr. uKhapa break- 
ing], the breaking up of the foetal head iu 
craniotomy ; Cranioclast [Gr. -nXderrrjt], as 
instrument for doing this. Cranio'gnomy [Gr. 
7 viipuf], • the science of the form and charac- 
teristics of the skull' (Syd. Soc. Lex.); henoe 
Craudognomic a. So Cranio'gnosy [Gr. 
yvutan]. Cra*niogra ph [Gr. •ypajfot], an in- 
strument for taking drawings of the skull; 
Cranio'grapbsrt Cranio*graphy» description 
of skulls. Craniometsr [Gr. pkrpov], an in- 
strument for taking measurements of skulls ; 
hence Craniome'tric, «1 a.; Cra niome*trt- 
caily adv . ; Cranio metriatt Craniometry. 
Cranio*pathy [Gr. -sdtffaoy L wdBor ), * disease 
of the craidum ’ (Syd. Sec. fox.). Crantophoro 
[Gr. ipopat bearing], Toptnard’s instrument far 
measuring the dimensions of the skulL Crm*- 
nioplaisty [Gr. -vKaorla, {. irka<rr6t moulded ), 
an operation for supplying deficiencies in the 
cranial structures. Graaio'acopy [Gr. anoxia, 

-cnowot that views], examination of the sise 
and configuration of the skull; 


(man). C (pass), an (bad), v (cat). { (Fr. chrf). 9 (ever), ai (/, eye), t (Fr. earn da vie), i (sst). ^(Psyche). 9 (what), q (gd). 
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Phrenology ; hence Cramloaco*plc, *al a . ; 
Cr&nio'scopiat. Cranio'tomy [Gr. -rofjua, f. 
rofiot cutting], in obstetric surgery, an opera- 
tion in which the head of the foetus is cut open 
and broken down when it presents an obstacle 
to delivery. 

Craniold (kr?-m,old),a. 1849. [See -on®.] 
Zool. Allied to thegenusCVvzWa of Brachiopods. 
Craniology (kr^ni^-lSd^i). 1806. [f. Cra- 
nio- + Gr. -Ao-yio.] tx. — Phrenology -1843. 
a. The study of the size, shape, and character 
o i the skulls of various races, as a part of 
anthropology 1851. So Cra niolo*gical a. of or 
pertain ing to c. Cranio'logist, one versed in c, 

Craniota ; see Ckaniata. 

I! Cranium (kr*»*ni£m). PI. crania (kr* -nil.). 
I 543- l m «d. L. , a. Gr. upavtar.] 1. Anat ., etc. 
strictly, The bones which enclose the brain, the 
brain case; more widely, the bones of tho-whole 
head ; the skulL 9. Used joc. tor f head * 1647. 

Crank (krseqk), sbj (OE. crane in crane - I 
staff, ME. crank[e. The primary notion is that 
of something bent or crooked. Ger, and Du. 
krank 4 sick is a fig. development.] z. A por- 
tion of an axis bent at right angles, used to 
communicate motion, or to change reciprocal 
into rotary motion, or the converse. a. An 
elbow-shaped device in bell-hanging, whereby 
the rectilineal motion communicated to a bell- 
wire is changed in its direction, usually at right 
angles 1759. 3- An elbow-shaped support or 

bracket 1769* 4. A revolving disc, to which a 

regulated pressure can be Applied, which crimi- 
nals sentenced to hard labour are required to 
turn a certain number of times each day 1847. 

Comb . : c.-axle, (a.) the driving axlo of an engine 
or machine! (A) a carriage-axle with the ends bent 
twice at a right angle; -hook, the rod which connects 
the treadle and the c. iu a foot-lathe t -pin, the pin 
by which the connecting-rod is attached to the c. { 
•shaft, the shaft driven by a c. ; -wheel, a wheel 
which acts as a c. ; csj. one having near its circum- 
ference a pin to wbicfi the end of a connecting-rod is 
attached as to a c.-pin ; a diac-c. 

Crank (krsetjk), sb 2 1569. [Prob. same 

word as prec., with sense ‘crooking, crook*.] 
ti. A crook, bend, winding; a crooked path, 
course, or channel -1630* Also t fig- fa. A 

tortuous hole or crevice; a cranny -1612. Also 
Jig, 3. A twist or fanciful turn of speech ; a 
conceit 1594- 4- An eccentric notion or action ; 

a crotchet, whim 1848. 5. U.S. colloq A per- 

son with a mental twist; an eccentric; csp, a 
monomaniac. [Prob. f. Cranky, q. v.] 1881 
0. dial, A slight ailment 1847. 

1. The turnings and cranks of the Labyrinth North. 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles Milt. 4. 

ubject to sudden cranks Caxlvlk. 

t Crank, sb.* Thieves slang. 1567. [app. a. 
Du. or G. krank sick ] (In full, counterfeit e.) 
A rogue who feigned sickness in older to move 
compassion and gut money -*1622. 

Crank (krserjk), a* ME. [?] +!• Rank, 
lusty, vigorous -1659. 9. Lively, brisk; merry; 
aggressively high-spirited, * cocky \ Now dial. 
and in U.S. 1499. 

a How came they to grow so c. and confident 
South. Hence Cra*nkly eutu 

Crank (knenk), a.* 1696. [? for Du. and 
Fns. krengd (of a ship) laid over on its side, j 
Naut, Liable to lean over or capsize : said of a 
ship when she is built too deep or narrow, or 
has too little ballast to carry full sail. Also Jig. 

That c. little boat with its top-heavy sails Black. 
Hence Cra'nkness. Crank-aided «. (in same 
sensed 

Crank (knenk), a.3 1799. [Senses conn. w. 
Crank sb . 1 and 11 and Cranky a. 1 1. Crooked; 
augularly bent. Sc. 1895. a. Crabbed, difficult 
to pronounce, understand, or do. Now Sc. 
17a 9. 8’ - Cranky i (dial.) 1800. 4. Of 
machinery: Shaky; out of order; Cranky 1831. 

a Hard, tough, c., guttural, harsh, stiff names Swirr. 
Hence Cra*nfcoue a. (Sc.\ irritable, fretful. 

Crank (krseqk), ip. 1 1599. [£. Crank zM, *.] 
f 1. intr. To twist and turn about, sigzag- 1891. 
ta. trans. To crinkle i66z. 8* trams, a. To 

make crank-ahaped* b. To furnish with a crank. 
4. To fasten with a crank 1879. g. To draw up 
by means of a crank, operate by a crank 1883. 

s. See, how this Rinat comes me cranking in, And 
cuts me from the best of all my Land.. a monstrous 
Cantle out 1 Hen. IY, in. L 98. 


Crank, vA 1897. [App. echoic ; ct. Clank 
v and n. dial Cronk to croak.] To make a 
Jarring or grating sound 

Cranked (krseqkt), ppi. a. r86a. [f. Crank 
rA 1 ] Formed into or furnished with a crank. 

Crankle (kne-qk’l), v. 1594. [Freq. of 
Crank v . 1 Cf. Crinkle.] i. tntr. To run 
sigsag 1508. fa. trams. To zigzag; to crinkle 
(a surface) -1708- 

x. The river crankles round an alder grove Sir H. 
Taylor. Hence Cra*nkio sb. a bend, twist i an 
angular prominence. 

Cranky (krae*i)ki), aA 1787. [Senses conn, 
w. Crank sb.* and *, Crank aA and 8 . ] z. 
Sickly (dial.). 9. Naut. ■* Crank a . 9 8. Out 
of gear; crazy 1869. 4. Cross-tempered, 

awkward i8ai, 5. Crotchety; peculiar 1850. 
6. Crooked; full of crannies 1836. Hence 
Craakily adv . Cr&'nklness. 

Cranky, 0. 2 dial. 1811. [f. Crank aA + 
-yJ ■= Crank a . 1 

tCranneL 1533. [app. f. F. cran; cf. OF. 
creme/.] A cranny, crevice, chink -1640. 

Crannied ( k ne*nid),<z. 1440. [f. Cranny + 
-ed 8 .] x. Having crannies or chinks. 9. 
Formed like a cranny. Shaks. 

t. As a Raine doth drench The e. Earth 1639. 
fCrannock. ME. - CuRN0CK,q.v.-r8is 

Crannog (krae*n^g). Also (erron.) cran- 
noge. 1851. [a. Irish erannog, Gael, crannag , 
dcriv. of crann tree, beam, etc.] An ancient 
lake-dwelling in Scotland or Ireland. 

Cranny (krarni), sbA 1440. [app. related 
to K. eran a notch, etc.; but ?J A small narrow 
opening or hole; a chink, crevice, crack, fissure. 
Also fig. 1 

Cranny, sb . 2 1662. p] Glass Manuf. An 
iron rod used in forming the necks of glass 
bottles. 

Cra-nny, v. 1440. [f. Cranny j^. 1 ] +i. 
intr. To open in crannies or chinks -1607. 

To penetrate into crannies (rare) 1816. 

Cranreuck (kra-nrax)- 168a. [£. Gael. 
crann tree + reodJuuih freezing.] Hoar-frost 
fCrantS. 159a. [a. Ger. kransj] A garland, 
chaplet, wreath -1706. 

+Cra*ny. 1595. = Cranium -1730. 

Crap (krsep), Now dial. ME. [ — Du. 
krappe, conn. w. krappen to pluck off, cut off. 
Cf. also OF. erappe siftings.] tz« The husk 
of grain *1483. 9. A name of Buckwheat ; 

also, locally, of Darnel, Rye-grass, Charlock, 
etc. ME. 8* Residues, as of fat (Usu. in pi.) 
1490. 4. Dregs of ale 1879. 5. Money (slang 

or dial.) 1700 0. A Scrap 1550. 

tCrap, sb.* 1791. [a. Da. krap .] Madder 
-1812. 

Crap, sbA Thieves # cant. 1819. [a. Du. 

krap cramp.] The gallows. Hence Crap v. 
trans . to hang. 

-f Crapaud. 1440. [a. F. 5 see Dies, Uttrd, 
etc.] x. A toad -1634. ( ln full c. -stone.) 

A Toad-stone. Cf Shaks. As You Like It 
11. i. 13. -i$8o. 

Grapaudine (krapadPn). 1558. [F., f as 
prec.J + !.?■= Toadstone. ta. Farriery. 
An ulcer on the coronet of a horse -1823. 3. 

A socket in which the pivot of a swing-door 
turns; whence e.-door , one which turns on 
pivots at top and bottom 1876. 

Crape (krr«p\ sb. 1633. [Formod.F. tripe, 
in 16th c. erespe , sb. use of ertspe adj. CRISP. 
See also Cr8pe.] z. A thin transparent gauze- 
like fabric, plain woven, of highly twisted raw 
silk, with a crisped surface. Now chiefly of 
black silk (or imitation silk), and used for ladies' | 
mourning dresses, etc. b. In the x8th c., 4 a 
sort of thin worsted stuff, of which the dress of 
the clergy is sometimes made ’ (Bailey); hence, 
oocas. « the clergy, a clergyman 1699. a. A 
band of crape worn round a hat, etc. ; a mask 
of crape X763. Also at t rib. \ 

1. b. A Saint in c, is twice a Saint in lawn Pom. 
a A white hat with a c. round it Thackeray. 

Comb, t c.-myrtle, a Chinese shrub, Lmgerwtrmmim 
indica, with bright rose-coloured crumpled petals, 
cultivated in England, and in Southern XJJS. Canton 
or China C. m crept de Chime (see Cairn). \ 

t Crape, v.l 1786. [a. Y.crP&ert—L. cri spare; 
see Crisp a.) To make (the hair) wavy and 
curly; to crimp, to frizzle -1899. 


Crape (krjip), v * 18*5. [f. Craps sb.] To 
cover, clothe, or drape with crape. Also transf. 
Cra*pe-fish. 1856. [Cf. Norse trappy com- 
pressed.] Cod-fish salted and pressed. 
Crappie (krae-pi). U.S. 1861. A species of 
sunfish, Pomoxys annularis, found in the 
Mississippi. 

Cra ppit-head. St. 1815. [Cf. Dn. krappen 
to cram?] The head of a haddock stuffed with 
the roe, oatmeal, suet, and spices (Jamieson). 
Craps (krseps). U.S. 1843. [ad. F. crabs f 
t crams, ad. Eng. crabs (see Crab i*. 1 5) ] A 
gambling game with two dice. 

!! Cra'ptila. 1797. [L. crapula inebriation, ad. 
Gr. Kpeuvbki] drunken headache.] Sickness 
following upon excess in drinking or eating. 
Crapulence (krsrpiwlSns). 1797. [{.Cra- 
pulent ; see -ENCE.J i. — CRAPULA. 9 . 
Gross intemperance; debauchery X825. var. 
tCra-pulency (in sense a). 

Crapulent (krse*piwlent) y a. 1656. [ad. L. 
crapuleutus , f. crapula ; see above.] z. Of or 
pertaining to crapulences a. Given to gross 
intemperance 1888. 

Crapulous (krae*pi4bs), a. 1536. [ad. L. 
crapulosus ; cf. F. crapuleux. ] z. Intemperate, 
debauched, a. Suffering from crapulence ; re- 
sulting from intemperance X755. Hence Cra"- 
pulouanen. 

Crapy (kr#*pi\ a. 1853. [f Crape sb. Y + 
-Y *.] 1. Crape-like Z853, 9. Of crape ; clothed 

in crape X855. 

Crare, obs. var. of Crayer. 

Crash (krsej), v. late ME. [Echoic.] L 
trans . To dash to pieces, smash (now rare) ; to 
cause to come or go with a crash. 9. intr. To 
break or fall to pieces with noise 1535 ; to move 
or go with crashing X694. +3- trans. To strike 
(the teeth) together with noise: to gnash -1646. 
4. To make the noise that a hard body does 
when smashed, or a noise as of many hard 
bodies dashing and breaking together X563. 5. 
intr. Of an aeroplane, etc.: To come down 
violently out of control; also in corrcsp. trans. 
sense Z915. Hence gen. 

1. Crashing the branches as he went Dickens. 3. 
He sh&kt his head and crasht his teeth for ire Fairfax. 
4. O’erhead the rolling thunders c. Skkat. 

Crash (krsej), sbA 1549. [f. prec.vb.1 L 
A loud and sudden sound, as of a hard body 
or bodies broken by violent percussion; also 
transf, 1580. a. fig. The action of falling to 
ruin suddenly and violently ; spec, sudden col- 
lapse of a mercantile undertaking or of credit 
generally X817. t8- A short spell, spurt -X767. 

x. The whole forest In one c. descends Pops, a A 
great c. b expected., everybody has been over-specu- 
lating 1890. g. A c. at cards Bbohb. 

Crash (kraej), sb.* z8ia. [?] A coarse kind 
of linen, used for towels, eta. Also attrib. 
JfCrasis (kr/i’sis). 1602. [Gr. npaan.] I. 
The combination of elements, ‘humours 1 , or 

? ualities in the animal body, in herbs, etc.; 
constitution -17 ro; condition. ? Obs. 9 . Gr. 
Cram. The combination of the vowels of two 
syllables, esp. at the end of one word and be- 
ginning of the next, into one long vowel or 
diphthong; as in u&y& for *ol byb/, etc. 
(jCraspedon, -dum (kra spt'd^n, -dftn). 
PI. craapeda(-dA). 1869. YGr. uphavtbov edge : 
the form in -mm is xnod.LT] Zool . The convo- 
luted filament, charged with thread-cells, form- 
ing the border of the mesentery In Actinozoa. 
Craspedote (krwspfdd^t'), a. 1888. [f. Gr. 
type mpaouebarros bordered (see prec.). Hence 
mod.L. Craspedota pi.] Zool. Applied to those 
Medusae which have a velum along the margia 
of the belL 


Crass (kraes),tf. 1545. [ad.L.rnwjwj. OF. 
bad eras, now gnu.] 1. Coarse, gross, dense, 
thick. Now rare. o. Grossly dull or stupid; 
dense; unrefined (rare) x86x. 

1. A crass® and fixmidc exhalation Sir T* Baowira. 
C ignorance 1859, minds Gao. Eliot. Hence 
Cra a sa-ly am 

tCra’Ssament. 16x5. [ad. L. erassamentum 
(also used), f. crassare, t muiss] The thick 
part of a non-homogeneous Bquid, which solkii- 
nes or settles; esp. thc ooagulumof blood -16661 


a (Get, KAj»). 9 (Ft. P«*). a (Ger. Miller), ti (Fr. dime). 9 (curl), t (6») (thm). / (/i) (win), i (Fr. Me). 6 (fir, Seta, 
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tllCrassities. 1659. [L.] Density, materi- 
ality -1678. 

Crassitude (krsrsitifid). ME. [ad. L. crasst- 
tudo.\ tx. Thipkness; volume -1703. ta. 
Density; coarseness -i8aa. 3. The state or 
quality of being CRASS 1679. 

|| Cra-ssula. ME. [med.L., dim. of fraua 
(sc. herbaY, see Crass/) Bot. Formerly, some 
species of Sedum , esp. Orpine; now, limited to 
a genus of succulent plants, the type of the 
N.O. Crassulacese, which includes the Stone- 
crops. Houseleeks, Echeveria.etc. Hence Craa- 
sula*ceous a . of the N.O. Crassulacex. 

-crat, -ocrat, suffix, formerly also - crate , 
after F. -crate in aristocrate , etc., with the 
sense * partisan of an aristocracy etc. At the 
French Revolution aristocrate came to be used 
for • a member of the aristocracy \ after which 
(-o)crat is now used, as in plutocrat, etc. Hence 
-cratlc, -al. 

Cratch (krsetj), sb\ [ME. crecche , a. OF. 
creche, cresche ; cf. Crib. J 1. A rack or crib to 
hold fodder for cattle; in early use sometimes ‘a 
manger ’ (now dial.)* 9. A wooden grating or 
hurdle; a sparred frame or rack ME. 

1. A stable was his beste house, and a cratche his 
cradle KingrRmyll. 

Cratch,**.* Now dial. ME. [f. Cratche] 
1. Some form of itch. a. pi. A disease in the 
feet of horses and sheep; the Scratches 1523. 
tCratch, v. ME. [? 1. Du. or LG. ; cf. MDu., 
MLG. kratsen. etc. Cf. also Scratch.] i. 
trans. To scratch -1559. Also absol . or intr. 
a. trans. To snatch with, or as with, claws; to 
grab -1581. 

Crate (kr*it). 1596. [app. ad. L. crat is 
hurdle. But d. Du knit basket] ti. A 
hurdle. 9. A large basket or hamper of wicker- 
work, for carrying crockery, glass, etc. ; any 
case or box of open bars or slats of wood, for 
carrying fruit, etc. 1688. b. A glazier's frame 
for carrying glass; also measure of glass 1823. 
Hence Cra*teman, a hawker of pottery. 

Crater (kr^*tai). 1613. [a. L., a, Gr. Kparfjp 
bowl, lit. 4 mixer, mixing vessel f. nr pa-, tepa- 
to mix. j || 1. Gr. Antiq. ‘A large bowl in which 
the wine was mixed with water, and from which 
the cups were filled ' (Liddell and ScottX Also 
krater 1730. 9. A bowl- or funnel-shaped hollow 
at the summit or on the side of a volcano, from 
which eruption takes place; the mouth of a 
volcano 1613. ||3. Astron. A southern constel- 

lation, situated between Hydra and Leo 1658. 
4. Mil. The cavity formed by the explosion of 
a mine or shell 1839. 5. Electr. The cavity 

formed in the positive carbon of an arc light in 
the course of combustion 189a. Hence Crateral 
a. of, belonging to, or like, a c. Crateriform, 
crateTiform a. c. -shaped; in Rot. cup- or bowl- 
shaped. Craterlet, a small c., e. g. on the 
moon. Craterous a. of the nature of a c. 
Cratometer (krfttfmfUi). 1876. [f. Gr. 
it par os h pirpou.] An apparatus for measuring 
power. (Better cratcometcr.) Hence Crato- 
metrical a. 

Craunch, cranch (kranj, kronf), v. 1631. 
[?an echoic modification of crush. \ «=Crunchv. 
Craunch, cranch, sb. 1747. [f. prec.] 1. 
An act, or the action, of craunching 1806. 9. 

cranch.) Mining. A part of a stratum or vein 
eft in excavating to support the roof. 

Cravat (kr&wt), sb. 1656. [a. F. cravat e , 
an application of Cravate Croat, Croatian.] 
orig. A piece of lace or linen, or of muslin edged 
with lace, worn round the neck, and tied in a 
bow. More recently, a linen or silk handker- 
chief, or a woollen comforter, worn round the 
neck, chiefly by men. Also fig. 
fig. The Gallows comes next.. a hempen C 1683. 
Hence Crava'tted a. wearing a c. 

Crave (kr/W\ v. [OE. crafian OTeut. 
type *krab3jan.] tx. trans. To demand, to 
ask with authority, or by right -ME. a. To 
ask earnestly, to beg for, esp. as a gift or favour. 
Const, of, from. ME. 3. To dun. Sc. 1612. 4. 
transf Of persons (their appetites, etc.): To long 
or yearn for; to call for, in order to gratify an 
appetite; to have a craving for ME. 3* fig. Of 
things : To need greatly, to call for (something 
necessary) 1576. Also intr. and absol. 


! a. Salomon . . craued wisdom from heaven Carsw. 
I c. leave to observe [etcj Scott. 4, The more you 
drink, the more you c. 1737. 5 Th® Ume Sr* ve * 

speed Scott, intr. Once one may c. for love Suck- 
ling (J.). H«-nce Crave sb. = Craving. (Not in 
general use.) Cra*ver. Cra*ving-ly adv.. -ncaa. 
Craven (kr/iv’n). [ME. crauant (rare), 
etym. obscure.] 

▲. ads. ti. Vanquished. (ME. only.) 9. That 
owns himself beaten or afraid; abjectly pusilla- 
nimous ME. 

1. To cry c.\ to give up the contest, surrender. 
Also fig. Neither King nor Duke was a man likely 
to cry c. a. HamU iv. iv. 40. Hence Cra’venlyo^n. 

B. sb. 1. A confessed coward 1581. a. A cock 
that is not game 1596. 

1. Hoe is a Craueii and a Villaine else Hen. V, iv. 
vii. 139. a. No Cocke of mine, you crow too like a 
crauen Tam. Shr. il L 238. 

Cra*ven, v. 1611. [f. prec.] To make 

craven. 

Craving (kr^ viq), vbl. sb. ME. [See 
-1NG *. | 1 1. Accusation. (MM only.) a. Earnest 
or urgent asking; begging ME. 8* Urgent 
desire; yearning 16. . 

3 Ac, after prophecies Froudk, 

Craw (kro), sb. [ME. crawc, repr. OE. 
* crura, a. Norse krage neck. Cf. Du. kraag, 
etc.J 1. The Crop of birds or insects. 9. 
transf. The stomach (of man or animals). 
deriuve. 1573. 

Craw, Sc. and north, f. Crow. 

|| Craw-craw (krg-krj ). 1863. [app. Du. 
Negro, from Du. kraauw scratch.] Pathol. A 
malignant species of pustulous itch, prevalent 
on the African coast. 

Crawfish (kr 5 fij), sb. i860. - Crayfish, 
q. v. Cf. also CRAWFISH v. 

Cra wfish, v. U.S. colloq . i860, [f. prec.] 
To move backward like a crawfish ; hence, to 
back out of a position. 

Crawl (kr51), sbfi 1818. [f. Crawl v. 1 ] 
The action ot crawling, b. A swimming stroke. 
Crawl (kryl), sbfi 1660. [a. Colonial Du. 
kraal, a. Sp. corral ; see Corral.] tx. A pen 
or enclosure for keeping hogs (in the West 
Indies) -1707. 9. A pen or enclosure in shallow 
water on the sea-coast, to contain fish, turtles, 
etc. 1769. 3. - Kraal, q. v. 

Crawl (kr5l), v. ME. [prob. from Norse ; 
cf. Da. and Norw. kravle to crawl, etc.] x. intr. 
To move slowly in a prone position, by dragging 
the body along close to the ground, as a child 
on hands and knees, a worm, etc. ; t trans. to 
crawl upon or over (rare) -1796. 9. transf. 

To walk or move with a slow and dragging 
motion 1460. Also fig. 8. Of plants, etc. : To 
trail, creep (rare) 1634. 4. transf. To be alive 

with crawling things 1576. 5. To have a sensa- 

tion as of things crawling over the skin; to feel 
creepy ME. 

i. slow crawl’d the snail Gay. a. 1 can no further 
crawle Mids. H. 111. ii. 444. fig. Months and seasons 
crawled along; Kingsley. Cranmer . . Hath crawl'd 
into the fauour of the King Shake. 4* The whole 
ground seemed alive and crawling with [ants] Goldsm. 
Hence Crawler, colloq . a cab crawling along the 
streets in search of a fare. 

Crawly (kr§*li),fl. colloq. i860, [f. Crawl 
+ -Y. ] Like or having the sensation of insects 
crawling over the skin. 

tCray. ME. [a. F. craie L. crcta chalk.] 
1. Chalk. (ME. only.) a. A disease of hawks, in 
which the excrements become hard and are 
passed with difficulty -x6i8. 
fCraye. 1541. Erron. f. Grayer -1627. 
Crayer, crare (kre«i). Now Hist. ME. [a. 
OF. crayer. ] A small trading vessel. 

Crayfish (kr h, OTwfish(kr6-fif). [ME. 

crevice, -visse, a. OF. crevice , a. OHG. crebit, 
MHG. krebel, a deriv. of stem *krab- in krabbo 
Crab, q.v. In ME. the second syllable was 
confounded with vish * fish * Crawfish is chiefly 
U.S.J +1. gen. Any of the larger edible Crus- 
tacea -1656; spec, the crab -1783. ta. A name 
for large Crustacea other than crabs -1694. 3. 

Now : a ~gen. A fresh-water crustacean, Astacus 
fiuvia HUs. resembling a small lobster. Also 
applied to other species of Astacus and of the 
allied genus Cambarus , e.g. the blind crawfish 
of the Mammoth Cave ot Kentucky (C. pellu- 
cid us). 1460. b. In Great Britain : The Spiny 


Lobster, Palimnm* vulgaris , the Langousteat 
the French 1748. 

Crayon (kr*i a /fa), sb. X644. [a. F., deriv, ol 
craie -L. creta chalk. 1 x. A pointed stick or 
pencil of coloured chalk or other material for 
drawing. 9. transf. A drawing In crayons; 
tAtr. a sketch 166a. 3. A carbon point in an 

electric arc lamp. Also attrib . 

x. Sir Thomas snowed me his picture. . in c. in little, 
done exceedingly well Puna. a. fig. It is a poor c, 
which yourself, .must fill up T. Jefferson. 
Crayon, v. 166a. [ a. F. crayonner ; see 

prec. J x. trans. To draw with a crayon; to 
coverwithdrawingincrayons. a.fig. To sketch, 
chalk out 173a. 

a The other [books] will soon follow ; many of them 
are writ, or crayoned out Uoungbrokr. 

Craze (kr/iz), v. ME. [Cf. Sw. krasa to 
crackle, std i kras to dash in pieces. See also 
Acraze.] +i. trans. To break in pieces or 
asunder; to shatter -1667; to bruise, crush, 
damage -1796. Also t intr. 9. Mining. To 
crush [tin ore) in a mill 1610. 3. trans. To 

crack ME.; spec, to produce minute cracks on 
the surface of (pottery) 1874. Also intr* 4* 
fig. To destroy the soundness of, impair, ruin 
(Usu. in pass.) arch . 1561. 5. To break down 

in health; to render iifirm. (Usu, in pa. (pic.) 
arch. 1476. Also iintr. 6. To impair in in- 
tellect ; to render insane, distract. Usu. in 
pa. pplc. (The ordinary sense.) 1496. Also*/;/r. 

t. God.. will. c. thir Chariot wheels Milt. P. L. 
xn. Bio. 3. I am right tiker hat he pot was erased 
Chaucer, 5. Till length of years And sedentary 
numbness c. my limbs Milt. Sams. 570. 6. The 

greefe bath craz'd my wits Lear in. iv. 175. Comb 
tc.-mill, a mill for crushing tin ore. Hence tCr&*xed> 
nesa, the state of being crazed. 

Craze (kirtz), sb. 1534. [f. Craze v.] +i. 
A crack, breach, flaw -1645. Also fig. 9. An 
irrational fancy; a mania 1813; craziness 1841 
3. Mining. (See quots. and cf. Craze v. 2) 
1778. 

*. fig. Would it not argue a c. in the brayne 1608. 

a. The miser’s c. for gold E. R. Conder. 3. The tin 
. . is sorted into 3 divisions. . the middle . .being named 
. the crease 1778. 

Crazy (ktft-zi), a. 1576W [f. Craze v. or sb. 
+-Y. } x. Full of cracks or flaws; impaired; 
liable to fall to pieces; shaky 1583. ta. Indis- 
posed; broken down, frail, infirm -1847. Also 
fig. and transf 3. Of unsound mind; insane, 
mad. Often in sense : Mad with excitement, 
perplexity, etc. 1617. b. Of things, actions, etc. : 
Showing derangement of intellect 18C9. 

1. Ac snip 1748, house Adam Smith, coach Dickens. 
a Ihe king somewhat crasie, and keeping his 
Chamber Sneed. fig. A crazie and diseased Mon- 
archy Milt, 3. 4 Lord, child, are you c. ? ’ Franklin. 

b. C theories 1859. By c. fancies led Whittier, c. 
Used to denote a garden walk or pavement of irregular 
pieces of fiat stone or tile 1923. 

Comb . : c. bone ( U . S.), the funny-bone, * so called 
on account of the intense pain produced when it 
receives a blow ' (Webster) 1 C. quilt ( U. S .\ a patch- 
work quilt made in fantastic patterns or without 
any plan. 

Hence Cra'zily adv. Cra'zineM. 

|| Creagh, creach (kre x ), sb. 1814. [a. Gael, 
and Ir. creach plunder.] x. A foray. 9. Booty, 
prey 18x8. Hence Creagh v. to nrid, plunder. 
IlCreaght (krext, kxeit), sb. 1596. [a.mid.Ir. 
caeraigheacht , f. caera sheep.] Ir. Hist . A 
nomadic herd of cattU. (The word often in- 
cludes the herdsmen,] Also transf. Hence 
Creaght v. to take cattle about to graze. 

Creak (krfle), v. ME. [App. echoic.] fi. 
intr. To utter a harsh cry; to Croak -1669 
9. intr. To make a Creak 1583. Also transf 
of the noise of crickets, etc. T3. intr. To speak 
in a strident or auerulous tone -x66x. 4. trans. 
To cause to make a creak 1601. 

«. The Henne, the Goose, the Ducke, Might cackle, 
creak e, and qumcke 1604. a. No swinging aign- 
board cieakea from cotiage dm Wordrw. Where 
crickets c. Browning. 4. Creeking my shooet on the 
platne Masonry Alts Well 11. L 31. 

Creak (krf k), sb. 1605. [f. Creak v.] A 
strident noise, as of an ungreased hinge, new 
boots, etc.; a harsh squeak. 

Creaky (krrki), a 1834. [f. prec. sb. or ▼. 

+ -Y. ] Apt to creak; crazy 
Cream, creme, sbfi Hist. [ME. creme, a. 
OF, cresme : — L. chrisma ; see CHRISM, now 
the accepted form.] — Chrism. 
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Cream (krUm), /£.* [ME. creme, a. F. 
crime, a pop. application of prec. 1 x. The oily 
or butyraceous part of milk, which gathers on 
the top when the milk Is left undisturbed; by 
churning it is converted into butter, a. transf. 
A fancy dish or sweet made with cream, or so 
as to resemble cream ME. b. A head of scum, 
froth, etc. 1669. c. A cream-like preparation 
used cosmetically 1765. a The most ex- 
cellent element or part; the quintessence 1581. 
4. attrib . Cream-coloured 1861; ellipt. cream 
colour; also, a cream-coloured horse, etc. 1788. 

s. Clotted or clouted see Clouted, a to. The 
C. of your champagne Byron. c* In vain she tries 
her paste and creams To smooth her face or hide Its 
•earns Goldsm. 3. The c. of the correspondence 
Goldsm., of wild-fowl shooting 189a 
C. 0/ tartar : the purified arid crystallised bitartrate 
of potassium, used in medicine and for technical pur- 
poses. C. if time: pure slaked lime. „ 

Comb . : C.-Cake, a cake filled with a custard made 
of c., eggs, etc.} -cups, a papaveraceous plant, 
Platystemon califoruicus , with c. -coloured flowers; 
•faced having a face of the colour of c. (from fear) ; 
•fruit, the juicy c.-like fruit of a plant found in 
Sierra Leone; -laid a., applied to laid paper of a c. 
colour ; -nut =» Brazil nut ; -separator, a machine 
for separating the c. from milk; -slice, a knife-like 
instrument for skimming milk, or for serving frozen 
c.t -ware, c. -coloured pottery ware; -wove, wove 
paper of c colour. 

Cream (krftn), v. ME. [f. Cream sb 2 ] 
1. intr. Of milk : To form cream 1596; traits. 
to cause to form cream 1883. 9. intr. Of other 
liquids : To form a scum on the top; to mantle, 
foam, froth ME. 3. tram. To skim the cream 
from 1727. 4. To separate as cream; fig. to 

take the choicest part of. Const, ofi. 1615. 5. 

To add cream to tea. etc. 1834. 

S. A sort of men, whose visage* Do creame and 
mantle like a standing pond Merck, If, 1. i. 89. 4 

Such a man, truly wise, creams oflT nature leaving the 
lour and the dregs, for philosophy and reason to lap 
up Swift. Hence Creamed /y»/. a. having the cream 
formed or separated 1 made or flavoured with cream. 
Crea*mer, a fiat dish for skimming the cream ofT 
milk ; a machine for separating cream. 

Cream-cheese. 1583. A soft, rich kind of 
cheese, made of unskimmed milk with added 
cream; a cheese of this kind Also fig. 

Creamery (krfmeri). 1879. [prob. ad. F. 
crimerie.) 1. A but ter- factory (often worked 
on the joint-stock principle). Also attrib. 9. 
A shop where milk, cream, butter, and light 
refreshments are supplied. 

Creamometer (krfm^-mAaj). 1876. [after 
lactometer .] An instrument for measuring the 
percentage of cream in a sample of milk. 
Creamy (kn"mi), a. 1610. [f. Cream sb* 
+ -Y 1 . ) i . Containing or abounding in cream 

1618. a. Resembling cream ; fig. soft and rich 
1610. 

l, The milk was c. 1861. a. The .tender curving 
lines of c. spray Tennyson. The thickest and 
creamiest paper Vern. Lee. fig. A woman with a c. 
voice O. W. Holmes. Hence Crea*mlneaa« 
Creance (krf 4 ns), sb. [ME., a. OF. creance , 
f. creant pr. pple. of creire L. credere. Cf. 
Credence. 1 +1. Belief -149b; the thing be- 

lieved; (one's) faith -1669. tfl. Comm. Credit 
-1496. 3. Falconry . A long fine cord attached 
to a hawk’s leash, to keep it from flying away 
when being trained ME. tb. Occas. spelt 
cranes , as IF pi. -1685. 

f Creance, v. [a. OF. creancer to promise, 
•te. ; see above. 1 intr. To pledge oneself to 
pay ; 10 take credit. Chaucer. So tCreancer, 
a creditor; a guardian, tutor, 
t Creant, a. 1 ME. [ ? abbrev. f. OF. recreant. 
Cf. Craven.] In phrases To yield oneself c., 
to cry for say) c . : To acknowledge oneself 
vanquished -1480. 

Creant (krf 4 nt), a. 2 rare. [ad. L. crean/em, 
l ere are.] Creating, creative. Mrs. Browning. 
tCreaae, sb. 1 ME. [f. Crease ?,*] - In- 
crease sb. -2575. 

Crease (kria), sb.* 1578. [?) x. The mark 
produced on the surface of anything by folding; 
a fold, wrinlde, ridge. a. Cricket. The name 
•f certain lines marked on the ground to define 
the positions of the bowler and batsmen 1755. 
8. Archil. A curved or ridge tile (app. error for 
Crest, q. v.) 1703. 

a. Betolmg-e . : a line drawn fn the line of each 
wicket, front behind which the bowler delivers the 
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hall. Return -e . : a abort lina at each end of the 
bowling-c., and at right angles to it, beyond which 
the bowler must not go. Popping-c. a line in front 
of each wicket, parallel to toe oowling-c., behind 
which the batsman stands to defend his wicket. 
Hence Crea*ay a. full of creases. 

Crease, sbv ; see Creese. 
t Crease, vA ME. [app. aphet. f. acrese, 
Accrease.] - Increase v. -1547. 

Crease (krfs), V. 2 1588. [See Crease xA 2 ] 
i. trans. To make a crease or creases in or on 
the surface of, as by folding, etc. 9. intr. To 
become creased (mod.). 3. trans , To stun (a 

horse, etc.) by a shot in the crest or ridge of the 
neck ( U.S . ) 2807. 

t. A leafe of paper .. creased in the mlddes 1588. 
a. A material that is apt to c. (mod.). 

Creaser(kri*Mi). [f. prec. + -er*.] One who 
or that which creases; spec . any contrivance for 
making creases or furrows in iron or leather, for 
creasing the cloth in a sewing-machine, etc. 

Creasote, var. of Creosote. 
f||Cre*at. 173a [F. cr/at, ad. It creato 

alumnus L. creatus.'] An usher to a riding- 
master. 

+Crea*te, fifil. a. ME. [ad. L. creatus .] 
Created “2590- 

Statutes ..Thatcrcat were eternally todure Chaucer. 
C2Teate(k»,^'t),sy. ME. rf.L.rr*a/-ppI.stem 
of creare. J 2. trans. Saia of God : To bring 
into being, cause to exist ; esp. * to form out of 
nothing' (J.) Also absol. a. gen. To make, 
form, constitute, or bring into legal existence 
1592. Also absol. b. Of an actor : To be the 
first to represent (a rdle) and so to shape it. 

( F. crier un rile. ] 188a. 3. To invest with rank, 

title, etc 1460. 4. To constitute; cause, pro- 

duce, give rise to (a condition, etc.) 1599. 

a. In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth Gen. i. 1. C. in mee a cleane heart, O God Ps. 
li. 10. a. To c. a f<*e simple Cruibs, wealth Mac- 
aulay. 3- I c- you Companions to our person Cymb. 
v. v. ao 4. ’Tis only fit to c. Miith Hearns. 

Creatic (kri|jrtik), a. Also kiv. 1891. [f. 
Gr. npiaSf **p«ar- + -IC. ] Of or pertaining to 
flesih. 

Creatine (krPItain). Also kr.* 1840. [f. 
as prec. + ine.J Ckem . An organic base, 
C 4 H g N s O a , discovered in 1835 by Chevreul in 
the juice of flesh. 

Creatinine (krx lae-tinoin). Also kr-s 1851. 
[f. prec. + -ins. \ An alkaline crystallizable sub- 
stance, C 4 H T N a O, a normal constituent of urine 
and of the juice of muscular flesh. 

Creation (kri, r* , j»n). ME. [a. F., or ad. L. 
creationem. ] x. The Action of creating (see 
Create v.) ; the fact of being created; absol. 
the calling into existence of the world; the be- 
ginning, hs a date 1593. 9. gen. The action of 

making, forming, producing, or bringing into 
existence 1602. 3. The investing with a title, 

dignity, or function 1460. 4. concr. That which 
God has created; the world; creatures collec- j 
lively x6rx. g. An original production of human 
intelligence or power 1605, 

1 1. We can think of c. only as a change in the con- 

dition of that which already exists Mansbl. absol 
From the c. to the general doom Shako. Lucr. 934. 
a. The c. of estates tail Blackstone. 4. Lord of c. 
* man : see Loan. For wee know that the whole c. 
proaneth Rom. viiL as. s. Or art thou but A Dagger 
of the Minde, a false C. Mach. 11. i. 38. A c. ofthe 
ballad-mu.se 1888. Hence CreA’tional a. of or per- 
taining to C. (rare). 

Creationism (kr# ^•fanix'm). 2847. [f.prec. 
+ -ISM.] A system or theory of creation : spec. 
a. The theory that God immediately creates a 
soul for every human being born (opp. to tradu - 
danism); b. The theory which attributes the 
origin of matter, species, etc., to special creation 
(opp. to evolutionism). So Crea'tionist, -ism. 
Creative (kn,*-tiv), a. 1678. [f. Create 
v. +-ive. j x. Having the quality of creating; 
of or pertaining to creation ; originative. 9 . 
Productive of 1803. 

x. HeavVs c. band Skenitone. Hence Crea*- 
tiva-ly adv„ -ness. 

Creator (kn r ^*tw). [ME. and AF. crealcmr ; 
~ur, ad. L. creatorem.] z. The Supreme Being 
who creates all things. 9. gen. One who, or 

that which, creates or gives origin to 2579, 
s. The creatour of euery creature Chaucer. a. 
Since it thus appears that custom was the c, of 
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prelaty Milt. Hence Crea'torship. Cmtrssi, 
a female c. % var. I CreA*trlx. 

Creature (krrtiiu, krftJwL ME [a. F., 
ad. L. creatura thing created.] x. Anything 
created; a created being, animate or inanimate, 
tb. Creation -x6x x. o. Anything that ministers 
to man's comfort 16x4. d. joe. Strong drink ; 
esp. whisky 1638. 9. An animal; often as dis- 

tinct from * man’ ME In U.S., used esp. of 
cattle. 3. A human being ; often in reprobation ; 
also with qualifications expressing admiration, 
affection, compassion, etc. ME. 4 .fig. A result, 
product, or offspring of anything 1651. 5. One 
who owes his position to another ; one who is 
actuated by the will of another; an instrument 
or puppet. [So F.] 1587. 

x. These thy ayftes and creatures of bread and 
wvne Bk. Com. Prayer, b. Rom. viiL 19. c. Waste 
01 the good creatures of God (cC 1 Tim. iv. 4) 1658. 
a ‘Go, from the creatures thy instructions take' 
Pops. 3. There is no C. loues me Rich. 11/, v. iil 
aoa The creatures who govern at Cadis Welling- 
ton. The world hath not a sweeter C. Otk. iv. L 194. 
4 Creatures of the fancy Hobbes. 5. Sir Francis 
Windebank . . was a c. of Laud's Hume. Comb. C*> 
comforts, material comforts (food, clothing, etc.). 

Hence Crea*tural a. pertaining to creatures; of 
the nature of a c. Crea*turehood, the condition of 
ac. Crea'tureleaa a. (rare), Crea*turely a. of 01 
belonging to ciea tuxes; of the nature of ac.; hence 
Crea-turellness. Crea*tureahip. the condition 
of a c tCrea*turize v. to invest with creaturehood. 
Creaze (Mining) ; see Craze sb. 3. 
Crebri- (krrbri), comb. f. L. crebcr closely- 
placed, as in Crebrico'state a. [L. costa \, hav- 
ing closely- set ribs or ridges; CrebrisuTcate eu 
[ L. sulcus], having closely-set lurrows. 
Crebxity (krPbrlti). rare. 1656. [ad. L, 
crebri /as. ] Frequency. 

II Crdche(krrtf), sb. 1889. [F., a. (ult.)OIIG. 
kripja, krippaxZRUe. Cf. Cratch sb. 1 J A public 
nursery for infants, where they are taken care 
of while their mothers are at work, etc. 

Credence (kr# -dens), rd. ME [a. F.,orad. 
med.L. credentia , f. credere.] x. The mental 
action of accepting as true; belief, ta- Faith, 
confidence in, reliance on (a person or autho- 
rity) -1548. t3* Trustworthiness, credit, repute 
-1822. 4. Credentials; transf. the message 

entrusted to a messenger or embassy. Obs. exc. 
in letter of c. ME +5. The tasting or assay- 
ing of meats as a precaution against poisoning 
-1460. tO« A side table or sideboard on which 
dishes, etc, were placed ready to be served at 
table -1834. 7 « 1 “ R *C. and Anglican 

churches : A small side table or shelf to hold 
the cucharistic elements befora consecration 
1841. 

s. Instructions, to which it seems & was to be given 
Bubkb. 4. Letter of c.; a letter of recommendation 
or introduction. Hence i Cre’dence v. to give c. to. 
||Credenda (kride'mia), sb.pl. 1638. [L.] 
Things to be believed ; matters of faith. (Opp. 
to agenda.) 

Is the power of selecting the c. of the nation to be 
vested in the civil magistrate Miall. 

Credent (krfdgut), a. rare. 160a. X. Be- 
lieving, trustful. 1*9. Having credit or repute 
Me as. for M. XV, iv. 99 ; credible W int, T. 
1. ii. 149. Hence Cre*dently. 

Credential (kri*de*njal). 1594. [f. med.L. 
credentia + -AL. J 

A. adj. Recommending or entitling to credit 
or confidence, as in phr. V Utters 

B. sb. (Usu. in pi.) Letters or written warrants 

recommending or entitling the bearer to credit 
or confidence; esp. a letter of recommendation 
or introduction given by a government to an 
ambassador or envoy 1674. transf. and fig. 

We will not take a Footman without Credentials 
from his lost Master Steels, fig. There stands The 
legate of the skies t His theme divine, His office 
sacred, his credentials dear Cowrsa. 

Credibility (kredtbi-Uti). 2594- [ad. med.L, 
credibilitas ; cf. F. cridibiliti.] The quality of 
being credible; a case of this* 

Christianity.. rests on the c. of the Gospel history 
Froude. 

Credible (kxe'dfb’l), a. ME [ad. L. credit 
bit is, {. credere .] 2. Capable of being believed. 
9. Worthy of belief or confidence; trustworthy 
ME fa- Ready to believe -2675. f 4. Re- 
putable -272a. 

b. Things are made c either by the known condition 
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tad quality 6f the utterar, or by the mudtet KkaU. 
hood of truth which thoy have in themselves Hooker. 
a. Nay tis most c. All's Well t, iL a. Observations 
from c. Author* *671. Hence Cre'djbieneaa. 
Credibly ado. / 

Credit (kre’dit), sb, 154a. [a. F. credit, ad. 
ft. crcdito , ad, ll credit us, -urn, pa. pple. of 
credere . ] 1 • Belief, confidence* faith , trust, fa. 
Trustworthiness, credibility -1847; authority 
-1757. +3* Something believed. Twel. N. iv, 

ill. o. t4* Trusty chaige -1651. 5. The estf 

mate in which the character of a person (or 
thing) is held; reputation, repute 1576. 6. 

Influence based on the confidence of others 
z 549* 7* The commendation bestowed on ac- 

count of an action, quality, etc. 1607. A 
source of commendation. (Now only with a 
and to.) 1586. o. Comm . a. Confidence in a 

buyer's ability and intention to pay at some 
future time, for goods, etc. entrusted to him 
without present payment X542. b. Reputation 
of solvency and probity in business, entitling a 
person or body to be trusted 1573. 10. A sum 

C laced at a person's disposal in the books of a 
ank, etc. ; any note, bill, etc., on security of 
which a person may obtain funds 166a. z 1 
Parliament A sum on account, voted by Par- 
liament in anticipation of the Annual Estimates. 
Hence Vote of c. 1854. io. Book-keeping* The 
acknowledgement of payment by entry in an 
account (with pi . ) A sum entered on the credit 
side of an account; this side itself (abbrev. Cr.) 
*745- 

s. Charges like these may seem to deserve some c. 
Gibbon, a. On the c. of an excellent witness Fulleb. 
t Letter qfc. - letter of credence. 5. John Gilpin 
was a citizen of c. and renown Cowpeb. 6. Bucking- 
ham. .resolved to employ all his c. in order to prevent 
the marriage IIumk. 7. The c. of inventing coined 
money 1876k 8. He. . may be a Credit to the College 
Hear wa. 9. a. C* being, .the Expectation of Money 
within some limited Time Locks; Phr. To give c . ; 
on (upon) c. 1 long c., i. a. c. for a long tiraei six 
months* c. f etc. b. Try what my c. can in Venice 
doe Merck. V, 1. 1 . 180. ia A letter., with a c. for 
the money Ds Fob. Letter (kill) of c. : a letter or 
document granted by a bank, etc., authorizing a per- 
son named therein to draw money to a specified 
amount from their correspondents in other places. 

Credit fkre-dit), v. 1541. [f. Credit sb., 
or E credit - ppL stem of credere .] z. trans. 
To give credit to, put faith in, believe, trust 1548. 
fa. trans. To entrust -1748. fg. To trust (a 
person) with goods or money on credit -1754. 
T4. To accredit -1664. 5. To bring Into credit; 
to do credit to (arch.) 1596. 6. Book-keeping. 

To enter on the credit side of an account 168a. 
7. fig To c. (something) to a person, or a per- 
son with something : to ascribe it to him 1850. 

x. Creditenot those.. that talke that and this 1567. 
5. That my actions might c. tny profession Mabbs. 
7. To c. turn with a desire to reform the Church 
Froude. 

Creditable (kreditfib’l) , a. 1536. [f. Credit 

v . and sb. + -ABLE.] ti • Worthy to be believed 
-1808 ; in Comm., having good credit -1822. 
9. That brings credit or honour; reputable 
1659; +respcctable, decent -i860. 

x- Persons, sufficiently c., and perfectly informed 
i66cl The c. traders of any country Adam Smith. 
a. Clive made a c. use of hi* riches Macaulay. 
Hence Creditablenesa. Creditably ado. 
Creditor (kre’ditai). ME. [In 15th c. crtdi- 
tour , a. AF.J t.One who gives credit for money 
or goods; one to whomadebt isowing; correl. 
to debtor 1447. Also fig. a. Book-keeping. 
Creditor (or Cr .) : applied to the right-hand or 
credit side of any account, or to what is entered 
there 154 3- Also attrib. tg. One who becomes 


surety for -1523. One who believes 1 
x. Now unthrin.es. .byd their creditors go wl 

~ ist up the D*. and C»- Sides of 
4. The 


- „J their creditors go wfustle 

Mobs. a attrib. Cast up the D*. and C»- Sides of 
your Balance 1B06. 4. The easie creditours of 

novelties Daniel. Hence C re* (litres*, t-rice, -rlx 
ff Obs. ), a female c. 

| Credo (krfd*). ME. [L. 5 - I believe.] 
i. The first word of the Apostles' and Nicene 
creeds, in Latin; hence, either of these Creeds; 
now esp. the name of a musical setting of the 
Nicene Creed. 9. gen. A creed 1587, 
Credulity fkrfdBHIti). ME [a<LL .credu- 
lilas , 1 crtdulus. ] ti. Belief, faith, credence; 
readiness to believe -1794. 9. Readiness to 

believe on weak or insufficient grounds 1547. 
a A humbug, living on the c, of the people Digicoms. 
Credulous (kre'ditflas), a. 1576. [f. L. 
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crednlmt + -OV 8 .] 1. Disposed to believe, (Now 
rare exc. as in 9.) 1579* e. Apt to believe on 
weak or insufficient grounds 1576. transf. Of 
things: Arising from credulity 1648; tbelfeved 
too readily 1625. 

a. Thus c. Fooles are caught Oth. nr. i. 46. Hence 
Cre'dulously adv. Credulousness, credulity. 
Cree (krf), v. Chiefly dial. 1620. [ong. 
creve , a. F. crever to burst.] X. To soften by 
boiling (trans. and intr.). 9* trans. To pound 
into a soft mass 1829. Hence Creed ppl. a. 

Creed (krfd), sb. [OE. crSda, ad. L. credo \ 
see CrkdoJ i, A brief summary of Christian 
doctrine. ( The C. usually * the Apostles’ Creed. ) 
More generally : A confession of faith. 1676. 9. 
A professed system of religious belief 1573; 
transf. a set of opinions on any subject 1613. 

x. ilia thre crudes the whyche our mode* holy 
chirche singeth Caxton. a. Every man is better 
and worse than his c. Kingsley. transf. The 
cynical c. of the market Emerson, So fCreed v. 
trans . (also absol.) to believe. Hence Cree*d&l, 
cre*dal<a. pertaining to a c. Cree’dlesso. Cree’d- 
leanness. Cree*diman, an adherent of a c. or of 
the same c. (rare). 

Creek (krf k), sb. [ME. crike, cryke (l) ; 
also creke (whence creek), and (since 16th c.) 
crick. Prob. Germanic. Cf. F. crique , Du. 
kreke , later k reek, and med. (Anglo) L. creca 
(sometimes crecca ) creek. | 1. A narrow recess 

or inlet In the coast-line of the sea, or the tidal 
estuary of a river; a small port or harbour; an 
inlet within the limits of a haven or port. Also 
transf. 9. In U.S. and British colonies: A 
branch of a main river, a tributary river; a small 
stream, or run 1674. tfi* A cleft in the face of 
a rock, etc. -1635. 4. A narrow or winding 

passage; an out-of-the-way corner. Also fig. 
1574. t5- A turn, a winding. Also fig. -1680. 

x. He knew . .euery crykoin Bmaigneand in Spaync 
Chaucer, transf. Certain Creeks or corners of Land 
running into the up-lands Blithe. 4. A Labyrinth 
is a place made full of turnings and creek ea 158a. 
They explore Each c. and cranny of his chamber 
Gray. Hence Cree'kward a. towards ac. Crae'ky 
a. full of creeks. 

fCreek, v. 1538, [f. prec. sb.] To run (up) 
as a creek, to bend, turn, wind -1610. 

Creel (kril), ME [?] I. A large wicker 
basket; now esp. a basket used for the transport 
of fish, and borne upon the back. Hence, An 
angler's fishing-basket 1842. 9. A trap of 

wickerwork for catching fish, lobsters, etc. 1457. 

Phr. To couf the creels (Sc.) t to cause or sustain an 
upset ; in vanousyfr- applications In a c. (ScJ t in a 
state of temporary aberration. 

Creel (krfl), sb* 1788. [? same word as 

prec.] 1. A framework, varying in form and 
use. 9. Spinning. A frame for holding the pay- 
ing-off bobbins m the process of converting 
roving into yarn, etc. Hence Cree'ler, one who 
attends to a c. 

Creep ; krfp) ,v. Pa.t. and pple. crept (krept). 
[Com. Teut: OE criopan -OTeut. *kreu- 
pan.] x. To move with the body prone and 
close to the ground, as a reptile, an insect, a 
quadruped moving stealthily, etc. (CL CRAWL 
v.) OE 9. To move softly, cautiously, timo- 
rously, or slowly; to movequietly and stealthily; 
to steal (into, away, etc.) ME 3. fig. (of per- 
sons ana things), a. To come on slowly, steal- 
thily, or by degrees; to steal insensibly upon 
or over ME. b. To move timidly or diffidently; 
to cringe; to move on a low level X58x. 4. Of 

plants : To grow extending along the ground, 
a wall, etc., and throwing out roots or daspers 
at intervals 1 C30. Also fig. 5. trans. — c. along 
or over (rare) 1667. 6. intr. To have a sensa- 

tion as of things creeping over the skin; to be 
affected with a shiver ME 7* Naut. To drag 
in deep water with a creeper 18x3. 8. Of metal 
rails, etc. ; To move gradually forward under 
pressure, or as the result of expansion and con- 
traction on a gradient 1885. 

1. [Thera] the riow-worm creeps Temnysom. Children 
must learne to crlepe ere they can go 136a. a The 
whining Schoole-boy. .creeping like snaile Vn willing- 
ly to scboole A. Y.L. it. viu 146; The mists crept 
upward Whittier. 3. &. Despondency began to c 
over their hearts W. Irving. b. Where men of judg. 
ment c. and feel tl.eit way Cowper. 4. The Ivy 
green, That creepeth o’er ruins old Dickens* fib You 
make . . my flesh c. Dickkns. 

Creep (krip), sb. 1486. [f. the rfe.} X.The 
action of creeping [lit. and fig . ). A sensation 
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as of creeping things on one's body. Ustt. in 
pi (oolloq,). 166a. 3, Coal-mining. The slow 

rising up of the floor of a gallery owing to pres- 
sure upon the pillars. 4 Also any slow move- 
ment of mining ground * (Raymond). 4. A 
small arch or other opening for an animal to 


creep through 1875. 

4 Ac for cattle, on the Wi 
Comb. C.-hole. a hole b; 


Railway 1875. 
in and 


Comb, c.-hole. a hole by which one creeps in and 
out; ‘a bole into which any animal may creep to 
escape danger ’ (J.X Also fig. (cf. loop-hole). 

Creeper(krPpax). OE [f. Creeps. + -er 1 .] 
x. One who creeps. 9. An animal that creeps; a 
creeping thing X577. 3. A name for many small 
birds; esp. the common Brown Creeper or Tree- 
creeper, Certhia familiaris s66x. 4. A plant 

that creeps along the ground, or (more usually) 
one that climbs trees, walls, etc., as ivy and the 
Virginian Creeper (.4 mpelopsi* hederacea) 1626. 
b. pi. Archil. Crockets (see Crocket 1 2) 1864. 
5. A kind of grapnel used for dragging the 
bottom of the sea or other body ol water ME 
tO, A small iron dog, of whi h a pair were 
placed between the andirons -1833. 7. local 

a. A kind of patten or clog. b. A piece of iron 
with spikes, worn under the feet to prevent 
slipping on ice, etc. 8. An apparatus for con- 
veying grain in corn-mills, b. An endless 
moving feeding-apron, in a carding-machine. 
9. A small iron frying-pan with three legs; a 
spider. (U.S. local .) 1880. 

t The c, mellowing for an autumn blush Keats. 
reepie (krrpi). Sc. and dial. 1661. [t 
Creep v.] z. A low stool. 9. A small speckled 
fowL (U.S. local) 

Creeping (krfplq), vbl. sb. (and ppl a.) 
OE. [-ING 1 .] 1. The action of the verb Creep. 
9. The sensation as of something creeping on 
theskin; cf. F ormication 1799. 3. In Canada: 
Stalking the Moose-deer, etc. 1869. Comb. : c.- 
hole creep-hole ; -oheet, the feeding-apron of a 
carding-machine. Hence Crce*plngly adv. 
Creepy (krrpi), a. 1794. Tf. Crekp v. or sb. 
h-Y.] 1. Characterized by creeping. 9. 

Having a creeping of the flesh, caused by horror 
or repugnance 1831 ; transf. tending to produce 
such sensations 1883. C.-crawly 1861 
a transf. A. .romance of the c. order 189a. 

Creese, crease > krf-),kris (kns), sb. 1577. 
[a. Malay kins, kris, km. ( A Malay dagger, 
with a blade of a wavy form. 

Which dagger they [of Java] call a Crise, and is as 
sharp* as a razor 1586k Hence Creese, crease, 
kriar. to stab with a c. 

Cree&b, creish (kr/f) , zA Sc. ME [a. OF. 
craisse =* graisse ; — E crassa thick, fat. Cf. 
Grease, j 1. Grease, fat. 9. A * lick ’, a stroke 
1774. Hence Creeah v. to grease. Cree*«hy 
a. greasy. 

|| Crgmailldre (kr^ma^yr). 1828. [Fr. ; peril, 
f. Du. kram hook.l Field-fortif. An indented 
or zigzag form of Lna inside line of a puiapet. 
Cremaster (kmnorsui). Id. -era, also 
It-eres. 1678. [a. Gr. Mpefiaarrjp, f. up* pa- to 
hang.l i. An at. The muscle of the spermatic 
cora, by which the testicle is suspended, 9. 
Entom . The dorsal process or tip of the abdo- 
men of the pupa of any insect that undergoes 
complete transformation. Hence tCrema> 
ateral, cremasteTic a. of or pertaining to then 
Cremate (krim/i*t),w. 1874. [L 'L. ere mat-, 
ppL stem. 1 To consume by fire, to burn; spec. 
to reduce (a corpse) to aslies. 

Salt, or a woman woo u crematad with bar husband 

(^rematloil (krs'm^i fan). 1623. [ad. L. cre- 
mations m; see prec.] The action of cremating; 
spec, the reduction of a corpse to ashes in lien 
of interment 

When c. was abandoned for Inhumation D. Wilson. 
Hence Cremm*tioniat 

Cremator (krzm/i-tax). 1877. [a. L.] One 
who, or that which, cremates. 

Crematory (kre-m&tari). 1876. [L L. type 
*crematorius; see above.] ad}. Of or pertaining 
to cremation 1844, sb. A place for cremation ; 
spec, an erection for the Incineration of corpses; 
var. CrematoTtnm* Hence CrcmatoTial a. 
Cremocarp (krernfikfiip). 1866. [irreg. t 
Gx. npepar to hang+xopvof.] Bet. A species Of 
fructification. In which the fruit breaks up Into 
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two indehiscent one-seeded mericarps, which 
hang by their summits from the central axis. 

Cremona 1 (kr*m*»*nti). 176a. attrib. Per- 
taining to or made at Cremona, a town in Lom- 
bardy, as in C. fiddle, school ; absol. A violin 
made there. Hence Cremone‘se a . 

'A Cremona or ‘a Cremonese violin* is often in- 
correctly used for an old Italian instrument of any 
make P. David. 

Cremona a . 1660. [Corrupt f. Krumm- 
horn, Cromorne.J An organ reed-stop of 
8-foot tone. 

D Cremor. 1657. [a. L. (? related to ensnare).] 
A thick juice or decoction, b. By erron. asso- 
ciation with F. crime , Cream sb. 2 , a scum 
gathering on the top of a liquid. 

Cremosin, -oysin, etc., obs. ff. Crimson. 

0 Crcna (krrnft). [ mod.L. crcna incision, 
notch; cf. Oil .crena, OF. crene, crenne ,] ^ z. An 
indentation, a notch ; spec, in Bos. one of the 
notches on a crcna ted leaf; Anal, the groove 
between the buttocks. 3. A crenated tooth, a 
scallop; spec, in Bot. *=Cke nature. Crenel; 
Anal each of the serrations on the cranial 
bones by which these At together in the sutures. 
Crenate (kr/m/it), sb. 1838. [f. Cren-ic.] 
Chem. A salt of crenic acid. So Cremated a. 

Crenate (krrnA), a. 1794. [ad. mod.L. 
crenatus, f. Crena.] Bot., Zool . , etc. Having 
the edge notched or toothed with rounded 
teeth ; hnely scalloped. Hence Cremated pfl.a. 
(in same sense) . Cren&'tion, a crenated forma- 
tion; a crenature. 

Crenato- (krih^’to), comb. f. mod.L. cre- 
natus Crenate ; crenately, crenate-. 

Crenature (krem&tiuj, krPn ). 1816. [f. 

mod.L. crenatus.] Bot . and Zool. A rounded 
tooth or denticulation on the margin of a leaf, 
etc. Also occas. the notches between the teeth. 

Crenel, crenelle (kremel, kiincl), sb. 1481. 
[a. OF. crenel , app. dim. of ertn, cran notch ; 
cf. Cranny. ] z. One of the indentations of an 
embattled parapet; an embrasure; see Battle- 
ment In ^/.-^Battlements, embattled parapet, 
a. Bot. — Crenature 1835. Hence Cremel 
v. tocrenellate [rare). Crenelet, a small c. (rare}. 

Crenellate, -elate (kre-ncfrit), v. 1833. [f. 
F. crlnelcr.l To furnish with battlements; to 
furnish with embrasures or loopholes. Hence 
Crenella'tion, -elation, the action of crcnellat- 
ing or condition of being crenellated ; a battle- 
ment; a notch or indentation, 
til Crenelle, -elec, a. 1586. [a. F. ertneld.] 
Her. Embattled -1610. 

Crengle, obs. f. Cringle. 

Crenic (krimik), a. 1839. [f. Gr. x/dfirj 

spring r-lC.] Chem. In C. acid, an organic 
acid, existing in humus, and in deposits of 
ferruginous waters. 

Crenulate (kreiii*lA),<r. 1794- [ad.raod.L. 
crenu talus, dim. of crenula , dim. of crena (see 
Crena).] Zool. and Bot. Minutely crenate; 
finely notched or scalloped : said of a leaf, a 
shell, etc. Hence Crenula -tion, a minute ere- 
nation. 

Creole (krP#al). 1604. [a. Y.trMe, ad. Sp. 
criollo , native to the locality, 'country'; said 
to be short for *criadillo, dim. of criado , f. 
ertar to breed, etc. L. create. J 

A. sb. In the West Indies and other parts of 
America, Mauritius, etc. s orig. A person born 
and naturalised in the country, but of European 
or of African Negro race s the name having no 
eonnotation of colour. 

a. But now, usually, «■ creole white 1604. b. 
Now, less usually « creole negro, as disL from 
one freshly imported from Africa 1748. 

a. [She] was a c— that is, bom in the West Indies, 
of French parents Marry at. b. The term * Creole 
is confined to ne g roes boro in the country Batks. 

B. attrib . or adj. z. Of persons : Bom and 
naturalised in the West Indies, etc., but of 
European (or negro) descent; see A. 174& Of 
animals and plants : Bom or grown in the West 
Indies, etc., but not indigenous 1760. a. Be- 
longing to or characteristic of a Creole i8a8. 

x. Fruits, .of the C kind, being European fruits 
planted there, but which have undergone considerable 
alterations from the climate \Jnmn and UUoa iV *y. 

Hence Ciwllan. tuft. m CrbolxA.; mdj. ■Cmoli 
B. JObt. fCreroHmin, Creole descent. 


CreophagoaB (kW^fagas), a. Alsokreo-. 

1881. [ f. Gr. apao^&yos 4 OUS.} Flesh-eating ; 

carnivorous. 

Creosol fkrr^l). Also crea-. Z863. [f. 
Creosote) -I- -ol. J Chem. A colourless highly 
refracting liquid (C^H^Og) with aroznatic odour 
and burning taste, forming the chief constituent 
of creosote. 

Creosote (krf Jwfet), sb. Also crea-, kreo-. 
1835. | f. Gr. icpeo-, comb. f. Kpias + o<b{uv, and 
intended to mean ' flesh-saving \ j A colour- 
less oily liquid, with odour like that of smoked 
meat, and burning taste, obtained from the dis- 
tillation of wood-tar, and having powerful anti- 
septic propei ties. Also attrib. b. Occas. applied 
to Carbolic Acid, also known as coal-tar c. 
1863. Comb, c.-buah, -plant, a Mexican shrub 
(Larrea mexicana , N.O. Zygophyllacex ) having 
a strong smell of c. Hence Creosote v. to 
treat with a, as a preservative. 

Crepance. 1 Obs. 1610. [In 17th c. cre- 
panches , crepances , ad. It crtpacci pi. (ult.) 
L. crepare to crack, chap. ] Farriery . A wound 
or chap on a horse's foot. [Misprinted Crepane 
bv Johnson and later Diets.] 

|j Cr£pe (kr/p). 1835. [K. t—'L.crispa curled.] 
The French word for Crape, often borrowed 
ns a term for all crapy fabrics other than black 
mourning crape. 

Crtpe de Chine , a white or coloured crape made of 
raw silk. Crtpe lisse , crape which is not ertpi or 
wrinkled. Also attrib. Hence Crflpe v. to frizz. 

t C repine, crespin(e. 1533. [a. OY.crespine, 
f cresfie, crtpe ; see Cr£pe, Crape.] A net or 
caul for the hair, formerly worn by ladies; also, 
a part of a hood; a fringe of lace or network for 
a dais, bed, etc. -1731. 

|| Crepita'culimu [L.] Zool. The rattle of 
the rattlesnake. U.S. 

Crepitant (kre pitfint), a. 18a 6. [ad. L. 
crept taniem.] 1. Making a crackling noise; 

crepitating 1855. a. Bn tom, , That crepitates 
(see Crepitate a). 

Crepitate (kre*pit/‘t),». 1 623. [fX. crepstat -- 
ppl. stem of ertpitare, freq. of crepare to crack.] 
Ti. To break wind -1768. a. Entom. Of certain 
beetles : To eject a pungent fluid suddenly with 
a sharp report 1826. 3. To make a crackling 

sound : spec, of the tissue of the lungs 1853. 4. 
To rattles. 

Crepitation (krcpit^ Jan). Z656. [f. L. 
erepttarc\ seeprec.and-ATiON.] z. A crackling 
noise; crackling, a. Med. and Path. The slight 
sound and accompanying sensation caused by 

C ressure on cellular tissue containing air, or 
y the entrance of ,iir into inflamed lungs ; or 
observed in the grating together of the ends of 
fractured bones; the crackling noise sometimes 
observed in gangrenous parts when examined 
with the fingers ; the cracking of a joint when 
pulled. a. The breaking of wind (rare) 182a. 

II Crepitus (kre*pitfls). 1807. [L., f. crepare.] 
z. Med. and Path. *= Crepitation a. a. * 
Crepitation 3. 188a. Hence Cre’pltous a. 
of the nature of or such as to produce, c 
II Crdpon (krrppA, kre*pan). 1887. [F . crtpe 
Crape.] A stuff resembling crape, made of fine 
worsted, silk, or worsted and silk. 

Crept (kreptj. 1638. Pa. pole, of Creep v. ; 
spec, in Coal-miming , that has Wen subjected to 
a creep. 

Ctepusde (krfpirsl, kre*pfls’l). 1665. [ad. 
L. crepusculum .] Twilight, var. Crepuacule 
(now rare). 

Crepuscular (krfpu*ski*lli), a. 1668. [f. 
as prec.] 1. Of or pertaining to twilight 1755; 
hence fig. dim, indistinct; imperfectly en- 
lightened x668. 9. Zool. Appearing or active 

in the twilight 1826. 

1. fir. That c period when the historical sense was 
scarcely brought to a full state of activity 1852. a. C. 
insects r8s6. So Crepu*»culine a. (rare), Crepu*s- 
colons a. (in sense *% 

H Crepuacuhim (krt]*rski*lftn). ME. [L., 
related to creper dusky, dark.] Twilight, dusk. 

The same time.. That derkes can C, at eue Lydo. 
fCrescence. 1609. [ad. L. crescentia ; see 
Crescent.] Growth, increase -1736. 

|i Crasce&do (kwjemd#). 1776. [It., pr. pple. 
nf crescere to increase; tee next.] Mns, A direc- 
tion t To be gradually iacreased in volume of | 


the abbrev. arose, or the 
sign < ). As sb. 1 Such an increase ; a passage 
of this description. Also irons f. mxs&fig. Also 
as vb. (Opp. to Diminuendo.) 
fir. Toe intense e. of the catastrophe 1886. 
Creaccat (kre sent), sb. [ME. cressant, a, 
OF croissant, mod. croissant y. — L. crtscenUm, 
pr. pple. of cresrere to giow).] i. The waxing 
moon, during the period between new moon 
and full. Also fig. 1 53a a. The convexo-con- 
cave figure of the waxing or waning moon, 
during the first or last quarter 1578. 3. A re- 

presentation of this phase of the moon : a. as 
an ornament ME. b. Her . as a chaige 1486 
c. As a badge or emblem of the Turkish sultans; 
hence fig. the Turkish power, and used rhetori- 
cally to symbolise the Mohammedan religion 
as a political force 1589. (The attribution of 
the crescent to the Saracens of Crusading times 
and to the Moors of Spain is an error.) d. used 
as the badge of an order of knighthood or as a 
decorative order ME. 4. Anything of this 
shape, as a row of houses, etc. 1673. 

a. M ids. N. v. i. 146. 3. c. The C. gave way to 

the Cross, the Turks were broken to pieces 1684. 

Hence Crescent&'de, prop., a religious war waged 
under the Turkish flag f rket., a jihad or holy war far 
Islam. Cre' scented ppl. a. formed as a c. or new 
moon : ornamented, or charged, with crescents. Cres> 
centic a. c. -shaped. Cresccntiform a. crescentic 
Crescent (kre*s£nt) f o. 1574. [ad. L .crescen- 
tem ; see prec.] 1. Growing, increasing. (Often 
with allusion to the moon.) 9. Shaped like the 
new or old moon 1603. 

x. My powers are Cressent, and my Auguring hope 
Sayes it will come to th’ full Ant. 4 Cl. u. L xo. • 
Astarte, Queen of Hcav'n, with c. Horns Milt. 
Crescive (kre*siv), a. 1566. [f. L. crescerc 
+ -IVE.] Growing. 

Vnseeue, yet cressiue in bis facultie Hen. V, 1, L 66. 
Cresol (kre*spl). Also cresaol. 1869. [f. 
ercs- for Creos(ote) + -OL.J Chem An aro- 
matic alcohol of the Benzene group (C^HgO), 
occurring along with carbolic acid in coal-tar 
and creosote. Hence Cre'solene, C t H f CH s O, 
a product of coal-tar, related to carbolic acid. 
Creso*tic a. in (ortho-, para-, meta-) creso/ic 
acid(C $ H S 0 S ), obtained from the corresponding 
cresols. 

Cress (kres). [OE. erase, terse :-OTcut. 
*krasjbn-, from root of OHG. chresan to creep, 
as if ' creeper \] 1. The name of various cru- 

ciferous plants, having mostly edible leaves of 
a pungent flavour. (Until Z9th c. almost always 
in pi. ; sometimes construed with a vb. in the 
sing.) a. spec. Garden C., Lepidium sativum, 
or Watercress, Nasturtium officinale. b. 
With defining words, applied to other cruci- 
ferous plants, and occas. to plants merely re- 
sembling cress in flavour or appearance. fa. 
As the type of something of tittle worth. (Cf 
rush, straw.) -ME 

x. To strip toe brook with mantling creases spread 
Goldsm. a. Wisdome and witte now is noujt worth 
a car sc Langl. Hence Cre ‘any a. 

Cresset (kre'set). ME. [a. OF. craicet, 
craisset, cresset in same sense, j i. A vessel of 
iron or the like, made to hold grease or oil, or 
an iron basket to hold pitched rope, wood, or 
coal, to be burnt for light; usually mounted 
on the top of a pole or building, or suspended 
from a roof. Also transf. and fig. 9. Coopering. . 
A fire-basket used to char the inside of a cask 
1874. fc.-light, a blazing c.; the tight of a c, 
IlCreason (kr gsoh). 1883. TFr.; - Cress.] 
A shade of green used for ladles' dresses. 

Crest (krest), sb. ME. [a. OF. creste, mod. 
crlU : — L. crista tuft, plume.] 1. A comb, a 
tuft of feathers, or the like, upon an animal's 
head. Also fig. (Ct Crest -fallen.) a. An 
erect plume of feathers, horse-hair, etc. fixed on 
the top of a helmet or head-dress; any orna- 
ment worn there as a cognizance ME. 3. Her . 
A figure or device (orig. borne by a knight on 
his helmet) placed on a wreath, coronet, or 
chapeau, and borne above the shield and helmet 
in a coat of arms; also used separately, as a 
cognizance, upon seals, plnte, note-paper, etc 
(Thus it is a vulgar error to speak tt the arms 
or shields of a college or city as crests.) ME. 
Also fig. 4. The apex of a helmet; hence, 9 
helmet ME, 5. The head, s u mmi t, or top of 
anything ME. 6L Arckit. The finishing of 
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stene, metal, etc., which surmounts a roof-ridge, 
wall, screen, etc.; occas. applied to the finial 
of a gable or pinnacle ME. 7. An elevated 
ridge, a. The ridge of a mountain, col, bank 
or the like. b. fibrtif The top line of a para- 
pet or slope, c. The curling foamy ridge of a 
wave. ME. 8. The ridge of the neck of a horse, 
dog, eta 159a. 9. A raised ridge on the sur- 

face of any object; spec, in Anal., eta 
1. Oft he [the serpent] bowd His turret C. Milt. 
P. L. ix. 535. fig. Then began the Argives to let fall 
their crests and sue for peace Raleigh. a. War* 
chiefs with.. crests of eagle wings Whittier. 3. 
What is your C, a Coxcombe Tam. Shr. il L aa6. 
4. On his c. Sat horror plum'd Milt. P. L. iv. 988. 
7. First curls the ruffl'd sea With whlt'ning crests 
Earl Derby. Chuse a horse with a deep neck, large 
c. Markham. 

Comb.'. entile, a bent tile used to cover the a or 
ridge of a roof; -wreath (in Her.), the wreath or 
fillet of twisted silk which bears the c. 

Crest (krest), v. ME [f. Crest jM] 1. 
tram . To furnish with a crest, a. To serve as 
a crest to; to surmount as a crest; to crown 
1606. b. To mark with long streaks, like the 
streaming hair of a crest 1596. 8- To reach the 

crest 1851. 4. intr. To erect one’s crest 

1713; to form a crest, as a wave 185a 
a. His legges bestrid the Ocean, bis rear'd arme 
Crested the world Ant. 4 Cl. v. iu 83. b. Like as 
the shining skie in summers night.. Is creasted all 
with lines of firie light Spenser h. Q. iv. L 13. 3. To 
c. a hill, a wave, etc. (mod U 

Crested (kre *tbd), ppl. a. ME [f. Crest 

* 4 . and v. +-ed.] 1. Wearing or having a crest; 

spec, applied to animals and plants distinguished 
by a crest; — L. crista l us , -a. Also Jig. 0. 
Her. Having a crest of a different tincture from 
that of the body 1572. +3- Ribbed -1834. 4 

Having a raised ridge. (See Crest sb. 9.) 1857. 

s. Fair dames and c. chiefs Scott, fig. The a pride 
Of the first Edward Gray. 4. Double-c. skulls 
Wallace. 

Crest-fallen (kre st f$ ldn), ppl. a. 1589. 
x. With drooping crest; hence, cast down; 
humbled, dispirited. a. Of a horse : Having 
the crest or ridge of the neck hanging to one 
aide 1696. 

x. Let it make thee Crestfalne, I, and alay this thy 
aborti ue Pride a Hen. VI, iv. i. 59. 

Cresting (kre stin), vbl '. sb. 1869. [f. Crest 
sb. (sense 6) + ING l . J Archil. An ornamental 
ridging to a wall or roof. 

Cre-stless, a. 1591. Not bearing a crest 
Spring Crest less© Yeomen from so deepe a Root 
Shaks. 

Cresyl (kre*sil). Also cressyL 1863. [f. 
Cres-ol + -YI«] Chem. The radical QH, of 
cresol. Cre'sylate, a salt of cresylic acid. Cre- 
sylic a. of cresyl, in Cresylic acid — Cresol. 

Cretaceo- (krxt?« •/«*), comb. f. of Creta- 
ceous, — ' cretaceous and \ 

Cretaceous (krxt/ijbs), a. 1675. [f. L. 

crctaccus , t crcta chalk ; see -aceous.] i. 
Of the nature of chalk ; chalky. a. Geol. Of 
or found in the Chalk formation. So C. group, 
series , system. C. period : the period during 
which these strata were deposited. Hence 
Creta*ceou«ly adv . 

Cretic (krrtik). 1603. [ad. L. Creticus , f. 
Crcta Crete.] adj. Belonging to Crete, Cretan ; 
applied in Ur. and L. prosody to a particular 
metrical foot, or to verse characterized by these. 
sb. (without capital.) A metrical foot consisting 
of one short syllable between two long; « Au- 
PHIMACF.R. | 

fCre ticism. 1614. Cretan behaviour, i.e. 
lying -1656. 

Cretify (kri tifoi), v. 1859. [f- L« crcta 

chalk + FY. ] To impregnate (a tissue of the 
animal body) with salts of lime. Hence Cre:tl- 
fica*tion, calcareous degeneration. 

Cretin { krPtin). 1779. [ a . F. critin , ad. 

Swiss patois crestin, creitin : — L. Christianum 
Christian, i. 'human creature* as dist. 
from the brutes. (Cf. natural.)] One afflicted 
with cretinism. Hence Cretinous a. pertain- 
ing to a c.; of the nature of cretinism. 
Cretinism (krftiniz’m). x8oi. [f. prec. 
+ -ISM .1 The condition of a cretin; a combina- 
tion of deformity (usually with goitre) and idiocy, 
endemic in certain Alpine valleys and elsewhere. 
So Cre'tinise v. to reduce to c. 
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Cretion (krf'Jan). 1880. [ad. L. cretiotum, 
f. cemtrt to decide.] Pom. Law. Declaration 
of acceptance of an inheritance; transf the 
term allowed for this. 

Cretize (krftaiz), v. arch . 1653. [ad. Gr. 
nprjrl(up t {. Kpfjn} Crete. (Cf. Titus i. la.)] 
1. intr. To play the Cretan, i. c. to lie. ta. To 
outdo by lying 1673. So fCretiam (Diets.). 

|| Cretonne (krnen, kretpn). 1870. [a. F., 
f. Crcton, a village of Normandy.] The French 
name of a strong fabric of hempen warp and 
linen woof ; applied in England to a stout un- 
glazed cotton cloth printed with a pattern in 
colours, and used for chair covers, curtains, etc. 
Creutzer, obs. f. Krbutzer. 

Crevasse (kr/vsrs). 1819. [a. F. crevasse 
- OF. crevace Crevice.] x. A fissure or 
chasm in the ice of a glacier, usually of great 
depth. Also transf. 1823. 0. U.S. A breach 

in the bank of a river, canal, eta ; used esf. of 
a breach in the levie or artificial bank of the 
lower Mississippi. So Creva'ase v. to fissure 
with crevasses. Creva’saing vbl. sb. formation 
of crevasses. 

Crevice (krewls), sb. [ME crevace , a. OF. 

; — late L. crepatia , f. L. crepare to creak, crack.] 
1. An opening produced by a crack; a cleft, 
rift, chink, fissure. 0. spec. (Mining.) A fissure 
in which a deposit of ore or metal is found 1872. 

x. A creuisse of an olde cragge M E, Hence tCre*- 
vice v. Crafts, to make crevices in. Cre*viced ppl. 
a. having crevices, chinks, or cracks. 

Crevis(e, -ish(e, -isse, -ys(e, obs. ff. 

Crayfish, Crevice. 

Crew (kr/7). 1455- 0 - OF - creue increase, 
f. pa. pple. of croistre to grow; perh. in part 
aphet. f. acrewe. Accrue.] +1. An augmenta- 
tion or reinforcement of a military force; hence, 
a company of soldiers -1587. 3. By extension : 

Any organized band of armed men 1570. 3. 

Any body of men organized or associated for a 
purpose; as, a squad of workmen under a fore- 
man 1699; (Maul) a gang of men under a petty 
officer, or told off for a particular duty 169a; 
and esp. the whole of the men (inclusive or ex- 
clusive of the officers) belonging to and manning 
a ship, boat, or other vessel afloat (now the 
leading sense) 1694. 4. A number of persons 

associated together ; a company 1579* 6* A 

number of persons classed together; a lot, set, 
gang, mob, herd 1570. 

3. To order the cooper and hia c. to trim the casks 
Siielvockk. Supposing the Captain and Crew would 
soon L>e with him Dampier. a. Mirth, admit me of 
thy c. Milt. L'Alltg. 58. 5. All the ravenous a Of 

jobbers and promoters 1884. 

Crew, pa. t. of Crow v. 
fCrewe. [a. OF. crue.] A pot. Spenser. 

Crewel (kr«-£l), sb. 1494. [?] 1. A thin 

worsted yarn, used for tapestryand embroidery. 

a. Short for Crewel-work. (mod.). Also 
Crewels (krirelz), sb. pi. Sc. 1660. [f. F. 

icrouelles. ] The king’s evil, scrofula. 

Crewel-work. 1863. Embroidery in which 
a design is worked in worsted on a background 
of linen or cloth. 

Crewet, -ette, ob». f. Cruet. 

Crib (krib), sb. [Com. WGer.: OE .crib(b. 
Cf. MHG. krebe baskot, and korb Corf.] i. 
A barred receptacle for fodder; a Cratch OE. 
2. ‘ The stall or cabin of an ox' (J.) ME. 3. 
A cabin, hovel; a narrow room; also fig. 1597. 

b. Thieves' slang. A dwelling-house, shop, etc. 

x8i3. 4 .fig. A berth (slang) 1865. 5. A small 

b<*d for a child, with barred sides. (Occas. — 
cradle.) 1649. O.yf/: t ? Provender. Thieves' 
cant. Also a miner’s * bait \ f7. A wicker- 
work basket, pannier, or the like -1676, 8. 

Salt-making. An apparatus like a hay-rack for 
draining the salt after boiling 1682. 9. A frame- 
work of bars or spars for strengthening, support, 
etc. Cf. Cradle sb. 1693. 10. Mining. A 

framework of timber, etc., lining a shaft, to pre- 
vent caving, percolation of water, etc. 1839. x x . 
A frame of logs secured under water to form a 
pier, dam, etc. (Canada fr U.S.) 1874. is. A 
small raft of boards (Canada 6* U.S.) 1813, 
13. A bin for storing Indian com ( — COKN- 
crib); also for salt, eta (U.S.) 1823. 14. 

Cards. The cards thrown out from each players 
hand, and given to the dealer, in the game of 
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cribbage. Also, - Cribbage (colloq.). 1680. 

15. A petty theft. (See Crib v.) (rare) 1855. 

16. Something cribbed ; a plagiarism (colloq.) 

1834. 17. A translation of a classic, eta, for 

die illegitimate use of students (col Icq.) 1827. 

x. Layd . . In a cribbe, bytwsn an ox and an as** 
Hampolk. a. Where no Oxen are, the a is cleane 
Prov. xiv. 4. 3. Why rather (Sleeps) lyest thou in 

smoakie Cribs.. Then in the perfum'd Chambers cf 
the Great s Hen. IV, in. i. 9. fig. The world . . 
Whithersoever we turn, still is the same narrow c. 
Clough. 

Comb.\ c.-biter, a home addicted to c.-Uting ; also 
fig' l •biting, the morbid habit of seizing the manger 
(or other obieci) with the teeth and noisil) drawing 
in the breath ; crib work, work consisting of cribs 
(sense 1 x) j also attrib. 

Crib (krib), v. 1460. [f. CrirjA] .intr. 
? To feed at a crib (rare). B. tram. To shut 
up as in a crib; to confine within narrow limits; 
to hamper. (In rood, use as an echo of Shaks.) 
1605. 8* ** tr ' To lie an in a crib 1661. 4. 

trams. To furnish with a crib or cribs (Crib sb. 
x, 9-xi) 1660. 5. To make up into cribs (Crib 
sb. xa) ( U.S.) 1876. 6. colloq. To pilfer, purloin, 
steal ; to appropriate furtively. , Prob. orig. 
thieves* slang. ] 1748. 7. colloq. To take (a pas- 
sage, eta) without acknowledgement and use as 
one’s own; to plagiarize 1778. 8. intr. Of 

horses : To practise crib biting 1864. 

x. Cabin'd, ci ibd, confin'd, bound in Mach in iv. 74. 
6. Bits of ground cribbed., at diffcicm times from the 
forest Cobbett. Hence Crl'bber (rate), one who 
cribs or uses a Cats (x, 17) (coiioq.). 

Cribbage (kri* bftdg). 1630. [f Cribj/* ami 
v. + AGtt.r x. A game at cards, played b\ two, 
three, or tour persons, with a complKe puck of 
cards, and a board with holes and pegs for 
scoring; the characteristic feature is a Crib 
(sense 14). a. The action of cribbing, or that 
which is cribbed (colloq. ran) 1830. 

1. He proposed a game of four-h.uided c. Dickfns. 
Comb.'. c.-board, the hoard usrd for marking at c. j 
-faced a. pock-marked, and so like a c.- board. 

Cribbing (kirbiq), vbl. sb. 1641. [f. Crib 
v. (and sb.) + ING LI x. The action of t rib v. 
1791. a. Crib-biting; see Crib v. 8. 1864. 
3. That which is cribbed 1837. 4. Mm tug. 

Timbering forming the lining of a shaft, etc. ; 
crib work 1841. tfi. Thieves’ cant. Provender 
1641. 

Cribble (kri b*l\ sb. ? Obs. 1552. [a. 1 . * rible , 
ad. L. ertbrum (dim. cribellum) sieve. ) 1. A 

sieve 1565. ta- That which is left in the sieve; 
bran or coarse meal -1691. Msoattnb. Hence 
tCrtbbletA tosifL var. tCribe sb. and v. 
Cribrate (krai'br/t), a. 1846. 1 1. L ertbrum 
+ ATE*. J Nat. Hist. Perforated like a sieve. 
tCri'brate, v. 1631. [f. ppl. stem of L. eri- 
brare, i. as prea ] tram. To sift ; also fig. >1669. 
Hence tCribra’tion, sifting; also fig. 
Cribriform kri •!>-), a. 1741. 

[a. mod.L. cribriform is ; see preaj Having 
the fuim 01 appearance of a sieve; perforated 
with small holes. 

The c. part of the Ot Ethmoides Monro, C or 
Sieve-cells, a sort of ducts the wall* of which have 
open slits, through which they communicate with 
each other Gray. 

Cribrase (kraibr*>*t), a. 1857. ff. L. eri- 
brum sieve ; see -OSE.] Sieve-like, perforated, 
var. tCri'broua. 

Crick (krik), sbX 1440. [Prob. echoic ; cf. 
next and Stitch.] A painful spasmodic affeo- 
tion of the muscles of the neck, back, or other 
part, appearing as a sudden stiffness which 
makes it almost Impossible to move the part, 
t Crick, sb. * 1530. [app. the same as F. eric.] 
The instrument for bending a cross-bow. [ 1874. 
A small jackscrew. Knight.) 

Crick, sb.», var. of Crerk sbA 
Crick (krik), v.i 1861. [f. Crick xM] 
trans. To give a crick to (the neck, eta). 
Crick, vfi x6ox, [Echoic.] To make a 
sharp abrupt sound, as a grasshopper. 
Crick-crack, sb., v . , adv. 1565. [Echoic. 
Cf. F. cric-crac. ] A representation of a repeated 
sharp sound. 

Cricket (kri ktt), sb. 1 ME [a. OF. rW- 
quet, croquet cicada, from an echoic krik-. ] Any 
saltatorial orthopterous insect of the genus 
A chela or of the same tribe ; as, the common 
house-cricket, A. domett ica , the field-cricket. 
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A. campestris. and mole-cricket, Gryllotalpa 
vulgaris, b. Used for Cicada. 

As cheerful and lively Mac. 1873. 

Comb, x c.-bird, the grasshopper warbler (Locmstella 
umvim ) I •frof, a small tree-frog of the genua Hylod*s % 
which chirp like crickets 1 ■teal, the garganey ( Otter • 
qutdula circia ). 

Cricket (kri’kfet), sbfi 1598. [app, the same 
as F. criquet ' b&ton servant de but au jcu de 
boules ' (Godefroy), perh. a deriv. of M.Flem. 
krick, kriche, ' b&ston & s’appuyer ’, etc.] A 
well-known open-air game played with ball, bats, 
and wickets, by two sides of eleven players 
each. Also attrib . b. U sed alius, for s Fair play 
igoa. Hence Cri'cket v. to play c. Crl*cketer. 

Cricket (kri’ket), sb. 8 1643. P] A low 
wooden stool ; a footstool. Now local. 

Crico- ( krai'ko) , comb. f. Gr. sc pinos — nlpnot 
ring, used in Anal, in sense 'pertaining to the 
cricoid cartilage \ as c.-thv*roid a. pertaining 
to the cricoid and thyroid cartilages; also so. 
(sc. muscle). Crico'tomy. the operation of di- 
viding the cricoid cartilage. 

Cricoid (krai koid). 1746. [ad. mod.L. cru 
coidts (formerly also used), a. Gr. f. 

npi/eos - tclptcot ri ng + -ei 2 i)r -form. ] adj. Ring- 
shaped; applied spec, to the cartilage which 
forms the lower and back part of the larynx. 
sb. (sc. cartilage) 184a. 

Cried (kraid), ppl. a. 164a. [f. Cry v. + 
-ED.] Proclaimed by crying, announced. 
Cner (kroi-ai). [ME. criere , a. OF. criere , 
noin of crieur , f. crier to Cry; see -er.] 1. 

gen. One who cries. 9. spec. An officer In a 
court of justice who makes the public announce- 
ments, etc.; a Common or Town crier ME.; 
one who cries goods for sale 1553. 

All common Cryera were excluded from the Temple 
Lfoni. 

Crikey (krai*ki\ f«/. col loq. or slang. 184a. 
[perh. orig. an assonant substitute fora sacred 
name; cf. Crim ink. J An exclam, of surprise. 

Crim. COIL 1770. criminal con- 

versation. 1. e. adultery. (See Criminal a.) 
Crime tkraim), sb. ME. [a. F. crime , in 
iath c. crimne , ad. I.. crimen , f. root of cernere , 
ere turn to decide, give judgement, etc,J 1. An 
act punishable by law , as being forbidden by 
statute or injurious to the public welfare. (Com- 
monly used only of grave offences.) b. collect, 
sing. Violation of law 1485. a. An evil or in- 
jurious act ; a (grave) offence, a sin 1514. b. 
collect, sing. Wrong-doing, sin M E. t3- Charge, 
or accusation; matter of accusation -1667. 

s. If by this C., he owes the Law his life Timon in. 
v. 83. Men steeped in c. Fmoude. a. All y*crymes 
of y* tonge, as sclaunders . . and preyy backbytynges 
1526, 3 That errour now, which ts become myc., 

And thou iV accuser Milt. t\ L. ix. 1181. 

Hence Crime v. to charge with a c. (rare). Crime- 
ful a. full of c.; criminal. Crimelees a. void of c. 

Criminal (krrm mil). ME. (a. F. crimincl, 
ad. L. crimtnalis ; see prec. and -al. j 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature of or involving a 

crime, or a grave offence, a. Relating to crime 
or its punishment 1474. 3. Guilty of crime or 

grave offence 1489. 

1. C. conversation (Conversation 3): adultery, 
regarded as a trespass against the husband at common 
law. a Good lawes, civil and crimtnall *590. An 
experienced c. lawyer Lowell. 3. The neglect, .ren- 
ders us c. in the sight of God Rogers (JO* 

B. sb. +1. A person accused ot a crime -1681. 
a. A person guilty or convicted of a crime i6a6. 

1. Was ever c. forbid to plead Dhyijbm. 

Hence Crlmlnaliem, the condition or practice of 
a c. Criminalist, one versed in c. law. Crimi- 
na’lity, the quality or fact of being a c.j ac. act or 
practice. Criminally adv. according to c. law » so 
m to constitute crime. fCri'mlnalneaa, criminality. 

Criminate (kri'min*it), v. 1645. [_f. L- 
criminal - ppi. stem.] 1. trans . To charge with 
crime; to represent as criminal, s. To prove 
guilty of crime: to incriminate 1665. 3. To 

represent as criminal ; to condemn 1677. 

1. 1 suppose the public servants will be criminated 
Gouv. Mon sia. a. Determined not to c. himself by 
any allusion to the circumstance 1841. 

So Crimination, the action of criminating 1 severe 
accusation or censure. Cri'minative a. tending to 
or involving crimination. Criminator, one who 
charges with crime. Criminatory «. criminative. 
Cximine* -iny (krimini), ini. 1681. [C£ 
jiminy , Gemini. J A vulgar exclam, of astonish- 
ment : now arch. 


Criminology (kriminpriddgi). 1890. [f. L. 
crim in - Crime.] The science of crime; ' cri- 
minal anthropology '. So Criminolo’gical a,, 
CriminoTogiit 

Criminous (krrminds), a. 1483. [a. AFr. 
criminous = OF. crimineux , ad. L. crim i nos us. ] 
+1. Of the nature of a crime ; criminal, a. Of 
persons : Guilty of crime 1535. fa. Of or re- 
lating to crime ; involving crimination -1650. 

a. Now only in c. clerk (Clerk sb. x). Hence 
Cri'minously adv. Cri’aunouaneaa. 
Crimiaon, crimosin(e, etc., obs.ff. Crimson. 
Crimp (krimp), sbA 1638. [?] +L ? A term 
of reproach or derision, a. An agent who pro- 
cures seamen, soldiers* etc., csp. by decoying 
or impressing them 1758. Also transf. and fig. 
ts« A coal broker -1791. 

1. Yes, c.j Ms a gallant life to be an old lord’s 
pimp-whitkin Ford. Phr. t To play <*.: ‘to lay or 
bet on one bide, and (by foul play) to let t'other win, 
having a share ot it ' B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. Hence 
Cri*mpage, money paid to a c. for his services. 

Crimp, sbfi 163a. [?£ Crimp v. 1 ] An ob- 
solete game at cards. 

Crimp (krimp), sb. 3 1883. [f. CRIMP v. 1 ] 
pi. Crimped tresses; cf. 'curls*. il.S. 

Crimp (krimp), a. 1587. [app. allied to 
Crimp t\ l ; cf. however MHG. krimpf crooked, 
curved (Kluge). Cf. also Crump.] 1. Friable, 
brittle; crisp. 1 9 . fig. 'Not consistent, not 

forcible ' (J.). (But see quot., the sole evidence 
for this sense.) 1712. 8* Said of hair, feathers, 
etc. : Crimped 1764. 

x. The grass was c. and white with the hoar frost 
Mrs. Cameron. a. The evidence is crimp (v. 1. 
scrimp ) j the witnesses swear backwards and forwards, 
and contradict themselves Akhuthnot. Hence 
Cri'mpnesa, friability. 

Crimp (krimp), r.l ME. [ — MDu. ctimpen 
intr., to contract oneself together, Du. krimpen 
to shrivel, Da. krympe trans. to shrink (cloth), 
etc. See Cramp sb . l Not known in OE.; in 
ME. only in one example. ] x. intr. To be com- 
pressed, pinched or indented (as c.g. the body 
of insects), ta. trans . To curl -1736. 3. To 

compress or pinch into miaute parallel plaits 
or folds 1712 ; to crisp the surface of 177a; to 
make fluting* in (a brass cartridge case). 4. 
To cause (the flesh of fish) to contract and 
become firm by gashing it before rigor mortis 
sets in 16^8. Also transf. 5. spec. To bend or 
mould into shape (leather for uppers, etc.) 1874. 
6. 'To pinch and hold; to seize* (Webster). 

3. To c. the little frill that bordered bis shirt-collar 
Dickens. 

Crimp (krimp), v . 2 181a. [fi Crimp j£. 1 ] 
To impress (seamen or soldiers); to entrap. 
Plundering corn and crimping recruits Wellington. 

Crimper l(kri'mpaj). 1819. [fi Crimp vX] 
x. One who crimps, a. That which crimps : 

a. An apparatus consisting of a pair of fluted rollers, 
for crimping cloth or the like. b. A toilet instrument 
fur crimping the hair. c. A machine for crimping 
leather for uppers. d. An apparatus for bending 
leather into various sba[>es for saddles and harness, 
e. A small machine for crimping brass cartridge-cases. 

Crimper 2. 1868. [f. Crimp vfi + -e r 1 ,] 
» Crimp sb. 1 2. 

Crimple, v. ME. [perh. a dim. and itera- 
tive of Crimp r. 1 ] fi. intr. To be or become 
incurved, or drawn together; hence to stand or 
walk lame from such a cause -1736. 9. intr. 

and trans. To wrinkle, crinkle, curl. Now dial. 
Hence Crimpled ppl. a. (in sense a). 

Crimson (kri'mz’n). ME. [a. (ult.) Arab. 
qemtasi, qirmasl ; see C ramoisy. The ic-x6th 
c, F. form was cramoisin (Littri).] 

A. adt. t. The name of a colour: of a deep 
red inclining towards purple (see Kkrmes). 
a. fig. Sanguinary 1681. 

x, i bis cramoysen gowns Ch a lower, a. C con- 
quest 1777. 

B. so. (The adj. used absol.\ x. The colour or 
pigment ME. fa* Crimson cloth -x6tt. 

x. Ros’d oust with the Virgin C. of Modestie Shaks. 
Crimson (kri-mz’n), p. 1601. [f. Crimson 
a .] x. trans . To make crimson, a. intr To 
become crimson; esp. in blushing 1805. 

x. Users thy Hunters stand .. Crimson Vi in thy 
Lethee C. iil L «o6. a. As tbs fresh bud a crim- 
soning beauty shows Mas. Nokton. 

Crinal (krai-nAl), a. rare. 2656. [ad. L. 
crtnalis t f. crinis. J Pertaining to the hair. 


Cri*nate» by-form of Crinite, haired. So 
Crtna*ted a. 

Cri natory, var. of Crinitory. 

Crino ; see Crink-. 

Crine (krain), sb. ran. 1614. [a. It, or ad. 
L. crinis.] x. Hair, head of hair. Also attrib, 
a. ■* Crinet a. 1883. Hence Crined a. (Her.), 
having the hair tinctured differently from the 
body, as a charge. 

Crine (krain), v. Sc. 1501. [app. a. Gael. 
crion to wither. ] intr. To shrixik, shrivel. 
Crinel, error for Crinet a. 
t Crinet. i486, [dim. of F. crin .] 1. A hair 
1572. a. Hawking, (pi.) The small hair-like 
feathers which grow about the cere of a hawk. 
(Also written crtnites\ now called ertnes.) -179a. 
3. - Crini&re 1586. 

Cringe (krind^), v. ME. Tapp, a modifica- 
tion of crenge, crenchc , f. (ult.) OE. cringan , 
crincan ; see Crank. ] tx. trans. To draw in 
or contract (any part of the body); to distort 
(the neck, face, etc ) -16^0. a. intr . To draw 
in the muscles of the body involuntarily; to 
shrink; to cower ME. 3. intr. To bend the 
body timorously or servilely. Const, to (a per- 
son). 1575. 4 fig. To behave obsequiously; 

to show base or servile deference x6ao. ts* 
trans. To bow deferentially to -1660. 

x. Ant. 4- CL 111. xiii. 100. a. The Boys that went 
before were glad to c. behind, for they were afraid of 
the Lions Bunyan. a. An opinion that to bow or c- 
(as they^ profanely call it) before Almighty God is 
superstition Beveridge. 4. To teach the people toe. 
and the prince to domineer Macaulay. 

Hence Cri’ngelixig (rare), a cringing creature; 
al&o attrib. Crrnger. Cri nging-ly adv., -ness. 

Cringe (krind^), sb. 1597. [f. prec. vb.] A 
deferential, senile, or fawning obeisance. Often 
applied to a bow. Also fig. 

Performing cringes and congees like a court-chain- 
bcrlain Thackkkay. 

Cringle (krii)g , l). 1627. [ ft PP; of LG. origin ; 
cf. Ger. krin gel, dim. of kring circle, ring. See 
Crank sb. 1 , and cf. Crinkle.] x. Naut. A 
ring or eye of rope, containing a thimble, 
worked into the bolt-rope of a sail, for the 
attachment of a rope, b. A withe for fastening 
a gate (dial.) 1787. a. « Crinkle (dial.) 1807 
Hence CrPngle v. dial, to fasten with a c. 
Crini-, stem of L. crinis hair : used as comb, 
form : 

Crinicu*ltural <x.of or pertaining to the growth 
of the hair. Cri niger ( Omith .), a genus of 
African and Asiatic birds allied to the Thrush, 
having stiff setae on their bills. Crinl*gerous 
a. bearing or wearing hair. CrinPp&rous a. 
hair-producing. 

Crinid (kri-nid, krai-). 1862. [f. Gr. npirov 
lily + -ID.] Zool. (pi.) A family of the Cri - 
noidea containing the typical crinoids with 
branching arms. 

|| Crinidre (krinif -r). 1598. [F., f. crin (horse) 
hair. ] The part of the bards of a war-horse 
which covered the ridge or back of the neck 
and the mane. 

*tCrini'tal, a. rare. 1583. *= Crinite a. 

He the star c. adorcth Stanyhuest. 

Crinite (krarnoit), a. r6oo. [ad. L. crinitus , 
f. crinis.] Hairy; having a hairy or hair-like 
appendage; spec, in Bot. and Zool. having hairy 
tufts on the surface. 

How comate, c., caudate starres are fram'd I knew 
Fairfax. 

Crinite (kri*neit, krai-), sb. [£. Gr. nptvov 
lily -t- -its. J A fossil crinoid. 

Cri*nitory, a. rare. 1836. [f. L. crinitus + 
-ory. ] Hairy. 

Crinkle (kri-qk’l), sb. 1596. [prob. f. 
Crinkle v.J A twist, winding, or sinuosity ; 
a wrinkle or corrugation. 

The c> inkles in this glass making objects appear 
double Tuckbe. Hence Cri'nkly a. full of crinkles. 
Crinkle (krinjk’l), v. ME [f. OE. crincan ; 
see Crank sb . 1 and Crankle.] x. intr. To 
form many short twists or turns; to wind or 
twist; to contract wrinkles or ripples; to shrink 
up. a. To cringe ; fig. to recede from one’s 
purpose. Now omy dial. x6io. g. trusts. To 
twist or bend to and fro, or in and out; to 
wrinkle, crumple; to crimp (the hair) 1835. 4, 
intr. To emit sharp thin sounds 2856. 
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s. It [a Btremm] seemed to c. rnd ripple Lowbll, a. 
I like him the worse, he crinkles so much in the hams 
Foam. 3. And lor toe hous is krynkeled two and fro 
And hath so queynte weyis for to go Chauohl Her 
face all bowsy Comely taynklyd Woundersly wrynlded 
ijM. 4. All theroomsWWe lull of crinkling silks 1856. 
uri*nkle-cra*nkle. 1598. [Frcq. redup. of 
Cranklb.] sb. A winding in and out, a zig- 
sag. adj. and adv. Zigzag 1840. 
fCrinkum, crinctim. Also Grincome, q.v. 
i6z8. slang. In pi. The venereal disease -1719. 
CriTikum-cra^um, sb. (a.) Also crin- 
cum-crancum. 1761. Anything full of twists 
and turns, or intricately elaborated (Joe,), 
Crinoid (kri-noid, krai-). 1836. [ad. Gr. 
uptyoeibrji lily-like.] adj, lily-shaped; applied 
to an order (chiefly fossil) of echinoderms, 
having a calyx-like body, stalked and rooted. 
As sb, (with pi. crinoidca, crinoida ). A member 
of this order. 

Crinolette (krinriet). 1881. [dim. f. Crino- 
line.] A sort of bustle for distending the back 
of a woman’s skirt. 

Crinoline (kirnelfn, -dlin). 1830. [a. mod. 
F. , f. L. crinis hair, in sense of F. ertn horse- 
hair + linum thread; a trade coinage. ] 1. A 

stiff fabric made of horsehair and cotton or 
Hnen thread, formerly used for skirts, and still 
for lining, etc. a. A petticoat made of this or 
any stiff material, worn under the skirt in order 
to support or distend it; hence , a hoop-petti- 
coat 1851. g. transf A netting fitted round 
war-ships as a defence against torpedoes. 
Chiefly aitrib, 1874. 

Crinosity (kroinfslti). rare, 1656. [f. L. 
crinis.] Hairiness. 

Crio- — Gr. tepio-, comb, t *pi6t ram : 
Crioce-ratit©, a fossil of the genus Crioceras, 
a ram’s-hom ammonite. CrPoaphinx, a sphinx 
having a ram’s head. 

Cripple (krip’l) . [OE. crypel\—OTtx\.*kru- 
pile-, i. krup- ablaut stem of kriupan to 
Creep.] 

A. sb. 1. One who is disabled (either from 

birth or by accident or injury) from the use of 
his limbs; a lame person, a. teehn. » Cripple- 
gap (see below), where cripple » ' creeping ’ 
1048. 8* slang. A sixpence 1785. 

I. A creeple from his mothers womb© Acts xiv. 6 
Comb. C.-gap, -hole (dial.), a hole left in walls for 
sheep to creep through t cf. sense a. Hence Cri*pple- 
dom, -hood. -neaa. Cri’pply a. 

B. adj. Disabled from the use of one's limbs, 
lame. (Obs. or dial., exc. as attrib. of prec.) ME. 

Cripple (kri-p’l), v. ME. [f. Cripple sb.] 
t. trans. To deprive (wholly or partly) ef the 
use of one's limbs; to make a cripple of. a. 
transf. and Jig. To disable, impair : a. the 
action or effectiveness of material objects 1694; 
b. a person in his resources, efforts, etc., or 
Immaterial things, as trade, schemes, strength, 
etc. 170a. 8* intr. To hobble. (Chiefly -Sr.) ME. 

1. Thou cold Sciatica, G our Senators Timon rv. L 
14. a The lower masts, yards and bowsprit all 
crippled N klson. The trade . .is crippled by the want 
of transport L. Ouphant. Hence Cri*ppler. 

Crisis ( krai-si*). PI. crises, rarely crisises. 
*543- La. L*. a. Gr. spier < it, f. xpivtiv to decide.] 
x. Pathol. The point in the progress of a dis- 
ease when a change takes place which is deci- 
sive of recovery or death ; also, any marked or 
sudden change of symptoms, etc. ta. Astrol. 
Said of a conjunction of the planets which deter- 
mines the issue of a disease or critical point in 
the course of events -1663. 3. transf. and//. 

A turning-point in the progress of anything; 
also, a state of affairs in which a decisive ohange 
for better or worse is imminent 1627. I4. 

Judgement, decision -1715. tfi. A eriterion, 
sign -1657. 

1. 1 had enjoyed a favourable c. Smollett. 3. The 
ordinary statesman is also apt to fail in extraordinary 
crises Jowett. 

Crisp (krisp), a. [OE. crisp , cyrps, ad. L. 
erispm curled. Cf. OF. erespe curled, mod.F. 
eripi. Perh. partly echoic in branch II. j 
1. x. Of the hair : Curly; now esp. stiff, closely 
curling, or frlszy ; falso, having such hair. 9. 
Having a surface fretted into ripples, folds, or 
Wrinkles ME. t8* App. * Smooth, shining, 
dear -1693. 

s. His crisps beer lyk ryngea was yronne Cm vuceb. 


a. The c. white crest of the running waves Black. 
3. All th* abhorred births below criape Heaoen Shaea. 

XL Brittle or short; said esp. of hard things 
which have little cohesion and are easily crushed 
by the teeth, etc. 1530. Also transf. and//; 

The c... not over-roasted crackling C. Lamb, transf. 
The c. frosty air 1883. fig. A c. touch on the pbuao 
1857. What be said was c. and decided 1873. 

Hence Cri‘«p-ly adv- -neaa. 

Crisp, sb. ME. [app. f. the adj. ; cf. OF. 
erespe, mod. F. cripe.] ti. A crape-like material, 
used (or veils, etc. ; also a veil, etc. of this *16x9. 
ta. A curl (of hair) ; esp. a short or dose curl 
-x68o. a* The crackling of roast pork. Now 


dial. 1675. 

Crisp (krisp), v. ME. [f. Crisp 0. ; cf. L. 
crispart. J x. trans . To curl into short, stiff, 
wavy folds or crinkles; to enmp. 9. intr. To 
curl in short stiff curls 1583. a* trans. To make 
crisp or brittle. Also transf and fig. 1815. 4. 

intr. To become crisp 1805. 

1. A cooling breeze which crisps the broad clear 
river By kon. a. The leaues. .do somewhat curie or 
crispe Gerabde. 3. The snow, .crisped by. .a severe 
frost Scott. 4. The air chilled at sunset, the ground 
crisped G Bronte. Hence Cri'Bper. 

Crispate (kri*sp/t),fl. 1846. [ad. L. cri 'spa- 
tits. J Crisped ; spec , in Pot. and Zool. having 
the margin curled or undulated. 

Crispation (krisp*! jan). 1626. [f. L. cris- 
pare\ see -ation.] x. Curling, curled condi- 
tion ; undulation. 9. A slight contraction of any 
part, as that of the skin in goose-skin. etc. 1710. 

a. Few can look down from a great height without 
creepings and crispation* O. W. Holmes. 

Cri'Bpature. rare. 1745. [f. I- crispal- ; 
see prec.] Crisped condition; crispation. 

Cri 'Spin. 1645. A shoemaker, so named in 
allusion to St. Crispin, the patron saint of shoe- 
makers; also sometimes a member of a union 
or benefit society of shoemakers. 

Crispy (kri-spi), a. ME. [f. Crisp a. + -y.] 
x. Curly, wavy; undulated. 9. = Crisp a II 
x6xi. Hence Criwplneaa, crispness. 
Cii*88al,0. Chiefly l/.S. 187a. [ad.mod.L. 
crissalis , f. crissum; see below.] Omith. 1. 
Pertaining to the crissum, as the V region . a. 
Characterized by the colouring of the under 
tail-coverts, as C, thrush or thrasher. 

Criss-cross (kri^kr^s), sb. [A reduction of 
Christ(’s)-cross : latterly treated as a redup 
of cross . ] x. — Christ-cross, q. v. 9. [f. 
Criss-cross v. ] A transverse crossing 1876. a* 
U S. A children's game, played on a slate; Fox 
and Geese 1860. lienee Criss-cross-row; see 
Christ-cross-row. 

Criss-cross (kri-s,krj)s), a. and adv. 1846. 
[See prec.] adj. Crossing, crossed; marked by 
crossings or intersections, adv. Crosswise; //. 
in a contrary way, awry. | 

Criss-cross (kri-s,kq»s), v. 1818. [See prec.] 
trans. To mark or cover with crossing lines. 

To c. the letter Keats. 

H Crissum (kri*sffm). 1874. [mod. I.., f. cris- 
sare. J Omith. The anal region of a bird under 
the tail ; the vent-feathers or lower tail-coverts. 
Cristate (kri*st/t), a. i66r. [ad. L. crista - 
tus. J Nat Hist., etc. Crested; in the form of 
a crest So Criatated a. 

Criterion (kraitl**rian). PI. criteria; occas. 
-ona. 16x3 [a. Gr. upcrijptoy a means for 

judging, f. nptrfi r.] fa. An organ or faculty of 
judging -1678. b. A canon or standard by 
which anything is judged or estimated 1622. tc. 
A characteristic attaching to a thing, by which 
it can be judged or estimated -1678. 

b. Regular uniformity and the straight line were 
the criterion* of taste and beauty 1788. So |Crite*- 
riuxn, L. form of Gr. (occas. used). 

Crith (kri)>). 1865. [f- Gr. nptHf barley- 

corn, the smallest weight.] Physics. The weight 
of x litre of hydrogen at standard pressure and 
temperature; proposed by Hoffmann as the unit 
of weight for gaseous substances. 
Critnotnancy (kri'jwmsnsi). 165a. [f. Gr. 
npi0i\ + pavTilaJ] Divination by meal strewed 
over animals sacrificed. 

Critic, a. 1544. [ad. L. criticus , a. Gr., f. 
(ult. ) mpivety to decide, judge.] ti. Afed^ etc. 
“ Critical 4, 5. -1605. 9. Judging captiously 
or severely, censorious, carping 1098. 8. «* 

Critical 3. x6s6. 


3. Matters historic, c., analytic, and philologlc 1834. 
Critic (kri'tik), sbA 1588. [ad. L. criticus 
sb. (also used), a. Gr. (see prec.), or ? after F 
critique. ] x . One who pronounces judgement 

on any thing or person; esp. a censurer, caviller 
9. One skilled in literary or artistic criticism ; a 
professional reviewer; also one skilled in textual 
or biblical criticism 1605. 

s. Take heed of critick*: they bite, like fish, at any 
thing, especially at bookea Dekkeb. a. The poet 
[Milton], we believe, understood the nature of his art 
better than the c. [Johnson) Macaulay. You know 
who the Critics are? The men who have failed in 
Literature and Art Disraeli, 
t Critic, sb.% 1656. (app. ad. F. critique fern., 
ad. (ult.) Gr. 1) spinny the critical art, criticism 
Now spelt and pronounced as Fr.; see Cri- 
tique. J 1. The art of criticizing; Criticism 
Alao in pi. -1773. 2. A Critique -1766. 

1. Grammar nnd Criticks Hobbes, a. Make each 
day a critick on the last Pope. 
t Critic, v. 1607. 1. intr. To play the critic, 

pass judgement (on) -1698, a. trans. To criti- 
cize; esp. (in earlier use) unfavourably -1751. 

a. As Helluo. .Critick ‘d your wine ana analysed 
your meat Pope. Hence Cfi*tlcable a. (rare). 

Critical krilikftl), a. 1590. [f. L. criticus 
(see Critic*.) + -al.] x. Given to judging; esp 
fault-finding, censorious, to- Involving or ex- 
ercising careful judgement or observation ; nice, 
exact, punctual >17x6. 3. Occupied with or 

skilful in criticism 1641 ; belonging to criticism 
1741. 4. Med. , etc. Relating to the crisis of a 

disease ; determining the issue of a disease, etc 
i6ox. 5. Of the nature of, or constituting, a 
crisis; involving suspense as to the issue 1664 
6. Decisive, crucial 1841. 7. Math, and Phy- 

sics. Constituting or relating to a point at which 
some action, property or condition passes over 
into another; constituting an extreme or limit- 
ing case 1841. 8. Zool. and Bot. Of species - 

Uncertain or difficult to determine 1854 
1. I am nothing, if not criticall Oik. il L iaow 3. A 
c. writer 1766. C. acumen Freeman. 4. And so 
the Fever terminates in a c. Abscess Chkyne 3 
Mrs. H— *s throat was badly cut j her condition is 
deemed c. 1883. 7. C. angle in Optics : that angle of 
incidence beyond whkh rays of light are no longer 
refracted but totally reflected. C. Point or tempera 
ture : that temperature above which a substance 
remain* in tbe gaseous state and cannot be liquefied 
by any amount of pressure. Hence Critica'llty 
(rare), c quality; a criticism; a crisis. Critical- 
neaa. 

Critically (kri'tikali),**/*. 1654. [f.prec. 1- 
-LY a .l x. Nicely, accurately, ta- Punctually, 
exactly -X853. +3- At or in relation to a crisis 

-1670; at a critical moment -1799. 4* Danger- 
ously 1815. £. Physics. In a critical state 1881 

1. To look c. into ourselves 1660. 4. Thus c. cir 

cumstanced 1815. 

Criticaster (kritikse*stdi). 1684. [See 
-aster.] A petty critic. (Used in contempt.) 

I perceived that note to be added by some Jewish 
C. 1684. 

Criticism (kritisiz’m). 1607. [f.CRiTicorL 
criticus + -ism.] 1. The action of criticizing, or 
passing (esp. unfavourable) judgement upon the 
qualities of anything; fault-finding. 9. The art 
of estimating the qualities and character of 
literary or artistic work X674 ; spec, the critical 
science which deals with the text, character, 
composition, and origin of literary documents 
1669. b. Philos. The critical philosophy of 
Kant 1867. 8- (with pi.) A critical remark; a 

Critique 1608. f4. A nice point or distinc- 

tion; a quibble -1683. 

s. Therfoie (reader) doe I - stand at the marke ot 
criticisms . .to bee shot at Dekkrr. a G, as ii was 
first instituted by Aristotle, was meant a standard of 
judging well Dryofn. C. and the gospel history 
Froude. Textual r. : that which seeks to ascertain 
the genuine text and meaning of an author. The 
Higher or Historical G (of the sacred books) *B8x. 

Criticize (kririiriz),*. Also -toe. 1649. [f. 
as prec. 4 -IZB.] x. intr. To play the critic; to 
pass (esp. unfavourable) judgement upon some- 
thing with respect to its qualities. Also with 
t on or t upon. a. trans. To discuss critically; 
to animadvert upon 1665; esp. to censure, find 
fault with X704. 

t. Wo c. much upon the Beauty of Faces Habtlev, 
s. To c bis gait, and ridicule his dress Swot. Hence 
Crltlcisahle «. Cri*tUixer. 

CliticO", comb. f. (after Gr. aptrnro-), — 
critically, critical and . ; as in c. -historical. 
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Critique (kriti k). 170a. [See Critic sb:*] 
1. An essay or article in criticism of a literary 
(or more rarely, an artistic) work; a review, a. 
The action or art of criticizing; criticism 18x5. 

e. 1 should as soon expect to see a C. on the Posie 
of a Ring, as on the Inscription of a Medal Addison. 
a. The c. of nature in detail U beyond us Mastineau. 
Hence Criti'que v. trans n to write a c. upon. 
tCri tism rare. T651. [f. Gr. Kpirijs.] = 
Ckiticism. So fCri'tiet, tCri’tize v -1677. 

Crizzle (kri'z’l), v. Now dial. 1634. [? dim. 
of CRAZE «.] 1. intr. To become rough on the 
surface, as glass, etc. by scaling 1673. trans. 
To roughen or crumple the surface of 1624. 
f| Cro (krJ). M E. [Ir. erd death, blood, blood- 
wyte. | 'The compensation or satisfaction made 
for the slaughter of any man, according to his 
rank’ (lam.). 

Croak (krduk), sb. 1561. [See Croak v.‘ ] 
The deep hoarse sound made by a frog or 
raven. Also transf. and fig '. 

Croak (krd«-k), v. 1460. [Prob. echoic.] 
1. intr. To utter a deep, hoarse, dismal cry, as 
a frog or a raven. a. trans/ Of persons : To 
speak with a hoarse hollow utterance; fig. to 
talk dismally, forebode evil 1460. 3. trans. To 
utter or pro la m by croaking 1605. 

1. Th’ vnpK-asant quyie of frogs still croking Spen- 
9k«. a. They, who c. themselves hoarse aoout the 
decay of our trade Burk*. 3. The raven himselfe is 
hoarse That croakes the fatall entrance of Duncan 
Macb. 1. V. 40W Hence Croakory, croak in gs col- 
lectively. Caklylk. 

Croaker (krdu k.w). 1637. [f. prec. vb. f 
-ER. ] x . An animal that croaks; applied spec, to 
several N. American fishes, also to the Mole 
Cucket 1651. a. transf One who talks dis- 
mally, one who forebodes evil. 

Croaky (krdu-ki ), a. 1851. [f. Croak sb. or 
v. + -v.] Characterized by, or given to croaking. 
Hence Croa'kily adv 

|| Croc, f crock (krpk). [OF.; of unkn. 
origin. ] A hook: in Harquebus d (of) c.: see 
Harquebus. 

tCroceous (krJa-sbs, -Jios), a. 1657. [f. L. 
croceus, f. crocu*. J Saffron -colou red ; deep red- 
dish yellow -1688. vars. tCro’ceal, tCro cean, 
Cro’ceate, adjs. 

t Croche, ME. [- rroce Crose.] i. A 
pastoral staff, crook, crosier -1563. a. A 
Crutch, q. v. -1500. 

Croche, sb * 1575. [a. F. cloche spur on a 
fruit-tree, etc. ; from same radical as Croc ] 
One of the buds at the top of a stag's horn. 

U Crochet (k re jz, krdtrfi), sb. 1848. [F., dim. 
of croche, croc.] A kind of knitting done with 
a hooked needle ; work so knitted. Also attrib. 

A shirt as of c. of women Clough. 

Crochet (kr o'fe, krdnTi), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
Crocheted (krJ^ JrtP. 1858. [f. the sb.] intr. 
To work with a crochet-needle; trans. to knit 
m crochet. 

tllCrocheteur. 1579. [F. ; f. crochet hook.] 
A porter -1613. 

Croclary ^kiJuJi&ri). [ad. med.L. croci- 
anus, f croeia crosier.] Reel. 'The person 
who carried the crosier before the abbot or 
bishop ' (Ash 1775). 

Crocidolite (krosi'difbit). 1835. [f. Gr. 

adonis, upon ib-, var. of aponvf nap of woollen 
cloth '-Aifor.] A tin. A fibrous silicate of iron 
and sodium, called &\so blue asbestos; sometimes 
massive or earthy. Also, a yellow fibrous mineral 
produced by natural alteration from the blue 
eroddolite, and much used for ornament. 

Crocin (krtfo sill). 1863 [f. L. crocus saffron 
] Chem. A red powder, the colouring 
matter of Chinese Yellow pods, the fruit of 
Gardenia grandifiom. 

Crock (krfk), sb.* [OE. eroe(c and croeca 
masc., eai then ware pot, related to Icelandic 
kmkka f.. in same sense. ] 1. An earthen pot, 
jar, etc. a. A metal pot. ( 5 . Ws of Eng.) 1475. 
3. A broken piece of earthenware 1850. 

1. Like foolish flies about an hony-crocke Spenser. 

Crock (krpk), sb* Now dial. 1657. [?] 
Smut, soot, dirt. 

Crock (krpk), sb.* Chiefly Sc. 152a [app. 
related to Crack v.\ cf. Norw. brake, krakje 
a sickly, weakly, or emaciated beast, Sw. krone. 
Da. krak, km ike, etc.] »• An old ewe, or one 


past bearing. a. An old broken-down horse 
1879; also transf 

fCrock, sbfi [?] ? A low stool. Addison. 

Crock, v.l Now dial. 1594. [f. Crock sbfi] 
To put up in a crock or pot. 

Crock, Now dial. 164a. [f. Crock sb.*] 
trans. I o smut with soot, etc. ; to soil, defile. 

Crock, 0.3 1893. [i. Crock sb.* a.] intr. 
and trans. To (cause to) collapse ; often with 
up. So Cro'cky a ., broken-down. 
fCrock&rd. ME. [AF, crokard : ?] A foreign 
coin, decried as base under Edward I. -1769. 
fCrocker. ME. [f. Crock jA1 + -er*.] A 
potter -1703. 

Crockery (kip'kari) 1719. [f. Crocker ; 
see -ery.] Crocks collectively; esp. earthen- 
ware vessels. Comb, c.-ware = Crockery. 

Crocket (kr/rket). ME. [a. AF. croket , 
croquet = F. crochet ; see Crochet, Croquet,] 
ti. A curl formerly worn. (ME. only.) a. Ar - 
chit. One of the small ornaments, usually in the 
form of buds or curled leaves, placed on the in- 
clined sides of pinnacles, canopies, etc. in Gothic 
architecture 1673. 3. ==> Croche sb. 2 1870. 

4. attrib. Decorated with crockets 1703. 

3 Vou will discourse, of the antlers and the crockets 
Bi ack Hence Cro'cketiiig, c.-work. 

Crocodile ^krfj-kikisil). [ME. eocodrille, 
cokadrill, etc., a. OF. eocodrille » med.L. coto- 
dnllus , corruption of L. crcuodilus , a Gr. npoteo- 
SeiXos. Refash, after Gr. and L. in x6-i7th c.] 
1. A large amphibious saurian reptile of the 
genus Crocoddus or allied genera. The name 
belongs properly to the crocodile of the Nile 
(C. n 1 lot u: us or vulgaris ); but is extended to 
other species, and sometimes to all Crocodilia, 
including the Alligator and the Gaviul. a. fig. 
A person who weeps hypocritically or with a 
malicious purpose, as the crocodile was fabled 
to do 1595. 3. Logic. =* Crocodilite 1727. 

4. joc. A girls' school walking two and two in a 
long file 1870; also transf. 5. attrib. 1563. 

x. Cokadrilles . . Theise Serpontes slen men, and the! 
eten hem wepynge Maundkv. 3. Thence came the 
Prone rb, he shed G teares, vie. fayned teares 1693. 

Hence Crocodilian, a. flike a c. : pertaining to 
a c. : belonging to the c. family] sb. on animal of the 
c. family. 

fCrO’COdilite. 1624. [ad. I., crocodilites.] 
Logic. Name of an ancient sophism (see 
Stanley Hist. Philos.) -1660. 

Crocoite(kr<7u*k0,ait). 1844. [f. Gr. tcponbtis 
saffron-coloured.] Min. Native chromate of 
lead, a mineral of a red or orange colour. 

Croconic (krdcp*nik), a . 1838. [f. L. crocus 
+ -on (meaningless) + 
an inodorous, strongly 
in the form of yellow crystals or powder. Hence 
Cro'conate, a salt of this add. 

Crocus (krda’ktfs). 1639. [a. L.,a. Gr.npbteot; 
app. of Semitic origin ; cf. Heb. karkdm crocus, 
saffron, Arab, kurkum saffron, turmeric. OE. 
had croh saffron, from I^tin.] 1. A genus of 
hardy dwarf bulbous plants, N.O. lridaceet , 
with brilliant flowers, usually deep yellow or 
purple, which appear before the haves in early 
spring, or in some species in autumn. The 
autumnal species, C. sativus , yields Saffron. 
ta. Saffron; the stigma of C. sativus. (In OE. 
croh.) -1710. 3. Chem. A name given to various 
yellow or red powders obtained from metals by 
calcination, as c . of cooper (c. veneris), cuprous 
oxide, etc. ; now chieny to the peroxide of iron 
obtained by calcination of sulphide of iron, and 
used as a polishing powder 1640. 4. slang. A 

quack doctor 1785. Hence Cro'cuaed ppl a. 
bedecked with crocuses. 

Croft (krpft), rJ. 1 [OE. croft enclosed field ; 
cf. Du. kroft .] 1. A piece of enclosed ground, 

used for tillage or pasture: in most pans a 
small piece of arable land attached to a house. 
Also fig. a. A small agricultural holding worked 
by a peasant tenant 184a. a* attrib . 1791. 

1. To occupy her husband's cottage, and cultivate . . 
a c. of land adjacent Scott. 

Croft, sb:* rare. 1470. [ad. L. crupta, 
crypto ,] A crypt, vault, cavern. 

Croft (krpft), v. 177a. [f. Cropt To 
bleach (linen, etc.) on the grass. 

Crofter (krfftai). 1799. [ L Croft sM] 
One who rents and cultivates a croft; esp. ia the 


-ic. J In c. acid (C.H,O fl ), 
r acid substance, obtained 


Highlands and Islands of Scotland, one of the 
joint tenants of a divided farm. Also attrib. 
Crofting (krp m (tii)),vbS.sb. 1743. [f. Cruft 
sb. 1 + -ing ».] 1. The state of being successively 
cropped; the land so cropped, a. The system 
of croft-tenancy; the holding of a crofter 185s. 
tCroh. [OE. erdg, croh ; d. Ger. krug, and 
Crock r£. 1 ] A pitcher - ME. 

Croh, OE. f. Crocus, saffron. 

Crols, early f. Cross, q. v. 

Croisad e, -ada, -ado, early ff. Crusade. 
fCrolsard, a crusader. 
fCrolse, v. ME. [a. OF. cruisier , croisier 
: — 1-. crucia re, f. crucem .1 1. trans. To mark with 
a cross; esp. by way of giving sanctity to a vow; 
red. and pass, to take the cross in solemnization 
of a vow -1629. a. To crucify -1450. Hence 
tCroiaed ppJ. a . having taken the cross. 
Croise, sb . ; see Croises. 
fCroisee, -ie, -y. 148a. [ a. OF. croisie, etc. 
= med.L. cruciata . In 16th c. displaced by 
croisade.] A crusade -1615, So tCrolaerie, 
•ry, crusading; a crusade. 
tCroi-ses, cro i -sees, sb. pi. 1656. [a. F. 
croisis, in OF. croisiis — L. cruciatos \ see 
Croise v . x. 1 Those who have been croised, 
crusaders. (Occas. used as an archaism for 
Crusades; hence an erron. sing, croise.) -1846. 
Croissant, earlier f. Crescent. 

■j-Cro’ker. rare. 1577. [app. f. Crocus + 
-er 1 . 1 A cultivator or seller of saffron. 

Crome, crotnb (kr^um, krfim), sb. Now 
local. ME. [repr. an OE. *cramb, * cry mb (. 

: — WG. kramba , f. kramb- grade of *knmban ; 
cf. Cramp sb 4 ] A hook, a crook, tin early 
use, also *■ claw, talon. Hence Crome, cromb 

v. to seize or draw with a c. 

Cromlech (kr|7*mlek). ME. [a. Welsh, f. 
crom, fern, of erwm crooked, bent, concave, 
convex 4 - 1 lech (flat) stone. ] A structure of pre- 
historic age consisting of a large flat unhewn 
stone resting horizontally on three or more 
stones set upright; founder/, in Wales, Devon- 
shire, Cornwall, and Ireland. Also applied to 
similar structures elsewhere. 

This is the application of the word in Welsh. In 
Brittany these structures are called dolmen table- 
stones), while cromlech is the name of a circle of 
standing stones, var. (erron.) CrommeL Lytton. 

Cromome(krmxi^jn). 1694. [a. F., corrupt 
f Ger krummhom crooked horn!] mm Krumm- 
horn, Cremona* 

Cromwellian (kr^mwe lifln). 1725. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Oliver Cromwell. 

B. sb. An adherent of Cromwell; one of the 
settlers in Ireland at the Cromwellian Settle- 
ment of 165a, or of their descendants. 

Crone (krdun), sb. ME. [In sense a, conn. 

w. early mod. Du. kronje. karonje, a. NF. ca- 

rogrte carcass ; see Carrion. In sense 1, prob. 
f. ONF. carogne ‘ a cantankerous or mischievous 
woman ’.] 1. A withered old woman; occas. 

applied to a man 1630. a. An old ewe 1552. 

1. This olde Sowdones, his cursed c. Chaucxb. A 
few old battered crones of office Diskabu. Hence 
tCrone v. to pick out and reject (the old sheep). 
Also transf. 

Cronel, obs. f. Coronal 
tCronet, cronett. 1519. [Syncopated f. 
Coronet.] i. = Coronet, q. v. -160a. a- 
Some part of the armour of a horse 1633. 
Cronian (ktfvni&n), a. Tf. Gr. *p6vio% be- 
longing to Cronos (Saturn). ] C. sea: the 
northern frozen sea. Milt. P.L . X- 290. 
tCronie, crony, rare. Var. of (or ? error for) 
Crone. Burton. 

Cronk (krpqk). dial. [Echoic.] The croak 
of a raven; in U.S., the cry of the wild-goose. 

Cronstedtite (krpmstetait). 1833. [f. Cron- 
stedt , a Swedish mineralogist; see -its.] Min . 
A hydrous silicate of iron and manganese. 
Crony (kr^ ni), sb. 1663, Univer- 

sity slang. Not conn. w. Crone!] An intimate 
friend or associate; a chum. Also attrib . 

Jade Cola, my old schoolfellow .. who was a gnat 
chrony of mine Pzrva. Hence Cro*ay«. to associate 
(with) as a c 

Crood, croud, v. Sc. 1513. [Echoic.] intr. 
To 000 as a dove Hence Croo*dle vfi intr. 
(ia same sense). 


CROODLE 

Croodle (krirdT), v . 2 dial. 1788. [?] intr. 
To cower or crouch down; to draw oneself to- 
gether, as for warmth ; to nestle close together, 
or cling close to a person. 

1 There,* said Lucia^as the clung croodling to him 
Kingsley. ' 

Crook (kruk). [ME. crok, croc, app. a. ON. 
krdkr crook, hook, barb, trident Unkn. else- 
where in Teut.] 

A. sb. 1. Any implement of hooked form; a 

hook. spec. a. A shepherd's staff, having one 
end hooked, for catching the hinder le£ of a 
sheep M E. b. The pastoral staff of a bishop, 
etc., shaped like a shepherd’s staff; a crosier 
ME. a. Any incurved appendage ME. 3. An 
odd corner, nook ME. t4- {pi.) Brackets, 
parentheses -176a. 5. Mu <. A piece of curved 

tubing added to a horn, cornet, etc., to raise or 
lower the pilch 184a. 6. The act of crooking 

ME. 7. A bending or curve i486. t8. fig. 

Crooked conduct ; a trick, wile -1594. 9. One 

whose conduct is crooked ; a swindler, sharper ; 
a professional criminal, orig. U.S. 1886. 

1. Er the bishop hent hem with his c. Chaucer, s. 
The young fronds of the . Kerns uncurling their 
crooks 1U50. 3. It w.is full of crooks and nooks W. 

Irving. 6. With sacrifice of kne< s, of crooks, and 
cringes B. Jonson. 7. The crooks of Tweed 

STRVfcNSON. 

Phr. On thee . : dishonestly {slang). C. tnonr's loti 
an affliction, trial. Sc. fly kook or by c.z see Hook. 

B. ad/. [? shortened f. crookt, crooked. J 
Crooked 150R. 

Comb. : c.-back, +a crooked back t one who has a 
crooked back; a hu ichback » hence, -backed a.; 
•neck ( U.S .), a name of varieties of squash (Cucur- 
bt/a maxima) having the neck recurved. 

Crook ^kruk), v 1 ME. [f. Crook sb.] 1. 
trans. I'o distort from a straight line; to bend; 
to curve. 1 9 . fig. To turn out of the straiglit 
course; to pervert, twist -1646. 3. intr. To be 

or become crooked; to bend, curve ME, 4. 
intr. To bend the body ; to bow (arch.) ME. 
1 5. intr. To turn aside out of the straight course 
(lit. and fig.) -1607. 

1. And crooke the pregnant hindges of the knee 
Shaks a There is no ouo thinge y.it crokes youth 
more l han suche unlcfull camrs A sch am. lice crookelh 
them to his owne endes Hac on. 3. A riuer both large 
and deepe . .gueth crooking on the left hand 1579. 

•j Crook, vJ ME, [Echoic; cf. Croak.] i. 
intr. To croak. Rarely trans . -1617. a. To 
•rood, as a dove -161 x. 

Crooked (kru ked), a. ME. [f. Crook v. 
and sb. + -ED.] 1. Bent from the Straight form ; 

ourved, bent, awry. a. Of persons; Deformed, 
bent or bowed with age. Hence t ran if. of age. 
ME. 3. fig. Deviating from rectitude; not 
straightforward; dishonest, perverse; awry ME. ; 
colloq. dishonestly come by. (U.S. and Aus- 
tralia.) 1876. 4. quasi-arf.v. Not straight 1545. 

S. If thedrinke. .touch my Palat aduersly, I make 
a c. face at it Cor. 11. i. 6a. a. A Sybil old, bow-bent 
with c. age Milt. 3. A peruerse and c. generation 
Deut. xxxii. 5. Of c. counsels Pops. A c. horse R 
Boldrkwood. Hence Croo*kedly Crocked- 
nesa, the quality or state of being c. (///. and fig.). 

fCroo-ken, v . 155a. ; f. Crook v ] To make, 

be, or become crooked, also fig. -1828. 

Crool v ki£li, z/. rate. 1580. f app. echoic; 
«f. next.] To make an inarticulate sound more 
li mid and prolonged than a croak. 

Croon (,kv« 1), v . Chiefly Sc. 1460. [app. 
f. EG. ; cf. Du. krtunen to groan, whimper, 
MEG. kronen to growl, etc. There is no trace 
of the word in OE. ] 1. intr. To utter a con- 

tinued. loud, deep sound ; to bellow as a bull, 
boom as a bell, etc. {Sc. or n. dial.) 1513. a. 
To sing (or speak) in a low murmuring tone 
1460; to make moan (Sc. or n. dial.) 1823. 3. 

trans. To sing (a song, etc ) in a low murmmr- 
ing undertone; to hum 1790. 

a. I hear a mother crooning to her baby A. B. 
Ed war ns. 3. Whiles crooning o’er someauld Scots 
sonnet Burns. Hence Croon sb. a loud deep sound, 
such as the bellow of a bull, etc. ; a low murmuring 
or humming sound. Croo’ner, one who croons; 
spec, in Sc., a fish, the Grey Gurnard, from the noise 
K makes when landed. 

Crop (kiy>p), sb. [OE- crep(p, with Ger. cog- 
nates indicating a primitive sense of * swollen 
protuberance, bunch'. See alsoCnoup, G roup. I 
1. A pouch-like enlargement of the oesophagus 
•r gullet in many birds, in which the food is 
partially prepared for digestion; the craw. 
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9. transf. and fig. The stomach or maw ; also 
the throat Now Sc. and dial. Cf. GIZZARD. 
M E. ts. The head of a herb, flower, tree, etc. ; 
a cyme; also fig . -1785. b. Archit . A finial 
1478. 4. The upper part of a whip; hence the 

stock or handle of a whip; esp. a whipstock with 
a handle and a loop instead of the lash ; more 
fully a hunting-crop 1562. 5. [from 3] The 

annual produce of plants grown or gathered 
for food ; the produce of the field, either while 
growing or when gathered; harvest ME. 6. 
The produce of some particular plant in one 
season or locality ME. Also transf 7. The 
entire hide of an animal tanned 1457. 8. transf 

and fig. A supply of anything produced or ap- 
pearing 1575. 9. Tin-mining. The best quality 
of tin-ore obtained after dressing; more fully c.- 
ore, - tin 1778. 10. [f. Crop v .] The act of 

cropping or its result; e.g. the cutting or wear- 
ing of the hair short; a cfosely cropped head of 
hair 1795; an ear-mark 1675. u- lllin . 9 etc. 
An outcrop 1679. ti a. attrib. -1825. 

3. Take., the crops of Thyme, Savory, Lavender, 
etc. 1686. 3. The husbandman looks not fur a c. in 

the wild desart Bp. Hall. 6. The crops', the whole 
of the agricultural yield of a particular district or 
season. 8. The annual academical c. of beardless 
youths 1R30. ia Newgate c. 187B. 

Phr. Neck and c.\ sec Neck. Comb. C.-hide, a 
hide, e\ p a cow- or ox-hide, tanned whole and un- 
trimmed. 

Crop fkrpp),z/. ME. [f. CRorjiE] I. trans. 
To cut off or remove the crop, head, or tei minal 
parts of ; to pluck off, cull, browse Also fig. 
9. To reap. Alsoyfg. 1601. 8 . intr. To bear 

a crop or crops 1600. 4. trans . To cause to 

bear a crop; to sow or plant with a crop 1607. 
5. To cut off the top or extremity of 1607; spec. 
to clip short the ears, hair, etc. 1796. 6. intr. 

Min., etc. Of a stratum, vein, etc. : To come 
up or out 1665. 

I. Hee cropt off the top of his yong twigs Enek. 
xvii. 4. Sheep .that c. the tender grass (Juahli. 8 
5. Having their ears cropped fur perjury Bp. Watson. 

Phr. To c. up : to turn up unexpectedly. To 
c. out (rarely forth) ; to disclose itself incidentally. 

tCro*p-ear. 1596. [Cf. Crop v. 5 ] An ear 
that has been cropped ; hence, a crop-eared 
animal or person -1702. Hence Cro-p-eared 
a. having the ears cropped; also, having the 
hair cut short, so that the ears are conspicuous, 
as the Roundheads. 

Cro’p-fa ll, a. 163a. [f. Crop sb. i-a.] 

Having the crop or stomach filled. 

Cropper* (kr^rpai). 1655. [f. Crop sb. 1 + 
-er *.J A breed of pigeons having the power 
ofgreatly puffing up their crops; a pouter. 
Cropper 1483. [f Crop sb. or v. + -er.] 
i. One who or that which crops, a. One who 
shears the nap of cloth; also, a machine for 
doing this 1711. 3. One who raiies a crop 

1573. 4. A plant which viclds a crop 1845. 

CrO'pper 3 . 1858. [? f. j >hr. neck and crop.] 
colloq. A heavy fall; often fig. 

Croppy (krp* pi). 1798. [f. Cropv. 5.] One 
who has his hair cut short ; applied esp. to the 
Irish rebels of 1798, who thus showed their 
sympathy with the French Revolution. 

Cro p-sick, a. Now dial. 1634. [T. Crop 
sb. 1 -a. ] Disordered in stomach, e\p . by excess 
in eating and drinking. Often Jig. Hence 
Cro’p-aickness. 

Croquet (krJu'kr, -ki\ sb. 1858. [a. North 
Fr. croquet , dial. f. crochet, dim. of croc , croc he 
crook.J 1. A game played upon a lawn, in 
which wooden balls are driven by wooden 
mallets through hoops fixed in tire ground in a 
particular order, a. The action of the verb (see 
Croquet v.) 1874. 

Croquet (kr0* a k*. -ki\ v. Pa t. and pple 
croqueted (knfr'kid) ; also croqueed, -dd # «ed. 
1858. [f. prec. sh. I In the game of croquet : 

To drive away a ball, after hitting it with one’s 
own, by placingthe two in contact and striking 
one’s own with the mallet (trans. and absol ). 

|| Croquette (kr<?ke t). 1706. CF,, f. croquet 
to crunch.! A ball of rice, potato, or finely 
minced meat or fish, seasoned and fried crisp. 
IlCrore (kr6»i). Anglo- Ind. 1609. [ad. Hindi 
k&r 6 r, krdr ; — Prakrit krodi, Skr. koti. ] Ten 
millions, or one hundred lakhs (of rupees). 
tCroae, croce. ME. fa. OF. croce (pro- 
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nounced krotsa), in Roland xzth c. ?■— late L. 
type *croccia, croccea, from late L. *croccus, in 
F. croc. (See Croc.) A distinct word from L 
crux Cross; but confounded with cross as crosse 
in x6th a J 1. A crosier -1617. 9. A staff ME. 

Croeicr, crozier (krJu-^iw). me. [repr. 
two words : (1) OF. erveier, med.L. crociarius 
bearer of a erveia (see Crose) ; (2) F. croisier t 
L. type *cruciarivs one who bears or has to do 
with a cross (crux, croix ). T he ME. forms of 
these were crocer or croser, and csviser; but the 
distinction was lost, when cross and crose were 
confounded as crosse. bee Crose. ] x. One 
who bears a cross l>efore an archbishop. (prop 
croiaer.) Now Hid. +9. T he bearer of a 
bishop's crook or pastoral staff, (prop, crocer, 
croser.) -1558. *H>- Hence, apparently, Crosier's 
staff, crosier staff, the episcopal staff or crook 
-1733. 8* The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop 
or abbot. ( - med.L. crocea, crocia.) 1500. H b. 
(erron.) The cross of an archbishop. (Chiefly 
19th c.) Also transf i 4. Astron. The Southern 
Cross; pi. its four stars -1751 Hence Cro*» 
siered a. bearing a c. 

Croslet, obs. f. Crosslkt. 

Cross sb. [From L. crucem in several 

forms; (1) late OE. irtlc, ad. E. crucem \ fa) 
earlier OE. cros, a. Olr. « Norse kross; (3) 
crots, rrois , etc. The northern cros ( crosse , 
cross) is the surviving type ] x. A kind of 
gibbet; a stake, generally with a tiansveisc bar, 
on which anciently certain criminals were put 
to a cruel or ignominious death ME. 9 . fire. 
The particular structure on which Jesus Christ 
suffered death; the holy Rood. (Ofter. written 
with a capital C.) ME. 3. The sign of the cross 
made with the right hand, as a religious net M E. 
4. A representation or delineation of a cross on 
any surface; used as a sacred mark, ‘jmbol, 
badge, or the like ME. 5. A figure of a cross 
as a religious emblem, set up in the open air 
or within a building, worn round the neck. etc. 
ME. 6. A staff surmounted by a cross, borne 
esp. as an emblem of office before nn archbishop 
ME. 7. A monument in the form of a cross, 
or having a cross upon it, erected in places of 
resort, at cross-ways, etc. ME.; spec, a maiket- 
cross 1465; hence, a market (local) 1577. 8. 

fig. Used as the ensign and symbol of Chris- 
tianity; the Christian religion ME. 9 .fig. T he 
atonement wrought on the cross ME. 10. A 
trial or affliction, viewed as to be borne with 
Christian patience ME.; also gen. An> thing 
that thwarts or crosses 1573. 11. Any cross- 

shaped object, figure, or mark ME. 1 9. A sur- 
veyor's instrument; a Cross-staff 1669. 13. 

Her., etc. A conventional representation of a 
cross, or of some modification of it, or of two 
crossing bars, used as an ordinary or charge, as 
an ornamental figure in art, etc. 1486. 14. A 

figure of a cross used as the ensign of an order 
of knights; also, a wearer of such a cross 1651 
fx5. 'The figure of a cross stamped upon one 
siJeof a coin; hence, a coin bearing a cross, a 
coin generally -1797. +1 < 5 . A crossing or crossed 
po ition : hence on cross, 0 ctoss, a cross: see 
Ack* ss. Cross adv -1659. 17. An intermix- 

ture of breeds or races, esp. in cattle-breeding; 
an animal, etc. due to ciossing 1760; also fig. 
of men and things 1796. 18. slang. That which 

is not fair and ‘ square ’ x8xa. 19. Irish Hist 
* Cross-land 16x9. 

x. The body of Cleomenes w m flayed and hung on 
a c. Thirlwall. a. Those blessed feete. nail’d on 
the bitter Crosse x Hen. IV, L L *6. Phr. Stations . 
tony of the C. : see Station, Wav. 3. Then he shall 
make a crosse upon the childes forehead and bi este 
flk. Com. Prayer 1548-9. 4. His [the Popes] slipper 

of crimson velvet, with a gold c. embroidered on it 
1 70a 6. Thomas Bourchier archehyssliop of Gaunter- 
bury.. wythe hys crosse before bym, went forthe.. 
toward Londoun 1465. 7 - At the crose in Cheppe 
XS53* 8. Si reaming the Rusigiie of the Clitisiian 

Crosse, Against black Pagans, Turkes, and Saracens 
flick. If, iv. i. 94. 9. The preaching of the Crosse 

s Cor. i. 18. xa No C. no Crown Pbnn. After all 
his losses and crosses Akbuthno'i. ix. The Southern 
c.— -the pole-star of the South Lockyfh The body 
of the Church formes a Crosse Evelyn. Vn the 
margent . . yee shall set a crosse 4 - 1588. 13. Greek 

C-, an upright c. with limbs of equal length | Latin 

C.. in which the lower limb is longer than the others j 
Si Andrew's c., or c. saltier, an X -shaped c. s 
c. of St. Anthony, or Tan c.. a T-shaped c. ; c. 
patde or foratde, in which the Umbs are narrow 


j (man), a (pais), au (l**d). v (cat), f (Fr. chef), 9 {ever), ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can d# vie). 1 (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what), p (get). 
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where they meet, end gradually expend, the whole 
forming nearly a squares Maltose C., C. of Malta 
or c. of eight points, e modification of the preced- 
ing, in which the extremity of each limb it indented ; 
C. of Jerusalem, a c. having each arm capped by a 
cross-bar; c. of St. George, the Greek c, red on 
a white ground; c. of St Patrick, the nattier e. of 
Ireland, red on a white ground, etc. 15. To come 
and take up an honest house, without c. or coin to 
bless yourself with Goldsm. Phr. C. and (or) pile 
f F. croix et (ou) pile). &. Head or tail ; hence occas. ; 
a coin, money (arch.). fb. fig. A thing and its op- 
posite -1663. tc. 1 Tossing up ' ; fig. a mere ‘toss-up ’ 
-1798. td. advb. phr. By mere chance -171*. v7.fi f. 
A c. between a military dandy and a squire 1850. 18. 

Phr. On the c. : in a dishonest fraudulent manner. 

Cross ( kr^s), v . Pa. t. and pple. crossed, 
Croat (krpst). ME. [f. CROSS sbj\ fi. trans. 
To crucify -1550. a. To make the sign of the 
cross upon or 'over ME. t3- « Croisk x. 
>1610. 4. To cancel by marking with a cross 

or by drawing lines across; to erase (lit. and 
fig.) Const, off, out. 1483. 5. To lay across; 

to place crosswise 1489; Naut. to set in posi- 
tion across the mast; to hoist (a Cross-sail) 
ME 6. To lie or pass across; to intersect 
ME. ; also intr. ; colloq . to bestride (a horse, 
etc.) 1760 7. To draw a line or lines across; 

to write across 1703. 8. To pass over; to pass 

from one side to the other (trans. and intr.) 
i486, causal. To carry across 1804. 9. To 

extend across 1577. 10. To pass in opposite 

directions; to meet in passing 178a. 11. To 

meet (esp. adversely) in one's way ( arch .) 1593; 
to come across (rare) 1684. ia. fig. To thwart, 
oppose 1555; fto debar from fra re) -1650; +to 
contravene -170a. 13. trans. To cause to inter- 
breed; to modify by intei breeding 1754; intr. 
to interbreed (mod.). 

a. Crossing their ha .ds with coin Clare. 4. The 

debt is paid, the score is crossed bp. Hall. 5. Few 

men ventured to c. swords with him Scott. 7. 1 have 
..crossed the t's and dotted the is Thackeray. Phr. 
Toe. a cheque. 8 How yong Leandcr crost the 
Hellespont Two Gent, l i aa. Phr. To c. the path 
off: to come in the way of, thwart. 10 . A letter fiom 
me would have crossed yours.. on the road Mrs. 
Carlyle, ii. lie crosse it, though it blast me If amt. 
1. L 137. xa. He was crossed in Love Stickle. To 
C rosse me from the Golden time f looke for Shaks. 
Hence Crossed, crost ///. a. Cro'sser. 

Cross (krjfc), a. 1523 [Orig Cross adv. 
used attrib. or ellipt J 1. Lying or passing 
athwart ; transverse ; crossing, intersecting 
1 60a; contrary 1617. Also fig. a. Contrary, 
opposite, opposed to. (Now rarely predicative.) 
156^. 3. Adverse, thwarting; contrary to one's 

desire or liking; unfavourable, untoward 1565. 
4. tGiven to opposition, contrarious -1770; ill- 
tempered; out of humour (colloq.) 1639. 5. 

Involving interchange or reciprocal action 1581 ; 
sfec. in Book-keefittg 1893. Cross-bred 1886. 
7. Dishonest; dishonestly come by. (Opp. to 
square or straight.) 189a. 

t. A a crosse as a pair of tailors' legs Marbton. G 
winds Da For. fig. C. interests Disraeli. A c. 
issue M. Pathson. s. Answers so very c. to the 
purpose Lowth. 3. C. luck 1565, fortune Dekkkk, 
Kate Dhyden. 4. I have never had a c. word from 
him in my life Jane Austen. Phr. '*4* c. as two 
sticks (with play on sense 1). 5. For hapning both to 

Love each other Sisters, They have concluded it in 
a c. Marriage Dsydkn C. payments on revenue 
accounts Gladstone. Hence Cro*ssly adi>. tcross- 
wisei unfavourably; ill-humouredly. Gro'asnesa. 
Cross (krjfc ),adv. Now rare. 1577. [Aphet. 
f. Across, q. v. ) fi. Across, transversely 
-1793. ts- in a contrary way to -173a. 3. 

Awry, amiss. Now colloq. 1603. 

Cross, trep. 1551. [Cross adv. with object 
expressed.] = Across prep. Now dial,, or 
poet, (and often written ’cross). 

Hardly could one see crosse the streetea Evelyn. 

C. lots, more usu. ifnw lots (U.S.) : across the lots 
or fields as a short cut. 

Cross- in comb. In some of these relations 
the use of the hyphen is almost optional. 

A. General uses. x. From Cross sb, a. objective : 
as c. -adoring, •bearing, G-bsabrr, etc. 1631. b. in- 
strumental and locative : as G-pixed 1839. c. attrib . : 
as c.*days, G-mow, -bun, etc. ME. a. From Cross a . ; 
rs c.-bmnd, G-BAr, c.-vein, C.-eones, c. -current 1590. 
3. From Cross adv. a. with verbs ; as G-cut, -breed, 
-question, c. -invite 1590. b. with pr. PPles. 1 aa c.- 
pulling, etc. 1634 c. with pa.pples. : as C. -carte red, 
etc X577. d. with vbl. sbs. and nouns involving 
action : aa clanking, -entry, etc. 1684. 4. From 

Cross prep. With object tbs. : as c.-conntry, C- 


coursb a. X5B9. a. Parasynthetic derive. : as C- 
headed, charmed. C-legged, etc. 1601. 

B. Special combs. 1 enaction (Law), an action 
brought by the defendant against the plaintiff or 
a co-defendant in the same action : cf. Crobb-bill ; 
•axle, (1) a shaft, windlass, or roller worked by 
opposite levers, as the copper-plate printing-press, 
etc. ; (2) a driving-axle with cranks set at an angle of 
90° with each other 1 -banded (< Carpentry), having 
a veneer laid upon its upper side, with the grain of 
the wood crossing that of the rail : said of hand- 
railing) -bedding (Geo/.), apparent lines of stratifica- 
tion crossing the real ones 1 -belt, orig., a belt worn 
over both shoulders, and crossing iu front of the breast ; 
also later, a single belt passing obliquely across the 
breast; hence -belted a. \ -birth, a birth in which 
the child lies transversely to the uterus; -bit = Cross- 
piece; -channel a., passing or situated across the 
(English or other) channel; -chocks, ‘pieces of 
timber fayed across the dead-wood in midships, to 
make good the deficiency o( the lower heeU of the 
futtocks 1 (Crabbe) : -file, a file with two convex 
faces of different curvatures, Used in dressing out the 
arms or creases of fine wheels; -finger v.tntr., on 
wood-wind instruments; to finger out of serial order; 
•frog, a frog adapted for tracks that cross at right 
angles ; -guard, a sword-guard consisting of a short 
transverse bar; -Index v., to index under another 
heading as a c. -reference ; -loop, a loophole in 
a fort in the form of a cross so as to give free 
range to an archer, etc ; so cross-oylet ; -quarters 
(An A.), an ornament of tracery m the form of a 
cruciform flower; -sea, said of the sea, when the 
waves run athwart the direction of the wind, or when 
two sets of waves cross each other ; -talk ( Telephone), 
the sputtering noises induced in the telephone line by 
currents passing through some neighbouring line; 
•tilling (dial.), cross-barrowing ; -valve, a valve 
placed where a pipe has two cross-branches; -vine, 
a climber of the southern U.S., in which a section of 
the stem shows a cross-like appearance ; -webbing, 
webbing drawn over the saddle-tree to strengthen the 
seat of a saddle { -wire, a wire that crosses ; spec. =» 
cross-hair. 

tCross-aisle, transept; see Aist.k. 
Cross-bar (kr^-sbaj), s b. 1557. [Cross- a.] 
x. A transverse bar 1562; f = cross-bar shot (see 
below) -1712. a. A transverse line or stripe 
1599. t3- Her. The bar sinister -1732. +4. 

fig. An Impediment; a misfortune -1616. 

Comb, c.-bar shot: orig. a ball with a bar project- 
ing on each side of it s later, a projectile which ex- 
panded on leaving the gun into the form ot a cross, 
with one quarter of the ball at each radial point : cf. 
bar-shot (see War). Hence Cross-bar v. to furnish 
with cross- Luos ; to maik with crossbars. 

Cro’ss-beak. - Crossbill. 

Cross-beam (kr^sbfm). 1594. [Cross- a.] 
A beam placed across some part of a structure 
or mechanism; a transverse beam. 
Cross-bearer (ki|Psbe»‘r3.i). 1540. [Cross- 
1. ] x. One who bears, wears, or carries a cross, 
spec, one who carries an archbishop's cross 
before him. a. Cro'ss-bca'rer. The transverse 
bars supporting the grate-bars of a furnace 1874. 
Cro ss-bea rings. 1809. [Cross a. or adv.') 
Naut. The bearings of two or more points taken 
from a point of reference so as to plot the posi- 
tion of a ship on a chart, etc. 

Cro'ss-be'nch. 1846. [Cross a., Cross- a.] 
A bench placed at right angles to other benches. 
spec. In the House of Lords certain benches 
so placed, on which independent or neutral 
members sometimes sit. Also attrib. 

attrib. It would be well for this House if a great 
majority of its members had the c-bench mind Dk. 
Argyll. 

Crossbill (kr^sbil). 167a. [Cross a.] A 
bird of the genus Loxia [family Fringillidx) 
having the mandibles of tne bill curved so as 
to cross each other when the bill is closed. 
The Common Crossbill is L. curvirostra . 
Cram-bill, cross bill. 1637. [Cross a„ 
Cross- 2d.] Law , A bill filed in Chancery by 
a defendant against the plaintiff or other co- 
defendants in the same suit. b. A bill of ex- 
change given in consideration of another bill. 
tCro*ssbi te, v. 153a. [Cross* 3 a.] 1 .tram. 
To bite the biter; to take in, pill, deceive 
-1823. a. To censure bitingly or bitterly - 1697. 
Hence tCro*sabito sb. a cheat, trick, deception. 
Cro*ss-bond. 1876. [Cross a.] Brick- 
laying. A bond In which a course of stretchers 
alternates with one of alternate stretchers and 
| headers so as to break joint with it and also 
with the next row of stretchers. 

I Cro-ss-bones,^. pi. 1798. [Cross- a.] A 
figure of two thigh-bones laid across each other, 


usually placed under the figure of a skull, as 
an emblem of death. 

Coffins, 'scutcheons, death’s heads and cross-bones 
Canning. 

Cro»-bow (kqj’sbJu). ME. [Cross- i c.l 
t. A missile weapon consisting of a bow fixed 
across a wooden stock, having a mechanism 
for holding and releasing the string; auArba- 
1 kst. a. trans/. \ (pi.) Men armed with cross- 
bows 1511. Also attrib. Hence fCro*ssbower, 
Cro ssbowman, a soldier armed with a cross- 
bow. 

Cro*ss-bred, ppl. a 1856. [Cross- 3 c.] 
Bred from parents of different species or varie- 
ties; hybrid, mongrel. (Also absol. a i sb.) 

Cross-breed, v. 1675. [Cross adv.] To 
breed from individuals of different species. 

Cross-breed (kr^sbrid), sb. 1774. [Cf. 
prec. and Cross <*.] A breed produced by 
crossing; trans f. an animal of such a breed. 

It seems to me a barren thing, this Conservatism, 
an unhappy cross-breed; the mule of politics that 
engender** nothing Disraeli. 

Cro*S8-bu*n. 1733 [Cross- ic.] A bun 
indented with a cross, eaten on Good Friday, 

Cro'ss-birttock, sb. 1714. [app. f. Cross 
prep. 1 Buttock,] A peculiar throw over the 
nip made use of in wrestling and formerly in 
pugilism. 

tCro ss-cloth. 1541. [Cross- 1 c, a.] 1 . 
ficcl. A cloth or hanging before the rood -1566. 
2. A linen cloth worn across the forehead -1699 

Cro*S8-country,a. 1767. [CROSS-4.] Across 
the country transversely to the great highways; 
across the fields, etc. 

Cro-ss-course, sb. 1802. [Cross- a.] Min- 
ing. A vein (usually barren) intersecting the 
regular vein at an angle; also « Cross-cut 2. 

Cro*ss-cro*sslet. i486. [Cf. Crosslets.] 
Her. A cross having the extremity of each arm 
in the form of a small cross. 

Cro’ss-cut, sb. 1789. [Cross- a.] l (Usu- 
ally cross cut.) A cut across; a direct path, 
diagonal to the main way 1800. a. Mining. A 
cutting across the course of a vein, or the main 
direction of the workings 1789. 3. a. A step m 

dancing. Dickens, b. A figure in skating. 

Cro # SS-Ctit, a . 1645. I. Adapted for cross- 
cutting, as a cross-cut saw. a. [Cross- 3 c.l 
Cut across; csp. of a file, having two sets of 
teeth crossing each other diagonally 1833. So 
Crose-cut v. 10 cut across. 
tCro'sa-days, sb. pi. 1501. [Cross- 1 a.] 
The three days preceding Ascension Day -1641. 

Cro*ss-divi-sion. 1828. [Cross- 3d.] The 
division of any group according to more than 
one principle at the same time, so that the sub- 
divisions intersect; an instance of this. 

A division . . of men into Frenchmen, Asiatics, the 
unproductive classes, and barbarians, would be a C.- 
division Fowler. 

Crosse (krps). [a. F. OF. tract \ see 
Cross. ] An implement consisting of a long 
shank curved round at the end, with a net 
from the curve to the shank ; a lacrosse-stick. 
IlCrossette (krp*e*t). I 73 °- [F-, dim. of 
croi e, crosse ; see Cross . ] A rch it. A projection 
in the architrave or casing round a door- or 
window-opening, at the junction of the jamb 
and head; also a ledged projection in the 
voussoir of a fiat arch* which rests in a recess 
in the adjoining voussoir. 

CrO‘S8-exa*mine,cr. 1664. [Cross- 3 a.] 1. 
trans , To examine by cross-questioning; to 
examine minutely and repeatedly, s. spec. To 
subject (a witness) to an examination with the 
purpose of shaking his testimony or eliciting 
facts not brought out in his direct examination. 
Hence Cro:s*-exaxnina*tion, the action of cross- 
examining. Cross-examiner, -examining. 

Cro-ss-eye. 1826. [Cross- a.] pi. Sauint- 
ing eyes. b. Internal strabismus. Hence 
Cro*ss-eyed a. squinting. 

Cro*8ft-fe'rtUi2e, v. 1876. [Cross- 3 a.] 
Bat, To fertilise by pollen from another flower 
orplant. Hence Cro *SB-fertillxa *tlon. 

Cro- sa A tc. i860. [Cross- 3d.] Mil. Lines 
of fire from two or more positions crossing each 
other. Also fig. 

Cro*— m 1805. [C ross- 1 c.] A star-fish. 
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CROSS-FIXED 

fCrois flared, pa. pple. 1618. [Cross- ib ; 

after L. crucifixus . J Fixed on a crass, crucified 
-1849. 

Crow-flower. 1597. [Cross- 1 c.] Milk- 


wort 




Milke woort . .doth >[>ecimlly flourish in the Crosse 
or .Rontion weeke. in English we may call it 
Crosse flower GcaARoa. 

Cro’W-fox. 1830. [Cross- i c.] A variety 
of the fox, having dark markings along the back 
and Across the shoulders, forming a cross. 
Cross-garnet 1659. [Cross- ic.] AH- 
shaped hinge, with the vertical part fastened 
to the jamb of the d<v>rcase, etc., and the hori- 
zontal to the door, etc. 

tCrow-£a*rtered, ppl. a. 1601. [Cross- 
3 c.] Having the garters crossed on the legs. 
Twel. N. ii. v. 167. 

Crow-grain. z68i. [Cross- a.] x. A grain 
running across the regular grain, a. The grain 
cut across 1880. 

Cross-grained (kr^s,greind), a. 1647. [ f * 
prec.] 1. Of wood: Having the grain or fibre 
arranged in crossing directions, or irregularly 
1673. a. fig. Con trarious: perverse 1647. 3 * 
advb. Across the grain (lit. and Jig.) 1703. 

t. Elm.. is the most Cross-grain *d limber* that is, 
cleaveth ao unevenly UftKW. a. So croa 4-grain 'd to 
all Novelty 1647. Hence Cross- grai'nedness. 

Cro ss-ha tch, v. 1893. [Cross- 3 a.! To 
engrave or hatch a surface with crossing sets 
oi parallel lines; esp. to sliade by this method. 
Hence Crcss-hatching vbl. sb. the process of 
marking thus ; the effect so produced. 
Crow-head,^. 1827. [Cross- a.] i.The 
bar at the end of the piston-rod of a steam- 
engine, which slides between straight guides, 
and communicates the motion to the connecting- 
rods, etc. 9. A heading to a paragraph printed 
across the page or column in the body of an 
article (mod.). So Cro-sa-liea ded a. having the 
head in the form of a cross. 

Crossing (kr^siij), vbl. sb. 1530. [f. Cross 
v. ] 1. The marking with or making the sign 

of the cross. a. The action of drawing lines 
across (see Cross v . 4, 7) 1652. 8. The action 

of passingacross; intersecting; traversing 1575. 
4. The intersection of two lines, tracks, streets, 
roads, etc.; in Reel. Archil, that part of a cru- 
ciform church where the transepts cross the 
nave 1695. 5. A place at which a street, river, 

etc. is crossed 1632. 8. A thwarting, opposing, 

or contravening 1580. 7. Cross-breeding 1851. 

3. The c. of the great and wide sea (tnod.). 4. 
Statues.. in the c. of streets, or in the squares Dnv- 
dbn. 6. Cousin : of many men I doe not bearo these 
cross in ;s x Hen. IV\ in. 1. 361 Comb, c.-sweeper, 
one who sweeps a (street-yc. 

Cross-jack, cro'jack (krjHidgiek, kr*r- 
djjCk). 1626. Naut A square sail bent to the 
lower yard of the raize n mast 
Cross keys, cross-keys. 1550. [Cross- 
9. ] Keys borne crosswise, as in the Papal arms, 
t Crow-land. 1568. Irish Hist . Land be- 
longing to the Church in the Irish counties 
palatine. 

Cross-legged (kr^*s,legd), ///. a . 1530. 

I Cross- c. 1 Having the legs crossed. 
TCrowIet 1. ME. [npp. dim. of OF. croiscul 
Crucible.] A crucible -1610. 

Crosslet^ (kr^slet). 1538. fa. Anglo-F. 
croiseUttc, dim. of OF. crois cross.] t. A small 
cross; spec, in Her fa. * Cross-clot 11 2. 
-1688. Hence Cro'ssleted ppl. a . bearing a c. 
Crow-light. 1851. (Cross- a.] Alight 
which crosses another and illuminates parts 
which it leaves in shade. Often Jig 

Crow-miil tipllc&'tUm. 1703. [Cross- 
3 d.] — Duodecimals. 

Crossopteryglan (krpsppUhi-d.^tin). 1861. 

[f. mod.L. crossopterygii or -da (f. Gr. tcpoaoSs 
tassel, pi, fringe + 1 rrfpvf , irrtpuyiov fin). ] adj. 
Belonging to the subdass Crossopterygia or 
sub-order Crosseftcrygidse of Ganoid fishes, so 
called from the arrangement of the paired fins 
to form a fringe round a central lobe. var. 
Croasopterjrgftous a. sb. A fish of this class. 
Crow-over (kr^^vai). 1795. [fromphr. 
to cross over.) 1. Textiles . A fabric having the 
design running across from selvedge to sel- 
vedge; in Calico-printing, a stripe of colour 
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printed across another colour, a. A woman’s 
wrap worn crossed upon the breast 1868, 3. 

I /.S. A connexion between the up and down 
lines of a railway for shunting purposes 1884. 
Crow-patch, collaq . 1700. [f. Cross a.l 
A cross ill-tempered person. (Hsu. feminine.) 
Cross-pawl ; see Cross-spall. 
Cross-piece. 1607. [Cross a] 1. Apiece 
of any material placed across anything else, 
b. Ship-building. A rail of timber from the 
knight-heads to the belfry; pL the pieces of 
timber bolted athwartships to the bitt-pms; pi. 
the pieces placed across the keel, which islet 
into them 1706. c. Anal. The corpus callosum 
connecting the two hemispheres of the brain, 
fa. [Cross a. J A Cross-patch -1694. 
Crow-plou gh, v. 1644. [Cross- 3ft] To 
plough (a field) across the former furrows. 

CrO’SS-poini. 1 709 . [C ross a. 1 One of the 
points of the compass intermediate between two 
cardinal points. 

Cro'SS-poll inaction. 1889. [Cross- 3d.] 
Dot. = Cross-fkktilization of plants. 
[Crow-post. 1750. [Cross- a.] The post 
for letters on cross-country routes -1880, 
Crow-puTpose. 1666. [Orig. f. Cross 
prep, contrary to the purpose : but now f. Cross 
a.. Cross- a. J 1. Contrary or conflicting pur- 
pose; contradictoriness of intention 1681. 9. 

pi. A parlour game; cf. Cross-question sb. 
Often fig. 1666. 

a. Then to cross purposes, mighty meny ; and then 
to bed Pefys. Pnr. To be at cross purposes : (of 
persons) to act counter from a misconception by each 
of the other's purpose (J‘erh. from the game.) 

Cro-ss-que-stion, sb. 1694. [Orig. two 
words; cf. Cross a., and Cross- 3d.] a. A 
question put by way of cross-examination, fb. 
A question in return. c. Cross questions and 
crooked answers', a game in which questions 
and answers are connected crosswise; as e.g. 
the question asked on one’s right with the 
answer given to another question on one s left, 
with ludicrous effect. 

Cro ss-ques tion, v. 1760. [Cross- 6.] 
trans. To interrogate with questions which 
cross, or tend to check the results of, previous 
questions; to cross-examine. 

Cro-ss-ra tio. 1881. [Cross- 3d.] Math. 
Anharmonic ratio. 

Cro-ss-rea-ding. 1768. [Cross- 3d.] A 
reading across the page instead of down the 
column (of a newspaper, etc.), producing a 
ludicrous connexion of subjects. Also fig. 
Cro«ss-re-ference. 1834. [Cross- 3d.] A 
reference made from one part of a book, register, 
etc. to another part where the same word or 
subject is treated of. Hence as vb. 
Cross-remainder(Ztfw) ; see Remainder. 
Crow-road. 1719. [Cross- a. Cross*, i.] 
s. A road crossing another, or running across 
between two main roads. 9. The place where 
two roads cross. Also called the cross roads. 
181a. 3. attrib. Passing by cross-roads; situated 
at the crossing of two roads 1720. 
tCrO'88-row. 1539. [Cross- ic: from the 
figure (+) formerly prefixed to it.] The alpha- 
bet; * Christ-cross-row. 

And from the Crosse-row ptuckea the letter G Rich. 
Ill, L i. 55. 

Crow-rufH 159a. [Cross- 3d.] fi. A 
game at cards; see Kuff -1693. a. Whist. 
(See quot.) 

a. A Cio^-ruff (saw or see-saw) is the alternate 
trumping by partners of different suits, each leading 
the suit in which the other renounces Cavbniush. 

tCrcHn-ealL ME. [Cross- a.] Naut. A 
square-sail, i.e . one placed across the breadth 
of the ship (not fore-and-aft ) ; also a vessel with 
square-sails -1027. 

Cro*s*-spall,cro*UB-spale, 1850. [Cross- 
3.] Ship-building. One of the deals nailed to 
the frames of a ship at a certain height, to keep 
the frames in position until the deck-knees are 
fastened. 

Cro-Bfr-spri'nger. 1816. [Cross- a.] Ar - 
chit. One of the nbs extending diagonally from 
one pier to another in groined vaulting. 
Cro*8S-Btafif. 1460. X, Eccl. An arch- 
bishop’s cross; also, by confusion, used for 
Crose -staff. Now Hist fa. An instrument 


CROTCHET 

for taking the altitude of the sun or a star 
-1669. b. A surveyor’s cross, used in taking 
offsets 1874. 

Cro*s-stitch, sb. 1710. [Cross- i c.] A 
stitch formed of two stitches crossing each 
other, thus X ; also a kind of needlework 
characterised by these. Hence Cro'M-sthtcli 
v. to sew with these. 

Cro*8S-stone. 1770. [Cross- ic.] Min. A. 
name given to Chiastolite; also to Stauro- 
lite and Harmoiome, from the cruciform 
arrangement of the crystals. 

Cro*s»-tail. 187,9. [Cross- a.] Mech. In a 
back-action marine steam-engine : A transverse 
bar which connects the side levers at the end 
opposite to the cross-head. 

Cro'SS-tree. 1696. [Cross i c, a.] 1. Naut. 
(pL) Two horizontal cross-timbers at the head 
oi the lower And top masts, to sustain the tops, 
and to spread the top-gall.int rigging. ta. A 
gallows 1638; Across. Herrick. Also attrib. 

Cro-ss- vault 1850. [Cross- i e.] Archil. 
A vault formed by Lhe intersection of two or 
more si m pie vaults. Hence Cro*ss-vauTting. 

Cro ss-way, sb. 149a [Cross- a, Cross 
a. 1. ] « Cross-road. 

Crosswise (kqPswaiz), adv . ME. [Cross- 
+ W ise.] 1. In the form of a cross. 9. Across, 
transversely 1580. 3 .fig. Perversely 1594. 

x. A church built c. Johnson. a. A frame of logs 
placed c. Jowktt. vars. Cro'aaway, Cro’sswaym. 

Cro-ssword, cro ss-word. 1994. [Ckoss- 

A. 2.] A puzzle based on a criss-cross pattern 
of words for which clues are provided. 

Crosswort (kr^-swwt). 1578. (Cross- i c.] 
1. A name of various plants having leaves in 
whorls of four; esp. Galium crucial um. 9 . pi 
A book-name for the N.O. Cruciferx 1 b6i. 

H Crostarie (krf7sta*ri). Sc. 1685. [a. Gael. 
cros-tdraidh, cros-tdra the cross or beam of 
gathering.] The Ftrk-CROSS or Firry Cross, 
used in the Sc. Highlands to summon the clans. 

Crotal (kr^u tAl). 1790. [ad. L . crotalum, 
or F. crotale .] 1. — Crotalum i. 1850. a. 
Irish Antiq. Applied to a small globular or pear- 
shaped bell or rattle, the nature and use of 
which are obscure. 

Cro-talid. [f. mod.L. Crotalid&t .] Tool. A 
serpent of the Crotaluix or rattlesnake family. 

Cro taliforra, a. [f. Crotalus -♦ -form.] 
Structurally like or related to the rattlesnake. 

Cro-talin. [f. Crotalus + -in.] Chem. An 
albuminoid substance found in the venom mi 
the rattlesnake. 

Cro taline, a. 1865. Of or belonging to the 
rattlesnake family. 

l|Cro*talo. 168a. [It.] — Crotalum. 

U Crotalum (kqrtiUfm). 1797. [L, ; a. Gr. 
tcporoKov clapper, etc. ] Antiq. A sort of casla- 
net used in ancient religions dances. 

|| Crotalus (krp'titl&s). 1834. [mod.L ; see 
prec.] /.ool. 1 he genus of American serpents 
containing the typical rattlesnakes. 

Crotaphic (kwarlik), a. 1653. [f. Gr. np 6 - 
rcuf>ot, pi. -oi the temples.] Anal. Of or per- 
taining to the temples. Crctaphite a. IF. 
crotaphite J, temporal ; t-iA the temporal muscle. 
CrotaphPtic a. temporal, as in c . nerve. 

Crotch (krp.J). Now chiefly U.S. or dial. 
1539. [? ; ogc»i$. a var. of Crutch.] + i. A 

fork -1573. b. A stake or pole having a forked 
top 1573; Naut. — Crutch 3. g. The fork 
ol a tree or bough 1573. 4. The fork of the 

human body 1599 \&*fi£- A dilemma 1693. 

Comb. tc.*tail, old name of the kite Hence 
Crotched a forked. (Now U.S.) 

Crotchet (krp-tja). sbJ ME. [a. F. crochet 

hook; sec Crochet.] x. - Crochet i, a. 

B. A iKxik or hooked instrument; spec . (Surg.) 
an instrument used in obstetrical surgery 1754. 

3. A natural hook-like organ or process 167 8. 

4. A/us. A symbol for a note of half the value 

of a minim, made in the form of a stem with a 
round blade head; such a note. Also at / rib . 
ME. ts. Tyfogr A square bracket -183a. 6. 
A whimsical fancy; a perverse conceit ; a pecu- 
liar notion on some (unimportant) point 1573? 
a fandful device 1611. 7. Forts/. A passage 

formed by an indentation in the glads opposite 
a traverse 1853. f8. ‘The arrangement of a 
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CROTCHET 

body of troops, either forward or rearward, ao 
as to form a line nearly perpendicular to the 
general line of battle * (Webster 1864). 

a A c. of xai Diamonds, set. Jn Silver Steels. 4 
That castle in the ayr, that c., that whimsie Burton. 
Comb. c.-monger, acrocbeteer. Hence Crotchet- 
eer, a person with a c.| esp. one who pushes his 
crotchets in politics, etc. 

fCro-tchet, sb* 1631. [dim. of Crotch.] 
■■ Crotch a. -1764. 

Cro-tchet, v. 1587, [f. Crotchet sbX] 
tTo break a longer note up Into crotchets, 
b. To ornament with crotchets or crockets. 

Crotchety (krytjeti), a. 1805. [f. as prec.] 
Given to crotchets; of the nature of a crotchet. 

All sorts of c. people Bright. Hence Cro*tcbftti- 
nesa, c. quality. 

Croton (krJut^n). 1751. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
Kfxrr&v a tick, also the Castor-oil plant ] z. Bot. 
A large genus of euphorbiaoeous plants, anostly 
natives of tropical regions, a. Applied to Co- 
diseum pictum , allied to the Crotons x88i. 

Comb. 1 C. oil, a fatty oil existing in the seeds of 
the East Indian species, C. Tiglium ; it is a drastic 
purgative; c. chloral or c. c. hydrate, a name of 
outyl chloral hydrate, given in error. 

Croton-bug. U.S. 184a. ff. the Croton 
river, Westchester County, N.Y.] A name 
given to the Cockroach, Blatta orient a Us, ami 
other species of the same genus. 

Crotonic (kwtp-nik), a . 1838. I f. Croton + 
-ic. ) Of or derived from croton oil; as in c. acid , 
C 4 H«Os, the second member of the Acrylic 
series. So Cro*tonate, a salt of c. acid. Cro'- 
tonyletne, a hydro-carbon, C«H t (liquid below 
15* C.), homologous with allylene. 

Crottels (kr^t’Iz), sb.pl. 1598. [app. dim. 
f. F. crate, crotte .] The globular excrement of 
hares, etc. 

Crottle (krjrt’l). Sc. 1778. [a. Gael .crotal, 
crotan a lichen.] A name for various species 
of lichen used in dyeing; cf. Cudbkar. 
fCrouch, sb . 1 [Early ME. cruche, app. OE. 
crtlc, ad. L.£rwv, c rue is. ] =* Cross, in its early 
senses -1463. 

Crouch OcrnutJ’), sb . 2 1597. [f. Crouch 
v . 1 ) An act of crouching. 

Crouch (kraut J), If. 1 ME. [? a. OF. crochir 
(Godefroy) to become hooked or crooked. | 1. 

intr. To stoop or bend low, as in stooping for 
shelter, in fear, or in submission; to cower with 
the limbs bent. ( To cower concerns chiefly 
the head and shoulders; to crouch , the body as 
a whole.) 3. To bow or bend humbly or ser- 
vilely; to cringe fawningly. Chiefly Jig . 1538. 
3. tram. To bow or bend low (the knee, etc.): 
often with implication of cringing 1705. 

1. We Bat crouching fur the space of three whole 
days upon this rock 1653. a. The free spirit must c. 
to the slave in office 1779. 3. She.. crouched her 

bead upon her breast Coleriogic. Hence Crou'ch- 
ant a. crouching. Crou'cher. 

tCrouch, v.* ME [f. Crouch jAJ] To 
cross; to sign with the cross -1620. 

Crou’chback. Now Hist. 149 c* [f. stem 
of Crouch v. ; cf. crook-back.] i. A crooked or 
bunched back. a. A hunchback. Also attrib. 

Sir Edmunde, y* kynges other sone, surnamed 
Crowch Bak Kasyan. 

Crouched, earlier 1 Crutched (Friars). 
fCrou-chmas. ME. [£. Crouch r«U + 
Mass.] The festival of the Invention of the 
Cross, observed on May 3. -1706. 

Crou a ch-ware. 1817. [?] Pottery. A name 
of tha early salt-glased pottery of Staffordshire. 
tCrouke, crowke. [OK. cruet fcm. pot, little 
pitcher, cogn. w OS krdka.] A pitcher, a Jug 
-ME. 

Croup, croupe (kriJp), sbA ME. [a. F. 
croupc\ of Teut. origin; cf. Crop sb.] 1. The 
rump or hind-quarters, esp. of a beast of burden, 
a. (ernp). The hinder end of a saddle 1869. 

So lignt to the croupe the fair lady he swung Scott. 

Croup (krtfp), sb.* 1765. [f. Croup 
a hoai se croaking.] 1, An inflammatory dis- 
ease of the larynx and trachea of children, 
marked by a peculiar sharp ringing cough, 9. 
The local name of the Northumbrian * burr ’ 

^ od.). Hence CrcnrpaL Crou-poua ad/s. re- 
ing to, or of the nature of, c. ; affected with c. 
SoCron-py* 

Croup (krffp), r. Now dial. »5»3> [App. 
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echoic.] z. intr. To cry hoarsely; to croak 
ft. To make th« hoarse ringing cough of the 
disease called croup itiox. 3. To pronounce 
a rough uvular r (rgrasseyd) ; to have the North- 
umberland ‘ burr * (mod.). 

Croupade(krMpi i t*d). 1849. [a.F .,i. croupe 
Croup j#. 1 ] Horsemanship. A high curvet, in 
which the hind legs are brought up under the 
belly of the horse. 

Croupe (kr«2p). 1808. [a. F.] x. - Croup 
sb. 1 , a. v. (Ja. — CROUP ade. Byron. [3, The 
rounded top of a mountain. [So in F. J 

Croupier (krfi-pi ,oi, kr«pT® j). 1707, [a.F. 
croupier , orig. one who rides behind on the 
croup. ] tx. One who stands behind a gamester 
to back him up and help him. a. He who rakes 
in the money at a gaming-table 1731. 3. One 

who sits as assistant chairman at tlie lower end 
of the table at a public dinner 1785. 

x. Since 1 have such a G or Second to stand by me 
as Mr. Pope Wycherley. 

CroU’pon. Now dial. ME. [a. OF. croupon, 
augm. or dim. of croupe; see Croup 1 . The 
mod. Sc. form is curponC] The croup or rump ; 
the buttocks; transf. the hinder part of a thing; 
the crupper of the harness. 

Crouse (krtfs), a. Sc. and n. dial. [ME. 
north, cries , crous\ prob. LG. or Frisian.] +1. 
Angry, cross. (ME. only.) ta. Bold, audacious, 
‘cocky* -1883. 3. Vivacious; pert, brisk, lively, 

jolly ME. Also as adv. 

3. Now they're c. and cantte baith Burns. Hence 
Crou'sely adv. 

Crout, sb . ; see SoUR-CROUT. 

Crow (kr<*O f sb. 1 [OE. erdwe f., a WG. 
deriv. of the vb. cr divan , erdian to Crow, q. v.j 
x. A bird of the genus Coruns; in England 
usually the Carrion Crow ( Corvus Coronc); in 
the north of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
the Rook, C. frugilegur, in U.S. C. Ameri- 
can us. Also Jig. a. Astron. The southern con- 
stellation Corvus 1658. 3. A bar of Iron with 

one end slightly bent and sharpened to a beak, 
used as a lever or prise; a Crow-bar ME. 
t4- A grappling-hook, a grapnel -1751. +5. 

A kind of door-knocker. [med.L.^rxr/jr.l-1846. 
6. Thieves slang. One who keeps watch while 
another steals 1851. 7. Mining . Used attrib. 

to denote a poor or impure bed of coal, etc. 
n . and Sc. 1789. 

x. The C. Makes Wing toth* Rookie Wood Macb. 
m. ii. 51. 3. Well, lie breake in : go borrow me a c. 

Com. Err. in. i. Bo. Phrases. To have a c. to pluck 
or Pull {rarely pick) with anyone : to have something 
awkward to settle, or some fault to And, with him. 
As the crow files, etc. : in a direct line. 

Comb,, etc.: Carrion Crow: see Carrion j C.-black- 
bird U/.S.}, a name for the Purple Grackle ( Qmsca ■ 
lus purpureus), and allied species: -coal (see sense 7 
above) ; -iron, a crow-bar, ; t-keeper, one who guards 
corn-fields from rooks: also a scarecrow! Crow’a- 
me&t, food for crows, carrion : c.-aheaf (Cornwall). 
1 the top sheaf on the end of a mow * ; -shrike, a bird 
of the sub-family Gymnorhininse or Piping Crows: 
Red-legged C-, C. graculux. 

Crow (krtf»),z£* ME. [f. Ckowv.] Crow- 
ing (of a cock). Also transf. and Jig. 

Crow (kr$«), sb.& 166a. [Cf. MHG. kros, 
Du. kroos Intestines, mod.Du. kroos giblets; 
but also LG. hrage mesentery.] The mesentery 
of an animal. 

Crow (k rtfc), v. Pa. t. crew (krtf) , crowed. 
Pa. pple.crowed, [crown (krd^n) ]. [OE.crdwan, 
Orig. echoic, and prob. of VVG. 01 igin.] x. intr. 
To utter the loud cry of a cock. Also quasl- 
trans. ft. transf. Of persons. To utter an in- 
articulate sound of joy or exultation 1579. 3. 

fig. To exult loudly, boast, swagger xjaa. 

1. While he yet spake, the cocke crew Luke xxiL 60. 
a. [The] baby .. would .. c. with delight Thackeray. 
3, Phr. Toe. overt to triumph overt I’m not going 
to be crowed over by you Dickens. 

Crow-bar (krJn*bai). 1835. [f.CROWjJ.i 3.] 
An iron b.ir with a wedge-shaped end, used as 
a lever or prise. Also attrib. 

Crowberry (krd»-beri). 1597. [prob. tr. 
Ger. krdkenbeere.] The fruit of a small ever- 
green heath-like shrub (Bmfetrum nigrum); 
the berry is black and insipia. Also the plant 
itself. Called also crakeberry (see CRAKE). 
CrowbllL (Also Crow's bill.) 161 z. Surg. 
A forceps for extracting bullets, etc, from 
wounds. 
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Crowd (kratid), sb. x Now Hist, or dial, 
ME. [a. Welsh erwth m. violin, fiddle.] An 
ancient Celtic musical Instrument, having three, 
or, later, six strings; an early form of the fiddle. 
Hence, a fiddle. Still dial. 

Herpes, lutes, and crouddes ryght delycyous Hawes, 

f Crowd, sb.* ME. [A¥ .cmdde, app. concsp. 
to OF. erute, crate, later c route l — late L .crupta, 
for L. crypta ; see Crypt, The d Is unex- 
plained.] A crypt. (Also in//.) -1658. 

Crowd (kraud), sb 3 1567. [/. Crowd tr.] 
X. A number of persons gathered so closely 
together as to press upon each other; a throng. 
(The earlier term was press.) a. transf. A large 
number ( of persons) 1654 ; the masses 1683; 
colloq. a company; set, lot (U.S. and Colonies .) 
1857. 3. transf and fig. A number of things 

crowded together; a multitude 1627. 

x. They could not come nigh unto him for the c. 
Mark ii. 4. a Far from the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife Gray. 3. In the cromfe of their vnknowne 
sinnes Sanderson. C. of sail (Naut.)t an unusual 
number of sails hoisted for the sake of speed. 

Crowd (kraud), vfi [OE. crudan, an ori- 
ginal str. vb. Rare down to 1600; not in the 
Bible of 1611.] x. intr. Topress, push, thrust, 
shove. 9. trams. To press (anything), to push, 
shove. (Also absol.) Kow dial. ME. 3. intr. 
To push, or force one's way; topress forward \ 
up, etc. Now only fig. ME. 4. intr. To 
congregate closely so as to press upon one 
another; to throng ME. 5. trams. To press 
(things) in or into a confined space; also, to 
press (things) in numbers on a person 1599; to 
compress, pack closely together 161a. Also fig. 
6. 1 o fill with a crowd 1695; to throng (a place) 
1646; fto beset or crowd upon (a person or 
place) -1783 ; U.S. colloq . to press by solicita- 
tion; to dun i8a8. 

3. He crowded into a Dancing Room -*687, 4 

There croud into his mind the ideas which [etc.] 
Berkeley. 5. The experience of years is crowded 
into hours 1848. 6. A port crowded with shipping 

1848. The Men. .c. the chcarful Fire Dbyden. 

Phrases. To c. out x to force out by pressuse of a 
crowd (obs.)i to exclude by crowding. To c. sail 
(Naut.) t to carry a press of sail for speed. 

+Crowd,w.* 1589. [f. Crowd To fiddle 
-1693. 

fCrowd, r .3 1575. [Cf. Crood.] i. intr. 
To crow -175a. a. Var. of croud , Crood Sc. 

Crowder 1. Now dial. 1450. [f. Crowd 
sb* or x>.* + -er *.] A fiddler. 

Crowder* (kraudai). [£. Crowd vA + 
-e r *. ] One who crowds (see Crowd v .). 

Crowdie, crowd y (krau-di). Sc. and n. 
Eng. 1668. [?] Meal and water made into a 
thick gruel; hence, broseorporridge generally. 

Crow -flower. 1597. The buttercup. D. 
The Ragged Robin (Gerarde). 

Crowfoot (krfu’fut). PL -feet, in senses 1 
and a -foots. ME. x. A name for species of 
Ranunculus ; also for the genus, a. Any plant 
of which the leaves or other part resemble a 
crow's foot; as C. Craneablll, C. Plantain, the 
wild hyacinth, etc. 1578. 3. — Crow's-foot z. 
1614. 4. Haul. A number of small cords rove 
through a long block or Euphkob, used to sus- 
pend an awning, etc. x6ay. 5. Mil. A caltrop 
1678- 8. Mining. A tool with a side-daw, for 

recovering broken rods In deep bore-holes 
(Raymond). 

Crow "-garlic. ME. A wild species of gar- 
lic, Allium vinealc. 

fCrowl, v. 1519. [Cf. growl.'] intr. To 
nimble in the stomach and bowels -17 17. 
fCrow-leek. OE. The wild hyacinth (.SW/Ai 
nutans) -1597. 

Crown (krann). [OE. corona, ME.rr<?*m(>, 
earlier crun(e, syncopated from coroune, a. AF. 

: — L. corona crown, orig. chaplet. ] 

I. 1. A fillet, wreath, or other encircling orna- 
ment for the head, worn for adornment, or as a 
markofhonourorachievementME. Also fig. 9, 
spec. The cincture or covering for the head, worn 
by al monarch as a mark of sovereignty OIL 3. 
fig. The rule, position, ot empire of a monarch 
M E. 4 *Jg. The wearer of a crown; the mon- 
arch in his official character 1579. 6 * fig. That 
which adorns Uka a crown; a chief ornament 
ME. 
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CROWN 

Uio Chaucbb. fig. Be thou faithful unto death, and 
1 will give thee a c. of life Rev. ii. 10. The c. of 
martyrdom 1839. a. Vneasie lye* the Head that 
weares a Crown* 9 Hen, IV % lit. L 31. 3. Saul from 

hi* Asset* and David from nls sheep* were called to 
the crowne 1577. The pardon of the G was 

granted 1844. 5. A bid womman a croune is to hir 

man Wvclip Prov . xii. 4. 

XL 1. Anything having or bearing the figure 
•r the representation of a crown ME. a. A 
name of various coins; originally one bearing 
the imprint of a crown; esp. a coin (now silver) 
of Great Britain of the value of five shillings; 
hence the sum of five shillings ME, 8* A size 
of paper, orig. watermarked with a crown 171a. 

III. Something having the form of an en< 

circling wreath. t*« The tonsure of a cleric 
-1533. a. — Corona i. 1563. 3. +A whotl 

of flowers, b. * CORONA 6 a. 1578. +4. A ring 
-1706. 5. — Corona 3. 1845. 6. Snrg . The 

circular serrated edge of a trepan 1758. 

t. Crouime & clo)> nudten no prest Wyclif. 

IV. x. The top part of the skull; the vertex 

ME.; hence, the head 1594. a. The rounded 
summit of a mountain or other elevation 1583. 
3. The highest or central part of an arch or 
arched surface 1635. 4. The top of a hat; esp. 

the flat circular top of the modern hat 1678. 
5. The flattened or rounded root of a tent or 
building 1725. 6. Archit. « Corona 4. 1611 

7. In plants: a. The leafy head of a tree or 
shrub; b. The flattened top of a seed, etc. 8. 
Farriery . The Coronet of a horse's hoof i6xx. 
9 . Anat. The part of a tooth which appears 
beyond the gums 1804. 10. The part of a cut 

gem above the girdle 1875. 1 >• The part of 

the shank of an anchor from which the arms 
proceed 1875. ia. Meek. Any terminal flat 
member ol a structure; the face of an anvil. 1 3. 
fig. That which crowns anything; the consum- 
mation. completion, orpeifection 1611. 

1. Crowne is.. the top of a mans head where the 
ftiire windes about Puttcmham. a. Vpon the crowne 
o’ th’ Clifle Lear iv. vi. 67. 3 . C. 0/ the causeway : 
the central and most prominent part of the pavement 
or street. 7. C. of the root : the junction of the root 
and stem. 13. Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the c. 
Cowraa. 

V attrib. a. Of or pertaining to the Crown 
(senses 2-4): as c. demesne, due, duty, rent . 
revenue , vassal, etc. b. In titles of foreign 
(chiefly Polish) officials, as c. chamberlain , etc. 

c. Pertaining to the coin, as c. cnbbage, etc. 

d. Used to designate a quality or brand, as c. 
soap , etc. e. Pertaining to the top of the head, 
corona of a plant, etc., as c . bloom ; (.-dis- 
tempered adj. 

Comb.; c.-agent, agent for the G; in Scotland, a 
solicitor who takes charge of criminal proceedings, 
under the Lord Advocate ; -antler, the topmost 
antler of a stag’s horn; -cases reserved, criminal 
cases reserved on points of law for the consideration 
of the judges; -colony, one in which the legislation 
and the administration are controlled by thehome 
government ; -court, the court in which the criminal 
business of an Assise is transacted; -crane, the 
demoiselle \ -debt, a debt due to the C , which has 
preference over other debts; -gate, the upstream 
gate of the loyk of a canal ; -graft, a graft inserted 
between the inner bark and the alburnum; hence 
•grafting; -jewels, the jewels which form part of 
the regalia ; c. law, the criminal law; C. lawyer, 
a criminal lawyer ; c. living, a church living in the 
girt of the C ; c. -pigeon - crowned pigeon : see 
Crowned 6; -saw, a kind of circular saw with the 
teeth on the ed^e of a hollow cylinder, as in a trepan 
saw, etc. ; -sheet, the upper plate of the fire-box of 
a locomotive ; -shell, a barnacle or acorn-shell; -side, 
the portion of the Court of Queen's Bench which 
deals with criminal matters, the c. office ; c. solicitor, 
a solicitor who prepares criminal prosecutions for the 
C. ; c.-sparrow, one of the American genus Zono. 
trichuu with a coloured c.; -tax, a tax paid to the 
C.; -tile, a tile of a rectangular form; -tree, a sup- 
port for the roof in coal-mines; -valve, a dome- 
shaped valve which works over a box with slotted 
Sides; -witness, a witness for the G in a criminal 
prosecution. 

Hence Crownless a. Crownlet sb. a tiny c. 
Crownltng, a scion of the c. ( rar , ). 

Crown ikmun), v. 1 [ME. crounen , earlier 
crunen, syncopated from cornnen, corounen, 
a. AFr. corun cr, corouner : — (ult.) L. corona re, 
f. corona, j 1. irons. To place a crown, wreath, 
or garland upon the head of. 9. spec. To invest 
with the regal crown, and hence with royal 
dignity ME. ; to enthrone 1596. Also fig. 3. 
To surmount (something) with ME. 4. To 
form a crown to 1746. 5. To adorn the surface 
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of with 1697. C. To fill to overflowing 1605. 
7 .fig. To complete worthily 1606. 8. To bless 

with a successful issue 1602. 9. To endow with 
honour, dignity, plenty, etc. Now poet, 1535. 
+10. To mark (a person) with the tonsure. (ME. 
only.) xi. Draught s. To make (a piece that 
reaches the opponent's crown-head) into a king 
by placing another piece upon it 1850. 1 a. Mil. 
To effect a lodgement upon, as upon the crest 
of the glacis, etc. (Webster). 

1. A crown of thornes Hobbes, a. fig. Thou, .hast 
crowned him with glory and honour Ps . viii. 5, 4. 
Perugia, .crowning a mighty hill Hawthornb. 5. 
Where . .vales with Violetsonce were crown'd Dkydbn. 
6. The Bowls were crown'd., and Healths went 
round Prior. 7. No day without a deed to Orowne 
it Hen. J V//, v. v. 50. 9. He that resisteth pleasures 
crowneth his life Ecclus. xix. 5. Phr. To e. a knot 
(Naut.): to finish a knot by interweaving the strands 
so as to prevent untwisting. 

Crown, n.^Nowi/w/. 160a. [I.Crowner 2 .] 
To hold a coroner's inquest on. 

Crownal, sb. arch. 1500. *= Coronal sb. 
x, a. 

fCrownation. 1530. *= Coronation-i6o4. 
Crowned (kraund),/y*/. a. ME. [f. C rown 
v. 1 and sb. + -ED. ] x. Invested with a crown or 
with royal dignity, a. Surmounted by a crown 
1565. +3. Consummate; sovereign -1651. 4. 

brimming, bounteous 1605. 5« HavingaCROWN 
(in various senses) 1665. 6. Crested 1698. 

l C. and mitred tyranny Campbell, a. The Harpe 
G 1633. 3. His corouncd malice Chaucer. 5. An 

antick sort of hat which is high crown'd 1663. 

Crowner 1 (krciu-naj). ME. [L Crown v. 
+ -kr. ] One who, or that which, crowns. 
Crowner a. Now dial. ME. — Coroner. 
t Crow-net ME. [A by-form of Co run et. 1 
— Coronet -1842. 

Crown-glass* 1706. Glass composed of 
silica, potash, and lime (without lead or iron), 
made in circular sheets by blowing and whirling. 

Crown Impe-ri&L 1542. 1. The crown of 

an emperor. 2. A species of Fritillary ( Fritil - 
laria Imperialis) from Levantine regions, bear- 
ing a number of pendent flowers forming a whorl 
round a terminal leafy tuft 16x1. 
a. Bold Ox lips, and The Crowne Imperiall Shaks 

Crowning (krau-niq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Crown v. +-ing 1 J 2. Coronation, ta. Ton- 
sure. (ME. only.) 3. Consummation; comple- 
tion 1598. 4. Naut. The finishing part ol a knot 
madeon the end of a rope (see Crown v. ) 1769. 5. 
That which forms the crown of anything 1704. 
Crowning, ppl. a. 1611. [ f. as prec.] 1. 
That bestows crowns. Isa. xxiii. 8. a. That 
forms the crown or acme 1651. 8. Arching 1761. 

a. The dimensions of this mercy are above my I 
thought. It is for aught 1 know a a. mercy Cbom- 
welu 

Crown-land, crow-nland. 1625. L 
lcrow’n-la‘nd.) Land belonging to the Crown 
Mostly in pi 2. (< trono'nland — G. kronland.) 
The name of the administrative provinces of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
t Crow -ament. [MB;., a. AF. corunement , 
after Crown.] Coronation -1592. 

Crown office. 1631. The office in which 
was transacted, at ceitain stages, the business 
of the Crown side of the King’s Bench. Now 
a department of the Central Office of the High 
Court of Justice, b. In Chancery : The office 
in which the Great Seal is, for most purposes, 
affixed 1863. 

Crown-paper. 1630. - Crown sb. II. 3. 
Crown-piece, crow-n piece. 1648. 1. 

(1 crown-piece . ) ^ Crown 1 1 . 2. 2. (crow'npicce. ) 

A piece that forms the crown or top 1794. 
Crown-post 1703. « King- post. 

Crown prince. 1791. [tr. Ger. kronprint , 
etc.] The heir-apparent to a sovereign throne, 
esp. in Germany, etc. Hence Crown princes*, 
the wife of a crown prince. 

Crown-scab. 1609. A cancerous sore in 
the coronet of a horse's foot. 

Crow-n-wheeL 1647. The balance- or 
escape-wheel of a vertical watch, the pinion of 
which is driven by the contrate wheel; but now 
“ a Contratf. wheel. 

Crown-work. Formerly crowned work. 
1677* Fortif A work consisting of a bastion 
between two curtains, terminated by half 
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bastions, and joined to the body of the place by 
two long sides. 

Crow-quill. 1740. A quill from a crow’s 
wing, used as a pen for fine writing. Also used 
for a fine steel pen for map-drawing, etc. 
Crow’s foot, crow's-foot ME, 1. One of 
the wrinkles round the outer corner of the eye. 
fa. Naut. « Crowfoot 4. -1806. 3. Mil. A 

caltrop 177a. 4. A three-pointed figure in em- 
broidery {mod.). 5* Meek. A bent hook to hold 

the shoulder of a drill-rod while a section above 
it is being attached or detached 1874. 

Crow-silk. 1721. [Crow j^. 1 J A name for 
the Conferv * and other delicate green-spored 
Algae with silky filaments. 

Crow’s nest, crow’s-nest 1604. fi. 
Mil. ? A fort placed on a height, o. A barrel or 
box fixed to the mast-head of a whaling or other 
ship, as a shelter for the look-out man 18x8. 
Crow-step. 1822. Archit. - Corbie-step 
( see Corbie). 

Crow*-stone. 1677. x. The fossil shell 
Gryphxa of the Oolite and Lias. a. A kind of 
hard white flinty sandstone 1778. 3. ' The top 

stone of the gable end of a house* (Halliwell). 
Crow-toe. Also crow-toes. Sc. and n. dial. 
1562. A name of the wild hyacinth ( Sc ilia 
nutans) ; also of Orchis mascula, Lotus comb - 
culatus, and the Buttercups. 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine Milt. 

Crow --tread, v. 1592. 'lo Dead (a fowl) 
as crows were supposed to do; hence fig. to 
abuse -165a. 

A crauen benne that is crow trodden N, Breton. 
Croyl. Now dial. 1836. Cevl. Indurated 
clay with sheila. Hence, perh., 1 Croylstone, 
native sulphate of barium ; cawk. 

Croze (kroaz), sb. 1611. [?f. F. creux,0¥. 
eras , ] Coopering. The groove at the ends of 
cask staves, etc. ; also, the tool for making it. 

Croze, v 1 1880. [f. prec. ] Coopering. To 
make the croze in (cask staves, etc.). 

Croze, t>.2 Hat-making. To refold (a hafc- 
body) so as to present a different surface to the 
action of the felting-machine. 

Crozier, -ed; see Crosier, -ed. 

Crub. Now dial. 1565. - Curb sb. 

C ruche, obs. LCroche 1 , Crouch .Crutch. 
tCrache. [Cf. F. crocket.'] A small curl lying 
flat on the forehead. Evelyn. 

Crucial (krtf-Jill, -J'al), a. 1706. [a. F., f. 
L. crucem + -AL.\ 1. (Chiefly Auati) Of the 

form of a cross, as c. incision ; spec, the name 
of two ligaments in the knee-joint, which 
connect the femur and tibia. 2. That finally 
decides between two hypotheses; relating to, 
or adapted to lead to, such decision; decisive, 
critical. [ from Bacon's phrase ins/antia erveis 
(see Nov. Org . 11. xxxvi); see also Crux.] 
1830. IT 3- App. assoc, w. Crucible 1856. 

a. G experiments for the vnrific»rion of his theory 
I. Martineau. 3. The imagination'll c. heat Mbs. 
Browning. Hence Crtrcially adv. in a c. manner. 

Crucian, crusian( k kn/*jiu). 1763. if. (ult.) 
L. cor acinus , a. Gr. Kopaxuo ?, a black fish like 
a perch, found in the Nile. ) A species of fish, 
a native of Central Europe, also called Crucian 
Carp , and (when lean) German or Prussian 
Carp ; now placed in the genus Carassius, being 
C. carassius. 

Cruciate (krfl-Ji/t). a. (sb.) 1684. [ad. mcd. 
L. cruciatus , f. crux.) Zool. and Bot. Cross- 
shaped; arranged in the form of a cross 1826 
t sb. — Crucial incision. 

Cruciate (krtf-Ji/it), v. 1530. [f. crucial-, 
ppl. stem of L. cruciate, f crux. ] 1. trens 

To torture, torment, to Excruciate {arch.)* 
ta. To crucify (rare) -1658. 

Cru elation. Now rare. 15.,. [ad.L .mi- 
ciationem ; see prec .1 Torture, torment. 

Crudato-, comb. f. L. cruciaius CRUCIATE 
a., as in c.-compllc*ta, at the same time crossed 
and folded, as the wings of insects# t.g, of the 
Pen/atoma; •incumbent# laid upon the abdo- 
men, and crossed but not folded, as In the Afis. 
Crucible (krtf-sib'l), sb. 1460. fad.meo.L. 
crucibulum , orig. a night-lamp, later as in 
sense 1; app. a deriv. of L. crux Cross*] x* 
A vessel, usually of earthenware, made to 
endure great heat, used for fusing metals, etc. ; 
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a melting-pot. b. A basin at the bottom of a 
furnace to collect the molten metal 1864. «• 

fig. Used of any severe test or trial 1645. Also 
at t rib. 

■ 1 n this limbec and Cru&ible of Affliction Howell. 

Crucifer (krtf'sifej). 1574. [a. late 1 *] X. 
Eccl. A cross-bearer, a. Bot, A Cruciferous 
plant 1846. 

Cruciferous (krdsi-fgraa), a. 1656. [a. late 
L. crttcifer + -ovs.] 1. Bearing a cross. a. 
Bot. Belonging to InaCruciferx-, bearing flowers 
with four equal petals arranged crosswise. Also 
said of the flowers; — Cruciate 1851. 
Crudfier (kr«-sifoiw). ME. [f. Crucify.] 
One who crucifies; one who torments or worries. 
tflCrucifige. ME. [L.; —crucify (him)!] The 
cry of the Jews to Pilate; formerly as sb. : 
Popular clamour for the death of a victim -1652. 
Crucifix (krtf'gifiks), rf. ME. [a. OY cruci- 
fix, now crucifix , ad. L. cruci fix us , later cruci- 
fixus , lone) fixed to a cross. ] tx- The Crucified 
One; Christ on the cross -1660. 9. An image 

(formerly also a pictorial representation) of 
Christ upon the cross MK. 

x. He that awearcs by the Crosse, sweares by the 
Holy C., that is, Jesus crucified thereon Jer, Taylor. 
(The conjectured sense ‘The Cross or religion of 
Christ* is merely Trxld*s misunderstanding of this 
passage.) So Cru'clflx v. to crucify (ran). 

Crucifixion (kr£sifi kjon). 1648. [ad. mod. 
L. crucifix tone m, f. crucifigerc to Crucify.] i. 
The action of crucifying, or of putting to death 
on a cross; spec. The C. : that of Jesus Christ 
on Calvary 1649. a. fig. fTorture; the action 
of crucifying (passions, sins, etc.) 1648. 3. A 

representation of the Crucifixion of Christ 1841. 

a. Do ye prove What crucifixions are in love HER- 
RICK. 

Cruciform (kr£*sifJjm), a. 1661. [f. L.rrw- 
cem cross ; see -for m. J Of the form of a (right- 
angled) cross; cross-shaped ; spec, in Bot . of 
the flowers of cruciferous plants; in Ana/. «= 
Crucial i. 

Crucify (krx2*sifoi> ,v. ME. [a. OF. crucificr , 
repr. pop.L. type +erucifitare.\ 1. trans . To 
put to death by nailing or otherwise fastening 
to a cross; art ancient mode of capital punish- 
ment, considered specially ignominious by the 
Greeks and Romans. 9. fig . a. To mortify; 
esp. to destroy the power of (passions, sins, the 
flesh, etc.) MEL *f-b. To torture; to excruciate, 
c. To torment, to prove a crux to 1621 

x. Thei cryeden, seyinge, do awey, do awey, cruci he 
hym Wvcuk John xviii, 15. a. Ouro olde man U 
crucified with him also, that the body of synne myght 
vtterly bo destroyed Tindalk Rom. vL 6. Hence 
Crircifled ppl. a. nailed to a cro** ; absoi. a crucified 
person ; spec. Christ. 

f Cruci -gerous, a. [f. L. ty[>c *crucigtr + 
-ous.] Bearing or marked with a cross. Sir 
T. Browne. 

Crud(de t Cruddlc, obs. or dial. ff. Curd, 
Curdle. 

Crude (krfid), a. ME. [ad. L. crudus . J X. 
In the natural or raw state; 'not changed by 
any process or preparation ' ( J .) ; not manu- 
factured, refined, tempered, etc. 9. Not, or 
not fully, digested or concocted 1533; ^ transfi. 
lacking power to digest -1671. 3. Of fruit : 

Unripe; sour or harsh 1555* 4* Of a disease, 

etc. ; In an early stage; not developed 1651. 

5. Not completely thought out or worked up; 
ill-digested; rough, unpolished; coarse x6xx. 

6. Of action or speech : Rough, rude, wanting 

in amenity 1650. 7. Of persons : Characterized 

by crudeness of thought, feeling, action, or 
character 179a. 8. Gram . In c. form : The 

uninftected form or stem of a word 1805. 

1. C. Lead Boyle, Antimony i8aa. Any c. or raw 
thing, as fruits, herbs Cogam, a. A c. indigested 
mass of humours W. Buchan. 3. 1 come to pluck 
your berries harsh and e. Milt. 5. The ex ttn/fiore 
and c. Prayers of the Ministers 1646, C. opinions 
Disk abu, efforts Johnson, prose Lamb. 6 . So c. an 
answer Cotton* • The base or c.-farm of an ad- 
jective as adverb Whitney. Crtrde-ly adt*., -ness. 
tCrudO’lity. 1483. [a. F. crucUHU.) « 

Cruelty -1/07. 

Crudity (krd'dTtl). 1533. [ad. L. erudites.] 
1. The state or quality of being Crude 1638; 
rotter, (in fit.) raw products i6ad a. Pkys. In- 
digestion; undigested (or indigestible) matter 
in the stomach 1533. 
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a fir. Coryats Crudities, hastily gobled vp in fiue 
Moneths travells in France, luly (etc.] 1611 (title). 

Cradle, obs. t Curdle. 

Crudy, obs. t Curdy. 

Cruel (krfi’6l), a. ME. [a. F. t — L . crude lem, 
morally rough, cruel; cf. Crude. ] x. Disposed 
to inflict suffering; indifferent to or taking | 
pleasure in another's pain; merciless, pitiless, j 
hard-hearted. Fierce, savage -1600. fa. 
Severe, vigorous -1670. 4. Painful; distressing; 
colloq. — hard ME. 5 . as adv Distressingly; 
hence — exceedingly 1573. 

x. As c. as a school ooy Tennyson. A c. and frown* 
ing universe Morley. The Puritans had given.. c. 
provocation Macaulay. 4. Intolerable turmentes 
and moost cruell & bytter octh 1326, Hence Cnrelly 
adv, in a c. manner 1 excessively. fCnrelnema. 
Cruel (s, var. of Crewel, -els. 

Cruelty (kr£'6lti). ME. [a. OF. crualtfi 
pop.L. typ t*crudalitatem, fovcrudelitatem. ] 
x. The quality of being cruel; disposition to 
inflict suffering; delight in or indifference to 
another’s pain ; mercilessness, hard-hearted- 
ness. Also, an instance of this. t9. Severity 
of pain -1634. fa. Severity; rigour -1634. 

x. The vice called crueltie. which is contrary to 
mercye Eliot. *Tis a c.,To load a failing man Hen. 
Yill, v. iii. 76. 

| Cruentate,<z. rare. [ad. L. cruentatus, cru- 
entare , f. cruet/ tus . ) Blood-stained. Glanvill. 

Cruentation (krtfentfi-Jon). [ad. L. ertten- 
tationem (see prec.).] ' A term applied to the 
oozing of blood which occurs sometimes when 
an incision is made into the dead body ' (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

tCrue*ntous, a. rare. 1648. [ t.l^cruentus , 
f. cru - root of cruor blood + -ous).] Bloody. 
lit. and fig.) -1675 

Cruet (1 tr«*6t). [ME, cruete , cruet/e, app. 
repr. OF. *eruete, dim. of OF. cruie, crue pot] 
1. A small bottle or vial; now only applied to a 
small glass bottle with a stopper, to contain 
vinegar, oil, etc. for the table. 9. Eccl, A 
small vessel to hold wine or water for use in 
the celebration of the Eucharist, etc. ME. 
Comb . c. -stand, a frame for holding cruets and 
castors at table. 

Cruise (krfiz), v. 1651. [ — Du. kruisen to 
cross, to cruise; also Sp, and Pg. crusar, F. 
croiser ; the ui is app. after Du., the vowel sound 
as in Sp. and Pg. J intr. To sail to and fro over 
some part of the sea, on the look out for ships, 
for the protection of commerce, for plunder, or 
for pleasure. Also transfi and fig, b. trans. 
rare. To sail to and fro over 1687. 

trans/. Blackbirds will c. along the whole length 
of a hedge before finding a bush to their liking 
J KPPERtEft. H ence Cruise sb. the action of cruising ; 
a voyage in which the ships sail to and fro. 

Cruiser (krd-zu). 1679. [f. Cruise v.+ 
-ER 1 , or a. D11. 4/wwrr.] A person or a ship that 
cruises. In 18th c. commonly applied to priva- 
teers. Now, a class of warships less heavily 
armed than a battleship (battle-r.). 

Comb. c. -weight ( Boxing) -=* light heavy-weight 
( colloq. \ 

Cruive (krxZv). ME. [Orig. Sc. (krov, krtlv). 
Cf. corve, Corf, etc. ) 1. A hovel [Sc.) 1450. 

9. A pigsty (Sc.) 2575 3. A coop or enclosure 

of wickerwork or spars placed in tide-ways, etc. 
to trap salmon ME. 

fCruil, a. ME. only. [See Grimm broil ; cf. 
Curl. 1 Curly. 

Cruller (krirlai). VS. 1818. [app. a. Du. 
cruller ; f. crullen to curl. I A cake cut from 
dough containing eggs, nutter, sugar, etc., 
twisted or curled, and fried crisp In lard or oil. 
Crumb, crum (krom), sb. [OE. cruma 
masc., related to MDu. crume , Du, kruim , mod. 
Ger. brume , etc. The b is late and merely 
graphic ; cf. dumb , thumb , etc. ] x. A small 
particle; esp. a small particle of bread, such as 
breaks off by rubbing, etc. 9. fig. A scrap (of 
something immaterial) ME. 3. The soft part 
of bread; opp. to crust ME. 

1. Every crumme we put in our mouthes Sandersom. 
a. Crumbs of Comfort D'Uanv. l Lear 1, iv. bit, 

1 Phr. t To gather <or fiicR) up ends crumbs : to pick 
up strength. Comb . : c.-bruah, a brush for sweeping 
crumbs from a table) -doth, a cloth laid under the 
table to catch the crumbs and keep the carpet deatv 
Crumb, crum (krrm),®. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 
x. trans , To reduce to crumbs or small drag- 
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ments. Now rare. +9. in/r. To crumble -18.. . 
3. trans. To thicken or cover with crumbs 1579, 
Hence Cru’mmable a. (rare). 

Crumble (knrmb’l), v. ME. [Earlier 
crymble , crimble, f. (ult. ) cruma crumb; assim 
to crumb , crumbly , etc. | 1. trans . To reduce 

to crumbs or small fragments, to strew as 
crumbs 9. intr. To fall asunder in small par- 
ticles; to become pulverized 1577. 

s. M oisture softens and crumbles the shale Phillips. 
fir. To fritter and c. down the attention Bubkk. a. 
Marbles with their deepest inscriptions c. away 
Evelyn, fir. His influence was crumbling away 
F bbeman. Hence Cru*mble sb. rare, a small crumb 
or particle ; crumbling substance. Cru*mbly a. apt 
to c. 

Crumby, a., var. of Crummy, q. v. 
tCnrmenaL rare. 1579. [f. L. crumcna 
purse. ] A purse or pouch -1647. 

Crummy (km* mi), a. 1567. [i.erum, Crumb 
sb. + -Y.] fi. Crumbly -1795. 9. Like the 

crumb of bread 1 579. 3. slang. Plump ; comely ; 
rich 1718. f4. Full of crumbs; now Crumby. 

f Crump, a . 1 and sb. [OE. crump, a by- form 
of OE. crumb crooked; cf. Cramp.] adi. 
Crooked -1783. sb. A crooked person, a hunen- 
back -1765. 

Crump (knmvp), a . 2 Sc. and n. 1787. [A 
parallel form of Crimp a. x.] Brittle or friable 
under the teeth. 

fCrump,*^. 1 ME. [f. Crump a. or its source; 
cf. Crimp v . 1 and Cramp jA 1 ] trans. and intr. 
To bend irto a curve, croon, curl up -1818. 
Hence tCxmxnped, crumpt fipl a. curved, 
crooked. 

Crump (krnmp), v 2 1646. [Echoic ; cf. 
crunch , crush ] trans. and intr. 1. To eat with 
an abrupt but bomewhat dulled sound ; applied 
esp. to horses and pigs. Also transfi 9. To 
strike with a bri k or abrupt effect 1850. 

a We could slog to square.leg, or c. to the off 189% 
Hence Crumper sb. a ‘whacker a 'thumping 'lie. 
Crumpet ^krtrmpet). 1694. [? f. crompid , 
as in crompid cake (Wyclif), meaning ' curled 
up ’. ] +1. A thin griddle cake -1830. 9. A 

soft cake made of flour, beaten egg, milk, and 
barm, mixed into batter, and baked on an iron 
plate 1769. 3. slang. The head 1891. 

Crumple, so. 1607. [Cf. Crumple v.] A 
crushed fold or wrinkle. 
fCrumple,*. 1593. [f. next.] ~ Crumpled: 
chiefly in comb., as c.-horned adj. -1851. 

Crumple (krirmpT), V. 1598. [In form, a 
dim. and iterative of Crump r. 1 ] x. intr. To 
become incurved or crushed together ; to be- 
come creased by being crushed together. 9. 
trans. To crook, l end together, contort 1612 
3. To crush into creases 1632. 4. To crinkle 

1858. 5. To crush together. Also with up. 1577. 

x. To crompuil to get her like parchement cast in 
the fire 1528. 3. Sir Roger. .exposing his palm., 

they crumpled it into all shapes and diligently scanned 
every wnnMe Addison. Hence Cru*mpler. 

Cru-mpy, a. dial. 1808. [i. Crump a* + 
-y *. ] = Crump a* 

tCru-mster, cromster. 1596. [f. Da. krom 
crooked. 1 A kind of galley -j6oo. 

Crunch (krnnj),^. 1801. [var. of cranch, 
Craunch, perh. influenced by crush , munch .] 
x. trans . To crush with the teeth ; to chew or 
bite with a crushing noise 1814. Also intr. or 
absol. 9. trans . To crush under foot, wheels, 
etc., with the accompanying noise 1849. Also 
intr. or absol, 3. mtr. To advance, or make 
one's way, with crunching 1853. 

s. A herd of swine crunching acorns Kingslsy. a 
A sound of heavy wo eels crunching a stony road 
C. BrontR. a. The sound of our vessel crunching 
her way through the ice Kane. Hence Crunch sb. 
an act, or the action, of crunching, Cru*nchy a. 
f Crunk, v. 1565. [Cf. Icel. krdinka to croak,] 
intr. Of some birds : To utter a hoarse harsh 
cry -1617. Hence Crunk sb. a croak. 
Crunkle (km*9k1),w.i Chiefly n.dial. ME. 
[Parallel to Crinkle.) tram, and intr. To 
crinkle. 

fCruxikle, o.* i6ix. [dim. of Crunk p.] 
To cry like a crane. 

Crunode (kriJ-iiJad'). 1873. i* I- mur 
+ Node.] Geom. A point on a curve where it 
crosses itself; a node with two real tangents. 
Hence Crunodal a having a c. 
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|Cruor (kr«*£i). 1656. [L., blood (when out 
of the body).! Phys. and Med* Coagulated 
blood; gore. 

Cruorin (kr**6rin). 1840. [f. prec.] them , 
The red colouring Matter of blood-corpuscles 
haemoglobin. 

Crup , a. dial. 1736. [? var. of Crump. 

Short, brittle; also fig., asar. answer* 
Crup(e, var. of Croup sb. 1 , hind-quarters. 
Crupper (km* pox), sb. ME. [a. OF. tropiert 
(mod. croupibre ), t crop* , erupt (mod. croup *) ; 
see Croup.] i. A leathern strap buckled to 
the back of the saddle and passing under the 
horse's tail, to keep the saddle from slipping 
forwards. ■. transf. The rump of a horse 1591, 
g. The buttocks (of a man). Usually joe . 1504. 
4. a. Naut* ~ c. -chain . b. ‘The train tackle 
ring-bolt in a gun-carriage ' (Smyth). 

Comb, enchain (J\Tau/.) t a chain to secure th« jib- 
boom down in its saddle. Hence Cru*pper v. to pot 
a c. upon. 

Crural (kru*‘r&l ), a. 1599. [ad. L. cruralis, 

f. crus leg. J 1. Of or belonging to the leg ; 
spec . in A mat*, as in c. artery , arch, canal , ring; 
eta s. Of the nature or form of a leg 184a. 

| Crus (km). PI. crura (kru«*rft). 1687. (L. 
crus, pi. crura, leg. J tx. Geom. A straight line 
forming one aide of a triangle (rare), a. Anal, 

a. The leg or hind limb; spec, the part between 
the knee and the ankle, the shank, b. Applied 
to parts occurring in pairs and likened to legs, 
as crura of the diaphragm, a pair of muscles 
connecting the diaphragm with the lumbar 
vertebrae ; crura of the penis , of the clitoris , 
bodies forming the attachments of those organs, 
one on each side of the pubic arch. 1737. 

Crusade (kri#s£'d). 1706. [» med.L. cru- 
cial a (cruzata), pa. pple. of cruriare to Cross, 
used subst. The form crusade blends Fr. croi- 
tade and Sp. crusada , crusada ] 1. Hist. A 

military expedition undertaken by the Christians 
of Europe in the nth, iath, ana 13th centuries 
to recover the Holy Land from the Moham 
medans. Also transf. of any * holy war a. 
fig An aggressive movement or enterprise 
against some public evil 1786. ts. A papal 
bull authorising a crusade -1771. t4« Span. 

Hist. A levy of money, originally for aggression 
or defence against the Moors -177a. Tfi. The 
symbol of the cross, the badge borne by cru- 
saders -1700. 

•.Ac. against ignorance T. Jkppxkson. Hence 
Crusa'de v. to go on a c Cruea'der, one who 
goes on a c. 

jlCruaado (krws/i‘<to). 1544. [ad. Pg. cru- 
zado. j A Portuguese coin bearing the figure of 
the cross; now — about as. 4 d. sterling. 
t|Cruaa*do*. 1575. [a.Sp. and Pg. cruzado, 
ht. a crossed man.] A crusader -1625. 
Crusado 3, far. of crusada - Crusade. 
Cruse (krws, krflz). arch. ME. [Cf, Icel. 
krtis pot, tankard. Deriv. unkn.] A small 
earthen vessel for liquids; a pot, jar, or bottle; 
also a drinking vessel. Also Jig. 

Neither did the c. of oil fail 1 A mgs xvil 
fCnrset. 1558. [a. F. creusct.] A crucible 

(?n.ish (krt?J), v. ME. [app.a. OF. c rots sir , 
eroisir to gnash (the teeth), to crash, crack, 
smash, break: app. of Ger. origin.] fx.Todash 
together with the sound of violent percussion, to 
dash, crash. (ME. only ) a. trans . To compress 
with violence, so as to destroy natural shape or 
condition ME. Also intr. (for •eft.). 8- To 

press or squeeze forcibly or violently. (The 
torce, not the effect, being prominent.) 159a. 
Also intr. (for rtf.). 4. fig. a. To breakdown 
the power of; to oveioome completely 1596. 

b. To oppress with harshness or rigour 1011. 

g. To bruise, bray, break down into small pieces; 

to comminute (ore, etc.) 1588. 6. To press or 

squeeze out. Also fig. 1602. 

The Ostrich . le.ucth her in the earth. 

And forgetteth that the foot may c. them lob xxxix. 

K Some- .are crush t to death Sm T. Hbmkit. 3 
> c. oar old limbos in vngentle Meele 1 lien. IV, ▼. 

1 . ty. 4. His enamtea were crushed by his valour 
Oibios Crush'd is thy pride G*v. b. Yea kino of | 
Bashsua. .which c. the needy A mat iv. 1. 

Phr. Toe. a cup of wine, etc, : to drink it : cf. Crack 
r Ham e Cnraher, one who or that which crashes ; 
epee, an apparatus for recording the pressure exerted 
on a gun oy a charge of powder. Crtrahlngly adv. 
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Crush (kr»J), sb. ME. [f. prec. vb.l +1. 
The noise of violent percussion ; clashing ; 
crash. (ME. only.) a. The act of crushing; 
destruction by crushing; eXsofig. 1599. A 
bruise or injury caused by crushing -170a. 4. 

The crowding together of things, or ^.persons, 
so that they press forcibly upon each other; 
the mass so crowded together x 806 ; a crowded 
social gathering [colloqi) 183a. 

a. The wrecks of matter, and the c. of worlds Addison. 
4. 1 fell in with her at Lady Grey's great c. Macaulay. 

Comb. (Tf. verb-stem) 1 c. hat, a soft hat which can 
be crushed flat) spec, a hat constructed with a spring 
so as to collapse; an opera-hat ; •room, a room or hall 
in a theatre, etc., in which the audience may prome- 
nade between the acts. 

Crusily, -illy (knJ-sIH), a. 157a. [a. OF. 
crusillii , var, of croisilU, f. croisille, dim. of 
croix.] Her. Strewn with small crosses, as a 
charge. 

Crust (kr®st),jA. ME. [a.OF.rrwj/d(mod. 
credit e) or ad. L. crust a hard surface, rind, etc.] 
x. The hard and dry outer part of bread ; a 
scrap of bread which is mainly crust or is hard 
and dry 1561. Also fig . a. The paste or cover 
of a pie 1598. 8* A hard dry formation on the 

surface of the body, caused by a burn, an ulcer, 
etc.; a scab, an eschar ME 4. fThe upper 
or surface layer of the ground (in reference to 
a supposed molten interior of the earth); hence, 
Geof. the outer portion of the earth 1^55. 5 

A more or less hard coating or deposit on any- 
thing, as the c. of wine \ an encrustation 1540. 
8 . The hard external covering of an animal or 
plant; spec, the shell of Crustaceans 1615. 7. 

fig- 1651. 

x. You know there can’t be c. without ciumb 1871. 
Bring me a cup of beer, and c. of bread 1837. 4. The 
whole earth, in the opinion of some philosophers, 
is but a kind of bridge, or c. to the great body of 
waters included in it 1747* S The c. formed over 
the lava 1869 7. The c. of his selfishness 1853. 

Crust (krost), W. ME. [f. prec. sb., after F. 
crouster, c roll ter. ] 1. trans. To cover as with 

a crust, to encrust Also fig. 1545. 9. intr. To 

form, or become covered with, a crust Also 
fig. ME. 3. To make hard like a crust 1671 
1. Snowe . whyrhe was harde and crusted by reason 
ofthefrosi Ascimm. Truth . crusted o\er with fictions 
Frouoc. a The place that was burnt .crusted and 
healed in very few days Temple (J.). 3. Dirt, 

crusted on the gla*s 1857. 

If Crustacea (krrst^ Jia) f x^.//. 1814. [mod.L. 
neuter pi. of crustaceus adj. (sc. animalia). ] 
A large class of Arthropodous animals, mostly 
aquatic, characterize^ by a hard, close-fitting, 
usually chitinous shell or crust which is shed 
periodically ; comprising Crabs, Lobsters, 
Shrimps, and many others. Hence Crusta*- 
cean a. belonging to the C. ; sb. one of the C. 
Crust&’ceoid a. crustacean-like (rare). 

CrustaceO'logy. 1828. [See -(o)logy.] 
The scientific study of Crustacea. Hence 
Cruataceolo* gicaJ a. pertaining to c. ; Crusta- 
ceo'logint, one versed in c. 

Crusta oeoru'brin. 1882. [f. L. Crustacea 
+ ruber.] them. A led colouring matter found 
in the bodies of some Crustacea. 

Crustaceous (krtfstri-Ja-.), a 1646. [f. L. 
crusta crust, hard shell, see -aceous.] x. Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a crust or hard 
integument 1656. 9. Of animals: Having a 

hard integument 1659, 3- Z00L Belonging to 

the Crustacea, crustacean 1646; crab-1 ike 1849. 
Hence Craat&'ceousneaa. (Diets.) 

Crustal (krzrstal), a. rare . i860, [f. L. 
crusta f-AL.] Of or pertaining to a crust. 
Hence Crustadogy , etc. , proposed by Webster 
for Crust aceo logt, etc. 
Cnistate(krv*st/t),a. 1661. [ad.J,.rr»jfa- 
tus. ] Crusted ; crustaceous. So Gnrst&tod 
fipl. a (in same sense). Crusta’tion, the for- 
mation of a crust ; an encrustation. 

Crusted (krcrsted ),///. a. ME [f. Crust 
b. and v. 4 -ED. 1 Having or covered with a 
crust; that has deposited a crust, as old port, 
etc.; fir. antiquated, venerable; with a covered 
crust ofprejudice [humorous) 1831 
fig. A fine old c. abuse 1884. 

Crusto-s e,a. rare. 188a. [ad. L. crustosus.] 
Of the nature of a crust; thick-skinned, as 
mushrooms, var. tCru'stoua. 

Crusty (knrsti), a. ME. [f. Crust sb. + 


CRY 

-?.] x. Of the nature of a crust; hard like a 
crust, spec. Scabby; crusted (of wine), a- Jig 
Short of temper; harshly curt; not suave 1570. 

1. If )>e skyn be c. ME. Good old c. port 1866. a. 
Thou c. batch of Nature, wbat’t, the newes 7 V. 4 Cr. 
v. l 5. Hence Cnratily adv. Cnratiness. 

Crut. 1847. |? F, cro&tc.] The rough 
pgrt of oak bark. (Diets.) 

Crutch (krrtJY sb. [OE. crycc fern., a com. 
Teut. word .— OTeut. kruhjd -, krukjdn -, f. 
ablaut stem kruk~ of krtuk- to bend.] 1. A 
staff for a lame or infirm person to lean upon 
in walking; now one with a cross-piece at the 
top to fit under the armpit (usu. a pair oj 
crutches ). Also transf. ana fig. 9. A support 
or prop, with a forked or concave top, for 
various uses; cf. Crotch 1645. 8. A forked 

rest for the leg in a side-saddle 187.4. 4* A'aut 

A forked support for a boom, mast, spar, etc , 
when not in use (also called crotch ) 1769 ; crooked 
timbers or iron bands bolted to the stern-post 
and the sides of a vessel to unite these parts 
1769. 5. The fork of the human body 1748 , 

the angle between the two flukes of a whale's 
tail-fin 1842. 

1. Tima goes on crutches, till Loue baue all his 
rites Much Ado 11. i. 373. From cradle to the c. 159a 
fig \ Hold him fast: tie is thy c 7>. 4 Cr. v. iii. 60. 

Comb. 1 c.-boota, tall sea boots ; -handled a , 
having a tmnsvrrm handle like the head of 1 ci 
•tick, a c.-bandled stick. 

Crutch (knnj),0. 164a. [f. prec] 1 . trans. 
To support as with a crutch or crutches, to 
prop. Also with up. 1681. 9. intr To go on 

crutches, to limp 1898. 

1. Two fools that c. their feeble sense on verse 
Dhydkm. 

Crutched (krfrtj&l),/^/.*. 1 1570. [f. ME. 
Crouch sb . 1 cross, crunchen. Chough vfi to 
cross. ] Having or bearing a cross. 

C. or Crouched (also Cross* d\ Friars ( FratresCru • 
ciftri or Sanctss Cruets)', a minor order of friars so 
called from their bearing or wearing a cross. Hence, 
a name for their quarters, or the part of a town w here 
their convent stood. 

Crutched (krrtjt, -ed ),///. a * 1707. [f 
Crutch sb. or v. +-ed.] i. Furnished with a 
crutch; crutch-handled. a. Supported on a 
crutch or crutches. 

Crux (kr»ks). 1641. [L. ; see Cross.] fix. 
Her., etc. « CROSS, as crux ansata, etc. || 9 . 
Astron . The Southern Cross 1837. 8* A thing 

that it puzzles one to interpret 01 explain; occat , 
a conundrum, riddle 1718. 

3. The unity of opposites was the c. of ancient 
thinkers in the age of Plato Jowett. 

Crwd, erwth; var». of Crowd sb* 

Cry (krai), sb. PI. cries. ME. [a. F. cri, i 
stem of crier to Cry. ] 1. The loud and chiefly 
inarticulate utterance of emotion; esp. of grief 
pain, or lerror. 9. fShouting -1440: a shout 
ME.; the loud utterance of words; the words 
as shouted ME. 8- An importunate call, a 
prayer, entreaty ME. +4. A iormal authorita- 
tive summons -1483. 5. tA proclamation 

-1837; the calling of wares for sale in the 
streets; the words in which wares are cried 
1642. t0» Clamour, tumultuous noise, outcry 

-1440. 7. Public report 1568; the public voice 

loudly uttered in approbation, denunciation, etc. 
x6fl8. 8. An opinion generally expressed 1688. 

_ A watchword; a war-cry; a rallying -cry (tit. 
and fig.) < 548. 10. A fit of weeping 1850. 1 1. 

The vocal utterance of any animal; e.g. of 
wolves, of hounds in the chase, etc. ME. 1 a. 
transf A pack of hounds 1590. tig. A pack 
(of people), contempt. -1658. 14. T he noise 

emitted by tin, etc., when bent 1889. 

Tis some mischance; (he c. is very direful Oth 
48. A c. of 1 riumph Smeujlv, of joy Baskr-tt. a. 
Natives.. uttering loud criea 1819. The c. is still 
they coma b. v. v. a. 3 Whuao stoppath hi* ms 
at ihe c. of the poor From, xxl 13. 5. The six o'clock 
criea ut not all over Ht. MAvrnnuu. Hue and c . : 
see Hoe. 7. Why, the c. gees, that you many her 
Oth. iv. L 1*7, Vice will always have the C. of her 
lido NosRta. a Tba C. of Talbot aaruaa me for 
Sword 1 Hen. VI, 11. i. 79. The Tory slaction c.. . 
was * the Church in danger * Bsewstea. 11, Full c . : 
full pursuit 1 also fig. ta Mid*. At. iv. I. 131. xj. A 
Erie of Players ffmmL nt, U. slf. 

Phrase*. Great for much) e. and Utile mooli the 
, rovsrbial resell of shearing hogs t hence, much earns 
shout nothing. Afar e* 1 a vary tong dtstaaos. 

Cry (krai), a. ME. [a. F. crier L. quiri- 
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tare to raise a cry.] i. tram. To entreat, beg, 
beseech, implore in a loud and excited voice, 
a. To call in supplication or reverential invoca- 
tion {on, upon, unto , to a person) (arch.). Also 
fig. ME. 8* intr. To utter the voice loudly and 
with effort; to call aloud to, shout, vociferate 
ME. 4. irons. To utter or pronounce in a loud 
voice, to call out; spec, to shout (a war-cry, or 
the like) M E. 5. To announce publicly ; to 
proclaim; to appoint by proclamation ME.; to 
announce (a sale, things for sale); to sell by 
outcry ME. ; to give public oral notice of (things 
lost or found) 1596; to proclaim the marriage 
banns of 1775. +6. To call for -1798. +7* To 

extol -i6a8. 8. intr. To utter inarticulate ex- 

clamations; esp. to weep and wail ME. 9. 
Hence, To shed tears 153a. 10. Of an animal : 

To give forth a loud call or vocal sound ME. 

x. To c. Quarter, Truce j see these worsts, pe 
Knyght..cryed iesu mercy Langl. a How he cride 


111. UL.97. fig. Sir, these 
Sts 


to mee for helpe IVint. 

Things c. aloud for Reformation Steels 3. The 
watermen do loudly c. and bawl 1684. 4. What 

cryes the University Cosset, I.. cried Mum, end 
she cride budget Merry IV. v. v. 009. 3. 1 will c. 

broom, or cat's-meat, in Palermo Massinger. To c. 
etinking fish Provb. [The strayes] to be . cryed in 
three markets adioyning Bacon. & When the 
wounded crie Eztk. xxvi. 15. An infant crying in the 
night : An infant crying for the light : And with no 
language but a cry Tennyson. 9. And c. my selfe 
awake Cymh. 111. i v. 46. 10. F rogs crying . . fore war ne 

os of a tempest Fulke. 

Phrases. To c. Aim, Craven, Halves, Havoc, etc: 
see these words. C. against — . To utter pro- 
tests or reproofs against; also fig. of things. C. 
for - . To call for loudly, or with tears ; fig. to be 
In pressing need oC C. on, upon — : see senses s, 
3. C. back. intr. Hunting. To hark back ; fig. to 
revert to an ancestral type C. down. a. trans. To 

C oclaim as unlawful; to decry. b. To condemn 
udly, vehemently, or publicly, C. To put down by 
louder or more vehement crying. C. off. intr. To an- 
nounce one's withdrawal from a treaty, engagement, 
etc C. out. To exclaim ; (of things) to emit a creak- 
ing sound. C. up. trans. To extol ; iintr. to shout. 
C.-baby colloq ^ one who cries childishly 1851. 
fCryal. 1565. The Egret or Lesser White 
Heron -1755. 

Crying, ppl a. ME. That cries ; of evils : 
That calls loudly for redress ; clamant. 

A c shame (mod.). Hence Cryingly adv. 
Cryogen (krai'dd^en). 1875. [£ Gr. npvos 
frost 4 - -gen — producer.] Chem. A freezing- 
mixture. 

Cryohydrate (krafo,hoi*drA). 1874. [f. as 
prec. 4- Hydrate. ] Ckem. A solid hydrate 
formed by the combination of a crystalloid, as 
salt, with water (ice) at a temperature below 
freezing-point. 

Cryolite (kroi'oloit). 1801. [f. Gr. npAo » + 
•LITE.] Min. A native fluoride of aluminium 
and sodium, found in white or brownish semi- 
transparent masses or crystals. 

IlCryopbaruE (kx?i?*f£i£g). 1826. [mod.L., 
f. as prec. +Gr, -Qopm. \ An instrument for 
illustrating the freezing of water by evaporation ; 
Wollaston's consists of a glass tube with a bulb 
At each end. 

Crypt (kript), sb. ME. [ad. L. crypta \ see 
below.] +1. A grotto or cavern. (ME. only.) 
a. An underground cell, chamber, or vault; esp. 
one beneath the main floor of a church, used 
as a burial-place, chapel, or oratory 1789. &.fig. 
A hiding-place 1833. 4. A not. A small simple 

tubular or saccular gland; a secretory cavity; 
a follicle 1840. 

a Tba chancel .. stood upon a large vault or c 
Beano. 3, [The Ballot] b . . the c. of political honesty 
A. Fomblanque. 

It Crypta (kri-ptA). 1563. TL., a. Gr. npvirrt) 
vault, f. npwrd f.] +1. - Crypt i, a. -1703. 
a. Anat. —Crypt 4. i860. 

Cryptal ( kri-pul), a. 184a. [i. L. crypta 
(see prec.) + -AL.J Of the nature of or pertain- 
ing to a crypt. So Cryptous (rare). 
Crypted (krrpted),a. rare . 1885. [f.CRTPT 
+ -ED. 1 Vaulted. 

Cryptic (kri-ptik), a. 0*.) 1605. I ad. L. 
crypticus ,a. Gr* npvwrutbti in sense a, f. Crypt.] 
i. Secret, occult, mystical 1638. a* Of the na- 
ture of a crypt (r»zv) *878. +8- sb. An occult 

method. Bacon. 

1. [Nature's] silent processes and more c. methods 

1663. So CryptieaL Hence Cryptically *tp 
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Crypto- (kri*pt0),bef.avowel crypt-, comb, 
f. Gr. tcptnrrbt hidden, secret. 

s. In mod. scientific words: Cryptobranch 
(-braeijk), an animal with concealed branenhe or gills ; 
Crypt obra*nchi&te a., having the gills concealed. 
Cryptocarp a Cystqcabf ; hence Cryptoca'qpic, 
CryptocaTpous a., having the fruit or fruiting 
organs concealed, Cryptoce'phaloua a,, having 
the head concealed. Crypto ‘cerous a. Ent&m 
having concealed _ antenna:. Cryptocla*stic a. 
Min., having grains so minute as to conceal the 
fragmental character of the rock. Cryptocry stal- 
ling a. Min*, having the crystalline structure con- 
cealed; so Cryptocrystalliza-tion. Crypto- 
di'rous o, having a concealed or coniealable neck, 
as some tortoises. Cryptodont a. or eb. t having 
the teeth concealed or suppressed. as certain palaeozoic 
bivalve molluscs. Cryptolito Atm., native phosphate 
of cerium found enclosed in crystals of apatite. 
Cryptoneirrouo having no discernible nervous 
system. Cryptopentamerous Entom., having 
one of the five joints of the tarsi minute or concealed 
Crypto*pia. Cryptopine Chem., an alkaloid found 
in opium. CryptOTcbid Path , one whose scrotum 
contains no testicles; hence -O’rdiidiBnip -oTchiam. 
Crypto'zygoua a* in Cranioloey, having the zygo- 
matic an he* not seen when the skull is viewed from 
above ; hence CryptozyRO'sity. 

a. Prefixed, a. to sbs. of any origin, as in C.-Cal- 
viniat, a name given in the r6th c. to Lutherans 
and Roman Catholics who secretly held Calvini&tic 
tenets; hence C.« Ca'lvinism, -C&lvini'stic a. \ b. 
to adjs. — ‘ unavowedly ', as in c- •splenetic. 

Cryptogam (kript^aem). 1847. [a. F, 

cryptogame adj. and sbT) Hot. A plant of the 
class Cryptogamia. 

fCryptogame, a. rare . [a. F. j see prec.] 
Breeding in secret WHITE. 

|| Cryptogamia (kript^gse mift). 1753. [mod. 
L. sb. fem., L Gr. npwrSt + ydfios 4- -fa suffix of 
state; cf. Gr. dyapla.') Bot. A large division of 
the vegetable kingdom, being the last class in 
the Linnaean system, comprising those plants 
which have no stamens and pistils, and there- 


fore noproper flowers; including Kerns, Mosses, 
Algae, Lichens, and F^ingi. H Erron. treated as 
pi. = Cryptogams 1813. Hence Cryptogamian 
a., Cryptoga*mlc a. (also as sb.), -ga-mical a . of 
or pertaining to the class Cryptogamia or to 
cryptogams; Crypto'gamiat, a botanist who 
studies cryptogams ; Crypto'g&moua a. of the 
nature of a cryptogam ; Crypto - gamy, crypto- 
gamic condition or relations. 

Cryptogram (krrptdgraem). 1880. [f. Gr. 
tcptnrror -1- 7 pdfifsa, not on Gr. analogies. ] Any- 
thing written in cipher. 

Cryptograph (krrptograf)- 1849. [f. as 
prec. + Gr. -ypeupos ; see -GRAPH.] 1. = 
Cryptogram. a. A kind of type-writer for 
writing in cipher 1889. Hence tCryptogra*- 
phal a.. Cryptographic a. of, or of the nature 
of, cryptography ; fCryptogra’phlcal a. deal- 
ing or concerned with cryptography ; Crypto*- 
grapher, Crypto'graphist, one who writes in 
cipher. 

Cryptography (kriptp-grftfi). 1658. [a. 

mod.L . cryptographia; see-GRAPHY.] A secret 
manner of writing intelligible only to those 
possessing the key ; anything written in this way. 

Cryptology (kriptp lSdgi). 1645. [ad. mod. 
L. cryptologia; see -logy.] 4 Secret speech 
or communication ' (Blount) ; enigmatical lan- 
guage. 

Cryptonym (kri'pUmim). rare. 1876. [f. 
Gr. npvnrbs + 6 vo/m; cf. Anonym.] A private 
or secret name. So Crypto*nymous a. 

II Crvptpportlcus (kriptop|7*itik£s). i68r. 
[L.,f.Gr.xpuimJs + L. port icus gallery. ] Ancient 
Arch . An enclosed gallery having, at the side, 
walls with openings instead of columns ; also 
a covered or subterranean passage. 

Crystal (kri'stAl). OE. fa. OF. crista/, ad. 
L. crystallum, ad. Gr. KpvoraWos clear ice, 
(rock) crystal, f. (ult) tcpvos frost. ] 

A* sb. tx. Ice, clear ice -1535. a. A mineral, 
clear and transparent like ice; esp. a form of 
quartz, now distinguished as Rock-crystal OE. 
Also trans/. 8* A P*® 0 ® of rock-crystal or 
similar mineral ; esp. one used in magic art ME. 
Also fig. of the eyes 1599. 4. Short for crystal- 
glassi a quality of glass of high transparency ; 
also often a synonym for fine cut glass, [Ger. 
krystallglas. ] 1594. 5. Anything made m this 

glass; esp . the glass of a watch-case. Also fig. 


CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 

1613. 6. Chem and Min. A form in which 

molecules regularly aggregate by tlie operation 
of molecular affinity: it has a definite internal 
structure, with the external form of a solid 
enclosed by a number of symmetrically arranged 
plane faces x6a6. b. Crystals: pi. A quality of 
refined crystallized sugar 1875. 7. Wireless , 

A mineral used In 'rectifying' an oscillatory 
current. Comb. c. receiver, set 1913. 

z. He sendishis kri&tall as m or cels Ham pole. a. A 
sea of glasse like vnto Cbrystall Rev. iv. 6. Iceland 
c. Iceland spar. 3. fir. Her eye scene in the 
teares, teares in her eye, Both christals Ven. 4 Ad. 
963. 4 Eyeing the plate and c. Thackeray. 

B. attrib. and adj. Composed of crystal , 
clear and transparent, like crystal ME. 

a Her crystal! eyea full of lowleness Hawes. 

Hence Crystal v. to make into c.; to crystallize. 
Crysta*llic a. pertaining to crystals or their forma 
tion. Crystallrferoua a. containing or yielding 
crystal*. CrystaTliform a. having the form <n 
a c. Crystalli'geroua a. bearing a c. or crystals. 

Crystallin (kri*stklin). 1847. [ f. L. crystal- 
lum + -in.] Ckem, . An albuminoid substance 
contained in the crystalline lens of the eye. 

Crystalline (kri*st&lin, -lain). ME. [a. F, 
crista l lin and L. crystalllnus , a. Gr. npvarah- 
Ktvot, f. Kpv< TToAAor. Milton and others use 
(kristaedin), after L.] 

A. adj. 1. Consisting, or made, of crystal 1^09 
a. Clear and transparent like crystal ME. Also 

| fig. 8- Of the nature or structure of a crystal 
i6ra. 4. Of or pertaining to crystals and their 
formation 1866. 

' s. CrislaJlyne cuppes Eden a. Nor did the danc- 
ingruby. ALluie thee from the cool c. stream Milt. 
3. The c. grains are scarcely discernible Kir wan. 

Phr. C. heaven ( sphere , circle ): in the Ptolemaic 
astronomical system, a sphere (later two spheres) 
supposed to exist between the primum mobile and the 
firmament, by means of which the precession of the 
equinox and the motion of libration were accounted 
for. C. lens (formerly humour)-, a transparent body 
enclosed in a membranous capsule, situated imme 
diaiely behind the iris of the eye. 

B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] 1. The crystal- 

line heaven ; see above (arch.) M E. a. The 
crystalline lens or humour; see above 1657. 8- 

A crystal. Mrs. Browning. +4. * Aniline 
1838. 

Crystallite (kri st&lait). 1805. [f. Gr. npd- 
otoKKos Crystal + -itk.J Min. + 1. A name 
applied to the somewhat crystalline form and 
structure taken by igneousrocks, lavas, etc. upon 
fusion and slow cooling -1852. a. — Micro- 
UTH 1878. 

Crystallization (kri st&laiz/i-Jan). 1665. 

[ f. Crystallize v. ] 1 . The action of forming 
crystals, or of assuming a crystalline structure. 
Also fig. a. concr. A crystallized formation or 
body 1695. 

x. fig. All systems tend to a certain c. Helps. 

Crystallize (krrstAlaiz), v. 1598. [f. Cry- 
stal -i--iza. | ti. trans. To make into or like 
crystal -1798. a. To cause to assume a crystal- 
line form, to form into crystals 1664. 8. fig. 

To give a definite or concrete form to 1663. 4. 
intr. To become crystalline in structure 1641 
A1 sofig. 

3. The forms of Action.. as crystallized in the law 
Posts. Hence Cry*atalli sable a. Cry*ataUizer. 

Crystallo-, comb. f. Gr. Itpdara AAor crystal : 
C.-ceramic a. pertaining to a method of en- 
crusting a medallion of clay with glass; -en- 
gra*vlng, a method of making intaglio designs 
upon glass by means of casting; -magne*tic a 
pertaining to the magnetic properties of crystals 
and crystallized bodies. 

Crystallod; see Od. 

Crystalloge*nesis. 1879. [f. Crystallo- 
+ Gr. yiruris. ] The natural formation of crystals 
(as a department of science). So Crystallo^ 
genic a. crystal-forming. CryetBDoge-nical a 
relating to the formation of crystals. Crystal- 
lo*geny, the formation of crystus (as a subject) 
Crystallography (kriatftlp-grftfi). x8oa. 
lad. mod.L. crystallographic ; sue -graphy.] 
The scientific treatment and classification of 
crystals; a treatise on this subject. 

Dr. Wollaston . .almost the originator of the science 
of c. W. Pols. Hence CryaiaUo*grapKier, on* 
who studies c. Cry Btallogra*phic, -al a. of ox 
pertaining to c.i or or belonging to crystals (at 
scientifically treated). Cry atalFogra*phically adt 


a (Gw. lOln). f (St. }MH). U (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dime). » (curl), i (<») (dure), t (?) (r«n). { (Ft. One). 9 (Hr, Urn, earth). 
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tCrysta*llogy. rare. x8ix. [app. after 
mineralogy . j — prec. Hence tCryst&'Uogist. 
Crystalloid (kri-ataloid). i86r. [bee-oiD.| 

A. adj. Crystal-like; esp . as opp. to colloid 

1869. / 

B. sb. i. A crystalloid or crystalline body or 
substance, as dial. from a Colloid x 86 i 9. 
A protoplasmic body resembling a crystal in 
form, occurring in certain vegetable cells 1875. 
Hence Cry stall ol ‘dal a. 

Crystallology (krisiftlfldd^iV 1864. [f. Gr 
tcpvaraWoi + -Aoyta.] The scientific study of 
crystals and crystallization. 

Crystallomancy (kri-aiAbmaemsi). 1613. 
[f. as prec. + -mancy. J Divination by means 
of a crystal. 

Crystallometry (krist&1p*m6tri). 1837. [f. 
as prec. + -metry.] The measuring of the 
angles of crystals, as a part of crystallography. 
|| Ctenldlum (t/ni‘di5m). 1883. [mod.L., a. 
Or. tcrevi&iov, dim. of nrev- (Krtlt) a comb.] 
Zool. Each of the respiratory organs or gills of 
Mollusca , consisting of an axis with comb-like 
processes on each side. Hence Cteni'dial a. of 
or pertaining to a c. 

Cteno-, comb. f. Gr. tertls, kt(v 6 i a comb : 
Ctenobranch, a ctenobranchiateanimal ; Cteno- 
bran chia, -bronchiata, a family of Mollusca, 
aLo called Pectinibranchiata', Ctenobra*nchi- 
ate a. having pectinate gills. Cte'nodont a. 
having ctenoid teeth. 

Ctenocyst (t/ assist). 1861. [f. Gr. nrevo- 
short for ctenophora + rev err is CYST, j Zool. The 
vesicle which constitutes the organ of sense 
(probably of hearing) in the Ctenophora . 
Ctenoid (tf*noi»l), a, 1847. [*d. 

§iS-qs. ] 1. Having marginal projections like the 

teeth of a comb, pectinate; as the scales and 
teeth of certain fishes 1872. a. Belonging to 
the Ltenoidei, an order of fishes in Agassiz's 
classification, containing those with ctenoid 
scales. Also as sb A ctenoid fish. (Now dis- 
used.) Hence Ctenobdean a. and sb. =* Cte- 
noid a. 

|| Ctenophora ft/np-fftrA), *£.//. 1855. [mod. 
L., neut. pi. (sc. animalia ). f. Gr. ktsvo- + 
-<popox. ] Z.00I . A division of animals, formerly 

considered as an order of Acalepha, and now 
made a class of Ccelenter ATA. Hence Cteno*- 
phoral a. of or pertaining to the C Cteno*- 
phoran a. of or belonging to the class C. ; sb. 
a member of this class. Cte'nophore (t/*n<7fo“J), 
x. each of the eight meridionally arranged 
bands, bearing comb-like fringes, which are the 
locomotive organs of the Ctenophora; a. a 
Ctenophoran. Ctenopho'ric, Cteno -phorotis a. 
Cub (knb), sbl 1530. [?] I* orig . A young 
fox. a. Hence: The young of the bear, lion, 
etc. ; also of the whale 1596. Also trans f b. 
A junior member of the Boy Scouts 193a. 3 .fig. 
An awkward, unformed youth x6ox. 

a. Flucke the yong sucking Cubs from the she 
Beare Merck . V, 11. i. *9. 3. Like a bashful, great, 

awkward c as you were Stickle. Comb. . +c. -drawn 
a., drawn (or r sucked dry) by its cubs; -hunting, 
hunting young foxes at the beginning of the season. 
Hence Cu*bbmg vbl. sb. cu£hunting. Cu'bbish 
a. Cu’bhood, the state or condition of a c. 

Cub (knb), sb* Chiefly dial. 1546. [Cf. 
LG. kiibbung, kubjevt shed or lean-to lor cattle, 
Du. hub weir-basket, etc. 1 A stall, pen, or 
shed for cattle; also, a coop or hutch, b. A 
crib for fodder. 

Cub(knb), 1755. [f. CimrA.l Cf. whelp 
v b 1 To bring forth cubs ( trans . and mtr . ). 

Cub (kvb),v . 2 Now dial. 1621. [ f. C U B sb . 2 ] 
T o coop up. 

Cuba (kiwba). 1837. [An island in the 
W. Indies, also called Havana. ) A cigar made 
of tobacco grown in Cuba. 

Cubage (ki« -beds). 1840. [f Cube sb. or v. 

+ -AGE.1 Cubaturc*; cubic content. 

Cuba iion (kixxb^i'Jan). rare. 1727. 
CUBATURE. 

Cubature (ki«-b4tiiu). 1679. [f. mod.L. 
* cubare to cube, after quadrature.] The deter- 
mination of the cubic content of a solid. 
tCu*bbridge bead. xfcaa. Naut. A bulk- 
head across the forecastle and the half-deck of 
a ship -1649. 


Cubby (ktrbi). local. 1849. [Related to 
Cub sb*\ x. * Cubby-hole , -house 1887. 9. In 
Orkney, etc. : A straw basket. Hence c.-hole v 
-house, a snug place; Also a closet. 

Cube (kiwb), sb. 1551. [a. K, ad. late L. 
eubus, a. Gr. tcv&of a cube, orig. a die.] x. 
Geotn. A solid figure contained by six equal 
squares; a regular hexahedron. 9. Arith. and 
Alg. The third power of a quantity 1557. 3. 

attrib. ( ■= Cubic a. a), and in comb., as c.-ore j 
=, Phakmacosiderm e ; -root, that number of 
which the given number is the c.; -spar An- 
hydrite. b. Occas. as in 6 fet c . - of cubical 
form, and measuring 6 ft. in each direction. 

Cube (ki£b), v. 1588. [Cf. b\ cube*, and 
prob. mod.L. cubare. \ 1. Arith. and Alg. To 

raise to the third power, a. Mensuration , To 
determine the cubic content of 1668. 

Cubeb (ki« beb). ME. [a. K cublbe , od. 
Arab, kabdbah. ] The berry of a climbing shrub 
Piper Cubeba or Cubeba ojfcittah , a native of 
Java; it resembles a grain of pepper, and has 
a pungent spicy flavour, and is used in medi- 
cine and cooker v. (Usually in pi. cubebs.) Also 
attrib. Hen. e Cube *bene, the chief constituent 
of oil of cubebs; Cube blc acid, a resinous acid 
obtained from cubebs; Cube'bin, a crystalline 
substance existing in cubebs. 

Cubi- (kiw-bO, bef. a vowrl cub- (kiiJb), 
comb. f. L. cubus Cube, now denoting * of the 
third degree, cubic’, as c. cone, etc. 

Cubic (,ki/7 bik). 1551. [a. F. cubique, ad. 
L. cubic us, a Gr., f. tcv&ox Cube.] 

A. adi. i. Of the form of a cube; cubical, b. 1 

Crystallography. = ISOMETRIC, as the c. system 1 
1878. 9. Mensuration Of three dimensions, 1 

solid; esp. used to express the content of a cul>e I 
whose edge is a given unit, as a c. foot 1660 j 
3. Arith., Alg., etc. Relating to or involving 
the cube; of three dimensions, of the third; 
degree, a s+r. number = Cube number; c.cqua- 1 
lion, an equation of the tiiird degree; c. curve, ■ 
a curve represented by a c. equation. | 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) Math. A cubic j 
expression or equation ; a cubic curve. 

Cublca (ki/rbika). 1835 [Sp.] A very fine | 
unglazed shalloon. i 

Cubical « kiirhikAl), a. 1571. [SeeCumcand 

-AL.] x.Oforpertainingtoacube; cube-shaped. 
(Now more usual than cubic.) 159a. 9. Men- 

suration **Cumc<*.a. (Now less common than 
cubic.) 1571. 3. Arith., Alg., etc. -*■ Cubic a. 3. 
Obs. exc. in c. parabola, hyperbola, etc. Hence 
Cu'bically a lv. Cu'blcalness (rare). 

Cubicle (kiw-bik’l). 1483- [ad. L. tubicu - 
lum, f. cubare to recli ic. ] A bedchamber; in 
mod. use, one of a series of small separate 
sleeping chambers, as disk from an undivided 
dormitory. So +Cubi*cular sb. an attendant in 
a bedchamber. Cubbcular a. of or belonging 
to a bedchamber. 

|| Cublculum ^kiwbi kitfliJm). PI. -a. 183a. 

1 L. ■* sleeping-chamber. ] A sleeping-chamber, 
tn Archseol. , a burial-chamber in the Cata- 
combs; also, a chapel or oratory attached to a 
c urch. var. IJCubi'culo. Twel . N. III. ii. 56. 
Cubism (kid *Mz’mV 1911. [F. -isme ] A 
form of art b.ised on the cube. Hence Cu'biat. 

Cubit (kid bit). ME. [ad. L. cubitum the 
elbow, f. cubit - ppl. stem of cubare , -cumbert 
to recline.] ti. The forearm, b. The ulna, 
one of the two hones of the forearm. -1847. c. 
Entom. One of the veins or ribs of an insect’s 
wing 1774. 9. An ancient measure of land 

derived fiom the forearm; usually about 18-22 
inches. Now Hist. ME. Also attrib. 

Cubital (kid*bi'&1\ a. ME. [ad. L .cubita- 
lis, f. cubitus. ] 1. Of the length of a cubit. 9. 
Ana K Pertaining to the Cubit (sense 1) 1611. 

Cubito- tkiirbit*), u^ed as comb. f. L. cu- 
bitus, in sense ' relating to the ulna and ’, 

as c. -carpal, -digital , - radial , etc. 

Cubo-(kid b^), bef. a vowel sometimes cub- 
(ki«b), comb. f. Gr. tevBot die, Cube : 
f cubo-cubefGr. kv$ 6 kvBoi ], the sixth power of 
a quantity; sr» t-cu*bic; t-cubo-cube, the ninth 
power; -cu-neiform ( Anat .), relating to the 
cuboid and cuneiform bones; also in Solid 
Geom., etc., denoting a solid which combines 


the form of a cube and another solid, as cnbo- 
octahe*dron (< cuboctahedron ), a solid of fourteen 
faces formed by cuttingoff the corners of a cube, 
so as to add eight triangular faces corresponding 
to those of an octahedron; so cubo-octaixe ‘dral 
a., cubo-dodecahe-dron, -aL 
Cuboid (kux'boid). 1899. [ad. Gr. uvpo- 
ubrjs. | adj. Resembling, or approximaiirg to 
the form of, a cube, as the c. bone of the foot, 
between thecalcaneum and the fourth and filth 
metatarsal bones, sb. Anal. Short for c . bone ; 
see prec 1839. Hence Cuboi’dal a. cuboid; 
in Anat., of or belonging to the c. bone. 

Cuca, Cuc&ine, etc., vars. of Coca, etc. 
fCuck, v) ME. [Cf. Icel. ktlka cacare.] intr. 
To vo.d excrement -1606. 

+Cuck,r .2 i6it. [Back-formation from next.] 
trans . i'o set in the cucking-stool -1648. 

Cucking-stool (kp‘kin-st/ 71 ). Hist. ME. 
[f. Cl ck t'. 1 i- Stool.] A chair (sometimes in 
the form of a close-stool), formerly in use for 
scolds, disorderly women, fraudulent trades- 
people, etc., in which the offender was fastened 
and exposed to the jeers of the bystanders, or 
conveyed to a pond or river and ducked. 

She. . shall . be placed in a certain engine of correc- 
tion called the trebucket, castigatory, or Clicking 
stool now it is frequently corrupted into ducking 
stool Blackbtonk. 

Cuckold (kf» kald), sb. [ME. cukeweld, 
cokcwold (3 syllables), ad. OF. *cucnald, f. OF 
cucu cuckoo. The reference is supposed to be 
to the iui koo’s habit of laving its egg in anothet 
bird’s nest, but in Englisn cuckold is not found 
applied to the adulterer.] 1. The husband of 
an unfaithful wife, derisory. A Iso attrib. a. 
The American cow-bird, Molothrus ater. 3. 
Short for C uckold-fish. 

Comb.\ tc.-flsh, a fish with hom-like projections, 
proh. the cow-fish ( Ostracion q uetdricome ); -maker; 
-knot, neck, a knot or loop made in a rope by 
crossing it over itself and binding it together with a 
coid at the point of crossing 
Hence Cu'ckold v. to make a c. of ; said of a para- 
mour, and ol » wife. tCu'ckoldize v. trans. to 
make a c. (rare'. tCu'ckolilly a. having the qualities 
of a c. ; often a mere term of abuse. Cu*ckoldom, 
the state or position of a c.; cuckoldry. Cu'ckoldry, 
the making a c. of a husband; fthe position of a c 
Cu-ckoldy a. arch. « cuckoldty. 

Cuckoo (ku’ktf), sb. ME. [— F. coucou , 
imitating the cry of the bird. Cf. L. cucuius, 
whence It. cucu'lo .] 1. A bird, Cucuius canorus, 
well known by the call of the male during mating 
time. It is a migratory bird, and does not hatch 
its own offspring, but deposits its eggs in the 
nests of other birds, b. The family name of the 
Cuculidx, Including various genera and species 
1797. a. The note of the bird, or an imitation 
of it ME. 3. — Fool, 'gowk’ 1596. 4. (Usu. 

in pi.) A local name of several spring flowers 
1878. 5. A species of fish; also called c.-Jish, 

- wrasse , etc. (total) 18 18. 0. attrib. Of 01 per- 

taining to the cuckoo; resembling the cuckoo 
and its uniformly repeated call 1650 
1 The merry Cuckow, messenger of Spring Spenser. 
a Cuckow, Cuckow ; O word of feare v. ii. 

on. 3. The c. I travel with .he also has bis uses 
Scott. 6. The c. note, .of 'the Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill ’ 1831. 

Comb, t c.-bee, a genus of bees which deposit their 
eggs in the nests o? other bees; c.(*9) bread, the 
Wood-norrcl ; abo the Lady's Smock 1 -dove, a genus 
of doves of the East Indies and Australia 1 .flan: see 
sense 5 1 also the boar-fish \ c.('e) fool, maidten, 
mate, the Wryneik, which arrives with the c. 1 
-orchis. Orchis mascula 1 -point — Cuckoo-pint i 
•ray, a fish, s species of ray 5 -wrasse: see sense 5. 

Cuckoo (ku-k«\ v. 1690. [f. prec.] I. intr. 
To utter the call of the cuckoo. s. trans . To 
repeat incessantly 1648. 

Cuckoo-bud. 1588. A name of some plant; 
in Shaks., the buttercup, marsh -marigold, or 
cowslip. 

Cu*CkoO-flow*er. 1578. A name of various 
spring wild flowers; as the Lady*s Smock (Car- 
ditmine pi a fens is ), the Ragged Robin, etc. 
Cu*ckoo-fly. 1868. A name of species of 
hymenopterous insects belonging to the Ichneu- 
mon id se and Chrysididm, which deposit their 
eggs in the larvae or nests of other Insects. 
Cuckoo-pint (ku*k#xpi«nt). 1551. [Short f. 
next ] The wild Arum, A . macula turn. 


r (man), a (jw»). on (bud). t> (cut). , (Ft. dwf). » ( eT< rr). »1 (/, eye). $ (Fr. e.a d* vie), i (wt). » (P.ycb.), 9 (what), t 
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fCu*ckoo-pintle. 1450. [From the form of 
the spadix.] — prec. -168 a 
Cuckoo's meat, cuckoo-meat. 1516. 
Wood-sorrel, Oxalis Act to sella ; also called 
gowk' s-meat. 

Cu-ckoospi t 1599. [f. Spit, expectora- 
tion.] x. A frothy secretion exuded by the 
Frog-hopper and other insects, in which their 
larvee he enveloped on the leaves, axils, etc. of 
plants, a. The Lady's Smock {local) 2876. 

Cu-ckoo-spittle. 1646. « prec. (sense r). 
fCu-ckquean, sb. 1562. f f. stem of cuck-old.] 
A female cuckold -165a. Hence fCu*ckqueaxx 
v. to make a c. of. 

fCuck-stool. ME. -* Cucking-stool- 1769. 

Cucu-liform, a. rare . [f. L. cuculus .] 
Cuckoo-like in form or structure. 

Cu'Culine, a . [f. as prec.] Pertaining or 

related to the cuckoo. 

Cucullate (ki/7*k»l/t, kiwktrW), a. 1794. 
fad. late L. cucullatus, f. cucullus.) Hooded; 
shaped like a hood or cowl. So Cu'cullated 
ppL a. (in same sense). 
tCucudle. ME. [ad. L. cucullus.) A hood 
or cowl of a monk -1677. 

Cuculllform ^kittkodif^im), a. 1835. ff. 
L. cucullus. ) Cowl-shaped, hood-shaped. 

Cucumber (ki«7*kombai). ME. [a. obs. F. 

cocomb re, ad. I* cucumerem (nom. cucumis) 
cucumber. In 17th c. cowcumber (kau’krmbaj). J 
1. A creeping plant, Cucumis sativus (N.O. 
Cucurbttacese), long cultivated for Its fruit 9. 
The fruit of this plant, commonly eaten as a 
salad, or pickled when young (see Gherkin) 
ME. 3. Applied to other plants allied to or 
resembling the common cucumber : as Bitter 
C.,the Colocynth, Citrvllus Colocynthis\ Indian 
C. =* c.-root (see below) ; One-seeded, single- 
seeded, or Star C., the genus Sieves; Serpent 
or Snake C., Trichosanthes colubrtna and T. 
uttguinn, also Cucumis fiexuosus (from the ap- 
pearance of the fruit) ; Spirting or Squirting C., 
Ecbalium a g rests (formerly called MomorHica 
Elaterium ), the liuit of which when ripe 
separates from the stalk, and expels the seeds 
andjpulp with force. Also attrib . 

1. The cowcumber loveth water 1584. a. Phr. Cool 
(tcold) as a c.: perfectly self-posiessed f showing no 
excitement. Comb . : c.-root, {a) the root of the c. ; 
(b) the plant Mtdeola virgin tea (N.O. Trilliacem ), 
from the taste of its rhizomes ; -tree, {a) Magnolia 
acuminata and other American species, the fruits of 
which resemble small curumhcra; (£) Aivrrhoa Bi- 
ll mbi, an East Indian tree with an acid fruit resem- 
bling a small c. 

fllCu'CUpha. 1656. [f. med.L. cufa , ettfia 

Coif. In F. cucuphe.) A cap wiih spices 
quilted in it, worn for certain nervous disorders 
in the head -1665 

tCucurbitl (ki«kxrjbit). ME. [a. F. cucur- 
bite, ad. L. cucurbita a gourd, etc, ) 1. A vessel 

or retort, originally gourd-shaped; forming the 
lower part of an alembic -1823. 9. A cupping- 

glass 1541. 

Cucurbit '■*. 1866. [mod. ad. L .cucurbita.] 
A cucurbiiaccous plant; a gourd. 
Cucurbitaceous (ktokBubit/ 1 j*s), a. 1853. 

ff. mod.L. Cucurbit a cat , f. cucurbita. ] Hot. 
Belonging to the N.O. Cucurbit ace*, compris- 
ing trailing or climbing plants with fleshy fruits, 
as the Gourd, Cucumber, Melon, etc. 

Cucurbital (kiwkffubit&l), a. [f. L. cucur- 
bita.] Bot. Epithet of Lindley's alliance, in- 
cluding the Cucurbitaeem and allied orders. 

Cucurbitine (ki*k0-jbitaui, -in\ a. 1843. 
[f. as prec. ) Gourd-like : applied to a tape- 
worm, from the resemblance of each segment 
to the seed of a gourd var. (erron.) tCucur- 
bitive. 

ttCucuy, cucuyo (kwktfM, kwkfryoV Also 

erron. cutullo. 1501. [ Sp. cucuyo, ad. Haitian J 
The West Indian firefly ( Pyrophorus noctilucus ). 

Cud (knd), sb. [OE. cwuiu {cweodu, ewudu , 
eudu) neut App. radically Identical with OHG. 
ehuti,quitig\ue; stem kt ved-, cf Skr. jatu resin.] 
1. The food which a ruminating animal brings 
back Into its mouth from its first stomach, and 
chews at leisure. s. Any substance used by 
men to keep in the mouth and chew. Now a 
dial, form of Quid. OE. 


x. Phr. To chew the c. (fig.) : to recall and reflect on 
things past ; to ruminate. 

Cudbear (ktrdbe»j). 1766. [Coined from 
Cuthbert by Dr. Cuthbcrt Gordon (who obtained 
a patent for this powder).] x. A purple or 
violet powder, used for dyeing, prepared from 
various species of lichens, esp. Lecanora tar- 
tarea 1772. 9. The lichen Lecanora tartarea. 

Cudden (kird'n). 1673. |I. A bom fool 

-1719. 9. local. The coal-fish [GacL cudainn ] 

1836. 

x. The slavering c., propped upon his staff Drydsn. 

Cuddle (kxrd’l), v. 1590. [?f. Couth a. 
snug, cosy; cf. fondle from fond adj.] 1. trans. 
To hug affectionately, to fondle; also absol. 
9. intr. To lie close and snug 1712 ; to curl one- 
self up in going to sleep 1829. Also Jig. 

a. She [a partridge] cuddles low behind the brake 
Prior. Cu’ddlerA Cu*ddleaome, Cu*ddly W/z. 

Cuddy 1 , cudeigh. 1450. f Corruption ol 
Irish cuid oidfufu , lit, 'evening portion*.] 
fret, and Scot l . 2. orig. A supper and night's 
entertainment due to the lord from his tenant 
[Hist.). 9. Hence, a rent or present in lieu of 
this; a douceur, a bribe {Hist.) 25. .. 

Cuddy 2 (bird I). 1660, [?] I. Naut. A room 
or cabin in a large ship abaft and under the 
round-house. 9. A small room, closet, or cup- 
board 1793. Also attrib. 


Cuddy 3 (ktrdi). Chiefly Sc. 17x4. [?] f. 
A donkey. AIso^. 9. — Cudden a. 1775. 3. 
local. The hedge-sparrow ; also the moor-hen 
180a. 4. Aleck . A lever mounted on a tripod 

for lifting stones, eta 2852. 

Cudgel (kr’dgfl), sb. [OE. cycgel \ kicgel ; 
not known exc. in OE.] A short thick stick 
used as a weapon ; a club. b. in pi. * Cudgel- 
play 1630. Also fig. 

This deponent had a ty tell cogell 1566. Phr. To 
take up the cudgels { fijp): to engage in a vigorous 
i.ontest or debate {for , in brhaif of, etc.), f To cross 
the cudgels (fig.) 1 to forbear the contest. Comb.: 
c.-play. the art of combat with cudgels 5 a contest 
with cudgels j hence -pla yer, -pla ying. 

Cu'dgel, v . 1596. L To beat with a cudgel. 
9. intr . To play cudgels for 1840. 

x. fig. Cudgell thy brains no more about It Haml. 
v. L 63. Hence Cu'dgeUed ppl. a. Ctrdgeller. 
+Cuds. 1599. - Cods -1712, 

Cudweed [kp'dwfd). 1548. [f. Cudj£. : 

the plant being administered to cattle that had 
lost their cud.] The genus Gnapkalium of 
composite plants, having chaffy scales surround- 
ing the flower-heads: originally proper to G. 
sylvaticum ; extended to allied or similar plants. 
TCu'dwort. 1548. -• prec. -1725. 

Cue (kifi), i£.l ME. I. The name of the 
letter Q, q.v. 1755. f9. The sum of half a 

farthing, formerly denoted in College accounts 
by the letter q (orig. for quadrates ) ; hence transfi 
a small quantity of bread, or of beer -1831. 

a. Hast thou worn Gowns in the university, .ate 
cuns, drunk ceest 1605. 

Cue (kitf), sb a 1553. [? - Fr. queue tail ; 
or ? — q, first letter of 1„, quando when,] 1. 
Theatr. The concluding word or words of a 
speech in a play, serving as a signal to another 
actor to enter, or begin his speech, b. Mus. A 
few notes of some other part immediately pre- 
ceding his own, printed as a guide to a singer 
or player to come in at the right time after a 
long rest 1880. 9. fig A sign or intimation 

when to speak or act ; a hint 1565. 3. The 

part assigned one to play ; the proper course to 
take 1581. 4. Humour, frame of mind, eta 

(proper to any action) 2565. 

1. Curst be thy stones for thus deceiuing mee . . De- 
cerning me is Thishies c. ; she is to enter Mids. N. v. 
L 18& 3. Pat : he comes . .my C. is villanous Metan- 

cholly Lear i. ii. 147. Hence Cue *».* trams, (a) to 
give a cue to as in performing a play j to prompt 1 ( 4 ) 
Mus. to insert notes as a cue t usu. with is. 


Cue (kifi), sbfi 1731. [var. of Queue, 
a. mod. F.:— L. cauda. J x. * Queue sb. 9, 9. 

The straight tapering rod with which the balls 
are struck in billiards 2740. Cue v* % trans. 
to form into a a ; to furnish with a c. Cueist, 
a billiard-player. Cue'leaa a. without a pigtail 
Cuesowl. 1855. TheScops-owl ( Scops Giu ). 
The Cue-owls speak the name we call them by 
Browning. . _ a 

tllCuerpa 1695. [Sp. L. corpus. ] Only 


in in c . : without the cloak, so as to show the 
shape of the body; also fig. -1748, 

Boy : my Cloake and Rapier 1 it fits not a Gentle- 
man of my ranck to walk the streets in Querpo 

Flk 1 CHBS, 

Cuff (krf), sb . 1 [ME. toffs, cuffs ; not conn, 
in sense with ML. cuffia, m OE. cuffe, Coif 1 
+1. A mitten or glove 1467. 9, An ornamental 

part at the bottom of a sleeve, as a fold of the 
sleeve itself turned back, a band of linen, lace, 
etc. sewed on, or the like; also, the correspond- 
ing part of a shirt-sleeve, or a separate band of 
linen, etc. worn round the wrist and under the 
sleeve 1522. 3. A Handcuff 1663. 

a. She laid her hand upon the c. of my coat Sterns. 

Cuff (krf), Sb . 2 157a [See Cuff v. 1 ] A 
blow ; esp. a blow with the open hand. 

This mad-hrain'd bridegroom© tooke him tuche a 
cuffe, That downe fell Priest snd booUe Tam. Shr. 
iil ii. 165. Phr. At cuffs: at blows, fighting. 

Cui£ sb.s 1740. Var. (orig. Sc.) of Scuff, 
-Scruff, in C. of the suck . 

Cuff (krf), t/. 1 1530. [Of unkn. deriv. ; cf. 
G. Rogues' cant kuffen to thrash ; also Sw 
kuffa to thrust, push.) x. trans To strike with 
the open hand; to strike, buffet. 9. absol. or 
intr. To deal blows; to scuffle 1611. 

x. Prieste . . I mcane . . to tufle you soundly x Hen. VI, 
t. lit. 48. Their opposites with beake and tallons 
rend; Cuffe with their wings G. Sandy#, Hence 
Cu'ffer, a boxer ; fthe fist < joc .). 

Cuff (krf), v 2 rare. 1693. [f. Cuff j£.*] 
To put cuffs on; to handcuff. 

Cufifin (ke fin). Thieves' cant. 1567. [?Ci. 
Chuff 1 .) ■= Cove sb* 

Cufic (ki«*fik), a. Also Cuphfc, Kufic. 
1706. [f. Cufa or Kvfa an ancient city near 

Babylon.] Of or pertaining to Cufa; applied 
to a variety of Arabic writing. 

|| Cui bono (koi l>m*nd), 1604. A Latin phrase, 
meaning ' To whom for a benefit i, e ' Who 
profits by it ? ’ erron. taken in English to mean 
'To what good purpose'; hence, occaa. subsf . 
Practical utility as a principle. As adj. or 
attrib. Relating to the question cui bono f; occas 
= utilitarian. 

Culnage, cuynage, obs. ff. Coinage. As 
applied to tin it means the official stamping of 
the blocks. 

Cuirass (kwirse*s, kixme s), sb. 1464. [a. 
F. cuirasse, f. cuir leather, after Pr. coirassa. 
It. corazza, Sp. coraxa 1 — L .coriacca adj. (fern.), 
f. corium. ) 1. A piece of armour for the body 

(originally of leather); spec, a piece reaching 
down to the waist, and consisting of a breast- 
plate and a back-plate, buckled or otherwise 
fastened together. (The breast-plate alone was 
sometimes called a cuirass, and the two pieces 
{a pair of) cuirasses.) Also transfi 9 . fig. and 
transfi. The buckler of an animal; the armour- 
plating of a ship, etc. 1863. 

x. The Man at Armes with hi# cuyra'*e» of proofe 
Barret, trasuf. A dark brown [drew] with a c of 
gold lace 1883. var. t Cur at*, cuir at*, curat, etc. 
Hence Cuira'SS to cover with, or a# with a c 
Cuira'SBCd ppl. a. furnished with ac. ; of ships, etc.: 
armour-plated. 

Cuirassier (kwir&sT»* 1, k ill «•-). 1695. [a. F.] 
A horse soldier wearing a cuirass 
|| Culr-bouillL ME. [F. (kwxr biriyf) lit. 

* boiled leather ’.] leather boiled or soaked in 
hot water, and, when soft, moulded or pressed 
into any required form, which it retains on be- 
coming dry and hard. 

Cuine, var. of quiry, obs. aphet. f. Equ E&RY, 
royal stnbles, stud. 

|| Cuisiae (kwxzPn). 1786. [F. L. coauina, 
cocina, f. coquere .] Kitchen; culinary depart- 
ment; manner or style of cooking. Hence 
CuisPnier [F.l a (French) cook. 

Cuisse, cuian (kwis, kwij). ME. [In 14th c. 
quyssewes, cu issues, a. OF. cuisseaux, cuisiaux, 
pi of cuissel ** L. coxale , f, coxa hip, F cuisse 
thigh.] pi. Armour for protecting the front part 
of the thigh ; in sing, a thigh-piece 
fCuit, cute. 1460. [a. F. suit :-L. tortus.) 
Orig. adj. in wine suit, subseq used absol. : 
New wine boiled down and sweetened -2756. 

Cuittle (ktf‘t'1), v. trans. Sc. 1565. L To 
wheedle, coax 9. To tickle. (?for kittle.) 1790 
i| Cul (kfil often kid). [F. « bottom, anas 
: — L. cuius.) 
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CUL-DE-FOUR 

| Cul-de-ftmr (kw-d’ftfr, often k«l do ffl’r). 
PL cula-de-four. 1737. [ F. ] Arc hit. *A low vault 
spherically formed on a circular or oval plan ’ 
(Gwilt). 

jjCul-de-lampe Iktf-d’l&Ap, often k£l da 
lSiip). PL culs-de-lampe. 1707. [F.j 1. Archil . 
An ornamental supportof inverted conical form ; 
a pendant of the same form. a. Printing. An 
ornament used to fill up a blank space in a page, 
as at the end of a chapter 
I Cul-de-sac (ktf-d’sak, often knl da ssek). 
PI. culs-de-sac. 1738. [F.]. 1. Anal. A vessel, 
tube, sac, etc. open only at one end; the closed 
end of such a vessel, etc. a. A passage closed 
at one end, a blind alley; a place having no 
outlet except by the entrance; in Milit. use, said 
of the position of an army hemmed in on all 
sides except behind 1819. Also fig. 

-cola ; see -culus. 

Culbut, v. rare. 1693. [ad. F. culbut er , f. 
cul + butcr to butt.] To overturn backwards; 
to drive back in disorder. 

Culch, cultch (koltj). 1667. [?a. OF. 
culcke (mod.F. couche). ] Rubbish, refuse; spec. 
the mass of hard material of which an oyster- 
bed is formed (local). 

Culdee (ktrld<). [In OIr. die dP y from die 
associate, sometimes servant + di of God. By 
Hector Boece written Culdci , as if — cvl tores 
Dei , whence Culdecs ;] 

A. sb. A member of an ancient Scoto-Irish 
religious order, found from the eighth century 
onwards. (Orig. a name given to solitary re- 
cluses .) ME. 

The Guldens thus united in themselves the distinc- 
tion of monks and of secular clergy Pinkerton. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to the Culdees x88o. 
So Culde*an a. 

-CUle, suffix , corresp. to F. -cule, ad. L. 
1 cuius , -cula, -culum dim. suffix ; see -CULUS. 
In English, both F. endings -cle and -cule are 
found, and the L. endings - cuius , -culum are 
sometimes retained. 

Culerage; see Culrage. 

Culet 1 . 1550. [a. OF. cueillcte, semi-pop. 
ad. L. collect a A sum collected from a number 
of persons chargeable; an assessment Hist. 

Culet * (kiw'let). 1678. [a. OF., dim. of F. 
cul. ] 1 . The horizontal face formi ng the bottom 
of a diamond when cut as a brilliant. 9. A 
piece of armour for protecting the hinder part 
of the body below the waist 1834. 
||CuIex[ki«'leks). 1483. [L. gnat.] A gnat; 
In Entom. the genus containing gnats and 
mosquitoes. 

|| Culgee (kDigf*). Anglo- Ind. 1688. [a. Urdu 
halghl , ad. Pers. kalagi, of or pertaining to a 
festi ve or martial gathering, whence as sb. j f 1 . 
A rich figured silk, worn as a turban, or other- 
wise -17. . . a. A jewelled plume surmounting 
the aigrette upon the turban 17 15. 

Culmary (ki£*lin&ri), a. 1638. [ad. L. cu- 
linarius , f. culina.) z. Of or pertaining to a 
kitchen ; kitchen-. 9. Of or pertaining to cookery 
1651; of vegetables : Fit for cooking 1796. 

1. A very c. goddess 1856. a. The palate unde- 
aved By c. arts Cow per. C. roots and plants 
Hence Cu'linarily adv. (rare). 
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Cull, sbA dial. 1490. A fish, the Miller's 
Thumb. 

Cull, sb? slang . 1698, [? abbrev. of CULLY. ] 
« Cully. 

Cull (kel), sb .3 1618. [f. Cull vA] +i. 
The act or product of culling, 9. Farming : An 
animal drafted from the flock as being interior 
or too old for breeding. fUsu. in pi.) 1791. 3. 

U.S. (pi.) Any refuse stuff, as timber, etc. 1873, 

Cull [krl),p.l ME. [a. OK. cuillir and -cr t 
later cueillir : — L. colligtre . See also Coil v. 1 J 
z. trans. To choose; to select 9. To gather, 
pick, pluck (flowers, etc.) 1634 3. transf. To 

subject to the process of selection 1713. 

«. Words aptly enlled, and meaning well exprest 
Cbabbb. a. The Sirens three Culluig their potent 
her be Milt. Comus 255. Hence Culled ppl.a. chosen ; 
plucked; spec. of sheep: Draught (cf. Cull sb* a). 
Cu'ller, one who culls. Cu’THng vbl. sb. the action 
ef culling; toner, a selection ; pi. portions drafted out. 

Cull, v? Now dial. 1 564. [var. of Coll vA ] 
To hug. 

Cullender; see Colander. 
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Cullet (kirltt). z8 1 7. [var. Collet l . ] Class- 
blowing. Broken or refuse glass for remelting. 
+Cu*mble,<j. 18 99. rCf.CuLLj^.i.CuLLY^ 
No verb cull is recorded.] Easily made a cull 
of; gullible. Hence tCulllbiiity, gullibility 
Ctulion (krrlyon). ME. [a. F. couillon =*• 
Pr. colho, Rom. deriv. of L. coleus , culleus bag, 
testicle, a. Gr. uo\tus sheath.] f 1 * A testicle 
-X737. ta. A despicable fellow ; a rascal -xS^. 
3. pi. A name of plants of the genus Orchts , 
from the form of the tubers ibiz. Hence 
fCu-Uionly a . like a c. ; rascally, despicable. 
CtlUis (kzrlis), sbA Nowra^. ME. [a. OF. 

colds (later coulets, coulis) : — L. type *colaticius, 
t colart to strain, flow through, etc.] A strong 
broth of meat, fowl, etc., boiled ana strained. 
Also Vransf. and fig. 

Use for a c., a leg of veal and a ham Mrs. G lasse. 
Cullis (kr'lis), sb? 1838, [a. K. coulisse. 

fem. of coulis adj., used subst.; see prec.J 
Archil . A gutter, groove, or channel. 
Cullisance, -sen, -son, -zan, obs. corrup- 
tions of Cognizance, a badge, etc. 

Cully (ktrli), sb. slang. 1664. [?] I. One 
who is cheated or imposed upon; a dupe, gull; 
a simpleton. 9 . A man; a mate 1676. 

r. The whimper of a cheated c. Swinburne. Hence 
fCully v. to make a fool of, cheat, take in. fCu'lly- 
ism, the condition of a c. 

Culm 1 (kelrn). ME. [= CoomjM, ?conn. 
w. col Coal.] i. Soot, smut Now Sc 9. 
Coal-dust, slack 1603; spec, the slack of anthra- 
cite coal, from the Welsh collieries 1736; hence 
** anthracite, or the slaty glance coal, one of its 
varieties 1742. 3. Geol. ( = Culm measures or 

series.) A name given by some geologists to a 
series of shales, sandstones, etc. containing, in 
places, beds of impure anthracite, which repre- 
sent the Carboniferous series in North Devon. 
It includes the calp of Ireland. 1836. 

Culm 2 (k»lm). 1657. [ad. L. eulmus stalk. J 
Dot . The stem of a plant; esp. the jointed stalk 
of grasses. Hence Culm v. intr. to form a c. 
tefulm *. rare. 1587. [Short for Culmkn.] 
The summit, culminating point -1821. 
IlCulmen (k»*lmcn). 1647. [L., contr. f 

columen top, etc. J ^i.gen. The top or summit; 
fig. the culminating point -1856. 9. Ornith. 

The upper ridge of a bird's bill 1833. 3. Anat. 

* The superior vermiform process of the cere- 
bellum ’ (Syd . Soc. Lex.). 

Culmiferous (kzrtini f?ras), aA 1837. [f. 

Culm 1 J Geol. Containing or producing culm. 

Culmi'ferous, a? 1704. [f. L. eulmus 

Culm* + -(i)ferous. J Dot. Of grasses ; Having 
a jointed stalk. 

CU'lminal, a. rare. 1889. [f. L. eu/menJ] 
Of or pertaining to the summit; apical. 
Culminant ^kzrlmin&nt), a. 1605. [ad. L. 
culminantem .] 1. Of a heavenly body : That 

has reached its greatest altitude, that is on the 
meridian ; hence jig. at its greatest height, a. 
Forming the highest point, topmost 1849. 
Culminate (kzrlmimit), v. 1647. [ f. late L. 
culminat -, culminare, f. culmenA z. intr. 
Astron. Of a heavenly body : To Teach its 
greatest altitude, to be on the meridian 1647. 
Hence fig. a. gen. To reach its highest point; 
to rise to an apex. Const, in. 2665. 3. trans. 

To bring (a thing) to its highest point ; to crown 
[rare) 1659. 

1. AH Sun-shine, an when his Beams at Noon C. 
from tV ALquator Milt. /’. L. 111.617. fig. Thus 
D’Aiguillon rose again and culminates Carlyle. a. 
The mountain system culminates in Ararat 1869. 

Culminate, a. 1864. [ad. late L. culmina- 
tes ; see prec.] * Growing upwards, as distin- 
guished from a lateral growth ; applied to the 
growth of corals* (Dana) 

Culmination (krlmin^-JarO. 1633. [f. 

Culminate v.~\ i. The attainment by a 
heavenly body of its greatest altitude ; the act 
of reaching the meridian. 9. fig. 'Hie attain- 
ment of the highest point; concr. that in which 
anything ctilminates 1657. 

Cu-lmy. ME. [f. Culm*.] ft. *Coomy. 
(ME. only.) a. Of the nature of culm, as c, 
beds, etc 

IlCulot (Ictfltf). 1683. [F., dim. of «</.] A 
little cuj) of sheet-iron inserted into the base of 
the Minii and other projectiles, so as to be 


CULTIVATOR 

driven into and enlarge the diameter of the ball 
when fired. 

CulotttC(kiifJi*tik), a. [f. F. culotte breeches.] 
Wearing breeches, respectable; opp. to sanscu- 
lottic . Carlyle. So Culo*ttism. 
fCulp(e. ME. [a. OF. coulpe , f. L. culpa. J 
Guilt, sin, fault, blame -1601. 

Cnlpabte(kp*lp&b'l), a.(sb.) [ME. coupable t 
a. OF. ; — L. cu /pa bills , f. culpa fault, blame. 
Refash, after L. in 14th c.] z. Guilty, criminal, 
deserving punishment. ? Obs. a. Blameworthy 
+3» sb. A culprit -1734 

x. Phi. C, cf (Punishment^ death, etc.) ; deserving, 
liable to. s. What circumstances make an action 
laudahle or c. Hobbes. H ence Culpabi’lity , Cu’lpa- 
bleneas, c. quality. Cu*lpably adv 

Curipatoiry, a . rare. 176a. [f. L. culfiat- 
ppl. stem J Tending to or expressing blame 
tCu'lpon, sb. ME. [a. OF. colpon , etc., 
now coupon, f. colper , couperA\ A piece cut off ; 
a portion, strip, slice, bit, shred ~z825. Hence 
f Cu’lpon v. to cut up ; to ornament with strips 
of a different-coloured material, 

Culpose (krlpdu s), a. 183a. [f. L. culpa -r 
-OSE, after dolose.') Pom. Law. Characterized 
by culpa or (criminal) negligence. 

Culprit (kirlprit). 1678. [App. a fusion of 
cul., short L Anglo-Fr. culpable or L culfabihs, 
and pHt or prist *- OF. prest 4 ready . See 
Bi.ount Law Diet. s. v.l 1. Law Used only 
in the formula 'Culprit, How will yon be tried ?' 
formerly said to a prisoner indicted for high 
treason or felony, on his pleading * Not guilty' 
9. Hence assumed to mean, Prisoner at the bar; 
the accused 1700. 3. An offender [as if f L 

culpa] 1769. 

a. An author is tn the condition of a c. : the public 
are his judges Prior. 3. The fled Hungarian, who 
seems the c. Byron. 

i Culrage, culerage. ME. [a. OF. cul rage, 
mod. curage , f. culerage rabies.] The plant 
Water-pepper [Polygonum Hydropiper) -1611 

Cult (kirit), sb. 1617. [ad. L. cultus worship 
In 19th c. often spelt culte as in Fr. ) fi. Wor- 
ship -1683. A particular form of religious 

worship; esp. in reference to its external rites 
and ceremonies 1679. 8- transf. Devotion to a 

particular person or thing, now esp as paid by 
a body of professed adherents 1711. 

a. The c. of Aphrodite MAHArFY. 3. The decay ol 
the Wordsworth c. 1889. 

Cultch, var. of Culch. 

Culter, obs. and dial. f. Coulter. 

Culti8m(k0*ltiz m). 1887. [a. Sp .cul/ismo, 
f. cul to polished (:—L* cultus). ] A kind of 
affected elegance of style which prevailed in 
Spanish literature in i6-i7th c. ; also called 
Gdngorism after the poet Gdngora So Cu'ltiat, 
a writer affecting c. 

Cultivable (kzrltivab’P, a. 168a. [f. F. 

cultivable, f. cultiver to Cultivate.] Capable 
of being cultivated. 

Cultivate (kirltiw*t) f v. 1690. [f. cultivate 
ppl. stem of late L. cultivate to till, f late L 
cult iv us characterized by being tilled, f cultus t 
colcre . Ci. captivate.] t. trans. To bestow 
labour and attention upon (land) in order to the 
raising of crops ; to till . 9. To produce or raise 

by tillage. Also transf. 1697 3 .fig. To im 
prove and develop by education and training , 
to refine i68z. 4. To promote the growth of , 

to foster 166a. g. To devote one's attention 
to, practise, cherish 1749. 

c. A country . . miserably cultivated Dm Foe. a.. To 
c. pot-herbs Dry den. To c. the wild licentious 

ravage Addison. 4. To c the Sciences Kvblyn, 
friendship Milt., inwafd religion Butler. 5. To c 
blunttieKS 1863, [a man's] acquaintance Boewelu 
P hr. 'Jo c. m person (elUpt.): to court his acquain- 
tance. Hence ClTltiva table «. cultivable. 

Cultivation (kxdtiv/i-Jan). 1700. [a. F., L 
cultiver ; see -atjun.J i. The tilling ofland; 
husbandry 1725. a. The Improvement of a plant 
by labour and care; the raising of (a crop) by 
tillage. Also transf 1719. Z*fig* The devoting 
of attention or study to the development of, or 
to progress in 1700. 4. The condition of being 
cultivated; culture, refinement 17x6. 

S . Use and c. of reason South. 4. Increased 
tivation . . produces . . fastidiousness Lecky. 

Cultivator (kfrltiv^itoi). 1665. [prob. aftex 
F. cultivateur/] 1. One who cultivates [lit. 
and fig.) 9. An agricultural implement for 
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loosening the ground, and uprooting weeds 
between the drills of crops 1759. 

+Cu*ltive, v. 1483. [a. F. cultiver.] ** 

Cultivate -1635. 

Cultrate (krltrrt), a. 1856. fad. L. cut- 
trains, U culler.] Formed liken knife or coulter; 
sharp-edged. So Cu'ltrated ppl, a . Cu*l tri- 
form a 

Cul tumble (kirltitirib*l), a. 1796. [f. 

Culture v. + -able.] Capable of culture or 
cultivation ; cultivable, {lit. and fig.) 

Cultural (kp'ltiur&l) T a. 1868. [ f. 'L.cultura 
+ -AL.] Relating to culture, lienee Cultu- 
rally adv. 

Culture (ktrltiiU), tb. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
cultural see Cult.] ft. Worship 1483. a. 
■■ Cultivation i. "ME 3. — Cultivation 
a. 1626; spec, the artificial development of 
microscopic organisms, esp. bacteria, in pre- 
pared media; corner, the product of such culture 
1884. 4- fix* Improvement or refinement by 

education and training ijro, 5. a 3 sol. The 
training and refinement of mind, tastes, and 
manners ; the condition of being thus trained 
and refined; the intellectual side of civilization 
1805. 6 - - Cultivation 3 {rare) 1876. 

a. The soil is clay, ami difficult of c. 1806. 3 The 

e. of the vine 1856, of silk Mobs a, ousters (mod.). A 
c.- flu id. .that contains .various species of organisms 
Klbin. 4 The education of children (is called] a C. 
of their mindes Hobbes. 5. C, the acquainting our- 
selves with the best that has been known and said in 
the world M. Arnold. Hence Cu’ltureless a. rare 
uncultivated (lit. and fig.). Cu’lturist, one engaged 
in the c. of plants, fish, etc. 1 an advocate of c. 

Culture (kzrltiiii), v. Now rare . 1510. [a. 

F culturer , f. culture l see prec.] To subject 
to culture, cultivate, lit (usu. poet.) and fig. 
Cultured (k^ltiilid), (pi. a. 1743. [f. 
Culture v. and sb . + -KD.J i. lit. Cultivated. 
(Chiefly poet.) 9, fig. Improved by education 
and training; refined 1777. 

1. Our cultur’d vales Shenstonk. a Ac, man of 
science Tyndai l. 

IlCultus kt? lifts). 1640. [a. L., f. ppl. stem 
of colere ; see Cult.] — Cult sb. f i, 2, 3. 

Cultus-cod (k» ltfls,k/7:d). 1884. [Chinook 
cultus 'of little worth*, G. B. Goode.] A chiroid 
fish l Ophiodon elongatus) of the Pacific coast of 
North America. 

-cuius, -cula, -culum, a L. dim. suffix of 
all three genders. See -cule. 

Culver l (kirlvai). [OE culfre wk. (era., 
not known In other Teut. langs.] A dove; now 
a local name of the wood-pigeon. 

The Culuer on the hared bough Sits mourning 
Spknskb. Comb . : tc.-foot. Dove Vfoot, a species of 
wild Geranium; f -house, a dovecote | f-tail — 
Dovetail ; hence -tailed pfiL a. 

tCudver 8. rare . Used for Culvkrin (? con- 
fused with prec.) SCOTT L>sst Minstr. IV. xx. 

Culverin (kplverin). 1489. [a. F. coule- 
vrrne , f. couteuvrei cf. L. colubrinus of the 
nature of a snake.] orig. A kind of hand-gun; 
later, a large cannon, very long in proportion to 
its bore. 

He found the gate of Say's Court defended by men 
with culverins Scott. He . . crouched beneath the 
carriage of a c. H. Ainsworth. Hence Cu lveri- 
neeT, a soldier armed with, or in charge of, a c. 
Cu’lverkeys. 1613. [f. Culver 1 + Key.] 
1. A popular name of plants, the flowers of 
which suggest a bunch of keys, e.g. the wild 
Hyacinth, SciUa nutans, the Cowslip, etc. a. 
The seedpods of the ash, ash-kevs {as at.) 1790. 

1. 1 could, .see .theie a Girle cropping Culverkeys 
and Cowslips Walton. 

Culvert (kirlvwt), sb. 1773. [ 9 ortg. an 
Eng. dial, wd.] A conduit or tunneled drain 
of masonry conveying water across beneath a 
canal, railway embankment, or road. Ilcnce 
Cu-lvert v. to provide with culverts. 
Ctt'lvertage. 1613. [a. OF., f. culvert , late 
L. collibertus fellow-freedman, in Middle Ages 
a serf, villain.] Feudal Law. Villainage; for- 
feiture and degradation to the position of a 
subvert or serf. 

II Com (kwn). 1589. L. prep., meaning* with, 
together with used in Eng. in local names, as 
Chorllon-cum-Hardy. eta Also in several L. 
phrases, e.g. cum grano salts (os cum grand), 
lit. * with a grain of salt ’, #. e. with Mine re 
serve; and ia expressions imitating these, as 
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cum dividend (cum div. ) including the dividend 
announced on stock or shares purchased. 
Cumbent (kirmbdnt), a, 1644. [ad. L. 
•cumbentem, pr. pple. of -cumbers, used only 
in comp.] Lying down : esp. of figures in 
statuary, 

Cumber (kirmbai), sb. ME. f? 1 Cumber v. 
With sense 9 cf Ger. hummer. ] +1. Over- 

throw. (M E. only. ) a. Trouble, distress ( arch .) 
1400. 3. That which cumbers, (lit, and Jig.) 

ME. 4. The action or quality of encumbering, 
or fact of being encumbered 1618. tfi. Pres- 
sure of business -1849. 

a What Gains shall answer all this CL, all these 
pains 1663. 3. A cloke is but a c. in fair* weather 

Cotgr. Hence Cmnberless a, without c. 

Cumber (k**rnb«), V. ME. [Cf. Encum- 
ber v., and OF eruombrtr. ] tx. trans. To over- 
throw -15... to. To harass, distress, trouble 
-1666; fto perplex -idifi. 3. To hamper, hinder 
ME. 4. To occupy obstructively, or incon- 
veniently ME. $.fiX- (of prea senses) ME. +8. 
To benumb. Ct CUMBLE v. -1483. 

a Cumbred about much serulng Luke x. 4a 3. The 
press was thik, and cummerit thaim full fast 1470. 
4. Why cumberetb it the ground Luke xiiL 7. 5. 

Cares, that c. royal sway Scott. 

Comb . : c.-ground, a thing or person that uselessly 
occupies the ground ; so f- world. 

Hence Cu’inberer. Cu’inberment, fdistress; 
fperplexityi hindrance 1 that which cumbers. (Now 
rare.) 

Cumbersome (kirmtoisam^, a. ME. [f. 
prea vb.] ti- Of places or ways : Presenting 
obstruction; difficult of passage -1681. a. 
Full of trouble ; wearisome, oppressive. Now 
dial. 1535. 8. Troublesome from bulk or weight ; 
unwieldy, clumsy 1594. Alsoyfg. 

3. That c. Luggage of war Milt. fig. Useless and 
c. Ceremonies H. Moss. Cu*mberaome-ly adv., 
-ness. 

fCu-mble. [ad. F. comble L. cumulum . ] 
Apex, culmination. Howell. 

C tumble, v . Now dial. ME. [a. F. combler 
: — L. cu mu Lire. ] trans. To deprive of power; 
esp. to benumb with cold. Also intr. 

|| Cumbly, cumly (komli). 1673. [Hind. 
kam/i . — Skr. ha mb a la. ] A blanket, a coarse 
woollen cloth. 

tCu*mbrance. ME. [f. C umber v. + -ance.] 
The action of cumbering, harassing, hindering; 
an encumbrance -1671. 

Extol not Riches then . The wise man's c. if not 
snare Milt. P. H. il 454. 

Cumbrous Hurmbras), a. ME. [f. Cum- 
ber sb. +-OUS.] +1. - Cumbersome i. -1861. 
ta. - Cumbersome a. -1667. 3- - Cumber- 
some 3. ME. Also fig. 

a. A cloud of c. gnattes doe him molest Srunm 
3. Armour.. C. of sire, uncouth to sight Scott, fig. 
To correct the style where it is c. or incorrect Arnold. 
Hence Cu'mbroua-ly *dv n -neae. 

Cumene (kitf-mih). 1863. [f. L. cuminum 
Cumin.] Ckem. A hydrocarbon, G»H IS , found in 
Roman cumin oil : it is a colourless strongly re- 
fracting oil. allied to Benzene; var. Cumole. So 
Comic (ki« a mik) a. of or derived from cumin, 
as in Cumic acid, C| 0 H u O ? , eta Cumidine, 
a base homologous with toluidine, formed by the 
action of ammonium sulphide on nitrocumene. 
CumPnic a. ~ cumic. Cu'myl, the acid organic 
radical. C la H u O, of Cumic acid, homologous 
with Benzoyl. 

Cumin, cummin (k» min). [OE. cymen 
( : — cumin), a. L. cuminum (cym-), a. Gr. nvfuvov, 
cogn. in origin w. Heb. hammSn . Arab, kam- 
mdn, eta] An umbelliferous plant (Cummin 
Cyminum) resembling fennel : cultivated for its 
fruit or seed, which is aromatic and carmina- 
tive; also called Common, Garden , or Roman c. 
Also fig. (see Matt, xxiii. 23). 

Rue, myTrh, and cummin lor the Sphinx— Her 
muddy eyrs to clear Emkrson. 

Black C., a ranunculaceous plant, Nigetla s&tiva, 
with blade, acrid, and aromatic seeds ; Sweet C., 
the Anise, Pimpinella A nisum \ Wild C*. an um- 
belliferous plant, Lmgmctes cuminoidet. Comb, c,- 
aplitting m. skinflint (cC L. cusnmisector). 

Cummer, kimmer (ko-moi, ki moi). Sc. 
ME [a. F. comml** late L* commuter, f. 
com- mater A 1. A godmother; a co-mother, 
a- A female intimate; a gossip 150a 8- A 

woman, a female ; applied like ' fellow ’ to a 
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man, and spec, to a witch, wise-woman, mid- 
wife, eta 17... 

1 Cummerbund (kv-msibcmd). Anglo- Ind. 
x6i6. [UrdQ kamar-band , Le. loin-band.] A 
sash or girdle worn round the waist. 
Cummin; see Cumin. 
y Cumquat (kirm,kwpt). 1699. [Cantonese 
d i al. C kin hM 'gold orange’. ) A small orange 
(Citrus A u rant turn, var. Japan tea), having a 
sweet rind and add pulp; used in preserves, etc. 
jjCumshaw (ke-mjy). Also Mum-. 1639. 
[repr. Chinese ban to be grateful, ksieh thanks 
* 'grateful thanks ] In the Chinese ports: A 
gratuity; a baksheesh. Hence Ctrmahaw v. 
to make a present to. 

Cumulant (ki»’mullint). 1853. [ad. L. 
cumv lantern.] Math. * The denominator of the 
simple algebraical fraction which expresses the 
value of an improper continued fraction * 
(Sylvester). 

Cumulate (kid'midlA), a. 1535. [ad. L. 
cumulatus ; see next] Formed or gathered 
into a heap. 

Cumulate (ki£ , midl/tt'), v. 1534. [f. L. 

cumulat cumulare , L cumulus. ] 1. trans. To 

gather in a heap; to heap up; to accumulate. 
9. trans. To add over and above 164a 3. To 

put the crown or summit to (arch.) 1660. 

a Sholes of Shells.. cumulated.. Heap upon Heap 
Woodward. Hence Cumulated/^ a . heaped upj 
of clouds : Formed into cumuli. Cirmul&tely ado. 

Cumulation (kifimidl^i’Jan). 1616. [See 
Cumulate.] i. The action of heaping up; a 
heap; accumulation. Chiefly./^. a. Civil 
Law. The joining of two or more actions or 
defences in a single proceeding 1645. 
Cumulative (ki*? mitflAiy), a. 1605. [EL. 
cumulat - ; see Cumulate.] fx. Such as is 
formed by heaping on (as opp. to organic 
growth), a. Constituted by accumulation; ac- 
quiring or increasing in force by successive ad- 
ditions, as c. argument , evidence, etc. 1668. 3. 
Sc. Law. Concurrent 1748. 4. That tends to 

accumulate. H. Spencer. 

*. As for knowledge* which man receiveth by teach- 
ing, it is c 7 and not original Bacon, a. The force of 
character is c. Emerson. Phr. C. vote , or system 0/ 
voting 1 a system of voting in which each voter has as 
many votes as there ars places to be filled, and may 
accumulate them upon one candidate or distribute 
them as he pleases. €u*mulative*ly adv „ -new. 
Cumulato- comb. f. L. cu- 

mulatus, in sense * cumulately- ’, * cumulate 
and — \ 

Cu-mulo-, comb. f. Cumulus, used in nam- 
ing cloud-forms which combine the cumulus 
with other types : e.g. Cu mulo-stra*tua, -cirro* 
8tra*tus, eta 

U Cumulus (ki£*midi#s). PI. cumuli. 1659. 

| L .1 x. A heap, pile ; an accumulation ; the 
conical top of a heap. 9. Meteor . A form of 
cloud, consisting of rounded masses heaped 
upon each other and resting on a nearly hori- 
zontal base 1803. 3. Anat. The Discus pro- 

ligerus (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

a. In the lower cumuli, .the groups are . . like towess 
or mountains R us kin. 

Cun, cunne, v. Obs. (or Idial.) [OE. cun 
nian, -ode, wk. vb. : — OTeut. type *hunnoian, 
deriv. of kunnan to know (see Can).] In OE.: 
T o learn to know ; whence a. To prove, test 
try. b. To study ; see Con v. 1 -1688. 

Cun ; see Can vA and 8, Con v . 1 and K 
tjCunabula (ki*nse*bidlA), sb.pl. 1789. [L. 
(neut. pL). Cf. Incunabula. ) z. A cradle; 
fig. the earliest abode, n. * Incunabula 1848. 

Cunctatksn (knqktA-Jon). 15B5. [ad. L. 
cunctattonem.’] The action of delaying; tardy 
action. Hence Cuncta*tioua a. rare, prone to 
delay. So Cn*nctstlve a. (rare). 
f| Cunctator (ktnjktA tw). 1654. [L.,trawr- 
tari. 1 One who acts tardily, a delayer. Hence 
Ctrnctatory <*• disposed to delay (rare). 
Cunctipotent (knjk ti*nflint), a. rare. 1483. 
fad. late L. cunctipotmtem (after d. omnipotent).] 
Omnipotent 

Cund, var. of Cond v. % to direct a ship, 
li Cundurango (kzmdnrwijgp). Also COCK 
1871. [Peruvian, f. cundur, cuntur eagle, 
condor + attgo vine. ] A Peruvian climbing shrub, 

(^t) (rein). { (Fr.Xaire). 5 (fir, fern, earth). 
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Gonolobus Cundurango , the bark of which was 
introduced into therapeutic use in 1871. 

Cuneal (ki*-ni,Al), a„ ? Obs. 1578. [C L 
cuneus | Wedge-shaped, cuneiform. 
Cuneate iki£*n»f?t), a. 1810. [ad. L. cu- 
neatiis, f. c unear e ; see prec. J Wedge-shaped, 
as c. leaf, a leaf with a truncated end. tapering 
gradually to the stipule. So Cuneated ppl. a., 
Cunea'tic a. 

Cuneator [ - OF. coigneur 

comer.] An official formerly in sole charge of 
all the dies used in the various English mints. 
Cuneiform (kiMnii'fpjin, ki«n*|i-). Also 
cuniform (kUmffum). 1677. [f. U cuneus 

wedge, j 

A. adj. x. Wedge-shaped. 0. spec. Applied 
to the wedge-shaped or arrow-headed characters 
of the ancient inscriptions of Persia. Assyria, 
etc. ; also, to the inscriptions 1818. Also transf. 

1. C. bone (in Anat.)i (a) one of the bones of the 
carpus ; (b) each of three bones of the second row of 
the tarsus called internal , middle , and external ; 
(c) the sphenoid bone of the skulL a. transf. C. 
scholars 1862, studies Deutnch. 

B. sb. x. A nut. = C. bone in A. z. 1854. 0. 

The cuneiform character 1862. 

Cuneo- (kianw). comb f. L. cuneus , used 
in Anat. t as c.-sca*phoid a., relating to the 
cuneiform and scaphoid bones, etc. 

IlCunette (kiwie't). 1688. [a. F., a. It. cu- 
netta, aphre retie f. lamnetta , dim. of lacuna 
lagoon, ditch, etc. (Hatzfrld and Darmesteter).] 
Fortif. A trench sunk in a ditch or moat, serv- 
ing as a drain, etc. 

|| Cunlculus (kiNnrkidfl£fe). PI. -ull. 1670. 
[L.] A burrow, underground passage, or mine; 
in Roman Archxvl. applied to the ancient 
drains of Latium and Southern Etruria. Hence 
Cuni'cular a. of or pertaining to cuniculi. 
Cuni'culate a Dot. ' traversed by n long pas- 
sage, open at one end, as the peduncle of 
Tropxolum ’ (Treas. Dot .). fCuni'culoua a. 
full of holes and windings; also, full of rabbits. 

Cunner(k»-n3i). Also Conner. 1603. [? * 
Conner, Conder of a ship or of herring- 
boats. ] The name of two fishes of the family 
Lab /id x or Wrasses : a. The Gilt head {Creni- 
labrus melops). b. The Blue Perch or Burgall 
{Ctenolabrus adspersus), found on the Atlantic 
coast of N. America. 

Cunning (ktrniij), sb. ME. [vbl sb. from 
Can v. 1 to know, hence orig. = L. scientia , 
sapientia. NotinOE.l +1. Knowledge; eru- 
dition -1670. ta. Intelligence -153a 3. Know- 

ledge how to do a thing; ability, skill. (Now 
arch.) ME. t4- A science or art. a craft. In 
early times often = occult art -1592. 5. Now 

usually : Skilful deceit, craft; craftiness 1583. 

3. Lei my ri^ht hand forget her c. Pm. cxxxvii. 5. 
More by Chance, than C. 1743. 5 We take C foi 

a sinister or crooked Wixedome Bacon. C. borders 
very near upon Knavery W. Pknn. 

Cunning (kz? niij), a . ME. [Orig. type 
+cunncnde t pres. pple. of Can vP to know ; 
hence orig. = ' knowing Not in OE.J ft. 
Learned -1667. Also tran r/. of things. n. 
Skilful, clever. (Now arch.) ME. Also transf. 
of things. +3. spec. Possessing magical know- 
ledge or skill, in c. man , c. woman -1807. 4. 

Knowing, clever 1671. 5. In bad sense : Clever 

in circumventing ; crafty, artful, sly. (Now the 
prevailing sense.) 1599. Also transf. of things. 
6. U.S. collo</. Quaintly interesting or taking. 
(Cf. Canny.) 1854. 

1. C. Lai in books 1519. a. C. in fence Tivel. N. 111. 
iv. 31a transf. He made the brestplate of c. worke 
Ex. xxxix. B. 3 Ac man did calculate my birth 
a Hen. Vl % iv. L 34. 5. The c. will have recouise to 

stratagem Johnson, transf. By the sleight of men, 
and c. craftinesse, whereby they lye in waite to de- 
ceiue Eph. iv. 14 . Hence Cu’nningly adv. in a c. 
manner; craftily, artfully. Cu*nningneBR. 
Cunningaire,var.CoNYGKR, rabbit-warren. 
Cup (k?p), sb. [OE. cuppe wk. fern., sup- 
posed to be ad. late L. cuppa , var. of cupa tub, 
cask, etc. ) x . A. small open vessel for liquids, 
usually hemispherical or hemi-'pheroidal, with 
or without a handle; a drinking-vessel. In 
forms (e. g a wine-cup, etc.) having a stem and 
foot, sometimes limited to the concave part that 
receives the liquid. 9. spec. a. The Chalice 
in which the wine is administered at the Com- 
munion X449. b. An ornamental vessel offered 


as a prize for an athletic contest 1640. 3. Surg. 

A vessel used for cupping; a cupping-glass, b. 
A vessel (holding usually four ounces), used to 
receive the blood in blood-letting. 26x7. 4. 

Anything having the form of a cup 1545. 5. 

Astron. The constellation Crater 1551. 

x. Monkes haf greie kuppes Wyclif. 4 Acorne 
cups Mids. N. 11. 1. 31. The cowslips golden c. 1743. 

II. Transf. and fig. uses. x. A cup with its 
contents; a cupful ME.; spec . the wine taken at 
the Communion 1597. a .fig. Something to be 
partaken of; an experience, portion, lot (usu- 
ally painful). Cf. Chalice. ME. 3. pi. The 
drinking of intoxicating liquor; potations, 
drunken revelry ME. 4. A beverage consisting 
of wine sweetened and flavoured and usually 
iced; as claret~c. t etc. 1773. 

1. I did send for a c. of tee (a China drink) Pkfys. 
a. Are ye able to drink of the c. that I shall drink of 
Matt. xx. vs. All Foes [shall taste] The c. of their 
deseruings Lear v. lii. 304. 3. Thence from Cups to 

civil Broiles Milt. l \ L . xL 718. _ 

In one's cups : t (<t) while drinking 1 (b) drunk. 
Comb . : fc. and can, constant associates (the cup 
being filled from the can) ; c.-and-cone {Mining). 
an iron hopper with a large central opening, closed 
by a cone ; -coral (see Coral sb. x ) ; -galL a cup. 
shaped gall found on oak-leaves ; -lichen, Cladonta 
Pyxidata ; *= Cup-moss; -man, a man addicted to 
Irinking ; -mushroom, a name for species of Pesiea ; 
plant, Siiphtum perfoliatum of N. America. 

Cup (k»p), v. 148a. [f. Cup sb.} i. Surg. 
To apply a cuppi ng-glass to ; to bleed by means 
of a cupping-glass. Also absol . ta. To supply 
with cups, i. e. with liquor {rare) -1630 ; intr. 
to indulge in cups 1625. 3. To icceive as in a 

cup 1838. 4. intr. To form a cup 1830. 

a. C. vb till the world go round Ant. 4 Cl. il vii. 134. 

Cup and ball, cup-and-ball. 1 760. x. => 
Bilhoquet 2. a. at/rib. Of a joint or bones : 
— Ball and socket ; see Ball sb. 1 
Cup-bearer (ku pbe*.rej). 1483. One who 
carries a cup ; an officer of a great household 
who served his master with wine. 

For 1 was the king's cupbearer Neh. i. xx. 

Cupboard (krrbaid), sb. ME. [f. Cup + 
Board, j ti. A board or table to place cups 
and plate on; a sidel>oard -1708. 9. A closet 

or a cabinet with shelves, foi keeping cups, 
dishes, provisions, etc. 1530. 3 - transf. Food, 

provisions 1665. 

x. A Candlestick on a Cubbert 1063. a Locktrs 
to put any thing in, as in little Cupberts 1627- Phr. 
Skeleton m the c. : see Skei eton. 3. Phr. To cry r., 
to crave for food. T Obs. Comb. C.-love, love dis- 
play ed for the sake of what one can get by it- Hence 
Cu'pboard v. to keep in or as in a c. 

Cupel (k \u pel), sb. Alsocoppel. 1605. [a. 
F. coupe lie , mt*d.U cupclla, dim. of cupa cask. I 
A small shallow porous cup, usually made of 
bone-ash, and used in assaying gold or silver 
with lead Also, a similarly- shaped movable 
hearth. ALo fig. Comb. fc. -ashes, ashes used 
in purifying metals. Hence Cu*pel v. to assay 
or refine in a c. So Cu'pellate v. {/are). 
Cupellatioa (kiwpel^ipn). 1691. [I.Cupel 
v. +-ation.] The process of assaying or re- 
fining the precious metals in a cupel; the separa- 
tion of silver from argentiferous lead, or. a large 
scale, on a cupel. 

Cupful (kzrpful). PI. cupfuls. ME. [f. 
Cup sb. ] As much as fills a cup. 

Cupid (kiw-pid). ME. [ad, L. Car/iob, per- 
sonification of cupido, f. cupere to desire.] Rom. 
Mythol. The god ot love, son of Mercury and 
Venus, identified with the Greek Eros. Also in 
pi. Hence, a representation of the god ; a 
beautiful young l>oy. 

Hir dowves and dan Cupido, Hir blinds aone 
Chaucer. 

Cupidity (ki/fpi-dlti). ME. [a. F. cupidity 
ad. L. cupiditatem. 1 1. gen. Inordinate longing 
or lust ; covetousness ; (with pi.) an inordinate 
desire {arch.) 1542. 9. spec. Inordinate desire 

to appropriate wealth or possessions ME. 

a. No property is secure when it becomes Urge 
enough to tempt the c. of indigent power Buikr. 

IlCupidon. [F. « Cupid.] An Adonis. Byron. 
Cupidone (ki£*pid£hn). 1866. [ * prec.] 
Florist's name of a herbaceous border-plant, 
Catananche cxrulta. 

Cu'p-mom, 1597* A lichen, Cladonta pyxi- 
dala. b. Locally, the Cudbear. 

Cupola (k.fl p<JU), sb. 1549. [*. it., «d. 1.. 


cupula , dim. of cupa cask, tun.] 1. Arch. A 
rounded vault or dome forming the roof of 0 
building or part of a building. Often spec. : A 
diminutive dome rising above a roof ; also, the 
ceiling of a dome. Also transf. 9. Mech. ( — 
c. furnace.) A furnace for melting metals for 
casting. Also, a furnace for heating shot 1716. 

3- An armour-plated revolving turret to protect 
mounted guns on an iron-clad ship. Hence 
ship. x86a, 4. In A nat., etc. : A dome-like organ 
or process ; esp. the arched summit of the cochlea 
of the ear 1899. Hence Cu polaed, ctrpola’d 
ppl. a. having a c. 

Cupped (knot), a. 1796. [f. Cup sb. or?. 4 
-ED. J Formed like a cup, cup-sbaped. 
Cupper (kn*pai). 7 ME. ff. as piec.] fx. 
— Cup-bearer >1659. 9. One who performs 

the operation of cupping 18x9. 

Cupping (ktrpig), vbl. sb. 1519. [f. Cup v. 

4- -ing L] x. Surg. The operation of drawing 
blood by scarifying the skin and applying a Cup 
( sense p) the air in which is rarefied by neat ot 
otherwise- (Called disti ncti vely wet cupping. ) 9. 
Drinking ; a drinking-bout {arch.) 1625. a* The 
formation of a concavity ; a concavity thus formed . 

1. Dry c . : the application of a cupping-glass with- 
out scarification, as a counter-in itant. Comb, c.* 
glass, a glass cup with an open mouth to be applied 
to the t>kiu in the operation of cupping. 

Cuppy (ktrpi), a. 1883. [-Y 1 .] Concave 
like a cup; esp. in Golf full of small cavities. 

Cu a prate. 1854. [i. L. cuprum + •ate.'] A 
salt ol cupric acid. 

Cupreo-, comb. f. Cupreous 9. 
Cupreous (ki?’prx,3s), a. 1666. [f. L. cu- 
prous (f. cuprum) + -ous. ] 1. Of, of the nature of. 
or containing copper, 9. Copper- coloured 1804. 

Cupric (kisi’prik) , a. 1 799. [f. L. cuprum + 
-ic.] Chem. Containing copper in chemical com- 
bination ; applied to compounds in which copper 
is divalent, as c. chloride , CuCl 9 . 

Cupriferous, a. 1784. [f. as prec. + 

-ferous.] Yielding copper. 

Cuprite (kiirprait). 1850. [f. as prec. + 

-ite.| Min. Native red oxide of copper. 

Cupro- (kij/prp), bef. a vowel CUpr-, used 
as comb. f. L. cuprum Copper, in Chem. and 
Min. t as cupro-sulphate ; cupro magnesite, a 
hydrous sulphate of copper and magnesium , 
cupro-nickel, an allov comprising 75% copper 
and 25% nickel established for the so-called 
silver coinage of Gieai Britain by the Coinage 
Act of 1946. 

Cuproso- (kii/prJu-gtf), Chem., comb. f. 
mod.L. cuprosvs Cuprous. 

Cuprous (kiA pras), a. 1669. [f. L. cuprum 
+ -ous.] ^ Cupreous. In Chem. applied to 
compounds in which copper is univalent, e.g. 
cuprous chloride, 011*0,. 

Cu*p-Bhake. 1793 An opening between 
two o! the concentric layers of timber, to 
Ctrp-shaken, -shaky a. 

tCup-abot, -shotten, a . ME. [f. Cup + 
Shot pa. pple.} Intoxicated -1693. 

Cupule (kitt*pi«l). 1836. fad. L. cupula 
(also used), dim. of cupa cask, (later) cup.| x. 
Hot. A cup-shaped involucre, as in the fruit of 
tlie oak, beech, hazel. Also, a c ip-like recep- 
tacle found in Petiea and other fungi. 9. A 
small cup-shaped depression on a surface 1883. 
3. fool. A cup-shaped organ, as a sucker 1896. 
Hence Cu-pular </., Dot. c.-shaped. Cu- pula to 
a. cupular, having a c. 

Cupuliferoua (kiirpiwHTfras), a. 1847. [f. 
L. cupula. | Bot. Bearing a cupule or cupules; 
belonging to the N.O. Cupuhferm , including the 
oak, beech, hazel, etc. 

Cur (kri). [ME. cttrr$\ prob. echoic. Cf. 
ON. hurra to grumble, Sw. hurra to grumble, 
rumble, snarl, etc.] i. A dog : now always 
depredative; a low-bred, or snappish dog. 9. 
fig. A surly, ill-bred, or cowardly fellow 1590. 
t8. A fish : the Red Gurnard, Trigla cuculus 
-1753. 4. The Golden-eye duck, Claugula 

g la u cion (dial.) 1621. 

1. The Maitiuo*, and such like curves MaNwood. 
The beggarly curs of cities W. Irving. s. What 
would you have, you Curves, That like nor Peace, 
nor Warre Cor. t. L 17a. Comb. c. -dog (in sensas 1, •)- 

Curable (kifia'r&b'l), a. ME. [ad. L.mra* 
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Hits, t curare . ] z. Capable of being cured ; 

fig. remediable, ta. Able to cure -1615. 

1. C disorder* Hazlitt. Hence Curabi'lity, 
tCtrr&blenees. 

|| Curacao, (erron.) curafoa (kifl*r&sJa’). 
1813. . Sp,, Du., Fr. ; name of a Dutch island 
in the Caribbean sea.] A liqueur consisting of 
spirits flavoured with the peel of bitter oranges, 
and sweetened. 

Curacy (kiu»r&si). 168a. [f. Curate.] 
The office of a curate, or of a tcurator 1734. 

(J Curare fki«ra-n*). Also curara, -ri. 1777. 
[Corrupt f. Carib name (w»r&lx or wmrfl’ri) 
also written t oourali, ourali, ourari , wourara , 
etc. In F. curare . See Ourali, WoORALI.J 
A blackish-brown resinous bitter substance, ex- 
tracted from Strychnos toxifera, and other 
plants; used by Indians to poison their arrows. 

When introduced into the blood it is a powerful 
poison, arresting the action of the motor nerve/j used 
largely in physiological experiments. 

Hence CuT&rine, Chew, a bitter poisonous alka- 
loid, CioHisN, obtained from c. Curarize v, to 
administer c to. 

Curassow (kifl»TAsdu). 1685. [Phonetic 
sp. of Curasao, q.v.l One of a family of 
gallinaceous birds found in Central and Sout i 
America; they resemble the turkey. 

The most common apecies is the Crested C, Crax 
alector, of a greenish- Mack colour with a white crest j 
the Galeuted C. or Cushew-bird, Pauxts gate at > r, 
has a large bony protuberance on the upper part of 
the bill. 

Curat, -e, obs. flf. Cuirass. 

Curate (kiu*T/t). MEL [ad. med.L. cura/us, 
In It. curato, * of. belonging to, or having a cure 
or charge’, whence assb. ’one who has a cure*.] 
1. One entrusted with the cure of souls ; orig., 
any ecclesiastical or spiritual pastor, but now 
usu. limited to an assistant of a beneficed 
clergyman, ta* A curator, overseer -1660. 

x. Perpetual c. : the incumbent of the chapel or 
church of an ecclesiastical district, forming part of an 
ancient parish, appointed by the patron and licensed 
by the bishop; he now ranks as a vicar. 

Hence tCu’rateshlp, the othce or position of a c. \ 
a curacy. 

Curatel (kiu«*rktel). 1875. [ad. med.L. 
curatela, f. curatus, curator\ cf. futela. In F. 
cura telle.] Korn. Law . The position of being 
under the guardianship of a curator. 
tCura tion. [ME., a. OF. aeration, ad. L 
curutionem .] 1. Healing, cure -1677. a- 

Curatorship -1774. 

Curative (ktu» rktiv), a. ( sb .) 1533. [a. F- 
curatif, - ive , f. L. curat - ppl. stem.J 1. Of or 
relating to the curing of disease. a. Having 
the tendency or power to cure disease 1644 ; 
fig. remedial 1661. Also as sb. [sc. agent.] 
lienee Cirrativedy adv ., -ness. 

Curator (kiurri’tai, kiQt'riUaj). ME. [Partly 
a. AF. curatour » F, -ateur ; partly ad. L. cu- 
raf<*retn. ] 

I. ( u'rator.) 1. One appointed as guardian 
of a minor, lunatic, etc. fa. One who has a 
cure of souls -1450. 

XL (curator.) 1 , gen. One who has charge; a 
manager, steward 163a. a. spec, in Univer- 
sities. A member of a board (or an individual) 
having general or specific charge and powers 
1691. a* The officer in charge of a museum, 
library, etc. ; a keeper, custodian 1661. 4. A 

designation of officials under the Roman Em- 
pire 1708. Hence Curato’rial a. Curatorship, 
the office or position of a c. Cu*ratory sb. 
curatorship; a college of curators. 

Cunatory, a. 1644. [ad. L. curatorius ; 
in mod. use referred to curare. ] Curative. 

Curatriz(kiur^'triks). [L.,fera. of curator .] 
t«. A female carer. Cudworth. a. A female 
curator 1846. 

Curb (k&b), sb. 1477. [f. (ult.) F. courbe 
adJ. : — L. cu runs, and F. courber L. curvare; 
ses Curb vfi] 

L i* A chain or strap passing under the lower 
jaw of a horse, and fastened to the upper ends 
of the branches of the bit; used for checking an 
unruly horse. **,fig* Anything that curbs or 
restrains; a check, restraint 1613. 

L The trot became a gallop soon In spite of c. and 
rein Cowrca. a Service U to the Lofiy xninde A C., 
a Spur to th' abiect Hlnde 1613. 

XL Corresp. to F. courbe sb. t. A hard swell- 
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ing on the hock or other part of a horse's leg 
1523. +a. A curve, an arc (rare) -1759. 3. A 

mould or template for marking out curved work. 
(Occas. spelt kerb.) 179a. 

HL An enclosing framework, orig. of some- 
thing round. 1. A frame or 1 coaming ’ round 
the top of a well 15x1. a. A curvilinear plate 
or ring of timber, iron, etc., round the edge of 
any circular structure, or forming a base foi 
the brickwork of a shaft or well 18x1. 3. A 

raised margin round an oast, a bed in a garden, 
a hearth, etc. z 731. 4. The stone margin of a 

side-walk. Usu. spelt kerb . 1836. 

aitrib. and Comb. 1 c*-blt, bridle, a bit (or bridle) 
with a c.f •Chain, a chain acting as a c. 1 -pine 
(, Horology % the pins on the lover of a watch-regulator, 
which control the balance. 

fCurb, 0.1 raft. ME. [Earlier, Courbe 0., 
q. v. J z, tram. To bend, bow, curve -1662. 
a. tntr. To bend, bow, cringe -1808. 

Curb (kwh), 0.* 1530. [f. Curb *A] i. 
trans . To put a curb on; to restrain with a cut b. 
a .[fig. To restrain, keep in check 1588. 3. To 
furnish or delend with a curb or curb-stone. 
(In the latter case usu. kerb.) 1861. 

r. Part wield their Anna, part courb the foaming 
Steed Milt. P, L. XL 643. a. To curL>e our natural! 
appetites Donne. To c. . . our own Subjects from 
ihcir natural Rights 1719. 

Cu-rbless, a. rare. 1813. [f. Curb ri. + 
-less.] Without restraint. 

CuTb-plate. 1819. [Curb sb. IIL a.] *= 
Curb III. a. 

CuTb-rooL 1733. [Curb sb.'] A roof of 
which each face has two slopes, the lower one 
stepper than the other; a mansard-roof. 

Cu rb-, kerb-stone. 1806. One of the stones 
forming a curb; the stone edge of a side-path. 

Curby (kfl jbi), a. 1841. [f. Curb sb. + -y.] 
Liable to be affected with curb, as c. hocks . 

Curch (kzutf). Sc. 1447. [Erron. sing, of 
cure he s, repr. OF. couvrechis , pi. of couvrechefi, 
see Coverchikf, Kerchief.] A covering for 
the head; a kerchief; formerly worn instead of 
a cap or mutch 

||Curculio (kojkitt’lm). 1756. [a. L. ; 1 com- 
weevil ’.] Entom. A Linnacan genus of Beetles, 
containing the Weevils. Now applied csp. to 
the common fruit-weevils, which are very de- 
strucuve to plums. Hence Curculioni'deous 
a. belonging to the Curcuhonidx or weevil- 
family. Curcu'lioniat, one who studies the 
Curculionidse . 

II Curcuma (kirjkiwmfl.). 1617. [mod. L., ad. 
Arab, kurkum saffron, turmeric; see Crocus.] 
a. Bot. A genus of /.ingiocraccu consisting ol 
plants with perennial tuberous roots. b. The 
substance called Turmeric, prepared from the 
tubers of C. longa. el It rib. as c. paper, turmeric 
paper used as a chemical test. Hence Cu*rcu- 
min, Chern. the colouring matter of turmeric. 

Curd (kwd), sb. [ME. crud (also crod). Of 
unkn. deriv.] z. The coagulated substance 
formed from milk by the action of acids; made 
into cheese or eaten as food. (Often in pi.) a. 
transf. Any similar substance 18 11. 

s. The Quccne of Curds and Creame JVrnt. T. iv. 
iv. 161. Hence Cu*rdinesa, curdy state or quality. 
CuTdlese a. Cirrdy a. full of c. 1 c.-like. 

Curd (kwd), v. ME. [f. prec.] X. trans . 

Curdle v . x. a. tntr . « Curdle v. a. ME. 

x. It doth posset And c., like Aygre droppings into 
Milke, The thin and whulsomo blood Haml. u v, 69. 

Cardie (kflMd'l),0 1590. [Freq.of Curd 0.] 
i. trans. To form into curd; to coagulate, clot, 
congeal. Also transf. antifig. a. tntr, To 
become or form curd; to coagulate 1601. Also 
transf. and fig. 

x. It will cruddle milk as wel as rennet Holland. 
An holy horror curdled all my blood 1760. a. fig. 
The blood thrills and curdles at the thought Cowper. 
Hence Cu’rdly a. apt toe.; of a curdled appearance. 

Cure (kiu»j), jA 1 ME. [a. OF. L. cura 
care.] +1. Care, heed, concern *1605. +a. 

Care, charge; a duty, office -1641. 3 * &ccl. 

The spiritual charge of parishioners ; the office 
or function of a Curate. Usu. in c. of souls. 
Hence, A parish; a 'charge'. ME. 4. + Medical 
treatment *1725; a particular method or course 
of treatment, as in water-c., etc. 1849. 3. Suc- 
cessful medical treatment; the action or process 
of healing; restoration to health. Also fig. ME. 
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6. A means of healing; a remedy. Often fr. 
1613. I7. The curing or preserving of nsn r 

pork, etc. -175 7. 

s. I make of yt no c. Chauckjl s. The c. of the 
tyllage of the ground© Eden. 3. The people com- 
mitted to your c. and charge Bi. Com. Prayer. A 
small c. was offered' me Golds m. 5. Past care, is still 
past C.L.L. Lv. il a8. I cast out deuils, and I doe 
cures Luke xiii. 39. 6. I^et the water and the blood 

. . lie of am the double c. Toplady. 

Cure (kiu*i), sb. 1 slang. 1856. [app. short 
for curiosity \ cf. curio.] An odd person ; a 
funny fellow. 

Core (kiu*j), v. ME. [a. F. curer :—L. 
curare , L cura care. ] tx. To take care of ; to 
care for , intr. to take trouble ; to take care 
- 1623 ta. trans. (and absol.) To take charge 
of the spiritual interests of fa parish, etc.) 
-1581. ts» To treat surgically or medicallv 
-1592. 4. To heal, restore to heaJth (a sick 

pei son). Also fig. ME. 5. To heal (a disease 
or wound); fig. to remedy, remove (an evil) 
ME. t6. tntr. (for refi.) To get well again 
(rare) -1791. 7. To prepare lor keeping, by 

salting, etc. ; to preserve (meat, etc.) 1665. 
Also tntr. (for refi.). 

4. Hee currd many of thrir infirmities Luke vii. at. 
fig. Time cured him of his grief VV. Irving. 5. Your 
uue. Sir, would c. deafen esse letup, l u. 106. 6. One 

despa rate greefe cures with anothers languish Rom. 
k Jut. 1. ii. 49. 7. lo c. Sponges 1665, hops 1 711, 

grapeit De I 1 oh, beef 1788, fish 1833. 

||Cur6 (kwr^). 1655. [F., ad. med L. curatus ; 
see Curate.] A parish priest in a French- 
speaking land. 

CuTe-all. 1870. A universal remedy^ 
panacea. Also fig. 

CuTeless, a. 1541. Without cure; irre- 
mediable. 

Curer (kiu*T3i). 1581. [f. Cure v. * -erL] 
x. One who or that which cures or heals a. One 
who cures fish. etc. 1791. 

Curette (kiiwre-t). 1753. [a. F., f. curer in 
sense • to clear, cleanse ’.] Su g. A small 
instrument like a scoop, used in removing mor- 
bid matter from the eye, ear, throat, uterine 
cavi ty , etc. H ence Cure'tte v. to scrape with a c. 
Curfew (kjrjfir/). ME. [a. AF. coeverfu 
* OF. corvre-feu, f. couvre imper. of couvrir + 
feu.] 1. a. A regulation by which, at a fixed 
hour in the evening, a bell was rung, as a signal 
that fires were to be extinguished ; also, the 
hour of ringing, and the bell. (The statement 
that the curfew was introduced into England 
by William the Conqueror as a measure of 
political repression is without early historical 
support.) b. Hence, the practice of ringing an 
evening (and fmoriiing) bell, in many towns. 

a. A cover for a fire; a fire-plate 1626. Also 
attrib. Comb . c.-bell fsce sense 1 ). Also fig. 

x. Well, *iis nine o’clock, 'tis time to ring c. 1608. 

b. Rom. «y Jul. iv. iv. 4. 

II Curia (kiu^ ria). 1600. [L.] I. Antiq. a» 
One of the ten divisions of each of the three 
ancient Roman tribes ; also transf b. The 
building belonging to a Roman curia, c. The 
senate* house at Rome. d. A name for the 
senate of ancient Italian towns, a. A court of 
justice, counsel, or administration 1706. 3. 

spec. The C. : The Papal court, including all 
its authorities and functionaries 1840. Hence 
CuTial a. -j-courLly ; of or pertaining to a c. ; 
sb. fa courtier; a member of an ancient Roman 
or an Italian c. ; fa treatise on the Court. 
CuTialiam, a curia) or courtly system : csp. 
Vaticanism. Cu'rlalUt, a member of the Papal 

c. ; a supporter of its policy. CurialPatic a. of 
or pertaining to curialists or curialism. tCuri- 
a’lity, what pertains to a court; courtliness; 
— Courtesy 3. 

Curiet, obs. f. Cuirass. 

Curing (kiu«Tiq), vbl. sb. ME. The action 
of the verb Cure. Comb. c. -house, a building 
where curing is carried on; spec, in the West 
Indies, one in which newly potted sugar is 
placed to harden and drain. 

Curio (kiue ri*). 1851. [Short t curiosity.] 
An object of art valued as a curiosity or rarity; 
a curiosity. Also in comb. 

Curiolo'gic, a. 1669. [Better cyriologic^ ad. 
Or. KvptoXoyuiux * speaking literally ', opp. to 
avfs$o\ue 6 s symbolic.] Pertaining to that form 
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of hieroglyphic writing in which objects are re- 
presented by pictures. Also as sb . So Curio- 
lo’gical a. 

Curiosity (kiu®ri^ slti). ME. [a. OF. curio- 
set/, ad. L. curios intern ; see Curious and -ty. j 
1 1 . Carefulness - 1747 ; scrupulousness, accuracy 
-1691; ingenuity -177a; undue niceness or sub- 
tlety -1766. a. Desire to know or learn; in- 
quisitiveness ME.; inquisitiveness about trifles 
or other people’s affairs 157 7. +3. Scientific or 
artistic interest; connoisseurship -1781. t4* 

A hobby -1661. +5. A fancy, a whim -1718. 

+6. Careful or elaborate workmanship ; nicety 
of construction -1807. 7. Curiousness 1597. 

+8. A curious matter of investigation -1700. 
+9. A vanity, refinement -1705. ti o. A curious 
detail or feature -1747. 11. Anything curious, 

rare, or strange 1645. 

a A noble and solid c. of knowing things in their 
beginnings 163a. Curiositie, which I take to be a 
desire to know the faults and imperfections in other 
men Holland. 7. Rotterdam, where the c. of the 
place detained us three days 1686. XL Japanese 
goods, lacker ware and curiosities Sbmmes 

IlCtirioso (kiu«ri|<7u < sp). arch. PI. -i, -os. 
1658 [ a. It. ] In 17th c., one curious in matters 
of science and art ; later, a connoisseur, virtuoso. 
CuriotlS (kiu**rUs), a. ME. [a. OF. curius 

— L. euriosus, ] 

I. fi. Careful -1781 ; solicitous -1697 ; nice 
-1821; accurate -18 16; skilful -1771. a. De- 
sirous of seeing or knowing; inquisitive. Often 
in bad sense : Prying. (The current subjective 
sense.) ME. t3. Skilled as a connoisseur or 
virtuoso -1793. Also absoL in pi. 

a. He was a man very c., and much inclined to hear 
of novelties, and rare things H. Cocan. Crowded 
with c. idlers Hals. She stole a c. look at my face 
Dickkns. 

II. As an objective quality of things, etc. +1. 

Made with care or art -1772. fa. Elaborate 
-1674. 8- Of investigations, etc.: Careful, ac- 
curate, minute 153d. +4. Inquisitive -174a ; 

abstruse -1664; occult -1619. ts- Exact, pre- 
cise -1835. f6. Skilled, skilful -1776. 7. 

Exquisite, choice, fine (in beauty, flavour, etc ). 
Now dial. ME. t8. Noteworthy -18 16. 9. 

Deserving or exciting curiosity; strange, singu- 
lar; queer. (The current objective sense.) X715. 
tio. Such as interests the curioso -1768. 

3. A subject, which demands the mo^t c. investiga- 
tion Disraeli. 9. A most c. reason, truly [ Borer. 
No c. shell, rare plant, or brilliant spar. Indeed our 
traveller Chabbb. 

Hence CuTious-ly adv., -ness. 

Curl (k»jl), sb. 160a. [f. Curl w. 1 ] z. A 
ringlet of hair. a. Anything of a spiral or in- 
curved shape 1615. 3. The action of curling, 

or state of being curled 166c. 4. A disease of 

potatoes, and other plants, in which the shoots, 
or leaves, are curled up and imperfectly de- 
veloped 1790. 

a. [An oarl which breakes The wanes in curies 
Chapman. Curls of smokc x83S. 3, The lip's least c. 
Byron. To keep the hair in c. (mod.). 

Curl (kflil), v. ME. [conn. w. croll, Crull, 
curly, corresp. to similar words in Fris., MDu., 
and MG.] x. trans. To bend round, wind, or 
twist into ringlets, as the hair. fa. To furnish 
or adorn with curls ; also fig. -1667. 3. To 

twist or coil up into a spiral or incurved shape; 
to ripple (water) 1562, 4. intr. Of hair: To 

form curls 1530. 5. To take a spiral or incurved 
form. Often with vp. 1694. b. To become 
affected with Curl {sb. sense 4) 1793. 6. To 

move in spiral convolutions or undulations 1791. 
7. Sc. To play at Curling, q. v. 1715. 

x. They curie their haire and are proud of it Sit T, 
Herbert, a The anakie locks That curld Megasra 
Milt. P. L. x. 560. 3 Jack [the dog]. .curled him- 
self up on the sofa Hughes. To c. the lip 1816. 5. 

In stormy Weather little Waves c. on the top of the 
great ones 1694. b. A. .Potato© that never curls 1703. 
* hr. To c. ufi \sporting ) : to collapse. 6. The damp 
vapours curled round him Mbs. Kadcliffe. 

Curler (ktriUi). 1638. [f. Curl v. + -er.] 
i- One who or that which curls (hair, etc.) 1748. 
*. A player at the game of curling. 

Curlew (kSMliiZ). ME. [Same as OF. cour- 
lieus, corlys, said to be echoic; but cf. corliu 
courier, deriv. of courir.] 1. A grallatorial bird 
of the genus Numenim (family Scolopacidse) , 
with a long slender curved bill; esp. the common 
Europeap gpcdef AT, arquatt % (Sc. whaup). 
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fa. Used (esp. in the Bible) as tr. L. cotumix * 
Gr. 6prv£ t a quail -150a 
Comb., etc. : c^jack, c. knot, the Whimbrel, 
phmtps j c. sandpiper, pigmy c., Trmga tub. 
arquata ; atone c., the Norfolk plover (CEaicnemus 
tcolopax ) ; also, the whimbrel. 

Curlicue (kfl*jliki*). Also curlycue. 1858. 
[f. Curly + Cub, either — F. queue, or the letter 
Q(2).1 A fantastic curl ortwist; a caper (l/.S.). 
Curlie-wurlie, curly-wurly (kfriliwflili). 
177a. [ Redupl. f. cur//) A fantastically curled 
ornament. 

Curling (kfl-jlin), vbl sb. ME. [f.CuRLP.l 
1, The action of the verb CURL, q v. a. A 
game played on the ice in which large rounded 
stones are hurled along a defined space called 
the rink towards a mark called the tec x6ao. 

Comb . : c. -iron, an instrument which is heated and 
then used for curling the hairi -stone, a cheese- 
shaped stone having an iron handle on the upper 
surface with which the game of curling is played, 

Curly (kfluli ), a. 177a. [f- Curl sb. + -Y.l 
1 . Curling or disposed to curl a. Having curled 
hair 1837. 3. Of a curled form; wavy 1795. 4. 

Of potatoes : Affected with Curl 1791. Comb . : 
c.-pate, a curly-headed person; -patedu. Hence 
Cu'rliness. 

Curmudgeon (kr.imtrdgan'). 1577. [?] ‘An 
avaricious churlish fellow; a miser, a niggard * 

^"yWich uncle . a penurious accumulating c. W. 
Irving Hence Curmu’dgeonly a. miserly, nig- 
gardly, churlish. Also as aav. {rare). 

Curmurring (kwmvriq), vbl. sb. Sc. 1783. 
[Echoic.] A low rumbling, growling, or mur- 
muring sound. 

Some c. in his guts Burns. 

Cum. n . and Sc. ME. [? Related to Kern.] 
ti. pi. Grain. (ME. only.) a. Sc. A grain 1474; 
trans f a few 1785. Hence CuTney sb. Sc. a 
company, lot. Cu-my a. granular. 

CuTple. Sc. 1498. [Corrupt f. curper 
Crupper.] 1. A crupper. a. transf. The 
posteriors 1787. 

Curr (kdi, kxnr), v. 1677. [Echoic.] To 
make a low murmuring sound; to coo, purr. 

II Cunuch, -agh (k*n-&, ku-rAx)- M5®- [k- 
curach boat, little ship ; cf. Welsh corug . also 
corwgl Coracle. ) A boat made of wickerwork 
covered with hides; a coracle. 

Currant (k**r&nt). ME. [Orig. raisins of 
Cor aunts — F. raisins de Corinthe raisins of 
Corinth.] x. The raisin prepared from a seed- 
less grape, grown in the Levant: used in 
cookery, a. The small round berry of certain 
species of Ribes (R. nigrum, R. rub rum) called 
Black and Red Currants. (The White Currant 
is a variety of the Red.) 1578. b. The shrubs 
producing this fruit, and other shrubs of the 
same genus 1665. Also transf. 

a. b. Corim hea or currant, as they are vulgarly 
called, are plants well known Ray. 

Comb.: c. -borer, -clearwing, the clearwing moth 
Algeria tipuliformix and its larva ; -gall, a small 
round gall, formed on the male flowers and leaves of 
the oak by tbe insect Spathegaster baccarum \ -moth, 
the Magpie-moth; -worm, a larva that infests 
currant-bushes. 

Currency (kxrjgnsi). 1657. [ad. L. type 

*currcntia , f. currentem, currere. ] •f*x. The 

fact or condition of flowing, flow; course; concr. 
a current, stream (rare)- 1758. a. The course 
(of time); the time during which anything is 
current 1736. 3. Of money : The fact or quality 
of being current as a medium of exchange; cir- 
culation. Also fig. 1699. 4. The circulating 

medium; the money of a country in actual use 
1729. b. spec. Applied to a current medium of 
exchange when differing in value from the money 
of account; e.g. the former currency and banco 
of Hamburg (see Banco) 1755. 5. The fact 

or quality of being current; prevalence, vogue; 
esp. of ideas, reports, etc. 172a. Also attrib. 

a. During the whole c. of the lease McCulloch. 
3. The c. of Bills 1792, of Wood’s copper coin in Ire- 
land Pops. 4. Thepaper currenciesof N orth America 
Adam Smith. 5. The story, .seems to have gained c. 
Ferriar. var. tCuTTOnce (rare). 

Current (Jar tint), a. [ME. corant , currant , 
a. OF. corant, curant , pres. pple. of courir , OF. 
com : — L. currere."] 1. Running; flowing. 
Also fig. (Now rare.) a. Running in time; m 
progress; belonging to the week, month, etc. 
now running 1608. 3. Of money: Passing 
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from hand to hand; in general use as a medium 
of exchange 1481. +4 Sterling, genuine : opp. 

to countetjeii -1744 3. < <euerally reported or 

known; in general circulation 1563. 0. Gene- 

rally accepted; in vogue 1593. 

l The c. streams Milt. P. L vn 67. a The c. 
year 1734, C services Burke, expenses Ruskul j, 
Currant money among© m ere na umes Co vx scale Gen. 
xxiiL 16. 4. To put ) our love unto the touch, to try 

If it bo currant, or but counterfeit 1500. 3. The stories 

which were c. about . . tbe bpeaker Macaulay 6. A 
word which is not c. English Dbydrn. 

Phr. To fate C. (t for c .) : to be generally related 01 
accepted. The 10 Jh c (abbreviated curt .) : the 10th 
day of tbe c. month. 

Hence CuTnmtly adv. in a c manner i flowingly « 
popularly. Cu*XTS&tneea. 

Current (krrifnt), sb. ME. [a. OF .corant, 
curant , six use of courant adj.; see prec. J x. 
That which runs or flows, a stream; spec, a 
portion of a body of water, or of air, etc. moving 
in a definite direction, a. The action or condi- 
tion of flowing 1555. 3- The inclination given 

to a gutter, roof, etc. to let the water run oil 
258a. 4 .fig. The course of time 01 of events 

1586. 5. Tendency, tenor, drift 1595. 0 . 

Electr. The apparent flow of electric force 
through a conducting body 1747. Also attrib 
x. Great ocean currents such as the Gulf Stream 
1863. a. Thera Is no great G in the Bay BuaMrr. 4 
The c. of my speach Marston, of our story Fbsemak 
fe c. of modern feeling Bryce. 

'strata 
of 


S Tbe whol _ 

Comb . ; embedding, the beddiug of geological stri 
in a sloping direction caused by deposition in bl 


water; -g&Uge r -meter, nil apparatus for measuriiut 
tbe Aow of liquids through a channel ; -mill, a mill 
driven by a c.-whecl ; -wheel, a wheel driven by a 
natural c. of water, b. Of or pertaining to an electrical 
c. ; as c. -breaker, - meter , etc. 

Hence CuTrentless a. having no c. 

Curricle (kv'rik’l). 168a. [ad. L. curricu- 
lum, f. cumrc. ] ti. A course, running -17x0. 
a. A light two-wheeled carriage, usu. drawn by 
two horses abreast 1756. 

x. Upon a c. in this world depends a long course of 
the next Sia T. Bbowme. 

|| Curriculum (k£ri kis71£m). Pl.-ula. 1633. 
f L. J A course; spec, a regular course of study 
as at a school or ( Scottish) University. 

Curried, ppl. a. 1855. [f. Curry sb* + 

-kd.] Prepared with curry or curry-powder. 

Currier 1 (kxrriaj). ME. [s. OF. corier. 
coryer : — L. coriarivs , f. corium leather, hide. J 
x. One who dresses and colours leather after It 
is tanned, a. One who curries horses, etc. 1569. 
fCuniera. 1557. [?] x. A fire-arm, of the 
same calibre and strength as the arquebus, but 
with a longer barrel **1659. A man armed 
with a cumer -1581. 

Currish (ka*rij ), a. 1460. [f. Cur 4- -ish.] 
x. Of, relating to, or resembling a cur 1565. a. 
fig. ljke a cur in nature; snappish, quarrel- 
some, snarling; mean-spirited, base. 

a. Tbit c. lew Merck. V, 1 v. 1 . eoa. Quarrelsome 
and c. People that bark and snan at one anothes 
1705. Hence CuTxinli-ly adp n -neaa. 
fCu-rry, sb. 1 rare . ME. only. [a. F. carrot; 
see Conrey and Curry t/. 1 ] The currying of 
leather. 

Curnr (kr*ri), sb.* 1598. [a. Tamil 
sauce. T A preparation of meat, fish, fruit, or 
vegetables, cooked with bruised spioes and tur- 
meric, and used as a relish. Hence, a curry m 
a dish or stew flavoured with this. 
fCu*rry, currie, sb . • 150a [a. F. curb, 
corresp. to L. type +eoriata, liL hide-fuL CL 
Quarry.] The portions of an animal slain that 
were given to the bounds; the cutting up and 
disembowelling of the game; also Irausf. -1830. 

Curry (kirn), vA ME. [a. OF- cornier, 
orig. coureder to put in order a ■ early Rom. 
+conrtd*rt\ see CONREY.] 1. trams. To nib 
down or dress (a horse, ass, etc.) with a comb. 
Also transf. and fig. a. To dress (tanned 
leather) by soaking, scraping, paring, Mating, 
colouring, etc. ME. 3. transf. To thrash ones 
hide for him, drub. Also fig. x 596. 

To employ flattery, etc., so as to cajole or wm 
favour -1830. 

3 He hath well curried thy cote Babkt. 4. I would 
currie with Maister Shallow e Hen. IV, v. l fix. 

Phr. To c. favour (orig, t to c. Javel ■ OF. estriller 
/navel toe. the chestnut horses cf. Favsl)i to solicit 
favour by flattery or complaisance, 
t Curry, 1;. 2 1608. [? Lcurrior,vux.ol courier. 
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a* if to rid* poit CL ScuutY.] intr. To 
•curry -1676. 

Carry (tori), c.» 1839. [fc Curry * 4 .*] 
trans. To flavour with curry, 

Cu-rry-comb, sb. 1573. [1 Curry *>.*] 
A comb or instrument of metal for currying 
horses, etc. Hence Cuiry-comb, currycomb 
v . to curry; also transf and Jig. 
t Cu-rry-favel (J 15x5. [See Curry v. 1 ] 
One who solicits favour by flattery or com- 
plaisance -1589. So tCu*iTy*fhvour. 

Curse (kHjs), sb. [Late OE. curs of unkn. 
origin. Not conn. w. cross. Not in Teut. f 
Rom., or Celtic.] 1. An utterance consigning 
(a person or thing) to evil; spec, a formal eccle- 
siastical anathema, a. A profane oath, an im- 
precation OE. s* An object of cursing ME. 
4. The evil inflicted in response to an impreca- 
tion, or in the way of retribution ME. ; a thing 
which blights or blasts; a bane 1591. 

1. God's c. can cast away ten thousand sail Cowraa. 
A curaM was sent from the pope, which curssed both 
tha king and tho roalmc Holinshkd. a. 1 giue him 
curse* yot he giuas mo loue Mid*. AT. l L 196. Phr. 
Not worth a e. 1 ooe Camas. (But damn occurs as 
early aa curse.) 3 I .will make thia city a c. to all 
the nations Jer. xxvi. 6. 4. Con the stripling ! how 
he apoe his sire Addison. Phr. C. of Scotland-, the 
sine of diamonds in a pack of cards. The origin of 
the name ta doubtful. See N.E.D. Hence Cu*rse- 
W a. fraught with curses {rarg). 

Curse (kflxs), v. OE [Goes with Curse j £.1 
1. tram. To utter against (persons or things) 
words which consign them toevil; to damn ME. ; 
spec, to anathematize, excommunicate OE. a. 
Hence, To denounce with adjuration of the di- 
vine name; to pour maledictions upon; to swear 
at ME. 8. To speak impiously against; to 
blaspheme OE. 4. absol. or intr. To utter 
curses ME. 5. trams . To afflict with such evils 
as indicate divine wrath or a malignant fate; to 
blast ME. 

i. How shall 1 c., whom God hath not cursed Numb. 
axiii. & a. 1 heard my brother damn the coachman, 
and c. the maids Da ¥<>*. 3. They shell.. c. their 

King, and their God Isa . viil. si. 4. Then began be 
to c. and to swear Matt. uvL 74. 5. To be cursed 

with a had temper {mod.). Hence Cu’raer. 

Cursed, curst (krused, kdist), ppl. a. OE 
[f.prec. +-KD 1 . ) 1. Under a curse, a. Deserving 
S curse ; execrable M E. 8- (U sually spelt curst. ) 
Malignant ; perversely cross (arch.) ME. ; 
fsavage, vicious -1737. 

s. The spot is c. Wohdsw. a. Tohaue done suilk 
a curced urdc ME. 3. Curster than she, why ’tis 
Impossible Tam. Shr. in. ii. 156. God sends a u 
Cow short horns Much Ado n. i. as. H once CUTaed-ly 
adv., -neaa, curatneas. 

fCu-rsement rare. ME. only. [f. Curse v. 
■ 4 --MKNT.] Cursing. 

Cu-rsen, -son, dial. f. Christen a. and v. 


Curship (kfl’jfip). 1663. [f. Cur.] The 

estate or personality of a cur : a mock title. 

Cursitate (kp\i»it*it), v. rare. 1867. [f. L. 
curst tare, freq. of currcrt. J intr. To run hither 
and thither. So tCuralta-tion, a running hither 
and thither. 

Cursltor (ktr-isiui). Now Hist. 1533. [a. 
AF. course tour, ad. med.L. cursitor — cursor 
runner.] 1. One of twenty-four clerks of the 
Court of Chancery, who made out all writs 
de cursu, i. e. of common course or routine, fa. 
A courier -1661. t 8 - A tramp -1735. 

C. baron: the puisne baron of the Exchequer, 
who attended to matters 4 of course ' on the revenue 
side. Abolished in 1856. 

Cursive (kfl'isiv), a . 1784- [»<*• med.L. 
cmrsivus , f. currtrt, cun-.'] Of writing : Written 
with a running hand, so that the characters are 
rapidly formed without raising the pen. In 
ancient manuscripts distinguished from uncial. 
As sb. A cursive character or manuscript Hence 
Cu*rs!vely adv. in c. characters (ran). Cut- 
alvenoas, c. quality (rare). 

Cursor (kfl-asji). 1566. [a. L. f £. currtrt, 
curs-. 1 +1. A running messenger -163a. a. 

A part of a mathematical instrument, which 
slides backwards and forwards 1594. II 3 - in 

mediaeval universities, a bachelor of theology 
who gave the preliminary courses of lectures on 
the Bible. ^ , 

fCuivonury, obe. f. Cursory. Shake. 
RCunores (koisd-Tfs), sb.pl. I8a8. [L. pi 
of cursor \ see above.] Omith . An order of 


birds, containing the ostrich and its allies, which 
are mostly swift runners ; the Ratitse. So 
CursoTial a. adapted for running; spec, applied 
to the Cursores , orthopterous insects (Cursoria), 
and crustaceans. Cnrsoiioue a. 

Cursory (k» is&ri), a. 1601 . [ad. L. curso- 
rius , f. cursortm. ] 1. Passing rapidly over a 
thing or subject; nasty, hurried, fa. Travel- 
ling (rare) -1650. 3. Entom. Cursorious. 

s. 1 had only a c. view of it, and that by accident 
1661. Hence Cu’mori-ly adv., -nem. 

Curst, a . ; see Cursed. 

Curstly, -ness; see Cursed-i.y, -ness. 
IlCursus (kfl*js£s). 1838. [L., f. currcrt ] 

The Latin word for Course ; occas. u.ed for 
a. A running-ground or drive; b. A stated order 
of daily prayer; c. A curriculum. 

Curt (k&t), a. 1630. [ad. L. curt us. ] z. 
Short; shortened 1665. a. Of words, style, etc.: 
Concise; terse to a fault; rudely brief 1630. 

a. The dry and c. language of a petition in parlia- 
ment Rockrs. He might have been a little less defiant 
and c. Gxo. Eliot. Hence Cu*rt«ly adv., -ness. 
fCurt, v. 1568. [f. L. curtare % f. curtus.] 

trans. To shorten -16 10. Hence tCu'rted ppl. a . 

Curt., cur 1 . An abbrev. of Current a., q.v. 

Curtail (kwt/H), v. 1553. [Orig. curtal{l, 
f. Curtal a., but later assoc, with tail, and 
perh. with F. tailler to cut. ] +1. To make a' 

curtal of; to dock -16x1. 9. To shorten in 

length, duration, extent, or amount; to abbre- 
viate, abridge, or reduce 15 53. 

a. I, that am curtail'd of due faire Proportion 
Rich. Ill, 1. i. 18. To c. salaries 1781, slumbers Mss. j 
Carlyi x, jurisdiction Froudr. Hence Curtai’ler. 
Curtai’Lment, the action of curtailing t abridgement* 

Curtail, obs. f. Curtal sb. and a. 

Cu-rtai 1 -step. Also curtal-. 1736. [?] The 
lowest step (or steps) of a stair, having the outer 
end carried round in the form of a scroll. 

Curtain (k£jt6n, -t’n), sb. [ME. cortine. 
curtine , a. OF. : — L. cortina , in Vulgate (Exod. 
xxvi. 1, etc.) a curtain. Of unkn. etym. ] 1. 

A hanging screen of cloth, etc., admitting of I 
being withdrawn sideways, and serving for pur- ] 
poses of use or ornament; e.g. to enclose a bed 
(the earliest English use), to divide a room, to 
prevent draughts, etc. Also transf. a. In a 
theatre, etc. : The screen separating the stage 
from the auditorium, which is drawn up at the 
beginning and dropped at the end of an acL 
Also Jig. 1599. 3. transf. and Jig. Anything 

that covers or hides ME. 4. Fortsf. The part 
of the wall which connects two bastions, towers, 
gates, etc. 1^69; Archil . a plain enclosing wall 
not supporting a roof 1633. Also attrtb , 

1. The Veile or Courtaine of the Temple did rend a 
sunder Golding. Phr. To draw the c. ; (a) to draw 
it back, so as to disclose an object t (fi) to draw it for- 
ward, so as to cover an object. C. oj mail : cs Ca- 
mail 1. a. Phr. To drop or raise thee., to end or begin 
an action. Behind the c. : away from the public 
view. 

Couth. : (in sense a) as c.-call, fall, dune \ C. -angle, 
the angle formed at a bastion, etc., where the c. begins ; 
•lecture, ‘a reproof given by a wife to her husband 
in bed* CJ -> i so t-*erraon ; -raiser (Fr. lever de 
rideam], a short piece played before the principal play. 

CuTtain, v. ME. [f.prec.] To furnish, 
surround, adorn, with a curtain or curtains; 
transf. and Jig. to cover, conceal, protect, shut 
off, \ as with a curtain. 

Jig. Wicked Dreames abuse The Curtaiu’d sleepe 
A fact. rt. L 51. 

Curtal (kfl'Jtfil). Now Hist. 1509. [:— OF. 
cor t a Id , curtald ; a deriv. of Romanic cor to.} 

A. sb. x. A horse with its tail docked 1530. 

9. transf. and fig. Anything cut short 1607. 8. 

cant. A rogue who wears a short cloak 1561. 
4. A kind of cannon with a short barrel, formerly 
used 1509. 5. A kind of bassoon; also, an 

organ-stop of similar tone 1 582. 

B. adj. x. Having the tail docked 1576. 9. 

Shortened 1590; abridged; scant, curt 1579. 3. 

C. friar : app. a friar with a short frock; cf. A. 3. 
x6xa Hence fCuTtalixe v. * CURTAIL. 

Cuftal-az, -axe. Now Hist, or arch. 1579. 
[Perverted f. Cutlass.] A Cutlass; any 
heavy slashing sword. 

IlCurtana (k»jtl*nk, Also curtaiL 

ME. [A deriv. of L. curtus: In AF. curtein . ] , 
The pointless sword borne before the kings of 
England at their coronation ; emblematically I 


considered the sword oi mercy; also called tha 
sword of King Edward the Confessor 
Curtate (kDUt/t), a. 1676. [ad. L. curtatus; 
see Curt v.l Geom. , etc. : Shortened, reduced : 
applied to a line projected orthographically upon 
a plane. 

C. distance t the distance of a planet or comet fium 
the sun or earth, projected upon the plane of the 
ecliptic. C. cycloid : see Cycloid, 

Curta-tion. 1584. [f. L. curt are !\ -jT. 

Alchem. The shorter process for transmuting 
metals into gold -1699. 9. Astron. The differ- 

ence between the true and the curtate distance 
of a planet from the sun 1706. 

Curtays(e, -els^e, obs. ff. Courteous. 
Curtein, -teyn ; « Curtana, q.v. 
j-Curtelace, obs. f. Cutlass. 

Curteous, etc. ; see Courteous, etc. 
Curt-hose (kfl'it^^z). ME [OF. curie- 
hose short boot; see Hose.] Short-boot; a 
surname of Robert, eldest son of William the 
Conqueror; * med.L. Curta ocrea. 

Curtilage (kfl jtiled3). ME. [a. AF., OF. 
eortillag* , f. cortil little court or garth, med.L 
cortile, f. cortis COURT.] A small court, yard, 
or piece of ground attached to a dwelling-house, 
and forming one enclosure with it. 

Curtsy, curtsey (kB-itsi), sb. 1528. [var 
of Courtesy. ] 1. = Courtesy in various 

senses. 9. An obeisance; now, a feminine move- 
ment of respect, etc., made by bending the 
knees and lowering the body 1575. 

Curtsy, curtsey (knjtsi), v. 1553. [f.prec. 
sb. ] intr. To make a curtsy; now said only of 
Women. Also transf. and fig. 

Emma curtsied, the gentleman bowed Jane Austkxl 

nCurucui (kft»r«kfl-i). 1678. [Native name, 
echoic.] A bird ( Trogon curucui ) found in 
Brazil and elsewhere. 

Curule (kiu»*rii/l \a. 1600. [ad . L. curulis , 
currulis, referred to currus chariot.] x. Rom. 
Antiq. C. chair : a chair or seat inlaid with 
ivory and shaped like a camp-stool with curved 
legs, used by the highest magistrates of Rome 
1695. 9. Privileged to sit in a curule chair, as 

c. magistrate , etc. 1600. Also transf of any 
high civic dignity. 

CuTval, a . Her. — next 
Cu Tyrant, u. 1830. [ad. L. curvantem. j 
Her. Curving. 

Curvated (kB*iv/tftd),tf. rare. 1797. [ad. 
L. rurvatus.] Curved; of a curved form. 

Curvation (kfriv/i-Jan). 1656. [ad. L. cur- 
vationem.l Curving, bending. 

Curvatlve (k-DJvfttiv), a. rare . 1856. [f. 
L. curr-at - ppl. stem.] Bat. Of leaves: Having 
the margins slightly curved. 

Curvature (kDuv&tiui). 1603. [ad. L. cur- 
vatura, f. curvare, curvat -.] i. The action of 
curving or bending; the fact, or manner of 
being curved; curved form 1665. 9 . Geom. 

The amount or rate of deviation (of a curve) 
from a straight line, or (of a curved surface) 
from a plane 1710. 3. coner. A curved portion 

of anything; a curve 1603. 

x. A line, .of that peculiar c. Hogarth. C. of the 
spine (Path.): an abnormal curbing of the spinal 
column, of which there are two sorts, angular or 
Pott's c., and lateral c. a Circle of c. 1 the circle 
which osculates a cuive at any point, and serves to 
measure the c. of the curve at that point. Centre of 
c . , radius of e . : the centre and radius of the circle of 
c. Double c. t that of a curve which twists so as not 
to lie in one plane, e.g. the curve of a screw. 

Curve (kftiv). X571. [ad. L. curvus.] 

A. adj. Curved. Now rare. 

The teal is c. 1665. 

B. sb. (Short for c.-line, etc.), x. Geom* A 
curved line: a locus traced by a point, moving 
in a direction which continuously deviates from 
a straight line. (In Higher Geometry, extended 
to include the straight une.) 1606. a. A curved 
form, outline, etc. ; a curved thing or part 1798 

Curve (kdxv), v. 1594. [ad. L. curvare 
Cf. F. courber. j i. trams. To bend so as to 
form a curve; to cause to take a curved form; 
to inflect 1689. a. intr. To have or take a 
curved form. 

s. Curving a contumelious Up Tennyson, a The 
tentacles c. Inwards Darwin, Hence Curved jppL u. 
(pertly replacing Ctmvs «.), Cxrrvednese. 
Curvet (kflMv&t, kflivet), sb. 1575. [ad 
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ft. corvetta , dim. of corvo, now curve : — L. 
curvus.) In the manige : A leap of a horse in 
which the fore-legs are raised together and 
equally advanced, and the hind-legs raised with 
a spring before the. fore-legs reach the ground. 
(Also, any frisking motion; cf. Caracol.) 

Curvet (ksfave t, kfluvet), v. 159a. [ad. It. 
corvettare, f. corvetta; see prec.] 1. intr. To 
execute a curvet, leap in a curvet; trans. to 
cause to curvet a. transf. To leap about, frisk ; 
uXsoJig. 1600. 

a Cry holla to the tongue, I pretheei It curuettes 
vnseasonably A. Y. L. in. ii. 958. Hence Cu'rvet- 
ing, cur vesting vbl. sb. and \ppl. a. 

Curvi- (kd’jvi), comb, 1. L. curvus curved ; 
chiefly in adjs. used in Nat . Hist .. as s 
Curvicau’date [L. cauda). having a curved 
tail. Curvlco’state f L.. costa ], having bent ribs. 
Cnrvide’ntatelL. having curved teeth. 

Curvifo*llate fL. folium], having leaves bent 
back. Cu rviform, of a curved shape. Cor- 
vine *rvate, CurvineTved Bat., having veins 
diverging from the midrib and converging to- 
wards the margin; also called curve-veined . 
Curviro'stral [ L. rostrum], having a curved 
beak. Curvise’rial, forming a series disposed 
in a curve (of leaves on a stem). 

Curvili*nea<L 1896. [f. Curvi- + L. linea. ] 
An instrument for drawing curved lines. 
Curvillaeal (kpjvilrnfftl), a. 1656. -next. 
Curvilinear (k&ivili-nrfti), a . {sb.) 1710. 

[f. Curvi- + L. linea. J Consisting of, or con- 
tained by, a curved line or lines. (Opp. to 
rectilinear , and in Gothic Archit. to perpen- 
dicular.) Hence Curvllinea*rity. Curvili*- 
nearly adv. 

fCuTvity. 1547. [ad. L. curvi las, f. curvus. ] 
1. Curved or bent state; curvature; acurve-1831. 

а. /S g. Moral obliquity -1678 
Cu-rvograpli. 1817. [f. Curve + -graph.] 

An instrument for describing curves. 

+Cu-ry* ME. [a. OF. keuerie , f. (ult.) L. 
coquus cook.] Cookery; also, cooked food, a 
dish -1513. 

Cusco-bark. AUo Cuzco-. A kind of cin- 
chona bark, obtained from Cuzco in Lower 
Peru. Also called Cusco-china. 

JlCuscus 1 (kuskus). 16*5. [Same as Cous- 
cous. ] The grain of the African Millet, Hole us 
spicatus Linn. 

IlCuscuS 2 (kp-skps). 1810. [ad. Pers. khas 
khas. ] The aromatic root of an Indian grass, 
Andropogon muricatus , used for making fans, 
screens, etc. lienee c. -grass, c.-root. 
llCuscus * ^kp skps) 1 66a. [See Couscous 2 .] 
A genus of marsupi.u quadrupeds found in New 
Guinea. 

Cushat (kxrjat). Chiefly Sc. and n. died. 
[OE. cilscute, - scote , sc cote (wk. fern.). Not 
elsewhere in Teut. Etyra. unkn.] The wood- 
pigeon or ring-dove. So C.-dove. 
Cu’shew-blrcL Also cashew-bird. 1758. 

[ From the blue knot on its lorehead, which is 
like the oashew-nut. ] The Galeated Curassow 
{Faux is galeata). 

Cushion (ku'jnO, sb. [ME. cuisshin , a. OF. 
coisstn : — L. type coxinum, f. coxa hip, thigh ; 
also cusshyn, cushin , a. F. coussin , the surviving 
form, the history of which is obscure.] 1. A 
case of cloth, silk, etc. stuffed with some soft 
elastic material, used to sit, recline, or kneel 
upon. b. The seat of a judge or ruler. 1659. 
A1 so Jig. 9. Anything resembling or acting as 
a cushion 1813; fa swelling simulating preg- 
nancy -1694. 8. In various specitic and tech- 

nical applications : as, the elastic leathern pad 
on which goM-leaf is cut 1837; a pad worn by 
women under the hair 1774; the elastic rim of a 
billiard-tabie 1778; Mech. a body of steam left in 
the cylinder of a steam-engine to act as an elastic 
buffer to the piston 1848. 4. In a horse, p g, 

etc. : The fleshy part of the buttock 1710. 5. 

Rntam. A pul villus ,8a8; Bot. a pulvinus 1870. 

б . Archit . — Coussinet, q. v. 

1. They set them downa on cosshyns of sylke I.n. 
Bkbnrks. fig. Idlenesse . the Devils C., as the 
Fathers call it 165a. 

Attrib. and comb, : c. capital Archit ., a capital 
used in Romanesque architecture, resembling a c. 
pressed down by a weight 1 also, a cap consisting of a 
cube rounded off at its lower angles, used in the Nor- 
man period 1 fdotll, a c. case or covering ; -dance, 
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a round dance, formerly danced at weddings, in which 
the women and men alternately knelt on a c. to be 
kissed 1 -star, a fossil star-fish of the genus Goniaeter\ 
•stitch, a flat embroidery stitch used to fill in back* 
grounds in old needlework 1 etc. 

Cushion (ktrjan), v. 1735. [f. prec. sb.] 
z. Irons. To furnish with a cushion or cushions 
x8ao. Also fig , . a. To rest, seat, or set upon 
a cushion ; to prop up with cushions 1735. 8* 

Jig. To suppress (anything) quietly 1818. 4. 

Billiards. To leave a ball dose to, or touching, 
the cushion, b. intr. (in U.S.) To make the 
ball hit the cushion before cannoning or after 
contact with one of the balls. 5. To deaden 
the stroke of (the piston) by a cushion of $team ; 
to form into a cushion of steam 1850. 

a. Instead of inhabiting palaces, and being cushioned 
up in thrones Bolingbxoke. 3. The way in which 
complaints are cushioned in official quarters 1887. 

fCu-shlonet. 154a. [a. F. coussinet.] A 
little cushion ; a pin-cushion -1791. 

Cushiony (ku-feni), a. 1839. [f. Cushion 
sb. + -Y.] Resembling a cushion in shape, soft- 
ness, etc., as a soft c. feel. 

Cushy (kujl),fl. slang. 1915. [Anglo-Tnd.] 
Of a job, etc. s Easy. Of a wound 1 Not serious. 
Cusk (kpsk). 1624. A name for two fishes 
of the cod tribe: a. In Great Britain, theTorsk, 
Brosmius vulgaris, b. In U.S., the Burbot, 
Lota maculosa. 

Cusp (kz?sp). 1585. [ad. L. cuspis,cuspidem 
point.] 1. Astrol. The beginning or entrance 
of a * house 9. gen • A point, pointed end, 
peak 1647. 8. Astron. Each of the horns of the 

crescent moon (or of Mercury and Venus) 1676. 
4. Geom. A point at which two branches of a 
! curve meet, and stop, with a common tangent 
1758. 5- Archil. Each of the projecting points 

between the small arcs in Gothic tracery , arches, 
etc. 1813. 6. Anat. A projection or point, e.g. 

on the crown of a tooth 1849. 7* Bot A sharp 

rigid point, e.g. of a leaf 1870. lienee (erron.) 
Cu-spated a. Arch., furnished with a c. or 
cusps. Cuaped a. cuspated. Cu'sping sb. 
Arch., cus^-work. 

IlCuspa-na. 185a. [f. native name Cuspare.] 
Bot . Ageuusof trees, now usually called Galtpea, 
species of which yield A ngustura bark ; also 
— Cuaparin (Chem.), a crystalline substance 
obLaincd irom Angustura bark. 

Cuspid (ktrspid). 1743. [ad. L. cuspu/em.^ 
sb. ti. Geom. = Cusp 4. 9. A cuspidated tooth 

1878. ad/. — Cuspidate 1882. 

Cuspidal (kzrspidil), a. 1647. [f. L. cuspi- 
dem+- al. ] fx. Belonging to the apex. 9. 
Geom. Having, related to, or of ihe nature of, a 
Cusp (sense 4) 1674. 3. Of teeth, cuspidate 

1867. 

Cuspidate (ktrspidA), a. 1699. [ad. mod.L. 
cuspidatus, £. cuspidem.] Having a cusp or 
sharp point, spec. a. Of leaves: Ending in a 
rigid point, b. Applied to the canine teeth. So 
Cu-spidated a. Cuapida'tion, cusping. 

Cuspidine (karspidainL 1889. [f. L. cuspid 
««+-ink.] Min. A fluo-silicate of calcium 
from Vesuvius occurring in pale rosy spear- 
shaped crystals. 

Cu*spidor, -ore. US. 1779. [a. Pg., f. 
(ult.) I* conspuere. ] A spittoon. 

IlCuspis (kzrspis). PL cuspides (-id«). 
1646. [L.] — Cusp, q. v., in various senses. 

Cuss (kt»s), sb. U.S. collocf. 1848. [Orig. - 
curse; in sense a perh. short for customer.) 1. 
Anexecration. etc. 9. Applied contemptuously, 
or humorously to persons; also to animals X775. 
Comb. c.-word, an oath. So Cuss v. «*■ Curse. 
Ctrssed a. cursed. Cu*ssedneas» malignity, 
cantankerousness, contrariness. 

Cusser, var. Courser 2, a stallion. Scott. 

1 Cust. [Si me as OE. cyst choice, excellence, 
etc.^ i. Choice. (OE. only.) 9. — Cost sb. 1 

Custard (ko-st&id). 1450. [Perverted f. 
\crustade, a. Y . croustade.] tn. -HARIOLE. b. 
In modern use, a mixture of eggs beaten up and 
milk, sweetened, and baked ; also a similar mix- 
ture served up in a liquid form. 

, Comb. 1 c.*apple, the fruit of Anena reticulata j 
it has a dark brown rind, and a yellowish pulp ra* 
aenibling c. j also called bullock's heart * t*COffln. 
the coffin or crust of a c 
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Custode. ME. [Orig. a. OF. cust ode, ad. 
L. custodem . In mod. use, a. It. custode (k*s- 
trf dt). pL -odi.] One who has the custody of 
anything; a guardian, custodian. 

Custodial (kpsfchrdi&l). 1779. [f. L. custo- 

dia + -AL.] adj. Relating tocustody orguardian- 
ship. sb. A vessel for preserving sacred objects, 
as the host, relics, etc. i860. 

CustO'diam. x66a. [L. f from the wording 
of the grant. J Irish Law . A grant by the 
Exchequer (for three years) of lands, etc., in 
possession of the Crown. 

Custodian (kost^di&n). 1781. [f. as prec. 
-I- -AN.] One who has custody; a guardian, 
keeper. So Cuato'dier. (Now esp. Sc.) Custo •- 
dlanahlp. 

Custody (ktrstAli). 1491. [ad. L. custodia, 
f. cust os. ] 1. Safe keeping, protection; charge, 

care, guardianship. 9. The keeping of an 
officer of justice; confinement, imprisonment, 
dumnee 1611. +3. Guardianship -1613. 

1. Ships for the c. of the narrow seas Bacon (J*}- 
a. I ay lor, take him to thy custodie C*m. Err. i. i. 156. 

Custom (ku*stam), sb. ME. [a. OF. cus/ume , 
costume (now coutume) : — L. *costumen, substi- 
tuted for *cosiudt/€ : — L. consuctudincm . Cf. 
Costume.] i. A habitual or usual practice; 
common way of acting; usage, fashion, habit; 
the being or becoming accustomed 1526. 9. 

Law . A usage which by continuance has ac- 
quired the iorce of a law or right, esp. the 
special usage of a locality, trade, society, or the 
like ME. +3. Any customary service, rent, or 
due paid to a lord or ruler -1730. 4. Duty 

levied by the lord or local authority upon com- 
modities on their way to market; esp that levied 
in the name of the king upon exports or im- 
ports ME. 5. The practice of habitually re- 
sorting to a particular shop, hotel, etc. to make 
purchases or give oiders 1596. 

S. A Customs More honour'd in ihe breach, then the 
oboeruance Hnmt. I. iv. 15. C. n akesall things easy 
1867. fC. of women \ menstruation. 4. The Customs: 
the duties levied upon imports as a branch of the 
public revenue ; the department of the Civil Service 
that levies these duties. (Now rarely in sing., and 
never with a.) Not to pay c. Swift. 5. A tailor, 
whom 1 have presented my c. Pkpys. 

Comb. 1 c.-mill, («•) a mill belonging to a feudal 
proprietor at a hah his tenants Are obliged to grind 
their com, paying c. for so doing; (b) a mill that 
grinds for customers; -office ~ Custom-housk. 

Hence tClTStomed ppt. a. arch., accustomed ; 
charged with duty ; patronized. 

fCustom (ktf'stam), v. ME. [a. OF. costumer, 
f. costume Custom.! i. trans. — Accustom i. 
-i6a6. 9. To Accustom, habituate (oneself or 

another) (arch. ) 1510; pass, to be used (to do 
something) -1674. 8- trans . To pay duty or 

toll on -1720. 4. To bestow one's custom on ; 

to frequent as a customer -1681. 
a. Yf he be custommed to doo euylle Caxton. 

Customable (krst Dm ft b'l), a. ME. [a. OF. 
custumablc ; see Custom sb. and v. and -able.] 
ti. Customary, usual -1663. +9. Of persons: 

Accustomed (to), wont (to do); habitual -1570. 
3. Dutiable (rare) 1529. 

a. C Swearers Covkkdalk. Hence fCirstom* 
ableness. tCtrstomably adv. 
tCu*staxnance, cu*stumance. ME. [a. 
OF. cost-, coustumance.) Custom, habit -1528. 

Customary (kr-stpm&ri), a. 1593. fad. 
med.L. custumarius , repr. L. con suet udinarius; 
see Custom.] i. According to custom; com- 
monly used or practised; usual, habitual 1607. 
9. Established by or depending on custom 1660. 
3. Law.Subject to customs or dues, as c. tenants , 
tenure, lands, etc. But now taken as: Holding 
or held by custom (e.g. of the manor) 1593. 

s. HU c. fcelf-poaseskion LviTON. a. The family was 
a religious and c. institution JowitiT. 3. C. mill » 
Custom mill ; see Custom. C. court : formerly a court 
whti h exercised jurisdiction over copyholders, and 
administered the custom of tbe manor C. holder, a 
c. tenant. H* nee Cn'stomari-ly adt/^ *ness. 

Customary (ktrstam&ri), customary 
(kfstitfmftri), sb. 1604. | ad. mecLL. custu- 

marius, -um, repr. L. consuet udinarius , - um , 
subst. uses of the adj.] 1. Law. A collection 
o( customs (see Custom sb. a) ; esp. one re- 
duced to writing. 9. Reel. - Consuetudinary 
sb. x88a. 

x. The earliest written c. In France is that of Bearn 
Hallam. 
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Customer (Iwitamw), sb. ME. [a. late 
AF. customer ; also in part f. Custom. j fi. 
A customary tenant 1440. fa* One who collect* 
customs; a custom-house officer -1748. 3. One 
who customarily purchases anywhere; a buyer, 
purchaser. (The chief current sense.) 1480. 
+4. A person with whom one has dealings 
-1 6a 1 ; a prostitute (Shaks. ) . 5. colloq. A per- 
son to have to do with; chap, fellow 1589. 

3- No Milliner can so fit his customers with Gloues 
Wint, T. iv. iv. iga. 5. Queer customers those monks 
DiocsNa Hence tCu'stomershlp, the office of a 
collector of customs. 

Custom-house (kp-stamhaus). 1490. [Cus- 
tom 4. ] A house or office at which custom is 
collected; esf. a government office, at which 
customs are levied on imports or exports. Also, 
the office of the department which manages the 
customs. Also attrib . 

U Custos (kzrstps). 1465. [L. Formerly treated 
as Eng. : now Latin, with pL custodes .] A 
keeper, guardian, custodian 

C. rotulorumx the principal Justice of the peace in 
a county, who has custody of the rolls and records of 
the sessions of the peace. 

Custrel (kirstiel). Now Hist. 149a. [Cf. 
OF. coustillier lit. a soldier armed with a cous- 
tille or two-edged dagger. ] 1 . An attendant 

on a knight. a. A term of reproach: Knave. 
See Coistrkl. 1581. 

fCu-8tron. ME. [a. OF. coistron late L. 
cocist ran cm, nom. cocist ro * tabcmarius * (Pa- 

J >ias). j z. A kitchen-knave; hence a base-born 
ellow, cad, vagabond -1605. 9. =~Custkkl 1. 
Custumal (kp-suwm&l), customal (kxrsta- 
mftl), sb 1570. [f. med. L. liber custumalis ; 

see next.] Law. =■ Customary sb . 

Cu-stumal, a. 1889. [ad. med.L. eos y cus- 
tumalis, corresp. to OF. costumcl, f. costume 
Custom. ) Having to do with the customs of 
a city, etc. 

Cut (km), sb. ] Also Cutt, -e. ME. [Taken 
usually as a special use of Cut sb* t but ?] 1. 

«* Lot : in the phr. draw cuts, orig. draw cut. 
(See N.E.D.). +9. (One's) lot; fate or fortune 

as a ruler of events -1635. 

Cut (km), ME. [Mostly f. Cut ».] 
I. 1. The act of cutting 1808; a stroke or blow 
with a sharp-edged instrument 1601 ; a sharp 
stroke with a whip, cane, etc 1735 re. fig. An 
act whereby the leelings are deeply wounded, 
as a sarcasm, etc. ; a sevete disaster; a shock 
1568. 3. An excision or omission of a part 

1604. 4. The act of cutting down rates, prices, 

salaries, etc. ; a reduction of this kind (orig. 
U.S.) 1881. g. Card-playing. The act of cutting 
a pack ; the card so obtained 1598. 0 . A step 

in dancing 1676. 7. A particular stroke in 

Cricket , Lawn Tennis, etc. 1855. 8. colloq. 

The act of cutting an acquaintance 1798. 

1. The speech is all whet and no c. Cobbktt. C.- 
and- thrust at if., adapted for both cutting and thrust- 
ing ; also fig. 4. A further c. of two cents 1881. 8. 

The c. direct Thackkxay. 

XL A way straight across. Also concr. and 
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Phr. Short c . : a crossing that shortens the distance 
(lit. and fig.). 

111 . The style in which a thing is cut ; fashion , 


shape 1579- Also fig. 

Altyre of the newe c. Lyly. Phr. The c. 0/ one's 
jib; one's general appearance (siting}. A c. above*. 
a degree or stage above (colloq.) 1816. 

IV. i. An opening made by a sharp-edged 

instrument, an incision; a wound made by cut- 
ting, a gab 1530. g. A slash in the edge of a 
garment 1563. 3. A passage or channel cut or 

dug out ; a cutting 1548; fa strait -1678. 4. 

An engraved block or plate; the impression from 
this; an engraving (see Woodcut) 1646. 

a Cloth a gold and cut, and lac'd with wiluer Much 
Ado in. iv. 19 3 Through these Fens run great 

Cuts or Dreyns 1696. 4. Uiblee, with cuts and com* 

menta CkaMR. 

V. 1. A piece cut oflf, e.g. of meat, doth, 
yarn, etc. 1491. a. The quantity cut (esp. of 
timber). Chiefly U.S. 1805. 

VI. The pa. pple. used subst. tz. A cut-tail 
horse, or ? a gelding -161a. a. A term of abuse. 
(Perh. from prec. sense.) Ohs. or dial. 1490. 

a If thou hast her not l' the end, call me C Twel. 
N. il til. 90% Phr. fTo keep one's a, keep c. : f to 
keep one's distance, be reserved. 

Cut (knt), v . ME. [Prob. f. an OTeut. stem 


*£*/-, *kot- ; cf. Sw. dial. kkta. (hut A) to cut. 
Not from Welsh cwta * short ’J 

L i. To penetrate so as to sever the con- 
tinuity of with an edged instrument ; to make 
incision in ; to gash, slash. Said also of the 
instrument; also transf. a. absol. or intr. To 
make incision 1596. 3. To strike sharply as 

| with a whip, etc. Also said of the whip, etc. 

I Also absoL 1607. 4. fig. ( trans .) To wound 

1 deeply the feelings of 1583. 

s. Kyt It wyth a knyf Arnolds, a. C. close to the 
Stem Evelyn. fig. The tongue is not steel, yet it 
cuts G. Herbert. 3 Every word iu it will c. them 
to the heart Bevkridce. 

n. x. To divide into parts with a sharp-edged 
instrument; to sever ME. Also fig, a. spec. 
To carve; also absol. xoox. 3. To make a nar- 
row opening through, intersect 1590. 4. To 

break up the viscidity of 1578. 5. To sever for 

the purpose of taking the part detached ; to 
reap, mow, hew, etc. ME. 0. intr. (in pass. 
sense.) To suffer incision; to admit of being cut; 
to yield when cut 1560. 

1. To c. a thread Wyatt, asparagus Macaulay. 
fig* [Friendship! cutteth Griefes in Halfes Bacon. 
PTu. toe. to (or in) pieces*, (fig.) to rout with great 
daughter. 3 Toe. a Canal 1677, Kca-dykes Palmkr* 
ston, a vein of ore 1778. 3 Th;y servants can skill to 

c. timber in Lebanon a Chron. il S. 6, The trout., 
cut ted Msdwin. 

in. To separate or remove by cutting; to lop 
off. Also with away t off, out . ME. 

Plir. \To c. a pursex to steal it by cutting it from 
the girdle. 

IV. i. trans. To pass through as in cutting ; 
to intersect, to cross. Also intr. with through, 
etc. ME. 9. colloq. To run away ; to move 
sharply. Orig. with away, off. 1590. 

| The old part of the path which the line had cut 
across 1885. 

V. To reduce bv cutting ; to trim, shear ; to 
I prune. Also fig. ME. 

I For cutting my haire, 6 d. Wood, fig. To c. rates 

1888. 

VI. 1. To shape, fashion, form, or make by 

or as by cutting i£ix. 9. To hollow out. ex- 
cavate 1634. 3. To perform or execute, as in 

to c. a Caper, a Dash, a Figure, a Joke, etc. 
(sec these words) 1601. 

1. Why should a man.. Sit like his Grandsire, cut 
in Alablaster Merch. V. l L 84. He knows . . when 
a Coat is well cut Stsble. His features were finely 
cut S. C. Hall. a. We do not see how the canals are 
to be cut 1887. Phr. To c. one's way, etc. : to advance 
by cutting through obstructions. 

VIL Special senses. 1. Surg. a. To castrate 
1465. b. To make an incision in the bladder 
for extraction of stone ; also absol. 1566. 9. Of 

horses : intr. To bruise the inside of the fetlock 
with the opposite foot ; to interfere 1660. 3 

Maul. (absol.) To cut the cable 1707. 4. Card- 

playing. To divide (a pack of cards) T533, 5. 

Dancing, (intr.) To spring and twiddle the feet 
one in front of the other alternately 1603. 8. 

To execute a particular stroke in Cricket, Lawn 
Tennis, Croquet, etc. 1857. 7. colloq. (trans.) 

To break off acquaintance with, affect not to 
know (a person); to give up (a thing) 1634. 
Also t intr. 8. Irish Hist, (trans.) To levy (a 
tax, etc.). Also absol. [Cf, F. tailler. ] -i6ra. 

Phrases. To c. a tooth , one's teeth 1 to have them 
appear through the gumat also fig. to become know- 
ing ; so to c. one's eye-teeth. To c. and carve : see 
Carve v. To c. and mm (NauL) : to c. the cable and 
make sail without waiting to weigh anchors colloq. 
to hurry off. To c. short*, tfans. to curtail f to break 
off abruptly: to interrupt abruptly: intr to be brief. 
To c . one's stick (alang) : to be off. Also to c. one's 
lucky. To c. the coat according to the cloth*, to adapt 
oneself to circumstances, to keep within the limit of 
one's means. To c. to pieces : see II x (quota). To c. 
the grass under y or ground from under y a person's 
feet : see Grass, Ground. To c . the knoti see Knot. 

Comb, (with adverbs); C. down. ft. /new. To a 
and bring down or let fall. b. To lay low with the 
sword. C. To take the lead of in a race, etc. d. To 
retrench, curtail. C. in. ft. To carve or engrave in 
intaglio b. To penetrate sharply or abruptly, e. 
To strike in. d. Cardplaying, To join to a game 
by taking the place of a player cutting out , q. v. C. 
ofL ft. irons. To c. so as to take off, to sever, b. To 
put a stop to ) to break off. c. To bring to an un- 
timely end. d. To intercept e. To interrupt, stop 
(communication, passage, eta) 1599 C. To shut out ; 
to debar, g. To disinherit C. out. ft. irons. To 
c. so as to take out b. To excisaomit. C. To carry 
off (a ship) from a harbour, eta, by getting between 
her and the shorn d. U.S,, eta To detach (an 
animal) from the herd. •• To get in front or a rival 


so as to take the first place from him. f. To excavate, 
carve out. g. To shape by cutting (out of a piece) 1 
aSuofig Kl l o plan 1 to prepare (work to be done). 
See also W ork sb Phi ases. 1. To form by nature (for 
a purpose). _ j. intr. To admit of being cut into shape, 
k. intr. (orig. pass.) Cardplaying. To be excluded 
from a game by cutting an unfavourable card: cf. 
c. in. C. under. To a out by underselling (colloq.). 
C. up. ft* trans. To root up by cutting} also fig. 
b. To c. In pieces 1 also fig. c. To a to pieces : 
see 11 . f (quote.). d* To damage by or as hy cut- 
ting ; also fig. o. To wound deeply the feelings of. 
(Usu. in pass.) f. intr. To admit of being cut up, to 
turn out as to amount of fortune (siaug). g. To c. 
& rough, etc. : (intr.) to become quarrelsome (colloq J 
h. To behave (badly, etc.) in a race (slang). 

Phraseological combs. C.-and-come-ftg&ln. The 
act or faculty of helping oneself as often as one likes 1 
hence, abundance 1 also fig. Also attrib. C.*and* 
cover. Engineering. A method of constructing a 
tunnel by making a cutting in which the brickwork 
lining is built and then covered in. 

Cut (km), ppl. a. ME. [f. Cut v .] 1. 

Gashed or wounded with an edged instrument 
1665; slashed, as clothes, etc. 1480. 9. Affected 
by cutting 1 588. 3. Shaped or fashioned by 

cutting; having the surface shaped by grinding 
and polishing, as c. glass 16 77. 4. Divided 

into pieces by cutting ME. 5. Detached by 
cutting, as c. flowers 1646. 0 * Reduced by, or 

as by cutting; cut down 1646. 7. Castrated 

1624. 8. slang . Drunk 1673. 

Phr. C. and d> ied (also C. and dry ) : 01 ig. of herbs 
in the herbalists' shops; heme fig. ready-made; also, 
ready shaped on a priori notions. 

Cutaneous (kif/tei-nxV), a. 1578. [f. mod. 
L. evtaneus (f. L. cutis skin) + -OLS.] Of, per- 
taining to, or affecting the skin, as c. diseases , 
eruptions, etc. Also fig. var. tCuta'nean. 

Cu*t-away f a. {sb.) 1841. [1. Cvt pa. pple.] 
Of a coat : Having the skirt cut back from the 
waist in a slope or curve. As sb. ( ellipt ) A cut- 
away coat 

Cutch 1 (kmj). 1759. [ad. Malay kachu.] 
** Catkc HU. 

Cutch 2 (kmj). 1879. [®d* F* caucher 

: — (ult.) L. calcarc .] A pile of vellum leaves, 
between which laminae of gold-leaf are placed 
to be beaten. 

Cutch, var. of Couch sb.* ( Triticum repens). 
|| Cutcha ( kmijfc) ,a . Attglo-Ind. Alsokutcha. 
1834. I a - Hindi kachchd raw, crude, uncooked. | 
Slight, makeshift (opp. to pucka solid). As sb, 
** Sun-dried brick. 

Cutcher (in Paper-making ) - Coucher*. 
IlCutcherry (k£tfe*ri), cutchery (kirtferi). 
Anglo-Ind. 1610. (a. Hindi kachahn , kachlt i , 
haliof audience, etc. 1 1. A court-house. Also, 

a business office. +9. A brigade of infantry 1799. 

Cute (ki/ 7 t), a. colloq. Also 'cute. 1731. 

[ Aphet. f. Acute a.] 1. Acute, clever, sharp, 

shrewd. 9 . (U.S. colloq. , etc.) « CUNNING a. 6. 
1868. Hence CtrteneM. 

Cut-grass. 1840. (f. Cut v. : lit. ‘grass 
that cuts’.j A genus of grasses, I^eersia, esp. 
L. orytoidcs. 

Cuticle (kid lik’l). 1615 [ad. L. ctiticula y 
dim. of cutis.'] 1. The Epidermis or scarf- 
skin of the body ; also transf ot other super- 
ficial integuments. 9. Bot. Formerly, the pri- 
mary integumentary tissue; now, a superficial 
film formed of the outer layers of the epidermal 
cells 1671. +3. A film or thin coating -1704. 

var. ||Cutl*cnlft ( L. ]. Hence CutPcular a. of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a c. Cuti culaH* 
zft’tion, the action or process of forming into c. 
Cuti-cularixe v. trans., to lorm into c. 

Cutify (kid’tifai), v . 1890. [f. L. cutis skin ; 
see -FY.j intr. To form skin. Henoe Cutifl- 
ca*tion, formation of cutis. 

Cutlkili (kuTikin). Sc. t8x6. [f. cuit y cute 
ankle. ] A gaiter, a spatterdash. 

Cutln (kijJ*tin\ 1863. [f. Cutis + -in.] 
Bot. T he cellulose body forming the cuticle of 
plants, Cutosk. Hence CirtiulM v. ■= cutl- 
et/ la rize. C u tints i *tlon. 

K Cutis (kid its). 1603. [L.] X. Anal. The 
true skin or derma of the body. ft. Bot. The 
peridium of certain fungi. Hence CutPtfte 
Path., inflammation of the skin. 

Cutlass (ks'tlfts). 1594. [a. F. coutelas y 
Rugra. of couteau (coutel) knife. See also Cur- 
TELACB, CuRTAL-AX.] A short sword with s 
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CUTLER 

flat wide slightly curved blade ; now es f. that 
with which sailors are armed. 

Comb. : elfish, a species of fish, the Silvery hair- 
tail, so named from its shape. 

Cutler (ktrtUi). ME. [a. F. coutelier t— L. 
type cultellarius, iAultellus, OF, couUl knife.] 
One who makes, deals in, or repairs knives, etc 
Cutlery (kollari). 1449 [a. OF. couteUrie, 
t coutelier; see prec.] a. The art or trade of 
the cutler, b. collect. Articles made or sold by 
cutlers, as knives, scissors, etc. 

Cutlet (kotlet). 1706. [a. F. cdteleite (for- 
merly costelette ) double dim. of coste, cSte rib. 
In Eng., perh. assoc, w. cut A A small piece of 
meat, usually mutton cut oft the ribs, or veal, 
used for broiling, frying, etc. 

Cutllng (kirtlii)), vbl. sb. dial, 1645. [f. as 
If from a verb to cut le.] The making of cutlery. 
Also attrib. 

That the men of Toledo . were excellent at c. Milt. 
Cut-off (kzrt^vf, attrib, ktrtpf), sb, 1741. 
[Cut v.] 1. An act of cutting off or portion 

cut off. a. A new and shorter passage cut by a 
river through a bend. Western U.S . 1830. 3. 

A stopping of a continuance or flow i8rfi. b. 
sbcc. {Steam-engine .) An arrangement by which 
the admission of steam to the cylinder is cut off 
when the piston has travelled part of the stroke, 
so that the steam during the remainder of the 
stroke works expansively; a contrivance for 
effecting this. Also attrib, 1849. c. Any con- 
trivance for stopping the flow of a liquid, cutting 
off a connexion, and the like 1874. 
Cutose(ki«?tdta*8). 1881. [f. Cutis + -os* J 
Chem, One of the cellulose bodies ; the hyaline 
substance which forms the cuticle of plants. Also 
called cutin. 

Cut-out (lurt,au% kp*t,aut),jA 1874. [Cut 
v.) Electr, Engin A device for automatically 
cutting lamps, motors, etc. out of circuit when 
the current attains a point at which it is un- 
desirable to work. b. In motor-vehicles, an 
appliance that gives a free opening to the ex- 
haust gases 1905. 

Cutpurse, cut-purse (kzrtpius). ME. (Cut 
v. Ill,] One who steals a purse by cutting it 
from the girdle, from which formerly it was sus- 
pended; hence, a pickpocket, thief; also Jig. 

How often hast thou seene the C. hanged with the 
puree about hie necke Golding. 

Cu-ttanee. 16 aa. [Urdu kattdni , f. Arab. 
hattdn flax.] Fine linen from the East Indies. 
Cutter (ketai), sbA ME. [CCuto. + -er 1 .) 
i. One who cuts; one who shapes things by cut- 
ting; as fustian-, stone-, wood-c. 1483. a. spec. 
+A hair-cutter -1634; a carver, sculptor, en- 
graver 157a; fa tailor; the person in a tailoring 
establishment who takes the measures and cuts 
out the cloth 1599 ; one who castrates animals 
156a. f&. One over-ready to resort to weapons ; 
a bully ; also, a cutthroat - 1826. 4. That which 

cuts; an implement or tool for cutting; the cut- 
ting part of a machine, etc. 1631 ; tan incisor 
tooth -1691. 5. Mining . A crack intersecting 

the lines of stratification ; the cleavage of slate 
(usu. in pi.) ; a crack in a crystal (dial.) 1756. 
6. A su[>erior quality of brick, which can be cut 
and rubbed 1842. 

Comb . ; c.-b&r, ( a ) a bar in whi> h cutting-tools are 
so fastened sis to serve for circular cutting 1 (b) tbe 
bar in a mowing or reaping machine that bears the 
knives; -grinder, an instrument for sharpening 
the cutters of reaping machines, etc. ; -head, the re- 
volving head of a tool with cutters 1 -wheel, one 
serving for cutting. 

Cutter (lurtaj), 1745. [app. a *pec. 
use of prec.J Naut. 1. A boat, belonging to a 
ship of war, shorter and in proportion broader 
than the barge or pinnace, fitted for rowing or 
sailing, and used for carrying light stores, pas- 
sengers, etc. a. A small, single-masted vessel, 
clinker- or carvel-built, furnished with a straight 
running bowsprit , and rigged much like a sloop, 
as a revenue c . 176a. 3. transf. A small sleigh 

or sledge for one o t two persons. Canada and 
U.S. 1836. 

Comb. C^brig, * a vessel with square sails, a fore- 
and-aft main-sail, and a jigger-mast with a smaller 
one 1 (Smyth). 

Cutthroat, cut-throat (k» t,j»ra»t). 1535. 
[See Cut v.] i. One who cuts throats; a 
ruffian who murders or does deeds of violence. 


Also transf, undfig. fa. A dark lantern -1895. 
3. The Mustang grape of Texas, having an 
acrid taste. 4. A West African bird, Amadtna 
fasciata, the male of which has a red mark round 
the throat 1873. 5. attrib . Murderous, ruffianly 
1567. b. Three-handed, as c. bridge, euchre. 
s. I am a soldier, sir, and not a cut-throat Froudb. 

Cutting (kvtig), vbl. sb. ME. [-inqI.J i. 
The action of Cut v „ in various senses. +9. 
An intersection ; also a section -1736. 8* 

concr. A piece cut ofF ; esp, a shred made in 
trimming an object for use ME. 4. spec. A 
small shoot bearing leaf-buds cut off a plant, 
and used for propagation 1664 ; a piece cut out 
of a newspaper, etc. 1856. 5. Irish Hist. Tail- 
age 1596. 0. A carving, etc. 178 7. 7. Mining. 

' A poor quality of ore mixed with that which 
is better ' (Knight) 1874. 8. An excavation 

through ground that rises above the level of a 
canal, railway, or road which has to cross it 1836. 

Comb . : c.*box, t(<a) ?a chaff- or straw cutter; (£) a 
receptacle for the diamond dust in diamond-cutting; 
•shoe, a special .shoe for horses which cut or inter- 
fere (see Cut v. Vll. a). 

Cu-tting, ffl. a. ME. [-ing 2.] 1. That 
cuts, in various senses, as a c. blade, wind , 
employer , etc. a. That acutely wounds the feel- 
ings 1583. +3. l*hat is a 4 cutter * or swagger- 

ing blade -1592. 

a. He can say the . . most c things in the quietest of 
tones C. BrontIL Hence Cu*ttingly adv. 

Cuttle ( kv t’l), sbA [OK. evade ; of unkn 
deriv.J A cephalopod of the genus Sepia or 
family Sepiidee, esp. the common cuttlefish, 
Septa officinalis, also called ink-fish from its 
power of ejecting a black fluid from a bog or 
sac, so as to darken the wat_r and conceal it- 
self. Thence extended to other decapod, and 
occas. to octopod, cephalopods. Now usually 
called Cuttle-fish. Also attrib. 
fCuttle, sb* 1546. [app. a. OF. coutel (mod. 
couteau).) A knife. Also fig. -1661. b. transf 
a Hen. 1 r, II. iv. 139. 

+Cu*ttle, v. rare. [? Echoic.] To whisper; to 
talk privately and confidentially. H. WALPOLE. 

Cu-ttle-bone. 1547. The internal calca- 
reous shell of the cuttle-fish ; used for pounce, 
as a polishing material, etc. 

Cuttle-fish ; see Cuttlf sbA 
Cuttoe (lev tv). Ohs. exc. U.S. 1678. [ad. 
F. couteau A\ «= Couteau. 

Cuttoo. 1794. Carriage-building. One of 
the projections covering the top of the wheels 
which shelter the axle-tree arras from the dirt. 

Cutty (kr-ti). Sc. and n. dial. 17. .. [f. 
Cut vA 

A. adj. Cut short, curtailed, as c. knife, pipe, 
sark, etc. 

B. sb. 1. Short for c. spoon {Sc.) 17.. 2. 

Short for c. pipe 1776. 3. A teira for a testy or 

naughty girl or woman; often playful 1816. 4. 
A local name for : a. The wren. b. The Black 
Guillemot, c. The hare. 1776. 

Cutty-stool. .SV. 1774. [Cutty aJ] x. A 
low stool 1820. 9. Formerly, in Scotland, a 

seatin a church, where offenders against chastity 
had to sit, and receive a public rebuke from the 
minister. Also fig. 

Cutwal, -waul ; see Kotwal. 

Cutwater, cut-water (kr*t|W$ 1 91). 1644. 
i. The knee of the head of a ship, etc., which 
divides the water before it reaches the bow; 
also, the forward edge of the prow. a. The 
wedge-shaped end of the pier of a bridge, which 
serves to divide the current, break up ice, etc. 
1776. 8* An American sea-fowl, the Skimmer, 

Rhynchops nigra 173a. 

Cu-t-work, artwork. 1470. i*gen. Work 
produced by cutting or carving 166a. a. Em- 
broidery with cut-out edges, also a kind of 
openwork embroidery or lace, formerly worn 
b. Appliqu6 work. 1470. +8- Flower-beds cut 

into patterns -1727. 

Cut worm. 1808. A caterpillar which cuts 
off by the surface of the ground the young 
plants of cabbage, maize, melons, etc.; esp. in 
U.S. the larvae of species of Agrotis, a genus 
of motiis. 

t||Cuve. ME. [F. : — L. cupaS\ A cask, vat 
-1673. 

|| Cuvette (k//ve*t). 1678. [F., dim. of neve 


CY AROSE 

(see prec.). ] 1. Fortif. * Cunette. s. An 

ornamental shallow dish for holding water, etc. 
1706. 3. Glass-making. A large day basin or 

crudble used in making plate-glass 1 832. 
Cwt., abbrev. of Hundredweight, [f. c 
™ L. centum wt. — weight, j 
-cy t suffix of sbs., originating in L. -da, - tia , 
Gr. -uia, -Ktia, -ria, -rua. Occurring chiefly 
in the combined forms -ACY, -ancy, -ency, 
-CRACY, -M ANCY, q. V. 

Cya^, shortened f. Cyano-, in names of 
chemical compounds, as Cya'mellde, a white 
crystalline substance polymeric with cyanic 
acid; etc. 

Cy*amid. Zool. A crustacean of the family 
Cyamidx; a whale-louse. 

Cyamoid (soi'itnoid), a. rare. 188a. [f. Gr. 
tfuapos.] Resembling a small bean 
Cyan-. L Comb. f. Gr. xuavor and nvbvtot 
* dark blue * bef. a vowel. 9 . Chem, = Cya NO- 
2, used as comb, f Cyanogen bef. a vowel, as 
in Cy ‘anamlde, the amide of cyanogen, CN a H a< 
a white crystalline body. Cy&nhy’drlc a. -= 
hydrocyanic. Cyamrrate, a salt of Cyanu*ric 
| Uric], or Cyanure*nlc acid, an acid polyme- 
ric witn cyanic acid, obtained by heating dry 
urea In a flask. 

Cyanate (saKntfft). 1845. [f. Cyan- a + 
-A'i e. j Chem. A salt of cyanic acid. 

Cyan-blue. 1879. ff.Gr. xuai'osorifiKWos.J 
A greenish-blue colour, lying between green and 
blue in the spectrum. 

|| Cyanea (sai/i n ih\ 1 883. [fern, of L. cyane- 
us, Gr Kvbvfo* dark blue. | A genus of jelly- 
fishes Hence Cya’neld, one of these. 

CyaneouS(soi^ nins), a. rare. 1688. [f. L. 
cyaneus (see prec.) + -ous.J Deep blue, azure, 
var. Cyamean {rare). 

Cyanhydric; see Cyan- a. 

Cyanic (s.wa;-mk), a. 1832. [f. Cyan- a-r 
-ic. j 1. Chem. Of or containing cyanogen. 9. 
Blue, azure ; spec . in Hot., one of the two series 
i nto which ( andolle divided the coloui sof flowers 
(the other being xanthic — yellow) 1849. 

x C. at id, a colourless, pungent, volatile, unstable 
liuuid (CN HO). 

Cyanide (sai finai d). i8a6. [f. Cyan- a + 
-IDE.] Chem. A simple compound of cyanogen 
with a metal or organic radical, as potassium c. 
(K Cy). 

Cyanin (sai‘finin\ 1863. [f. C yan- i + -in.) 
The blue colouring matter of some flowers, as 
the violet, etc. 

Cyanine (s;>r&ndin). 187a. [f. as prec. + 
-INK.] Chem. A blue dye-stuff prepared fiom 
chinoline with amyl iodide, used in calico- 
printing. 

Cyanite (s^i &noit). 1794. [f. «s prec. + 

-itl. 1 Min. 1. A native silicate of aluminium, 
usually blue. 9. A fire-prool pi iming for paint, 
etc. 1884. 

Cyano- (bef. a vowel or h usually cyan-), 
x. Used as comb. f. Gr. uvavot a dark- blue 
mineral, uvbpios adj. dark-blue, in scientific 
term';, as : 

Cyano'chroite Min. [Gr . xpoia], a blue hy- 
drous sulphate of copper and potassium. Cya- 
no pftUiy Faih. | Gr. -na$t ia, i. valor. J CYA- 

NOSIS. Cyano *trichite Min. [Gr. 6 pl£, r/a\-], 
abluefibrous sulphate of copper and aluminium 
9. Chem. Cyan- a) : Of or containing cya- 
nogen; in the names of cyanogen compounds. 
Cyanogen (saiie’nAlgen). 1896. [ad. F, 
cyanogine, f. Gr. vvavor a dark-blue mineral + 
-gen, named from its entering into the com- 
position of Prussian blue.] Chem. A compound 
radical consisting of one atom of nitrogen and 
one of carbon (symbol CN or Cy). In the form 
of di-cyanogen (CjNj), it is a colourless gas, 
highly poisonous, with an odour like that of 
prussic acid. It exists In many compounds, 
tlie cyanides, cyanates, cyanurets, etc. 
Cyanotneter (saifln^mAai). 1899. [f. Cya- 
no- v -i* -meter.} An instrument for measuring 
the intensity of the blue of the sky. Hence 
Cyanorae*txic a. Cyanometry. 

Cyanote (saiilriJRB). 1834. ( Cf. F. cyanose.) 
Path . « Cyanosis. Hence Cjraaoeed ppU a. 
afflicted with cyanosis. 
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CYANOSIS 

If Cyanosis 1834. fa. Or. nvhr- 

offtt dark-blue colour.] Path. Lividness of 
the skin owing to the circulation of imperfectly 
oxygenated blood ; blue jaundice. Hence Cya- 
no-tic a . pertaining to, or affected with, c 
Cyanotype (wlsnuftaip). ,84a. f£ Cyano- 
•b Type. J A photographic process In which 
paper sensitized by a cyanide Is employed; a 
print obtained by this process. Also attrib. 
Cyamrrate, -uric, etc.; see Cyan- a. 
Cyanuret (seise'nidret). 1837. F-uret.1 
Chem. — Cyanide. 

Cyanurin (saifiuiflaTin). 1845. [f. Cyan- i 
+ Urine.J Path. A blue deposit occas. found 
in urine. 

fCy-ath. 1544. [ad. L. cyathus .] * Cya- 

THUS I -1631. 

Cyathiform(s9i*£]>if/7ini) l a. 1776. [£ Cya- 
Thus + -(iIfokm.] Bot etc. Shaped like a cup 
a little widened at the top. 

Cyatholith (gaise-jiolij)). 1875. [f. Cyathijs 
+ -lit H. ] Biol. A kind ofcoccolith resembling 
two cups placed base to base. 

Cyathophylloid (sairilMrloid). 186a. [f. 

mod.L. Cyathophyllum (f. Gr. kvclOos + <pvk\or) 
+ -OID.] adj. Akin to the fossil cup-corals of 
the gf-nus Cyathophyllum sb. A coral of this 
family 1872. 

Cyatbozoold(spi,«]vzJn old). 1877. [f. Gr. 
*vaOos Cvathus + Zooid.] Zool. An abortive 
first stage of the embryo of certain compound 
ascidians, which becomes by gemmation the 
foundation of a colony. 

|| Cyathus (sarftjtfs). PI. cyathl (-)»i). ME. 
(a. L., a. Gr. nvaOos wine-cup, measure.] 1. 
Or. and Rom . Antiq. A cup or ladle used for 
drawing wine out of the Crater or mixing- 
bowl; also a measure « about 1 /„ of a pint. a. 
Bot . The cup-hke body which contains the re- 
productive bodies of Marchantia 1866. 

Cycad (sai-kid). 1845. [ad. mod.L. generic 
name Cycas, -adis, a. supposed Gr. kvkos, 
scribal error for «o«*av, acc. pi. of *oi'£ f the 
Egyptian doum-palm.J Bot. A plant of the 
genus Cycas which gives its name to the Cyca - 
daccm , a natural order of Gymnosperms, related 
to the Conifers. Hence Cycada-ceous a . of or 
belonging to the N.O. Cycadacex or Cycads ; 
var. Cyca dcous. Cyca diform a. resembling 
the cycads in form. Cycadite, a fossil c. 
Cyclamen (srklimen). 1550. [med. and 
mod.L , L. cyclamtnos or -on , Gr. KVKkbfiivos , 
?f. /ruxAos.] A genus of Primulacex, cultivated 
for their handsome early-blooming flowers; the 
fleshy root-stocks are sought after by swine, 
whence the name Sowbread. Also, a plant 
of this genus. 

Cydamin (aikUmin). 184a. [f. prec.] 

Chem. A poisonous principle extracted from 
the tube! s of Cyclamen; it is a non-azotized 
glu coside. 

| Cydarthrosia (sikBUJirtfu'sis). {mod.L., f. 

Gr. kvk\q% 4 dp$paxni- 1 Anal A circular or 
rotatory articulation, as that of the radius with 
the ulna. So Cy elart hro * dial a. of, or of the 
nature of, a c. 

[| Cydaa (siiclksV Hist. [L. t a. Gr. «n/*\£r.] 

A tightly-fitting tunic anciently worn by women, 
and occas. by men, esp the tunic or surcoat 
m.ide shorter in front than behind, worn by 
knights over their armour in the 14th century. 
Also confused with Ciclatoun, a. v. 

Cyde isai'kl), sb. ME. [a. F., or ad. L. 
cyclus , a. Gr. ] 1. Astron . A circle or 

orbit in the heavens 1631. a. A recurrent period 
of a definite number of years ME.; a period in 
which a certain round of events or phenomena 
Is completed, recurring in the same order in 
equal succeeding periods 1662; a long Indefinite 
period; an age 3. A recurrent round or 

course (of successive events, phenomena, etc.) 
1664. 4. gen. A round, course, or period 

through which anything runs to its completion 
i8at. 3. A complete set; a round 166a. 8, 

spec. A series of poems or prose romances col- 1 
lected round a central event or epoch of mythic 
history and forming a continuous narrative: as 
the Arthurian c. , ( Are j.) c. of songs 1835 7. Bot. 

A complete turn of tiie spire in leaf-arrangement 
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1857 6. Mid. A course of remedies, continued 

during a fixed series of days r88a 9 . Zool In 
corals, a set of septa of like age 1877. 10. Geom. 
A closed path in a cyclic region i88x b. Ther- 
modynamics. A series of operations at the end 
of which the working substance is brought back 
to its original state 1909. c. Electr. A full 
period of an alternating current. 1 1. Short for 
bicycle , tricycle, or the like 1881. Also attrib , , 
s. C. of Indiction : see Indictiom, Me tonic or 
lunar c. : * c. of 19 years, established by the Greek 
astronomer Meton, and used lor determining Easter. 
Solar c. : a period of 38 years, at the end of which the 
days of the week recur on the same days of the month. 
The c. within which dearths and plenties make their 
revolution Petty. A & of Cathay Tknmyson. 4. 
Doctrines which have run their c. 1869. Hence 
Cy'cled fpl a consisting of cycles, as cycled times. 

Cycle (sri’k'l), v. 1843. j f. prec. sb. Cf. Gr. 
tevKkur.'] i . inlr. To move in cycles ; to pass 
through cycles. 3. To ride a cycle, to travel 
by cycle 1883. Hence Cycler m Cyclist i. 
Cy cling vbl, sb. 

Cy-clian, a. rare. 1699. [1. Gr. /ruxAios 4 
an.] « Cyclic s, 3. 

Cyclic (si-klik), a. 1794. [ad. L. eye lieu s , 
a. Gr. k vk\ik6s, f. kvkKos Cycle,] i. Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a cycle ; moving 
in cydes. a. Of or belonging to a cycle of 
mythic and heroic story ; see Cycle sb. 6. 1823. 
Also transf. 3. Bot. Of a flower: Having its 
parts arranged in whorls 1875. 4 * Math . Of or 

pertaining to a circle or cycle 1852. 5. Gr. 

Prosody. Of a dactyl or anapaest: Occupying 
in scansion three instead of four times 1844. 

1. Twenty c. years, of ten months each Ahnolp. 
a. C. poet. : one of the writers of the Epic cycle. 3 
C, region (Math.): a region within which a closed 
line can be drawn in such a manner that it cannot 
shrink indefinitely without passing out of the region. 

Phr. C. chorus [Gr. kvkAwk gopor] in Gr Antsq.\ 
the dithyrambic chorus, which was danced in a ring 
round the altai of Dionysus. 

Cyclical (siklik&l), a. 1817. [ 1 . as prec. 

4 -al.] 1. Of a line: Returning into itself so 

as to form a closed curve (rare), a. • Cyclic 
i. a. 3 (also transf. in Zool.). 

Phr. C. number: a number in which the sum of the 
divisors equals the whole. 

Cydide (saiklid, si-klaid). 1874. [a. F. f f. 
Cycle.] Geom. ‘The envelope of a sphere whose 
outre moves on a fixed quadric, ana which cuts 
a fixed sphere orthogonally’ (Salmon), 

Cyclist (sai klisi). 188a. [f. Cycle sb. + 
-1ST.] 1. One who rides a cycle, a. One who 

reckons by a cycle or cycles ; one who recog- 
nizes cycles in the course of phenomena. 

II Cyclltis (siklai-tis). *861. [f. Gr. Kvitkos + 

-I ns.J Path. Inflammation of the ciliary body. 

Cyclo- (saikl*, siklfl), comb. f. Gr. uwckos 
circle (see Cycle), as in : 

Cydobra-nchlate a. [Gr BpAyyia gills], hav- 
ing gills circularly arranged ; applied to a sub- 
order of gastropodous molluscs (Cyclo branch i a , 
-branchiata) ; also said of the gills. Cycloce^ 
phaius | Gr nt<paK^] § a monster having two 
contiguous eyes, or a double eye in the median 
line. Cyclocli'nal a. Geol = Qitaquavessal 
C yclocarlic a [Gr xotAia], having the intestines 
coiled : said of birds. Cy-clogen j Gr -ycrrjj], 
Bot. — Exogen; so Cyelo-genous a. Cyclo- 
graph [Gr. -ypaepot], an instrument for tracing 
circular arcs. Cydo*grapher, a writer of a 
cycle (of legends, etc.). Cy*dolith [Gr. Atfof], 
a name for a prehistoric stone circle. Cyclo 
neirroua, -oee a. Zool., having the nervous axis 
circularly arranged, as in the Radio ta . Cyclo*- 
pteroua a. r Gr. wrtpbp], round- winged, round- 
finned. Cycloscope f Gr. -an<nrot\ (a) an ap- 

E us for measuring velocity of revolution ; 

1 instrument for setting out railway curves. 
)speTmoos a. [Gr. ovlppta} Bot., having 
the embryo coiled about the central albumen. 
Cyclo- at ornate, -eto'matous, •stomoua a. [Gr. 
esrbpa}, having a round sucking mouth, or a 
circular aperture of the shell; also belonging to 
a certain division of the Polysoa (Cyclostomata). 
Cycles toms a. * Cyclostvmous ; sb. a cycio- 
stomous fish, as the lamprey ; a cydostomous 
gastropod. Cydosy stem, the circular arrange- 
ment o' the pores in some HydrocoraUtna 
(Millepores, etc.). 
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Cydode (»9l-kWtad, sl lc-). [f. Gr. «< 5 «Wv 
d8ut.] Math . The Involute of any order to' 
a circle. Sylvester. 

Cycloid (sai'kloid, si*k-), sb. 1661. [See 
next.] x. Math. The curve traced in space by 
a point in the circumference (or on n radius! r>t 
a circle as the circle rolls along a straight line, 
a. Zool A cycloid fish ; see next 1847. 

1. The common c. is that traced by a point hi the 
circumference of the circle, and hat cusps where this 
point meets the straight line ; that traced by a point 
within the circle is a prelate c. (with inflexions) | bj 
a point without the circle a curtate c. (with loops). 

Cycloid, a. 1847. L & d* Gr. mAo»2h)i ; sec 
Cycle,] Zool. a. Said of the scales of certain 
fishes : Of a somewhat circular form, with con- 
centric strimions. b. Belonging to the Cycloidei , 
or order of fishes with cycloid scales. 

Cycloidal (ssikloi *dal, sik-), 1704. [f. 
as prec. j 1. Geom. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
form of a cycloid, a. Zool, * Cycloid a . a. 

Cycloi-dean Also -ian. 1837. j i. mod.L. 
cyclo ideas ; see Cycloid a. and -AN.) adj. Be- 
longing to the cycloid fishes, sb A cycloid fish. 

Cyclometer (saiklirmfUi). 1815. [f. Gr. 
KVKkos + fj.tr pov j i . An instrument for measur- 
ing circular arcs. a. An apparatus attached to 
a wheel, esp. of a cycle, for registering its re- 
volutions. So Cyclo -metry, measurement of 
circles. 

Cyclone (sarkbaii). 1848. [f. Gr. kvkXos or 
KVKkwr.] gen. A term for all atmospheric 
disturbances in which the wind has a circular 
or whirling course. b. spec. A hurricane of 
limited diameter and destructive violence 1856. 
c. Meteorol. A system of winds rotating around 
a centre of minimum barometric pressure, the 
centre and whole system having itself also a 
motion of translation, which is sometimes 
arrested, when the cyclone becomes for a time 
Stationary. (Cf. Anticyclone.) Also transf. 
Hence Cyclo nal a. of or pertaining to a c. So 
Cyclo'iiic, -al a. cyclonal ; of the nature of a c. 
Cyclo nically adv. 

Cyclop ; see Cyclops. 

Cyclopaedia, -pedia { saiklvprdii). 1636. 

[ Abbrev. of Encyclopedia, q.v.J +1. - En- 
cyclopedia 1 -1670. a. • Encyclopedia 
a, 3. 1728. Hence Cyclopaedic, -pedic a. per- 
taining to or of the nature of a c. Cyclopwdi- 
cally adv. in a cyclopaedic manner. 

Cyclopean, -ian v soikU?prdn, soikl^u-niin), 
1641. [f. L. Cyclopeus, f. (ult.) Gr. kvk kanp 
a Cyclops. | 1. Belonging to or resembling the 

Cyclopes; monstrous, huge; single, or large 
and round, like the one eye of a Cyclops. a. 
Applied to an ancient style of masonry in which 
the stones are immense and irregular in shape; 
fabled to be the work of a gigantic Thracian 
race called Cyclopes. Also transf. 183s. 
Cyclopia (saikldb pift i. 1839. [f.Gr ./evakenp; 
see below. 1 Zool, etc. The fusion of two eyes 
into one place in the middle of the forehead, as 
in a Cyclops. 

Cyclopic, +-al (saiklppik, - 11 ), a.i 1633. 
ad. Gr. xv«Awwi*&. | Belonging to or re- 
sembling a Cyclops; monstrous; Cyclopean. 

CydO’pic, a. 9 1879. ft botanical name 
Cyclopia .] Chem. In c. acid : an acid obtained 
from Cyclopia Vogelii , a plant used in Africa 
for the preparation of tea. 

Cyclopcdd (si-kbpoid, saK). 185a. ff. mod. 
L. Cyclops (in Zool.) + -OID.] adj. Belonging 
to, or resembling the family Cyclopid * of Cope- 
pods, of which the genus Cyclops is the type. 
sb. One of the Cycloptdu. 

II Cyclops (sorkbps). Also Cyclop. PI. 
Cyclope* ( saikfo* *pfe) ; also Cy dopa»Cy dopees. 
1513. [a. L. , a. Gr. Kvekm^ kt. * round-eyed', 

{. Kvnkos 4 4 np. In F. Cy elope, whence k.ng, 
Cyclop A i. Gr. MythoL One of a race of one 
eyed giants who forged thunderbolts for Zeus, 
a. Zool A genus of small fresh- water copepods, 
having an eye (really double) situated in the 
middle of the front of the head 1849. Also attrib. 

1. Such an obdurate CL to have hut one eye far thb 
text Milt. The Cyclop from hi* den replies Pom 
Cydomma (saiklorcrmfi). 184a [mod. £ 
Gr. xveAot 4 ftpofia.] A picture of a landscape, 
etc*, arranged on the Inside of a cylindrical 
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surface, the spectator standing in the middle. 
Hence Cydoramlc a . 

Cyclosk (saikl^»*sis). >835. [a. Gr. k 6 *\o>- 
& it. J i. Biol. A term for the circulation oflatex 
in the vessels of plants ; also for the circulation 
of protoplasm in certain cells. 9. Math . The 
occurrence of cycles (see Cycle 10) 1881. 

Cyclostylar (soiklestaH&j), a. 1850. [f. Gr. 
nvsckoi r arvKot +-AR. ] Archil, Relating to a 
structure composed of adrcular range of columns 
without a core. 

Cyclostyle (soi'kln^tail). 1883. [f.Gr. kvkKos 
+ Style, L. stilus.] An apparatus for printing 
copies of writing. It consists of a pen with a 
small toothed wheel at the point which cuts 
minute holes in specially prepared paper; this 
paper is then used as a stencil-plate from which 
copies are printed. 

CyclO'tomy. 1879. [f. Gr. kvkXos f -rofita.] 
1. Math . The problem of the division of the 
circle into a number of equal parts. 9. Surg. 
Division of the ciliary muscle 1889 
IlCyclus (si'kl&s, sai'kUb). 1810. [L.] = 

Cycle 6. 

Cyder, var. of Cider. 

IlC^dlppe (saidi'ps). 1835. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
K vSttrmj, one of the Nereids.] Zool. A typical 
genus of Ctenophora, including C, pilosa. 
Hence Cydi'pplan a Cydi*ppid,a ctenophoran 
of the family of C. 

fCydon. rare. 1643. [f. L. cydonia (sc. 

mala), f. Cydonia, K vbatvta a town of Crete.] 
Quince. Cydonln, mucilage of quince seeds. 

Cyesiology (soi.fsip-lod.^i). 1846. [£, Gr. 
«n?7<m pregnancy. ] That branch of physiology 
which treats of pregnancy. 

Cygneous (si a gni| as),«. 1880. [f. L. cygnus 
swan. ] Swan-like; in Bryology, curved like .1 
swan's neck. 

Cygnet (si *gnet). ME. [A dim. of F. cygnt 
or L. cygnus swan.] A young swan; Her . a 
swan borne in coat-armour. 

So doth the Swan her dowuie Signets sane Shake. 
Cylinder (si'linrlaj b 1570. [ad. L. cylindrus , 
a. Gr. KvXivhpot, d. riv. of nvXlvbfiy to roll. ] 
x. Geom. A solid figure of which the two ends 
are equal and parallel circles, and the inter- 
vening curved surface is such as would be 
traced by a line moving parallel to itself with 
its ends in the circumferences of these circles. 
9. Any body or object of cylindrical form 1641. 
3. Mechanics. Applied to many cylindrical parts 
of machines, etc. ; e.g. the bore of a gun barrel, 
the part Of a revolver which contains the 
chambers for the cartridges; the barrel of a 
pump, in which the piston works; the cylindrical 
chimber in which the steam acts upon the 
piston; in Printing, the roller used in letter- 
press printing for inking the type (now inking- 
roller), pressing the paper against the type, or 
carrying the type or printing surface; etc. 

Comb . : c.-axls - axis-cylinder (see Axis -b^re, 
(4) sb. a gun of which the bore is of uniform diameter; 
{b} vb. to make with a cylindrical bore; -cock* a cock 
at the end of the & in a steam-engine to allow water 
of condensation to escape; -cover, the steam-tight 
lid at the end of a steam-c. ; -escapement, a form 
of watch escapement (also called horinantal escape- 
meat)-, -press (U.S.), -printing-machine, a ma- 
chine m which a c. is used either for carrying the type 
or giving the impression; -watch, one with a c.- 
escapement. 

Cylindra-ceous, a. 1676, [Cf. F. cyltn- 
draci. ] Like a cylinder in shape, cylindrical. 
flCylindrmdiema (silindre’qkimA). 1835. 
[f. Gr. sedXivhpot + iyxvixa infusion.] Bot. 
Tissue consisting of cylindrical cells. 
Cyllndrlc (silrndrik), a. 1688. [ad. mod.L. 
cylindricut; see -ic.] Having the form of a 
cylinder, cylindrical. 

Cylindrical (silrndrikSl), a. 1646. [f. as 
prec.+-AL.] x. Of the form of a cylinder. 
9 . Of, pertaining, or relating to a cylinder 1656, 
i» C* lens : a lens of which one or both surfaces are 
portions of c. surfaces. C. vault : 1 one in the shape 
of the segment of a cylinder (Gwilt). a. C. projec- 
tion ; a form of projection in which part of a spherical 
surface is projected upon the surface of a cylinder, 
which is tnen unrolled into a plane. Hence Cy- 
limdrically adv. 

Cylindrifbrm (silindrif^jm), a. 1870. [f. 
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L. cylindrus + -FORM. ] Of the form of acylinder. 
Cylindro- (sili*ndro), comb. f. Gr. scvXivbpos 
Cylinder, as in Cylindrome'tric a., relating 
to the measurement of cylinders; etc. 

Cylindroid (silindroid, tr-). 1663. [f. as 
prec.; see -01 D.l adj. Resembling a cylinder; 
somewhat cylindrical in form 1839. sb. A figure 
resembling n cylinder; spec, an elliptic cylinder. 
So Cylindroi'dal a. 

flCyllx(si'ltks). 1850. [Gr. *uA«£.] Gr. Antiq. 
A shallow cup with a tall stem; a tassa. 
||Cyma(sarma). 1563. [mod.L., a. Gr. sevpn 
anything swollen, a wave, etc.] x. Archil. A 
moulding of a comice, the outline of which con- 
sists of a concave and a convex line ; an ogee, 
a. Bot. - Cyme i, a. 1706. 

1. C. recta', a moulding concave in its upper part, 
and convex below. C. reversa (rarely instersa): a 
moulding convex in its upper part, and concave below. 

Cymagraph (sermigran. 1837. [eiron. f. 
prec. t-Gr. -7 parpos.] An instrument for copy- 
ing mouldings. 

IlCymalse (sim^ z\ 1656. [F., ad. L. cyma- 
Hum . ' - Cyma, Cymatium 
Cymar (sima-j). Also tgimar, symar. 
1641. [ ad. F. simarrt ; see Chimer, Simar.J 
x. A loose light gaiment for women, esp. a 
chemise. 9. ~ Chimer 1673. 

1. Disrobed of all clothing saving a c of white silk 
Scott. 

Cymatium (simse-titfm, -/ip£m). 1563. 

[a. Gr. Kvp&nov, dim. of uvpa.\ Archil. *= 
Cyma. 

Cymbal (si -mbal). OE. [ad. L . cymba/um, 
a. Gr. nvpBaXov, deriv. of KvpBrj hollow of a 
vessel, cup.] x. One of a pair of concave plates 
of brass or bronze, which are struck together to 
produce a sharp ringing sound. Also transf. 
Also fig. (with ref. to 1 Cor xiii. 1). 9. A kind 

of stop on an organ 185a. 

1. In vain with cymbals' ring They call the grisly 
king Milt. Hence Cymbaled ppl. a., (<*) furnished 
with cymbals; ( b ) produced or accompanied by 
cymbals. Cymbalist, Cymballer, a player on 
the cymbals. 

|| Cymbalo (si *rab&lp). 1879. [ad. It. cembalo , 
cimbalo, repr. L. cymbalum, but applied to the 
dulcimer. | The Dulcimer, q. v. 

Cymbiform, a. 1836. [f. L. cymba ; see 
-form.] Bot., etc. Boat-shaped. 

Cyme (saim). Also » clme. 1795. [a. F. 
citne. cyme * top, summit ‘ pop.L. cima * L. 
cyma (see above).] tx. (cime.) A head (of un- 
expended leaves, etc ) (rare). 9. Bot. (cyme.) 
A centrifugal or definite inflorescence wherein 
the primary axis bears a single terminal flower 
which develops first : opp. to Raceme. Ap- 
plied esp. to inflorescences of this type forming 
a more or less flat head. 1794. 8- Archil 

Cyma 1877. Hence Cymule, a small c. 

Cyme ( Macb . v. iii. 55, 1st Fol.), ? erron. for 
cynne. Senna. 

Cymene (saimfnV 1863. [f. Gr. sevpuvov 
Cumin.] Chem. A hydrocarbon, C l0 H M , dis- 
covered in 1840 in oil of cumin, and in other 
plants. So Cymidine, a base, C^H^N Cy- 
mol — Cymene. 

Cymfing; see SimlIN, a kind of squash. 
Cy mobotryo*se, a. 188a. [f. L. cyma* 
BoTRYasE.] Used of cymes arranged in a 
racemose manner. 

Cymogene (sarm^fh). i88a. [f. cyme- 
denv. of Cymene + -gene.] A gaseous sub- 
stance, consisting chiefly of butane, given off 
during the distillation of crude paraffin, used 
condensed as a freezing-mixture. 

Cy*moid,<x. 1815. [f. Cyma + -oid.] Re- 
sembling a cyma. 

Cymophane (ssi’mifrn). 1804. [f.Gr. #rv- 
^10, comb. f. nvpa -f -tpayrjs.’] —CilRYSOBERYL. 
Hence Cymo'phanoua a. having a wavy, float- 
in g ligh t; chatoyant. 

Cymose (saim*» a s), a. 1807. [ad. L .cymo- 
sus, f. cyma; see -OSE. ] Bot. Bearing cymes; 
of the nature of a cyme; arranged in a cyme. 
(Of an inflorescence ^ centrifugal or definite ; 
opp. to racemose. ) H ence Cymo*aely adv . in a 
c. manner, var. Cymou* (Diets.). 

Cymric (kimrfk), a. 1839. [f. Welsh Cymru 
Wales, Cymry the Welsh, pi. of Cymro, prob. 
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repr. ancient Combrox compatriot (cf. Alla- 
brox).) Of or pertaining to the Welsh people 
or language. 

IlCynanche (sinerqW) 1708. TL , a. Gr. 
nwAyyrj. f. nvv- dog + &yx tlV to throttle; cf. 
Quinsy, j Path. A name lor diseases of the 
throat, marked by inflammation, swelling, and 
difficulty of breathing, etc.; esp. Quinsy. 

Cynanthropy (sinse*n)>r£pi). 1594. [mod. 
f. Gr. KvvdkOpatvQt lit. dog-man. ] A species of 
madness in which a man imagines himself to 
be a dog. 

Cyn&rctomachy (sinaxkt^-miki). [f. Gr. 

•cvv- dog + dpteros bear+-/ioxm fighting.] Bear- 
baiting. Butler Hud. 1. i. 759. 

Cynareous ^ine» a ixss), a. 1846. [f. mod. 
L. Cynarese, f. Cynara artichoke. J Bot. Be- 
longing to the order Cynaracese proposed by 
Lindley of Composite plants, including the 
thistles, artichoke, burdock, etc. SoCyn&roid 
a. allied to the artichoke. 

+Cyn^ (kuna-, kina-), in OE. «= royal ; oc- 
curring in many compounds, as cyxfc.b6t (see 
Boot xA 1 ), the king's boot, compensat on paid 
to the people for the murder of tne king; etc. 

Cynegetic (sinx'd^e'tik). rare. 1646. [ad. 
Gi. nvvrjyennbt, f. kvvtj yirijs, f. sew- dog 4 
i)yirrji leader.] ad;. Relating to the chase 1716. 
ib. pi. Cynegetics : the chose. 

Cynic (si-nik). 1547. [ad.L . cynicus, a.Gr., 
f. KVQ1V, kvv 6 f dog. I 

A. adj. x. Belonging to or characteristic of 

the sect of philosophers called Cynics ; see B. x 
1634. 9. Having the qualities of a cynic (see 

B. a); pertaining to a cynic; cynical 1507. 

a. The c. smile the signal of a contempt which be 
wac too haughty to express Dismaeli. 

Phr. C. year or period: the canicular cycle of the 
ancient Egyptians; see Canicular. C. spasm: a 
convulsive contraction of the facial muscles of one 
side, so that the teeth are shown in the manner of an 
angry dog ( Syd . Soc. Lex.). 

B. sb. 1. t>ne of a sect of philosophers in 

ancient Greece, founded by Antisthenes.a pupil 
of Socrates, who contemned ease, wealth, and 
the enjoyments of life. The most famous was 
Diogenes, who carried the principles of the sect 
to an extreme. 1547. 9. A person disposed to 

rail or find lault; now usually: One disposed 
10 deny and sneer at the sincerity or goodness 
of human motives and actions 1596. 

1. Like the Cynique shut up alwaye in a Tub 
Howell, a The c., who admires and enjoys no- 
thing, despise* and censures everything 1866. 

Hence Cynical a. resembling theC. philosophers 1 
surly, currish, misanthropic, captious ; now esp. dis 
posed to deny human sincerity and goodness; dug 
like. Cynically adv. 

Cynicism (si*nisiz’m). 167a. [f. Cynic 

+ -ISM.1 x. ( with capital C.) The philosophy 
of the Cynics; see Cynic B. i. 9. Cynical 
disposition, character, or quality 167a; an 
instance of cynicism 1891. 

a The c. of his measured vice Lytton. var 
Cyniam (rare). 

|| Cynips (srnips). 1777. [Foimrd by Linnaeus 
from Gr. kw- dog + 7 if a kind Of cynips (Dar- 
mesteter).] Entom. The typical genus of the 
gall-flies, nymenopterous insects which punc- 
ture plants in order to deposit their eggs, and 
thus produce galls or gall-nuts. Hence Cynl- 
pid, an insect of the Cynipidx % or family allied 
10 Cynips . Cyxiipl‘dean, -deoua, Cyni*pidoua 
adjs. of or pertaining to the Cynipidm. 

Cyno-, a. Gr. ssvvo - 9 comb. f. seuwv (sew-) 
dog; occurring in many compounds, technical 
terms, and nonce-words; as Cynodept [Gr 
xhtwrTft J, a dog-stealer; etc. 

R Cynocephalu* (sine-, sain*se a ftl£s). PI. -L 
M£. [L., a. Gr., f. stwo- dog* + unpaklf head. ] 
1. One of a fabled race of men with dogs' heads. 
9. The Dog-faced Baboon. In Z00L taken as 
the name of the genus. 1601, Hence Cyno- 
ce a phaloua a. pertaining to or of the nature of 
a & ; dog-headed. 

Cynold (srnoid), a. [ad. Gr. *uko*i 5 w.] 
Dog-like; belonging to the Cynoidea or canine 
division of the Carnivora. 

C y n o morphlc (sine-, sameinjpjfik),*. 1899. 
[f. (ult.) Gr. stwbfsofHpot, f. sewo- dog- 4 paptyh 
form.] i. Zool. Belonging to the division 
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Cymmorpha of catarrhine monkeys, a. (after 
anthropomorphic.) Relating to a dog's ways of 
looking at things. So Cynomo*rphlam. 
Cynosure (si-a*-, sai’nesiui). 1596. fa. F., 
ad. L cy no sura (also used), a. Gr. ewoaovpa 
dog's tail, Ursa Minor.] 1. The constellation 
Ursa Minor, which contains in its tail the Pole- 
star. a. fig. a. Something that serves to direct 
1596. b. Something that £s a centre of attraction 
1601. 

a. Some beauty . The C. of neighbouring eyes 
M 1LT. Hence Cynovu*ral a. relating to or like a c. 

Cynthia (si njn 4 ). 1639, [L. Cynthia {dca), 
the Cynthian goddess, i. e. Artemis or Diana, 
born on Mount Cyn thus; henoe the Moon.] A 
name for the Moon personified as a goddess. 
Hence Cynthian a , 

While C. checks her dragon yoke Milt. Pens. 59. 
Cyperaceous (siper^Jas), a. 185a. if. Hot. 
L. Cyperace *, l Cyprus] see - ackoUS.] *Bot. 
Belonging to the Cyperace x or Sedges. 
||Cyperua (»ipI»T#s, sai’pSrfis). 1597. [L., 
a. Gr. evmpot, ebirtpot (Herod.), an aromatic 
marsh-plant ] Bot. A large genus of endoge- 
nous plants, giving its name to the N.O. Cype- 
race re. C. longus is the Sweet Cy perus t or 
English Galingale. 

||Cyphella(Mife l»). PL -m. 1857. [ad. Gr. 
ttvtp.Wa (pi.) tha hollows of the cars -1 Dot. A 
cup-like depression on the under surface of the 
thallus of some lichens. 

Cypher, var. of Cipher. 

Cyphonism fsarfoniz’m). 1797. [ad. Gr. 
Kwpwviai*a 9 t f. KVffMvv, f. *v<p6t bent ] Gr. Antiq. 
Punishment by the ev<f>osv, a pillory In which 
slaves or criminals were fastened by the neck. 

II CyphO'Sla. Alsoky-. 1847. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
«t ><pw<Tis, f. xv 4 p 6 s bent.] Path. Backward cur- 
vature of the spine; hump back. Hence Cy- 
pho'tic a. hump-backed. 

|| Cypraea (sainnft). [moiL. £. Cypria a 
name of Venus.] Zool. The genus of gastro- 
pods containing the cowries. Hence CypraoTd, 
a gastropod of the cowiie family, Cyprxidre . 
Cyprsroid a . 

fCypre. ME. [ad. L. Cyprus (also nsed), 
a. Gr, (from Kvnpot Cyprus).] x. The henna- 
shrub ( Lawsonia alba or inermis ) -1558. U a. 
Confused with Cypress 1 . -163a. 

IlCy prea(sTprJ). 1481. [LateAFr. - F. si 
frks so near, as near.] Law. As near as practi- 
cable : applied to a process m equity by which 
effect is given to the general intention of a trust 
or chanty, when a literal execution of the testa- 
tor's intention becomes impossible. (Used us 
adv., sb ., and adj.) 

Cypress 1 (sarprM). [ME. cipres, cypres , 
etc., a. OF. cipris , ad. late L. cypres ms, ad. Gr. 
Kvna.pt ooot. ] 1 . A well-known coniferous tree, 

Cupressus semperutrens , with hard durable wood 
ana dense dark foliage. Hence, the English 
name of the genus, b. The wood of this tree. 
ME. c. The branches or sprigs of the tree, used 
at funerals, or as a symbol of mourning. Also 
fie. XC90. a. Applied r o various trees ana shrubs 
allied to the true cypress, as Bald, Black, or 
Deciduous C., Taxodium distich am \ etc. Also, 
to planti taken to resemble the cypress-tree, as 
Field C., Ajuga Chammpitys ; Summer C., 
Kockia scoparta ; etc. 3 • ait rib. Of cypress; 
cypress like; dark, gloomy, funereal 1596. 

s. C. Hut that remorseless iron hour Made c. of her 
orange-flower Tennyson. Comb . c.-vine, a name of 
several American species of l pome a, convolvulaceous 
climbing plants. 

+Cy ’press 54 . ME. [Conupt f. L. cyperus, 
app. confused with prec. ] The Sweet Cyperus 
or Galingale -1799. 

fCypress 8. ME. [prob. f. OF. Cipre, Cypre ; 
the island of Cyprus. ] x. A name of textile 
fabrics originally brought from Cyprus, a. A 
cloth of gold or the like. b. A valuable satin, 
called also satin of Cypres, satin Cypres. -1603. 
c. esp. (— C. lawn) A light transparent material 
resembling cobweb lawn or crape -1739. a. 
A piece of cypress, used in sign of mourning, 
and the like -17x7. $. attrib . Of cypress -Z678 ; 
like cypress in texture or colour -17x3. 
Cyprtm (si *011*0). 1598* [£L .Cyprius.) 

A. adj, x. Belonging to Cyprus, an island 
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once famous for the worship of Aphrodite x 697. 
9. transf. Licentious, lewd 1599. 

B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Cyprus, a 
Cypriote; hence transf. A licentious person ; in 
later use spec, a prostitute 1598. 

Cyprine (si’prain, -in), a. x8a8. [ad. L. 
cyprinus , a, Gr. eon pivot carp. ] Ickth. Belong- 
ing to the carp genus Cyprinus , or the carp 
family, Cyprinidte 

Cyprinld (siprai’nid). [L mod.L. Cyprimdn ; 
see prec.] Ickth. A fisn of Lhe carp family. 
So Cyprlmiform a , carp-shaped. 

Cyprinodont (siprernedfmt). 1857. [£ L. 
cyprinus carp + Gr. oflorr- tooth.] sb. A mala- 
copterygious fish of the family Cyprinodont idse, 
of which the typical genus is Cyprinodon. adj. 
Of or belonging to this family. Hence Cypxi- 
nodo’ntid, -do ntold a of or allied to the Cy- 
prinodonts. 

Cyprinold (aiprornoid). 1849. [f. as prec 
+ -OTD.] Ickth. adj Resembling or allied to 
the enrp; belonging to the CyprtnouUa 1859. 
sb A fish belonging to the Cyprinoidea. 
IlCypripe din. 1863. [f. F. cypriplde - Bot. 
L. Cypripedium Lady's slipper, app. a corrup- 
tion of Cypripodium , f. Gr. Ki 'nr pit Aphrodite + 
noSit shoe.] Med. A brown powder prepared 
from the roots of Cypripedium pubescens\ used 
as an antispasmodic. 

IlCypris (scipris). 1839. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
Kvnpit Aphrodite.] Zool. A genus of minute 
fresh-water Crustacea, having the body enclosed 
in a delicate bivalve shell. Hence Cy*prold, a 
crustacean allied to the C. 

Cyprus, cyprus-lawn ; see Cypress 3 . 

Cyprus ( Bot.); see Cypre. 

IlCypsela (si ps/U). 1870. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
ewf/ihi) hollow vessel, chest, etc. ] Bot. A kind 
of dry one-seeded fruit ; an achene with an 
adnate calyx, as in the Composite. Hence 
Cypselous a . of the nature of a C. 

Cypseline ^srpsflain), a. 1874. [f. L. cyp- 
selus , a. Gr. eihf/eKot the swift.] Zool. Of the 
family Cypselidn or genus Cypselus of birds, 
comprising the Swifts. So Cypsellform, Cy*p- 
■eloid adjs. having the form of a Swift. 

Cyrenaic (sair/asik). 1586. [ad. L. Cyre- 
naicus, a. Gr., f. K vp^vrj Cyrene, a Greek colony 
in Africa.] adj. Belonging to the school of 
Aristippus of Cyrene, whose doctrine was one 
of practical hedonism 1641. sb. A Cyrenaic 
philosopher. Hence Cyrena’icism, the C. doc- 
trine. So Cyrene ‘an, Cyre-nian adjs. 

Cyrillic ^siririik), a. 1881. [f. the proper 

name Cyril j] Applied to the alphabet employed 
by the Slavs of the Eastern Church, and ascribed 
to St. Cyril. The Cyrillic alphabet is distin- 
guished from the Glagolitic (see Addenda). 

Cyriologic, -al (sirwlydgik, - 41 ), a. 1655. 

T he an alogical form of Cu RIOLOGIC, -AL, 

CyrtO- (s 5 jt<?-) f repr. Gr. evpro- from evprbt 
curved. Hence Cyrtoce*ratite Palxont., a 
fossil cephalopod of the genus Cyrtoceras, 
having the shell incurved. So Cyrtocerati’tic, 
Cyrto’ ceran adjs. ; Cyrtoce'imtld. Cyrtoid a . , 
resembling a hump on the back. Cyrtolite 
Min., a variety of sircon with the pyramidal 
planes convex (Dana). Cyrto*meter, an instru- 
ment for measuring and recording curves; 
Cyrtome*trlc a., Cyrto’metry. Cv*rtostyle, 
a circular portico projecting from a building 

Cyst (sist). 1790. [ad. mod.L. cystis (see 
Cystis). | 1. Biol. A thin-walled holiow organ 

or cavity in an animal body (or plant) contain- 
ing a liquid secretion ; a bladder, sac, vesicle. 
9. Path. A closed cavity or sac of an abnormal 
character, usually containing morbid matter 
1731. 3* Biol., etc. A cell or cavity contain- 

ing reproductive bodies, embryos, etc.; e.g the 
spore-case of certain fungi 1857. 

Cyst-, comb. f. Gr. *i 5 <mt Cyst bef. vowels 
(cf. Cystis Cysto-): as Cy«ta*lcU [Gr. 
dXyor] Path. , pnin in the bladder, esp. of a 
spasmodic character. Cyste*ctaay [Gr. frra- 
crit], dilatation of the bladder. 

Cysted f si’sttd), a. rare . I f. Cyst + -ed.] 

Encysted. (Diets.) 

Cyati- (sisti), comb. i. Gr. «d<mv Cyst: in 


CYTISUS 

many modern technical words : as Cystl'colotik 
a.[\L*colus\ Inhabiting a cyst. Cy stiform a., 
of the form of a cyst. CystL'geroua a. [L. -ger], 
bearing or containing cysts. 

Cystic (si'stik), a. 1634. [a. F. cystique , 

ad. mod.L. cysticusi see Cyst and ic .1 i. 
Anat. Pertaining to or connected with the gall- 
bladder : as r. artety, duct. 9. Pertaining to the 
urinary bladder lBtix. 3. Path. Of the nature of 
a cyst; characterised by formauon of cysts, con- 
taining cysts (Cyst 9) 1713. 4. Enclosed in a 
cyst, as a hydatid 1859. 

a C. oxide — Cystine. C. calculus, a urinary cal- 
culus containing cystine; bo c. urine. 4. In this 
condition the animal is a C. worm, or bladder-worm 
Huxley. 

|] Cysticercus (sistisS PI. -ci (-sai). 

1841. [mod.L, f Gr. event + uipaot tail.] 
Zool. The scolex or larva of a tape- worm in its 
encysted state; a hydatid. Hence CysticeT- 
cotd a. and sb. 

Cysticle (si’stikT). 1855. [dim. of Cyst; 
see -CULE.] A small cyst : applied to an orgAn, 
supposed to be that of hearing, in some 
Acalephse. 

Cystid (si'stid). 1869. [f. mod.L. cystis 

Cyst + -ID.] x. Geol. A member of the order 
Cystidea or Cystoidea of fossil echinoderms. 
9. Zool. *The sac-llke ciliated embrvo of some 
of th nPolyzoa ’ 1877. var. (sense 1) CystPdean. 

|| Cysti-dium. PI. -ia. T858. [mod.L., repr. 
Gr. type *m/«rrffliov t dim. of ova r it 1 occas. 
Cyatide.] Bot . One of the projecting cells ori- 
ginating among the basidia of hprmenomyeetous 
fungi, nnd supposed to sterile basidia. 

Cystine (si ’stain). Also -in. 1843. [mod. 
f. Gr. irthrm.] Chem. An organic bass, 
C s NHO ? SO f , a yellowish crystalline substance, 
found in a rare kind of urinary calculus. 

U Cystis (srstis). 1543. [med.L. ,a. Gr. event. | 
«= Cyst. 

|| Cystitis (sisUi’tis). 1776. [f. prec. + -ITIS.] 
Path. Inflammation of the bladder. 

Cysto- (sist*), comb, t Gr. kvotjj » eoant 
bladder, cyst; as in t 

Cystocarp (Bot.) [Gr. enpv&^thc sexual fruit 
of the Floridest, a group of A Igve ; hence Cyato- 
ca*rplc a. Cyatocele [Gr. erjhtj tumour, Cele ], 
hernia of the bladder Cystoplast l Biol.) [Gr 
w\atrrbs\ a cell having a cell-walL Cyator- 
rhcB*a [Gr. fiola flux], vesical catarrh. Cyato- 
acope [Gr. •aeonot], sb. an instrument for ex- 
amining the bladder; r. to examine (the bladder) 
with this instrument ; hence Cyato*co*pic a 
Cyatotome [Gr -rofiot’], an insti ument lor tlie 
operation of cystotomy. Cyato*tomy [Gr 
-ropua], cutting into the bladder (or extractioa 
of a stone, eta 

Cystoid(srstoid). 1871. [mod.f.Gr.xnhrnr. j 

A. adj x. Path. Of the nnture of a cyst. 9. 
Geol. — Cystid x. 1876. 

B. sb. Path. — Cyst 9. 187a. 

Cystollth (si‘sh7lij>). 1846. [f. Cysto- 4 

Gr. Aidor.] i. Bot. A club-shaped stratified 
outgrowth of the walls of some cells, containing 
minute crystals 1857. 9. Path. Calculus of the 
bladder. Hence Cystoli’thic a. 

U Cystoma (sist^mk). IT. ^nata. 1879. 
[mod. f. Gr. ever it J) Path. A tumour contain- 
ing cysts, b. A cyst which is a new formation 

-cyte (salt), [ad. Gr. evrot receptacle.] 
Frequent in oomp. with the sense * cell as in 
cystocyt* , eta 

Cytherean (sl^rran). 1751. [f.L. Cytherea 
a name of Venus, from Cy the raj] adj. Pertain- 
ing to Venus 1866. sb. A votaress of Venus ; 
spec, a prostitute attached to an Indian temple. 
Cytisine (ri-tUain). 1830. [mod. {. next + 
-ine. ] Chem. A poisonous alkaloid, C M H u N s O f 
extracted from the seeds of the Laburnum, C. 
Laburnum. 

iCytisns (sitiiFs). 1548. [L^ s. Gr. xvncrot.J 
Bot . a. A shrubby plant mentioned by Greek 
and Roman writers: now identified with the 
Shrubby Medic, MeaUago arborta. b. Adopted 
by Hansens as the name of a genus of Leg*- 
minosse, including the common Broom, the 
Laburnum, eta C racemosns is the Cytiseu of 
florists. 


6 (Ger. KMa). * (Fr. p*u). 0 (Ger. Miller). A (Fr. dme). » (awl). i (/>) (mn) ( (Fr. Mr). S (fit, Um, «Rth^ 
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CytfH comb. f. Gr. retro* receptacle, etc., 
taken as - * cell * : as 

Cy-toblaut {Biol.) [+ -BLAST), the proto- 
plasmic nucleus of a cell, regarded as the ger- 
minal spot froaf which development proceeds. 
Cytoblaste*ma (Biol.) [+ Blastema], the 
protoplasm from which tne cell is produced ; 
hence Cytoblasfce*mal, -te-mic, -te-mous adjs. 
Cytoco'ccus [Gr. /cows berry 1, the nucleus of 
a Cytula or impregnated ovum (Haeckel). 
Cy*tode (Biol.) [4- -ode], a non-nucleated uni- 
cellular mass of protoplasm, the lowest form in 
which life is exhibited (Haeckel). Cytoge'ne- 
als, the generation or production of cells; 
Cytogene tic a., pertaining to cytogenesis. 
Cyto' genic, Cyto*genona adjs. , producing cells. 
Cyto'geny — cytogenesis* Cytoid a ., cell-like ; 
also sb* Cyto -logy, the study of cells and their 
formation. Cytoplasm, protoplasm ; spec, 
the protoplasm of a cell as dist. from the 
nucleus; Cytopla'amic a ., pertaining to or 
consisting of cytoplasm ; Cytoplast, the unit 
of protoplasm contained in a cell. Cytozo*a 
sb. pi. ( /,ool .) |Gr. fyev], same as Sporotoa or 
G> egarinida* 

|| Cytula (si'tidla). 1879. [mori.L., dim. f. 
CYTtt « cell. ] Biol. The parent cell of an or- 
ganism; an impregnated ovum. Hence Cy- 
tuloplaam, the pioioplasmic substance of a c. 

Cyul, cyule. Mod. adaptations of cyula , 
latiniz 'd f. OK. c/ol, cial : — ciul Keel, boat. etc. 

Czar, tzar (tali, zaj). 1555. 1 Romanized 
spellings of Russ., repr. (ult) L. Caesar. The 
spelling with cz- is against Slavonic usage.] 
The title of the autocrat or emperor of Russia, 
borne also formerly by Servian rulers. Hence 
CzaTate, Czarship, to-, the office or position 
of c. or tsar Cca*rdom, ts-» the dominion, 
office, or power of a c. or tsar. Cz&’ri&n, 
Cza-ric, Cza rish, ts- ad/s. of or pertaining to 
a or the tsar. Cza*rism, ts-, the tsar's system 
of government 

II Czarevitch, -wiCh, tsar- (tsa*rAritJ, Russ 
tsair*vitj). 1710. [a. Russ. * * son of a tsar \ ) 
A son of a tsar. (The hereditary prince had the 
differentiated title Cesare'vitch , witch.) 

| Czarevna, ts- (tsarevna). 1880. [Russ.] 
A daughter of a tsar. (The title of the wife of 
the Cesarevitch was Cesare*vna.) 

!l Czarina, ts- (tsarrni, za-). 1717. [ad. 

Ger. czann, tarin.] The wife of a or the tsar. 
Also || Czaritxa, ta- (tsari tsA). 1698. 

Czech, Czekh ttjek). 1841. [Boh.] Bo- 
hemian. Cze chian ; Czexhlc, Czechish adjs. 
Czechoslovak (tfek week 1917. A 
native of the state including Bohemia, Moravia, 
and the northern Slavs of the extinct Austrian 
Empire Also as adj. ; so -a*kian. 


D 

D (df), the fourth letter of the Roman al- 
phabet, corresponding to the Phoenician and 
Hebrew Daleth , and Greek Delta , A, whence 
also its form. It represents the sonant dental 
mute, or point-voice stop consonant Its pho- 
netic value in English is constant, except in 
pa. pples., where -ed after a breath-consonant 
is pronounced t. pi. D's, Ds, de's. 

IL 1. Used to denote serial order, with the value 
ed fourth. a. Mus. The second note of the natural 
major scale. Aiwa the scale or key which has that 
note for its tonic 1596 3. In Algebra', see A, II. 

III. Abbreviations , etc. s. d. stands for L. denarius, 
and so for 'penny', * pence's as id. « one penny. 
{Formerly also, d. - one half (L. dimidium). a. D, 
the sign for <soo in Roman numerals. {Understood 
to be thehalf of CIO, earlier form of M = 1000.] 3. 

D. = various proper names, ax David, etc. 1 d. (usu. 
before a date) ■> died D. = Distinguished . as D.C. M. 
(conduct medal), etc. In Academical degrees D. » 
Doctor, as D.D. ( Dminitaiis Doctor ), D.Sc., Doctor 
of Science. D.B.E., Dame (Commander of Order of) 
British Empire. D.C (Mus.) ~ Da Capo (q.v.). 
D.C., or d.c. lElectr.), direct current. D.G. = Del 
gratia (q.v.). D.T., vulgar abbrev. of delirium 

tremens. D. V. -» L. Deo volente , God willing. 

'd, dipped form of had % would* 

Dab (dseb), sbJ ME. [f. Dab w.i] 1. A 
shgrp and abrupt blow; a peck; an aimed blow. 


Also fig. o. A gentle blow or tap with a soft 
substance 1755. 3. A flattish mass of some 

soft or moist substance dabbed on anything 
1749. Also fig. 4. A wet or dirty clout 1714. 

1. Gi\ing us several dabs with its beak Smollett. 
3. How can two or three dabs of paint ever be worth 
such a sum as that Mao. D*Ajjilay. fig* Several 
little dabs of money HaavaY. 

Dab (doeb), sb.% 1577. [t] A species of 
small flat-fish, Pleurouectes limanda , resembling 
the flounder, common on the British coast; 
also a street term for any small fiat fish. 

Dab (dseb), sb. a 1691. [? a deriv. of Dab r.] 
One skilful at, fof, in anything; an expert, an 
adept Also attrib. 

A third (writer] is a d. at an index Golosh. 

Dab (a»b), v. ME. [Prob. onomatopoeic.] 
x, trans. To strike somewhat sharply and 
abruptly; to stick or thrust; to strike with a 
slight blow. intr. Of a bird : To peck with the 
bill (mod.). a. To strike or cause to strike 
(usually with something soft) and then withdraw 
quickly 1562 ; spec, to strike or pat with a dabber 
*759* 8- A var. of Daub v. to plaster 1577. 

&. To dabbe him in the necke More. a. To d. a 
brush against paper Tyndall. To d. glue on his 
gauzy wings Reads. To d. a sore with une lint 17. .. 

Dab, adv . 1608. [The vb.-stem used ellipt.] 
With a dah. 

Dabber (darbai). 1790. [f. Dab tr."| One 
who or that which dabs; spec, a rounded pad 
of some elastic material, used by printers, 
etc., for applying ink, colour, etc., evenly to a 
surface; in Printing =- Ball .tf. 1 ia Also, a 
brush used in stereotyping for pressing the 
damp paper into the interstices of the type, etc. 

Dabble (dae’bT), v. 1557. [C£ (with BenBe 
2) Du. dabbelen , freq. of dabben. ] 1. trans . To 

wet by splashing; to bespatter, besprinkle, be- 
dabble. Also causa K a. intr. To move (with 
feet or hands, or the bill) in shallow water, mud, 
eta, so as to cause splashing; to paddle 16x1. 
3. fig. To employ oneself in a dilettante way 
in; to work off and on at. Const, in (with, 
at. etc.) 1625 ; +to tamper with, interfere in 
-1794. 

i. With bright hayre Dabbel’d in blood Rich. Ill, 

I iv. 54- ■ The long wet pasture grass she dabbles 

through Clare, a. To d. In poetry B. Jons., with the 
text Atterbury. Hence Da'Dbler, one who dabbles. 

Dabby (d**bi), a. 1581. [£. Dab sbA 4.] 
Damp, moist : (of clothes) wet and clinging, 

DaDChick (d*b,tjik). 1575. [? conn. w. 

Dab v .] The Little Grebe, Podiceps minor , a 
small water-bird, noted for its diving. In U.S., 
applied to Podilymbus podiceps. fig Of a girL 
B. Jons. var. Dap-, dop-. dip-chick. 
IlDaboya (dfiboi‘4, da -boy a). Also daboia. 
1872. [Hindi, f. dabnd to lurk.] The laige 
viper of the East Tndies. 

Dabster (daebstai). 1708. [f. Dab ; 

see -ster. x. One skilled at anything ; an 
expert or dab. Chiefly dial. a. Used de- 
precatively; cC Daubster 1871. 

IlDabuh. 1600. [Arab.] The Striped Hymna. 
j| Da capo (da ka*po ). 1734. [It - 1 from the 
beginning . J Mus. A direction : Repeat from 
the beginning. (The end of the repeat is usu- 
ally marked with a pause or the word Fine.) 
Abbrev. D.C. Also fig. 

Dace (d/*s). [ME. darse, etc., a. OF. dart, 
dart, com. (and pL) of dart, from dard Dart, 
dace : so called from its darting motion ; cf. 
Dare.] A small fresh-water cyprinoid fish, 
Leuciscus vulgaris. U,S. Applied locally to 
fishes resembling or allied to this ; as the 
genus Rhinic/Uhys , and the redfin, Mmnilus 
cornu tus. 

II Dachshund (da*ks,hund). x88x. [Ger. m 
badger-dog.] One of a German breed of 
short-legged long-bodied dogs, used to draw 
badgers. 

ilDacoit (d&koi't), sb. 18x0. [Hindi 4 ah ai t, 
f. ddhd gang-robbery, f. Skr. dash f aka crowded. ] 
One of a class of robbers in India and Burmah, 
who plunder in gangs. Hence Dacol*t v to 
plunder as a d. 

liDacoity(dftkol'ti). 1818. [a. Hindi dakaitt, 
abstr. sb. fern. f. tfakait. | Robbery with vio- 
lence committed by a gang 
Dacryd (dse'krid). 1846. ff. mod.L. Da- 


crydium , a. Gr., dim. of 8 dnpv tear, in allusion 
to resinous drops exuded by these trees.] Bit. 
A tree or shrub of genus Dacrydium. 
DacryoUn (dae'krielin). 1875. ff. Gr. Mutpv 
+ -OL + -in. ] Cheat* The form of albumin found 
in the tears. 

Dacrydifh, -Hte (derkriidi}, -lolt). 1847. 

[ f. as prec. ■+■ xl 80s. ] Path. A calculus occurring 
in the lachrymal passages. 
liDacryO'ma. 183m [£, as prec.] Path . An 
impervious state of the punota lachrymalia. 

|| Da-cry ape. 1857. [£. as prec. + 4^.] A 
dear cyst due to the distension of one of the 
lachrymal ducts, b. A watery eye. 

Dactyl (dse-lctil), sb. ME. [ad .Udactvlus, 
a. Gr. feUrvAot a finger, a date, a dactyl (from 
its 3 joints).] fi. A date -xfiqfiL a. Prosody . 
A metrical foot consisting of along syllable and 
two short (or of an accented syllable and two 
unaccented) ME. 3. A mollusc, the piddock 
(P ho las dactyl us) 180a. Hence tDa-ctylar a. 
(rare). tDactyle*t (nonce-xvd.), a little d. 
tDa-ctyUst* a writer of dactylic verse (rare). 
Dactylic (dtekti-lik), a. 1589. [ad. L. ctac- 
tylicus , a. Gr. ; see prec. ] Of, pertdning to, or 
of the nature of, a dactyl; consisting of or 
characterised by dactyls, sb* (sc. verse]. 

Dactylio-, comb. f. Gr. MMrrvAioi finger- 
ring [see Dactyl], as in : 

D&cty-lioglyph fGr. baarvXtoybjbpo*], an en- 
graver of gems for finger-rings ; also, ' the in- 
scription of the name of the artist on a gem ' 
(Hrande); hence Dacty:llogly*phic a . ; Dacty- 
llo*glyphiat * Dactyhoglyph \ Dactylio *gly- 
phy, the art of engraving gems. Dactylio*- 
grapher, one who describes finger-rings, en- 
graved seals, eta; hence Dactydio gra'phic a*; 
Dactylio -graphy, the description of finger* 
rings, * the science of gem-engraving ' (Brande). 
Dactylio iogy, the study of finger-rings. 

Dactyliomancy (dsekti*li^mgcnsi). erron. 
d&ctylo% 1613. [f. Gr. fiacrvAiof + -MANCY.] 

Divination by means of a finger-ring. 

II Dactylitis (daektibi*tis). 1861. [-ITIS.] 
Path. Inflammation of a finger or toe. 
Dactylo- (dae-ktib, deektijfr), comb. i. Gr. 
MucrvXm finger, as in ; 

DactyloTogy, the art of speaking by signs 
made with the fingers. Dactylo *nomy, the art 
of counting on the fingers. Dactylo*podifte 
(Zool.) [Gr. «ro8-], the terminal joint of a limb 
in Crustacea Da*ctylopo>re, one of the pores 
in the corallum of H ydroooraiiinse , from which 
the dactylozoids protrude; hence Dactylopo’rlc 
a. Dactylo •pterouE a., having the characters 
of the genus Dactylopierus of fishes, in which 
the pectoral fins are greatly enlarged and wing- 
like ; so Dactylo’pteroid a. Da ctylozo*oid, 
-zo*id, a mouthless cylindrical zooid in some 
HvdroBOa, 

Dactyloid (dse ktiloid), a. rare. 1889. [ad. 
Gr. SaATvAoeifi^s.] Resembling a finger. 
DactylOSO (daektiba's), a. rare. 188a. [£. 
Dactyl + -ose J 1 Having fingers, or finger- 
shaped * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Dad (died), colloq. 1500. [?] A childish 
word for father. So Do 'da, Dadda. 

Daddle (dse-dT), sb. dial. 1785. The fist. 
Da-ddle, v. dial. 1787. [Stem dad- + -lk.] 
intr. To walk totteringly or unsteadily; to 
dawdle. 

Paddock (dss dok). dial* 1604. [Stem dad 
< dim. -ock. ] Rotten or decayed wood. Hence 
Da'ddocky a. 

Daddy (dse*dl). colloq. 1500. [dim. of Dad.] 
An endearing form of Dad, father. Hence 
Da'ddylam U,S., respect for ancestry. 

Da ddy-lo-ng-lega. 1814. [From iU very 
long legs, ] The Crane-fly (Celled also 
father- ana Harry- long-leg*. ) b. A name for 
Arachnids of similar appearance, such as those 
of the genus Pkalangtum. 

Dade (d*d), v. Now dial. 1598. [Cf. 
Daddle. J i. lutn To move slowly or totter- 
ingly, to toddle x6ia. a. tram. To lead and 
support (one who totters). Also fig. 

s. Whies .. No sooner taught to d., but (tom their 
mother trip Drayton. a The little children .« By 
pamefuil Mothers daded to and fro Dsaytom. 


> (men), a (pass), on (bud), v (cad), g (Fr. chrf) 9 {ewer), ei (/, eye)* 9 (Fr. eau d# vie). I (sit), i CPsychr), 9 (what), f (get), 
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Dado (di>*dtf). 1664. [a. It. dado die, cube 
j — L, datum; see Dib. J Archil . z. The cubical 
portion of a pedestal, between the base and 
cornice ; the die. a. The finishing of wood 
dinning along the lower part of the walls of a 
room, made to represent a continuous pedestal. 
Hence, Any lining, painting, or papering of 
the lower part of an interior wall different from 
that of the upper part. Also attrib Hence 
Da’doed ppl . a. having a d. 
fDaB'dai, sb. Also de-, 1630. [ad. L. Dae- 
dalus. ] x. Short for Daedalus; a skilful arti- 
ficer like Deedalus. a. A labyrinth. Evelyn. 

Daedal (drdfil), a . Also de- Chiefly/^/. 
1590. [ad. L. dstdalus , a. Or. ScUdaXos cun- 
ningly wrought, etc.] x. Cunning to invent 
or fashion. a. ** Daedalian x. 1630. 3. Of 

the earth, etc. ; * Manifold In works ’ ; hence, 
varied, variously adorned 1596. 

1. The d. hand of. .Nature 187a. a. The d. dance 

Landor. 3. What d. landscapes smile 1743, 

Daedadeous, a. 1835. [f- u next + -ous.] 
Bat. Having a point of largo circuit, but 
truncated and. rugged. 

Daedalian, -can (d j&Hi&n), a. Also Da-. 
*598. [f. L. Dxdaleus, Gr. fai&Acof + -AN. j 
1. Of or after the style of Daedalus; formed 
with art; mate-like 1007. ta. — Djedal a . 3. 

DsB'dalxst. [See -1ST.] An imitator of Dae- 
dalus. Addison. 

Dsedalous (df-dAlas), a. Also de-. i8a8. 
[f L. d atda las +-OU&.] Bot . Of leaves \ Having 
a margin with various windings. 

H Daedalus (df dal#s). 1630. [L. , a. Gr. A a<- 
iaXot * the cunning one *, name of the workman 
who constructed the Cretan labyrinth, and made 
wings for himself and Icarus. J A cunning arti- 
ficer (like Daedalus). 

Daemon, Daemonic* etc . ; see Demon, etc. 

Daer-stock (da*,#r~stpk). 1875. [f. Mir. 

dder servile + Stock. 1 /n A ntiq. Stock belong- 
ing to the landlord of which the tenant has the 
use; used attrib in d. Unant , etc. 

Daff (daf), sb. Now n. dial. ME. [Cf. 
Daft. } One deficient in sense or in spirit ; a 
simpleton; a coward. 

Daff (daf)* vA Chiefly Sc. 1535. [f. prec.] 
1. To play the fool; to talk or behave sportively, 
ta. To daunt (*. dial,) 1674. Hence Da*fflng 
vbl. sb. fooling. 

Daff (daf), v* 1596. [var. of Doff.] +1. 
trans. To put off (as clothes); to throw off 
-1606. a. To put or turn aside, to thrust aside 
159^; tto put off (with an excuse, etc.) Otk iv. 
ii. 176. 

1. Till we do please To daft I - daff *t] for our Re- 
pose Shaks. a The. . Mad- Cap, Prince of Wales. . 
that daft the World aside 1 Hen IV y iv. i. 96, 

Daffadowndilly, daflydowndilly. 1573. 
1. ». Daffodilly. a. A shrub : prob. the 
Mezercon 1591. 

Daffodil (dse*fiWil). 1548. [var. of Affo- 
dill, q. v. The initial d is obscurq.] fi. — 
Akfodill; the genus Asphodtlus -1007, fa. 
The genus Narcissus -1639. 3. Now restricted 

to Narcissus pseudo- Na rcissus (also called Lent 
Lily) 1599. a. The colour of the daffodil; a 
pale yellow. Also attrib . 1855. 

3. Faire Daffadills, we weep to see You haste away 
so eoone Herrick. Chequered D. : the Fritillary, 
FritiUarim Mete arris ; var. Daffodilly, daffo- 
dilly./#*/ (and Mol.). 

Daft (doit), a. Now Sc. and n. fin early 
ML. daffte, corresp. to OE gedxfte mild, gentle 
■w-OTeut +gadaftjo * , f stem dab-, in Gothic 
gndabau to become, be fit. Cf. sense-history 
of Silly. See also Deft.] +x. Mild, meek, 
bumble. (ME, only.) a. Silly; wanting in intelli- 
gence, stupid ME, a- Of unsound mind, crasy 
1536. 4. Giddy in one's mirth ; madly gay 1575. 

3. The woman woold drive any reasonable being <L 
Scott Hence Da'ftlike a. Da'fbly astn H -neea. 

Dag (d*g), in 4-3 itogge- ME. [?] 
+x. A pendant pointed portion of anything; 
one of the pointed or ladniated divirions of the 
lower margin of a garment -1617. fa. * Aglet 
x, a. -1616. a- One of the locks of wool clotted 
with dirt about the hinder parts of a sheep 1731. 
Hence Da'g-taOed a having the wool about 
the tail clotted with dirt 


tDag, sb.* 1561. (?] A kind of heavy pistol 
or hand-gun formerly in use -1881. 

[The sense ‘dagger r (Johnson) is app. a mistake, 
due to misapprehension of 4 dag and dagger The 
sense * dagger-thrust * is a blunder.] 

Dag (Jseg), sbfi 1797. [a. F. darns.'] L 

The simple straight pointed horn of a young 
stag 1859. a. A pin or bolt. 

Dag (dseg), sb.* dial. 1674. [app* of Norse 
origin; cf. ON. dbgg dew.] 1. Dew, a. A 
drizzle; a mist 1808. 

Dag, 9.1 ME. [conn. w. Dag x£.i] +1. 
trans. To cut the edge of (a garment) into Jaffa.* 
to slash -1593. a. To dog with dirt, bemtre. 
Now dial. X484. 3. Farming . To cut the dags 

from (sheep) 2706. 

tDag, v.a ME. [Related to F. dagut. See 
Also Dagger.] To pieroe or stab with or as 
with a pointed weapon -1794. 
fDag, v» 157a. [f. Dag sb.*] tram, and 
intr. To shoot with a dag -1580. 

Dag (daeg), vA dial. 1825. [Cf. Dao sbfi 
See also Deg.] x. trans. To sprinkle, wet with 
sprinkling 1855. a. intr. To drizzle. 

|| Dagean, daghesh (d&’gej), sb. 1391. [med. 
Heb., f. Syriac dghask to prick.] Heb. Gram. 
A point or doc placed within a Hebrew letter, 
denoting either that It is doubled (d. forte), or 
that it is not aspirated (d. tens). 

Dagger (dae-gw), sb. ME. [Prob. an Eng- 
lish formation (?£. Dao vfi). Cf. Y.dague,] 1. 
A short stout edged and pointed weapon, used 
for thrusting and stabbing, a. fig. Something 
that wounds grievously 1596. 3. Naut. A piece 

of timber that faces on to the poppets or the 
bilge-ways, and crosses them diagonally 1850. 
+4. — Dag sb.* x. x6x6 5. Printing. A mark 
resembling a dagger (+), used for marginal 
references, etc. ; also called obelisk. 8. A name 
of moths of the genus Acronycta having a black 
dagger-llke mark on the fore wing 183a. 7. pi. 

A name of plants, asS word-grass (Poa aquatica), 
etc. 1847. t8. Name of a tavern in Holbora 

c 1600; hence d.-ale, etc. -1610. 

x. The Honourable men. Wboee Daggers haue 
subb'd Caesar JuL C. IU. Lu 137. t D. of lath 1 the 
weapon worn by the Vice in the old Moralities. Fhr. 
At daggers drawn : in a state of open hostility. a. 
Phr. To speak or look daggers 1 to speak so as to 
wound. 5. Double d . : a mark having each end 
hilted like a d. (t), used for references, etc. 

Hence Da’gger v. to sub, or t Printing) mark, 
with a d. 


Daggle (dse-g’l), v. 1530. [Freq. of Dag 
vA sense a; see also Dag i/. 4 ] 1. trans. To 

trail, so as to clog with wet mud ; in later use. 
To wet by splashing or sprinkling. a. trans. 
and intr. To drag or trail about (through the 
mire) 1681. 

l. The . . plume . . Was daggled by the dashing spray 
Scott, a. You may d about with your mother, and 
sell paint Vanbrugh. 


Daggle-tail (dae-gTit* 1 !), sb. 1577. Now 
dial. A person ( esp . a woman) whose garments 
are be mi red by being trailed over wet ground; 
a slut, slattern. Now Draggle-tail. So 
Da*ggle-tailed a. (now dial), having the skirts 
splashed in this way; slatternly. 

Dag-lock. 1693. [f. Dag sbA 3 + Lock.] 
pi Locks of wool clotted with dirt about the 
hinder parts of a sheep. 

DagO (dft-go). U.S. 1888. [Corrupt f. Sp. 
Diego =-James. j A name originally given as a 
generic name to Spaniards; now used of the 
Latin races generally. 

IlDagoba 1806. [ad. Singhalese 

ddgaba.] In Buddhist countries, a tope or 
dome-shaped structure containing relics of 
Buddha or some Buddhist saint 
fDa*goa 1. ME. [? conn, w. Dag sb. i] A 
piece (of cloth) -1486, 

flDagba* (dB'gpn). ME. la. L., a. Gr., a. 
Heb. ddgbn * little fish, dear Uttle fish f. ddg 
fish.] The national deity of the ancient Phili- 
stines ; represented with the head, chest, and 
arms of a man, and the tail of a fish. Also 
transf. An Idol. 

tDa-gvwain. ME [Etym. unkn. Cf. Dag 
sb. 1 , Dagon 1 .] A coarse coverlet of rough 
shaggy material -xo 7 

Daguerreotype (dkge’ratrip), sb. 1830. ff. 
Daguerre name of the inventor + Tyfr.J An 


early photographic process, in which the im- 
pression was taken upon a silver plate sensitized 
by iodine, and then developed by vapour of 
mercury. Also, a portrait produced by this 
process. Also ffig. and attrib. Hence Da- 
guerreotype v. to photograph by the d. pro- 
cess; also tyig. So Dagoe-rreotyper, -ist, a 
photographer who uses the d. process. Dar 
guerreoty-pic, «1 a . relating to thed. process. 
Dagueireotypy (-taipi), the d. process. 
UDafeabecyafe, -biah (dkfakbTyi). 1877* 
[Arab., lit. ‘the golden' : name of the gilded 
state barge of the Moslem rulers of Egypt ] A 
large sailing-boat, used by travellers 00 the Nila 
Dahlia (d/!*li&, prop, dfi-lifi). 1804. [f. 
Dahl, a Swedish botanist.] x. A genus of Com- 
posite plants, natives of Mexico, introduced 
into Europe in 1789. a. Name for a particular 
shade of red 1846. 
k. Blue d. : fig. Bomethkif hapoariUs. 

Dahlin (di*lin)« 1806. [f. prec. + -zn 1,] 
Chem. A name for Inulin from dahlia tubera. 
||DallEireaxm(d{il^ran). 1919. [Ir., ^as- 
sembly of Ireland.] Lower house of Pariiaroaat 
in Irish Free State. Abbrev. DalL 
Daily (d^’li), a. [OE. det^lic, a deriv. of 
WGer. dag day.] Of or belonging to each day, 
occurring every day ; issued every (week-)daj 
1470. As sb. (el tipi.) A daily newspaper, 

D. waiter, etc. t one who waits, etc., daily. 

Daily (dzi'li), adv . ME [f. Day + -ly*.] 
Every day, day by day; constantly. 

With bended knees 1 dayly beseech God 1% 
IjDaimio (dai*m t y<?). 1830. [Jap., f. Chin. 
dai great + mio, myo nameT] Toe title of the 
feudal nobles of Japan; now abolished. 

H Daimon t dai rndta), a transliteration of Gr. 
Saificsy, one's genius or Demon. 

Dtain, sb. ME. [Syncop. f. dedain, Disdain 
ft. Disdain -1591. a. Stink. Still dial 
So tDain a. haughty ; stinking. tDaln v. to 
disdain. tDain&l a. disdainluL 
tDalnt, a. and sb. 1563. Short f. Dainty 
-1633. 

tDainteoiis, a. ME. - Dainty a . -1556. 
Daintetb, -ith, sb. and a . Sc. - Dainty, 
etc. 


Daintify, v. [See -fy.] To make dainty. 
Mad. D'Arblay. 

DaintihootL rare. 1780. Daintiness. 
Daintily (d/i-ntili), adv. ME [f. Dainty 
a. -h-lt*.] tx. Handsomely -164a a. In 
a dainty manner ME. 8* Delicately, nicely, 
etc. ; elegantly, neatly 1562. 1*4* Rarely -15SX, 
4. The Anncients. . neaer, or very cL, mitco Horn- 
pypes end Fanerslls Sidney. 

Daintiness (d^*ntin6s). 1559. [f- Dainty 
a. 4- -ness.] The quality of being dainty; 
tchoiceness -1637; elegance; neatness 1580; 
niceness (of taste, sensibility, etc.) 1579; fasti- 
diousness ; softness 1530. 

More notorious for the d. of the pny vision., than fat 
the msssiness of the dish Hakewill. D. of enpro*- 
sion in s lyric 1878. Drintineese of eare Rich . II, v. 
v. 45. The People . . learnt . . of the Flemish d. and 
softness Milt. 

fDal-ntreL 1575. [?] A dainty -1640. 
Dainty (d£>*nti), sb. ME. [a. OF. deintit, 
da in til, dainti L. dignitatem, t dignns 
worthy ] tx. Estimation; regard; affection 
-1513. ta. Liking to do or see anything; de- 
light -1599. ta* Choice quality -2440. t4« 

Fastidiousness -1597- tg. comer. Anything 
which is dainty -1798. 0* csp. A choice viand, 
a delicacy ME. 

3 Plenty Is no d. Hbtwood. A Let mee not eate 
of (heb dainties Ps. exit 4. Phr. fTo make d. ef 
anything ) : to set great store byi hence, to be 
chajy of. 

Dainty (d/Jmti), a . ME [f. prec. sb.] l. 
Handsome; choice; delightful. Norn dial ta. 
Precious; hence, rare, scarce -1677. 8* Pleas- 
ing to the palate ME 4* Of delicate beauty 
or taste ML 5. Of poisons, eta : Nice, fasti- 
dious, particular ; sometimes, over-nice 1576. 
Also quari-tfdv. (rare). 

s. Foil many a deynte hors hadde he in stable 
Chaucee. 3. D. bits Make rich the ribs L. L. L. 1. 
i. »6. 4. The grsssys ground with daiatye Dayriss 

dlght SnNSBR. 3 The hand of Uttle Imployment 
bath the daintier sense HmmL v. I. 78, Let vs not 
be daintie of leaue- taking, Bot shift away Mach tu 
iH. 150. Born with a d. tooth Stevenson. 
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DAIRI 

flDairi (dai*rt). 166a. [Jap., f. Chin, dai 
great + ri within.] In Japan, prop, the palace 
or oourtof the Mikado; also used for the Mikado. 
Henee Dairi-sama, lit. lord of the d. f an ap- 
pellation of the Mikado. 

Dairy (de**ri), sb. {ME. deierie^ etc., f. deie, 
deye. Dey female servant + trie, -ERY *.] x. A 
room or building in which milk and cream are 
kept, and made into butter and cheese. Occas., 
in towns, a shop in which these are sold. a. 
That department of farming, or of a farm, which 
is concerned with the production of milk, butter, 
and cheese. Hence, occas., the milch oows on 
a farm collectively. ME. 3. A dairy-farm 1569. 

a Grounds were turned much in England from 
breeding either to feeding or dairy Tkmplx. D. of 12 
or x6 cows to be let 188a. 

Comb . : d.-farm, a farm chiefly producing milk, 
butter, and cheese; -farmer, •farming: -school, 
a technical school for teaching d.-work or a. -farming; 
•woman, a woman who manages a d. 

Dai*ry, v. rare. 1780. [f. Dairy xA] To 
keep or feed (cows) for tne dairy. Hence 
DaiTylng vbl. sb. the business of a dairy. 
Dairymaid (dee'rimdul). -599. A female 
servant employed in a dairy. 

Dairyman. 1764. A man who keeps, or 
works in, a dairy, or sells daily produce. 

Dais (d/is, d*i*is). ME. [a. OY.deis, mod.F. 
dais : — L. discum (nom. discus) quoit, disk, 
dish, in late L, table.] tx. A raised table in a 
hall, at which distinguished persons sat at 
feasts, eta ; the high table -1575. a. The raised 
platform in a hafl for the high table, or for 
seats of honour, eta ME. Also transf. 3. 
A seat, bench (n. dial.) ME. 4. [after mod.Fr.] 
The canopy over a throne, eta 1863. 

a Like the d. or upper part of our old castle and 
college halls Arnold. 

Daisied (<li> zid), a. x6n. [f. Daisy + 
-ED a .) Adorned with or abounding in daisies, 
as d. lawns. (Chiefly poet. ) 

Daisy (d^*ri). TOE. d&gcs Page day's eye, 
in allusion to the flower opening m the morn- 
ing. ] 1. The common name of Beilis pcrtnnis, 

N.O. Composite, having small flat flower- heads 
with yellow disk and white ray, which close in 
the evening. 9. Applied to similar plants; as. 
In N. America, the Ox-eye D., Chrysanthemum 
Leucantkemum ; in Australia, various Composite ; 
Michaelmas D., various cultivated species of 
Aster which blossom about Michaelmas; etc. 
3. slang, (chiefly U.S.) A first-rate thing or 
person; also as adj. 4. at/rib. 1605. 

x. The dayeaeye. or ell is the eye of day Chaucer. 
Hence Dai’Sy v. to cover or adorn with daisies (rare 1 
Dai-sy-Ctttter. 1791. [lit. 1 cutter of daisies’.] 
x. A horse that in trotting steps low. 9. Cricket . 
eta A ball that skims along the ground without 
rising 1889. 

Dak ; see Dawk. 

Daker. Also daiker, daklr. Var. of 

Dicker, q. v. 

Daker-hen. dial. 155a. [?] The Corn- 
crake or Land-rail. 

Dakoit, etc. ; see PACorT, etc. 

HDal(dil). Anglo-Ind L 1698. [Hindi.] Split- 
pulse, esc. that of Cajanus Jndicus , used for 
food in the East Indies. 

H Dalai, Dalal-lama; see Lama. 

Dale 1 (d/H). [OE. dad; Com. Tent. 
OTeut. dalom * deep or low place’.] 1. A 
valley In literary Eng. chiefly poet. Also fig . 
ta. A hollow, pit, gulf, etc. *1489. 

1. By d. and cck by douna Chaucer. That part of 
these dales which runs up bur into the mountains 
Wordsw. Comb, d.-lana, the lower ground of a 
district ; so -lander, -man. 

Dale 2 (dM) . ME. [Northern var. of Dole, 
q. v. ] A portion of land ; spec . a portion of an 
undivided field indicated by landmarks only 
Dale a (drtt). x6ii. [Cf. LGer. and Du ,daal\ 
also F, dalle, etc,] A wooden tube or trough 
for carrying off water, as from a ship's pump. 
Dalesman (d£)Tzm&n). 1769. [f. Dale 1 .] 
A native or inhabitant of a dale; esp. of the dales 
in Cumberland, Westmorland, etc 
Dalf(e, obs. pa. t. of Delve. 

| Dalle (dal). 1855. [Fr.] 1. A flat slab of 
•tone, marble, or terra-cotta, used for flooring. 
9, pi. In Western U.S.: Rapids where the 
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rivers are compressed into long narrow trough - 
like channels 1884. 

Dalliance (dwliins). ME. [f. Dally v, 
+ -ance.] tx* Talk, confabulation, chat 
-1496. 9. Sport, play? esp. amorous or wanton 

toying ME, 3. Trifling; playing with a 
matter 1548, t4. Idle delay -1590. 

a. The Primrose path of d. Shahs. The lewd d. of 
the queeo of love Pops. 3. Vain d. with the misery 
Even of the dead Wordsw. 4. Com . Err. iv. L 59. 

Dallop, var. of Dollop, 

Dally (daeTi), v . ME. [a. OF. dalier to 
converse, etc.] tx. To talk lightly or idly, chat 
-1440. 9. To make sport ; to toy, sport with, 

of. in the way of amorous caresses; tovwanton 
ME.; to play with (temptation, etc.) 1548. 3. 

To trifle with a person or thing 1548. 4. intr. 
To spend time idly ; to loiter 1538. +5. trams. 

To defer by trifling -1891. To move by 

dalliance -1677. 

a. Our Ayerie buildeth in the Cedars top. And 
dallies with the winde Rich. Ill , l iiL *63. D. not 
with her, as Eve with the serpent 164a. 3. Why 

will you d. with my pain Adpison. 4 We dallied 
not, but made all haste we could Hbywood. Hence 
D&'lller, one who dallies. 

Dalmatian (dwlm/i Jan), a. 1894. Of Dal- 
matia, the Austrian province on the Adriatic; 
whence D. dog , the spotted coach-dog. Hence 
sb , A native of Dalmatia; a Dalmatian dog. 
Dalmatic (daelmar tik), a. and sb. ME. 
[The sb. occurs earliest, and is a. F. dalma- 
tiaue, ad. L. dalmatica, subst. use (sc. vestis) 
of Dalmaticus adj. Dalmatian.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Dalmatia 1604. 

B. sb. An ecclesiastical vestment, with wide 
sleeves, and marked with two stripes, worn in 
the Western Church by deacons and bishops on 
certain occasions, b. A similar robe worn by 
kings at coronation. 

' Cf. Isidore C?rrg. xi x. xxiL 9 Dalmatica vestis primura 
in Dalmatia provincia Grsccue texta cat, tunica sacer> 
dotolis Candida cum clavis ex purpura. 

Dalt (dolt). Sc. 1775. [ad. Gael, da/ta.'] 
A foster-cnild. 

Daltonian (d^ltJu'ni&n). 1841. [f. the 
chemist John Dalton (1766-1844), who was 
colour-blind.) adj. Relating to John Dalton, 
or the atomic theory first enunciated by him 
1850. sb, A person who is colour-blind. 
Daltonism (dg-ltaniz’m). 1841. [ad. F. 

daltonisme , f. as prec.] A name for colour- 
blindness, esp. as to red. Hence Da*ltoniat = 
Daltonian sb. 

Dam (daem), xtf. 1 [Com. Teut.] I. A bank 
or barrier of earth, masonry, etc., built across 
a stream to obstruct its flow and raise its level; 
any similar work to confine water. Also fig. 
ME. 9. The body of water confined by a dam. 
(Now local.) ME. 3. a. Mining. A partition 
of boards, masonry, etc in a mine to keep out 
water, fire, or gas. b. Smelting. * The wall of | 
refractory material, forming the front of the j 
fore-hearth of a blast furnace’ (Raymond), c. 
Dentistry. A soft rubber guard to keep a tooth 1 
dry dunng an operation \U.S . ) 1879. 

Comb.; d.-plate, the plate upon the d. -stone or front 
stone of the bottom of a blast furnace Raymond. 

Dam (daem), sb. 2 ME. [var. of Damp. 
earlier damme.] tx. « Dame. (ME. only.) 

I 9. A female parent (now usually of quadrupeds). 
Correl. to sire. ME. 3. * Mother (human) ; 
usually in contempt 1547. Also fig. 

a. So Kids and Whelps their Sires and Dams express 
Drydkn. Phr. The Devil’s dam, applied oppro- 
briously to a woman, 3. fig t That high Priest of 
Rome, the d. of that . .superstitious breed Burton. 

Dam, sb. 3 Chiefly Sc. 7580. [a. F. dame 
I lady (Dam f . Dame), the name of each piece in 
the itu de dames or draughts ; cf. Dam-brod.] 
Each of the pieces in tne game of draughts 
(obs.); pi. the game itself. 
fDam, sb. damp. ME. [a. OF. dam:- L. 
dominus. 1 Lord; as a prefix * Sir, Master -1506. 
Dam (daem), v. 1553. [f. Dam sbfi, replac- 
ing dem, OE, dfmman. J x. trans. To furnish 
with a dam; to obstruct or confine by means of 
a dam. Usu. with up. 1563. a. transf. and 
fig. To stop up, block, obstruct ; to confine. 

x. Now d. the Ditches and the Floods restrain 
Drydkn. a. He doth also dambe vp the mercy of 
God by its contempt Sanderson. 

Damage ME. [a. OY.dam- 


DAMASK 

1 age, mod. F. dommage, ad. L. damnum 4 - -AOE.] 

I x . Lcms or detriment caused by hurt or injury 
affecting estate, condition, or circumstances 
(arch.), a. Injury, harm ME* ts* A disad- 
vantage -1791 ; a misfortune, a pity -x6xa« 4. 
Law, (Now always in pi.) The value estimated 
in money of something lost or withheld ; the 
sum claimed or awarded in compensation for 
loss or injury sustained X549. 3. slang. Cost, 

expense 1755. 

x. As rooche to oure d. as to oure profit Chaucer. 
a. The d. done to the monastery Hook. The damages 
which the kingdom has sustained by war Goldsm. 
3. And of his deth it was ful gret d. Chaucer. 4. 
Damages for breach of contract Ld. St. Lsdhards. 
Hence tDa*mageful a. hurtful. 

Da mage, v. ME. [a. OF. damagier , -er, 
f. damage ; see prea] x. trans. To do or cause 
damage to ; to hurt, harm, injure ; now com- 
monly to injure (a thing) so as to lessen its 
value, 9. tn.tr. To suffer damage (rare) 1891. 

s. To stop all hopes, whose growth may dammage 
aie Rich, fit , iv. it. 60. a Tier.. clothes might d. 
with the dew Clark. So Da*uxageable a. fin- 
jurious t liable ta be damaged. 

Damage-feasant. i6ai. [OF. damage fe- 
santA Law. Said of a stranger’s cattle, eta, 
found trespassing, and doing damage, as by 
feeding, etc. (Prop. adj. phr.\ also as sb.) 
tDamageOUS, a. ME. [a. OF. damageus, f. 
damage; see Damage sb. and -ous.] Fraught 
with damage; causing loss or disadvantage 
-1637. 

Damalic (dimsc-lik), damolic (ddmplik), 
a. 1863. [f. Gr. Ja/xaA is, da/zdAi 7 heifer.] 

Chem. In d. acid , an acid (C 7 H s O) existing In 
cows’ urine. Hence Damalu'iic [Uric] acid, 
an acid (C 8 H l0 O 9 ) of the same origin. 

|| Daman (darm&n). 1738. [From Arab. 
daman is t dll sheep or lamb of Israel.] The 
Syrian rock-badger or * cony ’ of Scripture 
(Hyrax Syriacus) ; also H. Capensis. 

Damascene (dsem&sTn). ME. [ad. L. Da- 
mascenus of Damascus. ] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Damascus 1543 
9. Of or pertaining to damask (fabrics), or to 
the art ol damascening metal 1541, 

x. D. plum : see Damson. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Damascus ME. 9. Da- 
mascene work; fdamask 1481. 3. See Damson. 

Damascene (dsemAsrn), v . 1585. [f. prec. 
adj. ] To ornament (metal- work) with inlaid de- 
signs in gold or silver, or with a watered pattern. 
Also transf and fig. Hence Damascener. 

Damascus (d&mwskffe). Formerly also 
Damasco. 1695. [L., Gr. Aafsaattbt, from 
Semitic.) An ancient dty, the capital of Coele- 
Syria. Often used attrib., as D blade \ also 
absol. »- D. steel, etc. 

D. iron : a combination of piece* of Ironand steel 
welded together and rolled out, in imitation of D. 
steel. D^turieti a kind of gun-barrel aaade of a 
ribben of D. iron coded eroimd ** mandrel and welded, 

Damaak (dee m&sk). ME. [perh. a. Anglo- 
Fr. *Damasc — It. Damasco, L. Damascus. J 

L 1 1 . The citv of Damascus -1539. a. attrib. 

Made at or brought from Damascus. 

a tD. plum, prune *=> Damson, D. roee, a variety 
of rose, app. originally the Rosa gat lie a var. dam a. 
scena, with semi-double pink or ligbt.red (rarely white) 
flowers, cultivated in the East for attar of roses. tD* 
water, rose-water distilled from D. roses. 

Q. Substances orig. produced at Damascus, 
x . A rich silk fabric woven with elaborate de* 
signs and figures. (Also applied to fabrics of 
wool, linen, or cotton.) ME. b* A twilled hnen 
fabric with designs which show up by opposite 
reflections of light from the surface ; used chiefly 
for table-linen X549. a. Steel manufactured 
at Damascus ; also steel or a combination of 
iron and steel exhibiting a similar pattern on 
the surface ; more fullv d. steel 1603. b. The 
wavy pattern exhibited by these 18x8. 3* The 
colour of the damask rose 1600. 

u A quantity of China damasks, and other wrought 
silks Ds Fob. 3 She. . Blush'd a live d. Keats. 

IIL attrib. and adj. x. Made of damask (silk 
or cloth) ; furnished with damask X489. a. 
Made of or resembling Damascus steel x6:x. 
3, Of the colour of the damask rose 1588. 

Comb 1 d* Steel (see above); d.«etltch, a name given 
to satin-stitch on a linen foundation | -work, tha 
veining on Damaacus-blades ; Incised patterns wield 
with gold or silver. 
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Datnaak (dainfek), v. 1585. [f. prec. sb. 
Also dama sk (Milton, etc.).] 1. trans. To 

weave with richly-figured designs 1706. a. * 
Damascene v. 1585. 8> To ornament with 

or as with a variegated pattern ; to diaper 1610. 
4. To deface or destroy, by stamping or mark- 
ing with figures and lines 1673. tg. To warm 
(wine) (slang) -1778. 

a. A fair® based of Copper damasked 1385. 3. As 

they sat recline On the soft downie Bank danuukt 
witn flowers Milt. P> L. iv. 334. 

Damasked (da’mAskt ),///. a. 1599. [f. 
prec. J x. In senses of Damask v. 1-3. a. 
Having the hue of the damask rose 1600. 3. 
Furnished with damask x86t. 

a. I haue scene Rones damaskt, red and white, But 
no such Roses see 1 in her cheekes Shako. 

fDamaskee-n, -kin. 1551. [a. F. damns- 
-/nr, ad. It. damaschino , f. Dantasco , 
Damascus.] adj. «* Dam ascene a. -1585. sb. 
A I >am asciis blade -1645. 

Damaskeen, v. 1585. [a. F. damas quitter; 
see prec. ] « Damascene v, 

||Damaasd (dAma'sr). 1864. [F. — lings da- 
massi. ] A kind of linen made in Flanders, 
woven with flowers and figures like damask. 
Damassln (dae* raisin). 1839 [f. F. damns , 
Damask. | * A species of woven damask with 
gold and silver flowers' (Braude), 

Dambonite (da'mbdnait). 1879. [f. dambo 
native name.] Chem . A white crystalline sub- 
stance (C,H 8 Oa) found in a kind of caoutchouc 
obtained fiom Western Africa. 

Dambose (dee-mbJns). 1879. [f. prcc.] 

Chem. A crystal liable sugar (C,ll # O a ) obtained 
from dambonite, 

Dam-brod, dam-board. Sc. 1779. [f.DAM 
sb , 8 brod (Sc.), Board. ) A draught-board. 
attrib. Checkered. 

Dame (d<?lm). ME. fa. OF. dame earlier 
damme : — L. domina lady, mistress. Cf.DAM*. 1 
x. A female ruler or head : — ' lady ', as fem. of 
lord. Also fig. (See also below. ) 9. The mis- 
tress of a household. Now arch, or dial., or 
used of an aged housewife. ME. Also transf. 
8. The mistress of a children's school. 7 Obs. 
1649. 4. At Eton : A matron (also a man) who 
keeps a boarding-house 1737. 5. A form of 

addtess; — My lady. Madam : now left to 
women of lower rank ME 6. A title given to 
a woman of rank; — Lady, Mistress, Miss; 
spec, the legal title of the wife of a knight or 
baronet Alsoyfa., as in IXime Nature , etc. ME 
7. A woman of rank, a lady. Now Hist, or 
poet. 1530. b. t pec. The wife of a knight, squire, 
citizen, yeoman (arch, or dial.) 1574* *f8. ■■ 

Dam \b 2 -1709. 

1. The title given to Benedictine nuns who have 
made their solemn pr» Tension \ also, any fully pro- 
fessed nun. 7. C. The title ct lady members of the 
Order of the British F.mpire corresponding to A" night : 
D. Commander , D. Grand Crois 1017. 

Dame's- violet. 1578. [tr. L. viola matro- 
nal is. Hence by corruption dam as or damask 
v ’• J The Garden Rocket, Hesferis mat renal is. 

|| Dammar (da*mii). 1698. [a. Malay damar 
resin, whence the genus Dammara (N.O. Coni- 
fer*), a species of which, D. orient a lis, yields 
the resin in Amboyna and the Moluccas.] The 
name of various resins; esp. the cat's-eye resin 
(A* India D.) from Dammara orients lis, and 
the Kauri-gum from D. australis of New Zea- 
land; both used for making varnish. 

D Da-mmara. 1863. [See prec.] Hot. A genus 
of trees yielding resin. 

tDa*mmaret 1635. [ad. F. damerot, f. dam$ 
lady. ] A ladies’ man -1649. 

Damme (da-mi). 16x8. 1. ini. Short f. 
Damn me 1 1645. a. as sb. The oath itself 1775; 
ftransf one who uses this oath; a profane 
swearer -1674. 

Damn (dam), v. ME [a. OF. damfmer, 
damner, ad. L. damnare.] 1 1 . trans . To affirm 
to be guilty; to sentenoe; to Condemn (to) 
-1734. a. To adjudge and pronounce to be 
bad; to denounce ME.; spec, to condemn (a 
play, etc. ) as a failure ; to condemn by public 
expression of disapproval 1654* 8 * transf. To 
be the ruin of 1477. 4. Theol. To condemn to 
hell; transf. to cause or occasion the eternal 
damnation of ME. g« U|cd profanely (in op- 


tative, and with no subject expressed) in im- 
precations and exclamations. (Now often 
printed ‘ d — n or ‘ d — ’.) 1589. 6. To im- 

precate damnation upon; to curse (using the 
word *daxnn'). Also absoL 1694, 

1. See Cromwell damned to everlasting fame Pope. 
a. And with faint praises one another d. Wycherley. 
A comedy .. which .. in the ( play-house phrase, was 
damned Bobwkll. 6, Their proper business is to d. 
the Dutch Dryben. 

Damn (Haem), sb. 1619. [f. prec. vb.] The 
utterance of the word 1 damn* as an imprecation. 

Damns have had (heir day Sheridan. Hot worth 
a d. t not to care a d. 1 phrases used vaguely. 

Damnable (da-mnab’l), a. {adv.) ME [a. 
F.; see Damn v.\ +1. Worthy of condemna- 

tion ; reprehensible -1841. a. Liable to or worthy 
of damnation M E tg. Pernicious (rare) -1659. 
4. a * Confounded '• (Now vulgar or pro lane.) 
1594. 5» <*<*». Damnably -1735. 

1. A d. game 1500, offence Phynnk. a. O what must 
noore lamentable a. I doe to be *a\e<l 1614 Hence 
Dainnabi'lity. Da mnablcnesa. Da mnably adv. 

Damnation (damu/i-Jan). ME [a. K; 
see Damn v. ] 1. The action of condemning, 

or fact of being condemned ; condemnation. 
9. Theol. Condemnation to eternal punishment 
in the world to come; perdition (opp. to salva- 
tion); sin incurring or deserving condemnation 
ME. 3. In profane use 1 a. as an imprecation 
or exclamation 2604. b. as adj. or adv . — 

‘ Damned * 1757. 

x. Nelhir thou dredist God. that thou art in the 
same d&mpnauoa Wyclif Luke xxiii. 40. The d. of 
a play Fielding. a. Twere d. To thinke so base a 
thought Merck. V, iu vii. 49. 3. a. Oth. m. iii. 396. 

Damnatory (da-mn&UriY/*. 168a. [ad.L. 
da mna tortus; see Damn v.j I. Conveying or 
occasioning condemnation. a. Theol. Con- 
taining or uttering asentence of damnation 2738. 

a I do not believe the d. clauses in the Athanostan 
Creed under any qualification given of them Arnold. 

Damned (damd, poet, da*mned), ppl. a. 
ME. [f. Damn v. -i--ed *.] +1. Condemned 

-1710. 9. Theol. Condemned or consigned to 

hell ME; absol. as sb. pi. The souls in hell 
1507. 3 * Lying under, or worthy of, a curse ; 

accursed, execrable 1563. 4. (usually printed 

' d— d\) Used profanely to express repre- 
hension, or as a mere intensive 1596, b. adv. 
j Damnably 1607. 

| a. It was a torment To lay upon the damn'd Temp. 
l ii. 3. Out d. spot 1 out I say Macb. v. L 39. 

Damnify (da-mnifoi), v. 151a. [a. OF. 

da >nnifier, ad. E damnijleate (in I tala), f. 
damnum ; see -FY.] x. trans . To cause injury, 
loss, or inconvenience to; to injuie; to wrong. 

I ( Now rare . ) ta. To bring to destruction -1693. 
j 1. That the King might not be damnified by the 
loss of t he tributes W histo n. Hence tD&’mniflable 
m. detrimental ( rare). Da : mniflca*tion, the action 
of damnifying. (Now only in legal use.) 

| Damning (dre’min, drc*mniq'),///. <2. 1599. 
[-ing *.) 1. That damns. 9. That leads to 

condemnation or ruin 1798, 8. Addicted to 

profane swearing. Pefys. 

1 a. The d. consuou&ness of being charlatans Dm- 
rapll Hence Da*mning*ly adv., -ness. 

I Damnoua (da-mnos). 1870. [ad. L. dam- 
nosus .] Law. Of the nature of a damnum , i.e. 
causing loss or damage of any kind. 

Damocles (da nuririiz). 1747. [L. fromGr.] 
Name of a flatterer who, having extolled the 
happiness of Dionysius tyrant of Syracuse, was 
placed by him at a banquet with a sword sus- 
pended over his head by a hair, to impress 
upon him how precarious that happiness was. 
Sword of D. % Dornocht d sword, used of an imminent 
danger, which may at any moment descend upon one. 
Hence D&mocle’an eu of or as of D. 
(jDamoiseau(die-mizJ). arch. 1477. [a. OF. 

L. dominicellus ; corresp. to damoisel, Dam- 
sel.] A young man of gentle birth, not yet 
made a knight. 

Bamoiiel, -elle, etc., obs. fif. Damsel. 
Damolic; see Damalic. 

Damourite (dima*-rait). 1846. [f. the F. 
chemist Damomr.’] Min. A hydrous potash 
mica, with pearly lustre, occurring in small 
yellowish scales. 

Damp (damp), sb. 1480. [Corresp. with 
MLG. and Du. and Da. damp vapour, steam, 
smoke, I cel. damfr steam, MHG. damp/, tmmpf, 
mod-Ge r. dampf, etc,] L A noxious exhaJa- 


tion ; spec, in coal mines ; (a) » Choke-damp, 
also called black d., suffocating d . ; (4) * Fire- 
damp, formerly fulminating a. 1696. t9. Visi- 
ble vapour; fog, mist -1897. 3. Moisture; 

dampness, humidity. (The ordinary current 
sense.) 1706; slang, a drink. Dickens t4. A 
dazed condition ; stupor >17x9. 5, Depression 
of spirits 1606. 0. A check 1587. 

3. I*ho morning mist and the evening d. Johnson. 

t l felt a general D. and a Faintness all over me 
odisom. 3. lie found a great d. upon the spirit of 
the Govemotar Clasbndon. Comb, d.-conrun, prop. 
d.-proof course, a course of some damp-proof 
material laid slightly above the level of the outside 
soil, to prevent the damp from rising up a walk 

Damp (damp), a. 1590. [f. DampjA] +i* 
Of the nature of, or belonging to, a damp; see 
Damp sb. x. -1733. °* Affected with or showing 
stupefaction or depression of spirits (arch^ 
1590* 8* Slightly wet; holding water in sus- 

pension or absorption; moist, humid. (The 
ordinary current sense.) 2706. 

x. Milt. Same. S. a. With looks Down cast and 
d. — P. L. 1. 303. 3. Ad. bed (tetod.). Hence 

Da*mp-ly adv^ -ness. 

Damp (damp), v. 1548. [f. DampjA Ger. 
dampfen , Du. dampen are of like date.] X« 
trans. To affect with damp, to stifle ; to dull, 
deaden (fire, sound, etc.). Also jig. 2564. *j*9. 

To stupefy, benumb, daze -1726. 8. To de- 
press, discourage, check 1548, 4. To make 

moist or humid, to wet as steam, etc., does; to 
moisten 1671. 5. Gardening. To d. off ( intr.) : 

Of plants ; To rot from damp; to fog off 1846. 

x. All shutting in of Air . . dampeth the Sound 
Bacon. To d. down (a fire, etc.): to cover it with 
small coal, etc., so as to check combustion and pre- 
vent its going out. Also jig. 3. Sorrow damps my 
lays Clark. To d. and spoyl our Trade C. Mather. 
4. They [winds from South) d. linen and paper 
1671. 

Dampen (da*mp*n), v. Now chiefly U.S t 
1630, [f. Damp a. or t/.] 1. trans. mm Damp v. x, 
3, 4. 9. intr. To become dull or damp 1686. 

Damper (da'mpai). 1748. [f. Damp 9. + 
-kr.] 1. That which damps (see Damp v .), a* 
A contrivance in a pianoforte for damping or 
stopping the vibrations of the strings ; the mute 
of a horn, etc. 1783. 3. A metal plate in a flue or 
chimney, used to control the combustion by 
regulating the draught 1788. 4. Australia. 

A kind of cake or bread made, for the occasion, 
of flour and water and baked in hot ashes 1833. 
5. Electr. A device for diminishing or destroy- 
ing the oscillation of a suspended magnetio 
needle or freely moving coil 1906. 

x. Sussex is a great d. of curiosity H. Walpole. 
Comb, d.-pedal, that pedal in a pianoforte which 
raises all the dampers, etc., the ‘ loud pedal *. 

Dampish (da*mpif), a. 1577. [orig. i 
Damp sb. (cf. boyish). ) +1 Vaporous -2649. 

9. Somewhat clamp or moist 2641. Hence 
Da-mpish-ly adv., -nesa. 

Dampne, etc., obs. if. Damn, etc. 
Dampy, a. 1600. [f. Damp /£.] i.+Full 
of vapour or mist -1720; infested with damps, 
as a mine (mod.). 9. Somewhat damp 1691. 
Damsel (da imcl), d&mosel (da moxel). 
[ Early M E dameisele, a. OF., later damoisele, 
demoiselle (14th c.), f. dame.] 1. A young un- 
married lady; orig. one of noDle or gentle birth. 
The x6-27th c. damosel, damozel is now used 
by poets, etc., as more stately than damsel. 9. 
A young unmarried woman (sometimes slight- 
ingly); a girl, a country lass. (Not now is 
spoken usej ME. 3. A maid in waiting (areh.) 
ME 4. A hot iron for wanning a bed* (CL 
x Kings i. x-x.) 1727. g. A projection on the 
spindle of a mill-stone for shaking the shoot 1880, 
a. TV adventure of the enant damosell Sphnshh 
F. Q. it. L 10. a The damoeell is not deed, hut 
sleepeth Mark v. 30, 41. Comb. d.-Ay, the slender 
dragon-fly, Agrion Virgo, called in Fr. demoiselle. 
Damson (da-mz’n). [ME. damascene, ad* 
L. Damaseenum for Prunum Damaseennm plum 
of Damascus.] x. A small plum, black or dark 
purple, the lrult of Prmnns communis or do* 
mestica , variety damascene, a. The tree which 
bears this ME. 3. attrib. Of the oolour of the 
damson 1661. 

Comb. d.-cheeae, an Inqil— fad oooeerve of dam 
sons and sugar. 

+Dan 1. ME. OF. - ®od.F. 4 om i— L. 
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The monke of Bury . . Dane Johnn Lydgate Skelton. 
D. Chaucer SrzNSxa. 

Dan 2 (dren). 1687. A small buoy, support* 
ing a polo which bean a flag by day and a lamp 
by night, used as frmark in deep-sea fishing, 

Dan 8. heal . 1850. Coal-mining. A small 
truck or sledge on which coal is drawn in mines. 

Danaid (d®m#,id). [In F. Danc&de f ad. Gr. 
Anvatt, pL Aaraftn, the daughters of Danaus 
king of Argos, who murdered their husbands 
on the wedding-night, and were condemned 
eternally to fill sleve-like vessels with water ] 
A daughter of Danaus ; used at t rib. in reference 
to thelabour of the Danaides : endless and fu- 
tile. So Dazudde’aa a . 

Danalde (dee-n^aid). 1835. [a. mod.F. 
danafde (see prec.) * so named from analogy to 
the vessels of the Danaides.] A horizontal 
water wheel consisting of a vertical axis to 
which is attached a conical drum and case, with 
radial spiral floats : also called ' tub-wheel \ 

Banal to (d/**nft,ait). 1833. [f. J. F. Dana , 
U.S. chemist] Min. A variety of arsenopyrite 
or mispickel, containing cobalt 
Danalite (d^'nAlait). 1866. [f. J. D. Dana , 
U.S. mineralogist.] Min. A silicate of iron, 
gluofnum, etc. with sulphide of zinc, occurring 
in reddish octahedrons in granite. 

Danbttrite (darnbifrait) . 1839. [f. Danbury 
Ct, U.S., where it occurs.] Min. A boro-sili- 
cate of lime, brittle, translucent, and yellowish 
or whitish in colour. 

Dance (dans), sb. ME. [a. OF. dance, 
danse, f. the vb.j 1. A rhythmical skipping 
and stepping, with regular turnings and move- 
ments or the limbs and body, usually to the 
accompaniment of music ; the action or an act 
or round of dancing. Also transf and fig. a. 
A tune for regulating the movements of a dance, 
or composed m a dance rhythm 1509. 3. A 

dancing party ME. ft* Jig. Course of action ; 
play, game -1733 

4. Of remedies of loue she knew per chaunce For 
she koude of that Art the olde daunce Chaucer. 

Phr. To lead, occas. give {a person) m d. ; fig. to 
cause him to undergo exertion or worry with little 
result. D. of death : an allegorical representation of 
Death leading men of all conditions in the d. to the 
grave. Also called d. qf Macabre , F. danse macabre. 
St. Vitus's d. *» Chorea, q. v. | also fig. 

Dance (dans), v. ME. [a. OF. dancer, 
danser, ad (see Diet) OHG. dansdn to draw, 
stretch out, whence ' to form a chain or file in 
dancing *,] z. intr. To leap, skip, hop, or glide 
with measured steps and rhythmical movements 
of the body, usually to a musical accompani- 
ment Also transf. and fig. a. To leap, skip, 
spring, or move up and down from excitement 
or strong emotion. Also transf. and fig. ME. 
3. Of things inanimate : To boo up ana down 
1563. 4. trans. with cognate object ME. 5. 
causal, a. To cause to dance 1665. b. To toss 
up and down with a Jerky motion; to dandle M E. 

1. Many a youth mad many a maid Dancing in the 
chequer'd shade Mat VAlleg. 96, f Tod. barefoot : 
said of an elder sister when a younger one was married 
before her. To d. to ( a person’s) pipe, whistle , etc ; 
fid to follow his lead. a. I baue Tremor Cordis on 
me: my heart dauaces, But not for ioy IVint . T. 1. ii. 
nos 3. The mote that daunceth in the beam x8xa. 
To d. upon nothing, to be hanged. 4. A minuet, 
danced by two persons Golosm. f7V d . the Tyburn 
jig : to be handed. £ a. To d. a bear Golosm. b. 

1 that danced her on my knee Tennyson. 

Phr. To d. attendance j to wait (upon a person) 
assiduously and obsequiously. See also Attendance. 

Dancer (da'nsax). ME. [£. prec. vb.] X. 
One who dances; spec, one who dances profes- 
sionally in public, a. (pi.) A sect of enthusi- 
asts who arose in 1374 in Flanders, and were 
noted for their wild dan ring 1764 . 3 . pi. Stairs 

(slang) 1671. 4. pi. The aurora borealis. Also 
Merry Dancers . (Chiefiy Sc.) 1717. fDan- 
cerees, a female d. 

Dance tte (dansrt), sb. 1838. [Inferred from 
next] 1. Her. A fesse with three indentations 
X864* 9. Archil A zigzag moulding. 
Dancette, -ee (da-nsgt*, -ti), a. 1610. 
[Corrupt £. F. danchd (:— late L denticatus).] 
Tier. — Dancy. 

Dftndng (damsiq), w6/. sb. ME. The action 
of Dance v . 

Comb. 1 d. -malady, -mania, -plague Chorea 1 
-rngp ter; -mistress; -school. 


+5* 

Dancing, ppl. a. 1563. That duces. 

Comb. fD.-goata (L. eaprm salt antes], a species of 


Dandng-girL 1760. [Dancing ppl. a.] 
1. A female professional dancer ; esp. in India, 
a nautch-girl (in Pg. bailadeira, Bayadere). 
a. Dancing-girls : a plant, Mantisia saltatoria, 
having purple and yellow flowers which some- 
what resemble a ballet-dancer, 
f Dancy, a. rare. 1611. [a. OF. dansid, 
danchd : — late L. denticatus .] Her . Toothed, 
indented -1706. 

Dandelion (dsendiloisn). 1513. [a. F. dent 
de lion * lion's tooth ', from the outline of the 
leaves.] A well-known Composite plant ( Ta- 
raxacum Dens-leonis or Leont&don Taraxacum ), 
with widely toothed leaves, and a bright yellow 
flower; the leaves, stalk, and root contain a 
bitter milky juice. Also attrib. 

Da*nder, sb . 1 Sc. 1791- [?] A calcined 
cinder. 

Da*nder, sb* - Dandruff, q.v. 

Dander (dsemdai), sbfi U.S. colloq. 1837. 
[?fig. use of prec., or of Dundf.R (formerly 
dander ) ferment,] Ruffled or angry temper. 
Da*nder, sb. 1 18m. [f. Dander vd] x. 
Sc. A saunter. 9. dial. A fit of shivering 1877. 
Dander (dae-ndsi), v. 1600. [Cf. blunder , 
wander.] i. intr. To stroll, saunter (5^. and 
n. dial.). 9. dial. To wander in talk; also, to 
vibrate 1724. 

Dandiacal (dsendoi*&k&l), a. 1831. [f. 

Dandy, after hypochondriacal , etc. ] Of the na- 
ture of, or characteristic of, a dandy ; dandified. 
Arrayed in the most d. manner Sala. 

Dandle Di-ninont. Also Dandy. [From 
Dandie Dinmont in Scott's Guy Mannering .] 
One of a breed of terriers with long bodies, 
short strong legs, somewhat almond-shapfd 
ears, and a slightly feathered tail carried gaily. 
Dandify (darnel ifai), v. colloq. 1893. [See 
-fy.] trans. To give the character or style of 
a dandy to; to trim like a dandy. Hence 
Damdiflca’tion [colloq.), the act of dandifying; 
the being dandified ; a dandified ornament. 
Dandified ppl. a. foppish. 

Dandlprafc (daendipnet). arch. 1590. [?] 
ti. A small i6th-c. coin, worth three halfpence 
-1641 9. A small, insignificant, or contemp- 

tible fellow. Also attrib. 1556 
Dandlze'tte. 1821. Tf. Dandy; after F. 
grisette, etc.] A female dandy 
Dandle (dae-nd’l), v. 1530. [?] I. To move 
(a child, etc.) lightly up and down in the arms 
or on the knee. Also fig. and transf a. fig 
To make much of, pet, fondle, pamper 157c 
f3. To trifle or toy with -1646. 4- *ntr. T o 

play or toy (? vith) (rare) 1829. t5 - “= Dangle 

(Perron.) -1687. 

x. He sits dandling his child upon his knee 1847. 
a. No man or nRtion was ever dandled into greatness 
Goldwin Smith. 3. They doe aoe d. theyr doinges. . 
as yf they would not have the Enemye subdued 
Spenser. Hence Da*ndler. +Da*ndling sb. a 
dandled child ; a pet. 

Dandruff, dandriff (darndrflf, -if). 1545. 
[? ] Dead scarf-skin separating m small scales 
and entangled in the hair; scurf 
Dandy (dwndi), j^.i (and a.) 1780. [?] 

A. 1. One who studies ostentatiously to dress 
elegantly and fashionably ; a fop, an exquisite. 
Also transf. 9. slang or colloq. In phr. the d., 

* the correct thing ’, 4 the ticket f 1784. %.Naut. 
A sloop or cutter with a Jigger-mast abaft, on 
which a m>zen-lug-sail is set 1 (Smyth). 4. dial* 
A bantam fowl. (D. cock, d hen.) 282 8. 5. 
Short for Dandy-roller 1851. 

x. A D. is a Clothes- wearing Man Carlyle, irons/. 
The barque looked a real d. 1885. 

B. attrib. and adj. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of a dandy or dandies; affectedly 
neat, trim, or smart 1813. 

A d. little hand in a kid glove Thackeray. 

Hence D&’ndily ado Dandyish a. foppish. 
Dandyism 

Dandy, sb . 2 Also dandy-fever. i8a8. 

See Dengue. 

|| Dandy, dandl (d»*ndi), sb. 3 Anglo-Ind. 
1685. [rlirvdi (jandt, f. 4 an 4 staff, oar.l 1. A 
boatman on the Ganges, a. IDandi.) A S'aiva 
mendicant who carries a small wand 183a. 8- 
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4 A kind of vehicle consisting of a strong doth 
slung like a hammock to a bamboo staff, and 
carried by two (or more) men' (Yule). 

Da*ndy-bniah. 1841. [f. Dandy sb. 1 ] A 
stiff brush made of split whalebone, used in 
cleaning horses. 

Dandy-cock, -ben ; see Dandy 1 4. 

Da*ndy-borse. 1819. A kind of velocipede. 

Da-ndy-Une. 188a. A kind of line used in 
herring fishing, carrying at short intervals 
transverse pieces of whalebone or cans, having 
unbaited hooks at either end. 

Da*ndy-n>ller. Also -roll. 1839. Paper- 
making. A perforated roller for solidifying the 
partly-formed web of paper, and for impressing 
the watermark. 

Dane (d*in). [OE. Dpee pL ; cf. OE. Dene- 
meare. ] x. A native or subject of Denmark; 
in older usage including Northmen generally. 
9. Applied to a breed or breeds of dogs 1774. 
3. attrib. — Danish. 

a. Great D. (also simply D.) : a large, powerful, 
short-haired breed of dog, between the mastiff and 
the greyhound types. Lesser D. t the Dalmatian. 

Danebrog; see Dannebrog. 

Danegeld, -gelt (d^mgeld, -gelt). OE. 
[Corresp. to ON. *Dana-gjald, f. Dana-, Dane- 
-\-gjald, gjeld , payment, tribute. 1 Eng. Hist . 
An annual tax, imposed originally (as is sup- 
posed) to provide funds for the protection of 
England against the Danes, and continued sub- 
sequently as a land-tax. 

Dane-law (d/i*nl§). [OE. Dpna lazu Danes* 
law. | 1. The Danish law anciently in force 

over that part of England occupied by the 
Danes. a. lienee. The district north-east of 
Walling Street, where this law prevailed 1837. 

Da-nes’-blood. 1607. [f. as Banewort, 
q. v.J The Danewort. b. Campanula glome- 
rota 1861. c. Anemone Pulsatilla % 

Daneweed (d^i nw/d). 1748. [See next.] 
+A local name for Eryngium campes/re . b. — 
Danewort. 

Danewort (dd»* nwwt). 1491. [f. Panr + 
Wort, the plants being supposed to spring up 
in places where Danish blood was spilt m 
battle. ] The Dwarf Elder, Sambvcus Ebulus. 

Dang, v. 1793. A euphemism for Damn. 

Dang, pa. t. of Ding v to drive, push, 
knock, or dash. 

Danger (d^-nd^ai), sb. ME. [a. OF. dan- 
gler, danger : — late L *dominiarium, f. do- 
minium, (. dominus .] x. Power of a lord, 
jurisdiction, dominion ; power to dispose of, or 
to harm (arch.). fb. 1. lability (to loss, pun- 
ishment, etc.) -1689. t2. Difficulty (made or 

raised), chariness; coyness -1526. 3. Liability 

or exposure to harm or injury ; nsk, peril. 
(From sense 1, Now the main sense.) Also 
with a and pi. 1489 I4. Mischief, harm -1601. 

+5. The luulship ovei a forest, the rent paid in 
acknowledgement of this (so OF. dattgicr) 1693. 

x In dawngere had he.. The ymge girlei of fie 
diocise Chaucer. Phr. In {a persons) d . : within 
his power, b. Phr. Out of debt out or d. (now taken 
in sense 3). s. Phr. fTo make d. \OY.faire dangiet 

L [de) 1: to make a difficulty (about doing anything). 
Delay breeds IX Shelton. In d. of their lives, ol 
th Caxton, to die North. Blind to the dangers 
of their country Helps. 4 JuL C. 11. i. 17. 

Comb. d.-signa^ a signal indicating d. s e.e. on 
Railways, indicating an obstruction, etc. ahead. 
H ence fDa ngerfinl a. Dam ger less a. (and adv.y. 
Now rare . IXamgersome a. [dial). 
f Da Tiger, v. ME. [a. OF. danger er, f. as 
prec. J 1. To render liable -1633. 2. To en- 

danger -1663. a. ? To damage (Cf. Danger 
sb. 4.) -1614. 

Dangerous (d^ ndwras), a. ME. [a. AF. 

OF. danger os, -eus, 1. danger. ] +1. Difficult 

to deal with ; not affable (MR only) ; difficult to 
please -15 77; chary of -1598. 2. Fraught with 

danger or risk; perilous, hazardous, unsafe, 
(The current sense.) 1490. 3. In danger; dan- 

gerously ilL Now dial, and U.S, colloq. i6x& 


nolde 


T4. Injurious. (Cf. Danger sb. 4.) -1576. 

1. So fiers & daungeraus was he, That he 1 

E iunte h«r askyng Chaucer. a. Delay herein is 
ungerous B. Goooa. In moot of the European 
nations there are d. classes Helps. 3. Hell d. 1 they 
don't think he'll live XB84. 4 Two vices, very daun- 
serous and itoysome among men Flemino. Hence 
Damgerona-ly ado., -ness. 
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Dangle (die-ijg'l), v. 1590. [app. 1 stem 
ding-, dang- (DING v.).] i. intr. To hang 
loosely swaying to and fro 1590; to be hanged 
1678. a. trans. To make (a thing) hang and 
sway to and fro; to hold or carry (it) susj tended 
loosely x6ia. Also Jig. a* Jig- (intr.) To hang 
after or about any one, esp. as a loosely attached 
follower 1607. 

1. Our ihinne nets dangling in the winde P. 

Fletcher. And m eft [have] as often dangled for’t, 

And yet will never leave the .sport Butler. 3, Heirs 
of noule houses . . dangling after actresses Macaulay. 

Comb . d. -berry. Blue Tangle, Gaylussacia Jrottdosa, 
an American shrub, N.O. Vaccimacem. 

Hence Da ngle sb. act of dangling 1 that which 
danglesfrerv). Da’nglea. dangling (ran). Dft'ngle- 
ment, dangling. Da*ngler. 
fDa-nic, a. 1613 « Danish - 169a. Hence 
Da'niclsm, a Danish idiom. 

Danish (dA*niJ). [OE. Denise OTeut. 

+ Danish- + -ISH. Thence ME. Den\h, etc.] 
adj. Of or belonging to the Danes and to Den- 
mark. sb. The language of Denmark. 

D. ax: a kind of battle-ax with a very long blade. 

D. dog ' ; see Dans. Hence D&’ninhryfcf, 7 Hshry, 
etc.], the people of Danish race (in Britain). Hist. 

Danism 1 (d^-niz’m). 1886. [f. Dane + 

-ism. | Danicism. 

fDa nism 1623. [nd. Or. bar tiofxoi.'] 

Money-lending on usury. (Diets.) 
tDank, jA ME. [f. Danko.] Wetness -i6oa; 
a wet place -1667. 

Dank (ducQk), <z. ME. [Etyra. unkn. ; cf. 

Sw. dank ' marshy spot Feel, dokh (: — danku-) 
pit, pool. Not conn. w. damp ] 1, Wet, 

watery, wetting. a. Damp : as an injurious 
or disagreeable quality T573. 3. Said of weed-'., 

etc growing in damp pi ices i8ao. 

1. Ihe d, moisture of the ayre 1601. O’er the d. 
marsh Somuhviu.il a. Vapours, d. and clammy 
(Jowpkk. The d. and sable earth Scott. Hence 
Da’nkista a. dank; somewhat moist. Da*nkish- 
ness. Da*nkly adv. Cankness. 

Dank (ikvijk), u. Now dial. ME. [See 
Dank a. . ti. To wet, damp, moisten. Also 
fig. a. intr. To drizzle. 

IJDannebrog - doe n/br^g). Also Dane-. 1708. 

[Da., f. Danne-, Dane- ^brog breech, cloth.] 

The DaniJi national flag; hence, a Danish 
ordrr ol knighthood. 

|| Danseuse (danMu). 1845. [Fr.] A female 
dancer, a ballet-dancer. 
iDansk, a. Also Danisk. 1569. [a. Da., 

S.v , Icel.] * Danish -1610. 

IlDa-nsker. [Da., f. prec. ] A Dane. SliAKS. 

Dante. 1600. [Cl. It. dante; see Ante.] 
ti- (Also dant.) The same as Ante sb ., q. v. 

9. (Also danta . ) The Am -rican tapir 1601. 

Dantean (dcntii&n), a. 1850. Of, relating 
to, or resembling Dante or his writings. Also 
sb. A student of Dante. So Dante*aque a. 

Damtlst, a Dante scholar. Danto'philiat, an 
admirei of Dante. 

Dapidaep), sb. Now dial. 1583 [?f. Dapv.] 
t. pi. Ways, modes of action; hence dial . like- 
ness, image. 9. A bounce of a bhll, etc. 1835. 

Dap vd®p), v. Also d&pe. 1653. [app. 
parallel to Dab, the Anal p expressing a lighter 
touch. Cf. also 1 )OP. ] 1. intr. (rarely trans.} 

To flsh by letting the bait dip and boo lightly 
on the water; to dib. Alsog**. 9. To rebound, 
bounce 1851. 

1. How to catch a Chub with daping a Grashopper 
Walton. 

Daphnad (darffi&d). 1847. Hot. Lindley's 
name for plants of the order Thymelacex, in- 
cluding Daphne. 

Daphne (<iarfn«). ME. [Gr. Uupvq the 
laurel or bay-tree : in Mythol. a nymph who 
was changed into a laurel. ] 1. The Laurel, 

b. in Bot. The name of a genus of shrubs con- 
taining the Spurge Laurel and Mesereon. 9. 

A dram. The 41st of the Asteroids. Hence 
Da*phnean a. 

tlDaphnia (daeffnii). 1847. fmod.L. f.prec.] 

Zool. A genus of minute fresh-water entomo- 
stracans; a water-flea. Hence Daptmiaxcous 
a, Da'phniad, a meml »er of the order contain- 
ing the water-fleas. Daphniold a. allied in 
structure to Daphnia; sb. a daphniad. 

Daphnin (dae’fnin). 1819. [f. as prec. + 

•IN.] Cnrm A bitter glucoside obtained from 

6 (Ger. KFln). d (Fr. pew), ii (Ger. M«Uer). M (Fr. dsme). p (curl), e (e») (thrre). / (A) (rent). £ (Fr. iake). $ (fir, frrn, with). 
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two species of Daphne. So Da*phnetln. a pro- 
duct of the decomposition of daphnln. 
llDapifer (dse piioi). 1636. [f. L. daps y dapi- 

1 fer-.] One who brings meat to table; hence, 
the official title of the steward of a king’s or 
nobleman's household. 

Dapper (ds'D9j\ a. 1440. [app. ad. Flem- 
ish or LG. dial ; cf. MDu. dapper powerful, 
MLG. dapper heavy, etc., MHG. tapper heavy, 
in mod.G., warlike, etc. J 1. Neat, trim, smart, 
spruce in dress or appearance. (Formerly, but 
not now, appreciative.) b. esp. 1 Little and ac- 
tive, lively without bulk ’ (J.) 160b. 9, trans/. 

Of animals and things 1579. +3. as sb A 

dapper fellow -1747. 

». The spruce and d. importance of his ordinary 
appearance Scott. The d. elves Milt. Comus 1 18. 
s. My d. nagg, Pegasus Wood. Hence Dapper- 
ling, ad. little fellow. Da*ppei^ly adv., -neas. 

Dapple (dse p’l), sb. 1580. (Pconn. w. Icel. 
depiU * spot, dot app. a dim. of dapi pool. 
Thus peril, originally a ‘splash*, and, hence, 
a blotch or speck of colour.] ti. One of many 
spots of colouring on a surface -1611, 9. Spot- 

ting, clouding ; dappled condition, dappling 
1591. 8. An rinimai with a mottled coat 1635. 

x. An many eyes upon bis body, aa my gray mare 
hath dapples Sidney. 

Dapple (dse-p’l), a. 1551. [See prcc. and 
Dappled.] = Dappled. 

A third nheykh, with a d. mule Lank. 

Dapple (dse-p’l), v. 1599. [? f. the (? ppl.) 
adj. Dappled (q. V.).] 1. trans. To variegate 

with spots of different colour or sliade Also 
Jig. 9. intr. To become dappled 1678. 

x. Day . . Dapples the drowsie east with spots of 
grey Much Ado v. iii. 27. a- To d. into day Byron. 

Da’pple-bay, sb. 1835. [Alter dapple-grey.~\ 
A dappled bay (horse). 

Dappled (dwpl'd), a. ME. [Cf. OIL aeppled 
formed into apples, from nppel sb. But Dapple 
sb. first appears two centuries later. ] Marked with 
spots ol a different colour or shade; speckled. 
Comb, d.-grey = Dapple-grey (horse). 

Dapple-grey (darp’Jqpri), a. {sb.) ME. 
( See L)apfle sb., a., v. and Grey. In such 
combs., the first element is usually a sb. : e.g. 
in apple-grey, etc.; but ‘ spot grey * is not satis- 
factory. Cf. ON. apalgrdr , Ger. apfelgrau, F. 
pommel/, etc., all rendered by dapple-grey. ] 
Grey variegated with spots or patches of a 
darkci shade : said ot horses, absol. A horse 
of tliis colour 1639. 

His steede was al dappull gray Chaucer. 

Darapti (dSrx*pti). 155 r. logic. A mne- 
monic tetm for the first valid mood of the third 
syllogistic figure, in which two universal affirma- 
tive premisses (a, a) yield a particular affirma- 
tive conclusion (/) 

Darby (daubi). 1575. A southern (not the 
local) pronunciation of Derby, the English town 
and shire. Hence an English surname. 1. 
Father Derby's or Darby s bands ; app. Some 
rigid form of usurer's bond 1576. a . pi. Hand- 
cuffs; oceas , fetters (slang) 1673. T8- Ready 

money (s.ang) -1785. 4. Short for Derby ale 

1704.. 5. Plastering . A plasterer's float with 

two handles, used in levelling surfaces, etc. 1819. 
6. Darby and Joan: an attached couple, esp. 
when old and in humble life. Hence dial, a 
pair of china figures for the chimney-piece. 1773. 
Darby ism [da'jbitis’m). 1876. ff. Rev. 
John N. Darby, their first leader.] Tne prin- 
ciples of the Plymouth Brethren, or of a branch 
of these called Exclusive Brethren. So Daxby- 
it?, one who holds these principles. 

D&rdan (di-idin). 1606. [ad. L. Dardanus 
Trojan. ] adj. Trojan, of Troy. sb. A Trojan. 
So Dardamian a. and sb. ; flD&rdaniuxn, a 
golden bracelet 

About thy wrist the rich Dardanium Herrick. 

Dare (de»i), vA Pa. t. durst (dfcist), dared 
(de»rd) ; pa. pple. dared. [A Teut. preterite- 
present verb. OE. durran , pres, dearr ; durron, 
pa* dorste\ belonging originally to the third 
ablaut series ders-, dars -, durs-\ cf. Skr. dhpsA- t 
perf. dadhdrsha to be lx>ld, Gr. $apa~ f $paa~, 
in Opaats, baperetv. 

The 3rd sing. pres, kg dares and pa.t dared ap. 
peered in the south in the 16th c., and are always 
u*ed in the transitive senses, and now also in the 
intrans. sense when followed ry to. When followed 
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by the Infinitive without to, dare and durst ace still 
in common use.) 

I. tntr, (Inflected dare, durst , also dares, 
dared.) 1. To have boldness or courage (to do 
something); to be so bold as OE, a. ellipt. To 
dare to go, venture ME. 

s. None of the disciples durst aske him. Who art 
thou John xxi. ia. A Spanish Notary dared to 
appear publickly in the Rota 16x9. No one durst to 
breathe otherwise Gale. 

II. trans. (Inflected dares, dared.) 1. To dare 

to undertake or do; to venture upon, have 
courage for 1631. 9. To venture to meet; to 

challenge ; to defy 1580. 

1. To a. all things, but nothing too much 1631. a. 

I d. Damnation . . onely I le be reueng’d Hami iv. v. 
133. An English man. .(cannot) suffer.. to be dared 
byany Lyly. You..d. me to it Marbyat. 

Dare (de®j), v.v Now dial. [OiLdarian^U 
stem of MDu. and LG. bedaren to appease, 
calm, Flemish verdaren to amaze.] +1. intr. 
To gaze fixedly or stupidly -1549; also Jig. 
fa. To crouch. Also Jig . -150a ta» To lurk 
-1440. *t*4. trans . To daze; to fascinate -1671. 

5. To daunt, terrify. Now dial. 1611. 

4. To d. larks , to fascinate and dare them in order 
to catch them. 

Dare (de*z), sb\ *594. [f. Dare r. 1 ] l An 
act of defying; a challenge: Now colloq. •fa. 
Boldness -1596. 

x. bin is the d. of God*s justice B unyam. a. It 

lends. .A larger D. to your great Enterprise Shaks, 

Dare (de«j), sb* i860, [f. Dare v. a ] A 
contrivance for fascinating larks. 
fDare, sb.% 1475. [A smg. f. dars , OF. dars % 
darz , pL of dart, dard ’.] Dace -1740. 

Dare-devil (de»-j,de:vn). 1794. [f. Dare 
vA + Devil; cf. cutthroat.} sb. One readytodare 
the devil, adj. Recklessly daring 1833. 

Robert Clive . . an idle dare-devil of a boy Green 
adj. Dare-devil skippers Motley. Hence Da*re- 
devllry. 

Darer (de»*rw). 1614. [f.DAREv.i + -ER.J 
One who ventures; one who challenges. 

Darg (<laJg). Sc. and tu dial. ME. [Synco- 
pated f, daywerk , or daywark. Daywork. ] A 
day’s work; also, a definite quantity of work 
Hence Da*rger, Da*rgamar., day-labourer. 

Daric (dae-rik). 1566. [ad. Gr. Aapeueos (sc. 
OTarrjp stater).] A gold coin of ancient Persia, 
named from the first Darius. Also a Persian 
silver coin of the same design. 

Darii (dee-riai). 1551. Logic. Amnemonic 
term for the third valid mood of the first syllo- 
gistic figure, in which a universal major pre- 
miss (a) and a particular affirmative minor (s) 
yield a particular affirmative conclusion (i)* 
Daring (de» rii)), vbl. sb. 1611. [-ingLJ 
Adventurous courage, hardihood. 

Da*ring, ppl. a. 158a. [-ing 2.J Bold, 
adventurous ; hardy. Also transf. and fig. 

The most d. of financiers M acaulay. This d. legal 
fiction Freeman. Hence Da*rlng*ly adv., -news. 

Dariole (d2rriiM). ME. [a. F.] 1. A 

rich meat pie in crust -1664. a. A shell or cup 
of pastry nlled with custard, cream, etc. ; also 
— d. mould 1846. 

Dark (daik), a. [OE. deort (repr. earlier 
*derk). Not in other Teut. langs.] 

L literal. 1. Devoid of or deficient In light ; 
unilluminated. a. Reflecting or transmitting 
little light ; gloomy, sombre OE. 8* Approach- 
ing black in hue; deep in shade (opp. to light ); 
of the complexion : the opposite of fair ME. 

s. A very darke night Hall. A d. house 2861. 
Phr. t To keep (a person) dark*, to keep him confined 
in a dark room (as madmen were kept formerly). D 
moon —d. of the m oon. a Cloudy and d. weather 
1658. D. bills 1870. 3. D. hair Southey. On the d 
green grass Thomson. 

IL fig. 1. Devoid of moral or spiritual light ; 
evil, wicked; foul, iniquitous, atrocious OE. 
e. Gloomy, dismal, sad OE. ; of the counten- 
ance ; clouded, frowning 1509. 8- Obscure in 

meaning ME.; indistinct, indiscernible 159a. 
4. Concealed, secret, as in to keep d. 1605 • °* 
& person : reticent, not open 1675. g. Of whom 
or which little is known 1831. 8. Not able to 

see; blind. Now dial . ME. 7. Void of intel- 
lectual light; ignorant ME. 

x. To darke diuiononn vse Rich. IT, l L 169 This 
darke Conspiracy Ibid. v. U. 96. The darkest and 
meanest vices Macaulay. 9. The d. side of thinn 
1849. Men of d. tempers Addison. A smile amid d. 
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frowns Shellsv. 3. The Cause is d., and hath not 
been rendred by any Bacon. In d. obscurity Shaics. 
D. oblivion Cowfbr. 4. And Lyttelton a d. # design- 
ing knave Pore. 5. D. horse (< Racing slang), a horse 
about whose ‘form' bttle is known; hence fig. of a 
candidate or competitor. 7. What in me u d Illu- 
mine Milt. P. L. t. s6. 

Combs., etc.: D. Ages, in Its earliest use, the 
Middle Ages: later, the eartier period to c. 1100; 
d. -house * dart-room {a) 1 •room, t(a) a room in 
which madmen were confined j ( 4 ) Photorr. a room 
from which all actinic rays of light are excluded, used 
by photographers when dealing with sensitised plates; 
td. tontTa camera obscura. 

Hence Da*rkful a. full of darkness (rare). Da'rk- 
ish a. somewhat d. Da*rkly adv. in a d. manner. 

Dark (ddik), sb. ME. [f, Dark a. ; cf. light 
sb. and adj.] x. Absence of light; darkness; 
the dark time; night, nightfall; a dark place. 
Also fig, a. Dark colour or shade ; spec, in A rt, 
a part of a picture in shadow, as opp. to light 
1675. Also fig 3. Obscurity x6a8. 4. In the 

d. : in a state of ignorance 1677. 

t. Nights darke approcht apace r <98. One evening 
after d. 177c L>. if the moon : the time near new 

moon when there is no moonlight 4. I am entirely 
in the <L about the designs. .01 [etc.] Burks. 

Dark (d&ik), v. arch . or dial. ME. [f. 
Dark *.] fx. To make or become dark, 
darken -1715. Also fig. fa. intr , To lie in 
the dark, to lie hid -1447. 

1. When the nyght darkes Skelton. My somers 
day in lusty may is derked before the none 150U 

Darken (di ik’n), v. ME. [f. Dark a., 
superseding Dark v.; see -EN suffix*.] 1. 
intr. To grow or become dark. (Occas. with 
down.) a. To grow clouded, gloomy, sad 174a 

3. trans. To make dark, to deprive of light. 
Also fig. ME. 4. To deprive of sight, to make 
blind (lit. and fig . ) 1548. 6- fig' To make dark 

in meaning 1548. 0. fig. To cloud ; to cast 

a gloom or shadow over 1553. 

1. The Heaven darkens above Shelley. a. Hie 
face darkened with some powerful emotion Haw- 
thorn*. 3. When Night oarkens the Streets Milt. 
P. L. l 301. To d. (a person's) door or doors 1 em- 
phatic for to appeal on the threshold (as a visitor). 
4- ' Let their eyes be darkened, that they see not Ps. 
lxix. 03. 5. Who is this that darkencih counsel by 
words without knowledge Job xxxviii. a. 6. To <£ 
The Mirth o’ th* Feast h Vint. T. iv. iv. 41. Hence 
Da’rkoner. 

Da Tk-la*ntern. 1650. A lantern with an 
arrangement by which the light can be con- 
cealed. 

Darkle (da ik'l), v. 1800. [£. Darkling 
adv.; see next "| 1. intr . To show itself darkly 

1819. a. To grow dark 1800. 3. trans. To 

obscure 1884. 

Darkling (dajklig), adv. and a. [ME. 
darkeling, f. DARK a. + -ling.] 

A. adv. In the dark; in darkness [lit. and 
’ ) 1450 . 

he wakeful Bird Sings d. Milt. P. L. hi. 39. var. 
Da*rklinga C rare). 

B. adj. (taken also as pres. pple . ) x. Being, 
proceeding, etc. in the dark 1763. 9. Showing 
itself darkly; darksome, obscure 1739. 

s. Ye writers.. O spare your d. labours Shknstons. 
a. By the d forest paths M Arnold. D. was the 
sense Scott. 

Da*rkmans. Thieves' cant. 1567. [f. Dark 
a. ; cf. lightmans the day, etc. ] The night 
Darkness (da\ikn6s). [OE. deorenes, -nys, 
f. deorc Dark a.] x. Absence of light (total or 
partial) a. The quality of being dark in shade 
or colour ME. 3. Blindness ME. 4 .fig. a. 
Want of spiritual or intellectual sight ME; b. 
Death ME. 5. Gloom of sorrow or distress 
1645. 6. Obscurity, concealment, secrecy ME. 
7. Obscurity of meaning 1553- 
1. No light, But rather A. visible Milt. P. L. i. 63. 
3. His eyes .. Were shrivell’d into d. in his head 
Tennyson. 4. a. Theprynceofderknes. our goostly 
ennemy the deuyll 1526. The D. and Superstition 
of later Ages Addison. 5. The d. of deepest dismay 
Shflley. 6. What I tell you in d., that speak ye in 
light Matt. x. 37. 

Darksome (da-jksffm), a. 1530. [f. Dark 
sb. ; cf. toilsome.'] x. Somewhat dark or gloomy. 
Now chiefly poetic for dark. Also fig. a. 
Sombre in shade or colour 1615. 

1. The d. night Stkrnhold Ac H. fig. D. sense Bp. 
Hall, fears Hood, vices M'Carthy. a. A darksom 
Cloud of Locusts Milt. P. L. xii. 185. 

Darky, darkey (da* iki). 1789. [f. Dark a.] 
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’ r. The night (slang). 9. A dark-lantern (slang) 
18x9. 3. A negro (colloq.). Also attrib >. 184a 
Darling (da\ilii)). [OE. ddorling, deriv. of 
d4or Dear; see -lino.] 

A. sb. x. The object of a person's love; a 
favourite; a pet Also transf. and fig fa, A 
variety of apple 1586. 

x. The idol of my youth, The d. of my manhood 
Tennyson, fig. The d. of the people Stuoss. 

B. adj. [attrib. use of sb. J Dearly loved; best- 
loved, favourite 155)6. 

His [the devil's] d, sin Is pride that apes humility 
CoLKRIDGK. 

Dam (dim), v . 1600. [?] To mend (stock- 
ings, etc.) by nlling-in a hole or rent with yam 
or thread interwoven. (This is done with a 
darning-needle.) Also fig. 

Four Fair of Silk-Stockings curiously demed Steel*. 
Dam, sb. 1790. (f. prec.] The act or result 
of darning. Hence Da*mer, one who dams; a 
darning-needle. 

Dam, Damatlon, etc., colloq. I Damn, 
etc. (Chiefly t/. k 9.) 

Darnel (da*m€l). ME. [Cf. Walloon dial. 

1 dame lie , ivraie, lolium temulentum * ; history 
unkn.] 1. A deleterious grass, Lolium temu- 
l err turn , which grows as a weed among com. 
Also, a book-name of the genus Lolium , a. 
'Applied to Papaver Rheeas ’ (Britten and 
Holland) 161a. 3 .fig. Cf. Cockle, Tares 

X444. Also attrib. 

x. Redd 1 : Kye-graas, L.prrtnne. x. [Satan] sow- 
ing his d. of errors and tares of discord H. B arjlow. 
Darning (da iniq), vbl. sb. 1611. r-lNol.] 
1. The action of Darn v. f or its result Also 
fig. 9. Articles darned or to be darned (mad.). 

Comb. I d.-ball, -last, an egg-shaped or spherical 
piece of wood, etc., over which a fabric is stretched 
while being darned ; -needle, a long and stout needle 
used an darning ; -Stitch, a stitch used iu darning, 

Daraix, darnock, oba. fT. Dornick. 
Daroga, darogha (dAr8u*gi). Anglo- Ind \ 
1634. [a. Pers. and UrdQ.] A governor, 

superintendent, chief officer, head of police or 
excise. Under the Mongols, the Governor of 
a province or city. 

Darraign, -rain(e,etc. , var.of Dera ign Obs 
fDarrei'n, a. 1555. [a. OF. darrain , derrein 
: — late L. +deretranus hinder, f. de retro (whence 
F. derritre).] Old Law . Last, ultimate, final ; 
= Dernier. D. ressort : dernier ressort. 

Dart (diUt), sb. ME [a. OF. dart, accns. 
of dart , dars, in 15th c. dard. ] 1. A pointed 

missile thrown by the hand ; a light spear or 
javelin ; any pointed missile, as an arrow, etc. 
Also fig. and transf. a. Anything resembling 
a dart : spec . in fool., the sting of a venomous 
insect, a dart-like organ in some gastropods 
(see d.-sac lxflow), etc. 1665. 3. Dress-making, 

A seam joining the two edges left by cutting a 
gore in any stuff 1884. 4. » d.-serpent , - snake 

(see below) 1591. +5. The fish called also 

Dace or Dare 1655. 0. [f. the vb.J The act 

of darting, or of casting a dart 1721. 

x. As one shute^h deadly arowes and dartes Covaa- 
dale Prov . xxvi. 18. b. A light pointed missile 
thrown at a target in the indoor game of darts 1901. 

Comb . : d.-moth, a moth of the genus Agretis , so 
called from a mark on the fore-wing ; -sac, a sac 
connected with the generative organs of some gastro- 
pods, from which the darts are ejected | -serpent, 
•snake, a snake-like lizard of the genus Acontias, 
which dart upon their prey. 

Dart (dait), v. ME. [f. Dart sb . ; cf. F. 

darder . J fx. trans. To pierce with or as with 
a dart -1753. 9. To throw, cast, shoot (a dart 

or other missile) 1580. 3. transf. and fig . To 

send forth, or emit, suddenly and sharply ; to 
shoot out 159a. 4. intr. To throw a dart or 

other missile 1530. g. To move like a dart; to 
spring or start suddenly and rapidly; to shoot 
Also fig. 1619. 

x. To d. a whale Bond. a Near enough to d the 
harpoon 1839. 3. Her eyes, .darted flashes of anger 

as she spoke Thackeray. 5. A deer darts out of the 
copse 1885. Hence Da*rtingly adv 
fDartars. 1580. [Corruption of F. dartre.] 
A kind of scab on the chin of lambs -1741. 
Darter (da *jtw), 1565. [f.DARTw. + -erL] 
x. One who or that which darts; one who throws 
or shoots darts, fa. Dart-snake -i8aa 3. A 
name for various birds ; esp. the web-footed 
birds of the genus Plotus ; so called from their 
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way of darting on their prey 1895, 4. A naxne 
for various fishes; esp. the fresh-water fishes of 
the N. American subfamily Rtheostominse , 
which dart from their retreats when disturbed 
1884. 

Dartle (d&*xt , l) f v. rare. 1855. [dim- and 
iterative of Dart t/.l To dart or snoot forth 
repeatedly {trans, ana intr.). 

Chestnut log* which spit and d. 1893. 

Dattm&n. 1605, A soldier armed with a 
dart 

Dartoid (di'Jtoid),*. 187a. [f. Gr. baprbs 
+ -OID ; see next] Anat. Like or of the nature 
of the dartos. 

II Dartoa (da*Jtps). 1634. [a. Gr. baprbt 
flayed. 1 Anat. The layer of contractile tissue 
Immediately beneath the skin of the scrotum. 
Dartre (dautai). 1839. [F. dartre ; see 

Dies, Littre, etc.] A vague generic name for 
various skin diseases, esp. herpes. Hence 
Da-rtroua a. pertaining to or of the nature of 
d. : applied to a certain diathesis. 

Darwinian (daiwi*ni&n), a. (sb.) 1804. [f. 
proper name Darwin .] fx. Of or pertaining 
to Erasmus Darwin (1731-1803) -1849. a. Of 
or pertaining to the naturalist Charles Darwin 
(1809-1883), and to his views, esp. his theory of 
the evolution of species; see Darwinism 3. 
1867. 3. sb. A follower of Charles Darwin 

1871. Hence Darwi*nianism — Darwinism 3; 
also, a D. idiom or phrase. 

Darwinism (dauwiniz’m). 1856. [-ism.] 
ti. The doctrine of Erasmus Darwin (nonce- 
use). a. The biological theory of Chatles Dar- 
win concerning the evolution of species, etc., 
set forth esp. in • The Origin of Species by 
means of Natural Selection, or the preservation 
of favoured races in the struggle for life ’ (1859), 
and 'The Descent of Man and Selection in re- 
lation to Sex' (1871). So Da-rwlniat, a Dar- 
winian. Da rwinize v. to speculate niter the 
manner of (Erasmus or Charles) Darwin. 

|| Das (das). 1481. [Du. - Ger. docks.] +L 
A badger. Caxton. 9. The daman or rock- 
badger of the Cape 1786. 

Dase, obs. f. Dace, Daze. 
iDasewe; see Daswkn v. 

Dash ( da?J) ,v. [ME. daschen , dassen, perh. 
from Norse ; cf. Sw. daska to drub, Da. duske 
to beat, strike; but not known in WGer. Prob. 
echoic; cf. clash, crash, etc.1 

L trans. 1. To strike with violence so as to 
shatter; to strike violently against x6xx. 9. To 
knock, drive, throw, or thrust (, avray , down , 
out, etc.) with violence ME. 3. To throw or 
impel into violent contact with 1530. Also fig. 

4. To splash ; to mark as with splashes 1530. 

5. To qualify with some (usually inferior) ad- 

mixture. Also fig. 1546. G'fig- To destroy, 
frustrate. Now Obs. exc. in to d. (any one's) 
hopes . 1538. 7. To depress; to daunt 1550; to 
confound, abash 1563. 8. To write or sketch 

rapidly without premeditation 1736. 9. To 

draw a dash through. Now rare. 1549. ( xo. 
To underline 1836. 1 1. colloe.—'Damn ' x8ia* 

x. A braue vessell . . Dash’d an to peaces Temp. t. 
EL 8. To d. on the lips Cora s, Rom. 4 r iv. iii, 
54. > Dashing the salt water in our faces 1830. 4. 

Floures. .poudered or dasbte with small spottes Lytb. 
5. Vinegar, .dashed with water 1684. To d. the Truth 
with Fiction Addison. 7. Thw hath a little dash'd 
your Spirits Otk. 111. iii. 914. 8. Impressions.. dashed 
off with a careless but graceful pen Kingslby. 

II. intr. x. To move, fall, or throw itself with 
violence ME. 9. Of persons : To throw one- 
self with violence; to rush with impetuosity, or 
with brilliant action. Also/,# ME. 3 .colloq. 
To 1 cut a dash ' 1786. 

x. The full force of the Atlantic Is dashing on the 
cliffs iSox. a Doeg. .dashed through thick and thin. 
Through sense and nonsense Drydkh. Comb. 1 d*« 
pot, a contrivance for producing gradual descent in 
a piece of mechanism; a hydraulic buffer; -wheel 
(B teaching), a wheel with compartments, revolving 
partly in water, to wash and rinse calico in the piec( 
by dipping it and (hen dashing it about. 

Dash (dtej), sb. 1 ME. [f. Dash p.] i. A 
violent blow, stroke, impact, or collision, ta. 
A sudden blow ; an affliction, discouragement 
-1730. 3. A splash; t concr. a portion of water 
splashed up toy 7 ; the sound of dashing 1784, 
4. A small portion (of something) thrown upon 


80 (man), a (pass), an (loud), v (cat), f (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. e&u de vie), i (sit), i (Psych/). 9 (what), p (get). 
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or into something else. Often fig. 5. A hasty 
stroke of the pen 2615. 0. A stroke or line 

(usually short and straight) made with or as 
with a pen or the like, drawn through writing 
for erasure, forming part of a letter, etc., used 
as a flourish in writing, marking a break in a 
sentence, a parenthetic clause, an omission, to 
separate distinct portions of matter, or for other 
purposes, b. Mus. A short vertical mark (') 
placed above or beneath a note to indicate] 
that it is to be performed staccato. 1553. (See 
also below.) 7. A sudden impetuous move- 
ment, a rush ; a sudden onset. Also Jig. 1809. 
8. Spirited vigour of action ; capacity for such 
action 1706. 9* A showy appearance, display : 

■mi. in phr. to cut a d. 2715. so. Sporting . 
A race run in one heat (U.S.) x88x. is. — 
Dash-soak d x. 

1. The d. of oars Lytton. Jig. She takes vpon her 
brauely at first d. x Hen. VI, 1. ii. 71. 4* White re* 

lieved by a d. of yellow 1881. 6. c. A stroke drawn 

through a figui e in thoroughbass to indicate that the 
interval must be raised one semitone. . d. The line 
between notes in old harpsichord music indicating a 
slur. 

Comb . : d. 'guard, the dash-board which protects 
the platform of a tram-car ; -lamp, a carriage-lamp 
fixed on the. dash-board ; -rule (/‘tinting), a strip of 
metal for printing a d. 

|J Dash, sb* 1788. [Corruption of Negro 
word dashee '. ] A gift, present, gratuity. 

Dash, adv. 167a. [Stem of Dash v. used 
advb.] With a dash. 

Dash-board. 1859. [f. Dasii v. and sb.] 
x. A board or leathern apron in the front of a 
vehicle, to catch the mud thrown up by the heels 
of the horses. Also in motor vehicles, the parti- 
tion between the engine and front seat a. The 
spray-board of a paddle-wheeL 3. Archit. A 
sloping board to carry off rain-water from the 
face of a wall 1881. 

Dasher (darjai). 1790. [-ER 1 .] I. A per- 
son who ' cuts a dash * ( colloq .). a. That wnich 
dashes or agitates the cream In a churn 2853. 
8. - Dash-board x (U.S.) 1858. 

Dashing (dse jin), pfl. a. ME. [-ing 2 .] 
I. That dashes, a. Spirited, lively, impetuous 
1796. 3. Given to * cutting a dash ' i8oi; Also 
transf. of things. 

Hei.ce Dashingly adv. 

Da-shy, a. 182a. [f. Dash v. + -y.] - 

Dashing 3 ( colloq .). 

|| Da*ssy. 188a. [ad. Du. dasje t dim. of das 

Das.] — Das a. 

Dastard (dcrst&id). 1440. [Prob. f. dast - 
dated, f. date Daze + -ard suffix; cf. dullard .etc. ] 

A. sb. fi. A dullard; a sot -1552. a. One 
who meanly shrinks from danger; esp. one who 
does malicious acts in a skulking way 1526. 

a He was, though a dwarf, no <L Fuller. 

B. adj. Meanly shrinking from danger; show- 
ing base cowardice; dastardly 1489. 

To waile thy haps, argues a d. minde 1609. 

Hence tD&'atara v. to make a d. of; to cow. 
fDa'atardice, -iae. mean cowardice. Da*stardize 

v. - Dastard v. Da*stardlineea, the quality of 
being dastardly. D&’stardly a. tdull; showing 
despicable cowardice. tDa'atardneaa. Drstardy 
(arch.), the quality of a d. 

fDaswen, v. Also daaewe(n. ME. [Conn. 

w. dasen to Daze.1 intr. Of the eyes or sight : 
To lie or become dim -1496. 

Dasymeter (deesi- mAai ). 187a. [f. Gr . Baovt 
dense 4- ptrpor. J An instrument for measuring 
the density of gases. 

Dasyphylioua(dsesift'Us),a. [f. Gr. fan* 
rough 4- <pvK\oP. J Bat. Hairy- or woolly-leaved. 

Dasypod (dee-sippd). [f. generic name Da - 
sypus, ad. Gr. baovnovt, hairy-footed.] Zool. Of 
or pertaining to Dasypus , a genus of armadillos; 
an animal of this genus. Hence Dasy-podid 
sb. Duypodiae a . 

HDagyprocta(daesiprp*ktk). 1875. [mod.U, 

f. Gr. daovirpousTot having hairy buttocks.] 
Zool. A genus of rodents, the agoutis. Hence 
Daaypro'ctld a. (sb.). Dasypro'ctine a. 
Dasypygal (daasipai'g&l), a . 1875. [f. Gr. 
farvxi/yny.J Zool. Having hairy buttocks. 

Dasyuro (dae-si t ia*i). 1839. [ad. mod.L. 
dasyums , f. Gr. fart* 4- oipd. \ Zool. An ani- 
mal of the genus Dasyurus or subfamily Dasy- 
urinx, comprising the small carnivorous mar- 


supials of Australia and Tasmania, also called 
‘ brush-tailed opossums ' or 1 native cats 
Hence Da»yu*rlne a . belonging to the sub- 
family Dasyurinx . 

Data (dJi'ta), pi. of Datum, q. v. 

Datary 1 (d/i’tftri). 1527. [ad. mod.L. da- 
tarius , f. datum Date.] x. An officer of the 
Papal Court at Rome, charged with the duty of 
registering and dating all documents issued by 
the Pope, and of representing the Pope in 
matters relating to grants, dispensations, etc. 
ta. A chronologer (rare) -x66i. 

Da-tary 2 . 1645. [ad. mod.L. dataria ; see 
prec.] The office or function of dating Papal 
documents ; a branch of the Apostolic Chancery 
at Rome. Also attrib. 

Date (d?>t), sbX ME. Ts. OF. date, now 
datte : — L. dactylus , a. Gr* bajcrvXos date, orig. 
finger.] 1. The fruit of the date-palm, an 
oblong single-seeded berry, growing in clusters, 
with sweet pulp. a. The tree which bears 
dates (Phatnix dactyhfera) M E. 

1. Dates, .serve Cor the Subsistence of more than an 
hundred Millions of Souls 1713. 

Comb, t d.-palm = sense 2 ; -plum, the fruit of 
species of Diospyrot (N.O. Ebenacea ) j also the tree 
itself; -shell, a mollusc of the genus Lithodomus ; so 
called from its shape j -sugar, sugar from the sap of 
the wild date-tree of India (A sy/vestrie ); -wine, 
wine Baade by fermenting the sap of tlve date-palm. 

Date (d/U), sb.* ME. [a. F .date !— L. data 
fern. sing, (or neut pi.) of datus given, the first 
word of the later L. formula • Data Romx, 
given at Rome etc.] 1. The specification of 
the time (and often tne place) of execution of a 
writing or inscription, affixed to it. a. The 
precise time at which any thing takes place or is 
to take place; more vaguely, season, period 
ME. b. U.S . colloq. An engagement or ap- 
pointment 1885. 3. The period to which some- 
thing ancient belongs ME. 4. Duration ; term 
of life or existence (arch.) ME. 5. Limit, end 
ME. 

1. A long Letter bearing D. the fourth Instant 
Steklk. a. The d. at which he received notice 1803. 
Not far remov’d the d., When commerce proualy 
flourish’d through the state Golds*. 3. Antiquities 1 
of Roman d. Freeman. 4. To lengthen out bis D. 
A day Drydkn. 5. All has its d. below Cowpkr. I 

Phr. Out 0/ d . : out of season ; see also Out-of-date. 
Also Up to date. 

Comb.: d.-line, a line relating to dates: spec, the 
line (theoretically coincident with the meridian of 180 0 
from Greenwich) at which the calendar day is reckoned 
to begin and end, so that at places east and west of it 
the d. differs by one day; -mark sb. t a mark show, 
ing the d. 

Date (d*it\ f>. ME. [£. Datejt 5. 2 1 l.trans. 
To mark with a date. a. To fix the date or 
time of ; to reckon as beginning from ME. ; 
absol. to reckon X742. ta* To put a period 
to -x6i8. 4. intr. (for ref.) To be dated ; 

to be written from 18^0. 5. To assign 

itself to, or have its origin from, a particular J 
time 1828. 

s. A Hill dated the 30th of January Scarlktt. A 
Letter dated from York 1712. b. pass. To have its 
date fixed by some circumstance ; intr. to bear evi- 
dence of or betray one's or its date 1695. s. 1 d. from 
this era the corrupt method, etc. Swift. 4. The letter 
dates from London (mod.). 5. The house dated as far 

back as the days of Matthew Stach Kane. Hence 
Da*t(e)abla a. Da'ter. 

Dateless (duties), a. 1593. [-less.] i. 
Undated 1644. 9. Having no term ; endless 

1593. 8* Immemorial 1794. 

1 a. Thydatelesse fame 1634. 3. The d. hills Ruskin. 
Hence Da*t*lesanees. 

D&tion (dA jan). 2656. [ad. L. dationem .1 
The action of giving. ta. Med. A dose. b. 
Civil Ijtw. The act of giving or conferring. 
IlDatisca (dfitrskA). 1863. [mod.L.] Sot. 
The name of a genus of monoehlamydeous 
exogens (N.O. Datiscacex ). Hence Dati'scln, 

I a glucoside, QiHtjOu, obtained from D. j 

Datisl (d&tai'sai). 1552. Logic. A mne- 
monic term for a valid mood of the third syllo- 
gistic figure, in which a universal affirmative 
major piemiss (a) and a particular affirmative 
minor It) yield a particular affirmative conclu- 
sion (*). 

Dative (d£i*tiv). ME. [ad. I* ddtivus, in 
Grammar rendering Gr. 0o rueif (rvwit).] 

A. adj. x. Gram . The name of that case of 


nouns which denotes ti*e indirect object, ex- 
pressed in English by to or for with the objec- 
tive. ta. Of the nature of a gift -x66x. a. Law. 
a. In one's gift. b. Of an officer : Removable : 
opp. to perpetual . c* Sc. Law. Given by a 
magistrate, not by disposition of law ; as in 
executor d ., one appointed by decree of the 
commissary, an administrator. 

B. *b. (the adj. used ellipt.) Gram, Short for 
d. case; see A. 1520. 

Hence Da*tively adv. in the d. case : as a d. 
Datolite(dsc mbit), erron. datholite. 1808. 
[irreg. f. part of Gr. baruoBcu to divide + -LITE.] 
Min. A borosilicate of calcium, occurring In 
glassy crystals of various colours or in masses. 
||Da*ttock. 1884. [Native name.] The hard 
mahogany-like wood of a W« African tree, 
Detarium senegalense , N.O. Leguminosx \ the 
tree itself. 

([Datum (d£*t#m). PL data (d/i-ti). 1646. 
[L., neut. pa. pple. of dare.] A tiling given or 
granted; something known or assumed as fact, 
and made the basis of reasoning or calculation, 
Also in comb., as d.-line , -plane. 

Out of what Data arises the knowledge T. 

II Datura (d&t‘u» a r&). 166a. [mod.L. ad. 

Hindi dhatura .] Bot. A genus of poisonous 
plants (N.O. Solanacex ), of which D. Stramo- 
nium is the Strammony or Thorn-apple; it is a 
powerful narcotic. Hence Datn*xine (also Da- 
tufia) = Atropine. 

Daub (dfb), v. ME. [a. OF. dauber L. 
dealbare to whiten over, plaster, f. de- down, etc. 
+ albarc, f. a lb us.] 1. trans. To coat or cover 
with plaster, mortar, clay, or the like. a. To 
plaster with some sticky or greasy substance, 
smear X597. 3. To soil, bedaub. Also Jig. 

145a 4. To paint coarsely and Inartistically 

1630. +5. To bedizen -1760. "XQ-fg. To cover 
with a specious exterior; to whitewash, cloak, 
gloss -1785. tb. absol. or intr.Ho put on a 
false show -1716. 

z. Of his fthepecote dawbe the walls* round about 
15x5. a. Whose wrinkled furrows. .Are daubed full 
of Venice chalk Hr. Hall. 3. Dawbing echo other 
with dirte and myer 1535. 4. A trovell will nerve as 

well as a pcncill to d. on such thick course colours 
Fuller. 6. So smooth he dawb'd bis Vice with shew 
of Vertue Rich. Ill \ 111. v. 29. b. l'oore Tom’s a cold. 
I cannot d. it further Lear iv. L 53. 

Daub (dgb), sb. ME. [f. Daub v .] x. Ma- 
terial for daubing. Also fig. 9. An act of daub- 
ing 1669. 3. A patch or smear of some moist 

substance 1731. 4. A coarsely executed paint- 

ing 1761. 

4. The diffrence of a Guido from a d. CowraR. 

Dauber (d}T»ax). ME. [f. Daubv. 4--kr 1]. 
2. One who or that which daubs. 9. A coarse 
or unskilful painter 2655. 3. U.S. The mud- 

wasn 1844. 4. Anything used to daub with. 

a. Rather Dawbers then Drawers Fuller. Hence 
D&u'bery, daubry, the practice of daubing; the 
work of a d. Dau'bster, a clumsy painter. 

Daubing (dj-biq), vbl. sb. ME. [-ingL] 
z. The action of the vb. Daub. 9. Material 
(esp. mortar or clay) used in daubing ; rough- 
cast ME. 3. (U.S.) « Dubbing (Knight). 
Daubreelite (d^bnbit). 189a. [f. as next 
+ -Lite.] Min. A black sulphide of chromium, 
found in meteoric iron. 

Daubreite (dp brx ,ai t ) . 1876. [f. M. Daubrie 9 
a French mineralogist; see-iTE.J Min. A native 
oxychloride of bismuth. 

Dauby (dg-bi), a. 1697. [f. Daub sb. + -y.] 

x. Sticky. 9. Given to daubing; dirty, etc. 
(dial.) 1855. 8* Of the nature of a daub 1829, 

Daughter (dg'tax). [Com. Tent, and Com. 
Aryan: OE. dohtor (-ur, -er). Referred (ult.) 
to *dhugh-, Skr. duh- to milk* The form 
daughter is southern (16th c.).] 2. prop. Fe- 

male child or offspring. 9. transf A female 
descendant; a woman in relation to her native 
country or place OE. Also fig. 3* A term of 

affectionate address used by a senior ( arch.) 
OE. 4. A girl, maiden, young woman (arch.) 
ME. S' fid* Anything (personified as female) 

viewed in relation to its origin or source MEL 
x. Soch a mother, soch a doughter Covkrdalk Eneh. 
xvi. 44. a Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me 
Luke xxiii. a 8. fig. The daughters of musick Eccl. 
xii. 4, of affliction Weslxt. 3. D., be of good com- 
fort Matt. ix. m, 4 Many daughters naue done 
virtuously Prw. xxxi. 39. 4 Duluess. . D. of C-faaos 

and eternal Night Porx. 


a (Ger. min). #(Fr.pw«). fl (G«r. MtfUer). ii (Fr. d-ne). 9 (curl). £ (e*) (there), i (*) (r«n). { (Fr. trfre). 3 («r, iem, 



DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 

Comb . d.-cell (< Biol.), one of the celfs produced by 
the fission of a mother-cell. 

Hence Dau’ghterhood. the condition of being a 
d. t daughters collectively. Dau*ghterless a. 
Dau’ghterling (nomce-weL), little d. 
Dau‘ghter-in-law. ML. [See Brother- 
in-law.] i. The wife of one‘s son. a. = 
Stepdaughter. (Now considered incorrect.) 
1841. 

Daughterly (djtwli), a. 1535. Such as 
becomes a daughter; filial. 

Youre very d. dealing Moan. Hence Dau’ghter- 
linens. 

Datlk (djjk). 1795. [?] Mining. A bed or 
band of stilt sandy clay. 

Dauk ; see Dawk. 

f Dauke. rare. 1450. The wild carrot, Dau- 
nts Carota -1688, 

Daun, obs. f. Dan \ 

Daunt (dpnt), v. ME. [a. OF .danter, var. 


of donter (mod. dompter) : — L. domitare .] fi. 
trans. To overcome, subdue -1610. ta. To 
tame -1^69. Also fig. 3. To abate the courage 
of, dispirit; to abash; to intimidate. (The cur- 
rent sense.) 1475. 4. To daze. Now dial. 

y8i. + 5. To dandle -1483. 0 . Herring 

Fishery. To press down salted herrings with a 
daunt 1733. 

3. Thinke you a little dinne can d. mine eares Tam. 
Snr. 1. ii. aqo. Hence Daunt sb. fthe act of daunt- 
ing; a check ; spec, a disc of wood used to press down 
salted herrings in the barrels. Pau'nter. 

Dauntless (d§*ntl6s),<i. 1593. [f. D aunt v. 
+ -less. 1 Not to be daunted; bold, intrepid. 
Browes Of d. courage Milt. P . L . L 603. Hence 
Datrntleaa-ly adv.. -ness. 

Dauphin (dS-fin). 1485. [a. F. Pr. dalfin 
: — pop.L. +dalphinus for L. delphinus (ad. Gr 
0 *K(pit dolphin). See Dolphin.] The title of 
the eldest son of the King of France, from 1349 
to 1830. 

According to Littnf, the name Dauphin, borne by 
the lords of the Viennois, was a proper name 
Delphinus (the same word as the name of the fish), 
whence their province was called Dauphini. The 
province was ceded to Philip of Valois in 1349, subject 
to the condition that the title should be borne in per- 
petuity bv the eldest son of the French king. 

Hence Dauphinate. the rule or jurisdiction of a d. 
(of Viennois). Dau*pnlnesa, the wife of the d. 
IlDauw (dau). 180a. [S. Afr. Du. £ native 
name. J A species of zebra, Equus BurcJullii. 
Davenport (dieVnpo-jt). Alsodevonport. 
1853. [From the maker's name.] A kind of 
small ornamental writing-table filled with 
drawers, etc. 

Davidist 1657. [f- the name David + -ist.] 
z. One of a sect founded by David George or 
Jores, a Dutch Anabaptist of the 16th c. a. 
A follower of David of DinanL 
Davit (d**vit, d<i'vit). i6aa. [Formerly 
also David \ and app. an application of the name. 
Cf. F. davier. ] Naut. a. A curved piece of 
timber or iron with a roller or sheave at the end, 
projecting from a ship’s bow, and used to fish 
the anchor; a fish-d. b. One of a pair of cranes 
on the side or stern of a ship, fitted with tackle 
for suspending or lowering a boat. 

Davy i (d^wi). In full D. lamp, Davy's 
lamp. 1817. [£ Sir Humphry Davy . ] The 

miners' safety-lamp invented by Davy, in which 
the flame is surrounded with wire-gauze, so as 
to prevent contact with explosive gases outside 
the lamp. 

Da*vy 2. slang. 1764. Short for Affidavit. 
Davy Tones (d?«vi d^J«*nz). 1751. In 

nautical slang : The spirit of the sea ; the sailors’ 
devil. Davy Jones's (or Davy's) locker \ the 
ocean, esp. as the grave of those who perish 
at sea. 

Davyne (d^i-vin). 1826. [ad. It davina , 
named after Sir H. Davy.] Min. A variety of 
nephelite, from Vesuvius. 

Davyum (d/ivi£in). 1879. [Named as prec. 
+ -um as in platinum, etc. ] Chem . A supposed 
metal of the platinum group, said by Kern to 
have been found in Russian platinum ore. 
Daw sb. ME. [OK. *dawc (: — daw a' 
from dagwd') in ablaut relation to OHG. idka, 
MHG. tdhe. See Caddow.] i. A bird of the 
crow kind (Corvus moncdula ) ; a Jackdaw, 
*. Jig. fA simpleton -1608 ; a sluggard, a slut 
(Sc.) T460. Hence Daw'ish a . silly, sluttish. 
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Daw (d9), v. 1 Now Sc. [OE. dagtan, cor- 
resp. to MDu. daghen, G. tagen , etc., fi WGer 
dag - DAY.] 1. intr. To dawn* Also fig fa. 

* Adaw v . 1 1, 2. -1612. 
fDaw, v . 2 rare. 1616. [Aphet.fi Adaw to 2 ] 
To daunt -1664. 

Dawdle (d§*d’l), v. Also daudle. 1656. 
fvar. of Daddle, ? affected by Daw sb. 2.] 
intr. To idle, waste time ; to be sluggish ; to 
loiter. Also quasi-*rwrr. (usu. with away). 

To d. over a dish of tea Johnson. 1 . .dawdled and 
fretted the time away until Tuesday evening Mao. 
D’Arblay. Hence Dawdle sb. one who dawdles; 
the act of dawdling. Dawdler. 

Dawe, obs. £ Day. 

Dawk (djk), sb.* dial . 1703. [?] A de- 
pression, furrow, incision. Hence Dawk v. to 
make a d. in. 

|| Dawk, sb 2 , dak (d6k, dak). Angio-Ind. 
1727. [Hindi 4 &k.'\ Post or transport by re- 
lays; a relay of men or horses for carrying 
mails, etc., or passengers in palanquins. 

Phr. To travel d. : to travel in this way. Comb. 
dak bnngalow (rarely house), an inn for travellers 
on a dak route. 

Dawn (d§n), sb. 1599. [app. f. the verb- 
stem ; see next. ON. had dagan , dbgvn dawn, 
but no evidence connects the two. ] 1. The first 
appearance of light before sunrise; the begin- 
ning of daylight ; daybreak. a. Jig. The be- 
ginning, rise, first appearance ; an incipient 
gleam 1633. Also attrib. 

I. Come away, it is almost cleere dawne Shaks. 
Highd., d appearing above a bank of clouds; imvd., 
d. appearing on the horizon. a. The d. of manhood 
173a, of an idea Lamb, of history 1878. 

Dawn (d§n), v. 1499. [App. f. Dawning, 
q.v.] z. intr. To begin to grow daylight; also 
trans f. a. Jig. To begin to develop, expand, 
or brighten 1717. 3 - To begin to appear, be- 

come visible or evident 1744. 

l. Until the day d. a Pet. a. T9. As soon aa ever 
the Morning dawned 1726. a. In ..1685 his fame . 
waa only dawning Macaulay. 3. Underneath the 
dawning hills Tennyson. The idea that [etc.] had 
never dawned upon her 1852. 

Dawning (dp mn), vbl. sb. [ME. dawening, 
prob. from Norse; Sw. and Da. have dagnmg, 
from daga to dawn. J x. The beginning of day- 
light; dawn; transf. the cast a .Jig. The first 
gleam, appearance, beginning 1612. 

x. The Bird of D. Hami. 1. L 16a. a. The dawn- 
ings of a literary culture Prescott. 

Dawsonite (dj-sanait). 1875. [fiSirJ. W. 
Dawson of Montreal; see -itk.J Mm. A hy- 
drous carbonate of aluminium and sodium, 111 
white crystals. 

Day (d/i), sb. [A Com. Tent. sb. : OE. dmg 
Not related to L. dies ; usually referred to an 
Aryan vb. dhagh-, in Skr. dak to bum.] x. 

1 The time between the rising and the setting of 
the sun ' (J .) ; the interval of light between one 
night and the next ; in ordinary usage includ- 
ing the lighter part of morning and evening 
twilight, a. Daylight ME. Alsoyf^. +3- One 
of the 'lights’ of a mullioncd window. [F. pur. j 
-1859. 4. Mining. The surface of the ground 

over a mine. Hence d.-coal, etc. 1665. 

i. Break of d.: dawn: see Break. It was then 
nyne of thed. Ln. Berners. Before d.' before dawn, 
a. It was broad d. Db Foe. fig. 1 can not yet see d. 
in the business* Marvell. 

IL Aa a unit of time. z. The time occupied 
by the earth in one revolution on its axis, in 
which the same terrestrial meridian returns to 
the sun ; the space of twenty-four hours OE. 
a. The same space of time treated as a unit of 
time, on which anything happens, or which 
fixes a date OE. 

i. Solar or astronomical d. : a period reckoned 
from noon to noon, and adjusted to its mean length, 
which is the mean solar d. Civil d. : the period from 
midnight to midnight, similarly adjusted. _ Sidereal 
d. : the time between the successive meridional tran- 
sits of a star, or spec of the first point of Aries, which 
is about four minutes shorter than the solar day. s. 
The first D. of the Week called the Lord's I). 1704. 
Phr. One d. : on a certain d. in the past ; on some 
future d. So of future time, some d., one of these days. 

m. A specified or appointed day OE. 

Hew Vear's d.. settling-d., D. of Judgement, Wraik, 
etc. Or if my debtors do not keep tneir d. ( 5 k. fur 
payment) Dkydkn. We., went od her * day ' (Sc. for 
recaptions) M rs. H. Ward. Phr. To carry , turn, lose 
the d. (= day qf battle or contest). 

IV. A space of time, a period ME. 


DAY-MARE 

t A month's day (. 9 c), the space of a month. Ill 
give no d* ( =* credit) . . 1 must have present money 
Quarles. In the days (=» time) of Josephus. The 
men of our d. Jowett. Phr. To this d., at the pro. 
sent d., at some future d. The d. : time (now or then) 
present. Abbots honour'd in their d. (~ lifetime) 
Southkv. To end otu'e days: to die. Diplomacy 
has had its d. (= period of power) Miall. 

Phrases. This a. week, twelve months, etc . : the 
same day a week or aycar after or before. D. about, 
on alternate days. D. by d., daily, every day in its 
turn 1 also attrib. D. after a., each day as a sequel 
to the preceding. (From) <L to d., continuously 
without interruption ; so d. in (and) d. out. 

Comb . : d**boarder, see Boarder ; -boy, a school 
boy (at a boarding-school) who attends the daily 
classes without boarding there; -coal (see I. a); 
-drift, -hole (Coal-mining), galleries diiven from the 
surface so that men can walk underground to and 
from their work ; -eye, a working open to daylight ; 
-hours (pi.), those offices for the Canonical Hours 
which are said in the day-time ; -house (Astral.), a 
house in which a planet is said to be stronger by 
night than by day ; dayman, one employed lor the 
day, or for duty on a special day 1 -room, a room 
occupied by day only ; -scho'la r ^day-boy ; -school, 
a week-day schools one carried on in the day (opp. to 
night school) ; one at whkh pupils are not boar ded; 
-shine, day-light ; -student, a student who comes 
to a college, etc.; during the day for lectures or study, 
but does not reside there ; -ticket, a railway or other 
ticket covering retutn on the same day; -wages, 
wages paid by the day l -water, surface-water 
•fDay, *.1 ME. [ « Daw to, assim. to day sb.] 
To dawn -1483. 

(Day, v . 2 1523. [fi Day x£.] I. To submit 
to or decide by arbitration -1580. 9 . To give 

(a person) time for payment -1573* 8 - To 

measure by the dav ; to furnish with dnys -1839 
4. To year and d. : to subject to the statutory 
period of a year and a day -1626. 

Day-bed. 1 594. A bed to rest on by day j 
a lounge, sofa, couch. 

Day-blindness. 1834. A visual defect, in 
which the eyes see badly, or not at all, by day- 
light, but well by aitificial light. 

Daybook, day-book. 1580. A diary, 
journal; Naut. a log-book (obs?) b. Book-keep- 
ing. Orig., a book in which the transactions of 
the day, as sales, purchases, etc., are elitcicd 
at once in the order in which they occur: now 
usually Purchases D., Sales D. , etc. 
Daybreak. 1530 [Cfi Break v. and xA.D 
The first appeal ance of light in the morning . 
dawn. 

Day-dawn. poet. 1813. The dawn of day, 

daybreak. 

Cay-dream. 1685. A dream indulged in 
while aw.ike; a reverie, castle in the air. 

A lover's tl.i) -dream Scott. So Day-dreamer, 
i Day-fever. 1601. A fe\tT lasting a day or 
coming on in the day-time; the sweating-sick- 
ness -1610. 

Day-flower. r688. A flower that opens by 
day : spec, in U.S,, the genus Commelyna or 
SpiderworL 

Day-fly. 1601. An ephemeral, which iu 
the perfect state lives only a day or so. 
fDay a ing, vbl. sb. 1484. The action of Day 
v * esp. arbitration -1611. 

Day labour, day-labour. 1449. Labour 
done by the day or for daily wages. 

'Doth God exact day labour, light denied 1 Milt. 
So Day : -la'bourer, one who works for daily wages. 

Dayless (d*-le»), a. ME. ( t. Day r£.] fi. 
Without result -1519. a. Dark 1816. 
Daylight (d^ bit). ME. x. The light of 
day; Jig. the light of knowledge; publicity 1690 
a. The day-time; spec, daybreak ME 3 - A 
clear visible interval, as between bonis in a race, 
the rim of a wine-glass and the liquor, etc. i8ao. 
4. pi. T he eyes (slang) 1752. Also attrib. 

x. The dav- light lades Pork. Phr. To let daylight 
into : to make a hole in 1 to stab or shoot (slang). J* 
A toast 1 .. No heel-taps — darken daylights Shelley. 
Comb, d.- saving (cfi Summer timk a). 

Day-lily. 1597. A lily, the flower of which 
lasts only for a day; a genua of liliaoeous plants, 
f/emcrocallis, with large yellow or orange 
flowers. 

Daylong (d/i'Vq), 1855. [fi Day j£.] adj. 
Lasting all day. adv. All through the (lay. 
Day-mare. 1737. [After nightmare .] A 
condition similar to nightmare occurring during 
wakefulness. Also attrib. 


ae (man), a (jmi*). on (load), v (cut). < (Fr. ch<f). 9 (ev<n). si (/, eye). > (Kri ean d< vie), i (u't). i (Piychf). 9 (what), p (git). 



DAYMENT 

fDayment 1519, [f. Day v. 2 ] Arbitra- 
tion -1580. 

f Day ’-net. 1608. A clap-net for catching 
small birds -1766. 

Daypeep. 1606. Peep of day; earliest dawn. 
+Day*-rawe. ME. [f. Day + rawe Row.] 
The tirst streak of day. 

t Day-mle. 1750. A rule or order of court, 
permitting a prisoner to go without the bounds 
of his prison for one day -1813. 

Day-sight. 1834. A visual defect in which 
the eyes see clearly only in the day. 

Daysman (d^i-zmd&n), 1489. 1. An arbi- 
trator J arch .). a. A day-labourer 1639. 

1. Neither Is there any d. betwixt us Job ix. 33. 

Day-spring. ME. Daybreak. Now mainly 
port, or fig. 

' The day-spring from on high hath visited ns Luke 
i. 7B. . 

Day-star. OE. 1. The morning star. 9 . 
The sun, as the orb of day ( poet.) 1598. Also fig. 

1. Early in the morning, so soone as the day starre 
appeared 1576= a. So {.inks the day-star in his ocean 
bed Milt. JLycidas 16&. fig. We lift our Hearts to 
Thee, O Day-Star from on High Wesley, 
Day's-work (d^wffuk). (Also as two 
words.) 1594. The work of a day. Abo — 
Daywork a (obs.). 

The log-board, the contents of which are termed 

* the log \ — the working it off, * the day's work ’ Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale). 

Day-tale, daytal, datal (dflt/il, -tel, -t’l). 
1530. [f. Day + T alie reckoning, etc. ] ti. 

Day-time. a. The reckoning (of work, wages, 
etc.) by the day. Chiefly aitrib., reckoned, 
paid, or engaged by the day, as in dav-tale 
labour , wages , etc. Hem e Day-taler, dataller 
(dr* tel«j) a day labourer {local). 

Day-time. 1535. The time of daylight. 

1 cry in the day-time, .and in the night season Ps. 
xxiL a. 

Day-woman, dairy-woman ; see Dry-. 
Day work, day-work. [Cl. Darg.] OE. 
1. — Day's work. Now n. dial. fa. The 
amount of land that could be worked in a day 
-1641. 3. Day labour 1580. 

t Day-writ. 1809. - Day-rule. 

Daze (<l/'z), v . | ME. daeen, a. ON. *a fosa, 
found in kel. dasask tefl., to become weary and 
exhausted, e.g. from cold, -Sw. dasa intr. to lie 
idle. Not in other Teut. Lings. J 1. / runs . 
To stupefy as by a blow on the head, cold, 
dnnk, excess of light, etc.; to stun; tobenumD; 
to confuse; to dazzle. ta tnlr. To be or be- 
come stupefied -1529. tg. Of the eyes, etc. : 
To become dazzled -1635. 4. To become 

dazed (see Dazed 3} 1769. 

1. The sudden light Dazed me half-blind Tennyson. 
Dazed ..by such a calamity Ma> Ouphant. 3. Who^e 
mors than Eagle-eyes Can. .gaze On glitt ring beams 
of honour, and not d. Quarles. 

Daze idriz), sb. 1671. |f. prec.] I. A dazed 
condition 1825. a. Min. Mica (from its glitter). 
Dazed (drizd), pfil. a . ME. f f. Daze v. 

♦ -ed. | 2. Stupefied, bewildered; dazzled, 

a. Benumbed with cold {north.) 1513. 3. 

Spoiled, as bread, etc.; rotten, as wood 1674. 
Hence* Dazed-ly ad\, «ieas. 

D&zy (dr'*zi), a . rare. 1895. [f. Daze v. 
or sb. + -y. j In a dazed condition, b. Chill, 
chilling {dial.). 

Dazzle (dsrz’l)yV. 1481. [Earlier dasel,dasle, 
freq. and dim. of dase, Daze v .1 ti. intr. Of 
the eyes : To lose the faculty of steady vision, 
esp. bora too bright light {lit. and fig.) -167a. 
a. trams. To overpower or confuse (the vision), 
esp. with excess of brightness. (Alsoy^.) 1536. 

3. fig. To overpower or confound, esp. with 
brilliant or showy qualities; 1 to strike or sur- 
prise with splendour' (I.) 1561. Also absol. 

4. To outshine, eclipse, dim (rare) 1643. 

s. Perauenture his eyen daselyd as he loked from 
aboue doun Caxton. j* Rhetoiick may dazle simple 
men 1843. absol. Charms that d. and endear Golosm 
Hence Davie sb. an act of dazzling t a brightness or 
glitter that dazzles t paint put on as camouflage (hence 
as v. trans., and in Comb., as d.'Painted, •painting). 
Davlement, the act of dazzling; a cause of dazzling t 
dazzled condition. Da'ZZler, one who or that which 
daxske. Daxxlingl: ndo. 

IfDe. %m (di) ALntin prep., meaning * down 
from, from, off, concerning , occurring in some 
Latin phrases used in English, as ; 
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&. dt bens esse (Law), as of 1 well-being *, as being 
good, of conditional allowance for the present.. 

b. ds facto, in fact, in reality, in actual existence, 
force, or possession, as a matter of fait. As adj. — 
'actual *. 

c. dejure , of right, by right, according to law. As 
adj. = 'legal Usu, opp. to de facto. 

d. de novo , anew, afresh, over again. Rarely as 
adj . * ' new, fresh 

e. de profundis, the first words of the L. version of 
Ps. exxx — 'Out of the depths (have 1 cried)’; hence 
subsL (a) the name of this psalm ; (b) a psalm of 
penitence 1 (c) a cry from the depths of sorrow, 
misery, etc. 

a. The French prep, de, d ' (dz), meaning • of, 
from', occurring in place-names, in territorial 
titles, and in personal surnames; also, in French 
phrases more or less in English use, as coup 
d'etat, c. de main , etc. (see Coup) ; de trap, too 
much, (one) too many, in the way; etc. 

De-, prefix. The Latin adv. and prep., used 
in comb, with vbs., and their derivs. 

L As an etymological element. In the senses : 
1. Down, down from, down to, as in Depress, 
etc. A Off, away, aside, as in Decline, etc. b. 
Away from oneself, as in Deprecat e, etc. 3 . Down 
to the bottom, completely j hence, thoroughly, on and 
on ; as in Declaim, Denude, Derelict, etc. b. To 
the dregs, as in Decoct, etc. 4. In a bad sea*c,so as 
to subject to some indignity, as in Deceive, etc 5. 
In late L- decomposttus — * formed or derived from a 
compound (word) \ 'compounded over again hence 
its sense in Decomposite, Decomplex, etc 6 . In 
English, early word* taken from OF. with des- re- 
tained this form (refash. dis-\ as in disarm, etc ; 
but later words have de- (F. dt- : — OF. des- • — L. dis) 
treated as identical with L. de- j e.g. dehtuch. etc. 
In some words both forms are found, as disfrock, de- 
frock , etc Hence : 

n. As a living prefix with privative force 
z. Forming compound vbs. (with their derivs.) hav- 
ing the sense of undoing the action of the simple vb., 
or of depriving (anything) of the thing or character 
therein expressed, e. g. de-acidify, decephaUzt (where 
no simple vb. is in use), etc 
a. Occas., vbs. (arid their deiivs.) are formed by pre- 
fixing de - to a noun, with the sense: a. To rid of the 
thin£ in question, as Debowkl, depetttcoated , etc. 
b. 'Jo turn out of, as dec art, DEHUsK,etc. 3. In De- 
bark, etc., de- is prefixed to adjs. 

Deacon (df'kan, -k'n),iA OE. [ad.L. dia~ 
conus , a. Gr. Sidxovos servant, spec, in Christian 
use, minister of the church. ] t . Reel. The name 
of an order of ministers or officers in the Chris- 
tian church, a. In Apostolic times (see Acts 
vi. 1-6) OE. b. In Episcopal churches, a 
member of the third order of the ministry, rank- 
ing below bishops and priests, and having the 
functions of assisting tho priest, of visiting the 
sick, etc. OE. c- In the Presbyterian system, 
one of an order of officers appointed to attend 
to the secular affairs of the congregation (cf. 
Elder sb* 4) 1560. d. In Congregational 
churches, one of a body of officers elected to 
advise and assist the pastor and attend to the 
secular affairs of the church 1647. e. 'The cleric 
who acts as principal assistant at a solemn cele- 
bration of the Eucharist ; the * gospeller late 
ME. fa. Applied to the Levites -1449. 3. 

in Scotland, the president of an incorporated 
craft or trade in any town ME. ; fig. a master 
of his craft 18x4. Hence Dea*conhood f the 
office of a d. ; deacons collectively. Dca-conry, 
deaconshipi deacons collectively ; R.C.Ch. the 
chapel in charge of a cardinal d. Dea-conehip, 
the office or position of a d. 

Dea*con, v. U.S.colloq. 1845. [f. prec. sb.] 
x. trans. (usually to d. off.) 'To read aloud (a 
hymn) one line at a time, the congregation 
singing the lines as read. Hence fig. a. To 
pack (fruit, etc.) with the finest on the top ; also 
used of other forms of dishonest dealing i860. 

a. To d. land, to filch it from the highway, etc. 
Farmer. To d. wine, to doctor it (slang). 

Deaconess (drkanes). 1536. [f. prec., after 
L. diaconissa. ] x. Reel. A female deacon : a. 
in the early cnurch, with diaconal duties in 
relation to her sex ; b.in some modern churches, 
with functions parallel to those of deacons in 
the same. a* The name taken by certain 
Protestant orders of women with aims similar 
to tliose of Sisters of Mercy 1867. 3. A deacon's 
wife, 0 . W. Holmes. 

Dead (ded), a. (sb., adv.) [A Com. Tent 
adj.; orig; pple. : OE d/ad, l fult) OTeui. 
vb.-stem dau~, preserved in ON.dty/a (; — dan- 
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jan) and in OS. ddian, to Die. The suffix is » 
L. -tus, Gr. -rdr, Skr. -tas. ] 

A# adj. L Literally, etc. x. That has ceased 
to live; in that state in which the vital functions 
and powers have come to an end, and cannot 
be restored. a. Bereft of sensation or vitality 
ME 3. As good as dead to, or in Gome respect 
or capacity; spec, in Law, cut off from civil 
rights ME. 4. Destitute of spiritual life or 
energy ME. frfig' Of things : No longer in 
exi&ienoe, or in use; tsp. of languages 1591. 
6 . 1 nani mate M E. 7. transf. Composed of dead 
plants, or of dead woi>d, as a d. hedge , etc. 1563. 
8. Of or pertaining to a dead person, animal, 
plant, etc , or to some one’s death 1580. tp. 
Causing death, mortal -1611. 10. Devoid of 

life; hence, barren 1577. 

z. The maid is not a., but sleepeth Matt ix. *4. 
D. flesbe Eden, leaves Shelley. My wife is d, 
( srhaz died) to night Rom. 4 Jut. v. iiL am. a. D. 
fingers J. Hutchinson. In ad. faint (mod.), 5. My 
doubts are d. Tennyson. 6. D. matter H. Miller 
B. You breath these d. newes in as d. an eare John 
v. vii. 65. to. A bottom of d. sand Foksyih. 

U. 1. Wanting some vital quality (see quots.) 
ME. 9. Of sound : Without resonance 1530, 

3. Not fulfilling the normal purpose 1806. 

1. D. Cider Evelyn. 1 >. (-exhausted) steam 1874. 
The d. colour of her face Dryden. Electr. Carrying 
or transmitting no current, as d. circuit 1003. a. A 
dull d. sound 1783. 3. Dead. . False ; as of imitation 

doors or windows Knight. 

III. x. Without animation OE. a. Inopera- 
tive ME. 3. Profoundly quiet or still 1548. 

4. Without activity, dull; unproductive; un- 
saleable 1570. 5. Of a ball : Out of play 1658. 

x. A hare d. description 1665. a. A d. ordinance 
J. H. Newman. 3. The d. hours of the night Kino- 
lake. 4. In the deadest Vacation 161s. I>. stock 
z6za, Roods Dryden. 5. Golf. So near the hole that 
it can be holed with certainty at the next Btroke 1881. 

IV. 1 . Without motion OE. a. Characterized 
by abrupt cessation of motion, action, or speech. 

1. D still water Walton. The wind had fallen d. 
Hughes. The d. spindle of a lathe Knight. a. At 
a d. stand 1647. D. -stroke hammer Knight. 

V. 1. Unrelieved, unbroken, absolute; com- 
plete; utmost 1561. 9. Said of outlay : Un- 
productive 1715. 3. Absolute 1660; sure, un- 

erring 1592; direct 1881. 

x. A d. wall Drydrn, level Pot*. A d. calm 1673, 
secret Scott. D. low water 1626. A d. pull i8is ( 
strain Bain. a. D. rent : a fixed rent which remains 
as a constant charge on a mining concession. 3. A d. 
bargain Goldsm., certainty 18781 d. earnest 1883; a 
d. shot 1776; a d. head-wind 1881. 

Phrases. D. as a door-nail, d. at a herring : com- 
pletely or certainly dead. D horse : see Horse. To 
iv ait for d. men's shoes : see Shoe. 

H The compar. deader and super!, deadest are 
in use where the sense permits. 

B. sb. 1 (or absol.) 1. sing. A dead person, 
b. pi. The dead. ME. c. From the dead | orig. 
tr. L. a mortuis , Gr. Ik v*Kpcvv] : from among 
the dead; hence nearly « from death OE. •• 
= Dead period, season, stage 1548. ts. =■» 
Dead heat. Quarles. 4. Mining. Deads : 
earth or rock containing no ore 1653. 5. aitrib., 
as in d. list, list of the dead # etc. 1476. 

a. I). of night Shaks., of winter 1613. 

C. adv. x. To a degree suggesting death; 
utterly, profoundly (as d. asleep, calm, drunk); 

' to death ' (as d. run, tired , sick) 2596. 0. 

Hence : Utterly, absolutely, quite 1589. a* 

Directly, straight, as d. against , d. an end ; 
also fig. 1800. 

Combs, (of the agj. or sb.) z. With other adjs. or 
pples. =* ‘so as to be or seem dead, as if dead, to 
death, etc.' as in d.-alrvt, -set, etc 
*. Special combs. : d. angle (Fortifi, * any angle 
of a fortification, the ground before which b unseen, 
and therefore undefended from the parapet 1 (Stoc- 
-meler); f-birth: see Burra 1 -cart, one in which 
d. bodies are carried away; -cloth ea, thoee in which 
the d. are dressed 5 d. dipping, a process by which 
a d. surface b given to brass- work 1 -end, a closed 
end of a water-pipe, passage, etc. ; also aitrib. \ d. 
fin, the second dorsal fin of a salmon ; -fire. St. Elmo's 
Fire, believed to presage death t -flat (NemL\ tha 
widest timber or frame in a ship; the midship- 
bendi -house, a mortuary; -latch, a latch whose 
bolt may be so locked by a detent that it cannot be 
opened from the inside by tha handle or from the out- 
side by the key ; d. march, a piece of solemn music 
played at a funeral procession j a funeral march 1 
•office, the service for the burial of the d. ; d. oiL 
a name for thoee products of the distillation of ooaK 
tar which ere heavier than water; heetoy -plate, 
an migrated iron plate at the mouth of a furnace, oa 


8 (Gtr. Kiln), b (Fr. p tu). ii (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dime), (cml). e (e*) (th*re). i (r#sh), g (Fr, tore), a {fir, fern, earth). 
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which coat U coked before being pushed upon the 
grate ; t-pledge - Mortgage i •rifting ' those 
parts of a ship a floor or bottom,, throughout her whole 
length, where the floor-timber is terminated apqn the 
lower futtock ' ( Falconer) i d. rope, one that does not 
run in a block or pulley i d. Sheave, a score in the 
heel of a top-mast, through which a second top- tackle 
pendant can be rovei •shore, a piece of timber 
worked up in brickwork to support a superincumbent 
mass until the brickwork to carry it is set | t-elayer, 
one guilty of manslaughters •smooth a., said of the 
finest quality of file | t*sweat m death-sweat. 

Dead, sb . 2 Tlie northern form of the word 
Death, still dial, in So. 

Dead (ded), v. Now local (OE. d/adian 
to become dead, L d/ad Dead. Repl. by 
Deaden.] x. intr, To die; fig. to lose vitaliiy 
or force; to lose heat MEL su irons. To make 
dead (lit. and fig.) MEL 3. fig. To deaden; 
to deprive of some form of vitality MEL 
1 Iron, os soon as it is out of the Fire, deadeth 
straight-ways Bacon, a. Endlenegricfe, which deads 
my life, yet knowes not how to kill 1586. 

Dead beat, dea*d-bea*t, sb* (a.) 1768. 

[ Dead a .] Watch-making , etc. A beat or stroke 
which stops dead without recoil. Usu. attrib. 
or o dj . , as in dead-beat escapement. 

Dead beat, dea-d-beat, ppl. a. (sb*) 
1821. [Dead adv.] adj. (or pa. pPle.) Com- 
pletely beat (colloq ). sb. slang ( U.S.). A worth- 
less sponging idler 1877. 

Dea*d-born, ppl. a. M E. Bom dead, still- 
born. Also fig. 

Dea-d-ce ntre. 1874. Meek. 1. - Dead- 
point. a. In a lathe, the centre which does not 
revolve 1879. 

Dea-d colour. 1658. [Dead a. II. i.] The 
first or preparatory layer of colour in a paint- 
ing. So Dea*d-colour v. to paint in dead 
colour; Dea'd-colouring vbl. sb. 
*tDea a d-dO‘ing, ppl. a. 1590. Doing to death, 
murderous -1778. 

Deaden (de-d’n), v . 1663. [f. Dead a., 

repl. Dead 7/.J x. intr. To become dead [lit. 
and fig.)\ to lose vitality, force, etc. 1733. 9. 

irons. To kill; spec. (U.S.) to kill (trees) by 
girdling 1775. 3. To deprive of vitality, force, 
or sensibility 1684. 4. To deprive of some 

effective physical quality, as lustre, flavour, etc. ; 
to make (sound) dull ; etc. 1666. 5. To destroy 

or reduce the energy of (motion). 

X. The dash Of the out-breakers deaden’d Southey. 
3. To benumb and d. worship Mozley. 4. To d. the 
whiteness of a tissue Owen, peer Webster, a piercing 
sound Scott. 5. To d. a ship’s way Smyth. Hence 
Dea'dener. 

Dead-eye (de*d 1 ai). 1748. [Drad«.] Naut. 
A round laterally flattened wooden block, 
pierced with three holes through which a lan- 
yard is reeved, used forextending the shrouds. 
Deadfall, dead-flail (de dfjSl). Chiefly US. 
161 1. 1. A kind of trap used esp. for large 

game, in which a weighted board or the like is 
arranged to fall upon and kill or disable the 
prey. 9. A tangled mass of fallen trees 1883. 
b. A dumping-platform at the mouth of a mine 
1874. c. A low drinking- or gaming-place. 

( Western U.S.) 

Dea-d-hand. 1619. — Mortmain. 

Dea dhead, dead-head, dead head. 1576 
ti. O d Chem . = Caput Mortuum a. -1707. 
9. Founding. The extra head or length of 
metal at the muzzle end of a gun-casting, which 
is cut off when cool. b. Meek. The tail-stock 
of a lathe, containing the dead spindle, c. 
Naut. A rough block of wood used as an an- 
chor-buoy. 1867. 8- colloq. (orig. U.S.) A per- 

son admitted without payment 10 a theatre, a 
public conveyance, etc. 1853. 

Dea*d-hea-rted, a. 1649. Dead in feeling, 
callous, insensible. Hence Dead hea rtedness. 

Dead heat. 1840. [Cf. Dead a. V. 3.] 
Racing, etc. A race in which two or more com- 
petitors reach the goal at the same instant. 
Deadish (de*dij), a. Now rare . 1450. [f. 
Dead a. + -ish.J Somewhat dead (in various 
senses), as ad. paleness, sound ; d. beer , etc. 
Dead letter. 1579. I. orig. A writing 
taken in a bare literal sense (cf. Rom. vii. 6, 

9 Cor. ili. 6). b. A writ, statute, ordinance, 
etc., which is inoperative, though not repealed 
1663. 9. A letter which lies unclaimed for a 
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certain time at a post-office, or which cannot be 
delivered through any cause 1771. 

a. Dead.letter office 1 a department of the Post Office 
in which dead letters are examined and dealt with * 
now styled Returned Letter Office . 

Dead lift. 1551. [Dead a. V. 1.] 1. The 
pull of a horse, etc., exerting his utmost strength 
at a dead weight beyond his power to move. 
a. fig. An extremity, • a hopeless exigence * (J.). 
(Now arch, or dial.) 1567. 
a. You must helpe vs at that dead lift J. Udall. 
Dea*d-iight. 1736. [Dead a. and sb.] x. 
Naut . A strong shutter fixed outside a port- 
hole, etc., to keep out water in a storm. 9. A 
corpse-light or corpse-candle (Sc.) 18x3. , 

| Dea’dlibead. rare. 1619. [f. Deadly a. 
+ -head. 1 The state of the dead >1649. 
Dea*d-llne. i860. [Dead 9. IV.] x. A line 
that does not move or run. o. Mil. A line 
drawn round a military prison, beyond wliich 
a prisoner may be shot down 1868. 

Dead lock, de&'d-lock. 1779. [Cf. Dead 
a. V. 1. ] 1. A position in which it is impossible 
to proceed or act; a complete standstill 9. 
An ordinary lock which opens and shuts only 
with a key; occas. , locally, a padlock. [Dead 
a. IV. 9. | 1866. Hence Dea-d-lo^ck v . to bring 
to a deadlock or stand-still. 

Deadly (dedli), a. [OE. d/adlic , f. d/ad 
Dead.] +i. Subject to death -1839; absol. a 
mortal; usu. as pi. -1685. fa. In danger of 
death -1616 ; of or belonging to denth -1483. 
+3. « Dead a. I. 6 (rare) -1440. 4. Causing 

or having the capacity of causing death; mortal, 
fatal OE. 5. Theol. Of sin : Entailing spiritual 
death; mortal (opp. to venial) MEL 6. Aim- 
ing, or involving an aim, to kill or destroy; im- 
placable, mortal ME. 7. Death-like MlL 8. 
Excessive, ’awful’ (colloq.) 1660. 

4. Ad. blow Knolles, poison 1866. D. Nightshade . 
the A trrpa Belladonna (SAX Solanacese). 5. 1 he 
seven d sins : see Sin. 6. D. imprecations 1703. 7. 

D. paleness Southey, faintness Lytton. Dark and e. 
Shake. & A d. drinker Pkfys. Hence Dea’dlily 
adv. ( rare ). Dea'dliness. 

Deadly (de*dli), adv . [OE. d/adllce , f. d/ad 
Dead. | tx. In a way that causes denth ; mor- 
tally -1816; spec, in Theol. -1579. t a « Implac- 
ably; to the death -1650. 8. In a manner re- 

sembling or suggesting death; as if dead ME. 
4. Extremely, excessively (colloq.) 1589. 

x. So d. cruel 1679. 3. 1 hey . . look'd d. pale Shaks. 
4. D. slow r688,dc*r 1703, dull 1865. 

Dea-dman. ME. - Dead man. Obs. exc. 
as in Headman's Walk , etc. 

Dead man. 1700. x. pi. {dead men.) Empty 
bottles (at a carouse, etc.) (slang), a. Cards. A 
dummy at whist 1786. 3. Naut. (pi.) Reef- or 

gasket-ends left dangling when a sail is fuiled. 

Dead men’a bells, the Foxglove, Digitalis pur. 
purea Ac.). Dead man’s (men's) finger(s: a. in 
Shaks. prob. the Early Purple Orchis, O. tuascula\ 
also other species of Orchis \ prop, those with palmate 
tubers. a. The toophjte A Icyonium digit at urn. 
Dead man's hand : 1. A Icyonium digit atum. a. 
On his maculata , O. mascula\ Nepkrodinm Filix- 
mas, and other ferns* also the seaweed Tangle. 
Dead man’s thumb : Orchis mascula. 

Deadness (de dnes). 1607. 1. The condi- 
tion or quality of being dead (see Dead a.). 
s. Want of some characteristic physical quality, 
as lustre, colour, taste, etc. 1707. 

x. fig. 1 he d. of trade 164a.' Inward deadnesses 
1749. D. to God 1858. a. D.in cyder 1707, in com* 
plexions 1785. 

Dead-nettle (de*d ( ne tM). ME. A name for 
plants of the genus Lamiurn (N.O. Labiatse), 
having leaves like those of a nettle, but stingless. 
fDead palsy, dea-d-pa lay. 159a. [Dead 
a. I. 2.] Palsy producing complete local in- 
sensibility or immobility *1761. 
fDead pay. 1565. [Cf. F. morte pay e.] I. 
Pav continued to a soldier, etc. no longer in 
active service; a soldier receiving such pay 
-xo86. 9. Pay dishonestly drawn in the name 

of a soldier, etc. actually dead or discharged ; 
a person in whose namesuch pay is drawn -1663. 

a. Like a covetous Captain will needs indent for a 
dead pay 1565. 

Dea*d-point, dead point 183a [Dead 

a. IV.] Mech. That position of a crank at 
which it is in a direct line with the connecting 
rod, and at which therefore the force exerted 
does not turn the crank. 
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Dead reckoning. 1613. [Dead a. V.] The 
estimation of a ship's position from the distance 
run by the log and the courses steered by the 
compass, with corrections for current, leeway, 
etc., but without astronomical observations. 
Hence dead Latitude (q.v.), that computed 
by dead reckoning. 

Dead Sea* ME. [tr. L. mare mortuum , Gr. 
i) vtnp& idAaaoa (Aristotle) ; ?so called as de- 
void of life, or of currents, etc. ] The inland sea 
in the south of Palestine, into which the Jordan 
flows ; it has no outlet, and its waters are salt 
and bitter. Also attrib as in Dead Sea apple, 
fruit — Apple oj Sodom; see Apple. 
Dea'd-tongue. 1688. The umbelliferous 
plant CEnanthe croc at a, from its paralysing 
effect on the organs of speech. 

Dead water, dead-water* 1561. [Dead 
17. IV.] i. Still water 1601. a. Naut . The 
eddy water just behind the stern of a ship under 
way 1637. 8. The neap tide 1561. 

Dead weight, dea-d-weight. 1660. [Dead 
a. V.] x* The heavy unrelieved weight of an 
inert body (lit. and fig.). 9. techn. A vessel's 
lading when it consists of heavy goods; the 
weight of a vehicle, as disL from the load; etc. 
1858. 3. fig. A heavy unrelieved weight or 

burden 1721. t4» An advance formerly made 

by the Bank of England to Government for the 
payment of pensions, etc. -1827. 

Dead well, dea*d-wedl. 1859. [Dead a. 
II. 3, IV. J An absorbing well, to carry off 
refuse waters. 

Dead wood, dea-d-wood. 1737. 1. Wood 
dead upon the tree; hence fig. 9. Naut. Solid 
blocks of timber fastened just above the keel at 
each end of the ship, to strengthen those parts. 
Dead-work, dead work. 1653. fi. Naut. 
That part of a ship which is above water when 
she is laden -1769. a. Mining. Work not di- 
rectly pioductive, but only preparatory 1869. 
3. W r oik in hand 1888. 

Dea-d y. slang. 1819. [Distiller’s name.] Gin. 
De-aerate; see De- II. 1 and aerate. 

Deaf (clef), a. [Com. Teut. adj. : OE d/af 
: — OTeut. *dauboz, from an ablaut stem deub-, 
daub-, dub-, pre-TeuL dheubh-, to Ijc dull of 
perception ; cf. Gr. rixpXos (:— 6 vq>~) blind. Still 
pronounced (d/f) dial, and in U.S. ] 1. Lack- 

ing, or defective in, the sense of hearing OE. 
Also fig. 9. fig. Unwilling to hear or heed, in- 
attentive ME. t3- Of sounds : Dull and in- 
distinctly heard; muffled -1700. 4. Lacking 

its essential character ; hollow, empty, unpro- 
ductive; insipid. Now chiefly dial. OE. 

1. But she was somdcl deef Chaucer. Then .. the 
eares of tl»e deafe shalbe vnstopped Isa. xxxv. 5. 
Phr. D. and dumb ; also used absol. (— Dkafmutr) 
and thence attrib. D. to harmony Cowprr. a. Fares 
To CounM-ll deafe, hut not to Flatierie Timon 1. ii. 
757. 3. A Q. muimur chioueli the squadron went 

Uiiydi n. 4. D. nut: one wiih no kernel ; fig. some- 
thing hollow or worthless. 

tomb., etc.: d^adder, the blind-worm, in U.S. 
a name for certain snakes; -dumbness, aphonia 
arising from deafness* -nettle «= Drad-nsttlk. 

Deaf (def ), v. arch, ox dial. 1460. [f. Deaf 
a. j ti. intr. To become deaf 1530. 9. irons. 
To make deaf. Also fig. ard transf. 1460. 3. 

To drown (a sound) with a louder sound 164a 
Deafen (de-f’n), v. 1597. [f. Deaf a.; see 
-en suffix 5 .J x. trans. To make deaf ; to stun 
with noise. Also fig. 9. To render (a sound) 
inaudible 1823. 3. To make (a floor or parti- 

tion) impervious to sound by means of puggingi 
Hence Dea'fenlag vbl. sb. material used for this 
purpose. 1814. f4» intr. To become deal 

(rare) 1680. 

x. Hunting horns . . that almost d. the company 
1717. H ence Deafeningly adv. 

De-afforest (<1f,fifyTest) t v. 1640. [De- 
pref. IT. i.] -Disafforest. Hence De- 
affo:rcsta*tion. 

Deafly (de'fli), ado ME. [f. Deaf a. 4* 
-LV a . ] Without hearing (lit. and fig.). b* 
Dully. Indistinctly. 

Deaf-mute, a., sb. 1837. [After F. sourd- 
mvei . ) Deaf and dumb. b. One who is deaf 
and dumb. Hence Dea-f-mu'tlsm, the condi- 
tion of a deaf-mute. 


s (man), a (paw), an (hwd). v (cat). % (Fr. ch/f)* » (ev*r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit). 1 (Psychr). 9 (what), p (grt)* 
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Deafhera (de-fnes). ME. [bee - ness.] The 
state or condition of being deaf. 

Your tale. Sir, would curedeafenesse Temp. u U. 106. 
Deal (dfl), sbP [A Com. Teut. sb. : OE. 
dil : — OTeut. *daili». ] fx. A part or division 
of a whole; a portion -1737, 9. A patt al- 

lowed to any one ; a share, dole. Now dial. 
OE. 8- A quantity, an amount ; qualified as 
good , great, vast, tpoor, \ small, etc. OE. Also 
absol . (the thing referred to being implied) 1450. 
4. A deal t an undefined but large quantity 
(. rarely number); a lot (. colloq .) 15 . .. 

1. A meate offering of three tenth deales of flowre 
N wmb . xv. 9. Sue he godelyhede In speche and neuer 
a dele of trouthe Chaucer, f By a thousand d : a 
thousandfold. 3. To make such a Tragical d. ado 
about it 1685. 4. Talking a d. of nonsense 1875. 

Adverbial phrases, f A ny < 4 , any whit, iNever a 
d., not a whit. A great, good, vast tL, considerably, 
vastly. A d., much (colloqX 

Deal (dil), sbfi 1588. [f. Deal *>.] '1. An 
act or the act of dealing. a. Cards . The dis- 
tribution of cards to the players for a round in 
a game 1607. 3. A business transaction or 

bargain 1837; spec . a secret arrangement in 
commerce or politics entered into by parlies 
for their mutual benefit; a job (U.S.) 1881 . 
Deal (dfl), sb.& ME. [From Low German ; 
cf. MLG. dele fern, plank, floor (mod. Du. decl 
plank, dele, delle floor), etc. ) 1. A slice sawn 

from a log of timber, in Great Britain 9 inches 
wide, not more than 3 thick, and at least 6 feet 
long. If shorter, it is a d.-end\ if not more than 
7 inches wide, a Batten, a. The wood of fir 
or pine, such as deals (sense t) are made of 1601. 

a. White 4 4 , the produce of the Norway Spruce 
{Abies excelsa ) ; red d.. that of the Scotch Fine 
{Pmus sylvestris ) j yellow d., that of the Yellow Pine 
{P. mitis\ etc. 

Comb . : d.-end (see sense i> 1 -flab, a genus of fishes 
of the ribbon-finh family; -frame, a gang-saw for 
cuti ing deals ; -tree {dial.), a fir-tree. 

Deed (dfl), v. Pa. t. and pple. dealt (delt). 
f A Com. Teut. vb. : OE. dilan , f. dil Deal 
sb. 1 , part, division.] 

L Mainlv trans. fx. trans. To divide -1570. 
fa. To separate -ME. t3. To distribute in 
shares; to portion out -1535. 4. To distribute 
or bestow. Now mostly fig. or with out . OE. 
Also ftntr. 5. To appoition (to a person). 
Also with out. ME. 8. To bestow, render, 
deliver M E. 7. Cards. T o distribute (the cards) 
to the players; to ffive a player (such or so many 
cards) in distributing. Also absol. 1529. 

4. The provident hand deals out its scanty dole 
Southey. 5. To me .. it deals eternal woe Milt. 
P. L. iv. 70. 6. To d. blows Drydkn, an ill turn 

Fuller. By fits he deals his fiery bolts about Drydkn. 

H. Mainly %ntr. ti. To take part in. Also 
with with or of. -1481. ta. To engage with ; 
to contend -1667. 3. intr. To have to do with 

(a person); to have dealings with; to associate 
with ME. 4. To treat with ; sometimes im- 
plying secret or sinister dealings ME. 5. To 
do business (with a person, in an article) 1627. 
8 . To have to do with (a thing) in any way ME. 
7. To act towards people generally (in some 
specified way) ME. t8. To act, proceed (usu. 
in a matter) -1599. 

a. Brutish that contest . . When Reason hath to d. 
with force Milt. P. L. vi. 135. 3. [The charge] of 

dealing with a familiar spirit Freeman. 4. It is 
generally better to deale by speech, then by letter 
Bacon. 3. I d. in dog's leather Middleton. 6. The 
first question with which 1 propose to d. Huxley. 7. 
Let us d. justly Lear 111. vi. 49. 8. Do not you 

meddle, let ine deale in this Much Ado v. L xoi. 

Phr. To d. in : to occupy or exercise oneself in (a 
thing); to make use of. To d. on, upon: to set to 
work upon {arch.). To d, with: to act in regard to, 
handle, dispose of (a thing) ; b. to handle effectively ; 
to grapple with ; c. to treat (in some specified way). 
Alio with by («in regard to) in same sense. 

Deniable, a. 1667. [f. prec.] Capable of 
being dealt with ; suitable for dealing. 
Dealbate (di, re-lbA). a. 1866. [ad. L. deal- 
bat us (see next). ) Whitened; Lot. covered with 
an opaaue white powder, 
tDea lbate, v. 1693. f f. ppl. item of L. deal- 
bare, f. de- + albare , f. albas white; cf. Daubs*.] 
trans. To whiten. Hence Dealba*tlon, blanch- 
ing, bleaching. 

Dead-boa-rd. 156a [f. Dial sb. 3 ] - 
Deal sb . 9 1. 

Dealer (drl«). OE. [f. Deal v .1 x. One 
who deals (see Deal t *.) ; spec, the player who 
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deals the cards. a. One who deals m mer- 
chandise, a trader ; spec, one who sells articles 
in the same condition in which he bought them; 
often in comb., as com-, horse-, money-d. 1611. 
3. A dealer on the Stock Exchange 1837. 
Dealing (dNiij), vbl. sb. ME. [-ing *.] i* 
Distribution (of gifts, blows, cards, etc.); shar- 
ing. 9. Friendly or business communication. 
Now usually pi. 1538. 3. Buying and selling 

1664. 4. Way of acting, conduct, behaviour 

1483. Also with with. 

tDea*mbulate, v. 1623. [f. L. deambulare.'] 
To walk abroad. Hence Dea-mbulation. 
fDeambula tor, one who walks abroad. 
Dea-mbulatory. ME. [ad. L. dtambulato- 
rius, whence -atorium sb.] A. adj. Moving 
about from place to place ; shifting 2607. B. 
sb. A place to walk in for exercise ; esp. a co- 
vered walk or cloister. 

Dean l (dfn). [ME. deen, din, a. OF. deien, 
dien, mod. doyen L. decanum one set over 
ten (cf. Exod. xviii. 21 Vulg.), also Gr. ttecavbs.'} 
ti. Repr. late L. dec an us : A head, chief, or 
commander of a division of ten -1483. +2. As 

tr. med.L. docanus, applied to the teolling- 
ealdor , the headman of a tenmannctale. (See 
Stubbs, Const. Hist. I. v. 87.) -1695. 3. As tr. 

EccLL. decanus, head of ten monks in a monas- 
tery 1641. 4. Hence, The head of the chapter 

in a collegiate or cathedral church ML 5. A 
presbyter invested with jurisdiction or pre- 
cedence (under the bishop or archdeacon) over 
a division of an archdeaconry ; more fully called 
a rural d.\ formerly, <4 of Christianity ME. 
6. In other eccL uses 1647. 7. The officer or 

officers in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
appointed to supervise the conduct and disci- 
pline of the junior members 15 77. 8. 'I he 

president of a faculty or department of study 
in a University; in U.S. the registrar or secre- 
tary of the faculty 1524. 9. The president, 

chief, or senior member of any body. [ — F. 
doyen .] 1687. 

6 . D. of peculiars r one invested with the charge of 
a peculiar, i. e. a parish or church exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary or bishop m whose diocese 
it lies, e.g. the Dean of Rattle in Sussex. D. of the 
Arches: the lay judge of the Court of Arches. D.qf 
the Province of Canterbury: the Bishop of London. 
8. D. of Faculty: the president of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Scotland. 9. D. of guild: in Scotland, 
the head of the guild or merchant-company of a royal 
burgh, who is a^ magistrate charged with the super- 
vision of all buildings within the burgh. D. of the 
Sacred College \ the chief of the Sacred College, 
usually the oldest of the Cardinal Bishops, who pre- 
sides in the consistory in the absence of the Pope. 

Dean 2 , dene (din). [OE. denu, acc. dene, 
valley : — OTeut. +dani- m , cf. Den.] A vale; 
now, usually, the deep, narrow, and wooded 
vale of a rivulet 

Tanntons fruitful] Deane Drayton. Denes which 
ddbouche upon the coast 1873. 

Dean 3. 1874. Cornish Mining. The end 
of a level. 

Deanery (df nari). ME. [f. Dean 1 + -ery.] 
1. The office of a dean. a.Thegroupof parishes 
over which a rural dean presides; formerly, also, 
the jurisdiction of a dean ML 3. The official 
residence of a dean 1598. 

Dea --nettle. Now dial. 1523. [? reduced f. 
dead-nettle. ] A name for the species of Lamium 
(Dead-nettle) and other labiates having 
nettle-like leaves; esp. applied to the Hemp- 
nettle, Galeopsis Tetrahit. 

Deanship (drnjip). 158a [f. Dean V] 1. 
The office or rank of a dean 1611. 2. Used 

humorously as a title. 

a. 1 then shall not value his D. a straw Swift. 
fDoar, sbS ME. only. [app. repr. an OK 
*ditru*d4oru. CLDbar*. 1 ] Dearness, dearth. 
Dear (dl®j), afi and sb.* [OE. ddore, earlier 
diore\ a Com. Teut. adj., pointing to OTeut. 
type *deurjo, * diurjo.) 

L Of persons. +1. Glorious, honourable, 
worthy -1606. 9. Regarded with esteem and 

affection ; loved OE. b. Often used absol. — 

4 dear one 'ME. tg. Affectionate, fond -1653. 

1. Tr. 4 Cr . v. UL 87. a. D. to God, and famous to 
all ages Milt. Dear* Sir Aar. Ughrjl Right dere 
and welbeloved Q. Marot. b. Shall I go mourne 
for that (my dee re) Wint , 7 *. tv. ili. 15. 3. Sir Henry 
Wotton, a d. lover of this Art Walton, 

XL Of things, ti. Of high estimation; precious, 
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valuable -1600. 9. Hence, Precious in one's 

regard, of which one is fond M E. ; affectionate 
(rare) 1591. 3. High-priced ; costly, expensive : 
opp. to cheap OE.; said of prices, rates ; « 
High ME. Also fig. t4* ‘ Heartfelt; hearty; 
hence earnest' (Schmidt) -1606. 

x. My d. time's waste Shaks. So dangerous and 
deare a trust 1 Hen. IV, iv. i. 34. a. This Land of 
such deere sou lea, this deere-deere Land Rich. II, 11. 
i. 57. With d. Love . . 1 salute thee 1683. Phr. To 
ride for d. life. 3. Sell your face for hue pence and 
’tis deere John 1. 1. 153. D. year, a year in which 
prices are high. 4. L.L.L. 11. L x. 

B. sb. « Dear one, darling M E. 

C. Used interjectionally 1694. 

Dear /, Ok dear /, Dear, dear /, Dear me I : exclams, 
of surprise, anxiety, regret, sympathy, etc. Dear 
(? repr. dear Lord) knows / goodness knows (/ do not). 

Dear, tdere, a * poet. [OE. ddor ; not in 
cogn. langs. ] fi. Brave, strenuous, hardy 
(OE. only.) 9. Hard, heavy, grievous ; fell, 
dire larch.) OE. t3. Difficult ME. 

a. Fortunes dearest spight Shaks. Sonn. xxxvil 
My dearest foe Hanil. 1. ia. 180. Sad occasion d. 
Mii.t. Lycidas 6. 

Dear adv. [OE diore , ddore - OHG. 
tiuro, G. teuer.] 1. At a high pnee. 9. 
- Dearly adv. a. ME. 
s. The people there [Holland], .eat d. Yarr anton. 
Dear (di«u), v. ME. [(. Dear a.*] 11. 
trans. To make dear. Sc. (rare) -1462. ta. To 
endear (rare) 1603. 3. To address (a person) 

as ‘ dear ’ 1829. 

Dea *r bom U.S. 1841. [The inventor’s 
name. ] A kind of light lour-w heeled wagon. 
Dea*r-bou ght, a. M h. [Dear ad i*!j Ob- 
tained at great cost, as dear-bought experience . 
Deare, obs. f. Dear, Deer, Dere. 
tDear joy. 1688. Familiar name for an 
Irishman -1710. 

Dearling, obs. f. Darling. 

Dearly (dl»*jli), adv. [OE. dforllce, f. Dear 
a. 1 ] ti. In a precious, worthy, or excellent 
manner -1606. a. As one who is held dear ; 
fondly. (Now only with the vb. love, or its 
equivs.) ME. t3. Heartily, eamesily -1606; 
keenly -1602. 4. ■= Dear adv. 1. 1489. 

a. His dearly-loved mate Milt. 3. My father 
hated bLs fathei d. A. Y. L. 1. iiL 35. 4. He shal 

derely abye it Ld. Bkrners. 

Deam e, -ful, -ly ; see Dern, etc. 
Deara, obs, f. Darn v. 

Dearness (dl»unes). ME. [f. Dear «.i] 
x. The quality of being held dear : hence b. 
Intimacy; c. Affection 9. Expensiveness, 
costliness 1530. 

x. The d. that was between them, was now turned., 
to a most violent enmity Burnet. 

Dearth (dajp), sb. [ME. derfie ; abstr. sb. f. 
WGer. diuri , OE. diere, ddore. Dear a. l \ +1. 
Glory (rare). [ — ON. dyrOA (ME. only.) +2. 
Dearness -1602. 3. A condition in which food 

is scarce and dear ; earlier, a famine ME. Also 
transf. and fig. 

a. The dearthe of ihe pryce thairof 1639. 3. In the 
tyine of d. and famine Bk. Com. Prayer, Tner is no 
grete derthe. .of women Caxton. Hence tDearth 
v. to make dear ; to cause a d. of or in anything. 

fDe-artl*culate, a. 1650. [Cf. next.] Di- 
vided by joints; freely articulated -1651. Also 
De-artPculated a. 

De-articula tion. 1615. [ ac ^* med.L. de- 
articulatio , used as tr. Gr. 8iap6pwois.] Di- 
vision by joints ; b. = Diarthrosis ; c. Dis- 
tinct articulation (of the voice). 
tDea-rworth, derwortb, a. [OE. ddor- 9 
dyrwurPe, app. f. dferu, ddoru Dear sb. 1 -f 
wyrPe worthy. J 1. Precious -ME. 9. Dear 
a. I. 1. -ME. 3. Of persons : Dear -1557. 
var. tDea’rworthy, der*, a,; whence +Dea*r* 
worthily adv. tDea’rworthlnesa. 

Drary, -Tie (dl»*n). 1681. [Dim. of dear ; 
see Dear <x. a + -ie, -y 6 .] A little dear, a 
d.irling. 

Deas(e, obs. f. Dais. 

IlDeasil, deiseal (dye'Jal, de-sal), adv., sb. 
2771. [Gael.] Righthandwlse, towards the 
right ; motion as in the apparent course of the 
sun (a practice held auspicious by the Celts). 
Death (de J>). [A Com. Tent sb. : OE. deaf, 
(ult) an OTeut. aerlv. of the verbal stem dau-, 
whence ON, deyja to Dis«] 1. The act or fact 
of dying; the final cessation of the vital func- 

(ri) (rein), { (Fr. fosre). S (Ur, fern, earth). 
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tlons of an animal or plant. Often personified 
OE. a. The state of being dead OE. 3. The 
loss or cessation of life in a part 1800. t4* 

State of unconsciousness, swoon {rare) 1596. 
g. fig. Loss of spiritual life OE. ; deprivation of 
civillife (usually civil d.) 1622; end. extinction, 
destruction ME. 6. Bloodshed, murder 1626. 
7. Cause or occasion of death ; poet, a deadly 
weapon, poison, etc. OE. t8. A pestilence 
-1587. +9. Hunting. « Mort 1741. 10. As 

an exclaim. 1604. 

1 The d. of a deare friend Mids. N. v. L 993. Deth 
is callyd mors for it is bitter Trevisa. Over them 
triumphant D. his Dart shook} but delaid to strike 
Milt. P. L. xl 490. s. His eyes were closed in d. 
(mod.). 5. The second d. : the punishment of lost 

souls after physical death (Cf. Rev. xxi. 8.) This 
banishment is a kind of civil d. 1622. 6. Not tosuffer 
a man of d. to live Bacon (J.). 7. The clam'rous lap- 
wings feel the leaden d. Pope. A school would be his 
d Goldsv. 8. Black d. v the name given to the 
Great Pestilence or visitation of the Oriental Plague, 
which devastated Europe, and caused great mortality 
in England, in the 14th c. 

Phrases. To death (Sc. to deid) : a. lit . as to. beat, 
stone, etc. to d. \ hence to do to d. (arch.), to kill 3 a to 
put to d. t to kill, to execute, b. with vbs. of feeling 
as hats, etc., or adis., as sick, wearied: to the last ex- 
tremity. To catch one's d . : see Catch v. To be the 
d. 0/ : see sense 7. To be (or make it) d. : i. e. to be 
(or make it) a matter of capital punishment. Death's 
door, the gates or jaws of d. (ng.) : a near approach 
to, or great danger of, d. To bo tn at the d. (in Fox- 
hunting) : to be present when the game is killed. To 
be d. on (slang) : to be a good hand at dealing with } 
to be very fond of. 

Comb. : d.-adder, a name for the genus Acantho- 
phis of venomous serpents, esp. A. antarctica of 
Australia; also erron. f. deaf slider: see Dkaj? a.; 
-bill (Fed.), a list of dead for whom prayers were to 
be said 1 -dance, a dance at or in connexion with d. ; 
the Dance of Death ; -doing a., doing to d., murder- 
ous; -duty,a duty levied on the devolution of property 
in consequence of a d. j legacy, and probate and succes- 
sion duties; -fend, a feud prosecuted to the d. ; -flame 
-■ Death-fire 11 f-bead - Death's-head} -mask, 
a cast taken from a person's face after d.| -moth, the 
Death's-head Moth ; -penalty, capital punishment t 
-pile, a funeral pile ; -rate, the proportion of deaths 
to the population; -rattle, a rattling sound in the 

artial stop- 

•rattfe 

trance in 

which reduced action of the heart, lungs, etc. produces 
the semblance of d. ; -trap, any place or structure 
which is unhealthy or dangerous without its being 
suspected} -weight, a small weight placed on the 
eyelids of a corpse to keep them closed. 

Death-bed (de*)»bcd). OE. The bed on 
which a person dies. (In OE. the grave.) 
Also at trio. 

Death-bell (de-j>bel). Also dead-bell. 
1740. A bell tolled at the death of a person ; 
a passing-bell. 

Dea*tll-bird. 1891. A carrion-feeding bird; 
a bird supposed to bode death ; a name of a 
small N. American owl, Nyctala RickardsonL 
Dea-th-blow. 1795. A blow that causes 
death. 

Jig. The death-blow of my hope Byron. 
Dea*th-day. OE. The day on which a per- 
son dies, or its anniversary. 

The death-day of the founder .. is still kept 
Thackeray. 

Dea th-fire. 1796. - Dead-light a 

a. A fire for burning a person to death 1857. 
Deathful (de*j>fui) f a. ME. [See - pul. j 1. 
Fraught with death ; deadly. a. Subject to 
death, mortal (arch., rare) x6x6. 3. Having 

the appearance of death, deathly 1656. 

s. Amidst the d. field Collins. a. That with a 
deathlea goddess lay A d. man Chapman. Hence 
Dea*thfol-ly adv., -neaa. 

Deathless (debits), a. 1598. [See -less.] 
Not subject to death; immortal. Also fie. of 
things. 

D. souls Boylk, pain Milton. Hence Dea'th- 
leas-ly *dv., -neaa. 

Deathlike (de*|»laik\ a. 1548. +1. * 
Deathly a. -1621. a. Resembling death 1605. 
x. D. dragons Swaks. a. The d. silence 1856. 
Deathllng (de-J>lin). rare. 159B. [See 
•UNO. j i. One subject to death, a mortal. 

Also attrib. a. pi. Young Deaths. Swift. 
DeathlyCde-Jrti),*. [OE .ddafiltc; cf. Dead- 
ly.] ti. Subject to death, mortal -ME. a. 
Causing death, deadly ME. 3. Resembling 
death, deathlike 1568. 4. Of or pertaining to 
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death (poet.) 1850. Hence Dea*thliness. So 
Dea*thly adv . to a degree resembling death. 
tDea*th’s-face. - Death’s-head x. 
L.L.L. v. ii. 616. 

Death's-head (de*j>s,hed). 1596 [See 
Death x.] x. The head of Death figured as a 
skeleton ; a human skull, esp. as an emblem of 
mortality. a. A South American monkey. 
Chrvsothrix s ciurcus, from the appearance of 
its face and features. 

x. Doe not speake like a Deatha-head : doe not bid 
me remember mine end a Hen. IV, 11. iv. #53. 

Death’s-head Moth, a large species of hawk-moth 
(Achcrontia at repos), having markings on the back 
of he thoiax resembling a human skull. 

tDea'th's-herb. 1607. Deadly Nightshade. 
Dea-th-sick, a. 1628. Mortally sick. 
Deathsman (de a >smoen). arch. 1589. An 

executioner. 

De&‘th-s truck, a. Also -stricken. 1622. 
Smitten with a mortal wound or disease. 

Death-throe. ME. The agony of death. 
Also Jig. 

Deaohw&rd, adv. ME. In the direction of 
death, var. Death wards adv. (adj.). 

Dearth- warrant Also 7-8 dead-. 1692. 
A warrant for the execution of the sentence of 
death. Also Jig. 

Death-watch (de-j^w^t/). Also 8 dead-. 
1688. x. Any of various insects which make a 
noise like the ticking of a watch, supposed by 
the superstitious to portend death , esp . the 
small beetles of the genus Anobium , and a 
minute insect, Atropos pulsatorius , known as 
destructive to botanical and other collections. 
9. A vigil by the dead or dying. 

x. I listened for death-watches in the wainscot 
Goldsm. 

Dea-th-worm. 1773. +1. - Death- 

watch x. a. poet. A worm of death 1821. 

a. How like death- worms the wingless moments 
crawl Shkllky. 

Dea th- wound. ME. A mortal wound. 
Deathy (de-jn). 1796. [f. Death + yV] 

adj. and adv . Deathly a. 3, 4, adv. 

flJeaUTate, a. ME. [ad. L. deauratus .] 
Gilded, golden -1616. So Deaurate (ds,QTrit), 
v. ? Obs., to gild over (1562). Hence Deaura*- 
tion (1658). 

Deave (div), v. Now Sc. and n. dial. [OE. 
ddafian. J +1. intr. To become deaf (rare) -ME. 
9. trans. To deafen ; to stun with din ME. 
Deb (deb). 1996. Colloq. abbrev. (orig. 
U.S.) of Debutante. Also De*bby. 
fDeba cchate, v. rare. 1693. [ad. L. debac - 
chan. J To rage or rave as a bacchanal -1751. 
Hence tDebaccha'tion. 

Debacle fdrba-k*l). Also ddbficle. 1802. 

[a. F., f. (ult.) dd- ■■ des- + bdcler to bar.] 1. 
A breaking up of ice in a river; in Geol. a 
sudden deluge or violent rush of water, which 
carries before it blocks of stone and other debris, 
a. transf. and Jig. A sudden breaking up ; a 
confused rout, a stampede 1848. 

x. They could have been transported by no other 
force than that of a tremendous deluge or d. of water 
W. Buckland. 

Debar (dfbSM), v. ME. [a. F. ddbarrer , f. 
des- (see DE- I. 6) + barer, barrer, to Bar. J 1 . 
trans. To exclude from a place or condition ; 
fto shut out, exclude. Also with of (arch.). 
a. To prohibit, prevent, stop 1526. 

1. Debarred from voting Johnson. a. Its E g r es s 
[would have been] utterly debarr'd Woodward. 
Hence Deba*rment. 

Deba*rbarize, v. See Dr- IL z. 

Debark (dfbauk), 0.1 1654. [a. F. debar - 
quer, f. dd- =° des- (see Db- I. 6) + barque Bark 
r*.*] — Disembark (trans, and intr.). Hence 
Debarka'tion, debar cation, the action of land- 
ing from a ship. 

Debark (d^bi'jk), v. 2 rare, 1744. [f. Dr- 
1 1. a + Bark sb .*] To strip of its bark. Also Jig. 
Debarrasa (d/bee-rfis), v. 1789. [a. F. dd- 
barrasser, {. dd- — des- (see Da- I. 6) + -bar- 
rasser in embarrasser to EMBARRASS. ] trasu. 
To disembarrass. 

Debase (dfbfl-s), v . 1565. [f. D*- I. x, 3 
+ Base t/. 1 ; cf. Abase.] •fx. trans . To lower 
in position, rank, or dignity ; to abase -1897. 
t9. To decry, depreciate -1746. 3. To lower 
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in quality, or character; to degrade; spec, to de- 
preciate (coin) 1591. 

x. God sent her to d„ me Milt. Sams, 90a 3. To 

d. commodities 2606, words Johnson. Hence De- 
ba'sed ppl.a.,Her. reversed. Debasement, the 
act of debasing or state of being debased } degrada- 
tion t fabasement. Debater. Deba*singly adv. 

Debatable (dn^i-tfib’l), a. Also debate- 
able. 1492. [a. OF., f. debat(t)re.~\ Admitting 
of debate or controversy ; subject to dispute ; 
questionable 1581. 

The d. Elections 1685, opinions Fsoudk. 

The D. Land : a tract between the Esk and Sark, 
claimed (before the Union) by both England and 
Scotland. Also used fig. of regions of thought, etc. 
Debate (dtt>*-t), sb. [ME. debat, a. F. ; see 
Debate v. 1 ) 1. Strife, dissension, quarrelling; 

a quarrel (arch.), 9. Contention in aigumeni; 
dispute, controversy ; discussion ; esp discus- 
sion in Parliament; a discussion ME. 

x. To seal the truce and end the dire d. Pope. Their 
d. was so cruel 1, that there was riaiue v. capilaynes 
Ld. Burners. a. After much d., they concluded un- 
animously that [etc] Swift. A full D. upon Public 
Affairs n the Senate Steele. 

Debate (d/b?*t), vA ME. [a. OF. debatre, 
f. Rom. butt ere to fight (see Abate, Combat), 
with L. de occas. repl. in Rom. by ti. 

intr. To fight, strive, quarrel, wrangle -1665. 
Also fig. 9. tram. To contest, dispute, to con- 
tend for; to carry on (a fight) (arch.) 1489. 3. 
To dispute about, argue, discuss ME.; mir. to 
engage in disc ussion; esp. in a public assembly 
1530. 4* To consider (trans. and intr.) ME. 

x. His cote-armour . . in which he wold d. Chaucer. 
s. [To] d. The maitial prizes Dhypkn. In many a 
well debated field Scott. 3. The question has lieen 
debated among many great Clerks Walton. Com- 
mission to d. of Religion Fuller. 4. 1 and my 
Hosome must d. awhile Hen. V, tv. i. 31. 

Hence tDeba*teful a. contentious ; pertaining to 
contention. tDeba’tement, the action of debating ; 
strife. Deba'ter, +one who contends or strives } a 
controversialist. fDcba*tive, relating to, or of the 
nature of debate or discussion (rare). tDeba’tous a. 
contentious. 

fDebate, v 2 ME. Japp. Dk- 1 * 3 + 

Bate, aphet. f. Abate.] To abate (trans. and 
intr. ) -1658. Hence tDeba*tement a - Abate- 
ment. 

Debauch (dfbj-tf), v. 1595. [a. F. dd- 

baucher, in OF. dcsbaucher to entice away from 
service or duty, from a sb. bauche = workshop 
(Littrt). ] +1 . trans. To turn or lead away/rew 

one to whom service, etc. is due -1765. 9. To 

seduce from virtue or morality ; to corrupt 1603. 
3. To vitiate (the taste, judgement, etc.) 1664. 
+4. To vilify ; to disparage -1659. +5. To spend 
prodigally -1649. intr. To indulge to excess; 
to not, revel. ? Obs. 1644. 

x. He debauched Prince John from his allegiance 
Hume. s. To d. ones conscience 1665, a country girl 
1843. 3- A mind not yet debouched by learning 

Berkeley. 6. Such as can drink and d. Evelyn. 
Hence Peben*rher. iDebatrchment, seduction 
from duty or virtue} debauched condition ; a debauch. 

Debaucb (drbg tj), sb. 1603. [». *\ dt- 
bauche ; see prec.J i. Excessive indulgence in 
eating and drinking, or other sensual pleasures. 
9. The practice or habit of such indulgence 1673. 
3. transf. and fig. 1672. +4. — Debauchee 

x. My head akeing all day from last night's d. Parrs, 
a The first physicians by d. were made Dryden. 

Debauched (dfbfrtjt), ppl. a. 1598. [f. 
Debauch v. + -rd.J Seduced from duty or 
virtue ; dissolute, lioentious. 

An vntbriftie, carries, debaucht or mislead man 
Florio. Hence Debau*cbedly adv. Debau*cb- 
ednen; tDeban'chneaa. 

Debauchee (debpjk*). 1661. [a. F. de- 
bauchd. ] One given to excessive indulgence in 
sensual pleasures. 

Debauchery (dfbf't/an). 1649. [f. De- 
bauch v. +-ERY.] x. Vicious indulgence fin 
sensual pleasures. ta» Seduction from duty or 
virtue; corruption -1790. 

x. Youth's deboichery 1647. a. The republldt of 
Paris will endeavour to compleat the d. of the army 
Burke. 

t Debed, -ell, v. 1555. [a. F. ddb tiler, ad. L. 
de bell art. j To vanquish ; to expel by force of 
arms -1825. 

fDeberilafce, v. x6xi. [f. L. debellat- ppl. 
see prec.] * Debbl -1626. Hence 
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tDebella'tion* conquest, subjugation. tDe- 
bella-tor. Swift. 

De bene ease ; see De x. 

Debenture (drt>e*ntiiLi). 1455. [prob. L. 
debmtur * there are owing \ as the Initial word 
of these certificates.] 1. A voucher certifying 
that a sum of money is owing to the person 
designated in it. b. spec. At the Custom-house : 
A certificate given to an exporter of imported 

{ roods on which a drawback is allowed, certify- 
ng that the holder is entitled to an amount 
therein stated. 16 32. Also f/ ran if and 
fa. A certificate of a loan made to the govern- 
ment for public purposes -1813. 3. A bond 

issued by a corporation or company (under 
seal), acknowledging that it is indebted to the 
holder in a specified sutn of money, bearing 
interest until repayment of the principal 1847. 

s. Certeyn debentur conteynyng the seyd tommei 
*455* 3* Mortgage d. : a dL the principal or which is 
secured by the pledging of the whole or a part of the 
property of the issuing company. 

Comb. \ d.*bond s Dkbhntuii 31 -stock, de- 
bentures in the form of a stock, the nominal capital 
of which represents a debt of which only the interest 
is secured by a perpetual annuity. 

Hence Deoe'ntured a. furnished with or secured 
by a d., as debentured goods, i. e. goods on which a 
custom-house d, for a drawback is given. 

Debile (de'bih, a. arch. 1536. [a. F. Mile, 
ad. L. debilis , f. de- + habilis. J Weak. 

Debt *11 tan t. 1857. [ad. L. debilitantcm ; 
see Debilitate v.'] 

A. adj Debilitating. 

B. sb. Med. Debilitating remedies, e.g. low 
diet, He. 

Debilitate (dfbrlitrit), v 1533. [f. L. de- 
bilitat- ppl. stem.] To render weak, enfeeble. 

A feeble constitution, which he further debilitated 
by a dissipated life 1B71. Hence DebiUta*tion v the 
action of debilitating ; enfeebled condition. Debi'U* 
tatlve a. tending to d. 

Debility (dfbi lUi). 1474. [a. K. <Militl, 
ad. L. debilitatem. ] 1 . The condition of being 

weak or feeble ; weakness 1484 ta. An in- 
stance of weakness -1823. 

t. D. of body *563, of mind H. Walpol*, of the 
realme of Englande Ld. Hkknkrs. 
fDebFnd, v. [De- 1. x.] To bind down. 
Scot r. 

Debit (de-bit), sb. 1450. [ad. L. debitum . 
Sec Debt.] ft, gen. A debt -1614 a. ft 00 k- 
keeping An entry in an account of a sum of 
money owing ; an item so entered, b. These 
items collectively; the left-hand side of an ac- 
count on which debits are entered. (Opp. to 
Credit sb.) 1776 . Also attrib. 

Debit (de*bit), v. 168a. [f. Debit r£.] I. 
trans. To charge with a debt. a. To charge as 
a debt 1865. 

s. He must and may d. the Principal for the said 
Value Scarlett, a. To whom am I to d it (moti.). 
fDebite, sb. 148a. I Co irupt f. Depute.] A 
deputy -1549. So fDebity. 

+De*bitor. 1484. A by-form of Debtor 
( 15-17U1 c.) 

Debitumenize, -ation ; see De- II. 1. 
||D 6 blai (drblf). 1853. [F., vbl. sb. f. di- 

blayer for diblaer \ orig. to clear from corn.) 
Forttf The hollow space formed by the removal 
of earth for parapets, etc. 
fDeboi-ae, v. 163a. [A by-form of at bosh 
Debauch.] - Debauch v . a. 5. -1662, So 
tDeboise a ., fDeboi'at ppl . a. debauched. 
Debonair, -bonnaire (deb6ne»-j), a . (sb.) 
ME. [a. OF. dibonairt , prop, de bonne airt 
(xxthc.). Now a literary archaism.] 

A. adj. Of gentle disposition, meek ; gracious ; 
courteous (obs. ) ; pleasant and affable in address ; 
now often connoting gaiety of heart. 

Was neoer Prince so meeke and debonaire Spxnssr 
B. sb, f 1. [the adj. used absoL] Gracious 
being or person. (ME. only.) +«• * Debo- 
NAIRTV -1748. 

Hence Dsbonal'My ado., -neat. 

fDebonai-rty, debona-rlty. [ME., *. OF. 
ittoHairtU, L dchonain ] Debonair character 
or disposition -x688. „ . , . , 

Debo rd, v. 1 0bt. i6ao. [a. F. dOorder.) 
Of A body of water : To pass beyond its borders, 
to overflow, Also t fig* Hence tDebo Ydment, 
going beyond bounds, excess. 

Debosh, -bosche, obs. or arch. f. Debauch. 
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Debo-shed, ppl. a. 1599. Early var. of De- 
bauched, repr. the pronunc. of F. did an chi. 
Revived by Scott, and now lrequent in literary 
English, with vaguer sense than debauched* 
Deboahment, obs. t Dbbauchment. 
Debouch (d/bfl-J, drbu-J), v. Also de- 
bouche. 1760. [a. F. diboucher , L di- : — des-, 
L. dis- (see De-) 4 bone he.] Milit. ( intr .) To 
issue from a confined place, as a defile or a 
wood, into open country; hence gen. to emerge. 
Also trans f. of a ravine, river, etc. 

We saw the column of infantry debouching into 
Minden plain 1760. Hence Debou'ch(e)ment, the 
action or fact of debouching. 
||DdbOUCh6(dtfbttJ>). 1760. [Fr. *. f. diboucher 
(see prec.).] Milit. An opening where troops 
may debouch : gen, an outlet; Jig. a market for 
goods. 

One gate, as an additional dibouchi for the crowd 
1857. var. Debou-ch (rare). 

Debouchure Cd^bi/JaST). 1844. [Fr. inform 
only. J The mouth or outlet of a river, a pass, etc. 
fDfeboU't, v . 1619. [a. F. dibouterj] To 

expel, oust -1644. 

|| Debris, d6bris (d£*bi/, de’brf). 1708. [F. 
dibris , f. the vb. (see next).] The remains of 
anything broken down or destroyed ; ruins, 
wreck : in Geol. any accumulation arising from 
the waste of rocks, etc. ; hence, any similar rub- 
bish formed by destructive operations. 

The dibris of the ancient rocks Murchison. 

Debruise (drtrw-z), v. ME. [a. ONF. de- 
brui\ier OF. debrisier , f. de- (De- I. x) + 
brisier.] *f*i. trans. To break down, break in 
pieces, crush, smash -16x8. a. Her . (trans.) 
I'o cross (a charge, esp. an animal) with an 
ordinary so as apparently to press it down; 
usu. in pa. pple. Debruised. 

a. He. .exhibited on bis escutcheon the lions of 
England and the lilies of France without the baton 
sinister under which . . they were debruised in token 
of his illegitimate birth Macaulay. 

Debt (det), sb. [ME. det, dette , a. OF. dete, 
dette : — pop.L. + debit a for L. debitum,] x. 
That which is owed or due ; anything (as money, 
goods, or service) which one person is under 
obligation to pay or render to another. a. A 
liability to pay or render something ; the being 
under such liability ME. 8- fg> As the type ol 
an offence requiring expiation, a sin ME. 

x. To paye large vsury besides the due det 1559. 
Love the gift is love the d Tennyson. a. A d. of 
speciall remembrance and thankefulnesse A.V. Transl. 
Pref. 5. a. And forgeue vs our debtes euea as we 
forgiue our aebters 1557. 

Phrases. D. of honour : a d. which depends for its 
validity solely on the honour of the debtor, e.g. a 
gambling d. D. 0/ (or to) nature the necessity of 
dying, death. [L. debitum no tune.] National D . : 
a d. owing by a sovereign state to private individuals 
tor money advanced. 

fDebt, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. debitus .' ] Owed, 
owing -1602. Haml. ill. ii. 003. 

+De*bted, ppl. a. ME. [?aphct. f. an-, en 
indebted ( 13th c,). J Owed ; of persons, indebted 
-1590. Com. Hrr. IV. i. 31 
Debtee (de--ir>. 1531, [f. Pebt-or.] One 
to whom a debt is due : a creditor 
Debtless (de-tlfes), a. ME. [See -less.] 
Free from debt. 

Debtor (de*tai). [ME. det(t)ur , -our, a. 
OF. det(t)or, -ur, -our : — L. debitorem . ] 1. One 

who is indebted to another : correlative to 
creditor. a. Book-keeping . The left hand or 
debit side of an account, or what is entered 
there 1714. Also attrib . Hence De'btorship. 
Debunk (dfbirijk), v. orig. U.S . 1997. 
[f, De- II. a a + Bunk sb.*] trans . To remove 
the * nonsense 1 or false sentiment from ; hence, 
10 remove (a person) from his 1 pedestal 
| Debu-rse, v. Sc. 1529. [a. F. dSourser. ] 
To Disburse -1705. 

Debus (dfbr*s), v. Army slang. 1915. 
[Bus sb.] trans. and intr. To set down, or get 
down, from a motor vehicle, 
fj Ddbut (dtfbtf> 175Z* [F., L cUbmter to lead j 
off at billiards, etc. j Entry into society ; first 
appearance in public of an actor or other per- 
former. So Dtfbut(e v to make one's d. 
Debutant (drbtftah). 2894. [ F. , f. as prec*] 
A male performer or speaker inaking his first 
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appearance before the public. So Debutante 
(-tAht), a girl coming out or presented 1837. 
Dec. Abbrev. of December ; in Mus. of 
Decrescendo; in Med. of L. decoctum (» 
decoction). 

Decar, dec-, Gr. fctta- ten, an initial ele- 
ment in many technical words; see below. Also 
1. Deca*ca*rbon a. Chem . in decacarbon series , 
the series of hydrocarbon compounds contain- 
ing C l0 , as decane, decent, etc. ||Deca*cera sb 
pi. [Gr. ntpas, at par- J, Zool. a name for the ten- 
armed cephalopods, called also Decapoda. 
Dec&dPanoxne [Gr. htavopit], Math, a quartic 
surface (dianome) having ten conical points. 
Dec&'ngular a. [L. angulus], having ten angles. 
Dec&phy-lloua a . [Gr. <pvk\ov\, Bot . having 
ten leaves. 

a. esp. in the French metric system, the initial 
element in names of measures and weights, 
composed of ten times a standard unit. H ence, 
De*ca gramme, •gram (F. decagramme), the 
weight of 10 grammes ( « 154-39349 troy grains, 
or *353 os. avoird.). Decalitre (de*k&l/t9J), [F 
dica-\, a measure of capacity, containing 10 
litres (* 610-28 cubic inches, or a little over 
a 1 / 5 gallons). Decametre (de kflmftai), [K 
dica- J, a lineal measure of xo metres ( 32 ft. 
9*7079 inches Eng.). Decaatere (de kAst/-j), 
[F. dicastire ], a solid measure 10 steres or 
cubic metres. 

Decachord (de-kfikpid). 1595. [ad. L., a. 
Gr. bticb.'gophos, -ok, f. bbca + -x°P^U ‘ ] 

A. adj Ten-stringed. 

B. sb. Mus. A ten-stringed instrument ; var. 
tDecachoYdon. 

Decad (de'k&d). 1616. [ad. Gr. beuhs, 8e- 
nab-, {. 5^/wx.] x. The number ten (the perfect 
number of the Pythagoreans). a. Earlier f. 
Decade, q.v. 

Decadal (de'kftdai), a . 1753. [f. I* dec as, 
decadent, a. Gr. ] Of or relating to the number 
10; belonging to a decade. 

De-cadarchy, deka-. 1849. [ad. Gr. 8 t*a- 
8 apx *< *•] Gr Hist. A ruling body of ten. 
Decadary (de kfid6ri), a 1801. [f, L. de- 
cadent Decade . ] Relating to a Decade (i b). 
Decade (de-k/d). Also 7-9 decad. 1475. 
[a. F., ad. L. decas, decad-. Cf. Decad.] i. 
A group or series of ten ; spec, a period of ten 
years 1594. b. A period of ten days, substituted 
for the week in the French Republican calendar 
of 1793. a * A division of a literary work, con- 
taining ten books or parts 1475. 

x. So many Lens or decada of ycarea 1605. a. The 
second d. of Livy Macaulay. 

Decadence (de'k&dens, dfk/i-dens). 1549. 

[ a. F. dicadence , ad. med.L. decadentia . De - 
cadence is now preferred. ] T he process of fall- 
ing away or declining; decay; impaired condi- 
tion ; spec, applied to a particular period of 
decline in art, literature, etc. 

The men of the d., not less than the men of the re 
naissance, were giants of learning Stubbs. 

Decadency (de*kad£nsi,dAYi’d£nsi). 163a. 
[f. as prec.] Decaying condition; also ** prec. 
Decadent (de-kfidenl, d/k^ dgnt), a. 1837, 
[f. Decadence; see -ent.] x. That is in a 
state of decay or decline. |] a. Belonging to an 

a^e of decadence in literature and art: said 
of certain French writers, etc. 1888. 

|| Dbcadi. 1795. [Fr. : f. Gr. 5««a + -di day In 
Lundi , etc.] The tenth day of the Decade 
(lb), superseding Sunday. 
iDecadic (dTkse-dik), a. 1838. [a. Gr.ficao- 
8 ik6s (see Decade) + -ic.] Reckoning by 
tens ; denary. 

Decagon (de-kftg^n). 1613. [f. (ult.) Gr, 
btica, and yoovla, -yatvos. ] Geom A plana 
figure having ten sides and ten angles. Also 
attrib. Hence Deca*goxxal a. of or pertaining 
to a d.; ten -sided. 

Decagram ; see Deca- prefix a. 
Decagynoua (dSka-dginos), a. [f. mod. 
BolL. dccagynus t f. Gr. Mm 4 yvrrj ( — female 
organ).] Bot. Having ten pistils. So Deca- 
gy aia, a Linnaean order of plants having ten 
pistils. 

Decahedron (dek&ihf drjfa), 1808. [Repr. 
a Gr. ttac&fipor, f. dbea 4 Sbpa.] Gum. A 


g (Ger. Kiln), b (Fr. pre). ii (Ger. Miller), V (Fr dene), a (c*sl). t (d*) (thm). / (&) (wa). { {Vufam). fi (fix, fifxn, earth). 
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solid figure having ten faces. Hence Decahe’- 
dral a. having the form of a d. 

Decalcify (d/kse'lsifai), v. 1847. [f. De- 

II. 1 + Calcify.] To deprive (e.g. bone) of its 
calcareous matter, ^lienee JDecalciflca’tion. 
Decalcomania. Also, as hr., -manle. 
1864. [ad. F, dicalcomanie .] A process of 
transferring pictures from prepared paper to 
surfaces of glass, porcelain, etc., in vogue about 
1863*4. Also attrib . 

Decalitre ; see Deca- prefix a. 
Decalogue (de'kfityg). ME. [a. F. dia- 
logue, ad. L. decalogus , a. Gr. dttc6.\oyos (orig. 
adj. 1) dtKa\oyoi, sc. 0l&Kos), from the phrase 
ol dbtakoyot the ten commandments, in LXX, 
etc. ] The Ten Commandments collectively as 
a body of law. Hence Deca'loglst, one who 
expounds the d. (rare), 

Decameron (d/kemgr^n). 1609. [a. It. 
Decamerone , L Gr. hina + ijpipa. ] The title of 
a work by Boccaccio containing a hundred tales 
which are supposed to be related in ten days. 
Decametre ; see Deca- prefix a. 

Decamp (d/kse-mp), v. 1076. [a. F. di- 

camper, f. des-, di - (see De- I. 6) + camp . ] 1. 

intr. (Mil.) To break up a camp; to remove 
from a cam ping- place. Hence gen. a. To go 
away promptly; to take oneself off 1751. Also 
Jig. if 3. caiachr . To camp 1698. 

a Probably the rascal is decamped ; and where is 
your remedy 179a. 

Deca-mpment. 1706. [a. Y .dhampement.] 
The raising of a camp ; a prompt departure. 

Decan (de’kfin). ME. [ad. L. decanus ; c f. 
Dean. ) ti. A ruler of ten 1569 o. Astral. 
The ruler of ten parts, or ten degrees, of a zodi- 
acal sign; also this division itself 1588. ta. « 
Dean *. -1538. 

Decanal (d/k^-nil), a. 1707. [f. L. decanus 
+ -al. J 1. Of or pertaining to a dean or 
deanery. 9. In D. side ; the south side of the 
choir, on which the dean usually sits 1793. 
a. On the D. or Southern side 1877. 

+De*canate. 1647. [f. Decan + -ate.] 

AstroL One third part, or ten degrees, of each 
sodiaoal sign; — Face, q.v. -1696. 

Q Deca maria. 1775. [mod. Bot.L. (Linnaeus), 
f. Gr. bfica + dvbp- (—male organ).] Sot, A 
Linnaean class of plants having ten stamens 
Hence Dec&’ndrous a, having ten stamens. 
Decane (de’k^n). 1875. [f. Gr. + 

-ank a.] Ckem. The saturated hydrocarbon 
C l0 H„ ; one of the paraffins found in coal-tar. 
+Deca*nery, -ary. 1538. [f. L. decanus 

+ -ery.] — Deanery *1647. 

Decangular ; see Deca- prefix 1. 

0 Decani (dfkiinoi). 1760. [L., genitive of 
decanus Dean.] Deans; in phrases d, side , 
stall (of a choir) ; — Decanal 9. In A/us., 
correlative to cantoris in antiphonal singing. 

Decant (d/kse-nt), v. 1 1633. [a. F. dkanter, 
ad. med.L. dec ant hare, f. de- acanthus the 
angular beak of a jug, a transf. use of Gr. nav06s 
corner of the eye.] To pour off (the clear 
liquid of a solution) gently, so as not to disturb 
the sediment, b. To pour (wine, etc.) from the 
bottle into a decanter; also, loosely , to pour out 
into a drinking vessel 1730. Also transf, 
tDeca*nt, vJ 1674. -Decantate v. -1711. 
fDeca-ntate, v, 154a. [f. L. decantat- ppl. 
stem, f. Dk- I. 3 + cant are.] losing or say 
over and over again -1659. So tDecamtate 
pa. pple . decantated. 

Decantation (dfksentMan). 1641. [ad. 
med.L. dccanthatio ; see Decant v. 1 ] The 
action of decanting; esp . of pouring off a liquid 
clear from a deposit 

Decanter (dfkse-ntai). 171a. ff. Decant 
v, 1 + -ER. ] x. One who decants. (Diets ) a. A 
vessel used for decanting or receiving decanted 
liquors: spec, a bottle of clear flint or cut glass, 
with a stopper, in which wine is brought to 
table, and from which the glasses are filled. 
Decaphyllous ; see Deca- prefix 1. 
Decapitate (dflcse-pit/it), v, 1611. [f. F. 

dec apt ter — late L. decafitare , L Dr- I. 6 + 
caput , capita See -ate *. 1 1. To cut off the 

head of; to behead. 9. U.S. politics. I'o dismi ss 
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summarily from office 1873. Hence Deca*pi- 
tator, one who or that which decapitates. 
Decapitation (d/k«pit/*jon). 1650. [a. F. 
decapitation ; see prec.1 i. The action of de- 
capitating; the being decapitated. ft. U.S, 
politics . Summary dismissal from office 1869. 

Decapod (de’kippd). 1835. [a. F. dicapode , 
ad. mod.L. Decapod ? ; see next.] Zool. 

A. sb. One of tne Decaf oda ; in pi. - next. 

B. adj. Belonging to the Decapoda . 
IlDecapoda (d/Tcse-p^dfi), sb. pi, [mod.L 
(1806), prop. adj. pL neuter sc. animaha , a. Gr. 
Sexdffofia, neut. pL of ficxairovt.] Zool, I. The 
highest order of Crustacea , having ten feet or 
legs; it includes the lobster, crab, cray-fish, 
shrimp, etc. 1878. a. The ten-armed Cephalo- 
poda (order Dibranchiata), distinguished from 
the Octopoda, Called also Dccacera . 1851. 
Hence Deca*podal a.; Deca podan a. and sb. ; 
Deca'podous a . ; Decapo’diform a, having the 
form of a decapod crustacoan. 

Deca rbonate, v. rare. 1831. [Cf. Car- 
bonate.] = next 

Decarbonlze(diTc5-jb6n3iz),w. 1835. [Dk- 
II. x.] To deprive of its carbon or carbonic 
acid. Hence Decarboniza*tion. 
Deca-rburize, v. 1856. [Cf. Carburize.] 
- prec. Hence Decarburlza'tion. 

Decarch, dek- (dc*kaik), sb. 1656. [ad. Gr. 
bfKdpxrjs.] Gr, Hist, One of a ruling body of 
ten. 

Decarch, dek- (de*kajk\ a. 1884. [f. Gr. 
5cxa + dpx^-1 Bot. Proceeding from ten points 
of origin : said of the primary xylem of the root. 

I Decarchy, dek- (de'kaxki). 1638. [ad. Gr. 
Ssuapxia.') Gr. Hist, - DkCADARCHY. 
+Deca-rd,x/. 1550. - Discard v, -1691. 
Decastere ; see Deca- prefix a. 

Decastich (de kistik). rare, 1645. [f. Gr. 
Una + ar/vor.] A poem of ten lines. 
Decastyle (de-k&stail), a, 1737. [ad. L. 
decastylus , a. Gr., f. Mtca + -<rruAos.] Archit. Of 
a building: Having ten columns in front. Also 
sb. A portico or colonnade of ten columns. 
Decasualize (dikse-ziadlaiz), v. 1907. [f. 
De- + Casual a. + -ize.] tra ns. To remove the 
casual element from (labour). So Dec&sua- 
ilxA’tion (1893). 

Decasyllabic (dekksilae-bik), a. (sb.) 1771. 
[f. Gr. Etna + Syllabic.] Consisting of ten 
syllables. As sb. A line of ten syllables. So 
Decasyllabic sb. and a. 

Decatyl (de kfitil). 1869. [See-YL.] Chem. 
*= Decyu 

Decay (dikfl*;, sb. 1460. [f. Decay «/.] 1. 
The process of falling off from a thriving condi- 
tion ; progressive decline ; decayed condition, 
tb. Occas . — Downfall ; poet . fall, death -1724. 
ta. Falling off; decrease -18x6. 3. Wasting 

or wearing away ; dilapidation 152^ ; t pi. ruins, 
debris -1 777. 4. Decline of the vital energy or 

faculties ; tjwith pi.) effect or mark of decay ; 
t spec, phthisis -1818. 5. The wasting of 

organic tissue ; rotting 1594. +6. A cause 

of decay -1690. t7* Arrears. [med.L. dee a jus 

redd it us .] -1546. 

*. The d. of a town Frovdk. 3. Who lets so fair a 
house fall to d. Shaks. Sonn. xiu. 9. Jig. Contrac- 
tion and d. . .of a language Saycb. 6. My loue was 
my d. Shaks. Sonn. bexx. 

Decay (dfk?**), v. 1483. [a. OF. deratr, 
var. of decaoir, dechaoir, now dichoir , f. de- 
down + Rom. cadlre — L. cadi re to fall. ] 

I. intr. x. To fall off; to deteriorate; tto 

decrease, dwindle away *1790. To fall into 
physical ruin 1494 ; to rot 1580. $. To fall 

off in vital energy, health, or beauty 1583. 

z. Whereby learning . . decaieth Stubbes. Whan 
the vngodly haue the rule, it [the eitel decayeth 
Covrkdalb Prov . xi. it. a. At winter fruits grow 
mild ere they d. Popb. 

II. trans , ti.To cause to fall off, deteriorate, 

or dwindle -1691. 9. tTo waste or ruin physi- 
cally -1703; to rot x6x6. 3. To cause to fail 

in vital energy, health, or beauty 1540. 

x. A High Interest decays trade Locks. 3. A., face 
more decayed by Sorrow than time 1718, 

Hence Decay-able a. Decay edneaa. De- 
cay *er, one who, or that which, causes decay. 

Decease (d/srs), sb. [ME. deces, etc., a. F. 
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diets , ad. L. decessus departure, death, f. deee- 
dere. ] Departure from life; death. (The 
common term where the mere legal or civil in- 
cidence of death is in question.) 

Tiie decease of one Pope, .aud entrance of another 

decease (dial's), V. ME. [f. prec, ; repr. 
L. decedert and F. didder . Cf. the sb.] f»/r, 
To depart from life; to die; fig. to Cease. 

If he disceaae without helres ME. 

Deceased (d/sf*st, poet. d/sPsdd), ppl. a . 
1489. [f. Decease v. + -ed 1 . ] x. Dead, ' de- 
parted , esp. lately dead, 1 late ’. a. absol. ta. 
//. The d.i the dead. b. The peison whose 
death is in question. 1625. 

+Dece*de, V. 1655. [ad. 1^. decedereJ] intr. 
To depart; to secede; to give place, yield -1697. 

Decedent (<UsTd€nD. 1599. [ad. L. dece- 
dent cm.) A deceased person. U.S., chiefly 
in Law. 

Deceit (d/srt). [M E. deceit e y deseyte , des ait e, 
etc., a. OF. deceite, etc. ; sb. fem. from pa. pple. 
of deceveir, dicevoir \ Cf. Conceit.] I. The 
action or practice of deceiving; concealment of 
the truth in oider to mislead; deception, fraud, 
cheating. U sed spec, in l aw . 9. An instance 

of deception ; a device intended to deceive ; a 
trick, stratagem, wile M E. 3. Deceitfulness ME. 

1. By violence ? no . . But by d. and lies M ilt. P. L. 
v, 143. Accion of desseyte nor brekynge off promyse 
1495. ». Venus thought on a d. Swift. %. Ulexes 

..was. full of des.Heit ME. Hence DecertleM a, 
free from d. (rare). 

Deceitful (dfsPlful), a. 1483. [f. prec.] 

Full of deceit ; given to deceiving; misleading, 
false. (As said of things often » Deceptive.) 

Appearances are d. Lttton. Hence Decei‘tful-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Deceiv&ble (d/srvflb’l), a. ME. [a. OF. 
decevable, f. stem of dicevoir.) x. actively. 
Having the quality of deceiving. Obs. (or arch.) 
a. passively. Capable of being deceived ; fallible. 
Now rare. 1646. 

x. D. speech Bunyah. a An ignorant and d. 
majority 1841. Hence Decei'vabPHty (rare). De- 
cervablenesa (now rare). tDecervably ado. 
deceitfully. 

fDeceivance. ME. [a. OF. decevance.'] 
Deceit, deception *1486. 

Deceive (d/srv), V. ME. [a. OF. deceveir 
: — L. decipere , f. De- I. x or 4 -1- cape re. Cf. 
Conceive.] i« trans . To ensnare; to catch 
by craft; to overreach; to mislead Obs. (or 
arch.) 9. To cause to believe what is false; to 
lead into error, delude ME. Also absol. b. 

I n pass, occas. — To be in error M E. tg- To 
be or prove false to ; to betray -1658. Also fig. 
+4. To overreach; defraud; also with 0/-1761, 
f5. To beguile, wile away (time, etc.) -1841. 

x. Gifiea the wysest will deceave 1504. ^ a Who 
[can] d. his mind, whose eye Views all things at one 
view Milt. P. L. ii. iBq. He was not deceaued in 
his opiuiuu Euan. ^ Jit. Not aie uiy hopes deceiv’d 
1700. 4. [He] deceived me of a good sum of money 

which he owed me 176s. 5. This while I sung, my 

sorrows I deceiv'd Dbydhn. 

Hence Decei’ver. Deceivingly ado 
Decelerate (dne lgrrit), v. 1899. [f. De-, 
after Accelerate.] To diminish the speed 
(of). Decelera-tion, Decelerator. 

Decern-, L. decern ten, used in comb, as ; 
Decemco*atate a. [Costa], having ten ribs. 
Decemde*ntate a. [L. dens], having ten teeth 
or points. Dece*mfld a. [L. -fidus], cleft into 
ten parts. Decern fo’llate, -fo'liolate a. [L. 
folium, foliolus], having ten leaves or leaflets. 
De :cemno vena* rlan, a man of the Nineteenth 
Century. Dece*mpedal a. [L. pes, ptd -], (a) 
ten feet in length (obs.) ; (b) having ten feet 
December (d/se-mbaj). Abbrev. Dec. ME. 
[a. OF. decembre , ad. L. December, f. decern ; 
orig. the tenth month of the Roman year. The 
meaning of -ber is obscure. ] The twelfth and 
last month of the year as now reckoned ; that 
in which the winter solstice occurs in the north- 
ern hemisphere. Also attrib. 

December's snow or July’s pride Scott. 

II Decemvir (cl/scmvaj). 1600. [L., sing, of 
decemviri, orig. decern viri.] 1. Ram. Antiq . 
[pi.) A body of ten men acting as a commission; 
esp. the two bodies of magistrates appointed in 
451 and 450 b.c. to draw up a code ot laws (the 
laws of the Twelve Tables) who were, during 

9 (what)* f (get). 
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the time, invested with the supreme government 
of Rome. b. transf Any council or ruling body 
of ten 16x5. c. sing. A member of such a body 
1703. Hence Decemviral a. of or pertaining 
to the decemvirs. Dece'mvirate, the office or 
government of decemvirs; a body of decemvirs. 
Dece'nary, improp. dece*nnary. 1647. 
[ad. med.L. decen(n)arius; see Decener.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a decena 175a. 

B. sb, = med.L. decena a tithing. 
+De*cence. 1678. [a. F. cUcence.] — next 
-1697. 

Decency (dfsensi). 1567. [ad. L. decent ia, 
f. decent cm,] ti. Appropriateness to the cir- 
cumstances of the case; fitness, seemliness, 
propriety; what is appropriate -176a. fa. 
Orderly condition of civil or social life -1705. 

3. Propriety of demeanour; due regard to what 

is becoming; esp. freedom from impropriety 
1639; respectability 1751. 4 .//. The observ- 

ances of decorum; proprieties 1667; the out- 
ward requirements of a decent life 1798. 

t. His discourse on the scaffold was full of d. and 
courage Hums. | Immodest words admit of no 
defence i For want or d. is want of sense Roscommon. 
To support oneself with d. Johnson. 4. Content to 
dwell m decencies for ever Pops. Able to command 
the decencies of life Malthus. 

Decene (dfsfn). 1877. [f. Gr. Zina *• -ene.] 
Chem, The olefine of the decaearbon or Decyl 
series, C^H,,. Also called Dccylene. 
+De*cener. 1555. [a. Anglo-Fr. v in med.L. 
decenartus (improp. dccennariut), f. decena a 
group of ten, a tithing. J i. One in command 
of ten soldiers -1627. a. The head of a 
decena or tithing; a borsholdcr; b. A member 
of a tithing -175a. 

Decennary (d/se n&ri). i8aa. [f.L .decennis, 
f. decern + annus + -A K Y. J adj. Decennial 
1855. sb. A decennium. 

Decemaxy ; see Decenary. 

Decennial (d/se*m&) ). 1656. [f. L. decen- 
nium (see next). The L. adj. was decennalis. ] 

A. adi. Of or pertaining to a period of ten 
years; (of persons) holding office for ten years; 
var. f Dece*nn&L Hence Da cennlally adv. 

B. sb. A decennial anniversary. U.S. 

H Decennium (dfsemi^m). PI. -la. 1685. [L., 
f. decs tut is ; cf. Cbntennium.] A decade (of 
years). Also Dece*nnlad (-ad x) 1864. 

In the last decennia of the last century Puscv. 

fDecennoval (d&e-ndhr&i), a. i68x. [ad. L. 
decennovalis, f, decem-novem.] Of or pertain- 
ing to nineteen (years) -1694. So tDecenno- 
vary, tDecennove*n(n)aL 

Decent (dfs&it), a. 1539. [a. F. d/cent, or 
ad. L. decent em.) I. Becoming, suitable, or 
proper to the circumstances of the case ; seemly 
( Obs . or arch.), fa. Comeb , handsome -1725. 
8. In accordance with propriety or good taste ; 
esp . free from immodesty or obscenity 1545. 4. 
Respectable 1696. 5. Tolerable, passable ; 

good enough in its way 171X. 6. quasi-adz/. 

Decently 1715. 

1. A d, solemnity Evelyn. a D. and Beautifull 
Arches Bacon. 3. To Praise a Mans sdfe, cannot he 
D. Bacon. Men of d. and honourable lives Chatham. 

4. Ai well-behaved man 1771. A d. Suit of clothes 

1843. 3. Ability to write d. Latin prose {mod.). 

Hence De*cent-ly mdv^ f^nesa. 

Decentralizatloa(df semtr&laiz^ *Jan). r 846. 
[f. next ] The action or fact of decentralising; 
decentralized condition. 

Decentralize (dfsentrftlaiz), v. 1851. [See 
De- 11. 1.] tra ns. To undo the centralization 
of; to distribute administrative powers, etc., 
which have been concentrated In a single centre. 

What you want is to d. your Government B sight. 

Decephalize (dtse&iaiz), v. x86i. [De- 
1 1 . 1.] Biol. To reverse the cephalization of; to 
reduce, degrade, or simplify the parts of the 
head of (an animal). Hence Decephallwrtion. 
fDecorptible, a . 1646. [? f. L. type * decepti - 
hilts.] Apt to be deceived. Hence Decepti- 
bi-Uty. 

Deaeptioa fdAe’pJwiV ME. U.T. deception, 
ad. L. deceptionem.] t. The action of deceiving 
or cheating; deceived condition, a. That which 


MITM. a. There is some <L, tome trioc <794. 

Deceptions (dAe-p/M), a. Now rate. 1606 . 
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[a. obs. F. deceptieux , -cteux.] That tends to 
deceive, cheat, or mislead. 

D. terms, x. In the war department — honour and 
glory Bkntham. Hence tDece*pUously adv. So 
DeceptHlous a. (Bentham.) 

Deceptive (dfse*ptiv), a. 161 z. [a. F. dt- 
ceptif. - ive , in mod.L. deceptivus, f. decept - ppl. 
stem. ] Apt or tending to deceive, having the 
character of deceiving. 

A mere shallow and d. nonentity Carlyle, 

Phr. D. cadence (Mus.)i false or interrupted ca- 
dence 1 see False a. Hence Dece*ptive-ly adv., 
•ness, d. quality. Decepti* vity, decepti venesa ; 
Conor, a sham. 

tDece*ptory, a. ME. [ad. L. deceptorius .] 
Apt to deceive. (Diets.) 

Decern (dftSu n), v ME. [a. F. dicemer , 
ad. L. decemere to decide, t De- I. 2 + cemere\ 
see Cern v. CL Discern.] ti. trans . To 

decide, determine -1619. a. trans. To decree 
by judicial sentence. Now techn. in Sc. Law. 
1460. Also intr. 3. trans. To distinguish; to 
discern 1535. Hence tDece*rnment. 
Decemlture (d/sdMmtiuj). 163a. [f. as 

E rec. ] Sc. Law . The action of decerning ; a 
>ecree of a (Scotch) court. 
fDece*rp, v. Pa. pple. decerped, decerpt. 
X531. [ad. L* decerpere ; seo De- I. a. Cf. 
Discerp.] To pluck off or out; to excerpt 
-1678. var. tDece*rpt v . So f Dece*rptlon 
{rare), a cropping off, that which is cropped off. 
f Decerta*tion. 1635. [ad. L. deccrtationem ; 
see De- I. 3.] Contention, strife, contest; dis- 
pute -i66x. 

Decession (d/se*fon). Nowr^. 1606. [ad. 
L. decessionem , L aecedere.] Departure, seces- 
sion; diminution (opp. to accession ). 
fDece-ssor. [a. L., f. deceden.] = Prede- 
cessor. Jer. Taylor. 

fDecha*rm, v. 16 . . • [a. F. dicharmer.] 

To undo the effect of (a charm); to disenchant. 
De-chxi’stianize, v. 1834. [De-1Li.] To 
deprive or divest of its Christian character. 

Ded- (desi), short f. L. decimus tenth, an 
initial element in names of measures and weights 
m the French metric system which are one- 
tenth of the standard unit (Cf. Leca-.) 
Thus Decigramme, -gram. Decilitre, D4ci* 
m&tre,D6clstfere, the tenth part of the gramme, 
litre , mitre , and sttre respectively. (The ac- 
cents are usually omitted in Eng.) 
Decide(dr&si-d), v. ME. [a. F. didder, ad. 
L. decidcre , t De- I. a + -cxdere. In Eng. also 
des~, </ir-.] z. trans. To determine (a question, 
controversy, or cause) by giving the victory to 
one side or the other; to settle, resolve, a. To 
bring to a decision 1710. 3. absol. or intr. To 

settle a question in dispute; to pronounce a 
final judgement 173a. 4. intr. To come to a 

conclusion; determine, resolve 1830, +5. trans . 
To cut off. Fuller. 

1. To the place of difference call the Sword* Which 
must A it a Hen. O', iv. i. 18a. Advocates plead 
causes, and judges A them Barrow. 3. Who shall 
d., when Doctors disagree Pops. 4. To a. on a course 
{mod.). Hence Deci‘dingly adv. 

Decided (dfoi'ded),///. a. 1790. [f. prec.] 
L Settled; definite; unquestionable, a. Reso- 
lute, determined 1790. 

s. A most A and complete success Dickens, a. He 
found them vacillating, no left them A Alison. Hence 
Deci*ded-ly adv., .ness. 

fDeci'dement. rare. [f. as prec. 4 -ment.] 
- Decision. Fletcher. 

fDeddence (de*sid£ns). 1646. [f. as Deci- 
dent. Cf. Decadence.] Falling off -1684, 
tDe* d d en t, a. 1674, [ad. L. decidentem , 
decidcre , L De- L z, a +caderc\ c L Decadent. ] 
Falling. 

IlDeddoa (dAi*di«,ft). 1785. [med.L. for 
mtmbrana decidna\ see Deciduous.] Phys, 
The lining membrane of the impregnated uterus 
in certain Mammalia; it forms the external 
envelope of the ovum, and is cast off at parturi- 
tion (whence the name). Also transf, Henoe 
Deci'dual a, of or pertaining to the d, 
Ded*duary v a. rare. [f. as Deciduous 
+-ARY.J Deciduous. Darwin. 

|| Dedduata (dfki-ditf^'UV sb. pi. 1879. 

[ mod.L. adj. pL neuL (s& animalia ) ; see next.] 
Zool. A term comprising all placental Mam- 
malia which possess a decidua. 
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Deciduate (dfti*di», A), a. 1868, [ad. med. 
L. deciduatus , f. Decidua. | Zoo l. Possessing 
a decidua; of the nature of a decidua. 

DeddU'ity, rare. 1846. [f. L. deciduus ; 
see -ity. J Deciduousness. 

Deciduous (d/si-diw,**), a . 1656, [f. as 
prec., f. decidcre: see Occident. ] fi- Falling 
down or off; declining (rare). e. Hot., Zool „ 
etc. Of leaves, petals, teeth, horns, etc. : Falling 
off or shed at a particular time, season, or stage 
of growth. Opp. to persistent or permanent. 
x688. Of a tree or shrubs That sheds its 
leaves every year; opp. to evergreen 1778. Of 
insects : That shed their wings after copulation, 
os the females of ants, etc. Phys . =? Decidual 
1829. 3. fig. Transitory 1811. Hence Decl*- 
duous-ly adv.,- ness. 

Decigram, -gramme ; see Dkci-. 

De*cU, decile, 1674. [Cf. F. dicile, app. f. 
decern , after quintilis, etc. ] Astrol. The aspect 
of two planets when distant from each other a 
tenth part of the zodiac or 36 degrees. 

Decilitre; see Dkci-. 

Decillion (dftrlyan). 1845. [f. Dkci-, after 
million.) The tenth power of a million; — 
z followed by 60 ciphers. Hence DecPllionth 
a. and sb. 

IlDedma (de*simft). 1630. [L., for decima 
pars.) 1. A tenth part; a tax of one-tenth, a. 
A/us. The interval of a tenth (rare), var. 
+De*cim (in sense z). 

Decimal (de*sim&l). 1608. [ad. med.L. de- 
cimalis, f. L. decima tenth, tithe; in mod. use 
treated as denv. of L. decimus tenth, or deccm 
ten. J 

A. adj. 1. Relating to tenth parts, or to the 
number ten; proceeding by tens. fa. Relating 
to tithes -1662. 

x. D. fraction (fnumber) t a fraction whose deno- 
minator is some power of ten (to, too, xooo, etc.)| 
spec, a fraction expressed by figures written to the 
right of the units^ figure after a dot (the d. point), and 
denoting respectively so many tenths, hundredths, 
thousandths, etc. The number of d. places is the 
number of figures after the d. point. D. coinage or 
currency 1 a monetary system in which each succes- 
sive denomination is ten times the value of that next 
below it | so d. system of weights and measures. 

B. sb. +1. A tenth part -1669. 3. A decimal 

fraction (see above); in pi. often — the arith- 
metic of decimal fractions, decimal arithmetic 
1651. Also fg. 

a. Recurring d. : one in which one or more decimal 
figures are continually repeated | called repeating 
when one figure recurs as -xix etc., written *i ( =* VtJu 
and circulating when two or more recur as -149857 

(« x h\ 

Henoe De*ciin&lism f a d. system or theory. 
Dccimalist, an advocate of decimalism (in coinage^ 
or weights and measures). De*cimalize a to reduce 
to a A system 1 whence Decimalization. De*- 
cimally adv . by tens or tenths | into tenths 1 in the 
form of a A fraction. 

Decimate (de*simrU), v. 1600. [f. L. deci- 
ma re, f. decimus tenth.] +1. To exact a tenth 
or a tithe from -1845. 9. Milit. To select by 

lot and put to death one in every ten of x6oo, 
3. loosely. To destroy a large proportion of z663. 

a Toil large body of mutineers Macaulay. 3. 
Typhus fever decimated the school C BuontE. 

Decimation (desim^jan). 2549. [ad. L 
decima tionem.) 1. The exaction of titbet, or 
of a tax of one-tenth; the tax itself. 9. Milit. 
The selection by lot of one man in every ten as 
for punishment in cases of mutiny, etc. 2580. 
3. Destruction of a large proportion 1682. 

l The A which their riot brought upon them 1856, 

Dedmator, -er (de*sim/itw). 2673. [a. L., 
or f. Decimate v. 4 -er 1 .] One who decimates. 
fDe*dmei. 1612. [ad. mod.L, decima.] A 
tithing as a division of the hundred in the 
English counties -1630. 

(jDgcime * (drsrm). 28x0. [F.,ad. 'L.decima.] 
A French coin, one-tenth of a franc. 

Decimestrlal (dcsime-strihl), a. rare. 1849, 
[f. L. decimestris , var. of decemmestrxs (L deccm 
4 mutris, deriv. of mensis) 4 -al] Consisting 
of ten months, as the d. year. 

Dedmoter* -metre; see Deck 

DeTimn mi ita ? Obs. 1599. [f. L. se xts 
decima (orig. with sn).] The size of a book, or 
of the page of a book, in which each leaf is one- 
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sixteenth of a full sheet; prop. Sextodecimo 
( abbrev. i6mo). Also fig. 

Decine, Chem. ; see Dbcyl. 

Decipher (dfsarfai), v. 1538. [f. Cipher, 
after F. dichiffrcr ; i/des-, de-(DR- 1 . 6) + chiffre. J 

l. To convert (cipher) into ordinary writing; to 
Interpret by means of the key 154c. a. irons/. 
To make out the meaning of (anything obscure) 
1605. fa. To find out, detect -1599. +4. To 
reveal, make known; to give the key to -1793. 
ts- To represent verbally, pictoriaQy, or by 
some kind of cipher -1753. 

s. To d. bad land-writing Bain, hieroglyphics 
Prescott, an allusion Spurgeon. 3. You are both 
decipherd . . For villaines Tit. A. iv. it. 8, 

Hence Deci'pher sb. the translation of a cipher. 
Decipherable a. Decipherer, one who deciphers 
(formerly the title of a government official). Deci- 
pherment, deciphering t ts/. interpretation of hiero- 
glyphics or of obscure inscriptions. 

Oedpium (dfsrpitfm). [mod. irreg. f. L. 
decipere, with ending of sodium, etc. ] Chem. 
A supposed rare metallic element of the cerium 
earth group. Watts. 

fDecrse, v. 1538. [f. L. decis decider*.] 

w* Decide v. -1662. So tDeciaor, -er 1563-4. 
Deciaion (d/si‘£on). 1490. [a. F. decision , 
ad. L. decisions m ; seeprec.j x. The action of 
deciding (a contest, question, etc.); settlement, 
determination; (with a and //.) a conclusion, 
Judgement : e*p. one formally pronounced in a 
court of law 1552. a. The making up of one’s 
mind; a resolution 1886. 3. As a quality : 

Determination, firmness, decidedness of charac- 
ter 1781. t4. Cutting off. separation -1659. 

x. The decisions of the clergy were more satisfactory 
to themselves than to the laity Froudk. 3. We want 
courage and d. of mind Burke. Hence Deci*aional 

m. of, or of the nature of, a d. (jrure). 

Decisive (dfsai-siv), a. 1611. fad. med.L. 
decisivus , f. decis- ppl. stem. Cl. F. dicisif \ 
-ive. ] i. Having the quality of deciding or 
determining; conclusive, determinative, a. 
Decided a. 1736. 3. — Decided x. 1794. 

x. That sure d. dart Crashaw. D. experiments 
1794. a. Not an age of d. thought or d. action Max 
Muller. 3. A (f leaning towards what is mo>t 
simple 1. Taylor. Hence Decisi ve-ly adv., -ness. 
Dedstere ; see Deci-. 

Dedtjzenize ; see Dk- II. 1 and cititenize. 
Decivilize(dfcLviloiz),fL 1859. [Dk-ILi.J 
To degrade from a civilised condition. 

The deciviliriug effect of the wars 1889. 

Deck (dek), sb. 1466. [In sense x, prob. a. 
MDu. dec roof, covering, etc. ; cf. Deck v. j 
f x. A covering -171a. a. Naut. A platform 
extending from side to side of a ship or part of 
a ship, covering in the space below, and also 
serving as a floor 1513. 3* In U.S. *A pas- 

senger-car roof* (1 Standard Diet.), b. The 
floor of a tramcar or omnibus 1903 ; also, of a 
pier, landing-stage, or Jetty 187a. 4. A pack 

of cards. Now dial, and U.S. 1593. tS- A 
pile of things laid flat upon each other -1672. 

a. The largest ships of the line had main-d., middle 
and lower a. 1 also the upper or spar-d., extending 
from stem to stern over the main-d., and the orlop d. 
(which carried no cans) below the lower d. % they had 
also a pc>op-d. t or short d. in the after part of the ship 
above the spar'd., and sometimes a forecastle d,, or 
similar short d. in the fore-part of the ship, sometimes 
retained in merchant ships and called the topgallant 
forecastle. See also Hale- deck, Hurricane-dick, 
Quartkr-deck, etc. (N.E.D.). Phr. Between- decks, 
on cU, under dech(s% to clear, sweep the decks (see 
Cleas v ., Sweep v.). 4, 3 Hen. VI, v. i. 44. 

Comb, (from sense 9 ) : d.-beam, one of the strong 
transverse beams supporting the d. ; -bridge, (a) a 
naijow platform above and across the d. of a steamer 
amidships ; (3) a bridge in which the roadway is laid 
on the top of the truss (opp. to through bridge) ; 
-chair, a folding cane-panelled chair, usu. with adjust- 
able leg rest, used in passenger steamers ; also, a ham- 
mock chair ; -flats (see Flat sb.) 2 -hand, a work- 
man employed on the d. of a vessel 1 -bouse, a room 
erected on the d. of a. ship 1 -plate, a plate around 
the chimney ot a marine-engine furnace to prevent 
contact with the wood of the d. ; -tennis, a game 
played on the deck of a ship by tossing a ring or quoit 
of rubber, rope, etc. back and forth over a net. 

Deck (dek), v. 1513. [app. of Flem. orLG. 
origin; cf. Du, dek ken, MDu. deken, decken to 
cover See also Thatch,] ti. trans. To 
oover; esp. to clothe -1600. a. To cover or 
clothe with what beautifies; to array, attire, 
idorn 1514. ts- To fit out, equip -1548. 4. 

Naut. To furnish with a deck 1624. 
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a. Thou deckest thyself with light as with a gar- 
ment Covekdale Ps. ciiL a. DaLies d. the green 
Clare. 4. Phr. To d. in, overt to cover in with the 
deck, in ship-building. Hence Decked Ppl.a. 
adorned, set out t having a deck or decks. De*cker *, 
one who decks or adorns. De*cking rdisb. the 
action of the vb,i adornment f planking or flooring 
forming a deck. 

Decker 2 (de*kw). 1781. [f. Deck sb, + 
-er 1 x.l x . A vessel having (so many) decks, as 
in two-decker , etc. Abo trans/. of an oven. a. A 
deck-hand; also a deck-passenger [colloq.) 1800. 

Deckle (dek’l). Also deckel. 1810. [a. 
Ger. deckel, dim. of decke cover. ] Paper-making. 
A thin rectangular frame of wood fitting close 
upon a hand mould, or a continuous band or 
strap on either side of the apron in a paper- 
machine, which confines the pulp and deter- 
mines the size or width of the sheet. 

Comb. : d. edge, the rough uncut edge of a sheet 
of paper, formed by the d. 2 also at/rib. ~ next 2 
•edged a. 

Declaim (dfkl^Tn), v. ME. [Formerly de- 
claim, ad. L. declamare, f. Db- 1 . 3 + c lama re : 
subseq. assim. to claim.'] x. intr. To speak 
aloud with rhetorical expression; to make a 
speech on a set subject as an exercise in elocu- 
tion. b. To recite with elocutionary effect 
(chiefly U.S.). 155a. a. To speak aloud in an 
impassioned manner; to harangue 1735. t3- 

trans. To discuss aloud. Chaucer. 4. To 
utter aloud or repeat rhetorically 1577. 

t. Like a schoolboy declaiming Emerson. a. In- 
stead of giving a reason you a. Berkeley. To d. 
against the growth of luxury L. Stethkn. 4. To d. 
a passage with too much emphasis Scott. Hence 
Declaimant (rare), Declai'mer, one who de- 
claims; one who harangues. 

Declamation (dcklam/ijbn). 1523. [ad. 
L . declamationem\ seeprec.j 1. The action or 
art of declaiming (see Declaim v. i) 1552. 2. 

A set speech in rhetorical elocution 1S23. 3. 

Speaking in an impassioned oratorical manner ; 
spec, in singing 16x4. 4. A harangue 1594. 

x. He publicly professed the arts of rhetoric and d. 
Gibbon. a. Theatns more fit for sc hollars dec lam a- 
3. In the heat of d. Johnson. 4. An in- 
solent cl" .full of fury and indecent invectives 1715. 

fDe-clamator. ME. [a. L.] A declaimer 
-1710. 

Declamatory (tlfklymfttori), a. 1581. [ad. 

L. declamatorius7\ Of or pertaining to rhe- 
torical declaiming; of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by, declamation; ■{■denunciatory 1589. 

A d. theme Wotton, style 1807, passage L. Stephen. 

tDecla*rable, a . 1646. ff. L. declarare .] 

Capable of being declared -1078 
Declarant (dfklc«*rAnt). 1681. [f. F. de- 
clarant.] One who makes a declaration; esp. 
in Law. 

Declaration (dekl&nPi-Jan). ME. [a. F., or 
ad. L. dcclaraiioncm .] +1. The action ol 

making clear ; elucidation -1656. ta. The 
setting forth of a topic; exposition -1642. 3. 

The action of setting forth or announcing 
openly, explicitly, or formally; positive state- 
ment or assertion ME. 4. The action of de- 
claring for or against 1736. 5. A proclamation 
as embodied in a document, instrument, or 
public act 1659. 0 . Law . a. The plaintiffs 

statement of claim in an action; the writing in 
which this is made X483. b. A simple affirma- 
tion (as opp. to an oath ) 1834, c. The creation 
or acknowledgement of a trust or use in some 
form of writing ; any writing containing a trust 
_ ue. The act of declaring a score 
by placing certain cards on the table 2870. 

b. Bridge. (Cf. Declare v . 8 b.) 1905. , 

3. Crosses to he sett vpon mens dores for the declara- 
tion of the plage 1547* Phr. D. of war, peace, the 
poll. 5. D. of Indulgence : see Indulgence. D. of 
Rights', see Right. D. of Independence : the public 
act by which the American Continental Congress, on 
July 4th, 1776, declared the North American colonies 
to be free and independent of Great Britain; the 
document embodying this. j 

Declarative fdfklseTfttiv), a. 1536. [ad. | 
L. declarative.) Characterized by declaring 
(in the various senses of the vb.). 

^ 1 1646, acta, statutes 1661. The times 


were too tender to endure them to be d. on cither 
part N. Bacon. Hence DedaTatlvely adv. 
Declarator (d/klsrritsj). Sc. 1567. [repr. 
F* die larato ire (acts, sentence ddclaratoire); see 
Declaratory.] (Action of) d. (Sc. Law) : 
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a form of action in which something is prayed 
to be declared judicially, the legal consequences 
being left to follow as of course. 

Declaratory (d/klsrxtori). 1571. [L L. 
declaratoretn ; cf. F. diclaratoire .] Having the 
nature or form of a declaration; aflirmatory. 
f sb. A declaration -2691. 

A act or statute 1 one which declares or explains 
what the existing law is. D. action (Sc. Law) — 
Action of Declarator Hence Ded&'ratorily adv 

Declare (dfkle»‘i), v. ME. [a. F. declarer , 
ad. L. declarare, f. Db- I. 3 + clarare to make 
clear. ] tx- trans . To make clear or plain -1691 
ta. To make known; to state in detail; to re- 
count, relate -1703. f 3. intr. To make rela- 
tion 0/-IC33. 4. trans. Of things : To manifest, 
prove M E. 5. To make known or state publicly, 
formally, or in explicit terms ME. b. Cricket. 
To close an Innings before the usual ten wickets 
have fallen 1897. 6. To state emphatically, to 
aver 1709. 7. Law. intr. To make a statement 
of claim as plaintiff in an action 15x2. b. trans. 
To make a statement constituting or acknow- 
ledging a trust or use 1677. c. To make a full 
statement of or as to goods liable to duty 17x4. 

8. Beeique. To declare a score by laying down 
certain cards on the table 1870. b. Bridge. To 
name the trump suit or call * no trumps 1 1905. 

4. Tbs heavens d. the glory of God Ps. xix. x. 5. 
To d. an intention Jarman, oneself a member of the 
Church of Rome Macaulay. To d. war 155a, a 
dividend (mod.). 

Phrases. To d. oneself', to avow one*s opinions or 
intentions; to reveal one’s true character, etc.; also 
fig. of things. To d. for (in favour of) or against 1 
to avow one’s opinion, or resolution to act, for or 
against. To d. off-, to withdraw, back out (1 colloq \ 

Hence Decla*red-ly adv., -ness. tDeclaf©- 
ment, declaration. Deda*rcr, one who or that 
which declares ; one who makes or signs a declaration. 

|]D6cla8s6 (d/klas*). 1887. [Fr., pa. pple.] 
Degraded from one’s social class. 

Declension (d/'kle-njan). 1565. [Repr. L. 
dec l inationem , V. dlclinaison. Perh. a corrupt 
colloquial form of the F. woid ] x. The action 
or stale of declining; slope, inclination; the dip 
of the magnetic needle (= Declination). 
? Obs. 1640. a. fig. Declining from a standard; 
falling away, apostacy 1594. 8- Declining into 

a lower condition 1602; sunken condition 1642 

4. Gram . a. Inflexion of a noun, adjective, or 
pronoun, constituting its different cases (see 
Cask sb. 1 ) b. Each of the classes into which 
nouns are grouped according to their inflexions 

c. The action of declining, 1. e. setting forth in 
order the different cases of a noun, etc. 1565. 

5. Courteous refusal (rare) 18x7. 

x. The d. of the land from that place to the sea T 
Burnet. x Ad. from his own rules of life Clarln. 
don. 3. Symptoms of d. or decay Maurice. Hence 
Decle*nsioncU a. of or belonging to (grammatical) d. 

Declinable (dfktornAbl), a. 1530. Ta. F 
d/clinable.] Gram. Capable of being declined; 
having case-inflexions. 

D. adjectives ol number Koby. var tDecJPnal 
a. (rare). 

Declin&te (deklin/t), a. 1810. [ad. L. de 
clinatus .] Bot. Inclined downwards or to one 
side. So fDe’clinatad a 
Declination (deklinri'Jmi). ME. [a. OF. 

dec l in ac ion , ad. L. declinationem,] fx. De- 
clension 2 -1814. ta. A leaning (awav from 
or towards ) ; a mental bias -162a. s> A lean- 
ing downwards; inclination from the vertical 
or horizontal position 1594. +4. A sinking into 
a lower position; descent towards setting -1630 
tfi. The gradual falling off from a condition of 
prosperity or vigour; decline; decay -1799 
0. Non-acceptance; courteous refusal ? Obs. 
1612. 7. Astron. The angular distance of a 

heavenly body (north or south) from the celestial 
equator : corresp. to terrestrial latitude. (The 
most usual sense.) ME. 8. Of the magnetic 
needle : ta. The Dip; b. The deviation from 
the true north and south line, esp . the angular 
measure of this; also called Variation 1635 

9. Dialling. Of a vertical plane : The angular 
measure of its deviation from the prime vertical 
(if reckoned from east to west), or from the 
meridian (if reckoned from north to south) 
1593. tio. Gram , - Declension 4 -1751- 

s. The decimations from Religion Bacon, a The 
queen’s d from marriage Stow. 3. A d. of the Anti, 
query ti stiff backbone Scott. $. The d. of anncnc 
Learning 1673. Hence Declina'tkMaal a. 
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Declinator (de'kliniHai). 1606. [£, L. dc- 
olinare . J tx. One who dedines; a dissentient 
-1670. a. Dialling, An instrument for deter- 
mining the declination of planes 1727. 
Declinatory (d/kldimiteri). 1673* [ad.med. 
L. declinatorius (f. declinat - ppl. stem) in the 
legal expression exceptio declinatoria. ] 

A. adj. That dedines (sense 1 1. 3); expressing 
refusal. 

D. plea (Law) : a plea of sanctuary, also pleading 
benefit of clergy before trial or conviction 1 abolished 
in 18*6, 

B. sb. i. Law, A declinatory plea 1693. fa. 
• Declinator a. -1751. 

Declinature (dflclarnitiuz). 1637. [f- ppl. 
stem declmat- .] 1. Sc. Law. A formal plea 
dedining to admit tlie jurisdiction of a court 
or tribunal. 9. gen. The action of declining; 
courteous refusal 1842. 

Decline (dfklai-n), sb. ME. [a. F. Odin, 
f. die liner to Dbcline.] z. The process of 
declining or sinking to a weaker or inferior con- 
dition; failing off, decay, diminution, deteriora- 
tion. b. A gradual failure of the physical 
powers 1770. c. Any wasting disease; esp. 
tubercular phthisis 1763. 9. Of the sun or day : 
The action of sinking towards its setting or 
close ME. 3. A downward incline, a slope 
{rare) 1538. 

*. The d. of my daughter's health Goldsm. The d. 
of life Stuix A d. id prices {mod.). The D. arid 
Fall of the Roman Empire Gibbon. c. He fell into 
a rapid d., and died prematurely S. Austin. 

Decline (dfkUrn), v. ME. [a. F. dtcliner , 
ad. L. declinare, f. De- I. 2 + -clinare, cogn. w. 
Gr. ttKiveiv, and Teut. *h lint jam.) 

L intr ■fi. To turn or bend aside; to de- 
bate; to turn away -1839. +»• To have De- 
clination (senses 7-9) -1726. +3. fig. To 

turn aside in conduct; esp. to swerve (from 
rectitude, etc.) -1749. t4 .fig. To lean to -1671. 
5. To slant or slope downward ME. 6. To 
bend down ME. t7. To descend, fall -1602. 
8. Of the sun, etc. : To sink towards setting 
ME Also transf of the day, etc., &nd fig. of 
one's life. 9. fig. To fall morally or in dignity, 
to sink. (Now only lit. and after Haml. 1. v. 
50.) ME. 10. fig. To fall off in vigour or 
vitality; to decay, diminish, decrease; to de- 
teriorate 1520. 

3. Yet doe I not d. from thy testimonies Ps. ax lx. 
157. t The ground on each side declining gently 
Sir T. Her best. 7. Haml. u. iL 900. 3 The Sun 

declines, day ancient grows 1607. to Who's like to 
rise, Who thriuea, and who declines Shake. 

XL irons, fj. To turn aside {lit. and fig.) 
-1750. +9. To turn aside from. (Merged in 

3,) -176L 3. Not to consent to engage in, 

practise, or do 1631. b. Not to consent or 
agree to doing, or to do; hence practically « 
Refuse : but a milder expression. (Constr. 
vbLsb ., inf. ; also absol. or intr.) 1691. e. Not 
to accept (something offered); implying polite 
refusal 1712* 4. Sc. Law. To refuse or object 

to the jurisdiction of (a judge or court) 1450. 
t«. To abandon (a practice) -1749. 6. To 

bend down, bow ME. t7- To depress {lit, and 
fig.) -179a 8. To cause to slant or slope 1578. 

tp. To undervalue -1649. zo. Gram, To inflect 
or recite in order the cases (or forms) of (nouns, 
adjectives, pronouns, or, loosely, verbs) ME.; 
t transf to recite in definite order -1627. 

x. Counterfeiting a woman, thereby to d. suspicion 
Holland, a, Despairing to d. their Fate Ken. 3, 
To d. newspaper controversy T. Jefferson, b. I de- 
clined satisfying his curiosity Carlyle. Shall we 
accept or d. {mod.), c. The squire said they could 
not decently d. his visit Smollett. ia transf, Shaks. 
Tr. 4 Cr. n. iii. 55. 

Hence Declined ppl. a, Declhner, one who, or 
that which, declines. 

DecHnograpll(dfkl9i'zu?graf). 1883. [irreg. 
L L. declinare (as etymon of declination ) + 
-GRAPH.] Astr, An instrument for automati- 
cally recording the declination of stars with a 
filar micrometer. 

Declinometer (deklinfrm/tai). 1858. [irreg. 
f. as prac. + -meter.] z . Magn. An instrument 
lor measuring the variation of the magnetic 
needle. 9. Astr, An instrument for observing 
and registering declination 1883. 
fDedive (d/klaiT), a. 1635. [*. F. die live, 
mb. L itelivis, i. DE- I. Sloping 

downwards -1669. 
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Declivitous (d/kli-vitas), a, 1799. [See 
Declivity and -ous.] Having a (considerable) 
declivity; steep. 

Declivity (dildi-vlti). 1619. [acL L. de - 
clivitatem, f. declivis ; see Declive.] Down- 
ward slope (of a hill, etc.). Also concr . 

1 could see the stones, .jumping down the declivities 
Tyndall. 

Declivous (d/kld-vas), a, 1684. [f L- de- 
clivus, rare var. of declivis (see Dbclive) + 
-ous.l Sloping downwards; slanting. 
Declutch, v. 1905. [Dr- II.] intr. To 
disengage the clutch of a motor vehicle. 
*fJDeco*Ct, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. decoct us .] L 
Decocted -1671. 9. bankrupt 1529. 

Decoct (d/kp'^t), v. ME. [f. prec.J +I.To 
boil down or away -1620. Also}?/. •fa. To 
prepare as food by the agency of fire; to boil, 
cook -1657; t transf* \ to warm up, as in cooking 
1599. f 3. To digest in the stomach. (Regarded 
as a kind of cooking.) Also fig. -1608. T4. To 
prepare or mature (metals, etcj by heat. (Cf. 
Concoct v. 2.) -1653 5. To boil so as to 

extract the soluble pans or principles of 2545. 
Decoction (d/kp-kfan). ME. [a. OF., ad, 
L. decoctionem ; see prec.] z. The action of 
decocting; esp. boihng so as to extract the 
soluble parts or principles of a substance, fa. 
Maturing or perfecting by heat ; esp. of metals, 
etc. -1671. T8- Boiling down ; also fig. -2655. 

4. A liquor in which a substance has been de- 
cocted (see Decoct v. 5) ME. 

Decoae (dik^u-d), v . 1896. [De-.] To 

convei t from code into ordinary language. 
Decohere (dAcphl«u), v. 1899. [f. De- + 
Cohere. J Electr , To restore (a coherer) to its 
normal condition of sensitiveness. Also intr. 
Hence Decohe*rence, -cohesion. Decohe rer, 
a device for doing this. 

f Deco ‘II, v. 1648. [a. F. dlcolJcr .] irons. 
-» Decollate -1653. 

-[Decollate, ppl. a. 1470. [ad. L. decollatus ; 
see next.] Beheaded -1868. 

Decollate (d/kp l**t, v. 1599. [f. 

L .decollat-, deco llare, f De- 1. 6 + collum. ] 
2, To behead. 9. Conch. To break off the 
apex of (a shell) 2847. Hence Decollated ppl. 
a. De -collator spec, in Obstetric Surg. 
Decollation (dikylii jan). ME. [a. F.,ad. 
L. decollationem ; see prec.] x. The action of 
beheading ; the state of being beheaded ; spec. 
in Obstetric Surg., severance of the head from 
the body of a foetus. 9. Conch. The truncating 
or truncated condition of a spiral shell x866. 

I. Feast of the D . 0/ St. John the Baptist : a 
festival in commemoration of the beheading of St. 
John the Baptist, observed on the Both of August. 

j|D6collete(drko lu) ,///.«.; fem.-6e. 1831. 
fF., f. dJcolleter, f. de-, des- (De- I. 6) + collet 
collar of a dress, etc. ) Of a dress, etc. : Cut 
low round the neck ; low-necked, b. Wearing 
a low-necked dress. So ||D6colletage (dricoltaj) 
[Fr.], (exposure of neck and shoulders by) low- 
cut neck of bodice 1894. 

Decolorant (df ktf-for&nt). 1864. [a. F. de- 
colorant; see Decolour.] adj. Decolorising 
1886. sb. A decolorizing agent. 

Decolorate (dflcrlarrt), a. 1 88a. [ad. L. 
decoloratus .] Having lost its colour. 
Decolorate (dflcr*lar*u), v. 1693. [f. ppl. 
stem of L decolorare .] fa. « Discolour, b. 
mm Decolour 9. Hence Decolora*tion. 
Decolorize, -otirize (dfkirbraiz), v. 1836. 
(See De- II. 1.] To deprive of colour. Hence 
Decalorix&'tion, -ixing, -izer. 

Decolour, -or (dfktrfoi), v. 1618. [a. F. 
dice brer, or ad. L. decolorare. Cf DISCOLOUR..] 
+1. To discolour; fig, to stain -1630, a. To 
deprive of colour 183a* 

Decomplex (drkpmple ks), a. 2748. [See 
De- I. 5.] Repeatedly complex; made up of 
complex parts, 

Decomponent (dflq*mp*i-nSnt). ? Ohs. 
1797, [Inferred from decompose; see De- 1. 6. ] 
A decomposing agent. So Decompo'niblt a. 
capable of being decomposed (rare). 
Decomposable (dftyrapjwsib’l), a . Also 
-ible. 2784. If. next +- able,] Capable of 
being separated into its constituent elements 
Hence Decompoeabi'lity, d. quality. 
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Decompose (dfk^mpdu*z) f 1751. [a. F. 
decomposer , f. de-, des- (De- 1. 6) + composer J 
z« trams. To separate into its constituent parts 
or elements; to disintegrate; to rot; also fig 
9. intr. (1 for red.) To suffer decomposition; to 
break up; to decay, rot 1793. 

1. To d. green light Brows nca, marble Faraday. 
mental -opeiations Mill. Hence Decomposed 
ppl. a. decayed, rotten. Decompo'Bcr, a decompos- 
ing agent.. Decomposing ppl. a. that decomposes ; 
usu. intr in process of organic decay. 

Decomposite (d* kp’mpJzit). 1699. [ad. late 
L. decompositus for Gr. napaavvOtrot (Priscian); 
see De- I. 5.] adj. Further compounded; 
formed by adding an element to something 
aheady composite 1665. sb. A decomposite 
tiling, word, etc. 1622. 

Decomposition (d/k^mpjzrjan). 1659. [f 
Decompound and Decompose.] ti. with 
De- 1. 5. Further composition ; compounding 
of things already composite -1690. 9. with 

De- I. 6. The action or process of decom- 
posing, separation or resolution (of anything) 
into its constituent elements; disintegration, 
putrescence. Also fig. 1672. 

a D. offerees, in Dynamics = R esolution of forces. 
The d of white light Brewster, of organic particles 
Darwin, fig. The d. of society Bukkk. 

Decompound (drk/mpaumd). 1614. [f 
De- I. 5 + Compound «.; cf Decomposite.] 

A. adj. Repeatedly compound ; compounded 
of parts which are themselves compound; spec. 
in Bot. of compound leaves or inflorescences 
whose divisions are further divided (L. decom- 
positus, Linnaeus) 1691. 

B. sb. A decompound thing, word, etc. 161^ 
Deeompou'na, v. 1673. [De- I. 5, II. ij 

1 1. trams. To compound further; to form by 
adding an element to something already com- 
pound -1747. 9. To Decompose 1751. 

a. To <L names Bolincbrokk, the solution of chalk 
1766, States 1793. Hence Decompoundable a. 
Decompress [df:k^mpre*s),v. 1911. [De-.] 
trans. To relieve the air pressure on (a worker 
in compressed air) by means of an air-lock. So 
Decompression (also in Surg.\. Decompres- 
sive a. Decompressor (in a motor engine). 

Deco-nsecr&te, v. 1867. [De- II. 1.] 
To deprive of sacredness. Deconsecr&'tlon. 
Deconsi'der, v. rare . 1881. [a. F. dicon- 
sidireri ) To treat with too little consideration 
Decontrol (d/k^ntwa*!), sb. 1919. [De-H 
The removal of conti ol, spec . the removal of 
government control. Hence as vb. 

IlDdcor (d/kdr). 1656. [Fr.,a L. decor De- 
CORR.] z. Beauty, ornament. 9. The scenery 
and furnishings of a theatre stage ; also, the lay- 
out of an exhibition, etc. X997. 

Decorament (de*k6rfim£nO rare. 1797. 
[ad. L, decoramentum (Tertull.).] Ornament. 
Decorate (de*kdn*t), ppl. a. arch. 146a 
[ad L. decor at us. ] Adorned, decorated; or- 
nate. 

Decorate (de-k5r^t),r. 1530. [f L. decorat 
decorare, f decus.] 1. trans. To adorn, em- 
bellish; to honour (arch.), 9. To furnish with 
anything ornamental 1782 3. To invest with 

a military or other decoration x8i6. 

x. War and plunder weie decorated by poetry as 
the honourable occupation of heroic natures F nouns. 

a. To d. churches with flowers Parker. The old 
armour which decorated its walls 1870. 

Decorated (de*kor^ted), ///. a. 1797. [£ 
prec. + -ed.] Adorned ; furnished with any- 
thing ornamental ; invested with a decoration. 

b. Archit, Applied to the second or Middle 
style of English Pointed architecture, wherein 
decoration was increasingly employed. 

Decoration (dekfir/t-Jan). 1585. [ad. latcL. 
decor ationem. ] z. The action of decorating 
(see the vb.); the fact or condition of being 
decorated. 9. That which adorns; an orna- 
ment, embellishment 1678. 3. A star, cross, 

medal, or other badge conferred and worn as 
a mark of honour 18 16. 

x. D. day (U.S.) t the day (now May 30th) on which 
the graves of those who fell in the civil war of 1861-65 
ore decorated with flowers. She. .applied all her care 
to the d. of her person Johnson, a. The Decorations 
of the Stage 1706. 

Decorative (de*kdr/ttv), a. 1791. [f. L. 
decorat - ppL stem; cf F. dtcoratif, -#«#,] Per- 

g^GerTK^lnjr^T^r. pou). fl (Gcr. Mtfller). U (Fr. dime), r (curl), fi (fi«) (thrre). i (fi) (rah), f (Fr. fetze). fi (fer, fan, earth)* 
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taining to, or of the nature of, decoration. 
Hence De'corative-ly adv., ness. 

Decorator (de*k6r*itai). 1755. [f. L. deco- 
rare, In F. dicorateur.] One who decorates ; 
spec, one who professionally decorates houses, 
etc., with plaster-work# gilding, and the like. 
Hence Do'coratory a. (rare), 
fDecoTe, sb. 1513. [ad. (nit.) L. decor, de- 
corem .] Grace, honour, glory, beauty, adorn- 
ment -1616. 


+ Deco-re, v. 149a [a. F. dicarer.] To deco- 
rate, adorn, embellish -1818. So tDeco're- 
ment, ornamentation (rare); an ornament. 
Decorous (dSkS^ras, de*koras), a. 1664. 

f in form ad. late L. decorosus , f. decus, decor - ; 
n sense corresp. to L. decdrus, f. decor . Bailey 
1730 has de'cdrous; Johnson decorous,'] fi. 
Seemly, appropriate -1691. a. Characterized 
by decorum or propriety of manners, behaviour, 
etc. 1703. 

a. A a. character X792, personage Hawthorns. T). 
language Murks, silence Myron. Hence Decorous- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Decorticate (d/Tc^itik^t), v. 1611. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. decorlicare, f. De- 1.6 + cortex .] To 
remove the bark, rind, or husk from; to strip 
of its bark; also Jig. b. intr. To come off as 
a skin 1805. Hence Deco'rtica’tion, the action 
of decorticating. Deco Ttica tor, a machine, 
tool, or instrument for decorticating. 
Decorum (d/ko»*i^in). 1568. [a. L. deco- 
rum, ) 1. That which is proper, suitable, or 

seemly ; fitness, propriety. congruity. 9. Hence: 
fa. Beauty arising from fitness; comeliness 
-1739. tb. Orderliness -1684. 3. Propriety 

of behaviour 1572. 4. (with a and pi.) ta. 

An appropriate act -1 717. b. An act of polite 
behaviour; chiefly in //. proprieties 1601. 

x. If that D. of lime and place . .be observed Burton. 
Maiesty to keepo d , must No lease begge then a 
Kingdome Ant. 4 Cl. v. iL 17. 3. She resolved to 

keep within the D. of her sex F. Gkevillk. 
fDecou-rse. 1585. [a. F. d Pc ours L. de- 

cursum. ] Downward course. Also fig. -159 7. 
fDecou*rt, v. 1610. [See De- II. a.] To 
banish lrom court -1676. 
tDeco-y, so. 1 1550. [?] An obsolete game 
of cards -1609. 

Decoy (d/koP). sb* 1618. [An extension 
of f OY, a. Du. kooi . The origin of the de- is 
undetermined. Cf. prec.J 1. A pond or pool 
with arms covered with network or the like 
into which wild fowl, e^p. ducks, are allured 
and there caught 1635. Also fig. 9. A bird (or 
other animal) trained to lure others into a trap 
1661. 8. Applied to a person : -fa. A sharper 

-1631. b. = Decoy-duck a. 4. Anything 
employed to allure, esp, into a trap; an entice- 
ment, bait, trap 165c;. 

x. The d. has superseded all thoso ancient methods 
of taking water fowl Stonehousk. Comb. (L-man, 
decoy man, one who attends to a d. for wildfowL 


Decoy (d/koi-), v. 1660. [Sec prec.] I. To 
allure or entice (animals) into a snare or place 
of capture 1671. a. To entice or allure (per- 
sons) by the use ot cunning and deceitful 
attractions into, away, out , from , to do 1660. 

x. The Wild Elephants are by the tame females of 
the same kind as 'twere duckoy’d into a lodge with 
trap-doors 1671. a. Two of whom the mariners de- 
coyed on ship-board Goldsm. Hence Decoy*er. 

Decoy-duck (d/kordude). 1625. [CL Du. 
kooieen.l in same sense.] x. A duck trained to 
decoy others 1651. a. fig. A person who en- 
tices another into danger or mischief, 

Decra-ssify, v. t are. 1855. [£■ De- II. 1 
+ L. craxsus + -ft.] To divest of what is gross 
or material. 

Decrease ;d/krrs, d/'krrs),^. ME. [a. OF. 
decrees (now die rote), f. stem of decreistre to 
Decrease.] i. The process of growing less; 
diminution; diminished condition. +a. spec. 
The wane of the moon -1746. 

While man is growing, life is in d. Young. 

Decrease (dfkrf^, v. ME. [f. OF. de-. 
descreiss ppl. stem of desereistre (now dicrottre) 
— It. discrescere , repr. L, decrescere\ see De- I. 
6.] 1. intr. To grow less; to diminish, fall off, 
shrink, abate. (Opp. to Increase v.) a. 
trans . To cause to grow less; to diminish 1470. 

x. Now ebbe, now flowe, nowe increase, nowe dys- 
crease Skelton, He must increace, but I must d. 


John ill. 30. Tyrants fears D. not Per. 1. ii. 85. a. 
Age decreaseth strength 1651. Decrea’alngly adv. 

tDecreation (d/kr/yi-Jan). 1647. [See De- 
I. 6.] The undoing of creation; annihilation 
-1678. So fDecrea*tor. 

Decree (d/krr), sb. ME [a. OF. decri \ var. 
of dec ret, ad. L. dec return; see Decern. J i. 
An ordinance or edict set forth by the civil or 
other authority; an authoritative decision having 
the force of law. Also fig. a. Bed. An edict 
or law of an eccleslasticalcounciL settling some 
disputed point of doctrine or discipline, etc. ; in 
pi. = Decretals ME. 3. Theol. One of 
God’s appointments whereby events are foreor- 
dained 1570. 4. Law. A judicial decision; spec. 
in Ping. Law , the Judgement of a court of equity 
(before the Judicature Act of 1873-5), or of the 
Court of Admiralty, Probate, and Divorce x6aa. 

x. The decrees of Venice Merck. V, iv. i. ioa, of the 
Starre-Chamber 1637, fig. Fate's d. Drydbn. 3. 
Her Conscience tells her God’s D. Full option gave, 
and made her free Kkn. 

Decree (dfkrP), v. ME [f. Decree sb.] 
1, trans . To command by decree; to order, 
appoint, or assign authoritatively* ordain, b. 
fig. To ordain as by Divine appointment or by 
fate 158a a. Law. To tdecide (a cause), order, 
or determine judicially; to adjudge; absol. to 
give judgement 1530. 8. To pronounce by de- 
cree 1571. 4. To determine (to do something) 

(arch. ) 1526. 5. absol. or intr. To ordain 1591. 

f. The stately triumph we decreed Marlow*, fig. 
What is decreed, must bet and be this so Tumi. N. 1. 
v. 330. 4. Here we decreed to rest and dine Field- 

ing. 5. As the destinies d. / 4 . KZ.. 1. ii. 111. Hence 
Decree’able a. (rare). tDecree'ment, a decreeing, 
a decree. Decre'er, one who decrees. 

Decreet (dfkrPt), sb. Obs. or arch. ME 
[ad. L. decrctum \ see Decree jA] x. Earlier 
form of Decree. (Now Obs. in Eng., and arch , 
in Sc. Law.) fa. A decision, determination 
(rare) -1470. 

t Decreet (drkri t), v. ME. [a. F. dicriter. 
Only Sc. after 15th c.] x. trans. To decree 
-1633. a. intr. To pronounce a decision or 
judgement -1609. 

Decrement (de*krfm6nt). i6ro. [&d.L.de- 
crementum, f. dec re-, stem of decrescent.] 1. 

I The process or fact of growing gradually less, 
or (with pi.) an instance of this; decrease, 
diminution, waste, loss. (Opp. to increment.) 
b. Crystal l. 'A successive diminution of the 
layers of molecules, applied to the faces of 
the primitive form, by which the secondary 
forms are supposed to be produced' (Webster) 
1805. a. The quantity lost by diminution or 
waste; spec, in Math . a small quantity by whioh 
a variable diminishes 1666. 

x. Rocks . . suffer a continual D.. and jgiow lower 
and lower Woodward. [The moon s] d. in her wan- 
ing Guu.lim. D. of lifex in the doctrine of annuities, 
etc. t The (annual) decrease of a given number of 
persons by death, a. The decrements of heat in each 
I second Playfair. 

Decrepit (diTcre'pit) , a. 1450. [a. F. dd- 

cripit , ad. L. decrepitus , f. de- down + crepit-, 
ere fare to crack, creak, etc.] Worn out with 
j old age, enfeebled with infirmities ; cld and 
feeble. Also fig. of things. 

To sustayne theyr parents decrepet age 1530.. De- 
crepite superstitions 1646. var. tDccrepld (assim. to 
adjs. in -id). Hence Decre'pit-ly adv., f-nest. 

Decrepitate (dfkre*pit*it), v. 1646. [f. med. 
or mod.L, dccrcpiiare , £ de- + -crtpitare, freq. 
of crepare to crack.] 1. trans. To oalcine or 
roast (a salt or mineral) until it no longer 
crackles. a. intr. Of salts and minerals : To 
crackle and disintegrate when suddenly heated 
1677. Hence Decreplt&'tlon (in both senses). 
Decrepitude (di'kre'pitiwd). 1603. [»• F. 
dderdpitude . ] The state of being decrepit; a 
state of feebleness and decay, esp . that due to 
old age (lit. and fig.), var. fDecre'pity. 

|| Decrescendo (d*kreje nd*). [It. - decreas- 
ing.] Mus. A direction : With gradual diminu- 
tion of force; — Diminuendo. Also as sb. 
Decresoent (dflcre*s£nt). 16x0. [ad. L. de- 
crescentem .] 

A. adj. Decreasing, growing gradually less, 
Between the increscent and d. moon Trnmyson. 

B. sb. The moon in her decrement; in Her \ 
represented with the horns towards the sinister 
side 16x6. 


Decretal (dflcrrt&l). ME [a. F. dicrPtal, 
-ale, ad. L. decretalis of or containing a decree, 
whence mecLL. decretales (sc. efistolse), decre- 
tale.\ 

A. adj. x. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
containing, a decree or decrees X489. fa. 
Imperative -1679. +8. Definitive (rare) -1697. 

s. Tim canon laws, cur <L epistles of the popes Black- 
stunk. A D. Order made in the High Court of 
Chancery 17x4. 

B. sb. i. Bed. A papal decree or decretal 
epistle; a document issued by a Pope deter- 
mining some point of doctrine or ecclesiastical 
law M E. b. pi. The collection of such decrees, 
forming part of the canon law ME. a. transf. 
A decree, ordinance 1588. 

x. The false decretals of Isidore xB6ot 
Hence fDecretallarch [F. dicrita 8 arcke\ the 
lord of decretals, the Pope. (A word of Rabelais.) 
tDecre'taline a. Decre*talist, one versed in the 
Decretals. Decre'tally adv. in a d. way. 
Decre*te. 1839. 1. Austin's adaptation of 
L. decrelum. a. Obs. var. of Decreet. 
tDecre*tion. 1635. [*• L. deeret- 9 stem of 

deerescere; cf. accretion .] Decrease -1659. 
Decretist (d/krftist). ME. [ad. med.L. 
decrefista .] A decretalist. 

Decretive (dfkrtttiv), a. 1609. [f. L. decret 
decemere + -IVE.] Haring the attribute of de- 
creeing; decretory. 

i Decreto rial, a. rare. 1588. [ f. L. decreto- 
n*Nj+-AL.] ^ Decretory 3. -1646. 
tDecreto-rian, a. 1679. [f. as prcc. + -an.] 
«= Decretory a, 3. -1716. 

Decretory (dfkrPtori), a. Now rare or Obs. 
1 577. [ ad. L. decretorius , f. decret-, decemere. ] 

1 . Of the nature of. Involving, or relating to a 
decree 1631 ; +(of persons) positive, decided 
-1680. ta. Decisive -1737- 8- Old Med. and 

Astrol. Critical, q. v, (Obs. or arch.) 1577. 
Hence Decre*torlly adv. positively, decisively. 
fDecrew*, v. rare. [f. OF. dPcreu , pa. pple. 
of dicreistrc, now cUcrottre\ cf. Accrue.] To 
decrease, wane. Spenser. 

Decrial fdfkroi &l). rare . 17x1. [f. Decry 
v. +-AL 5.] The act of decrying; open dis- 
paragement. So Decrl'er, one who decries. 
Decrown (dilcrau-n), v . ? Obs. 1609. [f. 
De- II. 3 + CROWN sb. Cf. dethrone .] To de- 
prive of the crown, to discrown. 

Decry (drkroi*), v. Pa. t. and pple. decried. 
1617. [a. F. dicrier, f. dcs-, de- (see De- I. 6) 

+ crier. In Eng. the de- is taken as —'down'.] 
t. trans. To denounce, suppress, or depreciate 
by proclamation, as coins, etc.; *■ cry down 
(see Cry v.) 161 7. a. To cry out against; to 
disparage openly; to attack the credit of 1641. 

x. The king may.. 4 ., or cry down any coin of the 
kingdom, and make it no longer current Blacks tone. 
a. The goldsmiths do d. the new Act Prpys. To d. 
usury 187s. Hence fDecry* sb. rare, the decrying 
(of money). 

Decrystallizatioo (dxkrist&bizri-pn). 
i860, [f. De- 11 . 1.] Deprivation of crystal- 

line structure. 

tDecuba*tion. rare. [f. L. decubare ( decum - 
here).] The action of lying down. Evelyn. 

II Decubitus (dfki£'bit#s). 1866. [f. L. de- 
cumbent, after accubitus, etc.] Med, The 
manner or posture of lying in bed, as the dor- 
sal d. Ilonce Decu*bital a. pertaining to or 
resulting from d. 

Decuman (de'kiftm&n), a, 1659. [ad. L. 
decumanus, var. of decimanus of or belonging 
to the tenth part, or the tenth cohort, t decimus : 
also, by metonymy, large.] x. Very laige, 
immense : usu. of waves, a. Rom, An tig, Be- 
longing to the tenth cohort, as the d. gate 
(porta dccumana) 1852. 

x. That dccumana Wave that took us fore and aft 
Motteux. (See Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ffi. six. xvii. 
a, on the vulgar error connected with the d. wave.) 
var. tOecumanal a. (in sense i) (rare). 

Decumbency (drkvmb£nsi). 1646. [f. De- 
cumbent; see-ENCYj x. Decumbent condition 
or posture. a. » Decukbiturb a, 165s. 

l The ancient manner of d. Sir T. Brown*. So 
Decu’mbenoe. 

Decumbent (dtfunnbSnt), a. (sb.) 1641. 
[ad. L. decumbentem .] x. Lying down (now 
rare) ; flying ill in bed -1733. a. a. Bot. Lying 
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DECUMBITURE 

or trailing on the ground, but with the extremity 
ascending; as stems, etc. 1791. b. Nat. Hist . 
Of hairs or bristles : Lying flat on the surface 
1826. is. sb . One lying ill in bed -1699. 

1. The d. portraiture of a woman Ashmolb. 

Decurablture (dStarmbitiuz). ? Obs. 1647. 
Tirreg. f. L. decumbere . Better decubiturc. ] 1 

Lying down; spec. as an invalid in bed 1670. 
a. The act or time of taking to one's bed in an 
illness, b. Astral , A figure erected for the 
time at which this happens, affording prognos- 
tics of recovery or death. 

Decuple (de'kiup’l). ME. [a. F. dicuple 
ad. L. dccuplus .] adj. Tenfold 1613. sb. A 
nu mber ten times another ; a tenfold amount M E. 
Decuple (dekiwp’l), v. 1674. [ad. L. de 
cuplare ; see prec.] traits. To increase or mul- 
tiply tenfold, var. De'cuplate. 

Decurion (d/kifi*'rijfti). ME. [ad. L. decu- 
rionern , f. decern ; see DECURY.] i . Rom. Antiq . 
An officer in command of a decuria or company 
of ten horse. Also gen. A captain of ten. 

Rom. Hist . A member of the senate of a colony 
or municipal town ME. 3. A member of the 
Great Council in modern Italian cities and 
towns 1666. Hence DecuTionate, DecuTion- 
■hip, the office of a d. 

Decurrence (dflcxrrSns). 1659. [f. DECUR- 
RENT.] ti. The state or act of running down; 
Lapse -1 677. a. Bot. The condition of being 

Decurrent, q. v. 1835. So DecuTrency. 
Decurrent (drkvrdnt), a. ME. [ad. L. de- 
curreutem.] +1. Running down -1450. 9. 

Bot. Of leaves, eta 1 Extending down the stem 
below the point of insertion 1753, Hence 
Decu*rrently adv . 
tDecursion (dfktfujan). 1630. [ad. L. de- 
cursioetem, f. decurs - (stem of decurrere).] 1 
Downward course, lapse -1680. 9. Antiq. A 

military evolution, performed under arms -1709. 
Decu’rsive, a. 1828. [ad. mod. Bot.L. de- 
cursivut; see -ive.] — Decukkent. Hence 
Decu*r«ively adv. 

tDecu-rt, v. 1550. [ad. L. decurtare ; see 
Curt v.] To cut down, shorten, curtail -1648. 
tDecu rtate, v. 1599. [f. stem of L. decur- 
tam] — prec. -1676. So tDecurta'tlon, 
shortening, abridging, cutting down. 

Decurve (dfkvjv), v. rare. 1835. [f. L. de- 
curvare. ] To curve or bend down. Hence 
Decurva*tion, Decu*rvature, the action of de- 
curvmg; the condition of being bent downwards. 
Decury (de*lduri). 1533. [ad. L. decuria , 
f. decern, after ccnturia Century. ] Rom. Hist . , 
eta A division, company, or body of ten. 

5000 of these citizens were arranged in ten pannels 
or decuries of 300 each Grote. 

Decus (d/k#s). slang. 1688. [From the L. 
motto deem et tutamen on the rim.] A crown- 
piece. 

Decuss (d/kvs),v. rare. 178a. [ad. L .de- 
cuss are, f. decus sis, ?{. dec(-em)assis.] mm DECUS- 
SATE v . 

Decussate (d/kvVt), a. 1895. [ad. L. de- 
eussatus ; see prec.] 1. Having the form of an 
X. a. Bot. Of leaves, etc. : Arranged in suc- 
cessive pairs, which cross each other at right 
angles 1846. Hence Decirasately adv. 
Decussate (de*k£srit, d/kn’srit), v. 1658. 
[f. L. decussat - ppl stem; see Dscuss. 1 To 
cross, intersect, so as to form a figure like an 
X. Also intr. 

The inner [fibres] always d. or cross the outer 1737. 
Hence tDecu'BBative a. crossing {rare), tDe- 
cu’ssatively adv. 

Decussated (see prec. ),ppl. a. 165a fi. 
prec.] Formed with crossing lines like an X; 
crossed, intersected; having decussations, b. 
Rhet. Consisting of two pairs of clauses or 
words, in which the terms correspond, but In 
reverse order; chlastic 1828. 

Decussation (dek®s?fcn). 1656. [ad. L. 
decussationem ; see above.] Crossing (of lines, 
rays, fibres, eta) so as to form a figure like an 
X. b. Rhet . An arrangement of clauses, eta 
in which corresponding terms occur in reverse 
order 1841. 

Single and masterly strokes, without decussations 

Rvblyk. 

fDecu talon. rare. [ad. L. decussionemj] 

A shaking down or off. Evelyn. 
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Decyl (de*sil). 1868. [f. Gr. bUa + -yl.] 

Chem. The univalent hydrocarbon radical 
C l0 H g j ; also called DecatyL Also attnb. 
Hence Decylic a. of or pertaining to d., as in 
decyhc alcohol , eta So De’cine, the liquid 
hydrocarbon C 1( ,H lt , the ethine or acetylene 
member of the d. series. 

Dedal, Dedali&n, etc. ; see Da:dal, etc. 

|| Dedans (dpdair). 1706. [F. dedans inside, 
spec, gallery of a tennis court.] Tennis. The 
open gallery at the end of the service-side of a 
tennis-court. 

Dedd(e, dede, obs. fT. Dead, Death, 
Deed. 

Dedecorate (d/ae*k 5 rfit), v. 1609. [f. L. 
dedecorat -, ppl. stem of dedccorare, f. dedecus. J 
ti. To dishonour -1623. a. To disfigure 1804. 
Dedentition (didenti'Jan). 1646. [f. De- 
II. i.l Rhys . The shedding of the teeth. 
De*dicate, pa. pple. and ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. 
dedicatus. Now arch.\ Dedicated. 

Every true Christian ..is a person d. to joy and 
peace Milt. 

Dedicate (de’dikrit), v. 1530. [f. L. dedicat - 
ppL stem, £ De- + dicare to say, make over 
formally by words, from stem die- of dicere\ cf. 
abdicate .] x. trans. To devote (to the Deity 
or to sacred uses) with solemn rites; to sur- 
render, set apart, and consecrate. (The leading 
sense.) Also fig . 9. trans f. To give up 

earnestly, or wholly, to a person or purpose; to 
appropriate; to devote 1553. 3. To inscribe 

or address (a book, eta) to a patron or friend 
1549. 4. Law . To devote to the use of the 

public (a highway, etc.) 1843. 

x. To whom he buylded and dedicate a cbapcll and 
an ahare Euun. a. To her my thoughts 1 daily d. 
Spenser. Hence De dicatee", one to whom anything 
is dedicated. De*dicative a. having the attribute of 
dedicating. Dt'dicator, one who dedicates 1 es/. 
one who inscribes a book to a friend or patron. 

Dedication (dediktfijbn). ME. [a. OF. 
didication , ad. L. dedicationem. ] 1. The action 
of setting apart and devoting to the Deity or to 
a sacred purpose with solemn rites; the fact of 
being so dedicated, b. The day or feast of 
dedication (of a church) ME. 9 * fig. A devoting 
(of oneself, one’s time, eta ) to a purpose 1601. 
3. The dedicating of a book, eta ; the form of 
words in which this is done 1598. 4. Law. The 
action of dedicating (a highway, etc.) to the 
public use 1809. 

z. The founder prepared to celebrate the d. of his 
city Gibbon. & A wild d. of yotu selues To vnpatk'd 
Waters IVint T iv. iv. 577. 

Dedicatory (dedikritari, -k/tari). 1565. [f. 
L. dedicatorem. Cf. F, didicat oire .] 

A. adj. Relating to, or of the nature of, dedi- 
cation; serving to dedicate. 

The epistle Dedicatorie Bibls. var. De dicato*- 
rial. lienee De'dicatorily adv. 

tB. sb. A dedicatory inscription or address 
-1674. 

tDedigna-tion. ME. [a. OF. cUdignation, 
f. (ulL) De- I. 6+dignari, f. dignus. ] 1. Dis- 

dain-1716. 9. Indignation; pa ss. , state of being 
under a person's displeasure 1538. 

Dedimus (de*dim£s). 1489. [From the 
words of the writ, dedimus potest a tern, Lat. 1 we 
have given the power ’.] Law. A writ empower- 
ing one who is not a judge to do some Act in 
place of a judge. 

Dedition (d/di-Jan). ? Obs. 1593. [ad. L. 
deditionem .1 Giving up, yielding, surrender. 
fDe*dolent, a. 1633. [ad. L. dedolentem ; 
see De- I. 6.] That feels sorrow no more; in- 
sensible, callous -1698. Hence fDe'dolence. 

Deduce (dKlitf-s), v. 1598. [ad. L. deducere, 
f. Da- I. i, 9 + ducere. CL DEDUCT. In x 6 - 
17th c. often confused in form with Diduce, 
q. v.l 1. To bring, convey; spec, (after L.) to 
lead forth (a colony) (arch.). Also fig. 9 . To 
derive from (trans. and intr.). (Now rent.) 1565. 
3. trans . To trace the course of. fFormerly, 
also, To conduct (a process), deal with (a 
matter!. 1528. 4. To show or hold (a thing) to 
be derived from 1536. 5. To draw as a con- 

clusion from something known or assumed ; to 
derive by reasoning; to infer. (The chief cur- 
rent sense.) 1529. ffl. To deduct -166a. +7. 

To reduce (to another form) -1749, 
s. Advising him bt should hither d. a colony Seldbm. 


DEEDY 

I s. A ceremony deduced from the Romans Sis T. 
Hkhbkrt. 4. He cannot d. his descent wholly by 
heirs male Blackstonk. 5. The knowledge of Causes 
is deduoed from their effects 1696. Hence tDedu'co- 
ment,a deduction, inference. Dedu’cible a. that 
may be ded uced t sb. a deducible inference. Deduct- 
bi*litv. Dedu'cibleneaa. 

(Dedu ct, ppl. a. ME. [after L. dcduclus; 
see next.] Deducted -1539. 

Deduct (d/do kt), v. 1594. [f. L. deduct 
ppL stem of deducere, t. De- I. 1, a + ducere. 
Cf. Deduce.] x. trans. To take away or 
subtract from a sum or amounL (The current 
sense.) ta. «= Deduce 1-5. -1600. t3. To 

reduce. Massinger. 

x. When we have deducted all that Is absorbed in 
sleep Johnson, a . A people deducted oute of the 
citie of Philip pos Covxrdalr Which by Logical l 
consequence is not Necessarily deducted out of the 
Premisses 1609. Hence Deductible a. (rare). 

Deduction (dftUrkJan). 1483. [ad. L. de- 
duct ionem, i. deducere ; see prec. ] 1. The action 
of deducting or taking away; subtraction; that 
which is deducted, a. A leading forth or away 
(spec, of a colony). ? Obs. 1615. f8. The action 
or result of tracing out; a detailed account 
-1826. t4* Dcrivauon -1755* 6* The process 
of deducing from something known or assumed; 
spec, in Logic , inference by reasoning from 
generals to particulars 1594; transf. that which 
is deduced 153a. 

s. The interest given to them was exclusive of, and 
with a <L of, that sum Jarman. 3 A clear d. of the 
affairs of Europe from the treaty of Munster to this 
time Cheuierf. 4. The d. of one word from another 
loHNSON. 5. D. the process of deriving facts from 
laws, and effects from their causes Abp. Thomson. 

Deductive (dltl&'ktiv), a. 1646. [ad. L. de- 
duct iz^us, L deduct -; see Deduct, Deduce ; 
see -ive.] x. Of or pertaining to deduction; 
spec, in Logic , reasoning from generals to parti- 
culars (opp. to inductive); (ofpersons) reasoning 
deductively, ta. Derivative. Sir T. Browne. 

1. All knowledge of causes is d. Glanvillk. Women 
naturally prefer tned. method to the inductive Buckle. 
Dedu'ctfvely adv var. Deduxtory «. (rare). 
tDedult, sb. ME. [a. P . dddutt L. deduc- 
tum used subst., L deducere in sense of ‘divert'.] 
Diversion, pleasure -1483. 

Deduplication (drdi/iplik^ jbn). 1835. [a. 
F. diduplication , latinized deriv. of F. didoubler 
(desdoubler) to separate what is double.] Bot. 
Congenital division of one organ into two (or 
more); - Chorisis. 

Dee (df), sb. 1794. Name of the letter D; 
applied to a D-shaped ring or loop used for 
connecting parts of harness, eta 

Dee (di), v. 1845. Pronunc. of d , for 

damn ; whence deed (also deedeed) — d d, 

damned. 

Deed (dfd). [OE. died, did-.-OTtvn. *d»- 
dit : — *dheti m s , L verb root dhe 1 dho, OTeut 
d&*db\ see Do v.l x. That which is done, 
acted, or performed by an intelligent agent; an 
act; a feat OE. 9 . Action generally. (Often 
opp. to word.) Olu fg. Thing to be done; 
task or duty -158a 4. Law. An instrument 

in writing (or other legible representation of 
words on parohment or paper), purporting to 
effect some legal disposition, and sealed and 
delivered by the disposing party or parties ME. 

x. They that haue done this Deede, are honourable 
Shaks. Their deeds did not agree with their words 
1875. Deedes of Armes 1366. t Deeds of the Apostle* : 
the Acts of the Apostles. a. In som cas the good 
wylle of a man is accepted for the dede 1300, 

Phr. Jnd. 1 in practice. In d., in very d.t in fact, 
in reality, in truth 1 hence Imokkcv 

Deed (dfd), v. U~S. x8i6. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To convey or transfer by deed. Also fig. 
Deed, adv. X547. ApheL L fdeed, Indeed ; 
now chiefly Sc. . 

fDee*dbote* [OE. d&d+bdt Boot j£. 1 ] 
Amends-deed, penance, repentance -ME. 
Deedftd (dfdffll), a. 1834. [f. Deed jA] 
Full of deeds, active, effective, as ad. life. 
Dee*dle«s, a. 1598. Without action or 
deeds; (of persons) performing no deeds, inac- 
tive. Tr. 6* Cr . nr. v. 98. 

Decrtl poll, deed-poll. 1588. JScc Toll.] 
Law. A deed made and executed by one party 
Only; so called because the paper or parchment 
is ' polled * or cut even, not indented. 

Deedy (drdi), a. dial. 16x5. [L Deed sb . 9 


(b (Ger. KJla). d (Fr. p#»). fi (Ger. Miller). U (Fr, dime). 3 (curl), e (§•) (thm). i (?) (x«n). ( (Fr. fairs)* 5 (fir, ton, forth). 
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In IlL-deedy.] i. Full of deeds; active. ■ 
Real (rare) -1788. Hence Dee'dlly adv. 

Deem (dfm), v. [A Com. Teut. derivative 
vb. : OE ddrmanf diman OTeut. *dSmjan, 
f. dSmot Doom. Cf. Doom v„] ti. intr. To 
pronounce judgement -1579. a. trans. tTo 
judge -1609; to administer (law) (arch.) ME. 
t8* To sentence -160 a Also fig. *f4. To 
decree; to decide; to award -1605. ’fs. To 
judge of, estimate -1569; intr. to judge of 
-1586. 6. To form the opinion, be of opinion ; 

to conclude, consider, hold. (The ordinary 
current sense. ) OE 7. intr. To judge or think 
fin a specified way) o/ME. t8. To hope -1819. 
T9* tram. To think of as existent; to surmise 
-1599; intr. to think of 1814. tio. To pro 
flounce; to tell, say, declare. [Only poetic, 
prob. derived from sense 4.] -1547. 

a. That, .the 34 Keys may bo called. .to d. the law 
truly Bp. Wilson. 6. Wee may boldly dceme there 
Is neither, where both are not Hooker. 7. Let vs 
see how tne Greekes.. deemed of it [Poetry] Sidney, 
Hence TDeem sb. judgement, opinion, surmise. 
Dee'mer, one who deems. 

Deemster (drmstei). 1611. [repr. ME 
dimes tre, in form fern, of dimere deemer; see 


1. A judge. ( Obs . or arch.) 
5 of each of the two judges of 


also Dempster.] 

1748. a. The title 
the Isle of Man i6ix. 

Deep (d/p), a. [A Com. Teut. adj. : OE. 
diop, diop : — OTeut. *deupox; pre-Teut. root 
dhub : dhttp. Cf. Dip v.] 

L Literal senses, i. Having great extension 
downward OE. ; extending far inward from the 
outer surface or backward from the front OE. 
a. Having a (specified) dimension downward 
OE.; having a (specified) dimension inward 
from the surface, outer pnrt, or front 1646. 3. 

Placed far (or a specified distance) down ; of a 
Ship, low in the water, b. Far back. OE. 4. 
Extending to or coming from a depth 1483. 
t&. Covered with a depth of mud, etc. -x8a8. 

s« The gre&te deep valleis 1559. Fhr. Togo (in) off 
the deep end, etc. : to let oneself go. a. A ditch . .eight 
feet d. 183*. The pleasure is but skin deepe 1046. 
The Thebans, .stood five-and-twenty d. Thirl wall. 

3. The frozen Earth.. seven Cubits d- in Snow Dry. 
den. The d. veins.. of the body 184a. 4 . Ad. sigh 
Addison, plunge Cow per. 5. We. .incountred with 
■uch d. sandy ground Lithgow. [We now say 1 d. 
la aand, mud, etc.*] 

IL Fig. senses. 1. Hard to fathom; not super- 
ficial; profound OE. a. Solemn; grave; seri- 
ous OE. 8* Deep-rooted; that affects one 
profoundly ME. 4. In which the mind is pro- 
foundly absorbed 1586. 5. Expensive ; heavy 

*577* 6. Intense, profound; of actions, power- 
fully affecting, strong 1547. 7. Of colour, etc. : 

Intense; highly chromatic. (Opp. to faint or 
thin.) 1555. 8. Of sound, etc. : Low m pitch, 

grave ; full-toned, resonant 1591. 9. Penetrat- 
ing, profound ME. 10. Profound in craft ; in 
mod. slang , artful, sly 1513. xx. Of an agent : 
Who docs (what is expressed) deeply 1526. xa. 
Much immersed in 156 7. 

1. Thy thoughts are very d Ps. xcii. 5. a In d 
disgrace (mod.). 3. A d. Sorrow Steei k, fear Southey. 

4. In d. study Lank. 5. D. taxes Fuller, yarning 
Swift. 6. The d. influence of an anaesthetic 1889. 
D. silence Wordsw., night Hawthorne. 7. Ali 
manner of Blues, from the faintest to the deepest 
1665. The deepest mourning Goldsm. 8. And let 
the bass of heaven's d organ blow Milt. 9. A deepe 
clerke, and one that read much Holinshed. 10. 
Deepe, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile Shaks. 
is. Two deepe enemies, Foes to my rest Shaks. 
sa. Deepe . . in debt 1587. 

Deep (dfp), sb. [OE. diop, neut. of diop adj. 
used subst. ; see prec.] +1. Depth (rare) -1635. 
m. That which is deep ; the deep part of the sea, 
etc. (opp. to shallow ) ; deep water OE ; a deep 
place ; an abyss ME. Also fig. 3. The re- 

mote central part (rare) ME. f4. The middle 
(of night, etc.) when the silence, or darkness, 
I* most intense -1682. 5. Naut. A term for 

the fathoms intermediate to those marked on 
the ao-fathoxn sounding-line 1769. 

a. The Frenchmen . .passed by and tooke the deepe 
of the Sea 1568. Ana in the lowest d. a lower d. 
Still.. opens wide Milt. 4. Merry \V. tv. iv. 40. 

Phr. The d. r a. The deep sea, the main (poet, end 
rhet.\ b. The abyss or depth of space, c. Cricket. 
(■ the dee/ field the part of the field near the boun- 
f t esp. behind the bowler; also, a fieldsman or his 
Itioii there. 

} (dfp), adv. [OE. dlope % diope.] I. lit. 


Deeply; far down, in, on, etc. a .fig. Profound- 
ly, intensely, earnestly, heavily, etc. OE 
1. Waters do ebbe as deepe as they flow R. John- 
son. a. That Foolea should be so deepe conteinpla- 
tiue A. Y.L . 11. vii. 31. 

Comb. Freq. in comb, with pres, and pa.pples., as 
d.’thinking ; d.-cut, drawn, -felt, -set. etc. Also 
formerly, and still sometimes, used withadjs., as 
‘free*, etc.; A.-<lye<l, fig . ' steeped ' in guilt. 

Deep (dip), v . rare. [OE diepan, dypan 
trans. J +1. To deepen ( trans . and intr.) -1616. 
+ 9. To plunge deeply (lit. and fig.) -1578. 
Deepen (dfp’n), V. 1605. [f. Deep A., repl. 
Deep v.] To make or become deep or deeper 
(in various senses). 

To d. trenches Stow, colours Peacham, convictions 
Ruskin. The Bhades d. Goldsm. The combat 
deepens Campbell. The evening had deepened into 
. .starlight Geo. Eliot. Hence Dee*pener. 
Deep-fetched, f-fet (df-p^euji, -ie\),ppl.a. 
1563. [Deep adv.] Fetched from deep in the 
bosom, etc., as deefc-fet groanes (Shaks.). 
Deep-laid (d/’i>,l/i:d), ppl. a. 1768. [Deep 
adv. ] Deeply laid; planned with profound 
cunning, as a deep-laid scheme (Tucker) 
Deeply (drpli), culv. [OE. dlopllce , dbp- 
Kie, adv. f. dioplic, deriv. of diop, Deep.] i. 
To a great depth; far downwards, inwards, etc. 
ME. 9. fig. 1'rofouTidlv, thoroughly OE. ; with 
profound craft 1596. T3. Solemnly -1671. 4. 

Gravely ME. 5. With deep feeling, etc.; in- 
tensely ME 6. Profoundly; with deep colour; 
with a deep voice 1633. 

1. L.sink in deep affliction, d. down Parnell. I), 
he drank Scott, a. Consider it not so d. Mach . il it 
30. D. you dissemble Fi.arcHtR. 3. Tis deepelv 1 
sworne tiamU in. ii. 234. 4. To commit oneself d. 

F nouns. 3. They curst him d. 16,14. 6. Some d. 

Red 1695. A pack of hounds, .baying d. 1883. 

Comb. Deeply qualifying a pple. is now usually 1 
hyphened when the pple. is used attrib., preceding its 
sb„as ‘ a deeply-serrated leaf * 

Dee-pmost, a. (superl.) rare. 1810. [f. | 

Deep a.] Deepest. 

Deep-mouthed (df - p,mauftd, -mauj»t), a. 
1595. 1 f* deep mouth . ) Having a deep or so- 
norous voice : esp. of dogs. j 

Deepness (drpnes). Now rare ; displ. by j 
Depth. [OE dtofnei, diopnes, t. diop Deep. | 
1. The quality of being Deep (in various senses); 
depth, profundity. t a * corner. A deep place, 
an abyss; a deep part of the sea, etc. -1502. 

1. The d. of bis obcLance Scott, of the way 1603, 
of the Sea 1665, thought 1720, Satan 1646. 

Deep-read (d/-p,re*d ),///. a. 1639. [Deep 
adv. | Deeply read; skilled by profound reading. 
Sir Robert, deep-read in old wines Burns. 

Deep-rooted (df p,™ ted), a. 1669. [Deep 
adv.] Deeply implanted ; chiefly fig. of feel- 
ings, etc. 

Deep sea, deep-sea. 1696. The deeper 
part of the sea at a distance from the shore. 
Used attrib. : Of or belonging to the deep sea. 

Deef-sea lead , line, a lead and line used for sound, 
ings in deep water. Derfi-sea fisheries, fisheries pro- 
secuted at a distance from land. 

Deep-seated (drp,srted), a . 1741. [Deep 
adv.] Having its seat far beneath the surface, 
as a deep-seated abscess. 

Deepaome (df-ijstfm),*. poetic, rare. 1615. 
ff. Deep a. or sb.] Having deepness or depths; 
more or less deep. 

Deer (dfri), pi. deer. [Com. Teut. : OE 
dior , dior ; generally referred to a root dhus to 
breathe (cf. animal from anima ). ] f 1 . A beast ; 
usually a quadruped -2481. a. The general name 
of a family (Ccrvidse) of ruminant quadrupeds, 
distinguished by the possession of deciduous 
branching horns or antlers, and by the presence 
of spots on the young : the genera and spedes 
being distinguished as reindeer, moose-deer, 
red deer, and fallow deer OE. Also attrib . 

1. Se carnal h®t micla dear OE a. He chaced 
at the reed dere Malory, 

Phr. Small d.\ orig. used in sense 1, but now 
associated with sense a. Mice, and Rats, and such 
small D care Shaks. 

Comb. : d«-dog * Dekr-hound; -fence, a high 
railing such as deer cannot leap over ; -for eat, one 
reserved for deer; -neck, a thin neck (of a horse), 
like a deer’s; deer’s eye » Buck-eye (the tree) ; 
d.-tlger, the puma or cougar; -tongue, deer’s 
tongue, a N. Amer. Cichoraceoua plant, Liatris 
odoratissima. 

Deerberry (dl»ube<ri). r86a. A name given 
to the berry of Gualtheria procumbent (N.O. 


Ericaeest) ; also to Vaecinium stamineum 
(Squaw Huckleberry); also to the plants. 
DeeT-COloured, a. 1611, Tawny red. 
Dee*r-ti&ir, deer's hair. 1494. 1. The 
hair of deer. a. A small moorland species of 
dub-rush, Scirpus exspitosus 177a. 

Dcef-hound. 1818. A dog used for hunt- 
ing red-deer ; esp. a large variety of the rough 
greyhound, standing 98 inches or more. 
DeeT-lick. 1876. A small spring or spot 
of damp ground, impregnated with salt, alum, 
or the hke, where dee*r come to lick. 
Dee*r-tnocise. 1864. The popular name of 
certain American mice; esp. the white-footed 
mouse (Hesperomys leucopus ). 

Deerskin. ME. The skin of a deer, esp . 
as used for clothing. Also attrib. 
Deer-stalker. 1875. [See Stalk v.] i. 
One who stalks deer. 9. A low-crowned close- 
fitting hat worn by deer-stalkers 1881. 
Deer-stea ler. 1640. A poacher who kills 
and steals deer. 

t De-ess, deesse. 1549. [a. F. diesse, var. of 
dicuesse , fem. of dieu. J A goddess -1698, 
Dees(se, obs. ff. Dais, Dice. 
De-e-thlcize, v. 1887. [Dk-II. 1.] To de- 
prive of its ethical character; to separate from 
ethics. 

Deface (dffri’s), v. ME [a. obs. F. defacer , 
orig. desfacier , f. dcs-, di- (De- 6) + face.] 1. 
trans , To roar the face, or appearance of; to 
spoil the form or beauty of; to disfigure. Also 
fig. ta. To destroy, lay waste -1632. s- To efface 
ME. Also fig. t4. To defame -1641. tfi. To 
cast in the shade -179^. 

1. Ancient statues, defaced by modern additions 
Lady M. W. Montagu, a. Now clcane defaste tbs 
goodly buildings fayre 1575. 3. Characters that can 

never he defaced Benti ey. fig. By false learning il 
good sense defaced Pope. 

Hence fDefa*ce sb. defacement. Defa'cement, 
the action of defacing; (he state of being defaced; 
concr. a disfigurement. Dcfa*cer. 

De facto; see De i b. 

Defecate, -cation; see Defecate, etc. 
f Detail, v. ME. [a. F. difaillir : f. De- 3 
+ fallire Rom. repr. of L. fallere See Fail. | 
x. tntr. To Fail (in various senses) -1556. 2. 

trans . To cause to fail; to defeat 1608. So 
tDefai'lancc, -faillance, tDefai’llnncy, tDe- 
fai'lment, fDefai'lure, failure. 

Defaisance, obs. f. Defeasance. 
t Defalcate, pfil. a. 1531. [Sec next.] Cur 
tailed. 

Defalcate (d/Tje-lkrtt), v. 1540. [f. defalcate, 
ppl. stem of mcd.L. defalcare, f. De- 1. 1, 2 + 
I>. Jalx, fiilcem.] ti. trans. To cut or lop off 
(a portion from a whole); to retrench, deduct 
-1817 fa. To curtail, reduce -1817. 3. intr 

To commit defalcations; to misappropriate 
property in one's charge 1864. 

x. To d. a substantial! part 1624. 3. Head clerks 

have defalcated 1888 Hence Dcialc&tor, one 
guilty of defalcation. 

Defalcation (drfeelk^ J^n). 1476. fad. metL 
L. defalcationem ; see prec.] 1. tDiminution 
by taking away a part -171a; spec, reduction of 
a claim by the amount of a set-off xoaa, 9- 
The action of cutting or lopping off; deduction 
(arch.) 1624; a deduction 1621, 3. Diminution 
suffered; falling off (arch.) 1649. a. Defection; 
shortcoming, failure 1750, 5. A fraudulent 

deficiency in money matters; also amir. (in pi )• 
the amount misappropriated 1846. 

Defalk (d/T^lk), v. ? Obs. 1475. [a. F. di- 
falquer, ad.med.L. defalcare; see DEFALCATE.] 
fx. trans. To reduce by deductions -1747* V* 

, To lop off; to abate. Obs. exc. locally In U.S. 
legal use. 1524. *f*8« To allow (any one) a de- 
duction; to mulct (anything due) -1565* 
Defamation (d/lam/i fen, def-). ME fad. 
OF. defamation, T* diffamationem ; see De- 
fame. } ti. The bringingof ill fame upon any 
one; disgrace -1711. 9. The action of de- 

faming; the fact of being defamed; also, an act 
of defaming ME 

a. Diffamation, or D. ..is the uttering of reproach- 
ful Speeches, or contumelious language of any (me, 
with an Intent of raising an ill Fame of the Party 
thus reproached ; and this extends to Writing, .and to 
Deeds Ayliffk. 
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Defamatory (dffae*m&t9ri) ( a. 159a. [ad. 
med.L. diffamatorius , f. L. diffamat - f ppL stem 
of diffamare. ] 1. Of the nature of, or charac- 

terized by, defamation; having the property of 
defaming:* 9. Addicted to defamation 1769. 

1. D. writings Clarendon, a D. writers Junius, 
Defame (a/f?*m), v. [ME. diffamen and 
defamen, a. OF. diffamer, rarely aesfamer, de- 
famer (mod.F. diffamer*), ad. L. diffamare, f. 
dif- — DlS- + fama. French retains dis-, des-, 
4 U-, while Eng. has de-, prob. after med.L. 
defamare.] 1. trans. To bring ill fame upon, 
to dishonour or disgrace in fact; to render in- 
famous. a. To attack the good name of; to 
dishonour by report ME, ta. To raise an 
imputation of (some offence) against (any one). 
Const also with with, by, or clause. -1830. 
t4* To spread abroad, ME. only. 

x. Iosepn, loth to d. her Timdale matt. I. xo v a. 
1 am now in certayne she is vntruly defamed Malory. 

1. Rebecca.. is, by many.. suspicious circumstances, 
defamed of sorcery Scott. 

Hence tDefa*me ill fame ; infamy t defamation. 
Detainer. 

tDefamous, a. ME. [a. AF. deffamous. ] 
Infamous. b. Defamatory, -1587. So fDe'- 
famy — Defamation i, a. 
fDefia Ugable, a. 1656. [ad. L. type de- 
fat igabilis .1 Apt to be wearied; capable ol 
being wearied -1662. 

fDefa*tJgate, v. [C L. defatigat - ppl. stem.] 
To weary out -1666. 

fDefatiga'tian. [ad. L. defatigationem .] 
The action of wearying out or condition of 
being wearied out -1654. 

Default (d/l§ It), sb. ME. [a. OF. defaute, 
deriv. of defailhr ; see Fault.] z. — Fault 
sb. z. Obs. or arch * 9. An imperfection, defect, 
blemish. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. Failure to act; 
neglect; spec, in Law, failure to perform some 
legal requirement or obligation; esp. to attend 
court on the proper day ME. t4. Culpable 
neglect of some duty or obligation -1742. Also 
•ftransf. of things. 1 * 5 - (with pi. ) A failure 
in duty; a fault, misdeed, offence -1822. 6. 

Failure; esp. to meet financial engagements ME. 

1. Defalt of mete ME. s. Grave defaults all the 
while lay hidden under the surface Kinolakk. 3. 
Where a defendant makes d., judgment shall be had 
against him by d. Crokkn. 4. Phr. To be in d . : to 
fail in one's duty. 6 . Convicted of fraud or d. J evons. 
Hence fDefaU'ltivo a. faulty, remiss. 

Default (drtj lt), ®. ME. [ad. OF. defaittir, 
f. Db- + Rom. fallire, L fallen; see Fail. In 
Eng. assoc, w. Default sb. ] 1. intr. To be 

wanting; to fail. Obs. or arch. ta. To fail in 
strength, faint; to suffer failure -1617. 3. To 

make Default (sense 3) 1596. 4. trans. To 

put in default; in I^aw, to declare (a party) in 
default and enter judgement against him ME. 
+ 5 - To omit -1656. 6. To fail to pay 1889. 

a. And can your.. king D., ye lords, except your- 
selves do fail Greene. 4. The Dissenters in the 
Weekly Schools .. are gnrvously defaulting 1845. 
Last year.. 44 companies. .defaulted 1886. 

Defaulter (d/T$-luj) 1666. rf. Default ». 
+-ER. ] One who is guiltyof default; esfi. one 
who fails to perform some duty or obligation le- 
gally required of him. b. Mil. A soldier guilty 
of a military offence. Also attrib . 1823. c. One 
who fails properly to account for money or 
property entrusted to his care 1823. d. One 
who becomes bankrupt 1858. So Defau’ltress 
(rare), a female d. 

Defeasance (dffPz&ns). ME. [a. AF. de- 
fesaunce , OF. defesance undoing, f. (ult.) des-, 
de-, Db- I. 6 +fairc.] z. Undoing; ruin, de- 
feat, overthrow. (Now coloured by 9.) 1390. 
9. Law. The rendering null and void (of an 
act, condition, right, etc.) 1599. a* Law. A 
condition upon the performance of which a 
deed is defeated or made void; a collateral 
deed or writing expressing such condition ME. 

t. Where that champion stout After his foes defe- 
tttuace did remaine Gfewser F. Q. i. xii. xa. Hence 
Dofeanuuiced ppl. a. liable to d. 

Defease* v. z6az. [repr. OF. de(s\fes-, 
stem of desfaire; see prec.] To undo, bring to 
nought, destroy {rare). 

Defeasible (difrzib’l), a. 158 6, [a. AF. 
Cf. Feasible.] Capable of being undone, de- 
feated, or made void, as a d. estate. Hence 
Defeatiblenesa, DefeaatbMity. 
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2 99. Tf. Defeat v., 
ti. undoing; ruin; 
9. Frustration (of 
schemes, expectations, etc.). Now usu. Jig. of 
7. 1599. 3. The act of overthrowing in a con- 
test, the fact of being so overthrown 1600. 4. 

Law. The action of rendering null and void. 

x. Vpon whose property, end moet deere life, A 
damn'd defeats was nude Sham, 3. The D. of the 
Armada Green, of the first Reform Bill 1884. 

Defeat (d/fi-t), v. UK[f. OF. defeit, -fait, 
orig. desfait , pa. pple. of desfaire, f. (ult.) L. 
dis- (see De- L 6) + facert. App. first taken 
into Eng. as a pa. pple. (see Defeit).] +i. 
irons . To unmake, undo ; to destroy -Z632. 
fa. To cause to waste or languish -14B3. T3- 

To disfigure, deface, spoil -1604. 4 - To frus- 
trate X474. 5. Law. To render null and void 

1 525. 6. To do (a person) out of ; to disap- 
point, cheat 1338; Ito deprive of - 1677 . 7. 

To vanquish, beat 1562. Also transf. andyf>. 

x. His vnkindnesse may d. my fab Ota. iv. ii. xfio. 
4. To thwart its influence, and its end d. Cowfkk. 
5. A condition that defeats an estate Cruise. 6. Death 
. . Defeated of hisseisure Milt. P. L. xi 254. 7. After 
this, he defeited Scipio and Ivbs Holland. Hence 
Derea*ter. Defe&ianont « Defeat sb. a, 3. 
Defeatism (dOT-tiz’m). 1918. [ad. F. di- 
faitismet] Conduct tending to bring about 
acceptance of defeat, esp. by action on civilian 
opinion. So Defeatist [F. difaitiste ] sb. and a. 
Defeature (d/TTtiuj), sb. ? Obs. 1590. [a. 
OF. deffaiture, desfaiture , f. desfaire, after 
faiture L. factura. Cf. defeat!] +z. — De- 
feat sb. 1, 2, 3. -1834. 9. Disfigurement ; 

marring of features. 

1. For their first loves d. Spenser. a. Carefull 
houres . . Hsue written strange defeatures in my face 
Com. Err. v. L 999. Defea’ture v. to disfigure. 
tDe*fecate, ppl. a. Also + defecate. 1450. 
fad. L. defxcatus .] Purified from dregs, clari- 
fied, clear and pure. Also jig. -1742. 

A pure and d. iEtherial Spirit More. 

Defecate (drf/keit), v. Also defalcate. 
1575. [f. L. defxcat - ppl. stem, f. De- I. 6 + 
fxx, pi. fxets dregs.] z . trans. To clear from 
dregs or impurities; to purify, clarify, refine, 
a. Jig. To purify from pollution or extraneous 
admixture (of things immaterial) z6az. 3. To 
purge away (dregs or faeces) ; to void as ex- 
crement 1774; absol. to void the faeces 1864. 

1. The gum, which they d. in water by boiling and 

E urging Sloans, b. To d. life of its misery 1870. 
[ence Defec&'tion, also defecation, the action or 


, . .. . „ removing 

matters from a saccharine liquid. 

Defect (d/Te*kt), sb . ME. [ad* L. defectus , 
deficert ; see Defect v. ] z. The fact of falling 
short; lack or absence of something necessary 
to completeness (opp. to excess); deficiency 
1589. 9. A shortcoming; a fault, flaw, im- 

perfection ME. ts* Defectiveness -1776. 
4. That by which anything falls short x66o. 
tg. Failure (of the sun, etc.) to shine -1692. 

1. Holding on a means path betweene excess® and 
d. 163a. Per. In d. 1 wanting. a. IU breeding.. is 
not a single d., it is the result of many Fielding. 3. 
When all my best doth worship thy a. Shaks. 
fDefe-ct* a. 1600. [ad. L. defect us pa. pple.] 
Defective, deficient, wanting -1664. 

Defe-ct, v. 1579. [f. L. defect -, ppl. stem 
of defictre , f. De- + facert.] fi. intr. To fail, 

fall short, become deficient -1677. 9. To fall 

away from (a person or party). Now rare. 
I 59 & + 3 « trans. To cause to desert -1685. 

t4. To make defective; to dishonour -1639. 
a He defected, and fled to the contrary part Gaule. 
Defe*ctible > a. 1617. [f. as prec.; cf. per - 
fcctible!) Liable to fail or fall short. Hence 
Defe;ctibi'lity, liability to become defective. 
Defection (d/Te-kJan). 1544. [ad. L. de- 
feetionem ; see Defect *.] x. The action or 
fact of failing, or falling short; failure (0/ any- 
thing) ; tdefeedveness ; ta defect. a. The 
action of falling away from a leader, party, or 
cause ; desertion 145a. a* A falling away from 
faith, or duty; backsliding; apostasy X546. 

x. Miserable defections of hope C BrosttC a. The 
d. of Iudas the traitour Stusebs. j. The d. mad dis- 
obedience of the first Man Hale, Hence fDefe*C- 
tioua a. haring defects 1 of the nature of 4 
Defective (dffe*ktiv). ME. [a. V.difecHf 


DEFEND 

-ive, ad. L. defectivus , f. defect- ppl stem; see 
Defect v.] 

▲. adj. 1. Having a delect or defects; Imper- 
fect, incomplete 1479. t 9 . At fault >1677. 3. 

Lacking (to completeness) X603. 4. Gram. 

Wanting one or more of the usual forms of de- 
clension, conjugation, etc. 1530. 

1. D. weights and measures 1495, buildings 1663, 
sight Cow per. 3 I wish you had a Fortunatus hat | 
it is the only thing d. in your outfit Cablyle. Hence 
Deffe*ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. tx* gen. One who is defective 159a; 
spec, in U.S., one who is deficient in one or 
more of the physical senses or powers z88i. 
9. Gram, A defective part of speech. 1619. 

Defector (d/firktai). x66a. [a. L.] One 
who falls away; a seceder or deserter. 
+Defe*ctUOUS, tf. 1553. [ad. med .L. defcctua- 
sus, £ defectus Defect.] Having defects; de- 
fective, faulty -1726. So tDefectao'aity, defec- 
tiveness, faultiness. 

fDefedation (df:fidji*(bn). Also defied-* 
1634. [ad. med.L. defasaationem , f. (ult. ) faedus 
foul.] The action of making impure; pollu- 
tion. Also fig. -1793. 

fDefei't, defe-t, a, ME. [a. OF . defeit, da- 
feit , -fait, pa. pple. of desfaire, detain ; see 
Defeat z'.J Marred, disfigured -X&05. 

Defence, defense (dffe*ns), sb. [Two 
forms : ME. defens , a. OF., ad. L. defensum 
thing forbidden, etc.; also ME. defense prohibi- 
tion, ad. L. defensa. App. the sp. defence 
comes from defens; cf. sithens, since , etc.] The 
action of defending (see Defend v.). 

l. tx. The action of warding off -1588. ta. 
Prohibition -X698. 

x. For v* defence of his enemyes Fab van. a Phr. 
In d. 1 (of fish, or waters) prohibited from being taken 
or fished in. 

n. 1. Protecting from attack; resistance 
against attack; warding off of injury; protec- 
tion. (The chief current sense.) ME. tb. Ca- 
pacity of defending -1654. 9. The art or science 
of defending oneself (with weapons or the fists); 
self-defence 1602. 3. Something that defends; 

spec, {pi.) fortifications ME 4. The defending 
by argument ME.; a speed; or argument in 
self- vindication 1557. 

x. His d. coude not auayle him Ld. Bbrnbee. to. 
The Ciiie being hut of small d. 3 Hen. VI, v. £ 64. 
x The Lord is my d. Ps. xciv. so. The defences of 
the Austrians on the right hank 1853. 

m. Law. (Orig. allied to I, but now influ- 
enced by II. T The opposing or denial of the 
truth or validity of the prosecutor's complaint; 
the defendant’s (written) pleading in answer to 
the statement of claim; the proceedings taken 
by an accused party or bis legal agents, for 
defending himself iwc 

Hence fue fence, defense v. to provide with 
defences ; to defend, protect {lit, and fig X Defe*nco> 
leas, defenseless a. without a. 1 unprotected; 
faffording no d.(rare). Defe*nceleas-ly adv., -neaa. 

Defend (dffe'nd), v. ME. [a. OF. defends v 
: — L. defendere , f, De- L a + fender e (obs.).] 

L fx. To ward off, keep off; to avert. (Obs. 
exc. as in III.) -x8o8. ta. To keep ( from do- 
ing something), to prevent -1660. Also ref. 
3. To prohibit, forbid. Now dial. ME. H In 
God defend — ' God forbid ', senses 3 and z seem 
to unite. 

n. z. trans . To ward off attack from; to fight 
for the safety of; to protect, guard ME. Also 
absol. 9. To support or uphold by speech or 
argument ME.; fto contend -1620. 

x. From Turke and Pope d. vs Lord Sternhold. 
s. Erronyously defendyng and maynteynyng hb seid 
obstynate opynyons Act 4 Hen. Vltt, c. 19 Preamble. 
To 0 general principles Mobley. 

HI. Law . (Orig. belonging to I, but also with 
uses from II.) a. Of the defendant : To deny, 
repel, oppose (the plaintiffs plea, the action 
raised against him.; absol. to make defence, 
b. To vindicate (himself, his cause), c. Of a 
legal agent : To take legal measures to vindi- 
cate ; to appear, address the court, etc, in de- 
fence o£ ME. 

Hence Defe*xxdable a. rare, capable of being 
protected from eseanlt or Injury ; capable of beiag 
vindicated. Defender, one who defends, or wards 
off an attack 1 one who upholds or mountains by argu- 
ment 1 the party sued in an action at law; — Da- 
vrndamt sb. 3. Dafeiaderlaa Urish HuL\ the 
Drindples or policy of a society of Roman Catholics, 
formed in the 18th c. to resist ths Orangemen. 
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Defendant (dtfend&nt). ME. [a. F. de- 
fendant, pr. pple. of ddfendre\ see prea] 

A. adj. f i. Used as pr. pple. Defending. (ME. 

only.) a. Defending oneself, or an opinion, 
cause, etc., against attack. 7 Obs. 1596. +3. 

Affording defence. Hen. V, IX. iv. ti 

1. Him se(f defendaunt — In bit own defence. 

B. sb. +1. A defender against attack; opp. to 

assailant -1787. fa. The party who denies 
the charge and accepts the challenge of the ap- 
pellant in wager of battle -i8a3. 3. Law . A 

person sued in a court of law ; the party in a 
suit who defends (orig. — denies) ; opp. to 
plaintiff ME 

Phr. In my, his (etc.) d. \ In one's defence. [App. 
a corruption of me, him, d. In A. i.l 

Defendress (dffe*ndrfcs). Now rare. 1509. 
[a. F. difenderessej) A female defender or de- 
fendant. var. +Defe*ndrix (rare). 

Defenestration (drfen&trrt'Jon). i6ao. [f. 
L. De- I. 1, a + fenestra.] The action of throw- 
ing out of a window. 

TDefe-nsative. Also-itive- 1576. [LL.de- 
fensat-, defensare, freq. of defendcre.' ) 

A. adj. Having the property of protecting ; 
defensive -1668. 

B. sb. - Defensive sb. x. -1783. 

A good d. against all venemous humours Woodall. 

Defense, -fenser, var. it Defence, De- 

FENSORa 

Defensible (dife nslb’l). a. ME [ad. L. 
defenubilem ; repl. defensable : — L. defensabi- 
lem. 1 fi. Defensive -1838. a. Capable of be- 
ing defended ; safe 1600. 3 .Jig. Capable of 

being defended in argument. (The chief cur- 
rent sense.) ME. 

s. D. men 1549, posts Gibbon, harness ME. 3. A 
more d., or a juster claim Fawcett. Hence De- 
fensibi'llty, the quality of being d. Defeasible* 
neaa. Defe*naibly adv. 

fDefension (d/fe*njan). ME. [ad. L. de- 
fensionem . j *= Dk FENCE -1555. 

Defensive (dfle-nsiv). ME. [a. F. di/ensif, 
•ive, ad. med.L. defensivus, f. defens- ppl. stem.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the quality of defending ; 

protective, a. Made, or carried on for the pur- 
pose of defence : opp. to offensive 1580. 3. Of 

or belonging to defence 1643. 4. Of the nature 
of a defence 1604. 

1. As a Moate d. to a house Shaks. a. D. war 
1631. 3. Ad. position S. Austin. 4. Ad. allega. 

tion Blackstonk. Hence Defe*nsive-ly adv.. -ness. 

B. sb. 1. Something that serves to defend or 
protect ME. a. A position or attitude of de- 
fence : usu. in phr. on the d. [see A. 3) 1601. 

t. Wars preventive, upon just fears, are defensives 
Bacon (J*)- 

Defensor (dJTcmsos, -pi). [ME. and AF. 
defensour : — L. defensatorem, f. defensare ; sub- 
seq. assim. to L, defensor , f. defendere.] f 1. A 
defender -1670. a. Horn. Law. One who took 
up the defence and assumed the liability of a 
defendant in an action 1875. 

1. Chief D. of the Christian Church , a title formerly 
bestowed by the Pope, as upon Henry VII. 

Defensory (d/Te nsori). ? Obs. 155a. [ad. 
L. defensor ius\ see prec.] 

A. adj. That serves to defend; defensive. 

+B. sb. Something defensive; a defence -1677. 

Defer (dffau), v.t Inflexions deferred, de- 
ferring. [ME. differren, a. OF. diffircr, ad. L. 
differre to carry apart, put off, etc. Orig. the 
same word as Differ v. (q. v.). The forms in 
de-, def-, are against the etymology.] ti. trans. 
To put on one side. (ME. only.) a. To put off 
to some later time; to delay, postpone MK. 
Also absol. or intr . t3. T o put on (time) -1633 ; 
to protract ; intr. to linger -1561. 

a. Deferre the spoils of the Citie vtitill night 
9 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 141. Be wise to-day; *tis madness 
to d. Young. 3. Deferre no tyine, delayes haue 
dangerous ends 1 Hen. VI, 111. ii. 33. Hence De* 
fe’rment, a putting off 1 postponement. Defe*rrer. 
Defer (d/Fau), v . 2 Inflexions deferred, de- 
ferring. 1479. [a. F. difirer , ad. L. deferre ; 

f. De- 1 . 1, a -Vferre. 1 f 1. trans . T o carry down 
or away ; to convey (rare) -1654. fa. To offer ; 
in Law, to offer for acceptance. Const, to, 
rarely on. -1832. fa. To refer -1691. 4. intr. 
To pay deference to 1686. 

a. To deferre to them any obedience, or honour 
Hobbes. 4. To d. to the judgment of others Butties. 
Deference (de’fSr&is). 1647. [a. F. defe- 


rence, f. difirer to Defer v.*] fx. The action 
of offering (rare) 1660. a. Submission to the 
acknowledged superior claims, skill, judgement, 
etc., of another 1647. 3# Courteous regard, as 
to one to whom respect is due 1660. 

a. Charles often paid a strange d. to minds inferior 
to his own DTbraell 3. Their age and learning. . 
entitle them to all d. Chatham. 

Phr. In d. to x out of practical respect or regard to. 

Deferent (de'f£r£nt), a. 1 and sb. ME. [a. 
F. difirent\ see Defer v. 2 ] 

A. adj. Carrying or conducting 1626. 

The.. testes end in a pair ->f d. ducts Huxley. 

B. sb. x. A carrying or conducting agent; 
spec, in Phys., a duct for conveying fluids i6a6. 
a. Ptolemaic Astron. The circular orbit of the 
centre of the epicycle in which a planet was 
conceived to move; corresp. (roughly) to the 
actual orbit of the planet ME. 3. One who re- 
ports a matter 1670. 

1. Though Aire be the most favourable D. of Sounds 
Bacon. 

Deferent (de fiant), a. 2 i8aa. [f. Defer 
vP\ Showing deference, deferential. 

His opposition, .was always modest, d. i8aa. 

Deferential (delere njal), a. 1 i8aa. [f. De- 
ference + -AL.J Characterised by deference; 
respectful. 1 1 ence Deferentia’lity sb. deference. 
Deferentially adv. 

Deferential, a. 2 1877. [a. F. dfffrentiel, 
f. difirent Deferent a. 1 ] Phys. Serving to 
convey; pertaining to the deferent duct. 

Defervescence (difoive*s£ns). 1721. [f. L. 
defenescentem. ] 1. Cooling down. (Diets.) a. 
Path . The decrease of bodily temperature which 
accompanies the abatement of fever; the period 
of this decrease 1866. var. tDeferve*acency, 
So Deferve'scent a. and sb. 

Defeudalize ; see De- II. 1 and feudalize . 

Defial (d/fai &1). rare. 1470. [a. OF. df* 

faille , f. defier . J = DEFIANCE. 

Defiance (dtfai*&ns). ME. [a. OF. defi- 
ance ; see Defy vP and -ance.] t*. Renuncia- 
tion of faith, allegiance, or amity; declaration 
of hostilities -1649. a. A challenge; a summons 
to a combat or contest ME. 3. The act of 
setting at nought 1710. t4- Declaration of 

aversion or contempt (rare) 1603. +5. Dis- 

trust f ■■ raod.F. difiance . J Pepys. 

1. f At d.\ at enmity or hostility; The Prouinces 
rc d. with vs Grenbway. a. Shall we. .send D. to 
the Traytor Shaks. a. Meat, for M. 111. L 143. 

Phr. To bid d. to to defy ; to brave, set at nought ; 
so to set at d. In d. of 1 setting at nought. 

Defiant (dtfai Ant), a. 1837. [a. F. difiant ; 
see Defy.] i. Showing a disposition to defy. 
||a. Feeling distrust. [ = mod.F. difiant. | 187a. 

z. The mans heart that dare nsed. . . against Hell 
itself Carlyle. Defl‘ant*Iy adv., *0098 {rare). 

+Defi*atory, a. rare . 1635. [f. Defy v. 1 ; 
cf. commendatory.} Bearing defiance. 

Defibrinate (d/fer firing t ), v. 1845. [f. De- 
11 . 1 + Fibrin + -ate 8 . ] To deprive of fibrin. 
Hence Defibrina'tion, the process of depriving 
of fibrin. So Defl'brinize v. Defibrinate. 

Deficiency (d/fi jensi). Also tdefidence. 
1634. [£. as prec.] The quality or state of 

being deficient; failure; lack; insufficiency. 
Also attrib. 

In excess as well as in d. Grot*. Where art has to 
supply the deficiencies of nature Newman. 

D. of a curve (Math.): the number by which its 
double points fall short of the highest number possible 
in a curve of the same order. 

Deficient (dffrjent). 1581. [ad. L. defi- 
cientem, pr. pple. o\ deficere.] 

A. adj. x. Wanting something necessary to 
completeness; falling short in something; de- 
fective 1604. a. Insufficient; inadequate 163a. 
t3. Failing, fainting -1632. 

z. Being not d., blind, or lame of sense Oth. 1. iiL 
63. D. memory Johnson. D. in knowledge about 
health x86i. D. number : a number the sum of 
whewe factors is less than the number itself 3. Lear 
iv. vi. 93. 

Phr. t D. cause 1 that failure to act, or absence of 
anything, which becomes the cause or negative con- 
dition of some result. Hence Deficiently adv. 

fB. sb. x . Something that is wanting ; the want 
of something; a deficiency -1686. a* A de- j 
faulter -1719. 

Deficit (de-fisit, df fisit). 178a. [a. F. di- 
I ficit, a. L. deficit 4 there is wanting \ formerly 
| used in inventories, etc.] A falling short; de- 


ficiency in amount; the excess of expenditure 
or liabilities over income or assets. 

There was a surplus., instead of a 4 Bbntham. 

IjDe fide (dr fai'di), prcdic. or attrib. phr. 
[U] That is 'of faith\ to be accepted as an 
article of faith. 

Defier (dtfarai). 1585. J7 .Defyza 1 + -erL] 
One who defies, as a d. of the Gods. 
t Defiguration (dsfigiur/Kan). 1585. [f. 
med.L. defigurare 1 see De- 1. 6 and figurart.'\ 
Disfigurement -1830. So tDefl*gure v. 1 
fDengure (dffi-giui), v.* 1599. [Da- 1. 3.] 
To figure, delineate. Also fig. -1631. 
fig. a y this defigured they the perplexed life of 

“Defilade (defile d), sb. *851. [f. Dkfil* 
v.® ) » Defilement.* 

Defilade (defil^-d), v. x8a8. [f. prec.] 
Fortif. To arrange the plan and profile of forti- 
fications, so that their lines shall be protected 
from enfilading fire, and the interior of the 
works from plunging or reverse fire. 

Defile (df'fail, dffei-1), sb. 1685. [a. F. di- 
fili (also used), f. difiler to Defile vP The 
final -/lost its accent in Eng., and became * 
mute.] x. Mil. A narrow way along which 
troops can march only by files or with a narrow 
front; esp. a narrow mountain gorge or pass, 
a. 1 he act of defiling, & inarch by tiles 1835. 
Defile (d/fsi'l), vT ME. [Alteied f. dejoul, 
defoil , after File v. Cf. foul and file (the latter 
: — OE. fylan umlaut deriv. of fill foul); also 
Ijkfoul.] ti. To bruise. (ME. only*) a. 
To render foul ; to dirty 1530. 3. To render 

morally foul; to corrupt, taint, sully ME. 
t4- To violate the chastity of ; to debauch -1769. 
5. To render ceremonially unclean 1500. f6. 

To sully the honour of -1708. +7. absol. To 

cause defilement; to drop excrement -1596. 

s. An evyll birde that defiles hysown nest Laiimpr. 
3. Defylcd with syne 1450. 4. The husband murder’d, 
and the wife defil’d Prior, s They have defiled the 
piiesthood Nth. xiiL 39. 6. Mids. A. 111. ii. 41a. 7. 

z Hen. IV, 11. iv. 456. Hence Defi'ler. 

Defile (dtfoi-l), v. 2 1705. [a. F. difiler, f. 
De- 1. 6+yf/<rsb. File.] Mil. x. intr. To march 
in a line or by files; to file off. Also transf. 
a. trans . To traverse by files. ? Obs. 1762. 

Defi le, rare. 1864. [a. F. difiler (14th c. 
desfilher), i. di% De- I. 6 + radical part oienfiler 
(*= disenfiler ).] - DEFILADE v. 

Defilement 1 (d/foi’lmfrit). 1571. [f. De- 
file v.* + -ment.] The act of defiling, the 
being defiled; concr. anything that defiles. 

When Lust .. Lets in D. to the inward parts Milt. 
Comus 466. Defilements In water 1871. 

Defi -lenient 2 . 1816. [a. mod.F. defilement ; 
see Defile t/.*] Fortif. The act or operation 
of defilading. 

Defilia-tioo. [De- II. x.] Deprivation of 
a son. Lamb. 

Definable (diTaFnAb'l) a. 1660. [f. De- 

fine t\ + -ABLE.] Capable of being defined. 

As if infinite were d. Drydkn. A d. interest Gso. 
Eliot. Hence Defi nabi'lity. Defi'nably adv. 
Define (d/Idi*n), v. ME. [a. OF. definer ; 
superseded by F. difinir, repr. h. defi n ire (i. Dk- 
l. 3 + fittire to Finish). Dijfinite is also found 
in L. texts.] ti. trans. Tc bring to an end. 
Also intr. -16 77. a. To determine the boundary 
or limits of. Also jig. ME. b. To make 
definite in outline or form 18x5. f8* To limit, 

confine -1643. 4. To lay down definitely; fto 
fix upon 1535; t intr. to decide -161a. tfi. To 
state precisely -1669. tAlso intr. 6. To set 
forth the essential nature of. (In early use : To 
describe.) ME. b. To set forth what (a word, 
etc.) means. [Not in J.] 1532. Also intr ; 7. 
transf To make (a thing) what it is ; to charac- 
terize 1633. 6. To separate by definition (from) 
(rare) 1807. 

s. A more ready way to d. controversies Barrows 
9. In nature everything ia distinct, yet nothing de- 
fined Words w. 4. lie 1 defined his position ' . . very 
clearly E. Quincy. 6. I wyl descry ue and dyffyne 
it [the courte] to the Caxtom. A lady once asked him 
how he came to d. Pastern 'the knee of a horse* 
Boswell. Hence Defl'nement, description, defini- 
tion t t limitation (rare). Defl'ner. 
tDefimish, v. rare. [ad. OF. definiss-, stem 
of definir.) trans. To define. CHAUCER. 
Definite (de a finit) t a. (sb.) 153a [ad. L. 
definitus ; see Define.] i. Having fixea limits; 
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DEFOUL 


determinate; exact, precise 1553. Also transf. 
of persons, in reference to their actions x6xx. 

a. Gram . a. Applied in German and Early 

English to those forms of the adjective which 
are used when preceded by the definite article 
or an equivalent b. Of verbs : » Finite (rare). 
c. D. article : the article the, as indicating a 
defined or particularised individual. 1737. 3. 

Bot. Said of inflorescence having the central axis 
terminated in a flower-bud which opens first : 
also called centrifugal or determinate 1876. 

1. Inad. compass 1586. A d. understanding 1691, 
time 1736, answer Dickens. Be more d. in your 
statements (mod,). Hence De*flnite-ly adv. % -ness. 

B. sb. x. Something that is definite 1530. +9. 
'Thing explained or defined ’ (J.) 1726. 
Definition (defini-Jan). ME. [a. OF. de- t 
def-, diffinicion, ad. L. definitionem; see De- 
fine.] *f*x. The setting of bounds; limitation 
(rare) -X483. a. The action of determining a 
question at issue; spec, an ecclesiastical pro- 
nouncement ME. 3. Logic , etc. The action of 
defining (see Define v. 6) 1645. 4- A precise 
statement of the essential nature of a thing M E. 

b. A declaration of the signification of a word 
or phrase. (Not in J.) 1500. 5. The action of 
making definite; the condition of being made, 
or of being definite, in form or outline; spec, the 
defining power of an optical instrument 1859. 

a. This challenge of infallibility, .discredited! their 
[councils'] definitions Bkamhall. 3. D. (with Logi- 
cians), an unfolding of the essence or being of a thing 
by its kind and difference Bailey. 4. '1 he old d. of 
force was, that which caused change in motion Grove. 
5. A d. of a word is any maner of declaration of a 
word T. Wilson. Hence Deflnl'tion&l a. of or per- 
taining to a d (ran). 

Definitive (dtfinltiv). ME. [a. OF. def - , 
dijfinitif \ -ive, ad. L. de-, dijjinitivus ; see 
Definite.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the function of finally de- 

ciding; determinative, final. a. Having the 
character of finality; determinate. In Biol. 
Opp. to formative or primitive, as d. organs. 
1639. tfl. Metaph. Havinga definite position, 
but not occupying space: opp. to circumscrip- 
tive -1665. 4. That specifies the individual 

referred to; esp. in Gram. 1731. 

1. A d. answer Richardson, treaty Wilkes, verdict 
Macaulay, tjudge 1741. a. A d system 1*21, result 
1865. 4. D . Article Bailey. 1). verb W. Ward. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) tx- A definitive 
sentence, judgement, or pronouncement -1804. 
9. Gram. A definitive word 1751. 

Hence Defl*nitive-ly adv., -ness. 

Definitor (definaiufix). 1648. [ad. L.] I. 
An officer of the chapter in certain monastic 
orders, who decided points of discipline, ■fa. 
A kind of surveying instrument -1793. 
Definltude (dJTrnititfd). 1836. [f. L, de- 

JinituSy after infinitude , etc.] The quality of 
being definite; precision. 

Results of remarkable precision and d. Latham. 

•f Defix (d/frx), v. ME. [f. defix ppl. 
stem of defigere.] To fasten down ; to fix firmly 
or intently (lit. and fig.) -1679. 

In intent and defixed thoughts upon some .. object 
Glanvill. 

Deflagrable (de'fl&gr&b’l), a, rare. 1691. 
[ f. L. defiagrare + -ble. ] Capable of deflagra- 
tion. Hence Deflagrabl'lity, d. quality, readi- 
ness to deflagrate (rare). Boyle. 

Deflagrate (de-flhgrait), v. 1737. ff.L. de- 
fiagrat - ppl. stem, f. De- I. 3 + fiagrare .] 
i. trans. To cause to burn away with sudden 
bursting into flame and rapid combustion, a. 
intr. To burst into flame and burn away rapidly 
i 75 °» 

s. When coal is deflagrated with nitre T. Hutton. 
a. Such a degree of burning beat as would causa the 
nitre to d. G. Adams. 

Deflagration (deflAgr#i*Jan). 1607. [ad. L. 
defiagrationem. ] tx. The rapid burning away 
of anything in a destructive fire *1837. 9. 

Physics. The action of deflagrating 1666. 

1. The foil of a »j>ark on gunpowder, for example, 
followed by the cLat the gunpowder Sib w. Hamilton. 
a The metals are sometimes oxidued by what is 
called d. T. P. Jones. 

Deflagrator (de'fl&grrtax). 1834. [f. L. de- 
fiagrare. J An apparatus for producing defla- 

5 ration, esp. a voltaic arrangement for producing 
itense heat. 

Deflate (d/fl/i-t), v. 1891. [f. L. defiat-. 


deflare , f. De- + fare to blow.] x. trans. To 
release the air from. a. To reduce an inflated 
currency 19x9. Hence Defla'tion. 

Deflect [d/fle’kt), v. 1555. [ad. L. defiectere , 
f. De- I. x, a + flectere . ) 

I. trans. x. To bend aown 1630. 9. To bend 
to one side, or from a straight line 1630; fig. 
1555. 8* To turn to something different from 

its natural quality or use 1630. 

1. They pray., with their knees deflected under them 
Loan. r. If we look at an object through a prism, 
the rays of light coming from it are deflected Harlan. 
Jig. To d. the judgment by hope or fear Leckv. 

H. intr. To turn to one side or from a 
straight line 1646; fig. 161 a. 

At some parts of the Azores it [the needle] deflecteth 
not, hut lyeth in the true meridian Sir. 1. Browne. 
Jig. The Mind, .can, every moment, d. from the line 
of truth and reason Warburton. 

Deflected (d/fle*kted ), ppl. a. 1828. [f. 

prec.J x. Turned aside; bent to one side i860. 
3. Zool. and Bot. Bent downwards; *= Du- 
plexed 1838. var. Deflc’ct. Mrs. Browning. 
Deflection ; see Deflexion. 

Deflective (difle-ktiv), a. 1813. [f. De- 
FLECTv. +-IVE. (Better defiexive.)\ Having 
the quality of deflecting, as d. forces. 
Deflector (d/flc*ktai). 1837. [f. as prec. 

+ -or for -ER. (Better defiexor.)] That which 
deflect:.; e.g. (a) a deflecting magnet; (b) a dia- 
phragm for deflecting a current of air, gas, etc. 
Deflexed (d/fle*kst), ppl. a. 1826. [ad. L. 
deftexus + -ed.] Zool. and Bot. Bent down- 
wards; deflected, var. De'flex. 

Defle-xible, a. 1796. [f. L. defiexus.') Ca- 
pable of being deflected. Hence Deflexibi'lity. 
Deflexion, deflection (drfle-kjan). 1603. 

1 ad. L. dt ficxionem , f. defie x-, stem of defiectere. 
The sp. deflection, now common, is taken from 
the present-stem deJlect-.\ 1. The action of 
bending down ; bent condition ; a bend or curve 
1665. 9. The action of turning, or state of being 
turned from a straight line or regular course; 
the amount of such deviation; a turn or devia- 
tion 1605. 3. The turning of a word or phrase 

aside from its actual form, application, or use 
1603. 4. Electr ., etc. The turning of a mag- 

netic needle away from its zero,* the measured 
amount of this 1046. 5. Optics. The bending 

of rays of light trom the straight line. See 
Diffraction. 1674. A 7 aut. The deviation 

of a ship irom her true course 1706. 

1. The deflection of a beam supporting a lateral 
weight 1879. a. The great deflection of the coast 
southward from Cape Wrath Mkrivalk. A deflection 
from simplicity Mozley. 3. A deflexion of a word 1659. 

Deflexlonize, -ed, -ation ; sec De- II. 1 

and Flexion ize, etc. 

Deflexure (d/'fle*ksiuJ,-fle kJiu). rare. 1656. 
[f. L. defiex- ppl. stem+-UR£.J Deflexion; 
the condition of being bent (down or away). 
Deflorate (d/ilo^r/t, de*flor/k), a. i8a8. 
[ad. L. dejtoratus. J 1. Bot. Past the flowering 
state; as anthers that have shed their pollen, 
etc. 9. * Deflowered 1883. 

Defloration (deflotfi-Jan). ME. [a. OF. 
dejloracton , ad. L. dejlorationem, f. defiorare.\ 
1. The act of deflowering a virgin. 9. The 
culling of the choice parts of a book ME. 

a. The deflorations or MSS. containing excerpts 
R. Ellis. 

Deflore, deflour, obs. ff. Deflower. 
tDeflouTishyV. 1494. [ad. OY,de(s)fiouriss-. 
stem of deis)fiimrir 9 now diflenrir; sccDe- 1. 6. J 
x. trans . To deflower; also Jig. -1538, 9. intr. 
To cease to flourish 1656. 
t Deflow, v. [Da- 1 , 1.] intr . To flow down. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Deflower (diflwx), v. ME. [a. OF. des- 

fiorer, now difiorer, f. De- 1 . 6 + fios, fiorem .] 
x. trans. To deprive (a woman) of her virginity; 
to violate, ravish. Also Jig. ta. To cuil from 
(a book) its choice parts ->1781. 8. To deprive 
of flowers 1630. 

s. fig. Actual discovenr (as it were) rifles and de- 
flowers the newness and freshness of the object South. 
Hence Deflowerer. 

Defluent (deflugnt). rare. 1659. [ad. L. 
defiuentem,] 

A. adj. Flowing down, decurrent. 

B. sb. That which flows down (from a main 
body). So tDe*fluency, fluidity (rare). 


tDefluoua (de a fl«*9s), a. rare . X797. [f. L. 
defiuus. ] Flowing down ; also, falling off -1882. 
t Deflux (dfflxrks), sb. 1599. [ad. L. de- 
fin xus. j i. A flowing down ; defluxion -1710. 
9. coner. An effluence (rare) -1682. 

Defluxion (dfflz? kj«>n). 1549. [ad. L. de- 
Jluxionem, f. defluere. ] ti» A flowing down 
-1832. a. Path. The flow or discharge accom- 
panymgacold or inflammation; a running at the 
nose; catarrh. Now rare. 1576. f3. That 

which flows down -1633 ; Jig. an effluence -1678 . 
Defoedation ; see Defedation. 
tDefoi-1, v. lad. F. difeuiller.'] trans. — De- 
foliate v. Holland. 

Defoliate (dfl0nli*it) f v. 1793. [f. med.L. 
defoliate . J trans. To strip of leaves; also fig. 
So Defo’liate a. having cast or lost its leaves 
(rare). Defoliation, loss or shedding of leaves. 
Defo*liator, that which defoliates; an insect 
which strips trees of their leaves. 

Deforce (d /To® us), v. ME. [a. AF. dcforcer 
= OF. deforcier , f. des-, de- (De- 1 . 6) + forcier , 
forcer to Force. Cf. Enforce, etc.] 1. Law. 
To keep (something) by force (from the rightful 
owner) 1470. 9. To keep (a person) forcibly 

out of the possession 0/his property 1531. 3. 

Sc. Law, To prevent by force (an officer of the 
law) from executing his official duty 1461. 

a. He [Stephen] deforced Mawd . . of her right 
Ferne. Hence Defo'rcement. Defo’rcer. De- 
foTCiant, one who keeps another wrongfully out of 
possession of an estate tDeforcia'tlon. 

Deforest v. 1538. [De- If. 3.] 

x. Law. To make no longer a forest; =*= Dis- 
afforest 1 , Disforest i . 2. gen. To clear 
of forests or trees 1880. Hence Defore station. 
Deform (d/Tpum), a. arch. ME. [ad. E. 
defonnis\ see De- 1 . 6. J Deformed; hideous. 

Sight so d. what heart of rock could long Brio- 
ey*d behold Milt. P, L. xl 494. tDefo’rmly adv. 
Deform Jin), w. I ME. [a. OF. de- 
former, now diformer, ad. L. de forma re; see 
De- I. 6. J x. trans. To mar the beauty or ex- 
cellence of; to disfigure, deface (/*/. and fig.) 
1450. 9. To mar the form of; to misshape ME. 

3- To alter the form of; in Physics, to change 
the normal shape of 1702. I14. Obs. var. of 

Diffokm v. 

*. He. .deformed the country with mine and spoils 
Hayward. a. Cheated of Feature by dissembling 
Nature, Deform’d, vnfinish’d /itch. Ill, 1. i. ao. 
Henoe Defo*rmable a. deformed ; capable of being 
deformed; hence Deform abi'Iity. Defo*rmer, 
one who or that which deforms. 

t Deform, vf rare. ME. only. [ad. L. def or • 
mare. J To form, fashion. 

Deformation (d/Tpim*i*Jbn). ME. [ad. L. 
dcformationem. J 1. 'l'he action (or result) of 
deforming; disfigurement, defacement. 9 . 
Alteration of form for the worse; (often opp. to 
reformation) 1546. 3. Physics. Alteration of 

shape; an altered form of 1846. 

3 The d. of the solar disc by refraction 1889* 

Deformed (d/T/umd ),///. a. ME. [f. De- 
form v, + -ED. 1 tx. Marred in appearance 

-163a. 9. Marred in shape, misshapen; un- 

shapely. Now chiefly of persons. ME. 3. 
shapeless -1677. 4./i r . Perverted; morally 

ugly 1555. Hence Defoxmed-ly adv., f-neas. 
Deformity (dfl^jmlii). ME. [a. Ob.de- 
formiti , ad. L. deformitas, i.deformts; see l E- 
FORM a.] x. The quality or condition of being 
Deformed 1450. 9. Bodily misshapenness or 
malformation M E. 8* An instanceof deformity; 
spec, a bodily malformation ME transf. A de- 
formed being or thing 1698. 4 -fig- Moral ugli- 
uess or crookedness ME. fg. Misused for 
Difformitv 1531. 

s. Disease [small-pox], and Its consequent effects, d. 
1805. a. Edmumie. .sumamed Growke backe..for 
his deformytye Fabyan. 3. The tumour.. is merely 
ad. S. Cooper. 4. The corruption and deformitie of 
our nature 1561. The deformities of the representa- 
tive system Macaulay. 

Deforse, etc., obs. ff. Deforce, eta 
Defo-ssion. 1753. [mod.L. defossionem .5 
The punishment of burying alive. (Diets.) 
tDefoui, defoi‘ 1 , v, ME. [a. OF. defouler t 
f. De- 1 . 1 + fouler j — late L. *fuliare, conn, w, 
L. fullo fuller, eta Assoc., in senses 5, 6, with 
Foul a, CL Defile.] x. trans. To trample 
under foot; tread down -1574. 9. To crush 
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DEFRAUD 

(///. and Jig.) -1548. 3. To deflower, debauch 
-1596. 4* To violate (laws, holy places, etc.); 

to profano -1614. 5. To render foul; to defile. 
Phofig. -16x1. 6, To make unsightly. ME. 

only. Hence tDefbu‘ 1 , defoi'l sb. oppression; 
defilement. 

fDefrau’d, sb. ME. [f. next, after Fraud 
sb. | « Defraudation -1800. 

Defraud (tlfTr§*d), v. ME. [a. OF. de- 
frauder (des-, de/-, dif~), ad. L. defraudare .] x. 
'To take or withhold from (a person) by fraud 
what is his by right; to cheat, cozen, beguile. 
Also absnU a. fig. To deprive or cheat (a thing) 
of wliat is due to it (arch.) 1497. 

1. To d. citizens of their rights 1880. a. Here 
beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer. To boast one 
splendid banquet once a year Goldsm. Hence 
Defrau'dment. ? Obs. 

Defrauda tion. 150a. [a. OF., ad. L. de - 
fraudatwn&m ; see prec.] The action (or an 
act) of defrauding; cheating. 

Defray (dfTitfi*), v. 1543. [a. F. di/rayer , 
f. de. t-, de - (Die- I. 3, 6) + OF. fraier to spend, 
f. frat, pi . fra is, expenses, cost.] ti. To pay 
out, spend -1613. a. To discharge by paying; 
to meet, settle 1370. Also fig. 3. To meet the 
expense of; pay for. Now rare or arch. 1581. 
t4. 'To reimburse (a person); to entertain free 
of charge -1858. 

a. Money to d. their charges Fuller. fig. Can 
Night d. The wrath of thunrfring Joue Spenser K Q. 
1. v. 4?. 4. The State will d. you all the time you 

stay Bacon. Hence tDefray, sb. defrayal. De- 
frav'able a. Defrayal, the action of defraying. 
Defrayer. Defrayment, defrayal. 

Defrock (d/frp-k), v. 1581. [Cf. Disfrock.] 
To deprive of the priestly garb; to unfrock. 
Deft (deft), a. ME. [app. a doublet of 
Daft, q. v. ) fi, =Daft i (rare). (ME only.) 
a. Apt, skilful, dexterous, clever or neat in ac- 
tion ME. 3. Neat, trim; handsome. Still dial. 
1579. 4- Quiet. Still dial. 1763. 

a. To see the lame so d. At that cup service Chap- 
man. Of d. tongue Carlyle. 3. By the messe, a d. 
lass Hey wood. Hence De*ft-ly adv., -ness. 
Defunct (< I ffr-qkt). 1548. [ad. L. defunct us, 
or ?a. F. defunct (Cotgr. 1611), now difunt. | 

A. ad/. H.iving ceased to live; deceased, dead. 
Alsoyf^. 1599. 

J he Organs, though d. and dead before, Brrakc vp 
their drowsie Graue Hen. V t iv. i. ai. '1 no ghost of 
a d. absurdity Coleridge. 

B. sb. The d.\ the deceased; hence, with pi. 
(rare), a deid person 1548. 

Defunction (il/T» qkjan). rare. 1599. [ad. 
\j+dcfu nctionem. ] Dying, death. Hen. V, T.ii. 58. 
tDefu -nctive, a. rare . [f. L. defunct - ppl. 
stem of defungi.'] Of or pertaining to dying, 
as d. music • Shaks. 

Defuse, -ed, -edly. Defusion, -ive, obs. 
ff. Diffuse, etc. 

fDefy*, sb. 1580. [a. F. d<fi, earlier dejfy, f. 
defier , defier to Df. nr. J Declaration of defi- 
ance; challenge -1734. 

Defy (d/Toi*), »l ME. [a. OF. des-, de/-, 
defier Rom. *disfidare , f. DlS- + *fidare to 
trust.] ti. traits. 'To renounce faith, allegiance, 
or affiance to; to declare hostilities against; to 
send a declaration of defiance to -1568. 9. To 

challenge to combat (arch.) ME 3. trans. To 
challenge to a contest or trial of skill. Const. 
to and inf. 1674. 4* To set at defiance; to set 

at nought ME. tfi- To reject, renounce, dis- 
dain, revolt at -1738. tfl. intr. To have dis- 
ti U5t of. [OF. difier de.] -1613. 
a. The knyghtes iu the Caste] defyen yow Malory. 
Defying tno Ocean Gods to compete Bowen. 4. 
a, thou fortune, 1 the defie Gower. The fortress 
defied their attacks Thirlwall. 5. To d. a bribe Gay. 
fDefy*, v.% ME. [?] 1. trans. and intr. To 
digest -1543. a. trans . To concoct; to dis- 
solve. (ME. only.) 

*. To d. the stomach, a person : to digest the 
stomach : see Dices r v. 

||D6gag6 (d^gay), a.; fem. -£e. 1697. [F. 
pa. pple. of dl gayer.) Easy, unconstrained. 
Degamish (d/ga’mij), v. rare. By-form 
ofpiso\RNisH; see De- I. 6. 

Degela tion, rare. [f. F. digeler.] Thaw- 
ing. (Diets.) 

+Dege-nder, v. 1539. [ad. L. degenerare , 
after Gender v.] intr , To degenerate -1597. 
var. fDege*ner. 
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Degeneracy (d/tigemgrAsi). 1664. [f. De- 
generate a.; see -ACY. J The condition or 
quality of being degenerate; something that is 
degenerate (rare). 

Ibis grand D. of the Church H, M ore. The cathe- 
dral of Sens is a sad d. from ours Ai kjkd. 

Degenerate (dTdgenei^l), a. 1494. [ad. L. 
degenerates; see next.] 

A. as pa. pple. ■* degenerated. ? Obs. 

B. as adj. 1. Having lost the qualities proper 
to the kind; having declined to a lower type; 
hence, declined in character or qualities; de- 
based, degraded 1494. Also fig. of things, a. 
trans/. Characterized by degeneracy 1651. 

1. Tbou art degenerat. & growen out of lcynde 
Fabyan. How then art thou turned into the d. plant 
of a strange vine Jer. ii. az. Penguins.. a d. duck 
T. Hkrbkrt. Any d. form of active faith Morley. 
a. These d. days Pope, Hence Dege*nerate-ly 
adv., -ness (rare). 

Degenerate (d/dgemfcr^t), v . 1545 [f- PP 1 - 

stem of L. degenerare , f. degener adj., f. Db- 
I. 1 +gencr- (genus).] 1. intr. To lose the 
qualities proper to the kind ; to fall away 
from ancestral excellence; hence, to decline in 
character or qualities, become of a lower type 
1553. Also transf. and fig. of things. t». To 
show a degeneration or an alteration from- 1739, 
t3. trans . To cause to degenerate -1811. 

x. When men d., and by sinne put off the nature of 
man T. Taylor. Plant*, fur want of Culture, d, . . 
sometimes so far as to change into another kind Bacon. 
s. Gods I how the son degenerates from the sire Pope. 
Hence Dege/nerative a. of the nature of, or tendiug 
to degeneration. 

Degeneration (d/d^encr^-Jan). 1481. [a. 
F. diginiration , f. L. degenerare.] x. The pro- 
cess of degenerating; declining to a lower stage 
of being; degradation of nature 1607. b. Biol. 
A change of structure by which an organism, 
or an organ, assumes the form of a lower tyjie 
1848. c. Path. A morbid change in the struc- 
ture of parts 1851. a. Degeneiacy 1481. t3- 

That which has degenerated -1748. 

1. Capable, .of D. into any thing harmful Cowlky. 
Such a d. may take place simply from want of use 
Carpenter. Fatty d. 1883. 3. The Degenerations 

and Counterfeits of Benevolence Hartley. 

Degener escence (-e-sens). 188a. [a. F. 

dtginire xcence (1799 in Hatzf.).] Tendency to 
degenerate; the process of degeneration. 
tDege-nerous, a. 1597. [f. L. degener (see 
Degenerate v.), after Generous a.] x. 
Degenerate ; characterized by degeneration 
-1734. 9. transf. and fig. of things (esp, organ- 

isms or organic products) -1748. 

1. An upstart and d. race North. A d. feare 
Daniel, age Boyle. Hence fDege‘nerously adv. 

Dege*rm, v. [De- IT. a.] trans. To remove 
the germ from (e.g. wheat). So Dege'rminator, 
a machine with iron disks for splitting the 
grains of wheat and removing the germ. (Diets.) 
Deglaze, v. ; see Dk- II, a and glaze. 
fDeglo-ry, v. rare. 1610. [De- II. a.] To 
deprive of its glory -1653. 
fDeglute (dfgl0t),zi. 1599L [f. L .deglutire.) 
trans. To swallow down. Also absol. 
Deglirtinate, v. 1609. [f. L. deglutinare ; 

I see De- I. 6. ] +1. trans. To unglue; to loosen 
or separate (things glued together) -1737. a. 
To extract the gluten from (mod.). Hence De- 
glutina*tlon. 

Deglutition (df gl«ti -Jan). 1650. [a. F. de- 
glutition, t L. deglutire ; see Deglute.] The 
action of swallowing. Also fig. 

In a city feast, .what d. Paley. Hence Degluti** 
tious a. pertaining or tending to d. (rare\ So De- 
glu'titory a. pertaining to d. t swallowing (rare). 

Degarder. 1880. [f.DEG(REE) + Order.] 
Math. The pair of numbers signifying the 
degree and order of any form. 
fDego rge, v. 1493. [a. F. dtgorger ; see 

Dk- 1. 6. 1 = Disgorge -1737. 

Degradation i(degr 4 d/i j3n). 1535- [a. F., 

ad. L. degradationem , {. degrad are to DEGRADE. ] 
i. Deposition from some rank, office, or posi- 
tion of honour as an act of punishment; as, the 
d. of an ecclesiastic, a knight, a military officer, 
a graduate of a university. 9. Lowering in 
honour, estimation, social position, etc. ; the 
state of being so lowered 1753. 3. Lowering 

in character or quality; moral or intellectual 
debasement 1697. 4. Reduction to an inferior 


DEGREE 

•type or stage of development. Also attrib. 185a 
b. spec. Biol. Reduction to a less perfect organic 
condition ; degeneration 1849. c. Hot. A change 
in the substance of plants, resulting in the for- 
mation of degradation-products (see quota) 
1875. d* Physics. The conversion of (energy) 
to a form less capable of transformation 1671. 

5. A lowering in strength, amount, etc. 1769. 

6 . Geol. The wearing down of rocks, strata, etc., 
by atmospheric and aqueous action 1799. 

1. An. .active statesman, exposed to the vicissitudes 
of advancement and d. Johnson. a. The d. of the 
poor-house Jevons. 3, The d. of marrying a man 
she did not k>vo 18 66. 4. D. products ; products 
which have n» further use in the building up of the 
structures of plants, e.g. guuuetc. 3. The d. in Lho 
value of silver A. Smith. 6. The chalk.. yields rather 
easily to d. Phillips. Hence Degrada'tional a. 
manifesting structural d. 

Degradation 2 (dx gr&d^ a fen). 1706. [In 
sense 1, a. F. digradation , ad. It. digradatione. 
i. dtgradare to come down by degrees. CL 
Gradation.] i. The gradual lowering of 
colour or light in a painting; esp. that which 
gives the effect of distance. F Obs. Dimi- 

nution by degrees; the part so reduced -1730. 

Degrade (d/gr£i*d), v. ME. [a. OF. 
grader, occas. dag-, f. De- I. i + L. gradus, ] 1. 
trans. To reduce from a higher to a lower rank, 
to depose from pf* of) a position of honour or 
estimation. 9. To lower in estimation, character, 
or quality; to reduce in price, strength, purity, 
tone, etc. 1500. 3. a. BioL To reduce to a 

lower organic type. b. Physics. To reduce 
(energy) to a form less capableof transformation. 
186a. 4. Geol. To wear down (rocks etc.) by 

surface abrasion or disintegration 1812. g. 
intr. To descend to a lower grade or type; to 
degenerate 1850. 6. Cambridge Univ. To put 

off entering the examination in honours for the 
degree of B.A. for one year 1899. 

1. H is censure was 10 be degraded both from her 
ministry and degrees taken in the University Meadn. 
s. How low avarice can d. a man Golds m. To d. 
prices Cobden. 5. And throned races may d. Tenny- 
son. Hence Degra'der. Degra'dingly adv. 

Degraded (d /gra ded), ///. a. 1483. [£, 

piec.J 1. I.owered in rank, position, reputa- 
tion, character, etc.; debased. a. a. Ihol. 
Showing structural or functional degradation 
1862. b. Geol. Worn down 1869. 3. Of 

colour : T oned down 1877. 

1. A d. race of men Max Muller, priest 1885. 9, 

A d. form of life H. Drummond. 

Degra-ded, cl 1563. [f. De- I. + L. gradus.] 
Her. Of a cross : SeL on steps or degrees. 
fDegra*dement. [a. obs. F. digradement . ] 
Degradation, abasement. MlLTON. 
fDegravate, v. 1574. [f. L. degravaue; 

see -ate 1 .] trans. To weigh down, burden, 
load -1727. Hence +Degravn*tion. 

Degree (dfgrf ), sb. [ME. degre , pi. -**, a. 
OF, degre, earlier 110m. digits : — late pOp.L. 
*degradus, f. De- I. 1 + gradus,) 

I. 1. A step in an ascent or descent; one of a 
flight of steps; a rung of a ladder. (Obs. exc. 
in Her . ) Also transf. of anything resembling a 
step 161 x. 9 . fig. A step or stage in a process, 
etc. ME. 3. A step in direct line of descent; 
in pi. the number of such steps, determining 
the proximity of blood in collateral descendants 
of a common ancestor ME. 4. A stage or 
position in the scale of dignity or rank; rela- 
tive social or official rank or station; a rank or 
class of persons. ? Obs. ME. 5. Manner, way, 
wise; relation, respect ME. 0. A step or stage 
in intensity or amount; the relative intensity, 
measure, or amount of a quality, attribute, or 
action. (Cf. sense 9 .) ME. b. Crim. Law 
Relative measure of criminality, as In Principal 
in the first, or second d. In U.S. Law, A gride 
of crime. 1676. 

t . He aawe a ladder whyche had ten d egrees or 
ctappes Gaxtom. JuL C. il L e6. a. Which re- 
cognizance is the first d. to amendment 1550. Phr. 
By degrees : by little and little^ gradually. J. Pro* 
kibited or forbidden degrees 1 degrees of co n B a n gui- 
nity and affinity within which marriage is not allowed. 
4. Kny-rte, aqutere, joman and knane, Icbe moo in 
thayre degre ME. 6. Misprision in the highest d. 
7 W. N. 1. v. 61, Differing but in d., of kind the 
same Milt. P. L. v. 490, Phr. To a a. (coiloq.) : to 
an undefined, but serious, extent. To the last a : to 
the utmost measure. 
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DEGREE 

XL Spec, and fcechn. sensei. i.A stage of 
proficiency in an ait, craft, or course of study; 

An academical rank conferred by a uni- 
versity or college as a mark of proficiency in 
scholarship; honorary distinction ME. e. 
Gram . Each of the three stages (POSITIVE, 
Comparative, Superlative) in the compari- 
son of an adj. or adv. (Cf. 1 . 6.) 1460. 8* Geom. 

(. Astra* Geog., etc.) A unit of measurement of 
angles or circular arcs, being an angle equal to 
the 90th part of a right angle, or an arc equal 
to the 360th part of the circumference of a circle 
(which subtends this angle at the centre) ME. 
b. transf A position as measured by degrees 
(chiefly of latitude) 2647. 4. Thermometry. a. 

A unit of temperature varying according to the 
scale in use. b. Each of the marks denoting 
degrees on the scale of a thermometer, or the 
interval between two successive marks. 27a 7. 
g. Aims. Each of the successive lines and spaces 
on the stave; also applied to tone or interval 
1674. +6. Arith A group of three figures 

token together in numeration -1677 7. Alg. 

The rank of an equation or expression as deter- 
mined by the highest power of the unknown or 
variable quantity, or tne highest dimensions of 
the terms which it contains 1730. 

3. b. He knew the Seat of Paradise, Could tell In 
what D. it lies Butler Hud. l i. 174. 

Degree (d/grf'), v. 1614. [f. prec. sb.] +1. 
trams To lead or bring on by degrees -1670. 
a. To confer a degree upon nonce-use 
IjDegU (de*g«). 1843. [Native name.] Zool. 
A S. Amer. genus Octodon of hy^tricomorphous 
or porcupine-like rodents. 

Degust (difejp-st), v. rare. 1633. [ad. L. de- 
gustareS] To taste. Also also l . 

Degustate (d/g»*st*it), v. rare. 1599. [f. 
L. degustat- ppl. stem ; see prec. ] * prec . Hence 
Degusta'tion, the action of degusting. 
UD6hach6 (d/ha*JV), a. 1766. [obs. F., f. 
De- I # 1, a + hacker.] Her. ■■ Couped, q.v. 

Dehisce (dfhi’s), v. 1657. [ad. L. dehiscere , 
f. Dtt- I. a + hiscere , inceptive of hiare to gape.] 
intr. To gape; in Bot. to burst open, as seed- 
vessels. 

Dehiscence (dfluiSns). 1828. [ad. mod.L. 
dehiscent ia,i. L.. dehiscentem ; see prec.] Gaping, 
opening by divergence of parts; in Bot . the 
bursting open of capsules, fruits, anthers, etc. 
in order to discharge their mature contents. 
Also fig and gen . So Dehi'acent a. gaping 
open ; m Bot. opening as seed-vessels, 

Dehonestate, v. rare. 1663. [f. ppL stem 
of L, dehonestare ; see De- I. 6lJ trans. To dis- 
honour, dispsu-age. Hence Dehonest&'tion, dis- 
honouring, dishonour. 

| Dehors (dahs-r). T701, [a. OF. dehors ; 
OFi also defors , a late L. comb, of de prep, + 
L for as. foris out of doors.] 

A. prep. (Law.) Outside of; not within the 
•cope of. 

tB. sb. (Fortif) All sorts of separate out- 
works, made for tne better security of the main 
works. (Diets.) 

Dehort (d/h^it),*. Now rare. 1533. [ad. 
L. dekoriari ; see De- L a.] To use exhorta- 
tion to dissuade from, to advise against. Also 
mbsol. 

Wherby we doe perewade . . dias wade . . exhorts, or 
deborte . . any man T. Wilson. Croker dehorti mo 
ftom visiting IrelancLSouTHBY. So Dehorta'tion, 
earnest dissuasion. DehoTtative, a, dehorutory \ 
tb. a dehortativa address or argument. Deho*rta- 
tory, a. characterised by dehortation | f sb. a do- 
hortatory address, DehoTter. 

Dehumanise (dshiM*mAn9U),o. 1818. [De- 
II. *.] trams To deprive of human attributes. 

Turner^ fhee was a good deal do-humanised Moose. 
fDehuik, v. rare. 1566. [De- II. a.] To 
deprive of the husk. 

Dehydrate (di|boi*dr*it), v. 1876. [f. De- 
II. * + Gr. (f8mp + -ATE» ] Chem, 1. trans. To 
deprive of water, or of its constituents. a. 
intr \ To lose water as a constituent 2886. 
Hence fiehydraHoiif the removal of water, or 
of its constituents, in a chemical combination. 

_ (d/ih?i’dip|d5ta*it), v. 

1850. [De~IL I.] —next, 

ihydrogeoizf ^hai-dr^d^dnaU), v. 


1878. [De- IL i.j 
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hydrogen; to remove hydrogen from. Hence 
Dehy*dro genian *tian. 

Deidde i (dTisaid). 1653. [ad. mod.L. dei- 
cida ; see -CIDE 2.] The killer of a god. 

Deidde 2 (df-isaid). i 6 iz. [ad. mod.L. type 
*deicidinm ; see -CIDE 9.] The killing of a goid. 
Hence De*iddal a. of or pertaining to d. 
Deictic (dai-ktik), a. Also deiktte. 1898. 
[ad.Gr. dettrruebs, f. bturrbt vbl. Adj. of beunnforeu. 
A purely academic word.] Directly pointing 
out, demonstrative; in Logic, applied to reason- 
ing, and opp. to elenetic , which proves indi- 
rectly. So tDei*ctical a. +Del*cticaUy adv . 
Deific fdf,i*fik), a. 1490. [a. F. dtifiqtu. 

ad. L. ieikeus.] Deifying, making divine; 
loosely , divine, godlike. So tDei'flcal. 
Dedication (df,ifik*i-jan). ME. [f. L. dei* 
ilcare to Deity.] The action of deifying; dei- 
fied condition; a deified embodiment, b. Ab- 
sorption into the divine nature 2856. 

Deiform (drif^im), a. 1649. [ad. med.L. 
deiformis.] 1. Godlike in form. 9. Conform- 
able to the nature of God; godlike 2654. Hence 
DeifoTmity, d. quality. 

Deify (dfifai), v. ME. [a. F. dHfier, ad. L. 
deificare ; see -FT.] trans To make a god of; 
to exalt to the position of a deity; to enroll 
among the gods, b. To render godlike ME, 
c. To treat, regard, or adore as a god 1590. 

[They] were both yatellyfyed In the heauen and 
there defyed Lydg. b. No venue more deified a 
Prince then Clemencie Sia T. Herbert, c. The old 
man deifies prudence Johnson. Hence De'ifier. 
De'lfying vbL sb. and ppLa. 

Deign (d/»n), v. ME. [a. OF. degnier, from 
14th c, daigner :—L. dignare , by-form of 
dignari , f. dignus.] 2. intr. To think it worthy 
◦f oneself (to do something) ; to vouchsafe, con- 
descend. Also Simpers. 9. trans . with simple 
obj. a. To condescend to give or bestow, to 
vouchsafe, (Now esp with reftyi answer , in 
neg. sentences.) 1589. tb. To vouchsafe to 
accept. (Opp. to to disdain.) -1661, t3- To 

dignify (a person) with [ L. dignari. V-1648. 

x. Would he daine to wed a Countrie Lasse Gvunf. 
■.Nor would we deigue him buriallof his men Macb. 
u ii. 60. b. Thy pallat then did daine The roughest 
Berry, on the rudest Hedge Ant. Sr Cl. l iv. 63. 

fDei'gnous, a . ML [app, short f. dedei- 
gnous, Disdainous; cf. Dainv.] Disdainful, 
haughty -1643. 

|| Dei gratia. [L.] By the grace of God ; see 

Grace 

Dell (dfl, dil). 150a [Sc.] I- The Devil. 
9. A mischievously wicked fellow 1786. 

Delnosaur, Deinothere, etc. ; see Dino-. 
De-insularize, -integrate, etc. ; see De- 

II. 2 and IN5ULAKIZE, etc. 

||Deipara (dx]i‘p&r&). 1664. [late L., f. deus 
+ -parus , -a; a L. equiv, of Gr, 0 iot 6 kos.] A 
title of the Virgin Mary, * Mother of God \ So 
Del’parous a. bearing a god. 

Deipnosophist (daipnjrsdfist). 1656. [ad. 
Gr. benrvootMpHXTjjt, f. buirvov dinner + iro^i- 
arfjs a master of his craft] A master of the art 
of dining : taken from l€iwotr<xpi<TTal, the title 
of the Greek work of Athcneeus, in which a 
number of learned men discuss dinners, litera- 
ture, and miscellaneous topics of every kind. 
Deis(et obs. f. Dais. 

Deism (driz’m). 2689. [f. L. deus + -ism. 
Cf. F. dlismt. ] The doctrine or belief of a 
deist; usually, belief in the existence of a God, 
with rejection of revelation; 'natural religion*. 

D. being the very same with old PhiloeophiaU 
Paganism Bentley. 

Deist (dpist). z69x. [a. F. ettiste , f. L. deus.'] 
One who acknowledges the existence of a God 
upon the testimony of reason, but rejects re- 
vealed religion. 

(The term was originally opposed to atheist, and 
was interchangeable with theist even in the end of 
the 17th c.) 

la speaking of a d. they fix their attention on the 
negative, in speaking of a theist on the positive aspect 
of his belief x88o, Hence Dei'Stic a. of the nature 

of or pertaining to deists or deism. Dei*stic&l a 
(in same sense) j also, tending to deism 1 4y ado. 
tDedtate, ppl. a. [repr. a L. *deitatus (tr. Gr. 
ficsofictV).] Deified. C&ANME& 

Deity (d/-Iti). ME. l*.F.dd»H t *A.L. deltas, 

deita tem (formed by Angus ti ne /V Civ. Dei vil. i. , 
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after L. dsvinitas).’] 1. The estate or rank of 
a god; godhood ; godship; esp. vrixhposs. pron, 
b. The divine nature of God; Godhood; the 
Godhead. ME. a. concr. A divinity, a divine 
being, a god. Also Jig. ME. 8* (with capital.) 
A supreme being as creator of the universe; the 
Deity , the Supreme Being, God (Esp. as a 
term of Natural Theology.) 2647. 

l The Goddes themselues (Humbling their Deities 
to loue) Wmt. T. iv. iv. a6. b. The fader the tone 
& the holy ghost, one essence of deitc 1501. a. The 


lgs, and . . had lost sight 
of the Personal God Pussy. Hence De*ityahlp. 

Deje-Ct, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. ME. [aa. L. 
dejectus ; see De- I.x.] i. pa.pplc. Thrown down, 
feast away. a. ppl. a . Dejected 2528; abased 
Deje*ctly adv. 


1510. 


Hence ] 


Deject (d/.d^e-kt), v. ME. [£. L. detect 
ppl. stem of dejicere.] z. trans. To cast down; 
to overthrow, arch, or Obs. fa. To cast away, 
reject -1633. t8- fig. To lower in condition or 
character, to abase -2691. t4. To reduce the 

strength of, weaken -1684. 5* To depress in 

spirits ; to cast down, dispirit, dishearten. (The 
ordinary current sense.) 2581 
3. Being loath to d. them whom he had once ad 
uanced 1601. 5. Good Authours d. me too-too much, 
and quaile my courage Plorio Montaigne. Hence 
y Deje*cta so. pi. excrements. Deje’ctant a Her v 
bending down. Deje*cter. 

Dejected (rifjdse'ktod), ppl- cs. 1581. [f. 

K rec.] x. lit , Cast down (arch.) 1683; in Her. 

ent downwards 1889. fa. Lowered in estate, 
condition, or character; abased, lowly -172a. 
3. Downcast, low-spirited 1581. Also transf. 

3. To-day glad— to-moirow d. Lytton. transJL 
W ith a drooping head and d. pace Scott. Hence 
Deje*ctcd-Iy adv^ -ness. 


JectiQn(d/,d 3 e kJ^n). ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. dejectionem ; see Deject ppl. a. J 1. lit. The 
action of casting down; the fact of being cast 
down 1681. ia.fig. A casting down; abase- 
ment, humiliation -1659, 8« Depression of 

spirits; dejected condition 2450. +4. Lowering 
of force or strength -1732. 5. Med. Faecal dis- 

charge 1605. That which is dejected 1797. 

a Adoration implies submission and d.f so that, 
while wo worship, we cast down ourselves Pearson. 
v What besides Of sorrowed d. and despair^ Our 
fra" ‘ 


irailiie can sustain Milt. P. L. XL. ; 


A Faecal 


dejections 1840. Igneous dejections! from a volcano] 
M uschison. So tJJCje-ctivetf. characterized by, or 
betokening, d. 1 purgative, 

Dejectory (d/^dTerkuri), a. 1640. [f. L. 

dejicere to Deject.] Med. Capable of promoting 
evacuation of the bowels; aperient. 

Dejecttu*e(df,d3e*ktnu). 1731. [f. as prec.] 
Matter discharged from the bowels ; excrement 
tDe*jerate, v. 1607. [f. L. dejerare , f. Dk- 
L 34* iurare.] intr. and trans . To swear 
solemnly -1641. So tDejera*tion. 

D6jeune, d6jun6. Obs. or arch. 2630 [For 
earlier desjeune, Disjune, q. v.] — next. 

|| D^jetmer, td6jeun6 (dr^onr). 1787. [mod. 
F. dijeuner , formerly often dijeune (d Cou-» 
chee), pres. inC used subsL) The morning 
meal; breakfast. (In France, often — luncheon j 

De jure; see De I. c. 

Dekadarchy, -drachm, Dekarch, etc. 5 

see Deca-. 

Dekle, var. of Deckle. 

Del, obs.f. Deal sb. 1 , and of Dole, mourning. 

Dela-bialize, v. [I)e- II. z.] To deprive of 
its labial character. Sweet. 
i Dela-ce, v. rare . [a. F. dtlacer.] To untie, 
undo. Howell. 

Delacerate, etc., obs. f. Dilaceratk, etc. 

Delacrima*tion. Also delacry-. 2693. [ad. 
L. delacrimationtm ; see De- I. z«] Weeping 
(obs.) ; a superabundant flow of an aqneous or 
serous humour from the eyes; epiphora. 

Delacta'tlon. 1727. [De- L 6.] The act 
of weaning; b. 1 artificial arrest of the secretion 
of milk' (Syd. Sac. Lex.). 

Delaine (dflBm). 1840, [Short for muslin 
delaine, F. mousseline de laine Du 'woollen 
muslin',] A light textile fabric fin* women's 
dresses ; orig. of wool, now usually of wool 
and cotton. 

Delaminate (d/lsminrit), v. 1877. [£Dx- 

I. x, 9 4 * L. lamina. ] trams, and intr (Biol.) 


*$Ger.KHn). * (Fr. peu). fi (Ger. Mwller). U (Fr. dime). ^ (cwrl). e («•) (thare). i (*) (im), { (Ft. fast*). 5 (ffr, iem, earth). 




DELAPSE 

To split into separate layers. Henoe Delaml- 
na'tion, the process of delaminating : spec. ap- 
plied to the formation of the layers of the 
BLASTODERM, q. V. 

•[Dela-pse, sb. refre. 163a [ad. L. delapsus 
(see next).J Downfall, descent -1657. 

Delapse (dflarps), v. ? Obs. 1536. [f. L. 
delaps delabi , f. De- I. 1 + labi. ] intr. To fall 
or slip down, descend, sink (lit, and fig-)- 
Nature is ddapscd into that dotage and folly Biggs. 
So tDela'psion, spec, in Path. = prolapsus. 
+Delassa*tion. rare. [£. L. delas sore.] Fa- 
tigue. Kay. 

Delate (dfl£i*t), v. 1515. [f. L. delate ppl. 
stem of deferred see Defer w. 2 ] ti. trans. — 
Defer vfi i. -1626. fa. — Defer v. 2 a. -1875. 
ts. To hand down or over; to refer -1858, 4. 

To accuse, impeach ; to inform against ; to de- 
nounce to a tribunal 1515; to report (an offence, 
etc.) 1582. 5. To relate 1639. 

1. To try exactly the time wherein Sound is delated 
Bacon. a 4. To d. sinners from the pulpit Johnson. 
To punish the crimes delated vnto him 1605. 

Delate, obs. f. Dilate, Delete. 

Delation (d/l^Jan). 1578. [ad. L. dela- 
tions m ; see Delate v.] fi. Conveyance (to 
a place) -1626. a. Handing down, transference. 
Obs. (e\c. in Rom. Law.) 1681. 3* Informing 

against; accusation, denouncement 1578. 

z. It is certain that the D. of Light is in an Instant 
Bacon. 

Delator (dil^tax). 157a. [a. L. ; see De- 
late v . ] An informer, a .secret or professional 
accuser. Hence tDela'tory a . of the nature of 
delation. 

Delay (d/l/i*), sb. ME. [a. F. dflai ; see 
Delay v . | 1. The action of delaying; putting 

off; procrastination; loitering, a. The fact of 
being delayed; hindrance to progress 1748. 

1. The Lawes <L ffamt. in. L 7a. Fabius thou, 
whose timely delays gave strength to the state Bowsn. 
e. There will be a d. of a day Jowarr. 

Phr. Without d. •. without loitering, at once. 

Delay (d/ 1 *-), v. 1 ME. [a. OF. delaier \ de - 
layer to defer. Lata L. di la tare, freq. of differre , 
accounts for the sense, not for the form. ] 1. 

trans. To put off; to dafer, postpone. a. To 
impede the progress of; to retard, hinder ME. 
8- intr. To put off action; to linger, loiter 1509. 

1. My Lord delayeth his comming Matt. xxiv. 48. 
Delaying as the tender ash delays To clothe herself 
Tennyson. a. Joy and Grief can hasten and d. Time 
Steels. 3. So spake th' Eternal Father, .nor deiaid 
the winged Salnl After his charge recei vd Milt. P. L. 
v. *47. Hence Delay*er (now rare), one who (or 
that which) delays. Delay *ingly eutv. [Delay *• 
ment, delaying j delay. 

■[Delay, ».2 1530. [a. F. d/layer, in OF. 

desleier : — Rom. *du-ligarc , f. L. Dis- + ligare.) 
1. To Allay; to temper -1624. a. To miti- 
gate, assuage -1603. 3. To soak (rare) -1580. 

|| Del credere (del kinder#), attrib . and adv. 
phr. 1797. I It. — * of belief, of trust '.] Comm. 
A phrase expressing the obligation undertaken 
by a factor, broker, or commission merchant, 
when he guarantees and becomes responsible 
for the solvency of the persons to whom he sells. 
Hence del credere agent , account , etc. 

Del crede+e commission : the additional premium 
chaigrd by the factor for this guarantee. 

|| Dele (drli). 1841. [L. dele , and sing. pres, 
imper. act. of delcre to Delete. 1 * Delete (the 
letter, etc. marked)*, (Commonly written Sb.) 
Dele, obs. f. Dk\l. 

UDeleatur (d*l/,*-t#j). 160a. [L. — Met it 
be deleted’.] A written mark on a printed 
proof-sheet directing something to be omitted; 
hence fig. 

D., therefore, wherever you meet it Evelyn. 
Deleble, var. of Delible. 

Delectable (d/le-ktAbl), a. ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. delectabilis . In Shaks., stressed detect- 
able,] Affording delight; delightful. (Now used 
seriously in jioetry only, or elevated prose.) 

Trees of God, D, both to behold and taste Milt. 
P. L. vii. 539. Hence Delectablriity, d. quality. 
Dele’ctableness. Dele-ctably adv. 

Delectate (d/le*ktrit, diTekt*t), v. rare. 
180a. [f. ppl. stem of L. delect are .] trans . To 
delight (Affected or humorous.) 

Delectation (dflekt*-fen). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. delectationem.] The action of delight- 
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ing; delight, enjoyment. Also trans f \ (Now 
restricted to the lighter kinds of pleasure.) 

II Delectu* (d/lekUk). 1828. [a. L. — ‘selec- 
tion ) A selection of passages, esp . Latin and 
Greek, for translation. 

Delegable (deri/gdl/l), a. 1660. [f. L. dele- 
gare + -ule. J Capable of being delegated. 
Delegacy (del/g&si). 1533. If. Delegate 
sb. ; see -acy.J z. The action or system of dele- 
gating; commission or authority given to act as 
a delegate. a. A body or committee of dele- 
gates; ■[& meeting of such a body 1621. 
Delegant (de-l/g&nt). 1627. [ad. L. dele- 
gantem.) One who delegates; in Civil ^Law, 
one who, to discharge a debt, assigns his own 
debtor to his creditor, as debtor in his place. 
Delegate (,de 1/gA), sb. ME. [a. OF. dele- 
gat ( * raod.F. diUgui ), ad. L. delegatus pa. pple. , 
used as sb. in Romanic.] 1. A person sent or 
deputed to act for or represent another or 
others; a deputy, commissioner. a. spec, A 
commissioner appointed by the crown under the 
great seal to hear and determine appeals from 
the ecclesiastical courts 1554. b. Oxford Utiiv. 
A member of a permanent committee entrusted 
with some branch of University business 1604. 
3. U.S. The representative of a Territory in 
Congress, wheie he has a scat and the right 
of speech, but no vote 1825. b. House of Dele- 
gates : (a) th# lower house of the General 
Assembly in Virginia, West Virginia, and Mary- 
land; (b) the lower house of the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Delegate (deri/grt ),ppl. a. 153a [ad. L. 

delegatus pa. pple.] Delegated. 

Delegate (de*J/g*t), v. 1530. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. delegare. 1 1. trans. To send or commis- 

sion (a person) as a deputy or representative, 
with power to act for another; to depute 1623. 
9. To entrust or commit (authority, etc.) to j 
another as an agent or deputy 1530; t loosely, 
to assign -1774. 3- Civil Law. To assign to 

a creditor as debtor in one’s place 1818. 

z. Will any man .. think it reasonable my Lord 
Keeper should, ad placitum, d. whom hee will to 
keep the Seale 1641. a. Those bodies.. fe> whom the 
people have delegated the power of legislation T. 
Jkkkbrson. 1 wish we could d to women some of 
this work Helps. Hence Delegatee*, the p^rty to 
whom a debtor is delegated by the delegant. fDe’le- 
gative a. having the attribute of delegating ; of dele- 
gated nature. 

Delegation (del/g/i-Jsn). x6xi. [ad.L . dele- 
gat ionemA z. The action of delegating or fact 
of being delegated (see Delegate v.) 1612. 
9. A charge or commission given to a delegate 
i6rx. 3. A delegated body; a number of per- 
sons sent or commissioned to act as repre- 
sentatives 1818. 4. Civil Law . The assignment 
of a debtor by his creditor to a creditor of the 
delegant, to act as debtor in his place and dis- 
charge his debt 1721. 5. A letter, etc. not nego- 
tiable and unstamped, used by bankers and 
others for the transfer of a debt or credit 1882. 

|| b. A share-certificate. [F. diUgation.] 2882. 

3. The Jersey d. . . presented to congress a number 
of the counterfeits H. Phillips. 5. D. The English 
government intended purchasing 200,000 Sues Canal 
delegations 1882. 

Delegator (de*l/g*t3i). 1875. [ad. L.] One 
who delegates, a delegant. Hence Deroga- 
tory a. of or relating to delegation ; of the nature 
of delegated power; tholding delegated autho- 

|| I^elenda (dJ1e‘nd&), sb. pi, 1645. [L.] 

Things to be deleted. 

iDele-niate, v. rare. 1623. [irreg. f. L. de - 
lent re .] To soothe, mitigate -1657. 

Delete (d/l/'t), v. 1495. [f L. delete deleref] 
+1. Irons. To destroy, do away with -1851. 9. 
To strike out, erase, expunge i6o«n. Also fig. 

a. Here , . the and must be deleted F. Halu So 
fDele-te pa. pple. deleted. 

Deleterious (del/H»*rias), 1643. [f. mod. 
L. deleterius , a. Gr. dijhjjr'ijpiot, f. (ult.) brjhlt- 
o$ai to hurt; see -ous.] Physically or morally 
harmful or injurious; noxious. 

Tis pity wine should be so d. Byron. Politics Is a 
d. profession Emerson, var. tDelcte*rl&l a. Hence 
Delete*rions-to adv. , -net#. 
fDeletery (de'l/tgri), a. Also erron. -ory, 
•ary. 1576. [a. m-d.L, deleterius ; see prec. 
Cf. Deletory.] 


DELIBERATION 

A. adj. Deleterious, poisonous -1684. 

A certain deletary and poysonous quality 1657. 

B. sb. x. A deleterious drug; a poison. Also 

fig. -1653. 9. That which destroys the effect 

ol anything noxious ; an antidote. [Assoc, w. 
L. deleft.] -1660. 

a Dele ter tea of sin and instruments of repentance 
Jkr. Taylor. 

Deletion (dflrjan). 1590. [ad. L. dele- 
tionem .] x. The action of effacing or destroy- 
ing; destruction. Now arch. 1606. 9. The 

action of deleting ; the fact of being deleted; a 
deleted passage, an erasure X590, 

' 1. A total d. of the sin Isa. Taylor, a. Thed. was 
initialed in the margin KAY, 

Deletive (d/lrtiv), a. [f. L. delet-, delcre. ] 
Having the property of deleting. Evelyn. 
Deletory (d/l/*i9ri). 16 ia. [f. as prec. 4- 
-ORY.J 

A. adj. That is used to delete, effacing, 

B. sb. That which destroys or effaces. (CL 
Delltery sb. 9.) 1647. 

Confession, .as a d. of sin Jaa. Taylor. 

Delf 1 (delf). Now local. [ME. del/, late OE. 
deelf, f. (ult.) delf an to DELVE. ] x. That which 
is delved or dug; as, a pit; a trench; a quarry; 
a mine. f9. That which is or may be dijg 
into ; as, a bed of any earth or mineral -1706. 

з. Sc. A sod tin Her. a square repr. a 

sod, used as an abatement -1688. +4. A thrust 
of tlie spade -1688. Also attrib. 

s. The fens are divided by embanked upland rivulets 
or ‘delph-U 2851. Quarries or Delic* of Stone or 
Slate 1588. 0 

Delf 2, delft (delf, delft). Also delph. 
1714. [a. Du. Delf, now Delft, a town of Hol- 
land, named from its chief canal, known as delf 
delve ‘ditch’; see prcc.l A kind of glazed 
earthenware made at Dell or Delft in Holland; 
originally called Delf ware. Also attrib. 

Delian (drli&n), a. 1623. [ f. L. Detius (Gr. 
Arjhtos) + -an. ] Of or belonging to Delos, an 
island in the Grecian archipelago, the reputed 
birthplace of Apollo and Artemis. 

D. problem, the problem of finding the ride of a 
cube having double the volume of a given cube (i. ». 
of finding the cube root of 2)1 so called from the 
answer of the oracle of Delos, that a plague raging at 
Athens should cease when Apollo's altar, which was 
cubical, should be doubled. 

1 Deli-bate, v. 1623. [f. L. delibat - , delibare ; 
see Dk- I. a.] trans. To take a little of, taste, 
sip; also fig, -1660. Hence fDeliba tion, a 
taste or slight knowledge of something ; a por- 
tion extracted. 

-fDeli-ber, v. ME. [ad. L. deliberare , i. Dk- 
I. 3 + Itbrare to balance, weigh. ] 1. intr. To 

deliberate, consider -154s. 9. trans. To de- 

termine, resolve -1580. 

Deli berant. rare. 1673. [ad. L. delibe- 
rantem.] One who deliberates. 

Deliberate (dflrWrA), a. 1548. [ad. L. 
de liberal us pa. pple. ] x. Well weighed or con- 
sidered; carefully thought out; done of set 
purpose; studied; not hasty or rash. 9. Of 
persons ; Characterized by deliberation ; con- 
sidering carefully; not hasty or rash 1596. 3* 

Leisurely, slow, not hurried 1600. 

f . Such as . . in stead of rage D. valour breath’d 
Milt. P. L. l 554. a O these d. fooles Merck. V , 

и. ix. 80. 3. D. in his movements {mod.). Hence 

Deli-berate-ly adv., -noes. 

Deliberate (d/lrbgr*»i), v, 1550. [f. L .de- 
liberal ppl. stem of deliberate; see Deliber.] 
+1. trans. To weigh in the mind ; to consider 
carefully with a view to decision; to think over, 
(Now to d. upon.) -1899. a. intr. To use con- 
sideration with a view to decision; to think 
carefully; to take time for consideration, 
Const. Tof, on , upon , etc. 1561. t8- To resolve, 
determine -1633. 

a. Two dates the King deliberated vpon an answer 
1624. The woman that deliberates is lost Addison. 

Deliberation (d/lib^-pn). ME. [a. F. f 
ad. L. deliber a tionem . j 1. The action of de- 
liberating; careful consideration with a view 
to decision, a. The consideration and discus- 
sion of the reasons for and against a measure 
by a number of councillors 1489; fa conference 
-1648. ta* A resolution or determination *-1653. 
4* Deliberateness of action ME.; absence of 
hurry; leisureliness 1855. 

x. To close tedious d. with hasty resolves Johnson. 


« (man), a (pass), cm (loud), v (cut), f (Fr. chtf). a (evrr). 01 (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can d#vie). i (sit). 1 (Psych#). 9 (whet), p (got). 
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a. Tha deliberations of the Royalist Convention 
Macaulay. 4. Hea trads with great d. Earls. 

Deliberative (d/li*b&?tiv). 15 53. [ad. L. 

deliberativus .] 

A. adj. x. Pertaining to deliberation ; having the 
function of deliberating* a. Characterized by 
deliberation 1639. 

s. Erecting itself into a d. body Burks. r. The 
slower operations of d. reason Kamrr. Hence De- 
lFberative-ly adv., •ness. 

tB. sb. A discussion of some question with a 
view to settlement ; a deliberative discourse; a 
matter for deliberation -165a 

In deliberatiues the point is what is good and what 
b euill Bacon. 

Dell’ber&tar. 178a. [ad. L.] One who 
deliberates. 

Delible (de*HbT), a. 1610. [ad. L. delebtlis, 
f. delere fsee Delete and -ble). J Capable of 
being deleted or effaced (/*'/. said fig.). 
Delicacy (deTik&si). ME. [f. Delicate a. ; 
cf. obstinacy, eta] 

L The quality of being Delicate, fx. The 
quality of being addicted to sensuous delights; 
voluptuousness, luxuriousness, daintiness-1741, 
ta. Luxury -172^; gratification -1667. t3. 

The quality of being delightful; beauty, dainti- 
ness, pleasantness -1650. 4. Exquisite fine- 

ness of texture, substance, finish, etc.; so r t or 
tender beauty 1586. 5. Tenderness of consti- 
tution or health 1632. 6. The quality or con- 
dition of requiring nice handling 1785. 7. 

Exquisite fineness of feeling, observation, etc.; 
sensitiveness 170a. 8. Exquisite nicety of skill, 
expression, touch, etc. 1675. 9. A refined 

feeling of what is becoming, modest, or proper ; 
sensitiveness; delicate regard for the feelings 
of others 1712. +10. Fastidiousness -1793. 

a. He Rome brende for his delicasie Chaucer. 4. 
A man .. in whom strong making took not away d., 
nor beauty fierceness Sidney (J.). 5. The d. of her 

sex 163a, of her Constitution Addison. 6. Negotia- 
tions of the utmost d. {mod,). 7. The d. of his sense 

of right and wrong Macaulay. 8. D. of expression 
1683, of colouring Dryden. 9. A false D. is Affecta- 
tion, not Politeness Steele. 

n. x. A thing which gives delight; u^.adainty 
viand 1450. a. A delicate trait, observance, or 
attention 171a. 8. A nicety 1789. 

Delicate (de-lik/l). ME. [ad. L delicatus , 
•a, - um ; of uncertain etymology; but assoc., if 
not orig. conn., w. delicise (Delice).] 

A. adj. I. — Dainty a. x. Delightful, charm- 

ing, pleasant, nice ; esp. pleasing to the palate, 
dainty, t*. Characterized by sensuous delight ; 
luxurious, voluptuous, effeminate -1737; of per- 
sons, given to pleasure or luxury-1640. t3. .Self- 
indulgent, indolent -1601, t4« Softly reared; 

dainty; effeminate -1688. t5* Fastidious, nice, 
dainty -1796. 

c. The ayre is d. Mach 1. vL to, A mewt fresh and d. 
creature Oik il iii. ao, D. meats M. Fat-toon. a. 
Soft and d. desires Much Ado 1. L 305. 

II . 1. Fine or exquisite; soft, slender, or slight 

*533 » of colour, subdued 182a. a. Subtle in 
Its fineness 169a. 3. Tender, fragile 1568; 

feeble in constitution ; weakly ME. 4. fig. Re- 
quiring nice handling ; critical ; ticklish > 749 * 

1. D. gauze 1895, sea-ferns Lowell, meats G10, 
Eliot, machines Emerson. A d. blue light Tyndall. 
a. The most d. differences Bain. 3. D. mural- Fruit 
Evklym. In very d. health Macaulay. 

III, 1. Fine in power of perception, feeling, 

appreciation, etc.; finely sensitive 1533. a. 
Finely skilful 1589 ; ffinely ingenious - 1 673. 3. 

Finely sensitive to what is becoming, or to the 
feelings of others 1634 ; of actions, etc., charac- 
terized by feelings of delicacy 1818. 

1. A d. car Rusxim, conscience Manning, a. So d. 
with her needle Oth. iv. i. 199. Loot iv. vU 188. 
Hence De*licate*ly adv., -nesa. 

B. sb, +1. One who is luxurious, dainty, or 
fastidious -1709. a. A thing that gives pleasure ; 
esp. a choice viand, a delicacy 1450. 
||Delicatease (delik&tei). 1698. [F. delica- 
te sse , f. dilicat. j Delicacy. 

IlDeUcateasen (dedikAte'son). orig. U.S. 
1889. [G. delikatessen, ad. F. (see prec.).] 

Delicacies or relishes for the table ; esp. attrib ., 
In d. shop, store. Also etlipt. — d. shop. 
tDell*ce» ME. [a. OF. dilice masc. i — L* de- 
ficit/ m, and OF. delices fern. pL 1 — L. deficits.] 
x. Delight; esp. sensual or worldly pleasure 


[-1685. a.Adelight; a delicacy -1779. T Spenser 
stresses devices. 

Deli ‘date, v. rare . 1633. [Formed after 
OF. deiicier , med.L. deliciari .] intr. To take 
one's pleasure, revel, luxuriate -1678. 
Delicious (dJlr/as), a. ME. [a. OF., ad. 
late L. deheiorus ; see Delice and -ous.] 1. 
Affording great pleasure or enjoyment. (Now, 
less dignified than 'delightful'.) a. Highly 
pleasing to the bodily senses, esp. to the taste 
and smell ME. fa. Addicted to sensuous in- 
dulgence; voluptuous, luxurious -1681. 

s. A gTeen d. plain Farrar. A d. joke Kingslky. 
a. The toft d. air Milt. P. L.. 11. 400. x. Festival and 
d. Tablet Jem. Taylor. Hence Delrciously adv. 
Deli’ciousness, the quality of being d. (now esp. to 
the senses) 1 luxury. 

Delict (d/li'kt). 15*3. [ad. L . delictum \ 
see Delinquent.] A violation of law or right; 
an offence, a delinquency. 

In fiagrant d . : tr. L. in fiagrante delicto , in the 
very act of committing the offence. Hence De- 
lPctual a. of or belonging toad. (rare). 

Dellgation (delig/ijan). r66i. [f. L. deli - 
gore, f. De- I. 3 + ligare to bind.] Surg. fa. 
Bandaging; a bandage -1857. b. The tying of 
an artery, etc., with a ligature 1840. So De'li- 
gated ppl. a. tied with a ligature. 

Delight (dibit), sb. [ME. de/it, a. OF.,f. 
stem of deliter vb. The sp. after light, etc., is 
erroneous. ] 1 . The fact or condition of being 

delighted; pleasure, joy, or gratification felt in 
a high degree. 3. Anything which affords de- 
light ME. 3. Delightfulness. Now ME. 
4. Cf. Turkish delight 1870. 

z. Sounds, and sweet airea, that giue d. and hurt 
not TemO. in. ii. 145. When he hath a delite in that 
that he doeth Kingksmyll. a. Daphnis, the Fields’ 
IX Drymkn. 3. She was a Phantom of d. Wordsw. 
Hence DelFghtlema a. Delightsome a., -ly adv., 
-ness. (Now only literary.) 

Delight (dibit), v. [ME. dcliten, a. OF. 
dchticr : — L. delcctare', cf. Delicious. The 
sp. after light , etc., is erroneous. ] x. trans. To 
give great pleasure or enjoyment to; to please 
highly. Also absol. a. intr. (for refi.) To be 
highly pleased, take great pleasure, rejoice ME. 
Also reft. +8. trans . To enjoy greatly -x6x8. 

x. But for I . . was bo besy you to delyte Chaucer. 
a. The labour wo d. in physicka paine Macb. iu iii. 
55. I will d. my selfe in thy statutes Ps. cxix. x6. 
Deli'gh table a. affording, delight (rare). Deli’ghtsr, 
one who takes delight in. Deli'ghtingly adv. 

Delighted (d Ibi* tod) ,///. a. 1603. [f. De- 
light v. and sb. + -ed. j 1. Highly pleased or 
gratified 1637. fa. Attended with delight; de- 
lightful -1747. 

a. If Vertue no d. Beautle lack Oth. 1. Iii. 890. 
Hence Deli'ghtedly adv. 

Delightful (dfTai’tful), a. 1530. [f. De- 

light (delite) sb. +-FUL. j x. Affording delight; 
highly pleasing, charming, ta. Experiencing 
delight; delighted with -1687. 

1. Rimmon, whose d. Seat Was fair Damascus Milt. 
P. L. l 467. D. books Lowell. lienee Delight- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Delimit (d/li mit) , v. 185a. [a. F. delimiter, 
ad. L. delimiters, f. De- I. 3+ limitare, f. 
limit cm boundary. ] trans. To mark or fix the 
limits of; to define, as a limit or boundary. 
Delimitate (d/lrmitiu), v. 1884. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. delimiters .] — prec. So Deli'mita- 
tive a. having the function of delimiting. 
Delimitation (riflimit/i'jan). 1836. [a. F. 
di l imitation.] Determination of a limit or 

boundary; esp, of the frontier of a territory. 

+ Deli Tie, v. 1589. [ad. L, delitteare . Cf. 
Aline v.] — Delineate v. x, a. -1734. 
Delineate v. 1559. [f. ppl. 

stem of L. delitteare ; see De- 1.3.) 1 . trans, I o 
trace out by lines, trace the outline of. a. To 
trace in outline, sketch out ; *to make the first 
draught of' (J.) 16x3. 8* To draw, portray 

1610. 4 .fig. To portray In words 16x8. 

s. To d. a ti iangle Berkeley, a. To d. a proposal 
Marvell, a process Reid, constitution Jowett. 4. 
When I d. him without reserve Boswell. Hence 
Dellmeable a. capable of being delineated (rare). 
tDellmeament, delineation. x>eli*neate ppl. a. 

! delineated ( arch, or poet.). 

j Delineation (d/lini 1570. [ad. L. 

delineationem.] x. The action of tracing out 
by lines; eotur, a drawing, diagram, or figure. 
9. The action of tracing in outline something to 


be constructed; a sketch, plan, rough draft. 
Usu .fig. 1581. 3. Pictorial representation; 

concr. a picture 1594. 4. T he action of por- 

traying in words 1603. tg. Lineal descent 
(rare) 160 6. 

a. I call it only a D., or rude draught Wollaston- 
4. My delineations of the heart are from my own ex- 
perience Cowper. vat. fDelPneature. 

Delineator (dflrni|tf<Ui). 1774. [f- L. de- 
lineate. J x. One who delineates 178a. 3. An 

instrument for tracing outlines. Hence De- 
lbneatory a. belonging to delineation. 
tDelini tion. rare, [irreg. f. L. delinere (ppl. 
stem detit-).] The action of smearing. H.Moke. 
i Dell -nquence. 1689. [ad.L. de!itujuentia ; 
see Delinquent a.] The fact ot being a de- 
linquent; culpable failure in duty -1832. 

Delinquency (dfli*q k wen si ). 1636. [f. as 
prec. ] x. The quality of being a delinquent ; 
failure in or violation of duty; guilt 1648. a. 
(with pi.) An act of delinquency; a lault ; an 
offence, misdeed. 

a. From these Delinquencies proceed greater crimes 
1651. 

Delinquent (dfli’gkw&it). 1484. [ad. L. 

delinquentem . ) 

A. adj. Failing in, or neglectful of, a duty or 
obligation; guilty of a misdeed or offence 1603. 
Also transf. 

B. sb. 1. One who fails in duty or obligation; 
more generally, an offender 1484. a. Eng. 
Hist. A name for those who assisted Charles I 
or Charles II m levying war, 1642-1(^60. 

a. Hereupon, they (the Commons) call’d whom they 
pleased. Delinquents Clarendon. 

•fDe-bquate, v. 1669. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
dehquare, f. De- I. 3 + liquare. ] 1. trans. To 

melt down 1673. a. intr. To deliquesce -1800. 
Hence -f-Deliqua'tion. 

Deliquesce (delikwe*s), v. 175 6. [ad.L. 
deliquescert', see De- I. 3.] x. Chem. To melt 
or become liquid by absorbing moisture from 
the air, as certain salts, a. Biol. T o melt away, 
as some parts or fungi, etc., in the process of 
growth or of decay 1836. 3. gen. To melt away 
(lit. andfig.). (Mostly humorous.) 

t. This pot-ash .. deliquesces a little in moist air 
jtSo. 

Deliquescence (delikwesens). 1800. [f. De- 
liquescent.] The process of deliquescing 
or melting away; the liquid or solution result- 
ing from this process. 

The English, .hung to the seaside with red, per- 
spiring faces, in a state of combustion and d. Haw- 
thorns. So De!ique*scency ff the quality of being 
I deliquescent (rate). 

| Deliquescent (delikwe*sent), a. 1791. 
[ad. L. deliquescentem .] 1. Chem. That deli- 
quesces; melting or becoming liquid by absorp- 
tion of moisture from the air. a. a. Biol. Melt- 
ing away in the process of growth or decay 
1874. b. Dot. Dissolved Into ramifications, as 
the trunk of the White Elm, eta 1866. 3. joc. 

Dissolving (in perspiration) 1837. 

z. Mild fixed alkali is..d. 1791. 3. The dusty and 

d. pedestrian 1876. 

fDeli quiate, v. 1783. [irreg. f.L .de liquare, 
or f. Deliquium*.] intr. — Deuquatk a. 
Deliquesce -1854. So tDeliquia'tion. 

Deliquium 1 (diTukwiffm). arch. i6ai. [L., 
f. delinquere .] 1. Failure of the vital powers; 

a swoon. Also fig. ta. A failure of light, as 
in an eel. pse -1671. 3. Confused with next 1711. 
i Delrquiura 1641. [ L. , f, deliquare ; see 
Deliquate.J — Deliquescence -1823. 
Deli-racy. rare. [f. Deurate; cl. accu- 
racy, etc. ] Delirium. Southey. So Deli*xvu 
ment, fDeli-rancy (in same sense). tDelFrant 
a. raving, mad. 

t Deli -rate, v. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. deli- 
rare ; see Delire v. ] trans. Deuriate; 
intr. -k Delire a. Holland. 

Deliratlon (delir/i-jan). 1600. [ad. L. dell- 
rat tone m ; see Delire v.l Delirium, aberra- 
tion of mind; madness. Also Jig. 

An earnestness. . which, .drove him into the strangest 
incoherences, almost delirations Carlyle. 
tDcli-re, v. ME. [ad. L. delirare, f. De- I. 
a + lira ridge, furrow.] x. intr. To go wrong, 
err -1633. a. To go astray from reason ; to be 
delirious or mad, to rave -1675. 

O how green Youth delires Quarles. So |D©- 
li*rement = detimmeut. 


o (Ger. K^la). $ (Fr. ps«). 8 (Ger. Mwller). U (Fr.d^ne). v (cirri), e (e») (tbsre). i (rrxn). { (Fr. foxre>. 0 (f*r, firm, ea rth). 



deliriant 

Dellrlant (dfli-ri&nt), a. 1883. [t Deli- 
rium.] Med. Having power to produce deli- 
rium. Also as sb. So DeUriftrcient a. and sb. 
tDeli-rlate, v. ^658. [f. as prec.] tram. To 
make delirious -17x1, 

Delirious (dfli-rios), a. 1599. [f. L. deli- 
rium + -ous. j 1. Affected with delirium, esp. as 
a result or symptom of disease ; wandering in 
mind 1706. a. transf. and fig. Frantic, 4 mad ‘ 
1599- 

l Ad. patient 1871, manner 1809. a D. with de- 
light 1855. The d. screech . . of a railway train Cab- 
lyia Hence DellTious-ly adv., -ness. 

Delirium (d/li‘ri£m). PI. -lums, -la. 1599. 
[a. L. ; see Delire v.] x. A disordered state 
of the mental faculties resulting from disturb- 
ance of the functions of the brain, and charac- 
terised by incoherent speech, hallucinations, 
restlessness, and frenzied excitement. a.yfjf. 
Excitement os of one delirious ; frenzied rapture ; 
wildly absurd thought or speech 1650. 

a. The gorgeous d. of gladiatorial shows Gao. Eliot. 
D. tremens, [mod. Medical L.*» trembling delirium.] 
A species of d. resulting from the abuse of alcohol, 
and characterized by tremblings and delusions. 
fDell-rous, a. 1656. [f. L. delirus + -ous.] 
« Delirious -173a. 

Dellt, earlier f. Delight. So tDelitable 

a. delectable. fDelitably adv tD©ll*te a. 
delightful (rare). 

Delitescence (delite*s£ns). 1776. [f. De- 
litescent.] x. The condition of lying hid; 
concealment, seclusion, a. Med. a. The sudden 
disappearance of inflammation by resolution. 

b. - INCUBATION, var. Delite-scency. 

Delitescent (d elite- s5nt, dr-), a. 1684. [ad. 

L. detit escentem , f. (ult.) De- I. a + latescere, in- 
ceptive of latere. ] Lying bid, latent. 

Deli-ver, a. Obs. or arch . ME. [a. OF. de- 
livre , deslivre , f. delivrer\ see next.] ti. Free, 
at liberty. (ME. only.) a. Free from all impedi- 
ments; active, nimble, quick in action ME tg. 
Delivered (of a child) -1460. 

9. Light and deliuer, voyde of al fatness X473. 

Deliver (dfli’vai), vA ME. [a. F. dflivrer 
: — late pop. L. deliberate (De- I. 6), used in 
sense of L. liberate to liberate.] 1. trans . To 
set free, liberate, rescue, save. Const, from, 
out of f of. : fa. To free, rid, divest, clear of, 
from -1^7; transf. to dispel (pain, etc.); to 
relieve -1610. 3. To disburden of the foetus; 

In pass., to give birth to a child or offspring. 
Rarely said of beasts. (The active is late.) ME 
fb. pass. Of the offspring : To be brought forth 
(lit. and fig.) -1604. 4. To unload. ? Obs. 1793. 
5. reft. To disburden oneself of what is in one’s 
mind; to discourse ME +6. To dispose of 
quickly; reft, to make haste -i^o. 7. To give 

up entirely, surrender, yield NHS. 8. To hand 
over to another's possession or keeping; spec. 
to give or distribute to the proper person or 
quarter; to present (an account, etc.). Const. 
to, or with dative. ME. b. Law. To give or 
hand over formally ; see Delivery 1574. 9. 

To give forth, send forth, emit; to discharge, 
launch; to cast, throw, project 1586. xo. To 
give forth m words, utter, pronounce 1576. 
T11. trans. To declare, communicate, report, 
make known ; to state, affirm ; to set forth, 
describe -1800. xa. Pottery and Pounding. 
To set free from the mould. Also intr. 178a. 

1. Fro temptacimm deliure me Chauckb. a. Phr. 
Tod. a gaol : to clear it of prisoners in order to bring 
them to trial at the assizes. 3. She is, something be- 
fore Per time, ^sliuer'd tVint. T. u. ii. 35. There are 
many Euents in the Wombe of Time, which wilbe 
deliuered Oth. 1. flu 378. 5. To d. oneself against a 

bill Stbblb. 7. See them deliuered ouer To execu- 
tion Rich. II, in. i. 39. 8. To d. a message 1843, 

a letter 1881, bill of costs x8oa, deed Williams. 9. To 
d. water 1633, a harpoon Mbowin, an assault 1864. 
Phr. To d. battle : to begin an attack. zo. To d a 
course of lectures 1804, judgment 188a. Hence De- 
liverable a. that can be delivered f to be delivered. 
fDeli'ver, vA var. of Dei.iber v. 
Deliverance (dfli-var&ns). ME. [a. OF. 
delivrance , desl-, i. delivrei\\ x. The act of 
setting free, or fact of being set free; liberation, 
release, rescue, ta. The bringing forth of off- 
spring; delivery -1660. t3- The action of giving 
up; surrender -1568. t*. The action of hand- 
ing over, transferring, or delivering; delivery 
•1631. t5- Sending forth, discharge 1626. t6. 
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Utterance, enunciation, delivery -1609. +7. 

The action of setting forth in words, or that 
which is set forth; statement, narration, com- 
munication ME 8. Sc. Law. Judgement de- 
livered; any judicial or administrative order 
ME. ; verdict 1660. tg. Delivemcss ME 

z. Our d. from the bondage of siu Hobbes. The 
next gen er all gaoles deliveraunce 5467* 4 - Writ of \ 
second d. (Law) s a writ for re-delivery to the owner 
of goods distrained or unlawfully taken. 7 . .The re- 
corded deliverances of the Founder of Christianity 
Mill. 

Deliverer (dfli-varai). ME [a. OF. de- 
livrere late pop. L. deliberator. J x. One 
who sets free or releases ; a liberator, v a. One 
who hands over, commits, surrenders, etc. 1531. 
3. One who utters, sets forth, etc. (rare) 159 7. 

1. Thy great d., who shall bruise The Serpents head 
Milt. P. L. xn. 149. So DelWeress, a female 
d. {rare), var. (techn.) DeliveroT. 

Deli*verly, adv. Obs. or arch. ME. [f. De- 
liver a.] 1. Lightly, nimbly, quickly. a. 

Deftly 1530. IT As adj. (erron.) Scott. 

a. Carry it sweetly and d. 161a. So tDeli'verneee, 
lightness, nimbleness, quickness. 

Delivery (tlflrvari). 1480. [a. Anglo-Fr. 
delivrie , fem. sb. f. pa. pple. of dllivrer ; cf. 
livery .] ti. The action of setting free; release, 
rescue, deliverance -1784. a. The being de- 
livered of, or bringing forth, offspring; child- 
birth 1577. Also Jig. 3. The act of giving up 
possession of; surrender 1513. 4. The action 

of handing over any tiling to another; in Law , 
esp . the formal transfer of a deed by the grantor 
1480. 5. The act of delivering (a missile, a 

blow, etc.); throwing or bowling of a ball 170a. 
+6. 4 Use of the limbs' (J.); action, bearing, 
deportment -1771 7- Utterance, or manner 

of utterance or enunciation 1581. t8. ■= De- 

liverance 7. -1653. 

3. The d. of the Castell Hall, of powder and stores 
1780, 4. The d.of goods 179^ of letters 1838, a telegram 
iion Ckuisk, ~ ~ 


l goods 1 799. „ . 

1879, possession Ckuisk, a deed R. Cork. 6. The 
duke had the neater limbs and freer d. Wotton (J.). 
7. A grave, serious d. Pxpys. 

Dell 1 (del). [ME dtUt .— WGer. *daljd-, 
deriv. of *dalo- Dale ; root meaning 4 deep or 
low place’.] 1 1. A deep hole, a pit -1783. a. 
A small deep natural hollow or vale ME 

a. A green and silent spot, amid the hills, A small 
and silent d. Coleridgk. 

Dell 2 (del). Pogues' Cant. arch. 1567. A 
wench. 

|| Della Crusca (dr 1,1a krwska). [It. Acca- 
demia della Crusca, fit. Academy of the bran or 
chaff.] The name of an Academy established 
at Florence in 1582, mainly to sift and purify 
the Italian language; whence its name, and its 
emblem, a sieve. Hence Della-Cnrscan a. of 
or pertaining to the Academy della Crusca, or 
its methods ; also, applied to an artificial school 
of English poetry, started at the end of the 
18th c. ; sb. any one of these. 

Delocalize (dflju-kfibiz), v. 1855. [De- 
II. 1.] To detach from its locality, or from 
local limitations. 

IlDeloo (d/l« ). 1861. [Native name (Dor 
language).] A N. African antelope, akin to 
the duykerbok. 

Delph, var. of Delf. 

Delphian (de *1 fi An ) . 1625. [ f. Delphi place 
name.] Of or relating to Delphi, a town of 
Phocis, in Greece, and to the sanctuary and 
oracle of Apollo there; hence, of or relating to 
the Delphic Apollo; and transf. oracular, So 
Delphic, De'lphical a. 

Delphin (delfin). ME. [a. I.. delphin , del- 
phinus , a. Gr. ; see Dolphin, Dauphin. ] 

tA. sb. 1. ■■ Dolphin -1633. a. Chem. Short 
for delphinin : A neutral fat found in the oil of 
several species of dolphin; called also phocenin. 

B. adj. 1. [attrib. use of L. delphini in phr. 
ad usum Delphini .] Of or pertaining to the 
Dauphin of France, and to the edition of the 
Latin classics, prepared * for the use of the 
dauphin \ son of Louis XIV 1775. 9. Chem . 

A bad form of Delphine, Delphinine. 
De-lphine, a. and sb. Var. of Delphin a. f 
Delphinine a., Delphinine sb. 

Delphlnic (delfi-nik), a. [C L. dc/phtnns; 
sec Delphin sb. a.] In d . acid, an acid dis- 
covered in dolphin-oil; it is identical with in- 
active valeric acid. A salt of it isa Delphinate. 
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Delphinine (dedfinain), sb. 1830. [f. BotX. 
Delphinium the genus Larkspur. ] Chem. A 
poisonous alkaloid obtained from the seeds of 
Delphinium Staphisagria or Stavesacre. Called 
also Delphl'uia. 

Delphinine, a. Of the nature of a dolphin : 
in Zool., of or pertaining to the Delphinium or 
sub-family of Cetacea, containing the Dolphins 
and Porpoises. 

|| Delphinium (delfnuifm). 1664. [BotL., a. 
Gr. bcKipivLov larkspur, dim. of 8 tA<piv (so named 
from the form of the nectary).] Bot. A genus 
of plants, N.O. Ranunculaceu , comprising the 
common larkspur and other species. In horti- 
cultural use tho name for the cultivated species 
and varieties. 

De*lphinoid. [ad. Gr. 8tX<ptvotib-fft.'\ Zool. 

A. adj. Like or related to a dolphin ; belonging 
to the Delphinoidea, a division of the Cetacea, 
which includes the dolphins and seals. 

B. sb. A member of the Delphinoidea. 
Delphinoidine f delfi noi'd^in). 1883. [fas 

Delphinine.] Chem. An amorphous alkaloid 
obtained from the same source as delphinine. 

|{ Delphinus (delfti‘n£s). 167a. [L., «= ‘dol- 
phin 1 In Zool., the cetacean genus containing 
the Dolphin, etc. ; 1 nAstron. , an ancient northern 
constellation, figured as a dolphin. 

Delta (de*lt&). ME. [Gr. 8i\ra (ad. Phoe- 
nician dalcth).~\ x. The fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet, having the form of a triangle (A), and 
the power of D. a. A A -shaped tract of alluvial 
land enclosed and traversed by the diverging 
mouths of a river; as the d. of the Nile, the 
Ganges, etc. 1790. 3. Electr. In a three-phase 

alternator, the triangular figure formed by con- 
necting the three wires of the transmitting 
circuit to the junction of the three coils ; attrib 
as d. connexion, current 190a 
Comb. d. -metal, an alloy of copper, zinc, and iron 
named in allusion to its three constituents j d. rays 
for 6 -rays), rays of low penetrative power emitted by 
radioactive substances. Deltaic (delt/'dk) a. per- 
taining to, or forming a d. ; of the nature of a d. 

||Deltidium(delti*di0in). 1851. [mod.L.dim 
of Gr. 8l\ra, in reference to its shape.] Conch. 
The triangular space between the beak and the 
hinge of brachiopod shells. 

Deltotiedron (delt<rhpdr/ 5 h). 1879. [f. Gr. 
Aro-, as comb. f. next + l8pa base.] Crystall. 
A solid figure the surface of which is formed by 
twenty-four deltoids. 

Deltoid (deritoid), a. (sb.) 1741. [mod. ad. 
Gr. 8*A Toetbifs delta-shaped.] 1, Like the 
Greek letter A in shape; triangular; esp. in Dot.. 
of a leaf 1753. a- Of the nature of the delta of 
a river 1837. So Deltol'dal a. 

i. D. muscle (Anat.) : the large muscle of triangular 
shape which forms the prominence of the shoulder. 

B. sb. The deltoid muscle. Also in L. form 
dt l to ides, deltoideus 1758. 

The d., which caps the shoulder like an epaulette 
O. W. Holmes. 

IlDelubrum (di'lu5 , br#m). 1665. [L., f. de- 
luere to cleanse + -brum. ] x. A temple, shrine, 
or sanctuary. a. Eccl. Archil. A church fur- 
nished with a font; a font 16 65. 
t Delu*ce, dely *9. 1450. Short for flower de- 
lve e (F.fieur de lis, OF. lys), 1. 1. lily-flower, 
the ensign of the Bourbons -1594. 

Delude (dfl»«-d), v. 1450. [ad. L. deludere ; 
see De- I. 4. J ti. trans. To play with (any 
one) to his injury or frustration; to mock; to 
defraud of- 1697. 9. To befool the mind or 
judgement of, so as to cause what is false to be 
accepted as true; to cheat, deceive, beguile; to 
impose upon 1450. td- To frustrate the pur- 
pose of; to elude -1680. 

9. Am arrant imposters os ever deluded the credulous 
world T. ttaowit. 3. The 7. of June *h« again* de- 
luded us, after two uouxes chase Sia T. Hbbbkbt. 
Hence Deln*der. 

Deluge (de-lurdg), sb. ME [«. F. ddhtge, 
early ad. il diluvium (see Diluvium).] x. A 
great flood or overflowing of water, an uiunda- 
tion. (Often used hyperbolically.) a. spec. The 
great Flood in the time of Noah ME 8 
and transf. ME. 

z. Together with earthquakes, deluges also, and in- 
undations of the sea Holland. 3. Drowned in the 
d. of erroure Eden. A fiery D., fed With ever-burn- 
ing Sulphur uDconsum’d Milt. F*L. l 68. 
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Deluge (de’liwdg), v. 1649. [f. the sb. ] X. 
trams. To flow over in a deluge; to flood, in- 
undate. Also absol. (Often used hyperbolically.) 
fig- and trams f. 1054. 

z. Sufficient to d> the World, and drown Mankind 
Da Fob. Deluged in tears Mad. D'Arblay. & At 
length Corruption, like a gen 'rat Flood . . Shall d. all 
Pops. Deluged with pamphlets W. Irving. 
tDefo'mbate, v. rare. 1609. (X ppl. stem 
of L. delumbare; see Dk- 1. 6. ] To lame, maim, 
emasculate -1624. 

(iDelundung (de-bndmj). 1840. [Native 
name.] The weasel-cat of Java and Malacca, 
belonging to the civet family. 

Delusion (drhfl-^n). ME. [ad. L. de/u- 
sionrm, f. deludere.'] 1. The action of deluding 
(see Delude v. i, 2); the fact or condition of 
being deluded, a. Anything that deceives the 
mind with a fdse impression; a deception; a 
hired false opinion with regard to objective 
things, esp. as a form of mental derangement 
1552. ta- Evasion 1606. 

1. God shall send them strong d.. that they should 
believe a lie a Tkess. ii. xi. a. A juglers d. 1638. 
The poor fellow was only labouring under a d. 
C. Gkikik. Hence Deltrsional a. of the nature of, 
or characterised by, d. Delu'sionlat, one given to 
deluding j one given up to delusions. 

Delusive (dJUo-siv), a. 1605. [f. L. delus-, 
deludere ; see -ive.] 1. Having the attribute of 
deluding, characterized by delusion; deceptive, 
a. Of the nature of a delusion 1645. 

«. D. appearances Johnson, promises Prescott. 
a. Of what d. worth The bubbles we pursue Lon&p. 
Hence Delu*sive-ly adv., -ness. So Delu’aory 
a. of deluding quality ; delusive. 

De luxe (1819) sumptuous; see Luxe. 
Delve (delv), sb. 1590. [Partly a var. of 
Delp sb., partly f. Delve v.] z. That which 
is delved; excavation, pit, den; — Delp sbP 1. 
a. A depression; a wrinkle 1811 3. An act of 

delving 1869. 

1. The very tigers from their delves Look out 
Moore. Logs and roots inuumerous He gathered in 
a d. upon the ground Shelley. 

Delve (delv), v. [Com. WGer. vb., orig. 
strong : OE. del fin.] z. trams. To dig; to turn 
up (ground) wi'h a spade OE, Also fig. and 
trams f. a. To make by digging, excavate 
{arch.) OE. Also transf and fig. t3- To put 
in by digging -1735. 4* To dig up or out of 

{arch, or dial.) OE. fj;. To penetrate as by 
digging -1450. 6. absol. or intr. To labour 

with, or as with, a spade; to dig; to drudge 
{arch, or poet., and dial.) OE. 7. Of a road, 
etc. : To dip sharply 1848. 

t. They delved the soil, they wove the fleece 18^5. 
fig. What *s his name, and Birth? .. I cannot d. him 
to the roote Cymb. i. i. >8. a. fig. Time .delues the 
paralels in beauties brow Shahs. Sonn lx. 6. Where 
frigid learning delves In Aldiue folios O. W. Holmes. 
Hence Deliver, one who delves (///. and fig.). 

Dem, v . ; formerly demn. ME. Minced 
form of D \mn ; so demd for damned. 
Demagnetize (dtmargnetaiz), v. 184a. 

I De- 11. 1. J 1. To deprive of magnetic quality. 
Ta. To free from mesmeric influence; to de- 
mesmerize 1850. 

1. Hot air traversing the discs and rolls demagnet, 
ices the discs 1887. Hence Dema ; gnetixa'tion. 
Demagogic, ■al(deun*gfrgik,-gp-dgik, -&1), 
a. 1734. [*d. Or. hrj payary tubs, T. brjpaywySt 

Demagogue, 4*-al.J Of, pertaining to, or like 
a demagogue. 

Demagogism, -goguiam (dcmAgfgiz’ra). 
1824. ( f. Demagogue + -ism. J The practice 
and principles of a demagogue. 

Demagogue (de*m&ppg) , sb. 1648. [ad. Gr. 
byjpayarfbs a popular leader, a leader of the 
mob, f. brjfwi + &yvy 6 t.) x. In ancient times, 
a leader ot the people as against other parties 
in the state 1651. 0, In bad sense : A leader of a 
popular faction, or of the mob; an unprincipled 
or factious mob orator or political agitator. 

a. He despised the mean arts and unreasonable 
dainoarft of demagogues Macaulay. Hence Denna- 
goruery ( U. s.), demagegiem. Demagogy, the 
action or quality of a d. 

Demainie, early & Domain, Demesne. 
Demand (d/mernd), sb. ME. [a. F. demand k, 
f. demander. ] r. An act of demanding or 
asking by virtue of right or authority; a per- 
emptory request or claim; also transf. , that 
which is demanded. Also fig. a. The action 


of demanding 1602. 3. Law. The action or fact 
of demanding in legal form; a legal claim 1485. j 
4. * The calling fora thing in order to purchase 
it * (!.); in Pol. Rcon . a call for a commodity 
on the part of consumers, combined with the 
power to purchase ; called also effectual demand. 
Correi to supply. 1776. 5. An urgent require- 
ment 1790. 6. A request; a question {arch.) 

ME. 7. attrib ., as d. nets , a note payable on 
d.; also, a formal request for payment 1866. 

z. A desire that Whitelocke would putt down his 
demands in writing 1654. fig. Ad. of nature Butler. 
a. Phr. On (t at) a. s (payable) on request, claim, or 
presentation. 4 . The English, finding a great d. for 
tobacco in Europe 178a Phr. In d.i sought after, in 
request. 5. The demands of a profession destroy the 
elasticity of the mind Jowktt. 

Demand (dimernd ), r. ME. [a. F. demander 
: — L. demandare (f. De- I. 3 + mandare to com- 
mission, order).] 1. trans. To ask for with legal 
right or authority 1489. a. spec, in Law. To 
make formal claim to (real property) as the 
rightful ow ner 1485. 8. To ask for peremptorily, 
imperiously or urgently; fto ask {esp. in transl. 
from Fr., etc.) 1.484. 4 .fig. Said of things : To 

call for of right, or as necessary 1703. 5. To 

ask authoritatively to know 1548; fto ask (a per- 
son) to inform one {of, how, etc.) -172a. ffl. 
With cogn. obj. : To ask (a question, etc.) -1605. 
7. intr. To ask, make inquiry ME. 

l Id. my Liberty, being freed by the jmy 167a 3 . 
They demanded a king Hobbes. The offender* are 
demanded to justice Fuller. 4 . Government.. de- 
mands skill, patience, energy, Tong and tenacious grip 
Morley. 5. Then the prieste shall demaunde the 
name of the child Bh. Com. Prayer. Cymb. in. vi. 92. 
7. Heare. . 1 will d. of thee, an cf declare thou vntome 
Job xlii. 4. Hence Dema*ndab1o a. that may be de- 
manded or claimed. Dema'nd&nt, one who demands ; 
spec, in Laiv^ the plaintiff in a real action ; gen. any 
plaintiff or claimant. Dema*nder. tDema*nderesa, 
a female demandant. 

Dema ndative, a. [f. L. demandat - ppl. 
stem + -ATI ve. ] Of the nature of a legal claim ; 
made by the demandant. Bentham. 

Demarcate (dr market), v. 1816. [f. De- 
marcation.] To mark out the limits of; to 
mark off from ; to determine, as a boundary or 
limit ; to define {lit. and fig.). 

To d. a region 1881, a frontier 1884, Reproduction 
from Growth Lewes. 

Demarcation (dftnaik/i-Jan). Also de- 
markation. 1727. [ad. Sp. demarcacion , f 
(ult.) de- =. De- I. 3+ marcar to Mark.] The 
action of marking the limits of, or of marking 
off; delimitation; separation. Usu. in phr. line 
of d. Also^. 

As early as the 4th of May (>493) the celebrated bull 
was signed by Pope Alexander Vi, which established 
f to all eternity 'the line of d. between the Spanish 
and Portuguese possessions 1849. The lines of d. be- 
tween the species Lyell. 

Demarch ^clfmaik). 164a. [ad. L. demar- 
ch us, a. Gr., f. brjfMos + apyos.) The chief magi- 
strate of an Attic demo. In mod. Greece : The 
mayor of a commune. So DeTnarchy, the 
office of a d. ; a popular government; the muni- 
cipal body of a Greek commune. 

II Demarche (d*ma*rj). (In mod. Diets, de- 
march.) 1658. [F., f. d/marcher; see De- l. 3. 
Now treated as F.] Walk, step ; proceeding, 
manner of action. 

Demark (drmauk), v. 1834. [f. Demarca- 
tion.) -Demarcate. 

Dematerialize (df:m&tI»Ti&fciz), v. 1884. 
[De- II. 1.] trans. To deprive of material 
character or qualities; intr. to become dema- 
terialized. 

|Deme, sb\ [OE. d&ma, dima , f. OTeut. 
dSm- doom.] A judge, arbiter, ruler -ME. 

Deme (dim), sb.* 1833. [ad. Gr. lypos.) 
1. A township or division of ancient Attica. In 
mod. Greece ; A commune. 9. Biol. Any un- 
differentiated aggregate of cells, plastids, or 
monads 1863. 

t Demean, sb. 1450. [f. Demean o.i] 1. 
Bearing, behaviour, demeanour -1756. 9. Treat- 
ment (of others). Spenser. 

z. Another Damsel). .tnod«st*of demayne Spenser. 

Demean (d/mPn), v . 1 ME. [a. OK. dememr 
« Pr. demenar, a Rom. deriv. of DR- pref. 4* 
menare, F. mener to lead, conduct, etc. : — L 
minare , orig. (« minari) to threaten, in post- 
ed. L. ' to drive or conduct * cattle, and, later, 


ships, men, etc.] ti. trans. To conduct; to 
manage, deal with, employ -1640; to express 
(sorrow, etc.) -1607. «• re fi' To comport one- 
self. (The only existing sense.) ME Also fig. 
of things. 

z. A* our obdurat Clergy have with violence de- 
mean’d the matter Milt. a. To d. himself like a 
Gentleman Shaftesb. To have a vigilant eye how 
Bookea d. themselves as well as men Milt. Hence 
fDemea*nance, demeanour, var. tDemetne. 
Demean (dfmfm), vfi 1601. [f. De- I. 1 
+ Mean a., prob. after debase. ] trans. To 
lower; esp. reft, to lower or humble oneselt 
Could a girl so far d. herself as to ask for love Black. 
To d. herself to a common carpenter Geo. Eliot. 

Demean, Demeane, earlier ff. Demesne. 
Demeanour (d/mi-naj). Also -or (U.S.). 
1494. | f. Demean v . l + ? sere : — L. -atura, or 
F. -er of the infinitive, taken subst. Cf. Be- 
haviour.] z. Conduct, mode of proceeding, 
management; practice, behaviour. 9. Manner 
of comporting oneself towards others; bearing, 
(The usual current sense.) 1509. 

z. A commission . . to examine Lord Shaftsb[ury's] 
demeanours *677. a. With Goddess-like dL forth she 
went Milt. P. L. viil 59. Gravity and almost apathy 
of d. J. H. Newman. 

||D£mel6 ((km/TU). 1661. [Fr. ; ■» quarrel, 
etc. | Debate, contention, quarrel. 
Demembration (dfmembr^i*j2n). 1597. [ad. 
med.L. demem brat ionem.] The cutting off of 
a limb; mutilation; dismemberment. (Chiefly 
in Sc. Law.) 

|| Demembrd. Her. 1727. [Fr.] ■■ Dis- 

membered. 

Dement (dFmemt),«. (sb.) 1560. [a. F. dt- 
ment, ad. L. dement cm ; see De- 1.6.] Demented. 
Obs. or arch. sb. One demented 1888, 
Dement (dftne nt), v. 1545. [ad. L. de- 
men tare, f. demens Dement*.] To put out of 
one's mind, drive mad, craze. So Deme'ntata 
v. (in same sense); Dementa*tion, the action of 
dementing; the being demented. Hence De- 
rae*nted ppl. a . crazed; affected with dementia. 
Demem tedneea. 

|| Dementia (d/me-nfift). 1806. [L., f. demens 
Dement a.l 1. Med. ftr. F. demence (Pineiy.J 
A species of insanity characterized by failure or 
loss of the mental powers, a. gen. Infatuation 
1877. var. fDe-mency. 
j Deme-ntie, sb. 1594. [a. obs. F. dementia 
- mod. F. dhnenti. jf Tlie giving any one the 
lie. [ Now only as F., dimenti (drmahti). | 
Demerara (dem?re**rft, dem£ra*r*). 1848. 
The name of a region of British Guiana, used 
to designate a kind of raw cane-sugar, origi- 
nally and chiefly brought from Demerara, the 
crystals of which have a yellowish-brown colour. 
+Dernef ge, V. 1610. [ad. L. demerger e ; 
De- I. x.l trans. To plunge, immerse >1669. 
Demerit (dfme *rit), r A ME. [a. F. d/m/rite § 
or ad. L. demeritum ; see De- 1. 3 (in Rom. app. 
taken privatively).] ti. Merit, desert; a de- 
serving act -1731. 9. Desert in a bad sense : 

quality deserving blame; ill-desert; censurable 
conduct ; opp. to merit 1509; ta blameworthy 
act (usu. in pi.) -163 7. Also transf of things, 
ts. That whicn is merited {esp. for ill doing); 
desert -1798. 

1. Your demerites are bo ferre abooe all prayses of 
man Udall. a. Mine is the merit, the d. thine Dry. 
den. tr*nff. The merits or demerits of hereditary 
royalty Lswta 

Demerit (d/ine-rit), v. Obs. or arch. 1538. 
[f. L. demerit- ppl, stem.] ti. trans . To merit, 
deserve {esp. evil) -1711. +1. To disparage 

-1643. 3. To fail to merit 1654. t4* intr. To 
merit blame, deserve ill -1734. 

s. To d. pains 15384 the fauour of God T. Tavloe, 
blame 1619. 4. For he was.. the kings servant 

already, and had not demetited North. Hence De- 
me ritoTious a. ill-deserving t tundeserving (nsi4 
Demersal (dftnfi'iskl), *. 1889. [f. as next 
4- -al 1 x.] Sinking to or living at the bottom 
of the sea. 

fDemerae(d/lneTs) y v. 166a. [t L. demers-; 
see Demerge.] trans. To immerse, submerge 
| -1691. Hence Deme Talon (rare) 169a. 
Deme-smerize, v. 1855. See Dk- IL i. 
Demesne (dftnA'ik, dftnfn). ME. [a. Anglo- 
F. demeyne, ~eine, -eigne, -me, later demesne — 
OF. demeint , etc., orig. the adj. dementi, de - 


d fGcr. K*ln). § (Fr. pew), ft (Ger. Miilkr). u (Fr. dune). § (curl), e (©•) i iff) (rein). { (Fr. foirc). $ (fn, tira f forth). 
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meigne , etc. used subst. : — L. dominions, -um 
of or belonging to a lord or master, f. dominus. 
See Domain. Usu. pronounced d/mrn ; but 
d?mi |a n is historically preferable; cf. domain ,J 
L Possession. xi Law . Possession (of real 
estate) as ones own ME. to. transf. and Jig. 
Possession; dominion, power -1747. 

z. 7 V hold in d. (toner* in dominie*), i. e. 2 n one's 
own hands as possessor by free tenure. (See 11 . 1.) 
In his <L as of fee (in dominico suo ut defeodo) 1 in 
possession as an estate of inheritance. (Not applied 
to things incapable of physical possession.) In ancient 
d. : see below. 

n. An estate possessed, i. An estate held in 
demesne : land possessed and held by the 
owner himself, and not held of him by any sub* 
ordinate tenant, b. In mod. use, The land 
immediately attached to a mansion, and held 
along with it for use or pleasure; the park, 
chase, home-farm, etc. ME. 9. The territory 
or dominion of a sovereign or state; a Domain 
MK.; landed property; usu. pi. estates, lands 
1584. 3. Jig. A district, region, territory; 

Domain 1593. t4* pi. Means -165a 
x. Royal D.\ the Crown-lands. Ancient d. tad. 
possessed from ancient times ; spec, the ancient d. of 
the crown, i.e. that property which belonged to the 
king at the Norman Conquest, as recorded m Domes* 
day-book. Hence tenants in ancient d., etc. a A 
Gentleman .. Of faire deineanes Rom. 4 Jul. in. v. 
182. 3. Onewideexpanso..Thatdeep-browedHomer 
ruled as his d. Keats. 

IIL at t rib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to a 
demesne (II. z); demesnial, as d. lands ME. 
Demesnial (dftnA'ni&l, -mrnial), a. 1857 
[ f. prec. , after manorial, etc. J Of or pertaining 
to a demesne. 

Demi (de*mi), sb a., prof. ME. [F. L. 
dimiJium . At first written separately; now 
almost always hyphened. ] 

A. As separate word. (Formerly also demy.) 
L adj. (or adv) Half; half-sized, diminutive. 

Now rare. 

tn. as sb. A half. Chiefly ellipt. -1761. 

B. Demi- in combination : half, semi-, half- 
sized, cu 1 tailed. 

1. In Heraldry , etc., as d.-lion, -man\ d.-bclt, etc. ; 
d.-vol, a single wing of a bird used as a bearing. 

а. In Coitum * , as d.-robe , - train ; td.-crown, a 
coronet. 

3. In Arms and Armour, as d. -brassard, -garde* 
bras, a piece of plate-armour for the upper arm at 
the back ; -chamiron, a chamfron covering part only 
of the face of the horse 1 -cuirass, a corslet of iron, 
which only partly protected the body, front and back; 
-jambe, a piece covering the front of the leg; 
-mentonniere, a chin-piece for the tilt covering toe 
lef 1 side only . -cauldron, the smaller form of shoulder- 
plate used in tne end of the 15th c. ; -pike =* Half- 
hkej -placard, -placate, == demi-cuirass \ -suit, 
the suit of light armour used in and after the 15th c. ; 
-vambrace, a piece of plate-armour protecting the 
outside of the fore-arm. 

4. In Artillery, as d.-bombard; td. -cannon, a gun 
formerly used, of about 6^ inches bore; t*culvcrin, 
a cannon formerly in use, of about 4} inches bore; 
t-hake, f-haque, a smaller form of Haque or 
Hackbut. 

5. In Fortif . “, as d. -bastion, a work with one face 
and one flank, like half a bastion; -caponier, a con- 
struction across the ditch, having but one parapet 
and glacis; -distance (of polygons), the distance be- 
tween the outward polygons and the (lank ; -gorge, 
half of the gorge or entrance to the bastion, taken 
from the angle of the curtain to the centre of the 
bastion ; -parallel, short entrenchments thrown up 
between the main parallels of attack, to protect the 
guards of the trenches ; -revetment, a revetment or 
retaining wall for the face of rampart, which is 
carried only as high as the cover in front, leaving the 
rest as an earthen rampart at the natural slope. 

б. In Military tactics t the Mantle, etc., as d.- 
brigade, a regiment of infantry and artillery, under 
the first French Republic (Littrl); -volte, one of the 
seven artificial motions of a horse : a half.turn made 
with the foie legs raised. 

7. In Weights, Measures, Coins, et c.. as id. -barrel, 
1 -groat ; d.-ame, half an Aam ; -farthing, a copper 
coin of Ceylon, of the value of half a farthing. 

8. With names of stufTs, etc., as td.-castor. a 
mixture of beaver's and other fur; a hat made of this. 

9* AJus. td.-cadimce, an inqierfect cadence, a half- 
close; t*crochet, a quaver ; t-ditone, a minor third 
(see Ditonk); f-quaver, a semiquaver; -acini* 

S uavCi’. a noteor half the value of a semiquaver; 

e symbol for this note, resembling a quaver, but wilh 
three hooks; -semitone, a quarter-tone; -tone « 
Semitone, 

xe. With names of material or geometrical figures ; 
Half-, semi-^as d. -circle, a semicircle; an tn^tru* 
ment of semicircular form for measuring angles; d- 


tolumn, -cylinder, etc. ; • octagonal, of the shape of 
half an octagon ; fd.-sphere — hemisphere. 

ix, Withordinaryclass-itouns, as td.-lsland, t-isle, 
a peninsula ; t-male, a eunuch; -tint (? Obs,), a half 
tint; d.-ivo(f. 

xa. With nouns of action, state, etc., as d.-meta- 
morphosis ( Entom , .), partial metamorphosis, hemi- 
metabolism ; -toilet, half evening (or dinner) dress. 

13. With adjs.: as d.- Norman, -official \ d.-equi- 
tant (Rot.) — Obvolute. (Semi- is now usual with 
most of these.) 

14. With vbs., etc. ; as Id.-detfy, 1-natured. 

Demi- bath (de*miba)>). 1847. [tr. F. 
demi-bain.) A bath in which the body can be 
immersed only up to the loins. 

Demigod (de*raigpd). 1530. [Dem;i« ii : 
tr. L. se/nideus . \ My t hoi. A being partly of 
divine nature, as the offspring of a god and a 
mortal, ora man raised to divine rank; a minor 
or inferior deity. So De migo'ddesa (rare). 
fDe*m igrate, v. 1693. [f. L. demigrat 

demigrare\ see Dtt- 1 . a.] inir. To migrate 
-1651. Hence tDe migration. 

Demijohn (de-mi, 1769. [In Fr. 
damt-jeanne, lit. 'Dame Jane*; efi Bellartnine. 
The Eng. form is a perversion. The Arabic 
(damaidnaJl, etc.) is unfixed in form, and prob. 
from Levantine use of It. damigiana .] A large 
bottle with bulging body and narrow neck, usu- 
ally cased in wicker- or rush- work. 

Demi-lance (de-rai, Ians). 1489. [a. F. demit 
lance ; cf. Demi- 3.] z. A lance with a short 
shaft, used in the 15th and 16th centuries, a. 
A light horseman armed with a demi-lance. 
Hence Demi-la ncer * Demi-lance a. 
Demilune (de*rail>6n), sb. (a) 1737. [a. 

F., in z6-i7th c. demie lune half moon ; cf. 
Demi- zo.] fi.gen. A half-moon, a crescent 
1734. a. Fortif. An outwork resembling a 
bastion with a crescent-shaped goige, to pro- 
tect a bastion or curtain Z727. 3. Physiol . A 

granular mass of protoplasm, of semilunar form, 
found in the salivary glands 1883. 

B. adj. Semilunar Z885. 

|| Demi-mon dai ne (d/miimond^n). 1894. 
[Fr. ; f. next.] A woman of the demi-monde. 
||Demi-monae (fDrat,mond, de a roi, mpnd). 
1855. [Fr. » coined by Dumas the younger.] 
The class of women of doubtful reputation ana 
social standing, upon the outskirts of society. 
(Improp. extended to courtesans in general.) 
tDemi-o-stade, -ostage. 1537. [a. OF., f. 
detni , ~e + ostade worsted. J A stuff: app. half- 
worsted half-linen, linsey-woolsey -1883. 

Demi-pique (de-mqpfk), a. (sb.) 1695. 

[Demi- 3.] A. adj. Of a saddle: 4 Half-peaked’ ; 
having a peak of about half the height ot that of 
the older war-saddle. B. sb. A demi-pique 
saddle. Hence De*mi-piqued a. half-peaked. 

| De mi-pu-ppet [Demi- 10.] A dwarf 
puppet. Temp r v. i. 36. 

Demi-rep (de-mi, rep). 1749. U- Demi- ii 
+ ‘ rep, for reputation'. Cf. also reputable .J 
A woman of doubtful reputation or chastity. 

That character which M vulgarly called a demirep, 
that is to say, a woman . . whom every body kuows to 
be what no body calls her Fielding. Hence Demi* 
re*pdom- 

||De-mi-sang. 1797. [Fr.] Law. Half-blood. 
Demise (d/mai-z), 1509. [app. of Anglo- 
Fr. origin : f. OF. desmettre , dimettre (pa. pple. 
fern. desmise , demise). In Eng., the de - Is treated 
as De- I. i.J z. Law. Conveyance or transfer 
of an estate by will or lease. a. Transference 
or devolution of sovereignty; usu. In phr. d. of 
the crown 1689. 3. Transferred to the death or 

decease which occasions the demise; hence, 
pop., ■= Decease, death 1754. Also fig. 

a. The King James.. had by d. abdicated himself 
and wholly vacated his right Evelyn. 3. The early 
d. of this favourite friend of science 1799. 

Demise (dTmai-z), v. 1480. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. Law. To give, grant, convey, or transfer by 
will or by lease, b. To convey or transfer (a 
title or ciignity) ; esp. said of the transmission 
of sovereignty, as by abdication or death 1670. 
ta. gen . 1 o convey; to ' lease ’ -1660. +3. To 

dismiss -1615. 4, in tr. To resign the crown; 

to die, decease (rare) 1797. 

s. 'J o let and demyse fermes ther for the terms of 
vii yere and undir 1495 To <L the crown 189a. a. 
what Honour, Canst thou d. to any childe of mine 
Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 947, 


De-mi-sea son, a. 1890. [ad. F. demi- 
saison (also used).] Of costume : Of a style 
intermediate between that of the past and that 
of the coming season. 

Demi eemi (de*mi|se a mi), a. 1805. [f. De- 
mi- 13 + Semi half.] lit . Half-half, t. e. quarter : 
usu. a contemptuous diminutive. 
Demi-eheath ^de mi, //’]>;. [Cf. Demi- 3.] 
Entom. A half-sheath; 1. e. one of the two 
channelled organs of which the tubular sheaths, 
covering the ovipositors or stings of insects, are 
composed. 

Demiiss (d/mi*s) y a. 157a. [ad. L. demissus, 

pa. pple. of demittereA + 1. Submissive, humble; 

also in bad sense. Abject, base -1649. to. 
Hanging down, downcast -1634. 8. Hot. De- 

I pressed, flattened. 

| x. Like a must demisse And abiect thrall Spenses. 
With demisse reverence 1619. Hence tDeini"Se-ly 

adv. , -ness. 

Demission l (dfmi-Jon). 1638. [ad. L .de- 
missionem ; see Demise.] z. Abasement, de- 
gradation. Now rare. +9. Dejection, depres- 
sion -1719. i 3. lit. Lowering -1 741. 
a. Heaviness and d. of spirit Norms. 

Demi*ssion 2 . 1577. [a. b . di mission, in 
OF. desmtsston , answering to late L. *dtsmissio, 
for dimissio , whence Dimission, Dismission. 
In F.ng. the de- is taken as De- 1 .] 1. The 

action of putting away or letting go from one- 
self, giving up, or laving down {esp. a dignity 
or office). 9. Dismission (rare) z 8 n, 

1. The queencs d. of hir crowne Holinshkd. 

+Demi*s*ive, a. i6aa. [f. L. demiss-, de- 
mittcre .] — Demiss i, a. -1763. Hence Demi a- 
aively adv. 

tDecni-ssary, a. Var. of Dimissorv ; cf. 

Demit v? 

Demit (d/mrt), vA 1556. [ad. L. demittere\ 
see Dr- 1 . t. j 1. To send, put, or let down; 
to lower 1646. ia. Jig. To bring down ; to 
humble, abase -1688. 

a. By taking on him ihenatureofo>an..hedeiiiitted, 
or humbled lumxeife 16561 

Demi t, v.- 1539. [nd. F. dhnettre , in OF. 
desmettre, f. des-, di- : — L. dis- + mettre', taking 
the place of L. dimittcre\ cf. Dismiss. Chiefly 
Sc. f 1. To dismiss (arch.), j-a. To put away, 
let go -1678. 3. To give up, lay down (an of- 

fice, etc.); to abdicate 1567. Also absol. +4. 
To send out -1756. 

3. The Kiiualisis will neither submit nor d. 1880. 

Demiurge (de’nuzud^, df mi-). 1678. [ad. 
Gr. brjmovpybs (Latinized demiurgus), lit. public 
or skilled worker, f. b/ffuos + -v/ryos.] i.A name 
for the Maker of the world, in the Platonic 
philosophy ; in the Gnostic system, conceived 
as a being subordinate to the Supreme Being, 
and sometimes as the author of evil. 9. Cr. 
Hist. A magistrate in certain Greek states, and 
in the Achaean league 1844. Hence Demi- 
urgic, t -»1 a of or pertaining to the D. or his 
work; creative. 

Deiili-vill. rare. ME. [AF. demie vi/e.] 
Consist . Hist. A half-vill or town; the half of a 
vill as a political unit. 

Demobilize (dfmdn’bilalz), v. 1889. [Dr- 
II. x.j To reduce from a mobilized condition; 
to disband. Abhrcv. demob (dimp’bi 193a 
Hence Demo bilixa tion, the action of aemobi* 
iizing, reduction of forces to a peace footing. 
Democracy (d/mp*krftsi). 1574. [a. F. di- 
mocratU ( s/j, a. med.L. democrat ia, a. Gr., f. 
brjfws 4- - Kpnria in comb. «• k par os rule.] i« 

Government by the people; that form of govern- 
ment in which the sovereign power resides in 
the people, and is exercised either directly by 
them or by officers elected by them. In mod. 
use often denoting a social state in which all 
have equal rights. 1576. b. A state or com- 
munity in which the government is vested in the 
people as a whole 1574. Also Jig. a. That 
class of the people which has no hereditary or 
special rank or privilege ; the common people 
1827. 8* H.S. politics . The principles, or the 

members, of the Democratic party *825. 

«. Tbo*# annent whose resistless eloquence Wielded 
at will that fiaxoe democrat y Milt. P. R, iv. 069. 
Democrat (de mo, kract). 1790. [a. F. 44 » 
mocrate, f. dimocratie, after aristocrate. ] x* 
An adherent or advocate of democracy ; orig. 
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opp. to aristocrat in the French Revolution of 
1790. a. U.S. A member of the Democratic 
party; see Democratic a. 1798. 3. U.S. A 

fight four-wheeled cart with several seats, one 
behind the other 1873, Also attrib. {rare). 

9. Napoleon, In his first period, was a true d. 
Carlylx. 

Democratic (demiikrartik), a. 160a. [a. 
F. dimocratique, ad. med.L. democraticus , a. 
Gr., f. btjpoKparia. \ x. Of the nature of, or 
characterized by, democracy; advocating or 
upholding democracy, a. U.S, politics, (with 
capital D.) Name of the political party origi- 
nally called Anti- Federal and afterwards Demo- 
cratic- Republican, which favours strict inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, and the 1 ast 
possible interference with local and individual 
liberty; opp. to the Republicans (formerly called 
Federate and Whigs), b. Pertaining to the De- 
mocratic party, as 4 a D. measure 1800. * 
s. Aristocrat ick gouernment nor Democratick pleas'd 
1609. Hence Democra'tical a. (in sense 1); -ly *dj. 

Democratism (dfin^kr®t,i:z’m). 1793. [f. 
Democrat + -ism. | Democracy as a principle 
or system. So tDemo'cr&tist, a democrat. 
Democratize (d/uykrataiz), v. 1798. [a. 
F. dimocratUer , f. dimocrate , democratic.') To 
make or become democratic. Hence Demo - 
cratixa'tion, the action of democratizing. 
Democritean fdrmp kritran), 1617. [f. 

L. Democriteus (Gr. ArjfioKpirtios) -H-AN.j Of, 
pertaining to, or after the stvle of Democritus, 
the Greek philosopher (known as ‘ the laughing 
philosopher*), or of liis atomistic or other 
theories. So Democratic, ■f'-al a. in same sense ; 
fDemo’critiam, the practice of Democritus in 
laughing at everything. 

Demo ded, ///. a. 1887. [f. F. demodi 4 
-ED.] That has gone out of fashion. So 
||Dfimod6 (d*m<?«*dr, Jjdimodi) [Fr.], demoded. 

Jl Demodex (druw leks^. 1876. [mod. I.. ; f. 
Gr. ftrjuos fat + wood- worm.] Zool. A genus 
of parasitic mites, including D. folliculorum , 
which infects the hair follicles and sebaceous 
follicles of man and domestic animals. 
Demogorgon (df uwg^Tgnn). 159a [late 
L., of uncertain origin. First mentioned by the 
Scholiast (Lactantius or Lutatius Placidus, 
?**45°) on Statius Theb. iv ci6, as the great 
nether deity invoked in magic. Hence perh. 
a disguised Oriental name.] Name of a mys- 
terious and terrible infernal deity. 

Orcus and Aden, and the dreaded name Of D. Milt. 
P . L . il 965. 

Demography (d/m^'grftfiV 1880. [f. Gr. 
brjfsos + -ypatpia (see -graphy).] That branch 
of anthropology which treats of the statistics of 
births, deaths, diseases, etc. Hence Demo- 
grapher, one versed in d. Demogra phic a. 
of or pertaining to d. 

Demoid (dfmoid), a. 1884. [ad. Gr. 87/10- I 
etMjt, £ tfyfiot.) Used of a type of animal or 
plant which by its commonness, etc. charac- 
terizes a region or a period of time. 

H Demoiselle. 1530. [mod.F. (dimwazfl) ; 
see Damsel. ] 1. A young lady, a maid, a girl, 
a. Zool. The Numidian Crane (Anthropoides 
virgo); so called from its elegance of form 1687. 
8. Zool. A dragon-fly 1844. 

Demolish (dfmplif) , v. 1570. [a. F. d/mo- 
liss-, dimolir, f. L. demoliri , f. Dtt- 1.6 + mo- 
liri, f. moles mass.] x. trans. To destroy by 
disintegration of the fabric of; to pull or throw 
down, reduce to ruin. tb. intr. with passive 
sense {rare) -1706. a. jig. To make an end of. 
Alsoifc. x6ao. 

s. To dL a partition wall 1641, the Images in cathe- 
drals Macaulay. a. To d. a doctrine Berkeley. 
Hence Demo*lishable a. Demo'liaher, De- 
mo'liahment (now iwv), the act of demolishing 5 
demolished state or {pi.) tramains. 

Demolltioa (dera/fli fan, df-). 1549. [a. F. 
demolition, ad. L. demoUtionem; see preo.] x. 
The action of demolishing; the fact or state of 
being demolished t6io; demolished remains, 
ruins 1638. a ,/g. Destruction, overthrow 1549. 

x. The d. of the mass-house by Lincoln's Inn John- 
son. e. The d. of rights and privileges 1775. Hence 
Demoli*tionist y one who aims at or advocates d. 
Demon Tdi-mon). Also demon. ME. [In 
form, and tn sense I, a. L. daman (med.L. de- 


mon) \ in other senses, put for L. dxmonium, Gr. 
btupbviov, used for ' evil spirit \ ] x. Gr. Myth. 
{ baiytttiv ) : A being of a nature intermediate 
between that of gods and men ; an inferior 
divinity, spirit (including the souls of deceased 
persons). Often written dxmon for distinction. 
1569. b. Sometimes, An attendant spirit; a 
genius ME. a. An evil spirit 1706. b. gen . A 
malignant being of superhuman nature; a devil 
ME. Also transf. (of persons, animals, or 
agencies personified), and Jig. Also attrib. 

x. In Homer, there is scarcely any distinction be- 
tween gods and daemons Grote. b. O Anthony 1 . . 
Thy Daemon, that thy spirit which keeper thee, is 
Noble, Couragious, high vnmatchable Ant. 4 Cl. ti. 
iii. 10. a. They sacrinced unto demons, which were 
no God R. V. Deut. xxxii. 17. transf. The grim d. 
of a bull-dog 18a x. fig. The d. of intemperance 
(mod.). Hence De*moneas, a female d | a she-devil. 
Demo'nl&l a. of or relating to. or of the nature of, a 
d. or demons (yore). Demo •xuA'lity. the nature of 
demons ; demons collectively (rare). Demo*nian a. 
— demoniai. +Demo'niaiiism, the doctrine of de- 
moniacal possession. tDemo'niaat, one who has 
dealings with demons, or with the devil (rare). 

Demonetization (d/tap nftaiz/i jan). 185a. 
ff. next .1 The action of demonetizing, or con- 
dition of being demonetized. 

Demonetize (dflnjrnfUiz), v. 185a. [ad. 
mod.F. demonetises f. De- I. 6 + L. moneta 
money.] trans. To deprive of standard mone- 
tary value; to withdraw from use as money. 
Demoniac (ditniyu niaek). ME. [ad. late L. 
demoniacus, a. Gr. typQ*^rj^oyi<uc6s, f. Saifwvior ; 
see Demon.] 

A. adj . 1. Possessed by an evil spirit a. Of 

or pertaining to demons 164a. 3. Befitting a 

demon; devilish 1820. 4. — Demonic a. 1844. 

z. I hold him certainly demoniack Chaucer, a. The 
Demoniack legion Milt. j. D. scorn Hazlitt. 4. 
The d. element in man 1844. So Demoniacal a. 
(in senses 1-3)1 

B. sb. x. One possessed by an evil spirit ME. 
fa. Reel. Hist. One of an Anabaptist sect, who 
hold that the devils will be saved at the last. 
(Diets.) 

1. And helyth the demonyackes or madde folk 
Caxton. 

Demonic (dftppmik), a. Also deem-. 166a. 
[ad. L. demonicus , a. Gr. latpLovucos ; see De- 
mon. J x. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, 
an evil spirit; devilish. a. Of, relating to, or 
of the nature of, supernatural power or genius 
= Ger. damonitch (Goethe). (Usu. spell demo- 
nic for distinction.) 1798. 

1. D. delusions 1738. a. The Dzmonic Dickens: 
as pure an instance of genius as ever lived Fitz- 
gerald. var. Demonical a. (in sense z). Now rare. 

Demonifuge (d/mp*nifitfd3). nonce-wd. 
1790. [£ L. dxmon (Demon) + -fuge.] A 

charm against demons. 

Demonism (drm6niz'm\ Also dm-. 1669. 
[f. Demon. | Belief in, or doctrine of, demons. 

A belief in d. and witchcraft X891. $0 De’monist, 
a believer in, or worshipper o£ demons. 

Demonize (dfmdnaiz), v. i8ai. [f med.L. 
dxmonieare.) 1. trans. To make into, or like, 
a demon, a. To subject to demoniacal influence 
1864. Hence Deunoniza-tioxi, the action of 
making into, or like, a demon. 

Demono-, bef. a vowel demon-, repr. Gr. 
baifLovo-, comb. f. Gr. haipow Demon : as in 
Demono'cracy, the rule of demons. Demo*- 
nograph(er, a writer on demons. Demono** 
graphy. Demono’later, a worshipper of de- 
mons. Dcmono'latry. tDemono*machy, 
fighting with a demon. tDemono*magy, 
magical art relating to demons. tDe*mono* 
mamey, divination by the help of demons. 
De: monomania, a mental disease in which the 
patient fancies himself possessed by a demon. 
So Demono *pathy. tDemomomiat, a believer 
in, or worshipper of, demons. IDemo'nomy, 
demon-worship. 

Demonology (dftn&yltagi). Also d»s 
1597* [f- Gr. &u/rav + -Koyia. ] That branch 
of knowledge which treats of demons, or of 
beliefs about demons; a treatise on demons. 
So Dcmono'loger, Demono'logist, one versed 
in d. Demoaolo'gic, -al a.; dy adv. 
tDemono-m&nie. 1603. [a. F. Mmawma- 
nit. ] Foolish belief in demons -1638. 
De-monopolize (d/m^rpdleix), v. 1878. 


DEMONSTRATOR 

[De- II. 1.] To destroy the monopoly of, 
withdraw from monopoly. 

Demonry (df*manri). 1851. [f. Demon* 
-by.] Demoniacal influence or practices. 

Demonship (dfmanfip). rare . 1638. [f. 
as prec. ] The rank or condition of a demon. 

Demonstrable (dfin/r nstrab’l, de'm^usira- 
b'l), a. ME. [od. L. demonstrabilis ; see De- 
monstrate.] x. Capable of being show n or 
made evident; occas. ** Evident (obs.). a. Ca- 
pable of being proved conclusively 1551. 

*. It being so maihematiLAlly d. that (etc.) H. More. 
Hence Demonatrabi'lity, Demcrnstrableness, 
d. quality or condition. Demo*nstrably adv. 
tDemo nstrance. ME. [a. Ot t. stem of 
L. demonstrantem ,] 1. A pointing out; indica- 

tion -1704. a. Demonstration, pioof -1646. 
t Demonstrate, ppl. a. 1509. [ad. L. de- 
monstratus.'] Demonstrated -1707. As sb. A 
demonstrated proposition 1655. 

Demonstrate (d/m^*nstrr»t,de , m^ustTrit'). v. 
155a. ff. L. demonstrate dcmonstrare\ sec I)e- 
1 . 3. For the stress see Contemplate.] f 1. 
trans. To point out. indicate; to set forth -16U4. 
+a. To manifest, show, display *1803. 3. To 

describe and explain by help of specimens, or 
by experiment; also abiol. . to teach os a demon- 
strator 1683. 4. '1 o show or make evident by 

reasoning; to establish the truth of by deduc- 
tion; to prove indisputably 157X. Also absol. 
Of things : To prove. 1601. 3. intr . To make 

a military (or other) demonstration 1837. 

3. The anatomist demonstrates, when he points out 
matters of fact cognisable by the senses 1856. 4. 

Archimedes demonstrates, .that the proportion of the 
Diameter unto the Circumference is as 7 almost unto 
aa Sir T. Bhownk. $. The habit oi demonstrating 
with bands and banners Bayes. 

Demonstration (dem/usti^-Jsn). ME. [ad. 

L. demon it rat lonem . ] *j~i. The action of de- 

monstrating; exhibition, manifestation; an in- 
stance of this -1668. b. An illustration ; a 
sign -1684. a. A display, show, manifestatioa 
x 55 6 - 8- The action or process of making evi- 

dent by reasoning; proving induputably by 
deduction or by practical proof; also (with pl.\ 
a series of propositions proving an asserted 
conclusion ME. b. That which serves as proof 
ME 4. Rom. Law. The statement of the cause 
of action by the plaintiff at the outset 1864. 5. 
The exhibition and explanation of specimens 
and operations as a method of instruction. 
Also attrib. 1807. 6. Mil. A show of military 

force or of offensive movement 1835. 7- A 

public manifestation of feeling; often taking the 
lorm of a procession and mass-meeting 1839. 

a. Did your letters pierce the queen to any d. of 
grief Lear iv. til. is. 3. Ad. is either Direct or In- 
direct. In the Utter case we prove the conclusion by 
disproving the contradictory, or shewing that the 
conclusion cannot be supposed untrue Jbvons. Phr. 
To d. 1 conclusively. b. The Circulation of the 
Blood is a D. of an Eternall Being 1659. & He 

made last year a d. against Julalabad 1835. 7. Then, 
besides 'ovations*, there are ‘ demonstrations \ the 

S . K. D. of which is not always very eas> to see i86x. 

ence Demonatra’tional a. of or I>ertaimng to d. 
Demonatra'tionlat, one who takes part in a 3 . 
Demonstrative (dftn?*nstrkuv), a . and sb. 
ME. [a. F. dimonstratif, -ive, ad. L, demon - 
strativus. ] 

A. x. Having the function or quality of de- 
monstrating; making evident ; illustrative, a, 
Rhet. Setting forth with praise or censure 1553. 
3. Provable by demonstration x6xa. 4. Charac- 
terized by outward expression (of the feelings, 
etc.) 1819. 5. Teaching by the exhibition and 
description of examples or experiments {rare) 
18x4. 

l Ad. proof. .of the fecundity of His wisdom and 
Power Rav. Logic .. is a purely d. science Bowkn. 
a The oracion d. atandeth either in praise or dispraise 
of some one man, of of some one thyng 1553. 3. Ad. 
truth 1798. 4. Englishmen are much less d. than the 
men of most other European nations Darwin. 

B. sb. Gram, An adjective or pronoun having 
the function of pointing out the particular thing 
referred to, as that , this , etc. 1530. Hence 
Demo*nstrative-ly > adv., -neaa. 

Demonstrator (de m/ftistrftai). x6n. [ad. 
L. ; partly after F. demonstratemr J] 1. One who 
or that which demonstrates, points out, or 
proves, a. An assistant to a professor of science, 
who does the practical work of exhibiting and 
describing examples or experiments 1684. 3. 
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One who takes part in a public demonstration 
1870. Hence Demonstrator? 0, that has the 
property of demonstrating. 

Demorage, obs. f. Demurrage. 
Demoralization (dlhipT&laiz^Jen). 1809. 
[f. next. 1 The action of demoralizing; de- 
moralized state. 

His army is in a state of utter <L and disorganiza- 
tion 1877. 

Demoralize (dibi^rraioiz), v. 1793. [a. F. 
dlmoraltser (f. De- II. 1+ MORAL 0.), a word 
of the French Revolution.] 1. tram. To cor- 
rupt the morals or moral principles of. a. To 
lower or destroy the Morale of : applied esf>. 
to an army, etc.; also transf 1848. 

a The long series of English victories had . . demora- 
lized the French soldiery Grbbn. The market bad 
become demoralised {mod.). 

H Demos (drmjfe). Occas. demos, pi. -t 
1776. [a Gr. drjfjios.] 1. «Demb* i. a. The 
people or commons of an ancient Greek state; 
hence, the populace: often personified 1831. 

a. Celtic D. rose a Demon, shriek'd and slaked the 
light with blood Tbnnysom. 

Demosthenic (dem^sj»e*nik), 0. 1846. [ad. 
Gr. Aiff*oc 9 evtn 6 t. ] Of or pertaining to De- 
mosthenes, the Athenian orator; like Demo- 
sthenes or his style of oratory. So Demosthe- 
ne*an, Demosthomian ad/s. 

Demot (drm^t). fa. Gfr. hrjfibrrjs, f. iHj/zc*.] 
A member of a Greek deme. Grote. 

Demotic (dimjrtik), a. i 8 aa. [ad. Gr. 9 tj- 

fioriHot ; see prec.] 1. Of or belonging to the 
people : spec, applied to the popular and simpli- 
fied form of the ancient Egyptian script fas dist. 
from the hieratic)-, called also enchorial. Also 
absol. — The d, character or script. 9. gen . 
Popular, vulgar. Somewhat rare . 1831. 
t Demount v. 1533. [ad. F. dimonter/\ To 
dismount. 

Dempne, obs. f. Damn. 

Dempoter (dem p sta.i). [ME. demestre , in 
form fern, of demere Deemek; see -sier. Cf. 
Deemster.] fi. A judge; a Deemster (a). 
(ME, only.) ta. Sc. * The officer of a court 
who pronounced doom or sentence definitively 
as directed by the clerk or judge * (Jamieson). 
jDemulce (d/m^-ls), v. 1530. [ad. L. ae- 
mulcere; see De- I.i.] To soothe or mollify; 
to soften or make gentle -1831. var. (irreg.) 
tDemu-lceate. 

Demulcent (d/run-lscnt). 1733. [f. L. de- 
mulcentem .] adj. Soothing, lenitive, mollifying, 
aUaying irritation, sb. A demulcent medicine. 
tDemu laion. [f. L.demu/s-pp\. stem.] The 
action, or a means, of soothing. Feltham. 
Demur (dfmBi), sb. ME. [a. F. demeure 
vbl. sb.; see next] tx. Delay, waiting -1675; 
abode -1673. fa. Hesitation; pause; state of 
irresolution -1824. g. The act of demurring 
*639- t+. Law. =» Demurrer 1 -17x3. 

3. After a little d., he accepted the offer Dickens. 
Demur (d/mfi*i), v. ME. [a. F. demeurer , 
in OF. demorer, - mourer s— ; pop.L. demorare « 
d.L. demorari, L De- I. 3 + morari to delay.] 
ti. intr. To linger, tarry, wait -1653; to abide 
trams. To cause to tarry; to put 
off, delay -168 » tg. tnts\ To hesitate; to 

suspend action; to pause in uncertainty -1818. 
b. tram. To hesitate about -1730. 4. intr. To 

make scruples or difficulties; to take exception 
to (occas. at. on). (The current sense.) 1639. 
b. trans. To object to 1827. 5. Law. (intr.) To 
put in a Demurrer i6ao. 

i. Yet durst they not demon re nor abyde vpon the 
campeNicoLts. 1 King Ed wine demurred to em- 
brace Christianity Fuller, b. Let none d. Obedience 
to her will 173a 4. My host at first demurred. . but 

1 insisted Tyndall, b. 1 d. the inference 1876. 
Demure (d/miiU'i), 0. ME. [a. OF. meur. 
now mPr. The de- is obscure. ] +1. Calm, 

■till. (ME. only.) a. Sober, grave, serious ; re- 
served in demeanour ME, g. Affectedly or con- 
strainedly grave or decorous 1693. 

■■ A face d. and sage Bale. Sober, steadfast, and 
. 3- Tim Gentleman, and his d. Psalm sing- 

ing Fellows Shadwell Demurest of the tabby kind 
Gray. Hence Demtrredy adv^ -ness. 
+Demu*re, v. ran. [f. prec.] intr. ? To look 
demurely. Ant. 6* Ck iv. xv. 99. 

Demu«nty. rare. 1483. [Answers to OF. 


meurti; cf. Demure.] i. Demureness. 9. A de- 
mure character or person. (Cf. oddity.) Lamb. 
Demurrable (d/mfiiAbT),*. 1897. [f. De- 
mur v . or sb. + -abije.] That may be demurred 
to ; to which exception may be taken. 
Demurrage (d/mn-rod^). 1641. [a. OF.de- 
moragt , f. demorer ; see Demur v.] ti. Stay; 
delay; hesitation; pause-1823; detention -18 17. 
a. Comm . a. Detention of a vessel by the freighter 
beyond the time agreed on; the payment made 
in respect of this 1641. b. A charge for deten- 
tion of railway trucks 1858. c. A charge of 
itfd. per ounce made by the Bank of England 
in exchanging gold or notes for bullion 1875. 

a If the Delay was occasioned by the Merchant, he 
shall be obliged to pay for the Days of D., to the 
Captain Macrns. _ 

Demurral (dftnfi r&l). ran. 1810. [f. De- 
mur v . + -al.] The actionof demurring; demur. 
Demurrant (dftmrrant). 1599. [a, OF.df- 
mourant\ see Demur v.~\ 

A. adj. +1. Abiding, staying, resident -1587. 
ta. Delaying 1633. 

B. sb. One who demurs, or puts in a demurrer 
1809. 

Demurrer 1 (dfnurrw). 1533. [a- Anglo- 
Fr. -= OF. cUmourer, pres. inf. [see Demur v.) 
used as sb. ; cf. user ; see -er 4 J x. Law. A 
pleading which, admitting the facts as stated 
in the opponent's pleading, denies that he is 
legally entitled to relief, and thus stops the 
action until this point be determined 1547; 
transf. * Demur sb. 3. 1599. ta. - Demur 
sb. 2. -1645. 

Demurrer'^ (dfmB'rai). 1711. [f. Demur v. 
+ -BR 1 .] One who demurs. 

Demy (dimar), sb. (and 0.) PI. demies. 
ME. [Early L Demi- half, retained for the 
separate word. The uses are all elliptical. ] + 1 . 
A gold coin current in Scotland in the 15th 
century : app., orig., the half-mark. ta. * A 
short close vest' (Fairholt) -1599. g. Faper 
Man uf A certain size of paper. ( Properly adj. \ 
ellipt . as sb. -= demy paper.) 1546. 

D. printing paper measure* 17! X aaj Inches I d. 
writing paper 15 J Xac* 

4. A foundation scholar at Magdalen College, 
Oxford (so called because their 4 commons ' 
was orig. half that of a Fellow) i486. Hence 
Demy'ahlp, a scholarship at that College. 

Den (den), sb* [OE. dgnn, habitation of a 
wild beast. CL MDu dan{n in. forest, abode of 
wild beasts, etc. The same root dash* appears 
in dean , OE. dfnu (:—daniA vale; the root- 
meaning is uncertain*] x* The lair or habita- 
tion of a wild beast. 9* A cavern ME, g. 
transf. and Jig. A place of retreat or abode 
ME.; a room unfit for human habitation 1837; 
a small room or lodging in which a man can be 
alone (colloq.) 1771. 4* A dingle. Sc. local. 

1552. tg. Anal. A cavity, nollow -1683. 

x. Then the beanies goe into dennest and remain • 
!n their places Job xxxvii. 8. a. [They] lurked in 
dennes and wholes secretly Haul 3. A d. of thieves 
Matt. xxi. 13 The frightful dens of some of the 
Manchester operatives 1 840. A small d. for me in 
particular Scott. 

Den *, in good den ; see Good-den. 

Den (den), v. ME. [f. Den jiM] intr. To 
live or dwell in (or as in) a den; to hide oneself 
in a den 1610. 

The sluggish sal u ages, that d. belowe G, Fletcher. 
t Dena me, v. 1555. [De- L 3.] To de- 
nominate -1640. 

Denar, denare (drndi, dxn&'j, -c**j). 1547. 
var. of ME. dener. denere (from OF. dener). 
Denier, assim. to L. denarius .] A coin : the 
Roman Denarius; the It* denare; the East 
Indian Dinar, q.vs 

Denar cotize ; see De- IT. z and narcotise . 

II Denarius (drnfla-riffs). PI. 41 ME. 

1 L., f. d. numus denary coin, coin containing 
ter. (asses), L deni ten by ten.] x. An andent 
Roman silver coin, orig. of the value of ten 
asses (about eightpence) 1579. 9. A gold coin 

id. aureus), worth 35 silver denarii x66i. 3. A 

(silver) pennyweight ME. % In English reckon- 
ing used for 4 penny \ and abbreviated d. 

+ Denary, denarie, sb\ 1449. [ad. L. clena- 
rtus. ] — Denarius, the Roman penny -1674. 
Denary (dPniri), 0. and sb? 1577. [ad. L. 
denarius containing ten.] 


A. adj. Having ten as the basis of reckoning; 
decimal 1848. 

+B. sb. x. The number ten; a decad -168 a. 
9. A tithing 1577. 

Denationalize (dfnseJanAlaix), v. 1807. 
[a. F. ddnationaliser (a word 01 the French 
Revolution); seeDE-ll. x.] trans. To deprive 
(a person, etc.) Of nationality ; to divest (a 
country) of national character. 

The attempt to . .d. the education of the infant poor 
1839. , Hence Dena tionaliEa*t!oii, the action of 
denationaltzing denationalized condition. 

Denaturalize (dihse tiur&ldz), v. x8oo. 
[ De- 1 1, x. ] i* To deprive of its original nature; 
to make unnatural. 9. To deprive of the status 
and rights of a natural subject or dtizen; the 
opposite of naturalise z8x6. 

l The lyrical ballad . . is almost always denaturalized 
by culture Palo save. a. The Duque d'Avetro, hav- 
ing been degraded and denaturalized previous to 
condemnation Kbatingb. Hence DeiMuturallza'- 
tion ; the action of denaturalizing 1 denaturalized 
condition. 

Denature (d/h/i’tiiu), v. 1685. fa. F. <U- 
naturer ; see DE- 1. 6.J ti. trans. To render 
unnaturaL 9 . To alter (e.g. tea, etc.) so as to 
change its nature 1878. 
a. The denatured nature of London milk 1876. 

Denay, obs. var. of Deny v. and sb. 
Dendrachate, etc. ; see under Dkndro-. 
Dendriform (de*ndrif/jm ), a. 1847. [L Gr. 
bivhpov + -FORM.] Of the form of a tree; branch- 
ing; arborescent. 

Dendrite (de-ndrait). Also in L. form den- 
drites (dendrai'Wz), pi. dendritss (-tf). 1727. 
[ ad. Gr. bwbplrrfs of or pertaining to a tree, f. 
IMpov. In F. dendrite. ] 1. A tree- or moss, 

like marking or figure, found on or in some 
stones or minerals; a stone or mineral so 
marked. 9. A crystalline growth of branching 
or arborescent form, as of some metals under 
electrolysis 1882. Hence Dendxi'tic, -al a. re- 
sembling d. ; tree-like; having tree-like markings. 

Dendro-i bef. a vowel dendr-, comb. f. Gr. 
tifvbpov tree : as in 

Dendrachate [see Achate sb. 1 ], a variety of 
agate with tree-like markings. Demdroccel, 
-ccele a. [Gr. xoiAla], Zool. having a branched 
or arborescent intestine; belonging to the divi- 
sion Dendr ucaela of Turbellaiian worms; so 
DendroccB'lan, Dendroccs’loua adjs . , in same 
sense. Dettdrocola-ptine a. [ Gr* sokbwrtir to 
peck], Omith. belonging or allied to the genus 
of birds Dendrocolaptts, or S. American tree- 
creepers. Dendrode*ntine,‘ the form of branched 
dentine seen in compound teeth, produced by 
the interblcnding of the dentine, enamel, and 
cement ‘ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). De*ndrodoot [Gr. 
bbovT-] a., having, or consisting of, teetn of 
dendritic internal structure; sb. a dendrodont 
fish. De*ndrolite, a petrified or fossil tree or 
part of a tree. Dendro’meter, an instrument 
for measuring trees. Dendro ‘philona a., tree- 
loving; in Dot. growing on or twining round 
trees. De*ndroatyle, Zool. one of tiie four pillars 
by which the syndendrinm is suspended from 
the umbrella in the Rhisostomidse. 

Dendrobe (demdr^b\ 1889. [ad. mod.L. 
Dendrobium. ] Name of a genus of epiphytal 
orchids. 

Dendrodic (dendrydik), 0. 1854. [f. Gr. 
ttvbpwbrjt + -IC.] Of the form of a tres; den- 
dritic. So De*ndrold, -al 0. 

Dendrology (dendsyldd&f). 1708. [£ Den- 
dro- + Gr. -A 0710.] The study of trees; the 
part of botany which treats of trees. So Den* 
drolo'gic, -al, Dendro 'logons ad is, belonging 
to d.; Dendro -loglst, one versed in d. 

Dene (dfn), sb.i Var. of Dean sb . 2 a 
(wooded) vale. 

Dene (,irn\j£* Also den. ME. p] Abare 
sandy tract by the sea; a law sand-mil. 
f Delegate, v. 1603. Jr. L. denegat - ppl 
stem.] To deny -165a. Hence Denegauon, 
f refusal; denial. So Dene'gatory 0. (rare), ^ 

Dene-hole, Dane-hole (dpn-, dAmjh^l). 
Also Danes' hole. 1768. [app. U Dane , ME. 
Dene , OE. Dfme + Hole. Cf. OE. Dena-lagu, 
ME. Dene~lawe, mod. Darned law , Daste law , J 
The name of a class of excavations, found In 
chalk-formations in England and France, con- 
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DENGUE 

dating of a shaft sunk to the chalk, and there 
widening out into one or more chambers, used 
probably for concealment in time of war. 
Dengue (deq-g#). Also d.-fever, denga. 
1847 | Ult., a Swahili word, dinga, dyenga , 

denga ' sudden cramp-like Seizure \ pop. iden- 
tified on its introduction to the West Indies in 
1 8*7 with the Sp. dengue 4 prudery \ Called 
by the negroes dandy, prob. in mockenr of the 
stiffness and dread of motion exhibited by the 
patients.] An infectious eruptive fever, com- 
mencing suddenly, and attended with excru- 
ciating pains, especially in the joints, with 
great prostration and debility, but rarely fatal. 
Also called Dandy , and Break-bone fever 
Denbable, a. 1548. [f. Deny v. + -able.] 
That can be denied. 

Denial (dtoai* 4 i). 15*8. Deny v. -t-al 
a j 1 . The act of saying ' no ' ; refusal of any- 
thing asked or desired. a. 7" he asserting (of 
anything) to be untrue or untenable ; contra- 
diction; also, the denying of the existence or 
reality of a thing 1576. 3. Refusal to acknow- 
ledge; a disowning, disavowal 1590. 4. Law 

ta. — Denier’ i6a8; b. The opposing of a 
plea, claim, or charge advanced 1738. 

1. Denial! of burial! 1631 A d. of one's self — Srlr- 
denial, a Thed.ot the suppressed premiss Whatkl y, 
of abstract ideas Jowett. 3. A denyall of the Sove- 
raign Power Hobhks. var. fDeni’ance. 

Denier 1 (d/harw). ME. [f.asprec. + -er!.] 
One who denies 

■f Denier 153a. [a. F. dtnier pres. inf. 

used subst ; cf. disclaimer ] Law The act of 
denying or refusing -164a 
Denier 3 (dihli'i, ||d*nyr). Obs . or arch. 
ME. [a. Olv dener t later denier'. — 1 ,. dina- 
rium; see Denarius ] 1, A l-rench coin, the 

twelfth of the sou; orig. of silver; but from 
16th c a small copper coin. Hence, a very 
small sum ta. Used as tr. L. denarius -1O06 
1 3. A pennyweight -X70 6. 4. A unit of weight, 

equal to about 8£ troy grains, by which silk 
yarn is weighed and its fineness estimated 1839 
Hence Denies* v. trans., to ascertain the fine- 
ness of (silk yarns) in demers Denie’rer. 
x. My Dukedouie to a Beggcrly d. Shake. 

Denigrate (de*mgr*it),*>. Now rare. 1536. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. dtnigrart ; see De- I. 3 ] 1 
trans. To blacken, make black or dark 1623. 
a. fifr To blacken, defame 
a. This he spake, not to honour Christ, hot to rf. him 
Trap*. Hence Deni erection, De ‘nigra tor, one 
who or that which blackens. 

Denim (d/nrm, de nim). 1695. (Short f. 
serge de Aim , I\ serge de Aimes or Nismes, serge 
of Nismes in soutliern France. Cf Delaine 
A name orig. of a kind of serge; now in U.S. 
of a coloured twilled cotton material used for 
ov' rails, hangings, etc. 

Denitrate (tlinri*tir«t), v. *863. [De* It. i.J 
To free from nitnc or nitrous acid. Denitra*- 
Hon. Donl trator, an apparatus for this. 
Denitrify (dinartrifai), v. 1891. [De- IL i.J 
7 o deprive of nitrous or hyponitric add Hence 
Deni*trifler, a denitrifying agent. Deni trill- 
ea'tor, an apparatus used in sulphuric acid 
works to remove the nitrous vapours from the 
sulphuric add previously nitrated in the Gay- 
Lussac tower, var Denitrlxe. 
fDe nizate, v. 1604* (f. ppl. stem of med.L. 
den 1 tare y see Denize v.j Law To constitute 
a denisen -1628. Hence Denise ‘tlon. 
•'•Denixo, v. 1577. (f. Denizen; in med. 
(Anglo-) L. dent tare. J x. To make (a person) 
a denizen -1708. a .fig To naturalise (a word, 
a custom, etc.) 1594. 

Denizen (denisen). ME. [a. AF. drintetn, 
etc - OF. deintein , L AF dainty mod F dans 
(: — L, de intus) + -ein L -anew; cf. foreign, 
ferein, L, foramens | 

A. x. One who dwells within a country, as 
opp. to foreigners Now rare in lit. sense b. 
trans f and fig Used of persons, animals, and 
plants. Chiefly past, or rhei 1474* By restric- 
tion ; One who lives habitually In a country but 
is not a native-born citizen; an alien admitted 
to citizenship by royal letters patent >578) Also 
trans f and fig 2548. 

t. The Charter or London.. Is the birthright of its 
own Deniatons, not Strangers G urn all. b. Winged 
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demeans of the crag Scott, a. fig, Denisens in haanen ' 
Udall. Hence Dcnizenshlp. 

B. adj. or attrib 1483 

Denizen (de’nix&i), v. 1556. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. To make a denizen; to admit (an alien) to 
residence and rights of citizenship. Usu. fig 
1577. a. To furnish with denizens; to people 
with settlers from without (rare). 

s. The old denisoned wordes Su J. Cheer. The 
cholera. .U denizened among us Southey. 

Dennet (de*nbt). x8x8. [? f. the surname 
Dennet.] A light open two-wheeled carriage 
akin to a gig; fashionable c 18x8-1830. 
Denonunable (d/lurmin&b’l), a. 1658. ft 
L. denominare + -BLE. J That may be named. 

DenO'xninant, sb. rare. 1889. [ad. L. dt- 
nominantem.] *■ DENOMINATOR 3. 
Denominate (dityrmin/t), ppl. a. and sb. 
1579. [ad L. denominatus.] 

A. pa. pple Named, denominated. Obs ot 
arch. 

tB. adj.Anth . Said of a number : Concrete, 
q. v. ; opp. to abstract -1674. 

C. sb ti. A name, denomination 1638. ta. 
Gram. A denominative -1654. 

Denominate (dfnyminrit), v. 155a. [f. L. 
denominare; see De- l, 3.] x. trans. To give 
a name to; to name (ong.from or after some- 
thing). Now usually ; To call (a thing) ... ta. 
To give a name to; to characterize; to constitute 
-1817 t3- To denote -179a. 

x. This is what the world . . Denominates an itch fox 
writing Cowm a. Our general course of life must 
d us wise 01 foolish Johnson 

Denomination (d/hpmin?Jbn). ME. [a. 
OF denomination, ad. L. denominationem (in 
d.L in the sense of * metonymy ') ] 1. The 

action of naming from or after something; 
naming; calling by a name a. A characteristic 
name given to a thing or class of things; that 
which any thingis called ; an appellation, designa- 
tion, title ME. 8< Aritk A class of one kind 
of unit in any system, distinguished by a specific 
name ME 4. A class, sort, or land distin- 
guished by a specific name 1664. &. spec. A 

religious sect or body designated by a distinc- 
tive name 1716. 

s. The tribes of gypsies, jockies, or cairds— for by 
all these denominations such banditti were known 
Scott. 3. Weight in which the smallest D. is a Grain 
173$. 5. All sects and denominations Franklin. 

Denominational (dfnyminTi’Jnnkl), a 
1838. [ f prec. + -AL.] Belonging to, or of the 
nature of, a denomination; sectarian 
Under the dominion of the new law d. schools axe 
the rule M. Arnold. Hence DenomilMftionftliam, 
adherence to d. principles or a d. system {e.g. of 
education). Denomlna'tionalist, on adherent of 
these. Denomlna*tionalixe v. to make d. De- 
nominailonally adv according to a d. method. 
Denominative (dAyminrtiv). 1589. [ad. 
I. denominatxvus,] 

A. adj x. Characterized by giving a name to 

something 16x4 ; connotative 1638 ta. Having 
a distinctive name (rare) 1677 3. Gram 

Formed 01 derived from a noun 1783. 

a The least d. part of time is a minute Cocker 3. 
D., that is, derived of a noun, as from dens comas 
dentatus 1783 Hence Deno*minatively ado. 

B. sb fi. A denominative term -1399 a. 
Gram A word derived from a noun 1638. 

Denominator (d/iyminritw). 154a. [a. 

med.L , f denominare ] 1. One who or that 

which gives a name to something Now rare. 
1577 s. A rith and Alg The number written 
below the line in a vulgar fraction, which gives 
the denomination or value of the parts into 
which theintegex is divided; the corresponding 
expression in an algebraical fraction, denoting 
the divisor (Correl to numerator.) 154a. Also 
fig +3. An abstract noun denoting an attri- 
bute 1599. 

x. The City of Lincoln, the chief d of the County 
Hey un. 

Denotable (dibJu-tib’l), a. i6&l [f. De- 
note «.] That can be denoted or marked 
tDenotate (dTnptxit), o. 1597. [LL. “ 
tare ; cf connotate vb J «■ DENOTE 1-4 -1653: 
Denotation (dfoptf -/on). 133a. [ad. L. de- 
notatwnem; cf F denotation. ] z. The action 
of denoting; expression by marks, signs, or 
symbols; indication; (wither and /Mt mark; 
a sign a. A designation 1631 a* The signi- 
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fi cation of a term 16x4* 4. Logic. That which 

a word denotes , as dist. from its connotation; 
the individuals to which a word applies; ex- 
tension 1843 

3. Time hath brought the word knout to a d. of il 
qu a l i ti es Selden 

Denotative (dih^s*tktiv), a. x6iz. [f. L. 
denotat - ppl. stem; cf. connotative ] Having 
the quality of denoting; designative, indicative. 

Proper names are preeminently d. Latham. Hence 
Deno'tatively adv. 

Denote v. 1599. [a. F. dtnoter, 

ad. L. denotart ; see De- 1 . 3.] +1. trans . To 
note down; to describe -1607. a. To mark; 
to mark out; to distinguish by a mark 1598. 

3. To be the visible sign of; to indicate 159a. 

4. To signify; to stand for 1668; b. to express 

by a symbol 1871. 5. Logic. To be a name of; 

to be predicated of. (Used by Mill) 1843. 

a Sun Dialls, by the shadow of a stile or gnomon 
denoting the hours of the day Sie T. Browne. 3, 
We keep the sea. which denotes a victory Psrva. 
Thou hast enough Denoted thy concern Smollett. 
4. b. D. by (A') the oxen of the path of P. M inchin. 

Denotement (dfndu-tmSut). 16a a. [f. De- 
note v. + -m&nt 1 The fact of denoting; cotter . 
a token, sign 

Denotive (dA^»*tiv),0. 1830. [Las prec. 
+ -1 vk. J Serving to denote. 

|| Denouement (d^nir mafi). 175a. [F., f. dJ. 
nouer, desnouer , f. (ult.) L dts- + nod are, f. 
nodus knot.] Unravelling; spec, the final un- 
ravelling of the plot in a drama, etc ; the cata- 
strophe ; transf. the issue of a complication, 
difficulty, or mystery 

Denounce (dfhau*ns), v. ME. [a. OF. de- 
noncier , - noncer : — L. denuntiare, i Da- I. 3 
+ nuntiarej x* To give formal, authoritative, 
or official information of; to proclaim, announce, 
to publish Also iiratesf. of things. 9. To pro- 
claim by way of a threat or warning 1632. g. 
To proclaim (a person) to be (something). Obs. 
or arch. ME. 4. To inform against, delate, 
accuse 1485. 5. To utter denunciations against 
1664. 6. To give formal notice of the termina- 
tion of (a treaty, etc.). [So F. eUnoncer.'\ 184a. 

1 Geving thanks ..at the Cocke -crowing, because 
at that time the coming of the day is denounced Bible 
(D ouay) Ps. cxviiL comm. His look denounc’d Des- 
perate revenge Milt. P L. il 106. a. To <L fire anfl 
desolation T. Brown. 3 To d. s man as a public 
enemy Dixon 4. Archdeacons, .shall <L suck of 
them as are negligent . . to the Bishop Ayliffs. 5. To 
d. a man as an upstart Bryce. 

Hence Donoumcoment, the action of denouncing I 
denunciation. Denouncer, one whodenounosa 

De novo; see De id. 
tDenaa-ttan. 1615. [ad. L. demationem.] 
Condensation -1709. 

Dense (dens), a. 1599. [ad. L. densus. CL 
F dense.] x. Having its constituent particles 
closely compacted together; thick, compact 
9. fig. Profound, Intense, impenetrable, crass 
173a* 3. Photogr. Of a negative : Opaque in 

the developed aim, so that the lights and 
shades are well contrasted. 

1. D. fog i860, tufts 1776. A d. crowd x8j& a. D. 
ignorance 1877. Hence De*xxae-ly eutv n -neaa. 
Denshire (de*njw), v. 1607. [Syncopated 
L Devonshire.] trans. To dear or improve 
(land) by burning the turf, stubble, etc., and 
spreading the ashes; — Burn-BEAT 
Densimeter (densi’mfur). 1863. [LL .dm- 
sus + -meter. ] An apparatus for measuring 
the density or spedfic gravity of a substance. 
Density (de*nsfti). rfiag/f a. F. demitt, ad. 
L. densitas, f. densus.] x. Toe quality or con- 
dition of being dense; thickness; closeness of 
consistence. 9. Physics. The degree of con- 
sistence of a substance, measured by the 
quantity of matter in a unit of bulk 1665. h. 
FJectr. The quantity of dectridty per unit of 
volume or ana 1873. 3* Dcgroe of aggrega- 
tion 1851. 4. Photogr Opaqueness of the 

developed actinized film in a negative 1679. 
Dent (dent), sb * ME. [var. of Dint, OE. 
■' - - - - Dijjt 

made 

by a blow or by pressure; a Dint 1565. 

a Ass hit were ad. of bonder ME. 3. taking his 
Hammer, he again beat out the d. 169s. 

Dent, sb. 2 135a. [a. F. dent tooth.] fi. 
An indentation in the edge of anything -1709. 
9. A tooth, In various technical uses 1703. 
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dynt. j fi. « Dint sb. x. -1603. + 9 . « 1 
sb, 9. -x 6 oa 3. A hollow or impression 1 
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Dent, ppl. a. 1450. [Short for dented.'] ft 
Embossed. +0. Her. Indented 1610. 

D. com t 0 variety of Indian corn having a dent in 
each kernel ( If. S.). s 

Dent, v , ME. [w. of Dint v.l 1. tram. 
To make a dent in; to indent a. To impress 
with a stroke or impact 1450 3. intr. To 

enter or sink in, so as to make a dent. b. To 
become indented. M E. f4* ^ 0 a * m a pene- 
trating blow [at) 1580. 

t. Armour, .aented at Crcssy 1881. a. The tracks 
of horses' hoofs deeply dented in the road W. Isvinc. 
Dental (de-nt41). 1594. [ad. ? med.L. denta- 
lis, l dens; cf. F. dental .] 

A. adj, 1. Of or pertaining to the teeth, or to 
dentistry; of the nature of a tooth 1599. a. 
Phonology . Pronounced by applying the tip of 
the tongue to the front upper teeth, as t, d, n, 
etc. 1594. 

s. D. formula, a concise tabular statement of the 
dentition of a mammal ; the numbers of teeth in the 
upper and the lower row are written above and below 
a horizontal line 1 see Dentition a. 

B. sb. i. Phonology . A dental consonant 1794 

a. Arch, — Dentil 1761. 3. Zool.A mollusc 

of the genus Dcntalivm or family Dentaliidae ; 
a tooth-shell 1678. HenceDenta*Uty,d. quality. 
De'ntalize v, to make d. Dentalinrtlon. 

Dentary (de*nt&ri). 1830. [ad. L. dentanus, 
f. dens.] 

A. adj. Of. pertaining to, or connected with 
the teeth; dental. 

B. sb. A bone forming part of the lower jaw 
In Vertebrates below Mammalia , and bearing 
the teeth when these are present 18**4. 

II De ntata (dent^-td). 1737. [L fem. of 
dentatus ' toothed ’ (sc vertebra) ,J Anat. -= 
Axis 1 a. 

Dentate (demt/t), a. 1810. [ad. L. denta- 
tus. \ Having teeth or tooth-like projections; 
toothed. In Bot. spec . of leaves having sharp 
teeth directed outwards. Hence Demtately 
adv. Dentation, the condition or fact of being 
4. So De*ntated ppl. a. 

Denta-to-, comb. f. of L. dentatus , prefixed 
to other adjs. in the sense ' dentately — \ 

' dentate and — 

Dented (dented), ppl. a. ME. [f. Dent v.] 
+1. Bent inward; incurved -1607. a. Having 
dents, indented, toothed 155a. 

Dentel. 185a [ad. F. denteUe.] —Dentil. 
Dentelated, -ella- fde-ntel^ted), tpl. a. 
1797- [ After F. denteli. J Having small teeth ; 

finely indented 

Dentelle (dente-1. Fr. dafitfl). 1859. [a. F., 
dim. of dent tooth. J || 1. Lace [Fr. ]. a. Book- 
binding. A tooling resembling lace. Also attrib. 

Denti-, comb. f. U dens , dentem tooth, 
dentes teeth. 

De*ntifisctor, a machine for making artificial 
teeth. Dentila'br&l a., having relation to teeth 
and lips. DentUi*ngual a ., of or formed by 
teeth and tongue; also as sb. [sc. consonant or 
sound). Denti'parous a., producing teeth. 
De'ntiph^ne, an instrument for conveying 
sound to the inner ear through the teeth, an 
Audipiione. 

Denticcte (de*ntisil),o. 1855. [f. L. dentem 
+ cetus whale.] Toothed (as a whale). 
Denticle (de*ntikT),xA ME. [ad. L. denti- 
cuius , dim. of dentem. Cf. Denticule ] 1. 

A small tooth or tooth-like projection. 9. Arch. 
— Df.ntil 1674. So Denti'cular a. resembling, 
or of the nature of. a small tooth; (Arch.) hav- 
ing dentils. Denticulate a. finely toothed; 
[Arch.) denticular. Denticulated ppl. a. 
Dentlculation (dentiikixd# \ffn% 1681. [f. 
L. dent. cuius ; cf. dentation .] The condition 
of being denticulate; usu. concr . an instance of 
this; a series of small teeth (mostly in pi ). 
Denticule (de’ntikiwl). 1563 [a. F. t ad. L. 
denticulus (also used). ] -» Dentil b. 
Dentiform (de-ntif^im), a. 1708. [C L. 
dentem ; see -form.] Of the form of a tooth; 
odontoid. 

Dentifrice (de-ntifris). 1558. [a. F. p ad. L. 
dentifricium, f, dentem + fricare. J A powder 
or other preparation for rubbing or cleansing 
the teeth. 

DentlgBBOUS (denti-dg&ss), a. 1839. [f.L. 
typo *dentig*r+ -ous. ] Bearing teeth. 

83 (pum)» a (pass). au (laud), v (cast). 
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Dentil (dentil). 1663. [a. obs. F. dentiih 
: — L. denticulus , dim. of dens,] Arch. Each of 
the small rectangular blocks, resembling a row 
of teeth, under the bed-moulding of the cornice 
in the Ionic, Corinthian. Composite, and some- 
times Doric, orders, tb. transf. The member 
of the entablature in which the dentils (when 
present) are cut -1789. Also attrib. 

De -nUtated,///. a. [var. of Dentelated, 
after Dentil] 'Formed like teeth; having 
teeth So Dentilation* * dentition ' (Worcester) ; 
deuticulation, perforation of postage stamps. 
DenUle (dentil). 1864. [var. of Dentil] 
Cone hoi. A small tooth or tooth -like - projec- 
tion. 

Dentine (de*ntih). 1840. [f. L. dent-, 

dens Tooth + -ink *.] Anat. The hard tissue, 
resembling bone but usually denser, which 
forms the chief constituent of the teeth. Hence 
Dentinal a. pertaining to or of the nature 
of d. 

DentirO'Ster. rare. 1847, r a. F. deniirostre, 
ad. mod.L. dentirostris , f. Denti- + rostrum ,) 
Omith. A member of the Dentirostres or Pas- 
serine birds having a tooth or notch on each 
side of the upper mandible. By later naturalists 
restricted to the Turdoid or thrush-like Passeres 
or Insessores. Hence Dentiro’stral, Dentiro*- 
atrate adju belonging to the Dentirostres ; 
having a toothed beak. 

Dcntiscalp. 1656. [ad. L. dentiscalpium 
toothpick, f. Denti- + scalpere.] An instrument 
for scaling teeth. 

Denttet (de-ntist). 1759. [ad. F. dentist* , f. 
dent tooth.J One whose profession it is to 
treat diseases of the teeth, extract them, insert 
artificial ones, etc. ; a dental surgeon. Hence 
I Dentiatic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of, a d. [rare). Demtiatry, the profession 
or practice of a d. 

Dentition (denti- Jon). 1615. [ad. L. denti- 
tionem . f. dentire to teeth. ] 1. The production 

or cutting of the teeth; teething. 9. The 
arrangement of the teeth proper to an animal 
1849. 

Dento-, an incorrect comb. f. L. dentem 
tooth, as in Dento-lingual, etc.; see Denti-. 

Dentoid, a. rare. i8a8. [Bad formation, 
f, L. dentem + Gr. -oeibrjt, -OJD.] Dentiform, 
Odontoid. 

De-ntureL rare. 1685. [f. Denti/. + -ure.] 
Indentation, indent 

Denture 2 (de-ntiiu). 1874. [a. F. f {.dent.] 
A set of (artificial) teeth. 

Denucleate, -ed ; see De- II. 1 and nucleate , 

-ed . 

Denudate (d/hi£-d/t, demind/t), a. 1866. 
[ad. L denudatus .] Denuded; naked, bare. 
Denudate (deniwd*it, d/ni« drit), v. 1637. 
[I ppl. stem of L. denudare.) — Denude. 
Denudation (deni«d£i Jan). 1584. [a. F. de- 
nudation, ad. L. denudationem. ) 1. The action 
of making naked or bare; denuded condition. 
Also yig. a. Geol. The laying bare of an under- 
lying rock or formation through the erosion of 
that which lies above it by the action of water, 
ice, etc. x8iz. So Deau'dative a. having the 
quality of denuding. 

Denude (d/nhJ-d), v. 1513. [ad. L. denu- 
dare, f. De- L % + nudare, nudusT) trans. To 
make naked or Dare; to strip 0/ covering; spec. 
in Geol. : To lav bare (a rock, etc.) by the 
wearineawayof that which lies above it. Also fig. 
Rapidly denuded by rain and rivers A. R. Wallace. 

■f Denu mberment 1455. [a. F. dbtombre- 
ment. ] The act of numbering ; an enumera- 
tion -1657. 

Denumerant. 1859. [a. L. denumeran - 
tern. ] Math. The number expressing how many 
solutions a given system of equations admits of 
Denumeration (d/hia-mgrii-Jan). 7693. 

I ad. L. denumera tionem , f. denumeran, erron. 
scribal var. of dinumerare. ] z. t Enumeration ; 
arithmetical calculation (rare); the determina- 
tion oi the denumerant fa* A present paying 
down of money -1848. 

Denundant (dfnn'nsUnt, -Jiftnt), a. 1837. 
[ad. L. denunciantem.] Denouncing. 

1 Denunciate (dfnirnsi^t, -Jwit), 

I (Fr. chef), a (ever), 
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t f. ppL stem of L. denuntiart, -1 nunc i are , 1 
)e- f. 3 + nuntiare (nuncian).] To denounee; 
to utter denunciation against. 

He only enunciated and d enunciated Da Moboan. 
So Denunciative a. characterised by denunciation 
Denunciation (dihp<nsi|*i j?n). 1548. [ad. 
L. denun ti-, denunciations .J tx. Public an- 
nouncement 9. Announcement of evil, punish- 
ment, etc. in the manner of a warning or menace 
1563. 3. Accusation before a public prosecutor 
1586. 4. Public condemnation or inveighing 

against 1843. 5. The action of denouncing 

a treaty, etc. 2885. 

1. D. of Bannes before matrimony Br. Hall a. 
The prophet.. by the d. of miseues, weakened the 
alacrity of the multitude Whiston. 

Denunciator (dlh9*n8- y dlii9*njie't3j). 1474. 
[a. F. dinonciateur , ad. L. denuntiatorem.) 
One who denounces or utters denunciations ; in 
Civ. Law : One who lays an inlormaiion Against 
another. Hence Denn-nciatory a. tof or per- 
taining to denunciation (in various senses); de- 
nouncing, accusing, arraigning, condemning. 
Denutrition (dfoiutri Jan). 1876 [De- 1. 
6, or II. 3.] The opposite to nutrition; re- 
versal ot the nutritive process ; in Med. treat- 
ment by deprivation of nourishment. Also attrib 
Deny (d/nai*), v. ML [n. F. ddnier I.. 
denegare ; see De- I. 3.] 1. To contradict or 

gainsay; to declare (anything stated) to be un- 
true or untenable, or not what it is stated to be 
Also absol. 9. Logic. To assert the contradictory 
of (opp. to affirm) ME. 3. To refuse to admit 
the truth of (opp. to assert or maintain) 1630: 
to reject as non-existent 1631. 4. 'i o refuse to 

acknowledge; to disown, repudiate, renounce 
ME. 5. To refuse or withhold; to refuse to 
give or grant ME. Also Jig. 0. To say * no ’ 
to ME. +7. To refuse permission to; to forbid 
(to do, the doing of) -1759. t8. To refuse to 

take -1725. 

1. To d. a charge Fielding. a. I d. your Maior 
1 Hen. IV. il iv. 544. 3, To d. the apparition oi 

ghost* Sia w. Hamilton, of Witches Buhton. 4. He 
could not d. his own hand and seal Macaulay. 3. To 
d. just request* Marlowe, a place to art Jowett. 6. 
The poor were never at their need denaid Greene 
Too well to d. Company, and too ill to receive them 
Steele. Phr. To d. oneself \ to withhold from oneself 
the gratification of desires to practise self •abnegation. 
Hence Deny* sb. act of denying or refusing. Deny- 
ing ly cuiv. in a way that denies or refuses. 

Deobstru-ct, v. 1653. H. De- I. 6 + L. ob- 
struct; see next.] trans. To dear of obstruc- 
tion. 

Deobstruent (dr^bstrwrnt). Z691. [ad 
mod.L. type deobstruentem, f. as prec.] 

A. adj. That removes obstructions by opening 
the natural passages or pores of the body Z718. 
B. sb. A deobstnumt medicine or substance. 
Deo*culate, v. [f. De- II. 1 +L. oculus. J 
j To deprive of eyes, or of eyesight. Lamb. 
Dcodnnd (drodwnd). 1533. [a. AFr. deo- 
dande , ad. med.L. deodandum, i. e. Deo dan- 
dutn .] A thing to be given to God; sfee. in 
Eng. Law, a personal chattel which, having 
been the immediate occasion of the death of a 
person, was forfeited to the Crown to be applied 
to pious uses. (Abolished in 1846.) loosely. A 
sum taken in lieu of the deodand 1831. 
fl Deodar (d/vriJu). 1849. [a. Hindi dtaidr, 
dhvd&r : — Skr. Oeva-d&ra tree or timber of the 
gods*] A sub-species of cedar (Cedrus Libani, 
var, Deodara), found native in the Western 
Himalayas, and now largely grown as an orna- 
mental tree in England. Also applied In India 
to other trees. 

tDeodate (dTod/it). 2600. [ad. L« deo datum : 
in sense 3 , « a deo datum. ] 

A. sb. i. A thing given to God. HOOKER, 9. 
A gift from God. G. Herbert. 

B. adj Given by God. Oayton. 

Deodorant (dx,Ju*d6rAnt), sb. 1869. [f. 
odorem smell* after decolorare ; see De- 1. 6.] A 
deodoriser. 

Deodorize (d/j^fdfimiz), v. 1856. [f. Du- 
ll. x + L. odor.] trans. To deprive of (bad) 
odour. Also Mg. Hence DeodorUa*tion» re- 
moval of (bad) smell. Deo'doriser. 
tDeo*nerate, v. 1693. [f. I- deonerare ; see 
De- 1. 6. ] To disburden -1651. 

Deontology (dr>pntp‘lftd£i). 1896. [f. Gr. 


V’ *593 

91 (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (whet), f (g#t% 



DEOPERCULATE 

84 w that which la binding +-A©t»cl] The sci- 
ence of duty or moral obligation 
Ethica hat motived the mart expressive name of d. 
Buithaii. Hence Deontolo gleal a. of, pertaining 
to, or according to d De'onto*logist, one who 
treats of d. 

Deoperculate (dr,*p5ukidli?t), a, 1866. [f. 
De- 1.6^- Opkrculate ] Bot Having lost the 
operculum : said of the capsules of mosses, etc. 
So DcopeTculato v. to shed the operculum. 
tDeoppilate (di^piUit), v. 1620. [f. De- 
II. i+Oppilate. ) trams. To free from ob- 
struction : absol to remove obstructions *17x0. 
So Deo'ppUant a. that removes obstructions ; 
Deo'ppllation, the removal of obstructions; De- 
o’ppilative, a . deobstruent; sb a deobstruent. 
Deordination (di|/Tidin<?i jbn). Now rare. 
1596. ff. (ult.) De- I. 6 + L, ordinare.] x. De- 
parture from or violation of (moral) order; dis- 
order. a. Departure from the normal GbAD. 
fDeO’BCulate, v. ran. 1623. [f. L. deoscu- 
lari\ see De- I. 3.) To kiss affectionately. 
Hence tDeoacnla’tion, kissing. 

De-osaify, -lication; see De- II. z and 
otsify, etc. 

Deoxidate (di,p*ksid*«t), v. 1799. [De- 
11. I. - ) Chem. To remove the oxygen from; 
intr. to undergo deoxidation. Hence Deoxi- 
dation, the removal of oxygen from an oxide 
or other compound. 

Deoxidize (d/|p*ksidaiz),v. 1794. [De-II. 
x.J Ckem — DEOXIDATE. Hence Deoxidisa*- 
Hon, Deo'xldizer. 

Deoxygenate (d/^'ksid^in^t), v. 1799. 
[Dtt- II. x.J Chem . To deprive of (free) oxygen ; 
also - Deoxidate. Hence Deoxygenation. 
Deoxygenize (dfip’ksidg&iaiz), v. 1881. 
[Dtt- II. 1.] Chem. - Deoxyobnatb. 
Deozonize, v. to deprive of ozone ; see De- 
II. 1 and ozonise. 


+Depai*nt, pt>l. a, [ME. deprint, a. F., f. de - 
peindre , ad. L. depingerr. | Depicted ; orna- 
mented; coloured. Chiefly as pa, pple. -1557. 


To send away -1614. 0. intr. To withdraw, 

deviate; to desist (frgm) ME. 

a. The Learned Leaches in despair d. Daymen. 
The train departs at 6 .y>{mod.\ 3. Lord, now letteat 
thou thy servant d. in peace Luke ii. eg, 4. The 
soules of man departing this life Hook* a. i. They 
d. from received opinions Bkrkklsy. 

Phrases. tD. with. a. To go away from (rwnr). 
b. To part with 1 to give up 1 to give away. So D. 
flronL in sense b. 

Hence tDepe'rtable, -itole a. separable! divisible 
Dap aTtingly 


t Depart, 1*. ME. [a, F. d/part, f. dipartir ,] 
1. The act of departing; parting; death -1840. 
a. Old Chem The separation of one metal from 
another with which it is alloyed -1751. 

s. At my d. 1 gaue this to Iulia Two Cent, v* iv.96. 
a. The chymlsts have a liquoi called water of d. 
Bacon (J.i 

Departeri (dfplMt w). ME [f. as prec.] 
1. One who departs (see Depart v.). ta. Old 
Chem. One who separates a metal from an alloy 
1656. 

I Depa-rter *• x6a8. [sb. use of KY.departer. ] 


f Depaint (d/p^-nt), v, [ME. depeinten, , f. 

E rec. 1 1. trans. To paint ; to depict ; to de- 

neate -1748. Also fig. a. To depict in words 
or by comparison -1808. 3. To adorn with or 

as with painted figures -1706. 4. To stain -1600. 

s. Apelles could not d. Motion 1659. a. Her lips 
you may in sort d. By cherries ripe 177*. 4 Few 

siluer drops her vermile cheekes <L F mrfax. Hence 
tDepal*nter one who or that which depawta. 
fDepaiT, v. 1460. [a. OF. des-, depeirer , f. 
(ult.) De- 1 . 6+L. petorare ; cf. Impair, etc.] 
To impair, injure, dilapidate -1568. 

Depairc no Church, nor aancient acte T. Howell. 
t Depardieu*, inttrj. ME. [a. OF. de par 
Dicu . J In God's name; by God : used as an 
asseveration -1634. 

Depart (dfj>5*jt),u. ME. [a. OF. departir , 
f. (ult.) L. dispertire , L Dis- + part ire to part, 
divide. See De- I. 6.1 
I. fi. trans. To divide into parts -ijxx; 
intr. to become divided -*1577. Ta. trans . To 
part among persons; to share; eccas. to bestow, 
Impart -1651. Also absol. fg. t rases. To separate 
-1677. t4* trans . To sever, break off fa con- 

nexion, etc.) -1579. Also intr, (for red.). 

a. They departed my rayment among tnem N.T. 
(Genev.l John xix. >4. 3. Till death us d. Barrow. 

^ Ye deported the kme bitwene me and my wyf 

ALORV. 

IL fi. intr, Togo asunder; to separate from 
each other -1641. a. intr. Togo away f from); 
to take one's leave. (The ourrent sense, but 
chiefly literary.) ME. b. To set out, start 
Opp. to arrive. (Now commonly to leave.) 1489. 
tc. To go away ta or into -z6ix. 8- intr. To 
leave this world, die. (Now only to d. from 
(this) life.) X501. 4. trans. To quit. Now rare , 
exc. in phr. to d. this life ( • precj ME. tft* 
To send away -1614. 0. intr. To withdraw, 


Law. - Departure 5, -1751. 
t Departition (dfpiutrfun). ME. [f. Depart 
v„ on L. analogies. 1 x. Distribution, partition 
1530. a. Separation -1485. 3. Departure 

-1485. var. tDcpa’xtison. 

Department (d/pa\itm5nt). [ME., a. OF. 
departement ; see Depart v. and -ME NT.] tx. 
— Departure i, a. -1677. a. • Separate allot- 
ment; province or business assigned to a par- 
ticular person ' (J.); hence, A separate division 
of a complex whole, esp. of activities or studies ; 
a branch, province 1735. to. spec. One of the 
separate divisions or branches of state or muni- 
cipal administration 1769. 3. One of the dis- 

tricts into which France is divided for admini- 
strative purposes 179a. b. A part, section, region 
(rare) 183a. 

a Perfection in every d. of wilting but one— the 
dramatic Foot*. The D. of War, of State, etc 
The Paymaster General’! D. 4. attrib. <L store (orig. 
U.S.\ a large shop dealing in a variety of articles 
Hence Departmental (di*) a. of or pertaining to a 
d. Departme ntatly adv. Departmentalism, 
attachment to departmental methods. 

Departure (dfp&utiuj). 15x3. [a. OF. de- 

parteilre : — late L. type +dispartitura, f. dis- I 
partite. I tx. Separation, parting -1643. a * 
The action of going away 1533; decease, death 
(arch.) 1558. g. transf an&fig. Withdrawal, 
divergence, deviation (from a path, standard, 
etc.) 1694. 4.Theactlonof starting on a journey ; 
spec, the starting of a railway train from a 
station. Also attrib. (Opp. to arrival.) 1540. 
Also fig. 5. Lavs. A deviation In pleading from 
the ground taken by the same ppty in an ante- 
cedent plea 1548. 6. Navigation, a. The dis- 

tance by which a ship In sailing departs east or 
west from a given meridian 2669. (Abbrev. dtp.) 
b. The bearing of an object on the ooast, taken 
at the commencement of a voyage, from which 
the dead reckoning begins. 1669. 

a. D. from this happy place Milt The time of my 
d. is at hand s Tim. tv. 0. t D. from evil Tillot* 
bon, from truth 183a. 4. The d. side of the station 

(mod.). Phr. New d. t a fresh start f the beginning of 
a new course of procedure. 6. We took a new D. from 
thence [Isle of Ascen&ion] Hacks. 

Depascent (dfpmsftit), a. rare . 1652. [ad. 
L. depascent emA Consuming. 

Depasture (d/pastiiu), v. 1586. [L Dk- 
I. 1 + Pasture v.) x, trams. To consume the 
produce of (land) by gracing upon it; to use for 
pasturage. Also^y, 1596. a. intr. To graze 
1586. 3. trans. To pasture or feed (cattle) 1713. 

3. A right of depasturing cattle on the land of 
another Williams The run will <L about 4000 sheep 
1844. Hence Depa'Sturage, Departure sb. 
fDepa-triate, v . 1688. [f. De* I. a + L. 

patria. ] intr. To expatriate oneself -1707. 

Depau perate, ppl. a , 1460. [ad. L. de - 

pauperatus\ see next.] tMade poor; +1®- 
poverished; fn Bot., etc. « Depauperated. 


DEPENDENCY 

fDepea-ch* v. 1474. [a. F. dMcher, repr. a 
late L. type dis-( or d+*sr-)pedtcart ; cf. In* 
peach 1 To dispatch -1655. 

Depectible, misprint in J. for Depertible 
(Bacon, Sylva §857). 

f Dep^culate^ v. 1641. [f. (nit.) De* I. 1 4 
L. peculari. J trans. To plunder by peculation : 
said of public officials *1648. Hence fDe- 
pecnla-Hon. 

tDepei*nct, depinct, v. 1579. [Cf. Depaint 

and Depict.] - Depict -1690. 

j-Depe- 1 , depell.c/. 1533. [ad. L. depcllere.] 

To drive away, expel -1788. 

fDepe-ncil, v. X631. [f. De- 4- Pencil r.] 

trans . To inscribe with a pencil or brush ; fig. 

to depict -1766. 

Depend (dfpend), v. ME. [a. OF. depend re, 
f. De- 1. x + pendre , after L. depending 1 
intr. To hang down, be suspended. (Now 
literary.) 1510. ft. intr. fig. To be contingent 


ft. intr. fig. To be contingent 
on, or conditioned by. Const, on, upon, iof, 
occas. from, to. tn. ME. 8* To belong to as 
something subordinate 1500. 4. To rest en- 

tirely on, upon (t of) for support, or what is 
needed 1548. 5. To rely in mind, count on, 

nfon (t oj, etc.) 1500. b. ellipt. with following 
cl. : »= • to depend upon it* (col log.) 1700. t®. 
To wait in suspense or expectation on, upon 
-1704. 7. To be in suspense or undetermined. 

(Usu. in pres. pple. — pending.) MEL ffr ff*ft 
impend -1719. 

1. As on your bougbes the ysicles d. Sramsa a. 
Small thinga whereunto greater doe d. Bauldwtn. 
Phr. That depends (eJUpL)t i. e. on circumstances. 

3 , Hereupon a story depende Fullxr. 4. Well 
irected labour Is all we have to d. on Ht. Mar- 
unkau. 5. Faith Miss, d. upon It, III give you as 
good as you bring Swift. 6. The hearer on the 
speaker's mouth depends Drvdkm- 7. Bills of supply 
were still depending Macaulay. Hence Depend* 
able, *ible A that may be depended on t truss 
worthy. Dependably adv. Depe*nder, fa de 
pendant | one who depends on sometning. 

Dependant, -dent (dfpe-ndSnt), sb. 1593. 
[a. F. dependant, pr. pple. of dtpendre. The 
spelling -ent, after L., is less usual in the sb , 
cf. defendant, etc.] tx- A subordinate part, 
appurtenance, dependency -1837. ft. A person 
who depends on another for support, position, 
etc.; a retainer, subordinate, servant 1588. 

1. With all incidente* circumstaunces, dependent es 
or connexes Hall. a. His own numerous family 
and dependants Clarendon 

Dependence, -once (d/pe-nd&u). 1535. [a. 
F. dipen dance; see prec. The form In -ance is 
rare after 1800.] ti. The action of hanging 
down; concr. something that hangs down (rare) 
1697. a. The relation of having existence con- 
ditioned by the existence of something else ; 
the fact of depending upon something else 1x35. 
3. The condition of a dependant; subjection, 
subordination. (Opp. to independence .) 26x4. 
t#. concr. T hat which is subordinate to, con- 
nected with, or belonging to, something else 
-1794; a retinue (usu. -ance) -1693. 5. The 


render poor, ira; 
vigour, or capaci 

Bishops . . had . . 
Carte. HenceDej 
in Bot.. etc. stunte 
want of nutriment. 
pau*perls6 v. 1 


condition of resting in faith or expectation (upon 
something); reliance; confidence or trust 1637; 
transf. object of confidence or trust (lobs.) 1754 
6. The condition of waiting for settlement , 
pending, suspense. (Now only legal.) 1605. 
Tb. A quarrel 4 depending ' or awaiting settle- 
ment -1830. 

a The chain of dependence which runs throughout 
creation Tyndall. 3 To free the Crown from its d 
upon Parliament Green. 5. Living.. in d. on the 
will of God Iowett. Your honour, your piety, are 
my just d. Richardson. A Nothing herein con 
tamed shall affect any action now in d. 1874. 

Dependency, -ancy (dJpe*nd€nu). 1594. 
If. as prec. ; see -ancy, -Enct.] i. The con- 


ops .. had . . depauperated many of the sees | if- as prec.; see -ANCY, -ENCT.] 1, The con- 
l Hence Depau*peratod>^ 4 «. impoverished 1 dition of being depfsndent ; contingent logical 

■ 0T CiLUS ** connexion; - prec. a. 1597. n. The 


ovensnedj 
as if from 
var. De- 


Depauperize (dipC pJraiz), r.* 1863. [f. 

I De- II. x 4 pauperise, j Te free from pauper- 
ism; to Dispauperizr. 
fDepe, v. [OE. dipan ; OTent. *dmupjan 
causal of *devpan to be deep. In ME. assoc, 
w. depe, Deep.] x« To immerse, baptise -ME. 
a. To submerge, plunge deeply, dip -1565. 

Depe, obs. f. Deep a. ana v. 
t Depea *ch» sb. 1508. [a. F. dfptchej Dis* 
patch ; a message or messengers sent off -1604. 


or causal connexion; — prec. a. 1597. ft. Th« 
relation of a thing (or person) to that by which 
it is supported; — prec. 3, 1594, ta* * prec. 
5 ( rare ) -1677, 4. Something dependent 01 

subordinate; an appurtenance 161 x; ta retinue 
-170X; a dependent or subordinate place or 
territory 1684. tfi. — prec. 6 b. -1639, 
t« Such a dependency of thing, on thing Mesa, fit* 
M, v. l 6s. a The dependency of Ireland upon the 
crown of JEagland Swift. 4. A thorough sifting of 
this subject, and its dependencies 185s. Tbs earth, 
and Its depe n de n cies T. Burnet. That Sheffield 
which now, with its dependencies, contains a hundred 
and twenty thousand eoub Macaulay. 


DEPENDENT 


4*4 


DEPOSIT 


Dependent, -ant (dijpenddnt), *, ME. 

[Ofig dependant; a. F. dependant ; now usually 
dependent, after L* ] i. Hanging down. a. 
That depends exrjomc thing else; having its 
existence contingent on, or conditioned by, that 
of something else 1594, a* That depends on 
something else for support or what is needed 
1643. 4. Subordinate, subject; opp. to inde- 

pendent 1616. tfi* Impending ( rare ). Shake. 

1. D. leaves 1880. a. Effects d, oa the same. 
Causes Power. 3. D. upon at rangers 1791, on chanty 
2'rollopk. 4. I> colonies of England Bright. D. 
variable (Math.): one whose variation depends on 
that of another variable (the independent variable}. 
a TV* 4 Cr. il iti. ai. Hence Depe’ndently ado. 
Depeople (d/pfp’L), v. arch. 1611. [ad. F 
dipeupler - T after people See Da- 1 . 6.] To de- 

populate. 

tDepeTdit, -ite. 1608. [ad. L. deperditus, 
•nan, see Da- I. 3.] 

A. odj. I jo st, abandoned -1642, 

B. sb. Something lost or perished 1802. Hence 
DepeTditaly ado. So Deperdi'tiou, lo^s, de- 
struction by waiting away (rare). 


an), rare. 1793. [f. L. 
Perishing, total wast- 




Deperition (dipeii-f: 
depenre\ see Da- I. 3. J 
ink away. 

Depe'noualize, t>. 1866. [Da- II. 1.] To 
deprive of personality. 

tDepeftlble, a. 1626. [f. as if from L. vb. 
+depertire dispcrtin to divide. J Divisible, 
t Dephlegm (d/fle'in), v. 1660. [ad. mod.L. 
deph legtna re. ] — De PHLEGM ATK 
fDephlegmate (dffle*giiM»t), v. 1668. [f. 

<ulL) Da i 6 + Gr, ; see Phlegm.] 

Old Chem. To free (a spirit or acid) from phlegm 
or watery matter ; to rectify -1789; Jig. to puriiy 
Burke. Hence + Dephlegm* tlon. De'phleg- 
mator, an apparatus for dephlegmation. 
Dephlo gi*sticate, v. i^s. [De- II. i.J 
ti. tram . O/dCArm. To deprive of Phlogiston, 
q. v. -1788. a. To relieve of inflammation 184a. 
Hence Dephlo gi'stic&ted ppl. «. (esp. in de- 
hlogisticaUd air , Priestley's name for oxygen); 
>epnlogiatlca*tlon. 

Dephosphorize ( d r fjrsftraiz ) , v. 1878. [De- 
II. i 7 \ To free from phosphorus. Hence De- 
phosphorixaiioa. 

fDepi-Ct, ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. deputies ; see 
nexL | Depicted -1598. 

Depict (d/prkt), v. 1631, | f. L. depict 
ppl. stem of depingere*, see Da- I. 3. ] 1. Irani. 
To draw, figure, or represent in colours; to 
paint; also, to figure anyhow. Also transj and 
fig. a. To represent or portray in words; te 
describe graphically 1740. 

1. The history of the Bible . . depicted m needle work 
Fuller. a No language -can <L the chaos &l its base 
Kane. Hence Deprcter, -or y one who dcpioa. So 
Depletion, the action of depicting ; painted repre- 
sentation ; graphic description. Depi'Ctive a. hav- 
ing the quality of depicting 

Depi*cttire, sb. 1500. [t as prcc.] -* De- 
piction 

Depicture (dfpi ktiiu), v. 1593. [f. De- 
prejix + Picture v. ; influenced by Depict 
pa. pple. j x* = Depict v. x, a. To 

picture to one's own mind; to imagine 1775 
x. A paradise or garden was depictured on the 
ground trill BON. 

Depilate (^de'pil*<t),z>. 1560. [f. L. depilat- 
ppl. stem of debilare\ see De- I 2.] 1. To re- 

move the hair from; to make bare of hair te 
To decorticate (rare) i6eo. Hence Depila*tion # 
the action of stripping, or condition of being 
void, of hair; -talllage Depilatory a. having 
the property of removing hair; var tDepl'la- 
tive; sb. a depilatory agent or substance 
DepUous (de-pil»s\ a. 1646. [Cf. L. dcpiKs 
and pilosus . ] Deprived or void of hair 
Deplane (dfpl*-n), v. 1923. [f. Da- II. a + 
PLANE sbP x c]b) . ] To alight from an aeroplane. 
Deplete (d/plrt), v. 1807. [f* L. deplet- 
ppl. stem; see Da- 1. 6.] 1. To reduce the full- 
ness of; to empty out, exhaust 1859. a. Med. 
To relieve the system or vessels when over- 
charged, as by blood-letting or purgatives 1807. 

k. To d a garrison of troops z 8 Su So Deple'te a. 
emptied out, exhausted. Deple'tive a. characterized 
by depletion 1 sb. a drug which produces depletion. 
Depletory a. depletive. 

Depletion (d/plrjan)* 1656. [f. as prec.] 


x. The action of depleting, or condition of being 
depleted; exhaustion. a. Med, The relieving 
of overcharged vessels of the body 1735. 
Deplorable (d/plfisrftbT), a. 161 a. [f. L. 
dephrare. CL F. deplorable To be deplored 
or lamented; lamentable, yety sad, grievous, 
miserable, wretched. Now chiefly used of 
evetus, conditions, circumstances. 

The btorie of Your most d. fortune Massinger. A 
d. want of sense Cotton. Hence Deplo : r*bi*lity, 
the quality of being d. | a d. matter {rare). De* 
plo-rablenesa. Deplorably adv. 
fDeploTate, a. 1529. [ad, L. deplored us .] 
Given up as hopeless; desperate -1695. 

In a dL or desperate dropsic Crooks. 

Deploration (diplo®r*i jan^. 1490. [ad. L. 
dcplorationem .] I. The action of deploring; 
lamentation 1533. fa. Deplorable condition. 
Caxton. 

Deplore (d/pl 5 »*i) # v. 1559. [ad, L. deplo- 
rare\ see De- 1 . 3. Cf. F. diplorer.\ 1. To 
weep for, bewail, lament; to grieve over, 1 egret ; 
deeply 1567; to tell with grief (Sh a ks.). 9. J 

intr . To lament. ? Obs. 163a. t3* tram . To 

give up as hopeless (rare) -1729. 

x. Ho. .left me here his losse for to d. Spenser, 3. 
To *tay with the patient after the disease is deplored 
Bacon. Hence Deplo'rer. Deploringly ado. 
Deplored (d/p! 5 «Md, -red), ppl. a. 1559. [C, 
prec.; tr. L. deploratus.] 1. Lamented. fa. 
Given up as hopeless ; De plor ate -1655. Hence 
Deplo*red-ly adv., -ness. 

Deploy*,^. 1796. [f. next. Cf. OF. desploi, 
-ploy. Display.] Mil. The action or evolution 
of deploying, bo Deployment (in same sense). 
Deploy (dfplor), v. 1477. [a- F. dtploytr 
; — L. duplicate (in late and med.L.) to unfold. 
Cf. Dispi.ay .1 fi. (in Caxton) To unfold, dis- 
play. a. Mil. To spread out (troops) so as to 
form a more extended line of small depth 1786. 
Also intr. of a body of troops Also Jig. 

a. intr. The right wing, having deployed into line, 
began to advance Wellington. 

Deplumate (d/plitf-mrt), a. 1883. [ad. 
med.L. deplumatusd\ Stripped of feathers, de- 
plumed. So Deplu'mated ppl. a . 
Depltmmtion (dfplitfm/i-J^n). r6ix. [a. F. 
cU plantation , L dtp turner.] The action of de- 
pluming. or condition of being deplumed ; loss 
of feathers, plumes, or (Jig.) of honours, etc ; in 
Path., a disease of the eyelids which causes 
the eyelashes to fall off. 

Deplume (dfpliil m), v. ME. [ad. F. d/- 
plumer , or med.L. deplumare\ see De- 16 ] 
x. tram To strip of feathers; to pluck the 
feathers off a. fig. To strip or deprive of 
honour, wealth, or the like 1651. 

x. Thus was the Roman Eagle deplumed, every 
Bird had its own Feather N. Bacon, a. His favourite 
amusement of depluming me Gibbon. 

Depolarize (rl/^u laraix), 1818. [De- 
II. 1.] tram. To deprive of polarity; torever.se 
or destroy the effect of polarization, a. Optics 
To change the direction of polarization of (a 
polarized rayj so that it is no longer arrested by 
the analyzer in apolariscope 1819. b. Electr ., 
etc. T o deprive of polarity Also Jig . i860. Hence 
Depolariz&’tion, the action or process of de- 
polarizing. Depo*larizer # an instrument for pro- 
ducing depolarization* 

Depolish r. 1873. [De- IL i.J 

tram. To remove the polish from 
Depone (d/pdu'n) r v. Chiefly Sc. 1533. [ad. 
L. deponere\ in med.L* to testify; f De- I. 1, a 
+penere; cf Depose i\] tx* trams To lay 
down (an office, etc.) -1843 9. To state or 

declare upon oath; to Depose 1549. 3* intr. j 

To declare upon oath; to testify. Also Jtg, 164a 
a Amir. Martin . . Depones, that he was present is 
the house Glanvill. 3. He could not d* to one fact 
against the accused Alison. 

Deponent (d/p£i*ncnt). 1528. [ad. L. de- 
ponentem; see prec.1 

A. adj. Gram. Ol verbs ; Passive or middle 
in form but active in meaning 

Both form and meaning wore orig. reflexive (a, g, 
utor 1 serve myself, etc.). What was laid aside was, 
not a passive meaning, as formerly supposed, but the 
reflexive sense. 

B. sb, 1. A deponent verb 1530 9. One who 
deposes or makes a deposition under oath; one 
who gives written testimony to be used as 


evidence in a court of justice, etc. 1548. So 
fDepo'ner. 

Depo-ptilarize, ». , see De- IL x and popu- 
larise. 

Depo pulate, ppl. a. 1531. [ad. L. depopu- 
late J Laid waste; deprived (wholly or partly) 
of inhabitants. Used fa. as pa. pple b. a fl 
adj. (now arch, or poet.). 

Depopulate (d%rpi«l^t), v. 1545. [f. 
ppL stem of L. depopulare (-ari) to lay waste, 
spoil ; lit. to pour in a multitude over (a region)*' 
but in med.L. to spoil of people, depopulate. 
See De- I. 3, and Dispeople, eta J ti. tram. 
To ravage, lay waste -1670. a. To deprive 
wholly or partly of inhabitants; to reduce the 
population of 1594. Also ttansf. and Jig. ta* 
To thin -1708. 4. intr. To become less popu- 

lous 1761. fg. (runs. To destroy, cut off -1650. 

a. The late Plague, which did much d. this king, 
dotn Child. 4 The kingdom was depopulating 
from the increase of enclosures Hume. Hence De- 
popula'tion, the action of depopulating; depopu- 
late. I condition. Depo pulator, one who fravages 
or depopulates a district or country. 
tDepoTt, sb. 1477. [a. OF. deport , de sport \ 
in mod.!-, dtport.] i. = Disport* 9. Be- 
haviour, deportment -1740. 

Deport (d/pd-ut), v. 1474. [In branch I, 
a. OF. deporter (mod.F. di), f. de- (De- 1 . 1 or 
3) + Porter. In branch 11 — mod.F* dipot ter y \ 
ad. L. departure I 

L tx* tians. To bear with; to spare -1481. 
fa. refl. To abstain, lorbcar-1613. 3. To bear 
oneself; to behave 1598. 

3. He so prudently deported himself, that. . Fuller. 
II. trans. To carry away, remove, esp. to re- 
move Into exile, to banish 1641 b. In Indian 
use. to detain (a political offender) X909. 

Hence Deportee*, spec, in Indian use. *» DAtknu. 

Deportation (dfpoitri'JnD). 1595. [ad.L. 

deportntionem ; see Deport v II. ) The action 
of carrying away; forcible removal, esp. into 
exile; transportation 
Wholesale deportations to Cayenne i860. 

Deportment <,dfp 5 *\itm£nt). 1601. [a. OF. 
deportment ; see Deport v 1 Manner of con- 
ducting oneself ; conduct (of life) ; behaviour ; 
carriage, bearing, address. Also Jig. 

His air, his mien, his d., charm'd me so S ha dwell. 

Deporture, in Diets., error for Departure 
(S peed, Hist. Great Brit. IX. xxiv). 

Deposable (dftxfe-zabT), a. 1643. [f. De- 
pose v. +-ABI.K. j That may be deposed; liable 
to be deposed. 

Depos&I (d/p<*»’zfll). ME. [prob. a. AFr. 
deposaille .] — Deposition I 3 
Depose (d/p^u-z), Vm me. [a. F. diposer , L 
De- I, 1 4 poser to place : — Rom. fosare late 
L , pausare', see Pose, Repose Associated in 
idea with denvs. of L. deponere .] x. trans To 
lay down; to Deposit (arch.). Also yig. 9. 
To put down from office, or authority ; esp. to 
dethrone. (The prevailing sense.) ML. -(3. 
To take away; also to remove (opp. to impose) 
-1617; to divest (a person of) -1681. 4. To 

testify; to testify to; esp to give evidence upon 
oath in a court of law, to make a deposition 
(trans. and intr.) ME. *[5. causally To ex- 
amine on oath ; to cite as a witness, pass To 
bear witness. -1721. 

x. A paper which he solemnly deposed on the high 
altar Milman. a. Tie was deposed from his kyngly 
trone Coverdale Dan , v so. 3. Rich /J, iv. 1. 19a. 
4. He deposed to having fastened up the house at 
eleven o'clock x86a. When our memory deposes 
otherwise J. H. Newham. 5. Grant thou hadst a 
thousand witnesses To 1 * deposed they heard it 
Massinokh. Hence Depo'ner, cme who puts down 
another from office, etc. t one who makes a statement 
on oath. 

Deposit (dfppiit), sb. 1694. [ad. L. depo- 
sit um, sb. use of neut. of pa. pple. of deponere \ 
see Depone, Depose ] 1, Something hud up 

in a place, or committed to the charge of a per- 
son, for safe keeping. ALso fig. 1660. b. spec 
A sum of money deposited in a bank 1753. c. 
Something committed to another person's 
charge as a pledge 1737. 9. The state of being 

deposited ; in phr, on, upon, t in d 1624. §» 

Something deposited, laid, or thrown down; 
esp. matter precipitated from a fluid medium, 
or collected la one place by natural process. In 
Mining , an accumulation of ore, esp, of aeomr 
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DEPOSIT 

what casual character, as in pockets. 1781. 

The act of depositing; cf. prec. senses, and 
Deposit v. 177 3. 5, A depository, a depot 
(Chiefly LT.S.) 1719. 

% Recent deposited of sandstone, clay, and gypsum 
Macoiluveay. 4, A d. of white powder soon takes 
place 1833. Com&« <L-receipt, a receipt for any- 
thing deposited, spec. for money deposited with a 
banker at a stated rate of Interest. 

Deposit (d/pf-zit), v. Also fdeposite. 
1624. [a. obs. F. depositer; ad. med.L. def>o- 

sitare , freq. of L. depone re, \ 1. tram . To lay, 

put, or set down 1671; in.tr, to be laid down or 
precipitated, to settle {rare) 1831. +2. fig. 

i trans.) To lay aside, give up; to la> down 
(one's life, etc.) -1804. 3. To place in a re- 

pository; to^ commit to the charge of any one 
for safe keeping or as a pledfee ; spec, to place 
in a hank at interest 1659. Also fig. 

s. He deposited his reckoning Fielding. She flies 
to some neighbouring pool, where she deposit?* her 
etggs Goldsm. [The water] deposits more or less of 
the matter which it holds in suspension Huxley 3. 
The silver .deposited in the bank Bkrkklky. Jig. 
Christ! mity is.. a trust, deposited with us in behalf 
of others Butler. 

Depositary (dfpfrzit&ri), sb. 1605. [ad. L. 
depositarius one who receives or makes a de- 
posit; f. deposit- ppl. stern of deponere. Ofien 
confounded with Depository. ] 1. A person 

with whom anything is lodged in trust; a 
trustee ; one to whom anything is committed 
or confided. In Law, a bailee of personal 
property, to be kept for the bailor without re- 
compense. 160c. 2. *= Depository 1. 1797. 

1. They [Jews] .. are the Depositaries of these .. 
Prophecies Addison. I am the sole d. of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with me Junius. 

Depositary, a. nre. 1839. [f. Deposit^.] 
1. Geo/. Belonging to or of the nature of a de- 
posit. a. Receiving depobits, as a bank 1886. 
Depositation (d/pprit/ijan). Chiefly Sc. 

162a. [ f. med.L. depositary .] The action of 

denositing; a deposit. 

Depositee (dipp ziti ). 1676. ff. Deposit r.; 
correl. to depositor.] A person with whom 
something is deposited. 

Deposition (dfpezrjan, dep-). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. depositionem ; see Depose. ] 

I. 1. The taking down of the body of Christ 
from the cross ; a representation of this 1526. 
ta. The action of laying down or putting aside 
or away; usu. fig -1748. 3* The action of de- 

posing from a position of dignity or authority; 
degradation; dethronement ME. 4. The giv- 
ing of testimony upon oath in a court of law. 
or the testimony so given; spec \ a statement in 
answer to interrogatories, constituting evidence, 
taken down in writing to lie read in court as a 
substitute for the production of the witness 1494. 
b. /ran sf. andyf/. Testimony, statement; alle- 
gation 1587. 

IL x. The action of depositing, laying down, 
or placing in a position of rest; spec, interment 
[med.L. deposit io\, or placing of a saint's body 
or relics in a new resting-place 1659. a. The 
placing of something in a repository, or in the 
hands of a person for safe keeping; concr. a 
deposit 1593, 3. Precipitation; a deposit, pre- 

cipitate, sediment 1797. 

t. The d. of the eggs by these insect cuckoog 1875. 
%. The crystallisation, precipitation, and d. of these 
solids Kirwan. 

Depositor (dfarzitai). 1624. [Taken as 
from Deposit i>.] One who or that which de- 
posits; spec, one who deposits money in a bank. 
Depository (df)>**ziteri). 1656. [f. med.L. 
depositorinm , f. deposit ppl. stem.] I. A place 
in which things are deposited for safe keeping; 
a storehouse, a repository 1750. a. « Depo- 
sitary sb. 1. Usu. Jig. i6q6. 

s. The Jewel Tower . . the d. of the Regalia H. Ains- 
worth. a. I think well of her Judgment in ch using 
you to be the d. of her troubles Johnson. 
fllDeposftam (dfbp-zitffm). PI. -a, -urn 
1582. [ L. j 1. — Deposit sb. x c (fit. and fig . ) 


resp. 

depositing or placing^ 

Depot (de-peu, dfo#r, d?pe»). Also depdt, 
ddpdt 1794. [a. F. dipfit (dtp a), ad. L. defiofi 
tmm; um raimrrtms, Deposit.] ti. The act 
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of depositing -1836. ta. « Deposit sb. 1, 3. 
-1850. 3. Mil. a. A place where military stores 
are deposited, b. The head-quarters of a regi- 
ment, where and whence supplies are received 
and distributed, c. A station whore recruits are 
assembled and drilled, and where soldiers who 
cannot join their regiments remain, d. attrib. 
Applied to a portion of a regiment left at home 
when the rest are on foreign service. 1798. e. A 
place of confinement for prisoners ol war 1806. 
4. A place where goods are deposited or stored 
1802. 5. U.S. A railway station 184a. 
+De*pravate, ppl. a. 152 . . [ad. L. depra - 
vatu\. ] Depraved, corrupted -1665. So +De- 
pravate v . Deprave. 

Depravation (dipi&v/tjan, dep-), 1526. 
[ad. L. depravation cm. Cf. F. depravation . J 
x. The action or fact of making or becoming 
depraved, bad, or corrupt ; deterioration, de- 
generation, esp. moral degeneration 1561. 9. 

The being depraved; corruption 1577. t3. De- 

pravation or corruption (of a text, etc.) -1849. 
+4- Detraction, calumny -1606. 

x. The total Lom of Reason is less deplorable than 
the total D. of it Cov ley. 4. A nieere deprauation 
and calumny without all shadowe of truth Bacon. 

Deprave (dip rfi*v), v. ME. [ad. L . depra- 
7 'irre; see Dk- 1 . 3. Cf. F. dipraver ] 1. To 

make bad; to pervert; to deteriorate, corrupt, 
Now rare , exc. as in sense a. 9. spec. To make 
morally bad. (The current sense.) 1482. ta* 
To represent as bad; to vilify, defame, dis- 
parage -1667. Also absol, -fa. To become bad 
or depraved. FULLER. 1 Formerly often erron. 
for Deprive. 

s. To d. the text *663, the voice of a singer John, 
hon, our money Neal. a. Vicious indulgence.. de- 
praves the inward constitution and character Butler. 
Hence Depra'ved-Iv adv., *neas. Depra'vement 
(arc A.), depi avation; Tmisintcrprctatioo, Depra'ver, 
one who depraves, corrupts, or vilifies. 

Depravity (d/prse-vlti). 1641. [An exten- 
sion of Pravity (ad. L. praviias), after De- 
prave, etc.] The quality or condition of being 
depraved or corrupt; tperverted quality -1758; 
moral perversion 1646; Theol. the innate cor- 
ruption of human nature due to original sin 
(often total depravity ) 1757; a depraved act or 
practice 1641. 

Both the elect and the non -elect come into the world 
in a state of total d. and alienation from God, and can, 
of themselves, do nothing but sin J. H. Blunt. 

+De*precable, a. 1633. [In form ad. L. de- 
preca bills (Vulgate) ] That may be, or to be, 
deprecated -1648. 

Deprecate (de*pr/k*it), v . 1624. [f. L. de- 
precat -, ppL stem of deprecar i\ see Dk- I 2.] 
1. To pray against (evil); to seek to avert by 
prayer; to piay for deliverance from (arch.) 
1628. 2. To plead earnestly against; to ex- 

press earnest disapproval of 1041, ta* To be- 
seech (a person) -1822. Also fabsol. +4* To 
invoke (evil) -1790. 

1. Wise men still d. these mens kindneasea Earls. 
a. To d. such a method of proceeding Owsley, panic 
1882. Hence De’precatingly adv. 

Deprecation (depr/k/i-jon). 1556. [a. F. 
duplication , ad. L. deprecat ionem \ see prec. j 
ti. Intercessory prayer. [So in L .1 9. Prayer 
for the averting or removal (of evil, etc.) 1596. 
3. Earnest desire that something may be averted 
or removed; earnest disapproval of x 612, +4, 
Imprecation (rape) -1804. 

a. D. of Gods displeasure 1673. 3. A look of d. 

Geo. Eliot. So De*precanve a. deprecating j of 
OTpc riaining to d. 

De-precator. 1656. [a. L. J One who de- 
precates; ta petitioner. 

Deprecatory (de-prmftari), a. 1586. [ad. 
L. deprecatorius . { z . Serving to deprecate; that 
prays for deliverance from or aversion of evil, 
a. Deprecating anticipated disapproval 1704. 
Also as isb. \ sc, word or expression.] -1734. 

e. D. Rites to avert Evil 1738. a. Ad. laugh 1873. 

Depredate (dfpri jien), v. 1646. [f. L. de- 
Pretiat- U ciat -), ppL stem of deprenare; see 
Dk- I, i.J x* tracts. To lower in value, lessen 
the value of; spec, to lower the market value of; 
to reduce the purchasing power of (money), a. 
To represent as of less value; to undervalue, 
belittle 1666. Also absol. g* intr, To fall in 
value, to become of less worth 1790. 

s. To d. the esteems sad veins of miracles Six T. 


DEPRESSION 

1 Browne, our Silver Standard Wood, su 1 dont like 

to hear you d. yourself Dickens. 3. Conditions which 
caused property to d. >884. Hence Deore'ciati&gjy 
adv. Depre'ciatlvo a. depredatory. Depre*clator. 
Depreciation (dfprfji^pjau). 1767. [f. 

prec.J 1. Lowering of value; fall in the ex- 
changeable value (of money). 9, Lowering in 
estimation: disparagement 1790. 
Depreciatory (d/prfjiauri), a. 1805. [i. 
L. depretiator .] Tending to depreciate, 
t Depreciable, a. 1640. [t. F. diprider (see 
next). ] Liable to be preyed upon -1656. 
Depredate (de*pr<Hrit), w. 1696. [f.ppl. 
stem of L. depnedare; see De- I. 3. Cf. F. 
diprider. ] +1. irons. To prey upon; to plunder, 
pillage -1677; Jig. to consume by waste -1662 
9. intr. To make depredations, {qfected. ) 1797, 
1. fig. [Exercise] maketh the Su-hetance of the Body 
. . less apt to be Consumed and Depredated by the 
Spirits Bacon. Hence Dc* predator, one who, ok 
that which, depredates. Depredatory (also de'prl.) 
a. characterised by depi edation. 

Depredation (deprfd/'-Jan). 1483. [a. F. 
dipridation ; see prec. 1 The action of making a 
prey of; plundering, pillaging; also, fplundered 
or pillaged condition. Also fig. 

Habits of d. Johnson. Jig. [They] perished . .by the 
depredations of the lava Lyelu 
1 Depre-dicate, 9. rare. 1550. [De- I. 3.] 
To proclaim aloud; celebrate -1674. 
tDeprehend (depr/he-nd), v. 1523. [ad. L. 
deprehendere\ see Dk- I. 2.] 1. tr ans. To seize, 
capture; to arrest, apprehend -1834. 9. To 

take in the act -1677. 3. To detect -1683. 

a. Touching the woman deprehended in adultery 
Whitciki. 3. The Motions, .are Invisible but yet 
they are to be deprehended by Experience Bacon. 

tDeprehe-nsible, a. 1653. [f. L. Uepro- 
hendere. ] Capable of being detected -i66o. 
fDeprelienston. 1527. [ad. L. deprehen- 
t ionem.] The action of catching in the act; 
detection; arrest -1649. 

Depress (d/pre-s), v. ME. [a. OF. d/pres - 
ser, ad. L. type * depress are, ki Eng. taken as 
repr. L. dtp rimer e, depress-.] ti. trans . To put 
down by force -1675. a. To press down (m 
space). Often more widely: To lower. 1526 
3. fig. To put down, bring low, humble (now 
rare) 1526; tto keep down -1861. ^4. To de- 

preciate, disparage -1791. 5. To render weaker 
or less; to render dull or languid 1647. 6. To 

cast down mentally, dispirit. (The chief current 
use.) 1621. I7. Alg. To reduce to a lower 

degree or power -1&16. 

a. Alternately raising and depressing the piston 
Imison. 4. lo d. the credit of othen Hooker. g. 
When the trade is depressed, and when wages and 
interest ure low Jsvons. To d. the voice Scott. 6 . 
This house depresses and chills one Dickens. Hence 
Depressant a. sedative j sb. a sedative. Depre's* 
sibie a. Depre'sslngly adv. 

Depressed (d/pre-st, /«?*/. dfpre*s $d),ppl. a. 
Also deprest. M E. [f. prec. ♦-rd 1 .] 1. Pressed 
or forced down 1609. 2. Lowered in position, 

force, amount, or degree ME. 3. Having a 
flattened or hollowed form, as if produced by 
downward pressure; spec, said of convex things 
which are flattened vertically (opp. to Com- 
pressed) ; e. g. a d. arch 1753. 4. Brought 

Tow, oppressed, etc.; esp. in low spirits 162 x. 
Hence Depre'ascdly adv. 

Depression (d/pie-JaaV ME. [ad. L. de- 
prtssionem, f. deprimere.) 1. The action of 
pressing down, or fact of being pressed down; 
usu. more widely : The action of lowering, or 
process of sinking ; the condition of being 
lowered. Also yfr. 1656. a, spec. a. A strom. 
(a) The angular distance of a star, the pole, etc., 
below the horizon (opp, to altitude); the angular 
distance of the visiMe horizon below the true 
horizontal plane, the Dip of the boriaon. ( 3 ) 
The apparent sinking of the celestial pole to- 
wards the horizon as the observer travel stewards 
the equator. ME. b. Surg. The operation of 
couching for cataract 1851. 3. A depressed for- 
mation on a surface; a hollow, a low place or 
part 1665. 4. A lowering in quality, vigour, or 
amount; the state of being lowered; in mod. use 
eep.oi trade 1793. b* A lowering of theoolumnof 
mercury in the barometer or of the atmospheric 
pressure thereby measured; spec, in Meteorok 
a Cyclone, q.v, 1881. 5. Dejection 1665. ffi» 
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DEPRESSIVE 

Alg. Reduction to a lower degree or power 
-1823. 

4. The <L of the public fundi Vamsittaet. g He 
found her in a state opdeep d. Gao. Eliot. 

Depressive (d/pre a siv), a. i6ao. [f. L. dt 
press-, deprimere + -IVE. 1 Tending to press or 
force down. Also fig. Hence Depressiveness. 

Depressor (dfpre'sax). 1611. [a. L.] x. 
One who or that which depresses (see the vb.). 
a. Ana/, and Phys. a. A muscle which depresses 
or pulls down the part to which it is attached; 
also at t rib., as d. muscle , . b. D. nerve : a branch 
of the vagus, the stimulation of which lowers 
the pressure of the blood. 1615. 
tDepreasure f d/pre JiOi). i6ai. [f. L. de- 
press- ppl stem.] — Depression i, 3, 4. -1774* 
tDe-prlraent, a. rare. 1713. [ad. L. depri- 
mentem .] Depressing, as d. muscles -1721. As 
sb. That which depresses 1694. 
tDepri*sure. rare . 1648. [See Disprize.] 
Depreciation. 

Deprivable (d/braiv&b'l), a. 1593. Tf. De- 
prive v . + -ABLE, J Liable to be deprived; sub- 
ject to deprivation. 

They (the Bishops].. are. .deprtuable 1593. 

Deprival (d/praiw&l). 16x1. [f. as prec . ; 
see-ALa. ] The act of depriving; Deprivation. 

DeprlvatiOQ (deprivrijsn). 1533. [ad. med. 
L. depnvationem. 1 1. The action of depriving 
or fact of being deprived; dispossession, loss, 
a. spec . The action of depriving of an office, 
dignity, or benefice; esp. the depriving of an 
ecclesiastic of a benefice or preferment 1551. 

x. D. of Ecclesiastical Burial Chandler. So De- 
plTvatlve «. of or characterized by d. 

Deprive (d/pr»rv), v. ME. [a. OF. de- 
prtver, f. Da- I. 3-1 -privare.] 1. To divest, 
bereave, dispossess of ffronu a. To divest of 
office; to inflict (esp. ecclesiastical) deprivation 
upon ME. 3. To keep out of\ to debar from 
ME. 1*4. To take away; to remove -1634. 

1. Thee 1 have missed, and thought it long, depriv'd 
Thy presence Milt. P . L. ix. 837. a. The Bp. . .de- 
priv’d him for three years Hearne. 3. 1 amdepriund 
of the residue of my yeeres Isa. xxxviii. 10. 4. Til 

honour to d. dishonour'd life Shaks. Hence fDo- 
pri-vemont, deprivation. Depraver. 

De profundis; see Dk. 
fDepro*me, v. rare. 1659. [ad. L. depro- 
mere ; see De- I. 2.] To draw out or forth -1657. 
var. fDepro-mpt (rare). 

+Dcpro*«trate, rare. [De- I. 3.] Ex- 
tremely prostrate. G Fletcher. 

Deprotestantize, deprovincialize ; see 
Da- II. z and protestantize, etc. 

Depth (depj>). late ME. [f. Deep a, + -TH # 
after length : cf. breadth , width J] 

I. 1. Measurement from the top downwards, 
from the outer part inwards, or from front to 
back. a. The quail ty of being Deep 1536. 3. 

fig Profundity; penetration 1590; intensity 1624. 
4. Logic. .« Comprehension, tpv. 186a. 

x. Alle these thre dimensions .. that is toseye longthe, 
brede and depthe Lydg. Serried Shields in thick 
array Of d. immeasurable Milt. P, L. l 54<^ a. Be- 
cause it bad no d. of erth Tinoalk Matt. xiiL 5. 3. 

D. of knowledge Br. Hall. A man of extraordinary 
d. H harms. To sound the d of this knauerie Tam. 
Shr, v. i. 141. D. of silence 1634, of shadow Rogers. 

n. Concrete senses. 1. A deep water; a deep 
part of the sea (usu. in pi ; now poet, and rhet.) 
late ME. ; fthe Deep -1611. a. A deep place 
in the earth, etc. ; pi. the lowest part 01 a pit, 
etc. (rhet.) 1533. 3. An abyss; the deep or 

remote part. Usu. pi. (poet, and rhet.) 16x3. 
4. The inmost part. Alsod/. late ME. 5. The 
middle part 1605. 8. fig. The inmost, remotest, 
or extreme part. Now often pi. late ME. 

1. The depths haue cotiered them F.x. xv. 3. a. 
The depths of Hell Dryusn. 3. The Depths of 
Heav n above, and Earth below Drydrn. Measure- 
lens depths of air Longp. 4. In d. of woods embrac’d 
Fora, j* The d. of winter Boltom, 6. The depths 
of unrecorded dmo Shelley. 

• Phr. Beyond or out of one's d. : tit. in water too 
deep for one to touch bottom without sinking 1 fig. 
beyond one's powers or understanding, at t rib. d. 
bomb. Charge, a bomb to be exploded at a given 
depth. Hence De*pthleaa«. unfathomable; shallow. 

Derpthen, v . 158% [f. prec.] m Deepen. 
fDoptl-Cel, -die, V. ME. [a. F. dipuceltr 

L. DlS- + F. pucelle. 1 tram. To deflower 
-1483. vat. fDepu’celate (rare). 
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fDepu-dorate, v . [De- 11. x.] To make 

shameless. Cudworth. 
tDepU'lae, v, 1555. [ad. L. depulsare, freq, 
of depellere. ] trans. To drive or thrust away 
-1633. So TDepuTeion, the action of driving 
or thrusting away. fDepu'lalve a, averting; 
prophylactic. tDepu'liory a. depulsive. 
Depurant (dfpiu« a r&nt, depiu), a, 1875 
[ad. med. L. depurantem (see below). ] Purifying 
A ltd. Having the quality of purifying the blood 
or other fluids of the body. Also as sb. 
Depurate (drpiu»T*it, de*piu-),o. 1630. [f. 
ppl stem of med.L. depurare ; see Dr- I. 3. 
Cf. F. di purer. \ To make or become free from 
impurities. Also fig. 

Sufficient tod. the blood 1731. 

So tDepu’rate ppl. a. purified, cleansed, clarified, 
Depura'tion, the action or process of freeing from 
impurities: in Med. the removal of impurities from 
the humours or fluids of the body. DepuTAtive, 
de*purative a. depurant 1 sb. a depurant. De a « 
purator, an agent or apparatus that purifies. De« 
pu'ratory a. (sb.) = depurative. 
fDepuTe, v. ME [ad. Y.dipurer\ see De- 
purate. I = Depurate v. -1873 
Depurition, bad £ Depuration. 
Deputable (d/pitf-tab'l, depitf-), a, , i 6 ai. 
[irreg. f. Depute v, 4- -able. ] Capable of be- 
ing, or fit to be, deputed. 

Deputation (depuitrijan), sb. ME. [f. L. 
deputare ; cf. F. deputation. J fi. gen. Appoint- 
ment (to an office, function, etc.) -1650. 9. 

spec. Appointment to act on behalf of another; 
delegation 155a. t3- An appointment by the 

lord of the manor to the office and rights of a 
gamekeeper; a document conveying this -1815, 
4. A person or body of persons appointed to go 
on a mission on behalf of another or others, 
(The chief current use.) 1733. 

a. That we Feed them our selves, and not by Proxy 
or D. 1608. 4. A d. of the Houses waited on the 

King DTsraeli. Hence Deputa'tion&l a. of or 
belonging toad. 

Deputative (de*pi<3tr‘tiv), a. 1635. [f. L. 
deputat - ppl. stem; see prec.] Characterized 
by deputation ; of the nature of a deputy. 

De-putator. rare, 1669. [f. L. deputare .] 
One who deputes another to act for him. 
Depute (de’pitft), ppl* ts. and sb. Now only 
.SV. ME. [app. repr. OF. depute (mod.F. di- 
putt) pa. pple., the final shaving become mute.] 
\P^UApa,pple. Deputed; imputed; appointed, 
assigned; see Depute v, -1623, 

B. sb. - Deputy ME. 

Depute (d/piw't), v . ME. [a. F. dlputer , 
ad. L. deputare ; see De- 1 . 2.] tx. trans . To 
appoint -1683. t 9 * To impute, ascribe -1592. 

t3- To consign -1483. 4. To assign (:i charge) ; 
now spec to commit (authority, etc.) to a deputy 
or substitute 1495. 5. spec. To appoint as one’s 
substitute, delegate, or agent; to ordain to act 
on one’s behalf 1552 
t. He deputed two howres for the matters of Aaie 
La. Berners. 4. The Devil may d. such and such 
powers. . to his confederates De Foe. 5. To d. Cassio 
in Otbelloe place Oth. iv. Li. aa6. 

Deputize (de-pWtaiz), w. 1730. [£ Depute 
sb. or Deputy.] i. To appoint as a deputy. 
Chiefly U.S. a, intr. To act as a deputy 1869. 
Deputy (de a pi 4 ti), sb. ME. [a. F. diputi. 
Orig. spelt depute ; the final e passed through 
•ee, - ie to -y, as in City, etc. See also Depute 
jA] x. A person appointed to act for another 
or others; a substitute, lieutenant, vicegerent. 
Also fig. a. A person elected to represent a 
constituency; a member of a representative 
legislative assembly x6oo. 3. attrib., etc. De- 
puted; acting or appointed to act instead of . . ; 
vice-.. 1548. 

t. For the Greek lecture, the reader therof . . got a 
d. to do it Wood. General d. (Law): a person 
authorized to act for another in the wholo of his office, 
but having no interest in the office. Special d . : a 
person similarly authorized to exercise some special 
function only. . Phr. By d. s by another person in 
one's stead. a. Chamber of Deputies : the second 
house in the national assembly of France, and some 
other countries, 
husbands 1 

office, term __ 

tDequa ntitate, v. [f. De- II. x 4 L . quanti- 
tate m.] To diminish the quantity of. Sir T. 
Browne. 

Deracinate (drrw»in«it), v. 1599. [f. F. 


tne national assembly ot t ranee, and some 
ntries. 3. Singing women escorted by d. 
Macaulay. Hence De*putyship, the 
m of office, or position of a 
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diradner, f. dt-, ties L. Dis- + racing.] To 
tear up by the roots; to eradicate. 

The Culter rusts. That should d. such Sauagery 
Hen. V, v ii. 47. Hence Deraclna a tion. 
tDerai'gn, sb. ME. [a. OF. des- t der- t de- 
rating , -resne, etc., f. desratinier. ] The action 
of vindicating one's right, esp. oy wager of 
battle; hence, a duel -1658. So Deral*gxunent 1 
(in same sense). 

Der&i'gn, v . 1 Now Hist. ME. [a. OF. de- 
raisnier, etc., f. de-, des- (see DE- 1. 6) + ratinier 
: — late L. type *rationare, f. rationem . Cf. al&o 
Arraign. [ trans . Law. To justify, vindicate, 
esp. by wager of battle; to contest; to challenge; 
to determine. 

To d. battle ( combat , etc.): ta. To maintain (a 
wager of battle, etc,)i tb. To do battle; whence, to 
set the battle in array; tc. To dispose (troops, etc.) 
in battle array. (Elizabethan archaisms.) 

tDerai*gn, v.* 1500. [a. OF. desregner , 

mod. F. diranger to Derange.] x. To derange 
-1706. a. passive . To be discharged from (re- 
ligious) orders -1661. Hence iDeral-gnment 1 , 
discharge from a religious order. 

Derail (dfrM), v. 1850. [ad. mod.F. dt- 
railler\ see De- 11. 3. First generally used in 
U.S. ] To run or cause to run off the rails, as 
a locomotive. Hence Derailment, the fact of 
leaving or being thrown off the rails. 
Derange (dfr^ ndg), v . 1776. [a. mod.F. 
diranger , f. dt-, L. dis- + renc, mod.F. rang. 
Not in Johnson.] x. trans. r lo disturb or 
destroy the arrangement of; to throw into con- 
fusion; to disariange 1777. 3. To disturb the 

noimai state, working, or functions of; to cause 
to act abnormally 1776. 3. To disorder the 

mind or brain of 1835. 4. To disturb 1848. 

z. This letter deranged all the projects of James 
Macaulay, a. Habits. . which tend, .to d. the animal 
functions Sir B. Brodie 3. Minds deranged by 
sorrow Macaulay. Hence Deramged ppl. a. dis- 
ordered, disarranged ; insane. 

Derangement (dM a ndgm8nt). 1737. (a. 
mod. F. dirangement ; see Derange.) The 
act of deranging, or fact of being deranged ; 
disorder ; confusion ; insanity. 

Derate (d<r^*t), v. 1938. [f. De* + Rate 

sb . 1 J To diminish the burden of rates upon. 

Deray (d/tfi a ), sb. arch . ME. [a. OF. dcs- 
rei, etc. , f. tonic stem of desreer ; see Deray t/.l 
1. fDisorder -1513; disarray, confusion (mod 
archaism) 183 1. fa. Violence, insolent ill- 
treatment -155a 8- Disorderly mirth 1500. 

fDeray (d/ivJ*), v. ME. [ a. OF. desreer, etc. 

Rom. type *desredare, f. L. Dis- -red are, 
f. +redo order; see Array.] refi. and intr. To 
act in a disorderly manner; to rage. 

Derby (da-jbi, dSMbi). The name of a town 
(in OE. Diorabv, Diorby) and shiie of England, 
and of an earldom named from the shire. See 
also Dak hy. Hence 1. Name of an annual horse- 
race. founded in 1780 by the twelith Ear) of 
Derby, and run at the Epsom races, usually on 
the Wednesday before, or the second Wednes- 
day after, Whitsunday, b. Hence attrib. and 
in comb., as D. day, the day on which the 
Derby is run. Also transf, 9. Short for D. 
hat : a stiff felt hat with a rounded crown and 
narrow brim (l/.S.) 1888. 3. Plastering. See 
Darby 1893. 

Derbyshire (da-jbi-, dS jbiJii). [In OE. 
Diorby-scir , DiorM-scir. J The shire or county 
of Derby in England. Hence x . D. neck t goitre 
x8oa. 9. D. spar, tdropi fluor-spar 1772. 
tDer-do ing, ppl. a. A pseudo-archaism, 
app. from dare-do (cf. Derring-do), in the 
sense ' Doing daring deeds t\ Q. It. vii. xo 
fDere, sb. ME. [f. Derr v.] Ilarni) esp. in 
phr. to do (a person) d. -1674. 
fDere, v. [OE. tfyrian, dfrtgtm j-WGer. 
*daryan , OE. daru hurt, etc.j x. trans . To 
hurt. Also absoL -1613. 9. To trouble, vex, 

incommode -1674. 

Dereign(e, derekte, var. Deraign v. 
Derelict (de*r/likt). 1649. [*d> L .derelidus , 
see De- 1. 3.] 

A. adj, x. Forsaken, abandoned, left by the 
possessor or guardian; transf. said of l(ind left 
9. Guilty of dereliction of duty; 
t(/.S.) X864. 

rd. posse— ion, to be soiled by like 1 


by the sea. 


• (men), a (pass). au(l*sd). r fcsrt). t (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), oi (/, eye). 0 (Fr. can de rk)> i (•*)• i (Peyehs). 9 (whM). f (get)* 
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pant Hallam* Jig* So as to seise upon the vacant, 
unoccupied, d. minds of his friends Burks. 

B. sb. i. That which U abandoned or deserted ; 
esp. a vessel abandoned at sea 1670. a. One 
guilty of dereliction of duty (US.) 1888. 

s. 1 was a D. from my cradle Savage. So tDere* 
li*ct v. to abandon, forsake (rare). 

Dereliction (derfli-kjan). 1597. [ad. L. 
derelict ion cm, t derelinquere ; see prec. I x. 
The action of leaving or forsaking (with inten- 
tion not to resume); the condition of being for- 
saken or abandoned. Now rare . b. fig. The 
leaving of land by the sea; concr . the land thus 
left 1767. a. In mod, use implying a repre- 
hensible abandonment or neglect; chiefly in 
phr. d. of duty 1778. b. Hence absol. Failure 
in duty, delinquency 1830. fa. Failure, cessa- 
tion; fainting -1807. 

s. Imposts.. by long d. apparently obsolete Bryce. 
Lands newly created.. by the alluvion or d. ef the 
sea Blackstonk. a A d. of every opinion and prin- 
ciple that I have held Burkc. 

Dereligionlze ; see De- II. 1. 

Dereling, -yng, obs. ff, Darling. 
f Derelt’nquish, v. [Cf. Derelict.] To re- 
linquish utteily, abandon -1799. 
fDerf, sb. [app. shortened from Q\L. gedeorf, 
f. d corf an to labour. | Trouble, hurt. 
tDeri, a. (culv.) ME. [app. a. ON. djarfr 
bold, etc.] Bold; audacious; sturdy; painful; 
dreadful ; difficult -16 . . fDoTfftil a. ? »= 
Dkkf a. +De*rf-ly adv., -ness. 

Deric (de*rik),a. 1878. [f. Or. bipos skin.] 
Biol. Pertaining to, or constituting, the skin. 

Deride (dfrord), v. 1530. [ad. L ,deridere\ 
see De- I. 4.] x. To laugh at in contempt ; to 
laugh to scorn; to make sport of, mock. fa. 
imlr. To laugh scornfully 1675. 

1. And the rulers also, .derided him Luke xxiii. 15. 
He justly derides the absurd reverence for antiquity 
Gibbon. Hence Deri'der. Deri'dingly adv. 

Derialble (d/ri*zib*r), a. 1657. [f. L. deris; 
ppl. stem of deridere\ see -blk. ] To be derided ; 
worthy of derision. 

Derision (dfirgan). ME. [a. F. dfrision , 
ad. L» dendonem.] x.The action of deriding; 
ridicule, mockery, a. concr. An object of ridi- 
cule; a laughing-stock 1539. 

1. Scome and d. neuer comes in tea res Midi. N. in. 
ii. 133. But now they that are younger than I have 
me in d. Job xxx. i. a. His word was a reproach 
and a d. to the profane i6ix 

Derisive (dfraPsiv), a. 16 6a. [f. L. deris-, 
ppl. stem of deridere.\ Characterized bv deri- 
sion ; scoffing, mocking, as d. cheers. Hence 
Derl*aive-ly adv. , -neaa. 

Derisory (dfrarsari), a. 1618. [ad. L.e 5 m- 
soriu\. 1 ■•prec. 

Derivable (dfrai'v&b'D, a. 1640. ff. De- 
rive v.] Capable of being derived (see De- 
kivkv.); ftransmissible-i7i6; obtainable 1711; 
deducible 1652; traceable from (a source) 168a. 

The income a. from a capital sum of. .twenty-six 
millions 1884. Hence Derivabl’lity (rare). De- 
rivabiy mdv. in a derivative manner. 

Derival (d/tei-vil). rare. 1871. [f. De- 
rive v. ; see -AL a. ] Derivation. 

Deri vant (dfi ai' v&n t ). 1876. [&.¥,ddrivani.] 

A. adj. Med. - Derivative x b. 

B. sb. Moth. Applied to derived function of a 
special kind. 

Derivate (derivA). 1494. [ad. L. deriva 
tus, -am.] 

JL as pa. pple. and a. Derived. 

B. sb. Anything derived 1660. So +De*rivate 
v. rare, * DERIVE v. (Irans. and mtr.). 

Derivation (deriv*i*bn). 1530. [a. F., ad. 

L. derivations in. ] +x. The leading or carrying 
a current of water, or the like, from a source, to 
another part; concr. a branch of a river, etc. 
which does this -1835. b* The action of leading 
away (in a current); diversion; an instance of 
this; in Electr. a fault 1855. c. Med. The with- 
drawal of inflammation, etc., from a diseased 
part of the body, by blistering, cupping, etc. 
160a tn. Transmission; communication-1699. 

8* The action of drawing, obtaining, or deducing 
from a source 1660, 4. Extraction, origin, 

descent 1509. 5. A derivate, a derivative 1641. 
fl. Gram Origination as a derivative 1530; the 
tracing of the origin of a word from its root or 
radical elements 159& 7 » Ma *h. The operation 

i (Ger. Kfln). S (Fr. pMi). fi (Oer. M#U«r). 


of passing from any function to any derivative 
function; spec, differentiation 1816. 8. Biol. 

The theory of evolution of organic forms 1874. 

s. The fleet passed from the Euphrates into an 
artificial d. of that river Gibson. a There was no 
real d. of English law from Normandy K xxx man, 4. 
Hen. ¥. in. il 141. 5. The Father is the whole sub- 
stance, but the Son a d. Milton. 6. The d. of the 
word Substance favours the idea we have of it Locke. 
Hence Derivational a. Deriva'tionist, (Slot.) 
one who holds the theory of d- of organic types ; one 
who occupies himself with the d. of words. 

Derivative (d/W*vativ). 1530. [a. F. di- 
rival if, -ive, ad. L, derivative* s (Priscian). j 

A. adj , i. fCharacterized by transmission 
-1640. b. Med. Producing derivation; see De- 
rivation x c. 1851. a. Of derived character 
or nature 1530. 8. Of or pertaining to a theory 
of derivation; derivational 1871. 

a A secondary and d. kind of Fame Steels. D. 
circulation, term applied to the direct communication 
which exists between arteries and veins in some parts 
of the body, so that all the blood does not necessarily 
pass through the capillaries of these parts (Syd. t>oc. 
Lex.). A <L word L, Murray, conveyance 1848. 

I B. sb. x. A thing of derived character 1593. 
9. Gram. Any word which is not a primitive 
word or root 1530. a* Math. A function derived 
fi om another; spec . a differential coefficient 1674. 
4. Mtts. A chord derived from a fundamental 
chord, esp. by inversion; also, the (assumed) 
root, from the harmonics of which a chord is 
derived 1828. 5. Chem. A method or agent that 
produces Derivation (q.v., x c) 1843. 

1. The third deriuatiueof Delicncie, is sloth Nashs. 
Hence Deri*vatlve-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Derive (d/rai*v), v. ME. [a. F. dfiriver, ad. 
L. derivare , f. De- I. a + rivus. ] 

I. Transitive senses, ti. To conduct from a 

source, etc. to or into a channel, place, etc.; to 
convey through a channel -1805. + a * 1 0 draw 
off, divert the course of; spec, in Med. , cf. De- 
rivation x c. -1771, ts* To carry (a channel 
of any kind) -1777. 4. transf. and Jig. To con- 

vey from one to another, as by transmission, 
descent, etc.; to hand on {Obs. or arch.) 1526. 
Also fref. +5. To cause to come -1808. 6. 

To draw, fetch, obtain. Const, from , rarely 
font of. 1561. Also ref. ; abo absol. b. Chem. 
To obtain (a compound) from another, as by 
partial replacement 1868. 7. To obtain by 

reasoning; to gather, deduce 1509. 8. reft. 

To come from something as its source 1669, 
Also passive (in same sense) M E. 9. trans. To 
trace or show the derivation, origin, or pedigree 
of; to state a thing to be derived from 1600. 

4. Parents, .rich enough to d. unto him the heredi- 
tary infirmity of the gout Fullkil & O that estates, 
degrees, and offices, Were not deriu'd corruptly Merck. 
K, il ix. 4a. Sculpture may d. its Pedegree from the 
infancy of the World Evelyn. absol. The grantee 
whom he derives from Burke. 7. Rules .. derived 
from nature 1634. 8. pass. A Participle is an Ad- 

jective derived of a Verb Wesley. 91 To d. dream 
from diaina Johnson, religion from myths 1874. 

II. Intrans. senses. 1. To have its derivation 
from , rarely out of ME. 9 . To proceed (to a 
receiver, eic.) 1559. 

1. The Family ne derives from 1684. The words 
Cornus and Lncontiumd. thencs 1866. a. Puritanism 

derives to this country directly from Geneva M. 
Pa ttison. 

Hence tDeri* vement(r*nr), derivation} that which 
is derived. DeiTver. 

Derke, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Dark, -ly, etc. 

Derm (daxm). 1835. [f. Gr. dip pa skin; 

cf. F. derme.] Anat. The layer of tissue form- 
ing the true skin or corium of an animal. 

II Derma (dSumi). 1706. [mod.L.] Anal. 
^ prec. Hence De'rmad adv. toward the skin. 
De*rmal a. pertaining to the skin in general; 
cutaneous; occas pertaining to the derma, as 
opp. to epidermal. Derma *Uc, De'rmic adjs. of 
or relating to the skin; dermal. De*rmatoid, 
Dermoid adjs. resembling or of the nature of 
skin; occas., dermal 

II Dermaptera (dwmwptM), sb. pi. 1835. 
f f. Gr. bippa skin +• 1 rrtp 6 v wing; in mod.F. der- 
maptlre . ] Entom. An order of orthopterous 
insects, comprising the Earwigs. Hence Der- 
ma *pteran a. belonging to the D. ; sb. one of the 
D. ; Derma*pterooa a. belonging to the D. 

Deiroat-, de*rmato-, comb, stem of Or. 
toppa, btppar - skin, hide, leather, as in 

||De nnata*lgia Path., neuralgia of the skin. 

w (Fr. dune). 0 (curl), c (€•) (tlure). 


Dermatic® (d 3 \xmiUin), a. [Gr. beppdnvoi] — 
Dermatic. ||Dermatl*tis, Inflammation of the 
skin. Dermatobra*nchia j see Dermo- De*r- 
matogen hot., the primordial cellular layer in 
the embryo plant, from which the epidermis is 
developed. Dermato*graphy [-GRAPHY], de- 
scription of the skin. Dermatology [-LOGY], 
the branch of science which treats of the skin 
and its diseases; hence Dermatolo*glcal a.. 
Dermato logist ||Dermato*lysis [Gr. Atfwf], 
a relaxed and pendulous condition of the skin. 
|[Dermatomyco*als [Gr. pvnrjt fungus j, skin- 
disease caused by a vegetable parasite, e.g. 
ringworm. ||Dermatono*sia [Gr. v 6 oos\, skin- 
disease. Dermato’pathy [Gr. ua$o$], skin- 
disease. DeTmatophyte * Dermo- (/A y/*). 
De rmatopla sty [Gr. vrAaordrJ, * the remedy- 
ing of skin defects by a plastic operation * ( 5 yif. 
Soc. lux.). Dermato ptera - Dermaptera. 
Dc rmatopay, 1 skm-vision ', sensitiveness of the 
skin to light. Dermato'ptic a. [Gr, btrriHos] 
7 .ool. , having ' skin- vision *. ||Dermatorrhoe*a 
[Gr. fiota], a morbidly increased secretion from 
the skin. |[Dermatosclero*sis [Gr. onhtipw- 
<ns], induration of the skin; sclerodermia. ||Der- 
mato'als, the formation of bony plates or scales 
in ihe skin ; also a skin-disease (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Dermato-ake*leton » Derm ^-(skeleton). Der*> 
mato tumy ^ Dlkmo (iomy). ||Dcrmatozo*a 
[Gr. (yovj, animal parasites of the skin; hence 
j|Dermatozotino*8is, skin-disease caused by 
animal paras. tes. 

|| Dermestes (dsjmeitfz). 1809. [irreg. f.Gr. 
bippa + iaOic if to eat] Entom. A genus of 
beetles (the type of the family Dermestidw ), the 
larvee 01 which are very destructive to leather 
and other animal substances. Hence Derme*- 
stid a. belonging to the family Dcrmestidx\ sb. 
one of this family. Derme*atoid a . lesembling 
the genus D. belonging to the Dcnnestsdee . 

|| Dermis (da’jmisk 1830. [mod.L., after 
inibfpptt epidermis.] Ana/. —Dl rm. 

Dermo, repr. Gr. Srppo shortened comb. I. 
hip pa, hip par skin, etc. (as in deppbnrcpos) ; 
hence 

Derm obranchia (ddjmoibrae *rjkiA), -branch!* 
a*ta | Bkanciiia | Zool. , a group of molluscs, 
having external gills in the form of dorsal mem- 
branous tufts; hence Dermobra*nchlate a . 
Dermog&'stric a. [Gr. Taar^p], pertaining to 
the skin and stomach, as in d. pores, etc. Den 
mo'graphy = Dermatography. Dermohos* 
mal (-b/'inal) a., pertaining to the skin of the 
haemal or ventral aspect of the body; applied 
to the vmtral fin rays of fishes, in their relation 
to the haemal arch. Dermohse*mia» hyper- 
emia of the skin. Dermohumeral a. , pertaining 
to the skin and humerus, as I11 the a. muscle in 
some animals. Dermo'logy, Dermomyco*ala; 
see Dkkmato-. Dermomu scular a., of skin 
and muscle. Dernioneu*ral a., pertaining to 
the skin of the neural or dorsal aspect of the 
body ; applied to the dorsal fin rays of fishes, 
in their relation to the neural arch. Dermo* 
pa'thic, -o'pathy ; see Dkrmato-. De*rmo- 
phyte [Gr. ipvruv], a parasitic vegetable growth 
in the skin; hence Dermophy*tic a. ||Dermo*« 
ptera pi. ^Gr. btppumspos j Zool., a sub-order 
of Insectivora, containing the Galeppithccvs or 
Flying I .emur of the Moluccas (from the wing- 
like extension of skin, which enables them to 
take flying leaps). Dermo*pterous a., having 
membranous wings (or fins). Dermoptery** 
gian a., having membranous fins. Dermo- 
rhy-nchoua a. [Gr. fvy\o% snout], having the 
hill covered by an epidermis, as in the duck. 
DermoscleTlte [ Gr, anArjpos hard], a mass of 
spicules in the outer layer of the tissue of some 
Actmozoa. DermoBkeleton, the external bony, 
shelly, crustaceous. Or coriaceous integument 
of many invertebrates and some vertebrates 
(e.g. crabs, tortoises); hence DermoakeTetal a. 
Dermo tomy [Gr. -ro/ua], the anatomy of the 
skin. 

tDem. [OE. du ne, dierne, dyme 1— OTcuL 

*darnjo-.\ 

A* adj* Secret; dark; private -1460. 

B. sb. A secret -ME.; secrecy -1508; a secret 
place -1500. Hence fDerne adv. tDenily 

•?(A) (rm), { (Fr, faisrf). (far, Crrn, earth). 
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aft,, darkly; dismally (Spenser). tDe*mftjl a. 
dreary. (A pseudo-archaism.) 

Dem, a door-post ; see Dukn. 

Dem, var. of DArn => Damn. 

+Dera* darn, v. Now dial. [OE. dieman . 
dyrnan, deman : — OTeut. +damjan\ see prec. ] 
ti. /rans. To hide -ME. Also refl. and intr. 
■fa. To cause to hide, run to earth -1637, 
Dernier (dS'iniaJ, ||dfrny*) f a. 160a. [a. F. 

: — OF. derrenier, deriv. of derrein ; see Dar- 
rein. ] Last, ultimate, final. Obs., exc. in d. 
ressort , f resort, last refuge ; orig. last court of 
appeal ; the (or li) d. cri [lit the last cry], the 
very latest fashion. 

Dero-be, v. rare . [De- TI. 1.] To doff. 
Derogate, ppl. a. Now rare. ME. [ad. L. 
derogatus; see next] f 1. pa. pple . Abrogated 
In part; lessened in authority, eta -1587- *• 

adX Debased 1605. Hence +De*rogately adv. 
{Ant. 6* CL It. ii. 33.) 

Derogate (de-r^t),i;. 1513. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. derogare ; see De- I. a.J +1. trans. To 
repeal or abrogate in part; to destroy or impair 
thv force and effect of ; to lessen the extent of 
-*577. ta. To detract from; to disparage, de- 
preciate -1643. 8. To take away (something 

from) so as to lessen or impair (arch.) 1561. 
Also absol. or intr. 4. intr. To do something 
derogatory to ones rank or position; to de- 
generate i6xx. 

s. To d. the author of the booke Billimgslxy 3. 
Not to d. credit from your owne word Bingham. To 
d. from the Authority of the AncienU 1640, from 
Pompey Addison. 4 1 do not d. In loving Romney 
Leigh Mas. Browning. Hence De To gator. 
Derogation (denJg/i'fan). 1450. [a. F., ad. 
L. derogationem ] x. The partial abrogation 
or repeal of a law, etc. 1548. a. Impairment of 
the power or authority of, detraction from 1450. 
g. Lowering in value or estimation, disparage- 
ment, depreciation 1530. 4. Falling off in 

character or excellence; loss of rank 1838. 

s. New and subtile inuentions in d. of tba Common 
Law Cokb. a. Papal usurpations to the d. of the 
Crown Cart*. 4 He might pretend surely to his 
kinswoman's hand without d. Thackkrat. 

Derogative (d/rp-gfttiv), a. 1477. [a. OF., 
f. ppl. stem of L. derogare. j Tending to dero- 
gation; derogatory 

Derogatoty (dfip-g&tori), a. 150a. [ad. L. 
derogatorius, f. derogator. ] 1. Having the 

character of derogating (see Derogate v. i). 
Const to, from , \of 9. Lowering in honour 
or estimation ; depreciatory X563. 

1. Provided there be nothing contain'd in the Law 
..d. from his supreme power Hobbes. a. Conduct., 
d. to his rank Jambs. 

t D. clause : a clause in a will t deed, etc., by which 
the right of subsequently altering or cancelling it is 
abrogated, and the validity of a later document, doing 
this, is made dependent on the correct repetition of the 
clause and its formal revocation. 

Hence Dero a gatorMy adv., .ness. 
Derotremate (deretrfmA), a. 1849. [ ad - 
mod.L. derotrematus (in neut. pi. Derotremata 
name of the group), f. Gr. Siprj neck +rp^/ja(T- 
boring.] Zool. Of or pertaining to the Derotre- 
mata, a group of urodele batrachians, having 
gill-slits. So Derotre a matous a DeTotreme 
a. and sb 

Derout (dfrau- t), sb. 1644. [a. F. diroute.] 
An utter Rout. So Derou*t v to put com- 
pletely to flight. 

Derrick (de'rik), sb. 1600. ^From the sur- 
name of a hangman at Tyburn c 1600; orig. the 
Du. Dirk, Dicrryk, Diederik « Ger. Dietrich, 
TheodoricA fi, A hangman; hanging; the 
gallows. (Cf. Jack Ketch.) -x6c6. 9. A con- 

trivance for hoisting or moving heavy weights, 
consisting of a spar or boom set up obliquely, 
with its head steadied by guys, and furnished 
with suitable tackle and purchases; orig. used 
on board ship. b. A kind of crane (in bill d.- 
crane) in which the jib is pivoted to the foot of 
the central po&t; a * jib and tie * crane. 1797. 

0 erring do, derring-do. pseudo-archaism. 
ME. [f. durran, dorren to Dark, and don, do, 
pres. fnf. of Do v.] lit. Daring to do (Chaucer 
Troylus v. 837) ; but misconstrued as a sub- 
stantive phrase, and taken to mean, Daring ac- 
tion or feats, desperate courage. So fDerring 
doers, daring doers (Spenser). 
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Derringer (de-rind^j). U.S. 1856. [f.the 
inventor’s surname. ] A small pistol with large 
I bore, very effective at short range. Also attrib. 

I Derry (de’ri). 1553* A meaningless word 
I used in refrains of songs; hence, a set of verses. 
Deith(e, obs. f. Dearth. 

Deruralize ; see De- II. 1 and ruralize. 
tDerve, v. [ME. densen str. and weak ; the 
str. vb. app. — OE. deorfan to labour.] x. intr . 
To labour. (Only in OE.) a. trans, To trouble, 
hurt, molest -ME. 

Dervish (do ivif). 1585- [a* (nit.) Pers. 

darvish, darvish poor, a friar, etc. (The native 
Arabic equiv. is faqir poor, fakir.)] A Mo- 
hammedan friar, who has taken vows of poverty 
and austere life. 

Des- in obs. words; see Dec-, Dksc-, 
Dess-, Dis-. 

Des-, prefix. Regular Romanic form of L. 
dis- ; in mod.F. dis- bef. a vowel or silent A, 
otherwise di- (OF. discharge, mod. dicharge). 
Occas. repr. a late L. de-ex-, for L. ex-. Early 
OF. words passed into English with the prefix 
in the form des - (discharge, ME. discharge), but 
have all a later form in DIS-, under which they 
are here treated. See also Dispatch. 

|| Descamisado (deskamisa’d*). 1823. [Sp. ; 
=* shirt less. Ci. sant-culofte.] A nickname for 
the ultra-liberals in the Spanish revolutionary 
war of 1820-23. Also transf 
D escant (de-sk&nt), sb. Also 6-9 dfs-. 
ME. [a. OF. deschant, mod. dichant , ( I. dis- 
apart + cantus. ] 

I. Mus. Now Hist., or poet. x. A melodious 
accompaniment to the plain sang, sung or played 
above it : the earliest form of counterpoint. 3. 
The soprano or highest part of the score in part- 
singing 1569. 8 •gen. A melodious strain 1576. 
4. Musical composition, harmony; also, a 
harmonized composition 1565. 5. An instru- 

mental prelude, consisting of variations on a 
given theme 1644 

1. The merry Larke hir mattins sings aloft; The 
Thrush replyes; the Mavis d. playes Spenser. 3. 
The birds in vain their amorous d. join Gray. 5. And 
then a low sad d. rung, As prelude to the lay be sung 
Scott. 

U. Transf. uses ft. Variation from that 
Which is typical or customary -1712. 9. Varied 

comment on a theme; a comment; + occas., 
censorious criticism 1594; a disquisition 162a. 

s. Running, Leaping, and Dancing, the descants on 
the plain song of walking Fuli.er. a With merry 
descants on a nation's woes Cowter. 

Descant (dfekae-nt), v. 1510. [a. OF. des - 
chanter , descanter , in med.L. discantart (des-. 
di-), f. prec. j i, Mus. To play or sing an air 
in harmony with a fixed theme; gen. to warble 
15*8. a. intr. To comment, enlarge (upon, 
on) 1510. ts. irons To comment on; occas. 
to carp at -1649. 

a. He used to d. critically on the dishes which had 
been at table Boswell. Hence Deaca*nter. 
Descend (d/>e-nd), v. ME. [a. F. descend re 
: — descendere , f. De- I. 1 + scandere to climb. 

L Intr. senses, x. To move or pass from a 
higher to a lower place; to corne or go down, 
fall, sink. (The general word ; the opposite o* 
ascend.) Also^f. +b. To disembark; to alight 
-1600. c, Astron., etc. To move towards the 
horizon; to move southwards ME. 9. transf. 
To slope downwards ME. 3. To come down 
with or as a hostile force; to fall violently upon 
ME. 4. To proceed to something subsequent 
in time or order, or (esp. ) from generals to par- 
ticulars ME. 5. To come down ; to condescend, 
stoop (to do something); usually in a bad sense 
fj54. 8. Mus . To go down the scale 1597. 7. 
Tocom e<?/, spring from (an ancestor or ancestr.il 
stock) ME. Also fig. 8. intr. To come down 
by way of inheritance 1486, Also transf of 
personal qualities, etc. 

x. The moist droppes of the rein Descenden Into 
middet erthe Gower, fig. Sleep nor quiet upon my 
eyes descended R. Ellis, c. The setting Sun Slowly 
descended Milt. P. L. iv. 54*. Phr. fT 0 d. into or 
within oneself : to betake oneself to deep considers* 
tion. 3. That the Twice would* d. upon the realme 
of Naples 1600. 5. Wordsworth. .descends to such 

babyisms 1839, 7, We are descended of ancient 

' Families Steel*. 8. The Crowne. .descended on her 
Gouct*. 

1 II. Trans, senses, fi. To cause to descend 
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-1677 9. To go or come down; to pass down- 
wards over, along, or through 1607. 
a To d. the Hill Milt, steps 1891. 

Descendance, -ence (dfeendtas). Now 
rare . 1599. [a. F. descendance % see -anck, 

-ENCtt. | I. » Descent 7. 9 .cotter. Descen- 

dants. (App. a corruption . ) var. +Deace*ndancy, 
•ency. 

Descendant, -ent (dfse-ndftnt). 157a. [a. 
F. descendant \ see -ant, -ent. Johnson gives 
Descendant sb., Descendant adj., but the dis 
tinctlon is now worth little.] 

A. adj. 1. Descending (rare) 1644; He * 
descending towards the base of the shield 157a 
a. Descending or originating from an ancestor ; 
also 1394. 

a Were not wise sons descendent [v. 1 . -anti of the 
wise Pop*. 

B. 1 b. 1. One who is descended from an 
ancestor; issue (in any degree) 1600. Also fig 
and transf ta. A tt> on . I he part of the heavens 
which at any moment is descending below the 
horizon (opp. to the Ascendant) 1690. 

1. Abraham a descendants according to the flesh 17-J9 
Descendental (d/sriideNitAl), a. nonce- wd 
1850. if. L. descend ent em: after tra n seen den ta L ) 
That descends to matter of fact; realistic 
t- Descender L 1485. [a. F. descendre, used 
subst.; cf. attainder, etc. | Law, Descent; title 
of desoent -1768. 

Descender* (dfte-ndw). 1667. [£ De- 

scend v. ] One who or that which descends, 
in Typogr a letter that descends below the line. 
Descendible, -able (d/se*nd!b'l, -fcb’l), a 
1495. [a. OF. descendable : subseq. t clash, after 
L.J x. That descends or may descend to an 
heir 9. Capable of being descended; down 
which one may go (rare) 1730 Hence De 
•cendibi'llty (rare). 

Descending (di'se-ndiq),^/. a. 164a. [f.Ds 
SCKND V. + -ing *.] i. lit. Moving downwards 
1700. a. transf \ Directed downwards, as d 

aorta , colon, etc. 1737 ; spec, in Her (see De- 
scendant a. 1) 8* fig Proceeding to what is 
lower in position or value, or later m order; in 
Math, of scries : Proceeding Irom higher to 
lower quantities or powers 1642. 

D. nods (Astron.) 1 that node of u planet ■ orbit at 
which It passes from north to south of the ecliptic. 
Hence Desce*ndlngly adv. 

Descension (dfse'njan). Now rare. ME 
[a. OF., ad. L. descensionem J x. The action 
of descending; descent (lit and fig.). Now 
rare , ta. Lineage -1593. ta- A ooming down 
from dignity or high station; condescension 
-x6^a. T4. Old them. A method of distillation, 
in which the vapour was forced to distil down- 
wards -1751 t5- Astron. The setting, or 

descent below the horizon, of a celestial body 
-1726. t6. Astro/. The part of die sodiac in 

which a planet had least influence (opp. to 
exaltation ) J5.. 

5* Right dm, ebiiqttod. of a celestial body : the degree 
of the celestial equator, reckoned from die first point 
of Aries, which sets with it in a right, or oblique, 
sphere. Hence DeBCC’naional a. of or pertain 
ins to d. (rare). 

Desceraive (dfeemsiv), a 1611. [f. L. de- 
scent-, descenders, see -ivil. I 1. Having the 
quail tyof descending^//, and fig.); opp. to atten- 
tive. 9. Gram. DiminDiir g the force 1854. 
tDcmce-nsory, sb. VE. [stS.OY.dcsccnsoire, 
-oir, med.L. t\pe de'cenwi Old. Chem 
A vessel used for distillation by DESCENT -1678 
So f Deace 'iiaory a. relating to. or of the nature 
of, distillation by descent. 

Descent (,d/sc*nt). ME. [a. F. descente , after 
a/ten/e, vtnte, etc.] 1, The action of descend 
ing; downward motion (of any kind). Also fig 
fb. Old Chem «DrnceN6ION4-I75X. %.concr . 
A downward slope, a declivity 1591 ; a means of 
descending; a way leading downward* 1634; 
ft he lowest part. Learv . Hi. 137. 8- A sudden 
hostile Invasion or attack, esp. from the sea 
1600. 4. fig. A coming down to a lower stnte 
or condition ; fall, decline, sinking ; progress 
downwards to that which is subordinate 1667, 
a stage or step downward (?<*As.y 1589. 5. A 

fall, lowering (of the pitch of sound, tempera- 
ture, or the Tike) 1581 6. The action of pro- 

ceeding in sequence, discourse, or argument, 
to what is subsequent ; subsequent part or 

vie)* i (s#t). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gA). 


m (man), a (p an), an (laud), v (cut). ( (St. chat), a (ever), si (/, eye). » (Kr. eu de 
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course ; succession 1649. 7. The fact of descend - 
ing from an ancestor or ancestral stock; lineage 
ME. Also transf. (in Biol '. extended to origina- 
tion of species) said Jig. +8. A line of descent, 
lineage -1618; a descendant {lit. and fig.)', 
also, issue -1667. 9. A stage in the line of 

descent; a generation 1513. 10. Law . The 

passing of (real) property to the heir or heirs 
without disposition by will; transmission by 
inheritance ME. Also transf. and fig. 

1. The d. to Avernus 1866. s. At the d. o? the mounU 
of Oliues Luke xix. 37. 3. Argyle was threatening I 
d. upon Scotland Scott. 4. Her birth was by manie 
degree* greater than mine, and my woorth by manie 
discents Tea oc than hers Greene. 8 . Ourd. . .Which 
must be born to certain woe, devourd By Death at 
last Mu t. P. A. x. 979. 9. Euen twelue descents 

after the flood Biijbon. 

Describe (d/skrarb), v. 1513. [ad. L. de- 
senbere; see De- I. a. In ME. dessrive (through 
OK.).) ti. To write down -1667. a. To set 
forth in words by reference to characteristics; 
to give a detailed or graphic account of. [The 
ordinary current sense.) 1513. 3. To set forth 

in delineation; to represent, picture, portray, 
Obs. or arch . 1526. 4. To delineate, trace the 

outline of 1552. 5. To form or trace by motion 
IS5Q. 6. To mark off or distribute into parts. 
7 <><h. xviii. 6. U 7. = Descry vj 1574. 

«. D. we next the Nature of the Bees Dmyden. 3. 
A Glad id. tore . . admirably described in Marble E. 
Blount. 4. A tnaugle described vpon a line 1370 
5 The most northely circle which the Sonne de- 
senbeth 1559. Hence Descri'bable a. Descri'ber. 
Describent (d/skrorbent). 1704. [ad.L. de- 
u.ribenfem .1 

A. adj. ' Describing, marking out by its mo- 
tion ’ (Abh). 

B. sb. Geom. A point, line, or surface, generat- 
ing by its motion a line, surface, or solid. 

Descrier (d&krarai). 1599. [f. Descry 1/.1 
+ -kr '.] One who descries. 

DescrTpt, fipl. a. 1665. [ad. L. desenfitus .] 
Described; apportioned; inscribed, engraved. 
Description (dftlcrrpfon). ME. [a. K., ad. 
L descripti on emfi. describe ™ .] ti.Theaction of 
writing down. Caxton. a. The action of setting 
forth iii words by mentioning characteristics ; 
verbal representation or portraiture ME.; (with 
pi.) a grapnic or detailed account ME.; in 
Lofu. a definition by non-essential attributes, 
3. The combination of qualities or features that 
mai ks out or describes a particular class ; hence, 
a sort, species, kind, or variety 1596. t4- Pic- 
torial representation (rare) -1646. 5. Geom. a. 

'The describing of a geometrical figure; see De- 
scribe v. 4. ? Obs. 1655. b. Tracing out or 
passing over a certain course or distance 1706. 

a. For her owne person, it beggard all discript ion 
Ant. 4 r Cl 11 ii. 203. _ 3. A friend of this d. Shake. 

A d. of vehicle, peculiai ..to Cuba 1844. 

Descriptive (dfakrrptiv), a. 1751. [ad. 
(late) L. de script ivus. Cf. F. descrtftif) Hav- 
ing the quality or function of describing; serv- 
ing to describe; characterized by description. 

D words. Johnson, poets Haxlitt, Anatomy (mod.). 

A name d. of its construction Huxuy. Hence 
Deecri’ptive-ly mdv. f -ness. 

Descri-ve, v. Now only Sc. ME. [a. OF. 
descrivre , full stem descriv- (mod.F. dicrire , 
d/eriv -) : — L. dtscribcre ,] « Describe v., q. v. 

Deacry (d/skrai V w.l ME. [app.a.OF. des- 
erter, f. des-, di-, I .. Dis- + crier. Cf. Dbscr ibe, 
and Descbivk .1 ti. To cry out, announce 
(rare) 1440; to make known -1660; to bewray 
- 1670. ta. To cry out against, challenge to fight 
-1480; to decry (see Decry v x, a) -1677. 3- 

To catch sight of, esp. from a distance; to espy 
ME. 4 . To discover by observation M E. Also 
absoL tfi. To investigate, explore -1749. 

1. His purple robe be [Alec t us] bed thrown aside 
lest it should d. him Milt. 3. At intervals we des- 
cried a maple Black. 4. absol. Still Hills and Vallies 
as far as we could d. 167a 5. The hotise of loseph 

sent to d. Bethel Judg. L 03. Hence tDeeery*, 
die cry sb. cry, war-cry t perception from a distance. 
tDewecate, v. 1693. [f. L. desecare ; see 1 )e- 
I. a.*) trams To cut off, eut away; to cut free 
-1651, 

Desecrate (detfkwR), v. 1674. [f. Di- 
ll. x -i* stem of con~secrate L. desecrate or de- 
sacra re meant to consecrate.] tresses. To take 
away its sacred character from; to treat as v«ot 
sacred; to profane 1677, b. To dedicate or de- 


vote to something evil 1835. c. To dismiss from 

holy orders (arch.) 1674. 

To d. Sunday J. H. Newman. b. To d. a spot to 
Satan Sis J. Stephen, c. The (Russian] clergy cannot 
suffer corporal punishment without being previously 
desecrated W. Tooke. Hence Desecrate / pi. a. 
De-secrater, -or. Desecra-tion, De* aecra- 
tive a. 

De segmenta*tion. 1878. [De- II. x.] 
7.0 ol. Union of two or more segments of a 
body Into one. So Dese*gmented ppl . a. 
Dese*nsitize, v. 1904. [f. De-, after sensi -. 
tize.) To reduce or destroy the sensitiveness 
esp. of a photographic plate, etc. 

Desert (d/zSvit), sb.l ME. [a. OF. desert, 

deserte, desserts, den vs. of deservir, desservtr to 
Deserve. J 1. Deserving; merit or demerit, 
b. Meritoriousness ME. a. That in conduct or 
character which deserves reward or punishment. 
Usu. in pL (often « 1.) ME. b. A good deed or 
quality ; a merit. ? Obs. 1563. 3. That which 

is deserved, whether good or evil ME. 

s. What constitutes d. 7 . .a person is understood to 
deserve good if he does right, evil if he does wrong 
Mill. To behold d. a begger borne Shake. a. To 
do to each according to his deserts Mill. 3. I shall 
nother ete nor drynke tyll thou hast thy dysert Ld. 
Beu rs. Hence DcseTtful a. deserving. lObs. 
Dese rtfully adv. Deaertleas a. 

Desert (de’zoit), sb . 2 ME. [a. OF. desert, 
ad. eccl.L. deser/stm, adj. neut. used absol.; see 
Desert a.] 1. An uninhabited and unculti- 

vated tract of country; a wilderness; now esp. a 
desolate and barren region, waterless and tree- 
less, with but scanty herbage : — e.g. the D. of 
the Sahara , etc. Also transf. and^f. fa. ab- 
stractly. Desert condition; desolation -X523. 

x. In our l&nde is also a grete deserte or forest 15x1. 
The D ..a wild waste of pebbly soil Stanley, fig. j 
To roam the howling desart of the main Pope. 

Comb . : d.-chougn, a bird of the genus Podoces, \ 
family Corvidae, found in Central Asia; -falcon, a 
species of falcon inhabiting deserts, a member of the 
Mih-genus Gennmo, allied to the peregrines; -ship, 
'ship of the d»*. the camel or dromedary; -snake, a 
serpent of the family Fsammophidm , a sand-snake. 

Desert (de-zait), a. [ME. dcsrrt , a. OF. de- 
sert :^L. desertus, pa. pple. of deserere to sever 
connexion with, abandon, etc.] 1. Deserted 
(arch.) 1480. a. Unpeopled, desolate, lonely 
M E. 3. Barren, waste; os the nature of a desert 
MU Also fig. 

a. When Deucalion hurl'd His Mother's Entrails on 
the desart World Drydkn. 3. The Countrey . . is 
desart, sterile and full of loose sand Six T. Herbert. 
Desert (dfz 5 -.it), v. 1603. [a. mod.F . deserter 
=* late L. desertare, freq. of deserere; see prec.] 
1. trans. To abandon, forsake, relinquish; to 
depart from. a. To forsake (a person, cause, 
etc. having moral or legal claims upon one) ; 
pec. of a soldier or sailor : To run away from 
Ghe service, his colours, etc.) 1647. 8. intr. 

To forsake one’s duty, one’s post, or one’s 
party ; spec, of a soldier, etc. ; To run away 
from the service without permission 1689. 

x. His slacken'd hand deserts the lance it bore Pope. 
To d. a ship 1790. a, A husband deserts his wife if 
he wilfully agents himself from her society, in spite 
of her wish Sir. H. C. Lopes. 3 The fourth regi- 
ment deserted in a body 179a. Hence Deae'rted- 
nerna, deserted condition. 

Deserter (dft 5 jt»j). 1635. [f. Desert v. ; 
after F. d/serteur.) x. One who forsakes a per- 
son, place, or cause; usually with implied breach 
of duty. a. esp. A soldier or seaman who quits 
the seivice without permission 1667. 

Desertion (d/z 5 \ijfan). 1591. [a. F. desertion , 
ad. L. desert ionemA 1. The action of deserting, 
forsaking, or abandoning, esp. a person or thing 
that has moral or legal claims to the deserter’s 
support; occas, simply, departure from a place. 
9. Law. The wilful abandonment of an employ- 
ment or of duty; esp, such abandonment of the 
military or naval service 171a. 3. Deserted 

condition 1751 ; tin TheoL , spiritual despon- 
dency. South (J.). 

1. The D. of this Island by the Romans 1683. a 
Ranks thinned by frequent desertions Tkielwau. 

Desertness (de'xaitnfe). ME. [f. Desert 
a .1 Desert condition. 

1 Deseitrice. rare, [f Deserter: after F. 
types. ) A female deserter. Milton. So De* 
soTtreee, DeseTtrix. 

Deserve (dfzS'jy), o. ME. [a. OF. deservir, 
now desservir 1 — L deservi~t\ see De- I, 3.] 


i. To merit by service ; to become entitled to or 
worthy of. Obs. or arch. a. To have acquired, 
and thus to have, a rightful claim to; to be 
entitled to; to be worthy to have. (Now the 
ordinary sense.) ME. 3. absol. or intr. To be 
entitled to recompense ; to merit, be worthy. 
Often in phr. to d. ill or well of. ME. +4. trans . 
To earn, win -1628. +5. To serve; to benefit 

-* i 634. t6. trans. To pay back, requite -1525. 

x. Tis not in mortals to Command Success, Bet 
well do more, Sempronius ; we’ll D. it Addison, a. 
Mr. Ho. . .deserves a better fate than to be ever of the 
loosing side 1668. Books, .which d. to last Emerson. 

6 That he, who best deserves, alone may reign 
KYDEN. H cnce Deserved ppl. a. rightfully earned 1 
merited ; t - D den ring ppl. a. (Shaks. Cor. in. L 
29* ) Descrved-ly adv., .ness. Dese*rver, 
one who deserves (esp. well). Deae'rvlng vbl. sb, 
desert, merit ; /pi. a. that deserves (esp. well); -ly ado. 

tDese«sperance, -aunce. [a. OF. desesfie- 
rance . J Despair -1460. 

Deaoabille ; see Dishabille. 


Desiccant (de*sikfint, dPsikftnt). 1676. [ad. 
L. desiccantgm ; see Desiccate.] adj. Having 
the property of drying; serving to dry 1775. 
sb, A drying agent. 

Desicca t e (dc-sikiit, df sikrtf), v. 1575. t f - 
L. desiccat -, ppl. stem of desiccate; see Dr- 1 . 3.] 
x. To make quite dry ; to deprive thoroughly of 
moisture ; to dry up. Also fig, a* intr . To 
become dry (rare) 1679. 

1. Wine helpeth to digest and d the moisture Bacon. 
Desiccated Soup 1 884. So De'aicc&te ppl . «. (arch.). 
Hem e Desicca'tion, the action of desiccating; desic- 
cated condition. 

Deaiccative (de*sikritiv, drsik&tiv). ME. 
[ad. roed.L. desiccat ivus ; see above.] adj. 
Having the tendency or quality of drying up 
1541. sb. A desiccant. 

Desiccator (de'&ikiitai, drsikitai). 1837. 
[f. L. desiccate. J One who or that which desio 
cates ; a name applied to a chemical apparatus 
used to dry substances decomposed by heat or 
by exposure to the air; also, to contrivances 
for desiccating milk, fruit, etc. 

De-siccatory, a. 1800. [f. as Desiccate 
D esiccative. 

tDead-derable, a. ME. [a<L L. desiderabilis \ 
see Desirable.] To be desired; desirable 
-1675, Hence fDeai'derably adv. 
Desiderata, pL of Desideratum, q. v. 
f Desiderate. 1640. [ad. L. desideratus ; 
see next.] adj. Desired; desirable, sb A de- 
sideratum —1670. 

Desiderate (dM-d&yit), v. 1645. [f. L. 
siderai ppl. stem of desiderate ; see De- I. x, a. 
Cf. Consider.] trans. To desire with a sense 
of want or regret; to feel the want of; to miss. 

In an awning I d. the resources of a family or a 
club Gibson. The great step which is now acsida. 
rated in education Southey. 

Desidexation (d/sider?*Jan). 1505, [ad.L. 
desiderationem ; see prec.] 1. The action ol 
desiderating, ta. Desideratum (rare) 1836. 
Deaiderative (d/si’d£r/tiv). 155a. [f. L. 
de siderai - ppl. stem.] 

A. adj. x. Having or denoting desire; per- 
taining to desire 1655. a. Gram. Of a verb, 
etc. : Formed from another verb to express a 
desire of doing the act thereby denoted; pex>* 
taininff to such a verb 1553. 

B. so. Gram. A desiderative verb, verbal form, 
or conjugation 1751. 

fl Desideratum (dfti:d£r?i*r#m). PI. -ata. 
165a. (L.l Something for which a desire la 
felt; something wanting andreouired or desired. 

The explanation of them was still a <L in geology 
Playpaib. 

IlDeside rium. 1715. [L. ; f. stem of desU 
derate.') An ardent desire or wish; a longing, 
properly for a thing once possessed and now 
missed; a sense of loss. 
tDesidio*se, a. 1797, — next -iSaa. 
tDesi'dious, a. 1540. [ad. L. desidiosus, t 
(ult) De- I. 3 + seder*.) Idle, slothful -1656b 
Hence fDesl'dlousneas. 

Desight (dssai-t). 1834. [£. De- 4 Sight ; 
cf. Dissight.] A thing unsightly, an eyesore. 
So DemPghtineiit, disfigurement (rare). 
Design (d/zoi*n) v sb. 1588. [a. i5-x6th a 
F. dtsscing (mod. dessein » dessin), f. dtsseigner 
to Design.] 
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L x. A plan or scheme conceived in the mind 
of something to be done; the preliminary con- 
ception of an idea that is to be carried into 
effect by action; a, project 1593; 'a scheme 
formed to the detriment of another* (T.) 1704. 

a. Purpose, aim, intention 1588. 3* Trie tiling 

aimed at 1657. 4. Contrivance in accordance 

with a preconceived plan; adaptation of means 
to ends ; prearranged purpose ; as. the argu- 
ment from d . 1665. 5. In a bad sense: Crafty 

contrivance; an instance of this (areh.\ 1704. 

s. The d. of insurrection Macaulay. He had no d. 
upon your pocket Lytton. a. With d. to besiege it 
1734. Pnr. By (font of on, upon) d.x purposely. 
I If Milk be thy D. 1 with plenteous Hand Bring 
Clover-grass DrydEM- 

11 . 1. A preliminary sketch for a work of art; 
the plan of a building, or part of it, or of a 
piece of decorative work, after which the struc- 
ture or texture is to be completed; a delinea- 
tion, pattern 1638. a* The combination of de- 
tails which go to make up a work of art ; 
artistic idea as executed, a piece of decorative 
work, an artistic device 1644. Also transf. of 
literary work 1875. 8- The art of picturesque 

delineation and construction 1638. 

a To admire the designs on the enamelled silver 
centres Geo. Eliot. 3. Arts of d. 1 those in which 
d plays a principal part, as painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, engraving. School of d. 1 a school in which 
the arts of d. are specially taught. 

Design (dftoin), v. 1548. [a. F. designer, 
ad. L. design are, dissignare, f. De- I. a and 
DlS- + sign are A 

L [after L. designare .] ti. To mark out; to 
Indicate -1668. a. To Designate (arch.) 1603. 

3. To appoint or assign. Obs. exc. in Sc. Law. 
-1701. 4. To set apart in thought for some one 
2664. 5. To destine to a fate or purpose 2593. 

a. The writer, .is not named or designed 1874. 4- 

What present 1 had designed for her De Foe. 

IL [allied to Design sb. I.] 2. To plan, plan 
out 1548. a. To purpose, intend 1655. Also 
intr. (rare). 3. To have in view 1677. 4. intr. 
and quasi-^aw. (usu. with for)\ To intend to go 
or start 1644. 

x. He can suspend the laws himself designed 5 . 
Rogers. s Not for obscurity designed Dryden. 

4. They d. to Bristol 1688. 

HI. [allied to Design jJ.II.] i. ta. To sketch. 

b. To trace the outline of, delineate. (App. im- 

plied in Design MENT.) 2570. c. To make the pre- 
liminary sketch of; to make the plans and draw- 
ings necessary for the construction of 1697. 9. 

To plan and execute; to fashion with artistic 
skill or decorative device 1666. 3. intr. a. To 

draw sketch, b. To form or fashion a work of 
art; less widely, to devise artistic patterns 

a. The Roman bridges were designed on the same 
grand scale as their aqueducts J. Fergusson. 
Designable, a. 2644. [f. J.. designare; in 
sense 2, f. Design ».] ti. (designftb'l) That 
can be distinctly marked out -1726. 9 . (dfsaim- 
fth’l) Capable of being designed. 

Designate (de*sign A ’), ppl. a. 1646. [ad. I.. 
designatu j.] Marked out for office, etc.; ap- 
pointed. but not yet installed, as in bishof d. 
Designate (de*s-, de-dgn/it), v. 1791. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. designare ; see De- 1 . 3. Designate 
takes up the senses of the L. verb not expressed 
by Dlsign.] 2. trans To point out, indicate; 
to specify 1802. 9. To point out by a name or 
description; to name, denominate 28x8. 3. 

To appoint, nominate for duty or office; to 
destine to a purpose or fate 1791. 

x. To cl. fault! 1801, limits W roster a. Miriam is 
almost always designated as the * prophetess 1 Stanley. 
3. A clause designating the successor by name Mac- 
auiay _ So De*eignativc a. having the quality of 
designating.' Designator, one who designates or 
poiius out; in Rom. Antiq an officer who assigned 
to each person his rank and place in public shows and 
ceremonies. De*signatory a. of or pertaining to a 
designator or designation. 

Designation (des-, dezign^JsnX ME. [jul 
L. designations »*.] x. The nction of marking 
or pointing out {Indication; cover, a distinctive 
mark. b. The action of appointing or nomi- 
nating; the being nominated; appointment, 
nomination 1605. 3. The action of devoting by 
appontment to a particular purpose or use; an 
act of this nature (arch.) 1637. +4. Purpose, 

intention, design -2763. 5. A descriptive name, 
an appellation ; spec, in Law , the statement of 


profession, trade, residence, etc., for purposes 
of identification 1824. 

a. The quasi d. of Eadward to the crown Freeman. 
To make various designations of their profits 
lackstone. s The name Argeioi..as a d. of the 
army before Troy Gladstone. 

Designed («lifc»i'ml), ppl. a. 1586. [f. De- 
sign v. + -ED,] tMarked out; planned, pur- 
posed; drawn, outlined; fashioned according to 
design. Hence Designedly adv. on purpose. 
Designer (d/iarnu). 1649. [f. ns prec. + 
.» r*.| x.Onewhodesignsorplans;inbadsense, 
a plotter, schemer, intriguer, a. One who makes 
an artistic design or plan of construction ; spec. 
one who makes designs or patterns for the 
m inufacturer or constructor 1662. 

Designful (dfearnful), a . 1677. [f. De- 

sign sb. + -FUL.} FuN of design; intentional. 
Hence DefiPgnfulness, d. quality. 
Designlng(d/z3i , niij > ),^/..^. 1618. [-ing 1 .] 

Theaction of Designs'. ; m.irkingout; planning, 
etc.; plotting, scheming. 

Desi gning, ///. a. 1653. I. That designs, 
plans, etc. a. Scheming, crafty, artful 1671. 
Hence Designingly adv. 

Designless ^l/zai*nles), a. 1643. [f. De- 
[ sign s'<. + -less.] Void of design or plan. 
Hence Deshgnlessly adv . 

I Designment. 1570. [f. Design v . + 

-MENT.J = Designation, Design -1738. 
Desiliconize(dtsWik6n3i z),v. 1881. [Dfi- 
II. i.l To free from silicon. 

Desilver (disiTvw), v. 1864. [De-T 1 . a.] 
To remove the silver from, free from silver. 
Desilverize (dxsiTvoroiz), v. 1872. [De- 
II. i.j To extract the silver from (lead, etc.). 
Hence DcBilverixa*tion, 

Desinence (de’sinens). 1599. [a. F. di- 
si/icnce,ad. med.L. dcsinentia ; see next.] Ter- 
mination, close; in Gram, a suffix or ending 
of a word. Hence Dcsine-ntlal a. pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, a d. 

Desinent (de*sinent), a. ? Obs. 1605. [ad. 
L. desinentem, pr. pple. of desinerc, see De- 1 . 
1, 2.] Forming the end, terminal; closing. 

Their upper pans human .. their d. pari* fish B. 
Jons. 

Desiplence (d /si -plena). 1656. \nd.l..desi- 
pirn tin, f. desipientcm , pr. pple. of des i pc re. 1 
Folly; foolish trifling, silliness, var. Defici- 
ency. So Desi-pient a. foolish, silly; playing 
the ftTol (rare). 

Desirable (d/'z3i“T&b t l\ a. (sb.) ME. [n. 
F. desirable, f. disircr , after L. desiderabilts . ] 

1. Worthy to be desired; to he wished for. In 

early use: Pleasant, delectable, c\cellent. t«. 
To be regretted 1650. 3. sb. That which is 

desirable 1645. 

x. Horsernrn riding vpon horeca, all of th<*m desire- 
able young men hzek xxiiL 12. No evil is in its self 
d., or to be chosen Stillingfl. Heme Desira- 
bility. De»i*rablenefi«. Desirably adv. 
Desire (d/zah-j), sb. ME. [a. OF. desir, 
mod.F. d/sir, f. disirer\ see next. ] x. The fact 
or condition of desiring; that emotion vhich is 
directed to the attainment or possession of 
some object from which pleasure or satisfaction 
is expected; longing, craving; a wish. a. spec. 
Physicalappetiie ; lust M E. +3. - Deside iul m. 
Chapman. 4. A wish as expressed; a request, 
petition ME. 5. transf That which one desires 
or longs for ME. 

1. Desyre To be clepyd lorde or syre R. T’runnf. 
a That satiate jet vnsatisfi’d d. Cyntb . 1. vi. 47. 4. 

The House hath been in conference with the Lord* 
upon their d. M ahvei.l. 5. The d. wf all nations shall 
come Hagzai ii. 7. Hence Desirefol a. (now rare), 
tdesirable : desirous j eager ; t-nefis. Desirelesm a. 
Desire (rifzoi »u), v. ME. [a. OF. desirer 
(earlier desidrer) « Rom. type desirare : — L. de- 
sidt'-are; see Desiderate vA 1. trans. To 
have a strong wish for; to long for, crave. 

2. intr . (or a: sol.) To have or feel a desire ME. 

t3. /runs. Of things : To require, need, demand 
-1607. 4. To long for (something lost); to 

desiderate 1557. 5. To express a wish for; to 

request ME. t6. To request to be told -X708. 
+7. To invite -1606. 

«. Do not all men d, happiness Jo wett. You d. 
vour child to live Tfnkyson. 4. And now his chair 
desires liim here in vain Tennyson. 5, 1 .. thereupon 
desired to hive the Council's letters Abf. Parker, 
He desires me to dine with him again on Sunday Swift. 


Hence DesFred ppl. a. wished for, etc (see above) 1 
tdesiderated 1 tdesirous [ » L. cupulas), Desiredly 
adv. in a desired manner 1 faccording to one's own 
desire, Deal-redness. Deairingly adv. 

Desirous (d/zoi*r;w), a. ME. [a. AFr. - 

OF. desirous (earlier desidros ) : — late L.or Rom. 
desidtrosus, f. stem of desiderate. Orig. with 
stress on third and first syllable. 1 x. Having 
desire or longing; characterized by desire; 
wishful, desiring; occas ., covetous, ta. Eager, 
ardent (esf. in deeds of arms) -2485. ta. Ex- 
citing desire; desirable -1728. 

x. The Grecians being d. of learning A. V. Transl. 
Pref. 4. Owre men . . were deavrous to sec the towne 
Eden. 3. Places d. to be in Bunyam. Hence De- 
fii* roufi-ly adv., -nesa (now rare). 

Desist (f’i>i st\ v. 1509. [a. OF. desister 
(mod.F. de), ad. L. desist ere A 1. intr. 'Jo 
cease from; to stop, leave off, forbear 1530. fa. 
trans . To discontinue -1784. 

x. 1 counsayle you desyst from this purpose Palbgr. 
Request that be would d. in bis gallantries to me 
Golusm. a. Thou foole d. thy wordes vayne Barclay 
Hence Deaifitance, -ence, the action of desisting! 
cessation, discontinuance of action. Desi'stlve a. 
ending {rare). 

Deaition (dfsi-Jan). 161a. [f. L. des in ere, 
dcsit-\ see DESINENT.] Termination or cessa- 
tion of being; ending. 

fDesitlve ( de-s.’tiv). rare. [f. L. desit - ppl. 
stem; see prec. Onl> in Watts ] 

A. adj. Logie. Having relerence to the ending 
of any thing, as d. propositions. 

B. sb. A desitive proposition. 

Desk (desk), sb. [ME. dtske, app. ad. med. 
L. desia, referred ult. to L. discus (also used in 
med.L. in the sense * table ’). Cf. Dais, Dish, 
Disk.] i. A table, board, or the like, usually 
with a sloping surface, intended to serve ns a 
rest for a book, writing paper, etc., while read- 
ing or writing. Often qualified, as litany 
music-, writing-desk, etc. b. In mod. use often 
a portable box or case, for writing materials, 
letters, etc. 1548. tc. In early use. also a shelf, 
case, or press for books -1717. 9. In a church 

or chapel : A sloping board on which books 
used in the service are laid. H»nce (esf. in 
U.b.), a pulpit. 1449. 3. fig Used forthe func- 
tions or office of the occupant of a dask 1581; 
also for clerical or office work 1797. 

Comb. 1 d. -cloth, a cloth to cover a reading-d. or 
lrcterm -knife, an erasers -work, work at a d , m 
clerk, book-keeper, etc. 

I Desk, v. 1509. [f. the sb. J I. To fit up with 
dehks. b. To place in or as in a desk -1670. 
Desma (de-sma). IT. -mata, -mas. 1857. 
[a. Gr. ) Biol. 1. A bandage; a ligament. 9. 
A kind of spicule which unites with others to 
form the skeletal framework in some sponges. 

H Desman (rie'sman). 2774. [Fr. and Ger., 
f 1 0111 Sw. desman-rdtla musk-rat, f. desman 
musk. ) fool . An aquatic insectivorous mammal, 
ofthegonus Myogale, nearly allied to the shrew; 
esp. M. mo sc kata , the musk-rat, which inhabits 
the rivers of Russia. Af. pyrenaica is a species 
found in the Pyrenees. 

Desmid (de’smid). 1869. [ad. Bot.L. Des- 
midtvm (generic name), f. Gr type*d#<rf«&or, 
dim. of bi<Tfx 6 tA B°t. A plant of the genus 
Desmidium, or order Deunid lacese of micro- 
scopic unicellular nlgnc ; so called because some- 
times found united in chains. Hence Desmi* 
dia ceoua a. of the N.O. Drsmidiace se, con- 
taining the desmids; DeaxnDdian a, of the 
desmids; sb. a desmid; DcamldtoTogy, the 
scientific study of desmids ; DesmidioToglst. 
Desmine (de*smm). i8m. [f. Gr . hiofiif 
bundle.] Min. — Stilbite. 

Desmo- (rie’sm*), comb. C Gr. Beapbt bond. 
Hence 

Deimo*brya //. [Gr. fipvoo; see Bryology], 
name for a group of ferns; hence Deemo** 
bryoid a., belonging to or like the Desmobrya. 
De fimodont a. and sb. [Gr. bbour-], belonging 
to, or one of, the Dcsmodonta, a group of bi- 
valve molluscs. Defimo < fnathois9 a. [Gr. 
IvbBos], having the type of palatal structure 
shown in the Desttiognathm, a group of birds, 
in which the maxillopalatine bones are united 
across the median line; so Deexno'gnathism, 
this type of palatal structure. Deamo'grapbqr 
A nat.. a description of the ligaments of the 
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body. Desmo'logy, 1 the anatomy of the liga- 
ments of the body ; also, a treatise on bandages ' 
J Syd, Soc. Lex.), Deemo'pathy, disease of the 
ligaments. Desmope lmous a. [Or. aikpa sole 
of the foot] Omith., having the plantar tendons 
connected, as some birds, so that the hind toe 
cannot be moved independently of the front 
toes. Desmo'stichoos a. [Gr. arixot row], be- 
longing to or like the Desmostieha , a group of 
echinoids having the ambulacra equal and band- 
like. Desmo'tomy [Gr. -ro/ua], the dissection 
of ligaments. 

Desmoid (de'smoid), a. 1847. [f. Gr. b*op6s 
and Binfirj. J Resembling a bundle, a. Path. 
Applied to the fibrous tissue of certain tumours, 
b. Y.ool. , etc. Ligamentous; tendinous. 
tl|Deso*bllgeant 1768. [nd. Y.dJsobligeante 
fem. (sc. voiture). I A chaise so called in 
France from its holding but one persoiu Cf. 
sulky. -1770. 

Desocialize, -ation ; see De- II. 1. 
IjDdsoeuvrd (dezo'vie), a. 1750. [Fr.] Un- 
occupied; languidly idle. So Desoeuvrement, 
lack of occupation. 

Desolate (d e-sJl/Y),///. a. ME. [ad. L. 
desolatus, pa. pple. of dew/are; see De- I. 3. ] 
tA. as pa. pple. Brought to desolation; see 
Desolate v. ME. only. 

B. adj. 1. Left alone, lonely ME. +a. Desti- 
tute of lacking. With inf. : Without means 
to. -1720. 3. Destitute of inhabitants; unin- 

habited, deserted ME. 4. In a ruinous condi- 
tion; neglected; laid waste; bare, barren ; cheer- 
less ME. 5. Comfortless; forlorn, disconso- 
late; wretched ME. tfl. Destitute of good 
quality, abandoned. (Occas. confounded with 
dissolute .) -1782. Also absol. 

1. He which hath no wif . . lyveth kelpies, and is al d. 
Chaucer. a. The place, .was d. of inhabitants Db 
For. 3. So d. stone Thebes and so bare Chaucer. 
4. No man thinks of walking in thisd. place Dickens. 
S- Gyue confort to a d. hcvt Caxton. 6. Unhappy 
men of d. and abandoned principles 1782. Hence 
De*molate-ly miv. t -ness. 

Desolate (de*stflrit), v. ME. [f. prec., after 
L. de sola re, F. desoler. 1 1. trans. To deprive 
of inhabitants, depopulate. a. To lay waste; 
to make bare, barren, or unht for habitation 
ME. 3. To leave alone, abandon; to make 
desoiate 1530. 4. To make comfortless 1530. 

1. As if the city had been desolated by the plague 
Lybli. a. The revolutions of Nature which had de- 
solated France 1796k 4. Desolated by continuous 

despair 1887. Hence De*Solator ( •er. one who or 
that which makes desolate. tDe*solatory a. hav- 
ing the quality or tendency of desolating (rare). 

Desolation (desalJi'jjn). ME. [a. F., or 
ad. L. desolations m.) x. The action of deso- 
lating or laying waste; utter devastation. Also 
personified. a. The condition of being left 
desolate; ruined state; dreary barrenness ME.; 
a thing or place in this condition 1611. 3. Soli- 
tariness. loneliness 1588. 4. Deprivation of 

comfort; dreary sorrow; grief ME. 

a Yon dreary Plain, forlorn and wilde, The seat of 
d. Milt. P.L. i. 181, This house shall become a d. 
Jer. xxii. a 3. You have liu'd in d. heere, Vnseene, 
vnuisited L. L. L v. ii. 357. 4. Euene thing about 

you. demonstrating a card esse d. A. Y. L. uu ii. 400. 

De sophi sticate, v. 1827. [De- II. 1.] To 
free from sophistication. Hence Desophiatl* 
callon. 

Desoxallc (despkssrlik), a. 1868. [ad. F 
disoxalique; see Des-.] Ghent, Formed by the 
deoxidation of oxalic acid. 

D. acid , a synonym of racemo-carbonic ackl,C<jH # CV 
Hence Desoxafato, a salt of this acid. 

Detaxy-. 1882. [f. as prec.] Chem. With- 
out oxygen, deoxidated. 

Despair (despe*u), sb. [ME. des-, dis-petr, 
- pair , a. OF. *despeir, vbL sb. from desperer 
(tonic stem despeir - ■). Cf. also F, disetpoir.] 
x. The action or condition of despairing; hope- 
lessness. Also personified, a. That about which 
there is no hope 1605. 

x. It becomes no man to nursed. Tennyson. Hollow- 
eyed Abstinence, and lean D. Cow per. a. People. . 
The meere despaire of Surgery, be cureii Mach. iv. 11L 
i5>. Hence Deepai*rful a. hopeless, desperate. 

Despair (desp*»M), v. [ME. des-, dis-peiren, 
a. OF despeir* stem form of desperer L. 
desperate, f. De- I. tksperare. (Displaced In 
F. by disespirer.)] 1. intr. To give up hope; 
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to be without hope. Const of, rarely t**, to 
with inf ME. Also ^refi. in same sense, ta. 
trans. To cast into despair {rare) -x6x8. f 8- 
trans. * despair of in sense x. ‘-1773. 

1. As long as you hope. 1 will not dL Steele. His 
life was despaired of 1718. 3. Macbeth . 1 heart a 

charmed Life .. Macduff", Dtspatre thyCh&rme Macb. 
v. viiL 13. Hence Despai'red pph a. {desperate 1 

tdespaired of. Despal'rer. Despairingly adv. 
Desparple, var. of Dispar plb v. Obs. 
Despatch, var. of Dispatch. 
fDespe*che, v. 1531. [var. of Depeach, 
q. v. ) To send away, get rid of, dispatch -1550. 

De sped’ficate, v. rare . 1872. [Db- 11 . 1.] 
To deprive of its specific character. Hence 
Deepedflca’tion. 

Inaptitude and ineptieude have been usefully de- 
specificated 1 and only the latter now imports * folly ' 

fTHall 

fDespect (dAprlct), sb. 1624. [ad. L. de- 
spectus , f, despieere.] A looking down upon; 
contempt -1834. So tDe'spection. 
Despe-ctant, ppl. a. 1688 [ad. L. despec - 
tantem.'] Her. Looking downwards. 
fDespee*d, v . i6ix. [De- I. a.] To send 
with speed; to dispatch. 

Despend, -pence; see Disp-. 
+De*speracy. 1628. [f. Desperate.] Des- 
perateness -1800. 

Desperado (despgifvda). x6io. [? a refash., 
after Sp. words in -ado, of Desperate sb.] 
~ Desperate sb. 1, 2. 

fDesperance. ML [a. OF., f. desperer.'] 
Despair -1560. 

Desperate (de*sp£rrt). 1483. [ad. L. despe- 
ratus , pa. pple. of desperate to Despair.] 

A. adj. x. Despairing, hopeless (arch.). a. 

Of conditions, etc. : That leaves little or no 
room for hope 1555. 3. Of things (and per- 

sons) : Given upas hopel ess; irretrievable -1871. 
4. Of persons : Driven to desperation. Hence, 
Reckless, violent, ready to risk or do anything. 
1489. 5. Of actions, etc. : Characterized by the 
recklessness of despair; applied esp. to those 
done in the last extremity 1579; finvolving 
serious risk -1654. +6. Outrageous, extrava- 
gant -1661. 7. Of such a quality as to be 

despaired of; * awful ' 1604. 

1. I am d. of obtaining her Two Gent. ni. !L 5. D. 
sobs Disraeli, a D. diseases Eden. 3, His d. game 
Fuller, a. Want makes Men d. >7x8. 5. His look 

denounc'd D. revenge Milt, P.L. it. 107. Marriage 
is a d. thing Selden. 6. The desparate Principles., 
of Quakers Sanderson. 7. D EOta and fools Pont. 
Hence De'sperato v. to rentier d. {rar*\ De*a- 
perate-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. ti. A person in despair -162a. fa. 
One ready for any desperate deed -17x8 

C. adv. Hopelessly: usually (colloq. and dial.) 
as an intensive : Excessively, 1 awfully ' 1636. 

Desperation (despSr/i-Jan). ME. [a. F. f 
or ad. L. desperationem. ] 1. The action of 
despairing or losing all hope; the condition of 
having utterly lost hope; despair. Now rare . 
2. spec. Despair leading to recklessness, or reck- 
lessness arising from despair. (Cf. Desperate 
<*. 4. 5-) *53 l - 

x. Honour of deathe .. and disperation of eternal 
bluse 1588. a Needy and hungry to d. Emerson. 

Despicable (de'spikfib’l), a. 1553- L 

despicabilis , t despicari, f. De- I 4 - *specari , 
from same root as specere.] 1. To be looked 
down upon or despised; vile, contemptible; 
twretched. fa. Contemptuous -1775. 

1. All t hinges with them are d. and vile Edbn. 
These poor d. wretches Pagitt. a 1 have a very d. 
opinion of the present age H Stubrb. Hence De* 
spicabWity, Dempicableness, d. quality, worth- 
lessness. Despicably adv. 

tDespi-ciency. 1623. [ad. L. despicientia ; 
see Despise.] Looking down upon or despising; 
contempt -1072. 

Despiritualize, v. ; see Db- II. r. 
Despicable (dAi.ei-xabT), a, [In ME. de - 
f pisa'ble, a. OF., t stem despis- of despire to 
despise.] — Despicable a. x (now rare), fa. 
Hence fDespi’aableneaa. 

Despised [d/spai'zan. 1650. [f. Despise v. j 
cf. revisa l.] The act of despising: contempt. 
Despise (dfepoii), V. ME. [L stem despis- 
of OF. despire L. despieere, 1 1, brans. To 
look down upon; to view with contempt; to 
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scorn or disdain, fa. To treat with contempt 
-1557; ffig. of things, to set at nought -1666. 

t. He u despised and reiected of men Isa. liii. 3. 
a. fig. [The fire], .despised all the resistance (which] 
could bo made by the strength of the buildings 
S i illingfl. Hence tpeapi’se sb. despite, contempt. 
tDespi*aedneaa. Deepreer. Deapi*aingly adv. 
Despite ^(iikpoi't), sb. [ME. despit, n. OF. 
(mod.F. dipit) L. despec turn , t ppl. stem of 
despieere. The x6th c. dis-, despight was after 
sight , etc. ] x. The looking down upon any- 

thing; contempt, scorn, disdain. Obs. or arch . 
a. Action that shows contemptuous disregard ; 
insulting action ; outrage, injury, contumely 
ME.; faefiance -1719. 3* (with pi.) An out- 

rage, etc. ME. 4. Evil feeling, anger. In later 
use, esp. aversion; settled ill-will; Spite. ME. 

x. Any attribute that is given in despight Hobbes. 
Phr. t To have in d. a Whi hast thou don despit to 
Chivalrye Chaucer, l Rancorous d. 1846. 

Phr. In d. of. fa. in contempt oil tb. In open 
defiance of. c. N ot withstanding the opposition of. 
d. Notwithstanding. e. In his, her, one*s, etc. d.i 
in the prec. senses, f. In later use often <L of (senses 
c, d) ( whence Dksnte prep., rarely in d. 

Despite (dApai-t), v. arch. ME. [a. OF. 
despiter , mod.F. dip iter, app. f. as prec.] 1. 
To show contempt for, set at nought; to do 
despite to. fa. To provoke to anger; to spite 
-x6c8. ts. intr. To show despite -1736. 

1. Reason . Despiteth Jove, and laughetkatber Folly 
Drayton. 

Despite (dfcpart), Prep. 1593. [See De- 
spite sb. ] In spite ot 

Despiteful (d/sportful), a. 1450. [f. De- 
spite sb. + -ful.} f i. Contemptuous; insulting 
-1676. a. Cruel; malignant; spiteful 1470. 

a. I shalbe called foolishe, curious, despiteful!, and 
a sower of sedition Knox. Th« hainous and despigkt- 
full act Of Satan done in Paradise Milt. P. L. x. i. 
Hence Despi'teful-ly adv., sets. 

Despiteous (despi*txos), a. [Late ME. var. 
of Despitous, assoc, w. piteous.) 1. orig. « 
Despitous (arch.). a. Spiteful, malevolent, 
cruel ; later, merciless. Dispiteous 1510. 

s. The proud, d. rich man Morris. a. Dispitioua 
torture John iv. L 34. Hence tDespi'tcously adv. 
f Despitous, a. ME. [a. A Y. despitous, i. despit 
Despite sb. ; see -ous. Orig. stressed on last 
or first syllable, sub&eq. on second.] x. orig. 
Full of despite; hence insulting, vexing -1494. 
a. Cruel; malevolent -1578. Hence fDeepi- 
tously adv. 

Despoil (dfepoH), sb. [ME. a. OF. despoiUe ; 
see next.] x. The action of despoiling (arch) 
1483. fa. concr. Spoil -1619. 

Despoil (d/spoi l), v. [ME. despuilen . 
-spoilen, a. OF. despuillier (mod.F. dipouiller) 
: — L. despoliare (l)e- 1. 3).] I. trans. To 
plunder, rob. a. To deprive violently ef\ to 
rob ME. t3- sfec. To strip of clothes; to un- 
dress -1700. T4. To strip of value or use; to 

SPOiL-1685. ts- To carry off by violence -1604. 

1. The Ebrues well dispoile the Egypcyens More, 
a. Theeues. .dispoiling him of his apparel 1 Knolleb. 
Despoild of Innocence Milt, P. L. ix. 411. 3. He 

bad That womracn scliuld dt spoilen hir right there 
Chaucer. Hence Despoi'ler. Debpoi*lmenL 

Despoliation (d/sn^»t]i t /i j»n). 1657. [ad, 
L. despohationem .] The action of despoiling; 
despoilment. 

Despond (d/sp^ nd), v. 1655. [ad. L. de- 
spondere ; see De- I. a. ] intr. To lose heart or 
resolution; to become depressed by loss of con- 
fidence or hope. (Dist. from despair gs not 
expressing entire hopelessness.) Occas. with of. 

Though he d. that sows the gram 1696. Despond- 
ing of their Art Drydek. 4 Hence Dettpo^nd tb. de- 
spondency (arc A.}. Deapomder (r«r*), Deapo*nd- 
ingly adv. 

Despondence (dApp-nddns), 1676. [f. L. 
despondere; see-ENCE, J The action of despond- 
ing; also (less correctly) — Despondency. 
Bear up thyself.. from uuntlng and d. Haul 

Despondency (dftpp*nd?nii}« 1653. [L as 
prec. 4- -ency. ] The condition of being despon- 
dent; dejection of spirits through loss of resolu- 
tion or hope. 

The d. with which the Greeks viewed the situation 
Thjrlwall 

Despondent (dfsppmddnt), a. 1699. [ad. 
L. iespondentem. ] Characterised by de- 
spondency; labouring undgr mental depression, 
a. Of or belonging to despondency 1844. 


(G«r. K*ta). I (Fr. p*«). tt (Ger. Miller), ii (Ft. dime). » (curl), i (*•) (there). / (A) (nrth). ( (Fr. tore). S (fit, fens, inrtb). 
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DESULPHURET 


a. A <L sinner 1699. a A d. gesture Dickens, 
attitude 1888. Hence Despo dently adv. 

[ DdtxxiBagO, error for dcspousage in some 
modern Diets J 

fD^pOHSate^ tf/1471. [ad. L. desponsatus , 
pa . pple. Adtsfionsar* to be troth.] 1. Betrothed , 
espoused 1483. u. fig (Alchem.) Chemically 

combined X471. So +Deaponsa*tion, 
tDesponaorlea, sb. pi. 1636. [ad. Sp. de- 
iposorios, t desposar : — L. desponsare. Used in 
relation to the proposed Spanish marriage of 
Charles I.] 1. Betrothal -1659. 9. A docu- 

ment formally declaring a betrothal -1670. 

■f B esp o k e, v. rare. 1587. [a. OF. disposer, 
oooas. ?ar. of dcposcr; sea Db- 6.] To depose, 
lay down -1603* 

Despot (de spot). 15 6a. [a. OF., mod.F. 

despote, ad. Gr. J«rir(injs.] x. Hist. A word 
which, in its Greek form, meant 1 master ’ or 
'lord'; in Byzantine times it was used of the 
Emperor, and, later, of various subordinate 
rulers, also as a form of address, a. An abso- 
lute ruler of a country; hence, any ruler who 
governs absolutely or tyrannically; any person 
who exercises tyrannical authority; a tyrant, 
oppressor 1781. 

a. Hast thou.. returned.. A d. big; with power ob- 
tained by wealth Cowrn. Under the primeval de- 
spots of Egypt Kmekson. So De*spotat, -ate % the 
dominion of a Greek d. under the Turks; a princi- 
pality. 

Despotic, ~al (desppriik, -II), a. 1608. [a 
F. despotique, ad. Gr. bca-noriK&s, f. Zeanbrijs, 
+ -al. | Of, pertaining to. or of the nature of 
a despot, or despotism; arbitrary, tyrannical. 
Hence Despo*tlcal*ly adv. , t-neas. 

Despotism (de'spjftk'm). 1797. [a. F. de- 
spotism^ see Despot and -ism.] i. The rule 
of a despot; despotic government ; the exercise 
of absolute authoiity. Also fig. a. A political 
system under the control of a despot ; a despotic 
state; an aibitrary government 1856. 

1. The .simplest form of government is d. Burks. 
fig. The d. of the senses Emerson. a. Your empire 
is a d. exercised over unwilling subjects Joweir. So 
De**pottst, an advocate of d. De'Spotize v. intr., 
to act the part of a d. 

fDespou-se, 9. ME. [ad. L. desponsare , after 
sfiouse 1 — OF. esposer : — L. sponsor*.] To be- 
troth; to marry. Aho fig. -1609. Hence tDe- 
epotraage, betrothal; espousal. 


Despraisc, Despread, Deaprize ; see Dis-. 
Despumatc (dApiAin^t, de*spitttn£it), v. 
1641. [f. L> despumat-, ppl. stem of dtsfumare 

(De- I. a).] 1. irons. To skim; to clarify by 

removing the scum a. intr. (for refi.) To 
throw off its froth or scum; to become clarified 
by this process 1733. 8- irons. To throw off 

as froth 1733. Hence Despu*mate(d ppl. a . 
clarified. Despuma'tloa, clarification ; the ex- 
pulsion of impure matter from the fluids of the 
body; the matter despu mated. So tDespu’me 
*, to dear of froth or scum; intr. to foam. 
Desquamate (de*sk wim^it), v. 1 707. [f. L. 
desquamat desquamate,] tx. trans. To take 
the scales off; to scale, peel 1740. a. intr. To 
scale off i8a& Htooe Desquamation. the re- 
moval of scales or any scaly crust; a coming 
off in scales, esp. that of the epidermis; exfolia- 
tion; that which oomes off. So Desqturmative 
a. tending to or characterized by desquamation. 
Desqna’xnatory a. of or pertaining to desqua- 
mation; sb. a cfei^smmatory trepan. 
fDess, sb. >559. [a. OF. deis t dais, Dais.] 
1. Obs. f. Dais, 9. A desk -1596. 

Dessert (dAzsit). 1600. [a. F. f f. desservir 
to remove what has been served, to clear (the 
table), f. dts~, L, dis- + servir.] A course of 
fruit, sweetmeats, etc. served after a dinner or 
supper; 1 the last coarse at an entertainment ’ 

( J.). b. In U.S. often including pies, etc. 1848. 

Such eatinf , which the French ceil desert, is un- 
naturall W. Vavohan. Comb, d.-spoon, that used 
for the d.; it Is intermediate in size between a table- 
spoon and a tea-spoon. 

H Dessiatine, dosyatin (deiyfttfn). 1799. 
[ad. Russ, desyatina lit. ‘ tithe \] A Russian 
superficial measure of 9,400 sq. sazhen s. 
Destemper, obs. L Distemper. 

•f-De-stin, destine, $ 6 . 1575. [a. F.] - 

Destiny si. -x6xl Hence tDe-atinable m. 
fixed by destiny; fated, fatal. tDcatinably adv. 


tDe'atlnal a, of, pertaining, or according to 
destiny. 

^ Pectinate, ppl. a. ME. fad. L. des final us, 
pa. pple. of dest inane.] z. Fated -1659. 9. 
Intended, designed -1671. 

Destinate (de*stin*it), v. Now rare. 1490. 
[f. L.<fer//0al-ppl.stem; sec prec, ] To Destine, 
ordain, or design. 

That name that God.. did d. and apnoynt vntohym 
Udall. So tDe*Stinate PfiL a. destined. 

Destination (destine ‘Jan). 1598. [ad. I.. 
destinationem\ cf. F. destination (i a- 13th c.).] 
x. The action of destining to a particular use, 
purpose, or end; the factoi being destined, b. 
tranf. The end or purpose Cor which a person 
or thing is destined 1656. 9. spec \ The fact of 

being bound for a particular place; hence, short 
for place of d. \ the intended end of a journey or 
course. (Now the usual sense.) 1787. 

t. Our d. for society Kames. A d. above the ob- 
jects, the employments, and the abilities of this world 
Mozlky, a. * It (the fleet] has as many destinations * 
he [Nelson] said ‘ as there were countries ’ Southky. 

Destine (de-stin), v. ME [a. F. destiner , 
ad. L. destinare , f. De- I. $ + *stanare, causal 
deriv. of dare to stand.] 1. trans. To ordain, 
appoint (definitely). Obs. (or merged in 3,) a. 
To appoint, to predetermine by an unalterable 
decree. Now chiefly in pass . ; often without 
any definite reference to predeterm 1 nation . ( Usu. 
with inf.) ME. 3. To set apart in intention for 
a particular purpose, use, end, etc.; to design, 
devote, allot (Usu. in pass.) 1530. 

a. Yf god destyneth hym, he shall wynne the pryse 
Caxton. He was, however, not destined to escape so 
easily Peacock. 3. Phr. To be destined : to be bound 
( for a particular place). Hence De*atined ppl. a. 
foreordained, fated (now often merely = * that is (or 
was) to be*)! intended; spec, bound to a particular 
place. 

Destiny (de’stTni), sb. ME. [a. OF. desfinbe , 
from L. pa. pple. destinatus, -a; see -adk 
suffix.] x. That which is destined to happen, 
Fate. 9. That which is destined to happen to 
a particular person or thing; (one s) Fate ME. 
3. In weakened sense : Ultimate condition. 
(Also in pi.) 1555 4. The power or agency by 

which events are unalterably predetermined ; di- 
vine preordination ; invincible necessity; Fate 
(O ften personified.) ME. 5. Mythol. The 
goddess of destiny; pi. the three Parcae ME. 

a. Oh, I was borne to it, it was my destonie Stub bus. 
Merck. K, it. ix. 83. 3. Their children also had little 

better d. 1665. 4. The force Of ruthless D. Cowter. 

5. Seuen faire branches . Some . by the destinies cut 
Rick. II. I. ii. 15. Hence De*stinism, fatalism. 
De'stinlst, a believer in d. fDe’Etiny v. to destine, 
foreordain ; to prognosticate. 

tDesti-tuent, a. [ad. L. destituentem .] 
Wanting, lacking. JER TAYLOR. 

Destitute ^de*stiti«t), a. (sb.) ME. [ad. L. 
dcstitutus , pa. pple. of destituere, f. De- I. 1,2 + 
statuere.] +1. Abandoned; forsaken, forlorn 
-1755. 9. tDcprived or bereft ^-1492; devoid 
of, entirely lacking in 1500. 3. Bereft of re- 

sources, 'in want and misery’; now, without 
the means of bare subsistence, in absolute want 
1535. 4* Dne who is destitute 1737. 

1. Great houses long since built Lye d. and wast 
T5qa. a. A barren waste d. of trees and verdurt. 
Jowett. 3. He will regard the prayer of the d. Ps, 
cii. 17. The deep curses which the d. Mutter in 
secret Shelley. Hence De*stitute-ly adv., >nesa. 

Destitute (de-stitiwt), v. Now rare. I'a. t . 
•ed, tdestitute. 1530. [Partly f. prec. , partly repr. 
L. destituere’, see prec. CL F. destituer , J fi. 
trans. To forsake, abandon, leave to neglect 
-1673. 9. To deprive, bereave of \ to render 

destitute 1540. 3. spec. To deprive of office. 

[ mod. F. destituer . 1 1653. 4. To lay waste 1593. 
+5. To frustrate, disappoint -1619. 

x. To forsake or d. a Plantation, once in Forward- 
ness Bacon. 3. Let not the Patriarch think. . to d. 
or depose me 1716. £ Offended, when his expecta- 

tion is destituted 16x9. 

Destitution (destitlu jan). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. destitutionem\ see above.] tx. The action 
of deserting or forsaking-1797. 9. Depriva- 
tion of office 1554. 3. The condition of^ being 

destitute (see Destitute a . x, a) ME. 4. spec 
The condition of being destitute of resources; 
want of the necessaries of life 1600. 

3. D. in these {food and clothing) b such an impedi- 
ment Hooker. 4. Left in a state of d. Cobdem. 
UDeatour, dastur (d£stft**i). 1630. [Pers. 


dastUr, prime minister : — Pahlavi dastdbdr .] 
A chief priest of the Parsees. 

De*strer, de*strier (de-strai, -iox, destrf**j). 
arch. ME. [a. AF. destrer ; — late L. dextrarius 
(sc. equus); so called from being led by the 
squire with his right hand.] A war-horse, a 
charger. 

Destroy (dlstroi ), v. [ME. destruyen, etc., 
a. OF. dcstruire (mod.F. ditruire) : — late pop, 
L. *destrugcre, for d.L. dcstrucre see De- 1. 6. j 
1. To pull down or undo, as a building; to de- 
molish. fa. To lay waste -1611 ; to ruin (men) 
-1621. 3. To undo, break up, reduce into a 

useless form, consume, or dissolve. (Now the 
leading sense.) ME. b. To render useless 154a. 
4. To deprive of life; to kill ME. 5. To put 
an end to; to do away with ME. 6. To 
counteract 1720. 

s The cite of rome shuttle haue be dystroyed 
Caxton. Like a Torrent, which . de*troies all 1659. 

a. That same tyme attila dotroyed Italye Caxton. 
3. I'o d. Skiffs i7tx>, old houses 1798, works on 
alcli&niy Gustah»on. ^ b. With Elites d. my Corn 
Dryl»i n. 4. l*o d Pi iam’s innocent people Bowen 
£. And thou dntroyeit the hnpe of man Job xiv 19 
I*o d. a co tingent retmunder Cruise. Hence De- 
atroy-able a. Destroy ingly adv. 

Destroyer (dfstroroj^. late ME. [f. prec. 
+ -KR 1 .] One who or that which destroys 

b. abbrev. of TokPedo-boat destroyer 1893. 
Destructible (d/stirktib’l), a. 1755- [»d- 

L. de struct id tits; see -HLE. J Capable of being 
destroyed ; liable to lie destroyed, lienee De- 
atructibi'lity, Dcstru ctiblcneas, d. quality. 
Destruction (dfitrv-kjan). ME. [a. OF. 

dcstructiun, -cion, -twn, ad. L. dedructionem , 
f. destrvere to Destroy.] z. The action of 
destroying (see the vb.); demolition; devasta- 
tion; havoc; slaughter. Ohm personified, a. 
1 he fact or condition of being destroyed ; ruin 
M K. 8. A cause or means of destruction x ^26. 

x. The dystrncyon of Jerusalem 1520. The J. of 
clouds 1813, of beasts of prey (mod.). D. and death 
say. We have heard the fame thereof with our ears 
Job xxvii. as. a. In horrible d. thus laid low Milt. 
3. The d. of the poore is their pouertie Prar. x. 15. 

Destructionlst (cirstrirkjwist). 1807. [f. 
prec. 4 - - 1 ST, ] i. A partisan of a policy of de- 
struction, esp . of an existing political system or 
constitution. (Chiefly dyslogistic.) 1841. a. 
Theol. One who believes in the final annihilation 
of the wicked; an annihilationist 
Destructive (dAtrr*ktiv), 1490. [a. OF. 
destructif -rue, ad. L. destructive , f destruct - 
ppl. stem; see Destroy.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of destroying; 
tending to destroy ; pernicious, deadly, anni- 
hilative. Const to, of (In political and philo- 
sophical use opp. to constructive and conserva- 
tive.) b. Logic. Applied to conjunctive syllo- 
gisms and dilemmas, in which the conclusion 
negatives a hypothesis in one of the premisses. 

D. dhtillationx ace Distillation. 

B. sb. 1. A destructive agent, instrument, or 
force ; a destructive proposition or syllogism 
1540. 9. A destnictionist. (Chiefly dyslogistic.) 
1832. Hence Destru’ctively adv. Deatrn*c- 
tiveness, tendency to destroy; in Phrenol. a 
propensity having a bump allotted to it. 

Destructor (dAtrtrktaj). 1691. [a. L. Id 
F. destructeur.] x. A destroyer a. A furnace 
for the burning of lefuse x88i 
tDestru'Ctory, a. and sb. 1614. [f. L. de- 
structor.] » Destructive -1644. 
Desubsta ntia te (di,snbstaenJi^it),o. 1884. 
[De- II. i.l To deprive of substance. 

| Desudation (dfsiwd^-Jan). 1797. [ad. L. 
desudationem ; see De- L 3. j Med. A profuse 
and inordinate sweating. 

Desuetude (dcswftiMdV 1623. [a. F. df- 
suitude, ad. L. desuetude disuse; see Dr- 1 . 6.] 
tx. A discontinuance of the use or practice (of); 
disuse; ^cessation from -1706. s. The state 
of disuse 1637, 

1. By a d. and neglect of ft Boni, a. Rights 
which had passed into d. Greek. 

Desulpl bur (disrlfoi), v 1874. [De-II. a.] 
To free from sulphur. So Deau'lphurate v . (in 
same sense); Dcsulphura’tlon. DeaudphurUs 
v.\ Deeulphuriza’tion. 

'Bmui'pijmxet (dxsirlfluret), v, 1878. JDs* 

II 9.J To deprive of sulphurets or sulphides* 
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Desultory (drsflltari), 0. 1581. [ad.L.dr- 
tultorius , f. desuitor lea per down, vaulter.] 1. 
Skipping about, jumping from one thing to 
anotner; devious; wavering {lit. and Jig.), a. 
Unmethodical 1740; random 1704; motley 

(rare) 1842. 

s. I shot at it but it was so d. that 1 missed my aim 
G. Whit*. a. This makes my reading wild and d. 
Warburtow. Some d. project Hazutt. var De* 
aultoTious a. (in sense xX Hence De*aultori-ly 
adv., -ness. 

■fDesu’me, 0. 1564. [ad. L. desumere (De- 
1. 2). ] To take ( from some source) ; to borrow 
-1697. 

Desynonymize (dr,3inp*n'imaiz), 0. 1817. 
[Dk- II. 1. ) 1. trans. To differentiate words 

previously synonymous; to free from synonyms, 
a. intr. To cease to be synonymous 1862. 
Hence Deayno nyzniz&’tion# the process of 
desynonymizing. 

Detach (ditae’tj), 0. 1684. [a. F. detacher, 
earlier dest other, destachier , L Rom. des-, I* dis- 
(Dis-) + Rom. tacca, K. tache nail, tack, spot. etc. 
Cf. Attach. ] 1. trans. To unfasten and sepa- 

rate; to disengage, disunite ( 1 st. and fig.) 1686. 
a. Mil. and Naval , 1 o separate and dispatch on 
special service. Also transf. 1684. 3. intr. (for 

refi.) To disengage and separate oneself 1842. 

1. (It] only tend*. . to d. me from the restlessness of 
human pursuits Lamb. a. During this the front line 
detaches skirmishers! 7<A 3. Detaching, fold by fold, 
From those still heights, and slowly drawing near 
Tennyson. Hence Detachabttity, Detachable 
a. ca|)ahle of being detached. Deta‘Ched ppl. a. 
separated j unattached, standing apart, isolated. De- 
tachedly adv. 

Detachment (dftartjmdnt). 1669. [a. F. 
ditachement , f. detacher.] x. The action of 
detaching (see Detach v.). a. toner. Thai 
which is detached; esp. a portion of an army or 
navy taken from the main body and employed 
on some special service 1678. 3. A standing 

aloof from objects or circumstances 1798. 

x. They confirm the rl of the dauphine with >5,000 
men to the Rhine Luttrklu a. AD. of Actors from 
Druty Lane Cinuttk. a. The d. of a saint J. H. 
Newman. ’J'he d. of the United States from the 
affairs of the Old World Bryce. 


1 (dft/il, dftii’l), sb. 1603. [a. F. de- 
tail, f. stem of dltailler\ see next.] 1. The 
dealing with matters itrm by item. 9 . A minute 
account; a detailed narrative or description of 
particulars 1695. 8* An item, a particular; a 

minute or subordinate portion of any whole 
1786. Also as collective sing* 4. Mil. a. The 
distribution in detail of the Daily Orders first 

f pven in general ; lienee, the list or table show- 
ng the general or particular distribution of duty 
{general or particular d.) for the whole force or 
lor any part of it 1703. b. The detailing or 
telling off a small partv for a special duty; cencr. 
the small body thus detailed 1708. 

1. lnd. % item by item j part by part { circumstantially. 
He (Brian Boru] defeated his enemies in d. Stokes. 
> The whole d. of private life Mill. The d. of a 
single weedy hank laughs the carving of ages to scorn 
Ruskim. The d. is otherwise denominated the work- 
ing drawings P. Nicholson. 4. Details had gone to 
the front after the wounded Gen. Grant. 

Detail (as prec.), v. 1637. [a. F. dttailler, (. 
Dk- I. 3 +/a///*rtocut in pieces.] 1, trans. To 
deal with, relate, or describe minutely or cir- 
cumstantially; to give particulars of; to enu- 
merate, mention, or relate in detail. Also absol. 
9. Mil. To appoint or tell off for a particular 
duty 1793. Also transf 
*. Certain peculiarities to he detailed hereafter 
ScRtvKNEE. Hence Detailed ppl. a. stated circum- 
stantially 1 abounding in details s minute, circum- 
stantial. Detailer. 

Detain (drtdi n), 0. [Late ME. deteine , 
-eyne, a. OF. detenir Rom. type +detencrc 
for L. det inert to hold off. keep back; see De- 
I. 2.] 1. trans . To keep In confinement or 

custody 148s, o. To keep back, withhold. 
? 0 *j. 1535. +3. To keep, retain -1774* to 

hold, hold down -1780. 4* To keep from pro- 
ceeding; to keep waiting; tostop. (Theordinary 
current sense.) 159a. 

a To d. servants wages 1335. S- To d. ones eyes 
too long upon the same object Golds*. 4 - The busi- 
ness which then detained him Palsy. Hence 
tai’n eh. detention. Definable a. DetaPnal. 
detention (rare), Detai-nment (now rare). 

Detainer 1 (ditA-nai). 1531. [f. prec. Yb.] 
One who or that which Detains, 


Detainer 2. 1619. [a. Angto-F. detetter 

inf. used suhst. Cf. cesser, etc 7 ] Law. The 
action of detaining, withholding, or keeping in 
one’s possession, spec, a. The (wrongful) de- 
taining of goods taken from the owner for dis- 
traint, etc. 16x9. b. The detaining of a person ; 
esp. in custody or confinement 1640. c. A pro- 
cess authorizing the sheriff to detain a person 
already in his custody 1836. 

Phr. Forcible d.i the * violently taking or keeping 
possession, with menaces, force, and arms, of lands 
and tenemental without the authority of law ‘ (Black- 
stone). 

■ Deta-nt, var. of Detent, q. v. 

I Detect (clfte’kt), ppl. a. arch. ME. [ad. L. 
delectus ; see next,] Detected; disclosed; open. 
Detect (d/te kt),0. pa.pple. f Dete ct, De- 
tected. 1447. [f. Ppl. stem detect - of L. de- 

tegere\ see De- I. 6. J ti. trans. To uncover, 
lay bare, expose, display -1739. +9. To ex- 

pose (a person); to inform against, accuse-1645. 

3. To find out, discover (a person) being or 

doing something 1581. 4. To discover the 

presence, existence, or fact of (something apt 
to elude notice) 1756. 5. Wireless. To rectify, 

as in a detector. 

1. Secret Confession, wherein Men do d. their sins 
in the Priest* ear Fox*, a Mens, for M in. ii. no. 
£ To d. a baker in selling short weight Bentham 

4. We d. all the shades of meaning Godwin. Hence 
Dete’ctable, -ibid a. 

Detection (d/te*kj»). 1471. [ad. L. detec- 
tionem .] ti- Exposure, revelation of what is 
concealed; accusation -1807. 9. Discovery (of 

what is unknown or hidden) 1619. 

a. 1 1 is easy for the author of a lie, however malig- 
nant, to escape d. Johnson, 

Detective (dfte-ktiv). 1843. [f- L. detect ~ 
ppl. stem; see Detect v and -ive.] 

A. adj. Serving to detect; employed for the 
purpose of detection; as the d. police . 

B. sb. One whose occupation it is to discover 
matters artfully concealed; particularly (and as 
short for d. policeman , or the like) a member of 
the police force employed to investigate specific 
cases, etc. 1856. 

Detector (dAe’ktoi). Also-er. 1541- [tL] 
He who, or that which, detects; esp, an instru- 
ment or device for detecting anything liable to 
escape observation, abnormal, or the like; as, 
an arrangement in a lock by which any attempt 
to tamper with it is indicated; a low-water 
indicator for a boiler; a coherer 1833. 
tDete-nebrate, 0. 1646. [ f. De- II. 1 + L. 
tenet rare. ] To free from darkness -1656. 

Detent (d/te nt). 1688. [a. F. oUtente, OF. 
destente , t (ult.) des -, L. dis- privative (cf. Dk- 
1. 6 ) + tendre to stretch. In Eng., assoc, w. L. 
dettnere , detent J A stop or catch in a machine 
Which checks or prevents motion, and the re- 
moval of which brings some motor at once into 
action; as, in guns, an oscillating tongue to carry 
the searover the half-cock; inclocksand watches, 
the catchwhicb regulates the striking; etc. 
||D6tente (dit&iu). 1908. [Fr. ‘loosening, 
relaxation*.) The easing of strained relations. 

Detention (d/te'njbn). 155a. [ad. L. de- 
ten tionem, f. det inert to DETAIN.] 1. Keeping 
in custody or confinement; arrest 157a 9. The 
keeping back of what is due or claimed 1552. 
$. Holding in one’s possession or control ; re- 
tention, ?Obs. exc. in Law. 1626. 4. A keep- 

ing from going on or proceeding 1600. 

x. Her (Q. Mary’s) d. under safe custody 1x70. 3. 

The depositary has mere d., the depositor has po*» 
[session Post*. Phr. House qf eL: a lock-up. 

|| Detenu (detbnii). 1803. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of 
ditenir used subst.] A person detained in 
custody; spec, a political prisoner in India (1918). 

He was a d. for eleven years at Verdun 16x5. 

Deter ( 6 . itiu). 0. 1579- [ad. L .deterrere 
(De- I. a).] x. trans. To restrain from acting 
or proceeding by any consideration of danger 
or trouble, ja. To terrify ->63(4. 

s. That degree of severity which is sufficient to d. 
others 1766. When myown Face deters me from my 
Glass Prior. Hence Dete*rsnent, the action or fact 
of deterring f a deterring circumstance. 

Deterge (dft5\xds), 0. 1693. [ad. L. deter 
gere, f. De- I, a 4- tergert. ] To wash off or out ; 
chiefly Med., to clear away foul or offensive 
matter from the body, from an ulcer, etc. 


Detergent (djtfridgdnt). 1616. [ad. L. de- 
tergent em ; see prec. Cf. mod.F. ditergent.] 

A. adj. Cleansing, purging. 

B. sb. Anything that cleanses 1676. Hence 
Dete*rgency, d. Quality. 

Deteriorate (arti»*Ttttott), v. 1579. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. deteriorate, L deferior worse. ] 1. 

trans. To make worse; to lower in quality or 
value; to worsen, a. intr. To become worse; 
to become impaired in quality or value; fo 
degenerate 1758. 

t. Not oncly not bettered, but much deteriorated 
O. Walk 8 a. Tod. the value of property 1847. a. 
U ruler such conditions the mind rapidly detei 1 orates 
Golds m. Hence Deteriorative a, causing or 
tending to deterioration. Dete*rior&tor. 

Deterioration (dJll^ridrji’jbn). 1658. {a. 
F. deterioration .] The process of growing or 
making worse; a deteriorated condition. Hence 
Dete rlora'tionlst, one who holds d., not pro- 
gress, to be the order of things. 

Deterio*rity. rare. 169a. [f. L. deletion 
-ITY ; cf. superiority • ] Poorer or lower quality! 
worseness. 


+Dete*nn, 0. ME [f. De- prefix + Term.] 

By-form of DETERMINE v. -16-17. 

Determinable (dASurainhb’l),*. [In ME., 

a OF., ad. L. determmabihs that has an end; 
see also -able.] ti. Fixed, definite -1646. a. 
Capable of being determined, authoritatively 
decided, definitely limited, or definitely ascer- 
tained 1485. 3. Liable to come to an end; 

terminable (esp in Law) 1584. 

a. Matters d by your common law Ld. Campbell, 
Relations .. not a. with Certainty and Precision 
Hartley. 3. In Lease form years, d. on one. two, 
or three Lives 1707. Hence Determinabl’lity, d, 
quality. DetcTmlnably ado. 

Determinacy. rare. 1873. [f- Determi- 
nate a.; see - act.] Determinateness. 
Determinant (dAo-iminlnt). 1610. [ad.L. 

determinant *™ 9 pr. pple. of determmare\ cf. F. 
determinant. ] 

A. adj. Determining; that determines; deter- 
minative. 

B. sb. One who or that which determines, l 
I n University Hut (repr. med L. determinant ) 
A determining Bachelor; see Deter m i n ation 3. 
1864. 9. A determining factor or agent 1686. 3. 
Math, The sum of the products of a square block 
or matrix of quantities, each product containing 
one factor from each row and column, and 
having the plus or minus sign according to the 
arrangement of its factors in the block 1843. 

A determinant is commonly denoted a% a, <j I 
by writing the matrix with a vertical b v b % b* \ 
line on each side, thus — c\ cj ! 

Hence Determina*ntal a. MaOu, relating to deter- 
minants. 


Determinate (dt&imin/t),pp/.a. ME. [ad. 

L. determinants, pa. pple. of determinare to 
Determine.] 

A. ns pa. pple. * Determined. Obs. or arch. 
My bonds in thee are all d. Shark 

B. adi s* Definitely limited; definite, fixed; 
clearly defined; distinct ME. b. Math. Having 
a fixed value or magnitude 173a- c* Bot, Of 
inflorescence: Definite, centrilugal 1880. a. 
Settled, fixed, so as not to vary 1526. 3. Finally 
determined upon; definitive 1533. 4- Intended 
1586. 5. Fixed in mind or purpose, determined , 
resolute 1587. 

s. The clear and d. meaning of my words Bkrkeley. 
b. D. problem , is that which has but one, or at least 
but a certain number of solutions Chambers. A d. 
number b that referred to some given unit t as a 
ternary, or three Ibid, a Ad. form of praiyng 1559. 
3- No d. reply could be given to the letter Wxlung- 
ton. 4. Men of d. minds and courage Barkex 
H ence DeteTTninate-ly adv., -nets. 

t Determinate, 0. 1563. [f. ppl, stem of L. 
determinare . ] trans. To determine; to end -1788 
Also intr. 

Determination (dft5:jxnin*i-Jbn). ME. [a. 
F., or ad. L. determinationem ; see above.] 1, 
A bringing, or coming, to an end; ending; ter* 
mi nation; esp. in Law. the cessation of an 
estate or interest of any kind 1483. e* Judicial 
or authoritative decision or settlement ME. a* 
The resolving of a question or maintaining of a 
thesis in a scholastic disputation; spec, inb Di- 
versity history, the name of oertain disputa- 
tions which complete the taking of the degree of 
B A. Qbs. exc. Hist. 1665. 4. The determining of 
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bounds; delimitation; definition 1594; in Logic , 
the rendering of a notion more definite by the 
addition of attributes; also, a determining attri- 
bute 1644. 5. The action of definitely ascer 

tain mg the position, nature, amount, etc. (of 
anything) 1677; the result of this 1570. 0. De- 
cisive or determining bias (lit. and fig.) 1660; 
spec . a tendency or flow of tne blood, etc. , to a 
particular part 1737. 7. Metaph . The definite 

direction of the mind or will towards an object 
or end, by some motive 1685. 8. The mental 

action of coming to a decision; the result of 
this; a fixed intention 1548. 9. Determined- 

ness, resoluteness 182a. 
x. The d. of an estate tail Cruise. 4. Thed. of the 

& irties who are admissible 1866. f. On the D. of the 
rbits of Comets 1793. Astronomical determinations 
1857. 6. Heavy bodies have a d. towards the centre 

of tne earth Chambers. 7. Dr* Hutcheson, consider- 
ing all the principles of action as so many determina- 
tions or motions of the will Reid. o. Never was., 
operation executed with greater., d. 1853. 

Determinative (dft5*iininAiv). 1655. [a. 
F. ditrrminatif, - ive , {. ppl. stem of L. deter- 
min a re. ] 

A. ad). 1. Serving or tending to determine, 
decide, or fix. a. Serving to limit or fix the 
extent, specific kind, or character of anything : 
said of attributes or marks 1697. 

x. D. of the character of life Holland.' a. The term 
. . it d. and limits the subject to a particular part of 
its extension Watts. 

B. sb. u A determinative agent 183a. a. That 
which serves to define the character or quality 
of something else; e.g. in hieroglyphic writing, 
an ideographic sign annexed to a word pho- 
netically represented; ia Cram., a demonstra- 
tive word 186a. 

x. A restraint or d. from wrong Austin. 

Hence Dete’rminatively adv. so as to determine 1 
tdeterminately. Dete*rmmateness. 
Determinator (iin 5 umin*itai). 1556. [a. 
L.] He who or that which Determines (see 
the vb.); a determiner. 

Determine (<lftdMmin),V. ME. fa. OF. de- 
terminer, ad. L. determinare; see De- L 3.] 

I. 1. trans. To put an end to; to end. JNow 
chiefly in Law.) 1483. a. intr. (for refi.) To 
come to an end; to expire ME.; to end in 
( arch .) 1605. 3. tram, •f , ‘ To set bounds to. limit 
-173a; in Logic , to limit by adding differences 
1838; tto limit to -1691. 

x. To d. an estate Stephen, a The head .. deter- 
mines in a snout 1767* 3. It determines his power 

Cromwell. 

H. 1. tram . To settle or decide ME. a. intr. 
To come to a judicial decision; to decide. 
+ConsL of (on). MG. ta. To lay down deci- 
sively or authoritatively -1486. +4. To fix 

beforehand; to ordain, decree -1758. 5. tram. 
To fix or decide causally 1651 6. To decide 

upon (one of several) 1659. +7* To conclude 

from reasoning, investigation, etc. -1814. 8. 

tram. To ascertain definitely; to fix as known 
1650. o* Geom. (trans.) To define the position 
of 1840. 1 o. To resolve a question (determinare 
quxstionem ), or maintain a thesis, esp. in a dis- 
putation by which a student entered upon the 
degree of B.A.; hence, absolutely, to perform 
the exercises of Determination (sense 3). 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1570. 

*. Let the lawes of Rom* d. alL Tit. A. I. L 407. 4 
For evil is determined against our master x Sam . xxv. 
17. s Not the seller, but the buyer, determines 
prices Hobbes. 6. To d. the first passengers by lot 
1771. 8. To d. the velocity of a Glacier Tyndall. 

III. i. trans. To give a terminus or aim to; 
to direct; to impel to ME. Also fig. a. intr. 
To take its course, go, tend to (arch.) 1651. 3. 
trans. 'To bring to the determination or resolu- 
tion (to do something) 167a. tAlso refi. [ ~ F. se 
diterminer. ] -1701. 4. intr, (for refi.) To re- 

solve definitely (to do something) 1450. 

x. Accidental impulses d. us to different paths John- 
SON.' a. They all d. and concentie there Sanderson. 
3, These reflections determined me Mrs. Shelley. 
4. Phr. To be determined x to be finally and firmly 
resolved. 

Hence Dete*rmined ppl. a. (in various senses of 
the vb.)t resolutet not to be moved from one’s pur- 
pose 1 of actions, etc., showing determination. Deter- 
xntaed-ly ado., -ness. 

Determiner 1 (d/tSMminw). 1530. [f.prec. 
-f -ER 1 . J x . Ho who or that which determines, 
in various senses, a* — Determinant B x. 
Obs. exc. Hist. X574. 
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Determiners. 1450. [ F. diterminer inf. 
used subst. ] Law. T he final determining of a 
judge or court of justice; in oyer and d„ a var. 
ol terminer. Obs . exc. Hist. 

Determinism (d/tfi jrainiz’m). 1846. [f. 
Determine v . +-ism/| x. The doctrine that 
human action is not free but necessarily deter- 
mined by motives. a. gen . The doctrine that 

everything that happens is determined by a 
necessary chain of causation 1876. So Dete’r- 
minist sb. one who holds the doctrine of d. ; a. 
of or pertaining to d. Deterministic a of or 
pertaining to d. or determinists. 
tDeterra tion. 1686. [f. L. de down 4 terra. 
(Not conn. w. mod.F. diterrer.) J The carrying 
down of the surface of the earth from hills and 
higher grounds into the valleys, by rain, land- 
slips, etc.; cf. Degradation -1704. 
Deterrence (dite*r<5ns). 1861, [f. next] 

Preventing by fear. 

Deterrent (dAe*rSnt). 1809. [ad. L. deter- 
rentem, pr. pple. of deterrere. J 

A. ad/. Deterring; serving or tending to deter, 
as d. weather. 

B. sb. Something that deters 18*9. 
Detersion (d/ta-rian). 1607. [a. F., or ad. 

L. deters ion cm , L detergere. J The action of 
cleansing (a sore, etc.). 

Detersive (dfta-isiv). 1586. [a. F .ditersif, 
-ive, {. L. deters -, ppl. stem of detergere, ] 

A. adj. x. Cleansing; tending to cleanse 1601. 
a. Med. and Surg. Detergent 1586. 

B. sb. A cleansing agent; a detergent 1634. 
Hence Dete-rsive-ly adv., -ness. 

Detest (drte-st), v. 1533. [a. F. ditester , 

ad. L. detestare (-art), f. De- I. x down 4- 
testari.') tx. trans . To curse, calling God to 
witness; to denounce, execrate -1745. a » To 
hate or dislike intensely; to abhor, abominate 
*535' If Misused for attest , protest, testify . 

x. All posteritie shall, .with execrations d. thy fact 
Lk Grys. a. A fashion shee detests Ttvel. N. 11. v. 
320 . The Justice of the Land detesteth that the 
Judge should himself be an Accuser Fuller. var. 
tDete’state v. {rare). Hence Dete'ater. 
Detestable (d/tc-stfib’l), a. 1461. [a. F., 
ad. L. deles tab ilis; see prec. Orig. detestable ; 
in Spenser and Shaks. de' testable, ] x. To be 
detested; intensely hateful; execrable, abomi- 
nable. a. quasi-a</v. Detestably 1610. 

x. That d. sight Spenser F. Q. u I. a6. The d. 
ornamentation of the Alhambra Ruskin. Hence 
Dete’stablenesa, d. quality. Detestably adv. 
Detestation (d/lest/>*Jan). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. de testa tionem ; see Detest v.) +1. Public 

execration (of a thing) -1683. The mental 
state of detesting; Intense dislike or hatred; 
abhorrence 1526. 3. cotter. That which is de- 

tested 1728. 

a. HiscL of priests and lawyers Jowrrr. 3. Thou 
art grown the d. of all thy party Swift. 

Dethrone id/}r£u-n), v. 1609. [De- II. a: 
cf. F. ditrSner .) To remove from the throne; 
to depose. Also transf. and fig. 

Authorise to de-Throan and de-Crowne Princes 
1609. Love, by dethroning Reason.. doth kill the 
Man Boyle. Hence Dethronement, deposition 
from kingly authority. Dethro*ner. var. tDe- 
throni’xe; whence fDethroaiza'tion, dethrone- 
ment. 

Detinue (de*tini£). 1563. [a. OF. detenue , 
f. pa. pple. of detenir. 1 Law . The act of detain- 
ing (see Detain v . a); spec, unlawful detention 
of a personal chattel belonging to another. 


Obs. exc. in action, etc., of d. 

Action ofd. 1 an action at law t 
chattel (or its value)^ wrongfully detained by the 


defendant. So writ ofd. Also d . » action or writ ofd. 

Detonate (deudnJit, df-), v. 1739. [f. ,L. 
detonat-, ppL stem of detonare ; see De- 1. 1, a.] 
x. intr To explode with sudden loud report; 
cf. Detonation. Also fig . a. trans. To 

cause to explode with sudden loud report 1801. 

x. Saltpeter, .detonates, or makes a noise in tbe fire 
1729. lienee Detonative a. having the property 
of detonating. Detonator, that which detonates, 
as a percussion-cap 1 a railway fog-signak var, fDe'« 
tonize v. 1 whence, tDetoniza’tlon. 

Detonating (de’tdn*»tii)),///. a. 1808. [f. 
prec, +-jngV] That detonates, a. Explosive, 
as d. gas ; b. That is used in producing detona- 
tion, as d. primer, tube ; c. esp That explodes, 
or is used in explosion, by percussion, as ck 
hammer , powder. 
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D. bulb, the small ^lass bulb also called Prince 


Rupert** drop, which me* to pieces on s slight scratch. 

Detonation (det*n*i‘J»n, df-). 1677. [a. F., 
f. ditoner to Detonate.] The action of de- 
tonating. x. The noise produced by the sudden 
liberation of gas in connexion with chemical 
decomposition or combination ; hence, explo- 
sion accompanied with a sudden loud report, 
a. gen. A loud noise as of thunder; also, the 
action of causing a substance to detonate 17 37. 
Also fig. 

a. The great Crater . . testified by its loud detona- 
tions [etc.) I < YELL. 

t Detort fd/Vut), v. 1550. [f- L. detort- , 
detorquere (De- I. 2). Cf. F. ditorare . ] 1. trans 
To turn aside from the purpose; to twist, wrest, 
pervert. (Freq. in 17th c.) 1555. a. To derive 
by perversion 1605. Hence Deto'rtion, -sion 
(?Obs.), the action of detorting; distortion. 

Detour, ||d6tour (dAn»-j, ||d*t£r). 1738. 

[a. F., f. ditoumer, OF. destourrter, f. des-, L 
dis- 4* toumer to turn.] A deviation from the 
direct road; a roundabout way, course, or pro- 
ceeding. Now usu. lit. 

To avoid these ruts we make long detours Black. 

Detract (dftise*kt'), v. 1449. [f. L .detract-, 
ppl. stem of detrahere (De- I. a), in some 
senses app. repr. L. detract are or detrectare .] 

I. x. trans. To take away, withdraw 1509. a. 

absol. or intr. To take away a portion. Usu. 
to d. from. 159a. 3. trans. To take reputation 

from ; to disparage, belittle, traduce. Now 
rare. 1440- Also + absol. 

x. That first great grief which. .detrarts something 
from the buoyancy of the youngest life Disraeu. 3. 
To. .d. his greatest actions B. Jons. 

II. 1 1. trans. To draw away ( from an action, 
etc.); refi. and intr. 'I o withdraw -180a. ta. 
To draw out, protract -1641 ; absol. or intr To 
delay -159a, 

IIL — Detrect. ^ trans. To draw back from, 
decline; to give up -1606. 

Hence tDetracta'tion (rare) — Detraction 
a. Detra-cter — Detractor. Detra'ctlngly 
adv. 

Detraction (dftric'kjan). ME [a. F., ad. 
L. detrac tionem ; see Detracts. } x. tA taking 
away, deduction, withdrawal-1817; a detracting 
from (merit, etc.) 1633. a. The action of de- 
tracting from a person’s merit or reputation; 
the utterance of what is injurious to his reputa- 
tion ; depreciation, defamation, calumny, slander. 
{The prevalent sense.) ME. t3- Protraction 
(of time) -1637 

x. Let it b« no d. from the merits of Mi&s Tox 
Dickens, s. Enuics abhorred childe, D. Makston. 
Hence tDetra'ctioua a. given to d. 

Detractive (d/trarktiv), a. 1490. [a. OF. 
detractif, - ive , f. detract-; see Detract v , ] 
x. Conveying, of the nature of, or given to, 
detraction. a. Tending to detract from 1654. 
Henre Detra ctiveneas. 

Detractor (d/trse*kUi). Also -ter. ME. 
f ad. L.; see -or.] i. One who detracts; a de- 
famer, traducer, calumniator. ||a. Ana/. A 
Depressor muscle. ?Obs. 18 1 1. 

x. Every fashion has its detractors Doram. So 
D etra’ctox*y a. *= Detractive x. Hence De- 
tra'ctreaa, a female d. 

Detrain (ditr^i n), v. 1881. [De- XI. a.J 
To alight or discharge from a railway train. 
Hence DetraPoment. 

fDetray, v. 1509. [ad. OF. detrain ; — L, 
detrahere. 1 —Detract v. x, a. -1520. 
+Detre*ct, v. 1549. [ad. L. detrectare , freq. 
of detrahere.) - Detract v. I. 3, III -1630. 
Hence Detrecta'tion, declinature ( rare ). 
fDetre-nch, v. ME. [a OF. dttrenchier , 
-cher\ see De- I. a.] To cut through -2500; to 
cut up -1489;//. to retrench 1654. 
Detriment (de*trini£nt), sb. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. detriment um, i. deterere to wear away.] 
i. Loss or damage done to, or sustained by, 
any person or tluugj that which causes a loss 
1504. 9. Astrol. The position or condition of 

a planet when in the sign opposite its house; 
a condition of weakness 2633. 3* Her Eclipse 

(of sun or moon) 1610. 4* pi* Certain small 

charges made by colleges and similar societies 
upon their members ttrjo. 

x. To the great D. of our own natural Subjects iS*9> 
Hence Detriment v, to cause losi or damage ta 


a(pass)t au (lewd), p (cut). g(Fr.chef). 9 (ever), oi(feye). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (s/t). i (Psych#). 9 < what). f(g* t). 
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Detrimental (detrime ntil). 1656. [f. prec. 

Sb. + -AL. 1 

A. adj. Causing loss or damage; prejudicial. 

B. sb. A person or thing that is prejudicial ; 
In Society slang, a younger brother of the heir 
of an estate; an ineligible suitor. Hence Detri* 
mentally adv 

Detrital (dftrai -t£l) , <z. 183a. [f. Detritus 
-♦■-al.] Physiogr. Of or pertaining to detritus. 
Detrlted (d/trai'tcd'l, ppl. a. 1697. [ad. L. | 
detritus , pa. pple. of deterere + -ED. J 1. Worn 
down. 9, Gcal. Formed as detritus 1853. I 
Detrition (dftrrjan). 1674. [f. npl. stem 

detrit- of L. deterere. | The action of wearing 
away by rubbing. 

D. has made it as smooth as the shingle pebbles on 
our shores 1890. 

Detritus (dftrait^s). 1795. [a. 1 ..detritus 
rubbing away; in (improp.) sense a, perl^f. Fr.] 
ti. Wearing away or down by detrition -1809. 
9. Matter produced by the detrition of exposed 
sui faces, esp. material eroded and washed away 
by aqueous agency; a mass of this nature 1802. 
Also t ran if, and Jig. 

*. The effects of waste and d. Playfair. s. The 
quantity of d. brought down by the rivers Playfair. 
fig. The loose d. of thought, washed down to us 
through long ages H. Rogers. 

Detrude (drtra’d), v. 1548. [ad. L. detru - 
dere\ see De- I* x, 3. ] 1. tram , To thrust or 

force down [lit. and Jig.). 9. To thrust out or 
away (lit. and Jig.) 155c. Hence Detru'sion, 
the action of detruding [lit. and Jig.). 
Detruncate (d/trtrgk^t), v. 1623. [f. ppl. 
stem of V..detrunrare\ see Dk- 1. 3. J trans. To 
shorten by lopping off a part [lit. and Jg)\ to 
cut short. Hence Detrunc&'ted ppl. a. = Trun- 
cated. Detrunca tion. the action of cutting 
off or cutting short; the being cut short [lit. 
and Jig.). 

Dethisor fdArw-saj). 1766. [ f. I.. detru- 

de re, drtrt.s- J Anat. A name for the muscular 
coat of the bladder, by the contraction of which 
the urine is expelled. 

fDetruss (il/titr*), v. 1475. [a. OF. des- 

trousser, mod. F. dJtr -, f. di-,dcs-, L. dis- + trousses 
baggage. J T o spoil, plunder (of baggage) -1598. 
Dette, etc., obs. ff. Debt, etc. 
Detumescence (d/Tu/me'sensJ. 1678. [f. L. 
detumeseere ; see -knce.] Subsidence from 
swelling, or (fig.) from tumult. 

Detur (di'Uh). 1836. [L. — 1 let there be 
given | A prise of books given annually at 
Harvard College, U.S., to meritorious students : 
so called from the first word of the accompany- 
ing Latin inscription. 

tDet|l*rb, v. 1609. [ad. L detur bare (T)E- 
1. i).1 To drive down; to thrust out -1657. 
var. tDetu rbate (rare). 
iDetu-m. v. 1450. [a. F. ditoumer.] trans. 
To turn away or aside -1745. 

■fD^tuTpate, v. 1633. [f. ppl. stem of L. 

deturpare (Db- I. 3).] To make, or become, 
vile or base -1833. Hence fDeturpa'tlon. 
Deuce 1 (di£s). 1481. [a. F. deu. r, OF. dens 
two. The ~ce * earlier -j, as in peace , etc.] 1. 
The two at dice or cards 1519. 9. Tennis. ( «= It. 
a due , F. d deux de / eu .] A term denoting that 
the two sides have each gained three points 
(called 40) in a game, in which case two suc- 
cessive points mast be gained in order to win 
the game 1 598. Comb. d.-ace, two and one (i.e. 
a throw that turns up two with one die and ace 
with the other); hence, a poor throw, bad luck, 
etc. ; d. game, the game won, which makes the 
score in games level when each side has won 
more than five ; so d. net. 

Deuce 2 (di£s). colloq. or slang. 1651. [prob. 
orig. Ger, das dans — the Dbuck 1 at dice, 
changed in gender. | Bad luck, plague ; in im- 
precations. etc. b. The spirit of mischief, the 
devil 1694. c. As an exclam, of incredulous 
surprise ; also, as an emphatic negative 17x0. 

b. The very d. ii in them Cowru, c. The d, he 
it I married to that vengeance Swift. Hence Deuced 
(didst, did*mfcd) m. plaguy, confounded j devilish i often 
advlx 1 Deu’cedly adv 

fDeuaan, deuzan. 1570. [a. F. deux ans 
two years.] ■* Applr-John -174** 

Deti-tero-, l>ef. a vowel (tenters *• Or. 
Isvrepo-, comb. f. four* pot second, as in 9f (/rep- 


ay wi OTTjt one who plays second, etc. Hence, 
Deuterocano*nical<z.,of, pertaining to, or con- 
stituting a second or secondary canon; opp. to 
protocanonical. Deutero'gamiat [see next I, one 
who marries a second lime, or who upholds 
second marriages. Deuterogamy [Gr. 7 d/tot], 
marriage after the death of a first husband or 
wife. D^uteroge*nic a.[Gr. yiVot J,of secondary 
origin : in Geol . applied to rocks derived from 
the primary or protogemc rocks. Deutero* 
Isaiah, a second or later Isaiah, to whom some 
attribute c. xl-Ixvi of Isaiah. Deuterome*sal 
a. [Gr. fsl<rot\ Entom ., applied to certain cells 
in the wings of hymenopterous insects, now 
usually called the nrst and third diseoidal and 
first apical cells. Deutero-Nlcene a., be'onging 
to the second Nicene council. Deutero*p&thy 
[Gr. -iraflsia] Med., a secondary affection, 
sympathetic with or consequent upon another; 
hence Deuteropa*thic a,, of or pertaining to 
deuteropath>. Deutcro'scopy |Gr. -OKonla, 
crAuiria J, fthe second view; fan ulterior mean- 
ing; second sight (rare). Deutero'stoma [Gr. 
crro/ia] Biol., a secondary blastopore; hence 
Deuterosto*matous<*., having a secondary blas- 
topore. Deuterozo*oid (Biol.), a secondary 
zooid produced by gemmation from a zooid. 
Deutero-nomist 1863. [f. next +• -ist .1 

The writer of Deuteronomy, or of the parts of 
it which do not consist of earlier documents. 
Hence Deuteronomi'stic a. of the nature or 
style of the writer of Deuteronomy. 
Deuteronomy (d i u t erp* nfi m i, d i u ronpm i ) . 
ME. [ad. eccl.L. Deuteronomium, a. Gr., f. 
be vrtpos + vbpos. The name is taken from the 
words of the LXX in Deut. xvii. 18 rd titxrrtpo- 
vofMov Tuvro, a mistr. of the Heb. =* 'a dupli- 
cate of this law ’ ] The fifth book of the Pen- 
tateuch, which contains a repetition, with 
paraeuetic comments, of the Decalogue, etc. 
Hence Deuterono'mic, -al a. of or pertaining 
to. or like, the book of D 
fDeuterosy. rare. 1641. [ad. Gr. Sttrrlpaxris 
repetition. J A * tradition of tl • elders’ among 
j the Jews -1650 

I Deuto-, bef. a vowel deub-, shortened f. 

I Deutero-, used 

1 1. In Chemistry to distinguish the second in 
order of the terms of any series. Thus Deut* 
o*xide, that which comes next to the protoxide, 
containing the next smallest quantity of oxygen. 

9 . In Biology ; as Deutence’ph&lon [ Gr. iyW- 
</»a\os], the second of the three primary cerebral 
vesicles of the embryo. 1 lence Deutenceph&'llc 
a. ||Deutoma*la [L. mala jaw], the second 
pair of jaws of the Myriapoda; hence Deuto* 
malar a. Deu tonne rite [ Gr. ptpot j, the second 
or posterior cell of a dicystid gregarine, as 
dist. from the protomerite . Deutoplasm [Gr. 
ir\&<spa\, Reichert’s term for the food-yolk of 
the meroblastic egg, t. g. the yellow yolk of a 
bird's egg ; hence Deutopla'amie* -pla’stlc a, 
of, pertaining to, or like, deutoplasm; Deirto- 
plasmi'genous a. producing deutoplasm; Deu* 
topl&'smogen, that which is converted into 
j deutoplasm. Deutoaco’lex [Gr. ], a 

daughter-cyst of a scolex or cystic worm. Deu* 
tote*rgite [L. tergum), the second dorsal seg- 
ment of the abdomen of insects. Deuto*vum 
l L .ovum], pi. -o va, a secondary egg-cell; also 
called met ovum, and alter -egg. 

IlDeutzia (ditf*tsid, dortsiA). 1837. [£ J- 

Deutz of Amsterdam.] Bot. A genus of shrubs 

i N.O, Saxifragacese), natives of China and 
apan, cultivated for their white fiowers. 
l|Deva (dri’vA). 1819. [Skr., *a god’, orig. 
i* a shining one*, f. to shine.] A god; 

one of the good spirits of Hindu mythology. 
Devalue, v. 19x8. [De-/| To reduce or 
annul the value of. Devaluate v., -a'tlon. 
!lDevanagari(d/i:va,na*gArr). 1781. [Skr. ; 
lit. * NIgarl (? town-script) of the gods '.J The 
formal alphabet in which the Sanskrit is written. 
Also called Nagari. Used both as *dj. and sb. 
Devance (dfva*ns\ v . 1485. [a. F. devancer, 
after Advance. Obs. early in 17th c. ; occas. 
used in 19th c.J To forestall; to get ahead of; 
to outstrip. 


+Deva*nt, devau nt. ME. [a. F., f. L. de 
late L. abante. j 

A. adv. In front 1609. 

B. sb. Front -1599. 

Deva-porate, v. 1787. [f. De- II. 1 + L. 
vaportm , after Evaporate.] To condense or 
become condensed. Hence fDevapora*tion. 
t Devastate (de-vftstsit), v. 1634. I f. L . de- 
vast at -, devastare (De- I. x, 3). Rare till 19th c.J 
To lay waste, ravage, render desolate. 

A succession of cruel wars had devastated Europe 
Macaulay. var. Deva*et (now rare). Hence 
De'vast&tlve a. having the quality of devastating. 
De vastator, he who or that uhicn devastates. 

Devastation (clevAst^’jan). 1603. [prob. 

а. F. diva r fat ion. ^ 1 . The action of devastating; 
devastated condition; laying waste; ravages. 
3. / aw. Waste of the property of a deceased 
person by an executor or administrator 1670. 

z. The great Devastations made by the Plague 
Halb. 

|| Devastavit (dfvdKtri-vit). 1651. [L. ; ‘he 
has wasted ’. J Law. A writ that lies against an 
executor or administrator for waste of the 
testator’s estate; also, the offence of such waste. 
Deve, obs. f. Dkavk v. to deafen, 

Devel (deVl), sb. Sc. 1786. [?] A stunning 
blow. Hence De*vel v. to strike with such a 
blow; De-veller, a boxer. 

Develop (d/Ve-lop), v. Also develope* 
159a. [a. F. divelopper ; cf. mod.lt svilupparc 

See also Envelop.] ti. trans. To unfold, un- 
roll; to uniurl >1868. b. Geom. To flatten out 
(a curved surface); to change the form of (a 
surface) by bending 1879. To unveil; to 

unfold; to disclose -1837. 3. To unfold more 

fully, bring out all that is contained in 1750; in 
Mil., to open gradually (an attack) 1883. 4. 

Math. To change the form of a mathematical 
function or expression without changing the 
value 1871. 5. To bring forth from a latent or 

elementary condition 1813; in Photogr ., to bring 
out and render visible (the latent image pro- 
duced by actinic action upon a sensitive sur- 
face); to apply to (the plate, etc.) the treatment 
by which this is effected. Also absol. 1845. 
trans. To cause to grow iwhat exists in the 
germ); to evolve 1839. Also transf. and rejl . 
7. intr . (for rejl.) To unfold itself, grow from a 
germ ; to grow into a fuller, higher, or maturer 
condition 1843. 

1. To d. the latent excellencies . . of our art Sm J. 
Reynolds, an idea Hare, property Sir K. Romer. 
5. We thus d. both attracuou and repulsion 1 ’yndall. 

б. They grow, or in modern phraseology they are 
developed Argyll. Forces have oeen at work, develop- 
ing in each great continent animal forms peculiar to 
itself Havgniom. ttansj. Fresh powers, .which, .d. 
further resources H. Makiinkau. It is astonishing 
what ambulatory powers he can d. Helps. 7. London 
developed into the general mart of Europe Gberm. 
The time swine fever takes to d. 1891. 

Developable (d/veddpab’l), a. (sb.) 1816. 

[ f. prec. vb. J x. Capable of being developed or 
developing 1835. 9. sb. (Math.) A developable 

surface; a ruled surface in which consecutive 
generators intersect (Salmon). 

Developer (d/ve*lop3j), v. 1833. [f. as prec. 
+ -ER.] He who or that which develops; in 
Photogr ., a chemical agent by which photo- 
graphs are developed. 

Development (development). Also -ope-. 
i 75 6 « [f. prec. + -ment, after K. divcloppe* 
ment.\ 

1. 1. A gradual unfolding ; a fuller working out 
of the details of anything. Also quaswaacr. that 
in which this is realized. 9. Evolution; the 
production of a natural force, energy, or new 
form of matter 1794. 3. The growth of what 

is in the germ ; the condition of that which is 
developed; Evolution 1844. 4- Growth from 
within 1836. ft, A developed or well-grown con- 
dition 1851. 6. The developed result or product 

a ^The d. of heat 1794. 3. The d. of buds and 

flowers Sir fi. Brodik. D. theory or hypothesis 
[Biol.') t the doctrine of Evolution 1 esp. as taught by 
Lamarck (died 1899). 6 . The butterfly . . is the <L of 

the grub J. H, Nxwman. 

n. Techn. uses. x. Geom. The unbending of 
any curved surface into a plane, or of a non- 
plane curve into a plane curve x8oa a. Math. 
The process of expanding any expression into 


• (Ger. K#ln). » (Fr. p«*) tt (Ger. Miller). * (Fr. d*nel. 6 (cwrl). * Ce») (Uwre). i (A) (r«n). i (Fr. tore). #( to, fern, forth). 
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another of equivalent value or meaning; the 
expanded form itself 1816. $• Photogr. The 

process of developing a photograph (see De- 
velop v . 5) 1845. 4. Mus. The unfolding of 

the capacities of a pm si cal phrase or subject by 
modifications of melody, harmony, etc.; esp. in 
a sonata; the part of a movement in which this 
takes place. Also attrtb. 1880. 

Hence Developmental a. of or pertaining to 
d. ; evolutionary. Developme'ntally adv. De- 
▼e'lopmentlst (nonce-vod.), an evolutionist. 
tDevenirstate, v. rare. 1653. [Dk- 6.J To 
deprive of beauty. 

Devest (diVe'st), v. arch, 1563. [a. OF. 
devester, f. des-, de- ■■ L. dis- (see Db- 6, Drs-) 
+vestir, mod.F. vttirv— L. vedire . Now Di- 
ve ST, exc. in sense 4.] ti. tram . To unclothe, 
undress -1649. fa. To strip of anything that 
covers -1809. Also ^fig. T3- To take off; to 
put off, lay aside -1765. Also frejt. 4. Law. 
To take away (a right, etc. vested in any one), 
to alienate 1574; tto dispossess of any right, 
etc. -1810. 

a And Aaron of his Ephod to d. Dryden. Hence 
Deve'sture, the action of devesting (rare). 
+Deve*X, a. (sb.) ME. fad. L. devexus (De- 
I. x). ] x. Bent down, sloping downward -1669. 
». sb. — Devexity 1627. 

+Deve*xity. 1601. jad. L. devexitas .] Down- 
ward incline; concavity -x6i8. 
tDe viant, ppl. a. rarg. ME. [ad. late L. 
deviantem.\ x. Deviating -1623. a. That di- 
verts 1471. 

f Deviate, ppl. a. ran . 1560. [adr late L. 
deviatusA Turned out of the way; remote 
-1638. 

Deviate (dFvi,eit), v . 1633. [f* L. deviat 
ppl. stem of deviart to turn out of the way; see 
Db- I. a. Cf. F. divier. ] 1. intr. To turn 

aside from the course or track ; to turn out of 
the way; to swerve 1635. Also fig. a. tram. 

To turn (any one) out of the way, divert, de- 
flect [lit. and Jig.) 1660. 

1. Neither stand still, nor go back, nor d. Quarles. 
Ag. Shadwell never deviates into sense Dryden. a. 
To let them d. him from the right path Cotton. 
Hence De*viative a. causing or tending to deflexion. 
De*viator. De’viatory a. deviating. 

Deviation (dfvif/i dan). 1603. j f. L. deviare 
to Deviate.] 1. The action of deviating; 
turning aside from a track; swerving, deflexion 
1646. +b. A strom. The deflexion of a planet’s 

orbit from the plane of the ecliptic: attri- 
buted in the Ptolemaic astronomy to an oscil- 
latory motion of the deferent 1727. c. Comm. 
Voluntary departure from the intended course 
of a vessel without sufficient cause 1809. a. 
Divergence from the straight line, from the 
mean, or standard position; variation, deflexion ; 
the amount of this 1675. 8- fig' Divergence 

from any course, method, rule, standard, etc. 
(The usual sense.) 1603. +b. Deviation from 

rectitude -1831. +c. A digression -1713. 

a D. of ths compass, the deflexion of the needle of 
a ship's compass, owing to the magnetism of the iron 
in the ship, etc. Coeyugsde d, (Path.) i see Con- 
jugai k a, 3. Ad. from the plain accepted meaning 
of words Grove, 

Device (d/va i*s). [ME. devts, devys, a. OF. 
devis masc. ; also devise, a. OF. devise ; Rom. 
derivs. of L. divis-, ppl. stem of dividere. ] 1 . 

The action, or faculty, of devising; Invention, 
Ingenuity. Now arch, and rare . (orig. devis). 
ME. b. Design (arch.) ME. +a. Purpose 
(orig. devis) -1548. 3. Will, pleasure, Inclina- 

tion. desire (orig. devis) ME. +4. Opinion, 
notion; occas., advice -1594. 1 5. Talk, chat. 
[F. devise . ] -1610. 0 . Something devised; an 

arrangement, plan, contrivance; often an under- 
hand contrivance; a plot, stratagem, trick ME. 
7. corner. The result of contriving; an invention, 
contrivance ME. 8. Something fancifully de- 
vised ME. o* S P €C * An emblematic figure or 
design, ext. one borne by a particular person, 
etc., as a heraldic bearing, etc. : usually accom- 
panied by a motto ME.; also, a motto or legend 
Lome with or In place of such a design 2734. 

s. Gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man's 
d. Acts xvii. so. *Tis Plate of rare oeuice Cymb. 1. 
vL 189, 3. We will walk after our own deuices Jr*. 

xvtiL zs. 8. By this happy d, ..(they) s c r e en them- 
selves Priestley. 7. Devices for baling out hay 
Knight. 8. A dyvyse of goold for mastrea Margret 
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*465. Ballad, jest, and riddle's quaint d. Beattie. 
Masques and devices, welcome Shirley. o. The 
deuice he beares vpon his shield Is a btacke Ethyope, 
reaching at the snnne. The word, Lux turn vita 
mi hi Shake. Per. 11. iL 19. A banner with the strange 
d., • Excelsior ’ Loncf. Hence Devi'ceful a. full 
of d. | ingenious, curious (now rare). Devi’CefhUy 
(fdevisefully) adv. Devicefulness. 

Devil (dc v'l, de*vil), sb. JOE. ddofol , etc., 
a. Gr. 6 ia 0 o\os, 4 the Devil, Satan 4 , a specific 
application of bid&okos * accuser, slanderer, tra- 
ducer’, t &a£dAA eiv to slander, lit . to throw 
across.] i. The Devil [repr. Gr. 6 &ta0o\o$ of 
'the LXX and New Test.]: In Jewish and 
Christian theology, the supreme spirit of evil, 
the tempter and spiritual enemy of mankind, 
the foe of God and holiness, Satan. (In this 
sense without a pi.) b. In pi applied to 4 the 
Devil and his angels 1 ; see Matt xxv. 41, c. 
As tr. Heb. * 4 satyrs '. Rev . xviii. a. a. « 
Demon (sense a), q. v* OE. Also/f^.; see Blue 
Devil. 8. Hence, generically, A fiend, a demon. 
Also applied to the idols or false gods of the 
heathen. OE. 4. trams f. A malignantly wicked 
man; in ME. occas. a giant OE. b. In later 
use, a term of reprobation; also used playfully 
ifiox. c. A terra 01 contempt or pity (chiefly 
with poor). [So in It., Fr., etc.j 1698. d. 
Applied to a vicious beast 1834. 5. spec. Printer's 
d. : the errand-boy in a printing office 1683. b. 
A Junior legal counsel who does professional 
work for another, usually without fee 1849. 6. 

fig' Applied to qualities X604. 7. Used (usu. 

with qualifications) as the name of various 
animals, on account of their characteristics 1686. 
8. A name of various instruments, machines, 
etc., esp. such as work with sharp teeth or 
spikes 1831. 9. A name for various highly- 

seasoned broiled or fried dishes; also for hot 
ingredients 1786. xo. A form of firework; a 
cracker, squib 174a. 11. A moving sand-spout 
in Eastern countries 1835. xa. Naut. 4 The 
seam which margins the waterways on a ship s 
hull * (Smyth). 18 . predicatively ; Something 
as bad as the devil 1710. Also at/rib. 

x. All gathers up in a person, in the d., who has a 
kingdom, as God has a kingdom Trench. The d. 
appears himself, Armed and accoutred, horns and 
hoofs and tail Browning. a. Devils they adore for 
deities Milt. P.L. a 373. He hath a deuil) and is 
mad John x. ao. 4. Haue I not chosen you twelue. 
and (me of you is a deuill John vi. 70. 6. The diuell 
drunkennesse Oth . il iii. 297. Evans bowled steadily, 
but without much 4 d.' 1884. 7. Tasmanian d., a 

carnivorous marsupial of Tasmania (Sarcophitus 
ursinus ) ; Sea D., tne Devil-fish. 8. To the paper 
factory, where they have a horrid machine they call 
the d., that tears everything to biu O. W. Holmes. 
a. Another holds a curry or d. io utter abomination 
W. Irving. 13. These Southern girls are the d. 1885. 

Phrases, etc. To go to ths d. 1 to go to perdition. 
So to wish any one at the d-, etc. Who, what, how , 
where, when the d. t expressions of impatience, irrita- 
tion, surprise, etc. Used iriterjectionally in same 
sense, and, prefixed toasb., to express strong negation. 

In proverbs, etc a. The d. to pay 1 supposed to refer 
to bargains made by wizards, etc., with Satan, and the 
inevitable payment in the end. b. To play the d. : 
to act diabolically, do mischief. C. Ths a. among ths 
teuton \ a row going on j also a game 
Comb, t d.-bird, a name of various birds, esp. the 
Swift, and the Brown Owl of Ceylon 1 -bolt, a sham 
bolt 1 'a bolt with false clenches, often introduced 
into contract-built ships ' (Smyth) ; -carriage, -cast, 
one for moving heavy ordnance 1 d.-ln-a-buah, a 
garden flower, Nigel la damascene , with horned cap- 
sules peering from a bush of finely-divided involucre; 


d. on two sticks, a double cone made to spin in the 
air by means of a string attached to two sticks L 


, held 


in the hand; -shrieker, -striker, the Swift (focal ) j 
•tree, an apocynaceoua tree (. Alstonia jehotaris) of 
India, Africa, and Australia, haviug s powerfully 
bitter bark and milky juice | •wood. Csmanthus 
eunericanus , N.O. Oleacsse, a small N, American tree 
with wood of extraordinary toughness and heaviness ; 
>worsbip, the cult of the d., or of a demon; so 
worshipper, •worshipping ; -wort* a plant, 
b. Special phrases. Devil’s advocate [L. ad- 
vocatus diaboli\ one who urges the devil's plea 
against the canonisation of s saint, etc. j hence, one 
who advocates the wrong side, or injures s cause by 
bis advocacy: devil's bones, dice; devil's cow, 
a black beetle; devil's darning-needle ( U. S .) * 
devils needle (see also c)j deviFs dirt, devil's 
dong, asafoetidai devil's dosen : see Dosin; 
devil's finger, s belemnite; devil's fingers, the 
star fish; devil's needle, the dragon-fly Devil's 
Own the 88th Foot (the Devil's own Connaught 
boys)\ also the Inns of Court Rifle Corps of Volunteers; 
devil's tattoo; see Tattoo 1 devil's toe-nai^ a 
belemnite. 
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c. in popular names of plants ; devil's apple, the 
thorn-apple (Datura Stramonium) ; devil's apron, 
a U.S. name of species of Laminaria and other Sea- 
weeds with a large dilated lamina 1 devil's club 
(US.\ s prickly araliaceous plant, Raima homdai 
deviTS cotton, an East Indian tree. Abroma, the 
fibres of which are made into cordage} devils 
darning-needle, Scandix Pecten Veneris \ devil's 
ear (U. .*>.), a species of wake-robin t Arum) ; devil's 
fig, the prickly pear ; devil's leaf, a virulent species 
of stinging nettle, Urtica ursntissima , found in 
Timor. 

Hence De'vildom, the rule of the (or a) d. , the 
domain of the d-t the condition of devils De*viless, 
a she-devil De*vilet, a little d., in various senses ; 
the Swift. De*vilbood, the condition nnd estate of 
a d. Deviling, a young d.; the Swift (local). 
De*vilism, devilish quality 1 d.-worship. De'vilixe 
v. to make a d. of: t intr. to act as a d, De'vilkin, 
an imp ; a)soyf>. De'vU-like a. and adv. iDe'villy, 
devily a. = Devilish. Devilment, mischief ; a 
devilled disbj a devilish device. Devilry, fa de- 
mon | diabolical art ; devilish mischief ; ioc. reckless 
mischief, hilarity, or daring; demonology 1 devils 
collectively. De*vilship, the office or condition of 
a d. De-viltry * Devilry. 

Devil (dc v'l, devil), v. 165a. [f. the sb. ] 
+ 1. To play the devil with. a. trans. To griU 
with hot condiments x8oo. 8. intr. To act as 
devil to a lawyer (see Devil sb. 5 b) 1864. 4. 

To tear to pieces (rags, etc.) with a devil (see 
Devil 8 ). 

De vi 1 -dodger, joc. 1791 [ See Dodg e v. i 
O ne who tries to dodge the devil; also, a nick- 
name for (ranting) preachers. 

De vil-fish. 1814. A name of various large 
and formidable fishes, etc. , esp. a. A large 
pedi culate fish (Lophius fisralonus), nlso called 
Angler (q.v.). b. In U.S., a gigantic species 
of eagle-ray, Ceratoptera vampyrvs, having ex- 
panded sides, the expanse of which is some 
limes 20 leet. Less commonly, c. The Cali- 
fornian grey whale, d. The piranha of Uru- 
guay. e. The octopus, cuttle-fish, or other 
cephalopod. 

Devilish (de" vT 1 if), a. 1494. [f. Devil sb. + 
-ISH. J 1. Having tne nature or character of the 
devil; diabolical, execrable, a. Of or belonging 
to the devil 1526. 3. loo\ely. Violent ; extremely 

bad; enormous, excessive 1612* 4. adv. Very 

1612. 

z. A diuelish knaue Oth. n. f. 249. D whisperings 
Pollok. r. Devilishe instigacion Hall. Hence 
De*viliah-ly adv., •no as. 

i Devi lity. 1589. as prec., after civility, 
etc. ) Devilism -1609 

De-vil-may-ca-re. 1833 (in deviPme- 
Carishness). I The exclam, used attrib.] Wildly 
reckless ; careless and rollicking. 

Devil's-bit. 1450. [tr. med.L. morsus dia- 
boli.j Herb. 1. A species of Scabious (Sea bios a 
luccisa) ; also Devil's-bit Scabious. 9. transf. 
(in U.S.) Chamselirtum luteum , the Blazing 
Star, N.O. Liliacex 

Devil's books. 179Q (Swift) Colloquial 
expression for playing cards. 

Devil's claw. I. Naut. a. A very strong 
split hook made to grasp a link of a chain cable, 
and used as a stopper. b. A grapnel a 
Conehol. A Scorpion shell (Pteroceras Scorpio ) 
from the Indian Ocean. 

Devil’s coach-horse. 184a The large rove- 
beetle (Goerius olens), so called from its defiant 
attitude when disturbed. 

Devil's dust 1840. The flock made of old 
cloth by the machine called a devil; shoddy. 
(Orig. the dust made in this process.) 

DotU's guts. 1670. Herb. A name of the 
Dodder ( Cuscvta ), from its pale slender stems 
which wind round and strangle other plants. 
Devil's milk. 1578. [tr. Ger. Teufchmilch.\ 
A name given to plants with acrid milky Juice, 
e.g. the Sun-Spurge (Euphorbia Helioscopia) 
and Petty Spurge (E. Peplus). 

+ Devi -net, ppl 4, rare. 2573. [ad. L. dg - 
t nnctus. ] Bounden -1643. 

Devious (dr vias), a. 1599. L* devius (f 
dg — De- I. a + via) + -OUS.J 1. Lying out of the 
way; remote, sequestered, a. Departing from 
the direct way ; following a winding or erratic 
course i6a8. 3. Jig. Erring, straying 1833. 4. 

quasi^ -adv. 178a. 

t. These <L and untrodden ice-fields Kami. a. A 


\ (quin), a (peas), au (bwd). v (cut). % (Fr. ch/f)» a (ev#r). oi (/, eye)* 9 (Fr. can d g vie)t i (fl*t)t 4 (Psych*). 9 (what), p (gut). 
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iboal oft!, minnows Lowell. Hence De*vious«ly 


fDeviTginate, v. 1583. [f. L. Jcvirginat-, 
ppl stem of devirginare ; see Dll- I. 6. 1 tram. 
To deprive of virginity; to deflower. Also fig. 
-1680. So fDevi'rglaate ppl . a. Hence De- 
virglna'tion. DeviTginator (rare), 

Deviscerate(di'vi ^rr»t),p.rtfr<. 1737. [Dr- 
II. i.l To disembowel, eviscerate Hence Do* 
vlsceration. 

Devise (d/vaiz), v. ME. [a. OF, deviser 
: — late pop.L. *divisare, freq. of divider e to 
Dividb.j ti. tram. To divide -1483. ta. To 
assign, appoint, order, direct (absol. or tram.) 
-1606. s» Law. To give by will. Now only of 
realty, but formerly «. bequeath. ME. 4. To 
order the plan or design of; to plan, contrive, 
think out, frame, invent (The chief current 
sense.) ME. Also absol. 5. tram. In a bad 
sense-.' To plot, scheme (arch.) ME.; to feign, 
invent (arch.) 15x3; also absol t6. trans . (or 
mbsoL) To contrive successfully; to ‘manage’ 
-K92. +7. To prepare with skill, purvey, 

(Also absol.) -1500. 78. tram, (or absol.) To 

conceive; to conjecture -1814 tg. intr. (or 
trans. with obj, cl.) To think, deliberate -1599 
+10. To consider, scan -1509; to discern -1620. 
ti 1. To recount -1570. Also t intr. (or absol . ). 
Tia. To confer, converse, talk [So in mod.F ] 
refi. and intr. -1614. 

4. The moott . .delicate dyssbes, that can or may be 
deuysed for a kynge 1526. Speake all good you can 
deuiae of Caesar 7 ul. C. 111. L *46. 5. For tbhtie 

nee he did my death d G. Herbert. D. fair pleas 

r delay Bowen ia. intr Letm. .a little d. of those 
evils [etc.] Spenser Hence Devi* sable a. that can 
be devised, bequeathed, or contrived. Devi'B&l 
(ran), the act of devising! contrivance, invention, 
De vi’ser, one who devises ; a contriver, inventor, etc. 

Devise (rlfvarz), sb. 154a. [a. OF. devise , 
devis (in same sense) Rom. devisa , devisa , 
for L, devisus, and (late) divisa The same wd. 
as Device sb , and formerly also so spelt . ) The 
act of devising by will; a testamentary disposi- 
tion of real property; the clause m a will con- 
veying this (Cf. Devise v. 3.) 

Devisee (dfvai zf*) 154a. [(. Devise v. + 
-EE. ] Law. The person to whom a devise is 
made. (Corrcl. to devisor.) 

Devisor (^d/vai*z^i). 154a. [a. AF. devisour, 
f. (ulO F devise t to Devise. Formerly used 
In all senses of the vb. I One who makes a de- 
vise (Correl. to devisee.) 

Devitalize (dtoi-tibiz), v. 1849. [De~ 
II, 1.) trans. To deprive of vitality or vital 
qualities Hence Devi taliza*tion. 
tDevita-tion. rare. 1614. [ad. L, devita - 
tionem , f. devitare j Shunning; exhortation to 
shun : opp. to invitation -1633. So t Device 
v. tram., to shun; to ask not (to do). Lamb. 
Devitfiiycd/Vi trifai), v. :83a. [Dr- II. 1 ; 
app. after F. dtvitrifier. ] trans. To deprive of 
vitreous qualities; to cause (glass, etc.) to be- 
come opaque, hard, and crystalline in structure. 
Hence Devi- triflea *tlon, the action or process of 
devitrifying. 

Devocalize (d/vdd*kkbiz), v. 1877. [Dk- 
tl. 1.] tram. To make (a vowel, etc.) voiceless 
or non-sonant. Hence Devocalica'tion. 
+De*VOCate, v. rare. 1570. [f. L. devocai -, 
devocare ; see De- I. x, a. ] tram. To call down 
-1633. Hence tDevocft'tlon* a calling down 
Or away 

Devoid (d/voi'd), a. ME. [Orig. pa. pple. 
of Devoid v. t short for devoided. '] x. With of\ 
Empty, void, destitute; entirely without. (Orig. 
participial, like bereft.) a. Without of ! Void, 
amply. Spenser. 

t. He lay speecblcsse, deuoid of scnce and motion 
K nolle*. 


f Devoid, v. tare. ME. [a. OF. <*-, des - 
voidier, etc., mod. divider , f. de- y des - (L, dis-) t 
wide, mod. videA 1. trans To cast out; to 
void -1509. ta. To make void or empty -1548. 

Devoir (d 4 vw§*i, de*vw{i), sb. ME. [a, OF. 
devoir , subst. use of vb. ‘ to owe ' 1— L, debere. 
The old pronnno. is retained in Endeavour,] 
i. One's duty. (Chiefly in phr. to do one's d.) arch. 

J a. One's utmost or best -1671 +3. Service 

ue to any one -174a* 4* A dutiful act of civility 
or respect ; nsu. in pi . 14. . tfi* PL Moneys 
due; dues -1641, 
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4, I beseech your ladyship instruct me where I may 
tender my devoirs Dryden. 

Devolute ^le‘v£li£t), v. rare. 1534. [f. L. 
devolut - a pi. stem; see Devolve.] tram. To 
pass by devolution; to Devolve. So*lDe*vo- 
Inte ppl. a. devolved. 

Devolution (deviliu'Jdn). 1545. [ad. med.L. 
devolvtionem ; see Devolve. ] 1. Rolling down ; 
descending or falling with or as with a rolling 
motion. a. Biol (opp. to Evolu tion) ; De- 
generation 1882. 3. The causing of anything 

to descend or fall upon\ the handing (of any- 
thing) on to a successor 1621. 4. spec The 

delegation of portions or details of duties to 
subordinate officers or committees 1780. 

s. This. . D. of Earth and Sand from the Mountains 
Woodward. Jig. A lone d. of years 1651. 3. Ad. of 

the right of election for that turn Black stone. A d. 
of the crown Hallam. 4. To lighten the cares of the 
central Legislature by judicious d. T. Jefferson. 

Devolve (dJVpdv), v. ME. [ad. L .devolvere 
(De-I i). j 

I. trans. 1. To roll down ; to cause to descend 

with rolling motion; also to unroll, unfurl 
(arch ). 9 . fig. To cause to pass to or fall upon 

(a person) 1538. 3. spec. To delegate to 

deputies duties for which the responsibility 
belongs to the principal 1633. 

x. Hi* Thames, With gentle course devolving fruit* 
ful Streams Prior. He spake of virtue. .And .. De- 
volved kts rounded periods Tennyson. 3. To d. on 
others the weight of government Hume. 

II. intr. 1. To roll or flow down or on (lit 

and fig.) 1579 a,,/?/ 1 . To pass to the next in 

natural or conventional order 1555, 3. Of per- 

sons : a. To come upon as a charge, b. To sink 
gradually. ? Obs 1748. 

a. The Empire thus deuolued to Diodeaian Speed. 
Upon him would d. the chief labour Tyndall. 

Devonian (d/v0u*ni&n), a. {sb.) 1612. [f, 
med.L, Devania , latinized form of Devon , OE. 
Defcna-scirA 1. Of or belonging to Devon- 
shire; as sb. A native or inhabitant of Devon- 
shire 9. Geol . Name of a system of rocks lying 
below the Carboniferous and above the Silurian 
formations; hence, of or pertaining to this for- 
mation and its geological period. var Devonlc 
a. (rare). 

Devonport; see Davenport. 

Devonshire, v . ; see Denshire. 
fDevoration. 1538. [a. obs. F., ad. L. de- 
vorationem. ] The action of devouring or con- 
suming -1614 

IjDevO'ta. [it. and Sp.J A female devotee. 
Evelyn. 

fDevctary. 1646. [ad. med.L. devotarius 7 \ 
A votary; a devotee -1670 

Devote (d/V£u*t), a. and sb. arch. 1596. 
[ad- L. devotus , pa. pple. of devovere Repl.by 
Devotee, or occas. identified with mod F. 
divote fem ] 

A. ppl. a = Devoted 

B. ad) \ *= Devout 1625. 

C. sb A devotee 1630. 

Devote (d/vJn-t), v. 1586. [f. L. devot-, ppl. 
stem of devovere; see Dk- I. 2/) x. To appro- 
priate by, or as if by, a vow ; to set apart or 
dedicate solemnly or formally; to consecrate 
(to) a. To give up, addict, apply zealously or 
exclusively (to); esp. refl. to devote oneself 1604. 
3. To consign to destruction ; to pronounce a 
curse upon 1647. 

x. No deuoted thing that a man shall denote vnto 
the Lord Lev. wcvii. a8. To d. property to charity 
Lo. Kldon. a D. this day to mirth Rowe. [He] 
who devotes himself to some intellectual pursuit 
Jowett. Hence Devo'tement, the action of de- 
voting, or fact of being devoted} dedication. De- 
vour, t» devotee (rare ) } one who devotes (Diets.). 
tDevo*tresa, a female devotee, var, fDevou't v. 
t Devote. Erron. f. Devote sb. t with pseudo- 
Fr. spelling. Fielding. 

Devoted (diverted ),//>/. a. 1594. [f. De- 
vote v +-RDVJ x. vowed; dedicated, con- 
secrated. b. Characterized by devotion 1600 
3. Doomed 16x1. 

a Sir, your very d. Sheridan, 3. Round our d. 
beads the billows beat Faioa Hence Devo'ted-ly 
ad» M -neaa. 

Devotee (dev**). 1645. [f. Devote v. or 

a., after assignee, etc. Repl. DE vote sb.) 1. 
gen. One who is zealously devoted to a party, 
cause, pursuit, etc.; a votary 1657. a. spec. 
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One characterized by religious devotion, esp. of 
an extreme or superstitious kind, 

1. A d. of vegetarianism Bueton. a He grew older, 
became. .from a profligate a d, Harris. Hence 
De voteeTam, the principles or practice of a d. 

Devotion (dJWn-Jbn), sb. ME. [a. OF. de- 

vocton, -ciun, - tiun. early a4« devo tionem , t 

devovere ] t 

L In religious use ; ftgpgtiwsLL., through 
OF. x. The fact or qualify fd being devoted to 
religious observances, etc,; reverence, devout- 
ness M E. a. Religious worship or observance 
b. spec An act of worship; now only in pi. c 
A form of warship, for private use. ME. fs. 
An oblation; nlms -1662. 4. The action of 

devoting; solemn dedication, consecration (A 
Renascence sense.) 150a. 

x. A journey of D. to Rome Prideaux Dcvocion 
. . to Cupirio Chaucer. a, A splemlul book of devo- 
tions Fkkkmam. 

II. In non-rehgious use; from ancient L 
through It. and Fr. 1. The quality of being 
devoted to a person, cause, etc. 1530. +a. De- 
voted service; disposal -1839. +3. That to 

which anything is devoted ; object, purpose 
-1646. 4. The action of applying to a par- 

ticular use or purpose 1861 
x. This fervid d. to art in Charles D’Israrli. a. 
Phr To be at the d. of to be entirely devoted to 3. 
Rich, lit , tv. i. 9. 4. The d. of a few pages to >t 

M. PA'lTlSON. 

Hence fDevotionair (rare), var. of Devotionary 
Devo'tional a. of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
characterized by, d. Devo’tionalist, one given tc 
d. Devotiona-lity. Devo’tlonally adz l tDe- 
vo^ionary a . pertaining tc d. ; sb, a Devotee, 
Devo'tionist, a devotional ist. 

t Devote (d/’v^u-u), sb. PI. -oes, -o's, -os; 
also (as in It.) 4. 1599. [a. It. or Sp. : — L. de • 
vo tvs. ] A devotee -1712. var (or ? misprint) 
+Devt>1or. 

Devour (dfvaue'j), v. ME. [a. OF. devorer 
ad L. devorare, f De- I. x + vorart 10 swallow. | 
x. To swallow or eat up voraciously, as a beast 
ol prey. a. Of human beings : To cat greedily, 
consume or make away with, as food, to eat 
like a beast ME. 3. To consume destructively ; 
to waste, destroy, swallow up M E. a. To take 
in greedily the sense of (a book, ctc^ 1581; to 
look upon with avidity 1621; to swallow (cha- 
grin, etc.) 1650. 5. Of things : To absorb 1500- 

x. Turned, as a wolf lo d the lambs Sewku 3. 
This thy son .. which haih devoured thy living with 
harlots Luke xv, 30. Time hath devoured it [the 
Monument]* Sir T. Herbert 'I he quicksand that 
devours all miserie Marston. 4. With eager Eyes 
devouring .. The breathing Figures of Corinthian 
Brass Drydkn. Hence Devou'rable a. that can be 
devoured t consumable. Devou*rer, one whoorthat 
which devours. tDevotiTesB, a female devourer 
Devou ringly adv. Devourment, the action of 
devouring. 

Devout (d/vQU’t), a. and sb. [ME. devot, 
devout, a OF. devot, devote , ad. L. devo/u t, pa. 
pple of devovere Cf Devote a.) A. x. De- 
voted to divine worship or service; reverential 
in religious exercises ; pious, religious ; \#en. 
devoted (to a person or cause) -1659. 9. Of 

actions, etc.: Showing or expressing devotion 
ME. 3. Earnest, sincere, hearty 1828 
z. A shorte orison, saide with good devouute herta 
145a gen. The most d. friend of the Church 1659 
a Uplifted hands, and eyes d. Milt. P.L. xi. 863 
B. sb ti. A devotee -1675. a * The devotional 
pari (of a composition, etc ). Milt 
Hence Devou’tly ado, in a d. manner t earnestly 
sincerely. 

tDevou-tfiil, a. 1597. [irreg. f. Devout a . 
+ -FUL.] Full of devoutness; pious -1604 
As painfull Pilgrim in deuoutfull wise 159&. be 
tDevou*ttess a. without devoutnesa 
Devoutneas (d/vautnes). ME. [f. Devout 

a. -f - ness. ] The quality of being devout; re- 
ligiousness, piety. 

fDevo-VC, v. 1567. [ad. L. devovere \ see 
De- I. 9. ] To devote -1808. 
fDevow, v. 1579. [a. F. divouer y f. De- I 
9, 3 4- vouer, after L. devovere \ see Devote.] 
1. trans To dedicate or rive up by vow -1609 

b. To devote -1639. 3. To disavow (rare) 1610. 
Devu*lgarize, v. 18 68. [De- II. r.] trans. 

To free from vulgarity. 

Shakespeare, and Phi t arch's * Lives*, are very de 
vulgarising books Abbott. 

Dew (di«), sb. [Com. Tent, : OE. dktm 
OTeut. *dauwo~, Aryan % dhdwo-\ cf. Skr. 


tf (Gcr. KAn). * (Fr. p eu). ti (Ger. Mailer), u (Fr. dime). 0 (c*rl). h (©•) (thrre). 0 (3) (win), g (Fr. firm). 5 (fir, fern, Mrth> 
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Akaw to flow, run.l i. The moisture deposited 
in minute drops upon Any cool surface by the 
condensation of the vapour in the atmosphere; 
plentiful in ihe early morning. (Formerly sup- 
posed to fall softly Irom the heavens.) 
Something likened to clew : a. as coming with 
refreshing power or falling gently ME.; b. as 
characteristic of the morning of life xs35- 3- 

transf Applied to moisture generally, esp. that 
which exudes from any body ME. 4. attnb. 
and comb. ME. 

1. Our day is gone, Clowds, Dewes, and Dangers 
come Jul. C. v. in. 64. The d. was falling fast 
Wordsw. a. The continuall deawe of thy blessinge 
y d. of sleep Milt. 
f ihy youth Ps. cx. 


Bk. Com. Prayer 1559. The timely d. of sleep Milt. 
P. L. iv. 614.. Thou nasi the d. of t‘ 


%. 3. The night of d. that on my iheekes downe 
flowes L.L.L. iv. jit. 29 Mountain-d f a term for 
whisky illicitly distilled on the mountains. 4. Knot* 
crass, d. -besprent Milt. Comus 540. D -impearled 
flowers Drayton. D.-lit eyes Tknnyson. Hence 
Dew'leas a. 

Dew (di;7), v. [ME. dewen, implying an 
OE. +diawian : — OTeut. *dauw 6 jan, f. dauw- 
Dew. ) ti. intr . To give or produce dew ; 
tmpers . to fall as dew (cT. it rains, etc.) -1726. 
a. trans. To wet with or as with dew; to be- 
dew; to moisten ME. t3. To cause to fall as 
dew -1593. 

a. Cold sweat Dew’d all my face Otway. [Music] 
Every sense in slumber clewing Scott. 

Dew, obs. for Dus. 

flDewan (d/wa n). Also diwan, etc. 1690. 
j Arab, and Pers. diwdn, divan , the same word 
as Divan.] In India: a. The head financial 
minister of a state. b. The prime minister of 
a native state, c. The chief native officer oi 
certain Government establishments, d. In Ben- 
gal, a native servant in charge of a house oi 
business or a large domestic establishment. 
Hence Dewa*nshlp = next. 
flDewani, dewanny, dewaunee (diwa-ni). 
1783. [a. Pers diwdni, divani , the office or 

function of diwdn; see prec.] The office of 
dewan; esf. the right of collecting the revenue 
in Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa, ced.d to the 
E. I. Company by Shah \Alam in 1765. Also 
Used occis. for the territory in question. 
Dew-berry (did beii). 1578. [f. Dew sb. 
+ Berry. ] A species of blackberry or bramble- 
berry : in Great Britain Rubus eaesius ; in N. 
America R. canadensis , differing from the 
British plant in its fruit. The name is applied 
both to the fruit and the shrub. In mod. dia- 
lects (and ?in Shaks.), the name is applied to 
the Gooseberry. 

Fcede him with Apricocks and Dewberries AT ids. N. 
III. i. 169. 

Dew-daw fdiflklj). 1576. [app. f. Dew 
sb, + Claw sb. J 1. 'I he rudimentary inner toe 
or hallux (not reaching the ground) sometimes 
present in dogs. a. 'I he false hoof of deer and 
other ungulates 1576. 

Dewdrop (diiJ’drgp), 1590. [f. Dew sb. 4- 
•DROP.] A drop of dew. 

Dew-fall (di/7-fol). i6aa. [f. Dew + Fall 
sb .] The deposition of dew; the time when 
this begins, in the evening. 

-tDewitt, De-Witt (dJWi-tj v v. 1689. [f. 

John and Cornelius De Witt, Dutch statesmen, 
who were murdered by a mob in 167a. j trans . 
To lynch -1888. 

Dewlap (diiJ'lep). Also trron . dew-clap. 
ME. [ f. obsc. element + Lap, OE. Iteppa pendu- 
lous piece, lappet, lobe. Cf, Da. doglxb , Norw. 
dogh tp.\ The fold of loose skin which hangs 
from the throat of cattle. Also transf . ; and joc. 
of pendulous folds of flesh about the human 
throat (Mids. N. n. L 50) Hence DewTapped 
a. having a d. 

Dew-point (difi'point). 1833. That point 
of atmospheric temperature at which dew 
begins to be deposited 

Dew-pond. 1877. A shallow pond, usu. 
artificial, fed bv the condensation of water from 
the air, occurring on downs having no other 
adequate water-supply 
Dew-ret (di»*ret), v. Also -rot, -rate. 
1710. [f Dew sb. + Ret v. ] To ret or mace- 
rate (flax, hemp, etc.) by exposure to the dew 
and atmospheric influence instead of by steep- 
ing in water. 
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fDewtry. 1598. [Cf. Marathi dkutra, dhotrfi, 
dial. dhutrS. j The Thorn-apple, Datura stra- 
monium; a stupefying drug or drink prepared 
from this -1711. 

Dew-worm (rliw-wpim'). 1599. [f. DewjA 
+ Worm.] The common earth-worm; in OE. 
ring-worm. 

Dewy (duH) f a. TOE. dfawir, f. diaw Dew. 
Not in ME.] x. Characterized by, or abound- 
ing with, dew; affected by the influence of dew 
OE. 9. transf. Moistened as with dew. In But. 
Covered as with dew. 1577. 3. Dewlike, moist 
OE. 4. Of dew (poetdf 1820. Falling 

gently, vanishing, as the dew (poet.) x$tx. 

1. From Noon to d. Eve Milt. P. L. 1. 743. Twl* 
light’s d. tints S. Koi.eks. a. Her faire deawy eies 
brassKR J*\ Q. in. ii. 34. 3. Till dewie sleep Op- 

pressed them Milt. P . /„. ix. 1044. Hence Dew’ily 
adv. Dewiness, d. quality (///. and Jig.). 
Dexiocardia(deksi^ka-jdiA) 1866. [a. Or 
> naphta. ] An anomaly of development 
in man in which the heart is on the right side. 
Dexiotroplc (de-ksi^tr^-pik), a 1883. (f. 
Gr. Stfios t- -Tpoiros + -ic. j 1 urning or turned 
to the right, as the spire of some shells ; opp. 
to Inotropic, var. De*xiotropc. 

Dexter (de'kstaj), a. (sb. and adv.), 156a 
[a. L., a compar. form from root de x-\ cf. Gr. 
Sffiut, Skr. daksha , etc. \ 

A. adi. x. Belonging to or situated on the 
right side; right; esp. in Hn\ the opposite of 
Sinister, +9. = Dexiekous -1659. 

1. In a representation of a coat of arms, that part of 
the shield which apj»ears on the left side [of a spei Li- 
ter] is called the Dexter, and that on the right, the 
Sinister Cussans. 

B. sb. The right 1814. 

C. adv. On or to the right. Pope 
+D exte*rical, a. 1607. [irreg f. L. dexter 
(see prec.) +-IC +-AL.J Dexterous -1644. 

Dexterity (dekstevlti). 1527. [ad. L. dex - 
tentas, f. dexter; see abo^e. Cf. F. dcxttriif. ) 
l. Manual skill, neat-handedness; hence, ad- 
dress in the use of the limbs and in bodily mov e 
ments 1548. 9. Mental adroitness or skill; 

cleverness, address, ready tact. In a bad sen_-c : 
Sharpness. 1527. +3. Handiness, conveniency 

-1614. 4. ///. Right-handedness (rare) 1882. 

x. Able to handle his Pcece with due dexieritie 
Garrarix a. My admirable dexieritie of wit Meny 
IV. iv. v. rax Dexientic to cheat and deceive Gale. 

Dexterous, dextrous (de-ksteras, de‘k- 
stias), a. 1605. [f. L. dexter, dextr - right, 

dext*a the right hand Dextrous is the better, 
dexterous the prevailing, form. ] +I. DfiXTEK 

1. -1678, +9. Handy. Bacon. 8. Deft or 

nimble of hand ; hence skilful in the use of the 
limbs and in bodily movements 1635. 4. Hav- 

ing mental adroitness or skill; expert in con- 
trivance or management ; clever 1622. tin a 
bad sense : Cle\er, crafty -1715. 5. Of things : 

Characterized by dexterity; clever 1625. 6. 

Right-handed (mod.). 

3. A dextrous archer Gibbon. 4. Dextrous in Letter* 
Mabbf., in business Southkv. Dexterous in the man- 
agement of temporal affairs Mrs Jameson. 5. Dexter- 
ous conduct Syo. Smith. var. tDexteTloua. Hence 
Dexterously, de*xtrously adv. 1 var. tDexte*- 
riously. Dexterousness, dextrousnesa. 

Dextrad (dekstrsed), adv. and a. 1803 [f 
L. dextra right hand +-ADII.] To or toward 
the right side of the body ; dextrally. 

Dextral ^dt-ksir&l), a. 1646. \[. L. dextra 
-f -al. ] x. Situated on the right side of the 
body; right, as opp. to left. 9. Conchol. Of a 
gastropod shell : Having the whorl ascending 
from left to right (i. e. of the external spectator) 
1847. Hence Dextra 'lity, the condition of hav- 
ing the right side differing from the left, also, 
right-handed ness De'xtrally adv, to the right, 
as opp. to the left. 

Dextrane (de kstr/iu). [f. L. dextra + -ANE.] 
C/tcm. An amorphous dextro-rotatory gummy 
substance, C*H, 0 O a , found in unripe beet-root, 
and formed in the lactic fermentation of sugar. 
Dextrer(e, dextrier; see Destrer. 
Dextrin (de'kstrin). Also -ine. 1838. [a. 
F. dextrine , f. L. dextra; see -IN. Named from 
its property of turning the plane of polarization 
138-68" to the right. ] Chem. A soluble gummy 
substance into which starch is converted when 
subjected to a high temperature, or to the ac- 
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tion of dilute alkalis or acids, or of diastase. 
Called also British gum and Leiucome. 

Dextro, comb- t. L. dexter , dextra , in the 
sense ' (turning or turned) to the right chiefly 
with reference to the property of causing the 
plane of a ray of polarized light to rotate to the 
right. Hence : 

a. Dextrotyre(de’kstr0|d59i»j). a. [L. gyrus, 
Gr. yvpot circuitj, circling to the right. Dex- 
trogyrate characterized by turning the plane 
of polarization to the right, as a dextrogyrate 
crystal. Dcxtrogyrcue a. ■ dextrogyre. Dex- 
tro-rota tion, rotation to the right. Dextroro'fea- 
tory a., dextrtgyrous. 

b. Dextro-co*mpound, a chemical compound 
which causes dextro-roution. Dextro-gluxoae 

- Dextrose. Dextro-race*mic, Dextro-tar- 
ta*ric add, the modifications of racemic and 
tartaric acid which cause dextro-rotation 

Dextrorse ulekstr^is), a. 1864. [ad. L. 
•iexh or sum, dextrorsus.~\ Turned toward the 
right hand. (Used by the earlier botanists as 

— Mo the right hand of the observer*; by 
modern as - 'to the right hand of the plant r , 
which 1* to the left of the external obseiver.) 
var. DextroTsal (rare). 

Dextrose (de-ksirdus). 1869. [f. L. dexter , 
d xtra; see -o*;e 8 .] Chem. The fotm of Glu- 
cose which la dextro-rotatory to polarized light; 
dextro-glucose ; ordinary glucose orgrape-sugar 

Dextrous ; see Dexterous. 

Dey 1 (d/1). Now dial. [OE. dirge 1 — OTeut. 
*dnigj 3 n. The primitive meaning is ‘ kneadt*r *; 
cf. OE. hhefdi^e now Lady.] 1. A woman 
h.iving charge of a dairy ; in early use, also, 
female servant. Hence, a. A man having simi- 
lar duties 1483. 

Comb. : d.-housc, a dairy ; -maid, a dairy-maid | 
•wife, -woman, a dairy woman. 

|| Dey 2 (d/1). 1659. [a. F., Turkish ddl * ma- 
ternal uncle also a friendly title for middle- 
aged or old people, esp. among the Janissaries. 1 
1 he titular appellation of the commanding offi- 
cer of the Janissaries of Algiers, who in 1710 
deposed the pasha, and became sole ruler. 
(Disused after the French conquest of 1830.) 
Dey, oh-., f. Die sb. and v. 

Deynt, Deynte, -tie, etc. ; see Paint-. 
Dezincation (th'znjk/i Jan). 1891. [De- 
II. 1 . ) The removal of zinc from an alloy or 
composition. 

Dezincify, dezinklfy (d/zi-qkifai), v. 1874. 
[De- 11. 1. J To remove zinc from an alloy or 
composition. 

Dezymotize (d/zai nuttaiz), v. 1884. [De- 
Ii. i.j To free from disease-germs. 

Dh-, in the English selling of East Indian 
words, represents the Indian dental sonant- 
aspirate, written dha. also the lingual sonant- 
aspirate. if ha. It has also been extended erro- 
neously to words having rimple da dental or da 
lingual, and to words not really Indian, as 
dhooly, etc. 

jjDbak (ilhak). Also dhawk. 1895. [Hindi 
dhdkA An East Indian tree Butea frondosa, 
N.O. Ltguminosx, noted for its brilliant flowers. 
||Dhal, var. of Dal Indian pulse. 

IlDhama, dtauma (Hhwma). 1793. [Hindi 
dharnd placing, act of sitting in restraint, f. 
Skr. dhr to place. | A mode of compelling pay- 
ment or compliance with a demand, by sitting 
at the debtor's door, and there remaining with- 
out tasting food till the demand shall be com- 
plied with; this action is called 'sitting (in) 
dham& \ 

|| Dhobi (dhJbi). i860. [Hindi, f. dkdb wash- 
ing.] A native washerman in India. 

II Dhole (<!b<M). 1807. [?] The wild dog of 

the Deccan in India. 

{{ Dhoney, doney (d<*i *ni). AIsodonL 158a. 
ad. Tamil thbhi (pronounced ddhi); cf Pers. 
tlonl a yacht j A small native sailing vessel of 
Southern India. 

Dhooley, -lie, erron. ff. Doolie, a litter, 
f| Dhoti, dhootle (dh^vti, dh»ti). x6aa. 
[Hindi dhbtl.] The loin-cloth worn by Hindus. 
Dhourra, dhurra — Durra, Indian millet, 
•| Dhow, dow (dau). 180a [Original lan- 
guage unkn.J A native vessel used on tha 
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Arabian Sea, generally with a single mast, and 
of iw to 200 tons burden; more widely, applied 
to afi Arab vessels. 

Dhurrle,durrie(d0Tn. 1880. [Hindi darl.] 
A kind of cotton carpet of Indian manufacture, 
usually made in rectangular pieces, and used 
for sofa-covers, curtains, and the like. 

Dl- (di, dai), prefA % repr. L. o'/-, short form 
of dis-, used in L. before b, d, ^(usually), /, m, 
is, r, s + cons., v, and sometimes before j. In 
ME. often varying with de-, whence defer , de- 
vise, etc. . (. L. differ re, divisa , etc. For its force 
in composition see Dis-, 

DU (dai, di), pref.* % repr. Gr. Si- for 81'r 
twice. Hence, 1. Entering into numerous Eng. 
words, mostly technical, as dichromic, etc. ; in 
Nat. Hist. Diandna , etc.; in Crystatlogr. di- 
tetrahedron, etc. a. As a living prefix, used in 
Chem. in the general sense * twice, double *, but 
with special applications, expressing the pre- 
sence of two atoms, equivalents, molecules, 
formulas, as the case may be. 

Di-, pref.*. the form of Dia- used bef. a 
vowel, as in di-optrtc, etc. 

Dia-, prefA % bef. a vowel di-, repr. Gr. Sia-, 
Si-, the prep. Std through, during, across, by. 
[ong. *Sfiya , from root of *Sfo, Svo two, and 
so related to Sit, and L. dis- a-two.J Much 
used in the senses * through, thorough, tho- 
roughly, apart ’. 

Dia-, pref.*> in medical terms. The Gr. 
phrases Sid reoadpwv (in full rb Sid reaobpojv 
(p6.pfxa.nov medicament made up of four ingre- 
dients), Sid nlvre, and the like, were treated in 
Tallin as words, thus diatessaron, diapente , etc., 
and later formations of the same kind were added 
to the number. Of these a few ,e.g. Diachylum, 
survive in modern use. 

Diabantite (daiAbae’ntait). 1875. [irreg. 1. 
Dr abase (as if — Gr. Sidfias, Siafiavr- having 
crossed over. | Min. A chlorite-like mineral 
occurring in diabase and giving to this rock its 
green colour. 

Diabase (dai'&b/U). 1836. [a. F. diabase 

(improp. for dibase 'rock with two bases’); 
abandoned, and in 184a re-introduced by Haus- 
mann, perh. with some reference toGr. Sidfiaois 
transition. J Min. Brongniart’s original name 
for Diorite; now applied to a fine-grained, 
compact, crystalline granular rock, consisting 
essentially at augite and a triclinic feldspar, 
with some chloiitic matter; a variety of the 
class of rocks called greenstone and trap. Also 
attrib . Hence Diabasic a. pertaining to or 
resembling d 

Diabaterial (doi AbAtf»*riAl), a. rare . 1784. 
[f. Gr. Sia&arJipia (sc. l*pd) offerings before 
crossing.] Pertaining te the crossing of a 
frontier or river 

Diabetes (dJiAbMxz). 156a. [a. L., a. Gr. 
SiafiffTtfs, lit *a passer through, a siphon*.] 
ft. A siphon 1661 a. Med. A disease charac- 
terized by the immoderate discharge of urine 
containing glucose, and accompanied by thirst 


and emaciation. 

Sometimes called Diabetes mellitus , to distinguish 
it from Diabetes insipidus which is characterized by 
an absence of saccharine matter. (In 18th c. with the 
or a.) var. tDiabeta. Diabetic (daiShe'tik, -f*tik)«. 
pertaining to d. or Us treatment (var. Di&be'tical) t 
affected with d. | sb. one who suffers from d. 


Diablerie (di,a bl£ri). Also-ery. 1751. [a. 
F., f. diable; see -KRY. I 1. Dealings with the 
devil, sorcery or conjuring; devilry, a. Devil- 
lore 1824. 

||Diablotin (diabl*t$ft). x8ia. [F., dim. of 
diable. I An imp. 

Diabolic ( doiAbp'llk). ME. [a- F. diabolique, 
ad. L. diabolicus , a. Or*, f. SiapoAos.] 

A. ad/. 1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
devil; having to do with the devil; pertaining 
to witchcraft or m4glc. a. Of the nature of 
the devil; fiendish; inhumanly wicked 1483. 

1. A diabolike Instrument 1533. D. pow'r Milt., 
aspect 186a, possession 1871- No d. delight 1876, 
fB. sb. An agent of the devil -1638; a person 
possessed by a devil -1825. var. Diabolical 
a. and sb. Hence Diabo^llcaMy adv., •neaa. 

Diabolifage. [See -fugs. ] Something that 
drives away the devil. O W. holmes. 
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Diabolify (dai&bf lifdi), v. 1647. [i. L. 
diabolus + -fy.J To make a devil of; to repre- 
sent as a devil 

Diabolism (dai,ae , b<J r liz’m'h 16x4. [f. Gr. 
SidfioKot + -ISM. ] i. Dealing with the devil; 
sorcery, witchcraft. 9. Conduct or action worthy 
of the devil; devilry x68x. 3. Doctrine as to 

devils; worship of the devil 1660. 4. The 

character or nature of a devil • 754. So Dia'bo- 
list* a teacher of d. Diabollxe v. to render, 
or represent as, diabolical; to subject to dia- 
bolical influence. 

Diabolo (dise-bJle). 1907. [It., - devil.] 

The game 'the devil-on-two-sticks* (see Devil). 
Diabolology (dai AtylfrliSdfli). 1875. [See 
-logy. J Doctrine of the devil; devil-lore. var. 
Diabo'logy. 

Diabolonian (dal Afcplifr-ni&n). 1682. [f. L. 
diabolus , after Babylonian, eta] 'One of the 
host of Diabolus (the Devil) in his assault upon 
Mansoul * (Bunyan); also as adj. 
fDi acatho*llcon. 1562. [repr. Gr. Stduabn- 
\ikSjv composed of universal (ingredients). See 
Dia- pref * ] Old term for a laxative electuary ; 
hence, a universal remedy or appliance -1665. 
Diacaustic (daiAkJ'stik). 1704. [f. Gr. 

+ KUVOTlKuS, f. AQItflK.] 

A. adj. 1. Math . Of a surface or curve : 
Formed by tho intersection of refracted rays of 
light. +2. Med , Formerly applied to a double 
convex lens or burning glass. 

B. sb. x. Math. A diacaustic curve or surface; 
a caustic by refraction 1727. fa. Med. A double 
convex lens used to cauterize. 

Dia*cetate. Chem . See Di- 2 a + Acetate. 
Dia-cetin. Chem. See Di 2 a + Acetin. 
Diacheenium (daUkPni^m). 1870. [f.Di-2 
+ L. achseniumi] But. * CREMOCARP. 
+||Dlachore*sis. 1706. [Gr. ■* 'excretion’.] 
Med. The act or faculty or voiding excrements 
-1721. Hence Diachore'tic a. 

Diachylon, -lum (daiiarkilffn, - 18 m), dia- 
cnlum (d2i,ae^ki«l/>m). ME. [a. med.L. , repr. 
Gr. xvAcvv (a medicament) composed of 
juices. See Dia-*.] Orig., a kind of ointment 
composed of vegetable juices; now a name for 
lead -plaster, emplastrum plumbi, made by boil- 
ing together litharge (lead oxide), olive oil, 
and water. It adheres when heated. 
tDla’Chyma. 1866. ff. Gr. Sid- + gyv* that 
which is poured ouL] Bot . — Parenchyma. 
Diacid (dalse’sid), a. 1866. [See Di- 2 a.] 
Chem. Capable of combining with two acid 
radicals. 

Diaclasite (dai,ae-klAs;>it). 1850. [f. Ger. 
diaklas , f. Gr. Stax A<W; on account of its easy 
cleavage. ] Min . A bisilicate of iron and mag- 
nesium. 

tllDlacodltim (daiik«m‘di8m). Also -dion. 
1564. [nud. and mod.L., repr. Gr. Sid *a>8fiwv 
fa preparation) made from poppy-heads; see 
Dia-*. j A syrup prepared from poppy-heads, 
used as an opiate -1829. 

Diacoelosis (dsi sis\ 1888. [f. Dia- 1 
+ Gr. uoiKojots hollow, belly. ] Biol . The separa- 
tion of the ccelome into several sinuses, as in 
leeches, etc. 

Diaconal (dai,8e*k8hftl), a . x6ir. [ad. late 
L. diaconalisA Of or belonging to a Deacon. 
Diaconate (d2i,ark<Wt). 1 727. [ad. late L. 
diaconatus. J 1. The office or rank of deacon. 
9. The time during which any one is a deacon 
1880. 3. A body of deacons 1891. 

[jDiaconicon. Also -tun. 1727. [Gr.,neot. 
adj., f. Stdieovos.] Eccl. Antiq etc. A building 
or room adjoining the church, where vestments, 
ornaments, eta, used in the church service are 
kept; a sacristy, a vestry. 

QDiacope (dai,8e a k«p<). 1586. [a. Gr., f. Sta- 
KbvTtiv to cut through.] fi. Gram. Tmesis 
•1678. 9. Surg. A cut, fissure, longitudinal 

fracture; usually an oblique incision made in 
the cranium by a sharp instrument, without the 
piece being removed. 

Diacoustics (daiAkcnrstiks), 1683. [See 
Di-*.] The science of refracted sounds; dlt 
phonics. So Diacon*atie a. pertaining to d. 
(Diets.) 
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Diacrante*ric, a . 1883. [L Gr. Sid 4 npav- 
rrjpes the wisdom teeth + -ic. ] Having the 
posterior teeth more widely separated than the 
anterior, as some snakes So Diacrante*rian a. 

|| Dia 'crisis. 1684. [mod.L., a. Gr., f. St a* 
tcplvtiv to separate; spec, to mark a crisis in a 
fever. Cf. F. diacrist. ] a. The act of separa- 
tion or secretion. b. ' A critical evacuation k 
a — Diagnosis. Hence DL&crisio*graphy* 

' a description of the organ* of secretion ’ {Syd. 
Soc . Lex.). 

Diacritic (daiAkrinlk). 1699. [ad. Gr. Sta- 

KpiTtKQtj f. Siaupivtiv.'] 

A. adj. Serving to distinguish, distinctive; in 
Gram, applied to signs or marks used to dis- 
tinguish different sounds or values of the same 
letter or character; e.g. h, 6, t, £, etc. 

B. sb. Gram . A diacritic sign or mark 1866. 
So Diacritical a. diacritic; also, capable of 
distinguishing. Dlacxd’tically adv . 

Diactinic (ddi,sekti*nik), a. 1867. [I. Pi- 8 
^ DiA-' + Gr. 6 ktIv- a ray.] Optics. Having 
the property of transmitting the actinic rays of 
light, bo Di&'ctlniam* d. condition. 

|| Diadelpttia (daiAde lfiA). 1769. [mod.L., 
f. Dl-* + A8«A</>os.] Bot. The seventeenth class 
in the Linnaean Sexual system, including 
plants with stamens normally in two bundles. 
Hence Diade'lphlan a, 

Diadelphic (ddiAderifik), a. 1847. [f. as 

prec.] a. Bot. = Diauelphous. b. Chem. 
Of a compound : Having the elements combined 
in two groups 1866. 

Diadelphous (ddiArie-lfas^, a. 1807. [t. as 
prec.] Bat. Ot stamens: United by the fila- 
ments so as to form two bundles. Of plants : 
Having the stamens so united. 

Diadem (doi'Adem). ME. [a. OF. dyadenu, 
mod.F. dia dime, ad. L. diadema, a. Gr., f. 
SiaSitiv to bind round.] x. A crown. (Now 
chiefly poet, and rhet.) b. spec. A band or fillet 
of cloth, worn round the head, originally by 
Eastern monarchs, as a badge of royalty 1579- 
c. Her. Applied to the circles which close on 
the top of 1 he crowns of sovereigns, and support 
the mound 1727. 9. fig. Royal or imperial 

dignity, sovereignty MfcH Z- fid- aud transf 
1526. a. Short for d. -monkey. 

x. Diocletian . . ventured to assume the d. . . It was 
no more than a broad white fillet set with pearls,, 
which encircled the emperor’s head Gibbon. 3. The 
crescent moon, the d. of night, Stan countless Cowprr. 

Comb. : d.-lemur. a species of Indris \ -monkey, 
Cercopithecvs diaJematusi -spider, the garden 
spider, Epeira diadema. 

Di*adem> v. ME. [1 prec. sb.] trans. To 
adorn with or as witn a diadem; to crown. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 

And every stalk Is diadem'd with flowers Sts W 
Jonka. The Judge that comes in mercy.. To d. the 
ri^ht Nkalb. So Di ademated Opt. a. diademed. 

HDladoche (d2i,ae-d8ki). 1706. [a. Gr.] 
Succession; spec, in Med. the exchange of one 
disease into another of different character and 
in a different situation. 

Diadochian (doiAdJu-kian), o. z88i. (^f. Gr. 
SidSogot succeeding, successor. ] Belonging to 
the Diadochi ot Macedonian generals among 
whom the empire of Alexander the Great was 
divided after his death. 

tDi*adroxn* -oxne. 1661. [ad. Gr, SiaSpoplj 
a running across.] A vibration of a pendulum 
-1690. 

Diaeresis (dai,e*r!sis, -D rlsis). Also diere- 
aia. x6ix. [a. L.,a.Gr. Siaipooit, C Siaip^ctv.] 
x. The division of one syllable into two, as in 
aet, eta 1656, b. The sign f ■■ ] marking such 
a division, or placed over the second of two 
vowels, to indicate that they are to be sounded 
separately 161 1. 9. Prosody . The division made 
in a line or a verse when the end of a foot coin- 
cides with the end of a word 1844. 3. Surg. 

Separation of parts normally united, as by a 
wound or bum, lancing, etc. 1706. 

Dlseretlc (d3i,ere*tik). Also dietetic. 164a 
[ad. Gr. Sxaiperinbt ; see prec, J 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or by means of 
diarresia or division. 

B. sb, A caustic agent 1731. 
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Dftageotropic a. 1880. 

[£ Gr. b%A 4- ysj t -yeo- *► rpomte6t. J Bot. Charac- 
terized by diageotropism. Hence Di ageo 1 * 
tropisxn (Bot.). the tendency in parts of plants 
to grow transversely to the earth 5 radius. 
Diaglyph(datAglif). rare. 1864. [fc stem 
of Gr. 5iayAjj<p*iv j An intaglio. Hence Dia* 
glyphic a. pertaining to or of the nature of an 
intaglio. 

Diagnose (ddiftgn^u-z), e>. 1861. [f. next. 
trams. To make a diagnosis of; to identity by 
careful observation. Also absol. 

Diagnosis (doiagndu-sis). PL -oses. 1681. 
[a, L*, Gr. biAyvwmt, f. htayiyvooo/cetv to dis- 
tinguish. discern. ] 1. Med. Determination of 

the nature of a diseased condition; identifica- 
tion of a disease by investigation of its symptoms 
and history; also, the formal statement of this. 
Also transf. and fig. a. Biol., etc. Distinctive 
characterization m precise terms {of a genus, 
species, etc.) 1853. 

x. transf. Our d. of. the character of a person 1868. 
A. The * Genera Piscium * contains well-defined dia- 
gnoses of 45 genera Gunther. 

Diagnostic (daiftgnystik). 1635. [ad. Gr. 
biaywai uc6* t 1) biayvworucrj (sc. r lx v7 l)‘* 9ee 
Diagnosis.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to diagnosis, a. 
Of value for purposes of diagnosis; specially 
characteristic, distinctive 1650. 

B. sb.i occas. in collect, pi. diagnostics. 1. 

•* Diagnosis i. 1625. 9. A distinctive symp- 

tom or characteristic 1646. 

Hence Diagnostically adv. by means of dia- 
gnosis, with reference to diagnosis. Diagno*- 
aticate v. -=» Diagnose v. Di agnostixian, 
one skilled in diagnosis, var. Diagnost l rare). 

Diago-meter. 1863. [ad. F. diagomhre, l. 
Gr. fii aytiv to carry across + nirpov.\ Fleet r. 
An instrument for measuring the electro-con- 
ductive power of various substances. 

Diagonal (daiiX'gdnal). 1541. [ad. L. dia- 
gonal is. f. Gr. 6iayu>vtas from angle to angle, 1 . 
hid 4 ytovla ; see -Ai. I. 2. ] 

A. adj. 1. Geom . Extending, as a line, from 
any angular point of a quadrilateral or multi- 
lateral figure to a non-adjacent angular point. 
Hence gen. Extending from one corner to the 
opposite corner. 9. More loosely : Having an 
oblique direction; inclined at an angle other 
than a right angle (usually about 45“) 1665. fl- 
irt arked with diagonal lines, or having some 
part placed diagonally 1679. 

3, D. cloth ; a twilled fabric having the ed^es d., 
i. e. running obliquely 10 the^ lists. D.. couching (in 
needlework): couthing in which the stitches, form a 
zigzag pattern. D. seal* : a scale marked with equi- 
distant parallel lines crossed at right angles by others 
at smaller intervals, and having one of the larger 
divisions additionally crossed by parallels obliquely 
placed : used for measurement of small fractions of 
the unit of length. 

Comb. : d. -built (a boat or ship) having the outer 
skin consisting of two layers of planking making 
angles of about 45 0 with the keel in opposite direc- 
tions; -planed a. t (a crystal) having facets situated 
obliquely; -wise adv. =» Diagonally. 

B. tb i. Geom. A diagonal line 1571 ; a dia- 
gonal line of things arranged in a square or 
other parallelogram {e.g. of squares on a chess- 
board) ; a part of any structure, as a beam, etc. , 
placed diagonally 1837. a. * d. cloth (see 
A. 3)1861. 

So Dia’gonalize v. to move in a d. (rare). Dia*- 
gonally ad-’, var. tDia’gony sb. 
tDiagonial. 1624. [f. Gr. hiaycbvtot 4 -AL.] 

*» Diagonal; also diagonally opposite; jig. 
diametrically opposed -1678. 

Both d. contraries Milt. 

Diagram (datagram), sb. 1619. [ad. L. 
diagramma, f. (ult ) Gr. 5 ia- 4 ypeupetv. J 1. 

Geom. A figure composed of lines, serving to 
illustrate a statement or to aid in a demonstra- 
tion 1645. a. An illustrative figure giving an 
outline or genera! scheme of an object and its 
various parts 16x9. 3. A graphic representation 
of the course or results of any action or process 
or its variations. (Often with defining word 
prefixed, as indicator-d. (in the steam-engine, 
etc.) f4. After Gr. usage : A list; a detailed 
inscription; also, J the title of a booke’ (Cocke- 
ram) -1662. +5. A musical scale -1751. 

a Floral d. (Bot.) » a linear drawing showing the 
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position and number of the ports of a flower as seen 
on a transverse section. Hence Di*&gram v. to 
make a d. of (rare). Di a gramma* tic a. having the 
form or nature of a d. ; of or pertaining to diagrams. 
Diagramma'tically adv. in the form of a <L; with 
diagrammatic representation. 

Diagrammatize id?iagrse*mat»iz), 0. 1884. 
[f. Gr. biaypafipar- stem of bidypapifxn DIA- 
GRAM.] To put into the form of a diagram. 

Dlagraph (doragrof). 1847. [a. F dia- 

graphe, f. stem of Gr. btaypd<fiuv.] 1. An in- 
strument for drawing mechanically projections 
oi objects, a. A combined protractor ai id scale 
used in plotting. So Diagra'phic, f-al a. of or 
pertaining to drawingor graphic representation. 
Diagra-phlcs, the art of drawing. 
ffDiagrydium. ME. [ I.., a corruption of Gr. 
baKpvbiov * a kind of scammony dim. of b&icpv. 
In F. diagrbde.] Pkarm. A preparation of 
scammony. 

Diaheliotropic (d3i&,hrli<rtqrpik), a. 1880. 
[f. Gr. bid 4 fjXios 4 rpo-nue <!?r.] Bot. Of a plant- 
organ: Growing transversely to the direction 
of incident light. So Dlabeiio’tropiam, a ten- 
dency in plants to do this. 

Dial (ffar&l), sb. ME. [app. a deriv. of L. 
dies, through med.I. dial Is.] 1. An instrument 
serving to tell the hour of the day, by means of 
the sun's shadow upon a graduated surface; a 
Sun-dial. 9. With qualifying words : e.g. 
declining, horizontal , vertical, nocturnal ( *=■ 
Moon- dial), etc 1605. +3. A time-piece of 

any kind -1676. Also fig. 4. Tlie face of a 
clock or watch. Cf. dial-plate 15 75. 5. A 

tmariner’s or miner’s compass 1523 6. An 

external fice on which revolutions, pressure, 
etc. are indicated by an index- finger or othei- 
w.se, as in a gas-meicr, etc. 1747. 7. A lapi- 

dary'^ instrument for holding .1 gem while ex- 
posed to the wheel 1875. Also attnb. 

Comb. : d. -bird, an J ndiun bird (Copsichus saularis) ; 
also extended to the k^"U» Copsichus | -lock, a lock 
furnished with dials, having pointers which must be 
s*±t in a given way before the bolt will move; -piece, 
•plate, the face plate of ad. ; spec, (in Clock.makiH£) 
Lhe sheet of mua], glass, etc. on the face of which 
the hours, etc. arc marked; -writer, a tyi»e-writer 
with ad. 

Dial (daril), v. 1653. [f prcc. sb.] 1. To 
measure as with a dial 1821. 2. To survey 

with the aid of 1 miner’s dial 1653. 3. To mark 

as the plate of a dial 1817. 4. To indicate on 

a dial (a number required, e.g. on an auto 
matic telephone). Also absol. to make a call 
in this way 1922. 

Dialect (cl ai •Alekt) . 1551. [ad . L. dialect its , 
Gr. bidXfKToSf f. hta\iyta$at.\ 1. Manner ol 
speaking, language, speech; esp. one peculiar 
to an individual or class; phraseology, idiom 
1579. a. A variety of a language arising from 
local peculiarities. (In relation to modern lan- 
guages usually spec. A variety of speech differ- 
ing from the standard language; a piovincial 
method of speech. ) Also, more widely, a lan- 
guage m its relation to the family to which it 
belongs. 1577. +3. *= DIALECTIC sb . 1 1. -1698. 

1. By corruption of speech they false d. and misse 
sound it Nashb. A Babylonish D., Which learned 
Pedants much affect Butler Hnd. L i 93. a The 
Durham d. is the same as that spoken in Northumber- 
land H ALU WELL. 3. Logike otherwise called Dialecte 
T. WuiON. Hence Dlale'Ctal a. belonging to or of 
the nature of a d. Di&ie'Ctally adv. in dialect ; 
argumentatively. 

Dialectic (ddi&le-ktik), sb.* ME. [a. OF. 
dialectique, ad. L. dialectica fern, sing., ad. Gr. 
1) biaXocTucq (sc. rix vr i)' The L. dialectica 
was also treated as a neut. pi., whence Eng. 
dialectics .] 1. The art of critical examination 

into the truth of an opinion : in earlier Eng. 
use, a synonym of Logic as applied to formal 
rhetorical reasoning; logical disputation. Also 
in pi. form Dialectics. a. In modern Philo- 
sophy 1 Applied by Kant to the criticism which 
shows the mutually contradictory character of 
the principles of science, when employed to 
determine objects beyond the limits of experi- 
ence (e.g. the soul, the world, God); by Hegel 
(a.) to the process of thought by which such 
contradictions are seen to merge themselves in 
a higher truth that comprehends them ; and 
(b.) 10 the world -process, which, in his view, is 
but the thought-process on its objective side, 
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and develops similarly by a continuous unifica- 
tion oi opposites 1798. 

Dialectic (ddi&lektik), a. and sb. 2 1640 
[ad. L. dialect ecus. a. Gr. tkaXearindt, f. Std - 
Aturos ; see Dialbct.J 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of logical disputation 1630. a. Addicted to 
logical disputation 1831. 3. = Dialectal 1813. 

B. sb.* | The ad), used absol.] One who pur- 
sues the dialectic method; a critical inquirer 
after truth; a logical disputant 1640. 

Hence Dialectical a. - Dialectic a. ; dia- 
lectal ; sb. - Dialectic sb. 1 1. Diato’ctlcally 
adv. by me.ms of d. ; as regards dialect. 
Dialectician (,dai alekti’jan). 1693. [a. F. 
dialecticun (Rabelais). J i. One skilled in dia- 
lectic ; a logician. 2. A student of dialects 1848 
s. An art that, .might help the subtile d. to oppose 
even the man he could not refute Bolinobkokl 

Dialectics, sb. pi . ; see Dialectic sb} 1. 
Dialectology (ctaiAlekylAdgi). 1879. [See 
-logy.] The study of dialects; that branch oi 
philology which treats of dialects. Heme Dia- 
lecto*loger,Dialecto‘iogiat. Dlalectologlcal a 
Dialing; see Dialling. 

Dialist (claralist). 165a. | f. Dial sb. 4 -isi .] 
A maker of dials; one skilled in dialling. 

II Diallage 1 ld»|Se*]&d£f). 1706. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. 6iaX.Xayii interchange. ] Rket. A figure by 
which arguments, after being considered from 
various points ol view, are all brought to bear 
upon one point. 

Diallage 2 (dwr&lAlg). 1805* [n- F. dial 
lage, i. Gr. diaXXayrf (see prcc.).] Min A grass- 
green variety of pyroxene, of lamellar or foliated 
structure : formerly applied also to liypei sthene, 
bron/ite, etc. 

IlDiallelon (cbi&lrldun), 1837. [mod.L. f 
Gr. hi dXXrjXaM'. J Logit. Definition in a circle, 
i.e. by means of the term to be defined. 
IlDiallelus (daihlrhV). 1837. | mod.L. f. Gr. 
(rpdnos) SidAAijAos.] Logic. Reasoning in a 
circle 

Dialler, dialer (dai-ilaj). 1747- If- D ia 1 
xb. + -er *.] One who surveys mines by the aid 
of a dial. 

Dialling, dialing (d3i*filiij , ) l vbl. sb. 1570. 
[(. Dial ib. audr. t -INC 1 . ) i.The art ol con- 
structing dials, tb The measurement of time 
by dials, a. The use of a dial in mining 1670 
Di-a*llyL 1869. [Di-‘A] Chcm. sb. The 
organic radical allyl in the free stale, C # H|„ -= 
C 3 Il 4 .CjH ft ; see Allyl attnb. Containingtwa 
equivalents of allyl. 

Dialogic, -al (dai&lp'dgik, -AI), a. 1601 
[ad. mcd.I^. dialogicus, a Gr., f ^aAo-yoyDiA- 
LOGt E ; si c-ic,-al. J Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of dialogue. Hence Dialo'glcally adv 
Dialogism (d^qx lodgiz’m). 1580. [ad. L. 
diaUgismus , a.Gr. 6iaXoyi<r/xbs t {. btaAoyt^t o0ru 
to Dialogize.] 1. Fhet. The discussion of a 
subject under the form of a dialogue. 9. A con- 
versational phrase or speech ; a Di ALOGL'K 1623 
3. Logic. A form of argument having a single 
premiss and a disjunctive conclusion 1880. 

Dialogi&t (d 3 i,ae* 16 <l>;tst). 1660. [ad. L. 

dia legist a. ] x. One who takes part In a dia- 
logue 1677. a. A writer of dialogues Hence 
Dialogi*stic, -al a. having the nature or form of 
dialogue; taking part in a dialogue; argu- 
mentative. Dialogretic&lly adv. 

Di&logite (daiisrlddgdit). Erron. diall-. 
1826. [Named from Gr. UaXoyr) * doubt, selec- 
tion ’.] Mm. A rose-red carbonate of manga- 
nese; w rhodoehrositc. 

Dialogize(dai|S*ldrl59iz) ) v. i6ox. lad. Gr. 
biaXoyi(ec$ai t f. dtdXoyot DIALOGUE. J intr 
To converse, or carry uu a dialogue (with) 
Dialogue (dai-fllpg), sb. ME. [a. OF. dia- 
logic mod.F. dialogue, ad. L. dialogus , Gr 8id- 
Xoyos t f. bitxkiytaOai ; see DIALECT. ] 1- A 

conversation between two or more persons ; a 
colloquy; (without pi.) conversation. a. A 
literary work In the form of a conversation be- 
tween two or more persons ME.; (without pi.) 
literary composition of this nature 1589. 

1. Fear* you not my part of tb« D. Shaks. 
Dialogue (daralpg), V. 1597. [f. prec. sb.J 
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l. tntr. To hold a dialogue 1607 Also transf. 
and fig. a. trams. To express in the form ofa 
dialogue 2597. 

a And dialogu'd far him wliat he would say Shaks* 
Hence Bl&’loguer (rant), =3 Dialog; kt *. Di'Qr 
loguist, a writer of dialogue. 

Di-al-plate. 269a [f. Dial sb. + Plate-] 
« Dial sb 4. 

Dialuiic, a, 1845. [f. Di- 2 + Al(loxan) 

t Uric.] Chem In a. acid, C.N a H 4 04, an 
add obtained by hydrogenizing alloxan. 

Dialy- (cbi ali), ad. Gr. Udkv . 9 stem of 8m- 
av«ii' i used with the sense 4 separated or 4 non- 
united ' , Thus 

Dialyc&'rpel [ see Carpel,], 1 an ovary or fruit 
with ununited carpels ’ (Syd Sac. Lex.), Dialy- 
ca-rpous a. [Gr. napirut], having the carpels 
distinct. Dialype'talous a. % having the petals 
distinct. Di&lyphy -House. [Gr. tpvXkod], hav- 
ing the leaves distinct. So Dialyse ‘paloua, 
Dialysta'minous adjs., having the sepals, the 
stamens, distinct. 

Dialyse, -ze (dafAlaiz), v. 1861. [f. Dia- 
lysis, after analyst. J Chem . To separate Che 
crystalloid part of a mixture from the colloid, 
in the process of chemical dialysis. Hence 
Dl*aly sable, -cable a capable of separation hy 
dialysis. Dia'lysate (Chem. ), that portion oi a 
mixture that remainsauerdlalysis. Dlaiyaa tor, 
Dl-alyser, -cer, an apparatus for effecting dia- 
lysis; a vessel formed of parchment or animal 
membrane floated on water, through which the 
crystalloids pass, leaving the colloids behind. 
Dialysis (dai|Sf*lisis). PI. -lyses. 1586. [a. 
Gr. bt akvots, f. biakveir to part asunder.] fi. 
Khet. a. A statement of disjunctive propositions, 
b. Asyndeton -1823 ta. Gram. «= Diure- 
sis 1 -1818. fa. Med. Dissolution of strength 
-1883. Path. Solution of continuity 1811. 

S' Chem The process of separating the soluble 
crystdloid substances in a mixture from the col- 
loid by means of a dialyser 1861. 

Dialy tic (dauUi’tik), a. 1846. [ad. Gr &ia- 
\vtikos\ see prec. J Of or pertaining to Dia- 
lysis, in various senses. 

D. telescope: one in which achromatism b effected 
by mea is of two lenses separated and placed at some 
distance from each other. Hence Dialy ’tic ally adv. 
by way or dialysis 

D1 amagnet 1864. [ Di k-preffi^ - Dia- 
magnetic sd . 

Dia m a g netic (daidunsegne-tik). 1846. [Di a* 

pref.'\ 

A. adj. 1. Exhibiting the pheno nenaof Dia- 
magnetism; opp. lo magnetic or paramagnetic. 
a. Belonging or relating to diamagnetic bodies, 
or to diamagnetism 1846. 

B. it. A dtamagnet c body or substance 1846. 
Hence Diamagne'ticaUjr auv. in the manner of 
a d. body, or of diamagnetism. 

Diamagnetism (dai-ftmac pnctiz'm). 1850. 

| Di A- pref . 1 1 a. The phenomena exhibited by 
a class of boaies, which, when freely suspended 
and acted on by magnetism, take up a position 
transverse to that of the magnetic axis, a. a he 
(approximately) east and west; the force to 
winch these are attributed; the quality of being 
diamagnetic, b. That branch of science which 
treats of diamagnetic bodies and phenomena. 

Diaxnaguetize (daiAmw*gm*u>tz), v. 2877. 
IDia- pref . 1 j To render diamagnetic. Hence 
I>iajnn gDetuBa*tion. (Diets.) 

Diama gnetomeber. 1886. (f. Diamag- 
netism) +■ Gr. pirpov. | An instrument for 
measuring diamagnetic force. 
l)Dfamant6 (diftmamts). 1904. [Fr. : see 
Diamond.] Material scintillating with pow- 
dered crystal, etc. Also attrib. 

Di amanti’ferou*, a. 1878. (miter mod.F, 
diamantifbre .] Diamond-producing. 
Diamantinc (dsiiaratio). 299c. (a. F. 
diamantin. | A .adj. i. Consisting of, or of tl»e 
nature of, diamond ; producing diamonds 1605. 
fa. Adamantine -1649. B. sb. A preparation 
of adamantine or crystallized boron, used as a 
polishing powder for steel work 1884. 

DlaineBOgaxnouB(doi4lm8i^g8nias> f *. (f. 
Gr. bidp % 9 w the intervening part ♦ ybpm «■ 
4- -OU8. j Hot. Of flowers : Fertilised by the 


intervention of some external agency, as that 
of insects or of Wind. 

Diameter (doijse*mftai), ME. [ad. (ult.) L. 
diametrus , -os, a. Gr. Zt&jstTpot (sc. ypafsp^ 
line).] x . Geom. A straight line passing through 
the centre of a circle (or sphere), and terminated 
at each end by its circumference (or surface) 
Hence, a chord of any conic (or of a quadric 
surface) passing through the centre; also, a line 
passing through the middle points ofa system 
of parallel chords, in a curve of any order. Also 
gen. a. The transverse measurement of any 
geometrical figure or body; width, thickness 
ME. b. A r chit. The transverse measurement 
of a column at its base, taken as a unit of 
measurement for the proportions of an order 
1604. c. Whole extent from side to side or from 
end to end 160a. 

a. c. (Standee), whose whisper o'er the world's d... 
Transports his poison'd shot Hamt. iv. i. 41. 

Diametral (claijcem/tral). 1555. [ad. roed. 

L. diametral is. J 

A. adj. 1. Of or relating to a diameter; of the 
nature of a diameter +a. — Diametrical a. 
-1768. 

Phr. f D. number (HxUh .) 9 one that is the product of 
two factors the sum of whose squares is a square; thus 
3* + 4* * 5*1 then 3 X 4 * 12 fo a d. number. D. 
plant: <a) Geom. a plane passing through the centre 
of a solid ; (b/ CrysL a plane passing through two of 
the axes oi a crystal, 

tB. ib. A diametral line, diameter -2676 

Hence Dkrmetrally adv. in the way of a dia- 
meter, tdirectly; diametrically (lit. and fig.). 

Diametric (daiimetrik), a. i8ox [ad.Gr. 
biapsTpucfa. ] 2. Relating to or of the nature 

of a diameter 1868. a. Of apposition, etc. : — 
Diametrical a. 

Diametrical (dolmelrlkil), a. 2553. [f.as 
prec. + -AL. J x. Of or pertaining to a diameter; 
passing through or along a diameter; dia- 
metral. a. Of opposition, etc. : Direct, entire, 
complete (like that of the ends of a diameter). 
Usu.d#. 1613. fb. Directly opposed -1734. 

a. b. The Revolution was very quick andd. North. 
Hence Diametrically ado. in the man net or direc- 
tion of a diameter j directly, entirely. 

Diamide (dai-imaid). 1866. [ Di- * ] Chem. 
An amide formed ou tlie type of two molecules 
of ammonia, the h vdrogen of which is replaced 
by one or more acid radicals. 

Dianii’do.. Chem . See Di- 2 and Ami do-. 

Diamine (ctei A main). 1866. [Dl-^.] them. 
An amine derived from two molecules of 
ammonia the hydrogen of which is replaced by 
one or more basic radicals, aa Rthene-diamine 

Diamond (dai'kmond, d arm and), sb. (ME. 
diamant , -aunt, a. OF. diamant, ad. late L. 
diamas, diamantem, an alteration of L. adamas , 
-an tern, or ?of its pop. var. adimantem (whence 
OF. aimant), after words beginning with Dia-, 
Gr. 81 a-. Most recent authorities make the 
word trisyllabic.] x. A very hard and brilliant 

{ >recious stone, consistingof pure carbon crystal- 
ized in regular octahedrons and allied forms, 
and either colourless or variously tinted. It is 
the hardest substance known. (For Table, 
Rose, and Brilliant cutting, see these words.) 
fb. ^ Adamant -16^7. c. Her, la blazoning 
by precious stones, the name for the tincture 
sable 1372. a. transf, (usu. with distinguishing 
epithet) 1591. 3./?. M£ 4. A tool consisting 
of a small diamond set in a handle; a glazier's, 
or cutting d. 1697. 5. A diamond-shaped 

figure, i. t. a plane figure in the form of a section 
oi an octahedral diamond ; a rhomb (or a square) 
placed with its diagonals vertical and hori- 
zontal; a lozenge 1406. b. spec . A figure of this 
form printed on a playing card; a caid of the 
suit so marked 1394. c. The figure formed by 
the four bases la base-ball; hence, the whole 
field (£/.£.) 1894. 6. Printing. The second 

smallest standard size of roman or Italian type, 
a size smaller than pearl Also attrib* [ad* Du. 
diamant : so named by Its introducer.] 177B. 
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7. attrib. Made or consistingof diamond, as d. 
lens, etc. 1553; thard as diamond, adamantine 
-1659; set with a diamond or diamonds, aa d. 
button , clasp, ring , etc. 8, attnb. or adj. Of 


' the shape of a diamond (see sense 5), as J. fret* 
netting, etc. ; having a head of this shape, ac 
d, dibber, etc. 1598; having a surface cut into 
facets 2717. 

1. b. His vauntine foe. Though huge, and in a Rock 
oi D. Armd Milt. P L. v«. 364. a. Bristol d. (see 
Bristol). 3. Each puny wave in diamonds roll'd 
O er the calm deep Scorr 

Phrase*, a. Black d . ; fit) a d. of a blade or brown 
colour ; fb)gL a playful name fur coaL b. Sough d. 1 
a d. before U is cut and polished j hence Jig. a person 
of high intrinsic worth, but xude and unpolished. C. 
D. cut d . : an equal match in sliarpnesa, finesse, etc. 

Combs. : d.-bird, an Australiaa shrike of the getiuu 
Pardalotus, esp. t\ punctatwn -borer diamond* 
drill (Pjt -breaker - djameud-mortar | -broactl- 
ing, broached bewn-work done with a d. -hammer | 
-crossing, a crossing on a railway where two lines 
of mils intersect obliquely without communicating I 
-drill, [a) one armed with one or more diamonds 
for buring hard substances 1 ( 3 ) a drill for boring 
rocks, having a head set with rough diamonds ; -dust 
*■ diamond-powder \ -hammer, a mason's hammer 
furnished with pyramidal pick points for stone- 
dressing ; -knot (A Taut.\. a kind of ornamental knot 
worked with the strands of a rope } -mortar, a 
steel mortar used for crushing diamonds; -plalca. 
the common pin ice {local) j -plough, (*) a d.-pointed 
instrument for engraving upon glass; (b) a small 
plough having a mould-board and share of a^ d. 
shape ; -powder, the powder produced by grinding 
or crushing diamonds; d. rattlesDake, a rattks 
snake (Cro talus adamanttus) having d. -shaped mark- 
ings ; -tool, a metal-turning tool whose cutting edge 
is formod by facets ; -woevil = Diamono-bxstlbi 
• wheel, a nvetal wheel used with d.-powder and oil 
in grinding hard gems. 

Di-amond, v. 1751. [f. prec. sb.] To adorn 
with or as with diamonds. 

He plays, dresses, diamonds himself H. WiLratl. 
Hence Dramonded a. adorned with or as with dia* 
monda ; having the figure of a diamond. 

Di *amond-back. 1819. [Short for next.] 

A. adj. = next. 

B. sb. a. The Diamond-back Moth. b. The 
Diamond-backed Turtle. 

Diamond-backed, a. 2895. [f. Diamond 
sb. + Backed. I Having the back marked with 
lozenge-shaped figures. 

Diamond-backed turtle or terrapin , the fresh-water 
tortoise of the Atlantic ooast of N. America, Maim 
clemmys palustris. 

DI *ainond-beeUe. t8o6. A South American 
beetle, Curculxo { Entimus ) imperial is , totviqg 
elytra studded with brilliant sparkling points. 
Di*amond-cut, a. 1637. 1. Cut into the 

shape of a diamond, a. Cut with faceU like ft 
diamond, as diamond-cut glass 1703. 

Di amond-cutter. 172a. A lapidary who 
cuu and polishes diamonds. So Dl*amooiV 
cutting sb. 

DiamondHerous, a . 1870. [f. Diamond, 
alter diamantiferous. ] Diamond-producing, 
Di^amondize, v. 1599. [f. as prec. 4 -izb.] 
To liedeck with or as with diamonds. 
Diamond-point. 1874. 1. A stylus tipped 

with a fragment of diamond, used in engraving, 
etc. a. Railways. Usually in pi. T he set of 
points at a diamond crossing; in sing, one of 
the acute angles formed by two rails at such a 
crossing 1881. Also attnb . 
Diamand-enake. 1814. Any make having 
diamond-shaped markings, tip. a. a large Austra- 
lian serpent, Morelia ip Holes; b. a venomous 
Tasmanian serpent, Hoplocephalus superbus. 

U Diamorphosis (dai&mjpi&sis, -mpitorgiik 

z86z. (mod.L., a. Gr.] 2. * The building up St 
a body to its proper form * (SyeU Sot , Lex.} 
Ha. erron. for DIMORPHISM. 

Dia-myl. 1850. (D1-8.] Chem. a. sb. The 
organic radical Amyl in the free state, C^Hn 
— .C fl H A1 . b. ait rib., ate. Containing 

two equivalents of amyl 
Dia*mylene. Chem. See Di- 2 sod Amt- 
lbne. 

tDi*an. 1592. [a. F. diane, a beating of the 
drum at day-break, f. dia day. Cf. L. quota* 
dianus. J A trumpet-call or drum-roll at early 
mom, Also attnb. 

The bes,. Beating the d. with its drums Marvmju 
Diana (dat^se-ni^daiffi'nA), anglicized Dian 
( dat*an^. ME. fa. L. Diana in R durme.] z« 
An 1 talian divinity, the moon-goddess, patitmese 
of virginity and of hunting; subseq. identified 
with the Greek Artemis, and mo with Oriental 
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DIANDRIA 

deities b. poet. The moon ME. a. In early 
Chemistry a name for silver 1706. 

s. Or on Dianaes Altar to protest For aie, austerity 
and single life Midi. N. 1. £ 89. b. Meek Diana 
•rest Uyuon. / 

Diana monkey, Cercopithecns Diana, a large 
African monkey, with a white crescent marked on its 
forehead. 

|| Diandria (dai,arndri&). 1753. [mod.L., f 
Or. type *diavdpotl see Monandria. etc. j 
Bot . The second class in the Linnaean sexual 
system, comprising all plants having two sta- 
mens. So Dia*n drone a. belonging to the class 
Diandria; two-stamened. 

Dianodal (dai&n^'d&l), a. 1870. [Dia-V] 
Hath . Passing through nodes. 

Dianoetlc (dai&no,e-tik). 1677. [ad. Gr. 
bavoTfrucuiy f. (ult.) fiia voitiv.) Mttaph. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to thought; intel- 
lectual. 

B. sb. Applied by Sir W. Hamilton to denote 
the operations of the discursive faculty 1836. 
Hence tDlanoe'ttcal a . ; -ly adv. 

Dianoia logy. [f. Gr. Sidvoia + -logy.] 
Metaph. That portion of logic which deals with 
dianoetic or demonstrative propositions (Sir 
W. Hamilton). 

D DianthtlS (d3i,ac*n)>fis). 1849. [£. Gr. Anfc 
of J upiter + dv0ot flower.] Bot. A genus of 
caryophyllaceous flowering pl.ints, which in- 
cludes the pinks and carnations; one of these. 
Hence Dia*nthlne t name of an aniline dye. 

|] DiapaTma. 1646. [f. Dia- 2 + 1* palma 
palm.] Pharm . A desiccating plaster com- 
posed originally of palm oil, litharge, and sul- 
phate of zinc, now of white wax, emplastrum 
simplex, and sulphate of zinc. 

Di-apase. 1591. — Diapason (poet.). 
Diapasm (dor&psez’m). arch . X599. [ad. L. 
diapasma, aGr., f. biavdaativ to sprinkle over.] 
A scented powder for sprinkling over the person. 
Diapason (d3iAp/i*zan\ sb. ME. [a. L. , a. 
Gr. bid iraauiv (sc. x°P^ u )» more fully 1) did 
waowv x°pbunr avfjupwvta, the concord through 
all the notes of the scale. CL F. diapason .] 
+1. The interval of an octave; the consonance 
of the highest and lowest notes of the musical 
scale -1787. ta. Jig. Complete concord or 
harmony -1719. 8. More or less vaguely ex- 

tended, with the idea of * all the tones or notes * 
(see quots.) 150X. 4. transf and Jig. a. A rich 

outburst of sound 1589. b. Entire compass, 
reach 1851. 5. A fixed standard of musical 

pitch ; as in F. diapason normal. Also Jig. 1875. 
6. The name of two stops in the organ, the 
Open D., and the Closed or Stopped D., so called 
because they extend through the whole com- 
pass of the instrument; aLo the name of other 
stops 1519. Also alt rib . 

a. A <L of vow* and wishes Burton. 3. A full- 
niouth'd d. swallows all Crashaw. Through all the 
compass of tho Notes it ran, The D. closing full in 
Man Drydbn. 4. a. The D. of thy threates Grekmk. 
b. The whole d. of joy and sorrow Hsu’s. Hence 
tDiapa’Son v. {intr. and tram.) to resound sonor- 
ously 1 (tntr.) to maintain accord with. 
IlDiapedesis (cUi‘&p*dfsis). 1695. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. bianifdrjiTis, L (ult.) fit a- through + iriyfid- 
eiv to leap, throb.] Path. T he oozing of blood 
through theunruptured walls of the blood-vessels. 
fDiapente (daiape*nti). ME. [a. L., Gr. did 
irfvre; cf. Diapason, and Dia-\] i. Mus. 
The consonance or interval of a fifth -1787. 9. 
Pharm . A medicine composed of five ingre- 
dients -1800; transf. punch -1741 
Diaper (dai'&pai), sb. ME. [a. OF. dyapre , 
diapre , ong. dia\pre\ in Byzantine Gr. fitaairpov 
adj. ‘white at intervals 1 or ? 1 thoroughly white’ , 
f. fita- (Dia- 1 ) + doirp<tt white. (Not conn. w. 
It., Sp. t and Pg. diaspro ‘jasper'.)) 2. The 
name of a textile fabric; now, usually, a linen 
fabric, woven with patterns showing up by 
opposite reflexions from its surface, and con- 
sisting of lines crossing diamond-wise, with the 
spaces filled up by parallel lines, leaves, dots, 
etc. 9. A towel, napkin, or cloth of this material ; 
a baby's clout 1596. 3. The geometrical or 

conventional pattern or design forming the 
ground of thia fabric, or any similar pattern 
X$3Q> b. Her. A similar style of ornamentation 
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used to cover the surtace of a shield and form 
the ground 1634. Also attrib. 

a Let one attend him with a siluer Bason,. Another 
beare the Ewen the third a D. Tam. Shr. 1. L 57. 

Diaper (dar&paj), v. ME. [prob. a. F. dia- 
prer\ see prec. J 1. Inins. To diversify the sur- 
face of with a diaper pattern ; transf. and fig. to 
variegate. a. intr. To do diaper-work; to 
flourish 1573. 

s. fig. The rayes Wherewith the sunne doth d. the 
seas W. Browns. # Hence DPapertng vblsb . the 
production of a diaper pattern ; a diaper pattern t 
diaper-work. 

Diaphane (dai &i/m). 1561. [a. F., L Gr. 
Suupavrjt, f. fita- through + •epavrjt showing. J 

+A. adj. — Diaphanous -2824. 

B. sb. 1. A transparent body or substance; a 
transparency 2840. a* A silk stuff, having 
transparent coloured figures 1894. 

Hence fDPaphaned ppl. a . made diaphanous. 
Diaphaneity ,tDiapha*nity,the qual ity of being 
diaphanous. || Di&'phanie, a French process 
for the imitation of stained glass. Diaphano*- 
meter, an instrument for measuring trans- 
parency, esp. that of the atmosphere. Dia*- 
phonoscope, ta contrivance for viewing trans- 
parent positive photographs; also, an instru- 
ment used for the examination of internal organs 
by means of an electric light introduced into 
the abdomen. Diaphano’scopy. 

Diaphanous (d^wTAnas), a . 1614. [f. as 
Diaphane +-OUS.] Permitting light and vision 
to pass through; perfectly transparent. 

Such a d. pellucid dainty body as you see a Crystal- 
Glasse i» Howaix. Dla‘pbanous-ly adv. 1 -ness. 
Diaphemetric (dai ( se fsme'trik), a. 18... 
[f. Gr. fita— (Dia- 1 ) touch -metric.] 

Relating to the measurement of the comparative 
tactile sensibility of parts, as d. compasses. 
Diaphonic, -al (daiAffnik, -&1), a. 2775. 
ff. as Diaphon-v + ic, -AL.] 1. Of or pertain- 

ing to Di aphony 2822. a. Di acoustic. 
Hence Diapho'nica. ? Obi. * Di acoustics. 

Diaphony (dai, arfJni). 2656. fad, late L. 
diaphonia, a. Gr. p L bicufxvvos, f. eta- apart 4- 
(parviiv to sound. ] Mus. ti- Discord, a* The 
most primitive form of harmony, in which the 
parts proceeded by parallel motion in fourths, 
nfths, and octaves; thesamoasORGANUM 1834. 
II Diaphoresis (ddififorPsis). x68r. [L., a. 
Gr., L (ult.) fita- through + <popt tv to carry. ) in- 
spiration, esp. that produced artificially. 

Diaphoretic (d ai Afore Tik). 1563. [ad. L. 
diaphoreticus , a. Gr. bitupoprjTucus see prec. ] 

A. adj. Having the property of promoting 
perspiration; sudorific, var. fDlaphore’tlcala. 

B. sb. A medicinal agent doing this 1656. 

Diaphragm (dai-Afr&m), sb. ME. [ad. L. 

diaphragma (also used), a. Gr., f. 81a- through + 
tppaypa fence, f. <p pda at tv. CL F. diaphragme .] 

L Ana/. The septum or partition, partly 
muscular, partly tendinous, which in mammals 
divides the thoracic from the abdominal cavity ; 
the midriff 

II. Transferred uses. x. gen. Applied to any- 
thing resembling the diaphragm in nature or 
function 1660. 9. a. foot, A partition separating 
the successive chambers of certain sheLls 2665. 
b. Dot. A septum or partition occurring in the 
tissues of plants; a transverse partition in a 
stem or leaf 1665. 8. Meek. A thin lamina or 

plate serving as a partition, or for some specific 
purpose; also transf \ 1665. 

Hence Diaphr&'gm&l a. diaphragmatic. )| Dia* 
phragmaTgla[Gr. -0X710], pain in the d. Di a- 
phr&gma*tic a . of or pertaining to the d.; of 
the nature of a d. ; Diaphragma licaliy adv. 
by means of the d. || Dl&phragmati'tis, *mi*tU, 
inflammation of the d. Diaphra'gmatocele, 
hernia ol the d. 

Di aphragm, v. 1879. [f. prec.] tram. To 
fit or act upon with a diaphragm. 

To d. down in Optics : to reduce the field of vision 
of (a lens, etc.) by means of an opaque diaphragm 
with a central aperture. 

Dlaphysis (ddiise'fisis). 1831. [ad. Gr. fiul- 
f. bia- + <pvttv to produce.] x* Anal. 
' The shaft of a long bone, as distinct from the 
extremities’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.), a. Bot. * A pre- 
ternatural extension of the flower, or of an In- 
I florescence' (Trias. Bot.) 2866. 


DIASTALTIC 

UDiapiasis (doi,ae plAsis). 1704. [mod.L,, 
a. Gr., f. btaxXdaamv to mould.] Surg. Tfia 
setting of a dislocated limb. Hence fDiap 
pla*sUc a. good for a dislocated limb; also as sb. 
tliDia-pnoe. 1681. rmod.L., a. Gr.] Med. 
An insensible perspiration on the skin -X706. 
Hence Diapnodc a. producing this. 

Diapophysia (daiAp^-fisis). PL -physes. 
1854. (f. Gr. fi <0- + dvixpvau Apophysis.] Anat. 
A term applied to a pair of exogenous segments 
of the typical vertebra, forming lateral processes 
of the neural arch. Hence Diapophy*aial a. 
of or belonging to a d. 

IlDiaporesis (dai Aporrsis). 1678. [mod.L., 

a. Gr. ] Rhet. A figure, in which the speaker 
professes to be at a loss, which of two or more 
courses, statements, etc., to adopt. 

Diarch (dai*aik),a. 1884. [f. Gr.fii- + dpgfi. J 
Bot. Proceeding from two distinct points of 
origin: said of the primary xylem of the root. 

Diarchy (doi aiki). 1835, [f. Gr.fii- + -apx^ a » 
cf. povapxlaj] A government by two rulers. 

b. Revived, esp. in the form dyarchy, in refer- 
ence to the reformed Indian constitution of 
2919. Hence DiaTchal, DUrrchlc (dy-) adjs. 

Diariaa (dai|fi« a riAn). 1774. [f. L. diariutn 
Diary sb.+ -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a diary; tjournaL 
istic. var. Dia*rlal a. 

B. sb. The writer of a diary (rare) x8oo. 

Diarist (dai-firist). 1818. [f. Diary sb. + 

-1st. j One who keeps a diary. Hence Diap 
ri'atic a. of the style of ad.; of the nature of 
a diary. So DFarize v. intr., to write a record 
of events in a diary. 

Diarrhoea (doUhTfi). Also 6- diarrhea. 
ME. [a. L., a. Gr. btappoia.] A disorder con- 
sisting in the too frequent evacuation of too 
fluid faeces, sometimes attended with griping 
pains. Also transf. 

transf. He . . was troubled with a d of words H. 
\V almji.e. H erK e Diarrhce*al, Diarrhoedc, Diar* 
rhoe*tic, -rhe'tic adjs. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of d. 

Diarthrodial (dai,aj)>rdu-di41) p a. 1830. 
[ Di- preff (Gr. ha-). ] Anat. Pertaining to or 
characterized by diarthrosis. 

Diarthrosis (doi,nj)>rJu*sis). 157a. [Dl- 
pref*\ Anat. The general term for all forms 
of articulation which admit of the motion of ene 
bone upon another; free arthrosis. 

Diary (darAri), sb. 1581. [nd. L. diariutn. 
neut. used subst. of diar ins adj. (see next).] 
x. A daily record of events or transactions, a 
journal; specifically, a daily record of matters 
affecting the writer personally, a. A book pre- 
pared for keeping a daily record; also, applied 
to calendars containing daily memoranda 1605. 

a. Diaries of wind and weather Plot. a. This ta 
my d., Wherin I note my actions of the day B. JoNa 

Diary (darftri), a. 159a. [od. med L. dia - 
nus daily, f. dies. J x. lasting for one day; 
ephemeral 16x0. T9. Daily -2623. 

I z. D. fever, a fever lasting one day (Syd. Sac. LcxX 
-fDi'ascord. 1605. [med.L. diascordium (also 
used), for diascordion , from Gr. fit A onopbfetv 
(a preparation) of srordium; seeDiA- 1 .] Pharm 
A medicine made of the dried leaves of Ten- 
erium Scordivm and many other herbs -182a 

Diaskeuaat (daiUkiM-sest). Also dlaacet^ 
ast 1822. [ ad. Gr. biaoutvaorift reviser of a 

poem, interpolator.) A reviser; used esp. in 
reference to old recensions of Greek writings 
So ||DiAskeu*aele (Gr. j, revision, recension. 
fDia*sper. 258a. jad. med.L. diasprum.\ 
-Jasper -2638. 

I) Diaspora (dai^'spdrA). 1876. [a. Gr., i. 
biaavApttv to disperse.] Tl«e Dispersion; cf* 
John vil. 35, Jas. i. x, z Pet. i. 1. Hence transf. 
(1 he term originated in Deut. xxviii. 95.) 

Diaspore (dai*Asp8«i). 1805. [mod. f. Gr. 
dtaanopb ; see prea So named from its strong 
decrepitation when heated.] Min. Native hy- 
drate of aluminium, an orthorhombic, massive, 
or sometimes stalactitic mineral, varying Iff 
colour from white to violet. 

Diastaltie (daUUtw-ltik), a. 1774- Gr. 
biaaraXrueot serving to distinguish, L (ult.) 
Sid + orfXAciv.] X* Greek Mus. Dilated* c*» 
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tended : applied to certain intervals, a. Phys. 
Applied to the actions termed reflex, as taking 
place through the spinal cord 1852. 

Diastase (d^i’Asir is). 1838. [a. mod.F., ad. 
Gr. Stdorats it (see next). ] them . A nitrogenous 
ferment formed in a seed or bud ( e.g . in pota- 
toes) during germination, and having the pro- 
perty of converting starch into sugar. Hence 
Oiaata'alc a. diastatic. 

|j Diastasia (daiisrst&sis). 1741. [mod.L., n 
Gr., f. bid apart + <rrd<jit setting. J Path. Separa- 
tion ol bones without fracture, or of the frac- 
tured ends of a bone. 

Diastatic (daiistartik), a. 1881. [ad. Gr. 
btaoraTiKoi separative.] Pertaining to or of the 
nature of diastase. Hence Dlastatically adv. 
Diastem (dai* Astern). 1694. [ad. Gr. 81a- 
orrjpa ; see next.] In ancient Gr. music, an 
interval. 

II Diastema (daiAstfmA). PI. diastemata. 
ME. [1«. a Gr. Sidorrjpa space beiween. J 1. 
Mm. — prec. a. 7 .ool. and Ana/. A spa^e be- 
tween two teeth, or two kinds of teeth 18^4. 
lienee Di<astema‘tic a. characterized by inter- 
vals [rare). 

Diaster (dai t se‘st9i). Alsody-. 1882. IT. Gr. 
84-, Di-* twice r dar-qp . | Biol . The do ible star 
of chromatin filaments which forms the penulti- 
mue stage in the division of a single cell-nucleus 
into two. 1 lence Diastral a. 

1| Diastole (dai,0e >itfli). 1573. [med.L., a. Gr., 
1 . (ult.) did (Dia- 1 ) + to put. Cf. F. 

diastole. | 1. Phys. The dilatation or relaxation 

of the heart, an artery, etc., rhythmically alter- 
nating with the systole ox contraction. Also fig. 
9. Gr. and L. Prosody. The lengthening ol a 
syllable naturally short 1580. 3. Hr. dram. A 

mark (oiigmally semicircul.it) used to indicate 
separation of words; still occas. used, in the 
form of a comma, to distinguish d,ri, o,r«, 
neut. of o<rriv, tare, from 8n, ore. 

1 . fig. 1 here must be a systole and d. in all inciuiry 
Geo. Euor. Dias to* lie a. of or pertaining to a. 

Diastrophismvdoi.wstailizm). 1881. | f.Gr. 
St aorpoiprj distortion, dislocation, f. (ult.) Sid + 
arpiipuv to turn. J G>ol. A general term for the 
action of the foices which have dislocated the 
earth's cruM, and produced the gieiter in- 
equalities of us surface. Hence Diaatro'pblc 
a. of or pertaining to d. 

DJastyle (derastail). 1563. [mod. nd. L. 
dusty las (also used), Gr. didnrvAos; aLo ad. Gi . 
StaarvKiov the intercolumnar space. | 

A. ad/. Of a colonnade, etc. ; 1 laving the 
intercolumnar intervals each of three (or four) 
diameters (in the Doric order, of 2>i). 

B. sb. Such a colonnade, etc., or such an inter- 
columnar interval. 

Diasyrm (darAsSim). 1678. [ad. Gr. 8m- 
ovppoi disparagement.] Phet. A figure ex- 
pressing disparagement or ridicule. 

II Diatessaron (delate sAqfli). ME. [a. OF., 
a. L., Gr. 3id reaaapojv. j ■fi . Gr, Mas. The 
interval of a fourth -1857. ta. Pharm. A medi- 
cine composed of four Ingredients -1698. 3. 

A harmony of the four Gospels 1803. 
tDiatbermal (d^iat>2 imkl), a. 1835. [Gr. 

Sid (DlA- *). ) - DlA IHKKMANOUS. 

Diatbermancy (daia^ jmdnsi). 1837. [ad 
V.diathermanue. from (ir. 8m 4 Bippavoit.] -fl. 
orig. -sThekmochrosy; also cal led heat-colour. 
a. Now : The property of being diathermic or 
d:athermanous; previous to radiant heat (var. 
Diatbermacy) 1837. 

Diatbermanedty. rare. 1835. [ad. F. diet- 
thermaniiti , f. diathermr.ne. • * prec. a. So 
•fl>iatbe*rmanism (in tame sense). 
Dlatbermanous (deii)>:» urn Anas), a. 1834 
If. F. diathermane. ] Having the property or 
lieely transmitting radiant heat; previous to 
heat-rays, (Corresp. to diaphanous in relation 
to light.) 

Diathe*rmic, a . 1840. [ad. F. dial her- 
mique.) m prec. So Diathe’rmoua a. 
Diathermo*meter. 1883. [f. Gr, 8»<4 + 

Uppfiv 4 pirpov. | An instrument Tor measuring 
the thermal resistance of a body. 
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Di*atherrny. 1910. [f. Gr. Sid + Bippij + 

•Y *.] Application of electric currents to pro- 
duce heat in the deeper tissues of the body. 
IlDiatbesis (dai,» *^is). PI. -theses (-ft). 
1651. [mod. L., a. Gr., f. StanBlvat to dispose.] 
Med. A permanent condition of the body which 
renders it liable to certain special diseases. 

The epileptic d. 1879. J*g- The intellectual rt of the 
modern world Maine. Hence Diatlie'tic a. of, per- 
taining 10, or arising from d. 4 constitutional. 

Diatom (daratjJm). 1845. [ad. mod.L. /)*- 
atoma , f. Gr. Sidropos t {. Staripveiv to cut 
through,] A member of the genus Diatoma , 
or of the Diatomacex, an order of microscopic 
unicellular Algse, with silicitied cell-walls, and 
the power of locomotion. The genus Diatoma 
has the frustules, or individual cells, connected 
by their alternate angles so as to form a kind 
of zig-zag chain: hence the name. Hence Di a- 
tom&'ceous a. of or pertaining to the order 
Diatomacex ; (Geol.) consisting of the fossil re- 
mains of diatoms. Diatoma 'cean, Dlato'mean, 
a diatom iceous plant, a diatom. 

Diatomic (daiAt^rmik), a. 1869. [f. Di- 2 + 
drouos Atom 4 -ic. J Cheat. Consisting of, or 
having, two atoms; occas. used as ~ divalent. 
Diatomin (dei|«*t5min). 1882. [f. mod.L. 
Diatoma 4-lN.l The buff-coloured pigment 
which colours diatoms. 

Dlatomous (dai,x*t5mas),a. 1847. [f.Gr. 
Sidropos cut through.] Min. * Having crystals 
with one distinct diagonal cleavage.' (Diets.) 
Diatonic (daifitpnik), a. 1597. [a. F. Jia - 
toun/ue , f. (nil.) Gr. Sid at the interval of + Toros 
tone. ] 1. Gr. Afus. That scale (the others being 
Chromatic and Enharmonic) in which the 
interval of a tone was used, the tetrachord 
being divided into two whole tones and a semi- 
tone (.is in each half of the modern diatonic 
scale) 1603. a. In modem music, denoting the 
s ale which in any key proceeds by the notes 
proper to that key without chromatic alteration. 
Also Jig. Hence Diato'nically adv. in a d. 
manner. Dia tonlsm, diatonic system. 
Diatribe (dai-Atraib), sb. 1581. [a. F., ad. 
L. diatriba , a. Gr. Siarptfii) a wearing away (of 
time), study, discourse.] I. A discourse, dis- 
quisition (arch.). a. A dissertation diiected 
against some person or work; a bitter and vio- 
lent criticism; an invective 1804. 

a. A rambling, bitter d. on the. sufferings of the 
labourers 1850. Hence Di'atribist, one who write* 
or utters a d. 

|| Dlaulos (dai.Jrips). 1706. [Gr., f.St- (Di- 2 ) 
+ av\ 6 t pipe.] Gr. Anti,/. 1 . A double course, 
in which the racers returned to the starting 
point, a. The double flute. 
DiazeuctiCvddikzi// ktik\zr. 1698. [nd.Gr. 
S a^tvKTiKot disjunctive. ] Disjunctive; applied, 
in ancient Gr. Music, to the interval of a tone 
separating disjunct tetrachords ; al>o to the 
tetracliords. 

Diazo- (dei tarsi). *873- [f. Di- 2 4 Azo-.] 
Chew. A formative of the names of compounds 
derived from the aromatic hydrocarbons, which 
contain two atoms of nitrogen combined in a 
peculiar way with phenyl (C«H ft ),as d.-beutine, 
-1 naphthaline , etc. Also used attrih., as in dxato 
compounds , re at i ion , etc. 

!|Dlazoma (ddiazJ«*m&). 1706. [L., a. Gr. 
Stdfapa girdle, partition, etc. j X. Gr. Theatre. 
A semicircular passage through the auditorium, 
parallel to its outer border, and cutting the 
radial flights of steps at a point about half-way 
up ta. Anal. The midriff -1883. 

Diazotize (ddi,ae*z<ftaiz). 1889. [Di- 2 . 3 

Chem. To convert into a diazo compound. 

Dib, sb. Uau. in pi. dibs. 1730. [?r.DiB*.2 
Prob. short for d it done f. 1 1. pi. A children’s 
game played with pebbles or the knuckle-bones 
of sheep; al^o the pebbles or bones so used, 
a. A counter used in playing at cards. g. pi. 
Money (slang) 1812. 4. * Dibble (dial.) 1891. 
Dib, v.* Now dial. ME. [?f. Dip v. t with 

duller sound, ] =Dipv. 

Dib, v.2 1609. [f. Dab v.l, with weaker 

vowel. | 1. trans , To dab lightly, e. intr. To 

tap lightly 1869, 3. intr. D\P v Dibble 

v 7 a. 1681. 4* To dibble 1891. 


DICEPHALOUS 

Dibasic (d2ibei'sik),0. 1868. [Di- 2 .] Chem . 
Having two bases, or two atoms of a base. D. 
acid : one containing two atoms of displaceable 
hydrogen. See Uibasic. Hence Dib&si'dty, 
d. quality. 

Dibber (drbu). 1736. [f. Dib v*-\ -er 1 .] 
i. An insttument for dibbling; a dibbler. a. 
Mining. The pointed end of An iron bar used 
lor making holes (U.S.) 1871, 

Dibble (di'b l), sb. X450. [app. conn. w. 
Dib v.*\ see -le i.] An instrument used to 
make holes in the ground for seeds, bulbs, or 
young plants. 

Dibble (drb’l), Z/.I 1583. [f. prec. sb.] X. 
trans. To make a hole in with or as with a 
dibble ; to sow or plant by this means. 9. intr. 
To use a dibble; to bore holes in the soil (mod.) 
Hence Dl'bbler, one who or that which dibbles 
Dibble (di b’l), v.* 162a. [?f. Dabule, 
with lighter vowel.] 1. intr. = Dabble v. 2. 
a. ^Dib t-.* 3, Dap v. s. 1658. 

Dib-hole. 1883. [app. f. dib t var. of Dub.] 
Mining . * Sump. 

Diblastula (daib1srsti/71&). 1890. [Dr- 2 .] 
Embryol. That stage of the embryo at which it 
consists of a vesicle enclosed in a double layer 
of cells; Gastrijla. 

Dibrach(dai'brsrk). rare. fad. L .dibrachys.) 
In Gr. and L. prosody : A foot consisting of 
two short syllables; a pyrrhic. 

Dibranchiate (daibree'qkiA). 1835. [ad. 
mod.L. dibranchiata % f. Gr. St - (Dl-*) + 0 pd-yx«* 
gills of fishes; see -ate *. | Zool. 

A. adj . Belonging to the D. branch iafa t an 
order of cephalopods having two branchiae or 
glU. 

B. sb. One of the Dibranchiata. 

Dibs (pi.): see DihjA 

Dibs tones, sb. pi. 169a. [See Dib jA.] A 
children's game; the same as dibs or dabs tones. 
Dibu-tyi, Dibutyro-. Chem . See Di- *. 
Dicacity (dikse siti). arch. 159a. [f. L. di - 
cax, dicacem(i. die- stem of dicere.~\ A jesting 
hub tof speech; raillery; pertness; talkativeness. 
Given to the humor of dicacilie and testing Bacon. 

Dicaeology (<J2is/>*lod3i). Also dice-. 
1656 jad. L., a Gr. dneato\oyia a plea in de- 
fence. 1 fi. A description of jurisdiction 1664. 
a. Phet. Justification. 

Dlcalcic (daikaHsik), <z. 1863 [Di- 2 a.) 

Ciem. Containing two equivalents of calcium. 
Dicarbo-, bet. a vowel dicarb-. Chem . 
See Di-*. 

Dicarbofl (daika'jh^n), 1869. [Di-*.] 
Chem . Containing or derived fiom two atoms 
of carbon, as the d. senes of h>drocarbous. 
Dicarbonate, chem. See Di- *, 

Dicast (drkaest). Also dikast. r8aa. [ad. 
Gr. Si/ceuTTTi*, I. Sucdtur, f. Siktj. ) Gr. Antiq . 
One of the 6,000 citizens chosen annually in 
ancient Athens to try cases in the several law- 
com ts. Hence Dlca*stic, dik-, of or belonging 
to a d. or dicasts. 

DIcastery (dikse*steri). Also dikastery. 
i8j 2. I ad. Gr. SiKaorrjpiop.] One of the courts 
of justice in w hich the dicasts sat; the court or 
body of dicasts. 

Dicatalectic (daikat&leklik), a. [Di-*.] 

Pros. Doubt v catalectic; wanting a syllable both 
in the middle and at the end. (Diets.) 

Dice (ddL), sb., pi. of Dib * 3., q. v. Much 
more used than the singular die. Comb, d.-coal, 
a 5|)ecie* of coal easily splitting into cubical 
iragments; -shot * die-shot (see Dik). 

Dice (dais), v. ME. [f. picc.] I. To play 
with dice; trans. to throw away by dicing, a. 
To cut into dices : esp. in cookery ME. 3. To 
mark or ornament with a pattern of cubes or 
squares; to chequer 1688. 

Dice-box. 1559. The box from which dice 
are throw nin gaming; used typically forgaming. 
II Dicentra (daise-ntrfl). 1866. [mod L., f. Gr. 
SiKtnTpox, f. 81 -two 4 Wpr/Mwspur.] Bot. A genus 
of plants (N.O. Fnmariacem ) having drooping 
heart-shaped flowers; several species are culti- 
vated in the flower-garden, esp. D. spec tab tlii 
(also called Dielytra). 

Dicephalotf (daisc-ftlaa), a. 1808. [f.Gr. 
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DICTATORIAL 


Di-* + 1 Having two heads, two- 

headed. 

Dicer (darsai). ME. [f. Dick v. or sb . + 
-er *. 1 One whoyclays or gambles with dice. 
As false as Dicers Oathes I! ami, m. iv. 45. 
Diceroua dai-sgras), rare. 1836. flrreg. 
t (Jr. fUnepo/s two-horned.] Entom. Having two 
horns, antennae, or tentacles. 
fDich. rare. A corrupt word, app. meaning 
do it. Timon I. ii. 73. 

|| Dichasliim (daiksPztfm). PI. -ia. 1875 
fmod.L., f. Gr. 8 <x«mw a division. | Bot. A bi- 
p,irous cyme. Hence Dicha*sial a. belonging 
to or of the nature of ad. 

|| Dichastasis (daiksrst&sis). 1864. [f. Gr. 
&ixa + oraoit.] * Spontaneous subdivision* 
(Webster). Hence Dicba'stlc a. capable of 
undergoing d. 

Diehl amydeous (daikl&mi'J/bs'), a. 1830. 
[f. Gr. Si- + xA"fiuf. I Bot. Having two enve- 
lopes (calyx and corolla). 
DichlorIde(d9ik!r)*‘r3id l -rid). 1835. [Di- 2 . 1 
Chem . A compound of two atoms of chlorine 
with an clement or radical, as mercury dichlo- 
ride HgCI s . 

Dicho-, a. Gr. bt\o-, comb f. 81'xa In two, 
asunder, separately. (The t is short in Greek.) 
Dichagatnous (daik^gamas), a. 1859. [1. 
Gr. Sixo-. DiCiio-4--7»i/«ir, 7a#io»*f-ous.J Bat. 
Said of those hermaphrodite plants in which the 
stamens and pistils (or analogous organs) ma- 
ture at different times, so that self-fertilization 
is impossible. So Dichogamy, the condition 
of toeing d. 

Dichord (dai k/iid). 1819. [ad.Gr. SixopSot/l 
An instrument having two strings, b. An in- 
strument having two strings to each note. 

Dichoree (daikorP). 1801. (f. Di-*4 
Choree.] Pros. A foot consisting of two cho- 
rees or trochees. 

Dichotomic (daik#tp*mik), a. 1873. [f. as 
Dichotomous 4- -IC. I Relating to or involving 
dichotomy. Hence Dichoto'micaily adv. 

Dichotomist (daikptdmist). 159a. [f. Di- 
ciio 1 omy 4 - 1 ST.] One who dichotomizes. 
Dichotomize (dailqrtonwlz), v. 1606. £f. 
Gr. RixoTopot+ -<ZE. J x. trams. To divide into 
two parts or sections; esf. in reference to classi- 
fication ; t loosely, to divide. 3 . iutr. (for rr/t.) 
To divide into two continuously ; spec, used of 
die branching of a stem, root, etc. 1835. 

1. That great citie might well be dichotomized into 
cl oyster* and hospitals fir. Hall. Hence Dicho'* 
toraized ///. a. divided into two branches | Astro*. 
said of the moon when exactly half her disk is Illu- 
minated. 

Dichotomous fdaiktvtdmas), a. 1690. [f. 
L. dictwtomu s,n.Gr Si xoro/iov; see Dicho- and 
-ous. | Divided or dividing into two. 

The division of arteries ia usually d. 184a Hence 
Dicho'tomoualy adv. 

Dichotomy (daikf *t6mi). 1610. [ad. Gr. 
Si\orofita a cutting in two; see proc.] 1. Divi- 
sion of a whole into two parts; spec, in Logic , 
etc. : Division of a class or genus into two lower 
mutually exclusive classes or genera, a. As from. 
That phase of the moon, etc., at which exactly 
half the disk appears illuminated 1686. 5. Bot. , 
/ ool . , etc. A form of branching in which each 
successive axis divides into two 1707. 

*. What is called d. by contradiction, g.g, that 
everything must either be red or not red 1 E. Cairo. 

Dichotriame (di:ke,tr9i,ra). 1887. [f. Di- 
cho- + Gt. Tpiaivn; see Triasne.] Zoo/ A di- 
chotomous trfcene; a three-forked sponge spi- 
cule, having each fork dividing into two. 
Dlchro-. In comb. -* Dichroic. 

Dichroic (daikrd&dk'), a. 1864. [ad. Gr. 
BtXpoos(f ih- + xP^ , ) + * TC *] Havingor showing 
two colours ; spec, applied to doubly-refracting 
crystals that exhibit different colours when 
viewed in different directions. So DPchrotam, 
the quality of being d Hence Dichromatic a. 
dichroitic. 

Dichroitc(d3rkre,9it). 1810. [f. Gr. Si\poot 
(see prec.) + -ite. ] Mi*. A synonym of Iolite, 
from its often exhibiting dichroism. Hence Di* 
chroi'tic a. of, or of the nature of, d.; dichroic. 
Dftctunomate (deikr^a*mA). 1864. [Di-2.] 


Chem. A double Chromate (q. v.), as potas- 
sium d. K, . CrO, . CrOj. (Also bichromate.) 
Dichromatic (ddikreuise'iik), a. 1847. [L 
Gr. Si* 4 xP m *f Jlar>Hoa t Xp£ , P cu ] Having or 
showing two colours; spec, of animals: Pre- 
senting, in different individuals, two diffeient 
colours or systems of coloration. So Dichro** 
matiam, the quality or fact of being d. 

Dichromic (dwkrduTnik), a. 1854. [f. Gr. 
Sixpoofios (see prec.) 4 -IC.'J x. Relating to or in- 
cluding (only) two oolours ; applied to the vision 
of colour-blind persons including only two of 
three primary colour-sensations, a. Dichroic 

Isochronous (dai'krlnas), a. 1883. [f. late 
L. dichronus, a. fir. (f. 8 c-, Dl- f 4 xpbvos) + -OUS. J 
1. Gr. and L. Pros. Having two times or quanti- 
ties; common. a. Bot. ‘Having two periods 
of growth in the year ' ( Syd . t>oc. Lex.). 

Dichroscope (dai*kn?,sk^up). 1857. [f. Gr. 
S xp»os *■ -anoirot.] An instrument for observing 
or testing the dichroism of crystals, etc Hence 
Dichrosco'pic a. 

Dicing (doi siq), vbl.sb 1456. [f. Dice v.~] 
1. Gambling with dice; dice-play. a. Book- 
binding. A method of ornamenting leather in 
squares or diamonds. Also attrib. Tin sense 1). 

Dick (dik), sb.l 1553. [Playful f. Pic-, 
conti . of Norman Fr. Picard . L. Picardus = 
Pickard.] 1. A familiar form of Pickard. 
Hence genericnlly * fellow, lad, man. a. slang. 
A riding whip 1873. 

«. Tom, D., and Harry : any three (or more) of the 
popuDce taken at random. 

Dick, sb* dial. 1847. [?conn. w. Du. dck. J 
A leather apron. 

Dick,x £.3 dial. 1736. [Cf. Dike and Ditch.] 
A ditch; a dike. 

Dick, .jiM slang, i860. Abbrev. of diction- 
1 arv; hence. Long words. 

Dick, sb.b slang. 1861. [Short for declara- 
tion ; cf. Davy.J In To take one's d — to take 
one’s declaration. 

Dickens (dr kenz). slang or eolloq. 1598. 
[} Substituted for devil, or. Wworn down from 
devilkin. J The deuce, the devil. 

I cannot tell what (the dickens) his name is Shako. | 
Dickensian (dike-nziAn), a . 1856. Of or 
pertaining to Charles Dickens, or his style. 
Dicker (di-ka-i), sb.* [ML^zr, etc., from 
a WGer. +decura, * decora, ad. decuria, a 
company or parcel of ten.] The number of 
ten; half a score; being the customary unit of 
exchange, esp. in hides or skins; hence a lot of 
(ten) hides. Also *♦ transf. 

A dyeker of hydes tanned 1506, transf. A whole 
d. of wit SydneV. 

Dicker (drkaj), jA* U.S, 1833. [f. Dicker 
v.] The action or practice of dickering; petty 
bargaining. 

Dicker, v. U.S. 1845. [?f. Dicker rA' ; 
see quot. ] intr. To trade by barter; to truck; 
to bargain In a petty way. Also tram. 

The white men wiio penetrated to the semi. wilds [of 
the West) were always ready to <L and to swap F. 
Cooper. 

Dicky, dickey (di*ki), sb. eolloq ., slang , 
and dial. 1753. L 0 ** Dicky, dim. of Pick', also 
Dick sb . 2 Some applications are obscure, j x. 
Maul. An officer acting in commission 1867. 1 

a. A (male) donkey 1793. 3. A small bird (also 

Dicky-bird) 1851. T4. An under petticoat 

-1878. 1*5. A worn-out shirt {slanP) 1781. 6. 

A detached shirt-front x8xi. 7. A shirt collar. 

( New England. .) 1858. 8. A covering worn to 

protect the dress during work; eg. a leather 
apron; a child's bib; a 'slop*; an oil-skin suit 
1847. 9. The seat in a carriage on which the 

driver sits; also one at the back for servants, 
etc., or for the guard of a mail-coach 1801. 

b. An extra seat at the back of a two-seater 
motor-car xoia. 

Dicky, dickey* a. slang or eolloq. 181a. 
[?] Sorry, poor; unsound, shaky, queer, 
flDicleatam (daiklfziffm). 1857. [mod.L.,f. 
Gr. 81- (Di- 8 ) 4 /rAqcrit dosing. | Bot. A dry in- 
dehiscent fruit consisting of an achene enclosed 
within the indurated base of the adherent 
perianth. 

Diclinic (daikli*nik), a. 1864, [f. Gr. 81- 4 


k\ tv* IV 4 - ic. ] Cryst . Having the lateral axes at 
right angles to each other, but both oblique to 
the vertical axis. 

Diclinfom (<brkliniz’m). z88a. [mod. f. as 
next. J Bot* The condition of being Diclinous. 
Diclinous (doi-klinas), a. 1830. [f. F. di- 
et me, f. Gr. &- (Di- a ) +nXiv 9 j couch ; see -ous.] 
Bot. Having the stamens and pistils on separate 
flowers. Also said of the llowera ( * unisexual). 
Dicoccous (daikp'kas), a. 1819. [Di- >.] 
Bot. Splitting into two oocci; see Coccus a. 
Dicondylian (daik^ndi'li&n), a. 1883. L 
Gr StnSvSvKos (cf. Condyle) 4 -ian.] Zool. Of 
a skull ; Having two occipital condyles. 
Dicotyledon (dailqnilPdan). 1737. [f. 
mod. Bot.L. dicotyledones pi. (also used), f. 
Gr. 8 c- 4 xoTv\i)Sdfv, see Cotyledon,] Bot. A 
flowering plant having two cotyledons or seed- 
lobes. Hence Dhcotyle'donary, Di cotyle’do* 
nous ad/s. having two cotyledons; belonging to 
the class of Dicotyledons; of or belonging to a 
dicotyledonous plant. 

Dicrotic fdaikrftik), a. i8u. jf. Gr. 81- 
Hporos double-beating 4 -ic : in mod.F. dicrote ] 
Phys., etc. Of the pulse (or a tracing of its 
motion): Exhibiting a double beat or wave for 
each beat of the heart- b. Of or pertaining to 
a dicrotic pulse or tracing, as a d. notch or 
u>avt. vars. Dlcro'tal, Dl'crotoua. So Di'cro- 
tlsm, the quality of being d. 

Diet (dikt), sb. arch. ME. [ad. L .dictum.] 
A saying or maxim. 

Dicta, pi. of Dictum. 

Dictaphone rdi kt&fiJau). 1907. [irreg. f. 
Dictate + -phone as in Gramophone.] A 
proprietary name for a machine which records 
and reproduces words spoken into it. 

Dictate (di’kt/t), sb. 1594. [ad. L. die tat um, 
neut. pa. pple. of dictare used subst. ] ti. T hat 
which is dictated -1826; Dictation -1678. 
fa. A Dictum -1738; a maxim -168a. 3. An 

authoritative direction delivered in words 1618. 
b. Often applied to the monitions of a written 
law, conscience, reason, nature, experience, 
self-interest, etc. 1594. 

3. I could not receive such dictates without horror 
) oh n son. Every man will obey the dictate* of Reason 
and Nature Gibbon. 

Dictate (dikta t, di*kt*«r), v. 1593. [f. L. 
du tat-, dictare. The pronunc. dicta' te is now 
usual in England. 1 1. trans. To put into words 

which are to be written down ; to pronounce to 
a person (something which he is to write) 161a. 
Also absol. a. trans T o prescribe; to lay down 
authoritatively; to order in express terms 1621. 
3. mtr. To use or practise dictation; to lay 
down the law, give orders 1651. 

x. He dictated them while Bathurst wrote 1783. a 
They dictated the conditions of peace Gibbon. Of 
all that Wisdom dictates, this the drift Cowrsn. % 
To cavil, censure, d., right or wrong Pope. 

Dictation (dikt/i'/an). 1656. fad. L. dicta- 
tionem ; see prec. 1 1 . 1 he act of dictating 1737. 
Also attrib. 3 . Authoritative uttemnee or pre- 
scription 1636; arbitrary command 1856 3. 

Something dictated 1841. 

1. I will write out the charm from your d. Jowstt. 
a. It would have probably been unsafe for toe crows 
to attempt d. or repression Froude. 

Dictative (dikt/i‘tiv,di*ktAiv) f tf. 1768. [f. 
Dictate v. + -ive. ] Of the nature of dictation. 
Dictator (diktfiUoj). ME. fa. L.] z. A ruler 
or governor whose word is law; an absolute 
ruler of a state; esp. one invested with absolute 
authority in seasons of emergency. Also transf. 
a. A person exercising absolute authority of any 
kind or in any sphere 1605 3. One who dic- 

tates to a writer 1617. 

1. As in old Rome, when the D. was crusted, all 
inferiour magistracies ceased Burton, a. The dicta* 
tots of behaviour, dress, and politeness Swipt. Hence 
Dlcta’torate, the office of a d. 

Dictatorial (diktftt5» n&l), a. 1701. [f. L. 
dictatorius 4-al.] 1 , Of. pertaining . or proper 
to a dictator, a. Pertaining to or characteristic 
of dictation; inclined to dictate; overbearing in 
tone 1704. 

1. D. power T701. a. By violent measures, and a 
d. behaviour Swift. Hence DictatoTislly adu. 
DictatoTinlneaa. So tDictato* 
to, or characteristic of a dictator. 
n. j whence Dl'ctatority met*. 


rian a. of, proper 

var. Dictator? 
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DICTATORSHIP 

Dlctatorablp (dikt^twfip). 158 6. [See 
■ship. ) 1. The office or dignity of a dictator, 

a. Absolute authority in any sphere z6 . 

Dicta tress (diktii*trts). 1784. [f. Dicta- 
tor 4 - -ess .1 A female dictator (lit. and figX 
So Dictft’tcix. 

Dlctature 1553. [ad. I ..dicta- 

far./.] 1. * Dictatorship. a. A collective 
body of dictators 1759. 

fDi-ctery. rare. [ad. L. dicterium, in sense 
assoc, w. L. dictum?] A witty saying. Burton. 

Diction (di'kjon). 154a. [a. F., or ad. L. 
dictionem. Not in Diets, bef. Johnson.] +1. 
A word -1697. fa. A phrase, locution -1709. 
fa- Speech; verbal description -160a. 4. The 

manner in which anything is expressed in 
words 1700. 5. Mus, Rendition of words in 

■inging, as regards pronunciation, etc. „ 

3- Hasnl. v. 11. 193. 4. Almost all fancy the d. 

ke& the poet Hark. Absolute accuracy of d. and 
cision 01 accent in prose Rusk in. 

Hctiona*rian. rare. 1846. [f. as next 

+ -an.] The maker of a dictionary. 

Dictionary (di‘kJ?n&riV 1596. [ad. med.L. 
dictionartum lit. a repertory of dictiones (st-e 
Diction).] i. A book dealing with the words 
of a language, so as to set forth their ortho- 
graphy, pronunciation, signification, and use. 
their synonyms, derivation, and history, or at 
least some of these; the words are arranged in 
some stated order, now, usually, alphabetical; 
a word-book, vocabulary, lexicon. a. By ex- 
tension : A book of information or reference on 
any subject or branch of knowledge, the items 
of which are arranged alphabetically; as a D. 
of Architecture , Biography , of the Bible , ol 
Dates , etc. 1631. Also fig. Also attrib. 

1. Neither is a d, a bad book to read . it is full of 
suggestion, — the raw material of possible poems and 
histones Emerson. a Jig. Burnet was. .a living d. 
of English affairs Macaulay. 

Dictograph (di ktd^raf). 1907. [ong. pro- 
prietary name, irreg. f. L dictum thing said + 
•graph. ] An instrument designed to record in 
one room sounds made in another. 

IlDictum (drkitim). PL dicta, dictums. 1670. 
[L.] A saying: usu. a formal and authoritative 
pronouncement 1706. b. Law. An expression 
of opinion by a judge on a matter of law 1776. 
c. A current saying 1826. d. An award 1670. 

A d. of Johnson*s 1787. c. The d. that truth always 
triumphs Mill. d. D. of Kenilworth , an awanl 
made in 1966 between King Henry 111 and the barons 
who had taken arms against him. 

Dictyogen (di*kti0|dgen, diktaiJ,dflen). 
1846. [f. Gr tlurvov ; see -gen l . After En- 
dogen, etc.] Bot . Lindley’s name for those 
plants which have a monocotylcdonous embryo 
and reticulated leaf-rems. 

Dicyan(o)-, f Di-*.] Chem. Combined with 
two equivalents of the radical cyanogen, CN, 
replacing two of hydrogen, chlorine, etc. 

Dicyanide (daisoi &noid). 1863. [Pi- *.] 
Chem A compound containing twp equivalents 
of cyanogen (CN) united to an element or dyad 
radical, as mercuric d. Hg(CN) f . 

Dicya-nogen. Chem. bee Di- *. Cyanogen 
in the free form. 

Dicynodont (daisrn^dpnt). 1854, [f. Gr. 
Si- + uvv- + dfiovT-.] Pa l* on t. A fossil reptile 
having no teeth except two long canines in the 
upper jaw adj. Having this character. 

*n>e typical genue is Dicynodon, order DicynodonUm. 
Hence Dicynodo'ntian a. 

Did* pa. t. of Do v, t q. t. 
gDidache (drdfikf), 1885. Gr. in the 

title Aitayi) r&y S&Stiea drotrr^Aiw 'leaching 
of the twelve apostles, the name of a Christian 
treatise of the beginning of the second century. 

Didactic (didae'ktik, ddi-L 1644. [ad. Gr, 
Si&afrritt 6 t, f. StSdauttv to teach.} 

A. adj. Having the character or manner of a 
teacher; characterised by giving instruction; in- 


structive, preceptive. 
, ft. A aidi 


,9b. 


lactic author or treatise -2835. 


e. pi. The science or art of teaching 1846. 

a Life Is nihe s subject of wonder, than of di- 
dactics Knimon. So INda*ctieal a (rerirk Di* 
drttteaUy «A. DMn-cticiawi, the practice or 
quality of b eing d. Didactkcity (ns re), d. quality. 
Didactive (didafktiv), a. 1711. [irreg. f. 
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Gr. StSanrS t + -IVE > after words from L. like 
active.] — DIDACTIC. 

Didactyl, -yle (doidsedctil), a . 1819. [f. 
Di-* -1- Gr. jdtfTt/^or.] 2 ZooL Haring two fingers, 
toes, or claws, var. Didaxtyloua. 

Didal l, obs. if. Didle. 

Didapper (doi*dae:p;>.i). ME. [Reduced f. 
Dive-dapper.] i. » Dabchick. a. Applied 
ludicrously to a person 1589. 

Didaacalic (dklsfeskariik), a. 1609. [ad. L. 
didascalicus , a Gr. , L bibaeueiv.] Of the nature 
of a teacher or of instruction; didactic. Hence 
Didaaca'lics sb. pL * Didactics. So Dlda** 
scalar a . didactic, nonce-rod. 

Didder (di’daj), v Now dial. ME. ^Ono- 
matopoeic.] intr. To tremble, quake, shake, 
shiver. 

Diddestf rare L didst, and sing. pa. t. of 
Do v . 

Diddle (drd’l), vA cotloq. or dial 1639. 
[app. parallel to Didder. CL Daddlk. ] ti. 
intr. = D addle. t. To move from side to 
side by jerks; to shake 2786. 3. t rates. To jerk 

from side to side 1893. 

Diddle (drd*l), v * colloq. 1806. [?f. OE. 
didrian to delude.] 1. To waste time in mere 
trifling i8a6. 9. trans. a. To swindle; to 'do', 
b. To do for, ruin; to kill. 180&. Hence 
Di’ddler, a mean swindler or cheat. 

Diddle- in comb. 2593. [Coon. w. Diddle 

V, 1 , V . 2 I 

D.-daddle, 'stuff and nonsense'. D.-des* the 
shrub Eoipetrum rubrum. D.-diddle, the sound 
or action of fiddling. Diddledum, used con- 
temptuously for something trifling. 
fDi-decalie-dral, a. 1805. [Di - prefix 1.] 
CiystalL Having the form of a ten-sided prism 
with five-sided bases, making twenty faces 
in all. 

Didelphian (d.ride*lfiftn\ a . 1847. [f- mod. 
L. Didelphia, f. Gr. Di-* + 8eA<pur womb. \ 
Zool. Belonging to the subclass Didelphia of 
the class Mammalia, characterised by a double 
uterus and vagina, and comprising the single 
order of Marsupials. So Dide*lphic, Dide'l- 
phine, Dlde'lphona adjs. in same sense; Di- 
delph, Diderlphid, a member of the subclass 
Didelphia. or of the family Didelphidn (opos- 
sums); Dlde'lphoid a. double, as the uterus in 
the Didelphia. 

Didine (dai dain), a 1885. [f. mod.L. didus 
the dodo + -ink. ) Zool. Belonging to the family 
Dididx of birds, akin to the dodo. 

Didle (dardT), sb. local. 1490. [7] A sharp 
triangular spade, used for clearing out ditches, 
etc. So Di'dle v. [local), to clean out the bed 
of (a river or ditch) ; intr . to work with a didle. 
DldO (dai'd*). U.S. slang. 1843. [?] A 

prank, a caper; a shindy, esp. in phr. to cut 
{up) didoes. 

tDi-dodecahe-dral.a. 1805. [Di- prefix 1.] 
CryslalL Having the form of a twelve-sided 
prism, with six planes in each base, or twenty- 
four faces in all 

Didonia 1873. [From the 

story of Dido, who bargained for as much land 
as a hide would cover, and cut the hide into a 
long narrow strip so as to inclose a large space. ] 
Math. The curve which, on a given surface and 
with a given perimeter, contains the greatest 
area. 

Di drachm (daHnemV 1548. fnd. I- di - 
drachma or didraehmon.} An ancient Greek 
silver coin; a two-drachma piece ; see Drach- 
ma. Hence Didnrchma) a. of the weight of 
two drachmae : applied to the stater. 

Didst, and sing. pa. t. of Do v. 

! Didtt-ce, v. 2578. [ad. I.. Mducere. Some- 
times confused with Deduce.] x. tram. To 
pull away or apart -1696. s. To dilate, expand 
-1657. Hence tDftdcrctlon. 

Didude, ■ 4 nent» obs. (erron.) £ Deduce, 

-KENT* 

Diductively, obs. (enon. } f. Deductively. 
Didym&te (dHunA), a. 1843. [& modX. 
didymus, a. Gr. SiSvftot twin + -AT*.} Zool., 
etc. * Didymous. 
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HlW-dymlB. p|, -eg. 1543 . [f. Gr. iltvfu* 

testicles.] ■= Epididymis -Z883. 

Didymium (didimi^m), 184a. [f. Gr. SiSv 
ftns twin. Assoc., like Ian titanium, with cerium ; 
hence its name.] Chem. A rare metal, found 
only in association with cerium and lAnthamom. 
Symbol Di. 

Didymous (didi-mas), a. 1794. [!• mod.L. 
didymus, a. Gr. + -ous.] Bot., e c. Growing in 
pairs, paired, twin. 

Didynamia (didin^i'mift). 1753. [mod.L, 
(Linnaeus 1735), f. Gr. St-, Di - 2 + &vvafus.] 
Bot. The fourteenth class in the Linmean Sexual 
System of plants, containing those with four 
stamens in pairs of unequal length, whence the 
name, llenre DLdynam, a plant of this class', 
Dldynamian a. didynamous. 

Didynamous (daidinimasjdid-), a. 1794, 

[ C as prec. J Bot . Of stamens : Arranged in two 
pairs of unequal length. Of a flower or plant ; 
Belonging to the Lumaean class Didynamia 
Die (dm), sb. PL dice (dais), dies (daiz). 
[Early ME. de, dee , pi. des, dees, a. OF. do, mod 
r. di, pi. dis; in form : — L. datum. Pin late 
pop.L. * that which is given or decreed (sc. by 
iortune) * ; hence applied to the dice which de 
termined this. Cf. pence (collective), pennies 
(non-collective). ] 

I. With pi. dice. z. A small cube, having its 
faces marked with spots numljertng from one to 
six, used ia games of chance by being thrown 
from a box or lire hand. b. Pi. The game played 
with these. 9 .fig. Hazard, chance, luck 1548. 
3. A small cubical segment of anything ML 
a. I h&ue set my life vpon a cast. And 1 will t.Und 
the hazard of the Dye Rich. ///, v. iv. ia Phr. The 
d. is cast ; the course of action is irrevocably decided. 
3. Turnips and carrots cut In dice Mrs. Rafpalzh 

H. With pi. dies . z. A cubical block; in Arch. 

the cubical portion of a pedestal, between the 
base and cornice; « Dado i. 1664. a. An en- 
graved stamp (often one of two) for impressing 
a design or figure upon some softer material, as 
in coining money, striking a medal, embossing 
paper, etc. 1699. 8* A name of mechanical 

appliances : 

spec. &. One of two or more pieces (fitted In a stock', 
to form a segment of a hollow screw for cutting the 
thread of a screw or bolt. b. The bed-piece serving 
as a support for metal from which a piece is to he 
punched, and having an opening through which the 
niece ia driven. C. Shoe-makings etc. A shaped 
knife for cutting out blanks of any required shape or 
size: cf. Dik vJ 1819. 

4. Sc. A toy 1808. 

attrib. and Comb., as die-shaped a. ; d.t-shot, shot 
of cubical form; -sinker, an engraver of dies for 
stamping ; so -Sinking ; -stock, the stock or handle 
for holding the dies u<*ed in culling screws (see 1 1. 3a) 

Die (dai), r.l Fa. t. and pple. died (daid), 
pr. pple. dying (daiin). (Early ME. dijen, 
degken, corresp. to ON. deyja, etc. Early lost 
in OE., and re-adopted in early ME.] 

L Of man and sentient beings. 1. intr. To 
lose life, cease to live, suffer death; to expire 
Const, with of, by, from, through: also for a 
cause, object, etc., for the sake or one, in a state 
or condition, etc. 9. To suffer the pams erf 
death; to face death MEL 3. Theol. To suffer 
spiritual death; 'To perish everlastingly ' ().), 
cf. Death. 4. To languish, pine away with 
passion; to d. for, to desire excessively 159X. 

I. In the day thou eat*st» thou di'st Milt. P. L. vti. 
544. To d. or hunger, by the sword, from in&ttent ion, 
through neglect, at the stake, in battle, in the Romish 
Communion, etc. ( mod.}. He shall dye a Flea** death 
Merry IV iv. iL 158, Phr To d. the death ; to suffer 
death, to be put to death. Tod. in one's bod, in ends 
shoes, in harness U.O. m full work), in the hut ditch 
(«. e. to fight till the last extremity). a Id. daily 
1 Cor. xv. 31. 4. Deaxe, I d. As often, as from thee I 
goe Donnk. I am dying for a drink (mod.). 

Q. z.Of plants, or organized matter ; To cease 
to be subject to vital forces; to pass into a state 
of decomposition MEL 9. fig. Of substances : 
To become dead, flat* vapid, or inactive 2612. 
3. Of actions, institutions, states, or qualities . 
To come to an end; to go out, as a candle or 
fire; to pass out of memory ME. 4. To pass 
gradually away («jA> out of hearing or sight) 
1704. g. To pass by dying (into something 
eLe) X633; In Archil, to merge into: to termi- 
nate gradually in or against 16 65. 

X, My heart seemed to <L within me Smollett 


8 (Ger. Kdln). d (Fr. pen), ti (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dune), ti (cwrl). € (€•) (th/re), i (fi) (rem> ( (Fr. fosre). 9 (fir, firm, «zrth) 
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The shining daffodils d. Tennyson 3. So dies my 
reuenge Much Ado v. L 301. Art, which cannot d. 
Shelley, 4. I bear sod music die along the grove 
Poke. 5. The day dyes into night Dr. Hall. 

Die, v* 1703. Jfi. Die sb.] tnans. To fur* 
nish with a die; to mould or shape with a die. 
Die'-away, a. 1802. [from the phr. to die 
away .] That dies away or seems to die away; 
languishing. 

IlDIeb (dfb). 1809. [a. Arab, tfib * wolf*.'J 

Zool. A North African Jackal (Canis an thus). 
Die'-back, sb. 1Q86. [from the phr. to die 
back .] The name for a disease affecting orange 
trees in Florida* etc., in which the tree dies 
from the top downward. 

Diecious, etc., var. Dicxcious, etc. 
Diedral, var. Dihedral. 

IlDiegesis (daij/d.^rsis). 1809. [a. Gr., f. 
birjyiofMu. ] A narrative; a statement of the case. 
fDiegO (dy^'go). 161 1. [Sp. Diego, James, 
the patron saint of Spain; see also Don Diego . ] 
1. A Spaniard; cf. Dago. (Also attrib.) -1687. 
a. A Spanish sword -1867* g. A variety of 
pear. Evelyn. 

Die-hard. 1844. [from the phr. to die hard. 1 

A. adj. That resists to the last. 

B. sb. One that dies hard ; esp. an extremely 
conservative politician, etc. ; spec, (pi.) an Ap- 
pellation of the 57th Regiment of root in the 
British Army. 

Dielectric (dai,Jle'ktrik). 1837. [Dl-*.] 

A. sb. A substance or medium through or 
across which electric force acts without conduc- 
tion; anon-conductor; an insulating medium. 

B. adj. 1. Non-conducting 1871. 9. Relating 
to a dielectric medium* or to the transmission 
of electricity without conduction 1863. 

|| Diencephalon dai ,en sc • fa lf>n ) . 1883. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. Sta- + iyxi<f>a\ov. Repr. Ger. 
tun sc hen him .] ■ Thalamknckphalon. 

Hence Diencepha’lic a. pertaining to the d. 
Dieresis, (Heretic, var. Diuresis, -etic. 
((Dies (darfz). 1607. [L, ‘day'.] Used in : 

A. Dies ires* 'day of wrath \ the first words, and 
hence the name, of a l,atin hymn on the Last Judge- 
ment, us»*d as the sequence at a mass of requiem. 

b. Dies non (short for dies nonjuridiius), in Low, 
a day on which no legal business is transacted, or 
which is not reckoned for some particular purpose. 

Diesel (drzal). 1894. D. engine, a type 
of oil-engine invented by R. Diesel of Munich. 

|| Diesis (doi-esis). PI. dieses ( fz). ME. [a. 
L., Gr. Si t ait a quarter-tone. f. Silty at to send 
through.] 1. Mas. a. In ancient Gr. music, 
the Pythagorean semitone (ratio 943 : 956). b 
Now, the interval equal to the difference f>e- 
tween three major thirds and an octave (ratio 
125:128); usually called enharmonic d. a. 
Printing. The sign J, usually called ' double 
dagger* 1706. 

Diet (dai*et), sbA ME. [a. OF. diete , ad. L. 
dixta, a. Gr. Siaira . (Supposed to be conn. w. 
(aeiy to live.)] +1. Way of living or thinking 
-1656. a. esp. Way of feeding ME. 3. Pre- 
scribed course of food, restricted in kind or 
quantity; regimen ME. 4. Food; the victuals 
in daily use ME. 5. fAn allowance of food 
-1671 ; board (now Hist.) 1455. *f6. Allowance 
for the expenses of living -1651. 
m . A meat d. L» lar from satisfying Livingstons. 3. 
preach d and abstinence to bis patients Johnson. 
4 The Athletick D. was of pulse Sir T. Drowns. 

Comb. • d. -bread* spec ial bread prepared for In- 
valid* and others; -kitchen* a charitable establish- 
meat which provides proper food for the helpless poor. 

Diet (doret), ME. [ad. med.L .dicta in 
same senses. The association with L. dies is 
prob. later.] fi. A day's journey. Chiefly Sc. 
(So F. joumie.) -1651. 9. Sc. An appointed 

date or time; spec . the day on which a party is 
cited to appear in court. (So OF * jo unite.) 
*568* 8* A session of any assembly occu- 
pying a day or part of one 1587. 4. A con- 

ference, congress, convention. (So OF .journCe.) 
1450. 5. spec. 'The English name (from the 

end of the 16th a) of the former Reichstag of 
the (German) Roman Empire, and of the federal 
or national assemblies 0! Switzerland, Poland, 
Hungary, etc.; later of the Bundestag of the 
Germanic Confederation (1815-66) ; applied also 
to the existing Reichstag or Imperial Pariia- 
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ment of the Austro-Hungarian and German 
Empires, and the Landtag ox local parliament 
of their constituent states, and sometimes to 
the parliamentary assemblies of other states of 
Eastern Europe, of Japan, etc. 1565. 6. The 

metal scraped or cut from gold and silver plate 
assayed day by day at the Mint, and retained 
for the purpose of trial 170a Hence Die’tal a. 
of or belonging to a d. 

Di*et, v. ME. [a. OF. dieter, f. diete Diet 
jA 1 J 1. trans. To feed; to put to a specified 
diet. Also fig. a. To prescribe or regulate the 
food of fa person, etc.) in natuie or quantity 
ME. 3. To board 1635. 4. intr. To take one's 
meals; to feed (on) 1566. 5. To regulate one- 

self as to diet 1660. 

x. He that taught Abel how to d. Sheep 1655. a. 
Full power .. to pill . . d. .. and poultice all persons 
Foote. 4 At what ordinary . . do they d. Fuller, 
Hence Di’eter (now rare), one who diets himself or 
others. 

Dietary (doi *5 t&ri}. ME. [ad. L. dietarius, 
-urn, f. dixta, dicta. ] 

A. sb. x. A course of diet prescribed; a book 
prescribing such a course. 9. An allowance and 
regulation of food, as in a hospital, workhouse, 
or prison 1838. 

B. ad/. Pertaining to diet, or a dietary 1614. 
Dietetic (daitetenik). 1541. [ad. L . dm te- 

ticus, a. Gr. biaiTTjTiiefa, f. Sintra | 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to diet, or to the 
regulation of the kind and quantity of food to 
l>e eaten 1579. var. tDiete*tical a. Hence 
Diete'tically adv. 

B. sb. 1. One who studies dietetics 1759. 9. 

Dietetics, less usually dietetics 1 he part of 
medicine which relates to diet. 

Diethene- (dai|C jwu). them. See Di- 8. 
Diethyl ^d^i,e-j*il). 1850. Chem. 

1. as sb. A name for the group C«H ltf (butyl 
't yd ride or lutane), considered as a double 
molecule of the radical ethvL a. in Comb De- 
noting two equivalents of the monad radical 
ethyl (C a II ft ), replacing two atoms of hydrogen 
in a compound, as die'thylami nc NH(C a H a ) a . 
Dietlc (daije’tik). 1659. [f. Diet + -ic.] 

A. adj. - Dietetic a. 1716. So Die*tical a . 
+B. sb. A dietetic artie'e or application. 
Dietine (dai etin). 1669. [a. F. ; - ‘little 
diet \ See -INK. 1 A subordinate diet ; in Polish 
Hist., a provincial diet which elected deputies 
for die national diet. 

Dietist(doi etist). 1607. rf.DiF.TjAl + -ist.] 
One who professes or practises dietetics. So 
Diet! ‘clan, dieti tian. 

Dietrichite (drtnkait). 1889. [f. Dietrich, 
a German chemist.] Min. A fibrous alum, con- 
taining zinc and other bases. 

Dieugard e. ME. [F. f 4 God keep (you)!’] 
The salutation f God preserve you 1 a spoken 
salutation, as contrasted with a nod -1656. 

Dif-, prefix of L. origin, — dis - before f, as 
in differ re. In Romanic it became def- t whence 
in OF. de-\ this occas. appears in Eng., as defer 
from L. differ re , OF. deffercr, etc. Usually, 
however, the L. form Is ased in Eng. For its 
force, ^ee Dis-. 

Diftame, etc., etymol. f. Defame, etc., still 

occas. used. 

Diffarreation (difaer*Vi*|an). 1623. [ad. L. 
diffareationem, f. Dif- + farreum a spelt cake; 
see Con far re ation. ] Rom . Antiy. Anancient 
Roman mode of dissolution of mamage, the un- 
doing of conlarreation. 

Differ (di fax), v. ME. [a. F. diffirer, ad. 
L#. differre to carry apart, defer; also intr . to 
tend apart, to differ. Cf. Defer vd Thus L. 
differre has given two Eng. vbs. defer to put off, 
and differ to make or be unlike. ] [ 1. The earlier 
form of Defer vd in all senses. ] a. trans. To 
make unlike, different, or distinct; to cause to 
vary, to differentiate. No vt unusual. 3. intr. 
To be not the same; to be unlike, distinct, or 
various : two (or more) things are said to differ 
(absolutely, or from each other), one thing differs 
from another ME. 4. intr. To be at variance; 
to disagree. Const, with ; also from (esp. when 
followed by in) 1563. tb. To express disagree- 
ment; to dispute; to quarrel (with) -1737. 

Thai differed it from the cases wherein the Court 
had gone some lengths Cbuirb. 3. One star diffVreth 
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from another star In glory 1 Cor. xv. 41. The same 
man, in divers times, diners from himaelfe Hobbes. 
4. I d. with him totally 1809. She may..d. from me 
in opinion J. H. Newman. b. We'll never d. with 
a crowded pit Rowe. Hence Di'ffor sb. (Sc. and 
dud.) - Difference sb. 

Difference (di-rerSns), sb. ME. [a. F. diffe- 
rence, OF. also •ance, ad. L. differentia , abstr. 
sb. f. differentem ; see Different.] 1. The 
condition, quality, or fact of being different or 
not the same; dissimilarity, distinction, diver- 
sity; disagreement between two or more things, 
b. (with a and fl .) An instance of unlikeness; 
a point in whicn things differ ME. a. Math. 
The quantity by which one quantity differs from 
another; the remainder left after subtracting one 
quantity from another ME. b. spec. Theamount 
of increase or decrease in the price of stocks 
and shares between certain dates 1717. 8. A 

diversity of opinion, sentiment, or purpose; 
hence, a dispute, a quarrel ME. 4. A mark, 
device, or feature, which distinguishes one thing 
or set of things from another. Now rare, exc. 
as in h and c. 1481. b. Her. An alteration of or 
addition to a coat of arms, to distinguish a 
junior member or branch from the chief line 
1450. c. Logic. — Differentia 1551. td. 
transf. A division, class, or kind -1612. 5. A 

discrimination viewed as conceived by the sub- 
ject ME. Also attrib. 

t. D. U of two Linds as oppos'd either to identity or 
resemblance Hume. 3. with full power to concert 
all matters in d. Goldsm. 4 An absolute gentleman, 
full of most excellent differences Hand. v. it. 11a. 
b. Oh you must weare your Ke« with ad. — iv. v. 
183. 5. He vys>ted the seek foike without dyfle- 

rence Caxton. 

Difference, v. 1450. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. F. 
diffi render.] +1. intr. To be different (rare) 
-1483. +9. trans. To make different -1675 

3. To differentiate ( from something else). Freq. 
infass. 1598. 4. To discriminate. Const, ftom, 
(Now rare.) 1570. Also fabsol. 5. Math. To 
calculate the difference of. tb. To take the 
differential of. 11*70. 

3. Every individual has something th.*t differences 
ll fuim another Locke. 

fDi-fferency. 1607. [see -ency.] -Dif- 

M*’ RRNCE sb. -I8ia. 

Different (di-fergnt), a. (sb., adv.) MR. [a. 
F. dffirent , ad. L. differentem , differre trans. to 
bear asunder, etc., intr. to Differ.] 

A. adj. 1. Having unlike attributes; not of 
the same kind ; not alike ; of other nature, form, 
or quality. Const, from, also to, than, -j- against , 
fivith. 9. Not identical, distinct 1651. 3. slang. 
Out of the ordinary, special, recherchi 191a. 

1. Persons d. in state and condition Pktiik. Much 
d. from the man lie was Com. hrr. v. i. 46. Elected 
for very d. merits than those of skill in war Goldsm 
j At a. times Addison. Hence Dl’fferent-ly adv., 
•ness (rare). 

B. sb. fi. - Difference sb. 3 (rare) -1606. 

a. That which is different (rare) 1581. 

C. as adv. =■ Differently . Now vulgar 

II Differentia (difere*nji&). PI. -las (-i,F). 
1897. IL.1 Logic. The attribute by which a 
species Is distinguished from all other species 
of the same genus; a distinguishing mark. 
Differentiable, a, rare. 1863. [f. med.L. 
differentiare. ) Capable of being differentiated 
Differential (difere’iifkl). 1647. [ad. med. 
L. differentials , C differentia , Cf. mod.F, 

different itl. ] 

A « adj \ 1. Of or relating to difference ; ex- 
hibiting or depending on a difference, a. Con- 
stituting a specific diffeience; special 1659; re- 
lating to specific differences 1875. 8* Math 

Relating to infinitesimal differences (see B. x) 
1709. 4. Physics and Mech. Relating to, de- 

pending on, or exhibiting the difference of two 
(or more) measurable physical qualities 1768. 

b. Applied esp. to mechanism enabling a motor 
car's rear wheels to revolve at different rates 
when turning a corner 1909. 

s. D. duties in favout of colonial timber Rogers. 
a. The great D. marks of the Distemper Chrvni. 
D. diagnosis 187s. Phr. 3. D. calculus : a method of 
calculation which treats of the infinitesimal differ- 
ences between consecutive values of continuously 
varying quantities, and of their rates of change as 
measured by such differences. D. equation t an equa- 
tion involving differentials. 4. D. gear, gearingx A 
combination of toothed wheels communicating a mo- 
tion depending on the difference of their diameters er 
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of the number of their teeth. D, pulley \ a pulley 
having a block with two rigidly connected wheel# or 
■heaven of different diameters, the chain or rope un- 
winding from one aa it winds on the other. D. screw: 
a screw having two threads of different pitch, one of 
which unwinds as the other winds. D. thermometer 
a thermometer consisting of two air-bulb# connected 
by a bent tube partly filled with a liquid, the position 
ol the column of liquid indicating the difference of 
temperature between the two bulbs. D, winding \ 
the method of winding two insulated wires side by 
side in an electric cou, through which currents pass 
in opposite directions. 

B. *• Math. The Infinitesimal difference 
between consecutive values of a continuously 
varying quantity ; either of tho two quantities 
(usually considered to be infinitesimal) who*e 
ratio constitutes a differential coefficient 1704. 
a. Biol. A distinction or distinctive character- 
istic of structure : opp. to equivalent 1883. 3. 

Comm. A differential charge; see A. z (mod.). 
Differentially (difdre’nfali), adv. 1644. [£ 
as prec.J 1. Distinctively, specially; see Dif- 
ferential A. a. a. In relation to the diffe- 
rence of two me.isural >le quantities i in two diffe- 
rent directions; see Differential A. 4. 1862. 
Differentiate ;Uif£ c*nji,*it), v. 1816. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. differentiate. J 1. To make 
different ; to constitute the difference in or be- 
tween ; to distinguish 1853. 9. Biol ., etc. To 

make different in the process ol development, 
eip. for a special function or purpose; to make 
unlike by modification; to specialize. (Chiefly 
in pass.) 1858. Also intr. (for red.) 3. tram. 
To ascertain the difference in or between 1876. 
4. Math. To obtain the differential or the diffe- 
rential coefficient of 1816. 

x. Genius differentiate*! a man from all other men 
De Quincey. a. ‘Protoplasm’ .. which is not yet 
differentiated into 'organs* Carfkntkk. Hence 
Differentiator, he who or that which differentiates. 
Differentiation (diferenjif^ijan). 1802. [f. 
prcc. J 1. The action of differentiating, or con- 
dition of being differentiated (see prcc. 1, 2); 
spec, in Biol, the process, or the result of the 
process, by which in the course of development 
a part, organ, etc. is modified into a special 
form, or for a special function ; special izati on ; 
also the gradual product on of differences be- 
tween the descendants of the same ancestral 
types 1855. a. The action of ascertaining a 
difference (see prec. 3) 1866. 3. Math. M he 

operation of obtaining a differential or diffe- 
rential coefficient 1802. 

x. Ho (tho naturalist] justly considers the d. and 
specialisation of organs as the test of perfection 
Darwin. 

+Di*fferingly, adv. 1602. [f. DiFFF.k z>.] 

Differently -1091. 

til Difficile, -il (difrsil, di'fisil), a. 1477. D 1 * 
late OF. difficile, ad. I, d.fficilis .] Difficult; 
hard to do -1665 ; hard to understand -1637; of 
persons; hard to persuade or satisfy -1855. 
Hence DifficPleaesa, the quality of being d. 
tDifficMitate, v. rare. 1611. [f. L. difjfici- 
lis . I To render difficult -1648. 

Difficult (di'fikfflt), a* Comp, dlfficulter, 
sup. difficultefct* ME. [?f. the sb. difficulty, or 
from Old l^at. difficul and difficulty, J 1. Not 
easy; requiring effort or labour; troublesome, 
hard, puzzling. 9. Of persons ; Not easy to 
get on with 1589; hard to induce or persuade; 
obstinate 1502. 

1. How d. a thing it Is, to love, and to be wise, and 
both at once 1 608. Knowledge, .is d to gain Wordsw. 
Great things, and d., which thou knowest not Jer. 
xxxiii. 3. a My temper is d. Thackeray. vnr. 
t Difficul. Hence Difflcult-ly adv., t-neea (rare). 
Di’fficult, v. Now local. 1608. [a* obi. F. 
difficulty t med.L. difficultare.) *t*z. trams. 
To render difficult, impede -1818, a. To em- 
barrass. Usu. pass. (Sc, and U.S,) 1686. far. 
tPl-fflcultatc In sense z (rare). 

Difficulty (di’fikflti). ME. [ad. L. dijfi- 

eultatem (£ difi, DfS- + facuttas)f\ z. The 
quality, fact, or condition of being difficult) the 
character of an notion that requires labour or 
effort; hardness to be accomplished; the oppo- 
site of ease or facility ME. b. The quality of 
being hard to understand 1529. a. with a and 
pi. An instance of this quality; that which is 
difficult) often spec, a pecuniary embarrassment 
(usu. In pi.) ME. 3. Reluctance; demur. Ohs. 
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exc. in phr. to make a d.\ formerly fto make d., 
i.e. to show reluctance 15x3. 

s. If aught.. in the shape Or d. or danger could 
deterre Me Milt. P. L. u. 44a. The d. and obscurity 
of the phrase Farrar. a. They mistake difficulues 
for impossibilities South. Difficulties in revelation 
b H, Newman. Mr. Brumon is m ‘difficulties’ 
(civilized plural for debt) fc* t. A. Kemble. 

Diffidatioa 1731. Lad. med.L. 

diffidationem, f. diffidare\ see Defy v. l \ The 
undoing of lelations of faith, allegiance, or 
amity; declaration of hostilities; Defiance. 

They sent a. .letter of d., in which they renounced 
their allegiance Coxa. 

Diffide ^difai-d), v. Now rare. 153a. [f. L. 
diffidere to distrust. ] intr. To have or feel dis- 
trust. (The opposite of confide .) Also t tram. 
Diffidence (di'fidcns). 1526. [ad. L. diffi- 
dent i a ; see prec.j (The opposite of Confi- 
dence ) i. Want of confidence; mistrust, dis- 
trust, doubt. Now rare. 9 . Distrust of one- 
self; want of confidence in one’s own ability, 
worth, or fitness; modesty, shyness 1709. 

X. Ad... of hi* judgment or his virtue Jab. Mill. 
a Speak, tho' sure, with seeming d. Pore. var. 
tDi'ffidency. 

Diffident (drfiddnt), a. 1598. [ad. L .dijfi- 
dmtem ; see Diffide. ) (The opposite of Con- 
fident.) x. Wanting confidence (in); distrust- 
fr.l, mistrustful (of). 2. Wanting in self-confi- 

dence; distrustful of oneself; timid, shy, modest, 
bashful (The usual current sense.) 17x3. 

x. I n the constancie of his people he was somewhat 
d. Ralkigk. a. He [Dr. Johnson] never ..meant to 
ternly the d. Mad. D'Arblav. Hence Di’lfideiit-ly 
adv., t-ueaa (rare). 

iDiffla-tion. 1568. [f. I* difflarc , difflat-J) 
Blowingasunderordispersion by blowing -1763. 
Diffluence (di-fl«6ns). 1633. [f. Difflu- 
ent; see -f.nce.] 1. The flowing apart or 
abroad; dispersion by flowing. Also fig. 9. 

Dissolution into a liquid state 1347. So tDl*f* 
fluency, diffluent condition. 

Diffluent (di flsidnt), a. 1618. [ad. L. dif- 
fiuentem , difiluere.) Characterized by flowing 
apart or abroad; fluid; deliquescent. Also fig. 
iDifform (difp’jm), a. 1547. [ad. med.L. 
dtfformis .] 1. Of diverse forms; differing in 

shape -1677. 9. Without symmetry; not uni- 

form; of irregular form -1845. 

1. A confused Mixture of d. qualities Newton, a 
If tho Part# be dissimilar, then the Substance is d. 
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tDifforxnlty (dif^\xm(ti). 1530. [a. F. dif- 
formitl\ see prec.] x. Want of uniformity be- 
tween things -1857. a. Want of conformity 
with or to -1677. 

Diffra-Ct, a. 1883. [ad. L. diffractus'] 
Hot. Of lichens : 1 Broken into areolae with dis- 
Lnct intei-spaces *. 

Diffract (difne-kt),*. 1803. [f. L. diffract-, 
diffriugcre. J trams. To break in pieces, break 
up; in Optics, To deflect and break up (abeam 
of light) at the edge of an opaque body or 
ihrough a narrow aperture. Also jig. 
Diffraction Cdifroe*kj2n). 1671. [ad, mod. L. 
d.ffrixctumem ; see prec. | Optics. The breaking 
up of a beam of light into a series of light and 
dark spaces or bands, or of coloured spectra, 
due to interference of the mys when deflected 
at the edge of an opaque body or through a 
narrow aperture, b. Acoustics. An analogous 
phenomenon occurring in the case of sound- 
waves passing round the comer of a large body. 

D. grating, a plate of gla*»s or polished metal 
ruled with very close equidistant parallel lines, pro- 
ducing a spectrum by diffraction of the transmitted or 
reflected light. 

Diffractive (difrwktiv), a. 1829. ft. as 
Diffract v. +-ivk.| Tending to diffract. 
Hence Diifr&'ctlvely adv. 

Diffra nch i n c, error for Disp- in J« 
Diffu*gient, ppl. a. [ad. L. diffugientem. ] 
Dispersing. Thackeray. 

Difltttato (difid-z/t). 1850. [f. Diffuse it. 
+-ATK *,] Chem. The crystalloid portion of a 
mixture which passes through the membrane in 
the process of chemical dialysis. 

Diffuse (difi*‘s), a. ME. [ad. L. Jiffusus, 
diffundertx cf. F. diffus, -use.) fx. Confused; 
vague, doubtful -1609. 9. Spread out in space; 
widespread, dispersed. Also ifig. 1643. 3. Of 
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a style : Using many words to convey the sense; 
veibose : opp. to concise or condensed 1742. 

x. A mater tome doubtfull and d. 1560, a. D. typo- 
graphy Johnson, inflammation 1874. 3. Too strong 

and concise, not d. enough for a woman Jamk Austen. 
Hence Diffu*ee-ly adv., -ness. 

Diffuse (diiwz), v. 1596. [f. L. diffus , 

ppl. stem of diffundere. ] ti. To pour out as a 
fluid with wide dispersion; to shed *1734. 9. 

i o pour or send forth as from a centre of dis- 
persion ; to spread widely, shed abroad, dis- 
perse, disseminate 1526; Jig. to dissipate 1608. 

3. To extend or spread out (the body, etc.) 

freely (arch, and poet.) 1671. 4. intr. (for rtfi ) 

To be or become diffused, to spread abroad 
(lit. and Jig.) 1653. 5. Physits. '1 o intermingle, 

or ( trans .) cause to intermingle, by diffusion 
1808, +6. To distract Lear I, iv. 2. 

x. Temp. iv. L 79. a. D. thy riches among thy 
friends Johnson. Tod. geniality around one Masson. 
3> See now tie lies at random, carelessly diffused 
Milt. Sams. 118. Hence Diffused K-tA, poet. 4 d) 
ppl. a. Diffuaed-ly adv ., -ness. Diffu’acr, one 
who or that which diffuses. 

Diffusible I ifii/ zib’1), a. Also -able. 178 a. 
f. as prec. + -idle. ) Capable of being diffused, 
ience DiffusibiTity, capacity of being diffir ed ; 
esp. in Physics , as a measurable quality of gases 
and fluids. So Diffu’eibleness. 

Diffusio-meter. 1866. [f. L. diffusio + 

-meter.] An apparatus for measuring the 
rate of diffusion of gases, var. DiffusiTneter. 

Diffusion (difitrsan). ME. [ad. L . diffit- 
sionem, L diffundere .1 1. The action of diffus- 

ing; the condition of being diffused; a spread- 
ing ; dispersion ; wide distribution. 9. Jig. 
Spreading abroad, dispersion, dissemination (of 
abstract things) 1750. 3. Of writing, etc. ; Dif- 

fuseness; copiousness of language ME. 4. 
Physics. The spontaneous molecular interpene- 
tration of two fluids without chemical combina- 
tion 1808. Also attrih. 

a. The universal d. of learning among a people 
Hume. 3. His &, and affluence of conversation 
Boswkll 

Diffusive (difitf’siv), a 1614. [f. as Dif- 
fuse v. +-IVK, j 1. Having the quality of dif- 
fusing, or of being diffused : characterized by 
diffusion (lit. a.nd jrg.). *|- a. Of a body of people : 
As consisting of members in their individual 
capacity. (Common in 17th c.) -1718. 3.* 

Diffuse <z. 3. (Occas in good sense : Copious, 
full.) 1699. 

x. 1) of knowledge Milt. Leaven hath .. a d. faculty 
Br. Hall. The strength of some d. thought 1 knny- 
son. 3. He is less d. and more pointed than usual 
1 - Stephen. Heme Difi\i* 9 ive-ly adv ^ -ness, 
Diffuai'vity = Dikfusibility. 

Dig (dig^, v. Pa. t. and pple. dug (d*>g\ 
formerly digged (digd). ME. | Of uncertain 
origin ; prob. ult. a deriv of OE. die Ditch (cf. 
dlctan to dig, make an embankment). The date of 
F. digue dike, diguer to dike, is not appropriate ] 
L intr. i. *To work in making holes or turn- 
ing the ground * ( J .) ; to make an excavation ; 
to work with a spade or similar tool. Also 
transf. and fig b. spec. To study hard and 
closely at a subject (C/.S.) Z789, 9. To make 

one s way into or through by digging; to make 
an excavation under 1535. 

x. Digge about he vyne rot is Wvcur. They [amsl 
dug deeper and deeper to deposite their eggs Goldsm. 

11 . ttans, x. To penetrate and turn up (the 
ground, etc.) with a spade or similar tool ME. 
Also transf. b. spec. To break up and turn 
over (the soil) with a mattock, spade, or the like, 
as an operation of tillage ME. 3. To make (n 
hole, mine, etc.) by the use of a spade or the 
like; to form by digging) to excavate ME. 4. 
To obtain or extract by excavation. Const 
from, out of. ME. ts* Tq put and cover up (in 
the ground, etc.) by digging; to bury -4647. 
6. To thrust or force in or into 1553, 7. To 

spur vigorously; to thrust* stab, prod 1*530. 

x. Sons of man. d. the wal WvcLir Euh. via. 8. a 
It [a vineyard] snail not be pruned nor digged 1 but 
there shall come up briers and thorns Isa. v. 6. 3. 

Digge my greue thy seife • Ben. IV, iv. v. 111. 

4. 1 with my long nayles will digge thee pig-nuts 
Temp. n. U» 17s. 

In comb, with adverbs. D. down. a. To cause to 
fall by digging, b. To lower or remove by digging. 
D* in* a. To put in and cover up by digging. 1 >. to 
drive in deeply. c« AUjf/. To esubluih oneself to 
a position. D, out. a. To extract or remove by 
digging* b. To excavate, c. iWr. To depart il/.S. 


8 (Get. Kiln), i (Fr. pm), ft (Get. MaOlar). a (Ft. ftrae). # (cwrl). 8 ((•) (tbm). I (A) (ttin). f (Fr. fain}. 6 (fit, fm, Mrth). 
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toiler.). D. up. a. To take or get oat of the 
•tc.. by ’ "" 1 ‘" 


too ground, 
by digging. 


..by digging, b. To break tro or upon by dig] 

To brook up and open tho ■oft of, by digging. 

Dig, sb. 1674. [*• prec. yb.] 1. An act of 
digging 1887. a/A definite quantity to be dug 
out 1890. 8* A tool for digging 1674. 4* A 

thrust, a sharp poke, as with the elbow, fist, etc. 
1819. AJso Jig. 5. A diligent or plodding stu- 
dent fl/.S. suing) 1849. 6. -* Digging 4. 1893. 
Digallic (daigae lik), a. 1877. [Di- 2 .] 
Chem In D. acid, which contains two molecules 
of gallic acid, minus one equivalent of water 
Digamist fdrgimist). 1656. [f. as Diga- 
my + -1ST. J A man or woman who has married 
a second time. 

Digamma (daigsemfi). 1698. [a. L., Gr. 
Ziyapfia, f. 81- twice + y 6 .fi/xa : so caned from its 
shape f, resembling two gammas (f~) set one 
above the other. 1 The sixth letter of the ori- 
ginal Greek alphabet, corresponding to the 
Semitic wane or tune, which was afterwards dis- 
used. It was a consonant, probably equivalent 
to English w. So Diga*mmate a., -ated ppl. a . 
having the d. ; formed with a figure like die d. 
Digamotts (di'gfimas), a. 1864. [f. L. di- 
gamus, a. Gr. Ztyapot + -ous. ] i» Married a 

second time; of the nature of digamy, a. Bot. 
- Androgynous 1883. 

Digamy (digftmi). 2635. [ad. L. digamia , 
a. Gr. ] x. Digamous condition or state; second 
marriage, ta. — Bigamy x. -1766. 

Digastric (daigse'strik), a. and sb. 1696. 
[ad. mod.L. digastricus (also used), f. Gr. &- 
+ yaarr)p.] Anal. 

A. adj. i. Having two parts swelling like 
bellies; spec, applied to muscles having two 
fleshy bellies with a tendon between 2791. a. 
Of or pertaining to the digastric muscle of the 
lower jaw; see B. 1832. 

B , sl. A muscle of the lower jaw, fleshy at its 
extremities, and tendinous at its middle 1696. 

Digeneous fda^dgTnras), a. 1883. [11 Gr. 
9 iyevris + ovs.\ 1. Bisexual. a. Of or per- 
taining to the Digenra , a division of the trema- 
tode worms or flukes. 

DigenesiS (dai,dze*nesis), 1876. [mod.L., 
L Gr. di- . 7*v«rtr.J Biol '. Successive genera^ 
t&oa by two different processes, as sexual and 
asexual. So Digene *tic a. relating to or char- 
acterized by d. 

Digenite (df'dgJhcit). 1850. [mod. f. Gr. 
ftryev^r of doubtful kind.] Min. A variety of 
ChalcocIte or copper-glance. 

Digenous (di'dgfnas), a. 1884. [irreg. L Gr. 
&- + yivot + -ous. J Of two sexes, bisexual. 

Hence DPgeny, sexual reproduction. 
+Di*gereilt. rare. 2477. [ad. L. digerenlem.] 

A. adj. Digesting -1755. 

B. sb. A medicine which promotes digestion 
or suppuration -1867. 

Digest (dci'dgest), sb. ME. [ad. L. digesla 
* matters digested * ; n. pi. of digestus ; see Di- 
gest v. ] 1. A digested collection of statements; 
a methodically arranged compendium or sum- 
mary of written matter 2555. a. Luna. An ab- 
stract of some body of law, systematically ar- 
ranged 1626; spec, the body of Roman laws 
compiled from the earlier jurists by order of 
Justinian MEL tg. — Digestion -1602. 

s. His [Milton^] d. of scriptural texts Macaulay. 
a The Digests of the Jewish Law 1652. 

Digest (di idlest, dai-), v. 1450. [f. L. di- 
gest-, ppl. stem of digerare, f. di- =* dis- (Di- >) 
apart +gerere to carry.] f 1 . trans. To divide 
and dispose -1675; to disperse -1727. a. To 
dispose methodically; to reduce into a system- 
atic form, usually with condensation ; to classify 
2482; 3. To settle and arrange methodically 

In tbe mind ; to think over 1450. 4. To prepare 
(food) in the stomach and intestines for assimi- 
lation by tbe system ; see Digestion x. 1483. 
Also absol. b. intr. (for rejl.) To undergo di- 
gestion, as food 1574. c, trans. To eause or 
promote the digestion of 1607. g. jig. and 
/tans/, (from 4) 2476. 0. To bear without re- 

sistance ; to * swallow, stomach ’ 1553 ; to get 
pver the effects of (arch.) 1576. 7. To obtain 

menial nourishment from 2548. t8. To mature, 
esp. by the action of heat. Also fig. -1708. t®. 
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trans. To cause to suppurate; also absol. to 
promote suppuration -1767. Also t intr. ( for 
rejl.) 10. trans. To prepare by boiling; to dis- 
solve by the aid of he.it and moisture 1616. 
Also intr. (for rejl.). 

& The Civil Law is digested into general Heads 
Half:. 3. Tod. a plan for keeping accounts Smkaton. 
4. absol. Each has to..d. for himself Clough. 3. 
Most of them [leaves) were not able to d the third 
fly Darwin. Tbe Hapsiiuvgs .. have not digested 
Bosnia completely yet 1 889. 6. To d.a wanton attack 
W. Irving, a loss Coleridgx. 7, Read, marke, learne, 
and inwardly digeste them Bk. Com. Prayer, so. D. 
the bark in alcohol 1 838. Hen^e tDigt’st, Digested 
ppl. ndjs. Dige’stedly adv. 

Digester (didge’siMjddi-). Also -or. 1578. 
If. prec. vb»] He W'ho or that which digests; 
esp. a strong close vessel in which bones or other 
substances are dissolved by the action of heat. 
Digestible (did^e-silb l, dai-), a. Also 
•able, ME. [a. F., ad. L. digestibilis.) Ca- 
pable of being digested. Hence Dige*stlble> 
ness. Dige*stibly adv. 

Digestion (didgcslyon, doi-). MR [a. F., 
ad. L. digest ionemA 1. The process whereby 
the nutritive part of food is, in the stomach and 
intestines, rendered fit to be assimilated by the 
system. Also transf. and fig. a. The power 
or faculty of digesting food MR 3. fig. The 
action ot digesting; see Digest v. 1610. 4 

Cham. ta. The operation of maturing by tbe 
action of gentle heal -1677. b. The operation 
of dissolving a substance by the action of heat 
and moisture 1610. *t5- The process of 

main ring an ulcer, etc. ; disposition to healthy 
suppuration -1830. t6. The action of method- 

izing and reducing to order; the result of this ; 
a Digest -1754. 

e. Things sweet to tast, prone In d. sow re Rich. If, 
L iiL 936. trans/. Whether they [DroseraJ. .have the 
power of d. Darwin. fir 1 devoured them [books] 
with appetite, if not d. W. Irving. D. of a wrong 
Stfrnk. a. Out dhgestion would be better, if our 
dishes were fewer Nash*. 

Digestive (did^e-stiv, dri-). MR [a. F. 
digestif, -rve, ad. L. dtgestivus. ] 

A. adj ; r. Having the function of digesting; 

engaged in or pertaining to digestion 1532. 9. 

Promoting digestion; digestible 1528. 3. Pro- 

moting suppuration. 

x. The d. power* 1795, organs 1837, cavity 1841. a. 
D. cheese, and fruit there sure will be B. Jons. 
Applying only a d. warmth D* Crkll. 

B. sb. x. Anything promoting digestion of 
food MR a. A substance a hicb promoter 
suppuration in a wound, etc. ; digestive oint- 
ment 1543. 

Hence Dige*stive-ly adv., *neee. 
tDige*story. 161a. [ad. L. diges tortus, f. 
digest-, digtrere .] 

A. adj. « Digestive. 

B. sb. A vessel or organ of digestion -1774. 
tDige-ature. 1565. [f. L. digest - ; see prcc.] 
- Digestion x, a. -170a. 

Di-ggable, a. 155a. [f. Dig v. + -able.] 
That can be digged. 

Digger (di-gai). MR [f. Dig v. + -er.] i. 
One who or that which digs. a. spec. A miner; 
esp. one who searches for gold 1531. b. One of a 
tribe of N. American Indians who live chiefly 
00 roots 2837. c. Eng. Hist. A section of the 
Levellers in 1649, who began to dig and plant 
tbe commons 1649. 3. An instrument for dig- 
ging; the digging part of a machine 1686. 4. 

A division of Hymenopterous insects, also called 
Digger-wasps 1847. 

Comb, d^vsu (set 


Digging (di Yiq),*rA/. sb. 2538. [f. Dig v. + 
-ing l . J 1. The action of Dig v ., in various 
senses; an Instance of this 2553 . a. ctmcr. The 
materials dug out 2^59. 3. A place where dig- 
ging is carried on; in pi. (occas. taken as sing. ) 
applied to mines, and especially to gold-fields 
153*- 4, coltoq. in pL Lodgings, quarters 1836. 

3. Wet-diggings and Dry-diggings are terms in gold 
districts, tor mines near nv«rs or on the higher lands 
asthe case may be Farmer Americanisms. 

Digtlt (dait), v. Now arch, and dial. [OR 
dihtan, ad. R dictate', see Dictate v.] f i. 
trans. To dictate OR; to ordain -1558; to 
order -1522; to deal with, treat -1650;' spec, to 
have to do with sexually -MR ; to dispose of 
_1 535* tn- To compose -2807; to do - *596. 
8* tl o put in order -1500; to equip MR ; to 
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dress, array ME. ; to make ready, or proper 
(revived in poet, and romantic nse) ME. 

s. 4 Who checks at me, to death is d.* Scott. 3. The 
hall ..With rich array and costly arras d. Si-enser 
A. Q . 1. iv. 6. Orion, in golden panoply d. Bowen. 
To d. him for earth or for heaven x8si. Hence 
Di'ghter (now dial.), one who or that which dights. 
Digit (di dsit), sb. MR [ad. L. digitus.'] 
x. One of the terminal divisions of the hand or 
foot ; a finger or toe 1644. a* A finger’s breadth . 
three-quarters of an inch 1633. 3 .Arith. Each 
of the numerals below ten (originally counted 
on the fingers) ; any of the nine, or (including 
the cipher, o) ten Arabic figuies ME. 4 .Astron. 
The twelfth part of the dinmeter of the sun or 
moon; u&ed in expressing the magnitude of an 
eclipse 1591. 

1. We find among reptiles, all the combinations of 
digits, from five to one, t&Uen between two pairs of 
hands or dawB itioa. 4. Ye Sun.. was darkned 10 
digits i HkAMNa Hence fDi'git u. to point out with 
the finger. 

Digital (di-d^itfil). ME. [ad. L. digitalis, 
f. digitus Licit.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a finger, or to 
the fingers or digits 1656. a. Resembling a 
finger or the impression made by one X831. 3 
Having digits 1833. 

a. The D. Cavity R Knox. 3. The d. feet 1887. 

B. sA ftm Digit sb. 3. MR only. a. A 

finger (joc.) 1840. 3. A key played with the 

finger in a piano or organ 1878. 

Digitalic (did^itarhk), a. 1858. [f. Digi- 
talis + -1C. ] Of or pertaining to digitalis ; in d 
acid, an add obtained from the foxglove, crystal- 
lizing in white acicular prisms. 

Digitaliform (-taHifgjm), a. 1859. [f. L 

digitalis + -FORM. ] Hot. Of the form of the 
corolla of the foxglove. 

Digitalin (dr d gitalin). 1837. [f. Digita- 
lis + -in. | Chem 'I he substance or substances 
extracted from the leaves of the foxglove, as its 
active principle, (Originally named degitalia, 
digital ine.) 

| Digitalis (didgitA’lis). 1664. [mod.L., f. L. 
digitalis’, so named in allusion to the German 
name Fingcrhut, L e. thimble.'} 1 . Hot. A genus 
of plants of the N.O. Scropkulanacest. includ- 
ing the foxglove ( D . purpurea), a. A medicine 
prepared from the foxglove 1799. 

Digitally (di d 1832. [f. Digi- 
tal a. j By means of or with respect to the 
fingers. 

Digitate (di'd^itA), a. 1661. fad. L. digi- 
tatus. ] 1. '/.ool. Having divided digits or lots 

a. Divided into parts resembling fingers; spec. 
in Dot. of leaves, etc. ; Having deep radiating 
divisions, as the compound leaves of the horse- 
chestnut 1788. Hence Dl'gitAtely adv. So 
Di gitated a. (in same sense ). 

Digitate (di*dgiu>t),». 1658. [f.L .digitus* 

-<\TE | f i# trans. To point out with or as 

with the finger (rare), a. intr. To become di- 
vided into finger-like parts 1796. 

Digitatlon (didgit/i jan). 1658. [f. Digi- 
tate v. or a.; see -ation.) +1. A touching, 
or pointing, with the finger -1800. a. revision 
into fingers or finger-like processes ; concr. one 
of these processes 1709. 

Digit!- (di*d/iti), comb. f. L. digitus (see 
Digit sb.). 

Dl-gitiform a. digitate. DbgitlncTvate, 
•nerved, •ne'rvoua adjs.. Hot. having the ribs of 
tlie leaf radiating from tbe top of the leaf-stalk. 
Di gitipa*rtlta a. having more titan five lobes of 
a similar character. 

DigftUgr&de (di'dgitignfltd). 2833. [a. F., 

f. L. digitus + -grad us.] 

A. adj. Walking on the toes ; spec. In 7 .aot 
belonging to the tribe Digit igrada of Carnivora. 
(Opp. to Plantigrade. ) 

B . sb. A digit] grade animal (Chiefly In pi.) 
183c Hence Drgktigra^ dism, d. condition. 

Digitize (drdgitais), v. rare. 2704. [f. 
Digit.] Totrent in some way with the fingers; 
to finger; as % fed* a pen. 

DigitCH shortened from digitalis , U in 
digitoiein, a fat obtained from digitalis leaves; 
etc. 

tDigfefdiate, v. 2656. [ad. L. digiadiari , 
f. di-, dis- -f- glad ins. ] intr. To cross swords ; 
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to contend. Hence Digtadi&'tion (now rmrd), 
fighting with swords {lit. and fig,). 

Digi t, Diglott (dai-glft), a. 1863. [ad. 
Gr. Hiykoirrot, f. $«-, IW- + y Karra, Attic for 
ykaknsa. ] Using or expressed in two languages, 
bilingual ; also as sb . A digiot book or version. 
So Di'glottlsTti* the use of words derived from 
two languages. 

Diglyph (dsi-glifj. 1737. [f. Gr. 81- + y\v- 
(ptiv ; cf. F. diglyphe. ] Archil. A projecting 
face or taUet with two vertical grooves or 
channels. 

tDignation (dtgn*- jai). 1450. [ad. (ult.) L. 
digrtationem, f. dignart , -ari. J The action of 
deeming worthy; honour conferred *1737. 
t Digue, a. ME. fa. F. digne , early ad. L. 
dignus . J 1. Of high worth or desert ; honour- 
able -1578. a. Worthy, deserving. Const, of 
(to), or tnf -1643. 3. Becoming, fit Const. 

to, unto, of, for . -1549. 4. Haughty, disdainful 

(in ME. only]. Hence tDi'gnely adv, 
Dignification (di.gnifikri'Jaii,. Now rare. 
X S77- I ad. med. L. dignificationem . ) The ac- 
tion of dignifying, or fact of being dignified. 

Dignified (drgnifaid), ppl . a. 1667. [f. 
Dkjnify. ] 1. Invested with dignity; exalted 

176 3. fa. Ranking as a dignitary [csp. eccle- 

siastical) -i860. 3. Marked by dignity; stately, 
noble, majestic 18 ia. Hence Di'gnifiedly adv. 
Dignify (drgnifoi), v. 1506. [a. O F.digni- 
fier, ad. med.L. dignificare , f. dignus +-ficare. \ 
1. trams. To make worthy or illustrious; to 
confer dignity or honour upon ; to ennoble, 
honour, b. In lighter use . To give a high- 
sounding name or title to 1750. +a. To confer 

a title of honour upon - 1727. 

s. Such a Day. .Came not. till now, to dignifie the 
Times a Hen. Ilf, t. i as. To d. letters with the title 
of Walpoliana H. Walpole. Hence Di’gnifler. 

Dignitary (digniUn). 167a. \i\,.dignitas 
+ -ARY : so F. dignitaire sb. | 

A, sb. One holding high rank or office, esp. 
ecclesiastical. 

B. adj. Of. belonging to, or invented with a 
dignity [esp. ecclesiastical). 

Dignity (drgnfti). ME. [a. OF. dignett, 
F. digniti , ad. L. dignitatem. Cf. also Dainty, j 
1. '1 he quality of being worthy or honourable; 
worth, excellence; tdesert. a. Honourable or 
high estate, position, or estimation ; honour ; 
rank ME. Also fig b. collect. Persons of high 
estate or rank 1548 3. An honourable office, 

rank, or title , transf a dignitary ME 4. No- 
bility of aspect, manner, or style; becoming 
stateliness, gravity 1667. 5. Astrol. A situation 

of a planet m which its influence is heightened 
ME. H 6. [ Fantastic rendering of Gr. d^iojya.) 
An axiom. Sir T. Browne. 

s. It is of the essence of reel A. to be self 'Sustained 
Si* H. Taylo*, a. (Jyuyng somewhat to thedygnyte 
of presthode Starkky collect 1 cannot see the d. of 
a (great kingdom, .imprisoned or exiled, without great 
pain Burke. j transf. These filthy dreamers . . 
speake euili of dignities JucU 8. 4. In every gesture 

dignitie and love Milt. P. L vm. 489. 
t&igno’sce, v. 1639. [ad. L. dignoscere. ] 
To distinguish, discern (trans. and intr.) -1676, 
tDlgno tion. 1578. [f. L. dignat-, dignoscere.'] 
The action ot distinguishing or discerning; a 
distinguishing sign -1658. 

Digoneutic (dai^onifltik), a. 1889. [f. Gr. 
81- + yweveiv, ] Entom. Producing two broods 
in a year. Hence Digoneu'tiam, d. condition. 

Digonoos (di'g*)i?s, dot-), a. 1786. [f. Gr. 
81- + -70 wot angled. ] Bot. Having two angles. 

Di a gram. 1864. Proposed synonym of Di- 
graph. Webster. 

Digraph (doigraf). 1788- Gr. Hi- +ypa- 
] A group of two letters expressing a simple 
sound, as ea in head, etc. Hence Dlgra*phlc a. 
Digress (digres, dot), v. 1530, Mf. L. di- 
gress-, ppL stem of digredi, f. di -, Dis- x + 
grade.'] x. tntr. To go aside from the track ; 
to diverge, deviate, swerve 155a. Abo f fig. 
te. To diverge from the right path ; to trans- 
ress >1640 3. To deviate from the subject in 

iscourse ot writing* (Now the prevailing 
sense.) 1530. 

t I find myself in Bond Street ..Id. into Soho, to 
explore a bookstall Lams. fig. Digresse good su 
from such lewd songs rfioj* ■ So man . . digressed 
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and fell 164a. 3. 1 have too Iona digressed, end 

therefore shall return to my subject Swift. Hence 
tDigrees sb. = Digression a. Digre*sser. 
Digression (digrejsn, doi-). ME. [ad. 
(ult. ) L. digress ionem ; see DIGRESS v. J x , The 
action of digressing [lit, and \fig.). (Now rare 
in lit . sense.) 1552. a. Deviation from the sub- 
ject in discourse or writing; an instance of this. 

( The maid trequent sense.) ME. 3. Astro*., 
etc Deviation fioin a particular line, or from the 
menn posidon; deflexion; e.g, of an inferior 
planet from the sun 1646. 

*. Then my d. is so vile, so base, That it will liue 
engrauen In my face Siiaks. a It were a long de- 
gression Fro my matere Chaucer. Hence Digre*s« 
atonal a. of, pertaining to, or characterized by d. 
Digressive (digre-siv, dai-'i, a. 1611. [ad. 
L. digressions ; see Digress v, J Characterized 
by, or given to, digression; of the nature of di- 
gression. Hence Digre*aaive-ly adv., -ness. 

|| Digue. 1523. [F., a. Flem. di/h.] «• Dike, 
II Digynia (daid^rma). 176a. [mod.E (Lin- 
naeus) f. Gr. Him + yuuri 4- -iai\ Bot. The second 
Order in many classes of the Linmean Sexual 
System, comprising plants having two pistils. 
Hence Digy*nlan, Digy*nioua adjs . belonging 
to the order D . ; Di-gynous a. having two pistils. 

Dihedral (doihf’drAlj, a. 1799. [f. next + 

-al.] 1. Cryst . Having or contained by two 

planes or plane faces, a. Math . Oi the nature 
ot a dihedron 1893. 

1. D. angle , the inclination of two planes which 
meet at an edge ; also, the angle formed by any two 
meeting or intersecting planes nr plane faces, spec. 
the angle formed by the wing pairs of an aeroplane. 
Also as sb. <s d. angle. 

I Dihedron (doihf drdn). 1888. [f. Gr. 81-, 
8t<7- f tbpa seat, base. J Math. The portion of 
two superposed planes bounded by (or con- 
tained within) a regular polygon, 
j nDihe lios. Also dibelium. 1727. [mod.L., 

I f. Gr. 81- «= Hid + 1 )\ios. J Astr. Kepler’s name 
for that ordinate of the ellipsis, which passes 
through the focus, wherein Lhe sun is supposed 
to be placed. Chambers. 

Dihexagonal (dai heksse-g&n&l), a. 1864. j 
I Dr-*] Cryst, Having twelve angles, of which 
the first, third, fifth, . . eleventh, are equal to 
one another, and the second, fourth, sixth, . , 
twelfth, are equal to one another, but those oi 
the one set not equal to those of the other. 

Dl-hexahe dron. 1888. [Dr- 2 ] Cryst. 
A six-sided prism with trihedral summits, mak- 
ing twelve faces in alL Alsooccas., a double 
hexagonal pyramid. So tDi-hexahedral a. 
having twice six faces. 

Dihydrlto (doihai-drait). 1868. ff. Gr. 8i-, 
Di-*EtJ5a;p, bHp- 4-ITE. ] Min. A variety of 
pseudo-malachite or native phosphnteof copper, 
containing two equivalents of water. 

Diiamb (daiiaije’mb). 1753. [ad. L. di- 
iambus (also used), Gr. 8<fafi£r>r, f. 81-, Di-* 4 
r<tp3os.] Pros A metrical foot consisting of 
two iambs (v^ — — ). 

Di-iodide (daipi belaid). 1873. [Di-2.] 
Chem. A compound of two atoms of iodine with 
a dyad element or radical. 
tDijtrdicanti rare. 1661. [ad. L. dijudi- 
cantem; see next. 1 One who dijudi cates -1691. 

Dijudic&te (dai,d^i#-dik^t) f v. Now rare , 
1607. [ f. ppl. stem of L. dijudieart , f. di- (Di- 1 ) 
+ju<iicart. j To judge; to determine, decide ; 
trams, to judge of ; to pronouuce judgement on, 
decide. Hence D^udica’tion (now rare), 
||Dika (doi-kfc). 1859. [VV. African name. 1 
In d.-hrtad, a cocoa-like substance, prepared 
from the fruit of a species of mango-tree. D.- 
-fat, -oil, the tatty substance of d.-bread. 
Di‘k-dik. 1895. A small African antelope. 
Dike, dyke (doik), sb. fOE dir mase. and 
fem., ditch, trench, with Tent, cognates. Cf. 
Ditch. ] x. +A Ditch -157V. a hollow dug 
out to hold or conduct water OE. a. Hence, 
anv water-course or channel x6x6. +3. Any 

hollow dug in the ground; a pit, cava, eta. -1475. 
4. An embankment 1487 ; a wall or fence ME. 
Also fig. ft. An embankment to prevent inunda- 
tions 1635 ; a raised causeway 1480. Also fig, 
0. iNorthumb,) A fissure in a stratum, filled up 
with deposited or intrusive rock 1789. Hence. 
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in Geol. A mass of mineral matter, usually igne- 
ous rock, filling up a fissure in the original 
strata 1802, 

a. Whole sheets descend of slulcy Rain, The Dykes 
lure fill’d Dkyden. 3. The land here is lower than 
the waters ; for which reason they have the strongest 
dams or dykes in the whole country 1756 fig. The 
last dike of the prerogative! univs. 

Dike, dyke, v. [OE had dician ; but the 
ME. vb. is prob. a new formation.] 1. intr . 
To make a dike ; to dig ME. a. trans. To 
provide with a dike ot dikes, in various senses 
ME. 3. To place (flax or hemp) in a dike or 
water-course to steep 1799. 

ft. He wolde . . dyke and delue . . for euery pour* 
wight Chaucer. Hence Di'ker, dy‘ker. one who 
constructs or works at dike-, j Ac. one who builds 
closure walls (without mortar). 

Di-ke-grave. 1563. [a.. MDu. dijc grave, L 
diik dike +graaf earl.] In Holland, an officer 
who has charge of t-he dikes or sea-walls; in 
England (esp. Lincolnshire) * Dike-reeve. 
Now only dial. 

Di'ke-reeve, dyke-. 1665. [f. Dike sb. + 
Reeve : peril, an alteration of prec. ) An oflfi- 
cer who has charge under the Court of Sewers 
of the diams, sluices, and sea-bank* of a district 
of fen or marsh-land in England. 
tDila-cerate, ppl. a. 1602. [ad. L. dilace- 
rat us; see nexLJ Rent asunder, torn -1649. 
Dilacerate (di-, d»ilte*ser*it), v. 1604 (f. 

ppl. stem of L .dilacerare (f. di-, dis - \ lace rare) 
trans . To tear asunder, tear in pieces. Also 
fig. Hence Dila^cera'tion, the action of di- 
lacerating; the being dilacerated. 

Dila-ctic, a. 1863. Ghent. See Di- 2 and 
lactic 

Dilambdodont (dailrp’mdtfd^ntX a. [f. Gr. 
5<- # Di- * -r Xhufrba + iSoFr-. ] Zool, Having 
oblong molar teeth with two A’ or V-shaped 
ridges. 

Dilamination (dailsemm/i jan). 1849. [£ L. 
dilamittare. f. di-, dis- ■+■ lamina . | Bot. Separa- 
tion into laminae, or splitting off of a lamina. 
fDilamiate, v. 1535. [T. 1.. dilamat-, di- 

lama re. ] To rend or tear in pieces -165^ 
Hence I Dllanla tion. 

Dila*pidate, ppl. a. Obs. ot arch. 1590. [ad. 
L. dilapidate; see next.] * Dilapidated. 
Dilapidate (dilae*pidnt), v. Also d^ 157a 
[ad. L. di lapi dare, f. di-, dis- asunder -t laps- 
dare to throw stones. ] 1. trans . To bring (a 

building) into a state of decay or of partial ruin. 
Also fig. a. fig. To waste, squander fa benefice 
or estate) 1590. 3. tntr. To become dilapidated; 
to fall into ruin, decay, or disrepair 171a. 

ft. Dilapidated ... to obtain stones to build a bouse 
1706^ a. Those who by overbuilding their houses 
have dilapidated their lands Fuller, j. The church 
of Elgin was . . suffered to d. Johnson. Hence 
Dilapidated ppl.su fallen into ruin or disrepair | 
ruined, broken down {lit. nnd/ig.). Dila’pidator. 

Dilapidation (dilae pid/i jan). Also de-. 
ME [ad. L. dilapidationem; see prec. 1 1. 

The action of dilapidating; the condition of 
t>eing in ruins or in disrepair ( lit. and fig.) 1460. 
9. Law. The action of pulling down, allowing 
to decay, or in any way impairing ecclesiastical 
property belonging to an incumbency ME.; 
also, loosely, the sums chaiged to make good 
such damage incurred during an incumbency 
x 553- 3» T he falling of stones or masses of rock 

from mountains or cliffs by natural agency 1794; 
corner, debris 1816. 

s. The d. of the national resources Malthus, of build- 
ings 1886. The wretched delapidation of the Holy 
Sepulchie Mrs. Harvey, r. She hath beard widowes 
complain of dilapidations Overbuby. 

Dilatable (doil^ tftbl, di-), a. 1610. [f. 
Dilate v. 4- -able .] Capable of being dilated; 
expansible. Hence Dila tabi*Uty # Dila'table- 
neaa, capacity of being dilated* 

DUatancy (djil/i-tinsi, di-). 1885. [f. next.] 
The property of dilating or expanding; spec, 
that of expanding in bulk with change of shapes 
exhibited by granular masses. 

Pi l a t a nt (deil^i*tAnt, di-), 1841. [ed. L. 
dilatantem, pa pple. of dilatare to DILATE. ) 

A. adj. Dilating; expansive. 

B. sb. a. A substanoe having the property of 
dilatiug. b. A surgical instrument used for di- 
luting. 
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Dil&tate (dai’Vt/O, ppl. a. 1646. [ad. L. 
dilatatus 1 /.ool. Dilated. 

Dilatation (dnlAMan). ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. dilatationem; see Dilate v.* ] i. The ac- 
tion or process of dilating; the condition of 
being dilated; expansion, enlargement. (Chiefly 
in Physics and Physiol .) b. corner, A dilated 
form, formation, or part of any structure 1833. 
9. The spreading abroad (of abstract things) 
{arch.) ME. 8. The action or practice of dilat- 
ing upon a subject; amplification ME. 
a What needeth gretter dilatacioun Chaucer. 

Dilatator (darl/tri taz). 1611. [a. L.] a. 
Anal. A muscle which dilates a part; also at t rib . 
b. Sure. An instrument for dilating an opening. 
Dilatatory (dail^*tftt6ri). 1611. [ad. F. 
dilatatoire. Ad. mod.L. dilatatorium (also used), 
f. L. dilatarc.] Surg. An instrument for dilat- 
ing a part or organ. 

iDila'te, v , l ME. [a. F. dilater , ad. med L. 
dilatarc, freq. of differre to Defer ; cf. DILA- 
TORY. | 1. trans. To de'av, defer -162a 9. 

To protract, prolong, lengthen -1658. 

Dilate (di-, dail^J-t), vA ME. [a. F. dilater , 
ad. L. dilatarc, f. di-, dis- (Dis- 1) + lotus.) 1. 
trans. To make wider or larger; to expand, 
amplify, enlarge 1528. Also Jig. ta. I o spread 
abroad {lit. an d fig.) -1719. $. intr. (for r fi.) 

To become wider or larger; to spread out, 
widen, enlarge, expand 1036. Also Jig. ^4. 
trans. To relate at length; to enlarge or ex- 
patiate upon -1801. 5. intr. To discourse or 

write At large. Const. + of, on, upon. 1560. 

1. All thynges.. are dilated by heate Eden. 3. The 
pupil has the property of contracting and dilating 
Harlan. 5. She proceeded 10 d. upon the perfection* 
of Miss Nickleby Dickens. 

Dilate (dailr 1 0, a anh. 1471. [ad. L di 
latus, pa. pple. of differre ; but in sense of L. 
dilatatus . ] — Dilated, widely extended or 
expanded. 

Dilated (dail/wad),///. a. 1450. [f. Di 

lath v. s ] Widened, distended, etc. ; see the 
vb. ; in Her. opened or extended, as a pair of 
compasses. Hence Dlla'tedly adv. 

Dilater (dail^taj). 1605. [fi .Dilate v.'i 
Now mostly supplanted by Dilator, q.v. ) One 
who or that which dilates; spec. « Dilatator. 
tDila-tion 1. ME. [a. OF. dilacion, ad. L. 
dilationem, f. difiirre; cf. Dilate v, 1 ] Delay, 
procrastination -166?. 

Dilation^ (dail^-Jan, di-), 1598. [Improp. 
f. Dilate v . f ; better dilatation. \ — Dilata- 
tion 1-3. 

The beauty of its d. and contraction Southey. 
Frivolous terms, and dilations cut away 1851. 

Dilative (dail?i tiv) f a. 1528. f f. Dilate 
v . 2 + -IVE .1 1. Having the property of dilating 
or expand fug {trans. and intr, ) 1634. t 9 * Serv- 
ing to diffuse (the food) -1634. 

Dilatoraeter (deiktp*m/tai). 188a. [f. as 
prec. + -(o) meter. ] An instrument for measur- 
ing the dilatation or expansion of a liquid by 
heat. Hence Dilatome*tric a. 

Dilator (dail^i ’t 31 ), 1688. [Irreg. f. Di- 

late v. a ; the better types are Dilater and 
Dilatator.] One who or that which dilates : 
spec. « Dilatator. Also a tint. 

Dilatory (di-latari). 1535. [ad. L. dilato- 
rius, f. dilatorem, f. differre, dilat see DI- 
LATE v. 1 ] 

A. adj. 1. Tending to cause delay; made for 
the purpose of gaining time. 9. Given to or 
characterized by delay; slow, tardy 1604. 

s. This d. sloth and trickes of Rome Htn. VIII, ti. 
iv. 237. Phr. D. plea (in Law), a plea put in for the 
sake of delay, t Ad. man 1742, blockade 1843. 

B. \b. Law. A dilatory plea; see A. 1563. 
fDildO *• Also dildoe. 1610. [?] A word 
used in the refrain of ballads -1698. Comb, d.- 
glaaa, a cylindrical glass. 

tDlldO *. 1696. I prob. same wd. as prec.] 
A tree or shrub of the genus Cereus (N.O. 
Cactacex) -1756. 

tDilection (dile-kjen). ME. [a. F. # ad. L. 
dilectionem love (of God, etc.).] 1. Love, Af- 
fection *1683. 9. Choice; esp. in Theck — 

Election 3. -1656. 

Dilemma (dile a mfc, sb. 1593. [a. L., 
a. Or. blkrffsfsa, f. 81- (Di- *) + krjupa assump- 
tion, premiss. ] 1. In Phet. A form of argument 


involving an adversary in choice between two 
(or, loosely , more) alternatives, both equally 
unfavourable to him. (The alternatives are the 
* horns ’ of the dilemma.) Hence in Logic , A 
hypothetical syllogism having one premiss con- 
junctive and the other disjunctive. 9. Hence, 
popularly : A choice between two (or, loosely. 
several) alternatives, which are equally unfa- 
vourable; a position of doubt or perplexity 1590 
x. A d., that Bishop Morton .. used, to raise up the 
benevolence to higher rates. ..'That if they met with 
any that were sparing, they should tell them that 
they muNt needs have, because they laid up; and if 
they were spenders, they must needs have, because it 
waa seen in their port and manner of living ' Bacon. 
a. In the d. of a swimmer among drowning rrien, who 
all c&ich at him Emerson. Hence Dife*mnia r. 
to place or the in a d. (rare). JDileinma’tiC, -al a. of 
the nature of, or relating to, a d. Dilemma'tic&lly 
adv. Dile*mmist (rare), one who bases hi* position 
upon a d. j name of a Buddhist school of philosophy. 
Dilettant (drletamt), a. and sb. 1851. [var. 
of next j = next. 

I] Dilettante (dil£t» a nti, It. diletta nte). FI. 
•ti (-t/). rarely -ee. 1733. f It, f. dilettare : — L. 
delect are to delight. | 1. A lover of the fine arts; 

01 ig. - amateur ; in later use, one who interests 
himself in an art or science merely ns a pastime 
and without serious study, a. attnb. Amateur 
1774; of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
dilettante 1753. 

x. [The Romans] cared for art as dilettanti | but no 
schools either of sculpture or painting were formed 
among themselves K nouns. a. A d. pamier T. L. 
Peacock. D. work Carlylf. 

Hence Diletta a nte r., Diletta*ntize r/., to play 
the d. Dilettantish a., ul.NO -teish, somewhat like 
ad. Dilettantism, also • eism, the practice or 
method of a d. ; the quality or character of dilettanti. 
Diletta'ntist, characterized by dileitamism. 

Diligence 1 (di-lidgens). Also iDi-ligency. 
ME. [a. K., ad. L. diligent 1a .] i.Thc quality 
of being diligent; industry, assiduity. ta. 
Speed, dispatch -1781. +3. Careful attention, 

I heedfulness, caution -1795. 4 .Lam. The aiten- 
tion and care due from a person in a given 
situation 1622. 5. Sc. Law. The process by 

which persons, lands, or effects are attached on 
execution, or in security for debt; also, the 
warrant issued to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses, or the production of documents 1568. 

x. Tha careful! toile and d. of the Bee B. Gooes. 
> Phr. To do or have d., to Lake core, take heed. 

Diligence 2 (di Mid ^Sns; Fr. dxltflans). 1749. 
Jmod.F. ; a particular use of diligence , Dili- 
gence 1 9.] A public stage-coaeh; tsp m in 
France and abroad. Also attriU 
Diligent (di a lidgent), a ME. fa. F., ad. L. 
diligentem, in origin pr. pple. of ailigere.] 1. 

' Constant in application, persevering in en- 
deavour, assiduous ', industrious ; * not idle, 
not negligent, not lazy * (J. ). 9. Of actions, 

etc. : Constantly or steadily applied; prosecuted 
with activity and perseverance; assiduous ME. 
t3- Attentive, careful -1756. i-4. as adv. «. 

diligently -1590. 

x. Thci wer d. in here scruice ME. a. In diligente 
labourynge isoo. j. A very d. and observing person 
Dam pier. Hence Diiigent-ly adv., t»ne*B (rare). 
Dill (dil), sb. [OE. dili, dile, (dil) dyle 
masc. ] An umbelliferous annual plant, Ane- 
thum graveolens , cultivated for its carminative 
fruits or * seeds *. Also called Anet. 

Dill, v. n. dial. 1450. [Cf. Dull v. ; also 
ON. dilla intr.] To soothe, lull, quiet down. 
IlDlllenia (dilFnifl), 1753. [nfter Dillenius, 
professor of botany at Oxford 1728-1747. ] Hot. 
A genus of plants, typical of the N.O. Dilleni - 
acese , natives of India and the Eastern penin- 
sula, consisting of lofty forest trees with hand- 
some flowers. Hence DiUenia'ceoua a. Dil* 
le*nl&d, a member of this N.O. 

DHllgrout' Now Hist. 1669. [?] A kind 
of pottage, of which a mess was offered to the 
Kings of England on their coronation-day, by 
the lord of the manor of Addington in Surrey, 
being the service by which the manor was held. 
Dilling (dilhj). Now dial. 1584. [?] Dar- 
ling; the last born of a family; dial, the weak- 
ling of a litter. 

tDHlue* v. 1671. [a. Cornish dyllo to send 
forth. ] Mining. To finish the dressing of (tin- 
ore) by shaking it in a fine sieve in water -1778. 
Hence Dillning-aieve* 


Dillyl (di li). 1786. [Alibrev. of Dili- 
gence *.] +x. A public stage-coach -1818. 

9. Applied also to other vehicles, esp « carts, 
trucks, etc. used in agriculture 1850. 

Di'Uy colloq. 1845. A call to ducks; 
hence, a duck. 

DHly a. 1878. Short f. Daffodilly. 
Diily 4 . 1895. [Shortened from Sapodilla.') 
In Wild D ., a small sapotaceous tree, Mimu- 
sops Sieberi, found in the W. Indies, etc. 
Dilly-dally (di-li,t)srli), *>. 1741. [Redupl. 
of Dally v. j intr. To loiter in vacillation, to 
trifle. Hence Di*lly-da a lly a. 

Dilogic&l (deilp’dflikal), a. 1633. [f. Gr. 
Sikvyos, fitkoyta + -ic + -al. j Of double mean- 
ing; equivocal. So D! a logy» the use of an equi- 
vocal expression; the expression so used. 
fDilu a Cid, a. 1640. [ad. L. dilucidus.~\ 
Clear to the sight; lucid, plain -1671. var. 
tDilu'cidate ppl. a. Hence Dilu'cidly adv. 
tDilu-cidate, v. 1538. [1. L. dilucsdat- y 

di lucidare. | trans '1 o elucidate -1764. So 
tDilucida a tion. fDUuci-dity, lucidity. 
Diluent (di*liM|^nt). 1791. [ad. L . diluen* 

tem, pr. pple. of diluere ; see DILUTE. ) 

A. adu Diluting; serving to attenuate or 
weaken by the addition of water, etc. 1731. 

B. sb. 1. Thai which dilutes, dissolves, or 
makes more fluid 1775. e. spec . A substance 
serving to increase the proportion of water in 
the blood 1721. 

a. Diluents, as Watex, Whey, Tea Ahbuthmot. 
Dilute (di-, doilbFt), ppl. a. 1605. [ad. L. 
dilutus , diluereJ) 1. Watered down 1638; 
washed-out 1665 9 .fig. Weak, paltry 1605. 

Dilute (di- f dailU7 a t), v. 1555. | f. L. dilut-, 
ppl. stem of diluere, f. di-, dis- (Dis- 1) t lucre 
to wash. ] 1. trans. . To dissolve, or make thin- 

ner or weaker by the addition of water; to re- 
duce the strength of by admixture 1664. 9. To 

weaken the brilliancy of (colour) 1665. 3- Jig 

To weaken 1555. 4. iutn (for tefi.) To suffer 

dilution; to l>ecome attenuated 17^4. 

x. Replenish it with wine Diluted less Cowper. s. 

'I he chamber was dark, lest these colours should be 
diluted and weakened by the mixture of any ad- 
ventitious light Newton (J.), Hence Dilu a ted-ly 
adv., -ness. Dilu'ter. 

Dilution (di-, ddibi/'Jnn). 1646. [f. as prec. J 
x. '1 he action of diluting. 9. Dilute condition 
1805. 3. 1 hat which is diluted 1861. 

Diluvial (di]i£‘vi&l), a. 1656. [ad. L. di- 
luvialis, f. diluvium, f. diluere.] 1, Of or per- 
taining to a deluge or flood, esp. to the Noa- 
chian Flood. a. tieol. Produced by or result- 
ing from a general deluge or periods of cata- 
strophic action of water 1816; of or pertaining 
to Diluvium 1823. Hence Dihrviallst, one 
who attributes certain geological features to a 
universal deluge. 

DHiivlan (dilitf’viiln), a Also de-. 1655. 
[f. L. diluvium + -an. ) Of or pei tabling to a 
deluge ; esp. the Noachian Hood. Hence Di- 
hrviauiem, a theory which attributes certain 
phenomena to a universal deluge, 
t Dilu *viate, v. 1599. [f. ppl. stem of L. di- 
luviare. ] To flow in a deluge. 

|| Diluvium (dilii-vitfm). 1819 [a. L. ; see 
1 ilute.] Applied to superficial deposits ap- 
parently due to some extraordinary movement 
of the waters; such were at first attributed to 
the Noachian deluge, whence the name. 
tDihrvy. ME. [ad. L. diluvium .] ■■ Db- 
luge sb. -1546. 

Dim (dim). [OE. dim(m. Only in Teut.] 

A. adj. i. Faintly luminous, not dear; some- 
what dark, obscure, gloomy. (Opp. to bright 
or clear.) Also fig. 9. Not clear to the slgnt; 
indistinct, faint; misty, hasy OE. Alsojfc 3- 
Of colour : Not bright; dull; dusky; lustreless 
ME, 4. Not seeing clearly ME. ; fig. dull of 
apprehension 1799. Also transf. of sound, etc* 
1. A d. religious light Milt. Pens. 160. tig Hope 

S rew pale ana <L Shelley, b. Egypt d. in the distance 
tamlev. fir. A memory d. R. Ellis. 3. Violets d. 
Wint. T. iv. lv. 119. 4. Jacob. . somewhat d. for age 
1577, fir. The understanding is (L, and cannot qg 
its natnrallight discover spiritual truth 172^ 

B. sb. Dimness; obscurity; dusk ME. 

Comb, d.-eyed, -aigMed, etc. 

Dim, v. ME. [f. Dim a.] 1. iptr. To grow 
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DIM. 

•r become dim. a. tram. To make dim, ob- 
scure, or dull ; to render less distinct ; to becloud 
(the eyes) ME. Also Jig. 

i. Suddenly mine eyes began tod. 1607. a. Windows 
dimmed with armorial bearings W. Irving, Jig, To 
d. a conqueror's triumph 1659. 

Dim., dlmin. (Mus,), abbrev. of Diminu- 
endo, 

tDima.-ne, v. 1610. [ad. L. di manure , f. di-, 
dis - + manure to flow. ] intr. To flow (orih from ; 
to originate from -165 7. 

Dimaris (di'mdm). 1837. Logic, The mne- 
monic term designating the third mood of the 
fourth syllogistic figure, in which a particular 
affirmative major premiss (/), and a universal 
affirmative minor (a), yield a particular affirma- 
tive conclusion (/). 

Dlmastlgate (drimae-stieA), a. [f. Di- 2 + 
Gr. paoriy- (/toTTi^) whip, j Zoo l. Having two 
flagella, as certain Infusoria ( Dimast iga ). 

Dimble(dfmb’l). Now dial, 1589. [’conn, 
w. Dim or Dingle.] A deep and shady dell, 
a dingle. 

Dime (daim), sb. ME. [n. OF. distne, dime 
L. deeima tithe .1 1. A temh part, a tithe. 
Now Hist, a. A silver coin of the United 
States, of the value of 10 cents, or Vi^of a dollar 
1786. 3. attrib. Costing a dime; as in d \ novel , 

a cheap sensational story. 

Dimension (dime*njan), sb, ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. dimension cm, i. dimetiri (dime ns-). ] fi. 
The action of measuring, measurement -1793. 
a. Measurable extent of any kind, as length, 
breadth, thickness, area, volume ; measure, 
magnitude, size. (Now usu. in pi.) Also^ r . 
1529. +b. Extension in time -16 77. 3. a. Gcom, 
A mode of linear measurement, or extension, in 
a particular direction ME. b. Alg. A term for 
the (unknown or variable) quantities contained 
in any product as factors ; any power of a 
quantity being of the dimensions denoted by its 
index. (Thus X s , xy» are each of three 
dimensions.) The number of dimensions cor- 
responds to the Degree of a quantity or equa- 
tion. 1557. +4. Measurable form or frame; pi. 

material parts ; proportions -1667. 

1. Things infinite, I see, Brooke no d. Gkbene. a. 
Greatness of d. is a powerful cause of ihe sublime 
Burks. 3. The three dimemioua of a b >dy, or of 
ordinary space, are length, breadth, and thickness (or 
depth) j a surface has only two dimensions (length and 
breadth) | a line only one (length). N.E.D. 4. Hath 
not a 1 ew hands, organs, d' inent ions Merck. FI ill. i. 6a. 

Comb, i d.-lumber, -Umber, -stone, t.e. that 
which is cut to specified dimensions ; -work, masonry 
built of d. -stones. (Chiefly U.S.) 

Hence Dimension v. to measure or space out 
(rare 1. Dimensioned ppl. a. having a particular d., 
or dimensions. Dimensionless a. without d., or 
dimensions; of no (appreciable) magnitude! va*t. 

Dimensional (dime*njan&l) f a. 1816. [f. 
prec. sb. + -al. J 1. Of or pertaining to dimen- 
sion. a. Geom. Of or t elating to (a specitiid 
number of) dimensions 1875. Hence Dimen- 
sionality, d. quality. 

Dimensive (dime nsiv), a. Now rare. 
1563. if. L. dimens - ppl. stem; see Dimen- 
sion sb.] ft. Having, or related to, physical 
dimension -1694. fa. Servi g to measure the 
dimensions of something -1610. 8- Dimen- 

sional (rare) 1845. 

s. All Bodies have their measure and their space. 
But who can draw the Soul’s d. Lines Daviks. 
+||Dime*nsum. 1630. [med.L.] A measured 
portion; a fixed allowance -1643. 
tDimensura*tfton. 1593. [f. L. di - + mensu - 
rare. | Measuring out or off -1677. 

Dlmeran (di'm£ran). 1847. [f. mod.L. di- 
me ra, neut. pi. of dimerus (see Dimerous).] 
Hntom. A member of the division Dimera ot 
hemipterous insects, having the tarsi two- 
jointed. 

Dimerous (di*m£ras), a. i8a6. [f. mod.L. 
dimerus, f. Gr. tUpe pip bipartite + -ous. ] Con- 
sisting of two parts or divisions ; Applied to the 
tarsus of an insect, leaves, etc. So Diinerism. 
d. condition or constitution. 

Dixneta*llic» a. x86i, [Di-*.] Chem. Con- 
taining two equivalents of a metal 
Dimeter (di’mftsi). 1589. [a. L. dimetrm 
sb., dimeter, -metres adj., a. Gr. Mperpos,] 
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Pros , A verse consisting of two measures, t, e. 
either two feet or four feeL 
Dimethyl (daimc-)>il). 1869. [Di- 2.] Chem. 
A name of Ethane (C,H„), regarded as two 
molecules of the radical methyl (CH S ). Also 
attrib. 

Dimetient (daimFji&it). 1571. [ad. L. di ■ 
metientem.'] 

A. adj, ti. That measures across through the 
centre -1739. a. Math. That expresses the di- 
mension 184a. 

tB. sb. (Short for d. line.) *□ Diameter -1690. 
Dimetric (daime’tnk), a, 1868. [1. Gr. 8i-, 
&U + tiirpoo.] Cryst. = Tetragonal. 

Dimicetion (diinik^'jan). Now rare, 1623. 
'ad. L. dimicationem. J Fighting; contention. 
Dimidiate (diini dh’t, dai-), a. 1768. (nd. 

L. dimidiates , f.(i.lt.) di-,dis- asunder f med/ns, 
medium .] 1. Divided into halves; halved, half. 

2. Bot. and Zool. a. Of an organ : Having one 
part much smaller than the other, so as 10 ap- 
pear to be wanting, b Split in two on one s de, 
as the calyptra of some mosses, c. Z.ool. Relat- 
ing to the literal halves of an organism : applied 
to hermaphrodites having one side inale and the 
other female. 1830. 

Dimidiate dsi-), v. 1623. [f. 

L. dimidi at- ppl. stem; see prec.] i. tran i. 
To divide into halves ; 10 reduce to the half, 
a. Her. To cut in half; to represent only half 
of (a bearing) 1864. Hence Dim! dia tion, the 
action of dimidiating; dimidiated condition. 
Diminish (dimi-nif), v, ME. [f. earlier 
Diminue, I*. dirninuere, and MiNrsu, L. type 
*minutiare.’\ 1. To make (or cruise to appear) 
smaller; to lessen ; to reduce in magnitude or 
degree. (The opp. of enlarge , increase , aug- 
ment, ntagn fy.) a. To lessen in estimation, 
or power; to put down, degrade; to belittle 
(arch.) 1560. 1*3* To take away from] hence 

? m. to take away, subtract -1627. Alsot absol. 

4. To deprive in part of -1762. 5. A/us. fTo 

make gradually softer. Also, To lessen (an 
interval) by a semitone. 1674. 8. intr. To be- 

come less or smaller ; to lessen, decrease 1520 ; 
in Arch, to taper 1715. 

1. Perauenture it diminys*hed thryr payne in hell 
T5?& a. 1 will d. them, that theyaliall no more rule 
over the nations Eoek. xxix. 15. 3. Neither add any- 
thing nor d. 1513. 4. If now then the builders. . be 

diminished of their wages Bp. Cox. & Crete's ample 
fields d. to our eye Pope. 

Hence Dimi*nishable a., -ness. Dlmi'nisher 
( rare). Dimi'nlshingly adr . Dimi*niahment 
(now rare), the action of diminishing | diminution. 

Diminished (dimi-nijt ),///. a. 1607. [f. 
prec. + -ED *.] 1. Made smaller, lessened ; see 

the vb. a. Lowered in estimation, etc. (see Di- 
minish v. 2); now only in phr. from Milton 1667. 
3. A/us. Of an interval : I .ess by a chromatic 
semitone than a perfect, or than a minor, interval 
of the same name 1727. 

1. Phr. D. arch, an arch which is less than a com- 
plete semicircle. D. bar in Joinery , the bar of a 
sash that is thinnest on the inner edge. D, column, 
a column decreasing in diameter from the base up- 
wards. a Othou fsunl. .at whose sight nil the Starrs 
Hide their diminish 1 heads Milt. P. L. iv. 35. 

t Diminue, v. ME. [a. F diminuer, ad. L. 
diminuere to Diminish. Ancient L. had demi- 
nuere .] Diminish v. -1568. 

II Diminuendo (dim# no^nd*). 1775. Tit., 

• diminishing 1 ; see prec,] Mus . A direction 1 
To be gradually decreased in volume of sound 
(usu. indicated by the abbrev. dim. or dimin. 
or the sign >). As sb Such a decrease; a 
passage 01 this description. Also transf. and 
IJ/ig. Also as vb. (Opp. to Crescendo.) 
tDiml-nuent, a. rare. 1608. [ad. L. di-, 
deminuentem .] Diminishing -2657. 
tDlminu*te,<x. 1450. [ad. L. di-, deminutusd] 
Diminished, lessened; incomplete-1731. Hence 
tDiminn*tely adv So Dimi*niate v to lessen, 
belittle (rare). 

Diminution (diminitf jan). ME. |a. F., 
ad. L. diminvtiosum , | 1. The action of dimi- 

nishing or making less ; the process of becoming 
less; reduction in magnitude or degree. ta. 
Extenuation -1659. +3* Lessening of honour 

or reputation ; depreciation, belittUng *1734. 
t4* Curtailment, abatement -1675. 3. Mus. 

The repetition of a subject in notes of half or a 

U (Fr. dune). 


DIMORPHISM 

quarter the length of the original : opp. to 
augmentation 1597. 6. Her. The defacing of 

part of an escutcheon ; later, ~ Difference 
1610. 7. Law. An omission in the record of a 

case sent up to a higher court 1657. 8. Arch it. 

The tapering of a column, etc. ; also, the amount 
of this tapering in the whole length 1706. 

1. Change by addition or d. Hookkr. 1 ] *hall not 
much regard the worlds opinion or d. of me Eikon 
Bae. 49. 8. iTbe] turret, .ends with a fine d. Entick. 

Diminutival (diminiurtai-vRD,*. (sb.) 1868. 
|f. L. diminulivus + -al. J Gram. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a diminutive. As sb. 
A diminutival suffix 1880. 

Diminutive (dimi mtfiiv). ME. fa. F. di- 
min ut if, -ive, ad. L di-, demtnutivus , f. (ult.) 
di-, detninuere .] 

A. adj. 1. Gram, Expressing diminution; de- 

noting something litth*. (Upp. to augmenta- 
tive.) 1580. fa. Making less or smaller -171 1. 
f3- Depreciative -1791. 4. Characterized by 

diminution ; hence, of less si, e than the ordinary ; 
small, little. Now, usu. «= minute, tiny. 1602. 

a Anything d. of.. national Liberty Shaftesb. 4. 
Small, almost d., in stature E. Peacock. 

B. sb. 1. Gram . A derivative denoting some- 

thing small of the kind ME. a. Her. A smaller 
ordinary correspond n^ in form and position to 
the larger, hut ol less width 1572. 3 A diminu- 
tive thing or person 1606. t4- Med. Something 

that abates the violence of a disease -1621. 

1. Babyisms and dear diminutives 1 ennysow. 3. 
Pestred with such water-flirv, diminutiues of Nature 
Shakjl Hcace Dimi nuti ve-Jy adv., -ness. 

1 Diml'SS, v. 1543. [f. h.dimiss- ppl. stem.] 
= Dismiss v. -1729. 

fDi missaries, sb. pi, 1494. [? f. L. demis 
sus, J 'l esticles -1577. 

i Duni*SSioil. 1494. [ad. I., dimissionem. J 
1. — Demission 2 z. -1568. 2. — Demise sb, 

1. 1495. 3. Dismissal, discharge *1823. 

Dlmissory (di misori), a. (sb.) Also do-. 
ME. (ad. L. d/missorius, f. dirniss - ppl. stem.] 
A. fi. Pertaining to dismission or leave-tak- 
ing; valedictory -1656. 9. Eccl, D. letter (usu. 

in pi. letters d.) : a. Formerly, a letter from a 
bishop dismissing a clergyman from one diocese 
and recommending him to another, b. A letter 
from a bishop, authorizing the bearer as a can- 
didate for ordination. 1^83. 

tB. sb. — Letters dlmissory ; see prec. -1725. 
tDirai’t, v . 1495. [nd. L. dimi Here ; in 

Branch II, a var. of Demit v. 1 '] 

I. 1. trans. ■= Demit v.*, in various senses 
-1678. a. intr. Of a river : To debouch 16 , . . 

II. trans. To send, put, or let down, lower 
-1671 ; Jig. to abase 1655. 

Dimity (di-mTti). ME. [f. (ulL)Gr Hlfiiros, 
f. £*-, bis tw ice + fiiTos thread of the warp. The 
final y is obscure.] A stout cotton cloth, woven 
with raised stripes and fancy figures ; u ed un- 
dyed for bids and hangings, and sometimes for 
garments, attrib. Made of dimity 1639. 
Dimly (di mli), adv. [repr. OE, type * dim- 
lice, from dimlic . J In a dim manner; in or 
with a dim light; obscurely; faintly. 

DHnmer. 1899. [f. Dim v. + -er 1 .] One 
who or that which dims ; spec, a device for re- 
ducing the brilliance of a light; also, a dim 
lamp. 

Dimmish (diTniH, a. 1683. [f. Dim a. J 
Somewhat dim. So Dinuny a. more or less dim 
Dimness (drmnes). [OE. dimnis, dymnys, 
f. dim Dim.] The quality of being dim. 

I n. proof of the d. of our internal light Johnson. 

Dimorph (dai'mpif). [mod. f. Gr. bipopp ot.] 
One of the two forms of a dimorphous sub- 
stance ; as ‘aragonite and calcite are dimorphs *. 
DimoTphiq, a. 1859, [f. as prec. + -1C-] 
Existing or occurring in two distinct forms. 
Dimorphism (daim^ufiz’m). 1839. [f. as 
prec. 4 - -ism. ) The condition of being Dimor- 
phic. a. Cryst. The property of assuming two 
distinct crystalline forms, not derivable from 
each other, b. Biol. The occurrence of two 
distinct forms of flowers, leaves, etc,, on the 
same plant or in the same species; or of two 
forms distinct in structure, size, colouring, etc. 
among animals of the same species 1859. e. 
Philol. The existence, in one language, of a word 
under two different forms, or of doublets 1877, 
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Dimorphous (daimp'Jfes), a. 1839. [f. as 
prec. +-ous.] * Dimorphic. (Mostly in Chem 
and Min.) 

Dimple (di*mnjl), sb. ME. [? nasalized de- 
riv of dip, or a dim. of dint. Cf. OHG. dum- 
philo, mod.G. diimpfel, tUmpel pool.] x. A 
small hollow or dent, formed in the surface of 
some part of the human body, esp. in the cheeks 
or chin. a. transf. Any slight surface depres- 
sion 1633. 

x. The Valley, The pretty dimples of his Chin, and 
Cheeke IVmt. 7. il iii. tor. a. In a d. of the hill 
1815. Hence DPmply a. full of dimples. 

Di-mple, v. 160a. [f. prec. sb.] I* tram. 
To mark with, or as with, dimples. a. intr. 
To break into dimples or ripples, to form 
dimples 1700. 

x With whirlpools dimpl'd Drvdkn. a. As shallow 
streams run dimpling all the way Pope. Hence 
Di'inplement, a dimpling [rarg). 

Di m-si ghted, a* 1561. Having dim sight 
(ht.' and Jig.). 

Dimyary (di-mi&ri). 1835. [f. mod. I.. 

dtmyarius ( Dimyaria name of group), f. Gr. 
81- +fAvs muscle ( ht mouse) ] 

A. adj Double-muscled * said of those bi- 
valve molluscs which have two adductor muscles 
for closing the shell Also Dimy&rian (dirni, 
£»Ti&n) a 

B. sb, A d. bivalve. 

Din (din), sb. [OE. dyne, and dynn , f. Ger- 
manic root dun- , cf. Skr. dkdni roaring. ] A 
loud noise ; tsp. a continued confused and reso- 
nant sound, which stuns or distresses the ear. 

lie .make thee rore, That beasts shall tremble at 
thy dyn Temfi. 1. ii 371. 1 have a perpetual d« in 

my head and hear nothing aright Cowprr. 

Din, » Pa. t- and pple. dinned (dind). 
[OE dynnan, cyman -OTeut *dunjan, from 
root of Din sb. Also as from the sb.] ti. intr 
(In OE. and ME.) To sound, resound -1513. 
s. tram. To assail with dm 1674. 3. To make 

to resound; to utter continuously so as to deafen 
or weary 1724. 4. intr. To make a din; to give 

forth deafening or distressing noise 1794. 

a. To have my ears dinned by him and his dotards 
1786. 3. This hath often been dinned in ray ears 
Swift. 4. The bag-pipe dinning on the midnight 
moor Words w. 

|| Dinanderie (dinand^ri). 1863. [Fr. ; f. 
Dtnant , formerly Demand in Belgium, 'wherein 
copper kettles, etc , are made ' J Kitchen 
utensils of brass, made at Dinant , extended 
recently to the brass-work of the Levant and 
India 

H Dinar (dfn&'i). 1634. [Arab, and Pers., a. 
late Gr. 81 rjv&piov, a. L. denarius . J A name of 
various oriental coins : applied to the gold mohur; 
also to the staple silver coin corresponding to 
the modern rupee; in Persia a coin of account. 

Dindle fdi’ndT, dPn’l), v. Now only Sc. 
and n dial ME. [? onomatopoeic ] x.inlr. 
To tinkle; trams, to thrill with sound. 9 .intr 
To be in a state of vibration from some sound, 
shock, or percussion 1470. 3. intr. To tingle, 

as with cold or pain 1483 Hence Dirndl© sb . 1 
a thrill, a tingle* 

Dindle, sb* dial. 1787. A name of various 
yellow Composite flowers; e.g. common and 
corn sow-thistles, hawkweeds, dandelions, etc. 

Dine (dam), v . [ME. dinen , a. F. dfner, in 
OF, disner ( disgner ), held to be . — late L type 
*disjunare , for disjejunan, t. dis- + Jejuni um 
fast. Cf. F diieuntr to Disjune I 1. intr, To 
eat the principal meal of the day; to take 
Dinner Const, on , upon, off +9. trans To 
eat -1485. 3. To provide with a dinner ; to 

entertain at dinner; to accommodate for dining 
purposes ME 

s. They rose & herd masse, & dynid Ln. Berners. 
Phr. To d. with Duke Humphrey (see N. E. D.k 
a. 'Now, maister,' quod the wyf, 'What wil ye 
dine!' Chaucer t As much bread as would d. a 
sparrow Rowley. Hence Dine sb. (now dtal.\, the 
act of dining j dinner. 

Diner (daPnaj). 1807. [f. prec. + -ER.] 1. 
One who dines; a dinner-guest 1815. b. Diner- 
outs one who is In the habit of dining from 
home 1807. 9. U S. A railway dining car 1R90 
s. A brilliant diner out, though but a curate Byhon, 

f Dine* tic, t-al, a. run. 1646. [f. Gr. kyijnh 
whirled round + -tc, AL. ) Of or belonging to 
rotation ; rotatory *1691. 


Ding (dig), v. arch, or dial. ME [Prob. 
from Norse , cf. Icelandic dengja to hammer, 
etc., Sw. ddnga, Da. dtenge to bang, etc.] t. 
intr. To deaf heavy blows; to knock, hammer, 
thump (In dial.) 9 « trams. To beat, knock; 
to thrash, flog. (Now dial.) ME 3. fig. To 
beat, surpass 1794. 4. To dash or violently 

drive (a thing) away , down, in, out, over, etc 
ME. +5. intr. (for rtfl.) To precipitate one- 
self, dash, press, drive -1637; to fling, to bounce 
-1712. 6. ln imprecations: = Dash v. 1823. 

a. To d. to death ME 3. Duns dings a* Sc. Pm. 
4. Ready, .to d. the book a coits distance from him 
Milt. 5. They .. drive at him as fast as they could 
d. Drayton. Rain dinging on night aud day 1663. j 
Hence Ding sb . 1 dial., the act of dinging. 

Ding (dig), v . 2 1583. [Echoic. But influ- 
enced by prec. and Din v.j x. intr. To sound 
as metal when heavily struck T820. 9. intr To 

speak with wearying reiteration 1582 
x. Sledge hammers were dinging upon iron all day 
long Dickens. 

*fTo d. into the ears , 'to drive or force into the 
ears', unites this with Ding r. 1 and Din v. 

Hence Ding sb.* and adv. t used as an imitation of 
the sound of a bell, etc. 

Ding-dong (di'gd^-g). 1560. [Echoic.] 

A. adv., or without constr. x. An imitation of 
the sound of a belL 9. With a will 1672. 

B. sb. 1. The sound of a bell, a repeated ring- 
ing sound; a jingle of rime 1560. 9. Horol. An 

arrangement for indicating tne quarters of the 
hour by the striking of two bells of different 
tones Also attrib. 1822. 

C. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the sound of 

bells or the jingle of rime 1792. 9. Vigorously 

maintained, downright, desperate 1864. 

Ding-dong theory of language, the theory which 
refers the primitive elements of language to phonetk 
expression naturally given to a conception as it first 
thrilled through the brain, just as a sonorous body 
when struck naturally emits sound. 

Ding-dong, v . 1659. [Echoic.] intr. To 
ring as a bell, or like a bell; also Jig, 

|| Dinghy, dingey (drggi). Also dingy. 
1810. [a. Hindi ding* 01 x. Ong., a 

native rowing-boat in use upon Indian rivers. 
9. Hence, a small rowing-boat; spec. a. a small 
extra boat in men -of- war, etc. ; b. a small 
pleasure rowing-boat. 1836. 

Dingle (di-gg’l), sb. ME [?] A deep dell 
j or hollow ; now usually, ono that is closely 
! wooded; also, a deep narrow cleft between lulls 
(Ray) Hence Di'ngly a. 

Dingle-dangle. 1 598. [redupl.f. Dangle.] 

A. adv. In a dangling manner 

B. sb A dangling to and fro ; toner a dan- 
gling appendage 1622 

C. adj. Swinging, dangling 1693 

|| Dingo (di*gga). 1789. [Native N.S. Wales 
name.] The wild or semi-domesticated dog of 
Australia, Cants d. 

tDingthrift (di*gj>rift). ME. [f. Ding vA + 
Thrift.] 1. A spendthrift -1598 o. An ob- 
solete game ME only, 

The Ding-thrifts proverbe it. Lightly come, lightly 
goe 1624. 

Dingy (drnd^i), a. 1736. [?orig. s.e.dtal. 
Not recognized by Dr. Johnson.] 1 .dial. Dirty 
a. Of a dark and dufl colour or appearance; 
blackish or dusky brown; now usually, dirty as 
from smoke, grime, dust, etc., or deficiency of 
daylight 1751 Also Jig 
a. His clothes getting dingier . summer by gummei 
Black. Jig. D. acquaintances Thackeray. Hence 
DlngMy adv^ •new, 

DiniC (di-nik). ran . 1791. [f. Gi. 5 m»r.] 

A. adj. Relating to dizziness. So Di*nical a. 

B. sb. A remedy for dizziness. 

Dining (doimig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Dink 9. + 
-INO O The action of Dine v . ; a dinner. Also 
in comb, with sense 1 used for dining ', as d.-hall , 

- room , -j table , eta 

Dinitro- (doinoirira-). Bef. a vowel dlnitr-. 
1869. [f. Di- 9 + Nitro-.] 1. Having two 
equivalents of the radical NO # taking the place 
of two atoms of hydrogen. 9. D.-ceUuloae, a 
substance C t H a (NO t ) i O e , analogous t o gun- 
cotton ( trim i t ro-ctllu lose ) , produced by the ac- 
tion of a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids 
ort cotton. Also called soluble pyroxylin. 

Dtak (digit), a. St. and m. dial. tgoB. [?] 


'Decked out ; trim* Hence Di'nkly adv. So 
Dink v. (Sc,) to dress finely. 

Dinky (di-gki), a. orig. dial, and UJS. collaq, 
18x6. [f. prec.] Neat, trim, dainty. 
Dinmont (drnmont). Sc. and n. dial , ME. 
[f. unknown element + mont Month.] A wether 
between the first and second shearing. 

Dinner (di*nai), sb. [M E. diner , a. F. diner, 
subst use of pres. inf. diner to Dine.] The 
chief meal of tne day, eaten originally, and still 
by many, about midday (cf. Ger. Mittagsessen ), 
but now, by the fashionable classes, in the 
evening ; particularly, a repast given publicly in 
some one's honour, or the like. Also attrib. 

Comb. d. -jacket, a dress-coat without tails worn 
in the evening, esp. at dinner 1 -wagon, a tray with 
shelves beneath, supported by ^ four legs* usually oa 
castors, for the service of a dining-room. 

Hence Di'nnerless a. without d. Dlmnerly a 
of or pertaining to d. j adv . in a manner appropriate 
to d. Dimnery a. characterized by d. or dinner* 
Dinner (dimai), v. 1748. [f. Dinner 
1. tntr. To dine, have dinner. 9. trams. To 
entertain at dinner; to provide dinner for 189a. 
||Dinoceras(d2inp ser&s). 1879. [mod.L.,f. 
Gr. duvos + uipat.] A genus of exUnct ungu- 
lated quadrupeds (Dinoeerata) of huge size, and 
having apparently three pairs of horns. Hence 
Dino cerate a related to the d. 

Dinamlc (dauip-mik), a. 1863. [f. Gr. 81- + 
vofdn district + -IC. J Belonging or restricted to 
two divisions (of the globe). 

IlDinomis (doin^jnis). 1843. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. beivbf + 6pm. J A genus of recently extinct 
birds of great size, remains of which have been 
found in New Zealand ; the moa of the Maori, 
Hence Dinomirihic, DinoTnithine adjs 
Dinosaur, deino- (dai*n 8 s 5 i). 1841. [mod.L. 
dimosaurus (also used), f. Gr. faiv 6 s + oavpot 
( - oavpa) lizard ] A meml»er of an extinct 
race of Mesozoic Saurian reptiles (group Deino- 
sauria), some of which were of gigantic size ; 
the remains resemble birds in some respects, in 
others mammals Hence DinoaauTian a. and sb. 
Dinothere, deino- (ddi*n^)>l»j). 1835. [1 
mod. L. dinothe'rium (also used), f Gr. dotrbt 
+ drjptov, ] A member of a genus of extinct 
proboscidean quadrupeds of great size, whose 
remains exist in the miocene formations of 
Europe and Asia. Hence Dlnothe*rian a 
Di*nsome,a. Sc. 1734. [f.DiN sb. + -some.] 
Full of din; noisy. 

Dint (dintl, sb. [OE. dynt, cogn. w. ON. 
dyntr, dyttr in same sense. See also Dent sb , 1 
and Dunt ] tx. A stroke or hlow -1837 9. 

The dealing of blows ; hence, force of attack or 
impact (lit. and Jig.) ; violence, force. Now 
rare, exc. in phr. By d. of : by force of. M E 
3. A mark made by a blow or by pressure ; an 
indentation. Also fig. 1590. 

x. Wlili il. uf Sword, or pointed Spears Dryden. 
Like thunders d Fairfax, a. The d. of pitty JuL C. 
111. ii. 198. We.. Earned, by d. of failure, triumph 
Browning. 1 Nerd, of hoof, nor print of foot Byron. 
Hence DFnuesa a. 

Dint v. [ME. dynt-, dunt-, dint-en, 

[. Dint sb. Not found in OE.] fx. trams, To 
strike or knock -1649. t a - * ntr To make a 
dint in something (rare) -1590. 3. tram . To 

mark with dints 159 7; to impress with force 1631. 
Dinomera-tioo. 1696. [ad. L. dinumera- 
tionem.) 1. The act of numbering one by one. 
9 . Rhet . » APARITHME8IS. 

Diobol(dai,^o-bpl). 1887. [ad. Gr.SuiiiBoAor .1 
JVumism A silver coin of ancient Greece equal 
to two obols. 

Diocesan (doi^sJs&n). ME. [a. F. diace- 
' sain, t diocise , diocese See also D10CE8I AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a diocese, as d. 
synods 1450. 

B. sb 1. One in charge of a diocese; the 
bishop of a diocese ME. o. One of the clergy 
or people of a diocese 1500. 

t. Prelates who were statesmen rather than dio- 
cesans 1881. a. Humble diocesans of old Bishop 
Valentine Lamb. 

Diocese (daivfata, -sft). Also dioceaafe 
6-9. [ME diocise , etc., a. OP., ad. med.L. 
dioceses, for L. dicecesis, a. Gr. ficofegcir, f . 

«ctV to keep house, to manage, administer, 
govern.] fx. Administration (Sc.) 1596, S. 
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DIOCESIAN 

A division of a country under a governor/ a 
province. Now Nisi. 1494. 3. Bed. Tbb 

sphere of jurisdiction of a bishop ; the district 
under the pastoral care of a bishop. (The 
ordinary sense in English.) ME. Also transf 
and fig. Hence tDioceeencr « Diocesan a. 
fDiocenion, a. and sb. 1686. (f. L. type 
dimcesianus ; more regular than Diocesan. J 
m DlO OCS AN 

{| Dlodan (d®i*Adpn). 1776. [L Gr. fl*- twice 
+ bSobt tooth.] Zeal. A genus of globe^isbes, 
having the jaws tipped with enamel, forming a 
tooth-like tubercle in the centre of the beak 
above and below, 

Di'Odoat [See prec.] adj. Having two 
teeth : spar, of or pertaining to the Diodontid *, 
of which Dtodon is the typical genus; sb. a fish 


: Gr. 81- 
The 

twenty-second class in the Sexual System of 
Lmrufcus, comprising plants which have male 
and female flowers on separate individuals. 
Hence pioe'dan a . « Dioecious. 

Dioecious (dri,rff 98 ),a. 1748. [f. Dicecia.] 

1 . Bot. Of plants : Having the unisexual male 
and female dowers on separate plants, a. Zoo!. 
Having the two sexes m separate individuals 
x8a6. Hence Dloa'cioua-ly adv., eeu. So 
Dlarciam, d. condition. Diol*cous a. 
Diogenes (daqp’dgen/z). 180a. A Greek 
Cynic philosopher, who showed his contempt 
for the amenities of life by living in a tub. 

D.-crab, a species of W. Indian hermit crab, which 
choose* an empty shell for its residence. D.-CUp, 
the cup- like cavity formed in the palm of the hand 
by arching the fingers, etc. Hence Diogo'ttic, -al 
a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of D. 

tDi-onise. 1483. [a. OK., ad. med.L. diony - 
s%a (also used), f. Gr. Atbrvaos Bacchus.] A 
precious stone, black, with streaks of red, 
reckoned, by mediaeval writers, a preservative 
against drunkenness -1855. 

Dionysiac fd^flhrsi&k). 1837. [ad. L., a. 
Gr. Aiovwriatcis, f. Aiovvaia the feast of Diony- 
sus or Bacchus. ] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Dionysus, or to 
his worship 1844. 

B. i b. pi. The Uionysiac festivals or Dionysia , 
celebrated periodically in ancient Greece 

Dionysian (dai ( Jhi*si&n), a. 1607. [f. L. 

Dionysius + -AN.] 1. - DlONYSlAC 1610. a. 

Pertaining to or characteristic of the Elder or 
Younger Dionysius, tyrants of Syracuse, noto- 
rious for cruelty 1607. 8- Pertaining to Diony- 

sius the Little, an abbot of the 6th century, to 
whom is ascribed the method of dating events 
from the birth of Christ 1727 4. Of Dionysius 

the Areopagite (Acts xvii. 34) 1885. 

3. D. period, a period of 57a Julian years, after 
which the changes of tha moon recur on the tame 
daya of the year ; introduced for calculating the date 
of Easter. 

Diophantine (dai^forntin, -ain), o. 1700. 
if. proper name.] Math . . Of or pertaining to 
Diophantus of Alexandria, a celebrated mathe- 
matician; spec , applied to problems involving 
indeterminate equations, and to a method of 
solving them (D. analysis ). 

Diophyaite, -ism, improp. f T. Diphysite, 
Dyophysi ie, etc. 

Diopside (dci^’piaid). t8o8. [a. F. a irreg. 
f Gr. fl*- + fyit ; taken later as from Gr. 8/o^tf 
a view through.] Min . — Pyroxene ; now 
restricted to the transparent varieties. 
Dioptase (du f ^ptBs). 1804. [a. F., irreg. 
f. Gr. fl*-, flta- * 6 vr 6 t visible.] Min. A trans- 
lucent silicate of copper, crystallizing in six- 
tided prisms, called emerald copper ore. 
Diopter (daiirpta*)- Also dioptre. 1594. 
[a. F. dioptre, ad. L. dioptra, a* Gr. 9 loirrpa ; 
cf. also Gr. Xoirrpov spying-glass.] 1. An an- 
cient form of theodolite 1613. o. — Alidads 
1594, +8* A surgical speculum -1870, 4. — 

Dioptric sb . u. 1890. 

Dioptric (dolip-ptrik). 1635. [mod. ad. Gr. 
fceirrptirir; in meet pi Btawrpmd as sb.] 

A. ad/ ft. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, 
a Diopter (sense 1) -1681. o. Assisting vision 
by means of refraction (as a lens, etc.) 1653. 
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8. Relating to dioptrics (see B. 3) ; asp. (of a 

telescope* eta), refractive, refracting. (Opp. 
to Catoptric.) 167a, 1*4- Capable of bang 

seen through -i860. 

3. D. system, in lighthouses, that in which the rays 
issuing from the flame are collected and refracted in 
a given direction by a lens placed in front of the light 
B. sb. 1. — Diopter z. 1849. a. A unit for 
expressing the refractive power of a lens, being 
the power of a lens whose focal distance Is one 
metre 1883. 8* pi- Dioptrics t that part of 

Optics which treats of tne refraction Of light 
(Opp. to Catoptrics.) 1644. 

Hence Dio*ptrical a . = Dioptric a. ; of or 
belonging to dioptrics; skilled in dioptrics. 
Dio*ptrically adv. by means of refraction. 
Diorama (dai|ora*m&). 1893. [mod. L Gr. 
fl*-, flea- 4- fytyca.] A mode of scenic representa- 
tion in which a picture, some portions of which 
are translucent, is viewed through an aperture, 
the sides of which are continued towards the 
picture; the light, which is thrown upon the 
picture from the roof, may be diminished or 
increased at pleasure. Also. the building in 
which such views are exhibited. Hence Dio- 
r&'mic a. (better dioramatic) of the nature of, 
or pertaining to, a d. 

Dioriam (dai-driz’nD* rare. 1664. [ad. Gr. 
biopttrpbt, f. fl lopifar.j The act of defining; 
distinction, definition : inH. More -distinctive 
application. So tDiorfatlc, -al a. serving to 
dehno or distinguish. tDiori'atically adv. 
Dioritd (dai|6rait). i8a6. [a. K., irreg. f. Gr. 
koplfay.] Min. A variety of Greenstone, 
consisting of hornblende combined with a tri- 
clinic feldspar (albite or oligoclase). Hence 
Dioriiic a. of the nature of, or containing, d. 

|| Diorthosis (doi^ijtfo-sis). 1704. [modX., a. 
Gr. fl*<5p0a»<nr] The act of setting straight : a.' 
in Surg. , the straightening of crooked or frac- 
tured limbs, b. The recension of a literary 
work. Hence Diortho*tlc a . corrective. 
Dioscoreacoous (dai^d^ri^-Jas), a. [f. 
mod.L. Dioseoreace* , f. Diascorea, the typical 
genus, containing the yams.] Bot. Of or be- 
longing to the N O, Dioscoreaccx of Mono- 
cotyledons. 

IlDiosma (tfoiip-smA). 1794.. [mocLL., £. Gr. 
Slot 4 boylf. ] Bot, A genus of S. African heath- 
like plants (N.O* Rutacese), with strong bal- 
samic odour. 

|| Diosmoels (daiipsmJe-sis). Also di-osmose. 
1825. [mod. f. Gr. fl*-, flia- + Osmosis.] * 
Osmosis. Hence Diosmotic a. 

IlDiota (dta|fl»‘ta), 1857. [L., a. Gr. 846x17 
two-eared.] Or. and Rom. Antiq. A vessel 
with two ears or handles. 

Diothelism, -Ite, irreg. & Dithelism, 
Dyothelism, eta 

tllDiO'tL dihotL 1651. [Gr. fltflri, t Aid 
(roiiro) 6 rt. ] A wherefore -1734. 

Diotrephes (driiftrtf/z). 1696. Sees John 

9, 10. Hence used typically of persons loving 
to have the pre-eminence in the church. Hence 
Diotrepha’BLan, Diotre‘phian»Diotre*phic adjs. 

Dioxide £dai|frksrid). 1847. [Di-V] CAem. 
An oxide containing two equivalents of oxygen 
with one of the metal or metalloid, as Carbon 
d . CO t . 

Dip (dip), v. Pa. b and pple. dipped, dipt, 
pr. pple. dipping* [OE. dyfpan wk. vb. 

: — OTeut *dupjan, 1 . dup - of ablaut series 
*deuf-, daup aup-, whenceDEEP ( \—+deupou ). ] 
I. Trans. 1. To put down or let down for a 
moment in or into ; to immerse; to plunge. 
Also fig. b. To immerse in a colouring solu- 
tion; to dye 1667. 9. To immerse in baptism; 
to baptize by immersion (now usu. contemptu- 
ous). Also absol OE 3. To suffuse with 
moisture 1634; to dip into (rare) 1849. 4. To 

obtain or take up by dipping z6oa, g. transf. 
To lower or let down for a moment, as if dip- 
in a liquid i spec, to lower and then rake 
‘ as a salute, or (a sail) in tacking 1776. 
”0 immerse, involve (in any affair) 16*7; 
to 'involve in debt; to mortgage 1640. 

l To d. children in cold water Mvccastbs, a garment 
in bloud Hoaasa. With . . colours dipt in Haav'n 
Milt. P. L. v. 983. \ A cold shudderiiu dew Dips 
me all over — Cremaloa. Bat, ere he dipt the sur- 
face, rose an arm Tbmnysom. 4. To d. up 


10 lower 
ping in a 
[a nag) a: 
o.fig. To 


shrimps Iters, 


DIPHTHONG 

Cassw, water Mjos Mitposo. %. To^Uy. * dipping 
the flag * u an act of courtesy 1894. 6. S* Steph. Fox 
is dipt 70,000** deepe in that concerne 167s. Never 
d. thy Lands jDivora 

IL Intrans, 1. To plunge down a little into 
water, eta, and quickly emerge. Const, in, 
into, under . ME a. To plunge one's hand (or 
a ladle or the Hke) into water, a receptacle, etc., 
and take eophething Out 1697. 3. » Dap v. 

*799- 4- transf. To sink, drop, or extend 

downwards, as if dipping into water ME 5. 
To have a downward inchnation ; to be inclined 
to the horizon : spec, of the magnetic needle, 
and in Gtol. of strata 1665. B- To go Into a 
subject deeply 1755, cursorily 1689. 

u Her yards would d. into the water 1830. a Pha 
To d. (fieypfyx etc.) into one's puree, means , etc. 4. 
The Sun s run dips ; the stars rush out Colbsidgs. 
Two t arreted precipice blocks D., like walls, to tha 
wave Bowbn. 6. When 1 dipt into the future far as 
human eye could see Tbmnvbom. I have not atten- 
tively read him, but only dipp'd here and there Gbav, 

Dip (dip), sb. 1599. {f. Dip w .1 l An act 
of dipping ; see various senses of the vb. a. 
Depth of submergence (e.g. of a paddle-wheel); 
depth below a particular level; depth of a vessel, 
etc. 1793. 3. Astron. and Surveying. The ap- 

parent depression of the horizon due to the ob- 
server's elevation 1774. 4* The angle which the 
direction of the magnetic needle at any place 
makes with the horizon 17 97, 5. Downward 
slope of a surface; esp. in Mining and Geol. the 
downward slope of a stratum or vein, estimated 
by its angle of Inclination to the horizon 1708. 
0. A hollow to which the surrounding high 
ground dips 1789. 7. « Dip-candle 18x5. $. 

A sweet sauoe for puddings, etc. (local Eng. and 
U.S.) 189 5. 9. Thieves slang . A pickpocket! 
also pocket-picking 1859. 

t. A d. in the hone pood James, into a book Jas. 
Grant. To keep the signal at the d, Markham. 4 
We saw groves and villages in the dips of the hills 
Brckford. 

Comb. : d. -bucket, a bucket contrived to turn 
easily and dip into watery -candle, a candle made 
by dipping a wick into melted tauow 2 • circle, a 
dipping-needle having a vertical graduated circle lor 
measuring the amount of the d. ; -head, a heading 
driven to the d. in a coal-mine in which the beds have 
a steep inclination ; -neb a small net with a long 


the principle of the sextant, used to ascertain the A 
of the horizon 1 -splint, a kind of friction-match. 

Bipartite (daipauUit), a. 1835. [f. Di-l f 
l.. ais- +parEtvs 7 \ Divided into various parti. 
So Diparti*tlon. 

Dipa*scbal, a. 184a [Di- *.] Including 

two passovers. 

Dipchick, var. of Dabchick. 

Dlpetalous (ctaipenAtos), a . 1707. [Di- *.] 
Bot. Having two petals. 

Dipbeo- in chemical terms; see Di-* s, 

Diphenyl (deife-nil). 1873. [*• Di-* + 
Phbnyl.1 CAem. An aromatic hydrocarbon. 
C«H a .C c H s , having twice the formula of tha 
radical Phenyl. Also attrib. 

Diphtheria (difyi«*riA). 1847. [ad. F. 
diphthirie ; see DlPHTHERlTlS.J Path. An 
acute and highly infectious disease, character- 
ized by inflammation of a mucous surface, and 
by an exudation therefrom which results in the 
formation of a false membrane. Its chief seat 
is the mucous membrane of the throat and air 
passages. 

Hence DiphtheTiai, Diphthetian adjs. of or 
belonging to d. Diphthe*ric a. diphtheritic. 
Diphtheritls (dif^roi-tis). Ako |(Fr.) 
diphtherite. 1896. [mod. I Gr, tepHpa or 
Attpflcpfr &kin + -iTis ; go named on account of 
the tough membrane formed upon the parti 
affected/) — Diphtheria. Hence Diphthe- 
ritic a. of the nature of, belonging to, or con- 
nected with diphtheria; affected with diphtheria. 
So Di*phtharoid a. resembling diphtheria- 
Upbttkoqg a 1483. [». F. 

dtpfUhongue, ad. Ln, o^Gr. Mspdoyym a. and sb., 
f. &->, fltr + 006yyor.] A union of two vowels 
pronounced In one syllable; the combination Of 
a sonants! with a consonantal towel b. Often 
applied to a combination of two vowel eharao- 
prop. termed PlQRAPrt, and appUed to 


b (Ger. Kiln). 4 (Fr. pan), ti (Ger. Midler). U (Fr. done). # (c Nil), f (*) (tlyra). § f (Fr.dsne). 




DIPHY- 
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the ligatures u, at of the Roman alphabet 1587. 
Also attrib. 

I and v according to our English pronunciation of 
them, are not properly Vowels, but Diphthongs 
Wilkins. b. When the two letters represent a 
simple sound, as ea,ou, iu head (bed), soup i sup <, they 
have been termed an improper d. : pioperlv speaking 
these are monophthongs written by digraphs. N.EJJ. 

Hence Diphthong v. to sound as, or make into, a 
d. Diphtho'nga) a. of, belonging to, or of tne 
nature of, a d. Diphtho'ngic a. diphthongal Di- 
phthongize v. to turn into, or Untr .) form, a d. 
Di phthongiza-tion, the changing of a simple vowel 
into a d. Dlphtlio*ngouB a. diphthongal (rare). 
Diphy-, ad. Gr. 81 <pv from 8 i<pvi)t of doable 
nature or form, double, bipartite : as in 
Di’phycerc [ Gr. tcipnos tail], Ichth. a diphy- 
cercal fish. Diphycercal a., having tlie tail 
divided into two equal halves by the caudal 
spine. Di'phycercy. diphycercal condition. 
Diphyid, Zool. a member of the Diphy idx, a 
family of Hydrozoa furnished with a pair of 
swimming- bells. Di’phyodont a. [Gr. 85 ovt-], 
having two sets of teeth ; consisting (as teeth) 
of two sets ; as sb. a diphyodont animal. Dl- 
phyzo'oid, diphyo*, Zool. a free-swimming or- 
ganism consisting of a group of zooids detached 
from a colony of Hydrozoa of the order Sipho- 
nopkora . 

Diphyllous (daifrlas), a. 1788. [f. mod.L. 
diphy llus. J Bot. Having two leaves (or sepals). 
Dipbyo- ; see Diphy-. 

Diphyoite (di-fisait), sb. (a.) [f. Gr. 8t-, 
81s + <pvoi%. J Theol. One who held the doctrine 
(Di'physitbsm). of two distinct natures in 
Christ, a divine, and a human; opp. to Mono- 
physite. 

Dlplarthrous (dipla-.ibras'), a. 1887. [f. Gr. 
81 v \o-os + dp$pov + -OUS.J Zool. Having the 

carpal or tarsal bones doubly articulated, 1 . e. the 
several bones of one row alternating with those 
of the other, as in ungulate mammals : opp. to 
taxeopodous. So Dlpla'rthriam, d. condition. 
Diplasic (diplaezik, dai-), a. 1873. [f. Gr. 
8inkdaior. j Pros. Double, twofold; having the 
proportion of two to one, as in d. ratio, = Gr. 
birrAaoicw kbyos. 

IlDiple (di'plf). 1656. [Gr. Sinkrj (sc. ypapp'f) 
line).] A marginal mark of this form >, to 
indicate various readings, rejected verses, a 
paragraph, etc. 

II Diplegia (daiplTd^ift). 1883. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. 84-, 5 is + ukvjyrj.] Path. Paralysis of cor- 
responding parts on both sides of the body. 
Hence Diple*gic a. relating to d., or to corre- 
sponding pai ts on both sides. 

Dipleidoscope(diplai'dJsk^up). 1843. [f. Gr. 
8iirA<>>os + ffSoi + - ffKonos viewing, a watcher.] 
An instrument consisting of a hollow triangular 
prism, with two sides silvered and one of glass, 
used for determining the meridian transit of a 
heavenly body by the coincidence of the two 
images formed by single and double reflexion. 

|J Dipleura (daiplu«*ra), sb. pi. 1883. [mod.L. , 
neut. oidipleurus , f. Gr. 81 81 y + irktupd.] A/or- 
phol. Bodies with bilateral symmetry having a 
single pair of antimeres. Hence Dipleirral a. 
zygopleural with only two antimeres. Dlpleu'- 
ric a. exhibiting bilateral symmetry. 
Dipleurobranchiate (daiplu*T0, brargki A), 
a. [f. mod. L. Dipleurobranchia (f. Gr. 8i- + 

1 rkfvpd + $pd 7X ta )-l Zool, Having the charac- 
ters of the Difleurobranchiaotlnferobranchiata , 
nudobranchiate gastropods having foliaceous 
branchiae situated in a fold on each side of the 
shell-less body. 

Diplez (darpleks), a. 1878. [altered f. du- 
ple* att cr Di- 2 .] Telegr. Characterized by the 
passing of two messages simultaneously in the 
same direction. 

Diplo- (di-pl<?\ bef. a vowel dlpl-, comb. f. 
Gr. 8nrk6-os f Sinkovt, twofold, double : as in 
Diplobacte*ria sb. pi., bacteria consisting of 
two cells. Dlplobl&'stic a., Biol, having two 
germinal layers, the hypoblast and epiblast. 
Diploc&Tdiac a., Zool . having the heart double, 
i. €. with the right and left halves completely 
separate, as in birds and mammals. Diploce*- 
phaly, monstrosity consisting in having two 
heads, HDiploco'ccuo, Biol, a cell formed by 


conjugation of two cells, Diplo*dal a. [Gr. 
i}84s j, Zool. of sponges, having both canals, 
prosexial and aphodal, well developed. Diplo*- 
doens [Gr. 8 ok 6 s beam], a genus of gigantic 
extinct herbivorous dinosaurs. Dlploga*ngli- 
ate a., having ganglia arranged in pairs. Diplo- 
gemesls, the production of double parts instead 
of single ones ; hence Dlploge'netic a. ; Diplo- 
ge*nic a., * producing two substances ; partak- 
ing of the nature of two bodies ’ (Craig). Di'plo- 
graph* an instrument lor writing double, i.e. 
in relief for the blind and in the ordinary 
manner, at the same time; so Diplogr&'phical 
a., of or pertaining to writing double; also 
Diplo* graphy. Diploneu*ral*., Anal. Supplied 
by two nerves of separate origin, as a muscle ; 
Diplonquro'se a., Zool. belonging to the Diplo- 
neura (— Articulata) ; DiploneuTous a ., * hav- 
ing two nervous systems; also, belonging to the 
Diploneura ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Diplopla*cula, 
Embryol. a Placula composed of two layers ; 
hence Diplo pla*cular. Diplopla'culate a . Di*- 
plopod a . and sb., Zool. belonging to the order 
of Diplopoda (=■ Cheilognatha) of Myriapods, 
having two pairs of limbs on each segment of 
the body; a member of this order; hence 
Dlplo'podous a. Diplo 'pterons a., Entom. 
belonging to the family Diptoptera (the true 
wasps), which have the fore wings folded when 
at rest. Diplosphemal a. , Di*piosphene f A nat . 

Hypqsfhenal, Hyposphlne. Diplospon- 
dylic a., 7 s>ol. said of a vertical segment hav- 
ing two centra, or of a vertebral column having 
twice as many centra as arches, as in fishes and 
batrachians; henoe Diplospondylism. Diplo'- 
■tichous a., arranged in two rows. Diplo- 
sy-ntheme = Disyntiieme. 

IlDiploe (di'pk?,r). 1696. [mod.L., a. Gr. 

8trrAuij, f. 8nrA<$oy.] I. Anal. The light porous 
or cancellated bone-tissue lying between the 
inner and outer tables of the skull. a. Bot. =- 
Diachyma 1866. Hence Diploe'tic a. bad 
for Diploic. Diploic a. belonging to the d. 
Diploid (di'ploid). [f. Gr. StwA^os + «? 8 o*.] 
Cry st. A solid lx longing to the isometric system, 
contained within twenty-four trapezoidal planes. 
Diploidion (diplo, rdi*Jn). 1850. [Gr., dim. 
of SorAofc. | Gr. Antiq. A chiton or tunic worn 
by women, having the part above the waist 
double with the outer fold hanging loose. So 
Diplois (dipD.is), in same sense. 

Diploma fdipl*« mfi), sb. PI. *as, occas. 
-ata. 1645. L a L.,a. Gr. 8 iirkojp.a (-/xar-), (Itt. 
a doubling), a folded paper, a letter of recom- 
mendation, etc., f. (ult.) btirkoot double. | 1. A 

state paper, an official document; a charier; 
pi. historical or literary muniments, a. A docu- 
ment conferring some honour, privilege, or 
licence; esp. that given by a university or college, 
testifying to a degree tnkm by a person, and 
conferring upon lnm the rights and privileges 
of such degree, as to teach, practise medicine, 
etc. Also attrib ., as d. picture , one given to a 
society of art by a member on his election. 
Hence Diplo'ma v. to furnish with a d. Chiefly 
i \PPL a. Diplomaed. 

Diplomacy (diphfr'm&si). 1796. [a. F. 
diplomatic (pronounced -cie), f. diplomate, after 
aristocratic , etc.; see Diplomatic.] i. The 
management of international relations by ne- 
gotiation ; the method by which these relations 
are adjusted and managed by ambassadors 
and envoys ; the business or art of the diplo- 
matist; skill or address in the conduct of inter- 
national intercourse and negotiations, fa. The 
diplomatic body [ » F. diplomatic ,] -1806. 3. 

Skill in intercourse of any kind 1848. 4- *= 

Diplomatic sb. 3 (rare) 187a 
1. Ah (1. was in its beginnings, so it lasted for a long 
time 1 the ambassador was the man who was sent to 
lie abroad for the good of his country Stubbs, a. 
The lady thought it better to attain her ends by d. 
(mod.). 

Diplomat (di’phrmxt). Also -ate. 1813. 
[a. K. diplomate. J One employed or skilled in 
diplomacy. 

I Di-plomate, v. 1660. [f. Diploma sb.') 
To invest with a degree, privilege, or title by 
diploma -1738. 

[ Uiplomatial : error in Diets, for Diplo- 
MATICALm] 


Diplomatic (din Dmartik). 1711. [ad. mod. 
L. diplomaticus, U Gr. fair kej /Aar- ; see Diplo- 
ma. In senses A. a , 3, a. F. diplomatique.'] 

A. adi. 1. Of or pertaining to official or ori- 
ginal documents, charters, or manuscripts; 
textual, a. Of the nature of official papers con- 
nected with international relations 1780. 3. Of, 
pertaining to, or connected with the manage- 
ment of international relations; of or belonging 
to diplomacy 1787. 4. Showing address in ne- 
gotiations or intercourse of any kind 1806. 

1. D. copy , an exact reproduction of an original 3, 
D . body (F. co»P* diplomatique ), the body of am- 
bassadors, envoys, ancf officials attached to the foreign 
legations at any seat of government. 4. Conduct 
which is wily and subtle, without being directly false 
or fraudulent, is styled 'd.' 1877. 

B. sb. x. *- Diplomatist 1791. a. The 
diplomatic art. Also in pi diplomatics. 1794. 
3* The science of diplomas, which has for its 
object to decipher old writings, to ascertain 
their authenticity, their dale, signatures, eta. 
Also in pi. 1803. 

s. Our ministers are not great in diplomatics. va% 
Diploma'tical -- Diplomatic a . 1,3; sb . t. Hence 
Diploma'tically adv. Diplomati'ci&n (rare), 

diplomatist. 

Diplomatics; see Diplomatic B. a, 3. 
Diplomatist (diphm'm&tist). 1815. [f. 

Diplomat sb -1 -ist. ] One engaged in official 
diplomacy, b. One characterized by diplomatic 
address. 

Diplomatize (dipla^'mfitaiz), v. 1670. [f. 
Gr. JkrrkejfLaT- Diploma + -ize ; m II, f. diplo- 
mat, - ic , •ist.] 

I. trans. To invest with a diploma (rare). 
n. i.rWr.Tonctor serve as a diplomat; touse 
diplomatic arts 1826. a. trans. lo act diplo- 
matically towards {rare) 1855. Also with out of. 

|| Diplopia (dipldta pia). Alsodiplopy. 181 z. 
[f. Gr. hnrko- double + -amia from w\f/s eye; cf. 
Ambi.topia .1 Phys., etc. An affection of the 
eyes, in whlcn objects are seen double. Hence 
Diplopie (dip 4 >*pik) a. pertaining to d. 
Diplostemonous (dipl^trmdnas),^. 1866. 

; f. Diplo- +Gr. orrf^ojv warp, taken a.s^orifpa 
stamen +-ous.] Bob. Having the stamens in 
two series, or twice as tnany as the petals, 
bo Diploste*xnony, d. condition, 
i Diplozoon (dinDz^uyn). ri. -zoa. 1835. 
jf. DIPLO- + Gr. iioov.] Zool. A genus of tre- 
matode worms, parasitic on the gills of fishes; 
the mature organism is double, and X-shapecL 
Dipneumonous (dipnitf-rnSnas), a. [f. mod. 
L. dipncumonm (f. Gr. 81- , 8 tv -4- m/tvfi<vr lung) + 

1 -ou.s.] Zool. Having two respiratory organs; 
said of the Dipntumona or two lunged fishes, 
and of the Dipneumones or two-lunged spiders; 
also of a group of Holothurians. 

Dipneustai (dipnurst&L, a. \ mod JH- 
pneusta (f. Gr. 8i- + irvcvorbs, w*iv lo breatiie) 
+ -A1..J Zool.— Dipnoan. 

Dipnoan (di*pm?,an). 1883. [f. mod.L. Di- 
pnoi (see Dipnoous). | Zool. 

A. adj. Belonging to the Dipnoi, a sub-class 
of fishes having both gills and lungs. 

B. sb. A member of this sub-class, var. Di*- 
pnoid a. and sb. 

Dipnoous (di*pn^,9s). a. Also erron. di- 
pnous. 1811. [f. mod.L. dipnous (in pi. Di- 

pnoi), &. Gr. bluvoos, f. 81- wvoi) breathing, 
breath. ] 1. Zool. Having both rills and lungs, 
as a dipnoan fish 1881. 9 . Path. Of a wound ; 

Having two openings for air, etc. 1811. 

Dipody (cU-pddi). 1844. | ad. L. dipodia 

(also used), a. Gr., f. 8/irevr, 8iiro8- two-footed. | 
Pros. A double foot; two feet making one mea- 
sure. Hence Dipo*dic a. of the nature of a d. 
Dipolar (claipdud&j), a . 18C4. [Di- 2 .] Of 
or pertaining to two poles; having two poles. 
Dipolarize, etc., used by some instead of 
Depolarize, etc, 

[|Diporpa (doip^jpd). PL -®. 1888. \i. Gr . 
84-, 8 U + w 6 fnrtf pin of a buckle.] Zool The 
solitary immature form of a Diplozoon. 
Dipper (di-poj). ME. [f.DiPr. + .ER 1 .] X. 
One who dips, in various senses : spec, one who 
immerses something in a fluid i6ix. a. One 
who uses immersion in baptism ; esp. an Ana- 
baptist or Baptist 1617. 3. A name of birde 


(man), a (pass), au (lzwd). a (cut). | (Fr. ch*f). a (tv<rr). ai (/,<?*> 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (sst). i (Psych/). 9 (what), p (get) 


DIPPING 

which dtp or dive in water a. The Water Ouzel , 
Cinclus aouaticus', also other species, as, in N. 
America, C. Mexican*!* b. locally in England : 
The Kingfisher, c. — Dabciiick. ? Obs. d. 
In U.S+ The buffle, Bucepkala albeola. M E. 4. 
That which dips up water, etc. ; spec . a ladle 
consisting of a bowl with a long handle 1801. 
b. in U.S. A name for the configuration of seven 
bright stars in Ursa Major. Little D . : the 
seven bright stars in Ursa Minor. 1858. 5. 

Phot opr. An apparatus for immersing negatives 
in a chemical solution 1859. A receptacle lor 
oil, varnish, etc., fastened to a palette 18*59. 

s. I became also a lounger in the Bodleian library, 
and a great d. into books W. Ikvimo. 

at trio, and comb, t d.-bird (see 3 a); -clam ( l/.S.), 
tk bivalve mollusc, Mactra sotidissima\ •gourd 
gourd used asnd. (sense 4). 

Hence Di'pperful {lf.S.) % as much aa fills a d. 
Dipping (di *pig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Dh> v. + 
•ING A .] z. The action of Dip v , a. cotter, A 

liquid preparation in which things are dipped ; a 
wash for sheep; dubbing for leather (Sc.) 1825. 

at t rib. and comb . ; d. -frame, a frame used in dip- 
ping tallow candles, and in dyeing; -well, the re- 
ceptacle in front of an isobath inkstand. 

Di-pping-needle. 1667. [See Dip v. and 
sb.'] A magnetic needle mounted so as to move 
in a vertical plane about its centre of gravity, 
and thus indicate by its dip the direction of the 
earth's magnetism. So d. -compass = dip-circle. 
Dippy (d i* pH , a. slang. 1902. [?] Mad, crazy. 
fDipnsma-tic, a. 1821. [Di- 2.] Mm. 
Doubly prismatic. 

Dipropargyl (doipiyp&udgil). 1875. [Di-2 
a.] Cheat. A hydrocarbon isomeric with ben- 
zene, having the constitution of a double mole- 
cule of the radical Propargyl (CH = C . CH a ) ; a 
pungent, mobile, highly refractive liquid. 
||Djprotodon(doiprJu*tdd^ii). 1839. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. hi- + irpwTos +■ -obov, neuter of -o 5 ovr, f. 
dfiov* tooth.] PalxonL A genus of huge extinct 
marsupials, having two incisors in the lower 
jaw. So Dipro’todont a. having the dentition 
of the genus D. ; sb. a marsupial of this genus. 
Dlpsacaceous (dips&k<?i*Jas), a. [f. mod.L. 

Dipsacacex , t Dipsacus , Gr. bl\f/atcos teasel, f. 
blipa thirst.] Bot. Belonging to the N.O. Di- 
psacacex, containing the teasels and their allies, 
var. Dlpsaceous a. 

Dipsadlne (di psidain), a. [f. L. dipsad- 
stera of Dipsas +- ine.] Zool. Of or belonging 
to the family of non-venomous snakes, Dipsa- 
dinx, to which belongs the genus Dipsas (Di- 
ps AS 2 a) 

U Dipsas (di’psacs). PI. dipsades (di a ps 2 d/z\ 
MR [L., Gr. blpat, orig. adj., causing thirst, 
f. bixf/a?] 1. A serpent whose bite was fabled 
to produce a raging thirst. 9 . Zool. a. A tropi- 
cal genus of non-venomous serpents, b. A 
genus of fresh-water bivalves of the family 
Unionidx, or river-mussels. 1841. 

Dipeetic (dipse tik). 1847. [ad. Gr. & ^7- 

T4#<5s.) j 

A. adj. Producing thirst 

B. sb. A medicine that produces thirst 

|| Dipsomania (dipsomania). 1843. [f. Gr. 
bi\po-, biipa + pay la. \ A morbid and insatiable 
craving, often paroxysmal, for alcohoL Also 
applied to persistent drunkenness. Hence 
Dipsomaniac sb, a person affected with d.; a. 
affected with d. So DipaomanPacal a . 

Dipsopathy (dipsp pfijii). 1883. [f. Gr. 

h\fo- 9 blipa + vaBtta, f. 1 rdOos (taken after homoeo- 
pathy, etc.).] The treatment of disease by ab- 
stinence from liquids. 

|( Dipso-sis. 1851. [Irreg. f. Gr. blipa : the 
Gr. word was biifnjffir 0 Med. A morbid degree 
of thirst , 

|| Diptera, sb.pl. 1819. [mod.L. ~ Gr, bi- 
wrepa, pi. neut. of binrtpos two-winged.] En- 
tom, The two-wiaged flies, a large order of in- 
sects having one pair of membranous wings, 
with a pair of halteres or poisers representing 
a posterior pair. Examples are the common 
house-fly, the gnats, gad-flies, etc. 

Diptera -ceous, a. 1849. [(. mod. Bot.L. 
Diptemcem, f. Dipter- contr. of Dipterocarfus 
eneric name; see -ACEOUS.] Bot. Of or be 
mging to the N.O. Dipteracex (Dipierocarpex) ; 
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see Di pteroc a&p. So Dipterad, a plant of 
this order. 

Dipteral (di-ptgr&l), a. i8ra. [f. L. dipteros , 
a. Gr. +-AL.] 1. Arch. Having a double peri- 

style. var. fDipte-xic a. 9. Entom. =* Dipte- 
rous 1898. 

Di-pteran, a. and sb. 1849. [f. as Diptera 
+ -an.] i. adj. — Dipterous. 9. sb. A di- 
pterous insect. 

Di-pterist. 187a. [f. Diptera.] One who 
studies the Diptera . 

Dipterocarp (diptgra,kajp). 1876. [ad. 
mod.L. Dipterocaipus, LGr. biirrcpos + napirbs.] 
Bot. A member of the genus Dipterocarpus or 
N.O. Dipteroearprx , comprising E. Indian trees 
characterized by two wings on the summit of 
the fruit, formed by enlargement of two of the 
calyx-lobes. Cf. Dipter aceous, So Diptero- 
ca-rpoua a. belonging to this genus or order. 
Dlptero-logy. 1881. [f. Diptera; see 

-(o)logv.] That branch of entomology which 
relates to the Diptera. Hence Dipterolo’gical 
a Dlptero-logist - Dipter ist. 

!|Di*pteros. 1706. [a. Gr. biwrrpot (sc. va6s).] 
Archit. A building with a double peristyle. 
Dipterous (di pteras), a. 1773. [f. mod.L. 
diptcrus, a. Gr. + -ous.] 1. Entom. Two- 
winged ; of, pertaining to, or lesembling the 
Diptera. 9. Bot . Having two wing-like pro- 

cesses. as certain fruits, seeds, etc. 1851. 
||Di*pterus. 1842. [mod.L., f. Gr. ; sceprec.] 
Palxont. A genus of Palaeozoic dipnoous fishes, 
having two dorsal fins, opposite the ventral and 
anal respectively* Henoe Dipte*rian a. and sb. 
belonging to, or a member of, this genus. 
Dipterygian (diptdirdsUbi), a. 1847. [f. 
mod.L. Dipterygii (f. Gr. bi- t bit + irrtpvyiou 
fin).] Ichth. Having (only) two fins, as certain 
fishes. Also Dlptery'gious a. 

Diptote fdi-pt^t), sb. and a. 1612. [ad. L 
diptota (pi.), &. Gr., f. 5 i- f bis + wrurbs falling 
( nruait case).] Gram. 1. sb. A noun having 

only two cases. 9 . adj. Having only two cases. 
Diptych (di*ptik). 1622. [ad. L. diptycha 
(pi.), a. late Gr. b'nrrv\a neut. pi., f. bi -, bis + 
irrvxh fold.] i. Anything folded, so as to have 
two leaves; esp. a two-leaved, hinged, writing 
tablet of matal, ivory, or wood, having its inner 
surfaces covered with wax for writing with the 
stylus. 9. Eccl. (in pi.) Tablets containing a 
list of those, living and dead, who were com- 
memorated by the early Church at the celebra- 
tion of the eucliarist. Hence, the list of such 
names; the intercessions tn the course of which 
the names were introduced. 1640. 3. An altar- 

piece or painting composed of two leaves which 
close like a book 1852. So Di-ptychoua a , ! 
double-folded. 

|| Dipus (Jii*|>#s). 1799. [mod.L., ad. CJr. 

5 i no vs. J Zool. a. The typical genus of the jer- 
boas. b. A small marsupial quadruped of 
Australia, Chxropus casta not is . 

Dipyre (dipai«u). 1804. [mod. ad. L. di- 
pyros % Gr. blnvpos , f. bi- + vvp i so named be- 
cause when heated it exhibits both phospho- 
rescence and fusion.] Min. A silicate of alu- 
mina with small proportions of the silicates of 
soda and lime, occurring in square prisms. 
Dipyrenous (daipoiri nas), a. 1866. [f. Gr. 
fit- r 1 rvprjy fruit-stone + -ous.] Bot . Containing 
two fruit-stones. 

Diradiation (ddirfdi^ij^n]. 1706. [f. L. 

di-. dis - + Radiation.] The diffusion of rays 
from a luminous body. 

Dircsean (doisTfin), a. 1730. [f. L. Dirceeus , | 
f. Dirce , Gr. A Ipteri a fountain in Boeotia.] Of | 
or belonging to the fountain of Dirce : used of 
Pindar, called by Horace Dircxtts cygnus the 
D. swan; Pindaric, poetic. 

Dlrdum (dS-idSm). Sc. and n. dial. ME. 

[?] 1. Uproar. 9 . Outcry; blame 1709. 

Dire (d3i»-i). 1567. [ad. L. dims.] 

A. adj . 1 Dreadful, dismal, mournful, horrible, 
terrible, evil in a great degree ' (J ). 

All monstrous, all prodigious things . . Gorgons and 
Hydra's and Chimera’s d. Milt. L. n. 6 *6. His 
direst foe Cowrva. D. necessity C. BsomtK. 

fB. sb. i. Direness 166a 9 . pi. — L. Dine, 

Furies x6ia 


DIRECTION 

Direct (dire-kt, doi-), v. ME. [f. L. direct* 
tderect-), ppl. stem of dirigere (de-), f. di- apart 
(or dt- down) + regere to put or lteep straight, to 
rule. Cf. Address v.] 1. trans. To write 

(something) directly or specially to ; to address; 
spec, in mod. usage, To write the direction on 
(a letter or the like) 1588. Also ah sol. 9. To 
address (speech) to any one (arch.) 1450. 3. 

To put or keep straight, or in right order. 
Also absol. 1509. 4. trans. To cause (a thing 

or person) to move or point straight to or 
towards a place ; to aim ; to make straight (a 
way ) to ; to turn (the eyes, attention, etc. ) straight 
to 1526. g. trans. To regulate the course of; 
to guide, conduct; to advise 1559. 6. To give 
authoritative instructions to; to ordain, oider # 
or appoint (a person) to do a thing, (a thing) to 
be done 1598. b. intr. or absol. To give direc- 
tions; to order, appoint, ordain 1655. 

1. D. to me at Mr. Hipkis**, Ironmonger in Mon- 
mouth Burke. a. In the morning will I d. my prayei 
vnto thee Ps. v. 3. 3. absol. Wisedom in profitable 

to d. EicL x, 10. 4. I directed my Sight as 1 waa 

ordered Adi > iBON. a Tod. attention to Tyndall, 5. 
Some God d. my judgement Merck. K, 11. vii. 14. 6. 
I Me first d. my men what they shall doe with the 
basket Merry IV. iv. ii. 98. absol. Who can d-, when 
all pretend to know Goldsm. 
lienee -fDirextedly adv. directly. 

Direct (direkt, dai-), a. and adv. ME. 
[prob. a. F., ad. L. directus , pa. pple. of diri- 
gere. de-\ see Direct v .] 

A. adj. i. Straight; undeviating in course; 

not circuitous or crooked. 9. l’erpendicular to 
a given surface, etc. ; not oblique 1563. 3. 

Asti on. Of the motion of a planet, etc. : Pio- 
cceding in the older of the zodiacal signs, in 
the same direction as the sun in the ecliptic, 
i. e, from west to east ; also said of the planet, 
etc. Opp. to retrograde, ME. 4. Straight- 
forward, uninterrupted, immediate; sptc. of 
succession ; Lineal, as opp. to collateral ; as a 
d. heir or ancestor 1548. 5. Without circum- 

locution or ambiguity; straightforward; down- 
right 1530. 6. Without intervening agency ; 

immediate 1596. 

9. Phr. D.jire (Mil.), fire which is perpendicular to 
the works attacked. 5. A . Y . L . \. iv. 90. Otfu 111. iii. 
378. 6 . Alts Well 111. vi. 9. D. narration. ; not 

modified by being reported in the third person. D. 
ac tion, action which takes effect without intermediate 
instrumentality, a* in the d. * action or d. -acting steam- 
engine, without the intervention of a working-beam 
between the piston-rod and the crank ; also t the exer- 
tion of pressure on the community by strikes, etc., 
instead of on Parliament through representatives. 
D. current (Eleotr.), a current running in one direc- 
tion only (abbrev. D.C. or d.c ). D. tax t eee Tax sb. 1. 
b. Of or pertaining to the work and expenses actually 
incurred during production as distinct from subsidiary 
work and overhead charges; also, applied to Labour 
employed for the construction of works directly (with* 
out the intervention of a contractor) 1895. 

B. adv. ^ Directly, q.v. Also in comb. 
Direct (dire-kt), sb. 1615. [app. f. Direct 

v.\ 1. gen. A direction. 9. Mus. A sign (w) 

placed on the stave at the end of a page or lino 
to indicate the position of the following note 
1674. 

Directer ; see Director. 

Direction (dire kjbn, dai-). ME. [ad. L. 
directionem. f. dirigerc\ cf. F. direction 7\ 1 . 
The action or function of directing, aiming, 
guiding, instructing, or administering ; conduct; 
instruction; management, administration 1509. 
1*9. Administrative faculty -1636. 8. *= Di- 
rectorate 1710. +4. Arrangement, order. 

Chiefly in to take or set d \ -*1548. 5. with a and 

pi. An instruction how to proceed ; an order, a 
precept 1576. 6. The action of directing or 

addressing a letter, or the like; the superscrip- 
tion or address upon a letter or parcel sent, 
indicating for whom it is intended, and where 
it is to be taken 1594. 7. The particular course 
or line pursued by any moving body, as defined 
by the region or point towards which it is di- 
rected; the relative point towards which one 
moves, turns the face, the mind, etc. ; the line 
towards any point or region 1665. Also Jig. 

z. A Souldiei, fit to stand by Caesar And giue d. 
Oth. n. iii. i*8. .She felt the need of dL Gao. Eliot. 
f* Rich. ///, v. lit. 16. 5. He. .took little or nothing 
but by the Doctors directions 1634. The stage d! 
Strutt. Proper directions for finding me in London 
Golds m. 6. My d. in— care of Andrew Bruce, 

merchant, Bridge-street Burns. 7, These terms— 
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directitude 

north and south, «ut and west. . indicate definite 
directions Huxley. The d. of a force is the line in 
which it acts 1879. He has gone in the 4 . of Paris 
{mod.). fig. New directions of enquiry Jowbtt. 

Hence l>ire*ctlqgal a, of or relating to d. in space. 
fDire-ctitude. Humorous blunder, app. for 
discredit. Cor* IV. V. 222, 

Directive (dire-ktiv, dai*), a. (sb.) 1594. 
fad. med.L. directions ; see Direct v. and 
aiVE. In F, direct if, -ive.] | 1. Having the 
quality or function of directing; see Direct v. 
a. Having the quality, function, or power of di- 
recting motion x6ac fa* Subject to direction 
{rare) 1606. I4. so* That which directs -1654. 

s. Laws being rules d. of our actions Berkeley, s. 
Itls..d. v not motive, altering the direction of other 
forces, but not . .Initiating them Grove. 3. Tr. if Cr. 
L iii. 356. Hence Dlre*ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Directly (direktli),<Mfo. ME. [f. Directs. 
+ -ly *. J x. In a direct manner; in a straight 
Hne of motion; straight 1513. Also fig. b. 
Mat ft*. Opp. to inversely 1743. a. At right 
angles to a surface ; not obliquely 1559. 3. 

Completely, exactly, just ME. 4. Without the 
Intervention of a medium ; immediately ; by a 
direct process or tnode 1526. 5. Immediately 

(in time); straightway 1602. b. colloa. as conj. 
As soon as, the moment after. (Ellipt. for d. 
that , as, or when.) 1795. 

1. To run d. on Jvl. C. iv, 1 . 3a. fig. I asked him 
his opinion d., and without management Busks, a. 
Take a quadrant, .and set it d. upright 1539. 3. The 
1 .. is d. contrary 1863. 1 find no decision d. in 


' 4. A universal primeval language ^ 
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mod.L. directrix , fem. of * director.] 1. «= 
Directress, a. Geom, +a. - Dikioent^. 3. 
b, A fixed line used in describing a curve or 
surface; spec, the straight line the distance of 
which from any point on a conic bears a con- 
stant ratio to the distance of the same point 
from the focus. 1700. 

Direful a* 7583, [f. Dire a. (or 

sb . ) + -ful. ] Fraught with dire effects ; dread- 
ful, terrible. 

Prodigies of d. import MeriyaLs, Hence Di're- 
ful-ly adv ., -nets. 

fDirempt, ppl. a. [ad. L. dirembtus, dirt- 
mere, 1 dir-, Dis- 1 tenure to take.] Distinct, 
divided. Stow So tDire'mpt v. to Separate, 
divtde; to break off. 

Dlremptlon (dire m^Jan). Now raw. 1623. 
[ad. L. diremftionem . ] A forcible separation, 
esp. of man and wife. 

Direness (dai»-jnes). 1605. [f. Dire a.] 

The quality of being dire. 

+Dire*ption. 1483. [ad. L. direptionem , f. 
diripere , f. di - , dis- + r a fere. ] The action of 
pillaging, snatching away, or dragging apart 
violently -1828. So tDIreptPtloualy adv. by 
way of pillaging 

Dirge ^dazd.^), sb . ME. [Orig. dirige , the 
first word of the antiphon Dirige, Damme, 
Deus mem, in conspectu tuo viam meant , Ps. v.8.j 
x. In the I^itln rite : The first word of the anti 
phon at Matins in the Office of the Dead, used 
as a name for that service, a. transf A funeral 
song; a song of mourning. Also fig. 1500 3. 

A funeral feast 1730. 

a. D. at an end, the departed is placed In the 
funeral bed Bowen. Comb* d.-ale, an ale-drinking 
at a funeral. Hence DlTgeful a. full of lamenta- 
tion. mournful 

|| Dirhe*m. 1788. [Arab, dirham, dir him, 
ad, L. drachma ; see Drachm.] An Arabian 
measure of weight, orig. 44*4 grains troy , in 
Egypt at present «- 47*661 troy grains. Also a 
small silver coin of the same weight, used still 
in Morocco, and worth about 4 d. English 
Dirige (diTidgx), original f. Dirge. 
tDirigent (di ridjJnt). 1617. [ad. L. diri- 
gentem.] 

A. adj. 1. That directs, a. Pharm. Formerly 

applied to certain ingredients in prescriptions 
which were held to guide the action of the rest 
-i860. 3 * Geom. Applied to the line along 

which the describing line, or surface, is carried 
in the genesis of any figure 1704. 

B. sb. 1. - Director x. 1756. a. Pharm . 

A dirigent ingredient 1854. 3. Geom A dlngent 

line 1706. 

Dirigible (diTid^Ib’l), a* and r b. 1581. [f. 
L. dirigere. J 1. adj. Capable of being directed 
or guided, as a d. balloon. a. sb. A dirigible 
airship. Also attnb ., as d* shed* etc ( rec 
Dingo-motor (di rig0,m0 o *t£i), a. [irreg. f. 
L. ding- stem of dirigere + Motor j Physiol. 
That both produces and directs muscular mo- 
tion. H. Spencer. 

Diriment (di*rim£nt), a. 1848. [ an . L. diri- 
ment cm ; see Dirempt. Cf. F. dirimant .] 
That nullifies; chiefly in d. impediment , one 
that renders marriage null and void from the 
beginning. 

tDi'rtty. [ad ,L.diritas.] Direness. Hooker. 
Dirk (d&ik), sb. 1602. f? Found in 1602 
spelt dork, tbea common as dark ; the spelling 
dirk is J ohnson's, and lacks authority, j A kind 
of dagger or poniard : spec, the dagger of a 
Highlander. Comb, d. -knife* a large clasp-knife 
with a d -shaped blade. Hence Dirk v. to stab 
with a d. 

Dirke, -nets, obs. ff. Dark, -ness. 

Dirl, v. Sc* and n. dial* 1513. [Onomato- 
poeic modification of Sc. thirl to pierce, to 
Thrill, and to Drill.] z. tram. To pierce, to 
thrill. 2. intr. To vibrate; to tingle 17x5; 
to ring 1823, So Dirl sb. a thrill or vibration 
Dirt (ddit), sb. ME. [By metathesis from 
ME. drit, not known in OE, and prob. a, ON. 
drit neuter, excrement. See Drite v. ] 1. 

Ordure; Excrement. 2. Unclean matter, 
such as soils any object by adhering to it; filth. 
Also fig. ME. 3. Mud; soil, earth, mould; 
brick-earth ( colloq .) 1698; in Mining, quarry - 
ing, etc., useless material, rubbish 1799 ; esp L 


wind 

point 1891. _ 

vealed <L by God to man Max MUller. „ 
come d. (mod), b. Iodine and phosphorus combine 
d. they come into contact 1837. 

Directness (direktnes). 1598. [f. as prec.] 

The quality of being direct [lit. ana fig.). 
ffDirectoire (direrictwaj), a. and sb. 1878. 

[Fr, ; see Directory sb. 5.] (A style of dress) 
imitating that prevalent at the time of the 
French Directory. 

Director (dire’ktei). Also 6-9 -er. 1477. 

[a. AF. directour — F, diredtur , ad. L. * di- 
rects. ] 1. One who or that which directs, 

rules, or guides ; a guide, a conductor; a super- 
intendent. b. spec. A member of a board ap- 
pointed to direct the affairs of a commercial 
corporation or company 1632. c. Reel, (chiefly 
in R.C.Ch .) A spiritual adviser 1669. a. One 
who or that which causes something to take a 
particular direction 1632. b. Surg. A grooved 
probe for guiding a cutting-instrument 1667. 
c. A metallic rod in a non-conducting handle 
for applying electrio current to a part of the 
body I79S- 

Comb. 1 d.-clrcle (of a conic), the locus of Inter- 
section of tangents at right angles to each other; 

-plane, a fixed plane used in describing a surface, 
analogous to the line called a Dinectbix. 

Hence Dire'ctorate, the office of a d., or of a body 
of directors ; management by directors 1 concr, a board 
of directors. DirectO*ri&l a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a d., or of direction ; of or pertaining 
to a body of directors. Directo*rially adv. f Di. 
re'Ctorize v. to bring under the authority of a direc. 
lory (rare) Dirextorship, the office or position of 
a d., guiding. 

Directory (dire*kt6ri), a. 1450. [ad. L. di- 
rertorius ; see -ORY.] Serving or tending to di- 
rect ; directive, guiding. b. spec Applied esp. 
to a statute or part of a statute which operates 
merely as advice or direction. 

b. There was no necessity . .to comply with the d 
provisions of the Act as to delivery of copies 1884 

Directory (dire*kt 5 ri), sb. 1543. [ad. mod.L. 
directorium adj. neut. used subst. , see preo. 

Cf. F direc toire. ] 1. Something that serves to 

direct; esp a book of rules or directions. 2. 

Reel. A book containing directions for the order 
of public or private worship, e.g. that compiled 
in 1644 by the Westminster Assembly 1640. 

3. A book containing one or more alphabetical 
lists of the inhabitants of any locality, or of 
classes of them, with their addresses and oc- 
cupations 1732. t4* Surg. « Director 2 b. 

-1764. 5. Fr. Hist. [tr. F. Directoire.) The exe- 
cutive body in France during part of the revo- 
lutionary period (OcL 1795— Nov, > 799 ) 1796. 

: Directress (dire*ktres). Also direeboress. 

*5 $6. [f Director.] A female who directs. 

Also fig. var. tDlrextrice. 

Directrix (dire’kt nits'). PI. -ices. 1622. [&. 

a (pan), an <(Ft.chrf>. »<ev«r). si V.tyt). » (Fr. on <U wie). i(*A). 7(P«yoL). 9 (wfaat). ?(?*■). 


DISABLE 

the material from which gold, etc. is separated 
1857. 4. Dirtiness; uncleanness in action or 

speech 1774 j meanness 1695. 

ft. The spoiling of my doLhcs and velvet coat with 
d. Pews. fig. The weidth was all like d. undet my 
feet De Foe. He has too much land : hang it, d. 
Beaux. & Fu 4. The Turkish steamer, .was In a 
beastly state of d. C. G. Gordon. Honours . . thrown 
away upon d. and infamy Melmoth. 

Phrases. To east, throw, or filing d . : to asperse 
with scurrilous ox abtuive language. To eat a; to 
submit to degrading treatmenL 

Comb . ; d.-btd. Cedi, a stratum consisting of ancient 
vegetable mould 1 spec, a bed of dark bituminous 
earth, occurring in the lower Purbeck series of the 
Isle of Portland t -bird, a local name of the skua, 
Stercorarius crepidatus \ -cheap a. (adv.). as cheap 
as d. 1 exceedingly chetipt -eater, one who eats d 
(see next) 1 -eating, the eating of some kinds of earth 
or clay as food, practised by some savage tribes ; a 
disorder of the nutritive functions characterized by a 
morbid craving to eat earth \ -pie, a mud pie > -track, 
a course made of cinders, etc. for motor-cycle racing, 
or of earth for flat-racing. 

Hence Dirt v. irons., to dirty. 

Dirty (d 5 uti), a. 1530. [f. Dirt sb.] u 
Soiled with dirt ; foul, unclean ; mixed with dirt : 
that makes dirty, e. Morally unclean ; * smutty 1 
1599 ; despicable 1670 ; basely earned 1742. 3. 
Repulsive, hateful, despicable x6xi. 4. Of the 
weather : Foul, muddy ; at sea, wet and squally 
1660. 5. Of rolour: Inclining to black, brown, 

or dark grey 1665. 

1. A beastly Townc and durtie streets 1630. D. coal 
1894, drudgery Goldsm. a. One of Swift’s d. volumes 
1850. A d. tiick 1674. D. and dependent bread 
Cow per, Phr. To do the d . : to play a dirty trick. 
3. Those Who worship durtv Goat Cymh. w. vi. 55. 
Hence Diftily adv. Dirtiness, Di'rty ec, to 
make or become dirty or unclean. 

Dirty Allan. 1771. ^Dirt-bitd (see Dirt). 
tDinrption. rare. 1656. [ad. L. dirupiion - 
cm.] Breaking or rending asunder -1680. 

Dis- (ME. also dys-) prefix, of L. origin. 
[ L. dis- was related to bis, on g. *dvts ■* Gr. bit, 
from duo, Hvo, the primary meaning being * two- 
ways, in twain In English, dis- appears (1) 
as repr. L. dis - in words adopted from L ; (2) 
as Tepr. OF.</«-(mod.F di-, dis-), the inherited 
form of L. dis - ; (3) as repr. late L. dis-, Korn 
des substituted for L. de- ; (4) as a living pre- 
fix, used wiLh words without respect to their 
origin. 

I. As an etymological element. In the senses : 

x. * In twain, in different directions, apart, asunder*, 

hence 4 abroad, away ’ s as in discern, dilapidate , 
divide, etc. a. * Between ’ : as m dtjudicate , etc. 3. 
'Separately, singly *1 as in drnumerate,o tc. 4 With 
privative sense ; as in disjoin, dissuade, etc. 5. As as 
intensive, with verbs having already a sense of un- 
doing 1 as in di sat ter, disannul, etc. 

II. As a living prehx, with privative force. 

6. Forming compound verbs, etc.; as in Dis- 
establish, Disown, etc 7. With sb&, forming verbs, 
etc. in the senses : a. To strip of, free or rid of ; as in 
Disvkock, Dispeople, etc. b. To deprive of the 
character, rank, or title of; as in Disbimiop, Du 
church, etc. __ c. To turn out from the place or re- 
ceptacle implied ; as in Dishar, Dis bench, etc. d. 
To undo or spoil ; as in Discomplvxion. 8. With 
adjs., forming verbs in the sense of : To undo or 
reverse the quality expressed by the adj. | as in Dis- 
able, etc. a 9. With a sb., forming another expi easing 
the opposite, or denoting the lack of (the thing in 

S uestionn as in Disease, Dishonour, etc. to. Pre- 
zed to adjs., with neg. force ; as in Dishonest, etc 

Disability (disfibi’Hti). 1560. [f. Disable 
a. | x. Want of ability; inability, incapacity, 
impotence (now rare in gen. sense) ; pecuniary 
inability 1624. a. Incapacity in the eye of the 
law, or created by the law; legal disqualifica- 
tion 1641. 

1- His disabilirie to performs bis promise Lupton 
Disabilities for making a good book 1834. a. The 
next legal d. is want of age Blackstone. 
fDisa*ble, a. ME. [Dis- 10.] Unable; in- 
capable; impotent -1649 Hence tDlaa'ble* 
ness* incapacity ; disabled state 
Disable (di^-b’l), v. 1485. rDis- «.] u 
tram. To render unable or incapable ; to deprive 
of ability, physical or mental, to incapacitate. 
Const, from, fto, for. 1548. b. spec. To render 
incapable of action or use by injury, etc. ; to 
cripple 1491, a. spec. To incapacitate legally; 
to pronounce legally Incapable 1485. 3. To 

pronounce incapable ; henoe, to disparage, de- 
preciate (arck.) 1529. f4. To tnake or pro* 

mnince of no force -1693. 
x. b. My writsing hand hath been disabled by a 



DISABUSE 

sprain Hearn*. a. Papists, by the Act of Settlement* 
are disabled to inherit the crown Luttskll. 3. *4.F.£. 
iv. u 34. Hence Disablement. SiM'ueri ouue 
who or that which disables. 

Disabuse (ditibifl-z), r. i6u. [Dis- 6.] 
To ice* from Abuse (q. v.) ; to tsUievo from 
fallacy or deception; to undeceive. 

Wise and disabused persona Jan. Taylor. [Man] 
still by himself thus d, or disabus'd Pops, 
tOiaacce-ptance. 164a. [Dis- 6.] Refusal 
to accept -1720. 

Dia a ccommodate (dis&kp-mdfoit), v. 7 Ohs. 
161 1. ( DiS- 6. ] To put to inconvenience, to in- 
commode. Hence Disacco mxnoda*tion. 7 Obs. 

Disaccord (dis&kp\td), sb. 1809. [Dis- 9.] 
The reverse of accord ; disagreement. 
Disaccord (dis&kf -id), v. [ME. disaeorden, 
a. OF. desa(c)corder , f. des-, Dis- a + a(c)eorder 
to Accor d.J intr. To be out of accord ; to 
disagree; to refuse assent. Hence DisaccoT* 
dance (rare). So Diaacco'rdant a. (rare). 

Disaccustom (dis&kxrst»m\ v. 1484. [a. 
OF, desacostumer, mod.F. disaccou turner, f. 
der-, Dis- 4 + acostumer.] i. trans* To render 
no longer customary; to break off (a habit, etc.) 
(arch.). a. To cause (a person) to lose a habit. 
Const, to, \ front. 1530W 

Disad dify, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] To free from 
acidity. 

Disacknowledge (disackn -led^), v. 1598. 
[Dis- 6.] To refuse to acknowledge; to disown. 

Disacquabnt, v. ‘tubs. 1518. | Dis- 6.] 
To make no longer acquaint ( 1 ; to render un- 
familiar. So DiaacquaPntance. ? Obs. 

Disacryl (dmarknl). 1863. [f. Dis- imply- 
ing disintegration f Acryu] Cftem. A white 
fiocculent substance into which acrolein changes 
when kept for some tune. Also called duacrone . 
Also at/rtb. 

+Disadju*st, v. rare. i6ir. [Dis- 6.] To 
undo the adjustment of; to unsettle -1747. 

I Disado'rn, v. rare. 1598. [Dis- 6.] To 
deprive of adornment -1729. 
fDisadva*nce, v. [ME. disavaunce, a. OF. 
drsavuncer, f des-, Dis- 4 + Avancer to Ad- 
vance.] To check the advance of; to draw 
back; to lover. Also fig. -1659. 

Disadvantage (disdedvcrntod^), sb. [ME. 

dn~, disavauntage, a. F. d bat' ant age, f. des., 
Dis- a + avantage .] x. Absence of advantage; 
an unfavourable condition or circumstance 1530. 
a. Detriment, loss, or injury to interest; preju- 
dice to credit or reputat on ME. 

x. Martius we have at d. fought And did retyre to 
win our puipose Con 1. vL 49. Every condition ha* 
its disadvantages Johnson. a> They speake there 
to the d. of our nation Naunton. lie sold to d. 
Johnson. Hence Disadvantage v. to caused, to. 
tDisadva*ntageable a. prejudicial 

Disadvantageous idissedv&nt^-d^s), a. 
1603. [Dis- xo] Attended with disadvantage; 
unfavourable, prejudicial; depreciative, ? Obs. 

The English were in a straight d. place Milt. A d. 
Character Swirr. Hence Dlaaavanta’geoua-ly 


fDisad venture. [ME. di save ntHre, a. OF. 
drsaventure, f. des-, Dis- 4 4 overture.) Mishap, 
misfoitune -1638. Hence tDisadventuroni 
a. unfortunate, disastrous. 

Dfcsadvi*se, v. 1636. (Dis- 6.] To give ad- 
vice against; to dehort from. 

Disanect (dis&fe-kt), e.i i6ai. [Dis- 6.] 
i. trusts. To lack affection for; to dislike. 7 Obs. 
a. To alienate the afiection of; to make un- 
friendly or less friendly ; spec, to discontent or 
dissatisfy, as subjects with the government; to 
make disloyal. (Mostly in fiass.) 1641. 

a You .. began to raise Cain by diaaflecting the 
other workmen x8o> 

tDisaffe*ct, vf 1635. [Dis- 6.] To affect 
in an evil manner; to disorder, derange -x688. 

It disaffects the bowels Hammond. 

Disaffected (diaAfe-ktad), ppl. a. 163a. [f. 
Dis affect i/.i, * 3 *• Evilly affected ; estranged 
in affection; nlmoit always sftc. Unfriendly to 
the eoremment, disloyal. tn. Affected with 
disease, disordered —1665. Hence Dinafffe'cted- 

ly adv., 4 ieM. . 

Disaffection (dh&fe-kjan). 1605. [Drs-9.] 
x. Absenoe or alienation of affection or good 
will ; esp. toward the government fa. Physical 
disorder or indisposition -I 74 1 - 
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x. Nor any dis-affection to toe state Where 1 was 
bird B. Iona 

tDisaile*ctionate, a. rare , 1636. [Dis- xo.] 
Wanting in affection; disloyal -1796. 
Disaffirm (disdteum}, v. 1531. [Dis- 6.] 
irons. To contradict, deny, negative : the con- 
trary of to Aver 1548, b. Law . To annul or 
reverse (a decision, etc.); to repudiate (a settle- 
ment or agreement) : the contrary of CONFIRM- 

Disaffirmance (disif5*itnAns). 1610. [f. 
price.] The action of disaffirming; negation; 
annulment, repudiation. 

A Demonstration in d. of any thing that is affirmed 
Hals, >o Dia&fBnna'tion. Diaaffl-rmative a. 
(Beneham.) 

Disafforest (dis&f^xest), v. 1398. [ad. 
raed.L* disajforestare . Cf. i je-afforf.st, De- 
forest, Disforest.] irons. To free from the 
operation of the forest laws; to reduce from the 
legal state of forest to that of ordinary land. 
The whole inclosed with a Pale, and deforested 
T735. Hence Diaafforeata’tion. Diaaffo'reet. 
meat. 

Disa-ggTegate, v. 1898. [Dis- 6,] x.To 
separate (an aggregate) into its component 
particles, a. intr, ((or reft .) To separate from 
an aggregate 188 x. Hence Disaggrega*tion. 
Disagree (disagrP), 1494. [ad. F. dis- 
agrier; see Dis- 4.] x. intr. To differ; not to 
Agree, correspond, or harmonize. Const, with, 
\to, ^frotn. a. To differ in opinion; to dissent 
1559. 8* To refuse to accord or agree. Const. 

to, with, \f^om. 1495. 4* To be at variance, 

to dispute or quarrel 1548. 5. Of food, climate, 

etc. ; To conflict in operation or effect ; to be 
unsuitable. Const with. 1563. 

x. Tradition . . disagreeing to the Scripture Stil- 
unofu a, Who shall decide when Doctors d. Pore. 
3. 1 shall move to d. to that clause Gladstone. 4. 
Men onely d. Of creatures rational Milt. l\ L. n. 
497. «c So plain a dish Could scarcely d. Shell* y. 
Hence Disagre'er ( rare y 
Disagreeable (disigrP&b’l), a. (sb.) ME. 
[a. F. disagr table ; see Dis- 4.] +1. Not in 

agreement. Const, to, with* -1766. a. Not 
in accordance with one's taste or liking ; excit- 
ing displeasure or disgust 1698. 3. Of persons : 

Unamiahle; offensive 1710. 4. sb* A disagree- 

able tperson, thing, or experience 1781. 

m. In regard to d. . .things, prudence does not con- 
sist in evasion . .out in courage Emerson, a. A very 
d. man 1825. 4. The disagreeables of life C. BrontE. 
Henr« Disagree abi'Uty, unpleasantness. Din* 
agree ableaesB, the quality of being dk Disagree** 
ably adv. in a d. manner or degree. 

f Disagree *ance. 1548. [f. Disagree v .] 
* Disagreement -1597. 

Disagreement fdis&giPment). 1495* [f. 
Disagree v* Ctr. disagriment.) x. Want 
of agreement or harmony ; difference ; discor- 
dancy 1576. 9. Refusnl to agree or assent 1495. 

3. Difference of opinion ; dissent 1576. 4. 

Quarrel, dissension, strife 1589. 5. Unsuitable- 

ness to the constitution 170a. 6. An unpleasant- 
ness. [F. disagrdment .] rare. 1778. 

I Disallie'ge, v. rare. [f. DiS- 6 + *alliegt f 
deduced from Allegiance.] To alienate from 
allegiance. Milton. 

Disallow (dis&kiu'), v. ME. [a. OF. des- 
alouer , f. des-, Drs- 4 + a letter to Allow. In 
mcd.L. disal heart . ] To refuse to Allow (in 
vaiious senses). +1. trans. To refuse to laud ; 
to blame -1650. 9. To refuse to sanction; to 

disapprove of (arch.) 1494. Also t intr. with of. 
+3. To refuse to accept with approval -1660. 
Also t intr. with of. 4. To refuse to admit 
(intellectually) ME, 5. To refuse to grant 1555. 
6. To forbid the use of 1563. 

x. Like errour which wise men dtsalowe Barclay, 
b. The auditor also disallowed the refreshments the 
committee had 1893. jl. What followesif we d. of 
thb John 1. 1. *6. 4. To d. a hypothesis Ray. 5. 

To d. a claim 184X. 6. He utterly disallows* all hots 
Bathes in melancholy Burton. Hence f Disallow** 
able a. not to be allowed. Disallowance, the ac- 
tion of disallowing! disapproval, rejection, prohibi- 
ion 1 fin bfut., an irregularity. DiaaHower* 
Disally (disibi*), v. rare . 1671. [Dis- 6,J 
To free from alliance. 

tDisalte*m, V. rare* [f. Dis- 5 + L. alter- 
nare. ] trans. To alter for the wore* Qu ARIAS. 
Disamis (di's&mis). 1551* Logie. The mne- 
monic term for the second mood of the third 
syllogistic figure, in which a particular affirma- 


disapprobative 

tive major premiss (1), and a universal affirma- 
tive minor (a)* yield a particular affirmative con- 
clusion (#). 

fDisana'logy. rare* x6xo. [Dis- 9.] Want 

of analogy -164X. 

Diaanchor (disae*gkej), v* 1470. [a. OF. 
desancrer, L des-, Dis- 4 + ancrtrA 1. buns. 
To loosen (n ship) bom its anchorage 1477* 
9. intr. To weigh anchor. 
tDisange*lical, a, 1687. [Dis- 10.] The 
reverse of angelical -1736. 

Pisan i mate (disaniimiit), v* 1583. [Dis- 
6.] x. To deprive of life 1646. 9. To deprive 

of spirit; to aiscourage, dishearten. 

e. DUanimated at disasters C. Mathul Hence 
Disanlma*tlon. 

Disanoex (disine'ks)* v. 1495. [a. OF. 

desannexer \ see Dis- 1.] trans. To separate 
(that which Is annexed); to disjoin. 

To d. from the Provoetship of the College (Oriel) a 
canon ry of Rochester 1669. Hence Diamxinexa*tion. 

Disannul (disAnn l), v. 1494. [Dis- 5.] 
x. 'To cancel and do away with; to bring to 
nothing, abolish, annul. ta. To deprive by 
the annulment of one's title ; Jig. to do out of. 
QonsX.from, of. -16x3. 

x. Wift thou alsod. my judgment Job xl. 6L Hence 
Dis&nnu'ller. Diaannirlment. 

Disanoint (disinoi*nt), v. 1648. [Dis- 6.J 
To undo the anointing of; as, to d. a king. 
fDisappa-rel, V. 1580. [Pis- 6.] To de- 
prive of apparel; to disrobe, undress. Also fig, 
-1655. 

The Cup.. does d. the soul Feltham. 

Disappear (disajjD'j), v. 1530. [Dis- 6. 
Not in Sbaks., nor in A.V.] 1. intr. To cease 

to appear or be visible ; to vanish from sight ; 
to be traceable no farther. a. To cease to be 
present, to depart ; to pass away, be lost 1665. 

1. 'I ho vysion disapered incontynent Paixgr. A 
moraine.. disappearing at the kumnut of the cascade 
Tyndall, s. As duly a* the swallows d. Cowpkb. 
Hence Diaappca*rance, the action of disappearing, 
Diaappearer. 

fPisappe-ndancy, -ency. rare. 1760. [Dis- 
9.] Law. The condition of being disappendant , 
an instance of this. 

t Disappe*ndant, -exit* a . 1649. [Dis- 10.] 
Law. The opposite of Appendant ; detached 
from being an appendancy -17O0. 

Disappoint (dis&porni), v. 1494. [ad. F. 
<Usappointer\ see Dis- 4.J x. trans. To undo 
the appointment of; to dispossess, deprive. 
Obs. (exc. as noncr-wd.) 1586. 9. To frustrate 

the expectation of ; to defeat, balk, or deceive 
m fulfilment of a desire. Const, ^of, in, with 
1*194- +3* To break off (what has been ap- 

pointed) ; to fail to fulfil an appointment with 
-1633. 4* To undo or frustrate anything ap- 

pointed or determined; to defeat; to balk, foil, 
thwart 1579; +to undo, destroy -1719. 

a. [They] were miserably disappointed of their ex- 
pec unions Pottk*. a. The wary Trojan shrinks, and, 
bending low Beneath his buckler, disappoints the 
blow Pops. Tod. expt clarions LadyM. W. Montagu, 
good works Steel*. Hence Disappointingly adv 
Disappoi nted, ppl. a. 1559. [f. prec.] u 
Having one’s expectations frustrated; foiled, 
thwarted. fa. Improperly equipped; unpre- 
pared -1659. 

a. Cut off euen in the Blossoms* of any Sinm, 
Vnhouxzled, d., vnnaneld HamL. l v, 77. 

Disappointment ^disipoi ntment). 1614. 
[f. Disappoint v. + -ment; cf. F. disappoint*- 
ment.JI i. The fact of disappointing; the frus- 
iratiob or non-fulfilment of expectation, inten- 
tion, or desire ; an instance of this, 9. The state 
of being disappointed 1756. g. el l if L A tiling 
or person that disappoints 1765. 

x. Hope will predominate in every mind, till It hat 
been suppressed by frequent disappointments John, 
son. a. No one ever lays one [a newspaper] down 
without a feeling of d. lav- 

biaapprociate (dishprffi^t), v. 1808. 
[Dis- 6.) To regard with the reverse of appre- 
ciation; to undervalue. So> DissppfrdsHoB. 

K BSTKR 

DlsapprobatlOD (dbvpMbA'RnV 1*47. 
[Dis- 9/) The mi « fact of dua^provlDgi 
moral condemnation; disapproval 
Disapprobative (dii«*pr#bs , tiv), a. 1804. 
[Dig- xo. ] Cbaracterixod by or expressing 
disapprobation. So Disa*pprobatory a. 
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DISAPPROPRIATE 

' Disappropriate (dis»prJu*pri,/t), ppl. a. 
1613. [ad. med.L. disappropriatus ; see Dis- 4. ] 
Deprived of appropriation ; severed from con- 
nexion with a religious corporation. 
Disappropriate (disacprjupri^it), v. 1645. 

( f. ppl. stem of med.L. disappropriart ; see 
)is- 4. ] 1. trans. To dissolve the appropria- 

tion of 1656. fa. To render no longer the 
private property or possession of anyone. Milt. 

1. A Bill for the disappropriating or the Rectory 
appropriate to Preston 1656. H once Dis&ppropria*- 
faon, the action of rendering disappropriate. 

Disapproval (dis&pr»v&l). 166a. [f. Dis- 
approve v.) The act or fact of disapproving; 
moral condemnation; disapprobation. 
Disapprove (dis&pr«-v), v. 1481. [?f. Dis- 
4 + F. approuver.^ ti. traits . To prove to be 

untrue or wrong -1793. *• To feel or express* 

disapprobation of 1647. Also intr. with of, 
•fto (rare). 

a. Why must I hear what I d . because others see 
what they approve Stkklr. Hence Disappro'v- 
able a. hlsappro'ver, one who. disapproves. 
Disapprovingly adv. in a disapproving manner. 

Disard, obs. or arch. f. Dizzard. 

Disarm (disarm), v. ME. [In 15th c. dcs- 
arm(e, a. F. disarmer; see Dis- 4.] 1. trans. 

To deprive of arms; to take the arms or weapons 
from. Const, of 1481. Also intr. (for reft.) 
a. trans. To deprive of means of attack or de- 
fence 160a. 3. To reduce to the customary 

peace footing. Usu. absol. or intr. (for reft.) 
1727. \.fig. To deprive of power to injure or 
terrify; to divest of aversion, suspicion, or the 
like ; to render harmless. Const, of, \from. ME. 

1. A proclamation for disarming papists Islackstonk. 
He may be disarmed by the * Lett Parry* 1833. 3. 

On the conclusion of peace it is usual for both sides 
to d. 1737. 4. Conscious security disarms the cruelty 
of the monarch Cm* bon. Hence Dl*a*rm sb. the act 
of disarming (an opponent). Disarmer. 
Disarmament (disarmament). 1795. [f. 
Disarm v. ; cf. F. disarmament . j The action 
of disarming ; esp. reduction to the customary 
peace footing. 

Disa*rmature. [f. as prec.] The action of 
disarming. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Disarrange (disAr^-nd.^). v. 1744. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To undo the arrangement of; to put into 
disorder. Hence Diaarra-ngement, the fact of 
disarranging; disorder. 

Disarray (dis&r*»), sb. ME. [prob. a. OF. 
*desarei (mod.F. disarroi) vbl. sb. from des- 
areer ; see next. J 1. The condition of being out 
of array or regular order ; disorder, confusion, 
a. Imperfect or improper attire (arch.) 1590. 
x. They . .put hem to flyght and disaraye Caxton. 

Disarray (dis&rr»*), v. *47o. [? after OF. 
desareer, f. des-, DlS- 4 + areycr to Array.] z. 
trans. To throw out of array or order ; to dis- 
organize. (Chiefly of military array.) a. To 
strip or spoil of personal array; to disrobe 1483 ; 
to strip of any adjunct 1579. 

x. At the first skirmish the enemies were disaraied 
Ifusil Holland. a. That witch they disaraid. And 
robd of roiall robes Spenser F. Q. 1. viti. 46, My 
song, its pinions disarrayed of might. Drooped 
Shelley. Hence tDl8axray*ment (rare), the fact 
of disai raying; derangement* 

fDisarre-st, v. 1538. [ad. OF. desarrester ; 
see Dis- 4. ] To set free from arrest -1643. 
Disarticulate (disajti*kidl*it), v. 1830. 
[Dis- 6.] To disjoint or become disjointed; to 
separate at the joints. Hence Dlsarticula'tion. 
Disarti'cul&tor, he who or that which dis- 
articulates. 

tDisassent, v. ME. [ad. OF. desassentir ; 
see Dis- 4.] intr. To disagree -1693. Hence 
tDisasse-nt sb. dissent. ‘fDlsasse'nter. 
fDisassidu-ity. 1613. [Dis- 9.] Want of 
assiduity; slackness -1635. 

Disassimilation (disasi mibnjan). 1880. 
[Dis- 9. | The process which reverses assimila- 
tion ; in Physiol, the transformation of assimi- 
lated substances into less complex and waste 
substances; catabolism. So Dlaassi'milate v. 
to transform by catabolism. 

Disassociate (disA^i Ji^it),^. 1603. [Dis- 
6.J To free or detach from association; to dis- 
sociate, sever. Const, from {with). So Dis- 
assoicia'tion, dissociation. 

Disaster (dizerstu), sb. 1590. [ad. F. dis- 
astre, f. des-, Drs- 4 + astre, ad. L. a strum, Gr. 

de (nuzn). a (pass), au (D^d). v (c#t). 
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&<TTpov. Cf. ill-starred .] tx. An unfavourable 
aspect of a star or planet ; * an obnoxious planet * 
-1635. a. Anything ruinous or distressing that 
befalls; a sudden or great misfortune, or mishap ; 
a calamity. Also t attrib. 

x. Disasters in the sun Haml. 1. L 1x8. a. The 
day’s disasters in the morning's face Goldsm. A 
record of d. (mod.). Hence tDiaa'eterly adv. in an 
ill.siarred manner. 

+ Disaster, v. 1580. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
bring disaster upon ; to strike with calamity ; 
to ruin, afflict, endamage -1813. 

At his disastred iourney made into Barbary Barret. 

Disastrous (dizastras), a. 1586. (a. F. 

disastreux, -ease, f. disastrr, sec DISASTER J^.] 
+1. Stricken with or subject to disasters; ill- 
starred, ill-fated; unfortunate -1790. a. Fore- 
boding disaster, unpropitious, ill-boding (arch.) 
1603. 8* Of the nature of a disaster; fraught 

with disaster; calamitous 1603. 

x. Always detostrous in love Mars ton. a. Some 
dysastrous aspect of the Planets 1648. 3. Heavy 

rains followed by d. floods Lyell. Hence Dis- 
a’strous-ly adv., -ness. 

I Disatti*re, v. 1598. [Dis- 6.] To divest ol 
attire; disrobe -1677. 

fDisaugroe-nt, v. 1611. [Dis- 6.] To dimin- 
ish -163s. 

fDisauthentic, a. 1591. [Dis- 10.] Not 

authoritative -1619. 

fDisaU'thorize, v. 1548. [Dis- 6.] To strip 
of authority; to make or treat as of no authority 
-1689. 

DisavaH, v. ? Obs. ME. [Dis- 6.] +1. intr. 
To be prejudicial -1549. 3 . trans. To dis- 

advantage 1471 Hence *fDiaavai‘l sb. dis- 
advantage. 

Disavaunce, Disaventure, obs. ff. Dis- 

ADVANCE, DlSADVENTURE. 

fDisavouch, v. 1597. [Dis- 6.] -Disavow 

-1679. 

Disavow (disfivau-), v. ME. [a. F. dis - 
avoueri see Dis- 4. In med.L. dtsavouare , 
disadvocaref\ x. trans. To refuse to avow; to 
disclaim knowledge of, responsibility for, or 
approbation of; to disown, repudiate. +3. To 
refuse to acknowledge as true ; to deny -1660. 
t3. To decline -1660. 

x. Melfort never disavowed these papers Macaulay. 
a. Yet can they never.. d. my blood Plantagenet's 
Ford. 3. They..d. to have any further dealing with 
worldly contentments Fuller. Hence Disavowal, 
the action of disavowing: repudiation, denial. tDls- 
avowance, disavowal (rare). Disavower, one 
that disavows. tDisavow'ment, disavowal (rare). 
fDiaavowry, disavowaL 
Disband (disbre'nd), v. 1591. [ad. x6th c 
F .dcsbander, mod .F. dibander; in military sense 
after It .sbandare.] X. trans. To breakup (a com- 
pany) ; to dismiss from service; tto discharge. 
T3. To let loose, turn off or out, send away 
-1790. t3. To break up the constitution of, 

dissolve -1793. 4 * in *r. (for ref .) To break up 

as a body of soldiers; to break rank, fall into 
disorder, disperse; to leave military service 
1598. +5. To dissolve; to separate, retire from 

association -1697. 

x. The Marquiss of Huntley . . disbanded Ma forces 
Bp. Guthrie. a. And therfore . . she (the wifel 
ought to be disbanded M ilt. 4. I commanded our 
men not tod., but pursue tnem Sir F. Verb. 5. When 
both rocks and all things shall d. G. Herbert. Hence 
Disbandment, the action or fact of disbanding. 

(Disbar, z/.i 1565. [Dis- 1.] - Debar v. 
-1598. 

Disbar (disbar), z/. a 1633. [Dis- 7.] To 
expel from the bar; to deprive of the status and 
privileges of a barrister. Hence Disbarment, 
fDisbark (disbark), v . 1 1553. [ad. F. des 
barquer \ see Dis- 4.] — Debakk v . 1 -1843. 
Disba*rk, v .2 1578. [Dis- 7 a.] - De- 

bark V . 2 

tDisba-se, v. rare. 1593. [Dis- 5.] — De- 

base -1601. 

Before I will d. mine honour so Gbeene. 

tDisbeco-me, v. 1633. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
misbecome -1639. 

Disbelief (disbil/’f). 1673. [Dis- 9.] The 
action or an act of disbelieving ; mental rejec- 
tion of a statement; positive unbelief. 

Our l>elief or d. of a thing does not alter the nature 
of the thing Tillotsom (J.)I A d. in ghosts Lecky. 

Disbelieve (disbflPv), v . 1644. [Dis- 6,] 


DISCARD 

x. trans. Not to believe or credit; to reftise 
credence to. Also absol. or intr\ a. intr. with 
in : Not to believe in 1834. 

Plutarch disbelieved Phanias Bentley. It does not 
rest with any man to determine what he shall believe 
orwhat he shall d. Carpenter. Hence Disbeliever. 

Disbench, v . 1607. [Dis- 7C.J To 
displace from a bench or scat. Cor . 11. ii. 75. 
a. To deprive of the status of a bencher 1874. 
tDisbe*nd, v. 1607. [Ois- 6.] To unbend, 
relax -163a. 

fDisbi'nd, v. rare. 1638. [Dis- 6.] To un- 
bind, to loose. 

tDisbla*me, v. ME. [a. OF. dcsblamer\ see 
Dis- 4. | To free from blame, exculpate >1656. 
Disbody (distyrdi), v. 1646. [Dis- 7.] — 
Disembody. Hence Dlsbo’died ppl . a . dis- 
embodied. 

+DiBbO*gue, v. rare. 1600. [f. Dis- 6 -f stem 
of Em-bogue. ] intr. » Disembogue -i6a8. 

Disboscation. 1736. [nd. med.L. disbosra- 
tionem . J The clearing away of woods; the 
conversion of wooded land intoarableor pasture. 

Disbowel (disbou-el), v . ME. [Dis- 7 a.] 
— Disembowel (/*/. and fig.). 

Disbnuich (disbrcriif), v. 1575. [Dis-7a.] 
1. trans. To cut or break off the branches ol 
a. To cut or break off, as a branch; to sever 

1605. 

Disbud (disb9*d\ v. 1735. [Dis- 7 a.] To 
remove the buds of; to deprive of (superfluous) 
buds. 

Disburden, -burthen (disbdMd’n ,-b®*jff ' Yi), 
v. 1531. [Dis- 7. ) x. trans. To remove a bur- 
den from ; to relieve of a burden ( Itt . and fig.). 
a. trans. T o get rid of (a bui den) ; to discharge, 
unload 1586. Also refi. 3. intr. (for refi.) To 
discharge its load 1667. 

x. I am disburthened and raxed of many cares 
Fleming. a. Ohiuining an excuse fur disburdening 
his wrath upon her 1828. 3. Where Nature, .by dis- 

burd’nmg grows More fruitful P. v. 319. Hence 
Disbu'rdenment, -bu'rthenment, the act of dis- 
burdening; the being disburdened. 

tDisbuTgeon, v. rare. 1601. [Dis- 7 a . j 
» Disbud. 

Disburse (disbfl-js), v. 1530. [orig. dis - 

bourse , a. OF. desbourser, f. des-, DlS- 4 + bourse. 
Now assim. to L. bursa .] 1. trans. To pay 
out or expend ; to pay or defray ; also absol. 
•fa .fig. To spend, give out or away -1671. 

x. Bid my wife D. the summe, on the receipt thereof 
Com. Er*\ iv. L 38. Hence tDisbu’rBC sb., Dis- 
bursement, the act or fact of disbursing 1 money 
paid out ; expenditure. Disburser. 
Disburthen; see Disburden. 

Disc, var. sp. of Disk. 
tDisca-binet, v. [Dis- 7.] To disclose, as 
cabinet secrets. Milt* 

Discage (disk^vl,^), v. 1649. [Dis- 7 c.] To 
let out as from a cage; to uncage. 

Discul (di u. 1848. [f. L. discus."] Of, 

pertaining to, or of the nature of, ad.sk; discoid. 
Discalceate (diskseisi,/!). 1658. [ad. L, 

discalceatus .] 

A. pfl. a. Barefooted. 

B. so. A barefooted friar or nun. 
fDisca-lceate, v. rare. 1633. [ f. L. di scale eat-, 
ppl. stem of discalceare ; see Dis- 4. | To pull 
off the shoes. Hence tDiscalcea'tion, the ac- 
tion of taking off the shoes. 

Discalced (disk** 1st ),///. a. 1631. [as if 
from * disc alee, repr. L. discalceare. ] — DlS- 
CALCEATE ppl. O. 

t Discamp (diskse mp), v. 7574. [ad. It. 
scampare , with dis- for s - ; cf. DECAMP.] i. 
intr. To raise or break up a camp; to decamp. 
Also fig. -1 693. a. trans. T o remove or abandon 
(a camp); to force to abandon a camp -1658. 
tDisca*ndy, v. rate. [Dis* 6.] intr. To melt 
or dissolve out of a candied condition. Shaks. 

Disca*nonize, v. 1605. [ Dis- 6 J f z * To 
exclude from the canon -1660. a. To undo the 
canonization of 1797* Hence Diacauoniza'tion. 
Discant, var. of Descant. 

Discapa-citate, v. rare . 1660. [Dis- 6.] 
To deprive of capacity, to incapacitate. 
Discard (disk a 'id), v. 1586. [Dis- 7 c.] 
x. Cards. To throw out fa card) from the hand. 
Also absol. 1 591. 3. To cast off, cost aside. 
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DISCARD 

reject 2598. 8* To dismiss from employment, 

service, or office; to discharge 1586. 

a. Wa have.. discarded our faith in astrology and 
witches Sir B. Bkodik 3. My man . .is a sad dog j 
and the minute I come to Ireland 1 will d. him Swift. 
Hence Dlsc&'rdment, the action of discarding 
(rare). fDlscardure, discardment. 

Di -scar cl, sb . 1744. [1. prec. vb.l I. Cart/s. 
The act of discarding; also, the card discarded, 
ft. That which is discarded (rare) 1893. 
tDisca-rnate, a. rare . 1661. [f. (ult.) Dis- 
4 + L* camem , camatus .] Stripped of flesh, as 
d. bones . 

Disease (disk v. arch. 1596. [Dis- 7 a.] 
To remove the case of ; to uncase, unsheathe, 
undress. Also intr. ( «* refi.) 
tDisca-tter, v. [In ME. de- scoter \ f. F. de- t 
des* (Dk- 6, Dis- 1 )+ Scatter.] trams. To 
scatter abroad, disperse -1635. 
t Disce-de, v. 1650. [ad. L. discedePe ; see 
DlS- 1. J intr. To depart, deviate. -i66e. 
Discept (dise pt), v. rare. 1653, fad. L. 
disccptarc, f. dis- (DlS- 3, 3) + caftare.\ intr . 
To dispute, debate; to express difference of 
opinion, differ. 

Permit mo to d. 18x8. So fDiscopta'tor (rare). 
Disceptation [disept^Jan). arch. ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. disceptationem; see prec.] Disputa- 
tion, debate. 

Discern (diz5un), v. ME. [a. F. discemer , 
ad. L. discernere\ see Dis- 1.] ti. trans. To 
separate as distinct -1645. a - To recognize as 
distinct; to separate mentally (arch.) 1483. 3. 
intr. To recognize the difference ; to discrimi- 
nate between (arch.) ME. 4. trans. To distin- 
guish (one thing or fact) by the intellect; to 
perceive distinctly ME.; intr. to judge of i6aa. 
Also absol. 5. trans. To distinguish by the 
sight (or other senses); to make out ME. Also 
t intr. or absol . (rare). TI 6. Formerly some- 
times used for Decern 1494. 

a To discerno the truthe from that whiche in false 
IJ51. 4. His swift pursuers from Heav'n Gates d. 

Th‘ advantage Milt. A L. i. 326. 5. We could d. 

«it» trace of rupture [in the icej Tyndall. 

Hence fDlece'rnance, difference, discernment. 
Disce'mer. Dlsce*ming vbl.sb. discrimination, 
discernment 1 ppl. a. showing discernment \ penetrat- 
ing. Discerningly adv. 

Discernible (dizojnlb’l), a. 1561. [oiig. a. 
F. aiscemable, {. discemer ; refash, after L. dis- 
eernibilis .] x. Capable of being discerned; 
perceptible, fa. Distinguishable ( from some- 
thing else) -1670. 

t. When I behold with mine eyes some small scarce 
d. Graine or Seed Hookkr. A d. weight 17Q4. A d. 
state of danger Jkr. Taylor. Hence Dlsce'rnible- 
ness. Disco'rnibly adv. 

Discernment (dizd'jnmlnt). 1586. [f. Dis- 
cern v . + -MKNT. ] x. The act of discerning 

168 . . a. The faculty of discerning ; discrimina- 
tion ; judgement ; keenness of intellectual per- 
ception; penetration, insight 1586. +3. The 

act ot distinguishing; a distinction -1648. 

a. HU d. was expressed in the choice of this im- 
portant post Gibbon. 

Discerp (disd*jp\ v. Now rare. Pa. t. and 
pple. dlscerped, discerpt, 7483. [ad. L. d/s- 
cerpere ; see Dis- x.] 1. To pluck or tear 

asunder, pull to pieces. Also fig. a. To pluck 
or tear off, sever 1655. So tDiace'rpible a. 
Discerpt ible. 

Dlscerptible (diw-jptlb’l), a. 1736. [f. L. 
discerpt -, ppl. stem of discerpere\ see -ble. 1 
Capable of being plucked asunder, or divided 
into parts. Hence DiacerptibWity, divisibility. 

Dl8Cerption(dis3*jpJan). Now rare. 1647. 
[ad. L. discerptionem. J x. The action of pull- 
ing to pieces; also fig. a. The action of tearing 
off, severance; concr. a portion torn off or 
severed t638. 

Disce-rptive, a. rate. [f. L. discerpt - ppl. 
stem +■ -1 ve.] Having the quality of dividing or 
separating; tending to pull to pieces, 

| Disccssion 2501. [nd. L. discessionem ; 
see Discede.] Departure; secession; separa- 
tion -1663. 

Discharge (dis,tJ&Md3), v. ME. [a. OF. 
discharger, (raod.F. dicharger), f. (ult.) Dis- 4 
+ came are to load.] 

L 1* trans. To unload (a ship, etc.); tond of 
a charge or load ; to disburden. (Also absd. % 
and intr. for refi.) to. To disburden (a weapon) 
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by letting fly the/missile with which it is charged ; 
to fire off. Also absol. 1555. c. Blectr , (trans.) 
To rid of an electric charge 1748. Also transj. 
and fig. (Now rare.) a. fig. To relieve of( an 
obligation or charge); to exonerate ; to release 
from ME, tb. red. To relieve oneself of an 
obligation by fulfilling it -1705. 3. trans . To 

relieve of a charge or office ; (more usually) to 
dismiss from office, etc. ; to cashier. Const. 
from , t of. 1476. t4* trans. To clear of a charge 

or accusation; to exculpate, acquit -1742. 5. 

To dismiss (one charged with an offence) ; to 
release from custody, liberate 1556. to. To send 
away, let go 1586. 6. To charge not to do: to 

prohibit, forbid. (Chiefly Sc.) 1570. 7. Arckit . 

To relieve (some part) of pressure by distribut- 
ing it over adjaceut parts 1667. 

x. To d. a Bark 171a, muskets and blunderbusses 
Wesley, a Leyden phial >794, tbs Earth of its 
Moisture J. James. a. Fhr. t od. a bankrupt x to 
release him from further legal liability for debts con- 
tracted before his bankruptcy. 3. Tha duke of Yorke 
was discharged of the office of Regent Hall. To be 
discharged of employment Evelyn. 4. To <L a con- 
stable of suspicion Fielding. 5. To d. a prisoner 
Junior, a jury 1893. 7. Ihe arched ceilings .. are 

made of cane, to d. the Walls Luonl 

IL x. To remove (that with which anything 
is charged) ; to clear out, send out or forth, 
emit 1479. Also reft. ; esp. of a river, to dis- 
embogue (also intr.) 1600. 3 . trans . t To re- 

move (a charge, obligation, etc.): to get rid of 
-1778; in Law, to cancel, annul (an order of a 
court) 1798. 3. To clear off, or acquit oneself 

of, by fulfilment or performance; to pay 1525 ; 
tto pay for -1842. 4. To acquit oneself of, 

perform (a charge, office, function, etc.) 1548. 

5. Dyeing, etc. To remove (the dye) from a 
textile fabric, etc. b. To print (a fabric) with 
a pattern by discharging parts of the ground 
colour 1727. 

x. To d. cargo R. H. Dana, a shot Shaks., a dart 
Pope, a stroke Goldsm., cholcr 1600, water 1833. a. 
To d. a duty 1741. 3. I will d. my bond Shaks. To 
d. one’s drbts Hallam, tha Jew Shaks. A shilling 
tod. his chair Swift. 4. Neglygent in dyschargeinge 
iheyr office Latimkr. 5. Wash the Ethiop white, d. 
ihe leopard’s spots Churchill. 

Hence Dlsch&Tger, one who or that which dis- 
charges ; spec, an apparatus for producing a charge of 
electricity 1 a discharging rod. 

Discharge (disitJ&Md^), sb. 1460. [f. prec. 
vb. ; cf. OF descharge, mod.F. dtcharge.'] 1. 
The act of freeing from or removing a charge or 
load; unloading (of a vessel, etc.) ; n moval (of 
a cargo, etc.) 1580. s. The act of discharging 
a weapon or missile; firing off a fire-arm, letting 
fly an arrow, etc. AlsoySf. 1596. 3. The act 

of sending out or pouring forth ; emission, ejec- 
tion; the rate or amount of emission 1600; concr. 
that which is emitted or poured forth 1727. 4. 

The act of freeing from obligation, liability, or 
restraint; exoneration; exculpation; dismissal; 
liberation 1460. b. concr. Something that frees 
from obligation ; as, a legal document ; an ac- 
quittance ; a certificate 1495. 5. The act of 

clearing off a pecuniary liability; payment 1611. 

6. Fulfilment, execution 1610. 7. tDismissal; 

in Law, dismissal or reversal of an order of court 
1677. 8. Arckit . The relieving some part of a 

building of pressure; concr. a contrivance for 
effecting this 1703. 9. Dyeing. The removing 

the colour with which a textile fabric is charged; 
concr. a mixture used for this purpose 1836. 

3. spec. (Rtectr.) The emission or transference of 
electricity between two bodies positively and nega- 
tively charged, when placed in contact or near each 
other 1794. 4. Phr. D.o/a bankrupt : release from 
further legal liability for debts contracted before his 
bankruptcy. His receiving a d. from guilt 1836. 
There is no d. in that warre Sect. vtix. 8. Death, who 
sets all free, Hath paid his ransom now and full d. 
Milt. Sams. 1573. 3. A penny Cord, .of what’s past, 
is, and to come, the d. Cymb. v. iv. 173. & The d. of 
our duty 1675. 

Discharm (dis,tja*jm), v. 2480. [ad. OF. 
des-, dicharmer \ see Dis- 4.] intr. and trans. 
To undo, or free from the influence of, a charm. 
Dischevel, etc., obs. f. Dishevel, etc. 
t DischuTch, v. 1639. [Dis- 7.] i, trans. 
To cause to be no longer a church ; to unchurch 
-1656. a. To exclude from the church 2652. 
fDisd’de, v . 1494. [f. Dis- i+esedere to 

cut.] To cut asunder ; to tut off or away (lit. 
and fig.) -1679. 
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Dlsdferous (disi-f5rae),rz. 1883. [f. L. dis- 
cus + -Fergus.] Bot. Bearing a disk or disks. 

Diadfioral (disifld**ril), a. 1873. [f. L. 

discus; cf. fioralf\ Bot. Having flowers with 
the receptacle enlarged into a conspicuous disk 
surrounding the ovary : spec, applied to a series 
of orders of polypetalous exogens ( Disctfiorx ). 

Disciform (di*sif£im), a. 1830. [f. as prec. 
+ -for M. J Di scoldal. 

Disci *nct, a. rare. 1647. [ad. L. distinct us.] 




•nd, v . 1640. [ad. L. discindere . ] To 
sever, separate -1691. 

Disciple (disarpT), sb. [Tn OE. disciput. 
ad. L. discipulus . In early ME. di-, deciplc. J 
x. One who attends upon another for the pur- 
pose of learning from him ; a pupil or scholar, 
a. A follower of Christ during his life; esp. 
one of the Twelve, b. In the N.T., an early 
Christian; hence absol., a Christian ME. c.A 
follower of any (religious) teacher OE. d. gen • 
A scholar or pupil. (Now arch., rhet. or Joe.) 
1489. 3. One who belongs to any * school # 

M E. 3. pi. The name of a denomination of 
Christians, a branch of the Baptists; called also 
Carapbelhtes. (Chiefly in U.S.1 1858. 

Hence tDisci*plehood, Disci*pleship, the con- 
dition or stato of a d. fDiaci'pless, a female d. 

Disci ple, v. Now rare or arch. 149a. [f. 
prec. sb.] ti. trans. To teach, train -1681, 

a. To make a disciple of 1647. +3. To subject 
to discipline; to chastise, correct -1651. 

X. He., was Discipled of the brauest A It’s Well L 
iL 38. a. Go out with Zeal, D. all Mankind Ken. 

Disciplinable (di-siplinftb’l), a. 1543. [ad. 
L. disuplmabilis; see Discipline v. | 1. 

Amenable to discipline or teaching; docile. 
+a. Disciplinary -1677. 3. Subject to discipline 

or correction 1870. 

3. D. offences 1870. Hence DiBciplinableneM. 

Disciplinal (di*siplin&l, disiplai nal), a. 
1628. [ad. med.L . disciplinalis.'\ ti. •= Dis- 
ciplinable 1. a. Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of discipline 1853. 

Di-SCi pi inant. 1620. [a. Sp. disciplinantes 
(pi.), or It. disciplinanti (pi.). J One who sub- 
jects himself to a course of discipline ; spec, a 
flagellant. 

Disciplinarian (t1i:sipline**ri&n). 1585. [f. 
as Disciplinary -an. J 

A. ad j. 1. Ch. Hist. Of or pertaining to the 
Disciplinarians 1593. a. Of or pertaining to 
discipline 1640. 

x. 1 he D. or Presbyterian party was extinct 1889. 

B. sb. x. Ch. Htst. One of the English Puritans, 

who favoured the Genevan or Presbyterian ec- 
clesiastical polity or discipline 1585. a. One 
who enforces discipline 1639. 3. An advocate 

of strict discipline 1746. 

x. All sectaries pretend to scripture ; papists, ana- 
baptists, disciplinarians Sanderson. 

Disciplinary (di-siplm&ri), a . 1593. [ad. 
med.L. disciplinarius. Cf. F. disciplinaire. ] 
x. Relating to ecclesiastical discipline, a. Per- 
taining to, or promoting discipline 2598. 3. 

Pertaining to mental training 1644. •f’4. Ac- 

quired by learning (rare) -1658. 

a. All these restrictions are merely d. 1866. 3. An 

excellent d. instrument for the formation of character 
J. Martineau. 

fDi-sciplinate, v. 1586. [f. L. disci plinat^ 
disciplinare .] To subject to instruction or dis- 
cipline -1647. Hence DPaciplinaitory, Diacl- 
plimatory a. tending to promote discipline. 
Discipline (drsipTin), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. disciphna instruction of disciples, for disci- 
pulina , f. discipulus. Opp. to doctrine J\ 7*1. 
Instruction imparted to disciples or scholars ; 
teaching ; learning ; education -1615. a. A 
branch of instruction ; a department of know- 
ledge ME. 3. 'Ihe training of scholars and 
subordinates to proper conduct and action by 
instructing and exercising them in the same; 
mental and moral training; also used fig. MEL 

b. spec. Training in the practice of arms and 

military evolutions; drill- Formerly, more 
widely : The art of war. 1489. 4. A trained 

condition 1509. 5. The order maintained and 

observed among persons undrr control or com- 
mand 2667; a system of rules for conduct 1659, 
0 . Bedes . The system by which order Is main- 
tained in a church; the procedure whereby this 
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Is carried out ; the exercise of penal measures 
by a Christian Church 1549. b. spec . The 
ecclesiastical polity of the Puritan or Presby- 
terian party (thence styled Disciplinarians) 
in the 16th and rfth c. 1574. 7. Correction ; 

chastisement; in religious use, the mortification 
of the flesh by penance; also, a beating, or the 
like ME. Hence transf A whip or scourge 
1622, t8. Medical regimen {rare) 1754. 

x. Tr. £ Cr. 11. iii. 31. a. Professors 'of arts and 

S lines at Paris Burrow. 3. Certainely wife and 
en are a kind of d. of humanity Bacon. A man 
not ignorant in the disdpiyne of wane Eden. ( 4. 
Sound-headed men, Of proper d., and excellent mind 
Pollok. 5. The lawless Troops which d. disclaim 
Drydxn. The d. of workshops, of schools, of private 
families Macaulay. Submitted to an almost monastic 
d. M. Pattison. 7. With a rope’s-end. .he continued 
this d. Willock. On the floor lay a d. ( or penitential 
scourge Scott, 

Di scipline, v. ME. [a. F. disciplines ' ; 
see prec.] 1. tram. To subject to discipline; 
in earlier use, to educate, train ; later, esp. to 
bring under control, b. spec. To train in military 
exercises and prompt action in obedience to 
command ; to drill 1598. c. To subject to ec- 
clesiastical discipline 1828. a. To inflict peni- 
tential discipline upon; hence, to chastise, 
thrash, punish ME. 

t. Disciplined .in the school of adversity Bubqon. 
a. Ha's he disciplin'd Auffidius soundly Cor, n. L 
m Hence Di'acipliner, one who disciplines. 

Discipular (disi puBUj), a, 1859. [f. L. 
discipulus + - AR 1 . 1 Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of, a disciple. 

Discission (disi'Jbn). 1647. [ad. L. discis- 
sionem, f. discindere ; see Disctnd. The var. 
discision (17th c.) is from L. dis- and csedere . ] 
Surg. An incision into a tumour or cataract. 
Obs. in gen. sense. 

Disclaim (diskltf-m), v, 1560. [a. AF. des-, 
disc lamer, t des ~ , dis- (DlS- 4) + clamer to 
Claim.] 1. into Law. To renounce a legal 
Claim. Const, t in the thing, t out of or from 
the claim of the other party. 1574. +2. into 

To disavow all part in -1637; to proclaim one’s 
renunciation of, or dissent from -1644 . 3. trans. 
Law . To renounce a legal claim to ; to repudiate 
s connexion with 1595. 4- To disavow any 

claim to or connexion with; to disown formally 
>593* 5* To refuse to admit; to renounce 1659 ; 

tto refuse -1805. +6. To cry out upon the 

claims of -*659. 7. trans. Her. To declare not 

to be entitled to bear arms; to 1 make infamous 
by proclamation ’ 1634. 

x. The lord may disclaims . . which signifieth utterly 
to renounce the seignory Come. 3. An executor may, 
before probate, d. the executorship W harton. 4. Sir, 
shee's yours, Or I disclaims her ever Hxywood, 5. 
The troops .disclaimed tho command of their supe- 
riors Gibbon. 6. Phr. fTo d. against 1 to Declaim 
against. Hence tDisclaim sb. an act of disclaiming. 

Disclaimer 1 (diskl/i’mai). 1579. [a. AF. 
disclaimer inf. used subst.] 1. Law. The ac- 
tion of disclaiming, renouncing, or relinquish- 
ing a legal claim ; a formal refusal to accept an 
•state, trust, duty, etc. a .gen. A disavowal of 
claims or pretensions 1790. 3* Her. A procla- 

mation of persons not entitled to bear arms 1854. 
Disclaimer 2. 1702. [f. Disclaim v. + 

-SR *.] One who disclaims. 

Disclamation (diskl&mJi-Jan). 159a. [f. 
med.L. diselamarc .] Renunciation, repudia- 
tion, disclaimer. 

tDisclamder, sb. ME. [a. AF. +desclandre, 
deriv. of OF. esclandre : — L. sc an datum ; see 
Esclandre.] z. Malicious speech bringing 
opprobrium on any one ; slander -156a a. 
Publ ic disgrace or opprobrium ; scandal -2532. 
"t Discla*nder , v. [ME. desclandre, f.prec. sb.] 
1. trans . To slander -1530. a. To bring into 
public disgrace or opprobrium -1483. 
tDiscloa»k, v. 1599. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] To 
take off the cloak of ; to unrobe -1677. 
fDisclo-se, sb. 1548. [f. Disclose t/,] — 
Disclosure -z6as. 

Disclose (diskl0u‘z),v. [ME. des-, dis -closest, 
f. (ult.) DlS- 4 + L. claudere.] tz. tram. To 
open up; to unfasten -1596; to hatch (an egg) 
2626. Also intr. a. trans . To uncover ; to 
remove a cover from and expose to view M E. ; 
to uncover (a young bird, etc.) from the egg : 
to hatch; also fig. Rarely, to lay (eggs), i486. 
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+3. To discover -161 z. 4. To open up to the 
knowledge of others; to reveal ME. Also t into 
for reft. 

s. It [a rosebud) discloBeth it selfe and spreadeth 
abroad B. Gooes, a. The parting deep disclos’d her 
sand Tate & Bkady. Anou aa patient as thefemaU 
Doue, When that her golden Cuplet are disclos'd 
Haml. v. i. 3x0- 4. Tell me your Counsels, I will not 
d. 'em Jut. C. 11. i. ao8. 

Hence Diaclo’sed ppl.eu in the senses of the vh. ; 
in Her. with wings expanded : said of all birds that 
are not birds of prey. DiscIo*aer t one who or that 
which discloses. 

Disclosure (diskl<?a*3«fij). 1598. [f. Dis- 
close v „ after Closure.] z. The action of 
disclosing, opening up to view, or revealing; 
discovery, exposure. a. That which is dis- 
closed; a revelation 2825. 

x. A public d. of his motives Thirlwall. The d. 
of the insect from the pupa Kirby. a. Preparing 
him for the d. 1825. 

Diacloud (disklau'd), v. 1600. [Dis- 7 a.] 
To free or clear from clouds; to reveal. 
fDisclou't, v . [Dis- 7 a.] To take out of a 
clout. Bp. lIALL. 

tDisclu'Sion. rare. 1656. [ad. L, disci u- 
sionetn, influenced in sense by Disclose v.) 
* Emission ' (J.) -1668, 

Disco- (diski), comb. f. Gr. Monos quoit, 
Disk : as in 

Discobla'atic a. [Gr. /3\a<rr6s genii J, Embryol. 
(of an ovum), having discoidal segmentation of 
the formative yolk. Di’acocarp [Ur. napnbt], 
Bot. (a) a fruit consisting of a number of achenes 
within a hollow receptacle, as in the rose ; (b) 
the disk-like fructification of discomycetous 
fungi and gymnocarpous lichens; hence Disco- 
c&'rpous a ., relating to, or having, a discocarp. 
Discoccphalouaa. [Gr. /re^aA^J, Zool. belong- 
ing to the sub-order Discocefhali of fishes, hav- 
ing a sucki ng-di sk on the head. Discoda*ctyl(e, 
Discoda'ctyloua adjs. [Gr. b6jcrv\os], /Cool. 
having toes dilated at the end so as to form a 
disk, as a tree-frog. Diacomycctous a., Bot. 
belonging to the order Discomycetes of Fungi, 
having a disk-shaped hymenium or discocarp. 
Di8Copla*cental,Di8coplacenta'liana<//j., Zool. 
belonging to the section Discoplacentalia of 
mammals, having a dKk-shaped placenta. 
IIDiscopo'dium, Bot. ' the foot or stalk on which 
some kinds of disks are elevated '. Disco'podoua 
a., Zool. having the foot shaped as a disk; be- 
longing to the section Discopoda of Gastropods. 
Discos to'matous a., Zool. pertaining or belong- 
ing to the class Discostomata of Protozoa, con- 
taining the sponges and collar-bearing monads. 
tDiscoa-st, v. 1598. [Dis- 6.] 1. intr. To 
withdraw from the coast or side. a. fig. To 
withdraw, depart 1677. 

X. Discoasdiig from England to the coast of Fraunce 
Stow. a. Never willingly to discost from truth and 
equity Barrow. 

II Discobolus (diskp-b<n£s). 1727. [L.,a. Gr. 
ZLi<rno(36\os, f. Monos + -0o\os, f. to 

throw.] Class. Antiq. A thrower of the Discus; 
an ancient statue representing a man in the act 
of throwing the discus. 

tDiscohe-rent, a. 1600. [Dis- 10.] With- 
out coherence -1675. 

Discoid (di’skoid). 1794. [ad. L. discoidcs , 
a. Gr. MonoeiMjs, f. Monos -l- -eiMjt,] 

A. adfr 1. Disk-shaped ; (more or less) flat and 
circular; in Conchol. used of spiral shells of 
which the whorls lie in one plane 2830. a. Bot. 
Of composite flowers : Having, or consisting of, 
a disk only, with no ray, as in Tansy 1794. 
So Diacoi’dal a. 

B. sb. A body resembling a disk in shape; in 
Conchol. a discoid shelL CL A x. 

Discolith (di*skili)>). 1875, [f. Disco- + 
-LITH.] Biol. A kind of coccolith of the form 
of a flattened disk. (Cf. Cyatholith.) 
Discolor (diskphi, -kplflj), a. 1866. fa. L., 
f. Dis- z + color ; cf. concolor. 1 Of different 
colours; also, of a different colour from some 
other part or organ. So Dteco'lorou* a , 
Discolor, v . ; ace Discolour. 

Diacolorate (diskxrlar^t), v. rare. 1651. 

I f. med.L. discolored- ppl. stem.] trans. ** 
Discolour v . z. 

Discoloration, discolouration (diskrbr-, 

-kjrt&r^-Jan). 1642. [f. prec. J '1'he action of 


DISCOMMODIOUS 

discolouring or condition bf being discoloured; 
alteration or loss of colour; disoolourment. b. 
comer. A discoloured marking; a stain. So 
Discolorteftttan (rare). 

Discolour, discolor (diakr bi), v. MK r 
[In senses z, 2, ad. OF. aescolorer, L des- (Dis- 
4) + L. colorare. In sense 3, from L. discolor 
adj. ] z. trans . To alter the proper colour of; 
esp. to make of a dingy or unnatural colour; to 
stain, tarnish. Also Jig. 9. into (for refr.) To 
become discoloured ; to lose or change colour. 
Also Jig. 2641. +3. trans. To render of different 
colours, or different in colour -1665. 

s. We shall your tawnic ground with your red 
blood D. Hem. P, fit. vi. 171. yf>. Some whimsy in 
the brain . . which discoloured au experience to its 
own shade Stevenson. So Disco'laur, diaco’Lor 
sb. (now rare), discoloured state t loss or change of 
colour t discoloration, stain. Hence Diaco 'loured, 
•lored ppl. a. altered from the natural colour \ 
fwithout colours (nonce-use) ; variegated ; differently 
coloured, the one from the other. Diaco'lournient, 
discoloration. 

Discomfit (diskzrmfiO, v. ME. [ME. des- 
confit , - cum fit , etc., a. OF., L (ult) dis-+L. 
c on freer t. Pa. pple. (and pa. t.) (a) disccnfrt 
(also -comfrd) till end of 25th c., (b) discomfited 
Cram the 15th. J z. trans. To undo in battle ; 
to defeat completely; to rout, a- gen. To defeat 
the plan^ nr purposes of; to foil. b. To throw 
into perplexity, confusion, or dejection; to dis- 
concert ME. 

x. Hys men .. which wer in maner discount, and 
redy to flye Hall. a. Wei go with me, and be not 
so discomfited Tam. Shr. il i. 164. Do m bey was 
quite discomfited by the question Dickens. Hence 
tDiaco'mfit sb. discomfiture, Disco'mflter, one 
who or that which discomfits. 

Discomfiture (diskn mfitim). ME. [a. OF. 
desconfiture, F. dteonfiture ; see Discomfit ] 
The action of discomfiting, or fact of being dis- 
comfited : a. Complete defeat, overthrow, rout ; 
b. Defeat or frustration of plans or hopes ; c. 
Complete disconcertment. 

Sad tidings . . Of losse, of slaughter, and d. x Hen. VI, 
I. i. 50. To rely upon promises . . would end iu regiel 
and d. 1838. The d. of the questioner 1885. 

Discomfort (disktrmUit), sb. [ME. dis- 
comfort, a. OF. descon fort. mod.F. d icon fort, f. 
desconforter. Cf. DlS- 9.] tz. Undoing of 
courage; discouragement -1551. *f®. Absence 

of comfort or gladness; distress, grief, sorrow, 
annoyance -2847. 3. Now : The condition of 

being uncomfortable; uneasiness 1841. 

a. In solitude there is not only d. but weakness also 
South. 3. The great d. which attends.. a heavy 
dinner A Combe. The troops . . had many discomforts 
to endure Macaulay. 

Discomfort (diskn*mf0Jt), v. [ME. discom- 
fort, descon fort, a. OF. desconforter ; see DlS- 4. J 
tx. tram. To deprive of courage ; to dishearten, 
dismay -2706. a. To deprive of comfort or 
gladness ; to distress, grieve, sadden. Obs. or 
arch. ME. 3. Now : To make uncomfortable 
or uneasy 185O1 11 Formerly often used for 

Discomfit, q. v. 

x. My Lord, you doe d. all the Hoste TV. £ Cr. v 
x. xo. 3. The Registrar., was discomforted by a paii 
of tight boots 1&93. Hence Diaco'mforter* 

Discomfortable (diskfmrait&b’l), a. ME. 

I au OF. descon fort able; see prec. j 1. Causing 
discomfort; destroying comfort or happiness. 
Obs. (exc. as in 2). 9. Wanting in material 

comfort ; causing physical discomfort 1607. 3. 
Uncomfortable, uneasy 1844. 

a. Pacing to and fro in his d. house Stbvbmbon. 
Hence Diaco’znfortableneM. 

Discommend (disk^mend), u. 1494. [Dis- 
6.] x. trans. To express disapprobation of : 
the opposite of Commend. 2. To speak of dis- 
suasively : the opposite of Recommend 1533. 
3. To cause to be unfavourably viewed or re- 
ceived. ? Obs. 1579. 

x. Who else shall d. her choice Patmore, a Sava- 
narola discommends Goats flesh Hurton. Hence 
Dlscommemdable a. worthy of censure t fnot to 
be recommended. TPtaoomme'adablettS—. Die* 
co 1 mmenda'tlon. 

fDiscommi'Ssion, v. 1629. [Dis- 7.] To 
deprive of a commission -2659 
fDiaconnmodate, v. zfiio. [Dis- 6.] - 
next -2649. 

Discommode (disk f indu'd), *. 2791. [Dis- 
6.JT0 put to inconvenience; to disturb, trouble. 
fDiacocnmo'dious, a , 2540. {Dis- xo.] 
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DISCOMMODITY 

Causing trouble or inconvenience; disadvanta- 
geous, troublesome— x668. Hence t Discommon 
dloua-ly adv., +«oe«a. 

D iac omm odity (diskfoydlti). 1513. [Drs- 
9-1 The quality of being discommoaious ; 
(with a end pi.) a disadvantage, inconvenience. 
Discommon (diskyman), v . 1478. [Dis- 
7, 8. j ft, tram. To cut off from membership 
•f a community; esp. to disfranchise; to ex- 
communicate -1655. a. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge : To deprive (a tradesman) of the privi- 
lege of dealing with undergraduates 253a 3. 

To deprive of the right of common ; see Com- 
mon so. 1 Also fig. b. To deprive of the char- 
acter of a common 1597. 

Discommons (diskp’manx), v. 185 a. [f. 
Dis- 7 a + Commons sb. pi . ] 1. To deprive oi 

commons in a college 1856. a. — Discommon 9. 

Discommune (diskf*rmdn), v. 2590. [f. 
Dis- 6 f Commune v., or Dis- 7 a + Commune 
sb.] t2. Irani. To cut off from community or 
fellowship -2659. 9. — Discommon 9. 1677. 

So tDiacommu'nion, exclusion from com- 
munion or fellowship. 

Disconimimily (disk^miiPnlti). rare. [Dis- 
9*] Absenoe of community; the quality of not 
having something in common. Darwin. 
tDiscO-mpanioil, ppl. a . rare, 15991 [DiS- j 
4.] Destitute ofcompany, unaccompanied ~x6x8. 

If she bee alone, now, Mid d. B. Jons. 

tDiscomple xlon, v. rart . [Dis- 7 d.] To 
spoil the complexion or aspect of. Shirley. 
DisCOmpli*ance. rare, [Dis- 9. j Non- 
compliance. Pepys. 

Discompose (disk£mpju* z ), v . 1483. [Dis- 
6 . 1 i. tram . To destroy the composure or 
calmness of ; to ruffle, agitate. 9. To disturb 

the order or arrangement of; to disarrange, 
disorder, unsettle. Now rare. 2621. t3. To 

displace, discard -164a 
z. Better for Ua . . That never passion discompos’d 
the mind For*. No Wind.. the Air to d. Cowliv, 

s. Ere, With Tresses discompos'd Milt. P. L. v. 10. 
Hence Diecompo*sed-ly adv., -ness. tDiacom- 
position. tDlecompo‘sture, discomposure. 

Discomposure (msk^mpdta'.v&i). 1641. [f. 
prec., after Composure.] i. The fact or con- 
dition of being discomposed; disorder; tin- 
disposition; ftiismemberment. 9. Agitation, 
perturbation 26471 +3. Want of harmony ; 

dissension [rare) -1673. 

a There was an air of d 
Scorn 

Diacompt, oba. L Discount. 
t Disconcert, sb. rare . 1668. [Dis- 9.] 

Want of concert; disunion, disagreement in ac- 
tion -1839. 

Disconcert (distyassMt), v. 1687. [a. obs. 
F. diseoucerUr , mod.F. diconcerter'. see Dis- 4. ] 
i. tram. To put out of concert; to throw into 
confusion, derange; now esp. to disarrange 
measures or plans concerted. a. To disturb 
the complacency or self-possession of; to ruffle, 
put out 2726. 

l An unforeseen accident disconcerted all his 
measures Robertson. a. He never .. disconcerts a 
puny satirist with unexpected sarcasms Johnson. 
Hence Disconcertion. Disconcertment, the 
action of disconcerting i the being disconcerted. 
+Discondu*ce, v . [Dis- 6 J To be non-con- 
ducive to. Donne. Hence f&iscondu'clvo a , 
not conducive [rare). 

tDisoonformable, 0. 1603. [Dis- 20.] 

Unconformable -1823. 

DiscCMaibnnity (diskjKifjPimtti). 160a. 
[Dis- 9 . ) The opposite of conformity or practi- 
cal agreement; nonconformity. 

D. with Route la the keeping at Easter 1639. Con- 
fbrmstv or d. to usaae Mm- 

Discongrudty. f Obs. 2604. [Dis- 9.] 
Absenoe of oonpnrity; disagreement, incon- 
sistency ; incongruity* So tDtncovigrnoua a . 
wanting in congruity [rare). 

Di-connect (diskjfaelct), v. 1770. [Dis- 6.] 

t. To sever the connexion of or between; to 
disunite, separate. Const, with, from, a. To 
separate Into disconneeted parts. (Mr. exc. in 

^1. tfto d. Sednlss of the defendants from the sewer 
189s. s» They dhaljhot induce me to d. my army 
W ELUtnyroK. Henca Disc ppL m. having 

no connexion % detached! separate tfa c e h e re nl. Us* 
converter, <or. Dtsoonnerton, -ne'ction, the 


There was an air of d. about hie whole person 


action of disconnecting (.rare ) ; the being disconnected 
or unconnected ; separation j disconnectedness. 
tDisoonscnt, v. 1530. [Dis- 4.] intr. To 
refuse consent; not 10 consent; to dissent 
Const with, from, -1641. 

Disconsider (diskjfasrdsx), v. rare. 1887. 
[Dis- 6.] To bring into disrepute. So Dis- 
conaidera*tion. 

fDiscomolacy. 2653. [f. Disconsolate 
a. 1 Disconsolate state -1677. 
Diaconaolance, -cy, errors for prec. in 


DISCORDANT 


Dicta. (Worcester, etc.). 

DiacOdmolata (diak^rnaJlA), a. ME. [1 
med. L. disconsolatus ; see Dis- 4.] i. Destitute 
of consolation; unhappy, comfortless; incon- 
solable. 9. Of places or things : Causing or 
manifesting discomfort; dismal, cheerless, 
gloomy ME. 

1. A poor d. widow 1704. On the nigh-naked tree 
the robin piped 1 ). Tennyson. a The d. darkness 
of our winter nights Ray. Hence tDisco*neolate 
v. to make d. 1 to deprive of consolation. Diaco*n- 
solate-ly adv., -ness* Diaco naolation. 
I’Disconsonant, a, 1630. [Dis- 10.] Out 
of agreement or harmony; discordant -1806. 
Hence tDiecomsonancy. 

Discontent (diskjfntent), sb* 1588. [Dis- 
9. ] 1 . Want of content ; dissatisfaction of mind 

1591 J tvexation -1678. fa. transf. An occasion 
of discontent; a grievance. (Usu, in pi.) -1620. 

x. Now is the Winter of our D. Made glorious 
Summer by this Son of Yorke Rich. Ill , t. L r. Some 
inward d. at the ingratitude of the times Bacon. a. 
An ill Liuer is my d. x6aa Hence Diaconte’ntfhl 
a. full of d. (archj. 

Discontent, a. and sb. 2 1494. [Drs- 20.] 

A. adj. 1. Not content; dissatisfied, dis- 
contented. Const, with, to with inf. 1500. t». 

Vexed -1655. 

1. He. .withdrew, disconcerted and d. M. Pattiscn. 

B. sb. 9 A discontented person; a malcontent. 
Now rare. 1596. 

Fickle Changelings, Mid poore Discontents Shake. 
Disconte nt, v. 2494. [Dis- 6.] i. tram. 
To deprive of contentment; to make unquiet in 
mind ; to dissatisfy. [Now chiefly in pa. pple. ) 
1549. 9. To vex. Obs. or arch. 1494. Hence 

tDlscontcnt&'tioa - Discontent sb. 1 Dia- 
contcnted-ly adv., -neua. tDiacontemtive a. 
teeling, showing, or causing discontent. Dis- 
contentment « Discontent sb. 1 
Discontigu-ity. 1676, [Dis- 9.] Die- 
con dimity of parts. 

tDteconti'nual, a. ME. [Dis- 10.] 1. - 
Discontinuous -1611. 9. Math. Said of pro- 

portion : — Discontinued -lyod 
Discontinuance (distynti*nl«,&ns). ME. 
[a. AF„ f. discontinues, see -ANCE*] x. The 
action of discontinuing; interruption of con- 
tinuance; cessation; intermission, ta. A (tem- 
porary) ceasing to be in a place; absence -16 77. 
t3» Law. An interruption of a right of possession 
or right of entry, consequent upon a w r o ng f ul 
alienation by the tenant in possession for a larger 
estate than he was entitled to -1768. 4. Law. 

The interruption of a suit, or its dismissal, by 
reason of the pUintiffs omission of formalities 
necessary to keep it pending 154a 
1. The cause of the d. of the works at Lisbon 
Wellington. The d. of agriculture 187 c 4. Hie 

devil, .is an unwearied solicitor, and will not lose his 
claim by d. Sandebson. 

Dfaconttauation(diskpntisniM,^j3n). 16x1. 

fa, F., ad. med.U discontinuation em.\ 1. — 
Discontinuance 2. 9. corner. A breach of 

continuity 1798. 

1. The d. of the houses T. A Tbollofb, 

Discontinue (dUk£htl*niw) t v. ? ME [a. 
F. discontinue, ad. med.L. discontinuare ; see 
Dis- 4.] 2. irons. To cause to cease; to cease 
from (an action) ; to break off, put a stop to, 
give up 1479. Also cllipt. To cease to take, 
pay, etc. (mod.). fa. To cease to frequent, 
occupy, or inhabit 14 . , . 3. Law. a. To dis- 

miss or abandon (a suit, etc.) 2487. fb. To 
alienate land In such a manner as operates to j 
the discontinuance of the hdr in tail -X818, +4. ] 

? o interrupt, disrupt, sunder -1752. 3. mtr. \ 

o cease to continne; to stop 2555; tto cease to 
reside -2677. +8. To become disrupted *6a& 

«. (HeJbaggM that they would d. their wi x^h6. 
To d. avubecripdoo (mod.). 4. Solid bod to., bring 

‘ are not muy 


Cud worth. 3. To d. a while from labour Baret. 
And thou, euen thyaelfe, shall <L from thine heritage 
that 1 gatie thee Jer. xviL 4. 

Hence Diaconti : nuee* t one to whom an estate is 
aliened to the discontinuance of the heir in tail. 
Diaconti*nuer, one who discontinues 1 fan absentee. 
Di*contl*nuo : r (Law), the tenant in tail whose 
alienation of an estate has caused a discontinuance. 

Discontinuity (ditkyntinUHtl). 2570. [f. 
as next 4* -Ity.] The quality or state of being 
discontinuous; want oi continuity; interrupted 
condition; (with pi.) a break or gap 1794. 

Discontinuous (disk^nti*niw,as), a. 1667. 
[ f. med.L. discontinue ; see DiS- 4. J fx. Pro- 
ducing discontinuity ; gaping -1703. 9. Not 

continuous; having interstices or breaks; in- 
terrupted, intermittent 1718. 

1. The griding sword with d. wound Pass'd through 
hiiu Milt. & Wide suread the d. ruins lie Rowe. 

Phr. D. function (Math.): one that varies discon- 
tinuously, Mid whose differential coefficient may there- 
fore become infinite* Hence DiecoutPnuous-ly 
adv* -ness. 

Disconve-nience, sb. ME. [ad. L. discow- 
vementia ; see DiscoN VKN1ENT%J tx. Incon- 
gruity, inconsistency -1660. ta. Unfitness 
-1598. 3. Incommodity; (with pi.) an incon- 

venience. Now dial. 1553. var. ■j-Diaconvev 
nlcncy. Hence Discoave'nience v. to incon- 
venience (dial.). 

Diaconve nlent, a. ME. [ad. L. discon - 
venientem, f. Dis- 4 + convenire. J ft. Incon- 
gruous ; unsuitable >1660. 9. Disadvantageous. 
Now dial. 1450. 

Diacophoran(diskp'f 5 r^n). 2878. [f.modL. 
Discophora , pL neut. of discophorus, a. Or. (t, 
Hanot + - <popos ). taken in sense 1 bearing 0 
disk v] Zool. 

A. adj. x. Belonging to the subclass Disco- 
phora of Hydrozoa, comprising the jelly-fishes. 
9. Belonging to the order Discophora of sucto- 
rial worms, synonymous with Hirudinea or 
leeches. 

B. sb. One of the Discophora. Also Di'sco- 
phore. So Disco*phorous a . of or pertaining 
to the Discophora. 

Discoplacental, etc. ; see Disco-. 

Discord (di*skpid), sb. [ME. dcs-, discord, 
a. OF.; see Discord v. J 1. Absence of con- 
cord or harmony ; dissension ; diversity. a. 
Afus. (The opposite of Concord.) a. Disso- 
nance. b. A combination of notes not in har- 
mony with each other; a chord which requires 
to be resolved or followed by some other chord, 
c. The interval between two notes forming a dis- 
cord. d. A single note which is dissonant with 
another, or with the others of a chord. 144a 3* 

A clashing of sounds, a confused noise; a harsh 
or unpleasing sound 1590. 

x. An Age of d. and continuall strife t Hen. Vi, w 
v. 63. Merry and tragicall . . How shall wee finde the 
concord of thi* d. Mid*. N. v. L 6a. 3, So musical! 

a <J, ouch sweet thunder Muts. N. rv. 1 . 123. Hence 
DiBCO*rdful a. quarrelsome. 

fDi*acard, a. rare. ME. [a.F.] Discordant 
-1606. 

Discord (dl&k^jd), n. ME. [a. OF. des- 9 
discorder, ad. L. discordare , f. discors ; cf. Con- 
cord .] i« intr. To disagree; also, to dissent 
from. a. Of things (chiefly) : To be different 
(from), discordant (with) ME. ; of sounds, to 
jar, dash ME. 

We discorded commonly on two points Caxlylr. 
The one (sound] jarring or discording with the 
other Bacon. 

fDiscordable, a. [ME discorder bit, , a. OF^ 
ad. L discordabilis ; see Discord w.] Charao* 
terized by discord, discordant *2549. 
Discordance (diskjPidlns). ME. fa- OF. 
des-, discordance ; see Discord v.] x. The fact 
of being discordant; disagreement, a. Discord 
of sounds ME* 

x. The d. between the action and the law Hoists 
So DiacoTdaxicy, the condition or quality of bring 
discordant 1 discord of sounds. 

Discordant (disk^idfat), 0. [ME. det - 9 
discordant, a. OF.; see Discord w.l 1. Not 
in accord, not in harmony; at variance; dis- 
agreeing, differing; incongruous. Const to, 
j from, with. a. Of sound ; Inharmonious, dis- 
sonant* jarring ME, 

a* The reasons and reeolutions are, and must remain 
d. Hobbes, A d. family Johnson, a. War, with 4 
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Botes and jarring noise Congreve. Hence Dis- 
co*rdant*ly adv., -ness. 

tDl-scoraous, a . I ? f. Discord sb . + -ous.] 
Full of discord. Bp. Hall. 
DiscorporatejJdisk^jpor^it),^. rare. 1683. 
[Dis- 6. J 1. trans . To deprive of corporate 
character. 9. To separate from a corporate 
body 1891. So Dinco*rporate ppl. a. (rare). 
tDiscorrespo-ndent, a. rare. 1654. [Dis- 
10.] Lacking in congruity. So tDiacorre- 
■po’ndency. 

Discost, var. of Discoast v. Obs. 
fDlscostate (diskpst/t), a. 1849. [Dis- 1.] 
Dot. Of leaves : Having radiately divergent ribs. 

Discostomatous ; see Disco-. 
fDiscotrnsel, v. 1477. [ad. OF. descon -, 
descunseillier, f. des- (DlS- 4) + L. consiliare .J 
— DlSADVISE I, 2. -1631. 

Discount (drskaunt), sb. i6aa. [a. 16th c. 
F. descompte % mod. F. dicompte, f. descompter to 
Discount. Cf. F. escomptc. J fi. An abate- 
ment or deduction from the amount or from the 
gross reckoning of anything. (Also fig.) -1798. 
a. Commerce, a. A deduction made for payment 
before it is due, or for prompt payment, of a 
bill or account; any deduction or abatement 
from the nominal value or price 1690. b. The 
interest charged for discounting a bill of ex- 
change or promissory note 1683. a* The act 
of discounting a bill, etc. 1839. 

a. Here’s ready Money: Speak, what D. 1702. The 
true d. is less than the banker's or mercantile <L 
J. Bkook-Smith. 

Phrases. At a d.x at less than the nominal value; 
below par ; fig. in low esteem, depreciated. Banker's 
or mercantile d . : interest on the amount of a bill for 
the time it has to run. True d.x interest on the 
present worth of a bilL 

Comb.x d.-broker, one whose business is to cash 
notes or bills of exchange at ad.; also d. accommoda- 
tion, business, house j (in sense a a) d. -bookseller. 

Discount (diskau’nt, di‘skaunl), vfi 1629. 
[a. OF. desconter , mod.F. dicompter , med. L. 
discomputare, from dis-, DlS- 4 + computare. ] 
fi. tram. To reckon as an abatement or deduc- 
tion from a sum due -1726; to ffcdnct -1828. 
2. To give or receive the present worth of (a bill 
or note) before it is due 1694. 3 * fig* a. To 

leave out of account ; to disregard, b. To de- 
duct from. c. To part with a future good for 
some present consideration, d. esfi. To make 
allowance for exaggeration in. e. To take (an 
event, etc.) into account beforehand. 170a. 

1. That the said provisions may be discounted upon 
the pay of the said army 1645. 3. Of the three 

opinions (I d. Brown’s), under this head, one supposes 
[etc.] Sir W. Hamilton. To d. statements made by 
the natives 1883. To d news Bjthell. Hence Dis- 
cou'ntable a. that may be discounted, 
t Discount, v * rare. 1655. [Dis- 1.] To 
reckon separately -1662. 

Discountenance (diskau'nt/h&ns),v. 1580 
[Dis- 4 or 7. ] *f*i. To put another countenance 

on. to mask (rare) 1587. 9. To put out of 

oomitenance, put to shame, disconcert, abash 
1580. 3. To withdraw one’s countenance from, 

set the countenance against; to show disappro- 
bation of; to discourage 1589. 

a. How would one look from his majestic brow . .D. 
her despitrd Milt. P. R. ii. 218. He appeared much 
discount euanced at this last part of my narrative 
Carlyle. 3. Duds are neither quite discountenanc'd, 
nor much in vogue Si exlb. Hence Dlscou*nte« 
nancer. 

Discountenance (cUskcnrnt/n&ns), sb. arch 
1580. [partly ad. OF. desconten /nee ; partly f. 
Dis- 9 + Countenance sb.] 1. The act or fact 
of discountenancing ; unfavourable aspect, dis- 
approbation shown, ta. The state of being put 
out of countenance; abashment -1656. 

1. He thought that the estimation of Cato was alto- 
gether the d. of his [own] power and greatnesse N orth. 

Discounter (fliskau-ntaxL 1732. [f. Dis- 
count v . 1 + -f.r l .J One who discounts a bill 
or note; see Discount v. 2. 

Discouple \(li'.k»‘pT), v. 1489. [a. OF, 

descufler', see Dis- 4.] To disunite what is 
coupled, to uncouple. Also intr. (for reft.). 
Discour, -co tire, obs. ff. Discover v. 
fDiscou-rage, sb. 1500. [Dis- 9.] Want or 
failure of courage; discouragement -1611. 
Discourage (diskrrreds), v. 1481. [ad. OF. 
descoragier, mod.F. dicourage.r\ see Dis- 4.] 
1. trans . To deprive of courage ; to lessen the 


courage of; to dishearten, dispirit The oppo- 
site of encourage . Also f trans f and fig. a. 
transf. To lessen or repress courage for; to 
discountenance, express disapproval of, 1 throw 
cold water on ’ 1641. Also fintr. (for refi .). 

x. I think no Slow of Despond would d. me Bunyan. 
To d. from a task 1756. a. Idleness should of all 
things be discouraged Berkeley. Hence DiftCOU** 
rageable a. capable of being discouraged ; to be 
discouraged (rare). DiBCOUTRger, one who or that 
which discourages. DiscouTagingly adv. 

Discouragement (diskxried^mSnt). 1561. 
[ad. OF. discouragement , mod.F. dicouragement\ 
see prec. ] z. The action or fact of discourag- 
ing 1600. 9. The fact or state of being dis- 

couraged; want of spirit or confidence; depres- 
sion of spirit with regard to effort. (The more 
usual sense.) 1561. 3. That which discourages; 

a deterrent influence 1612. 

1. His..d. of that pest of society, Attorneys H. 
Walpole, a. Terrour and d. 1561 . _ 3. The books. . 
are full of. . discouragements from vice Swift. 

Discourse (diskoaus), sb. ME. [a. F. dis- 
cours , ad. L. discursus , f. discurs-, ppl. stem of 
discurrere', see next.] +1. Onward course; =r 
Course -1612. f 2. ' The act of the under- 
standing, by which it passes from premises to 
consequences’ (J.); reasoning, ratiocination; 
reason, rationality. (Obs. ox arch.) ME. 3. Com- 
munication of thought by speech; talk, con- 
versation (arch.) 15^9. +b. The faculty of con- 

versing -1641. c. (with a and pi.) A talk; a 
conversation (arch.) 1632. +4. Narration; a 

narrative -1647. 5. A spoken or written treat- 

ment of a subject at length ; a dissertation, 
treatise, sermon, or the like. (The prevailing 
sense.) 1581. f6. Familiar intercourse 1602. 

fb. Conversancy (i«) 1604. 

x. The natural! d. of the sunne F.lyot. a. Phr. 
t D. 0/ reason: process or faculty of reasoning; A 
beast that wants d. of Reason Pi ami. 1. ii. 150. 3. 

Ample enterLhange of sweet D. Rich. Ill, v. lii. 99. 
1 have bad a long d. with my father Dh Foe. . 5. 
Authors who have published Discourses of Practical 
Divinity Addison. His discourses in the pulpit Mac- 
aulay. 6 If you be honest, and fair, your Honesty 
should admit no d. to your Ucautie Haml. 111. L 108. 

Discourse (disko®*js), v. 1547. [f. Dis- 

course sb. ; prob. affected by F. discourir * to 
discourse of M +1. intr . To run or travel over 
a space, region, etc. ; transf. to extend -1555. 
+a. intr. *To pass from premises to conclusions’ 
(J.); to reason -1700. Also t trans. 3. intr. 
To hold discourse, to talk, converse; to discuss 
a matter, confer 1559. Also fig. 4. intr. To 
speak or write at length on a subject 1564. 5. 

trans. To go through in speech ; to treat of in 
speech or writing ; to talk over ; to talk of; to 
tell (arch.) 1563. b. To utter 1602. 6. trans. 

To converse with ; to talk to ; to discuss a matter 
with; to address. (Obs. or arch.) 16 77. 

3. fig. She speaker, yet she sayes nothing, what of 
that? Her eye discourses Rom. 4 Jut. 11 . ii. 13 . 4 

To d. for two hours without intermission Buckle. 5. 
b. Glue it breath with your mouth, and it will d. most 
excellent Musi eke Haml. 111. L 374. 6. A Friend 

whom 1 discoursed on this Point Locke. Hence 
Discou’rser, one who discourses. tDiscouTsist, 
one who reasons. 

fDiscou-rsive, a. 1588. [f. Discourse v. + 
-IVL ; cf. discursive .] 1. Of or pertaining to dis- 
course or reason ; rational -1678. a. Discursive 
-1613. 3. Disposed to converse; talkative; 

communicative -1669. b. Of the nature of dia- 
logue; conversational -1716. 

a. Thou. .In thy d. thought, dost range os farre W. 
Browne. b See how these vain D. Bookmen talk 
Daniku b. Interlaced with Dialogue or D. Scenes 
Drvdkn. Hence tDi^COU'rsively adv. 

tDiscou'rt, v. 1585. [Dis- 7 b.] To dismiss 
from court -172a. 

Discourteous (disk 5 ®*Jtyos, -ktvjtyas), a. 
1578. [Dis- 10. ) Void ofor lacking in courtesy; 
uncivil, rude. Hence Diacou'rteous-ly adv., 
•ness. 

Discourtesy (disko«*Mtesi, -kpu-). 1555. 

r Dis-9. ] The opposite of courtesy; rude or 
uncivil behaviour; incivility; an instance of this. 

Some jealousies and discurtestea passed lately be* 
tweene them and the Pope Sandys. 

1 DiscouTtship. rare. [Dis- 9.] » Drs. 
courtesy. B. Jonson. 

+Di*scous, a. 1706. [ad. mod.L. discosus, f. 
discus.] Having a disk or disks; discoid -1794. 
fPis co-venant, v. 1650. [Dis- 6.] trans. 


To dissolve covenant with; to exclude from a 
covenant -i86x. 

Discover (diskzrvax), v. ME. [a. OF. des- 
covrir, -couvrir , ad. med. I-. discooperire , f. 
Dis- 4 + cooperire to Cover.] fi. trans. To 
remove the covering from -1638. +b. To re- 
move (anything serving as a cover) -1618. 3. 

To disclose or expose to view (anything covered 
up or previously unseen), to reveal, show. Now 
rare. 1450. 4. To disclose to knowledge; to 

make known (arch.) ME. +5. To reconnoitre. 
Also absol. -1600. 0 . To reveal the identity of; 
hence, to betray (arch . ) ME. +7. To exhibit, 
display -1771. 8. To obtain sight or know- 

ledge of for the first time ; to find out 1555 ; to 
catch sight of, descry 1576. to. To explore 
-1850. txo. intr. To make discoveries; to 
look; to see -1891. fix* trans . and intr. To 
distinguish >1796. 

x. If the house be discouered by tempest [etc.] 
Coke. a. From those flames No light, but only dark- 
ness visible Serv’d only to d. sights of woe Mi Li. P. L. 
1. 64. 4. Secrets which Time will d. ift6a. 6. Mercy, 
and that ye nat dtscoucre me Chaucer. 7. The re- 
maining Hones discovered his Pioportions Sin T. 
Browne. 8. Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood H. Blair. He discovered that he had made a 
mistake 189a. Now when we had discovered Cyprus, 
we left it on the left hand Acts xxi. 3. Hence Pis* 
CO’verer, one who discovers (esp. In senses 3, 5, 8). 

Discoverable (diskirvar&bT), a. 1572. [f. 
prec. vb. + -able.] Capable of being dis- 
covered; discernible, perceptible, ascertainable. 

Its effects are everywhere d. Johnson. Hence 
DiacoverabMity , d. quality. Discoverably adv. 

Disco* vert. ME. [a. OF. descovcrt , - convert , 
mod.F. dicouvert - med.L. discoopertus. J 

A. adj. ■(•1. Uncovered, exposed -1525. 9. 

Law. Of an unmarried woman or a widow : 
Not covert, not under the cover, authority, or 
protection of a husband; cf. Covert a. 1729. 

tB. sb. An uncovered or exposed state -159a. 

Phr. t In or at d.,off one's guaid. (OF. A discovert.) 

Discoverture (diskxrvaxtiux). 1818. [f.prec. 
after coverture.'] Law. The state of being dis- 
covert, or not under coverture; cf. Coverture. 

Discovery (diskirvari). 1553. [f. Discover 
v., app. after recovery .J ti. The action of un- 
covering or fact of becoming uncovered 1658. 
9. The action of disclosing or divulging; revela- 
tion 1586 ; in Law , disclosure by a party to an 
action, at the instance of the other party, of 
facts or documents necessary to maintain his 
own title 1715. b. The unfolding of the plot of 
a play, poem, etc. 1727. 3. The finding out or 

bringing to light of that which was previously 
unknown ; making known ; an instance of this 
1553; texploration, reconnaissance -1774. t4* 

Indication that brings anything to light -1705. 
5. That which is discovered, found out, revealed, 
or brought to light 1632. 

a Resolved, .to make a D. of the whole affair 1737. 
3. Show m* n discoverer who h«s nol suffered lor 
his d. . . whether a Columbus or a Galileo Lanuor. 5. 
No indication that the mariner’s compass was a recent 
d. 1837. 

fDiscra dle, v. rare. 1634. [Dis- 7C.I 
trans. To turn out of a cradle, intr. (for refi.) 
To emerge from the cradle. 

Discreate (diskr^-D, v. 1570. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To uncreate, annihilate, icduce to chaos. 

Thou hast set thine hand to unmake and d. Swin- 
burne. Hence Diacrea*tlon, the undoing of creation. 

Discredit (diskre-dit), sb. 1565. [Dis- 9.] 
1. Loss or want of credit; disrepute, reproach; 
nn instance of this. a. I oss or want of belief 
or credit; disbelief, distrust 1647. 

x. Such conduct brings d. on the name of Athens 
Jowett. a. The answers . .[threw] d. upon his pre- 
vious evidence 1868 The course of the discount 
market depends upon credit or d. 1885. 

Discredit (diskre-dit), v. 1559. [Dis- 6.] 

x. trans. To refuse to credit; to disbelieve, a. 
To show to be unworthy of belief; to destroy 
confidence in 1561. 3. To injure the credit or 

reputation of ; to bring into discredit or dis- 
repute 1579. 

t. A statement which there is no reason to d. x8it. 
a. The idea is .. discredited by modern science J. 
Martineau. 3. Henry is said to have been dis- 
credited for the death of Thomas Freeman. Hence 
tDlacre*ditor f one who discredits anything (rare). 

Discreditable (diskre*dit&b’l), a . 1640. 

[Dis- xo.] The reverse of Ckbditablb; in- 


1 (man), a (pass), ou (lo«d). v (cat). t (Fr. chrf). » (tvet). si (A eye). > (Fr. esu d. vie), i (sit). « (Psych*). } (what), f (gat). 



DISCREET 

Jurious to reputation ; disreputable, disgraceful. 
Hence Diacre*ditably adv. 

Discreet (diskrf-t), a. [ME. discrete dis- 
crete, a. F., ad. L. discretes, in the late L. sense. 
A doublet of Discrete.] i. Showing discern- 
ment in the guidance of one’s own speech and 
action; judicious, circumspect, cautious; often 
esp, silent when speech is inconvenient, 9. In 
Se. well-spoken, well-behaved 178a. +3. Rare 

16th c. spelling of Discrete, q. v. 

I. A wile ought to be discret 1569. You are a d. 
man, and 1 make no doubt can keep a secret W. Irving. 
A d, silence 1883. Hence Discree't-ly adv., -ness. 

Discrepance (di'skrfp&ns, diskre’p&ns). 
ME. [a. OF., ad. L. discrepantia ; see Dis- 
crepant.] 1. The fact of being discrepant ; 
disagreement, difference. +9. Distinction, 
difference -i6r 1. fg. Variation, change (of ac- 
tion) (rare) 1560. 

*• Betwixt us and our Prince there is no d. Baillir. 
a. 1 her hath bene euer a d. in venture of youthe and 
age Elyot. var. Discrepancy. 

Discrepant (diskr/pS.nt,diskre*pfint). T 5 a 4- 

fad. L. discrcpantem, pr. pple. of discrepare , f. 
DIS- i + c repare to creak. I 

A . adj. 1. Exhibiting difference; dissimilar, 
discordant, inharrnoni >us inconsistent. Const. 
from, t to. ta. Apart in space (rare) -1818. 

x. Wberin he is moste d. from brute bcastes Elyot. 
a Further d. than heaven and ground 1649. 

+B. sb. A dissentient. J ER. Taylur. 
Discrete (diskrft), a. AUo 6 discreet. 
ME. [ad. L. discretes ‘separate, distinct', pa. 
pple. of discerncre. A doublet of Discreet, 
q v. j 1, Separate, detached from others, dis- 
tinct. Opp. to continuous, b. Pathol. Separate, 
not coalescent or confluent 1854. a. Consisting 
of individual parts; discontinuous 1570 *[3. 

Gram, and Logic. Of conjunctions : adversative. 
Of propositions : discretive. --1664. 4. Metaph. 

Detached from the material, abstract 1854. 

x. Of distinct and d. vrr.ts Dee. D. tones (Mus.): 
tones separated by fined intervals of pitch, as the noLes 
of a piano. _ a. D . quantity, quantity composed of 
distinct units, as the rational numbers. l)ist. from 
continuous quantity -= magnitude. D. proportion - 
Discontinued proportion. 3 Ad sentence, is, which 
hath a d. conjunction; as, although, yet , notwith- 
standing, etc. Z. Coke. Hence Discre*te*ly adv . , 
•ness. 

Discrete, early f. Discreet, 
fDiscre-te, v. 1646. [f. L. disc ret-, ppl. stem 
of discerncre .] To divide into discrete parts ; 
to separate distinctly -1858. 

Discretion (diskre'jan). ME. [a. OF. des -, 
discrecion , ad. 1 .. discretionem distinction, and 
later, discernment, f. discernere (d, sc ret-). ] 

L Separation, disjunction, distinction 1590. 
Mind ..has no discretion of j»arts or capacity of 
division or determination from without E. Cairo. 

II. [In late L. sense.] ti. The action of dis- 

cerning or judging; judgement; discrimination 
ME. ta. The faculty of discerning -1651. 3. 

Liberty or power of deciding, or of acting ac- 
coiding to one’s own judgement; uncontrolled 
power of disposal ML ; in Law, the power to 
decide, within the limits allowed by positive 
rules of law, as to punishments, remedies, or 
costs, and generally to regulate matters of pro- 
cedure and administration 1467. 

1. Y refer all to your d. Mary Q. Scots. 3. As to 
the form of worship, a large d. was left to the clergy 
Macaulay. That the cost% of references . . should be 
in the d. of the arbitrators 1891. 

Phr. At d .. as one thinks fit, chooses, or pleases, 

III. [Cf. DISCREET. | 1. The quality of being 

discret; discernment; prudence, sagacity, cir- 
cumspection, sound judgement ME a. Sc. 
Propriety of behaviour 178a. 1*3* A title for- 

merly applied to bishops, etc. Cf. your worship, 
your hem >ur. - 1 555. 

x. D. of Speech is more than Eloquence Bacon. t 
Phr. Are of, years, of, d. s the time of life at which 
a person is presumed to bo capable of exercising d. 1 
in Eng Law the age of fourteen. 

Hence Dlecre'tional a. discretionary. Din- 
cre tionally adv. Dlscre'tlonary *. pertaining 
or left to d. 1 fdiscreet. Diacre’tlonarily adv . 

Discretiv* (diskrfniv). 1588. [ad. L. dis- 
cretivus, f. discret -, ppl. stem of discernere . ] 

A. ad/. x. - Disjunctive. ta. Serving to 
distinguish or discriminate; diacritic -1819. 

tB. sb. A disjunctive conjunction or proposi- 
tion -1795. 

Hence Diecretive-ly adv., -ness. 


5*3 

fDlscri ‘minable, a. rare, 1730. [f. L. dis- 
criminare + -BLE.J Capable of being discri- 
minated -1813. 

Discri*minal, a. rare . 1849. [ad. L. dis- 
criminate, f. diserimen.} Of the nature of a 
distinction or division. 

D. line in Falmistry ; the line between the hand 
and the arm. 

Discriminant (diskrrmin&nt). 1836. [ad. 
L« discriminantem , pr. pple. of discriminare. ] 

A. adj. 1. Discriminating, a. Math. Imply- 
ing equal roots or a node (cf. B.)* D. relation , 
a one-fold relation between parameters deter- 
mining a nodal point. 

B. sb. Math . T he eliminant of the n first de- 
rived functions of a homogeneous function of n 
variables. Hence Discriinina*ntal a. relating 
toad. 

Discriminate (diskrrminA), a. 1626. [ad. 
L. discriminates', see next.] 1. Distinct, dis- 
criminated (arch.). 9. Marked by discrimina- 
tion : opp. to indiscriminate 1798. 

a. Much may be done by d. charity Malthub. 
Hence Discrl'minate*ly adv., -ness. 
Discriminate (diskrrmin*it), v. 1698. [f. 
L. discriminat -, ppl. stem of discriminare, f. 
diserimen , -crimin -, f. stem of discernere. (Cf. 
Crime.)] i. To make or constitute a differ- 
ence in or between ; to differentiate. 9. To 
perceive or note the difference in or between ; 
to distinguish 1665. 3. tntr. or absol. To make 

a distinction 1774. 

x. Capacities which d. one individual from another 
Grote. a. To d. the goats from the sheep Barrow. 
3. Plir. Tod.against\ to make an adverse distinction 
with regard to. To d. against certain imports from 
the United Stales 1885. 

Discri urinating, ppl. a. 1647. [f* prec.] 

1. That discriminates (sense 1). a. That dis- 
criminates (sense 2) 1792. 

1. A d. maik of a disease M. Baillik. a A d. 
judgment 1794. Phr. D. duty or rate-, one that 
varies according to the country or place of origin of 
goods, or according to the persons rated ; adifleiential 
duty or rate Hence Discriminatingly adv. 

Discrimination (diskrimin^’bn). 1646. 

I ad. L. discriminate onem .] 1. The action of 
discriminating or distinguishing ; a distinction 
(made with the mind or in action) 1648; the 
condition of being discriminated or distin- 
guished. tObs. 1699. n * Something that dis- 
criminates or distinguishes ; a distinction ; a 
distinguishing mark. Now rare or Obs. 1646. 
3. The faculty of discriminating; the power of 
observing differences accurately, or of making 
exact distinctions 1814. 1*4 - — Recrimina- 

tion. Obs. rare, -1684. 

x. To make a d. between the Good and the Bad 
1705. 3. His character was touched with yet more 

d. by Flora Scott. 

Discriminative (Jiskri-minAiv), a. 1638. 
[f. U discriminate.} 1. Serving to discriminate; 
distinctive, distinguishing 1677. a. Character- 
ized by discriminating; discerning 1638. b. 
transf. of things 1826. c. Differential 1872. 

x. The d. Mark of a True Christian Hale. a. D. 
Providence II. More. A more d. censure Foster. 
Heavy d. duties 187a. Hence DiscrPmin&tively 
adv. So Discriminatory a. (rare). 
DIscri-minoid. 1879. [f. after Discrimi- 
nant; see -01 d. J Math . A function of which 
the vanishing expresses the equality of all the 
integrating factors of a differential equation. 
Hence Discriminoldal a . 

+Discri'ininoilS, a. rare. x666. [ad. late L, 
diseriminosus.] Critical, hazardous -1797. 
Dlscrive, obs. f. Dkscrive. 

Discrown (diskruu-n), v . 1586. [Dts- 6.1 
To deprive of a crown ; spec, to depose ; also 
transf. and fig. 

To crown or d. its Monarch* Kinglakr. Discrown* 
ing sovereign reason Morley. 

i Discrtrciate, v. 1600. [f. L. discruciat 

discrucuire; see DiS- 5.] x. trans. To torture, 
excruciate -1660. 9. nonce-use . To solve (a 

crux or riddle) 174^. 

a. Pray d. what follows Swirr. 
tDiscuba*tion. [ad. assumed L. type *dis- 
cubatio ; cf. Cubation, Accubation.] Re- 
clining at meals. CowLEY. 
tDiscu*bitory , a. rare. [f. discubU ■ ppl. 
stem of L. discumbere.] Adapted for reclining. 
Sir T. Browne. 


discussion 

Disculpate (disktrlprit), v. 1693. [f. dis- 
culpat - ppL stem of med.L. disculpare ; see 
Dis- 4. ] trans . To clear from blame or accusa- 
tion; to exculpate. 

Being faithful and ju*t, with the testimony of things 
to d. him North. Hence Disculpa'tion. 
fDiscu mb, v. rare. 1683. [ad. L. discum- 
bere ; see Die- i.] intr. To recline (at table) 
“-1699. So tDiscu'mbcncy, the reclining pos- 
ture at meals. tDiacu'mbent a. reclining; sb. 
one who reclines at table; one lying ill in bed, 
Discumber (disk^’mboj), i/. 1795. [Dis-6.3 
To relieve; to disencumber. 

Discure, obs. f. Discover v. 
fDiscu Trent, a. l [Dis- xo.] Not current. 
Sandys. 

fDiscuTrent, a* 1656. [ad. L. discurren- 
iem .] Running hither and thither -1710. 
Discursion (diskS'jJan). rare. 1535. [ad. 
I., distursioncm, f. discurrere. J ti. T he action 
of running or moving to and fro -1684. Also 
fig. 9 . = Discourse sb. 2. 1603. So tDia> 
cu’rsist, one who practises discoursing. 

Discursive (di&k£i*jsiv) f a. 1599. [f. L. 

discurs -, discurrere + -I ve.] i. Running hither 
and thither (rare in lit. sense) 1626. a. Jig. 
Passing rapidly or Irregularly from subject to 
subject; rambling, digressive; ranging over 
many subjects 1 599. 3. 1 ’assing from premisses 

to conclusions; ratiocinative. (Cf. Discourse 
v. 2.) Often opp. to intuitive. 1608. 

a. A most vivid, though very d. and garrulous, 
history of the time Frei- man. 3. Reason . . D.. or 
Intuitive Milt /*. L. v. 488. The D. Faculty, .has 
only one operation, it only compares SiaW. Hamilton. 
Hence Discu*rsive-ly adv., -ness. 

Discursory (diskfiusori'), a. rare. 1581. [f. 
as prec. + -OR Y. J +1. Of the nature of discourse 
or reasoning -1614. 9. Discursive 1881. 

fDiscuTtain, v. 1616. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] 
trans . To unveil -1659. 

|J Discus (di-skfo). 1656. [L., a. Gr. dim voe 
quoit.] 1. Class. Antiq. A disk of heavy ma- 
terial used in ancient Greek or Roman athletic 
exercises; a quoit. Also, ellipt., the game of 
hurling the discus. t9. *« Disk in various 
technical senses -1706. 

Discuss (diskxrs), v. ME. [f. L. discuss 
ppl. stem of discutere, f Dis- 1 + quatcre (in 
comb, -cutere ). App. taken from the L. pa. 
pple. discussus Englished as discussed .] ti. 

trans . To drive away, disperse (lit. and fig.) 
-1651 ; to shake off; also to set free -1 390. 9. 

Med T o dissipate, dispel, or disperse (humours, 
etc.) (arch.) 1533. Ai so i n tr. (lor red.). 8» 
trans. To investigate; to try (as a judge} -1613. 
t4. To decide (as a judge) -1771. +5. To make 

known, declare. (This sense is obscure.) -1639. 
6. To investigate or examine by argument; to 
sift ; to debate. (Now the ordinary sense.) X450. 
Also absol, 7. To try the quality of (food or 
diink); to consume. (Somewhat joe.) 1815. 8. 

Civil Law . To * do Diligence’ or exhaust legal 
proceedings against (a debtor), esp, against the 
person primarily liable, before proceeding 
against a surety 1681. 

x. All regard of shame she had dixeust, And meet 
respect of honor putt to flight Spenser F. Q. hi. i, 48. 
5. Art thou a Gentleman Y What is thy Name T dis* 
cusse Hen. V, iv. iv. 5. 6. Several schemes were pro- 
posed and discussed Macaulay. 7. To d. slices of 
cold boiled beef Scott, port wine Marry at. Hence 
fDlscu*sa sb. ■= Discussion. Discussable, -ible 
a. capable of being discussed. DiscU'SSCr, one 
who or that which discusses. 

Discussion (diskrrjan). ME. [a. OF., sd. 
L. discuss ionem; see prec.] ti- Examination, 
trial (by a judge); judicial decision -1596. 9. 

Examination (of a matter) by arguments for and 
against; debate; a disquisition in which a sub- 
ject is treated from different sides 1556. 3. In- 

vestigation of the quality of food, etc. by con- 
sumption of it (joe. and eolloq . ) 186a. •[4. Med 

The dissipation or dispersal of humours, etc 
-1758. 5. Civil Law . The exhaustion of legal 

proceedings against a debtor, esp, against the 
person primarily liable, before proceeding 
against a person secondarily liable x68x. 

•• Di is no prejudice but an honour to the truth H. 
More. This d. is one of the least satisfactory in the 
dialogues of Plato Jowett. 3. The d. of a bottle of 
port 1870. Hence Diacu*auon&l a . of the nature 
of or pertaining to d. 
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Discumdve (disktrsiv). 1580. [f. L. dis- 

cuss- ppl, stem; see Discuss.] 

A. adj. fx. Med. «=* Discutient a . -1727. 
fa. Having the quality of settling; decisive -1644. 
3. Pertaining to debate 1644. 

+B. sb. Med . A Discutient -1671. 

Hence tDiscu*esive*ly adv., t-nes«. 
+Discu*stom, v. 150a. [ad. OF. descos turner, 
f. des-, Dis- 4 + costumer; see CUSTOM v.] 
Disaccustom -1677. 

Discutient (diskiw*Ji£nt). 161a. fad. L. 

discutient em.} 

A. adj r. Having the quality of discussing or 
dissipating morbid matter; resolvent. 

B. sb. A discutient agent 1655. 

Disdain (disd/i-n), sb. [MG. dedeyn, des - 

deyn % a. OF. desdeign , etc., jnod.F. did a in, 
Rom. deriv. of des-, disdegnare ; see next.] z. 
The feeling entertained towards anything un- 
worthy of notice or beneath one's dignity; scorn, 
contempt, ta. Indignation; anger arisingfrom 
offended dignity ; dudgeon -1677. t3. Loath 

ing, aversion; T transf. loathsomeness -1655. 

1. Disdaine and Soorne ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Mis-prizing what they lookeon Muck Ado in. i. 51. 
a. The great person . . took the neglect in huge d. 
Baebow. 3. transf. Most lothsom, fikhie, foul, and 
full of vile disdaine Spenser F. Q. i. i, 14. Hence 
tDisdaPnish a. inclined to be scornful ; f-ly adv. 
tDisdal*noue a. disdainful ; indignant ; f-ly adv. 

Disdain ^disd/i*n), v. ME. [a. OF. des- 
deignier, -deign er, later dldaigner\ a Com. Rom. 
vb., repr., with des - for L. ae-, L, dedignare, {. 
De-6 + dignare, -ari; cf. Deign. ] x. trans. 
To think unworthy of oneself, or or one's notice; 
to regard with contempt; to scorn ME.; to 
think (anything) unworthy of 1591. ta. To 
be indignant, angry, or offended at; to be m 
dignant that -xqc)6. +3. intr. To be moved 

with indignation, take offence. Const, at (rarely 
against, of on). -1634. +4. trans. To move to 

indignation or scorn -1817. 

s. He laid against me.. that I did d. everi mans 
cuinpani G. Harvey a Ingratitude, which 1 dis- 
daine as Hell Lithgow. Disdaining that the enemies 
of Christ should abound in wealth 1706. Hence Die* 
dai'nable a. worthy of disdain (rare). Diad&i’ner. 

Disdainful (disd^-nful), a. 154a. [f. Dis- 
dain jA] 1. Full of or showing disdain; scorn- 
ful, contemptuous, proudly disregardfuL ta. 
Indignant, displeased; inimical (rare) -1550. 
t3. Hateful; that is the object of disdain -1586. 

x. Ynder disdainfull brow Wyatt. D. of private 
ends 1874. Hence Dlsdai*nful-ly adv., -ness. 

tDisdecel-ve, v. z6aa. [Dis- 6.] To un- 
deceive -1649. 

tDisderify, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] To deprive of 
deity. Ficltham. 

Dlsdein e, -deigne, -deyn(e, obs. ff. Dis- 
dain. 

UDisdlaclasis rdisdai|de a kl&sis). 1883. [mod. 
L., irreg. t Gr. ots twice (in comb, regularly fit-) 
+ 8id*Aa<m.] Optics. Double refraction. 
Disdiaclast (disdor&kleest). 1867. [ad. 
mod. L*. disdiaclastus adj. (see next). ] BrUcke's 
term for one of the minute doubly-refracting 
particles of striated muscular tissue. 
Disdiacla-stic, a. rare. 1670. [f. mod.L. 
disdiaclastus (irreg. f. Gr. fits twice + +8<a*\a- 
(TToi. vbl. adj. of fitoucAdcxv).] Doubly refract- 
ing: applied to crystals; also, of the nature of 
disdiaclasts. 

+Disdlapa m. 1609. [a. X-., a. Gr. fits fiid 
veururv ; see Diapason.] Mus. The interval of 
a double octave; a fifteenth -T774. 

Disease (dizi'z), sb. [ME. di ■, desese , t (ult.) 
OF. des-, Dis- 4 + aise Ease sb. J ti. Absence 
of ease; uneasiness; inconvenience, annoyance; 
disturbance; trouble -1623; a cause of discom- 
fort -1712. molestation -1493. a. A condition 
of the body, or of some part or organ of the 
body, in which its functions are disturbed or 
deranged. Also applied to plants, a. gen. Ill- 
ness, sickness ME b. An ailment 1526. 3. 

fig. A morbid condition (of mind or disposition, 
or the affairs of a community, etc.) ; an evil 
affection or tendency 1509. 

1. Doth deep thus seize Thy powers, affected with 
$0 much dis-euM Chapman. Phr. t To do d. to, to 
molest a. The legions of Augustus melted away in 
d. and lassitude Gibbon. Diseases, desperate growne, 
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By desperate appliance are releeued Huml. rr. til. 9. 
3, Bad Latin was a catching d. in that age Fullul 
P hrases. Addison's d. } a structural d. of the supra- 
renal capsules, resulting in ansemiaand loss of strength, 
and commonly characterized by a bronzed discolora- 
tion of the skin | first described by Thomas Addison 
(1793-1860). Bright’s d , Foot-and-mouth d., F bench 
d - Potato d., etc. : see these words. 

Hence Disea'seful a. ffraught with discomfort; 
morbid, diseased (now rare)) causing or tending tod. 
tDlBea'sefulneas. Disea sement, fthe acuou of 
depriving, or condition of being deprived, of ease; 
ailment [nonee-use). tIHsea’By a. annoying, trouble- 
some; morbid. 

Disease (disrz), v. ME. [a. AF. +diseaser , 
-eeser, -aeser , for OF. desaaisicr, f. despise sb., 
after aaisier, aiser to ease.] ti. trans. To de- 
prive of ease; to trouble, incommode -1697; to 
disturb (from quiet, etc.) -1653. a. To bring 
into a morbid or unhealthy condition; to infect 
with disease. Usu. in pa. pple. 1467. Also fig. 

x. What racking cares dis-ease a monarch’s bed 
Congkbvk. a 1 ). in body and mind Macaulay. 
Evil Ministers D. the Common- weal ih 1680. 

Diseased (dizfzd),///. a. 1467. [f. prec.] 
Affected with disease. Now usually of the 
bodily organs or fluids : In a disordered state, 
infected, b. Characterized by disease; pertain- 
ing to disease; morbid 1574. Also fig. 

His miracles which hee did on them that were d. 
John vi. a. Hence Diseased -ly adv., -ness. 
Disedge (dise-djj), v. 1611. [Dis- 7 a.] To 
take the edge off; to blunt, dull. 

Served a little to d. The sharpness of that pain 

Disedify (dise-difeO, v. 1526. [Dis- 6.] 
trans. To do the reverse of edifying ; to shock 
or weaken the piety of. Hence Diaedifica'tlon. 
Diselder, v. ; see Dis- 7 b. 

Diselectrify (dis/le*ktrifei), v. 1876. [Dis- 
6. J trans . To render non-electric, 
i Dis-e-lement, v. 1612. [Dis- 7 c.] trans. 
To put out of its element -1727. 

Diselenide (dai,selen2id),etc., Chem.\ see 
Dl- a a, etc. 

Disembark (disemba-xk), v. 158a. Ta. F. 
ddsembarquer’, see Dis- 4.] x. trans. To put 
ashore from a ship; to land. a. intr. To go on 
shore from a ship; to land 1582. 

x. 1 must vnto the Road, to dis-em barque Some 
neceasarie* Two Gent. 11. iv. 187. a. Touching Breton 
Sands, they disemhark’d Tennyson. Hence Dis- 
embarka'tloo, 1 Disemba'rkxuent, the action of 
disembarking. 

Disembarrass (disemburr&s), v. 17*6. 
[Dis- 6. Cf. Debark ass.] trans. To free 
from embarrassment, encumbrance, or com 
plication; to rid; to relieve; to disentangle. 

We may at once d. ourselve* of those formidable 
terms — 1 absolute* and 1 unconditioned 'E. R. Condbr. 
Hence Dlaemba*rr&SSment, disembarrassing 
being disembarrassed. 

fDlaembay*, v. [Dis- 6.] To bring out of 
a bay. Sherburne. 

Disembellish(dis 6 mbe' 1 ij , ),v. 1611. [Dis- 
6 . ) To deprive of embellishment or adornment. 

Disembi*tter, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] To free 
from bitterness. Addison. 

Clsexnbody (dis£mbp'di),z/. 1714. [Dis- 6.] 
1. trans. To separate (as a spirit) from the body; 
to free (anything) from that in which it is em- 
bodied. b. To discharge from military em- 
bodiment 1762. 

x. Our souls, when they are disembodied. .wilL.be 
always sensible of the divine presence Addison. 
Hence Disembo'diment, the action of disembody- 
ing 1 disembodied state. 

Disembogue (dis£mb#rg),z/. 1595. [Orig. 
disemboque , ad. Sp. dtsembocar , f. des-, Dis- 4 + 
embocar, f. en 1 n + boca mouth; see Em bog UK.] 
ti. intr. To come out of the mouth of a river, 
strait, etc. into the open sea -1633. a. intr. Of 
a river, lake, etc. : To flow out at the mouth ; 
to empty itself; to flow into. Also fig. and 
transf. 1598. 3. trans. Of a river, lake, etc. : 

To discharge its waters at the mouth ; red. to 
empty itself. Also fig. and transf. 1610. fb. 
To drive out -1632. 

a. The Danube di s embog u es Into the Euxine by 
•even mouths Golds m. Tne presses of Europe are 
still disemboguing into the ocean of literature Db 
Quincby. 3. Paris disembogues itself . . to witness, 
with grim looks, the Stance RoyalcCAmt.n.%. Hence 
tDlsembo'gne sb, place of dbtmbofsing Dis 
emberguement, action or place ef disemboguing. 

Disembo-aom, v. 174a. [Dis- 6.3 Tosepa- 
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rate from the bosom ; to reveal ; rtfi . and into. 
to unburden oneself. 

Disembow*el, v. 1603. [Dis- 6. In sensei 
an intensive of Disbowel J x. To remove the 
bowels or entrails of; to eviscerate. Also fig. 
a. To take out of the bowels 1703. 

a. So her disembowell’d web Arachne . . spreads J. 
Philips. Hence Disexnbo'welment, the act of 
d isem bo welling. 

Disem bower, v. 1856. [Dis- 6.] To set 
free from a bower. 

fDlsembra-ce, v. 1638. [Dis- 6.] tratu. To 
refrain or withdraw from embracing ; also, to 
undo embracing -i775- 

tDisembra-ngle, v. 7726. [Drs-6.] To free 
from complication. 

Disembroliv. 162a. [Dis- 6. Cf. F. dss- 
brouiller. ] To free from embroilment or confu- 
sion; to disentangle. 

To d. a Subject that seems to have perplexed even 
Antiquity 1741. 

Disembu-rden, -btiTthen, v. 1 790. [See 
Disln-.] —Disburden. 

Dlaetnlc (daijSiTnik), a. [f. L. disemus , a. 
Gr. fitVifpos (f. fii- (Di- 2 ) + (r7/na a sign). ) In 
Or. and L. Prosody : Of the value of two morco 
or units of time (ct Triskmic). 

Disemploy (disemploi*), v. rare. x6i8. 
[Dis- 6. j trans. To cease to employ, throw 
out of employment Hence Disemployed 
ppl. a. unemployed. Disemployment^ absence 
or withdrawal of empiosmeiiL (ran ). 

Disempower, v. rare. 18x3. [Ins- 6.] To 
deprive of power conferred. 

Disemprison, var. Disimprison. 

Disen-, disem-. Verbs in dis- are sometimes 
in sense negative or privative of those in cm-, 
en- : e. g. cn-franckise , dis- franchise', generally, 
however, verbs in em- or en- have dis- prefixed, 
as in dis-embarrass, dis-engage, dis-entwine. 

Disenable (disen/i' *1/1), v. 1604. [Dis- 6.] 
To render unable or incapable ; the reverse of 
enable. 

lam constitutionally disenabled from that vice Lamb. 

Disena ct, v. rare 1651. [I>is- 6,] To 
repeaL 

Disena-mour, v. 1598. [Dis- 6. ] To free 
from being enamoured. 

Dlsenchai'n, v. rare. 1849. [Dis- 6.] To 
set free from chains or restrain L 

Disenchant (disen itjrrnt), v. 1586. [ad.F. 
d £ sene h an ter \ see Dis- 4.] To set free from 
enchantment, magic spell, or illusion. 

A noble stroke or two Ends all the charms, and dis- 
rnchan is the move Drydkm. H ence Diaenc ha'ntcr. 
Dioencha*nzment, the action of disenchanting ; 
disenchanted state. Dlsencha*ntress. 

Diaencha*nn, v. rare, 1651. [Dis- 6.] To 
deliver from a charm. 

fDisenclO’se, v. rare. i6iz. [Dis- 6.] To 
throw open (that which is enclosed) -1669. 
+Disenooa-r&ge, v. 1626. [Dis- 6.] To 
Discourage -1803. Hence tDisencoa*rage- 
ment, disheartenment. 

Disencrease; see Distncrease. 

Disencumber (disenk^'inbsi), v. 1598. 
[Dis- 4. ] To relieve or free of encumbrances. 

Histencumbered from my villatick bash fulness John- 
son. Hence Diaencu’inberment (rare), tDlaeu- 
cu'mbr&nce, deliverance or freedom from encum- 
brance. 

Diiendow (disdndau*), v. x86x. [Dis- 6.] 
To deprive of endowments. Hence Disendow** 
m e et , the action or fact of disendowing, as, the 
d. of the Irish Church • 

Disenfranchise,!/. 1606. [Dis- 6.] z.To 
Disfranchise 1664. ta. [f. Dis- 5, or error ] 
To set free, enfranchise irate) -*1654. Hence 
tDisenfra*nchftsement. 

Disengage (diseng£>*dg), p. x6xi. [Dis- 6.] 
i. To free from engagement, pledge, contract, 
or obligation, Obs. exc. as pa, pple. a. To 
loosen from that which holds fast, sdheres, or 
entangles; to detach, liberate, free 1662. Also 
fig. 3. intr. (for refi.) To free oneself, get loose 
1646. 4. intr. Fencing. To pass the point of 

one's blade smartly to the opposite aide of the 
opponent's sword so ms to m it for a thrust 
1684. 

1. Are you disengaged this evening Dianna a It 
•lowly decomposes the water, centbiaing with hs 
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hydrogen and disengaging its oxygen Huxley. To 
d. great principles from capricious adjuncts Grots. 
a. The left Troop . . must d. . . before it can move iBp. 
Hence Diaenga'gO sb. (Fencing), the action of dm- 
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tDiecft, a* ME. [ad. L. disertus, vu. of 
disserius , disserert, .] Well-spoken, eloquent 
-1675. Hence tDieeitly adv. 
fDieespoU’ee, v. mra. [Dis- 6.1 To undo 
the espousal or betrothal of. Milt. A L. ix 17. 
DllMtablish (diaeetse-blij), v. 1598. [Dls- 
6. J To deprive of the character of being estab- 
lished ; spec, to deprive (a church) of especial 
State connexion and support. 

Disestablishment. 1806. [has prec.] The 
act of disestablishing; spec, the withdrawal of 
espcdal State patronage and control from a 
church. 

From tbs establishment of Christianity under Con. 
&tantine» to the beginnings of Us d. under Pope Leo X 
1806. 

Disesteem (dia&tlm), sb. 1603. [Dis- 9.] 
The action of disesteeming, or position of being 
disesteemed; low estimation or regard. 

Pastorals are fallen into D. Dhydrn. 

Disestee*m, v . 1594. [Dis- 6.] 1. trams. 
To regard with the reverse of esteem ; to hold 
In low estimation, slight, despise Also intr 
with of. tb. To take away the estimation of 
(rune) 1637. with subord . el* : To think or 
believe otherwise than {rare) 1677. 

1. Strange notes to like, and d. our own Daniel. 
Opinions disesteem’d, Impostures branded B. Jons. 
Hence Disestecmer, one who disestcema. 
fDiae stiraatioiL 1619. [Dis- 9.] - Dis- 
RSTEEM St. -1677, 

IlDiaeuse (d t‘ioz) f 1896. [Fr., fem. - talk- 

er.] A female artiste who enteitains with 
monologue. Also less freq. roasc. Disenr, 
tDise*xercise, v. rare . [Dis- 61 ] To put 
out of exercise. Milton. 

Disfa*me, sb. rare. 1460. [Dis- 9.] Dis- 
repute ; defamation. So tDisfa'met'. to defame, 
Disfashion (disfse'bn), v* 1535. [Dis- 6.] 
To mar or undo the fashion of; to disfigure. 
Gluttony. -disfashioneth the body More. 
Disfavour, -or (distfi-vai), sb* 1533. [Dis- 
9.] x. Unfavourable regard, dislike, disap- 
proval. +a. An act or expression of dislike or 
ill will -1647. 3. The condition of being un- 

favourably regarded 1581. 

1. The kynges disfauoure is Hlce y* roaringe of a 
Lyon Covkrdalk Prov. xix. m. a. To dispense 
favours and disfavours Clarkndon. 3. Phr. To be 
(/fr*, etc.) in d. y to brin£ s come, fall, etc. into d. 

Disfa*vour, -or, v. 1535. [Dis- 6.] 1 .trams. 
To regard or treat with the reverse of favour ; 
to discountenance ; to treat with disapprobation 
>S7o; fto dislike -1740. *9. To roar the coun- 
tenance or appearance of; to disfigure -1607. 

1. Countenanced or disfavoured according as they 
obey Swikt. Hence Diafa*VOurer (rare), one who 
disfavours. 

tDisfa-vourable, a. 1561, [Drs- 10.] Un- 
favourable ; adverse. tDiafh*votirably adv 
Disfeature (disf/tifo), t. 1659. I Dis- 7 a 
or d. Cf. Defeature. ] To mar the features 
of; to disfigure, deface. 

Disfe'llowship, sb. 1608. [Dis- 9.] Ex- 
clusion from fellowship. So Disfe’llowahlp v. 
to exclude from fellowship; to excommunicate. 
(Now UJS .) 

Disfigura 'ttan. 1653. [See -ation.] = 
Disfigurement. 

Disfigure (disfi’giui), «. ME. [ad. OF. 
desfigurer (mod. R dS-) t f. L. dis- +figura,figu- 
rare See also Defioure.] i. trams. To mar 
the figure or appearance of; to deform, deface. 
Also fir. fa. To disguise -X713 t3. techn To 

carve (a peacock) -1706, 
x. Disfiguring not Gods likeness, but fchlr own Milt, 
P.L. XL sax. Diction disfigured by foreign idioms 
Macaulay. a And me so wel d. . .That, .ther sbal 
no man me knowe Cmaucxr. Hence fDfcfignre sb. 
disfigurement. Diefl'gurer, one who or that which 
disfigures. 

Disfi gurement 1634. [f. prec. vb .1 x. 
The action of disfiguring; the fact or condition 
of being disfigured ; defacement, deformity, a. 
Something that disfigures; a deformity, deface- 
ment 1641. 

a. A dUu is not necessarily a d. to a tower 1874. 

Dkfle*ah» v* 1600. [Die- 7 a.] To deprive 
of flesh ; also, to disembody* 

DteMMged § see Dis- 7 at etc. 

Disforest (disf^rtst), a 150a {ad. OF. 

desfertster ] x. tram. — DI SAFFOREST. Also 


(disdngFi ’dgd), ppl. a* i6ax. 

[f. prec.] Set free from engagement, ties, or 
prepossession ; detached; not engaged; at 
liberty. Hence Disenga'gedness. 

Disengagement (diseng*i*d£ni£at). 3650. 

[I. as prec.] The action of disengaging or fact 
of being disengaged from (anything). 

A noblu D, from the World JSR. Collier. The d. 
of a quantity of nitrous gas 1791. Mental d. Ferries. 

To parry the d. Roland. 

Di8enme*8h, v. rare. 1868. [Dis- 6.] To 
free from meshes, disentangle. 

Dlaenno'ble, v. 1645. [Dis- 6.] To deprive 
of nobleness ; to render ignoble. 

An unworthy behaviour . .diaennoblesaman A&disok 

+Diseno*rm, v. [Dis- 6 or 8.] To make 
conformable to a norm or standard. Quarles. 
fDiaearoi, v, rare * [Dis- 6.] To remove 
from a roll. Donne. 

Disensanity; see Dis- 5 and Insanity. 

Diseushrou'd, v. rare. 1835. [Dis- 6.] 

To set free from or as from a shroud. 

Diaen&la-ve, v. Also fdisin-. 1649. [Dis 
6. ] To set free from enslavement ; to liberate 
from slavery. 

Such an one as should d. them from the Roman 
yoke South. 

Disentail (dis&itffi),?. Also hdisin-. 1641. 

[Dis- 6. ] x, Liw. To free from entail ; to break 
the entail of; see Entail sb* 1848. fa. To 
divest of. Hence Disentai’l sb. , DisentaPlment, 
the act of disentailing. 

Dfaen tangle (disenta-qg , l),p. Also fdisio-. 

1598. [Dis- 6.] x. trams. To free from that 
in or with which a thing is entangled ; to dis- 
engage. extricate. Const, from , \of. Also fig. 

■. To bring out of a tangled state ; to unravel, 
untwist 1805. Also fig . 3. intr. (for refi.) To 

become disentangled'; to disentangle oneself 

1607. 

*. To d. our line from the water-lilies J- Wilson. 

Tod. out minds from .prejudices Berkeley. To iL 
facts from the mass of (able 1874. a. To d. the knots 
of my harness Rank. 3. This skein won't d. {mod ). 

Hence Dl9enta*nglement, the fact of disentangling; 
disentangled state. 

tDiaenter, v. 1609. [f. Dis- 6 + Enter o. 2 ] 

To eject, oust -16 }i. 

Dmenthra*l, -U, *. Also fdisin-. 1643 
[DIS- 6. J To set free from enthralment or 
bondage; to liberate from thraldom. Hence 
DisenthraTment, emancipation from thraldom. 

Disenthrone (disdnjtrdu *n) , V. Also fdisin-. 

1608. [Dis- 6.] To put down from a throne; 
to depose from royal dignity or authority; to de- 
throne. Hence Diaeathrcuement, dethroning. 

Disentitle (diseiusrt'l), v. Also fdisin-. 

1654. | Dis- 6. J To deprive of title or right {to 
something). 

Every ordinary offence docs not d. a son to the love 
of his lather South. 

Disentomb (disdntff a m\ v. 1626. [Dis- 6.] 

To take out of the tomb. Also transf. and fig 
A mum my., which we saw disentombed 1877. Hence 
Dlsentombment (-tenement), the act of disen- 
tombing 

fDisentr&M, v. 1596 [Dis- 7 a. J To draw 
forth from the entrails or inward parts -1692 
Diaentra'mmel, v. 1866. [Dis- 6.] To free 
from its trammels. 

Dlsentm*nce, v 1663. [Dis- 6.] To arouse 
from or as from a trance. 

Dlaea(twi*ne, t>. 1814. [Dis- 6.] To free 
from being entwined; to untwine (lit. end Jig). 

Also intr, (for refi.) 

Disen ve -lop, -e, v. Also fdisin-. 1632. 

[Dis- 6 or 7. ] To free from that in which it is 
enveloped; to unfold. 

Dleepalous (daise-pAlas), a. 1841. [f. Gr. 

81- (Dl- a ) + mod. L. sepal**,] Bot. Having or 
consisting of two sepals ^ _ 

fDisequa'licy. i&a. [after equality .] In- 
equality, disparity -1655. 

Diseqdffl’toxitim. 1840. [D1S-9.J Absence 
or destruction of equilibrium. So Disequill*<- 
brate, Dtoequi'librtse vbs . to throw out of 
balance; DtaequiHlnwtioii. 

5(Ger. Ufa). ^ (Fr. p am). 8 (Gcr. Miilkt). * (Fr. dsme). 6 (cml)* € (€•) (thsre). #(^).( win), t&uimkt)* 6 (fir, fczn 9 «Bth)» 
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fig a. To clear eflorasts or trees 1668 Hence 
Dtsforeata'tioxL 

Disform (disijf jm), t>. rare. 1597. [f. Dis- 
h-Form v. ; cf. Difform, Dkfomm.J tx. To 
mar the form, character, or condition of; to de- 
form -1658. 9. To alter the form of; intr (for 

refi.) to lose its form {rare) 1868. 

a They seen tn form, U. r and re-form before us, like 
the aquares of coloured glass in the kaletdueco|w 
Gladstume. 

fDisformity. rare. 1494, [var. of Dif - 
formity J a. « Deformity, b. - Diffor- 
MITY. -1600 

f Diafo rtune. rare. 1599. [ad. OF. des- 
fortune.] Misfortune -1592. 
tDififra me, v. 1629. [Dis- 6.] To unde 
the frame or framing of -1644. 

Disfranchtee (diafra-ntJiA, -aiz), t. 1467 
[Dis- 6.J To deprive of the rights and privi- 
leges of a free citizen of a borough, city, or 
country, or of some franchise previously en- 
joyed. Also transf and fig. 

He. .shalbe dysfranchesed opynly at Carfax 153^ 
The decayed burghs were ^disfranchised, and their 
members given to the counties Ln. Brougham. Wise 
men are timorous in the disfranchising of their judge, 
meat J. IIall. Hence Disfra'nchisemei t be 
action of disfranchising or fact of being disfranchised 
tDisfri ar, v. 1599. [Dis- 7 b.J To deprive 
of the order of a friar; also refi. -1639. 
Disfrock, v. 1837. [f. Dis- + Frock ; cf. 
Dkfrock.] To deprive of the clerical garb 
and character; to unfrock. 

DisfuTnish, v. 1531. [ad. OF. dtsfoumiss- 
stem of defovmir; see Dis- 4 ] To deprive of 
that wherewith it is furnished ; to strip of fur 
niture, etc. ; to render destitute (of). 

These poore habiliments. Of wbicn, if you should 
here d. me, You take the sum and substance that I 
haue Two Cent. iv. i. ij. Hence Diaftrraiahxnent. 
So tDififu’miture, disfurnishment. 
tDisga*ge, v. 1594. [a. x6th c. F. desgaget , 
mod. F. digagtir ; see Dis- 4. ] To release from 
pledge or pawn; to disengage -1603. 
+Di£ga-Uant, v. rare. 1599. [Dis- 8.] To 
deprive of courage; to dispirit -1640. 
Disgarl&nd (dtsgaul&nd'), v. 1616. [Dis 
7 a. j To divest of a garland or garlands. 

DiBgamisb (disg5*inij\ v. 1450. [a. OF, 
desgamiss - stem of desgarnir, mod. F. d/gamtr, 
see Dis- 4.] To deprive of that which garnishes 
or furnishes; to disfurnish. despoil 
The front .. was .. disgamished of troops Su W. 
Nap ikk. 

Disga*rrison, z». Now arch. 1594. [Dis* 
7 a. J To deprive of a garrison. 

Dlsgavel (disgee vel), v. 1683. [f. Dis- 7 a 
+ gavel (Gavelkind) sb,] To relieve from the 
tenure of Gavelkind. 

Disgene ric, a. [Dis- 10.] Of different 
genera (opp. to congeneric )* rec. 

•j DisglO'Xlfy, v. rare. 1577. [Dis- 6.] To 
deprive of glory ; to treat with dishonour -1671. 

1 DisgloTy. 1547. [Dis- 9.] The opjosite, 
of glory; dishonour -IS77- 
Disgorge (disg^-jda), v. 1477. [ad. OF. 
desgorget , mod.F. degorger ; see DlS- 4#] 1. 

trams. To eject or throw out from, or as from, 
the gorge or throat ; to vomit forth (what has 
been swallowed); esp. to give up what has been 
wrongfully appropriated. Also absol. n. trams. 
To discharge or empty; also refi. 1592. tg. 
Farriery. To dissipate an engorgement -175% 
x. Jonah’s whale swallowed and disgorgedhim night 
after night Miss Thackkray. D. thy cart abandon 
fears 1587. Some mode .. to make the French Generals 
d. the church plate which they have stolen Wxllino- 
tom. mbsol. The river Nile.. disgorging at eeaven 
mouthes Into the Sea Milt. F, L* xu. zs&. a. Several 
vessels were disgorging themselves Hawtuormr 
H ence Disgorgement. Dlago*rger. 
tDtego*^f, v. [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive of 
the gospel or gospel character; to oust the 
gospel from life. Milton, 
tDwgOU't, v. 16x1. [Dis- 7a.] To free from 
gout -1748, 

Diftgown (disgQun), o. 1734. [Dis- 7 a.] 
To strip (any one) of his gown, and thus of his 
degree or office. Also intr. (for refi.) 

Dugrmee (ditgr**s), sb. 1581. [a. F. dis* 
grdee, ad. It ditgratia * a disgrace; a mishap ’ 
iFlorio), t Dis- 4 + gratia Grace.] i. The 
disfavour of one In a powerful position; the state 
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of being out of favour and honour; fa disfavour ; 
an affront -1739 ta. The disfavour of Fortune; 
adverse fortune -1697; a misfortune -1748. 3. 

Dishonour in public estimation ; ignominy, 
shame 1593. Opprobrium, reproach, dis- 
paragement -1676. 5. That which brings into 

dishonour 1590. 

1, I heare Macduffe Hues in d. Mach. in. v{. 23. The 
interchange continually of favours and disgraces 
Bacon. 3. Tito shrank, from d. Geo. Eliot. 4. 
Then Hector him with words of great d. Reproved 
Hobbks. 5. I found the two disgraces, .are, first, dis- 
loyalty to Church and State, and, second, to be bom 
poor Emerson. 

Disgrace (disgr^-s), v. 1549. [a. F. dis - 

grader, ad. It, disgraziare ; see prec.] fi. 
trans. To undo or mar the grace of; to disfigure 
-1781. ta. To put out of countenance -1591 . 
8. To put out of grace or favour; to dismiss from 
(royal, etc.) favour 1593, +4. To cast shame 

or discredit upon -1715. ts- To speak of dis- 
honouring^ to disparage, revile -1720. 6. To 

be a disgrace or shame to ; to reflect dishonour 
upon 1593. 

3. Quecnsbury was disgraced for refusing to betray 
the interests of the Protestant religion M acaulay. 4. 
They never vse reason so willingly as to d. reason 
Hooker. 6. 1 could finde in my heart to d. my mans 
apparell, and to cry like a woman A. Y. L. 11. iv. 4. 
Hence fDisgra'cement, the action of disgracing ; 
that which causes disgrace Dlsgra'cer, one who or 
that which disgraces ; fan opprobrious reviler. 

Disgraceful (disgrii'sf ul) , a. 1591. [f. prec. 
sb.] ti. Void of grace, un pleasing >1702. 9. 

Full of, or fraught with, disgrace; shameful, 
dishonourable 1597. 3. Inflicting disgrace, de- 

grading, opprobrious 1608. 

a. Stained with black d. crimes Daniel. 3. Such d., 
such contemptible punishment Foots. Hence Dis- 
graceful* ly ativ., -ness. 

I) Disgracia, -grazia, 1 739. [Sp. dcsgrada 
(-grfijiya), It. disgrazia (-gratsya). ] An un- 
pleasant accident 

Disgracious (disgr/i-fas), a. 1594. [a. F. 
disgracicux ; see Dis- 4.] 1. Ungracious, un- 

kind. ? Obs. 1598. ta. In disfavour; disliked 
-i6n. f8- Disgraceful 1615. 4. Uncomely 

1870. Hence +Disgra*ciously adv. 
tDisgra*cive, a . rare. 160a. [irreg. f. Dis- 
grace v . ; cf. coerdve. J Conveying or tending 
to disgrace -1627. 

Degradation (disgrid*»j9n). ? Ohs, 1737. 
[f. Disgradb v.] — Degradation 1 1. 
Disgrade (disgr^*d) t d. ME. [ad. OF. des- 
grader . by-form of degrader , ad. late L. degra - 
dare ; see Die- I. 6.] DEGRADE v. 2 

tDisgraduate, v. 1528. [Dis- 7 b.] - De- 
graduate -1550. 

Dlsgregate (di-sgrfg^t), v. 1593. [f. L. 

disgregat-, disgregare ; see DlS- i.J ti. To 
separate ( from). 9. To disintegrate 1603. t3- 

To scatter (the visual rays) ; hence, to confuse 
(the sight) -1645* Hence DUgrega'tion, dis- 
integration, dispersal; spec, in them, separation 
of the molecules of a substance by heat, etc. 
tDisgross (disgrpn s), v. 1611. [ad. 16th c. 
desgrossir , mod.F. digrossir; see Dis- 4.] To 
mike finer or less gross -1823. 

If bullion be . disgrost into wire or lace Petty. 

Disgruntle (disgrzrnt’l),®'. Now chiefly l/.S. 
1682. [f. Dis- 5 + Gruntle v . freq. of Grunt ] 
To put into ill humour; to chagrin, disgust. 
Chiefly in pa. pple . 

Disguise (disgaiz), v. [ME. desgisen , de- 
gisen , etc., a. OF desguisier , etc., mod.F. di- 

f iser , f des-, dt - (De- I. 6) + Romanic guisa, 
guise, a OHG. wtsa Wise, manner, tnode 
(of dress, etc.) ] ti. trans . To change the 
usual or natural guise or fashion of; esp. of dress 
-1563. fa. To transform ; to disfigure -1697, 
3. To change the dress and appearance of so 
as to conceal identity ; to conceal the identity 
of by dressing as or in. (Now the leading 
sense.) M E. Alsor^. 4. To exhibit (anything) 
in a false light; to colour; to misrepresent ME. 
5. To conceiil or hide by a false show, or the 
like 1591. 6. To intoxicate (with liquor) 156a. 

9. Faces.. disguised in death Dryden. 3. Disguised 
in the habit of a Turk Knollu. Disguised as a monk 
{mod.), 4. To d. and put off a bad commodity 1732. 

5. A feint to d. the real intention 1853. A Three 
cuppea full at once shall oft dysgyse thee 1562. Hence 
Disgui'sed-ly adv. , -neaa. Disgul’ser, one who 
disguises i fa masker. 


Disguise (disgoi-z), sb . ME. [f. prec. vb.] 
fi. New or strange fashion (esp. of an ostenta- 
tious kind) -1594. a. Altered fashion of dress 
and appearance intended to conceal identity ; 
the state of being thus disguised ME, Also Jig. 
3. A garb assumed in order to deceive 1596. 
Also transf. and fig. 4. Any artificial manner 
assumed for deception 1632. 5. The act or 

practice of disguising 1603. +6. A masque 

-1630. 7. ‘Disorder by drink’ (j.) 1606. 

a. The banished Kent ; who, in a., Follow’d his 
enemy king, and did him service Lear v. iii. 220. _ A 
blessing in d. (mod.). 3. Ned, where are our disguises 

r Hen. IY, 11. ii. 78. 5. Hence false tears, deceits, 

disguises Pope. 6. Masques (which they then called 
Disguises) Bacon. Hence Disgui'seleaa a. 
Disgui semen t. 1580 [f. Disguise ».] 1. 
The fact of disguising, or of being disguised 
1583. 9. That which disguises; a disguise 1580. 
3. pi. Additions that change the appearance, 
beaizenments 1638. 

f Disgui -sy, a. ME. [a. OF. desguisii\ see 
Disguise v.) Disguised, altered from familiar 
guise, mode, or appearance -143a 
Disgu-lf, -gu*lph, v. 1635. [D1S-7C.J To 
discharge as from a gulf. 

Disgust (disgirst), sb. 1598. [ad. 16th c. 
F. desgoust, mod.F. digoOt; or ad It. disgust o', 
see Dis- 4 Not in Shaks.] z. Strong distaste 
for food, drink, medicine, etc. ; nausea, loath- 
ing 1611. (Foimerly in milder sense.) 9. 
Strong repugnance excited by that which is 
loathsome or offensive; profound instinctive 
dissatisfaction x6n. t3- An outbreak of mutual 
ill-feeling ; a quarrel -1761. +4. That which 

causes repugnance ; an annoyance. Obs. 1654. 

1. To this day the [hare] . is an object of d. in certain 
parts of Russia Clodd. a. He soon retreated in d 
across the Alps S. Austin. 3. Some disgusts happen’d 
’twixt Rustan and his brother Sir T. Herbert. 4. 
Some disgusts which she had received from the States 
Hume. Hence Disgirstful a. causing disgust; 
nauseous; displeasing; disgusting; full of disgust. 
Disgu-stful-ly adv., -ness. 


Disgust (disgtrst), v. 1601. [ad. F. des- 
gouster, or ad. It. disgustare; see Dis- 4.] ti 
trans. To have a strong distaste for or repug- 
nance to -1752. 9. To offend the senses or 

sensibilities of 1650; absol. to be very distasteful 
1756. 

a. The remedy . . disgusts the palate 1650. Want of 
the usual proportions in men and other animal* is sure 
to d. Burke. Hence DlsgU’Sted ppL a. fdistaste- 
ful ; feeling disgust DisgU'Ster (rare) Disgu*st- 
ing-ly adv., -ness. 


Dish (dij), sb. [OE. disc , a. L. discus quoit, 
dish (in Vulgate), Disk. Cf Desk, Dais ] i. 
Any open vessel used to hold food at meals. 
Often restricted to those of oval, square, or ir- 
regular shape, as distinguished from plates. 
b. A hollow vessel of wood or metal, used for 
drinking, and also esp. as a receptacle for alms; 
a cup; cf. Alms-dish ME. 9. 1 he food served 
on or in a dish; a distinct variety of food 1526. 
3. As much as will fill or make a dish; a dishful 
1596. Also fig. 4. transf. Any shallow concave 
receptacle 1633. 5. A dish-like concavity; e.g. 

a depression In a field, etc 1810. 6. a. Tin- 

mintng. A gallon of ore ready for the smelter. 

b. Lead-mining. A measuring box for lead ore; 
by statute fixed to contain fifteen pints of water. 

c. Also, the proportion of ore paid as royalty to 

the mine landlord, etc. 1531. +7. A quoit ; 

quoit-playing -1552. 

*. She brought forth butter in a lordly d. fudg. v. 
25. I know him as the beggar knows his d. 1605. a. 
Let's carue him, as a D. fit for the Gods 7 ul. C. u. i. 

3 - The Boat returned with a good d. of Fish 
Dampish. He sate him pensive o'er a d. of tea Byrom. 
fig. Roger.. had a D. of Chat with her Mottsux. 

Comb.: d.-cloth, -clout, -rag, -towel, a cloth, ; 
clout, etc. used for washing dishes; -wash, the greasy 
water in which dishes have been washed ; -washer, 
a scullion or scullery -maid j the pied or water wagtail 
(MotaciUa alba ) ; -water = dish-wash ; also attrib. 

Dish (di/), r. 1 1586. [f. Dikhj^.] z. trans. 
To put into a dish, ready for table. Also with 
up, Also fig 9. To make concave like a dish ; 
to hollow out 1805 8- ri»/r To be or become 

concave; to cave in 1669. 4. intr. Of a horse : 

To move the fore-feet in his trot with a scooping 
motion 1863. 5. trans. slang. To 'do for f ; to 

cheat, circumvent [From the notion of meat 
being done, and dished .] 1798, 

1. Jemima, d. up Maieyat, To d. up a story 


Doran. 3, We had much trouble with our wagon, 
the wheel dishing frequently A. W. Greely. 5. 1 be- 
lieve it [the House of Commons] to be completely 
used up. Reform has dished it. Disraeli. 

Dish, v.v Sc. i8ai. [var. (ult.) of Dash ».] 
To push violently, thrust 
Dishabilitate (dis|h&bi*lit*it), v. 1662. 
[Dis- 6. ] Sc. Law. To incapacitate, disqualify. 
Hence Dishabilita'tion. 

Dishabille (dis&bfl, -bi-1). 1673. [ad. F. 
dishabille undress, pa. pple. used subst. ; see 
Dis- 4. The final -i (or its equivalent) also 
occurs in English.] 1. Undress; the state of 
being dressed in a negligent style 1684. 9. A 

garment of a negligent style 1673. Also transf. 
and fig . 

1. To surprise his mistress in d. 1684. _ a. [PepysJ 

sets down his thoughts in a most becoming d Miss 
Mitforo. 

tDis, habit, v. rare . [Dis- 6.] To dislodge. 
Shaks. John 11. i. 220. 
tDis,ha bited,///. a. 1577. [f. F .dishabiti.] 
Uninhabited, deserted ol inhabitants -160a. 
The d. towns afford them rooting Carkw. 

Dis,habi*tuate,z/. 1868. [Dis- 6.] Torender 

unaccustomed. 

Dis,hable, obs. f. Disable v. 

Dishallow (dis,hie v. 1552. [Dis- 6.] 
To undo the hallowing of; to profane. 

God hateth the dishallowing of theSabboth Latimer. 

Disharmonious (dis 1 hajm^a*n 12s), a. 1659. 
[Dis- 10.J z. Not in harmony or agreement. 
2. Of sounds ; Discordant X683. 
Disharmonize (dis,haumdn2tz), v . 1801. 

[ f. Dis- -1- Harmonize; after next. | 1. To put 

out of harmony ; to make discordant. 9 . intr. 
To be out of harmony 1863. 

Disharmony (dift,ha\mi6ni]. 1609. [Dis- 
9; prob. alter discord. ] z. Want of harmony 
or agreement. Also with a and pi. 9. Dis- 
cord, dissonance 1655. 

s. D. of mind and tongue Carlyle. Hence Dis,- 
harmo*nlc, t-al a. 

DiSihau-nt, v. (Chiefly .SV.) 1584. [Dis- 4.] 
To cease to haunt ; to absent oneself from. 
tDis,bea«rt, v. 1603. [Dis- 7 a.] —next 
-1616. 

Dishearten (dis, ha MtV), v. 1599. [Dis- 6.] 
To deprive of heart or courage ; to dispirit. 
Also with d; from , or 1 'to and inf. 

Their former lossedishartned them so much Warner. 
Hence Diaihea'rtenment. 

1 Dis, hei r, v. rare. 1607. [Dis- 7 b.] z.To 
deprive of one's inheritance. 9. To deprive of 
an heir. Dryden 

Dishelm (dis, he lm), za 1 1477. [Dis- 7 a, 
after OF. desheaulmer j To deprive of one’s 
helmet, in . r. for reft. To take oft one’s helmet. 

Sir Raynold disbelmcd the Enghsshe knyght Ld. 
Bfrnerb. 

Dishelm (disjhe-lm), v . 2 [Dis- 7 a.] To 
deprive of the helm or rudder. 

Disherison (dis,he‘riz3n), sb. ME. [orig. 
dishertteson f a. OF. des(h)eriteisun. (The full 
L. type was *dishereditationem .)] The action 
of depriving of, or cutting off from, an inheri- 
tance; disinheritance. 

Improvident alienations . . to the d. of the lawful 
heirs Williams. 

fDisherit (dis^e-riO, v. ME. [a. OF. des- 
hentcr, etc., mod.F. dishdriter ; — Rom. des- 
ks ret art, for L. *de-, *dishe red Hare ; see De- 6, 
Dis- 4. ) To deprive or dispossess of an inheri- 
tance; to disinherit. Const, of (rarely from). 
Also fig. -1795. So tDia ( he*ritance, disinheri- 
tance. tDisi he*rltor, one who disinherits. 
tDishe*vel, a. ME. [var. of Dishkvely, a. 
OF. descheveli. 1 Without coif or head-dress; 
hence, with the nair unkempt Sometimes app. : 
In dishabille. -1470. 

Dishevel (dije vel), b. 1598. [prob. a back- 
formation from Dishevelled. ] 1. To loosen 

and throw about in disorder (hair and the like); 
to let (the hair I down. fe. intr. (for reft.) To 
hang loose or in disorder 1638. 

1. The Peacock when he’s viewd disheuels his fairs 
traine 1618. 

Dishevelled, -eled (dife*v£ld ),///. a. 1450. 
[f. OF. descheveli, mod.F. ddcheveli (see Dis- 
hevels ] ta. - Dishevel a. -1653. b. 
With disarranged dress 16x2. Also transf 
s. She, so disheuld blusht Sidney. The dishevelled 
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DISHEVELY 

fair hastily following Fiblding. Our hairdfochivefd, 
not plaited nor crisped 1638. Hence Dishe*vel* 
meat, d. condition. 

tDishe-vely, -elee, ppl. a . ME. [a. OF. 
desehevell pa. pple., f. des-, DIS- + OF, chevel, 
cheveu hair ■= med. L. dis-, decap Hiatus .] *= 
Dishevel a. 

Dishful (di jful). ME. [See-FUL.J As much 
as a dish will contain. 

Dishing (di-Jig), vbl. sb. 1679. [f. Dish?. 1 ] 
The action of the verb Dish ; oblique position 
of the spokes of a wheel. 

Dishome (dis,hdh-m), ? . 1880. [Dis- 7 c.] 
To deprive of a home. 

Dishonest (diap’nfist), a . ME. [ad. OF. 
deshoneste , mod.F. dlshonnlte; see De- 6, Dis- 
4.] ti- Entailing dishonour or disgrace ; dis- 
honourable, shameful -1760. ta. Unchaste, 
lewd, filthy -1731. +3. Ugly, hideous -1725. 

4. Of actions, etc. : Not straightforward or 
honourable, underhand; now, fraudulent, knav- 
ish 1611. 5. Of persons : Wanting in honesty; 
disposed to cheat or defraud; thievish 1751. 

1 . The galowes and .dyshonest dethe C ax ton. a. 
Hen . K, 1. ii. 50. j. Enormous beasts d. to the eye 
Porn. 4. To get d. game Ezek. Xxii. 97. D. artifices 
Butler. 5. Imposed upon .. by d. brethren Jortin. 
Hence Disho'neatly a* tv, 
fDisho nest, v. ME. [ad. OF. deshonester.~\ 
1. To bring dishonour -1670. 9. To defame 

-i6it 3. To defile -1659. 

3. To deflour Virgins, d. Matrons Foxs. 

Dishonesty (disf'nfisti). ME. [a. OF. des- 

ho(n)nestl, mod.F. dlshonnltetl, f. Rom. dis- 
honest us for L. dekonestus, after honestatemA 
ti. Dishonour, discredit, shame ; also with ft, 
-1596. f 9. Unchastity, lewdness -1639. T3. 

Shameful appearance, ugliness, deformity -1535. 
4. Lack of probity ; disposition to deceive, de- 
fraud, or steal. Also, a dishonest act. 1599. 

1. We renounce the hidden things of dishonestie 
a Car. iv. a. 4. I neuer knew profit in dishonestie 
SuKPL. & MaRKH. 

Dishonour, -honor ME. [a. 

OF. deshonor , mod.F. dlshonneur ; a Rom. for- 
mation f. L. dis-, Dis- 4 b + honorem. In this 
word, and its derivs., the sp. dishonor is usual 
In U.S.] 1. The reverse of honour; the with- 

holding of honour due to any one ; a state of 
shame ot disgrace; ignominy, indignity. Also 
with a and ft 9. A cause or source of shame, 
a disgrace 1553. 3. Comm . Refusal or failure 

to honour or pay (a bill of exchange, etc.) 1834. 

1. He would rather dye . then live in dishonor H. 
Cogam. a His little daughter, whose sweet face He 
kissed . .Becomes d. to her race Tennyson. 3. Notice 
of d. should be given to each indorser Crump. 

Dishonour, -or (dispnax), ?. ME. [a. OF. 
deskonnorer, mod.F, dishonorer : — late L. dis- 
honorare\ see Dis- 4. J I. trans. To deprive of 
honour ; to treat with Indignity ; to violate the 
honour or respect due to any one. 9 . To vio- 
late the honour or chastity of; to defile ME. 
8. To bring dishonour upon, by one's conduct, 
etc.; to disgrace 1568, t4- To strip e/what is 
an honour -1700. 5. Comm . To refuse or fail 

to accept or pay (a bill of exchange, etc.) 18 it. 

1. T# Value a man .. at a low rate, is to D. him 
Hobbrs. 3, America.. dishonours herself by tolerat- 
ing slavery 1848. 4 His scalp .dishonour'd quite of 

hair Dkydkn. Henre Dishonoured, -ored ///. a. 
Dishonourer, -orer. 

Dishonourable, -honorable (dis^*n 5 r£b'l) , 
a. 1333. lorig. f Dishonour v. ; partly f. 
Dis- 10+ Honourable.] x. Entailing dis- 
honour; ignominious, base. e. Of persons: a. 
Disesteemed (rare), b. Devoid or negligent of 
honour; unprincipled, base i6ix. 

s. And peepc about To finde out seines d. Graves 
Jut. C 1. ii. 1 *8. a. He that is honoured inpouertie, 
how much more in riches, and he that is d. in riches, 
how much more in pouertie Ecclus. x. 31. Hence 
Diaho'Qour&blenesa. Dishonourably adv. 
Dis ho rn, ?. 1598. [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive 
of horns. 

Dia, horse,?. 1859. [Dis- 7 c.] To unhorse. 
Dlshousefdis,hau **),?. 1586. [Dis-6or7.] 
1. To oust from a house ; also, to deprive of a 
habitation. 9. To clear (ground) of houses 1640. 
1. Make them melt as the dbhowsed snaile 15B6. 

tDis,hu*mour, sb, 17 [E>«- 9.] Ill 
humour -1795. So +DU|hu*mour v. to put 
out of humour. 
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Disilhrminate, v. rare. 1865. [Dis- 6.J 
To deprive of illumination; to darken. 
Disillusion (disilifl-gsu) , sb. 1598. [Dis- 
5 and 9. Cf. F. disillusion A fx. [Dis- 5.] Illu- 
sion, delusion -1603. 9* [Dis- 9.] The action 

of freeing or becoming freed from illusion ; the 
condition of being freed from illusion ; disen- 
chantment. Hence Disillusion v. to free from 
illusion, disenchant Disillusionize v. to dis- 
illusion. Disillusionment, the action of dis- 
illusioning, or fact of being disillusioned. 
Di&ilhrsive, a. 1878. [after illusive.] Tend- 
ing to disillusion. 

Disima'gine,?. 1647. [Dis-6.J To imagine 
not to be* 

Disimmu*re, v. 1611. [Dis- 6.] To set 
free from confining walls; to liberate. 
tDisimpark, v. 1609. [Drs- 6.] To turn 
out of a park, to free from the enclosure of a 
park -1675. 

Disimpa-ssioned, ppl. a. Also disem-. 
i86x. [Dis- 10. J Freed or free from passion. 
That pale aoft sweet disem passioned moon Browning. 

Disimpri-son, ?. Also disem-. 1611. 
[Dis- 6. J To release from imprisonment or 
confinement. 

4 All History is an imprisoned Epic [. .says Sauerteig 
there. 1 wish he had disimprisoned it in this instance 
Carlyle. 

Disimpro've, ?. 1649. [Dis- 6.] To do 
the reverse of improving ; to render worse in 
quality, intr. To grow worse. Hence Dis- 
improvement, a change for the worse. 
Disincarcerate, v. 1665. [Dis- 6.] - 
Disimprison. Hence Dislncarcera-tioo. 
Disinclination (disinkhn^-Jan). 1647. 
[ Dis- 9. ] Want of inclination or liking; slight 
dislike or aversion; indisposition. 

His d. to the church Clarendon. Ad. from having 
recourse to unjast extremities 1813. 

Disincline (disinkbrn), ?. 1647. [Dis- 6.] 
To deprive of inclination; to make indisposed, 
averse, or unwilling, intr. To incline not (to 
do something). 

1 1 served . . to d. them from any reverence or affection 
to the queen Clarendon. [He] felt disinclined for 
any more sleep 1888. 

Disinclose ; see Disenclose. 
+Diainco*rporate, ppl. a. 1605. [Dis- 10.] 
Disunited or separated from a body, corpora- 
tion, or society -1681. 

Disincorporate (disinkp-jpSrrit), ?. 1697. 
[Dis- 6.] x. To undo the incorporation of, to 
dissolve (a corporation). 9. To separate from 
a corporation or body 1701. Hence Dislncor- 
poration. 

fDisincrea-se, ?. ME. [Dis- 6.] To de- 
crease, diminish -1430. 

Disincru *stant. 1878. [Dis- 10. J Some- 
thing that removes or prevents incrustation. 
Disindivi 'dualize, v. 1839. [Dis- 6.] To 
divest of individuality. 

Disinfect (disinfe'kt), ?. 159a [Dis- 6.] 
tx- To rid of an infection or infectious disease 
(rare) -1 799. 9. To cleanse from infection ; to 

destroy the germs of disease in 1658. Also absol . 

a. The best mode of disinfecting the clothes of 
scarlatina patients 1844. Hence Dlsinfe'cter, -or, 
he who or that which disinfects.^ Disinfection, 
the action of disinfecting ; destruction of the germs of 
infectious diseases. 

Disinfe ctant 1837. [ad. F. disinfectant .] 
x. adj. Having the property of disinfecting 1875. 
9. sb . An agent having this property. 
Disinflame, v. rare . 16 11. [Dis- 6.] To 
make no longer inflamed; to deprive of ardour. 
Disinge*iiious, etc., 17th c. error for Dis- 
ingenuous, etc. 

Disingeniiity (dbsindgdnitf'Iti). 1647. [f. 
next ] « Disingenuousness (now more usual). 
Also with a and pi. 

Disingenuous (disind^cniw,®*), a. 1655. 

I Dis- 10.] The opposite of ingenuous-, lacking 
in frankness, insincere, morally fraudulent. 

AD. Speaker 1718. The d. shift of a protest Hallam. 
Hence DisingeTiuoualy adv. 

Disinge'nuousness. 1674. [t prec.) The 
quality of being disingenuous ; insincerity, un- 
fairness. 

D. and doable-dealing Jane Austen. 

fDisinba*bit, ?. 1530. [Dis- 6.] To dis- 
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people -1818. Hence. tDialnha blted ppl. «, 
without inhabitants. 

Disinbe -rison. Also disen-. 1543. [Dts- 

9.] - Disherison. 

Disinherit (disinherit), ?. Also disen-. 
1450. [ Dis- 6. J To deprive or dispossess of 

an inheritance ; * to cut off from an hereditary 
right * (J.) , to prevent (a pereon) from coming 
into possession of a property or right which in 
the oidinary course would devolve upon him as 
heir. Also fig. 

He was disinherited and turned out of his father's 
house Hook. And thou, fair moon .Stoop thy pale 
visage through an amber cloud. And d. Chaos, that 
reigns here Milt. Comus 334. Hence DiBlnheYit- 
able a. liable to be disinherited. Disinheritance, 
dispossession from an inheritance. 

Disinhume (disinhiiPm), v. Also disen-. 
i8ax. [Dis- 6. J To unbury, exhume. 
Diainsure, Diaintail, etc. ; see Disen-. 
Disi'ntegrable, a. 1796. [f. Disinte- 
grate. ] Capable of being disintegrated. 
Disintegrant. 1855. [f. as prec.) 1. adj. 
Disintegrating, or becoming disintegrated. a. 
sb. A disintegrating agent. 

Disintegrate (disi-nt/grrit), ?. 1796. [Dis- 
6.] 1. trans. To separate into its component 

parts or particles ; to reduce to fragments, 
break up, destroy the cohesion or integrity of. 
Also fig. b. To separate as particles from the 
whole mass 1873. 9 * * n tr, To become dis- 

integrated 18 , . . 

x. Marlitns . . are not disintegrated by exposure to 
the atmosphere Kirwan. To d. the Homeric poema 
Gladstone, a. The Church itself was fast disintegrat- 
ing Froude. Hence Disi'ntegrative a. tending 
to d. Disintegrator, a machine for reducing sub- 
stances to powder. 

Di si ntegra *tion. 1796. [f. prec. vb.] The 
action or process of disintegrating, or the con- 
dition of being disintegrated; breaking up; de- 
struction of cohesion or integrity; spec , in GeoL , 
the wearing down of rocks by atmospheric in- 
fluences. Also fig. 

The d. of day-slate rocks Thomson, of nations Ht, 
Martineau, of Roman society Merivalb. 

Disinte-grity. 1785. [Dis- 9.) Want of 

entireness; disintegrated condition. 

Disinter (disintau), r. 1611. [ad. F. dis- 
enterrer\ see Dis- 4. ] To take out of the earth 
in which it is buried; to unbury, exhume Also 
transf and fig. 

fDisinteress, v. Pa. pple.-es 8 ed,-est 1629. 
[ad. F. dlsintlresser\ see Dis- 4.J — Disin- 
terest v. -1655. So f Diaintere 'Bsment, dis- 
interestedness. 

Disinterest, sb. 1658. [Dis- 9.] 1. That 
which is contrary to interest or advantage; 
prejudice. Now rare, 1669. +9. Disinterested- 
ness -1805. 

1. Whatever ..tends to the D. of the Public, is evil 
Norris. 

Disinterest,?. Now rare. 1619. [Dis- 6.) 
1, To rid or divest of interest or concern; to de- 
tach from the interest or party of. 9. T o render 
disinterested 1681 

Disinterest, var. of Disinteressbd ppl. a . 
Disinterested, ppl. a. 1619. [f. prec. vb.) 
x. Without interest or concern, tubs, 9. Not 
influenced by interest ; now always. Unbiased 
by personal interest 1659. 

x. A careless d. spirit is no part of his character 
Junius, a. His d. kindness to us Livingstone. Hence 
Disi'xiterested-iy adv., .ness. 

Disinteresting, ppl. a. 1737. [Dis- 10.] 

Uninteresting. 

Disinte-rment. 1790. [£ Disinter ?. + 
-me nt.) The action of disinterring; exhuma- 
tion; something disinterred. 

Disinthratl, Disinthrone; see Disen-. 
Di&intricate, ?. 1598. [Dis- 6.] To free 
from intricacy ; to disentangle, unravel, extricate, 
fDisinuTe, v. 1613. [Dis- 6.) To dis- 
accustom -1644. 

God. .dis-inuring his chosen Israel from his wonted 
call Jackson. 

Disinve*st, ?. 1630. [Dis- 6.) To deprive 
of that with which one is invested; to strip, di- 
vest (lit, and fig.). Hence Diainvewtltiire, 
Diainve'atnre, the action of disinvesting ; dis- 
I invested state. 
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Diainvi-gorate, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] To 
enervate. Syd. Smith. 

fDisiiivTte, v. 1580. [Dis- 6.] To retract 
or cancel an invitation to -1665. Hence tDi* 
frrritmtian, the offposite of an invitation. 

Diainvo-lve, v. 1611. [Dis- 6.] To free 
from an involved condition ; to unfold ; to dis- 
entangle. 

Disi -skod, -et, -it, ppl. a. Sc. 1816. [?a 
corruption of dejected . ] Dilapidated ; decayed 
(/*'/. and fig.). 

Disject (disdjckt), v. 1581. [f. L. disject 
disjicere ; seeDls- i.l To cast or break asunder; 
to scatter. Hence Diftje'ction, forcible disper- 
sion, rout 

I! Disjecta membra. Lot. phr. An alteration 
of Horace's disjecta membra poet*, used * 
Scattered remains. 

Disjoin (disdgorn), v. [ME. des-, disioyne, 
a. OF. desjoign -, desjoindre , mod.F. dijoindre 
2 — L. disjungere\ see Dis- 4.] 1. To undo the 

Joining of; to disunite; to separate; to sunder 
1483. +a. To disjoint -161a. 3. intr. (for 

yeflATo part, become separate 159a. 

x. Deserts and - . mountaines disjoyning the provinces 
1601. That manage therfore Goa himself dis-joyns 
Milt. 3. Till breathlesse he disioynd, and backward 
drew Shaks. 

fDisjoint, sb. ME. [a. OF. disjoints , dis - 
> — L. type * disjunct a , fern. sb. from disjunct us 
pa. pple. ; see -ade,] A disjointed or out-of- 
Joint condition; a dilemma, fix -1553. 

What wyght hat stout in swych disioynte Chaucer. 

fDiajoinat, ppl . a. ME. [a. OF., disjoint 
?— L. disjunctus ; see prec.] 1. Disjointed, 
out of joint -1717 a. In a dilemma 1500. 3. 

Disjoined; separate -1660. 

Disjoint (di*c]£ornt) y v. ME. [orig. f. Dis- 
joint ppl. a . ; affected by Joint sb . ] x. trans. 
To put out of joint ; to destroy the connexion 
and arrangement of, to dislocate, dismember. 
Also jig. a. To disjoin, disunite 1583. 3. To 

separate joint from joint ; to take m pieces at 
the joints 1587. Also absol. 4. intr. (for rejt.) 
To be disjointed ; to suffer dislocation ; to go 
out of joint ; to come in pieces 1605. 

x. To d. the frame of society Pussy, fig. A writer 
of taste, .disjointing the order of his ideas Gibbon. 
a Great Britain, disjointed from her colonies T, Jnr 
person. 3. Like watches by unskilfull men Dis. 
joynted Lovelace. A good Carver . . cuts up, disjoints, 
and uncases with incomparable Dexterity Steele. 
Hence Disjointed ppl. a. separated joint from 
Joint ; disjoined. Dlsjointed-ly adv., -ness. 
Disjoi-ntly, adu. i6ai. [f. Disjoint a. + 
-LYV) 1. Separately; dlsjunctly • opp to con- 
joint ly 1634. a. Disconnectedly 1621. 
Disjudication, error in Diets, for Dijudica- 
tion. 

Disjunct (disdgtrqkt), a. 1594. [ad. L. dis 
functus . J 1. Disjoined, separated; + distant. 
(Now rare exc. in techn. senses.) 1599. ta. 
Math. «= Discontinuous -1597. 8- Mus. 

(Opp. to Conjunct.) 1694. 4. Logic, etc. ta. 

* Disjunctive, b. = Discrete, c. Applied 
to the alternative members of a disjunctive 
proposition. 

3. D. tetrackords , tetrachords separated by an inter* 
val of a tone. Hence tDi*ju*HCtly ado. 

Disjunction (disidgp'^kjan). ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. disjunct ionem ] x. The action of dis- 
joining or condition of being disjoined; separa- 
tion, disunion. a. Logic, etc. The relation of 
the terms of a disjunctive proposition ; hence, 
a disjunctive proposition; an alternative 1588. 

a Death being.. a d, of the Soul from the Body 
H. More. 

Disjunctive (diStd^o-nktiv). 157a [ad. L. 
disjunctions, f . disjunctus Disjunct, Disjoint.] 
A. ad] x. Having the property of disjoining; 
characterized by separation, a. Logic , etc. In- 
volving a choice between two (or more) things 
or statements; alternative 1584. g. Gram . Ap- 
plied to conjunctions that express an alternative 
or imply an adversative relation between the 
clauses which they connect 1628. 

a D. proposition , one in which it is asserted that 
one or other of two (or more) statements is true, D. 
Syllogism, one in which the major premiss is d., and 
tiie minor affirms or denies one of the alternatives 
stated in the major; loosely \ any syllogism containing 
a d. premiss. 3 The d. conjunctions . which bear this 
contradictory name, because, while they disjoin the 
sense, they conjoin the sentences Harris. 
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B. sb. x. a. Logic. A disjunctive proposition; 
see A. 2. Hence generally, b. An alternative 
1533. a. Gram. A disjunctive conjunction ; 
see A. 3. 

Hence Dlgju'nctively adv. alternatively, ad- 
versative! y. 

Disjunctune. ME. [m&. m&d.l* dssjtMcttsra, 
f. dismngere. ] The fact of disjoining or disjoined 
condition ; disjunction; breach. Also fig. 
Disjune (disdg&n), sb. Chiefly Sc. arch. 
1491. (a. OF. desjun, - jelln , f. desjuntr , - jeiiner 
(mod.F, dijedner) to break fast, f. des-, dd - + jeiln 
L. jejunus.\ - DijEUNER. 

Dia k, disc (disk). 1664. [ad. L. disms , a. 
Gr. 610*01 quoit, dish, disk. The better spelling 
is dish. ] 1. * Discus x. Now Hist. X7X5. 

w. A thin circular plate of any material 1803. 

3. Anything resembling a circular plate 171 x. 

4. spec. The (apparently flat) surface or face of 

the sun, the moon, or a planet, as it appears to 
the eye 1664. Also trans f 3. Bot. A round 
and flattened part m a plant spec. a. A collec- 
tion of tubular florets in the flower-head of 
Composite, b. An enlargement of the torus or 
receptacle of a flower, below or around the 
pistil, c. The flat surface of a leaf, etc. (In 
these senses always spelt disk.) 1727. 8. Zool. 

A roundish flattened part in an animal body. 
spec. a. The central rounded and flattened part 
containing the oral opening in Echinoderms, 
Coelcnterates, etc. b. The set of feathers sur- 
rounding the eye of an owl. c. The flat loco- 
motive organ or 4 foot ' of a gastropod. 1761. 

7. Anal. Applied to various round flat struc- 
tures, as blood-disks, intervertebral disks , etc. 

8 . A phonograph or gramophone record 1888. 
1. In empty air their sportive javlina throw, Or 

whirl the disk Pope. 

utirib. and comb, i d.-armature, an armature 
wound so that its coils lie iu the form ofad. ; -barrow, 
aflat circular barrow or tumulus; -dynamo, a dynamo 
furnished with a d.-armature; -engine, -steam- 
engine, a type of rotary engine in which the steam 
acts upon a revolving or oscillating d.t -owl, the 
barn-owl ; -valve, a valve formed by a circular d., 
with a rotary or reciprocating motion 1 -wheel, a 
kind of worm-wheel in which the spur-gear is driven 
by a spiral thread in the face of the d. 

Hence Disked a. having or showing a d. (rare). 
Diskless a 

1 DiSikl ndness. 1596. [Dis- 9.] Unkind- 
ness ; unfriendliness. Also with a and pi. -1774. 
t Dis, know, v. [Dis- 6.] To fail to know, 
to ignore. SYLVESTER 

+Diala*de, v. rare. 1609. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
To unlade, unload -1649. 
fDiala-dy, v. [Dis- 7 b.] To deprive of the 
rank of a lady. B. Jons. 

Dislea-f, -lea-ve, v. 1598. [Dis- 7 a ] To 
strip of leaves. 

tDisle-al, a . [ad. It. disleale.'] Disloyal. 
Spenser F. Q . 11. v. 5. 

Dislikable, a. 1843. [f. Dislike p.+ 

-able.] Capable of being disliked; exciting 
dislike, as d. qualities. 

Dislike (dislai'k), sb. 1577. [f. Dislike e.] 
ti. Displeasure, disapproval (as directed to 
some object) -1742. 9, The contrary feeling to 

liking; distaste, aversion, repugnance. Also 
with a and pi. X597. ts- Discord, disagree- 
ment -1632 

1. A letter from the government, in d. of such pro- 
ceedings Penh. a. We need oot show d. too coarsely 
Lytton. Away with these wSake dislikes Bp. Hall. 

Tr. 4 Cr. ii. in. 936. Hence fDiaU'kefbl a. un- 
pleasant 1 characterized by d. 

fDisli’ke, a. 1596. [Dir- 10] Unlike, dis- 
similar -1644. 

Dislike Mislai'k), v. 1555. [Dis- 6.] +1. 
trans. (Only in 3rd pers.) To displease, annoy 
-1814. ta. intr. To be displeased or dissatisfied 
{with ) ; to disapprove ( of) -16/77. 8* trans. Not 

to like ; to regard with aversion; to have an ob- 
jection to. (The opposite of Like v. ; and so 
less strong than hate.) 1594. fb. To express 
aversion to -1667. 

1. lie do 't, but it dislikes me Oik. n. 81 49. 3, I 

may neither choose whom 1 would, nor refuse whom 
I d. Merck. y t 1. ii. s6. 1 neuer heard any Souldier 
d. it Mens, for M. i. ii. 18 Hence Disli*k6]r, | 

DUll kelihood. rare, [Dis- 9.] Improba- 
bility. Scott. i 
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+ Dial! ‘ken, v. [f. Dislike a., after tiken.] 
To make unlike; to disguise Wint. T.iv. iv.666. 
fDialikenesa. 1633. [Dis- 9.] Unlikeness 
-1690. 

DutiLimb (dislim), %. 1660. [Dis- 7 a.] 

trans. To cut off the limbs of; to tear limb from 
limb. 

Dislimn (disli-m), v. 1606. [Dis- 6.1 *• 
trans. To obliterate the outlines of ; to efface, 
blot out. a. intr. (for rejt.) To become effaced, 
to vanish 1839. 

1. That Jclowd) which is now a Horse, euen with 
a thogkt The Racke dislimes, and makes it indistinct, 
As water ia in water Ant. 4 Cl. iv. xiv. 10. 

Dislink (dislrqk), v. 1610. [Dis- 6.] To 
unlink, uncouple, separate (things that are 
linked) {lit. and fig)- 

tDislive (disforv), v . 1598. [spp. f. Dis- 7 a 
or c + Life.] To deprive of life ; to kill -163X. 

Diaload (disc'd), v. 1568. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
and intr , To unload, disbunien. 

Dimtocable (di-sl^k&b'l),#. rare, [f. indLL. 
dulocare.] Displaceable. BEMTHAli. 
Dislocate (di-aMkrt), 9. 1605, [f. dittoed- 
ppl. stem of med.L. dislocate ; see Dis- x. In 
Eng. as pa. pple; In ME.] x, trans. To put 
out of its proper (or former) place; to displace. 
Now rare. 1633. s. To put out of proper posi- 
tion in relation to contiguous parts 1660. b. 
spec. To put (a bone) out of joint ; to ' put cfat ' 
(a joint or limb) 1605. Also fig. 

1. A plant may be dislocated from an old, and 
removed to a new bed Holland. a These hands., 
are apt enough to d. and tear Thy flesh and bones 
Lear iv. ii. 05. fig. He contrived to d all their 
military plans T, Jefferson. So Di*alocate ppl. a 

Dislocation (disldk^ Jan). ML. [a. OF., 
or ad. med.L. dislocatronem; see prec.] x. Dis- 
placement ; spec, displacement of a bone from 
its natural position 111 the joint ; luxation, b. 
Geo l, A displacement in a stratum or scries of 
strata caused by a fracture, with upheaval or 
subsidence; a fault 1695. c. Mtl. The distribu- 
tion of troops to a numt>er of garrisons, camps, 
etc 1808. 9 .fig. Displacement of parts; dis- 

arrangement ; a disordered state X639. 
a The utter d. of society Pusev. 

Dislodge (disfyrdg), v. 1450. [a- OF. dot- 
loger, - logier , f. des-, Dis- 4 + loger to LODGE. ] 
X. trans. To remove or turn out of a place of 
lodgement , to displace 1500. tb. Mil. To shift 
the position of (a force) -1670. c. Mil. To drive 
(a foe) out of his position 1450. ft. intr. (for 
rejt.) To go away from one's lodging or abode; 
to remove 1489. 

1. '1 o d. a wilde Bore Sir T. Herbert, b Ministry 
J. W. Crokek, a stune L. Stephen. To d. the 
Spaniards from their fortifications T783. a Many of 
the inhabitants of Pans began tod. Hume. Hence 
tDialo'dge sb, dialod^ement. Dialed gem ent, 
-lodgment, the act of dislodging ; displacement. 
tDisloi gn, v. [a. OF. dcsloignter , 1. des- t 
Dis- x + loin for.] To remove to a distance. 
Spenser F. Q iv x. 94, 
fDislO’Ve. 1533. [Dis- 9.] Unfriendliness, 
hatred -1823. 

Disloyal (disloi & 1 ), a. 1477. [a. OF. des • 
loial , f. des-, Dis- 4 + loial Loyal. 1 Not loyal; 
unfaithful to the obligations of friendship or 
honour, to the marriage tie, etc. (now rare)\ 
wanting in loyalty to the government or con- 
stituted authority; perfidious, treacherous. 

Thou do st suspect That 1 haue been disloyal! to 
thy bed Rick. II, v. iL 105, Executed by your 
Lordship as seditious and disloyal I Prywne. 

Disloyalty (disloi’AIti). 1461. [ad. OF. 
desloyaute (mod.F. ditopauti). f. des loyal \ see 
prec.] The quality of being disloyal; now esp. 
Violation of allegiance or duty to one's sovereign, 
state, or government. 

Dttlustre (dislvitsj), v . 1638. [Dis- 7 a.] 
x. To deprive of lustre; to dim, sully, n. intr. 
To lose its lustre 1890. 

Di»mai*L v. arch. 1450. [a. OF. desmmilkr $ 
see Dis- 4.J To divest of mail; 10 break the 
mail off. 

Dismal (di'zm&I). ME. [app. ■ OF. dit 
mat * L. dies mali. Thus ong. a sb. See 
N.B.DiJ 

tA. sc . 1 (The original use.) The dies malu 
evil, unlucky days,*pf the mediaeval calendar, 
called also dies Aigyptiacj \ .hence, Evfl days 
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(generally), days of gloom, the days of old age 
—1400. 

A waytiV not >ala Egipcian daies, we call 
dyamal 1400. 

A act/, [orig. attrib use of A.] +1. Of days : 
Of or belonging to the dies malt; unlucky -10x8. 
ta. Of other things : Unlucky, sinister, malign, 
fatal -163a. 8* Disastrous, calamitous, (Now 
rare.) jega. 4. Causing dismay ; dreadful ; 
now, Causing gloom, depressing, miserable 
1588. 5. Such as causes gloom or depression ; 
sombre, dreary, or cheerless T617, 6, (Sub- 

jectively) gloomy or miserable 1705. 

1. An ugly feond. more fowls than dlsmall day 
SreNBBA 4. Dire ia the conflict, d. b the din Pops. 
a. Blache Is not knowne among them, they toy til 
dis m al! and a liana of hell and sorrows Sia T- Her- 
bert. The dismallest howlings of the wolves Dx Fox. 
A Wrote d» letters to the Court Burnbt. 

C. jA 2 [Ellipt. or absol. use of B.] ti^A dis- 
mal person ; e g. a funeral mute -1708. fa. pi 
Mourning garments -1778. 3. pi. Low spirits 

1762. 4. A local name of tracts of swampy land 
on the eastern sea-board of the U.S. 1763. 
Hence Diamality, d. quality or state ; an in- 
stance of this. Di*imalise v to make d Di*a* 
mal-ly adv . , -neaa. 

Diaman(disiii*B‘n),fe 26x7. [Dis- 7.] +1. 
tram To deprive of what constitutes the man 
-1651. a. To deprive of men. Kinlslake 
D ismantle (dismarnt’l), v. 1579. [ad. obs. 
F. desman teller , mod. F. d/manteler; see Dis- 4. ] 
fi. trams. To divest of a mantle or cloak {lit 
and Jig.) -1691 Also t intr. (for reft.), a. To 

deprive of (clothing, covering, equipment, or 
fortifications); esp . to strip (a fortress) of its de- 
fences, (a vessel) of its rigging, etc. 1601. 3. 

To render useless for its purpose ; to pull down, 
take to pieces, destroy 1579 
1 Muffle your face, Dis-mantl© you tVint. T. iv. 
Iv. 666. a. Houses.. dismantled of their roofs 1879. 
3. The gun was disuiounted . .the carriage dismantled 
and conveyed piecemeal to the opposite shore 1853. 

Hence Disma*nt)ement. 

-fDimna*rch, v. 1596. [ad. F. des marcher ; 
see Dis- 4.] intr. To march or fall back, to 
retreat -1635. 

+Disma*rry, v. rare . [ad. F. desmarier ; see 
Dis- 4 . 1 To annul the marriageof. Ld. Berness 
tDiamaTSball'P.ttzr*. [Dls-6.] Toderange, 
throw into confusion. Drumm, of IIawth 
tDisma-sk, v. 1588. [ad. obs. F. desmasquer ; 
see Dis- 4. ] To divest of a mask 01 covering ; 
to unmask -1651 

Dismast (dismast), v. 1747. [Dis-7a; cf. 
F ddmdter J To deprive of masts ; to break 
down the masts of 

A fhrfoua storm .. dismasted his ship Prescott 
H ence Disma'atment, the action of dismasting. 
tDiamaw, v. 1600. [Dis- 7 c.] To empty 
out from the maw. 

Dismay (dism***), si. 1590. [f. Dismay ».] 
Utter loss of moral courage or resolution in 
prospect of danger or difficulty; faintness of 
heart from terror or inability to cope with the 
situation ; tdtsmaying influence or operation 
(Spenser P. Q. v. ii v>) 

Yet would he not for all his great <L Give over to 
effect his first intent Svenrbr F. Q. ii. xi. 41. Hence 
Diamay*ful a, appalling ; *ly adv. 

Dismay (dism/i"), v. ME. [app. repr. Rom. 
type +dismag*rt, f. dis-, Dis- 4 + -mag-, app. 
ad. OHG. magan to be powerful or able (see 
Matv.).] 1. trams. To deprive of moral courage 
at the prospect of peril or trouble ; to appal or 
paralyse with fear or apprehension ; utterly to 
discourage, daunt, or dishearten, reft, tTo be 
filled with dismay. fa. To defeat by sudden 
onslaught -1596. ta* intr. To become utterly 
discouraged or faint-hearted -X 59 6 * 
s. The enemies were dispersed and dismayed Gibbon. 
a SvBMaaa F.Q. in. il ij. 3* 1 Horn. VI* iu. »u. x. 
Hence Diamajrednesa, dismayed condition Die* 
xnay*er. fDimmayment, dismay 
Diame (claim), var. of Dime sb. and o. 
tDiamea-sorable, a. 1474* [*• OF. des- 
mesurabte ; see Dis- 4.) Beyond measure. 
Henoe tBiemea*aurabl^ adv . 

iDtowaared, a* 1483. V- Dis- + 

Measure Dw] 1. Unmeasured; unrestrained 
-1585. In falaa measure 1574 
THw nam W (diinie > nbu)i 9 . ME. [a. OF . 
dtsmombnr, mod.F. ddmombrwr, f (ult.) Dis- 4 
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+ L, m embrum . ) i .irons. To deprive of limbs 
or members ; to cut off the limbs or members 
of; to tear or divide hmb from limb. Also transf. 
and fig. ta. To cut off, sever from the body 
-1694. Also \fig. and tramsfi 3. [f Dis- 7 b 
4 Member.] To out off from membership 1649. 
S. Fowls obscene dismember'd his remains Pore. 
To d, (»■ carve) a Hern Farley. Italy, .poor Italy 
lies dismembered, scattered asunder, not appearing in 
any protocol or treaty as a unity at all Garlyls. j. 
The new members., were soon dUmembeved by vote 
of the house North. Hence Dismemberer, one 
who or that which dismembers. 

Dismembered, fipl. a* 7559. [f. prec.1 In 
the senses of the vb. ; spec, in Her. Depleted 
without limbsor members; or, with the members 
separate from the body as if just cut off. 
Dismemberment 1658, [f. as prec. ; cf. 
OF. desmembrement. ] x.The act of dismember- 
ing (lit. and fig,) 1751; quasi -concr. a detached 
part formed by separation from the main body 
1830. 9. Cutting off from membership 1658. 

x. The present violent d. and partition of Poland 
1779. Aversion.. to the d. of their country from the 
Aragonese monarchy Prescott var. fDiamembra** 
tiou. 

Di*smembrator. 1877. [f. med.L. dis- 

membran .] Something that disintegrates or 
dismembers ; spec, an apparatus for separating 
flour from bran, after crushing in a roller mill 
tDisme-rit v. 1484. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] To 
deprive of or lose merit; cf. Demerit v. -1699 
f Diame* ttled, ppl. a. rare. 1650. [Dis- 7 a.] 
Deprived of mettle; spiritless, 

Dismiss (dismiss), v. Pa. L and pple. dis- 
missed, t-misL 1477. [app. f. L. dimiss-, ppl. 
stem of dimittere after DISMIT, OF. desmetre.] 
r. t/ams. To disperse, dissolve; to disband 158a. 
Also intr (lor reft.). a. trams. To send away 
(a person); to bid or allow to depart 1548 
Also transf. of things. 3. To send away or re- 
move from office, employment, or position 14 77. 
4. To discard, reject. AlbO absol. 1610, 5. To 

put away, get rid of 1592. 6. To have done 

with (a subject], bring to an end ; hence, to 
treat of summarily 1698. 7. Law. ta. refi . (with 

of or inf.) To free or exclude oneself from a 
burden or advantage -1642. b. To send out of 
court, reject (a claim or action) 1607, 

■. The toys may d. 1800. a. Plea*e you dismkse me, 
eytber with I. or no 3 Hen. VI, in. ii. 78. 3. t/ec. in 

the army and navy, not debarring from further em- 
ployment in public service otherwise than in the army 
(or navy) : cf. Cashier v. a. To be dismissed of the 
court Lyly. Dismist the treasury Luttrell. 5. He, 
smiling, said, D. your Fear Drtden. Hence fDis- 
ml‘as tb. a dismissal. Disml'saibla, -able a. 

Dismissal (dismrsil). 1806. [f. Dismiss v. ; 
cf. committal, etc. A recent word, repl. the 
more regular Dismission. ] * Dismission, q. v. 
Dismission (dismijan). 1547. [f. Dismiss 
v . , corresp. to L. dimissionem and OF dismis- 
sion. See Dismissal.] i. The action of dis- 
missing, or sending away in various directions 
1646. a. Permission to go. leave to depart ; 
earlier, formal leave-taking 1608. 3. Depriva- 

tion of office, dignity, or position; discharge 
from service 1547. 4. Liberation, discharge 

1609. 5. Rejection, discarding 161 x. 0. Put- 

ting aside from consideration 174a. 

1. The Diet.. had this Day a final D. 171*. 3. To 

to punished by d. from the public service Macaulay. 

Dismissive (dismrsiv), a. 1645. [f. Dis- 
miss v.\ Tending to dismiss; valedictory. 
Dismlssory (disnirsari), a. (sb.) 1647. [f* 
Dismiss v.J <- Dimissory. 
tDismi-t, v. ME. [app. ad. OF. desmetre, 
repr. late pop.L. dismittere instead of cLL. 
dimittere (cf. Dimit).] i. trams. To send away; 
to let go. 9. refi. To divest oneself of; to re- 
linquish -1496. 

tDiamoTtgage,*. [Dis- 7 a.] To free from 
mortgage. Howell. 

Dismount (dismou nt), v. 1544. [Dis- 6; 
perh. after OF. desmomter.j 

I* imtr x. To come down from a height ; to 
descend 1579. 9. To get down, alight (from a 
horse, etc. ; formerly, from a vehicle) 1588. 

1. The bright Sunne gynneth to d. S tenser. a. 
Neither yet in the day of battell ought be to d. 
Barret. 

n. trams, x. To come down from; to get off, 
alight from (a horse, etc.) 1569. a. (causal) 
To unseat, unhorse 1599. s* To remove from 
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that on or in which It has been mounted, set, 
or enclosed ; to take (mechanism) to pieces 
1544. 4. To set, put, orbring down; to lower. 

? Obs. 1597. fs.fig. (largely from 2) -1718, 
x. He straight dismounts his throne Quarles 3 
One of our Ships, .had dismounted Two of that 
batteries 1707 7 W/.JY. iil »v. 244. 5. But Super, 

sticion dis mown tea all this [Sense, Philosophy, Piety, 
etr.) Bacon. Hence Diamou*nt tb an act or method 
of dismounting. 

Diana, Sc. - does not; see Do v. 
fDisna-tural, a. ME. [ad. OF. desnaturel \ 
see Dis- 4. ] Contrary to nature -1677 
Disna-turalize, v. 1704. [Dis-6.] - De- 
naturalize v . 1, a. 

Disnature (disn^-tifii), v. Y450. [ad. OF 
desmaturer\ see DlS- 4.] j*i. intr To get into 
or be in a disordered condition. Caxton 9. 
trams. To render unnatural 1450. 

Disoest (disne’st), v. rare. 1596. [Pis- 7 c. I 
To dislodge from, or as from, a nest ; to void 
(as a nest) t^its occupants. 

Disobedience (disobrdigns). ME. [a. OF’. 
disobedience ; a Horn, formation for L inobedi- 
rntia; see Dis- 4.] The fact or condition of 
being disobedient ; neglect or refusal to obey , 
violation of a command or of a prohibition ; an 
instance of this. 

Adam.. And Eve .the world e dampned. By d 
Hawes. So tDiaobe*dlency, tDiaobei'aance. 

Disobedient (disob« diint),a. MIL |n.OF 
disobedient ; see prec. ] Withholding obedience; 
refusing or failing to obey; not observant of 
authoritative command ; guilty of breach of 
prescribed duty ; refractory, rebellious. b. 
transf. Intractable, stubborn 1588, 

These were not loving subjects, but d. rebels Scott 
transf. D to any medicine 1588. Hence Difiobe** 
diencly adv. So tDlsobei'aant. 

Disobey (disdb^i-), v. ME. [n. F. Jtsoblir 
. — Rom. dis- t desobedirt , for late L. inobtdire , 
see Dis- 1. intr. To be disobedient. 9. 

trans. [The obj. repr. an earlier dative.) To 
refuse or neglect to obey (any one); to neglect 
wilfully, transgress, or violate, the commands 
or orders of ; to refuse submission to ME. 

x. The wish to d. is already disobedience Rltskin 
a. Ther might nothing hem d Gowk*. Him who 
disobeyes Me disobeyea Milt. P. L. v. 611. To d. a 
father 1797, God and the law Jowett. Hence Dis* 
obeyer, one who disobeys t a rebeL 

tDisobliga-tion. 1616. [Dis- 9.] 1. Free- 
dom or release from obligation -1770. 9. A 

slight -1788 3. The fact or feeling of being 

disobliged -1754 , a grudge 1734. 
fDiao-bUgatary, a. 1649. [Dis- 10.J Not 
binding; releasing from obligation. 

Disoblige (disdbfords), v. 1603. [ad. F. 
dlsobligcr : — Rom. * disob ligare, f. Dis- 4 + L 
obligare ] +x. trans. To release from duty or 

engagement Const of, from . -1678. 9. Tp 
refuse or neglect to oblige; not to consult or 
comply with the wishes of; hence, to put a 
slight upon, affront X639. 3. To inconvenience, 

incommode, annoy 1668. 

x To d. themselves of theu greatest duty Dbumm 
op Hawth, a. Colonel Lesley .. being lately dis- 
obliged (as they called it) by the King, that Is, denied 
somewhat he had a mind to have Clarendon. 3. I 
must . . get our disobliging neighbours turned out 
Mrs. Garlylb. Hence Dteoblirgeroent = Disobu- 
gatm>n x, a. Disobli'ger (rare). DUobli'ging- 
1 yadv., -neaa. 

Disobstru*ct, v. ? Obs. 16x1. [Dis- 6.) 
= Deobstruct, 

tDistPCcident, v. [Dis- 8.] To throw out 
of reckoning as to the west ; to confuse as to 
the points of the compass. Marvell 
Di*occnpa*tkm. 1834. [Dis- 9.] Lack of 
occupation, unoccupied condition 
Disomatous (cbisd^'mkts*), a. 1857. Tf. Gr. 
darwfcaros: see D1- 1 .] Having two bodies. 
tDiaopinioKL 1598. [Dis- 9.] L Advene 
or mean opinion (of) *1705. a. Difference of 
opinion; dissent ( rare) -164a 
+Diao*ppilate, ©. 1577. [Dis- 6.) Mod. ■* 
Deoppilate -165a. 

Diaorb (dia^ob), v. 1606. [Dis- 7a, c.] 
1. trams. To remove from Rs orb. a. To de- 
prive of the orb as a symbol of sovereignty 1863. 
tttm rdnln,o.M&. only. [a. OF. Jesordemer, 
raod.F. ddsirdonner, a. Rom* formation f. Dis- 
4 > L ordinary.] x. To deprive of orders, a. 
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To disorder, derange. Hence ’fDiso'rd&ined 
ppl. a . disordered; immoderaie. 
tDiso-rdeine, disGTdeny, a. ME. [n. OF. 
dcsordeni, mod.F. dfsordonni; see prec.J In- 
ordinate, excessivd; disorderly -1450. 
Disorder (dis^-jdaj), sb. 1530. [Dis- 9 ; 
prob, after F. desordre (11530). J 1. Absence or 
undoing of order; confusion; confused state or 
condition. +b. Irregularity. Pope. 9. (with a 
and pi.) An irregularity 1574; spec . tan irregu- 
larity of conduct; a misdemeanour -1772. 3. 

Disturbance, commotion, tumult 1532. +4. 

Disturbance of mind -1838. 5. An ailment, 

disease. (Usually weaker than Disease, and 
not implying structural change.) 170a. 

x. Ligut shon.and order from d. sprung Milt. P.L. 
hi. 713. Boughs .twined in picturesque d. Praed. 
b. Pops Fss. Crtt . 15a. a. The disorders which 
attended the retreat Sir W. Napiml a. To prevent 
all d. the train-bands kept a guard on noth sides of 
the way 1628. 4. John iil iv. xoa, 5. A slight d. in 

my eye Cowper. 

Disorder (dis/Lidaj), v. 1477. [app. a modi- 
fication of earlier desordcnc, disordeine vb., OF. 
desordener, after Order vb.] 1. trans. To put 
out of order ; to throw into confusion ; to dis- 
arrange, derange, upset. Also t intr. (for refl.). 
fa. trans To make morally irregular; to cor- 
rupt -1585. +b. refl. To violate moral order; 

to break loose from restraint ; to go to excess 
-1654. +3. trans. To disturb the mind or feel- 
ings of; to discompose -1819. 4. To derange 

the functions of; to * upset ’ 1526. tg. ** Dis- 
ordain 1. -1681. 6. [f. Dis- 6 + Order v,] 

To countermand 1643. 

x. With .. tresses all dmorderd Milt. P.L. x. 9x4. 
4. The east wind, .never fails tod. my head Berkeley. 
This climate m apt to d. the liver ( mod .). Hence 
Disordered ppl. a. disarranged] firregularj de- 
ranged s morbid. Diso'rdered-ly adv., -ness. 

Disorderly (diyudaili), a. 1585. [f. Dis- 
order sb. + -lyL ) 1. Characterized by dis- 
order, or absence of order ; in a state of disorder; 
oonfused, irregular, untidy 163a. a. Violating 
moral order, constituted authority, or recog- 
nized rule; lawless; unruly; tumultuous, riotous 
1585. b. spec, in Law. Violating public order 
or morality ; constituting a nuisance; esp. in d. 
haute 1744. +3. Affected with disorder of the 

bodily functions; morbid 1655. 

x. A d. and confused chaos Berkeley, a. Charged 
with being drunk and d. (mod.). Pbr. D. person, one 
guilty of one of a number of offences against public 
order as defined by various Acts of Parliament 1744. 
ah sol. as si>. a d. person. Hence Diso’rderliness, 
Disorderly adv . 

tDiso-rdinance. ME. [a. OF. desordenance , 
later -on(n)ance.] Disorder, confusion, irregu- 
larity -1502. 

fDisOTdinate, a. ME. [Latinized f. OF. 
dcsordeni .] 1. Not conformed to what is right, 

befitting, or reasonable; inordinate -1693. 2. 

— Disorderly a. 1. (Only in De Quincey.) 
x. D. gestures 1577. A Prince.. d. in eating Hel- 

xowks. Hence tDiso'rdiuately adv. 

Disordina'tion. 1626. [f. Disordain v .] 

- Deordination -1684. 

Disorga*nic, a. [Dis- 10.] Without organic 
constitution. CARLYLE. 

Diso rganlza-tion. 1794. [ad. F. disorgan- 
isation This family of words dates in Eng. 
from the French Revolution.] The action of 
disorganizing, or condition of being disorgan- 
ized ; loss or absence of organization. 

The total d. of society Ht. Maftinrau. 

Disorganize (dis^jganoiz), v. 1793. [ad. 
F. disorganise r; see Dis- 4.] To destroy the 
organization of ; to break up the organic con- 
nexion of; to throw into confusion or disorder. 

Their ever memorable decree of the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1792, for disorganizing every country in Europe 
Burke. Hence DfsoTganizer. 

1 Disorient, v. 1655. [ad. F. disorienter ; 
see Dis- 4.] trans. To turn from the east ; to 
cause to lose one’s bearings; to put out -1835. 
Disorientate (diso*‘ri£nt*it),v. 1704. [Dis- 
6. j trans. To turn from an eastward posiuon; 
pa.pple . not facing due east. Also fig. 

It has a chancel. .strangely disorientated towards 
the south 1853. Hence DUorienta'tlon, 

Di*SOUr. Now Hist. ME. [a. OF., f. dire, 
disant.] A (professional) story-teller; a jester, 
Disown (disJwn), v. 16a a. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Own v. Not conn. w. OE. unnan to grant.] 


ti. trans. To cease to own; to give up, re- 
nounce, a. To refuse to acknowledge as one's 
own, or as connected with oneself; not to own; 
to repudiate, disclaim 1649. f3. To refuse to 

acknowledge or admit; to deny -1796. 

a. To own or d. books X649. Their Mufti, .disowns 
the Emperor’s Authority 1726. 3. The Court no 

longer d. his. .Majesty’s arrival X710. Hence Dis* 
ownment, the act 01 disowning, 1 enunciation. 

fDisO'xidate, v. 1B01. [Dis- 6.] Chem. 
= Deoxidate -1817. Hence Disoxld&*tion 
= Deoxidation. 

i Diso-xygenate, v. 1800. [Dis- 6.] Chem. 
= Deoxygenate -1831. Hence Disoxygena** 
tion — Deoxygenation. 
fDispa’ce, v. 1588. [?f. Dis- 1 + Pace.] 
intr. and refl. To walk or move about -1610. 

Long time he did liimselfe d. There round about 
Stems*, r. 

fDispai-nt, v. [Dis- 1.] To paint diversely. 
Spenser F. Q . 11. ix. 50. 
fDispaiT, v. 1598. [Dis- 6.] trans . To 
separate from being a pair. 
fDispaTid, v. 1656. [ad. L. dispandere ; sec 
Dis- 1.] trans. To spread abroad, to expand 
-T732. 

Dispansive (dispse-nsiv), a. 1883. [f. L. 

dispans-, ppl. stem of dispandere.~\ A term ap- 
plied to a system of lenses with negative focal 
distance; opji. to collective. 6 yd. Soc. Lex . 
fDispaTadise, v. rare. 1593. [Dis- 7 c.] 
To turn out of paradise, Also fig. - 1623. 
t Dispa -rage, sb. [ME. disparage, dispe- 
rage, a OF., f. as next.] x. Inequality of rank 
in marriage; an unequal match -1596. 2. Dis- 

paragement -1615. 

x. Her friends .. dissuaded her from such a d. 
Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 50. 

Disparage (dispseTedg), v. ME. [a. OF. 
desparagier , f. des-, Dis- 4+ parage equality of 
rank. ] ti. trant. To match unequally; to de- 
grade by an unequal match -1781. 9. To lower 

in esteem ME. t3- To lower in position or 
dignity; to cast down -1716. 4. To treat slight- 

ingly ; to undervalue; to vilify 1536. 

x. Moch was this fayr damysel dysparaged sith that 
she was maryed ayenst al the comune assent of 
England Caxton. a. The place oft-times disparages; 
As, to put the Arke of God into a Cart Bp. Hall. 3 
I ain disparaged and disheartened by youx com- 
mendations Pope. 4. It is the fashion.. tod. negative 
logic Mill Hence Dispa'rageable a. ftending to 
d.; to be disparaged, DispaT&ger, a detractor. 
Dispa ragingly adv. 

Disparagement (dispaeT&IsinSnt). i486, 
[a. OF. despa ragemen f . ] ti. Marriage to one 
of inferior rank; the disgrace or dishonour in- 
volved in this '■1585. 9. Lowering of value, 

honour, or estimation; dishonour, indignity, 
disgrace, discredit i486. 3. Depredation, de- 

traction, undervaluing 1591. 

x. He . . thought that match a fowle d. Spenser. 
a. Passed sentence may not be recal’d But to our 
honours great d. Com. Err. 1. L 149. 3. A strong 

bias towards, .the d. of the Britons Lewin. 

Disparate (drsp&r/t). 1586. [orig. ad. L. 
disparatus separated (see Dis- 1); but in use 
often assoc, w. L dispar. J 

A. ad/, x. Essentially different or diverse In 

kind ; dissimilar, unlike, distinct. In Lope, 
used of things or concepts having no obvious 
common ground or genus in which they are 
correlated. 1608. 9. Unequal 1764. 

x. As remote in their nature, .as any two d. things 
we can propose or conceive; number and colour 
T. Burnet. >. Between ages so very d. Lamb. 

B. sb. Chiefly pi. Things so unlike that they 
cannot be compared with each other 2586 

Hence Di*sparate-ly adv., *ness. 
f Dispa Tisn, V. 1 ME. [f. F. disparaiss-, ais- 
paraitre.'] intr. To disappear -1632. 

Dispa Tteh, t».2 1593, [Dis- 7.] To oust 
from one’s parish; also, to deprive of the status 
of a parish. 

^ Dispa Tison. 1609. [ad. L. disparationem, 
after comparison . ) Depredatory comparison 
-1647 

tDlspari'tion. 1594. [a.F.] Disappearance 


'Disparity (dispse’rfti). 1555. [ad. F. dis - 
fariti; see Dis* 4.J 1. Inequality or dissimi- 


larity in respect or age, amount, 
quality; want of parity 1597. 


number, or 
The quality 


of being unlike or different. Also with pi. An 
instance or form of this. 1555. 

x. A wife, .fit for him without d. 1651. a. The dis* 
parities and differences [of men] North. 

Dispark (dispa\ik), v. 154a. [Dis- 7 b.] 
trans. To divest of the character of a park; to 
throw open (park-land), or convert (it) to other 
uses. Also transf and fig. 

You haue . . Dis-park'd my Parkes, and fell'd my 
Forrest Woods Kuk. If, 111. L 03. He thereupon 
disuarks his Seralio,and fl yes thence S it T. Herb kit. 
t Dispa Tkle, -pa-rcle, v. 1449. [app. & cor- 
rupt form of Disparple.] — Disparple -1661. 
t Disparple, v. ME. [a. OF. desparpelier , 
f. Rom. des- (Dis-) + *parpaliare , f. *parpilio, 
*parpalio, app. a changed form of L. patilio , 
onem butterfly.] trans. To scatter abroacl, dis- 
perse -1615. Also intr. (for refl.). 

Dispart (dispirit), sb. 1578. [?] 1. The 
difference between the semi-diameter of a gun 
at the base ring and at the swell of the muzzle 
1588. 9. cotter. A sight-mark placed on the 

muzzle of a gun, to make the line of sight 
parallel to the bore; called also sight 1578 
x. Every Gunner before he shootes must truhe dis* 
narte his Peece, or give allowance for the disparte 
Lucas. 

Dispart (dispa ut), s/. 1 1590. [In Spenser, 
app. ad. It. dispart ire, repr. L. dispertire to 
disti ibute. Also f. Dis- x + Part vj x. trans 
To part asunder, to cleave. 9. To separate, 
sever 1633. 3. To divide into parts; to dis- 
tribute 1629. 4. intr. To part asunder 1633. 

f5- D. with : to part with ( pseudo-arch.) SCOIT. 

x. The Sea fled. Disparted by the wondrous Rod 
Wkslky. a. Till death d. the union Souihky. 4. 
The broken heav'ns d. P. Flkichkr. 

Dispa-rt, v* 1587. [i. Dispart j 3 .] z. 

trans. To estimate the dispart in (a gun); to 
make allowance for this in taking aim. a. To 
furnish with a dispart 1669. 

Dispa*ssion, sb. 1692. [Dis- 9.] Freedom 
from passion; dispassionateness; tnpathy. So 
tDispa*Bsion v. to free from passion. Chiefly 
in ppl. a. Dispa’ssioned. 

Dispassionate (clispwJanA),^. 1594. [Dis- 
10.] Free from the influence of passion ; calm, 
composed, cool; impartial. Said of persons, 
their faculties, and actions. 

The wise and dis-passionate among them 1594. A 
d. fairness towards older faiths Green. Henco fDis- 
pa’BSlonate v. to free from passion [rangy DU* 
pa'ssionate-ly adv., -ness. 

Dispassioned ; see Dispassion v. 
Dispatch, despatch (dispse-tj), v. 1517. 

[ad. It. dtspacciare , or Sp. despachar to ex- 
pedite, jx>inting to a L. tyj>e -pactare ([. pact us 
’fastened, fast pa. pple. of pangerc). Not re- 
lated to F. 6 Spec her. Dispatch is the better 
spelling; see N.E.D.l 

L trans. 2. To send off post-haste or with ex- 
pedition. The word regularly used for the 
sanding of messengers, meesages, troops, mails, 
express trains, etc. b. To dismiss (a person) 
after settling his business ; to get rid of. Now 
rare. 8. To gut rid of by putting to death ; to 
kill 1530. 4. To nd oneself promptly of (a piece 

of business, etc.); to get through 1533 ; to dis- 
pose of (food) quickly (colloq ) 1711. t®. To 

remove; to get rid of -1726, t6. To rid (a per- 

son, etc. of, from) -1641. 

x. We. .dispaLhed that po«te . . reienryng thy* to be 
written by my selff at laysor Br. Tun* tall t. We 

are peremptory to dispatch This Vi porous Traitor 
Cor. in. i. 286. 4. To my office, where dispatched 

some business Pbpys. 5. Dispatching some by death, 
and other by banishment Grafton, a H ami. 1. v. 75. 
II. intr . +1. (for refl.) To start promptly -1712. 

2. To make haste [to do something), bo quick 
( Obs . or arch.) 1581. tfl. (at sol. from 4.) To 
settle a business; to get through, have done 
(with) -1666. 

x. And now dispatch we tuwaid the Court a l/etu 
IV, iv. iii. 82. Hence Dispa'tcher. fhiepa’tcli* 
ment, the act of dispatching, dispatch. 

Dispatdi, despatch (dispae-tj), sb. 155a 
[f. Dispatch v., or ad. It, dispaceio 1 a hait- 
ning, a riddance ' (Florio). See prec.] 

L 1. The sending off (of a messenger, letter* 
etc. ) 1600. fa. Official dismissal ; congd -x6o8» 

3. Making away with by putting to death ; kill* 

ins 1576 4. The getting (of business, an affair* 

etc. ) out of hand ; (prompt or speedy) settlement 
1581. Also, Promptitude in dealing with affaire 


m (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cat), g (Fr. ch*f). 9 (cvct). ei (/, eye), $ (Fr. cau d s vie)* i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), f (get)* 
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1607. b. Speed, expedition 1573. +5. The act 

of getting rid (of something) -1653. 

1. The d. of a French Embassy to England Froude. 
a. Lear 11. i. 197. 4. Clerk -like * despatch of business ' 
1837. Dispatch is no mean Virtue in a Statesman 1680. 

II. Conor, and transf. senses. 1. A written 
message sent off speedily; spec, an official com- 
munication relating to public affairs 158a. a. 
An agency for the quick transmission of goods, 
etc. ; a conveyance by which goods, etc., are 
dispatched 1694. 

s. Excepting upon very important occasions I write 
my dispatches without making a draft Wellington. 

atinh. and comb.: d -boat, a swift vessel ustd in 
d duty ; -box, a box for carrying dispatches -rider, 
esp. motor-cyclist or horseman carrying dispatches 1 
-tube, a tube in which letters, etc., aro transported 
by a current of air. Hence Dispa'tchful a. having 
the quality of dispatching ; speedy, expeditious (Obs. 
or arch.). 

Dispathy, obs. f. Dyspathy. 

Dispauper (dispp’pai), v. 1631. [Dis- 7 b.] 
To deprive of the privileges of a pauper ; to dis- 
qualify from suing in formd pauperis, i.e. with- 
out payment of fees. 

Dispau«perize,zf. 1833. [Dis- 6.] To free 
fromthest iteof pauperism ; to free from paupers. 
Displace (dLpf-s). 1825. [Dis- 9. Orig. 
Sc. ] The absence or reverse of peace? un- 
easiness (of mind); dissension, enmity. 

Scotland had elements of d. Burton. 

+Dlspee*d, v. 1603. [app- ad. obs. It. dis - 
pedire,i. Dis- 1; but in Eng. assoc, w. Speed.] 
tram . To send off (promptly) ; reft. to get away 
quickly -1814. 

Dispel (dispeT), v 1631. [ad. L. dispeller e ; 
see Dis- 1. ] tram. To drive away in different 
directions or in scattered order; to disperse by 
force, dissipate. Also tntr. (for rejt.). 

He .gently rais'd Their fainted courage^ and dis- 
pel’d their fears Milt P. L . 1. 530. Melt, and d. t 
ye spcctre-douhtH Camphicll Hence Dispe’ller, he 
who or that which dispels. 

Dispence, var. of Dispense. 

Dispe*nd, v. Obs. or arch. Pa. t. and pple. 
dispended, dis pent. [ M K. des-, dispenden, a. 
OF. despendre (mod.F. depend re) : — late L. dis- 
pendere to weigh out, etc.; see Dis- 1. Cf. 
Expend, Spend.] 1. tram. To pay away, ex- 
pend, spend, a .pass. To be exhausted or spent; 
to come to an end ME. 3. To waste, squander 
ME. 4. To Dispense ME. 

1. To d. shot, time 1583, money 1680, oaths Swift. 
a. Til hese issue male be dispended 1452. So fDia- 
pe'nder - Dispknsatoh. 

Dlspendlous (dispe*ndias), a. 1557. [ad. 
L. dispendiotux. Cf. mod.F. dispendieux. ] -f*i. 
Hurtful, a. Expensive; extravagant 1727. So 
|jDiape*ndlum. [L,] Loss; expenditure; ex- 
pense. 

Dispensable (dispe*nsAbT), a. 1533. [ad. 
med. L. dispensabilis, f. dispensare to Dispense. ] 
1 . Keel. Subject to dispensation, a. Allowable, 
excusable. ? Obs. 1589. 3. That can be done 

without; unessential; unimportant 1649. Hence 
Dispensability. Diapensablcneas. var. 
tDispe nsible «/. (in senses 1, a). 

Dispensary (dispcns&ri). 1699. [f. L. type 
dipi-nsarmm, dispensarius (liber) ; f. dispens - 
ppl, stem of L. dispsndere. J 1. A place in which 
medicines are dispensed, spec , A charitable 
institution, where medicines are dispensed and 
medical advice given gratis, or for a small chaige. 
fa. tramf A collection of the drugs, etc., men- 
tioned in the pharmacopoeia -1774. f3- — 

Dispensatory i. -1725, 

Di’Spensate.p. rare. 1701. [f.'L.dispensat-, 
dispensare ; cf. compensate . ] « Dispense. 

Conceptions of widely dispensated happiness W. 
IaviNa 

Dispensation (dispense -fan). ME. [a. F., 
or ad, L* dispensationem . ] 

I . 1. The action of dispensing or dealing out; 
distribution ; economical disposal. 2. The pro- 
cess of dispensing medicines or medical pre- 
scriptions 16.16. 

1. The cL of tnis grace unto all men Ssldem. 

II. 1. The action of administering, ordering, 
or managing { the system by which things are 
administered. [From the L. use of dispensatio 
as tr. Of. olKovofsla in N.T.,etc.] a. Steward- 
ship (arch.) ME. 8* Ordering, management; 
esp. the ordering of events by divine providence 
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ME.; with a and pi. 1653. 4. Theol. A reli- 

gious order or system, conceived as a stage in 
a progressive revelation, expressly adapted to 
a particular nation or age, as the patriarchal , 
Mosaic , Christian d. ; also, the age 1643. 

3. Mysterious dispensations of Providence Dickens. 

III. i. Eccl. The granting of licence by a pope, 
archbishop, or bishop, to a person, to do what 
is forbidden, or omit what is enjoined by eccle- 
siastical law, etc. ; the licence so given ME. 
Also transf . and fig. a. Law. The relaxation 
or suspension of a law in a particular case 1607. 
3. transf Exemption from any obligation, fate, 
etc. ; remission. ? Obs. 1653. 4 * The action of 

dispensing with anything 1593. 

a. A way of preventing the King's d. with Acts 
1667. 3. A d. from ceremonious visits Johnson. 

Hence Dispenaa*tional a. pertaining to d., or 
to a d. 

Dispe-nsative, a. (sb.) 1528. [ad. L. dis- 
pensativus , f. dispensare. ] ti. Administrative, 
official; pertaining to a efispensator -1656. a. 
Giving dispensation; dispensatory 1621. Hence 
Dispe-nsatively adv. 

Di'Spens&:tor. Now rare. ME. [a. AF. 
dispensatour, ad. (ult.) L. dispensatorem. Orig. 
stressed on final. ) One who dispenses ; a dis- 
penser, a distributor. +b. A steward -1698. 
So Dlspensa’trix, a female d. 

Dispe nsatory, sb. 1566. [ad. med.L. dis- 
pensatorium, dispensatorius (liber) ; see next.] 
z. A book in which medicinal substances, their 
composition, method of preparation, and use 
are described; a pharmacopoeia. Also fig. ta. 
= Dispensary i. -1799. 

Dispe*nsatory, a. 1635. [ad. L. dispensa- 
torius ; see Dispensator.J ti. — Of or pertain- 
ing to the office of a dispense tor, or stewaid. or 
to administration -1679. a. That gives dis- 

E ensations 1647. Hence DUpe'naatorily adv. 
y dispensation. 

tDispe a nse, sb. ME. [a. OF. despense , ad. 
late L .dispema, sb. from pa. pple. of dispendere : 
prob. affected by OF. despens : — L. dispensum. 
In sense 4, prob. from the vb.] 1. The act of 
spending -1664; pL expenses -1718; money to 
spend -165a. a. The act of bestowing liberally 
-1596. 3. - Spence i6aa. 4. *= Dispensa- 

tion III. 1. -1 777. 

Dispense (dispe*ns), v. ME. [a. OF. de 
dispenser , ad. L. dispensare (freq. of dispendere).] 
1. from L. in classical senses. 1. trans. To 
deal out, distribute; to bestow in portions; f to 
spend (time, talents) -1640. a. Med. To make 
up (medicine); to put up (a prescription) 1533. 
1. To d. favours and disfavours 1647, equity 1894. 
II. from med.L. dispensare in eccles. use. 1. 
intr. To deal dispensatorily, to use dispensatory 
power ME. fa. tram. To relax the law in 
reference to (some thing or person) ME. 3. To 
dissolve, relax, or release by dispensation 153a. 
t4. To do without; = D. with -1647. t5* intr. 

To make amends for . Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 30. 

1. When he dhpenseth he sheweth the case whereon 
he dispenseth to be contained under the meaning of 
the law H \rf8pieux a. The Pope, dispensing all 
things fur money 1566. 3. Thy holy vow dispensed 

Massinger. Dispensed from all necessity of provid- 
ing for himself Johnson. 

Phr. D. with. [Orig. — med.L. dispensare cum 
aliquo (ut possit), etc.] A. To exempt, excuse^ (a 
person) from doing something! fto compound with, 
tor an offence, etc. (rare), b. To give special exemp- 
tion or relief from ; to relax or set aside the obligation 
of 1 to do away with; to do without tc. To grant 
a dispensation for (something illegal or irregular); 
fto do with, put up with. 

Hence Diape'nser, one who dispenses, deals out, 
or administers. Dispensing vbl. sb. and ppt. a. i 
also at t rib., as in dispensing gower. 

fDispe-nsive, a , 1590. [f. L. dispens dis- 
pendere .] 1. Given to spending or distributing 

-1677. a. Subject to dispensation. Marlowe. 
Dispeople (disprpT), v. 1490. [ad. OF. 
despeupler , Rom. formation from des-. L. dis-, 
Dis- 4 +populus.] 1. — Depopulate a. fa. 
[Dis- 7 lx] To cut off from being a people -1687. 

1. Some cruell Lord . . could . . d. a whole parish 
1649. transf. We will d. all the elements To please 
our palates Randolph. Hence Diepeo*pler s one 
who or that which dispeoples. 

fDiftpeTge, v. 1530. [ad. L. dispergere .] 
« Disperse v. -1657. 

Dispe-rmotas, a. 1760. [f. Di- * 4 Or. aw 4 p- 
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/i(ar-+ -ous.] BoU Having two seeds, var, 
Dispe’rmatous. 

Disperple, obs. var. of Disparplr v. 

Dispersal (dispSusil). i8ai. [f. Disperse 
1/.] - Dispersion. 

Disperse (dispius), v, 1450. [a. F. dis 
perser, f. dispers, ad L. dispersus, pa. pple. of 
dispergere. ] 1. trans. To scatter in all direc- 

tions; to rout. a. To spread about; to send 
to, or station apart at, various points. Esp. in 
pa. pple. 1529. b. intr. (for refi.) To go diffe- 
rent ways 1072. +3. trans. To divide, djspart 

-1000. 4. To distribute irom a source or centre 

1555. 5* To spread about; to diffuse 1576. 6. 

To dissipate 1563. Also intr. 7. trans . Optics. 
Of a refractive medium : To scatter (rays of 
light) 1654. 

1. Her leet d. the powdery snow Wordsw. b. Dis- 
persed throughout the museums of Europe Ykats. 
4. Wee.. find Charles Butler guiltie of dispersing bad 
monte 1693. 6. At length the sonnt .. Disperst those 

vapours that offended vs Com. Err. 1. i. 90. Hence 
Dispe'raed-ly adv., -ness. Diape Tser, one who 
or that which disperses. 

Dispersion (dispd'jjan). ME. (a. F. f or ad. 
L. dispersionenr, see DISPERSE v, ] 1. The ac- 

tion of dispersing or scattering abroad; the state 
ol being dispersed 1450. a. The action of diffus- 
ing; diffusion 1664. 3. Med. The removal of 

inflammation, etc., from a part; dissipation 
1753. 4* Optics . The divergence of the diffe- 

rent-colouied rays of a beam of composite light 
when refracted by a prism or lens, or when 
diffracted, so as to produce a spectrum; esp. in 
reference to its amount 1727. Also attrib. 

s. I conceiv’d that our d. was a necessary circum- 
stance to be fulfil'd Ben Israel. Phr. The D : The 
Jews living dispersed anxng the Gentiles after the 
Captivity (John vii. 35) ; =* Diaspora ME. 

Dispersive (dispsMilv), a. 1637. [f, L.type 
dispersivus .] Having the character or quality 
of dispersing ; in Optics, having the quality of 
causing the different-coloured rays of light to 
diverge; see Dispersion 4. 1803. Hence Dia- 
pe*rsive-ly adv., -neaa, d. quality. 

Dispersonate(disp 5 \is<Wit),z'. 1624. [Dis- 
6. ] To divest of personality So Dispe'raonal- 
ixe v. 

Dispersonify (dispaisp*nifoi), v. 1846. 

[ D 1 s- 6 J To represent or regard as impersonal. 
Hence Diaperao niflca*tion. 

Dispe-tal, v. 1863. [Dis- 7 a.] To strip of 
petals. 

Dispheaoid (doisfif*noid). 1895. [Di -2 r.] 
Cryst. A solid figure contained by eight isosceles 
triangles. 

fDispi-cion. 1510. [? f. L. disptcere ; but cf. 
Disputisoun.] Disputation -1553. 

Dispie*ce v V. 1477. [ad. OF. dcspiecer ; see 
Dis- i.J To divide into pieces. 

Displnt (dispi rit), v . 164a. [Dis- 7 a.] 

+1. trans. To deprive of essential quality; to 
weaken ; to deprive (liquor) of its spirit -1713. 
a. To lower the spirits of, depress 1647. ta. 
To extract and transfuse the essence of. Fuller, 

x. He that has dispirited himself by a debauch 
Collier, a. To d. the sufferer from future exertions 
Combs. Hence Diapi'xitment. 

Dispirited (dispi rited),///, a . 1647. [f. 

prec. -t- -ed *.] f 1. Deprived of essential quality; 
spiritless -1758- b. Cast into low spirits; dis- 
heartened, dejected 1647, 

1. Flat, D., or Dead Drink 1700. s. A few unarmed, 
d. men 1741, Hence DiaplTited-ly adv., -neaa. 

Dispiteous (dispi tsas), a. 1803. [orig. var. 
of Despiteous ; now taken as f. Dis- 10 +■ 
Piteous.] Pitiless, merciless. Hence Die* 
piteously adv., -nese. 

Displace (displ£i*s), v. 1551. [ad. OF. des- 
placer , mod.F. diplacer \ see Dis- x, 4.] 1. 

trans. To shift from its place; to put out of the 
proper or usual place, a. To remove from a 
position, dignity, or office 1553. 3. To oust 

from its place and occupy it instead 1774. 

1. 'Hiy diadem displaced, thy sceptre gone Cowree. 
a King Solomon displaced Aoiathar the high preest 
Foxa. 3. To d. by regular garrisons the troops of 
the Thakurs 1844. In three years.. this weed.. ab- 
solutely displaced every other plant on the ground 
A. R. Wallace. Hence Displa'ceable a . that may 
he displaced. Diapla'cer, one who or that whtoh 
displaces I Pkarm . a Pkrcolator. 

Displacement (diapM'smdnt). i6ix. [I 

Displace v. + -mrnt. J i.The act of displacing 
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or fact of being displaced. a. Physios. The 
amount by which anything is displaced; the 
difference between the initial position of a body 
and a subsequent position 1837. a* “ Re- 
placement 1868. b. I/ydrostmtisj. The dis- 
placing of a liquid by a body immersed in or 
floating on it ; the amount or weight of fluid so 
displaced by a floating body, e.g. a ship 180a. 
c. Pharm . — Percolation 1883. 

x. His d. from the Regency of France Speed 
vertical d. of the strata Haughton. 3. The d. of 
human labor through .. machinery tBBo. b. Phr 
Centre of d . : see Centre sb. Her total length is 300 
feet . . wuh a d. of 11,407 Lons 1876. 

Dlsplacency (displf i"s£nsi). Nowrs«. 1653. 
[ad. med.L. displaeentia (Dis- 4). See also 
Displice ncy.] The condition of being dis- 
pleased with something ; displeasure, dissatis- 
faction, dislike. (The reverse of complacency .) 
var. fDispla'cence. 

Displant ((]iapla*nt), p. 1491. [ad. OF. des- 
plantcr ; —Rom.*displantare, for L. depict n tare. ] 
x. tram. To remove (a plant) from the ground; 
to uproot Also -\fig. +9. To undo the settle- 
ment or establishment of (a 'plantation' or 
colony) -1660. 

1. fig. lie muat..d. vices, and plant the eontrarie 
vertues 1619. . a. All those countryes, which . . had 

bene planted with. English, were shortly displant od 
and Imt Spenske. Hence tDisplanta'tion. 
tDispla’t, v . fDis- 6 or 7 a.] trans. To uu- 
plait. Haeewell, 

Display (displ^i*), v. ME. [a. OK. des- 
(leicr (- plier , •flayer) : — L. displicare. See 
also Deploy, and Spi-a y, J i . trans . To unfold, 
expand, spread out 1 to unfurl (a banner, sail). 
Now Obs. exc. as influenced by sense 3. *f*b. 

Mil. «= Deploy z . 2. -1610. a. To lay or place 
with the limbs extended; to extend (a limb, 
wing, etc.), spec. in Her ; see Displayed a, 
ME. 3. To open up to view, exhibit to the 
eyes, show ME ; in Printing, to make more 
prominent by larger type, spacing, etc. 1888. 
4. To unfold or exhibit to other senses, or to the 
mind; to make manifest 1575. 5. esp. To ex- 

hibit ostentatiously; to make a show of 162a 
Also +*«/r (for red.) Lear II, iv. 41 6. trans. 

To allow to be sedn, to l>etray 1602. I7. To 

depict, describe; to expound; to unfold (a tale) 
-1808. t8. Med. To disperse. Topsell %q. 

To discover, descry. [As if ' to unfold to one’s 
own view '.j 1590. 

x. [He] displaid his sails to a prosperous west wind 
Earl Mon m. 3. More recently the Royal Banner 
has always displayed the Arms of England Boutsll. 
4. Their labour to d. Quarles. To d. insubordination 
1885. 5. These few good parts hee has, hee is no 
niggard in displaying Earle, & He began to d. .. 
some token of suspition 1633. Hence Displayer. 

Display*, sb. 1583. [f. prec. vb.] I. The 
aciof displaying; exhibition, manifestation 1680; 
fa description -171 4 a. An exhibition, a show 
1665. a. Show, ostentation 1816. 4. Printing . 
The selection and arrangement of types so as 
to call attention to a word, line, eta 1824. 

1. An occasion for the d. of his powers F roude. a. 
The d. of dahlias 1845. 3. Fatal to the man of letters, 
fatal to man, u the lust of d. Emerson. 

Comb . : d.-letter, -type, a letter or type used for 
displaying printed matter ; -stand, a stand, rack, or 
shell, etc. f->r displaying goods. 

Displayed (displ^-d), ///. a. ME. [f. prec. 
vb. j 1. Unfolded, unfurled, spread open to 
view; expanded, as wings, leaves, etc. 1578. 

9. Her. Having the wings expanded : said of a 
bird of prey ME. 

tDisple, v, 149a. [app. f. Discipline sb. 
or v J tram. To subject to discipline; esp . as 
a religious praetice -1641. 

Ritter Penauncc, with an yron whip, Was wont him 
once to d every day Spknsrr F. Q.\ x. 27. 

tDisplea-sance. ME. [a. OF. desplaisance , 
mod.F. diplaisance ; see next.] The fact of 
being displeased ; displeasure, dissatisfaction, 
annoyance; u cause or instance of this -1590. 
fDisplea-sant, a. ME. [a. OF. desplaisant , 
ppl. adj. of despcaire.'X 1 . That displeases; un- 
pleasant, disagreeable -x663. a. Displeased 
-1709. Hence flMaplea*sant-ly adv., f-nees. 
Displease (disptf-z), v. ME. [a. OF. des- 
plais -, pres, stem of desplaisir, desplaire , refash, 
epr. of R. displicert , Rom. *displacere\ see 
Please. | z. intr. To cause displeasure, dis- 
satisfaction, or dislike. 9. trans. [The object 
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repr. an earlier dative.] To be displeasing or 
disagreeable to; to offend, annoy, vex ME. 

x. Ev’n aping displease*, when she shines not here 
Pore. a. He put thcrnal to deth that displesid him 
Caxton. The world, in the main, diapleaseth 
Akbuthnot. fig . My mirth is much displeas’d^but 
pleas’d my woe Meat, for M. iv. i. 13. Hence Die- 
ilea*sed-ly adv., f-neas. Dia-plea*eing-ly adv. 
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Displeasure (disple^iui), sb. 1470. [orig. 

а. OF. desplaisir, mod.F diplaisir, infin. used 

subst. ; later, conformed to Pleasure. ] 1. 

The fact or feeling of being displeased or 
offended ; a feeling varying in intensity from 
dissatisfaction or disapproval to indignation 
1484. ta. The opj>osite of pleasure; discom- 
fort, unhappiness ; sorrow, trouble -1875. 
with a and pi. -1686. 8* That which causes 

offence or trouble; injury; a wrong, an offence 
(arch.) IA70. t4. A disagreement -1576. 

x. An inaication of the d. of Heaven Frqudk. Phr 
To take ( a ) d . : to lake umbrage. a. When good is 

proposed, its absence carries d. or pain with it Locke. 
3. Hast thou delight to see a wretched man Do out 
rage and d. to himself Com. Err. iv. iv. ixg. 4. 
During the d. betweene hixu and Earle Godwin Lau- 
baroe. Hence Displea*aurable a. disagreeable 
(rare). Displeasure v. to cain,e d to (arch.). 
Displenish (disple’nij), v. Sc. 1639. [Dis- 

б. ] To deprive of furniture, supplies, or (farm) 
stock. Hence Disple*nishment. 
iDi-spllcence. 1605. [ad. L. disflieentia , f. 
displicere. Cf. Displacence.] Displeasure, 
dissatisfaction -1736. 

Displicency (di-spHscnsi). 1640. [f. as 

prec. J ^ DISPLACENCY. 
fDisplo*de, v. 1667. [ad. T„ displodere , f. 
Dis- 1 + flcLuderc . ] tram . To discharge with 
an explosion ; intr. to explode -1812. So 
tDisplo'sion, the action of disploding. tDis- 
plosive a. eruptive. 

Displume (displ«-m), v. 1480. Tf. Dis- 7 a 
+ Flume sb. ] ti. trans. Of birds : To cast 
(their feathers). Caxton a. - Deplume v. 
(lit. and fig.) 1606. 

a. Wastes where the wind's wings break Displumed 
by daylong ache Swinburne. fig. Humblenes may 
flaring Pride d. Sylvhsteh 
tDispoi-nt, 1483. [a. OF. despointier , f. 
des-, DlS- 4 + - pointier in apointier to APPOINT. 1 
To dismiss, discard ; to deprive of -1489 a. 
To disappoint. Const, of, *1565. 

Dispol nt, v 2 [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive of 
the point. Sylvester. 

Dispoad; see Despond. 

Dispondee (cfoisnp-ndF). 1706. [ad. L. dis- 
pondeus (also used); see Dl- 2 . J A double 
spondee. I lence DiBponda ic a. 

Dispone (disp<?«n), v. Chiefly Sc. ME. 
ad. L. disponere ; see DlS- 1.] +1. trans. To 

set in order -1588. ta. To dispose to or for 
(something); to incline -1613 t3- To dispose 

of -1580. 4 .Sc Law. To makeovei or con vay 

officially or in legal form 1555. ts. intr or 
absol. To make disposition, arrange -1605. 

I lence Dispo nee*, the person to w hom a con- 
veyance is made. Diepo'ner, the person who 
conveys property. 

Disponent (dispd«>*ngnt), a. 1613. [nd. L. 
diSponcntem\ see prec. j Disposing; inclining 
towards a particular end. 

Disponge, var. f. Dispungr. 

Dispo*pe, v. i6aa. [Dis- 7 b.] To deprive 
of the popedom. 

Dispoil (.dispSs’it), sb. arch. ME. [a. AF., 
OF deport\ see next.] 1. Diversion; relaxa- 
tion ; amusement (arch ). a. A pastime, game, 
sport (arch.) ME. t8« Merriment -1801. 
Disport (dispfisut), v. ME. [a. AF. des- 
porterfi. (ultj des-, DlS- 1 + porter ; — L. portare. | 
ti. trans. To divert (from sndness, etc.); to 
amuse -1665. a. refiPTo cheer, divert oneself; 
now esp. to play wantonly, frohe, gambol ME 
3. intr. (for reft.) =■ prec 1480. f4* trans. To 

turn away (rare) 1450. 

x. All the wav we sail'd .. we were disported by 
Whales Sir T, Hkrbbrt. a Whilst he disported 
himself at the cotut of France Deuiiu. or Hawth. 

3r I her caught disponing oa the greene Smnrfr. 
Hence Diepo*rtive a. inclioed to <L (rare). Die* 
po*rtment = Disport sb. 

Disposable (disp^u-zibT), a. 1643. ff. Dis- 
pose v.\ 1. Inclinable (to something) (rare) 


DISPOSITION 

165a. a. Capable of being disposed of; capable 
of being put to some use ; at (some one's) dis- 
posal 1643. 

a. A diaposeable surplus Burkr. D as literary 
ware M arson. 

Disposal (disp^u-r&l). 1630. [f. Dispose p.+ 
-al •. ) The act or faculty of disposing, ti. The 
action of arranging, ordering, or regulating by 
right of power or possession; control, direction 
ordinance, appointment, dispensation -1710 
a. The action of disposing of, settling, or defi- 
nitely dealing with 1648. 3. The action of giv- 

ing or making over; bestowal, assignment 1660 
4. Power or right to dispose of ; control, com- 
mand, management ; usu. in phr. at (in) one's 
d. 1630. 5. * Disposition i. 1828. 

x. Tax not divine d. Milt. Sams. mo. a. Direc- 
tions about the d. of your money Gay. 3. T he right 
of d is suspended Stephen. 4. A very pretty young 
Lady, in her own d. Steele. 

Dispose (dispe l), v. ME. [a. OF. disposer, 
f. L. dis-, Dis- x 4 poser (see Pose); substituted 
for L. disponere. Cf. C0MPO6E. Depose ] 

1. trans. z. To place suitably, adjust ; to ar- 
range in a particular order Ml L\ to put away ; 
to put in place, distribute (now rate) ME.; tto 
assign, appoint -1697. ta. To re^ulatp; to 
order, control, direct -1677. +8- To bestow, 

make over; to deal out, distribute -1818. 4. 

To make ht or ready ; to fit, prepare (to do , or 
to ox for something) (arch.) ME. 5* To give 
a tendency or inclination to ; to incline, make 
prone (to, or to do something) ME. 

x. The aterrr* . . ben disposed In si gnu of bestes 
Chauoe. 'I he town is .. handsomely disposed 1777. 
Ye Gods, to bouer Fate good Men d. Dkyovn. a. I 
hvU d. this mater as 1 shall thynke best Palsgr. 4. 
Therefore will we d.our selves to suflei Fleming. 3. 
Not that I imagine geometry disposeth men to in- 
fidelity Berkki fy. They ate Leu use after supper .. 
to d. them selves to sleepe 1599. 

LL intr . To make arrangements ; to ordain, 
appoint MR ; fto make terms 1606 
You did suspect Site had dispos'd with Caesar Ant 
4 CL iv xiv. 12L 

Phn To d. of : ta. ■» sense I . a b. To deal with 
definitely; to g** rid of; to get done with, finish. 
C. To make ov«_r by way of sale or bargain, sail. 

Dispo se, jA. ? Obs. 1590. [f. picc.] ti. » 
Disposition i. 1603. -fa. Disposal 1.-1671 
f3. ^ Disposal 4. -1741. t4 - - Disposals 

-1673. 5- fMcmal constitution or inclination 

-1628; air, pose (rare) 1601. 

a. The unsearchable d. Of Highest Wisdom Milt 
Sams. 1746. 5. He hath a person, and a smooth d., 

1 o be suspected Oth. 1. in. 403. 

Disposed fdisp£u*£d \ppl. a. ME. [f. as 
prec. f-ED 1 .) 1. Arranged, appointed, pre- 

pared, etc. ; see Dispose v. 1, 4. ta. in a 
(specified) condition of body or health -1694. 3, 
Having a (parrcular) disposition or turn of mind 
M E. 4. 1 licit ned M lL. ; t elltpi. inclined to merri- 
ment -16x6. Hence Diapo**ed-ly adv, , -neas. 
1 Di«pnnement 1583. [f. as prec. + -RENT.] 
Disposition, disposal -1679. 

Disposer (ilispdto’zai). 1596. [f. as prec. 4 
-k.k *. | One who or that which disposes; see 
Dispose v. 1,5. 

My Author and D., what thou bidst Unargu'd I obey 
Milt. P. Z.. iv. 635. 

fDispo*sit, v. rare. [f. L. disposit- ppl. stem. ) 
To deposit. Glanvill. 

Disposition (disi^zi'/an). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. dispositsonem, f. disponere to DlSTONK , Not 
dcrivationally related to Dispose; cf. Coiiposi- 

IION.] 

I. x. The action of setting in order, or con- 
dition of being set inordei ; arrangement, order; 
relative position 1541. e. Arrangement (of 
affairs, measures, etc.), esp. for the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose; plan; complexion of aitoirs 
MR a. - Disposal 1. ME. 4* The sedan 
of disposing of; sp f c, in Law, thosetion of dis- 
poning; power of disposing of : esp, in phr. at 
(in) on/s d. ( - Disposal 4) ME* 

s. The divers d. of tbo clouds Fulkr. D. ..in 
Architecture, is the just placing of all the several 
Parts of a Building, according to their pruuer Order 
Phillips, e. 1 crane fit d. for my Wife . . With such 
Accomodation and besort An leuels with her breeding 
Oik. 1. ili. 337. The military dispositions of Julian 
were skilfully contrived Gibbon. 4. The choice of 
action or of repose is no longer In our <L Gibbon. 

II . tx» Astrol. The situation of a planet in a 

horoscope -1590. 9. Turn of mind ME. 3 * 


‘(mao), o (past), au (loud), v (c*t). f (Fr. ch^f). 9 (ever), si (I, eye). 9 (Fr. eau 6 e vie), i (sit). 1 (Psych/). 9 (what), p (grt)* 



DISPOSITIVE 

The state or quality of being disposed (to, or 
to do something) ; inclination (oacaa. — desire. 
Intention) ; the condition of being (well or ill) 
disposed towards ME. tb. Mood, humour 
-176a. 1*4* Physical constitution -1813. 5. 

Physical aptitude, or tendency {to, or to do 
something) ME. fO. Physical condition -173a ; 
normal condition {rare) -163a. 

a. [Thai saturnine dispositions of the English 1779. 
a Testiness is a d. or aptness to be angry Loots. 5. 
The different dispositions of wool, silk, etc. to unite 
with the colouring particles 1791. 

Hence Dfepoertloital a relating to d. (rare), Dia- 
ponl'tlonecf ppL a. having a (specified) d. 

Dispositive (diropzitiv), 0. 1463. [a. F. 
disfositif, -ive, ad. L. type ^dispositions, f. dis- 
positus. J ti. Characterized by special disposi- 
tion {rare). Caxton. n. That disposes or in- 
clines : often opp. to effective 161a. 3. Relating 
to control or disposal 16x3. +4. Of or pertain- 
ing to natural disposition -1681. 

a Some causes are d., adiuuant, or tmpetrant 1604. 
Hence Dispcrsitively. T Obt. 

Dlsposltor (dtspp’ziUi). 1598. [a. L., f 
disponere. J Astral. 'The lord of a sign in ks 
relation to another planet.' 

Dispossess (dispute's), v. 1494. [ad. OF. 
despossesser, f. des-, Dis- 4 + possessor . ] 1 . trans. 
To put out of possession; to deprive of the 
possession of; to dislodge, oust. Also transf 
and Jig. fa. To cast out, or rid of (an evil 

ipintf-1845. 

x. His father and grandfather had been too powerful 
1 of Vicenza to d. them H. Wai 


for the house 1 


Hence Disposae*eslon, the action of dispossessing 
or fact of being dispossessed 1 in Law = Oustsb 1 
exorcism. Dispoeae'seor, one who dispossesses. 

Dispo*st, v. 1577. [Dis- 7.] To deprive of 
ajnosL 

Disposure (riisp^-jiui). Now rare. 1569. 
[f. Dispose v.] x. — Disposition I. 1, 3. 
1625. ta. — Disposal i. -1689. 8. ** Dis- 

posal 3, 3. 1649. t4- - Disposal 4. -1693. 

Dispraise (dispr<«-z\ sb. 1509. [Dis- 9.] 
1. The action or fact of dispraising; blame, cen- 
sure. a. with a and pi. An instance or a cause 
of blame 1535. 

1 In praise and in d. the same Tennyson. 

Dispraise (dispr^z), v. ME. [a. OF. des - 
prtisur , -pretser, -prise r ; — Rom. type *dis- 
fretiart for el.L. depretiart. Cf. Disprize ] 
1. trans. To speak of with disparagement, or 
disapprobation : to blame, censure. fa. To 
depreciate, despise -1500. 

t. Foxes d. the grapes they cannot read) Woodall. 
abtoL When he intends to praise or d. t he will doe it 
to the purpose Fuller. Hence fDlapral‘a&blo m, 
worthy of dispraise. Disprai’Ber. 

Dispread, disspread (dispre-d), v. arch. 
159a [Dis- x.J To spread about or out ; to 
extend, open out. Also intr. (for rejl.). 

A vine on wall disspred Sandy*. She is the centre 
from whence all the light Dispreads H. Moan. Hence 
Hisg>rea*der, one who spreads abroad. 

Disprejadice, v. [Dis- 7 a.] To free from 
prejudice. W. Montague 

Dmprepane, v. [Dis- 6.] To render un- 
prepared. Hobbes. 

tDtspre-ss, v. 1605. [Dis- 1.] To pres* apart 
-1637. 

Disprince ; see Dis- 7 b. 

Disprieon (dispri-z’n), v. [Dis- 7 c.] To set 
free from prison. Lytton* 

Dibprivilage(dUpri*vil6di5), v. 1617. [Dis- 
7 a (or 6).] x. To deprive (a person) of privi- 

lege* ta. To undo the privilege of i6aa. 
tDispri*sa» id. 1360. [a. OF. despris .—late 
L. type * disfretium , See Disprize v ] Dis- 
paragement, contempt -1636. 

Disprize (disprat a), v. Obs. or arch. 1480. 
[a. late OF. dospriser; see Dispraise.] x. 
irons. To depredate, undervalue {arth. ). fi* 
To dispraise, decry -i6ax, 
tDi sp rofem v. [Dis- 6.] To renounce the 
profession of. Spensk*. 

Dispro*6t, sb. Obs. of arch. 1494* [Dis- 9] 
Disadvantage; ta disadvantage “J®? 1 - . - 

DilprOm, v. Obs. or anh, 1483. [DM- 6.] 
1. trans. To bring disadvantage to. tn. i*tr 
(for ngf.) To foil to profit 1561. 
tdspro-fltable, a. 1548- [Do- >°J Ua- 
proAubto; dttriaental -157* 
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Disproof (dispra’f). 1531. [f. Dis- 9, after 
Disprove. J The proving of a thing not to be 
what is asserted; refutation; the evidence con- 
stituting this. Also with a and pi. 

Allegauons. .susceptible of specific d. Syd. Smith. 

fDisprO'peity, v. rare. [Dis- 7 b.] To de- 
prive of property; to dispossess. Cor. II. i. 364. 
Disproportion 0dispwp5»\i|en), sb. 1555. 
[Dis- 9-j Want of proportion in number, 
quantity, size, etc. ; lack of symmetry or due 
relation between things or parts; the condition 
of being oat of proportion. Also with a and pi. 

Let there he no great d. in age FvLua. A leg too 
long, oar some other d. Jowxn. 

Disproportion, v. 2593. [f. the sb.] To 
render or make out of due proportion. 

To shape my Legges of an vnequall size, To d. me 
in euery part 3 Hen. VI, tu. il 160. Statutes that d. 
punishment to crime Lytton. Hence Dispropo'r- 
nonable a. out of due proportion Disproportion* 
ableneaa. Diapropononably ado. 
Dts p roportionaL 1609. [f prec. sb.] a. 
ad). « Disproportionate, b. sb. A (Unpro- 
portional quantity or number 1696. 

a. It Is very d. to the Understanding of childhood 
Locke. Hence DUproportioxurUty, the quality 
of being d. Dispr@po*monally ado, 

Dispropo rtionate, a. 1555. [Dis- 10.] 
Out of proportion ; failing to observe or con- 
stitute due proportion ; inadequately or exces- 
sively proportioned. Const, to. 

A long repentance is a d price to pay for a short 
enjoyment Wollaston. So fDispropoTtionated. 
Hence Dieproportlonate-ly adv H -nee a. 
tDispro priate, v. [f. Dis- 6 + L. proprium, 
after appropriate, etc.] To deprive of the 
ownership of; to dispossess. Purchas. 
Disprovable (disprtf'vfib’l), a. 1548. [f. 

Disprove v. 1 fi. To be disapproved -1579 
a. Capable or being disproved ; refutable 1685. 
Dispro-vaL rare. 1614. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
The act of disproving; disproof. 

Disprove(dispr*2 v\ v. Pa.pple. disproved, 
diaproven. ME. [a. OF. desprover, -prouver, 
f des-, L. dis- + prover. ] 1. trans. To prove 

to be false or erroneous; to refute, rebut, in- 
validate. a. To convict (a person) of falsehood 
or error; to refute, confute. ?Obs. 1589. ta. 
To disapprove. Also intr. with of. -1804. 

1. There is a mighty difference between not proven 
and disproven Chalmers, a. Otk. v. ii. 170. Hence 
Diapro'ver, a refute* 1 fa disapproves 
Disprovi-de, v. arch. 15a . . [ Dis- 6.“) To 
fail to provide for; to leave unprovided. 
fDispirnct, a. [f Dis- 4 + L. punches.'} The 
reverse of punctilious; discourteous. B. Jons. 
Dispunct (dispcrqkt), v. rare. 1563. [f L. 
disputed ppl. stem of dispeengere (Dis- x).] 
To mark off with points 01 pricks of the pen ; 
to erase ; to distinguish. rienoe tDiapumc- 
tion, erasure. 

Dfepunge (disptrnds), v. Also -sponge. 
1606. [f, di-, Dis- x + spunge. Sponge v. In 

sense assoc, w. Expunge, L. expungere.) 1. 
To discharge as from a squeezed sponge {arch.). 
ta. To delete, expunge -166a* 

1 Oh Soueraigne Mistris of true Melancholly, The 
poysonous dampe of night d. vpon me Ant. 4 CL iv. 
lx. 1 2. a. Thou. .that has dispong'd my score 1639. 

Diapuniahable (dispmijlb’l), a. 1577. fa. 
AF. , t. Dis- xo + punishable. J Free from liability 
topenalty; not punishable. 
hDlspuTpose, v . rare. 1607. [Dis- 6.] To 
defeat of its purpose. 

tDispUTSO, v. 1593. [altered ham Dis- 
burse.] * Disburse -1649. 
t Dispurvey*, v. ME. [a. OF. desporveeir 
(Dis- 4); see Purvey.] To rob or strip of pro- 
vision; to render destitute -1609. Hence fJMe- 
purveyed ppl. a. t Dispurvey auce (rare). 
Disputable (di*spi*tAb% dispt*2 # tfib'l), a. 
1548. [ad. L. dispntabilis , f. dirputare. ] 1. 

That may be disputed; liable to be called in 
question, contested, or controverted; question- 
able. ta* Disputatious 1600. 

a Tfci' is a matter d. in School** 158% a H* is 
too ditouteahl* for my compani* A. r. JL ti. v. 36. 
Hence oisputubtenaaB. M^putsbly ado. 

1 Disputa *dty. 1660, [irreg. f. Disputa- 
tious.] ^ Disputatiousness -X7ZX.. 
Disputant (di'spiwt&nt), ifiiau [a. JU dis- 
putantemS) 


DISQUIET 

A. adj. Disputing ; engaged in controversy 
1671. 

B. sb. One who disputes ; esp. a public cou* 
troversialist. 

Disputants are rarely.. good Judge* Mill, 

Disputation (dispiwt/ijan). 1450. [ad. L. 
disputationem ; refash, from Dispuiisoun.] u 
The action of disputing 01 debating; controver- 
sial argument; debate, discussion, b. spec. An 
exercise in which parties formally sustain, attack, 
and defend a thesis, as in the mediaeval univer- 
sities 1551. ta. A dissertation -16x5. ts* 
Doubt -1689. t4- ?1 nterchange of ideas. SHAK8. 
the heat of d. Johnson. 4. 1 Hen. IV, tn. 

Disputatious (dispisrt^'Jas), a 1660. [t 

S rec. ; see -OU8.] Characterized by, or given to, 
isput&tion ; contentious. 

Tn* wine rendered me loquacious, d., end quarroi- 
soma Scott. Hence DiBput&'tioua-ly adv., -neta 
Disputative (dispifi't&tiv), 0. 1579. [a. late 
L. disputatious, 1 . di spot at-, di sputa re.] 1. 

Given to disputation; disputatious, ta. Thai 
is the subject of dispute; controversial -1708. 


3. Pertaining to disputation 1664. 

x. The cavib of the cL 1788. a D. elections Luv- 
TEELL. Hence Dlspu'tauve-ly adv., -ness. 
Dispute (diBpiwt), v. [ME. des-, dispute , 
a OF. desputer, mod.F. desputer, ad. L. die* 
putare, f. Dis- 1 + put are. ] 

I. intr. 1. To contend with opposing argu- 
ments or assertions; to discuss, argue, hold 
disputation; often, to debate with heat, to 
altercate. ta. To contend with arms, or the 
like; to strive, struggle -i8a8. 

x. Thou disputes like an Infant 1 goe whip thy 
Gigge Shake. The Emperor told Josephine that he 
disputed like a devil on these two points Emerson. 

II. trans . 1. To debate, discuss, or argue ME. 

ta. To maintain by disputation; to argue or 
contend -17x3. 3. To argue against, contest, 

controvert 1^3. 4. To oppose, contest, resist 


1605. 


contend for or contest a prize. 


victory, etc. 1654. 

" d. what Gravity Is Ray 


x. I will not d. what Gravity Is Ray 3. My right 
there is none to d. Cowpbb. He would D. the Devil 
upon that Question 1687. 4 - They, .seemed resolved 
to d. his landing 1748. s To d. in arms every inch 
of ground Feeeman. Hence Diapu*ter. 

Dispute (dispifl-t), sb. 1594. [f. the vb.| 

=* F. dispute .1 1. The act of arguing against*, 

controversy, debate 1638. a. An argumentative 
contention, a controversy; also, in weakened 
sense, a difference of opinion; Creq., a heated 
contention, a quarrel 1611; fa logical argument 
1594. tg. Strife; a fight or struggle -1745. 

x. That once was in the heat of d. Wesley. Phi. 
In d. : that is disputed. Beyond, out of, past, with- 
out d. r indisputably. Hence t&iepu*teful «• dis- 
putatious (rare). 

+Dispu*tisouiL ME. [a. OF. desputeisun, 
-on, etc., early ad L. disputationem ; see Dis- 
putation.] - Disputation -1450. 
Disqualification (diskwQlifikri’fen). 1711. 
If. Disqualify*] x. The action of disqualify- 
ing ; spec, legal incapacitation ; also, the being 
disqualified X770. a. That whldh disqualifies f 
a ground or cause of Incapacitation 17x1. 

x. D. to hold any office 1780. a I hope you don\ 
think good looks a d. for the business Dickens. 

Disqualify (diskwylifei),*. 17x8. [Dis- 6.1 
trans. To deprive of the qualifications required 
for some purpose; to render unqualified; to 
unfit, disable, b. spa. — Disable v. a. 1733. 

My common illnese Is of that kind which utterly 
disqualifies me from all conversation ( 1 mean my 
lumen Swift. 

Di s qnant ity (diskwputfti), v. 1605. [Du- 
7 a.] To deprive of quantity ; to diminish. 
tDisqua-rter, v. [iireg. f. Dis- x (orGr.Sft) 
+ Quarter v.] To halve or divide the quarters 
of. Quarles* 

Disquiet (ditkwoi*fit) 9 v. 1530. [Dio- 6.] 
To deprive of quietness, bodily or mental ; to 
disturb, alarm ; to make uneasy or restless. 

Yee euery man. .disqnieteth himself in vayne Covem 

oLB/ > z.xxxviiL y Hmce tDtequi*etnl(FwnrX the 
etton of disquieting. DlsquPeter. 

Disquiet fdiikwoi lt), 0, Now rare. 1587. 
[Die- xo.] The reverse of quiet ; restless, un- 
easy, disturbed. Hence Diequi*ct-ly mdm. in a 
d.ortdisauiedng manner; «oeee. Dieqai^etnde^ 
disquieted condition or state ; restlessness, dis- 
turbance ; also with 0 and pL 


§(Qer« K>ln). * (Fr. p#*). ii fGer. Miller). U (Fr. dmne). * (curl), e (e*) (therq)* i (*) (11m). { (Fr. hum). 5 ffar, fem, earth). 



DISQUIET 


Disquiet (diskwai'tt), sk 1574. [f. Dis- 
quiet a. and v .] Absence of bodily or mental 
quietness ; disturbance ; uneasiness, anxiety ; 
restlessness. Also with a and //. {arch, or Ohs.) 
Hence tDisqui'etfid a. tDlsquLetive a. tend- 
ing to d. tDiaqui'etoUs a. disquieting. 
tDisqui'parancy. 1697. [ad. med.L. dis 
quiparantia for disxquiparantia (Dis- 4) ; see 
Equiparance.] Logic, The relation of two 
correlates which are heteronymous, i. e. denoted 
by different names, as father and son : opp. to 
equiparancy. So Disquip&ra'tion {rare). 
Disquisition (diskwizi'jan). 1605. [ad. L. 
disquisitionem , f. disquisit - ppl. stem of di squi- 
rt re. 1. Diligent or systematic search; in- 
vestigation 1608 ; f ellipt. a subject for investiga- 
tion -1660. a. A treatise or discourse in which 
a subject is investigated and discussed at some 
length ; less correctly, an elaborate dissertation 
on a subject 1647. 

1. In this d- into human conduct Harris. a. Puz- 
zling them with scholastical craggy disquisitions 
Tkapp Hence Disquisitional a. of the nature of 
s d. Dlsquisi'ttonist, the author of a d. 
Disquisltive (diskwfzitiv), a. 1647. [f. L. 
disquisit - ppl. stem; see prec.J Characterized 
by disquisition ; given to research or investiga- 
tion; inquiring. 

A man of great d. powers 177a. 

Disquisitof (diskwizitoj). 17 66. [ad. L. 
^disquisit or. ] One who makes disquisition; an 
investigator. Hence Disquisito*ri&l a . of or 
belonging to a d. ; inquiring {rare). So Dis- 
qni'sitory a. {rare). 

fDisra*nge, v. 1485. [ad. OF. desrengier t 
h rangier , £. des-, Dis- 4 + rent, reng, now rang. 
Cf. Derange.] To disarrange; rejl. and intr. 
to fall out of rank -1775. 

Disrank (disrre’nk), v. 1597. [DIS-7C.] 
+1. To throw out of rank or into disorder -1654. 
Also -\transf and Jig. a. To reduce to a lower 
rank; to degrade 1599. 

Disrate (disrfi-t), v. 1811. [Dis- 7 a.] To 
reduce to a lower rating or rank. Also Jig. 
fDisray, sb. ME. [var. of defray.) — De- 
r ay, Disarray -1610. 

tDiaray, v. ME. [var. of defray, a. OF. 
desrayer.] 1. — Disarray v. x, -1631. a. 
■» Disarray v. a. -1608. 

Disrealize (disrr&biz),v. rare. 1889. [Dis- 
6.1 To divest of reality; to idealize. 
+Disrea-son, v . i6aa. [Anglicized from OF. 
desraisnier , var. of deraisnier. ] To prove, as- 
sert. vindicate; — Deraign v. x, a. 
Disrecommendation (disre kpmend/i-Jan). 
1752. [Dis- 9.] The reverse of a recommenda- 
tion; that which is unfavourable to any one s 
claims. 

In a Government where trifling qualities are no d. 
H Walpole. 

Disregard (disr/gaxd), si. 1665. [Dis- 9.] 
Want of regard ; neglect ; in earlier use often, 
slighting, undue neglect; later, the treating of 
anything as of no importance. 

A d of fame Audi son, of historical accuracy Jo wxtt. 
Hence Diarega'rdfal a. neglectful ; -ly adv. 

Disregard [disr/gaud), v. 1641. [Dis- 6.] 
To treat witnout regard, i. In earlier use, esp., j 
to tieat without due regard; to neglect unduly, 
slight 1641. a. In later use, esp.. to treat as of 


no importance, to pay no attention to 1793. 

se the Gospel 

an *793* idle rumours 
So Dlsreg&'rdant 


1. To make all the people d. and despise the 
d. public 


Baxter, s. To d. public opinion 
Macaulay, symptoms Dickens. S 
a. disregarding. Hence Disreg&*rder. 

+Disre*gtilar,<z. [Dis-10.] Irregular. Evelyn. 

Disrelish (disre'lij), si. 1635. [Dis- 9.] 
Distaste, aversion, some degree of disgust. 

Men .. have an extreme d. to be told of their duty 
Burkk. 

Disrelish (disrelij), v. 1548. [f. Dis- 6 or 
7 a+ Relish v. or si.] *f i. trans. To destroy 
the relish of; to render distasteful -1760. a. To 
find not to one's taste; to regard with disfavour; 
to dislike 1604. t3. To prove distasteful to 

-1708. 4. intr. To be distasteful 1631. 

a. Her delicate tendernesse wil .. disreelish and 
abhorre the Moore Oth. il L 336. Hence fDia- 
re'Hshable a. 

Disremember (disrfme'mbai), v. Chiefly 
dial. 1836. [Dis- 6.] To fail to remember; to 
forget {trans. and absol.). 
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Disrepair (disr/'p8**j'). 1798. [Dis-9.] The 
being in bad condition for want of repairs. 

All spoke neglect and d. Scott. 

jDisrepO'XTs rare. [Dis- 9.] Evil report, 

Fuller. 

Disreputable (disre’pidt&b’l), a. (si.) 1779. 
[Dis- 10.] x. The reverse of reputable; such 
as to bring into disrepute; discreditable, a. In 
bad repute; not respectable 1828. 3. si, A dis- 

reputable person 1853. 

z. D. to his character as a Clergyman 1795. a. A 
few d. individuals Disraeli. Diare'putably adv. 
Dlsreputa'tdon. Obs.otarch. 1601. [Dis- 
p.] x. Privation or loss of reputation; bringing 
into disrepute ; dishonour, disgrace x6oi ; +a 
discredit -1751. ta. The condition of being in 
disrepute -1770. 

1. He will . . bring d. on the institution T. J epperson. 
Disrepute (disr/pi^-t), sb. 1653. [Dis- 9.] 
Loss or absence of reputation ; ill repute. 

I r brings the administration ofjustice into d. Buckle. 
fDisrepU’te, v . 1611. [Dis- 6.] trans. To 
disesteem ; to bring into discredit ; to defame ; 
to bring an evil name upon (by ones conduct) 
-1697. 

You quoto us the Homilies..! think you d. them 
Bp. Mountagu. 

Disrespect (disr/spekt), si. 1631. [Drs-9; 
or ?f. the vb.] Want of respect, courteous re- 
gard, or reverence; tan instance of this -1714. 

My memory fails me, if 1 have mentioned their 
names with d. Junius. 

Disrespe-ct, v. 1614. [Dis- 6.] trans. The 
reverse of to respect', to have or show no lespect 
or reverence for. 

If he love the one he must d. the other Be. Hall. 
Hence Dlsrespe'cter ( rare ). 

Disrespectable (disrfspe*kt&b’l), a. 1813. 
[Dis- xo.J The opposite of respectable ; not 
worthy of respect. Hence Dimrespe ctabiUty, 
the quality of being d. 

Disrespectful (disr/spe*ktful), a. 1677. 
[Dis- 10.] The opposite of respectful ; full of 
or manifesting disrespect. 

1 must say nothing . . that is d, or undutiful Richard- 
son. Hence Dlsrespe’ctful-ly adv , -ness. 
fDisrespe-Ctive, a. 1623. [ after disrespect. ] 
Disrespectful -1736. 

t Disrespo ndency. [D1S-9.J Absence of 

response. Cokaine. 

tDisre*st. 1567. [Dis- 9.] Disquiet, unrest 
-1736. 

tDisrcverence, v. 1539. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] 
To treat with irreverence; to deprive of rever- 
ence -1670. 

Disrobe (disrJbb), v. 1581. [Die- 6 or 7 a.] 
x. trans. To divest of a robe or garment; to un- 
dress, strip. Also transf. and fig. 1590. 3. rejl. 

and intr. To undress. 

1. D. the Images Jul. C. 1. L 69. And thou dis- 
roab'd of all thy digmiie 1599. Hence Diaro'ber. 
Disroof (diSTii fj, V. 1837. [Dis- 7 a.] To 
unroof. 

Disroot (disrtfl), v. 161a. [Dis- 6.1 To 
pull up by the roots; to uproot; transf. to dis- 
lodge from the place where it is fixed. 

Daun .. could not have disrooted Friedrich this 
season Carlyle. 

tDisrou't, v. 1525. [ad. OF. desrouter, 
mod.F, dirouter (Dis- 4). Cf. Rout v.) To 
put, or be put, to rout -1630. 

Disru'doered, ppl. a. rare. 1788. [Dis- 
7 a.] Deprived of the rudder. 
t-Disrtrly, a. rare, 1570. [a. OF. desrteuli , 
mod.F. dirigli. 1 Unruly. Hence tDisru*lily 
adv. in an unruly manner. 

Disrump (di&nrmp), v. 1581. [ad. L. dis- 
rumpere (Dis- 1).] To break sp, Disrupt 
trans . and intr.). 

Disrupt (disrupt),///, a. 1730. [ad. L. dis- 
ruptus, pa. pple. of disrumpere .] Chiefly as 
poetic pa. pple. ■■ disrupted. 

Disrupt (disrupt), v. 1657. [f. L. disrupt - 
ppl, stem ; see prec. Only found once before 
19th c.] x. intr. To burst asunder. Tomlin- 
son. a. trans. To break or burst asunder ; to 
shatter 1817. Also fig. 

a. The attempt . . to a. the government 1879, Hence 
Dlsru'pter, -or, one who breaks up. 

Disruption (disrxrpjan). 1646. [ad. L. dis- 
rupt tonem.) 1. The action of rending or burst- 
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ing asunder; forcible severance, a. A disrupted 
condition or part 1760. 

1. At the sudden d. of the manses of rock above 
1816. a. In the time of weakness and d. 185a. 

Phr. The D . : the great split in the Established 
Chuich of Scotland, 18 th May, 1843, when 451 ministcis 
left that. Church and formed themselves into the Free 
(Protesting) Church of Scotland. 

Hence Dlaru’ptioAiat, one who favours d. 

Disruptive (disrirptiv), a. 184a. [f. L. dis- 
rupt- ppl. stem ; see Disrupt v. and -ive.] x. 
Causing or tending to disruption ; bursting or 
breaking asunder, a. Produced by disruption; 
eruptive 1870. 

1. The speedy development of d. tendencies Stubbs. 
a. The d. character of these rocks Page. Hence Dis- 
ru-ptivc-ly adv.. -ness. 

Disrupture (disrtrptiin), sb. 1796. [f. Dis- 
rupt v .] o. Disruption. Hence Disru-pture 
v. to break off or asunder ; to divide by a rupture. 
Dias (dis). 1855. [a. Arab.] The Algerian 
name for a Mediterranean grass, Ampelodesma 
(Arundo) tenax, used for making corxiage, etc* 
Dissatisfaction (disssetisrse-kfan). 1640, 
[Dis- 9.] The fact or condition of being dis- 
satisfied; discontent; 'want of something to 
complete the wish ' (J.); a cause of this. 

The d. you take at the ways of some good men 
Cromwrlu The d. of being obliged to return home, 
without (etc.) 170a. 

Dissatisfactory (dissactisfee-ktSri), a. 1610. 
[Dis- 10.] Not satisfactory ; causing dissatis- 
faction; unsatisfactory; 'unable to give con- 
tent’ (J.). 

Things which .were d. to her Subjects Sir J. Mkl- 
viu Hence Dissatinfa'ctoriness. 

Dissatisfy (dissse tisfai), v. 1666. [Dis- 6.] 
To deprive of satisfaction, to render unsatisfied.! 
to fail to fulfil the desires or wishes ol ; to dis- 
please, discontent. Also absol. 

Since they [the advantages of life] are not big enough 
to satisfy, they should not be big enough to d. 
Collier (J.). 

J Dissa vage, v. [Dis- 8.] To tame, to civil* 
ize. Chapman. 

Dissceptre(disse*pt3j),». 1591. [Dis- 7 a.] 
To deprive of the sceptre, or of kingly authority. 
tDissea'sem, v . 1583. [Dis- 6.] To tako 
away the flavour of -1621. 

Disseat (dissrt), v. 1612. [f. Dis- 6 or 7 c 
+ Seat v. or si.] To remove from or as from 
a seat ; to unseat. 

The disseat ed Parliament-men 1648. 

Dissect (dise’kt), v. 1607. [f* D. dissect * 
ppl. stnm of dissecare (Dl»- x). ] 1. trans. To 

cut asundor, cut in pieces, divide by cutting 
a. spec. To cut up (an animal, a plant, etc.) for 
the purpose of displaying the position, structure, 
and relations of the various internal parts ; to 
anatomize 1611. 3. transf. and fig. To tako to 

pieces, so as to lay bare evory part; to analyse; 
to criticize in detail 1631. 

x. Hee that dissected Gordions knot S»B T. Humbert. 
a. Anatomists d. and mangle, i o cut themselves out 
w ork to wrangle Butlrr. 3. To d. the human mind 
Jowktt. Hence Diaae'Ctlble a. (rare), 
Disse-cted, ppl. a. 1634. | f. prec. + -ED l .] 
x. That has beon cut up, or divided into pieces; 
as, a d. map. a. Cut into many d«ep lobes; 
much divided; as, a d. chin, leaf, etc. 1633. 
Disse cting, vbl. si. 1767. [1. as piec.] The 
action of Dissect v. 

Comb . : d. -forceps, -knife, -microscope, -room 
(i. e. used in anatomical dissection); -clerk, one em- 
ployed in analysing invoices and account*. 

Disse cting,///, a. 1854. [f. as prec.] That 
dissects. D aneurism , one in which the blood 
passes between the inner and middle and tbs 
outer coats of the artery. 

Dissection (dise-kjan). 1581. [ad. L. dis* 
sec Hone nr, or immed. a. F.] ft. Tne action of 
cutting asunder or in pieces; division by cutting 
-1784. 3. spec. The methodical cutting up of 

an animal or plant for examination of its struc- 
ture 1605. a. The action of separating any- 
thing into its elements for the purpose of critical 
examination 164a. 4. concr. Anything which 

is the result or produce of dissecting 1581. 

a. For hundreds of years.. the d. of human bodies 
was impeded, and anatomists were confined to theda 
of dead animals Huxley. 

Disse'ctive, a. i860, [f. L. dissect '• ppV 
stem. ] Serving to dissect 
Dlnector (diwktw). Alao -er. 1578. [t 


s (man), a (pass), an (U»«d). v (cut). <(Fr. chrf). . (ev«). si (/, tyt). » (Fr. e»«d*yie). i (s*t). < (Psych,). 9 (what), f 
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L. dissecare. Cf. F. dissecteur . ] One who dis- 
sects, esp. anatomically. 

Disseise, disseize (dissi-z), v. ME. [a. 
AF dtsseisir -■ OF, dessaisir, f. des-, DlS- 4 + 
saisir to SEIZE.] Law To put out of actual 
seisin or possession; to dispossess (a person) of 
his estates, etc., usually wrongfully or by force; 
to oust. Const, of (t from). Also transf. and fig. 

Where. .personnes.. be dysseased..from their law- 
full inheritance x 54a. They . . With gentle sleep their 
fear and care dissemed Hobbes. 

Hence Disseisee*, -zee*, one who is disseised of 
his estate : correl. to Dibsbisom. Dissei sor, -zor, 
one who disseises another of his lands, etc. Dis- 
sei-soress. tDissei'sure, -zure * next. 
Disseisin, -zin (dissrzin), sb. ME. [a. AF. 
disseising — OF. dessaisine , f. des-, Dis- 4 + 
satsine, seisine Seisin, deriv. of saisirto Seize.] 
Law. The act or fact of disseising; privation of 
seisin ; usually, the wrongful dispossession of 
the lands, etc. oi another : since 15th c. not 
used of personalty. tDlssei'sin v, «= prec. 
Dissel-boom (diVl,b»m). S. Afr. 1858 
l Du. , f. dtssel shaft + boom beam, boom. ] The 
pole of a wagon. 

Dissemblance (dise*mbl&ns). arch. 1463. 
fad. OF. dessentb lance . ] 1. Want of resem- 

blance. 9. [var. of Dissimulance.] The ac- 
tion of dissembling, dissimulation 1603. 

Dissemble (dise*mb’l), v. x 1500. [app. a 
later form of Dissimule v., ? influenced by re- 
semble . Not in F. 1 1. Irons. To alter or dis- 

guise the semblance of so as to deceive; to give 
a false semblance to ; to cloak or disguise by a 
feigned appearance 1513. +9. To disguise 

-1O97. 3. To pretend not to see or notice; to 

ignore 1500. a. absol. or intr. To conceal one's 
intentions, opinions, etc. under a feigned guise; 

* to use false professions, to play the hypocrite ’ 
0 ) , 5 2 3* tfi. brans. To feign, pretend, simu- 
late -1813. 

s. That we shoulde not d. nor cloke them [our sins] 
before the face of Almighty God Bk, Com. Prayer. 
a. J'tvel. AT, iv. ii. 4. 3 Learn to d. wrongs Rows. 

4. The subtle fiend .. DissembUd, and this answer 
smooth iciurn'd Milt. P. R. i. 467. D. not with me 
thus Southey. Hence Disse'mbler, one who dis- 
sembles; a deceiver, hypocrite. Disse’mblingly adv. 
fDisse-mble, v rare. 1586. [a. OK. dcs- 
sembler , f. des-, DlS- 4 + sembler.) To be un- 
like, resemble not. So tDisse*mbl&ble 0. un- 
like, dissimilar. 

Disse*mbly. nonce-wd '. A perversion of 
assembly. Muck Ado IV. ii. x. 

Disseminate (disc-min^t), v. 1603. [ f. L. 
disseminat-, ppl. stem of disseminare, f. Dis- t 
+ semen . ] x. trans. lit. To scatter abroad, as 
in sowing* seed; to spread here and there; to 
disperse, so as to deposit in all parts; fto dis- 
tribute -1668. b. In pa. pple. and pass, used of 
diffused situation, without implying the action 
1(177 9 .Jig. To spread abroad, diffuse, pro- 

mulgate 1643. 

1. The mistletoe in disseminated by birds Darwin. 
The pantheists supposed life to be disseminated 
through all the interstices of matter 1869. a. Tod. a 
Doctrine 1670, opinions Br. Watson, knowledge 180a. 
So Disee'niinative a. Having the auality of dLseini- 
nating or of being disseminated. Disseminator, 
one who or that which disseminates. 

Dissemination (dise* mu i?» Jan). 1646. (a. 
L. d/ssemmationem . ] The action of dissemi nat- 
ing ; the fact or condldon of being disseminated ; 
dispersion, diffusion, promulgation. 

The extensive d. of the Scriptures x8m. 

Dissension (dise-njan). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
dissensienem ; see Dissent. Formerly, often 
dissention (of. contention ).] x. Disagreement 
in opinion ; esp. such ns produces contention ; 
discord ; an instance of this, ta» Med. Physical 
disturbance producing ailment -1725. +3* - 

Dissent sb. 3. -1807. 

x But fit st among the priests d. springs Milt. P . L. 
xil. 35a. There were dissensions . . existing within the 
Church as well as without J. If. Newman. 

Dissensious; «ee Dissentious. 

Dis .sensualize, v. [Dis- 6] To free from 
sensual quality or elements. Lowell. 

Dissent (dlse-nt), v. ME. [ad. L. dissentire 
(Dis- i ).1 i. intr. Not to assent; to disagree 
with or abject to an action. Const, from, fto. 
a. To think differently, disagree, differ from . 
ft oith 1336; spec, to differ from the doctrine or 
worship of a cnurch. esp. the Church of England 
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1 £ 53 - ta* To be at variance -1743. t4- To 

differ in sense, or meaning, or in any other re- 
spect -1659. 

x. Some lords entred their reasons for dissenting to 
the order Luttrkll. a. The Methodists have hitherto 
been accused of dissenting from the Church of Eng- 
land Syd. Smith. Hence Disse*nti»gly adv. 
Dissent (dise’nt), sb. 1585. [f. prec.] 1. 
Difference of opinion or sentiment ; disagree 
ment; tdissension 1596. 9. Disagreement with 

a proposal; the opposite of consent 1651. 3. 

sfec, Difference of opinion in regard to religious 
doctrine or worship 1585 ; separation from an 
established church, esp. the Church of England; 
non-conformity 1772. +4. Want of agreement ; 

difference of sense, nature, etc. -1638. 

a. The opposite Lords, .desired they mi^ht enter 
their dissents Pkfys. 3. D. p not satisfied with tolera- 
tion, is not conscience, out ambition Bukke. 4. The 
Consent and D. between Visibles and Audibles Bacon. 

Dissentaneous (disenttfi*n«s),<z. 1693. [f. 
L. dis sen tone us , f. dissentire + -ous. ] Disagree- 
ing, discordant; at variance with ; contrary to. 
var. fDi8se*ntany a. 

tDissenta-tion. 1613. [irreg. f. Dissent ».] 
Dissension -1623. 

Dissenter (disc ntoj). 1639. [f. Dissent v. + 
-kk *. J 1. One who dissents in any matter : one 
who disagrees with any opinion, resolution, or 
proposal 1647. 9. One who dissents in matters 

of religious belief and worship 1639; one who 
separates himself from any specified church, esp. 
from the communion of the Established Church 
of England. Usu. with capital D. (Sometimes 
restricted to those who disagree with the prin- 
ciple of national or state churches.) 1679. 

a. Its discipline is . so easy, that it allows more 
freedom to dissenters than any of the sects would 
allow it Drydkn. Do you take me for a D., you 
rascal F iklding. Hence Dissenterism, the prin- 
ciples and practice of Dissenters. 

fDisse-ntiate, v. [irreg. f. I- dissentire .] 
trans. To move to dissension. Feltham. 
Dissentient (dise'nfient). i6ai. [ad. L. dis- 
sentientemA 

A. adj. Differing or disagreeing in opinion ; 
esp. dissenting from the opinion or sentiment of 
the majority 1651. 

B. sb. One who differs or disagrees in opinion. 
Hence Disse*ntience (rare). 

Dissentious (dise*njas), a. Now rare. 1560. 
[f. Dissension, and therefore better dissenuous. ] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by, dissen- 
sion ; esp. given to dissension, quarrelsome. 
Hence fDisse*ntioiiBly adv. 
tDisse-ntive, a. [irreg. f. Dissent v.] In- 
clined to dissent. Feltham. 

Dissepiment (dise*pimenD. 1727. [ad. L. 
dissxpimentum, f. dissvpire. ] Bot. and Z.00I. 
A partition in some part or organ ; a septum. 
spec. a. Bot. A partition separating the cells of 
a syncarpous ovary or fruit, b. Zool. One of 
the horizontal plates connecting the vertical 
septa in corals. Hence Dissepimemtal a. 
Dissert (disaut), v. 1623 [f. L. dissert 

ppl. stem of disserere (DlS- 1).] *f*x. trans. To 

discuss, examine -1721. 9 . intr. To make a 

dissertation. (Now affected .) 1657. 

& Tia always with a moral end That I d. Byron. 

Dissertate (di*s»jt*' 0 , v. 1766. [f. L. dis- 
serf at-, ppl. stem of dissertare, freq. ol disserere. \ 
= prec. 2. (Unusual.) 

Dissertation (disoitfi -Jan). 1611. [ad. L. 
dissertationem\ seeprec.] ti. Discussion -1709. 
9 . * Discourse sb. 5 . 1641 . 

s. A D. concerning Man Hobbks. Hence Dis- 
serta*tional a. belonging to or of the nature ol a d. 
Dlsserta'tionist, one who makes a d. 
Di-ssertator. 1698. [a. L.] One who makes 
a dissertation. 

Disserve (diss 5 uv), v. 1618. [Dis- 6 ; cf, 
F. desseruir (whence sense 2).] 1. trans. To 

do the contrary of to serve ; to serve badly, do ; 
an ill turn to. a. To dear a table 1816. 

In what sort the *aid Duke had disserved him and 
abused hi« trust Rushw. 

Disservice (disarms), sb. 1599. [Dis- 9; 
cf. F. disservice .] The contrary of service ; the 
rendering of an ill service or ill turn ; injury, 
detriment; an injury. 

The making or religion a notional thing hath been 
of infinite d. Berkeley. H ence Dlsserviceable a. 


dissimulate 

unhelpful, hurtful, detrimental. Disse*rviceable» 
ness, d. quality. Disse'rvlce&bly ado. 
tDissettle, V. 1635. [Dis- 617 ■ .trans. To 
unsettle, disturb >1692. Hence Dl9se*ttlement» 
the action of dissettling; dissettlcd condition. 
Dissever (disevai), v . ME. [a. AF. de - 
severer , OF. dessevrer, etc. : — L. disseparare 
(Dis- x, 5).] 1. trans . To separate; to divide, 

disjoin, sever, part. 9. To divide into parts 
ME. ; fto break up -1615. 3. intr . To separate, 

part ME. 

x. Disseueringe the bishoprick of Chester, from the 
jurisdiction of Canturbury X541. a. The very name 
of Crumwell was able to a. insurrections 16x5. Hence 
Dissevera*tioii f disseverance. Dibse*verment, the 
action of dissevering ; disseverance. 

Disseverance (dise'ver&ns). ME. [a. OF. 
dessevrance , etc., f. dessevrer ; see prec.] The 
action of dissevering; separation. 
Dissha-dow, dish-, v. rare. 1583. [Dis- 
7 a.] To free from shadow. 

Dissheathe (dis,// - ©), v. rare. 1614. [Dis- 
6. | To unsheathe. (Also intr. for reft.) 
tDisshi*p, v. rare. 1557. [Dis- 6.J To re- 
move from a ship. 

fDisshi*ver, v. 1586. [Dis- 1.] To shatter 
or become shattered --1638. 

Disshroud (disjratrd), v. rare. 1577. 
[Dis- 6 or 7a.] To deprive of a shroud ; fig 
to expose. 

Dissidence (di*sid^ns). 1656. [ad. I., dis- 
stdentia, f. dissidere (DlS- 1) | Disagreement 
(in opinion, character, etc.) ; difference, dissent 
Dissenting for the mere pleasure of d. 1891. van 
tDi’ssidency. 

Dissident (di*sid?nt). 1534. [ad. L. dis- 
sidtniem ; see Dissidence.] 

A. adj. Disagreeing (in opinion, character, 
etc.); at variance, different. Const, from. 

A forme of prayer d. from the common 16x7. D. 
ejected Priests Cari ylk. 

B. sb. One who disagrees; a dissentient 1789; 
a dissenter 1790. 

The scruples of such dissidents from public opinion 
are real Scott. 

Dissight (dissoi-t, disort). 1710. [Dis- 9.] 
An unsightly object, an eyesore. So Dis* 
si ghtly a. unsightly (rare). 

Dissilient (dissi*lient),xz. 1656. [ad. L. dis- 
silieniem , pr. pple, of dtssiltre, f. DlS- 1 -+ sa- 
tire.’] Leaping asunder, springing apart; spec. 
in Zfo/. bursting open with force, as, a d. pericarp. 
Hence DissMiency, d. quality (rare). 
tDissili-tion. 1660. [f. L. dis si/ire; cf. prec.} 
A leaping or springing apart; a bursting -1685. 
Dissimilar(disi*miiaj),a. (sb.) 1621. [Dis- 
10.] x. Not similar or alike; different in ap- 
pearance, properties, or nature ; unlike. Const. 
to (occsls. from, with). 9. sb. (in pi.) Dissimilar 
things 1654. 

1. A new picture .it was d. to all the others C. 
Bkonte. Hence Dissimila'rlty, unlikeness, differ- 
ence; an instance of this. Dissrmilarly adv. 

Dissimilate (disi*mil<?it), v. rare. 1841. [f. 
Dis- 4 + L. similis , after Assimilate. | To 
make or become unlike. Hence DissPmllatlvo 
tending to or causing dissimilation ; spec . in 
Biol, katabolic. 

Dissimilation (disimil^ Jon). 183a [f. 
prec., after assimilation .] The action of mak- 
ing, or process of becoming, unlike : opp. to 
Assimilation, spec. a. Phi lot. The differentia- 
tion of two identical sounds occurring near each 
other in a word, by change of one of them, as 
in It. pelegrino from L. peregrinus. b. BioL 
Katabolism. 

Dissimilc (disi*milf), sb. 1682. [a. L., after 
Simile. ) The opposite of 1 simile ' ; a eom+ 
parison or illustration by contrast. 
Dissimilitude (disimi*litiud). 1539. [ad» 
L. dissimilitudo .] x. The condition of being 

unlike; unlikeness, dissimilarity; diversity; an 
instance of this. *|*9. Khet. A comparison by 
contrast -1751. 

x. D. of life and diueraitie of maners 1564. 

*t Dissimulate, a. 1450. [ad. L. dissimula* 
tus, pa. pple. of dissimulare.] Dissembled^ 
feigned, pretended -1653. 

Dissimulate (disi*mi£l#it), v. 1533. [f. L. 
dissimulat- ppl, stem; see prec.] ti. trans. 
To pretend not to see, pass over (rare), a. To 
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conceal or disguise under a feigned appearance ; 
to dissemble 1610. Also intr . Hence Die- 

•i-mulativo a. given to or marked by dissimula- 
tion (rare). Dissimulator, a dissembler. 
Dissimuiation^(disitmiulri‘/dn). ME. [a. 
OF., ad. L. dissfmu lotto neat ; see next.] Tne 
action of dissimulating; concealment under a 
feigned semblance; feigning, hypocrisy; an in- 
stance of this (arch, 

Let ioue be without d. Rom. xii. 9. Simulation is 
a Pretence of what is not^and D. a Concealment of 
what is S rsELE. Smooth skilled to grace A devil's 
purpose with an augel^ face Cowrsa. 
tDissimule, v. ME. [a. OK. dissimuler , 
ad. I ..dissimulate (Dis- 4). Hence Dissemble, 
q.v. J 1. trans. — Dissemble v. 1-5. -1636. 
q[ a. In the later Wycliffite version repr. dis- 
simulare of the Vulgate, where the sense of the 
original is 'linger* and 'leave off'. Hence 
tDissi-muler, f-our ^ Dissembler. 
tDisai-new, v. rare. 1640. [Dis-7a.] To 
deprive of sinew or vigour -1641. 

Di palpable, a. 1603. [ad. L. dissifabilis.) 
That can be dissipated -1710. Hence +Dis- 
mlpablllty. 

Dissipate (di*sijM*t), v. 153a. [f. L. dtssi- 
pat ppl. stem of dissipare, f. Dis- 1 + arch. vb. 
sup a re , si pure to throw. Cf. F. dissiper. ) 1. 

trans. To scatter; to cause to go off in all direc- 
tions ; to disperse 1534. Also intr. (for refi.). 
fa. trans. To scatter in defeat -1789. 3. To 

dispel by dispersion (mist, clouds, etc.); to cause 
to disappear 153a. Also fig. and trans f b. 
intr. To pass away by dispersion; to disappear 
1626 4. trans. To disintegrate or dissolve 

completely, undo, annul 1555. Also intr. (for 
refi.), 5. trans . To scatter or consume wilfully 
(money, faculties) ; to squander 168a. C. trans. 
To distract by variety ofobj cts; to fritter away 
1683. 7. intr. To practise dissipation; to en- 

gage in frivolous or (now usually) dissolute 
pleasures 1836. 

3. They wil clerely d. and discusse the myst Moke. 
(It) has dissipated the Fears of that People Steele. 
intr. Libels neglected quickly .disipat to ayr Howell. 
4. Shall the Heavens and Earth be wholly dissipated 
and destroyed Ray. 6. Thought may he dissipated 
into a numl>er of aper^us 1883. Hence tDl’SSipate, 
Dissipated ppl. adjs. dispersed, scattered, wasted, 
frittered away) given to dissipation, dissolute. Dis- 
sipate r, one who or that which dissipates Dis- 
sipative a. tending to d. Dlseipati’vity (in 
Physics), a quantity expressing the rate of dissipation 
of energy } called also dissipation-function. 

Dissipation (disip*jTon). 1545. [ad. L* 
dtssipaiionem .] ti- The action of dissipating 
or dispersing; dispersed condition -1760. a. 
The wasting of a substance, or form of energy, 
through continuous dispersion 1615. 3. Com- 
plete disintegration or dissolution 1577. 4. 

Squandering, waste 1639. 5. Distraction of the 

mental faculties from concentration on serious 
subjects; diversion, amusement ; also with a 
and pi. 1733. 6* Waste of the moral and phy- 

sical powers by vicious indulgence in pleasure; 
intemperate or dissolute mode of living 1784. 

1. Futile d. follow'd, and forc't rout Milt. P. L. vi. 
598. 3. The d. of the whole frame of Nature into 

disjnyntcd dust H. Mure. 4. There had been such 
a <L of treasure Burnet. c Change of place, .in* 
eviuhly produces d. of mind Johnson. 6. He tiled 
young, worn out by d. 1894. 

tDi ssite, a. 1600. [ad, L. dissitus.] Situ- 
ated apart -1657. 

Britaine. .Far a. from this world of ours Holland. 
tDisslander, var. of Disclandkr. 
Dissociable (see below), a. 1603. [In sense 
1, f. Dis- 10; in senses 3 and 3, f. L. dissociare ] 
1. (dissdn jab'l) The reverse of sociable, un- 
sociable. a. That tends to separate. [ L. 
dissoiiabrlis) (rare) 1835. 3. (disdaj*4b'l) 

Separable 1833. 

1. They came in two by two . matched in the most d. 
Manner Addison. Hence DlssociAbi'lity (run), 
Disao'ciabletiess, unsociableness. 

Dissocial (disarm JM), a. 176a. [Dis- io.l 
Disinclined or unsuitable for society; unsocial. 

Hatred and other d. passions Kahns. Hence Die* 
■o'ciaULse v. to render d. 

Disso-date, ppl. a. rare. 1548. [ad. L. dis- 
sociat us. ) Dissociated. 

Dissod&te (disda*Ji,#*t), v. 16 1 1 . [f. L. dis- 
social- ppl. stem of dissociare (Dis- 1).] 1. 

trans. To cut off from association or society ; 


to sever, disunite. Const from . b. Chem. To 
sejmrate the elements of, spec, by heat 1869. a. 
intr. (for refi.) To cease to associate 1866. 

1. Our very wants and desires, which first bring us 
together, have a tendency likewise to d. us Tucker. 
Hence Disso'ciativo a. causing dissociation or de- 
composition. 

Dissociation (dis^uji,/i j3n, -si, A-|»n). i6xx. 
lad. L. dissociationem ; cf. F. dissociation.] X. 
The action of dissociating or the condition of 
being dissociated; disunion, a. Chem. Decom- 
position, spec, by the action of heaL Hence 
d. -point, the temperature at which such decom- 
position takes place. 

1. It will add infinitely to the d*. distraction, and 
confusion of these confederate republics Busks. 

Dissoluble (di'fl^liafb'l, diap'liub’l),a. 1534. 

[ad. L. dissolubihs, f. dis solvere ; cf. F. dissolu- 
ble.] 1. Separable into elements or atoms; ca- 
pable of being destroyed by complete decom- 
position. ta. Soluble in a liquid >1809. s. 
Capable of being loosened, unfastened, or (fig.) 
undone 1600. 4. That may be dissolved, as an 

assembly 164a. 

1. How then should the Gods Being atomic not be 
d. Tennyson. Hence Dls^o lubility,tDiaso*luble- 
ness, the quality of being <L 

Dissolute (di*s 51 ittt), a. (sS.) ME. [ad. L. 
dissolutus, pa. pple. of dissolvere ; cf. F. dissolu. J 
tr. Disjoined, disunited -1651. ta. Relaxed, 
enfeebled -1816. I3* Slack, negligent, remiss 

-1619. 4. tLoose, wanton -1713; lawless in 

style (now rare) x 566. 5. Lax in morals, loose- 
living ; licentious, profligate, debauched. The 
current sense. 25x3. 6. sb. A dissolute person 

(rare) 1608. 

4. The d. d ulness of English Flamboyant Rubkin. 
j. Belial, the dissolutest Spirit that fell Milt. P. R. 
11. 150. Hence Di'uolute-ly adv., •ness* 
Dissolution (disol'il'jan). ME. [a. F., or 
ad. 1 * dissolutionem. ] x. Separation into parts 
or constituent elements; disintegration, decom- 
position. 9. Reduction from the solid to the 
fluid form; liquefaction; formerly, also, =■* fusion 
2598. 3. Solution in a liquid. ? Obs. 1553; fre- 

sult of this ; a solution -1 707. tg. Hurtful re- 
laxation or weakening -1083. 3. The condition 

of being loose from due restraint ; texcess ; 
laxity of behaviour or morals; dissoluteness 
(arch.) ME. tb. with fl. An instance of this 
-1633. 6- The relaxation of any tie, bond, or 

binding power 1534. 7. The breaking up of an 

assembly, association, or constituted body of 
persons 1535. 8. Termination of life; death, 

decease 1522. 9. The action of bringing or con- 
dition of being brought to an end 1528. +10. 

Solution (of a question, etc.) (rare) 1549. 

1. The d. of fle*h, skin, end bones Butler, a. The 
d. of the great snow Fuller. 6. The cause of dis- 
solucion of their amide and league Hall. 7. A d. is 
the civil death of the parliament Blackstone. The d. 
of the monasteries Ld. Brougham, of the Huguenot 
party Geben. 8 . The disolucion and seueraunce of 
the noule fro the body More. 9. That realm were 
like to come to d. Gardiner. Hence Dieeoltr- 
tionism, the doctrine of dnsolutionists. Die- 
solu tioniat, one who advocates d. 

Dissolutive (di*s 5 l'*rtiv), a. N owretre. ME. 

1 f. dissolu t- ppl. stem +-IVE.] x. Having the 
property of dissolving, a. Pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, dissolution 1886. 

Disso lvable, a. AUo-ible. 1541. [f. Dis- 
solve v. ■+■ -able t repl. (in part) Dissoluble.] 
1. Capable of being separated into its elements; 
decomposable. 9. Capable of being liquified or 
melted. ?Obs. 16 53. 3. Of a connexion, society, 
etc. 1 Terminable, destructible 1681. 


You are but men . . and your substance but d. 
clay 1661. a. D., by Water, or by Fire 1668. 3. A 

mere partnership, d. by mutual consent Lowell. 
Hence Dissolvabi'lity, Dissol vableness. 
fDlsao'lvatlve, a. rare. 1577. [f. next + 
-atjve.] a. Having the properly of dissolving, 
b. That tends to dissolve readily -1580. 

Dissolve (dizjrlv), v. ME. [ad. L. dissolver* 
(Dis- i).] 

L trans. z. To put asunder the parts of; to 
reduce to its formativeelements; to disintegrate, 
decompose. (Now rare.) a. To liquefy by 
means of heat, moisture, etc. ; to fuse (now 
rare) ; to melt ; to melt (in something), make 
a Solution of ME. Also fig. tg. To relax, 
enfeeble *1563. 4. To loosen, release (lit. and 
fig.) {arch.) ME, fg. To release from life; usu. 


in pass, to die, depart -1736. 0. To cause to 

vanish; to bring to nought, destroy ME. 

Med. To dissolve (humours), reduce (swellings), 
assuage (pains, etc.) -1657. 8. To break up, 

dismiss, disperse; to terminate the existence of 
(now esp. of Parliament) 1494. Also ellipt. « 
d. parliament. 1868. 9. To undo (a tie, etc.); 

to bring to an end (a relation) ME.; tto sunder 
-x6tx. 10. To destroy the authority, foroe, or 
influence of; to annul, abrogate 1396, 11. To 

solve (a question, etc.) 1549. xa. Cinematogr. To 
Cause (a picture) to fade away. Also intr. 19x2. 

a. Before the Sunne hath. .dissolved the yce Hak- 
unrr. fig. I>baolv*d In Pleasures Penn, tears 1800, 
Speech Carlyle. 4. As the soft touch dissolved the 
virgin sene Thomson. 6. Each gey phantom was 
dissolv’d ip air Sia W. Jonhs, 8. To d. his army* 
Hall, Parliament 1548, a religious house 1586. 9. To 
d. a jointure Blackstone, marriage Lane, partnership 
(mod.). so. To frustrate and a these magic spells 
Milt. Sams. step. 

EL intr. i. To become disintegrated ; to van- 
ish gradually, come to an end ME. a. To be- 
come liquefied ; to fuse ; to melt ; to melt (*'* 
something), forming a Solution 1450. Also 
fi*. 3. Of an assembly, etc. : To break up; to 
disperse; to lose its corporate character 15x3. 
4. To lose its binding force 1611. 

z. The great Globe it selfe, Yea, all which it inherit, 
shall dissolue Temp. iv. L 154. a. While Mountain 
Snows d. against the Sun Drydrn. fig. I am almost 
ready to dissolue( = faint away), Hearing of this Lear 
v. Iii. eat. 4. The charme dlssolues apace. Share. 
Henoe DissoTve sb. (cf. sense xs above). Dissol- 
ver. Dissoivingly adv. 

Dissolvent (diz^lvent). 1646. [ad. L. dis- 
solventem ; see prec.] 

A. adj. Having the power to dissolve; solvent. 

B. sb. One who or that which dissolves. i. 
spec. A substance having power to dissolve other 
substances; a solvent, a menstruum; tformerly, 
in Med., a substance which dissolves morbid 
concretions, etc. 1646. a. gen. andyff. 1835. 

1. Fire — the only Catholic D. Ray. a. Wine is the 
great d. of distrust 1835. 

Dissonance (/li-sdnfiiis). 1571. [ad. L. dis- 
sonantia. Cf. F. dissonance.] 1 . The quality 
or fact of being dissonant ; an inharmonious or 
harsh sound or combination of sounds ; a Drs- 
cord 1597. spec, in Mus. A combination of 
tones causing beats (cf. Heat sb . 1 ) ; also, a note 
which in combination with others produces a 
harsh effect 1660. 9. Want of concord or har- 

mony (between things) 1571. 

x. The. roar, filled trie air with barbarous d. Milt. 
Com us 548. So tDhasonancy. 

Dissonant (di stfnAnt), a. (sb.) 1490. [a. 
K, or ad. L. dissonantem , pr. pple. of dissonant, 
f. Dis- 1 + son are.) L. Disagreeing or discor- 
dant in sound, inharmonious ; harsh-sounding 
1573. 9. Disagreeing, discordant, different, in 

any respect. Const from, to (rarely with), 149a 
3. sb. A harsh sound of speech 1579. 

t. D. and iarring dittyee G. Harvey, e. Opinions 
not ahogvth-r d from »h« Srriptwr** Purthar. Th* 
interest* .. before that time jarring and d n were., 
adjusted Burke. Hence Di’ssonantly adv. 

1 Di*saonate, a. 1548. [ad. L. dissonatus .] 
*- Dissonant -1781. 

Diaapirit, obs. f. Dispirit. 
tDisst&’te, v. 1605. [Dis- 7.] To remove 
from its state ; to deprive 01’ state -164 7. 
Dissuade (diswA-d), v. 1513. [ad. L. dis~ 
suadert (Dis- x); cf. F. dissnader.] x, trans. 
To give advice against. ? Obs. a. To advise or 
exhort (a person) against ; to dehort (from). 
?Obs. 1534. 3. To draw a person from a course 
or action by suasion 1576. 

l My friends . . With imtd entreaties my design d. 
Pore, a Some duawsded him to hunt that days 
but he resolved to the contrary Camden. j. I have 
tried what is possible to d. him Mass Buemey. Hence 
Dissua'der, one who dissuades. 

Dissuasion (disw^^an^. 1396. [ad. L. dis- 
suasionemi see prec.] The action, or an act, 
of dissuading; advice or exhortation against 
something; dehortation. 

Ev*n thy Dissuasioo# me persuade Cowley. 

Dissuasive (disw/i-siv). 1609. J* 
suai”, ppl. stem of dissuade re; see -XVS. J 
A adk Tending to dissuade; dehortatoiy; 
as . d. etaeu lotions. 

h, jAA dissuasive speech or argument; that 
which tends or Is intended to dissuade 1609 
Hence Diaasa*aftve-ly adv., -neaa. 
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fDiwtiMary, a. and sb 1555. [f. L. dis- 
suasor.'] — Dissuasive -1844. 

D issue, var. of Dizzue. 

Dteunder (diwndw), v. 1580. [Dis- 1 
or t] trams. To sunder, sever, dissever. 

Th* Aethiops, far diasunder'd in their seat Chapman. 
tDteswee'ten, v. 1699. [Dis- 6.] tram . 
To deprive of sweetness -1667. 

Dissyllabic, -able, etc. ; see Disyllabic, 

-ABLE, etc. 

Dissymmetric, -al (dissimetrik, - 21 ), a, 
1867. [Dis- xo.] a. The opposite of sym- 
metrical. b. Symmetrical, but in opposite di- 
rections, like the two hands. 

Dissymmetry (dis, si metri). 1849. [Dis-9,] 
a. Lack or absence of symmetry, b. Symmetry 
between two objects, disposed in opposite direc- 
tions, such as the two hands, etc. 
Distad(di*stded),£Mfe/. 1803. ( 7 . Dist(ant) 
+W; ct Dextrad.] In the direction of the 
end or distAl part of a limb, etc. 

Distaff ^di-ataf). FI. distaffs, fdistaves. 
[OE. distxf, for dis- or dise-stxf, dis or disc is 
app. — LQ. dies sc a bunch of flax on a distaff, 
the second element the sb. Staff.] i. A deft 
staff about 3 feet long, on which, in the ancient 
mode of spinning, wool or flax was wound. 9. 
Used as the type of women’s work ME. ; hence, 
for the female sex, female authority ; also, the 
female branch of a family; a female heir 1494. 

t Wymen coinynly do not entremete but to spynne 
on the distaf Caxton. Phr. t To home term on one's 

d. : to ha vo work in hand. a. Soma say the Crazier, 
•ome tay the Distaffe was too busie Huwbll 

attrib . and Comb., as d. aide, the female branch of 
a family 1 distaff's or St. Distaff’s day, the day 
after the Feast of the Epiphany, on which day (Tan. 7) 
women resumed their spinning after the holidays ; 
also called rock-day , a d. being called a rock ; d. 
thistle, a name of Cartkamus lanatus ( Cirsium 
Imnatum ), from its woolly flowering stems. 

Distal n fdist£i*n) f v. arch . ME. [a. OF. 
desteindre (stem desteign -), mod.F. ddtcindre , 
Com. Rom. f. des-, Dis- 1 + L. tingere.) 1. 
trams . To imbue or stain with a colour different 
from the natural one ; to discolour, dye. 9. 
transf. and Jig. T odehle ; to sully, dishonour M E. 

1. The tears that so d. my cheeks Marlow*, a, A 
•oul distaia’d by earth and gold Shknstomk. 

Distal (drstlh, a. 1808. [f. Dist(ant) + 
-al, after dorsal, etc.] A mat. Situated away 
from the centre of the body, or from the point 
of origin (said of the distant part or of the ex- 
tremity of a limb or organ); terminal. Opp. to 
proximal. Also transf. Hence DPstally adv. 
Distance (di-stAns), sb. ME. [a. OF. def- 
iance, distance , ad, ll distantia , f. distantem 
pr. pple. , Distant. ] 

tl. [from OF. defiance discord, quarrel.] The 
condition of being at variance ; discord ; dispute, 
debate -175a; with a and pi. -1666. 

They were in suche vnyte, that there was no dya- 
taunce amonge them Ln. Bbrnkhh. 

+ 11 . [from L. distantia ' difference '.] Diffe- 
rence, diversity -1556. 

III. [f. L. distantia , F. distance , in the sense 
of ' being apart in space ] x. The fact or con- 
dition of being far off in space; remoteness 1594. 
ft. The space lying between any two objects ; 
the space to be passed over before reaching an 
object; an intervening space ME. 8* Techn. 
applications of a. ft. Mil. The space between 
man and man when standing in rank; also that 
between the ranks 1635. b. Fencing. A set space 
to be kept between two combatants 1599. c. 
Facing. The space measured back from the 
winning-post which a horse must have reached, 
in a heat-race, when the winning horse has 
covered the whole course, in order not to be 
* distanced ’ 1674. td. Mus. An interval -1797* 

e. See also Focal d, t Polar d. t Zenith d. 

4, fig. Remoteness in likeness, relationship, 
allusion, degree, or the like ; 4 ideal disjunction * 
(J.) 1667. §* Remoteness in intercourse 1597 : 

hence a. Aloofness, excessive r e s e r ve 1660 ; b. 
Deference 1689. 0 . ellipt. A point or place at 

a distance, the region in the distance 1782. b. 
Painting , etc. The distant part of a landscape 
1706. 7. *///*/. The * space ’ of time between 

two events ME. ^ 

s. Tis d. lends enchantment to the view Campbbll, 
a Within jumping d. Tynoall 3. In these times 
you stand on d. 1 your Passes, Stoccado'a, and 1 know 
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not whet Wmt. 7 *. 11. L *33. 4. The mistake. .1 con- 
ceive to have been an effect of mental d. Main*. 3. 
With safest d. 1 mine honour shielded Shaks. A . . 
courteous Prince, .without stale or d. 1660. I hope 
your modesty Will know, what d. to the crown is due 
Drydkn. Phr. / o keep one’s d. 6 Viewed from a 
d. Cowrsa. A trumpet in the d. pealing news Tehny- 
son. Phr. Middle d. (in Painting)*, the part of a 
[ landscape midway between the foreground and the 
remote region. 7. An apprehension not to be men- 
tioned. eves at this d. of tiuie, without shame 1849. 

| Comb.: d.-flag {Haring), a flag held by the man 
who is stationed at the depose ; -judge, a judge 
stationed at the d.-pout, a post (or fug) placed at the 
fixed 4 distance ' in front of the winning-post in a heat- 
race, to note what horses are 'distanced’, through 
failing to reach this before the winner passes the 
winning-post, 

D 1 -stance, v. 1578. [f. prec. sb.] 1. irons. 
To place at a distance; to eloign. 9. To make 
to appear distant 1695. ta- intr. To be distant 
(rare) -1658. 4. trans. To outstrip or leave 

behind in a race. Also fig. 164a. b. Pacing. 
To beat by a distance ; see Distance sb. in. 
3 c. 1674. 

1. This insight.. distances those who share it from 
those who share it not Kmbrson. a. Mountains, 
which the ripe Italian air distances with a bloom like 
that on unplucked grapes Lowell 4. [He] had 
distanced all his competitors Lever. 

Distanced (drstinst),///. a. 1644. [f-prec.] 
ti. Put at a distance; remote -1672, 9. Left 

behind, outstripped as in a race 1713. b. Pac- 
ing. Beaten by a distance; see Distance sb. 
HI. 3. 1 737. 

Distancv (di'st&nsi). rare. 1628. [ad. L. 
distantia .] Distanlness. 

Distant (di-st&nt), a. ME. [a. F. v ad. L. 
distantem , pr. pple. of distare to stand apart.] 
1. Separate or apart in space. 9. Widely sepa- 
rated ; far apart, not close together 1548. 3. 

Standing, lying, or taking place afar off; remote 
1590. 4. Far apart or remote in time 1603. 

5. transf. and fig. Remote in relations other 
than those of space and time X538. t6. Diffe- 
rent -1710. 7. Reserved in intercourse; stand- 

ing aloof; not intimate 1709. 

l. One hoard had iwo tenons, equally d. one from 

another Kxod. xxxvi. 22. a. D. from thy blest abode 
1760. 3. Earth's d. ends Pome. D. vision Kingsi.ey. 

4. Written.. at d. times Bxrkbley. 5. 1 haven't the 
most d. idea Shkridan. # By d. analogy Argyll Not 
a sister, but a more d. kinswoman Freeman. 7. The 
d. Behaviour of the Prude Steel*. 

So tDiutamtial *. distant; differing. Hence 
IH-atu-nt-Iy adv., -ness. 

Distaste (diatJi’st), sb. 1508. [Dis- 9 : prob. 
as tr. It. disgusto. ] x. Disrelish or dislike of 
food or drink ; nausea. Now rare. 9. Dis- 
inclination, dislike 1598. t3- Unpleasantness; 

annoyance, discomfort -17x1. +4. Offence 

-1731. ts. Mutual aversion, quarrel -1697. 

m. An aversion more resembling a d. than a con. 
viction J. Marti neau. 3. Prosperity is not without 
many Feares and Distastes Bacon. 

Distaste (dist^*st), v. Now rare. 1586. 
[Dis- 6; see prec.] x. trans . To have no taste 
for, disrelish, dislike; to regard with aversion 
or displeasure. +9. To offend the taste of; to 
disgust -1678. Also t absol. or intr. 3. trans . 
To displease, offend 1597; fintr. to cause dis- 
pleasure or offence ; to be distasteful -1654. 1*4- I 
trans. (as f. Dis- 7 a + Taste sb.) To destroy or ! 
spoil the taste or savour of -1640. 

x. Distasting wholesome meat well dressed Fulls*. 
[He] should d. the society of his class Foster, a. Let 
it [the Phvaicke] distast me so it heale me 1636. 
Poyaona, which at the first are scarce found to d. Oth, 
111. iii. 327. 3. Yet loth in anything to d. the King 

Sir T. Herbert. Hence tDist&’StFve a. feeling or 
expressing distaste ; disgusting, offensive j else as sb. 
tDiat&'sturft, loathing of food ; nausea t vexation. 

Distasteful (dfet/i-stfiiD, a. 1607. [ f - Dis- 
taste sb.] x. Disagreeable to the taste; caus- 
ing disgust; nasty x 6 n. 9. Causing dislike; 
disagreeable, offensive 1607. t 3 » Full of dis- 

like; showing dislike; malevolent -1646. 

x. The green d. fruit Drydbn. a. D. truth 1660. 

% After distaatefiill lookea .. They froze me into 
Silence Timon il ii. eso. Hence Dlata'atefnl-ly 
adv., -ness. : 

Difttemanoua (daistf mSaas), a. 1883. [f. 
Gr. St-, Di- * + orfjfuwv.] Bot. Having two 
stamens; ~ DiANDROUS. 

Distemper (diste»mpw),t/.l Now ran. ME. 
[f. med.L. *distenperare (Dis- 4).] tx« trans. 
To temper improperly ; to disturb or derange 
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the due proportion of. (ME. only. ) ft. To disturb 
or disorder the humour (formerly, the due pro- 
portion of the four humours), temper, or feelings 
of ; to render ill-humoured or ill at ease; toupset. 
(Now rare.) ME. 3. To disorder or derange 
the bodily or mental condition of ; to render un- 
healthy or diseased ; to sicken ME. tb. spec. 
To intoxicate -1079. 4- transf. and Jig. To 

disorder the condition of; to derange 1404. tfi. 
To deprive (a metal) of 4 temper * (rare) 1795. 

3. Vamely distempering himsdfe about idle and 
frivolous questions By. Hall 4. This variable com- 
position of mans bodie hath made it as an Instrument 
easie to d. Bacon. 5. The malignancie of my (axe, 
might perhaps d. yours TtocL N. 11. i. 5. 
Distemper, v* ME. [ad. OF. destemprer , 

- tremper ■ med.L. distem ferare , f. Dis- 1 or 5 
*f* L. temferarc . ] +1. trans. To treat with water 
or other liquid; to dilute; to steep -1667. a. 
transf and fig. To dilute; to allay ( aich .) 159a. 
3. Painting. To paint in distemper 1873. 

a. Jealousy . . Distempering gentle Love in his desire, 
As an and water do abate the fire Shaks. 

Distemper (<liste*mpaj), j£.i 1555. [f. Dis- 
temper v. 1 ; partly alter Temper sb. } ti. ' A 
disproportionate mixture ol parts ’ ; distempered 
condition -1644. ta. A disordered condition 
of the air, climate, weather, etc. ; inclemency 
-1856. 3. Derangement of the ' humour ’ or 

'temper* (foimerly regarded as due to distur- 
bance in the bodily ‘humours’; ct. Temper, 
Temperament) ; ill temper, ill humour ; dis- 
affection. [Now assoc, w. sense 4.) 1555. 4. 

Deranged condition of the body or mind (for- 
merly regarded as due to disproportion m the 
four humours) ; ill health, illness, disease 1598; 
with a and pi. 1648. b. spec. A catarrhal affec- 
tion of dogs. Also applied to other diseases of 
animals. 1747. tc. Intoxication -1650. 5. 

tiansf. and fig. Derangement, or disorder (tsp. 
in a state) 1605. 

a. Exposed to theeves, vermin, and distempers of 
weather 1635. 3. Good my lx>rd, what i.s your cause 
of d. If ami. in. ii. 351. 4 Eccentricity Nowise 

amounting to d. Browning. Such plenty of wine ns 
to cause d. 1607. 5. In these sad times of our CiviU 

Distempers Lilly. 

Diste-mper.^.2 1639. [{.Distemper v . 2 ] 
Painting. A method of painting in which the 
colours are mixed with some glutinous sub- 
stance soluble in water, executed usually upon 
a ground of chalk or plaster mixed with gum 
(d. -ground) : mostly used in seen e-pn in ting and 
in the decoration of walls. Also applied to the 
pigments and to the ground, 
t Diatemperance. ME. [a. OF. destem- 
prance , -trempance, f. Dis- 4 + L. temperantia. ] 
»* DlSTEMPKRATURtt -1620. 

Distemperate, a. a>ch. ME. [ad. med.L. 
distemper at us, f. Dis- 4 + L. tempt talus, pa. 
pple. of temperare. ] ti. Of the air or elements : 
Not temperate -1647. ta. Of the bodily * hu- 
mours ’ : Not properly tempered; diseased; ill- 
conditioned -1658. 3. Immoderate; intemper- 
ate, ?Obs. 1557. Hence tDi*te*mperately adv 
Distem perattire (diste*mper&liuj). Now 
arch. X531. |Cf. Distemperate and Tem- 
perature.] x. Distempered condition of tha 
air or elements; inclemency, unwholesomeness. 
9. Distempered condition of the 'humours'; 
disorder, ailment 1533. 3. Disturbance of mind 
or temper 1571. Also transf, and fig. 4. Ex- 
cess (tsp. of heat or cold; cf. sense 1); intemper- 
ance 1572. 

x. The temperature or d. of the regions Elyot. a. 
A huge infectious troope Of pale distemperaturet 
Com. Err. v. i. 8a. 3. what 1 uttered through the d. 
of my passion Warburton. 

tDiftte*mpennent 158s. [t Distemper 
v . 1 + -mbnt.] Distempered condition (of the 
air or humours) -1661. 

•fDistemperure. ME. [a. OF. dcstemprure .] 

- Distem per ature. 

Distend (diste-nd), v. ME. [ad. L. disten- 
(Ure (Dis- x)i] +x. trans. To stretch asunder; 
to spread out. Also fig. -1834. tft. intr. To 
stretch out, extend -1638. 3. trams, spec. To 

swell out or enlarge by pressure from within, as 
a bladder; to expand, dilate by stretching 1650. 
Also transf. and fig. 4. intr. To increase in 
bulk by Internal stretching ; to swell out, ax- 
pand 16 tor. 

3. May thy Cows their burden'd Bags d. Dsydcn. 
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4. Now hi# heart Distends with pride Milt. P. D 
573. tD«ste*ndible «. capable of being distended. 

Distensible (disteMisIb'l), a. i8a8. [f. L. 
d is tens-, distendere + -ISLE. ) Capable of bei ng 
distended or dilated. Hence Distiiisibi’llty, 
d. finality. 

Distension (diste-npn). 1607. [a. F., or 
ad. L, distension em , var. of distentionemj) 1. 
The aetion of distending; distended condition; 
expansion by stretching or swelling out. a, 
Extension; straining, racking. ? Oos. 1635. 
Distensive (distensiv), a. rare . 1836. [f. 
L. distens- ppl* stem + -ive.] Distensible. 
1'Diste*nt, sb. 1613. [ad. L. distentus, f. ppl 
stem of distendere.] Distension; breadth -1659. 

Distent (distent), ppl. a. 1590. [ad. L. dis- 
tent us. Commonly used os a pa. pple. = Dis- 
tended.] ti. Extended -1773. a. Swollen 
out 1605. 

Distention, var. of Distension. 

Dister; see Distkrr. 
fDlsteTminate, v. 1599. [f. L. disterminat-, 
ppl. stem of diderminare (Dis- 1).] To sepa- 
rate as a boundary does; to bound, divide -1676. 
So ’t'DisteTminste a. separated, marked off, 
divided, + Distermina'tlon, separation as by 
bomdaries; division. 

tDiste-rr, v. [f. Dis- 7C + I.. terra.") To 
banish from one’s country; to exile. Howell. 
Distil ene (drsjwii). 1808. [f. Gr. 81 -, Pi- 2 
+ aOiros. ] — CYANITE i. Named from its 
different electrical properties in two different 
directions. 

Disthrone (disjwu-n), v. 1591. [Dis- 7 c.] 
To dethrone. Also Jig. So tDisthro*nize v. 

Distich (di’siik), sb. PI. distichs, t dis- 
tiches. 1553. ( ad. L. distiehon (also used), a. 
Gr. blarixov (neut. ofS/arixoradj.), t bt- (Di- 2 ) 
+ o-t/xoi row. ] A couple of lines of verse, usu- 
ally making complete sense ; a couplet. 

By far the greater number of verses in the poetry of 
the Old Testament consist of Distichs Driver. 

Distich (distik), a. rare. 1788. [ad. L. 
distich us', seeprec.] — Distichous. 

Distichal (drstik&l), a. (jA.) 1778. [f. L. 
distichus + -al; see prec.] 1. Pros. Consisting 
of two li nes of verse, a. £00!. Applied to certain 
joints in the arm of a crinoid; also as sb. 1879. 
||Distichiasis(distikM &sis). 1875. [mod L. . 
f. distichia , a. Gr., t btanxos: see Distich.] 
Path. A malformation in which the eyelid has 
a double row of eyelashes. 

Distichous (drstikas), a. 1753- [f- L. di- 
stichus adj. ; see Distich. ] Disposed in two 
opposite rows; two-ranked: formerly, some- 
times = dichotomous. Hence Di*atlcliotialy adv. 
Distil, distill (disti-1), v. Inflect, distilled, 
-tiling. ME [ad. L. de-, distillare , f. DE- 1, 1 
+ sti/lare to drop; cf. F. distiller.) 1. intr. 
To trickle down or fall in drops; to exude, b. 
To pass or flow gently (chiefly Jig.) 1609. c. To 
drip with 1714. a. trans. To let fall or give 
forth in drops ME. 3. trans f and fig. To give 
forth or impart in minute quantities ; tto instil 
ME. 4. To subject to the process of distilla- 
tion (see Distillation 3) ME.; to extract the 
•essence of by distillation ME. ; to transform or 
convert into by distillation 1636. absol . 1611. 
Also Jig. 5. To obtain, extract, produce, or 
make, by distillation ME. Als ojig. 6. intr. 

To undergo distillation; to drop, pass, or con- 
dense from the still ME, I7. To melt, dissolve 
{lit. and fig.) -1719. 

1. Soft showers distiH'd, and suns grew warm in 
vain Pope. M y R peach shall distill a# the deaw Deut. 
xxxii. a. a. His dew ie locks distil I’d Ambrosia Milt. 
P. L. v. 56. 3. Distilling healing virtue into bitter 

waters Myers, 4. The. Water. .Looke thou dystyll 
B. Goocc An htrb destin'd, and drunk G. Herbert. 
5 -.fig- Siren tears, Disnll’d from limbecks foul as hell 
within Shaks. 7. Swords by the lightning’s subtle 
force distil I'd Addison. Hence Disti’llable a. ca- 
pable of being distilled (//'Land fig\ So Di*Btillate 
sb. the product of distillation. Dlsti'lment, the 
process, or produce, of distillation. 

Distillation (distil^jan). ME. [ad.L .de-, 

distiltationem . | 1. The action of falling or 
flowing down drop by drop. ta. Path. A de- 
fluxion of rheum -1755. 3. The action of con- 
verting any substance' into vapour by means of 
heat, and of again condensing this by means 
■of an alembic, retort and receiver, or a still and 
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refrigeratory ; and, generally, the operation of 
separating by means of Are, and in closed ves- 
sels, the volatile from the fixed parts of any sub- 
stance ME. Also transf, and Jig. 4. concr. 
The product of distilling 1598. Also Jig. 

3. Dry or destructive d. t the decomposition of a 
substance by strong heat In a retort, and the collection 
of the volatile matters evolved, a# in the destructive 
d. of coal in gas-making. Fractional d^ the separa- 
tion of two or more volatile liquids having different 
boiling-points, so that they pass over at different 
temperatures and can be collected separately. 
tDl'Stillator. 1576. [1. L. distillare .] A 
distiller -1659. 

Distillatory (distW&t5ri). 1460. [? after F. 
distillatoire .] a- adj. Pertaining to, or em- 
ployed in , distillation 1576. tb. sb. An apparatus 
for distillation ; a still, etc. -1736. 

Distiller (distiiax), 1577. [f. Distil v. + 
-er *.] i. One who or that which distils; spec. 
one who extracts alcoholic spirit by distillation. 
Also Jig. a. An apparatus for distilling salt 

wn'er at sea; a Distilling condenser 1885. 
Distillery (disti* lari). 1677. [f. prec. 5 see 
-ery.] tx. — Distillation 3. -1807. a. 
The establishment or works in which the dis- 
tilling of spirits is carried on 1759. 

Distinct (disti-qkt), ppl. a. ME. [ad. L. 
distinct us t distingucre ; cf. F. distinct , -ie.'] 

A. as pa. pple. x. Distinguished, differentiated 
-1667. ta- Divided -1526. 

B. adj ’ 1. - Different a. MEL b. Not 

confounded with each other, or with something 
else 1674. a. Possessing differentiating charac- 
teristics; different in quality or kind; not alike. 
Const, from. 1523. 3. Clearly perceptible or 

discemiblo by the senses or the mind ; plain, 
definite MEL 4. Marked; decorated, adorned. 
(A Latinism, chiefly poetic.) 1596. 

s. A large Feather.. contains neer a million of d. 
parts Hooke- The worker from the work d. was 
known Pope. m. Holiness, .is quite d. from vindictive- 
ness 1836. 3. D. the shaggy mountains lie^ D. the 

rocks Scott. *The d. expression of thoughts Tyndall. 
A d. loss to the stage 1887. 4. The place., was dight 

With divers flowres d. with rare delight Spenser. 
tDisti-nct, v. ME. [a. OF .di- 9 destincter, i. 
distinct.) — Distinguish; in pa. pple. some- 
times — Distinct a. -1583. 

Distinction (disti-gkjm). ME. [a. F. f ad. 
L. distinctionem. ] ti. Division, partition; 
separation -1739 ; punctuation ; a point or stop 
-1637. ta. One of the parts of a whole; a divi- 
sion, section; a class, category -1848; class 
(in relation to status); rank, grade -1763. 3. 

The action of distinguishing; the perceiving, 
noting, or making a difference between things; 
discrimin ation. Also with a and pi. ME. 4. 
The condition of being different ; difference; a 
difference ME. 5. The faculty of distinguish- 
ing. ? Obs. 1606. tfl. The condition of being 
distinct; distinctness-1712. 7, Something that 
distinguishes; a distinguishing mark, quality, 
or characteristic MEL 8. T. he treating with 
special consideration or honour; also with a 
and pi. 1715. 9- Excellence or eminence that 

distinguishes from others; elevation of char- 
acter, rank, or quality 1699. 
z. The d. of chapters and verses now in use Boyle. 

3 , They rend and tear the scriptures with their dis- 
tinctions Tindalb. Without d. of rank or creed 1891. 

4. Denying a d. of persons in the Godhead 1731. 7. 

The capital is the great d. of this order Rickman. 8. 
The distinctions.. paid us by our betters Goldsm. 

. Various persons of d. had come there in his train 
Jcott. The book . . has . . d. (mod.). Hence Dis- 
tPnctional a . of the nature of d. (rare). 
Distinctive (distiqktiv). 1583. [f. L. dis- 
tinct - ppl. stem (see Distinct) + -ive.] 

A. adj. x. Having the quality of distinguish- 

ing; characteristic, distinguishing, a. Having 
the power of discrim nating; discriminative; 
discerning {rare) 1646. 3. Having a distinct 

character or position (rare) 1867. 4. Hebr. 

Gram. Applied to accents used, instead of stops, 
to separate clauses 1874. 

z Papist and Protestant now became d. names 
D'Israeli. 

B . sb. x. A characteristic x8x6. v.Hebr. Gram. 
A distinctive accent; see A, 4. 1874. 

Hence Disti*nctive-ly adv., •neee. 

Distinctly (disti’qktli), adv. ME. [f. Dis- 
tinct a. + -ly*.] fx. In a distinct or separate 
manner; separately -1737. a. Clearly, plainly; 
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without confusion or obscurity ME. ; in mod.nse 
(chiefly with adjs. or adjectival phrases): Un- 
mistakably, decidedly, indubitably 1858. 

a. I remember a masse of things, but nothing d. 
Shako. An object which was <L not political 1858. 

Distinctness (disti*ijktii6s). 1654. U- as 
prec. + NESS.] i. The condition or quality of 
being distinct; separateness; individuality 1668. 
a. The condition or quality of being clear: a. as 
a quality of the object 1668 ; b. as a quality of 
perception or thought 1654. 

z. The soul's . . incorporeity or d. from the body 
Cud worth. a. The absence of all scientific d. of 
thought Whewell. 

tDisti nctor. [a. L."j One who drawB dis- 
tinctions. Stanyhurst. 
lDisti*ngue, v. [ME. distingen , -green, a. 
F. distinguer , ad. I- distingucre, f. di-, DlS- x 
+ stinguere orig. "to prick or stick',] — Dis- 
tinguish. 

)i Distlngud (dial f Age), a. 1813. [F.] Dis- 
tinguished ; having an air of distinction. 
Distinguish (disti-ggwij), v. 1561. [f. F. 
distinguer\ see -ish*. Cf. Distingue. J 

I. trans. x. tTo divide or separate -1739; to 

class, classify 1581, a. To mark as different or 
distinct; to separate by distinctive marks; to 
differentiate 1576. b. To mark; to characterise 
1600. 3. To recognize as distinct or different ; 

to separate mentally ; to perceive the difference 
between ; to draw a distinction between 1561. 
tb. To make a distinction in or with respect to 
-X748. 4. To perceive distinctly or clearly; to 

•make out ; to recognize 1593. 5. To single 

out; to honour with special attention (anh.) 
1607. 8, To make conspicuous, or eminent in 

some rcspecL Now usu. reft, or pass. x6oo. 

x. The inhabitants were, .distinguished into artisans 
and soldiers Goldsm. a. By the fir^t [Ciuilitie] we 
are distinguished from bruit-beasts led by scnsualitis 

A. 'S. Transl. Fref. 3. I can d. gold, for example, 

from iron Berkeley. 4. No man could d what he 
said Shaks. I.uck . 1785. 6. He had distinguished 

himself on every frontier of the empire Gibbon. 

II. intr. x. To make or draw a distinction; to 
perceive the difference between things ; to dis- 
criminate. Const absol., or (usually) with 
between. 1604. ta. intr. (for refi.) To become 
distinguished or differentiated (rare) 1649. 

1. Since 1 could d. betwixt a Benefit, and an Iniurie 
Oth . 1. iii. 314. Phr. To d. upon « 1 . 3 b. 

Hence Dhsti'ngtxisher. 

Distinguishable (distrijgwiJ&b'l), a. 1597. 
[f. prcc. + -able.] x. Capable of being dis- 
tinguished, separated, or discriminated. a. 
Capable of being divided or classified; divisible 
1658. 3. Discernible, perceptible x6ri. +4. 

Worthy of distinction; noteworthy -1824. f 5. 
Distinctive (rare) 1665. 

z. Whatever objects are different are d. Hume, a 
A simple idea is not d. into different ideas Locke: 
Hence Disti-nguiehably adv. 

Distinguished (di*ti-ggwijt),/^/. a. 1609. 
[f. Distinguish v. +-ED 1 .] fi. Individually 
distinct -1813. a. Clearly perceived; clear; pro- 
nounced -178a. t3. Differentiated from others; 
special, distinctive -1813. 4. Possessing dis- 

tinction; remarkable, eminent; celebrated; of 
high standing. (Now almost always of per- 
sons.) 1714. = Distingu& 1748. 

3. Four or five d. euests, including the Conservative 
Premier Mbs. H. Ward. Mr. Cleveland was tall and 
d. 1826. Hence DiatPnguishedly adv. in a d. 
maunerf with distinction. 

Distinguishing, ppl. a. 1670. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing 2 .] i. Constituting a difference; distinc- 
tive, characteristic; sometimes, That renders 
distinguished 1686. a. Discriminating 1697. 
t3. That confers special favour - 1719 . 

s. Very probably I shall be ordered to hoist a D. 
Pendant Nelson. It is Mr. N'ftd. merit that [etc.] 
1893. Hence DistPnguiahingly adv. 

Disti *nguishment ? Obs. 1586. [f. Dis- 
tinguish v. + -ment.] x. Distinction; also 
concr. something serving to distinguish. fa. 
Clear discernment 164a. 

+ Disti *tle, v. [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive of title. 

B. Jons. 

|| Di-stoma, Di-stomum. 1851. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. btffTOfiot, -ov, double-mouthed. Distoma 
has pi. distomata', distomum, pi. distoma. See 
N.E.D.] Zool. A genus of digenetic Trema- 
toda , parasitic worms or flukes, having two 
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suckers (whence the name). So Disto'matous 
a. belonging to the genus D. var. Dl'stome. 
•[Distort, ppl. a. 1588. [ad. L. distort us ; see 
next | Distorted; wry, awry -1643. 

Distort (clistp*Jt), v. 1586. [f. L. distort-, 
ppL stem of distorquere (Dis- 1); cf. EXTORT.] 
Ti. trans . To twist or wrench to one side, or out 
of the straight position -1720. a. To put out 
of shape or position by twisting or drawing 
awry ; to change to an unnatural shape 1634. 
3 - fig- To give a twist to (the mind, thought, 
views); to pervert (statements, facts) 1580. 

1. Headlong he falls, and. .Distorts his neck Gay. 
a. To d. the limbs Johnson. A mirror which distorts 
the features [mad), 3. Words.. distorted from their 
common use Glanvilx. Hence* Disto*rted-ly adv n 
•ness. Disto a rter. Disto'rtive a, having the 
quality of distorting 

Distortion (di*tf xjan). 1581. [ad. L. dis- 
tort 1 arum ; see prec. Cf. F. distortion.^ x. 
The action of distorting, or condition or being 
distorted, or twisted awry or out of shape; spec . 
a condition of the body or a limb, in which it 
is twisted out of the natural shape, b. Math . 
and Optics . Any change of shape not involving 
breach of continuity 1879. c. concr. A distorted 
form or image 1820. a. A twisting or writhing 
movement; a contortion 1718. 3. The twisting 
or perversion of words, facts, history, etc. 1650. 
x. The d. or writhing of the mouth Mulcastkr. 
Hence DistoTtionist, a caricaturists an acrobat 
who distorts his body. 

Distra-ct, ppl . a. arch. ME. [ad. L. dis- 
tractus. distrahere (Dl S- 1). See also Dl STR A IT. J 
1. — Distracted fi, 3, 4. ta. Drawn away; 
having the attention diverted -1553. 

Distract (distraekt), v. ME. [1. L. distract - 
ppl- stem ; see prec. j x. trans. To draw asunder 
or apart; to separate, divide {lit. and//.) 1585. 
a. To turn aside, or in another direction; to di- 
vert. (Now only in to d. the attention , the 
mind, cr the like.) ME. 3. To draw in diffe- 
rent directions; to perplex or confuse; to cause 
dissension or disorder in 1597. 4. To throw 

into a state of mind in which one knows not 
how to act 1583. ts. To derange tho intellect 
of; to drive mad -1791. 

1. A kingdom.. divided and distracted into factions 
Asr. Sandys. a. [This] distracts the mind from the 
sense of danger Carpenter. 3. How is his tongue 
districted between the Spirit of God and the spirit of 

S old Fuller. 4. 1 am at present distracted with 
oubts Dickens. 5. This is a poore mad soule.. 
pouerty hath distracted her a lien. IV, IL i. 116. 
Hence fDistra'Ct sb. a distraction. Quarles. fDis* 
tra'ctful a. fraught with distraction. Dlstra*ct- 
Ingly adv. Distra’ctive a. of distracting quality 
or tendency -ly adv . 

Distracted (distrsekted), ppl. a. 1590. [f. 
Distracts. + -KD 1 .] fi. Drawn apart; divided 
-164a. a. Driven hither and thither; agitated 
1633. 3. Mentally drawn to different objects ; 

perplexed or confused 1633 4. Much contused 

or troubled in mind 1602. 5. Deranged in mind ; 
crazy, mad. Now rare in lit sense. 1590. 

a, Ad. Sea 1735. 3. The d. affairs of that kingdom 

*799" 5- H [Belhlein] was an Hospital for d. people 

Howell. Hence Distraxteddy ado ., •nest. 


tDistra ctile, a. 1709. [t. L. distract ppl. 
stem of distrahere.] Capable of being drawn 
asunder or stretched, extensible. (Cf. con- 
tractile ,) -1835. 

Distraction (dUtwkfan). 1450. [ad. L. 
distt actionem ; cf. F. distraction . ] 1 1 • A dra w- 

ing or being drawn asunder ; forcible division 
or severance -1838* a. Diversion of the mind 
or attention (usually in adverse sense) 1450; an 
instance of this; something that distracts the 
attention 1614. 3. The tact or oondition of 

being drawn or pulled in different directions 
1598 ; disorder or confusion caused by internal 
dissension 1642. 4, Violent perturbation of 

mind 1606. tg. Mental derangement; crazi- 
ness, insanity -1794. 

a. That you may attend vpon the Lord without d. 
1 Cor. vii. 35. 3. To settle the Peace of the Kingdom, 
and compose the present Distractions 164a. 4. The 

Princess loves you to d. 180a. 3. In the d. of this 

madding fever ^Shaks, Hence jDintra’ctioua a. 
fraught with distractions. _ „ . 

Distrain (distr/i‘n), v. ME. [a. OF. de- 
streindre , -aindre (destreign-) U distringere 
(DtS- r). Dis- prob. * at- Intensive. J 

L General senses : all Ohs. ti. To compress, 
grasp tightly -1600. fa. //.To hold in its 


grasp, as disease, etc. -1618. T 3 * To constrain 
or compel (a person to do something). (Hence 
the legal sense II. 1.) -1400. t4. To strain 

out, express -1634. tfi. To tear off; to rend 
asunder -1590. 

3. Who de<*Lreyns be to swere ofte ME. . 5, That 

same net neither guile nur force might it distraine 
Spenser F . Q . it. xu. 8a. 

IL Law. i, trans. tTo constrain or force (a 
person) by the seizure and detention of a chattel 
or thing, to perform some obligation; to punish 
by such seizure for non-performance of an 
obligation* In later usage : To levy a distress 
upon (a person) in order by sale of the chattels 
to obtain satisfaction for adebt, esp. for arrears of 
rent. 1774- a. absol . or intr. To levy a distress. 
Const. for\ also upon , on a person or thing, 
ME 8* trans. To seize (chattels, etc.) by way 
of distress ; to levy a distress upon (arch.) 1531. 

x. To make sommons, and distreyne for iacke of 
appearaunce all and every Tenant of the sayd Abbot 
Grafton, a. To distreyne for the same rentes in the 
seid Mauers 1512. 

Hence tDistral*n eh. distraint; restraint. Dis- 
trai'nable a. liable to distraint; capable, of being 
distrained foa Distrai nee*, one who is distrainee!. 

I Distrai’ner, -or, one who levies a distress. Dis* 
trai’nment, the action of distraining ; distraint. 

Distraint (distrai nt). 1730. [f. prec. vb. ; 
cf. Constraint* 1 The action of distraining (in 
the legal sense); distress. 

Payment of taxes was enforced by d. Green. 

Distrai't, a. ME [a. ¥., f. distraire . ] +1. 
Distracted in mind -*1450. a. Absent-minded, 
[from mod.F., with F. fem. distraite, j 
Distraught (distrjrt), ///. a. arch. ME. 

I var. of Distract ppl. a., L. distraotus ; perh. 
influenced by straight.} 1. -= Distracted 4. 
a. - Distracted 5. fa. lit . Pulled asunder, 
drawn in different directions -1642. 

1. I lay awake D. wiih warring thoughts L. Morris. 

a. D. v and mad with terror Rom. 4- Jut. iv. iii. 49. 
3. His greedy throte.. in twod. Spenser F.Q.w. vii.31. 
fDistrau-gtited, ppl. a. 157a. [var. of Dis- 
tracted. J - Distracted -1603. 
tDistream, v. rare. 1630. [Dis- 1.] To 
stream down or away -1750. 

O'er that virtuous blush disireams a tear Siisnstone. 
Distress (distress'), sb. ME. [a. OF, destrece , 
etc. : — late pop.L* +districtia, L districtus (cf. 
angustia from angustus ).] x. The action or 
fact of straining or pressing tightly; strain, 
stress ; fig. pressure employed to produce or 
(less usually) prevent action; compulsion; re- 
straint. Now dial. a. Anguish or affliction 
affecting the body, spirit, or community ME. 

b. Naut. The condition of a ship when it re- 
quires immediate assistance 1659. c. Exhausted 
condition under extreme physical strain x86i. 
3. Law. The action of distraining; the legal seiz- 
ure and detention of a chattel, orig. for the pur- 
pose of constraining the owner to do some act; 
Liter, in order out of the proceeds of its sale to 
satisfy some debt or claim, esp. for lent unpaid 
ME 4. The chattel or chattels thus seized M E. 

a. Sorrow and hearts d. Milt. P. L. xii. 611. They 
fired four Guns as Signals of D. 1745. 3. The 1 'hocians 
not meaning so to lose their Rent, made a distress 
by strong hand Rai.rigii. 4. If., no distress sufficient ; 
there can be founde 1512. 

Comb. i d.’gira, •rocket, signals of n ship in d. ; 
•sale, a sale of distrained goods; -warrant, a 
warrant authorizing a d. 

Distress (distre-s), v. Pa. /. and pa. pple. 
distressed t also dlstrest. ME. [a. AF. de- 
stresser «■ OF. destresser , orig. destrecier : — late 
L. district iare , f. districtus ; see prec."| x. trans. 
To subject to severe strain or pressure ; to put 
to sore straits; now esp. to afflict or exhaust. 
Also trans f and //. ta* To crush in battle 

-1796. 3. To constrain by force or suffering 

ME. 4. To cause pain or anxiety to; to afflict, 
vex, make miserable 1586. ts- To rob; to 
plunder -1568 . 6. To levy a distress upon M E. 

x. Wee are troubled on euery side, yet not distressed 
a Cor. iv. 8. 3. Men who can neither be distressed 

nor won into a sacrifice of duty A. Hamilton. Hence 
Diatre'ased'ly ado., -ness. Distressingly adv. 

Distressful, a. 1591. [f. Distress^.] z. 
Fraught with, causing, or involving distress; 
tgained by severe toil Shaks. 9 * Of persons, 
their actions, etc. ; Full of distress; sorely dis- 
tressed x6oi. 

x. Distressefull Wane > Pet u VI, v. Iv. 126, un- 


certainty i860, a. The most d. districts x 86a Hence 
Distre*ssful-ly adv n -nose. 

Distributable (distri*bi»t&b’l), a. 1654. [f. 
Distribute vS\ Capable of being distributed. 
Distributary (distri'bi«it&ri). 1541. [f. L» 
ppl. stem distnbut - (see Distribute ia). j 

A. adj. ti. Distinct, several, o. Distributive 
1846. 

B. sb. Something whose function is to dis- 
tribute ; e. g. branch canals x8b6. 

t Distribute, pa. pple. ME. [ad. L. distri- 
bute. J Distributed -1562. 

Distribute (distri*bi«t), v. 1460. [f. L. dis- 
tribut-, ppl. stem of distribucre (Dis- 1) ] 1. 

trans. To deal out or bestow in portions or 
shares among many ; to allot or apportion as 
his share to each ; fto dispense, administer 
(justice, etc.) -1746. a. To spread or disperse 
abroad through a space or over a surface ; more 
loosely, to spread, scatter. (In pass, often with 
no idea of motion ; cf. diffused, etc.) 1511. 8- 

To divide and arrange 1553. 4. To divide and 
place in classes or other divisions ; to classify 
1664; tin Arith. «- Divide -1739, 5. To sepa- 
rate and allocate to distinct places, spec, in 
Printing. To remove (type that has been set up) 
from the forme, and return each letter into its 
proper l>ox in the case. Also absol. 1615. 6. 

Logic. To employ (a term) in its full extension 
-1837. 7. Gram. To make distributive 1876. 

x. To distribut in almes to an hundred poore men an 
hundred pence 1574. < absol. Distributing to the neces* 
sity of Sainti Rom. xii. 13. a. Tod. ink over the form 
187%. 6. The middle term. . must be distributed once, 
at least, in the premise* Whatkly. Hence Dis- 
tributee* {Law), a person to whom a share falls in 
the distribution of an intestate estate. Distributer, 
-or, one who distributes. 

Distribution (distribifl-Jan). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. dLtributionem\ see prec.] 1. 1 he no- 
tion of distributing, dealing out, or bestowing 
in portions among a number ; apportionment, 
allotment, b. Pol. Econ. (a) The dispersal 
among consumers of commodities produced : 
opp. to production, (b) T he distribution of the 
aggregate produce of any society among its 
individual members. 1848. a. T he action of 
spreading abroad or dispersing to or over every 
part of a space or area ; the condition or mode 
of being so dispersed or located 1589. 3. The 

orderly dividing of a mass into parts ; division 
and arrangement ; classification 1605* 4 * Logic. 
ta. — Division -1725. b. More recently, The 
application of a term to each and all of the 
individual* included in its denotation or exten- 
sion 1827. 5. Phet. A figure whereby an orderly 

division or enum ration is made of the principal 
qualities of a subject 1727. 6. A r chi A The ar- 

rangement of the parts ol a building, esp. of the 
interior divisions 1727. 7. Printing. The ac- 
tion or process of distributing type 1727. 8* 

Steam-engine. 'The steps or operations by which 
steam is supplied to and withdrawn from the 
cylinder at each stroke of the piston ; viz. ad- 
mission, suppression or cutting off, release or 
exhaust, and compression of exhaust steam 
prior to the next admission * (Webster 1864). 

x. AH shall be set right at the final d. of things 
Butler. ’\ he laws of Production and D. Mill. The 
unequal d. of t! e fruits of industry {mod.). a. This 
Order, has such and suth a geographical d. Daviu- 
son. 3. lhe d. of land into parishes Emerson. 
Hence Distribu*tional a. Distribu'tloaist, one 
who advocates a system of d. {rare). 

Distributive (distri*l>i£tiv). 147 [a. F. 
didnbutif. -ive, ad. L. distributive, j 

A. 1. Having the property of distributing; 
d ispensi ng, bestowing , or deal) n gout i n portions ; 
given to distribution, a. Having a tendency to 
diffusion 1627. 3. Of, belonging to, or arising 

from, distribution 1616. 4. Expressing distribu- 
tion; spec, in Gram * Having reference to cash 
individual of a number or class 1530. 5. Logic. 

Referring to each individual of a class sepa- 
rately ; opp. to collective 1735. 6. Math . Ope- 

rating upon every part in operating upon the 
whole; as d. formula , function , cl& 1855. 

3. D. justice , one of the two divisions or Justice 
according to Aristotle (the other being CuMMin ATivak 
Hence, applied to that part of substantive law, which 
is concerned with the determination of rights. 4. />, 
adjectives, the words each, either , neither, every. 
D. numerals, in Latin, singuli, one by one, bind, twe 
by two, etc. 
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B. sb. i. Gram. A distributive word; see A. 4. 
XC30. fa. That which Is distributed 1635. 
Hence Distri’butive-ly adv., etas. 
+Distri*ct, a. 1596. [ad, L. districtm , pa. 
pple. of distrimgereyseo Distrain and Strict.] 
Strict ; severe ; exact -2700. tDistri'ctly adv. 
District (drstrikt), sb. x6iz. [a. F., ad. 
med.L. dis (rictus, f. L. district - ppl. stem; see 
Distrain. ] f 1. Lam. The territory under the 
jurisdiction of a feudal lord -1670. a. A por- 
tion of territory marked off or defined for some 
special administrative or official purpose ; e. g. 
a police, postal , or registration d., etc. 8. spec. 
a. A division of a parish, having its own church 
or chapel, eta 1818. b. A subdivision of a 
county, having an Urban or Rural District 
Council 1895- c. In British India : A division 
or subdivision of a province or presidency, 
having at its head a * Magistrate and Collector 
or * Deputy-Commissioner ' 1776. d. In U.S. 
used in specific and local senses : e.g. a political 
division ® election constituency, as an assembly, 
congressional , or senate d, x8oo. e. An allotted 
sphere of operation ; esp. a section of a parish 
allotted to a lay visitor, working under the 
clergyman 1863. Also ffig. 4. A tract of 
country of vaguely defined limits; a region, 
locality, quarter 171a. 

4. A purely agricultural d. (1 mcdX 
at trio, and Comb., in sense *o\. belonging to, or 
allotted to a particular d.*j as cL -chapel, etc. 1 d.- 
judge.v tc. D.-attorney CU. S.), the local prosecut- 
ing officer of a d. 1 •council, the local council of an 
Urban or Rural D. as constituted by the Pariah 
Councils Act of 1804; bonce -councillor; -court 
(U.S.), a court of limited jurisdiction, having cogni- 
sance of certain causes within a cL, presided over by 
e d. -Judge ; d. visitor, a person who does parochial 
work in a district under a clergyman's direction. 

Dtatrict, tn i8a8. [£ prec. »b.] To divide 

into districts. 

fDiatri-ction. 1450. fa. OF. f ad. L. distric- 
tionem ; cf. District a.'] Strictness, severity, 
rigour -1660. 

H Distringas (distrbijgses). 1467. [a. L., — 

1 thou shalt distrain \ being the first word of the 
writ ] Law . The name of a writ bidding the 
sheriff distrain in certain cases. 

IlDistrix (di-striks). 1811. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
8i» +■ 0 pl£. ] Med. A disease of the hair, in which 
it splits at the end. 

fDistrou-ble, v. ME. [a. OF. destrobler , 
troubler , f. des-, L. die* + trobler, troubler .] To 
disturb (greatly) -1609. 

fDistni'SS, v. ME. [ad. {OF. destrousser 
(mod. F. ditrousser to unfasten), f. des-, Dis- 4 + 
trousser. | irons. To strip or plunder ; hence, 
to rout. Also fig. -1548. 

Distrust (distnrst), sb. 1513. [Dis- 9.] 
a. Absence or want of trust: lack of confidence, 
faith, or reliance; doubt, suspicion, b. Loss 
of credit 1667. c. Breach of trust 1667. 

x. Eche..in such hatred and d. of other Mou. 
Foul d. and breach Disloyal on the part of Man Milt. 
Hence fDistru'Htless a. confident ; unsuspecting. 

Distrust (distrust), v. ME. [Dis- 6.] fi. 
intr. with of, in, to: To be without confidence 
In -1671. a. t*-ans. To do the opposite of trust- 
ing; to withhold trust from; to put no trust in, 
or reliance on 1548; to entertain doubts con- 
cerning 1586. fa. with inftn. phr. or cl. : To 
suspect -1^07. 

a. To d. mine eyes Twel. N. iv. ill 13. He . - dis- 
trusted his ministers Gibbon. Not distrusting mine 
health 9 Mace. ix. a a. 1 shall not d. to be acquitted 
of presumption Milton. Hence Distnrster. 

Distrustful (distrustful), a. 1591. [f. Dis- 
trust sb. j x. Full of distrust in oneself or 
others; wanting In confidence, diffident; doubt- 
ful, suspicious, incredulous. a. Causing or 
giving rise to distrust 1618. 

s. Faith fortifieth the heart against d. fears Trait. 
Hence Dlstnrstfal-ly ado., -ness. 

Distu-ne, v. 1484. [Dis- 6 or 7.] To put 
out of tune. 

Disturb (ditto ib), v. [ME. destorbtn, 
•ourben, a. OF. dcstorber. eta : — L. disturbare 

( Dis- 5).] 1. tram. To agitate and destroy 

quiet, eta); to break up the quiet, tranquillity, 
or rest of; to stir up, trouble, disquiet; to 
agitate 1599; to unsettle 1664. a. To agitate 
mentally, discompose the peace of mind or 
calmness of ; to trouble, perplex ME. 3. To 


interfere with the settled course or operation of; 
to interrupt, hinder, frustrate ME. 4* Law. 
To deprive of the peaoeful enjoyment or posses- 
sion of 1541. 

x. No Nonconforming Sects d. his Reign Ds Fob. 
An image in the lake Which rains d. Shelley. a. 
Disturbed by a dream Johnson. 3. Praise.. may 
much d. The bias of the purpose Cowpsb. 4. An 
action against a stranger for disturbing the plaintiff 
in his pew 187a Hence tDiatUTb tb. an act of dis- 
turbing; a thing that disturbs! disturbance. Die* 
ttrrbedly adv. 

Disturbance (distd-ibdns). ME. [a. OF. 
destorbance , etc., f. destourber to Disturb.] i. 
The interruption of tranquillity, peace, rest, or 
settled condition; agitation (physical, social, or 
political), a. Interruption of mental tranquillity; 
discomposure ME. 3. Interference with the 
due course of any action or process; molestation 
M E. 4. Law. The hindering or disquieting the 
owners in their regular and lawful eqjoyment of 
an incorporeal hereditament 1598. 

t. Innumerable Disturbances on Earth through 
Femal snares Milt. The. .election passed off without 
any d. H. Walfolr. Storms or atmospheric disturb- 
ances 1875. a. To any ones disturbaunce and vexa- 
tion 1570. 3. That he may let the ship sail on without 
d. Addison. 4. D. of (1) franchise, (9) common, (3) 
ways, (4) tenure, and (5) patronage Wharton. Hence 
tDiatuTbancy, state of d. (rare). 

Disturbant (distnubant). 1617. [ad. L. 
disturbantem] a. adj. That disturbs ; agitating, 
b. sb. A disturber 1865. 

fDisturba-tion. 1539. [ad. L. disturbatio- 
nem.) — Disturbance -1658. 

Disturber (dist^ubai). ME. [a. AF. des - 
tourbour -* OF. destorbeor : — L. type +disturba- 
torem.~\ 1. A person or thing that disturbs or 
disquiets ; one who causes tumult or disorder ; 
a troubler. a. Law. (also disturbor.) One who 
disquiets or hinders another in the lawful en- 
joyment of his right X498. 

1. Only one man, a common d., behaved amiss 
Wesley. 

Disturbor; see Disturber a. 
t Distil 'in, v. ME. [a. OF. destourrur (De- 
1 . 6 ).] irons. To turn aside or away; to avert, 
divert, pervert -1631. 

Distyle (doi'itail), sb. (a.) 1840. [f. Di- 2 + 
Gr. orflAov column : so F. distyle sb. J Arckit. 
A porch having two styles or columns. Also as 
adj. D. in antis : two circular pillars between 
two square piers. 

Disulphate(d9is0-lf?t). 1838. [Dl-*.] Chem. 
1. A salt containing two equivalents of sulphu- 
ric add to one of base. a. A sulphate contain- 
ing a hydrogen atom replaceable by a basic 
element or radical (Cent. Diet.). 3. A salt of 
disulphuric acid, a pyrosulphate 1877. 
Disulphide (daisirlfoid). 1863. [Di- 2 .] 

Chem. A compound in which two atoms of 
sulphur are united with another element or a 
radical, as carbon d., CS,. 

Disulpho- (cUlsxrlfo). 1868. [See Di- 2 a 
and Sulpho-. J Chem. In composition, deno- 
minating acids derived from two molecules of 
sulphurous acid. Hence DiatUpho'nic a. 
Dlstrlphuret. 1854. [See Di- 2 a.J * Di- 
sulphide. 

Disulphuric (ddisp 1 fiu«Tik),<x. 1875. Chem . 
In d. acid, the same as pyrosulphuricor Nord- 
hausen sulphuric add, H a S a O T *= a(SO a OH) + O, 
(So called because the molecule represents two 
molecules of sulphuric acid deprived of one of 
water. ) 

Dis,uniform, a. 1687. [Dis- xo.] With- 
out uniformity. 

Disunion (disyd-nten). 1598. [Dis- 9.] z. 
Rupture of union ; separation; disjunction, a. 
Absence or want of union ; disunited condition ; 
dissension x6ox. 

s. Foreigners would . . believe , . that we are on the 
very verge of d.; hut the fact is otherwise G. Wash- 
ington. a. Ages of d. and disaster Chalmers. 
Dlsunlonlst (disy£*ntonist). 1846. [ f. prec.] 
One who works for disunion; spec, in U.S., for 
a dissolution of the Union of the States. 
Disunite (disywmri't), v. 1560. [Dis- 6.] 
1. traits. To undo the union of; to disjoin 1598; 
to set at variance, alienate 1560. a. intr. (tor 
reft.) To separate oneself; to part; to fall or 
come asunder 1675. 

1. A corner-stone, that unites things most disunited 


Donne. Goe on both hand in hand, O Notions never 
to he dis. united Milt. a. The several joints of the 
body politick do separate and d. Sooth. Hence 
DiS|Unfrter (rwv) 

Disunity. 163a. [Dis- 9.] Want of unity j 
a state of separation; dissension. 
tDiS|U*sagn. 1475. [f. Disuse after 

usage.] ■■ Dwusr sb. 1.-1713. So Diatraance 
(rare). 

Disuse (disyiPs), sb. 155a. [Dis- 9.] x. 
Discontinuance of use, practice, or exercise ; 
funaccustomedness -179a ; desuetude 1699. 
ta. Uselessness. Feltham. 

s. Mary, strange they [fashions] he by reason of d. 
Holland. Through tong d. of solitude Swift. 
Disuse (disyfli), v. ME. [Dis- 6.] +L. 
traus. To disaccustom. Chiefly inputs. Const. 
from , of, to, or in/in. -1791. a. To cease to 
use; to discontinue the use or practice of 1487 
1 * 3 . To misuse, abuse -1440. 

1. With Bion long disus'd to play Blacklock. a. 
Which lawe by negligence is disused 1487. Hence 
tDiH|U*aeiY lapse of use. 

Disutility. 1879. [Dis- 9.] Injur iousness, 
harmfulness. 

Disutilize (disy&*tiUix), v. 1856. [DlS-6.) 
To deprive of utility, render useless. 

Disvaiue (disvse'lis)i v. Now rare. 1603. 
[Dis- 6.] To make or treat as of no value, de- 

? reciate, disparage. Hence tDievalum'tion 0 
Disva-lue sbs . depreciation, disparagement. 
fDi8va*utage. 1591. [Dis- 9.] = Disad- 
vantage -1619. Hence +Dia v&nta * geoua a. 
disadvantageous (rare). 

fDisve*lop, v. 159a. [ad. early F. desveloper j 
see Develop. ] To Develop, display heraldic- 

TftsSure. x6ia. [ad. Sp. disventura .] 
A misadventure -1718. 

Disvi*sage, V. tare. 1603. [ad. OF. des - 
visager (Dis- 4).] To deface, disfigure. 
fDisvi*sor, v. 1548. [Dis- 7 a.] To uncover 
(a visored face) -1621. 

fDisvou ch, v. [Dis- 6.] «= Disa vouch. 
Meas. for M. IV. iv. x. 

tDiswa*m, v. rare. 1607. [Dis- 1. J To 
Warn oft from -1622. 

Diswa rren, v. 1797. [Dis- 7 b.] To make 
no longer a warren. 

tDiswea-pao, v. 1603. [Dis- 7 a.] To de- 
prive of weapons. Also fig. 
tDiswere. ME. [f. Dis- 5 + Were doubt.] 
Doubt -1500. 

+Diswi't, v. 1599. [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive 
of wit -1627. Hence Dlswi’tted ppl. a. 
tDiswo nt, v. 1600. [Dis- 6 j To render 
unaccustomed or unused -1635. Hence Di* 
wo a nted ppl. a. unwonted, unaccustomed. 

I Diawo Tkmanship. [Dis- 91] Defective 
workmanship. Heywood. 
fDisworsbip.^. ME. [Dis- 9] The with- 
lioldi ng of esteem, regard, or honour ; a disgrace, 
a dishonour -1644. So tDUwo*raMp v. to do 
d. or dishonour to; to dishonour. *fDiawoT» 
ahioful a. dishonourable. 
fDuwo*rth, v. rare . [Dis- 7 a.] To render 
worthless. FEltham. 

Disyllabic, dissyllabic (dal-, dislbe-bik), 
a. 1637. [a. F. dissyllabique , L L. disyllabus 

(Di-*), a. Gr., after syllabic. The etymolo- 
gical spelling dis- is preferred by scholars.] 
Consisting of two syllables, var. TlH*ayUabe, 
disayllabe. Hence Dieylla’blcally, diee- adv 
Disyllabize, disa- (dai-, disi’lAl>aiz), v. 
1870. [f. L. disyllabus, J To make disyllabic 
So Disylla - bily, dies- v. Hence Diay'ILabism, 
dime-, disyllabic character or state. 

Disvllable, dissyllable (dai-, disi-lkbl), 
sb. (a.) 2589. [L F. dissyllabe ; see DISYLLA- 

BIC.] A void, or metrical foot, consisting of 
two syllables; as adu «■ Disyllabic. 
Disyntheme (deisi n j>im). 1679. [f.Di- 8 .] 
Math. A system of groups of elements, each 
group being so formed, that each element occurs 
Just twice among all the groups. Thus x-a, 3*3, 
3-4, x*4 is a duadic d.— that is, one composed 
ofpairs. 

Disyoke (dlsy^rk), r. rare. 1847. [Dis- 6.] 
To unyoke; to free from the yoke. 

Dit, sb. arch. 1590. [app. taken by Spenser 


(man), a (pass), au (bad), v (cat). ( (Fr. chef), a (ever), si (/, eye), s (Fr. eau de yie). 1 (sst). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (go t). 
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*rom ME. dit — Drm sb., and mispronounced.] 
~A ditty; see Drrtt sb. 

Dit (dit), o* Now Sc* or dial. [OE. dyttan 
: — OTeut. +duttj*n. 1 tram . To stop np, shut 
to fill up. 

Dit, early f. Ditb sb* 

1 Dita (dlli). 1676. [Native name.] The 
bark of Echites \Alstonid) scholaris, Usu. d*< 


Dital (dai’t&l). 1816. [£ It. dito finger, after 
pedal] A thnmb key, by which the pitch of a 
gditar- or lute-string can be raised a semitone. 
TDitaddcm. 1619. [f. L. ditart.] Enrichment 

D&b (dit/), tb. [OE. die » whence also 
Dike, q. v.] r. A long and narrow hollow dug 
In the ground; a trench, a fosse, a. esp. Such 
a hollow dug out to receive or conduct water 
ME.; hence, rhetorically, any watercourse or 
channel 1589. tg. Any hollow dug in the ground ; 
a pit, cave, etc. -ME. 4. — Dike 4. Now 
only dial 1568. 

s. Rather a d. in Egypt Be gentle graue vnto me 
Ant* * Cl. v. ii. 57. a. A Caue or D., which alwaies 
was full of water 1 58a. Comb . d.- water, the slagnan t 
or foul water that collects in a A 

Ditch (ditj), v. ME. [f. Ditch sb. OE. 
die ia n would give dike . ] 1 . intr. To construct 

a ditch or ditches, a. tram. To surround with 
a ditch ME. 3. To dig ditches or furrows in 
for purposes of drainage, etc. M K. 4. To clean 
outfaditch) ; to cast up and repair (the banks of a 
ditch) 1576. 5. To throw into or as into a ditch, 
esp. to throw (a train) off the line or track 1877. 

3, Set two men to d. the five roods Howirr. 5. The 
engine was ditched and turned on its side (J/.S!) 188 1. 

Ditcher (di’tpj). ME. [f. prec.J I. One 
who makes and repairs ditches, a, A ditching- 
machine 186a. 

+Dit; sb. (After 1500 only Sc.} ME, [a. 
OF. dit : — L» dictum See also Dit sb ] 1. 

A written or spoken composition -1578. a. A 
song, a ditty -1567, 3. Diction. Sc. -1549. 

+Dite, v. ME. [a. OF. diter L. diet are , 

freq. of dicere. Occas., aphet. f. endite.) 1. 
trams. To compose or put in words ; to indite. 
(Also absol . ) -1603. a. * Dictate -1643. 8- 

To summon, indict - 1775 - Hence fDl’tement, 
a composition ; an indictment fDi’ter, one 
who indites or indicts. 

Diter, obs. f. Diuiiter. 

Ditetragonal (doit/trse-gfoAl), a . 1879. 
[Dl- * x. ] Cry st. Having eight angles, of which 
the first, third, fifth, and seventh are equal, and 
also the second, fourth, sixth, and eighth, but 
those of the one set are not equal to those of the 
Other; as a d. pyramid or prism, 
fDi-tetrahe'dral, a. 1805. [Di-*i.] Cryst. 
Having the form of a tetrahedral prism with 
dihedral summits. 

Dithecous (dai)»rkas), a. 1880. [f, Gr. 8*-, 
Dl- * + 01jK7) caae+-ous.j Sot. Consisting of 
two cells; bilocular, var Dithe’cai. 

Ditheism (darjwiix'ra). 1678. [Di-*.] Be- 
lief in two supreme gods ; religious dualism ; 
up. the belief in two independent antagonistic 
principles of good and evil, as in Zoroastrianism 
and Manichcism. bo Ditheiat, one who holds 
the doctrine of d. Dlthel'stlc, -al a. 

Dither (dVtfax), v . 1649. [phonetic var. of 
Didder, q.v,] intr To tremble, quake, 
quiver (dial.), b. To vacillate (colloq.). Also 
as sb. Hence Dithering-grass, Brie a media. 

Dithlooic (doijwqniik, o. 1854. 

[f. Dl- * 4 Be tor sulphur. (The formative -thio- 
mu is used for a group of compounds contain- 
ing H t O e , in oombinatioa with two or more 
atoms of sulphur.)! In d, acid , HtS^Oe, a di- 
basic acid not isolated in the pure state, but 
forming crystaUisablo salts, called Dithionates* 
Dithyramb (di‘>irsemb). 1603. {ad. L. 
ditkyrambns (also used), a. Gr.] Gr, Antiq. 
A Greek choric hymn, originally in honour of 
Dionysus or Bacchus, vehement and wild in 
character; 4 Bacchanalia® song; hence, transf 
a poem, speech, or writing having this character. 

s. The Dithyrambs with clamours dissonant Hol, 
lank, transf, Wfaat dithyrambs ho went into about 

eatkis and drinking Gmx Eiiot. 

Ditnyrambic (dtyinrmbik). 1603. [ad. L. 
ditkyrambieutf a. Qr.f sec pros.] 
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A. adj. Pertaining to, or like, a dithyramb ; 
composing dithyrambs; transf. wild, vehement. 

Priests.. howling chaunt these Dithyrambik charms 
x6kx. 

B. sb. A dithyramWc verse; a dithyramb; 
something like a dithyramb in style; a writer of 
a dithyramb 1646. 

tDition(di Jsn). 1538. [a. OF. diciou (dit ion}, 
ad. 1* dicionem ; ? from root die- of dicere . Cl 
Condition.] Rule, dominion -2654; a domi- 
nion -0685. Hence tDft'htonary a . and sb. (one) 
under dominion. 

Ditokous (di*t0kas),a. [LGr. forbad (Dl-*) 
4-ous. ] a. Having twins, b. Laying only 
two eggs at a clutch. c. Producing young of 
two kinds. (In recent Diets.) 

Ditolyl (daitdu-lil). 1877. [Dl- *.l Chem. 
An aromatic hydrocarbon, a crystalline sub- 
stance of the composition n(C v H 4 . CH S ) ; see 
Tolyl. 

Dltooe (dsi'tdhn). 2609. [ad. Gr. Blroror 
the ancient major third ; see Di-*.] Mum, An 
interval containing two whole tones; esp. the 
Pythagorean major third. 

Ditrematcras (daitrf’mfitos), a. [f. mod.L. 
ditremata neut. pi., f. Gr. 81- 4 TpTjpa opening. ] 
7,ool. Of or pertaining to the Ditremata, a divi- 
sion of gastropod molluscs, having the external 
male and female orifices far apart; also, having 
the anal and genital orifiees distinct, as in Di- 
trema , a genus of fishes. 

Ditremtd (daitrPmid). [f. mod.L. Ditre- 
midx sb. pi., I Ditrema ; see prec .1 Zool. A 
fish of the family Ditremidx f of which DUrema 
is the typidal genus. 

Di-tri-, short for di- or tri -, di- and tri in 
composition, as di-trichotomous — dichotomous 
or tri choto mails. 

Ditriglyph fdoitroiglif). 1797. [a. F. ditri- 
glyphe , f. Di -*4 triglyfhe.] Arch. i. * The 
space between two triglyphs. ’ s. A space be- 
tween columns of the Doric order, admitting 
the use of two triglyphs in the frieze, between 
those over the columns 1701. So Ditriglyphic 
a. having two triglyphs in the space over the 
in tercoiumniation. 

Ditrigooal (doitri’gbnAl), a. 1878. [Dl-*.] 
Cryst. Having (dihedral) angles, of which the 
first, third, and fifth are equal, and also the 
second, fourth, and sixth, but those of the one 
set are not equal to those of the other. 
Ditrochee (daitr^ k/). 1855. [ad. L. ditro- 
chxus (oftener used), a.. Gr. Sirpoxeuot (Di-*). } 
Pros. A foot consisting of two trochees ; a double 
trochee. So Ditroche ‘an a, containing two 
trochees. 

Ditroite (drtre t 9it). 1866. [f. Ditro in Tran- 
sylvania.] Min. A rock composed of ortho- 
clase, elaeolite, and sodalite 
Ditt, obs. t DlT sb. and v. 

Dittander (ditm’ndai). ? Obs. 1578. [f. as 
Dittany + ? .] x. A name for Pepperwort, 
Lepidium latifelium 1 578. fa. Dittany of Crete 
-j6i;8. 

Dittany (di’t&ni). ME. [rept. OF. dit an, 
etc. : — med.L. dictamus , -um, L. dictamnus, 
-mm, Gr. blarapvov, said to be fi Aim) (Dicte) 
in Crete, where the herb grew.] 1. A labiate 
plant. Origanum Dictamnus, called also D. 
Creticus or Dittany of Crete, b. fig. (From the 
supposed power of Cretan dittany to expel 
weapons.) 1623. + 9 . Afarrubium Pseudodict- 

amnus, also called Bastard Dittany -X67X. 3. 

The English name for the genus Dictamnus 
(N.O. Rutacese ) ; esp. D. Praxinella (Bastard 
Dittany), and D mlbus (White Dittany) 1605. 
ti. Erron. for Dittander i. -1578. 5. in 

U.S. Applied to Cunila Mariana (N.O, La- 
bia tn) 1676. 

z. fig. The shaft sticks still in thee \ . .None but the 
Sovereign D. of thy Saviour's Righteousness can 
drive it out B*. Hall, 

Dittay (di-t/, dl*tl). 2470. [t. OF. dit/, 
ditt A] Sc. Law. The ground of indictment 
against a person for a criminal offence; also, 
the indictment, 

Ditto (di*t*). 2695. (a. It, ditto, delta (1— L. 
dictus, -um) Used in It. with a sb. like *aaid * 
in Eng. ] fi« Said month -1 677. a» Hence, 

aforesaid. 


The 1 


, the same; used, in aCoountsand 
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lists (often in the form d°, do or as two dots or 
commas, or a dash), to avoid repetition; hence 
in commercial, office, and colloquial language 
1678. 3. Hence as xA a. A duplicate ; the 

like 1776. b. Cloth of the same material ; chiefly 
pi, , in suit of dittos ; a suit of clothes of the 
same material throughout 1755. HenneDi’tto 
v. to match. 

Dittography (ditf gr&fi). 1874. [f. Gr. Ztrrfo 
+-GRAPHY.J In Palstagrapky, etc. 1 Double 
writing ; unintentional repetition of a letter, or 
aeries of letters, by a copyist. So Di'tto graph, 
a letter or series of letters thus repeated; Ditto 
graphic a. of the nature of a dlttograph. 

Dietology (ditflftdgi). 1678. [ad.Gr. 8 *tto-, 
foaaoKoyta ,* see prec. J A twofold reading or 
interpretation. 

fDi-tton. 157a. [a. F. dicton t—L. dictum ; 
see DictUm.] A phrase, an expression; esp. a 
motto or proverb -1653. 

Ditty (dili), sb. [ME. ffitfe, ditee, a. OF. 
dit/, ditt/, orig. ditU : — L. dictatum thing dic- 
tated.] fi. — Drrs sb. 1. (ME. onlyA a. A 
song, lay; now, a short simple song ME.; tany 
composition in verse -1614. ta. The words of 
a song; also, the leading theme or phrase; 
hence, Subject, theme, burden -167a. 

a The lark.. doth welcome daylight with her d. 
Shako. 3. There wa» no great matter in the dittie, 

S t y* note was very vntunable A.Y.L . v. iiL 36. 

ence fDi’tty v. intr. to sing a d. 1 trams to ring as 
a ditty ; also, to fit words to (music) 1 Di'ttied fipL n. 

Ditty-bag. i860. [?] A bag used by sailors 
to contain their smaller necessaries. So Di ’tty- 
box, a box used similarly by fishermen. 
Diureide(dai|ifi»-ri|3id). 1877. [Dl- 2 .] Chem. 
A compound of two area-residues with an acid 
radical 

(| Diuresis (dai,iurrsis). 1681. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
*biovprjan f f. bid + ofipTjait. Cf. F. diurise.] 
Med. Excretion of urine, esp. when excessive. 
Diuretic (dai,iure-tik). ME. [atL L. diure- 
tics s, a. Gr., f. btovpciv; see prec.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of exciting (exces- 
sive) discharge of urine; fof persons, urinating 
excessively -181a. 

B. sb. A substance having diuretic qualities 
ME. var. fDiure'tical a . Cb.) 

+Diu’rn(e, a. ME. [ad. L. diumus , f. dies.] 
— Diurnal a. -1603. 

Diurnal (dai|PMn&l). ME. [ad. L. diumalis , 
{.dies. See Journal.] 

A. adj. x. Performed in one day; dailv. a. 
Of or belonging to each day; daily (arch.) 1594. 
3. Of or belonging to the day; day- : opp. to 
nocturnal. In Zool. , spec, of animals active by 
day only. 1693. 4. Lasting for a day only; 

ephemeral (rare) 1866. 

z. The D. Motion of the Sun Dkydkn. a. D. prints 
1B15. The Laird's d. virits Scott. 3. D. buds Wood. 
The d. position [of leaves or petals] 1875, 

B. sb. 1. Reel, A service-book containing the 
day-hours, except matins 155a 9. A dav-book, 
diary ; esp. a journal (arch!) 1600, 3. A news- 

paper published daily, or ( loosely ) at short 
periodical intervals 1640. 4. A diurnal bird, 

butterfly, or moth. (In receot Diets.) Hence 
Diu’maliet, a writer of a d. Diu*mally adv. 
Diuma’tion. 2836. f£ L. diumus , after 
hibernation . ] The habit ot sleeping or remain- 
ing quiescent during the day, 

Dhiturnal (dai,wt^*xn&l), a. Now rare . 
1599. [ f. L. diutumus, f, dim, ] Of long dinar 
tion, lasting, var. tD iutirra . 

DiutuTmty. Now rare. ME. [ad. L. diu- 
turmtatem ,J Long duration ; lastingness. 

H Div (dfv). 2777. [Pm. 1— Zend dafva ■» Skr. 
drua god; see Deva.J An evil spirit or demon 
of Persian mythology, 

flDtva(drva). 2883. [It j— L. diva goddess.] 
A distinguished female singer, a prima donna. 
Divagate [dai‘Tfigslt),w. 2399. [f- E- diva- 
gat-, ppl. stem tAdbuagari (X»l-\ Dis- x). ] intr. 
To wander about ; to stray from on a place or 
subject to another. 

So does a child's balloon 4 upon the currents of the 
air Strvknsom. Hence Divaga*tioxL 
Divalent (dai-vileut, dTv-), <2. 2869. [f. 

Di- 1 4 L. valenUm , pr. pple. of valtre to bt 
worth. ] Chem. Haying two oombining equiva- 
lents; also bivalent . Formerly dyad. 
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Dlvafl (divsrn). 1586. [Orig. Pers., dtv&n 
now dlwdn , a brochure; an account-book; a 
custom-house, etc. An older form is IL dovana , 
doana , now dogana , F. douane; see Douane. 
1. An Oriental coyncil of state; spec, in Turkey, 
the privy council of the Porte 1586; a council in 
general 16x9. a. The hall where the Turkish 
divan is held; a court of justice; a council- 
chamber 1597. 3. A continued step, or raised 

part of the floor, against the wall of a room, 
often cushioned, so as to form a sofa or couch 
170a. 4. A room entirely open at one side 1678. 
5. A smoking-room furnished with lounges , 
hence, a cigar-shop 1848. ||6. A name for a 

collection of poems ; spec . a series of poems by 
one author, the rimes of which usually run 
through the whole alphabet 1823. 

x. In this councell called diuan. .audience is open 
to euery one 1586. 6. The most important di wans 

are those of. .Hafiz, Saadi, and Jami 1877. 

fDivapora tion. 161a. [Di- 1, Dis- 1 . ) The 
driving out of vapours by heat; evaporation. 
Divaricate (di-, doivaeTik^t), v. 1623. [f. 
L. divaricate ppl. stem of divaricare, f. Di - l , 
Dis- x + varicare , f, varicus straddling.] x. 
intr To stretch or spread apart ; to branch off 
or diverge; in Bot. and Zool. to diverge widely, 
a. trans . To stretch or open wide apart or 
asunder 167a, 8. To cause to spread or branch 
out in different directions. ? Obs 1670. 

x. At the spot where these two [roads] divaricated, 
the horseman stopped Jambs. So Diva a ricate a. 
widely divergent ; spec applied (in Bot. and Zool.) to 
branches which diverge from the stem, etc. almost at 
rifcht angles. Divaricately adv. Hence Divari- 
ca'tion, the action of Btretching apart 1 spreading 
out, diveigence; tram f. divergence of opinion * cotter. 
the point at which branching takes place; that which 
divaricates. Diva'ricator, a muscle which draws 

E irts asunder, as that which opens the shells of 
rachiopods. 

*t Divast, <z. [incorrect l. devast Devastated. 
TL Harvey. 

Dive (ctaiv), V. Fa. t. dived; U.S. and 
Eng. dial. dove. [OE. had : (1) the strong vb. 
dil fan, pa. t. diaf, pi. dufon, intr. to duck, dive, 
sink (obs. bef. 1300) ; (2) the weak vb. dyfan, 
dpfde to dip, submerge. The mod. dial. pa. t. 
dove is app. a new formation, after drive, drove , 
etc.] 

I. intr > x. To plunge (usually head-foremost) 
into or under water or other liquid. Also 
transf a. To penetrate with the hand into ; 
slang to pick pockets 1700. 3 .Jig. To enter 
deeply or plunge into (a matter) 1583 4. To 

dart out of sight, disappear 1844. 

x. [The cormorant] from a vast height drops down 
to d after its prey Goldsm. ^ tram/. Tinton iv. i. a. 
The fierce soul to darkness dived and hell Pops. 

IL trans . [In early use OE. dyfan .] x. To dip 
or plunge (a person or thing) in, or into a liquid, 
or the like (arch.) OE.; to plunge (the hand, 
etc ) into 1590. Also t transf and fig. a. To 
penetrate or traverse by diving. Now rare. 
1615. 3. slang. To pick (pockets). B. Jonson. 

a The Curtir bravely dived the gulf of flame 
Denham. He dives the hollow, climbs the steep 
Emehson. 

Dive daiv), sb. 1700. [f. prec. vb.] L The 
act of diving (///. andyf^.). Also transf. 9. In 
U.S. An illegal drinking-den, or place of low 
resort, often situated in a cellar, or the like 1889. 
s. Opium-smoking dives H. H. Kane. 

Drve-dap, -dop. Now dial [OE. dufe - 
doppa, f. dil fan to dive +doppa, agent-n. f. ablaut 
stem diop-, dup- (dop-) to dip. Dyve - replaced 
dufe - when the strong form of the vb. became 
obs.; see Dive.) —next. 

Di ve-dapper. 1559. [f. prec. ; assim. to 

agent-nouns in -er.] - Didapper ; also ap- 
plied to other diving water fowls. 
i-Divedl, v. 1627. [ad. L. divellcrc. J To tear 
or rend asunder -x8ox. 

Divellent (di-, daive*lent), a. 1789. [ad. L. 
divellentem. ] Drawing asunder; decomposing, 
separative. 

Dive llicate, v. 1638. [f. L. di-, dis Dis- 1 
+ ppl. stem of vellicare , from vellere.) To pull 
topieccs. Also fig \ 

Diver (dai-vax). 1506. [f. Divev. +-erL] 
x. One who, or that which, dives under water, 
b. fig. One who dives into a subject, etc. 1694. 
ft. A water bird that dives, a. spec. Any of the 
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Colymbid ar, as the Great Northern D., the Red- 
throated D., etc. b. The grebe, c. Various 
Anseres; Black D., the common scoter, Dun 
D ., the female and young male merganser. 1510, 
3. A pickpocket 1608. 

x. Dyvers, and Fishers for Pearls Woodward, b, 
A d. into causes Won on. 

fDi*verb. x6ai. [f. di- (? Di- 2 ) + L. verbum 
word. ] A proverb, byword ; a proverbial ex- 
pression -1689. 

You may define exungu* leonem, as the d. Is Bus ton. 

■fDiveTberate, v. 1609. If. ppl. stem of L. 
diverberare (Dis- 1 ).] trans. To cleave asunder 
to strike through -1656. Hence Diverbera' 
tion, beating. 

Diverge (divS'jd^, dai-), v. 1665. [ad, 
mod.L. dtvergere (Dis- x ).1 x. intr. To pro- 
ceed in different directions from a point or from 
each other ; opp. to Converge, b. transf. and 
fig. To take different courses ; to turn off from 
a track or course ; to differ in opinion or char- 
acter; to deviate from a normal form or state 
1856. 9. trans » To cause (lines or rays) to branch 
off in different directions ; to deflect 1748. 

x. The mountains, hero d., in ■ fan-like form Kkat- 
inge. Hence Dive’rgcment, divergence. 
Divergence (divaMd^ens, dai-). 1656. [ad. 
mod.L. divergentia , or a. F. ; see Divergent. ‘ 
x. The action of diverging; also ellipt. for 
amount or degree of d. 9. transf and fig. Con- 
tinuous deviation from a standard or norm 1839. 
3. Math. In fluid motion, the decrement of 
density at any point So DiveTgency, diver- 
gent quality or state; also — Divergence x. 
Divergent (divaud^Cnt, dai-), a . 1696. [ad, 
mod.L. divergentem ; cf. F. divergent. ] i. Pro- 
ceeding in different directions from each other 
or from a common point; diverging. 9. transf. 
and fig. Differing from each other or fiom a 
standard or norm 1801. 3. Of, pertaining to, 

or produced by, divergence i8ji. 4* Math. — 
Diverging 2. 1817. 

1. D ., a Term in Opticks, said of the Beams which 
having suffered the Refraction, separate one from the 
other Phillips, a. Thence arise a. opinions Southey. 
3, D. squint i strabismus in which the axes of the 
eye diverge. Hence DiveTgently adv. 
Diverging, ppl . a . 1706. [-ing 2 ] i. 

Proceeding in different directions from a com 
mon point, so as to become more and more 
widely separate; turning off from the straight 
course. 9. Math. Applied to a series, the sum 
of whose terms becomes indefinitely greater as 
more and more are taken. (Opp. to Conver- 
gent.) 1795. Hence Dive*rgingly adv . 
Divers (dai'vaxz), a . [ME. divers , diverse , 

,. OF. diviers , divers, fern. -erse : — L. diversus. 
'The stress was ong. on the last syllable, as in 
F.] +1. Different in character or quality ; not 
of the same kind. NowrepL by Diverse. - 1691. 
+9. Differing from what is right, good, or profit- 
able; perverse, adverse -1581. 3. (always pi.) 

Various, sundry, several; more than one, some 
number of. (Thus variety gradually becomes 
indefinite number.) ME. Also absol. and with 
°f U- as adv. - Diversely -1720. 

x. Whether it be lawful to beare Arms for the 
Service of a Prince that is of d. Religion 16*5.. 3 At 
sundry times and in d. manners Heb. i. 1. Seised in 
fee of d. freehold lands Jarman, 4. Milt. P. L. iv. 
23£ Hence Dbveraly adv. 
Diverse(di-,daivaMs,dai*vajs),a.ME. [orig. 
f. as Divers, but, later, immed. assoc, w. L. 
diversus. Hence since c 17 00 distinctly assoc. 
w. diversity. | 1. — DIVERS I. 9 . Multiform, 

varied, diversified X541. ta» “ Divers 2. -1483. 
+4. Distracting. (In S penser.), +5. « Divers 
3. (rare in this spelling after 1700.) -1728. Also 
absol. t6. adv. — Divers 4. -1729. 

x. With habits so d., we may well expect fete.) 
1841. a The d. Moon Wyatt, c Collected out of 
d. Authenticall Records x6ox. [ItJ hath been excel- 
lently handled by d. Bacon* Hence Diversely adv., 
•ness (now rare). 

f DiveTBe, v. ME. [s.OF. diversen— med.L. 
diversare, freq. of divertere to Divert,] x. To 
render, be, or grow, diverse -1634. a. intr. 
To turn aside (rare) 1590. 

a. The Redcrosse Knight diverstt but forth rode 
Britomart Spenser F. O. ui. iii. 62. 

Divers!-, comb, element, f. L. diversus Di- 
verse : as in 

Dlrereiflo*rate, -flo'roue adjs. , bearing flowers 
of different kinds. Diverslfo’liate, •fo'lious 


DIVERTISEMENT 

ad is., having leaves of different kinds. Divef* 
aixorm a ., of diverse forms* tDiverai*volent a H 
desiring strife or differences (rare). 
Diversification (divSxsifik/i-Jan, dai-$. 
1603. U* med.L. diversificare ; see next.] The 
action of diversifying; tne process of becoming 
diversified; the fact of being diversified; a di- 
versified condition, form, or structure. 

The minuter diversifications are called varieties 
Kibwan. 

Diversify 'divausifai, dai-), 9. 1481. [a* 
OF. diversifies ad. med.L. diversificare , L di- 
versus + -ficare , see -FY.l i. trans. To render 
diverse, different, or varied, in form, or qualities; 
to give variety to; to variegate, vary, modify 
1490. ta. intr. or absol. To produce diversity 
or variety. Also intr. (for refi.) -1815. 

t. The bones of the body. . be deuersyfyea in dyuers 
maners R. Copland. We diversifie our selves from 
him[God]FBLTHAM. Hence DiveTBlfiable a. capa- 
ble of being diversified (rare). Diveralfiabi'iity. 
Diversion (div 5 *jfan, dai-). 1600. [ad, 
med.L. diversio (vox Medicorum : Du Cange).] 
x. The turning aside (of any person or thing) 
from any course, object, or occupation; a turn- 
ing aside of one's course or attention ; deviation, 
deflexion 1626. 9. Mil. A manoeuvre to draw 

off the enemy's attention from a particular 
operation, by an attack in an unexpected quarter 
x 647. 8. spec. The turning away of the thoughts. 
Attention, etc., from fatiguing or sad occupa- 
tions; distraction, recreation, amusement. AJso 
with a and pi. 1648. 

x. Fearing the d. of trade Yeats. A d. . .from this 
rectitude, this uprightness Donne. The .<L..was 
the suggestion of a treaty proposed by the enemy 
Burke. 3. Among the in-door diversions were 
draughts, chess, etc. 1875. 

Diversity (divausfti, dai-). ME. [a. OF. 
diverse ti, diver silt ; — L. diversitatem , f. diver- 
sus Diverse.] x. The condition of being di- 
verse; difference, unlikeness. Also with a and 
pi. tb. Divers manners or sorts -1610. fa. 
Perversity, evil, mischief -1523. 

x. Diversitie of circumstance may alter tbe case 
Raleigh. Mo diuenitie of sounds, all horrible Shake, 

fDive-rsory, sb. ME. [ad. L. di-, prop, dc- 
versorium inn.] A place to whish one turns in 
by the way -1681. 

DiveTBOTy, a. rare. 1864. [f. L. divers - 9 
ppl. stem of divertere + -ORY. ] Serving to divert, 
divertive. 

Divert (div 5 -it, dsl-), v. ME. [a. OF. dl- 
vertir, ad. L* di-, dcver/ert.'J I. trans. To turn 
aside from its direction or course ; to deflect ; 
to turn from one destination to another X548. 
Also t refi. 9. intr. (for refi.) To deviate, di- 
gress (lit. and fig.). Now arch. M E. t 3 - (?) To 
turn awry. Tr. 6* Cr. 1. iii. 99. 4. To draw off 

(a person) from a course, etc. ; to distract (the 
mind, attention, etc.) 1600. 5. To draw away 

from fatiguing or serious occupations; to enter- 
tain, amuse 1669. Also refi. [now rare). f 6 . To 
while awav (time) -1773. 

i. The old Channel . . for diverting tbe Thames 1699. 
Persevering labour, not diverted from one object to 
another Sir B. Bhodie. 4. Less profitable amuse- 
ments d. their attention Cowper. 5. 1 had neither 
Friends or Books tod. me Steelk. Hence Dlve*rter. 
Dive-rtlble a. (rare). DivcTtlng-ly adv., -ness. 
tDive*rtment, diversion. 

tDive-rticle. 1570. [ad. L. diverticulum ,* 
see below. J x. A byway or bypath ; a turning 
out of the course. Also fig. -1782* a* — Di- 
verticulum a. 1847, 

((Diverticulum (daivaitl kiiTHfaiL PL -a. 
1647. [L. di-, deverticulum , f. (ult.) De- x + 
vertere . ] tx. A byway; a means of exit -1695* 
9. A smaller side-branch of any cavity or pas- 
sage ; in Anal, applied to a blind tubular pro- 
cess 18x9. Hence Diverti’calar a. pertaining 
to or like a d. Dlverti'cnlate(d a. having a d. 
j| Divertimento (d*Verttme*iit*). PI. -tf(-t *), 
-tos. 1759. [It. J fa. Diversion, amusement 
b. Mus. « Divertissement a. 
fDivertUe, v. Also 7 -ize* 1597. [f. F. 
divert iss -, lengthened stem of divertir ; cf. ad- 
vertise. Stressed by Bailey dive m rtise\ Johnson 
has divert i'se . ] «=- Divert 4, 5. Chiefly refi . : 
To enjoy oneself, make merry -169& So 
veTtissant a. diverting, 

Divertisement (divs-jtizm^nt). arch. 164a, 
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DIVERTISSEMENT 

TaAF. divertissement \ see prec.] i, - Diver- 
sion 3, a. « Divertissement a. 1667. 

x. Some for d* and some for businesse Hobbbs. 
j| Divertissement (dsvfrti*smaii). 1798. [F.] 
i. An entertainment 1804. a. A short ballet or 
other entertainment given between acts or longer 
pieces (» F. entr'acte) ; ta piece of music on 
given motifs (Grove). 

Divertive (divfiutiv, dai-), a. Now rare. 
1598. ff. Divert v. +-IVK.] Tending to di- 
vert ; distractive, amusing, entertaining. 

Greatly d. to the inward man 1831. 

H Dives (dai*v**z). ME. [L.J I. Commonly 
taken as the proper name of the rich man in the 
parable (see Luke xvi); and used genetically for 
' rich man ’. a. Law . D. costs s costs on the 
higher scale 1849. 

Divest (dive-st, doi-), v. 1605. [ad. med.L. 
disvestire , rectified \o dives tire, replacing earlier 
Devest, from OF. desvcstir \ exa in legal use. J 
i. trans. To unclothe; to strip of clothing, or 
of any covering, ornament, etc. 1795. 

To strip of possessions, rights, or attributes; to 
denude, deprive; occas., to free, rid. Also rejl. 
1605. 3. To put off. Now rare. 1639. 4. 

1 m w. To take away (property, eta, vested in 
any one); to Devest 1789. 

a. [Monkeys] can never be divested of a mischievous 
disposition 1760. 3. 1 will d. all fear Browning. 

Hence Dive*sted ppLa. (loosely used for: Devoid 
of). Dive'stible a. capable of being divested. 
Dive’atment, divestiture. 

Divestitive, a. 1 Boa. [ f. as next + -ive.] 
Having the property of divesting. 

Ablative, or say d. facts Hunt ham. 

Divestiture (dive'stitiui, ctoi-). i6or. [f. 

inod.L. divest it-, ppl. stem of divest ire; cf. in- 
vestiture.} 1. Deprivation of a possession or 
right; dispossession ; alienation, a. Putting off 
of clothing; also fig. 1820. var. Dive'sture. 
Divet, var. of Divot. 

Dividable (djvaiddl/l), a. 1587. [f. Di- 
vide + -ahlel .1 i. Capable of being divided ; 
divisible, fa. Having the function of dividing. 
Tr. Cr. 1. iii. 105. 

Dividant, var. of Divident. 

Divide (divai-d), v. [ME. de- t dividers , ad. 
L. dividere : F. haa diviser (OF. deviser) ; see 
Devise.] 

I. trans. x. To separate into parts, or into 
smaller groups ; to split up, cleave ; to break 
or cut asunder. 9. To separate into brandies 
ME. 3. To separate or mark out into parts 
(in fact or in thought). Most freq. in pass. ; 
sometimes nearly * to consist of (so many) parts. 
ME. 4. To separate into classes; to class, 
classify 1551. 5. To separate from; to cut off, 

sunder, part ME. 6. To establish or constitute 
a boundary between [lit. and^f^.) ME. 7. To 
separate in opinion, feeling, or interest; to set 
at variance; to distract ME. 8. To distribute 
among a number; to deal out. dispense ME. ; 
to share 1526; to direct to different things 1611. 

9. Math . To perform the process of Division 
on; also absol. ME. ; to be a divisor of 1709. 

10. To part (a legislative assembly, etc.) into 
two groups in order to ascertain the number 
voting on each side of a question . Also absol. 
and intr. 1554. fit. Mus. trans . To perform 
with divisions ; intr. to perform divisions ; to 
descent -1618. 

x. And the king said. D. the living child in two 
s Kings iii. aj. Phr. Tod. the hoof‘d to have cloven 
hoofs. (A Hebraism.) 3. A ruler divided into inches 
and small parts Hooks. Thir songs D. the night 
Milt. Pd., iv. 688. 5. The sick were divided from the 
rest 170a 6. What thin partitions Sense from Thought 
d. Pops. 7. There shall be five in one house divided, 
three against two, and two against three Luke xii. 5a. 

8. God divided the land of Canaan among the Israel- 
ites Hobbbs. He stood. This way and that dividing 
the swiff mind, In act to throw Tennyson. 

IL intr. (See also I. 9, 10, xx.) i. absol. To 
make separation or distinction (between) ME. 

9. intr. (for red.) To become divided, undergo 
division; to become separated; to part; to 
deave, break up, go to pieces; to branch 1526. 

s. Dioide with reason between© Self-loue, and Society 
Bacon. a Lous cook* friendship falls off, brothers 
diuide Lear l iL 15. The river divides and sub- 
divides Huxley. 

Divide, sb. 1640. [f. prec.vb.] I. Division, 
a* In U.S., eta : A ridge or line of high ground 
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forming the division between two river valleys 
or systems; a watershed 1807 

Divi'ded, ppl. a. 1565. [f. Divide v. + 
-ed 1 .] i. Separated into parts; in Bot. (of 
leaves, etc.) cut into segments. 9. Situated 
apart; separate 1658. 3. Discordant; split into 

factions 1594. 4. Distributed among a number; 
directed to different objects 1607. Hence Di- 
vi'ded-ly adv . , *neas. 

Dividend (drvidend). Also 6-7 errors, divi- 
dente, -ent 1477. [a. F. dividende in sense 4, 
ad, L. dividendutn.) 1. Math. A number or 
quantity which is to be divided by another. 
(Correl. to Divisor.) 1542. 9. A sum of money 
to be divided among a number of persons; esp. 
the total sum payable as interest on a loan, or 
as the profit of a joint-stock company 2623. 3. 
transf. A portion o: share of anything divided; 
esp. tne share that falls to each distributee X477. 
+4. The action of dividing; distribution -1726. 

a. To declare a d.t see Declare v. 3. A very 
liberal d. of praise Johnson. A testatrix gave to 
trustees certain bank stock, upon trust to pay the 
dividends to [etc.] Jarman. 
fDivident. 1450. [atl. L. divident cm .] 

A. ad/, x. Distributive 1660. 9. Separate. 

(In Shaks. divPdant.) Timon iv. iii. 5. 

B. sb. One who or that which Divides ; in 
Arith. = Divisor -1656. 

Divident, -e ; see Dividend. 

Divider (divai-dai). 1526. [f. Divide v .] 
x. One who or that which divides, or separates 
a whole into parts X591. 9. One who distri- 

butes; one who shares something with another 
1526. ta- One who classifies --1610. 4. One 

who or that which causes division 1643. 5.//. 

Dividing compasses, worked by means of a 
screw; apairof compasses with steel points 1703. 

a. Who made me a judge Or a d. over you Luke xiL 
14. 4. Hate is of all things the mightiest d. Milt. 

Money, the great d. of the world Swift. 

Divi'ding, ppl. a. 1620. [f. as prec.] That 
divides (see the vb.). 

D. engine , a machine for graduating a circle, or for 
cutting the circumference of a wheel into a number 
of teeth. D. ridge = Divide sb. a. Hence Divi‘d* 
ingly adv. 

llDivi-divi(di-vidi-vi). 1843. [Carib.] The 
curled pods of Cxsalpinia coriaria , a tree of 
tropical America; tney are highly astringent, 
and much used in tanning. Also the tree. 

Dividual (divi-dU/dl), a. (sb.) 1598. [f. L. 
dtviduus + - al ,] 

A. x. Separable; separate, a. Divisible; di- 
vided into parts 1619. 3. Distributed among a 

number; shared 1667. 

fB. sb. x. 'That which is dividual 1668. 9 . 

Math. One of the parts of the dividend, each of 
which yields successively one term of the quo- 
tient *181 x. Hence Divi*duaUy adv. separately. 

Dividuous (divi di«,2s), a. rare. 1766. [f. 
as prec. + -ous.l — Dividual x, 9. 
fDi'vinail. ME. [a. OF. de- t divinail masc., 
and devinaille, etc. fern., repr. L. types *divi- 
nale , *divinalia pl.J x. Divining, divination 
-1484. 9. A riddle -1483. 

Divination (divin/i -/an). ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L, divinationem .] x. Tho action or practice 
of divining ; the foretelling of future events or 
discovery of what is hidden or obscure by super- 
natural or magical means. Also with a and pi . , 
an exercise of this, a prophecy, an augury. 9. 
Successful conjecture or guessing 2597. f ca- 
tachr. Divine condition. Holland. 

x. The flying of birds, which doe geue a happy d. to 
things to come North, a. a Hen. IV. 1. L 88. 

Di'vinator. ? Obs. 1607. [*d. L. divinator, 
f. divtnare.) One who divines; a diviner; sooth- 
sayer. So DivinatoTl&l a. conjectural (rare). 
Divi'n&tory a. prophetic; conjectural. 

Divine fdivai'n), a. and sbA [ME. devine , 
divine , a. OF. drain ; — L, divinus. ] 

A. x. Of or pertaining to God or a god ME. 
a. Given by or poceeding from God ME. 8. 
Addressed, or devoted to God; religious, sacred 
ME. 4, Partaking of the nature of God; god- 
like; celestial ME.; f beatified -1632. 5. More 
than human, excellent in a superhuman degree. 
Said of persons and things. 1470. 8. Connected 
or dealing with divinity or sacred things. ? Obs. 
1548. T7» Foreboding, prescient. [A Latin- 

ism.] 1667. 


DIVINITY 

x. D. acta R. W, Dale. a. The d. right of kings 
1640. An irresistible d. impulse Sehlky. j, Like 
prayers d. Shaks. D. Office^ Service i see Office 6 a, 
Service 1 111 . 4 b. 4. Or flocks, or herds, or human 
face d. Milt. P, L. 111. 40. _ 5. 1 Hen. VI , 1. vi. 4. 

Blackness sits On the oivinest wits H. Vaughan. 
7. Yet oft his heart, d. of something ill, Misgave him 
Miit. P. L. ix. 845. 

+B. sb. 1 1. Divine service -1606. 9. Divinity, 
theology -1400. 3. Divination, (ME. only.) 

4, Divine nature. (ME. only.) 

Divine (divaim), sb.% ME. [a. OF. devin 
soothsayer (see prec.); also later devin , divin 
theologian, repr. med.L. divinus doctor of di- 
vinity ; both subst uses of L. divinus adj. ] tx. 
A diviner, soothsayer; a seer -1587. 9. For- 

merly, any ecclesiastic, clergyman, or priest; 
now, a theologian ME. 

a. It is a good Diuine that followcs his owne instruc- 
tions Merck. V t L iL 16. 

Divine (divai*n), v. ME. [a. F. devitier, 
ad. L. divin are.} 

I. trans. fi. To make out by supernatural or 

magical insight ; hence, to interpret, explain, 
make known -1625. 9. To conjecture, guess 

ME. 3. To have presentiment of (things to 
come); hence gen. to predict by intuition ME. 
+4. To point out, foreshow, prognosticate -1847. 
t5- To render divine; to divinize -1622. 

a. To d. the meaning of anything 1606. 3. To shun 
the danger that his Soule diuines Rich. Ill , 111. ii. 18. 
4- A certain magick rod .. divines Whene'er the soil 
has golden mines Swift. 

II. intr. 1. To use or practise divination ; to 
soothsay ME- 9. To foretell by divine or super- 
human power (arch.) M E. 3. To conjecture ME. 

x. You shal not d., nor observe dreames Bible 
(D ouay) Lev. xix. a6. 3. Something from Cyprus, as 
1 may diuine Oth. 1. n. 39. Whereon d. you, Sir 
Grkknk. Hence tDivi’nement^ divination. 

Divinely (div»i*nli), adv. 1589. [f. Di- 

vine a.] In a divine manner, x. By or as by 
the agency of God 1594. 9. As or like God ; in 

a godlike manner ; with an excellence more than 
human 1582. ta. In a holy manner -1682. 

x. As xoine d. gifted man Tennyson, b. Shee fair, 
d. fair, fit love for Gods Milt. P L. ix. 489. 

Divineness (divsi'nnes). 1579. [-ness J 
1. The quality or state of being divine. 9. Su- 
perhuman or supreme excellence 1580. 

Diviner (divoi *113.1). [ME. de- t divinour — 
OF. devineor , corresp. to L. divinatorem. Till 
1500 stressed dr-vinowr, de‘vinou-r . ] x. One 
who practises divination; a successful con- 
jecturer 1690. ta. A theologian -1552. 

%. The deuynour had told hym that he shold deyo 
within fyue dayes Caxton. A notable D. of Thoughts 
Locke. So DivTnereBS, a female d. 
f-Divinesse. 1594. [Compressed var. of di- 
vineness.) a. Divination, b. Divineness, di- 
vinity. -1605. 

Diving (dsi-vii)), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Divev. 
+ -ingO The action of Dive v. 

Comb, (T.-bell, a strong heavy vessel, originally bell- 
shaped, with the bouom open, in which persons may 
descend into deep water, respiration being sustained 
bycompressed air, or by fresn air from above. 
Di*ving,jM/. a. 160a. [-inu*.] That dives. 
Comb. 1 d.-DUCk or goat, a S. African antelope 
( Cephalophus morgens); -duck, the golden-eye duck 
(Clanguta glaucion) 5 -pigeon, the black guillemot 
( Uria Cry lie) 1 -spider, Argyroneta aquatica , which 
lives in a nest under water. 

Divinify (divi'nifoi), V. 1633. [f. L. divinus\ 
cf. deify. ] To render or regard as divine ; to 
divinize. 

Divining, vbl. sb. (ppl. a.) ME. [f. Di- 
vine v.] The action of Divine v. ; also attsnb. 

D.-rod, a rod used in divination t spec, a forked 
stick, by means of which certain persons claim to be 
able to discover water and minerals underground. 
See Dowsing-bod. 

fDivinister. [f. Divine v. ; see -ister.] 
A diviner. Chaucer. 

Divinity (divi*nfti). [ME. <&-, dzvinite , a. 
OF. deviniti, ad. L, divinitatem, f. divinus.) 
x. The character or quality of being divine; 
divineness; divine nature; Deity, Godhead. 
9. concr. A divine being; a god, a deity ME. 
Also fig. 3* Divine quality, virtue, or power 
15x0. 4. The science of divine things ; the 

science that deals with the nature and attributes 
of God, His relations with mankind, etc.; theo- 
logy; the theological faculty ME. Also transf. 
+5. «** Divination i (rare ) -x6ox. 

1. The veil is rent . . That hides d. from mortal eyes 
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DIVINIZE 

Cowm. a. There ‘a a Diuinicv rbat shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we wilt HamL v. iu xo. 3. 
There ia Diuinity in odde Numbers Merry tV. v. i. %, 
4. Hen. V, 1. i. 38. attrib. d. calf, dark-brown binding 
with blind tooling. Hence Divi'nityahip, the status 
of a d. t skill in oL^Stxrnx). 

Divinize (di-vinoii), v. 1656. [ad. F. di- 
vinistr.] To make or fbecome divine. Hence 
Diviniza'tlon, the action of divinizing, or con- 
dition of being divinized. 

+Divi*ae, a. ME. [ad. L. divisus, pa. pple. 
of dividers. ] Divided; separate, distinct -1677. 

Divisible (divrzib’l), a. (s6.) 155a. [ad. 
L. divisibility f. divis - ppl, stem of divider*, J 
1. Capable of being divided into parts (actually 
or in thought)* a* Math. Capable of being 
divided without remainder {by) 1709. 

1. Every particle of matter is infinitely d. Psiutlsy. 
Hence Divisibility, Divi'slbleness. d. quality. 
Divl’aibly adv. 

Division (divi'gsn). [ME. do-, divisioun, a. 
OF. devisiun, division , ad. L. divisiontm. J 

I. As an action or condition. 1. The action 
of dividing or state of being divided into parts; 
partition; separation. a. The action of dis- 
tributing among a number ; distribution, shar- 
ing ME. fa. The action of distinguishing ; 
distinction -1611. 4. Disagreement, variance, 

dissension ; a disagreement ME. 5. Math . The 
action or process of finding how many times 
one quantity or number is contained in another ; 
the inverse of multiplication; a rule or method 
for doing this ME. 0 . Logic , etc. Separation 
of a genus into species ; classification. Also, 
less strictly, b. Enumeration of the parts of a 
whole, called partible d. c. Distinction of the 
various meanings of a term, called nominal d. 
1551. +7. Mus. The execution of a rapid me- 

lodic passage, originally conceived as the divid- 
ing of each of a succession of long notes into 
several short ones; such a passage itself; often 
nearly «■ Dssc A NT sb. -1840. 8. The separating 
of the members of a legislative body, etc. into 
two groups, in order to count their votes x6ao. 

I. The D. of Time into Hours, Days, and Weeks 

1736. a. Phr. D. of labour, the d. of a process or 
employment into parts, each of which is performed by 
a particular person. 4. Mark them which cause 
divisions.. ana avoid them Rom. xvL 17. 5. Phr. 

Long d. (in Arith.\ the method in which the steps of 1 
the operation are successively written down. Short 
d. x the method adopted when the divisor is xa or less, 
in which the quotient is set down directly, without 
writing down the steps of the operation. 7. Ditties 
..Sung by a faire Queen e . .With ravishing Diuision 
to her Lute Shaks. 8. Negatived without a d. 1794. 

II. What produces, or is produced by, divi- 
sion. 1. What divides or marks separation; a 
partition ME. a. One of the parts into which 
any tiling is or may be divided ; a portion, sec- 
tion ME. spec . b. A portion of a country, etc., 
as marked off for some political, administrative, 
or other purpose 1640, c. Mil% and Naut. A 
portion of an army or fleet, under one command- 
ing officer; also, a definite portion of a squadron 
or battalion (see quots.) ; also, a portion of a 
ships company appropriated to a particular 
service 1 597. d. Nal. Hist. A section of a larger 
group in classification : used widely, as the 
divisions of a kingdom, class, order, family, or 
genus 1833. 

a. The leafe jagged in five divisions like a atarre B. 
Gonr.n. Division — In i’s strict sense, the fourth part 
of a Squadron Regul. Instr. Cavalry. Two or three 
battalions are usually formed into a brigade, two 
brigades into a division 1870. e. A grade of clerk in 
the Civil Service 1876. f. One of the three grades of 
imprisonment 1865. Divisional a. of the nature of 
d. ; pertaining to a. ; of or belonging to a d. or portion. 
Divisionally adv. Divisionary a. divisional 
{rare). -tDivrsioner, one who makes s d. 

Divisive (divorsiv), a. 1603. [f. L. type 
*divisi-us , see Divisk and -ive. | 1. Causing 
Or expressing division or distribution ; analyti- 
cal, a. Producing or tending to division, dis- 
sension, or discord 164a. 

a. Vanity is of a d„ not of a uniting nature Carlyle. 
Hence Dlvi*slve-ly adv., -ness. 

Divisor (divai'zaz). ME. [ad. L. divisorem 
from divider e. J Math. A number or quantity 
by which another is to be divided. (CorreL to 
Dividend.) b. One that divides another ex- 
actly; a measure, factor 1557, 

Common d. =» common measure or factor. 

Divinaty (dlvsl'zdri), a. 1614. [ad. med.L. 
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divisorins, t. divisor .] Pertaining to distribu- 
tion among a number. 

Divorce (cUv6»*js), sb, ME [a. F. divorce 
: — L, divortivm (divert ium), f. divertere (earlier 
divortere) to turn aside, to separate from (a 
husband).] 1. Legal dissolution of marriage 
by a court or other competent body, or accord- 
ing to forms locally recognized, a. transf. and 
fig. Complete separation; disunion of things 
closely united ME. fa. That which causes 
divorce -1607. Also attrib. 

r. D. a mensa et thoro (from bed and board), now, 
since 1857, called 1 judicial separation a. To suffre 
devorce or departyng betwene his soule and his body 
1533. 3. Shaks. Ven, f Ad. 013. 

Divorce (div6®*4s;, v. ME. fa. F. divorcer 
: — med.L. divortiare ; see prec.] z. tram. To 
dissolve the marriage contract between, by pro- 
cess of law ; to separate by divorce from 149a. 
Also reft, and intr. a. tram. To put away (a 
spouse). Also Jig , . ME 3. To dissolve Ja 
marriage or union) (arch.) 1580. 4. fig. To 

separate; to sever ME. 

a. fig. Say March may wed September And time d. 
regret Swinburne. 4. Divorced from matter, where 
is life Tyndall. Hence Divo*rceable a. that can 
or may be divorced. Divo : rcee* (also as F .divorcee), 
a divorced person. Divo’rcement, divorce 1 com- 
plete separation. DivoTcer. Divo* reive a. (also 
•slve), causing or leading to divorce. 

Divot (drvot). Sc. and n . dial \ 1536. A 
slice of earth with the grass growing on it, a 
turf, a sod : used for roofing cottages, etc. ; in 
Golf, a piece of turf cut out in making a stroke. 
tDivu*lgate, ppl. a. ME [ad. L. atvulgatus ; 
see next.T Mode public. (Chiefly used as pa. 
pple. = divulged.) -1574. 

Divulgate (dai-volg^it), v, 1530. [f. L. 
dtvnlgat ppl. stem of divulgare?) To DIVULGE. 
Di*vulgater, -ator. Divulgation. Di*vttlga< 
tory a. tending to publish (rare). 

Divulge (divtrldg, dai-), v. 1460. [ad. L. 
divulgare .] +1. tram. To make publicly known 
-1791 ; to publish -1709. n. To declare or 
tell openly (something private or secret) ; to 
disclose, reveal 1602. tft. transf. To make 
common, impart generally. [A Latinism.] 
(rare) 1667. 4. intr. (for refi.) To become pub- 

licly known (rare) 160a. 

l. Among theDanai thy dreams divulging Cowm. 
a. Command him to d. the crimes confessed to him 
1797. 3. Mtlt. P. L. vnt. 5B3. Hence Dtyu'lfe- 

ment, the act of divulging; also, teener, in pi. 
Divu'lgence, disclosure. Divu’lger. 
fDivuTse, v. 160a. [£. L. divuls ppl. stem 
of divellere , f. di-, Dis- z + vellere j cf. convulse . ] 
trans. To tear apart or asunder -1691. So 
Divu’laive a. tending to tear apart or asunder, 
Divulaion (diwlpn, dai-). 1603. [a. F., 
or ad. E divulsionem ; see prec. J The action 
of tearing, pulling, or plucking asunder; the 
condition of being tom apart from. Also fig. 
Others [islands] are made by d. from some continent 

Slwan; see Dewan, Divan. 

Dixie 1 (di-ksi). 1879 (dechsie). [Hind. 
degachi, a. Pers. degcka , dim. of deg. J An iron 
pot or kettle for tea or stew. 

Dixie 2 (di*ksi). 1861. The Southern U.S. 

Also Dixie Land. 

II Dixit (di’ksit). r6a8" [L., «• he has said; 
see ipse dixit.) An utterance (quoted as) 
already given. 

|| Dizain (diz£n). 1575. [a. F., f. dix ten.] 
A poem or stanza of ten lines. 

|| Dizdar, di&dar (dz-zdai). 1768. [Pen. and 
Turkish.] The warden of a castle or fort 
Dizen (dai z’n, di z’n), 9. 1530. [Cf. dis-, 

dise- in Distaff, and LG. ditsse the bunch of 
flax on a distaff. ] fi. trans. To dress fa distaflf) 
with flax, etc. for spinning -1575. a. To dress, 
esp. to attire or army with finery, deck out (up), 
bedizen. Also transf. and fig. 1619. 
a. Lasses . . Sate disen’d up 1706. Like a tragedy- 

? ueen he has dizen'd her [Comedy] out Golosh. 

I cnee Di'zenment. 

Dizz (diz), v. 163a. [f. Dizzy, after erase, 
etc. | To make dizzy or giddy, 
fDizzard (di-z&id). 1539. [? modified f* 
Disour; in sense a app. assoc, w, Dizzy. 1 
1. * Disour -16x8. a. An idiot, a blockhead 
-1886 Also attrib. Hence DPzzardly a. 
Dizzy (di*zi), a . [OE. dysig, dyseg foolish, 
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stupid, from a root dus- found also in LG. dm urn 
to be giddy, eta ] 1. Foolish, stupid. Now 

only dial. a. Having a sensation of vertigo in 
the head, with proneness to fall; giddy ME 

3. Mentally or morally unsteady, giddy 1501. 

4. Producing giddiness 1605. 5. Arising from 

giddiness; reeling 1715. 6. fig Whirling with 
mad rapidity 1791. 

a. I daunce up and down tyll 1 am dyssy Skelton. 
3. At thy heals the d. multitude Milt. P. R. ii. 439. 
4 * He began.. to climb.. towards that d. pinnacle 
Macaulay, a. Lost in a d. mist the warrior lies Fora. 
Hence Di'Esuy ado. Di*zxinees. 

Dizzy (di'zi), v. fin sense x, from OE. 
dysigan, etc. to be fooush ; in the trans. sense, 
L prec. adi.l fx. intr. To act foolishly or 
stupidly -ME. a. trans. To make dizzy or 
giddy; to cause to reel 1501. 3. To bewilder 

or confuse mentally 1604. 

a. You turn my head, yon d. me Cowlxv. 3. A 
vision to <L and appal J. H. Nkwmail 
l)k repr. the Arabic letter Jim, — English / 
fd|), in Arabic, Turkish, or Berber words, 
which have come to us through a French channel 1 
e. g. djebel, djerid or djereed, djin, etc. For 
these see under J ; for soe Giaour, 

Do (dm), v., pa. t. did (smd pers. sing, didst, 
fdideat); pa. pple. done) (res. pple . and vbU sK 
doing. In the Present Indicative : 1st pers, 
sing, dot and pers. sing, doeot (now confined 
to tne principal vb.), dost (usu. auxiliary); 3rd 
pers. sing, doea (arch, doth, doeth, now litvrg, 
and poet ) ; pi. do. | A common WGer. strong 
vb. : OE. adn; pa. t. dyde, pk dldon , diedon , 
dydon , pa. pple. geddn, geddn ; OTeut. types 
d6n, deda , die no- : adno-, from vbl. stem dk- \ d6~, 
repr. the Aryan verb stem dhe- ; dho- to place, 
put, etc., in Skr. dha OPers. da-, G* L, 
-dire in abdlre, con dire, dcdlre. ] 

L trans . 1. To put, place (lit. and fig.). 
Now only dial. fa. refi. To put oneself; to 

f iroceed, go. Also ftntr. -ME 3. To bestow, 
mpart, render, give (a thing to a person) ; to 
cause by one's action (a person) to have (somo- 
thing) UE. 4. To put forth (action or effort); 
to perform ; to perpetrate ; to execute OE ft. 
To perform duly, carry out OE ; tto deliver (a 
message, etc.) -1707* (In pa, pple. and perf. 

tenses.) To accomplish, finish, bring to a con- 
clusion ME 7. To put forth (diligence, etc.) 
in effecting something ME 8. To bring into 
existence by one's action 1580. q. To operate 
upon or deal with in any way ; e. g. to clean 
1515 ; to prepare, as food, lessons, a review, etc, 
1660; to play the part of 1599 ; to * do for * M E. ; 
to swindle (slang) 1641; to go over as a tourist 
(colloq.) 1830; to serve out (a term of punish- 
ment) 1865; etc. xo. To render into another 
language or form of composition 1660. 

t. Taka a gallon, of pure water. and d. It into a pot 
1600. Phr. To d. to death : ong. to put to death 1 
now, often implying a protracted process ( arch X 3. 
It.. did ms a great deal of good Wood. To d. him 
right He was a Man indeed Rows. 4. He did neuer 
doe a more pleasing deed A.V. Trans l . Prtf. a. Phr 
To d, good, evil, right , wrong, etc. We knew not 
what to d. with this poor girl Da Foa. 5 Thy will 
be done Matt. vi. xo. To d. penance Stubs*, ft. 
When dinner iadone Swift. 7. Phr. Tod. one's best, 
devoir, diligence , endeavour, might, etc. 8. The sun 
is a painter. He doe» the photograph i860. 9. To 

d. a room 1883, pastry (mod,), a sum (mod.), Andro- 
mache Footk, the amiable teolloq.\ a mile a minute 
(mod.), Cologne 1854. time 1889. to. He did his 
sentences out of English into Johnsonese Macaulay. 

II. intr. 1. To put forth action; to Ret (in 
some specified way). Now a leading sense of 
the vb. OE a. To perform deeds ; to work 
ME. ; euphem, to oopufate 1601. 3. In perfect 
tenses ; To make an end ME. 4. To fare, gat 
on ME ; spec, to be in health 1463. ft. To 
4 work*; to do what is wanted; to succeed, 
answer, or serve; to be fitting ; to suffice 2596. 

L Send me word how yt wyll that 1 doo them in 
Maro. P a8ton. a Let's meet, and either d. or die 
Flktckkb. 3. Ha done with words Snaks. a. The 
farmers were doing badly 1831. Flax doea wall after 
wheat 1847. AIL. asked him 'how the Marquess did!’ 
Diskakm. ft That will <L thank yon (mod.). 

XZL Causal and auxiliary uses, fi* With that 
and subord. clause : To cause (that a person or 
thing shall do something) -ME a. With obfi 
And infin . : To make or cause a person, ete. to 
do something OE s* Put as a substitute for 
a verb just used, to avoid repetition OE. 


a(pos). (lntd). o (ceet), g(Fr. chzf)* 0 (cyst), oi (/, eye), t (Fr* can dg vie), i (sit), s (Psychs). 9 (whet). p(gdt) . 
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As a Periphrastic Auxiliary of the present and 
past Indicative, and Imperative : 

a* In Affirmative sentences, orig. «■ the simple 
tense | still retained, where the order of pronoun and 
verb is inverted, and now the normal Emphatic form 
of the present and past Indicative OE. 6. In Inter- 
rogative sentences, now the normal form ME, c* In 
Negative sentences, now the norma) form with not 
1489. d. In Negative Interrogative sentences, now 
the normal form 1581. 

5. As Auxiliary of the Imperative : 

A. In the Imperative posiiii*e t adding force 1 in 
earlier times, merely periphrastic OE. b. In do but — , 
perh. not auxiliary, but =ne do but , do nought but — : 
cf. But coni, 1604. C. In the Imperative negative 
do not ' colloq. contracted don't (eb» tit) is now the 
normal form. 

■» I* hr. \To cL him die\ to make him die, to put 
him to death. To d. (one) to wit, know, or under- 
stand 1 to cause ; one) to know; to give (one) to under* 
stand j to inform. 3. He speaks as well as you do 
Bain. I chose my wife, as she did her wedding-gown 
Goldsm. 4. a. 'lhe flowers she most did love Longp. 
Hi>w bitterly did I repent (mod.). I do wish you 
would let me sleep (mi>a.), b. What do you mean 
M km. Stows, c. Wed. not know (mod.), d. Didn't 
you stop Sheridan. 5. a. I) ,<J.becalin 1884. b. D. 
but hear me Golosm. C. Don't you speak Dickens. 

IV. Special uses. 

ti Do, the imperative, was used ahsoL = Go on ! 
Go it ! (Cf. L. age.) -161a a. To do, the dative 
infill., after the verb to be, also after a sb , = Proper or 
necessary to be done, hence, fthe thing to be done. 
What's to do t What is thcm.itter? ME. Hence, as 
a subst. phr. =» Ado, business, fuss IS70. To herve to 
do, to have business, or concern. To have Jo do with \ 


pi ospect of business or success. 4. Done, the pa pple., 
is used e*p. in the sense ‘finished hence, in dating an 
official document, in accepting a wager, etc. 1596. 

V. With prepositions. 

ft. D. after — . To act in obedience to or compli- 
ance with. a. D. by — . To act towards or in respect 
of : seo By prep. 3. D. for — . To act for or in be- 
half of | to attend to (now colloq ); to ruin, destroy, 
wear out entirely ( colloq.). 4. D. to — , unto — . To 
behave to j to treat, £ D. with — . To deal with 1 
to manago with. tf. D. without — . To d. one’s 
business without; to dispense with. 

VI. With adverbs. (Chiefly tram , with 
passive.) 

1. D. away. +To put away, dismiss; to put an end 
to, destroy ; also, later, d. away with (intr.), in same 
sense. 1". D. in. To bring disaster upon, to kill 
(slang\ a D. off To put off; to Doff (arch.); to 
sketch, hit off. 3. D. on. Don n. (arch.). 4. D. 
out. tTo put out 1 to clean out ; to d. (any one) out 
of; to deprive of, «/. by sharp practice. 5. D. over. 
To overlay, cover, coat. 6. D. up. To raise; refi. 
to arise ; to repair, restore 1 to wrap up (a parcel! ; to 
disable, tire out (chiefly in p<i.ppi*.)\ to ruin finan- 
cially (colloq.). +7. D. way (in imperative) ; to put 
away ; ahsol. to cease t8. D. withal, intr. To d. 
to the contrary; to help it. (In neg. and interrog. 
sentences.) 

Do (dw !, v<M i 586. [ f. Do v. 1 +1. Stir, fuss, 
Ado. (Common in 17th c.' a. The action of 
doing or that which is done , deed, action, busi- 
ness. Now rare or arch. 1631. b. colloq A 
performance, entertainment, jollification i8a8. 
3. A cheat, swindle, imposture 1835. H See 
also Derring-do. 

Do(ddh),x 3 . 2 1754. [It. (i7thc.\l Mus. The 
syllable now commonly used in solraization in- 
stead of Ut, to denote the fiist note (key-note) 
of the scale ( movable Do ) ; or in some cases the 
note C, the key-note of the • natural scale ’ 
(fixed Do)- (In Tonic Sol fa commonly doh.) 
Do., abbrev. of Ditto. 

|i Doab, duab (d<?u’ib, dwAb). 1803. [Pers. 
and Urdfl; lit ' two waters ] The tongue or 
tract of land between two confluent rivers. 

The Doab, Kntre Rios, or Mesopotamia, bounded 
by the rivers Obi and Irtish R. G. Latham. 

Doable (dfi-Jb’l), a. 1449- t f - Do *• + 

-ABLtt.l Capable of being done. 

Do-all Cdd-Jl). 1633. [i- Dot/. + All.] A 

factotum. _ ,, . „. 

Dunstan was the Doe-all at Court, being the Kings 
Treasurer, Chancellour, Coun»ellour t Confessour, all 
thing* Fulles, 

Doand, obs. f. doing , pr. pple. of Do v . 
Dost, -er, Jng, etc. s see Uotb, etc. 
DobbeT (d^*baj). U.S. heal. 1809. [a. Dn.J 
The float of on angler'* fi*hing-line. 

Dobbin (d/rMn). 1596- ptopern.me 
Dobbin (dim. of Dob. altered fonn» <A Robin, 
Hob) at a pet name. ] 1. An ordinary draught 
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horse; contempt - , a jade. a. [? a distinct word. ] 
A small drinking-vessel 179a. 

Dobby, dobbte (dp-bi). 1691. [? playful 
application of proper name Dobbie (f. as prec.).] 
x. A silly old man, a dotard {dial-), a. A house- 
hold sprite or apparition ; a brownie [dial.) 
x8ix. 3. Weaving. A small Jacquard attach- 
ment to a loom for weaving small figures 1878. 

Dobchick(in, obs. ff. Dabchick. 

IlDO'bla. Now Hist- 1839. [Sp.J An obs. 
Sp. gold coin. 

Dobson (dp*bsan). U.S. 1889. An angler’s 
name for the larva of Corydalus cornutus . 

Do'btlle. 1864. [ad. mod.L. Ddbulaf\ 
Ichthyol . A N. Amer. species of dace. 

Docent (dJu*siut). 1639. [ad. L. docentemf\ 

A. adj. Teaching. 

B. sb. In some American universities, etc., a 
recognized teacher not on the salaried staff. 
IlDocetae (d*s/ tx), sb.pl. 1818. [med.L., a. 
Gr. EoK-rjrai, f. honLeiv.] Eccl- Hist. A sect 
of heretics, who held that Christ’s body was 
either a phantom, or of celestial substance. 
Hence Doce’tic a. of or pertaining to the D. 
Doce'tism, the doctrine or views of the D 
Doce'tist. Doceti'stic a . 

Dochmiac (df'kmixkV X775- [ad. Gr. 8 o\- 
fuajcus, f. bux^ 0 * pertaining to a boxprj or 
hand’s-breadth. ] Gr. Pros. 

A. adj. Of the nature of a dochmius', composed 

of dochmii , i.e. of pentasyllabic feet of which 
the typical form is \j ^ — . 

B. sb. A foot or verse of this description. 

Docible (dp*sibT) f a. ? Obs- 1549. [ad. L. 

doc 1 bills, f. docere.~\ x. Apt to be taught or 
trained; teachable; tractable. a. Capable of 
being imparted by teaching 1659. 

1. Their tenderest and must d. age Milt. Hence 
DocibWity (l Obs.), Do'cibleneas dobs.), capacity 
or aptness fur being taught ; teachableness. 

Docile (ddh’sail, d^*sil), a. 1483. [a. F., ad. 
L. doc ills J 1. Apt to be taught or trained ; 
teachable ; tractable. 9. transf, of things : 
Yielding readily to treatment; tractable 1795. 

1. The d. mind may soone thy precrats know B. 
Tons. a. The d. wax i88z, ores 2884. Hence 
Do’cilely adv- 

Docility (d^si’llti). 1560. [ad. F. docility 
ad. L. docilitatem - J Docile quality; aptness 
to be taught ; amenability to training or treat- 
ment; tractability, obedience. 

lhe elephant . . whose d. is exhibited unto us in the 
theaters Holland. 

Dodmaay (dp*sim&si). 1809. [ad. Gr. 8c- 
Kifsaala , f. bontfui^uv to examine.] x. Gr. 
Antia . A judicial inquiry ( esp . at Athens) into 
the character and antecedents of aspirants for 
public office or citizenship. a. 'Hie art or 
practice of assaying metallic ores 180a. 3* The 

art of ascertaining the properties and punty of 
drugs; also of ascertaining certain physiological 
facts. Hence 5 ocima**tlc a. of or pertaining 
to d., esp . to the assay of metals; proving by 
experimental tests. 

Dociraology (dpsimp-ldd^i). 1847. [f. Gr. 
boKipos + -logy. J A treatise on the art of assay- 
ing metals, etc. ; see prec. 

Do -city. dial. 168a. [?] Docility; gump- 
tion. 

Dock (df>k), sbL [OE. docce; app. Com. 
WGer or OTeut.; cf. MDu. doc he, in comb. 
docke-blacdcrcn ‘ petasites Ger. docken-b latter, 
etc. ) The common name of various species of 
the genus Rumex (N.O. Polygonacet r), coarse 
weedy herbs with tnickened rootstock, sheath- 
ing stipules, and panicled racemes of incon- 
spicuous greenish flowers. Without qualifying 
word usually the common dock (R. obtusifolius). 
Yellow Dock is R. crispus. Also applied to 
other coarse plants of similar habit. 

Phr. In d., out nettle orig. a charm uttered to aid 
the cure of nettle-stings ; thence, a proverbial exprev 
''emb. a.-creae. 


sion for changeableness, 
wort 

Dock (dpk), jA 2 ME. [Same as mod .Ioel. 
dockr short stumpy tail. Etytn, unkn.] X. The 
solid fleshy part of an animal's tail. a. A piece 
of leather harness covering the clipped tail of 
a horse ; also, the crupper of a saddle or har- 
ness ME. $. A cut end of anything, e.g. of 
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hair, (?) of a tree-trunk. Now dial. 2573. t*. 
[f. Dock v . 1 J The act at docking -2751. 

Dock (dfk), sb. 3 1513. [Same as Du. dochc t 
mod. Du. doh- Of uncertain origin.] ■f-x. The 
bed (in the sand or ooze) in which a ship lies 
dry at low water -1633. fa. An artificial inlet, 
to admit a boat, etc. -17 19. 3. An artificial 

basin excavated, built lound with masonry, 
and fitted with flood-gates, into which ships are 
received for repair, loading, etc. 1559. 4. (Often 
pi.) A range of dock-basins (sense 3) together 
with the adjoining wharfs, warehouses and 
offices {commercial docks), b. A Dockyard 
( naval docks). 1703. 5. Railways . An enclosure 
in a platform into which a single line of mill 
runs and terminates. 

3. Dry or graving d.. a narrow basin into which a 
single vessel is received, and from which the water i* 
then let out, leaving the vessel dry for repairing, etc. 
Wet d. % a large water-tight enclosure in which the 
water is maintained at the level of high tide, *0 that 
v ef.se U remain constantly afloat in it Floating d., a 
large floating structure that can be used like a dry d 

4. Cuttle lived .. near the India Docks Dickens. 
Comb, d.- warrant, a warrant given to the owner of 
goods warehoused in a d. 

Dock (rVk)» 1586. [Cf. Flem. dok hutch, 
pen.] The enclosure in a criminal court in 
which the prisoner is placed at his trial. 

attrib. <L Drief, a brief undertaken by a barrister Id 
court for a prisoner in the d. without means. 

Dock (dpk), vA ME. [f. Dock sb.r\ s. 
trans. To cut short in some part, esp. in the tail, 
hair, or the like. 9. transf. and Jig. To cut 
short, curtail ; to deprive of some part ME. 3, 
To cut away, cut oft: also — D AG v. 1 3. ME. 

x. His toi>e was dokea lyka preest biforn Chaucrl 
His la dog's] tail must then be docked Johnson. a. 
To d. wages by rent 1889. Phr. To d. the entail 
(Law) : to cut off or put an end to the entail f also fig. 

Dock (dpk), tr.sf I 5I4 . [f. Dock sb.s] 1, 
trans. To take, bring, or receive (a ship) into a 
dock (see Dock sb. 3 ). a- To furnish or lay out 
with docks 1757 

1. And see my wealthy Andrew dockt In sand 
Merch. V, 1. L 27. 

Dockage (dp-k&ls). 1708. [f. as prec.] 

Charges made for the use of docks ; also, dock 
accommodation; the berthing of vessels in 
docks. 

Docker (dp-kai). 1769. [f. as prec.] X. A 
dweller in or near a dock ; spec, an inhabitant 
of Devon port 9. A labourer in the docks {mod.). 

Docket (dp-ket), sb. Also 6-9 docquef 
1483. [Doubtfully derived from Dock v. 1 ] 
x. A brief, summarised statement ; an abstract; 
a digest, minute. Now Hist . 1483. a. spec. 
The abstract of the contents of a proposed 
Letter-patent, written upon the King's bill 
which authorized the preparation of suen letter, 
and also copied into a Register or Docket-book 
1552. 3. Law. A memorandum or register of 

legal judgements 1668. 4. Law. A list of causes 

fur trial, or of names of persons having causes 
pending. Hence phr* On the d- (U,S.) 179a 

5. An endorsement on a document, briefly in- 

dicating its contents or subject; a label; % 
written direction, a ticket X706. 0. A warrant 

from the Custom House on entering goods. 


certifying the payment of the duty 27x9. 

Phr. t To strike a «L ; to issue a fiat in bankru; 
to make a man a bankrupt. 


ptcyi 


Do*cket, v. 1615. ff. prec. sb,] ft. tram. 
To furnish with a docket -1833. 9. Law. To 

make an abstract of (judgements, etcji and 
enter them in a list or index 1699. 3. To en- 

dorse (a letter, etc.) with a short note of its 
contents, writer, date, etc. 17501 Also transf. 
and fig. 

3. whatever letters and papers you keep, d. and tie 
them up in their respective classes Chbstsxp. 
Dockyard (d*rk,vkid). 2704. [f. Dock j8.8 
+ Yard.] An enclosure In which ships are 
built and repaired, and all kinds of ships 7 stores 
are brought together ; esp. a Government estab- 
lishment of this character. 

Docogloesate (dpk*glp*s/t), a , 2884 [f. 

mod.L, Docoglossa (f. Gr. 8 ox 4 r balk, bar + 
yKbaaa tongue).] Zool. Of or pertaining to 
the Docoglossa , a group of gastropod molluscs 
having transverse rows of beam-like teeth on the 
lingual ribbon, 

Docquet(t, obs. f. Docitrr. 


• (Ger. K/ln). S (Fr. p/«). tt (Ger. Miiller). S (Fr. <4*ne). # (carl). C («.) (th«#). #(*)(»*»). 


f (Fi. fane). I (fit, fan, Mrth). 
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DOCTOR 

Doctor (djrktax), sb. ME. [a. OF., ad. L. 

doctorem, t docere. j x. A teacher, instructor 
one who inculcates learning, opinions, or prin- 
ciples. (Const of.) Now rare. a. One skilled 
in, and therefomcompetent to teach, any branch 
of knowledge; an eminently learned man [arch.) 
M E. Also t transf. 3. spec, applied to : The 

Doctors of the Church , certain early ' fathers 
distinguished by their eminent learning, b. 
The leading Schoolmen. ME. 4. One who, in 
any faculty, has attained to the highest degree 
conferred by a University; a title originally 
implying competency to teach such subject, but 
now merely a certificate of the highest pro- 
ficiency therein. (Now often conferred by Uni- 
versities as an honorary compliment.) ME. 5. 
Hence : A learned divine M E. ; one learned in 
the law ME. 6. spec . A doctor of medicine ; 
pop. any medical practitioner ME. Also jig. 
7. transf. Any mechanical appliance for curing 
or removing defects, regulating, adjusting, or 
fending 1796. 8. A fish of the genus Acanthu- 

rus : also called d.fish, surgeon-fish 1833. 9. 

Naut. A ship's cook i860. xo. Old slang. A 
loaded die 1700. 

s. The>e new Doctors of the rights of men Bi’RKk. 
s. Who shall decide, when Doctors disagree Pont. 
& So liv'd onr Sires, ere doctors team'd to kill Dky- 
dbn. 7. (Calico-printing ).. The cleamng-d., which 
wipes clean the surface of the roller 1874. The super- 
fluous colour is . . wiped off by the colour doctors 1875. 

Doctor (dp ktar), v. colloq. 1599. [£. prcc. 
sh. ] 1 . trans . To confer the degree of Doctor 

upon ; to make a Doctor. a. To treat, as a 
doctor ; to administer medicine or treatment to 
*737i also transf. 3. Jig. To tamper with, 
adulterate, sophisticate 1774. 4. intr. To 

practise as a physician 1865. 

a Brodie..sent me off to d. myself Col. Hawker. 
3, To d. wines dice Dk Quincey, narratives 

x866k Hence Do'Ctoral, Docto’rial adjs . of or be- 
longing toad.; fholding the position of a d. Do’c- 
t orally ado. Do'ctorly a. like or befitting a d. 

Doctorate (dyktfti A), sb. 1676. [ad. med.L. 
doctoral us. Cf. F doctoral. J The degree of 
doctor. 

Doctorate (dp*kt6r^tt),». Now rare. 16x1. 
[f. med.L. doctorarei] trans. To confer the 
degree of Doctor upon ; also absol. 

Doctoress ; see Doctrkss. 

Do ctorize, v. rare. 1600. [f. Doctor sb. 
+ -IZK. ) To confer the degTee of Doctor upon ; 
to doctor. Hence Doctorlza'tion. (Diets.) 
Doctors’ Commons. 1680. [See Com- 
mons.) The common table of the Association 
or College of Doctors of Civil Law in I-ondon ; 
hence, the buildings occupied by these as an 
incorporated Society ; and now the name of the 
site of these, to the south of Sl Paul’s Cathedral. 

Literary references to Doctors* Commons in later 
times usually refer to the registration, etc. of wills, to 
marriage licences, or to divorce proceedings. 

Doctorship (dpktoijip). 1586. [-ship.] i. 
— Doctorate sb. 1 a. The position, character, 
or function of a Doctor 1508. 

Doctress (Hp-ktres), doctoress (dp-ktfires). 
1549. ff. Doctor; cf. F. doctoresse.] 1. A 
female doctor. (Now only when sex is empha- 
sized.) a. joc. A doctor's wife or daughter 1743. 
fDo’Ctrinable, a. [f. Doctrine sb. or v.] 
Fit for instruction ; instructive. Sidney. 
Doctrinaire (d^ktrine*M). 1820. [a. F.] 

A. sb. 1. Fr. Hist. One of a constitutionalist 
party which arose in France soon after 1815, 
Living for their object to reconcile authority 
and liberty, royalty and national representation, 
a. Hence, One who tries to apply some doctrine 
without sufficient regard to practical considera- 
tions ; a pedantic theorist. (Often used as a 
term of reproach by practical men.) 1831. 

B. adf Pertaining to, or of the character of, 
a doctrinaire ; merely theoretical or speculative 
X834. Hence Doxtrinai'rism, the principles or 
practice of a d. 

Doctrinal (dp'ktrin&l, dpktrai'n&V), a. and 
sb. 1450. [The sb. was a. F. doctrinal ; the 
adj. perh. ad. late L. doclnnalis. j 

A. adj x. Of or pertaining to doctrine ; con- 
taining doctrine. +a. Serving to teach or in- 
struct -i6ai. 

s. He had some d. opinions which they liked not 
CLASSNDotr. a. In tfee nature of a doctrinal! instru- 
ment Hoojcrr. 
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B. sb. tx . The title of a text-book on grammar 
by Alex, de Villedieu ; hence, any text-book 
>1653. a. pi. Matters of doctrine or instruc- 
tion 1619. 

Hence Doctrlnally adv in a d. manner ; by 
way of, or in respect of, teaching, 
Doctrinarian (d^k trine* *riau). 1747. [f. L. 
type *doctrinarius.\ a. sb. « Doctrinaire sb. 
b. adj. = Doctrinaire a. Hence Doctrina' 
nanism, docirinainsm. 

Do ctrinate, v . arih. 1631. [f. stem of 

med.L. doctnnare; see -ate 3 «j.) trans , To 
teach or instiuct; absol. To give instruction on. 
Doctrine (d/rktiin), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
doctrina , f. doctor.] tx. The action of teach- 
ing or instructing ; a lesson, a precept -1710. 
a. That which is taught, a. A body of instruc- 
tion or teaching ME. b. esp. That which is 
laid down as true concerning a particular de- 
partment of knowledge, as religion, politics t 
science, etc.; a belie! , theoretical opinion; a 
dogma ME. 3. A body or system of principles 
a theory ; a science, or department of know- 
ledge. fobs. 1594. +4. Erudition -1601. fg. 

Discipline (rare) -1533. 

1. He .said unto them in hisd., Hearken Mark iv. 2, 
The d. of t lie equality vf all men Huhke. Monroe 
<L (U.S. politics); the principles of policy put forward 
in the Message of President Monroe to Congress, 
-j Dec. 1823, the effect of whirh is that the United 
States will regard as an unfriendly act any attempt 
by any European Power to interfere with for the pur- 
pose of controlling, or to plant new colonies in,any part 
of the American continent. _ 3. The d. of comets 

Chatham. 4. Alts Well 1. iii. 247. Hence Do'C- 
trinism, adherence to, or setting forth of, d. So 
Do'ctriniat, one who docs this. 

Document (rijrkittment), sb. 1450. [a. F. 
ad. L. documentum.] tx. Teaching, instruc- 
tion, warning -1793. +2. A lesson ; an ad- 
monition, a warning -1800. t3. That which 

serves to show or prove something ; evidence, 
proof -1847. 4« Something written, inscribed, 

etc., which furnishes evidence or information 
upon any subject, as a manuscnpt, title-deed, 
coin, etc. 1727. 

a. Even bad pictures supply him with useful docu- 
ments Sir J. Reynolds. 3. A d. of Fortunes in. 
stabilitie Raleigh. 4. These frescoes, .have become 
invaluable as documents Mrs. Jameson. Hence 
Documental a. 

Do-cument, v. 1648. [i. prec. sb.] fi. 

trans. To teach, instruct -1739 ; to give a lesson 
to -1802. 9. To furnish with documents; to 

provide (a ship) with the papers required to 
manifest its ownership and cargo 1807. 

1. I am finely documented by my own daughter 
Dkydkn. 

Documentary (dpikiume-ntari), a. 1802. 
f, L. documentum. J x. Of the nature of or 
consisting in documents. 9. Evidential (rare). 
Carlyle. 3. Relating to teaching (ran) 1871. 
1. Fragments of Letters and other d. scraps Carlyle. 

Documentation (d^kiwment/Kan). 1754. 
fad. med.L. documentationem .1 fi. Admoni- 
tion, ' lecturing ’ -1844. 9. The furnishing of 

a ship with papers 1844. 8. Use of documen- 

tary evidence and authorities 1888. 
fDo-cumentize, v. 1599. [f. Document sb. 

+ -ize. ) trans . To teach, give a lesson to; also, 
to furnish with evidence -1754. 

Dod, and interj. dial. 1676. Orig. a 
deformation of God. 

Dod (dpd), sb* dial. 1661. [Cogn. w. Du. 
dodde .] The Reed-Mace or Cat’s-tail, Typha 
lati folia. 

Dod, dodd, sbA n. dial. 1878. [Cf. Dod vA] 
A rounded summit or eminence. 

Dod (dpd), v Now dial. [ME. dodden , 
from same root as Dod rd. 8 ) To make the top 
or head of (anything) blunt, rounded, or bare ; 
hr nee, to clip, poll, lop, etc. 

Dod, p.2 Now dial. x66i. [var. of Dad v.] 
trans. To beat, knock. 

tDo*ddard. rare. [app. f. Dod vA ; cf. 
pollard. ) A tree that has lost its head of 
branches by decay. Also attrib. Dryden 
Do’dded, ppl. a . n. dial \ ME. [f. as prec.] 
Tolled, lopped; hornless; awnless. 

Dodder (dp*dai), sb. [perE Com, WGer. 
ME. doder. J x. The common name of the 
genus Cuscuta, N.O. Convolvulacex, compris- 
ing slender leafless plants, like masses of twin- 


DODGE 

ing threads, parasitic on flax, clover, thyme, 
furze, etc. 9. ■■ Dod sb . 9 dial. 

Dodder (dfdaj), v. 1617. [Cf. dial dodder 
vb., to tremble.] x. intr. To tremble or shake 
from frailty. 9. To move unsteadily, totter 18x9. 
Do'dderer. Do'ddering vbl. sb. and ppL a .; 
Do* ddering-graaa, quaking-grass. Do*ddery a. 
Doddered (dydaxd), ppl. a. 1697. [app. 
ong. a deriv. of Dod vA\ cf. Doddard. ] x. 
Having lost the top or branches, esp. through 
age or decay ; hence, remaining as a decayed 
stump : a conventional epithet of old oaks. 
Johnson’s erroneous explanation 'Overgrown 
with dodder has added, in lit. usage, a vague 
notion of some kind of parasitical accretion 
accompanying decay. 9. dial. Shattered, in- 
firm 1847. 

1. Sere-wood, and firs, and d. oaks Drydkn. 

Doddle (cV d*l), v. 1653. L var - oIDaddle.] 

+1. trans. To shake, nod (the head). 9. intr. 
To toddle; to totter; to dawdle 1761. 

Doddy, doddie (dydi), sb. Sc. 1808. [f. 
Dodi/, & J A cpw or bull without horns; attrib. 
- Doddbd. 

fDoddypoll (di'dipdfil). ME. [app. f. Dote 
referied to Dod vA ; cf. roundhead. ] A 
stupid peison; blockhead, fool -1767. 

Dodeca-, dodeo, (Jr. dwfana twelve, a 
comb, foint, as in : 

Dode'cadracbm [Gr. bpaxp-rj], an ancient 
Greek com worth ia drachmas. Dodecagon 
[Gr. -ya/voy, yoivm J, t ieotn. a plane hgure hav- 
ing twelve sides and twelve angles. ||Do:deca- 
gy’nia [Gr. Bot. a Linnaean order of 

{slants having either eleven or twelve pistils; 
lence, Dode'cagyn, a plant of this order ; Do- 
decagymian, -gynious, Dodeca'gynous adji 
Dodecahedral (‘■eenext], having the form 
of a dodecahedron; twelve-sided. Dodeca- 
hedron [Gr. c5pa], Geom. a solid figure having 
twelve faces. Dodeca *merous a. [Gr. filpos], 
consisting of twelve parts or divisions. ||Dode- 
candria [Gr. dvbp-, bvi)p\, Bot. the eleventh 
class in the Linnaean system, comprising plants 
having from twelve to nineteen stamens, not 
cohering; hence. Dodccamder, one of the 
Dodecandria ; Dodecamdrlan a., belonging to 
that class; Dodeca-ndrous a., having twelve 
stamens. Do'decone, Chem. a paraffin of the 


composition C 12 H a( 


Dodecape talous a 


Bot. having twelve petals. Do'decarchy [Gr. 
-apxia], government by twelve ; a ruling body 
of twelve. Do-decase*mic a. [Gr. -arjpos, 

Pros, consisting of twelve units of time, as a d. 
foot. Do'decaatyle [Gr. <rrv\os\ a portico or 
colonnade of twelve columns. Do: decany 'lia- 
ble, Pros, a line or woid of twelve syllables; 
hence, Do>decasylla*bic a., of or containing 
twelve sjllables. 

t Dodecate 'inory . 1603. [ad* Gr. bcubtua- 
TTjpopiov. f. beebt/mrov twelfth 4- fv'jptov portion. ] 
Astron . A twelfth part; applied chiefly to each 
of the twelve divisions of the Zodiac -1751. 
Dode-cuplet 1880. [f. Dodec(a-) + (Oct)- 
uplet.J mus. * A group of twelve notes to be 
played in the timeof eight' (Stainer and Barrett) 
Dodge (dfjd.O, v. 1566. [Of unkn. origin. 
Wedge wood and bkeat compare an alleged dial. 
Sc. dodd to jog. j i. intr. To move to and fro, 
or backwards and forwards ; to shuffle 1704 ; 
tto use shifts (with a person, etc.) so as to 
baffle or catch him -1816. 1 a. intr. To be off 

and on in one's speech and action ; to parley, 
palter, haggle -1763. 3. trans. To play fast 

and loose with; to baffle by shifts; to trifle with 
1 573. 4. To avoid or elude by changes of posi- 
tion, shifts, etc. 1680. 5. To follow stealthily 

1727. 6. trans. and intr. {dial.)To\o/g 1802. 

x. The King.. had been d<xlgiii|( with Emhu eight 
or ten day* I>t Foil Dodging Dehind the mlrten 
mast 1756. a With Fate'* lean tipstaff none can d. 
Prior. 3. He dodged me with a long and loose 
account Ti-NNYiOH. 5 1 will d. your steps 1840. 
Hence Do'dgy a. evasive, tricky, artfuL Do'dfily 
adv. Do'dpnesa. 

Dodge (tifdg), sb. 1575, prec- vb*J I. 
The act of slipping aside and eluding; the slip, 
the go-by. Now dial 9. A shifty trick 1638. 
$. colloq. and slang. A clever expedient or con- 
trivance (cf. trick J; vulgarly extended to a 
machine, a natural phenomenon, etc. 1843. 


tQooan). a (pass), on (loud), v (cut). { (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ev«). 91 (I, eye). 9 (Fr, eau de vie), i (sit). $ (PsycW). 9 (what), p (grt)t 
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A ' It was all false, of course T * 1 All, sir,* replied 
| 4 r. Weller, 1 regular do, siri artful d. Dickens. y 
Ths alternation of green and corn crops is a good a. 

*rfodger (djrdgaj). 1568. [f. Dodge v. 1 i. 
One who dodges ; in early use, esp. a haggler ; 
kter, esp. one who practises artful dodges, a. 
( 45 . A hard-baked corn-cake 1859. 3. U. S. 

A small handbill 1884. So Do*dgery, trickery. 
tDodipole, var. Don dy poll. 

Dodkin (dp*dkin). ME. [15th c. doydckyn , 
doykyn, a. MDu. duytken, dim. of duyt, doyt ; 
see Doit. ] — Doit, q. v. Hence, any small 
coin. Now Hist . 

Do'dinan. Now dial. 1550. [?J A snail ; 
called also hodman-dod. 

Dodo (dJu do). 1628. [a. Pg. doudo fool, as 
adj. silly.J An extinct bird, Didus ineptus , of 
the order Columbidx , formeily inhabiting 
Mauritius; it had a massive clumsy body, and 
im ill wings, useless for flight. 

Dodonaean, -can (dJud^nrin), a. 1569. 
jf. L. Dodonxus, a. Gr., f. Acu&ojvtj Dodona. J 
Of or pertaining to Dodona in ancient Epirus, 
or its oracle of Zeus situated in a grove of oaks. 
Also tDodo*niax&. 

fDodra-ntal, a. rare . 1656. [ad. L. do- 

drantalis, f. dod rans .] 'Of nine ounces or 
nine inches in length or weight ’ (Blount). 

Doe (dJu). [OE. dd f ?a contracted form, 
fa. L. dama , dammaA 1. The female of the 
fallow deer; also, of allied animals, as the rein- 
deer. a. The female of the hare or rabbit. 
Also attrib., as d. -buck, a male deer* 

Doe, obs. f. Do, Dough. 

Doer (cl*P*i). ME. [f. Do v. + -er *.] 1. 
One who performs some act or deed. a. One 
who acts for another; an agent; a factor; an 
attorney. Now only Sc. 1465. 3. An animal 

or plant that does or thrives (well or ill) 1865. 

1. Talker* are no good dooers Rich. Ill ', i. iii. 35a. 

Does, 3rd pers. sing. pies. ind. of Do v. 

Doeskin (cWsk in). 1456. [f. Doe + Skin.] 
1. 1 he skin of a doe ; nLo, a kind of leather 
made from this. a. A closely-cut thick black 
cloth, twilled, but dressed so as to show little 
of the twill. (Cf. Buckskin.) 1851. 

Doest (<i£'6st), and pers. sing. pres. ind. of 
Do v. 

Doff (dpf), v. Pa. t. and pple. doffed (dpft). 
ME (Fused form df do off . In 19th c. freq. 
in lit. use. J 1. trans. To put off or take off, 
as clothing, the hat, etc. Also \intr. with with, 
mb sol. To raise one's hat {rare), a. reft. To un- 
dress oneself. Also fig. Now only dial. 1697. 
3. transf. and fig. To put off, lay aside; hence, 
to get nd of 159a. t+. To put (any one) off 

(with an excuse, etc.); to turn aside -1659. 

s. Thou wcare a Lyons hid* 1 d. it for shamo John 
in. L 128. y He Kuinetimes doffeth hisowne nature 
and putt on theirs B. Jons. 4. Oth. tv. ii. 176 (Qo. 1). 

Doffer (dp foj). 1895. [f. prec. vb.] One 
who or that which doffs. 1. In a carding ma- 
chine, a comb or revolving cylinder which strips 
off cotton or wool from the cards ; a doffing- 
cy Under. a. A worker who removes the full 
bobbins or spindles 1864. 

Dog (dpg), sb. [late OE. doega (once in a 
gloss) ; previous history unkn. Introduced into 
continental langs. usually, in early instances, 
with the attribute • English In Teut. langs., 
the generic name was hund; see IIound. ] 1. 
A quadruped of the genus Cams, of which wild 
species are found in various parts of the world, 
and numerous breeds, varying greatly in size, 
shape, and colour, occur in a more or less do- 
mesticated state in almost all countries. These 
are referred by soologists to a species C.fami- 
liaris ; but their common origin is disputed, 
b. esp. A dog used for hunting; a hound ME. 
C. fig. ME. d. With qualifications, as Ban- 
dog, Bull-dog, Cur-dog, etc., q.v. ME. 
3. The male of this species ; opp. to Bitch. 
Also, a male fox. 1 S 77 - 8- ° f a P®” 011 ,*• in 
contempt: A worthless , surly , orcowardly fellow, 
(a. CUR.) ME. b. playfully : A gallant; a fel- 
low, chap. Usu. with adj., as sad, sly,t\e. 1618. 
e, a- Bull-dog a. 1847. 4* Astro* «• The name 
of two constellations, the Great and Little D. 
{Canis Major and Minor) ; see Dog-star 1551 
5. Short for Dog-fish' 1674. 6. A name for 


various mechanical devices used for gripping 
or holding, such as : 

a. A grappling-iron for raising the monkey of a 
pile-driver, or clutching and withdrawing tools used 
m well-boring or mining, b. A grappling-iron with 
a fang which clutches an object, as a log, etc. to be 
hoiited, or to be secured in position for sawing. c. 
A projection or tooth acting as a detent, e.g. in a 
lock | a catch or click which engages the teeth of a 
ratchet-wheel. <1« An adjustable stop placed in a 
machine to change direction of motion (Webster). 

7. One of a pair of irons for supporting burn- 
ing wood in a fireplace; afiro-d.; -Andiron; 
also, a rest for the fire-irons 1596. 8. attrib., 

etc. - Canine 1565 ; *> male 1555; * Bastard, 
as d.-Latin 1611; with certain adjs. * As . . 
as a d. (cf. D.-cheap) 155a. 

1. fig. Caesar* Spirit .. Shall .. Cry hauocke, and let 
slip the Dogges of Warre Jul. C. iu. i. 273. y You 
spurn’d me such a day; another time You cald me d. 
Merck. V. t. iii. 129, I was an unfortunate d. Dr Foe. 

Phrases, etc. To the dogs : to destruction or ruin; 
as in to go, send, throw to the dors. Fi%ht d., fight 
bean i.e. till one be overcome. A hair of the a. that 
bit yon -, formerly thought a specific for the bite of a 
mad d. ; hence allusively, esp. of more drink to take 
off the effects of drunkenness. . To lead a doffs life : 
i.e. a life of misery, or of miserable subserviency. 
Whose d. is deadt What’s the matter? Also in many 
other proverbs and phrases. 

Comb. a. td.-ape. ad. -faced baboon, Cynocephalus; 
-belt, in Coalmining, a belt worn round the waist, 
used for drawing sledges, etc. in the workings; 
t-chance - doe-throw 1 -grate, a detached fire-grate 
standing in a fireplace upon supports called dogs; 
-iron •* sense 7 ; -nap, a short nap taken while 
sitting; -power, the mechanical power exerted by a 
d., as in turning a spit, etc. 1 f-epaam- C ynic spasm; 
-stopper Naut.y a strong rope clenched round the 
mainmast, and used to relieve the deck-stopper when 
the ship rides in a heavy sea (Smyth) | -stove ™ 
dog-grate ; -tent, a small tent, having a resemblance to 
a dog’s kennel; -throw, the lowest throw at dice 
(L. canis, catucula) 1 -town (ll.S.), a colony of 
prairie dogs. 

b. Comb, with doffs t Dog's body, a sailor's name 
for dried pease boiled in a cloth | tdog'sface, a term 
of abuse; dog*s lug (Naut.) ■■ Doc's - ear sb. a; 
dog’s sleep, trick, see Dog-sleep, -trick. 

C. In names of animals (a) resembling dogs in some 
respect, or (3) inflating dogs: as d.-badger, one re- 
sembling the d. in his feet ; -bat, one having a bead 
like a dog’s ; -flea, a species of flea (/ serraficeps) 
infesting dogs; -guts, the fish Ifarpodon nehereus, 
also called Bummalo ; -louse, a kind of louse infest- 
ing dogs ; also ** dog tick \ -tick, a tick of the genus 
Ixodes infesting dogs. 

d. In names of plants (frequently denoting a worth- 
less sort, or one unfit for human food) 1 as d.-blow, 
in N ova Scotia^the Ox-eye daisy ; dog('s) cabbage, 
Thetygonum Cynocrambe, a succulent herb of the 
Mediterranean ; d.-daisy, the common Daisy, Beilis 
perennist also, locally, and in books the Ox-eye 
Daiby ; -lichen, Feltuua canina, formerly used as a 
cure for hydrophobia; dog(*S>- parsley, jEthusa 
Cynapiutn , also called Fool’s Parsley; dogfa)- 
wheat, Triticum caninum ™ Doc-grass. 
Dogfdpg),v. Pa. t. and pple. dogged (dpgd). 
1519. [f. prec. sb.l 1. trans . To follow like a 
dog ; to follow pertinaciously or closely ; to pur- 
sue, track. Also fig. a. intr. or absol. To follow 
close 15x9. 3. trans . To drive or chase with, 

or as with, a dog or dogs 1591. 4. To fasten 

by means of a dog (see Dog sb. 6) 1591. 5. 

U.S . slang. Used in imprecations. Cf. Dog- 
gone. i860. 

1. The BayUffs dog’d us hither to the very door 
Wycherley. Famine dogs their footsteps Southey. 

Dogal (ddb'g&l), a. 1848. [ad. It. dogale.] 
Of or pertaining to a doge. 

||Dogana (dt>ga‘n&). 1645. [It; see Divan 
and cf. Douane .1 A custom-house (in Italy); 
also, customs (in Italy and Spain). 
||Dogare*8S&. i8ao. [It., irreg. fern, of doge.] 
The wile of a doge. 

Dogate (d<?a'g*it). 1727. [ad. Fr. do gat, 

ad. It. dogtito.] The office of a DOGE. 
Dogbane ; see Dog's-banr. 

Dogberry l (dp*gberi). 1551. The drupe of 
the Wild Cornel or Dogwood ; the shrub itself. 
Also, in Nova Scotia, the mountain-ash. 

Do-gberry 2. The constable in Much Ado 
about Nothing ; thence, allusively, an ignorant 
consequential official. 

Dogbolt, dog-bolt (dfgbJblt). 1465. [?] 
ti. Some kind of bolt or blunt-headed arrow J 
? one of little value that might be shot at *ny 
dog -i6xa, fa. A term of contempt ; <* 1 mean 
wretch ’ -1690. 34 The bolt of the cap-square 

over the trunnion of a gun 1867. 


Dog-bramble* Also dog'*-. 1567. A name 
for various thorny shrubs; esp . a kind of currant, 
Rtbes Cynosbati. 

t Dog-brier. 153a [tr. L. sent is canis, Gr. 
kvvoo Haros. ] The wild brier -1682. 

Dog-cart. 1668. l. A small cart drawn by 
dogs. a. A cart with a box under the seat for 
sportsmen’s dogs; now, an open vehicle, with 
two transverse seats back to back, the hinder 
of these originally made to shut up so as to 
form a box for does. 

Dog-Cheap, adv. and pred . a. arch . 1526. 
[See Dog 8 .J Extremely cheap ; also fig. 

Dog-days, sb. pi. 1538. (tr. L. dies cani- 
cu lares ; see Canicular.] x.The days about 
the time of the heliacal rising of the Dog-star; 
noted as the hottest and most unwholesome 


period of the year. Rarely in sing. 

Variously calculated, a* depending on the greater 
dog-star (Sirius) or the lesser (Procyon) ; and on the 
heliacal, or thecosmical rising of either of these (both 
of which also differ in different latitudes) | and their 
duration has been variously reckoned at from 30 to 
54 days. In the latitude or Greenwich, the cosinical 
rising of Procyon now takes place about July 37, that 
of Sirius about Aug. xi. The heliacal rising is some 
days later. In current almanacs the dog-days begin 
July 3, and end Aug. it. 

a. fig. A tirao in which malignant influences 
prevail. Also attrib. 

t Dog-draw. 1598. Forest Law. The net of 
drawing after or tracking venison illegally killed 
or wounded, by the scent of a dog drawn by 
the hand -1708. 

|| Doge (d<?ucl3). 1549. [a. F., ad. Venetian 
doge (disyll.) : — (ult.) L. dueem {dux).] The 
chief magistrate in the republics of Venice and 
Genoa. Also transf. and fig. Hence Do'ge- 
less a. without a d. 

Dog-ear, var. of Dog’s-kar, 

Dog-faced (cV'gf^st), a. 1607. Having a 
face like a dogs. 

Dog-feaneL Also dog's-. 1523. [from its 
smell, and fennel-like leaves. ] Stinking Camo- 
mile, An them is Cotula. 

Dog-fish, dogfish. 1475. Im One #f various 
small sharks of the families Squalidse (Spina 
cidx), GaUorhinidx {Carthariidx), and ScyL 
itidx, or these collectively ; esp. the Large and 
Small Spotted Dogfish (Scyllium catuTus , S 
canicula), and in New England, the Picked 
Dogfish (Squalus acanthi as \. b. Applied also 
to the mud-fish (Amia calva) ; to the black- 
fish (Dallia pectoralis) ; and to the mud-puppy 
(Necturus maculatus). a. fig. Opprobriously 


ofpersons 1589. 

Dog-fisher. The Otter. Walton. 
Dog-fly. ? ME. An English tr. of Gr. kv- 
vdfsvia; identified by some writers with British 
flies troublesome to dogs. 

Dog-fox. 1576. I. A male fox (see Doq 
sb. a), a. Applied also to certain small burrow- 
ing animals of the genus Canidx,ns theCoRSAe. 
Dogged (d/ # g6d), cl ( adv .) ME. [f. Doo 
sb. + -kd * ; cf. Crabbed.] i. gen. Like a dog, 
b. Of or pertaining to a dog, canine. Now 
rare. a. Currish ; cruel ; surly ; sullenly ob- 
stinate. Also t transf > \ of things. ME. 3. Ob- 
stinate, stubborn ; pertinacious. (The current 
use.) 1779. 

1. Now . . Doth d. warre bristle bis angry crest, And 
snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace John nr. iii. 149, 
a. My wife in a d. humour for my not dining at home 
Pefys, 3. Ad. veracity Johnson. Hence ho*fged» 
ly adv., -ness. 

Dogger l (dfgai). [ME. dogger e. Cf. MDu. 
doggi in phr. ten dogge varen to go to the 
cod-flshing. j 1. A two-masted fishing vessel 
with bluff bows, Used in the North Sea deep-sea 
fisheries. a. Short for Dogger Bank 1887. 
Comb. : D. Bank, name of a shoal in the North 
Sea ; d.-man, one of the crew of a d. 

Dogger® (ck>-gai). 1670. pdcriv.of Doo.] 
*• dial. A kind of ironstone; — Cathead a. 
a. Geol. A sandy ironstone pf the Lower Oolite; 
applied to part of the Jurassic series x8aa. 
Doggerel (d^rtf), doggrel (d<rgrfl). 
ME. T Origin unkn.] * 

A. adj. An epithet applied to burlesque verse 
of irregular rhythm; or to mean, trivial, or un- 
dignified verse, transf. Bastard, burlesque. 
ThU may wel be Rym dogerel quod ha Chausee. 


ing animals of 
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B. sb. Doggerel verse 2630 ; a piece of dog- 
gerel 1857. 

He has a happy talent at d. Addison. A d. always 
had a curious fascination for him [Browning] 189a. 

Doggery (d?*gatfi). 1611. [i. Dog sb. + 
-ery.] +i. Obscene language. a. Dog-like 
or mean behaviour 1844. 3 * Dogs collectively. 
Used by Carlyle as tr. F. canaille. 1843. 4. 

U.S . (vulgar). A low drinking saloon x86o. 
Dogget, obs. f. Docket. 

Doggish (dp-gif), a. MR. [f. Doo sb. 4 
ish. ; z, Pertaining to or like a dog 1530. 9 

Currish; malicious; snappish. Now rare. ME. 
Hence Do*ggiah-ly adv., -neas. 

Doggo (dp-go), adv \ slang. 1893. [?] To 
lie (etc.) d. : to lie quiet* to remain hid. 
Dog-gone (dp*gg£n). slang. Also dog 

on. 1851. [?a deformation of or ?short 

for dog on %t (cf. pox on it, etc. ). J A. vb. Used im- 
peratively : 4 hang 1 * B .adj. or pa. pple. =C. 1851 
C. Dog-goned adj. ox pa. pple. 4 darned ' i860. 
Dog-grass, dog's-grass. 1597. A name 
for Couch-grass, Triticum repens, and for T. 
caninum \ also, locally, for Cy no sums. 

Doggy, doggie (dp-gi), sb. 1895. [-vdim. 
suffix. I x. A little aog; a pet name for a dog. 
n. Coal-mining (col loo.) A man employed by 
the Butty (q. v.) as his underground manager. 
Doggy (dp’gi), a. ME. [f. Dog sb. ; cf. 
horsy.) fx. Malicious; vile -1 <83. a. Of or 
pertaining to a dog 1869. 3. Addicted to dogs, 
as d. men 1859. 

Dog-head. (See also Dog’s- head.) 1607. 
f 1. A kind of ape with a head like a dog’s; the 
CynocephaluS. a. a. The head of a nail 
formed by a rectangularly projecting shoulder. 
(Cf. Dog-nail.) 1793. b. The hammer of a gun 
x8ia. So Dog-beaded a. (in sense 1). 
Dog-hole. 1579. A hole fit only for a dog ; 
a vile or mean dwelling or place. 

Dog-hook. 1571. fi. A hook used for lead- 
ing a dog -1631. s. A wrench for uncoupling 
boring-rods ; a spanner, b. An iron bar with a 
bent prong for grappling logs, etc. 
Dog-hutch. 1830. A hutch for a dog ; a 

IOOO-HOLK. 

Dog-in-the-manger. 1573. A churlish 
person who will neither use a thing himself nor 
let another use it; in allusion to the fable of the 
dog in a manger and the hay. 

Dog-Latin. Bad Latin ; see Dog sb. 8. 

+ Dog-leech. 1599. j* A veterinary surgeon 
who treats dogs -1831. 9. A quack -165a. 

Dog-legged (dp-glegd), a. 1703. Archil . 
Applied to a staircase, without a well-hole, the 
successive flights of which form a zigzag ; also, 
to a variety of golf-hole. 

Dogma (c|?‘gm&). PL dogmas, dogmata. 
1638. [a. L., sl Gr. Mypa, 1. 80/ecfv. At first 

used with Gr.-L. pi.] 1. That which is held as 
an opinion; a belief; a tenet or doctrine; some- 
times, depreciatingly, an arrogant declaration 
of opinion. 9. The body of opinion formulated 
and authoritatively stated; tenets or principles 
collectively; doctrinal system 1791. 

t. Our dogmata and notions about justification 165a. 
a The present .. is a revolution of doctrine end 
theoretick d. Burks. 

Dogmatic (dpgmwtik). 1605. [ad. L. dog- 
maticus, a. Gr., t boy pa, My fiar-; cf. F. dog- 
matique .J 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to the setting forth of 

opinion; didactic ( rare) 1678. 9. Of, pertain- 

ing to, or of the nature of, dogma or dogmas ; 
doctrinal 1706. 3. Proceeding upon a priori 

principles accepted as true 1696 4. Of per- 

sons, writings, etc. : Asserting dogmas or 
opinions in an authoritative or arrogant manner 
x68i. 

x. He is no longer interrogative but d. Jowett. a. 
Dograatick jargon learnt by heart Gay. 3. D. philo- 
sophy 1696. 4. He wrote against dogmas with a spirit 
perfectly d. D'Israxll 

B. sb, ti. A dogmatic philosopher or physi- 
cian -1771. +9. A dogmatic person, Hobbes. 
3. Chiefly in pi. form Dogmatics : A system of 
dogma; spec, dogmatic theology 1845. 

So Dogmatical a. (sb, pi.). Hence Dogmati- 
cally adv , -ness. Dogmatt'dan, a professor 
of dogmatics. 
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Dogmatism (dp-gmAdz'm). 1603. [a. F. 
dogma tisme, ad. med.L, dogmatisms s, f, (ult.) 
Gr. Myfia Dogma ; see -ism. ) 1. Positive asser- 
tion of dogma or opinion ; dogmatising ; posi- 
tiveness in the assertion of opinion, a. With pi. 
A dogmatic tenet or system (rare) 1803. 3. 

Philos. A system of philosophy based upon 
principles dictated by reasoning alone; opp. to 
scepticism. More generally, a way of thinking 
based upon principles which have not been 
tested by reflection. 1858. 

x. Wheio there is most doubt, there Is often the 
most d. Prescott. 3. What Kant meant we may 
best understand if we consider how he opposes 
Criticism to two other forms of philosophy,' 1). and 
Scepticism E. Caird. 

Dogmatist (^dp-gm&tist). 1541. [a. F. dog- 
mat iste, ad med.L. dogmatista, ad. Gr. doyfia- 
rurrfis; see Dogmatize.] i. One who dog- 
matizes, or lays down particular dogmas ; esp. 
one who docs this positively or arrogantly ; a 
dogmatic person 1654. fa. A propounder of 
new opinions -1797. 3- A philosopher or a 

physician of the dogmatic school (see Dogma- 
tic a. 3) 1541. 

x. I expect but little success of all this upon the d., 
his opinion 'd assurance is paramount Lo argument 
Glanvill. 

Dogmatize (dp-gmataiz), v. 16x1. [ad. F. 
dogma User, ad. med.L. dogniatitare, ad, Gr. 
boyiiarl(uv, f. My pa ] 1, intr, To make dog- 

matic assertions; to speak authoritatively or 
imperiously upon without reference to argument 
or evidence; tto teach new opinions -1696. 9. 
trans . To deliver as a dogma. Now rare . i6ai 
x. Prompt to impose, and fond to d. Pops. Hence 
Do*gmatizer. 

Dog-nail. 1703. A nail having a large and 
slightly countersunk head; aLo a large nail with 
a head projecting on one side. 

Dog-rose. 1597. (tr. med.L. rosa canina, 
repr. L. cynorrodon (Pliny), Gr. nvvopoSov. | A 
species of wild rose (Rosa canina), with pale 
red flowers, frequent in hedges 
Do*g’s-bane,do*g-bane. 1 597. [See Ban e.] 
A name for plants reputed to be poisonous to 
dogs, chiefly of the orders AscUpiadacete and 
Apocynacex. 

Do-g's-ear, sb, 1795. [Cf. next.] The comer 
of a leaf of a book, etc. turned over like a dog's 
ear, by careless use, etc. 

DogVear, v. Also dog-ear. 1659. [Cf. 
prec] To disfigure a book by turning down 
tho comers of the leaves. 

Dog-shore. 1805. Each of two blocks of 
timber used to prevent a ship from starting off 
the slips while tl ie keel-blocks are being removed 
in preparation for launching. 

Dog-skin. 1676. The skin of a dog, or the 
leather made from it. Also attrib . So tDog's- 
leather. 2 lien. VI, IV. ii. 26, 

Dog-sleep. 1613. +I. Feigned sleep -1 71 1. 
9. A light or fitful sleep, easily interrupted 1708. 
Dog's letter. 1636. [tr. I- litera canina , 
Persius.l The letter R, as resembling iu sound 
the snarl of a dog. 

Dog's-meat, dog's meat. 1593. 1. Food 
for dogs, prepared from horse-flesh, offal, etc. 
9. transf. and Jig. Carrion; offal 1606. Also 
attrib . 

Dog's-tail. Also dog-tail. 1753. [tr.Bot.L. 
Cynosurus, J x. (Usu. Dog’s-tail Grass.) A 
genus of grasses, Cynosurus, and chiefly the 
species C. cristatus , which has the flowers in 
each panicle all pointing one way, like the 
hairs of a dog’s tall. a. - Cynosure i. 1867. 
Do g-star. 1579. [after Gr. unW, L. can i- 
cula (canis).') The star Sirius, in the constel- 
lation of the ‘Greater Dog, the brightest of the 
fixed stars Also, Procyon (the Lesser Dog-star). 

The Dogge ctarre, which is called Syrius, or Cani- 
cula reign^th 1379. 

Do*g-stone. 1640. A stone used for a mill- 
stone. 

Do-gstonea. 1597. [tr. med.L. Testiculus 
canis ; from the shape of the tubers.] A name 
for various British species of Orchis. 
Do-g's-tongue Also dog-. 1530. [tr. L. 
cynoglossum .] 1. The genus Cynoglossum of 

boraginaeeous plants, esp. Hounds- tongue. 
(From the shape of the leaves.) 
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Dog's-tooth. Also dog-. 1578. [tr. med.L. 
dens canis ] x. (Now Dog 9- or Dogtooth 
Violet) The genus Erythromum of liliaceous 
plants, esp. E Dens-canp ; so called from the 
teeth on the inner segments of the perianth. 9 . 
A species of grass, Cynodon Dactylon 1600, 
IT See also Dog-tooth. 

Dog-tired, a. 1809. [See Dog sb. 8.] Tired 
out. 

Dog-tooth. Also dog's-. MF. I. A canine 
tooth; see Canine a. 9. Archit , A pointed 
moulding resembling a projecting tooth, fre- 
quent in mediaeval architecture. Also attrib . 
1836. 

Dog-tooth spar \ a variety of calcite, crystallizing in 
pointed scalenohcdral forms, Hence Dog-tooth r. 
to decorate with dog-tooth moulding. 

Dog-tree. 1548. [app. as bearing Dog- 
berries, q. v.] 1. The common Dogwood. 

9. Locally applied to the Spin die- tree, the Elder, 
and ihe Guelder-Rose 1703. 

Dog-trick. ?Obs. 1540. A low, treacherous, 
or cpiteltil trick; an ill turn. 

Dog-trot. 1664. An easy trot like that of 
a dog. Also ifig. 

Dog-vane. 1769. Naut. ' A small vane, 
made of thread, cork, and feathers, or buntin, 
placed on the weather gunwale to show the 
direction of the wind ’ (Smyth). Hence, /oc A 
cockade. 

Dog-violet Also dog's violet 1778. [tr. 
Bot.L.] The common name of Viola canina . 
Dog-watch. 1700. [C£ Dog-slllt. | Aaut. 

I he name of the two short or half witches, one 
from 4 to 6 p.m., and the other from 6 to 8 p.m 

Dog-weary, a. 1596. * Dog-tired. 
Dog-whelk. 1856. [See Whelk.] A name 
of univalve molluscs of the genus Nassa. 

Dogwood (dp-gwud). 1617. [lit, wood of 
the Dog- i ree, q. v.] x. T he wi’d Cornel, 
Comus sanguinea , common in Engli sh woods 
and hedgerows; also, other species of the genus 
Comus ; esp., in N. America, C. Jlorida, a tree 
bearing large white or pink flowers, and scarlet 
berries 1^76 9. Applied to various other shrubs 

and trees; as, in Jamaica, to various species of 
Piscidta ; in England, improp., to the Spindle- 
tree, Guelder-Rose, Woody Nightshade, etc. 
1725 3. The wood of any of these; esp. that 

of C. sanguinea, which Is close and smooth- 
grained 1664. Also attrib . 

W bite D., Guelder-Rose and Piscidta Erythrinm. 

Dohter, -or, -ur, obs. ff. Daughter. 
Doiled, doilt, ppl. a. Sc . 1513. [cf. Dold.J 
Stupid; crazed. 

Doily (doi'Ii), a. or sb. 1678. [from sur- 
name Doiley or Doy ley. ] +1. attrib. or adj. 

The name of a woollen stuff for summer wear 
-1714. 2.sb. (Orig. D.-napkin ) A small orna- 

mental napkin used at dessert 1711. 
x. Some D P**tico»»«-s, and M nnfn’« we haw Dr v den. 

Doing (d«-iq), vbl, sb. ME. [f. Do. v .] 
1 . The action of the verb Do ; euphem. copulation. 
9. A deed, act, action, performance, transaction, 
etc Usu. (now always) pi. ME. 3 , pi. (U.S.) 
Adjuncts of a dish, fancy dish 1838 ; gen. ad- 
juncts, etceteras, anything that is needed or ifl 
4 about * 1915. Also ppl. a . 
a. Even a child is known by bia doing %Prw. xx. xx. 

Doit (dolt\ 1594. [a. Du. duit, of unkn. 

deriv.J 1. A small Dutch coin formerly in uses 
hence, a very smAll coin or sum 1798. a. transf, 
and Jff. A very small part of anything; a bit, 
jot ; esp. in not to care a d. 166a 
Doi ted, a. Sc. ME. [? var. of Doted.] 
Having the faculties impaired. 

Doitkin - Dodkin, q. v. 

Dokimastic, -aay, var. ff. Docimastic, 
-asy. 

tDola’bre. rare* 1474. [ad. L dolabra 
pickax, t dolare to chip.] An adze. Henoe 
Dolabrate a. But, - Dolabriform. 
Dolabrifbrm (d*l» 4 brifpim), a, 1753. [t 
L. dolabra (see prec.) 4- forma. ] Ax-shaped, 
cleaver-shaped ; in Bot. applied to some fleshy 
leaves ; in Entom , , to joints of antennae, etc. 

II Dolce far niento (d<rltjefir nie-nt*). 1814. 
[It.; -* 4 sweet doing nothing '.] Delightful 
idleness. Also attrib. 

Doldnlftt, -ite ; see Dvlcinist. 
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Doldrum(dp lclrflm). Usu. In pi. doldrums* 
x8ix. [app. a slang term ; cf. OE. dot Dull. 
Cf. tantrum,'] ti* dang. A dullard -18*4 , a. 
pi. The doldrums . a. Dumps, low spirits 1811. 
b. The condition of a ship which is becalmed 
1804. c. A non-plussed condition 1871. 3. spec. 
A region near the equator, wherethe trade winds 
neutralize each other. (App. due to taking the 
state 1 in the doldrums ' for a locality.) 1855. 
Dole (t)£ul), j£.i [OE. dill; cf. Deal 
ti. The state of being divided -ME. fa. = 
Deal sb. 1 x. -1573. b* Mining. A portion of 
ore 1823. c* — Dale * 1. -1787. 3. A share, 

f iortion, lot (arch. ) M E. 4. Lot in life ; destiny 
arch.) iroo 5. Distribution ; esp. of charitable 
gifts ML. 0. That which is doled out ME. 
b. The d. : relief paid to the unemployed 1919. 
+7. Dealing, intercourse -1561. Also attnb. 

3. What d. of honour Flies where you bidjl Alls 
Pretin. iii. 176 4. Happy man be his d., say 1 

x Hen. IV, 11. 11.79. 5. Large dolesof death Flftchf.r. 
A d. every Sunday, of 21 two-penny loaves 1778. 6. 

Recipients of the ordinary d. of grain Mkrivalk. 

Comb . : d.-beer, be«-r given as alms ; -land, -mea- 
dow, -moor, common land, moor, etc. in which 
several have "portions indicated by landmarks, but 
not divided on ; -window, one at which doles were 
dh^iihuted. 

Dole, dool, dule (ridul, d«l), sb% arch, and 
dial. ME. | a. OF. doc l, mod.F. deuil : — late 
L. itohum grief. ] 1. Grief, sorrow, a. Mourn- 

ing, lamentation ; chiefly in phr. To make d. 
ME. 3. That which excites grief or pity ; a 
grief, sorrow MK. +4. transf Mourning gar- 
ments -1734. 5. A funeral. Now dial. 1548. 

t6. A company of doves i486. 

z. Earth’s, joy and dole Mrs. Brownino. a. She 
died. So that day there was dole in Astohit Tennyson. 

Dole, sb . 3 1563. [ad. L. dolus.] i L Guile, 
deceit -1839, a. Sc. Imuk Corrupt, malicious, 
or evil intent 1753. 

Dole, sb 4 , var. of Dool, boundary mark, etc. 
Dole, v. 1 1465. [f. Dolej^.IJ \.trans. To 
give as a dole. a.Togiveoe/in small quantities; 
to portion out in a niggardly manner 1749. ta- 
To deal about, around -1706. 

*. This comfort.. she doled out to him in daily 
portions Fifldino. 3. Compensations most liberally 
doled about to one another l.u Mansfield. 

Dole, if. 3 ? Obs. ME. [a. OK. doleir \ doloir \ 
mod.F. (se) douloir : — L. dole re. J x. intr. 'To 
sorrow, giieve, lament -i663. *f-a. trans. To 

mourn, bewail 1567. +3. To grieve. B. Jons. 

1. The doling of the dove W. E. Aytoun. 

Dole; sec Dool, Dowel, Dull. 
fDoleance. 1489. [a. F. dollance, f. dote ant. 
old pr. pple. of doloir , douloir.] x. Grieving; 
grief -1639. a. Complaining, complaint -1650. 
Doleful (dJ"*iful\ a.P ME. if. Dole sb*\ 
1. Full of or attended with dole or grief ; dis- 
tressful, sorrowful, a. Expressing grief, mourn- 
ing, or suffering ME. Also as sb. (pi.) collog. 

1. Regions of sorrow, d. shades Milt. P.L. i. 65. 
The d Ariadne so forsaken stood Cowlf.y. 1. Ad. 
iace 1 86$. Hence DoTeful-ly adv.\ -ness. 

Do leful, a 3 rare. 1617. [f. Dole j£. 3] 

Crafty, malicious. Hence Dolefully advA 
Dolent (dJ**16nt), a. arch. 1450. [a. F., 
ad. L. dolentem . ] Grieving; sorrowful. 
Dolerin(e (dp’lcrin). 1863. [a. F. dolirinc , 
f. Gr. bo\tp6s deceptive.! Min. A gneissoid 
rock in the Alps, consisting of talc and felspar. 

Dolerite (d/rlerait). 1838. [a. F. dolfrite, f. 
as prec. ; so called from the difficulty of dis- 
criminating its constituents.] Min. A mineml 
allied to basalt, containing feldspar (labradorite) 
and augite. Hence Doleri'tic a. 

Doleaome a. Now rare. 1533. 

I f. Dole sb.* 4 -some.] **- Doleful a, 1 Hence 
)o'leeome-ly adv., *neaa. 

Dolf, -en, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Delve. 
Dolichocephalic (dpslik^s/fae-lik), a. 1849. 
[f. Gr. 6oAix<>r long + tteip abdf head. ] EtJinol . 
Long-headed ; applied to skulls of which the 
breadth is less than four-fifths of the length : 
opp. to Brachycephauc. var. Dolikho- 
kephalic. Dolichoce-phaH sb. pi. [ mod. L.] , 
men with d. skulls. Dolichoce-pbalism, the 
quality of being d. Dolichoce*ptaaloue ** 
DOLICHOCEPHALIC. DolichoCC’plialy «= do- 
lichocephalism . 

{} Doll Chums (dplikig«’rfls). [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
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boXlxovpot long-tailed. ] Gr. and L. Pros. A 
dactylic hexameter with a redundant syllable in 
the last foot. Hence Dolichu*rlc a. 

Do-little. 1586. [f. Do». ♦ Little.] sb . 
One who does little ; a lazy person, adj. Doing 
little ; lazy. 

||Dolium (<lJu*li#m). 1483. [L.] 1. Rom. 
Antiq. A large earthenware jar or vessel, for 
holding wine, oil, or dry commodities; hence, 
in mod. use, a cask. 9. Zool. A genus of gas- 
tropod molluscs, having a ventneose shell ; also 
called tun. 

Doll (df?l), sb. 1560. [Shortened pet-form 
of Dorothy ; cf. Hal * Harry , etc. ] z . A female 
pet, a mistress, a. A girl’s toy-baby 1700. 3. 
transf. A pretty but silly worn. in 1841. 

a. ill carry you and your d. too Garrick. 3. A 
sturdy lad .. is worth a hundred of these ciry dolls 
Emerson. 4. Comb, doll's house, a miniature toy 
house for dolls; hence, a diminutive dwelling-house. 
Hence Doll 0. to dress up finely (eol/oq.y. 

Dollar (dp’ldj). 1553. [In 16th c. daler , 

da Her, a. LG. and early mod. t>u. daler , = IIG 
taler, thaler, in full Joachimstaler , lit. • (gulden } 
of Joachimsthal ’ (in Bohemia), where they were 
coined in 1519.] 1. English name for the Ger- 

man thaler ; esp. the unit of the German mone- 
tary union (1857-73) equal to 3 marks (about 
2 j. ur/.). Also of the r/gsdaler of Denmark, etc. 
a. English name for the peso or Spanish piece 
of eight (i.e. eight reales), largely used in the 
British N. Ameri can Colonies at the time of their 
revolt 1581. 8. The standard unit of the gold 

and silver coinage of the United States, con- 
taining 100 cents; —about 4 s. i l / t d. Eng. 
Also a com of the same value in some British 
colonies. Sometimes abbreviated do/., but 
usually represented by the dollar-mark $ before 
the number, 1785. 4. Also a name for various 

foreign coins of corresponding value; as the peso 
of Mexico, etc., the piastre of Arabia, th cyen ofj 
Japan, etc. 1882. b. slang. A five-shilling piece. 

Phrases. Pillar d. % a silver coin of Spain, bearing a 
figure of the Pillars of Hercules: cf. sense a. Trade 
d., a silver d. of 490 grains formerly coined by the 
U.S. mint for purposes of trade with eastern Asia. 

Comb : d.-blrd, an Australian bird of the genus 
F.urystomus , having a large round white spot on its 
wing ; -fish, a. Vomer ee tip in frit , called also moon- 
fi\h ; b. Stromateus triacanthus, called also butter - 
and Juzrzratyish, Hence DoTliah a. 

Dollop (dp lop). 1573^ [Cf. Norweg. dial. 
dolp lump.] Ti* Farming. A clump of grass, 
weeds, etc. in a field -1825. a. col log. or vulg. 
A large quantity; a clumsy lump 1812. 

Dolly (dp i i\ sb.1 1610. [f. Doll; see - y.] 
x. A pet-form of Dorothv . a. f A female pet 

(slang), b. A slattern (dial, or colloq.) 1648. 3. 
A pet name for a child's doll 1790. 4. Applied 

to contt lvances fancied to resemble a doll : 

a. dial. A wooden appliance with two arms, and 
le^s or feet, used to .stir clothes in the wash-tub. called 
a d.dub. Also applied to an apparatus for agitating 
and washing ore in a vessel. b. Pile-drrvi ng. A 
block set on the top of a pile to act as a buffer be- 
tween it and the rain; a punch. c. Austral. Gold- 
fields, An appliance like a pile-driver, used to crush 
quartz, d. A tool u*ed in forming the head of a 
rivet. Comb, d.-shap, a marine store, frequently 
having a black doll hanging outside as a sign, and 
often serving as a low pawn-shop. 

II Dolly (dpdi), j£. 2 Anglo-fnd. i860, [ad. 
Hindi dqli.) An offering of fruit, flowers, sweet- 
meats. etc., presented usually on a tray. 

Dolly (dp’ll), a. 1852. [f. Doll sb.] Like 
a doll ; babyish, b. Games. Designating an 
easy catch, eta 1895. 

Dolly (dp-in, v. dial . and techn. 1831. [f. 
Dolly sb. 1 4.] a. To stir, as clothes, ore, etc. 
with a dolly, b. Gold-mining. Tocrush (quartz) 
with a dolly ; to obtain (gold) by this process ; 
of the quarts ; To yield (so much gold) by this 
method 1894. 

Dolly Varden. 1872. [from the character 
in Dickens's Bamaby Fudge. ] a. A print dress 
with a large flower pattern, worn with the skirt 
gathered up in loops, b. A large hat, with one 
side bent downwards, and abundantly trimmed 
with flowers, c. A Californian species of trout. 

Blue eyes look doubly blue Beneath a Dolly Varden 
A Dobson. 

Dolman (dpim&n). 1585. [orig. a. Turkish 
ddldmdn or ddldmak.] x. A long robo open In 
front, with narrow sleeves, worn oy the Turks. 
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a. The uniform jacket of a hussar, worn like a 
cape with the sleeves hanging loose 1883. 3. 

A mantle with cape-like appendages instead of 
sleeves, worn by women 1872. 

Dolmen (dpTmen). 1859. [a. mod.F. dolmen 
(dolmin Latour d’Auvergne, 1796). Prob. repr. 
the Cornish name tolmen , lit, * hole of stone ', 
misapplied to the cromlech . French name for 
a Ckomlech. 

Dolomite (dp* Dmait). 1794. [after M. Dolo- 
mieu , a trench geologist; see -ITS.] Min. A 
native double caibonate of lime and magnesia, 
occurring crystalline, and in granular masses, 
white or coloured, called d. marble \ a rock con- 
sisting of this. b. pi. The Dolomites the d. 
mountains ; spec, those of Southern Tyrol 
Hence Dolomi’tic a. of the nature of or con- 
taining d. Do’lomltlze v. (also Do'lomlze), to 
convert into d. Dolomitiz&’tion (also Dolomi- 
xa’tion), conversion into d. 

Dolor, var. of Dolour. 

I Dolori*ferous, a. 1599. [f* L* dolorem + 
fcr. ] = next -1638. 

Dolorific (dplfiri’fik), a. Now rare. 1634, 
[ad. med.L. dolorificus .] Causing pain; grievous. 
Dolorous (dpidros), a. M E. [a. OF. doleros , 
-eus, modLF douloureux : — late L, dolorosus. J 
x. Painful, a. Causing grief; distressful; dole- 
ful, dismal 1450. 3. (Jf persons, etc. : Full of 

or expressing sorrow ; sad, distressed 1513. 

u. The death of therle 


z. A very d. thirst 1731. 
as d. to all En '* 1 
Milt. Hence 3 

Dolose (dtfltm-s), a. 183a. [ad. L. dolosus , 


was d. to all Englishmen Hall. 3. Many a d. groan 
’* ” Do*lorous-ly adv., -ness. 


f. dolus.] l*aw. Characterized by criminal in- 
tention; intentionally deceitful. 

Dolour, dolor dp-lai). ME. [a. OF. 

dolor, -our, mod.F. douleur L. dolorem , f. 
dolere. Now rare in spoken use. ] fi. Physical 
suffering, pain; a pain, a disease -1720. a. 
Mental suffering ME.; pi. griefs, sorrows (now 
rare) 1611. t3* Lamentation, mourning -1634. 

t4- Indignation. [As in L.] -1644. 

a. Pitifully behold the dolour of our heart 1544 3, 

T 0 ntaJkt dolouri to mourn. 

Dolphin (dp’lfyjy ME. [In the form dclfyn, 
delphin, from L. delpkinns\ with the form 
dalphyne, cf. OF. daulfhin, whence do l fin ; 
Littre has dojfin (15th c.).J 1. A cetaceous 

mammal (Delpkinus Delphis), frequently con- 
founded with the porpoise. a. The dorado 
(Coryphsena hippuris), a fish celebrated for its 
rapid changes of hue when dying 1578. 3. 

Astnm. A northern constellation, Delpkinus 
ME. 4. A figure of a dolphin, in painting, 
sculpture, etc. ME. 5. Applied to various con- 
trivances fancifully likened to a dolphin. 

а. In early artillery, each of two handle* cast solid 
on a cannon nearly over the trunnions, b. Naut. (a) 
A spar or block of wood with a ring-bolt at each end 
for vessels to ride by. (b) A mooring-post or bollard 
placed along a quay, wharf, or beach, (r) A wreath 
of plaited cordage fastened about a mast or yard 1764. 
C. Gr. A ntiq. A heavy mass of lead, etc. suspended 
from a yard at the bow of A war-vessel, to be dropt 
into an enemy's shipw 

б. A black species of aphis or plant-louse 

(Apk/t fab x), very destructive to bean-plants; 
also called collier and d.-fiy 1731. I7. — 1 

Dauphin. 

z. Like Orion on the Dolphines backe Tiosl. N. 1. 
il 15. a Parting day Dies like the D., whom each 
pang imbues With a new colour .. The last still love- 
liest Byron. 

Comb. : d.-flower. the Larkspur (Delphinium) | 
•fly a sense 6 ; -striker {Naut.), a short gaff spar 
fixed vertically under the bowsprits also called 
martingale. 

Hence fDolphlne't, a female d. SrSMSBB. 

Dolt (dJ®lt), sb. 1543. [app. related to OE. 
do l, doll. Dull, and to dold stupid.] 1. A 
dull stupid fellow ; a blockhead, numskulL a. 
attnb. or as adj. Doltish, stupid* Comb., as 
td.-head, a dolt. 1679. 

s. Oh Gull, oh d.. As ignorant as durt Otk. v. u 
163. Hence tDolt v. to make a d. of 1 intr. to act 
like a d. Do’ltlab a, like a d.i thick-headed. 
Do*ttisb*ly <uh n -nema. 

Dolven, obs. pa. pple. of Dslvb v. 
ODom^(dpm). 1716. [In sense 1, a. Pg. dom, 
** Spw don L. dominus. In sense a, short for 
1^. dominus. Cf. Don sb A, Dan *.] 1. In Por- 
tugal and Brazil, a title of dignity conferred only 
by Royal authority 1797. a. A title prefixed to 


6 (Ger. Win). S (Ft. p**). ** Mailer). W (Ft. dacne). v (c«rl). e (8s) (thrre). / (rt) (ran), { (Fr. fain). 8 (fir, frm, «ffith> 
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the names of certain R.C. ecclesiastical digni- 
taries and monks 17x6. 8* Dom Ptdro (U.S .) : 

a game at cards, a variation of Don, q.v. 1887. 
||DomS (ddm). 1861. [mod.Ger.,ad.L .domus 
(Dei); see Dome.K A cathedral church, 
-dom, suffix, [OE. -ddm — Du. -dom, Ger. 
-turn, etc.J Abstract suffix of state, f. stem dS- 
of Do v.+ abstract suffix - mo %, OE. -m, as in 
hel-m, strea-m, etc. Frequent in OE. as a suffix 
to sbs. and adjs. Now a living suffix, with the 
sense of 1 condition, state, dignity ' ; also of 
* domain, realm * (fig.)- 

tDo*mable, a. rare . 1603. [ad. late L. do- 
mabilis \ f. do mare . ] Tamable. Hence fDo* 
mableness. 

Domage, -cable, etc., obs. iT. Damage, etc, 
Domain (dfinB'n), sb. ME. [a. mod F. do- 
mains, for OF. demesne : — L. dominicum, sb. 
use of dominions of or belonging to a lord. See 
Demesne.] ti. — Demesne i. Also attrib. 
in d . lands . -1630. a. A heritable property; 

estate or territory held in possession ; lands ; 
dominions 1601. b. transf. Sphere of activity 
or dominion 1727. 3 .fig. A sphere of thought 

or action ; field, province, etc. 1764. 

a These are in the nature of a d. and inheritance, 
and fall to the next heire in succession Holland. 
transf. He was lord of his library, and seldom cared 
for looking out beyond his domains Lamb. 3. The d. 
of Art Carlylx, of Science 1864. 

Phr. Eminent d.: ultimate or supreme lordship 
the superiority of the sovereign power over all pro* 
perty in the state, whereby it is entitled to appropriate 


any part required for the public advantage, compensa- 
tion being made to the owner. 

Hence l>omai*nal, Doma'nial adjs. of, pertain, 
log, or relating to d., or to a d. 

Domal (cDu'm&l), a. 1716. fad. med.L. do 
mails , f. domus; see Dome, etc. ] 1, Astrol. Of 

or pertaining to house, a. Domestic 1728. 
Dombdc, OE. form of Doom book. 
Domdanid(dpmdre'niel). 1801. [a. F.,app. 
f. Gr. butpa AavirjK. Introduced in the French 
* Continuation of tho Arabian Nights' by Chaves 
and Cazotte 1788-93. ] A fabled submarine hall 
where a magician met his disciples ; used by 
Carlyle In the sense of * infernal cave \ 

Chief Enchanter, .in the D. of Attorneys Carlylx. 

Dome (d^om), sb. Also 7 dosme, 8 doom. 
1513. [In sense x, ad. L. domus ; in other 
senses, a. F. dome fi5-i6th c.), ad. It. duo/no 
house, house of Goa. etc. : — L. domus. 1 z« A 
house, a home; a mansion. Now chiefly poet. 
to. «= Dom a . -1753. 3. A rounded vault form- 
ing the roof of a building or chief part of it ; a 
cupola 1656. 4. transf. Anything resembling a 

dome or rounded vault 1727. 5. T echmcal uses : 

a. Manuf. The cover of a reverberatory furnace, 
b. Cryst. A triinetric, monoclinic, pr triclmic prism, 
whose facea and edges are parallel toone of the 
secondary axes. c. Railways. The raised conical 
part of the boiler of a locomotive engine, the steam-d.i 
the raised roof of a railway carriage. d. W atch - 
making. The back part of the inner case of a watch. 

1. Dated at my D., or rather Mansion, place in 
Lincolneshire 1553. 4. A bed, with a d. to it Combo. 
The d. of the sky Mrs. Radcliffe. I mhower'd vaults 
of pillar'd palm.. the d. Of hollow boughs Tennyson. 
Tabor with its rounded d. Stanley. 

Dome, v. 1876. [f. prec. sbj X. To cover 
with or as with a dome. 9. To make dome- 
shaped 1879. 3* i ntr * To rise or swell as a 

dome 1887. 

1. [He] domes the red-plowed hills With loving blue 
Tennyson, 

Dome, obs. f. Doom, Doom. 

Domed (doomd), a . 1775. [f. Dome sb. or v.~] 
x. Dome-shaped; vaulted. 9. Having a dome 
or domes 1855. 

tDomes-booke. — Domesday Book. 
Domesday (doa’mzdri, du*mzd/»)* ME. [f. 
ddmes genitive of ddm Doom + Day. ] ME. spell- 
ing of Doomsday, day of judgement, now used 
as a historical term, in the following : 

D. book, colioq. D. x the name of the record of the 
Great Inquisition or Survey of the lands of England, 
their extent, value, ownership, and liabilities, made by 
order of William the Conqueror in 10&6. Also transf., 
fig., and allusively. 

The booke. .to be called D.. bicause (as Mathew 
Parise saith) it spared no man, but iudged all men in. 
differently, as tne Lord in that great day will do 
Lambabde. 

Domestic (d*me*stik). 1591. [ad. L. do- 

mesticus , f. domus ; orig. through F.domestique.] 
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A. adj. ti. Housed -168 1; intimate, at home 

-1750. a. Of or belonging to the home, bouse, 
or household; household, home, family i6xx. 
3. Of or pertaining to one’s own country or na- 
tion; internal, inland, home 1545; indigenous; 
home-grown, home-made 1660. 4. Of animals: 

Living in or near the habitations of man; tame, 
not wild 1620; f of men : Not nomad 1632 5, 

Attached to home; domesticated 1658. 

1. He was. domestick. .with all Clarendon, a. D. 
joy Goldsivl, life D'Israeli, servants Dickens. 3. D. 
Trade 1710, policy Macaulay, woollens and flannels 
U rk. 4. Domesticke or tame Ducks Venn kr. 5. It 
is praiseworthy and richt to be d. J. H. Newman. 

B. sb. fi. A member of a household {lit. and 

fig.) -1737. 9 . A household servant 1613. tfl. 

An inhabitant of the same country -1682. 4. 

pi. Articles of home produce or manufacture, 
esp., in U.S., home-made cotton cloths 1622. 

a. His Domes ticks are all in Years, and grown old 
with their Master Addison. 

H eni_e tDome'atical a. domestic : familiar, homely ; 
sb. s Domestic sb. x, a. Domestically a*tv. in a 
d. manner ; with regard to d. affairs. 

Domesticate (clime'stikitt), v. 1639. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. domesticare, f. domestirus. ] 
1. trans. To cause to be at home; to naturalize. 
Also tranfi. and fig. a. To make domestic; to 
attach to home and its duties 1748. 3. To tame 
or bring under control; transf to civilize 1641. 
t4* intr. (for red.) To live at home {with) ; to 
take up one's abode -1812. 

1. D. yourself there [at Naples] Chfsterf. a. [They! 
easily become domesticated 1863. 3. Tod a savage 

S :ople Earl Monm., the dog Darwin. So tDome*a- 
cant a. making its home (rare). Hence Dome’s 
ticated ppl. a. Dome stica tion, the action of 
domesticating; domesticated condition. Dome'stl- 
cator, one who domesticates. 

Domesticity (cDumesti-sIt'O. 1721. [f. Do- 
mestic a. +-ITY; cf. F. domesticity. 1 1. The 

quality or state of being domestic; family life; 
devotion to home; homeliness. 9 .pi. Domestic 
arrangements 1824. 

Dome-sticize, v. 1656. [f. Domestic + 

-1ZR.J trans. DOMESTICATE. 

Domett fdp-met). 1835. [? proper name.] 
A kind or plain cloth of which the warp is 
cotton and the weft woollen ’ (Booth). 
Domeykite (dpro^-kait). 1850. [after Do- 
meyko, a Chilian mineralogist, etc.] Min. A 
native arsenide of copper of a greyish or tin- 
white metallic appearance. 

Domic, -al(d<?u*mik,-&l),a. 1823. [f. Dome 
sb. + -ic, + -AL.] x. Of, pertaining to, or like 
a dome. 9. Characterized by domes or dome- 
like structure 1861. 

Domicile (dfinisil, -sail), sb. 1477. [a. F. 
domicile, ad. L. domicilium , deriv. of domus .] 
1. A place of residence or ordinary habitation ; 
a house or home. Also transf and fig. 9. La iv. 
The place where one has his permanent resi 
dence, to which, if absent, he has the intention 
of returning 1766; residence 1835. 3. Comm. 

The place where a bill of exchange is made 
payable 1892. 

Do micile (see prec.), v. 1809. [f.prec.sb.] 
1. To establish in a domicile or fixed residence. 
Also transf and fig. 9. Comm . To make (a 
bill, etc.) payable at a certain place 1809. 3. 

intr. (for reft.) To dwell 18 31. 
fDomicMiar. rare . 1655. [f.L. domicilium .] 
A. adj. Ot or pertaining to one’s domicile. 

B. sb. Short for d. canon , a canon of a minor 
order having no voice in a chapter 1761. 
Domiciliary (dpmisi’li&ri), a. 1790. [f. as 
prec.] 1. Pertaining to or connected with a 
domicile. 9. Zool. Of or pertaining to the 
general integument occupiea in common by 
infusoria, and the like. (Diets.) 

x, D. visit , a visit to a private dwelling, by official 
persons, m order to search or inspect it 

Domiciliate (dpmisi*li, (f It ), r. 1778. [f. as 
prec.] x. trans. To establish in a place of 
residence; to domicile. Also intr. (for refi.). 
t2. To domesticate (animals) {rare) -1816. 
Hence Do micillation, the action of domiciliat- 
ing ; domestication (rare). 

Domiculture (dp-mikultiCLi), rare . i860. | 
[f. L. domus , after agriculture .] The art of 
housekeeping, cookery, etc. ; domestioeconomy. 
f Domify, v . ME* [a. F. domifier, ad. med.L. 
domifican , L domus. J Astrol. trans . To divide 
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(the heavens) into twelve houses; to locate (the 
planets) in their respective houses -*1751. 

II Domina (d^minA). 1706. [L.] +1. A lady 
of rank. 9. The superior of a nunnery 1751. 
Dominance (dpminkns). 1819. [f. Domi- 
nant a. J The fact or position of being domi- 
nant ; ascendancy, sway. So Do'minancy, 
dominant quality. 

Dominant (tl^ min&nt ). 1 539. [a. F. , f. L. 
domina ntem.] A. adj. x. Exercising chief au- 
thority or rule ; ruling, governing ; most influen- 
tial. 9. Occupying a commanding position 
I&54- 8* Mas. [ cf. B. b. ] Relating to or based 
upon the dominant 1819. 4. In Mendelism, of 
a marked parental character transmitted to a 
hybrid descendant 1900. 

i. An odde feaverish sickness d. In the Universitie 
Wood. a. To take possession of the d. parts of the 
globe 1854. 

Phr. Rom . Law. D . land, tenement t ‘ the ten*, 
ment or subject in favour of which a servitude exists 
or is constituted * (Bell). Hence Do’minantly adv. 

B. sb. Mus. a. In eccl. modes, the reciting 
note of a tone. b. The fifth note of the scale of 
any key X819. 

Dominate (djPminrit), v. 1611. [f. L. do- 
minnt -, ppl. stem of dominari, f. dominus; cf. 
F. dominer. j 1. trans. To bear ru e over, com- 
mand, sway; to master. 9. intr. To be domi- 
nnnt (over) 18 1 8. 3. trans. To command as a 
height; also fig. 1833. 

x. Hee that., can d. his passions 1613. a. Re- 
publicanism dominates within and without Caklyle. 
3. This hill, .dominates the plain Bosw. Smith. 

Domination (d^min/i’J^n). ME. n. F., ad. 
L. dominationem ; see prec. ] 1. The action of 

dominating ; lordly rule, sway, or control ; 
ascendancy. ta. The territory under rule; a 
dominion -1654. 3. pi. The fourth of the nine 

orders of angels in the Dionysian hierarchy. 
Cf. Dominion 4. ME. 

1. The Lordship and d. over thys yle 1585. a His 
subiectes of his wide dominacion of Wales 153*,. 3, 

Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vcrtucs, Powers 
Milt. /*. L . v. 601. 

Dominative (d^-minAiv), a. 1599. [ad. 
med.L. dominativus , F. dominatif , - ive.\ I. 
Of lordly authority, fa. Of predominant im- 
portance -1655. 

Dominator (dp*minr>uj). 1450. [a. F. do- 
mina teur, ad. L . domtnatorem.) One who or 
that which dominates; a ruler. 

Jupiter Lord of the ascendant, and great d. Gauls. 
tDomine (d^’minf), sb. 1566. [voc. case of 
L. dominus . J 1. Ix>rd, master : a term of ad- 
dress to the clergy or members of the professions 
-1675. 9. A clergyman or parson ; spec. — 

Dominie i, 2. q.v. -1711. 

+Do*mine, V. 1470. [a. OF. dominer, ad. L. 
dominari .] trans. To rule, Dominate -1509; 
intr. to prevail -1614. 

Domineer (dpminl»*j), v. 1588. [app. a. 
Du. domineren, a. F. dominer ; see prec.] x. 
intr. To rule arbitrarily or despotically; to 
tyrannize. Now usually, To lord it ; +to play 
the master -1764. 1 9 . To feast riotously. [Du. 
domineren to feast luxuriously.] -1691. t3. To 

prevail -1725. 4. To tower (over, above) 1658. 

5. trans . To govern impei iously, tyrannize over 
1764; to tower over 1812. 

1. Oligarchies, where a few rich men d. Burton. 
He rants and domineers. He swaggers and swears 
Drydicn. a. Goe to the feast, reuell and domineers 
Tam.Shr. 111. ii. 336. 5. The entrenchments, .were 

domineered within pistol shot i8za. Hence Do- 
minee*r sb. a domineering air or manner. Do 1 - 
minee’rer (now rare), a tyrant, despot. DomlneeT- 
ing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. despotic; overbearing, insolent! 
fdominant Dominee*nng-ly adv., -zvesa. 
Dominlal (domi m&l), a. 1797. [f. L. do- 
minium + -al. ] Of or pertaining to ownership. 
Dominical (domi nikkl). 15^0. [nd. med.L, 
dominicalis, f, L. dominions belonging to a do- 
minus. 1 

A. adj. i. Of or pertaining to the I*ord (Jesus 
Christ); Lord's; as />. day, year 1553. n. Of 
or pertaining to the Lord's day; Sunday -1623, 
Also fig. +3. Belonging to a demesne -1640. 

a. Grave D. Postures Cowley. D. Utter : the letter 
used to denote the Sundavv in a particular year. The 
seven letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G are used in succes- 
sion to denote the first seven days of the yrar (Jam 
1-7), and then in rotation the next seven days, and so 
on, so that, e.g. if the 3rd Jan. be a Sunday, the d. 
letter for the year is C. Leap year has two D. letter^ 


5 (nun), a (past), an {bud), v (cut), f (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ev«). ai (/, eye), » (Fr. can de vie), i («t). • (Paychd). 9 (what). 9 (g^t)* 
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one for the day* preceding Feb. 39, the other for the 
rest of the year. fig. For all Cromwells None wear®* 
the Dommicall Letter (in allusion to the printiug of 
the d. letter in redj 1647. 

B. sb. fi.Eccl. A garment or veil for Sundays 
[ med. L. dominical 1 1 -1751. +a. Short for D. 

Utter -1686. ta* The Lord's day -1673. 

■l My red Dominicall, my golden letter Shaks. 
Dominican (cDmrnik&n). 163a. [ad*eccl.L. 
Domirnicanus, f. Dominions, L. form of the 
n 1 me of Domingo de Guzman, also called St. 
Dominic; cf. F. dominicain . J A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to St. Dominic or to the order of 
preaching friars (and nuns) founded by him. 1680. 
B. sfi. A friar of this order ; a Black friar. 
Dominie (dp-mini). Also domine. 161a. 
[same word as Domine.] x. A schoolmaster, 
pedagogue. (Chiefly Sc.) 9. In U.S., the title 
of a pastor of the Dutch Reformed Church ; 
whence, of ministersorparsonsofotherchflrches. 
(Usu. pronounced, after Du., dju*mini.) 
Dominion (d<Jmi*nyan). ME. [a. obs. F. f 
ad. L. type *dominionem, deriv. of dominium, 
f. dominus . ] 1. The power or right of govern- 

ing and controlling ; sovereign authority ; sove- 
reignty ; rule ; control. Also fig. 9. The do- 

mains of a feudal lord. b. The territory subject 
to a king 01 a ruler, or under a particular govern- 
ment or control. Often i n pi. 151a. Also fig. 
3. Law. Ownership, property ; right of posses- 
sion. dominium in Rom. Law.] 1651. 4. 
» Domination 3. (Usu. in pi.) 1611. 

a The Old D., a popular name in U.S. for Virginia 
b. Applied to countries outside England or Great 
Britain under the sovereignty or suzerainty of the 
English crown 1 (b) (usu. with cap.) designating the 
larger self-governing British dominions ; the title was 
given j pec. to Canada iri 1867 (1 July; anniversary 
called D. day) and to New Zealand in 1907 (28 Sept.). 
In the Statute of Westminster (1931* the term in- 
cludes the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the 
Union of S. Africa, the Irish Free State, and New- 
foundland. 3. Eminent D. (cf Domain). 4. Col. i. 16. 
||Domi*nium. 1833. A term of Roman law, 
rendered ' lordship ' ownership ', * property 
etc., often retained in legal use x cf. Dominion 3. 

Domino (domino). PI. -oes. 1719. [a. F. 
domino a hood worn by priests in winter ; cf. 
Sp. domine a masquerade garment. Derived in 
some way from L. dominus 7 ] x. A kind of loose 
cloak, chiefly worn at masquerades, with a 
small mtsk covering the upper part of the face; 
occas., the half-mask itself. Also fig. 9. A per- 
son wearing a domino 1749. 3. One of 28 

rectangular pieces of ivory, bone, or wood, 
having the under side black, and the upper 
equ illy divided by a cross line into two squares, 
each either blank or mark* i with pips from one 
to six in number, pi. A game played with 
these, (usually) by placing corresponding ends 
in contact, the player who has the lowest number 
of pips remaining being the winner. 1801. b. 
inter j. An ejaculation of completion x88a 
Doml table (df*mit&b'l), a. rare . 1677. [f. 
L. domitare + -BLE, \ Tamable. r 
Domite (ddu-mait). 1828. [ f. Puy dt Ddme in 
Auvergne.] Min. A light-grey variety of trachyte. 
Dom Pedro; see Dom 1 3. 

Don (dpn), si . 1 1533. (" a - Sp. don L. do- 
minant] 1. A Spanish title, formerly confined 
to men of high rank, but now an appellation of 
courtesy. 9. A Spanish lord or gentleman; a 
Spaniard 1610. 3 .transf A distinguished man; 
a leader; an adept (collop.) 1634. 4. Hence, 

in the English Universities: A head, fellow or 
tutor of a college 1660. ts. *= Dan 1 , Dom 1 2 
(rare) 1600. 6. More fully, D, Pedro, a game 

at cards 1873. 

a 1 never turn'd my back upon D. or devil yet 
Tennyson. 3. The great don* of wit Dryden. 4. 
An introduction to two Oxford dons Burgon. 
fDon* sb . 2 rare . 1534. [a. F. L. donum.'] 
A gift. 

Don (dpn), v. arch. 1567. {contr. from do 
on; see Do v.l x. trans . To put on (anything 
worn, etc.). The opposite of Doff. 9. rtfl. 
To dress oneself. Chiefly n. dial. 180X. 

1. She donned the garment of a nun 1879. 

||Dofia (d<rn y a), dona (dJ«nni). x6aa. [Sp. 
and Pg. L. domina . ] 1. A (Sp. or Pg.) lady. 

Also prefixed to the name as a courtesy title 


a. slang . (dona, also vulgarly donah , doner.) A 
woman, a sweetheart 1873. 

Donary (d^ttmari). 158a. [ad.L. donarium, 
f. donum.] A gift; a votive offering, 
t Donat, var. of Donet. 

Do*natary. 1818. [f. L. donate ppl. stem 
of donare ; cf. F. donataire .] The donee of a 
gift; a Donatory : spec, in Sc. Law. 

Donate (d<?n/i*t), v. (Chiefly U.S.) 1845. 
[f. L. donat -; see prec,] 1. trans. To make a 
donation of; hence (iii U.S.) to give, grant. 
9. To present with 1862. 

Donation (doi/Wan). ME. [ a. F., ad. L. 
donationem .] x. The action or faculty of giv- 
ing; presentation; grant. 9. Law. The acrion 
or contract by which a person transfers the 
ownership of a thing from himself to another, 
as a free gift 1051. 3- That which is presented; 

a gift 1577- 

z. Many principal church livings are m thed. of tbr 
crown Swift. 3. The commissioners had anticipated 
that the donations would fail oir (mod.). 

Donatism (dp'nfilu'm), 1588. [f. as next.] 
The principles of the Donatists. 

Donatist (d^rnStist). 1460. [ad. med.L. Do- 
natista, f. 1 Donatus of Casae Nigrae, or ?Do- 
natus the Great.] One of a sect of Christians, 
named after Donatus, which arose in North 
Africa in 311; they claimed to be the only true 
and pure church, and maintained that the bap- 
tisms and ordinations of others were invalid. 
Also attrib . or adj. Hence Donati'atic, -al a. 
pertaining to Donatism or the Donatists. 

Donative (dp’n&tiv). ME. [ad. L. dona- 
tivus adj. , whence donativum sb. ; see Don atk.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a donation; esp. of a 
benefice : Vesting or vested by donation; opp. 
to Present ative 1559. 

B. ib. 1. A donation, gift, present ; a largess 
ME. 9. j pea. A benefice which the founder or , 
patron can bestow without presentation to or 
investment by the ordinary 1564. 

1. The Komane Emperors custome was at certaine 
solemne times to bestow on his Souldiers a Donatiue 
Hooker. 


Donator (d*n/i‘t9i). 1449. [a. AF. dona- 
tour , ad. L. donatorem .] One who makes a 
donation; a donor. 

Donatory (dp*nitari). 1617. [ad. med.L. 
Jona ton us J\ The recipient of a donation* 
Do-naught; see Do-nought. 

Done (d®n), ppl. a. (sb.) ME. [pa, pple. of 
Do v .] Performed, executed, finished, ended, 
settled ; also, used up, worn out ; see Do v 
Donee (d£mP). 1523. if. stem of Don -or.] 
One to whom anything is given; esp. in Law, 
(a) one to whom anything is given gratuitously; 
(£) one to whom land is conveyed in fee tail ; 
Mona to whom a power is given for execution, 
f Do -net, do-nat. ME. [a. OF. donet t donnat, 
ad. L. Donatus.] An introductory Latin gram- 
mar; orig. that of A£lius Donatus; hence, any 
introductory treatise -1535. 

Dong (dpi)), v. 1587. [Echoic.] intr. To 
sound as a large bell. So Dong sb. (or without 
construction), the sound itself. 

II Donga (dp-qgA). .S*. A/r. 1879. [Native.] 
A ravine or watercourse with steep sides. 
Doni, var. of Dhonky. 


Donjon (ebrndgan, dp’ndg^n), arch. sp. of 
Dungeon, q.v. ; now usual in sense 1, 'The 
great tower or innermost keep of a castle \ 
Donkey (dp-qki). 1785. [app. of dial, or 
slang origin. ? A deriv. of dun aal., Of, prob., 
a familiar form of Duncan (cf. Neddy). J 1. An 
ass. (Now in general use, exc. in scriptural 
language, and in Nat. Hist.) a. transf. A stupid 
or silly person 1840. 

Comb. 1 d.-boy, -man, one in charge of a d., or of 
a d. -engine; -engine, a small steam-engine, usually 
for sulwidiary purposes, as feeding the Doners, etc. j 
hence d. -boiler | -pump, an auxiliary steam-pump t 
d.*9 years, a very long time (eiangb _ 

|| Donna (dfPna, It. dj)'nna). 1670. [It. L. 
domina. ] A lady; a title of honour or courtesy 
for an Italian lady. 

Prima d. : the principal female singer la an opera. 

Donnish (dp’nlf ), a. 1835. [f. Don x/U + 

-ish.] Of the character of a (college )dou ; pe- 
dantically stiff in manner. Hence Donnish- 
ness. So Domniam, d. action or manner. 


Donnot 5 see Do-nought. 

Donor (d^a max, -yi). 1494. [a. AF. dortour. 
OF. doneur, mod.F. donneur : — L. donatorem. ] 
One who gives or presents ; esp . in Law , one 
who grants an estate, or power for execution, 
Correl. of Donee. 

The doctrine.. that a freehold interest in possession 
must pass instantly from d. to donee Digs*. 

Do-nothing (d£ a ni*]dg). 1579. 

A. sb. One who does nothing; an idler. 

B. adj. Characterized by doing nothing; idle, 
indolent, as do-nothing folk 1833. Hence Do- 
no'thingism, Dono a thingness» the habit or 
practice of doing nothing; idleness, indolence. 

Do-nought (cl a mpt), donnot (dp*n£t). Now 
usu. dial. 1594. [app. f. do nought .] Do- 
nothing; also, a good-for-nothing. 

Donship (dp’njip). 1636. [f. Don sb. 4- 

-SHiP.l The personality of a don; the posses- 
sion of the title ‘ don ’. 

Don't (d<?unt), colloq. contr. of do not . Also 
as sb. — Prohibition, and vb. 

Donzel (dp*nz£i). arch. 1593. [ad. It. don- 
zello : — late L. dom(i)nicellus, dim. of dominus; 
cf. Damoiseau.] A young gentleman not yet 
knighted; a squire, a page. 

Doo, Sc. form of Dove. 

|[Doob(d«b). 1810. [Hindi dub — Skr. dur- 
v&.] The dog’s-tooth grass (Cynodon Dactylon ). 

Doodah (dxPda). slang. 1915. All of ad., 
in a flutter of excitement. 

Doodle (dfi-d'l), sb. colloq. 1638. [Cf. LG. 
dudeltopfy-dot, noodle, lit. night-cap.] A noodle, 
lienee Doo* ale v . 1 (dial.) to befool, cheat. 

Doodle (d«-d’l), v* Chiefly .Sr. 1816. (“a- 
Ger. dude In, dudelsack bagpipe.] To play (tho 
bagpipes). Also D.-aack, a bagpipe. 

Dook^ obs. and Sc. f. Duck v. 

D00P (d*l), dole (dJul). ME. [- E.Fria. 
dfile, dSl, landmark, boundary-mark.] 1. A 
boundary or landmark, consisting of a post, a 
stone, or an unploughcd balk ot land. 9. Sc. 
(di/1). The goal in a game 1550. Also attrib 

DooP, var. of Dole sb . 2 grief, etc. 

II Doolie, dooly (diHi). 1625. [a. Hindi 
a litter, f. (ult.) Skr. ddld , f. dul - to swing.] A 
rudimentary litter or palanquin used by the 
lower classes in India, and as an army ambu- 
lanco. Also attrib ., as d. -bearer. 

Doom (d«m), sb. [Com. Tent. sb. : OE. dSm 
: — OTeut. *domoz, lit. that which is put or set 
up, f. dbn to place, set ; sec Do v. (Cf. Gr. 
Otfitf, L stem 9 rj-, L. statu turn , f. statuere.) Cf. 
-dom.] x- A statute; gen. an ordinance. Now 
Hist . 9. A judgement; a sentence; mostly in 

adverse sense OK. +3. Private judgement, 
opinion -1624; discernment -1697. 4. Fate, 

lot, destiny. (Rarely in good sense.) ME, b. 
Final fate, ruin, death 1600. 5. J udgement, 
trial (arch.) OE. 6. The last Judgement (1 arch, ) 
ME. I7. Justice; equity; righteousness. 
(Chiefly in versions of Scripture.) -1587. *^8. 

rower, authority; esp. to judge -MK. 

s. The first Dooms of London provide especially fot 
the recovery of cattle Green, a. O t Partial J udge, 
Thy D has me undone 1709. 3, With, .unerring D* 
He sees what is, and was, and is to come Dryden. 
4. The doo mo of Destiny Shake. The minister's d. 
was sealed Green. 6. What will the Line stretch out 
to’ th’ cracke of Doome Shaks. Phr. Day of d. t the 
day of judgement ; f transf the last day of one’s life, 
Comb . : during (A rvharot.\ a ring of stones delimiting 
the old Norse courts of judgement; -tree, a tree on 
which the condemned were hanged. 

Hence Doo'mful a. fraught with d. j fateful. 

Doom (d /7m), v. 1450. [f.prcc. sb.] I .tram. 
To pronounce judgement or sentence upon 
arch. exc. as in 9. a. To pronounce judge- 
ment or sentence against; to condemn to 1588. 
3. To destine or consign to some (adverse) fate 
or lot 1609. 4. U.S. (local). To judge and assess 
the tax payable by a person who has made no 
returns x8x6. 5. To decree; to fix as a sentence 
or fate ; to adjudge 1588. 6 . intr. To give 
judgement (arch.) 1591. 

a. Tribunes with their tongues d. men to death 77/. 
A. tu. I. 47 3. Hopes, .doomed to disappointment 

Tyndall. «. The Emperour in his ragewill dooms 
her death Tit. A. iv. it. 114. Hence Doo*mage 
(U.S. local), assessment in default* Doomer* 

Doombook (d£*mbuk). Also dome-, 
domes-, dooms*. [OE* ddm-bdt book of dooms, j 


tt (Ger. Kiln). «(Fr. p«tt). fl (Ger. Mwller). «(Fr.d„ne). * (c„rl). e (e») (tlwre). I (?) («m). /(Fr. fairs) 3 (6r, ftrn, «arth). 



DOOMSDAY 

A book or code of (Old Teutonic) laws ; spec. 
that attributed to King Alfred. Also transf 

Doomsday (dd’mzd/)). [OE dimes dag, 
ME. domes dei % dai ; see Doom x. The 

judgement day. Sb. transf, A day of judgement 
or trial. Also, a day of final dissolution. 1579. 
a. * Domesday, 3. attrib. 1649. 

s. Hit myght lute til Domesday ME. Why then 
Al-.soules day U my bodies d. Rich. JII % v, i. ia. 

Doo*msman. [ME. dimes man.'] A judge, 
deemster. 

Doomster (dw-mstox). ME [var. of demester ; 
Dempster, Deemster, after Doom sb. and v.J 

l. A judge, doomer {arch.). a. Sc. « Demp- 
ster a. 1609. 

Door (dd»r). [OIL dune, fem. si-stem, from 
the base dur -. OE. had also dor neut., pi. 
done, Cf. Skr. dvf, dwdr, Gr Ovpa, L. fores. 
In ME. dure, dor % dur, dore the two OE types 
are mixed. Door appeared in 16th c.] 1. A 

movable barrier of wood or other material, usu- 
ally turning on hinges or sliding in a groove, 
and serving to close or open a passage into a 
building, room, etc. b. Indicating the room 
or house to which the door belongs 1669. a. 
The passage into a building or room ; a doorway 
ME. 3 .jig. A means of entrance or exit OE. 

1. Doors and windows barred fast 1509. Having 
taken offices a few doors off 1885. a. They . . met the 
lealous knaue their Master in the doore Merry IV. 

m. v. 103. 3. Pha To open ad. to or for } to close 

the d. upon ; etc. 

Phrases, a * In doors within doors. In or into the 
house. Next d. (to) . in the next house {to) 1 hence 
if/-, very nearj(to). Out ofdoor\s\ out of the house; 
In the open air; hence jig. out of place, irrelevant. 
Withies doorfs in a bouse or building, indoors. 
Without doors t out of doors. 

b. To lay , lie , or be at the d. oft to impute, or be 
Imputable or chargeable to. To darken a a. : see 
Darken. To keep open doors : see Open. 

attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. as d.-arch, •curtain, 
- handle \ - knocker , •ring, eta b. objective and obj. 
genitive, as d.-banging, * opener , etc 

Comb . : d.- alarm, a device attached to a d., to give 
an alarm when the d. is opened ; -case, the case 
lining a doorway, in which the d. is hung 1 -cheek 
(now n. diaLX a d.-post; -frame, (<i) a d.-case; [t>) 
the structure forming the skeleton of a panelled d. ; 
-keeper, doo'rkeeper, one who keeps or guards 
a d., a janitor, porter ; -mat ; -nail, a large-headed 
sail, with which doors were formerly studded t now 
chiefly in dead, deaf, dumb , dour as a d.-nail ; 
-plate, a plate on a a, giving the name, etc. of the 
occupant | -post, one of the jambs of a d.; -sill, 
the sill or threshold of a d. t -stead, a place for a d. ; 
•Step, the step at the threshold of a d* raised above 
the level of the ground outside j -atone, a flagstone 
before a d. : -stop, a device to stop a d. from opening 
ftoo widely; also, the slip of wood against which it 
shuts in its frame: -weed, a name for Polygonum 
uvicuiare ; -yard ( C/.S.), a yard or garden-paten about 
the d. of a house. 

Doaring, error for door-ring ; see above. 

DooTless,<2. ME. [-less.] Having no door. 

Doo-rward. arch. Also 4 durward. OE 
[f. OE weard keeper.] A door-keeper. In 
Sc. Hist. -» warder of the palace. 

Doo-rway. 1799. The opening or passage 
which a door serves to dose or open ; a portal. 
+Dop, sb. 1 1599. [f. DOP v.] A curtsy, dip 
-1825. 

Dop, sb. 2 1700. [Du.] i. A pupa case. 

a. A copper cup into which a diamond is 

cemented for cutting or polishing 1764. 3. 

Cape brandy made from grape-skins 1894 
fDop, v. ME To duck, dip -1693. 

Dope (dJup) f sb. 1880. orig. U.S. [ad. Du. 
doop , f. doopen to dip.l 1. Any thick liquid 
or semi-fluid used as a lubricant or absorbent. 

b. A surface dressing, e. g. varnish for aero- 
planes 1912. 8. A preparation of opium or 

other narcotic, esp. for doctoring horses j any 
narcotic {d. -fiend, a drug addict) 1889. 4. In- 

formation about a racehorse's condition ; hence, 
fraudulent information and information gener- 
ally 1901. Hence Dope v., to drug, • doctor ’, 
apply • dope' to (a fabric) ; fig. to make, find, 
or work out. 

!Do*ppelga : nger.x895. « Double-ganger 
fDopper.* ME [t. Dop®.] A didapper. 

Dopper 2 (dpyaj). 1630. [ad. Du. dooper, 
& doopen to dip.] A (Dutch) Baptist 

Dopplcrite(df'plattit). 1863. [f. Doppler, 
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a German physicist.] Mm. A hydrocarbon, 
amoi plious and jelly-like when fresh, and 
elastic when dried, looking like black pitch. 

Dor, dorr (dpi), sbA fuE dora ; of unkn. 
origin.] An insect that flies with a loud hum- 
ming noise. tx. a. A humble-bee or bumble- 
bee. b. A drone bee. c. A hornet, d. Jig. A 
drone. -1681. a. spec . a. Thu common black 
dung-beetle ( Geotrupes stercorarius ), which flies 
after sunset. b.The cockchafer, c. The rose- 
beetle. Also, vaguely, other species of beetles. 
1450. Also f fig. 

Comb.: d.-bee, -beetle (see x r 2); -bug UT.S.), a 
name for various beetles; -fly {see 1, 2} 3 -hawk, the 
night-jar. ’ 

fDor, sb . 2 155a. Also dorre. [? from ON. 
ddr scoff.] Mockery, * making game ' -1855 

[He] brings homo the dorre upon himself Milt. 

fDor, Also dorre. 1570. [Goes with 
Dor sb. % ] To make game of, mock, befool -1675. 

Phr. To d. the dotterel : to hoax a simpleton : cf. 
Dare v. % 

fDor(r, v . 2 160 r. [Cf. Sc. and n. dial, dirr 
to deaden.] To make dim (in colour). 

Dora(dS**ra). 1918. Joe. formation (identi- 
cal with a female name) on i ni tials of the Defence 
Of the A’ealm ^ct (August 1914), which gave 
the Government wide powers in time of was. 

|| Dorado (dora -do). 1604. [a. Sp. dorado 

gilded : — L. deauratus ; see Dory ] x. A fish 
{Coryphsena hippuns) ; also called dolfhtn. a. 
A southern constellation, also called Xiphiusor 
the Sword-fish 1819. +3. Jig. A rich man. 

Dorcas (dp-jkas). 1847. Name of a woman 
mentioned in Acts ix. 36; hence, D. society, a 
ladies' association in a church for making and 
providing clothes for the poor 

Doree, dorey, var. of Dory. 

Dor-fly, dorhawk ; see Dor sb.* 

|| Doria, dorea (d 5 »*ri&). 1696. [Hindi JoriyA 
striped, j A kind of striped Indian muslin 

Dorian (d6»-riAn), a. 1603. [f. E Dorius 
(a. Gr. A iipios of Doris).] A. Of Doris or Doria, 
a division of ancient Greece. 

D . mode in Mus. } an ancient Grecian mode, charac- 
terized by simplicity and solemnity; also, the first 
of the authentic ecclesiastical modes. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Doris x66a 


Doric (dp* rik). 1569. [ ad. L. Doricus , a. Gr. 
AtupmSt ; cf. prec. ] 

A. adj. 1. — Dorian , of or pertaining to the 
Dorians; of a dialect, etc.: Broad; rustic a. 
Archie. The name of one of the three Grecian 
orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), of which it i« 
the oldest, strongest, and simplest 1614. 

s. With eager thought warbling his D. lay Milt 

B. sb. x. The Doric dialeot of ancient Greek 
1837. b. A broad or rustic dialect of English, 
Scotch, etc. 1870. a. The Doric order of archi- 
tecture rijia. 

Hence Do*ridam, a D. form of expression 

Dorism (do»Tiz’m). 1698. [ad. Gr. Awpi- 
<7 fibs ; see Dorize, j i. The Dorian character 
of culture 1870. n. A Doricism 
Dorize (cl5*Taiz), v. 1678. [ad. Gr. fapi- 
fav ] x. intr. To imitate Doric manners, lan- 
guage, etc. a. trans. To render Doric in 
manners, etc. X846. 

Dorking (d^xkiq), a. {sb ) 1840. [f. Dorking 
in Surrey.] Name of a breed of poultry of a 
long square form, and possessing five toes. 
Dormancy (d^jmftnsi). 1789. [f. next.] 

Dormant condition; cf. next, 

The d. of any such prerogative 1789. 


Dormant (d/\imint). ME. [a. OF .dormant, 
pr, pple. of dormir :^-L. dormire .] 

A. adj. 1. Sleeping, lying asleep or as asleep; 

hence, Jig. intellectually asleep 1623. b. Of 
plants; With development suspended 18^3. c. 
Her. In a sleeping attitude 1500. a. In a state 
of inactivity; quiescent; in abeyance 1601 3. 

Fixed, stationary, as d. tree ME, 4. D. window, 
also d *= Dormer 3. 1651. 

x. In dry weather they ^Mosses) are often com- 
pletely d. 1863. 1, Ad. claim 779s, volcano Huxley. 
Phr. D. commission » credit, warrant , writing, etc., 
one drawn out in blank, to be filled up when required 
to be used D. partner, a sleeping partner, Who 
takes no part in the working of a concern. 9. D, 
table, one fixed to the floor (arch.) 

B. sb, +1. A fixed horizontal beam; a sleeper; 


DORSI- 

a summer. More fully d. tree (see A- 3). -1665. 
a. = Dormer window; see A. 4. 

Dormer (dpumaj). 159a. [ad. OF. aormeor, 

etc. : — E dormitorium sleeping-room.) 1. A 

dormitory. Now Hist . 1605. a. A projecting 
vertical window in the sloping roof of a house. 
Also d.-window . (Ong. the window of a dor- 
mitory.) 1592. fa- - Dormant sb. 1. -1825. 
Hence Do*riuered a. having dormers. 
IlDormeuse (rlormS’z). 1734. [F. ; fem. of 
dormeur.] 1 . A nightcap -1753. a. A travel- 

ling-carriage adapted for sleeping in 1825. 

Dormient (dp-jinicnt), a. 1643. [ad. L. 
dormientem. ] Sleeping, dormant. 

Dormition (dprmi Jan). 14O3. [a. F., ad. L. 
dormitionem .] Sleeping; falling asleep; fig. 
death (of the righteous). 

Do*rmitive. 1593. [a. F. dormitif, -ivt, L 
(ult.) E dormire . J A. adj. Causing sleep. B # 
sb. A soporific ; a narcotic 1619. 

Dormitory (d^imitoii), sb. 1485. [ad. L. 
dormitorium sleeping-place. ) 1. A sleeping- 

chamber,* spec, a room containing a number of 
beds, or a gallery or building divided into cells 
or chambers wuth beds, as in a monastery, 
schools, etc. a. Jig. A resting- place 1634. t3. 
A cemetery, vault, grave -1775. 

3. We obtained a D. for his Body among the 
Armenian Christians Sir T. Herbert. 

Dormouse (dfrjmaus). ME. [?(F .dormeuse, 
occas. given as the etymon, is not known before 
the 17th c.)] x, A small rodent of a family 
intermediate between thesquirrelsand the mice; 
esp. the British species Myoxus avc’lanarius , 
noted for its hibernation, a. transj. A sleepy 
person 1568 3. attrib. Sleepy 1601. 

a. Ad. against the Devil Milt. ^ Your d. valour 
Shaks. 

Dormy (d^xmi), a. 1887. Golf. Of a player 1 
As many 4 up ' as there are boles to play; thus, 
d. one, etc. 

Domick (dpinik). 1489. A pplied to certain 
fabrics originally manufactured at Doomick, a 
Flemish town (in French called Toumay), and 
used for hangings, carpets, vestments, etcv 
Also, 4 A species of linen cloth used in Scotland 
for the table ’ (J.). 

{In the latter sense, referred erron. to Dornoch In 
Scotland.) 

Dorothy Perkins (dp*n»)>i poukinz). 1904. 
[Personal name.] A climbing rose bearing 
clusters of double pink flowers. 
fDorp. 1570. [a. Du. dorp — OE. forp.] A 
(Dutch) village ; formerly : «Thort\ 

No neighb’ring D., no lodging to be found Dsydem. 
Dorr, var. of I >or sb 1 and v 2 
Dorsad (d/riSicd), adv 1803. [f. L. dor stem 
+ -ad II.] Anat. Towards the back. 

Dorsal {dp^b\) t a {sb.) 1541. [ad. med.E 
dorsalis , f. dorsum’, cf. F. dorsal.] 

A. fx- Having a back ; of a knife with one 
edge. a. Anat. a. {fool.) renaming to, 01 
situated on or m ar, the back of ar. animal, as d 

fin, nerves, vertebrx. (Opp. to Ventral.) 1727 

b. \Z00l. and Bot.) Pertaining to, or situated on 
the back (i.e, upper, outer, convex, or hinder 
surface) of any organ or part 1808. 3 .gen. Form- 
ing a ridge like the back of ;m animal 1827. 

3. The great d. rant»e that in 1 ud ey corresponds 
to the Apennines G. Dui-f. Heni c DoTsally adv . 

B. sb i. Anat. Short for J. fin or d. vertebra 
1834. a. Bed. * Dossal b. 1B70. 
tDorse, sb 1 1524. [ad. L. dorsum ] 1. *■ 
Dosser 1 1 a. The back of a book or writing 
-1691. 

». Books, .richly bound with gilt dorses Wood. 

Dorse (d/fas), sb . 2 1610. [ad. EG. dorsch 
s* ON torskr codfish. ] A young cod. (For- 
merly supposed to be a distinct species, and 
named Gadus (or Morrhua ) callarias.) 

Dorsel ; tee Dossal, Dussill 
D orser; tee Dosser 1. 

Dorsi- (dors-), comb. f. L. dorsum back — 

4 back-; of, to, on the back (Sometimes used 
improperly where Dok k o- is the correct form.) 
Hence : 

Doralbr&TichiAte a., having gills on the back; 
belonging to the order Dorsibranchiata ol 
Annelids; sb. a dorsi branchiate annelid. Doiwi- 
grade a . , walking up£n the backs of the toes, as 
certain armadillos, l>orei-me*dian a ., situated 


Be (mon). <t (pass), au (bad), a (cat), f (Fr. chef), 9 (evrr). ei {I, eye). 9 (Ft. eau dr vie), i (sit), * (Psych*). 9 (what), p (grid 
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In the middle line of the back. Dorsime's&l, 
dorsome*sal a . [see next] — prec. Dorsime*- 
son i Gr plaov], the middle line of the back. 
Dorsiapinal a., pertaining to the spinous pro- 
cesses of the vertebrae. 

Dorsiferous (dpjsrleras), a. 1727. [L. -ft r 
bearing. | 1. Bot. Bearing the fructihcation (as 

a fern) upon the back (i.e. under side) of the 
frond. 9. « Dorsipakous b. 1755. 3. — next. 

Dorsigerous (dpjsi’dgeras), a. 1839. [E. 
-grr carrying; see -QUS. j Carrying the young 
upon the back, as a species of opossum. 
Dorsiparous (dp-isrpiras), a . 1727. [L. 

-par-us bringing forth ] a. Bot . ^ Dorsi- 
ferous. b. Zool. Hatching the young upon 
the hack, as certain toads. 

Dorsi-ventral ; see Dorso-ventral s. v. 

DOKtO. 

Dorso-, dors-, stem and comb. f. L. dorsum 
back, used in comb, in the sense * back and — ‘ 
(and sometimes improperly, where durst- is the 
con ret lorin). Hence : 

Dorao»abdo*minal, dorsabdo'minal a . , relat- 
ing to the back and abdomen. Dorso*la*teral 
a., relating to the back and the side. Dorso* 
ve*ntraltz., (a) - dor .abdominal \ (b) Bot. hav- 
ing dorsal and ventral halvesof different internal 
structure, as most monosymmetncal organs; 
whence Dorso*ve*ntrally adv., in a dorso- 
ve rural direction or situation. 

|| Do*rsolum, -ulum. 1826. [mod J,., dim. 
of dorsum. \ Entom. A piece of the exoskeleton 
of an insect situated between the collar and 
scutellum. 

|| Dorsum (df'isftm). 1782. [L.] 1. The 

back of an animal, b. The upper, outer, or 
convex surface of an organ or part. 1840 2. 

A ridge of high ground ( nonce-use ) 178a. 
Dors-umbonal ; see Dorso-, etc. 
Dortour, dorter (dpuU-0. Now Hist. ME. 
[a. OF. dortour , -ur, etc., vars. of dortoir : — L. 
do rmi tori urn.'] A dormitoty. 

Dory (do»*ri), sbA MIC. [a. F. dork, fern, 
pa. pple. of dorer used subst. ; see prec.] A 
fish, Zeus faber. Also called JOHN DORY, q.v. 
Dory (doT'ii), sb.* IV. Indies and U.S. 
1798 A small flat-bottomed boat much used 
in sea-fisheries. 

Dosage (d Ju'scdg). 1867. [f. Dosk v. or sb. 
4 -agk. j 1. The administration of medicine 
in doses 1876. a. The operation of dosing; 
addition of a dose or doses, e.g. to wine, etc. 

Dose sb. 1 600. [a. F., ad. med.L. 

dos is; see Dosis. J 1. Med. A definite quantity 
of a medicine given or prescribed to be given 
at one lime. 9. transf and fig. A definite 
quantity of something regarded as analogous 
to medicine in use or effect ; a definite amount 
of some ingredient added to wine to give it a 
special character 1607. 

t. To administer doses of bark Macaulay. a. To 
lenent and daily increase the d of flattery Mkrivalc. 
Do8e(d<?us),z/. 1654. if. prec. sb.] I. trans. 
I’o divide into, or administer in, doses 1713. 
9. To administer doses to; to physic 1654. 
Also transf 

a A bold, self-opinioned physician . . who shall <L, 
and bleed, and kill him secundum artem South. 

Dosimeter (dwrmfiw). 1881. [f. Gr. boats 
4 -mktek.] An apparatus for measuring doses 
or the like. 

Dosimetric (dpsime’trilc), a. 1881. [f. as 
prec. + -metric.] Relating to the measure- 
ment of doses. So Doabinetry, the measure- 
ment of doses. 

Dosio-logy, doao-logy. 1678. [irreg. f. 
Dose or Dosrs. j 'I'he science of the doses in 
which medicines should lie given. 

(I Do-sis. 1543. [raedLL., a. Gr. -> 

Doss sb. 

tDoss, sb. 1 1482. [a. F. dos late L. dossum, 
for dorsum. ] - Dorse jJ. 1 i, Dosser 1 x. -1533. 
Dam (dpt), sb.* slang . 1789. [Prob. L as 
prec.] 1. A bed; esp. a bed in a common 
lodging-house, a. Sleep 1858. 

Comb, d.- house, a common lodging-house. 
Dossfdps), vS Now dial. 1583. [? onoma- 
topoeic.] x. intr. To push with the horns, as 
a bull; trams, to toss. 9. Sc. To throw down 
with force 1745. 


Doss, vJ slang. 1785. [See Doss j^. 2 ] intr. I 
To sleep; esp. to sleep at a * doss-house . 

Dossal, dossel (dp*sfil, -51). 1658. [ad. 

med.L. dossale , var. of dorsale a hanging behind 
asc.it, etc.] a. An ornamental cloth forming a 
cover ior the bdek of a seat (arc//.). b. Eccl . 
An ornamental cloth hung at the back of the 
altar or at the sides of the chancel. 

1 Dossel. Also 8-9 dorsel. 1755. [a. F. 

dossel : — late L. dorsale what pertains to the 
back.] Dosser 1 2. -1827. 

Dosser 1 (dp*s9j), dorser (dpjsw). Now 
Hist. ME. [a. OF. dossier , f. dos back; ci. 
med.L. dorsarium .] 1. — . Dossal b. 2. A 

pannier ME. 

Do*sser *. slang. 1866. [f. Doss v.*] One 
who frequents u 'doss-house'. 

Dossier (dp-si*i). 1880. [a. F. dossier bundle 
of papers; likened to a back (dos) from their 
bulging, j A bundle of papers referring to some 
matter. 

Dossil (dp-sil). ME. [a. OF. dosil. now 
doisil, douzil spigot, etc. : — late L. duct cuius; 
dim. of dux, ducem. J +1. A plug for a barrel, 
a spigot -1483. 9. A plug of lint or rag for 

stopping a wound, etc.; a pledget 1575. 8* A 

roll of cloth for wiping ink from the surface of a 
copper-plate in printing 1874. 

Dost (d-ust), 2 sing. pres. ind. of Do v. t q. v. 

Dot (dpt) , sb , 1 [In 0 E. , dott ‘ head of a boil ’ 
oc curs once ; otherwise the word is not known 
till 161I1 c. Peril, orig. = 'small lump, clotVl 
ti . The head of a boil. (OnlyOE.) 0. A small 
lump, clot. Now dial. 1570. 3. A minute spot, 

speck, or mark 1674, 4. A minute roundish 

mark made with or as with a pen 1748. 5. 

Specifically : 

Orthogr. a. A point used in punctuation, b. The 
point over the letters 1 and 1. c. A point placed over, 
under, or by a letter or figure to modify its value 
1740. d. Mus, A point placed after, over, or under 
a note, after a rest, or before or after a double bar. 

6. A little child or other creature 1859. 7. The 

act by which a dot is made 1858. 

4. A small island .. represented in the general chart 
. only by a d. 1748. 6. Troops of children, from little 
dots of four and five., to big girls Sala. 

Comb. : d. -and- dash a., formed by dots and dashes, 
as the Morse alphabet, etc. 1 -punch — Centhk- 
ruNCH ; *stitch, a stitch used in making dots in 
embroidery ; -wheel, a toothed wheel mounted in a 
handle, which when rolled over a surface produces a 
dotted line. 

|| Dot WO, sb* 1855. [ a . F., ad. L. dotem 

dower, j A woman’s marriage portion, of which 
the annual income alone is under her husband's 
control. See also Dote sb* 

Some little difficulty about the dot 1870. 

Dot (elf*), v . 1 1740. [f. Dotj 3.!] L, trans. 
To mark with a dot or dots. 9. To cover or 
diversify as with minute spots 1818. 3. To 

scatter like dots or specks 1816. 4. intr To 

make a dot or dots 1755. 

x. D. in, to fill in with dots. To d. the Is (Jig.) : 
to particularize minuiely; tHel dotted our'i's'and 
crossed our ‘ t’s '..about the lack of men in the Navy 
1896. a. The whole Channel wua dotted with our 
cruisers Macaulay. 

Phi. To d. down, to write down compendiously. 

Dot, v . 2 rare. 1887. [ad. mod K doter, after 
Dor jiM Cf. Dote v.*\ trans. To dower with 
a marriage portion. 

Dotage (dJu-tedflV ME. [app. f. Dote v . 1 
or sb . 1 Cf. F. r ado t age. ] 1. The state of one 
who dotes, now esp. through old age; feebleness 
of mind ; folly ; second childhood ; senility. 
Also transf, 9. The action or habit of doting 
upon any one; foolish affection; excessive fond- 
ness ME.; that which is doted upon 166a, 

x. The world is in its d. 1766. Rabbinical dotages 
1825. a Merlyn fell# in a dottage on the damoisel 
Malory. You shall .. Become Jove's d. t66a. 

Dotal (dAu-til), a. 1513. [ad. L. dot alls, f. 
dotem. ] Pertaining to a dower, dowry, or 
woman’s marriage portion. 
fDo tanti [f. Dote v. Cf. F. radotant .] — 
Dotard. Cor, v. ii. 47. 

Dotard ((hhrtlid). ME. [In sense x, f. Dote 

V. + -ARD. ] 

A. sb, x. An imbecile; now, usually, one who 
is in his dotage, tb. One who dotos (on some- 
thing) 1609. ta. (? a different word) A tree that 


has lost its top or branches, and of which the 
decayed trunk alone ramains -172c. 
x. Thou were an olde dooterd and a tools Caxton. 

B. adj. I sb. used attrib.] 1. Imbecile, in senile 
decay ME. ta. Of a tree : Remaining as a de- 
cayed trunk without branches -1787. Hence 
Do'tardly a . foolish. 

Dotarie, obs. f. Dotehy. 

Dotation (d0L£i*jdn). ME. [a. F., ad. L. do- 
tationem , f. do tare, f. dos, dotem.] The action 
of endowing; endowment. 

A general u. of the poorer citizens Mbrivalk. 

fDote, j ^. 1 ME. [f. Dote v. 1 ] i. A dotard 
-1630. 9. Dotage 1619. 

Dote (dtfut), sbj arch. 1515. [app. a. 16th c. 
F. dote, var. of dot ; see Dot sb.*] x . A woman's 
marriage portion. +2* fig- (Usu. in pi.) A 
natural gin -1656. 

Dote, doat (d0ut), v. [Early ME. doten, 
dotien MDu. doten to be crazy or silly, to dote. ] 
x. intr. To be silly, deianged, or out of one’s 
wits; to act or talk foolishly. 9. Now esp . To 
be weak-minded from old age ME. 8* To 
be infatuatedly fond of; to be foolishly in love 
Const, fof, upon, on. 1477. 4. To decay, as a 

tree. Now aial. ME. {5. trans. To cause to 
dote; to befool, infatuate -161X. •f-6. To say 

or think foolishly -1612. 

x. Doting about questions, and strifes of wordee 
1 Tim. vi. 4. a. The parson . . is now old and doatea 
1710. 3. You doate on her, that cares not for your 

lone Two Gent. iv. iv. 87. Hence Do'ted, do&’ted 
ppi. a tdotard ; tinlatualed; of a tiee, decayed in- 
side {dial.). Do* ter, doaTer, one who dotea 
tDo'tery, doterie, doting. 

Doth (dxjJO, arch. 3rd pers. pres. ind. of Do 9. 
Do ting, doating, vbl. sb. ME. [f. Dote v.] 
The action of Dote v. ; an instance of this. 

Do* ting, doating,///. a. 1489. [f. as prec.] 
That dotes ; weak-minded ; foolishly fond ; of 
trees, decaying from age. Hence Do'tlngly adv . 
Do tish, doatiah, a. arch. 1509. [f. Dote 
j/. 1 ) Silly, childish. 

Dottard, obs. or dial. f. Dotard, sense a. 
Dotted ^dp’Usd), ppl. a. 1772. [f. Dot 9. 1 ] 
z. Formed of dots. 9. Marked with or as with 
dots 182 x. 3. Furnished wnh a dot 1837. 

1 A d. line 177a. a. The back-ground, is d. or 
stippled i8ar. 3. Thus a double dotted minim h 
equal to three crotchets and a quaver 1837. 

Dotter (dp tw), sb. 1839. [f. Dot v. + -erL] 
One who or that which dots ; j pec. a hand-instru- 
ment used in embossing letters for the blind. 

Put on the eyes [in bird's-eye maple] by dabbing 
with the d. SroN. 

Dotterel (dp tarel), dottrel (dptr£l). ME. 

[ f. Dote v. j see -rel .1 i. A species of plover 
(Eudromias morinellus ) : said to be so simple 
that it readily allows itself to be taken. 9. A 
silly person (dial.) ME. 3. A doddered tree 
(dial.) 1568. 

1. This dotrell is a lytell fonde byrde, fox it helpeth 
in maner to take it selfe 1526. a. Old idle dottrels 
tayles IS47- 

Dottle (dp*t’l). 1440. [f. Dot 4 -le. J 
+1. A plug -1743. a * ^ P lu £ tobacco left 
un smoked in a pipe 1825. 

Dotty (dp*ti), a. 1812. [f. Dot r^. 1 ] 1. 
Consisting of dots ; dot-hke. 9. Of unsteady 
gait. Hence^. Silly X870. 

Do-ty, a. dial. 1883. [conn. w. Doth v. 4, 
etc.] Of wood : Decayed. 

||Douane (dM t a*n, dwan). 1656. [Fr. ; see 
Divan. ] A custom-house. Hence UDouauier 
(dwanyt), a custom-house officer (in France or, 
by extension, elsewhere). 

|| Douar, dowar (d»* ai). 1829. [a. Arab. 
dudr. ] A group of Arab tents arranged in • 
circle round an enclosure for the cattle. 

Doub, var. of Doob. 

Double (dn*b’l), a. (adv.') [ME. a. OF. 
duble, doth , later double : — L* duplus twice as 
much, f. duo 4 -plus from root pie- to fill.] 

A. adjk x. Consisting of two combined ; two- 
fold ; forming a pair, coupled. Often with a 
sing, sb., » * two % or ' a couple of with pi. sk 
ME. b. Doubled; bent, 'doubled up* 145a 
c. Having some essential pan double 1469. d. 
Of flowers : Having the numberof petals doubled 
or more by conversion of stamens and carpels 
into petals 1578. a. Having a twofold relation; 
of two kinds ; dual ; occas - ambiguous ME. 


tt (Ger. K/An). b (Fr. peu). ii (Ger. Miller), m (Fr. dime). 9 (curl). 5 (£•) (thrre). e (fi) (r«n). { (Fr. fax re). S (fir, fern, earth). 
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8. Twice as much or many; multiplied by two. 
Const. of\ also ellipt. — twice. M E. 4. Of (or 
about) twice that denoted by the simple word ; 
of extra size, strength, amount 147a. b. A/us. 
Sounding an octsrVe lower in pitch 1674. 5 * 

Acting in two ways at different times; charac- 
terized by duplicity; false, deceitlul ME. 

1. Like toad cherry .. Two louely berries molded 
on one stem Mids. N. 111. ii. 309. A d. knock Dickens. 
Bent d. with pain {mod.). Phr. A d. horse: see 
Horse. a. Fye on doble entendement, and eloked 
adulacion Hall. 3. Let a d. portion of thy spirit he 
vpon me a Kings iu 9. 4. Sengle here, and othir that 

is dowbile 1500. D. foolscap, ay by 17 Ure. A new 
coin, to be called a D.- Florin 1887. _ Phr. D. time 

(Mil.): formerly, a pace of 150 steps in the minute; 
at present (1896), in the British Army, one of 165 steps 
of 33 inches to the minute. 5 He was d. in love and 
nothing pleyne Chaucer. He was. .either very d. or 
very inconstant Burnet. 

Phrases. D. -acting ppl. a. acting in two. directions, 
by two methods, etc. ; spec, of a steam-engine, worked 
by application of steam power on both sides of the 
piston. So D. action. D. algebra ; algebra which 
deals with two sets of quantities or relations. D. 
change (Bell-ringing): one in which two pairs of bells 
chanceplai.es. D. cone (Archit.) : a moulding com- 
posed of truncated cones joined base to base and top 
to top. D . consonant (Phonology) : two instances ot 
the same consonant coming together, as in whollyx 
also - double letter {a) below. D. feast (Eccl. ) : one on 
which the antiphons are recited in'full before and after 
psalms and canticles D. first {XJ mv.colloq.) : a place 
in the first cIhsh in each of two final examinations in 
different subjects; one who takes sui h a place. D. 
letter : (a) a letter denoting two Rounds, as x (= hs ) ; 
{ 6 ) in Printing , two letteis combined in one type as 
ff. fi. D. point' in the Higher Geometry, a point 
common to two biam hes of a curve, or at which the 
curve has two tangents; a node, cusp, or conjugate 
point ; also an analogous point on a curved surface. 
D. snipe , the grcatci snipe, ('.allinago major. D. spat, 
a name for Iceland spar, as being double-refracting. 
D. star (Astron.): two stars so near as not to be 
separately visible without a telescope. D. -stopping 
(MusJ: the simultaneous sounding of two (stonped) 
notes on two strings of a violin, etc. notes so played 
are called d.-sttps. To n>o»k d. tides see Time. D. 
time : see 4 (nuots.). D. U : name of the letter VV. 

r Also in other phrases, as d. bar, curvature, entry , 
Gloucester , question, refraction , shuffle , tooth , etc., 
etc., for which see the sbs. 

B. adv. i. To twice the amount or extent; In 
two ways; twice, twice over, Doubly; iu a 
couple M E. ta. After a numeral : «. (so many) 
times ; -fold. (Occas. pleonastic, as sevenfold 
d. =- sevenfold.) -1698. 

1. Words brought into the world, to make men see 
d. Hohhks. To ride d. >599. To carry d. i07<i. 

Phr. D. or quit{s (Gambling) • an expression imply- 
ing that the stake already due is either to be doubled, 
or to be cancelled, on the next issue ; hence fig, 

C. Double- in comb. 

x Double afj. in parasynthrtic combs., e. g. d.‘ 
barred (having a d. bar or two bars), -chinned, -eyed, 
etc.; d.-brooded, producing two broods in the year 
or season, as some insects t -looted, t(/x) two-footed ; 
(b) - diflofod (see Diri.o-) ; -fronted, d. -faced ; 
-leaded, having the lines of typo widely separated 
by me.*ns of d leads; -lived, having two lives or 
manners of life ; famphibious etc. 

a Double adj. in comb, with sbe, forming a. ad is., 
as d -action, - shift , etc. ; d.-beat valve, («> a vahe 
in a pump affording two openings for the water; (/>) 
a dew ice m a steam-engine consisting of two connected 
conical valves between which steam is admitted bo as 
to equalize the upward and downward pressure; also 
called d.-seat valve, b. sbs. arising out of the absoL 
or elupt. use of those preceding, as D.-face, etc. C. 
shs., as d.-ripper -runnei' ( U.S.), t wo sleds connected 
by a plank, used by hoys for consting downhill ;etc. 

3. \bs. formed from double adv. in comb, with vba. 
(or from double adj. with sbfO, as d.-arm % -bar (to 
secure with d. bars), -bolt, -damn, etc, 

4. Double adv. in <omb. : a. with pa. pples. or 
ppl- adj.s., as d. -distilled, -stitched, etc.; d.-cut, of a 
file - Cross-cut a. a ; -hung, of nnbhes, those of 
which the window contains two, each movable sepa- 
rately -ironed, loaded with irons on both legs; 
-milled, of t loth, milled twice to make it closer and 
thicker; -sunk, of a dial, having recesses for the 
hour hand and the seconds hand; -worked, of a 
tree, twice budded or grafted. b. with pres, pples, 
or ppl. adjs., os tL-refrocting, etc. c. with adjs., as 
d. -concave, -convex \ etc. d. wiLh agent-nouns, as d.- 
breather, an animal that breathes through two 
nostrils. 

Double (dzrb’l), sb. ME. [In branch I, the 
adj. used ellipt.; in II, noun of action from 
Double v.] 

Lx* A double quantity; twice as much or 
many, a. A thing that is an exact repetition 
of another, ta. A duplicate (of a writing). 


Chiefly Sc. -175a, b. A counterpart, c. spec. 
A wraith. 1798. 8- Technical senses : 

a. Bell-rmgtng. A change, in which two pairs of 
bells change places, b. Double. headed shot. C. pi. 
A kind of thick narrow black ribbons for "hoe-strings, 
d. Accidental duplication of a word or passage e. 
Mil. A double pace : see Double a . 4 (quota.). f. 
Lawn Tennis. A game played by two a side; also 
two faults in succession, g. An actor or singer who 
takes two parts in theBame piece, as in case of absence 
of another performer, h. IVhist. A game in which 
one side scoies five before the other scores three. 
L Often ellipt. ; e.g, = double bed, feast , flower, line, 
star, etc. 

I. Ten, which is the d. of five Towett. s. The fetch 
or d. of the Gottingen student Honf., 3. e. The men 
cheering, broke out into a d.,and at Inst intort regular 
nice Russell. h. That's two doubles and the rub 
Dickens. 

II. x. A fold; a folded piece of stuff. ? Obs. 
1602. a. A sharp turn inninning, as of a hunted 
hare; also, of a river \ Jig- an evasive turn ot 
shift 1592. 

x. Rowled up in seaven-fould doubles Of plagues 
Marston. a. Phr. To gsvc one the a., i. e. the slip. 

Double (dxrb’l), v. [ME. dublen, doblen, 
doublen , a. OF. dubler , dobler, doubler : — L. 
duplare (less common - duplicate) ] 1. trans. 

To make double ; to make twice as much, as 
many, or as great; to multiply by two; to put 
two in place of one. Also abrol. 9. intr. (lor 
reft.) To increase twofold ME.; of flowers, to 
become double 1882. t3- trans. To repeat; to 

redouble; to make a duplicate of (.SV.) -1805. 
+b. intr. or absol. To speak with repetition of 
sounds (rare) -1621. 4. Mil. a. trans. To in- 

crease (ranks or files) to twice their length by 
marching others up into them. b. intr. Of 
ranks or files ; To march up into the other ranks 
or files so as to double them 1598. c. itans. 
(colloq.) To couple with 183 7. 5. Mil. intr. 

To go 'at the double* 1890. 6. trans. To line 

or add a se.-ond layer of material to ME. 7. 
To bend over, so as to bring the two parts into 
contict or proximity ; t ) fold ; to close, clench 
(the hand or fist). Often with up. ME. Also 
intr. (for rr/l.). 8. Naut. (trans.) To sail round 

or to the other side of (a cape or point) 1548; 
intr . to get round, g. intr. To turn sharply in 
running; to turn back on one's course 1596; fig. 
to make evasive turns or shifts. ? Obs. 1530. 

X. I doubled my pate Dx Kok. To d. a vowel 
Roby. Phr. To d. apart: to act as the double of or 
substitute for another player ; also fig. a. The cir- 
dilation doubled 1882. 3. This knaues tongue begins 
to d. a Hen. I T, 11. iii. ^4. 7. The page is doubled 

down Dkydun. Phr. To d. up : to make to bend, as 
by a blow ; hence fig. to cause to collapse ( slang X 8. 
lod. the Cape of Good Hope 1665. Phr. ( intr .) To 
d. upon{ Mil., etc.): to get round so as to enclose be- 
tween two fires. 9. See how he doubles, like a hunted 
hare Dryhen. fig. Why hast thou dealt thuscraftely 
And doubled so with mee 1578. 

Double-banked (-bfcqkt), a. 1697. [para- 
synth. f. double bank.] a. Having pairs of oppo- 
site oars pulled by rowers on the same bench ; 
or, having two rowers at each oar. b. Double- 
banked frigate ; one carrying guns on two decks ; 
a Double-banker. Double-bank v., to provide 
thus with rowers : also tiansf. and absol. 

Double-barrelled, -eled, a. 1709. Of a 
fire-arm ; Having two ban els ; fig. double, 
twofold. 

Double-bass (dt7.b’l,lvi s'). 1797. [f. D oublf 
a. 4 + Hass, after It. Contkabasso.J The 
largest and deepest-toned instrument of the 
violin class. 

Double-bitt, v . 1833. [See Hitt.) Naut. 
To pass (a cable) twice round the bills, or round 
two pairs of bitts. 

Double-bitted, a. 1816. [SeeBiTjM] 

Havine two bits. 

Double-breasted, a. 1701. Of a coat, etc. ■ 
Having the two sides of the breast made alike, 
so as to button on either side. 
Double-cro‘SS,.r£. slang. 1874. [f Double 
a. + Cross sb. x8. ] An act of treachery to both 
parties, esp. by pretended collusion with each; 
also more widely. Double-cross v., -crosser. 
Dou ‘ble-dealer . 1547. [f. next.] One who 
acts with duplicity. 

Dou-ble-dealihg, double dealing, vbl. sb. 
1529. [See Double a. 5.] Action marked by 
duplicity. Also as ppl. a . 

Double-decker, colloq. [pamiynth. f. 


double deck.] *A ship with two decks shove 
the water-line.* Also, A street-car having seats 
on top as well as inside. 

Double- 4 ye, v. 160a. [f. Double atlv.] 
To dye twice ; fig. to Siam deeply, as, a double- 
dyed scoundrel . 

Double-e-nder. 1865. I. Anything having 
two ends alike ; spec, a gun -boat rounded fore 
and aft ( U.S. ). 9. A cross-cut sawing machine; 

with two adjustable circular saws, for sawing 
both ends of timber. 

|| Double entendre (d£bl antSfidr). 1673. 
[ rare obs. F. — double entente. ] A double mean- 
ing ; a word or phrase having a double sense, 
esp. as used to convey an indelicate meaning. 

Double-face. 1899. a. < As two woids) 

‘ Duplicity * ; double-dealing, b. (dou'ble-face) A 
double-faced person. 

Double-faced (-f*ist\ a. 1575. l Having 
two faces or aspects ; of a fabric, finished on 
both sides 1589. 9. fig. Facing two ways ; in- 

sincere. 

a. Double-facM men God abhorreth 1577. 

Dou*ble-ganger (-gaegdD. 1830. [ad.Gei. 
doppelganger. | The apparition of a living per- 
son; a double, a wraith. 

Dou'ble-h&>nded,<i 16 11. l Two-handled. 
9. Having two hands; fig. capable of two ap- 
plications 1665. 

Dou-ble-hea ded, a. 154a. Having a double 
head or two head-, two-headed (/// and fig.). 

Double-heeuied shot: a shot consisting of two balls 
joined together. Double-headed snake « Amfhis- 

h/FN'A 3. 

Double-hea-der. U.S. 1869. a. A kind of 
firework, b. A railway train having two engines. 

Dou-ble-hea rted, a. 1552. [See Dou hi e 
a. 5.] Having a double heart; deceitful, dis- 
sembling. 

Dou ble-lo ck, v. 1592. trans . To lock by 
two turns of the key 

Bid Suspicion double-lock the door Shaks. 

Double meaning, sb. 1551. -Double 

ENTENDRE. So Dou’ble-meaning a. 

Dou'ble-mi nded, a. 1552. Having two 
minds; undecided or wavering in mind; falso, 
formerly, Having two meanings. 

A double minded man is vnsiable in all his ways 
fas. i. 8. 

Doubleness(dp*bMn&0. ME. [f. Double a.] 
1. The quality or state of being double or two- 
fold. 2. The character of being double in ac- 
tio i or conduct; duplicity, treachery ME. 

Dou -ble-qui ck, a. (sb. , adv. ) 1 8aa. a. adj. 
Mil. Applied to the quickest step next to the 
run; see I >0UBLE a. 4 (cjuots.). b. sb. Double- 
quick pace or time; ■■ Loubus, sb. 3 e; also^fM 
c. adv. In double-quick time. 

In the U.S. army, Double-quick time is identical 
with the 'double time now in force in the British 
Army, for which see Double a. 4 (quots.). 

Doubler 1 (dr blw ). Now dial. ME. [a. AF. 
dobler , dubler L. duplanum liquid measure, 
l)ag, purse, f. dvplus.] A large plate or dish. 

Doubler 2 (dt? bbj). 1552. [i. Double v.; 

cf. F. doublcur.) One who or that which makes 
double; esp. Electr. A machine intended to 
multiply, by repeated doubling, a very small 
quantity of electricity, till :t became sufficient 
to affect an electrometer, give sparks, eta 

Double-reef, V. 1703. itans. To reduce 
the spread of (a sail) by taking in two reefs. 

Double-shot, v. 1824. To load with a 
double quantity of shot. Also fig. 

Doublet (dirbtet). ME. [a. F., f. double 
+ -et . I i. A close-fitting body-garment, with 
or without sleeves, worn by men from the 
14th to the 1 8th centuries. Now Hist. 9. 
One of two things precisely aMke; one of a 
pair or couple; n duplicate copy; pi. twins. 
pec. b. / fiilol. One of two words (in the same 
language) repre -enting the same ultimate word 
but differentiated in form, as cloak and clock, etc. 
c. Printing. — Double sb. 3 d. 8* Gaming, 
(pi.) a. The same number turning up on both 
the dice at a throw 1450. +b. An ola game at 

tables or backgammon -1684. 4* A pair or 

couple x8x6; spec, a combination of two simple 
lenses 1831. 5. A counterfeit jewel composed 

of two pieces of 'crystal* cemented together 
with a layer of colour between them, or of ft 


sp (man)* o au (lend), p (cat). % (Fr. chsf). 


9 (ever), ei (/ , ejte). 0 (Fr. e&u d* vie), i (sit)* 1 (Psych/). 9 (what), p (g/t). 
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thin slice of a gem cemented on a piece of glass 
or inferior stone 1449. 

*. Phr. D. and hose ; esp. u the typical masculine 
attire j also as a sort of undress! or dress for active 
pursuits, f Iron or stone d. 1 a prison. 

Doubleton (dr-b’l tan). Cards. 1906. [After 
iMM'/e/on.] Twocardt only of one suit in a hand. 
tDouble-tongue. ME. LDuplicny of speech. 
(Prop, two wds.) ME. only. a. Herd. The shrub 
Ruscus Hyfoglossum -1601. 

Double-tongued(-togd),a. ME.[f.DouBLE 
a. 5.] Deceitful or insincere in speech. 

Thou art but a double-tongued Christian Da Fob. 
Doubling (dn'bliij), vbl. sb. ME. [-ingL] 
i. Twofold increase ; multiplication by two, 
A* ' The second distillation of low wines * 
(Knight). a. concr. The lining of a garment; 
"A in Her, 157a. 3. Naut. a. A piece of timber 
fitted on to the bitts; fir-lining. b. The lining 
of a ship with an extra layer of planking; also, 
the extra layer, c. pi. That part of a mast be- 
tween the trestletrees and the cap. 4. Building. 

' The double course of shingles or slates at the 
eave of a house 4 (Knight). 5. The folding of 
anything ; a fold 1634. 0. A sudden turn in 

running; fig. an evasion; double-dealing 1573. 
Doubloon (dnblfl n). i6aa. [a. F. doublon, 
or Sp. doblon, augm. of debit Double.] A Span- 
>sh gold coin, orig. — a pistoles; now * / x. 
||Doublure(d«blJ-r). 1886. [F.; -'lining'.] 
An ornamental lining, usually of leather, on the 
inside of a book-cover. 

Doubly (dirbli), ado. ME. [f. Double a. 
+ *LY *.] 1. In two ways, or twice as much. 

a. With duplicity ME. 

s. Here we synnen doubli Wvcur. D. sorry 1789. 
a Let him not dealo d. with vs 1585. 

Doubt (dout), si. [ME a. OF. dsste, dote, 
doute, vbl. sb. f. douter to doubt. As to the b, 
see Doub r v.] 1. The (subjective) state of un- 
certainty as to the truth or reality of anything. 
With pi. : A fee Ling of uncertainty as to some- 
thing. b. The condition of being (objectively) 
uncertain ; a state of affairs giving occasion to 
uncertainty ME. ta. A doubtful matter or 
point; a difficulty -1693. +3* Apprehension, 

dread, fear -1659; danger, risk -1596. 

z. Your wordesbring me in a d. 1559. Modest D. 
is cal’d The Beacon of the wise Tr. 4- Cr. 11. u. 16. 

b. To give the defendant the benefit of the d. 189a. 
They dare not, for dought of Kyng Charlemaync 

0. Berness. Well approv’d in many a d. Sfenhbr. 
Phrases To make a . : to doubt, to be uncertain. 

Nod.: doubtless. Without d . : certainly; ffearlessly. 

Doubt (daut), v. Pa. t and pple. doubted. 
[ME. duten, douten, a. OF. duter , douter , etc. 

L. dubitare , related to dubius. Artificially 
spelt doubt- after L.1 

I. i. tntr. To be in doubt; to be undecided 
in opinion or belief, a. trans. To be uncertain 
or divided in opinion about ; to call in question ; 
to mistrust ME. t3. To hesitate, scruple, 
delay : with infin. -1743. 

1. Hee that never doubted, scarce ever well-beleeved 
1633. a. Doctors d. that Merry W. v. v. 183 It 
was never doubled but that one partner might bind 
the rest 1817. p Mr. Locke hath not doubted to 
assert [etc.] Fisuhno. 

II. 1. trans . To dread, fear, be nfraid ME. 
a. In weakened sense : To apprehend; to sus- 
pect (arch.) Z509. t8‘ rf fi To fear; to be 

afraid. [ — OF. se douter.'] -i8ao. 1*4. To be 
in fear; to be afraid 0/-1587. tfi. intpen. To 
make (a person) afraid -16215. 

s. I d., I d., I have been beguiled Scots, a. They 
doubted tome sinister motive Prescott. I d. that 
Thackeray did not write the Latin epitaph Trollope. 
5. The virtues of the valiant Caratach, More doubts 
me than all Britain Fletcher. So Dou*btable a. 
doubtful, questionable 1 redoubtable. tDou’btance, 
doubt; dread. Hence Dotrbter. Donating a., -Iy 
mdv., -ness. 

Doubtful (dau-tf&l),*. ME. [f. Doubts. + 
-ful .1 1. Of things: Involved in doubt; uncer- 
tain ; Indistinct, ambiguous, b. Of uncertain 
issue 1569. c. Of questionable character 2838. 
d. Bros. That may tie either long or short 2872. 
a. Ol persona: Divided or unsettled in opinion; 
in doubt; undetermined, hesitating 2509. ta* 
To be feared; dread -1556. t4* Giving cause for 
apprehensions -2776. +5« Tull of fear; appre- 
hensive *1792. 6* as sb. A doubtful person or 

a God or man, is doutftil Gale. 
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The d. Chance of War Manley. She never employed 
d. agents or sinister measures Prescott. a. The 
king was d., and could not resolve Db Fob. He was 
d. of the prospects of the rebellion Fuoude 4. The 
d. and dangerous situation of the empire Gibbon. 5. 
1 hear things which make me d. and anxious Busks. 
Hence Dou’btful-ly adv., -neaa. 

Doubtless (dan ‘ties). ME. [f. Doubt sb. 

+ -LESS.] 

▲. adj. Free from doubt ; undoubted, indu- 
bitable; ffree from apprehension. 

Pretty childe, sleepe douhtlesse, and secure Shakb. 
B. adv. Without doubt; unquestionably, cer- 
tainly (now generally concessive) ME.; often in 
a weaker sense; « No doubt 1064. 

Of good things, the greater good is most excellent ? 
D. Berkeley. So Dou'btleasly adv. 

+Dou*btous,doutous,a. [ME. a. OF., mod. 
F. douteux , f. doute Doubt sb. ; cf. despitous . ] 
1. Doubtful -2532. a. Doubting -149a 3. 

Fraught with terror -150a 
IjDouc (d«k). 1774. [a. F., a. Cochin.] A 
species of monkey (Setnnopilhecusnemeus) found 
in Cochin China. 

Douce (das), a. [ME. douce, dowce , a. OF. 
dole, dols, dous, later doux, fern, douce L. 
dulcis sweet.] ft. Sweet, pleasant -2624. 9. 

Quiet, steady, sedate. Sc. and n. dial. 2728. 

1. Y-born in d. fraunce ME. 1. Ad, woman she 
was, civil to the customers Scott. 

Doucepere ; see Douzepers. 

Doucet (d«-s6t), dowset (dau-s$t). ME. 
[a. F. doucet , doucette , dim. of doux, douce ; 
also sb. See also Dulcet.] ti. A sweet dish 
-1640. ta. A kind of flute -1450. 3. Hunting, 

(pi.) The testicles of a deer 1611. 

|| Douceur (dwsor). ME. [a. F. .'-Romanic 
type +dol(ore , *dulfore, for L. dulcorem , f. 
dulcis . In ME. app. naturalized.] ft. Sweet- 
ness and pleasantness of manner; amiability 
* x 793* ta. A complimentary phrase or speech 
-1807. 3- A gratuity ; a bribe 1763. 

3* Her lord has. .added, .little douceurs.. to her 
jointure 1763. 

Douche (d i*J, d£j), sb. 1766. [a. F. douche 
spout, stream of water : — (ult.) L. type +ducti- 
are, f. ductus , f. duccre to lead.] A jet or stream 
of water, or the like, applied to some part of the 
body, generally foi medicinal purposes; the 
application of this ; an instrument for ad minister- 
ing it. Hence Douche v. to administer a d to. 
IlDoudne (d/zsf n). 1726. [F.] Archie. - 
Cyma recta ; see Cyma. 

Doucker, olw. f. Ducker. 

Dough (ddu), sb. [A Com. Teut. sb. : OE. 
ddh, gen. dd£es : — OTeut. *daigos, f. stem dig-, 
deig- to form of clay, to knead ; cf. Skr. dik-, 
l- fg ~ • fingere ; cf. Gr. r«fxor.J 1. A mass 
consisting of flour or meal moistened and 
kneaded into a paste, ready to be baked into 
bread, etc. ; paste of bread. 9. Any soft pasty 
mass 1559. 3. U.S. slang. Money 28151. 

1. (My) cake is d. 1 my project has failed. See Tam. 
Shr. v. i. 145. Comb.: d. ‘brake, -kneader, -maker, 
•mixer, machines for kneading and mixing d. ; -bead 
( U.S.), a fool ; -raiser, 1 a pan in a bath of heated 
water, to maintain a temperature in the d. favorable 
to fermentation ' (Knight). 

Dou-gh-baked, ppl. a. Now dial 1599 [f. 
Dough sb. + Bake v.] Imperfectly baked, so 
as to remain doughy ; hence, imperfect ; defi- 
cient in intellect, etc. ; feeble, 4 soft *. 
Dou a gh-bird. local U. S. The Eskimo 
curlew (Numtnius borealis ). 

Dou-gh-boy. 1685. i. A boiled flour 
dumpling, a. U.S. An infantry soldier 2867 
Dou’gh-fece, doughface. U.S. 1833. 1. 
A face resembling dough, a. One who is easily 
moulded or worked upon; formerly, in U.S, 
politics, applied to Northern politicians who 
were unduly compliant to the South, in the 
matter of slavery, etc. So Dou*gh-faced a. 
Doughnut (dJb*nct). local Eng, and U.S. 
1809. A small cake made of dough, and fried 
or boiled in lard. 

Dough-trough (ddb*tr^f)* ME. A trough 
or vessel in which dough is placed to rise; also 
« dough-raiser ; see Dough sb. 

Doughty (dau’ti), a. [OE. dyhtig, from 
an OTeut. sb. *duhtix, f. dugan ; see Dow 
v. 1 The phonology is obscure. See N.E.D.] j 
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Capable, virtuous; valiant, formidable: now 
somewhat arch., and often joc. 

Kyng Arthur was .. bold* and doubly of body 
Caxton. Of his duclitie Deidia and Justice dona 
Stewart. Hence Dou'ghtUyadv. Dotrghtinesa. 
Doughy (d , jB*i ), a. 1601. [ f. Dough sb. + 
-Y 1 .] Of the nature of dough; like dough 1602, 
All the unfair ‘d and dowy youth of a nation All's 
Welt iv. v. 3. Hence Dou’ghineaa. 
Doulocracy, var. ol Dulocracy. 

Doum (<lanm f dtfm). Also doom. 1801. 
[Arab.] A palm (Hyphxne Thebaua ) found in 
Egypt, haying a dichotomously divided trunk, 
and an edible fruit about the size of an apple. 
Usu. d.-p&lm. 

Dour (dar), a. Sc. and n. dial. ME. [ad. 
I- durus .] 1. Hard, stern. 9. Obstinate, 
sullen 1470. 

1. A d. and hard lyfe 1396. a D. men 157a. Hence 
D ouT-ly ativ., -neaa. 

Doura, var. Durra, Indian millet. 

Douse (daus), sb. 1635. [f. Douse r.l] A 
dull heavy blow. 

Douse (daus), vA 1559. [In sense 1, ? conn, 
w. MDu. dossen.’] ti. trans. To strike, punch 
--1736. 9. Naut. To strike (a sail) ; to lower or 

slacken suddenly or in haste ; to close (a port- 
hole) 1627. 3. To doff 1785. 4. (?a different 

wd.) To dout (a light) 1785. 5. To stop 1887. 

a. D. the ports 1802. 4. Phr. Dowse the glim 

(slang) ® put out the light. Hence Dou'ser, a heavy 
blow. 

Douse (daus), 1/.2 1600. (? echoic.] ft 
trans. To plunge vigorously m water or the 
like -1662. g. To throw water over; to drench 
1606. 3. intr. To plunge or be plunged in 

water 1603. Hence Dou'ser, one who drenches. 
Douse, Douser, etc. ; see Dowse, etc. 
Dousing-chock, -rod ; see under Dowse v. 
Dout (darn), v. Now dial. 1526. [fused f. 
do out ; see Do vl] trans. To put out (a fire 
or light). Hence Dout sb. an extinguisher. 
Dou*ter, one who or that which douts. 
IlDouzalne (d«ze*n). 1683. [Fr. « Dozen, 
q. v.J Channel Islands. A body of twelve men 
representing a parish. Hence Douzainier 
(dtfz£nl®\i), one of such a body. 
tDouzepers (d«-zape»is), sb.pl. ME. [a. 
OF. douse per(s, mod. F. dome pairs twelve peers 
In Eng. finally treated as one word, with a 
singular.] In the Romances , the twelve peers 
or paladins of Charlemagne. In History, ap- 
plied to the twelve great peers, spiritual and 
temporal, of Franre. (See Du Cange s. v. Pares 
Praneise.) Also transf. 

Dove (di>v). [OE. % dufe, not found. Peril, 
a deriv. of dub- to dive, dip (see Dive). See 
also Culver.] 2. A bird of the Columbidse , or 
pigeon family. 

Formerly applied to all the species of pigeon native 
to or known in Britain ; but now often restricted to 
the Turtle-dove, and its congeners. ‘The dove, as the 
type of gentleness and harmlessness, occupies an im- 
portant place in Christian symbolism. 

3. fig. and trans/. (see quots.) ME. 3. An 
image of a dove as a symbol of innocence, etc. ; 
also, the vessel enclosing the pyx, formerly used 
in the Hast and in France 1513. 

*. Voices of the well-contented doves Tknnyson. 
a. Holy Spirit, heavenly D. Wattb. He will fa a d 
of peace to your ark Lytton. She is coming, my d* 
my dear Tennyson. 

Comb. ; d.-colour, a warm grey with a tone of pink 
or purple ; -dock, the coltsfoot 1 -flower m dove -plant 1 
dove'a-foot, the plant Geranium molls , ana some 
other small species of cranesbilli -hawk, tbe d.. 
coloured falcon or hen-hamer (Circus eymneus)t 
•plant, an orchid of Central America, Perieterm 
elates ; -tick, a blind mite parasite on pigeons. 

Dove (dduv), occas. pa. t. of Dive v. 
Dovecot, -cote (do*vkpt). ME. [f. Dove 
sb. + Cot. Cote,] A house for doves or pigeons; 
usually placed at a height above the ground, 
with openings, and internal provision for roost- 
ing and breeding. Also fig. 

Like an Eagle in a Doue-coat Cor. v. vi 1x3. 
Do've-ey ed, a. 1717. Having eyes like a 
dove; meek, or soft-eyed; as. Dove-eyed Hope. 
Do'vehouse. ME. A bouse for doves; a 
dovecot. Also attrib. 

Dovekle(dfrvki). i8ai. [Sc. dim. of<fee*/1 
An Arctic bird, the Black Guillemot. 

€ (#0 (m*« 0. /(Fr fax re). 3 (fr’r, fern, earth). 
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Oovelet (dirvlfet). 1835. A little dove. 
Dovelike (dirvloik), a. and adv. isil- 
Like a dove ; after the manner of a dove. 

Thou.. Dove-like sairft brooding on the vast Abyss 
Milton. 

Dover's powder, 1854. [Name of Thomas 
Dover (d. 1742).] A pharmaceutical prepara- 
tion of opium and ipecacuanha. 

Dovetail (do vt*U),jA 1565. 1. Something 
in the shape of a dove's tail ; spec, a tenon cut 
in the shape of a dove s tail spread, to fit into 
a mortise of corresponding shape; also, a mor- 
tise shaped to receive such a tenon 1674. a * 131 
D. joint : A joint composed of these. 

Comb . : d.-moulding, A rchit. a moulding arranged 
In the form of a senes of figures like dove-tails ; 
-saw, a saw employed in making dovetails 

Do-vetail, v . 1657. [f. prec. sb. j Z. trans. 
To fit together or join by means of dovetails. 
Const, in, into, to. *-fig> To adjust exactly so 
as to form a continuous whole T815. 3. intr . 
To fit into each other, so as to form a compact 
and harmonious whole 1817. 

Dovey (d»*vi). 1769. [f. Dove + -y •.] A 
term of affection : cf. Lovey. 
fDo vish, a. 1537. Of or pertaining to the 
dove ; dovelike -1346. 

Doveyshe simplicitie, serpentlike wysdome 1546. 

Dow (dau), vA Now Sr. and n. dial. [An 
original Teut. preterite present vb. (see Can, 
Dare, May) : OE. dugan to avail, be strong, 
good, worthy : — OTeut. dugani] ti. intr. To 
be good, strong, virtuous. Only OE. ta. To 
be valid, or of value ; to be good for anything 
-1788* *f*3. To avail. Chiefly impers . -1590. 

*f4. To become, behove. Usually impers . -ME. 
5. To be able (to do something) ME. 6. To 
thrive, prosper 1674. 

5. I never do wed to bide a hard turn o' wark in my 
hie Scott. 

+Dow, *7/2 ME. [a. F. douer L. dotare , f. 
dos, dotem.") 1, * Endow 2. -1483. a. To in- 
vest with -1450. 3. To bequeath. Chaucer. 

Dow, earlier i Dhow, q. v. 

Dowable (dau*ab p l),a. 1535. [a. AF. dow- 
able, f. F. douer, Dow v.*] Capable of being 
endowed; entitled to dojver. 

Dowager (dau 7*1301). 1530. [a. OF. doua- 
gere, - iere , etc., fem. of douagier , etc. ( = mod.F 
dou airier), £, douage dower. ] A widow who is 
in the enjoyment of some title or some property 
that has come to her from her deceased husband. 
Often added to the title so enjoyed, as princess 
queen-d d.-duchess, etc. b. familiarly . An 
elderly lady of dignified demeanour 1870. 

I haue a Widdow Aunt, a d., Of great reuennew 
Mids. N. l L 157. Hence Dow*agerism, the con- 
ditioa of a d. 

Dowcet(e, obs. ff. Doucft, Dulcet. 
Dowd(daud),^. 1 ME. [?] A person whose 
dress and appearance are devoid of smartness 
and brightness. 

Dowd, sb* Now dial, 1749. A woman’s 
«ap or night-cap. 

Dowd, dowed, ppl. a. ; see Dow vA 
Dowdy (da trdi). 1581. [A deriv. of Dowd.] 

A. sb. A woman or girl unattractively dressed, 
without smartness or brightness. 

The Duchesae of Albemarle, who is ever a plain 
homely d. Pepys. 

B. adj. Shabbily dull in colour or appearance ; 
without brightness or freshness 1676. 

A dress. . d. with age Trollops. A shy, d young 
woman i860. Hence TJowdily adv, Dow* dittoes. 
Dowdyish a. somewhat d. Dowdy ism, d. char- 
acter or quality. 

Dowel (dair£l), sb . ME. [? answering to 
MLG. dovel, Ger. ddbel plug, tap (of a cask, etc.). 
Cf. OF. doelle, douelle barrel-stave; but the 
change of sense is a difficulty.] 1. A headless 
pin, peg, or bolt, of wood, metal, etc., serving 
to fasten together two pieces of wood, stone, etc., 
by penetrating into the substance of both pieces. 
9. A plug of wood driven into a wall to receive 
nails. [Ger, ddbel, ddbel. ] 

Comb. 1 d.-bit, a boring -tool of semi-cylindrical 
form terminating in a conoidal edge; a spoon-bit ; 
-joint, a junction formed by means of dowels ; -pin 
a sense z : -pointer, a tool for pointing the ends of 
dowels. Hence Dow*el v. to fasten with dowel*. 

■f Dower, sbfi ME. [Cf. OF. douvre, var. of 


douve ditch, dyke, etc.] A burrow (of rabbits, 
or the like) - 1490. 

Dower (dauaj), sb.* ME. [a. OF. douaire t 
etc., ad. late L. dotarium, f. L. dotare, | 1. 

The portion of a deceased husband's estate 
which the law allows to his widow for her life, 
a. — Dowry a, -fa. ME. 3 .fig. Endowment 
ME, 

x. Her part and dowyer of my godes ME. a Choose 
thou thy husbandf and lie pay thy d. Shaks. 3. A 
moital Song we sing, by d. Encouraged of celestial 
power W okijsw. Comb., as d. -house, -land. 

Dower (dau-si), v. 1605. [f Dower sb* J 
1. trans. To give adowry to; to endow ^2. To 
endow with any gift, talent, or power 1793. 3. 

intr. To take or receive dower 1848. 

a. Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn 
Tknnyson. 

fDoweress. 1519. [f. Dower + -ess.] A 
widow holding a dower -1823. 

Dowerless (dcm-ailes), a. 1605. [f. Dower 
jA 2 + -less.] Portionless, 

Dowie, dowy (dau*i, do*wi), a. Sr. and n. 
dial. 1508. [*=i6th c. dolly. Prob. a deriv. 

of ME dol, doll Dull.] Dully and lonely, 
dreary, dismal. 

Dowl (daul). Now dial. ME. [? related to 
Down sbA] One of the filaments of a feather; 
down, fluff. 

Dowlas (dnu las). 1529. [f. Daoulas or 

Doulas , SE. of Brest in Brittany.] fa. A coarse 
kind of linen, much used in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, b. A strong calico, now made in 
imitation of this Also attrib. 

Doulas, filthy Doulns 1 Hen. IV, m, iii. 79. 

+ Dow menu. 1552. [f. Dowz/. 2 ] Endowment; 
the giving of dower -1628. 

Down (dnnn), sbA [OE. diin fern., hill = 
ODu.r/tf«<7(MDu. dtlne, etc.). ?Of Celtic origin; 
cf OIr. ddn hill, Welsh din, etc.] ti. A hill 
-1653. a. An open expanse of elevated land; 
spec, in pi., the treeless undulating chalk up- 
lands of the south and south-east of England; 
serving chiefly for pasturage; also, similar tracts 
elsewhere M IS. 3. A sand-hill. Dune 1523. 
4. The Doa ns : the part of the sea within the 
Goodwin Sands, off the east coast of Kent, a 
famous rendezvous for ships. (It lies opposite 
the eastern end of the North Downs.) 1460. 5. 
Applied to a breed of sheep raised on the chalk 
downs of England Cf. Southdown. 1831. 

a. My boskie acres, and my vnshrubd downe Temp , 
iv. i. 81. By dale and d We dwell Scott. 3. Over 
the downs of sand by the sea side Carts. 4. Sir 
Simon Mondford . . was appoyuted to kepe tbe dowries, 
and the five Portea Hall. 

Down (duun), sb.* ME. [a. ON. nom, 
dunn down.) i.a.The first feathering of young 
birds, b. The fine soft under plumage of fowls, 
used for stuffing beds, pillows, etc. Also fig. 
a. Hence, a. The hair as it first shows itself on 
the face 1580. b. The pubescence on some 
plants and fiuits; the soft feathery pappus of 
some seeds ME. c. Any feathery or fluffy sub- 
stance 1626. 

1. Of downe of pure doves white Chaucfr. fig. 
Must I break from the d. of thy embraces, To put or, 
steel Ford. a. Tbe callow d. began To shade my 
chin Dryden. 

attrib. and Comb., as d.-btd , -pillow, etc. ; d^tree, 
the cork- wood, Ochroma Lag opus ; -weed, Filago 
germanica. 

Down, sbA 161 1. [Down adv., used subst., 
or ellipt. for ' downward motion * ] ti. The 
burden of a song -1656 9. A descent; a re- 

verse of fortune. Usu. in phr. ups and downs . 
1710. 3. eolloq . A tendency to be * down upon * 

1893. 4* A cry of down with 1889. 

Down (dnun), a. 1565. [Down adv, % used 
attrib , or by ellipsis of some ppl. wd.] z. Di- 
rected downwards ; descending ; of a train or 
coach : Going down, i.e. in Great Britain, away 
from ]<ondon. Hence tra nsf. 1851. a. Down- 
cast, dejected. Obs. (exc. predicatively.) 1645. 

1. To cross tbe line to tbe d. platform 1885. 

Down (dnun), adv. [In late OE. dune , din, 
aphet. f. ad dne A DOWN, q.v.] 1. In a descend- 

ing direction (real or imaginary) ; from above, 
or towards that which is below ; from a higher 
to a lower place or position ; to the ground. 
Also vaguely in up and d ,, often « to and fio ; 
see Up. 9. In a low or lower situation or posi- 
tion, or one conventionally viewed as lower; on 


the ground ME. 3. Into or in a fallen, sitting, 
or overthrown position or posture ME. 4. 
Prostrate with sickness; ill 1710. 5. Below the 

horizon ME. 6. Below the surface or to the 
bottom of water 1659. 7. Downstairs, or to 

the dining-room, to* dinner Z599. 8. Down the 

throat 1589. 9. In reference to payment : (Laid) 
upon the table or counter; (paid) at the instant 
1557. 10. In writing : with write, note, set , etc. 

See the vbs. 1576. 11. From an earlier to a 

later time ME. 13. To or at a lower amount, 
rate, or price 1573. 13. Into or m a lower or 

inferior condition, low spirits, a state of depres- 
sion, defeat, or the like ME. 14. To a smaller 
bulk or liner consistency 1675. *5- Into or in 

a state of subsidence 1590. 16. Into a weaker 

quality 1816. 17. slang. Awaie, wide-awake 

1812. 1 8. With ellipsis of a verb ; e.g. of come , 

go, sit , kneel, lie ME.; of go, in sense ‘be 
swallowed ' (/*’/. and jig.) 1580; of put, etc. 1820; 
so i/. with; also used in ballad retrains, without 
meaning 1598. 

x. He a lighted downe of his home Hall. In our 
journey cl. Goldsm. To go d horn Oxford (mod.). 
*. The tide was d. 1894. 3. Fold it d. 1669. Fourd. 
and three to play 1894. 4. We have now about 50 

men d. 1712. 5 The sun had gone d. 1849. A When 
Kempmfelt went d. Cowper. 8. A bitter potion that 
is soon d. 1660. 9 For a lump sum d 1894. 10. 

Much Ado iv. 11. 17. xx. D. from the time of Moses 
;6t>2. is. Cutting d. hissulary Macaui ay. 13. W ho 
can rayse him, that Fortune will have downe Drayton. 

14. He melud it [New Coll, platcj downe Wood. 

15. 1 ). dropt the hiecze Coleridge. *8. Downe 
therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke Shaks. 

Phrases. D. on. n. Aware of, ' up to * {slang). 
b. To be d on ( upon ): to fall upon, attack (from a 
sii|>erior position), to treat severely. D. east {U.S.): 
into or in the eastern sea-coast distri< is of New 
England, esp Maine. Also as adj and sb. Hence 
D.-easter. D. south: into or in the south; in 
U.S. into or in the Southern States. D. to the 
ground {tolloq.)'. completely. 

I' or Down- in comb., see Downcast, Down- 
comk, etc. 

Down (daun), prep. 1508. [Down adv. 
construed with an object.] 1. In a descending 
direction along, through, or into; from a higher 
to a lower part of 1508; at a lower part of 1769. 
2. To (or at) what is regarded as a lower part 
of; along the course or extent of 1674. 3. The 

prep, and its object may be used as an advb. or 
attrib. phrase; as md.-river, -stream, -town 1645. 

x. Such notes as . . Drew iron tears d. Pluto’s chedc 
Milt. Three miles d. the river Da Foe. a. Ph» 
Up ami d . : see Ur. D. town ; Into the town ; down 
in the town. D. (the) wind : see Wind. 

Down, V. 168a. [L Down adv. in ellipt. 
uses; see above.) z. trans. To bring, put, 
throw, or knock down 1778. 3. intr. To de- 
scend 1825. 3. To d. upon, on 1 to fall U()on as 

from a superior position 185a. 4. To d. withe 

to put down ; to have done with 1682 

x His horse had downed him three tunes Surtees. 
4. Kx^epr rhey d. with their dust 1682. 

Down and out, adj. phr. orig. U.S. 1889. 
Completely without resources. Also as sb. 
tDownbeaT, v M E. trans. T o bear clown, 
press down, cause to sink; also fig. -1834. 
Downcast Muunku-st), v. ME. [f. Down 
adv. +Cast v. j To cast down (/*/. and fig .) ; 
to demolish; to dispirit. (Now only poet.) 

Downcast (do unkn st), ME. [f* Down 
adv. 4 - Cast sb. , cf. prec. | 1. The net of cast- 

ing down (lit. and fig.)\ demolition ; downward 
cast (of the eves, etc. ) ; in Geol. * Downthrow 2. 
9. The throwing down of a current of air into 
a coal-mine. etc. ; attrib. in d. shaft, the shaft 
by which tills is done, also ellipt. called the 
down-cast 1816. 

x. I saw tbe respectful <L of hu eyes Steei^e. 
Downcast (denrnkast), ppl. a . z6oa. [i 
Down adv . +Cast/^/. a. ; also f. Downcast 
v. ] 1. Cast down ; ruined, destroyed ; fig. de- 

jected. 9. Of looks, etc. : Directed downwards; 
dejected 1633. 

1. A few looked d. 1832. a. Wlthd. eyes Freeman. 

Downcome (dnn*n,k»m), sb. 15x3. [f. 
Down adv, +COME v. ; cf. income.] z. The 
act of coming down (lit. and fig . ) ; downfall; 
humiliation ; in Hawking, a swoop down, 9. 
Metallurgy . (See quot.) 1881, 

a. Dotvncome, the pipe through which tunnel-head 
gases from iron blast-furnaces are brought down to 
tbe hot-blast stoves and boilers, when these are below 


se (man), a (p<zss). au (bud), v (cist), g (Fr. ch/f). 9 (cvct). di (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eaa d# vie), i (jut), i (Psych 9). 9 (what), f (get). 
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the tunnel-bead (Raymond). So Down-coming 
(in sense z). 

Down-draught (dau*n draft). 1849. A de- 
scending current of air. 

Downfall (dau nfgl). ME. x. Sadden de- 
scent ; a fall (of rain, snow, etc.) 1450. fa. A 
steep descent, precipice ; an abyss, etc. -1822. 
3. Fall from high estate; ruin. (The current 
use.) ME. b. cotter, {pi.) Ruins 1602. 4. attrib. 
Descending 1793. 

s. The sonne knowyng no downe falle 1450, a. 
Dread full downfalls of unheeded rocks Dryden 3. 
Histories of the downfal of kingdoms Johnson. So 
Down-fallen ppl. a. Dow'nfaUing ppl. «. 
Down grade, down-grade. 1885. [See 
Grade. ] lit A downward gradient (on a rail- 
way, etc.); hence fig. a downward course in 
morals, eta Also attrib . 
t Down-gyved, ppl. a. Hanging down like 
fetters. Haml. H. i. 80. * 

Downhaul (-hpl). 1669. [f. Down adv . + 
Haul v .] Naut. A rope to pull down a sail 
wh-n shoitening sail. Also attrib. 

Downhearted (-halted), a . 1774. [See 

Down adv. 13 . 1 Having the heart down; low- 
sujnte 1 (colloq.). 

Downhill. 


A. sb. (clau-nliil). [f. Down adv . ) The down- 
ward slope of a hill ; a decli vity , descent {lit. and 
fig ) *59i. 

B .adv. (daunhrl), [f. Down peep.] Down 
the slope of a hill ; on a decline ; downwards 


{lit. and fig.) 1659. 

C. adj. (dau’nhil). Sloping or descending 
downwards; declining. (Alsoyf^.) 1727. 

sb. The d. of life 1R53. adv. A very short cut, and 
all d. adj The d. side of life Cowpck. 

Dow-nland. 184a. [Cf. OE. din-land. ] 
Land forming downs ; hilly pasture-land. 
fDow nlooked (-lukt), a. 1641. [See Down 
a. i.*) Having downward look?; guilty-look- 
ing ; demure -1814. 

Down-lying, vbl.sb. 1526. a. Lying down, 
going to bed. b. Lying-in of a woman, con- 
finement (n. dial.). 

Downmost (dou*nm0ust\ 1790. Superla- 
tive degree of Down adv. and adj. 

Downpour (-pooi), 1811. A pouring 
down; esp. a heavy, continuous fall (of rain, etc.). 
Downright (dciunrei't, dcurnrait). ME. [f. 
Down adv. + Right adj. and adv. ] 

A. adv. (Stressed dour n right before, dcnvtt- 
n ght following, the word it qualities.) +i. 
Straight down ; vertically downwards -1763. 
9. Absolutely, out and out M E. t3. In a straight- 
forward manner ; plainly -1684. +4. Straight- 

way, straight -1712. 

a. Killed four d., and wounded several 1794. 4. 

Mrs. Bull.. fell dowi. right into a fit Arbuthnot. 


B. adj. (Usu. stressed dow'nright.) 1. De- 
scending straight downwards; vertical 1530. 
a. jig. a. Direct, straightforward. Of persons : 
Plain and direct (sometimes to bluntness). Obs. 
or arch. 1603. b. Nothing less than . , mere, 
absolute, thorough 1505. 

a. A certain d. honesty 1875. A d. atheist 1856. 

C. ib. (1 dow'nright .) (The adj. used elhpt.'] 
+ 1. A perpendicular 1674. a. {pi.) A quality 
of wool 1793. 

Hence DownrPght-ly adit. {rare), -ness. 

Dow*nrush (-uj ). 1855 Rapid descent. 

Dow-nset, a. 1847. Her. Of a fess : Broken 
so that the one half is set lower than the other 
by its whole width. 

Downside (daa*nsaid). 1683. The under 
side. Also advb . 

Downshare, corrupt f. Denshire, 

Downstairs. Les* treq. downstair. 1596. 
a. adv. fhr. (daimstc-jz). On or to a lower 
floor or [fig.) the lower regions, b. attrib. or 
adj. (dau nste-a(z) 1819. c. sb. (daunstfi-uz). 
The downstairs part of a building ; the lower 
regions 1843. 

tDownsteepy, a, Steeply descending. 

Florio. 

Downthrow (dau*n|»r^). 1615. I. A throw- 
ing or being thrown down {rare), a. GeoL The 
depression of strata below the general level on 
one side of a fault 1858. 

Downtrodden (dauntrp'd’n), pa. fipU. and 


(dau*ntrp:d’n), ppl. a. 1568. 1* Trampled down, 

a. Crushed by oppression or tyranny 1595. 

The. .d. vassals of perdition Milt. var. Down- 
trod ppl. a. 

Downward (don *nwjjd). ME. [orig. aphet. 
f. Al>o wn ward, in OE. addnweard .J 

A. adv, x. Towards a lower place or position; 
towards what is below; with a descending mo- 
tion. 9. fig. Towards thai which is lower in 
order, or inferior in any way ME. b. Onward 
from an earlier to a later time 1611. 

x. A drope. . felly ih dmmwarde by his ownc heuy- 
ncsse Trevisa. Looking d. 1855. a. Things seem 
to tend d. Emerson. From Solon d. Grots. 

*|*B. prep. -« Down Prep. 1 {rare) ME. only 
C. adj. 1. Directed towards that which is 
lower ; descending ; inclined downward (/*/. 
and fig.) 1552. a. Lying or situated below ; 
lower {rare) ME. 

t. The d. track Dryden Steps in a d. scale 
Freeman. 

Downwards (da umwjxdz), adv. ME. [See 
-wards. I -= Downward adv 
Downwelgh (daunw/f)> w. 1600. trans. 
To weigh down; to outweigh; to depress 

The gloom .downweiglis My spirit Mont. 

| Down weight, down-weight. 1524. Full 
or good weight, altrib. Of full weight Also 
fig ; -1698. 

Downy idauni), a. 1 1671. [f. Down sb. 1 
+ -v *. I Characterized by downs 

A.. rolling, d. country Motley. 

Downy (dciu-ni), at 1548. [f. Down sbt 
+ -Y *. J x. Of the nature of or like down 1578. 
a. Maae or consisting of down 1592. 3. Coveied 
with down 1548. 4. tranf. Soft as down 1602. 

5. slang. [ See Down adv. 17 | Wide-awake, 
knowing 1821. 

x. Thick d. feathers R. H. Dana. a. I). pillows 
T712. 3. I). Peat lies Drvokn. 4. Shake off this 

Downey sleep®, Deaths counterfeit Maeb. 11. iii 81. 
lienee Downily adv. (rare). Downiness. 

Dowress ; see Doweress. 

Dowry (dciu«*ri). ME. [a. AF. dowarit 
fem. » OF. douaire masa ; see Dower. J ti. 
* Dower i. -1841 9. The portion given with 

the wife; the dot ME. t3. A present given by 
a man to or for his bride -1611 4 .fig. A gift 

of nature or fortune ; an endowment ME. 

3. Aske meo neuer so much dowrie and gift.. but 
giue mee tbe damsell to wife Gen. xxxiv. is. 


+Dow*sabel. 1590. An English form 
(through Fr.) of Dulcibella. Applied generi- 
callv to a sweetheart, lndy-love; cf. Doll -1675 

Dowse (dauz), v. Also douse. 1691. [app. 
a dialect term. ] intr. To use the divining-rod 
in search of water or mineral veins. Hence 
Dowsing vbl. sb. Dowser Mnirzai), one who 
uses the dowsing-rod. Dowsing-rod, the rod 
or twig used by dowsers. Dowsing-cheek, 
•chock, one of several pieces fayed athwart the 
apron and lapped on the knight-heads or inside 
stuff above the upper deck (Wealc). 

Dowve, obs. f. Dove. 

Doxastic (dpksarstik), a. 1794. [ad. Gr. 
8o£a<TTixos, f. 8o£d(ftit to conjecture.] Of, per- 
taining to, or depending on opinion. 

Doxology (dfkylodji). 1649 [ad. med.L. 
doxologia , a. Gr., f. 8o£o\6yus 9 f. 8o£a glory + 
-A 070 S speaking. So F. doxologiel] fa. Thanks- 
giving. b. A short formula of praise to God; 

| spec, the Gloria in exctlns or ‘Greater d.’, the 
I Gloria Patri or * Lesser d.\ or some metrical 
formula, c.g. 1 Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow etc. Hence Doxolo*gical a. per- 
taining to or of the nature of a d. Doxo'logize 
v. intr . to say the d.; trans. to address a d. to. 

Doxyl (dp’ksi). 1530. [?] A beggar’s 
trull i hence, slang, a paramour, prostitute; 


dial, a sweetheart. 

Do*xy 2, colloq . 1730. ff. (orthodoxy, etc., 
from Gr. 8<$£a.] Opinion {esp. in theological 
mutters). (Cf. -ihw.) 

* Orthodoxy my Lord,' said Bishop Warburton . . 

* is my d heterodoxy is another man s d.' 

|) Doyen (dwayfn). ME. [F. L. decanus 
Dean.] +1. A commander of ten. ME. only. 
9. The senior member of a body 1670. 
Doyley, 4 y; see Doily. 

Doze (d<?uz), v. 1647. [Perhaps earlier in 
dialects. The trans. sense Da. dbse to make 
dull, drowsy, etc.] t«« trans , To stupefy; to 


make drowsy or dull, to confuse -1818. s. intr. 
To sleep drowsily ; to be half asleep ; to nod. 
Also fig. 1693. 3 - Irons (with away , out). To 

pass (time) in dozing 1693. 

x. The tobacco had. .dozed my head Db Foe. a. I 
have been dozing over a stupid book Sheridan. 3. 
We d. away our hours 1691. Hence Doze sb. a short 
slumber. Dozed ppl , a. stupefied ; drowsy j of timber, 
decayed inside 1 doted. Do*zer, one who doses. 

Dozen (dzrzn), sb. ME. [a. OF. dozeine, 
dosaine, a Com. Rom. deriv. of *dodcce, dvtze. 
etc. : — L. duodecimo -ena, as in centcna, eta J 
1. A group or set of twelve. Orig. as a sb., 
with of; in sing., without of -= twelve. (Abbrev. 
dot.) ta. A kind of kersey, (Usu. in //.) -1791. 
t3- Corruptly, a tithing, or group of ten house- 
holds (AF, dizeyne, Fr. dizamt) -167X 

x. A d. of Knives 1726, Six d. pencils (mod.). 
Phr. Bake? 's d. (bee Bakek), dn/iTs , long, printer's d. t 
thirteen. Round d. t a full d. To talk nineteen to 
the d. . to talk very fast. Hence Do'zener, (a) a 
member of a tithing ; (b) the bead of a dozen * (c)a 
local name for constables. Do'zentlx a. colloq . « 
Twelfth. 

Dozy (dJu-zi), a. 1693. [f. Doze v . + -yL] 
1. Drowsy. 9. Of timber or fruit : In incipient 
decay; sleepy 1882. Hence Do'zlly adv. 
Do*ziness. 

tDo*zzle, V. [freq. of Doze v.] trans. To 
stupefy. Hacket. 

Dr., abbrev. of Debtor (in Book-keeping), 

\ Doctor. 

Drab (draeb), sb. 1 1515. [Conn. w. Ir. dra . 
bog, Gael, drabag slattern ; cf. also LG. drabbe 
dirt, j 1. A slatternly woman, a. A strumpet 
1 53 °- 3 - (? a different word.) Salt-making. A 

wooden case into which the salt is put when it 
is taken out of the boiling pan 1753. 

Drab (draeb), sb. 2 and a. 1541. [Orig. syno- 
nymous with drap cloth (cf. Drap-DE-Uerry). 

? Applied to a cloth of a natural undyed colour, 
whence attrib.] 

A. sb. A kind of hempen, linen, or woollen 
cloth. 

B. adj. Of a dull light brown or yellowish- 
brown 1775; fig. dull; wanting brightness 1880. 

C. sb. [the adj. used absol.J x. Drab colour; 

cloth of this colour; also, ! n pi. * drab breeches 
1821. 9. Name for a group of moths 1819. 

Drab (draeb), v. 1603. [f. Drab sb. 1 ] intr % 
To whore. Also to d. it. Henc« tDra bber, a 
whoremonger. 

Drabbet (d 1 ae*bet, dnS?be‘t). 1851. [f. Drab 
sb. 2 + -et» ] A drab twilled linen. 

Drabbish(drae biJ),fl.i 1566. [f. Drab 
+ -ish. ] Sluttish. 

Dra'bbish, a * 1849. [f. Drab a. + -ish.) 
Somewhat drab in colour. 

Drabble (draeb’l), v. [ME. drabelen « LG. 
drabbeln to walk in water or mire ; cf. drabbe 
dirt, etc.] 1. To make or become wet and 
dirty by contact w r ith muddy water or mire. a. 
Angling, {intr.) To fish for barbel, etc. with a 
rod and a weighted line 1799. Hence Drabble* 
tail* a draggle-tail. 

Drabbler, drabler (drorblw). 159a. [f 
Drabble v. § from its position. ] Naut . A piece 
of canvas, laced to the bottom of the bonnet of 
a sail, to give it greater depth. 

II Dracsena (dr&srnft). 1833. [mod.L., a. Gr. 

5 pancuva, fem. of bpdtcajv.^ Pot. A genus of 
Liliacese , containing the dragon-tree Dracsena 
Draco , and other ornamental species. 

Drachm (dram). See also Dram. ME. fa. 
F. drachme , earlier dragme * L. drachma , a. Gr 
8 paXfcfj* an Attic coin and weight, prob. orig. 

‘ a handful f. BphaotaOcu to grasp.] x. An 
ancient Greek silver coin, the Drachma. Its 
average value was 9 */*</. English. (Also 
Drachma.) Hence, the Arabic Dirhem, a. 
A weight about equal to that of the coin; 
now, in Apothecaries* weight -60 grains, or J /» 
of an ounce, in Avoirdupois * 27V* grains, or 
Via of an ounce. (Spelt drachm or dram.) 
Also, the Arabic Dirhem. ME, 3. fig . A very 
little 1635. 

|| Drachma (drse*km&). PI. -mas* also -mee* 
1579. [a. L., a. Gr. &paxvt Drachm.] x. — 
Drachm x. Also, the Jewish quarter-shekel 
b. A silver coin of modern Greece, m Ft, franc. 
It lira 1889. a. — Drachm 2. 1537. 
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fDradn, 4ne- Chem. - Draconin. 
Draconian, a . 1876. [f. as Draconic.] 
- Draconic x, a. 

Draconic (dr&kfnilc), a. x68o. [f. L. draco , 
ad. Gr. Spdnatv, also It Apdncov Draco.] 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of Draco, archon 
at Athens in 6ax B. C., or the severe code of laws 
attributed to him; harsh, severe, cruel 1708. 

a. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a dragon 
1680. 8* Astron . — Dracontic 1876. var. 

tOraco*nlcal a. Hence Draco ideally adv. 

Draconin, -ine. 1837. [f, L .draco.] Chem . 
The colouring matter in Dragon's blood. 
IlDraconites (draek^nai-tfz). 1579. [L., f. 

draconem. 1 A precious stone fabled to be taken 
out of the head of a dragon 
Draconl'tic, a. Astron. - Dracontic. 
(In recent Diets.) 

Dracontic (drftkp’ntik), a. 1727. [f. Gr. 

Spanovr-, stem of Spduojv.] Astron. Pertaining 
to the moon's nodes ; see Dragon's-head, 
-tail. 

Dracontlne (drftkp-ntain), a. 1806. [irreg. 
i. Gr. Spancoo, -ovra +-INE.] Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, a dragon. 
flDracunculus (drikirijki/flife). 1706. [L., 
dim. of draco.] 1. The Guinea-worm, D. 
{Filar id) tnedinensis. a. Ichthyol. A fish, a 

dragonet of the genus Callionymus 175a. 3. 

Bot. A herbaceous genus of Aracex, containing 
the Green Dragon (q. v.) or Dragons 1706. 
Drad, obs. f. Dread a. and v. 

Dradge, obs. or dial. f. Dredge. 

Draff (draf). [Early ME. draf, prob. repr. 
OE. *dr~xf : — OTeut. type *traSaa ncut.J 
Refuse, lees, dregs; hogVwash; spec, brewer's 
grains. Also transf. and fig. 

The d. of servile food Milt. Sams. 573. The brood 
of Belial, the draflfe ot men Milt. Hence Dra’ffish, 
Dra'fify adjs. worthless. 

Dra*ffsack- Now dial. ME. [f. Draff + 
Sack sb .] A sack of draflf or refuse ; also fig. 
a big paunch ; lazy glutton. Hence tDr&'ff- 
aacked ppl . a. stuffed with draff; worthless. 

Draft (drnft), sb. 1494. A modern phonetic 
spelling of Draught sb., now established in 
the following senses : x. The turn of the scale 
in weighing; hence a deduction from the gross 
weight allowed for this (^Cloff, q. v.). 9. 

The drawing off or selection of a party from 
some larger body for some special purpose ; 
spec, in military use 1703 ; the body so drawn 
off 1756. 8- The drawing of money by an order 

in due form. Also Draught, q. v. 1633. b. 
A bill or cheque drawn ; sometimes, spec . an 
order drawn by one branch of a firm upon an- 
other, or by one department of an office upon 
another 1745. Also fig. 4. A plan, sketch, or 
drawing, esp. of a work to be executed. More 
often Draught, q.v. 1697. 5. A rough sketch 

of a writing or document, from which the final 
or fair copy is made 1528. 0. Masonry. 

Chisel-dressing at the margin of the surface of 
a stone to serve as a guide for the levelling of 
the surface. Also Draught, q. v. b. ' The 
degree of deflexion of a millstone-furrow from 
a radial directiorf ’ {Cent. Diet.). 7. attrib. a. 
Drafted from the flock, as d. ewe. b. Drawn up 
as a rough form whence a fair copy can be made, 
c. D.-cattle % - horses', see Draught. 

a lam., convinced .. all the drafts [will] quit the 
service G. Washington 3. fic. Sogieit a d, on our 
patience 1869. 5. The d, of the petition Busan. 7- 

A d. will 1879. 

Draft (draft), v. 1714. [f. prec. sb. Still 
spelt Draught in some senses.] 1. tram. To 
draw out and remove from a larger body for 
some special purpose. Chiefly in Mil. use, and 
in Stock-farming. \s. gen. To draw off or away 
174a. 9. To draw up in a preliminary form. 

Rarely draught. 1828. 3. Masonry. To cut a 

draught (or draft) on a stone 1878. 

s. 1 he. .Corps out of which they have been drafted 
1734. a. The Duke.. read me a letter .which he had 
drafted J. W. Choker. Hence Drafter, one who 
drafts (animals, a document, etc.). 

Draftsman (dra'ftsm&n). 1663. [var. sp. 
of DrjSN$HT 5 Man. ] x. One who makes draw- 
injgfe cmjpsfgns. 9. One who drafts a document, 
asp. a legal document or a parliamentary bill 
or clause 2759. Hence Draftsmanship. 


Drag (drag), v. 1440. [A deriv. of OE. 
draian, or ON. draga to DRAW. See also 
Drug v. a ] 

I. 1. trans. To draw or pull (that which is 
heavy or resists motion) ; to haul ; hence to 
draw with force or violence; to draw slowly and 
with difficulty ; to trail. Also intr. for rtfi. «- 
passive . %.fig . Said of other than physical force 
or local motion 1596. 3. intr. To lag behind 

1494. 4. intr. To trail; to move with friction 

on the ground or surface 1666. 5. To protract 
or continue tediously ; usu. d. on 1697. 6. intr. 

To progress slowly and painfully ; to become 
tedious by protraction 1735. 

1. Or Captive d rag'd in Chains Milt. P. L. v’i. 960. 
To d. one foot after the other (mod.). To d. the 
anchor (Naut.) t to trail it along the bottom after it 
is loosened from the ground, a. Phr. To d. in ( into), 
to introduce (a subject) in a forced manner, or un> 
nei essarily. 3. The tenor dragged (mod.). 4. To 

raise the Door that it d. not Moxon. 5. Tis long 
since 1 .. have diagg'd a ling’ring life Dryden. 6. 
The day drags through Byron. 

n. To use or put a drag to. x. trans. To 
draw some contrivance over the bottom of (a 
river, etc.); to dredge; to sweep with a drag- 
net ; to search by means of a drag or grapnel. 
Also fig. 1 577. absol . 1530. 9. To break up 

with a drag or heavy harrow 172a. 3. To put 

a drag upon (wheels, etc.) 1829. 

1. fig. While I dragg'd my brains for such a song 
Tennyson. Hence Dr&'gger, one who drags. 
Drag (drseg), sb. See also Drug sb.% ME 
[mainly f. Drag v.~] 1. Something heavy that 

is used by being dragged along the ground or 
over a surface, a. A heavy kind of harrow for 
breaking up ground ME. b. A rough kind of 
sledge 1576. c. A kind of vehicle; often = 
Break; in strict English use, a sort of private 
stage-coach, with seats inside and on the top 
1755. 9. Something used to pull a weight or 

obstruction, ta. A hook or the like with which 
anything is forcibly pulled -1789. b. A Drag- 
net 1481. c. An apparatus for dredging; also 
for collecting oysters from the bed 161 r. d. An 
apparatus for iecovering objects, the bodies of 
drowned persons, etc., lrom the bottom of nvers 
or pools 1797. 3. Something that drags or 

hangs heavily, so as to impede motion, a. A aut. 
' Whatever hangs over a ship, or hinders her 
sailing' (Kersey), b. A drag-anchor (see be- 
low). c. An iron shoe, or other device, for re- 
tarding the rotation of a carriage wheel 179 7. 
d. fig A heavy obstruction to progress 1857. 

4. Techn. ; a. Masonry. A thin plate of steel 

indented on the edge, used in working soft stone 
1823. b. Founding. The bottom part of a flask ; 
called also drag-box 1864. 5. Hunting, a. The 

line of scent left by a fox, etc. ; the trail 1735. 

b. Any strong-smelling thing used to leave an 
artificial scent; e.g. a red-herring, etc. 1841. 

c. «' drag-hunt , 8. The action or fact of drag- 

ging ; slow, heavy, impeded motion ; progress 
against resistance 1813 ; the amount by which 
anything drags 1864 ; in Billiards , retarded 
motion given to the cue-ball 1873. 

1. c. Behind her came, .ad., or private stage-coach, 
with four horses Thackeray, a D. They catch them 
in their net, and gather them in their a. Hob. i 15. 
3. c. Genily down hilL t Put on the d. Syd. Smith. 

5. a. As the D. or Trail mends, cast off more Dogs 

that you can confide in 1741. 6. Working with 

pleasure, and not with any d. 1887. 

attrib. and Comb . : d.-anchor, a floating frame of 
wood, or of spars clothed with sails used to keep the 
ship's head to the wind in a gale or when dismasted ; 
a drift .anchor; -bar, -bolt, -chain, -hook, -spring, 
those by which locomotive engines, tenders, ana 
trucks are connected ; -box, (a) see x c ; (b) see 4 b ; 
-hound, one of a pack used to hunt with a d. 
(sense 5 b) ; -hunt, a hunt in which a d. (sense 5 b) is 
used ; also, a club for the prosecution of this sport ; 
•link, a link for connecting the cranks of two shafts, 
in marine engines; -man, one who uses a ding- net; 
•rake, a large rake, for raking after the cart in hay 
and corn harvest ; -Sheet a dragline hor ; -twist, a 
spiral hook at the end of a rod, for cleaning bore-holes. 

Drag-chain (-tj^in). 1791. 1. A chain used 
to retard the motion of a vehicle; esf. one with 
a large hook to hitch on the hind wheel Also 
fig. a. The strong chain by which railway 
wagons, etc. are coupled. 
l|Drag6c (dras*). 1866. [F. ; see Dredge 
sbfi] A sugar plum containing a drug; now 
often, a chocolate drop. 

Draggle (dne’gT), v. 1513. [dim. and freq. 


of Drag v.] x. To wet or befoul by allowing 
to drag through mire or wet grass; to make wet, 
limp, and dirty ; +to trail (through the dirt) 
-1793. 9. intr. (for refi.) To trail (on the 

ground), hang trailing 1594. 8- intr. To come 
on or follow slowly and stragglingly 15 77. 

1. The wet day draggles the tricolor Carlyle. 3. 
With heavy hearts they draggled at the heels of his 
troop W. Irving. Hence Dra*ggle sb. the action 
of draggling (rare). 

Draggle-h&lred, a. [after next.] With 
hair hanging wet and untidy. Dickens. 
Draggle-tail (dwg’l,tfU). 1596. [f. 

Draggle v. + T ail j£. J i. A draggle-tailed 

person. 9. pi. Skirts that drag on the ground 
in the mud 1858. 3. attrib. — next 1707. 

Dra*ggle-tailed, a. 1654. Having a tail 
or skirt that trails on the ground in mud and wet. 

Drag-hook. 1530. 1. A hook used for 

dragging. 9. The hook of a drag-chain 
Dr&gman 1 ; see Drag sb. 

DragmanS, obs. f. Dragoman. 

Dra-g-net. 1541. [Cf. Sw. drag-not. ] A 
net which is dragged along the bottom of a 
river, etc., as in fishing; also one used to sweep 
the ground game off a field. Also fig. 
Dragoman (dnrglm&n). PI. -mans, -men. 

ME. [a. F. dragoman, drogman — late Gr. 
bpayovfxapos. ad. O Arab, targumdn inteipreter, 
f. targama to interpret — Chaldee targem 
(whence targum). See also TRUCHMAN. I An 
interpreter; strictly applied to a guide in 
countiies wheie Arabic, Turkish, or Persian is 
spoken. Also tramf. 

Cirus..AlI vnpurueyed of dragoman or of guide 
Lyl>g. Hence Dra*gomanate, the office of a d. 
Dragoma'nic a. 

Dragon (drse-gwi). ME. [a. F. s— L. draco- 
nem (nom. draco), a. Gr. Spdjcan/, -ovra ; usu. 
referred to Span- aorist stem of SlpnooOai to see 
clearly.] +1. A huge serpent or snake; a py- 
thon -1849. 3. A mythical monster, part ser- 

pent, part crocodile, with strong claws, and a 
scaly skin; it is generally represented with 
wings, and sometimes as breathing out fire. 
The heraldic dragon combines reptilian and 
mammalian form with the addition ot wings. 
ME. 3. In the Bible versions repr. draco of 
the Vulgate and Spamuv of the Septuagint, 
where the Hebr. has (a) tannfn a great sea- or 
water-monster, also a large serpent ; or {b) tan, 
now understood to be the jackal ME. 4. An 
appellation of Satan, the 'Old Serpent' MF„; 
transf. a fiend 1 508. 5. An appellation of Death 
{arch.) 1500. 6. A fierce violent person; esp. a 

duenna 1755. 7. A figure of the mythical crea- 

ture ME. 8. Astron. The constellation Dtaco 
1551 ; fthe part of the moon's path which lies 
south of the ecliptic -1594; + applied to a shoot- 
ing star with a luminous train -1774. 1*0. ™ 

Dragoon i, e. -1849. 1 o. Zool. A lizard of the 

f 'enus Draco, having on each flank abroad wing- 
ike membrane, which enables it to make long 
leaps in the air 1819. 1 1. Ichthyol. (Also d.-fishT) 
a. «- Dr agonet 9. tb. The Angler, Lophius. 
1661. 19. — Dragoon sb. 3. 1867. 13. (Also 

Green D.) The plant Dracunculus vulgaris', » 
Dragons, Dragon wort 1538. tx 4- A disease 
of the eye in horses -1790. 15. attrib . Of or 

as of a dragon; dragon-like 1606. 

x. Hee. . Now D. grown. . Hugo Python Milt.,/’. L. 
x. £29. a His Armes spred wider than a Dragons 
Wings x Hen. Iff, 1. i. 1 1 Saint Gt orge that swindg d 
the D. John 11. i. 988. Swift, swift, you Dragons of 
the night (i.e. those which drew the chariot of 
Cynthia or the moon) Cymb. il II 48. Phr. Like a 
d . : fiercely, violently. 3. The lion and the d. [£. V, 
serpent] snalt thou trample under feet Ps. xci 13. 
It shall be an habitation of dragons \R.V. jackals J 
and a court for owls lea. xxxiv. 13. 7. D. china, a 

kind of porcelain decorated with designs of dragous, 
15. Cynthia checks her d. yoke Miit Pens. 59. 

Comb, i d. Arum, the plant Dracunculus vulgaris 
(sente 13)1 d.-beam. -piece, 'a beam bisecting the 
wall-plate, for receiving the heel or foot of the hip- 
rafters ' (Nicholson); -fish (see sense xx)l "Shell, a 
species of concameratcd limpet ; "Stone, Dr aconites; 
t-water, a medicinal preparation popular in 17th c. 

Comb, with dragon's, a. In names of plants, as 
dragon* s-claw, -herb Draoonwort) ; -mouth, 
the Snap-dragon. b. Dragon's belly (Astron.), 
that part of a planet's orbit most remote from the 
nodes, that is. from the dragon's head and tail; 
dragon's skin, a familiar term among miners, etc* 
for the steins of Lepidodendron 1 dragon's teeth. 
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DRAGONADE 

the teeth of the d. fabled to have been sown by 
Cadmus, whence sprang armed men. 

Dragonade; see Dragon nade. 

Dragoness (draegdnes). 1634. A female 
or she dragon (///. and fig .). 

Dragonet (dnrgdnet). ME. [a. F.] I. A 
small or young dragon, a. A fish of the genus 
Calhonymus , esp. C. dracunculus 1769. 3. A 

S. American lizard, Crocodilurus . 

Dra gon-fly , dragon fly. 1636. The com- 
mon name for neuropterous insects of the group 
Libelluhna , characterized by a long, slender 
body, large eyes, and two pairs of large reticu- 
lated wings, and by their strong, swift, flight 

Dra-gonish, a. 1530. Of the nature or 
shape of a dragon. 

Dragonnade (dr®g8n£i*d), sb. 1715. Also 
dragon&de, dragoonade. 1715. [a. F.] In pi., 
a series of persecutions directed by Louis XIV 
against French Protestants, in which dragoons 
were quartered upon them. Hence, any per- 
secution carried on witli the help of troops. 
(Rare in sing.) 

The dragoonade* of Claverhouse Spurgkon. 

Dra-gon-root. 16a i . +x. The root of dragon- 
wort or dragons. 2. In l J.S. t the tuberous 
roots of species of Arisxtna; also, the plants 
themselves 1866. 

tDra'gons. [In late ME. dragance (nit.) 
I* 1 iracontia, for dracontium, a. Gr. bpaxuvriov t 
f. bphuiuo. J The Dr AGON WORT, Dracunculus 
vulgaris -1757. 

Dragon’s blood. 1509. A bright red gum 
or resin, an exudation upon the fruit of a palm, 
Cahmus Draco. Formerly applied also to the 
inspissated juice of the dragon-tree, Dracaena 
Draco , and to exudations trora Pterocarpus 
Draco , Croton Draco , etc. Also attrib . 

Dragon’s head. 1509. [See Dragon 8.] 
x. Astron. 'The ascending node of the moon’s 
orbit with the ecliptic (marked SI); m Her., the 
name of the tincture ten ni or tawny, in blazon- 
ing by the heavenly bodies 1706. 9. Herb . The 

name of a genus of plants, Dracocephalum 1753. 

Dragon s tail. 1605. [See Dragon 8.] 1. 
Astron. The descending node of the moon’s 
orbit with the ecliptic (marked (J) 1605; » n Her.* 
the name of the tincture murrey or sanguine, 
in blazoning by the heavenly bodies 1706. 9. 

Palmistry. The discriminal line 1678. 

Dra*gon-tree. i6tt. The monocotyledon- 
ous plant Dracaena Draco (N.O. Liliacex). 
tDra-gonwort. 1565. l -Dragons -1607. 
9. Smalld. : the common Arum or Wake-robin 
*674. 3 . The Snakeweed {rare) 1656. 

Dragoon (di&g« n), sb. 1633. [ad. mod.F. 
dragon .J ft. A kind of carbine. So called 
from its * breathing fire \ -*659. a- Ong., a 
mounted infantryman armed with a dragoon 
(sense 1); now. a name ic.r certain regiments of 
cavalry i6aa. b. A rough and fierce fellow 171a. 
3, A variety of pigeon 1735. Comb. d.-bird, a 
Brazilian bird ( Cephalopterus ornatus ), called 
aLjo umbrella-bira. 

Dragoon, v. 1689. [f. prec. sb.] I .trans. 
To force or drive by the agency of dragoons ; 
to persecute, as in the Dragonnades. 9. To 
force {into a course) by rigorous and harassing 
measures 1689. 

s. To D. all Men into the Kings Religion 169a, a. 
He dragooned men into wisdom Godwin. 

Dragoonade; see Dragonnade. 
fDragOO*ner. 1639. [prob. from a Fr. dra- 
gonnier, not found.] 1. = Dragoon sb. 9. 
-1705. 9. A horse ridden by a dragoon 1649. 

8. f f. Dragoon v . J A rigid persecutor -1826. 

Dragsman (droe*gzm*n). 181a. 1. The 

driver of a drag. a. One employed to drag a 
river-bed, etc. 1896. 

Dra-g-staff (-staf). 1769- A trailing pole 
hinged to the rear of a vehicle to check back- 
ward movement in going up-hill. 
fDrail, v. 1598. [app. var. of Trail.] i. 
trans. To drag or trail along >1664. a. intr . 

To draggle, move laggingly -1716. 

Drain (drfin), v. [OE. driahnian , prob. for 
*drdarnian, f. root drtag- OTeut. +dravg- 
dry. Found in OE., then not till x6th c. ] ti* 
trans. To strain through any porous medium 
-1667. a. To draw or carry off or away gradu- 
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ally 1538, Also transf and fig , 3. To drink 

to the last drops 160a. 4. intr. Of liquid : To 

trickle through ; to flow gradually ofi or away 
15 87. 5. trans. To withdraw the water or 
moisture from gradually; to leave dry by with- 
drawal of moisture 1577. 6. To drink dry 1697. 

7. transf. and fig. To exhaust; to deprive gradu- 
ally of resources, strength, etc. 1660. 8. intr. 

To become dry by percolation or flowing away 
of moisture 1664. 

x. Salt-water drayned through twenty vessels Bacon. 
a. The stream** .. are now drained dne Fuller. He 
..permitted those of Koine to exhaust and d. the 
wealth of England 1625. 3. He dreiues bis draughts 

of Kenish downe Hantl. l iv. 10. k. He dreyne him 
drie as Hay Afacb. 1. iii. 18. 6. Th«y had drained 

the cup of life to the dregs Dickens. 

Drain (dr/iii), sb. 155a. [f. Drain v.] i. 
That by which liquid is drained ; esp. an arti- 
ficial channel or conduit for carrying off water, 
sewage, etc. ; in Surgery , a tubular instrument 
used to draw off the discharge from a wound 
or abscess 1834. 9. The act ot draining; drain- 

age; now only fig. constant or gradual outlet or 
withdrawal 1731. 8* slang. A drink 1836. 4. 

pi. Dregs from which liquid has been drained ; 
dial, brewers' grains from the mash-tub 1820. 

x. Through these Fens run ureat Cuts or Dreyns 
1696. The main d. of the country is the Wald nullah 
1876. % A sad d. upon my time T. Moork. A d. on 

the revenue 1849. attrib. and Comb., as dL-pi/e, ’tile, 
eic.; d.-cock, a cock for draining the water out of a 
boiler 1 -trap, a trap on a d. to prevent the escape of 
sewer-gas ; -well, a pit sunk through an impervious 
stratum of eat th to reach a pervious stratum and forxn 
a means of diainage for surface water (Knighl). 

Drainage (drAnedij). 1653. [f. Drain v. 
+ -age.] x. The action of draining. Also/ftf- 
a. A system of drains, artificial or natural 1878. 
3. That which is drained off by a system of 
drains ; sewage 1834. 

attrib. aud Comb., as d-arta, . district , - shaft \ d.- 
tube ( Stirg ), a small tube, with lateral perforations, 
parsed through a cannula into the cavity to be drained. 

Drainer (dr^i-nai). 1598. [f. as prec.] 1. 
One who drains; esp one who constructs field- 
drains 1611. a. That which drains; a drain; 
a vessel for draining moist substances 

Drai ning, vbl. sb. 1565. [f. Drain v. 

-ing 1 . J Tne action of Dr atn v. 

attrib. and Comb., as d. -brick, - tile , -w fell, etc. 

Drai*nless, a. 1817. [f. Drain sb. or v. + 
-less. | Exhaustless. 

Drake 1 (dr*«k). [OE. draca Com. WGer. 
*draho, a. L. draco dragon. ] X. — DRAGON a. 
Obs. or arch. tb. <= Dragon i. (OE. only.) 
ta. A fiery meteor; see Fike-drake 2. -1610 
3. A small sort of cannon. Now Hist. 1625. 4. 

Angler’s name for species of Ephemera 1658. 
5. A beaked galley. (Cf. ON. dreki.) 1862. 
Comb, d.-ahot Trora sense 3. 

Drake 54 (dr*ik). IME, corresp. to north, 
and central Ger. dii draak , drake , drache 
(same sense). Not shortened from an OE. 
*andrake. ] The male of birds of the duck 
kind. Also attrib. Comb. d.-stone, a flat stone 
thrown along the surface of water so as to graze 
it and rebound. 

Drake, obs. f. Drawk sb. 

Dram (drsem), sb . 1 ME. [phonetic sp. of 
Drachm. ] +1. - Drachm i. -1526. 9. A 

weight; Drachm 2. Also the Arabic Dir- 
hem. 3. A fluid dram (— Vs fluid ounce) of 
medicine, etc. ; hence, b. A small draught of 
spirits or the like. 1590. Hence dramshop. a 
liquor shop (1761). 4 .fig. — DRACHM 3. 1566. 

5. Canada And U.S . A section of a raft of staves. 
(? A distinct word.) 1878. 

4. Having not one d. of learning Hearn*. Kence 
Dram v. to tipple t trans. to ply with drams. 

Dram, sb A 1663. [Short for Drammen.] 
Timber from Drammen in Norway. Also<z//r*A 

Drama (dra’m&). 1515. [a. late L. drama , 
a. Gr. bpdfia, f. &pav to do, act, perform. Earlier 
drame, as in Fr. 1 x. A composition in prose 
or verse, adapted to be acted on the stage, in 
which a story is related by means of dialogue 
and action, and is represented with accompany- 
ing gesture, costume, and scenery, as in real 
life; a play. a. With the : The dramatic branch 
of literature; the dramatic art x66i, 3. A series 

of actions or course of events having dramatic 
unity, and leading to a final catastrophe 1714. 

t. 1 cannot for the stage a d. lay, Tragic Or comic 
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B- Jonb. a. The received Rules of the D. Addison. 
The lover of the Elizabethan d. M. Pattison. 3. 
The awful d. of Providence now acting on the moral 
theatre of the world Burkb. 

Dramatic (dr&mse-ttk), a. (sb.) 1589* [ad. 
late L. dramatic us , a. Gr., f. hpdpa, bpapar - ; 
cf. F. dramatique .] 

A. x. Of, pertaining to. or connected with 
the, or a, drama ; dealing with or employing the 
iorins of the drama. So Drama tical a. (now 
rare). 9. Characteristic of, or appropriate to, 
the drama ; theatrical 1725. 

x. A d. critic 1885. t a. The destruction of a great 
and ancient institution is an eminently d. thing 
Lbcky. 

B. sb. ti. A dramatic poet -1741. a. pi. The 
drama 1684. 

Dramatically, adv. 1659. [f. as prec.] In 
a dramatic manner ; from a dramatic point of 
view; with theatrical effect 
Drama -tide, -icule. 1813. [f. L. drama.] 
A miniature or insignificant drama. 

|| Dramatis personae (drae xn&tis pajs^-n;). 
Abbrev. dram.pers. 1730. [L.J The characters 
of a play (lit. and fig.). 

Dramatist (drse*niati st). 1678. [f.Gr .Spapa, 
Spdfxar- + -1ST. ] A writer of dramas or dramatic 
portry; a play-wright. 

Dramatize (drae’m&toiz), v. 1780. [f. as 
prec. +-IZK.] i. trans. To convert into a 
drama; to put into dramatic form, adapt for 
the stage. 9. To represent dramatically 1823. 

3. intr. To admit of dramatization 1819. 

x. To d. the Lady of the Lake Scott. 3. The story 
would d. admirably 1836. Hence Dra'matiza'tion, 
conversion into drama; a dramatized version. 

Dramaturge (due matxddg). 1870. [a. F., 
ad. Gr. Spafiarovpyos, f. bpdpa, bpafiaro- + 
(pytiVf •tpyos worker.] — DRAMATURGIST. 

Fate is the d. ; necessity Allots the parts Symonos. 
So Dramaturgic, -al a. pertaining to dramaturgy. 

Dra -maturgist. 1825. [Las prec.] A com- 
poser of a drama. 

Dra*maturgy. 1801. [ad. Gr . bpafiarovpyla ; 
cf. F . dramaturgie.] 1. Dramatic composition; 
the dramatic art. a. Theatrical acting 1837. 

Drank, pa. t. of Drink. 

[Drank, erron. f. Drawl sb. brome-grass.] 
f t) rap-d e-Berry. Also as three words. [F. ; 
» cloth of Berry.] 1619. A kind of woollen 
cloth, coming from Berry in France -1818. 

Your rotten French camlets now, or your drab-de- 
bt rries Scott. 

Drape (dr£»p), v. ME. [a. F. draper to 
weave, f. drop cloth.] +1. trans. To weave 
into cloth -1683. Also absol. 9. To cover with, 
or as with, cloth; to hang, dress, or adorn with 
drapery 1847. Also transf. and fig. 3. To 
adjust artistically. Also intr. for refi. 1862. 
t4. To reprimand. [Cf. Dress v.] Temple. 

x. Flanders doth d. Cloth for thee of thine oym 
Wool 1683. a. A red gown draped with old Spanish 
lace 1882. fig. Draped in solemn inanities Fkoudb 
H ence Dra*pUlg vblsb. 

Drape (,ar<?p), sb. 1665. [f. F. drop and 
Drape v.\ a. Cloth, draperv. b. Draping. 

Draper (drz-i-paj), sb. ME. [a. AF. draper 
— F. d rafier, f. drop.) 1. Or ig. One who made 
(woollen) cloth. Subseq., A dealer ia cloth, 
whence, now, in other textile fabrics. 9. In 
comb. « -seller ; see Ale-DRAPER. So tDra-per 
v. rare, to weave into cloth; absol. to drape. 

Drapery (dr^-psri), sb. ME. [a. OF. dra- 
per ic.\ 1. Cloth or textile fabrics collectively. 
9. The business of a draper ; tdoth-making ; 
now, the sale of cloth, etc. 1488. 3. The artistic 
arrangement of clothing in painting or sculpture 
1610. 4. The stuff with which anything is 

diaped; clothing or hangings of any kind; esp. 
the clothing of the human figure in sculpture or 
painting. Also fig. 1686. Also attrib . 

3. Attitude without action . dress without d. Fuseli. 

4. To dispose the d., so that the folds shall have an 
easy communication, and grat efully follow each other 
Sia J. Rjcynolds. Nature is stripped of all her 
summer d. Howrrr. Hence Dra'pery v. to cover 
with, or as with, d. Dra*peried ppL a. 

+ Dra ’pet. 1590. [ad. It. drappctto t dim, of 
drappo.\ A covering -1799. 

Drastic (drse-stik), a. 1691. [ad. Gr. tpaan- 
n 6 s, f. Spar.] x. Med. Of medicines : Acting 
with vigour, violent. Also as sb. a. transfi 
Vigorously effective ; violent 1808. 


ft (Gw. K< "" ) * (Fr. p my U (Ger. Mtfller). (Fr. dune). 6 (c*rl). c (e«) (tlure). I (fl) (r«h). g (Fr. tare). 9 (ta, fan, earth). 
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. edlea 1836. 

measure Mill. Hence Dra'Stlcaily aek 
Drat (drat), int. 1815. [Aphetic £ W rot, 
for God rot /; see Rot v.J An exclaim of angry 
vexation ; * • Hamg \ • dash ‘ confound ( 

Hence Drat v. ; Dratted ppl. a. 

Drat, obs. 3rd pers. sing. pres, of Dread v . 
Draught (draft), sb. [Early ME. draht , 
from Com. Teut. dragan to draw. Usually the 
gh passed, in pronunciation, through wh, into 
/, whence Draft, q. v.J 
I. 1. The action, or an act, of drawing or 
pulling, esp. of a vehicle, plough, etc. ; pull, 
traction, (rarely draft.) a. That which is drawn, 
ta. A load ME. only, b. A quantity drawn : 
used as a specific measure 1740. 3. Something 

used in drawing or pulling, as harness for 
horses 1483. 4. A team of horses or oxen, to 

gether with what they draw. Now dial '. 1523. 

z. The Hertfordshire wheel-plough., is of the easiest 
d. Mortimer, a. Draught . .sixty. one pounds weight 
of wool Halliwbi.u. 

'll* fig. Drawing, attraction ; inclination {arch.) 
(also t draft. ) ME. 

III. x. The act of drawing a net for fish ME, 
a. The take in one drawing of the net. (rarely 
draft.) ME 8. A measure of weight of eels, 
«= 20 lbs. 1859. 

x. For be was astonished ..at the d. of the fishes 
which they had taken Luke v 9. 

IV. ti. The drawing of a bow ; also, a bow 

Shot - r 6 o 5 . t«- The sweep of a weapon -1460. 

8. The drawing of a saw through a block of 
wood or stone; hence a measure of sawyer’s 
work ME. 4. See Draft i. 1494. 

V. 1. The drawing of liquid into the mouth 

or down the throat; an act of drinking; the 
quantity drunk at one pull, (rarely draft .) ME. 
a. A dose of liquid medicine; a potion 1656. 8. 
Inhaling of smoke or vapour; that which is in- 
haled at one breath 1621. 4 .fig. The drinking 

In of something by the mind or soul (Cf 
Drink v.) 1560. 

x. Our morning d. Massinger. a. Fee the doctor 
for a nauseous d. Dryden. Phr. Black d . : a purga- 
tive consisting of an infusion of senna with sulphate 
of magnesia and extract of liquorice. (Also fig.) 4. 
MaLe the d. of life sweet or bitter Johnson. 

VI. The action of drawing out to a greater 
length ; that which is drawn out or spun, a 
thr ea d ME. 

VII. Naut. The action of drawing or displac- 
ing (so much) water; the depth of water which 
a vessel draws, (sometimes draft.) 1601. 

A.. Vessel. .For shallow d. and bulke vnprizable 
7 W. N. v. i. 58. 

VlH. fi. The action of moving along; course, 
going -1485. ta. A move at chess, etc. [ F. 
trait : — L. tr actus. \ -1656. 3. pi. A game 

played by two persons on a chequer-board, 
simpler than chess, all the pieces being of equal 
value and moving alike diagonally. (In U.S. 
called checker', mScotL dambrod. ( rarely f drafts. ) 
ME. b. One of the pieces : —Draughtsman. 
{Usu. in pi.) 1894. 

Dt. 1. A current, stream, flow 1601 ; in Hy- 
draulics, the area of an opening for a flow of 
water, (also draft.) 1874. A current of air, 
tsp. in a room or a chimney, (occas. draft.) 1768. 

a. Natural d . : the current of air that passes through 
the hre in a steam boiler, etc. without mechanical aid, 
as dist from blast, forced d., that artificially increased 
either by rarifying the air above the fire or by com- 
pressing it below. 

a. ti. The drawing of a line or mark with a 
brush, pen, pencil, etc. ; the mark so made ; a 
stroke. [F. trait.} -1662. fa. Delineation, 
drawing -1734. ta. That which is drawn or 
delineated, (rarely draft.) -1796. Tb. Repre- 
sentation in sculpture; a sculptured figure -1686. 
4. spec. A sketch, preparatory to a work of art 
1847. Also fig. 5. A sketch in words, (occas. 
draft,) 1503. 6. A plan. Also Draft, q.v. 

7. See Dr aft 5. 1528. f8. Something drawn 

up; a scheme; a plot, (rarely draft.) -1731. 

4. Like the first d. of a painter Fulkr. 5. Thus 
I have, in a short' d„ given a view of our original 
Ideas Locks. 7. What 1 wrote in the first d. of this 
work Bubnkt. 

XL x* See Draft a. 1703. a. Comm. Sea 
to aft 3. 1633. 

x. Draughts of 
Yeats. 


labourers were employed In Spain 


in. fi. fig. Derivation ; something derived 
-1561, fa, An extract -160 x. 3. The action of 
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drawing liquor from a vessel ; readiness to he so 
drawn ME. 4. A mild blister, etc. that ‘ draws 
1828. 5. Masonry, etc. See Draft 6. 1859. 

Xm. fi. (?) A cesspool or sink -1703. ta. 
A privy -x68i, 

XIV. attrib. a. Of beasts : Used for draught 
or drawing, (also draft.) 1466, b. Of sheep ■ 
Drafted from the flock, c. Of liquor : On 
draught; as d. ale , beer , etc. 1893. d. Of a docu 
meat: Drawn up as a tough copy. (Com- 
monly Draft, q.v. 7.) 1878. 

Comb. : d. -board, the board on which the game of 
draughts is played 1 -box, an air-tight tube by whit h 
the water from an elevated wheel is conducted to the 
tail-race; -engine, the engine over the shaft of a 
coal-pit or mine; -hook, one of the hooks of iron 
fixed, on the cheeks of a cannon carriage, used for 
drawing a gun backwards or forwards ; f-hound, a 
hound used for tracking by scent ; t-bouse, a privy 
( = sense XI 11 . 2); -line, a line on a ship marking 
the depth of water she draws ; -net, a net that is 
drawn for fish ; -spring, a spring inserted between 
the trace and tho car so as to relieve the strain of 
starting ; -way, a way along which something is 
drawn ; a passage for a current of air. 

Draught (draft),v. 1714. [f. Draught^.] 
x. trans. » Draft v. i. 9. To make a plan or 
sketch of; to design, (occas. draft.) 1828. 3. To 
cut a draught upon. (Also Draft, q.v. 3.) 1848. 
4. Weaving. To draw (the threads of the warp) 
through the heddles of the loom; see Draw v. 

x. The commander, .shall d. off an equal number of 
men. .to supply their places 1758. 

TI For other senses see Draft v. 

fDrau -glit-bridge. ME. * Drawbridge 

draughtsman (drerftsmaen). PI. -men. 
See also Draftsman, 1663. [f. draught's + 

Man.] i. A man employed or skilled in mak- 
ing drawings or designs. 9. One who draws 
up, or makes a draft of, legal or other docu- 
ments. Now oftener Draftsman, q.v. 1759. 

3. One of the pieces used in the game of 
draughts; var. Dkaughtman 1894. 

x. Tbe d. of the Survey 3875. a. The actual d. of 
the Report 1887. Hence Drau-ghtsmanship. 

Draughty (drn fti), a. 1602. [f. Draught 
sb. + -Y J «] 1. Abounding in currents of air, as, 

a d. room 1846. -fa. Rubbishy; filthy (tare) 
1602. Hence Drau-ghtlness. 

Drave, obs. or arch. pa. t. of Drive v. 
Dravidian (dravi-diau'), a. and sb. 1856. 

[ Skr. Dr avid a, province of S. India.] Name of 
a race of S. India and Ceylon, and the group of 
agglutinative languages spoken by them. 

Draw ( drp\ v Pa. t. drew (dr«) ; pa. pple. 
drawn (drfin). [Com. Teut. str.vb.: OE .dragan. 
Only in OE. and ON with sense ‘draw, pull ’ ; 
in other langs. with that of * carry, bear\] 

I. Of simple traction. (The most general 
word for this.) x. tram. To cause to move 
toward oneself by the application of force ; to 
pull. Also absol. Also /r/f.,and intr for pas- 
sive. 9. To pull after one; raova (a thing) 
along by traction ME. Also absol., and intr. 
fox passive. 3. transf To convey in a vehicle; 
to cart ; to haul M E. **/n specific applications. 

4. To drag (traitors) at a horse’s taii, or on a 

hurdle, to the place of execution ME. +5. To 
pull or tear in pieces , asunder -1700. 6. To 

cause to shrink; to distort ME. Also intr. for 
refi. t7- To mend (a rent) -1611. *** With 

specific objects. 8. To pull up (a sail, etc.), pull 
out (a bolt, etc.), haul in (a net), etc. ME. 9. 
To bend (a bow); also, to pull back (the arrow) 
on the string. Also absol. ME. xo. To pull (a 
curtain, veil, etc.) over something, or aside or oft 
from it. Also fig. ME. Also intr. for refi. ■* 
passive. xx. Of a ship, etc. ; To displace (so 
much depth of water); to sink so deep in float- 
ing. [So F. tirer seize pieds d'eau, etc. j 1555. 
is. In Cricket , To divert (the ball) to the 1 on ’ 
side by a slight turn of the bat 1857. ****/« 

transf. and fig. applications, 23. trans. To 
cause to come, move, or go (from or to some 
place, position, or condition). Obs. exc. in assoc, 
with other senses. ME. +14. To lead (a ditch, 
wall, etc.) from one point to another. (L. du- 
cere.) -1796. tis.To render; to translate -1560. 
tx6. fig. a. To adduce, b. To attribute, c. To 
pervert, wrest. -1704. fiy. Aritk. To add [to, 
together)’, to subtract (out of); to multiply (into, 
in) -1811, 
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I. A Shark, drew him under Water 170a The rope 

drew taut 1866. a. A locomotive drawing a long train 
of wagons (mod.). Phr. To d. with’, to be in like 
case with Shaks. 4. After tbe fassyon of treytours 
to be drawen, hanged and auaitted Hall. 6. Tbe 
face smiling, but drawn and fixed Swinburne. 9 A 
certain*! man drew a bow at a venture 1 Kings xxii 
34. Phr. To d. a bead : see Bead sb. To d. bit, 
bridle , rein t to pull up : also fig. xo. When the 
curtens were drawne, all the people might see it 1631. 
Phr. To d. the cloth, to* clear away ’ after a meal 
(Now arch ) 13. Phr. Tod. into example, precedent, 

comparison , etc. 

II. Ol attraction, drawing in or together, x. 

To take in (air, etc.) into the lungs; to breathe; 
to cause (a draught) to enter ME. 9. absol. or 
mtr. To produce or admit of a draught; said ol 
a chimney, a cigar, etc. 1758. 3. To attract, 

as a magnet; to contract (rust, heat, etc. : also 
fig.) ME. 4. fig. To attract by moral force, 
persuasion, inclination, etc.; to lead, entice, 
turn (to, into, or from a course, condition, etc.) 
ME. Also absol. 5. To induce (to do some- 
thing) 1568. 6. To bring together Obs. exc. 

as a. soc. with other senses. 1568. Also intr, 
for refi 7. To bring about as a result, entail, 
bring on ME. 8. To cause to fall upon ME. 

x. Swoln with wind and the rank mist tneyd. Mi lx. 
Lyiidas 126 a. The fire does not d. well 1833. 3. 

Bras diaweth soone ruste ME 4. I was drawn., 
thcrunto through the- Fi rming. M ii t. l\ L. 11. 308. 
Mr. Emerson always draws Low sn. 7. The interest 
ibut druwe.s the freehold Bacon. _ 8 The occasion 

LLhatJ drew this mischiefe upon him Earle. 

HI. Of extraction, withdrawal, removal. x. 
To pull out, take out, extract ME Also absol 

9. T o pull or take out one of a number of things 
(‘lots*) ME. ; to obtain or select b\ lot 1700 

3. To separate or select from a group or heap; 
spec, to separate (seeds) from the husks ME. 

4. To drag or force (a badger or fox) Irom his 

hole 1834. *t*5. To withdraw (stakes, a horse, 

etc.) -1857. 6. To leave undecided (a game, 

etc.). ( ? withdraw . ) 1837. 7. To raise, as 

water from a well, etc. ME. 8. To cause (liquid) 
to flow from a vessel thiough an opening, blood 
from a wound, etc. Also absol. to draw liquor. 
ME. 9. To extract (a liquor, etc ) by suction, 
pressure, infusion, or distillation 1550. Also 
absol. (of the teapot), ami mtr. (of the tea). 

10. Med. To cause a flow of (blood, etc.) to a 

particular part ; to promote suppuration Also 
abud. (of a poultice or blister). ME. zx. To 
drain off (water); also absol., and intr (for refi.) 
1607 19. To take, obtain, or derive from a 

source ME. Also intr . or ab sol 1 3. To elicit, 
evoke spec, in Card%, To cause fa card or cards) 
to lie played out. ME. 14. colloq To rouse to 
action, speech, or anger; to ‘fetch’; toexaspe- 
rate i860. 15. To deduce 1576. 16. To ex- 

tract something from, draw out the contents of; 
to drain 1576: to diaw out the viscera of; to 
disembowel ME. 17. To draw a net through 
or along (a river, etc.) for fish ME. 1%. Hunt- 
ing. To search (rt wood, etc* ) for game Also 
absol. 1583. 19. colloq . To * pump ’ (a person) 

i 8 57 - 

1. He would have drawn tbe cork 1828. To d. 
stumps at cricket 1^50, two cards 187a Tod. l~ thinl 
an onion bed (mod.), absol. D. (sc. the sword), if you 
be men Rom. 4 ful. 1. i. 69. a. Pbr. To d. cut(s, 
lot(s\ see Cut sbd, Lot. The jury is drawn very 
fairly Kratinge, 6. To d. a battle 1878. 8. 1 will 

entertaine Bnrdolfe . be shall d ; he shall tap Merry 
IV 1. iii. 11. Their Stinps J. Blood Dkydbn Pbr. 
To d. it mild : (0) lit. in reference to beer ; (b) to 
refrain from exaggeration 9. Oil of sweet Almonds 
newly drawn 1747. is. The stocke from whence he 
drawetb bis descent Fleming. I He] drew his salary 
quarterly 1850. 13. He draws all the trumps ai d 

wins all the tricks H. H. Gums. 16. To d. an oven 
Prrvs. To pluck and d a Goose Culpfppbr. 18. 
Phr. To d (a covert) blank : to search it without 
success ; also to d. a blank (with allusion to drawing 
a blank in a lottery). 

IV. Of tension, extension, protraction. 1. To 
pull out to a gt eater length or size ; to stretch, 
distend, extend; to spin (a thread). Also absol,, 
and intr. for rfi. ME. Also fig. 9. techn. a. 
To make (wire) by drawing a piece of metal 
through holes of diminishing size. b. To flatten 
out (metal). 3. Naut. intr. Of a sail : To swell 
out tightly with the wind 1627. 

x. The Skin drew or stretch'd like a Piece of Doe 
Leather 1747. fig. The anguish, .is too long drawn 
1885. 

V. Of delineation or construction by drawing, 
t. To trace (a line, figure, etc.) by drawing a 


(man), a (pxissj. an (loud)* v (cat)* e (Fr. chii). 2 (ev*r). si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit). 1 (Psych*). 9 (what). p(go t). 
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pencil, pen, or the like, across a surface ME. 
a. To make by drawing lines ; to design, de- 
lineate ; tto model. Also fig. M E. Also ad sol. 
or intr. 1530. ts- To devise; to set in order, 
arrange -1663. 4. To frame (a document, bill, 

cheque, etc.) in due form; to write out ME. 
Also fig. 5. To frame, formulate, institute 
(comparisons, distinctions, etc.) 1789. 

s. Like figures drawn upon a dial plate Cowfer. 
Phi. To d. a lint {fig.)\ to fix a limit or boundary. 

a. To d. cartoons on wood t86i. fig. To d. a char- 
acter Addison. 4. Clarke, d. a deed of gift Merck . 
V. iv. i. 394. She should d. bills upon me JDk For. 
Phr. To a. against , to issue drafts in consideration 
of (value placed in the drawee's hands). 9. i . . avoided 
drawing comparisons between your son and F. 1802. 

VI. reft, and intr . Of motion, moving oneself, 
f 1. refi. To d oneself : to move oneself, come, 
go to or towards ; to withdraw from -1618. fa. 
intr. To move, come, go -1808. b. Nqw only, 
To move towards a place, to come near, ap- 
proach. to come together, to withdraw to one 
side ME. Also fig. 3. To draw near or ap- 
proach in time ME. 4. Hunting. Of a hound : 
To track game by the scent, b. To move slowly 
towards the game after pointing. 1589. 5. Rac- 

ing . Gradually to gain on or get away from an 
antagonist 1833. 

a. Our men immediately . . drew together in a body 
Damfikk. fig. To d. to age Caxton. 3. To d. to a 
conclusion 1821. 5. Phr. Tod. level-, to come up 

with an antagonist. 

Comb, with adverbs. See also simple senses and 
adverbs. D. back. a. Comm To recover (the whole 
3r part of the duty at. goods) upon exportation; see 
Drawback sb. b. intr. To move backwards from 
one’s position ; al so fig. D. in. a. trans. To con- 
tract; to cause to shrink, b. To inhale, c. fig. To 
inveigle, entice ; to ensnare, d. Of a day or evening ■ 
To draw to a close. Also of a succession of days: 
To become gradually shorter. D. off. a. trans . To 
withdraw (troops) from a position; intr. to withdraw. 

b. To divert (the mind, etc.). C. trans. To convey 
away (liquid) by a tap, a channel, or the like. Also 
intr, (for refi.). D. oil. R. To bring on. b. To lead 
on. C. intr. To advance, approach. d. Hunting. 
« sense VI. 4. D. out. a. trans. To extract. b. 
Mil, To lead out of camp or quarters; also intr. for 

.; to extend in line; to detach from the main 
body. C. To stretch; to flatten out (metal), d. fig. 
To protract. e. l o elicit. f. To induce to talk 
{colloq.). g. To draw up; to make out; todelineatc. 
h. intr. To become longer. i. Racing. To get 
gradually fur t hr r ahead. D. over. To convert to 
one's party or interest. D. up. a. refi. To assume 
an erect attitude. b. To bring or come to a stand. 
C. To set in array, as troops. Also intr. for rrfi. d. 
To frame, write out in 1 proper form. e. To conic up 
with, come closo to. 1 . To take up with 

Draw (dr£), sb. 1663. [f. Draw*/.] 1. An 
act oi drawing; sec Draw v. a. Anything 
having power to draw a crowd (colloq.) 1881. 
3. Drawing of lots; a raffle 1755. 4 * A drawn 

game or match 1871. g. * That pait of a bridge 
which is raised up, swung round, or drawn 
aside (U.S.) ’ (Webster). 6. A thing or person 
employed to draw a person out. Also, one who 
Is easily drawn out (slang). x8xj* 

Draw-, the verb-stem in comb. : 
a. used attrib. — drawing-, used for, in, or by 
drawing : as 

4. -arch, a movable arch in a bridge 1 a drawbridge 
arch ; -bench, a machine in which wiie or strips of 
metal are reduced In thickness by drawing through 
gauged apertures, also called drmving-bench 1 •bolt, 
s coupling-pin of a railway wagon ; -bore, a pin-hole 
through a tenon, so bored that the pin shall draw the 

G irts together; hence d.-boreo.i -dock, a cieek or 
let in the bank of a navigable river into which boats 
or barges can be run | -gear, (*) harness for draught 
animals ; (b) the apparatus by which railway carriages 
and trucks are connected together in a train ; -head, 
the head of a draw-bar in a railway-carriage ; -kiln, 
a lime-kiln so constructed that the burned lime is 
drawn at the bottom; -link, a link connecting rail- 
way carriages or trucks; -loom, the loom used in 
figure-weaving, in which tbo strings through which 
the warps are passed were pulled by a iL-boy ; -rod, 
s rod connecting the d.-bars of railway carriages; 
•have, a drawing-knife for shaving spokes, etc.; 
•spring, the spring between a d.-bnr and the truck 
or carriage 1 -tap, a tup for emptying a pipe, cistern, 
etc; -tube, the compound tube, one part sliding 
within the other, which carries the object-glass and 
eye-piece of a microscope, 
b. governing an object ; as 
d.-blood, he who or that which draws blood. 
Drawable,#. 1647. Capable of being drawn. 
Drawback (drj’baek). 1618. [f. phr. to 

draw back . ) 


A. sb. tx. One who draws back or retires, o. 

An amount paid back from a charge previously 
made; esp. a certain amount of excise or import 
duty remitted when the commodities on which 
it has been paid are exported; orig., the action 
of drawing back a sum paid as duty 1697. 3. 

A deduction 1753. 4. A hindrance, disadvan- 

tage 1720. 

3. A .. d. from the utility of their compilations 
1837. 4. Roman citizenship had its drawbacks 1865. 

B. adj. That is, or has. to be, drawn back; as 
d.-lock X703. 

Draw-bar (drj’bar). 1839. The bar that 
bears the draw-links or couplings by which rail- 
way carriages and trucks are connected in a 
train. 

Draw-boy. 1731. The boy who pulls the 
cords of the harness in figure- weaving ; hence, 
the piece of mechanism by which this is now done. 
Drawbridge. ME. [f. Draw-; see also 
Draught-kkidge.] 1, A bridge hinged at 
one end and free at the other, which may be 
drawn up and let down so as to prevent or per- 
mit passage over it, or allow passage through 
the channel which it crosses. 

The original form was the lifting d. % used to span 
the fosi of a castle or fortification, or the inner part 
of it ; in more recent times a swing- or swivel-bridge 
which revolves horizontally is much employed 1 see 
also Bascule. Ad. to permit the passage of vessels 
sometimes forms a small section of a long permanent 
bridge. 

a. A movable bridge or gangway on a ship, 
etc. 1856. 

Drawcansir (drpkae-nisoj). Also Draw- 
c&nsir. 1072. [Formed after Dryden's Al- 
manzor. "| Name of a blustering, bragging char- 
acter in Villiers’s burlesque ‘The Rehearsal 
w ho in the last scene enters a battle and kills all 
the combatants on both sides : hence allusively, 
and attrib. 

Such a [)., as to cut down both friend and foe Tucker. 

Draw-cut, sb. 1833. A cut made by a 
drawing movement. 

Drawee (drj,* ). 1 766. The person on whom 
a draft or bill oi exchange is drawn. 

Drawer 1 (drQ-aj). ME. [f. Draw v. + 
-er *. | 1. One who, or that which, draws ; see 

Dr aw v. a. spec, fine who draws liquor ; a tap- 
ster at a tavern 1567. 3. One who draw s a draft, 

bill of exchange, orlegaldocument 1682. 4. One 
who makes a drawing , a draughtsman X579. 
Drawer* (dro*j). 1580. [f. Draw v. ; cf. 
F. tiroir. J A box-shaped receptacle, fitting 
into a space in a cabinet or table, so that it can 
be drawn out horizontally b. pi. Drawers ^ 
Chest of drawers ; a piece of furniture made to 
contain a number of drawers, arranged in tiers. 
Drawers (dr§»jz), sb.pl. 1567. [f. Draw 
v. ; orig. low.] A garment for the lower part of 
the body and legs : now usually under-hose worn 
next the skin. 

Draw-file (drjribil), v. X884. [f. Draw- 

used advb.J trans. To file longitudinally, with- 
out lateral movement. 

Draw-gate. 1791. A sluice-gate. 
Draw-glove. M E. +1. ( Also draw-gloves.) 
An old parlour game, also called drawing {of) 
gloves , which consisted in a race at drawing off 
gloves when certain words were spoken. 9. An 
archer's drawing-glove. 

Drawing (dr§riq), vbl. sb. ME, [f. Draw 
v.] z. gen. The action of Draw v. q.v b. 
concr. That which is drawn, or obtained by 
drawing, spec, in pi., the amount of money 
taken in a shop, or drawn in the course of busi- 
ness 1883. 9. The formation of a line by draw- 

ing some tracing instrument from point to 
point of a surface; representation by lines; de- 
lineation, as dish from painting; the draughts- 
man's art x£3o; trans f the arrangement of 
the lines which determine form 1753. 3. That 

which is drawn; a delineation by pen, pencil, 
or crayon; a sketch 1668. 4. Textile Afanuf. 

A name given to a number of operations from 
combing to spinning, to reduce the thickness 
I of the sliver of wool by drawing the warp 
through the reed 1831. 

Comb. -, a. In various senses, as d.-awl, an awl 
having an eye near the point, so as to carry a thread 
through the hole bored 1 -bench, a bench or table in 
I the mint on which strips of metal are drawn to the 


same thickness for coining; also a bench on which a 
cooper works with his d.. knife ; -bridge --- Draw- 
bridge ; -frame, a machine in which the slivers from 
the carding machine are drawn out and attenuated ; 
-glove, a glove worn by archers on the right hand 
in drawing the bow; -machine, a machine through 
which strips of metal are drawn to be made thin and 
even, etc.; -press, a machine for cutting and pns&> 
ing sheet meial into a required shape, as for pans, 
eic. ; -table, a table extensible by drawing out slides 
or leaves. b. Of or pertaining to delineation, as d.- 
block, a block composed of leaves of drawing.paper, 
adhering at the edges, so as to be removable one by 
one ; -board, a board on which paper is stretched 
for drawing on; -book, a book for drawing in; 
•compass, -es, a p.ur of compares having a pencil 
or pen in place of one of the points; -paper, stout 
paper of various kinds for drawing on; -pen. an in* 
strument adjustable by a screw to draw ink lines of 
varying thicknesses; -pin, a flat-headed pin used to 
fasten d.-paper to a board, desk, etc. 

Drawing, fipl. a. M E. [f . as prec.] 1. gen. 
That draws, in various senses 1576. 9. s fee. 
Draught- X551. 3. That draws out purulent 

or foreign matter from a wound, etc. ME. ti 
Attractive -X669. Hence fDrawingly adv. in 
a slow manner. 

Drawring-knife. 1737. a. A tool, con bist- 
ing of a blade with a handle at each end, for 
shaving or scraping a surface, b. A farrier's 
instrument c. A tool used to make an incision 
on the surface of wood along which the saw is 
to follow, to prevent the teeth of the saw from 
tearing the wood. 

Drawring-master. 1779. A teacher oi 

drawing. 

Drawing-room (dr^rirprtfm). 164a. [Short- 
ening of WlTHLlR A WING-ROOM.] I. Otig. A 
room to withdraw to; spec a room reserved for 
I the reception of company, and to which the 
! ladies withdraw after dinner ; now sometimes 
used for an important reception room. b. The 
company assembled in a drawing-reom 1841 
a. A levee held in a drawing-room ; th.it at 
which ladies are presented :it court 17T1. 

1. The gentlemen . .rejoin the ladies in the drawing, 
room, and take coffee Emerson. a. There was, a 
dinwuig.room to-day at court Swipt. 

Drawk, drauk (drpk). ME. [Corresponds 
to OF. droe , droue , F. droc, rood.Du. dravig , 
etc.] A kind of grass growing as a weed among 
corn ; app. orig. Kromus secalinus ; but also 
coniounded with cockle, darnel, and wild oats 
Draw-knife. — Drawing-knife. 

Drawl (drpl), v. 1597. [App. an intensive 
deriv. from Draw v. ; cf Du. aralen , mod. I cel 
dralla, quasi dragla to loiter.] 1. intr. To 
crawl or drug along. Now rare . a. intr. To 
speak slowly, as from indolence or affecta- 
tion 1598. 3. trans. To utter with lazy slow- 
ness : chiefly with out 1663. 4. To cause to 

pass on or away , or move along slowly or lag- 
gingly; to drag out , on, etc. X758. 

a. Such a drawling-affecting rogue Merry W. n. L, 
j 45. 4. The Chancery would d. it out till [etc 4 
Cobb itt r. Hence Draw'ler. Drawlingly adv. 

Drawl, sb 1 760. [f. prec. vb.] The action 
of drawling; a slow indolent utterance, 
f Draw ’-latch, sb. ME. [f. Draw v. + 
Latch. 1 1 . A string by which a latch is drawn 

or raised 16x4. 9. A thief who enters by 

drawing up the latch; a sneaking thief -1607 
3. A lazy laggard -1610. 

Drawn (di§n ),///. a. ME. [f. Draw v .] 
1. In the senses of the vb. 9. Of a sword : 


Fulled out of the sheath, naked ME. 3. Of a 
battle or match : Undecided 1610. 4. Traced, 

as a line. Chiefly in comb . 1571. 5. Disem- 
bowelled 1789. 6. Subjected to tension 1879. 

7. Gathered, in needle-work 1852 

Draw-net. — Drag-net; also 4 a net 
with large meshes for catching the larger varieties 
of fowls 

Drawn-work. Also drawn-thread 
work. 1595. Ornamental work done in textile 
fabrics by drawring out some of the threads of 
warp and woof, so as to form patterns. 

Draw-plate. 183a. A steel plate pierced 
with graduated apertures through which wire or 
metal is drawn to be reduced in thickness. 

Draw-well. ME. l A deep well from 
which water is drawn by a bucket suspended to 
a rope. ta. A deep drawer. Sterne. 

Dray(drJi),jAl ME. [Aderiv.of OE .dragon 
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to draw.] ti. A sled or cart without wheels 
-155a. a. A low cart without sides for carrying 
heavy loads : esp. that used by brewers 1581. 3. 
attnb and Comb,, ajpd.-cart sense a; d.-horae, 
a large and powerful horse used for drawing a d. 

Dray, drey (dr*), sb .' 1 local, 1607. [V] A 
squirrel's nest. 

Drayage (drfi-Sdg). 1791. [f. Dray sb . 1 ] 
a. Conveyance by dray b. The charge for this. 
Dray*man. 1581. A man who diives a 
(brewer's) dray. 

Drazel (draez'l). Now dial, 1674. [? See 
DkosskuJ A slut. 

Dread (dred), v [Early ME .dreden, drseden ; 
prob. aphet f. ad reden, OE. an-, ondrskdan\ see 
Adkead.J 1. trans. To fear greatly; to regard 
with awe or reverence, a. To look forward to 
with terror ME. t3, intr. (or absol.) To be 
greatly afraid or apprehensive -1840; also rejl. 
^4. trans. To cause to fear; to affright -1681. 

x. M ilt. P. L. 1. 464. a Leaves look pale, dreading 
the winter's near Shaks. 3. D. not, nor be dismayed 
1 Chrotu xxiu t* Hence tDrea’dable a. to be 
dreaded. Drea’der, one who dreads. 

Dread (dred), sb. ME. [f. prec. vb.] I. Ex- 
treme fear ; deep awe or reveience; apprehen- 
sion as 10 future events Rarely in pi. 9. An 
object of fear, reverence, or awe ME. ts. Doubt, 
risk of the thing proving otherwise -1556. 

1. Tlie drede of god Fismkr. Suspicion ripened 
into d. Wordsw. ^ a. Vna his dear dreed Spenser 
F.Q. 1. vL a. Their once great d. v captive and blind 
before them Milt. Sams . 1473. 
fDread (dred), a. [ Aphetic f. ME. Adrad.] 
Afraid, frightened -1450. 

Dread (dred), ppl. a. [ME. pa. pple. of 
Dread t/.] i. feared greatly; hence, to be 
feared; dreadful. a. Held in awe; awful, re- 
vered ME. 

X. Death or aught then Death more d. Milt. P. L . 
ix. 969. a. Most Dredde Soverayne Lord ME. Your 
d. command tiaml. in. iv. 109. 

Dreadful (dre dful). ME. [f. Dread sb.] 

A. adj. + 1. Full of dread, fear, or awe; fear- 
ful; reverential -1659. a. Inspiring dread or 
reverence; terrible; awful MR 3. In mod. 
colloq. use often a strong intensive * Exceed- 
ingly bad, great, long. etc. 

a. Harsh resounding Trumpets dreadfull bray Rick. 
II, 1. iii. 135. 3. The parting was d. {mod.). 

B. adv. ■■ Dreadfully. (Now vulgar.) 1682. 

C. sb. A story of crime written in a morbidly 
exciting style; a journal or print of such a 
character (colloq.) 1884. 

Hence Drea’dfully adv. in ad. manner; colloq. 
— Exceedingly. 

Drea-dingly, adv. 1589. [f. dreading .] 

With dread. 

Drea*dless. ME. [See -less.] 

A. adj. Void of dread or fear; fearless. Const. 
of. tb. Exempt from apprehension of danger; 
secure (rare) -r6aa. 

With d. confidence 1854. That which makes death 
so dreadlessc to a bdeeuer S. Ward. 

+B. adv. Without doubt of mistake ; doubt- 
less -153*;. 

Hence Drea’dless-ly adv. , -ness. 
fDrea-dly, a. ME. only. [f. Dread sb.] 
* Dreadful i, 9. 

Dreadly (dre'dli), adv. ME. [f. Dread a.] 

1 . Dreadfully. 9. With dread or awe ( rare) 1674. 

1. D. sweeping thro’ the vaulted sky W. Mason. 
So Drea'dness (now rare). 

Dreadnought (dre dn§t). 1806. 

A. adj. Dreading nothing, fearless 1836. 

B. sb. 1. A thick coat worn in very inclement 
weather; also, the cloth of which such garments 
are made. 9. Name of a recent type of battle- 
ship 1908. 

t Dream, sb 1 [ OE. drlam = OS. drbm mirth, 
minstrelsy : — WGer. +draum-. ] i.Joy glad- 
ness, mirth -ME. a. Music; noise -ME. 

Dream (drfin), sb* [Early ME. dream , 
drim ; not in OE. Kluge suggests connexion 
with dreug -, dravg-, drug- to deceive, Ger. 
triigen.] 1. A train of thoughts, images, or 
fancies passing through the mind during sleep; 
a vision during sleep ; the state in which this 
occurs. 9. fig . A vision of the fancy in- 
dulged In whan awake (esp. as being unreal or 
idle); a reverie, castle-in-the-air; cf.DA y-drsam 
1581. Also transf. 


1. He inteppretid N kynges dremea ME. Striving, 
as is usual in dreams, without ability to move 175a, 
a. These may seem,. but Golden Dreams 1697. 
f Dream, v . 1 [OE. *drietnan — OS. drdmian 
' jubil.ire ’ ; f. WGer. *draum~, OE. drlam 
Dream intr. To make a musical or joy- 

ful noise -ME. 

Dream (<imn),v. 2 Pa. t. dreamed (dr/md), 
dreamt (dremt). [Appears in 13th c. with 
Dream sb q. v. ] x. intr. To have visions 
and imaginary sense-impressions in sleep ME. 
9. trans . To behold, imagine, or fancy, in, or 
as in, a dream ME. 3. intr. with of, f on : To 
think of even in a dream ; to have any concep- 
tion of\ to conceive, imagine. Chiefly iri neg. 
sentences. 1538. 4. intr. To fall into reverie; to 

form imaginary visions of (unrealities) 1533 5 « 

intr. fig. To hover or hang dreamily or drowsily 
184a, 6. To d. away or out : to pass or spend 

in dreaming 1590. 

x. Jacob. . Dreaming by night under the open Skie 
Milt P.L. iii. 514 a. Said he not so? Or did 1 
dreame it so Rom. 4 Jut. v. iii. 79. He dreamed 
that God spake to him Hohbfs Come now, and let 
me d. it truth M. Arnold. 3. Haml. 1. v. 16&. 4. 

He also dreaming after the empire Knollbs. 3. 
Mist .dreamed along the hills Hawthorne. 6. Foure 
nights wil quickly dre.one away 1 lie time Mtds. N. 
1. 1. 8. Hence Drea'mingly adv. 

Dreamer (dr/ *m. u). ME, [f. Dream v 2 
i-krI] i. One who dreams; avisionary; an 
idle speculator. 9. A puff-bird, 
x. He is a D., let vs ieaue him Jut. C. I ii. 24. 
Dreamery ( drf-msri). 1838. [f. Dream 

sb . 2 + -E R Y. ] Dream-work. 

Drea-mful, a. 1552. [f. Dream sb. 2 ] Full 
of dreams; dreamy, as d '. slumber . Hence 
Drea’mfully adv. 

Dream-bole. 1559. [? f. Dream j^. 1 ] One 
of the holes or slits left in the walls of steeples, 
towers, bams, etc. 

Dreamland. 1834. [f. Dream sb . 2 + Land.] 
The land which one sees in dreams ; an ideal 
or imaginary land. 

They arc real, and have a venue in their respective 
districts in d. Lamb. 

Drea*mlesa,fl 1605. [See - less.] Without 
or free from dreams. 1 lence Drea*mlessly adv . 
Dreamy (dr/ -mi), <2. 1567 [f. Dream sb 2 

+ -YLJ i. Abounding in dreams. 2. Given 
or pertaining to reverie 1,109. 3. Dream-like; 

vague, indistinct; misty, dim, cloudy 1848. 

x. A d. slumber Kane, •. D. moods 1845. 3. A 

d. recollection Jowett. Hence Drea*mlly adv. 
Drea*mlnesa. 

fDrear, sb. 1563. [f. Dreary a.] Dreari- 
ness, sadness, gloom -1775. 

Drear (drl-u), a. Chiefly poet. 1629. [Short 
for Dreary a.] - Drf.ary 3, 4. I 

A d. and dying sound M ilt. Nativity 193. j 

Drearihead (dri»Tihed). arch. ME. [See 
-head.] ^Dreariness. So Drea*rihood. 
fDrea’ring. [irreg. f. drear.] Sorrowing, 
grief. Spenser. 

Dreary (dri»*ri), a. [OE dr/orig gory, f. 
drlor gore. Generally referred to the stem 
*dreus- t OE. duosan to drop. Cf. Ger. traurig.] 
ti. Gory -1590. t2. Cruel, dire, horrid, griev- 
ous -1600. 3. Of persons, etc. ; Sad, doleful, 

melancholy. Obs. or arch. OE. 4. Dismal, 
gloomy; repulsively dull. (The ordinary cur- 
rent sense.) 1667. 

3. A 1 drery was his cheer© and his lookyng Chaucer. 
4. Seest thou yon d. Plain .. The seat of desolation 
Milt. P. L. l 180. 

Hence Drea'rily adv. Drea’riment, d. or dis. 
mat condition or the expression of u. Dreaminess. 
Drea’risome a. of a d. character. 

Dreche ; see Dr etch v. 

Dredge (dredg), sb\ 1471. [?frora stem of 
Drag v.] An instrument for collecting and 
bringingupobjects by dragging, a. orig. Adrag- 
net for taking oysters, etc. b. An apparatus for 

collecting marine objects for scientific investiga- 
tion. c. A dredging machine. Also attrib . 
Dredge, sb . 2 [Late ME. dragie, drag/, n. 
OF. dragie, dragee , mod.F. dragie : supposed to 
derive in some way from L. tragemata, a. Gr. 
rpayrinara spices.] ti. A sweetmeat ; cf. Dra- 
gee -1616. 9. A mixture of grains, esp. of oats 

and barley, sown together ME. 3. Mining. Ore 
of a mixed quality 1875. Comb. d.-malt, malt 
made of oats and barley. 


Dredge, v. 1 1508. [Goes with Dredge j&i] 
x. trans. To collect and bring up by means of 
a dredge. Also fig. a. intr. To make use of a 
dredge 1681 . 3. trans. To clean out the bed of 

(a nver, etc.) with a dredging apparatus 1844. 
Dredge, v . 2 1596. [npp. f. Dredge sb 2 ] 
x. trans . To sprinkle with powder, esp. flour; 
orig to sprinkle with a powder of mixed spices, 
sugar etc. 9. To sprinkle over anything 1648. 
Hence Dre'dging vol. sb. ; attrib. as dr edging- 
box. 

Dredger * (dre'd^w). 1508. f f. Dredge r.i 
+ -kk l .J x. One who uses a dredge. a. A 
boat employed in dredging for oysters x6oo. 
3. A dredging machine; sec quot. 1863. 

3. D., vessels fitted with iron buckets and machinery 
for deepening rivers or bars [etc ) 1893. 

Dre-dger -. Also drudger. 1666. [f. 

Dredge v*\ A box with a perforated lid for 
sprinkling powder over anything, as a flour d. 
Dree (dr/), v. Now Sc. and n. dial, or arch. 
f OE. driolan. Revived as a literary archaism 
by Sir Walter Scott. 1 x. r l o do, endure, suffer. 

2. intr. To endure, last, hold out ME. 

x. To d. one's weird : to suffer one's destiny. Hence 
Dree sb. suffering. Mostly a mod. archaism. 

Dree, dreigh (dr/; clii‘x), a. Now .SV. and 
n. dial, or arch. [ME. dre J, dregh\ from stnm 
of Dree v.] Long; tedious; persistent; diffi- 
cult to surmount; dreary, doleful. 

Dreg, sb. Chiefly in pi dregs (dregs). ME. 
[Cf. I cel. dreggjar pi., Sw. drdgg pi. dregs.] 
1. (Usu. pi.) '1 he sediment of liquors; grounds, 
lees, feculent matters. Also fig. t». transf. 
Faeces, refuse; corrupt or defiling maters -1668. 

3. fig. The lefuse 1531. 4. Small remnant, 

residue; hence, a small quantity or drop 1577. 

1. Phr. To drink to the diegs. 3. The very dregs 
of the population 1876. 4. A d. of the Romish super- 

stition 1789. Hence Dre’ggiah, Dre ggy adjs. of 
the nature of dregs ) feculent; foul; polluted. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Dreint, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Drench v. 
Drench (drenj), sb. [OE. drpic draught, 
drink, drowning : — OTeut. *draykiz, i. drayk~ 
ablaut grade of drtykan to Drink.] fx. Drink; 
a draught -ME. 9. spec. A potion. From 1600 
orten (after 3) : A large draught, or one forcibly 
given. OK. 3. A draught of medicine adminis- 
tered to an animal 15^2. 4. The act of drenefr 

ing; such a quantity that drenches 1808. 
a. A d. of sack B. Jons. 4. A d of rain 1B03. 

Drench (drenj), v. [OE. dren$an , f. (ult.) 
as prec.] 1. trans . To make to drink; now 
ipec. to administer a draught of medicine forci- 
bly to. *t* 9 . lo submerge, drown -1621 fs. 
intr. To sink, to be drowned -IS70- 4- trans. 

To steep, soak, saturate M E. 5. 't o wet through 
and through 1549. f 6 . fig. To drown, im- 

merse. plunge, overwhelm -1818. 

4. Good Shepherds after Sheering d. their. Sheep 
L)myd*n 5. Daik wood-walk* drench'd in dew 
Ti nnyson. 

Dre*ncher. 1755. [f. D rench r.] Onewho 
or that which drenches; a drenching shower; 
an apparatus for administering a drench. 
Dreng (dreq). Also drench. [OE .dreng f 
ON. drengr voung man, fellow. 1 Eng , Hist. 
A free tenant (specially) in ancient Northumbria, 
holding by a tenure partly military, partly ser- 
vile. So Dre'ngage, the tenure or service of a cL 
fDrent. ME. Pa. pple. of Drench v. 


Dresden (dre'zdan). 175a. Name of a 
town in Saxony designating a white porcelain 
of elaborate and delicate kind. Also allusively. 

Dress (dres), v. Pa. L and pple. dressed, 
drest. ME. [a. OF. dresser (earlier drecter % 
drescer) L. type *di reef tare, 1. directus . ) 

I. fx. trans. To make straight or right -1673. 
ta. To place or set in position ; to put on -T53a 
3. Mil. trans. To draw up (troops) in proper 
alignment 1746; intr. to form in proper align- 
ment 1796, 4. trans . To make ready or pre- 
pare. Obs. exc. as transf. from 5. ME. tb. 
reft, and intr. -*1596. 5. To array, attire; to 

deck with apparel ; in later use, to clothe ME. 
b. reft, (and pass.) To nttire oneself with atten- 
tion to effect; spec, to put on dress-clothes; also, 
simply, to put on one's clothes 1641. c. intr. 
in reflexive sense 1703. 6. To array, equip; 

to adorn ME 7. To treat (a person) properly, 
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esp. with deserved severity ; hence, to chastise; 
to reprimand. (Now usually with down.) ME. 
8. To treat with remedies or curative appliances 
1471. 9. To treat or prepare (things) in a proper 
manner ; to cleanse, purify, trim, smooth, etc. 
1480. 10. To remove (anything) in the process 

of preparing, etc. 1710. 11. Spec. and techn. 

uses (see quots. j ME. 

a A coroun on hir heed thay han i-dressed Chaucer. 
a. The battalion dressed its ranks with precision 
Kingi.akk. intr. Soldiers d by one another in ranks 
Stocquelkr. 5. Some light housewife, .dressed like 
a May-lady Burton. I was up and di eased at seven 
Mks. Carlyle, b. He was come back to d. himself 
for a ball Johnson. Phr. To d. up : to attire elabo- 
rately. To d. out : to deck out with dress. 6. To d 
a ship : to deck it out vtilh flags, etc. 7. He would 
d. my jacket, an [etc.] 1785. 8. He had his wound 

dressed 1850. xa Kill your pie, d. off the hair Mrs. 
Kappalo. xx. a. To prepare for use as food t We d. 
them with carp sauce T. Sheridan, b. To "do up 
(the hair): Her hair dressed d la negligence Pepys 
C. To till, cultivate, prune, tend 1 In planting and 
dressing the vines Da Foe. td. To train or break 
in: That horse, that I so carefully hauedrest Rich. IT, 
V. v. 80. e. To groom or curry : D. your horse twice 
a day, when hee rests Markham. f. To curry, as 
leather, g. To finish, as cloth, h. To cleanse from 
chaff; Corn Threshed, Winnowed, and Dressed 
Phidkaux. 1. To prepare (me) for smelting by re- 
moving the non-metallic portion : Apparatus used foi 
dressing the inferior copper ores 1851. 


II. To direct, ■fi. trans . To make straight the 
course of; to direct, guide -1501. fa. refi. and 
intr . To direct one's course; to repair; to pro- 
ceed, go -157a. t3- To Address (speech or a 

writing) to any one -1664. 

Dress (dres), sb. 1565. [f. prec. vb.] il. 
The act of dressing -1778. a. Personal attire : 
orig. that proper to some special order of per- 
son or to some ceremony or function ; later, 
merely : Clothing, costume 1606. b. With a 
and pi . : A lady's robe or gown made not merely 
to clothe but also to adorn 1638. Also transf. 
and fig. 3. techn. The arrangement of the 
furrows on the face of a millstone 1870. 

». Phr. Full d. (or, simply, d .) : the elaborate 
apparel proper to a public ceremony, a dinner, etc. 
fig. Eloquence, the d. of our thoughts Boyle. 

attnb. and Comb. a. Of, for, or pertaining to apparel, 
or to a woman's d„ as d.-goods, -gown, -skirt, etc. ; 
d.- guard, an appliance fixed to a cycle, etc. to pre- 
vent injury to d, from the wheels; -improver 
*= Bustle sb . 1 b. Characterized by, or pertaining 
to, ‘full dress', os d.-ball, -coat , -shoes, -suit, -sword, 
-uniform, etc. 1 d. -circle, a circular row of seats in 
a theatre, etc., the spectators in which were originally 
expected to be in dress-clothes. 

Dresser 1 (dre^sor). ME. [a. OF. dresseur , 
dreceur ( mod. F. dressoir), f. dresser to Dress. ] 

1. A sideboard or table in a kitchen on which 
food is or was dressed. a. A kind of kitchen 
sideboard surmounted by rows of shelves on 
which plates, dishes, itc. are ranged 155a. 3. 

U.S. A dressing- or toilet-Wble 1906. 

>. Dressers, .with brilliant copper, .vessels 1859. 

Dretsser 2 . 1520. (X Dress v. + -erI.j 1 . 
One who dresses (see tht; vb ). a. One who 
attires another 1625. 3. One who attires him- 

self (or herself) elegantiy, or in a specified way 
1679. 4. A surgeon s assistant in a hospital, 

whose duty it is to dress wounds, etc. 1747. 
5. Any appliance used in dressing things ; e.g. 
a shoemaker’s tool, a plumber's mallet, a tool 
for dressing the furrows on a millstone, etc. xboo. 

& A former d. of the Queen’s 1884. 

Dre*ssing, vbl. sb. M E. [f. as prec. + -ing L] 
1. The action of the vb. a. Applied to various 
techn. processes. See the vb. 1540. 3- ironi- 

cally. A beating; chastisement, castigation 
1769. 4. concr. That which is used in the pre- 

ceding actions and processes ; that with which 
any thing or_person is dressed : t.g. 

a. Cookery. The seasoning substance used m cook- 
ing ; stuffing 1 the sauce, etc., used^ in preparing a 
dish, a salad. b. Personal decorations; vestments, 
dress; trimmings. C. Agric. Manure or compost 
spread over or ploughed into land. u* Surg. 1 he 
remedies, bandages, otc. with which a wound or sore 
is dressed, e. Arch. Projecting mouldings on a sur- 
face. f. Glare, sue, or stiffening used in the finishing 


of textile fabrics 1 etc. ^ . w 

x. There is no elaborate d. for dinner here Mm- 
Carlyle. 3. For this be got a ve» y severe d. from Ld. 
North 1760. Bluchar..got a genuine d. down 1876. 

attrib. and Comb. a. Employed in or connected 
with attiring the person, as d.-bag, -AAv*. 

*jackrt % • mmtd, -iw, -room, -table, etc. : d.-beU, 
"goilgf one rung as the signal for dressing for dinner. 


b. Pertaining or appropriated to the treatment of 
various articles, as a.-mackint , -shed etc.; d.-floora, 
a surface works where the tin stuff as it comes from 
the shaft of the mine is first crushed, and then washed, 
in order to separate the tin from alien matter. 

t Dressing-board. ME. A board on which 
anything {esfi. food) was dressed ; a dresser -1700. 
Dre*ssing-case. 1619. A case of toilet 
utensils; aho formerly called a dressing-box . 

Dress-maker (dre'Sim^k^i). iba8. Acre- 
male) maker of dresses. 

Dre*s8-making, vbl. sb. 1837. The action 
or occupation of making (women's) dresses. 

Dressy (dresi), a. 1768. [f. Dress sb.] 1. 
Attentive to dress; given to showy dressing 
a. Of garments : Stylish 1818. 

x. I am a d. man Thackeray. i. Ad. boot 1845. 
Hence Dressiness. 

Drest, var. pa. t. and pple. of Dress. 
fDretch, v. [OE. drecc\e)an ; not in other 
Ger. langs. ] trans. To afflict, torment, vex; in 
ME. esp. to trouble in sleep -1485. 

Drevel l, -ill, -yll, var. of Drivel sbA 
I Drew (<1rfi), pa. t. of Draw v. 

Drey, obs. f. Dry, Dray 1 ; var. of Dray 2. 
Dreynt, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Drench v. 

I fDrib, v. 1533. [app. onomatopoeic, arising 
out of Drip or Drop.] i. To fall in drops; 
also fig. a. trans . To let fall in or as in drops 
or driblets -1 599; to defalcate 1693; tolcadone 
by little and little into 1700. 8* To shoot (an 

arrow) so that it falls short or wide -1592. 
Hence Drib sb. a Driblet. 

Dribble (d ri b’ 1), v. 1565. [freq. ofDRiBtf.] 
1. trans. To let flow or fall in driblets (lit. and 
fig.) 1589. a. absol. or intr. To slaver, as a child 
or an imbecile; to Drivel 1673. 3. intr. To 

flow down in small quantities ; to trickle 1599. 
Also tranfi and fig. 4. trans. In Football , etc.: 
To keep (the ball) moving along the ground in 
front of and close to one by successive short 
pushes. Also absoL 1863. t5* Archery. — 

Drib v. 3. -1615 

x. Dribling Aimes by Art Warner. 3. transf. The 
Reichs Army kept dribbling in Carlyle. 

Dribble, 1680. [f. prec. vb.] x. A small 
trickling stream ; a small drop of liquid. Also 
transf. and fig. a. Football . An act of dribbling 
(sense 4) 1889. 

x. transf. '1 he little d. of Commerce L. Stephen. 

Dribbler (dri'blsj). 1835. [1. as prec.] One 
who dribbles; e.g. at football. 

Driblet, dribblet (driblet), sb. 1591. [f. 
Drib v.+ -let. | 1. • A small sum, odd money 

in a sum ' (J.) 1632. a. A petty quantit|*4ir 
part 1678. 3. A Dribble (of liquid) i860. 

x. We. .pay in Driblets, cr else never pay Quarles. 
3. A d. of Hour milk x86c* 

Drie, obs. f. Dree zl, Dry. 

Dried (draid),/^/.^. ME. [f. Drytl +-edD] 
Deprived of moisture, desiccated Often with 
up. Also fig. 

Drier, dryer (draDaA 1528. [f. as prec.] 
1. One who or that which dries. a. (dryer) A 
desiccating substance or apparatus 1840. 
Drier, driest, comp, and superl. of Dry a. 
Drift (drift), sb. [Early ME. drift ; verbal 
abstract from dri/an to Drive.] 

1. 1. The act of driving; propulsion, impulse, 
impetus. (Now rare.), b. Forest Law . The 
driving of the cattle within a forest to one 
place on a particular day, for the determination 
of ownership, levying of fines, etc. 1540. tc. 
Arch. The horizontal thrust of an arch -1823. 
a. The condition of being driven, as by a cur- 
rent; the action of drifting; a slow course or 
current. Also fig . 156a. b. Naut. The devia- 
tion of a ship from its course in consequence of 
currents 1671. c. Aeronautics. The horizontal 
component of the aerodynamic pressure on all 
exposed surfaces of an aeroplane in flight 
1896. 3. fig. Natural or unconscious course ; 
tendency 1549. 4. The conscious direction of 

action or speech to some end ; the end itself ; 
urpose, object, aim. (Now rare.) 1526. b. 
leaning, tenor, scope. Now the usual sense. 
1536. T5- A scheme, plot, device *-1674. 

x Aa the whele gothe by drifts of water Fitzhbrs. 
a A considerable Frost and d. of Ice. .that Winter 
Perry. 3. The general d. of affaire on the Continent 
1891. 4. My sole d. is to be useful Cowraa. b. The 
main d. and scope of these pamphlets Fullbr. 


II. That which is driven, x. A drove, herd, 

flock, tflight of birds. Obs. or dial. 1450. a. A 
shower (of rain, dust, snow, etc.) driven by the 
wind ME. b. An accumulation of snow, sand, 
etc., driven together by the wind. Also transf. 
M E. 3. Floating matter, a log, a mass of wood, 
etc., driven by currents of water 1600. 4. tleol. 

(a) Any superficial deposit caused by a current 
of water or air; (b) spec, (the D.) Pleistocene 
deposits of glacial and fluvio-glacial detritus ; 
diluvium 1839. 5. A set of fishing-nets. b. 

A large kind of net, extended by weights at the 
bottom and floats at the top, and allowed to 
float with the tide; a d.-net. 6. techn. a. A tool 
used for driving or ramming something (e.g. lor 
driving piles), b. A steel tool for enlarging or 
shaping a hole in a piece of metal ; a drift-pin. 

c. pi. Ship-butldtng . Those parts where the 
sheer is raised, ana where the rails are cut off 
and ended by scrolls, d. The difference be- 
tween the size of a bolt and the hole into which 
it is driven, or between the circumference of a 
hoop and that of the mast on which it is to be 
driven 1792. 

x Whole driftes of quailes Bp. Hall. a. The city 
lies Beneath its d. of smoke Tennyson. 3. Some log 
perhaps upon the waters swam. An useless d. Dryden 

III. x. gen. A track (poet, and rare) 1711 a. 

A fining. A passage driven or excavated hori- 
zontally ; esp. one driven in the direction of a 
mineral vem 1653. 8- 3 Driftway i (local) 

1686. 4. 5. Afr. A ford 1849. 

IV. A aut. Length of rope paid out before a 
fastening is made; length that a tackle will 
reach from its fixed point; distance so estimated 
i860. 

Comb. : d. -anchor, a floating wooden frame or the 
like, used to keep the ship's head to the wind in a 
gale or when dUiiiasted ; -bolt, a long punch U'-od 
‘or driving out other bolts; -keel =■ Bilge-kkel ; 
•net = sense II. 5 (also attril\)\ -pieces, solid pieces, 
fitted at the drifts, to form scrolls (see II. 6 c); -pin. 
-punch — sense II. 6b; -weed, (a) sea-weed drifted 
on shot e by the waves ; ( b ) the gulf-weed (Sargassa 
baccifera) and tangle {Laminaria digit at a). 

Drift, V. 1584. [f. prec. -sb. ] I. intr. To 

move as driven or borne along by a current; to 
Drive 1600. Also transf. and fig. a. trans. 
To drive or carry along, as by a current of water 
or air; to blow into heaps 1618. 3. trans. To 

cover with drifts; also intr. for reft. 1851. +4. 

To drive at, aim at -1618. fi- blech. To form 
or enlarge a hole with a Drift (II. 6 b) i860. 
0. Mining, intr. To excavate a DRIFT (III. 2); 
trans. to excavate a drift in 1864. 

x. Tod. with the current Scott. fig. Content to 
let things d. 1885. a. To be drifted into civil war 
Froude. 3. When Winter drifts the fields With 
snow Moir. Hence Drafting vbl.sb . the action of 
the vb. ; also concr. that which is drilled. 

Driftage (dri'fted^). 1768. [f. Drift v. + 
-age. ] x. The process or operation of drifting 
1862. a. concr. Drifted material 1768. 
Drift-ice. 1600. [f. Drift sb.) Detached 
pieces of ice drifting with the ocean currents, etc 
Driftland ; see Drop-land. 

Driftless (dri-ftles), a. 1806. [f. D rifts. 
+ -less. ] 1 . Having no drift or purpose ; aim- 

less. a. Geol. Free horn drift 1873. 

Driftway, drift-way (dri ft, w^i). 1611. [f. 

Drift sb. + Way.] x. A lane or road along 
which cattle are driven ; a drove-way. a. Naut. 
I^e-way 1721. 3. Mining , etc. * Drift sb. 

III. a. 1843. 

Drift-wood, dri ftwood. 1633. Wood 
floating on, or cast ashore by, the water. 

[We] made a fire.. with the drift-wood R. H. Dana. 

Drifty(dri*fti),<x. 1571. [f. Drift sb. + -y.] 
Wily. a. Characterized by drifts, of the 
nature of a drift 1730. 

Drill (dril), sbb 1641. [Goes with Drill 
v. % | A (? trickling) rivulet ; a rilL 
Springs .. Whose Drill our plants with moisture 
feed 1641. 

Drill (dril), 1611. [a. Da. dril, drillt 
(m sense i), and f. Drill t/.*, q.r.] i. An in- 
strument for drilling or boring ; t.g, a pointed 
steel tool for boring holes in metal, stone, and 
other hard substances; a drilling machine, eta 
9* A shell-fish which bores into the shells of 
young oysters; a borer x886. 3. Style in which 
a hole is drilled 18^9. 4. Mil. The action or 

method of instructing in military evolutions; 
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military exercise or training; with a and pi. such 
an exercise 1637. 5. A drill-master 18x4. 0. 

fig. Rigorous discipline; exact routine 1815. 

1. The ordinary miaer 's d. is a bar of steel, with a 
chisel -.shaped end Rayxonl 4- A company of 
soldiers . . at d. 1859. 6. D. in Latin grammar, cricket, 
boating, wrestling Emerson. 

attrib. and Comb. a. Pertaining to a d. (sense i),as 
d.-press, 4 a machine for drilling holes in metal, the 
drill being pressed to the metal by the action of a 
screw f (Webster) 1 -stock, the holdfast for a metal 
d. ; etc. b. Pertaining to or connected with military 
d»a? d.- mas ter \ d. -sergeant, a non-commissioned 
officer who trains soldiers in military evolutions. 

Drill (dril), 5^.3 1644. [?ad. native name.] 
A W. Afr. baboon, Cynocephalus leu cop hr us. 
Drill, sb > 1797. [? same as Drill sbA ; cf. 
Ger. rille . J i. A small furrow in which seed 

Is sown ; a ridge having such a furrow on its 
top; also, the row of plants thus sown. a. A 
machine for sowing seed in drills, drawing fur- 
rows, and covering the seed when sown 1731. 

Comb . : d.- barrow, a barrow-like contrivance for 
sowing in drills . -harrow, a harrow used between 
the drills for extirpating weeds -machine, -plough 
■= sens*. 2. 

Drill (dril), sbf 1743, ■* Drilling sb. 
Drill, vA Now dial. ME. [?] I. Irans. and 
absol. To delay, put off. Also with away, on. 
out. a. To entice (a person) on from point to 
point ; and so^to put off 1669. Also with in, 
gnto\ on, along , out of. 3. To slip away, vanish 
by decrees {dial.) ME. 

*. This accident hath drilled away the whole summer 
Swift, a. She drilled him on to Kive and Fifty and . . 
•he will drop him in his old Age Addison. 
f Drill, v 1603. [? altered f. 'Frill.*] intr. 
To flow in a small stream or in drops; to trickle; 
to drip. Also transf. and fig. -1638. 

Drill, v . 3 1620 [ prob. f. Du.; cf. Du. drillen . 
Not conn, w. thrill, thirl, OE. pyreltan. J 1. 
trans. To pierce or bore with or as with a drill; 
to perforate, a. To make or bore (a hole, etc.) 
by drilling 1669. 3. trans. To turn round and 

round. Obs. or dial. 1681. 4. trans . To train 

or exercise in military evolutions. [Prob. f. 
sense 3.J 1626. Also intr. for refi. and pass. 
5. transf and fig. To train or instruct as with 
military rigour and exactness 1622. 6. To 

regulate exactly 1877, b. To impart by strict 
method 1863. 

4. He [ Frederick the Great] drilled his people as he 
drilled his grenadiers Macaulay. <. He Pad drilled 
her in all chat she should do or say Black 

Drill, vA 1740. [f. Drill sbA ] I. trans. 
To sow in drills; to raise (crops) in drills. a. 
To plant (ground) in drills 1785. 
a. Hr drilled two acres of land with this barley 1894. 

Driller (dririai). 165a. One who or that 
which drills. 

Drilling (drrlit^, sb. 1640. [corruption of 
Ger. drillich, ad. L. tn- three + he rum thrum, 
thread.] A coarse twilled linen or cotton fabric. 
Also attrib. 

Dri lling, vbl. sb . 1 ; see Drtll v . 2 
Drilling idrrlin), vbl. sb , 2 1639. [f. Drill 
v.^-ing 1 ] 1. Boring; perforation 1698. a. 

Training in military evolutions. Also transf 
Drily, adv. ; see Dryly. 

Drink (dritjk), v. I*a. t. drank (drseijk) ; 
pa. pple. drunk (drz»qk). [Com. Tout. ; OE. 
drinran — OTeut. *driykan, not found outside 
Germanic. The full foira drunken of pa. pple. 
Is mostly used as adj., exc. as a poetic an ha- 
lsm. brom 17th to 19th c. drank was intruded 
from the pa. t. into the pa. pple. | 

I. Trans, senses. 1. To take (liquid) into the 
Stomach ; to swallow down, imbibe. Also w ith 
off, out , up, expressing exhaustion of the liquid 
Also transf. and fig. 2. tranfi. To absorb 
(moisture); to suck. Often with up or in. 
11530. 3. fig. esp. with ix: To take into the 

mtrtci, to listen to, or contemplate with rapture 
1592. t4- To inhale (tobacco smoke, etc )-J78i, 

5. To swallow down the contents of ME. 6. 
To spend in drinking 1492. 

s. 1 nc’re drank sacke in my life Shak& fig. Dire 
sorrow drinkes our blood Shansi. a. Let tne purple 
VHets d. the Stream Dkydkn. 3. To d. in the beauty 
of the scene i859. 4. The first who smoked, or, (as 

they caller! it) drank tobacco publickly Pennant, 5. 
Phr. To d. the cup of joy, sorrow, etc. : see Cup so. 
A He drinks his whole earnings (mod.). 

ILAbsol. and intr. senses, 1. absol. To swallow 
down pr imbibe liquid, for nourishment or 


quenching of thirst OE. 9. To take intoxicat- 
ing liquor, either convivially, or to gratify appe- 
tite ; to indulge therein to excess ; to tipple ; 
spec, to be a habitual drunkard 144a 3. intr 

To have a specified flavour when drunk. [F 
se boire, refl. for pass.] 1607. +4 .fig. To ex- 
perience, endure, pay the penalty ; to taste the 
cup of suffering (ttans. and absol.) -16 77. 

x. Having sufficiently eaten and drunken Ruskin. 
Phr. To d. deep s to take a large draught, either once 
or habitually. a. I have been drinking hard 1611. 
Poor woman 1 her husband drinks (mod ). 

Phr. To d. to (a person) ; fa. To hand beverage for 
his use. The cup presented was^ first sipped by the 
one who offend it, and hence b. To saluie by di ink- 
ing to invite (any one) to d. by drinking first; to d. 
in his honour ; to d. in honour of (anything desired), 
with good wishes for its furtherance. 

Drink (driqk), sb. [OE. drinc and drinca , f. 
drincan to Drink.] x. Liquid swallowed for 
assuaging thirst or taken into the system for 
nourishment. Also fig. and transf 9. A bever- 
age OE. 3. spec. Intoxicating alcoholic bever- 
age OE. 4. A draught or portion of liquid OE. 

1. For d. the Grape She crushes Milt. F. L. v. 344 
z. Hiss drinnch wass waterr Ormin. 3. I due not 
speake to thee in Drinke 1 Hen. II', 11. iv. 4*8. [He] 
snail drink neither wine nor strong il. Luke i. 15. 4 

A d. of milk Kingslky, 

Comb.\ d. -offering, nn offering of wine or oiher 
liquid poured out in honour of a deity; -money, 
-penny, a gratuity to be spent on d. 

Drinkable (dri'qkfib’l). 1611. [-able.] a. 
adj. That may be drunk, suitable for drinking, 
b. sb. (usu. />/.) That which may be drunk, 
liquor 1708. Hence Dri’nkableness. 

Drinker (dri'ijkai). OE. [f. Dkink v.] i. 
One who drinks; spec, one who drinks to excess; 
a drunkard. 2. (In full d.-nioth.) A large Euro- 
pean moth, Lasiocampa (Odoncstis) potatona , 
so called fiom its long suctorial proboscis 1682. 
«. His father was a hard d. (mod.). 

Dri -Ilk-hail. Now Hist. [Early ME. drinc 
hxil, diinc hail , f. Drink v. in imper. + 
Hail a. - ON. heill Hail a.] The customary 
reply to a pledge in enriy English times. The 
cup was offered with the salutation waes hail 
'health or good luck to you* (sec Wassail), 
to which the reply was drinc hail 4 drink health 
or good luck ’. 

Drinking (dri-ijkig\ vbl.sb. ME. [f. Drink 
7'. | x. The action or habit denoted by the vb. 
Drink; spec, the use of intoxicating liquor, 
ef. to excess. 2. An occasion of drinking, a 
carousal 1515. 

Comb. a. with heusn 4 used for d \ as d.-bowl, -cup , 
m horn , -water, etc. b. ; used for the sale or con- 
sumption of drink *, a sd -booth, -house, • room , - saloon . 

Dri-nkless, a. ME. [See -lkss.] Without 
drink or liquor; dry. 

Drip id.ip), v . [OE. dryfipan OTeut. 
*drupjan, OE. dr/opan .] i. trans . To let fall 
in drops. 2. intr. To have moisture or liquid 
falling off in drops 1508. 3. intr. To fall in 

drops 1670. 

1. The lofty barn. .Which from the thatch drips fast 
a shower of rain Swikt. a Pine branches .dripping 
with moisture L. Siepiikn. 3. The rain .. came 
through.. and dripped from the ceiling Tyndall 
Drip (drip), xi. 1440. [f. prec. vb. ] fl. A fall- 
ing drop -1552. 2. The act or fact of dripping 

1669. 3. That which drips; pi. drippings 1707. 

4. Arch. A projecting member of a cornice, etc., 
from which the rain-water drips and so is thrown 
off trom the parts below; also, a dnf- joint 1664. 

». On the ear Drops the light d of tne suspended 
oar JlvRON. Phr. Right ofd. (Law) i an easement 
which entitles the owner of a house to let the water 
from his eaves drip on his neighbour's land 
attrib . and Comb., as d.-Joint, a mode of uniting 
two sheets of metal in roofing where the joint is with 
the current, so os to form a water conductor (Knight). 
Dri'p-drop, sb. 1848. [redupl, of Drip or 
Drop. ) Continuous dripping with alternation 
of sound. 

Dropping, vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Drip 7’.] 1. 
The fall of liquid in drops; the liquid so falling. 
9. spec. The melted fat which drips from rea st- 
ing meat. Formerly often in pi. 12.63. Comb 
d.-pan, a pan used to catch the d. (sense 2). 
Dripple(dri*p’l), v. 1821. [Fusion of Drip 
and Dribble.] i. intr. * Dribble v. 3; but 
con noting a brisker morion. 2. 3- Drip v , 3. 
1822. 

Dripstone (dri psttwn). 1812. 1. A mould- 


ing or cornice over a door, window, etc., to 
throw off the rain Also attrib. 9 - A Alter 
composed of porous stone 1858. 

Drive (draiv), v. Pa. t. drove (dr Jo v) ; arch. 
drave (dr£iv). Pa. pple. driven (dri-v’n), 
[Com. Teut. : OE. drifan , drdf] 

I. 1. trans. To force to move on before one, 
or flee away from one; to urge on or impel 
with violence; transf to constrain to go or flee 
1510. PAsofig. 9 . To chase, pursue; also fig, 
Obs. or arch. MEL b. To impel game, etc., into 
nets, traps, or a small area where they can be 
killed, etc. 1753. 8- With the area as verbal 

object ME. 4. spec. To urge onward and direct 
the course of (a vehicle or the animal which 
draws it, a railway train, etc.) ME . ; hence, to 
convey in a vehicle 1662; absol. to act as driver; 
also, to go in a carriage driven or directed by 
oneself. Also intr. for pass, of the vehicle. 1592. 

*. We droue them to flyghte Eden, transf. Hope 
of imployment drives him up to Ixmdon a. 

Grouse and partridge driving 1883. 3. To d. the 

forests : see Drift sb. I. 1 b. To d. a rocky hill fnr 
a tiger Baker. 4. Where Chineses d. With sails and 
Wind thir canie Waggons light Milt. P. L. hi. 438. 
If they do not liko tne price, they d. off Landor. 

n. 1. To cause to move along; to propel, 
carry along OE, 2. To throw, cast, send, or 
impel in anv direction OE. 3. To foice, impel, 
or expel, by a blow or thrust. Also fig Also 
intr. for refi. or pass, of a nail, ball, etc. 1703. 
4. To cause to penetrate, as a tunnel, etc.; spec, 
in Aiming , to excavate horizontally (also absol.) : 
dist. from Sink 14H5. 5. intr. (AKo to let d.) : 

To aim a blow or a missile at; trans to aim (a 
blow) ME. 6. To spread or be.it out thin. 
(Now only in Pam ting.) ME. 7. To set going, 
supply motive power for 1596. 

1 Their ships were driuen on shore t«; 82. 3. [He] 

drove his heels into the hoise's sides 1816. 5. Driving 

at him with her stool 1752. 6. When colour is spread 

thinly and rapidly, it is.. 'driven Gullick & Tim us. 
7. A dynamo driven by belling fiom the engine 1691, 
rhr. To d. a quill 1793. 

III. i. To impel forcibly ; to force {to, into, 
from some action, state, .etc.) ME. 2. To urge 
on to action; to force to wot k ; to overtask 1645. 

s. To d. a girl to a decision Black, a man out of hia 
senses 1879. *■ To d. a committee Gray. 

IV. trans. To carry on vigorously, push (a 
trade, etc.); to carry through or out; to con- 
clude (a bargain) t )E. 

V. ti. trans. To pass (time) ; to cause (the 

time) to pass -1697 2. To protract (time, etc.); 

hence, to defer. Also absol. ME. 

1. To d. the tedious I L>uis away Dkydkm ft. To 
d, a thing to the la a minute (mod. colloq.). 

*f*VT. To deduce, Derive -1674. 

VII. intr. x. lo run or come with violence; 
to dash, rush, hasten OE. Also fig 2. To 
drift ME.; to fish with a drift-net 1677. 3-/& 

To tend 1460; with at ; To aim at, mean 1579. 

z. They, .ran away as fast as they could d. Dampikr. 
s The clc’.sdc that drove t**fore th^ wird Thomson. 
3. What can he be driving at now Fuoik. 

Drive (draiv), sb. 16 97 Tf. piec. vb.] I. 
The action or an act of driving; see the vb. b. 
An excursion in a carriage driven or directed by 
oneself 1785. c. A fordble blow or stroke fn 
various games ; in Cricket one which sends the 
ball back nearly straight -857 d. (orig. I A.s v ) 
An organized effort to collect money for a 
special purpose 1890. 2. A carriage road ; 

also, a course over which game is driven 1816. 
3. Mining. *■- Drii-T sb. 111 . 2. 1864. 4. Type- 

founding. « Strike sb. 11. 1874. 

1. Phr. Fulld : at full speed, fir. The constant d. 
of work 1854. Whist-dmve : see Whist sb* 

Drive-, the vb.-stem used in Comb. : 

d.-bolt - drift-bolt (see Drift .*£.){ -pipe, a pipe 
conveying water for driving machinery ; -screw, 1* 
kind of screw driven by a hammer; -shaft, a shaft 
for communicating motion so as Lu drive machinery 1 
-wheel * Dhl V 1NOWHEKL 

+Dri* vel, sb. 1 [Early M E. : app. of LG. origin ; 
cf. MDti. drtoel icullion. etc., OHG. tribiL f. 
MDu. driven. OHG. triben to DRIVE. | 1. A 

drudge, a menial servant -1580. 9. Hence: a. 
An imbecile. (Cf. driveller.) -1597. b. A dirty 
or foul person -1596. 

Drivel (dii-v’l), sb* ME. [f. next.] « 
Slaver sb. 1 (now rare) ; fig., twaddle (1852). 
Drivel (driVl), v. [ME. drevelen repr. OE. 
d refi i an ; ME, draveUn indicates an OE, * dra- 
ft i an (not found) ; prob. f. OTeut item drat- 
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(see Draff).] i. intr . To let saliva or mucus 
flow from the mouth or nose, as infants and 
idiots do ; to slaver. Also ■ft runs. fa. intr. To 
flow as saliva from the mouth ; to flow ineptly 
from the lips ; also transf. of water, etc. -1781. 

3. transf \ To talk childishly or idiotically j to 
rave. Also trans., and with away, on . ME. 

3. Dronim; and dreaming and drivelling to a Multi- 
tude Sw'fi. Hence pri’vcller, -eler, one who 
drivels or slaveis; a drivelling; idiot. Dri*vt* 111n g t 
•elinp fbl. and ///. a. 

Driven (dn -v 11),///. rt. 1579. [pa. pple. of 
Dri\kv.] 1. See the vb. a. Of snow : Drifted. 
Of feathers or flow n ; Separated from the heavier 
by .1 current ol air (see Drive v. II. 2). 1579. 

a. As white .is the d.. snowLYLY. My thrice-iTriucn 
bed of Dowue Oth . t. iii. 

Driver (dmrvai). MK. [f. Drive v. J i. 
gen. One wlio drives (see the vb.). 9, spec. a. 

One who diives cattle 1483. b. One who drives 
a vehicle or the animal that draws it ; a coach- 
man, cabman, etc. ; also, one who drives a loco- 
motive 1450. c. The overseer of a pang of 
slaves 1796. 3. A tool or appliance for driving : 

a. A tool used in driving on the hoops of casks, b. 
IVcmnng. The piece of wood which drives the shuttle 
through the shed of the loom. C. A tain ping-iron, 
d. — Drift sb. II. 6 b. e. A tool for driving out the 
piece of a metal plate in punching. f. CHf. The 
play -club. 1674. 

4. A boat used in fishing with a drift-net 16^. 

5. Naut . A Spanker, a fore-and-aft sail used 
at the aftermost pai t of a ship 1867. 6. A part 
of machine! y which communicates motion to 
other parts; the driving-wheel of a locomotive, 
etc. 1831. 

1. hoheito's and Drivers of Bargains 1570. 

Conti' : d.-ant. a species of ant {Anomma arcens) 
found in W Africa, so called because they drive 
before them every living creature ; -boom {Naut.), 
the boom on which the d. (sense 5) is set 

Driveway ^drai'v,w^i>. Chiefly U.S. 1875. 
[f. Drive v. + Way. | A way along which 
something is driven j a carriage drive. 

Driving drarvuj), vbl. sb. ME. [-ing 1 .] 
I’he action of Drive v. 

attrib. and Comb. a. Relating to, adapted for, or 
devoted to driving (in a cairiage), as d. dubs, etc 
b. In names of mechanical contrivances used for driv- 
ing, as d.- block , -boltj etc. ; esp. of p.irts of machinery 
communicating motion to other parts ns d.-aale, 
-band, -belt, -near, -pulley^ - sha/l ; also d.-lron, 
an non used in golf for playing longish approaches. 

Dri-ving, ///. a. ME. [-ing 2.] 1. Impel- 
ling. actuating. 9. Moving along rapidly, efi. 
before the wind 1601. 

*. The ability of its Journals is the d. force Emerson. 
a. Perpetual Sleet, and d. Snow Drydkn. 

Pbr. ID. notes (A fits.) 1 syncopated notes, so named 
as l>cing driven or prolongs! through the accent. 

Dri’Ving-box. 1794. I. The box on which 
the driver of a carriage sits. 9. The journal-box 
of a driving-axle 1874. 

Driving-wheel. 1838. a. A wheel which 
communicates motion, b. Each of the Urge 
wheels of a locomotive engine, to which the 
power is transmitted through the connecting- 
rod and crank, c. The wheel of sv bicycle, etc. 
to w hich the force is directly applied. Also Jig. 
Drizzle (dri‘z’1), sb. 1554. [Goes with 
Dkiz/xe v.] Fine spray-like rain. 

Drizzle (dri VI \v. 1543. [?i!ira. and freq., 
f. OE. drlos an to falL ] 1. intr. To rain in fine 

spray-like drops; im/ers . to fall, as rain, in fine 
drops 15661 ta. trans. To shed in fine spray- 
like drops -164a. 3. To wet with minute drops 

(rare) 1810. 

s. These tears, that d. fiom mine eyes Marlowe. 
It U even drilling a little Carlylb. a. Jul. C. 11. ii. 
a*. x Drixxled by the ceaseless spray. The wizard 
waits Scott. „ ^ _ 

Drizzly (dri-zli), a 1697. [f. Drizzle.] 

Of the nature of. or characterized by drizzling. 

During Winter** drisly Reign Dryuen. 

Drof(e, droff(e, obs. ff. drove ; see Drive v. 
tDrof-land. 1660. [f. ME, drof OE. draft 
Drove, driving + LAND.] Old Law. Land held 
by the service of driving, as of the lord's cattle 
from place to place, or to and from markets, 
fairs, and the like -1664. var. (err on.) Driftl&nd. 

Drogher(dr^-w). Alsodroger, drogger. 
1756. [a. obs. F. drogueur, f. 16th c. Du. 

drogher , etc., f. droogen to dry.] A W. Indian 
coasting vessel j hence used of other slow clumsy 
coasting craft. Also attrib. 
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Drogoman, drogueman, var*. of Drago- 
man. 

Drogue (drdhg). 1795. [perh. orig. drug, 
var. ot Drag sb. 1 x. Whale-fishing. A con- 
trivance attached to the end of a harpoon line 
to check the progress of a whale. 9. Naut. A 
hooped canvas bag towed at the stem of a boat 
toprevent it from broaching to 1875. 

Droh, obs. pa. t. of Draw v . 
f Droll, j 7 >. 1579. [Goes with the vb. Prob. 
influenced by toil, moil. Cf. the vb.J 1. A 
drudge -1668. 9. Drudgery -1645. 

tDroil, v . 1591. [? related to Da. druilen to 
loiter, slumber. I 1. intr. To di udge, slave -x66o. 
9. trans. To subject to drudgery. Quarles. 

Droit 1 (droit, or as F., diwa). 1480. [a. F. 
droit , earliei dreit : — L. directum , in late L. 
right, legal right, law. ) 1. A nght; hence, that 

to which one has a legal claim; a due; a per- 
quisite; pi. dues, duties 1481. ta. Law, right, 
justice: a law -1536. 

x. Droits of A dm t rally. certain rights or perquisites, 
as the proceeds arising from the sei/mre of enemies’ 
ships, wiei-ks, etc., formerly belonging to the Court of 
Admualty, but now p.iid into the Exchequer. Hence 
droitsman, the collector of droits. 
tDroit 2. 1601. [?] The four hundred and 
eightieth part ofa grain troy, one twenty-fourth 
of a mite- 1858. 

Droitural (droitiurM'i, a. 1850. [1. F. 

droiture (see next) + -al. ] Law . Relating to a 
right to propei ty, as dist. from possession. 
fDroi-ture. rare. [a. F.] Uprightness. 
Caxton, 

Droll (dnTul), sb. 1645. [a. F. drble, orig. a 
sb. See Dies, Littrd, Darmesteter.] 1. A funny 
or waggish fellow; a merry-andrew, buffoon, 
humorist. +9. A farce; an enacted piece of 
buffoonery; a puppet-show -1818. t3- jesting; 
burlesque writing or style -184a. 4. attrib ., as 

\d.-house, a place where drolls were acted 1706. 

x. Very merry we were, Sir Thomas Harvy being a 
very drolle Pepys. 

Droll, a . 1633. [ f. F. drble ; see prec. ] X. 
Intentionally facetious, amusing, comical. 9. 
Unintentionally amusmg; queer, quaint, odd, 
funny 1753. 

x. The d. inventions of Hogarth 1789. 1, Ad. Bort 

of house Scott, Hence DroTly a*lv. 

Droll, v. 1654. [a. obs. F. J idler, i. drble sb.] 
i. intr . To in ike sport; to jest; to play the 
buffoon. 9. irons. To jest (a thing) away . off, 
t(a person) out of or into ; to bring forth like a 
jester 1663 

x. Whiteloclce drolled with them 1654. a. Men that 
will not be reasoned inio their senses, may yet be 
laughed or drolled into them L’Esthanck. Hence 
fDro’ller, tDro’lllst, a jester 1 Dro'llingly adv. 

Drollery (di^i *lari). 1597. [a. F. diSlerie , f. 
dr$le.~] x. The action ofa droll; waggery 1653. 
9. Something humorous or funny : ta. A puppet- 
show; a puppet -1847; tb. a caricature -16 ;i ; 

c. a facetious story 1654 3. Droll quality ; 

quaint humour 1742. 

x. An affected humour of d. Gi-anvill. a. That 
fatal d. called a representative government Disraeli. 
3. The rich d. of 1 She Stoops to Conquer ' Macaulay. 

Dromaeognathous (dr^mi^-gnaj^s), a. 
1867. [f. Dromxus emeu (ad. Gr. dpupwos I 

swift-running) + yrdbai. j Omith. Having the ] 
bones of the palate arranged ns in the emeu and 
its allies. Hence Dromaso'gnathisixi, d. quality. 
Dromedary (dri>*m-,dr^ m«liri). ME. [nd. ' 
K. dromedaire (mod.F. dromadaire ), late L. I 
dromedarius (sc. camelus), f. dramas, a. Gr. $po- 
pu as running, runner. ] 1. A light and fleet breed ! 
of the camel, usually of the Arabinn or one- 
humped camel, specially trained for riding. See 
Camel. fa. — Dromond -1568. 1*3. A 

stupid, bungling fellow -1785. 4. attrib ., as 

d. camel , eta 1553. 

x. The Dromidory . . will ride above 80 miles in the 
day Lithgow. Hence Dromeda*rian a. of the 
nature of a d. ; sb. a rider of a d. ; also Dro*medarlst. 

Dromic, -al (dr^*mik, 1850. [ad. Gr. 

Spopt/cbt, f. Opbfiot race-course. ] Of, pertaining 
to, or of the form of a race-course ; applied to 
the basilican type of Eastern churches. 
Dromiold (dr^'mi,oid\ a. (sb.) 185a. [f. 
mod.L, Dromia. J a. Having the form of a Drtr 
mia, a genus of Anomourous Crustacea, closely 
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allied to the true crab. b. si. A crustacean of 
this genus. 

Dro-mograph. 1883. [f. Gr. tpofios + 
-graph.] An instrument for measuring the 
speed of the blood current. Also attrib. 
Dromond (dr^'m^nd, <lr»*inand). Also dro- 
mon. //* f/. and arch . ME. [a. OF. dromon , 
dromont, ad. L. dromonem , a. By z. Gr. 6 p 6 fju vv t 
f. bpbfj. os racing, course.] A very large medi- 
aeval ship. Used both in war and commerce. 
The gr ot d. swinging from the quay Morkis. 

f! Dromomis (dmm^ jnis). Also Dromaeor- 
nis. 1872. [f. Gr. Spu/xos, or mod.L. Dromxus 
emeu + opvir.] A genus of extinct Australian 
ratile birds allied to the emeu. 
llDromos (drp mps). 1850. [Gr., f. vbl. stem 
Sp€/jL - to run. ] A rchxol. An avenue or entrance- 
passage to a building, often between rows of 
columns or statues. 

Alleys of. .sphinxes form the approach or d. Leitck. 
Drone (flr<?un), sbfi [OE .drnn, drum ( 7 drdn, 
drit'n). Cf. OS., pi. drani (? dr&ni), MLG. 
drdne, drone , LG. drSne, whence mod. Get 
drohne , Also OHG. treno, etc. J 1. The male 
of the honey bee. 1 1 is a non-worker. 9. fig 
A non-worker; an idler, a sluggard 1529. 

x. Some against hostile drones the hives defend 
Gay a. A 1 >roan of a H usband Otway 
Comb : d. -beetle — Dok-bfrtlk *, -fly, a dipterous 
insect, Ert stalls tenax, resembling the di one-bee. 
Hence Dro'nage, the condition of a d 
Drone (dr^unj,^. 2 1500. [app.f. Drone xr] 
1. A continued monotonous humming or buiz- 
ing sound, as that of the bass of the bagpipe, 
etc. Also transf a. A bagpipe 1502. 3. The 

bass pipe of a bagpipe. (The modern Highland 
bagpipe has three drones.) 1592. 4. The ton* 

emitted by the drone of a bagpipe 1596. 

x. Ever .. thrumming the d. of one plaine song 
Milt, transf. 'The d. of her voice Mad. D'Arblail 
4. As Melam holly as .the D. of a Lincolnshire Hag- 
pipe 1 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 85. attrib. The d.-pipc of an 
bumble-bee Cowfjck. 

Drone (dman), vfi 1500. [f. Drone sb.* ; 
or sb. 2 , sense a.] x. intr. To give forth a con- 
tinued monotonous sound; to hum or buzz; to 
talk in a monotonous tone. 9. trans. To emit 
in a dull monotonous tone. Also with out. x6ix. 
+3. [f. Drone j^.*] To smoke (a pipe) (as If 
playing on a bagpipe). B. Jo.\S. 

1 Beetles d along the hollow lane Kingslxv. a 
Penitents .droning their dirges Thackeray. 

Drone, vf 1509. [f. Drone sb. 1 } 1. intr. 
To proceed sluggishly or indolently. 9. trans- 
it o pass away, drag out sluggishly X739. 
a. To d. out manhood in measuring cloth Lytton. 
Drongo (drp qg^). 1841. [a. Malagasy.] A 
name ong. of a Madagascar bird, Dicrurus 
(Edolius) forficatus ; subseq. extended to the 
numerous other species of Dicruridx , also 
called D.-ahrikcs. 

D. cuckoo, a specie* of the cuckoo genua Sumi 
cuius , a native of Nepaul. 

f Dronkelew,a. M E.[-lrw e.] Drunken-1539. 
Dronish (dr<fa*nij‘),a. 1580. [f. D rone j^. 1 ] 
Like . 1 drone; sluggish, inactive. Hence Dro* 
nish-ly adv. , -ness. So Dro*uy a. 
fllDronte (dip-nt). [Du. and ir.] A name 
of the Dodo, q. v. 

Drool (dr«l), v . dial . and U.S. 1847. 
[Contr. {. Drivel v.] «* Drivel v. 

Droop (drwp), v. [ME. drupen , drowpen, 
a. ON. dnipa to droop, deriv. wk. vb. f. ablaut 
series dreup-, draup -, drup~\ see Drop j$.] i. 
intr. To hang or sink down, as from weariness, 
etc.; to bend or incline downward. ■. To 
sink ; to decline, draw to a close. Now only 
poet. ME. 3. To decline in vital strength; to 
languish, flag ME. Also transf and fig, 4, 
To become dispirited or despondent ME. 5. 
trans. To let hang or sink down; to bend down- 
wards; to cast down 1583. 

x. Thus droupes this loftie Pyne 9 Hen. VI, 11. ill. 
45. a Laborious til day d. Milt. P * L. xi. 178. 3. 

Jig. The rate of interest droops Bon. Price. 4, Why 
droop’st, my soul ? Why faint V thou in my breast 
P. Fletcher. 5. I cannot veil, or d. my sight Tenny- 
son. Hence Droop sb. the act or fact of drooping. 
Droop a^imre) =» drooping ; esp. in rombs., as a.» 
headed. Droo*per, one that droops. Droo‘piHgly 
adv. in a drooping manner. 

Droopy (drtf*pi), a. [Early ME dntpi, re- 
ferred to Droop v.) Dejected, drooping. 


S (Ger. Kiln), d (F t. pw»). a (Ger. MwUer). U (Fr. dune), o (cKri). • (6») (there). I (A) (w»). t (?*• <«*»)• * (f«. I»m, earth). 
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Drop (dipp), sb. [In I repr. OE. dropa wk. 
masc. :--OTeut. +drvfon- and *droppvn~, f. u 
grade of ablaut stem areup-, draup-, dr up-. ] 

I. The orig. sb./ t. The smallest quantity of 
liquid that falls in a spherical form ; a globule. 
Also fig. a. elhpt. or absol. : *= tear-drop , 
ah>o diop of blood, sweat, etc. OE. 8* In dis- 
pensing, etc. the smallest separable quantity 
of a liquid 1 77a, 4. pi. Medicine to be taken 

in drops. Rarely sing. 1726. 5. The smallest 

appreciable quantity ME, Also transf. and fig . 
6. spec. A small quantity of drink 1700. t7* A 

spot of colour; also fig. -1674- 8* Anything 

resembling a drop ot liquid in size, shape, or 
pendent character, a. A pendant, as an car- 
drop; a glass pendant of a chandelier, etc. 1502 
b. Arch. The trusta of cones used as an orna- 
ment under the triglyphs, and also in the under 

g art of the mutuli, of the Doric Order 1696. tc. 

mall shot 1752. d. A sugar-plum. orig. of 
spherical form 18.46. e. Applied to flowers with 
pendent blossoms, as the fuchsia (dial.), and in 
comb., as snowd 1664. 

1. Why rainc falleth in round drops W. Fulke. 
fig. To preserve ihy sweets Unmix d with drop* of 
bitter Cowpk*. Phr. D. serene, tr. L. gutta setena, 
an old name for amaurosis, a. They would be faith- 
ful to him to the last d De For. 5. Phr. A d. in the 
(a) bucket or the ocean: an inappreciable addition. 
6 1 . . hud a d. too much J. Payn. 8. Phr. [Prince) 
Hubert s Drops: glass drops with long and slender 
tails which burst to pieces, on the breaking off those 
tails in any parts (Chambers). 

II. Secondary sb., f. Drop v. i. The action 
or an act ol diopping; an abrupt fall or descent 
1637. Also fig. a. That which drops oris used 
for di op ping; e.g. in a theatie, the painted cur- 
tain let down between the acts; also called act- 
d.. and d. -curtain 1779. 8- A small platform 

or trap-door on the gallows, which is let fall 
fiom under the feet of the condemned 1796. 
4. A contrivance for temporarily lowering a 
gas-jet ( Webster), b. A movable plate covering 
the key-hole of a lock. c. The slit of a letter- 
box (U.S.) 1 070. 5, The distance through 

which anything drops; e.g. a criminal when 
hanged 1879 6. The depth to which anything 

sinks or is sunk b low the general level 1794. 

x. The d, of ihe woodland fruit's begun Drowning. 
fig . A d. in exchanges 18^4, in the temperature (mod ) 
3. The d. fell. lh**y were executed in their irons 
1813. 

at t rib and Comb. (See also Drop-.) a. Of, per- 
taining to, or confuting of ad. or drops, as d.^airing, 
■pearl, etc. b. Special comb. : d. -black. a superior 
quality of bone-lila< lc ground in water, formed into 
drops, and dried; -dry «., watertight; -meter, an 
instrument for measuring out liquid d. by d. ; 
-sulphur, -tin, i.e. that granulated by being dropped 
in a molten state into cold water. 

Drop (dtpp), v. Pa. t. and pple. dropped, 
dropt. [OE. dropian , dropfian , f. (uft.) as 
Drop sb . J 

I. Intr. senses. 1. To fall in drops. 9. « 
Drip v. 2. ME. 3. To fall, like a drop ME. 
Also fig. 4. To fall exhausted, wounded, or 

dead ME.; of a setter, etc. ; To squat down at 
the sight of game 1870. 5. To fall into some 

condition 1654; fig. to die (cf. d. off ) 1654. 6. 

'To come to an end; to fall through 1697. 7. 

To sink, become depressed 172Q. 8. To de- 

scend with the tide or a light wind 1772; to let 
oneself fall behind or to the rear 1823. 9. To 

come or go casually; to fall uyion 1633. 

1. The crystal tide that from her two cheeks .Dropt 
Shako. 3. The shell opens, and th< nut drops out 
1660, fig . His words like Honey dropped from his 
tongue liouui-s. 4. Tho’ thousands of their Men 
dropt, they would not give ground an Inch 1700. 5. 

To d. into oblivion Priueaux. 6. The matter was let 
Hi arne 7. Prices d-opped afterwards 1866. 8. 

The Resolution, .dropped down ihe river Cook. Phr. 
To d. astern: to slacken a ship's way, so as to let 
another pass 

II. Trans, senses. 1. To let fall or shed in 
drops; to distil. Also fig, ME 9. To sprinkle 
with or as with dups; to bedrop (arch.) ME. 
3. To let fall (like a drop or drops). Also fig. 
ME. 4. To let fall in birth; to give birth to. 
Also absol, 1662. .g, To let fall (words, a hint, 
etc.) ; to utter cashally or by the way 1611 ; to 
let (a letter, etc.) fall into the letter-box; hence, 
to send (a note, etc.) in an informal way 1777. 
6. slang. To part with (money) 1676. 7. To 

cause to fall by a blow or shot 1726. 8. To set 

down; also, to leave (a packet) at a person's 
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house 1796. 9. To omit in pronunciation or 

writing 1864. xo. To let droop 1842. xi. 
To let move gently with the tide 1805. b. To 
d . astern : to leave in the rear 1867. 1 9 . Foot- 

ball. To obtain (a goal) by a drop-kick 1882. 
13. To have done with ; to break off acquain- 
tance with 1605. 

x To d. many a te&re 1626. a. Their wav’d coats 
dropt with Gold Milt. P . L . vii. 406. 3. Phr. Tod . 

anchor i to let the anchor down, to cast anchor. 4 
At the time the ewes d. Keatings. 5. 1 ). not thy 
word against the house of lsa.*c Arnos \ii 16. 6. We 

played hazard .. Aral 1 dropped all the money 1 had 
Ihackehay. 8. [He) promised to d. us at the Shet- 
land Islands Kane. 9. He does not d. his hp O. W. 
Holmes. 13. She will d. him in his old Age Addison. 

Phr. To d. a curtsy ; to make a curtsy by lowering 
the body. 

Comb, with adverbs. See also simple senses and 
advs. D. away. intr. To fall away drop by drop or 
one by one. D. in. intr. a. To pay a casual visit, 
b. To come in at intervals. C. To become vacant, 
d. To fall in with. D. oft intr. a. Jo withdraw 
one by one, or by degree.*, b. To fall asleep, c. To 
die. d. To become less frequent in. D. out. intr., 
to disappear ftoin one's place in a series^ or order. 
D. short intr. a. To fall short ; usu. with qf. b. 
colloq. or slang. To die. 

Drop-, the vb -stem used in Comb. 

a. attrib with sb , in the senseof dropping ', 'used 
in dropping ‘*1 ranged so as to drop’, forming sbs. 
01 ad)s. ; as d.-arch (Arch), one having a radius 
shorter than the breadth of the arch ; -bar (Printing), 
a bar or roller for running the sheet into the machine; 
•curtain — Drop sb. II. 2 j -fly (Angling)* Dropper 3; 
•hammer ^drop-press', -handle a., applied to a form 
of needle telegraph instrument which is operated by 
a handle directed downward j -lamp, -light (U.S.), 
a portable gas-burner, connected with the gas-fittings 
by a flexible tube, usually in the form of a lamp, 
which can stand on a table 1 -press, a mat hine for 
embossing, punching, etc., consisting of a weight 
guided vertically, to be raised by a cord and pulley 
worked by the foot, and to drop on an anvil; called 
also d.- ha miner \ -Shutter, a device consisting of a 
slide operated by a spring or the like; u6ed in in- 
stantaneous photography to secure vei y brief exposure ; 
-table, a machine for lowering weights, and esp. for 
removing the wheels of locomotives, b. Invbl. comb, 
with object, as d.-seed, a grass that readily drops 
its seed, spec. Muhlenbergia diffusa 
||Dropax(ilr^u-packs). ? Cbs. 1621. fmotl.L., 
a. Gr. bptoira(, f. bpiveiv to pluck.] A pitch- 
plaster, a depilatory. 

Drop-kick. 1857. [.See Drop-.] Football. 
A kick made by dropping the ball from the 
hands, and kicking it the very instant it rises. 
Dro*pIet« 1607. [See -let.] A minute drop. 
Drop-letter. U.S, 1844. A letter posted in 
any pl;ice merely for local delivery. 
fDro*p^meal, adv. [OE. drop-111 it turn ; gee 
-MEAL.] In di ops, drop by drop. 

As the cloud dissolves drop-meal upon the earth 
Trapp. 

Dropped, dropt,///. a. 1600. [f. Drop vJ] 
a. See the vb. b. Oi eggs : Fried or poached, 
'dropped into the frying pan* (Jam.) 1824. 
Dropper (drp paj). 1700. [f. Drop ] X. 
One who or that drops ; spec, one who drops 
seeds into the holes made by a dibbler. 2. A 
dog that drops (see Dropv. I. 4); a setter. 3. 
Angling. A fly adjusted to a lender above the 
stretcher fly. Also drop-fiy, d.-fly 1746. 4. A 

pendant 1825. b. A glass tube for dropping 
liquid 1889. c. A branch vein which drops off 
from the main lode 1864. 

Dropping (drp-pii)),vb/.sb. OE. [f. D ropv. 

+ -ING 1 .] 1. The action of Dropv. 9. That 

which drops; dripping, etc. ME. 3. Dung of 
animals. (Now only pi.) 1596. 

attrib. and Comb., as d.-botlle, a bottle used to 
supply fluid in small Quantities; -tube, the tubulated 
stopper of tbe d. -bottle; -well, a well formed by the 
dropping of water from above. 

Dropping, ///.a. ME. [f.asprec. +-1NG 2 .] 
x. That drops, a. Desultory, not continuous, 
as a d. fire 1708. Hence Dro'ppingly adv . 
Dro*p-6cene. 1815. Used loosely for drop 
or act-drop (Drop sb. II. 2) ; also for the final 
scene of a drama in re d life. 

Dropsical (drp*psikal), a. 1678. [f. Dropsy, 
alter hydropical .] x. Of, pertaining to, or like 
dropsy 1688. 9. Affected with or subject to 

dropsy. Also transf. and fig, 

1. D symptoms 1846 Hence bro'psically adv. 

Dropsied(drp*psid),a. x6ox. [f. Dropsy + 
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-ED *. ] Having the dropsy ; swollen with or as 
with water; as the d , clouds (Drayton). 
Dropey (drp*psi), sb. (a.) ME. [aphet. f. 
ME. i-,ydropsy. Hydropsy, q.v.] 1. Med. A 

morbid accumulation of watery fluid in the 
serous cavities or the connective tissue of the 
body. Also transf of young trout and of suc- 
culent plants. Also fig. fa. attrib. or adj. — 
Dropsical -1683. 

fDrop vie, drop-vie, vbl. phr. or occas. v. 
1598. | f Drop v. + Vie sb. ] To drop coins or 
the like in rivalry; to vie -1616. 

Dropwtee (drp'pwoiz), adv. 1673. [See 
-wise.] Drop by drop. 

The spring, trickling d. from the cleft Tennyson 

Dropwort (drp-pwp.it). 1538. [f. Drop sb. 
+ Wort; cf. the L. name Filipendula, i.e. 
pendulous threads.] A name of plants; esp. 
Spiraea Filipendula , and other speciesof Spiraea. 
IlDroshky (diy Jki), drosky (dip-ski). Also 
droitzschka, droshka, -ke. 1808. [ad. Russ. 
drozhki, dun. oi drags waggon, hearse; properly 
pi. of droga perch. I Prop , a Russian low lour- 
w heeled carriage, in which the passengers sit 
astride a narrow bench, their feet resting on bars 
near the ground; hence trantf.; in some Ger- 
man towns the name oi the ordinary fiacie. 
Drosometer Mros^-m/taj). 1825. [mod. f. 
Gr. 8 poo os; see -meter ] An instrument for 
measuring the quantity of dew deposited. 

Dross (drps), sb. [OE. dids, 1. d reds an to 
drip, Also to fall down. | 1. The scum thrown 

off from metals in smelting, b. An alloy formed 
in the zinc-hath by the action of the ?inc on the 
iron articles dipped 1884 Also fig. 9. Dreggy, 
impure, or foreign matter mixed with any sub- 
stance ME. Also fig. 3. gen. Refuse; rubbish; 
worthless, impure matter ME. 

a. fig. The Dreg* and Lee* of the Earth, and Drosse 
of Mankiride 1677, 3 All treasures and all gain 

esteem as d. Milt. P R. iii 23 Hence Dross v. to 
free from d. Dro’ssless a free from d 

H Dro-ssel, drosell. 1581. [Cf. Drazel.] 
A sloven, a slut -1617. 

Drossy (drp-si), a . ME. [f. Dross sb.~\ Of 
metals, etc.: Full of dross; of the nature of 
dross; dreggy, feculent. Also transf and fig. 
Thin brnssord. lead Morris. Hence Dressiness. 

Drou, drougli, drou;, ohs. pa. t. of V r a w v- 
Drought (drout), drouth (druuj>, Sc. diu\>). 
[OE. drtlgai, -08, f. dnlg- stem of dryge Dry, 
q.v. Cf. highth, height. The foim dumth , 
drowth (Sc. and n. dial.) is often used by Eng. 
poets ; drouth is common in U.S.J 1. The 
quality of being dry; aridity, lack of moisture 
(arch.), g. spec. Dryness of the weather or 
climate ; lack of rain. ME. fg. Parched land, 
desert -X671. 4. Thirst (aich. and dial.) ME. 

z. The burning drouth Of that long desert Tunny- 
son. a. 1 he tender dew after drouth Swinburne. 3. 
Milt P. A’, in. 274. 4 His carcass, pined with 

hunger and with droughth Milt. P. R. 1 325. 

Droughty (drau-ti), drouthy (drou*J>i, Sc. 
dr/rj>i), a. 1603. [f* P iec 1 cf. weighty, etc.] 

x. Dry, without moisture; arid. Also fig. 9. 
Characterized by drought 1605. 3. Thirsty; 

addicted to drinking 1626. 

x. Out of the droughty rocke Moses, .bringeth forth 
water 1643 a. Drouthy leather Scott 3 Ihe 
dusty, drouthy wayfarers 1879. Hence Drou‘ghti- 
ness. 

fDroumy, a. rare. 1605. [?conn. w. Sc. 
DRUMLY.] Turbid -1640. 

Drouth, drouthy, var. of Drought, -y. 
Drove (dr^uv), sb. [OE. drdf, f. dr If an to 
Drive.] +x. The action of driving. (Only 
OE.) a. A number of beast*, as oxen, sheep, 
etc., driven in a body ; a herd, flock OE. ; transf. 
a crowd, multitude, shoal OE. Also fig- of 
things. 3. T ocally : a. A road along which 
horses or cattle are driven 1664. b. A channel 
for drainage or irrigation OE. 4. A stone- 
mason's chisel with a broad face 1825. 

x. A d. of sheep Lvtton. IIU finny d. Spenser. A 
great d. of Heresies . . broke ?no*e Among them 1602. 
3, The major rode in the middle of tbe D. (so our (en 
roads are called) 1B29. Comb, d.-road, an ancient 
road along which there is a free right of way for 
cattle, but which is not kept in repair. 

Drove, vA 163a. [f. Drove sb . ; or ? f. 
Drover. ] To follow the occupation of a drover 
( trans . and intr.). 
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Drove, ».* 1835. [f. Drove si. 4.3 trans. 
To dress (stone) in parallel lines with a Drove 
( sense 4). 

Drove, pa. t. (and obs* pa. pple.) of Dr i ve v. 
Drover (drju-vw). ME. [f. Drove sb. + 
-ER 1 1; cf. gardener, etc. ] x. One who drives 
droves of cattle, sheep, etc., to market; a dealer 
in cattle, a. A boat used for fishi ng with a drift- 
net 1465. 

x. Why that*i spoken like an honest Drouier » so 
they sel Bullockes Much Ado 11. i. aox. 

Drovy (dr<?u*vi), a. Now dial. [f. OE. and 
ME. drtff] Turbid. 

Drew, obs. pa. t. of Draw v. 

Drown (droun), v. [ME. drun droun - t 
drown-, pointing to an OE. *drtlnian. Con- 
nexion with ME. drunkn- or ON. drukn - is 
improbable.] x. intr. To suffer death by suffo- 
cation under water, etc. ; fto sink (as-a ship) 
-1523. (Now unusual.) a. /runs. To suffocate 
by submersion in water, etc. Also said of the 
water. ME. Also fig. ta. To sink in water; 
to send to the bottom -1633. 4. To lay under 

wa*er, etc.; to submerge, inundate; to drench 
ME. 5. trant f. and fig. To overwhelm, to 
overpower (sound, etc.); to smother ME. 

a. He.. was prively droum'd in a But of Malvesey 
Hall fig. They d. themselves in drink 165^. 4. 

When the 1 Fens are drowned 1696. Phi. To d. out : 
to stop (works, etc ) or drive (people, etc.) from their 
houses by flooding. 5. Yells drowned his voice 
Froude. Hence Drowna^e {.rate), drowning. 
Browner, one who, or that winch, drowns. Dro w*u- 
ingly adv. so as to d. 

Drowse (drauz), v. OE. [? identical with 
OE dnisian to be sluggish, from OE. drlosan 
to fall ; in current use perh. f. drowsy."] fi- 
intr. To sink, become slow. (OE. only.) a. 
intr. To be drowsy ; to be heavy with or as 
with sleep ; to be half asleep. Also fig. 1573. 
3. trant. To render drowsy; to make heavy or 
inactive, as with sleep 1600. 

a. I drowsed.. hut I anon wakened Pepys. fig. Let 
not your prudence, .d. Tennyson. 3. Nations drows'd 
in peace Keats. 

Drowse, sb. 1814. [f. prcc. vb.] The action 
of drowsing; the state of being half asleep. 
Drowsy (drau’zi), a. 1529. [prob. related 
to OE. driiuan ; see Drowse v. j i. Inclined 
to sleep; heavy with sleepiness; half asleep, 
dozing 1530. a. Caused or characterized by 
sleepiness 1^29. 3. Soporific 1590 4 .fig. Dull, 
in ictive; lethargic 1570. 

«. A d. watchman's footsteps Dickenr a D 
Diseases, called Coma [etc.] Culpepih a. 3. A d. 
posset Middleton. 4. The dead and drowse Tier 
3IMK8. Couth, d.-liead, a person of a sluggUh dis 
p >siuon Hence Drowsihead, Drowaihood, 
drowsiness. Drowsily in ad. manner. Drow- 
sineaa, d. state ; also fig. 

Drowte, drowth, obs. var. Drought. 
Droyl, Droyt, obs. if. Droil, Droit. 
Drub (drrb), v. 1634. [?repr, Arab, faraba 
(/ e. tfmvbti) to beat, bastinado.] x. if am. To 
beat with a stick or the like, to cudgel; in early 
use, spec, to bastinado; also, to beat in a fight. 
Also trantf. and fig. 9. To beat the ground, 

stamp {tram, and intr.) 1855. 

1. He is almost drubd (with many terrible basti- 
nadoes on the soles of his feet) to death Sin T. Heh- 
blkt. He was most confoundedly diubb'd just now 
Fielding a. Drubbing with her little Cet Thacmray. 
Hence Drub sb. a stroke with a cudgel: a thump. 
Dru'bber, one who drubs or beats. Dmrbbing 
vbl. sb. a beating, a thrashing. 

Drudge (dred^), sb. 1493. [?] One em- 
ployed in mean, set vile, or distasteful work; a 
hack; a hard toiler. 

Lexicographer, a writer of dictionaries ; a harmless 
d.Jfeic.] JOHNSON. 

Drudge (drod^), v . 1548. [app. f. prec. sb.] 
1. intr. To perform mean or servile tasks ; to 
work slavishly; to toil at distasteful work. 3. 
tram To subject to drudgery {rare) 1847. 

s. College-tutors do indeed work t they d. M. Patti* 
•on. Phr. To d. out, to perform as drudgery t to d. 
away, over, to pass in drudgery. Hence Dru'dger, 
one who drudges. Drtrdguigly adv. 

Drudgery (drxrdffjri), 1550. [f. Drudge 
sb . ; cf. slavery .] The occupation of a drudge; 
mean, servile, or wearisome toil; distasteful 
work. Also attrib . 

A servant with th : s clause Makes drudgerle divine 
G. Herbert. The d. of his Dictionary Boswell. 
fDruery, drury. ME. [a. OF. druerie, etc., 


f. dm, drut, friend, app. of Ger. origin; cf. Ger. 
traut 1 x. Love, exp. sexual love; courtship; 
often , Illicit love -1460. a. A love-token, keep- 
sake -1560. 3. A sweetheart -1450. 4. A be- 

loved thing, a treasure. (Only ME.) 

Drug (drt?g), sb\ [ME. arogges, drugge, a. 
F. drogue, a Com. Rom. word : ult. origin un- 
certain j 1. An original, simple, medicinal sub- 
stance, organic or Inorganic, used by itself, or 
as an ingredient in Medicine, or, formerly, in 
the arts generally. In early use always pi. b. 
spec. A narcotic or opiate 1903. 9. A commo- 

dity which is no longer in demand, and so is un- 
saleable. (Now usu. a d. in the market.) x66x. 
1. Tea and other Drugs idBa. What d. can make A 
wither'd palsy ceane to shake? Tennyson, a. Horses 
in Ireland are a D. Tempi. e. A wife's a d. now; 
mere tar-water, .but nobody takes it Murphy. They 
told me poetry was a mere d. 1834. 3. Comb d.* 

Store ii/.S.), a druggist's shop, also dealing in 
toilet requisite*, stationery, etc. 1845. Hence Dru'ggy 
a. of, pertaining to, or resembling drugs. 

Drug, sb.* 1677. [Allied to Drug v . 1 ; cf 
Drag sbd Truck for the carriage of timber, etc. 
Drug, sb.& var. oi Drogue. 

Drug, z;. 1 Now dial. ME. [?] To drag. 
Drug (drrg), v? 1605. [f. Drug j/U] i. 
trans. To mix or adulterate with a drug. 9. 
To administer drugs to, esp. for the purpose of 
stupefying or poisoning 1730; to administer 
something nauseous to 1667. 8* intr. To take 

drugs habitually 1895. 

1. I haue drugg’d their Possets, ' r hnt Death and 
Nature doe contend al>out them Mad). »i. ii. 7. a. 
Whom he has drugg’d to sure re|>ose Fenton. With 
pleasure drugg’d, he almost long d for woe Byron. 

Drug, Druggery, etc., obs. ff. Drudge, etc 
Drugger (dnrgai). 1594. [f. Drug sbfi, 

and Drug za 2 1 +i. A dealer in drugs -1845. 
a. One who administers a drug 1836. 

Druggery (drzrgari). 1535 [a. Y .drogiteric, 
f. drogue drug.] z. Drugs collectively. 9. A 
place where drugs are kept 1865. 

Drugget (drirget). 1580. [a. F. droguet. 

Ult. orig n unkn. I 1. Formerly, a kind of stuff, 
all of wool, or half wool, half silk or linen, used 
for wearing apparel b. Now, a coarse woollen 
stuff used tor floor-coverings, etc. a. +A gar- 
ment of drugget; a floor -cloth of drugget 1713. 
3. attrib. 1580. 

a He wah married in a plain d. Stkklk. 3 A d. 
petticoat Black. Hence Dru'ggetlng =» sense xb. 
Druggist (dixrgist). 1611. [a. t. droguisle.'] 
One who deals in drugs. In Scotl and U.S. 
the name for a pharmaceutical chemist. 

Druid (dr/7*id), sb. (<z.> 1563. [a. h . druide , 
ad. L. *druida , tdruis; a. OCclt. stem druid-, 
whence OIr. drui, mod.Ir. and Gael, draoi 
{ t Iraoidh , druidh) magician,] x. One of an 
order of men among the ancient Celts of Gaul 
and Britain, who, according to Caesar, were 
priests, but in native Irish and Welsh legend were 
magicians, soothsayers, and the like. (The Eng. 
use follows the L. sources. ) Orig. always in pi. 
9. Hence : a. A priest, chaplain, b. A philoso- 
phic bard 1710. c.One of certain officers of the 
Welsh Gorsedd 1884. 3. attrib. Druidic 1670. 

x. Mona was a sacred place of the Druids Gardiner. 
a. United A n< tent Order of Druids, a secret benefit 
society founded in London, in 1781, and having now 
numerous lodge* or groves in most EnglUh-speaking 
countries. 3. A stone, sandstone, grey-weather, of 
whu h Stonehenge is constructed. Hence Dru’idess, 
a female D. ; a Dntidical prophetess. Druidism. 
the religious and philosophical system of the Druids. 
Druidic, -al (dwrdik, -&1), a. 1755. [See 
Druid t-ic f-al,] Of or pertaining to the 
Druids. 

Circles of upright stones, like those which in Europe 
are teimed Druid ical Prichard. i 


Drum (drt>m), sb 


[perh. an Eng. 


shortening of drombyUsclad, drombeslade, 
DkuMSLADE.] x. A percussive musical instru- 
ment, consisting of a hollow cylinder or hemi- 
sphe>e of wood or metal, with a head of tightly 
stretched membrane at one or both ends, to t>e 
beaten with a stick. Also fig. and transf. b. 
fi.ool. Applied to the hollow hvoid bone of the 
howling monkey 1817. 9. The sound of the in- 
strument, or any similar sound 1646. 3. Mil. 

One who plays the drum ; a drummer. Also, 
-fa small party sent with a drum to parley with 
the enemy. 1577* 4- Anything resembling a 

drum in shape or structure. 


a. The tympanum of the ear 1615. b. Machinery 
A cylinder round whiih a belt paaaes or is wound 
177& C. A cylinder or cask for steaming printed 
fabrics in order to fix the colour, d. 'i he cylindrical 
case for the spring of a car-brake. Q, At) lindrica! 
chamber used in heating apparatus 1888. f. A doffer 
in a carding -machine. 

5. Arch . a. The vase of the Corinthian and 
Composite capitals 1727. b. I he block of stone 
composing one se ton of the shaft of a column 
(Gwilt). c. The upright part under or above a 
cupola 1837. 6. techn. a. A sieve 1706. b. A 

cylinder ol canvas used as a storm-signal 1867. 
c. The cylindrical part of an urn or the like. 7. 
A cylindrical box or receptacle for fruit, fish, 
etc. 18 13. 8. An evt*n>ng assembly of fashion- 

able people at a private house; a rout. Later, 
an afternoon tea-party. Cf. Kettledrum. 
I 745« •• More fully d.-fish: Any of various 

scimnoid fishes which make a drumming noise; 
as, the 'salt-water (Pogon ias chromu) found 
on the Atlantic coast; the 'fresh-water d.’ 
{Haplodmotus grynmens) of the Mississippi, 
etc.; the 'branded d.’ or 'sea-boss’ {Seven a 
ocellata ) of the Gulf States 1676. 

x. And sodainly strake up a Dromme or Drounslade 
Hall. The large d., beaten at both ends, is called a 
doubt c-d. Knight. Bass a. = doubledruM. ■ Phr. 
John D.'s entertainment', a rough reception, turning 
an unwelcome guest out of doors. Alt's Well ill. vf 
41. 8. We went last night toad at Rothschild s 1814. 

attrib. and Comb. : d.-armature, a d> namo-ai ma- 
il re in the furm of a rotating hollow cylinder ; -curb, 
a cylindrical curb of iron or wood to support the 
brickwork of a shaft ; -tire, continuous rapid artillery 
fire ; 4-room, the room in which a d. or rout is held ; 
•sieve, a sieve enclosed in a d.-like box, for sifting 
fine substances ; -wheel, (a) a cylinder round which 
a rope is coiled 1 (b) a water-raising current-wheel 
made in the form of a d., a tympanum. 

Drum, sb.% 1725. [a. Gael, and Ir. druim 
hack, ridge. ] A ridge or ' rigg \ a long narrow 
hill often separating two parallel valleys Hence 
Geol. A long narrow ridge of ' drilt * formation. 
Drum,?/. 1578. [f. Drum | z. intr. To 
beat on or as on a drum 1583 b. Applied to 
the strong beating of the heart 1593. 3. Of birds 
or insects : 1 o make a hollow reverberating 
sound, as by the quivering of the wings 1813. 

1 3. To sound like a drum; to resound 1638. 4. 

‘ To go about, as a drummer does, to gather 
recruits, to secure partisans, customers, etc ; 
with for ’ (Webster) 5. trans. To summon by 
or .is by beat of drum ; to beat up as by drum- 
ming; colloi] to obtain by solicitation 1606. 6. 
To expel publicly by beat of dium 1766 7. To 

din or drive into by persistent repetition 1820. 
8. To perforin (a tune) on or as on a drum 1864 
x. [Her] fool was drumming on the carpet Sala. 

a. Flies arid gnats d. around you 1871. 6. Another is 
drummed out of a regiment Macaulay. 7. To d. a 
doctrine into the public mind Mill. 

Drumble, sb. Now dial. 1575. [ v «r* of 

dumble , Dummel. ] An inert or sluggish per- 
son ; a drone. 

Drumble, v. Now dial. 1579 [f. prec.] I. 
intr. To be sluggish; to move sluggishly 1598. 
+9. intr. To drone, to mumble -1^96. 
x Look, how you d. Merry H- . m. iii. 156. 

fDrumbler, drumler. 1598. [a. early mod. 
Du drommeler a kind of ship, j A small last 
vessel used as a transport, etc. -1630. 
Dru-mhead. 1622. [I. Drum s/d + Hkad 
x. The skin or membrane stretched upon 
a arum. 9. T he tympanic membrane 16^4 3. 

The circular top of a capstan, into which the 
capstan bars arc fixed 1726. 4. A flat-topped 

variety of cabbage 1707. 5. attrib , as d. court- 

martial l, a court-martial round an up-turned 
drum, for summary trial of offences during 
military operations. So d. law, discipline. 
Drumlin(d r^mlin). 1833. [app. lor drum- 
ting, dim. of Drum j£, 9 ] « Drum sb.* 
Drumly (drr mli), a. Orig. .Sr. 1513. [Cf. 
Droumy <*. ] i. Of the sky or day : Troubled; 
cloudy. Also fig. 9. Of water, etc. ; Turbid ; 

not clear 1570 Also fig. and transf. 
Dru*m-inajor. 1598. [See Major sb."] +z. 
The first or chiel drummer in a regimental band 

b. Anon-commissioned officer who has command 
of the drummers, c. An officer of a band or 
drum-corps, who leads and directs it on the 
march, fa.fi* A large drum or rout 1753. 

Drummer (drtrmaj). 1573. [f. Drum a. + 

-ER V] 1. One who beats a drum for military 


6 (Ger. Ktfln). V (Ft. p ii (Ger. Mwller). U <Fr. dime), b (curl). € (e») (th*re). / (rf) (win), f (Ft. f«re). 9 (fir, firm, earth). 
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or other purposes ; one who plays the drum in 
a band. e.yl-g. A commercial traveller. See 
Drum v. 4 and 5 (U.S.) 1827. 3. A drum-fish, 

b. The large W Indian cockroach (. Blatta gi- 
gintea), which drums its head against the wood- 
work of houses as a sexu.il call, c. A rabbit. 
Dru-mming, vbl. sb. 1583. [See-iNO 1 .] 1. 
The action of Drum v. 9. Fishing for drum* 
fish (U.S.) 1889. 

Drummond light. 1854. The lime-light, 
or o>cyhydrogen light (invented by Capt. T 
Drummond , K. E., c 1825), wherein a blow-pipe 
flame, e.g. of combined oxygen and hydrogen, 
impinges on a piece of pure lime, and renders 
it incandescent. 

tDrumslade, dromslade. 1527. [app. cor- 
ruption of Du. or LG. trommels lag, Ger. trom- 
mehchlag drum-beat, somehow applied to the 
instrument. ] 1. A drum -1635. 2. A drummer 

-1777. Hence tDnrmalager =* sense 2. 
Drumstick (drzrmMik). 1589. 1. The stick 
with a knobbed end used in beating a drum 
2. transf. (in reference to shape.) a. 'The lower 
joint of the leg of a fowl 1764. b. U.S . The 
stilt-sandpiper. 

Drungar (drn ijg&j). Hist. 1619. [ad. late 
L. di ungarius, f. druugus a body of soldiers 
(Vegetius).l The commander of a troop. 

The great drungaireof the fleet Gibbon. 

Drunk (drwjk),/// a. and sb. ME, [pa. 
pplc. of Drink v., earlier Drunken. Now 
only in the predicate, exc. in Sc. and n. dial.] 

A. x. Overcome by or as by alcoholic liquor ; 
intoxicated. Also/^. +□. Drenched ; soaked 
with moisture -1697. 3. *. Drunken 5. 1884. 

k. She was blind d. Sims. D„ with opium 1585, with 
tobacco 1698. Jig. IJ. with success Gkk bn a. 1 will 
make mine arrows J. with blood Dent, xxxii. 42. 

B. sb. (cotloq.) \,A drinking-bout 1862. 2. A 

drunken person ; a case or charge of being drunk 
1882. 

Drunkard (dnrijkird\ 1530. ff. Drunk 
fipl. a. + -akd. 1 One addicted to drinking, esp. 
to excess ; an inebriate, a sot. 

l. As drunckards. .they staggring reel© 1586. 

Drunken (drz»ijk£n),///. a. OE. [pa. pple. 
of Drink v.\ cf. Drunk. Sc. drucken is from 
Norse.] 1. Intoxicated. Also transf. and 
fig 2. Habitually intemperate. (The more 
usual current sense.) 1548 3. Proceeding from 

or pertaining to drink or drunkenness 1591 
4. transf. Soaked with moisture ME. 5 .Jig Of 
a thing : Unsteady; off the vertical 1786. 

U Ye fare as folkes that drunken ben of ale Chaucer. 
Dewitt) cold Kane. a. Stephano, my d. butler Temp. 
v. i. 977 3- To take up a d. brawl Massinger. 4. 

The d. Field Drvoen. Hence Dru’nkenly adv. 
Drunkenness (dnnjken,nes). OE. [f. 
prec. -f-NESS. ] 1. The state of being drunk ; 

iutoxication ; the habit of drinking to excess. 
2. Jig Intoxication of the mirul or spirit 
1. £>. is frequently a disease Napmkys. a. Thed 
of fa-tious animosiiy MAr mjlay. vars. tDnrnken- 
■hip, tDm-nknefts, tDru*nkslup. 

Drupaceous (dT*p*-J>s) f a. 1822. [f. mod. 
L. drupa ; see next and -aceous.] Bot. Of 
the nature of a drupe, or bearing drupes ; be- 
longing to the Dnifiai ex. 

Drupe (dr/Ip). 1753. [ad. mod. Bot.L. 
drupa , L. drupa , drupga (sc. oliva) over-ripe 
*= Gr. fywirira; cf. K. drupe. J Bot. A stone- 
fruit ; a fleshy or pulpy fruit enclosing a stone 
or nut having a kernel, as the olive, plum, cherry. 

Drupel (dr«-pcl). 1835. [ad. mod.L. dru- 
petla. dim. of drupa. | Bot. A little drupe : such 
as those of the blackberry So Dru'pelet. 
Drupeole. 

Drupose (drw-pj^. 1873. [See -osk.] 
Chem . A substance (C la H a „( j„) produced to- 
gether with glucose, by the action of boiling 
moderately diluted hydrochloric acid on glyco- 
drupose, the stony concretions found in pears. 
Druse 1 (dr*z). 181 1. [a. Ger. druse - Boh. 
dntta. | Min . A crust of small crystals lining 
the sides of a cavity in a rock; also, the cavity. 
Hence Drtrsy a. lined with minute crystals. 
Druse 2, druze (d«/z)> sb. (a.) 1786. [ad. 
Arab. Durdt. ] One of a political and religious 
sect of Mohammedan origin, inhabiting the 
region round Mount Lebanon. Hence Dm*sian, 
•can sb. ( obs .) and a. 

1 (man), a (post), an (lowd). v (cut), f ( 
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Druxy (dm ksi), a. 1589. [Y&TWeT d ricks ie, 
i.drix, of unkn. origin.] Of timber: Having 
decayed spots concealed by healthy wood. 

Dry (draij, a. [OE drpge, f. (11 It.) OTeut. 
ablaut-series *dreug-, draug-, drug - to be dry, 
whence also OE drugiau to dry, etc. ] 

L Asa physical quality. i. Destitute of mois- 
ture; arid; of the eves, free from tears, b. Of 
a season or climate : Free from or deficient in 
rAin ME 2. That has lost its natural moisture; 
dried, parched, withered OE. ; dned up ME. 
3. Of persons : Wanting drink; thirsty. (Now 
vulgar.) tranf. Causing thirst. ME. 4. Not 
yielding liquid ; of cows, etc. : Not yielding 
milk ME. 5. Not under, in, or on water (see 
also Dry Land) ME. 6. Of bread, etc. : With- 
out butter 1579. 7. Solid, not liquid; also 

transf. 1688. 8, Of wines, etc. : Not sweet or 

fruity 1700. 9. Of copper, t:n, or lead : Not 

sufficiently deoxidated in refining 1875. xo. 
Not associated or connected with liquid ; esp. 
(d Jed.) not marked by a discharge of matter, 
phlegm, etc , as diseases, etc. ME. tu. Of a 
blow, or a healing : prop., 'That does not draw 
blood; also vaguely ■= Hard, stiff, severe -1774 
x. Among whunir was not oon diie eye is6a. A d. 
y«ar {mod) m. D. fish from Newfoundland 1677. 
Some small Rivrrs are d. at certain seasons Hammer. 

3. transf. It* d. woik {mod.). 4. D. milch cows 

1658. A d. inkstand 1874. 3. Furiher d. arches on 

each Khore >708. The tide leaves them d. 1816. 7. 

D. wares, as Corn, Seeds, [etc.] Hutton. Phr. D. 
measure, measure of capacity for non-liquids. 8. 
Whne’s the old d. wine ? Tiiacksray. 10. A d. death 
Temp. 1, i. 7a. b. Of a country, legislation, etc. 
(ong. l/.S.y : teetotal, pi ohibiting sale ol intoxicants ; 
also, deprived of intoxicants by prohibition 1888. 

XI. Fig. senses. 1. Feeling or showing no 
emotion ME. 2. Of a jest or sarcasm : Uttered 
in a matter-of-fact tone; of humour: Apparently 
unconscious ; used also of the humorist ; in early 
use, ironical 1542. +3. Yielding no fruit, result, 
or satisfaction ; barren, jejune, unfruitful -1680 ; 
of persons: Miserly, uncommunicative -1689. 

4. I .acking embellishment ; bare ; matter-of-fact 

1626. 5. insipid, (fig. fiom food.) i62r 6. 

Art. Stiff and formal in outline ; lacking in soft- 
ness ; frigidly precise 1716. 7. Of money, rent, 

etc.: Laid in hard cash. [ Cf. F. argent sec.] 
1574. 6. Dry light (see Heraclitus, ed. By water 
30): 'Light* untinged by prejudice or fancy 1625. 

1. Noted for an address so cold, td., and distant 
[etc.] Hume. a. [He] was. .something of a. .d. joker 
Scott. 4. A long catalogue of d. facts Darwin. 6. 
A hard and d. manner of execution 1876. 8. The d. 

light of every day LnwFXL. 

Combs, a. Pai asynthetic, as d.-eyed a., having d. 
eyes, tearless, b. Adverbial, in sense 4 in ad. way: 
without the use of liquid ; without drawing blood 1 ; 
as d. -cupping, see Cuffing; -cure t\, to cure meat, 
etc. by salting and drying; -salt v. - dry-cure. C. 
Special attributive combs. : d.-bob (see Bon sb ); also 
as vb. ; -bone (U.S.), a name for the silicate and other 
ores of zinc ; -bones, a familiar name for a thin and 
withered person ; -castor, 'a kind of beaver, called 
also parchmtnt.be aver' (Webster); f-ditch V„ to 
woik at without result, like one digging a ditch into 
which no water flows ; -fly a. and v. {Angling), used 
to describe a method of fishing in which an artificial 
fly floats lightly on the water; -march, a boundary 
line not formed by water; d. multure, see Mul- 
ture; d. pack, see Pack; -plate {/'hotogr.) } a 
sensitized plate which may he exposed to the action 
of light in a d. state ; -point ( K **greering),{a) a sharp- 
pointed needle used for engraving without acid on a 
copper plate fiom which the etching-ground has been 
removed ; (b) this process of engraving, or an engrav- 
ing so executed ; hence -point v . ; t-rent, a Rent- 
site ; -stone a ., used of a dike built without mortar ; 
•stove t a stove for plants, with d, heat ; d. wall, a 
wall built without mortar. Hence Dryish a. some- 
what d. 

Dry, sb. ME. [subst. use of prec.] I. Dry 
state, esp. of the atmosphere, a. That which is 
dry ; spec, dry land ME. 3. A drying-house 
1876. 4. Masonry . A fissure in a stone, render- 
ing it unfit to support a load 1825. 5. (orig. 

U.S.) A prohibitionist 1918. 

Dry (drai), v. Pa. t. and pple. dried (droid). 
[OE. drpg(e)an, drlgran, l. dryge Dry a.] 1. 

trans. To make dry by any means; to rid or 
deprive of moLture; to desiccate. 9. intr . 
To become dry ; to lose or be exhausted of 
moisture ME. ; of moisture, to disappear by 
evaporation, exhaustion, or draining ME. ta. 
To be thirsty -1541. 4. trans. To render a cow 
dry; tnir. to become dry 1780. 
s. Thei dryen it at the Sonne Maunobv. To ( 1 . all 

Kr. chrf). .(ever). si (/, tye). $ (Fr. eau d« 
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u ares 1551. The water .. was now dried away 
Hammer, a. It [a sandbank] drys at Low-^ Water 1703, 
Gieat Seas haue dried Alts IVeli 11. i. 143. 

Comb. D. up. trans. a. To suck, dtaw, or take up 
moisture entirely. b. To exhaust of its moisture. 
(Chiefly in fiats.) c. intr. Of moisture 1 To dis- 
appear entiiely. Of a source: To become quite dry. 
(f. i slang) To cease talking; also gen. to cease 1855. 

Dryad (drai-icd). FL dryads; also in L. 
form dryades (drdi'ftdfz). 1555. [ad. L. Dryas 
— Gr. A puds, L 5 pvt, bpvos tree.] Gr. and Z, 
Mythol. A nymph supposed to inhabit trees; a 
wood-nymph. Also transf. 

transf. The palm, the loftiest d. of the woods Byrok 
H ence Drya'dic «. of, pertaining to, or resembling 
ad. 

Dryasdust (drai'fezritfst). 1890. [i. e. Dry 
as dust. ) 

A. sb. Name of a fictitious person to whom 
Sir W Scott dedicates some of his novels; 
hence, a writer or student of antiquities, statis- 
tics, etc., who occupies himself with dry details. 

B. adj. Extremely dry 1872. 

•(■Dry-beat, v. i$6t. [See Dry a. 1 . 11.] To 
inflict dry blows upon -1667. 

Drydeni&n (drord/ni&n), a. 1687. Charac- 
teristic, or m the style, of John Dryden. So 
Dry*deniam, a D. phrase, etc. 

Dry dock, dry-dock. 1627. See Dock sb.* 
Hence Dry-dock v. to place in a dry dock fov 
riniairs. 

Dryer, var. of Drier, freq. in techn. senses. 
fDryfat, dry-fat. Also as two wds. 1526. 
ff. Dry a. -f Fat sb. 1 =* vat.\ A large vessel 
used to holddry things (as opp. to liquids) -1677. 
fDry-fist. 1604. jCt. Dry«. Ji 3.] A nig- 
gardly person. So t Dry-fl sted a niggardly. 
Dry-fbot (drai-fut), adv. Also ns two wds. 
ME. 1 . Without wetting the feet. t2. To drau> 
or hunt dry- foot 1 to track game by the mere 
scent of the f<x>t -1651. Also as adj. 

a. Com. Err. iv. H. 39. Hence Dry’-foo ted a. Is 
sense 1 ; fig. ? passing lightly over a difficulty. 

Dry-fou nder, 7^ 1611. » Founder v. 

Chiefly m pa. pple. 

Dry goods. 1 708. A name (chiefly in U.S.) 
for textile fabrics; articles of drapery, mercery, 
etc. (as opp. to groceries). Also attnb. 
Drying (dr3i*ig), vbl. sb. M E. [f. Dry v. + 
-ING 1 .] 1. The action of Dry v. 9. attrib. 

and Comb. Used in or for drying something, as 
d.-box, -floor, - ground , - room , -yard, etc. 1502. 
Drying, ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec.l I. That 
dries or renders dry ; having the quality of ab- 
stracting moisture; as, a d. wind. a. Becoming 
dry; drying quickly ; spec of oils 1758 
a. Some oils, by the absorption of oxygen, become 
what are termed * d. oils 1865. 

Dry land. ME. [See Dry a. I. 5.J Land 
not under water; land as opp. to sea. Alsoa//rv 3 . 
Dryly, drily (dr3i*li),tfdft>. ME. ff. Dry* 
The livtici spelling is t/zr/y 1 cf. shyly , slyly, etc.] 
In a dry manner; see Dry a. II. j, a. 4-6. 
Dryness (drarnes). ME. [f. as prec.] The 
quality or condition of being dry; see Dry a. 
Dry-nurse, sb. 1598. [Cf. Dry a. I. 4.] A 
woman who looks after a child, but does not 
suckle it (opp. to wet-nurse). Also fig. ol a man 
who 'coaches' another in his duties. Hence 
Dry-nurse v. to bring up by hand, without the 
breast; to play the dry-nurse to (lit. smdJlg.). 
Dry rot, dry-rot. 1 795. A decayed con- 
dition of timber in confined situations, in which 
it becomes brittle and crumbles to a dry powder; 
caused by various fungi, or by slow chemical 
processes. Also, any fungus causing this. Also 
fig. of hidden moral or social disintegration. 
Hence Dry-rot v , to affect with dry rot. Dry- 
rotten ppl. a. 

Drysaiter (drai-sg ltaj). 1707. [app. f. d/y 
salt J A dealer in chemical products used in 
the arts, drugs, gums. etc. ; occas. also in oils, 
sauces, pickles, etc. Hence Dry*sa Itery, the 
store or business of a d. ; the articles dealt in by 
a d. (sing, and pi.), 

Dry-snod (drabjpd), a. 1535. [ - dry shoed t 
with dry shoes.] Without wetting the feet. 
(With go, walk, etc.) 

Dryster (drarstai). ?ME. [f. Dry*.; see 
-ster .1 A workman or woman employed in 
diying something, e.g. the grain in a kiln, 

rie). i (sit). 1 (Psyche). 9 (what), p (get). 
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Srytb (drelj>). Also drlth(c. Now s. dial. 
*533- ( t Dky a., after warmth, etc. ] Dryness, 
dry condition ; drought. 

D.T. (di-tr), also D.T.’b : see D III. 1858. 

Dead (dlfl-srd). 1660. [ad. Gr. lu&t, tuaS- : 
normally Dyad.] A combination of two; a 
couple, a pair. Hence Dua'dic a. relating to 
or consisting of duads. 

Dual (di£*&l). 1607. [ad. L. dualis , f. duo."] 

A. ad). i. Of or pertaining to two. a. Two- 
fold, double 1654 

1. D. number (Gram.), the inflected form expressing 
two or a pair. a. Truth is often of a d. character 
Tyndall. 

B. sb. Gram . The d. number 1650. 

Dualin (di£*&lin). Also -ine. 1874. [f. 

Dual + -in ; in reference to the twofold com- 
bination with nitre. ] Chem. A powerful explo- 
sive consisting of ao parts of nitre mixed with 
30 of fine sawdust, and 50 of nitro-glycerin. 
Also d. -dynamite. 

Dualism (dix2*&liz’m). 1794. [See -ism ; 
cf. i\ dualisme. ] 1. The state of being dual; 

twofold division; duality 1831. a. Gram. The 
fact of expressing two in number 1874. 3. A 

system of thought which recognizes two inde- 
pendent principles. 'pec. a. Philos. The doc- 
trine that mind and matter exist as independent 
entities; opp. to idealism and materialism, b. 
The. doctrine that there are two independent 
principles, one good and the other evil. c. 
Theol. The (Nestorian) doctrine that Christ con- 
sisted of two personalities. 1794. 4. Chem. The 

theory, now abandoned, that every compound 
Is constituted of two parts having opposite 
electricities 1884. 

t. A d. between knowing and being, between the 
'me' and the 'not me E. Caird. 3. The d.— the 
existence of matter as the source of evil Apart from 
God— finds a distinct expression in the JVtsdom 0/ 
Solomon Farrar. 

Dualist (diw&li st ). 1661. [S^e-isT; cf. F. 
dualiste. ] 1. One who holds a doctrine of dual- 

ism or duality 1822. ta. A holder of two offices 
(rare). Fuller. 

Dualistic (diw&lrstik), a. 1801. [f. prec. + 
-IC ; cf. F. dualist ique. J 1. Pertaining to, or 
Of the nature of, dualism, a. Dual 1832. 

s. Berzelius raised the structure of d. chemistry, 
which asserted that every compound .. must he con- 
stituted of two parts, of which one is positively, and 
the other negatively electrified Muir. Hence Dual- 
i'atlcally ado. 

Duality (di*,8e*lTti). ME. [ad. F. duality 
ad. late L. dualitas , f. dualis Dual.] i. The 
fact of being dual ; twofold condit’ on. ta. The 
holding of two benefices together -1647. 

Dualize (difi&toiz), v. 1838. [See -izk.] 
To make or regard as two. 

Dually (difi-ali), adv. 1650. [See-LY 2 .] In 
a dual capacity; in the dual number. 

Duan (dw* 4 n). 1765. [Gael.] A poem or 
•ong; a canto. 

Till what is call’d, in Ossian, the fifth D. By*on. 


Duarchy (ditf*5akl). 1586. [f. L. duo, after 
monarchy , etc.] A government by two; a 
diarchy. 

Dub (d»b), sb. 1 St. and n. dial. 1500. [?] 
I. A muddy or stagnant pool ; a puddle. (Chiefly 
Sc.) a. A deep dark pool in a river or stream, 
(a. dial.) 1535. 

Dub (dob), sb* 157a. [Mainly echoic.] I. 
A beat, or the sound, of a drum. a. A blow 
X664. Hence Dub-a-dub, the sound made in 
beating a drum : used advb., as sb., or as adj. \ 
also as vb. 

Dub (dob), sb.* East Ind. 1781. [Telugu 
dabba.A A small copper coin ; « ao cash. 

Dub (dob), v . 1 [Late OE. dubbian , ad. OF. 
dubtr , aphetic of adube r (F. adouber).] 1. To 
confer knighthood by a stroke of a sword. 9. 
To invest with a dignity or new title. (Often 
to) ME. 3. To style, nickname (now usu. In 
pleasantry) 1599- + 4- To dress, array, adorn 

-IC70. 5. Angling . To dress (a fly, or a hook 

and line with a fly) 1450. 6. To cut off the 

comb and wattles of (a cock) 1570. b. To trim 
or crop (hedges, etc.) 1634. 7- To dress (cloth) 
1801. 8 . To smear with fat or grease, ns leather 

16x1. 9. To trim with an adse X711. 10. To 


beat blunt or flat 1879* 
*. Whan my Kyng had < 


doubed me a Knight iS59- 


So he himdubbed Spenser F. Q . vi. ii. 35. a. A Man 
of wealth it dubb'd a Man of worth Pops. 4. Dobbed 
in bis diademe 1450, 

Dub, v* 1513. [Echoic.] X. irons. To thrust; 
now implying a somewhat blunt thrust or poke; 
intr. to make a thrust, to poke (at) 1833. 9. 

Used intr. and trans . of the beating or sound 
ofadrum. Also Dub a-dub(D\Jhsb.*), rub-a-dub. 

a. With trumpets sounding, and with dubbing 
drums 1588. 

Dub, v.* slang. 1840, [?] intr. Tod. up* to 
pav up. 

||Dubash (d«ba*J). E.Ind. 1698. [ad. Hindi 
dffbdshi t db two + bhashd language, j An (In- 
dian) interpreter or commissionaire. 

|Dubba, dubber (dr*bo). E. Ind. 1698. 
'Urdii dabbah vessel made of raw skins.] A 
leather bottle or skin bag, used chiefly in India 
for holding oil, ghee, and other liquids. 
Dubbing, vbl. sb. ME. ff. Dub v . 1 + -ing 1 .] 
1. The act of dubbing, as a knight, etc. ; see Dijb 
v . 1 i t 2 a. Angling. The materials used in 
dressing a fly 1676. 3. A preparation of grease 

for softening leather and making it waterproof. 
Also dubbin. 1781. 4. The act of smoothing, 

etc. ; spec, working timber with an adze 1823. 
Dubiety (diwborfti). 1750. [ad. late L. 
dubietas, f. dvbiusA The state or quality of 
being dubious; doubtfulness; also, an instance 
of this. 

The twilight of d. never falls upon him Lamb. 

Dubiosity (di£bip*siti). 1646. [f. L. dubio- 
ri/r ; see -ITY.] = Dubiourness ; with pi . , a 
doubtful matter. 

Men r wallow falsities for truths, dubiosities for 
certainties Sir T. Browne. 

Dubious (di/7'bids), a. 1548. [ad. L. dubio- 
sus, f. dubium doubt. ] 1. Objectively doubtful ; 

uncertain, undetermined ; ambiguous, vague, 
b. Of uncertain issue 1635. c. Of questionable 
character i860, a. Subjectively doubtful ; waver- 
ing or fluctuating in opinion; hesitating 1632. 

z. A d. honour Stanley. b. In d. Battel Milt. 
P. L. 1. 104. c. In very d. company 1884. a. Fluctua- 
tions of a d. Will Norris, llcnce Dtrbious-ly adv., 
-ness, d. quality. 

Dubitable ^diii-bitab’l), a. 1624. [ad. L. 
dubitabilis , f. dubitare to Doubt.] Liable to 
doubt or question. Hence Du*bitably adv. 
fDubitancy. 1648. fad. L. * dubitantia , f. 
as prec. ] Doubt, hesitation, uncertainty -1669. 

Dubitant (di£‘bit&nt), a. 1821. [ad. L. 
bitantem. ] Doubting ; having doubts, absol. 
One who doubts. 

Dubitate (diw-bitdt), v. rare. 1827. [f. L. 
dubitat -, dubitare .] intr. To doubt, hesitate, 
waver. 

If he were to loiter dubiiaiing, and not come 
Carlyul 

Dubitation (diwbihF'-Jan). 1450. [a. F., ad. 
L. dubitatumem.\ The action of doubting; 
doubt; a doubt. 

Dubitative (ditf -bit/liv), a. 1615. [ad. L. 

dubitativus (Tertullian) ; cf. K. dubitatif.~\ In- 
clined to doubt; expressing doubt or hesitancy. 
Hence Du’bitatively adv. 

Duboisine (tliwboi’soin). 1883. [See - ine.] 
Chem. An alkaloid obtained from an Australian 
shrub ( Dubotsia myoporioides), having qualities 
similar to those of hyoscyamine. 

Ducal (diw'k&r), a. X494. [a. F., ad. late L. 
duca Us, f. ducem (dux) leader, DUKE. ] a. Of or 
pertaining to a duke or dukedom (also, a doge), 
b. Of the rank of duke, as d. families 1796. 

Laws, which are for the most part the d. customs of 
Normandy Blackstonb. Hence Du'cally ad\>. in a 
d. manner ; as a d. 

Ducape (di«k/i*p). 1678. [?] 1 A plain-wove 
stout silk fabric of softer texture than Gros de 
Naples ’ (Beck). 

Ducat (di7*kftt). ME. [a. F„ ad. It. ducato . 
in late L, ducat us Duchy, f. L. dux Duke.] 
1. A gold (or silver) coin of varying value, for- 
merly in use in most European countries. First 
issued by Roger II of Sicily, as Duke of Apulia. 
The gold ducat was worth about 91. 4 d . ; the 
silver dacat of Italy about 3J. 6 d. 9, loosely. A 
piece of money; pi. Money, cash *775. 

Ducatoon (dz>k*t/J*n). 1611. [&*F .ducaton 
a small or half ducat, ?ad. It ducaton* (being 
a bigger coin than the gold ducat) ; see -O0N. j 


A silver coin formerly current m some European 
states, worth from cr. to 6 s. sterling. 

Ii Duces tecum ((fiM'&fz t/'kvm). 1617. [L. 

phrase : more fully sub pettia duces tecum, 

* Under penalty thou shall bring with thee’.] 
Law. A writ commanding a person to produce 
in court documents, etc, required as evidence. 

Duchess (dtrtfes). M E. [a. F. duchesse , ad. 
late L ducissa, t. dux (due-) ; sec Duke. Usu. 
spelt dutchess till c 181a] 1 . The wife or widow 
of a duke. b. A lady holding a Duchy m her 
own right a. slang. A woman of imposing 
appearance. [Cf. K. duchesse.] 1700. 3. A size 

of roofing slate, 24 by xa inches 1823. 

1. Hen. VIII, 11. iiL 38. 

|| Duchesse (d9*tjes,||dtfj£s). 1878. [Fr. (see 
prec.).] A kind of satin, also of Brussels pillow 
lace. D. dressing chest, etc., a dressing-table 
with a swing glass ; so d. toilet set , a set of 
covers for a dressing-table. 

Duchy (d»*tji). ME. [a. OF. duehei, later 
due hi, fern., repr. a L. type *ducitatem dukeship, 
and later OF. duchi masc. : — late L. ducatus 
territory of a duke.] x. The territory ruled by 
a duke or duchess. 9. attrib. a. gen., as d. 
rights, b. spec. Of or relating to the Royal 
duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster ; usd. land , 
tenement, etc. ; d.> chamber, the court room at 
Westminster of the d.-court of Lancaster, hav- 
ing equitable jurisdiction over lands holden of 
the Crown in right of the d. 

Duck (dvk), [OE. duce (? duce), from 
u- (or «-) grade of dilcan to Duck, dive; cf. Da, 
duk-and lit. dive-duck, etc.] 1. A swimming 
bird of the genus Anas and kindred genera of 
the family Anatidse . 

Without addition, the word is applied to the common 
domestic d., a domesticated form of the •mild d. or 
Mai lard. In its widest technical sense, the name 
includes golden-eyes, pintails, scoters, sheldrakes, 
teal, widgeons, and other related group* ; the geese, 
though Anatidse, are not usually called * ducks \ 

b. spec. The female of this fowl : the mala being 
the Drake ME. 9. transf. A term of endear- 
ment 1590. 3. Short for lame d ; sea sensa 6. 

4. A boy’s game, also called duckstonc, a stone 
used in this game, and occas. a player 1821. 5. 

Cricket. Short for Duck's Egg 1868. 6. Lame 

d. : a disabled person or thing : spec. (Stock Ex- 
change) : a defaulter. Also d. 1761. 7. Bombay 

d. * Bummalo i860. 8. attrib. 1884. 

z. Though thou canst swim like a Duck©, thou art 
made like a Goose Temp. It. ii. 136. 

Comb . : d. -boards, a narrow slatted path laid over 
wet ground ; -legged a., having unusually short legs; 
so duck-legs ; -shot, shot of a size for shooting wild 
ducks ; -weight, a d. of stone or clay used m a weight 
111 ancient Assyria and Babylonia, b. d.-ant, the 
termite : -eagle, a S. Afr. species of eagle ; -xnole, 
the Duck-billed Platypus ; -mud, Crow-silk ; -snipe, 
(Bahamas), the willet. Symphemia semipalmata\ 
•wheat = D -bill wheat ; etc. 

Duck, sb. 2 1554. [f. Duck «.] 1. A dip 
1843. 9. A rapid jerky lowering of bend or body. 

a. The ducks and nod* Which weak minds pay to 
rank Lamb. 

Duck, sb* 1640. [app. a. 17th c. Du. dock 
linen ; = Gar. tveh , etc. t 1. A strong untwilled 
linen (or later, cotton) fabric, lighter and finer 
than canvas ; used for small sails and men’s (esp. 
sailors’) clothing. 9. pi. Trousers of duck 1823. 
3. attrib . 1849. 

Duck ( dz»k ), v. [The ME. forms correspond 
to an OE. *dilcan =~ LG. dCken (Da. dtttken), 
M HG. t He hen, G. tauchen, a WGer. strong vb. of 
2nd ablaut sei ies (with d in pres. stem). It was 
shortened in Eng to duck about 1550, prob. after 
Duck sb. > Cf. however Ger. due ken : — *dukjan ; 
also Sw. dyka to duck, dive. ] 1 . intr. To plunge 

or dive, or suddenly go down under water, and 
emerge again. Also Jig. a. To bend or stoop 
quickly; to bob; hence Jig. to cringe, yield; 
so, to d. under 1530. 3* trans. To plunge 

momentarily *'*, into, or under water or other 
liquid ME. 4. To lower (the head) suddenly 
for a moment; to jerk down 159ft. 

x. (To avoid their Darts) he sometimes ducked 
Heylin. a. To d. at the whig of a cannon-ball Pops. 
Law ducka to Gospel here Browning. 3. 1 say, d. 
her in the loch, and then we will see whether she is 
witch or not Scott. 4. We ducked our heads, and 
hurried 1884. 

Duck and Drake. 1583. [from the motion 
of the stone over the water. \ A pastime con- 
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slsting in throwing a flat stone or the like over 
the surface of water so that it shall skip as many 
times as possible before sinking. (Often in pi.) 
Also Jig. Also attryb. 

Phr To make ducks and drakes 0/ or withj to play 
(at) duck and drake with', to thiow away idly and 
carelessly; to handle recklessly; to squander. 

Du-ck-bill, sb. 1556. [f. Duck sb . + Bill 
j£. 2 ] a. Short for duck-bill wheat ; red wheat, 
b. = Duck-billed platypus; see below 1840 
Hence Duck-billed a . having a bill like a duck's. 
Duck-billed platypus* the Omithorhynchus of 
Australia, a monotrematous mammal having a 
horny beak like a duck's bill; duck-billed specu* 
lum, a speculum flattened like a duck's bill 
Ducker (dxrkai). 1475. [f. Duck v . + -er 1. 
In sense 2 — Du. duiker , Ger. toucher diver 
(bird). | 1. A person who ducks; a diver 1483. 

a. A diving-bird ; spec the little grebe or dab- 
chick 1475. 3. ‘A cringer' (J.). 

Duck-hawk. 181a. [f. Duck sb. i + Hawk.] 
1. Eng. name of the marsh harrier or moor- 
buzzard (Circus sentginosus). a. U.S The 
American variety of the peregrine falcon (Falco 
peregrin us var. ana turn ) 1884. 

Ducking ^dzrkiq), vbl. sb. 1 1539. [f. Duck 
v. +-inu l . | a. Immersion in water 1581. b. 
Prompt bending of the head or body. 

Du*cki ng, vbl. sbA 1577. [f. Duck j£A] 
The catching or shooting of wild ducks. 
Du-cking-pond. 1607. [f. Ducking vbl. 
sb . 1 and J ] a. A pond on which ducks may be 
hunted or shot. b. A pond for the ducking of 
offenders. 

Du-cking-stool. 1597. A chair at the end 
of an oscill 1 ting plank, in which scolds, etc , or 
dishonest tradesmen, were tied and ducked in 
water, as a punishment. 

Du ckling. 1440. [-ling.] A young duck, 
Duck's bill. 1601. The bill of a duck. Ap- 
plied to surgical instruments, etc., of this shape. 

Com 0 . f as duck’s-blll bit, a form of bit for use in 
a. brace in wood-boring ; duck’s-bill limpet, a 
limpet of the genus Tarmophorus 

Duck's egg. Also duck egg. ME. a. The 
egg of a ducic; hence, b. in Cricket , the score of 
zero or * o no runs. c. The colour of the egg 
of a duck; used attrib. 1876. 

Duck’s meat* duckmeat. 1538. - next. 
Duxkweed. 1440. A name lor plants of 
the genus Lemna, which float on still water, and 
cover the surface like a green carpet. 

Ducky (dirki). 1819. [f. Duck + -yV 
A term of endearment; as adj.. an emotional 
epithet of commendation. 

Duct (d®kt). 1650. [ad L. ductus leading, 
etc., in med.L. aqueduct, f. ducere.'] ti. The 
action of leading ; lead -1684. ja. Course, 
direction -1718. t3. A stroke drawn or traced 

or the tracing of it (cf. L. ductus littcrarum) 
-1796. 4. A conduit, channel, or tube for con- 
veying water, etc. 1713- 5- Phys. A tube or 

canal in the animal body. Now restricted to the 
vessels conveying the chyle, lymph, and secre- 
tions 1667. b. Bot . One of the vessels of the 
vascular tissue of plants 1858. Duxtless a. 
Ductile (dxrktil, -ail), a. ME. [a. K., ad. 
L. duct l its that may lie led or drawn, f. ducere 
1. Malleable; flexible, not brittle Still freq. in 
lit. use. b. That may be drawn out into wire 
or thread, tough. (The current techn. use.) 
1626. 2. That may be led or draw a; tractable, 

pliant; pl.istic 1622 Also fig. 

i. All Bodies D. (as Metals that will be drawne into 
Wire) Bacon, a. D. wax Popk, language H. Rogers, 
streams 1834. The man was in truth childishly soft 
and d. Mrs. H. Ward, var Du’ctible (now rare). 
Hence Du;ctlle-ly adv , -ness (rare). Ductill'- 
meter, an instrument for measuring the ductility of 
metals. 

Ductility 'dnkti-llii). 1654. [f. Ductile + 
-ITY .1 1. Capabilitv of being extended by beat- 
ing, drawn into wire, worked upon, or bent. 
Also fig 2. Tractableness, docility 1654. 
tDu-ction. ME. [ad. U ductionem.] The 
action of leading or bringing (lit. and fig.)- 1696. 

Ductor (dzrktoj, -?1). 15 . . . [a. L.] 1. A 
leader. 9. Printing. A roller which conveys 
the ink from the ink-fountdn to the distributing- 
rollers. Also d.-roller. 1851. 
fDu-cture. 1644. [ad. L. type +ductural) I. 
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Leading -1716. 9. Movement in some direc- 
tion -1691. 3. A duct 1670. 

Dud (dirtlh Chiefly pi. duds (dedz). colloq . 
and dial. ME, [?] i. Usually (now always) 
pi. « Clothes, (depreciatory orjoc. ) b. 1 Things ' 
1669. a. pi. Rags, tatters. (Rarely sing.) 1508. 
3. A counterfeit thing ; a futile person or thing 
1825; also as adj. 1903. Hence Dir ddery (</*<//.), 
a place where woollen cloth is sold or made. 
Dudder (dndaj), v. Now dial. 1658. [var. 
of Didder.] intr. To shudder, shiver. 
Dude(di«d). U.S. 1883. 1?] A name given 
in ridicule to a man who is ultra-fastidious in 
dress, speech, deportment, and ' form ’; lienee, 
an exquisite, a dandy ; as, a social d., a club d., 
etc. Hence Dudine (-rn), a femaled. ; Dir dish a. 
Dudeea(d«di n). ALodudheen.etc 1841. 
Irish name for a short clay tobacco-pipe. 
fDudgen. 1589. f? same ps Dudgeon 
A. sb. Trash 1592. B .adj. 1. Mean, poor -1593. 
9. ? Ordinary, homely -1618. 

Dudgeon (dzrdgen), sb . 1 ME. [Occurs as 
digeon in AF. : no corre^p. wd. is found in 
French.] ti. A kind of wood (according to 
Gerarde, boxwood) used by turners, esp foi 
handles of knives, daggers, etc. -16 o. ta. The 
hilt of a. dagger made ol this. Shaks. 3. Hence 
d.-dagger, and later d. : A dagger with a d.- 
haft; also, a butcher's steel (arch.) 1581. 
Dudgeon (iltrdjpn), sb* 1573. [t'l A feel- 
ing of anger or resentment; ill humour. Usu. 
in nhr. tn d. t and esp. with hi}>h, great , deep. 

I hope you arc not going out in d , cousin Congreve. 

Due (di/i). [ME. dewe t a. OF. den, later dd 
: — late L * debut inn for deb turn. ] 

A. adj. x. That is owing or payable, as a debt. 

t2. Belonging or falling to by light -1655. 3- 

That ought to be given or rendered ; merited 
ME. 4 Such as ought to be; fitting; proper; 
rightful ME. 5. Such as is requisite or neces- 
sary; adequate ME. 6. To be ascribed or 
attributed; owing to, caused by, in consequence 
of (rare bef. 19th c.) 1661. 7. Under engage- 

ment or contract to be ready or arrive (at a de- 
fined time) 1833 

1. Three thousand Ducats d. vnto the lew Shaks. 
3. Silent, not wanting d. respect, the crowd Ckahbk. 
4 In d. Form i7-’S, time lfc do ell, course 1876. 5. 

Upon d. consideration Ln. Brougham 6. The difli- 
cully .is really d to our ignorance Jowett. 7. 1 he 
train is d in London at 5 a 111. (mod.). Comb , etc., as 
d.-bill (C/.S), a brief written acknowledgement of a 
debt, not made payable to order, like a promissory 
note; d. date, the date on which a bill tails d. ; so 
td. day. Hence Due'ness. 

B. adv. 1. --- DULY, ill various senses, (airh.) 

159 7 9. With reference to the points of the 

compass: Properly; right, straight; diiectly. 
(Orig Nant. Allied to A. 4.) 1601. 

a. There lies jour way, d. West Tivtl. N.Ui. L 145. 

Due (<li ti), sb. ME. (subst. u*e of Due a . ; 
cf. F. dd sb.] tx. That which is due; a debt 
-1682. 9. That which is due to any one legally 

or morally 1582. 3. That which is due by an> 

one 1738. 4. spec. A legal charge, toll, tribute, 

fee, or the like. Chiefly in pi. 1546. fg. Duty 
-1697. t6. A light -1669. 7. Naut. What is 

duly or thoroughly done : in phr, for a full d. 
for good and all 1830. 

s. Tsmon 11. ii. 16. a. To cheat the hangman of his 
d. 161a. Phr. To give the dci>il his d.\ to do justice 
to a person one disTik c-s 6. Of(l>y)d ., by right : The 
key of this infernal Pit by d. .1 keep Milt. 

fDue.z/. 1 ME. [var. of Dow vJ; cf. Endue.] 
To endow -1591- 

fDue, v* rare. [f. Due a.'} tmpers. To be 
due. Drayton. 

Dueful (diw*ful),<z. arch . [Coined by Spenser 
from Due a.; cf. rightful .J Due, appropriate. 
Duel (di«*el), sb. 1591. [a. F. duel, nd. Jt. 
duello or med.L, ducllum, ancient form of L. 
helium . ] z. A regular fight between two per- 

sons; esp. one prearranged and iought with 
deadly weapons, usu. in the presence of two 
witnesses called seconds, to settle a quarrel or 
point of honour i6x x. 9. Duelling as a practice 
1615. 3* Any contest between two persons or 

parties 1591. 

z. They fought a Ducll, that is, a single combat in 
a field hard by Spira Coryat. x A d. in the lorm of 
a debar* Cowfer. Hence Du'oliome a. inclined to 
duelling Thackeray. 

Duel (di#*£l), v . 1645. [f. prec.] I. intr. 
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To fight a duel. fa. irons. To encounter or 
kill in a duel -1716. Hence Dueller, dueler* 
a duelist. Du elling, dueling vbl. sb. the fight- 
ing of duels; also attrib. 

Duellist, duelist (dUrSlist). 1599 [f. Duel 
b. + -1ST. ] One who fights duels, or practises 
duelling. Also fig. 

The bltnd wrestling of controversial duellists Fkoude. 

i| Duello (d«e D) 1588. [It ; - Duel.] i. 
Duelling as a custom; the code of duellists, fa. 
A duel (lit. and fig.) -1826. 

1. But observes n.>t the lawes of the D. Over bury. 

Duenna (diwie'na). 1668. [Sp. dueHa 
(dwcn^ftl, formerly spelt duenna : — L.domina.] 
1. The chief lady in waiting upon the queen ol 
Spain, b. An elderly woman, half governess, 
half companion, having charge over the girls of 
a Spanish family x68i. 9. Any elderly woman 

whose duty it is to watch ovet a young one ; a 
chaperon 1708. 

a. Guarded by a dragon-like d. >877. 

Duet, duett (di*,e*t\ sb. 1740. [ad. It. 
duetto', see below.] Mas. A composition for 
two voices or two performers. Hence Due*t, 
-ett v. intr. to perform a d. 
ilDuettino (divert/ *n 6 ). 1839. [It. : dim of 
next. 1 ‘A duct of short extent and concise 
lorm ' (Grove). 

Duetto (dwe*ttt>). 1724, [It : dim. of duo 
a duct.] -.Duet. 

Duff (d*>f), jA. 1 1840. [orig. a north, pro- 
nunc. of Dough ] a. Dough, paste (dial.), b. 
A flour pudding boik d in a bag. 

Duff (dpf), sbj local. 1844. [? same 11 \ prec. ; 
or echoic.] 1. S< The spongy part of a loaf, a 
turnip, etc. b. 'A soft spongy peat' (Jam.) 
9. Sc. and U.S. The decaying vegetable matter 
which covers forest ground 1844. 3* Coal-dust; 

slack. Also d.-coal. 1865. 

Duff (drt), z/.l slang or colloq 1838. [? L 

Dufeer sb . 1 ] x. trans. To ' lake up *. a. 
Australia 'loaliBr the brands on (stolen cattle); 
10 steal (cattle), altering the brands 1869. 

Duff, z/. 2 1897. [f. Duffer Golf. To 
perform (a shot) badly. Also Jig. 

|jDuflada*r. E. /nd. 1800. [Pers and UrdO.] 
A petty officer of native police ; anon-commis- 
sioned officer ( - corporal) in regiments of Ir- 
regular Cavalry. 

Duffel, duflB(e(di7*fl). 1677. [From Dujfel, 
a town near Antwerp.] 1. A coarse woollen 
cloth having a thick nap or frieze. g. U.S. 
Change of flannels ; a spoilsman's outfit 1884. 
x. Let it be of dulfil grey Wordsw. 3. attrib. 

Duffer (dpTaj), rA.i 1756. [Conn. w. Duff 
z/. 1 ] 1. One who sells trashy articles as valuable, 
upon false pretences. 9. A pedlar or hawker 
*795* 3- [f* Du*f i/. 1 ] One who ‘fakes up' 

sham articles 1851. b. (Australia.) One who 
duffs cattle 1889. 

x. Du tiers, who vend pretended smuggled goods 
Mayhew. 

Du-ffer, sb . 2 colloq. and slang. 184a. [app. 
conn. w. Duff v. 1 ] 1. colloq . A person without 
practical ability or capacity. Also, generally, a 
stupid or foolish person. 9. slang. Any article 
that is no good ; esp. counterfeit coin 1875. 

Du*ffer, v. 1 885. [ f . prec J intr . Of a mine : 
To prove no good, give out. 

Duffing (dr-fig), ppl. a. slang. 1851. [f. 

Du ff v . M 1 . That passes off a worthies* article 
as valuable 1869. 9. Rubbishy and offered as 

valuable 1851. 3* Duffer-like x88x. 

Duffle; see Duffel. 

Dufoil (difl-foil i. 1688. [f. I,, duo -f Foil ; 
cf. trefoil , etc. J Her. A two-leaved flower ; ■» 
Twaybladb. 

Dufrenite (diwfre nnit). [Named 1833 after 
M. Dufrinoy , a French mineralogist.] Min. 
Hydrous phosphate of iron, occurring in green- 
ish nodules and fibrous masses. 

IlDufter (dr-ftai). E. Ind. 1776. [UrdO^/- 
tar , ad. Gr. Ik&Bipa skin. ] a. A bundle of official 
papers ; a register, record b. A business office, 
Dufterda*r, a Tutkish officer of finance 1599. 
Do* (<W). sb* 1530. [? radically conn. w. 
Sw. ddgga , Da. dngge to suckle. I The pap or 
udder of female mammalia; also the teat or 
nipple. As applied to a woman's breast, now 
contemptuous. 


t(man). a (paw), au (Uwd). v (cut). t (It. ch«f). a (ev<r). \i (/, eye). » (Fr. e»u d<r vie). I (*A). «' (P.yclw). p (wbat). ( (£flt). 
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+Dag, sb* 1607. Angling. A kind of red 
worm used as a bait. Also d.-worm. -1674. 

Dug (dvg),fpt. <*• * 1 * 5 - [pa.pple.ofDiG®.] 
Obtained by digging, etc. ; see the vb. 
Dugong (dfrgpi)). 1800. [a. Malay name 
ddyong.] A large herbivorous mammal (Hali- 
core dugong , order Sirenia ) of the Indian seas. 
Dug-out. 1819. [See dig out , Dit; v.] 

A. ppl. a. Hollowed out by digging 1886. 

B. sb. (chiefly U.S.) 1. A canoe made by 

hollowing out the trunk of a tree 1819. 9. A 

rough dwelling formed by an excavation (usu- 
ally m aslope or bank), roofed with turf, canvas, 
etc. 1855. b. spec. A roofed shelter used in 
trench warfare 1904. a* A person who has 
retired, but whose services are utilised on emer- 
gency ; a superannuated officer in temporary 
service (chiefly A my slang) 1912. 

IJ Duiker, duyker (darkax). 1777. * [Du. 
duiker (dp£*kai) « Gcr. toucher dueler or diver.] 
In full duikerbok : A small S. Afr. antelope, 
Cephalopus mergens, which plunges through the 
bushes when pursued. 

Duke (di£k), sb. [ME. due, duk, a. F. due, 
in OF. nom. dux, dues, early ad. L. dux, due cm.] 
ti. A leader; a captain or general; a chief, 
ruler -1591. a. In some European countries : 
A sovereign prince, the ruler of a duchy ME. 
+b. As tr. Doge -1820. c. Cf. Grand Duke. 3 
In Great Britain and some other countries : A 
hereditary title of nobility, ranking next below 
that of a pitnce ME. 4. Name of a kind oi 
cherry 1664. 5. pL slang. The hand or fist 1879 
X. Jesus Crist d. of our batel Wyclif. a Thy father 
was the D. of Millaine and A Urince of power I emp. 
I* ii. 58. The D., and the Senators of VenLe greet 
you Qth. iv. i. a^o. 3. Royal d., a d. who is a member 
of the royal family, taking piccedence of other dukes. 
Hence Duke v. intr. (also to d. it), to play the d., 
act as a d. Du'keling, a petty d ; a duke's child. 
Du'keship, the office ot dignity of a d. j also ( joc .) 
as a title. 

Dukedom (diikdor.i). 1460. [See -DOM.] 
X. The territory ruled by a duke; a duchy. 9. 
The office or dignity of a duke 1534. 

Dukery (di« kari). 1565. [See -ery, -ry.J 
I. fA dukedom -1596. to. A duchy. (Now 
only as nonce-wd ’.) 1855. 3. The residence or 

estate of a duke; spec, (usually pi.) a district in 
Nottinghamshire containing several ducal es- 
tates 1837. 

|J Dulcamara (dz>lkime**rfi). 1578. [med.L., 
f. I- dulcis + amara (sc. herba).] Herb, and 
Pharm . The Woody Nightshade or Bittersweet, 
Solanum Dulcamara. Hence Dulcama*rin, 
Chem . thegluco^ide C a ,H 3 |O l0 ,obtainedliom d. 
+Dulca*rnon. ME. [a. med.L. dulcaryton, 
corrupted from Arab. 0x2 tqamayn two-horned. J 
A dilemma ( med. L. comutus , Cornute sb.) ; 
a non-plus ; at d., at one's wit’s end -1534. 

•f Dulce (dvls), a. 1500. [ad. L. dulcis.) Sweet 
-1709. Also as adv . Duice-ly adv., -ness. 
Dulce, sb. 1659. [f. prec.] +1. Sweetness, 
gentleness -1728. || 9. [sp. ] A sweet substance ; 

must 1870. 

*t Dulce, v. 1579. [Refash, from Douce, 
doulce v. J trans. To sweeten ; to soften, soothe 
-1610. 

Dulcet (dirlsct). ME. [A refash, of doucet 
(from F.), after L. dulcis ?\ 

A. adj. x. Sweet to the taste or smell. (Obs. 
or arch.) 9. Sweet to the eye. ear, or feelings ; 
pleasing; soothing. Now chiefly of sounds. M E. 

x. D. cream* Milt. P . L. v. 347. a My d. funds 
X567. D. Symphonies and voices sweet Milt. 

B. sb. ti. A dulcet note 1575. +3. ? « Dou- 
cet 3. 8- t * Doucet a. to. An organ stop 

resembling tne Dulciana, but an octave higher 
Inpitch 1876. 

Dulcian (dr’lsi&n). 1859. [f. L. dulcis."] 
Mux - Bassoon 3. 

0 Dulciana (d®lslcrn&). 1776. [ad. med.L. 
dulciana , f. dulcis.] Mus. An 8-foot organ stop 
of a soft string-like tone, 

Dulci'fluous, a. rare. 1797. [f. L. dulcis + 
-fivus. ] Sweetly or softly flowing. 

Dulcify (ds’lsifoi), v. 1599. [ad. L. dulci- 
ficart , l dulcis .) x. trans. To render sweet to 
the taste, to. Old Chem . To wash the soluble 
salts out of; to neutralise the acidity of -1789* 
Also fintr. for pass. 3. To sweeten in temper ; 


! to mollify; to appease 1669. Hence Du ldflca** 
I felon. 

I fDulci’loquy. rare . 1693. [ad. L. *dnld- 
lot/uium. J A soft manner of speaking (Diets.). 

| Dulcimer (dpisimai). 1475. l a * OF. doul~ 
cemer (Roquefort), doulcemcle obs. Sp. dulce- 
melt\ supposed to represent a V.. dulce melos sweet 
air.] a. A musical instrument, having strings 
of graduated lengths stretched over a sounding 
board, which are struck with two hammers held 
in the hands, to. Sometimes applied erron. to 
wind-instruments, as in Dan. iii, 10, where 
4 bagpipe ’ would be more correct. * Psaltery * 
in the same passage signifies * dulcimer’. 1567. 
|| Duldnea (dv\*vnt\k , dzdsinf a). 1748. [Sp., 
I. dulce sweet. ] The name of Don Quixote s 
mistress ; hence, A mistress, sweetheart. 
[Duldness, in Diets., an error for Dulce- 

NESS.] 

Dtllcite (dp-lsait). 1863. [See-ITE.] Chem. 
A saccharine substance (C 6 llj,O fl ), isomeric 
with mannite, obtained from various plants, and 
known in the crude state as Madagascar manna. 
Called also Dulcin, Dulcitol, Dulcoee. 
DuTdtude. 1623. [ad. L. dulcitudo. ] 
Sweetness. So tDu’lcity. 
fDulcorate (dvlkui/U), v. 1566. [f. ppl. 
stem of 1- dulcorare . ) To sweeten, Dulcify 
-1675. Hence Dulcora’tion. 

Duledge (di/z led^). 1721. [Cf. Dowel.] 
A dowel or peg for connecting the felloes of the 
wheels of gun-carriages. 
l|Dulia (dwbi*&). Alsodouleia. 1617. [med. 
L , a. Gr. dovXeia.] Servitude, service ; spec. 
the inferior kind paid by Roman Catholics to 
saints and angels; opp. to Latkia. 

Dull (d»l), a. [ME. dul , dull, OE. dot foolish 
(:—*du lo-), from the Germanic dul-, ablaut 
form of dwel - to be foolish.] x. Not quick in 
intelligence; obtuse, stupid. In early use, oc- 
cas. : F atuous, foolish, a. Wanting sensibility. 
In dial, u^e, esp. Hard of hearing. M E. Of pain, 
etc. : Indistinctly felt 1725. 8* ^low in motion 

or action; not brisk ME. 4. Of persons, or 
their mood : Depressed; listless; not lively or 
cheerful ME. 5. Causing depression or ennui 
1590. 8. Not sharp or keen; blunt (in lit . sense) 
M E. 7. Of physical qualities : Not clear, vivid, 
or intense ; obscure ; muffled ; flat. b. Of the 
weather ; Gloomy, overcast ME. 

1. Dulle are j»i wittes Langl. A d. child Ht. 
Martineau. a. When I. .sleepe in d. cold Marble 
Shaks. A d. ache (mod.). 3. A d. Sailer Dammer, 

hoy Haslitt, l). tiade Fawcett, Consols i8gs- 4 
You aie d. to Night 1 prithee be merry Stkklk. 5. 
A d. Campaign 1798, curate 1838. 6. Thy siihe is d. 
G. Herbert. 7. Is not their Clymate foggy, raw, and 
d. Shaks. The dawn was d. i860. 

Comb., as d. -looking j parasynthetic, as d. -brained, 
-browed, -eyed, .headed, . hearted , .sighted, .nutted ( 
also td.-house, a mad -house. 

Dull (d»l>, v. ME. [f. Dull a. J I. trans. 
To render sluggish or inert; to stupefy. +3. 
To render dull of mood; the opposite of to en- 
liven -i6ix. 3. To render less sensitive or less 
intense 15^2, 4. To take off the sharpness of. 

to blunt .ViE. 5. To make diin or indistinct; 
to tarnish. Also Jig. ME. 6. intr. To become 
stupid, inert, blunt, dim, etc. M E. *[7. To grow 
listless; to tire of. (ME. only.) 

s. D. not Denies, by coldnesse and delay Siiaks. 
a, I would not d. youwith my son^ Shaks. 3. To 
d. the bight Lytk, the inward jjain Tennyson. 4. 
How quickly the edge of (heir valour was dulled 
South. 6. The day had dulled somewhat Black. 

Dullard (dxrl&id). ME. [See -ard.] 

A. sb. A stupid or dull person ; a dolt, a dunce, 

B. adj. Stupid, dull 1583. 

Duller, rare. 1611. [See-ERl.] One who 
or that which dulls* 

fDu ll-head. 1549. A slow-witted person ; 
a fool -1624. 

Dullish (d*rlif),«. ME. [See-ISH.] Some- 
what dull. 

Dullness, dulness (dtrlnes). ME. [f. Dull 
a. The former spelling is the more analogical.] 
The state or quality of being DULL* q. 

Dully (de*l|li), adv. ME. [f. Dull a. + 
-ly *.] In a dull manner (see Dull a.). 

Honest joggtrot men, who go on smoothly and d. 
Colds m. 

Dulness; see Dullness. 
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Dulocracy(dis/V ^rfti«iL Alaodou-. 1656. 
[ad. Gr. bovKonparia. ] Government by slaves. 
Dulse (dffls). 1684. [ad. Ir. and Gael. 
duileag, in W. delysg.] An edible seaweed, 
Rhodytnenia palmata , having bright red, deeply 
divided fronds. Also, locally, l rid sea edit /is. 
Duly (diii*li), adv. ME. [f. Due a] In 
Due manner, order, form, or season ; see quots. 

Rent d. paid Stkklk. The Man . . who d. weight an 
Hour Young. Persons duely qualified 1769. 

Duma (d£‘in&). In Russia, an elective 
municipal council ; spec, the elective legislative 
council of state of 1905-17. 

Dumb (dum\ a. (sb.) [A Com. Tent, adj.; 
OE. dumb. The original sense may have been 
' stupid', • not understanding’.] x. Destitute 
of the faculty of speech. Also fig. 9. That 
does not or will not speak; silent; reticent ME. 

3. Unaccompanied by speech 1538. 4. Not 

emitting sound; silent, mute; unheard 1606. 

5. Applied to contrivances which take the place 
of a human agent. See Dumb-waiter. 1782. 

6. Silent to the understanding ; meaningless ; 
stupid. Now rare . 1531. b. U.S , colloq . (cl. 
G. dumm, Du. dotn) Foolish, stupid. (Chiefly 
of persons.) 1823. 7. Lacking something nor- 
mally belonging to things of the name 1638. 
t8. Lacking brightness; dull. Dk Foe. 

1. A dum mouihe Skelton. The tongue ot the 
dumbe ['hall] s.ng Isa. xxxv. 6. Deaf and d.: see 
Dkaf a. To stnke d. to deprive for the moment of 
(he facuhy of speech. a. This Spirit dumbe to vs, 
will speake if. him Hand. 1. L 171. 3. D. crambo ; 

mb C ram do. D. cake , a cake made in silence on 
St. Mark’s Eve, by maids, to discover their future 
husbands. Excellent d. dis< ourt*e Temp. in. iii. 19. 

4. AH the while his whip is d. Worusw. Its thunder 
made the cataracts d. Shelley. D. peal : a muffled 
peal of bells. 6. Twas not dumbe chance Sir T. 
Browne. 7. D. ague, one in which the paroxysms 
are obscure. 

fB. absol. or as sb. 1. A dumb person -1596. 
2. A state or fit of dumbness -1678. 

Comb. I d.-chalder or cleat, a metal cleat, bolted 
to the back o! the •.tern-post for one of the rudder- 
pintles to rest on (Smyth) ; d. Iron, either of the two 
forwaid ends of the flame-side members of a motor 
chassis ; -scraping , 1 scraping wet-docks with blunt 
scrapers’ (Smyih); d. Sheave, a sheaveless block 
having a hole ior a rope to be reeved through ; -tool- 
ing {Book -Inn ding) «= blind tooling j d. weU. a well 
sunk into a porous stratum, to carry off surface water 
or drainage ; a blind or dead welL 

Dumb, v. ME. [f. prec. adj.] +1. intr. To 
become dumb. (ME. only.) 9. trans . To ren- 
der dumb, silent, or unheard 1608. 

Dumb barge. 1869. [Dumb a. 7.J Abarge 
without mast or sails, as a Thames lighter. 
Dumb-bell (dir mbel), sb. 17x1. 1. For- 
merly, An apparatus, like that for swinging a 
church-bell, but without the bell, 4 rung ' for 
exercise, a. A short bar, weighted at each end 
with a roundish knob; used in pairs, and svt ung 
for exercise 1785. 3. An object of the shape of 

a dumb-bell; e.g. certain crystals found in the 
urine; also, a diplococuis 1864. 

Dumb cane. 1696. A W. Indian araceous 
plant, Dieficnbachta Seguine, which, when 
chewed, swells the tongue and destroys the 
power of speech. 

Dumbfound, dumfound (domfou-nd), v. 
1653. I app. f. Dumb a. + (Con)found. J trans. 
To strike dumb; to confound; to nonplus, 
Hence Dumb-, dumfou’nder v. in same sense. 
Durable-, m names of insects, app. • Dum- 
mel, but varying with bumble humble -. 
Dumbledore, dumble-dore (dp* m b’l ,d5*i). 
local. 1787. (f. Dumble- + Dor j*. 1 ] A 

humble- or bumble-bee ; also dial, a cockchafer. 
Dumbly (dtrmli), adv. 155a. [See -LY a .] 
In a dumb manner; speechlessly, mutely. 
Dumbness (dtrmnes). ME. [f Dumb a. + 
-NESS.] Dumb quality or condition ; inability 
to speak; silence, muteness. 

There was speech in their dumbness* Shaks. 

Dumb show. 1561. I. Formerly, A part 
of a play represented by action without speech. 
9. Significant gesture without speech 1588. 

a* Expressing id dumb Show those Sentiments [etc.] 
Addison. 

Dumb-waiter. 1755. [See Dumb a. 7.1 x. 
An upright pole with revolving trays or shelves 
for holding dishes, cruets, eta 9. (U.S.) A 
movable frame or lift, by which dishes, eto, are 

e (A) (rm). { (Fr, faire). 8 (ffr, firm, ;arth). 
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passed from one room or story of a house to 
another. 

Dumdum (dxrmdt?tn). 1897. [Dum Dum , 
name of military station and arsenal near Cal- 
cutta.] orig. Dum Dum bullet : A sod-nosed 
bullet which expands on impact. 

Dumfound, -er, var. Dumbfound, -er. 
Dummel fde'mcT), a . dial. 1570. [app. 

f. Dumb.] Stupid, dull. Also sb. 
tDu-mmerer. 1567. [f. Dumb a . ] Cant . A 
beggar who pretended to be dumb -1834. 

Dummy, dumby (do-mi), sb . 1598. [f. 
Dumb a. + -y Cf. Blacky, etc.] 1 . A dumb 
person (1 colloi /.). a. At Whixt. An imaginary 
player whose hand is exposed, and played by 
nis partner ; a game so played 1736. b. Bridge. 
The partner of the player who makes the first 
call in the accepted declaration, or his hand 1895. 

g. A person who has no active part in affairs ; 
a dolt, blockhead 1796. 4. One who is a mere 
tool of another 1866. 5. A counterfeit object, 
as a sham package, a lay figure, etc. for show- 
ing clothes, a baby's indiambber teat ; etc. 1845. 

8. attrib. or adj. Counterfeit, sham 1843. 

a. Double d.x a game in which two hands are ex- 
posed so that each of the two players manages two 
bands. 5. Phr. To give or sell the d. (Rugby Foot* 
ball) : to deceive an opponent by feigning to pass the 
ball. 6. D. whist: sees. 

Dump (dump), sb . 1 1523. [?] +1. A fit of 

abstraction, a rcveiie; perplexity; absence of 
mind. (Often in pi.) -1698. a. A fit of melan- 
choly or depression; now only in pi. ( colloq . and 
joc.) : Low spirits 1529. *t*3. A mournful or 

plaintive melody or song; a tune; occ as., sl kind 
of dance -185a. 

1. [They) were in a great dumpe and perplexitie J. 
Hooker. a. HU head, like one in doleful d., Be- 
tween his knees Bureau. 3. Some good old dumpe 
that Chaucers mistresse knew Sidney. 

Dump, sb . 2 1770. [prob. f. Dumpy a. 2 ] A 
familiar term for objects of a dumpy shape. 

a. A leaden counter, used by boys in games, b. A 
name of certain small coins; esp. a coin worth is. 3 d. 
formerly current in Australia ; hence (slang or tollog.) 
a small coin or amount ; in pi. money. C. A bolt or 
nail used in ship-building (also d.-bolt, -nail). d. A 
globular sweetmeat, a bull's-eye. 

Dump, sb . 3 local. 1788. [perh. from Norse ; 
cf. Norw. dump pit, pool.] A deep hole in the 
bed of a river or pond. 

Dump, sb 4 18^5. [f. Dump». 1 ] 1. (Chiefly 
V.S.) A pile or heap of refuse, etc. dumped or 
thrown down 1871. b. A temporary depot of 
ammunitions of war, etc. ; hence, material de- 
posited for use later, or the place of such deposit 
1915. 9 . (Chiefly V.S.) A place where reiuse, 

esp . from a mine or quarry, is dumped 1872. 
8* A dull, abrupt blow ; a thud ; a bump 1825. 
Dump (dump), v .1 ME. [perh. from Norse ; 
cf. Da. dumpe, Norw. dumpa to fall suddenly, 
to fall plump. But in mod. use partly echoic ; 
cf. thump.'] + 1 . intr. and trans. To plunge 
(down) ME. II. x. trans. (Chiefly V.S.) To 
throw down in a lump or mass, as in tilting any- 
thing out of a cart; to shoot (rubbish, etc.); to 
fling down or drop with a bump. Also Jig. 1828. 
b. To throw on the market in large quantities 
and at low prices ; to send (suiplus goods) to a 
foreign market for sale at low prices 1884. c. To 
deposit in or as in a dump (Dump sb .* x b) 1919. 

9 . intr To strike with a thud 1832. 8* tram. 

To compress (wool-bales), as by hydraulic pres- 
sure. (Australia.) 1872. 

Hence Du*mping vbl. sb .; concr. that which is 
dumped 1 attrib. used for dumping, as d.-bucket , 
•cart, ground, etc. 

fDump,z»2 1530. [f. DumpjJ. 1 ] I. intr. To 
fall into a reverie ; to muse. b. To be in the 
dumps. -1590. 9. trans. To cast into melan- 

choly. grieve, cast down -1614. 

Dumpage. U.S. 1864. ff. Dumpz/.I] The 
work of dumping ; the privilege of dumping on 
•uparticular spot ; the fee paid for the privilege. 
Dumper (dxrropt). V.S. 188 1. a. One 
who dumps, b. A dumping-cart or truck. 
Dumpish (dxrmpij), a. 1545. [f.DuMrjAi 
+ -ISH.J 1 1 . Slow-witted ; inert; insensible 

-1682. 9. Dejected ; in the dumps 1562. 

Hence Du*mpiah-ly adv . , -ness. 

Dumple (dp mp’l), v. rare. 1625. [?f. 
Dumpy *.J Tobend or compress into a dampy 
shape. 


Dumpling (dompliij). 1600. [prob. related 
to LG. and EFns. dump damp, moist, etc. ] 1. 

A pudding consisting of a mass of dough, more 
or less globular inform, either plain and boiled, 
or inclosing fruit and boiled or baked. 9. A 
dumpy animal or person 1617. 

Durnpty (dxrmpti), a. (sb.) 1847. By-form 
of Dumby a.® 

Dumpy (dtrmpi), a . 1 1618. [f. Dump j^. 1 ] 
Dejected. 

Dumpy (d v m pi), o. 2 (sb.) 1750. [app. conn, 
w. Dump sb . 2 ] 

A. Short and stout; as, d. level (Surveying), 
a spirit level having a shoit telescope with a 
i large aperture. 

| B. sb. a. A dumpy person or animal ; spec, one 
of a breed of short-legged fowls, b. Short for 
d. level ; see above 180b. 
j Dun (dm ) y a. [OIC. dun(n ; cf. Ir. and Gael 
j donn brown, Welsh dwn dusky. ) x. Of a dull 
or dingy brown colour ; now esp. dull greyish 
brown, like the hair of a mouse. a. Dark, 
dusky (from absence of light); murky. (Chiefly 
poet.) ME. 

1. Its d. or iron-grey colour Huxley, a. D. Night 
has veil'd the 50lc.11, 11 view Collins. 

Comb.: d.-bar, a d -coloured moth (Cosmia ira- 
Pezind), having two bars on the fore-win^s; d. cow 
(local), the shagreen rav, Raia fuilontca; d. cur 
(local), the pochaid ==- Dun-bird. Hence Du'nness. 
Du nnish a. 

Dun (dim), sb\ ME. [subst. use of prec.] 
1. Dun colour 1568. 2. A dun horse. Formerly, 

a quasi-proper name for any horse. ME. 3. 
Angling . A name for various dusky -coloured 
flies 1681. 

Phr. D. [the horse] is in the mire. i. e. things are at 
a stand-still Chaucer. 

Dun, sb . 2 1628. [Goes with Dun v.$] 1. 
One who duns. a. An act of dunning, esp. for 
debt; a demand for payment it.73. 

t. An Vniversitie Dunne . Hee is a sore heleaguerer 
of Chambers Earle. 

j II Dun, sb* Also doon. 1605. [Ir. and Gael. 
dun (dun), hill, hill-fort. W dm.) An ancient 
hill-fortress or fortified eminence. 

Dun (d»n), v 1 [OE. dunnian , f. dun(n, 
Dun a .J trans. To make dun, dusky, or 
dingy, b. In New England. To cuie (cod-fish) 
m a particular way, by which they become of a 
dun colour, and are termed dunfish 1828. 
fDun, v. 2 ME. [app. a. ON. auna to thunder, 
f. Ger. root dun-, whence also Din.] intr. 
Din v. 1. -1483. 

Dun (Ham), v* 1626. [? same as Dun 7a 2 , 
or v.ir. of Din.] 1. trans. To press repeatedly 
and persistently, to importune; esp. for money 
due. 2. transf. To pester, plague 1659. 3. 

Assoc, w. Din v. 1753. 

1 1. 1 dunn’d him for money and could not get it r68i. 

Dun-bird. 1766. [f. I)un a. + Bird. J The 
pochard, Fuligula ferina. 

Dunce (dmu), sb. 1527. [From John Duns 
Scotus, the scholastic theologian, called the 
Subtle Doctor, who died in 1308. The Duns- 
men or Dunses were a predominating sect, until 
the 16th c., when the system was discredited by 
the humanists and the reformers.] +1. The 
name Duns used attrib. -1641. +a. A copy of 

the works of Duns Scotus ; a text-book embody- 
ing his teaching ; a gloss by him or after his 
manner -1633. 3. An adherent of Duns Scotus ; 

a hair-splitting reasoner; a cavilling sophist. 
Now Hist. 1577. +4. A pedant -1642. 5. One 

who shows no capacity for learning; a dullard, 
blockhead 157 7. 

s. t Duns man - sense 3. 4, Ad., void of learning 
but full of books Fuller. 5. Blockhead 1 d. 1 ash ! 
coxcomb Arbuthnot. 

Hence tDunce v. to puzzle* to make a d. of 
Du'ncedom, the domain of dunces ; a dunce’s con- 
dition or character; dunces collectively. Du'ncely 
adv. as a d., or fa follower of Duns Scotus. Du*n- 
eery, dunsery. the practice or character of a 
fScotist, or of a d. Du*ncical a. (now rare), of or 
pertaining to duncery. Bnuclfy v . to make a d. of 
(rare). Du*ncit2x a. d.-like. 

Dunch (dx?nj), v . Sc. and n. dial. ME. [?] 
trans. To push with a short rapid blow ; now 
esp. to jog with the elbow. So Dunch sb. 

Dunch, a. Now dial 1574. [?] X. Deaf. 
9. Blind 16. . . 8. Heavy as bread 1842. 

Dunciad (dnmsidbd). 1728. [f. Dunce sb . ; 


see - ad.] The epic of dunces ; a poem by Pope. 
Also, the commonwealth of dunces. 

Dunder (dtuncUi). 1793. [Corrupted from 
Sp. red under to overflow.] The lees or dregs 
of cane-juice, used in the W. Indies in the fer- 
mentation of rum. 

D underbolt, dial. f. Thunderbolt. 

Dunderhead (dirodarhed). 1625. [?] A 
ponderously stupid person ; a numskull. Hence 
Du*nder-headed a. So Dtrnderpnte. 
Dun-diver. 1678. [£. Dun a. + Diver 2.] 
a. The female and voung male of the goosander 
(Afergus merganser ). b. V.S. The ruddy duck. 

Dundreary (dendri»-ri) Name of a char- 
acter in T. Taylor’s comedy Our American 
Cousin (1858) ; D. whiskers , long side whiskers 
without a beard. 

Dune (difin). 1790. [a. mod.F. dune. a. 

ODu. d&na = OE. ddn Down x *.»1 A mour.d, 
ridge, or hill of drifted sand on the sea-coast. 

By the aid of embankments and the sand dunes of 
the coAst Lyrll. 

Dunfish, dun-fish. V.S. local. 1828. [f. 
Dun a.'\ Cod cured by dunning (see Dun v. 1 ) 

Dung (dm)), sb. [OE. dung - OFris dung. 
OHG. tunga manuring, G. dung, diinger 
manure.] 1. Manure. 2. (As constituting the 
usual manure.) The excrement of animals : 
as cow-, horse-d., etc. ME. Also trans f and fig. 

Comb.: d.-bath (Dyeing), a mixture of d., usually 
that of cows, with chalk in w.irm water, used to 
remove superfluous mordant from printed calico; 
-beetle, the dor-beetle; also, any of the group ol 
beetles whii h roll up balls of d ; -bird, (a) the 
hoopoe; (b) = dung-hunter ; - chafer — dung-beetle ; 
-fly, a two-winged fly of the genus Scatophaga t feed- 
ing in ordure; -hunter, -teaser, the Dirt-bird or 
I)irty Allan. 

Dung (dpq), v. [In 0 E. dyngian from dung 
sb. In ME. assim. to the sb.] I. trans. To 
manure with dung. 9 . intr. Of animals : To 
eject excrement 1 170. 3. Calico-printing. To 

immerse in a dung-bath in order to remove su- 
perfluous mordant 1836. 

|| Dungaree (dirggAr/ - ). Also dungeree. 
1696. l Hindi dungri .] A kind of coarse inferior 
Indian calico; pi. overalls of such material. 

Du ng-cart. ME. A cart used to convey 
manure. 

Dungeon (dxrml^an), sb. ME. [a. F. donjon 
. — late L. domnionem in same sense, f. domnui 
(for dominies) lord ; cf. Dominion.] i. The 
great tower or keep of a castle. (Now usually 
spelt donjon.) 9. A strong close cell ; a deep 
dark vault ME. Also tranj and 

1. The noble tour of Ylion That of the citee was the 
cheef d. Chaucer, a. Beneath the castle 1 could dis- 
cern vast dungeons Bfrkklkv. A d. of learning 
(Mod Sc.). Comb . : d.-keep, -tower - sense I. 

Dungeon (clpuclapu), v. 1615. [f. prec. sb.] 
trms. To shut up in or as in a dungeon. Ilrnce 
Dirngeoner, one who or that which dungeons. 

Dung-folk. ME. I. A kind of pili.hlork 
used to lift or spread dung. 9. Entom. A feeci- 
fork. 

Dunghill (dtrghil), sb. ME. I. A heap of 
dung or refuse. 9 . tranj. and fig. esp. as the 
type of the basest station 1526 3. attrtb. Of 

or pertaining to a dunghill ; ht for a dunghill; 
cowardly, as the d. code ME. 

x. Mud hovels, with their dunghills .. around them 
Lkvkr. c. The condition from which this son of a d. 
sprung 17C8. Out, d. ! darst thou braue a Nobkman 
Shaks. Comb. ‘ d.-cock, -fowl, -hen, common 
barndoor fowls, as dint, from the game-cock, etc 

Dungy (dp ni), a . ME. [Sec -Y 1 ] I. Of 
the nature of dung; abounding in dung 1606. 
2. Filthy or vile as dung. 

x. Our dungie earth alike Feeds Beast as Man Ant, 
Sf Cl. 1. L 35 

|| Duniwassal (dxFni|W&‘s&l). 1565. [Gael 
duinc uasalYw. gentleman, » duine man + nasal 
well born.] A (Highland) gentleman of secon- 
dary rank; a cadet of a family of rank. 
Dunker (dxrijkw), Tunker(tx>-ijkaT). 175& 
[ad. Ger. tunker. f. tunken (dun ken) to dip*] A 
member of a body of German-American Bap- 
tists, who administer baptism only to adults, 
and by triple immersion, var. Du*xxkard. 

Dunkirk (chrnkSjk). 1609. Name of a town 
on the coast of French Flanders ; hence, a pri- 
vateer from that town. Also transf and fig* 
Hence Dnmkirker, a D. t or one of its crew. 


a(p**). an Qwd). v (cut), f (Fr. chrf). 9 (ev*r). oi » (Fr. can de vie), i (**). * (P«ych#). 9 (wUt). ?(£»$• 
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Dunlin (dzrnlin). 1531. [dial. f. dunling , 
f. Dun a. + -LING.] The red-backed sandpiper 
KTringa alpina ). Also an Amer. species (T 
pacified)* 

Dunnage (do-nods), sb. 1623. [In 17th c. 
dynnage , dinnage . Origin unkn J Naut. Brush- 
wood, mats, or any light material, stowed 
among and beneath the cargo of a vessel to keep 
it from injury by chafing or wet Hence Du-n- 
nage v. to stow or secure with d. Also tttir, 
Dunner (dmrai). 1700. [f. Dun o.S] One 
who duns another, esp. for money due ; a dun. 
Dunnock (d»-nj*k> 1475. I app. f. Dun a • 
+ -oCic; from its brown plumage. Cf. dunlin .] 
z. The hedge-sparrow ( Accentor modular ts). 
9. (form dmnick 1 The Wryneck {local) 1863. 

Dti-nny, a. dial. 1708. [Vf. Dun v * ] Dull 
Of hearing, deaf; stupid. Hence Dtrnninesa. 
Duns, dunse, etc., obs. ff. Dunce, etc. 
Dunstable (dirnstab’D. 1549. [A town in 
Bedfordshire.] +1. attrib. in phr. /). way, 
app. referring orig. to the raid from London to 
Dunstable, a part of the Roman Road called 
Watling Street; used proverbially as a type of 
directness and plainness -1744. +b. lienee as 

adj ; Direct, plain, downright -1817. fc.as.s3 
in phr. Plain (or down rtghl) D. : plain language 
*-1824. 9. attrib. Made at D. t or in the D. 

manner, as a kind of straw plait 1819. 

1. As plain as D. Road Fuller. That's the plain 
d. of the matter, Miss Richardson. 

Dunstone (dzrn,stJ>m). 1777. [f. Dun a. t 
q. v. | Geol. Stone of a dun or dull brown 
colour; as magnesian limestone, ironstone, 
sandstone, and sometimes dolerite. 

Dunt (drmt), sb. Sc. and dial. ML [peril, 
a var. of Dint j b. ] a. A firm but dull-souuding 
blow. b. A beat of the heart 1768. 

Dunt (drmt), v. Sc. and dial. 1570. [f. prec.j 
1. To knock with a dull sound Also absol. and 
intr. a. tutr Ot the heart : To beat violently 

'Hunter (dtrntaj). local. 1693. [ f. Du NT v ] 
1. The eider-duck. Also d.-goose, -duck . 9. A 

porpoise 1825. 

i| Duo (dfl n). 1590. [It, a. L.] Mu*. A duet. 
Duo-, L. duo *» Gr. 6vo ( dyo), 1 two * ; a 
combining form. Sometimes improp. used for 
Hi- (or in Gr wds. Di-) ; c.g. Duoca-meral — 
bicameral; Du'oglott — diglott; etc 
Duodecagon, -he-dron = Dodecagon, 

HEDRON. 

Duodecahe-dral, a. - Dodecahedral. 
Duodecim-, L. duodccim twelve, an initial 
element; e.g. in Duodeci-mfld a [L. -fidus 
cleft], divided into twelve parts. 

Duodecimal (dutiode'sim&l). 1714. [f. L. 

duodecimos ; see-AL.] 

A. adj. Relating to twelfth parts or to the 
number twelve; proceeding by twelves T727. 

B. sb. Duodecimals, a method of multiplying 
together quantities given in feet, inches, etc., 
without reducing them to one denomination; 
also called cross-multiplication. 

i| Duodecimo (dii?i^ae'simr>). 1658. [L. (in) 
duodecimo in a twelfth {sc. of a sheet).] x. The 
size of a book, or of a page of a book, in which 
each leaf is one-twelfth of a sheet : usu. abbre- 
viated i2mo. 9. A volume of this size 1719. a* 
attrib or adj. 1777 

%. The Author of a D. Addison 3, Lady Betty . . 
was taking the dust . . in a sort of d. phaeton Sheridan 
D uode-cuple, a [f. duodccim, after De- 
cuple.] Twelvefold. Arbutiinot 
D uodenal (di;?,<?drn&l), a. 1843. [ad.mod.L. 
duodcnalis, f. duodenum . ] Pertaining or relat- 
ing to the duodenum. 

Duodenal, sb. 1874. Afus. The symbol of 
the root of a Duodene. 

Duodenary (di#,<xirnfiri). i68x. [ad. L. 
duodena rius containing twelve.] 

A. adj. x. clpith. Pertaining to twelve ; pro- 
ceeding by twelves 1857. a. Mus. Relating to 
duodenes 1874. 

z. The d. system of calculation 1890. 

B» sb. +1. A period of twelve years x68x. a. 
Afus A keyboard constructed according to duo* 
denes 1874. . ... 

Duodene (dltf’odlh). 1874. [ 1 . med.L. duo* 
dena a group of twelve, i L. duodeni twelve 


each.] Afus. Name for a group of twelve notes 
having certain fixed relations of pitch, in a pro- 
posed scheme for obtaining exact intonation on 
a keyboard instrument. 

|| Duodenum (riitf r 0d?’n#m). ME. [med.L. 
(so called from its length, ■ duodenum digttorum 
space of twelve fingers’ breadth, f. duodeni (see 
prec.).] Anat. The first portion of the small 
intestine immediately below the stomach, ter- 
minating in the jejunum. Hence Duodenl-tla, 
inflammation of the d. ; Duodcno*otomy [Gr. 
arofia], Duodeno'tomy [Gr. -ropta ), the open- 
ing of the d. through the abdominal walls, to 
introduce food. 

Duologue (di£*<n^g). 1864. [irreg. f. Gr. 
bvo (dyo-) two, after monologue .] A dialogue ; 
spec, a dramatic piece spoken by two actors. 
Also attrib. 

||Duomo (dw5nu0. 1549. [It. ; see Dome sb.] 
A cathedral church (in Ttaly); cf. Dom 2 
Vignettes. .Of tower or d., sunny-sweet Tennyson. 
Dup(drp),^. dial, ox arch. 1547. [contr. 
from do up; cf. don, doff, etc.] trans. To open 
Ha ml. iv. v. 51. 

Dupable (di/Pp&b’l), a. Also dupeable. 
1833. [L Dupe il + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
duped. Also as sb. 

Dupe (digp), sb. 1681. [a. F. dupe, fduppe 
deluded person : in 1426 said to be a cant term.] 
One who allows himself to be deluded; a victim 
of deception. 

The ready d. of astrologers and soothsayers Scott. 
Dupe, ». 1704. [a. F. duper ; or f. DUPE sb .] 
trans. To make a dupe of; to delude; to cheat. 

I will not concur to d. and mislead a senseless 
multitude. Hence Du-per, a del u< ter. Dirpery, 
the act or practice of duping; duped condition. 

Du'pion. ? Obs . 1 828. [ ad. F. doupion «-* 
It. doppione, f. dcppio double.] *A double co- 
coon fomuri by two silk-worms ’ (Simmonds). 

Duplation (diwpl^Jbn). ME. [ad. L. du 
plationem , f. duplare. ] The operation of 
doubling. 

Duple (diiip’l). 1542. [ad L. duplus .] 

A. adj. Double, twofold. Obs . in gen. sense : 
in Math . applied to the propoi tion of two 
quantities one of which is double of the other; 
in Mus., to time having two beats in the bar. 

+B. sb. «■ Double <b. r -1787 So+Du-plet/. 
to double. Hence f Du plet, doublet. Drvden. 
Duplex ( di/2'pleks), a. 1817. [a. L., f. duo 
+ plic - to fold. ] 1. Composed of two parts ; 

twofold 9. Electric Telegraphy, a. ■■ Diode. 
b. Now restricted to systems in which two 
messages are sent simultaneously in opposite 
directions : opp. to Diplkx, q v. 1873. 

*. P. escapement, one in which the escape- wheel 
has both spur and crown teeth ; d. gas-burner , one 
having two jets so arranged as to coralline the two 
flames into one; d. lamp, one wiLh two wicks; d. 
lathe , one having a cutting-tool at the back opposite 
to that in front, and in an Inverted position. 
Du’plex, v. 1880. [f. prec. 2,] Electric 

Telegraphy. To render duplex ; to arrange (a 
wire or cable) so that two messages can be sent 
along it at the same time. 

Duplexity (diwple’ksiti). rare. [f. Duplex 
a. | The quality of being double ; aoublcness; 
* Duplicity 2. 

Duplicate (diflplik^t). ME. [ad.L .dupli- 

catus, duplicare.] 

A. adj. x. Double, twofold, consisting of two 
corresponding parts. 9 . Double, doubled 1548. 
3. That is the counterpart of something; said 
of any number of copies or specimens x8t9. 

3. The d. copy of Florio, which the British Museum 
purchased Emerson. Phr. D. proport ion, ratio \ the 
proportion or ratio of squares, in relation to that of 
the radical quantities. 

B. sb. ( the adj. used absol.] i. One of two 

things exactly alike, so that one is the double 
of the other; esp. that which is made from or 
after the other a. A second copy of a latter or 
official document, having the legal force of the 
origi nal. b. The second copy of a bill drawn in 
two parts ; a ' second of exchange *. c. A pawn- 
broker's ticket. 1532. 9. gen. A thing wnich is 

the exact double of another reckoned the origi- 
nal ; one of two or more specimens exactly or 
virtually alike 1701, 

1. Two duplicate thereof to be signed 1573, a We 
will part with duplicates (of coins] Hicarkr As if a 


man should suddenly encounter his own d. Lull 
Phr. In d. : in two exactly corresponding copies. 

Duplicate (diM*plik*it), v. 1693. [f. L. die* 
plicat -, duplicare , L duplex ,] x. trans . To 

double; to make double or twofold ; to redouble, 
2. To m.ike or provide in duplicate ; to repeat 
1 86a Also fintr. for refi . 3. Reel, (absol.) 

To celebrate the Eucharist twice in one day 1865, 
a. To provide against the possibility of a breakdown 
..all the vital parts are duplicated 188a, 

Duplication (diwplik/ijan). ME. [a. F* 
ad. L, duplicationem.] 1. The action of dou- 
bling. b. The repetition of an action or thing? 
division into two by natural growth or sponta- 
neous division 1590. 2. A duplicate copy or 

version ; a counterpart 187a. 3. Civil and 

Canon Law. A pleading on the part of the de- 
fendant in reply to the replication 1622. f 4. 
Anat. A folding, a doubling; concr a fold -174% 
5. Reel. * A second celebration of the Eucharist 
by the same priest on the same day ' 1866. 

1. The d. of their joys Ter. Taylor. Phr. D. 0/ the 
cube (Math ): the problem of finding the side of s 
cube having double the volume of a given cube; see 
Delian a. 

Duplicative (di^plik/tiv). 1870. [f. L, 
dupLcat- ppl. stem. ] a. adj. Haring the quality 
of doubling; producing two instead of one. £ 
sb. A doubling addition 1884. 

Du -plica tCH comb. f. L. du plicat us , p in- 
fixed to adjs. in the sense 1 doubly ’ ; esp in BoL, 
as d. -dent ate, pinnate, applied to toothed, etQ. 
leaves, of which the teeth arc themselves again 
dentate, etc. 

Duplicator (diw*plik*itai). 1894. [See -or.] 
A machine lor producing copies. Also attrib. 

Duplicature (di«-plik*iti\ii). 1686. [a. F.J 
A doubling; a fold. (Chiefly in Anat.) 

Duplicldentate (diz2 pliside*nt^t), a. [f. L. 
dupltci* (comb. f. duplex) + Dentate.] Z.00L 
Belonging to the Dnplicidentata , a division of 
rodents characterized by two pairs of upper 
incisor teeth. 

Duplicity (di«pli slti). ME. [a. F. dupli- 
city, ad. L duflicitatem.\ 1. The quality of 
being double m action or conduct ; deceitful- 
ness, double-dealing. (The most usual sense.) 
a. lit. The quality of being double ; doubleness 
I 5 8 9- , 3. Law. Double pleading 1848. 

1. The d. of the King’s conduct DTsraeu Chao. 

1 vi. 206. a. The d. of Saturn's ring X867. 

Duppa, dupper, var. Dubba. 

Duppy (dzrpi). 1774. [Afr.] Name among 
W. Ind. negroes for a ghost or spirit. 

Dura (dio®*ra). 1882. [L. adj. fem.] I. Short 
for Dura mater. 9. — Duramen. 
Durability (di0*r&bi*llti). ME. [a. obt. 
durability, ad. late L. durabilitatem .] The 
quality of being durable (senses x and 9). 
Durable (diua*r&b’]), a. ME. [a. F., ad rare 
L. durabihs .] 1. Capable of continuing ia 

existence; persistent; permanent. 9. Able to 
withstand change, decay, or wear MIL 
Able to endure toil, etc. -1616 
z. D. remedie i^5o { compunction Hums, designs 
Alison. a. Inscriptions are mote d. incised than in 
relief 1874. DuT&bleness (wvk Du-rably adv. 
Dural ( di Q»-ril), a. 1 888. [f. Du R A (dura ma - 
ter) + -al] Of or pertaining to the dura m&tet 
Duralumin [diurge- lizsmin). 1910. [Trade 
name, f. L. durus hard + Aluminium.] A 
light aluminium alloy .remarkable for its strength 
and hardness, used esp. in aircraft building. 

|| Dura mater (diu»-ri m^*tax). ME. [med.L. 
— hard mother; lit. tr. of Arab. ; * mother *, etc. 
in Arab, being used to indicate relations between 
ihings. ] The dense, tough, outermost mem- 
branous envelope of the brain and spinal cord. 

I Duramen (diur£*men). 1837. [rare L, L 
durare.~\ The heart- wood of an exogenous tree. 
Durance (dio s-rAns). 1494. [a. OF., i. durer 
to last; see-ANCK.] ti. Duration; lastingnen 
-1698. +9. Lasting quality -1847. t$. A stout 
durable doth. (Cf. Durant sb.) -1709. 4. En- 
durance (of toil, etc.) (arch.) 1579. 5. Forced 

confinement, imprisonment; constraint. Now 
esp. in phr. in d. vile. 1513, 
a. The d. of a granite ledge Emrrsoh. 4. Hardi- 
ness® .. acquired by practise of their bodies to d. 
Speed, g. St. Paul being at d. in Rome Sandebsoh 
! var tDurancy imn) in sense s. 
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DURANT 

Durant (diu«T 4 nt). 1455. [a. K. durant, 

pres. pple. of durer. ] 

t A. adj . Lasting, continuous; current -1653. 
B. s b. A variety ^pf tammy, called by some 
* everlasting ’ 1766. 

|| Durante (diurarnt*), pres. pple. and prep . 
1556. The abl. sing, of L. pres. pple. durans , 
used in absol. constructions, a. In L. phr. 
durante beneplacito, during pleasure; d. vita, 
during life i6ai. +b. Hence, in Eng. context, 
« During -1832 

Duration (diurri'Jan). ME. [a. obs. F., ad. 
late L. durationent . Not in Shaks. J 1. Last- 
ing, continuance in time; the continuance of 
time; the time during which anything continues, 
tb. Durableness -1753 +a. Hardening -1657. 

i. The peace will probably be of short d, Cowpkr. 
The average d. of human life., [in] great cities 186?. 

|| Durbar (ddubai). E . Ind. 1609. [Pers. 
and Urdfl darbdr court.] 1. A public audience 
or levee held by a native prince, or by a British 
governor or viceroy in India. a. The hall or 
place of audience 1793. 

1. The Maharanee held durbars daily 1862. A 
grand D. was held .by Mr. Crosthwaite the Com- 
missioner at Mandalay 1887. 

Dure (diu®j), v. arch . and dial. ME. [a. F. 
durer L. dura re. ] 1. in.tr. To last; to con- 

tinue (arch.). fa. To extend in spa^e -1503. 
f 3. trans. To endure -1598. Hence tDu'reful 
a. Listing. tDa’relesa a, transient. 

Dure (did* •!),«. arch. ME. [a. F. dur, dure 
r — L. durus\ cf. also Dour. | 1. Hard. ( lit. and 
fig.) fa. Mus. Sharp. [So formerly F. dur.]i 6 og. 
Blows with bits most d. was delt Flodden F. viii. 80. 

Dureresque (dj/rere'sk), a. i860. (See 
-f£SQUE. ] In the style or manner of Albert 
DUrer (1471-1528). famous both as painter and 
as engraver on copper and on wood. 

Duress, duresse (diure*s>, timbres], sb. M E. 
[a. obs. F. duresse , ~esce, -ece : — L. duritia ( =* 
durities ). ] ti. Hardness; severity; hardiness 
of endurance; firmness -1651. t». Harsh treat- 
ment; affliction -1673. 3* — Durance 5. ME. 

4. Constraint; in Law, Constraint illegally exer- 
cised to lorce a person to perform an act 1596. 

3. What, then, is the decree of duresse which is to 
constitute impi isonment Welling tom. 4. The man 
was under duresse, and his act not voluntary, but im- 
posed upon him by force Tuckkr. Hence tDirreai 
v. to subject to d. tDure*asor, he who subjects 
another to d. 

f Duret. [?] A kind of dance. Bkaum. & Fl. 

|| Dure-tto. Also -etta, -«tte. 1619. [a. It., 
dim. of duro : — L. durum.') A coarse stout 
stuff. Also attrib. -1660 
|| Durgah (d»rgg). E. ItuL 1793. [Pers 
dargdh royal court.] In India, ' The shrine of 
a (Mohammedan) saint ’ (Yule). 

|| Durian (dwri -An, du-Tiftn). 1588. [Malay; 
— thorn, prickle.] The oval or globular fruit 
of Durio zibelhtnus, N.O. StercuTiacex ; it has 
a hard prickly rind and luscious cream-coloured 
pulp, of a strong civet odour, but agreeable 
taste; also, the tree. 

During (diu»*rig), pres. pple. and prep. 

( conj .) ME. +1. The pres. pple. of Dure v . 
^ enduring, lasting, continuing ; used in Fr. 
and Eng. as tr. L. durante in absolute con- 
structions; thus L. vita durante, OF. vie durant, 
Eng life during, while life lasts -1545. Hence, 

2. prep , Throughout the whole continuance o r ; 
in the course of M E„ +3. conj. While, until. 
(Also d. that.) (rare) -1693. 

a. Trees may live d. the world 1670. D. the course 
of seven hundred years Hume D. the night the rain 
changed to snow Tynoall. Hence fDu'ringly adv. 
lastingly ; for a long time. 

fDuTity. 1543. [ad. L. duritasf] Hardness 
(///. and fig.) -1795. 

Durmast (d»*jmast). 1791. [f. ? +Mast, 
fruit of forest tree. ] A variety of oak ( Quercus 
pubescens, or Q. sessih flora). Usually d.-oak. 
tDirrotiS, a. rare. 1666. [f. L. dt 4 rus.~) Hard. 
fDuroy (diiroi ). 1619, [? Fr,] A kind of 
coarse woollen fabric; akin to tammies. (Not 
the same as corduroy.) -1807. 

||Durra, dhurra (divrfi). 1798. [Arab.] A 
kind of corn, Indian Millet. Also attrib , 
Durst, pa. t. (and dial. pa. pple.) of Dare ®.i 
Dusk (dusk). [OE, dox, dose dark.] 

A. oaf. (Now more often dusky.) 1. Dark from 
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absence of light; dim, gloomy, shadowy; black- 
ish ; dusky ME. fa. Obscure, veiled from sight 
or understanding -1583. 

1. Vapour and Exhalation, d. and moist Milt. 

B. sb. x. The quality of being dusk; that which 
is dusk; duskiness; gloom 1700. a. The darker 
stage of twilight at night or in the morning i6aa. 

x. In the d. of thee [Old Yew] Tennyson, a. In the 
duske of the evening Mabbe. 

Dusk, v . ME. [f. Dusk a . ; OE. had doxian , 
from dox. J l o make or ( intr .) become dusky 
or dark. Also fig. 

Dusked hise eyen two and fail led breeib Chaucer. 
That shadow which dusketb the light of the moon 
Holland. So Du'sken v. rare , in same senses. 

Dusklsh (dp-skij), a. 1530. [See -ish.] 
Somewhat dusk or dusky, as a d. red. Hence 
Du'sklsh-ly adv. t -ness. 

Dusky (dr ski), a. 1558. [f. Dusk a. ; cf. 
worth , worthy , etc. ] 1 . Somewhat black or dark 

in colour; darkish. a. Somewhat dark or de- 
ficient in light; dim, obscure 1580. 3. fig. 

Gloomy, melancholy 1602. 

1. No duskie vapour did bright Ph'cbus shroude 
Grkknr. a. The duskie hour Friendliest to sleep 
Milt. P. L . v. 067. 3. That d. scene of horror, that 

melancholy prospect Bentley. Hence Du * skll y adx>. 
Duskiness. 

|| Dusaerah (dtvsgia). 1799. Ta. Hindi da - 
sahrd. 1 The tenth day of a Hindu annual 
festival occurring in the month of Ashvin 
(September-October). 

Dust (dust), sb. [OE. dust (later prob. dust), 
going back to an earlier dunst, whence also 
Ger. dunst vapour. The primary notion is that 
which rises or is blown in a cloud.] i. Earth 
or other solid matter so comminuted as to be 
easily raised and carried in a cloud by the wind; 
any substance pulverized; powdei. (Rarely in 
pi.) Often extended to include ashes, etc., from 
a house. a. With a and pi. a. A minute par- 
ticle of dry matter 1593. b. in Cookery, etc., 
a small pinch of something powdery T784. c. 
(With a) \ cloud of dust floating in the air 1570. 
3. trans f. and fig. That to which anything is re- 
duced by disintegration ; spec . the ashes of a 
dead body. Also in phrases denoting the con- 
dition of being dead and buried. OE. b. De- 
noting a condition of humiliation ME. c. As 
the type of that which is worthless ME. 4. fig. 
(from ac.) Confusion, disturbance, turmoil 1570. 
b. Hence (slang or colloq.) A disturbance, row, 
shindy 1753- 5. slang. Money, cash 1607. 6. 

— Dust-bkand. 7. attrib . 158a 

1. To dense houses of duste Trevisa. Showers, 
which . . laid the d. Wesley. a a A grame, a d., a gnat, 
a wandering haire John iv. i. 03. A d. of grated nut- 
meg 1784. 3. The Noble d. of Alexander llatnl v. i 

225. The Power .. that rais’d us from the d. Milt. 
P. L. iv. 416 4. That quarrel and raise a D. about 

nothing T. Brown. 5. He. .is not willing to down 
with his d. ifigi. 

Phrases. To shake the d. off one's feet (see Matt. x. 
14, etc.). To throw d. in the eyes ofi: to make blind 
10 the actual fa« ts of the case. To bite the d . : to 
fall to the ground; esp. to fall wounded or slain. 

Comb. : a. -bin, du'stbin, a receptacle for the d. 
and refuse of a house ; -chamber (in an ore-roasting 
furnace), a closed chamber in which the heavier pro- 
ducts of combustion are collected ; -colour, a dull 
light brown ; -cover, -jacket, a paper cover in which 
a book is issued ; -guard, a contrivance to keep 
off d. from the axle and bearings of a wheel, etc. ; 
•hole, a hole or bin in which d. and refuse are collected ; 
•louse, an insect of the genus Psoeus ; -pan, a utensil 
into which d. is swept from a floor, etc. ; -Shoot, a 
place where d. and refuse are shot ; -storm, a tempest 
in which large clouds of d. are carried along 

Dust, v . ME. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. ON. dusta 
to dust] 1 1. intr. To be dusty. ME. only. ta. 
To reduce, or J intr.) crumble, to dust -1686. 
3. trans. To sprinkle with dust or powder 1592. 
Also intr. for reft. 4. To make dusty 1530. 5. 
To strew as dust 1790. 6. To free from dust 

1568. 7. To brush, shake, or rub off as dust 

1775. 8. To ride or go quickly ; also, to d. it. 

(Now U.S. slang or colloq .) 165c. 

6. Phr. To d. a tenon's coat, jacket , etc. ; to beat 
him Roundly, (colloq.) 1690. 

Dust-box. 1581. A box from which dust, 
«\ e. fine sand or powder, is sprinkled on some- 
th) ng (e.g. on writing, etc.). 

Dust-brand. 1861. [f. Dust sb. + Brand 
sb. ] A disease of corn, in which the ears be- 
come filled with a black powder; smut. 
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Duster (tkrstax). 1576. [f. Dust v. or j&] 

1. One who, or that which, dusts or removes 
dust. a. An apparatus for sifting dry poisons 
upon plants to kill insects. 8* A Tight cloak or 
wrap worn to keep off dust. Chiefly U.S. 1864. 

Dustins (df stin), vbl. sb. 1603. [f. Dust 
v . + -ing *. ] x. The action of Dust v . a. A 
beating, thrashing; also (Aaut.) rough weather 
(colloq. or slang) 1799. 8* attrib., as d. -brush, 

-cloth, - powder , etc. 1667. 

Dustless (duties), a. 1618. [-less.] Free 
from dust. 

Dustman (dirstmfcn). 1707. [f. as prec. + 
Man. I 1. A man whose occupation is to re- 
move dust and refuse from dust-bins, etc. a. 
slang. A preacher who uses violent action; a 
1 cushion-thumper ' 1877. 

IlDustoor (d»stu*\i). E. Ind. 1680. [Pers. 
and Urdu dastur. I a. Custom, usage, fashion, 
b. Customary commission; var. ||Duatoo*ry. 
t Dust-point. 1611. A boy’s gnme in which 

I points ‘ were laid in a heap of dust, and thrown 
at with a stone -1675. 

II Dustuck, dustuk (dtrstnk). E. Ind. 1 748. 
[a. Pers. and Urdfl dastak. J A passport. 

Dusty (dn sti), a, , ME. [t. Dust tb.] i» 
Full of, abounding with, or strewn with dust, 
a. Consisting of dust ; powdery 155a. 3. Of 

colour, etc. : As if strewn with dust. Also advb 
1676. Mean, worthless; now only in 

slang phr. not so d. 1893. Comb. d. miller, (a) 
the auricula (Primula Auricula), from the fine 
powder on the leaves and flowers; (b) a kind of 
artifici d fly. Hence Du's til y adv. Dustiness. 

Dutch (drtf). ME. [a. MDu. dutsch , duutsch , 
duutsc , Hollandish, Netherlandish, or even 
German, in e irly mod. Du. duytsik , now duitsch, 

* German OHG. diutisc, popular, national, 
vulgar. Since 1600 the term * Dutch ’ has been 
gradually restricted m England to the Nether- 
landers, with whom the English came most in 
contact. ] 

A. adj. x. Oi or pertaining to the people ol 

Germany ; German ; Teutonic. Now Hist. 1 460. 
a. Of, pert lining to, or characterizing the * Low 
Dutch * people ol Holland and the Netherlands 
1606. 3. Of or belonging to the Dutch; native 

to, or coming from Holland 1592. 4. Charac- 

teristic of or attributed to the Dutch; often used 
in derision or contempt 1608. 

x. High D., of or pertaining to the South Germans, 
High German; Low D., of or pertaining to the 
Germans of the sea -coast, and of the north and north' 
west, including the Netherlands and Flanders. s. 
J he collection of pictures oi the D. school 1838. A 
D. love for tulips Tennyson. l Late aa the D. 
clock showed it to be Dick y ns. D. Cheese, a small 
round cheese made from skim milk. D. clinker, a 
kind of brick used forpaving stables and yards, being 
exceedingly hard. D. foil, gold, gilt, gilding, 
leaf, metal, a very malleable alloy of 11 parts of 
copper and 2 of zinc, beaten into thin leaves, forming 
a cheap imitation of gold-leaf. D. liquid, oil, Ethene 
dichloiide, 2 (CHjC 1), a thin oily liquid, having a 
sweetish smell and taste. D. Rushes, a species of 
Equisetum or Horse tail used for polishing ; shave- 
gross 4. D. auction , bargain, concert, courage, 
nightingale , etc. : see Auction, Bargain, etc. 

B. [The adj. used ellipt.] 1, The German 
language. Ob j. exc. in Isign D . — German; 
larwD . « Low German, including Netherlandish. 

2. The language of Holland and the Nether- 
lands 1706. Double {fit high) D.\ gibberish 1780. 

3. The D. +*• The Germans, b. The people 
of Holland and the Netherlands, z 577. 

Dutch (drtj), sb . 2 slang . 1889. [abbrev. 
of Duchess.] A costermonger's wife (old d.\ 
Dutch, v. 1763. [f. prec. adj.] To clarify 
and harden (quills) by plunging them in heated 
sand, or rapidly passing them through a fire. 
Dutcbify (dr tjifdi\ v. 1680. [f. Dutch a. 
+ -fy.] To make Dutch or Dutch-like. 
Dutchman (dzrtjm&n). M E. +1* A Ger- 
man -1788. a. An inhabitant of Holland or the 
Netherlands 1596. g. A Dutch ship X657. 

1. Much Ado in. li. 33. a Phr. Tm a /?., t e. I'm 
not myself : as an alternative clause to an assertion 
(colloq.). 3. Flying D . : A legendary or spectral ship 
supposed to be seen near the Cape of Good Hope ; 
also, its captain, said to have been condemned to sail 
the seas for ever. Comb, t Dutchman’s breeches, 
(a) in U.S., the plant Dicentra Cucullaria 1 (b)NauL 
a very small patch of blue sky often seen when a gale 
is breaking ; Dutchman’s umdamuiL a climbing 
shrub allied to the Passion-flower, Paetfflora Murm 
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Ot/a i also, a narcotic prepared from thlai Dutch* 
man's pipe* (*) a climbing shrub, AristolockL a 
Hipho; (3) the nest of the S, Amer. wasp. 

Duteous (ditt-tibs), dm 1593, If* Duty + 
-OUS. ] Characterized by the performance of 
duty to a superior; dutiful, submissive, obedient. 

A daughter d. Drydbn. Dn'teous-ly adv ., •ness. 

Dutiable (diw-ti,&bT),<x. 1774. [See * ABLE 0 
Liable to duty ; on which a duty is levied ; as 
d. article s. 

Dutied (ditt'tid), a. if.S. 1771. [£ Duty 
+ -ed 2 .] Subjected to duty. 

Dutiful (dutiful), a. 155a. [See -pul.] 
1. Full of duty, i.e that which is due to a 
superior ; rendering the services and attention 
that are due. fa. Relating to duty {rare) 1588. 

1. With all duetifull respect unto your Lordship 
1590. D. and loyal subjects of the King 1844. Hence 
Du'tiful-ly ado ., -ness. 

Duty (ditf’ti). ME. [a. AF. duet/, f. du, 
due Due ; see -ty, and cf. beauty , etc. ] 1 . The 

action and conduct due to a superior; homage; 
reverence, due respect. ta. That which is 
owing to any one ; (one's) due ; a debt -164a. 
8. A payment due and enforced bylaw or custom 
1489. spec. ta. Payment for the services of the 
church. Chiefly pi. (repl. by dues). -1562. b. A 
payment to the public revenue ; esp. one levied 
upon the import, export, manufacture, or sale of 
certain commodities. Applied to payments 
under the heads of customs, excise, licences, 
stamp-duties, death-duties, inhabited house 
duty. 147a. 4. Action, or an act, that is due by 

moral or legal obligation; that which one ought 
or is bound to do. (The chief current sense.) 
ME. b. Absolutely : Moral obligation. (Occas. 
personified.) 1579. 5- Business, office, function 

ME. 6. Meek . The measure of effectiveness of 
an engine, expressed by units of woik done per 
unit of fuel 1827. 

1. Our d. to your Honour Haml. 1. ii. 053. a. Take 
that which is thy d. Tindalb Matt xx. 14. To pay 
their d. unto nature, as their creditor 1540. 3. By 

taxes they [the American colonists] mean interned 
taxes t by duties they mean customs Franki.in. 4. 
England expects that every man will do his d. 
Nslson. Stern Daughtei of the Voice of God l O D. 
Wordsw. 5. Ministerial or clerical d., or simply d . : 
the regular ministration and service of a clergyman. 
Military d. : appointed military service (now, where 
no enemy is to be engaged). Phr. On d . : officially 
engaged. So Off d. Comb . : d.-free a. (and adv.), 
free of d. | -paid a. , on which customs or excise*!, 
has been paid. 

Duumvir (diw,rrmv3j). PI. -Virs, or as L. 
-viri (-virai) 1600. ( L. ; lit. ' man of the two ] 
Horn. Hist. On* of tne duumviri or pairs of co- 
equal magistrates, «tc. in Rome and in her 
colonise and municipia. Also transf 

Here is a compact of iniquity between these two 
duumvirs [Whcler and Hastings] Burks. 

Hence Duu'mvirnl a. of or pertaining to duumvirs. 
Duu’mvir&te, the joint office of duumvirs 1 a coali- 
tion of two men 1 a pair of officials. 

II Duvet (d*vf). 1758, [F.] A quilt of eider- 
down or swan's-down. 

Dux (dnks). 1808. [a. L.] I. A lender, chief ; 
spec . the head pupil in a class : chiefly m Scot- 
land a. Mus. The subject of a fugue (the an- 
swer being called comes) 1819. 

Duyker; see Duiker. 

DwuJe (dw?d), sb. ME. [prob. from Scandi- 
navian; cf. Da. dvale dead sleep, stupor, dvalt- 
drih soporiforous draught ; from same root as 
prec.] fi. A stupefying or soporific drink. 
(Prob. the infusion of Belladonna.) -1606. a. 
The deadly Nightshade, A tropa Belladonna 
M E. t3. In Her. occas. used for sable -175 x. 

Dwang (dwaeq). Sc. 184a. [Cf. Du. dwang 
force. ) Arch. 4 A term used in Scotland to de- 
note the short pieces of timber employed in 
strutting a floor ' (Gwilt). 

Dwarf (dwjif). PI -ft. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
dweort , dweorh (1 — dwerg) ; — (ult.) Aiyan type 
*dhwr* /f°kos, repr. in Gr. by oifxpos midge.] 

A. 1. A human being much below the or- 
dinary stature or sice; a pygmy. a. transf. 
Of animals and plants 1664. 

B. adj. Ot or pertaining to a dwarf; dwarfish; 
pygmy 1634. Also transf. of plants, animals, 
etc. Comb. d.-wall, any low wall ; spec, one 
which forms the basis of a railway, or which 
supports the Joists under a floor. 

Hence Dwarfish a. d.-like; ofa size below the 
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average; pygmy, puny. Dwa*rfUh-ly adv., 
•nets. Dw&Tfl&ng* a small d. Dwa-rfy a. 

dwarfish. 

Dwarf (dwSjf), 9. 1626. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans . To render dwarf or dwarfish; to stunt in 
growth. Also transf. and fig. a. To cause to 
look or seem small (lit. a.nd Jig.) 1850. 3. intr. 
To become dwarf or dwarfed 1833. 

x. [We] d. them and stay their growth Bacon. 1 he 
incessant repetition of the same hand- work dwarfs the 
man Emerson, a. An immense chandelier . . dwarfing 
the apartments Disbabll 

Dwell (dwel), v. Pa. t. and pple. dwelt, 
now rarely dwelled. [OE. dwfllan (later also 
dwftian j OTeut. *dwaljan, causal of strong 
vb. of ablaut series dwel -, dwal -, dwol • (dul-), 
repr. by OE. pa. pple. gedwolen gone astray, 
perverted; from an Aryan root dkivel, dhul, 
appearing in Skr. dhwr, dkur to mislead, de- 
ceive.] ti. trans. To lead into error; to stun, 
stupefy -ME. +a. To hinder, delay. (Only 
OE.) +3. intr. To tarry; to desist from action 
-1485. 4. To abide for a time, in a state, place, 

or condition {arch.) ME. 5. To d. on, upon, 
fin : to spend time upon or linger over; now 
esp. to treat at length or with insistence ; also, 
to sustain (a note) in music. (The most fre- 
quent use in speech.) 1530. td.Tolast; tore- 
main. (ME. only.) 7. To remain as in a per- 
manent residence; to have one's abode; to 
reside. (Now usu. repL by live in spoken use.) 
ME. f8. trans. To inhabit -1799. +9. To 

cause to abide in 1667. 

4. lie rather d. in mv necessitie Merck. V. i.iii. 157, 
5. [Plato] is constantly dwelling on the importance 
of regular classification Jowbtt. 7. The King that 
dweileth in Heaven Hobbes. fig. Farewel nappy 
FUlds Where Joy for ever dwells Milt. P . L . ». 850. 
9. Milt. P. L. xn. 487. 

Dweller (dwelai). ME. [f. as prec. + -f.r 1.] 
One who dwells (in a place); an inhabitant, resi- 
dent. Also with on. 

The rude dwellers on the mountain-heights Cowpbil 
Dwelling (dwe*lig), vbl.sb. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing l .] 1. The action of Dwell v. a. 

concr. A place of residence; a dwelling-place, 
habitation, house. Also fig. ME, 
a. Good will To future men, and In thir dwellings 
peace Milt. P. L. vii. 183. Jig. Enclosed in the 
narrow d. of the mind 1655 Comb ? etc. : d.-hottse, 
a house occupied as a place of residence 1 -place, a 
place of abode. 

Dwindle (dwi-nd’l), v. 1596. [Afreq.from 
Dwine v.\ cf. Kindle i/. a ] x. intr. To be- 
come smaller and smaller; to shrink, waste 
away, decline, b .Jig. To degenerate 1678. a. 
trans. To cause to shrink 1661. 

x. Man seems the only growth that dwindles here 
Goldsm. fig. In thy old age to d. to a Whig T. 
Brown, a. These M onsters . . have dwindled the Wolf 
into a Fox 1679. Hence Dwi’ndler. 

Dwindle, sb. rare. [£ prec. vb.] The pro- 
cess of dwindling; concr . a dwindled object. 
Dwine (d wain ) , v. Now Sc., dial., and arch. 
[OE. dwinan, dwdn. dwinen; an OTeut. strong 
vb.] intr. To waste or pine away. b. trans. 
To cause to pine away (rare) 1597. 

Dwt.. abbrev. ior Pennyweight; zee D. 
Dyad (dai *d). 1675. [ad. L. dyas, dyad-, 

a. Gr. 8udf, 8ud8-.J 1. The number two; a 

group of two. a. spec. a. Chem . An atom, radi- 
cal, or element that has the combining power of 
two units, i. *. of two atoms of hydrogen 1865. 

b. Biol. A secondary unit consisting of an ag- 

gregate of monads 1883. c. Pros. A group of 
two lines having different rhythms X885. 3. 

attrib . or as adj, * Dyadic X869. 

Dyadic (doifie*dik), a. 1727. [ad. Gr. &vn- 
Stxos.] a. Of or pertaining to a dyad. b. Chem. 
Of the atomic constitution of a dyad 1873. 

Phr. D. arithmetic : binary arithmetic, in which the 
radix Is * 

Dy&kis-dodecahedron (doi*&kis v d<?o:d/k&- 
hrdrpn). 1881. [f. Gr. ftudxt? twice + Dodeca- 
hedron.] Cryst. m Diploid. 

DyarCny: see Diarchy. 

Dyas (dsi’fcs). 1876. [a. Gr. 8vd$. After 
TrIas.\Geol. A name for the Permian system. 
Hence Dya*aeic a. 

Dye (del), sb. [OE. had d/ag, d/ah fern. 
(:— OTeut* *daugd-), ME. deke.] x. Colour 
produced by, or as by, dyeing; tinge, hue. 
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Also Jig. e. A material used for dyeing; esfi 

colouring matter In solution OE. 

x. fig. Wings and crests of rainbow dyes J. Wilson. 
fig. Crimes, .of the blackest d. Mackintosh. 

Comb . : d.-bath, -beck* the vessel containing the 
dyeing liquid ; alsothe colouring matter contained in 
it ; -house, the building in which a dyer carries on 
his woi k ; -stuff, -ware, ■ substance which yields a 
d. 1 -wood, wood yielding a d. | -works, work* in 
which dyeing is carried on. 

Dye (doi), v. Pa. t and pple. dyed; pr. 
pple. dyeing. [OE. diagian ( ; — OT eut. *daugS- 
jdn), L diag Dye sb. The distinction in spelling 
between die and dye is recent.] i. trans. To 
tinge with a colour or hue; to fix a colour in the 
substance of ; to colour, stain. a. intr. for 
pa is. To take a colour (well or badly) in the pi o- 
cess of dyeing (mod.). 

x. My hands with blood of innocence arc dy'd Gay. 
The most usual stuffs . . which are required to be 
dyed, are wool, silk, cotton, and linen 1816. Phr. To 
a. in (the) wool, in grain , to d. while the material is 
in the raw or primitive state, and therefore more 
lastingly} hence dyed-in-the-wool adj. (fig ). 

Dye, obs. f. Die v. and sb. 

Dyeing (dai'in), vbl. sb. Also formerly dy- 
ing. OE. [f. Dye V. + -1NG 1 .] The process 
of impregnating with colour; esp. the fixing oi 
colours in solution in textiles, etc. 

Dyer (dai*aj). ME. [f. as prec.] Onewho9e 
occupation is to dye cloth, etc. 

Comb., etc. : dyer's broom, whin, Genista tine- 
toria, also called dyer’s greenweed. Dyer's weed, 
and woodwaxen \ dyer’s moss, archil ; Dyer’s 
weed, a name for plants that yield a dye: esp 
Yellow. weed or Weld, Reseda luteola\ also Dyer's 
greenweed or Woodwaxen, and Dyer's wood, /satis 
tinctoria . 

Dyer, obs. f. Dikr, one who dies. 
Dygogram (doi-g^gram). 1863. [Contr. 
for Dynamo-gonio-gram, * force and angle dia- 
gram ', ] A diagram showing the variation of 
the horizontal component of the force of mag- 
netism exerted upon the ship's compass-needle 
by the iron in the ship's composition while 
making a circuit or curve. 

Dying (dai’iij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Die v. 1 + 
-INO *.] 1. Ceasing to live, expiring, decease, 

death. Also transf. and fig. a. attrib. Of, be- 
longing to, or relating to dying or death, as cL 
bed, command , day, declaration, etc. 1580. 
Dy«ing, ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .J 
Departing from this life; at the point of death; 
mortal Also transf. and fig. Hence Dy*ing-ly 
adv . in a d. manner, in d. ; -ness, d. quality. 
Dyke, etc., a frequent sp. of Dike, etc. 
Dynactino-meter. ? Obs. 1851. [f. Gr. 

8 vv(afus power + d/cris (dnriv-) ray+fi 4 rpov ; 
cf. Actinometer. 1 An instrument for measur- 
ing the intensity of the photogenic rays, and for 
computing the power of object-glasses. 
fDynam. 1847. [a. F. dyname , f. Gr. W- 
va /us. ] Whewcll's proposed term for expressing 
a pound or other unit, m estimating the effect 
of mechanical labour. 

Dynameter (dai-, dinarmrtai). 1828. [f. 

Gr. 8 voa(tus^ nirpov.] -DYNAMOMETER 2- 
Hence Dyn&me’tric, -al a. pertaining to a d. 
Dynamic (dai-, dinse mik). 1817. [ad. F. 
dynamique (Leibnitz), ad. Gr. 8 vra/u* 6 t, f. 80- 

vajMf.] 

A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to foroe producing 

motion : often opp. to static 1827. 9. Of or per- 

taining to force in action ; active 1862. Also 
transf. and fig . 3- Of, acoordi ng to, or pertain- 
ing to Dynamics : as the d. theory of the tides 
1838. 4. Med. Functional, as opp. to organic 

1829. 3. In the Kantian philosophy : Relating 
to the reason of existence of an object of expe- 
rience. 6. Relating to the existence or actios 
of some force or forces 1817. 

1. According to the d. view, .heat Is regarded as a 
motion Tyndall a. A mere capacity . ■ potential but 
not d. Tyndall 5. D. relations, the relations of sub 
stance and accident, of cause ana effect, end of sub- 
stances acting on each other* A D. thorny of Kant. 
a theory according to which matter was constituted 
by attraction and repulsion. 

B. sb. 1. « Dynamics, q. v. 1873. 9. • Dy- 
namic theory; see A. 6. 1884. 3. Energizing 

force 1894. 

Dyn ami c al (dai-, dinm-mik&l), a. 1819. 
[ See -al. ) l* * Dynamic a. 1-4. 9. Applied 
to inspiration conceived as an endowing with 
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divine power 1841. a* Of or pertaining to Dy- 
namism (sense 1) 1845. Hence Dyna'mlcally 
adv. in the way of a force in action or motion ; 
from the point of view of dynamics. 
DynamLcity. Chettu - Valency or Ato- 
micity (Mod. Diets.) 

Dynamics (dai-, dinsrmiks). 1788. [PI. of 
Dynamic; see-ics.J 1. The branch of Pnysics 
which treats of the action of Force : in earlier 
use restricted to Kinetics , and thus opp. to 
Statics, but more recently taken as including 
both. Also called Dynamic, b. That branch 
of any science in which force or forces are con- 
sidered 1843. »• transf The moving physical 

or moral forces in any sphere, or the laws by 
which they act 1833. 

a. The great storehouse of out spiritual d. J. 
Martinbau. 

Dynamism (doi*n-, drnAmiz’m). 1831. [f. 
Gr. fivvapus ; see -ism.] 1. A philosophical 
theory, which seeks to explain the phenomena 
of the universe by some immanent force or en- 
ergy; e<p. the doctrine of Leibnitz that all sub- 
stance involves force 1857 9. The mode of 

being 01 force or energy 1831. 3. Med . * The 

theory of the origin of disease from change or 
alteration ot vital lorce ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex .) Hence 
Dynamist, one who holds the doctnne of d 
Dynami'atic a. 

|| Dynamitard. 188a. [f. Dynamite, afler 
Fr. communard . (Not m recognized Fr. use.)] 
— Dynamiter. 

Dynamite (darnAmait, di n-), sb. 1867. [f. 
Gr. fivvapus + -ITE , by Alfred N obel the in ventor . ] 
x. A high explosive prepared fromnitro-glycerine 
mixed, for safety, with some inert absorptive 
substance s. at t rib . , as d. outrage', d. cruiser, 
a cruiser armed with cL guns ; d. gun, a pneu- 
matic gun for throwing d. shells, or the like 1880 
Hence Dynami tic, -al a . Dynamically adv. 
Dynamltl sm, the principles or practice of the 
dynamiter; the use of a., etc., as a means of 
attacking a government, nation, or person. 

Dynamite, v. 1881. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To wreck by the explosion of dynamite ; to mine 
or charge with dynamite. 

Dynamiter (darnAmaitai, dim-). 1883. [f. 
prec.) One who employs dynamite, etc., for 
unlawful purposes; esp. as a means of attacking 
a government, nation, or person. 

Dynamize (dai‘n-, di*nAmaiz), v. 1855. [See 
-IZtt.] Med To endow with power. In Ho- 
moeopathy, To increase the power of (medicines) 
by trituration or succussion. Hence Dynamics** 
tion. 

Dynamo-, from Gr. Svvapus 1 power, force \ 
a combining form, as in D.-electric a . , pertain- 
ing to current (formerly called dynamic) elec- 
tricity; also, pertaining to the conversion of 
dynamical into electrical energy, as d - electric 
machine ; etc. 

Dynamo (darnAme), sb. PI. -os. 188a. 
[Short for dynamo-machine, itself short for dy- 
namo-elec trie- machine . ] Etectr . A machine for 
converting mechanical power into electric en- 
ergy, by setting conductors (usually coils of 
copper wire) to rotate in a magnetic field. 
Dynamogeny (dain-, dinAmydgihi). [mod. 
t. Dynamo- + Gr. -7 ci'cia; see -geny. ] Produc- 
tion of increased nervous activity ; dynamiza* 
tion of nerve-force. So Dynamoge nesis, in 
same sense Dynamogemic a. 
Dynamograph(darn-,diT)&m0grQf). 1851. 
[f. Dynamo +Gr -ypa<pos.] An instrument for 
recording the amount of force exerted 
Dynamometer ;dain-, din* mp-mftaj). 1810. 
[ad. F. dynamombtre, f Dynamo- + Gr pUrpov.'] 
x. Any instrument for measuring the amount of 
energy exerted by an animal, or expended by 
a motor in its work, or by the action of any 
mechanical force. 9. An instrument for measur- 
ing the magnifying power of a telescope 1839. 
Hence Dynamometric, -al (also dynami-) a. of 
or pertaining to the measurement of force; 
Dynamo*metry, the measurement of force. 
Dynast (di n-, daim^st). 1631. [ad. late L 
dynastes, a. Gr., f bvvaoOau ] One in power; a 
ruler, lord, potentate, esp. a hereditary ruler, a 
member or founder of a dynasty Henoe Dy- 
naatic, -al a , of, pertaining to, or connected 


with a dynasty or dynasties. Dynamically adv. 
DynamttcUm, the dynastic principle ; the system 
of ruling dynasties. 

Dynastidan (din-, dain»*stidAn). 1835. [f. 
mod.L. Dynastidx , f. Dynastes as a generic 
name. ) Entom. A member of the Dynastidm, 
a family of large beetles including the Dynastes 
or Hercules-beetle. 

Dynasty (dimAsti, dai-). 1460. [a. F. dy- 
nastic, ad. late L. dynastia , a. Gr., 1 fivvdartjs 
Dynast. J 1. Lordship, sovereignty, power; 
regime. Now rare. 1613. 9. A succession of 

rulers of the same line or family 1460. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Dyne (dain). 1873. [a. F. dyne , taken from 
Gr. fivvapus. J Physics The unit of force in the 
centimetre-gramme-second (C.G.S.) system, 
Le. the force which, acting for one second on a 
mass of one gramme, gives it a velocity of one 
centimetre per second. 

Dyophysite (dai,*rfizait). i860, [ad. late 
Gr. fivorpvatras, f. fivo + <pvois. J Theol. A holder 
of the doctrine of the coexistence of two natures, 
the divine and the human, in Christ : opp. to 
the Monophysites. Hence Dyophysi*tic a. 
Dyothelete, -ite (daiVJrflft, -ait). 1848. 
[f. Gr, 5 uo + 9 t\rjr^s : lit. a 1 two- wilier 
Theol. a. adj. Holding the doctrine that Christ 
had two wills, a divine and a human, b. sb. i 
One who holds this doctrine ; an opponent of I 
Monotheletism 


Dyphone (dai-fJun). 1676. [f Gr. fivo + 
<pojvij. The better form is diphone, Gr. fifipavos.'] 
Mus. The ' double lute \ invented by Thomas 
Mace in 167a. 

DySK obs. spelling of D IS-, in many words. 
Dys- (dis), prefix, repr. Gr. fiva- [»Skr. 
dus-, OTeut. */««-, OHG. silr- (Ger zer-), ON. 
tor-, OE. td- in to-break, etc.] ‘inseparable pre- 
fix, opp. to cv [see Eu-], with notion of hard, 
bad , unlucky, etc. ; destroying tlie good sense 
of a word, or increasing its bad sense ’ (Liddell 
and Scott). 

Dysgen jsis (~d$e nfsis) [Gr. yivtais ], difficulty 
in breeding ; spec a condition of hybrids in 
which they are sterile among themselves, but 
capable of producing (sterile) offspring with 
1 either of the parental races ; so Dyagenealc 
(-djfne'sik) a . Dysphonia (-fifuTiiA), Dya- 
phony (di*sftni) [Gr. fivo<f><uvia), difficulty of 
speaking arising from affection of the vocal or- 
gans; hence Dysphonic (-fpnik) a. Dystocia 
f-t^'sift), Dystokia, erron. -tochia (-tp’ki&l [Gr. 
fivaronta }, difficult or painful childbirth; nence 
Dysto'cial a. Dyetome (di'st^nm), Dystomlc 
(distp'mik), Dystomoua (di’stfmas) adjs. [Gr. 
ovaTOfjioi I, Mtn. having imperfect fracture; 
cleaving with difficulty. See also N.E.D. 
DysaesthesiR(di*sJ>rBiA). 1706. [L., a. Gr. 
fivaaiaBrjala, f. fiva- (Dys-) + alaOe- to feel] 
Path. Difficulty or derangement of sensation, or 
of any bodily senses. 

fDyscra*se, v. ME. [a. OF. *discraser t f. 
discrasie. l^ater, viewed as conn. w. Craze v.] 
To affect with a dyscrasy ; to distemper, dis- 
order -161a 


IlDyscrasia (diskr^-gii). ME. [med.L., a. 
Gr. fivaupaaia % f. fiver- (Dys-) 4-upaait mixing.] 
— Dyscrasy Hence Dy»cra*sic a. 
Dyacrasite (di*skrisait). Also dis-. 1859. 
[f. Gr. fivmepaaia + -ITE.] Min. AntimoniaJ 
sflveT, a native alloy of silver and antimony in 
various proportions. 

Dyscrasy (drskrisi). ME. [a. OF. dys- 
crasie , ad. med.L. dyscrasia .] A bad or dis- 
ordered condition of tnebody (originally ascribed 
to a disproportionate mixture of tne * humours ') ; 
morbid diathesis; distemper. Also fig . 

Sin is but a disease and d. in the soul CudwokTh. 

Dysenteric, +-al (dUente*rik t -Al), a. 1601. 
| ad. L. dysentericus, a. Gr., f. fivotvnpia ; see 
Dysentery.] x. Belonging to or of the nature 
of dysentery 1727. 9. Affected with dysentery 

182a. 

1. T) diarrhoea 1846. a. Twelve d. patients Good. 

Dysentery (di-sentSri). ME. [a. OF. dis- 
senterie, ad. L dysenteria, a. Gr., f. fivalmpot, 
f. fiva- (Dys-) 4 - trrepa bowels.] Inflammation 


of the mucous membrane and glands of the large 
intestine, attended with griping pains, and 
mucous and bloody evacuations, 

Dyslogistic (disledgi stik), a. Also erron. 
die-. 1802, [f. Dys- + stem of eu- logistic. ] 

Having a bad connotation; opprobrious; opp. 
to eulogistic . 

'Hi# dT names, by which it pleases each side to da 
nominate Sts opponents 1887. Hence Dyelogl’ati* 
cally adv. 

Dysluite (drsl«,ait). i8ai. [arbitrary l 
DYs- + Gr. Avciv.] Min. A variety of gahnite 
or zinc spinel, containing manganese; it is 
difficult to decompose. 

Dyslystn (di r slisln). 1851. [arbitrary £. 
Dys- 4 Gr. Adeit.] Chem. A substance got from 
bilin digested with dilute hydrochloric add with 
alcohol; it is almost insoluble. 
[jDysmexx>iTliagia (drsmenor^djiA). 1885. 
* next. 

IlDysmenorrhoea (-rrA). Also-cbea. 1810. 
[See Dys-.J Path. Difficult or painful men- 
struation. 

Dysmeriarn (drsmSriz’m). z88x. [f.Gi.8v<r* 
(Dys-) + pur pis (Merism).] Biol. The aggre> 
gation of unlike parts in the formation of an 
organism. Hence Dyemeri stic a. having the 
character of such an aggregation. Dysmero 
genesis (di^rnftn^dje'nesis), the formation of 
an organism by successive production of parts 
which are unlike ; hence Dy:smerogex&s*tlc a. 
Dysodyle, -ile (drsodoil). 1809. [a. F. 
dysodyle, f. Gr. 8t xrwfirjs ill-smelling + Chrj ; cl 
Cacodyl.] Min. A very inflammable hydro- 
carbon, yellow, and of foliated structure, which 
bums with a fetid odour. 

Dyspathy (di*spA)ri). rare. 1603. [» OF, 
dy spat hie, taken as the opposite of Gr. trir/nr 6 r 
Fsta. J The opposite of sympathy ', andpathy) 
disagreement of feeling or sentiment. 

II Dyspepsia fdispe*psiA). Also dyspe-psy 
(now le*s usual). 1706. [a. L., a. Gr. fivoire- 

f. fivoirewros. ) Difficulty or derangement 
of digestion ; indigestion : applied esp. to dis- 
order of the stomach, usually involving weak- 
ness, loss of appetite, and depression of spirits. 

A French writer calls cL 'the remorse of a guilty 
stomach * x86a. 

Dyspeptic (dispe-ptik), a. (sb.) 1694. [t 
Gr. fivanen-rot, f. fiva- (Dys-) + wtirrbi cooked, 
digested; after Gr. 7rfirruw5r] 

A. + 1. Difficult of digestion. 9 . Of or belongs 

ing to dyspepsia; also fig 1809. 3* Subject to 

or suffering from dyspepsia 1829. 

a. D. symptoms 1873. fig. No d. politics 1894. 

B. sb. A person subject to or suffering from 
dyspepsia 1822. Henoe Dyape~ptical a. (rare) 
Dyspeptically adv. 

II Dysphagia (digfr'dgift). Rarely dysphagy 
(di-sIAd^i). 1783. [mod.L., f. Dys- » Gr. -^o- 
74a.] Path. Difficulty of swallowing (as a 
symptom of some affection). Hence Dyspba** 
gic a 

II Dyspnoea (dispnf*ft). 1681. [L., a. Gr. 

fivanvoia, (. (ult) fiva- (Dys-)-> irvo^ breathing.] 
Path. Difficulty of breathfrig. Hence Dy*- 
pnce*al a. of or belonging to d. ; Dyspncsdc a. 
of the nature of or affected with d. 
Dy s poromorph (di-spbrero^jf)- [fr Dys- 
poms name of a genus of gannets + -poprpos 
-form.] Zool. A bird of the division Dysporo- 
morph re, including the pelicans, gannets, cor- 
morants, etc. So Dy eporomoTphic a. 
Dysteleology fdbsteliV'lWgi). 1874. [ad. 
Ger. dysteUologu (HAckcl), f. Dys- privative + 
teleologie Teleology.] The doctrine of pur- 
poselessness in nature (opp. to Teleology); 
the study of functionless ruaimantary organs as 
bearing on this doctrine. Hence Dy-etetoo* 
lo'gical a. relating to d. Dyeteleoioglet. 
Dysury (di-siiSri). ME. [a. OF. dizsurU , 
ad. L. dysuria (also used), a. Gr. fivaovpia t t 
(ult.) fiva- 4- otpov urine.] Path, Difficult 01 
painful urination. So Dyeuiic a, pertaining 
to or affected with d. 

Dyvour (dnrvw). Sc. 1 0 bs . 1508. [?] A 
bankrupt; hence gen. one in debt; a beggar, 
jj Dzeren (dzl* ren). Also -oo, 4 a 1854. 


fit (men), a (pom), an (l**d). v (c«t). g (Fr. chsf). a (ever), oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can dr vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (get). 
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[Mongolian, t dslr reddish-yellow. J The 
Mongolian Antelope, Prvcapra gutturosa. 
NDnggetal, dzh- (dsi*g£tai, dx-). 1793. 
[Mongolian, more property tchtkhitei long- 
eared, f. tchikki ear.] A species of equine 
quadruped, Equus hemionus, It approaches the 
mule in appearance. 
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E (0« the fifth letter of the Roman and Eng- 
lish Alphabet, repr. historically the Semitic q 
{ — h), but adopted by the Greeks (and from 
them by the Romans) as a vowel. In pronunc. 
it probably varied from the ' mid-front * (e) to 
the ‘ low-front ’ {f) vowels of Bell’s system. 

For its principal sounds in standard EJpglish 
see Key to the Pronunciation. 

The silent e, due primarily to the ME. obscure •«, 
ts still retained i (i) To indicate that the vowel in the 
syllable is Icmgt e.g. in wino (wain ), paste (p**st),etc. 
(a) When otherwise v, or, after consonants, l, or r 
would end the word. <3) To eoften the sound of a 
ftfter r or s 


preceding c org. (4) Aft 


s preceded by a cons., 


_ c at f. 

as in pulse, fume* etc. (5) In words like " infinite, 
rapine , etc., and in words adopted from Fr. (6) In 
certain anomalous cases, as are , were, come, done, 
gone, some, one, none . 

II. Besides serial order (5th) in the alphabet, or ms 
a vowel (end), E. e, or e signifies spec, 1. Mas. The 
3rd note of the diatonic scale of C major. Also the 
scale or key which has that note for its tonic, a In 
Logie : a universal negative. 3. £. The second class 
of rating on Lloyd’s books. Cf. A. IV. 4. In Math. 
e or e. A. The quantity 971828.., the base of 
Napierls system of logarithms, b. The Ecocntricitt 
of an ellipaa 5. In Electr. o stands for the electro- 
motive force of a single ceil, E for the sum of such 
forces, 6. In Chem. K * the element Erbium. 

III. Abbreviations. E. =* s. various proper names, 

as Edward, etc.! Engineers) in C.E. and K.E. a 
East, a point of the compass. 3. E.E., E. & O.E. 
{Comm.) a errors {and omissions) excepted . 4. E.M. 

« Earl Marshal. 5. e. g. ■= Lat. exempli gratia for 
example. 

E, prefix, L. e, shortened form of ex- out of ; 
see Ex-1, 

Ea (rat. dial, 1781. frepr. OE. fa river.] 
A river, running water Also attrib . 

They rowed away for Crowland, by many a mere 
and many an e. Kingsley. 

Each tAf i, a. and pron, [OE. felc — OFria 
ellik, e{l)k, (M)LG., (M)Du. elk Wtierm. 
*aiitHi galikoM Ayl (ever) ALIKE ; for loss of l 
cl. such, which. ] 

I. As adj. used attrib. Every (one of two or 
more) regarded separately, a. followed immedi- 
ately by a sb. b. with one used absol. (Now 
usually ienl. by every one, or by each absol.) OE. 

a. E. night we die, E. mom are born anew young. 
b. Every e. one respectively 1631. 

U. Absol. (quasi-//'***.) 1. With reference to 
a sb. going before, or followed by of, Occas. 
(erron.) with pL vb. OE. a. Distributing a pi. 
subj. or obj. OE. 

s. 4II and a. . . Did loin in the pursuit Cow pm. E. 
has las own place J. H. Newman. a. HU majesty's 
heirs and successors, a in his time and order Busks. 
Phr. E t other =» one another. (Now s compound 
(cf. Du. elkander) 1 but orig. other was governed by 
a vbu, as still occas. in e to other , etc.) 

tEa*ch-whe-re. ME. [f. Each + Where.] 
Everywliere -1649. 

+Ea*di, a, [Com. Tent.: OE. fadigl] L 
Wealthy -ME. a. Fortunate -ME. 

Eadish, obs. f. Eddish. 

Eager (rgai), a. ME. [a. OF. aigre L. 
merem (aeer) sharp.] t*. Pungent, agrid, keen ; 
sharp; severe -1601. Alsoyff. ta. spec. Add, 
tart -1737. ta. Of metals 1 Brittle -1766. t4. 
CM persons, etc. : Strenuous, ardent, impetuous; 
fierce -1733. Also transp 5, Full of keen de- 
sire or appetite ; impatiently longing ; impatient 
ME ; of actions, etc. : Manifesting alacrity or 
Impatient desire 1697. 1*6. spec. Hungry -1766. 

1. A . . more egro medicine Ckauckx. fig. The bitter 
damoar of two a. tongue* Rich, 7J t h L 49* a Itdoth 
posset And curd like Aygre droppings into Milke 
Haml t v. 60. 4. EgraasUaTygreCRAuauu 5 

E, of feme Blackmoiuk, for war 1769, shoot your 
coming Burney in plundering the baggage Moms. 

So^£vg«N^ l toekeite, irritate 1 mtmr(€ Ea*ge r- 
ly ado. 1 nose, the state or quality of being as 
keenness of appetite or desire. 

Eagle (PgT), sb. [ME tgle, a. OF. eglt, 

miglei— Uaquiia.] s. Any of the larger Diurnal 
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Birds-of-prey which are not Vultures. Two 
species of Eagle are natives of Britain; the 
Golden Eagle {Aquila chry taolus), mainly con- 
fined in these islands to the mountainous parts 
of Scotland and Ireland ; and the Sea, or white- 
tailed Eagle ( Haliaetus a Ibid I la ), found on the 
coasts of the same countries. The emblematic 
bird of the United States is the Bald or White- 
headed Eagle {H. leucoccphalus). Also fig. 

a. A figure of the bird used for any purpose : a. 
as an ensign In the Roman army, and as an en- 
sign and badge by France under the empire ME 

b. as an armorial bearing; tip. of the Holy 

Roman Empire, and of the Austrian, French, 
German, and Russian empires ME. 3. Any- 
thing made in the form of an eagle; as a lectern 
in a church; a clasp for a belt; etc. 1766. 4. 

The constellation Aquila *551. 5. A coin bear- 
ing an image of the bird; spec abase coin cur- 
rent at the accession of Edward I; a U.S. gold 
coin, value ten dollars. Donble*e, : a U.S. coin 
worth twenty dollars. 1753. 0. Golf. A hole 

played in two strokes under par or bogey 
193a. 

s. These moyst Trees, That haue outliu’d the E. 
Timon iv. Hi. 994. Can 1 make mine eye an Eagle’s 
Browning, fig. Russia's famish'd eagles Shelley. 

Comb,: a. attrib., as e.-eye, speed, etc. : b. objective. 

sthetic, as c. -sighted, •winged 


adjs. Also e.-eyed eu , having an eye like an e. ; 
keen -sighted {lit. and fig.) 1 -fisher, the Osprey | 
■hawk, a S. Amer. bird of prey of the genus Morph* 


hus (not in Eng. use) ; -owl, a nocturnal bird of prey 
{Bubo ignarms), the largest European owl ; -ray, 
•skate, a species of skate, Myliobates marginmta j 
•stone = Aetites, q. u. 

Eaglet (f-glet). 157a. [a. F. aigUtto , dim. 
of aigle ; see -et.] A young eagle. 
Ea-gle-wood. 1713. [tr. F . bois ftaigU, f. 
(ult.) Skr. agars.] ~ Agalloch, CalambaC. 

Eagre (ri a gaj,rgaj). 16 1 a. [Ofunkn. etym.] 
A tidal wave of unusual height in a narrowing 
estuary ; — Bore sb , 9 

Earn, obs. var. of Eme, uncle. 
fEan, v. [OE f anion.) Of ewes : To bring 
forth lambs -175a Hence Ea-nling, a young 
lamb. 

-ean, sometimes varying with •man, suffix 
repr. L. -sens, -bus (corr. to Gr. -aim, -not), ~cus, 
compounded with -an ; e.g. Eurdpseus, Euro- 
pean, Euripidius (Eupanrouov, Edplfffftsiof), 
Herculeus \ med.L. empyreus, - tens (Ifarfptot) 
Empyrean; the use in Antipodean is irregular. 

Ear (Taj), sb . 1 [Com. Tent. : OE fare wk. 
neut. OTeut. *(atrson -), auso'n -, cogn. w. L. 
auris (: — *ausis), Gr. our, etal 1. The organ 
of hearing in men and animals. Its parts are 
(1) the external ear , consisting of the pinna and 
the meatus or passage leading thence to (a) the 
middle ear, or tympanum, separated from the 
external meatus by a membrane called the 
membrana tympanl; (3) the internal ear, or 
labyrinth. a. The external ear OE. 3. The 
internal and middle ear, together or separately 
ME. 4. With reference to its function : The 
organ of hearing OE. Also transf, and fig, of 
the mind, heart, etc. 5. transf. used in sing. 
and Pi. for : The sense of hearing, auditory per- 
ception ME 6. (in sing.) The faculty of dis- 
criminating sounds, and recognizing musical 
intervals 1526. 7. Voluntary hearing, favour- 

able attention 1503. 8. Any object resembling 
the external ear in shape or position ; as, fan 
auricle of the heart ; the handle of a pitcher ; 
the projecting part of anything by which it is 
hung, as a bell, lifted, as a pile-driver, or 
handled, as a mortar-shell, a composing-rule, 
eta g. Bot. and Conch , — Auricle a. 1688. 

x. Id the lowest animals the e. is reduced to a sack 
filled with a special fluid x86i. a The Jewel That 
trembles in her e. Tennyson. Phr. About one's 
ean : said of a shower of missiles, a falling house, 
etc. Also At. Button e. 1 in dogs, an ear faning for- 
ward and hiding the Inside, Rose e., one folding at 
the back, and disclosing the inside. Over {head othJ) 
ears, up to the earn fig. deeply immersed in. Texet 
{persons) by the ears \ to put them at variance. It AW 
to dare) fir one's ean (w allusion to the lose of cars 
as a punishment). 4. They say Walls have Ears 


there may be listeners anywhere) Shelton, fig. 
ears of fame J. H. Button. Phr. To incline erne's 
ea*is t lend an e. To bote down one's r. 1 to Hstea 
graciously. To bo all ears t to be eagerly attentive. 
6 . I have no E for Musick Steele. 9. Pan To gin 
e. To hears {mist, gain) a person's e. 
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•ttrii. and Cami. a. rnttiib., m .lob*,, to* 

*. -jewel, etc i e. -douche, - speculum , •styrsm, etc. | 
b. objective, as e-protector, matching, -deafening, 
pterctng, splitting, etc 

Special comb, j 6.«bob (now tmlg, or Joe.) * Ear* 
nsorj -brlek quick at pricking up hi* ean, said of a 
horse t -bxmali = A urilave 1 -cap, a covering for the 
ears against the coldi -chamber, the cavky of the 
inte rnal e, 1 -cough, a cough excited by irritation of 
the external ear j -drop, (a) a pendant worn in the e. 1 
(f) ue flower of the common fuchsia t t-ftngcr, the 
httie 1 finger, often put in the a ; -flap, the lobe of the 
a 1 the external e. generally 1 -lap, the lobe of the e.) 
•lock, a lock of hair over or above the e.i -phone, a 
head-phone 1 -pieces, -plate, part of a helmet cover- 
ing the e. 1 -shell, one of the Haliotidse , called also 
tea-ears j also, Anris marina, a genns of shell-fiehl 
t-abrift, auricular confesuoo 1 t-aore (c£ Eve-soss) i 
- aore a, {dial.), irritoble, ill-tempered 1 etone. an 
otolith 1 -String (cf. heart-strings) \ -worm T «Eab- 
wig 1 -wort, a plant, Dysephila auncularis , supposed 
to cure deafness. 

Ear sbA [OE far, Northumb. ther 
: — OTeut. *ahos - *> L. acus (genit. - iris ) neut., 
husk of com. Allied to Awn.] A spike or 
head of com ; the part of a cereal plant which 
contains its flowers or seeds. 

Barley was in the e. Ex. u. 31, 

+Ear, sbfi rare. 2460. [f. Ear a. 1 ] The ac- 
tion of ploughing -2693. 

Ear (feiY V.l Now arch. [Com.Teut. : OE 
frtan OTeut. *arjan, L W Ary an root *ar to 
plough, whence Gr. dpbcir, L. a rare, Ir. airt’m.'j 
1. trams. To plough, till; also with up. Also 
absol. a. transf. and fig. ME. 

a. Make the Sea seme them 1 which they eare and 
wound With keeies Ant. hr CL L iv. 49. 

Ear (I»j), v fl ME. [f. Ear xi. a ] intr. Of 
com : To come into ear. 

EaT-ache. 1789. [f. Ear xA.i] Pain in the 
the drum of the ear; otalgia. 

Ear-cockle (Dukpk’l). 2836. [f. Ear sb* 

+ Cockle in some sense.] A disease of wheat, 
etc., caused by vibrionesin the seed. 

Eared (Did), ppl. a.i ME. [f. Ear sb. 1 + 
-ed.] a. Furnished with ears (in various senses); 
in Bot. — Auriculate. b. With defining 
word : Having (large, open, etc. ) ears 1524. 

E. owl: a species with ear-like tufts on the head. 

Eared (Wd), ppl. a.* ME. [f. Ear sb* and 
v. 1 + -ED.] Of com, eta : Having ears ; thal 
has come into ear. In Her. haring ean of a 
certain tincture. 

fE&'rlng, vbl. sby ME. [£ Ear r.i + -ino i J 
Ploughing; a ploughing -1616. 

Easing, vbl. sb* 1547. [f.EAxv. 5 * + -ino 1.] 
The coming into ear. Also concr. 

Earing (T**rin), sb. i6a6. [? L Ear ; or 
? » Ear-ring.] 'One of a number of s m all 
ropes employea to fasten the upper comer of m 
sail to the yard ’ (Adm. Smyth). Also attrib. 
Earl (5il), sb. [OE. eorl m, OSax. erl a 
man, ON. earl, later iarl, nobleman, chieftain 
: — OTeut. * trios. J +1. A man of noble rank, 
as dist. from a ceorl Churl. Only far OE. fat 
In OE. poetry : A warrior, a man. a* In late 
OE. : A Danish under-king (see Jarl); hence, 
later, the governor of one ot the great divisions 
of England, as Wessex, Mercia, eta (In this 
sense — Alderman.) Obs. exa Hist, 3, After 
the Norman Conquest taken as — L tomes 
Count ta. Applied to all feudal nobles and 
princes bearing the Romanic title of Count ; 
also Hist, to the officers called comites ME. 
b. spec. In England, Scotland, and Ireland, a 
title of nobility ranking next below that of mar- 
quis and next above that of viscount, and cor- 
responding to the European Count OE. 
Earldom (3-ildem). OE. [f. prec. +-dom.] 
The territory governed by an earl (Obs. txc. 
Hist.); the rank or dignity of an eari. 

Others with Thles end new Earldoms caught 
B a r emu. 

Earle— (l**alea), a. 2611. VL Ea at sb* + 
-less.] l Having no ears, as human beings, 
drinking vessels, bivalve sh&s, eta e. 'With- 
out the sense of bearing; without an ear for 
music; also poet., where nothing is heard z8oa. 
a In some deep dungeon's a den woensw. 
Earlet (la-iUt). 1609. [i Ear i#.x 4 -let.] 
+1, An ear-ring, a. Anything resembling g 
small ear (see EAR id. 1 8) xjS6B* 

Ea*rl M&’rcbaL ME. A high officer of 
state, formerly thedeputy of the CONSTARLE as 
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EARLSHIP 

Judge of the court of chivalry. The title was 
originally 1 marshal'. The office is now heredi- 
tary in the line oLthe Dukes of Norfolk, who, as 
such, preside Over the Heralds' College, ap- 
point its officers, and undertake certain purely 
ceremonial duties. 

Earlship. [OE. eorlscifie.) +i. Manliness ; 
nobility, lordship* OE. only. 9. The dignity or 
office of an earl (Hist.) 179a. 

Early (5\xli), a. [ME. earlich ; prob. from 
the adv.] 1. Near to the beginning of a period 
of time, as morning, night, the year, a lifetime : 
opp. to late. g. Belonging or relating to the 
Initial stage of an epoch, of the history of a 
people, of the world, of a science, etc.; ancient 
167a. 3. Connected with the initial part of any 
continuous action, etc. ; also, timely, done or 
taking place before it is too late. In compar. 
and superl. *= former, foremost (in time). 1767. 
b. Of future events, etc. : Not remote, near at 
hand 18 57. 4. Near the beginning in serial 

order 1707. 

1. The e. Village Cock Rich. ///,v. iii. aog. Ev’n 
In this e. Dawning of the Year Drvden. E. rest, 
rising Cowper. E. Purple Orchis 1861. E. training 
Jowktt. a. While yet in e. Greece she sung Collins. 
E. philosophers 1794, engravers i8ai, fathers of the 
Church Macaulay. 3. No prospect of an e. peace 
1857. 4. The e. chapters of the hook (mod.). 

Phr. e. closing, designating a movement for the 
reduction of hours of labour, (later) a system of closing 
business premises early one day in the week 1847 ; 
E. English (Arch.) : the style of English architecture 
succeeding the Norman, characterized by pointed 
Arches and lancet windows. 

Hence fEa*rlily adv. Ea*rliness. 

Early (5\ili). adv. [OE. dr l Ice, f. *ar posi- 
tive degree of xr Ere + lice -LV a . The OE. 
Var. jt rlice gave rise to arli, erli (whence the 
mod. form).] x . Near the beginning of a period 
of time (see Early a. 1). 9. Far back in 

date, anciently ME. 3. In the initial part of 
any continuous action, etc. Also, in good time, 
before it is too late. 1655. 4. Near the begin- 

ning in serial order (mod.). 

1. What misaduenturc is so earely vp Shake. 

Ea-r-mark, sb. 1533. [f. Ear sbfi + Mark 
sb.) 1. A mark in the ear of a sheep or other 
animal, serving as a sign of ownership. a. 
transj. and Jig. A stamp, mark of ownership, 
identifying mark 1577. 
a. Fanatick Money hath no Ear-mark Marvell. 

Ea-r-mark, v. 1591. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To mark in the ear as a sign of ownership or 
identity, b. To assign (money, etc.) to a defi- 
nite purpose 1890. 

Sums ear-marked, .for the extinction oflicences i8go. 

Earn (5in), v. 1 [OE. eamian, te-eamian, 
repr. an OTeut. +axn6jan, f.*aznd labour, conn, 
w. OHG. aran (whence mod.G. ernte), OE. esne 
serf, etc.] trans. To render an equivalent in 
labour for ; hence, to obtain or deserve as the 
reward of labour. In early use : To deserve, 
b. Of qualities or actions: To procure as a 
direct consequence for a person 1596. 

x. These praises, .have been dearly earned Junius. 
Do they alf e. wages Ht. Martinrau. b. The stern 
justice of his rule earned the hatred of the disorderly 
baronage Green. 

Earn, v. 2 1674. Now dial, [same as ME. 
erne.] To curdle (intr. and trans.). 
tEarn, v.z 1579. [var. of Yearn OE. 
leomian ; but see Skeat (s. v. Yearn).] z. intr. 
To desire strongly -1596. 9. To grieve -1651. 

8- Of hounds, etc. : To utter a prolonged cry. 
Earn, var. of Erne, eagle. 

Earnest ( 5 *jnest), sbJ [OE. eomust fcm. 
OTeut, +ernusti , peril, f. root *ers, found 
also in ierre anger. Cf, mod.G. ernst, etc.] 
+1. Ardour in battle ; more widely, intense de- 
sire -ME. 9. Seriousness, as opp. tojest OE. 

a. But in good e., madam, speak 1570. This caitiff, 
never worth my e., and now not seasonable for my 
jest Milt. 

Earnest (5*jn6st), jJ. 2 [ME. ernes ; prob. 
conn. w. the synonymous tries (see Arles), 
ferret (a. OF. erres pi.). App. confused early 
with prec. sb. J Money in part payment, esp. for 
the purpose 01 binding a bargain. Also Jig. a 
foretaste, instalment, pledge, of what is to come. 

E. given me of something further intended in my 
favour Steels. Comb., e . .money , etc. 

Earnest (Sunest), a. (adv.) [OE. eomesle , f. 
EARNEST sb. 1 ] 1 . Of persons : Serious ; usually 
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in emphatic sense, intensely serious, in purpose, 
feeling, conviction, or action; sincerely zealous. 
Of words or actions : Proceeding from intense 
conviction. Also transf. 9. Oi things : De- 
manding serious consideration; weighty 1544* 

z. l..haue been An e. aduocate to plead for him 
Rich. Ill , 1. iii. 87. We ought to giue the more e. 
heede Hebr. iL x. trans/. Life is e. Long* a. E. 
and weightie matters Ascham. 

fB. adv. “ Earnestly -1791. 

Hence EaTneaMy adv. in an e. manner; -ness, 
f Earnest, v. [f. prec. adj.] To use in ear- 
nest; to render earnest -1603. 
tEa-mestful, a. ME. [£ Earnest sbA + 
-ful.] - Earnest a. x, 3. -1563. 
fEa-rnest-pe nny. 1508. [f. Earnest j3.2 
+ Penny.] A piece of money paid as earnest 
to bind a bargain -1760. Also Jig. 

EaTnful, a. Now dial. 1500. [var. of 
Ykarnful.] Anxious, full of yearning; sor- 
rowful Hence Ea*rnfully adv. 

Earning (^-Jiiin), vbl. sb. 1 [OE. eamung, 
f, eeamung .] 1. The action of Earn v . 1 ; concr. 

in pi that which is earned by labour, or invested 
capital 1732. ta. The fact of deserving; what 
one deserves -ME. ts. pi. Gain, profit -1675. 

x. The earnings of the peasant Macaulay. The 
gross earnings of railways x888. 

f Earning, vbl. sb.~ [f. Earn v. 3 ] = Year n- 

1 NG -X71I. 

Earning (5- min), vbl . sb. 8 dial. 1615. [f. 
Earn vJ + -ing *. J i. The action of Earn v* 
1782. 9. RenncL Also attnb. Also e.-grass 

« Butterwort. 

Ear-pick, -picker. 1483. [LEarj^.i] An 
instrument for clearing the ear of wax, etc.; 
also Jig, 

fEa-r-rent. 1610. [?f. Earj 3 . 3 ] ?Some 
kind of agricultural rent. Used punningly by 
BJons. for loss of ears in the pillory. -1624. 

Ear-ring, .earring. OE. [f. Ear sbj] 1. 
A ring worn in the lobe of the ear for ornament, 
etc.; often, a pendant or drop. a. dial. The 
common fuchsia. 

Earsh. Now dial. 1633. [A slurred pronunc. 
of Eddish.] a. A stubble field, b. Eddish. 

Earshot 1607. [f. Ear ; after 

bowshot , etc.J The distance at which the voice 
may be heard; hearing. 

Earth (2J)?), [Com. Tcut. : OE corps, 
wk. fem. *■ OS. ertka wk. fern., Du. aarde , 
mod.G. erde , ON. iprtf, Sw., Da. jord , Goth. 
air Pa str. fem. : — OTeut. Cf. Gr. tpa(e 

on the ground.] 

L x. T he ground as a mere surface, or as a 
solid crust. 9. The hole or hiding-place of 
a burrowing animal, as a fox, etc. Also Jig. 
I 575* 8* T ne soil as suited for cultivation OE. 
4. Elecir . Connexion of a wire conductor with 
the earth, either accidental (with leakage of 
current) or intentional (as for providing a return 
path for a telegraph current, etc.) 1870. 

X. They kneele, they kisse the E. Wint. T. v. i. 109. 
Who under e. on human kind avenge Severe, the 
cruilt of violated oaths CowrtR. a. Frighted hare 
fled to cover, or fox to e. Dk For. 3. Fatty e. 1751. 

II. The world we live on. x. The dry land 
OE. 9. The world as including land and sea ; 
as dist. Pom the (material) heaven OE. 8. The 
world as the abode of mortals; freq. opp. to 
heaven and hell. In poet, and rhet. use often 
without the article. OE. Also transf. of the 
inhabitants of the world 1549. 4. The world 

as a sphere, orb, or planet M E. ; f transf. -1841. 

z. God clepid the drie erthe Wycliv Gen. L io, 3. 
Those that haue known® the E. so full of faults Jut. 
C. L iii. 45. The whole e. was of one language Gen. 
xi. 1. What on e. is the matter (mod.). 4. transf. 

He affirmed., the Moon [to be] an e., having Moun- 
tains [etc] Cudworth. 

+HI. A country, land ; a portion of the earth's 
surface -1628. 

This blessed plot, this e., this Realme, this England 
Rich II, il I 50. 

IV. x. The material of which the surface of 
the ground is composed, soil, mould, dust, clay 
OE. 9. Used for : The body. Cf. dud, clay . 
1600. 3. Earth as one of the four (or more) so- 
called ‘ elements 'ME. 4. CAem. Applied to 
certain metallic oxides, e.g. magnesia, alumina, 
zirconia, and the 'alkaline earths ', baryta, lime, 
strontia 1728. 

I & Poore soule the center of my ainfull e. Shaks. 
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Sonn. otlvl. 3, You should not rest Betweene the 
elements of ayre and e. Twcl. N. 1. v. 094. 

attrib. and Comb, t O.-b&ge ■ sand-bags fAdm. 
Smyth) ; •balls, truffles ; t-bath, a medical bath in 
which the patient was buried up to the shoulders in 
e. or mud ; -battery (EUctr.), a battery formed by 
burying two voltaic elements some distance apart 1 
•bed, a bed upon the ground; the grave; -bob, a 
maggot, the larva of the beetle ; -chestnut = Earth- 
nut; -closet, a closet in which e. is used as a de- 
odorizing agent; -current (EUt.tr.), an irregular 
current due to the e,, which renders telegraph wires 
temporarily useless; t-dog t a terrier; -flax.? asbestos; 
-gall, the Lesser Centaury; -hog *= Aard-vark; 
•house, an underground dwelling; fig. the grave; 
-hunger, a disease characterized by a morbid craving 
for eating e. ; Jig. greed of land or territory ; -oil, 
petroleum ; -pillar (Cool.), a pillar-like mass of earth, 
sometimes capped with a stone; -plate (Elect r.\ 
a metal plate buried in the e., connected with a 
telegraph battery; -sack ■■ earth-bag ; -shine *» E.- 
light) t -shrew, the Shrew-mouse; -smoke, the 
plant Fumitory; -spring, in electrical machines a 
spring connected with the e. ; -star, a fungus so 
called from its shape when lying on the ground ; 
-stopper, one who stops up the earths of foses; 
-table (Arch.), the plinth of a wall, the projecting 
course immediatelyabove the ground ; -tongue (Bot.), 
the genus Geogtossum ; -wave, a seismic wave in the 
crust of the e. ; -wolf, tr. Du. Aard-wolp, q. v. 
t Earth, sb * [OK. pfi, f. *ar- : see Ear v. 1 ] 
The action ol ploughing -1813. 

Earth (5i)r), v. ME. [f. Earth xA 1 ] 1. 
trans. To commit to the earth ; to bury. Now 
dial. 9. To hide in the earth ; to cover up with 
earth. Also intr. (for refi.). Also fig. 1648. 
3. trans. To conceal in a hole or burrow 1619 ; 
intr. (for refi.) of the fox, etc. s 1 o run to Ins 
earth 1622. 4. trans. To drive (a fox, etc.) to 

his earth. Also fig. 1575. 5. Eltctr. To con- 

nect (a conductor) with the earth 1888. 

x. Though earthed be his corps, yet florish shall his 
fame 1557. a. Seeds thrive When earth’t Bpnlowes. 
E. up the plant* frequently 1796. r Perhaps some 
Foxe had earth’d there 1634. 4. We e. and digge a 

Badgerd Turberv. 

Ea-rth-apple. OE. [f. Earth j^. 1 ] i. In 
OE. ?A cucumber. 3.? The potato [tr. F. 
pomme de terre\. Mori. Diets. 

Ea-rth-board. 1649. [f. Earth sb.f or 2 4- 
Bo a RD.] The mould-board of a plough. 

Ea-rth-bom, ///. a. poet, or rhet. 1603. X. 
Bom by emerging from the earth, as the Titans, 
etc. Also «* Autochthonous. 9. Of earthly 
or mortal race 1667. 3. Of things ; Produced 

by or arising from the earth J702. 

x. Cadmus and his earth-born men Towett. a 
Creatures .. earth-born perhaps ; Not Spirits Milt. 
P. L. iv. 360. 3. Earth-born pride Rowe 

tEa-rtlb-dln. OE. [f. Earui j^. 1 + Din.] 
An earthquake -1483. 

Earthen (suJj’u), a. ME. [See -en.] 1. 
Made of earth ; made of baked clay. 9. iron f. 
and fig. Characteristic of the eaith; merely 
material c 1600. 

Earthenware (»M)>*n,we»i). 1673. [f. 

Earthen a. + Ware ; formerly as two words. ] 
x. Vessels, etc., made of baked clay; in pC 
kinds of eai then ware. 9. The material of which 
such vessels are made 1799. 8- attrib. 1812. 

Earthfast Oujrfazt), a. OE. [f. Earth sb. 1 ) 
Fixed In the ground. 

Earthlness (5\iJ>infc8). ME. [f. Earthy a.] 
x. The quality of being earthy; the properties 
characteristic of earth ; t concr. earthy matter 
-1693. 9.//. — Earthliness x. 1670. 

Ea-rth-llght. 1833. Astron . The light re- 
flected from the earth upon the dark half of th« 
moon; — earth-shine. 

Earthliness (5\;)>lin6s). 1535. [f. Earthly 
a. + -NESS. ] x . The quality of being earthly or 
terrestrial; worldliness as opp. to heavenhneu 
1583. fa. — Earthiness i. -1649. 

x. Each stain of e. Had passed away Smelt ev. 

fEa-rthling, sbA [OYL.yrfiling\ see Earth 
j£. 9 ] A ploughman -1714. 

Earthling (5u)»lin), rA 2 1593. [f. Earth 
jA 1 ] x. An inhabitant of the earth. 9. A 
worldling 1615. 

a. Beyond your earthlings gold and slluer mines 
x6ts. 

Earthly (5u>li), a. [OE eorjlic ; see 
Earth s#. 1 ] x. Pertaining to the earth, terres- 
trial. Now usually opp. to heavenly. b. As 
an expletive ; - on earth X753. ts. Existing 
or living in or on the ground -1658. 3. « 
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EARTH-MAD 

Earthy, arch, or Obs, ME. f4« — Earthen 

( rar $- x SS3' 

s. The pageant pomp of e. man Scott. Of no e. 
•m Rogers c. Not an e . : not an e. chance, a. A 
Scepter, or an E. Sepulchre 3 Hen. VI, 1. hi. 17. 

Comb . : •.-minded a, having the affections set on 
the things of the e. 1 whence -mindednem 1 -wise 
adv., in an e. manner. 

tEa*rth-mad. rare. [OE. eorfmala for eorl- 
ntapa, f. eorje Earth sb . 1 + map* a worm. ] An 
earthworm -1601. 

Ea*rth-nut. OE. x. The roundish tuber of 
an umbelliferous plant (Iiunium fitxuosum , in- 
cluding B. Bulbocastanum), called also Earth- 
chestnut and Pig-nut. 9. Applied also to the 
truffle (Tuber), the Arachis. the CEnanthe 
pimpinclloides , and the Heath Pea 1548. 
Earthquake (5uJ>kw*>k). ME. [f. Earth 
sb . 1 + Qu ake sb. ] x, A shaking of tne^round ; 
usually sfec . a convulsion of the earth’s surface 
produced by volcanic or similar forces within 
the crust. Also fig. a. at t rib., as e.-shock , 
-voice, - wave , etc. 1821. 

«. fig* In this age,wherem there is an e. of ancient 
hospitals F uller. This social and political e. Bright. 

fEa-rthquave. ME. [f. Earth sb* + 
Quave j-AT] * Earthquake -1541. 
Earthward (5'jJwwd), adv. ME. Towards 
the earth. 

Earthwork (5\ijrw2ik). 1633. U • Earth 
sb. 1 - i-Wokk iAJ A bank or mound of earth 
used as a rampart or fortification. 
Earthworm (o’i]>wpim). 1591. [f. Earth 
jA'+Worm.] x. A worm that lives in the 
ground, esp. one of the genus Lumbricus . 9. 

fig. A mean grovelling person 1594. 

Earthy (5*i)>i), a. ME. [See -Y.] 1. Of the 
nature of earth; resembling, characteristic of, 
or consisting of earth. Of minerals : Without 
lustre, friable, and roughish to the touch; also, 
containing earth, as in E. Cobalt, etc. 1667. 
1*9. Having the properties of the * element ’ 
earth ; heavy, gross -1677. Also fig. Q. Chem. 
Pertaining to an ' earth * or ' earths r (see Earth 
IV. 4) ; in mod. use, pertaining to the class of 
metallic oxides so named 1718. 4. Pertaining 

to the ground, or to what is below it; dwelling 
inside the earth 1665. 5. Dwelling or existing 

on the earth : opp. to heavenly 1595. 

l Starry roofe and e. floore Sidney. Her 

e., and abhor d commands Temp. i. il *73. 4. Those 
c. spirits black and envious are Dryden. 5. The 
impious race Of e. giants, that would heaven outface 
Chamcan. 

EaT-tru mpet. 1776. A straight or con- 
voluted conoidal tube, used by persons partially 
deaf, to collect and intensify sounds. 
Ea-r-wax. ME. [f. Ear jA 1 ] A viscid 
secretion which collects in the external meatus 
of the ear. 

Earwig (I«Mwig). [OE. iarwiega , lit. ear- 
punner; cf. Wiggle v . to wriggle. J 1. An in- 
sect, Forficula auricularia , which is supposed 
to creep into the ear. +9. fig, A whisperer, 
flatterer, parasite -1758. 
a. The earwigs of royalty 1758. 

Earwig (ieuwig), v. 1837. [f. the sb.] a. 
To pester by private importunities, b. To bias 
by secret communications; to insinuate oneself 
into the confidence of. 

Each secretary of state is sure to be earwigged by a 
knot of sturdy beggars 1839. 

Ea-r-wi tness. 1594. [f. Ear jA 1 ] One 
whose testimony is based upon his own hearing. 
Strabo himself was an ear-witness of this 1734. 

Ease (iz), sb. ME. [a. OF .rise, aise (mod. 
aise) ; cf. It agio , Pg. a mo. Of unkn. origin.] 
tx. Opportunity, means or ability -1500. 9. 

Comfort, convenience; formerly also ; enjoy- 
ment. Also with an ana pi. (obs.) ME. 8. 
Absence of pain or discomfort ; freedom from 
annoyance ME. a. Rest; leisure; in bad sense, 
idleness, sloth ME. b. Facility; esp. in phr. 
with e. x6xo. c. Unconcern; absence of hesita- 
tion 1808. 5* Freedom from constraint ; an un- 

constrained position; esp. in M il* phr.. To stand 
at e. 1809. 0. Freedom from awkwardness in 

social behaviour 1750. 7. Relief; alleviation 

1549. Also with an and pL (obs.) ME. 
a. The sl. and benefit the Subject! may enjoy 
-losses. A condition of e. and fortune Emebson. 
Phr. To take one’s 0. t to make oneself comfortable, 
g, E. of bodie 1597* Mind Steele, heart Busks. 4. 
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E. breedeth vice 1577. A A certain graceful e. marks 
him as a man of the world Macaulay. 7. Sudden e. 
from pain Butler. Phr. Chapel of E. 1 see Chapel. 

Phrases (senses 1 -6). At e. t at one’s e. 1 in comfort, 
without anxiety or annoyance, unconstrained, unem- 
barrassed } formerly also, well-to-do. Ill at e . : un- 
comfortable, uneasy. 

Ease (ft), v . ME. [virtually f. the sb.] X. 
trans. To give ease to ; to comfort, disburden ; 
+to benefit, help. Also rtfi. Also (rarely) 
absol . 9. To relieve, lighten, set free (a person, 
etc.) of, ifrom a burden, anxiety, etc. ME. b. 
joc. To deprive of 1609. 3, To lighten (a burden, 
etc.); to lessen (an inconvenience); to assuage 
(pain, etc.) ME. b .poet. To relax (labour) 17x5. 

4. To facilitate (rare) 1632. 6* To relax slightly; 

to shift a little, make to fit (mod.). 8. Naut. 

Often with away, down, off\ to slacken (a rope, 
sail, etc.). E. her/ (in a steam vessel) : reduce 
the speed of the engine. E. the helm / : put the 
helm down a few spokes in a head sea. (Adm, 
Smyth.) 

1. Some scruple rose, but thus he eas'd his thought 
Pope. The declared intention of easing the dissenters 
Hume. a. E. your bosoms of a fear so vain Pope. 3. 
Is there no play To e. the anguish of a torturing hour 
Shaks. 4. [Storks] with mutual wing Easing thir 
flight Milt. Hence E&'eelees a. 

Easeful (*'zful), a . ME. [See -ful.] x. 
That gives ease, comfort, or relief. 9. Un- 
occupied; indolent x6xx. 

x. E. Death Keats, u. Giving the best of their 
grain to the easefull and idle Raleigh. Hence 
Ea*eeful-ly adv., -ness. 

Easel (rx£l, Ps'l), 1634. [ad. Du. ezel — 
Gcr. esel ass. Cf. Horse sb. ] A wooden frame 
to support a picture during its execution, or for 
exhibition. Comb. e.-picture,-piece,one painted 
at the e., or small enough to stand on an e. 

Easement (Pzment). ME. [&. OF. a isemenl, 
{. aisier Ease v.; see -ment.J z. The process 
or means of giving or obtaining easo or relief ; 
alleviation; tredress of grievances. Now some- 
what rare. 9. Advantage, convenience, com- 
fort; furtherance; formerly also, enjoyment 
(arch.) ME. b. Accommodation ME. a- The 
right or privilege of using something not one's 
own; esp. in Law. (See quot.) 1463. 

s. I certainly stand in need of every kind of relief 
and e. Burke. 3. If the purposes for which the land 
of another is usrd merely tend to the more convenient 
enjoyment of another piece of land, the right is called 
an e. Digby. 

Easily (fzili), adv. Formerly compared 
easilier, -eet. ME. [f. Easy a. +-ly*. J x. 
Comfortably; withoutpain, anxiety, or disturb- 
ance. 9. Freely ME. ta- Without hurry. 
Also, quietly. -1695. 4 * With little labour or 

difficulty ME. 5. With little resistance or re- 
luctance 1649. t6. After but : Indifferently, 

poorly -1536. 

t. Persons seeking only to live e. 1562. a. Sir, your 

wit ambles well j it Roes e. Much Ado v. i. 159. 4. 

Nothing is more e. broken than a mans word Hobbes. 

5. To catch Distempers e. Steele. 

Easiness (Pzines). ME. [See -ness.] 1. 
The state or quality of being Easy (seequots.). 
+9. The being easily influenced; in bad sense, 
credulity -1797. 

1. The e. we enjoy when asleep Ray. E. of Be- 
haviour Richardson, of wit D'Israeu. Ruin'd by his 
E. and Neglect 1699. E. °f conquest x8oo, of temper 
Butler, s. Persons . . who practised upon their e. 1674. 

Ea*ssel, adv. Sc. x8xo. [f. East.] East- 
ward, easterly. 

East (fst). [repr. (x) OE. dastan adv. 

. — OTeut. *aus~to-n 6 * from the east', f. base 
+aus- dawn (found in L. aurora : — +ausosa, 
Skr. ushas , Gr. ^o/r, ?a*, du cot dawn) ; (2) OE. 
last adv. in the east, in compounds repr, 
OTeut. *aus-to- (see above).] 

A. adv, f 1. [repr. OE. iastanA From the east 
-ME. g. [repr. OE. last.] In the direction of 
the part of the horizon where the sun rises ; In 
the direction of that point of the horizon which 
is oo° to the right of the north point; also due e. 
OE. 8« quasi-jA, with from , on, eta ME. 

B. sb. x. subst. use of A. a. The portion of 
the horizon or the sky near the place of the 
sun's rising; that one of the cardinal points 
near which the sun rises ME. 9. The orient; 
the eastern part of a country, district, or town 
ME. 8. — East wind 1763. 

s. The gentle day .. Dapples the drowaie E. with 
•pots ef grey Much Ado v. iiL 27, a Where the 
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1 E. . .Shown on her Kings Barbaric Pearl 
Iilt. P. L. n. 3. j. Where the sharp a. for ever., 
blows Shenbtone. 

C. as adj. That is in, near, or towards the 
east; oriental, easterly ME. 

An E. window welcomes the Infant beams of the 
Sun Fulleb. Comb, t E.-eouth-east, E.-north- 
eaet 1 the points of the compass distant eah° from 
due E.| E.-by- South, E. -by-North 1 the points 
distant xzi° from due E. 

East (ftt), v. 1858. [f. prec.] a. intr. To 
move towards the east. b. refi, To orientate ; 
to find one's true position. 

Ea-st-cou ntry, 1701. An eastern country ; 
in x8th c. spec . the region of the Baltic; cf. 
Eastland. Also attrib. 

Ea st-e nd. OE. The easterly part of any- 
thing. Now often spec. The eastern part of 
London. Hence Ea;st-e*nder. 

Easter (fstaj), sb. [OE. iastre wk. fern., pi. 
iastron. Bseda derives the word from Eostre 
(Northumb. &p. of Past re), a goddess whose 
festival was celebrated at the vernal equinox.] 
1. A festival of the Christian Church, com- 
memorating the resurrection of Christ, and 
corresponding to the Jewish passover, whence 
its name In most European langs, (Gr. vdtrxa, 
ad. Heb. pisah, L. pascha , Fr. Pdques, It 
Pasqua ). It is observed on the first Sunday 
after the calendar full moon — i. e. the 14th day 
of the calendar moon — which happens on or 
next after ax March. Applied colloq. to the 
week commencing with Easter Sunday. ta. 
The Jewish passover -1611. 8- attrib ., as c.- 
ho lid ays , - Sunday (-Monday, etc.), -tide, -time, 
•week. etc. ME. 

a. Intending after E. to bring him foorth Actsxll.u 
Comb.', e.-dues, money payable at E. to the parson of 
a parish by the parishioners; -eggs, eggs painted in 
bright colours, which it was (and, now, again is) 
customary to present to friends at E. j -offering « 
taster-dues \ formerly also the paschal sacrifice. 

+Ea*8ter, a. ME. [? compar. of Ea ST a. ; cf. 
Du. ooster-A Nearest the east ; eastern -1816. 
Ea*ster-aa*y. [OE. dastor-d&g, {. I astor , 
comb. f. iastron A Easter Sunday. 

Ea-stering, ppl. a. rare. 1876. [Ql wester- 
ing. J Shifting eastward. 

Ea«sterling. Now Hist. 1534. [app. f. 
Easter a. + -lino, ? after Du. oosterling. In 
AFr. and Anglo-L. sterlingius, esteriing(us 
appear in tho 13th c., but only in the sense of 
* sterling penny^ or • pennyweight not as the 
name of the Easterlings or Hanse merchants. 
See Sterling.] A native of the cast. x. spec. 
A native of the "Baltic coasts; chiefly applied to 
the citizens of the Hanse towns. Hence E. 
money. b. [tr. Anglo-L. esterlingus.'] The 
weight of the easterlmg or sterling penny ; a 
penny-weight 1605. 9. gen. An inhabitant of 

an eastern country or district ; also, a member 
of the Eastern Church (arch.) 1561. 

Easterly (f-stojli). 1548. [? f. Easter a. + 
-LY; cf. Du. oostcrliik.') 

A. adj. i« Situated towards the east. 9. Com- 
ing from the east 1559. 

1. E. towns, .are more wholesome than the westerly 

*655- 

B. adv. In an eastern position or direction ; 
from the east 1635. 

fEa-stermost, a. 1555, [f. Easter a. + 
■most.J - Easternmost -183a. 

Eastern (rstajn). [OE iasteme ; — OTeut, 
+austr$njo, L*avstr- East + Sn jo- (? * L.-ais*au).] 

A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to theeast ; dwel- 
ling in the East ; Oriental OE. •• Lying or 
directed towards the east 1593. g. Coming 
from the east (poet.) OE 

s. E. priests Pore, An e. tale Moslsy. a. The e. 
sky Tyndall E. voyages Addison. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of the East OE b. A 
member of the Eastern Church 1865. 

Hence Easterner, an inhabitant of one of the 
eastern or New England states ef U.S. 1664. 

Easternmost (rstammoit, -numst), a. 1830. 
[fprec. 4- -most.] Situated farthest to the east 
Ea st India, Obs. cxc, attrib. 1634. For- 
merly used — (The) East Indies. 

East India Company, a company formed for carry- 
ing on an East Indian trade, #«/. the English com- 
pany incorporated in 1600. E. Indiaman, a ship at 
huge tonnage engaged in tho East India trade. 

East Indian. X553. [L prec,] 

A, as adj. x. Of or pertaining to the East 
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EAST INDIES 

Indies, a. In Anglo-Ind. use; - Eurasian*. 
i8jx. B. as sb. A Eurasian 1832. 

East Indies./ 1598. A term including 
Hindostan, Further India, and the islands be- 
yond. Opp. to the West indies or Central 
American islands. 

They shall he my East and West Indies, and I will 
trade to them both Merry IF. 1. iii. 79. 

Easting (Pstii) ),»£?. sb. i6a8. [See-INGV 
1. Nani, 1 The course made good, or gained to 
the eastward * (Adra. Smyth), a. An approach 
to an easterly direction ; a shifting or Yeering 
eastwards | easterly direction. 

Eastland (f‘stl&nd).OE. [f. East + Land.] 
An eastern country or district ; "j-j pec. the lands 
bordering on the Baltic. Also attrib. 

Eastward (Pstwaid). [OE. 4 asteweard(e 
adv., /astemveard adj.1 A. adv. 1. In an eastern 
direction, a. quasi - jp. 169c. 

1. Turn® thee E. 1 Kings xvii. 3. a. To sail to the 
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\tngs xvn. 

e. 1828. vmr. Eastwards adv. 

B. adj. That moyes or looks eastward OE. 

The e. posture in prayer Schapf. 

Hena Ea*atwardly adv. in an eastern direction 1 
from an eastern quarter. Also as adj. 

East wind. I. (OE. /astamoind) A wind 
blowing from the east 1398. a. A player in 
the game of mah Jong 190a. 

Easy (Psi). ME. [a. OF. aisii (mod. ass/), 
pa. pple. of OF. aiser, atsier to put at ease.] 

A. adj. *t*i. At liberty, having opportunity or 

means (to do something). ME. only. a. Char- 
acterized by ease or rest ; comfortable, quiet ME. 
3. Free from pain or discomfort ME. 4. Free 
from constraint or stiffness; without trace of 
effort; smooth 1711. 5. Not hard pressed; not 
hurried, gentle ME. 0. Free from care, or ap- 
prehension 169a. 7. - Easy-going 1649. 8. 
Comfortably off 2701. 9. Conducive to ease 

ME. 10. Presenting few difficulties; offering 
little resistance ME. 2 1. Of persons, etc. : Soon 
yielding, compliant; credulous x6ix. xa. That 
is obtained with ease 2697. xg. Not oppressive ; 
not burdensome ME.; fof persons : Not exact- 
ing; lenient ; not difficult to get on with -2727. 
ti4. Indifferent; slight -2648. 15. Loosely 

fitting 1594. 10. Comm, (opp. to tight.) Of a 

commodity : Not much in demand. Of the 
market : Showing little firmness in prices. 2888 

a To make life •. Bsvsbidgk. 3. After an opiate 
he became easier 1800. 4. Easie and obliging con- 

versation Buemet. An c. Writer Steele. E. and un- 
studied* writing Chuich. Phr. Fret and e. (see Fees). 
S- Under e. sail Caumtek. Of e. motion 183a. 6. 1 
made her e. on that point De Fob. An e. conscience 
i88j. 8. In e. circumstances 1879. 9. E. cushions 

1879. *o- This easie truth Hobbes. E. of access H. 
Walpole. It is e. to make a solitude and call h peace 
Cablyls. xi. An easie King deserves no better Fate 
Dkyoem. Phr. Lady oft. virtue, sa. He obtained 
an e. pardon 1856. 13. On the easiest terms Pspva. 

A generous and easie Govern our Bentley. In e. 
confinement 1855. id. The money-market ts e. ( mod .). 

Phr. Honours e, (Whist) : * honours divided \ 

B. adv. In an Easy manner* Now mostly 
Colloq . ME. 

Phr. To take it e., to do no more than one must. 
E. ahead / : (steam) at a moderate speed 1 Easy ail / 
(in Boating) : stop (rowing) I Hence as sb, A short 
rest. To stand /. 1 (of a squad, etc. standing at ease) 
to relax still further. 

Ea-sy chai*r, ea sy-chainr. 1707. A chair 
adapted for ease or repose, often with arms and 
padded. 

Ea"sy-go*ing, pph a. 2674. Of a horse : 
Having an easy gait. Hence Jig . That takes 
things easily; comfort-loving; indolent. 

Eat {it), v. Pa. t. ate. eat (/it, et, ft). Pa. 
pple. eaten (ft’a). [Com. Teut. : OE. Han ,tr. 
vb. OTeut. etan — L, edere, Gr. Htiv, Skr. 
*d~. ] 1. tram , To masticate and swallow as 

food. Used also of liquid food, for which a 
spoon h used. Also transf. and Jig. Also 
with of in partitive sense, a. intr. To consume 
food, take a meal OE. Also quasi-fmar. 3. 
intr. with pass, force (chiefly with adj. or adv. ) 
1602. 4. tram. To devour, consume; to feed 

destructively upon (lit. and/^.) OE. 5. tram. 
To gnaw, pierce 261 x ; also tramf. of the slow 
action of frost, rust, cancer, corrosives, the 
waves, etc. 25x5. Also absol. 6. To make (a 
hole, etc.) by netting or corrosion (lit. and fig.) 
269 7. 7, intr. To make a way by gnawing or 

oonosion (lit. and J^g.) 1606. 8* Maul. tram. 
and intr, (See gooes.) 1769. 


L Thty .. Bate rootee for bread# Noam We eat 
excellent cream Evxlyn. Lest . . thou eate of his 
sacrifice Ex. xxxiv. 15. Phr. Toe. one's terms 1 to 
qualify for being called to the Bar by eating dinners 
three or more times during each of twelve terms in 
the Hall of an Inn of Court. To e. one's words : to 
retract humbly. See also Humble Pie. a There 
should be temperance .. in eating Emebbom. Phr. 
qutMdrans. To e. (a person) out of house and home. 
3. If the cakes at tea e. short and crisp Golds**. 4. 
That they may. .eate every herbe of the land Ex. x. 
1 a. Phr. To e. one's (own) heart : to suffer from 
silent grief or vexation. 3. transf. The Rose . . eaten 
with the canker Lyly. 7. Has not the desire of 
wealth so eaten into our hearts I. H. Newman. 8. 
Sourdre au vent , to hold a good wind \ to claw or e. 
to windward Falconer. To e. the wind out of a 
7>*ssel\ to steal to windward of her by very keen 
eamanahip. Hence Ea*ter. 

Eat, so. [OIL mt. In mod, use f* prec.] 
fi. That which is eaten >2609. b. Now freq. 
in pk U.S. 1889. n. The action of eating ; a 
meal -ME. Phr. On the eat (U.S.) 2879. 
Eatable (rtftb’l). 1483. [See -able.] 

A. adj . In a state ht to be eaten. 

B. sb. An article of food. Chiefly in ft. 2672. 
Eatage (ftod^). n. dial. 1641. [f. Eat v. ; 

cf. Eddish.] 2. Grass available only for graz- 
ing ; esp. the aftermath, a* The right of using 
for pasture 2857. 

Eatta, eith (iff, *)>). Obs. exc. Sc. [OE. 
lafe adv.] A. adj. Easy. B. adv . Easily OE. 
var. fEa'thly a. and adv. 

Eating (rtiij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Eat r.] i. 
The action or habit of taking rood. Also, a 
meat a. Corrosion 1692. 8* attrib as e.~ 

apple , etc. ME. 

Comb, e.-house, a house for e, esp. one in which 
meals are supplied ; a restaurant. 

llEau(o). 1823. [Fr. ; - ‘water’.] Hence: 
E.-de-Cologne, a perfume, originally made at 
Cologne. E.-de-vie [lit. * water of Ufe the 
French name for brandy. 

Eave (fv). 1580. [f. Eaves, treated as pi.] 
Used as sing, of Eaves. Hence Eave v. to 
shelter under eaves. Eaved ppl. a. provided 
with eaves. 

Eaver (rvci). Now dial. 273a. [?] Rye 
grass. 

Eaves (iVz). [OE. efts, fem. ; prob. f. same 
root as Over. In mod Eng. commonly treated 
as pL ; see Eave. ] x. The projecting edge of 
a roof, etc., which overhangs the side. a. 
transf Anything that projects or overhangs 
slightly; poet . the eyelids ME 
x. With minute-drops from off the e. Milt. Pens. 
130. a. Closing e. of wearied eyes 1 sleep Tennyson. 

Comb. 1 e. -board (also save-board ), -catch, -lath, 
an arris fillet, when used to raise the slates at (he e. 
of a building (Gwilt) j -martin, the House Martin 
(Hirundo urbica k 

Ea-vesdrip, -drop, sb. [OE. yfesdrype , f. 
Eaves + Drip, subsea, refash, after Drop,] 
The dripping of water from the eaves of a house ; 
the space or ground on which such water falls. 
Eavesdrop (Pvzdrpp), v. 1606. [f. prec. ; 
or ?t next.] intr. To stand within the * eaves- 
drop * of a nouse in order to overhear secrets ; 
hence, to listen secretly to private conversation. 
Also tram. To listen secretly to; to listen to the 
secrets of. 

It is not civil to e. him Shislky. We must not peep 
and e. at palace-doors Em kb son. Henca Eaves- 
dropper. one who eavesdrops. 

|| Ebauchoir. [F., f. Jbaucker to sketch out.] 
a. A large chisel used by sculptors to rough- 
hew their work. b. A large hatchel or oomb 
used by ropemakers. 

Ebb (eb), sb. [OE. ebba - OFris. ebba t Du. 
ebbe, eb ; of unkn. etym. J x. The reflux of the 
tide ; the return of tide-water towards the sea. 
a. transf. and Jig. Decline, decay; a change to 
a worse state ME. 8* attrib. and Comb., as 
tide, etc. 2699. 4. [? a distinct wd. 1 The Com- 
mon Bunting, Emberitia miliaria (dial) 18 02. 

l During the freshets the e. and flow are little felt 
Dk la Bechb. s. Not couettng to make of aiy 
floudde, another manes ebbe 1535. Private and public 
Virtue were at the lowest E. 1763. Hence E'bbleea a. 
+Ebb, a. ME. [? orig. the sb. used attrib.] 
1. Shallow. With of : Short. -2747. 9. Near 

the surface; also as quasi-a^v. -*2794. 

Ebb (eb), v. [OE. ebbian, l EBB /*.] L 
intr. To flow back or recede, as the water of the 
sea or a tidal river. Also tramf. 9. Jig. To 
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take a backward course ; to decay, decline I to 
fade or waste away ME, g* tram. To hem io 
(fish) with stakes and nets at the ebb-tide 2827. 

x. The tea will ebbe and flow L. L. L. nr. iii. axfl, 
transf. (He] eyed The life* blood e. in crimson tide 
Soott. a. After full sea, our hopes ebde too 2633. 
EbdoatfMte>-ary,obs.ff. Hebdomad, -ary. 
Ebe*neous, a. [f. JL. eteneus.] Of the nature 
of ebony. (Mod. Diets.) 

Ebenezer (eb£nrzaj). 1758. [Heb. ; - ' the 
stone of help ] z. The name of the memorial 
stone set up by Samuel after the victory of 
Mizpeh ; see 1 Sam, vil. za. Used in fig. 
phrases, with allusion to the sentiment ‘ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us \ a. Occas. adopted 
by Methodists, Baptists, etc. as the name of a 
meeting-house. Hence, contemptuously, A 
* dissenting chapel 1 1836. 

Ebionite (ft bifid ait). 1650. [ad. L. ebionita % 
f. Heb. ebydn poor.] One of a body of zst a 
Christians, later, a sect, who held that Jesus was 
a mere man, and that the Mosaic law was bind- 
ing upon Christians. Hence E-bioni'tlc a. 
pertaining to the Ebionites or their doctrine ; 
E bioni tiam, the tenets of the Ebionites ; also 
E'bionism. E*b ionize v. intr. to adopt Ebio- 
nitism. 

Eblis (J-blfz). Also Eblees. [Arab.] In 
Mohammedan demonology, the chief of the 
jinns; Satan. 

Eboe (/‘bn). 1834. A W. Indian name for 
the negroes of Benin. ? Hence attrib. E.-tree 
( Dipteryx eboemis), a tree of Central America, 
yielding E. oil. 

Ebon (e bon). ME. [ad. L. hebenus, ebenus, 
ad. Gr. tfievot, whence peril. Heb. hobnim 
(Ezek. xxvii. 25).] 

A. sb. x. — Ebony. Now only poet. fa. The 
tree, Diospyros Ebenus, which provides ebony 

1623. 

1. India black e. and white iv'ry bean Drydkn. 

B. attrib. and adj. (chiefly poet, or rhet.) 1 <592. 
Deaths e. dart Shaks. As blind as E. night Hay. 

wood. The tough abaft of heben wood Scorr. 

Ebonist (e bfinist). 2706. [f. Ebony. Cf. 
F. ibiniste . ] A worker or dealer in ebony and 
ornamental woods. 

Ebonite (e'bfinoit). 1861. [f. as prec.] — 
Vulcanite. Also attrib. 

Ebonize (cbfinoiz), v. 1880. [f. as prec.] 
To make (furniture, etc. ) look like ebony. 

Ebony (e*b6ni). [ME. hebenyf, app. ad. L. 
hebeninus (?read as hebeniuus), f. hebenus ebony. 
Cf. Ebon.] z. A hard black wood, obtained 
from various species of the N.O. Ebenaeese , esp. 
Diospyrus Ebenus , a native of Ceylon, Madar 
gascar, and the Mauritius, and Diospyrus 
Melanoxylon, a native of Coromandel, b. The 
wood of Brya Ebenus , a native of Jamaica. 
Also the troes. a. As the type of incense black- 
ness 1834. 8- attrib. 2598. 

(| Eboulement. [F. tboulement , f. /bottler to 
roll like a ball as one falls.] 1. Fort if. The 
crumbling or falling of the wall of a fortification, 
a. G col. A landslide. 

Ebracteate, -ated (*bne*kt«,/t, -*tt6d). 
1830. [ad. mod.L. ebracteatus , t e- + bractea . ] 
Bot. Destitute of bracts. 

Ebra-cteolate, a. 187a [ad. modX. 
ebracteolatus ; cf. prec,] Bot. Not ftirnished 
with bracteoles. 

Ebraick, Ebrew; see Hebraic, Hebrew. 
Ebriety (/brai‘iti). 158a. [ad. F. ibH/t/ % f. 
L. ebrutatem , L ebriusj] The state or habit of 
intoxication; drunkenness. Also Jig. 

Eg. The e. of constant amusement Johnson. 
flEbrillade. 1753. [Fr.] Man/gt. A check 
of the bridle by a jerk of one ruin, given to a 
hoise when he refuses to turn. 

Ebrioaity (jbriip*alti). rare. i6a 6. [ad. F. 
ibriositd, L. ebriositstem , l tbriosm. J Habitual 
intoxication; exhilaration. 

EbciOttS (fbrias), a. 2569, [ l L. ebrius 4 
-ous.] a. Addicted to drink; tipsy, b. Char- 
acteristic of the intoxicated state. var.&brio‘M 
(we.). Hence E'brioualy adv. 

EbuUiate. rare . 1599. [badly f. L. *bul~ 
lire.] tram, and intr. To bob; to bubble out. 
Ebullience (fbriiens). 1749. [t L. tbul- 
lientemi see -ence.J Ad issuing forth in mgita- 
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tWn, like boiling water; overflow; effervescence. 
So Ebulliency, ebullient quality (lit. and fig.). 
Ebullient (/btrlient), 1599. [ad. L. e&ul- 
lientem. cbullirefi] x. That boils; agitated, as 
if boiling, a. Characterized by heat ; causing 
heat and agitation x6ao. 3. fig. Bubbling over, 
overflowing, enthusiastic 1664. 

a. They engender e. humours Vbnneb. The E. 
Ague 1684. % Commentaries . . e. with subtlety 1844. 

Hence Ebulliently adv. 

EbulUoecope [/turlm,sk*»p>. 1880. [hy- 
brid f. L. obullire + Gr. ~<ticovot. ] An instru- 
ment for aseertainihg the strength of distilled 
Uquors by observing the boiling point and the 
atmospheric pressure. 

Ebullition febulijSn). 1534. [ad. L. ebul- 
litionem. ) 1. The process of boiling; the state 

of agitation occasioned by boiling 1594. Also 
transf. fb. Path. A slate of agitatiqn in the 
blood or * humours 1 due to heat -1753. The 
action of rushing forth in a state of agitation or 
boiling; said of water, fire, lava, etc. 1599. a. 
fig. A sudden outburst, as of war, passion, 
sentiment, etc. 1638. 

3 Ebullitions of genius Johnson, of jealousy *796. 
Eburin (Pbiunn). [f. L. ebur + -in.] A sub- 
stance made of ivory or bone dust mixed with 
albumen or ox blood and subjected to pressure. 
Ebur nation (fbiun^'Jan). 1840. [f. L. 
eburnus. ] Path . 1 The act or process of becom- 
ing hard and dense like ivory 1 (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
So E'burnated fpl. a . 

Ebumean, -Ian (fb^un/Su), a. 1656. [f. L. 
eburneus +-(i)AN.] Madeof or resembling ivory. 
Ebu rnlfica-tlon. rare. 1878. — Ebur na- 
tion. 

Ecalcarate (fkte-lkfir/t), a. 1819, [f. E- 

pref. + L. calcar .*] Dot. Without a spur. 
Ecardine (fka*idoin). 1878. [f. E- prtf. + 
L. cardinem. ] A mollusc which has no hinge. 
|| £cart6 (tfkarU). 1834. [F., f. /carter to dis- 
card. J A game of cards for two persons, played 
with a pack from which the cards from a to 6 
are excluded. The players may discard any or 
all of the cards dealt, and replace them from the 
pack; hence the name. Also attrib . 
Ecaudate (ikgtint),«. 1840. [f. E- pref. + 
L. cauda. J z. Z.ool. That has no tail, or a very 
short one 1847. a. Bot . 1 Spikeless, without a 
stem’ (Paxton). 

||E-cbasis. 1706. [Gr. ln&aais.] ‘Agoing 
out, an Event ; also a Rhetorical Figure call’d 
Digression* (Phillips). 

Ecbatlc (ekbae*tik), a. 1836. fad. Gr. in- 
fiarucSs, l, IrcBalvuv; cf. prec.] Gram. Of a 
clause or conjunction : Denoting a mere result 
or consequence, as dist. from a purpose or 
intention. 

[The use of !w is sometimes] a. 1&3& 

lEcblasteala (ekblacstrsis). 1866. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. indkAortfOts.] Bot. The production of 
buds within flowers, or in inflorescences. 
llEcbole (e’kb^li). 1753. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
inffokij. f. in&Akkuv to throw out.] Rhet. A 
digression, in which a person is introduced 
speaking his own words (Webster). 

EcbOUC (ekbp-lik). 1753. [as if ad. Gr. in- 
fioktn 6 s\ see prec.] a. adj. That promotes the 
expulsion of the foetus 1877. b. sb. [sc. drug .] 
Ecca leobi-on. 1839. [Gr. innakiwfitao (in 
sense * 1 evoke life*) as one word.] An egg- 
batching apparatus. 

(lEcce (e’ksi). 1596. Latin for * lo 1 * or * be- 
hold I * Used In Eece signum / behold a sign 
(1 Hen. IV, if. iv. 18 7). Also Ecce Homo, 
« Behold the Man ’ (John xix. 5) ; hence sb.. a 
picture of Christ wearing the crown of thorns. 

Eccentric (ekse‘ntrik). 1551. [ad. late I* 
eccentric us, f. Gr. lunevrpos (f. tn + nbnpov 
centre); sce-iC.] 

A. adj. x. Of a circle : Not concentric with 
another circle (const, to) ; 1 Jig. having little in 
common -1670. a. That has its axis, its point 
of support, etc., not centrally placed 1647. 8* 

Not centrally placed ; not passing through the 
centre 1849. 4* Of orbital motion : Not refer- 
able to a fixed centre; not circular. Of a curve, 
an elliptic, etc., orbit ; Deviating from a circular 
form. Also transf. of pkinets, etc. 164a. 5* 

fig. Regulated by no central control ; irregular, 


anomalous, capricious ; of persons, etc., odd, 
whimsical 1630. 

x. fig. His owns endes, which must aesdes be often 
eccentrique to the endes of his Master or State Bacon. 
s, That.. contrivance the e, wheel 1831. 4. A comet 
moves round the sun .. in.. a very e. ellipse Sir J. 
H erschbl. Phr. E. anomaly : the true (as opp. to 
the mean) anomaly of a planet moving in an e. orbit. 
E. equations see Equation. s, The eccentrick 
aberration of Charles the Second Burks. That great, 
though.. e. genius 1836. 

B. sb. z. [ ** €. circle. orb.] In Ptolemaic 
astronomy : A circle ororij not haring the earth 
precisely in its centre. Now Hist. 1561. 9. 

Mech. A circular disk fixed on a revolving shaft, 
some distance out of centre, working freely in 
a ring (the e. strap), which is attached to a rod 
called an e . rod , by means of which the rotating 
motion of the shaft is converted into a backward 
and forward motion. (Earlier e. circle, motion ; 
see A. 2,) 1827. 3. An irregular, odd, or 

whimsical person 183a. 

attrib. and Comb. x as e.-kook, -rod, etc. ; e.-hoop, 
•ring, -strap, the ring in which the e. revolves. D. 

* worked by an e. wheel or dependent on an e. 
arrangement, as e. arbor, -chuck, •gear , -pump, etc. 

So Ecce’ntrical (in sense A. x) \ also fig. t ex. 
ceptional, irregular. Hence Ecce*ntrically adv . 

Eccentricity (eksentrrslti). 1551. [See 
-1TY. ] z. The quality of being abnormally 
centred; of not being concentric; of not having 
the axis in the centre. fa. Distance from the 
centre -1837. 3. Of a curve : Deviation from 

circular form 1696. b. as a measurable quantity : 
The ratio of the focal distance (of any point in 
the curve) to the distance from the directrix 
1726. 4. The quality or habit of deviating from 

what is customary; irregularity, oddity, whim- 
sicality. Also with a and pi. x6 57. 
llEccliymoma (ekimJu-ma). 1541. [mod.L.,, 
a. Gr. iK\vfjLO)fia ; see next.] Path. A tumour 
formed by an effusion of blood under the skin. 
Ecchvmosed ( e kinwo-st, -<*rzd), ppl. a m 
1834. Tad. Fr. tcchymosi, f. techy most, F. form 
of next.] Path. Affected with ecchymosis. 

|| Ecchymosis (ekimdu-sis). 1541. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. Ifcxvtuuoiiy f. inxvfibeoOcu to extravasate 
blood.] Path . * A blotch caused by extravasa- 
tion of blood below the skin * ( Sya. Soc. Lex.). 
So Ecchymo’tic a. of the nature of e. 

Eccles (ckHz). 188 z. [Name of a town 
in Lancashire.] E. cake, a cake resembling a 
Banbury cake. 

|| Eccleala (eklfzift, -gifl) Hist. X577. [med. 
L., a. Gr. inukrjoia. f. ennkrjTos summoned.] 
A regularly convoked assembly; esp. the general 
assembly of Athenian citizens. Later, the 
regular word for Church, q. v, Hence tEc- 
cle-mial a. ecclesiastical (Freq. in Milton.) 
Ecclcsiarch, a ruler of the church. 
Ecclesiast(ekirzijCest). ME. [ad. (through 
L.) Gr. bnukyfcianriit one who takes part in an 
Ecclesia ; used by the LXX. as tr. Heb. 
aSh/leth. ] z. * The Preacher ', u e. Solomon. 
T». An ecclesiastic. CHAUCER. 8. A member 
of the Athenian Ecclesia 1849. 

Ecclesiastes (eklfteiR-ttiz). ME. [a. Gr.; 
see prec.] The title of a book of the O.T., 
j written in the person of Solomon, or prop, the 
designation or Solomon considered as the 
author of the book. 

Ecclesiastic (ekltfzise’stik). 1483. [1 (ult.) 
Gr. innkrftrla church.] 

A. adj* (Now rare.) x. Of or pertaining to the 
church ; opp. to civil or secular. 9. Of persons, 
etc. : Clerical, as opp. to lay. as e . attire 1603. 

s. E. terma Hobbes, writers 1678, architecture 1856. 

B. sb. 1. A clergyman, person in orders, a 

* churchman ’ as dist from a 4 layman ’ 165X. 
fa. pi. Matters ecclesiastical, b. The science 
of church government [rare) -1738. 

Ecclesia-stical, a. 1538. [f. prec. + -al.] 
1. — Ecclesiastic A. x. 9. Of or pertaining 
1 to the church as consisting of the clergy X538. 

1 3. quasi- sb. Matters ecclesiastical ; pi. matters 
| concerning the church 1641. 
i 1. R. Commission. Commissioners \ • body of com- 
missioners for administering certain portions of the 
! revenues of the Church of England. E. Courts : 
i courts for administering e. law and maintaining the 
discipline of the Church of England, £. bot& j the 
law, derived from Canon and Civil law, which such 
courts administer. R. judge : a judge of an e. court. 


a. fJJ. Stateis. the provinces formerly ruled by the 
Pope as Head of the Roman Church 1 « States of the 
Church , Papal States. 

Hence Ecclesiastically adv. 
Eccleaiasticiam (eklfczise’stisiz’m). z86a. 
[f. as prec. + -ism.] Ecclesiastical spirit, or 
principles of action. 

Ecdesio'gr&phy. 1881. [ f. ecclesio- } comb, 
f. Ecclesia + Gr. -ypcupla . j A descriptive 
treatise on the church. 

EcdeslOlatry 1847. [t u 

prec. + Gr. Aarp.i’a.] Worship of the church, 
church forms, and church traditions. 
Ecclesiology (ekl<"zt,p-Uid3i). 1837. [f. as 
prec. + Gr. -Ao7ta.] a. The science of church 
building and decoration, b. A treatise on 
churches. 

The first phase of e. was simple anliquarianism 
F RKBMAN. Hence Eccle-Biolo*glc, -al a. of or per- 
taining to e. ; -ly adv. E ccle slo To gist, a student 
of e. 

Eccoprotic (ekoprp*tik). 1656. [f. (ult.)Gr. 
In + ntirpos dung.] a. adj. Mildly purgative. 

b. sb. A mild aperient. 

Eccrinology (ekrizylSdgi). [a. F. eccrino* 
logie. f. Gr. htnpivetv + -Aoyfa.J Phys. The doc- 
trine of, or a treatise on, the secretions. 
llEccrisis (e-krisis). 1706. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
inn pirns', see prec.] Med. Ola term for an ex- 
cretion ; also the thing excreted. 

Eccritic (ekrrtic), a. 1681. [ad. Gr. \nupe~ 
rt« 6 t. ] Med. A remedy which promotes dis- 
charges, as an emetic, or a cathartic (Webster). 
Ecderon (e*kddrpn), 1859. [ineg. f. Gr. 
in + dtpos. dlpfta skin.J Huxley’s term for the 
outer part of the skin and skin-like structures. 
Opp. to Enderon. Hence Ecderooiic a. 
HEcdysis (e'kdisis). 1854. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
inbvais, f. bctveiv.] The action of shedding or 
casting off an integument, as in serpents, cater- 
pillars, Crustacea, etc. Also evner. that which 
is cast off. 

Echelon (ejsl oh. e*J<flpn). Also echellon. 
[a. F. Ichclon. f. Ichtlle ladder. J z. * A forma- 
tion of troops in which the successive divisions 
are placed parallel to one another, but no two 
on the same alignement’ (Stocqueler). Also 
attrib. 9. A division marching in e. x8o8. 
Echelon (ejelpn), V. i860, [ad. F. /cAe- 
lonner . ] trans. To arrange (troops) in the form 
of an echelon. Also fig. 
tEchene is. rare . Also echineis. 1594. 
[Gr. £ tx* iy + vays (dat. N17/)* fr° m It* 

supposed power of holding back a ship.] The 
Remora, or Sucking-fish, which has on the 
crown of its head, an oblong flat sucker -1774* 
Echeveria (etj/vlrrift). 1840. [after M. 
Echeveri, draughtsman of the Flora Mexican a.] 
A handsome genus of succulent plants allied to 
the house-leek (N.O. Crassulacen). 

||Echevin (rpvaeh). 1766. [Fr. /chevin ; of 
TeuL origin.] The French or Belgian equival- 
ent of an English alderman. 

|| Echidna (fki*dn&). 1847. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
ixilva viper.] Zool. A genus of Australian 
toothless burrowing monotremate mammals 
(family F.chidnidt r), as large as hedgehogs and 
like them. The best known species is E . 
Hystrix. the Porcupine Ant-eater. So Echi'd* 
nine, the essential principle of the poison of the 
viper, 

Echinal (/kabn&l, e*kinal), a . [f. L. Echi- 
nus.] Of or belonging to a sea-urchin. Lysll. 
Ecninate (e*kin/t), a. 1668. [ad. L. echi- 
natus , f. echinus hedgehog.] x. Bot. Furnished 
with bristles or prickles. 9. Zool. Resemb&ng 
a sea-urchin 1846. So E 4 chinated ppl. a. 
Echinld (fkai*n!d]. [mod. f. Gr. + 
-ID.] Zool. Any member of the Echinus family. 
As pi. mod.L. Echi*aidAi also Echimidana. 
Echini te (e*kinait). 1750. [ad. mod.L. 
echinita ; see Echinus*] A fossil echinoderm 
Hence EcU&Ftal a. pertaining to or like an e. 
Echino- (fkai-ne, rkine), comb. C Gr. 
hedgehog, sea-urchin. 

E c hino coccus (-kp'kJte) [Gr. nbnnos seed- 
grain], Zool. a former genus of Acephalo- 
CYST8 or hydatids, now known to be the higher 
larval form of a species of tapeworm, Taenia 
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Echinococcus (formerly T. nana). +Echi*nod 
[Gr. ISovsl , the fossil tooth of the sea-urchin. 

Echinoderm (Fkarru^, e'kinodaiin). 1835. 
A member of the, class Echinodermata ; hence 
EchlnodeTinal a* — Echinodermatous. 
KEchlnodermata (-dSumAtA), sb. pi. [f. Gr. 
icp/M (Slppar-) skin], a class of animals for- 
merly included in the Radiata , but now placed 
in the sub-kingdom Annuloida , comprising Sea- 
urchins, Sea-cucumbers, etc. The skin of the 
typical species is covered with spines. Echino- 
deTmatous a., belonging to or like the echino- 
dermata. 

Echinoid (ckinoid). 1851. [f. Echinus + 

-OID. ] 

A. ad/. Like, or having the characteristics of, 
an Echinus or Sea-urchin. 

B. s b. An individual of the Order Echinoidca 
(Class Echinodermata ), characterized by a shell 
composed of calcareous plates, and locomotion 
by suckers and spines 1864. 

Echinulate (/ki-ni/ttZt), a . 1846. [f. L. 

+cchinulus, dim. of echinus , after Aciculate. ] 
Having or covered with small prickles. So 
Echi*nuIlform a . in the form of, or like, small 
prickles. 

Echinus (flearntfs). ME. [a. L., Gr. 
hedgehog, sea-urchin.l Zool. 1. The Sea-urchin ; 
a genus of animals (Order Echinoidea, Class 
Echinodermata ), inhabiting a spheroidal shell 
built up from polygonal plates, and covered with 
rows of sharp spines. (The sense * hedgehog ’ 
is not in Eng. use.) 9. Arch . Theovolo mould- 
ing next below the abacus of the capital of a 
column. [So in Gr. and L.] 1563. 

Echites (flwHiz). ME. [a. Gr. hgirsp *- 
iX l * viper.] +1. A precious stone, dark-green, 
red, or violet, with fabulous properties; cf. 
Artites -1731. 9 . Bot. A genus of climbing 

plants (N.O. Apocynacese) 1731. 

Echo (e-kou), sb. PI. echoes, rarely echos. 
ME. [a. L. , a. Gr. jjx&i related to jxv sound. ] 
1. A repetition of sounds, due to the reflection 
of the sound-waves by some obstacle; hence 
concr. a secondary or imitative sound, as dist. 
from the original sound, a. The cause of this 
personified, e.g in Gr. Myth, as an Oread 1592. 
3. An artifice in verse, by which one line repeats 
the concluding syllables of the preceding line. 
Hence, this kind of verse. Also attrib., as in 
e. verse. 1633. 4. fig. A repetition or close imi- 

tation (e.g. of a writer’s thoughts or style) ; an 
enfeebled reproduction ; and the like 1622. Also 
transf of a person. 5. A/us. — e. organ , stop (see 
below) 1711. 6. Whist and Bridge. A conven- 

tional indication given to a partner of the num- 
ber of cards held in a suit led, etc. 1862. 

s. Echoes softly flung from rock and hill Bryant. 
Phr. To applaud to the e . : i. e. so vociferously as to 
produce echoes, a. Rom. 4 Jul. II. ti. 16a. 3. But 

are there cares and businesse with the pleasure? 
Echo. Leisure G. Herbert. Comb. e. organ, one of 
the divisions of a large organ, containing soft stops 
(e. stops) for echo effects. Hence Echo*iC a. of tne 
nature of an e. ; E*choism, the formation of words 
imitative of sounds i E’choist, one who repeats like 
an e. ; E’choixe v. to form words imitative of sounds. 
E'choless a, (lit. and fig ). 

Echo (e*k*n) , v. 1559. [f.thesb.] I. intr. To 
resound with an echo. Also fig. 1596. b. Of a 
sound : To be repeated by echoes, reverberate, 
resound ; hence fig. of rumours, fame, etc. 1559. 
9. tians. To repeat by echo 1855. Also transf. 
of light. 3. fig. To play the echo to ; to repeat 
the words of, imitate the style or sentiments of ; 
to resemble 1604. Also absol. and intr. 4. 
Whist and Bridge. (Cf. Echo sb. 6) 1862. 

1. And at every Roar it gave, it made all the 
Valley Eccho Bun van. That sound echoed and 
reverberated from innumerable cavities among the 
rocks De Foe. a. A sound echoed from many sides 
Bain. 3. Posterity have echoed these censures 
Kbightley. intr. Now e. vnto me, and sing, 1 hou 
myne Hey wood. Hence E’choer. Echoingly adv. 

Echo-meter* 1736. [f. Gr. foot + pirpov.] 
A/us. A graduated scale for measuring the dura- 
tion of sounds and ascertaining their intervals 
and ratios. So fEcho'metry. 

|}£clair (*ikle*u). 1870. [Fr.,lit. lightning.] 
A small pastry filled with cream and iced. 
fEclairdse, v. rare. 1754. [f. next.] tram. 
To dear up* 


|| Eclairci-ssement. 1673. [F. («k 1 fr,g«smaA), 
f. iclatrciss-, iclaircir to dear up. Kreq. in 
18th c.] A clearing up of what is obscure, un- 
known, or misunderstood; an explanation. 
When the e. comes there will be a scene Thackeray. 

Eclampsia, eclampsy (ekltempslA, -si). 
1866. [mod.L., as it a. Gr. *UKafi}pta, f. 
UXapnretv.] Path. * Epileptiform convulsions 
dependent on some actual disturbance of the 
nervous centres caused by anatomical lesion ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). So Eda*mptic a . ; also, erron . , 
eclampsic. 

I|£clat (Ala-). 1674. [Fr., related to iclater, 
OF. esclater to burst out: prob. ad/WGer. 
*slaitan , causative of *slftan\ see Slit.J ti. 
Brilliancy, radiance, dazzlingeffect-x835. fa. 
Ostentation; publicity; concr. public exposure, 
scandal -1823. 3. Lustre of reputation ; cele- 

brity, renown. In 19th c. often disparaging. 
1742. b. Conspicuous success; acclamation 
i 74 T - 

Ru He was then a man of had many servants 
Clarkndon. With the view of saving an <£. Byron. 

3 A diplomatist of great 6 . Byron. b. We get on 
with great 6 . Byron. So gEcl&t v. to make or be- 
come known ( rare X 

Eclectic (ekle’ktik). 1683. [ad. Gr. IxXe*- 
tikos selective, f. ^icA^yfi*.] 

A. adj. x. In ancient use, epithet of a class of 

philosophers who 'selected such doctrines as 
pleased them in every school’ (Liddell and 
Scott). In mod. times applied similarly, e.g. to 
V. Cousin and others. 9 . That borrows or is 
borrowed from various sources. Of persons, 
etc. : Broad, not exclusive. 1847. 3. Made up 

of selections, b. That selects. 1814. 

x. Some eu system of belief 1796. The E. school of 
thought Morlicy. a. The e. phraseology [of] the 
Shepherd's Calendar Church. 3. b. His mind waa 
in the best sense e. Gladstone. Hence Ecle'ctical a. 

B. sb. a. An adherent of the Eclectic school of 
philosophy x8c6. b. One who follows the 
eclectic method 1817. 

Eclecticism (ekle-ktisiz’m). 1835. [f. prec.] 
The eclectic philosophy; the eclectic method in 
speculation or practice. 

|'Ecle a gme. 1605. [a. med.L. eclegma , for 
ecligma , a. Gr. iuXeiypLa, f. tK\cix*w 10 lick 
! out.] Med. Old term for a linctus, or semifluid 
medicine, which is licked off the spoon -1710. 
Eclipse (Fklips), sb. ME. [a. OF. eclipse , 
esclipse, ad. L. eclipsis , Gr. c/cAci^r, f. JxAci- 
utt v to fail to appear.] x. Astron . An intercep - 1 
tion or obscuration of the light of the sun, moon, 
or other luminous body, by the intervention of 
some other body, either between it and the eye, 
or between the luminous body and that Illumi- 
nated by it; as of the moon, by passing through 
the earth’s shadow; of the sun, by the moon 
coming between it and the observer; or of a 
satellite, by entering the shadow of its primary, 
b. transf. Absence of light, temporary or per- 
manent 1526. n.fig. Obscuration, obscurity; 
dimness; loss of splendour 1598. 

x. Phr. Annular, partial, total e. i see these adjs. 
These late Eclipses in the Sun and Moone portend 
no good to vs Lear i. ii, xxa. transf. Blind among 
enemies. . Irrecoverably dark, total e. Milt. Sams. 80. 
a. God oftentimes leaves the brightest men in an e. 
Fuller, b. Of birds: Change to duller plumage 1838. 

Eclipse (fkli'ps), v. ME. [f. prec.] +L intr. 
To suffer eclipse -1667. Also \fig. 9. trans. 
To cause the obscuration of; said of a heavenly 
body. Also transf. %.fig. To throw into the 
shade, esp. by surpassing; to obscure, deprive 
of lustre 1581; tto hide from -1653. 

x. When tne moon eclipses the sun to us, the earth 
is eclipsed to the moon 1833. s. The splendour of the 
House of Argylehad been eclipsed Macaulay. Hence 
Ecli’psable a. Ecli-pser. 

Ecli’psls. 1538. [ad. Gr. luXetipit; see 
Eclipse sb/] ti. An omission of words need- 
ful fully to express the sense -1589. 9. In Irish 

Grammar : * The suppression of the sounds of 
certain radical consonants, by prefixing others 
of the same organ’ (J. O’Donovan). 

Ecliptic (fkli'ptik). ME. [ad. L. cc/ipticus, 
Gr. i/cXtivTi/cbt in same sense.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an eclipse 1609. 
Aho fig. 

Phr. E. limits , the limits within which an eclipse 
is possible. E. conjunction , a conjunction of sun 


and moon which results in a solar eclipse, f R. circle, 
line, wap ■ Ecliptic sb. 

B. sb. x • The great circle of the celestial sphere 
which is the apparent orbit of the sun. So 
called because eclipses can happen only when 
the moon is on or near this fine. Occas. « 
plane of the ecliptic. 1635. a. The great circle 
on the terrestrial sphere which at any given 
moment lies in the plane of the celestial ecliptic 
18x9. Hence Ecli'ptical a., -ly adv. 

Eclogite (e-klddgait). 1859. [f. Gr. btXoyfi 
selection.] Min. A metamorphic rock, consist* 
ing of granular garnet and hornblende, with 
grass-green smaragdite ; so called because the 
constituents do not exist together in primitive 
rocks. 

Eclogue (e’klpg). c. 1430. [ad. L. ecloga , a. 
Gr. inXoyrj, {. bnXiyttv to select. Also spelt 
xglogue, as if from Gr. at£ t aly 6 $ , in sense ' dis- 
course of goatherds \] A short poem of anykind, 
esp. a pastoral dialogue, e.g. Virgil’s Bucolics. 
+Eco*d, ini. 1733. [var. of Egad, q. v.] 
Used as a mild oath -1865. 

Ecology, etc., var. (Ecology, etc. 
Economic (fkanpmik). ME. [ad. L. crcono- 
micus, perh. through Fr. tconomique\ see Eco- 
nomy and - 1 C.] 

A. adj. x. T p ertaining to household man- 

agement (arch.) -1791. b. Relating to pecuni- 
ary position 1831. ft. Relating to Political 
Economy 1835. Practical, industrial (mod.). 
+3. — Economical 2. -1801. 4. Tkeol. Per- 
taining to economy of truth (mod.). 5. Pertain- 

ing to a dispensation. Cf. Economy II. 1817. 

x. EL. Oeconomickc or hou* hold order 1603. a. K. 
problems, subjects, forces {mod.), b. E. applications 
of electricity {mod.). 3. E. of her smiles 1801. 

B. sb. fx. ting. Housekeeping -1609. 9. pi. 

(after L. ceconomica , Gr. rcL oUtovopnica a treatise 
attributed to Aristotle.) The science of t house- 
hold, rural, and esp. political economy 1792. 3. 
Financial or material condition (mod.). 

a. The London school of Economics {mod.). 3. The 
oppression has gone . . into the economics of Ireland 
Carlylk. 

Economical (ikanjrmik&l), a. 1577. [f. as 
prec.] 1. - Economic a. i, 9, 4, 5. Now 
rare. 9 . Saving, thrifty (cf. Economy i) 1780. 

x. The e. writers of antiquity Gibbon, a. An (eco- 
nomical constitution is a necessary basis for an 
(economical administration Burke. [Pope’s] e. habits 
L. Stephen. Hence Econo*mic&lly adv. 

Economist (Fkp*n 5 mist). 1586. [f. Gr. 

oltcovbpos + -1ST. Cf. Fr. tconomiste/] 1. One 
who practises econom yf see Economy i); hence, 
a. A housekeeper (arch/) 1 b. A thrifty and effec- 
tive manager of money, time, etc. 1710. 9. 

A student of, or writer upon, political economy 
1804. b. One of the French school dubbed Les 
Economistes 1776. 

x. a. The perfect e., or mistress of a household 
Ruskin. b. A rigid e. of time 1841. a. a* Facts 
which form the special study of the e. Rookms. 

Economize (fkp-nftmoiz), v. 1648. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE. ] f 1 . intr. T o govern a household. 
9. trans . To use sparingly; to save from 1820. 
3. intr. To practise thrift (in a thing) 1790. 4. 
trans. To turn to account X832. 

4. [Machinery's] object k to a force supplied from 
without 1873. Hence Eco*nomiza*tion. the action 
of economizing. Eco*nomi *er, one who, or that 
which, economizes; in Meek, any appliance that 
effects a saving, esp. of beat or fuel. 


Economy (Fkpmftmi). 1530. [ad. L. arcono- 
mia , ad. Gr. olieovopua house management, and, 
in later Theol. use, as in II. below.] 

L i. Management pf expenditure : orig. of 
household (arch.), later of any, expenses; often 
specialized, as Domestic, A aval. Rural, etc. 
2. Political Economy [tr. Ft. iconomie politique] ; 
orig. The art of managing the resources of a 
people and of Its government (Adam Smith) ; 
later. The theoretical science of the laws of 
production and distribution of wealth (McCul- 
loch). 1767. 3. Careful management, frugality, 
of labour, money, time, etc. Also in pi. Sav- 
ings. 1670. 

1. Yconomie, or Howsolde keepynge 1^30 His 
Equipage and Oeconomy had something m them . • 
sumptuous Stable. The (Economy of a Common- 
wealth Hobbes. Dockyard E. and Naval Power 
x86x. 3. The e. shown by nature in her resources ia 

striking Darwin. Saved from bankruptcy by eco- 
nomies (mod.). 


m (sum), a (ptf»). au (fond), v (c*t). g (Fr. ciurf). 9 (ever), si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sxt). s (Psych*). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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EDELWEISS 


IL 1. Theol. The divine government of the 
world ; esp. ■» Dispensation, as the Mosaic , 
Jewish, Christian e. 1664 . a. Theol. J udidous 
handling, i. e. tactful presentation, of doctrine 
(a tr. of Gr. oltcovop'ia as used by the Fathers) 
1833. Hence, by confusion (begun by Vol- 
taire) with sense I. 3 : E. of truth -« A (dis- 
creditable) reticence 1796. 

1. The scheme of the divine e. 1814. a. An oeconomy 
of truth.. a sort of temperance Burnt*. 

HI. Jig. Organization, like that of a household, 
In a product of art, in the mind or body, nature 
or society 159a. 

(Economy of the fable Milt. The e. of the body 
1660, of the brain 1704. Phr. The animal, vegetable 
*• U. ift * *' ******* of society. 

|| Ecorch6 [pa. pple. of F. Scorcher ^ OF. 
escorcher : — L. excorticare, to take away the bark, 
to flay. ] An anatomical subject with thp skin re- 
moved so as to display the muscles for study. 
||£cossaise. 1863. [Fr.] A lively dance 
tune, formerly in s / 4 slow time, now in y 4 time. 

Ecostate (fkp*st/t), a. 1866. [f. E- prcf. + 
coda + •ate.} Dot. Having no central rib. 
Ilfccoute (ekut). 1815. [F., f. Scout erf] Mil. 
An excavation in which a miner listens lor the 
working of the enemy's miners. 

|| E-cphasis, also E'cphrasis. 1706. [Gr.] 
* A plain declaration *. 

P Ecphone-ma, ||Ecphone*sis, exclamation 
(Puttenham) : Greek rhetorical terms nowfound 
only in Diets. 

|| Ecphora (e*kfJrA>. 1715. [Gr., f. iKcplpeivf] 
Arch. 4 The projecture of a member or mould- 
ing of a column ’ (Gwilt). 

Ecphore(e-kfo*r),t/. 1914. [ad. Gr. Utpopeiu."] 
Psycho-analysis. To evoke or revive by means 
of a stimulus. 

fEcphra-ctic, a. 1657 . [ad. late Gr. imppan- 
t utos, f. iic<ppa<rotiv to remove obstructions.] 
Aperient, dcobstruent Also as quasi-rA -1883. 
||licraseur(*kraz0r). 1859. [F., f. ScrascrXo 
crush.] Surg. A blunt chain-saw, tightened by 
a screw, etc., for removing piles, polypi, etc. 
llEcroulement. 1820. [Fr.] The fall of a 
mass of rock, a building, etc. Also Jig, 

||Ecru (*krtt), a. ( sb .) 1869. [Fr.; “‘raw, un- 
bleached '.] The colour of unbleached linen. 
llEcstasis (e'kst&sis). i6ar. — next a, 3. 

Ecstasy (e'kst&si). ME. [a. OF. ecstatic, f. 
med.L. ext as is, a. Gr. Inoraots displacement, 
also, in lateGr.. a trance, f. Ik + lardvtu toplace. ] 
1. The state of being beside oneself with anxiety, 
astonishment, fear, or passion. a. Path . ta. 
Any morbid state characterized by unconscious- 
ness, as swoon, trance, catalepsy, etc. -1647. b. 
A nervous state in which the mind is absorbed 
in a dominant idea, and becomes insensible to 
surrounding objects 186 6. 3. In mystical 
writers, the state of rapture in which the soul, 
liberated from the body, was engaged in the 
contemplation of divine things. Now Hist. 
165a. b. The state of trance supposed to ac- 
company prophetic inspiration ; hence, Poetic 
frenzy or rapture 1670. 4. Rapture, transport ; 
rapturous delight 1536. +b. An outburst (of 

feeling, etc.) -1725* 

s. Our words will but increase his e. Mari.owe. s. 
a. The Ministers of the State.. I ike men in an Kxtnsy 
..had no Speech or Motion Clakrndon. 3. a. The 
Emigration of humane Souls from the bodie by E. 
Moke. b. Certaiue women in a kind ofecstasie fore- 
told of calamities to come Milt. 1 n mood Of minstrel 
e. Scott. 4 In the e. of my joy De Fob. tranf. 
The e. of the monk's terror Scott. 


E<CStasy, v. 1624. [f. the sb.] +1. trims. 
To throw into a state of frenzy or stupor. Only 
in pass. -1670. a. To raise to a high state of 
feeling; now esp. to enrapture 1634. 
a. The crowd was again ecstasied T. Hardy. 
Ecstatic (ekstse-tik). 1630. [ad. Gr. bcara- 
rurdrt see Ecstasy sb. and -ic. J 


A. adj. Of the nature of ecstasy ; character- 
ized by or producing ecstasy. Of persons : 
Subject to trance, catalepsy, rapturous emotion, 
etc. (See Ecstasy sb. z, a, 4.) 

1. In e. fit Milt. In trance extatic Pope. In e, 
pain Falconer, idolatry Disraeli. Minds of a 
visionary and e. nature 1878. 

B. sb. x. One who is subject to fits of ecstasy 


(see Ecstasy sb. 9, 3) 1659. n.pl. Sarcastically 
used for : Transports 1819. 

a. Ecstatics, again, might be spared 1865. Hence 
Ecsta*tical«. {arch.). Ecst&tieai-ly *&., t-ness. 
|| Ectasia (ekt/» 4 ziA). 1876. [f. as next, after 
Gr. hvasaOriaia, etc.] Path. A dilatation ; - 
Aneurism. 

llE’Ctasis. 1706. [a. Gr. t nracis , f. hereivetv 
to stretch out. j x. Gram . A figure whereby a 
short syllable is made long. 9. Path. Any 
morbid condition of dilatation. 

Ecteron, -onic, bad if. Ecderon, -onic. 
Ectethmoid (ekte-fmoid), a. 1882. [f. 
ECTO- + Ethmoid.) Anat. External to the 
ethmoid; prefrontal! 

l|EcthlipsiS (ekjjli-psis). 1657. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f, Mkl fitiy to squeeze out J Pros. 4 Crush- 
ing out, in verse, of a syllable ending in m be- 
fore an ensuing vowel ' (Roby). 

|| Ecthyma (ekJ>oi*m&). 1834. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. {tc&vfxa, f. Ik$vuv * to break out as heat or 
humours 1 (L. and S.).] Same as Impetigo. 
Ecto- (e’kto), comb, form, repr. Gr. hero-, 
stem of !*r< 5 f adv ., outside : 

E’ctoblast [Gr. fiAourroi], the membrane com- 
posing the walls of a cell. Exto-ctrneiform a., 
of or pertaining to one of the bones of the tarsus; 
see Cuneiform. E’ctocyst [Gr. kvotis], the 
cell encasing each individual of a colony of 
Polyzoa. E'ctodexm [Gr. Hippo], the outer 
layer of the blastoderm, called also epiblast; 
also, the outer layer of the body of the Coclen- 
terata; hence Ectode rmal, -mic adjs. Ecto- 
ge'nesis, the production of structures or bodies 
outside the organism. E ctopa rasite, any para- 
site which derives its nourishment from the skin. 
E'ctoplasm [Gr. wk&opa], the outer firm layer 
of the body of an Amoeba, or the like ; opp. to 
endoplasm ; hence Ectopla'smic a. E cto* 
pro'etous a. [Gr. vpamros], belonging to the 
Ectoprocta , an order of Polyzoa having the anus 
outside the mouth-tentacles. E ctopte-rygoida 
[see Pterygoid], situated externally to the 
pterygoid ; of or relating to an ectopterygoid 
bone. E'ctosarc [Gr. <rap£, oapnus], Zool. the 
outer transparent sarcode-layer of certain rhizo- 
pods, such as the Amoeba. Ectosto’sls [f. Gr. 
boriov, after ifoaruim], an external growth of 
hone. Ectozo'on (pi. -a) [Gr. Cyov], any para- 
sitic insect that infests the surface of the body ; 
opn. to Entozoon . 

|[ Ecto'pla. 1847. [mod.L. , f. Gr. inrovos out 
of place.] Path . 4 Displacement ; anomaly of 
situation or relation ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

II Ectro-pion, -um. 1685. [mod.L. ectropium, 
Gr. iKTpomoVy f. Ik + rpinuv.] Path. An out- 
ward bending ; esp . applied to eversion of the 
eyelid. 

Ectrotic (elctrp-tik), a. 1866. [ad. Gr. in- 
rparriKbe pertaining to abortion.] Med. Tend- 
ing to cause abortion of the foetus. Also tend- 
ing to produce the abortion of a disease. 
Ectypal(e*ktip&l),«. 1642. [f. next + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to an ectype ; of the nature of 
a copy; opp. to archetypal. 

Ectype (e'ktaip). 1642. [ad. Gr. (ktvitop 
adj. neut., f. In + rvnos figure.] 1. An impres- 
sion of a seal or medal. ? Obs . 1663. b. jig. A 
copy : esp. as opp. to archetype or prototype 
1646, 2. Arch. An object in relievo or em- 

bossed 1876. 

x. fog. The Complex Ideas of Substances are Ec- 
types, Copies too 1 out not perfect ones Locke. 
Ectypography (ektip^grifi). 1870. [f. Gr. 
imviros (see prec.) + -ypcupia.'\ A method of 
etching in which the lines on the plate are pro- 
duced in relief, 

||±C11 (eku). 1704. [Fr. L. scutum ; so 
called from the three fleurs-de-lis stamped on 
the coin as on a shield.] A French silver crown 
piece. Now, a French five-franc piece. 
Ecumenacy, -ic, -leal, etc. ; see CEcu men-. 
Eczema (ckiitai). 1753. [Gr. l*(*f*a 9 f. 
in + (ittv to boil.] Path. * A . . non-contagious, 
simple inflammation of the skin, characterized 
by the presence of itching papules and vesicles 
which discharge a serous fluid, or dry up ' (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hence Ecae'matoua a.. Ay adv. 


fEd-t (refix, OE. a/- ( ~ L. re-). Freq. in OK; 
occas. in ME. 

-ed, suffix in OE. -ed, • ad -od (- ud ), in 
ME. -ed (-id, -yd), the formative of the pa. pple. 
of wk. vbs. The ppl. suffix proper is -d 
: — OTeuL -do- : — Aryan -t4 - ; ct Gr. -r6t and 
L. -tus. x. The written spelling is usually -ed, 
although the pronunc. is now normally vowel- 
less (d), or after a voiceless cons, (t), as in robed 
(rdnbd), hoped (hdnpt). From 16th to 18th c. the 
suffix was often written when so pronounced, 
as in jumft, whipt, stept , and this is still occa- 
sionally clone. 

a. In 15th, 16th, and 17th c. the suffix was 
added to adapted forms of L. pples., e. g. 
situated, and to ppl. adjs. in -ate, ad. L. -a tus, 
e. g. bipinnate(d, dentate(d , without difference 
of meaning. 

3. Some of the adjs. formed by the addition of 
-ed to sbs. may be examples of this suffix. 

-ed, suffix OE -edc =» OS. -6di OTeut. 
type -6dJo- is appended to sbs. in order to form 
adjs., with the sense ' possessing, provided with, 
characterized by'; e.g. in toothed, moneyed , 
jaundiced , etc. As to pronunciation this suffix 
follows the same rules as -ED 
Edacious (fd^ Jas), a. 1819. [f. L. edaci - 
(nom. edax), f. edere + -ous.] Of or relating to 
eating; voracious; Jig. greedy. 

& Flunkies Carlyle. The e. tooth of Time Lowei l. 
Edacity (fda^slti). 1626. [f. as prec.] 1. 
The quality of being edacious; capacity for eat- 
ing. (Now Joe.) ta. Corrosive quality 1657. 
Edaphodont (e*dafod^nt), a. 1854. [ad. 
mod.L. edaphodus , f. Gr. tbcupos floor + 
bbbvrot tooth; so named from the shape of the 
teeth. ] Palxont. A fish of the fossil genus 
Edaphodus , found in deposits ranging from the 
Cretaceous to the Eocene. 

|| Edda (e*di). 1771. [ON. ;? proper name 
of the great-grandmother in the 4 Rigs [ml ' ; or 
? f. dOr poetry. ] Applied to : a. A miscellaneous 
handbook to Icelandic poetry written c 1230, and 
called since 164a Snorre's Edda, or the Younger 
or Prose Edda. b. A collection (made c 1300) 
of ancient ON. poems, named ‘ Elder or Poetic 
Edda * or 1 Kddaof Ssemund \ and erroneously 
ascribed to the I cel. historian Scemund (d. 1133). 
Hence Edda*ic, E'ddic a. of, pertaining to, or 
resembling the Eddas. 

Edder (e*dM), sb. Now dial. 1523. [? same 
as OE. eodor , eder enclosure.] Osiers, and the 
like, used for interlacing hedge stakes at the top. 
Hence Edder v. t also ether, to interlace or bind 
(a hedge) at the top with osiers, etc. E'dder* 
ing vbl. sb. the materials used in doing this. 
Edder, obs. and dial. LAdder sbJ, Eider. 
Eddish (e*dij). See also Earsh, Arrish. 
[?same as OE. edisc park; or ?from OE ed- 
4 again '. Either conjecture presents difficulties.] 
+1. OE. edisc : A park or enclosed pasture for 
cattle. 2. Grass (also clover, etc.) which grows 
again; aftermath, b. Stubble; a stubble-field. 
1468. 3. attrib ., as in e.-grass OE. 
Eddoe8(e > d^nz). 1685. [A Gold Coast word.] 
Bot. The tuberous stems of various araceous 
plants, as Colocasia esculenta, etc. Eddy-root : 
the root of the taro ( Colocasia tnacrorhiza ). 
Eddy (e*di), sb. 1455. [Of unkn. history; 
cf. ON. z9a of same meaning.] The water that 
runs contrary to the direction of the tide or cur- 
rent; a circular motion in water, a small whirl- 
pool. Also transf. of wind, fog, dust, etc. 
Also Jig. 

The madness of the straiten'd stream Turns In 
black eddies round Thomson. Circling eddies of fog 
Dickenb. Jig. The eddiesof the royal history Stanley. 
Eddy (e*di), v. 1730. [f. prec. sb.] I. intr. 
To move in an eddy or eddies (lit. and jig.) 1810. 
9. trans . To whirl round in eddies. Also with 
in : To collect as into an eddy (rare). 

x. Eddying in almost viewless wave Scott. The 
vapour . . eddying wildly in the air Tyndall, a. The 
circling mountains e. in From the bare wild the dis- 
sipated storm Thomson. 

E*ddy-wind. 1626. A wind that moves in 

an eddy. 

[jEdelwein (^delvois). 1862. [f. Ger. edel 
noble 4 weiss white.] Bot. An Alpine plant, 
Gnaphalium Leon topod turn or L. alpinum, re- 


ft (Ger. Kpln). § (Fr. peuj. tt (Ger. MtfUer). U (Fr. dime), ft (c*ul). € (e») (there), i (*) (r*sh). { (Fx. fox re). 5 (fir, firm, Airth). 



EDEMATOSE 

markable for its white woolly flower, growing’ at 
high altitudes on the Swiss mountains. 
Cdematose, -ous, var. ff. CEdkmatose, 

•OUS. y 

Eden (i-d’n). ME. [a. Heb.; meaning 
• pleasure, delight',] x. The first abode of 
Adam and Eve, Paradise, a. transf. and fig. 
A delightful abode, a paradise ME. 

a. This sceptred Isle.. This other E.. demy paradise 
Rich. II, u. i. 4a. Heoce Edenic (raa'nik) a, of or 
to E. * .... - 


pertaining to E. E'denlze V. to make like E. \ to 
admit into E. or Paradise. 

Edental (identfil), a. 1845. [£ E- + L. 

dcnUm + - al.] — next. 

IjEdenta-ta, sb. pi. 1834. fmod.L., f. eden - 
tat us, edentare to render toothless.] Z.00I. An 
order of Mammalia characterized by the absence 
of front teeth; represented by the Ant-eater, 
Armadillo. Sloth, etc. 

Edentate (fde-ntA). x8a8. [sd.L. edentalus; 
see prec. ] 

A. adi. Characterized by the absence of front 
teeib ; belonging to the Edentata, , Occas. — 

1 toothless 

He is not truly e., but has teeth Parker. 

B. s b. 1. in pi. — Edentata 1835. 9. joe. 

One who has lost his teeth. Kingsley. 

Edentulous (ide-ntidlas), a. 1789. [f. L. 

eden tutus toothless.! Having no teeth, toothless. 
Edge (edg), sb. [OE. Ay str. fern. OTeut. 
* a gja, f, OAryan root *ak t whence also l- acies, 
Gr. d/fir point, etc. (The sense * corner ’ of the 
equivalent Du. em t and Ger. eche, is wanting 
in Eng.).] 1. The thin sharpened side of a 

cutting instrument or weapon. Hence b. A 
cutting weapon OE. c. Sharpness ME. 9. 
fig- Power to cut or wound; trenchancy; keen- 
ness (of desire, etc.) 1593. 3. The crest of a 

narrow ridge ME. ; Jig. a sharp dividing line ; 
a critical position or moment 1507. 4. The line 

in which two surfaces, e.g. of a polyhedron, 
meet abruptly 1823. 5. Any relatively thin 

terminating border, as of a coin, a book, etc. 
1677. 6. A bounding line; a border; also, the 
part adjacent thereto. Also fig. ME. 7. The 
brink or verge (of a precipice, etc.) ME. 

z. (TheyJ escaped the e. of the sword Heir. xi. 34. 
A tool with a fine e. Godwin. C. The lenife has no 
a. {mod.). a. Abate the e. of Traitors, Gracious Lord 
Rich. ///. v, v. 35. Thee, of law Sheri dan, of appetite 
1830 Phr. On e . : full of eagerness, ready. To set 
the teeth on e.: 1 to cause an unpleasant tingling in 
the teeth * (J.)s also fig. 3. Jig. The perilous e. Of 
battel Milt. P. L. i. 876. 5. The milled e. of a 

shilling (mod.). The tope, of a book {mod.). 6 From 
e. to e. A th ' world Ant. \ CL n. ii. 117. fig. On the 

the e. qf\ on 


e. of winter Johnson. 7 .fig. Phr. Ont 
the point of (doing something). 
attrib. and Comb. 

a. locative, as e. -moulding, -gilt adj., etc. 
iective, as e. -cutting, c. advb., as e^t tutu. 
joi“* - ... 


b. ob- 

, _ ... Also 

Joint, a joint made by two edjges, forming a corner . 
•mill, an ore-grinding or oil-mill in which the 
Stones travel on their edges j -rail, (a) one form 
of rail-road rail, which bears the rolling stock on its 
edge (Knight) ; (b) a guard-rail placed by the side of 
the main mil at a switch ; -roll, a brass wheel used 
hot, in running an e. ornament, on a book cover 
(Knight) ; -shot a H having an e. planed, as a board ; 
•wheel, a' wheel travelling on its e. in an annular or 
circular bed (Knight). 

Edge (edg), v. ME [f. Edge sb . ; see also 
Egg v.] 1. trans. To give an edge to (a 

weapon, etc. or tool), b. trans f. and fig. To 
give keenness or incisive force to 1599. Ta. — 
Egg v. (but usu. with more direct reference to 
the sb.) ; also, to stimulate -1648. Also with 
on. 3. To set (the teeth) on edge. Now dial. 
ME. 4. To furnish with a border or edging 
*555* 5* **/r. To move edgeways; to advance 

by almost imperceptible movements. Chiefly 
Nauf . 1624. 0. trans. To move by insensible 

degrees ; to insinuate into a plai* 1677, 

*■ fig' With spirit of Honor edged More sharper 
then your Swords Hen. V, m . v . 38. To e. the 
appetite Blair r. This.. will Encourage and e., 
Industuous and Profitable Improuements Bacon. 4. 
Haunted spring and dale Edged with poplar pale 
Milt. A balustrade which edges it quite round 
Evelyn. 5, They . .stood edging in for the shore Dk 
Fok. 6. Every one edging his < hair a little nearer 
W. I a vino. Phr. To e. in (a word, etc.) 1 to get in 
edgeways. 

Edge-bone, corruption of Aitch-bone, q.v. 

* -c - - rc ... n 


5®4 

His sword, which he carried neither edgeies, nor in 
vaine 1617. 

tE'dgeling, -long, adv. ME. [See -ling , 
for the corrupt iorm dong cf. sidelong , etc. j tu 
With tlie edge. b. On the edge. -1611. 

b. A dye that stands edgdling, so as bs doubtful! 
what chance it will yeeld Cotgb. 

Edge-tool, edged tool. ME. x. In early 
use, Any implement having a sharp cutting 
edge, as a knife or a sword ; now (In lit. sense) 
restricted to industrial tools, as chisels, etc., 
also (with defining adj, heavy) axes, etc. Also 
attrib. a. fig . ; esp. in ptir. play or jest with 
edge tools 1579. 

Edge-ways, -wise, (rarely) -way. 1566. 
1. With the edge towards the spectator, a. Of 
motion ; With the edge foremost 1794. 8* On 

the edge. Smeaton. 

■ - fig- Phr. To get a word, eta As edgeways, etc. 

Edging (e-dsig), vbl sb. ME. Tf. Edge v. 
ti. The setting on edge (of the teeth). ME only! 
a. The putting an edge or border to anything. 
Also attrib .. as in e.-Taee, ~tile, etc* 1580, 8* 

coster. That which forms an edge to anything, as 
the fringe, trimming, etc. on the edge of a gar- 
ment, a border round a flower-bed, etc. 1664. 
Edgy (e-dji), a. 1775. [See -y.] L Sharp, 
cutting. Also fig. a. Of a painting ; Having 
the outlines too hard 1825. 

z. E. splinters Ruskin. a. Less e. .. than previous 
works 1868. lienee E'dginess. 

Edible (e‘dib’1). 1611. [ad. late L. edibilis, 
f. edereA A. adj. That is suitable for food 
B. sb. Anything edible, an article of food. 
(Chiefly m pi.) Hence Edibldity, E’dibleneas, 
the quality of being e. 

Edict (rdikt). ME. [ad. L. e dictum , f, edi 
cere , f. e + dicere. In 16th and 17th c. stressed 
on the last syllable.] That which is proclaimed 
by authority as a rule of action; an order issued 
by a sovereign to his subjects; an ordinance or 
proclamation having the force of law ; esp. the 
edicts of the Roman emperors, and of the French 
monarchs. Also fig. 

fig. The general 1 Edicts of nature Hooker. 

Phr. E. oj Nantes, an edict issued by Henry IV of 
France, granting toleration to the Protestants] re- 
voked by Louis XIV. 

Edictal (zdi-ktfll), a. 1814. [ad. late L. 
edictalis .] Of or pertaining to an edict or 
edicts; consisting of edicts. 

The e. rights of patronua 1 j oste. EdPctally adv. 
fEdi'ficant, a. 1649. [ad. L. adificantem .] 
Edifying -1655. 

fEdi*ncate, a. 1470. [ad. L. mdificatusj) 
Built up -1560. 

Edification (e dlfik^'Jan). ME. [ad. L. 


xdtficationemA 1. Building (now rare) 1549; 
f coner. a building -1584. Also fig. a. fig. A 
building up in faith and holiness of life (cf. 
i Cor. xiv.) ME ; mental or moral improvement; 
instruction (now often ironical) r66o. 

a. To the e. of God's people *651. That he might 
distribute his e. in equal proportions 1B57. 

Edl-ficative, a. ? Obs. ME. [f. L. tedificat - 
ppl. stem.] Edifying. 

Edificatory (edink^tari). 1649. [ad. L- 
xdificatorius .] Intended or proper for edifica- 
tion. 

Edifice (e-dtfis). ME [a. F. fdifiee , ad. L. 
xdificium\ see Edify.] i. A (large and stately) 
building, as a church, palace, fortress. Also 
trans f. and fig . fa. Style of building. North. 

1. fig. The corner-stone of Comte’s e. Mosley. 
Hence Edifl'cial a. pertaining to, or of the nature 

tSlfy (e-difsi), v. ME. [a. F. idifier, ad. 
L. xdificare, f. 1 odes, xdis a building, orig. a 
hearth + - /leave to make; see -fy.] x • trans. 
To build; to construct, set up (now rare). 
tb. To build over -1596. t n.fig. To build up, 
establish -1781. ta- intr. To take form, grow, 
prosper -1662. 4, trans. To build up in faith 

and holiness; to strengthen. Also absol. ME. 
b. To instruct, improve (occas. ironical) 1534. 
ts. intr. To profit spiritually or mentally -xSoo 
1. To take timber to edifie the house agalne 1641. 
Edified out of the Rib of Adam 81a T. Browns* s. 
He secretly edified the throne of his successors 
Gibbon. a. To edifie the conscience that is weake 
Drayton^ d. Txvel. N. v. i. 098. Hence E'd&ef 


EdffQl688 ( e'djrfes). a. 1617. f See -1 ess i r ^ m . Pfil that tends to moral and 
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EDUCATION 

Edlle, var. of ^Edils* 

Edlngtonlte (cdlgt/awit). 1895. [f. the 
surname Edington.] Min. A greyish white 
translucent mineral, consisting chiefly of the 
silicates of alumina, baryta, etc. 

Edit (edit), v. X791. [f. L. editus, pa. pple. 
of edere to give out ; also, back-formation from 
Editor.] fx. To publish, give to the world. 
Chiefly in pa. ppla a. To prepare an edition 
of, e.g . ' to e. (the works of} Horace,’ etc. b. 
To prepare, set in order for publication (literary 
material). Sometimes euphemistically for : To 
garble, ' cook c. To be or act as the Editor 
of (a newspaper, etc.). 1793. 
su b. The fofly of attempting to # e.* the news 1885* 
Edition (fdi-Jan). 1551. [a. F. fditum, ad. 
L. editionem ; see prec.J ti. Publication -1663, 
ta. The action of producing; hence, birth, crea- 
tion, origin, kind, fashion -1677. 3. corner, su 

One of the differing forms in which a literary 
woTk is published, b. The whole number of 
copies pnnted from the same set of types and 
issued at one time. 1570. Also fig. 

s. Baron a of late e. Earl Monm. 3. A. Above 60 
editions liflhe Orlando Furiosowere published in the 
16th century Hallam. b. Tbe latest e. of an evening 
paper {mod.) Hence tEdi'Uoner {rare) « Editor. 
llEditio princept (fdi'Jia primseps). 1809. 
r mod.L.] The first printed edition of a book. 
Editor (e*dit3i). 1649. [a. L , ; sec Edit.] 
+1. A publisher (cf. F. iditeur). 9. One who 
edits (a text, newspaper, etc.) 1712. 

s. This blunder-headed e. of Pelfs Messenger 
COBBKTT. 

Editorial (edit 5® -rial). 1744. [f. prec.] A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to an editor; characteristic 
of an editor ; as e. criticism , prophecy , etc. B. sb. 
A newspaper article written by, or by the direc- 
tion of. the editor 1864. Hence Edito'rially 
adv. in an e. manner or capacity. 

E'ditorship. 1789 . [See -ship.] Theduties, 
functions, and office of an editor; editorial 
superintendence. 

Editress (e-ditris). 1799. [See -ess.] A 
female editor. 

tEdi*tiiate, v. [f. L. xdituat ppl. stem of 
xdituari , f. xdituus, tr. Gr. vs as /copes in Acts 
ix. 35.] To keep, as a temple. J. G[regoryJ. 
E domitish, a. 1641. [f. Edomtte ilescen- 


dant of Esau or Edom, inhabitant of Fkiom + 
-ishJ Pertaining to Edom ; characteristic of 
the Edomites. In 17th c. sometimes used with 
reference to Ps. cxxxvii. 7. 

Edriopbthalmian (e?dri t pf]wlmifln). 1877. 
I rood.L. Edriophthalma sb. pi. (irreg. f. Gr 
tbpa seat + 6 <b 0 aX/* 6 s eye).] a. adj. Belonging 
to or resembling the Edriophthalma , or sessile- 
cyed Crustacea (including the Prawns, Shrimps, 
etc.), b. sb. An individual of that order. So 
E drlophtha'lmcma a. 

Educable ^e-ditllUlb’l), a. 1845. [as if ad. 
- *edueabilis.] Capable of being educated. 
Hence E ducabl'llty. 

Educate (e*ditfk^t),». 1588. [f. L. educat-, 
edit care, related to educcrc to lead forth (see 
Educk).] trans. or absol. ti. To rear, bring 
up -r8x8. 9. To bring up from childhood, so 

as to form habits, manners, mental and physical 
aptitudes 1618. b. To provide schooling for 
1588. 8. To train generally 1849. 4. To train 

so as to develop some special aptitude, taste, or 
disposition. Const to, also inf. 184X. 

a. Mountaines, among which he had been educated 
Bolton, b. It coats Ud. a week to e. a child 1863. 
The question is, not what to teach, but how to e. 

1 nos lev. 4. Our ears are educated to music by his 
rhythm Kmsrsoil I had. .to e. . .our party Dasaaiai. 
Educated (e didk*»tfid) # ppl. a. 1670. [t, 
prec.] That has received education ; instructed, 
trained, etc. ; see the vb. Often qualified, as 
half-, over-, well-, etc. Also trans/. 
Edu c a t ion (cdi«k/i-J»n). 1531. fad. L. 
educationem ; see Educate v.] +1. The pro- 

cess of nourishing or rearing -l66x. a. The 
process of bringing up (young persons); the 
manner in which a person has been brought up. 
Obs. exc. with notion of 3. 1531, g. The sys- 
tematic instruction, sdhooling or training given 
to the young (and, by extension, to adults) in 
preparation lor the work of life. Also, the whole 
course of scholastic instruction which a person 
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has received. Often qualified, ar classical, 
legal, medical, technical, etc. 1616. Also fig. 
4> Hence, Culture or development of powers, 
formation of character. Often qualified, as 
intellectual, moral, etc. x86o. 5. attrib., as B . 
Society, etc. 1662 

a. The be»te forme of e. or bringing up of noble 
children Elyot. 3. If you consent to put your clerical 
e., or any other part or your c., under their direction 
or control Burke. Jig. The e. of the world Temple. 
4. It confounds e. with the knowledge of facts, 
whereas it really is the possession of method Rogers. 

Hence Educa*tlonal a. tdue to e. ; of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with ©, Educa’tionally adv. 
Educa'tionaliat, Educa*tionlet, a student of the 
science or methods of e. | an advocate of e. 

Educative (e'didlutfv), a. 1844. [f. L. 

educate ppl. stem; sen EDUCATE. ) 1. Of or 

pertaining to education 1856. 3. Tending to 

educate, as, an educative knowledge. *" 
Educator (e'ditfkritw). 1566. [a. L.] One 
who or that which educates. Hence Educa- 
tress, a female e. 

Educe v. ME [ad. L. educere to 

lead out.] +i, pass. To be led forth, as a river, 
a blood-vessel -1578. ta. Med. To draw forth 
so as to remove -1658. 3. To bring out, elicit, 

develop 1603. b. Chem. To disengage from a 
compound; contrasted with produce 1805. 4. 

To evoke, give rise to 1665. 

3. Chaos was that ancient slime, out of which ol 
things were educed Gale. Notions .. which we e. 
from experience Sir W. Hamilton. Ilencc Edu*- 
Ciblo a. that may be educed. 

Educt (Pd»kt). 1799. [ad. L, eductum, pa. 
pple. neut. of educere to Educe.] That which 
is educed. 1. Chem . A body separated by de- 
composition from another; as di&t. from pro- 
duct . a. A result of inference or of develop- 
ment 1816. 

Eduction (fdn'kjan). 1649. [ad. L. tdut- 
tiortem, f. educere .] tx. A leading or putting 
forth or out -1659. t a. Med. Removal by draw- 
ing forth -1710. 8- The action of educing. 

Also cotter, mm Educt. 1655. 4. Steam-engine . 

a. * Exhaust, b. Shoit for e.-valvc. 178a. 

4. b. An e. valve . . to let the steam escape to the 
condenser 1859. 

Eductive (idtrktiv), a. 1657. [f. L. educt-, 
educere .1 Tending to educe. 

Eductor (fdtrktaj). 1794. [a. L.] He who, 
or that which, educes. 

Edulcorate (AUrlkdr/l), ppl. a. rare . 1810. 
[ See next. ] Softened, sweetened. 
Edulcorate (MoTkorstt), v. 1641. [f. L. 
edulcorat -, edulcorate .] +1. To make sweet 

-1710. s. To free from harsh and acrid pro- 
perties; to punfy, soften 1641. 3. Chem . To 

tree from soluble particles by washing, etc. 1660. 

a. Experiments for edulcorating vicious train-oil 
1762. Hence Edu lcora'tlon, tha action or process 
of washing away particles soluble in water. 

Edulcorator (JdtrlkorriUi). 1669. [f. as 
prec.J One who, or that which, edulcorates. 
Edward (e'dwaid;. 1598. The * angel 1 of 
Edward IV, or the * noble ’ of Edward III. 

E. skoveibeard, a broad shilling of Edward VI, used 
In the game of Shovel-board. Merry IV. 1, i. 158. 

Edwardian iedw§udi&n), a. and sb. 1861. 
[-ian.] 1. Pertaining to (the reigns of) the three 
Edwards (1373-1377). a. Belonging to the 
reign of Edward VI (1547- 1553) 1866. b. 
Belonging to (an alumnus of) a school of the 
foundation of Edward VI , St. Edward's School, 
Oxford, or King Edward VII Schools 1873. 
c. (A person) of tne reign of Edward VII (1901- 
29x0) 1908. Also Edwa'rdine (-cfn) a. belong- 
ing to the acts of Edward Vi's reign. 

£e, north, and isp. Sc. t Eye. 

-ee, suffix 1 , correl. to -or; orig. ad. -/of 
certain AF. pa. pples.; used chiefly in technical 
terms of Eng. law, denoting usually the indirect 
object of the vbs. from which they are derived; 
as vendee, the person to whom a sale is made; 
etc. In a few words, as bargee, devotee, the use 
it app. arbitrary. 

•• -ee also appears in the Eng. spelling of cer- 
tain sbs. adopted from mod.F. ppl. sbs, in -4, 
as debauchee, refugee. 

•ee, suffix >, nsu. with a dim. force, as m 
bootee, coatee In other words, as goatee, settee, 
its meaning is vague. 

Eat (it), [Com. Teat, t Ofi. ml g^OTcnt. 
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*£/**; cf. Du., Ger., and Da. aal, etc.] 1. 
The name of a genus ( Anguilla ) of soft-finned 
osseous fishes, resembling snakes in appear- 
ance; including the Common or Sharp-nosed 
Eel (A. an gu ilia ), and the Broad-nosea Eel or 
Grig (A. latirostris). b. A name for the 
Murxnidx, comprising the true eels with other 
genera, notably the Conger. OE. a. Applied 
to other fishes resembling eels in form 1705. 3. 

The pop. name for the Bntozoa found in vinegar, 
and in sour paste 1746. 

1. An old yeele is wholsomer than a yong Cooam. 
t Salt e. : a rope's end used for flogging. Parra a. 
Electric e. 1 <=> Gymnotus. Niue-eyed c.\ the River 
Lamprey. 

Comb.-. ©.-backed a. applied to horses having 
black lists along their backs; -basket, a trap of 
basket-work with funnel-shaped entrance for catching 
eels 1 -buck tse« Buck jM) ; -fork =■ Ebl-spbar ; 
•grass (£/.S\). a name for Gsass-wrack (Zostera 
marina ), and for other grass-like weeds f -pot m eel • 
buck 1 -ware, Ranunculus Jluitans y -weel (err on. 
.•wheel) — eel-buck. 

Eel-bed. 1483. A pond for eels ; irons/, a 
bivouac on swampy ground. 

Eel-fere (Plfe»j). 1533. a. The passage of 
young eels up a river, b. A brood of young eels. 

Eed-pout. [OE. ielcptUa , corr. to M.Du. 
aelpuyt , G. aalputtc\ see EEL, PoUT jJ. 1 ] I. - 
Bur mot. b. m Blennv. 3. ? — eel-ware 1736. 

EeT-skin. 156a. [f. Eel + Skin.] The skin 
of an eel. Also attrib., as in eelskin-dresa, a 
tight-fitting dress. 

Eed-spear. 1555. [f. Eel -t- Spear.] A 
pronged instrument for spearing eels. 

Eely (Pli), a. 1655. [See -Y.] Eel-like. 

Een, obs. and dial. pi. of Eye. 

E'en, var. of Even adv. 

Eer, obs. f. Ere, before, 

-eer, suffix, repr. Fr. ~ier (« L. -iarius, and 
often replacing - air : — L. arius), in sense * one 
who is concerned with * one who deals in ’, 
often with a contemptuous implication. 

E'er, var. of Ever. 

Eerie, eery a. [ME. eri, ? var. of erj, 
Argh; or ? f. that word +-Y. Properly .Sr.] I. 
Fearful, timid. In mod. use, expressing the 
notion of a vague superstitious uneasiness, o. 
Fear-inspiring; gloomy, strange, wrird 1792. 

a. N ight comes dark and eerie 1795. Hence EeTily 
adv. Ee’rinesa, a vague sense of fear ; superstitious 
dread. EeTlsome a. weird, gloomy. 

EeteCn, eette, obs. fif. pres, t., pa. t. and 
pple. of Eat. 

Ef (ef). Name of the letter F, q.v. 

Ef-, pref, repr. L. pref. ex- used before f. 

Eflfable (e*ftb’l), a. 1637. [a. F., ad. L. 

effabilis, f. effari to speak out.] That can be 
uttered, or expressed in words. Now only arch. 
Efface (ef/i*s), v. 1490. [ad- F. tffacer , f. 
L. ex -t faciesj] x. To rub out, obliterate ; more 
widely, to cause to disappear x 6 zx. 3 . To ex- 
punge, erase. Now only in fig. sentences. 1737. 
3. To wipe out; to blot out, obtain oblivion for; 
to abolish 1490. 4 .fig. To reduce to insigni- 

ficance; also rtfi. [after Fk sc facer ] 17x6. 

j. So coin grows smooth.. Till Cesar's image b 
effaced at last Cowrxa. a. Fluent Shakspeare scarce 
effac’d a line Porn. 3. All my sins e. Wesley. a. 
As a politician he has completely effaced himself 
(mod.). Hence Eff&*ceable a. Effa’cement. 
Eflh'cive a. (nonce-rod.), dbposed or tending to a. 

IjEflard (efaT*), a. 1738. [a. F., f. effarerj] 
Her. Salient. 

fEffifSCinate, v. x6i6. [f. L. effaseinat-, 

effascinare .] — Fascinate -1678. So tEflhs- 
cina*tloxk, - Fascination. 

+Effe*te. 1650. [ad. L. effatum (also used), 
f. effari to speak ouL] A saying, dictum, 
maxim -1690. 1 

Effect (efe*kt),j£. ME. [a. OF. effect (mod. 
F. effet), ad. L. effect us, f. ejiccre to work out, f. 
ex + facer*."] x. Something caused or produced; 
a result, consequence. Correl, w. CAUSE, b. 
Efficacy ME. c. Afech. The amount of work 
done in a given time x8xa. a. Purport, drift, 
tenor ME ts. An outward manifestation ; a 
phenomenon -X656. b» A (happy) combination 
of colour or form in a picture, a kndsoa.tr esc. 
1884. t4- Something attained or acquired by 

an action 160a. b.//. Goods and chattels, mov- 
able property ; also, ftmds In the bank to meet 
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drafts 1704* 5. Operative influence 1668. b» 

The state or fact of being operative 1771. 8. 

T he impression produced on the mind 1736. 
7. Accomplishment 1483. tb. Reality, fact -1674. 

x. We know not at all what death b in itself ; but 
only some of its effects Butlul b. This Tree b . .of 
Divine e. To op^n Eyes Milt. P. L. ix. 865. C. Phr. 
UitfUl c, 1 the net result, after allowance made for 
friction, etc. a Phr. To this or that e. % to the e. 
that . i What effects of passion shows she Much 
Ado n. tfl. xxa. 4. if ami. 111. iiL 54. b. Sale of 
household effects {mod.). 5. Speeches which will 

have an o. upon the courts Jowett. b. Phr. To give 
e. tot to render operative. To take e.i to become 
operative. 7. Par. To bring to e^ to carry into 4 
b. Tr. 4 Cr. v. iiL 109. Phr. In e. 1 formerly e in 
fact, in reality; in mod. use, virtually, substantially. 
Hence Effe'ctleaa a. 

Effect (efe*kt), v. 1589. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To bring about; to accomplbh. b. To 
make (arch.) 170X. ts. To give effect to; to 
fulfil -1660. T3- absol. and intr. To have an 

effect, be effectual -1660. IT 4- Confused with 
Affect 1494. 

x. To e. a marriage Shakb., Peace 1799. a cure 
Jowrrr. Phr. To e. a sale, an insurance ; hence, to 
e. a policy (of insurance), a. Tr. 4 Cr. v. x. 6. 

Hence Effb*cter, -or, one who or that which effects. 
Effo'Ctlble a. capable of being effected, t Effete- 
lion, production; performance; in Geom. a construc- 
tion, a proposition. 

Effective (efe-ktiv). ME. [a. F. effect if, 
-i ive , ad. L. effcctivus. J 

A. adj. tx. That is concerned in the produc- 

tion 0/-1O84; having the power of acting upon 
objects -1653. t 9 - Concerned with, or having 
the function of, effecting -1607. 3. That has 

an effect 1760 ; spec, said of that portion of an 
agency or force which is actually brought to 
bear on an object 1798, 4. Efficient ME; 

striking 1853. 5. Fit for work or service, as 

soldiers, etc. 1684. 6. Actual, de facto ; opp. 

to potential, nominal 1786. 

3. An a voice in legislation Adam Smith. E. range 1 
the range within which a missile or fire-arm be. E. 
faith , love (Theol.) : that bears fruit in action. 4. An 
e. speaker 1836. 5. Army of 60,000 on paper 1 of e. 

more than 50^00 Carlyle. Phr. E. charge : the ex* 
penditure on e. forces, as dbt. .'rom pensions, etc. 6 . 
The collection of an e. ..revenue Burke. Phr. E. 
coin, as dbt. from paper money. 

B. sb. fx. An efficient cause -1686. a. Mil 
An effective soldier. (See A. 5.) Usually pi, 
1733. b. collect, sing. The effective part of an 
army 1885. 

a. The ramsons.. consist of 1000 Effectives 17a*. 
Hence Effb'Ctively adv. in an e. manner 1 fin 
fact; virtually; decisively, completely. Effe'Ctive* 
neas, the quality of being e. 

fEffectress (efektr^s). 1601. [See - ess.] A 
female effecter -1663. So ||Effe*ctrlx [sc. causa, 
vis\ an efficient cause or power. 

Effectual (efe-ktirfdl), a. ME. [a. 07 . 
effe duel : — late L. effectualis, f. effectus Effect 
j£.] x. That produces its intended effect, or 
answers its purpose. -|*a. — Effective, q. v. 
-1689. 8. Of prayers : Earnest, urgent MEk 

t4. ? Actual -1655. t5- To the point, pertinent, 
conclusive -*1677. 

x. To make complaints rather e. than loud Busina 
Phr. E. calling (TheoL) t * the word of God's Spirit, 
whereby . .he doth persuade and enable us to embrace 
Jesus Christ * Shorter ’ Cateck. E. demand (Pol. 
Econ.) 1 demand ' sufficient to effectuate the bringing 
of the commodity to market* (Adam Smyth). 5. A 
speedy and e. answer 1635. 

Hence Effectuality, e. quality. Effectually 
adv. so as to answer the purpose; feamestlys fex- 
pliritlyi fin effect ; fin fact. Effe*ctualneaa (now 
rant), efficacy. 

Effectuate (efe'ktiwirit), v. 1380. [f. F. 
effectuer , t L. effectus; after Actuate.] front. 
To bring to pass ; to carry into effect, accom- 
plish. 

Toe. a deaire Sidney, a Core Chsyne, purpose John- 
son, an intention Cruise, e conclusion (mod.). 

Hence Effectuation, accomplishment, fulfilment, 
tEffectttom, a. ME. [ad. OF. effectueux, 
ad. med.L. effectuosus ; aeo Effect sb* and -ous. J 
- Effectual a. x, 3. -1655. Hence tUhv 
txxoue-ly adv,, tneaa. 

fEffisif, sb. ME. [Sa var. of Affair, q. ▼.] 
1. A * cause* -1605. a. Appearance ; show ; 
ceremony -1818. 

Effelr, effer e (in Sc. t£Pt), v. n. dial. ME. 
[Usual spelling of Affeir, Afpere .1 x. im- 
port. intr. To fall by right, appertain, be proper 

U (Fr. dtme). § (owii). e (e«) (thrre), I (Jl) (im), / (Fr. fnit*\ 9 (Ur, fern, earth). 
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or meet. Obs. exc. in Sc. law phr. ' as effeirs 
•f-a. As personal vb. To pertain properly -1820. 
a. In all that efTeirs to war Scott. 

£ffeminacy (dfemin&si). 1602. [f. Ef- 
feminate a.; see-ACY.] 1. Effeminate quality; 
unmanly weakness, softness, or delicacy, ta. 
Addiction to women -1671. 
a. But foul e. held me yok't Her Bond-Slave Milt. 
Effeminate (efe*min/t). ME. [ad. JL. effe - 
minatm, effeminare , f. ef- (for ex-) + femina.] 

A. adj. 1. That has become like a woman : 

a. Unmanly, enervated; self-indulgent; delicate 
or over-refined, b. Of things : Characterized 
by, or proceeding from, effeminacy 1579. tc. 
Gentle, compassionate -1594. +d. Of music, 

odours, etc. : Soft, voluptuous -1692. ta. Ad- 
dicted to women -1589. 

1. a. An e. peraone neuer hath© spirite to any hie 
or noble dedes Ld. Berners. b. 1 scorn those e. 
revenges 1685. C. Rich. Ill, in. vii. an. 

B. sb. An effeminate person 1597. 

This wanton young e. [Richard II) Daniel. 

Hence Effe'xninately adv. m an unmanly manner 

or style; tthrough addiction to women (Milt. Sams. 
562). EfFe'minateness, e. quality or condition, 
effeminate (efe‘min£it), v. ME. [ad. L. 
effcminatus\ see prec.] ti. trans . To represent 
as a woman (rare) -1739. a. To make woman- 
ish or unmanly; to enervate 1351. 3* intr. 

To become womanish; to grow weak, languish 
ME. 

a. Luxurious living ..'Effeminates fools in body 
Shadwelu 3. In a slothfull peace both courages will 

e. , and manners corrupt Bacon. 

Effemination (efe min^-fbn). ? Obs. 1650. 
[ad. L. effeminationem . ] The process of mak- 
ing or of becoming effeminate. 

Effeminize (efcminaiz), v. Now rare . 1612. 
[f. Effeminate a. +-ize.] trans. To render 
effeminate. 

||Effendi (efe'ndi). 1614. [Turk. efendT , a 
corruption of Gr. civOcvttji (afjie'nd/s) lord, 
master. ] A Turkish title of respect, chiefly ap- 
plied to officials and to professional men. 
Efferent (e’ftfrent). 1856. [ad.L.tr fferenlem, 

f. efferre.] Phys. a. adj. Conveying outwards; 
as, e. vessels , nerves . Opp. to Afferent, b. 
sb. That which carries outwards 1876. 
•fE'flSerous, a . rare . 1614. [£ L. ex + ferus + 
-ous. ] Fierce, violent -1657. 

Effervesce (efoive*s\ v. 1702. [ad. L. effer- 
vt\cerc, f. ex + fervescere , inceptive f. fervere to 
be hot. ] t*. inh\ ‘To generate heat by intestine 
motion * (J.). a. To give off bubbles of gas, 
esp. as the result of chemical action 1784. Of 
the gas itself : To issue forth in bubbles 1830. 
Also Jig. 

a fig. A number of. .juveniles . . were effervescing 
in all those modes of. .gambol and mischief Mrs. 
Stowe. Hence EfTerve’scible a. capable of pro- 
ducing effervescence ; fig. ready to e. Euerve*acive 
a. tending to effervescence. 

Effervescence (efcjve*sens). 1651. [f. L. 
effervescentem; see prec.] ti. The action of 
boiling up ; heated agitation of the particles of 
a fluid -1710. a. The action of bubbling up as 
if boiling ; the rise of bubbles of gas from a fluid ; 
esp. as the result of chemical action 1684. 
a. That e. observed in the mixture of acids and 
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alkalies Bkhkm.ky. fig. The e. of invention Johnson. 
So Effervescency, effervescent state or condition. 
Effervescent (efoive's^nt), a. 1684. [ad. 
L. effervescentem ; see above. V +1. That is in 
a state of bubbling heat. 9. That has the pro- 
perty of rising in bubbles 1875. Also fig. 

*• fig- Nonsense e. with animal spirits Macaulay. 
Effet, obs. or dial. f. Eft sb.* 

Effete (ef?t), a. 1621. [ad. L. effetus , f. ef- 
Tor ex) + fetus that has brought forth.] ti. 
Jf animals : That has ceased to bring forth off- 
spring -J774. Also fig. 9. transf. Of sub- 
stances : That has lost its special quality or 
viitue; exhausted, worn out 166a. 3. fig. Of 
systems, etc. : That has exhausted its vigour; 
incapable of efficient action 1790. 

3. They find the old governments e., worn out Burki. 
Youre. English aristocrat 1857. Hence EffctenesB. 
fE-fficace, sb. ME. [a. OF., ad. L. cfficacia, 
f. efficax. ] a. Efficacy, b. Effect, c. Active 
duty. -1712. 

Efficacious (efik/ijbs), a. 1528. [f. L. 
tfficaci - (stem of efficax) + -ous; see -acious.] 
That produces, or is certain to produce, the 


intended effect; effective. (Not said, in prose, 
of personal agents.) 

Lesse e- that is, in plain English ineffectual 1651. 
Hence Emca‘ciouB-ly adv., -ness. 

Effica*city. ME. [ad. L. efflcacitatem (see 
preej. | -* next. 

Efficacy (e'fik&si). 1527. [ad. L. efflcacia y 
f. efficax; see -ACY.] 1. Capacity to produce 
effects ; power to effect the object intended. 
(Not used of personal agents.) t2. A mode of 
effecting a result. Locke. t3. Effect 
1. An act, not .. beyond the e. of the Sun Jsir T. 
Browne. E. in a distemper Berkeley. The e. of 
mirth Johnson. 

Efficience (efrjens). ? Obs. 1669. [ad. L. 
efficient ia; see Efficient and -ence.J The 
exercise of efficient power. 

Efficiency (efrfensi). 1593. [ad. L. effi- 
cients; see prec. | x. The fact of being an 
efficient cause. Now only in philosophical use. 
+b. Production, causation, creation -1678. a. 
Efficient power, effectiveness, efficacy 1633. 

a. The greatest dissemination of power consistent 
with r. Mill. The e. of labour Fawcett. 

Efficient (efrjent). ME. [a. F., ad. L. effi - j 
cientem, f. (ult.) ef- (for ex) + face re. ] 

A. adj. z. Making, causing to be; that makes I 
(a thing) to be what it is. 9. Productive of 
effects ; operative. Of persons : Adequately 
skilled and active. 1787. 

t. The common e. cause of beauty Burke, a. Ane. 
government 1787. An expert and e. workman 1850. 

B. sb. fi. ‘ The cause which makes effects to 

be what they are’ (I.). Common in 17th c. 
-Z804. 9. Mil. An efficient soldier; a volunteer 

qualified for service 1864. 

x. The K or Author of it, is .. God himselfe 1649. 
Hence Efficiently adv. fas by an c. cause ; in an e. 
manner. 

tEffie-rce, v. [f. Ef- + Fierce.] To render 
fierce. Spenser F. Q. iii. xi. 27. 

Effi-gial, a. rare. 1715. [f. L. effigies. ] Of 
the nature of an effigy. 

Effigiate (efrdgi^it), v. Now rare. 1608. 
[f. late L. effigiat -, effigiare , f. effigies.'] To 
present a likeness of; to portray. ALsofig. Also 
with into (obs.). 

To effigiat the Emperouf Nero 1628. Hence 
Effigia*tion, the action of representing! a repre- 
sentation. 

|| Effigies (efi'dgiifz). arch. 1600. [L.] Now 
Effigy, q. v. 

Effigy 1539. [a, F. effigie , ad. L. 

effigies , f. (ult.) ef- (for ex) + fingere.) A like- 
ness, portrait, or image. Now chiefly applied 
to a sculptured figure or to a habited image ; 
also to a portrait on coins. 

Phrases. In e. : under the form, or by means of, a 
representation ; also fig. To execute , hang, bum in 

e. : to treat thus an image of anyone, as an indication 
of the treatment popularly desired for the original; 
formerly also done in the case of a criminal who had 
fled from justice. 

fEffia-gitate, v. rare. 1641. [f. L. efflagitat-, 
efftagitare, [. ex + flu git arc to demand. J To de- 
mand eagerly -1676. 

fEffla’te, v. rare. 1634. [f. L. efflot- } efflare , 

f. ex + flare to blow.] To puff out. 

Effiation (cfl/J*Jan). 1578. [f. as prec.] X. 

A blowing out; expulsion of breath. 9. concr. 
That which is blown or breathed forth 1862. 

The Rig>veda is the e. of that great being F. Hall. 

Effloresce (eflore*s), v. 1775. [ad. L. efflo- 
resccre, inceptive form of e fflorere, f. ef- (for ex) 

+ florere. ] x.To bloom, burst forth into or as 
into flowers. 9. Chem. a. Of a crystalline sub- 
stance : To change over the surface, or through- 
out, to ‘flowers’ or fine powder, owing to loss 
of water on exposure to the air 1788. b. Of a 
salt : To come to the surface, and there crystal- 
lize 1820. c. Of the ground, a wall, etc. : To 
become covered with a powdery crust of saline 
particles left by evaporation 18 . . . 3. fig. To 

blossom out; to become manifest 1834. 

3 A disposition .to e. into extremely tall talk 1864. 

Efflorescence (eflore’sens). 1626. [a. F. ; 
see prec. -knce. | x. The process, or period, 
of flowering. Also fig. 9. Path. ‘A morbid 
redness, or rash of the skin ’ (Syd. Soe . Lex.) 
1684. 3. Chem. The process of efflorescing (see 

Effloresce 2) ; the powdery deposit which re- 
sults from this 1667. 

* .fig. His impertinent e. of Rhetorick Marvell. 
So TCfllorcacency (in senses x fig. and 3). 


Efflorescent (eflore -sent), 1818. [ad. L. 
efflorescent cm. ] x. Bot. That is efflorescing or 
blooming, a. Resembling, or forming, an efflo- 
rescence; also fig. 

Effiower (cflowi), v. rare. 1875. [ad. F. 
effleurer. 1 To deprive a skin of its epidermis 
with a blunt knife. 

Effluence (e‘fl*tt£ng) . 1603. [f. L. effluentem 
flowing out.] x. A flowing out (csf. of light, 
magnetism, etc.). Also transf. and fig. 1628. 
9. concr. That wnich flows forth; an emanation. 
Also fig. 1603. 

1. A moist e. of vapours >635. transf. That storm- 
ful e. towards the Frontiers Carlylk. a. Colour is 
an e. of form Jowktt. So ]E*ffluency. 

Effluent (e*flittSnt). 1726. [ad. L. effluen - 
ton; f. (ult.) ex 4- fiuere. J 

A. adj. That flows forth or outwards, as an 

e. drain. 

B. sb. a. A stream flowing from a larger 
stream, lake, etc. b. The outflow from a sew- 
age tank X859. 

Effiuve (eflifl’v). 1881. [a. F., ad L. efflu- 
vium, t. ex+ fiuere.] Electr . The diffusion of 
electricity from an electrified body by radiation 
or atmospheric conduction. 
fEfflu*viable, a. [f. Effluvium + -able.] 
That can pass off in effluvia. Boyle. 
tEfflu-viate, v. 1664. [f. Effluvium + 

-ate*.] trans. To throw off effluvium; also 
absol. and intr. -1693. 

Effiuvious(efl | irvi3s),tf. 166C. [See -ous.] 
Of the nature of an effluvium. 

Effluvium (eflitf'viflm). PI. -ia, f-iuma. 
1646. [a. late L. effluvium, f. (ult.) ex + fiuere.] 

ti. A flowing out, an issuing forth -1704. 2. 

esp. The (read or supposed) outflow of material 
particles loo subtle to be perceived by the senses; 
concr. a stream of such particles. (Obs. in gen. 
sense.) 1646. b. An exhalation affecting the 
sense of smell ; pop., a noxious or disgusting 
exhalation 1656. 1 3. In sense 2, the pi. effluvia 

has been ignorantly treated as a sing., with pi. 
effluvias or effluvise 1652. 

a. The Effluvia of the Load-stone Boyle. Quick 
effluvia darting thiough the brain Pope. 

Efflux (e-fltfks). sb. 1641. [ad. L. effluxus , 

f. effluere. ] x. A flowing outwards; often opp. 

to afflux or influx. Also attrib . Hence, a 
channel of outflow. Also fig. 1649. a * The 
lapse (of time, etc.); hence, expiry 1647. 3. 

concr. That which flows out; an emanation 1647. 

a. In e. of time N. Bacon. Thee, in 1877 of the 
time within which the turnpike trust was limited 1884. 
H ence fEfllu'X v. to flow or cause to flow forth {rare). 
Effluxion (eflzrkjdn). 1621. [f. prec.] I. 
The action or process of flowing out ; an out- 
flow. AXsofig. 1646. 9. = Efflux 2. 1621. 

3. — Effluvium 1626. 

a. Tb* partnership. .having expired f>v e. of time 
1868. So tEfflu'XXVO a. outflowing {rare). 

tEflfo-liate, v. rare . 1671. [f. Er- + Foli- 
ate v.] To open into leaf. Hence (with 
different sense) Effolia'tion, removal of leaves. 
Efforce (efo**is). 1512. ( ad. F. e forcer (OF. 
esforcer ) : — med.L. exfort tare, f. ex + fortis 
strong.] ti. refi. To make an effort (= Fr. 
se forcer) -1543. a. To torce open, to gain by 
force. Spenskr. 8. To force out (rare) 1855. 
Hence Effb'rced ppl. a. uttered with effort. 
Efibrm (tffim). 1578. [f. Ef-+ Form r.] 
To shape, fashion. Hence tEfform&'tion. 
fEffo'rm&tive a. Effo-rmer. 

Effort (e*f6it), sb. 1489. [a. F., f. efforcer\ 
see Efforce v. Formerly stressed effer rt. ] ti* 
Power; also pi. powers, properties -16B0. 9. 

A strenuous exertion of power, physical or 
mental ; a laborious attempt ; a struggle 1489. 
b. In oratory, etc. : An achievement 1857. 

a. The panting Courser.. Makes many a faint E. 
Somerville. It required a considerable e. Tynoali. 
Hence tEflfo'rt v. to strengthen. E'fibrtlaaa a. 
making no e. E'ffortleBBly adv. 
tEffo*saion. rare. 1657. [ ad. L. effossionem, 
f. effossus , effodere .] The action of digging out 

l£f&action (efrse’kjan). 1840. [a. F., ad. L. 
effractionem, f. (ult.) ex + frangere. ] Breaking 
open (a house); burglary. 

A riot, with e. and murder Miusah. 

E franchise (efrerntpiz), v. 1864. [app. 
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EFFRAY 

rec. ; cf. Affranchise, Enfranchise.] To 
invest with franchises or privileges. 
fEffray*, v. ME. [a. F. effrayer\ see Af- 
fray.] i. fra ns. To frighten -1596. a. To 

frighten away ; to scare 1588. Hence Effray*- 
ablej? misprint for EffroyableJ a . frightful. 
fE'ftrenate, a. 1561. [ad. L. effrenatus , f. 
(ult.) ex + frenum. Cf. F. effriniy Unbridled; 
violent in action -1657. So tEflfrena*tion. 
tEffro*nt, v, rare. 1643. [(1) from next ; 
(a) ad. OF. effrontery 1. trans. To free from 
bashfulness. 9. To put to confusion 1649. 
rEffronted, ppl '. a. 1598. [f. F. effronti , 

OF. esfronti , f, (ult.) L. ex + from , in sense 
* ability to blush 1 .! Shameless, unblushingly 
insolent -1641. Hence tEffro'ntedly adv. 
Also (irreg.l +EfTro*ntuou» a. characterized by 
effrontery (North). 

Effrontery (efrtrnteri). 1715. [ad. F. ef- 
fronterie, f. effrontl', see prec.] Shameless 
audacity, unblushing insolence. 

The happy inheritance of impregnable e. Smollett. 

tEffu-de, v. 1634. [incorrect ad. L. effun- 
dtreA To pour out -1657. 

EfralgeCefo'ldg), v. 1729. [ad. L. effulgere, 
f. ex + fulgere . ] x. intr. To shine forth bril- 
liantly. Also jig. (now humorously pedantic.) 
*735- a- trans. To flash forth (///. and fig.). 

1. fig. He eflulges with the sun in velveteen jacket 
and breeches 1828. 

Effulgence (efzWds&is). 1667. [f. next.] 

The quality of being effulgent, splendid radi- 
ance {lit. and fig.). 

On thee Impress! the e. of his Glorie abides Milt. 

Effulgent (efirld.^ent), a. 1738. [ad. JL. 
effulgentem', see Effulge .1 Shining forth 
brilliantly; diffusing intense light; radiant. 

He is upborne by an e. cloud 1852. Hence Efftrl- 
gently adv. 

+Effu mabHity. [f. L. effumare ; see Ef- 
fume and -ity.J Capability of being converted 
into vapour. Boyle. 

+Effu*me, v. rare. [ad. F. effumcr y f. L. ef- 
fumare, f. ex + fumus.\ To puff out (smoke). 
B. Jonson. So tEffuttia'tlon, the action of 
converting into vapour; concr.n vapour emitted. 
Effund (efr*nd) f v. ME [ad. L.effunderey 
trans. To pour out {lit, and fig.), 

•fEfftrse, sb. rare . 1593. [fi the vb.] Effu- 
sion -1631. 

Much e. of blood 3 Hen. VI, il vi. a8. 

Effuse (cfiM-s), a. 1530. [ad. L. effusus , 
pa. pple. of effundere . ] 1. Poured out freely ; 
chiefly transf and fig. overflowing, unrestrained. 
7 Obs. a. hot. Of an inflorescence; Spreading 
loosely, esp. on one side 1870. b. Conch. Hav- 
ing the lips separated by a groove 1842. 

1. No wanton waste amidst c. expence Young. 
Effuse (efifi'z), v. ME [f. L. effus- ; see 
prec. I trans. To pour forth or out ; tto shed 
(blood) ; in pass, to be extravasated. Also 
transf. and fig. Also a bud. 

My pitying eye.. effus’d a plenteous stream Pors. 
fig. A palpable tranquillity had been effused abroad 
Galt. Hence Effiraedly adv. unrestrainedly (rare). 
Effusion (efiw gan). ME. [ad. L. effusion - 
em\ cf. Fr. effusion. 1 x. A pouring out; tshed- 
ding (of tears, blood, etc.), b. Path . The escape 
of any fluid out of its natural vessel, and its 
lodgement elsewhere 1733. 9, transf. and fig. 

(see quots.) ME 3. concr . That which is 
poured out ; esp. a speech, or the like. Now 
often contemptuous . 1779. 

i. E. of wine Jan. Taylor, of lava Herschel. Phr. 
f E. of spirits (see Animal Spirits): the supposed 
cause of Tainting, a. E. of treasure Raleigii, of joy 
1778, of His (Christ’s) Spirit Farrar. 3. Here ended 
this wild e. Scott. 

Effusive (efiM’siv), a . 1669. [f. L. effus- 

(see Effuse v.) + -ive.] x. Pouring out, over- 
flowing. Of emotions, etc . : Demonstrative. 
9. That gives outlet to emotion. Bain. 

s. The floor Wash’d with th* e. wave Pope. Peel. . 
was not e,t be did not pour out bis emotions 
M • Carthy. Hence Effirsive-ly adv., -ness. 
HEfreet (e'fril). 1841. var. of Afreet. 

Eft (eft), sb. [OE efeta 9 of unkn. origin. 
The form Newt is now more used.] A small 
lizard. Now chiefly applied to the Greater 
Water-Newt {Triton cristatus), of the order 
Salamandridn. 
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tEft, a. super!, eftest. T Ready, apt. Much 
Ado iv. ii. 38. 

fEft (eft), adv. [OE. eft, f. (ult.) OTeut. 
stem aft ; see Aft,] a. Again -165X. b. After- 
wards -1559. 

Eftsoons (eftsfi'nz), adv . Obs . or arch . 
Also eftsoon. [OE. eftsdna , f, eft Eft adv. -f 
sdna Soon; extended with advb. -jin 14th c.J 
ti. A second time, again -1637. ta. Again, 
moreover -x6ox. 3. Afterwards, soon alter; 
forthwith. t4« From time to time, repeatedly 
-1720. 

Egad (/gse*d), inter j. 1673. [prob. f. A 
interj. + God, but now assoc, w. By God I] 
Used as a softened oath. 

Ega*lity. [ME. egalite , a. F. Igalitiy — 
Equality. Re-coined by Tennyson. So 
E galita'rian a. that asserts e. 

+E*gall, a. ME [a. OF. egal (mod.F. fgal) 

: — L. sequalemy « Equal -1596. Hence 
fE'gal-ly adv., t-ness. 

E-gence. rare. [f. L. egentem , egerej] Need. 
J.Groie. 

Eger, obs. f. Eager a.. Eagre. 

Egest (fd^e-st), v . 1607. [f. L. egest- 9 ege- 
rere. ] trans . To pass off, expel ; esp. from within 
the "body, as excrement, perspiration, etc. 
Hence Ege'stlve a. pertaining to egestion. 
||Egesta (/ilse-stft), sb.pl. 1787. [L., neut. 
pl. of egestus ; see prec.] Excreta. 

Egestion (fdge-stjan). ME. [ad. L. eges- 
tionem; see prec.] fi. The action of emptying 
out ME. only. 9. Phys. The passing off of 
excreta from within the body ; excrement 1607. 
Egg (eg), sb. [ME. a. ON. egg ; Com.Teut. : 
^ OE. ir, pl. eegru (whence ME. ei, pl. eyren), 
OS., OHG., etc. ei : — OTeut. *ajjoz - neut., 
prob. rel. to Gr. $ 6 v t L. ovum, Ir. og.] 1. The 
oval body laid by the female of birds and other 
animal species, and containing the germ of a 
new individual, enclosed within a shell or strong 
membrane, b. spec. A hen's egg OE. a. fig. 
That which contains the germ of any thing; usu. 
in a bad sense 1645. 3. transf. An oval 1589. 

v Thinke him as a Serpents egge Jul. C. il l 33. 
b. They are vp already, and call for Egges and butter 
1 Hen. IV', 11. i. 64. s. Pbr. To crush m the e. 

Phrases. To have all one's eggs in one basket : to 
risk all one's property on a single venture. To tread 
upon eggs : to walk on delicate ground. A bad e. : a 
person or thing that comes to no good 1853. So Good 
e. (U.S.), used as a commendatory exclamation. 

Comb. : a.attrib., as e.-basket, -cup (1837), -spoon, etc. 

b. objective, as e.-beater \ - boiler , etc. c. similalive, 
as e.-bald, shaped, etc. 

Special comb.; e. and anchor, e. and tongne, 
e. and dart (sc. mouldings), varieties of the 
Echinus, produced by the alternation of vertical wiih 
e. -shaped ornaments ; e.-apple, the fruit of the E.- 
plant (Solanum Melongena) ; -bag, (a) the ovary: 
(£) - egg-case ; -bird, a Sfjecics of tern (Hydrochelidon 
fuliginosum)\ -bound ppl. a., said of fowls unable 
through weakness or disease to expel their eggs ; 
-case, the silken cocoon m which spiders enclose the 
tubes in which the females lay their eggs 1 -cell, the 
cell or germ from which an ovum or an individual is 
subsequently developed ; -dance, a dance blindfold 
among eggs 1 also fig. : -flip =* Egg-nog ; -glass, (a) a 
glass for holding an e. t (b) a sand-glass for timing the 
boiling of an e. j t-hot, 1 a hot drink made of beer, 
eggs, sugar, and nutmeg'; -plum, an egg-shaped 
plum of a light yellow colour ; -pop ( (J.S. ), ? a kind 
of eggfiip\ -pouch, -sac « egg-case \ -Saturday, 
the Saturday before Shrove Tuesday (Nares) ; -slice, 
a slice for removing omelets or fried eggs from the pan : 
-stone = Oolii k ; -sucker, a bird, the Toucan : 
•Sunday, the Sunday before Shrove Tuesday; -trot 
= egg-wife's trot ; -urchin, the name of species of 
Echinus ; t-wife, a woman who offers eggs for sale ; 
hence e.-wlfe's trot, her pace in riding to market. 
Egg (eg), v.l ME. [a. ON. eggja (Da. 
egge), « Edge v. 1 ] trans. To incite, encourage; 
to provoke, tempt. Obs. exc. with on. 1566. 

A man which sharpens his enemy with taunts, when 
he would e, him to fight H. Smith. Schemers and 
flatterers would e. him on Thackeray. Hence 
E'gger sb. 1 

Egg (eg), i/ a 1833. [f.thesb.] a. To cover 
with yolk of egg. b. To pelt with (rotten) eggs. 

c. intr. To collect (wild fowls') eggs. 

a. To see a sweetbread egged and crumbed 1864. 
Hence E'gger sb* (in sense c). 

Egger (e*gw), sb . 3 1705. [app. t Egg sb. 
•r -er. ] A collector’s name for moths, esp. the 
Oak Egger-moth (Bombyx quercus). 


EGOTIZE 

tE'ggment. ME. only. [f. Egg v . + -ment.] 
Incitement 

Egg-nog (g (e'g-np’g). 1835. [f. Egg-- 

Nog strong ale.J A drink in which eggs are 
stirred up with hot beer, cider, wine, or spirits. 

E gg-plant. 1767. A name for the Solanum 
esculen turn, now including both the white-fruited 
variety, and the purple-fruited Aubergine. 
E*gg-shell. ME. [f. Egg jA + Shell.] 
The shell or external covering of an egg; often 
as a type of worthlessness or of fragility, b. 
attrib ., as in egg-shell china : a very thin and 
delicate porcelain ware. 

Eglandular (/glae*ndi£l£j), a. 1870. [See 
E- prefy Bot. That lias no glands. So 
Egla'ndulose a. (in same sense). 

Eglantine (e'gl&ntdin, -tin). ME. [a. F. 
iglantine , f. OF. aiglant , prob. repr. L. type 
*aculentus prickly, f. acus needle + -lentus 
suffix.] x. The Sweet-briar; also attrib. Ha. 
In Milton ; ?The honeysuckle. 

x. Quite oiier-cannoped with . . E. Midi. N. 11. L 252. 
a. Through the sweet oner or the vine, Or the twisted 
e. Milt. Z * Allegro 48. 

Eglatere ( egl a tl» * j) . ME. [a. OF. esglantier, 
aiglantier (mod.F*. iglantier ), f. aiglant (see 
prec.) +-ier, as in rosier , etc.] ■“ prec. Now 
only poet. 

Eglogue, obs. f. Eclogue. 
fEglomerate (fglpmcr^t), v. 1656. [f. L. 
e+glomerare, f. glomus clew or ball.] To un- 
wind. (Diets.) 

E'gma* A blunder for Enigma. L.L.L • 
iil i. 73. 

|| Ego (e'gip, Pgo). 1824. [L. The pronnne. 
(f go) is obsolete in England.] Metaph .The / ; 
the conscious thinking subject, as opp. to the 
non-ego or object. Also joe. for 'self 1 . 

In every act of consciousness we distinguish a self 
or ego 1829. Hence E.-hood, individuality. Ego*t» 
cal a. of or pertaining to egotism. 

Egoism (e*g-, l'go x iz’m). 1785. [ad. F. 
Igoisme, ad. mod.L. egoismus, f. prec. ; see -ISM.] 
1. Metaph. The belief, on the part of an indivi- 
dual, that there is no proof that anything exists 
but his own mind : chiefly applied polemically 
to philosophical systems supposed to involve 
this conclusion. 9. Ethics. The theory which 
regards self-interest as the foundation of mora- 
lity. Also, in practical sense : Regard to ones 
own interest; systematic selfishness, (latterly 
opp. to altruism .) b. with an and pl. 1795. 
3. The habit of looking upon all questions 
chiefly in their relations to oneself. Also, self- 
opinionativeness 1840. 4. = Egotism x. 1807. 

Egoist (e # g-, fgo.ist). 1785. [f. as prec. + 
-is r.] x. An adherent of Egoism (sense 1). 
9. A systematically selfish man 1879. 3. — 

Egotist. Also quasi-uaT/; 1794. 

3. I will turn e., and tell you my adventures Lyttoii 
lienee Egoi'Stic, -al a. periaming to, or of the 
nature of, Egoism (senses 1-3). Egoi'SticaUy adv. 

E-goistry. nonce-wd. *•» 

Shaftesbury. 

Egoity (egdu'iti). 1651. [See -ity.] Self- 
hood ; that which forms the essence of the indi- 
vidual. 

Egomania (eg^m^-nia). joc. 1825. [after 
monomania , etc.] Morbid egotism. 
fE'gomism. rare. 1730. [a. F. Igomisme ; 
cf. L. egomety The belief of one who considers 
himselt the only being in existence -x856» 
Egophony, var. of ^Egophony. 
Egotheism (eg^riz’m). rare. 1856. [f. Gr. 
+ 0 * 6 s + -ISM/J The (mystical) identifica- 
tion of oneself with the deity. 

Egotism (e-g-, rg^iz’mV 1714. [f. as Ego- 
ism, with intrusive x. The too frequent use 
of the word 1 ; hence, the practice of talking 
about oneself and one's doings. a. Self-conr 
ceil; also, selfishness x8oa 
x. The e. of personal narrative Kanc. a. His 
[Napoleon’s] absorbing e. was deadly to all men 
Emerson. 

Egotist (e-g-, Fgiftist). 1714. [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] One who uses the word / too often; one 
who thinks or talks too much of himself. Also 
attrib. Hence Egoti'stic, -ml a. pertaining to, or 
characterized by, egotism. Egoti*atic&ny adv, 
Egotize (e*g-, rgduiz), v 1789 [f. Eoo- 
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EGRANULOSE 

tism ; see -izb.] intr. To talk or write ego- 
tistically . 

Egranulose (%ne nitfl<?u- s ) f a. 1884. [See 
E- pref] Without granules. 

Egre, obs. f. Eager. 

Egregious (rgri-dg^s, -d^iss), a. 1534. [f. 
L. egregius , f. e +grtx, grcgis + -ous ; hence lit. 
chosen out of the flock.] +1. Prominent, pro- 
jecting 1578. a. Remarkable : -fa. (in a good 
sense) Distinguished, excellent, renowned -1738. 
b. (in a bad sense) Gross, flagrant 1573. 

a. a. E. Ranaorne Shaks., doctrine Milt. An e. 
mathematician Hobbes, b. E. Liars and Impostors 
Milt. An e. exercise of tyranny Humk. Hence 
Egre’giously mdv. in an e. manner (now only in a 
bad sense). Egre'giouaness, excellence. 
Egremoigne, -moyn, obs. fl. Agrimony. 
Egress (rgres), sb. 1538. [ad. L. egress us , 
f. egredi to go out.] I. A going out, or the 
right or liberty of going out. Also attrib. b. 
A %tron , The end of an eclipse or transit 1706. 
3. A channel of exit, an outlet. Also fig, 1604. 

«. Free entre, egresse, and regresse tr. Lyt tie ton's 
Tenures. Gates of burning Adamant . . prohibi t all o. 
M ilt. P. L . 11. 437. a. A lane, .an e. from which was 
shut up Scott. 

Egms (Igre-s), v. 1578. [£ the sb.] intr. 
To issue, to go forth. Hence Egre*ssion, the 
action of going out or issuing forth. Egrc'a- 
sive a. tending to go forth. 

Egret (egret, Tgret). ME. [var. of Ai- 
grette, q. v. ; see also Heron. | x. The 
Lesser White Heron. Also attrib ., as in e.~ 
heron, a. Aigrette 3. 1794. 3. attrib. , as 

tc. -monkey, a hypothetical species of ape, called 
by Linnaeus Simia Aygula 1802. 

1. An egript. .L *11 white as the swanne, with legs 
like to an hear ns haw Hakluyt. 

Egrimonie, -y, obs. ff. Agrimony. 
tE grimony. rare. 1626. [ad.L. aegrimonia."] 
Deep sorrow. (Diets.) 

Egriot, var. of fAGRIOT, a kind of cherry. 
Egritude, obs. var. of ALgritijde. 
Egurgitate (/gfludgit*U), v. rare. 1656. 
[ad. L. egurgitat egurgitare, f. c+gurgitcm 
whirlpool.] To vomit forth; also Jig. 
Egyptian (fdgi*pjan). ME. f f. Egypt + -ia n .] 

A. adj. x. Belonging or relating to Egypt ; 
also Jig., as in E. bondage '» darkness , etc. M E. 
a. « Gipsy (Joe , .) 1749. 

Phrases, a. Bot. E. Beans perh. the fruit of 
Nelttmbiumspeciosum. E. Lotus =Nymp!tma Lotus. 
E. Thom: Crataegus Pyrocantho. b. Min.. E. 
Jasper, tpebble j a brown mottled Jasper from 
Egypt. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Egypt, Often Jig . (cf. 
Ex. xii, 36) ME. a. — Gipsy 1514. a *pL 
Short for E. stocks (rec.). 

Hence Egy’ptiaxiixe v. [see -IZE] 1665. 
Egyptology (fdgiptp^lod^i). 1859. [Las if 
ad. Gr. *aiyvirro\oyta (see-LOGY).] The study 
of Egyptian antiquities. Hence Egyptologer, 
Egyptologist (also Epy*ptologue) t one versed 
in K. Egyptological a. of, pertaining to, or 
devoted to K, 

Eh ( i , Fi), inter j. 1567. [ME. ey ; of in- 
stinctive origin.] x. An exclam, of sorrow. Cf. 
Ah 1. a. An interjectional particle of inquiry, 
often inviting assent 1773. 3. Eh t j colloq. or 
vulgar -» What did you say ? 1837. 

Ehlite (ei'bit). 1868. [f. Eklnttx Lenzon 
the Rhine.] Min. A variety of Pseudomalachite. 
Eident (oi*ddnt), a. Sc . 1591. [See Ident. j 
Diligent ; attentive to. 

Elder (airiax). 1743. [a. (ult.) IceL mQar 
(pron. aiffftr), genit. of eedr eider-duck. Hence 
Sw. Beider, now eider. Da. eder\-fugl), etc.] 
1. A species of duck. Soma ter ia moiltssima , of 
northern regions, that lines its nest with Eider- 
down; also, King’S. (Somateria spectabilis). 
Chiefly attrib ., as in e.-duck t etc; a. The down 
itself 1766. 3. attrib. or adj. Resembling eider- 
down 1791. 

Ei'der-down. 1774. [a. (ult] Icel. mtiar- 
dtln; see Down sb*J 1. The small soft feathers 
from the breast of tne eider-duck. Also attrib. 
a. n eider-down auilt. 

Eidograph (sf-ddferaf). i8ot. [£ Gr. cfo* 
+ ypd<peiT.] An instrument for reproducing 
drawings on any scale. 

llEldoIon (aidlb’l/fo). PI. occas. -a. x8a6. 
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[a. Gr. (see Idol, Idolum).] An (unsubstan- 
tial) image, spectre, phantom. Hence Eido*- 
locl&st [£ Gr. M\(SuTTT}i] s an image-breaker. 
tEidoura*nion. 1825. [f. Gr. tldoi + ovpav dr.] 
A mechanical contrivance for representing the 
motions of the heavenly bodies; cf. Orrery 
-1829. 

Eigh (*), inter;, dial. [C£ Eh, Ey.J An 
exclam, of wonder or asseveration. 

Eight (Fit). [Com. Tent, and Aryan : OE. 
ahta, eakta , xhte — ON. dtta, Goth, ahtau, etc.; 
cf. L. octo, Gr. burw, Skr. ashtdu, etc.] The 
cardinal number next after seven; symbols 8 
or viii. 

A. as adj. (see quota.). 

E. years 1513. Phr. Am s. days(=*m week) Luke 
ix. a 8. elhpt. We breakfast at e. (mod.). Piece tf 
e. {reals) 1 the Spanish dollar. (Now /list.) 

B. as sb. 1. The number eight ME. a. A set 

of eight persons or things, as, the e. of hearts , 
the Oxford e. Phr. Jn eights : in lines of e. 
syllables. 1598. 3. The figure (8); hence any- 

thing in the form of an 8. 1607. 

Comb., as e. -sided, etc ; e.-day adj., fold adj. and 
adv.j e.-day dock, one that goes for e. days with- 
out winding upj -oar a. (of a boat) manned by e. 
rowers ; also aa sb. 

Eight, obs. f. Ait. 

Eighteen (ritPn, Fi'tfn), a. (sb.) [OE. eahta - 
tyne, - ttne\ see Eight and -TEEN. | 1. The 

cardinal number next after seventeen; symbols 
18 or xviii. 2. quasi-j£. ■= e.-pounder 1833. 
Syxc and twelue makyth eyghtene Trevisa. 

Comb. : e.-knot a, (a vessel) going e. knots in an 
hour: -penny a ., worth or costing e.- pence 1 also 
quasi -sb. I -pounder, a gun throwing an eighteen- 
pound shot. 

Eightee-nmo. 1858. [Eng. reading of 
i8mo.] Colloq. for Octodecimo. 
Eighteenth (*itrn>,F»t/h>),<*. [OE. eahta- 
ttoCa. f. eakta Eight ■»- Uotia tenth. Now taken 
as f. Eighteen + -th.] i. Next in order 
after the seventeenth. o. E. parti one of 
eighteen equal parts of anything. Hence 
Eightee-nthly adv. 

I Eighth (Fitl>). [OE. eahtotia, lepr. OTeut. 
type ahtofon £ * ahtau, *aktA Eight,] 

A, adj. 1. That comes next in order to the 
seventh. Also ellipt as the e. of April. 2. 
E. part : one of eight equal parts of anything 
I 5 3 3* 

B. tb. 1. * eighth part 1577. to. Mus. « Oc- 
tave -1706. Ilence Ei’ghthly adv. in the e. 
place. 

Eightieth OtieJ>\<x. (sb ) ME. [f. Eighty; 
see -th.] The ordinal number answering to 
the cardinal eighty. 

Eight-square. Obs. exc. Naut. 1538. [f. 
Eight + Square, after four-square.] Having 
eight equal sides ; octagonal. 

Eighty (FHi), a. (sb. ) [OE. hundeahtatig , £ 
hund - (see Hundred) + eahta Eight + -tig 
: — OTeut. *tigiwis pL of *tegu m decade (see 
-ty).] x. The cardinal number equal to eight 
tens; symbol 80 or lxxx. Also ellipt os in 
now over e. b. qu&si-xA a. J'he age of eighty 
years, b. The eighties : the years between eighty 
and ninety in a century. 1835. 

Eigne (/in), a. 1586. [corrupt £ Ayne, ad. 
Fr. aini. ] Imw. First-born, eldest, see Ayne. 

Phr. E. title i a prior title. E. estate 1 one that ia 
entailed. 

Eikon, var. of Icon. 

Eild (Fid), a. Sc. 18 aa. [? var. of Yeld n.] 

Of a cow : Not giving milk; dry. 

Eild, var. of Eld sb. and v. 

Eir(e, obs. £ Air, Eyre, Heir. 
Eirenarch (oiT/hark). 1641. [ad. Gr. tlpry 
vApx 7f-] An officer charged with the preserva- 
tion of the public peace. 

Eirenic, irenlc (airf-nik), a. rare. 1878. 
[ad. Gr. *lprjvuc 6 t.'] Tending to peace, 
u Eirenicon (airPnUqm). 1865. [ad. Gr. tlprj- 
vt* 6 r, adj. neut] A proposal tending to re- 
concile dif fe r en c es . 

Biry, var. of Aery, Eerie. 
tEi*aelL OE. [a. OF. aisil, aissil Mtte L. 
*acetillum , dim. of acetum.] Vinegar -1634. 

Woo*t driake vp Bafle, mate alOmcodile Shako. 
il Eisteddfod [gigte’flygd). 1899. [Welsh; 


ejectment 

lit. * session *, f. eistedd to sit.] A congress of 
(Welsh) bards. 

Either (si'tfox, Ptfaj), a. (pron.) and adv. 
[OE, xghwxtfer (contracted skg 6 er), f. d AY, 
always + gehwxCcr each of two. See Y- and 
Whether.} 

A- adj. (pron.) x« E.ich of the two. b. with 
pi. sb. : ■« ‘ both * -1608. +a. absol. as pron. 

-1759. b. Sometimes » each (of more than 
two) 1588. 3. One or other of the two ME. 4. 
absol. as pron . 1548. b. Sometimes -> any one 
(of more than two) 16 id. 

l. There was a huge fireplace at e. end of the hall 

Scott. a. How different haa been the fate of a. 
Goldsm. b. At e. of the three comers Howells. 
3. Spirits when they please Can e Sex assume Milt. 
P. L . 1. 494. 4. E. causes loss Csuair. b. The 

furtherance of all or e. of these three Hisron. 

B. as adv. ( conj .) fi. In OE. and early MEL 
=* Both. 9 . Introducing alternatives ME. *j*3. 
— Or -161 x. 4. As an alternative, 'which 
you please ’. b. 1 » neg. or interrog. sentences ; 
‘ Any more than the other a . ME. 

m. 1 never thought treson to your H ighnes . . ayther 

in woorde or dede Cromwell. 3. E. Or] how 

caost thou say to thy brother Luke vt. 4a. 4. To. 

Wilt thou set tby foote o* my necket An. Or o* 
mine e. Tevel. N. il v. so 6. b. 1 'he sex cannot help 
that e. Scott. 

Ejaculate (fdgse-kidUit), v . 1578. [f. L- 

ejaculat -, ejaculari r f. (ult.) e + jaculum, jacere 
to cast.) x. trans. To dart forth; to throw out 
suddenly and swiftly, eject. Obs. exc. spec. 
Also t trans f and fig. a. To utter suddenly (a 
short prayer; now a short exclamation). Also 
absol. 1666. 

1. They [Porcupines] have, .prickles .which they e. 
Lovell, spec, lo e. its venom into tli* wound 1816. 
s. But where can the Prince lie? he kept ejaculating 
Carlyle. Hence Eja*culative a. of the nature of 
an ejaculation. 

Ejaculation (rd^ae.kittlFi-Jon). 1603. [f. as 
prec.] ti. The action of ejaculating (missiles, 
water, etc.) -1818. a. The sudden ejection or 
emission (of seed, fluids, etc.) 1603. 3. transf. 

and fig. a. The emission of rays, occult influ- 
ence, etc. b. The hasty utterance of prayers, 
emotional exclamations, etc. 1625. 4. concr. 

A short hasty emotional utterance 1624. 

l a. There seemeth to be acknowledged, in the Act 
of Enuy nn Eiaculation-.of the Eye Bacon. 4. Eja- 
culations of welcome Fr. Kemble. 

|| Eja-culator. 1727. [mod. L., f. ns prec.] 
Pkys . Applied to two muscles of the genitals, 
which ejaculate the seminal fluid. 
Ejaculatory (idsee-kitflfitari), a. rf>44. [£ 
as prcc. + -ORY. ] 1. 1 Adapted for, or concerned 

in, ejection 1655. ta. Given to ejaculation. 
Quarles. 8. Of the nature of or resembling 
an ejaculation 1644. 4. quasi-rF. — Ejacula- 

tion 4 (rare) 1883. 

x. E. ducts 1751. 3, E. passages 1644, prayers 16981 
peril imis CuoLLCTT. 

Eject (F’d^ekt), sb. 1878. [ad. L. ejecting 
after subject, object.') Something (viz. an in- 
ferred sensation or mental state) which is neither 
an actual nor a possible object of one's own 
consciousness. 

My neighbour's mind, feelings, motions are ejects to 
me i they can never be objects C. L. Morgan. 

Eject (fdge*kt), v. X555. [ad. L. eject- , ppL 
stem of ejicere. ) x. To throw out from within; 
also transf. and fig. 1598. 9. To expel, drive 

out from any place or position 1555. 8- To 

expel from a dignity or office. AUo, To evict 
from\ esp. in Law. 1570. 

t. A Diana ejecting a fountain Evelyn. 3. Il they 
can prove their Ministers fit to be ejected, let them 
there prove it Baxtkr. Hence EJexUve n. that has 
the function or power of ejecting f pertaining to aa 
eject EJe # ctive!y adv. 

f|Ejectamenta (*l3e>ktfimenl&), sb.pl. 1863. 
[pi. of L eject amentum, f. eject are.) Geoh 
Substances ejected by eruptive forces. 
Ejection (Vdge-k/en). 1566. [ed. L. ejec- 
tionem ; see Eject w.] x. The action of casting 
out from within. Formerly spec, in Phys. 1613. 
b. concr. Something ejected; spec . by a volcano 
1654. a. Expulsion from a place or position; 
also from office or possessions ; fexile (rare) 
1566. ta# • Echole 9. 1603. 

r. E. of ashes 1813, of pm s Stones, b. Exordsme 
(that is to say, of e.of Devuls by Conjuration) Hosaas. 

Ejectment <fHge*ktm8nt). 1567. [L Fject 
v, + -MENT.] x. Law. The act or process of 
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EJECTOR 

ejecting a person from his holding ; hence, more 
widely* — Ejection a. 9 . 4 An action at law 
whereby a person ousted or amoved from an 
estate for years may recover possession thereof ' 
f Tomlins); the original writ in this action 2697. 
TJ. pi. [after L. eject amenta^ Things cast up or 
out. Sir T. Browne. 

Ejector (fdge-ktaj). 1640. [See -or.] l 
gen. One who ejects [lit. and Jig.) I spec . in Law, 
one who ejects a person from nis holding. 9. 
Any portion of machinery, etc. which ejects ; 
e.g. an appliance for discharging empty cartridge 
cases from a fire-arm ; etc. Also attrib . 

a E. -condenser (steam-engine), a form of condenser 
worked by the exhaust steam from the cylinder. 
tEjula.'tion. 1619* [ad. L. ejulationem .] 
Wailing, lamentation -1708. 

Eke (ik), sb. Now dial. [OE. /aca OTeut. 
*aukon-, f. same root as Eche vJ] .1. An ad- 
dition. In OE. t A reinforcement (of troops). 
9. spec. a. A tag to a bell-rope; also attrib. 1549. 
b A cylinder on which a beehive is placed to 
add to its capacity 1857. 

Eke (fk), v . ME. [partly f. prec . ; partly 


north. £ Eche v.l i. trans. To increase, add 
to. Also absol. Now du 
absot. -1733. 


r dial, t a. To add. Also 


x. Some patch*d dog-hole ek'd with ends of wall 
Pora. Phi. To e. out: to supplement (const, with) ; 
eep. to make to last f or to suffice, by additions, by 
economy, by makeshifts, or the like. 

Eke (fk), adv. arch . [Com. Tent : OE. 
lac; perh. from Eke v,] Also, too, moreover; 
In addition. 

K. therto he was right a mery man Chau cer. 
Ekebergite. 1899. [f. Sw. traveller Eke- 
befg+’JTR.] Min. A variety of scapolite. 
+Eke-name. ME. [f. Ekk sb. + Name.] An 
additional name, a Nickname, q. v. -*1483. 

Eking (Pkiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Eke v.] x. 
The action of Ekk v. 9 . An augmentation 
ME. 3. Naut. a. 4 A piece of wood fitted . . 
to make good a deficiency in length, as the end 
of a knee or the like.’ b. 'The carved work 
under the lower part of the quarter-piece, at the 
aft part of the gallery.’ Smyth. 

-el, suffix l, repr. OE. -el, • ela , -e/e (OTent. 
+-ito, etc.); in mod.Eng. retained only after v, 
th, ch, n, os in hovel , brothel , etc. See -LE. 
-el, suffix 2 , a. OF. -el (mod.F. usu. - eau ), 
-elle, repr. L. -ello-, -ella- ; used to form dimi- 
nutives, as (from the masc. -el), tunnel, etc.; 
(from the fern, -el/e) chapel , etc. 

9. In Eng. wds. adapted from Fr., -el may also 
stand for Fr. -el : — L. -alt- (see -al), as in vowel', 
for Fr. -eil : — L. - iculo - (see -CLK), as in apparel ; 
or for Fr. il : — L* -lie, as in kennel. 

Ela (/la-). Now Hist. 1580. [f. E + La.] 
Mmi . The highest note of Guido's scale. Often 
fig as a type of something 4 high-flown *. 

Why Gon-a-mercy . . this is a note above E La Scott. 

Elaborate (floe-bSra). 1581. [ad. L. ela- 
bora (us; see next.] 
f A. as pa. pple. Elaborated. 

B. as adj. 1. Produced by labour ; also *» 
Elaborated. Obs. or arch. 1599. 9. Worked 
out minutely; highly finished 1631. Pdsotransf. 
of persons ; Painstaking 1649. 

a. An e. letter Davxnant, contrivance Darwin, 
study Morlky. tram f. An e. Collector 17*8. 

Hence Ela*borate-ly adv., -ness. 

Elaborate (flae’bSrrit), v. 1607. [f. L. ela- 
borate, elaborate, f. #out elaborate to Labour. | 
i. To produce or develop by labour; to work 
out in detail 1611. 9. transf Of nature, etc. : 

To produce from elements or sources; to fashion 
or develop; also, to transmute into a developed 
product 1607. 

x. The objects of landscape may be either elabo- 
rated or suggested Rurkim. a. Honey . is elaborated 
by the Bee Boyls. The animal spirits are elaborated 
from the blood Bbrkrlsy. 

Hence Elaborated ppl , a. worked up t worked out 
2 b detail, finely wrought, etc. Ela'boratire m. chat 
has the property of elaborating. Ela'bor&tof. 
Elaboration (flsetborJi’Jbn). 157a [ad. late 
I* elabora tionem. t. The process of elaborat- 
ing (see Elaborate w. 2) ; the state of being 
elaborated rftie. e. The production by natural 
agencies of chemical substances from their ele- 
ments or sources ; spec. In Phys. the formation 
of animal or vegetable tisanes, or the pr oces sor 
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assimilation of alimentary substances after their 
reception into the body 1578. 8- corner. 276c 

x. The e. of his [Virgil 4 !] vene Gladstone. a. Milk 
is a chyle which.. has received hut a light E. 1677. 
3. Science is an e. Dova. 

Elaboratory (florb&rfttari). 1659. [as if 
ad. L, +elaboratorium."\ — LABORATORY. Now 
Hist. Also transf. 

transf. The functions of leaves are to .. act as 
e laboratories 1645. 

Eleeo-, comb. f. Gr. lAc uov oil (properly 
olive-oil); as in Elasoptenfe (cli^'pt/n), also 
ela- [Gr. nrrjvbs volatile], the liquid part of a 
volatile oil* as dist. from btearoptene; etc. 

Elaeolite (fUVlait). Also elao-. 1826. [f. 
Gr. l\aiov + -UTB .1 Min. A variety of nephe- 
lite occurring massive, or in large crystals, and 
having a greasy lustre. 

Elaic {IIP ik), a. 1845. [irreg. f. as prec. + 
-ic.J Chem. - Oleic. 

Elaidic (el/|i*dik), a. 2865. [f. as prec. + 

- idic .] Chem. Designation of an acid ChHjiOj, 
derived from elaic (oleic) acid. So ElaTdate* a 
salt of e. add. Elaridin* a solid isomeric modi- 
fication of olein, produced by the action of ni- 
trous add. 

Elain 1810. [irreg. f. as prec. + 

-iN.J -Olein. 

tEIamp, v. [? f. E- pref. + Lamp n.] To 
shine forth. G. Fletcher. 

|| £lan. 1880. [Fr. ; see next.] An impetuous 
rush (e.g. of troops); also ( abstr .). ardour, dash. 

Elance (fla ns), v. ? Obs. 17 18. [ad. F. / lan- 
cer , f. L. ex -h late L. lanceare , f. lancea Lance. ] 
trans . To launch ; to cast or throw (a lance or 
dart). Also fig. Also intr. for re/L 

Thy unerring Hand danc’d.. another Dart Prior. 

Eland (rlAnd). 1786. [a. Du. eland elk, 

? ad. LIth. Unis.] A very large S. Afr. Antelope 
(Boselaphus Ortas), much prized for its flesh. 
Also attrib . 

Elanet (e’lAnet). 1880. [app. C. mod.L. 
elanus (Pad. Fr. llan) + -et.] A species of kite, 
Elanus melanopterus . 

Elao- : see 

Elapbine fe-lalain), a. 1835. [f. L ,e tophus, 
a. Gr. + -ink.] Belonging to or Tike the stiig. 
jjElapS (rlseps). [mod.L. a. Gr. tXaip corrupt 
var. of tWoip ; see ElLops.] A genus of veno- 
mous S. African garter snakes. 

Elapse (flae'ps), v. 1644. [f. L. claps-, 
elabi ; see Lapse. j 1. intr. Of time: To slip 
or glide away, expire (Perfect tenses occas. 
with be.) fa. trans. To suffer to pass by -1709. 
+3. intr. To lapse -1769. 

x. Fourteen months were now elapsed 1792. 

Ela-pee, sb. arch. 1677. [f prec. vb.] L 
A flowing out or away; also fig 9. Lapse, 

slipping away 1793. So tEla psion (rare). 
+ElaTgement. [Cf. Fr. llargir .] « En- 

largement. H. More 

Elasmobranch (fliS'zm^brserjkN. 1879. 
[Shortened f. mod.L. elasmobranchit , f. Gr. 
Ixaaftbs metal beaten out + fipAygia gills. J Zoo!. 
One of the Elasmobranchii or Ckondrvpterygii. 
a class of Fishes marked by the cartilaginous 
nature of the bones, and the absence of sutures 
in the cranium, as the Shark, Sturgeon, Ray, 
etc. Also attrib. or adj. var, Elaaxnobramchiate. 

Elastance (flsrst&ns). 189a [irreg. f. 
Elastic + -ance 1 Blectr. The capacity of a 
dielectric for opposing an electric charge or dis- 
placement. 

Elastic (/lae-stik). 1653. [ad. mocLL. elas- 
tics, a. Gr, l\aonic 6 i t {. ko* stem of lAad- 
veiv to drive.] 

A. adj. fi. Pertaining to, causing*, or charac- 
terised by, spontaneous expansion. Now 
merged in 9. -1660. 9. That spontaneously 

resumes its normal bulk or shape after contrac- 
tion, dilatation, or distortion by external force. 
Also of motions, forces, etc. : Characteristic of 
an elastic body. 2674. b .fig. Not permanently 
or easily depressed ; buoyant 1778. 3, pop. 

That can be stretched without permanent altera- 
tion of size or shape 1781- b .fig. Flexible, ac- 
commodating 1859. +4. Propulsive. Black- 

more. 

a Hia a. bow Cowraa. Phr. R. limit : the extent 
to which the particles cf a body may be relatively 
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unplaced wunout nratture or otner permanent altera- 
tion. E. fiuids j still often used spec, for gases, 
though the mod. definition applies perfectly to liquids, 
b. Inis e. little urchin Carlylb, 3. fig. A very e. 


displaced without fracture or other permanent altera- 
tion, 
thou 

b. t 

conscience. Phr. E. tissue (AnaU) ; a variety of 
areolar or connective tissue. fB*. gum f » Fr. gommt 
ilastiqns ) : india-rubber. E. web: cloth woven with 
india-rubber threads so as to stretch. £. boots » bools 
with elastic web at the sides. 

B. sb. Elastic cord or string, usually woven 
wiih india-rubber 1663, 

Hence tEl&’atical a . elastic. Ela'&tic&lly adv . 
Ela'Stidn. 1878. [See -IN.] 1 The sub- 

stance composing the elastic fibres of connective 
tissue 4 (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Elasticity (/-, elsesti sUi). 1664. [See -1TY.J 
1. The quality of being elastic (see Elastic A. 
i, a). 9 .fig. Capacity for resisting or overcom- 

ing depression 2678 ; flexibility, accommodat- 
ingness 2858. 

r. The e. or tension of steam Mrs. Somerville. 
The e. of the spine Darwin. a. Our old men have 
loat the e. of youth Jowktt. There is no e. in a 
mathematical fact O. W. Holmcs. 

Elastin (risettin). 2875. * Elasticin. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Elate (flri't), a. ME. [ad. E.elatus, pa. pple. 
of efferre.] fi. Lifted (rare) 1730. 9* fig. a. 

Exalted, lofty ME, b. Of persons: In high 
spirits, exultant, flushed (with success, etc.) 1647. 

x. With upper lip e^ he grins Fen i on, a. a. A 
fortune more e. x6io. Of an e. spirit Sklorn. b. An 
army e. with victory Clarendon. 

Ela*te, v . 1578. [f. L. elat - ppl. stem ; see 
prec. J fi. trans. To lift on hi^h, elevate -177a 
Also fig. 9. To exalt the spirits of; to stimu- 
late, excite ; also, to make proud Also absol. 
1619 

x. Sometimes they e. a finger^ smile and pray to 
Mahomet Sir T. Hkkbert. a Elated with the glory 
of Martyredome 1O19. The wine . . elatelh me Lonov- 
Hence EUrted-ly mdv., -neaa. tEla*tement, 
elated nesa Ela' tor one who or that which elates. 

ElaterS (e-lAtai). 1653. [a. mod.L., a. Gr. 
thar/jp one who or that which drives.] 1. The 
expansive property inherent in air or gases; 
hence, «= 4 spring 4 , 4 elasticity Also ifig. 9 . 
Zool. Linnne*us’ name for the family Rlatcridx 
of beetles, possessing the power of springing 
upward from a supine position in order to fall 
on their feet; also, a beetle of this family, a skip- 
jack 1803. • 3. Bot. An elastic spiral filament, 
or elongated cell serving to disperse the spo- 
rules when npe, as in certain Liverworts, Horse- 
tails, etc. 1830. 

i. Persons .. having th® e. or spring of their own 
natures to facilitate their iniquities Sir T. Browns. 

Elaterin (floe term). Also elatioe, 1830. 
[f. Elaterium + -in. J Chem . The active prin 
ciple of Elaterium (C 2ll H 2g O g ). 
fEla-terist. 1661. [f. Ei atfr 2 + -ist.] One 
who explains certain phenomena as due to 
Elate ry -1674. 

Elaterite (f lae-tfirait). 1836. [f. Elater * 
+ -ITE.J Min, A brown hydrocarbon, usually 
soft and elastic like india-rubber ; elastic bitu- 
men. 

|| Elaterium (elatl» rimn). 1578. [a. L., ad. 
Gr. iXarlfpiov, f. i\a- stem of Ikavvtiv to drive.] 
ft. A purgative. 9 . A precipitate from the 
juice of the Squirting Cucumber (Ecba Ilium 
agreste, Momordica Elaterium ), acting as a 
drastic purgative and emetic 1578. t3« ** 

F.later *. (Diets.) 

Elaterometer (flat t^ryTnftoi). [ad. Fr. 
ilatlromltre ; cf. Elater 9 . ] An instrument for 
indicating the pressure of confined air or steam. 
Knight. 

fE-latcry. 1653. [f. Elater * + -y.] The 
clastic force of the air -1676. 

Elation (fl^i/an). [ME. elacton, ad. OF., 
ad. L. e U tionem; see Elate a .] +x. (after L.) 

a. Lifting, h. Carrying out (e.g. of a dead body) 
(ran). -1697. 9. Elevation of mind arising from 
success, etc.; pride, vainglory ME. 3. Lleva 
tion of spirits. (The usual current sense.) 1750. 

b. with an and pi. 1870. 

a Riches exposes a Man to. . a foolish E. of Heart 
Addison. 3. These praises give me but very little 
E. Foster. 

Elft'tive, a. rare. 1595. [as if ad. L. *ela- 
trims,] That elates Uit. end fig. ), 
fElkyl (erU»il). 1865. [f. Gr. iXofr an olive- 
tree + 0 X?. ] Chem. - Ethylene. 
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ELBOW 

Elbow (c'lbpn). [Com. Tent. : OE. {Inboga 
s — OTeut. *alino-bogon~, {. * a lin A arm (see Ell) 
+ +bogon - bending — Bow sb. 1 ] i. The bend 
of the arm ; the outer part of the joint at the 
bend of the arm/' tb. The analogous part 
in the shoulder or hock of quadrupeds -1789. 
a. transf Anything resembling an elbow, a. 
A sharp bend in the course of a river, road, etc. 
1591, b. A forward or outward projection 1626. 
c. Meek. An angle in a tube, etc. ; a piece of 
piping bent at an angle to join two long straight 
pieces 17 77. d. Arch . The upright side which 
flanks any panelled work, as in windows below 
the shutters, etc, (Gwilt) ; the projections on 
the side of stalls (Parker), fa. transf An arm 
Of a chair, made to rest the elbow -1784. 

1. A pair of Gloves Up to his Elbows Ethkhkdgb. 
a. a. 'ihe elbows of serpentina rivers H. Walpole. 

3. A great Chair with elbows 1679, 

Phrases. At the elbow(si very near; in close attem 
dance ; alsoyff. E. in the hawse (Naur.) : a cross in 
the hawseg when a ship, being moored in a tideway, 
swings twice the wrong way. To be out at elbow(s : 
to have a coat worn out at the elbows, to be ragged, 
poor, in seedy condition. 

attnb . and Comb., as e. -cushion, etc. j also e.- chair, 
a chair with elbows (see q) ; -grease (Joe.). vigorous 
rubbing ; hard physical labour of any kind 1 -joint, 

(a) the hinge-joint connecting the fore and the upper 
arin ; (£) = Elbow 3 c ; -piece, (a) a piece of armour 
covering the juncture olthe plates meeting at the e. ; 

(b) a piece of tubing forming an e. ; -room, room to 
move one's elbows ; hence, free scope. 

Elbow (e-lbou), v. 1605. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To thrust with the elbow; to jostle; also 
Jig, Also with of, out of ta. absol. and intr. 
10 push right and left with the elbow; also Jig . 
-1885. 3. quasi-Iran*. To make (one’s way) 

by elbowing 1833. 4. intr. To go out of the 

direct way, zigzag 1804. 5. 4 To jut out in 

angles ' (J.). 

s. Must our Sides be elbowed, our Shins broken 
1710. They [the Dutch] would e. our own Aldermen 
off the Royal Exchange Macaulay. 3. To e. his 
way into the bank 1831. 

Elbowed (e*lba«d),///. a. 1825. [f. Elbow 
sb. + -ed 1 .] a. Having elbows or bends, b. 
Provided with elbow-rests, as a seat. c. Bent 
into the shape of an elbow. 

||Elchee (e-ltft). Also elchi, eltchi. 1838, 
[Turk, ilchl ' from il a (nomad) tribe, hence the 
representative of the it' (Y.).J An ambassador. 

Eld (eld), sb. [OE. {Ido (abstr. sb. f. aid , in 
WS. eald , Old ■».).! 1. The a^e of a person. 

Now dial. ta. Full age; majonty -1529. 3. 

Old age OE. j-b. Old men ; senate, aristo- 
cracy -159a. 4. Antiquity, the olden time ME. 

ts- A secular period -1513. 

1. Gamely n, that yong was of elde ME. 3. Who 
scorns at e., peels off his own young hairs If. Jons. 

4. Lands that contain the monuments of K. Byron. 
Eld (eld), a. poet . and arch. 1619. [repr. 

ME. eld{e, OE. (WS.) eald (see Old).] - 
Old, q.v. 

tEld, w.l [repr. OE. (WS.) ealdian (:— type 
*ald 6 jan ), t. eald, Old.] To grow or make 
old. ME. only. 

fEld, v. 2 [OE. {ldan OTeut. *aldjan , f. 

* aider- Old.] trans. and intr. To defer, delay 
-ME. 

Elder (eldw), sb.l [OK ellmm ; cl MLG. 
el lem, elderne , e thorn, etc.] 1. A low tree or 
shrub, Sambucus nigra (N.O. Caprifoliacese), 
called, for distinction, the Common or Black- 
berried Elder ; bearing umbel-like corymbs of 
white flowers. The young branches are full of 
pith. 3. Extended to other species of the 
genus Sambucusi in N. America applied chiefly 
to 5. canadensis . b. In names of plants super- 
ficially resembling the Elder, as Dwarf E., 
Gout weed {ALgopodium Podagraria)\ Marsh 
or Marlsh E. ; etc. 

1. My heart of E. Merry W. 11. tlL 30. a. Dwarf 
*•» Ground E., Dog E. (S. Ebulus) * Dankwgrt. 

attrib. and Comb., as e.-berry, the fruit of the e. ; 
•gun, a pop-gun made 01 a hollow shoot of e. ; -moth, 
Urofteryx Sambucata. 

Elder (e-ldsu), a. and sb* [OK { ldra (fem. 
and neut. eldre) : — OTeut, *a'fyizon-, regularly 
f. *aldo-, OE. aid ( WS. eald), Old. ] 

A. adj. The comparative degree of Old a . ; 
formerly * the mod. Older, but now diffe- 
rentiated. i« That has lived or existed longer; 
senior. Now used without than, chiefly as de- 
noting the senior of two; otherwise arch , ta. 
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Of longer standing, prior ; senior -x8oa s* 
Ancient, earlier, former ME. 

s. The Raid Wil. Rycroft yelder 1478. How much 
more e. art thou then thy lookes Merck. V. iv. i. 251. 
E. statesman, in Japan, one of th egenro (‘ old men ') 
retired statesmen and nobles who are consulted by the 
Emperor; also transf. a. An e. title 164a. Phr. E. 
hand (Cards) : the first player. 3. The giant race of 

e. times Southiw. 

B. sb. An elder person {lit. and fig.). +1. A 
parent [cf. mod.G. eltem pi.]; a forefather; 
hence, a predecessor. Usu. in pi. -I557* »• 

One who is old or older, a senior. Usu. in pi. 
ME. 3. A member of a senate, governing body 
or class, consisting of men (supposed to be) 
venerable for age. Now chiefly Hist. ME. 4. 
Reel. * Presbyter 1526. b. In the Presbyterian 
churches, one of a class of lay officers who, with 
the minister, compose the Session, and manage 
the church affairs. 

a. I know my duty to my elders Tam. Shr 11. 7. 
3. The reverend elders nodded o’er the case Pofb. 4. 
That thou . . shuldest ordeyne elders in every citie 
Tindale Titus i. 5. 

E’lderling. rare. 1606. [See - ling.] +1. 
Contemptuously for Elder sb . 2 4. a. An elder- 
ly person 1863. 

Elderly (eldwli), a. 1611. [f. Elder a. + 
-LY 1 .] i. Somewhat old, verging on old age. 
a. Of or pertaining to an elderly person 1674. 
x. K. Fops, and superannuated Coquets Budgkll 

Eldem (e*ldain), a. 1 ME. [L Elder a. + 
-EN.] 1 1. Elderly -1818. a. Belonging to 
earlier times {arch.) ME. 

Eldem (e ldojn), a. 2 184a. [f. Elder + 
-en. 1 Made of cider. 

Eldership (e’ldaxjip). 1549. [f. Elder a. 
and sb. 2 + -SHIP.] 1. The position of being 
elder; seniority. a. The office of elder in a 
church; the body of elders; a presbytery 1577. 
s. My claim to her by E. 1 prove Dhydbn. 

Eldest (e-ldest) , a. superl . [OE. (ldest(a, 
superl. of OE. aid {WS. eald), Old; see Elder 
a.J ti. Most aged. Also absol. (quasi-**.). 
Replaced by Oldest. -1611. a. First-born, or 
oldest surviving. Also quasi-jJ. OK 3. Earli- 
est; most ancient (arch.) OE. 

a. The Erie of Ruttlandes eldyste daughter 1536. 3. 

The primal! e. curse Hand. ill. iii. 37. Phr. h. hand 
(Cards) : the first player; the right of playing first. 

tE-ldfiather. [OE. (WS.) ea/df seder, f. eald. 
Eld a. + Father ; cf. Ger. altvater ancestor. ] 
1. A grandfather ; a forefather -1460. a. A 
father-in-law -1634. 

E lding. Now dial. MK [a. ON. elding, 

f. eldr fire.l Fuel. 

E-ldmotner. Now dial. [OE. (WS.) eald- 
mddor', see Eldfather.] tx. A grandmother 
-MK a. A mother-in-law; also, a stepmother 
ME. 

|| El Dorado (eddoxa-da). 1596. [Sp. ; — f the 
gilded \] A fictitious country (or city) abounding 
in gold, believed by the Spaniards to exist upon 
the Amazon within the province of Guiana. 
Also fig. 

Unspoil'd Guiana, whose great Citie Geryon's Sons 
Call El Dorado Milt. P. L. xi. 411. 

Eldress (e*ldres). 1640. [f. Elder sb.*] A 
female Elder. 

Eldritch (cldritf, e'lritj), a. Sc. 1508 
[?conn. w. Elf.] Weird, unnatural, hideous. 
Eleatic (eh’iae-tik). 1695. [f. L. Eleaticus , 
L Elea , an ancient Greek city in S.W. Italy.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Elea or its inhabitants; 
spec, of the philosophy of Xenophanes, Parme- 
nides, and Zeno, who lived or were bom there. 

The dialectical movement emanated . . from the E. ; 
school Grots. Hence Elea*ticlsm« 

B. sb. An Eleatic philosopher. I 

Elecampane (el/k£mp*-nL 1533. [corrupt 

ad. med.L. enula ( = cl.L. inula) campana. The 
adj. campana prob. means ‘growing in the 
fields '.] x. A perennial composite plant 1 (Inula 
Helenium ), with large yellow radiate flowers 
and bitter aromatic leaves and root; formerly 
used as a tonic and stimulant a. A sweetmeat 
flavoured with the root of this plant 1806. 3. 

attrib . 1610. 

a. 1 don't know how he spent it except in hard- 
hake and alycompaine Thackeray. 

Elect (ile'kt). ME. [ad. L .elect us, eligere.] 
A. adj. 1. Picked out, chosen; also, chosen 
by preference; select Also absol. a. spec, in 


ELECTORAL 

Theol. Chosen by God, esp. for eternal lifts. 
Often absol. 1536. 3. Chosen to an office or 

dignity. Now usually, Chosen, but not installed 
in office. 1643. 

s. The e. o' th' Land Hen, VIII , il iv. 6a, a The 
blessed Spirits e. Milt. P.L. hi. 136. 3. The Bishop 
e. Ayliffe. So The bride e. (mod.). 

B. sb. fi. One of the elect (see A. 2) -1646. 
fa. One that has been chosen for an office or 
function; often spec. -* bishop e. (see A. 3) -1709. 

z. Saule.. was an e, 1584. a. Johne Guthre, e. of 
Ross 1491. 

Elect (fle*kt), v. Pa. t. and pple. elected. 
1494. p- dec*- ppl- stem ; see prec. ] 1 1 . trans. 
To pick out, choose. Also absol. -1802. a. 
T o choose in preference to an alternative. In 
legal use often absol. 1509. 3* To choose by 

vote for any office or position 1494. 4- Theol. 
Of God : To choose as recipients of favour, esp. 
of eternal life. Also absol. 1617. 

1. x Hen. VI, iv. i. 4. s. The daughter. .was. .in- 
competent to e. to take the estate as land or money 
J. Powell He must therefore e. Cruise. 3. They 
resolved to e. an I titer- Rex Tindal 
Hence Ele'ct&ble a. able or qualified to be elected. 
Ele ctee*, one chosen or elected. 
fEle*ctant. [ad. L. elec lantern.] One who 
has power of choosing. Tucker. 

Electary, var. of Electuary. 

+Ele*ctlc, bad f. Eclectic. 

Election (fle kfen). MK [a. OF., ad. £ 
electionem. ] 1. The action of choosing for an 

office, dignity, or position; usually by vote. b. 
spec. The choice by popular vote of members of 
a representative assembly, e. g. the House of 
Commons 1648. a. The exercise of deliberate 
choice ME. ; tthe faculty of discriminative se- 
lection -1602. 3. Theol. The exercise of God's 

sovereign will in preferring some of Hiscreatures, 
etp. as recipients of eternal life MK +b. concr. 
The body of the elect {rare) 1611. 4. Astrol. 

The selection of times as nt for any particular 
business; a time so selected. Now Hist. MK 
t5. The choosing of things for special purposes, 
as simples, etc. -1751. 

1. In a large society the e. of a monarch can never 
devolve to the wisest Gibbon. b. Phr. General e. 1 
a simultaneous e. of representatives all over the 
country; opp. to by. elution. a Disseisins of in- 
corporeal hereditaments are only at the e. and choice 
of the party injured Chuisk. 3. The e. of God went 
to the shepherd, not to ihe tiller of the ground Bacon. 
b. The e. hath obtained it Rom. xi. 7 5. An e. of 

apt words, and a right disposition of them Drydbn. 

attrib. and Comb., as e.-address , etc. ; also e.-Com- 
mittee, a committee formed to promote the e, of a 
particular candidate. 

Hence Ele*ctlonal a. relating to (astrological) 
e. (rare). 

Electioneer (/lc kj^nl***), v. 1789. [f. 

Election + -eer.] intr. To busy oneself ia 
(political) elections. Hence Ele ctionee*rer. 
Elective (fle'ktiv). 1530. [a. F. ilectif -ive; 
see Elect v. and -ive. J 
A. adj. x. Appointed by election ; derived 
from or dependent on election, a. Having the 
power of election 1632. 3. Pertaining to elec- 

tion; based upon the principle of election 1642. 
t4 # Pertaining to, or proceeding from, choice 
~ x 775* ts- * Eclectic. H. More. 6. Of 
physical forces and agencies : Having a ten- 
dency to operate on certain objects in prefer- 
ence to others 1766. Also fig. 

x. E. Kings Ralkigh. An e. sway Milt, a An e. 
body Ld. Brougham. 3. The e. constitution of the 
new clergy of France Mackintosh. The E. Franchise 
Carlylb. 4. E. actions Hobbu. 6 . Phr. E . affinity, 
also, formerly, e. attraction : a tendency to combine 
with some things and not with others. Light . . which 
has been sifted . . by e. absorption Tyndall. 

fB. sb. An elected representative {rare) 1701. 
Hence Ele*ctively adv. by choice. Electl*vity» 
the act or property of selection. 
f||Ele*cto. 1609. [Sp. ; pa. pple. of elegir to 
Elect.] A leader chosen by mutineers -165a 
Elector (fle'kUj). 1467. [a. L.] X. One 
who has the right to vote in an election, b. 
spec. In Great Britain and Ireland, one who has 
the parliamentary vote; in U.S., one of those 
chosen by the several states to elect the Presi- 
dent and Vice- President, a. One of the Princes 
of Germany formerly entitled to take part in the 
election of the Emperor X529. Henoe Ela'ctor* 
ship, the state or condition of an e. 

Electoral (/le*kt6rAl). 1675. [See -AL.] 
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ELECTORATE 

A. adi. i. Relating to, composed of, or hold- 
ing rank as, electors. a. * Elective x 
(rare) 1849. 

1. Austria had.. friends in the e. college S. Austin. 

tB. sb. — Elector -1707. 

Hence Ele*ctorally adv. with reference to 
electors or elections. 

Electorate (/lekteWt). 1675. [See -ate 1.] 
x. The dignity of a German Elector. b. The 
dominions of an Elector. 9. The whole body 
of electors 1879. So fElectora’lity (in sense 1) 
(rare). 

Electorial (flektoa-rUl). 1790. [See-IAL.] 
*■» Electoral. 

fEle*ctral, a . 1673. [f. electrum amber.] 

— Electrical -1708. 

fEle*ctre. Alsoelectar. M E. [ad.L .electrum, 
ad. Gr. 1jK*/crpov amber, etc.] x. An alloy of 
gold and silver; also attrib . -1656. ar Amber. 
Also attrib. -1632. 

Electress (fle'ktres). Also ele*ctoress. 
1618. [See - ess.] x. The wife of a German 
Elector of the Etnpire. a. A female elector 1869. 
Electric (fle*ktrik). 1646. [ad. mod.L, 
elect runs, f. L. electrum , Gr. nheurpov amber; 
see -ic. ] 

A. adj. x. Possessing the property (first ob- 
served in amber) of developing electricity, b. 
Charged with electricity. 9. Of the nature of, 
or pertaining to, electricity ; producing, pro- 
duced by, or operating by means of, electricity 
*675- 8- fig- 1793' 

*•, By Electrick bodies, I conceive ..such as con 
veniently placed unto their objects attract all bodies 
palpable Sis T. Browne, a. From e. fire (*» fluid ) . . 
•pints may be kindled Franklin. 3. The e. flash, 
that from the melting eye Darts the fond question 
C01 BRIDGE. 

Phr. e. arc, the luminous electrified space between 
the points of two electrodes through which a current 
of electricity is passing ; e. atmosphere, the space 
round electricaf bodies within which they manifest 
their special properties ; e. chair, a chair used for 
electrocutioni e. charge, circuit (see the sbs.) j e. 
Current, the flow of electricity through a conducting 
body from the positive to the negative pole, or from 
a high to a low potential | e. eel = Gymnotusi e. 
Ashes, certain fishes that can give electric shocks; 
e. fluid, Franklin’s term fora (supposed) all -pervading 
fluid, the cause of electricity ; e. force, the force with 
which electricity tends to move matter; e. ray — 
Torpedo: e. resistance, opposition to the passage 
of an e. current ; e. spark, the luminous discharge 
from the conductor ol an electrical machine to a 
pointed body presented to it ; e. tension, the strain 
or pressure exerted upon a dielectric in the neigh- 
boui hood of an electrified body. 

Also, in names of instruments for developing, mea- 
suring, illustrating, or applying electricity, and of 
machines, etc. actuated or controlled by electricity, as 
in t, clock , governor^ heattr , railway, telegraph, etc. 
(see these sbs.)s ©. battery (see Battery)} e. 
candle, a form of v lecmc-light apparatus in which 
the carbon pencils are parallel and separated by a 
layer of plaster of Paris ; e. chimes, three bells sus- 
pended on a metal rod, rung by electricity; e. column, 
a form of the voltaic pile ; e. harpoon, one in which 
a bursting charge is exploded by electricity ; e. in* 
dicator, one indicating magnetic currents ; e. log, 
a ship's log registering by electricity ; e. machine, 
usu. spec, a machine tor developing frictional electn- 
city ; _ e. regulator, one for stopping or starting a 
machine by electro-magnetic circuit; e. switch, a 
commutator; e. wires, those of the electric telegraph. 

B. sb. x. A substance in which the electric 


force can be excited and accumulated by friction 
1646. 9. Positive f negative ) electrics : —electro- 
positive (-negative) substances 1849. 
Electrical (fle’ktrik&l), a. 1635. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] 1. - Electric A. 1. a. Relating to 

or connected with electricity ; also, of the na- 
ture of electricity. (The mod. sense.) Also 
more usual than electric in electrical machine , 
electrical eel. 1747 . Z>fig- I 775- 
. Shu 


3. The atmosphere becomes e. Sheridan. 
ETe*r" ■ ^ * 


Hence 

I'ctrically'adp. (lit. and flg.). 

Electrician (ilek-, elektri-J&n). 1751. [See 
-ian.] One who studies, or is versed in, elec- 
tricity; one who deals with electrical apparatus. 

Electricity (ilek-, elektrrslti). 1646. [f. 
Electric +-ity.] t. In early use, The pro- 
perty (first observed in amber) of attracting 
tight bodies when excited by friction; also, the 
state of excitation produced by friction. Sub- 
•eq., the name given to the common cause of 
this phenomenon and of many others, e.g. the 
electric spark, lightning, the galvanic current, 
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etc. This cause Franklin considered to be a 
subtle fluid diffused through all bodies, which, 
when in excess of the normal, constituted 
‘ positive electricity when in defect. * negative 
electricity'. The view now current is that 
electricity is a peculiar condition of the mole- 
cules of a body or of the ether surrounding 
them, developed by friction, etc. (see below); 
but the term * electric fluid * is still in popular 
use. 9 .fig, 1791. 3. The branch of electricity 

which deals with the nature and phenomena of 
electrical action 1734. 

x. E. may be called into activity by mechanical 
power ( = frictional e.), by chemical action gal- 
vanic e.), by heat ( =3 thermal *.), and by magnetic 
influence (^magnetic e.) Mrs. Somerville, a. The 
natural e. of youth Lowfxl. 

Phrases. With adjs. denoting (a) the source or mode 
of production, as frictional galvanic , indexed, 
thermal , vital , voltaic ; (A) the place of develop- 
ment, as animal, atmospheric , organic \ (d) the 
quality, as active, constant, free , negative , Positive, 
vitreou r, resinous e . : older synonyms for positive 
and negative electricity, which were first observed as 
resulting from the friction of glass and of resinous 
bodies respectively. 

Electriclze (Tledctrisaiz), v. rare. [See 
-ize. ] - Electrify v . 1. 

Electric li’ght. 1843. a .gen. Light pro 
duced by electrical action. b. spec. The same 
as used for illumination. It is commonly pro- 
duced by the incandescence of a metallic or 
carbon filament, or by the arc formed by the 
passing of electricity between two carbon points. 

Electrification (71e:ktrIfikEi*/an). 1748. [f. 
Electrify r.] The act of electrifying, or the 
state of being charged with electricity. 

Electrify (Yle ktrifri),?. 1747. [f. Elkc- 

tr-ic +-(i)fy.] 1. trans. To charge with elec- 

tricity, or pass the electric current through ; to 
subject to an electric shock or current, b. To 
introduce electric power into (railways, etc.) 
1900. a* Ac- To startle, rouse, excite, as though 
with an electric shock 1752. 

l Toe. the body 1796, quicksilver Sir L Herschel. 
a. Those heights of courage which e. an army and 
ensure victory Burke. An audience is electrified 
Emerson. 

fElectrine, a . 1677. rSee Electbum + 
-ine. ] 1. Resembling what exists in amber, 

electric. H. More. 9. Made of Electrum. 

Electrize (fle-ktraiz), v. 1746. [f. Elec- 
tric ¥ -ize.] - Electrify, Hence tElec- 
trlzable a. Electriza'tion. 

Electro (fle-ktro), sb. or v. colloq. 1864. 
Short for a. Electro-plate t/.. Electro- 
plating vbl. sb .5 b. Electrotype sb. and v . 

Electro- (flektre), comb. f. Gr. tnrpoy, 
taken as meaning 'electricity'; hence: 

Ele ctroballl'stic a., relating to the art of tim- 
ing by electricity the flight of projectiles. 
Ele ctro-bio'acopy [see Bio- + -scopy], f he ex- 
amination of an animal body by means of a 
galvanic current, to discover muscular contrac- 
tions as evidence of life. Ele ctro-ca*p illary a., 
having reference to the influence of electricity 
on capillary tubes under certain conditions. 
Ele ctro-che*mic, -al a., pertaining to electricity 
and chemistry jointly. Ele ctro-chro’nograph* 
an instrument for recording electrically exact 
instants of time. Elextro-depo'ait v., to deposit 
by means of electricity; hence -deposit, -de- 
position, this process; -depo'sitor, one who 
does this. Ele ctro-ftrsion, the fusion of metals 
by means of electricity. Elextro-geneais [see 
Genesis], the state of tetanoid spasm that 
supervenes in the muscles highly stimulated by 
galvanism, when the current is withdrawn ; so 
Elextrogemlc a., pertaining to electro-genesis. 
Elextro-gi'ld v., to gild by means of an electric 
current ; hence -gliding vbl. sb., -gilt ppl. adj. 
Ele:ctro*kine*tic a. [see Kinetic J, having 
reference to electricity in motion. Elextro- 
raa'ssage, kneading the body or a limb with 
a combined roller and small galvanic machine. 
Ele-ctro-meta'llurgy, the application of electro- 
lysis to the deposition of thin coatings of metals; 
hence •metallirrgic, -al a . Ele ctro-mu’actxlar 
a., having reference to the relations between 
electricity and muscular contraction. Ele'ctro- 
ne’gative a., pertaining to, or producing, nega- 
tive electricity. Electro-pathology, the science 
of morbid conditions as revealed by electricity. 
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Electro-po’lar a., applied to a cylindrical con- 
ductor when, on being electrified by induction, 
the ends become polar. Elextro-po'sitive a„ 
pertaining to, or producing, positive electricity. 
Electropu*ncture - Galvanopuncture. 
Ele ctrosynthe'tic a., causing chemical com- 
position by means oi the galvanic current ; hence 
Ele ctroayntbe’ticaUy adv. Ele ctro-tele*- 
graph y — electric telegraphy ; hence Electro- 
tclegraphic a. Ele ctro-therapeu*tics, the 
treatment of disease by electricity. Ele ctro- 
the*rapy [ Gr. Os pan* ia healing] « electro- thera- 
peutics. Ele ctro-the*rmancy, also Ele’ctro- 
thermy [as if ad. Gr. -Bcp/xia |, the science of 
the electricity developed by heat. Ele'ctroti nt 
I cf. Aquatint], a mode of engraving, the design 
being drawn on copper-plate and transferred by 
means of an electric bath. Ele ctro-vi*tal a., 
having reference to the relations of electricity 
and the vital actions; hence Ele : ctro-v i *talism. 
Electro-biology(ile;ktr 0 jh 9 i|f‘ldd 3 i).x 849 . 

[ f. prec. + Biology. I x. — Electro-physiology 
(see Electro-). 9. A form of hypnotism, in 
which unconsciousness was induced by causing 
the patient to gaze steadily at a small disk of 
zinc or copper; also, * animal magnetism ’ gene- 
rally 1850. Hence Elextrobiolo’gical a . 
Ele ctrobio'Iogiat. 

Electrocute (fle*ktr£kiwt), v. 1889. [f. 
Electro-, after Execute v.] trans. To put 
to death by means of a powerful electric current 
Hence Electrocution. 

Electrode (/le*ktr<?ud). 1834. [f. « P rec * + 
-ode, ad. Gr. blot. ] One of the poles of a gal- 
vanic battery. See Anode and Cathode. 
Electrodynamic, -al (ileiktr^ctainee mik, 
-fij), a. 1832. [f. as prec. + Dynamic.] Per- 

taining to the force excited by one magnetic 
current upon another. Hence Ele ctrodyna*- 
mics, the science of the mutual influence of 
electric currents. Ele-ctrody*namism = electro- 
dynamics. Ele ctro-dynamo meter, an instru- 
ment for measuring e. force. 

Electrograph (/le’ktwgraf). 1840. [f. as 
prec. + Gr. -ypd<pos that writes.] ti. An instru- 
ment for producing electrotypes. 9. An instru- 
ment for registering electrical conditions; the 
automatic record of an electrometer 1881. 

Electrolier (/tektuNDu). 188a. [f. Elec- 
tro-, after chandelier .] A cluster of electric 
lamps. 

Electrology (1-, elektrri^dgi). [f* as prec. 
+ -logy. ] The science of electricity. Hence 
Electrolo’gic, -al a. 

Electrolysis (/-, clcktrp’lisis). 1839. [f. 
Electro- + Gr. \vait\ after Analysis.] i. 
Chemical decomposition by galvanic action; 
also, the science of this. 9. Surf. The break- 
ing up of tumours, also of calculi, by galvanic 
action 1867. 

Electrolyte (ile’ktr^loit). 1834. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. Autos, f. AiW to loose.] * A body which 
can be or is being decomposed by Electro- 
lysis' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence EIe-ctroly*tic f 
-al a. pertaining to, or capable of, electrolysis. 
Ele ctrolytically adv. 

Electrolyze (/le ktr^laU), v. 1834. [f. prec., 
after analyte, etc.] trans. To treat by Elec- 
trolysis (senses x, 9). Hence Elextrolyzablo 
a. capable of being electrolysed. Ele ctro- 
lyza*tion, the process of electrolyzing. 

Electro-minuet (fleiktr^mse-gntt). 1831. 
[f. Electro- + Magnet.] A piece of soft iron 
surrounded by a coil of wire, through which a 
current of electricity may be passed, rendering 
the iron temporarily magnetic. 

The first simple electro-magnet was made by 
Sturgeon [of Manchester] G. Paascorr. 

Hence Etoctro-magne'tic, -al «. pertaining to 
electro-magnetism. Ele ctro-magne ucally adv. 
Ele ctro-magne*ttca, the science of electro-magne- 
tism. Ele'ctro-ma'gxietlsm, the phenomena ssf the 
production of magnetism by the electric currents 
also, the influence of a magnet on the electric current. 

Electrometer (ilek-, elektrymftoj). 1749. 
[f. as prec. + Meter.] An instrument for de- 
termining the quality and quantityof electricity. 
Hence Ele«ctrome*txic t -al a. Electrometry, 
measurement of electricity by the e. 
Electromotioo (rie:ktroim^*jan). 1803. [A 
as prec. + Motion.] The motion of a galvmnio 
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current; also, recently, mechanical motion pro- 
duced by electricity. 

Electromotive (/lektro,m<y« tiy). 1806. [f. 
Electro- + Motiye a .] 

A. adj. Pertaining to electromotion. 

Phr. E. force \ orig., the force exhibited In the 
voliaic battery 1 in mocL uac,the difference of potential 
which u the cause of electric currents. 

B. sb. [after locomotive.] A locomotive engine 
with electricity for its motive power 1887. 

Electromotor (fle-ktwimJutnj). 1807. [C 
as prec. + Motor.] 

A. sb. Orig., a metal serving as a voltaic ele- 
ment. In mod. use, a machine for applying 
electricity as a motive power. 

B. attrib . or adj. = ELECTROMOTIVE, 

H Electron 1 (Jlektrpn). 1856. [a. Gr. 
rpov .] - Electrum a. 

Electron* (fie 'ktrjm). 1891. [f. Electr(ic 
+ -oh.] Physics. The smallest supposed com- 
ponent of matter, associated with (or consisting 
of) an invariable charge of negative electricity. 
Hence Electronic a. 

Electropborus (<lek-, elektrpfftrfs). 1778. 
[mod.L,, f. Electro- +Gr. -<f>6pos.] An in- 
strument, invented by Volta, for generating 
atical electricity by induction. Anglicised as 
lcctrophore. 

Electroplate (flektwpfoit), v. 1870. [f. 
Electro- + Plate. ] brans . To coat with silver 
by electrolysis. Hence Ele*ctro-plater, one 
who electroplates. Ele'etro-plating vbl, sb. 
So Ele’ctro-plate sb. the ware produced by 
aleciro-plating. 

Electroscope (fle'ktrnsktfop). 1804. [f. as 
prec. + Gr. -ok6vosJ\ An instrument for ascer- 
taining the presence and quality of electricity 
Hence Etoctroeco'pic a. measured by the e. 
Electrostatic, -al (fle*ktri7,stae*tik, -41), a. 
1867. [f. as prec + Static.] Pertaining to 

statical electricity. Hence Electrostatics, the 
theory of statical electricity. 

N Electrotonus (flek-, elektrp*t<?n£s). i860, 
[mod. L., f. Electro + Gr rbvot tension; see 
Tone.] The modified condition of a nerve 
subjected to a constant current of electricity. 
Anglicized as Ele'ctrotone. So Ele ctroto’nic 

a. relating to or characterized by e ; also applied 
by Faraday to the peculiar electrical state char- 
acteristic of a secondary circuit in the electro- 
magnetic field. Ele ctro tonicity, the condition 
produced by electrotonizing. Electro *toolze v. 
to produce e. 

Electrotype (fle ktrotaip). 1840. [f. as prec. 
+ Type.] i. A copy of a thing formed by the 
deposition of copper on a mould by galvanic 
action ; also attrib s. The process of electro- 
typing 1840. 

1. An e. seal 1640b E. cuts 1880. a The E. in 
America 1840. 

Electrotype,*/. 1847. [f. prec. sb.] tram. 
To copy in electrotype. Also fig. Hence 
Ele’ctrotyper. Electroty plat. 

Electrum (fle-ktr^m). ME. [a.L.,ad.Gr. 
fjktKTpo v.] ti. Amber -1794; also^g. of tears 
1591. a. - Ei.rctre x. Also attrib . ME. 

b. Min. Native argentiferous gold containing 

from 20 to 50 per cent of silver 1555. 8. An 

alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel. Ure. 

x *fig» It was her masters death That drew «. from 
her weeping eyes Gbeene. 

Electuary (fle-ktitf&ri). ME. [ad. late L. 
electuarium , electarium (5th c.); cf. Gr. 4s- 
Xukt6v, f. |jcA«tx«(p to lick out.] A medicine, 
consisting of a powder or other ingredient mixed 
with honey, jam, or syrup. Also fig. 
|Eledone (elfdJa*ns;. 1835. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
4 A «8 wvr, a kind of polypus.) A cephalopod of 
the tribe Octopoda. 

Eleemosynary (edf,f ,mpsin4ri). i6ao. [ad. 
med. L eleemosynarius, f. elumosyna ; see Alms.] 
A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to alms or alms- 
giving; charitable 1630. a. Supported by alms 
*854. 8* Of the nature of alms ; gratuitous 1630. 

1. These her eleemosinary acts Risdon. a. The 
lock of e. doves Hawthorn* 3. E. relief CBbontM. 

tB* *4. x. One who lives upon alms. Also fig. 
-1673. »• - Almoner (rare) -1809. a. * 

Almonry 1688. Hence Eleemo*aynarlly adv 
charitably, by way of oharity. 

• (man). a (pass), au {loud), v (cut). 
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Elegance (e*l/g&ns). 1510. [a. F. dldgance, 
ad. L. elegant ia ; see Elegant.] i. The state 
or quality of being elegant; refined grace or pro- 
priety ; tasteful correctness ; ingenious simpli- 
city, neatness : said of form, movement, man- 
ners, style, formulae, scientific demonstrations, 
etc. %*concr. That which is elegant ; an instance 
or kind of elegance 1676. 

1. With untutored e. she dressed Crabbk. E., by 
which I always mean precision and correctness 
Lamdoi. a A nice contriver of all elegances Evelyn. 
So E'legancy (esp. in sense a). 

Elegant (e l/g&nt), a. 1485. [a. F. Mgant , 
ad. L. elegantem , ?pr, pple, oT*elegare, related 
to eligere to select.] 1. Tastefully ornate in 
dress, a. Characterized by refinement, grace, 
or propriety 1658. 3. Of scientific processes, 

formulae, etc. ; Neat 1668. 4. Of persons : 

Correct and delicate in taste. Now only in e. 
scholar . 1667. 5. Graceful, polite, appropriate 

to persons of cultivated taste 1705. 6. U.S. 
Excellent, first rate 177a. 

s. An e. poem Burke. An e. bedroom 18^9. 3. An e. 
Composition for a troublesome. .Cough uli.br. An 
e. chess problem (mod.). 4. Thou art exact of taste, 

Ande. Milt. P.L. ix. 10x8. 5. Phr. E.artsi nearly 
— * fine arts \ Eminent for. .e. literature Johnson. 
Hence E'legantly adv. 

|| Elegante (rirgant). 1806. [Fr. iUgante 
fern.] A fashionable lady. 

Elegiac (el/’dgai-ik). 1581. [ad. L. elcgiacus, 
ad. Gr. i\*y*ta>t6s, i. iAsyffov Elegy.] 

A. adj. x. Pros. Appropriate to elegies; as, 
the e. distich , consisting of a (dactylic) hexa- 
meter and pentameter ; e. verse (sometimes ap- 
plied to the pentameter separately) 1586. a. 
Of the nature of an elegy ; pertaining to elegies ; 
hence, mournful, plaintive, melancholy 1644. 
var. Elegi'acal (in both senses). 

a. E griefs, and songs of love Mrs. Browning. 

Phr. E.poet : one who writes a. in e. metre ; b. in 
a pensive strain. 

B. sb. +a. An elegiac poet 1581. b. pi. Ele- 
giac verses 1774. 

Elegiast. [f. Elegy, after ccclcsiast, etc.] 
A writer of elegies. GoLDSM. 

+Ele*gious, a. [f. as prec. + -OHS.] Resem- 
bling an elegy ; hence, lugubrious, mournful. 
Quarles. 

Elegfet (e-lfdjist). 1774. [f. as prec. +-IST.] 
The writer of an elegy. 

Elegit (flPdgit). 1503. [L. ; — * he has 

chosen*; from the words in the writ.] I. aw 
A writ of execution, issued on the election of a 
judgement creditor, by which the creditor is 
put in possession of (formerly half) the goods 
and lands of a debtor, until his claim is satisfied 
Also, the right secured by this writ, as in 
‘ tenant by elegit \ 

Elegize ^e l/d^air), v. 170a. [See -ize.] i. 
intr. To write an elegy ; to write in an elegiac 
strain, a. tram To write an elegy upon 1809. 
a. The bard who soars to elegiac an ass Byron. 
Elegy (e-l/d^i). 1514. [ad. F. dldgic, ad. L. 
elegia, ad. Gr. IXeyoia, f. fXeyot a lament. ] 1. 

A song of Lamentation, esp. a funeral ode. 9. 
Any species of classical poetry written in elegiac 
verso 1600. 3. Poetry, or a poem written in 

elegiacs. +b. An elegiac distich. 1580. 

1. Their name, their years ..The place of fame and 
e. supply Gray, a They gave the name of e. to 
their pleasantries as well as lamentations Smknstonk. 

Eleme (e*l/mi). 1879. Turk. ; — * some- 
thing selected *. f Comm . Epithet of a kind of 
dried figs from Turkey 
Element (e lfmtot), sb. ME fa. OF., ad. 
L. element um ; a word employed as tr. Gr. 
<TTOi\uov in its various senses.] 

L Component part. 1 . One of the simple sub- 
stances of which all material bodies are com- 
pounded : as, a. In ancient philosophy, Earth, 
water, air, and fire. Now Hist . fb. In pre- 
scientific chemistry, Water, air, oil, salt, earth, 
or as variously enumerated -1765. c. In mod. 
chemistry, Any of seventy or more substances 
which are provisionally taken to be simple 
bodies, as having hitherto resisted analysis 18x3. 
9. More widely : One of the relatively simple 
parts of any complex substanoe; in pi. the ’ raw 
material * of anything ME 3- The bread and 
wine used in the Eucharist Chiefly pi. 1393. 
4. Phy s. A definite small portion of an organic 

i (Fr. chsf), 
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| structure 1841. b. One of the essential parts 
of any scientific apparatus. Voltaic e . : usu. 
= Cell, q.v., but occas. — electrode. 1831. 5. 

A constituent portion of an immaterial whole 
1599. 6. One of the foots or conditions neces- 

sary to determine the result of a process, 
calculation, deliberation, or inquiry 1819. 7. 

Math. An infinitesimal part of a magnitude of 
any kind ; a differential 1707. 

s. Thu Elements Of whom your swords are temper’d 
may as well Wound the load windes Temp. in. iu. 6x. 

t These simple Elements of Magnitude, Figure, 
ite, and Motion Cudworth. The elements of feu> 
dalism Frskman. It had its usual e. of (« consisting 
of) cant Kxngblsv. 6 . The elements of their [comets 1 ] 
orbits Playyair, of a crystal GuaNav. 

n. The four elements, i. Used as a general 
name for earth, water, air, and fire (see 1. i) ; 
now merely a survival ME Also fig. +9. The 
sky; ?also, the air *-1714. fb. ?Oae of the ce- 
lestial spheres of ancient astronomy ; also (rarely) 
one of the heavenly bodies themselves -1604. 
3. pi. Atmospheric agencies 1555. 4. That one 
of the four elements natural to any particular 
class of living things. Hence transf. and fig 
the surroundings natural to anything, or form- 
ing its proper sphere of activity. 1598. 

1. The foure elementes menace alio men that thanVe 
not god Carton, Those who drink the pure e. G. 
White. Fixe as ’the devouring e.' 1B86. a. b. Oth. 
in. iiL 464. a Daunted by the elements Prescott. 
4. She workes Dy Charme* . . beyond our e. Merry IV. 
iv. ii, 186. My proper c. of prose Lamb. Phr. in, 
out of (one* s) e 

III. Primordial principle, source of origin 
(rare) 1635. 

One God, one law, one e. Tennyson. 

IV. pi. +The letters of the alphabet. Hence, 
the ’A, B, C ’ of learning ; also, the first prin- 
ciples of an art or science. ME 
^ Element, v . ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. trans. 
To compound of (the four) elements -1647. 
Also fig. 9. To instruct in the rudiments of 
learning -1662. 

Elemental (clfruemtH), a . 1519. [£ as 

prec. +-AL. J x. Of or pertaining to the four 
elements, or to any one of them. +9. Com- 
posed of, or produced by, the (four) elements*, 
material, physical -1646. +3- Applied to fire: 

a. Material, b. As a pure element -1755. 4. 
Pertaining to the forces of nature 182 1 . Also fig. 
fg. Pertaining to the sky -1697. 6. Of the na- 
ture of an ultimate constituent 1555. 7. Con- 
stituent 1639. 8. Relating to rudiments; ele- 

mentary. Now rare. 1577. 

x. All subsists by c. strife Pot's, s The slaying of 
mj» elemenL&ll life Milt. a. E. worship of the grossest 
kind Mbsivau. fig. The freedom and e. grandeur 
of Byron Mosley. & The primitive operations of 
thought 1863. 8. E truths 1855. 

Hence Eleme’ntalism (nouce.wd.), worship of the 
elementary powers of nature- tElementa'lity, 
the fact of being an element fEleme *ntall y adv. 

Elemcntaloid (eUmemtaioid),*, 1885. [f. 
prec. +-OID.J Chem. Like an element; having 
the appearance of an clement. 

Elementary (elJmerntfiri). ME [a A. L. elc- 

mentarius , f. element um; see -AR, -ARY.] x. 
« Elemental x Now rare. 1549. t*. — 

Elemental a. -1750. t3. Applied to air, fire, 
water, earth ; a. Physical b. As pure elements. 
•1794. 4. « Elemental 4, which is now more 
used 1739. Also fig. +5. Congenial 1760. 8 
- Elemental 6. 1639. b. Math. Of the na- 
ture of an element or infinitesimal part 1882. 
7. Of the nature of elements ; rudimentary, in- 
troductory T54 9 - 

x. £. war — deluges and earthquakes 1856. 4 - The 

e. god of fire H. Walfoljl 6. The e. substances of 
which rocks are co mp et e d 2813. 7. Phr. E. boohs, 

writers, schools . 

Hence Elementarily adv. Blaine ‘ntariaea*, 
also tE Jementa'rity, the quality of being a. 
fE'lemeatate, cr. 1650. [f. mod.L. elemen- 
tal-, elements re, f. ele men turn. ] trans. 9 u To 
impregnate with an clement; to compound out 
of elements, b. To be elements or an element 
of(a substnnee). Ashmole. 
tElememtisn, a. 1580. [See -isu.] Material* 
physical -1646. 

Elemi (e-lfmi). 1543. [InFr ./Umi; ? Ori- 
ental] A resin obtained from various trees, aa 
Canarium c ommun e (Manilla), Idea leicariba 
(Brazil), Rlaphrium elewnfenm (Mexico), used 
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fa plasters, ointments, and the manufacture of 
varnishes. More fully Gum Elemi. Also attrib. 

Elemin (e'lfmin). 1868. [f. prec. + -in.] 
Chem. A crystalline body extracted from elemi; 
also, a transparent colourless oil obtained from 
elemi by distilling with water. 
tElench (fle*qk). 1599. [ad. L. elenchus , a. 
Gr. fX*7x or *] *• Logic. A syllogism in refuta- 
tion of a syllogistic conclusion; hence, more 
widely, a logical refutation -1631. b. A sophis- 
tical argument; a fallacy -1689. a. An index 
1563. Hence Ele*nchic, -al a. - Elb*nctic, 
-AL. Ele "nchlc&lly adv. fElemehixe v. to 
use the elenchus, B. Jons. 

H Elenchus (fle-ijktfi). pi. olenchL 1663. 
[L., a. Gr. Iktygot cross-examination.] i. a. 
Logic -= Elench s. b. Socratic e . : the So- 
cratic method of eliciting truth by crossrexami- 
nation. fa. » Elench a. 

Elanctic, -al (flcqktik, -al), a . 1833. [ad. 
Gr. Ak§yuruc6t 9 f. cf. prec.] Pertain- 

ing to elenchus ; concerned with cross-examina- 
tion. 

E'lenge, a. Now dial. [OE. iblenge, f. JE- 
prtf. +*lfnge Long a.J fx. Very long, tedious 
-ME. a. Remote, lonely; dreary ME, Hence 
tE'lengenease. 

tElgphancy. 1547. [a<LL . elephant ia\ see 
next] - Elephantiasis -1657. 

Elephant (e l/ftnt). [ME. olifaunt, a. OF. 
•lifant, repr. pop. L. *oli fan turn (whence also 

OE. , ME olfend camel), alteration of L,. ele- 
phantum {-us), elephantem (-fhas), a. Gr. h\4- 
^ar, -ft- ; ultimate origin obsc.] 1. A huge 
quadruped of the Pachydermate order, hav- 
ing long curving ivory tusks and a prehen- 
sile proboscis. Only two species now exist, 
the Indian and the African ; trie former of which 
(the largest of extant land animals) is often used 
as a beast of burden. Also fig. fa. a. Ivory 
[after L. elephantus], b. A horn of ivory [after 

OF. olifant]. -1725. A species of lirard 

mentioned by Pliny -1608. +4. L after Pg. ele- 

phants. ] — Elephant a -1703, 5. (more fully 
a.-paper) : A size of drawing paper measuring 
*8 x 33 inches. Double e. % one measuring 40 x 
96% Inches. 170a. 6. attrib. 1774. 

x. Jig. Shall the E Aiax carry it thus 7 V. 4 Cr. 11. 
Hi. g. Phr. White e. t a burdensome or costly posses- 
sion (riven by the kings of Siam to obnoxious courtiers 
In order to ruin them. To see the e. (U.S.): to see 
Ufa or the world, a. a. Polished E Dbydkm. 

Comb, t 6«-t»ed, a stratum at Brighton containing 
remains of Blephae primigenius , etc. ; -beetle, some 
S. Amer. beetle, proh. Dynastes Neptunus ; also 
tppUed to the Am species GoUathne giganteu* and 
G. cmcicus 1 -Hah, the Chimsera eallorkynchue , named 
from the proboscis-like process on its naset -leg » 
Elsshantiasis t -paper (see 5) s -teal, a species of 
Seal {Macrorkinus proboscidrus), the males of which 
have the snout somewhat prolonged { also called Sea 
elephant ; -shrew, Mou.'rosrelidet typieus , a long- 
snouted burro wer of Southern Africa; -tuak, the 
tooth-ehelL 

b. Also in the names of plants, as e.^apple, Frronia 
elephasstum, of the genus AurasUiactm; -creeper, 
Argyrei * s spectosa 1 elephant's ear, the Begonia f 
elephant** foot, a species of Yam {Tesludtnaria 

. —l—nli ■ m+’a rrana ■ lrinrl rJt rmmA - 


Cissus laifbUa. 

Elephanta. Also (erron.) elephanter. 
1795. [a. Pg. elephants ] A name, originally 

Portuguese, Tor violent storms which attend the 
termination, or, tome say, the setting in, of the 
Monsoon 

Elephantine (el/fe-nti&k). 1868. [ad. L. 
elephant iacui.} One who has elephantiasis. 

| Elephantiasis (e*lifentei •&!»). 1581. [L., 
a. Gr., t lxi<pas Elephant.] Med. One of vari- 
ous skin diseases, which make the part affected 
resemble an elephant's hide. The best known 
It E. Arabum , called also Elephant, or Barba- 
dos, Leg, which indurates and darkens the skin 
of the leg. 

EleptauitiC(eUfo'ntik). 2491. [ad. L. eh- 
phan t i cus . J a. adj - Elephantine. Now 
warn 1598- +b. si, m prec. 

Etelaatl&o (eWsmtein, -tin), a. 1630. 
[ad,f *, a. Gr. IkeQamvos, L tXtyor.] z. Per- 
taining to an elephant; resembling an elephant 
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(usually in sise or gait) ; huge, unwieldy, clumsy . 
a. Rom . Antiq . Made of ivory 1751. 

x. Phr. E. epoch (GooL) s the period marked by the 
abundance of huge pachydermate. Misshapen e. 
bodies 1630. Ungraceful e. play i860. a. Phr. E. 
books : books composed of ivory tablets, wherein were 
recorded the acts of the Roman emperors and of the 


Elephantoid,^l (elffeemtoid, -Al), a. 1841. 
[See -OiDi J a. Elephant-like. h. Of or belong- 
ing to elephant-like animals 
Edepbrntry. 2747. [f. Elephant, after 
cavalry . ] Troops mounted on elephants. 

Eletismlan (eliirfsi-niin), 1643. [f. E elm- 
sin tus, Gr. ikevairtot*] Belonging to Eleusis in 
Attica. E. mysteries r the mysteries of Demeter 
there celebrated; also fig. 

EleU'therarch. rare . 1813. [f. Gr. fx«w- 
9epot + -apxij*.] The chief of an (imaginary) 
secret society, * the Eleutheri 

Eleutlie’lian, a. rare. 1693. [f. Gr. Ikev- 
Biptoe.) The title of Zeus as protector of poli- 
tical freedom. 

Eleuthero- (flitf'jwro), comb. f. Gr. lA«f- 
9«pot free : 

Eleutheromsmia [see ManiaI, frantic zeal 
for freedom So Elemtheromamiac a. Also 
in botanical compounds, as Eleuthero-pertal- 
oua [Gr. WtoAofJ, -phylloua [Gr. ^uAAov], 
-ac paloua [see Sepal] adjs., having the petals, 
leaves, sepals, free, i. e. distinct, not cohering, 
f&ievable, a. [a. F. 4l/vable.~\ That can be 
elevated. H. More. 

Elevate (e-l/V/t), pa.pple . and ppl. a. ME. 
[ad. L. elevatus.] Used as pa. pple. of Ele- 
vate v. ; also — Elevated ppl. a. From 
x8th c. only poet. 

Apart . . In thoughts more e. Milt. P. L. il 559 

Elevate (el/vrit) T v. 1497. [f. L. eUval 

ppl. stem of elevare, f.ei levare (related to levis 
light) to lighten, lift up, etc. ] -fi. trans To 
lessen the weight of; to depreciate -1788. 9. 

To raise, lift up higher. Also fig. 1497. b. To 
hold up to view, as the Host 1637. tc. Of heat: 
To evaporate or sublime -1715. 3. transf To 
raise (the voice) 1618. 4. To direct upwards; 

also jig. 1611 b. Gunnery. To raise the axis 
of (a gun, etc.) to an angle with the horizon 
169a. 5. To exalt in rank or status 1509 0. 

To raise morally or intellectually 1624 7. To 

elate, exhilarate (now rare) 1634* b. spec* of 
the effects of liquor {Joe. or slang) 1704. 

“ 1. To e. the Host for 


a. To e. a bucket Lardnkr. b, 
adoration 1660. 4. b. The mortar must be more 

elevated 1769. 5. To e. a plebeian 1835. 6. Books 

which e. the Mind above the World Stkklk. 7. b. 
We were all elevated above the use of our legs 1704. 

Elevated (clfwit^d), ppl. a. 1553. [£. the 
vb.l x. Raised up; at a high level. Also fig. 
ana transf. 9. Exalted in character ; lofty, 
sublime 1604. 8* *• Elated, b. Slightly in- 

toxicated {Joe. or slang). 1624. 

x. E. lakes Goldsm. Phr. E. railsvayi a railway 
raised on pillars above the street.lcvel ; so e. train. 
s. One of the most e passages in Plato Jowrrr. 
Hence E'lev&tedly adv. t -ness. 

Elevation (ellV/i Jan). ME. [ad. L. eleva- 
tionem ; see Elevate v .] 

I. 1. The action of lifting up, raising aloft, or 
directing upwards 1526. Also fylg. and transf. 
9. concr. A swelling; an eminence 1543. t8. 

Sublimation; vaporisation by heat -167 7, 4. 

The action of raising in rank or dignity ; the 
being elevated in rank x6 . . .- 
x. But the land is subject also to local elevations 
and depressions Huxley. The E. (oft he Host) 1884. 
trans/. E. of voice 1668, of the Pulse 1725, of tem- 
perature 188a. 4. A sudden e. in life Hass. 

EL i. Of angular magnitude : a. Astron. The 
altitude of the pole, or of any heavenly body, 
above the horizon, Also in Dialling , the angle 
made by the gnomon with the honson ( — the 
latitude of the place). ME b. The angle made 
with the horizontal by any line of direction ; 
spec , the angle at which a gun is elevated 1699, 
9. A particular altitude above a given level 1739. 
3. concr. A drawing of a building, etc., made 
in projection on a vertical plane 1731. 4. 

Height, loftiness {lit. and jig.) 2639. 

a. Snow at tho higher elevations Tyndall. 4. E, 
of style Wotton (J.L of character Lkcky A building 
of imposing a (mmAL 

ElevsSor (rliWtta*). 1646. [a. L.] One 
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who or that which elevates, x . Anat. A muscle 
which raises a limb or an organ 1646. 9. Surg. 

' An instrument lor raising any depressed por- 
tions of bone. Also, an instrument used in 
Dentistry for the removal of stumps of teeth ' 
{Syd. Soc, Lax.) 3. a. A machine used for 
raising corn or flour fo an upper storey, b. 
U.S. A large building (containing one or more 
of these machines) used for the storage of grain, 
c. A lift, hoist, ascending chamber. 1825. 4. 

Aeronautics, a. An elevating screw, b. A rud- 
der device for lifting or steering an aircraft ver- 
tically 1871 r 

Elevatory (e'lfvritori). 1619. [See -or y.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to elevation ; that 
tends to elevate {lit, and fig.) 1833 

B. sb. wm Elevator a. 

+Ele*ve. Now only as Fr. 1736. [a.F./#w.J 
A pupil -1829. 

Eleven (fleVn), [Com. Teut. : OE. pul- 
leofon % corresp. to Goth, ainlif : — OTeut *ain- 
Irf-, f. *atn - One + *-lif- { *» Lith. - lika remain- 
ing).] The cardinal number next after ten ; 
symbols ix and xi. 

A. adj. x. With sb expressed. 9. With 
ellipsis of sb. ME. 

a. About a leuen [sc. hours] of the clocke Udall, 

B. as sb. 1. '1 he abstract number eleven ME 

a. A set of eleven persons ; esp. a side at cricket 
or football 1800. 

Eleventh (fle*v'n)>). [OE. puilyfta, mllefta 
: — OTeut. *ainlifton- t f. +ainlif- Eleven + 
ordinal suffix f. OAryan -to-. Recoined (since 
14th c.) from Eleven + -th (after Fourth). ) 

A. adj. x. That comes next after the tenth 
2. E. part : one of eleven equal parts of any- 
thing 1797. +8. Afus. The interval of an octave 
and a fourth 1597. 

x. Phr. E. hour-, the latest possible time (see Matt. 
xx); Though at thee, hour Thou hast come Southey. 

B. sb. *- eleventh fart ; see A. 2. 1^57. 

Hence Ete*veuthly adv . ; also quasi-;*. 

Elf (elf), sb. [OE. self str. mosc. — OHG. 
alp nightmare, ON. dlfr elf OTeut +albo% 
(The mod.G. elf is prob. from Eng.).] 1. My- 
thol. The name of a class of Mipematural beings, 
believed to be of dwarfish form, and to possess 
magical powers, which they exercised either to 
the help or the hurt of mankind Now a mere 
synonym of Fairy, tb. Sometimes disL from 
fairies : (a) as a subject species; (*) as more 
malignant; also fig. 1587. a. transf A diminu- 
tive being; a dwarf ; a mischievous child 1530 

b. A tricksy, sometimes a malicious, creature 

*553- t3. A knight of Spenser s * faerie land ’. 

x. Ye Elves of hils, brooks, standing lakes and 
gToues Temp. v. i. 33. 

Comb. a. appositive, as e. -child, a changeling j b. 
attributive, as e.-land, etc. Also e.-arrow, -bolt, a 
flint arrow-head (see Elf-shot); also, a belemniir; 
-dart = Elf-shot i ; -dock, the Elecampane; -fire, 
ignis Jatuusi -knot = Elf-lock; -Stone * Elf 
shot 9 1 -wort *= elf-deck. 

+Elf, v . rare. [f. Elf j*.] To tangle (hair) 
as an elf might do. Lear 11. iii. zo. 

Elfin (e*lnn). 1596. [perh. later var. of 
ME. elven, OE seljtn elf.] A. adj. Pertaining 
to elves ; of elfish nature or origin. Also transf 
An e. storm from faery land Keats. 

B. sb. 1. An Elf, or urchin 1596. +9. Sc 

? Elf-land -1802. 

Elfish (e’lfij), a. 1549. [See-ISH.] Pertain- 
ing to elves ; weird, spectral ; tricksy, mischiev- 
ous; fin tractable. 

The e. light Couuxuxm. Our e. rogue My auk Kaml 
E lf-lock. 2592. ff. Elf + Lock (of hair).] 
Hair tangled, esp. by Queen Mab : * which it 
was not fortunate to disentangle* (Noras). 
E’lfHBhoL 1681. [f. Elf + Shot.] x. Dis- 
ease, supposed to be due to the agency of elves 
a. A flint arrow-bead; * supposed to be shot by 
fairies at cattle’ (Pennant) 2769. 

EUasite (JlririUrit). 2859. [f. a mine called 
Elias at JoaehimsthAl.] Min . Hydrous oxide 
of uranium, like gum in appearance, 
t Elicit (f li*sit), a. 1694. [ad. L. elicitus, pa. 
pple. of elicere to draw out. ] Philos Of an act : 
Evolved immediately from an active power or 
quality; opp. to imperaU >1693. 

Not .. the . . elicit* acts of conscience, bat the im- 
perste, comman ded and external! ecu 1646. 

E lic i t (ili*sit), v. 2642. [f. L. elicit- ppl. 
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stem ; see prec.] i. trans. To draw forth (what 
is latent or potential). Also fig. g. To educe 
(principles, etc.) from data; to draw out (in- 
formation), evoki^a response, etc.), from a 
person 1677. 

z. They e...the innate sense of right and wrong 
I. H. Newman, a. He could not e. a syllable from 
him on the subject 2899. So fEli'cit&te v. (in same 
sense) H. More. Eli cita’tion. Hence tEli*ci> 
tive a, pertaining to, or of the nature of, elicit acts. 
Eli'citor. 

Elide (/lord), v. 1593. [ad. L. tlidere , f. 
e + ixdere to strike. ] ti. tram. To destroy (the 
force of evidence) -1688. a. To strike out, sup- 
press 1847. 8. Gram . To omit (a vowel, or 
syllable) in pronunciation 1796. 

3. Some sounds elided, others exaggerated 2851. 

fE-ligent. 1670. [ad. L. eligentcm. ] — 
Elector -1688. 

Eligibility (eilid.^ibi'ltti). 1650. [f. next; 
see -ITY.J i. The quality of being eligible, a. 
rotter, in pi. Eligible courses of action; qualities 
that render eligible 1660. 

1. E. to a fellowship 18x5. 

Eligible (eriigib’l), a. 1561. [a. F. Eligible , 
f. L, eligere to pick out.] i. Fit or proper to 
be chosen (for an office, etc.). +3. Subject to 
appointment by election -1730. 3. That de- 

serves to be chosen; desirable, suitable 1603. 
b. That is a matter of choice 1769. 4. quasi- 

sb. in pi. Eligible persons or things 1844. 

3. The most e. manner of doubling Cape Horn 
Anson. E. property 1872. Hence E’ligibly adv. 

Eliminant (Jli*min&nt). 1876. [ad. L. eli- 
minantem; see next] A. ad/. Expulsive ; throw- 
ing off by the excretions 1876. B. sb . Math. 
The result of eliminating n variables between 
n homogeneous equations of any degree 1881. 
Eliminate (ilrminf >t), v. 1568. [f. L. eli- 
minat -, eliminare , f. e + limen threshold.] x, 
trans. To put out of doors, expel. Now joc . 3. 

A. Phys . To get rid of (waste matter, etc.), esp. 
by excretion, b. Chem. To disengage, expel (a 
constituent). 1794. 8* g en * To expel, get rid of 
17 14. b. fig. To treat as non-existent 1850. 4. 
Algebra. To get rid of (one or more quantities) 
from an equation 1845. H5- Incorrectly used 

for: To disengage, isolate, disentangle; hence, 
to elicit, deduce 1843. 

3. To e. middle men and Intermediate profits 
GoscheNj the supernatural R. H. Hutton, fig. 
Eliminating him from the argument Thackeray. 5. 
The roots indeed e. nourishment from the soil 287a. 
Hence Eliminable a. Eli’minative a. that elimi- 
nate'4 or tends to e. (rare). Eli*minator spec, an 
apparatus which eliminates a battery by enabling a 
wireless set to be worked from a mains current. 

Elimination (flimin^pjan). x6oi. [f. L. 
eliminare ; see -ATION.] fi. The action of 
taming out of doors or expelling -1800. 3. gen . 

Expulsion, casting out. getting rid of 1627. 3. 

Phys. The process of throwing off (waste matter, 
etc.) from the tissues 1855. Also transf. and 
fig. 4. A Igebra. The act or process of eliminat- 
ing (one or more quantities) from an equation 
qt set of equations 1845. U 5. catachr . (See 

Eliminate v. 5.) 1869. 
fEli-nguate, ». [f.L elinguat - ppl. stem, f. 
(ult.) e + hngua.] To deprive of the tongue. 
J. Davies. 

+Eli*ngued, a. [as if f. *elingue v., ad. L. 
elinguare (see prec.).] Deprived of the tongue; 
hcnce/^. speechless, dumb. Feltham. 

Eiiquate (eriikw^tt), v. i6ai. (I f. L. eliquat -, 
ppl. stem of eliquare to melt out.] *f*i. trans. 
a. To melt (by heat), fuse. b. To liquefy, c. To 
cause to flow freely. -1710. a. To separate by 
fusion, smelt 1879. 

Eliquation (elikw^-Jan). 1651. [ad. L. eli- 
quattonem ; see prec.] ti. The action or pro- 
cess of liquefying; liquefaction -1757. a. 
Metall . The process of separating the different 
parts of ores or aPoys by the diflertnt degrees 
of heat required to melt them 1753. 
+Eli*quidate, v . rare. [See E- pref.] To 
make clear. Harington. 

Elision (Jli'gon). 1581. [ad. L. elisionem ; 
see Elide.] i. The action of dropping out or 
suppressing, as a letter or syllable in pronuncia- 
tion, a passage in a book, etc. 3. A breaking 
(so as to make a gap) by mechanical force 2760. 
Phr. t £. of the min a cutting, dividing, or attenu- 
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ating of the air, formerly assigned as the cause of 
sound. Hence Eli'aional a. pertaining to e. (rare). 

Elisor (eriizor), sb. ME. [a. Ob. elisour,i. 
elis - stem of el ire. ] fi. « Elector -1529. 

3. Law. One of two persons appointed in cer- 
tain cases to select a jury 1628. 

||£lite (elrt), sb. 1823. [Fr. Hite med.L. 
electa choice, f. L. eligere.] The choice part or 
flower (of society, etc.). 

The 6 . of the Russian nobility 2848. 

Elixate (Jliric-, eriiks^it), v. 1623. [f. L. 
elixat-, ppl. stem of clixare to boll, stew.J x. 
To boil, seethe; to extract by boiling. 2. To 
steep (in water) ; to macerate 1657. 'Hence 
Elixation, the action ot seething; digestion. 
+Eli*xed, ppl. a. rare. 1603. [ad. L .elixus.] 
a. Boiled ; hence, distilled, b. Macerated. -1666. 

Elixir (fli-xai), sb. ME. [a. med.L. elixir, 
ad. Arab, al-iksir («* sense 1), prob. from Gr. 
(rjpbv dry (residuum).] 1. Alchemy . A prepara- 
tion by the use of which it was hoped to change 
the baser metals into gold. Occas. «* * the 
philosopher’s stone’. Also e.-stone. Also 
tranf. and fig. 3. A supposed drug or essence 
capable of indefinitely prolonging life. More 
fully, li. of life (tr. med.L. elixir vitx). 1605. 
3. A strong extract or tincture. Now Hist. 
1597. b .fig. The quintessence of a thing 1638. 

a. To toy with magic, and pursue the e. of life 
Dixon. 3. b. A pureelixarof mischief Milt. Hence 
tEli'xir v. to distil as an e. ; to work upon as by an 
e. (rare). Also absoL tEli'xirate v. to distil ; to 
refine, purify. 

fElixi'viate, v. rare. 1674. [f. E- pref. + 
Lixiviate. J trans. To clear from lixivium or 
lye; to refine -1756. 

Elizabethan ( f 1 i= zAbr >&n ) . 1817. [See -an.] 

A. adj. Belonging to. or in the style of, the 
period of Queen Elizabeth; esp. of architecture, 
literature, etc. 

B. sb. A poet, dramatist, statesman, etc., of 
the period of Queen Elizabeth 1881. 

Elk 1 (elk), i486, [prob. ad. MHG. elch 
(: — OHG. elaho). The Eng. form alke was in- 
fluenced by L. alces, Gr. &\ktj (cf. Alce).] i. 
The largest existing animal of the deer kind 
(Alces match is). The American variety is also 
called Moose. b. Applied also to the ( Irish 
Elk ’, an extinct species of deer (Cervus mega - 
ceros) ; and to the Wapiti (Cervus canadensis ) 
1884. 8. The Eland or Cape-elk 1731. 

Comb. 1 e.-nut, Hamiltonia oU{/era\ -wood. 
Magnolia tnacrophyila, 

+Elk 2 . 1541. A kind of yew, of which bows 
were made -1607. 

fElk 3 (elk). 155a. The Wild Swan ( Cygnus 
ferus). Also the Wild Goose (A nasanser). -1839. 
Ell 1 (el). [Com. Teut : OE. qln, str. fem. 

: — OTeut. *alind, cogn. w. Gr. wkivrj, L. ulna. 
Cf. Elbow.] 1. A measure of length varying 
in different countries. The English ell — 45 in. ; 
the Scotch ■■ 37*2 in. ; the Flemish — 27 in. 
Now only Hist, ta- — Ell-wand -1768. 

Ell 2 (el), dial, and U.S. 1875. [var. of 
ele. Aisle.] = L (the letter) I. la. 

Ellagic (else’dgik). 1810. [ad. Fr. ella- 
gique , f. ellag, anagram of galle gall-nut ; see 
-ic. Cf. Gallic.] In e. acid : C l4 H f O B ; orig. 
obtained from oak-galls; found also In bezoar, 
whence called also bezoartic acid. Hence 
E'llagate, a salt of ellagic add. 
tE'llan. 1613. [ a. F. Han, a. Ger. e/end; cf. 
Eland.] The Elk -1682. 

Ellebore, -bory, obs. ff. Hellebore. 
Elleck (crick). 1863. A fish : the Red Gur- 
nard, Trigla cuculus. 
fEllinge, var. of Elenge a. 

Ellipse (cli ps). 1753. [ad. Gr. fKKuifnt a 
coming short; so called because the inclination 
of the cutting plane to the base comes short of 
the inclination of the side of the cone.] x, A 
plane closed curve in which the sum of the 
distances of any point from the two foci is a 
constant quantity. 3. transf. An object or figure 
bounded by an ellipse. Also fig. X857. 3. 

Gram. — ELLIPSIS 3 (rare) 1843. 

*. The dark Earth follows wheel'd la her e. 
Tennyson. 

|| Ellipsis (eli-psis). PI. ellipses (-stz). 157a 
[a. L., ad. Gr. fXAci^cr; see prec.J x. — El- 
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lipse i, 3. Now rare. 3. Gram. The omis- 
sion of one or more words in a sentence, which 
would be needed to express the sense com- 

I jletely; concr. an Instance of this 1612. +3* 

formerly applied to the dash ( — ) as indicating 
the omission of letters in a word 1824. 

Ellipsograph (eli*ps<fgrnf). [See -GRAPH.] 
An instrument for describing ellipses. 
Ellipsoid (eli'psoid). 1731. [See -OiD.] 

A. sb. A solid of which all the plane sections 
through one of the axes are ellipses, and all 
other sections ellipses or circles. 

Phr. E . of revolution i a solid generated by the 
revolution of an e. round one of its axes. 

B. adj. Having the nature or shape of an 
ellipse 1861. So Ellipsoi'dal a. 

Elliptic (eli*ptik). 1726. [ad. Gr. tAAcir- 
tik 6 s ; cf. Ellipse.] i. That has the form of 
an ellipse ; pertaining to ellipses. a. Gram. 
Characterized by Ellipsis (sense 2). . 

x. E. chuck : a chuck for oval or elliptic turning. 
E. compass(es j an instrument for drawing ellipses. 
E. integrals (Math.) ; a class of integrals discovered 
by Legendre in 1786, as the result of the investigation 
of e. arcs. E. functions (Math.): certain specific 
functions of these integrals. 

Comb., os e.-lanceoiate a., etc , having a form inter- 
mediate between e. and lanceolate, etc. 

Hence Elli'ptical a. Elli'ptically adv. 
Ellipticity (elij»ti slti). 1753. [See -ity.] 
Elliptic form ; degree of deviation (of an orbit, 
etc.) from circularity, (of a spheroid) from 
sphericity. 

The e. of the earth.. has been found to be 2/999 
Brewster. 

Elliptograph. — Ellipsograph. 
yEllops (erifps). Obs. in actual use. 160X. 
I a. Gr. fAAo^ or 1. A kind of serpent 

Milt. P. L. x. 526. a. A kind of fish men 
tioned by ancient writers 1601. 

Ell-wand (eriwond). Chiefly Sc. and u. dial. 
ME. [f. Ell + Wand.] x. An ell-measure : 
sometimes used for * yard-measure ’ 1500. fa. 
- Ulna. ME. only. g.^SV. The group of stars 
called Orion's Belt 1513. 

Elm (elm). [OE. elm Btr. masc. WGer. 
*clmoz\ whence also, with difference of ablaut, 
ON. dlmr etymologically — L. ulmus .] 1. Any 

of the trees belonging to the genus Ulmus, esp., 
in England, Ulmus campestris\ in Scotland, 
Ulmus montana or Ulmus suberosa ; in U.S. the 
White Elm (Ulmus americana) OE. 3. The 
wood of these trees 1823. 

1. The E. delights in a sound, sweet and fertile 
Land Evelyn. Comb., chiefly attrib. f as e.-trte, 
.•wood, etc. f e.-balm, the fluid contained in elm*galls| 
-gall, that produced on elms by the puncture of Aphis 
ulmi. Hence E'lmen a. (now arch.), of or pertain- 
ing to elms or elm-wood. E‘lmy a. consisting ot or 
abounding in elms. 

fElne, erilen, sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. qllen.] 
Strength, courage (also, in OE., zeal). So 
tErine v. to strengthen, comfort 
-fEloca'tfon. rare. 1619. [f. L. elocare.] I • 
Removal from a person's control. Bp. Hall. 
a .fig. Alienation (of mind). 

Elocular (/lf’kitfl&i), a. 1864. [f. L. e + 
loculus + -ar.] Bot. Without partitions or 
separate cells. 

Elocution (etfki£*/an). 1509. [ad. L. elo- 
cut ion cm , {. eloqui to speak out.] fx. Oratori- 
cal or literary expression; literary style as dist. 
from matter -1844. ta. Eloquence, oratory; 
in pi. harangues -1791. 8. Oral utterance 1623. 
4. The art of public speaking as regards delivery, 
pronunciation, tones, and gestures; manner or 
style of oral delivery. [«« L. pronun tiat to.] 
Also attrib. X613. 

z. Elocucion is an appliyng of apte wordea and 
sentences to the matter 15S3. a. Both «, and address 
in arms Cowfbr. 3. Whose taste . . Gave e. lu (be 
mute Milt. P. L . ix. 747. 4. True theatrical e. 

Cibber. Hence Elocutionary a. of or pertaining 
to e. Elocu*tionist, a master of e, 

Elocutive (/lp'ki^tivV a. 1637. [f. L. elo- 
qui ; see prec.] Pertaining to utterance or 
cloauence. Feltham. 

ElO'ge. 1566. [a. F. ilogt, ad. L. elogium. 
Now only as F. (elej).] ti. An encomium 
-1803. a. A funeral oration ; a discourse ia 
honour of a deceased person 1735. 

a. Pronouncing the E. of his old master Into whose 
place he now ascends 1861. So lEriogist, one who 
pronounces an e. 


s (man), a (fast), au (bud). 9 (out). | (Fr. chd). a (ever), si (l,eye). 9 (Ft. eaa it vie), i (lit), i (Ptych,). j (wlurt). f (gp t). 
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f||Elo*gium. 1570. [L. ; app. confused with 
Eulogium.] — next -1789. 
fE-logy. 1605. [Anglicized f. prec.] X. An 
explanatory inscription, e. g. on a tombstone 
-1663. 2. A characterization ; esp. a eulogy 

-1740. 3. A biographical notice -165a. 4. 

A funeral oration -1689. 

|| Elohim (eldu*him, -hftn). 1605. [Heb. ; ** 

• gods \ but often construed as sing.J One of 
the Hebrew names of God, or of the gods. 
Hence Elohl'mlc a. using the word Elohim in- 
stead of Yahveh (rare), 

Elohist (el^u*hist). 186a. [f. Eloh(im) + 

-1ST.] A name for the author (or authors) of 
those parts of the Hexateuch in which Elohim 
is used as the name of God instead of Yakveh 
(pop. Jehovah ). Hence Elohi'atic a. of or per- 
taining to the E. ; using Elohim instead of 
Yahveh. 

Eloin, eloign (/loi*n), v. 1535. [a. AF., 

OF. esloignier (mod.F. Eloigner) late L. ex- 
longare, elongare ; see Elong. J +1. To remove 
to a distance (lit, and Jig,) -169a. a. Law. To 
convey or remove out of the jurisdiction 1558. 
8. To remove, carry off (property) 162a. 

x. From worldly caros bimselfe he did esloyne 
Spenskk F. Q, 1. iv. aa. a. The sheriff may return 
that he is eloigned Blackstonk. Hence Eloi'ner 
{Law). tEloi’nment, eloi'gnment, distance 1 re- 
moval to a distance. 

fElo-ng, v. ME. [ad. late L. elongare , f. e + 
longr, longus .] 1. tram. To make longer; to 
retard -1610. a. To remove, separate from. 
Also fig, -1609. 

Elongate (rlpggtt t, t\p m qg*'t), v. 1540. [f. 
late L. e Ion gat- ppl. stem ; see prec. J f 1. trans. 
and intr. To remove from -1646. a. Astron. 
(intr.) To recede apparently from the sun; said, 
e.g., of a star or planet 1646. 3. trans. To 

lengthen, prolong 1578. 4. Hot. (intr.) To grow 

in length; to be lengthy 1801, 

Elongate (tlp’qg? t ), a. 1828. [formed as 
prec. ] Lengthened, extended ; esp. in Dot. and 
Zoo/, long in proportion to its breadth. 

Lipe.. narrowing towards the point Stark. Hence 
E'longato-, comb, form, as in e.-conical, -ovate, 
-triangular adjs. % having the form of a lengthened 
cone, egg, triangle. 

Elongation (flogg^i -Jon). ME. [ad. late 
L. / longationem. ] 1. Astron. The angular dis- 

tance of a planet from the sun, or of a satellite 
from its primary, fa. Removal to a distance; 
hence, remoteness; also fig. -1787. 3. The ac- 
tion or process of elongating 1731. 4. Surg. a. 

An imperfect luxation, when the ligaments are 
lengthened, but the bone is not displaced 1676. 
b. 1 The extension of a limb for the purpose of 
reducing a dislocation* (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 5. 
The state of being elongated ; that which is 
elongated 1751. 

a. His e. and further removal from Court 1654. 3. 

E. of the boughs on the lee *ide 1828. 5. The o. of 

the image Whewell. 

Elope (fldo-p), v. 1596. [In AF. aloper , f. 
ME. * alo pen, pa. pple. of * a lea pen — MDu. 
on t lope n , Ger. entlaufen to run Away. | x. a. 
Law, Of a wife : To run away from her husband 
with a paramour, b. More frequently said of a 
woman running away from home with a lover 
for the purpose of being married. a. gen. To 
run away, abscond 1596. Also trans f and fig. 

1. If the wife e. from her husband she shall lose her 
dower Coke. We . . must e. methodically, madam 
Goi.dsm. Hence Elo'per. 

Elopement (/'i< 9 fe'pm£nt). 1641. [In AF. 
elopement \ see prec.] The action of eloping 
(see Elopb v.). 

Q Elope (flips). [mod.L., a. Gr. see 

also Ellops. J Zool. A genus of fishes of the 
Herring family. 

Eloquence (e-l£kw6ns). ME. [a. F. Elo- 
quence, ad. L. eloquentia , f. (ult .)eloqui to speak 
out.) 1. The action, practice, or art of speak- 
ing or writing with fluency, force, and appro- 
priateness, so as to appeal to the reason or move 
the feelings. Also fig. ta. Verbal expression 
in general -1659. 3. The quality of being elo- 

quent ME. 4. ■» Rhetoric 1623. 

x. His e. was irresistibly impressive Grots, fig. 
Her tears her only e. S. Rogers. 3. A Scantling of 
Jacks great e. S wirr. So fE‘loquency (in tense 3). 

Eloquent (e*llkw£nt). a, ME. [a. F. tfo- 

quent, ad. L. eloquentem ; see proa] z. Of per- 
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sons : Possessing or exercising the power of 
fluent, lorcible, and appropriate expression. 
Also transf, and fig. a. Of utterances or style : 
Characterized by forcible and appropriate ex- 
pression ME. 

x. E. speakers are enclined to Ambition Hobbes. 
fig. Her dark eyes— how e. S. Rogers. Hence ETo- 
quently adv. So tElo*quious a. {rare). 

Eloquential (eldkwe'ufftl), a. rare, 1711. 
[See-AL.J Pertaining to eloquence; rhetorical. 

Elrage,-aige,-ich,-itch, var. ff. Eldritch. 

Elroquite (elip-kait). 188a. [f. El Roque ; 
see -ite. J Min. An apple-green to grey silicate 
of aluminium and iron. 

-els, suffix , common in OE. See -le. 

Else (els), adv. [OE. qlles , advb. use of gen. 
neuL of OTeut. *aljo- other L. alius.] 1. A 
synonym of other, used with pronominal words 
or phrases, which in mod. use it follows. Also 
inflected, as m somebody else' s , etc. (colloq.). a. 
— * in (some, any, what, etc.) other manner, 
place, or time * M E. +3* By other means -1471 ; 
= elsewhither 4. In another case; other- 

wise; if not; also preceded by or ME. b. idio- 
matically. — * if it is not believed ’. Now rare 
or dial. 1590. 1 “ 5 . quasi-**;*/ If only, provided 
that, so long as. (Cf. Ger. anders.) ME only. 

x. Shall he nede any thynge elles 153a. What do 
they e., but scrape and scramble. .for these things 
Barrow, a Here more than anywhere e. Mobley. 
3. Two Gent. iv. ii. 125. 4. E. how should any one 

be saved J. H. Newman. Speak fair words, or e. be 
mute Shaks. 

Hence tElaewhat/nm. something or any thingelse 

Elsewhere (elshwe»r), adv. OE. [f. Else 
+ Where.] i. At some other point; in some 
other place, a. = next 1513. 

x. Here as well as e. Scott, a. If ill used., we go 
e. Goldsm. 

Elsewhither, a<lv. 7 arch. OE [f. Else 
+ Whither. ) To some other place, in some 
other direction ; twhithersoever. 

Send to the town or e. to buy bread 1616, The 
dusty fugitives must shrink e. Carlyle. 

Elsewise (edsjwaiz), adv. 1548. [See 
-wise. ] Otherwise. 

Elsin (e'lsin). Now n.dial. ME. [?a.MDu. 
els sene , f. same root as Awl] An awl. 
tElu'dd, a. [See E- pref. J That gives out 
light. Boyle. 

Elucidate (flUf sid*!t), v . 1568. [f. late L. 
e lucid at-, ppl. stem of elucidare, f. * + lueidus. ] 
To render lucid ; now only fig. to throw light 
upon, explain. Also absol. 

The merit of elucidating the text Macaulay Hence 
Elucidative a. tending to e. Elu*cidator. Elu*- 
c Ida to ry a. that elucidates or tends to e. 

Elucidation (fba sidfi-Jbn). 1570. [f. as 

prec. ] z. The action or process of elucidating, 
a. That which serves to elucidate; an explana- 
tion, demonstration, illustration 1667. 

x. Documents .. and the notes.. added for their e. 
Froudk. 

fElu'Ctate, v. [f. L. eluded -, eluctari .] To 
struggle forth. Hacket. 
tEIucta tion. 1637. [ad. L. eluctationem ; 
see prec. j The action of struggling forth ; fig. 
escape through struggle -x68a. 
tElu*cubrate, v. 1623. [f. L. elucubrat -, 
elucubrare to compose by lamplight.] To pro- 
duce by the use of midnight oil -1650. Hence 
fEhrcubrator. 

Elucubration (fli£ kiabrli'frn). 1643. [See 
-ATioN.] ti. The action or composing by 
candle-light -1697* a. concr. Any literary com- ] 
position 1664. 

Elude (/'lbJ’d), 0. 1538. [nd. L. eludere , f. 

* + luderef] f z . To befool ; also, to baffle -1656. I 
a. trans. To escape by dexterity or stratagem j 
1634. 3. To evade compliance with or fulfil- 

ment of 1651. 4. To escape adroitly from ; to i 
evade 1667. ] 

1. The wary Trcjan, bending from the blow Eludi 


the death Pope. 


o e. an argument D'Israeli. 3. 


To e. a Treaty Steele, the obligation of an oath 1769. 
4. The glittering gem.. ever eludes the grasp 1839, 
Hence Elu'der. Elu'dible a. 

Elul. [Heb.] The 6th month of the Heb. 
sacred, the xatn of the civil year, nearly m 
September. 

Elumbated (/lirmb*«t£d), ppl. a. Now only 
[f. L. elumbis , L e + Iambus loin.] 
;ened in the loins. 
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Elusion (fl<£‘3an). 1550. [f. L. eludere.’) 
tx. The action of befooling ; concr. an illusion 
-1695. The action of escaping dexterously 
from, evading (now rare) 1624; absol. tan eva- 
sion; fevasiveness 16 17. 

Elusive (fliA’fciv), a. 1719. [f. L. elm-, ppl. 
stem of eludere. J That eludes or seeks to elude; 
also fig, 

fig. Gudrin’s e., undulating, impalpable nature M. 
Arnold. Hence Elu'sive-ly adv ., -ness. 
Elusory (flij/sari), a. 1646. [ad. late L. 
elusorius . f. as prec. ] Tending to elude ; eva- 
sive; deceptive. 

E. tergiversations 1646. An e. problem 1856. 
f Elude, v . 1731. [f. L. elut eluere.'] To 
wash out, cleanse. 

Elution (flitf-Jon). 1613. [ad. L. elutioncm ; 
see prec.] Chetn. Washing from impurity. 

AH these starches are prepared by e. 1870 

Elutriate (fli«*tri,*»t), v. 1731. [f. L. elu - 
trial-, ppl. stem of elutriare to wash out.] 
trans. To decant ; to purify by straining ; in 
Chem. to separate the lighter from the heavier 
particles of a mixture by washing. 

Hence Elu tria*tion, the action of elutriating. 

|| Eluvies (/l»«-vi,fz). 1710. [L., f. eluere.] 
a. ' The humour discharged in leucorrhcea; an 
inordinate discharge of any kind*, b. 'The 
effluvium from a swampy place* (Hooper). 
Eluvium (/li£'vi#m). 1882. [mod.L., f. * 
+ luere, after Alluvium.] Geot. Accumula- 
tions of ddbris whether atmospheric or carried 
by wind-drift. Hence Ehrvial a. pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, e. 

Eluxate (Hr-ks^it), v. 1731. [f. E- prtf.+ 
luxat- ppl. stem.] To put out of joint. Hence 
Eluxa*tion. 

Elvan (edv&n). 1791. [Referred to Cora. 
elven spark.] x. The Cornish name for intru- 
sive rocks of igneous origin, such as quartz- 
porphyry, whinstone, etc. Also attrib. a. A 
dike of this rock. Murchison. Hence ET- 
vanlte (Min.) = Elvan. Elvani*tlc a. 

Elve, obs. var. of Elf. 

Elver (e-lvsj). 1640. [vr.r. of Eel-fare.] 
A young cel, esp. a young conger or sea-eel. 
Elves, pi. of Elk. 

Elvish (e lvij), a. ME. [f. Elf + -ish.] i. 
Of or pertaining to elves; supernatural, weird, 
a. Elf-like in behaviour : fa. Spiteful, b. Tricksy 
(cf. Elfish). ME. 

a. He semeth eluyssh by hi* contenance Chaucer. 

tElychnlous, a. [f. Gr. iAAwxviov lamp- 
wick. ] Of the nature of a wick. Sir T. Browne. 

Elysian (Jli*zi&n, -£ian), a. 1579. [f. Ely- 
sium 4- -AN.J 

A. x. Of or pertaining to Elysium, a. fig. Of 
the nature of, or resembling, what is in Elysium; 
beatific, glorious 1750. 

x. E. joys Massinger. Phr. E. fields =» Elysium i. 

B. as sb. — Elysium. Marlowe. 

Elysium (/li zidm, -atffm). 1599. [a. L. r 

ad. Gr. *HA vmov (w* 8iov) the abode of the 
blessed. ] x . The abode assigned to the blessed 
after death in Greek mythology. Also transf, 
of other states of the departed, a .fig. A place 
or state of ideal happiness 1599* 
a. The wretched Slaue all Night sleepes in Eluium 
Hen. V, iv. L agi. 

Elytriform (eU’trifpim), a. 1835. [f. as 
next 4 - -form.] That has the form of elytra. 
Elytrigerous (elitri-g&os), a. 1877. [f. 
clvtri-, comb. f. Elytrum + L. -ger- + ous.] 
That has or bears elytra. 

Elytrin(e-litrin). [f. E lytron + -in.] ‘The 
form of chitin which composes the elytra o I 
insects ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Elytrold (e*litroid), a. 1864. [ad. Gr. lAv- 
rpottdiit.] Resembling an elytron, sheath-like. 
Elytron (e-litr/m). PI. elytra. 1774. [a. 
Gr. ikvrpoy a sheath.] x. The outer hard 
wing-case of a coleopterous insect, pi. elytra. 
a. One of the shield-like dorsal plates of some 
annelids x84i. 3, 'A term for the vagina* 

(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

E lytrum. x8x6. [mod.L., ad. prec.] - 
Elytron, 

Elzevir (edziVai). 17x0. I. The name (pro- 
perly Eleevier, latinised Eleevirims) of a family 
of printers at Amsterdam, Leyden, etc. (159a- 


6 (Ger. KAn). if (Fr. p*w). 11 (Ger. Msfller). U (Fr. dime). 9 (curl), 6 (£•) (th^re). i (*) (r#in). I (Fr. iairt). § (fir, fan, sarth). 
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x68o), famous chiefly for their editions of the 
classics. Used attrib. or as adj., e.g. in E. 
edition; also formerly applied to books pub- 
lished in the style jdt the Elzeviers. Also ok sol. 
a book printed by onex>f them. o« E. letter* 
type. a. The style of type of the small Elsevir 
editions of the classics, b. Now used for a 
special type— ELZEVIR TYPE. 

Hence Elzevi'rian a. of or pertaining to the 
Elzeviers ; published by or in the style of the 
Elzeviers; quasi-*#, one who collects or fancies 
E. editions. 

Em (cm), The name of the letter M. In 
Printing, the square* formerly of the type * ra 
now of a pica ' m used as the unit for measur- 
ing the amount of printed matter in a line, 
page, etc. 

'Em (am \pron. ME. Orig. a form of Hem, 
dat. and accus. 3rd pers. pL Now regarded as 
an abbrev. of them . Still in colloq. use. 

Em-, prefix , the form taken by En- (q. v.) 
bef. b, p, and (frequently) m. Nearly all the 
Eng. words with this prefix have (or have had) 
alternative forms with Im-. Hence : 

s. Transitive vbs. a. £ em.+ *bt, as empanoply, to 
array in complete armour t etc. b. f. em. + th. or 
adj., as embeggar, to bring into a state of beggary j 
etc. a. Verbs £ cm- + verb, with intensive force, as 
fembiaa. 3. PpL adjs. £ cm - + ab. + -cd, as embas- 
tioned, etc. 

(For cm- words not found under E, see lit-.) 
fEma*cerate f v. rare. 161a. [f. L. emaccrat- 
ppl. stem, f. (iilt) e + macerar* to make lean.] 
trans. = Emaciate -1609. Hence i'Em&xe- 
r&’tion. a. — Emaciation, b. -* Macera- 
tion. 

Emaciate (ftn/i*Ji|/t \ppl* o. 1675. [ad. L. 
emaciatus , emaciare , f. e + maci-es leanness.] 
Emaciated. 

Emaciate (Amn-JVit), v. 1646. [f. L. 
emaciat- ppL stem; see prec.] To make or 
t become lean or wasted in flesh. 

Consumption may a. the dimpled cheeks Hkrvey. 
Hence Exna*ciated ppl. a. made lean, atrophied ; 
also fig. Ema : cia*tion, the action of emaciating ; 
emaciated state. 

fEma-colate* v. 1603. [f. L. emaeulat 
emaculare , f. macula spot. 1 trans. To free from 
spots or blemishes, emend -1656. 
fEmaHed, ppl. a , 1480. [? f. F. imailll 

enamelled, etc.] ? Embossed (with a raised 
pattern). 

Emanant (e*m&n&nt), ppl. a. arch . 1614. 
[ad. L. tmanantem; see next. ] That emanates 
or issues from a source. 

Filling eminent places, with e. poisons 16x4. 
Emanate (e*min^t),». 1788. [i.'L.e manat-, 
emanare , f. e+manart to flow.] x. intr. To 

flow forth, issue from, as a source. 9. To flow 
forth, issue, originate, from a source 1818. 8* 

trans. To emit, send out (lit, and fig.) (rare) 
*797 

x. His destruction . .emanating from himself bun. 
a. Fissures, .from which mephitic vapours emanated 
Lyell. 

Emanation (em&n/i-fen). 1570. [ad. L. 
emanationem ; see prec. J I. The process of 
flowing forth, issuing, or proceeding from as a 
source { lit. and fig.), b. The action of emitting. 
Cf. Emanate v. 3. 1742 a. That which ema- 
nates; an efflux; spec, a beam, flash, ray of light 
1646. Also fig. 8* A person or thing produced 
by emanation from the Divine Essence 1650. 

1. The E. of the Son Rumnet. The pantheistic 
doctrine of e. 1880. s. The powerful of 

the loadstone Golihm. Gaseous emanations 1X36. 
A direct e. from the first principles of morals Mill. 

Hence Emana*tional a. pertaining to the theory 
of e., as dist. from creation. 

E-manatist. rare. 1838. [f. L. emanat- 

(«* Emanate k .)0 A beliover In Emana- 
TION. Hence E numati-stic a, 

Emanative (e man*tiv), a. 1651. [as if ad, 
L. *etnanaiivus,\ i. Tending to emanate (see 
Emanate v . 1-3) ; of tlie nature of an emana- 
tion ; due to emanation a. Relating to or con- 
nected with the theory of Emanation 1839. 
Hence E*manatiTely adv 
Emanatory (e-minSt^ri), a. 1659. [as If 
9d. L. *emanatorius. ] a. Derivative b. Per- 
taining to the theory of Emanation 
E nmndpate(toxmsipA),/^4 a. 1605. [ad. 
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L. emancipatus ; see next.] ™ Emancipated. 
Now usu. poet. 

Emancipate (/huemsiprit), v. 1605. [f. L. 
emancipate ppl stem of emancipate, f. (ult.) e 
4 manus + cafiere.) z. trans. In Rom. Law ; 
To set free (a cmld or wife) from the patria 
potest as 1651, a .gen. To set free from control; 
to release from civil, moral, or intellectual re- 
straint 1625. Also transfi and fig. •fs. To 
deliver into subjection; to enslave (because 
emancipation in Rom. Law was effected by 
fictitious sale) -1752. 

t. The Son discharged from Paternal Power Is 
emancipated Maine. s. Emancipated from pur civil 
disabilities Ht. Martineau. Emancipated from 
modem Puritanism Kingsley. Hence Emancipa- 
tive a. that has the property of emancipating. 
Ema'nclpator, one who emancipates {lit. and fig.). 
Ema'ncipato ry a. that has the function or the 
effect of emancipating. 

Emancipation (frnse nsip^jbn). 1631. [a. 
F., ad. I,, emancipationem ; see prec.] x. Rom . 
Law. The action of setting free from the patria 
potestas 1651. 9. The action of setting free from 

slavery; and hence, generally, from civil dis- 
abilities 1797. Also transfi and fig. of intel- 
lectual, moral, or spiritual fetters 1631. 

a. The e. of the Catholicks Burke. The national e. 
from superstition T. War ton. 

Hence Ema:ncipa*tioiii8t. an advocate of the e. 
of any class, csp. of slaves. 

Emancipist (Jmarnsipist). Australian. 
1834. [f. Emancipate + -ist.] An ex-convict, 
who has served his term. 

Emandibulate (AnindibitflA), ppl . a. 

x8a6. \L !£.- pref. + t*. mandibulum.) Entom. 
Destitute of mandibles. 

tEma-ne, v. 1656. [ad. F. dsnaner.) — 
Emanate v. -1817. 

Emardd (/ma-isid), a. x66i. [f. L. e + 
marcidus withered.] + 1. Drooping, limp (rare). 
9. Bot. Withered, flaccid, wilted. (Diets.) 
Emarginate (ftna-idgin/t), a. 1794. [ad. 
L. emarginatus ; see next.] 1. Notched at the 
margin, as a leaf, shell, eta a . Crystall. Hav- 
ing the edges of the primitive form cut off. 
Emarginate (Ana jdgintfn), v. 1656, [f. L. 
emarginat-, emarginare to remove the edge.] 
1. trans . To remove the margin of. 9. Optics. 
Of the effects of unequal refraction : To double 
the contour lines of (an object embedded, e.g. 
in a jelly) x88i. Iienoe Emargina’tion, the 
state of being emarginate. 

Emasculate (/mae-ski/Bl/t), a. (quasi-*#.) 
1629. [ad, L emasculatus; see next. ] Emascu- 
lated. 

Emasculate (/mse-skittlrit), v. 1607. [f. L. 
emasculat-, emasculare, f. e + masculus, dim. of 
mas male.J 1. trans. To deprive of virility, to 
castrate 1023. 9. transfi. and fig. To deprive 

of strength and vigour ; to weaken, make effe- 
minate ; to enfeeble 1607. b. esp. To take the 
vigourout of (literary compositions) by removing 
what is indecorous 1756. t3* To turn woman. 

Sir T„ Browne. 

a. b. I .. consented to e. my poems Kingsley. 
Hence Ema'aculator. (Dicta.) £ma*»culato ry 
a. that tends to emasculation. 

Emasculation (/mmskidl^-fen). 1623. [f. 
L. emasculare ; see prec.] x.Tne action of de- 
priving of virility; the state of impotence. 9. 
fig. The depriving of masculine vigour; prudish 
expurgation of a literary work 1654. 

Embace, obs. var. of Emba&b. 

Embale (ernhM), v. 1797. [See En-. Cf. 
F. emballer. ] To do up into bales ; also fig. 
So tEmba*U v. x Hakluyt. 

Emball (embed), v .2 1580. { f. En- 4 Balt. 
sb. ] x . trans. To encompass with a sphere. 9. 
To invest with the ball as an emblem of royalty. 
(Or ? indecent.) Hen. VIII, II. iii. 47. 

Embalm (eraba*m), v. [ME. enbaume , a. 
F. embaumer, f. en - (see En-) 4 baume. ] x. To 
impregnate (a dead body) with spices, to pre- 
serve it from decay. 9. fig. To preserve from 
oblivion ; to keep in honoured remembrance 
1675. 8. fa. To anoint with aromatic tpioes, 

oil, etc. b. To make balmy. ME. 

x. They imbalmed him and he was put in a coffin 
in Fgypt Gen. 1. s6. a. That.. elegance of language 
in which be has embalmed so many Boswell. 3. Tne 
buxom air, imbaWd with odours Milt. P. L . It 842, | 
Hence Emba’lmer, he who or that which embalms t 
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csp. one who embalms dead bodies. Embalmments 
the act of embalming | a propagation used for this. 

Embank (embee*qk), v. Also im-* 1649, 
[f. En- 4 Bank j#. 1 ] x. irons. To enclose, con- 
fine, orprotect by banks 170a ta. intr. Of a 
ship : To run aground 1649, 8- To cover with 
embankments 1872. 

Embankment 1 (exnbse’qkmdnt). 1786. [f. 
prec. 4 -mrnt. ] x. The action of embanking 
1874. 9» A mound, bank, or the like, for con- 
fining a river, etc. within bounds 1786. 3. A 

long earthen bank or mound 1810. 

1 A vast e., over which the canal is carried t8xa 

fEmba-nkment v. rare. 1813. [f. Em- + 
Bank sbfi 4 -ment. J A banking speculation ; 
a bank account. 

llEmbapbium (embseHtm). 1715- [mod.L, 
ad. Gr. knfrcupiov. ] Med . A small vessel in 
which food or medicine is put or measured, or 
in which it is dipped. 

Embar ( emba- j) , v. 1480. [ad. F. embarrer, 
f. en- (see En-) 4 fiarre , . ] x. trans . To enclose 
within bars; to imprison. Alsofig. (arch.) X594. 
9. To arresL stop; to interrupt. ? Obs. ipj. 
+b. Law. « BAR v. -1599. +3. To debar from 

an action -1603. 1*4* To lay under embargo 

-3649. +5. T o break in the bars of (a helmet) 
Caxton 

v. Fast embar’d in mighty brazen wall SrcNSse 
F. Q. 1. vii. 44. a. To e. all farther trade for the 
future Bacon. Hence t£mba*rment. 
||EmbarcadeTO. rare. 1850. [Sp., f. em- 

ba rear. ] A wharf, quay. 

Embarcatlon, var. of Embarkation. 
fEmba*rge, sb. 1574. [ad. Sp. embargo.) 
— Embargo -1656. 

+Embafge, v. 1600. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To lay under an embargo ; to sequestrate ; to 
arrest -1657. Hence tEmbaTgement. 
Embargo (emba*jg<7) f sb. 1609. [a. Sp., L 

emhargar, {. (ult.) in- (see lN-1 4 barra Bar. ] 
i. A prohibitory order, forbidding the ships 
within a country’s ports to sail; generally issued 
in anticipation of war. 9. A suspension of com- 
merce, either general or particular, imposed by 
municipal law 1658. 8. transfi. and fig. A pro- 

hibition, impediment 1692. 

x. An e. . . is daily expected 1758. a. An e. on the 
export of provisions May. 

Embargo (embargo), v. 1650. [f. prec. sb. J 
x. To forbid (a vessel) to leave a port; to lay 
under an embargo 1755. Also fig . 9. To re- 
quisition for the service of the state 1755 8“ 

To seize, confiscate 1650. 

Embark (embSuk), v. 1550. [ad. F. em- 
ba ryuer late L. imbarcare, C in - (see In-) 4 
barca Bark j#.*] i. trans. a. To put on board 
ship. b. Of the ship : To take on board. 9. 
transfi. and fig. 1584. 3. intr. (for refit.) To go 

on board ship (lit. and fig.) 1580. 4. To engage 

in a business or undei taking 1C49. 

1. b. The Osborne will. .e, the Prince 18X5, a. To 
e. money in an ironwork Ht. Martineau. 3 A rest 
leas impulse urged him to e. Shplley. 4. To e. in 
the most disastrous of wars R ogees. 

Embarkation (embaxk£‘jbn). 1645. [■• F - 
embarcation ; see prec.] x. Embarking. +2. 
concr. A body of t loops embarked -1757. T3* 
A vessel, boat. [Cf. F. embarcation .] -1807. 

1. The E. of the Army Clarendon. a. Another 
and much greater e. followed Burkk So tEmbaTk- 
age. Emba*rkment <ln sense 1), now rmro 
Embarque, obs. var. of Embark. 

Emba rras, sb. 1664. [a. F., rel. to F. 
embarrer, f. en - (see En- 1 ) 4&xf'r*.1 x. Embar- 
rassment. Now only as F. (afibara) In phr. * do 
choix , e. de richesse so much choice, wealth, as to 
be embarrassing. 9. U.S. A place in a river made 
difficult by accumulation of driftwood 1814. 
Embarrass (embank*), v. 1679. [ad. F 
embarrasser, lit, * to obstruct* l see prec.] x« 
To encumber, hamper, impede (movements, 
actions, persons) 1683. b* pass. Of persons j 
To be encumbered with debts ; to be Mn diffi- 
culties \ 9. To perplex (in thought) 1673, 8* 
To render difficult ; to complicate (a question, 
etc.) 1736. 

x. The state of the rivers, .vfll e. the enemy Well 
wgton. a. Such a circumstance may c. an operator 
Tea vers. 3. This case will (notlWe embarrassed by 
that decision Cruisb. Hence Emba*rraaeedly, 
Etnba»rraaaingly ados. 
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Embarrassment (emborr&sm6nt). 1676. 
[f. Embarrass + -ment. J i. Embarrassed 
state or condition, es p. of pecuniary affairs, cir- 
cumstances, etc. b. Perplexity, confusion of 
thought; hesitation; constraint arising from 
bashfulness or timidity 1774. a. Something 
which embarrasses. In pi. often — 1 pecuniary 
difficulties'. 1799. 

s. A state of e. and threatened bankruptcy Bright. 
a. There was e. on the maiden's pait Scott, a. The 
embarrassments of that humble household Trench. 

Embarrel ; see Em- prefix and Barrel 
tEmba-rren, v. 1627. [See En-.] tratis. 
To make barren -1808. 

f Emb&rrica-do, v. 1603. [f. Sp. embarri- 
cado sb. ] ■■ Barricade v. -1630. 
fEmbase (emb<?i*s), v. rssr. [f. En- + Fr. 
bas , Base a.] 1. To lower in position or direc- 
tion -1644. Also jig. a. To lower in rank, 

condition, etc.; to humiliate; to degrade. Also 
re) t. -1820. 3. To depreciate {lit. and fig.) -1698. 
4. To debase (coin) by a mixture of alloy (/i7. 
and/fc) -i7S»- 

1 When God . . Embast the Valleys«nd embost the 
Hills Sylvester. a. It is. .selfishness that * embases 
and embrutes* L. Hunt. 4. It will imbase even Lhe 
purest metal in man Feltham. Hence tEmba*se- 
ment 

Embassade (embfis^-d). ? Obs. 1480. [Oc- 
oas. var. of Ambassade, q. v.] x. .= Ambas- 
sade 1-3. a. quasi -adv. On an embassy (rare) 
1&S- 

Embassador (embsrs&dsj). Var. of Am- 
bassador ; now obs. in England, but in U.S. 
still preferred. Cf. Embassy. So Embasaa- 
dorial a. ambassadorial. tEmbassadreas, 
ambassadress. tEmbassadry, ambassadry. 

Embassage (e’mbas/d^). areh. 1526. [var. 
(freq. in mod. archaistic use) of Amuassagk, 
q.v. In ordinary use repL by Embassy.] « 
Embassy 1-3. 

Carneades the philosopher came in e. to Rome 
Bacon. 

tEmba a 8siate. ME. only. [var. of Ambas- 
siate, q. v. | =* Embassy. 

Embassy (e-mbdsi). 1579. [A vnr. (now 
the prevailing form) of Ambassy, q. v. J I. The 
function or position of an ambassador; also, the 
sending of ambassadors. a. Hence ta. The 
message or business; b. The official residence, 
of an ambassador. 1595. 3. The ambassador 

and his retinue, with their surroundings 1671. 

^ Embassies from region* far remote Milt. 

nibastardize, motl. var.of Imhastardize. 
Embattle, imbathe (cm-, imlvfS), v. poet. 
1593. [f. En-, In- + Rathe.] To bathe, im- 

merse; to bedew, drench. 

Embattle (em*, imbat’I), vfi [ME. em- 
bataile , a. OF. embatai .tier , f. en - (see En-) + 
bat ai lie Battle .v£. 1 ] x. trans. To set in battle 
array. Also (Spenser) to arm (an individual) 
for battle. ME. Also/.;', a. refi. To form in 
order of battle 1450. Also \intr. for reft. 3. 


Embattle i 


Also fig. ME. 


«. One in bright armes embatteiled full strong 
Spfnsbr F. Q. 11. v. t. As a General rmistereth and 
embattaileth his troops Barrow. 3. Fear builds 
castles and embattles cities 1830. 

Embattle (embee t’D, v . 2 ME. [f. En- + 
Battlk v. % ; app. not in OF.] tram. To fur- 
nish with battlements. 

Licenses to e. manor-houses 1851. Hence tEm- 
b&'ttle sb., Emba'ttlement - Battlement. 

Embattled (embert’ld),/^/. a . 1 147S [ f * 
Embattle p. 1 ] i. Drawn up in battle array, 
marshalled for battle. Also transf. and/f^. a. 
Covered with troops in battle array. Also fig. 

threatened ^>y the e. East Wohdsw. 
The embattled legions or ijgnorancc Hallam. s. 
Castor glorious on th' e. plain Por*. 

Embattled (embe't ld\ ///. a * 2 ME [f. 
Embattle v. 1 ] t. Arch. Furnished with 
battlements, crenellated. e. Having an edge 
shaped like a battlement ; crenellated ; spec, in 
Her. ME . , 

e. An embatelid Waulie bow sore yn nnno Ulahd. 
a His comb .. Enbatoied as it were a castel wall 
Chaucer. _ ^ 

Embay (emh^-), v. 1 1583* [ f - Em " + B £ Y 
sb*] 1. trans . To lay within a bay. Also, To 
force Into or detain within a bay. 1600. a. To 
encloee (as In a bay); to shut in; nhofig. 
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1. He found himself embayed within a mighty head 
of land C. Mather. a Embayed by the ice Coast, 
t Embay*, vfi poet. 1590. [f. En- pref. + 

Bay v. to bathe.] irons. To bathe; hence, to 
drench. Also fig. -176a, 

fig. In the warme sunne he doth himselfe e. Spenser. 

Embayment (emlx?i-m5ntj. 1815. [f. Em- 
bay v. 1 + -ment.J 1. The action of forming 
into a bay ; concr. a bay. a. A bay-like recess 
T848. 

a. The deep e. of her favourite window 1848. 
fEmbeam (embrm), v. i6ro. [f. En- + 
Beam sb. ] irons. To cast beams upon, ir- 
radiate -1652. 

Embed, Imbed (em-, imbe’d). 1778. [f. 
En-, In- + Bed sb. ( Embed is now usual.)] 1. 
trans. To fix firmly in a surrounding mass of 
material. Also fig. and transf. 2. Said of the 
surrounding mass 1 To enclose firmly. Also 
fig. 1853. 

x. Insects . .imbedded in the gum-copal Livingstons. 
transf. Nemi, imbedded in wood, Nemi inurned in 
the hill Clough. Hence Embedment, the action 
of embedding; embedded state; concr. something 
which embeds. 

fE*mbeli£ ME. [a. OK. phr. en belif(:—\aXc 
L. typo *bis-hquus obliquus).) a. adv . Ob- 
liquely. Chaucer, b. adj. Oblique -1413. 

Embellish (embe'lij), v. ME. [a. OF. em - 
belltss-, stem of embclfir, f. en- (see En-) + be l 
beautiful.] a. To render beautiful (obs. in gen. 
sense), b. To beautify with adventitious orna- 
ments ; to ornament, c. fig. Often -» to dress 


x8ox. Hence Embellisher. 

Embe llishment 1623. [f. prec. + -ment.] 
x. The action or process of embellishing; deco- 
ration, adornment, a. That which embellishes 
or beautifies (lit. and fig.); an ornament, deco- 
ration ; also, an exaggeration. 

x. They might not tend to the E. of my paper 
Addison. a. Abatement is made for poetical em- 
bellishments Fuller. 

Ember 1 (e-niboj). [OE. demerge wk. fern., 
corresp. to OHG. eimuria, ON. eimyrja (Da. 
emmer) : — OTeut. *aimuzfin-. Thesis eupho- 
nic.] A small piece of live coal or wood in a 
smouldering fire. Chiefly in pi . ; The smoulder- 
ing ashes of a fire. Also fig. 

They heat it [flesh] a little upon imbert of coales 
Hakluyt. Hence E*mbered ///. a. strewn with, or 
burnt to, embers. 

Ember 2 (e’mbaj). Now only attrib. and in 
Comb, f OE. ymbren (app. neuL : pL ymbren), 
perh. a corruption of OE. ymbrynema&c. , peri oa. 
revolution of lime, f. ymb round + ryne running.] 
The English name of the four periods of fasting 
and prayer (L. quatuor tempora) in the four 
seasons of the year. Each of these occupies 
three days, called E. days , and the weeks in 
which they occur are called E. weeks. The 
Council of Placentia (A.D. 10^5) appointed for 
Ember days the Wednesday, Friday, and Satur- 
day next following (x) the first Sunday in Lent, 
(2) Whitsunday, (3) 14 Sept., (4) 13 Dec. 

ti. As sb. ; » E.-iiay -1573. a. attrib. and Comb., 
as e.-day , -fast, ♦ tide , etc. ; e.-eve, the vigil of an E. 
day Oli. var. E*mbering. 

Embers. A Uo imber, imxner, emmer, etc. 
X744. | a. Norw. emmer(-gaas).] A variety 

(Colymbus fmmer) of the Northern Diver or 
Loon (Colymbus glacialis) to which the name 
is sometimes given. Chiefly in Comb., as 
goose, etc. 

tEmbe tter, v. 1583. [f. En- + Better a.] 
To make better -1680. 

Embezzle (embe*z f l), v. 1469. [ad. AF. 
enbesiler , f. en- + besiler = OF. besillier to de- 
stroy; ? f. L. bis-, in late L. used as a pejorative 

E refix (Paul Meyer). In 16th c. referred to the 
m imbecillare to weaken. ] ix. trans. To make 
away with ; esp. to carry off secretly for one's 
own use -1750. tb. To mutilate, tamper with 
(a document, etc.) -1691. ta. To impair, di- 
minish -1670; to squander -1770. 3. To divert 
to one's own use in violation of trust or official 
duty. (The only current sense.) 1585. 

x. D. To imbeeilf or corrupt a Record 1671, a. He 
hath embeaxled his estate Burton. 3. Bejiafiys, the 
English General, embers! rd the stoma Macaulay. 
Hence Eflibe'szler. 

Embezzlement (emheVlmgpt). 1548. [f. 
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prec, 4- -ment. ] The action of embezzling, 
to. In senses of Embezzle x, a b. Fraudulent 
appropriation of property entrusted to one. 

Fraud, peculation, and e. Bubks. 

fEmbrllow, v . rare. 1625. [*• En- 4 Bil- 
low. ] trans. To raise in billows. 

Emblnd (emboi*nd), v. Also 1 m*. 1628. 

[f. En- + Bind.] trans . To confine, hold fast. 

Embitter (embi-Ui), v. Also im-. 1603. 
Ff. En- + Bitter a.] 1 . trans. To make bitter. 
Now rare in lit. sense. Also fig. *-fig- To 
make more bitter or painful 1042. 3. fig . To 
render virulent, intensely hostile, or discon- 
tented; to exacerbate 1634. 

s. Brewers e. their beer with hops 1834. fig. It 
would e. all the sweets of life Stbrul a. His actual 
mbery was embittered by the recollection of past 
greatness G union. 3 To e. Peoples minds one 
against another Burnkt. 

Hence Embi*tterer. EmbPtterment, the action 
of embittering; embittered stale. 

tEmbla*dder, v. rare. 1662. [f. En- + 
Bladder. ] a. To blister, b. To confine in a 
bladder 1604. 

fEmbla-nch, v. ME. [a. OF. eniblanchir % 
f. en- + blancA trans. To whiten (fig.) -166a. 

Emblaze (embl^-z), v .1 Also im-. 1634. 
[f. En- -*■ Blaze j^. 1 ] i. trans. To light up, 
cause to glow. a. To set in a blaze. Also fig. 
1728. 

x. Th' unsought Diamonds .. e. the forehead of the 
Deep Milt. Com us 733. a. Where nearer suns e. 
its veins C jllins. 

Emblaze (embl^ z), *>. 2 Also im-. 1522. 
[L En-+ Blaze v.*] +i. a. trans. To describe 
heraldically. b. To set forth by means of 
heraldic devices. -1781 a. To adorn with 
heraldic devices. Hence, to make resplendent 
1522. 3. To inscribe conspicuously 1590. 4. 

To celebrate, render famous or infamous 1596. 

a. With crowns of gold emblased Skelton. 3. 
Where stout Hercules Emblaz’d his trophies on two 
posts of brass Greene. Hence Embla'zer. 

Emblazon (embl^ zan), v. i59 a - [*• En- 
+ Blazon v.] i. trans. To inscribe or portray 
conspicuously , as on a heraldic shield; to adorn 
with heraldic devices, words, etc. (lit. and fig.). 
Occas. influenced by Emblaze v . 1 1593. a. To 
celebrate, extol; to render illustrious. 

x. God . . emblazond the aire with the tokens of his 
terror Nashe. a. Heraulds to emblazen his Progress# 
Gaule. 

Heuce Embla zooer. Emblazonment, the ac- 
tion of Emblazon v. ; concr. that which is emblazoned. 

Emblazonry (.embl/fzonri). 1667. [£ prec. 
vb. +-RV.] x. The art of emblazoning; concr , 
heraldic devices collectively. a. Display of 
gorgeous colours; brilliant represen talion or 
embellishment (lit. and fig.) 1805. 

1, With bright imblazonne, and horrent Arms Mili 
a. The Sun . . with his gold-puiple e. Carlyle. 

Emblem (e*mbl£m), sb. Also emblem®. 
ME. [OF. embleme. ad. L. embtema , a. Gr. 
€fi 0 \rj/xa a thing put on, f. ipfibWciv to throw 
in, on. ] f 1 . An ornament of inlaid work -1775. 
fa. A drawing or picture expressing a moral 
fable or allegory ; a fable or allegory such as 
might be expressed pictorially *-1736. 3, An 

object, or a picture of one, representing sym- 
bolically an abstract quality, an action, a class 
of persons, etc. i6ox. b. In wider sense : A 
symbol, type 1631. 4. A figured object used 

symbolically, as a badge 1616. 

a An E. is but a silent parable Quarles. 3, His 
sicatrtce an E. of warre becre on nb sinister erode# 
Alts Well n. L 44. b. The evening is an e. of 
autumn Johnson. 4. National emblems — a crescent, 
a lion, an eagle, .on an old rag of bunting Ewmom. 

Emblem (e-mblgm), v. 1584. [f. prec.] 

trans. To be the emblem of; to express, sym- 
bolize, suggest. 

All Chrutianbm..b emblemed here Carlyle. 

Emblematic, -al (embl£nue*tik, -il), a. 
1644. [I* Or. i/tjSAwiar- (Sfx&fypa). J Pertain- 
ing to, of the nature of, or serving as, an em- 
blem; symbolical, typicxiL 

Clothes . . are Emblematic . . of n manifold cunning 
Victory over Want Carlyijb. Hence Emblem- 
a-t&caOy adv. Emttema*tlcise v. to impart an & 
character to (rwrr). 

Emblem at ist (emble*mdtist). 1646. [f. os 
prec. + -1ST. J One who delineates or writes 
emblems. 

(emblcmdteis), v. 1613. 


b (Ger. Krfln). ^(Fr- pea), a (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dime), b (ebrt). e (€♦) (thne> i (jfi) (im), / (Fr. feire). d (ft r, tom, garth)* 
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as prec. +-IZE.] i. trans. To serve as an em- 
blem of. a. Of persons : To represent by means 
of an emblem 1830. 

1. The coohc and little goslings should e. a Quaker 
poet that ha!, no children Lamb. 

Emblement (e'mblfm€nt). 149s [a. OF. 

embl aement, f. emblaer (mod.F. s mb l aver) to 
sow with com med.ll. imbladare , f. in 4 
bladum ( m F. £//).] Law . * The profits of sown 
land 1 ; occas. used more largely for grass, 
fruit, etc. 

fEmble’mish, v. ME. [f. En- 4- Blemish.] 
trans . To damage, injure; also, to deface -1671. 
Emblemize (e'mbtemaiz), v. 1646. [f. Em- 
blem 4 - -ize.] trans . To represent emblematic- 
ally. So tE'mblemiBt Emblematist. 
fEmbli-ss, v . rare, ME. [See En-.] To 
make happy -1797. 

tEmbloO'm, v. 1528. [See En-.] To cover 
with bloom -1729. 

Emblossom, im- (em-, imblp-sam), v. 1 766. 
[See En-.I To load or cover with blossoms. 
Embodiment, im- (cm*, imbp*diment). 
1828. [f. Embody v. + -ment.] i. The action 
of embodying; embodied state (lit. and fig.) 
1858. a. concr. That in which anything is em- 
bodied; the 4 vesture ' of (a soul) ; the concrete 
expression (of an idea, a principle, etc. ) ; the 
incarnation (of a quality, sentiment, etc.), 
a Works of srt . . the visible a of the divine Jowett. 

Embody, im- (em-, imbp*di), v. 1548. [f. 
En- p In- + Body sb. The form embody is now 
usual.] X. trans. To put into a body. 9. To 
give a material or concrete character or form to 
1634. 8. To unite into one body; to incorpo- 
rate 1601. +4. Chern., etc. a. trans. To form 

into one body. b. intr. for reft. To draw to- 
gether, solidify. -1710. 5. intr. (for reft.) To 

form or join a body or company 1648. 

s. A pale, small person, scarcely embodied at all 
Hawthorns, a. The custom having been emliodied 
in law Grots. 3. Livius. .embodied the population 
of the town Arnold. The measure embodies . . the 
six points, .of the charter 1869. 5. [He] commanded 

the Horse to E. within the Lines 1681. Hence Em- 
bo*dier. 

Em bog (embp-g), v. Also embogue. 1602 
[f. En-+ Bog sb. J trans. To plunge into a bog. 
•f-Embo-gue, v. 1603. [? coirujit ad. Sp. em- 
bocar , f. em- + boca mouth.] «» Disembogue. 
Hence ‘f'Embo’guing vbl. sb. the place where a 
lake or river discharges its waters. 

+EmboH, v. [f. En- 4 Boil.] trans To 
cause to boil with rage; intr . to be in a boil. 
Spenser. 

llEmboltement (ahbwatmah). 1854. [Fr. ; 
f. embotter, f. en- + botte box.] 1. Anat. The 
fitting of a bone into another. 9. Biol. Button's 
term for the hypothesis that successive genera- 
tions proceed from germs, and contain the 
germs of all future generations. 3. The closing 
up of a number of men in order to secure the 
front rank from injury. (Diets.) 

Embolden, im- (em-, imh/Hdan), v. 1571. 

[ f. Kn-, In- + Bold 4 -en. ] To render bold or 
more bold; to incite, encourage. 

Thus I embohJ’nd >.pake Milt. P. L. viii. 434. So 
fEmbo'ld v. Hence Emboldener. 

II Embole (e*mb<fli). i8ri. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
infioKij a putting in.] Med. *f*i. The reducing 
of a dislocated limb. 9. A plug or wedge (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 3. * Embolus (Syd. Soe. Lex.). 
Embolic (ernbp’lik), a. 1866. [f. EMBOLUS 
-f -ic.] Path. Relating to or caused by an em- 
bolus. 

tEmbolimae-al, a. rare. 1677. [f. Gr. ip- 
0o\i untos (cf. Embolism) +-al.] Intercalary. 
So tEmbolimee-an, -ar. 

Embolism (e-mtofliz’m). ME. [ad. L. em- 
bolismus, a. late Gr. ip0oAio>t(Jr ; cf. Embole, 
Embolus.] i. Chronol. An intercalation or 
insertion of a day or days in the calendar, to 
complete a period, '.oner. The time intercalated, 
a. Path. The occlusion of a blood-vessel by an 
embolus 1855, 

1. The year of the Mahometans consists of twelve 
lunar months.. no e. being employed to adjust it to 
the solar period Marsdrn. 

Hence fEmboli'smal, Emboli'unic adjs. that 
pertains to e. j intercalary. 
||Embolismus(embtfli‘zm^s). ME. [L. ; see 
prec.] fi. Chronol. a. The excess of the solar 
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over the lunar year of twelve synodical months, 
b. Intercalation. -1796. 9. In the Gr. liturgy : 

A prayer inserted after the concluding petitions 
of the Lord’s Prayer. Shipley. 

Embolite (cmb^Idit). 1850. [f. Gr. 

Xtov a thing inserted +-ite; 1 because between 
the chlorid and bromid of silver’ (Dana).] 
Min. A chloro-bromide of silver, Ag s Br a Cl s . 
Also attrib. 

llEmbolon (e’zntxflpn). 1878. [Gr.] Path. 
~ Embolus 2. 

|| Embolus (e'mb£l£s). 1669. [L., a. Gr. </i- 
fioXorpeg, stopper.] ti. Mech. Something in- 
serted, as a wedge; esp. the piston of a syringe 
“1739. 2. Path. 4 The body which causes Em- 

bolism ’ (Syd. Soe. Lex.). 3. Anat , 'The 
osseous axis of the horns of the Ruminantia 
cavieornia ’ (Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

Emboly (e-mbJli). 1877. [f. stem of Gr. 

IfiBd iXXeiv.] « Invagination : a. Surg. A 
particular operation for hernia. b. Phys. The 
process of formation of the gastrula by involu- 
tion of the wall of the single-layered segmented 
ovum. 

|| Embonpoint (anlwnp wan). 1751. [Fr. ; 
OF. en bon point 4 in good condition ’.] 

A. sb. Plumpness ( complimentary or euphe- 
mistic). 

B. as predicatives^ Plump, of well-nourished 
appearance 1806. 

fEmboTder, v. Alsoim-. 1530. [SeeEN-.] 

a. To furnish with a border ; to edge. b. To 
set as a border. -1667. 

Embosom, im- (em-, imbu-zam), v. 1590. 
[f. En-, In- + Bosom. ] x. trans. To take to, 
or place in, the bosom; to cherish; to embrace. 
Chiefly fig. Now rare. 9. transf. To enclose, 
conceal, shelter, in the bosom. *f-b. reft. Of a 
river : To pour itself into the bosom. 1685. 

1. Anger rests Emlxjsom'd . . in foolish brests Quarles. 
s. My .home Which oaks e. Shbnstone. Deep sleep 
embosometh their jaded limbs Singleton. 

tEmbO'SS, sb. [f. Emboss z/. 1 ] A boss-like 
projection. Evelyn. 

Emboss (embps), v. 1 ME. [prob. a. OF. 
*embocer; see En- and Boss jA 1 ] 1. trans. To 
cause to bulge; to cover with protuberances 
1460. 9. spec. To carve or mould in relief. 

Also fig. (The prevailing mod. sense.) ME. 

b. To adorn with figures, etc. in relief ; to re- 
present in relief. Also of the figures, etc. : To 
stand out as an ornament upon. ME. 3. To 
ornament with or ns with bosses; hence, to 
decorate sumptuously 1578. 

1. Botche*i and hlaines must all his flesh imboss 
Milt. P. L. xii. 180. a. Fleur-de-lis embossed out 
of the stone Evelyn. b. The rich bronze which 
embossed its gates Prescott. 3. Berries that imboss 
the bramble Cowper. 

Hence Embo'aaer. Embo’asing vbL sb. the 
action of the vb., as in e. .press, etc. i 

EmbO'SS, v 2 [ME. embose , perh. f. En- + 1 
OF. bos, bois wood, and (ult.) identical with 1 m- 
bosk v. ] +1. intr. To plunge into a wood or 

thicket -1680. t2. To drive (a hunted animal) 

to extremity -1768. t3. In pass. To be ex- 
hausted; hence, to foam at the mouth -1651, 4. 

trans. To cover with foam (arch.) 1531. 

4 Embossed with foam . . The labouring Stag strained 
full in view Scott. 

fEmbO’SS, v.'* 1590. [perh. f. En- 4 Boss 
rA 3 ] trans. To encase (in armour); to plunge 
(a weapon) in an enemy’s body. Also fig. in 
pass. To be wrapped (in case). -1621. 
Embossed (embp*st), ppl. a. ME. [f. Em- 
boss v. 1 ] x. Carved or moulded in relief, 
etc. (see Emboss v 1 ) 1541. 2. Covered with 

bosses ; richly decorated 1591. t3* Hump- 

backed. M E. only. +4. Bulging, swollen ; fig. of 
style -1646. 5. Bot. 4 Projecting in the centre 

like the boss of a shield' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

z. The e. alphabet for the blind 1649. 4. z Hen. /V, 
111. iii. 177. 

Embossment (embp*sm£nt). 1610. [f. as 
prec. + -ment.] ti. The action of embossing 
1801. 9. concr. A figure carved or moulded in 
relief; embossed ornament Now rare . Also 
attrib ., as in e.-map. 1620. 3. gen. A bulging 

1610. So Embo’Eture [after sculpture ]. 
Embottle ; see Em- pref. and Bottle sb. 

II Embouchement (anbi/Jmafi, 6mb£*Jm£nt). 
1844. [Fr. ; see next.] a. The mouth (of a 
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river), b. Phys. The point at which one vessel 
leads into another. 

|| Embouchure (anbwjtfr). 1760. [Fr. ; L 
emboucker to put in or to the mouth, f. en- + 
bouche .] x. The mouth of a river or creek. 

Also transf of a valley. 1792. a. Mus. The 
mouthpiece of a wind instrument 1834. 3. Mus. 
4 The disposition of the lips, tongue, and other 
organs necessary for producing a musical tone ' 
(Grove). 

Embotind, im- (em-, imbau-nd), v. poet . 
arch. 1595. [f. EN-, In- + Bound jA] trans . 
To set bounds to; to confine. 

Embow (embJu*), v . MG. [f. En- 4 Bow 
rA 1 ] x. To bend or curve into a dow. a. Arch. 
To arch, vault 1481. 3. To englobe, encircle 

x6°s. 

a. The pillared vestibule .. the roof embowed 
Wcrpsw. Heme Embowed ppl. a. bent into a 
bow; Her. bent or curved. Arch, arched, vaulted | 
also, projecting outward, as in a bow- window. fEm- 
bowment, vaulting Bacon. 

Embowel (embau*£l), v. 1591 , [In sense i, 
ad. OF. enboweler, var. of OF. esboueler, f. es~ 
( a L. ex-) +houtl Bowel. In sense 9, f. En- + 
Bowel. ] I. trans. - Disembowel. Also 
transf. and fig. ta. To put, convey into the 
bowels. Usu. transf. and fig. -1634. 

z. Imbowell'd will I see thee by and by 1 Hen. IV, 
v. iv. 109. W« h made me . . send for a chirurgcon from 
York to e. him 1640. a. All was embowclled and en- 
wombed in the waters Donnk. Hence Emboweller. 
Embowelment, the action of disembowelling ; the 
inward parts of a thing. 

Embower, im- (em-, imbau»*j, -buu*®j), v. 
1580. [f. En-, In- + Bower sb. 1 ] 1. To shelter, 
enclose, as in a bower; alsoa^W. ta. intr. for 
refi. To lodge as in a bower -1610. 

x. Him.. Whom Sion holds embowered Sidney, a. 
Small Birds in their wide boughs embowrinc Spenser. 
Hence Embow’erment, the action of embowering. 

fEmbowl, v. rare. 1580. [f. En- + Bowl 
sb. 1 ) To make, or grow, into the form of a 
globe -1886. 

Embox (emyks), v. 1611. [f. En- + Box 
jA 8 ] To set in or as in a box. 

Embrace (embr^i-s),jA 1592. [f. Embrace 
vX\ The action of clasping in the arms, press- 
ing to the bosom. (Sometimes euphem. of 
sexual intercourse.) Also transf. and fig. 

Armes, take your last e. Rom. Jut. v. iii. 113. 
Pride.. by whose embraces she had two daughters 
Johnson. 

fEmbra’Ce, z*. 1 rare. ME. [f. En- 4 Fr. bras 
arm; see Brace sb. 1 J To put (a shield) on the 
arm -1592. 

Embrace (embr^ s),*'. 2 ME. [ad. OF. em- 
bracer to grasp in the arms : — late L. *tm- 
bracchiare , f. in- + bracchium (pi. bracchia ); see 
Brace jA 2 ] x. trans. To clasp in the arms, 
usually « n sign of affection. Used nlso of 
sexual embraces. Also absol. n.fig. fa. To 
compass, gain -1475. tb. To accept as a friend 
-1635. c- To accept eagerly; now chiefly, to 
avail oneself of ME. d. To accept, submit to 
1591. +e. To cultivate (a virtue, etc.) --1623. 

f. To adopt (a course of action, a doctrine, etc.). 
Formerly also, to take (a path) 1639. g. To 
attach oneself to (a cause, etc.) 1720. +h. To 

take in hand -1818. 3. To encircle; to clasp, 

enclose (lit. and fig.) M E. 4. To include, com- 
prise 1697. 5. To take in with the eye or mind; 
also with these as subject x8^x. 

1. The frere .her embracith in hia armes narwe 
Chauckr. You will say, she did e. me as a husband 
Much Ado iv. i. 50. a. C. E. we then this opportu- 
nitie z Hen. VI. 11. i. 13. d. Thurio give backc, or 
else e. thy death Two Gent . v. Iv. S26. f. To e. the 
monastic life Freeman, g. To e. the Reformed faith 
Smiles. 3. You’l see your Rome embrac'd with fire 
Shaks. 4. Toe. all the cases in a single formula (mod.). 

Hence Embra*ceable a. inviting an embrace; so 
Erabra ceably adv. Embraced ppl. a. (Her.) 
braced or bound together. Embra*cive a. given to 
embracing Thackeray. 

Embrace (embr?i's),v. a 1475. [app. f. Em- 
bracer 3 .] Law. To attempt to influence (a 
jury, etc.) 'corruptly. Also absol. 
fEmbra*ce, vfi 1475. [f. En- + Brace j£. 2 ] 
To fix with a brace; to fasten, fit close -1596. 
Embracement (embr^**ment). 1485. [£, 
Embrace v. + -ment .1 x. — Embrace sb. 
t9. An undertaking -1662. 3. A clasping, ea- 
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closure ; also/*. 1599. 4 .Jig. Willing accep- 

Unce 1535. 

s. After embracements and teares Milt. 4. The 
favorable embrasement of Gods word 1535. 

Embracer 1 (embr^fsaj). 1547. [f. Em- 
brace v.*] One who embraces (see Embrace 
vA i, 3). 

Embracer* (embrji-sw). 1495. [«. AF., 
OF. embraceor, - aseor instigator, f. embraser lit. 
• to set on fire ’.] Law. One who attempts to 
influence a jury corruptly. 

Embracery (embr*i*s£ri). 1450. [f. asprec. ; 
see -ry.] Law . The offence of influencing a 
jurv illegally and corruptly. 
fEmbrai'd, t>.i 1481. [f. En- + Braid v.*] 
trans. To upbraid. Also, to taunt one with. 
-1582 

fEmbrai'd, 1491. [f. En- + Braid vA] 
trans . a. To fasten on like braid b. To plait ; 
to intertwine. -1596. 

Embranchment (embra*njm£nt). 1830. [f. 
En- + Branch sb. + -ment.] A branching oft 
or out, as of an arm of a river, etc.; a branch, 
ramification. Also fig. 

Embrangle, im- (em-, imbrse*qg f l), v. 
1664. [f. En-, In- + Brangle v .] trans. To 
entangle, perplex. 

Embrangled in inexplicable difficulties Berkeley. 
Bence Embranglement. 
fEmbrase, v. 1480. [a. F. embraser , f. en- 
+ *brase, braise live coals.] To set on fire. 
Also fig. -1605. 

•fEmbra-sure, sb. 1 [f. Embrace v .* + -ure.] 
■ Embrace. Shaks. 

Embrasure (embr^igtuj), sb* Also em- 
brasure. 1703. [a. F., f. embraser, f. em- ( — L. 
in-) + braser * to skue or chamfret oft ’ (Cotgr.).] 
1 . A bevelling inwards of the sides of an aperture 
for a window or door 1753. 3. Mil. An open- 

ing widening from within made in an epaule- 
ment or parapet, so that a gun can be fired 
through it 170a. 3. attrib. 1809. 

s. They put me in a chair in the e. of the window 
Carlyle. Hence Embrasure v. to furnish with 
embrasures. 

Embrave (embr?i*v), v. 1579. [f. En- + 
Brave aJ] +1. To make brave ; to adorn splen- 
didly -1736. a. To render courageous 1648. 
The faded flowres her corse embraue Spenser. 

tEmbrea-ch, v. 1581. [f. En- + Breach sb.] 
intr. To enter a breach; trans. to make a 
breach in -161a 

Embread, var. of Embraid v* 
Embrea*stment. [f. En- + Breast + 
-ment.] A swelling of the ground. Coleridge. 
Embreathe (embrrC), v. 1539. [f. En- + 
Breathe v.\ cf. Imbrkathe.J i. trans. To 
breathe into; to inspire with. Also, to give 
breath to. 3. To inhale (fig.). M. Arnold. 
Hence Embrea'thement (rare) — Inspiration. 
Embrew, obs. f. Imbrue. 
j-Embri-gbt, v. 1598. [f. En- Bright a.] 
To make bright -176b. 

Embri'ghten, v. 1610. [f. as prec* + -en.] 
■» Brighten. 

fEmbroca*do, v. ff. En- + brocado — Bro- 
cade, q.v.] ?To adorn with or as with bro- 
cade. Felt ham. 

Embrocate (e*mbrdksiO,v. 161 a. [f.med.L* 
gmbrocat -, embrocare, f. cmbroeha ; see Em- 
BroCh] Med. trans . To bathe or foment (a 
diseased pan) with liquid. 

Embrocation (embrekjffcn). 1543. [1. 

ined.L. embrocare; see prec.J ti. The action 
of embrocating -1634. a. A liquid used for 
embrocating a diseased part; now usu. one 
applied by rubbing ; a liniment 1610. 

a. He bathed the doctor's face with an a. Smollett. 
<fEmbro a cb(e, sb. 1585. [ad. med.L» em- 
broeha , ad. Or. IpL^poyfi, f. (ult.) Im + Pp 4 x* IV 
to wet.] - Embrocation a. -1657. So +Em- 
bro che v. - Embrocate. 

Embroglio, bad f. Imbroglio. Scott. 
Embroider (embroi'dai), v. ME. [f. En-+ 
Broider.J 1. trans. To ornament with, or 
(t trans/,) as with, needlework; to work in 
needlework upon cloth, etc. Also absol '. a. 

fig. +To dignify -1667; +to set forth floridly 
-1648; to embellish with rhetoric or with ex- 
aggerations 2614* 
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1. The women.. e. ..for the embellishment of their 
persons Berkeley, a He had embroidered his own 
story with some marvellous legends H. Walpole. 
Hence Embroi derer. Embroi'deresa. 
Embroidery (embroi'dari). [ME. em - 
brouderie, f. OF. embroder Embrowd v. ; see 
-KY.] i. The art of embroidering; also attrib. 
a. Embroidered work or material 1570. 3. 

fig. of any showy or adventitious ornamenta- 
tion 1640. 4. transf. Any ornament or mark- 

ing compared in appearance to needlework 
1644. H 5. An embroidery manufactory. Burke. 

s. Saphire, pearle, and rich embroiderie Merry IV. 
v. v. 75. 3. All the e. of poetic dreams Cowpsr. 4. 

An e. of daisies and wild flowers Scorr. 
fEmbroH, sb. 1636. [f. Embroil vA] — 
Embroilment -1788. 

fEmbroH, vA rare. [f. En- + Broil vA] 
To bum up -173 6. 

Embroil (embrorl), vA 1603. [ad. F. em - 
brouiller; cf. En- and Broil sb. and v .] 1. 
trans. To bring into confusion and disorder; to 
render unintelligible. 3 . To throw into uproar 
or tumult 1618. 3. To entangle in dissension 

or hostility with (any one) ; to bring into a state 
of discord 16x0. 

x. The former . . are so embroil'd with Fable Addison. 
a. More toe. the deep Thomson. 3. iTbeyl embroiled 
him with the House of Commons 1680. Hence Em- 
broi'ler. 

Embroilment (embroi lment). 2609. [f. 
prec. ; cf. F. embrouillement.] 1. The action of 
embroiling 1623. 9. A tumult 1609; a state of 

variance 1667. 3. A state of entanglement or 

confusion 1856. 

a He was not apprehensive of a new e. Burnet. 

Embronze; see Em- pref. and Bronze sb. 
Embrothelled; mod. sp. of Imbroth- 

ELLED. 

fEmbrow-d, embrawd, v. ME. ff. En- 
+ Browd v.| cf. OF. embrodi.] trans. To em- 
broider -1555. 

Embrown (embreurn), v. 1667. [f. En- + 
Brown a . ; cf. F. embrunir, used in sense 1.] 
x. To make dusky. Chiefly poet. 9. To make 
brown. Also (occas.) intr. for refi. 1735. 

s. The air. Imbrown’d with shadows Cary. a. The 
Smith's hardy and embrowned countenance Scott. 
Embrue, var. of Imbrue. 

Embrute, var. of Imbrute. 

Embryo (e*mbri,tf). 1590. [med.L. corrup- 
tion of Embryon, q.v.] 

A. sb. x. The offspring of an animal before its 

birth (or emergence from the egg) ; in the case 
of man, the foetus before the fourth month of 
pregnancy. a. Bot. * The rudimentary plant 
contained in the seed ’ (Syd. Soc . Lex .) 1728. 
3. fig. A thing in its rudimentary stage; a germ 
1601. 4. attrib. 1835. 

3. The project itself was but an E. x6ox. Phr. In 
e . : in an undeveloped stage ; There a chancellor in e. 
Shenstonb. Comb.\ e.-bud, 4 an adventitious bud. 
when enclosed in the hark, as in the cedar of Lebanon 1 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.)\ -cell, the first cell of the fecundated 
animal ovum ; -R&C, Bot. a cavity in the archegonium 
of a plant, within which the e. is produced. 

B. adj. [The sb. used attrib.l That is still in 
germ; unformed, undeveloped, as e. patriots 
1684. 

Hence E'mbryoism, the state of being an e, 
Embryoctony (embri^-ktdhi). [f. Gr. Ipt- 
0 pvonr 6 vos. ] ' The destruction of the foetus in 
the womb ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Embryoferous (embri,?* fares), a. 1859. 
[See -KEROUS.J Biol. That bears or contains 
an embryo. 

Embryogenesis fe:mbri,0d:;e‘n6sis). 1830. 
[f. Embryon + Gr. 7<v«<rty.] Biol . J The origin 
and formation of the embryo ; and the science 
thereof (Syd. Soc . Lex.). Hence E=mbryo» 
gene*tic a. pertaining to e. 

Embryogeny (e«mbri,p*d3ftni). 1835. [f. 
Embryon + Gr. ytv- + -y.] * prec. Hence 
Embryoge*nic a. embryogenetic. 

Embry ography (embri^ grfifi). [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. -ypa<pla.\ ' The description of the foetus 
or embryo ^ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Embryology (embriip* 15 dgi). 1859. [f. 
Em br yon + -LOGY. ] Biol. The science relating 
to the embryo and Its development. 

Against the belief in such abrupt changes, e. enters 
a strong protest Darwin. 
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| Hence Erabryolo'gic^ -al a. 5 -ly adv. Em- 
bryologist, one who studies or is versed in e. 

Embryon (e mbri,pn), sb. (a.) PI. embrya, 
embryons. 1593. [mod.L., a. Gr. tp&puov, f. 
h in + Ppvav to be full of.] The original form 
of Embkyo; now rare, and only in tcchn. use. 
Hence E'mbryonal a. of or pertaining to an e. 
E*mbryona;ry <2. relating to an e. 
Embryonate (e-mbri^n/t), a. 1669. [f. 

prec. +-ate *. ] ti. — Embryonated -1675. 
fa. = embryonal 1693. 3. 1 Having an em- 

bryo in germ ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence in Bot. 
E .plants, plants which possess seeds. 
tE*mbryonated» ppl. a. 1659. [f. as prec.] 
Of chemical and mineral bodies : Found with or 
embedded (like embryos) in other bodies -1676. 
Embryonic (embriip'nik), a. 1849. [See 
-IC.] Pertaining to, or like, an embryo; Jig. 
immature, undeveloped. 
fig. Every Englishman is an e. chancellor Emerson. 
So Ei ixibryo'tic a (lit. and fig.). 

Embryotomy fembriif’tdmi). 2731. [ad. 
Gr. I(x 0 pvorofiia 9 f. Ipfjpvov + -ropla.] 'The 
cutting up of the foetus tn utero into pieces in 
order to effect its removal ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
tE'inbryous, a. rare. 1677. [f. Embryon 
sb. 4- -ous.l Of or pertaining to an embryo; in 
germ; undeveloped. (Diets.) 

Embulk; Bee Em- pref. and Bulk sb. 
+Embu*ll, v. 1480. [f. En-+Bull sbA] 
trans. To publish in a bull, issue a bull against ; 
to affix the Papal (or other) seal to -1589. 
Embus (embers), v . 1915. [f. Em + Bus.] 
To go or take on board a bus. 

Embush, obs. f. Ambush. 

+Embu*sy 9 v. 1484. [f. En- + Busy a.] To 
occupy -1693. 

Eme. Obs. exc. dial. [Com. WGcr. : OE. 
lam; cf. Du. 00m, Ger. oheim, ohm. J An uncle; 
also dial, a gossip. 

Didna bis e. die .. wi’ the name of the Bluidy 
Mackenyie Scott. 

Emeer(e, var. ff. Emir. 

Emend (fme*nd),v. ME. [ad.L .emendare, 
f. e + tnenda fault. ] 1 . trans. T o free from faults, 
correct. Also intr. for refi. Now rare. b. esp. 
To remove errors from (a text), emendate 1768. 
9. — Mend -1480. 

x. b. Pisistrat us. .did.. collect, arrange, and e. poems 
Lytton. Hence Eme'ndable *. Eme ndcr. 
fEme*ndment (rare), * Amendment. 
fEmendate, a. 1654. [ad. L. emendatus .] 
Emended, corrected -1677. Hence tEmen- 
dately adv. 

Emendate (Pmend^t), v. 1876. [f. L. 

emend at -; see prec.] To remove errors and 
corruptions from (a text). 

Hence E*mendator. Eme*ndatory a. tcor- 
rective; pertaining to Emendation 3. 
Emendation (fm^nd^'Jra). 1536. [ad. L. 
emendationem , f. emendare to Emend.] +1. 
gen. Correction, reformation -1677. 9. Im- 

provement by alteration and correction; esp. of 
literary and artistic products, methods, sy stems, 
etc.; an instance of this 1586. b. esp. The cor- 
rection (usually by conjecture) of corruptions in 
a text; an instance of this 1622. 

x. The e. of the Church R. Coke. a. A better E. 
of the Calendar i66j. 3. The emendations being more 
often wrong than right Dowden. 

fEme-ndicate, v. 16 11. [f. L. emendicat-, 
emendicart (f. e + mendicus). J To obtain by 
begging -1681. 

Emerald (e'mar&ld). [ME. emeraude , a. 
OF. emeraude, esmeraude, esmeralde 2 — Com, 
Rom. types *smaralda, *smaraldo, repr. L. 
smaragdus ; see Smaragdus.] 2. A precious 
stone of bright green colour ; in mod. use ap- 
plied only to a variety of beryl (see Beryl sb.). 
9. Her. Eng. name for the colour vert 1573. 3- 
transf. emerald-green . 4. Printing. A sixe 
of type intermediate between nonpmil and 
minion : 

Emerald Type. 

5. attrib. a. Simple attrib ,, as in an e. ring 1877. 
b. quasi -adj., as in e. meadow 1598. c. Simila- 
tive, as in e.-bright, - green , etc. 1614. 
x. The fourth an emeralde (*■ Hcb. ndfikek, LXX 
Vulg. carbuneulus) Tindale Rev. xxL 19. 
Comb. 1 4 e. copper (Min.) m Diottase 1 e. green, 
a vivid light-green pigment, prepared from the 
arseniate of copper; E. Isle, a name given to Ireland 
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EMERALD1NE 

on Account of Its verdure i e. moth (Eniam.), a name 
of certain bright green moths. e.g. those of the genus 
Hipparchus \ e. nickel (J/iWj, a native hydro- 
carbonate of nickel. 

Emeraldine (efrnsr&ldin, -ain). 1855. [See 

-INE.] 

A. adj. Like an emerald in colour, 

B. sb. A dye formed from aniline treated with 
hydrochloric acid and chlorate of potassium ; 
aniline-green. 
fEmeras. 1631. One of a pair of small 
escutcheons affixed to the shoulders of an 
armed knight. 

Emerge (fmo-jda;), v. 1563. [ad. L. emer- 
r ere, f. e + merger* to dip.] +1. intr. To rise 
virtue of buoyancy from or out of a liquid 
-1721. a. To come up out of a liquid in which 
(the subject) has been immersed. Also transf. 
to rise from (under) the earth. 1640. 3. To 

come forth into view t issue, appear 2563. 

a. The Ocean out of which [Great Britain] emerged 
Emerson. 3. To c. from the crowd Johnson. Th< 


% 


3. To 

satellite .. will 


. from the crowd Johnson. 

I e. .. after . . occultation Sir J. Her- 
schell. fig. To e. into distinct notice Froudk. Here 
emerges the question as to [etc. ] M. Pattison. Hence 
fEu&e'rgement Noam. 

Emerge, bad sp. of Immerge v. 
Emergence (An5*id3£ns). 1649. [ad. late 
L. emergentia; see prec.1 i. The rising out 
of the water 1833. a. The process of issuing 
from concealment, confinement, etc. ( lit, . and 
Jig.) 1755. 3. An unforeseen occurrence; a 

sudden occasion (hence erron. used for * urgent 
want ’). Now repl. by Emergency. 1649. 4- 
Hot. An outgrowth on leaves or stems which 
arises from the sub-ejpidermic tissue 1 88a. 

^ t. The e. of the laud Croll. a. The e. of refracted 
light 1704. A glacier’s e. from the valley Kane. 

Emergency (/maud3t?nsi). 1631. [See prec. 
+ -ENCY.] 1. = Emergence i. Now rare. 
1646. ■fa. — Emergence 2. -1762. ta. The 
sudden or unexpected occurrence (of a state of 
things, etc.) -1776. 4. concr. A juncture that 

arises or ' crops up *; a sudden occasion (hence 
erron. used for ‘ pressing need ') 1631 ; in pi. 
tcasual profits (a 1662). 5. attrib . or adj. Used, 
issued, called upon, or arising in an emergency. 
E. man : spec, (in Ireland) a bailiffs officer, 
recruited for special service, esp. in evictions. 

3. The e. of war.. on the frontiers Gibbon. 4. Re- 
lief on sudden emergencies Burn. 

Emergent (Ana-idgSnt). 1508. [a. L. emer- 
gen tem; see Emergence. ] 

A. adj. 1. Rising out of a surrounding medium, 

e.g. water; also fig. 1627. a. That is in pro- 
cess of issuing forth ; also fig. 1619. 3. Casually 

or unexpectedly arising ( arch .) 1592. IT 4. Used 
(improp.) for 4 urgent \ 4 pressing r 1706. 

x. fig. HopegStill e., still contemns the wave Shen- 
btonic. s. The e. rays will be collected to a focus 
Imison fig. Declining all e. c on t rover sys i6xg. E. 
parties J. H. Newman. 3. Directions vpon e. occa- 
sions Digry. 

B. tb. ti. An outcome -1656. «f»9. -= Emer- 
gency 3. --1720, 3. Science. That which is pro- 

duced by a combination of causes, but cannot 
be regarded as the sum of their individual af- 
fects. Opp. to resultant. 1874. 

Hence EmeTgently adv. 

Emerick, emeril(l, obs. fif. Emery. 
t Erne Tit, v. [f. 1 emcrit-, enter ere t -r».] 
trans. To earn by service. Fairfax. 

Emerited (fme-rited), ppl. a. arch. 1664 
ff. L. emeritus', see next.] wm EMERITUS a.’, 
hence, skilled, experienced, 
ti Emeritus ( /mcritffs). 1823. [L., pa. pple. 
of emereri to earn (one’s discharge) by service.] 
K, adj. Honourably discharged from service ; 
that has retired from an office. 

An e. Professor of Moral Philosophy De Quincky. 

B. sb. One who has retired from active ser- 1 
vice or occupation ; an e. professor. (Diets.) 
fE-meroda. sb. p:. ME. [ad. I. hmmor. 
rhoides, a. Gr.] -Hemorrhoid* i. Still 
occas. used in allusions to 1 Sam. v. 6, 7. 

Emersed (finaust), ppl. a. 1686. [f. L. 
emersus pa, pple. ; see Emerge. 1 Standing 
out from a medium, e.g. water. * 

Emersion (/inaijan). 1633. [a. if ad. L. 
*emersionem\ see Emerge.] i. The appear- 
ing (of what has been submerged) above the 
surface of the water 1667. 9. The action of 
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issuing (from concealment, etc.). Somewhat 
rare. 1763. t3« A coming into notice -1680. 

t. The Immersion and E. of the Globe 1667. *. 

The e. of a satellite of Jupiter Johnson. 3. The e. 
of the New Jerusalem Into Being 1680. 

Emery (e*mari). 1481. [a. t'./meri, dmeril, 
OF. esmeril late L. smericulum , f. Gr. Ofsrjpts 
(ofivpit) a powder for rubbing.] x. A coarse 
variety of corundum, used for polishing metals, 
stones, and glass. 9. attrib., as e.-stone. 

Comb. : e. -cloth, -paper, cloth or paper covered 
with e.-powder, used for polishing or cleaning metals, 
etc. ; -powder, ground e n hence a ub^ to rub with 

e. . powder: -stick, 'a stick of wood round which E, 
paper is glued '; -wheel, a wheel coated with e^aad 
used for polishing. 

|| Emesis (e’mfsis). 1875. [Gr., f. ipUiv to 
vomit. | Path. Vomiting. 

Emetia (fmrtiak 1830. [f. Gr. fjxcros 

vomitings -1 a.] - Emetine. 

Emetic (fme'tik). 1657. [ad. Gr. l/icnedr, 

f. ipUiv to vomit.] 

A. adj. Having power to cause vomiting; fig. 
sickening, mawkish 1670. 

fig. Richardson, .in his e. bistory of Pamela 1770. 

B. sb. A medicine that excites vomiting. 
Hence Emetical a. — Emetic a., -ly adv. 
Emetine (cm/toin). 1819. [f. Gr. t perot 

vomiting + -1 ne.] Chem. An alkaloid obtained 
from the root of Cephaelis ipecacuanha. 
Emeto-catbartic (e:mrto,kaj>5\itik). 1879. 
[f. Gr- f fjLtrot + Ku&aprt/cds. J Med. a. adj. Able 
to Induce both purging and vomiting, b. sb , 
[sc. substance.] 

Emetology (em/ty-Iod^i). 1847. [See 
-LOGY. J Med. ‘The doctrine of, or a treatise 
on, vomiting and emetics* ( Syd . Soc. Lex.). 
Emeu, emu (x’mir/ > ). Also emew. 1613. 
fa. Pg. ema , orig. crane, later, ostrich. ] fx, — 
Cassowary 1. -1656. fa. ?The American 
Ostrich, Rhea americana. fPerh. an error.] 
-1796. 3. A genus ( Dromxus ) of birds, peculiar 

to the Australian continent. The best known 
species is D. novx-hollandix. The Emeu and 
Cassowary are closely allied. 1842. Comb, e.- 
wren, an Australian bird, S tipi turns (or Afalu- 
rus) malacurus , of the family Sylviidot. 

feneute (^m<?t). 1862. [Fr. ; f. d mouvoir 
to set in motion.] A popular rising or distur- 
bance. 

fEmlb-rth. ME. only. [f. em t Even adv. + 
Forth,] a. adv. Equally, b.pref. x. Accord- 
ing to; in proportion to. a. Equally with. 
fE'Xnicant, a. [ad. L. emicantem ; see next.] 
That darts or flashes forth. Blackmore. 
fE*micate, v. rare. 1657. [f. L. emicat -, 

emicart to spring forth.1 intr. To spring forth, 
appear. Also fig. -1708. Hence tEmlca'tion, 
flying off in small particles, as sparkling liquors ; 
shining forth. 

E miction (/mrkjan). 1666. [f. emict 

stem of late L. emingere , f. e + mingere to make 
water.] x. The voiding of urine 2847. a. Urine. 
Emictory (/’mi’ktari). f f. as prec. ; see -ory.] 
a. adj. Diuretic, b. sb. A diuretic. (Diets.) 
Emigrant (emigrant). 1754. [ad. L. emi- 
grant cm ; see Emigrate.] 

A. sb. One who leaves his own country to 
settle (permanently) in anotlter. Also attrib., 
as in e.-ship, b. spec. — Emigre 179a. 

The noise of embarking emigrants Emerson. 

B. adj. That emigrates. Also (of birds) mi- 
gratory. 2794. 

fEmi ‘grate, a. [ad. L. emigralus ; see next.] 
That has migrated (from the body) Gayton. 
Emigrate (e’migrrit), v. 1778. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. emigrare to wander forth.1 x. intr. To 
quit one country, etc. to settle in another, a* 
trans. To cause or assist to do this 187a 
l They don't e., till they could earn their livelihood 
.at home 1778. 

Emigration (eraigrlHan). 1649. [ad. L. 
emigrationem\ see prec.T 2. The action of 
departing out of a particular place or set of sur- 
roundings. s. esp. The departure of persons 
from their native country, to settle permanently 
in another. Also attrib ., as in e.«*gmU 2677. 
3- Emigrants collectively x86a. 

x. The E. of humane Souls tram the bodies by 
Ecstasy More. a. Those melancholy emigrations. . 
from the Islands of Scotland 1791. Hence £xui- j 


EMISSION 


gra*tlonal m. pertaining to & 
advocate of e. 


Emigra* tioniat, aa 


Emigrator (e'migrfitax), rare. 1837. [See 
Emigrate t/.] — Emigrant. 

Emigratory (e*migr*iUri), a. 1839. [See 
Emigrate v . and -ory.J 2. Of animals : — 
Migratory [rare). 9. Engaged in emigrating; 
pertaining to emigration 1B54. 

I|£migr6. 179a. [Fr. S pa. pple. of dmigrer.] 
A French emigrant; esp. one those Royalists 
who fled at the time of the French Revolution. 
Eminence (e-miodns). 2603. [ad. L. emi- 
nent ia. f. eminentem Eminent.] 

I. x. tHeight; an elevated posilioa 1658. tn. 
A prominence. Chiefly in Anat. -1743. 8- A 

risiiig ground, hilL Also fig. 167a 
3. There is a battery . .on an e. Anson, fig. We., 
speak, of Age As of a final E. Wqrdsw. 

H. x. Distinguished superiority as compared 
with others in rank, station, character, attain- 
ments, or the possession of any quality, good 
or bad 1603. 9. As a title of honour, now borne 
only by Cardinals 1653. +3- Aneminent quality; 
a distinction -1659. +4* Eminent measure 

-1710. 

x. Satan by merit rais'd to that bad a Milt. P. L. 
il 6. Surgeons ofe. 1800. E. in science M. Pattxson. 
v So several eminences met in this worthy man 
Fuller, a Men . . who had no one Quality in any K. 
Steele. So E‘minency (in aame senses). 

Eminent (e*min£nt), a. ME. [f. L. emi- 
nentem, eminere to project.] x- High, tower- 
ing above other things ; projecting, prominent 
Also fig. 1541- a. Of persons : a. Exalted in 
rank or station 1603. b. Distinguished in char- 
acter or attainments 161 x. fg. Of things or 
places : Chief, important ; especially useful 
-1748. 4. Remarkable in degree; signal, note- 

worthy ME. Jf Confused with Imminent. 1600. 

1. Upon an high mountain and e. Eztk. xviL as, 
a. a. A certain c. rajah Burkjl b. B. cooks are paid 
iaoo^. a- year Hr. M artinkau. E. as a speaker Grots. 
4. His success was e. Disraeli. 

Phr. Right ofe. domain ; see Domain. 

Eminently (e minentli), adv. 1610. [f. prec. 
-ly “.] In an eminent manner, f 1. On high 
-1675. ta. Conspicuously -1774. 3 . In an 

eminent degree 1641. 4. Philos ., etc. In a 

higher sense than formally (1. e. according to 
the definition of things) 1640. 

Emir (eml*\i, 1635. [«- Arab, amir 

commander ; see Ameer, Admiral.] x. A 
Saracen or Arab prince, or governor of a pro- 
vince; a military commander 1^32. a. A title 
of honour borne by the descendants of Mo- 
hammed. 

t. Mahomet* s . . kinsmen in green* Shashes, who are 
called Enters Purchas. Hence Emigrate, the Juris- 
diction or government of a ns. 

Emissary (e*mis&n), sbf and a. 1695. [ad. 
L. emissarius adj., that is sent, also absoh, L 
emits-, emitter* (see Emit) + -arias, -ARY 1 .] 

A. sb. A person sent out on a mission to pro- 
mote the interests of his employer. (Usually in 
a bad sense, implying something odious or 
underhand in the mission or its manner.) 
Also fig. b. ■= Spy, (Diets.) 

1 am endeavouring toget information by emissaries 
Wellington. Hence ErntewBryehl'p B. Join. 

B. adj. 1. That is sent forth 1659. s. Phys. 
Of small vessels : Sent forth from a main trunk 
1831. 

x. The High. Priest .. offered the e. (*= scape-) goat 

Rock. 

Emissary (e mis&ri), sb.* 1601. [ad- 1 > 
emissarium an outlet, f. emits- (see pnec.) + 
•ary 1 .] An outlet, channel, duct. Also Jig* 
Ohs. exc. in Rom. Antiq. 

Without any emissaries, tunnels, 
fig. The common e. of scandal Swift. 

F, missile (/mi ‘til), a. 1739. [f. L. * 
ppl. stem i -ile. ] That can be thrust out, as 
emissiU cornua in snails. 

Emis s ion (ftni'jen). 1607. [ad. L. emit - 
stenem. ] \i\gen. The action of sending forth 
-1827. fa. The issuing (of a book, notice, etc.) 

2779. 8* The setting in drculadon (of bilk, 
notes, shares, eta). Also concr , 1773. 4. The 
action of giving on or sending out (of fight, heat, 
gases, etc.). Also Jig 2629. 3- concr. That 

which is emitted 2664. 0 . Phys* — L. emissU 

seminis 2846. 

4. The e. of fragrance 1859, of sparks of light x8ya 
Phr. Theory of e., E. theory i the theory mat fifth 
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EMISSITIOUS 


consists of Impondei 
nous' bodies. 


able particles emitted from tunii- 


fEmfawi *tious, a. [f. L. emissicius sent out ; 
see Prying, inquisitive, as emissitious 


eves. Bp. 

Emissive (/mi*siv), a. 1657. P- L. cmiss- 
ppL stem +-IVE .1 1. Having power to Emit 

(sense z) 187a T9. That is emitted *1737* 

1. Phr. E. theory* : = Emission theory. Hence 
Emisai*vity, emissive or radiating power of heat or 
light i860. * 

Emtoory (/mi-sari). 1858, [£. as prec. + 
-ORY.l = Emissary sb* 

Emit (ftnit), v. 169 6. [ad. L. emitters to 
send forth.] (Not used with personal obj.) z. 
tram. To send forth, discharge, exude, give off. 
fa. To throw out as an offshoot --1756. 3. To 
utter 1753. +4. To issne, publish -1847. 5. 

To issue formally and by authority (slow esp. 
paper currency, bills, etc.) 1649. ffl. To dis- 
charge (a missile) 1790. 

*. To e. effluvia Bentley, light 1704, threads (as 
senders) Todd, flames Mas. Jameson, fluid 1879. 3 * 

To e. sound Tyndall, thoughts Carlyle. 

So fEml*ttent a that emits. Hence Emitter. 

Emmantle, var. of Immantlk. 
Emmaxble (ema jb’l),?. Alsoen-. 1596. 
[t En- + Marulr sb. ] trans. To turn into 
marble (fa.) ; to sculpture in marble ; to adorn 
with marble. 

Emmarvel (emS'ivel). Alsoen-. 1740. [f. 
En- + Marvel.] grans. To fill with wonder. 

Emmenagogue (emf-n&gpg). 170a. [f. Gr. 
tfLfirpra menses + Ayaryfa drawing forth.] Med. 

+A. adj. Having power to promote the men- 
strual discharge - 1830, Hence Emme^nago'gic 
a. (in same sense) 

B. sb. Agents which promote the menstrual 
discharge 1731 

Emmenology (em/h/»* 16 dji). 174a. [See 
prec. and -LOGY.] A treatise on, or the doctrine 
of, menstruation. Hence Emme-nolo'gic&l a. 
relating to menstruation. 

Emmet (e*met). [repr. OE. mmete wk. fem. 
(see Ant). The OE. x became in ME. d or /, 
whence ME. imrte (amt. Ant), and Imcte 
(Emmet) respectively. ] An Ant. Chiefly dial. 
Comb, e.-bunter (dial.), the Wryneck. 

Emmetrope(e*m£tr*ip). 1875. [f. as next.] 
Pfa*. One whose sight is emmetropic. 
NEmmetropia (em^trdu-pik). Also Em- 
me*tropy. 1864. [mod.L., t Gr. tfsfxrrpos 
in measure + fop [Air-) the eye-f - ia.] Phys. 
The normal condition of the refractive media of 
the eye in which parallel rays come to a focus 
upon the retina when the eye is at rest and pas- 
sive. So Emmetro'pic a. characterized by e. 

Emmew, var. oi Inmew v. 

Emmove, var. of Enmovp. v. 

Emodln (e*mddin). 1858. [f. mod.L. 

(Rheum) Rmodi, Turkey rhubarb ((. Gr. ’H/mj- 
86t the Himalaya) + -in.] Chem. A constituent 
of rhubarb root Its formula is C 40 H 30 O la . 

Emollescence (imfle-s&is). 1794. [f. L. 
emollcscere + -ENCE. ] Chem. , etc. * A state of 
softening; the softened condition of a melting 
body before it fuses * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Emolliate (ftnfli,*!t),o. 1800. [f. L. tmol- 
/*>e+-ATtt.J To soften, render effeminate. 
Pinkerton. So tErao ‘Illative a. that tends 
to e. (rare). 

Emollient (JWii,*nt). 1643. [f. L. emo/- 
lientem ; see prec. j a. adj. That can soften or 
relax. Also Jig. b. sb. A softening application. 
Chiefly in #/. i6t6. 

EmolH-tioo. ? Ohs. 1619. [as if ad. L. 
*emollitionem ; set prec.] The action of soften- 
ing. Also fa. 

Emolument (fmfrlMmSntV 1480. [ad. L. 

emoli f-, email mm turn', nsu. said to be f. emoltri 
to work out, but ? t emolSrt to grind out.] 1. 
Profit or gain from station, office, or employ- 
ment; dues; remuneration, salary. i’®* Ad- 
vantage -1756. 

*. Certain ..emoluments unto the said benefice due 
1480. Hence fEmolnme'ntal (rare). Emo’lu- 
mersktary *4/0. profitable, advantageous. 

fEmotlg, prep, and adv. ME. * Among 
-1571. Hence tEmomg ea(t prep. 


r Amongst. 


(Joi 

Emony (etn^nl). 1644. [? taken as an 
emony.l = Anemone. 

Emotion (/ta£a*J»n). Z579. [as if ad. L. 
*emotionem , f. emovere to move away or much.] 

! Hi. A moving out, migration -1695. fa. A 
physical) moving, stirring, agitation >1822. 

3. transf. A popular movement, tumult -175 7. 

4. fa. Any vehement or excited mental state 
1660. b. Psychology . A mental feeling or affec- 
tion (e.g. of pain, desire, hope, etc.), as dist. 
from cognitions or volitions. Also abstr. * feel- 
ing'. 1808. 

4. The emotions of humanity Jer. Taylor, b. He 
. .almost denounces me.. for referring Religion to the 
region of E. Tyndall. Hence Emotioned ppL a. 
stirred by & 

Emotional (/mJ*‘Jan£l), a. 1847. [f. prec. 
+ -al.] i. Connected with the feelings or pas- 
sions. a. Liable to, or easily affected by, emo- 
tion; having the capacity for emotion. Also as 
quasi -rA. 1857. 

x. The e. weaknesses of humanity Froudk. Hence 
Emo'tiona'lity, e. character or temperament. Emo*- 
tionally adv. in an e. manner ; with reference to the 
emotions. 

Emotionalism (/m^-faniliz’m). 1865. [f. 
prec. + -ism.] Emotional character; esp. the 
habit of cultivating or of weakly yielding to 
emotion. 

The religion of e. [is] represented by the negro 1883. 

Emotionalist (/m< 7 fc Jan&list). 1866. [f. as 
prec. +-IST .1 a. One who bases his theory of 
conduct on the emotions, b. Contemptuously : 
One who is foolishly emotional, or who appeals 
(discreditably) to the emotions of others, 
a. Mill writes.. as if be were a mere e. J. Gkote. 

Emotionalize (ftndfe’Jan&laiz), v. rare. 1879. 
[f. Emotional + -IZE .1 To render emotional; 
to deal with emotionally. 

A pious family, where religion was not. .emotional 
ised Fboude. 

Emotive (fmJutiv), a. 1735. [f. L. emot 
emovere + -1VK.] z. Causing movement, 
b. Tending or able to excite emotion. 9. Per- 
taining to emotion 1830. Hence Emo'tlvely 
adv. emotionally. Emo'tiveneBS. 

Emove (/mu'v), v. rare . ME. [ad. L .emo 
vere.] trans. fa. To move (to an action), b. 
To excite emotion in. 
b. Kindly raptures them e. Thomson. 
Empacket, v. rare . See Em- pref. and 
Packet. 

Empsstic femp^stik), a. 1850. [ad. Gr. 
IfirraiortKii (rfxvi/), f. ipmdetv to beat in, em- 
boss.] In phr. B . art : the art of embossing. 
Empair, Empale, etc. ; sec Imp-. 
t£mpa*le, v. 1604. [f. En- + Pale a. J To 
make pale -1664. 

The heart's still perfect; though empaled tbe face 
1604. 

tEmpa-nel, sb. 1501. [f, next.] A list of 
jurors ; a panel -1775. 

Empanel, im-(empae‘n£l) f «/. 1487. [a.AF. 
empaneller\ see En- and PANEL.] trans. To 
enter (the names of a jury) on a panel or official 
list ; to constitute or enroll (a body of jurors). 

Jurors duly empannelled and sworn Burke. Hence 
Empa'nelment, the action of the vb. 

tEmpa-nnel, v. rare . 1690. [f. En- + Panel.] 
To put a pack-saddle upon -1881. 
Empanoply ; see Em- pref. and Panoply. 
Emparadise, Empark, etc. ; see Imp-. 
fEmpa-sm. rare. 1657. [f. Gr. I/jwcWciv to 
sprinkle on.] A powder to be sprinkled on the 
body to mask the smell of sweating ; also for 
other purposes. 

Empaasion, Empawn, etc. ; see Imp-. 
Empathy (c*mpaj>i). Psychol. 191a. [Ren- 
dering of G. einfiihlung (f. tin In + filhlung feel- 
ing). after Gr. bfswaBeta.] The power <h pro- 
jecting one's personality into, and so fully 
understanding, the object of contemplation. 
Empennage (empemedg). 1909. [F r. , f. em~ 
penner to feather (an arrow).] An arrangement 
of stabilizing planes at the stern of an aeroplane 
or airship; also, tbe tail-surfaces or tail-plane. 
fEmpeo-ple, v. 1589. [f. En- + People.] 
1. trans. To fill with people -z63Z. 9 . nonce - 

use. To establish as the population. Spenser. 

Emperess(6,Empence, obi. ft. Empress. 

fEmperish, v. rare. 1530. [app. f. Fr. em~ 


emphyteusis 

Pjfer\ perh., later, assoc, w. Perish.] trans. 
To make worse, Impair *1593. 

1 deeroe thy braine emperished bee Through rustle 
elde Sfensbr. Hence tEmpe a rlsliment. 
fE-mperlze, v. rare. 1598. [f. LMPRRY + 
-ize.] trans. and intr. To rule as an emperor 
-1601. 

Emperor (e*mparaz). ME. [ad. OF. empe- 
reor L. imperatorem, f. im per are. f. itn- (for 
in) + parare to make ready, order.] z. The 
sovereign of an Empire : a title considered 
superior in dignity to that of ‘king’. Also 
transf. and fig. ta. In the etymol. sense « 

' commander, b. Rom. Antiq. As tr. L. im- 
perator in its republican sense (now repl. by the 
L. word). -1741. 8. attrib. , as c.-Aing, etc. ME. 

t. The grete Cham, .is the gretteste Emperour. of 
alle the parties be&onde Maunuev. Otton the ein> 
perour 1529. Tbe E. of Russia was my Father 
Winter's T. 111. iL 120. Since Buonaparte's time the 
title of E. . has ceased to have any particular mean, 
ins Freeman, a. Cicero was saluted K. M tnm eton. 

Comb . : e.-motll(.Vtf tumia pavonia minor) \ Purple 
E. : a butterfly, Apatura lids, also called fE. of the 
Woode, and perh. fE. of Morocco. Hence 
E a mperor8hl p, the office, dignity, or reign of an 0. 

Empery (e*mperi), sb. Now usu. poet. ME. 
fa. OF. empiric , ad. L. imperium Empire.] z. 
tThe dignity or dominion of an emperor -1588. 
b. Absolute dominion 1548. +c. Legitimate 

government (-* L. imperium) -1642. 9. The 

territory of an emperor, or of a powerful ruler; 
a.} so fa. 1550. 

s. D. The only God of emperie and of might Dray- 
ton. a. Jig. More than her e of joys Keais. 

Empetrous (e-mp/lrss), a. [f. Gr. i finer pot 
growing on rocks + -OUS.J Zool. Of seals, and 
othershort-limbed animals : Lying directly upon 
the ground. 

tEmpha'SC, v. ff. Emphasis.] ? To lay em- 
phasis upon. B. Jons. 

Emphasis (e-mfiLsis). PI. emphases. 1573. 
[a. L., a. Gr. lp<pa<ris t t iv + <paois an appear- 
ance, a declaration.] ti. (The Gr. and L. 
sense.) A figure of s|>eech in which more is im- 

C lied than is actually said ; a meaning conveyed 
y implication -1764. a. Vigour of expression. 
Now as tranf. from 4. 1573. 8- Force of feel- 
ing, action, etc. 1602. 4. Stress of voice laid 

on a word or phrase to indicate its implied 
moaning, or simply to mark its importance 1613. 

5. transf Stress laid upon, or importance as- 
signed to, a fact or idea 1687. 6. Prominence 
1872. t7- A mere appearance. Wharton. 

a. Tertullian doth add the greater E. to his Argu- 
ment Stillingfl. 3. Haml. v. i. 278. 4. The e. it 

wrongly placed Jowktt. 5. My laying e. on the 
previous effect of the vaccine inocufation 1805. & 
The bones which mark the features .. lose their o. 
Black is. var. fE'mphasy. 

Emphasize (e nifas^iz), r. Also-ise. 1828. 
[f. Emphasis + -ize.] T o impart emphasis to; 
to lay stress upon ; to add force to ; to bring 
into special prominence. 

Gesticulation goes along with speech . . to e. it Tylob. 
Emphatic (em fee- tik), a. 1708. [ad. Gr. 
ln<paTut 6 s ; see Emphasis.] z. Forcibly ex- 
pressive; bearing tbe stress in pronunciation. 
9. Of persons : That expresses himself with 
emphasis of voice, gesture, or language 1760. 
3. Of actions, etc. : Strongly marked 1846, 

1. The e. representation of Scripture 1836. Accented 
or. .e. syllables Hallam. a. A little a man Dickens, 
3. Still more e. honours Prescott. Hence Em* 
pha'tical a. (now rare), in senses 1-3 ; also, fmerely 
apparent. Empha'tically adv, in an c. manner, 
forcibly; decisively ; t suggestively; fmerely in appear- 
ance. Empha*ticalness (rare). 

Emphractic, t-Rl (cmfree’ktik, f-fit). 167a 
[ad. Gr. kptppaxrutbs. t. kfitppdr ret* to obstruct.] 
Med. a. adj. Having power to obstruct 1727, 
b. sb. A medicine which shuts up the pores of 
the skin. 

Emphrensy, obs. var. of Enfrenzy. 
HEmphysema (emfiirmi). 1661. [mod.L.. 
a. Gr. ifjupwjtjfia 9 (. Ifufivafaiv to puff up.J 
Med. A swelling caused by the presence of air 
in tbe connective tissue. So Emp hy ^ piatww 
a -_p( the nature of e.; pertaining to e. 
Emphyteusis (emfitifi-sis). 1618. [a. L., 
a. Gr. IfupvTivots, Ut. ‘ implanting '.] Law. A 
perpetual right in a piece of another’s land. 

An®, or hereditary lease 1878. Hence Emphy* 
ten tic, -ai a. of the nature of, or held by, e. 
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41 Emphyteuta (emfitifl-tft). 1708. [a. L., ad. 
Gr. i/qfurrcvr^r, f. tpupirnfaiv. ] Law . *A 
tenant of land which was subject to a fixed 
perpetual rent* (N^alne), So tEmphyteu'ti- 
cary. in same sense. 

Empicture (empi-ktiur), v. Also en-, im-. 
1520. [f. En- + Picture.] To represent in 

a picture, portray. 

Empierce, im- (em- f impl®*js),v. 1578. [f. 
En-, In- + Pierce t/.] trans. To pierce through 
keenly; to transfix (lit. and fig.). 

+Empi*ght, v . ME. [pa. t. and pple. of 
+cmpitch , f. En- + Pitch v.] Fixed in, im- 
planted. Also intr. for refi. -1746. 

Empire (e*mpai*j), sb. ME. [a. F. L. 
im peri urn ; related to itrtperare, whence impe- 
rator Emperor.] x. Supreme and extensive 
political dominion. 9. transf. and fig. Absolute 
sway, supreme control ME. 3. *=» Emperor- 
ship 1606. 4. Government by an emperor or 

emperors, and the period during which it existed 
1834. 5. An extensive territory ( esp . an aggre- 

gate of many states) ruled over by an emperor, 
or by a sovereign state ME. Also tramf. and 
fig. (Cf. realm.) 6. A sovereign state 153a. 

z. 1 he establishment of the British e, in India 1845. 
a. Thy blood and vertue Contend for E. in thee 
All's Well 1. L 72. 4. The Consulate and the K. 

Crowe. 5. The approximate population of the British 

E. is now 321,000,000 Whitaker's Almanack 18B7. 
Phr. The R . : often spec. {esp. before 1804) the * Holy 
Roman ' or * Romano-Germanic * empire: (b) Great 
Britain with its colonies and dependencies; the British 
Empire. 

( >t der of the British Empire : an order, open to both 
cneti and women, instituted by George V in 1917 to 
rewaid services rendeied to the Empire, whether at 
home or abroad. 

Comb E. City. State : in U.S , a name for the 
City and State of New York. E. Day, 24th May. 

Hence tE'mpire v. to rule as an emperor. 

Empiric (emprrik). 1541. [aa. L. empiri- 
cus, Gr. ifintipticSs, f. ifinupos, i. + vet pa trial, 
experiment In 17th c. usti. (e*mplrik).] 

A. adj. = Empirical (chiefly in senses of the 
use as sb.) 1605. 

B. tb. 1. One of the sect of ancient physicians 

called Empirici ('Epireipiiroi), who drew their 
rules of practice only from experience 1541. b. 
One who, in matters of science, relies solely 
upon observation and experiment. Also fig. 
1578. 9. One who practises physic or surgery 

without scientific knowledge; a quack, a char- 
latan. Also transf. 156a. 

Empirical (empi-rik 4 l), a. 1569. [f. prec. 
+ -AL. ] x. lied. Based on, or guided by, the 
results of observation and experiment only. 9. 
That practises physic or surgery without scienti- 
fic knowledge; quack 1680. 3 .gen. That is 

guided by mere experience, without knowledge 
of principles. Often transf. from a : Charlatan. 
1751. 4. Pertaining to, or derived from, ex- 

perience 1649. 

a. A .. Tinker e. to the Body of Man Butler. E. 
drugs 1839. 3 - Hasty and e. measures Gosciien. 4. 
An e. law then, is an observed uniformity, presumed 
to be resolvable into simpler laws, but not >et resolved 
into them Mill. Hence Empirically adv. 
Empiricism (empi-risiz’m). 1657. [f. Em- 
piric + -ism. J x. Med. The method orpractice 
of an Empiric; ignorant and unscientific prac- 
tice ; quackery. Also Iransf. a. 'The use of 
empirical methods in any art or science, b. 
Philos . The theory which regards experience as 
the only source of knowledge. 1803. 3. concr. 

An empirical conclusion 1846. 

So Empi'ricist, one who upholds philosophical e., 
or one who follows empirical methods. 

Empirism (e*mpim’m). 1716. [f.Gr.l/x- 
ittipos + -i.sm.j -» Empiricism 2 b. Hence 
Emplri »tic a. pertaining to c. 

Emplacement (emplJi-smgnt). 1809. [a. 

F. emplacement. ] 1. The action of placing in 

a position ; placed condition 1869. a. Position ; 
site (rare) 1802. 3. Mil. A platform for guns, 

with epnuiement? to protect the gunners i8n. 

Hence Empla*ce v. (rare) ro put into position 

Empla*ne, v. 1923. [f. Em- + Plank sbfi] 
To take or go on board an aeroplane. 

+ Empla-ster, sb. ME. [a. OF. em piastre (Y. 
impldfre), L. empla strum (also used), ad. Gr. 
ifiithatiTpov (used by Galen for IpnXaarov), f. 
(ulL ) hr + irKdtraeiy to mould.] 1. Med. or 


fioa 

'Surg. - Plaster. Msofig. -1809. 9. — 

Emplastration 1, q. v. -1656. 
f Empla-ster, v. ME. [a. OF .empiastrer; 
see prec.] 1.T0 cover with a plaster; to plaster 
over; also fig. b. To spread on as a plaster. 
-1633. 9. To bud trees; see Emplastration 

x. -1656. 

z. AU fair as ye his [Solomon's] name emplastre, 
He was a lecUiour Chaucer. 

I Empla -Stic. 1618. [ad. Gr. lpirka<TTuc 6 s ; 

see Em plaster sb.] a. adj. Fit to be used as 
a plaster; hence , adhesive, glutinous. Also, that 
stops up the pores. -1756. b. sb. An adhesive 
orglutmous substance -1751. 
fEmplastra-tion. ME. [ad. L. emptaslra - 
tionem ; see Emplaster t/.] x. A mode of i 
budding trees; so called from the piece of bark j 
surrounding the bud, like a plaster on the tree 
-1745. 9. The application of a plaster -1633. 

Emplead, obs. f. Implead. 

Emplection, bad f. Emplecton. 
Emplectitc (emple-ktait). 1857. [£. Gr. 

ipnXtKTos inwoven +-ITE, from its appearance.] 
Min . A sulphide of bismuth and copper, occur- 
ring in bright tin-white needle-shaped crystals. 

II Emple-cton. 1708. [mod.L., a. Gr. ip- 
rr\*KTov\ seeprec.J Arch . ' A kind of masonry, 
in which the outsides of the wall are ashlar, and 
the interval filled up with rubble ’ (Liddell and 
Scott). 

Emplore, obs. f. Implore. 

Employ femploi’), sb. 1666. [ad. F. emploi , 
f. employer.) fi. = P'MPLOYMRNT I. -1829. 
9. The state or fact of being employed 1709. 
3. That on which a person or thing is employed; 
occupation 1678. 

a. Phr. /«, out of e. j in the e. of (the person 
employing). 

Employ (emploi’), v. 1460. [a. F. employer 
L. implicare. orig. 'to involve’, in late L. 
'to bend upon something’, f. ins- plicare to 
fold Cf. Imply.] i. trans. To apply to a 
purpose ; to use as a means or instrument, or 
as material. b. To make use of (time, etc.) ; 

' to fill with business ’ ( J.) 1481. a. To use the 
services of for some special business ; to have 
or maintain in one s service 1584. 3. To find 

work or occupation for; in pass, often merely to 
be occupied. Also refi. 1579. *f4. *= IMPLY 

in various senses -1626. 

1. Imploy your chiefest thoughts To courtship 
Merch. V. 11. viiL 43. _ b. Having ten days at my 
disposal .. I was anxious to e. them Tyndall, a. 
Lessing .. was employed by Voltaire., in the Hirschel 
case Morlky. Scott & Co., employing nine men six 
months Raymond. 3. He was imploy'd in drinking 
Swift. Speculations to e. our curiosity Berkeley. 
Hence Employable a. 

lEmploy6 (anplway*). 1834. [F., pa. pple. 
of employer .] One who is employed ; esp. one 
employed for wages or a salary by a business 
house or by government. Hence also Employee, 
a female e. 

Employee (emploi-i, emploi,*"). 1854. 
[See -ek.J ■■ prec. Also in U.S. Employ (e. 
Employer (emploi-ai). 1599. [f. E mploy*/.] 
One who employs; spec, one who employs ser- 
vants, workmen, etc. for wages. 

Employment (emploi *ment). 1593. [f. 

Employe. +-ment. j 1. The action of employ- 
ing; the state of being employed 1598. tb. 
Service -1603. a * That on which (one) is em- 
ployed ; business; occupation; a commission 
1597- tb. The use to which a thing is put 
-16^8. t3. Aposition in the public service -1734. 

z. The hand of little Imployment hath the daintier 
sense 1 1 ami. v. i 77. b. John 1. L 178. s. The ex- 
cuse of not finding e. Hobbes, b. Rich. //, t. L 90. 

Emplume (emnhfim), v. Also im-. 1693. 
[a. F. emplumer. j To adorn with or as with 
plumes. Hence Emplirmed ppl . a. 
Emplunge, obs. var. oIImplunge. 
Empocket (empf k^t), v. arch. Also im-. 
1728. If. En- + Docket j£.] trans . To put 

into one s s pocket. 

Empoison (emporzan, -z*n), v. ME. [a. 
F. empoisonner ; see En- and POISON sb .] Tl. 
trans . To administer poison to. Also absol. 
-1670. t Also transf and fig. -1667, 9. To put 

poison into ; also, to dip in poison. Now rhet. 
1602, 3. fig. To vitiate as with poison; to on- 

venom ; to embitter M E. 
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3. fig. How much an ill word may im poison liking 
Shakb. Hence Empoi'aoner. Obs. or arch. Eidp 
poi'Bonment, the act of poisoning or fact of being 
poisoned (Obs. or archlfi the action of tainling with, 
or as with, poison. 

Emporetic (empore*tik) ( a. [ad. L. empore* 
ticus, a. Gr. *ifsvoprjriK 6 t t f. (ult.) tpiropos mer- 
chant. ] Antiq . Pertaining to trade. E. paper : 
a coarse kind of papyrus used for wrapping up 
parcels. 

tEmporeu*tic. 16x9. [ad. Gr. ifivoptVTinbs, 
f, (ult) as prec. J 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to trade. 

B. sb. a. sing. The emporcutic art b. pi. 
Articles made for sale. 

Emporium (emp5»Ti#m). PI. -iums, -la. 
1586. [a. L., a. Gr. iptn 6 piov t f. ifsitopos mer- 

chant.] x. A place in which merchandise is 
collected or traded in ; a principal centre of 
commerce, a mart. b. A pompous name for : 
A shop 1839. Also t) ansf. and I fig. fa. ' The 
common sensory ot the brain ' (Bailey). 

z. The e., or general market, for the goods of all the 
different countries uhose trade it carries on Adam 
Smith, b. Emporiums of splendid dresses Dickens, 
var. fE*mpory. Hence tEmpo'ri&l «. pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, an e. 
fEmpo-rtment. [a. F. emportement .] A fit 
ofpassion. North, 

fEmpo-ver, v. rare. 1474. [a. OF. enpo- 

verir. J To impoverish -1528. 

Empoverish, obs. f. Impoverish. 

Empower (empau»*j), v . Also im-. 1654. 
[f. En- + POWER.] i. trans. To invest legally 
or formally with power; to authorizr, license, 
a. To impart power (to ^something) ; toenable, 
permit 1681. Also t refi. with over. 

z. To e. (a person) to erect a Collcdge 16^4, to levy 
troops Motley, a. Much less can he e. others to do 
Miracles Scott. Hence Empowerment, the action 
of empowering ; the state of being empowered. 

tEmprent, v. Used as tr. L. impetrare to 
obtain by request. Chaucer. 

Empress (e-mpres), sbfi [ME. emperesse , 
a. OF., fem. of emperere Emperor.] i. The 
consort of an emperor. Also, a female sove- 
reign of an empire. a. A female exercising 
absolute power. Chiefly transf. and fig . ME. 

a. 1 he pale-faced Empresseof the night Habington. 
Comb. E -cloth : a woollen fabric resembling merino, 
but untwilled. (App. not an Eng. trade term.) 

+E inpress, 2 1593. [var. of Impress sb. 2, 
ad. It. impresa .] A motto or significant device. 
Also attrib . -1688. 

fEmpre-ss, v. ME. [a. OF. empresser.] To 
press, oppress. Also intr. to crowd into. -I 475 * 
|| Empressement (anprfsman). 1749. [hr.] 
Effusive cordiality. 

tEmpri me, v. rare. 1575. To separate a 
deer from the herd. 

Emprint, obs. f. Imprint sb. and v. 

Emprise, emprize (einprarz), sb arch. 
ME. [a. OP', emprise, emprinse : — late L. *tm- 
prensa, (. (ult.) in- -f prehendere to take J x. 
An undertaking, an (adventurous or chivalrous) 
enterprise. 9. abstr. Enterprise, prowess ME. 
t3. Renown -1500; estimation. ME. only. 

z. To fighten in this emprise Chaucer. Dare first 
The great emprise Browning. a Giants of mightie 
Bone and bould emprise Milt. P. L. xi. 649. 

tEmpri*se, v. ML [f. p>ec. sb.] trans. To 
undertake -1608. Hence Emprl-slng ppL a. 
enterprising, adventurous. 

Emprison, obs. f. Imprison. 
llEmprosthotonos (emj)rpsJ>p*t 5 iv«). 1657. 
[mod.L., a. Gr., f. t fin poo 6 to + r 6 vos*\ Path. 
' A condition in tetanus in which the body is 
drawn forwards by excessive action of the ante- 
rior muscles of the trunk’ (Syd. Soc l ax.). 
Hence Empro:sthoto*nic a. characterized by e. 
Empt (empt), v. Now dial. [OE. mmtian , 
f. demta, semetta leisure ; cf. EMPTY a. and v. J 
tx- To be at leisure. Only in OE. 9. To make 
or fbecome empty (lit. and fig.) ME. 3. To 
pour forth or carry out x6o6. 

Emptiness (e mptineB). 1533. [f. Empty a. 
+ -ness.] x. The condition of being empty or 
void of contents or of specified contents; concr , 
void space, a vacuum. 9. Want of solidity or 
substance ; inability to satisfy desire ; unsatis- 
factoriness; vacuity, hollowness 1695. 8« Want 
of knowledge; lack of sense; inanity 1658. 
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I. No Idea of the e. of London 1747. Neglect and 
6. of form 1875. a. The £. of Ambition 17x0. 

Emption (c'mpjan). 1461. [ad. L. emptio- 
nem, f. enure.] 1. The action of buying, as in 
right of emption . a. Rom, Law , Purchase (L. 
emptio, as correl. of venditio) 1555. Hence 
E'mptional a, that can be purchased. 

11 Emptor (e-mptoi, -aj). 1875. [L.] A pur- 
chaser. 

+E*mptory. 1641. [ad. late L. emptorium , ] 
A mart -1676. 

Empty (e-mpti). [OE. &mitig, f. kmetta 
leisure + -ig, -y. J 

A. adj. fx* At leisure. Also, unmarried. 

Only in OE. a. Containing nothing; void of 
contents or of specihed contents; opp. to full. 
AXsofig. OE. 3. transf ta. Destitute of money. 
(Only contextual.) -1734. b. Wanting food. 
Now colloq . 1593. fc. Of the body : Emaciated ; 
of the pulse : Weak -1707. 4. Of space, etc. : 

Unoccupied. Also fig. OE. 5. Without any- 
thing to bring or carry ME. 6. Lacking know- 
ledge and sense; frivolous, foolish 1611. b. Of 
things : Wanting solidity and substance; un- 
satisfactory, vain, meaningless ME. 

a.. The e. vessel makes the greatest sound Hen. V 
iv. iv. 73. We.. are of oui selves emptie of all good 
Br. Hall. 4. And dead mens cries do fill the emptie 
aire a Hen. VI, v. ii. 4. Da u ids place was emptie 
x Sam. xx. as. 5. E. camels Marlowe. Vessels.. e. f 
or loaded with Masts 1714. fig. A hollow form with 
e. hands Tennyson. & A very c. and unprepared 
design Clarendon. b. Weighs .. solid pudding 
against e. praise Pope. Hence E'mptily adv. 

B. sb. An empty truck or wagon ; an empty 
box, ease, etc. which has contained goods 1865. 

Empty (e*mpti), v. 1526. [£ Empty a. 
The form £e-6mtigian appears in OE.] 1. 
trans. To make empty ; to remove the contents 
of. Also with t in, into, upon. b. To drain 
away, pour off. A\so fig. 1578. a. To discharge 
of Chiefly transf. and fig. 1526. Also refl. of 
persons. 3. reft. Of a river, etc. : To discharge 
itself into 1555. Also 1 ntr. lor ref. (now chiefly 
in U.S.). 4. intr. To become empty 1633. 

x. E. the woolly Rack Dryden. a. All The 
Chambers emptied of delight Tennyson. 3 The 
Veins . e. themselves into the Heart Hobbes. Hence 
E*mptier. 

E-mpty-ha-nded, a. 1613. [See Empty <*.] 
Bringing no gilt ; carrying nothing away : 
chiefly Tn phrases. To come , go, etc. empty- 
handed. 

E mptying, vbl. sb. 1605. [f. Empty v.] i. 
The action of making empty. a. concr. a. 
What is emptied out of any vessel; also fig. b. 
pi. Yeast. u.S. 1650. 

Empurple (empfiupT), v. Also im-% 1590. 

[ f. En- + Purple. J trans. To make purple; to 
redden; to robe in purple (rare). 

The violets.. impurplo not the winter Drumm. op 
Hawth. 

Empusa (empi£*2fi). Also empuse. 1603 
[a. Gr. 'E/unovcra.] 1. A hobgoblin or spectre, 
a. Rot. A genus of the family R n tomoph th orex . 
fEmpU'Zzle, v. [f. En- + Puzzle sb. or v.] 
To puzzle. Sir T. Browne. 

Empyema (empi,f*m&). 1615. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. ipvvrjpa, f. ifivvitty to suppurate.] Path. 
1. • A collection of pus in the cavity of the 
pleura, the result of pleurisy ’ ( Syd . Soc . Lex.). 
a. More widely : Suppuration (rare) x866. 
Hence tEmpye'matoui, tEmpycma’tic adjs. 
belonging to or sufTenng from e. 

Empyesis (empi|fsis). [mod.L., a. Gr. 
tax&'nen . ) Path. A pustular eruption. 

Empyreal (empPrfil, empirP&l, -pai-), a. 
1481. [f. med.L. empyreus, •setts (f. Gr. ipnvptos 
fiery) + -AL.] z. Of or pertaining to the Em- 
pyrean. Also fig. b. Of or pertaining to the 
sky, celestial 1744. a. Fiery; composed of 
pure fire. Also fig. 1601. +3. Chem. Capable 

of supporting combustion >1812. 

x. Go soar with Plato to th'e. sphere Pont. 3. 
Phr. E . air; Scheele’s name for oxygen. var. 
fEmpyro. 

Empyrean (empi'iftn, empirP&n, -poi-). 
Also empyree&n. 1614. [f. as prec. + -BAN J 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the sphere of fire 
or highest heaven. Alsoyf^. 

Drenched in e. light Wordsw. 

B. sb. z. The highest heaven. Anciently, the 
sphere of pure fire; in Christian use, the abode 


of God and the angels. Also fig. x 667, a. 
transf. a. The visible heavens 1808. b. Cosmic 
space x88o. 

x. Divine Interpreter sent Down from the E. Milt. 

fEmpyre-um. Also empyraeum. 1647. [a. 
L. (sc. caelum).] — Empyrean B. 1. -1 777. 
Empyreuma (empirfl*mfi). PI. -mata. 
1641. [a. Gr. ifinvptvpa a live coaI covered 

with ashes.] tx. 4 Heat left by the fire in the 
burned part ' ( T. Sfeer) *1656. a. The burnt 
smell imparted by fire to organic substances 
1641. var, +Empyretrm(e. Hence Empy>- 
reuma’tic, «al a , pertaining to, or having the 
quality of, e. , as empyreumatic oil, Empyretr- 
matixe v, to taint with an e. 

Empyrical (emptrik&l), a. rare . [f. Gr. 

t pnvpo$ + -IC + -AL. J a. Of or pertaining to 
burning, b. * Containing the combustible prin- 
ciple of coal * (Smart 1847). 

+Empyro*sis. rare. 1677. [a. Gr. Ipvvpajois.] 
A general fire, conflagration. 

£mrod(e, obs. var. of Emerald. 

Emu, var. of Emeu. 

fE*mulable, a. rare. 1693. [f. L. mmulare 
+ -ABLE.] Worthy of emulation. 

+E*mulate. [ad. L. mmulalns.] Ambitious. 
Haml. I. i. 82. 

Emulate (e-mitfkit), v. Also teem-. 1589. 
[f. L. xmulat-, ppl. stem of xmulari. I z. trans. 
To strive to equal or rival ; to imitate with the 
object of equalling or excelling ; to vie with, 
rival, fa. intr. To strive in a spirit of rivalry. 
Const, inf. -1649. +3* To desire to rival ; hence, 
to be jealous of -1654. +4. To spur (rare) 1804. 

x. Contemn the bad, and E. the best Dryden. I 
sec how thine eye would e. the diamond Shaks. 

Emulation (emiwl/ijan). Also faem-. 
1552. [ad. L. aemulationem. J 1. The endeavour 
to equal or surpass others in actions or qualities ; I 
also, the desire to equal or excel. t2. Ambi- 
tious rivalry ; contention or ill will between ri- 
vals -1651. t3. Jealousy; dislike of those who 

are superior -1771. 

x. This Faire emulation, & no envy is B. Jonsl a. 
The dissension and e. that I have seen .. between ] 
private captains for vainglory 1588. 3. For E. ever j 

did attend Upon the Great Drayton. j 

Emulative (e mirfl/tiv), a. 1593. [f. as I 

Emulate v. +-ive.] Characterized by, or 
tending to, emulation or rivalry. Const, of. 
Also fig. 1748. 

Noble minds, e. of perfection 1748. Hence E*mu« 
latlvely adv. 

Emulator (e-xnidfl^tu). Also teem-. 1589. 
[a. L.] One who emulates, in good or bad 
sense. 

An enuious e. of every mans good parts Shaks. A 
diligent e. of Grocyn. .was. . Linacre Hallam. 

+E*mulatory, a. rare. 1621. [f. prec.; see 
-ORY.J Of the nature of emulation, as emula- 
tory officiousness -1627. 

fE*mulatress. rare. 1620. [See -ess.] A 
female emulator -1741. So tEmula’trix. 
fEmule, v. rare. Also sem-. [ad. L. mmu- 
lari.] — Emulate v, Spenser. 

Emulge (fmzrldg), v. 1681. [ad. L. emu/- 
gere to milk out.] trans . To drain (secretory 
organs). 

Emulgence (fmp-ld^ens). rare. 1674. [See 
next and -ence.] The action of milking out. 
Emulgent (Anvldgdnt). 1578. [ad. L. 
emulgentem ; see Emulge. j 

A. adj. That milks out ; tsp. applied to the 
vessels of the kidneys. 

B. sb. tm Emulgent vessels 1612, 

Emulous (e'mitflas), a. ME. [f. L. temulus 

■f -ous.] x. Desirous of rivalling, imitating, 
obtaining. Also, formerly, of things (rare), a. 
Filled with emulation 1617. fs. Covetous of 
praise or power ; also, envious -1660. 4. Pro- 
ceeding from emulation or rivalry 1535. 

x. Of other excellence not e. Milt. P. L. vi. 8aa, 
a. ASmuloua the royal robes they lave Pope. 3. He 
is not e., as Achilles is Tr. 4 Cr. 11. iii. 343. 4. E. 

extravagance X76a. Hence E'muloaS'lytuA?,, -ness. 

Emulate (/mirlsik), a. [f. Emulsin + -ic.] 
Chem . Related to Emulsin. 

Emulsify (iYmrlsifei), v. 1859. [f. L. emuls- 
ppl. stem; see Emulge v.] To convert into an 
emulsion. Also absol . 

To e. bromide of silver in liquid gelatine x88x. So 


1 Exmrlsionize r. Hence Emu : laiflca*tion, the 
nction of the vb.1 J^ir. the last stage of fatty de- 
generation. Emu*lsifler, an emulsifying agent. 

Emulsin (/m0* lain). 1838. [f. Emulsion 
f -in l .] Chem. A neutral substance contained 
in almonds; called also synaptase. 

Emulsion (fmtrljon). x6ra. [ad. mod.L. 
emulsionem. In Fr. imulsionf] +1. The action 
of emulging (fig ) 1658. 9. A milky liquid ob- 
tained by bruising almonds, etc. in water, b. 
Pharm. 'A milky liquid, consisting of water 
holding in suspension minute particles of oil or 
resin by the aid of some albuminous or gummy 
substance* (Syd. Soc . Lex.). 1612. Also attrib, 
3. Photog. A mixture of light-sensitive silver 
salts suspended in collodion or gelatin for 
coating plates, films, etc. 1877. 

Emu lsive, a, 1861. [f. L. emuls -, ppl. stem 
+ -ive.] That has the nature of an Emulsion. 
fEmu-nct, a . rare. 1679. (ad. L. emunclus , 
as in L. phrase emunctx nans homo.] Of the 
judgement: Keen -1697. So +Emu*nction 
(rare), the wiping of the nose; whence transf. 
of clearing any of the passages of the body. 

Emunctory(/m*n]ktDri). 1547. [ad. mod.L. 
emunctorius, emunctorium, f. emungerg to wipe 
the no^e.] Phys, A. adj. a. Of or pertaining 
to the blowing of the nose. b. That conve>s 
waste matters from the body 1858. B. sb. A 
cleansing organ or canal. Also fig . 1601. 
•f-Emu-nge, v . 1664. [ad. L. emungere.] 

trans . To wipe or clean out ; fig, to cheat -1846. 
-[Emusca tlon. 1664. [f. L. emuscare to 

cleanse from moss.] The action of cleansing 
from moss. Also fig. -1679. 

En (en). 1785. [The name of the letter N.] 
Printing. The half-square, formeriy of the 
type ' n , half the width of an Em. 

|| En (aft). F r. prep., * in, as (a) , u sed in various 
phr., many of which are current in Eng., as en 
ddshabilld,in undress; enfamllle, among one's 
family ; en gar9on, as a bachelor ; en pension, 
as a boarder ; en regie, in due iorm ; en routo 
(see Route sb. 4); cn suite (see Suite 4). See 
also En bloc. 

En-, prefix the form assumed in Fr. (Pr., 
Sp., Pg.) by L. in- (see In-). In Eng., used 
chiefly in words adapted from Fr. 

A. 1. Before b and p, and occas. before m, it 
is now (since 17th c.) changed to em 9. In 
ME (as in OF.) en -, em-, freq. became an-, am- 
ici. Ambush), whence a - (see Appair, Ap- 
praise). Conversely, a- often became en - 
(em-), as in embraid. 3. From 14th c. onwards 
IN- (Im-) has taken the place of en - (em-) ; and 
the converse has also occurred. Hence much 
difficulty in determining in a particular word 
whether the prefix en - or in- is IT., Lat., or 
purely Eng. in origin. 

B. The applications of the prefix in Fr. (Pr., 
Sp., Pg.), and hence in Eng., are mainly those 
of the L. in-', viz. to form vbs. fromsbs., adjs., 
or from other vbs. 

1. Verbs formed by prefixing en- to a sb. 

a. With sense ' to put into or on what is de- 
noted by the sb. : 

tEnambush; enchair; enchannel; tencoach j 
tengaol; tenkennel ; enkerchief; enkernel; 
enmagazine ; enniche; tenseat; enehadow; 
enshawl; tenahelter; fenslumber ; tenstage; 
enwall; enzone; etc. 

b. With sense * to put what is denoted by the 
sb. into or on ’ (a person or tiling) ; 

tEncowl; endiadem; enmoss; fenallver; 
tenspangle; fentackle; en verdure; etc. 

9. Verbs formed by prefixing en - to a sb. or 
adj., with sense ‘ to bring into a ceitain condi- 
tion or state * : 

tEnanger; tencanker: tenclnder; encom* 
mon ; endiaper: tendrudge (r^/l.) ; tenfavour; 
tenfierce; tenfort; enfoul; enfree; enfree- 
dom; enfroward; tengallant; tengarboil; 
ensloom; ensrolden; tenlength; tenripe ; ten* 
safe; fensooer; entempest; en vineyard; 
tenwom&n ; fenwrack j etc. 

b. Verbs formed (with sense as above) on adjs. 
or sbs. with prefix en- and suffix -en *, as En- 
liven, Enlighten. 

8* Verbs, mostly transitive, formed by prefixing 
en- to a verb, with additional sense of in, or 
simply intensive; also vbs. formed as in 9 b, 
tEncheck, tenchequer, to arrange cheques 
wise: fenclog; t endamnify $ fend art; ten- 
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dazzle? enfksten s tenfester; tenfreeze ; en* 
gladden; cnhedge; fenlengthen ; ten mix; 
fenqnicken ; tenrive; fenatrengthen ; fen* 
twist; fenwallow intr. * tenwidenj en write ; 
fen joked ; etc. s 

En-, prefix 2 , the form taken by the Gr. iv. 

i Before b, tn, p, ph, it becomes m-; before /, r 
t becomes el-, er- respectively.) 

-en, suffix 1 OTent. -lno(m t formally the 
neut, of -ino-, -en 4 , is used to form dims, from 
sbs., as in Chicken, etc. 

■«n, suffix 2 WGer. •itmja, repr. OTent. 
-ini, is used to form feminines, as in Vixen, 
the only surviving instance of this. It is also 
added to the stem of a vb., or of a verbal- 
abstract sb., as in Burden, etc. 

-en, suffix the ME. form of OE. -an, the 
termination of the nom„ accus., and dat. pi. of 
wk. sbs. Hence the termination -en became a 
formative of the pi., as in ox-en, and was also 
added to the remains of other old plurals, as in 
brethren , children, kine . 

-en, suffix 4 (reduced to -n after r in un- 
stressed syllables) OTeut. -ino-, = Gr. -ivo-, 
L. -ino- (see -ine), added to noun-stems to 
form adjs. with sense ‘pertaining to, of the na- 
ture of\ In literary English the use of these 
adjs. is largely superseded by the attrib. use of 
the sb., as in * a gold watch'. In a few cases 
(e. g. wooden, woollen , earthen, wkeaten) they 
are still familiarly used. 

-en, suffix forming verbs. I. from adjs., 
as darken , deepen, etc. 9. from sbs. The majo- 
rity of these (e. g. heighten , lengthen, strength- 
en, etc.} appear first in mod. Eng., and follow 
the analogy of verbs f. adjs. Listen (OE. hlyst - 
nian : — OTeut. *hlusin 6 Jan) is an exception, 
g. In one or two cases (c. g. waken ) the suffix 
-en represents OTeut. -na-, the formative of the 
present stem in some strong verbs. 

Enable (en^-b’l), v. ME. [f. En- 1 + Able 
m . ; cf. Able v. ] tx« To invest with legal status 
-1791. 9. To empower; to give legal power or 

licence to 1526. 3. To make able (to be or to 

do something) ; to strengthen ; to suppiv with 
means, opportunities, or the like 1460. +4* To 

regard as competent --1596. +5- To make pos- 

sible; also, to make effective -1675. tO* intr, 
for red. To become able (rare) ME. 

s. She was restored and enabled in blood STarrr. 
a. Congress cannot e. a state to legislate 1824. 3. 

Exercise to e. the body Mulcastxr. A solitude., 
which emxbled him to work better there Morlky. 
Hence t£na*blement, the action or means of ena- 
bling. Ena'bler. En&'bllng ppt. a, that enables : 
chiefly of legislative enactments. 

+Ena*ct, sb. 1467. [f. next.] That which is 
enacted; fig, a purpose, resolution ( Tit A . 
l-v. ii. 1 18) -1588. 

Enact (ense kt), v, ME. [f. En- 1 4 Act sb. 
and v.] ti. (from Act sb.) To enter among 
the acta or public records, or in a chronicle 
-1641. 9. Of a legislative authority : To make 

into an act; hence, to ordain, decree 1464. +3. 
To declare officially -1715. t4. (from Act v.) 
To actuate, influence -1647. 5* To represent 

on or as on the stage ; to act the part of, play ; 
also fig. ME. t6. To bring into act, perform 
-x6i6. I7. intr. To act -1684. 
a. Wouldst thou His laws of fasting disanull? E. 

5 ood cheer G. Hkbbbrt. 5. I did e. Julius Caesar 
faml. 111. ii. 108. Toe. the philosopher D* Quincky. 

g ence tEna'ct = enacted pa. ppte. Ena'ctable a. 

na*cting ppl.a. that enacts; spec, in enacting 
clauses (of a statute), vis, those in which new provi- 
sions are enacted fopp. to declaratory). Ena'ctive 
enacting. Ena'ctor, one who enacts (a law) ; one 
who enacts (a part, scene, transaction, etc.)t Ena*C* 
tory a. enacting. fEna’cture, ? fulfilment (HamL 

III. 11. 207 Qy.). I 

Enaction (enaekjan). 1630. [L prec.] | 
Enactment i, 2. 

Enactment (ense*ktm2nt). 1817. [f. En- 
act v. +-MENT.1 t. The action of enacting (a 
law) ; the state of being enacted. 9. That which 
is enacted; an ordinance, a statute ; one of the 
provisions of a law 1821. 

x. The e. of the Six. Articles Milman. a. Enact- 
ments for the legulation of trade Orbkn. 

fEna-ge, v. 1593. [See En- I J To make or 
cause to look old -1631. 

Enallosaur (enwli,0s§ j% 1863. [f. Gr. 
fpoAief of the sea 4- aavpos lizard.] A * marine 
lizard ' ; a name for the gigantic fossil reptiles 
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farming the orders Sauropterygia and lehthyo- 
pterygia. Hence Ena:Uoeau*rian a. and sb. 

Eniulage (enae iad^f). 1583. [a. L., a. Gr. 
ivaWayif, f. ivaXXdaattv to change.] Gram . 
The substitution of one grammatical form for 
another, e.g. of sing, for pi. present for past 
tense, etc. 

fEnadtiron. 1569. [?a. AFr. phr. *en ai- 
leron .] Her v A bordure charged with birds. 
(According to Porny the word is an adv., * 

* orli, or in manner of a bordure '.) -1766. 
llEnam (/ha*m). Also enaum, inam. 1803. 
[Pers. (Arab.); lit. ‘favour'.] In India: A 
grant of land free of the land-tax due to the 
State; also, the land so held. So ||Enamda*r, 
one who holds an e. 

Enambush; see En- prefix 1 1. 

Enamel (encrmGl), sb. 1463. [f. EnamRt. 
v . ; see Amel 1. A semi-opaque variety of 
glass, applied by fusion to metallic surfaces, 
either to ornament them in colours, or to form 
a surface for encaustic painting ; now also us a 
lining for cooking utensils, etc. b. fig. esp. with 
reference to the hardness and polish of enamel 
1680. c. A glassy bead formed by the blowpipe. 

d. In recent use, any composition employed to 

form a smooth hard coating on any surface. 9. 
Phys. [after Fr. Imail.] The substance which 
forms the hard glossy coaling of the teeth ; the 
similar substance coating the bony scales of 
ganoid fishes 1718. 3. A work executed in 

enamel 1861. 4. transf. Any smooth and lus- 
trous surface-colouring 1600. 5. attrib., as e.- 

colour , -painting, etc. 1754. 

x. b. None of the hard and brilliant e. of Petrarch 
in the style Macaulay. 4. On the green e. of the 
plain Were shown me the great spirits Cary. Comb. : 

e. -painting, painting by fusing verifiable colours 
laid on a metal surface; -paper, paper covered with 
a glared metallic coating. Also (tn dental anatomy), 
e.-cell, one of the cells of the enamel -organ, some- 
times called collectively ‘enamel-inemhrane’; -germ, 
a portion of thickened epithelium, which develops into 
the e.-organ. 

Enamel (cnseTncl),^. ME. [ad. AFr. tna- 
mayller, enameler\ see En- 1 and Amel sb. ] 
1. trans. To inlay, cover, or portray with En- 
amel. b. transf. To variegate like enamelled 
work; to beautify with varied colours 165a tc. 

[ fig. To adorn magnificently ; to impart an ad- 
ditional splendour to -1670. a. To eover with 
a glossy coating resembling enamel, b. To 
make smooth (the skin of the face) with cosme- 
tics 1868. 

1. Brende golde. .enaumaylde with azer ME. And 
therin imagery grauen & enamelyd Fahyam. b. 
Spring ne'er enamell’d fairer meads than thine Shkn- 
stone. a. To e, cardboard^ leather, etc. (mod.). 
Hence Ena*meller, -eler. Ena'mellst, an artist 
in enamel. 

Enamellar, -elar (enx m6Ux), a. [f. En- 
amel i--ap.] Of or like enamel; smooth, 
glossy. (Diets.) 

Enamelling, -eling (ensem^lig), vbl. sb. 
1449. [f. Enamel v. ) The action or process 

of covering or adorning with enamel ; eoncr. 
anything so treated. Alsoyf^. and attrib. 

fig. A fair enamelling of a terrible danger Ld. 
Jurleigh. 

|| Enamora-do. [Sp.] - Inamorato. Sir 
T. Herbert 

+Ena*morate» v. rare. 1591. [f. It. inna- 
morat-, innamorare .] trans . To inspire with 
love -1711. Hence Ena mora*tlon. 
tEna-morate. 1607. [ad. It. inamorato."] 
a. adj. Enamoured, b. sb. A lover. -17x1. 
Enamour (en®*maj), v. ME. [a. OF, ena- 
mour er\ see En- 1 and Amour.] x. trans. To 
inspire with love. Chiefly pass. Also fig. 9. 
To charm, delight, fascinate. Chiefly pass. 
Const, of, ion, iwith. 1590. 

x. Me- thought 1 was enamoured of an Asse Midi. 
N. iv. i. 83. a. Mine eare is much enamored of thy 
note Mids. N. in. i. 141. Hence Ena*mourtnent* 
Enantiopathy (ensnti|f a p&pi). 1852. [L 
Gr. ipai'Tiowatfifc of contrary properties.] hied. 
— Allopathy ; the treatment of disease by 
contraries. Hence Enantiopa*thic a, 
Enantiosis(enx nti|£u’st&). 1657. [rnod.L., 
a. Gr., f. ivavribeaBai to oppose.] Rhet. A 
figuie in which the opposite is meant to what Is 
said; irony, 

fEnarch (en&*itj). v. ME. [f. En- l 4 - Arch 
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sb. ; cf. Inarch.] To build In the form of an 
arch ; to arch in or over; in Her. of a chevron • 
To have an arch within its inner angld -1631. 
Hence Ena*rched/^/. a: 

Enargite (enaud^oit). rBsa. [f. Gr. irapyift 
clear (from its cleavage being apparent) 4- -ITE.] 
Min. A black sulpn-arsenide of copper, cl 
metallic lustre. 

tEna-rm, v. ME. [a. OF. enar trier to arm.) 
« Arm v. -1588. 

Enarm, var. of Inarm, to embrace. 
fEnarmticm. 1563. [ad. I.. enarrationem . J 

1. An exposition -*1647. 9. A description, a 

detailed narrative -1826. 

Enarthrodial (enaj>r^u*diil), a. 1836. [f. 
rnod.L. enarthrodia (f. Gr. kv + hpQpwMa) m 
next4--AL.] Ana/. Of the nature of, or be- 
longing to, the ball-and-socket joint. 

Enarthrosis (enaiJjrJu’sis). 1634. [a. Gr., 
f. tvapOpos jointed.] Anat. The jointing of tlie 
head of a bone into a socket; the ball-and- 
socket joint. 

Enascent (fhwsdnt), a. rare. 1745. [ad. L. 
ena seen tern, pr. pple. of enasci. ] That is just 
coming into being. Also fig. 
fEnatant, a. rare. [ad. L. enatantem, pr. 
pple. of enatare. ) Floating up, coming to the 
top. So lEnata tlon, a swimming out. 

Enate (iVt), a. 1666. [ad. L. enatus , pa. 
pple. of enasci. ] Phys. That has grown out, 
as the apophysis of a bone. So En&'tlon (Sot.), 
outgrowth. 

fEnau liter, eonj. t are. ME. [vnr. of an, 
in, on aunter , Fr. en aventure.] In case that; 
lest by chance. Spenser. 

Enb-, obs. spelling of Emb-. 
fEnbai'Ssing, vbl. sb. [corrupt var. of abais - 
sing.] Abashment. Chaucer. 

Enbibe, enbibing, obs. ff. Imbibe, etc. 

||En bloc (an blok), adv. phr . 1877. [Fr.] 
In a block, as a whole. Also attrib. 
||Enc&‘dr6. 1817. [F., pa. pple. of eneadrer 
to frame.] Crystal l. Having * facets which 

form kinds of squares around the planes of a 
more simple form already existing in the same 
species ' (R. Jameson). 

Encaenia (ensi -nil). Also 4 encenia. ME. 
[a. L., a. Gr. (t<!) lynalvia, f. iv + rtaivbs new.] 
+1. A renewal; a dedicatory festival. ME. only. 

2. The anniversary festival of the dedication of 
a temple or church ME. 8- The annual Com- 
memoration of founders and benefactors at 
Oxford 1691. 

Encage, in- (en-, ink^'dg), v. 1593. [f. 
En- r, In- 4 Cage sb. ] To confine in, or as in, 
a cage. Hence fEnca*gement (rare). 

Encalendar ; modernized spelling of *flN 

CALENDAR V. 

Encamp (enkae-mp), v. Also i-in^ 1549. 
[f. En- j 4-Camp sb* ] 1. trans. To form into 

or settle in a camp. Also intr. for refl. 2. 
transf. (intr. and pass.) To lodge in the open in 
tents or the like 1725. 

x. Bid him encamue his Souldiers where they are 
Shaks. a. We followed up the stream, .encamping 
each night Da Fob. Hence tEnca*mper (rare). 

Encampment (enksrmpm&it). Also liVs 
1598. | f. prec. + -ment. ] 1. The action of en- 
camping, or state of being encamped 1686. a. 
The place where troops are encamped in tents, 
huts, etc. ; a Camp. Also attrib. and fig. 1598 
In transf. The temporary quarters of a c ody of 
men on the march, travellers, etc. Also fig \ 
z 7 3 5- ta. A Masonic meeting -1878. 

s. A square of about seven hundred yards was 
sufficient for the e. of twenty thousand Romans 
Girrow. a. b. Signs of a small Indian e. i&s5> 

Encanker; see En- pref . 1 a. 

Encanthis (enkte-n^is). 1586. [a. Gr. iy- 
HrwBis, f. iv 4 nav$ 6 t corner of the eye.] MecL 
A small red excrescence growing in the inner 
comer of the eye. 

Encapsulate, -ation, var. ff. Incapsui.atk v 
-ation. 

Encapsule (enkwpsiwl), v. tfyy. [See 
En- 1 .] Phys. To enclose in a capsule ; of. 
Capsule 2. 

Encaptivate ; sec Incaptivate. 
fEnca*ptive, v. 159a. [f. En- 1 4 Captive 
a.] To make into a captive; to enthral -z6o£ 


j(nuni). c (pass), an (loud), v (cut), g (Fr. cb*f). a (ever), ai (I, eye), e (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit). /(Psyche). 9 (whet), p (gdt> 



ENCARDION 

t£nca*rdion. [a. Gr. iytedpdiov the heart of 
wood.] Bot, 'The pith of vegetable ’ (Syd. 
Sac. 

Encanmdine, var. of Incarnadine, 

Encarnalize (enkir.nifi.l3iz), v. Also in-. 
1847. [f. En-+ Carnalize.] To put in flesh 

and blood ; also Jig. Also* to make gross, 
sensual. 

At. So iacarnaliae The strong idea H. Couuudgs, 
lEnca-rpa, sb. pi. 166a. [L., a. Gr. tynapva ; 
cf. Encarpus.] Arch . Festoons of fruit (as an 
ornament). 

Encarpus (enkauptfs). [ad. Gr. tyaapwos 
containing fruit, taken as = prec. ] Arch. ‘The 
festoons on a frieze; consisting of fruit, flowers, 
leaves, etc.* (Gwilt). 

Encase, in- (eij-,iijk/i s),t>. 1633. [f.EN- 1 , 
In- + Case jA 1 ] z. tram. To put into or en- 
close within a case 1727. 9. To overlay, sur- 

round, hem in; also, to cover, invest 1633. 

*. A lhtle soul is encased in a large bod^ Jowett. 


Hence Enca'sement, also in*, that whi< 
in Biol. a» EmboItsmbnt. 

Encash (enkae-J), v. 1861. [f. En- 1 + 
Cash jA 1 ; cf. F. encaisser . 1 1. To convert into 
cash ; to Cash, a. To receive in cash, realize 
1861. 

a. The communication of the revenue encashed 1879. 
Hence Enca*ahable a. Enc&'ahment, the action 
of encashing ; concr. the sum received in cash. 

■fEncauma. 1708. [a. Gr. fynavpa result of 
burning in.] ti. * The scoria of silver' (Syd. 
Soc. Lex . ). a. A deep foul ulceration of the 
cornea. (Diets.) 3. The mark, or a vesicle, re- 
sulting from a bum. 

Encaustic (enk§*stik). 1601. [ad. Gr. iy- 
KavaTutos, f. iynal uv.) 

A. adj ; Pertaining to, or produced by, the 
process of burning in ; a. chiefly with reference 
to the ancient method of painting with wax 
colours, and fixing by heat ; b. applied occa- 
sionally to enamelling, painting on pottery, etc. 
16X6. Also tramf. and fig. 

Phr. E. brick , tile i one decorated with patterns in 
different coloured days, inlaid in the brick, and burnt 
with U. 

B. si. [ad. Gr. iynavaTucf) rixve}.) *• The 
art or process of encaustic painting (see A.) 1601. 
t*. A pigment ox glaze applied by burning in 
1669. 

Hence Encau*atlcally adv. in e, 
fEncave, v. [a. OF. encaver.] To put into 
a cellar Oth. iv. i 89. 

-ence, suffix, [a. F. -once, ad. L entia \ 
forming abstr. sbs. on ppl. stems in ent-, e. g 
Mxpicnt-em, sapient-ia . See also -ANCE. In 
sense, words in - net are partly nouns of action, 
as in OFr., partly of state or quality, as in L,] 
(fEnccinto (aAsafit), so. 1708. [Fr. ; f. late 
L. type *incincta, f. ppL stem of incingere to 
gird in.] An enclosure; chiefly in Forttf 

The ‘enceinte* or 'body of the place* is the main 
enclosure of the fortress 1879. 

| Enceinte (ansaeht) , a. r6oa. [Fr. late L. 
in-cincta ungirt; or ?pa. ppla of incingtre to 
gird.] Of women: Pregnant. 

Encens(e, obs. ff. Incense. 

Encenae, var. of fENSENSE v. 

I Encephala (ense*fclS ),jA//. 1854. [mod.L., 
t, Gr. iv + *«0 oA 4‘] Zool. A division of Mol- 
lusca, viz, those which have a distinct brain. 
Hence Ence*phalous a. belonging to the E 

Encephalic (ens/fce*lik), a. 1831. [£. Gr. 
4y*«>aAof4--iC.] Pertaining to tho brain or 
Encephalon. 

Encephalitis (enseftlai-tis). 1843. [f. as 
prec. + -iTis. 1 Path. Inflammation of the brain ; 
now chiefly of the brain-substance, as dist. from 
Us membranes. Hence Encephalitic a, 

Encephslocele (ense-OWi). 1835. [f. as 
prec. + Gr. ic^kij tumour. ] Med. Hernia of the 
brain. 

BuozfhaMd (ensettloid), 0. 1846. [a. F. 
mciphahtdi* l as prea+-Oiix] Path. Re- 
sembling the brain or bralMtructure ; the dis- 
tinctive epithet of soft cancer. 

. EacfcriJs&SiOO (ense*fil/n). 1741. [a* Gr. 

wbat is within the head. ] A mat. 
What Is within the ekull; the braiiL 

Encephalopathy (ensefllpytt^ 1B66, [f. 
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Gr. fyW^oXot + -irddsio, f. *61809.] Path . Dis- 
ease of the brain in general. Hence Encepha* 
lopa*thie a. pertaining to e. 

|| Encephalon (ense'fltl^s). rare. 1708. [a. 
Gr.] - Encephalon. 

Encbafe (enjt/^'f), v. [ME enckauft, . 
altered form of eschaufe , Achafe.] To mak e | 
orgrow hot or warm ; also Jig. 

Enchain (en^u), w. ME [a. OF. «*- 
chanter, £ en - (see En- 1 ) + chatne.] 1. To put 
in, or bind witn, chains 1401, h.Jtg. To fetter 
1751; to hold fast; to bind 1658. Tb. intr. for 
red. To become closely united, ME. only, tg- 
To link together -1768. 

a. Enchained by rules Hallam. Rachel's acting . 
enchained me with interest C. BromtS. 

Hence Enchainment, the action of enchaining ; 
enchained state, 

Encbair, Enchannel ; see En- fire/A z. 

Enchant (en,tj<rnt), *>. ME [a. F. en- 
chanter : — L. incantare , f. in upon, against 4- 
cant a re ; cf. CHANT v. w INCANTATION.] 1* 
trans . To exert magical influence upon; to be- 
witch. Also, to endow with magical powers or 
properties. Also Jig. ^2. fig. To influence as 
if by a charm; to hold spellbound; in bad sense, 
to delude -1678. 3. To charm, enrapture 1599. 

k. Cockering mothers iuchant their aonnes to moke 
them rod free Fuller. Enchanted amuleU xyra. 3. 
Bid me discourse, 1 will e. thine ear Shako, Hence 
Encha'ntcd ppixt. bewitched j invested with magical 
powers or properties t charmed, Encha*nting pjl.a. 
that enchants 1 charming. Encha*ntingly adv. 

Enchanter (en,tj<rntai), ME. Torig. a. OF. 

enchanteor L» incant ator cm.] One who en- 
chants, uses magic; formerly also, a oonjurer. 

By this means 1 knew the foul e. Milt. Camas 645. 
Enchanter's nightshade, Circma lutetiana . 
t£ncha*ntery. rare. ME [a. OF. en- 
ckanteric.] Magic -1591. 

Enchantment (en|tja"ntm£nt). ME [a. 
OF. enchantement\ see -MENT.J 1. The action 
of enchanting, or of using magic or sorcery. 9. 
fig. Alluring or overpowering charm; enraptured 
condition; (delusive) appearanceof beauty 1678 

l. With thyne inchan tment (A.V. sorceries! were 
deceaved all nations Tendalx Rev. xviii. 13. au Tls 
distance lends e. to the view GmrBKU. 

Enchantress (en,tja-ntrts). ME [a. OF. 

en ch an teres se, fern, of enchanter e, *eor En- 
chanter.] z. A female who uses magic; a 
sorceress. Also fig. a. fig. A bewitching 
woman 1713* 

1. Endor, famous by reason of the Inchantresse 
Raleigh. 

[Encha-rge, si. [a. OF. ; see next] An 
injunction. COPLEY. 

Encharge (enjtja id^), tr. Also in^ ME. 
[a. OF. tncharger , f. en- (see En- l ) +• charge 
Charge jA] fx. trans . To impose as a charge 
or duty -i8a8. fu. To enjoin ta do something 
-x68x, 3. To burden, entrust with 1640. 

3. Encharging them with the flocks over which 
Christ hath made them Bishops Bh Hall. 
fEncha rm, v. Also in-. ¥480. [a. OF. rw- 
charmet ] To throw a charm over; to enchant 
-z6n. 

fEncha*se, v. 1 ME [a. OF. enchacier , f. en- 
(see En- l ) + chacier (see Chase).] To drive 
away; to hunt, pursue -1741. Hence fEn- 
cha*ae si. chase; hunting (rare). 

Enchase (en,tj£i*s), v .' a 1463. [a. F. en - 
ehdsser * to enchace or set In gold ' (Cotgr.), f, 
en-+ehdsse L. caps a Case j^. 1 ] z. To set 
in ; also, to serve as a setting for 1534. a. To 
set (gold, etc.) with. Also transfi and fig. 1589. 
3. To inlay with X640. 4. To adorn with figures 
in relief Hence, to engrave. 1463. 5. transf. 

and fig. To adorn as with engraved figures 1590. 
6. To enshrine im. [The orig. Fr. sense.] Also 
fig. z6xc ty. To snut in, enclose -X7X5. 8. 

To' let In* to a ‘chase’ or mortice. KXsotransf, 


xnd fig. x6xx* 
1. A gol 


gold ring with a ruby enchased 1877. a Whose 
floors with Stars Is gloriously inchased Drattoh, a. 
Wherein is enchased many a fayre sight Spxnsxr. s. 
Enchased in a crystal covered with gold Evklym. 
fit. Thy bright Idea in ray Heart E Kis, 

Hence fEnchame meat, setting, frame. Eat* 
chaw, one who enchases or engraves metal, 80 
lEneh Assure IF.) (rwrehthe casing of a relic. 
Encha-atez^es. [SccEn-^] To make chaste. 
K. White. 

fEnchea-son. Alto Anohootm. ME [a. 


ENCLOSE 

OF. encheson , enchnson , f. encheoir , lit to fall 
in, hence to be in fault. ] Occasion, cause, 
reason -X643. 

fEnchea-t, si. ME [a. OF. encheoite, f. en- 
cheoir ; see prec.] Revenue from escheats or 
confiscations -1494* 

• Ezicheck, Encboquer s see En- prefX 3. 
E dCheer (en^jVj), v. 1605. [t. En -1 4- 
ChEer o.] To cheer. 

|| Enchei*rla. [Gr.] Method of manipulation. 

Newton. 

Enchesotm, variant of Encheason. 
fEnche-st, v. Also in- [See En- 1 .] To 
enclose in, or as in, a chest. Vicars. 
Enchiridion (enkairi*di^Q). 154X. [a. Gr., 
f. iv 4- x*lp + dim- suff. h&ov. J A handbook or 
manual. 

Enchiael ; see En- pref.i a. 

|| Enchondroma (enkpndrvuma). PI. -mafta* 
1847. [mocLL.. f Gr. iv + cartilage.] 

Path. A cartilaginous tumour. Hence Eop 
chon ^ r o- mato us a* 

Enchorial (enk^riSl), a. 1899. [£ Gr. ly- 
X&pios (f. iv + X&P a ) + *al.] That belongs tew 
or is used in, a particular country; used esp. of 
the popular (as dist. from the hieroglyphic and 
the hieratic) writing of the ancient Egyptians ; 

Demotic. In general sense now rare. 
fEnchro nlcle, v. 1513. [See En- 1.] To 
enter in a chronicle -1593. 
fEnchu rch, v. 1681. [See En- *.] To form 
into a church -1709. 

Enchyma (en-k/ma). [mod.L., a. Gr. fy> 
XV pa. J Biol. The formative juice of tissues. 
Encincture (ensi-qktivu), v. 1891. [LEn -1 
+ Cincture si. ] To surround with, or as with, 
a girdle. Also as si. (rare), enclosure ; an en- 
closure. 

Endnder ; see En- pref. 1 a. 

Encipher (ensai'faz), v. 1577. [f. En- 1 ** 
Cipher jA] trans. To write in cipher; alMfe 
to combine in a monogram with . 

Encircle (ensSuk’l), v. ME. [f. En- 14 - 
Circle.] z. To enclose in a circle, surrounds 
also, to surround with. Also transf and fig, 
9. To make a circling movement round X598. 

s. Great Britaine . . encircled by the Sea Howell 
tig-. Satire and censure encircled his throne Gouxni. 
a. Hermes . . Her brows encircled with his serpent .rod 
Parnell. Hence Enci*rcler {rare). 

fEncla-ret, v. [Sec En- L] To tinge with 
claret. Herrick. 

Enclasp (enkla-sp}, tr. Also in-. 1596. [& 
En- 1 4- Clasp si. and t/.] To hold in or as la 
a clasp. 

II Enclave (enkl/i*v, afikla’v), zA 1868. [Fr. f 
f. (ult.) L. tn + clavis key or claims nail.] A 
piece of territory entirely shut in by foreign do- 
minions. Also fig. 

Encla*ve, a. 1661. [a. F. enclavd dove- 

tailed; see prec.] Her. Of the border of an 
ordinary ; Having a contour like that of a dove- 
tail joint. 

fEnclea-r, tr. 1509. [£ En- 1 + Clear cl] 
z. To make clear -xsgfi. a. To light up (lit. 
and Jig. ) -Z580. 

Enclitic (enkli*tik'). 1656. [ad. L. enclitU 
cus, a. Gr., L iv + nkxveiv to lean.] Gram. 

A. adj . That * leans its accent on the preced- 
ing worn * (Liddell and Scott) : In Gr. grammar 
applied to words which have no accent, and 
which usually modify the accent of the word 
they follow Hence applied analogously to the 
L. particles -fue, -tv, -ne, etc., and to similar 
unemphatic words in mod. tongs, 

B. si. An enclitic word X663. 

B. When we say 4 Gtoe me contest’, the «m* fn this 
case is a perfect encHlkik Hassis. 

So tEndl’tical a. EnclPtically adv. Encli*tk» 
ctom, accentual leaning on another word. 

Enclog ; see En- preffi a. 
tEncloi*Ster, v. 1596. [En- L] To shut up 
in or as in a cloister ; to immure -17x0. 
fEnclo*ae, sb. ran* 1484. [CnexU] ■■ En- 
closure -1648. 

Enclose, lz> (en-, inkl^**z), o, ME. [£Ex-* 
4- Close v. Eng, usage favours enclose.] & 
tram. To sunound so as to bar ingress cr 
egress, b. To fence In (common land) with 8 
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view to appropriation. Also fig. 1503. a. To 
seclude, imprison. ? 06 s. ME. 3. To insert 
within a frame, case, envelope, receptacle, or 
the like. Also fig. 4. To surround, bound 

on all sides; to contain ME. 5. Of an army, 
etc. : To hem in on all sides x6ox. 

a. The nuns live in community, but are not enclosed 
Shipley. 3. Onixstones enclosed in ouches of gold 
Ex. xxxix. o. 4. Two straight lines cannot e. a space 
1763. 5. Jul. C. v. iii. 87. Hence tEnclo'sement 
(rare) => Enclosure. 

Encloaer(enklJu soj). ME. [f. prec. + -er.] 
x. One who encloses; esp . one who appropriates 
common land 1597. +a. As tr. L. clusor (Vulg.), 
for Heb. masgir, a smith. ME. only. 
Enclosure (enklJu-giiu, -gaj). Also in-. 
1538. [a. OF. ; see Enclose v. and - uue.J x. 
The action of enclosing; spec, the action of sur- 
rounding (land) with a fence; the action of thus 
appropriating common land. Also attrib., as 
in Enclosure Act . Also fig, a. The state of 
being enclosed (see Enclose v . 9) 1816. 3. 

That which encloses, as a fence, barrier, wall, 
envelope 1556. 4. That which is enclosed : a. 
A space included within boundaries 1580. b. 
Anything enclosed within an envelope (mod.), 
Enclothe (enklff»rff), v. 1831. [f. En -1 + 
Clothe v .] To clothe, invest. 

Encloud (enklau*d) f v 1591. [f. En-1^ 
Cloud sb.] To envelop in a cloud; to over- 
shadow. 


Encoach ; see En- pre/y 1 a. 

Enco-fiin, v. Now rare. 1598. [f. En -1 + 
Coffin.] To put in or as in a coffin. Hence 
Enco*fflnraent. 

Encolden ; see En - prefix 1, 3. 

Encollar; see Y.X- p ref A a. 

£nco*lour, v. 1648. [See En- 1.] To colour, 
tin^e. 

Encolure(enk<?liu»*j). [Fr. ; the neck of an 
animal.] Used by Browning for : The mane 
(of a horse). 


Encomiast (cnk<fti*mi,d&st). 1610. [ad. Gr. 

lyKaj(xia<TT7is, f. (ult.) tynwfuoy ENCOMIUM.] 
One who composes or utters an encomium ; a 
panegyrist. So fEncomia'ster. 

Encomiastic (enktfu mi,ae-stik). 1599. T ad. 
Gr. lyKcjfuaoniebt; see prec.] a. adj. Com- 
mendatory, eulogistic, tb. sb. A eulogistic dis- 
course -18 ... So Enco:mia*atical a . ; -ly adv. 
(rare). 

Encomium (enk<?u-mi#m). FI. -iums ; 
(now rarely) -la. 1589. [a. L., ad. Gr. lynw 

yuov ( in 01 ) eulogy.] A formal or high-flown 
expression of praise; a panegyric. 

Many .. encomia of ancient famous men Jowett. 
vars tEnco*mion, tEuco'my. 

Encommon ; see En- prefix a. 
■f*Enco*mpany, v. 1494. [ad. OF. eneom- 
faignter\ see En - 1 and Company.] i. irons. 
T o accompany -1533. a. To associate. Const 
to. I.d. Berners. 


Encompass (enkirmpas), v. Also ■fin-. 
1553- I L Kn - 1 + Compass sb .] 1. To encircle, 
surround, bound on all sides 1555. a. Of per- 
sons : 'To form a circle about Also fig. Also 
absol. 1555. +3. To go all round (anything) 

-1784. 4. To surround entirely ; to contain 

1553; ts- To * get round \ Shaks. 

x. The mountains encompassing Borrowdale 187a. 
a. Encompass'd by his faithful guard Tennyson. 3. 
Merry IV. u. ii. 158. Hence Enco'mpasser (rvirr). 
Enco’mpaasment (rare), the action of encompass- 
ing ; encompassed state. 

Encorbellment (enkf jb£lm5nt). 1886. [f. 
En- + Corbel +-ment; cf. F. encorbellrment.] 
Arch. The continuous projection of each hori- 
zontal course over the one immediately below it. 

Encore (antyr, often pgk5»\i). 171a. [a. 

F. encore still, yet ; usu. taken as : — L. (,») 
hanc koram until this hour. Not used abroad 
in the Eng. sense.] 

A. inter j. Again, once more: used by spec- 
tators or auditors to demand the repetition of 
a song, piece of music, or the like. 

Loud shouts of ' encore * roused him Honk. 

B. sb. A call for the repetition of a song, etc. ; 
the repetition itself. Also attrib. 1763. 

Encore, V. 1748. [f. prec.] To call for a 
repetition of fa song, etc.), or by (a performer). 


They encored it Richardson. The wretches .. en- 
cored him [Sir Charles] without mercy 1754. 
fEncOTpore, v. ME. [a. OF. encorporer , 
ad. L. incorporare. ] I. intr. in Alchemy : To 

amalgamate -147a 0. To insert in a body of 

documents. Ld. Berners. 

Encounter (enkau-nta-x), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
encontre masc. and fem. ; f. as next.] 1. A 
meeting face to face; a meeting in conflict; 
hence , a battle, skirmish, duel, etc. a. A com- 
ing upon, esp. undesignedly or casually. ConsL 
of with . 1656. tb. Anamatory meeting. Shaks. 
T3. Style of address, behaviour. Shaks. 4. Oc- 
currence (rare) 1870. +5. Rhet. — ANTITHESIS. 
Puttenham. 

x. This keene e. of our wattes Shaks. The e. with 
death 1853. *• There was constant risk of an e. which 
might have produced several duels 1859. 
Encounter (enkuu*nta.i), v. ME. [a. OF. 
encontrer late L. incontrare , f. in + contra.] 
1. trans. To meet as an adversary; to confront 
in battle. Also fig. Also fintr. with with. fa. 
trans. To go counter to, oppose; to contest. 
Also absol. -1786. t3- trans. To be opposite 

in position or direction to 1610. 4. To come 

upon, esp. casually. Occas. absol. Also^ff. 
ME. Also -fintr. with with. 5. To meet with ; 
to face resolutely 1814. Also fintr. with with. 
+6. To go to meet; Aso fig, Shaks. +7. To 
address -1590. 

x. They challenge, and e. Breast to Breast Prydicn. 

a. Toe. his [God’s] Word Golding. 4. We never 
met before, and never .may again e. Byron. 3. The 
Royal Society . .encountered fierce hostilities D’ls- 
raell 6. 1 will e. darknesse as a bride Shaks. 
Hence fEncoumterer, one who or that which en- 
counters; a ‘forward* person (Tr. 4 Cr. iv. v. 58). 

Encourage (enk» r6d3),v. 1483. [ud. OF. 
encoragier, mod.F. encourager; see Ln- 1 and 
Courage.] x . trans. To inspire with courage, 
animate, inspirit 1490. a. To embolden 1538. 

b. To incite, instigate; to recommend 1483. 3. 

To stimulate; to countenance; in bad sense, to 
abet 1668. b. To allow or promote the growth 
of; to foster 1677. 

x. Jack was incouragcd at this success Steele. a 
To be encouraged to do the like Eden. b. To e. 
individuals to make ruht or wrung for themselves 
Jowett. 3. Paying them [tradesmen] is only en- 
couraging them Sheridan, b. To e. the Iron Manu- 
facture 1677. 

Hence Encotrrager. Encoirraging/W/. a. that 
encourages or tends to e. Encouragingly adv. 
Encouragement (enk»*red f $ment). Also 
fin-, [a. F. ; see prec. and -ment.] The ac- 
tion or process of encouraging, the being en- 
couraged ; that which serves to encourage. 

[Plato] gives no e. to individual enthusiasm Jowett. 
The e. of saving (modi). 

Encover, In- (en-, inko-vaj), v. rare. 1520. 
[f. En- 1 , I n- + Cove r v. ] To cover completely. 
Encowl ; see En- pre/y 
Encradle (enkrfi-d 1), v. 1596. [See En- L] 
To lay in a cradle. 

Where he encradled was In simple cratch Spenser. 

Encratism (enkrltiz’m), 1885. [f. Gr. 

*7 nparfjs + -ISM. ] The doctrine and practice of 
the Encratites. 

Encratite (e-nkrStait). Usu. in pi. 1587 
[ad. late L. encratita, f. as prec. + Gr. -trrjs ; 
see -ite.] One of an early Christian sect that 
abstained from flesh, wine, and marriage. 
Encrease, etc. ; see Increase. 

Encrimson (enkri*mzan), v. Also In-. 1773. 
[f. En- 1 + Crimson.] To make or dye crimson ; 
also fig. 

Encrinital (enkrinai’t&l), a. 1847. [£ En 
CRINITE +-AL.] k. Geol. Of, pertaining to. 01 
resembling, Encrinites. a. Containing En- 
crinites 1876. vars. Emcrinal, Encri'nic. 
Encrinite (emkrinait). 1808. [f. Encrinus 
+ -ite.] Geol., etc. A fossil crinoid; formerly, 
occas., any crinoid. Hence Encrlni*tic a. con- 
taining fossil Encrinites. 

|| Encrinus (enkrinfls). 176a. [raod.L., f. Gr. 
Iv + np tv or lily.] Zool. +a. — Encrinite. b. 
A particular (extinct) genus of crinoids, the type 
of the family Encrinidae. tc. One of certain 
extant animals resembling the fossil encrinus ; 
esp the Eennatula Encrinusoi Linn ecus. Hence 
Encrinoid a. resembling an Encrinite. 
tEncri-sp, v. rare. ME. [Sec En- *.] trans. 
To curl crisply -1523. 


f Encroa-cb, sb. rare . 161 1. [f. next] En- 
croachment -1716. 

Encroach (enkr*o*tJ), v. ME. [a. OF. en- 
crochier to hook away, catch in a nook, f. en- 
(see En- 1 )+croc hook.] f 1. trans. To seise, 
acquire wrongfully. Also absol. -1606. a. intr. 
To trench or intrude usurpingly (esp. by in- 
sidious or gradual advances) on the territory or 
rights of another. Also transfi and fig. of things : 
To make gradual inroads on. Const, on, upon ; 
also simply. 1534. 3. intr. To intrude beyond 

natural or conventional limits. Alsot^. 1555. 

a. Bis littell and littell engroched on the sowthe 
partes of the lie 2534. The sea encroched upon these 
Jiffs Smraton. a. A state which encroaches beyond 
the boundaries ofsleep 1810. 

Hence Encroa'cher. Encroa*cblngly adv. 
Encroachment (enkr^u-tjment). 1593. [See 
-ment. | The action of encroaching. 

Encrochment , when the Lord hath gotten and ( seised 
of more rent or seruic es of his tenant then of right is 
due 1613. The encroachments of error Sir T. Browne, 
of the waves 1878. 

Encrown (enkrauu), v. i486, [f. En -1 + 
Crown sb. ) To put a crown on ; to crown. 
Hence tEncrownment. 

Encrust, in- (cn-, inkrxrst), v. 1641. [ad. 
F. incruster, ad. L. incrust are, f. in + crusta 
Crust. Cf. F. cncrotitcr. Actual use favours 
encrust.'] x. trans . To ornament by overlaying 
with a crust of something precious. 3. To cover 
with a crust or thin coating. Also fig. 1733. 

3. To form into a crust, as snow 17^6. Also 
intr. for refi. 4. intr . 'To form or deposit a 
crust upon 1725. g. To shut up as within a 
crust (rare) 17x1. 

X. A staircase encrusted with jasper Macaulay, a. 
Such .. waters .. incrust vessels in which they are cort- 
tained 1756. 5. Tho' 1 should.. In Alps of Ice en- 

crusted, ireeze Ken. Hence Encnrstment, that 
which is deposited as a crust; an outer encrusted 
layer or shell. 

t£ncu*mber, sb. ME. [a. OF. encotnbre 
\ — late L. incumbrum ; see next.] The state 
of being encumbered; an encumbranoe -1642. 
Encumber (enkxrmbaj), v. ME. [a. OF. 
encombrer, a. Com. Rom. wd. : — lute L. incom- 
brare, f. in + combrus, corrupt 1. L. cumulus a 
heap.] 1. trans. To hamper, embarrass with 
or as a clog or burden. Also fig. +a. To en- 
tangle in -1 720. t3- To cause trouble to -1605. 

4. To burden with debts, etc.; esp. to charge 

(an estate) with a mortgage 1^93. 5- To load 

or fill with what obstructs or is superfluous ; to 
block up; also fig. ME. 

x. They marched heavily armed and encombered 
Holland. Toe. branches of trade with high duties 
1842. a. And lefte his scheep encombred In the myre 
Chaucer. 4. Encumbered with much serving i<>Q3, 
with debt Berkeley. Hence Encu*mberer. En- 
cu’mbexingly adv. Encu*mberment (now rare ) 
Encumbrance. 

Encumbrance (enk^ mbraub). ME. [a. 
Ol*.encombrance\ see-ANCE.] ti. Encumbered 
state or condition ; trouble, molestation -1559. 
9. concr. That which encumbers; a burden, 
clog; a useless addition; an annoyance 1535. 
3. A person dependent on another for support 
1742. 4. Law. * A claim, lien, liability attached 

to property; as a mortgage, etc/ (Wharton) 
1626. 

a. To hire incumbents or rather incumbrances for 
life-tiine Mut. 3. Phr. Without e. — ‘ having no 
children '. Hence Encu'inbrancer, one who has a 
legal claim on an estate. 

fEncu-mbrous, a. ME [a. OF .encombros; 
see Encumber sb. and -ous.] Cumbersome, 
distressing -2694. 

Encurl (enkir.il), v. Also tap* 1647. [See 
En- *.] To twist, entwine. 

Encurtain (enkflutan, -t'n), v. ME [a. 
OF. encortiner, f. en-+corttHe Cl/RTAIN.] s. 
To surround with, or as with, a curtain. fa- 
Fortif. To flank with a wall 2598. 

-ency, ad. L. - entia , a suffix signifying 
properly quality or state. Where the same 
word exists in both the •ence and the •tney forms, 
the former is usually restricted to action or pro- 
cess, the latter to quality ; cf. coherence and co- 
herency. Sec also -ANCY. 

Encyclic (ensoi*klik). 1804. [ad. late L. 
ency c liens, for encyclius, a. Gr. iymXiof, t b 
+ xt 5 at a o».] * Encyclical. 
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Encyclical (ensai'klik&l). 1616. [f. late L. 
*ncyclicus + - AL; see prec.] 

A* adj '. x. Antiq. Used as tr. Gr. ty/cv/c\ios 
(vaMa); i.e. general (education); cf. Ency- 
clopedia, a. Of eccl. letters : Circular, in- 
tended for many. Now chiefly of letters issued 
by the pope. 1647. 

a. The apostolical vicars put forth an e. letter for- 
bidding the people, .to take the oath 1805. 

B. sb. An encyclical letter; see A. a. 1837. 

Encyclopaedia, -pedia (ensai kbprdi&). 
Also -pedy. 1531. [a. late L. encyclopedia , a. 
pseudo-Gr. lyavakonaiitia, for lynvHKtos vat- 
6* (a circular or complete education (cf. ENCY- 
CLICAL a. x).] x. The circle of learning; a 
general course of instruction, a. A work con- 
taining information on all branches of know- 
ledge, usually arranged alphabetically 1(344. b. 
Occas. applied spec . to the French ' Encyclo- 
pedic ou Dictionnaire raisonnd des Sciences, 
des Arts, et des Metiers’ (1751-1765) 1773. 3. 

A work containing exhaustive information on 
some one art or branch of knowledge, arranged 
systematically 1801. 

Hence Ency clopae-diac, -al a . — Encyclo- 
pedic. Ency clapee'dlal a. pertaining to an 
encyclopedia. 

Encyclopaedia!! (ensai khrpz -diSn), a. 1837. 
ff prec. +-AN. J a. Embracing the circle of 
knowledge, or a wide range of subjects, b. Of 
the nature of or resembling an encyclopaedia. 
Encyclopaedic, -pedic (ens3i:klt?pf dik), a. 

1834. ff. as prec. +-IC.J Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling an encyclopaedia; hence, embracing 
all branches ot learning; full of information, 
comprehensive. 

Affectation of e. knowledge Mrrivale. An e. 
statistician 1873. So Ency clopaedical, -pe'dical. 

Encyclopaedism, -pedism (ens^i k lopr- 
diz’m). 1833. If. prec. + -ism. | 1. Encyclo- 

paedic learning. a. The doctrines of the En- 
cyclopaedists 1835. 

Encyclopaedist, -pedist (ensai kbprdist). 
1651. [ f. as prec. + -ist. ] x. One who com- 
piles, or writes in, an encyclopedia; esp. one of 
the writers of the French Lntyclopidie (see En- 
cyclopedia 2 b) 1796. a. One who takes all 
knowledge for his province 1871, 

x. What Steam-engine.. did these Encyclopedists 
invent for mankind Carlyle. 

Encyclopsedize,-pedize (ensshklf -pftbiz). 

v. 1824. [f as prec. + -IZE. J trans. To ar- 
range as an encyclopaedia, b. To describe in 
an encyclopaedia. 

Encyst (ensist), v . 1845. [f. En- 1 4- Cyst.] 
To enclose in a cyst; only in pa. pple . and refl. 

Encystation (ensist/« pn). 1869. [i. prec.] 
— Encystmknt. 

Encysted (ensi'sted), ppl. a . 1705. ff. as 
prec.] That is contained in a cyst or sac. 
Also fig. 

E. Tumors *705. The e. venom, or poison-bag, 
beneath the adder's fang Coleridge. 

Encystment (ensi stment). 1865. [f. as 

prec. 1 a. ‘ The condition of an encysted tu- 
mour'' (Syd. Soc. Lex,), b. Biol. The process 
of becoming surrounded by a cyst 

End (end), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. ( tide 
: — OTeut. +andjo-z : — pre-Teut. +antjo-s, cogn. 

w. Skr. dnta end, boundary, and w. And prep.) 
L 1. M he extremity or outermost part of a por- 
tion of space or of anything extended in space; 
utmost limit. Obs. exc. in ends of the earth . b. 
A limit of multitude OE. +a. A quarter (of 
the world, of a country or town) -1450. 8* One 
of the two extremities of a line or of the length of 
anything; that part of anything which includes 
either of its two extremities ME. b. ? trans] \ 
In the game of Bowls ; The part of a game 
which is played from one end of the green 1688. 
4. The surface which bounds an object at either 
of its extremities 1536. 0. A piece broken, cut 
off, or left ; a fragment, remnant 1481. tAlso 
fig. 0. techn. a. Coalmining. The furthest part 
of a working 1865. b. NauL Cables e., or simply 
end : the last length of a cable, dope's e. : a 
short length of rope, bound at the ends with 
thread. Bitter e. (see Bitter), c. A shoe- 
maker* s c. t - Wax-end. d. Textiles, («) 
Card-e. x a sliver or carding, (b) A worsted 
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s. The towns e. Grrkne* Earth's distant ends 
Pqpk. b. There was no e. to the advantages Mill. 
3. At the tables ende Lr Burners. Mutton-chops 
off the worst e. Johnson. Phr. From e. to e. 4. The 
ends of a cask (mod.). 5, A broker's shop that hath 

ends of everything Bacon. Phr. Odds and ends (see 
(Odds). o. b. 1 beat him, and then went up in to 
fetch my rope's e. Pepy8. 

II. x. Limit of duration ; termination, conclu- 
sion OE. b. Latter part ME. 9. Termination 
of existence ; destruction, abolition ; death, 
mode or manner of death OE. 3. Ultimate 
state. Chiefly in Biblical phrases. OE. +4. A 
termination of doubt or debate; a settlement 
-1543, tg. Completion of an action; accom- 
plishment of a purpose -1679. 6. Event, issue, 

result ME. 7. Intended result; aim, purpose 
ME. 8. Final cause 1534. 

1. To his Life's E. Addison. From year's e. to 
year’s e. Trevelyan, b. In e. of Autumne Merck. V. 
1. tii. 8s. a. A Swan-like e.. Fading in musujue 
Merck. V. 111. ii. 44. 1 here would be an e. of all civil 
government Locke. 3. Ps. xxxvii. 37. 6. 'Ihe e. 

•.till crownes the deed Hkywood. 7. 1 have no e. 10 
serve but tiuth Berkklky. 8. The flower is the e. or 
proper object of (be seed Ruskin. 

Phrases. 1. a. At the e.s at last. In the e t ulti- 
mately. To an e. : consecutively, , all through. _ b. 
On e. (see also Ak-end): consecutively; in an upright 
position. C. Without e. (ME. buten ende)'. for ever; 
also in adj. sense, endless. World without e.t see 
World I 6. d. E.fore. ; rach end in place of the 
othei j chiefly A r aut. to reverse (a rope); to upset 
(a boat). E. to e. : lengthwise, e. E. on : with the ! 
end directly towards the eye, or towards any object; 
opp. to broadside on. E. up', with the end upper- 
most. f. No e . : a vast quantity or number (collog.). 
Also (slang' as ad v. =* * immensely \ 
a. Proverbial phrases. To have at one's fingers' or 
tongue’s e.i to know by heart. At a loose e.: wiih 
no fixed occupation. To make both, two , ends meet'. 
10 live within one's income. To come to the e. of 
one's trther\ see Tktheh sb. To keep one's e. uP‘. to 
sustain one’s part in an undertaking or performance. 

t ombs., chiefly attrtb. with sense * placed at the e.’ 
or 1 last used 1 ; as e.-otan, • parlour , •wall, etc. ; also 
e.-bulb, the terminal expansion ofa nerve ; -gatherer, 
a collector of refuse wool ; -grain, (attrib.) lof wood), 
placed with the e. of the grain turned outwards; 
-iron, a movable plate in a kitchen range which en- 
larges or contracts the grate ; -paper (Booh binding), a 
sheet of paper folded and pasted to the first or last leaf 
of a book; -plate, the extreme fibres of a muscle or 
nerve ; -shake, a freedom of motion in a spindle at its 
e. ; -stone, one of the plates of a watch -jewel support- 
ing a pivot ; -stopping, (of blank verse) a division of 
the lines such that they end with a pause ; so -Stopped 
ppl. a. ; -wool, refuse wool. 

End (end), v* [OE. gndian OTeut. 
*andjbjan, f. * and jo End j 3.] 

I. Trans, t i. T o finish, complete -1738. a. To 
conclude, come to a termination of ME. Also 
absol. ; esp. with reference to speech. 8- To put 
an end to OE. b. To kill (a person) -1623. 

x. Praye. what you began Pope. a. Not then the 
drudging Hind his Labour ends Drydkn. absol. To 
e. with a motion (mod.). 3. To e. strife 1808. b. 

This Sword hath ended him x Hen. Ilf, v. iii. 9. 

IL Intr. i. To come to an end. Also with in 
or by. OE. 3. To die. Now rare. ME. 3. To 
terminate, have its end or extremity x6ii. 

1. All’s well that ends well, yet Alls Well v. L 35. 
a. Thus Thisbic ends Mtds. N. v. i. 353. 3. The 

plateau ends in a piecipice (mod.). 

End, Now dial. 1607. [? corrupt f. Inn 
v., influenced by prec,] trans. To put (corn, 
etc.) into (a barn, etc.); to get in. Msofig. 

I . . holjpe to reape the Fame Which he did e. all his 
Cor. v. v£. 37. 

fE-ndable, a. 1693. [See -able.] That can 
be ended. (Diets.) 

End-all (e*nd«§l). 1605. [f. End vA + All.] 
That which ends all. Now dial., exc. as in 
Alacb. I. vii. 5. 

Endamage (endte-m^), v. ME Tf-EN-i 
+ Damage sb., ora. OF. *endamagier.j trans. 
To inflict damage or injury upon; to prejudice, 
hurt; to spoil (a thing). 

Nor was Chiistianity endamaged by all that fury 
I Burnet. Hence fEnda'mageance (rare). Injury. 
Enda*magement, the action of endamaging; en- 
damaged state ; injury. 

Endamnify; see En- prefl 3. 

Endanger (endli-nd^ax), v. 1477. [f.EN -1 
+ Danger j£.j ti. To subject (aperson) to 
the will of another -1579. fa. pass. To be liable 
to punishment by another -1596* ta* To put 
in peril. Const, of, to with inf. -1737, t4. To 
cause the danger of (something untoward) -1796. 
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+5. To chance, risk *1771. 6. To put in danger* 

( The only mod. sense.) 1509. 

4. Such ill Courses as will e. his Ruin 17x6. 9. To 

e. being benighted Addison. 6. To e. the liberties of 
the country Junius. Hence Enda'ngerer. En- 
da-ngerment, the action of putting in danger t en- 
dangered condition. 

fEnda*rk, r». rare . ME. [1. En- 1 + Dark a .] 
To render dark; to dim -1631. So tE» 
d&'rken v. 

fEnde. [OE. ened.] A duck -1475. 
Endear (endl**i), v. 1580. [f. En -1 + Dear 
a.) ti. trans. To enhance the price or valua 
of; also, to exaggerate -1803. 9. To render 

de.ir; to create affection for (a person or thing). 
(The mod. sense.) 16x1. 7-3. To hold dear 

-1711. t4- To win the affection of. Also, to 

deepen (affection). -1704. 

1. All VictuallK and other Provision endeared 1618. 

a. Endeared by long companionship Gkik is. Hence 
Endea’rance (rare), the action of endearing or state 
of being endeared. tEudea*red-ly adv., t-nefti. 
Endea*ring//4 a. inspiring or manifesting affection. 
Endea’ringly adv. 

Endearment (endl*\xment). 1613. [f. En- 
dear v. + -ment.] z. The action of endearing 
or the fact of being endeared; concr. something 
that endears 1663. a. An action or utterance 
expressive of affection ; a caress. Also abstr. 
1702. t3- Affection -1821. 

a. His lndearmeuts and Tenderness to his Lady 
Richardson. 3. Pledges of conjugal e. H bnvky. 

Endeavour (ende*^ vax), sb. ME. [app. f. 
next vb.] 1. The action of endeavouring; effort 
directed to attain an object; a strenuous attempt 
ta. Philos. Used by Hobbes : — L- conatus (see 
quot.) -1667. 

z. On his hish e. The light of praise shall shine 
Words w. Phr. To do one's endeavonr(s : to do all 
one can; My best endcuors shall be done herein 
Merxh. V. n. ii. 182. a. These small beginnings of 
Motion, within the Body of Man., arc commonly 
called E. Ho turns. 

Endeavour (emle*v3j), v. ME. [f. F.n- 1 
+ Devoik sb . ; cf. F. se mettre en devoir de 
faxre quelque chose to make it one’s duty to do 
something; hence, to endeavour.] ti- refl. To 
exert oneself -1655; t trans. to exert (one’s 
power, etc.) -1642. fa. intr. for refi. To exert 
oneself; to direct one's efforts -1624. 3. intr. 

To try, strive, make an effort for a specified ob- 
ject; to attempt strenuously. (The only mod. 
sense.) 1594. 4. trans. To use effort for; to 

attempt (now arch.) 1581 ; +to try to fulfil (a 
law) Milt. 

3. To e. to compromise matters Froude. To e. at 
eminence Johnson, after more riches Mill. 4. To a. 
ihe extirpation of Popery Clarrndon. Hence En- 
dea*vourer, one who endeavours ; an aspirant ; also 
spec., a member of the Christian Endeaiour Society 
founded in U.S. in 1881. tEndea vourment, en- 
deavour. 

Endebt, -ed ; sec Ind-. 

Endeca-, incorrect f. IIkndrca- ; as in : 
Ende cagon, a plane figure of eleven sides; 
Endeca*gynoua a. (Bot.), having eleven pistils; 
E ndecaphylloua a., having aleven leaflets; 
E.ndccasylla'bic a., having eleven syllables; 
E:ndecasy 'liable, a verse of eleven syllables. 
Ended (e*nd6d \ ppl. a. 1598. [f. End v. 
and sb. ] 1. That has come to an and. a. I £, 
End sb . ] That has its and (of a certain kina), 
or (so many) ends. 

Endeictlc (endci-ktik), a. 1655. [ad. Gr. 

MtltCTtKuS, f. (ult.) kr+hUKVVVOU to show.] 
Serving to show or demonstrate : a term used 
in ancient classifications of the Platonic dia- 
logues. 

fEndei’gn, v. [ad. OF. (s')endaignier:— L. 
tndignari. j intr. To be indignant. Wyclip 
Endemial (endi-mi&l), a. 167a. [f. Gr. 

Ivbhftim.) — Endemic a. 

Endemic (ende-mik). x66a. [f. Gr. lv + 

btjysos + -IC. ] 

A. adj. Peculiar to a people or to a district : 
esp. a. Of plants and animals : Having their 
habitat in a (specified) district; opp. to exotic. 

b. Of diseases : Habitually prevalent in a certain 
country, and due to permanent local causes. 

Famines are periodical or e. in Hindostan 1776. 

B. sb. An endemic disease. Also fig. 

Hence Endo*xnical a. endemic. EndemicaDy 

adv, Endeml’dty, the quality or fact of being e. 
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+Eade*nlze, v. Also in-. 1598. [altered £ 
Endenizen.] x.trans. -Endenizen x. -1687. 
9. To remove into another order of being ; to 
translate. Hciyxs. to metamorphose. -1633. 
Hence Endeniz&’tlon {rare). 

Endenizen (ende*nizon) y v. 159a. [f. En- l 
-r Denizen.] i. trans. To make a deni sen of; 
to naturalize, enfranchise. Also transfi. and fig, 
+a. intr. To become a denizen or citizen 1598. 
Endent, -ure 5 see Indent, etc. 

Ender (e-ndsi), sb, ME. {£ End v. + -be.] 

He who or that which ends. 

Myn bertes lady. a. of my lyf Chauckb. 

Enderma-tic, a. — next 
Endemic* <cl (endo'imik, - 41 ), a. 1831. 
( f. Gr. iv + hippo. + -ic, -AL. ] That acts on, or 
through, the skin. 

He administen it by the endermic method ; that is, 
applied ia the form of a salve on a part deprived of 
the epidermis 1831. Hence Ende*rmicalty adv. by 
the endermic method. 

Enderon (e'ndgqjfa). 1859. [Irreg. f. Gr. 
Ip + bipos, hippo, skin.] Phys. Huxley’s term 
for the inner derm or true skin, or any homo- 
logous structure. Opp. to Ecderon. Hence 
Endero'nic a . 

fBndiablee, v. [ad. F. endiabler, .] To put 
a devil into. North. So tEndia*blement» 
diabolical possession (rare). 

Endiadem. Endiaper; see En- pre/T 
Endict, obs. f. Indict. 
finding (e-ndin), vbl. sb. OE. [f. End e.l] 
i. The action of End v. 1 ; termination, conclu- 
sion, completion ; f death, etc. Also attrib. 9. 
Concluding part ; esp. that of a word, metrical 
Hne, piece of music, etc. ; also, an inflexional 
or formative suffix 1599. 

z. Time U our tedious song should here have e. 
Milt. 

Endite, etc., obs. £ Indict, Indite, etc. 
Endive (e'ndiv). ME [a. Fr. 1 — late L. 
*intybea adj. fern., f. intibus (inhibits) A The 
name of two species of Chicory, Cicnorium 
Jntybus or Wild Endive, and (esp.) C. Endivia , 
N.O. Compos Use, The leaves of the latter are 
eommonly blanched and used as salad, etc. 
Endless (e*ndl6s). [OE gndeUas, L gnde 
End sb.; see -less. J 

A. ad/, 1. Having no end of duration ; un- 
ending. eternal. Also hyperbolically for s In- 
terminable; incessant a. Having no end in 
apace; boundless, infinite; fbottomless ME 
8* Of immaterial things : Limitless, infinite ME. 
+4. Fruitless. Flf.tcher. 

x. E. night Shaks., day Steels, feast Tewnyson, 
platitudes 187a. a. E. Labyrinths Cowley, passages 
1864. miles of moor Black. 3. Endeles wisdom 
Wvclif. 

Phrabcs. E. band, cable, chain, strap ; one whose 
ends are joined for the purpose of continuous motion. 
E. screw : a short length of screw, revolving on an 
axis, used to give continuous motion to a toothed 
wheeL 

tB. adv . a. 1 n an infinite degree, b. For ever. 
►ME, Hence E*ndlea*-ly adv., -aeas. 
Endlong (c-ndl^q). ME. [orig. OE. and- 
long prep, (see Along), replaced by ME. ende- 
long, f, ende End sb, + Long Prof. Sievers 
derives - lang in andlang directly from OTeut 
*lingan to reach, extend.] 

A. prep. From end to end of; through or over 
the length of; along (as opp. \o across). Chiefly 
of place . 

The rede blood Ran endelong the tree Chaucul 

B. adv, t. At one's whole length; horizon- 
tally. Now n . dial ME g. Lengthwise, as 
dist. from crosswise or athwart (arch?) ME. t3. 
Right along, straight on or through -1700. 4. 
On end, vertically 1600, 

.*■ Galloping, crossways and e. Scott. 3. Spur- 
ring at full speed, ran e. on Dkydem. 

C. adj. fi. Extended lengthwise -1541. 9. 

(from B. 4.) Set on end, perpendicular (rare) 
17x6. 

E*ndm 08 t, a . rare. 1775. I"*- End sb. ; cf. 
hindmost. J Nearest to the end, furthest, most 
distant. 

Endo- (e*nd o ; bef. two unstressed syllables 
•ndp*), also end-, prefix , comb. £ Gr. Ivbov 
within; as in: 

E-ndarterPtis, E*ndo-artert*tis [see Arteri- 
tis J, Path, inflammation of the Inner coat of an 
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artery. Emdocho'rion [see Chorion], Anat . 
the inner layer of the chorion. E'ndochrome, 
the colouring matter of vegetable cells except 
when green. E*ndocrane [Gr. tcpaviop ; also 
in L. form cndocra'nium ], the inner surface of 
the skull. Emdocyst [see also Cyst and Ec- 
tocyst ], the body- wall within the cell in Poly- 
soa* Eadogna'thal a. [Gr. ypdSo »J, Zool. that 
is placed within the jaw ; endognathal palp, a 
palpi form appendage in certain Crustacea. 
E'ndolarjrngeal a. let Larynoral], pertain- 
ing to the interior of the larynx. E*ndolymph 
[see Lymph ], Anat . the fluid contained in the 
membranous labyrinth of the ear. Endometrial 
a., pertaining to E-ndometri*tis [Gr. pfyrpa 
womb + -msj, Path . inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the womb. Endo'metry [see 
-metry], Med . the measurement of an internal 
part. E*ndomorph [Gr. fsoptp/f) ], Min. a mineral 
enclosed within another. Endopa'rasite, Zool. 
an animal that lives and finds food in the in- 
ternal organs of another; hence E ndoparasPttc 
a . E'ndophragm [Gr. typaypa partition], a. 
Bot. a transverse diaphragm or septum; b. 
Zool. the chitinous coven ng of the neural canal 
in the thorax of some Crustacea; hence Endo- 
phra'gmal a . Endophyiloua a. [Gr. ^i/AXor], 
evolved from within a sheath, as the young 
leaves of monocotyledons. Endoplasm [Gr. 
nXkopn something moulded], the inner soft 
layer of the body of an Amoeba, or the like 
(cf. Ectoplasm;. Eudoplaat [Gr. wA atrrbs 
formed I, ' a large protoplasmic corpuscle in the 
external parenchyma of the body of the In- 
fusoria ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); hence Endopla’stlc a. ; 
Endopla*stule [ see -ULE ], * a bright rod-like 
mass lying in the interior or outside of the en- 
doplast of Protozoa; supposed to be a male 
sexual organ ’ {Syd. Soc . Lex.). Endopleu*ra 
[Gr. vXcvph side], Bot. the internal covering of 
a seed. Hence Endopleu*rlte, Zool. the portion 
of the apodeme of the thorax in Crustacea, 
which arises from the interepimeral membrane 
connecting each pair of somites. Endo*podite 
[Gr. none, vobbs +-ITE], 4 the innermost of the 
two processes appended to the basal process of 
the hinder limbs of some of the Crustacea ’ (Syd. 
Soc . Lex.), E*ndor(r)hlx [Gr. fil(a root], Bot. 

' the sheath-enclosed radicle of an endorrhlzons 
plant’ (Syd. Soc. Lex ). Hence Endor(r)hi*zal, 
-oua ad/s, E*ndoaarc [Gr, erdpf, aapx&s flesh ], 
Zool. the inner sarcode-layerof certainrhizopods, 
as the Amoeba. E’ndoacope [Gr. •exovos ], Med. 

• an instrument so arranged as to give a view of 
some internal part of the body through a natural 
canal * (Syd. Soc Lex.). Hence Endoaco*pic a. 
Endo*scopy. Emdoakcletal a. , of or pertain- 
ing to the Endoake'leton [see Skeleton], 
Anat. the interior framework of the Vertebrata, 
consisting of bone and cartilage. E*ndosperm 
[Gr. oirippa ], Bot. the nutritive clement, or 
albumen, enclosed with the embryo in man) 
seeds; hence Endoape'rmic a. E*ndoapore 
[Gr. astoph sowing I, Bot. a. the inner coat of a 
snore in lichens ; b. a spore formed inside a 
theca ; hence E ndosporous a. having spores 
contained in a case. EndosteTnite [Gr. <rrip- 
vov], Zool. the portion of the apodeme in the 
thorax of Crustacea which arises from the inter- 
sternal membrane. Endo’steum [mod.L., £ 
Gr. bariov bone], Anat. the Internal perios- 
teum ; hence Endo*steal a. ; Endo'steally adv. 
Endo'stoma [Gr. ar&pd], Zool. a plate which 
supports the labrum in certiin Crustacea. 
E'ndostome [see prec.], Bot . the orifice in the 
inner integument of an ovule. Endotto*sl9 [ Gr. 
bariov], an internal growth of bone. E*ndo- 
style [Gr. or v\os column], Zool. *a rigid, 
hollow, rod-like struoture on the floor of the 
ventral groove of Tunicata ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
hence Endoaty*lic a. Endotbe*ca [Gr. tHfarj 
case], a. Zool. the inner layer of the wall of the 
sac of the gonosome of the Hydrosoa ; to. Bot. 
the inner membrane of the wall of the cells of 
the anther. Hence Endothe*cal a., (dissepi- 
ments) horizontal plates growing inwards from 
the septa of a corallite (Syd. Soc. Lex.) . Endo- 
thelium ( Gr. nipple], Phys, the layer cf 
cells lining a blood-vessel or serous cavity (cf. 
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Epithelium) ; henoe Eodothe-Ual «.; Endo- 
the *11 old a. 

■Endocardial (endaka’jdi&l), a. 1847. [f. 
Enjdo- + Gt. napbia + - al. ] Phys. a. That is 
within the heart b. Relating to the endo- 
cardium. 

Endocarditis (emdiikajdartis). 1836. [f. 
next ♦-fTia. 1 Med. Inflammation of the lining 
membrane or the heart Hence Endoeardft*tie s. 
I| Endocardium (end^kft’ididm). 1879. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. Mow (see Endo-) + napMa.] Phys. 
The membrane Unipg the cavities of tne heart 
Endocarp (e*ndskiip). 1830. [£asprec.<f 
Gr. teapvbs.] Bot. The inner layer of a pericarp. 
Endocrine (e*ndakrain). 19x3. [orig. adj., 
£ Endo- + nplrur to separate.] Anat. A duct- 
less gland. Hence Endocrinology [-ologt], 
Endoderm (emdsdSjm). 1835. £f. Gr. frSer 
(see Endo-) + hippo.] 1. Bot. n. The cellular 
face of the liber, b. The inner layer of the wall 
of a vegetable cell. 9. Biol. a. The inner layer 
of the blastoderm, b. The lining of the interior 
cavity of the Caelenterata x86x. Hence Endo- 
de-rmal, EndodeTmic ad/s , ; Endode’rmia 
[after epidermis 1 , Bot. 

Endogamy (endf*g&mi). 1865. [£ as prec. 
+ Gr, yrf/ior; after polygamy. ] The custom of 
marrying only within the limits of a clan or 
tribe. Hence Endo'gaxnic, Endo’gaxnous ad/%. 
Endogen femdadgdn). 184a. [Fr. endogine 
(De Candolle), £ as prec. + Gr. -yevrj* born, pro- 
duced.] Bot. A plant in which new wood is 
developed in the interior of the stem, which is 
not differentiated into wood and bark; opp. to 
Exogen. Also fig . Hence Endogene’ity, the 
fact of being Endogenous. (A bad formation. I 
Endogenous (endf^Jhas), a. 1830. [t. 
prec. + -ous. ] a. Growing from within. b. 
Path. Of a contagion : Passing direct from the 
sick body to the sound, c. Of or pertaining to 
an Endogen. Hence Endo*genonsly adv. 
Endorse (end 5 is), rA 157a. [spp. f. next.] 
Her. A vertical division of a shield, one-eighth 
(or one-fourth) of the breadth of a Pals. 
Endorse, in- (en-, ind^us), v. 1547. 
[Altered f. ME. endosse (see Endoss). Com- 
mercial and literary use favours endorse, legal 
indorse. ] 1. trans. To write on the back of (a 

document) ; spec, in Comm, to sign one's name 
on the back of (a bill, promissory note, or 
cheque). 9. fig . To confirm, countenance, 99 

by an endorsement 1847. b. To declare one'9 
approval of. * crack up ’ (a person or thing). 
U.S. 1914. 3. To load the back of (an animal) 

with. (Merely literary.) 1671. 4. Her. In pa. 
pple. endorsed, a. = Addorsed. b. Of a pale 1 
Placed between two endorses. c. Of wings 1 
Thrown backwards. 1500. 

r. A Knrwtta of letters . . indorsed . . ' Letters from the 
Old Gentlemen 1 1709. To e. a bill Roous, a 
chauffeur's licence {mod.), a. This conclusion I un- 
hesitatingly indorse CAsnunrss. 3. Elephants in- 
dorsed with towers Milt. P. R. hi. 309. Hence En- 
doTsable, also in- a., that may or can be endorsed. 
Endorsee*, also in-, one to whom a note or bill is 
endorsed, or assigned by endorsement. EndoTSCT, 
indorser, occas. -or, one who endorsee {tit. and fig.% 
Endoraement, Id- (en-, ind^jsm£nt). 1547- 
[See -ment. ] x. The action of endorsing ; 
concr. a signature, memorandum, or remark en- 
dorsed upon a document s* fig. Confirmation, 
ratification, approving testimony 1633. 

t. By his E. be made u his own Bill 168a. a This 
doctrine.. bears the e. of the very highest names 1879. 

Endosmic (endp-cmik), a. 1865. [f. Gr. 
trbop + itapbs + -1C. ] Of or pertaining to endos- 
mosis. So Endosmo*dlc a. (rare). 
Endo u m om eter (cud^zmp'miloj). 1836. [f. 
as prec. -t -meter. ] An Instrument for exhibit- 
ing and measuring endosmosis. 

Endounoae (e-ndpztndbs). 1809. [a. F., as 
if ad. mocLL. endosmosis ; gee next J • next. 
Hence Eodoamo'slc a. of or pe r tai n i n g to a. 
End 09 moflis(end/zmJs*aU). 1836. [mod. 1 *. 
( quasi -Gr.), £ Gr, btor (me Endo-) + irsfebe 
pushing, thrusting.] Phys., etc. The passage 
of a fluid inwards through a porous septum, to 
mix with another fluid on the inside of it. 80 
Bodoexno*ttc a. of or pertaining to e. 
Endosperm, -epore, etc. ; see Endo-. 
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fEndO*SS, v. [ME. endosse, a. OF. endosser, 
f. (ult.) L. in + aorrum (F. dos) back.] *. — 
Endorse v. z. -16x3, a. To inscribe or por- 
tray on any surface -1596. 
a. Her name in euery tree 1 will endosse Spensju- 
Endoubt ; see En- pref . 1 a. 

Endow (endau*), v. ME, [f. En -prefer 
P. dower : — L. do tare, f, dotem dowry ] z. tram. 
To give or assure ta dowry, or dower, to. For- 
merly with of. 1535. a.To enrich with property; 
to provide a permanent income for 1460. 8* 

fig. To enrich or furnish with any gift ME. 

s. The wife.. shall bee endowed of the thirde parte 
of such landed tr. Littleton's Tenures . a. With all 
my worldly goods I thee e. Bk. Com, Prayer. To a, 
an Hospital Burnet, a parrot (mod.). r 3. To be en- 
dowed with ample privi ledges 1661, with life and or- 
ganisation Yeats, speech Mosley. Hence Endow- 
er, one who endows tEndowry * Dowry. 

Endowed (endau'd ),#>/. a. 1700. [f.«prec.] 
In senses of the vb. Chiefly of societies or in- 
stitutions : Possessing a permanent income 
from gifts or bequests. 

They are schools e. ; with exhibitions .. for the 
education of youth Dr. Walla 
fEndow-er, v. 1606. [ad. OP'. endouainer ; 
see En- l . ] To dower (a woman) ; also Jig. 
-1654. 

Endowment (endmrmSnt). 1460. [f. En- 
dow v. + -mknt ] 1. The action of endowing 
(see Endow v .) 9. concr. The property or 

fund with which a society, institution, etc. is 
endowed 1597 ta- Property, possessions (rare) 
-1816. 4. A gift, power, capacity, or the like, 

with which a person is endowed 1610. 

a Alms, and endowments, the usual fruits of a late 
penitence Burke. 3. These women's worldly endow- 
ments Scott 4. The King’s rare natural Endow- 
ments Sir J. Melvil. 

Endrudge ; see En- pref\ a. 
fE-ndship 1589. [f. End *£.] A small 

suburb -1701 

Endue, in- (en-, indi«), v. ME. [ad. OF. 
end u ire : — I., inducere, f. in + due ere. In 16th 
and 17th c. the verb endue had also all the 
senses of Endow. J +1.T0 induct into a living, 
or into a lurdship -1460. +a. Of a hawk : To 

digest. Hence transf Also fig. -1618. ta- 
To lead on ; to bring up, educate -1604. 4. 

To put on as a garment ; to clothe ; to cover 
Also transf ME. 5. To invest, endow, supply 
with anything ; esf. with a power or quality, a 
spiritual gift, etc. ME 
4. Endu'd with robea of various hue Drydkm. To 
e. hi* heavy mail Lytton. 5. Leah said, God hath 
endued me with a good dowry Gen . xxx. ao. We 
arc endued with capacities of action, of happiness, 
and misery Butler. Hence tEadue'ment, the 
action of enduing; that with which one is endued. 

Endungeon (endp*nd3ar), v. 1599- [See 
En- 1 pref. | To put into orshut up in a dungeon 
Hence transf ^ 

Endurable (endiG»*rab'l), a. 1607. [f. En- 
dure v + -ABi.it,] 1. That can be endured or 
put up with 1800 9. Durable (r,ire). Hence 

End u rabidity (rare). Endu-ratdeneus (rare). 
Endurance (endifl^r&ns). 1494- [*• ®*n 

DURR v +-ANCK.] 1. The fact, the habit or 
the power of enduring; ab\ol , longsuffering, 
patience 16 67. a. Duration. Also, power of 

lasting. 1494. 8- That which is endured ; a 

hardship 1555. , J 

i. Ease out of pain Thiough labour and e. Milt. 
• Heauie Burthens and Endurances Bacon. 

Endurant (endifl**r 4 nt), a. 1866. [f. as 

prec. +-antJ That endures or Is capable of 
enduring Const of 
Doing good, and e. of evil N sals. 

Endure (endiQ«'i), 0. ME. [a. OF. endurer 
; — L. indurate, f. in+durar* , L dams hard. 
+1. To harden. Hence fig* to make callous 
Also, to strengthen. ~x6oo. a. loiast. 
Also, to persist, hold out. ME, 8- tram. To 
undergo, bear, support, sustain; prop, to under- 
go without giving way. Also absol ME 
To suffer without resistance, submit to. tolerate 
*475 tg. Of things ; To permit of (arch.) -1893. 

i tlis lordship and power in thUworlde maynot 
long a Earl Rivers. Hiahe wode# 
that endured to the cyte of Constances LD. BRRNRRa 
j. Toe. exile, or ignominy, or 
P.L. meod. To a the whole weight of the imperia 
army Db Foa 4- Bntaz, belie not ® gl n 
Shake, For how can I a to see the evil that shall 

5 (Ger. JfcWtojT 
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come onto my people Esther riiL & 5. I have that 

to say. .which will not e. your presence Scott. 

Hence tEndu*rement, the action of enduring ; 
hardship. Endu*rer. tEnduxing prep. — Duaiwa 
Endu*ring-ly adv., -ness. 

End- way (* -wise (endwri, -w^z, -waiz), 
adv . 1575. ff. End sb. + -way(s, -wise.] i. 

Of position : With the end uppermost, foremost, 
or towards the spectator. Also Endways on. 
1657. a. Of motion : a. End on, continuously. 
(Now dial.) 1575. b. End foremost 1765, c. 
Lengthwise; also quasi-oo[/, 1790. 

-ene, suffix, in Org. Chens, the termination 
of names of hydrocarbons, e. g. benzene , cam- 
phene, etc. In systematic nomenclature, proper 
to compounds or the olefine group, with formula 
CnH a n. and also more widely used. 
fE*necate, v . 1657. [f. L. enecat enecarei] 
To kill outright -106c Hence tEnecation, 
En Echelon; me. Echelon. 

Ened, var. of Enije. 

Eneid, var. of ^Eneid. 

Enema (e’Rfma, enf*m&). PI. enemas; 
(teehn.) enemata. 1681. [a. Gr. ivtfsa, i. ipts- 
vm to send in.] z. Med. A liquid or gaseous 
substance (either medicinal or alimentary) in- 
jected into the rectum ; a clyster, an injection. 
Also a ft rib. a. Short for * enema-apparatus 1 
Enemy (c nemi). ME La. OF. enemt 
mod. F ennetni : — L. tnimicus, f. iH- + amtcus 
friendly, friend.] 

A. sb. 1. One that hates, and wishes or seeks 
to injure another; an adversary, opponent. 


Also transf. ^and fig a. One of a hostile army 


hostile ship. 1601 
1. 1 he man of the woild, that worst e. of the world 
Mori ky. Phr. The e. : the Devil. fig. So mak’st 
thou faith an e. to faith John in. L 263. a. A rebel 
is not an e. Blackstonr. x They strike at the e. in 
Lis . most vulnerable part Burks. 

B. adj. fx. Hostile, unfriendly -1796. a. Of 
or pertaining to an Enemy (sense a) ; hostile. 
Now rare. ME. 

1 have been shipwrackt, yet am not e. with the 
sea or winds Sir T. Bhownk. a E. goods 1793. 
Enemy, dial, corruption of Anemone. 
fEne-nt, ene-ntes, prep . ME. [var. of 
Anent.] *= Anent -1516. 

Enepidermic (enepidaumik), a. [Sec En- 2 
pref I Med. Of or pertaining to applications to 
‘ 5 skin, 
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Energetic (enaidje tik), a. 1651. [ad. Gr. 
ipfpyrjTtKbs active. Now as if from Energy.] 
ti. Operative. Grew. 9. Powerfully operative 
1651. a- Characterized by energy 1796. 

s. A being eternally energetick 1701. a. An ener- 
getick remedy Biggs, 3. Active and e. respiration 
184a. The world belongs to the e. Emerson. So 
Energe’tical. Hence Energo'tically adv. 
Energe*ticm sb.pl. the science of Energy. 

t Ene-rgiatype. 1845. [*• *n*rgia + Type.] 
*- Ferrotype -1859. 

Energic, f-al (enS-jdgik, -M), a. X665. [f. 
Energy -h-ic, -a l.] +i. - Energetic 2. 

-1753. 9. = Energetic 3. Now rare. 170a, 
3. nonce-uses . (see quots.l 1796. 

a. Cratu, astute, e., press’d the war 1876. 3. E. 

reason Colkriugk. The e. faculty that we call Will 

l|£nergico(^nfrdjiko), adv. [It.] Mm. A 
direction : With energy. In mod. Diets. 
Energize (e*nazd 39 iz), 0 . 175*- [f. Energy 
+ -ize. J 1. tram. To rouse into energy, or 
supply with energy 1753. a. inir. To be in ac- 
tive operation ; to put forth energy 175a. 

1. Faith will e. us for any «ort of work M^Laurn. 
a. We exist only as we energise Sir W. Hamilton. 
Hence £ a nergizer t he who or that which energizes. 
Energumen(en9jgit?Txi£n]. 170a. [ad. late 
L.energusnenm t au Gr, la« pyovfstvos, pass, p pie. 
of btpytovi cf. F. energumhu. ] z. One pos- 
sessed by a devil ; a demoniac X706. a- An 
enthusiast, a fanatical devotee 170a. 

z. If there was ever an Energumme. .there is 
devil speaking with that woman's tongue Scott. 

Energy (e’nwd^i). 1599. [ad-lateL.***rfia, 
Gr. Mpyzia, f. bvtpy^s, f. 4 v 4 * tpy°* work.] I. 
Force or vigour of expression 1509. s. Exercise 
of power, operation, activity; ictmcr. an effiset 
1626. fb. Effectual operation -*7*$ 9* Vigour 
of action, utterance, eta Hence : The capacity 
and habit of strenuous exertioo. 1809. . 4* Power 
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actively and efficiently exerted. Occas. in fit. 
1665. b. pi. Activities 174s- 6- Ability or capa- 
city to produce an effect X677. 0 - Physics . The 
power of doing work possessed by a body or 
system of bodies. (Hrst used by Young to de- 
note actual , kinetic , or motive e. (cf. sense 4) ; 
but now including potential, static , or latent e. $ 
or e. of position. Also differentiated as mechanic 
cal, molecular, chemical, electrical , etc.) 1807. 

1. The Liturgy, admired for Its e. and pathos 
Emkrbon. a Naturalization had a retrospective a 
1798. 3. He took his measures with his usual o. 

Macaulay. 4. The disturbing e. of the planets Maa 
Somsrvillb. b. The troublesome energies of Parlia- 
ment May. 5. The e. and power of church music 
Attkrbury, 6. ' The term e. may be applied . .to the 
product ’ (now half the product) 'of the mas* or 
weight of a body, into the square of the number ex- 
pressing its velocity ' Young. Phr. Conservation of 

e. (see Conshrvation). In every case in which a is 
lost by resistance, heat is generated Thomson & Tait. 

Enervate (fticuv/t), a. 1603. [ad. L.ener- 
vat us pa. pple. ; see next.] 1. Wanting in 
strength or force ; debilitated, spiritless, weak. 

9. Pot. Ribless. 

Enervate (e*noiv^t), v. 1610. [f.L .enervate 
ppl. stem of enervare, f. e + nervus sinew (sec 
Nerve sb.). In I7~i8th c. stressed enervate.} 
tx. tram. To cut the tendons of; chiefly spec. 
to hamstring, hough (a horse) -175*- +*• To 

emasculate. J. H(ealky). 8- To weaken 
physically ; now only of things that impair ner- 
vous tone 1668. 4* To weaken mentally or 

morally ; to destroy the capacity of for action. 
Also transf. of sentiments, expressions, eta 
1614. ts- To render ineffectual -1836. 

3. The conquerors were enervated by luxury Gibbon* 

4. The tendency of abstract thought ..toe, the will 
M. Pattison. 5. To e. the force and vigour of all 
divine injunctions 1702. Hence E'nerv&tor. 

Enervation (enaivri-Jan). 1555. [ad. late 
L. enervationem.} ti. L. enervatio, used eg 
tr. Gr. dvovtvpojous (see quot.) -1751. a. The 
action of enervating; enervated state X555. 

1. The fibres of the recti of the a Women, .are inter- 
sected by several nervous places, called by the antienta, 
enervations : though they be real tendons Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. a. A love for knowledge without e. of 
character Grots. 

fEncrve, v. 1613. [ad. F. inerver , ad. L. 
enervare .] - Enervate v. - 1799 - 
fEnervooB, a. rare. 1677. [f. L. mends, 

f. e + nervus.} Without nerve or strength, 
powerless, futile -1734. 

Enendi, eneagn, Sc. f. Enough. 
tEnew*, v. i486, [ad. OF. enewer, eneauer, 
f. en (see En-M+wm water.] Of a hawk : To 
drive [a fowl) into the water. (In Shams. Afeas. 
for M. in. i- 91. erron. emmew.) -x6ia. 

Enlace (enf£*s), v. 1861. [f. En- 1 + Face 
sb., after Endorse.] tram. To write or print 
on the face of. Hence Enfaxcment, what is 
written or printed on the face of a bill or note. 
-lEnfa*miab, v. ME. [Altered l Affamish; 
Kn- 1 .] trans. To famish -1491- Hence f-ment. 

|| Enftmt terrible (anfaA tg'ribl). 1851. [Fr, 

• terrible child '.] A child who embarrasses his 
elders by his remarks ; also transf. 
tEnfaTce, v. ME. fa. F. enfarctr , ad. 1 * 
infarcirt .] To stuff: Also//. -1694. 

Enfect, obs. f. Infect a. and v. 

Enfeeble (en 0 *b'l), v. ME. [a. OF. enfebHr % 
f. en +feble Feeble.] tram. To make feeble. 

So much hath . . paino Infeubhsd ms Milt. P.L. ix. 
488. Hence Enfee blement. Enfea*htor {ran). 

fEnfee*bliah, v. ME [a. OF. enfshliss*, -tr j 
see -ISH *.] To make or become feeble - 1 S 7 & 
Enfe'lon, v. Obs. or arch. 14K. [ad* OF. 
enfelonner, f. en- + filon furious, J TO make 
furious, infuriate. 

Like one eufelon’d or dietranght Sr rmbe. 

Enfeoff (enfc'f), a. ME. [a. OF. mfeffcr, 
enfieffer, i en-+fiefFT*T.} *, tram. Jo inv^ 
with a fief; to put in possession of the foe-simple 
or fee-taff of lands, tenements, eta Also absoL 
Also tramf. &nd fig. a.^. To handover as • 

(nftiUfat). irf. [C to- 
fbosp - f -WNT .1 ^ The action of enfeoffing, s. 
The de«J orln*trmnent br whidi ap«»on& »- 
feoffed. c. The 6ef. d.Th«powaMJo«q<afiM. 
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ENGENDER 


Bnfester; ice En -preffi 3. 

Enfetter (enfe*tax), v. Also in-. 1604* [See 
En- 1 .] To put into fetter* [lit. and fig.)-, to 
enslave to. y 

His Soul is so enfetter’d to her Loue Oth. iu ui. 351. 

Enfever (enfFvai). v. 1799. [SccEm-L] 
To throw into a fever; fig. to incense. 

Enfief (enfpf), v. rare . x86i. [t En- 1 + 
Fief I » Enfroff, 

Enfield (enfold). 1858. A village in Middle- 
sex. near which is a Government manufactory of 
small-arms Used attnb., as in E . rifle, etc. 

Enfierce ; see En- prcf\ a. 

Enfilade (enfil*i‘d), sb. 1705. [a. F., f. en- 
filer to thread, f. «*- (see E N«/r// 1 ) +ftl thread. J 
+1. A suite of rooms, whose doorways are op- 
posite each other; also, a vista, as between rows 
of trees, etc. -1805. o. Mil. A fire from artillery 
or musketry which sweeps a line of works or men 
from end to end. Also attrib . in e. fire . 1796. 

Enfilade (entiled), v. 1706. [f. prec.] +1. 
tram . To set (trees) so as to form an enfilade 
1795. a. Mil. To subject to an enfilade; to 
rake (a line of works or troops, a road, etc.) 
from end to end with a fire in the direction of 
its length 1706. Also tranfi. 

a. The bridge . . was enfiladed by the enemy's cannon 

PhR. SCOTT. 

+Enfi*le, v. ME. [n. Fr. enfiler; see En- 
filade sb.] x. To put on a string or thread 
-1675. a. Her. In pa, pple. (See quot.) 1830. 

a. When the head of a man or beast, or any other 
charge, is placed on the blade of a sword, the sword is 
said to be enfiled with whatever is borne upon it 
Ross in. 

fEnfire, v. 1513. [SeeEN-*.] tram. To set 
on fire. Also fig. -1855. 

Enflesh (enflc-J), v. Also In-. 1548. [See 
En- *, In-.] tram. a. To make into flesh b. 
To cause a growth of flesh upon. c. To plant 
in the flesh, to ingrain, d. To give a form of 
to. 

Enflower(enflau»*i). v. 1523. [SeeEN- 1 .] 
To cover or deck with flowers. 

Thrse odorous and enflower’d fields B. Jon*. 

Enfold, in- (ei-, mfiu'ld), v.t Pa. pple. 
occas. infold, enfjlden. 1579. [f. En- l , In- 

+ Fold sb. and v.] x. tram. To wrap up. en- 
velop in or with. Also said of the garment, 
etc. Alsoyf^. 1592. a. To encompass; to clasp, 
embrace. Also fig. 1596. +3. Involve 

-1646. 4. To shape as a fold or folds; formerly 

fig. to render involved 1605. 

t. The oak is enfolded in the acorn Trench. fig. 
Night enfolds the day. 1867. a. [Vines] with lusty 
stems Thrir elms infolding Singleton. 4. The rim 
is infolded Darwin. Hence Enfo*lder, infolder. 
Enfo*ldment, enfolding t that which enfolds. 

Enfold (enfju*ld), v.2 rare. 1683. [See En- 
preft 1 To shut up in a fold. 
fEnfo-llow, v. rare. ME. [See En- pre/X\ 
a. tram. To follow after ; fig. to imitate, b. 
intr . To follow on; to result. -1485. 

+ EnfOTCe, sb. ME. [f. next.] Effort, exer- 
tion -1671. 

A p^tty enterprise of small e. Milton. 

Enforce (enfl 5 *us), v. ME. [ad. OF. en- 
fon ier, enforeir : — late L. infortiare , infortire, 
f. in- (see In-) +fortis; see also En- prefix and 
Force. ] 

L tx. tram. To strengthen physically or 
morally; to reinforce, encourage -1685. fa. 
To add force to -1775. 3. To press home; to 

urge; tto emphasize X449. +4. rtfi. To exert 

oneself, strive -1693. fg. intr. for rtfi. To 
strive, attempt -1595. 

1. To e. the Towns of Flanders by. .our Troops 
Tkmflk. 3. In order to e. what he had said Johnson. 

H. tx. tram. To drive by force to or from 
>1664. +a. To press hard upon ; also fig . ; also 
intr . in same sense -1662. fg. To overcome 
by violence; also fig. -1631. 4. To compel, 

constrain 1509. 

». As * wift as stones Enforced from the old Assyrian 
slings Hen. V, iv. vii. 65. a JuL C. iv. iii. ua. 3. 
To e. a woman Caxton, a town 1579. 4. To inforce 

a Borrower to pay Locks. 

IlL x. To produce, impose, effect by force 
X531. a. To compel the observance of; to sup- 
port by force (a claim, etc.) 1603. 

1. To a. a brawl e B. Jons., a tear x8ia, obedience to 
an order 1844, payment Kings lky. a. Toe. a precept 
Golosh., a demand 2841. 


Hence Enforceable a. that can be 

also, tforcible. Enforcedly ado. Enfo'rcer. En- 
fo*rcingly ado. 

Enforcement (enfo**jsm£nt). Also in-. 
1475. [a. OF. ; see Enforce v. and -ment.] 
1. The action of enforcing (see EnfokcE v.) ; 
eoncr. a reinforcement 1^87. a. Constraint, 
compulsion; a constraining or compelling in- 
fluence. Now rare. X475. 3. The forcible ex- 

action of a payment, an action, etc. ; the com- 
pelling the fulfilment of (a law, obligation, etc.) ; 
t eoncr. a means of enforcing, a sanction 1597. 

s. What inforcements. .to perswade men Goi.ding. 
And his e. of the Citie Wiues Rich. Hi, 111. vii. 8. 
The Prince of Gonde was sent .. with a great E. 
Temple. b. Tuneless numbers, wrung By sweet e. 
Keats. 3. The Rewards and Punishments.. estab- 
lished as the Enforcements of his Law Locke. An e. 
of domestic discipline Scott. 

Enforcible, var. of Enforceable. 
fEnfoTcive, a. 1606. [f. Enforce v. + 

-IVE.] Tending to enforce ; forcible, urgent 
-1693. Hence tEnfo’rcively adv. 
+Enfo*rest, v. 1619. [See En- *.] To turn 


into forest -1662. 

Enform, etc. ; see Inform, etc. 

Enfbrt ; Bee En- pref\ a. 
fEnfortu ne, v. [SecEN-l.] To invest with 


a quality. Chaucer. 

fEnfoirlder, v. f app. f. En- 1 4- OF. fenfire, 
mod.F. fondre .] In Enfou'ldred ppl. a. ? black 
as a thunder-cloud. Spenser. 

Enframe (enfrJiTn), v. Also in-. 1848. 
[See En- 1 1 To enclose in or as in a frame. 
tEnfra*nch, v. 1581. [a. A F. enfraunchir.] 
** Enfranchise -16 33. 


Enfranchise (enfrcrntfiz, -tjoiz), v. 1514. 

[ad. OF. enfranchise -, enfranchir, f. en- + franc 
free; see Frank a.l 1. To set free; to release 
from slavery or serfdom, confinement, or obliga- 
tory payments or legal liabilities 1531. ta. To 
make free of a municipality or corporation. Also 
fig. -1655. 3. To invest (a city or town) with 

municipal rights. Now chiefly to Invest with 
the right of representation in Parliament. 1564. 
4. To admit to political rights; now esp . to the 
electoral franchise 1683. 5. To naturalise; also 

fig. ? Obs. 1601. 

s. Phr. To e. a copyhold or leasehold', to convert it 
into freehold. 3. Verolsm-crstr© wan at this time 
enfranchised Fuller. 5. By enfranchising strange 
forein words 1668. Hence Enfra'nchiser, one who 
or that which enfranchises. 


Enfranchisement (enfra*nt]izm£nt). Also 
flu-. 1595. [f. as prec. + -ment.] x. Libera- 
tion from imprisonment, servitude, or political 
subjection. Also fig. a. Admission to the 
freedom of a city or body politic; admission to 
political rights, b. The conferring of privileges 
(esp. of the electoral franchise) uponatown. 1628. 

3. The conversion of copyhold or leasehold 
lands into freehold 1876. 

Enfree, -freedom, -freeze, etc. ; see En- 

^iJnfrenzy (enfre-nzi), v. 1656. [SeeEN-V] 
To throw into a frenzy. 

Enfroward; see En- prefix 
+Enfii*me, v . 1601. [ad. F. enfumer L. 
infumare, f. in + fumus .] To expose to the ac- 
tion of smoke -1658. 

Engage (eng£*dg), 1589. [f. next.] +1. 
Bargain; also, entanglement, peril -x6a 6. o. 
In Sword-exercise : The preliminary movement 
in which combatants cross swords 1833. 

Engage (eng#»dg), v. 1535. [a. F. engager , 
f. en- (see En-M +£<*ge (see Gage, Wage).] 

L +1. To pledge or pawn ; to mortgage -1609. 
9 .fig. To pledge (one’s life, honour, etc.); also, 
to expose to risk. Now rare, 1568. tg. To 
make (a person) security for (adebt, etc.) -1651. 

4. To bind by promise, or by legal or moral 

obligation ; spec, to betroth 1003. *>• P ass > To 

have made an appointment, eta (mod.). 5. To 
bespeak 1753. 6. intr. for rtfi. To pledge one- 

self 1613. ty. trans. To lay under obligation; 
in pass to be committed to -1667. 8. To urge, 
induce. Now rare. X64 7. 9. To gain, win 
over, as an adherent or helper (arch.) 1697. 
10. To attract, charm, fascinate. Also absol. 
Now rare . 171X. 

a This to be true, I flo a, my life AK.Lr. Iv 
17a. 3. Merck. V. iil h. 264* 4. I am engaged for 


to-morrow (mod.). g- To e. Balmat as guide Tyn- 
dall, rooms, box-seats, etc (mod.). 6 . More than 1 

e. for Jane Austen. 8. O. .example high 1 Ingaging 
me to emulate Milt. P. L. ix. 963. 9, To e. poetry 

in the cause of virtue 1779. 

XL 1. a. To entangle. ? Obs . 1602. b. Arch. 
To fasten, attach. In pass, of a pillar : To be 
partly let into a wall in the rear. 1766. c. Mech 
(intr. for rtfi.) of a cog-wheel, eta : To gear 
with X884. fa. tram. To cause to penetrate 
into a country, a defile, etc. ; also TC/t. and intr. 
-1693. ta. To involve, mix up in, also occas., 
into, to, with . Also intr. for reft . -1796. 4. 

To attract and bold fast 164s. 0. tram. To 

occupy, employ. Now usu. pass. 1648. 0 . 

intr. lor reft. * To embark in any business ' (J.) 
2646. 7. tram. Of combatants : To interlock 

(weapons). Also absol. 1697. 8. a. To bring 

into oonflict with the enemy 1668. b. intr. lor 
reft. To enter into combat (with) ; also fig. 1647. 
9. * * engage with ' (see 8) ; also (now rarely) 
fig. 1698. 

i. a. Hatnl. in. iii. 69. 4. Her form, .engaged the 
eyes of the whole congregation in an instant biEKLK. 

: 5. Engaged with my guitar 1847. 6, Toe. in politics 
1 Jowvti. 8. a. He had taken care not to e. the whole 
of his troops (mod.). 9. These monsters, Critics 1 with 
your darts e Pofk. 

Engaged feng/i-d^d), ppl. a. 1615. [f. 
prec. | 1. t Entangled. tb. Obliged. c. 

Locked in fight, d. Betrothed, a. (See quots.) 

x. b. Not a s an e. person, but indifferently Walton. 
a. Pbr. E. column, one partly let into a wall in the 
rear. E. wheels (Mech ), wheels in gear with each 
other. Hence tEnga'gedneas. 


Engagement {eng^'dgni&it). Also fin-. 
1624. [f. as prec. + -ment.] i. The action of 
engaging, in various senses (see Engagl v.) 
9. The state, condition, or fact of being en- 
gaged ; spec, betrothal 1642. 3. A formal 

promise, agreement, undertaking, covenant 
1624; an appointment 1806; in pi. pecuniary 
liabilities 1848. t4. Moral or legal obligation ; 

a tie -X794; attachment, prepossession, bias 
(rare) -1708. 5. A battle, encounter; fa single 

combat 1665. t 6 . eoncr. An inducement, mo- 

tive -1698. 

a. Your account of your daughter's e. Dickens. 3. 
Mr. A. B. is unable to meet his engagements (mod.). 
£ We daily expect to hear of an £. between the 
Swedish and Danish Fleets 1710. 

Engager (eng^t-dgai). 1650. [f. Engage 
v. \ 1. One who engages; esp. one who enters 

into an engagement or agreement ; ta guarantor 
1653. a. spec. One of those who approved of 
the secret treaty or engagement negotiated at 
Carisbrooke in 1647 between Charles I and the 
Scottish commissioners. Obs . exc. Hist. 1650. 
Engaging (eng^dgin), ppl. a. 1673. * s 
prec.] That engages; Tobliging; t&bsorbing; 
winning, attractive. 

# Phr % E. and disengaging machinery (Mech.) : that 
in which one part is alternately united to orbcpnraied 
from another part, as occasion may require (Nichol- 
son). Hbucc Enga*ging-ly adv.. f-nea». 

Engallant, -gaol, -garboil, etc. ; see En- 
ptrf.x 

Engarland (eng£’j1&nd), v. 1581. [See 
En- pref x } To encircle with or as with a gar- 
land. 

fEngaTTiflon, v. 161a. [f. En-I + Garri- 
son. ] To serve as a garrison in; to protect by 
a garrison; to station as a garrison (pass, only) 


t£nga*sfcrimyth. 1598. [f. (ult.) Gr. lv + 
ya <rriip + ftvbas.] A ventriloquist -1708. Hence 
En gastrimy *thic a. 

Engem (endge’m), v. rare. 1630. [See 
En- 1 .] To set with, or as with, gems; to be- 
jewel. 

t Engender, sb. 1528. [a. OF. engendre ; 
see next.] The action of engendering; eoncr 
offspring, produce -1647. 

Engender (endgemdax). ME, [a. F. en- 
gendrer L ingenerare , f. in + genera rt to 
Generate, f. genus breed.] x. trans. Of the 
male ; To beget. Const, on, of. Now rhet. or 
fig. to. Of the female : To conceive, bear 
-1683. 8- To produce, give existence to ME. 

+4. absol. To copulate. Const, with, Also 
fig. -1826. tfi. intr. To breed, be produced, 
develop. Also^g. -1865. 

t. When a man ..engenders bis like., it is no Miracle 
Hossas. 3. Reptiles mgendered in the putrid waters 


m (man), o (pass), an (laad). v (cut), g (Fr. cheQ. 9 (ever). 9i (4 eye). # (Fr. eaa de vie), i (ss't). 1 (Psych#). 9 (what), p (get). 



ENGENDRURE 


ENGRAFTMENT 


>977. Texet., destroy industry, engendring despair I 
Hums. Heat engendered by friction Tyndall. 5. I 
Thick clouds are spread, and storms e. there Dkyden. 
Hence Enfce*nderar. Enge*nderment. 
Engendrure (end^e-ndriuj). arch ME. [a. 
OF. cngendreurt , fi engendrer\ see prec.] fx. 
The action of engendering -1555. a. Descent, 
origin ME. var. Enge*ndure (a bad form). 
Engild (engi'ld), v. ME. [f. En- 1 + Gild 


t/.J To gild ; also Jig. 
Falre Hrienai who more 


Falre Helena 1 who more engilds the night Shaks. 
Engine (e'nd^in), sb. ME [a. OF. ingin 
: — L. ingenium (whence Ingenious), f. in + 
gen- root of gigntre to beget.] ft. Mother wit; 
genius. (Stressed engine.) -163a. ta. Inge- 
nuity ; also, artfulness, trickery ~i6a8. ta. An 
instance or product of ingenuity ; a contrivance, 
plot; a snare, wile (cf. Gin jA x ) ; also, an ap- 
pliance, means -1781. 4. A mechanical con- 

trivance, machine, implement, tool ; also short 
for beer-, fire-, gar den-e ., etc. (see Beer-, Fire-, 
etc.). A)so fig. of persons and things ME. 5. 
spec. a. A machine or instrument used in war- 
fare ME. fb. An engine of torture -1689. tfi. 
As tr. L. machina (see Machine) -1654. 7. 

» Steam-engine. (The prevailing sense.) 
1816. 8. Applied also to analogous machines, 
including in themselves the means of generat- 
ing power, as caloric -, gas-e,, etc. (mod.). 

1. A man hath sapiences thro, Mcmorie, engin, and 
Intellect also Chauckr. 3. The hidden engines, and 
the snares that lie So undiscovered Quarles. 4. Our 
modern e.. the microscope Power. An e. to grind 
knives and scissars A a sutk hot. Jig. Empson and 
Dudley, the wicked engines of jrfenry VII Black- 
stonk. Two great engines, punishment and reward 
Bkntham. 6. Phr. E. of the tuor/d (after L. machina 
ntundi Lucr,): the ' universal frame*. 7. His iron 
might the potent e. plies Clough. 

attrib. and Comb. . a. atirib., as e.-room, etc. { b. 
objective, as e.-driver, etc. : also e.- lathe, a lathe 
worked by machinery 1 -sized (paper), sized by a 
machine, not by hand j -turning, the engraving of 
symmetrical patterns uuon metals by machinery. 

Engine (e*ndgtn), v. ME. [ong. a. OF. 
engtnier ; — roed. L, ingcniarc , f. ingenium (sec 
prec.); later, f. Engine v.J fi. trans. To con- 
trive, plan. Also absol . with inf. -i6ri. ta. 
To take by craft, ensnare. Only in ME. fg. 
To put on the rack ME.; to assault with en- 
gines 1613. 4. To supply with engines 1868 

3 Enemies to a. and batter our walls T. Adams. 
Engineer (endjinl®* ), sb. [ME. engymeour, 

a. OF. engigneor (mod.F. inginieur) : — late L. 

ingeniatorem , f. ingen tare, see prec. The forms 
in - ier(e, -ter may bead. It. : — L. typ e+ingenia- 
rius, or f. Engine sb. + -ier, -ter. J fi. One 
who contrives, designs, or invents; an inventor, 
a plotter -170a. a. One who designs and con- 
structs military fengines or works. Also fig. 
M E. 3. One who designs and constructs works 
of public utility. (From x8th c. also Civil E., 
(list. orig. from a, but now from 4.) Often 
specialized, as electric , gas , mining, railway , 
telegraph e. 1606. 4. A contriver or maker of 

engines (see Engine sb.); now spec, mechanical 
e. 1571;. 5. One who manages an engine; now 
in England only a marine engine ; in U.S. often 
applied to the driver of a locomotive 1839. 

Engineer (end3lnl®u), v. x68i. [f. prec. sb. ] 
1. intr. To act as an engineer. 9. trans. To 
employ the art of the engineer upon ; to con- 
struct or manage as an engineer 1843. b. fig. 
To contrive, plan, superintend. Also (U.S.) to 
carry through a measure or enterprise 1873. 
a. The roads are admirably engineered Olmsted. 

b. The corner in grain engineered . . in Chicago Jay 
Gould. 

Engineering (endginl®*rii)), vbl. sb. 1790. 
(f. prec.] t. The work done by, or the pro- 
fession of, an engineer. Often specialized as 
civil, mechanical , military e . ; agricultural, 
electric, gas , hydraulic , railway , sanitary , 
telegraph e . ; see Engineer sb. 2-4. 1790. b. 
fig. Contriving, manoeuvring 1760. 9. attrib, 

>739* 

t. b. Party e. and the trickery of elections >884. 
a E. slang Bveon. 

Engineersbip (cnd£inl»*j[lp). 1649. [See 
-ship. ] The business or position of an engineer, 
f Enginee*xy. [f. Engineer sb. + -y.] The 
sdence of engineering. Smeaton. 

Engineman (e*ndginm*n). 1835. [f. En- 


’ OiN» sb. + Man.] One who works or attends 
> to an engine (see Engine sb.). 

Enginery (erndgmari, -nri). 1605. [f. En- 
gine sb. + -(e)ry. ] 1 1 . The art of constructing 
engines (see Engine sb.), or military works. 
Also attrib . -1679. a. Engines collectively ; 
machinery ; engines of war. Often ng. 1641 . 3. 
The work of an engine. Also fig. 1804. 

a. In hollow Cube, 7 Training his devilish Engtnrie 
Milt. P.L.*. 353. 

t'E*nginous, a. ME. [a. OF. engtneus L. 
ingentosus; see Engine sb.) 1. Clever, crafty; 
deceitful -1615. a. Of, or of the nature of, an 
engine (lit. and fig.) -1630. 

t. Open force, or projects e. Chapman, s. Some e. 
strong words B. Jons. 

Engird (engfi id), p. Pa. /file, engirt. 1566. 
[f. En- 1 + Gird v. | To surround with, or as 
with, a girdle. 

Engirdle (enga’jd’l), v. 160a. [f. En- 1 + 
Girdle. 1 * prec. 

fEngi'ir, v. 1590. [f. F.n- 1 + Girt v .] i. 
To gird with . Also simply. -1634. a. To sur- 
round as a girdle does -1742; to enclose or hem 
in -1634. 

*. The watYy tone Ingirting Albion W. Browns, 
Engiscope ; sec Engvscope. 

Engladden ; see En- pref\ 

England (i'nglind). [OE. §ngla land , lit. 

* the land of the Angles ’ ; see English , Angl e* . ] 
ti. The territory of the Angles. Only in OE. 
a. The southern part of the island of Great 
Britain. Occas. loosely : Great Britain. Often ; 
The English (or British) nation or state. OE. 
Also transf. 3. Short for The King of England, 
also for the English, or a portion of them, as in 

* Young England * (see Young) 1595, Hence 
E'nglander (rare), an Englishman. 
i|Eng]ant6, a. 1731. [Fr., f. en- (see En- i) 

+ gland : — L. glandem acorn.] Her Bearing 
acorns. (Diets.) 

Engle, obs. f. Ingle. 

tEnglei’m, v. ME. [f. En- 1 4- obs. gleim 
slime. ] To make slimy; to set fast with, or as 
with, slime. Also to clog, surfeit -1470. 
English (i-ijglif). [OE. tnglisc, eenglisc 
: — O Tout- *anglisko-, f. *Angli - (OE. Engle) 
pi., the Angles; see Angle 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the Angelcynn 

(‘ Angle-kin ’ a® Baeda’s gens Anglorum ) ; or, 
later, to the pre-Norman inhabitants of England 
or their descendants. Now only Hist a. 
Of or belonging to England or its inhabitants 
ME. b. cllipt. * 'English people, soldiers', 
etc. 1599. 3. transf. Marked by the character- 
istics of an Englishman 1539. 4- As the de- 

signation of a language (see B. 1). Hence : 
Belonging to, written or spoken in, the English 
language. OE. 

a. Phr. f E. Disease {Malady), E. Melancholy : the 
spleen. 3. He will find the design to be truly E., 
that is, sincere and honest 1695. 4. The E. Classics 

Macaulay. 

B. sb. x. The English language. Also attrib., 

as E. scholar, OE. b. The ' English ’ of any 
special period, district, or author ME. 9. 
Means of expression in English ; the English 
word or equivalent ( for). 3. transf. The plain 
sense (of) 1645* 4. Printing, a. A size of type 

intermediate between Great Primer and Pica. 

English Type. 

b. Old E . : a form of Black Letter, now occas. 
used for ornamental purposes. 

1. Wych I purpose now to declare On ( = in) ynglysh 
Bokknham. Phr. The kinds, the queen's £. (cl 1 to 
deface the king's coin), b. The Old R, period, that 
ending about 1x00-1150. The Middle R. period, that 
ending about 1500, when the period of Modem E, 
begins. The term Old R. is also popularly applied 
to all obsolete forms of the language. a. Myn 
Knglissh eek is insufficient Chaucer. 3. When they 
unmask cant, they say, 1 The E. of this is etc. 
Emerson. 

English (l*grrlif), v. ME [f. prec. adj.] x. 
To translate into English, fa. To describe in 
plain English *1671. 3. To make English, to 

anglicise 1894. 

l I Englisfae it thus Wycliv. a Those gracious 
Acts.. may be english'd more properly Acts of feare 
Milt. 3. Clive— he . .Conquered and annexed and 
Englished i88c Hence fEmgliabable a. (Diets.) 1 
E’nglisher, one who translates Into English. 


Englishism fiTjgiiJiz’m). rare. 1855. [See 
-ism. I The characteristics of the English; 
English ways or manifestations; attachment to 
what is English. 

Engiiatuy (i’qglij’li), adv. Now rare. 1509. 
[See -ly*.j In an English manner; tin Eng- 
lish ; like an Englishman or Englishmen. 
Engl i s hm a n ^ qghjin am). UE. [1 . English 
+ Man.] A man who is English by descent, 
birth, or naturalization. 

Engliahry (i rjgli/ii). i 47 o. [«d. AF. tn- 
glescherit, f. tngltsdu, ad. ME. tHgliuh, Enq- 
LISH; see -ry.J i. The fact of being an Eng- 
lishxnan 1630. a. T hat part ot the population, 
esp. in Ireland, that is ol English descent. Hist , 
1470. b. English people; an English quarter 
(rare) 1867 

1. Presentment of E. (Law) : the offering of proof 
that a slain person was an Englishman, in order to 
escape the fine levied (in Norman times) upon the 
hundred for the murder of a Norman. 

E-nglish woman. 1530. If. English + 
Woman. J A woman who is English by de- 
scent, birth, or naturalization. 

Englobe (engl£u»b), v. Also fin-. 1611. 

[ f. En- 1 + Globe. Cf. Fr. englober . ) To form 
into a globe; also, to enclose in, or as in, a 
globe. Usu.^g 

Engloom; see En -/reft 9. 
tEnglue*, v. ME. [a. F. engluer , f. en- ■+• 
glu birdlime.] x. To fasten down with, or as 
with, glue; fig . to connect closely -147s. a. 


with, glue; fig, to connect closely -1475. a. 
To ensnare, fascinate. Only in ME 
Englut (engltrt), v. arch. 1491. [orig. ad. 
OF. englotir , mod.F .engloutir: — L. inglut tire ; 
also f. En-X + Glut v.T x. To swallow ; to 


> connect closely -1475. 


x. To swallow ; to 
satiate (lit. and fig. ) 


also f. En-X + Glut v.T x. To swallow ; to 
gulp down. a. To glut, satiate (lit. and fig.) 
X57X* 

1. Inveterate wolf! whose gorge ingluts more prey, 
1 han any beast beside Cary. 

||EngObe (erig<***b). 1857. [Fr.] A white 
coating of pipe-clay, used to cover pottery. 
Engolden; see En- preffi 
Engore (engo®M), t/.i 1593. [f. En- l 4 
Gore sbi) To steep in gore; to make gory. 
fEngOTe, v. 2 rare. 1590. [f. En- 1 + Gore 
i\J To gore, wound deeply ; fig. to infuriate. 
Spenser. 

Engorge (eng^jd*), 15x5. [a. F. en - 
gorger, f. en + gorge Gorge.] 1. trans. To 
gorge, feed or fill to excess; chiefly refi. Also 
transf in pass . a. To put into the gorge; to 
devour greedily. Also transf and fig. 1541. 

x. transf. These vessels are congested, or engorged 
with blood 1869. a. Prepare not to ingorge The 
eternal Pyramids 1798. Hence Engo*rger. 

Engorgement (engfadgnignt'. 1611. [f. 
prec.J a. The action of engerging. b. En- 
gorged state; esp. Path, congestion (of a tissue 
or organ) with blood, secretions, etc. 
flEngouement (zhgtimati). 1848. [Fr. ; lit. 
'obstruction in the throat’.] Unreasoning 
fondness. 

Engouled (eng/7-ld), a. [ad. F. engoulh, fi 
en + OF. goule ( mod.F. gueule) mouth.] Her . 
An epithet of trends, crosses, saltiers, etc. *. 
Entering the mouths of animals, var. (in mod. 
Diets.) engoulle. 

Engrace (engr£)*s), v. Also fin-. 1610. 
[f. En- 1 + grace sb . J fa. To introduce into 

favour -1 641. b. To put graoe into. Pusey. 
fEngra-ff, in-, v. ME. [f. En- 1 , 1 n- + 
Graff </.] — Engraft v. i, a. -X739. Hence 
Engra'ffment « Engraftmeniv 
Engraft, in- (en-, ingraft), v. 1585. [I. 
En- x. In- + Graft.] i. trans. To insert (a 
scion of one tree) as a graft into or upon (an- 
other). Also absol 1677. b. transf To set 
firmly in. Smeaton. 9. fig. To implant; to 

incorporate; to superadd 1585. 3. To graft (a 
treelx 794. f4. — Inoculate 1717. 

a. This word .. would root out vice and ingraft 
virtue Aar. Samdys. To e. trade on a national hank 
Bkekklky. 4. The boy was engrafted last Tuesday 
17x7. Hence Engrafta a tion (wvX 
Engraftment (engra-ftm^nt). Alio in- 
1647. ff. prec.] x. The action of engrafting 
(lit and fig) % also concr. a graft. fa. * IN- 
OCULATION 1799. 1*3. The ia«iuing of addi- 

tional stock in a trading company -1776. So 


17x7. nonce bogroua non p 

Engraftment (engro-ftn 
1647. ff. prec.] x. Tha a* 
(lit and fig ) ; also concr. a ] 


(Gar. Kffln). 8 (Fr. pea), i (Ger. Miller), u (Fr. dsfne). 9 (ciirl). 8 (fi*) (thsre). i (e») (ram), f (Fr. ioire). fi (x*r, {cm, earth)* 
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?Engra*fture, also in-» the action of engrafting ; 
engrafted state. 

Engrail (engr/H), v. [ME. engrele, a. OF. 
engrcsler, mod. F .jngr&ler, f. cn- + gresle, grlle 
hall.] i . To indent the edge of with curvilinear 
notches; spec, in Her. Mainly in pa. pple. a. 
transf To give a serrated appearance to ; +to 
render prickly 1576. fg. To indent -1602. 
t4* ?To variegate -1611. 5. Occas., To orna- 

ment 'with (metal) (poet.) 18x4. 

x. They also e. the bend itself Boutbll. a. Hills 
with peaky tops engrail’d Tennyson. 5. The car 
Engrailed with brass Bryant. Hence Engrafted 
fifil.a. in the senses of the vb. ; spec, in Her. curvi- 
unearly notched, es an ordinary. fEngrai’ling 
vbl. sb. the action of the vh. 1 comer . an engrailed 
edge. Engrai'lment, the state of being engrailed ; 
the engrailed circle round the margin of a coin, etc. 

Engrain, in- (eu-, ingtfi-n), v. ME [perh 
prig. a. F. engr aimer to dye, f. en+ gratae the 
cochineal dye; later, assoc, w grain , a. K. 
grain, the fibre or minute structure of a thing. 
The form engrain is now preferred.! 1. trams, 
To dye with cochineal ; hence, to dve in fast 
colours, dye in grain. Also transf. and fig. Obs. 
or arch. a. To work into the fibre or minute 
structure of a thing. Chiefly fig. of habits, 
convictions, tastes, etc. 1641. a* nonce-use. To 
form a granular surface on. Burton Bk.- Hunter. 

x. Hire robe . .of red scarlet engreyned La mol. a 
The stain hath become engrained by time Scott. 
fig. The feeling .. so deeply engrained in human 
nature Max Mulls*. Hence Engrained ppl. a. in 
the senses of the vb. 1 fig incorrigible. fEngrki'ner, 
in-. 

fEngmudize, -lae, v. 1625. [a. F. en- 

grandiss - t lengthened stem of engrandir, f. (ult.) 
L in- (sec In-) + grandis ] trans. To make 
great, increase in estimation, etc. -1670. 
Engrapple, obs. var. of In grapple v . 
Engra'Sp, v. 1593. [See En- l .] To em- 
brace, grasp ; also fig, 

Engrave (engr^ -v), v. Pa. pple. engraved, 
engraven. 1509. [f. En- * + Grave v„ after 

F. engraver.} fx. trans. To sculpture -1614. 
a. tTo cut into (rare), b. To mark by inci- 
sions. 1590. 3. To carve upon a surface; hence, 
to record by incised letters; also fig. X542. b. 
fig, To impress deeply, fix indelibly 1509. 4. 

To represent by incisions upon wood, metal, 
stone, etc with the view of reproducing by 
printing 1667. 

x. Lysippus enpraued Vulcan with a straight legge 
Lyly. a. D. This fruit, whose gleaming rind engraven 
' For the most fair * Tennyson. 3. Crimes.. ingraven 
In some Plate of Iron or Brass Bun y an. fig. To e. 
them on hia memory Ouse lky. 4. Maps.. engraven 
in Copper Petty. Hence tEngr&'vement, the 
action of engraving | that which u engraved 1 also 
fig. a record, trace. 

Engrave, var. of f Ingrave, to entomb. 
tEngra-ven, v. 1605. [? altered L En- 
grave.] « Engrave -1713. 

Engraver (engr/i-vai). 1586. [f. Engrave 
r.] x. One who engraves; spec, one who en- 
graves pictures on metal or wood from which to 
take prints, a. A graver (rare) 1821. So fEn- 
gra*very, the art or work of the e, ; also eoncr, 
engravings, (rarely) an engraving. 

Engraving (engr**viq), vbl. sb. r6oi # [f. 
as prec.] 1. The action of Engrave v the 
art of the engraver 3. concr That which is 
engraved ; an engraved figure or Inscription 
(rare) i6ix. 3. An impression from an en- 
graved plate 1803. 

a The worke of an engrauer in stone} like the en- 
grauings of a signet Ex. xxviii. xx. 

-VEngreaten, v. 1614. [f. En- 1 + Great a. 
+ -en 5 . ] To make great -1684. 
fEngre*ge, v. ML. [ad. OF. engregier, f. 
late L. *ingraviare, f. in- +■ gravis heavy. See 
Aggrege. J To make heavy; hence, to harden 
(the heart, etc.); also, to aggravate -1600. 
tEngrie-ve, v. ME. I ad. OF. engraver t—T., 
ingravare , f. in - {see In-) + gravis.] 1.T0 
cause grief to; also ah sol. -1626. a. To aggra- 
vate -iS9 a * 3* To make a grievance of. 
Holinshed. 

Engroove, In- (en-, ingrfi-v), v. 184a. [f. 
En- *, IN- groove sb. or v.] trans. To work 
into a groove, or form a groove in. 

Let the change which comes be free To Ingroove 
itself with that which flies Tennyson 
Engross (engr<fa*s), e. ME [Two forma- 
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tions : (x) a. AF. engrosser (med.L. ingross are] ) 
to write in large letters, occupy wholly, f. Fr. 
phr, en gros in Urge, f. L. tn-+grossus (2) a. 
Fr. engrosser ; — late L. ingrossart to make 
gross, I. s* n-+grossus GROSS. J x. To write in 
large letters; now usually, to write in a large, 
fair, legal hand; hence, to express in legal form. 
Also absol, f b. To include in a list -1060. s. 
i o buy up wholesale; tsp. to buy up the whole, 
or as much as possible, of (a commodity) for 
the purpose of * regrating Now Hist. ME. 
3. transf, and fig. + io collect from all quarters 
(also with up) ; to monopolize 1596. 4. To oc- 

cupy wholly, absorb x6oa. 5. To rendef gross, 
dense, or bulky. Also tntr. for refi. 1561. tO. 
Mil. To add to the numbers of (an army) ; also, 
todrawup (a battalion) m a compact body -1654. 

x. For engrossing his will, twice unto paipar, after 
unto parchment 1591 b. T'ingross their names 
within his Register Quarles. a. Forestallyng, re- 
gratyne .ingrossing of man.haundise Ceanmsb. ^ 3. 
Toe. tne sovereign poweis Austin, the conversation 
Ruckle. 4. If man alone e. not Heaven's hi<:h cate 
Pop*. The degree in which self-love engrosses us 
Butlk*. 5. i'o e. the body 1587, the minile i6jB, a 
bill 1663. 6. They went on in ingrossing the Militia 

Howbll Hence Engro*asedly adv. Engro'as- 
ing-ly adv., -nesa. 

Engrosser ^engrJu-saj), vbl. sb. 1460. ff. 
prec.j x. fOne who buys in la?ge quantities; 
Ta forestaller; a monopolist. 9. One who copies 
(a document) in large, fair characters 1607. 

Engrossment (engT<5u*smSnt). 1536. [f. as 
prec. +-MKNT. J x. The action of engrossing; 
also that which is engrossed; also fig. 3. The 
state or fact of being engrossed 1837 
x. Ane. of grain 1818, of a charter Sib F. Palgkavr. 
a Amidst the e. of other studies Cairns. 

Enguard ; see En- prefix 3. 

Engulf, in- (engu lf), v. 1555. [f. En-* + 
Gulf; cf. OF. engoulfer .] trans. To swallow 
up in, or as in, a gulf; transf to bury com- 
pletely. Also refi. and intr. for refi. 

They were engulfed by chance in the great sea 
Eden. Hence Engu’lfment. 

EngyBCOpe (emc^k^p). Also (badly) 
englacope. 1684. [f. Gr. *771^ + -a/covor ; see 
-scope.] In 17th and 18th c. : - Microscope ; 
subseq. restricted to reflecting microscopes. 
Enhalo (enh/t*to), v. 184a. [f. EN -1 + 

Halo. | To surround with, or as with, a halo. 
Enhance (enhci-ns), v . ME [a. AF. en - 
hauncer, ? corrupt l OF. enhaucer : — late L. 
*inaltiare , f. in- + altus.'] fi. trans. To lift, 
raise, set up -16. Also \fig. 9. To raise in 
degree, heighten, intensify 1559.* to make to 
appear greater ME 3. To raise, increase 
(prices, charges, etc.) 1542. Also +x«fr. to rise 
-1671. 4. To raise or increase in price, value, 

importance, attractiveness, etc. Also t simply . 
1526. 

x. Who, nought agast, his mightie hand enhaunst 
Spensfr. fig. To mhaunce with favours^ this ihy 
reign Drumm. of Hawth. a. To r. an injury Ray, 
defighis Gibbon, the infirmity of Philip 1833. 3. Taxes 
and customs daily enhansed 1649. 4. Base Mony, 

may easily he enhansed, or abased Hobbkb. 

Hence Enhanced ppl. a. raised, etc. 1 spec, in Her. 
put higher in the field, as a bend, etc. Eaha*nce- 
ment. Enha*ncer. 

fEnha*ppy, V. 1626. [SeeEN- 1 .] To make 
happy or prosperous -174a 
tEnhaTDOtir, v. 1596. [f. En- 1 + Har- 
bour sb. or v,) To harbour within itself; to 
dwell in, as in a harbour >1616. 

Enharden (enhaud’n), v. ? Obs. 150a. [f. 
En - 1 + Harden v .) To make hard, harden 
(j iig.y, to embolden (rare). 
tEnha-rdy, v. 1483. [f. En- 1 + Hardy a.] 
To make hardy, embolden -1535. 
Enharmonic, -al (enhajmp-nik, -fll), a. 
1603. [ad L. tnharmonieus, a. Gr., f. iv + 
Apfsovta; see Harmony.] Afus. x. Pertaining 
to that scale of Greek music which proceeded 
by quarter tones and major thirds. 9. Pertain- 
ing to, or concerned with, intervals smaller than 
a semitone; esf. with reference to the interval 
between those notes (belonging to different 
keys) which in instruments of equal tempera- 
ment are rendered by the same tone tag. be- 
tween Gfl and Ab 1794. 
a Phr. E. change 01 modulation : that In which 
advantage is taken of the fact that the same notes 
can be called by different names, which lead . . Into 
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unexpected keys ' Parky. Hence Enharmo’llically 
adv. Enharmo > nica sb.pl. e. music. 
fEnhau-lse, v. [ad. OF. enhalcer, enhaucer .] 
« Enhance, q.v, Holland. 
fEnhaunt, v, ME [ad. F. enhanter, C en - 
■rhanter to bannt.] 1. trans. To practise. 
Wyclif 9. To haunt; intr. to keep company 
with -1658. 

tEnha*zard, v. 1569. [f. En- 1 + Hazard 
sbA To expose to hazard, to risk -1611. 
Enheane r in- (en-, inhous), v. 1600. [f. 
En-* + Hearse.] To put into, or as into, a 
hearse. 

Enhearten (enhfl'Jt'n), v. Now rare. Also 
tin*. 16x0. [f. En-* + Hearten u.] To make 
courageous; to strengthen, cheer. 
Enhea-ven, in-, v. 1659. [See En- Vj To 
place in or as in heaven. 

Enhedge ; see Kn- pre/A 3. 

+Enho*rt, v. ME. [a. OF. enhorter L. in- 
hurtaii. j trans. I'o encourage, incite. Also 
with sb. as obj. : To recommend. -1483. Hence 
‘f'Enho'rtment, an exhortation. 
tEnhuMe, v. [ad. OF. enhuilier .] — Enoil. 
Holland. 

Enhungered (enhvijgajd), ppl. a. 1480. 
[Alteration of Ahungf.red, Anhungered by 
substitution of En- 1 for the prefix.] Hungry. 
For he was sore enhongred 1480. 

Enhydrite (enhoi -droit), [f. as next + itk.] 
A mineral containing water occluded in its 
cavities. Heucc Euhydri’tic 0. of the nature 
of an e., as enhydritic agates. 

Enhydrous (enhoi'dras), a. 1819. [f. Gr. 
iyv&pos.] Containing water or other fluid. 
Enhypo statize, v. rare. [f. En- 34 + Hy- 
pustatize.] Mo unite in one hypostasis or 
* person \ SCHAFF. 

Enigma 1530. [a. L. enigma, 

Gr. oIfi y/ia (pi. alytyfiara), f. alulae to Oat to 
speak allusively or in riddles, f. olvos apologue, 
fable. Cf. F. inigme. ] 1. a. A riddle, tb. An 

obscure or allusive speech ; a parable. (Now 
only transf from a.) 9. fig Something as 

puzzling as an enigma 1605. 

x. a. Some e., some riddle, come, thy Lenuoy begin 
Shaks. a. A person both God and Man, an aenigma 
to all Nations, and to all Sciences Jer. Taylor. 
Hence tEni'gm&tist, one who writes, or speaks in, 
enigmas. Eni'gm&tlze v, symbolize ; to render 
enigmatical 1 intr. to make, or talk in, enigmas. 

Enigmatic, -al (inigmse tik, -41), a. 1576. 
[ad, late L. tenigmaticus ; see prec. Cf. F. 
hsigmatique .] Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or containing, an enigma; ambiguous, obscure, 
perplexing. Of persons : Mysterious. 

He saw the figure of the enigmatic Jew Geo. Eliot. 
Hence Enigma "tically adv. ambiguously obscurely. 

Enigmato-, comb, t Enigma, as in Enig- 
mato'grapher [Gr. -ypAtpoe], a maker or ex- 
plainer of enigmas. Enlgmato'graphy [Gr. 
-ypa<pta\, the making or collecting ol enigmas. 
EnlgmatoTogy [ see -logy J, the study ol 
enigmas. 

Enisle, in- (en-, inpH),p. 1619. [f. En- 1, 
In- *»* Isle.] a. To make into an isle 1630. b. 
To place or settle on an isle; fig. to Isolate, sever. 

a. Mine eyes en-iale themselves with floods Drumm. 
of Hawth. b. An ioialed kingdom of fishcrfolk 188a. 

Enjail, In- (en-, indg/)'l), v. 1631. [f. En- 
In- + Jail. See also Engaol.] To shut up 
in, or as in, a jail. 

+Enja*mb, V. 1600. [ad. F. en/amber.] To 
encroach. 

Enjambment (end^te-mbm^nt). Also ea* 
jombement. 1837. [ ad. F. enjambement ; see 

prec.] Pros. The continuation of a sentence 
beyond the second Une of a couplet. 

It (the couplet! was turned by enUmbementa Into 
something very like rhythmic prose Saihtbbury. 

Enjewel (end ^i«*41) , v. 1648. [See En- l.] 
To adorn with jewels ; to adorn as a Jewel does, 
Faire injewel'd May Blowne out of April H Ramie*. 

Enjoin (end^oim), v. ME. [a. V. enjoegn; 
stem of enfoindre : — L. injungert to bid, ordain, 
orig. to join on, f, in- + jungereA f t. trans. To 
join together -1684. 9. in early use : To im- 

pose (a penalty, duty, etcj ; said esp, of a 
spiritual director. Hence : To prescribe autho- 
ritatively and with emphasis. ME. Hi. To im- 
pose rules on (oneself). Bacon. 3. To prohibit 


M (mm), a (post), an (bud), v (csit). g (Fr* chdf). 9 (ever), ei (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eaa dg vie), i (s#t). 1 (Psych/). 9 (what), p (g/t). 
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forbid Now only in Law : To prohibit or re- 
strain by an Injunction. 1589. 

a. The Lords , . have enjoined their clerks secrecy 
Marvell, The pope, .enjoined him to return to his 
duties Froudb. 3. To e, an action Ln. Eldon, a 
person from infringing a right Sir C. Bowkn. 

Hence Enjoi'ner. Enjoi'nment. 

Enjoy (end^or), v. ME. [a. OF. enjoier to 
^ive joy to, rejl. to enjoy, L en- + joie J oy. J +1. 
intr . 1 o be in a joyous state; to rejoice -1549. 
+a. tram. To put into a joyous condition -1610. 
b. rcfl. To experience pleasure, be happy 1656. 
g. tram. To possess, use, or experience with 
delight; also, to relish. Also absol. 146a. 4. 

To have the use of, have for one's lot 1460. tb. 
To have one’s will of (a woman) -1667. 

a. b. Creatures are made to e. themselves, as well 
ns to serve us H. Morr. To e. oneself at the seaside 
{mod.). 3. No one can long Enyoy plesure Si arkey. 
4. To hold and e. the same as a place of inheritance 
Cruise. At best she enjoys poor health 1834. Hence 
Enjoy *&ble a. capable of being enjoyed ; affording 
pleasure. Enjoyably adv Etvjoyer. 

Enjoyment (end^oi-mgut). 1553. [See 
-MR NT. j x. The action or state of enjoying 
any thi ng. Also, the possession and use of some- 
thing which affords pleasure or advantage. 
Const, of. a. Gratification, pleasure; concr. 
that which gives pleasure 1665. 

x. Injoyment of many Lands Manley, of one's legal 
rights Macaulay. a. Food, drink, sleep, and the like 
animal enjoyments Berkeley. 

fEnke nnel, v. 1577. [See En- 1.] To lodge 
as in a kennel -1603. 

Enkindle (cnki-nd'l), v. 1548. [f. En-i + 
Kindle v.J x. tram. To cause to blaze up. 
Chiefly fig. (to excite passions, war, etc.) 1583. 
a. To set on fire. In lit sense Obs. 1548. b. 
iransf. To light up 1870. +3. intr. To take 

fire ; to burst forth in flame -1747. 

1. To e. rage Johnson. a. Inkindled to an ii> 
deauour of good lip. Hall. Hence Enki*ndler. 


Enlace (cult’s), v. ME. [a. F. enlacer\— late 
L *inlaciare, f. in- + *lacius : — L. laqueus 
noose. Now as if f. En- 1 + Lace. j 1. tram. 
To lace about, encircle tightly with, or as with, 
lace ; iransf. to enfold, embrace 9. To inter- 
lace, entangle. Also Jig. ME. 

«. They wiTl e. him in the coils of their red tape 
{mad.). Hence Enl&*cement. 
tEnla-rd, v. 1556. [f. En- 1 + Lard.] trans. 
a. To lard -1606. b. - Interlard -i6at 

Enlarge (enlaMdj), v. ME. [a. OK. en- 
larger, enlargir, f. en - + large (see Large).] 
x. trans. To make larger; to increase the size 
of; to extend the limits of; to magnify, ex- 
aggerate. b. Pkotog. To reproduce on a larger 
scale. Also absol. 1871. 9 * Jig. To extend the 

scope of 1553; to widen, to expand 1665; tto 
gran tor obtain an extension of time for (an action, 
a lease, an order, etc.) -’.863. 3. intr . for rejl. 

To increase or widen in extent, bulk, or scope. 
Also rejl. ME. 4. intr. for rejl. To speak at 
large, expatiate 1659. 5. To set at large, release. 
Now arch, or V.S. 1404. t6. Tobestow liberally. 
[So OF. enlargir ; cl. L. largiri. ] -1657. 

1. That.. his honour (might be] inlarged Fleming. 
Any Prince willing U in large his Territories Petty. 
Report generally uilarges matters 1738. Phr t To 
e. on (intr.): to add to (a plan)* to amplify (a bint) 
-1800. a. To e. the Christian fayth Eden, the legal 
operation of an instrument 1884, our conceptions of 
lime M°Cosh. Phr. To e. the heart ; now usu., to 
increase its capacity for affection. To e. an estate 
(Law): to convert a lease for years or a life-interest 
into a fee-tail or fee-simple. 4. I shall e. upon the 
point Butler. 5 He was enlarged upon sureties 1878 

Hence Enla-rgeableo. Enla*rgeablenets. En- 
la*rged ///.a. increased, expanded, set free* also 
fig. liberal. fEnla-rgedly adv. tEnla-rgednes*. 
Enla*rger. Enla*s%tngly adv. 

Enlargement (enlaudjmdnt). 1540. [f. 
Enlarge v. + -ment.] x. The action of en- 
larging ; «n increase in extent, capacity, mag- 
nitude, or amount 1564. b. Pkotog. (Cf. En- 
large v . x b.) 1871. 9 . The widening or ex- 

panding of the mind, of a person's sympathies, 
affections, etc. ; the quality of being enlarged 
in mind, etc. XS06. 8* Expatiation en a subject 

\areh.) 1639. 4. Release from confinement, 

limitation, or bondage 1540; liberty (arch.) x6ix. 

3. 1 restrain my pen From all e. Mallet. 4. The e. 
of the dear 18731 « Mr * P«n»H from prison 1883. 


Enlay ; see Inlay. 

Enleague (enlf g), v. 160a. [£ En-1 + 


League sb. or v.\ trans , To unite in, or as 
in, a league. 

Enlengtti, -en ; see En- f>ref\ 9, 3. 
Enlevement (enlPvmint, anlpmafi). 1769. 
[Fr. ; f. enlever .] Sc. Law. An abduction. 
Enle(v)en, -enth, obs. ff. Eleven, -th. 
l Enlight (enloi't), v. [OE. inlihtan , f. in- + 
llhtan to shine (sec Light v.)\ subseq. f. En- 1 
+ Light v.~\ To shed light upon, illuminate 
Also Jig. ana absol. --1709. 

Enlighten (enUi-tsn), v. ME. [f. En- 1 + 
Light sb. + -en 8 .J tx. trans. To put light 
into, make luminous -1763. 9. To illuminate; 

to give light to. Also absol. Now poet, or rhet 
1611. T 8 . To light -1817. 4 .Jig. To impart 
knowledge, wisdom, or spiritual light to; to 
instruct. In mod. colloq. use ; To inform. 11577. 

s. His lightnings inlightned the world Ps. xcyti. 4. 
Shadow and sunshine. .darkning and enligbtning. . 
every spot Cowpek. 4. [The Seuentie] were . . en- 
lightened by propheticall grace A.V. Prej. To e. 
their minds Johnson. Hence Enli’ghtener, one 
who or that which enlightens- (Rare e*c. Jig.) 

Enlightened (enlait’nd), ppl. a. 1611. [f. 
prec. ] tx. Blazing, light-giving -1803. 9. 

I Humiliated 1638. 3. Possessed of mental light ; 

instructed, well-informed; free from superstition 
or prejudice 1663. Hence Enli'ghtenedneas. 

Enlightenment (enlai-t’nment). .669. [f. 
as prec. + -ment.] i. The action of enlighten- 
ing, enlightened state. Only in Jig. sense, a 
[alter Ger. Aufklaruugf) Shallow and preten- 
tious intellectualism, unreasonable contempt for 
authority and tradition, etc. ; applied csp. to the 
spirit and aims of the French philosophers of 
the 18th c. 1863. 

a. The individualistic tendencies of the age of E. 
Cairo. 

tEnli'inn, v. 1453. [f. En- 1 + Limn.] tram. 
To illuminate (a book); also, to paint in bright 
colours -1603. 

Enlink [enli-qk),». 1560. rf.EN-l + LiNK.j 
trans. To fasten as with links ; to connect 
closely (Lt. and fig.). 

Enlist (enli st), v. Also fin- 1698. [f. En-* 
+ List sb. or v.) x. trans . To enrol on the 

list of a military body ; to engage as a soldier, 
a transj. and Jig To secure the support or aid 
of; to make available for a purpose 1753. 3. 

intr. for rejl. To have one’s name inscribed in 
a list of recruits; to engage for military service. 
Also transj. and Jig. 1776. 

a. It was clever to inlist on your side those vener- 
able prejudices 1826. To e. the aunt as his friend 
Disraell 3. A bounty 10 induce men to e. 1865. 

Enlistment (enli stment). 1765. [f. prec. 
+ -MENT.] 1. The action of enlisting men for 
military service; the action of engaging for 
military service. Also Jig. and attrib. 9. * The 
document by which a soldier is bound ’ (Web- 
ster). ? U.S only . 

» Enli’ve, v. 1593. [f. En- * 4- Life ; cf. the 
pi. lives .J * next -1659. 

Enliven (enlorv’n', v 1633. [f. as prec. +■ 
-en ft . | +1. trans. To give or restore life to; to 

animate -1732. 9. To give fuller life to; to in- 

spirit, invigoi ate ; to quicken 1644. 8* To make 
lively, cheer ; to relieve the monotony of ; to 
brighten 1691. 

s.Toinliven Trade 1677, toe. oldtrees Plot, thecircu- 
lation Dundas. j. Toe. Morality with Wit Addison. 
A sage to consult, rather than a companion to e. 
Dihdim. Hence Eali'vener, one who or that which 
enlivens. Enli’venment, the action of enlivening * 
the being enlivened 2 that which enlivens. 

Enlock (enlp-k), v. Also in-* 1596. [f. 
En- 1 + Lock v.~\ To lock up, shut in, hold fast. 
Also Jig. 

tEnlirmine, v. ME. [a. OF.cn/nmincr, ad. 
late L. inluminare , f. in- + lumen, luminis. See 
Limn.] I. To light up, illuminate; also fig. 
-1x96. 9. To illuminate (MSS.) *1570. 
fEnlu re, v. i486. [See En-L] To entice 
by a lure; also Jig. -16x3. 
tEnltrte, v. ME. [f. En- 1 + L. tutor*, f. 
lutnm day.] AUh. To stop or cement with 
clay >1584. 

En magazine; see En- prtf\ 1 a. 
tEnmancte, emmanchft. 1586. [a. F. 

emmancki, f. on- 4 * mmndU handle. j Her. 1. Of 
the field: » barry-pify, (Not in Eng. 


9. Of a chief : Having * lines drawn from the 
upper edge of the chief on the sides * (Bailey) 
Enmarfete, etc. ; see Emm-. 

II En masse (an mas), xfloa. [Fr.] In a mass 
or body; all at once. 

Enmesh, emm-, inun- (cnme*J, «nej, 
v 1604. trans. To catch 01 entangle 
in, or as in, meshes. 

1 got immesbed in a network of turns unknown C. 
BkonthL Hence Enme’shment, entanglement. 
Enmew; see Inmew. 

Enmity (e-nmlti). ME. [ad. OF. enemistii 
: — late L. *inimicitatem, f. inimteus', see Ene- 
my.] 1. The disposition or the feelings of an 
enemy; ill-will, hatied. 9. The condition of 
being an enemy ; a state of mutual hostility 
ME. Also transj. 

1. For enymyte and hate are contrary to frendship 
and coocorde Caxton. a. An age at a. with all 
restraint Locke (J.). 

Enmoss ; see En- prefJ r b. 

Enmove, obs. var. of Inmovr v. 
fEnmu ffle, v. [f. En- 1 + Muffle uj To 
muffle up. Klorio. 

[Ennation, ‘ the ninth segment of insects * 
is a blunder for ennaton (a. late Gr, Ivvarov 
ninth ).J 

E lmeacontahe’dral, a. rare. 1817. V- 
Gr. ivvebjeovra (erron. for ivev^/eov ra) ninety 
•t 5 f Spa.] Of a crystal : Having ninety faces. 
Ennead (e*nxsed). 1653. [ad. Gr. iyyedt, f. 
iw*a nine.] j*!. The number nine 1655. a* 
A set of nine ; spec, one of the six divisions in 
Porphyry’s collection of Plotinus’ works, each 
of which contains nine books. Hence Ezmea*- 
dic a. pertaining to an e. 

Enneaeteric (einf&|fte*rik),o. [f. Gr. iwla 
+ fros year, after rpierrjpls, etc.] Consisting 
of nine years. Grote. 

Enneagon (e’nxi&gjfn). 1660. [f. Gr. I wia 
+ ytovia. J Georn. A plane figure with nine angles. 
Hence Enne&’gonal a. having nine angles. 
Enneagynous (enise'dginas), a. [f. Gr. h- 
via + ywij. J Bot. Having nine pistils. (Diets.) 
Enneahedral (em/Ah^dral), a. 180a. [f. 

Gr. ivyla + tbpa + -AL.] Having nine faces. 

Ennea-ndriau, a. [ f. mod.L. enneandria 
(f. as next) + -an.] Bot. — next. 
Enneandrous (enfae ndraa), a, 1870. [f. 

Gr. luvla + bybp- male 4 --Ous.J Bot. Having 
nine stamens. 

Enneapetalou8(emA]ie < tfilas),ix. 1847. [f. 
Gr. iyyia + niraAov + -ous.] Bot. Having nine 
petals. So Enneaphy’llous m. [Gr. 0t/AAov], 
having nine leaves. Enneaae -paloua a. [see 
Skpal], having nine sepals. Enneaapo *rmoua 
a.\ Gr avippa J. having nine seeds. 

Enneatic, -al (cn/artik, -S.1), a . rare. [f. 
Gr. lyvia + -ATIC ( + -AL). j Occurring once in 
nine times, days, years, etc . ; ninth. 

Phr. f Enneatical day : every ninth day of a disease . 
^Enneatical year : every ninthyear of life. 

fEnnew*, ti. 1 ME. [f. En-* + New.] To 
make new or anew -1623. 

+Ennew% v.a ME. { ? f. En- 1 + F. nuer to 
shadej trans. To shade ; to graduate (colours) . 

Ennlche ; see En- prefj 1 a. 

Ennoble (cnia-bl), v. 1509. (ad. F. en- 
noblir , f. en- (see En- 1 ) + noble.] 1. To give 
the rank of nobleman to 1394. a. To impart 
nobility to; to dignify, devote, refine 150a. tg. 
To render illustrious or conspicuous -1775. 

x. His [Columbus*] family were ennobled 1791. E. 
The Son of God .. ennooling all that he touches 
Trench. 3, Bear Thy death, enoobl'd by Ulysses? 
spear Pope. Hence Enno*t>lemant, the action of 
ennobling ; the state or fact of being ennobled; fthaft 
which ennobles. Exmo*bler. Exmo'blisigly sub* 
var. tEnno*bliah, tExmcbtixe. 
fEnnoy*, var. of Annoy sb. and v. 
jj Ennui (aim jo), sb. 1758. [a. F. ennui t OF. 
enui : — L. in odio\ see Annoy.] Mental weari- 
ness and dissatisfaction arising from want of 
occupation, or lack of interest* 

Ennui, w. 1805. [£ prec. sib. ; only in pa. 
pple.] To affect with ennui; to bore, weary. 

They (animals] rejoice, play, we ennuied as we am 
XBox. 

[) EnnuyS (ofinusyr) , a. 1757. [Fr. ; pa. pplau 
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ENODATE 

of ennuyer. 1 Affected with ennui. As quasi-j3. 
(also fem. -ee), one who is troubled with ennui. 
tEno-date, v. 1656. [f. L. enodat- , enodat e, 
f. e + nodus . J To (joe from knots; fig. to un- 
ravel, make clear <^x68x, Hence t£noda*tion. 
fEnO'de, v. rare . 1603. [ad. L. enodare ; 

see prec.] To untie (a knot) ; Jig. to solve (a 
riddle) -1684. 

■fEnoM, v. ME. [f. En- 1 + OIL sb . J To 
anoint, or mix, with oil -1647. 

Enoint, obs. t Anoint. 

Enology ; see CE nolog Y. 

Enomotarch (enpTndtaik). 1603. [ad. Gr. 

Ivotfsorapx 1 1 9 9 tvcofioria 4 Antiq, 

The commander of an Enomoty. 

Enomoty (enp*nufti). 1603. [ad. Gr.lvo)- 
fioria a band of sworn soldiers, f. tv + bftvuvai.] 
Gr. Antiq . A division in the Spartan army. 

Enoptromancy (enp-ptr*masnsi). Also 
(erron.) enopto-. 1855. [f. Gr. tvrrrrrpov + 

fiavrtia ; see -mancy.] Divination by means 
of a mirror. 

Enorganic (enpjgse*nik\ a. [See En- 2 .] 
Inherent in the organism. Sir W, Hamilton. 

Enorm (/b/*Jm). I48r. [a. Fr. /norms:— L. 
enormis , f. e + norma. ] ti. Abnormal, extrava- 
gant -X734. ta. Outrageous -1639. g. Abnor- 
mally large (arch.) 1581. 
fEnOTmious, a . 1545. [f. L. enortnis ; see 
prec. } — Enormous -1665. 

Enormity (Jta^umiti). 1475. [ad. F ./nor- 
mitt, ad. L . enormitatem \ see Enorm. ) 1. 

Deviation from a normal standard or type; esp. 
from moral or legal rectitude. In later use : 
Monstrous wickedness. 1538. a, concr . That 
which is abnormal; an irregularity; a crime; in 
later use, a monstrous offence 1475. +3« Ex- 

cess in magnitude. (An incorrect use.) -1846. 

1. Deeds of peculiar e. and rigour Robertson. *. 
Other enormities Catiline had been guilty of Feoudis. 

Enormous (/hf-Jinss), a. 1531. [f. L. enor- 
mis + -ous.l +1. Deviating from ordinary rule 
or type; abnormal; hence, monstrous -1818. 
ta. Of persons, deeds, etc. ; Disorderly. Hence, 
excessively wicked, outrageous. -1827. 3. Ex- 

traordinary in size or quality ; huge, vast, im- 
mense. (The only current sense.) 1 £44. 

x. E. appetite Vknnkr, bliss Milt., faith Pops, a 
Oh great corrector of e. times 161a. E. wickedness, 
guilt Southky. 3. E. woe Pollok, cracks and fissures 
f8 3 fi. Hence EnoTmoua-ly adv., -ness. 

+Eno-ra, v. ME. [var. of Anorn, q.v.] — 
Anorn -1513. 

Eno-rthotrope. [f.Gr. tv + 6p$6* + -rpovosf 
A toy; a card on which confused objects are 
transformed into regular figures or pictures, by 
causing it to revolve rapidly. (Diets.) 

Enostosls (enpshBrsis). 1874. [f. Gr. tv -f- 
boriov, after Itbarno if.] Anat. A bony tumour 
growing inward iuto the medullary canal of a 
bone. 

Enough (Jkurf). [OE. gendg, later gendh 
adj. ; — OTeut. *gandgo-z, related to theimpers. 
vb. (pret.-pres.) OE. geneah ‘it suffices*, f. 
OTeut. *ga- (see Y-) + *nah ; — Aryan *nah, 
Skr. nap to reach. 1 

A. adj. x. Sufficient in quantity or number : 
used in concord with sb., which it usually follows, 
or predicatively. 0. absol. in sing . That which 
is sufficient OE. b. el lift. — 4 Enough has been 
said,* etc.; quasi-fa ter ). ; also with o/ME, 

x. With payne and trauayle anough Ld. Berners. 
Prisoners mo than Inough 1500. It is ynough, holde 
now thy hande Covrrdai.e a Sam. xxiv. 16. a. I 
have had e. of fighting Da For. 

B. adv. (In mod. Eng. enough normally follows 
the word it qualifies*) x. Sufficiently; in a 
quantity or degree that satisfies or is effectual 
OE. a. In vaguer sense, a. With intensive, or 
slightly intensive, force OE. b. Belittling what 
is conceded 1606. 

1. He f Dauid] hiraselfs was olde, and had lyued 

! nouv;h Cover dale x Chron. xxiii. 1. Good e. for me 
owstt a a. This poynte is . . merely playn inough 
loss. Phr. Aptly «., oddly e% b. A good e. man 
in his way Mas. Carlyle. 

Enounce (faau*ns), v. 1805. [ad. F. 
inomcer, ad. L. enuntiare , after Announce.] 
x. trans. — Enunciate, a. To state publicly, 
proclaim 1807. 8* To utter, pronounce ; cf. 

Enunciation 1899. 
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3. The student should be able to e. these [sounds] 
in dependency A M. Brll. Hence Enou'ncement 

Enow (/nau‘), a. and adv A Now only arch. 
[See Enough, of which, in many dialects, 
Enow served for the pi. ] * Enough a. and adv. 

Enow (/nan*), adv.* dial. [? Short for e'en 
( = ci>en) or for the now .] Just now (£*.); 
presently. 

Enp-; see Emp-. 

En passant (art pasafi), adv. 1665. [Fr.] 


In passing; by the way. 

fEnqu 


nqua rter, v. x6aa. [f. En- I + Quarter 
sb.] 1. To put into quarters; to billet. Also 
absol. -1673. a. Her. To quarter -1635. 

Enquere, obs. var. of Enquire, Inquire. 

Enquicken ; see En- prefix 3. 

Enquire (enkwni**i), v. An alternative 
form of Inquire; used esp. in the sense ‘ to ask 
a question Hence Enquirer, Enquiry, etc., 
for which see In-. 

lEnra*ce, v . rare . 1577. [f. En- 1 + Race 
sb. ) To introduce into a race; to implant -151)6. 

Enrage (enr/i-da), v. 1500. [ad. OF. en- 
rager, f. en - (see Bn- 1 )* rag*.] +1. intr. To 
be distracted Const, for. -1557. ta. To rage 
-178a, •f'8* Pa* pple. Maddened; inspired. 

Also, affected with rabies. -1719* 4* trans. To 

put into a rage; to exasperate ; also absol. 1589. 


ti8. 3. To e the blood 1626, a wound 1635. Hence 
Enra*ged-ly adv., -ness. Enra'gement, the 
action of enraging; enraged state or condition; 
frapture. 

fEnral'l, v. 1523. [f. En- 1 + Rail sb. and 
v.] To enclose with, or as with, a railing -1007. 
+Enra*nge, v. [f. En- 1 + Range sb. and v ] 
1. To arrange. 9. To range or ramble in. Pin 
Spenser only. 

Enra*nk, v. 1591. [f. En -1 +■ Rank sb.] 
To set in ranks, or in order (of battle). 

|| En rapport (anrnppr). In relation (with) ; 
in mesmeric ' rapport see Rapport. 

Enrapt (ennrpi), pple. 1606. [f. En- 1 + 
Rapt.] Carried away in an ecstasy; hence, 
absorbed In contemplation, enraptured. 1 Some- 
times undistinguishable from enwrapt (fig.). 
Enrapture (enree-ptiiu), v. 1740. [f. En -1 
+ Rapture.] x. To throw Into a poetic rap- 
ture 1749. a. To delight greatly. 

Enraviah (enrae‘vij). Now rare. 1596. [f. 
En- 1 + Ravish .1 To transport with delight; 
to enrapture. Hence tEnra-vlahingly adv. 
Enr&’viatiment, enravished condition; ecstasy. 
Enregiment (enre*dg*m£nt), v. 1831. [ad. 
F enrdgimenter.] To form into, or as into, a 
regiment; hence, to discipline. 

Enregiater (cnre'd^ista-i), v. 1593. [ad. F. 

enregisirer , f. en- + regis/re. ] x . trans. T o enter 
in a register or official record. Also transf. and 
fig, (Revived in recent use as a gallicism.) a. 
To put on record as law 1651. 

Hence Enregistra'tion, the registering, on the 
brain, of previous actions, so that performance he 
comes automatic or instinctive 193a. +Enre*gistry, 
the action of enregistering. 

+Enrhetpm, v. 1666. [ad. OF. enrheumer , 
f. tH- + rheume, ad. Gr. fitvp.a Rheum.] trans. 
To affect with rheum; to give a cold to. 

Enrich (enrinj), v. ME. [a. F. ettrickir, {. 
en- + riche.] x. trans. To make rich with ma- 
terial, or (fig.) mental or spiritual, wealth. 
Also absol. 9. To add to the valuable contents 
of. Also fig. if79. 8* To make (the soil, etc.) 

rich; to fertilize 1601. 4. To make rich with 

(costly) decoration. Also fig. 1601 5. To 

make richer; to heighten 1620. 

x. To enrych the Corowne Fortrscui. fig. E. 
them with thy heauenly grace Bk. Com. Prayer, a. 
K. thy cofers Lyly. fig. The English tongue is 
mightily enriched 1598. 4. The hilt and scabbard 

were gold enriched with diamonds Swift. Hence 
Enri'cher. Enri'chlngly adv. < 

Enrichment (enrrtfm^nt). 1626. [f. prec. I 
+ -ment.] i. The action or process of enrich- 
ing; the condition of being enriched; coner. 
that which enriches. 9 . spec. The ornament 
used for enriching a building, etc. 1664. 
fEnridged,///. a. Thrown into ridges, ridged. 
Lear iv. vi. 7X Qo . 1 & 9. 


ENSEAL 

Enring (enri*ij), v. poet L 1589. (f. En* 1 + 
Ring sb. J trans. To put within a ling; to en- 
circle. 

The female luy so Enringe the barky fingers of the 
El me Shaks, 

Enripen (enrai'p’n), v. rare. 1631. [See 
En- ».l To mature. 

Enxive 5 see En- frrejy 3. 

Enrobe (enrcR* 1 b), v. 1393. [f. En- 1 + Robb 
tb. | To put a robe upon, dress in a robe. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Enro'dunent. 1846. [f. En- 1 + Rock + 
-mknt.J A mass of large stones thrown into 
water at random to form the bases of piers, 
breakwaters, etc. 

Enrol, enroll Onrifa‘1), v. [ME. enrolly , 
ad. OF. tnroller (mod.F. enrbler) ; seeEN- * and 
Roll. I x. To write, inscribe tne name of, on 
a roll, list, or register. 9. To place upon a 
list; esp. to enlist, incorporate in the ranks of 
an army; to levy (an army) 1576. a. To en;er 
among the rolls, i. e. upon the records of a court 
1495. 4. To record (lit. and fig.) ; also, to 

celebrate 1530. 5. To form into roils; to wrap 

up in or with; also transf. and fig. *53p. 

x. Our Sea>men . . were carefully enrolfd T. Haul 
s. Enrolled among the wines Barrow, rs guards to 
the Caliph J. H. Nvwman. 3. Indentures, in rolled 
in your Course of the Chauncery of recorde 1495. 
Hence Enro’ller. 

Enrolment tenr^u*lmdnt). 1535. [f. prec. 
+ -mknt.J x. The action of enrolling; the pro- 
cess of being enrolled 155a. 9. The action of 

tecording 111 official archives; esp. registration 
1535. b. concr. An official entry ; a record 1603. 
Enroot (enr«t), v. Only in pa. pple. 1490. 
[f. En- 1 + Root.] i. To fix by the root ; Jig. 
to implant deeply in the mind. 9. To entangle 
root by root. 2 Hen . IV, IV. i. 207. 

Enrough (enrr f), v. 1601. [f. En -1 + 

Rough «.] To make (the sea) rough; al so fig. 
+Enrou*nd, v. ME. [f. En-* + Round sb.] 
To surround -1600. 

|| En route (anrwt). [Fr.] On the way; see 
Rou IE. 

Ena (enz\ sb. 1*1. entla (e nfii). 1581. 
[Late L. , f. L. esse, after a b sens , etc.J x. Philos. 
a. A being, entity, as opp. to an attribute, 
quality, etc. 1614. b. An entity as an abstract 
notion 1581. +2. ™ Essence -1730. tb. 

A Ich. * The most efficacious Part of any natural 
Mixt Body ‘ (Kersev) -17x5. 
x a. Men have needlessly multiplied Entia Hale. 

Ens&fe ; see En- prefix 
Enaampld (ensa*mp'l), sb. arch. ME. 
[ Altered f. obs. asaumple, a. OF. essampU ; see 
Example jJ.] — Example. 

An enxampelle of deseytte ME. As ye baue vs for 
an a Phil. iii. 17. Making them [Sodom and Go- 
tnorrha] an e. vnto those that after should liuc vngodly 
3 Peter ii. 6. 

fEnaa mplo, v. ME. [f. prcc. sb.] I. To 
exemplify -1590. 9. To give an example to. 

Abo, to moda (something) by, upon . -1654 
Hence tEnsa-mpler, a copy, pattern. 
Ensanguine (en&tcggwm), v . 1667. [L 

Kn- 1 + L. sanguinem .J To stain with blood. 
Also fig. wad transf. 

Th‘ ensanguind Field Milt. P. L. xi. 654. En- 
sanguined fury 1806, hues Barham. 

Ensate (e'ns^tt), a. 1830. [ad. mod.L. en- 
salus , f. iZ ensis ; see -atb.j Sot. Sword- 
shaped. 

tEnaca-le, v. [? f. En- I + Scale (In music).] 
trans. ?To attune. G. Daniel. 
tEnsche'dule, v. [f. En- 1 4 Schedule j 3.] 
To insert in a schedule ; to schedule. Shaks. 
Ensconce (enskfus). v. 1590. [f. En- 1 ^ 
Sconce sb., prob. ad. OF. escon * hiding-place, 
shelter.] f x. trans. To furnish with earthworks 
-X759. To shelter within or behind a forti- 
fication; also transf, and fig. -173a. Also fintr. 
for reft. 8* To conceal or place securely. 
Chiefly reft. 1598. 

3. I will e. mee behind© the Arras Shaks. En* 
sonuing themselves in the warm chimney-corner 
Dickkns. 

Enseal (ensPl), v. arch. ME. [a. OF. en- 
seeler. f. en- (see En* l ) + seel (mod. sceau) Seal. ] 
trans. To put a seal upon ; to confirm by sealing. 
fig. For every thing he Raid there, Se em ed as It 
iusea!ed were Chauckr. 


se (pusn). a (peas), au (Ivud). 0 (cut). g(Fr.chsf). 9 (ever), si (I, eye). # (Fr. esn ds vie). 1 (ssfc). • (Psych/). 9 (wbot). p (gst)> 
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tEnaeam, v.i 1450. [ad. OF. *ensaimer, 
altered f. essaimer f. L. a*- 4 OF. (*saim) 
sain grease . — med.L. sagimen slutting. ] To 
cleanse or become clear of superfluous tat: said 
of a hawk, and later a horse -1774. 
tEnaeam, v* 156a. [ad. F. enseimcr (now 
ensimer ) ; OF. *ensaimer (see prec.).] To load 
with grease. 

In the ranke sweat of an enseamed bed Shaks. 

Enseam (ensf-m). v* 1605. [1. En- 1 4 

Seam st>. and v.l tz. To sew or stitch up in. 

a. To mark as with a seam i6ix. 

a. His lechery inseam'd upon him Bsaum. & Fu 
fEnsea*m ,vArare. 1596. [?] a. To include. 

b. To introduce to company 1607. 
fEnsea*r, v. [f. En -1 + sear Sere a.] irons* 
To dry up. Timon iv. iii. 187. 

Ensearch ^ensS’itJ), v. Obs. or arch, [ME 
sneer i fu\n , cnserche(n, ad. OF. encerehier , en- 
serchier ; see Search.] irons . and intr. To 
search ; to seek (for) ; to inquire (into). Hence 
EnaeaTcher. 


fEnseel (ensPl], v . rare. i486, [f. En - 1 4 
Seel v*\ To stitch up the eyelids of (a hawk). 
Ensemble (afts 5 nb’l). ME. [a. K. late 
L. insimul, f. in + sirnul.l +A. adv. Together, 
at the same time 1538. ||B. sb. (Only as Fr.) All 
the parts of anything taken together so that each 
Is considered only in relation to the whole ; the 
general effect. Also Tout eneemble (twtahsartb'l) 
in same sense, b. Mus . l’he united perform- 
ance of all voices or all instruments in a piece of 
concerted music, or of a chorus and orchestra ; 
also the manner in which this is done 1844. 
fEnse-mble, v. ME. (a. O F . ensembler.] 
To bung together, assemble -1533. 

They enurmblcd theniselfc together Mori. 

Ensepulchre (ense*pfllkoj% v. 1820. [f. 

En*- » + Sepulchre.] To put into a sepulchre ; 
to entomb. Also transf. 

Cities.. cnsepulchred beneath the flood Pollok. 
Enshadow, Enshawl ; see En- pref. 1 1 a. 
Ensheatb(e (enjf >, -8), v. 1593. [f. En- 1 
4 Sheath, Sheathe.] To enclose in, or as 
in, a sheath. 

Enshelter; see Ek- pref J 1 a. 
fE-nshiold, a. [?f. En* 1 + Shield sb.] 
? Shielded, concealed. 

The>e blacke Masques Proclaime an e. beauty 
M eas. for M. IL iv. 80. 

Enshleld (en ff* Id ) , r. rare. 1855. [f. En - 1 
4 Shield v. ] To guard as with a shield. 
Enshrine (en/rain), v. Also fin-. 1583. 
[L En - 1 4 * Shrine.] x. tram. To enclose in, 
or tas in, a shrine, a. To serve as a shrine for. 
Also Jig. i 6 ai. 

1. We will e. it as a holy relic Massinor«. a. The 
greatest God of all My brest inshrines i6ai. 


Enshroud (enjrau-d), v. 1583. [f. En- 1 4 
Siiroud. ] To cover as with a shroud: to en- 
velop, hide completely. 

They lurk enshrouded in the vale of night Churchill. 

Ensient (en*ie*nt),6. 1837. Law. Later sp. 
of enseint «* ENCEINTE. 

Enslform(e*nsifpim) l a. 1541. [f. L. ensis ; 
see -form.] BioL Sword-shaped. (Often said 
of leaves.) 

E. cartilage , a cartilage appended to the sternum. 

Ensign (e’nsJin). ME. [a. OF. ensetgne 
. — L. insignia , pi. of insigne , adj. neut., f. in 
+ Signum sign.] +1. A signal; a battle-cry. 
Chiefly Sc. -1513. a. A sign or token {arch.) 
1474. 8- An emblem, badge 1579* 4* fS P- A 

badge or symbol of office 01 dignity; chiefly pi. 
« L. insignia ; also, heraldic hearings 1513. 
5. A naval or military standard ; a banner ; 
spec, in British nautical use, a flag with a white, 
blue, or red field, and the union in the corner 
ME, Also transf ffl. A company, troop, 
serving under one banner -1650. 7. The soldier 
who carries the ensign (see Ancient sb.*). 
Formerly a commissioned officer of the lowest 
rank in the infantry, now a sub-lieutenant. 15x3. 
8. fa. Midshipman (tr. F. enseigne de vaissean) 
1708. b. In the U.S. navy, a commissioned 
officer of the lowest rank 1886. 

s. We see no Endgns of a Wedding here B. Jons. 
a. Those enalgna of authority, the keys Miss M rrroftrx 
4. Having In hit hands the Enalgne meet*. A Golden 
Scepter and a Crown of Bays « ossks. ft. We are 
wont to fight cheerfully under this e. abroatTBe. Hall. 


Hence Emsigncv, tE’naignmhip, the rank or 
poeition of an a Comb. fE.*bearer a Ensign 7. 

Ensign (eusarn), v. Obs. exc. Her, 1474. 
[a. Ob. tnsignier , enseigner : — med.L. ins ig- 
nore, f. in (see In-) + signum sign.] ti. trans. 
To indicate. Also absol. -1576. ta. To direct 
to an object; to instruct; to teach -1598. 3. 

To mark with a distinctive sign or badge ; esp. 
in Her. with a crown, coronet, or mitre. Obs. in 
gen. sense. 15^2. 

3. Henry but join'd the roses, that ensign’d Parti* 
cular families B. Jons. Archbishops . . e. their Shields 
with their Mitres Bovtkll 
1 Ensi-gnment ME. \x. OF. enseignement\ 
cf. Ensign v . and -mekt.J i. Instruction; a 
lesson; also a means of instruction -1600. s. 
= Ensign 4. -1611. 

Ensilage (e*nsiledg), sb. 1881. [a. F. ; see 
Ensile v. J i. The process of preserving green 
fodder in a silo or pit, without previously dry- 
ing it. a. The fodder thus preserved i88x. 3. 

attrib . 1883. 

a. About 3 in. of the e. was found to be mouldy 
1882. 

Ensilage (e-nail&dfl), v. 1883. [f. prec. sb.] 
To subject to the ensilage process, bo Ensilate. 

Ensile (ensai-l), v. 1883. [ad. F. ensi/cr, 
ad. Sp. ensilar , f. en - (see En- 1 ) 4 silo (see Silo), 
repr. L. sirus, a. Gr. 01 put, oetpbs underground 
granary. ] trans. To put into a silo for preserva- 
tion; to convert into ensilage. 

The ensiling of immature fodder 1885. Hence 
E'nalliftt, one who preserves his crops by ensilage. 

Ensilver ; see En- pref. 1 1 b. 
tEnsi ndon, v. [See En- 1 .] To wrap in a 
sindon or linen clotn. Davies. 

Ensistemal (ensist 5 \in&l) f a. [f. L. ensis 4 
mod.L. sternum 4 -AL.J ' Relating to the ensi- 
form cartilage’ {Svd. Soc. Lex r.). 

Ensky (enskor), z/. 1603. [See En- L] To 
place in the sky or in heaven; pass. only. Meas. 
for M. 1. iv. 34. 

Enslave (en»l?i-v), v. 1643. [f. En -1 4 

Slave,] trans . To reduce to slavery; to make 
a slave of. Also transf. and fig. 

Prevent them from .. enslaving their brethren, of 
whatever complexion Morsk. fig. All spirits are 
enslaved which serve things evil Shelley. Hence 
Enslavement. Enala*ver. 

Enslumber ; see En- prefix 1 a. 

Ensnare (ensne»*j), v . Also in-. 1593. [f. 
Fn 1 4 Snare.] trans . To catch in a snare. 
Chiefly transf. and Jig. 

She ensnar’d Mankind with her faire looks Milt. 
P. L. iv. 717. Hence Enana*rement. EnsnaTer. 

fEnana*rl, v. 1593. L f. En- 1 4 Snarl 
T o entangle in, or as in, a snarl or ravelled 
knot -1675. 

Ensober ; see En- pte/A a. 

|EnBO<phic, a. 1693. [f. late Heb. Bn sffph 
' no end ’ 4 -IC.] Cabbala. Infinite. 

EnsOTCell, v. 1541. [a. OF. ensorcelcr.] 
trans. To bewitch. 

tEnao-rrow, v. [ME. insorwen , f. In- -♦- 
r vru>en Sorrow v. ; later, f. En- 1 + Sorrow sb.] 
To sorrow or render sorrowful -1603. 

Ensoul, l0p- (en-, insJoi), v. 1633. [f. En - 1 
4 Soul.] z. trans. To take into the soul 9. 
To infuse a soul into; to dwell in as a soul 165a. 

Enspangle; see En- prefix a. 

Ensphere (ensfi»M), v. Also in-. 161a. [f. 
En - 1 4 Sphere.] x. To place in, or as in, a 
sphere; to enclose, a. To make into a sphere. 
Alsoj^. 1640. 

1. His Ample shoulders in a cloud enspher'd Of 
fierie ebrimsme Chapman. Hence EnftpheTement. 

Enstamp (ensta*mp') J v. 1611. [f. En- 1 4 
Stamp v.) To stamp, imprint (marks, etc.) on 
anything. Also fig. 

On the other side were e ns tamped the towers of 
Zion C. Mather. 

Enstate ; see Instate. 

Enstatite (e nstatoit). 1857. [f. Gr. 4 f- 
ararm adversary (from its refractory nature) 4 
-ITS. J Min. A variety of diallage, varying from 
greyish-white to olive-green and brown. Hence 
EnstatPtlc a. 

tEnstee-p, v. [f. En- 1 4 Steep v.] To sta> 
tion under water. Oth. ir. 1 . 70, 
tEnato*re, v. ME. [var. of Astoee ; tee 
also En- 1 and Store.] z. trams. To repair 


(tr. L. in st a ur are ). WYCLIF. a. To store with 
-1633. 

Enatrengthen ; tee En- prefix 3. 
fEnaty-le, v. 1599. [f. En- 1 4 Style.] To 
style, name ~x648* 

Ensue (ensix?-), v. ME. [ad. OF. ensu-, 
stem of ensuivre : — late L. instquere, L. tuseqni 
to follow after.] +1. trans. To follow. Also 
absol. and intr. -i6a6. in. fig. To imitate; to 
conform to (advice, inclination, etc.) -*1599* 8* 

t l o pursue ■ 1569; fig. to seek niter (arch.) 1483, 
4. t ham. To succeed, be subsequent to -1649; 
intr. to be (immediately) subsequent ; to arise 
subsequently 1485. 5. tTo result from -1754 1 

intr. to result 1483. 6. intr. To follow as a 

conclusion. Usu. impers. Now rare 1581. 

3. Jig. Let him seke peace and e. it Covkkdalk Ps, 
xxxiii. 14 4 * intr. Now dreadful deeds Might have 

ensu’d Milt. P.L. iv. qci. 5. intr. From the wound 
ensued no puiple Flood IIryokn. 6. A.\ .L. 1. iii. 3&> 
Hent.e fEnsu’able a. following natuiallyor logically, 
hcqucnu tEnau'anttf. Enau’er. Enau'ing ppt.a. 
and tquikPi./rq*. tEnau'uigly adv. 

|| En suite ^aft swrt, hr. ah si/rt), adv. So 
as to form a suite; see Suite. 

I Ensu ranee; see Insurance. 

Ensure (enjii®M), v. ME. [sd. A F. enseurer, 
f. en- (see Kn - 1 )4 0 F. seur (mod.F. stir) sure. 
See also Insure.] +i. trans. To convince 
-1674. fn.'lo pledge one s credit to -1642. 
t3. To warrfint; to guarantee -1738. f4. io 

betroth -1606. 5. To secure, make safe 1704. 

t6. Comm. To Insure -1747. 7. To make 

ct 1 tain, Assure 174a. Hence Ensu*rtr. 
Enswathe, in- (ms* lift), v. 1597. [f. 
En- 1 4 Swathe.] To bind or v rap in a swathe 
or bandage. Also trans/. and Jig. 
fig. Inswathed sometime' in wandering mist Tknnv* 
eon. Hence Enswa'Uiement. 

Ensweep; s*e Fn- f*ej 1 3. 

1 Enswecten, v . 1607. [1. En - i 4 Sweeten 
t'jl To sweeten. Also fig . -1640. 
Ensynopticity (e nsin^ptrslti). [f. En- 2 
Synoptic -t -(i)i Y. 1 A capacity for taking a 
general view* of a subject Whately. 

-ent, suffix, a. Fr. -ent, ad. L. - entem , the 
ending ol pr, pples. of vbs. of the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th conjugation. In sense the wotds in -ent are 
primarily adjs., sometimes ppl., as obsolescent , , 
etc., and some arc used as sbs.. meaning an 
agent, personal or material, as president, regent, 
co fit cient, aperient , etc. 

Entablature (entwbl&tiuj). 1611. [ad. 
(through F.) It intavolatvra, prop. * something 
laid flat f. in 4 tavola table. I 1. Arch. That 
part of an order which is above the column ; 
including the architrave, the frieze, and the 
cornice, n. A lech. a. In the n arine steam-en- 
gine : A stiong iron frame supporting the 
paddle-shaft b. T he platform which supports 
the capstan. 1867. H ern e Enta’blatured ppl. a. 
furnish'd with an e. 

Entablement (mt/i-b’lmSnt). 1664 [a. F. t 

f. entabler, f. en- -f table. 1 a. «= prec. b. 1 he 
platform or scries of platforms supporting a 
statue and placed above the dado ana the base. 
fEnt&'Ch, ente-ch, v. ME. (a. OF. ent*- 
chiet , en techier, f. en- + tache, tecke spot, etc.; 
see Attach. ) 1. To stain ; to infect -1509. 

9. To imbue with any quality. Only in ME. 
Entackle ; see En- pre/fi 1 b. 
iEnt&M, sbJ ME. (a. OF. entaille , f. en- 
tail ler En iail v. 1 ; cf. It. intaglio.] 1. Orna- 
mental can ing -1530. a. transf. Cut, fashion 
of a garment; shape; figure, stature -1570. 

1. Carven in Cristall by erafie cf Eataue ME 
Phr. (Persons) cf entaile : of quality. 

Entail (<nteii), sb.z ME. [f. Entail v. 8 ] 
1. Law. The action of entailing; the state of 
being entailed. a. transf. ant \fig, a. The se- 
curing (an office, etc.) to a predetermined line 
of successors; a predetermined Order of succes- 
sion ME b. The transmission, as an inalien- 
able inheritance, of qualities, conditions, etc. 
1706. c. Necessary sequenoe 166a. d. corner. 
That which is entailed 1899. 

l To hi* heire* male by an especial Entaile afore- 
said Powhl. Phr. To break, cut (of f) the e. a b. 
An e. of dependence is a bad reward of merit Burks. 
i EntaM, i/.I ME. [a. OF. ent ai Her 1— late 
L, into lea re, t in 4 taleare (F. tail Ur) to cut.] 
1* trans. To carve; to ornament with carvings; 
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to represent by carving -1500. s. To engrave 
in intaglio {rare) -1587. 3. To cut into 1002 

a. Cost lie stones elrandie intailed for seeks 1377. 

Entail (ent/i-1), v* ME. ff. En- 1 + AF. 
taili Tail a . or tcdle sb. entail. See Tail a. ] 
1. Law, To convert into 1 fee tail * (fcudum 
ia l hat urn) ; to settle (land, an estate, etc.) on a 
number of persons in succession, so that it 
cannot be dealt with by any one possessor as 
absolute owner, a. trans/. and Jig. To bestow 
as if by entail 1509. fg. gen. To tack on, 
attach -1713* 4. To impose (labour, expense, 
etc.) upon a person 166c. 5 .simply. To neces- 

sitate; to involve logically 1809. 

1. They cannot sell them [houses], because they are 
entailed 2856. a. The benefits of the Gospel] arein- 
tayled vpon them alone 163a g. A conquest which 
brought with it no evil ana entailed no regret 1839. 

HenceEntaMableo. Entai ler. Entaiiment. 
tEnt&'lent, v. ME. [a. OF. entalenter , f. 

en- f talent (ad. L. talent um. a weight, that 
which inclines the balance, hence) inclination.] 
To inspire with desire or passion ; to excite 
-1616. 

fE ntally, adv. 1691. [f. med.L. ent - 9 stem 
of en r. J Really 

fEntame, v.* ME. [a. F. entamer — at ta- 
mer-, see Attame.] 1. To make a cut into; 
also Jig. -1490. *.fig. To open -1500. 
Entatne, v .* 1600. [f. En- 1 + Tame. ] To 
make or ■(■become tame. A. Y. L. ill. v. 48. 
Entangle (entse-ng*l), v. 1555. [f. En-* + 
Tangle sb. or ».] 1 . To catch or impede with 
a tangle; to involve in coils, network, or the 
like, or in anything from which extrication is 
difficult, b. esp. To ensnare. Also Jig. 1568. 
fc. intr. To become entangled -1673. Jig. 
To involve in difficulties; to embarrass; to per- 
plex. bewilder 2540. 8. To make tangled; to 

twist, interlace, or mix up in a tangle ; Jig. to 
complicate (a subject, etc.) 1555. 

*. Lest she should e. her Feet in her Petticoat 
Addison. Entangled in the meshes of political parties 
D’Isjlaeli, in the defiles of the mountains Prxscott. 
a Entangled in a complimentary speech 1B33. t The 
obscure and in tangl’d Wood of Antiquity Milton. 
Hence Enta*ngler. 

Entanglement (entae^g’lm&it). 1637. V- 
prec. ] 1. The action of entangling ; the fact or 

condition of being entangled, confused medley 
1687. 9. That which entangles 1617. 

I Entasis (emtisis). 1753. [mod.L. t a. Gr. 
IvTutm, f. ivreive iv to strain.] 1. Arch . An 
almost imperceptible swelling of the shaft of a 
oolumn 1827. fa. Path. ’Old term for tonic 
spasm ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence fEnta'tic, 
also (erron.) fEnta stic, adjs of or pertaining 
to e. 

Enta-ssment [ad. F. eiUassement , f. en- 
+ t*s heap.] A heap, accumulation. (Diets.) 
Entelechy (ente-l$ki). Also entelecheia, 
entelechia. 1603. [ad. Gr. ivrekix****, f. h 
+ riktt, dat. of rlAor perfection + fy«K. J 1. 
In Aristotle's use : The condition in which a 
potentiality has become an actuality. a. a. 
That which gives form or perfection to anything, 
b. The soul, as opp. to the body 1603. 3. A 

monad in the system of Leibnitz. 

0 Entellus (ente*l#s). 1843. [Proper name ; 
see Virg. v. 437-479.] Zool. An E. Indian 
species of monkey of the genus Semnopithecus. 
Entemple (entemp’l), v . 1603. [f. En-* 
+ Temple.] To enclose as in a temple. 
fEntemder, v. 1594. [f. En -1 + Tender «.] 
To make tender ; to weaken -1765. 

|| Entente (ahta-At), 2877. [Fr.] An under- 
standing; most freq. used as a shortening of 
|| Entente cordiale (2844). b. A group of states 
orpowers connected by an entente cordiale. 
fE'iiter, sb. ME. [f. the vb.] 1. The action, 
power, or right of entering; concr a passage 
-2588. a. Grafting. Evelyn. 

Enter (e-ntaj), v. ME. fa. F. entrer s-L. 
tut rare, related to inter, intro, intra.] 

I. intr, (Often conjugated with be.) 2. To go 
or come into; to pass within the boundaries «f 



come a member in a society, etc. ME. tfi. To 
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come into a state or condition *2710. 0. To 

make a beginning, engage. Const, tn (arch.), 
into. 2450. fb. Of a period, state of things, 
etc. : To begin -2688. 

1. We., entered into a noble forest Maury at b. 
The Air. .entring by the Furnace-pipes Evelyn, j. 
The iron entered into his soul Biblb (Great) Ps. cv. 
18. 5. Entre thou into the ioye of thi lord Wyqlif 
Matt. xxv. 31. 6. E, not into iudgement with thy 

seruant Ps. cxliii. a. 

H. irons, (formerly occas. conjugated with 
be.) 1. To go or come into or within; to step 
upon (a path, a bridge) ME. b. To take up 
one’s abode in, Meas. for At. 1. ii. 18a. c. To 
force an entrance into 1586. a. To pierce; to 
penetrate 2613. 3. To become a member of 

(mod.). 4. To begin 1515. 5. To come into a 

state or condition ; to embrace (a profession). 
Ohs. exc. in Toe. religion . 1563. 0. To turn 

to a particular place in (a mathematical table). 
Still in Naut. use. 1593. 

1. To e. a Gaol Steklf, a carriage Dickens. 3. 
Phr. To e. the army, the church , a university. 5. 

To e. wedlocke 1576, the profession of a monke Sraau 
HI. To cause to enter. 1. trans. To put or 
bring into something ( arch .); also fjlg. 1523. 
2. To instruct initially; to initiate; to train; to 
put (a young dog) on the scent of 1481 3. To 

nut into, insert, introduce. Now chiefly techn 
ME. 4. To put into a list in writing, a descrip- 
tion, a record ; to write down ME. b. To band 
in at the Custom House a statement of the 
amount and value of (goods exported or im- 
ported) Also, to register (a vessel) as arriving 
or leaving 1634. c. To insert by name on the 
list of comjx^titors Also intr . 1684. 5. To 

admit ; to engage ; to procure admission for. 
Also re/l. and tnlr . for reft. 1651. 

■. Jig. Baptism, .enters us into covenant with God 
1658. a. To e. children in the Rudiments of the 
Latin Tonque Ellwood. Toe. youne hounds to fox 
Stonehenge 3. To e. shot or shelland ram home 
1859. 4. To e. nis answer on the records Burke. 

Phr. To e. up . a. To enter in regular form. b. Law. 
To cause (judgement, etc.) to be written down on the 
records of a court. To e. an action, caveat , writ, etc. : 
to bring it before tbe court in due form, usu. in writ- 
ing. To e. a protest : to record a protest on the 
minutes 1 hence gen. to protest, $- He was entred 
into Ch. Ch. Wood. He therefore entered himself as 
a clerk to a solicitor E. Peacock. 

Comb, (with preps.). To e. into (tin) : a. To take 
upon oneself 1 as, to e. into matrimony , etc. b. To 
become a party to \ to hind oneself by ; as, to e. into 
a treaty, etc. (See also Recognizance. Security.) 
C. To consider. . fd. To intermeddle with. e. To 
take an interest in. f. To form part of j to be a con- 
stituent element in. g. In Bible phrase, To e. into 
(another's) labours \ to reap where another has sown. 
To e. on, upon : a. {Law.) To make an entry into 
(land) ; to assume possession of. b. To take the first 
steps upon or in ; also Jig C. To begin to deal with 
(a subject). 

Enter-, entre-, prefix, a. F. entre - L. inter 
(see Inter-), with senses ‘ between ’, * among 
’ mutually ' Since c 1650 the compounds in 
which this prefix occurs are either obs. or have 
been refashioned with inter-. 
Enteradenography ,-ology ; see Entf.ro-. 
Entente (e*nt€r/t), a . 1B77. [ad. mod.L. 
enteratus, t, Gr, ivr spa ; see -ate.] Zool. Hav- 
ing an intestine distinctly separated from the 
outer body-wall. 

tEmterciose, i-nter-. ME. \*.OF .entredos, 
{. entre + clos; see Close sb.] 1. A partition. 
Trkvisa. 3. Arch. ?A screen, partition; a 
space partitioned off -2853. 
fEnterfea*t. 1614. [ad. F. entrefcUte ] pi. 
Deeds (of arms) on both sides -1662. 

Enteric (ente-rik), a. 1869. (ad. Gr. Ivts- 
pi/cbs, f. tvr «pov.] An at etc. Of or pertaining 
to the intestines, E. fever: typhoid fever. 

b. Pharm. Of or designating a medicinal prepara- 
tion that becomes disintegrated in the intestines, after 
passing through the stomach unaltered. 

Entering (e’nteriij'),^/. sb. ME. [f. Enter 
v.] 1. The action of the vb. +9. An entrance ; 
a floor, etc. ; an opening -2542. 3. attrib. esp. 

Naut. with reference to the means of entrance 
to a vessel, as e.-port, •rope , etc. ; and Mech 
as 1. •chisel, etc. 

Enteritis (entSroi'ti*). 1808. [f. Gr. fvrepov 
+ -ms.] Path . Inflammation of the (small) 
Intestines. 

tEnterme-te,®. ME. [a. OF. entremetre 
(mod. F. entremettre ) ; cf. L. intermitten and 
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intromit ter e.') 2. rejt. To intermeddle; to have 

dealings. Also, to undertake to {a do something). 
Also intr. for reft -1548 9. To put (oneself) 

between 15x1. 

tEntermi-ee. 2490. fa. F. entremise ; see 
prec. | a. Business, b. Interposition. -2638. 

Entero- (emigre, entflrg *, bef. a vowel some- 
times enter-), comb f Gr ivjspov intestine' 
as in 

Enteradeno*graptay [see Adenography], 
Anat *a description of the intestinal glands ’ 
(Syd. Soc . Lex.) Enteradeno ‘logy (see A 

denologv], Anat , etc. ‘an account of the 
intestinal glands' (Syd. Soe Lex.). E'ntero- 
ce=le [ Gr icfjkrj tumour], Surg a hernial tumour 
whose contents are intestine. Hence Entero* 
ce'lic a E nteroepi ‘plocele [ see Epi PLOCELE ] , 
Surg. a hernia in which portions of intestine 
and omentum are both protruded. E-ntero- 
ga'atrocele, Surg. an abdominal hernia con 
taiuing intestine. Entero'grapby, 4 a descrip- 
tion of the intestines ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). E : n* 
terohy'drocele [see Hydrocele], Surf. ‘in- 
testinal hernia conjoined with hydrocele^ (.Svd 
Soc. Ixx.) E'nterolite, altered L E-uteroli th 
|Gr. Aifler], Path, a stony concretion in the 
intestines. Entero 'logy [ + -LOGY], Anat a 
treatise on, or the science of, the intestines 
Entero’pathy < Gr -va$eia y {. nd$ot). Path 
intestinal disease Emteropla-aty [Gr. *Ad<mp 
fashioner + -y], Surg. the restoration by plastic 
operation of a solution of continuity of the 
intestine Entcro*tomy [Gr. Topua cutting], 
Surg. the opening of the intestine to release its 
contents, or to remove a foreign body 
Enterodelous (e nteredrlas), a. 1847. [L 
mod.L enterodela sb. pi., f. Entero- -*-Gr 
SijAoy.] Biol. Having an intestine plainly 
visible; applied to certain Polygastria 
||Enteron (e-ntfrpn). 1878. [mod. L. a. 
Gr. tvvepov intestine.] Tlie alimentary canal 
Enteropneustal (e:nt5re,pniM-stai),o. 1877 
[f. Gk. f vrtpop + irvfwrr-, f. vvtetv to breathe 
-AI^J Of or pertaining to the Enicropneusta, 
worm-like animals having the breathing ap- 
paratus borne on the intestinal canal, 
t Enterpa Tlance. 1603. [ad. AF. entre • 
parlaunce.) A conference -1643 So -[Enter- 
pa Tie v. to confer -f- Enterpa rley. 

Enterprise (e-nUiproiz), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
entre prise, - prinse , f entreprendre to take in 
hand.] 2. A design of which the execution is 
attempted; a piece of work taken in hand; now 
only, a bold, arduous, or dangerous undertak- 
ing.’ 3. Disposition to engage in undertakings 
<»f difficulty, n-,k. or danger ; daring spirit 1475. 
3. Management -1803. 

1. The enterprizes of fancy Chalmers. Those enter 
prises which we coll joint-stock undertakings Hkits. 
a. Times of national e. 1783. Contempt for his lack 
of e. b k ek man. 

Enterprise (e ntaipraiz), t». arch. 1450. 
partly f prec.; partly f. Fr. entrefris pa. pple.] 
t. trans. To take in hand, attempt, run the risk 
of (arch. ) 1485. +2. intr. To make an ai tempt, 

form a design, make an attack (upon) -1813. 

z. This was enterprized by a Prince, who (etc.) 
Lockk To e. a road Kuskin. a. Be sure of the 
court, before you e. any other where Udall. Hence 
Enterpri'ter, one who attempts an undertaking; 
fan adventmer. 

Enterprising (e-nts.ipraiziij'i,/^/. a. 1611. 
[f. prec. | That undertakes. In early use. fool- 
hardy, also scheming; now , full of enterprise. 

An enterpri/ing foole nerds little wit v6n. A com. 
pany of e. Venetian merchants J. H. Newman. 
Heme Enterpri*aingly adv. 

^Entertai*Il• sb. 1591. [f. next; cf, Y.entr*- 
tien. 1 -- Entertainment ^2886. 

Entertain (etilJitf»-n), i». [late ME. enter* 

ten/, ad. F. entretenir late L. inter tenert, 
lit. * to hold or keep among *.] fi. trans. To 
hold mutually -1578 ts. To keep !n a certain 
state or condition -1714. 8- To keep up, main- 
tain. Obs . or areh. 1475. ^4* To keep in one s 

service; to be at the charges of; to hire; to re 
tain -2771 +5. To support ; to provide suste- 

nance for -1771. tfl. To deal with; to treat 
in a (specified) manner -1 66a. 7- To engage, 

keep occupied the attention of Hence, to dis- 
course to of something. 159R. tb. To occupy 
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(time) -1673. 8. To engage agreeably the 

attention of; to amuse. Now often ironical . 
Also refi. and absol . 1626. to* To accommo- 
date -1721. 10. To receive as a guest; to show 

hospitality to. Also absol. 1490. 11. +To give 

reception to; to receive -1710; to admit to con- 
sideration 16x4 ; to harbour ; to cherish ; to 
experience 1576. +ia. To encounter [rare) 
-1631. fig. To take upon oneself; to engage 
in -1719. 

3* I'o e. Discourse Southey, a correspondence Mil* 
man. 4. With princely wagiee dyd me enterteyne 
1559. Sweet Lady, entertain® him for your Seruant 
Two Gent. 11. iv. no. 7, To entertaine him with 
hope Merry IV, 11. L 68. b. The weary time she 
cannot e. Shahs. 8. My favourite occupations.. now 
cease to a Lamb. si. To a a novel! opinion Bp. 
Hall, thoughts of Death Boyle, the Addresses of a 
Man Steel* To e. resentment Lanohorns, a pur- 
pose Scott. Hence Entertai'nable a. capable of 
being received into the mind. Entertainer. 

Entertaining (ent3it*i*nu)), ppl, a. T651. 
[f. preo.] +1. Affording sustenance (rare) 1691. 
a. Interesting; now chiefly, amusing 1697. ta. 
Hospitable (rare) 1659. 

Hence Entertainingly adv., -neaa. 

Entertainment venujt<?i-nment). 1531. [f. 

as prec. + -mknt. | +1. The action of taking 

into service; service, employment -1663. Also 
t concr. pay. wages -1709. fa. Snpport; sus- 
tenance -1761. fg. Treatment -1660. 4. Oc- 
cupation (of time). Now rare. 1551. 5. The 

action of occupying attention agreeably ; that 
which affords interest or amusement; esp. a 

? ublic performance of a varied character 16x2. 

6. Accommodation -1721. ty. Reception; 
manner of reception -1692. 8. The action of 

receiving a guest 1594. b. eoncr. Hospitable 
provision for the wants of a guest (now arch.) 
1510. c. A meal ; esp. a banquet. Now rare. 
1607. 9- The action of receiving, of taking into 

consideration, or of harbouring 1^86. 

a. The Saxons .desirous of interuunment to serue 
In warres Holinsiied. 3. The savage e. He met with 
in it [ihc World) Boyle. 4. L . L. L. v. i. 136. 5. 

An Oration.. to giuo the visitoure intertainment 161a. 
Importunate for dramatic entertainments Emerson. 
7. Ant. if Cl. HI. xiii. 140. 81 Hezekiah's e. of them 

with gladne'ae 1649. b. Great deal of company, but 
poor e. Pepys. Comb . Entertainment tax iqiB. 

Enterta ke, v. [cf. F . entreprendre.] tram. 
To entertain. Spenser. 

Entertissue ; see Inter-. 
tE'nthean, a. 1635. [f. Gr. Mta\ (see En- 
THEOS) + -AN ] Divinely inspired -1652. 
tE’ntheaam. 1751. [f. Gr. Medfav, f. tv- 
Btot Entheos.] «■ Enthusiasm. So fEn- 
theastlc, -al a. agitated by a divine energy. 
tEnthea’stic&lly adv. 

fEntheate, a. Also entheat. 1630. [ad. 

L. entheat us, f entheus ; see next. ] Possessed 
by a god -1640. 

t||E*ntheos, -us. 1594. [a. L. entheos , -us, 
Gr. M*ot, f. iv + B*6t . ] An indwelling divinity ; 
inspiration -1782. 

Enthetic (enj>e*tik), a. 1867. [ad. Gr. iv- 
OfTiicuty {. Me- aor. stem of ivnOlvai to put in.] 
Med . Put in; introduced from without Said 
e\ p. of syphilitic diseases. 

Enthral(l (en)»r5-l), v . Also in-. 1576. [f. 
En- 1 + Thrall sb .] To hold in thrall; to en- 
slave. Also fig. now chiefly in sense ' to hold 
spellbound by pleasing qualities’. 

In grateful Caesar who could Rome «. Cowpee. fig. 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape A fids. N. ul 
L 149. Hence Enthra’ldom [rare), the condition 
of being enthralled. Enthra*ller. Enthra lment, 
the action of enthralling! slavery. Chiefly fig. 

tEnthri-11, v . 1559* V- En " 1 + Thrill v.] 
tram. To pierce -1593. 

Enthrone (en)>rJu‘n), v. Also in-, 1606. 
[£ En- 1 + Throne.] 1. trams. To seat on a 

throne ; esp. to set (a king, bishop, etc.) on a 
throne as a formal induction to office; to invest 
with regal or episcopal authority. Also fig. 
a. To set as on a throne; to exalt 1699, 
x. [The] Bishop of Norwich was . . enthroned as 
Primate 1876. fig. Thera pride, enthroned in misty 
errourt, dwela \6a8. Hence Enthronement, the 
action of enthroning t the fact of being enthroned. 
Enthro*ni*a*tion. enthronement, var. Enthro’n- 
lie (Obi, 6XC. arch.). 

Enthuse (en)>i0'x) f o. orig. £7 S. slang. 
6 (Ger. Kiln). 6 (Fr. pew), il (Ger. Mtfller) 
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1859. [Back- formation from Enthusiasm.] 
To make or grow enthusiastic 
Enthusiasm (enj>i6xi,abr'm). 1603. [ad. 
late L. enthusiasmus , Gr. IvSovouiaphf, f. fv- 
0ouota(etv, f. Moveia the fact of being pos- 
sessed by a god.] tx. Possession by a god, 
supernatural inspiration, prophetic or poetic 
ecstasy -1807. Tb. Poetical fervour -1781. a. 
Fancied inspiration ; a conceit of rtivine tavour 
or communication. In 18th c. often : 111-regu- 
lated religious emotion or speculation (arch.) 
1660, g. Rapturous intensity of feeling on be- 
half of a person, cause, etc.; passionate eager- 
ness in any pursuit. (The current sense.) 1716. 

1. Doth he think they knew it by E. or Revelation 
fromHeaven Baxter, e. Everywhere the history of 
religion betrays a tendency to * 1841. 3. E. is very 

catching, especially when it is very eloquent 1817. 

Enthusiast (en)>i£*zi,dest). 1609. [ad. Gr. 
Movaiaa ttjs , see prec. ] f 1 . One who is (really 
or seemingly) possessed by a god. Also fig. 
-1700. a. ta. Eccl. Hist. One of a set of 4th c. 
heretics who laid claim to special revelations 
-1639. b. gen . One who imagines himself to 
receive special divine communications 1609. 
3. One who is full of enthusiasm (see Enthusi- 
asm 3). Occas., A visionary self-deluded per- 
son. 1764. 4. attrib. or adj. 1681. 

a. b. It is the believing those to be Miracles which 
are not, that constitutes an E. Wesley. 3. Para- 
celsus. .an astrological a. 1793. 

Enthusiastic (enjri#zi,£e*stik). 1603. [ad. 
Gr. MovatacrTiicbs; see prec.] 

A. adj. tx. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
possession by a deity Also fig. -1849. ta. 
Characterised by mystical delusions in religion ; 
transf. quixotic -1775. 3- Of the nature of, 

characterized by Enthusiasm 3. 1786. 

a. tratu f. An e. contempt of interest Johnson. 3. 
E. admirers of literature Lane. Hence Enthuaia*- 
stical a. (in same senses). Enthusiastically adv. 
tB. sb. «= Enthusiast x, 2b. -1707. 
Enthymematic, -al (e:n)>iiitfmfle‘tik, -il), 
a. 1588. [ad. Gr. h'OvprjpariKus (see next).] 
Of, pertaining to, or containing, an enthyraeme ; 
consisting of enthyraemes. 

Enthymeme (e’njrimftn). 15B8. [ad. L. 

enthymema (also used), a. Gr., f. MvpiurBai, 
f. tv + 9vfx6s mind.] +1. Rhet. An argument 
leased on probable premisses, as dist. from a 
demonstration -1841. 9. Logic . A syllogism 
with one premiss unexpressed: as, Cogito.ergo 
sum. (A misapprehension of • imperfect syllo- 
gism ’ applied to 1.) 1588. 

{a. The common form of Argumentation is E., which 
con-sUts of but two propositions Bowen. 

Entice (entai*s), v . ME. [a. OF. enticUr , 
en/icher ; perh. f. (ult.) L. in- (see In-) + titio 
brand, in sense * to add fuel to (a fire) * ; cf. 
Attice, and Tice.] tx* tram. To stir up, 
instigate -1628. 9. To allure, attract by the 

hope of pleasure or profit ; esp. to allure insidi- 
ously or adroitly. Also ah sol. MEL 

A My son, if sinners e. thee, consent thou not Prou. 
i. 10. Beer mingled wilh Honey, to e. the Wasps 
Evelyn Hence fEnti'ceable a. seductive. En- 
ti'ccr. Enti cing//4«. alluring. EnU*cingly 

I Enticement (entai-smgnt). ME. [a. OF.; 
see prec. and -ment.J tx. Incitement; concr. 
that which incites *-1587. 9. The action of 

alluring or attracting; attractive quality; concr. 
a means or method of enticing ; an allurement 

[ a^Vhat Inticement is there in common profane 
Swearing Bentley. 

Entier, Entierty, obs. ff. Entire, etc. 

Entity (emtifoi), v. rare . x8Sa. (f.enti-, 
crude form of L. Ens + -fy .1 To make into an 
entity, attribute objective existence ta Hence 
Bntlflca*tion. 

Entire (entai»n). MEL [a. OF. entier L. 
integrum , f in - not + * tag root of tangere to 
touch.] 

A. adj. L x. Whole; with no part excepted. 
9. Complete; tperfect ME. tb. Applied about 
1729 to * porter* -1839. 3. Thorough, total ME. 
fb. Of persons : wholly devoted ; unreserved 
-1718. 4. Unbroken, intact; undiminished 

r6oi. b. spec. Not castrated 1834. c. Of per- 
sons: Not fatigued, fresh. [$o L. integer.*] 
(arch.) 159a 5. Of one piece; continuous; in 
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Bat., etc. without notches or indentations 159a 
+6. Homogeneous; unmixed -1699. 

1. A day «. Milt. The e. Creation Wesley. Phs. 
E. tenancy (Law) ; a sole poaeeeeion in one man. E. 
control ofa business (mod.), a. An c. farm 1804. 3. 

E. liberty of conscience Macaulay. b. It is best to 
be courteous to all ; e. with few Bp. Hall. 4. With 
all the Fortifications e. vjvt. Apprehension, Memory, 
Reason, all e. DutleSl g. Of one entyre and perfect 
Chrysolite Oth. v, ii. 144. Last segment of the ab- 
domen e. or notched Starr. Phr. Rank g. (Mil.) 1 
t. e. forming an unbroken body, 

IL +1. Morally whole, blameless -X779. ta. 
Of integrity ; honest, upright -1707. t3- Of 

leelings, etc. : Unfeigned, sincere -17x6. t4- 

? Inward. Spenser F. Q. iv viii. st. 48. 

B. sb. 1. The whole. Now rare. 1597. 9. En- 
tirety 1692. s* An entire horse 1881 4. bhort 

for entire beer ; see A. I. 2 b. 1825. 

Hence Entirely adv. in an e. state or manner. 
EntiTeneaa, the quality, state, or condition of 
being e. 

Entirety (entai»uti). 1548, [ad. AF. en- 
tier tie, OF. entierett : — L. integritatem , f. in- 
teger \ see prec.] x. The state or condition of 
being entire; in Law, the entire and undivided 
possession of an estate. a. The whole ; the 
sum total 1856. 

x. The Christian Church taken in its e. Roukrtson. 
They shall not haue the land by entieriies, but by 
moities ioyntly Sir H. Finch. 

Entitative (e-ntitAiv), a. 1600. [ad.med.L. 
entitativus, f. entitatenr, see Entity.] 1. Per- 
taining to the mere existence of anything. a. 
Having real existence 1862. Hence E*ntita- 
tively adv . 

Entitle (entoifl), v. ME. [a. AF. end tier, 
OF. entituler, mod.F. intituler, f. (ult.) L. in 
+ ti tutus.] 

I. x. truns. To furnish with a heading, name, 
or designation (see Title j#.). tb. To ascribe 
to an author -1724. 9. To speak of by a title 

or designation MEL t*S-To write down under 
titles or headings -1582. 

x. I will intitle this boke the Golden boke Law 
Berners. b. A booke, entitled to sainct Augustine 
Cranmer. 

IL 1. To furnish with a title to an estate* 
Hence gen. to give a rightful claim to anything. 
1468. ta. To regard as having a title to some- 
thing, or as being the agent, cause, or subject 
of anything >1690. tb. To Impute (something) 
to -1665. 

x. Entitled to any timber felled by the tenant for 
life Cruise. Entitled to complain of neglect Ht- 
Maetimeau. a. b. Intitling the Opinion of Inten* 
tional Species to Aristotle Glanvill. 

EntJtule, obs. var. of Intitule p. (< arch.). 
Entity (e*ntUi). 1596. [ad. late L. entita- 
tem , f. ens, entis ; see Ens.] i. Being, existence^ 
as opp. to non-existence; the existence, as dist. 
from the qualities or relations, of anything. •» 
That which makes a thing what it is ; essence, 
essential nature 1643. 8* concr. An Ens, as 

dist. from a function, attribute, relation, etc, 
1628. 4. ‘ Being ’ generally 1604. 

x. Both Night end Coldnesse. . have reall entitle H. 
More. 3. An ideal E., like the Utopia Bolimcbboul 
Ento- (e*nt0), prefix (bef. a vowel usually 
ent -), repr. Gr. tvr6s within, inside : as in 
E'ntoblast [Gr. fiKaorb * sprout], the nucleolus 
of a cell. Entocu’neiform a . [see Cuneiform], 
the innermost ol the three cuneiform bones. 
E*ntocyst [see Cyst], 'the inner layer of the 
cuticular envelope 01 the Polyeoa* (Syd. Sac. 
Lex.). Bmtodenn [Gr. hippa], the outer layer 
of the blastoderm, also called hypoblast. Ento- 
ga t stric a. [see Gastric], pertaining to the 
interior of the gastric cavity. Entoglo'nsul a, 
[Gr. yAahrua 4- -AL], a term applied to one ol 
the bones of the hyoidean arch in some fishes, 
which supports the tongue. Entome*tatarae 
[tnod.L. metatarsus], (he bones between the 
tarsus and the toes. Emtoperi'pheral a. [see 
Peripheral], a term applied to feelings ini- 
tiated within the body, as hunger. E*ntophyte 
[Gr. <pvr6v\ a plant growing within the sub- 
stance of other plants or animals ; hence Ento- 
pfcytfca. Entopro'ctouao. [Gr. upomrbs anus], 
belonging to the Entoprocta , k class of Polysoa, 
in which the anus lies within the circle of tenta- 
cles. EntopteTygoid 0. [see Pterygoid], 
'an oblong and thin bone attached to the inner 
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border of the palatine and pterygoid* (Gunther). 
Entoptic a. (see Optic], relating to the appear- 
ance of the different internal structures of the 
eye ; henoe Ento*ptica sb. Entoate*raal a. [see 
Sternal], pertainifig to the entostemum or 
median piece of the orfeastbone, very largely 
developed in birds. Ento'tic a. [see OticJ, 
pertaining to or occurring in the inner ear. 
Emtotym panic a. [see Tympanic], situated 
within the tympanum. 

Entoil (entoH), v . arch. i6ai. [f. En- 1 
♦ Toil sb. i ~] To bring into toils or snares; to 
entrap. Chiefly fig. 

So mused awhile, entoyled in woofed fantasies 
Keats. 

Entomb (enttf-m), v . 1576. [a. OK. en- 

tou ruber, mod. entomber , f. en + tombed] x . To 
place in, or as in, a tomb; to bury. a. To serve 
as a tomb for (lit. and fig.) 1631. Hence En- 
to-mbment, the action of entombing. 

Entomic (entp’mik), a . x86a. [f. Gr. Ivrotxa 
insects + -ic.J Of or pertaining to insects. So 
Ento'mical. (Diets.) 

Entomo- (entdmp*-, entp*md>, emtoin#-). 
comb. f. Gr. Ivto/sos adj. ‘ cut up in neut. pi. 
'insects’; see Insect. 

Entomo'genona a. [Gr. + -OUS], Bot. 
having its growth in the body of insects. Ento‘" 
molite | Gr. Aidor], Geol. a fossil insect. Ento- 
mo meter [Gr. tiirpov], an inslmment for 
measuring insects. Entomo'phagan iGr. <pa- 
7«V + -an], Zool. one of the Entomophaga or 
insect-eaters — in mammals, a division of the 
Marsuptatia , in insects of the Hymenoptera . 
Entomo'ph&gous a. f Gr. <payeiv + -ous], insect- 
eating. Entomo'philoua a. [Gr. <pl\os + - ous 1 , 
Bot. u^ed of plants in which fertilization is ef- 
fected through the agency of insects. Entomo*- 
•tracan a. [Or. oarpnitov shell 4 -an], Zool . , 
etc. of or belonging to the Entomostraca , one 
of the orders of the Crustacea ; also as sb. 
So Entomo*stracous a. Entomo ‘toray [Gr. 
-roftia], 'Zool. tiie science of the dissection of 
insects ; hence Entomo'tomist, one who dis- 
sects insects. 

Entomoid (entdmoid), a. 1835. [f. as 

prec. + -oid.] Insect-like. Also quasi-r 3 . 
Entomology (ent6mp l6d^i). 1766. [ad. F. 
entomo logie, f. (ult.) Entomo- + Gr. \oyla (see 
-LOGY).] That branch of natural history which 
deals with insects. 

Hence E-ntomolo*gical a. of or pertaining to 
e. or insects. Entomologist, one who studies 
e. EntomoTogixe v. to study e. ; to collect 
specimens, or ob erve the habits, of insects. 
Entone (entdu n ), v. 1485. [a. F. entonner.'] 
«= Intone. 

Entonic (entp'nik), a. Tf. Gr. fvrovot 
strained 4 -IC.] Med. ' Having exaggerated ac- 
tion, or great tension * (Syd. Soc. Cox.). 
tEnto-rtill, v. 1639. [ad. F. entortiller, f. 
en * tor tiller to twist, ad. late L. tortillare , f. 
(ult.) L. torquere,") To entwine, coil -1653. 
Hen e +Entortilla*tion, the action of twisting. 
Entosthoblast (entysjwblnst]. 1884. [f. 

Gr. IvrooBe + -BLAST. ] A granule within the 
nucleolus of a nucleated cell. 

Entour, v. 1633. [ad. F. entonrerl] +L 
To surround (with a halo or the like) -1653. 
a. Iier. Said (in pa. pple.) of a shield decorated 
with branches 1847. 

II Entourage (fijatnra *3]. 183a. [Fr. ; f. (ult.) 
en in + tour circuit.] Surroundings, environ- 
ment; esp. the set of persons who are in atten- 
dpme on a superior. 

The e. which Rurrounded Elizabeth Froude. 
Entozoon (ento/^u-^i'). 1834. [f. Ento- + 
Gr. f for animal.] Zool. A parasitic animal 
that lives within another. Also attrib. In pi. 
entozo*a, an artificial class of animals, taking 
their name merely from their mode of existence. 
Also Entozo*al a. of or pertaining to the 
Entosoa ; also, caused bv the presence of Ento- 
noa. So Entozo’ic a . E ntozoolo’gically adv. 
with reference to entozoology. EntoxooToglst. 
EntozooTogy, that part of zoology which treats 
of the Entosoa. 

D Entr'acte (SfitrakO. 1863. [Fr., f. entre + 
actcf] a. The interval between two acts of a 
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play. b. A dance, piece of music, etc. per- 
formed between the acts. 
tl|Entra*da. 1618. [Sp. entrada.) Income, 
revenue -1654. 

Entrail (e*ntr#il), sb l Chiefly in pi. ME. 
(a. OF. entraille — Pr. intralia late L. in- 
tralia , neut. pi. of *intralis inward, f. inter ; 
see Interior. Cf. L. interanea entrails.] ti. 
collect, sing. The intestines or internal parts 
-165a. a. sing. An internal organ; «L.t dscus 
1483. 3. pi. The internal parts of man or other 

animals ; spec, the bowels, the intestines ME. 
t4. transf -* ‘ heart *, * soul ’ -1790. 5. The 

inner parts of anything. Now rare. X490. 

4. In her entrayles all malice was enclosed Lydg. 
<. The other entralles of the earth ; as Pitch, Chalke, 
lyme Fulbeckk. To look into the entrals of this 
Sacrament 1655. 

fEntrai l, sb .2 [f. next.] The action of En- 
trail v. ; a coil. Spenser. 
fEntraH, v. 1577. [ad. OF. entreillier, f. 
en- + treille trellis- work.] trans. To entwine, 
interlace -1736. 

Entrain (entr/i-n), z».l 1568. [ad. F. en- 
tratner, f. en~ (L. inde) away + trainer to drag.] 
trans. To drag away with or after oneself. Now 
rare . Also t fig. 

Yeares entraine me if they please, but backward 
Flokio. 

EntraPn, v 2 1881. [f. En -1 + T rain j£.] 
To put into or board a railway-train. 
Entrammel (entne*m£l), v. 1598. [I. En-' 
+ TRAMMKL] To put into trammels; to en- 
tangle, fetter. 

Entrance (e-ntr&ns), sb. 1536. [a . OF., f 
entrer to enter; see -ANCE.] i. The action of 
coming or going in; the coming (of an actor) 
upon the stage 1600. b. fig. 1526. c. Short 
for entrance money 168 t. a. Power, right, or 
opportunity of entering (lit. and fig.) 1576. t3- 

The beginning or commencement ; the first pnrt 
-1765. 4* concr. A door, gate, avenue, passage, 

etc. for entering. Also, the point at which any- 
thing enters or is entered. 1 S35. 5- Naut. The 

part of a ship that comes first (in the water); 

' the bow of a vessel, or form of the fore-body 
under the load-water line ' (Smyth) 1781. t6. 

The action of entering in a record ; an entry 
-1620. 7. attrib ns entrance-hall, etc. 1681. 

1. The e. of the Royal party 1819. They haue their 
Exits and their Entrances A. Y. L. It. vii. 141. b. 
Before they made an e. upon more solemn debates 
Clarendon, a. Free e. and safe egress Lvrr on. 3. 
At the E. of the Spring Evelyn. 4. The e. of a tent 
Shaks., of a harbour 1849. 

Entrance (entrerns), v. 1593. [f. En-* + 
Trance.] i. trans. To throw into a trance 
1608. a.Toput * out of oneself’; to overpower 
with delight, tear, etc. 1598; to carry away in 
or ns in a trance (from, to) 1593. 

1. Angel Forms, who lay intrans\ Milt. P. L .. 1. 
301. a. So stand the Sea-men .. Entraunch'd wiih 
what this man of God recited Quahlrs. Hence En- 
tra'ncedly adv. Entra'nceraent, the action of 
eniranunc l entranced state. Entrancing ppl. a. 
transporting. Entra*ncingly adv. 

Entrant (e*nti&nt). 1635. [a. F. entrant, 
pr. pple. of entrer ; cf. Intrant.] 

A. sb. One who or that which eaters (sec 

Eni erz/.X Also fig. I 

B. adj. That enters 164®. 

Entrap (entrarp), v . 1534. [ad. OF. en 
traper, ent rapper, f. en- + trappe Trap.] i. 
trans. To catch in or as in a trap; to bring un- 
awares into difficulties or dangers ; to beguile 
(to, into). 9. To involve in conti adictions 1611. 

1. Toft the wild elephant Goi.dhm, Manuel.. was 
. .in trapped in the straights of Cilicia, and his Army 
miserably cut off Wanley. Hence Entra*pmcnt. 
Entra'pper. Entra'ppingly adv . so as to e. 
Entreasure (entre* situ), v. 1597. [(. En- 1 
+ Treasure r.] x. To store up in or as in a 
treasury, ta. To stock with treasure. Chapman. 
fEntrea t, sb. 1485. [f. next.] Entreaty, 
supplicatio 1 -1650. 

Entreat (cntrrt), v. Also in- (arch.) ME 
T nd. OF. entraiter, f. en- (see En- l ) + traiter to 
Treat.] 

L 1. To treat (a person, etc.) in a (specified) 
way. Obs. or arch . ta. To handle -xo8i. ta* 
intr. To treat of or upon -1681. t4* intr. To 

treat with a person ; of, occas. about , fori also 
simply -1603. 
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s. Their authors . . spitefully entreated as mono, 
maniacs 1864. 4. To in treat with him of peace 

Knolles. 

H. tx. intr . To plead for- 1818. a. trans 

To ask earnestly for; chiefly with clause as obj . 
1600. g. To request earnestly; to beseech, im- 
plore 1 502. t4* To prevail on by supplication 

or solicitation; to persuade by pleading. Also, 
to induce. -1638. 

I. The prisoner* entreated for their release Jas. 
M ill. a. To e. of the gods what they will not give 
1878. 3. I e. my reader to think Berkeley. 4. God 
was intreated and Moses prevailed >638. 

Hence t Entre a*table, intr ea* table a. that can 
be handled 1 manageable 1 placable. Entrea'table- 
ness. f£ntrea*tance, al*o in-, treatment 1 inter- 
cession. tEntrea'ter. tEntrea*tful (rare), sup- 
plicating. Entrea tingly adv. tEntrea*tive a. 
of the nature of, or characterized by, entreaty. En* 
treatment (now arch.), treatment} fnegotiaiiont 
teonve-rsation. 

Entreaty (entrrti). 1523. [f. Entrkatw.] 
tx. Treatment; handling; management -167a 
fa. Negotiation -160J. 3. Earnest request, 

solicitation, supplication 1573. 

^ The poore vsetb intreaties Pro v. xviii. 93. 

ntrechat (antrjja;. 1775. [Fr., ad. It. 

(capriola) intreeciata a complicated caper. | A 
feat in dancing, in which the dancer leaps from 
the ground and stnkes the heels together a 
number of times 

|| Entr6e (antre). 178a. [Fr.] I. The action 
or manner of entering; also, privilege of en- 
trance; admission. a. Cookery. A made dish, 
served before *he joint 1850. 3. Mus. 'The 

opening piece (after the overture) of an opera 
or ballet ’ (Grove). 

1 E'ntremess. ME. [a. OFr. ent rentes (mod. F. 
entremets), f. entre+mis (mod F. wets) : — L 
mis sum something placed.] Something served 
between the courses of a banquet -1708. 
||Entremets . pi. 1475. [mod.F. ; 

see prcc. | 1. Side dishes, a. Anttq. A spec- 

tacular interlude between the courses of a 
banquet 1863. 

Entrench, in- (en-,intre*nj). 1555. [f.EN- 1 , 
In- + Tklnch sb. and v. In recent use entrench 
is favoured.] X.Mil . To place within a trench; 
to surround or fortify with trenches. Also 
transf. and fig. fa- To make by cutting -1601. 
3. intr. To encroach or trespass; to Trench, 
q. v. Now rare. 1633. 

1. Here he found the enemy strongly entrenched 
Burke, fig. Entrenched within tradition, custom, 
authority, and law Berkeley, a. Alts Well 11. i. 45* 
3. To e. upon the privileges of parliament 1B31. 

Entrenchment, in- (en-, intre njm&nt). 
1590. |f. prec. +-MENT.] 1. The action of 

entrenching (Diets.) ; concr. a line of trenches, 
a post fortified by trenches ; loosely, a fortifica- 
tion. fa. Encroachment, intrujon -1694. 

z. The 52nd regiment .. carried the e. with the 
bayonet VV Ellington, a. An e. upon their Preroga- 
tive Seldkn- 

|j Entrepot (antr^pd". 1731. [Fr.; f. L. inter 
t positum neut, pa. pple. of ponere. | 1. Tem- 

porary deposit of goods, etc. ; chiefly concr. a 
storehouse, depot. Alsoyf^. 9. A commercial 
centre ; a place to which goods are brought for 
distribution. Also attrib., as in ent refb/ -trade. 

8- A mait or place where goods aie de- 
posited. free of duty, for exportation. 

II Entrepreneur (antr/pr?uor). 1878. [Fr., f. 
entreprendere to undertake.] a. The director 
or manager of a public musical institution, b. 
One who gets up entertainments, c. Pol, Econ. 
A contractor acting as intermediary between 
capital and labour 1885. 

|| Entresol (e*nia.i^l, F. afitrasoK 1711. 
j i*r. ; f. entre + sol the ground.) A low story 
placed between the ground floor and the first 
floor of a building; a mezzanine, 
l Entri ke, v. ME. [n. OF. enltiquer (alt,) 
L. in tricare , f. in + trie* quirks, tricks. Cl 
Intricate, Intrigue.] i. To ensnare, be- 
guile -1545. a. To complicate -1549* 

!| Entrochus (e*ntr<?k£s). Fl.entrochL 1676. 
f mod.L., f. Gr. 4 rpoySr wheel.] Palxont. 
A name for the wheel-like plates of which cer- 
tain crino’ds are composed. Hence Emtrochal 
a, pertaining to, or containing, entrocld. var. 
Emtrochite. (Diets.) 

H Entropion, entropium Centra -pi »gn, -$m). 
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1875. [mod. L., f. Or. ivrpouq, f. iv + rpiwtiv 
to turn.] Path. Introversion of the eyelids. 

Entropy (e-ntnfpi). 1868. [f. Gr. rporrf) 

transformation, after Energy. First proposed 
by Clausius (1865) in sense * transformation- 
contents* of a system.] Physics. The name 
given to one of the quantitative elements which 
determine the thermodynamic condition of a 
portion of matter. 

A portion of matter at uniform temperature retains 
its entropy unchanged so long as no beat passes to or 
from it, but if it receives a quantity of heat without 
change of temperature, the entropy i< increased by 
an amount equal to the ratio of the mechanical equi- 
valent of the quantity of the beat to the absolute 
measure of the temperature on the thermodynamic 
scale. The entropy of a system . . is always Increased 
by any transport of heat within the system 1 hence 
'the entropy of the universe tends to a maximum* 
(Oausius). 

Entrust, in- (en-, intrirst), v. 1 66a. [f. 

En- 1 + Trust sb. The form intrust is obso- 
lescent.] 1. trans. To invest with a trust; to 
commission or employ (a person) in a manner 
implying confidence. a. To confide the care 
or disposal of to, t with 1618. 

1. Those entrusted in the flecte to inform us Parrs. 
To e. new universities with power to confer degrees 
M. Arnold. a. To r, an errand to a boy Da For, 
one's safety to a boat {mod.). Hence Entnrst- 
ment, the action of entrusting} the fact of being en- 
trusted 1 ftbat with which one is entrusted. 

Entry (entri). [ME. entre(e, a. F. cntrte 
: — late L. in t rat a, f. intrare (F. entrer) to 
Enter.] i. The action of coming or going in 
or into; the coming (of an actor) upon the stage. 
Also transf ncn&fig. a. Law. a. The actual 
ttking possession of lands and tenements, by 
entering or setting foot on the same 1491. b. 
An act essential to complete the offence of 
burglary 1769. a* ta. A dance introduced be- 
tween the parts of an entertainment -1675. b. 
A/us. ^ Entree 3. 1728. t4. ^ Entrance 

2. -1615. 5. concr ; That by which entrance is 

made ; a door, a gate ; a passage ; the mouth 
(of a river). Also^y. ME. b. transf. A passage 
common to two or more houses; an alley (now 
dial.)', also, tan avenue ME. 6. The action 
of entering something in a list, record, account- 
book, etc. Also concr. that which is so entered. 
*553- to. The list of competitors entering (for 
a race, etc.) 1885. c. The entering at the 
custom house of the nature and quantity of 
goods in a sh p's cargo 1692. 7. attrib ., as in 

entry-e’erk, etc. 1471. 

x. l>ince our e. into the ice Kank. fit;. To find e 
into the mind Chalmrms. 4. Free entree, e^resse, 
and regresse 1574 5. At the entrie of which nuer he 

stayed his course Hakluyt. 6. A notary made an c. 
of this act Bacon. Phr. Double R. j the method of 
b«>okkeepmg in which every item, is entered twice, 
once to the credit of *ne account in the ledger, and 
once to the debit of another. Single R. 1 the method 
in which each item (as a general rule) is entered only 
in one account. c. Phr. Port 0/ e. 1 the port at 
whi'.h imported goods are entered. 

tEntu*ne, v. ME. ^var. of Entone, q. v.] 
1, trans. To intone. Also absol, -1627. 2. 

To bring into tune -1530. Hence tEntirne sb. 
tune; melody (rare). 

Entwine, In- (en-, intwsin), v. 1597. [f. 
En* 1 . In- + Twine t\] 1. trans. To twine, 

twist, or wreathe together or round 1616 ; to 
form by twining 1700. Also intr. for re/l. Also 
fig, a. To clasp; to enfold, embrace. Also 
fig. 1633. 

s. lntwinc..the flesh-like Columbine With Pinckes 
W. Browns. For him may Love the myrtle wreath 
e. Landor. Hence Entwine ment. 

Entwist, Iiv* (en-, in,twi-9t), v. 1590- [i* 
En- 1 , Jn-+ Twist v,] To clasp with, or form 
into, a twist; to twist In with, 

+Entwl*t(e, v. 154 a. [Altered f. Atwite ; 
cf. Twit.] To twit or twit with -1608. 
Enucleate (/nlfikli,*»t), v. 1548. ff. L. 
tnucleat -, enucleare , f. 4 + nucleus kernel.] 1. 
fig. To extract Hie kernel from; to lay open, 
clear, explain, a. Surg. To extract (a tumour, 
etc.) from its capsule. Also absol. 1878. 

«• Enucleating the sense which underlies a difficult 
construction 1859. 

Enucleation 1650, [f. L. 

enucleare.'] x. The action of enucleation; un- 
folding. explanation. a. Surg. The shelling 
out of a tumour, etc. from its capsule 1874* 
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Enula campana ; see Elecampane. 

Enumerable, Enumerate, erron. ff. In- 
numerable, Innumerate. 
t Enumerate, pa. ppU. 1646. [ad. L. enu- 
meratus ; see next.] — Enumerated -17x1. 

Enumerate (/iu£'mgr*it), v. 1647. [f. L. 
enumerate, enumerare, f. e + numerare to count.] 
trans. To count, ascertain the number of; more 
j usually, to mention separately, as if for counting; 
j to specify as in a catalogue or list. 

The priest pardons no Sins but those which are 
enumerated Ter. Taylor. The enumerated popula- 
tion of London. .was 3,951,804 Census 1871. Hence 
Enu'merative a. that enumerates I concerned with 
enumeration. Enu'merator, one who enumerates. 

Enumeration (/ni*:mer*»*j9n). 1551. [a. 
F., ad. L. enumerattonem ; see prec.] 1. The 
action of ascertaining the number of something; 
esp. a census 1577. a. The action of specifying 
seriatim; concr. a catalogue, list 1551. 8* Rhet, 

tr. L. enumeratio: A recapitulation, in the 
peroration, of the heads of an argument. 

a. The e. of these circumstances is not to restrict the 
generality of the enactment Ld. St. Lronards. 

Enundable (Jhs-nfifth’l), a. 165 a. f f. L. 
enuntiare; see next.) That admits of being 
enunciated. 

Enunciate (/nirnji^'t), v. 1623. [f. L. 

enuntiat -, ppl. stem of enuntiare , f. e + nuntius 
messenger.] 1. trans. To give definite expres- 
sion to (a proposition, etc.). a. «• Enounce 
2. 1864. 3. « Enounce 3. 1759. 

x. The dogmas enunciated in the Lambeth articles 
1853. 3. Each enunciates with a human tone 1759. 

Hence Enu*nciAtive a. that serves to e, j declara- 
tory, pertaining to vocal utterance. Enu*nci&tively 
adv. Entrnciator, one who or that which enunci- 
ates. tEnu*nciatory a, enunciative. 

Enure (eniGai), v. 1489. [f. En- 1 + Urr, 
a. OF. auvre operation. Now repl. by Inure, 
exc. in sense 3. J +1. - Inure v. a. -161a. n. 
= Inure v. x. 1489. 3. intr. Chiefly Law. To 

come into operation; to have effect; to be 
available ; to be applied (to the use of) 1607. 

a. Troops enured to toil Addison. 3, The dignity 
enures only to the grantee for life Blackstone. 

|| Enuresis (emiuTsis). 1800. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Ivcvpuv to urinate in. j Path. Incontinence of 
urine. 

tEnva-saal, v. 1605. [f. En- 1 + Vassal.] 
trans. To make a vassal of. Also fig. -1660. 
Hence fEnvasBalage (rare). 
fEnvau-lt, v. 1523. [f. En-I + Vault sb.] 
To arch over; also, to entomb -1745. 

Enveigle; tee In-. 

Enveil (env/i- 1 ), v. 1555. [f. En -1 + Veil 
sb . ] To cover with, or as with, a veil. 

Envelop (enve*lap\ v . ME. [a. OF. en- 
voluper t enveloper (mo J . F. enveloppcr), f. en- (see 
En-*) + *volup-, *vehfp-, of unkn. origin.) 1, 
trans. To wrap up in, or as in a garment, etc. ; 
to serve os a wrapping or case for 1595. Also 
fig. a. To wrap, surround on all sides. Const. 
in, with. Also fig. 147 4. b. Mil . To effect the 
surrounding of (the enemy). t3- catachr. To 
line. Spenser P. Q. 11. vii. 4. 

x. Envoliped in ttyune Chauckr, in cotton Lycll, 
by the eartn 1870. a. A cloud of smoke envelops 
either host Duydkn. lnvelloped in vapours 176a. 

Envelope (e nv£l0np,fihv’l/>p),.r£. 

F. envelop pe, f. envelopper\ see prec.1 1. That 
in which anything is enveloped; 'a wrapper, 
integument, covering * (J.) 1715. Pd&ofig. a. 
spec. The cover of a letter X714. 3. Rot. The 

calyx or the corolla, or both together 1830. 4. 

Astron. The nebulous covering of the head of 
a comet, the coma 1830. 5. Port if. ' A work 
of earth, sometimes in form of a single parapet, 
and at others like a small rampart ’ fStocqucler). 
8* A lath. The locus of the ultimate intersections 
of consecutive curves in u system of curves 1871. 

Envelopment (enve'topmgntV 1763. [f. 
Envelop v . + -ment.] The action of envelop- 
ing; the state of being enveloped; concr. a 
covering, wrapper. Also fig. 

Envenom (envenom), v. [ME. envenimen , 
nd. OF. envenimer, £, en- (see En- 1 ) + OF. 
venim (mod. vmin) L. venenum poison.] 
ti. trans. To poison by contact, bite, Inocula- 
tion, etc. Also absol. -1725. a. To put venom 
or poison on ; to taint with poison ; to render 
noxious ME. b. To infuse venom or bitterness 
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into; to embitter, make virulent 1533. 8- fig* 

To corrupt, vitiate ME. 
t. A Toad may envenome outwardly 1665. a. To 

e. arrowes Edkn, To a thoughtes Grafton^ a crime 
1658' hatred Mill. 3. A universal! tetter of impurity 
had invenom'd every part Milton. 

Enve 'nomed, ppl. a. ME. [f. prec.] x. 
tCharged with venom ; smeared with venom ; 
poisoned -18x0. a. fig. Virulent, malignant, 
embittered ME. 

I s. As when Alcides . . felt th* envenom'd robe Milt. 
fEnve*nomoufl, a. ME. [ad. OF. enveni - 
tne us.] Poisonous -1624. 
jEnve*rmeil, ».?ME. [ ad . OF. envemieillet. 

f. en- (see En- 1 ) + vermeil ; see VERMEIL.] 
trans. To tinge as with vermilion ; to make 
ruddy -1822. 

Enviable (cnvifib’l), a. 1602. [See -able.] 
That is to be envied. 

An e. mediocrity of fortune Carkv, Hence E'n- 
viableneaa. Enviably adv. 

Envier (e*nviai). 1509. [f. Envy v . + -kr >.] 
One who envies. 

Never bride had fewer enviers 176a. 

Envigor, var. In vigour v. 
lEnvi ned, ppl. a. [ad. F. envin/.] Stored 
with wine. Chaucer. 

Envious (e*nvi2b) l a. ME. [a. AF. envious, 
OF. envious (mod.F. envieux) ; — L. imiidiosus , 
f. invidia Envy.] x . Full of envy, affected or 
actuated by envy; vexed at the good fortune 
or qualities of another. Const, ^against, lat, 
of, fto with sb. or inf. ta. Full of ill-will , 
malicious -1713. ta. Full of emulation -1821. 
+4. Grudging, excessively careful -1667. tg. 
Invidious; odious -1640. +6. Enviable -1665. 

x. Neither be thou enuious at the wicked Prov. 
xxiv. 19. E. of my diamond Lytton. The e. who 
but breathe in others* pain Byron. 3. Foremost in 
the e. lace Kkats. 4. No men are oo e. of their 
health Jkr. Taylor. 6. So e. a place Pkivs. Hence 
E'nvioualy mlv. E'nviouaneaa. 

Environ, sb. Obs. in sing. ME. [a. OF. 
sing, environ (subseq. a. mod.F. pi. environs ), 
f. tne adv.] ti. sing. Compass, circuit. Only 
in ME 2. In mod. Eng. pi. Environs (en- 
vaiTanx, e*nvironz). The outskirts, surrounding 
districts, of a town 1665. 

a. London and its Environ* Evklvn. Hence En- 
viTonage (rare), surroundings. Envi'ronal a 
arising from relations to the environment. 

Environ (envoi Ton), v. ME. [a. F. envi- 
ronner, f. environ round about; see next.] 1. 
trans. To form a ring round, surround, en- 
circle; to beset ; to beleaguer. Also fig. of cir- 
cumstances, dangers, etc. a. To envelop, en- 
close ME t3. To go round in a circle *-1647. 

x. Hands environed t>y the sea Gougk. Colonel 
Pride.. had environed the hou*te with two regiments 
IIuMa fig. What Perils do inviron The Man that 
meddles with cold Iron Butlrr Hud. I. iii. x. 8. 
Gravely-gladsomc light environed them Landor. 

fEnviTOil. ME. [a. F. environ , f. en + OF. 
*viron circuit, related to virer to VEER.] 

A. adv. Round about; in the neighbourhood 
-1600. 

B. prep. Round, about -1450. 

Environment (envai'renm&it), 1603. [f. 

Environ v. + -ment.] x. The action of en- 
vironing ; the state of being environed. •• 
That which environs; esp. the conditions or in- 
fluences under which any person or thing lives 
or is developed 1827. 

a In such an element with such an e. of circum- 
stances Carlylb. The organism is continually adapted 
to its e. 1874. 

Environs ; see Environ sb. 

Envisage (envi-iddg), v. 1820. [a. F. en- 
visager, f. en- (see En- 1 ) + visage face,T x , trans. 
To look in the face of; also fig. a. To set be- 
fore the mind's eye; to contemplate 1837. 

t. To e. circumstance, all calm Kkats, a. From 
the very dawn of existence the Infant must a. self 
M 'Cosh. H enee Envi'aagement, envisaging. 
tEnvolume (envp*li«m), v. rare. 1632. [f. 
En- 1 + Volume. ] To form into, or incorporate 
with, a volume. 

Envolnpe^n, obs- f. Envelope v . 

Envoy (emvoi), sb. 1 Also (in Fr, form) 
l'envoi; see L’Envoy. ME. [a. OF. envoy(e 
(mod.F. envoi), f. OF. envoiier (mod. envoyeri 
to send, f. en wfr on the way.] x. The final 
stanza of a poem Containing an address to the 
reader or the person to whom It is dedicated ; 


6 (Gcr. KMn). * (Fr. pen), fl (Ger. Miller). Hi (Fr. dtrne). 0(cwrl). i (*•) (thsre). / (*) (r#rfn), f (Fr. foire). 5 (frk, fom, 
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the concluding strophe, as of a ballade or chant 
royal, having a prescribed metrical form (arch.)* 
9. The action of dispatching a messenger or 
parcel; hence, a mjssion, errand {arch.) 1795. 
Envoy (e'nvoi),^.^ 1666. [an altered lorm 

of F. envoy d (previously used unchanged).] x. 
A public minister sent by one sovereign or 
government to another for the transaction of 
diplomatic business Now esp. a minister pleni- 
potentiary, ranking below an ambassador, and 
above a ' charg'd d'affaires 9. An agent, com- 
missioner. deputy, messenger, representative 
1696. Hence Emvoyahip, the office, position, 
•r function of an e. 

Envy (e*nvi) ? sb. [ME. envic, a. F. L. 
invidia , f. invldus, related to invidtre to look, 
upon (in a bad sense), f. in + videre. ] +1. Ill- 

will, malice, enmity -1707. b. as tr. L. invidia ; 
Odium, unpopularity -1679. ta. Harm, mis- 
chief -1460. 3. Mortification and ill-will occa- 

sioned by the contemplation of another’s 
superior advantages ME. ; concr. the object of 
envy 1836. 4. fa. Emulation -1635. b. A 

longing for another’s advantages 1733. +5. 

Desire ; enthusiasm -1607. 

1. No lawful meanes can carrie me Out of enuies 
reach Merck. V. iv. i, ro. 3. E. . , es joye of ober 
mens harme and sorowe of oper mens welefare 1440. 
AlL.saue only hee, Did that they did, in enuy of 
great Caesar ful. C \ v. v. 70. Enuie striketb mosr 
spitefully at the fairest A.V. Trans/. Pref. a. The 
little envies of them [women] looneanother Drydkn. 
4. b. Your success excites my e. {mad.). 

Envy (e*nvi),z/.l ME. [ad. b'.envicr:— med. 
L. invidiare, f. L. invidia Envy sb. The stress 
Jenvai *) still survives dial., esp. in Sc. J 1 . tram. 
To feel envy at the superior advantages of ; to 
regard with discontent another’s possession of 
(some superior advantage). Also in more 
neutral sense : To wish oneself on a level with 
(another) in some respect, or possessed of (some- 
thing which another has), fa. To feel a grudge 
against -1630. t3- tram. To begrudge ; to 

treat grudgingly Also absol. -1770. t4. intr. 

To have envious, grudging, or malevolent feel- 
tog*M77. . . 

x. I. .owe no man hate, enuie no mans happinesse 
A. Y. L. in. ii. 78. I e. him for walking . . with you 
Middleton. Ah ! much 1 e. thee thy boys Craiibk. 
3. But that sweet Cord i all . . She did to him e. Spenser 
E. Q. 111. v. 50. Antiquity enuieth there bhould be 
new additions Baoom. 4. Phr. Ta e. at « senses 
x-3 : But now 1 enuie at their libertie Shake. 
•fEnvy, r. a ME. [a. OF. envter L. in- 
vitare to challenge; cf. Vie.] a. intr. To vie. 
b. To vie with, seek to rival -i6ai 
As thogh the erthe enuye wolde To be gayer than 
the heuen Chaucer. 

Enwall, In- (en-, inwg’l), v. 1533- P* 

In- + Wall, j To enclose within a wall; also, 
to serve as a wall to. Also Jig, 

Enwallow ; see En- pref 1 3. 
fEnwbeel, v. rare. 1604. [f. En- * + 

Wheel sb. J To encircle -1621. 

Enwiden; see En- pref . 1 3. 

Enwind, in- (en-, inwaimd), v. 1850. [f. 
En-, In- + Wind v. | tram To wind itself 
around; to encircle {lit. and fig.). 

Let her great Danube rolling fair E. her isles 
Tennyson. 

En woman; see En- pref, 1 a. 

Enwomb (enwiiTn), v . 1590. [f. En-> + 
Womb. ] 1. tram. To make pregnant; also fig. 

9. To hold in or as m the womb lObs 1601. 
3. transfi To plunge into, bury in, the womb or 
bowels of 1591. 

Enwrap, In- (en-,inrse*p), t/. ME [f. En- 1 , 
In- f Wrap v ] 1. tram To wrap, envelop, 

enfold. Also transf and fig. a. fig. a. To 
contain implicitly 1642. b. To wrap in slumber, 
engross in thought, etc 1589. tc. To involve, 
implicate (in danger, difficulty, etc.) -1836. 

b. If s uch h oly »o<ig E. our fancy long MtLTOM. 
Hence f£nw la'pment, also in-, rare , the action of 
enwrapping 1 the being enwrapped j a wrapping, 
covering 

En wreathe, In- (en-, inrrfl), v. i6ao. [f. 
EN- 1 , In- + Wreathe v. ) To surround or 
encircle with or as with a wreath 

Enzootic (enzi^ tik). 1880. [X Gr. b> + 

{ for + -IC, after chaotic, etc.] 

Am adj. * Applied to diseases of cattle peculiar 
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to a district, climate, or season * {Syd. Sac. 
Lex.). B. sb. An enzootic disease. 

Enzyme (enzaim). 1881. Also U.S. 
enzym. [ad. G. enzym , f. mod. Gr. tripos 
leavened. | Biochtm. Any of a class of complex 
organic substances that cause chemical trans- 
formations of material in plants and animals ; 
formerly called ferment . Hence Enzymic a. 
Eo-, prefix, comb. f. Gr. dawn, as in : 
Eoli thic a. pertaining to the earliest age of 
man that is characterized by the use of worked 
flint instruments. Eozoic (i\Ozd*’lk) a. [Gr. 
£$ov animal], characterized by the earliest ap- 
pearance of animal life ; said of the Latifentian 
strata and their period. 

Eoan (i,J u*a n ), a. 1619. [f. T.. etms, a. Gr. 
7 ]$>os t {. 1 dawn.] Of or pertaining to the 
dawn ; eastern. 

Eocene (Pdkfti), a . 1833. [f. Gr. (see 

Eo ) + fcaiyus new.] Geol. x. The epithet ap- 
plied to the lowest division of the Tertiary strata, 
and to the geological period which they repre- 
sent. Also fig. a. quasi-J^., as Upper £., etc. 
Eol-, Eon, varr. ^Eol-, ^Kon. 

Eolienne (itfulie'n). 190a. [a. F. iolienne , 
f. Gr. atuXos sheeny.] A fine dress fabric of 
silk and wool. 

Eosin 1866. [f. (Jr. ijun dawn + 

-IN. j Chern . A red dye-stutf produced by the 
addition of bromine to a solution of fluorescin 
in glacial acetic acid. Its potassium salt is 
used as a rose-coloured dye. Also attrib. 

-eous, suffix, occurring in adjs., is chiefly I. 
L -cus + -OUS, in the sense * of the nature of, 
resembling 

Eozoic, etc. ; see Eo- pref. 

Ep-» prefix ; see Eri-. 

Epacrld (epae krid). 1881. [ad. mod.L. 
epaeridem , f. Gr tut +&xpis summit; so named 
by Forster (1776), because 'generally found on 
mountain tops'. In sense b, f. mod. L Epa- 
cridese. ] a. A plant of the genus Epacris . b. 
A plant of the N.O. Epacrtdese, consisting of 
corolhfloral dicotyledons, growing in Australia 
and the Indian Archipelago, and resembling 
heaths. 

Epact (/-paekt, e*p8ekt). 155a. [ad. F. 
epac/e, L. epacta , Gr. iirajrr^, f. irra*T<5y, vbL 
adj. of hraytiv to intercalate.] x. a. (Also pi. 
epacls.) The number of days by which the solar 
exceeds the lunar year of ia months, b. The 
number of days of the moon's age on the first 
day of the year (now Jan xst, formerly March 
1 st or 22 nd) a. Any intercalated day or days 
{rare) 1603. 

Epactal (fpae'kt&l, en»*kt51), a 1878. [f 
Gr. titanrbs (see prec.) -♦ -AL. j Anal , 'Im- 
ported ; foreign ’ (Syd. Soc l~cx . ). 

E. bane : the Wormian bone at the superior angle 
of the occipital bone. 

tEpaBne'tic, a. 1675. [ad. Gr. h ratverucot.] 
Panegyrical -1736. 

IfEpagOge (epagJu-gO. [Gr. iwayajyy, f. 
eirdyetv to bring m.J Logic. The bringing for - 
ward of particular Instances to lead to a general 
conclusion; argument by induction Hence 
Epago*gic a. inductive. (Diets.) 

Epagomenic (e:p4g<mienik), a. 1839. [f. 
Gr. iwayopupli (if pi pa). J Intercalary. 
Epalpate (/pse’lp^t),^. 1884. lf.E-prtf .3 + 
L. palpus. ] Entom. Having no palpi or feelers. 
Epalpebrate (ipsedpTbrA), a. 1884. [f. as 
prec. + L. palpebraS\ Having no eyebrows. 
Epana-, bef. a vowel epan comb, of Gr. 
Iv(i) upon, in addition + bvb up, again, occur- 
ring in some rhetorical terms, adopted from Gr. 
Epa nadiplo*sls [Gr. SiVAeartt], a figure in 
which *a sentence begins and ends with the 
same word; as Severe to his servants, to his 
children severe * (Phillips). E:panale*paiB [ Gr. 
Xrfifnt], a figure by which the same word or 
clause is repeated after intervening matter. 
Epana'phora [Gr. < f > o pb ) Anaphora. Epa* 

na‘atropIie [Gr. crpdpfi J, a figure by which the 
end-word of one sentence begins the next. 
Epamodoa [Gr. a. the repetition of a 

sentence in inverse order; b. a return to the 
regular thread of discourse after a digression. 


ephemera 

E-panortho*sis [ Gr. £p0<u<m], a figure in which 
a word is recalled, In order to substitute a more 
correct term. Hence E panortlxo*tie a. 

Ep&othous (epse‘n)»s), a. [f. Gx. Iv(f) + 
duUm ] Bot. Growing upon flowers, as certain 
fungi. (Diets.) 

Eparch (e*paik). 16561 [a. Gr. fwe pyos, f. 
iirU) + dpx” 9 ’ J z - a * Etst. as L. prx foetus pre- 
fect. b. 1 he governor of an eparchy in modern 
Greece. 3. Eccl. A metropolitan (bishop) in 
the Greek (Russian) Church 1880. 

Eparchy (e*p&iki). 1 796. [ad. Gr. Ii mpgia ; 
see prec.J x. A district or province under 
an eparen; in mod. Greece, a division of a 
uomarchy 1838. a. In the Russian (Greek) 
Church : A diocese. Hence Epa*rchial a. 
||EpauIe (ep§*i). 170a. [a. T. ipaule , OF. 
espaule. ] Fo> tif. The shoulder of a bastion, i. e. 
the place where the face and flank meet. 
Ep&ulement (cpy lmertt;. 1687. [a. F., f. 
dp, 1 uler to protect by an epaulement; see prec.] 
For tif. ' A covering m^iss raised to protect from 
the fire of the enemy ' (Smyth). 

Epaulet, epaulette (e-p^Ut). 1783. [a. F. 
dpau/ette , dim. of dpaule ; see Epaulr. The 
better form is epaulet , that in -ette is more 
common.] 1. A shoulder-piece; an ornament 
worn on the shoulder as pari of a military, naval, 
or (occas.) civil uniform 9. Entom. The plate 
that covers the ba; e of the anterior wings in 
hymenopterous insects 1834. 3. «=Pauldron, 

q. v. 182a. 4. An ornament for the shoulder 

of a lady 1 s dress 1865. 

x. Obliged to borrow from Rothschild, the banker, 
the epaulettes he wore us Austrian consul 184& 
Hence E*paule tied ///. a. 

Epaxial (epse-k^ial), a. 187a. [f. Ep- + L. 
crxis + - AL/| Anat. On or above the axis (of 
the body) : said of muscles, cartilages, etc. that 
lie upon or above the vertebral column viewed 
horizontally. Hence Epa*xially adv. in an e. 
position or direction. 

Epencephalon (epcnse ffil^n). 1854. [f. 

Ep- + Encephalon.] Anat. The anterior of 
the two enlargements into which the posterior 
primary vesicle of the brain divides. Also 
called hind-brain. Hence Epe : ncepha*lic a. 
pertaining to or covering the e. 

Ependyma (cpe*ndim£n. 1872. [a. Gr. 

firtvbvfjLa, f. iiTtvSvuv, f. ivl + Iv + &u«iv.] 
‘ Virchow's name for the lining membrane of 
the cerebral ventricles and of the central spinal 
canal ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Epenthesis (epernffsis). 1657. [late L., a. 
Gr., f. lirl + iv + 6 la is.'] Cram. The insertion 
of a letter or sound in the middle of a word, 
var. tEpe ntbeay. 

Epenthetic (epenjie’tik), a . 1831. [ad. Gr. 
iwtvOtTinbsi see prec. and -IC.] Pertaining to 
e[>enthpsia Of a letter or sound : Inserted in 
the middle of a word. 

Epergne (Tpa-jn). 1761. [? a corruption of 
Fr dpargne saving. The meaning is not ac- 
counted for.] A centre-dish for the dinner- 
table, now often in a branched form, each braneb 
supporting a small dish, or a vase for flowers. 

Giand Epergne* filled with fine Pickles 1761. 

Epexegesis ( epeiksTdgi’sia). x6ax. [a. Gr., 
f. iirt(Tjy*ioOat; see Exegesis.] The addition 
of a word or words by way of further elucida- 
tion ; that which is so added. Hence Epe ze- 
ge*tic, -al a. pe: mining to or of the nature of 
an e. Epe!xege*tically adv. 

Ephah(rift). ME. [a. Heb. ; ?Egyptian.] 
Heb. Antiq. A Hebrew dry measure; * Bath 
sb . 9 ; variously said to have contained 4V, to 9 
gallons. Also fig* 

EphebC (efrb). 18C0. [ad. L. ephebus (also 
used), a. Gr. ifprjfa, f. in( upon t Ifffrj early 
manhood.] Gr. Antiq. A young citizen from 
eighteen to twenty years of age, which period 
he spent chiefly In garrison duty. Hence 
Ephe'blc a. 

Ephectic (efe'ktik), a, 1693. fad. Gr. 
itpenrinb », £ IWysiv to hold bade, suspend.] 
Characterized by suspense of judgement 
+Ephe*mera f a. and sb . 1 ME [a. med.L. 
ephemera (sc. febrts), adj. fem.,a. Gr. i<p^ptpox t 
f. firi (see Epi-) -H) pfpo.] 

vie), i (s it), t (Psyche), p (what), f (get). 


m (man), a (pass), au (lead), v (cat), f (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), ei (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eaa de 
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EPICUREANISM 


A. adj. Of a fever : Lasting only for a day 

B. sb. (sc. fever) -1813 

Ephemera (ffe-merA), r A. 2 pi. ephemerae, 
•m*. 1677. [a mod.L. ephemera f?sc. mu sea) ; 
see prec. J Z00/. An insect that (in its imago) 
lives only for a day. In mod. entomology, a 
genus of pseiido-neuropterous insects belonging 
to the Ephemeridse ( Day-flies, May-flies). Also 
transf and fig. 

These papers of a day, the Ephemera; of learning 
Johnson, 

Ephemeral (/Te*m£r&I). 1576. [f. Gr. i<pf)- 
p epos (see pree. ) 4 -al. ] 

A. adj. 1. Beginning and ending in a day ; 
existing only for a day, or for a few days. a. 
Short-lived, transitory 1639. 

1. An e. fever 1866. E. insects Helps. a. Their e. 
liberty Svd. Smith. May I, the e., ne'er scrutinize 
Who made the heaven and earth Browning. 

B. sb. in pi. Insects which live only fora day. 
Also transf. of books, persons, etc. 1817 

Hence Ephe mera'lity, e. quality ; in pi. e. 
matters, var. fEphe-meran a. (in sense A. 1) 
and sb. 

Ephe*meric, a. [f. Ephemera 4 -ic.J — 

Ephemeral. (Diets.) 

Ephemerid (ifemSrid). 187a. [ad. mod.L. 
Ephemeridx , f. ephemera.'] One of the Ephe- 
meridse ; see Ephemera 9 . 

H Ephemeris (/Te*meris). PI. ephemerides 

t ftme’ridfz), formerly used as sing. 1551. [mod. 

. ephemeris , a. Gr. i<prjpttpis diary, f. i<ptjpi(pos 
daily.] +1. A diary, journal -1682, a. A table 
showing the computed (rarely the observed) 
places of a heavenly body for every day of a 
given period. fAlso, in pi. the tabulated posi- 
tions of a heavenly body for a series of succes- 
sive days. 1551. tb. pi. A collection of such 
tables -1635. 3. A book giving the places of 

the planets and other astronomical matters in 
advance for each day of a certain period; an 
astronomical almanac 1647 '[4. An almanac 

or calendar of any kind. (Used In biblio- 
graphical works, in pt. % as a general heading 
for Almanacs, Calendars, etc.) -1796. H 5. 
catachr. « Ephemera 2 

5. Honour is venerable to us because it is no e. 
Emerson, Hence tEphcmerist, one who makes 
or uses an e. 

Ephemeromorph (/Te*mer<?,m^ijf). rare. 
ff. Gr hprjfxtpoi 4 fxopprf.] Biol A general 
name fot tin* lowest forms of life, which are not 
definitely either animal or vegetable, Bastian. 
Ephemeron < v /Te-m£r f *n). PL ephemera, 

•om. 1578 [a. Gr. (££<>i>) i<prfjpitpov, neut. of 

lipipepas; see Ephemera 2 .] i. An Insect, 
which, in its winged state, lives only for a day. 
Also fig and attrib 1626. +||a. A plant de- 

scribed by ancient writers -1661. Hence 
Ephe*meroua a . like an e. ; transitory. 
Ephesian (ffr^iln). ME. [f. L. ephesius 
(ad Gr., f 'Etyctro?) 4 -an. ) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Ephesus. 

B. sb I, An inhnbitant of Ephesus ME. ta. 
A boon companion. Merry W. IV. v„ 19. 

Ephesine (e-ffsin), a. 1579. [ad. L. Ephe - 
sinu* f. Ephesus.] Of or pertaining to Ephesus; 
chiefly fuel. 

•fEphe-stian, a . [f. Gr. itpianos of thehearth.] 
Domestic Urquhart 

Ephete(e‘lit). rare. 1839. [ad.Gr.tym;» t f. 
kptivai to impose, etc.] In pi. A body of magis- 
trates at Athens. Moreusu, in L. form ephetse, 
Ephialtes (efi,sr*lt«). 1601. [tL.Gr.idndXrrjs, 
? agent-n, f. *iif>id\\t(j$ai to leap upon.] Night- 
mare. 

flEphippium (efi-pi^m). 1841. [L., ad. Gr. 
iipivmos adj * that is for putting on a horse ’.] 
x. Anat A saddle-shaped depression of the 
sphenoid bone 1843. a. /,ool. The envelope 
enclosing the winter ova of the Daphniidae (a 
genus oi the Ci ustaceans). It is probably a 
development from the carapace, 

Ephod (e*fpd). ME. [Heb., f. dphad to put 
on. I z. A Jewish priestly garment, without 
sleeves, slit at the sides below the armpits, 
fastened with buckles at the shoulders, and by 
a girdle at the waist. The ephod worn by the 
priests was of linen; that of the high-priest was 
•f ‘gold, pnrple, srariet, and byssus 9. 


transf A typical pnestly garment ; hence, tthe 
priestly office, etc. 1603. 
a. The holy e. made a cloak fot gain Drayton. 
Ephor fe’fdj). 1586. [ad. Gr. hpopos over- 
seer, f. ini upon + root of hpdtiv to see. Also 
in L. form ephori.] z« One of a body of live 
magistrates at Sparta, elected annually by 
popular vote, who exercised control over the 
kings. 9. In mod. Greece : An overseer 1890. 
Hence E’phoral a. of or pertaining to the 
ephors. E'phorolty, the office of c*. ; the body 
of ephors. E'phorship, term of office as e. 
Ephydriad. [ad. Gr. itfyv&ptdt, f. iirf4 
D8o up.] A water-nymph. L. Hunt. 

Epi-, piefix , repr. Gr. i in- (bef. an un- 
aspiratcd vowel sir-, bef. an aspirate itp- t in Eng. 
Ep-, Eph-) in senses ' upon, at, or close upon, 
on the ground or occasion of, in addition ' 
Epibasal (cpilvi-sal), a. 188a. [f Epi-4 
Basal «.] Bot. Epithet of the upper cell in 
the oospore of certain cryptogams. 
Epiblast(e*piblost). 1866. 1 f. Epi- + Blast.] 
1. Bot. A small transverse plate found on the 
embryo of some grasses. 9. Biol . The outer- 
most layer of the wall of the blastoderm when 
fully formed 1877. 

llEpibiema (epibh’mi). 1870. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. intfiKrjpa that which is thrown over, f. ini 
+ / 3 <£a\«ii'.] Bot. A modified epidermal tissue 
investing the roots of plants. 

Epic (e’pik). 1589. [ad. L. e pious t a. Gr. 
intKoSf f. twos.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to that kind of narrative 
poetry (see Epos) which celebrates the achieve- 
ments of some heroic personage of history or 
tradi tion. 9. Such as i s described in epic poetry 
1847. 

x. My poem’s h.., and is meant to be Divided in 
twelve l>ooks Byron. Phr. E. dialect : that form of 
the Greek language in which the e. poems were 
written. 

B. sb ti. An epic poet. B Jons. 9 . An epic 
poem, Also transf. and Jig 1706, 

a. Phr. National e. (transf) : any imaginative work 
embodying a nation’s conception of its own past 
history, or of incident* in it. 

Hence E-pical a. E*pically adv. E'piciam, 
the mental habit characteristic 0? the e. poet. E'pi- 
cist, a writer of e. poetry. 

Epicalyx (epikaeliks). 187a [f. Epi- f 

Calyx, j Bot. A whorl of leaf-like organs sur- 
icunding the true calyx in some plants 
Eplcarp (e*pikaip). 7835. [f. Gr. im + 

nap-nos ] Bot In fruits ? The outermost layer 
of the pericarp Cf. Endocarp. 

Epicede (e pisfd). arch . 1549. Anglicized 
f. Epicedium. 

|! Epicedium (episrditfm, PI. 

epicedia, -urns. 1587. [L., a. Gr. inuAfUtiov 

adj neut., f. inl + tcvjSos care, esp. funeral ob- 
servance.] A funeral ode- Hence Epice'dial 
a. elegiac (arch.). Epice'dian a. elegiac, fune- 
real; f sb. an epicedium. var. tEpice’dion. 

Epicene (e-pisfn). 1528. [ad. L. epiccenus , 
a. Gr. inttcoivos, f. ini 4 fcoivos common.] 

A. adj. Gram. In L. and Gr. grammar, said 
of nouns which have but one form to denote 
either sex Hence (improp.) epicene gender. 
Loosely, — common . Also transf. and fig. x6oi, 
fig. In an Epiccene fury B. Jons. An e. creature, 

a bundle of languid affectations Black. 

B. sb. One who shares the characteristics of 
both sexes 1609. 

E., or The Silent Woman B- Jons, (title). 
Epicentral (epise-ntr&l), a. 1866 [f. Gr. 

iniKtvrpo * (see EpiCENTRUM) 4 -AL.] 1. Situ- 

ated upon a (vertebral) centrum. Also quasi- sb. 
9. Pertaining to an epicentrum 1887 
|| Epicentrum (epise’ntrtfm). 1879. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. smKsvrpovt adj. neut., t int 4 Ktvrpov 
Centre. J The point over the centre : applied 
in Seismology to the point of outbreak of earth- 
quake shocks, var, E'piceutre. 
1rEpicera*stic, a. rare. 1684. [ad. Gr. I* 1- 
KspadTieos. } Emollient. Also as sb. in pi. 
Epicerebral (episeTfbr&l), a. [f. Epi- 4 
Cerebral.] Anat. Situated upon the brain. 

|| Epicheirema(epikdiri < m&). 1721. [mod.L., 
a. Gr., f iir(x*c/ric(v to undertake, f. brl + X*tp-] 
A name given to a syllogism when to either pro- 


miss, or to both, is annexed a reason implying 
the existence of a prosyllogism, in Aristotle 
the word denotes a dialectical proof, which is 
something short of a demonstrated conclusion 
Epi chile (e'pikail). [ad. mod.L. epichilium. 
L Gr. int + xeiXos lip.] Bot . ' The upper half 
of the lid of an orchid, when that organ is ones 
jointed or btrangulated ' ( Treas. Bot.). 
Epichordal (epikpudfil), a. [f. Epi- 4 
Chord 4 -al. | Anat . Situated upon or about 
the intercranial part of the notochord ; applied 
to certain segments of the brain. 

Epichorial (epik 6 »*ri 41 ), a. 1840. [f. Gr. 
imywptos +-al.] Proper to a country or district. 
The local or c. superstitions from every district Dr 

Qu INCRY. 

Epichristian (epikri'sty&n), a. [f. EPI- 4 
Christian. Coined by Dr Quincey.] Per- 
taining to the age not long after Christ. 

|| Epiclesis, -kiesis (epiklf*si»). 1878. [Gr. 
lnlic\r)<Tis , f. rucaXtVv to invoke.] In some 
Christian liturgies, a part of the prayer of con- 
secration in which the Holy Spirit is invoked. 

Epiclinal (epikldi-n&l), a. [f. Gr. ini 4 
tcXlv-q couch 4 -al.] Bot. * Placed upon the disk 
or receptacle of a flower ’ (Treas. Bot.). 
Epicoele ^e-pis/ 1 ). 1877. [f. Epi- 4 Gr. noiXta 
the cavity of the belly.] In the Tunicata, a 
kind of perivisceral cavity, formed by an in- 
vagination of the ectoderm. Epicce'lous a. 
Epicolic (epikp-lik), a. [f. Epi- 4 Gr. k 6 \op 
Colon.] Anat. Of or pertaining to the region 
over, or beside, the colon. 

Epico«ndyle. 1836. [a. F. ; see Epi-.] 

Anat. The external Condyle of the humerus. 
Epicoracoid (epikp*r&koid). 1839. [*• Epl- 
4 Cor acoid .1 A. adj. A bone, or pair of bones, 
found in reptiles, etc., and forming a continua- 
tion of the coracoid. B. sb. The epicoracoid 
bone. Hence Epico^racoi dal a. 

Epicorolline (epilorr/din, -sin), a. [f. Epi- 
4 Corolla + -ine.] Bot. Inserted in or upon 
the corolla. 

Epicotyl (epik^ til). 1880. [f. Epi- 4 Gr. 
kotvXi) m , see Cotyledon.] Bot. The stem 
immediately above tlie cotyledons. 

E picoty le • douary , a. 1884. [f. Epi- 4 
Cotyledon 4 -ary. ] Bot. Immediately above 
the cotyledons. 

Epicranial (epikr^ niAl), a. 1831. [f. F.PI- 
4 Cranium 4 -al.] Anat. Pertaining to the 
epi cranium. 

llEpicranium fepikn?i‘ni 3 m). 1888. [mod.L., 
f, Gr. int 4 Kpavtov Cranium.] Anat. All that 
overlies the cranium ; the scalp b. In insects * 
The upper surface of the head. 
tl|Epicra*sis. [mod.L., a. Gr , f. inuespav- 
vweu ; see Epicbrastic.] The use of epice 
rastics. G. Hakevvil. 

Epicure (e'pikiiu), sb. 1545. [?ad. L. Epi 
curns, a. Gr. 'E nltcovpov an Athenian philo- 
sopher t 300 B.c. Or Pad, late L, epicunus 
( = L. epicureus) Epicurean, f. Epicurus.] +1. 
A follower of Epicurus; an Epicurean -1722. 
ft. loosely , One who disbelieves in the divine 
government of the world and in a future life 
-1691. fa* O ne who S ives himself up to sen- 
sual pleasures ; a glutton, a sybarite -1774 
3. One who cultivates a refined taste for the 
pleasures of the table. (The current sense.) 
Also transf. 1586. 

3. transf. The little E., the Bee Stilling vl. An e. in 
words 187a. Hence fE'picure v . to indulge as an e. 
Epicurean (etpikiurr&n). 157a. [f. L. epi- 
cureus , late L. epicunus (ad. Gr. ivucovpstot, f. 
EniKovpot Epicurus) 4 -an.] 

A. adj ; x. Of or pertaining to Epicurus, or ta 
his system of philosophy 1586. a. Devoted to 
the pursuit of pleasure. Now chiefly : Devoted 
to refined sensuous enjoyment 1641. 

x. It wa» no £. speech of an Epicure Burton. The 
Atomical or E. Hypothesis Stillinofl. a The soba 
majesties Of settled, sweet, E. life Tennyson. 

B. sb i. A disciple of Epicurus 1605. a. One 
who makes pleasure the object of his life 1572. 

x. The very Epicureans allowed the being of gods 
Brrkelxy. a. A voluptuary and an a. Scott. 
tEpicu*reons, -ions, Emictxrish (rare) adjs 
Epicureanism (epikiurfftniz’m). 1751:. [U 
prec. 4 -ism.] t. The philosophical system oi 
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EPICURISM 

Epicurus. ft. Adherence to the principles of 
Epicurus; hence, devotion to a life of ease and 
luxury. Also transf. 1847. 

Epicurism (e*pikiuri«z'm). 1575. [Two 
formations : (1) f. Epicurus'* cf. F. Epicvrisme. 
(a) f. Epicure 4 -ism. Stressed in Johnson 
tpicu'rism ; in Shaks. {Lear 1. iv. 165) epicur- 
ism . ] x . The philosophical system of Epicurus, 
and allied doctrines ; attachment to such doc- 
trines. Now usu. Epicureanism. 1575. ta. 
The pursuit of pleasure ; sensuality ; gluttony 
-1775. 8* The disposition and habits of an 

epicure. Also transf. 1619. 

a. E pi curia me and Lust Make it [our Court) more 
like a Tauerne. or a Brothell Than a grac’d Fallace 
Siiaks. So fCpicuriat * Epicurean sb . 
•fEpPcurize, v. 1601. ff. Epicurus (or Epi- 
cure) 4-ize.] x. intr. To profess or practise 
the doctrines of Epicurus -1688. a. To play 
the epicure. Const, on. Also fig. -1711. 
Epicycle (e'pis^ik’l), sb . ME. [ad. L. epi- 
eyctus , a. Gr. kn(/evn\ot t f. ini + kvkKos circle.] 
x. A small circle, having its centre on the cir- 
cumference of another circle. Chiefly Astron . 

In the Ptolemaic system each of the* seven planets’ 
was supposed to move in an epicycle, the centre of 
whjch moved along a greater circle called a deferent. 
Thii conception is still occas. used with reference to 
the geocentric hypothesis. 

s. Mod. Astron. The curve described by a 
planet moving in an epicycle, i e. its geocentric 
path 1854. 

Epicyclic, -al (episrklik, -fcl), a. 1837. [f. 
prec. 4 -ic.] Of or pertaining to epicycles. 

Phr. K. train t one in which the axes of the wheels 
revolve around a common centre. 

Epicycloid (episci'kloid). 1790. [f. Epi- 

cycle 4 -OID.] A curve generated by a point 
in the circumference of a movable circle, 
which revolves on the exterior of a fixed circle; 
formerly called an exterior epicycloid, and dist. 
from the interior epicycloid (now hypocycloid). 
Hence Epicydoi*dal a. of tne form or nature 
of an e. 

Epideictdc, -ktic (epidai'ktik), a. Also 
epidictic. 179a [ad. Gr kmfcttCTitcos, {. ini 4 
btiKuvvai to show.] Adapted for display; 
chiefly of set orations. Hence Epidei*ctical a. 
Epidemic (epide*mik). 1603. [ad. F. /pidJ- 
mique, f. tpidimic (see Epidemy)/] 

A. adj. x. Of a disease : 4 Prevalent among a 
people or a community at a special time, and 
produced by some special causes not generally 
present in the affected locality * {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
fa. Widely prevalent, universal -X745. 

s. E. diseases Bacon, fever Cow per. fig. The e. 
terror of an imaginary danger Scott a. A toleration 
•f epidemick wnordom Milton. 

B. sb. An epidemic disease; also fig, 1757. 
fig. An epidemick of despair Burkb. 

var. tEpide*mial a. (in sense A. x). Hence Epi- 
deml’city, e. quality. 

Epidemical (epide'mikkl), a. 1621. [f. prec. 
4-al.] x. Epidemic; also, characterized by 
epidemics. tft. = Epidemic A. a. -18x3. 
Hence Epldemic&l-ly adv., -ness. 
Epidemiography [f. 

Gr. kwiHrifuos + -ypa<pia. ] A treatise on, or 
history of, epidemic diseases. Hence E'pide*- 
mlo’graphiat, a writer on e. 

Epidemiology (epid*'rai|*rl6dgi). 1873. [f. 
as prec 4 Gr. -Xoyia (see -logy).] That branch 
of medical science which treats of epidemics. 
Hence Epide-'mlolo'gical a. of or pertaining to 
e. Epidemiologist, one who studies e. 
tEpidemy. 1472. [a. OF. ypidime, mod.F. 
ipidimie , ad. L. epiaemia , epidimia , Gr. km- 
brjuta* f. Imb-fjtxios, f. list 4 tifjpot people.] An 
epidemic disease -1809. 

Epidepdral (epide-ndrail, a. i88a. [f.Ew- 
*Gr Sivbpov + -al.] Bot. That grows upon 
trees. So Epidemdric a. 

Epiderm (e'pMaim). 1835. \*A.Y .ipidcrme.~\ 
*= Epidermis. Hence Epide*rmal a of or per- 
taining to the epidermis. 
f||Epide*rma. 158a. [mod.L. epiderma.] 
Epidermis. 

Epidermatoid (epidSumktold), a. [f. as 
next 4 -OID.] Resembling an epidermis. (Diets. ) 
Epidermatous (epida-imktas), a. [f. Epi- 
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4Gr. bipf. igL {tip par- ) 4 -OUS. J Pertaining to 
the epidermis. 

Epidermic 1830, f-Ical 1693, adjs. [f. 
Epiderm + -ic, -ical.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of an epidermis, -ically adv. 

Epidermis (epid5*imis). 1626. [a. mod.L. 
epidermis , a. Gr., f. kwl 4 tippa.] i.Anat. The 
outer (non-vascular) layer of the skin ; the cu- 
ticle or scarf-skin. b. — Ectoderm. (Huxley.) 
2. Conch. The outer animal integument of a 
shell 1755. 8. Bot. * The true skin of a plant 

bilow the cuticle’ ( Treas . Bot.) 1813. 
Epidermoid (epidaumoid), a. 1835. [f. 

F.pidkrm + -oid.] Of the nature of epidermis. 
So E'ptdermoi*dal a . 

Epide-rmose. 1847. [f. Epiderm 4 -ose.] 
Chem . The insoluble matter in the epidermis. 
Epidiascope (epidaikskifap). 1903 [f. Epi- 
4 Dia - 1 4 -scope. J A kind of magic lantern for 
projecting Images both of opaque and trans- 
parent objects. Hence Epidiasco'plc a. 
Epidictic, obs. f. Epi deictic. 

Epididymis (epidi'dimis). 1610. [a. Gr. 
)nititufus t f. kvi 48(817101 testicles.] Anat . A 
long narrow structure attached to the dorsal 
surface of the testicle, and consisting chiefly of 
coils of the efferent duct. Hence Epidi'dymal 
a. pertaining to the e. E-pldldymi’tla, Path. 
inflammation of the e. 

Epidi-orite. [f. Epi- + Diorite.J Min. A 
mineral differing from diorite in that the horn- 
blende it contains is fibrous. 

Epidote (e'pidflut). 1808. la. F. tpidote, f. 
Gr. kiribiMvai to superadd. 1. kwi 4 ttt&vat.] 
Min. A mineral common in many crystalline 
rocks, consisting largely of the silicate of iron 
and lime. It usually takes the form of flattened 
needles, and has a yellowish-green (pistachio) 
colour. Hence Epido'tic a . E pidoti’ferous 
a. containing e. 

Epigeeous, var. of Epigeous. 
+Epiga*ster. 1653. [ad. F. jpigastre.) 
Epigastrium. 

Epigastric (epigse-strik), a. 1656. (f. Epi- 
gastrium 4 -icj Of or pertaining to the epi- 
gastrium So Epig&*atrial a 
Epigastriocele (epigse-struxsi T). [f. Gr. kwi- 
y&arptos 4 /dfXrj tumour.] Path. An abdominal 
hernia near the epigastrium. 

|| Eplgastrium(epigse’stridm).i68x. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. kmyaorpiov , adj. neut.. f. kwi -k-yaar^p 
stomach.] Anat. That part of the abdomen 
which is immediately over the stomach * {Syd. 
Soc. I^ex,). 

Eplgeal (epidural). = Epigeous. (Diets.) 
Epigee (e*p id*/), [ad. Gr. Wiyuov, adj. 

neut., f. ivt 4 77J - Perigee, (Diets.) 
Eplgene (e*pid3?n),a. 1823. [a. F. jpiglne, 
ad. Gr, imytyrjs, f. kwl upon, after 4 -7 erfjs born. J 
x. Crystall. Of crystals : Chemically altered in 
substance subsequently to their formation 
(Hally). By some used for pseudomerphous. 
9. Geol. Produced on the surface of the earth ; 
opp. to hypogene. Geikie. 

Digenesis (epid^em/sis). 1807. [f. Gr. 

kwi upon 4 yivi au.] Biol. The formation of an 
organic germ as a new product. 

Phr. Theory of e. : the theory, that the germ is 
brought into existence (by successive accretions), and 
not merely developed, in the process of reproduction. 
(The opposite theory it now spoken of variously as 
the theory of ‘ preformation of * encasement ', or of 
‘ em bol lament *.) 

Hence Epige*neslst, one who holds the theory of 
e. E plgene’tic a. of or pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, e. Epigene'tlc&lly adv. 

Epigenlst (fpi d^/nist). 1875. [f. Gr.lv/ 4 
y«v- + 1 ST. J = Epigenesist. 

Epigenoos (fyi'dg/has), a. 18 66. [f. as prec. 
4 -ous.] Bot. ‘ Growing upon the surface of a 
part, as many fungals on the surface of leaves ' 
{Treas. Bot.). 

Epigeous (epid.^ras), a. 1835. [f. Gr. irf- 
yeiot (f. kot 4 yrj) 4 -ous.] Of plants ; Grow- 
ing on the ground 

tE'piglot' 1547, Anglicized f. Epiglottis 
£ 594- 

Eplgl 

yKarrrtt, 


glottis (epigV tis). 1615. [a. Gr. Jvi- 
rtr, t hnl+y hSnra (yK&oaa) tongue.] 
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• The erect, leaf-like cartilage at the root ol the 
tongue, which during the act of swallowing is 
depressed, and forms a lid, or cover for the 

f lottis ' {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence Eplglo'ttict 
ipiglotti'dcan adjs. of or pertaining to the e. 
Epigone 1 (e*pwun). rare. 1865. [In pL 
a. F. epigones, ad. L. epigoni (also used), a. Gr, 
kwlyofoi, f. Swi 4 -Torw, root of ylyvio$cuA 
One of a succeeding (and less distinguished) 
generation- Applied esp. to the sons of the 
1 Seven against Thebes ' ; and hence allusively. 
Epigone^ (e*pigrmn). 1866. [ad. mod.L. 
epigonivm, f. Gr. kvl 4 yorfi, ybvos seed.] Bot. 
The membranous bag which encloses the spore- 
case of a liverwort or scale-moss when young. 
Epigram (e'pigncm). 1538. [ad. F. ipu 
gramme , ad. L. epigramma, Gr. kvlypappa, £, 
kni + ypdifmy.) fx. « EPIGRAPH x. -1699. O, 
A short poem leading up to and ending in a 
w itty or ingenious turn of thought 1538. g. 
A pointed or antithetical saying 1796. b. Epi- 
gram matical expression {mod.). 

s. The E., that was written upon the public Sepulchre 
at Athens Ukntlky. a. The force and vertue of an 
e. is in the conclusion Tofskll. 3. He l Bacon] liked 
.. to generalise in shrewd and sometimes cynical 
epigrams Church. 

fE pigrammata Tian. 1597. [f. late L. epi- 
gram natanus. J A writer of epigrams -1607. 
Epigrammatic, -al (espigramse*tik, -kl), a. 
1605. [f. L. epigrammat -, Gr. kvty pa ppar-. 

stem of krttypappa (see EPXGR AM) 4 -fC , 4 -AL. J 
Of or pertaining to epigrams; of the nature, or 
in the style, of an epigram; concise, pointed. 

The ating is veiye. H. W ali»o lx. Smart e. speeches 
Emehson. E. terseness Bancroft. Hence E>pi- 
gramma*tically tuiv. So Epigra'mmatiam, e. 
style. ^ Epigra'mmatist, a maker of epigrams. 

Epigrammatize (epigrsc‘nikiaiz), v. 1691, 
[ad. Gr. kmypappari(uv; see Epigram.] z. 
intr. To compose epigrams; to write or speak 
in an epigrammatic style 1811. a. /runs. To 
express epigrammaticully 1691 3. M o makft 

the subject of an epigram 1862, 
x. Men do not e. . with the bitterness of Voltaire 
Liddon. Hence Epigra*mmatizer. 

|| Epigramme epigram). 1736. [Fr. ; app. 
a use of ipigramme — Epigram.] A small 
cutlet, dressed in a certain way 
Epigraph (e-pigrof). 1624. [ad. Gr. 
ypatprf, f. kwiypd<priv, f. kni 4 7 pd<p<iv. | I. An 
inscription; e<p. one placed upon a building, 
tomb, statue, etc., to indicate its name or pur- 
pose ; a legend on a coin. ta. The superscrip- 
tion of a Tetter, book, etc.; the imprint on a 
title-page -1826. 8* The short quotation or 

motto placed at the commencement of a book, 
a chapter, etc. 1844. 

x. And this E., Quid me Persequerie Evelyn. ft, 
Geneva was adopted for the e. 01 the title-page 1812, 
Hence E*pigraph v. to famish with an a Epi- 
irrpbir, .ftl a Epigra ’ptiic&lly adv. 
Epigraphy (/pigrkfi). 1851. [f. prec.) 

see -graphy.] i. inscriptions collectively, 
9. The science concerned with the interpreta- 
tion, classification, etc. of inscriptions. Often, 
the palaeography of inscriptions. 1863. Hence 
Epi*grapher, Epi'graphiat, a student of, «r 
authority on, inscriptions. 

Epigynous (/pi’d^inas), a. 1830. [f. Epi- 
4 gyn- t a. Gr. yin df in sense * female organ * 4 
-ous.] Bot. Placed upon the ovary; growing 
upon the summit of the ovary. Said of the 
stamens or corolla, 
acter or quality. 

Epihyal (epihai kl), <x. 1854. [f. Epi- 4 

Hy(oid) 1- -al.] Anat. That is placed upon 
the hyoid bone. Applied to the tipper part of 
the hyoid arch ; also, to a bone found in certain 
fishes. 

+E*piky. 1508. [ad. Gr. tirxc/*«ia.] Reason- 
ableness, equity '<549* 

Epilate (e*pil*‘t), v. x886. [f. F. *piler(l 
/- for es-, L. ex 4 pi Ins hair 4 ) -ate 8 .] tram. 
To pull out (hair). Hence Epila*tion. 
tE-pileny. [ad. Gr. kmhifvtow (pihoi). (. M 
4 \yv 6 t wine-vat.] A song in praise of win« s 
a drinking song. Motteux. 

Epilepsy (e pilepsi). 1578. [a. OF. epileptic % 
ad. L. epilepsia , a. Gr., f. km\ap&&.vuv to take 
hotd of. j Path. A disease of the nervous system, 


ovary. 

Hence Epl*gyxxy» e. char- 
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EPILEPTIC 

characterized by paroxysms, in which the patient 
falls to the ground unconscious, with general 
spasm of the muscles, and foaming at the 
mouth; th * falling sickness, var. fE'pilency; 
whence fEpile*ntlc a. 

Epileptic (epile-ptik). 1605. [a. F. fpilep . 
tique. ad. L. epilepUcus , a. Gr„ f. im\ap&avnv ; 
see prec,J 

A. adj. i. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, epilepsy 1608. a. AHected with epilepsy 
1605. 

a. A plague vpon your Epilepticlce visage Shaks. 

B. sb. 1. An epileptic person 1651. a. In pi. 
Medicines for epilepsy. (Diets.) 

lienee Epile*ptical a. (in sense A, 1); also fig. 
Epile*ptiform a . resembling epilepsy. Epile*p- 
toidrt. resembling, or of the nature of, epilepsy. 
Epilobe (e'piltfub). 1861. [ad. mod.L. tpi - 
labium (also used), f. Gr. ini + A o06s lobe, pod, 
capsule ; named with reference to the position 
of the corolla.] Bot. A plant of the genus Epi- 
lobium (N.O, Onagraceae) : e.g, the Willow- 
herb. 

tEpMogate, v. 165a. [f. F. Spiloguer* 

-ate 8 j To speak the epilogue of (a play). 
Hence fEpiloga’tion, a final summing up. 
fEpilogism. 1646. [ad. (Jr. im\oyi<rpus, f. 
lm\oyi£f<j$cu to reckon over or in addition ; 
also, to Epilog ize.] i. Computation ; concr. 
number reckoned ; also, excess in reckoning, 
a. Something said by way of epilogue 1671. 
Epilogize (JpHddsaiz), v. 1633. [ad. Gr. 
imkoyi(*o$ai, f. iiriKoyos Epilogue.] intr. 
To serve as an epilogue; also, to write or speak 
an epilogue, trans. To put an epilogue to. 
Epilogue (e-pilrc), sb. 1564. [a. ? ad. L. 
epilogus, a.Gr. , f. ini in addition -t-\6yos speech.] 
tx. Rhet . The peroration of a speech; a sum- 
mary 1644. a. The concluding part of a literary 
work; an appendix 1564. 3. A speech or short 

poem addressed to the spectators by one of the 
actors after a play is over Also transf. and 
fa 159 °. 

3. No E., I pray you j for your play needs no ex- 
cuse Shaks. Hence Epilo’gic, -al a. pertaining to, 
or like, an e. EpHogiat, the writer or speaker of 
® pilogi'atlc a. of the nature of an e. 

lEpiloguize (fpi lSgaix), x/. 1634. [f. Epi- 
logue sb. +-IZB. Cf. Epilogize.] tntr. To 
deliver an epilogue, or speak as though deliver- 
ing one. trans. To put an epilogue to, -1750. 

Epi-macus. 1830. Her. - Oppinicus, an 
Imngjnary beast resembling a griffin. 
Epimeron (eniml-T^n ). PI. epimera. 
187a. [f. Gr. liri + fjLTfpvs thigh.] Anat. That 

part of the lateral wall of a somlre of a crusta- 
cean which is situated between the articulation 
of the appendage and the plcuron. Hence 
EpimeTal a . of or pertaining to the e. 

Epimyth (e*pimi)>). 1866. [ad. Gr. firi- 

pvOtov. | The moral of a fable. 

Epina8ty (e-pinsfcsti). 1880. [f. Epi- + Gr. 
vaa t6s (f. vhaauv to squeeze dose) 4--Y 8 ] Bot. 
(See quot.) 

The term e. ..implies that the upper surface of an 
organ grows more quickly than the lower surface, and 
thus causes it to hend down C. & F. Darwin. Hence 
Eplna'Btic a. of the nature of, or influenced by, e. 
Eplneural (epimfio&l), a. 1C66. [f. Eri- 
+ Neural.] Anat . Situated upon a neural 
arch, as a spine of a fish's backbone. Also 
quasi-r^. 

|| Epinglette. [F.,dim. of Single A 4 An iron 
needle with which the cartridge of any large 
piece of ordnance is pierced before it is primed ’ 
(Stocqueler). 

Eplnician (epini'siJm), a. 165a. [f. next 4- 
-an, 1 Celebrating victory, vars. fEpini cial, 
Eplniklan. 

Epinidon (epinrsi^n). Also epinudon, 
eplnlcium. 16x3. [a. Gr. Ii uvtnioy, adj. neut., 
f. ini + utterj.'] In Greece, an ode in honour of 
a victor in the games; also generally. 
+||EpinycfJ* (epini’ktis). 1676. [mod.L., a. 
Gr imvvitrit, f. M + vif . ] Mta. A pustule 
which appears only at night 
Epiotlc (epi,g*tik), a . 1870. [f. Gr. Iwf-*. 
oJk, Ms ear 4 - -IC,] Anat. Situated above the 
ear; epithet of one of the three bones which 
together form the periotic bone. Als o quasi-/*. 
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fE pipedometry. [f. Gr. ivinHot, m Geom. 
— plane, superficial 4- -fierpla. ] Measurement 
of plane surfaces. Explained in Diets, as ' The 
mensuration of figures standing on the same 
base '. 

Epiperipheral (e pip£ri*f£r&l), a. [f. Epi- 
4- Periphery + -al.J Of sensations ; Exter- 
nally initiated. H. Spencer. 
EpipetalouS(epipe‘t&ldsj,«. 1845. [f. Epi- 
4- Petal 4- -ous.J Bot. Of stamens: 'United 
separately to the corolla’ (Bentley). 
Epiphanous (fpW&nos), a . [f. Gr. im <pavt)s 
+ -ous ; cf. next.] Resplendent. Lamb. 
Epiphany 1 (fyi-ftni). ME. [a. OF. epi 
phanie, ad. late L. epiphania, neut. pi., a. late 
Gr. ini<pdvia, adj. neut. pi., f. ini<paiv*iv y f. ini 
+ <paiv«iv to show.] Eccl. The festival com- 
memorating the manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles in the persons of the Magi ; observed 
on Jan. 6th, the xath day after Christmas. 

Epiphany 2 (fprfilni). 1667. [ad. Gr. im- 
<j>6vtia manifestation (inN.T.applicd to the' ap- 
pearing' of Christ), f. inuparfjs, related to lirt- 
<paiv€ tv; see prec.] A manifestation or appear- 
ance of some divine or superhuman being. Also 
transf. and fig . 

An e. of Vishftn F. Hall. Epiphanies of the 
Grecian intellect D« Quincky. 

Epipharyngeal (e piftri-nd^/al), a. 1871. 
[f. Gr. ini 4- <papv y( + -(e) al.] Situated above 
the pharynx. 

Epiphenomenon (e»piffn^mfn/fa). 1706. 
[f. Epi- 4- Phenomenon.] Path, A secondary 
appearance or symptom. 
llEpiphonema (e pifimPm&). 1579. [I-., a. 
Gr. ImtpwvTjfM, f. (ult.) ini + ipanrf) voice.] l 
Rhet. An exclamatory sentence or striking re- 
flection , which sums up or concludes a discourse 
or a passage, a. Acclamation 1654 
x. The e. to the daughters of Jerusalem 1870. Hence 
E-piphononi&'tical *ly adv. var. tE'pipho* 
ne*me. 

|| Epiphora (eprfftri). 1657. [L., a. Gr. 

inupopA a bringing to or upon.] 1. A sudden 
afflux of humours ; esp. a flow of an aqueous or 
serous humour from the eyes. a. Rhet A 
figure, in which one word is repeated impres- 
sively at the end of several sentences 1678. 3. 

Logic . The conclusion of a syllogism or conse- 
quent of a hypothesis. (Diets.) 

Epiphragm(e'pifrxra). 1854. [ad. mod.L. 
e piphragma t a. Gr., f. inuppacraciv to fence up.] 
x. Zool. The secretion with which a snail closes 
the aperture of its shell during hibernation, a. 
Bot. A membrane closing the mouth of the 
spore-case in urn-mosses and fungi x88a. 
fEpiph v llospe*rmous, a. 1704. [f. Epi- 
+ Gr ipvWov + atripfsa 4- -OUS.J Bot Having 
the seeds on the back of the leaves Cf. Dor- 
siferous -1760. 

Epiphyllous (epifl las], a. 1835. [f. Eri- 
+ Gr. ipvKKov -f -ous.] Bot, That grows upon 
a leaf, as epiphyllous fungi 
|| Epiphysis (epi fTsis). Also (in F. form) 
epiphyse. PI epiphyses. 1634. [a. Gr. h ri- 
<pv<Tts t f. ini upon + 4>«J<ris growth.] Anat. x. 
An extremity or other portion of a long bone 
originating in a separate centre of ossification; 
opp. to Apophysis. a. abs/r, The process of 
developing such a growth 186a. Hence Epi*- 
physary. Epiphysial ad ft, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, an e 

Epiphyte (e*pifait). 1847. [f. Gr. M upon 
4- <pvr6» plant] x. Bot . A plant which grows 
on another plant; usually restricted to those 
which do not derive nutrition from other plants 
x86x. a. Path . A vegetable parasite on the | 
surface of the animal body 1847. 

Hence Epiphy*tal a. having the distinctive j 
property of an e Epiphytic* -al a. epiphytal. 
Epiphytically off. Epiphytous a, epiphytal. | 
Epipleural (epiplifl»*ril), a . 18 66. [f. Gr. 
MwX evpot 4 - -al.] Situated upon a rib. Also 
quasi-^. 

|| Eplplexis (epiple'ksis). 1678. [I,., a. Gr. 
hrl*kTj(is, f. iirt upon 4- irXi}oa«iv to strike,] 
Rhet. A figure of rhetoric which endeavours to 
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convince by a kind of upbraiding. Hence 
tEniple-ctie a. of the nature of e. 
llEpiplooe (epi’pldM). 1678. [mod.L,, a. Gr. 
irrinkoKri plaiting together.] Rhet. A figure by 
which one striking circumstance is added, in 
due gradation, to another. (Diets.) 
Epiplocele (epi-pU»fl). 1791. |ad. Gr. 
imn\uKi)ATi, i. ivCnkoov + 407X17 rupture/] Path 
A hernia in which a part of the omentum is 
protruded. 

Epiplobn (epi'pl^n). 1541. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f. lntnki*LV to sail or float on. j The caul 
or omentum, a fatty membrane enwrapping the 
intestines. Hence Epiplo'lc a. of or pertaining 
to the e. 

Epipodial (epip^wdiftl), a. 1877. [f. Epi- 
poe>i i)M + -al. J Pertaining to or like the epi- 
podium. 

Epipodite (epi*pMait). 1869. [f. next 4 

-ite. | Anat. A long, curved appendage to the 
basal joint of the anterior limbs ot some Crus- 
tacea. Hence Epi podPtic a. like an e. 
Epipodiuxn (epip<?u-di£m). PI. -a. 18661 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. Jwiir<S8iov, adj. neut., f. ini 4 
nrovs. ] x • Zool. A lobe developed from the 

lateral and upper surfaces of the foot of some 
molluscs 187 7. 9. Bot. A form of disk consist- 

ing of glands upon the stipe of aq ovary; also, 
the stalk of the disk. 

Epipolic (epip^’lik), a. 1845. [f. Gr. Iwi- 
nokrj surface 4- -ic.J Physics, sl Of, pertaining 
to, or taking place upon the surface, b. Of ot 
pertaining to epipolism. Hence Epi*polism, e 
dispersion; » Fluorescence. Epi'polixe v. 
to change into the e. condition; to cause to ex- 
hibit the phenomena of fluorescence. 
Epipterous (/pi’pter^s), a. 1866. [f. Gr. 

ini 4- wT€p<5v4*-ous.J Bat. Of seeds: Bearing 
wings at the summit. 

Epirhizotis (enirai-zas), a. 1866. [f. Gr. 

ini 4- pi(a 4- -ous. ] Bat Growing on a root 
tEpiTOt. [ad. Gr. jneipa/TTfs, f. ^ntipos main- 
land.] One who dwells inland. Jer. Taylor. 
Episcleral (episkli*T&l), a. 1861. [f. Eri- 
4-Gr. atcAripot hard4--AL.j Anat. Belonging 
to or placed upon the sclerotic coat of the eye 
Episcleritis (c pisklT»rai*tis). 1861. [f. as 
prec. 4--ITIS.J Inflammation of the connective 
tissue covering the sclerotic coat of the eye. 
Episcopabfe (Z'pi-skJpab’l), a. 1676. [f. L. 
episcopus 4- - able. J Capable of being made a 
bishop. 

Episcopacy (/pi*sk£p&si). 1647. [f. late L. 
episcopatus ; see Episcopal 4 - -A CY. ] fi. Super- 
vision 1659. a. Government of the church by 
bishops ; the system of church government 
which comprises three distinct orders, bishops, 
priests, and deacons 1 647. 8- The office, or 

period of tenure, of a bishop. Now rare . 1660. 
4. concr. The body of bishops 1757. 

3. Aldhelm died, .in the fifth year of hise. Lingakd 
4. An aggressive e. 1885. 

Episcopal (fyi*sk*p&l). 1485. [a. F., ad. 
late L. eptscopalis , f. episcopus Bishop.] 

A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to a bishop or 
bishops, or to episcopacy; fadvocating episco- 
pacy. 9. Of a church : Governed by bishops 
Often spec, (with capital E) of the Anglican 
Church ; also of other bodies, specialized as 
Methodist R. t Reformed E., etc. Hence of 
buildings : Belonging to such a church. 1739 
1. An l£. See 167$. E. government 1704. s. The 
established clergy were e. Hums. The e, chapel 180& 
tB. sb. = Episcopalian -1893. 

Hence Epl*scopally adv. 

Episcopalian (fpi»sk<?p£i li&n). 1738. [L 
late L. episcopalis; see prec.] 

A. adj. x. Belonging to an episcopal [esp the 

Anglican) church 1768. 9. Of an episcopal 

character (rare) x8aa. 

B. sb. a. An adherent of episcopacy, b. One 
who belongs to an episcopal church. 1738. 

Hence Epiacopa'llaniam* the principles of an 
E. as such. 

Episcopalism (fyi’tk£p&litzm). [f. Episco- 
pal 4 * -ism.] That theory of church polity 
which places the supreme authority in the hands 
of an episcopal or pastoral order, and regards 
any recognized head of the church who exercises 
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this authority as merely the delegate of this 
order. Held in the Church of Rome by the 
Galileans, but rejected by the Vatican Council 
in 1870. , 

+Epi*8COpant. [ad. med.L. episcopantem.] 
A bishop. Milton. 

t Episcopalian. 1649. [f. L. episcopus +■ 

-arias + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to episcopacy -1691. 

B. sb. An adherent of episcopacy -1691. 
Episcopate f/pi sk^pA), sb. 1641. [ad. L. 

e piscopaius. ] 1 .The office or dignity of a bishop. 
•. An episcopal see 1807. 8- The time a bishop 

bolds office 1868. 4. The body of bishops 184a. 

fEpl scopate, v. 16 41. [f. ppl. stem of med. 
L. episcofan , f. episcopus. J To make, or be- 
come, a bishop ; also, to act as a bishop -1705. 

rid de. rare. 169a. [f. L. episcopus 


+ -(i!cide a.] The murdering ofa bishop -1751. 
EpiSCOpUe (/prsktfpaiz), v. 1649. [t. as 

prec. + -IZE.] 1. trans. To make or consecrate 
{a person) a bishop Also absol. a. To rule 
as a bishop ; also intr. 1679. 3. To render 

Episcopalian 1767. Epi acopif&tion (rare). 
Episcopy (/pi’tk^pi). 1641. [ad. Gr. 4wi- 
mtowta, f. iwlcnoiros overseer ] ti. Survey ; 
superintendence. Milton. fa. Government 
of the church by bishops. Jer Taylor. 3. 
The bench of bishops 1874. 

Eptee-paloua, «. i88a. [f. Epi- + Sepal + 
-ous.] Bot. Growing upon the sepals. 
Epivorrhaphy (e pisoi,f *r&fi). 187a. [f. 
Gr. knento* the region of the pubes + -peupia, f. 
pdnreiv to sew.] Burg. An operation for the 
relief of prolapsus uteri by a suture. 

Epi skeletal (episke*l/tfil), a. 1871. [f. Epi- 
+ Skbleton + -al] Anat . Of muscles ; Situ- 
ated upon the skeleton, i.e. epaxial. 

Eplsodal (e*pis^u<ial) f 0. 1876. [f. next + 
-al.1 « Episodic. 

Episode (e*pis0od). 1678. [a. Gr. ivci a6- 
81 ov, adj. neut., f. hiri in addition + tlootos enter- 
ing, f. els into + cJ&Jf way. Cf. Fr. ipisode .] 1. 

In the Old Greek Tragedy, the interlocutory 
parts interpolated between two choric songs, 
a. An incidental narrative or digression in a 
poem, stoiy, etc., separable from, but arising 
naturally out of, the main subject 1679. 8. 

transf. An incidental passage in a person's life. 
In a history, etc. 1773. 4. Mus. In ordinary 

fugues, a certain number of bars allowed to 
Intervene from time to time before the subject 
is resumed i860. 

3. Like the Glacial e. before mentioned Lyell 
H ence Epiao'dial, Episo'dic mdjs. of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of an e. % incidental j casual 
Epiao'dical «, Episo'dically adv. by way of e. 
Epispastic(epispse'stik). 16^7. [ad. mod. L., 
a. Gr knumonnSs, f. (ult.) «irf towards + oirdeiv 
to draw.] 

A. ad). Drawing out humours; blistering. 

B. sb. A blister; a substance used for blister- 


ing 1675. 
Ep 


Episperm (epispSim). [f. Epi- + Gr. 
or rfpua. 1 Bot. The outer covering of a seed 
Eptepore <Vpi$p5»j). 1835. [f. Epi- + 

Spore/) Bot. The outer membrane on the 
spore of a lichen or fern. 

|Epistaxis (epistse-ksis). 1793. [mod.L. v a. 
Gr., f. kmard^eiv, f. Iir< + <rrd(eiv to let fall in 
drops. ] Bleeding from the nose. 
Epistemology (e pistfmp-lbd^i). 1856. [f. 

Gr. kmerrrjfso-, comb. f. knLorqfsr) + -\oyia ; see 
-logy.] The theory or science of the method 
or grounds of knowledge. Hence E'piatemo- 
krgical a 

+E pistemo-nical, a . [f. Gr. kmorrj^oviHjr 
+-AL. ) ? Capable of becoming an object or 
knowledge. Cudworth. 

Eplstemum (epista-intfin). 1855. [f. Epi- 
+ Sternum. ] Anal. In mammals, the upper 
part of the sternum or breast-bone; in other 
animals, applied to various structures adjoining 
the breast. Hence EpisteTnal <z. situate upon 
the sternum ; also, pertaining to the e. ; of the 
nature of an e. 

B Eplr>tlio* tones. i8ix. [Erron. formation, 
after Opisthotonos.] « Emprosthotonos 
Eptetilbitc (e pisti-lbait). 1826. [f. Epi- + 


Stilbite.] Mtn . A zeolitic mineral, a hydrous 
silicate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium. 

Epistle (/pi VI), sb. OE. [a. OF. epistle , 
epistole Jmod.F. tpttrc), ad. L. epistola , a. Gr 
kmoroKt], f. kmoreMetv, f. km on the occasion 
of + arikhtiv to send.] 1. A communication 
made to an absent person in writing ; a letter. 
Chiefly applied to those letters written in ancient 
times which rank as literature. Now used only 
rhetorically, playfully, or sarcastically, a. spec , 
A letter from an apostle, forming jpart of the 
canon of Scripture ME. 3. Bccl. The Epistle : 
The extract from an apostolical Epistle read in 
the Communion Service ME. * 

1. What seyth also the epistelle of Ouyde Chaucer. 
Some obscure Epistles of Loue TtvcL N. u. iii. 169. 
Comb. e.*Side (of the altar), the south side, from 
which the e. is read. Hence Epi'atle v. trans. to 
write as a preface (rare ) ; fto write a letter to j to 
write in a letter. Epi'stler, one who writes an e. ; 
also, — Epistoler a. 

fEplstolar (/prstiflii), a. 1579. [ad.L. epi- 
sto laris.'] « Epistolary -1715* 

Epistolary (/pi-st/Uri), a. 1656. ( ad. F. 
tpistolaire , ad. L. epistolaris. J i. Of or per- 
taining to letters or letter- writing. a. Con- 

tained in, or carried on by, letters ; of the na- 
ture of letters 1706. 

x. 1 seek no e. fame Swirr. a. Intercourse, per 
sonal and e. T. Jefkkrson. Hence Epiatolai ian 
a. given to or occupied in letter-writing ; sb. a letter- 
writer. var. Epi’stolatory a. (arch.) 

Epistole* an. A writer of epistles or letters. 
Mrs. C. Clarkk. 

Ejdstoler (/pi sttflai). 1530. [ad. F. tpisto- 
Her, ad. L. epistolaris .] x. A letter-writer 1637 
a. Eccl , One who reads the epistle. 

Epi-stolet. [ L L. epistola 4 - et.| A small 
epistle. Lamb. 

tEpisto'lic, a. 1741. [a. Gr. kmorokuebs, f. 
kmoroki ] ; see Epistle.] a. « Epistologra- 
phic. b. ~ Epistolary. 

Hence tEpisto*lical a. fin sense b). 
fEpi*stolist. 1743. [f. L. epistola + -ist.J 

One who writes epistles -1853. 

Epistolize (/pi st^biz), v. 1634. [f. as 

prec. +-IZE.] 1. intr. To write a letter a. 

trans. To write a letter to 1739. 

Hence Epi'stolizable a that may form the 
subject of a letter. Epi stollza tion, the writing 
of letters. Epi’stolizer. 

Epistolographic (/pi 1699. 

[ad. Gr. kmaroKoypivpiKbs, f. kmaroh^ + ypa- 
<p(iv , ] Used in the writing of letters; «= De- 
motic, Enchorial, qv So Epi:Btolo*gra- 
pher, Eptatolo*graphist, a writer of letters. 
Epi atolo*graphy, let ter- writing. 

Epistom(e (e’pisffmL e*pisb7nm). 1852. 
[ad. mod.L. epistoma , f. Gr. km + ardfsa.] Zool 
An appendage in front of the mouth in Crus- 
tacea and certain insects. 

II Epistrophe (epi-str^fi). 1647. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f. ini + <rrpo</)^, f. arpl<ptiv to turn.] Rhet. 
A figure in which each sentence or clause ends 
with the same word 

E. . . as 1 we arc horn to sorrow, pass our time in 
sorrow, end our days in sorrow ’ 1845. 

Epistyle (e’pistail). 1615. [ad. L episty- 
lium, a. Gr. kmarv\ior, f. km + arv\o s a pillar ] 
Arch . = Architrave 

Episyllogism (episi lSd^iz’m). i860, [ad. 
mod.L, episyllogismus ; see Epi- and Syllo- 
gism.] Logic A syllogism the major premiss 
of which is proved by a preceding syllogism, 
called in this relation the prosy llcgism, 
Epitactic (epitac-ktik), a. 1845. [*d. Gr. 

IniTaKTiKus, t kmrdaauv to enjoin/] Of the 
nature of an injunction. 

Epitaph (e’pituf), sb. ME. [ad. L. epita 
phium , a. Gr. kmrdtptov, adi. neut., f. km + 
r6.<f>os tomb. Cf. F. ipitaphe . J An inscription 
upon a tomb. Hence, occas., a brief composi- 
tion written on the occasion of a person’s death. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Such a epitaphie as shall be demised by me or my 
ex ecu tours 1520. A Booke of Epitaphes made upon 
the Death of Sir William Buttes *583 ( title ). 

Epitaph (e-pitaf), v. 159a. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans , To describe in an epitaph (with compl .) ; 
to fttrnish with an epitaph, fa* intr. To speak 
or write as in an epitaph -1661. 


s. Epitaph 'd an honest man t8x8. a. The commons 
. e. vpon him as on that Pope, * He lived as a wotfe, 
and died as a dogge ' Br. H all. Hence E’pita pher, 
the writer of an c. 

Epitaphial v epitse*fiiT,, a. rare. 186a. [i. 
Gr. kniTtiipiQS + -AL*] Contained in sepulchral 
inscriptions. 

The e. assertions of heathens Lowell. So Epi- 
ta*phian a. (Milton), Epita'phic, -al adjs per. 
taining to, or of the nature of, an epitaph. E’pitaph- 
iat. a writer of epitaphs. 

|| Epitajois (ept*t&sis >. 1589. [mod.L., a. Gr., 
t. imrelt tiv to intensify, f . kwl + reive tv. ] ' That 
part of a play where the plot thickens ’ (Liddell 
and Scott). Hence tEpitaUcal a intensive 
(rare). tEpita*tlcally adv. 

II Epithalamium(e:pi}7&lA*mi£m\ Pl.-lums, 
4a. 1595. [U, a. Gr. kmOak&piov, adj. neut., 
f. kni 4 O&Xafios bride chamber.] A nuptial song 
or poem in praise of the bride and bridegroom 
To siner Epithalamions to our maTriage Feasts 1653 
Hence E pithala'Uiial a. of the nature of an e 
Epithalamiaat rare, a writer of an e. E pithala*- 
nuc a. of or pertaining to an e var. tEpitha'lamy. 

llEpitheca (epij)t k&). 1861. [L., a. Gr. km- 
Otjktj, f. krri + OrfMff case. ] Zool. A continuous 
layer surrounding the thecse in some corals 
Hence Ep!the*cal a. of, or pertaining to, an e. 
Epi the *cate a. provided with an e 
|| Epithelioma (epi^/ li^'ni^). PI. -mata. 
1872. [mod.L, f. next) Path. Epithelial 
cancer. 

|| Epithelium (epij r)i^m). 1748. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. km 4- Or] teat.] x. Anat A non-vascular 
tissue forming the outer layer of the mucous 
membrane in animals. a. Bot An epidermis 
consisting of young thin-sided cells, filled with 
homogeneous transparent colourless sap. 
( Treas Bot.) 1870. 

Hence Epithelial a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, c. Epithe*liate v to become covered with 
e., as a wound when beginning to heal. Epithe'lioid 
a. resembling c. 

Epithern (e*pi]>gm\ sb. 1559. [ad. Gr. kni - 
Ot]ia, f. kni +t tOevai to put ] Med. ' Any kind 
of moist, or soft, external application * (b>yd 
Soc. /ex.) Hence tE*ptthem v to put an e 
upon. t||E pithema*tion, a small plaster. 

II Epi thesis. [Gr., 1. as prec.] ? 

And make his heart E. of sinne Touknkur. 
Epithet (e‘pi]xBt),jA. 1579. [ Bn\.L.epitheton , 
a. Gr kni Berov, adj, neut. , f kvi 4 nOkvai to 
place. Cf. F ipithite J 1. An adjective ex- 
pressing some quality or attribute rcgaided as 
characteristic of a person or thing 1588. a. A 
significant appellation 1579 •|"8- A term, 

phrase, expression. Shaks 
1 Hollow, empty — is the e. lustly bestowed on 
Fame Geo. Eliot, a. We. .employ the French term 
ennui, for want of an equally appropriate e. in Eng- 
lish Sir B. Brodik. 3. Oth. t. i. 14. Hence E'pitbet 
v. to apply an e. toj to term. Epithe'tlc, -al a 
tfull of epithets : pertaining to, or of the nature of, an 
e, ; *ly adv. E'pithetl ze v. to apply an e. to (rare) 
f||Epl*theton. 1547. [late L., a. Gr. ; see 
Epithet 1. An attribute Hooper, a. 
=- Epithet i, 2, -1720 
tE’pithyme. 1585. [nd. L. epithymon , a. 
Gr., f. kvi + Ovfwv thyme.] Bot. The Cuscuta 
Epithymum or Dodder, a parasitic plant grow- 
ing on thyme, etc. -1725. 

Epithyxnetic (ejpi^ime’tik], a. Also epl- 
thumetic. 1631 [ad. Gr kmOvnijrueds, f. km- 
Ovpietv to desire.] Connected with desire or 
appetite So tEpithyme*tical a. 
+Epi*tomate, v . 170a. if. ppl. stem of L 
epitomare to abridge; st-e Epitome.] 1- Epi- 
tomize. SoEpi toma*tic a. [badlyf. Epitome], 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, an epitome 
Epl'toma-tor, one who epitomizes a larger work 
Epitome (/pi T529. [a. L.,a Gr 
kmrofji <], t. kmritxvuv , f. M ujion 4 repvetv to 
cut.] x. A brief statement of the chief points ol 
a larger work ; an abridgement, abstract, b. A 
summary of anything; a compendium 1621. a. 
transf. A condensed reoord or representation 
In miniature 1593- 

1. In general nothing is lee attractive than an e 
Macaulay. b. To number his virtues is to give an 
e. of his life Mrs. Hutchinson, a. The worlds 
epitomv. man 1666. Hence tEpi*tome v. to make 
an e. Cpito*mlc, -al a. of the nature of an e. Epi** 
tomist, one who writes an a 
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Epitomize (Ari-tSmsiz), v. 1599. [f. Epi- 
tome sb. + -ize, ] x. tram To make an epi- 
tome of; to abridge; to summarize; to concen- 
trate a. To comprise in brief x6a8 tg* To 
reduce to a smaller scale -17x3. 

1. To e. Hooker D’Iskarli, a pamphlet 1868. To 
e. the evidence of Theism E. Conor*. a. A Carpet, 
a Pan, and a Platter, epitomizes all their Furniture 
Si* T. Herbert. Hence Epi‘tomi : zer. 

EpitoniC (epitp*nik). 1879. [f. Gr. iiriravot 
on the stretch.] Overstrained. 

Epitrite (Vpitrsit). 1609. [ad. L. epitritos 
containing the unit and one third, a. Gr., f. knl 
in addition + rptrot the third. J 

tA. adj. In the ratio of 4 to 3; spec, in ancient 
music 

B. sb. Pros. A foot consisting of three long 
syllables and one short one, and called first, 
second, third, or fourth epitrite, according as 
the short syllable stands first, second, third, or 
fourth 1678 

Epitrochoid (epitrp'koul). 1800. [f. Gr. 

hri + rpo\6% wheel + -OID.] Math The curve 
described by a point rigidlv connected with the 
centre of a circle which rolls on the outside of 
another circle. Cf Epicycloid. Hence Epi- 
troclioi'dal a. 

||Epitrope (eprtnfpi). 1657. [L., a. Gr., f. 
Imrpitrciy to give up, yield.] Rhet. A figure 
by which permission is granted to an opponent, 
either seriously or ironically, to do what he pro- 
poses to do. 

Epitympanlc (e*pitimp£e 4 nik), a. 1849. 
ff. Epi- + Gr. rvfiirayov drum + -jg] Anat 
Pertaining to or forming the uppermost sub- 
division of the tympanic pedicle which supports 
the mandible in fishes Chiefly quasi-r^. 
HEpizetixis (epiziw’ksis), 1589. [mod.L., 

a, Gr., f. h ri upon + (evyvvvai to fasten.] Rhet. 
A figure by which a word is repeated with ve- 
hemence or emphasis. 

|| Eplzoon (epir^-ffa). PL -oa. 1836. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. iiri + C$o>'*] A parasite that 

lives on the exterior of the body of another 
animal. Opp. to Entozoon. 

Hence Eptzo'al, Epixo-an adjs. of or pertain- 
ing to epizoa. Epizo'ic a. of or pertaining to 
epizoa ; living upon animals ; sb. an epizootic 
disease. 

Epizootic (eipiz0,?*tik). 1748. [ad. Fr. £pi- 
zootique . f. dpizootie. irreg. f. on Gr. Iwi + ^of.] 

A. adj. 1. Of diseases : Temporarily preva- 
lent among animals; opp. to enzootic 1865. fa. 
Gtol. Containing animal remains, as e. strata 
-1840 

B. sb. An epizootic disease 1748. 

Epizooty (epizdWti). 1781. [ad. F. tpi- 

zootie ; see prec,] An epizootic disease. 
Epoch (e’ppk, x*p?k). 1614. [ad. late L. 

epocha (also used), ad Gr. hroyti stoppage, 
pause, fixed date, f. to hold, stop. Cf. 

F. ipoque , It. tpoca. ] 

I. A point or time. x. Chrrm. The initial point 
assumed in a system of chronology, or in reckon- 
ing a series of years ; e. g. the date of the birth 
of Christ; an Era. Now rare. a. The begin- 
ning of a new era or distinctive period in the 
history of anything 1673. tb. The date of origin 
of anything -1834. 8- A fixed point of time 

x66t 4. A strom, An arbitrarily fixed date for 
which the elements necessary for computing 
the place of a heavenly body are tabulated. 
Also, the heliocentric longitude of a planet at 
such a date. 1736. 

1. In divers. .a£es, divers epochs of time were used 
Umhkx The Epocha of the Olympiads 1726. ■ 

Men that mark out Epochal 1673. The epochs of 
our life Emerson. b. The year 1639 is reckoned the 
epocha of long perukes E. Nazes. 3. The precise e. 
on which they [the designs of the court] were to be 
executed Burke. Up to the present e. Scrivener. 

n. A period dated from an epoch in sense I. x 
Later, a period of history defined by the preva- 
lence of some particular state of things. 1638. 

b. A period In the life of an individual, or in the 
history of a process 1768. c. GeoL Any distinct 
portion of geological time 1803. 

Two epochs of terrible civil discord Stubs* The 
Addisonian e. 1883. b. Actions unsuitable to the a 
of life Draper- c. The glacial e. Tyndall. Comb . 
••-making * said chiefly of scientific discoveries or 
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treatises. Hence Epochal a. pertaining to, ot of 
the nature of, an e. ; e.- making Epochiam, the 
practice of dividing time into epochs. E'pochlst, 
Ta philosopher of the Ephectic School 1 also, one who 
holds the days of creation in Genesis to be epochs. 

Epode fcp<wi). 1598. [a. OF., ad. L. 

epodos , a. Gr. Iitq/ 86 s after-song.] x. a. A kind 
of lyric poem, invented by Archilochus, in which 
a long line is followed by a shorter one, of 
metres other than the elegiac; as, the Epodes of 
Horace b. An incantation, c. A grave poem. 
9. The part of a lyric song which follows the 
strophe and antistrophe 1671. Hence Epo’dlc a . 

Epoist (epd,ist). [badlv f. Gr. invs + -1ST,] 
A writer of epic poetry. Browning. 

Eponym (e‘pdnim). 1846. [ad. Gr, imu- 
vvfxos, i. ivt upon + fivopa, ALol. 5wpa name. ] 
1. One who gives, or is supposed to give, his 
name to a people, place, or institution. Also 
in L. form eponymua. b. transf. One whose 
name is a synonym of something 1873. a* 
Aas yrialogy. A functionary who gave his name 
to his year of office. Cf. Eponymous a. Also 
attrib 1864. 3. [ad. Gr. Indjvvfsou.] A distin- 

guishing title 1863. 

x. Pelops is the e. or name-giver of Peloponnesus 
Grot*. b. Charles [the Great], .had become, so to 
speak, an e. of Empire Bryce. 

Hence Epony’inic a. of or pertaining to an e. ; 
that is an e. Epo*nymiam, the practice of referring 
names of plares or peoples to supposed prehistoric 
eponytns. Epo'nymist = Eponym x. Epo'nymize 
v. to serve as an e. ta 

Eponymous (ep^nimas), a. 1846. [See 
prec.] 1. That gives (his) name to anything, 
a. Giving his name to the year, as did the chief 
archon at Athens 1857. 

1. The e. hero or protagonist of the play Swinburne 

Eponymy (ep^mimi). 1865. [ad. Gr. knoj- 
yupia; sec Eponym.] i. &. — Eponymism. b. 
Eponymic nomenclature, a. The year of office 
of an (Assyrian) eponym 1875 
Epopee (e-pffpf). Now rare. 1697. [a. F, 
Lpopbe (zXso used), ad. mod.L.. epopee i a ; see next.] 
An epic poem; epic poetry. Also transf 
transf. A sort of liis tori cal e. Grote. 
Epopoeia(ep0pr‘i&). arch. 1749. [a. mod.L., 
a Gr. twowoitai, f. (ult.) tiros (see Epos) +-«roios 
maker.] — EPOPFE. Hence Epopoodst, one 
who writes epic poetry. 

Epopt (e*pppt). 1696. [ad. late L. epopta , 
ad Gr. iirdimjs, f. ^irotr- (f. ini + root dir- to 
see).] A beholder; in Gr. Antiq one initiated 
into the Eleusinian mysteries. Also transf 
Hence Epo'ptic a . of or pertaining to an e 
var. Epo’ptlmL 

|| Epos (e p ps). 1835. [L., a. Gr. firoi, f. Itt- 
stem of tiirtfx'.J 1. a. collect. Early unwritten 
narrative poetry celebrating incidents of heroic 
tradition 1839. b. = Epic B. 2. 1855. c. Epic 
poetry 1835. a. A series of events worthy of 
epic treatment 1848. 

x. a. The ancient E. hardly survived. b. Every 
age . expects a mojn And claims an e. Mrs. Brown- 
inc. c. Almost rises into e, Carlyle 
■ f Epotadlon. 1637. [f. L. epotare .] The 

drinking up or off -1677. 

|J Eprouvette(eprwvet). 1781. [F. f f. tprouver 
to try.] x. An apparatus for testing the strength 
of gunpowder. a. A spoon used in assaying 
metals 1874 

Epsom (e*ps3m). 1770. 1. attrib. and Comb., 
as E.-water, the water of a mineral spring at 
Epsom in Surrey E.-salt ( colloq . -salts), orig. 
the salt (chiefly magnesium sulphate) obtained 
from Epsom-water; now magnesium sulphate 
however prepared. g. Short for Epsom-salt 
1803. Hence E*psomite, native magnesium 
sulphate. 

Epulary (e*pitfUri), «. 1678. [ad. L. epu- 
laris, f. rpulum,] Of or pertaining to a feast 
or banquet 

Epulation (episfl^'Jsn). Now rare. 1543. 
[ad. L. epulattonem.] The action of feasting. 

|| Epulis (epi«*lis). 1859. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
hrovKit, f. M + oZKow gum,] Path A tumour 
of the gums 

Epufotic (cpi«V*tlk). 1634, fad. Gr. tirov- 
kzrruedi, 1. (ult.) Iirf + obklj scar, j Med 

A. adj Having power to cicatrise 1761. 

B. sb. in pi. Epulotic medicines or ointments. 
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Epurate (e*piurr't\ v. rare. 1799. [f. F. 
tpurer +- ATE 6.] tram. To purify (lit. and 
Jig.). Hence Epura'tion. 

Equability (fk-, ekw&bHIti). 1531. [ad 
L. seqvabilitas , f. sequabilis EQUABLE. J x. The 
quality of being equable; freedom from fluctua- 
tion or variation, ta. Capability of being com- 
pared on equal terms -1817. ta. Well-balanced 
condition -1605. 

x. Such an equabilitie of mind Holinshbd. E. of 
the Sun’s motion Kay, of the climate Hooker. 

Equable (* k-, e*kw&b'l), a. 1643. [nd. L. 
sequabilis , f. eequare to make uniform or equal, 
f. j tquusJ] 1. Uniform, free from fluctuation or 
variation : said of motions, temperature, the 
feelings, etc. 1677. a. Free Irom inequalities , 
uniform throughout; equally proportioned 1693 
ta. « Equitable. Sir T. Browne. 

x. An e. pulse X799. E. climates Maury. E. ln 
style Jowbtt, a. A more e. system of taxation 
Thirlwalu Hence E'quableneaa = Equability. 
Evquably tulv. 

Equseval (x‘kwi‘vfil), a. Also equiaeval. 
1867. [f. L. xquzcvus (f. sequus + etvum) + -AL. J 

Of equal ngc ; belonging to the same period 
So tEquae*vous a. 

Equal (rkwal). ME [ad. L. mqualis , t. 
vquus even, just.J 

A. adj. x. Identical in amount, magnitude, 

number, value, intensity, etc. ; neither less nor 
greater, a. Possessing a like degree of a quality 
or attribute ; on the same level in dignity, power, 
excellence, etc. ; having the same rights 01 
privileges. Const, to, with. 1526. 3. Adequate 

or fit in quantity or degree ; adequately fit or 
qualified Of persons : Having competent 
strength, endurance, or ability Const, to. 
1674. 4. Evenly proportioned; uniiorm in 

effect or operation 1661. tg. [=» L. sequus.] 
Fair, equitable, impartial -1769 6. Of sur 

faces : Level, on the same level (arch.) 1649 
7. tUniform throughout -1793; ,n ^ ot - 
metrical 1876. 8 . « Equable i, 1636. tg. 

Of numbers ; Even (rare) 1806. +10. quasi 

adv. Equally -1659. 

t. Three hits, not in equall distaunce Grafton. Of 
equaJI height Djgby. Of e. Profit Dryden. In 
nearly e. ratios 1846. a. Equall in glory to the father 
1526. He meant his children to be all e. Ckuisv. 
Phr. E. voices (Mus.): voices either all male or all 
female. 3. To make my commendations e. to youx 
merit Dryden. Phr. E. to the occasion. 4. The army 
dreaded his e. and inexorable justice Gibbon. E 
laws 1836. Phr. t It is e. to me ( whether J: »■ * ft 
makes no difference *. 5. E. heauen hath denied that 

comfort Grken*. 6. The e. plains of fruitful Sicily 
Mms. Browning. 8. Try them by boiling upon an e. 
fire Bacon. An even or e. trot 1761. In a firm and 
e. tone Gibbon. To keep an oath with an e. mind 
Tennyson. 

B. sb. x. One who is equal to another; as, in 
rank, in power or performance, or fin age 1573 
2. abstr An e. : a state of equality. Now dial. 
159 6 . 

1 A minister who never had his e. . . for wisdom and 
integrity 1792. a. Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 34. 

Equal (rkwal), v. 1586. [f. prec. ; cf. F. 
igaler. J 1. To make equal or level, to equalize 
1594 ta. To represent as equal; to liken, 
compare -1805. 3* trans. To be or become 

equal to; to come up to, match 1590. 4. To 

produce or achieve something equal ta Also 
\intr, To cope on equal terms with (rare). 1597. 

x. Cities . ■ equalled with the ground 1629. Those 
other two equat’d with me in Fate Milt. P.L, ul 31. 
a. To e. robbery with murder Johnson. 3. The gold* 
and the chrystall cannot equall it Job xxviiL 17. 4. 

To e. art with art W. Broom 11, xntr. A Body strong 
enough., to equall with the King 3 Hen. IV v \. iii.67. 

Equalist (rkw&list). rare. 1661. [f. Equal 
+ -1st.] One who asserts the equality of cer- 
tain (indicated) persons or things. 
Equalitarian (xkwQ lite**iian). 1799. [f. 
Equality; cf. humanitarian, etc.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the doctrine of the 
equality of mankind. 

B. sb. One who holds this doctrine. 

Equality (xkwp-liti). ME. [a. OF .iqualiU 

(mod.F,4£»/i7/),ad. L. uqualitatem, f. teqttalis ] 
x. The condition of being equal in quantity, 
amount, value, intensity, etc. ; esp. in Math. 
exact correspondence between magnitudes and 
numbers in respect of quantity (sometimes 
expressed by the sign — ) 157a 9. The condi- 

tion of being equal m dignity, privileges, power, 
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etc. with others M E fa. Fairness, imparti- 
ality, equity; in things, proportionateness -1845. 
4. Evenness, uniformity. Now rare . ME. 

s. Pleading e. of years Cow per. 3. E. is of the 
essence of such last's M°Culloch. 4. E. of Motion 
1664, temper 176a, wear Ht. Martink.au. 

Equalize (f’kwilou), i». 1590. [f. Equal 
+ -ize.] ti. * Equal v. 3. -1826. fa. To 
represent as equal ; to place on an equality 
-175 *• 3* To make equal in magnitude or de- 
gree 162a. t4. To level -1653. 5. To render 

uniform 1822. 6. intr. Football, etc. To bring 
the score loan equality with the opponent’s. 

1. The Scythians.. doe. the grass in multitude 1595. 
a. The Virgin.. they do at least equalize to Christ 
H. Mona. 3. Intending to e. it [Babel] with the 
Starres Sia T. Hrrbrrt. Those who attempt to level, 
never e. Burks. Office of itaelf does much to e. 
politicians Macaulay. 5. Toe. the motion of a 
machine I mi son. Hence E : qu&llza*tion. E*quali‘- 
ter, one who, or that which, makes equal. 
E-qualler. rare. 1630. [f. Equal v.] One 
who, or that which, makes equal. 

Equally (fkw&l £), adv . M E. [f. Equal a . ] 
l. To an equal degree or extent. Const, with ; 
occas. as. 1634. a. In equal shares ME. 3. 
According to one and the same rule or measure; 
impartially, justly 1526. +4. On a level; uni- 
formly; in a line with -1721. 5. In uniform 

degree or quantity 1664. 

1. And e. of Fear and Forecast void Ds For. a. To 
her other sisters e. between thorn Cruise. 3. To 
deal e between man and man Hobbes. 

Equalness (rkwalnes). Now rare . 1530. 
If. as prec. + -ness.] 1. - Equality i, 2. 
fa. Fairness, equity -1556. Evenness, 

uniformity -1799. 

Equanimity (Hcwim-mlti). 1607. [ad. L. 

sequanimitas , f. xquanimis having an even 
mind, f. xquus + animus.] fi. Fairness of 
judgement, impartiality -175a. a. Evenness 
of mind or temper; the quality of being un- 
disturbed by good or ill fortune 1663. 
a To bear odium with e. Burke. 

Equanimous (ikwae-nimos), a . 1656. [f. 
L. xquanimis (see prcc.) 4-ous.] 1. Even- 

tempered; not easily elated or depressed, ta. 
Impartial 1670. Hence Equa*nimotts*ly adv.. 


Equant (rkw&ut). i6ai. [ad. L. ecquantem, 
pr. pple. of xquare. J 

A. adj That equalizes. E. circle [med L. 
eirculus xquans], in ancient astronomy, a circle 
imagined in order to reconcile the planetary 
movements with the hypothesis of the uniform 
velocity of celestial motion. 

B. tb. — E . circle. 

Equate (*kw£i*t), v. ? ME. [f. L. tequat- 
ppL stem, see prec ] +1. To make bodies 

equal; to balance (rare) -1755. a. tTo take 
the average of; in A sir. to reduce to an average 
1633. 3. Math. To state the equality of; to 

put in the form of an equation 1799. 4. transf 

and fig. To treat as equivalent 18 . . 

s. To e. solar days, that is to convert apparent into 
mean time [etc.) a 1751. 4. Boudicca mi^ht perhaps 

be equated .. with such a Latin name as Victorina 
JL Rhys. 

Equation (fkw£*Jan). ME. ("ad- L. tequa - 
tionem. j 1. The action of making equal or 
balancing; equilibrium, equality 1656. t spec. 
in Astral Equal partition. Only in ME. a. 
Aitron. Reduction to a normal value or position 
by making compensations for a known cause 
of irregularity or error. Chiefly concr . the 
quantity added or subtracted for this purpose. 
x666. t3* Math. The act of stating the identity 
in value of two quantities or expressions -1673. 
4. A formula affirming the equivalence of two 
quantitative expressions, connected by the 
Sign Also transf. 1570. 

1. Again the golden day resum'd its right, And ruled 
in just e. with the night Rowe. Phr. E. of demand 
ami supply, e. of trade, etc. { mod.). a. The differ- 
ence between true and mean solar time, .is called the 
e. of time Moseley. Phr. Annual e.: see Annual. 
E. of the centra the difference between the mean 
and the true anomaly of a heavenly body. E. of the 
equinoxes-, the difference between the mean and the 
apparent places of the equinoxes. E. of time : the 
difference between the time shown by a clock (mean 
time) and that shown by a sundial. Personal e. • the 
correction required in astronomical observations in 
consequence of greater or less inaccuracy habitual to 
individual observers. Also transf. E . of payments : 


the process of finding a mean time for the payment in 
one amouut of sums due at different times. 4. The 
two chief kinds of equations are: (x) Those which 
contain symbols denoting one or more unknown 
quantities. .. (a) *1 hate which indicate a constant 
relation between variables : as E. to a curve , an equa- 
tion expressing a relation between coordinates or the 
like, which is constant for every point of the curve ; 
e. of motions , etc. Equations are distinguished as 
simple, quadratic, cubic , etc. (or as of the xst, and, 
3rd, etc. decree) accord ng to the highest power which 
they contain of any unknown or variable. N.E.D. 
Phr. To solve an e.\ to discover the numerical values 
of the symbols denoting unknown quantities. 

Equational (*kw*i Janal), a. 1864. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] Pertaining to, or involving th v e use of, 
equations. Hence Equa'tionally adv. 

Equator (/kw^-toi, -91) ME. [a. Inte L. 
equator one who makes equal, hence (eirculus) 
equator diet et not tii ‘ the equalizer of da> and 
night ’.] 1. Astron. A gre.it circle o! the ce- 

lestial sphere, whose plane is perpendicular to 
the axis of the earth. Called also the Equi- 
noctial, q.v. a. (ieog. A great circle of the 
earth, in the plane of the celestial equator, and 
equidistant from the two poles 10 ta. Also 
transf. 1746. 

a. transf. The solar e Lockyrr. Phr Magnetic 
e. — Aclinic line (see Aclinic) E. of the magnet : 
the portion of Lhe magnet midway between the two 
poles which is apparently less magnetic. 
Equatorial (fkwdtoaTi&l j. 1664. [f. L. 

.equator (see prec.) + -(i)al.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an equator, esp. 
the terrestrial equator. 

Phr. E. instrument or telescope : a telescope attached 
by an arm to an axle revolving in a direction parallel 
to the plane of the equator. Hy a unifoim motion 
given to this axle the telescope follows the diurnal 
apparent motion of any point in the heavens to which 
it is directed. E. circle', a graduated circle, (also 
called hour^ircle, nght-ftscension-ci* cle) revolving in 
a plane parallel to the equator, forming part of the e. 
instrument. 

B. sb . *» E. instrument', see A. 1793. 

Hence Equato'rially adv. 

Equerry (e'kweri, /kwe*ri). Also aphet. 
fquerry. 1526. 1 ad. K leuru r, earlier escune 

(also escuicru, by assoc, with escuyer Esquikf), 
med.L scuria stable, f. OHG. scUr shed, 
shelter. The stress Jt-'kwen) is favoured, and 
is due to an imagined connexion with L. equus 
horse.] ti. The stables of a royal or princely 
household, or the body of officers in charge of 
ihem -1731. 2. [Short for 'gentleman ol the 

e.' or 'groom of the e.'J fa. A groom 1708. b. 
An officer charged with the care of the horses 
of a royal or exalted personage At the Eng- 
lish Court, an officer of the household, in occa- 
sional attendance on the sovereign. 1526. 
Hence E*querryship, the position of an e. 
Equestrial (xkwe-sti idl), a. Now rare . 
1553. [f. as next +-AL.] = next. 

Equestrian (*kwe*strian). 1656. [f. L. 

equestns (f, eques , (. equus) + -AN.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to horse-riding. 
Also, skilled in horse-riding 2. Mounted on 

horse. Also, representing a person so 
mounted. 17x1. 3. Pom. Antiq. Of or pertain- 

ing to the order of Equi/es 1696. 

1. Candidates for e. glory Johnson, a. An e. lady 
appeared upon the fdains 1711. The Antique E. 
Statue of Marcus Aurelius Addison. 

B. sb. One who rides on horseback; also, one 
who publicly performs on horseback 1791. 

Hence Eque’strianFam, the art or practice of 
riding on horseback. So EqueBtrie*nne, a fe- 
male e. 

Equi- (rkwi-), repr. L. sequi-, comb. f. 
xquus, In sense * equal \ or (advb.) ' equally, in 
an equal degree* Hence : 

E>qai,anharmo*nic a.. Math, equally anhar- 
monic ; applied when two ranges, each of four 
points, are projective; Ay adv. Equl,artEculate 
a., having equal joints with another. Equiba*- 
lance sb. = Equilibrium. tEquibaTance v., 
to counterpoise. Equicha*ngeable a., equally 
varying. Equlco*nvex a., having two convex 
surfaces with equal curves. Equicre'acent a., 
having equal increments. Equldla'gon&l a., 
having the diagonals equal. Eqnidiu'rnal a. 
nonce-word , ftr Gr. lffrjfjL*ptv6s], pertaining to 
the time when days and nights are equal : ap- 
plied to the equinoctial line. Equigra*phic a. 
* Homolographic. Eqtxilo'bate a ., having 


EQUILIBRIST 

equal lobes. Rquimome 'ntal a . Physics , having 
equal moments of inertia about parallel axes. 
+Equipe*naate v., to weigh or esteem equally. 
Eiquiperlo'dic a., having equal periods. Equi- 
probabilism, the doctrine of the equiprobar 
bilists. Equipro'babilist, one of those who 
hold that of two opinions the less safe may be 
followed provided it be as probable, or nearly as 
probable, as the opposite. Equira*dial a., 
having equal iaaii. Equira'dlc&l a., 'equally 
radical' (W.). Eiquiaegmemtal a., Math 
having equal segments. Equitange’ntial a., 
having a tangent equal to a constant line; said 
of a certain curve. Equiva-lue v., lo make or 
be equal in value. E*qulvalved a . , Conch, having 
both \alvcs alike. tE : <]uivelo*city t equality in 
Velocity. Equivo’te (U.S.), a tie in voting. 
lEquia»ngle. 1570. [a, F. f f. iqui- Equi- 
+ angle ANGLE.] 

A. adj. ■» Equiangular -1611. 

B. sb. pi. Equal angles, tty equiangles : at 
right angles. 1593. So tEqula*ngled a 

Equiangular (fkwi|R*‘i)guJlajj, a. 1660. 
L f. Equi- + Angular.] Having equal angles, 
as an e. figure, mutually e. 

Phr. E. spiral, r name for the logarithmic spiral, 
in which the angle between the radius vector and the 
tangent is constant. lienee E-qula ngula*rlty, 
the condition 01 tact of being e. 

Equiaxe 1 rkwi,seks) f a . 18x0. [a. F., f. L. 
3 gut- * axis. | Crystall. Having equal axes. 
So E'quiaxed a. 

Equicrural (/ kwi,kru® r41) f «. 1650. [f. L. 

»quicrurus (f. seqvi- + crus, cruris) + -AL.] 
Having equal legs or sides; isosceles var 
tE’quicrnre. 

Equidifferent (fkwi,di*ferent), a. 1695. 
[f. Equi- + Different.] Ha\ing equal diffe- 
rences; arithmetically proportional. 

Equidistant (fkwi|drsiftut), a. 1570. [a. 

F., ad. late L. sequidistantem , f segut- (see 
Equi-) + distantem standing apart.] x. Sepa- 
rated by an equal distance. Also fig. 1593 
a. Of lines : Paiallel. 

Hence Equidi'stantly adv at an equal dis- 
tance. 

Equiform (f-kwif£im), a. [ad. L. xqui- 
fornt is, f. aquus + forma. 1 Having one ana the 
same form. (Diets ) So Equifo’rm&l a. Hence 
tEquifo-rmity, uniformity. Sir T. Browne. 
•fEquila’ter. 1570. [ad. K fquilatire, ad. 
late L. sc quilaterus, f. sequi - (see Equi-) + 
/at us, lateris.] 

A. adj. Having equal sides -1715. 

B. sb. A square or cube, or a square or cube 
number -1636. 

Equilateral (fkwi.lie-tSriH), a. 157a [ad* 
late E. sequi lateralis, f. as prec. 4 -AL.] Having 
all the sides equal. 

Phr. E. a*rh : an arch in which the chord* of tha 
t»id« fu» u« with the base an c. triangle. E. hyperbola, 
one whose axex are equal. E. shell, one in which a 
transverse line drawn through the apex of the umbo 
divides the valve into two equal and symmetrical 
parts. Hence Equil&'terally adv. 

Equilibrant (ik writ brant). 1883. [a. F. 

iquilibrant, f. iquiltbrer.] Physics. * Any system 
of forces which if applied to a rigid body, would 
balance a given system of forces acting on it * 
(Thomson & Tait). 

Equilibrate (ilcwi,lai-bKit), v. 1635. [f. 
ppl. stem of late L. + sequi librare, f. sc qui- (see 
Equi-) + libra balance.] 1. tram. To bring 
into or keep in equipoise or equilibrium; to 
balance. 2. To counterpoise 1829. 3. absol. 

and intr. To be in a state of equilibrium; to 
balance. Const, with. 1829. 

3. The forces neutralise each other and mutually e. 
1810. So tEqxxili'brate *. equally balanced. Equi- 
li'bratory a. tending to produce equilibrium, var. 
EquilEbi late v. 

Equilibration (fkwi|laibr£i'Jan). i6xa. [f. 
as prec.; see -ation.] The action of bringing 
into or keeping in equilibrium; the state of 
being in equilibrium. Const, to, with. 

Drowsy equilibrations of undetermined counsel 
Johnson, var. fEquill'bre. 

Equllibriato (rkwi,li'bri,/t\ a. 1649. [L 
Equilibrium 4 -al.] - Equilibrate. 
Equilibrist (ikwHibrist, rkwi, li--), 176a. 
[a. F. iquilibriste , f. iquilibn.] One skilled in 
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feats of balancing ; esp. a rope-dancer. Hence 
Equllibri*stic a. 

Equilibrity (fkwi,li'brlti). 1644. [ad. L. 
xquilibritas.] The state of being equally 
balanced ; equilibrium. 

Equilibrium (/kwi,li*bri^m). 1608. [a. L. 
equilibrium, f. mquus + libra balance.] z. 
Physics. The condition of equal balance between 
opposing forces; that stite of a body in which 
the forces acting upon it are so at ranged that 
their resultant at every point is zero. a. The 
state of balance between powers of any kind 
1 677. b. The condition of Indecision or in- 
difference produced by opposing influences of 
equal force 1685. 

s. The Fluids, pressing equally and easily yielding 
to each other, soon restore the ./Equilibrium 1697. a. 
So to balance their [the Spaniard and the French] 
Power, as to keep both in an E. 1677. b. There is 
an end of the Doubt or ^Equilibrium 1685. 

Hence Equili-brtaJ a, of or pertaining to e. ; con- 
atructed on the principle of e. Equilrbrious a. 
that is in a state of e. tEquili*briousJy adv. 
Equi'librLze v. to bring to an e, var. Equili'brio 
(the L. ablative, treated as Eng.] 

Equimultiple (akwi,mzrltip*l). 1656. [ad. 
mod.L. xquimultiplcx ; see Equi- and Mul- 
tiple.] 

tA. adj. Produced by multiplying by the same 
number. Hobbes. 

B. sb. One of a set of numbers or quantities 
which each have a common multiplier Thus 
14 and 28 are equimultiples of 2 and 4. Chiefly 
pi. 1660. 

Equine (J kw->in\ a. 1 778. [ad.L. equinus , 
f. equus .] Ol, pertaining to, or resembling a 
horse 

The mule is apt to forget all but the e. side of hi* 
peiiigr Lowei 1 . So fEqui'nal a. Hence 
Equrnity. Landor. 

Equinoctial (ek-, /kwinp-kjil). ME. [ad. 
L. equinoctial is, f. xquinoctium Equinox, j 

A. ad/. 1. Pertaining to a state of equal day 

and night a. Pertaining to the period or point 
of the equinox 1570; happening about the time 
of the equinox 179a. 3. « Equatorial; also, 

pertaining to the regions near the terrestrial 
equator 159+. 

1. Phr. E. line, circle {road Milton), the celestial 
or terrestrial equator. Cf. H 1 and 2. E. point — 
Komnox 2. a. Six houres, which is the one halfe of 
an Equinoctiall day Blundkvil. The e, rains Wel- 
lington, gales Livingstone. Phr. E. colure: see 
Colurk. Em month : a month which includes one of 
the equinoxes. 

B. sb. 1. The celestial equator: so called 

because, when the sun is on it, day and night 
are of equal length ME. a. The terrestrial 
e ]uator. Now rare . 1584. Ahso transf. and 
j/g. +3. * Equinox - 1665. 4. An equinoctial 

gale 1748. 

a. As if, when you have crossed the e., all the 
virtues die Burke. Hence Equinoxtially adv. in 
the direction of the e. or equator. 

tl|Equinoctlum. rate. PI. -la, -turns. ME. 
[I.., f. xquus + nox, noctis .] Equinox -16O8. 

Equinox (Pk- p e-kwinpks). 1579- L acl - L - 

mquinoctium (in med.L. spelt equinoxium)\ 
see prec.] 1. One of the two periods of the 
year when day and night are of equal length, 
owing to the sun's crossing the Equator. Hence, 
the time of this crossing, that is. the ao March, 
and the aa or 33 September. 1588. b. 'I he con- 
dition of equality of day and night. Also fig. 
1604. 9. One of the two points at which the 

sun s path crosses the Equator, viz. the first 
points tn Aries and Libra 1594* t8» Equi- 
noctial line or Equator -1738 T4. An equi- 

noctial gale (rare) Drvdkn. 

1. l ive long, nor feel. Our changeful equinoxes 
Tennyson. 

Equip (flewi’p), v. 1533. [a. F. iquipet 

rsquiper, prob. ad. ON. skipa to man (a vessel), 
fit up, arrange. ?f. ,*«>« Ship.] i. tram. To 
fit out (a ahlp) 1580. a. "To furnish for service 
<T.) ; to provide with what is requisite for ac- 
tlon, as arms, instruments, or apparatus. Hence 
fig. Const with. b. To finance 1690. 3. To 

array; to diess, fit out ( for a journey) X695. 

s. Equipping the ship for these two different voyages 
Anson! a To «. Horses 1605, a man sa a writer 
T79J. a new theory 187a J. I* I>oane » eq^PP** 1 
for tLe expedition to Cales H. Walpole. i 

Equipage (e'kwipid.Oi sb. 1579. I a -E. 

see Equip and - ace. T ft-' 
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« Equipment -1684. a. Furniture, apparatus, 
or outfit, including all that is needed for an 
army, a ship, an establishment, a journey or 
expedition, etc. 1579. t3* Uniform, accoutre- 

ments -1818; costume, dress, ‘get up* -1833 
4. Articles for personal ornament or use; a case 
of these 1716. ts- Apparatus in general (lit. 
and fig.) -1734. +0* Formal state or order; 

ceremonious display -1756. ty. Train, retinue, 
following -X731. 8. A carriage with or without 

horses and the attendant servants 1731. tg. 
The crew of a ship I tr. F. Equipage .] (rare) 
-1751. +10. [as if f. L. equi-.J » Equipacr; 

also fig. -1655. 

a How war may. .Move. .In all her e. Milt. Our 
e. for the night 1858. Phr. Breakfast-, tea-e . : a break, 
fast-, tea-service (arch.). q. The young Prince of 
Orange, with a splendid E. Evelyn. 8. Here.. roll 
and rumble all kinds of equipages Hawthorne. 10. 
To march in e. with better wit W. Browne. 
fE’quipage, v. 1590. [f. prec. j 1 .tram. 
To furnish with an equipage; to fit out -1784. 
3. To rank (trans. and intr.). Hkywood. 
fEquiparable, a. 1611. [a. F., ad. L .wqui- 
parabilis, f. xquiparare , f. (ult.) xquus + par.] 
Equal in comparison, equivalent -1695. 
fEqui-parate, a. 163a. [f. L. s&quiparat- 

ppl. stem; see prec.] To level ; to treat as on 
the same level -1671. 

Equiparation (skwiplrri’Joii). 1615. [ad. 
L. xquiparationem ; see prec.] The action of 
placing on an equality; tthe action of compar- 
ing; concr. a parallel. 

Equipedal (ikwip/\lal), a . [f. L. sequipedus 
+ -AL.J Having equal feet; Zool. having the 
pairs of feet equal. (Diets.) 

Equipede (rkwipfd). 1835. [f. L. xquus 
+ pes, pedis. ] Zool. Having legs of equal length. 
Also as sb. in pi. 

fEquipe*ndent, a. 1640. [f. Equi- + Pkn- 
dk NT. ] Hanging in equipoise -1681. Hence 
fEqulpe’ndency. 

Equipment (/kwi-pm£nt). 1717. [f. Equip 
v. +-MKNT.] i. The action of equipping ; the 
state of being equipped; the manner in which 
a person or thing is equipped 1748. s. cotter. 
Anything used in equipping; furniture, outfit, 
warlike apparatus; necessaries for travelling, 
etc.; fig. intellectual outfit 1717 
1. The e. of an expedition 1809, of Arctic ships 
Emrrson. a. The e. of a female archer Strutt, of 
a soldier 1870. a railroad (mod.). 

Equipoise (rkwipoiz), sb. 1658. [f. Equi- 
+ Poise sb, ] 1. Equality or equal distribution 

of weight; a condition of perfect balance or 
equilibrium ; esp. in intellectual, moral, political, 
or social forces or interests. 9. A counterpoise ; 
an equivalent force. Chiefly fig. 1780. 

1. To live in a continual e. of doubt Johnson. a 
1'he e. to the clergy fi. e. the aristocrncy] being re- 
moved. the Church became so powerful Buckle. 

Equipoise (rkwipoiz), v . 1647. [f. prec. 

sb.] x. trans . To serve as an equipoise to ; to 
counterbalance 1664. 9 . To place or hold in 

equipoise 1764. +3. intr . To balance with 1647. 
Equlpollence (fkwi,pp*l£ns). ME [a. OF. 
equipolence (mod.r, Equipo Hence), ad. L. equi - 
pollentia.] x. Equality of force, power, or 
signification, a. Logic. An equivalence between 
two or more propositions ME. var. Equi- 
po'llency. 

Equipollent (fkwi,pp-Ufnt). ME [a. OF. 
equi potent (mod.F Equipollent), ad. L. sequi- 
pollentem , f. sequus + pollentem , pr. pple. of 
pollere to be strong.] 

A. adj. x . Of equal power, weight, importance, 
or significance. Obs. of persons. a. Identical 
in meaning or result; equivalent; in Logic, said 
esp. of propositions expressing the same thing 
but differently 1577. Hence Equipcrllentlyatfr. 

x. A considerable and e* muscular force Palby. 

B. sb. Something that has equal power, 
weight, etc.; an equivalent 16x1. 

Equiponderance (fkwiipfndfr&ns). 1775. 
[f. next; see -ance.] Equality of weight; 
equilibrium, var Equipo*nderancy, 
Equiponderant (rkwi,pp-nddr&nt). 1630. 
[ad. L. mquipouderantem pr. pple.; see next ] 
A. adj. Of equal weight ; evenly balanced. 
The quantity of air to a quantity of water e. thereto^ 


is as 1300 to x Boyle. 
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B. sb. pi. Things of equal weight 1853. 
Equiponderate (fkwi,pp-nddr*it), v. 1641. 
[f. ppl. stem of med.L. sequipottderai e, f. vquus 
+ ponderart to weigh. ] t x * intr. To be in equi- 
poise -i 8 aa. 9. trans. To counterbalance 1661 
3. To make well-balanced 1810. 

a. Roth e. (a pound, xuppnae) in air 1766. Hence 
tEquipo-nderate, Equipo nderated ppl. adjs. 
Equipo'nder&tion. 

t Equipoi Kterous, a. 1656. [f. Equi- + I„ 
pond us, ponderis + -OUS.] Of equal weight or 
specific gravity; also fig. -1739. 
t Equipo*ndiou8, a. [f. L. vquipondium (f. 
as prec.) + -ous.] Of equal weight on both 
sides; nicely-balanced. Glanvill. 

Equi -potent, a. rare . 1875. [f. Equi- + 
Potent.] Of equal power. 

Equipotential (fkwi,p^te-nfil), a. 1678. 
[f. Equi- + Potential.] fx. Ol equal autho- 
rity. 9. Having equality of potential 1880 
a. When a potential function exists, surfaces fot 
which the potential is constant are called E. surfaces 
Maxwbll. 

Equirotal (fkwi ( rJ«*tal), a . 1839. [f. Equi- 
+ L. rota + - AL.] 1. Having fore and hind 

wheels of equal diameter. 9 . * Having equal 
rotation \ (Diets.) 

Equisetaceous (e=kwi, slt/Was), a. 1867. 
[See Fquisetum and -aceous. J Bot. Belong- 
ing to the order Equisetacex, 

Equisetic (ekwisf-tik). a. 1838. [f. Equi- 
setum + -IC.] Chetn. Derived from Equisetum 
E. acid t Aconitic acid. 

Equisetum (ekwisPt^m). Pl. -urns, -a. 
1830. [a. L. equisetum (prop, equisxtum), f 

equus + sxta bristle, j Bot . The typical genus 
of the N.O. Equisetacex ; Horsetail Hence 
Equise-tiform a. (Diets.) 

Equison. | ad. L. equisonem, f. equus. J A 
groom. Landor. 

Equisonant f/kwis^u-n&nt), a. [f. Equi- 
+ Son a n 1 , after L. xquisonus . J Ancient Mus 
Consonant in the octave. Hence Equlao-nanca. 
Equitable (e-kwit&b’l), «. 1646. [a. F., f. 
iquiti Equity.] x. Characterized by equity 
or fairness: now rarely of persons. 9. Per- 
taining to the department of jurisprudence 
called Equity ; valid in equity as dist. from 
law 1720. 

. E. Judges Burnet. In all literal and e. con- 
struction Cromwell. Upon e. grounds 1654. a. A 
trust estate . . is good as an e. jointure Cruise. Hence 
E-guitableneas. E-quitably adv. 

Equitant (e-kwit&nt), a. 1830. [ad.L .equi 
tantem , pr. pple. of equitare to ride, f. equitem 
horseman, f. equus.] Bot . Overriding: said of 
leaves which successively overlap each other 
according to age, as in the iris. 

Equitation (ckwitiij^n). 1562. [ad. L. 
equi tat ionem.] Theaction, art. or habitof riding 
on. or as on, horseback ; horsemanship, 
Broomsticks. . the. . instruments of their nocturnal e 
Lowell. 

Equity (e*kwTti). ME [a. OF. equiti \ ad. 
L. xquitatem , f. xquus even, fair/) x. gen 
The quality of being equal or fair; impartiality; 
even-handed dealing. 9 . That which is fair and 
right, rarely in pl. ME. 3. Jurisp. The re- 
course to general principles of justice (- L. 
naturalis x quit as) to correct or supplement the 
ordinary law 1574. 4. In England, Ireland, 

and U.S., a system of law existing side by side 
with the common and statute law (together 
called * law ' in a narrower sensei, and supersed- 
ing these, when they conflict with it 1591. Also 
transf. of analogous systems. 5. An equitable 
right, i. e. one recognizable In a court of equity. 
Often in pl. 1626. b. The ordinary shares of a 
company as opposed to the preference shares 
1904. 0. at t rib. 183a. 

x. E. was my crowns Job xxlx, 14. a* To dc 
equyte and justice Caxton. 3. Chancellors.. mode- 
rated the ngour of the law according .. to e. Lo. 
St. Lbonabds. 4. There are settled and inviolable 
rules of e., which require to be moderated by the rules 
of good conscience Ld. St. LaoNaana In England, 
e. was formerly administered by a special class of 
tribunals, of which the Court of Ch&Migry was chiefs 
but since 187a all the branches of the High Court 
administer both ' law * and 4 equity 1 , it being provided 
that where the two differ, the rules of e. are to be 
followed. N.E.D, % The wifeb e. to a suitable pro- 
vision for the maintenance of herself and her children 
Kent. Phr, E . of redemption : the right of a moru 
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pgoi who has in law forfeited his estate to redeem 
tt within a reasonable time by payment of the prin- 
cipal and interest. M- to a settlement j a wife's 
equitable right to have settled upon her any properties 
coming to her after marriage. Comb, e.-draftem&n, 
a barrister who draws pleadings in e. 

+E*quivale, v. 1608. [ad. F. Iquivaloir, 
ad late L. mquivalcrt . ] trans. To be equiva- 
lent to; to provide an equivalent for -1695. 
Equivalence (ikwi'v&l£ns), sb. 1541. [a. 
F., ad. med.L. mquivalentia, L mquivalentem 
Equivalent.] i. The condition of being 
equivalent; in Physics , equality of energy or 
effect a. Chtm. The doctrine that differing 
fixed quantities of different substances are equi- 
valent in chemical combinations 1880. 

1. To reduce propositions to identity or e. Lewes. 
Phr. E. 0/ force . the doctrine that force of one kind 
becomes transformed into force of another kind of the 
same value. Hence -(Equivalence v. nonce-rod. 
to balance Sib T. Browne, Equivalency [*ee 
-kncy] = Equivalence i Geol. correspondence of strata 
In serial order and characteristics. 

Equivalent (tkwrv&lcfrit). 1460. [ad. late 
L. mquivalentem , pr. pple. of j equivalent f. 
mquus + valere to be worth.] A. adj. 1. Equal 
in value, power, efficacy, or import; having 
equal or corresponding significance. Obi. of 
persons. a. Tantamount 1639. g. Corre- 
sponding 1634. 4. Chem. Equal in combining 

value; having the same degree of quanti valence 
1850. Also Equi-valent (/kwivA-lfcnt). 

x. No Fair to thine E, or second Milt. P. L. ix. 
609. To pay an e, penalty J as. Mill. Here he 
makes a republic e. to a democracy Lewis. a. His 
presence, .would be e. to an army of ten thousand men 
Austin. 3. The Cadi, or some e. officer Morse 
H ence Equi* valentl y adv. 

B. sb. z. Something equal in value or worth , 
also, something tantamount 1502. a. A word, 
expression, sign, etc. of equivalent import 1651. 1 
8. a- Chem. *= e. proportion (seequot. and A. 4) 
1827. b. That which corresponds in relative 
position or function; as, [Biol.) analogous and 
homologous structures; [Geol.) a stratum or 
formation in one country answering to one in 
another 1839. c. Physics. Mechanical e. : the 
amount of mechanical effect resulting from the 
operation of a force. Mechanical e. of heat : 
taken as, the amount of mechanical energy re- 
quired to raise x lb. of water through i°C. 184a. 

1. Bellcisle alone . . was a sufficient e. for Minorca 
179a. Phr. The E. (Eng. Hist.): the sum ordered, 
by the Act of Union of 1807, to be. paid to Scotland 
as a set-off against additional excise-duties, loss on 
coinage, etc. 3. a. The term e. was subsequently 
introduced to indicate the proportional weights of 
analogous substances found to be of equal value in 
their chemical action Williamson. 

Comb . . e.-money (sec B. i, quot.) ; e. number 
{Chem.') atomic weight. 

Equivalue ; see Equi- prep. 
fEqili-vocacy. rare. [f. L. mquivocus 4 
-ACY . ) Equivocal character. Si R T. Brow ne 
E quivocal (*kwi*v^k&l). i6or. [f. late L. 
mquivocus ambiguous (f. rnquus + vocare) 4 -AL.) 

A. adj. +1. Equal or the same in name but 
not in reality; nominal -1744. a - Having two 
or more significations equally appropriate; 
capable of double interpretation ; ambiguous 
x6oi 3. Of uncertain nature; undecided 
(chiefly in neg. sentences) 1658. 4. Of persons, 

callings, etc. : Doubtful in character ; question- 
able, suspicious 1790. 

s. Without ambiguous or equiuocall tearmes Ful- 
becke. E. sentences Shaks., answers 1756, proofs 
Junius. x. The sentiments of London were not e. 
Burke. Phr. E. generation 1 the (supposed) pro- 
dutTion of plants or animals without parents; sponta- 
neous veneration. E. chord (Mus.) : one which may 
be resolved into different keys without changing any 
of its tones. 4. A Churchman . . whose sanctity was e. 
H. Walpole. An e. mode oflife Lytton. 

Hence Equi : voca*lity, e. quality; an equivoque. 
Equivocally adv . ETmii'vocalnesB, 0. quality. 

+B. sb. An equivocal word or term; a homo- 
nym -1734. 

Equivocate (ikwi-vJk*it),v. 1590. [f.low 
L. sequivocat -, mouivocare to call by the same 
name, f. late L. mquivocus \ see prec. J ti. intr. 
To have the same sound with x6n. fa. To 
use words of more than one sense ; to deal in 
ambiguities -1686. 8. In bad sense : * To mean 
one thing and express another’ (J.); to pre- 
varicate 1590. +4. trans. To evaae (an oath. 

etc.Jby equivocation -1640. 

3. The witness shuffled, equivocated, pretended to 
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misunderstand the questions Macaulay. Hence 
Equi*vocatingly adv. Equi'vocator. Equi*- 
vocato ry a. indicating or containing equivocation. 

Equivocation (tkwi vpk^ /an). ME. (ad. 

late L. xquivocationem; see prec.J ti. The 
using (a word) in more than one sense ; ambi- 
guity of meaning in words -18 to. b. Logic. As 
-*= Gr. &piu ivv/sla : The fallacy of using the same 
term in different senses in a syllogism 1605. a * 

1 he use of words or expressions susceptible of 
a double signification, in order to mislead. 
Also concr. 1605. 

a. The Subtle difference . . Betwixt ^Equivocation 
and a Lye 1634. 

Equivoque, -voke (rkwi-, e'kwivp°k). 
ME. [ad. L. mquivocus; see Equivocal. ] 

+A. adj. «= Equivocal -1650, 

B. sb. fi. A thing which has the same name 
as something different -1660. a. An expression 
capable of more meanings than one ; word- 
play, punning 1614 3. Ambiguity of speech. 

Also transf. 1809 4. * EQUIVOCATION 2 

[rare) 1610. 

Equivorous (/kwi'vSres), a. rare. 1828. [f. 
L. equus + - varus 4 -ous. ] Feeding on horseflesh. 

Er ( 5 i). 1 86a. Representing the inarticu- 

late murmur of a hesitant speaker. 

-er l , suffix , ME. -cr(e, - ar[e, OIL -(re, 
forming sbs., represents WGer. dri : — OTeut. 

- drjo-e . The relation between OTcut. - dr/o-z 
and L. -arius is obscure. 

x. In its original sense ' a man who has to do with', 
it designates persons according to their profession or 
occupation, as in hatter, slater, etc. Exceptions to 
this are cottager , villager , and the like ; also header, 
bach-hander, fiver, etc. In some othrr words, e.g. 
Londoner, foreigner , southerner, - er indicates place 
of origin or residence. 

a. The suffix became also a formative of agent- 
nouns. These normally denote personal (orig. male) 
agents { but they may be things ; e. g. blotter r poker , 
roller , etc. 

3. In some words, chiefly of Ft. origin, -er appears 
to be a mere extension of earlier woids in -rr denoting 
trades or offices ; e. g. caterer, fruiterer, etc. 

4. The suffix -rr is also used to form sba. serving as 
adaptations of I* types in -logus, -graphus\ e. g. 
chronologer, biographer , etc. 

-er*, suffix, of various origin, occurring in 
sbs and adjs, adopted from OF. 

x. ME. -er, repr. OF. -cr: — L. -arem, -ar : see -ab, 
and sampler . 

a. ME. -er,x AF- -rr(OF. - ier ) in sbs. which descend 
from I* forms in - anus , -ariurn (see -ar\ ). '1 he s'-nsc 
is ‘a person or thing connected with , ‘a receptacle 
for as in mariner, gamer, etc. 

3. In mod. Eng. -er represents occas. other OF. 
suffixes, as OF. -fvre ll -aturam), e. g. in border ; 
OF. -for, now •oir (: — L. -atorium ), e.g. in laver-, and 
OF. nom. forms in -ere (: — L. -a' tor). 

-er J» f suffix , the formative of the compara- 
tive degree. 

A. In adjs. ME. -er, -ere {-ore, -ure), -re, OE. -ra 
ifein., ueut. -re) represents two different OTeut. ; 
suffixes; viz. -izon-, and - Ozon f. the adverbial -tz, 1 
-Ami see B. In mod. Eng. the use of -er is almost | 
restricted to words of one or two syllables. 

B. In adverbs. The OE. form was -on— OTeut. 
-As, 7 f -4 adverbial suffix + -»*, corresp. to L. -is in 
magis, nimis. 1 he inflexional comparison still occurs 
in poetry, as in kcenlier (Tennyson). 

-er*, suffixy the ending of certain AF. infs, 
used as sbs. ; e. g. dinner , supper ; user, waiver. 

-er 5 , suffix, forming frequent, and iterative 
vbs., e.g. chatter, patter, scatter. 

-er «, suffix , in Oxford Univ. slang used in 
joc. formations, as brekker (f. breakfast), footer 
(f. football). Soccer. 

Era(I®*ra). 1615 [ a. late L. sera fern. sing. * a 
number expressed in figures \ prob. f. mra coun- 
ters (for calculation), pi. of ms brass, money. ) 
z. A s>stem of chronology, numbering years 
from some particular point of time 1646. a. * 
Epoch I. 1. 1615. 3. A date or an event, 

which begins a new period in the history of 
anything; an important date. CL Epoch II. 

a. 1703. 4. A period marked by the preva- 

lence of some particular state of things 1741. 

b. = Epoch II. b, c, 1796. 5. The approxi- 

mate date of an event, etc. 1714. 

k. Dionysius the Abbot . . brought in the JErn. of 
Christ's Incarnation 1646 In the year 570 of our 
E. ..the man Mahomet was bom Caklyls. a. Some 
three centuries before our e, Hbrschel. 3. The 
landing of this English Governor was aa e. in tneii 
lives Dixon 4. The polished aera of Queen Anne 
H. Walpole, b. The worst e. of architecture 1B70. 
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Eradiate (fr*i*di,*it), t>. 1647. [f. L. # + 
Radiate vA z. intr. To shoot forth, as rays 
of light, to. trans. To give forth like or in 
rays -1794. Hence Era:dio.*tion 9 the action •( 
eradiating; also concr. 

Eradicate (fae*dik*it), v. 1564. [f. L. era- 
dicat-, eradicare, t.e + radicem root. ] z . trans. 
To pull or tear up by the roots ; to root out. 
a. 'To extirpate, get rid of 1647. 

1. Okas eradicated By a prodigious whirlwind 1035 
a In hopes of eradicating mendicancy Leckv. Hence 
Era'dicable a. Era dica-tion, the action of 
eradicating; total destruction; extirpation. Era*- 
dicator, one who or that which eradicates. Era*- 
dlcatory a tending to e. 

Eradicative (ftae-dik&tiv). 1543. [f. L. 
eradicat- ppl. stem (see prec.) 4 -IVK.J 

A, adj. Tending or serving to root out or ex- 
pel (disease, etc.). Const, of. 

tB. sb. An eradicative medicine 1654. 

Erase (ft£i*z, -s) , v. 1605. [f. L. eras-, eradert, 
f. e + radene to scrape. (Perh. occas. a var. of 
AraCU to uproot.)] z. trans. To scrape 01 
rub out ; to efface, expunge. 9 . fig. To obliterate 
from the mind or memory Z695. 8* transf. To 

destroy utterly 1728. 

x. To e. a letter 1778, a mark 1858, an obnoxious 
protestation 1863. a. To e. events from the memory 
Sir li. Broom. Hence Erasable a. Era’semenL 
Era’aJon, the action of erasing; an instance of it 
£ra*si ve a. tending to e, (rare). 

Erased (JiAi*zd, -st), ppl. a. 1572. [f.prec.] 
1. In senses of the vb. 1848 a. Her. Of the 
head or other part of an animal ; Represented 
with a jagged edge, as if torn off. 

Eraser -sai), [f. as prec.J One 

who, or that which, erases ; anything used to 
erase writing, blots, etc. 

Erasmian (/rac-zmian). 1758. [f. Erasmus, 
literary name of the eminent Dutch scholai 
(1466-1536) + -IAN.] A. adj. Pertaining to, 
or after the manner of. Erasmus z88i 

B. sb. A follower of Erasmus ; spec, one who 
follows the system of pronunciation of ancient 
Greek advocated by him ; opp. to Revehlinian. 
Hence Era'smianism, the doctrines of Erasmus 

Erastian (/Vavstian). 1651. [f. Krastus, 

Sw iss physician and theologian (1524-1583) h 
-ian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Erastus or his 
doctrines 1837 

B. sb. An adherent of the doctrines attributed 
to Erastus; one who maintains the theory of 
the supremacy of the State in ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Many most respectable persona have herti . Eras 
lians Gladstone. Hence Era’stianlsm. Era's- 
tianize v to organize (a church) on, or incline to 
E principles.. 

Erasure 1734. [f as Erase 4 

-ure.] 1. The action of erasing, or an instance 
of it. is. The place where a word or letter has 
been erased [mod.) 3* Total destruction 1794 
x. The devise to the trustees wu not revoked by 
the e. 1817. a. The word was written over an e 
(mod.). 3. E. of cities Giubon. 

Erbia (§*ibi&). 1869. | mod.I,., f. ( Ytt)erby, 
where gadolinite is found, in which it occurs 1 
Chem. One of the three earths formerly called 
Yttria. 

Erbium (o'ibiFm). 1843. [mod. L., f. prec , 
cf sodium L soda, etc.] The metallic radical 
of erbia. 

Erce-, Erche-, obs. ff. Arch-. 
fErd, sb. f OE. card s— OTeut. *ardu -& , ardd, 
prob. f. WArvan +ar to plough. | z. Native 
land; a country -ME. a. In OE. : ? State, 
condition. Hence (in ME.) disposition. So 
tE'rde v. to dwell; to be or be found; trans. to 
inhabit, 

Erd.e, etc., obs. ff. Earth, etc. 

Ere (e®i). [OE. &r 2— OTeut Wi, corn- 
par. of *air adv., early.] 

A. adv. 1. Early. Now only Se, ta. Earlier 

-1650, +8. Rather, in preference -1536- t*. 

Before, formerly ; just now -1647, 

a. He that commeth after me, was before me he 
cause he was yer than 1 Tindalb John i. 15, 4. He 

myght not do as be dyd are 1557. 

B. prep , 1. Before (in time) OE. m* In the 
advb. phrases ere then , ere this, etc., before then. 


m (mem), a (pass), an (bud), v (cwt). f (Fr. chef). 9 ( cvct ). ®i eye). 9 (Fr. ean de vie), i (m 1 ), t (Psyche). 9 (what), q (grt). 
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before this. Also Erelong, Erenow, Ere- 
while. OE. 

1. E’re that time Classndom. 

C. conj. 1. Of time : Before. Also with ever. 
OE. 9 . Rather than OE 
1. Syr, come downe a. my child die John iv. 49- 
This heart shal break . .Or ere lie weepe Shaks. 

tD. adj, Only in late OE. and ME. — * early ', 

' former . 

Ere, var. of +Ear to plough. 

Erebus (e*rfb£s). 1596. [a. L., a. Gr. 'Epe- 
80s \ cf. Goth, riqis darkness.] Myth. Name 
of *a place of darkness, between Earth and 
Hades ' (Liddell and Scott) ; usu. in dark as E. 
Erect (fre'kt), a . ME. [ad. L. erectus , pa 
pple. of erigere to set up, f. e out, up + reg*re to 
make straight, rule.] z. Upright; not bending 
forward or downward; vei deal. Also used Hot 
and Her. in general sense. Also f.g. 9 . Chiefly 
participial : ta. Of the face ; uplifted, un- 
abashed. b. Of the hair, etc. * Rigid, bristling. 
1618. ta •/i r * Of the mind : Uplifted; alert 

-1756- 

x. The e. or vertical diameter of the Luminary 1736. 
fir. A spirit as e. as the kings tiara Tiuhlwall. 
Pnr. E. dial', see Dial, a Her front e. with majesty 
she bore Drydsn. With Ears and Tail e., n< ighine 
he paws the ground Somerville. . 3. It ronduerth 

much to hauo the Sense Intentiue and F> Bacon. 
Hence Ere'Ct-ly adv. t -ness* 

Erect (fre*kt), v. ME ff. L. erect - ppl. 
stem; see prec. | 

I. + x. To direct upwards; to lift up -1696. 
fa. To raise in consideration; to exalt; elevate 
to office -1709. 

1. E. your Head*, eternal Gates 1606. a. We have 
seen. . Monarchs erected and deposed Steele. 

II. 1, To raise, set upright ; to prick up (the 
aai*); also Phys. (chiefly in pass.) to render 
turgid and rigid any organ containing erectile 
tissue 1573. tb. intr. for rejl. To straighten 
oneself Bacon, ta.yff. To rouse, excite, em- 
bolden -1734. 

1. Erecting one most like to fall Tusskr. 

HI. 1. To set up (a building, etc.) ; to build 
ME. Also fig. Also absol. 9. ( ieom., etc. To 
set up (a perpendicular, a figure of the heavens, 
etc.) 1646. 3. To set up or found (an office, 

institution, etc.); to initiate (a project). Obs. or 
arch. exc. in Law. 1565. 

t. To e. a statue Shaks , a stove Evklyn. a House 
of Prayer Da Foe, an engine 1835. fig. Malebranchc 
erects this proposition Ixxzkk (J.). a. On 13 e. the 
perpendicular BA 183B. 3. Two Courts of High 

Commission were erected Buckle. 

Phr. To t. into [cf. F ; iriger en] : to form into, set 
up as ; To e. the town into a staple for wool Scott. 
Hence Ere*ctable a. Ere’Cter: se e Ekector. 
Erectile (Jfe*ktil) f a. 1830. [a. F. Erectile, 
l as prec. ] Capable of being erected or set up- 
right. 

F.. titsue : a kind of tissue found in animals, capable 
of being distended and becoming rigid under excite, 
ment ; also, a similar tissue in vegetables. Hence 
Erecti'lity. 

Erection (Jre-kfan). 1503. [ad. late L. 
erect unum ; cf. F. I red ion. J tx. A lifting up; 
also, an elevated condition -169a. ta. Ad- 
vancement in condition ; elevation to office 
-1O61. 3. A setting upright; an upright posi- 
tion 1622. 4. Phy ». The action of making rigid 

any o< gan containing erectile tissue; the condi- 
tion of being so erected 1594. +5. Exaltation, 

excitement, invigoration -1051. 6. The action 

of setting up (a building, column, etc.); concr. 
a building, structure. Also^f. 1609. +7- 

Astro/, The construction of a figure of the 
heavens. B. Jons. 8. Constitution (of an office, 
institution, etc.). Also with into. r^o8. 

«. It must be a wonderful e. of their spirits* to 
know that God will be a father of those fatherless 
Clarendon. 

Ere-ctive, a. 1611. [See-ive.] Tending to 
erect or set upright. 

E r cctOp a tcnt (fre*kt*, patent, -p^*t£nt), a. 
1848. If. rrvf/v-ascomb. L ereetus 4 Patent. ] 
a. Bot Having a position intermediate between 
erect and spreading h. Bntom. Having the 
primary wings at rest and the secondary hori- 
sont&L 

Erector (fre-ktaj). Also-er. 1538. [f. 
Erect v . 4 -or.] i* One who, or that which, 
erects, ta. One who sets up a candidate or a 
pretender -1611 3 * Optics. A tube with two 


I lenses, slipped into the inner end of the draw- 
tube of a microscope, serving to erect the tn- 
[ verted image; an erecting-glass (mod.). 4 . A 

muscle which causes erection in any part. Also 
attrib. as in erector-muscle. 1831. 

Erelong (e»ilp*g), adv. Also as two wds. 
15 77* [f* Ere prep . 4 Long adv.') Before the 

lapse of a long time ; soon. Of future time ; 
aLo (arch.) of past 

E. he had not only gotten pity but pardon 1586. 

llEremacausisceirfniakg'sis). 1847. | mod.L., 
f. Gr. rjpifia quietly 4 xavois burning, f. icaUiv.) 
Chcm. 'A slow combustion taking place in 
presence of air and water and accompanied by 
a kind of fermentation ’ (Watts). 

Eremite ^e r/mait). ME. [ad. late L. ere- 
mita , ad. eccl. Gr. IprjpurrjSy f. iprjplu a desert, 
f. Ipfffios uninhabited. Ong. used indiscrimi- 
nately with Hermit, but now mainly poet, or 
rln t.J x. A recluse, an anchoret. Also transf. 
9. A (? quasi-religious) mendicant, a vagabond 
(see Hermit) 1495. 

x. Heremytis .. £at flees b© felaghshipe of men 
Hampolb. transf. Who ledst this glorious E. 
(“‘desert-d weller *) Into the Desert Milt. P. R. i. 8. 
Heune tE*remitage, the condition, or dwelling, of 
a hermit. E*remifeshlp, the condition of being a 
hermit. E'renittism, the state of a hermit. (Diets.) 

Eremitic, -al (erfmi-tik, -&1), a. 1483. [f. 
prec. + -AL .1 Of or pertaining to an eremite ; 
characteristic of or habitual to an eremite. 

Affecting much an Eremiticall and solitarie life 
1601. So E*remitish a. resembling, or befitting, an 
eremite. 

Erenow (e»incm*), adv. Also as two wds. 
ME. [See Eke and Now.] Before this time. 

Ereption (fre-pf^n). 1633. [ad. L. erep- 
tionem , f. eripere. ] The action of snatching 
away 

fE-rer. OE. [See Erk.J 

A. adj. Former -ME. 

B. aav. x. Formerly -ME 9. Sooner, in 
preference -1560 

Erethism (eT/Jur'in). 1800. [ad. F. £rt- 
thisme, ad. Gr. IptOiop. oy, f. ip*Oi(*iv to irritate.] 
Path. Abnormal excitement of an organ or 
tissue ; also transf. Hence Erethi’smic a. re- 
sembling e. Erethi'stic a. relating to c. 

Erewhile (e*j|hw»i*l), adv ME. [See Ere 
and WHILE.] A while before, some time ago. 

The faces weeping lay That e. laughed the loudest 
Morris. So tErewhrleB aU-a . [see Whiles]. 

+Erf I» [Com. Teut. : OE. erfe OTeut. 
*arbjMm neut. 4 inheritance \ related to Gr. 
&p<pa»os 9 L. or bus bereft.] Cattle -ME. 

Erf* ( 5 jf). S. Afr. 1887. [a. Du. erf ; see 

rec. ] * A garden plot, usually containi ng about 

alf an acre ‘ (Webster). 

Erg (fijg). 1873. [ad. Gr. (pyov(n\so used 
as Eng.).J Physics. A unit of work or energy 
in the centimetre-gramme-second system. 
JjErgo (a m sgo), adv. ME. [L.; — ‘therefore*.] 
Logic. A word used to introduce the conclusion 
of a syllogism. Hence tE’rgo sb. a conclusion, 
a conclusive authorization. E'rgoism, pedantic 
adherence to logically constructed rules. 
Ergometer (ojgp-mAai). 1879. [f. Gr. 

(pyou 4 pUrpor.) An instrument for measuring 
work or energy. 

Ergosterol (ajgpuiteipl). 1906. Earlier er- 
gosterin (1889). [f. Ergot + -sterol as in 

Cholesterol: see -ol.] Biochetn. An inert 
alchohol derived orig. from ergot, but now ob- 
tained from yeast and other sources. 

Ergot (SMgjft), sb. 1683. [a. F., OF. argot 
cock’s spur; see Argot 1 .] x. A diseased tians- 
formation of the seed of rye and other grasses, 
being the sclero/inm of a fungus (Claviceps 
purpurea ), in colour dark-violet, and in form 
resembling a cock's spur. Also, the disease, 
b. The diseased seed of rye used as a medicine 
i860. 9. Farriery. ‘ A small homy capsule on 

each side of the claw . . in Ruminants and 
Pachyderms’ (Syd. Soe. lex.). 3 . Anat. A 
projection in the floor of the posterior extremity 
of the lateral ventricle of the brain ; the hippo- 
campus minor 1840. 

tE-rgot, V. rams. 1653. [a, F. ergotet * to 

rise on his toes, wrangle ’ (Cotgr.), f. ergot (cf. 
Argot 1 ); but assoc, w. Ergo.] intr. To 


argue, wrangle -1658. Hence ||Ergoteur, a 
wrangler. 

Ergotic (ojgp'tik), a. 1875. [f. Ergot sb. 
4 -ic.J Of, pertaining to, or resulting from 
ergot. 

Ji. acid ; 1 a volatile acid said to exist U* Ergot of 
rye * (Syd Soc. Lex.). 

Ergotine (,o*jg^tin). 1851. [f. as prec. 4 
-IN t. | The active principle of ergot of r ye. 
Hence Ergo’tinine, * an unstable alkaloid exist- 
ing in very small quantity in ergot ’ (Watts). 
Ergotism I (d’jg^tiz’m). 1853. [f. as prec. 

4 -ism.] i. The formation of ergot in grasses. 
9. T he disease produced by ereotized grain, 
when eaten 1869. 3 * Poisoning by ergot 1884. 

Ergotism ^ (dMg^tiz'm). 1656. [a. F .ergo- 
ttsme, f. L. ergo, assoc, w. ergoter\ see ERGOT v.\ 
Arpuing, wrangling; also, logical conclusions. 

Ergotize ( 5 -jg^t.nz), v. i860. [1. Ergot 
sb. + 'i'lK..) To affect with or transform into 
eruot. Hence E rgotiza'tion. 

Eria (T >-ri 4 ). 1868. [Assamese eriya adj., 
f. era the castor-oil plant. | In eria silk : silk 
obtained from the cocoons of a silkworm (Pha~ 
Lena Cynthia), which feeds on the leaves of the 
castor-oil plant. 

II Eric (e’lik). 1586. [Ir. eiric.) Hist. A blood- 
fine or pecuniary compensation for the crime of 
murdering an Irishman. 

|| Erica (irai-kfi). 1826. [L., ad Gr. tptheq 
heath.] Bot, The genus of plants called in Eng. 
Meath. 

EricaceOus (erikri Jas), a . 188a. [See prec. 
and -aceouS. ] Bot Belonging to the N.O. 
Ericacese , of which the Erica is the typical 
genus. So Erici’neous a. in same sense. 

Ericetal (erfsf a. 1876. [as if f. L. 
*e rice tnm place where erica grows 4 -AL.] Bot. 
Moorland. 

Ericolin (eri-cfilin). 1876. [CErica4-ol 
+ -in. J Chem A resinous substance found in 
Encacex. 

t lEri’geron. 1601. [ Gr. ^piyipam, f. ^p* early 
4 yiptov old man. ] Gr. name of the Groundsel 
-1666. 

Erigible (e-rldapb’l), a. 1803 [f. L .erigsre 
4 -1 ble. ] Capable of being erected. 
Erinaceous (erin^-ps), a. [f. L. erinaceu: 
hedgehog 4 -ous.] Zool. Pertaining to tha 
hedgehog family ; of the nature of a hedgehog. 
(Diets.) 

Eringo, var. of Eryngo. 

Erinite (e'rinait). 1898. [f. Erin ancient 
name of Ireland4-ITE.] Min. A green arseni- 
ate of copper found in Ireland and in Cornwall 
ErvnniC, a. [f. L. Erinnys , Gr. ’Epxvvr a 
F ury + -ic.] Characteristic of a Fury. Southkt, 
Eriometer feri,/? mAai). 1829. [f. Gr. tpiov 
wool + fttrpov.) An instrument for measuring 
by optical means the diameter of small fibres, 
such as wool, cotton, etc. 

Eristic (eri-stik). 1637. [ad. Gr. iptortah t 9 
f. (ult.) fpi* strife.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to disputation; con- 
troversial. 

Polemic ke and Eristicke discourses 1637* So 
tErl'Btical. 

B. sb. 1 . One given to disputation ; a contro- 
versialist 1659. 9 . Gr. 1) Ipurruci) (r 4 xnj% 

the art of disputation 1866. 

x. Phr. 7 he Eristics : the school of Megara. 

Erke, obs. f Irk. 

Erl-king (sT^ki-n). 1797. [tr. Ger. #rA 
kbnig (lit. alder-king). Herder’s (erron.)tr Da* 
ellerkottge king of the elves.] 4 A goblin that 
haunts tne Black Forest In Thuringia-’ 

Ernie, v. [OE. yrman , ifrman, L earm 
miserable.] To be or make miserable -1481. 
E'lmelin. Now arch. 2555. [? See Er- 
mine. 1 - Ermine z, 9. 

Ermine ( 3 umin), sb. ME. [a. OF. (h)er- 
mtne (mod.F. hermine), ?ad. OHG. harmtn 
adj., f. harmo ermine, stoat, weasel OE 
hearma ; or ?from Armen ins (urns), the mouse 
of Armenia.] z. An animal of the weasel tribe 
( Mustela Erminea), found in northern countries, 
called in England a stoat, whose for is reddish 
i brown in summer, but in winter wholly white, 

| except the tip of the tail, which is always black. 


6 (Gcr. Kdn). V (Fr. ptftf). ft (Ger. Miller). w(Fr. d#ne). »(c*r\y. e (6*) (there), i (/*) (rrm). { (Fr. fiw're) 6 (fir, fern, earth). 



ERMINEE 

a. The for of the ermine, often with the black 
tails arranged upon it for the sake of effect ; 
also in */., trimmings, or garments, made of 
ermine ME. 3. fig With reference to the er- 
mine worn by judges and peers 1794* 4* Her. 

A heraldic fur ; white marked with black spots 
of a triangular shape 156a. 5. attrib . 1450 ; 
also quasi -adj. white as ermine 1610. 

1. Fair ermine*, spotless as the snows they press 
>744* J- Skilful lawyers . .were rewarded with e. 1856. 
3 j£. cross 1 =« cross Ermines. E. snow 1831. 

Comb . : e. white a , white as e. ; e. moth (Hyfio- 
momenta pattellas), a moth with white wings spotted 
with black. 

Hence E'rmine 0. to clothe with or as with e. 
E’rmined ppi. a, trimmed with or made to resemble 

e. ; robed in e., i.e. made a judge or a peer. 

Erminee (oumini), a. 1736. i_a. heraldic 

Fr (croix) erminde , f. ermine.] Her. Composed 
of four ermine spots placed in the form of a 
cross. 

E-rmines. 156a. [?a. OF. Aerminds , pi. of 
kerminet, dim. of hermine.] Her. A fur form- 
ing the reverse of Ermine, t.e. with white spots 
on a black ground. 

Erminites (5-jminaits). 7569. Tad. F. her- 
minite .] Her. A heraldic fur resembling ermine, 
with the addition of a red hair on each side of 
the spots. 

Erminois (5jminoi*z\ 156a. [a. OF. ( K)er - 
minois, f. hermine . | A heraldic fur. Or with 
Sable spots. 

Ennlt(e, Ermitage, obs. ff. IIf.rmit, -age. 
tErn, v. [ME erne n, OE. irnan , by metath. 
for rinnan. J intr. To run; to flow -1600. 

Em, dial. f. Earn vfi to glean. So Ernes 
sb. fl. gleanings. 

Eme (3m), sb. f OE. earn OTeut. *arnu z. 
Cf. Gr. Spy is bird.] An eagle; esp. the Sea- 
Eagle (see Eagle ). Comb, e.-atone - AKtites. 
Eme obs. f. Earn v.a 
Ernes ;&e, -st(e, etc., obs. ff. Earnest. 
Erode (fr0u*d), V. 161a. [a. F. droder, ad. 
L. erodere, f. e + rodere to gnaw.] 1. To gnaw 
away ; to destroy by slowly eating out. a. Geol. 
To wear away; to eat out 1830. 

1. The process of ulceration eroding the middle 
coat fof the vessel] Todd. a. The materials through 
which the channel is eroded Lybll. Hence Ero’ded 
ppi. a. in senses of the vb. ; Bot. = Erose. 

E rodent (irJo-dent). [ad. L. erodentem see 
prec.j A. adj. * Applied to medicines which 
cause erosion * ( Syd . Sue. Lex.). B. sb. A sub- 
stance which erodes. (Diets.) 
fE-rogate, v. 1531. [f. L. erogat erogare 

f. e Ex- 1 + rogare. | Irans . To pny out, expend. 
Also absol. >1693. Hence fErogation, expen- 
diture ; in pi. money expended. 

Eros (!*-;ps, ctohz). 1775. PI. Erotes 
(erdu'tez) ; Eroaea (L’rpsez, c m ro"zhz). [L. Eros, 
a. Gr. jfpcus.J Love, the god of love: * Cui'lD. 
Erose (TrJu-s). 1793. [ad. L. erosus , pa. 
pple. ol erodere ; see Erode. 1 Dot., etc. Hav- 
ing the margin irregularly denticulated, as If 
bitten by an animal. 

Erosion (/Toucan). 154 1. [a. F. dr o si on, 

ad. L. erosionem ; see Erode.] i. The action 
or process of eroding ; the state of being eroded ; 
spec, in Geol. Also transf. and fig. Also concr. 
9. attrib. 1879. 

a. E- theory, the theory which accounts for the 
contour of the land by superficial denudation. Hence 
Ero-sionist, one who upholds this theory. 

Erosive (/iJa-siv), a . 1830. [£ L. eros- f 

ero dere 4 * -I ve. ] Haring the property of eroding. 
Eroso- (fr£u-s0-) f comb. f. L. erosus (see 
Erose) in Ero;ao-de*ntate a., toothed irregu- 
larly, as if bitten; etc. 

Erostrate (jrp stwit). 1866. [f. E-/r*/*.3 + 
L. rostrum + - ate.] Bot . Without a beak. 
llErote-ma. 1589. [mod.L., a. Gr., f. as 
next.] * next 

|| Erotesls ( crisis). 1657. [mod.L., a. Gr., 
f. Ifxurb* iv to question.] Rhet. A figure in 
which a speaker, in the form of a question, 
boldly asserts the opposite of what the question 
asks; as in ’ Shall 1 be frighted when a madman 
stares?' Hence Erote-tlc a. interrogatory. 
Erotic (erp*tik). 1651. [ad. Gr. I parr mbs % f. 
tpwi, (past 09. ] 
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A, adj. Of or pertaining to the sexual passion ; 
treating of love; amatory. 

B. sb. An erotic poem ; also [ - iptunurj 
(rf'xvtj)], a doctrine or science of love. Hence 
tEro’tic&l a. Ero’tlcally adv. Ero*ticiem, e. 
spirit or character. So E*rotism» Path . sexual 
excitement; eroticism. 

Erotomania (er^u:t^m^*ni&). 1874. [f. Gr. 
iptot + fi avia.] Path. Melancholy or madness 
caused by imaginative love or by sexual excite- 
ment. 

Erpetology, -1st; see IIerp-. 

Err (§1), v. [ME. err*, a. F. errer, L. errare 
: — prehistoric *ersare , cogn. w. Goth, airtjan 
trans. to lead astray. Cf. Ger. irren.] fi. 
intr . To ramble, roam, stray -1697. a. To go 
astray; to miss, fail (rare) ME. 3. To go wrong 
in judgement or opinion; to be incorrect ME. 
4. Togo astray morally ; to sin ME. tg. trans. 
To do or go wrong in -1644. 

a. We haue erred and strayed from thy wayes, lyke 
loste shepe Bk. Com. Prayer. The arrows e. not 
from their aim Southey. 3. Possibly the man may 

e. in his judgement of circumstances J an. Taylor. 4. 
So Sl.mnssch made Iudah . . to erre a Chron. xxxiii. 9. 
Hence fErr sb. an error, fault; also heresy. E*rr- 
ingly adv. 

Errable (e-rab’l), a. arch. 1665. [f. Err 
7*. + -able ] Fallible, liable to err. Hence 
Errabi’Ilty, liability to err. +E'rrableness. 

Errabund(eT&btfml),rt. [ad.L .errabundus. ] 
Erratic; as, e. guesses. Southky. 

Errancy (e-rAnsi). x6ai. ( f . Errant a ; 
see -ancy. J The condition of erring or being 
in error. 

Mr. Gladstone's e. 1864. 

Errand (e* 1 And). [OE .irende; perh. conn, 
w. Goth, dims, ON. drr, OE. dr messenger.] 
ti. A message; a verbal communication for a 
third party -1754. a. A going with a message 
or a commission: esp. a snort journey on which 
an inferior is sent to convey a message or do 
something for the sender OE. 8. The business 
on which one goes; a purpose, intention ME. 

s. Tel your King, from me, this e. 1583. a. The 
Doctor came on a fool’s e. 1840. 3. He had another 

errant to Persia, than buying of Slaves Bentley. 

Errant (e‘rAnt), a. (sb.) ME. [*.¥. errant : 
in branch I, pr. pple. of OF. errer -.—vulgar L. 
1 ter are to travel, f. iter ; in branch III, ad. L. 
errantem; in branch II, qy. Cf. Arrant.] 

I. A. adj. 1. Itinerant, travelling (in quest of 
adventure, or like a knight-errant) (poet.), ta. 
In bailiff-errant (see Bailiff); justice-errant, 
a justice who travels on circuit -1641. Also^re. 

B. sb. A knight-errant, or the like -1643. 

II. x. In phr. errant ( arrant ) thief : in 
Chaucer, the leader of a band of thieves ; sul>- 
seq., a notorious thief. Obs. exc. as Arrant. 
ta. As an intensive; Unmitigated; thorough, 
downright -1776. 

a. An errand grosse hypocrite 1619. So e. a whig 
1710. 

HI. Astray, wandering; straying from the 
proper coun-e, place, or standmd ME, 

Planets or e. Starres Sir T. Browne. The famous 
hcautyand e. Indy the Dutchesse of Mazarine 1676. 
With e. foot 1861. 

Hence tErra-ntic a. of or pertaining to knights 
errant. E-rrantly adv. at random. 

Errantry (e-rant ri). 1654. [f. prec. 4 - -ry .1 
The condition of being errant; the condition or 
characteristics of a knight-errant. 

Errata; see Erratum. 

Erratic (ersrtik). ME. [ad. L. erraticus, f. 
errare. Cf. F. erratique. ] 

A. adj. 1. Wandering; first used of the planets, 

and of certain diseases, as gout, rheumatism, 
etc. fa. Vagram; nomadic -1816. 3. Having 

no fixed course 2841. 4. Eccentric, irregular 

1841. 

1. The Krratick [stars] are seven Stanley. A slow 
E. Fever 1725. a. My errntick industry Johnson. 
Phi. E. blocks, boulders (Geol.) : fnasnes of rock, that 
have been transported from their original locality, 
apparently by glacial action. 3. E. puffs of wind 
1879. 4. An e. genius 1841. 

B. sb. 1. -fa. A vagabond, b. An eccentric. 
1693. fa. An erratic star, a planet (rare) 1714. 
3. Geol. An erratic block 1849. 

HenceErra-ticala., -ly adv., «ness. 

Erratum (er£\-t2hn). PI. -ta. 1589. fa. L., 

f. errare; see Err.] x. An error in writing or 
I printing. Also transf. la. In the forma 
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errata's , or errataespl., and errata sing. — * list 
of errata *, with -es in pi. 1635. 

a. A page Fill’d with Errata's of the present age 
Quaklks. 

Errhine (e-rain), sb. (a.) 1601. [ad. mod.L. 
errhinum , ad. Gr. ippirov, f. iv 4- fiiv nostril. 
Cf. F. errhin adj.] x. A medicine to be snuffed 
up the nose in order to increase the natural 
secretions and produce sneezing 1696. ^*9. A 

plug of lint steeped in this for insertion in the 
nose -1758. 3. adj. Haring the action of an 

errhine 1876. 

Erroneous (er£a*n£te), a. ME. [f, L. erro- 
neus, f. erronem vagabond ; see ~OUS.] ti. 
Wandering, roving ; moving aimlessly. Also 
quasi-aaV. -1777. tb. Straying from the proper 
course, as an e. circulation 1731. a. Straying 
Irom the moral, or wise course; misguided? 
Obs. or arch. 1512. 3. Containing errors; 

of the nature of error; mistaken, wrong MIL , 
faulty in law, vi dated by error (see Error) 149^ 
s. The Moou. e. in her course 1777. a. Tis difficult 
getting of good Doctrine in e. Times Bunyan. That 
e. clemency Johnson. 3, E. opinions 1494, spelling 
1711. An e. supposition 1822, impression 2845. Hence 
Erro-neous-ly adv., -neaa. 

Error (c-rai). [ME. errour t a. OF. (mod.F. 
erreur) ; — L. errorem , f. errare to Err. T he 
form error, now universal, dates from 17*53. ] 
x. The acliuu ol wandering; hence a devious 
or winding course. Now only poet. 1594. ta. 
Chagrin, fury ; extravagance of passion -1460. 

3. The condition ol erring in opinion ; the 
holding of mistaken beliefs ; a mistaken belief; 
false beliefs collectively. Also personified. M E. 

4. Something incorrectly done through igno- 

rance or inadvertence; a mistake ME. tb. A 
flaw, malformation ; a miscarriage -1791. c. 
Law. A mistake in matter of law appearing on 
the proceedings of a court of record 1495. d. 
Math. The difference between an approximate 
result and the true determination 1726. 5. A 

departure from moral rectitude; a transgression 
ME. 

x. His e. by sea, the sack of Troy B. Jons. 3. In 
Religion, What damned but some sober brow Will 
ble»*e it Merch. V. ill. iu 78. Phr. 7 o be, stand in, 
lead into e. I t without e. - 1 doubtless ’. 4. Errors of 
the prens 1710. Phr. Clerical e. (see Clerical), b. 
Nature se.~ L.lusue naturae ; Sure, thou art an errour 
of nature Boswell. c. Writ of e. : a writ brought 
to procure the reversal of a judeement, on the ground 
of e. (Now, since 187s, limited 10 criminal cases.) 
3. The errors of a very wild life Berkfley. 

Hence E'rrorfal a. faulty. E’rroriat, one who 
is inclined to e. 5 one who encourages e. E*rrorles* 
a. E-rrorlessneaa. 

1 Ers. ? Obs. 1578. [a. F. ers , app. cogn. w. 
It. ervo : — L. eevum.] The Bitter Vetch (Er- 
vum Emilia L.). 

Erse (5 js), a. ME. [Early Sc. var. of Irish.] 
tx. In early Sc. use : ■= Irish, a. Applied by 
Sc. Lowlanders to the Highland Gaelic dialect, 
people, customs, etc. In x8th c. literary use, 
the Gaelic of Scotland, and occas. of Ireland; 
now, occas. , the Irish Gaelic alone. Nearly Obs. 
Hence tE’raeman, one who is E. by birth or 
descent. 

Ersh; — Earsh dial. , eddish. 

Erst (5jst). [OE. Brest, stiperl. of ier (sec 
Ere).] 

A. adj. ti. First -ME. t*- absol . in advb. 
phrases -1596. 

s. Phr. Now at e. t now and not sooner. (By 
Sponger taken erron. as «* * at once ’.) 

B. adv . fx. Earliest, soonest -ME. +9, In 
the first place. (Occas. pleonastically before 
ere.) -1587. tg. At first, as opp. to afterwards 
-1605. t4. Sooner, earlier; esp. with negs.-i588. 

5. a. Of old ME. tb. Not long ago -1791 . 

3. b. The . . horrid spectacle. Which e. my eyes 
beheld, and yet behold Milt. Sams. 1543. 

Erstwbiie (d-utthwail), adv. arch. 1569. 
[f. Erst + Wh rut. J Some while ago, formerly. 
Also adj. 1901, So tB'ratwhilea [see Whiles J. 
Erubescence (cr«be s6ns). rare. 1736. [a. 
F., ad. late L. erubescent ia ; see next*] Eru- 
bescent quality or state. 

Erubescent (enfbe a s£nt), a. 1736. [ad. L. 
erubeseentem, erubescere, f. e 4- rubescere to 
redden.] Reddening, blushing. 

Erubesdte (ensbe-ssit). 1850. \f. L. eru- 
bescere (see prec.) 4--ITE.] Mm. A copper sul- 
phide, purple copper. 
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lEruca (M'kt). rare r. 1609. [L. ; * * a 
caterpillar'.] The larva of a butterfly or 
the like ; a caterpillar. Hence Enrciform a . 
caterpillar-like. 

Enidc (Srfi'sik). a. 1869. [f. L. eruca a kind 
of cabbage + -ic.| Chan. Of or pertaining to 
eruca. 

E. 1 an acid (C,., H <2 O y ) obtained by the 

saponification of the fixed oil of white mustard 
(Sinapis alba) ' (Watts). 

Eruct (frirkt), v. 1 666. [ad. I.. true tare, f. 
e + rue tare to belch.] 1. intr. To void wind 

noisily from the stomach through the mouth, 
a. To emit by eructation ; also fig. 1774. Hence 
Enrction {rare). 

Eructate (/.irktrit), v. Now rare. 1638. 
[f. L. true tat- ppl. stem: see prec.] 1. irons. 
To belch, vomit forth. Chiefly transf . and fig. 
a. intr. « Eruct i. 

Eructation (/rzflct^-Jan). 1533. [ad. I.. 
eructationem ; see prec. ] 1 . The action of belch- 
ing wind from the stomach through the mouth; 
belching. Also transfi. and fig. a. concr. That 
which is belched forth. Also fig. 1607. 

s. transfi. The AStna, whose eructations throw 
whole stones from its depths 165a. 

Erudite (e'rtfdait). ME. [ad. L. eruditus . 
erudire, f, t + rudis rude, untrained ] 

A. ad/, x. fa. Trained, b. Learned, scholarly. 
(Now chiefly sarcastic.) a. Of books, etc.: 
Characterized by erudition 1533. 

s. An e. Pedant Marston. a. E. theology Jer. 
Taylor. Hence E*rudite-ly »/v., -ness. 

B. sb. [So Ft. /radii.] An erudite person 
{rare) 1865. 

Erudition (erndijon). ME. [ad. L. erudi- 
tionern ; see prec.] +1. The action of training 
or instructing ; education -1749. ta. concr. 
Imparted instruction ; also, a doctrine, maxim 
“* 574 ; 3 * t*- 'Trained condition. b. Later : 

Acquired book learning; scholarship. 1530. I4. 
Of a coin : Perfect workmanship -17.47. 

3 b. Exhibiting a little c. in such a manner as to 
make it look like a great deal Macaulay Hence 
Erudi-tional a. 

fE tu gate, v. rare. 1656. [f. L. erugat -, 

erugare , f. e+’-vga wrinkle.] irons. To take 
out wrinkles from; to smooth -1657. SotE’ru- 
gate ppl. a. having the wrinkles rubbed out, 
smooth. 

fEru'ginous, a. 1646 [ad. I., rcruginosus, 
f. teruginem rust of copper.] Partaking of the 
nature or substance of verdigris, or of coppci 
itself; resembling verdigris -1666. var. tEnr- 
ginary. 

tEm-mp, v. 1657. [ad. I., erumpere , f. e + 
rumficre to break forth.] 'To break out as an 
eruption. So Enrmpent a. that bursts lorth. 

Erupt (ftirpt\ v. >657. Tf. L. erupt - ppl. 
stem; see prec.J 1. intr. Of the teeth : To 
break through the skin of the gums. b. trans. 
To force through the gums 1859. 9 . intr. To 

break out in eruption, be in a state of eruption ; 
to burst forth 1770. b. trans. To throw out in 
an eruption 1709. 

a. The showers continued to e. 1866. The Don., 
erupts into. ,a large inland lake 1864. b. The volcanic 
rocks of Tuscany, .have been chiefly erupted beneath 
the sea Lvrll. 

Eruption (rttrpjon). 1555. [ad. L. erup- 
tionem ; see Ekump.] i. A bursting forth from 
natural or artificial limits; aKo concr. that which 
bursts forth. Also^. 9. An outbreak of iol- 
canic activity 1740. 8* Of persons : Theaetion 

of breaking forth from within boundaries , e.g. 
a hostile movement of armed men from a strong- 
hold, or from their own country, etc. Now rare. 
1615. 4. Path. A breaking out of a nsh, or of 

pimples on the skin; an efflorescence, rash 1596. 

1. concr. The streets of Naples . . paved with the 
matter of eruptions Bkrkklky. fig. J.. L. L. y. 1. 
isi. a. Iceland chronicles give a list of 63 eruptions 
•794- *• The eruptions of barbarians Barrow. 

Hence Ertrptional a. of or pertaining to volcanic e. 

Eruptive (/'ropilv'), a. 1646* [a. F. /ruptifi, 
-it*, f. L. erupt-, erumpere ; see -r ve. ' 1 . Burst- 
ing forth, a* Of or pertaining to volcanic erup- 
tion. Of rocks : Formed or forced up by erup- 
tion. showing traces of eruption. 1799. 8* Path. 
Attended with or producing efflorescence 1790. 

1. The sudden glance pightning]. .e. through the 
cloud Thomson, a. Crystalline rock, both e. and 
moumorpbic Muacmaow. 3. Illness of an e. kind 
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1833. Hence Enx’ptive’ly •ness* Erup* 
tl’vity. 

tEruptuTient, a. 1664. [f. L. erupt- ppl. 
stem, alter esurient, and the like.] On the 
point of bursting forth -1685. 

■ery, suffix , ME. -eric, forming sbs., orig. in 
words adopted from Fr., and by extension in 
other words. 

1. The Fr. •trie represents: a. Com. Rom. -ari'a, 
f. the L. suffix -aria- (Fr. • ier , -er) + the suffix . i'a 
(Fr. -ie, -y*)i b. the addition of the suffix -it to 
agent-nouns in OF. -ere, -tor (mod.F. -eur) : — L. 
•a/or, -atorem. 

a. The derivs. of sbs. in -tr and of vbs. denote the 
place where an employment is < arried on, as bakery, 
brewery , etc.; or classes of goods, as ironmongery, 
etc. 1 with an extension in a general collective sense 
(= 4 -scare*, * -stuff'}, as in machinery, scenery. The 
wd*. formed by adding -try to shs. signify a state or 
condition, as slavery j or 4 that which is connected 
with the sb.*, as popery 1 or often the place where 
certain animals are kent or plants cultivated, as 
swannery, vinery. In the pi. form the suffix has of 
late given rise to various jocular nonce-wds. ; e. f. 
* the Fisheries 1 for the Fisheries Exhibition of >883, 
and the like. Cf. ‘The Dukeries \ 
r See also the contracted form -ky. 

Eryngo (srrngo). 1596. [?(ult.) ad. I.. 

eryngwn, a. Gr. rjpuyytov, dim. of rjpvyyos name 
of the plant.] tThe candied root of the Sea 
Holly ( Eryngium maritimum), formerly used 
as an aphroaisiac -1709. Also, the plant itself, 
or any allied plant. (In this sense in L. form 
eryngium-) 1668. var. tErynge. 

Erysipelas (erisi'pffopah ME. [a. Gr. Ipv- 
cr/ireAav, ? f. ipvai- (for ipvBpbs red) + wrA- in 
nVAAa skin.] Path. A local febrile disease ac- 
companied by diffused inflammation of the 
skin; oltcn called St. Anthony’s fire, or ‘the 
rose \ 

Hence E ryaipel&'tic a. of the nature of or re- 
sembling e. Eryaipe*latoid a. resembling e. 
tErysi'pelous, tEryaipelato'se adjs. = Ery- 
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Erysipelatous (e rTsipelAus), a. 1646. [f. 
stem of Ipva'mfKas (see prec.) +-OUS.] Pertain- 
ing to, of the nature of, or affected with, ery- 
sipelas. 

Erythema (eri)>/*mi). 1766. [a. Gr. Ipv- 

Orjpa, f. IpvOcuruv to be red, f. Ipvdpo*.) Path. 
A superficial inflammation of the skin, showing 
itself in rose-coloured patches. Hence Ery- 
them&’tic, Erythe*matous adjs. of, pertaining 
tn, or of the nature 01, e. 

Erythrean, -eean (cri]>rr&n\ a. [f. L. ery - 
thrxus , a. Gr. IpvQpaios, f. ipvOput red + -AN . 1 
Red; as in the E . main. Milton. 

Erythric (eri’frik), a. 1840. \f. Gr. Ipv- 
$pos + - IC.l Chem. In E. acid: — Erythrin. 
Erythrin (erij>rinV 1838. [f. as prec. 

-IN.] Chem. 4 An acid (C 2 „H 2S O l0 ) discovered 
by Heeren in Poccella tmctona\ it appears also 
to be contained in mo-t of the lichens from 
which archil is prepared * (Watts). 

;|Erythrina (eri] rarnfi'). 1865. [mod.L., f. 
as prcc.] Bot. The Coral-tree, a tropical genus 
of leguminous plants bearing clusters of blood- 
red flowers. 

Erythrine (err finin'). 1837. [f. ns prec. + 
-ine. | « Cobalt-bloom. 

Erythrite (eri*)>r;>it'. 1844. [f. as prec. t 
-ite. I 1, Min. a. - prec. b. * A flesh-coloured 
feldspar, containing 3 percent, magnesia, found 
in ptnygd.iloid 1 (\V’a:ts). 9 .Chem. An organic 

substance obtaina le from erythrin 1865. 
Erythro- (cn )>1 0-' (bef. a vowel ery'thr -\ , 
comb. f. Gr. ipvSput red, in compounds occur- 
ring in Chem. and Min. , as, 

Erytbro-bense’ne, a red dye obtained from 
nitrobenzene. Erythro'lein [see Olein '. 
Ery-throli-tmin [see Litmus and -in], ‘ red 
substances obtained from litmus’ (Watts). 
Erythrophyll (Gr. tpvKhov leaf], the red 
colouring mat’er of leaves in autumn; so Erys- 
throphyllin. Ery throphytoacope [Gr. ifivrdv 
plant + -(rxnirof] =- Erythroscope, Ery thro- 
pro'tld [see Proteid or ProtideI. * a red ex- 
tractive matterobtained by Mulder from albumin 
and allied substances'. Ery:throx^*tln [see 
Retene and -in], 'a resinous constituent of 
rhubarb-root, soluble with purple-red colours 
in alkalis ' (Watts), Erythroacope [Gr. *0*0- 
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iror], an optical contrivai.ee, by which the green 
of leaves is caused to appear red, while other 
green objects retain their hue. Ery throsi*- 
derite [Gr. cldijpos + -ite], a hydrous chloride 
of potassium and iron formed by sublimation 
in the lavas of Vesuvius. Erythrocyme I Gr. 
(vurj leaven], ‘an azotised substance wnfch 
exists in madder root, and gives rise to a pecu- 
liar transformation of rubian ’ (Walls). 
Erythrogen (eri-Jtuxisen). 1846. [f. Ery- 
thro- + -GEN a 4 producer ’.] t. Bot. A variety 
of Chromogen, so called because it produces a 
red colour with acids (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 9. Chem. 

' A crystalline, fatty substance obtained from 
diseased bile; so called from the reddish or 
purple colour of some of its compounds ’ (Watts) 
E'rythroid, a. [f. Gr. ipvBpos + -oid.] Of 
a red colour. (Diets.) 

prefix, -- OF. es- L. ex - out, as in 
escape , escheat. In a few words refashioned, 
after L., as esarnple, now example, exchange, 
now exchange ; otherwise obsolete. See also 
A -if ref. 9. 

tEsba*tement. 1475. [a. OF. (mod.F. ibatte- 
went) : — (ult.) late L. type *exbattere, f. ex + 
battere to beat. Ci. Abaie.] Amusement; an 
amusement -1531* 

rEsbay*, v. 1480. [a. OF. esbair, mod.F. 

s/bahir ; see Abash.] bans. To dismay --1531. 
Escalade (esk& 1 /*'d), sb. 1598. [a. F., ad. 
Sp. escalada , f. (ult.) 1 ^. sc ala ladder.] The 
action of scaling the walls of a fortified place by 
means of ladders; also transf. and fig. 

The wall had been protected against such an e. by. . 
old bottles Stevenson, var. Escala'do (an A.). 

Escalade (e$k&1/i'd), v. 1801. [f. prec. sb.J 
To climb up and get over (a wall, etc.) by means 
of ladders; to scab*. Hence Escala'der. 
Escalator (e*skal?ttaj). orig. U.S. 1904. [f, 
stem of Escalade, after elevator . ] A moving 
staircase for carrying passengers up and down. 
||Escallonia 188a. [mod.L., 

f. Escallon the discoverer.] Bot. A genus of 
flowering shrubs (N.O. Saxifragacex) found in 
the temperate parts of S. America. 

Escallop (eskae-lop). 1610. [a. OF .escalope 
shell, of Teut. origin. The var. Scallop is 
earlier.] I* — SCALLOP I, 9 . Her. «= KSCAL- 
LOP-SHELL 1671. 8. One of a series of seg 

ments of circles forming a scalloped edge. U su. 
Scallop. 1691. 

3. The figure of the leaves .divided into so many 
jags or EsLallops Ray. Hence Eac&'iloped ppt.ee. 
= Scalloped i, a. 

Esca llop-she- 11 . 1610. [See prec.] L The 
shell (usu. one valve) of the escallop 1638. 9. 

An imitation of this for ornamental purposes; 
e.g. in the collar of the order of St. Michael 
1604. 3. Her. The figure of an escallop borne 

as a charge x6io. 

t. Tho ebcalop-shell, the device of St. James, was 
adopted as the universal badge of the palmer X84& 
tEsca*ndalize, v. 1574. [ad. Sp. escanda - 
Itsar.) Scandalize, q.v. -164a 
Escapade (eskfip/i-d). 1653. [a. F., ad. Sp. 
esc a pad a\ see Escape v.) x. An act of escap- 
ing from confinement ; fig. an act in disregard 
of restraint or rules; a prank, fa. Of a horse : 
A fit of plunging and rearing (rare). Dryden. 

1. fig* Lord K. Churchill's latest e. 1885. 

Esca p ado (eskapa*di). [Sp.] An escaped 
prisoner. Mayne Reid. 

Escape ( 6 sk£i'p), sb} ME, [f. Escape v. ; 
cf. OF. eschap.] x. The action of escaping, or 
fact of having escaped from custody, danger, 
etc. ; spec, in Law (see quot.). 9. concr. A 
garden plant growing wild 1870. 3. A means 

of escape; also, short for Fire-escape 1810. 
4. Leakage, as of water, gases, etc. 1874. tg. 
A sally -1796. +6. An inadvertence, mistake; 

a clerical error *1844. 17 * A transgression 

(Shaks.); a peccadillo -1678. 

s. What, has he made^an e.l which way B. Jons. 
E. is where one that is arrested commeth to his 
liberty before that he be delivered by award of any 
J us t ice, or by order of Law Termts de 4 i Ley 149. 
I. Mens, for M. iv. i. 63. 7. Rome will despise her 

for this foul e. Tit . A. iv. ii. in 
Comb . : e.-plpe, the pipe through which steam 
pusses from an e.-valve 1 •valve {Steam-engine), a 
relief valve to provide for the exit of steam or water 
when necessary j •warrant, a process addressed to 
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sheriffs, etc., to retake an escaped prisoner • -wheel, 
an escape nun /-wheel. 

Escape (6sk*i’p), sb.* Z846. [a. F., ad. L. 
icapus ; see Scape 2 .] Arch, Properly, the 
shaft of a column^ occas. =* Apophegy. 
Escape (esk^'p), v. [ME. escape, a, ONF. 
escaper : — late L. type *excappare, f. ex + cappa 
cloak. 1 x. intr. To gain one's liberty by flight, 
b. Of fluids, etc. : To issue, find egress 1450. 
ta. trans. To effect one s flight from ; to iiee 
oneself from ; to get safely out of -1667. b. 
To issue unawares from (a person, his lips) ME. 
3. intr. To flee and grt off safely ; to avoid any 
threatened evil; to go unpunished ME. 4. 
trans. To get clear away from ; to succeed in 
avoiding; to elude ME. 

1. Such sure watch la yd vpon him that he cannot 
eskape More, b. Common electricity escapes when 
the pressure of the atmosphere is removed Mbs. 
Somerville, s. b. No word of courtesy escaped his 
lips 1870. j*. They escaped all safe to land Acts xx vii 
44. _ 4. To e. the multitude Daniel, mistakes 1669, 

suspicion Joktin, obseivation x8ax. The name of 
which escapes me Dickens. 

Hence Eaca*pable a. that can be escaped. Ea- 
ca*peless a. that cannot be escaped. Eaca'per. 
Esca-pingly adv. 

Escapement (esk*fpm8nt). 1779. [f. Es- 
cape v, +-MENT; cf. F, 4 chappemcnt.\ 1. The 
action of escaping (rare) 1824 ; an outlet 18^6. 
9. In a watch or clock, the mechanism which 
intervenes between the motive power and regu- 
lator, and which alternately checks and releases 
the train, thus causing an intermittent impulse 
to be given to the regulator. (So named with 
reference to the regulated escape of the toothed 
wheel from its detention by the pallet.) 1770. 

a. * Escapements are of various kinds, as the anchor-, 
chronometer crown-, dead-beat lever-, etc. escape- 
ment ' (N .E.D.). 3. Mux. In a piano action, the con- 

trivance which causes the hammer to rebound after 
striking. 4. The mechanism which controls the move- 
ment of the carriage in a typewriter. 

Escarbuncle(eska'ibx;i]k’l). 157a. [a. OF.; 
see Carbuncle.] Her . «= Carbuncle a. 

|| Esca-rgatoire. [Misspelling of F. escargo- 
ttire.] A place for rearing snails. Addison. 
tEsca*rmouche, sb . 1475. [a. F,; see 

Skirmish.] A skirmish ; a fit of anger -1820. 

Escarp (&ska\ip), sb. 1688. [a. Y. c scar pc, 
ad. It. scarpa. Cf. Scarp.] Fort if. ' A steep 
bank or wall immediately in front of and below 
the rampart . . generally the inner side of the 
ditch ’ (Adra. Smyth). Also transf. 

Escarp (eskaup), v. 1738. [ad. F. escarper\ 
see prec. ] trans . To form into a steep slope or 
escarp; to furnish with scarps. 

The Olacis was all escarp'd upon the live Rock 1728. 

Escarpment (eskajpm£nt). i8oa. [ad. F. 
escarpement, see prec.] 1. Ground cut into the 
form of an escarp for the purpose of fortification. 
9. Geol. 4 The abrupt face or cliff of a ridge or 
hill range’ (Page). Also transf. 1813. 

a. transf. A naked e. of ice, twelve hundred feet 
hiirh Kane 

fEscarteled, escarteiee. 1 688. [ad. and a. 
OF. escarteU pa. pple., f. (ult.) cs- (: — L. ex) + 
med.L. quartellus, dun. of quartus fourth.] 
Her. i. Quartered or quarterly. (Diets.) H a. 
Having a square notch. R. Holme. 

-escent, suffix, forming adj3.,repr. escentem , 
the ending of pr, pples. of verba in - escere , 
chiefly inceptives. The general sense is * be- 
ginning’, ‘beginning to be*. Hence used to 
form adjs. upon sbs., as in alkalescent , etc. 

Eschalot 1707. [ad. F. eschalotte 

(now Ahalotte). | = Shallot. 

Eschar (e-skax). 1543. [ad. L. eschara , a. 
Or. it Txbpa lit. ‘ hearth ’, hence mark of a burn. 
Cf. Scar.] Path. • A . . dry slough, resulting 
from the destruction of a living part, either by 
gangrene, by burn, or by caustics * (Syd. Soc. 
Lex/). Also tranf. Hence -fE’scharoua a. 
full of eschars; resembling an e. ; scabby. 
Eacharotic (eskkqrtik). 161a. [ad. late L. 
escharoticus , a. Gr.; see prec.] 

A. adj. Tending to form an eschar, caustic. 

B. sb. An e. drug; a caustic 1655. 
Eschatology (esk4tp*16d^i). 1844. [f. Gr. 

J^Xarof last + -LOGY.] Theol. The science of 
4 the four last things : death, judgement, heaven, 
and hell 

E., the science of the last thing', u, as a science, 
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one of the most baseless Baldw. Brown. Hemce 
E'SChatolo*gicai a. of or concerned with e. Ea- 
chato'logiaf, one who treats of e. 
tEschau-fe, v. ME. [a. OFr. eschaufer\ see 
Acuafe. I trans. To heat, warm; alsoyf^. -1530. 

Eschaunge, obs. var. of Exchange. 
Escheat (e^tji't), sb. [ME. eschete, a. OF. 
eschete, esekeoite (orig. fem. pa. pple.), f. OF. 
eschcoir (mod.F. i choir) : — late L. *cxcadirt, f. 
ex + cade re (vulg. L. cadi re) to fall.] 1. Ixtw. 
An incident of feudal law, whereby a fief re- 
verted to the lord when the tenant died seised 
without heir. (See also Attaindfr.) Hence, 
the lapsing of land to the Crown (iu U.S. to the 
state), or to the lord of the manor, on the death 
of the owner intestate without heirs, b. In 
Scotland : Confiscation or forfeiture of property, 
real or personal 1457. a. Property falling by 
e. to the lord, king, or state ME. 3. The right 
of appropriating escheats 1570. +4. A writ to 

recover escheats. Now abolished. -184a. g. 
Forced contribution, plunder; in pi. booty. 
-1609. 

1. Escheats were frequent in England, because there 
was no power of willing away land Buckle. 5. To 
make one ^reai by others losse is bad excheatSPBNSER. 

Escheat (es,tjrt), v. MR [1. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To make an escheat of, confiscate; \Sc. 
to forfeit. Also transf. and fig. a. intr. To 
become an escheat ; to revert by escheat to the 
lord, king, or state. Also fig. 1531. 

lienee Eschea'table a. liable to escheat. Ea- 
chea'tage, the right of succeeding to an escheat. 
Eschea-tor, an officer formerly appointed to 
take notice of the escheats in his county, and to 
cerlify them into the Exchequer ; hence Ea- 
chea torship, the office of escheator. 
fEschel (e*J2l). 1753. [a. Ger., dim. of esche 
ashes ] A grey substance resembling ashes, 
used to mix with smalt when in fusion. 
tEschele. ME. [?OF. var. of eschiert «• It 
u :hiera\ cf. Ger. schaar. ] A troop (of soldiers) 
-1460. 

tEschcve, v. ME. [a. OF. esekever ; see 
Achieve . 1 * Achieve -1533. 

Eschevin, obs var. of Echevin. 
fEscliew, a. ME. only. [a. OF. eschieu 
: — Com. Rom. *skivo, of Teut. origin; cf. mod. 
Ger. scheu, OE. scioh Shy .1 Loth, unwilling. 

Eschew fes,tj«*\ v. ME. [a. OF .eschiver, 
esekever : — Com. Rom. *skivare, i. *skivo (see 
prec ); cf. Shy v | 1. trans . To avoid, shun; 

to abstain carefully from. fa. intr. To get off, 
escape -1560. 

«. They must not only e. evil but do good in the 
world BnvKRiDr.K. a. I promit . .That he sail not e. 
away, nor fle 1560. Hence Eschewal, a keeping clear 
of (evil). Esc be wance, avoidance. Escbewer. 
Eschewment, eschewance. 
til EschO'ppe. [F. (now ichoppe) L. seal- 
prum.] A graver. Evei.YN. 

|| Eschscholtzia (ej^-itsii). 1857. [mod.L. , 
after I. F. v. Eschscholtx , a German botanist.] 
Hot. A Californian genus of herbaceous plants 
(N.O. Papavcractx) ; E. cal if arnica, the best- 
known species, has large bright yellow flowers, 
saffron-coloured in the centre. 

II Esclandre (gsklandr’). 1855. [F. L. 

\candalum ; see Scandal and Slander.] Un- 
pleasant notoriety; a scandalous occurrence ; a 
scene. 

f||Esclavage (esklava^). 1758. [Fr., used 
in same sense.] A necklace composed of rows 
of gold chains, beads, or jewels, so called as re- 
sembling the fetters of a slave -1834. 

Escocheon, obs. f. Escutcheon. 
Escopette (eskope-t). U.S. 1805. [ad. Sp. 
tscopeta , ad. It. schiopfietto, f, schioppo a sort of 
fire-arm, I.. sclopus, stlopus .] A sort of carbine, 
var. Eacopctto. 

Escort (e’skpxt), sb. 1579. r a. F. escorte, 
ad. It. scorta , f. scorgere to conduct : — L. ex + 
corrigere to set ri^ht ] 1. Mt l. A body of armed 

men accompanying a traveller or travellers for 
protection, surveillance, or as a mark of honour, 
or serving as a convoy for baggage, provisions, 
etc. Also transf. a. abstr. Attendance in the 
capacity of an e. 1833. 

1. The e. oft he military chest Wellington, transf. 
The courier and his e. 1847. a. To make him desire 
Cooper's e. Ht. Martin salt. 

Escort (eskjr.it), v. 1708. [f. prec. »b.] 
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trans To act as an escort to; Is accompany (or 
the purpose of protection or guidance, or as a 
civility. 

Catharine, escorted by old Hmshaw and a groom 
of the Knight of Kinfauns Scott. 

E8CO‘t, sb. [AFr. f. Scot.] - Scot (as in 
scot and lot). Johnson. 
t Esco-t, v. [a. OF. escoter\ see prec.] To 
pay a reckoning for, maintain. Haml. 11. if. 36a, 
fEscou-t, sb. 1560. [a. OF. escoute fem.] 

Look-out 1630; a Scout -1603. Also as v. 
Holland. 

Escribe (fskrai-b), v. 1558. [i. E- pref* + 
L. scribere. ] +1. trans. To write or copy ouk 
9. Math. To describe (a circle) so as to touch 
one side of a triangle exteriorly, and the other 
two produced 1870. 

fEscri-me. rare. 165a. [a. F., f. esc rimer.] 
Fencing ; swordsmanship. So tEscri'mer, a 
fencer, a swordsman. 

fE ‘script. 1483. [a. OF. escript for escrit 

(mod. icrit) : — L senptum.] A writing ; spec. 
a w rit -1724. 

Escritoire (fskritwa*r f e*skritw^i). 1706. [a. 
F. (now 4 c ri to ire) ; — late L. scriptorium appa- 
ratus or place for writing.] A writing-desk ; a 
bureau, secretary. Hence Escrito’rial a. 
Cowi'ER. 

Escrod (eski^-d). - Scrod. D. Webster. 
Escroll (eskwtt‘1). 1610. [ad. OF. escroele y 
dim of escroe\ see next and Scroll.] +1 .Law. 
-- Escrow -X736. a. Her . ^ Scroll 1610. 
Escrow (esknTto*). 1598. [a. AF. escrows, 
OF esc roe, escroue scrap, scroll : — med.L. type 
*scroda of Teut. ongin ; cf. Shklm. i Law. A 
deed, bond, or other engagement delivered to 
a third party to take effect upon a future condi- 
tion, and not till then to be delivered to the 
grantee 

tEscry*, sb. 1483. [f. next.] a. Outcry; 

notoriety, b. Battle-cry (lit. and fig.). -1538. 
tEscry-, v. 1475. [a. < >F. escnei , 1. ts - L. 
ex) + crier.] 1. intr. To cry out -1533- »• 
trans. To call out to; to invoke -1530. 3. trans. 

- Descry -1625. 

Escuage (e-skiwedg). Now Hist. 1513. [a. 
F. ( f. OF. escu (mod. icu) L. scutum. Cf. 
Scutage.] x. A form of feudal tenure (lit. 
shield-service), personal service in the field for 
forty days in each year. 9. SCUTAGE 1577* 
l|Escuaero(e3k/<d^-r<?). 1637. [Sp. ; f. escudo 
shield.] A shield bearer ; an esquire; hence, 
an attendant. 

Esculapian, vnr. of ^EscuLAriAN. 
Esculent (e*skn31^nt). 1625. [ad. L. escu- 
lent us, i. esca food.] 

A. adj. Suitable for food, edible Also a a 
quasi -sb. 1626. Hence tE’aculency, e. quality 

B. sb. Anything fit for food; esp. vegetables 
An e. something like the cabbage Ybats. 

Es^iHc, -in e, var. ff. ^sciilic, -IN. 
Escu*riallze, v. nonce -wd. 1843. [(. Escu* 

rial (better Escorial), name of the chief palace 
of the Spanish kings, about 30 miles from 
Madrid.] trans. 'To subject to influences like 
those which prevailed at the Escurial. 

Escutcheon (eskrrtjan). 1480. [a. ONF. 
escui.kon (mod. icusson) : — late L. type *scm- 
tionem, f. scutum shield.] x. Her. Tne shield 
or shield-shaped surface on which a coat of 
arms is depicted; also, the shield with the bear- 
ings; a representation of this. Also fig. ta. 
A hatchment -x8aa 3* Anything shaped like, 
or resembling, an e., as : a. Arch. A shield- 
shaped ornament, chiefly in Gothic buildings 
1875. b. A name-plate, a keyhole-plate, etc. 
1655. c* Naut. ‘ The compartment in tho 
middle of a ship’s stern, where her name is 
written’ (Smyth), d. Zool. An oval depression 
behind the beaks of ceitain bivalves 1854. 

1. Am. A dark blot on th« e. o( the Hour* of Gpd« 
wine Freeman. Pbr. E. pretence x the small a 
bearing the arma of a& heiress placed in the centre of 
her husband's shield. a. ( Mis. Veal was. .dead, and 
her encutcheons were making Da Foe. 

-eae, suffix } forming adjs. from names of 
countries and towns ; ad. OF. -eis (mod. -ois, 
-a is) : — Rom. *-ese : — L. -ensem, with the sense 
4 belonging to, originating in These adjs. 
may be used as sbs. From the use with authors’ 
names, e.g. Car ty Use, arose JOURNALESE, etc. 

vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what). 9 (g*tV 
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See. esement, etc., obi. ff. Ease, etc. 
Eaemplastic (esemplse-stik), a. 18x7. [f. 
Gr. Iv into + tv, neut. of c!t one + rkaoruebs, f. 
wk&avuv to mould ; an irreg. formation after 
Ger. incinsbildung forming into one.] Mould- 
ing into unity : unifying. 

Nor 1 trust will Coleridge V. word e...ever become 
current Hark. 

Eserine (e*s£r;>in). 1879. [a. F. isirine , f. 
isiri native name; see -ink. ] Chart. A crystal- 
line alkaloid obtained from the Calabar bean, 
the fruit of Physostigma venenosum. It is used 
In ophthalmic surgery to produce contraction in 
the pupil of the eye. 

fEsguard. 16x6. [a. OF. esgard (mod. 

igard) lit. * look , attention 1 ; see Es-and Guard. ] 
A tribunal of the Knights of St. John, which 
settled difference s within the order. 

Eaker (e’skai), 185a. [a. Ir. eiscir.} * Gael \ 
An Irish name for ridges of post-glacial gravel. 
Ealoign, -loln(o, obs. ff. Eloin. 
fEsmayle, etnayle. 1589. [ad. OF. esmail 
(mod. /mail); see Amel.] Enamel -1 594. 

Eanfi (e-zni). Now Hist. [OE. qs tu 
OTeut. +a*njo~n harvestman, f. *asano~s har- 
vest. ] A serf, hireling. 

Theow and E. art thou no longer Scott. 
*t’E a anecy. 1607. [ad. mcd.L. msnecia, tepr. 
OF min met ce (mod. atnesse ), ad . *antenatitia, f. 
(Antenatus one born before another. ] A prero- 
gative allowed to theeldest coparcener to choose 
first after the inheritance is divided (Diets.) 

Eso- (c’s 0-), prefix [Gr. low within], como. 
form, as in : 

Eaoenteritla [see Enteritis], Path. Inflam- 
mation of the intestinal mucous membrane. Eso- 
gastritis [see Gastritis], Path, inflammation 
of the mucous lining of the stomach. Eso- 
n&rthex [see Narthex], the inner vestibule 
of a Greek church 

EaodlC (es^rdik), a. 1850. [f. Gr. f aoi + 6S6t 
+ -IC. J Of nerves : Proceeding to or into the 
Spinal marrow; afferent. 

Esophageal, Esophagus, etc. ; see CEs-. 
Esoteric (es*te*rik). 1655. [ad. Gr. ioojTt- 
puc6t, f. lavrdpu, com par. of Jaw within.] 

adj. x. Designed for, or appropriate to, an 
Inner drcle of disciples ; communicated to. or 
Intelligible by, the initiated only. Hence of 
disciples. Opp. to Exoteric, q.v. a. transf 
Not openly avowed; pertaining to a select 
circle 1866. g. Phys. • Applied to things which 
relate to, or have origin within the organism ' 
( Syd . Soc, Lex.). 

s. A hidden stream of e, truth HAixAM. Phr. £. 
Buddhism 1 s body of theosophical doctrine handed 
down by secret tradition among the initiated, a. An 
exoteric and an e. motive 1866. 

B. sb x. pi. (after Gr. r<t lowrtpuch.) Esoteric 
doctrines or treatises 17 ix a. One initiated in 
esoteric doctrines 1655. 

So EaoteTical a 4y adv. 

Eaoterism (eyti friz’ra). 1835. [f. Gr. low 
ripcj (see prec.) + -ism. ) The holding of esoteric 
doctrines, var. Esote*riclsm. So Eso’terize, 
to hold esoteric doctrines (rare). E’aotery, 
esoteric doctrine, secret lore. 

HEaox(f'spks). 1500. [L.; a Gaulish word.] 
A large fish mentioned by Pliny, *= lax, i. e. 
salmon. In mod. Ichthyology, the Pike. 
tEapace. X483. [a. F. /space :-L. spatium.] 
- Space -1400. 

D Espadon. [a. F., app. a. Sp. espadon, augm. 
of espada sword.] A long two-handed sword 
used In 15-x 7th c 

lEasagnolette. 1870. [Fr., f. Etpagnol 
Spanish.] A bolt for French casements ; also 
attrib t 

Espalier (Aspae-liw), sb. 166a. [a. F., ad. 
It spaUiera, f. spalla shoulder.] x. A kind of 
framework of stakes upon which fruit-trees or 
shrubs are trained; also the stakes singly 1741. 
a. A fruit-tree or trow of trees so trained 166a. 
3. attrib. 17x7. _ 

a Plant your fairest Tulips .. under Espaliers 
Evkltn. 

Espalier (espse'liw), v. 18x0. [f. prec. »b.] 
To train as an espalier; also, to furnish with an 
espalier, 
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fEspaTCet. 1669. [a. F.] A kind of sainfoin 
-1708. 

Esparto (dspS'ite). 1868. [a. Sp. esparto 
L. spartum, ad. Gr. ov&prop a rope made of 
ovdprot. ] A kind of rush (Macrochloa tenacis- 
sima ), called by some Spanish grass, of which 
paper, and, in Spain, cordage, shoes, and other 
articles are made. Also called esparto grass. 
Espathate (is p*PjMt),<z. 1866. [f. E- pref.% 
+ L. spatha + -ATE 8 . 1 Bat. Not having a spathe. 
Especial (tape'fel), a. ME. [a. OK. especial 

i mod. special), ad. L. specialis (see Special,), 

, species Species.] x. = Special, arch, or 
Obs. a. Pre-eminent, distinguished , excep- 
tional ME. 3. Pertaining chiefly to one par- 
ticular person or thing 1855. 

s. Phr. t R. pleading, e. tail. a. My most especiall 
good friend Sir Peter Hamond Knollks. 3. i must 
repeat one thing, .for your e, benefit Jowxtt. 

Pbr. In a. : in particular t especially. Hence 
Especially adv. in an e. manner or degree 1 prin- 
cipally. Espe*cialnes8. tEspe'cialty,an e. degree 
(of anything) 1 in Law = Specialty. 
fE-sperance.ME. [a. F. late L. *sperantia, 
f. sperare .] Expectation, hope -1651, Used 
as a battle-cry x Hen . IV, y. ii. 97. 
Esperanto (esp4r*'nto). [Pen-name ( — 
Hoping-one) of its Inventor, Dr. L. L. Zamen- 
hof, 1887.] Name of an artificial language in- 
vented for universal use. Hence Espera ntist. 
Espial (dspai'ftl). ME. [a. OF. espiaille the 
action of spying (in pL ‘spies *), f. e spier, mod.F. 
/pier; see Espy v.} x. The action of espying 
or spying; the fact of being espied. ta. concr. 
A body of spies; hence (with pi.) a spy, scout 
-1653 

1. The Captain, .cut a small bole of e. in the wall 
Dickkns. a. F til prively be had his espuule Chauckr. 

||Espidgle (fsp/^l), a. i8r6. [Fr., of hist, 
origin ; a corruption of Ger. Eulenspiegel. ] 
Frolicsome, roguish. So lEsplfeglerie, roguish- 
ness. 

Espier (dspoi^i), ME. [f. Espy v.] One 
who espies ; ta spy. Hence Espl'ery, the ac- 
tion or habit of espying, 
fEspine-l. 1595. [ad. F. esfinelltf ] - Spi- 
nel -1677. 

tEspine tte. [a. OF. espinete .] - Spinet. 

‘IfcuMo (e'spi5n6d.5). 1793. [ad. F. 

espionnage , f. espionner , f. espion spy, of Teut. 
origin.] The practice or employment of spies 
tEspi’ ritual, a. ME. [a. OF. L. spiritua- 
lem. j ^ Spiritual -1477. 

Es planade (esplkn^-d). x68i. [a. F. f ad. 
Sp. esplanada, f. es planar : — L. explanare to 
level, i. ex + planus. J x. Fortif a. The glacis 
of the counterscarp, or the sloping of the parapet 
of the covered way toward the country 1696. 
b. 1 An open, level space of ground, separating 
the citadel of a fortress from the town ’ (Stoc- 
queler) 1708. 9. A levelled piece of ground; 

csp. one used for a public promenade 1682; 
transf. a level open space i68x ; a grass-plot 
18x8. 

Esplees (esplrz), sb. pi. 1598. [ad. AF. 
espies , espletMt pi. of OF esplet , esploit revenue 
; — L, explicitum. Cf. Exploit. ] The pro- 
ducts which ground or lands yield ; as the hay 
of meadows, nerbage of pasture, corn of arable, 
rents, services, etc.; also, the lands, etc. them- 
selves (Wharton). 

fEspO'ntoon. 177a. [ad. F. esponton , ad. It. 

spuntone. ) ~ SPONTOON -1838. 
tEspou’sage. 1549. [a. OF., f. espouser.] 
The action of espousing' or betrothing ; also, 
spousehood, marriage -1599. 

Espousal (6spatrzAl\ sb. Somewhat arch. 
ME. [a. OF. espousal lies : — L, spans alia , neut. 
pi. of sponsalis adj., f. sponsus. The sense 
' marriage * was prob. the earliest in Eng. ] 1. 

In pi . , formerly also in sing. a. The celebration 
of a marriage, b. The formal plighting of 
troths; betrothal. Also /ig. a. [as if f. the vb. ] 
The action of espousing; hence fig. the espous- 
ing a cause, a principle, etc. Now rare. 1674. 
t3. An espoused person, a husband or wife 
-1620, 4. attrib. 1598. 

1. a. Though it ftho childe) were borne but one 
day after the espouse!* sole- united Termes de lm Ley 
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hr. Esprit de corps (fspri d'kar). {corps body.] 
pirit of jealous regard for the corporate honour ana 
srests, and for those of each member of the body as 


99, s. Political reasons forbid the open e. of his 
cause H. Waltole. 

tEspou*se» sb. 1475. [a. OF. tspous , espouse 
:--L. sponsus ; see Espouse t/.j -= Spouse 
- 1654. Hence tEapou'sesa, a bride. 

Espouse (espau-zj, v. 1475. [a. OF. espouse* 
(mod. ipouser) : — L. sponsare , f. sponsus, pa. 

? ple. of sponaere to betroth. Cf. Spouse v.) 

1 . trans.To contract or betroth (gen. a woman) . 
Usually said of the parents. -1626. Also •[/ig. 
a. To take as spouse; to marry. Of the father : 
To give in marriage to Also transf. and fig 
*475* ta. To unite in marriage (lit. and fig.) 
Shaks. Also fabsol. Dryden. 4. traus. To 
attach oneself to; to take to oneself, make one's 
own; to adopt, embrace 162a. 

t. To a virgine espoused to a man whose name was 
loseph Lube i. 97. a. On Ascension Day the Duke 
[of VenioeJ .. solemnly espouseth the sea >613, 3. 

Espous'd to death Hen. V. iv. vi. 26. 4. To e. a 

S uarrel Bacon, a Party Addison, a cause 1759, a 
octrine Prikstxey- Hence Eapon’Ber. 
||Espressivo (espressfvr?), adv. [It.] Id us. 
A direction . With expression. 

Espringal. Now Hist. 1605. [ad. OF. 
espringale, ?{. Ger. spnngen SPRING v.] A 
mediaeval military engine for throwing stones, 
bolts, or the like. 

fEspri-ae, v. 1474. [f. OF. espris, pa. pple. 
of esprendre , f. es- (: — L. ex-) + prendre to take.] 
trans. To enkindle (with love, etc.); also lit , 

no* to si). 1591. [Fr., ad. L. spirit us 
Spirit.] Spirit, mind; hence, lively wit; 
cleverness 
Phr. 

A spirit t „ , 

interests, and for those of each member of the body a 
belonging to it. EBprit fort (fspri fox). PI. esprit* 
forts, f F. fort strong.] A ' strong-minded * person, 
esp. a 4 freethinker *. 

fEspy, sb. ME. [a. OF. espie, f. espier ; see 
Espy, Spy t tbs. ] 1. Espial; in Wyclif, ‘snare* 

-1607. a. A spy -1656. 

Espy (espoi*), v. ME. [a. OF. espier (mod. 
/pier) Com, Rom. *spiare, ad. OHG. spehdn 
(Ger. spahen) to SPY. Cf. L. spectre, Gr. <rW- 
irrsoOoA to look.] I.t trans. To act as a spy 
upon, to watch ; to examine closely. Also, to 
look out for. -1667. Also absol. or intr. (arch.) 
ME. a. trans. To discover by looking out ; to 
catch sight of ; to detect ME. b. To perceive 
by chance 1483. 

1. Now question me no more, we are espied Tit. A. 
11. iii. 48. He sends angels to e. us in adl our ways 
Jem. Taylor, s. If 1 could in any place e. a word of 
promise Bunyam. b. As one of them opened his sack 
..he espied his money Cm. xlii. 87. Hence tEspy*- 
ingly adv. insidiously. 

Esq., Esqr., abbievs. of Esquirk. 

-esque, suffix , repr. Fr. -esque, ad. It. •esco 
: — med.L. -tscus, forming adjs., with sense ‘ re- 
sembling in style or characteristics as in ara- 
besque, burlesque, etc. 

Esquire (&skwai«M), shy 1460. [a. OF. 

esquier (mod. /cuyer), lit. * shield-bearer * : — L. 
scutarivs, f. scutum shield. In Fr. assoc 
wrongly with /curie (OF. escurie), see EQUERRY. 
See also Squire. J x. Chivalry. A young man 
of gentle birth, an aspirant to knighthood, who 
attended on a knight, and carried his shield. 
Now arch. Cf. Armiger. 1475. a. A title of 
dignity next in degree below 4 knight ' 1460. 

Esquires, legally so called, are : (1) younger sons of 
peers and their eldest sons ; (a; eldest sons of knights 
and their eldest sons ) (3) chiefs of ancient families 
(by prescription) 1 (4) esquires by creation or office, 
as judges officers, justices of the peace^ barristers- 
at-faw ; (5) esquires who attend the Knight of the 
Bath on his installation. 

8* A title allowed by courtesy to all who are 
regarded as gentlemen. In U.S. it belongs 
officially to lawyers and public officers, and is 
freely used in the addresses of letters. 1559. 4. 
[transf. use of x.] A gentleman who attends or 
esoorts a lady in public 1824. 

Esquire (Askwai**i), sb.* 156a. [app. a. OF. 
esquire (mod, /quern) square.] Her. a. Based 
esquire : the lower of the halves into which a 
canton is divided diagonally. Hence, b. — 
Gyron. 

Esquire (6skwai**i\ s. rare. x6$e. [f, 
Esquire sb. 1 } To attend (a lady) at a squire. 
|| Esquiaee. X731. [Fr., ad. It. schiteox see 
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Sketch.] The first rough sketch of a picture 
or design. 

Css. PI. esses. 1540. The name of the 
letterS; anvthingS-shaped. See COLLAR sb. I.a. 

-ess, suffix l f a. P. -esse Com. Rom. -essa 

late L. -issa, a. Gr. -uraa (; iky a), forming 

sbs. denoting female persons or animals ; as 
authoress, actress, etc. But the agent-nouns in 
-er, and the sbs. indicating profession, etc , are 
now treated as of common gender, whenever 
possible. 

-ess, suff Ear 2 , ME. -esse, in sbs. a. Fr., repr. 
OF. •esse, -ece : — L. -itia, forming nouns of 
quality from adjs. ; as duress , largess . etc.; it is 
spelt -es in laches , riches. 

Essart (^esa-Jt), sb. 1851. [a. OK. essart.] 
« Assart sb . 1. So Eaaa'rt v . « Assart v. 

Cssay sb. 1597. [a. OF. ess at ; see 

Assay sb. J 1. The action or process of trying 
or testing; an Assay 1598. 9. An attempt, 

endeavour 1598. +3. A first attempt in learn- 
ing or practice -1734; a first draft -1793. 4* 

A short composition on any particular subject; 
orig. 'an irregular undigested piece' (J.), but 
now said of a finished treatise 1597. 

s. lty wny of trinll and e. Hrylin. A small e. of 
my zeal fur .. your Majesty Clabrndon. a. My 
second e. at authorship 1865. 4. For Senacaes 

Epistles, .are but Essaiea — that is dispersed Medita- 
tions Bacon. 

Hence Eseaye’tte, E'ssaykin, E-msaylet, dims. 

Cssay (es*f), v. 1483. [refash. f. Assay, 
after F. essaycr . ] 1. trans. To put to the proof, 

try ; to test the nature, excellence, fitness, etc. 
of. ta. To Assay (an ore, etc.) -1816. 3. To 

attempt (anything difficult) 1641. 4. with inf. 

To set oneself, undertake {to do something) 
Also absol. 1 530. 

s. Toe. the world 1593, one's powers Macaulay. 

t , To e. a Task 1712, a method Lowell. 4. To e. to 
issipate the cloud of error M. Arnold. Hence 
Easayer, one who essays (something) ; fan essayist. 

Essayist (e'B*i,ist). 1609. [f. Essay sb. and 
v.] 1. One who makes trials or experiments. 

Now rare. X736. 9. A writer of essays. 

a. Metre Essaists I a few loose sentences, and that's 
all B. Jons. 

II Esse (e*6i). 159a. [L., inf. of sum, used 

subst. ] 1. In phr. in esse, in being; opp. to in 

posse . in potentiality, o. Essence 1642. 

1. Persons .. in esse at the time when a will is made 
Crumb. See also Ds bene esse. 

fEssee. ME. [ad. L. Essmi pi., Gr. ’Etrtrafoi. J 
«= Essene -1613. 

Essence (e-s&is), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
essentia, f. *essen/em, fictitious pr. pple. of esse, 
after Gr, ovaia, f. 6 vr-, tJvcu. J ■fx. Being 
viewed as a fact or as a property of something 
-1688. 9. concr. Something that is; an entity 

Now only a spiritual entity. 1587. tb. In 
fifth e, : an element distinct from the four ele- 
ments; see Quintessence -1837. c. ‘Con- 
stituent substance ' (J.) ME. +3. Specific being, 

4 what a thing is nature, character -1664. 4* 
Metaph. Substance; the substratum of pheno- 
mena; absolute being 1646. 5. That by which 

anything subsists 15^5. tfl. Essentiality -165a. 
7. That which constitutes the being of a thing, 
either ( a ) as a conceptual, or (£) as a real, en- 
tity (Locke's nominal and real /.); that by 
which it is what it is 1667. 8. loosely. The 

specific di (Terence of anything 1656. 9. An ex- 
tract obtained by distillation or otherwise from 
a plant or drug, and containing its specific 
properties in a reduced form. In pharmacy, an 
alcoholic solution of the volatile elements or 
essential oil. Also fig. 1660. xo. spec. A per- 
fume, scent. Somewhat arch. 162 7. 

a. As far as Gods and Heav’nly Essences Can perish 
Milt, r . £ 1. 138. Commonwealths are not physical 
but moral essences Burke c. So soft And uncom- 
pounded is their (Spirits'J E. pure Milt. P. L. 1. 435. 
c Two Gent. in. i 1B2. 7. We may exactly know 

the several Ideas that go to make each Law-term, and 
so their real Nature and E. maybe known 1714. The 
e. of the mind being equally unknown to us with that 
of external bodies Hume. 9. fig . It [1 love-IeUerl 
was the e. of nonsense Marry at. Hence E*ssence 
r. to pour like an e. 1 to perfume with an c. var. 
fE*asency. 

Enene (eiTn). 1553. [„d. L. Esscrti pi., a. 
Gr. *&raijrol ; of Heb. origin. 1 One of an 
ancient Jewish sect, remarkable for ascetic 
practices and a cenobitical life. 


Hence Eaee*nian a. pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, the Lssenes. Esaemic, -&1 a. of the na- 
ture of Essenism. E*aaenism, the doctrine and 
practice of the Essenes, or a tendency thereto. 
Essential (ese-njAl). ME. [ad. late L. es- 
sential is, f. essentia Essence.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the essence of 

anything (see Essence sb. 1-4). 9. Of or per- 

taining to specific being, or intrinsic nature ME. 
3. Constituting, or forming part of, the essence 
of anything; necessarily implied in its definition 
1546. b. Material, important 1770. 4. Indis- 
pensably requisite 1526. 5. Of the nature of, 

or resembling, an essence or extract [see Es- 
sence xo); in a state of essence 1674. 

f Anye real I and essenciall presence PA. Com. 
Prayer. E. poetry Coleridge. Phr. E. disease 
(Path.), an idiopathic disease, a. Phr. E. difference 
(Logic) = 1 specific difference', Differentia. E. 
characien the marks which distinguish a species, 
genus, etc. from the others included with it in the 
next superior division. E. proposition (Logir) s one 
which predicates of a subject part of its connotation. 
E. fnrm (Metaph.) : see Form. ^ 3. By the Law of 

Nature as an e. right of Sovcraignty Bramhall. b. 
Vou have done e. »ervire to the cau*e Junius. 4. 
Silica is an e. ingredient in mortar 1807. Phr. E . 
chord (Muv), in early use - common chord \ later, 
- Fundamental, opp. to accidental. 5. Phr. E. oil , 
a volatile oil, obtained by distillation, and having the 
characteristic odour of the plant from which it come* j 
as the oil of tuipentioc, etc. Now often = ‘volatile 
oil 

B. sb. +1. What exists; existence 1*67. a. 

That which is essential ; an indispensable ele- 
ment or adjunct ; a leading point. Orig. only 
in pi. 1513. t3- pi. VitaL. South 

s. Miit. P. L. 11. 93. 1. ‘Well, well', «aid C.Io*sin, 
‘no occasion to be particular, tell the essentials' 
Scott. 

Hence Esse'ntial-ly adv., -ness. 

Essentiality (6sc njl|0e liti ). 1616. [f. prec.] 
1. The quality or fact of being essential 1640. 
9. Essence i 6 t 6. 3. An essential quality (rare ); 

also pi. essentials 1649. 

( Esse-ntiate, v. 1561. [f. as if on I- *es- 

sentiat-, ppl, stem of *eisentiare, f. essentia ; see 
Essence. I x. trans. To make into an essence 
or being; to constitute the essence of -1687 a * 
intr. To become essence. B. Jons 
fEssera. 1706. [med I. t nd Arab ; cf. F. 
essbre.^ Path. A variety of nettle-rash -1811. 
Essoin, essoign (esoin), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
essoine, essoigne (mod. ex vine) vbl. sb. , f. essoigner ; 
see next. .See also Assoin j£.] x. Law. The 
allegation of an excuse for non-appearance in 
court at the nppointed time ; the excuse itself. 
9. gen. An excuse, parleying, delay ME. f 3. 
* Essoinee. (App. a misunderstanding of 
AF. essonti.) Cowf.ll. 

a. Spfnser F. Q. 1. |v. so. Comb. e.*day, the first 
general return day of the term, on which the court 
sat to receive essoins. 

Essoin (esoin), v. 1495- [a. OF. essoignier, 
essoinier, f. essovne -med.L. exsoniare, f. ex + 
sonia , sunnis lawful excuse, f. OHG. sunna , 
svnnia , corresp. to ON. syn refusal, denial; cf. 
Goth, sunjon to excuse.] 1. Law. trans. To 
offer an excuse for the non-appearance of in 
court. 9. To excuse, let oT. Quarles. 

a. Away with wings of time, (Til not e. thee) 1630. 
Hence Essohnee*, a person excused for non-appear- 
ance in court. Essoi'ner, one who essoins another. 
EissoPnment, the action of essoining. 

Esaonite, var. of Hkssonite, cinnamon- 
stone. 

Est, obs. var. of East. 

-est, suffix , forming the snperl. degree of 
adjs. and ndvbs., repr.: (1) OE. -os/-, - ust -, 
-as/- OTeut. -Ssto (9) OE. -est-, - s with 
umlaut OTeut - isto -. 'I he OTeut. suffixes 
are combs, of the two compar. suffixes -ds-, -*»- 
with OAryan -to~\ cf. Gr. -iaro-, Skr. ishfha-. 
The only surviving umlaut forms are best f eldest. 

1 Eatable, v. ME. [ad. F. establir (mod.F. 
itabht) : — L. stab Hire , f. stabilis .] *= ESTAB- 
LISH in various senses -1533. 

Establish (estarbli/), v. [ME. establissen, 
a. OF. establiss-, stem of establir ; see prec. 1 x . 
To render stable or firm; +to ratify; to confirm, 
settle ; to restore (health) permanently. 9. 
To fix, settle, institute or ordain permanently ; 
also with t to, t upon ME. 3. To set up on a 
secure basis; to found 1460. 4. To place in 

a secure or permanent position ; to set up in 


business; to settle (a person) in or at a place. 
Also refi. and fintr. for refi. 1557. 3. To set 

up or bring about permanently ; to create (a 
precedent). Also to create for oneself (a reputa- 
tion, a position). 1597. 0. To place beyond 

dispute; to prove 1704. 7. To place (a church 

or a rel gious body) in the position of a state 
church 1558. 

1. To conferme, ratefie and astablishe this my deyd 
1537. The great Pensioner Health seems to he 
Establish’d 1708. a. Behold, I e. my courn not with 
you Gen. ix. 9. To & an edict Strutt, the lodger 
franchise Gladstone. «. To e. Knighthode Hawes. 
a manufactory 1863. a throne Freeman. 4 To a 
Caesar as a king Shaks., the daughters of the house 
187a. 5. To e. s price in the market z8oi, liberty of 

worship Mackintosh, order Dickens. Phr. Toe. a 
suit (Cards) : to give it the command by drawing all 
the best cards in it which were against the player, 
6. To e. a point Freeman, e case 1883. Hence 
Esta’blisher. 

Establishment (tstBrbliJmgnt). 1481. [f. 
prec. + -MENT. Cf. OF. establissement, mod.F. 
4 tablissement.\ 

L x. The action of establishing ; the fact of 
being established (see the vb.) 1596. t9. Estab- 
lished or stable condition -1777; organisation, 
footing -1799. td* That which establishes or 
strengthens -1646. 4. Settlement in life ; (for- 

merly often) marriage 1084 ; settled income or 
provision 1/27. 

1. The e. of Christinnity in any place Butler. 

II. ti. That which is established ; a settled 
constitution or govei nment -1793- a * ^ ec " 
clesiastical system established by law; the 
Church l\. 1731. 3- a. A permanent military, 

naval, or civil organization, b. The quota of 
officers and men in a regiment, ship, etc. 1689. 
4. An organized staff ol employes or servants, 
including, or occas. limited to, the building in 
which they are located 183a. b. A household, 
family residence 1803. 

a. To meddle with the Church E. Pitt. 3. b. Phr 
Peace E., the reduced numbers of an army in a time 
of peace. So War E. The usual a. of officer* for 
ships of the same class i8a8. 

I'hr. E. of a port [Fr. //ablissement dun port]: the 
interval between the instant of the moon's transit 
across the meridian on the day of new or full moon, 
and the subsequent hi>;h water. 

Hence Esta-blishxnent&’riAn a. advocating' the 
principle of an established church ; characteristic of 
those who advocate thU principle; sb. one who be- 
longs to, or supports the principle of, an established 
church. Establlshmonta*rianiBm. Esta*bliah» 
mentism, the principle of a State Church. 

||Estaca-de. 1663. [Fr., ad. sp. eslaccula, f. 
estaca stake.] Mil. A d.ke of piles in the sea, 
a river, etc., to check the approach of an enemy 
Cf. Stockade. 

||Estafe*tte. 1799. [Fr., ad. It. staffetta, 

dim. of staffa stirrup, f. OHG. stapho step.] 
A mounted courier. 

fEsta*ll, v. 1577. [app. ad. OF. estaler to 
place, fix; cf. Install.) trans. To arrange 
the p;i>mem of by in&ialinems -1643. 


Estamln (e'stftmhO. 1701. [a. F . estamine 
(now ttamtne ) late L. *staminia, L. staminea, 
f. stamen warp, thread. | An open woollen 
fabric, used for making sieves, etc. In x8th c. 
also applied to a silk fabric. 
llEstaminet (fstamxW). 1848. [Fr.J Acafi 
in which smoking is nlloued. 

Estampede (e»iacmp/*d), sb. rare. [ad. Sp. 
estampido a sudden crash.] «= STAMPEDE. 
Marryat. Hence Eatampe'de v. trans. to 
stampede (cattle, etc.). |,Catampede*ro [Sp.], 
a st.impcded animal. Eatampe'do v. intr. (of 
cattle, etc.) to run off In a panic. 

|| Estanda (estaTisid, in Sp. 1704. [Sp. ; 
lit. station, f. (ult.) L. stare .] A cattle-farm in 
Spanish America. So |(EstaxicleTo [Sp.], the 
keeper of an e. 

fEsta*ng. i6a8. [a. OF,] A pool, fish-pond 

tEsla*ntion. 1697. [flpp. a fusion of Sp. 
tstacion and Estancia.1 A cattle-farm *1707. 
Estate (fet ji-t), sb. ME. £a. OF. estat, ad. 
L. status, f. stare.] 1. gen. State or condition, 
b. A special state or condition. Obs. esc. In 
Man's, woman's estate. ME 9. Condition as 
regards worldly prosperity, fortune, etc* (arch.) 
ME. 3. Status; degree of rank or dignity ME 
4. Display of one’s condition ; pomp, STATE. 
Now arch. ME tb. ellipt. A canopy, chair, 


m (awn), a (pan). au(l**d). «> (ct). | (Fr. ch/f)- * (ever), si (/, eye). , (Fr. ran At Tie), i (n't), i (Piyclw). 9 (what). <>(£<*). 
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daltf, etc., of state *1607. tfl. A class or order 
in a community or nation -1643. 0. An order 

or class as part of the body politic, participat- 
ing in the government directly or by representa- 
tion ME. +7. Political constitution, form of 
government -1670. +8. = State -1750. 9. 

Zaur. The interest which any one has in lands, 
tenements, or other effects ME. 10. Property, 
fortune, capital 1563. b. The collective assets 
and liabilities of a person ( esp . of a deceased 
person, a bankrupt, or a cestui que trust) 1830. 
11. A landed property; usually, a considerable 
one. (Now the commonest sense.) 1760. 

x. We pny for the good e. of the Catholick Church 
Bk. Com. Prayer, b. Phr. The (holy) e. of matri- 
mony. a Distressed in mind, body, or e. Bk. Com. 
Prayer. 3. The e. of a elerke in the chyrche Caxton. 
Their [Princes'] high e. Bk. Com. Prayer, 4. Phr. 
Cap ofe. (Her.) 1 see Cap si . 1 b. Princes, .sitting 
upon their e. Topselu 6 . Phr. Third E., a design*- 
tion of the English ‘commons', as disL from the 
Lords Spiritual and the Lords Temporal. The 
Fourth E., the Press. 9. Plir. An e. upm condition, 
in fee, for life , of inheritance , tail, from year to 
year, at unit, etc. Peal e., an interest in realty. 
Personal e an interest in personally. 10. They 
were., of no great e. Out da. b. If hU [a bankrupt's] 
e. pay xor. in the pound M'Culloch. z i. Lord of the 
broad e. and the i lail Tsnnsson. 

Estate Stfi't), v. 1590. [f. prec. sb.l I. 
trans. To put into an estate; to endow. Now 
rare . 1609. ta. To furnish with an estate or 

property (lit. and fig.) -1653. +3. To bestow 

as an estate on or upon -16(39. +4. To put into 

a certain state -1701. 
fEsta tely. f f. as prec. + -ly 1 and 2 .] 

A. adj. Stately. 

B. adv. In a stately manner. Only in ME. 

Estatesxnan (est/t-tsmden). 1820. [Cf. 

beadsman, etc.] A perversion of Statesman, 
a Cumberland or Westmoreland yeoman. 

Esteem (vbtf*m), sb. 1450. [Lnext; cf. F. 
estime.] ■j*i. Estimate, valuation; estimated 
value -1680. a. Estimation, opinion (larch.) 
1588. 3. Favourable o] inion; regard; respect 

ion. t4. Account; reputation -1824. 

x. Of the substance of your real me . , I wyll make an 
estcame Skelton. a. Yourself, held precious in the 
worlds esteeme L. L. L. IL i. 4. l Whist liad en- 
gaged her maturer e. Lamb. 4. a lien. VI, m. iv. 8. 

Esteem (estf-m), v. 1460. [ad. OF. es timer, 
ad. L. eestimare to Estimate See also Aim.J 
ti. trans. To esti nate the value of; to assess, 
appraise -1776. a. To attach value (subjectively) 
to; to think highly of; to feel regard for, respect 
1530. tb. intr. To have a (specified) opinion 
of -169 7. +3. trans. To estimate. Const, at. 
to (an amount); also simply. -171 7. +4. To 

judge of -1624. 5. To consider, hold 1520. 

tb. intr. To account of -1633; to be of opinion 
that 1548. t0- To purpose, aim (rare) -155 7. 

x. What do you esteeme it at Cymb. i. iv. 85. a. 
Have much and thou sbalt be esteem'd much Skelton. 
3. Esteeming these virtues to be in me Hobbks. b. 
E. of things as they really are Br. Hall. Hence 
tEstee*mable a. «* Estimable. Estoe*mer. {Ohs. 
exc. w. of.) 

Ester (c*Rtw). 185a. [Coined arbitrarily 
by L. Gmelin, German chemist, perh. ' to recall 
the sound of’ Essigataer . at that time the name 
of the commonest representative of the group. 
Not in general Eng. use till c 1880.] Chem. An 
ethereal salt ; a compound of an alcohol radical 
with au acid. 

Esthete, -Ic, var. flf. ^Esthete, -ic. 
fEsthlomene. 1541. [ft. F. eslhiomine , ad. 
Gr. loQibptvot pr. pple. pass, or middle of 
Ja0;«v.] Path. A gangrenous sore. 
Estimable (e'stim&l/l). 1460. [a. F., ad. 
L. ustimabilis, f. eestimare ; see Esteem, Esti- 
mate vis."] 

A. adj. ti. Capable of being estimated or ap- 
praised -iwos. +9. Valuable; of worth -1803. 
3. Worthy or esteem or regard 1698. 

a A pound of mans flesh . . Is not so e., profitable 
neither As flesh of Muttons. Beefes, or Goates Merck. 
V. u ill 167. 3. A lady said of her two companions, 

that one was more amiable, the other more e. 1698. 

*j B. sb. pi. Things estimable. Cf. valuables. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Hence E*»tlmableneai. E-stimably adv. 
Estimate (cstira/t). sb. 1563. [ad. L .msti- 
maim (only In »bl ), vbl. ib. t mtimare ; see 
next and Esteem v.J +i. The action of valu- 
ing or appraising: a valuation; also//. -1677. 


b. Repute -‘2657* a. An approximate calcula- 
tion based on probabilities ; the result of this 
1630. b. The sum stated by a builder, etc., as 
that for which he is prepared to execute a speci- 
fied piece of work 1796. 

( x. Of my love he makes no e. Drkker. a. There 
is a design of building a Church., which bye will 
cost [etc.] 170a. This e. both of interest and fitness 
varied from day to day Fiiouub. 

Estimate (cstimm), v. 1539. [f. L. msti- 
mat-, ppl. stem of eestimare. Cf. Esteem. ] 
+1. trans. To assign a value to ; to appraise, 
assess. Const, at. -1751. b. To value (sub- 
jectively); to esteem 1597. a. To forma notion 
of (quantities, numbers, magnitudes, etc.) with- 
out actual enumeration or measurement; to fix 
by estimate <7/ 1669. +3. «c Esteem v. 5 [rare) 

-1794. 4. To gauge; to judge of 1651. 

x. It is by the weight of silver .. that men e. com- 
modities Locke (J). To e. securities Johnson. a. 
The difference of declination was only estimated 17^ 5. 
To e. the amount of injury inflicted Prescott, de- 
falcations 1885. 4. To e. the powers of an author 

Johnson, of Shakespeare La n doe. Hence E'stl- 
mator. E'stimatory a. for a price or valuation. 

Estimation (estim/i /an). [ME. estimaaon, 
-rioun, a. OF., ad. L. eestimationem , f. eestimare ; 
see Estimate.] •j’X.The action of estimating; 
valuation -1799 ; estimated value -1775. 9 . 

Appreciation, esteem 1530; trep-ite -1828. 3. 

The process of forming a notion of without 
using precise data ME. 4. Opinion, judgement 
ME. ; tconjecture. 1 Hen. /V, I. iii. 273. 

a. An hie estimacion of our self More. Phr. To 
have or hold in e. How in estimation a chaste life is 
1569. Phr. Togrtmt out of e. 3. If a ship sail 8 Miles 
South in an Hour, by Log or E. Sturmy. 4. The 
dearest of men in my e. Lane. 

Estimative (estimativ), a. ME. [ad. late 
L. xstimattvus ; see Estimate and -ive.] x. , 
Serving for estimating ; having the power of 
estimating, ta. Based upon approximate cal- 
culat : on -1651. 

1. The errour is not in the eye, but in the e. faculty 
Boylk. 

lEstivage. [Fr., f. estiver, ad. It. stivare 
: — L. stipure to pack close.] The practice of 
pressing or screwing the cargo into a vessel by 
means of a capstan machinery, as in American 
and Mediterranean ports. 

Estival, Estivate, Estivation, var. ff. 
iE.STivAL, etc. 

llEstoc (c’stplc). 1830. [Fr.J A kind of short 
sword. Hence tEstoca'de, a blow with an e.; 
the weapon itse’f. 

Estoil(e (estoi'l). 1573. [a. OF., mod.F. 
itoile .] Her. A charge in the form of a star 
with wavy points or rays, bo Eatollde a. shaped 
like a star with wavy rays, as a Cross Estoilie. 

Estop (cstp*p), v. ME. [a. OF. estoper t 
estoupper , and AF. estopper , f. OF .estoupe (mod. 
i taupe) ; — L. stuppa tow. Cf. Stop r.J x. 
trans. To stop with or as with a dam, plug, or 
bar (arch.). a. Law. To impede or bar by 
Estoppel 1531. 8. gen. To stop, prevent 

(rare) 1876. 

a. A man may ..ot drny . . that whereof he wilfully 
estopped or excluded nimselfe by deed indented 
Wkst. Hence Esto'p sb. a stop or stoppage. 
Esto'ppage, Stoppages in Law, the condition of 
being estopped. 

Estoppel (est/-p«n). 2532. [app. ad. OF. 
estoupail bung or cork, f. estouper; see prec.] 
f 1. An obstruction (to a watercourse) -1638. 
3. Law. An impediment or bar to a right of ac- 
tion arising from a man’s own act, or where he 
is forbidden by law to speak against his own 
deed (Wharton) 2532. tb. gen. Prohibition 
1583. 

a. No 9. can bind the king 1667. 

Estovers (estfu-vais), sb.pl. 1593. [a. OF., 
subst. use of estovoir to be necessary.] ' Neces- 
saries allowed by law* (J.) ; esp. wood for re- 
pairs allowed to a tenant from off the landlord's 
estate; alimony for a widow or for a wife 
separated from her husband ; maintenance for 
an imprisoned felon. (Cf. Boot sb. 1 ) 


Phr. Common ofe. t tee Common si. 

Estrade Ostra'd). 1696. [a. F., ad Sp. 
estrado ; see Estrado.] A slightly raised plat- 
form; a dais. 

fEstratlioL 1577. [a. F. - It. stradioilo , f. 
Gr. trrpart&rnjt soldier.] One of a class of light 
cavalry, originally raised in Greece and Albania, 
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who served as mercenaries in the 25th and x6th 
centuries -2596. 

|| Estrado (estri'd*). 2588. [Sp. : — L. stratum 
neut., pa. pple. of stemere to spread (with car- 
pets).] a. In Sp. sense: Drawing-room 2748. 
b. - Estrade. 

Estramazo-ne. [var. of Stramazon.] A 

slashing cut 111 iencing. SCOTT. 

+Eatra-nge. rare . ME. [a. OF. 5 see 
Strange.] 

A. adj. &. Distant, reserved. ME. only. b. 
Strange -2587; in Law, not privy to -1721* 

B. sb. A stranger, foreigner. ME only. 
Estrange (estr/i-nd^), v. 1485. [ad. OF. 

estranger (mod. itranger ) L. extraneare, £ 
extraneus ; see Strange.] i. trans. To re- 
move from what is Accustomed; to keep apart 
from acquaintance with. Const, from (arch.). 
9. To render or regard as alien ; to remove from 
the ownership or dominion of any one {arch.) 
1523. 3* To alienate in feeling or affection. 

•f-Also intr. for reft. 1494. +4. To change from 

one’s usual condition ; hence, to put beside one- 
self, madden -162a. 5. To disguise (arch.) 

B. Jons. 

x. Estranged from politics Porx. The room waits 
for its master long estranged B. Taylor, a He 
should not e, or cut < .fl all the Churches of God which 
retained the tradition of old custome Hanmvr. 3. To 

e. and alienate the Saints from their God Plavel. 
4. Being mad and sodainety estranged and bereft of 
his wits Hanmkr. 

Hence Estramgednes*, alienation in feeling or 
affection. tEstra*ngeful a. foreign in appearance. 

II Estrangelo, estranghelo (estrseTj^eb). 
1730. [Syriac; ?a. Gr. orpoyyvkoe rounded.] 
An archaic form of the Syriac alphabet. Also 
at t rib. 

Estrangement (£strr*-ndgm&it). 1660. [f. 
Estrange v. + -ment.] The action of estrang- 
ing; the condition of being estranged; alienation. 
E. from God’s house 1736. 

Estranger 1 (estr^i-nd^aj). 1623. [f. 

Lstr ange V. ] One who or that which estranges. 
fEstra a nger 2 . 1472. [a. OF. estf anger ; see 
Stranger. J x. One belonging to another na- 
tion, lam ly, or district -1641. a. Law. « 
Stranger. -1714. 

tEstra-ngle, v. 1483. [ad. OF. estrangler .] 
— Strangle v. 

Estrapade (estrfip^*d). 1730. [a. F. f ad. 
It. strappata, f. strappare to pull with violence.] 
1 . The attempt of a horse to get rid of his rider by 
rearing and kicking, a. Hist. « Strappado. 
i 8 5 6 - 

Estray (6str^i-). 1581. [a. AF. estray vbl. 
sb., f. estraicr', see Astray.] 

A. sb. Law. ' Any beast not wild, found 
within any Lordship, and not owned by any 
man* (Cowell) 1594. Also transf. 

B. adj. That is astray (rare). 

So Estray* v. to Stray (arch.). 

+E*stre. ME [a. OF. estre (mod. (tre) being, 
condition.] x. Condition, way of Ufe. ME. 
only. a. concr. A place; a region; also//, 
apartments ; inner rooms, or divisions *-2485. 
Estreat (6stn t), sb. ME. [a. AF. estrete , 
OF. estraite (In lawL. extracta) : — L. extrahert 
to Extract. ] Law. z. ‘ The trueextract, copy, 
or note of some original writing or record, esf, 
of fines, amercements, etc., entered on the rolls 
of a court to be levied by the bailiff or other 
officer' (Wharton), ta. transf, in //. The fines, 
etc., themselves -1640, 

Estreat (estrrt), v. 2533. [f. prec.] trans. 
To extract or take out the record of (a recogni- 
sance, etc.) and return it to the court of ex- 
chequer to be prosecuted. 

Estrepe (♦ strT w p) , v. 167a. [ad. OF. estreper 
: — L. exstirpart to root up.] Law. trans. To 
commit waste in Unds or w oods, to the prejudice 
of the reversioner (Diets.). 

E a tr e pe m ent (festrrpmfat). 1503. [a. AF., 

f. estreper; see prec.] Wasting of lands ; esp. 
waste committed by a tenant for Ufe to the 
prejudice of the reversioner; * also, making land 
barren by continual ploughing * (Wharton). 

E*atrich,e'Stridge. 145a [var. of Ostrich, 

g. v.] t«. - Ostrich ^1687. a. Comm. The 
fine down of the ostrich 2841. 
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fE-st riche. [OE. test-rice, f. East + rice 
kingdom.] i. An eastern kingdom; in OE. 
spec. the East Frankish kingdom -ME. +«. 
attrib . in Rstrieh Eoard : applied to timber 
coming from Norway or the Baltic -1514. 
fE*stuant, a. ME. only. [ad. L. usstuantem, 
f. xstuare to boil.] Boiling hot So tE’atuance, 
heat, warmth. 

Estuarial (csti*#|€**rikl) , a. [ f. L. xstuarium 
+ -at.. | Of or pertaining to an estuary. So 
Eatua*rlan, E'stuarine adjs. (in same sense). 

Estuary (e'stiwari). 1538. j | ad.L. testnarium 
adj. ‘ tidal*, used subst., f. a istus heat, boiling, 
tide.] 1 * gen, A tidal opening; an arm of the 
lea. 9. spec. The tidal mouth of a great river, 
where the tide meets the current. Stow. t3. 
A place where liquid boils up -1825. +4. A 

vapour-bath 1657. gw attrib, 183a. 

i. La Plata .. is rather an e. of the sea than a river 
1880 a. Estuaries (a term which we confine to inlets 
entered both by rivers and tides of the sea) Lykll. 
Estuate, -ation, var. ff. ^Bstuate, -ation. 
P Estufa (estti'ik). 1875. [Sp., corresp. to 

OF. estuve (mod. itteve); see Stove.] An un- 
derground chamber, in which a fire is kept 
always burning; used as a place of assembly by 
the Pueblo Indians. 

+Estuo*sity. 1657. [f. L. xstuosus + -jty.] 
Heated condition -1730. 

Esture, var. of Alsture, Obs. 

Esurience (isius-riens). 1895. [See Esu- 
rient and -ENCE.] Hunger; * neediness and 
greediness \ So Eau*riency. 

Esurient (*siO»*ri£nt), a. and sb. 167a. [ad. 
L. esurient em, pr. pple. of esurire, desiderative 
vb. f. edere.) 

A. adj. z. Hungry. Now often in Juvenal’s 
sense * needy and greedy H 9. catachr , Gas- 
tronomic 1821. 

x. An e. unprovided Advocates Danton by name 
Carlyle. 

B. ib . A greedy person 1691. 
tEsurine. 1651. [ad. mod.L. esurinus, app. 
liTeg. f. entries hunger. J 

A. adj. Promoting appetite; also, voracious. 
Of salts : Corrosive, -1687. 

B. sb. A medicine which provokes appetite 
*775- 

-et, suffix, forming dims, from sbs., repr. OF. 
at masc., -e.'e fmod.F. -ette) fern. ; — Com. Rom. 
•it to, - itta , ?of non-Latin origin ; as in bullet , 
fillet, pullet , sonnet , etc., chiefly Fr. words, the 
original dim. sense of which is no longer felt 
Etacism (^t&siz’m). 1833. [f. Gr. Ijra, eta, 
the letter rj, after Lambdacism.] The Eras- 
mian pronunciation of the Gr. letter tj as (/) or 
(/), and not as (I). So E*tacist v one who fa- 
vours e. 

fl£tag&ra (*tasfr). 1858. [Fr. f f. flage shelf, 
story.] A piece of furniture having a number 
of shelves or stages, one above another, for 
holding ornaments, etc. 

Et cetera, etcetera (et,se*t?r&). Also et 
eastern; often abbrev. as etc., &c. ME | a. 
L. et cetera (rsetcra). J 1. As phr. : And the 
rest, and so forth, and so on, indicating that 
other things which can be inferred are included 
In the statement. 9. As sb . Also pi. etceteras, 
a. A number of unspecified things or (improp.) 
persons 1656. b. pi. only : Usual additions, 
extras, sundries 1817. 

Etch (elj), sb. 1573. [contr. £ EDDISH. J 
« Eddish 2, 3. 

Etch, vA Now dial. 1806. [f. prec.] intr. 
To sow an after-crop. 

Etch (etf ), vA 1634. [a. Du. ctscn, a. Ger. 
dizert : — (ult.) OTeut. *atjan, causative of *etan 
to Eat.] i.trans. To engrave by eating away 
the surface of with acids; chiefly, to engrave (a 
metal plate) by this process for the purpose of 
printing from it. Hence, to copy or represent 
(figures, designs) by this method. Also transf 
and fig. 9. absol. or intr . To practise the art 
of etching 1634. 3. To corrode 1664. 

s. All the Illustrations, which were formerly etched 
on copper, have been newly etched on steel Mrs. 
Jameson. a. The operation of etching upon glass 
2854. Hence E*tcher, one who etches. 
fEtch, r.s 1689. Var. of obs. eche vb., to 
Increase, To etch out, to eke out. Locke. -1698. 
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Etching (e*tjin] y vbl. sb, 1634. [f. as prec.] 
x. The action of Etch v.*; the art of the etcher. 
9. concr . A copy or representation produced by 
etching; an impression from an etched plate 
1762. 3. attrib., as e. -needle, etc.; c. 'ground, 

the composition with which the plate, etc. is 
covered, preparatory to etching 1790. 

x. Prince Rupert, .was the inventor of e. Hume, 
fE*ten, e*ttin. [OE. eaten, eten OTent 
*itu//o-z .] . A giant -16x1. 
fEteo*stic, eteO'Stichon. [f. Gr. freor, gen. 
of l rot year+orixos row.] = Chronogram. 
B. Jons. 

1 Ete-rminable, a. [£ E- frefA ( - In-) + 
Terminable,] Withoutend; etcrnaLSKELTON. 
Eternal (it 5 *jnftl). ME. [a. OF. eternal, -el 
(mod. Iternel), ad. late L. xt emails, f. setemus ; 
see Etkrne and -AL.] 

A . adj. x. Without beginning or end; that 

has always existed and always will exist; esp. 
of God 1470. b, Afetaph. Not conditioned by 
time 1651. 9. Infinite in past duration 1690. 

3. Infinite in future duration. Also rhet . ME. 
b. transf Pertaining to eternal things; having 
eternal consequences 1605. 4. familiar. Per- 
petual, incessant, always recurring 1787. 5. 

Valid through all eternity, immutable 1688. 6. 
Infernal, damned. Now vulgar. 1601. 7. 

quasi-aifr. x6n. 

1. The eternal! God is tby refuge Deut. xxxiii. 37. 
3. Judgment upon the e. soul 1834. Phr. £. /(fie, 
death, punishment, rhet. That eternal! cilia .Rome 
1609. b. Things of such e. moment Law. 4. Sipping 
her e. tea Thackeray. 5. A Treatise concerning L. 
and Immutable Morality Ci dwokth {title). 6. I will 
be hang’d. if some eternall VilLune Haue not deuis'd 
this Slander Shaks. 7. To be Boy eternal] Shaks. 

B. quasi-x£. and sb. x. The E. : God. 1582. 
fa. = Eternity, as in phr .from eternal -17 42. 
3. Eternal things 1649. 

x. The lawe whereby the Eternal himselfe doth 
worke Hooker. Hence fEtCTnalist, one who be- 
lieves in the e. duration of the world. “tEterna’lity, 
etemalnes^. Ete’rnal.ze v. to make e.; to per* 
petuate; to immortalize. Eternal ly adv^ -ness. 

Eterne (I'ta-Jn), a. Now arch, {pod.) ME. 
fa. OF., ad. L. xtemusfox xvitemus, f. sevum. J 
x. = Eternal a. 9. absol. ta. In fro e. (= U 
ab seterno), from eternity, b. Thee . : that which 
is eternal, c. The E . : the Eternal. 

1. In them. Natures Coppie's not e. Mach. ni. fl. 38. 
Hence £te*rnify v. to make eternal. 

tEte-raisli, v. fa. pple. etemest. 1579. 
[ad. F. itemiser\ see - ish.] To make eternal 
or eternally famous -1594. 

Eternity (itdunlti), [ME etemite, a. F. 
it emit l, ad. L. xternitatem , f. setemus ; see 
Eterne.] x. The quality, condition, or fact 
of being eternal ; eternal existence. b. Inde- 
finite continuance ME 9. Infinite time : a. 
without beginning or end 1587; b. without be- 
ginning 1651; c. without end ME 8. 'lime 
I It as endless, or indefinitely remote 1703. 4. 

In contrast with time. a. Metaph. (cf. Eternal 
ib); Timelessness 1662. b. The condition 
which begins at death ; the future life 160a. 

x. He wants nothing of a god but E. Cor. v, iv. 25. 
b. A desire he had. .of sterility and perpetual! fame 
Holland. a. b. * Nat oral' are those which have 
been Lawes from all E. Hobbes, c. Etemitie, whose 
end no eye can reach Milt. P. L. xii. 556. 4. a. E. 
is a permanent now Hobhfs. b. All that liucs must 
dye. Passing through Nature to E. Uaml. 1. ii. 73. 

Eternize (ztdMnoiz, Ptsinaiz), v. 1568. [a. 
F. Iterniser, ad. metl.L. xternisart, f. setemus ; 
see Eterne. J x. Irons. To make eternal or 
everlasting 1580. 9. To make lasting 1568. 3. 

To make eternally famous; to immortalize 1610. 

x. This other [immortality] serv'd but to e. woe 
Milt. P. L. xl 60. a. To e. quarrels 1716. 3. 

Monuments to e. the men who have thus become 
great Bright. Hence tEte’nuxemeat, immortal 
lame. tEU' mixer. 

Etesian a. (sb.) x6oi. [f. L 

etesius, a. Gr. irtfotos annual, f. trot year + -AN. ] 
1. Epithet of certain winds in the region of the 
Mediterranean, which blow from the NW. for 
about 40 days annually in the summer. Hence 
transf. of the trade-winds, monsoons, etc, fa. 
quasw£. -1684. 

Eth- (ej>-). Chens. The first syllable of 
Ether, used to form names for the members 
of the bi-carbon or Ethyl series of hydro- 
carbons. 
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Ethal (e* Jtil). 1B39. [£ Eth- 4 - -al.] Chem. 
The same as Cetyl or Cetylic Alcohol (see Cet-), 
Hence Etha'llc a < 

Ethane (e->*n). 1873. [f. Eth- + -ane. ) 
Chem. 1 he saturated hydrocarbon, C*H e , form- 
ing the second member of the series ChHm+s ; 
also called Ethyl hydride and di-methyl ; a 
colourless, inodorous gas. 
flEthanim (e*J>anim). 1535. [Heb.] Tlie 
7th month of the Heb. sacred, and xstof the civil 
year, called also Tisri, 

E*thel, sb. Now Hist. [Com. Tent. : OE. 
aeQel, ddel . J Ancestral land or estate, patrimony. 
fE’tbel, vur. of Athel a. Hence ethelbom 

a. nobly born. 

Etheling, obi. f. Atheling. 

Ethene (e >fn). 1873. [f. Eth-yl+ -ene.J 
Chem. A fatty hydrocarbon, Q,H 4 , forming the 
second member of the series Ct,H a »; known as 
Ethylene, Olefiant Gas, or Heavy Carburetted 
H ydi ogen. Also attrib. 

Ether (PJwj). Also cether. ME. [a. L. 
set her, ad. Gr. aJOrjp, f. root of alOttv to burn 
glow. In the Chem. sense, ether is the recog- 
nized form.J x. The clear sky; the medium 
filling the upper regions of space. Now poet 
or rhet . 1587. 9. In ancient cosmology, an 

element tilling all space beyond the sphere of 
the moon, and constituting the substance of the 
stars and planets. It was conceived as a purer 
form of fire or of air, or as a fifth element ME. 
3. Air 1713. +4. = Aura 2, 3. -179 1 - 5- 

Mod. i‘hy\ics . An elastic and subtle substance 
believed to permeate all space ; the medium 
through which the waves of light are propa- 
gated. Sometimes called the luminiferous ether . 
Also fig. Also attrib. 1644. 6. Chem. a. The 

colourless, light, volatile liquid (C 4 H,*0), re- 
sulting from the action of sulphuric acid upon 
alcohol, and hence known as Sulphuric ether 
I n commercial use the term ether refers to this 
substance, which is now called technically 
Common ether, or Ethyl oxide . It is an anaes- 
thetic and a powerful solvent of fats, etc. 1757. 

b. Hence, the generic name of a class of com- 
pounds, formed by the action of acids upon 
alcohols, divided into (1) Simple ethers, which 
comprise the oxides, sulphides, chlorides, etc. 
of alcohol radicals; and (a) Compound ethers, in 
which an add radical replaces the hydrogen of 
the hydroxyl of an alcohol 1838. 

x. All the unmeasured sether flames with light Pore. 
A land . Where every breath even now changes to e. 
divine Clough. 

Hence E'tneric a. of or pertaining to e. Sc 
tEthe*rical a. E therifica'tion, the process of 
converting alcohol into e. E'therlfoim a. having 
the form of e. E*tlierlfy v. to convert into an e. 
E therons a. e.-like. 

Ethereal, 4al a. 1513. [f. L. 

x then us 01 » ihtreus (ad, Gi. uiOlpto%) 4- -AL.] 1 
Of the nature of the eiher; hence, light, airy, 
attenuated 1598. 9. Celestial. Chiefly poet. 

1667. 3. Pertaining to the higher region of the 

atmosphere; also, to the terrestrial atmosphere, 
relatively to the lower regions 1513. 4. Spirit- 
like, impalpable 1647. 5. Physics. Of, pertain- 

ing to, or having the nature of 'ether* (see 
Ether 5) 1693. 8. Chem. Resembling 'ether ’ 

(see Ether 6), or its qualities 1800. 7. absol. 

Theethereal principle, the jspii if or essence 1661. 

a. Go, Heavenly Guest, Ethereal Messenger Milt. 
P. L . vm. 646. 3. Near the Confines of Elherial 
Light .. Th* unwary Lover cast bis Eyes behind 
Drvdkn. 4. Hct e. nature seemed to shrink from 
coarse reality Disraeli. 

Phr. E. oil - Essential or Volatile oil. 

Hence Etbe ‘real lain, e. quality or state (Diels.). 
Etbe rea*lity, •JaJity, the quality of being e. or 
incorporeal 1 something that is c. Ethereally, 
dally adv. Ethe*realneaa. 

Ethereal Ize, -ialize (/>/■• -ri&laiz), v. Also 
»ther*. 1829. | £ prec. * -ize. | To make or 

render ethereal in various senses. Hence 
Etbe reaUxa'tion, daJtxatioa, the action or 
process of etherealiring. 

Etherean, -i&n (i>‘a*ri&n), a. ran . 1651. 

ff. L. xthereus or xtheri us 4- -AN.] « ETHEREAL 

Etherene (Pb8rih). Also -Inc, 1850. [f. 
F.thek + -ENE.] Chem. -= Ethylene. 
Etheroou».-lou»(i>f»T/bs), a. 2867. (f.L, 
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eethereus + -OU8. J Composed, or of the nature, 
of ether, or of the upper element of the universe. 
Etberin (fibrin). 188a. [f. Ether + -in.] 
Chart . A substance which separates, mixed with 
etherol, from heavy oil of wine when warmed 
with water. Both etherin and etherol are poly- 
meric with ethylene. 

Ether! san (f J>griz’m). [f. Ether -*■ -ism ; 
cf. alcoholism,] 4 The successive phenomena 
developed in the animal body by the administra- 
tion of the vapour of ether' [Syd. Soc, Lax,). 
Et h e r ize (fj&aiz), «. 1748. [f. Ether 4- 
-IZE.] x. To convert (alcohol, etc.) into ether 
x8a8. 9. To mix or compound with ether 1800. 

3. To put (a patient) under the influence of 
ether. Also transf. 1864. +4. *= Electrify. 
1748. Hence E:theriza‘tion* the administration 
of ether (also fig ,) ; the becoming, or being, 
etherized. Etherizer, an apparatus for ad- 
ministering ether. 

Etherol 1876. [f. Ether 4--0L.] 

Ckem. See Etherin. 

Ethic (e*)>ik). ME. [ad. L. ethicus , Gr. 
ijOueos, f. $0os character, pi manners. Cf. F. 
ithique. ] 

A. adj. (Now usu. Ethical.) i. Relating to 

morals 1581. 9. Treating of moral questions 

or of moral science 1589. 3. Characterized by 

4 ethos * (see Ethos 2) 1848. 

x iEthique precepts 1644, doctrine Savagv. a. E. 
epistles Pops. Dr. Hutcheson is the principal E. 
writer of this country [Ireland] Morsk, 

B. sb, i, sing. [ Gr. ^ ( riy'nj ) J The or 

a science of moral s M E. 9. pi. Ethics (after G r . 
rd The science of morals 160a. b. A 

treatise on the science; spec . that of Aristotle 
ME. 3. a. The moral system of a particular 
writer or school of thought 1651. b. The rules 
of conduct recognized in certain limited depart- 
ments of human life 1789. 4. The science of 

human duty in its widest extent, including, be- 
sides ethics proper, the science of law whether 
civil, political, or international 1690. 

x. An attempt to construct an e. apart from theology 
1 836, 3. a. Christian ethics 1855. The zoological 
ethics of Combe Martinrau b. Sea rights and sea 
ethics 1864. The ethics of dining 1870, Church 
ethics Mozutv. Medical ethics 188^. 

Ethical (ejnkfil), a. 1607. [*• prec. + AL.J 
x, -■ Ethic a, 1, 3. 9. =* Ethic a. 2. 1665. 

3. Gram . In Ethical dative : the dative when 
used to Imply that a person, other than the sub- 
ject or object, has an interest in the fact stated. 
Hence E'thicaMy adv., -ness. 

Ethidan (ejujin). rare 1889. [f. L. ethic- 
arj.l One versed in ethics. So E*thlclst. 
(Diets.) 

Ethidze (e*>isaiz), v. 1816. ff. as prec. > 
izr. ] 1. intr . To discuss ethics; to moralize. 

Colman 9. tram. To make ethical 1885. 

& The idealizing process which .. ethicues nature 
Martinrau. 

Ethico- (e*j>iktf-), repi. Gr. comb. f. 

IjBiitbs ; as in E.-physlcai, -political, -religions, 
pertaining jointly to ethics, and physics, politics, 
or religion. 


Ettiide (e-]>aid). 1865. [i. Eth- + -ide. 1 
Chem. A compound of an element or radical 
and the monad radical ethyl. 

Ethine (e*j»in). 1877. [f. Eth- + -ine.] 
Chem . - Acetylene. 

Ethionic (iJ>i,jrnik), a, 1838. [f. E(thbr) 

f Gr. Belov sulphur 4 -IC.] (Chem.) E, acid : 
QHJSbOt produced by the action of water on 
B. anhydride , C*H 4 aSO,, formerly called Sul- 
phate of early l, which is obtained by bringing 
together olefiant gas and vapour of sulphuric 
anhydride in a tube 

,EfiiIop(P)>ii£p). arch. ME. \oA.\~Aithiop$, 
s£th topis, ad. Gr. AlOlo^, Aidiovox, Ethiopian, 
?£, alBetv to bum + 6^ face. (In Eng. with 
initial capital.)] 

A. sd. lit. * Ethiopian; hence, a black. 

To wash mm Uke) E. (white) t to attempt the im- 
possible, 

B. attrih. end adj z. - Ethiopian. 1667 

a. Black 1600. _ , 

a, E. words, blacker In their effect Then to their 
countenance A Y.L.W. iii 35. 

Hence tEthiopenas, a female Ethiopian 

Ethiopian ( 7 )>i,*»'piAn), 155a [fi prec* ox 
Ethiopia; see -IAN, -AN.] 


A. adj, x. Of er belonging to Ethiopia, or to 

the rEthiopes Often — 4 negro V 9. a. An- 

thropology, Name of one of the races of man 
1861. b. Biol. Epithet of one of the biological 
regions 1880. 

1. The E. guards Lytton, serenaders 1861. 

B. sb. A native of Ethiopia ; fa negro 1559. 

Etlliopic 1659. [ad. L. a? th to- 

pic us.] 1. Of or belonging to Ethiopia, Now 
only with reference to language, a. absoL The 
Ethiopia language 1867. 

fE-thicrps. Also aa-. 1706. [a. L. mthiops 
lit. 4 Ethiop, negro ’.I A name given formerly 
to certain black or dark-coloured compounds of 
metals. E. martial ; the black oxide of iron. 
E. mineral ; the black sulphide of mercury, pre- 
pared by triturating mercury with sulphur. -1854. 

Ethmo- (e)>m0-), comb. f. Gr. 1 )Bfi6s sieve, 
with sense * pertaining to the ethmoid bone and 
*; as in 

Ethmo- turblnal (plates) or Ethmo-turbinals 
Tsee TurhinaiJ, the lateral masses of the eth- 
moid bone, connected horizontally with each 
other at the upper surface by the cribriform 
bone. Ethmovomerine (plate), 'a cartilaginous 
plate beneath the front of the fetal brain, from 
which the ethmoid region of the skull is de- 
veloped * (Webster), 

Ethmoid (cpmoid). 1741. [ad. Gr. ift- 
fioeibrj r sieve-like, cribriform; see -OlD.J 

A. adj. Sieve-like, finely perforated. 

E. bone : a square-shaped cellular bone, situated 
between the two orbits, at the root of the nose, con- 
taining many perforations, through which tlw olfactory 
nerves pass to the nose. 

B. quasi-j3. or sb. mm ethmoid bone . 

Hence Ethmoi*d&l a of or pertaining to the e. 
bone; Ethmoid. 

Et hm oae (ejirotfo'g). [f. Gr. f\Bp.a% sieve.] 
Ehys . Cellular tissue 

Ethnarch (e-jmajk). 1641. [ad. Gr. 10- 
vdpxrje, f. iBros + -ap\ot. ] A governor of a 
people or province. So E*thnarchy, the office 
or dominion of, or the province ruled by, an e. 
Ethnic (e-Jmik). ME. [ad. Gr. I6vi*6i j 
heathen, f. ZBvos nation ; in the LXX, etc. rd 
lOtnj mm the (non-Israelitish) nations, Gentiles.] 
A. adj. x. Pertaining to nations not Christian 
or Jewish; Gentile, heathen, pagan 1470. s. 
Ethnological 1851 

tB. tb. A Gentile, heathen, pagan -1728. 
Hence E'thnical <7. t heathenish; tpagan; eth- I 
nological. E*thnically adv. E'thnicism* ! 
theathenism, paganism; in mod. use, the re- 
ligions of the Gentile nations or their common I 
characteristics. i 

fE-thnish, a. 1550. [f. Gr. {foot (see prec.) 
+ -ish.J = Heathenish. -1563. 

Ethnlze (cjmoiz), v. rare . 1847. [f. as 

prec. (see Ethnic)-*- -ize.] To favour Gentile 
views or practices. 

Ethnodlcy (cjiiydisi). rare. 1889. [f. Gr. 
iOvos + -5* Kia, f. btrerj justice.] Comparative 
jurisprudence as a branch of ethnology 
Ethnogeny (ejmp d^/hi). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
-yfvfi a birth, J The branch of ethnology which 
treats of the origin of races and nations. Hence 
Ethnoge*nic a. pertaining to e 
Ethnography (ejnygrafi). 1834. [f. Gr. 
lOvos + -ypeufna . J The scientific description of 
nations or races of men, their customs, habits, 
and di (Terences. 

E. embraces the descriptive details of the human 
aggregates and organizations R bolus. 

Hence Ethno'grapher, one who studies or is 
versed in e. Ethnographic, -al a. of or pertaining 
to e. Ethnogra*pmcally adv. Ethno’graphiat, 
ethnographer. 

Ethnology (ejm^rlSdji). 184a. [f. Gr.Wvor 
r -Koyia ; see -logy.] The science which 
treats of races and peoples, their relations, their 
distinctive characteristics, etc. 

General e. ; [viz.] ethics, ethnodicy, and sociology 
1889. Hence Ethxio^lorsr- Ethnologist. Sthno- 
lo'gic, -si a. of or pertaining to e. Ethnolo*gi& 
ally ado. Ethnologist, one who studies or U 
versed in e. Ethno’logixe v. intr. to speculate on 
ethnological questions. 

Ethnooiaxilac (etac«n/fni*k). 1863. [f. 
Gr. tBvos + Maniac ] One who is crasy about 
racial autonomy. 


£ thnopsychology (01 Pno , saikpTdd 3! ). 1 886. 
[f. as prec. + Psychology.] The study of the 
psychology of races and peoples. Hence E?th- 

napsycholo’gicaJ a. 

Ethology (sj^-lddgi). 1656. [ad. L. etho- 
logia , a. Gr., f. IjBot character + -\oyta \ see 
-logy.] fi. The portrayal of character by 
mimicry. (Diets.) ta. The science of ethics; 
also, a treatise on morals. (Diets.) 3. 4 The 
science oi character 1 ( J S. Mill). Hence Etho- 
lo'gic, -al a pertaining to e. Eth o’lo gist, one 
who practises, studies, or is versed in e. 
fE thopoe tic, a. [ad. Gr. ijOonotrjTtitbs, 1 
1j9ot character 4- irotrjrtKbs.] Intended to repre- 
sent character or manners. Urquhart 
U E thos (rj>fs). 1851. [mod.I.., a. Gr. jjfos 
character, j x. [After Arist. Ehet. 11. xii-xiv.] 
T he prevalent tone of sentiment of a people or 
community ; the genius of an institution or 
system, a. Gr. Esthetics and Rhetoric Char- 
acter; ? ideal excellence; in Gr. Rhet . often 
opposed to pathos . emotion 1875. 

1. The e. of Catholic sacerdotal Jrie z63s. a. By a., 
os applied to the paintings of Polygnotus, we under- 
static! a dignified bearing in his figures, and a measured 
movement throughout his compositions A S. Murray. 

Ethyl (e->il). Also fethule. 1840. [LEth- 
(er) -»--YL=fGr. CA17 matter.] The hypothetical 
radical of the di carbon series (C, H 5 ), the bass 
of common alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, and 
of a large series of compounds, as E. hydride 
C,H e (- C a H f H), E. chloride C,H fl Cl, R. 
iodide C,H 5 l, R. alcohol C a H fl O. 

Hence E'thylamime, a compound (NH 3 C 9 HjJ 
of the ammonia type in which one of the hy- 
drogen atoms of ammonia is replaced by ethyl; 
called also e. ammonia . E a tbylate, a salt of the 
radical ethyl, in which ethyl takes the place of 
the oxygenated group in a metallic salt. E'tby- 
lene, the diatomic hydrocarbon or olefine of the 
ethyl series, C a H 4 ; also known as Ethene, Ole- 
fiant gas, or Heavy Carburetted Hydrogen, an 
important constituent of coal gas. Ethylic <x. 
ol ethyl ; Ethyl used attrib., as in Ethylic 
cyanate = Ethyl cyanate Vinic cyan ate. 

Etiolate (rthri/'t). 1791. [f. F. Ltioler , of 
dial, origin ; — (ult.) L. stiputa straw.] 1. trans. 
To blanch or make colourless (a plant) by ex- 
cluding the light from it. a. transf. To give a 
pale and sickly hue to (a human Deing or hia 
skin) 1849. Also fig. 3. intr. To becoma 
white or whiter; to blanch ; to be whitened by 
exclusion of sunlight, as plants 1828. 

1. Celery is in this manner blanched or etiolated 
Whewkll. a fig. These industries . are sickly, 
nerveless, and etiolated 1879. Hence Etiola’tton, 
the action of etiolating, or the becoming, or being, 
euolated. 

Etiolin (rtidlin). 188a. [f. Etiol(ate) + 
-IN.] A yellow modification of chlorophyll 
formed in plants growing in the dark. 

Etiological, var. of ^Etiological. 

Etiology, var. of ./Etiology. Hence Etio^ 
logist, one who studies etiology, or the science 
of causes. 

Etiquette (e'tilcet). 1750. [a. F. itiquette 
ticket, label (; — OF. estiquette). Cf. TICKET.] 
1. a. The prescribed ceremonial of a court; the 
usages of diplomatic intercourse, b. The order 
of procedure established by custom in the army 
and navy, in parliament, etc. c. The conven- 
tional rules of behaviour and ceremonies ob- 
served in polite society, d. The unwritten 
code of honour which discountenances certain 
practices in some of the professions. ta. A 
rule of etiquette. Chiefly pi. -1816. 8. A label 

(rare) 1867. 

c. Man is. .a slave.. to a Roibstsok. 

Etna (e tiiA). Also aetna. 183a. [f. the 
name of the volcano.] A vessel for heating 
liquids by burning some kind of spirit. 

Eton (rt'n). E. College, a public school 
for boys, on the Thames opposite Windsor. 

E. collar \ a broad stiff collar orig. and cap. worn 
outside the E. jacket, a short black broaddotnjacket 
pointed at the back (so &. suit, also called Eton, r). 
E. erep. a fashion of cutting women’s hair dose to 
the head all over, 

Etonian (stiumUn). 1749. [t Eton + -iKii.] 
a. adj. Of or pertaining to Eton or Eton College, 
b* sh. One educated at Eton College 177a 
Etrurian (ftxa**ri 4 n). 1693. ft Efrttria.] 
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ETRUSCAN 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Etruria. 

B. sb. A nntWe of Ltruria. 

Etruscan (Anerskin). 1706. [f. L. Etruscus 
-l- -AN. ) A. adj Of or lelonging to ancient 
Etruria or its people; absol. their language. 

B. sb. One belonging to the Etruscan people. 
Et seq. nnd the following ; see Skq. 

-ette, suffix, forming dims., repr. OF. -ette 

fern.; see -ET. 

Ettercap (e’tajkccp). Sc. 1721. [van f. 
Attercop. I ■» Attekcop. 

Ettle (e t*l), v. Now only n . dial. ME. [a. 
ON. jr//a to think, conjecture, purpose, etc. 

prehist. +ahtila , f. OTcut. *ah/d (OE. eaht, 
Ger. acht) consideration, f. root of Goth, aha 
4 xovr\ understanding, ahma soul.] 1. irons. 
To purpose, plan ; to endeavour, a. To assign 
ME. 8* To direct (speech or actions) to an 
object ; ah sol. or intr. to taVe aim (at) ME. ; 
iutr. to make an effort at 1725. 4. irons. To 

guess, conjecture ME. Hence E*ttle sb. aim, 
intent; opportunity. 

Etui, etwee (etwF*). x6n. [a. F. /////, OF. 
estui, ?f. estuier (: — late L. type *stugare) to 
keep, hold in custody. Cf. Tweeze.] A case 
for small articles, as bodkins, needles, tooth- 
picks, etc. ; fa case for surgical instruments. 
Etymologer (etimp-lddsai). 1650. [f. Gr. 
irv/soXujot, f. trvfioy ETYMON +-A0701 one who 
discourses + -er. ] — Etymologist. 
HEtymologlcon (edim^V'd^ik^n). 1645. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. Irvt*o\oytic 6 v adj. neut. ; see 
prec.] An etymological word-book. 

Etymologize (etimjrldd^aiz), 7. 1530. [ad. 
late L, etymologisare , f. ctymoiogia Etymo- 
logy; see -IZE.J 1. trans . To give or trace 

the etymology of ; to suggest an etymology for. 
a. intr. To study etymology; to suggest etymo- 
logies for words 1652. Hence Etymologiza*tion. 
Etymology (etimplSd^i). ME. [a. OF. 

eth i: no logic (mod. Etymologic), ad. L. etymologia , 
a. Gr., i. lrvfAo\uyos; see Etymologer. ] 1. 

a. The process of expounding the elements of 
a word with their modifications of form and 
sense. Also with an and pi. 1588. b. The facts 
relating to the formation ana derivation (of a 
word) ME. fc. Etymological sense -1714. a. 
The branch of linguistic science which treats of 
the origin of words 1646. 8. Gram. The part 

of grammar which treats of the parts of speech, 
their formation and inflexions 1592. 
s. E ; is sometimes a very precarious . . thing Watts. 

C. This name T widowes] . . hath received one constant 
E. » ‘deprived * or * destitute 1 Bbathwait. 

Hence E>tymolo*gic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or 
In accordance with e. E tymolo gically adv. 
Etymologist, one who treats or is versed in, c. 

H Etymon (etim^n). 1570. [L., a. Gr. irv/sov 
(orig. neut. of trvptus true).] fi. The * true' 
or primitive form of a word -1793. a - The pri- 
mary word from which a derivative is formed 
1659. f 3. 4 True* or original signification -1834. 

s. Blew hath his E. from the nigh Dutch BUw 
Peach am. a. Logic is nothing more than a know, 
ledge of words, as the Greek c. implies Lamb. 

Eu-, prefix, repr. Gr. cu-, comb. f. im good, 
used in neut. as adv. — well. In Eng. the 
prefix occurs mostly in words of Gr. derivation, 
with the senses * good \ 4 well ', 4 easily \ 
EubolC (ywtxTU'ik),*}. 1667. [ad. L \ Euboi- 
cus , a. Gr., f. Ev&oia Euboea.] Belonging to 
Euboea. Milt. P. L. 11. 546. 

Eucairite (y/ 7 ke»Tait, ytfkai’rait). Also eu* 
kairlte. 1822. [f. Gr. tfacupot opportune -h 
-ITE.] Min. A mineral, consisting principally 
of selenium, copper, and silver ; so named be- 
cause found about the time Berzelius discovered 
selenium. 

Eucalyn (yfi-kilin). 1864. [f. Eucaly(ptus) 
+ -(i)n.J Ckem. A saccharine substance, ob- 
tained by the decomposition of melitose, under 
the influence of yeast. 

Eucalyptus (yfikfiliptffc). PL - 1 , -uses. 
1809. [mod.L., as if f. Gr. t&jtdXimros for 4 well- 
covered 4 ; the flower before it opens having a 
sort of cap.] Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O. 
Myrtacex ; the Gum-tree of Australia ; a tree of 
this kind. b. = e. oil , an antiseptic and disinfec- 
tant 1885. Hence Euc&lyptene, Euc&lypiin, 
a product (C u Hi§), yielded when encalyptol is 
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heated with phosphoric anhydride and gives up 
water. Eucaly*ptol, a compound contained 
largely in the volatile oil of B. globulus . 

Eticliaris (yiPkAris). z866. [a. Gr. eCxapts 
gracious, f. *£- (see Eu-) + x&ptt. J Bot. A South 
Amer. bulbous plant (N.O. Amaryllidactse), 
bearing white bell-shaped flowers. Also attrib. 
Eucharist (>6 kimt). ME. [a. OF. euca- 
risie , ad. late L. cucharistia , a. Gr., f. «v- (see 
Eu-) + {toOat to offer willingly.] x. Eccl. 
The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; the Com- 
munion. a. The consecrated elements, csp. the 
bread 1 536. f 3. The box containing the bread ; 
the pyx -1560. 4. Thanksgiving 1613. v 

*. The efficacy of the E. in both kinds was more 
complete S. Austin, s. The corporal presence of our 
Lord in the E. Hook. 4. To pay their e. to the Holy 
Ghost Jus. Taylok. 

Hence Eucharl’stlc, -al a . of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature ofi the E. { of or pertaining to thanks* 
giving. Eucnari-etlcally adv. Euchari'atixe v. 
to affect (the elements) by an act of thanksgiving. 

Euehite(yr 7 *kait). 1585. [ad.lateL .euchita, 
eucheta , t (ult.) Gr. tlxh prayer.] One of a 
4th c. sect which believed that perpetual prayer 
was the only means of salvation. Also applied 
to later sects holding these views. 
tEuchlO'tic, a. 1811. [f. next + -ic.] In 

Ettch lone gas = EuCHLORINE. 

Euchlonne (y«!kl6**rin). 181a. [f. Gr. «v- 
(see Eu-) + \\top 6 i green + -ine. Coined by 
Davy after CHLORINE.] Chcm . 1 A gaseous 
mixture of chlorine and oxide of chlorine, ob- 
tained by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
chlorate of potassium 4 (Watts). 
Euchlorite(yi 7 kl 5 »’rait). 1876. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITE .1 Min. A deep green variety of mag- 
nesia mica, found at Chester (Mass.) in 1876. 

|| Euchologion (yttkil^uvlgitfn). Also in L. 
form -um. 1651. [ad. Gr., f. *{>xh prayer + 
A07- stem of kiytiv . ] A prayer-book ; also, a 
book of ritual, primarily that of the Greek 
Church, vars. tEu’chologue, Euchology. 

Euchre (y«*kai) f sb. 1846. [?] I. A game 
of cards, of American origin, played by 9, 3, or 
4 persons, with a pack of 32 cards (the 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 of each suit not being used). A player may 
* pass \ but if he plays, and fails to take 3 tricks, 
he or his side is 4 euchred 4 and the other side 
gains two points. 

The highest card is the knave of trumps, called right 
bower, and the next highest the other knave of the 
same colour, called left omver, hut in A * ailroad Euchre 
an extra blank card called the joker is used, which 
takes any other. 

9. An instance of cuchreing or being euchred 
1880. 

1. We had a small game, And Ah Sin took a hand : 
It was e. The s.ime lie did not understand B. Haste. 
Hence Eu'Cbreist, a player at e. 

Euchre (yi 7 -kai\ v. 1866. [f. prec. sb.] 

trans. To get the better of (the adversary) by 
his failure to take three tricks; see the sb. 
Hence transf. to outwit, 4 do 
Euchroite(y«*kr<>|2it). 1895. [f.Gr.evxpoot 
well-coloured, £. «u- (see Eu-) + xp°& + -ite. J 
Min. A hydrous arsenate of copper of a bright 
emerald-green colour. 

fEtichy-motm, a. 1651. [f. mod.L. euc/ty- 
mus , f. (ult.) Gr. tfl- (see Eu-) + xvpus Chyme.] 
Conducive to a good state of the fluids of the 
body. So tEu'chymy, a good state of these. 
tEuchysidcrlte. 1833. [f. Gr. *b- + xf tTl * 
melting + aibrjpos iron + -ite.] Min. ■» Py- 
roxene. 

Euclase (yf 7 *klr>s\ 1804. [a. F., f. Gr. <6- 
(see Eu-) + icKiots breaking; so named from its 
easy cleavage.] Min. A silicate of aluminium 
and glucinum occurring in light-green, trans- 
parent crystals. 

Euclid (yfl’klid). 1581. [ad. Gr. 'EhcXtibrjt.’] 
A geometer of Alexandria (c 300 B.C.) : hence, 
his works, esp. the Elements. 

Euclidean (yukli'dfdn, ytfklidpfin). a. Also 
•ian. 1660. 17 . L. Euclideus (see prec.) +-AN.] 
Of or pertaining to Euclid; that is according to 
the principles of Euclid. 

Phr. E sp/ice ' space as known to us, for which the 
axioms of Euclid are valid, as opp. to hypothetical 
kinds of snace. 

Eucolite (yg'kdflait). 1847. [f. Gr. efrroXov 
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easily satisfied (L «6 + u 6 \ov food) + -ite. So 
named * because it contented itself • . with iron 
oxide in default of siroonia ' (Scheerer).] Min. 
A variety of eudialyte. 

Ettcrasy(yti'krftsi). 1607. [ad.Gr.e t/tpaota, 
f. <6- (see Eu-) 4 * it pa-, ntpayvvvat to mix.] Such 
a due mixture of qualities as constitutes health 
or soundness. 

tEuctka! (yfi-ktik&l), a. 1638. [f. Gr. *i>- 
KTuefo pertaining to prayer -h-AL.] Pertaining 
to prayer; supplicatory -1745. 

Eudemon, -doemon (y«dfmon). 1699. [a. 
Gr. tiidaipouv fortunate, happy, f. + SaJpour 
genius. Sense 2 is of mod. origin.] j. Astro l . 
The eleventh house of a celestial figure, so 
called as the source of many good things 1706 
9. ■= Agathodemon. 

Eudemonic, -daemonic (yi 7 d/m^*nik), a. 
1832. [ad. Gr, eh&aipovucbt, f. tbHainorla 
happiness.] s. Viewed as conducive to happi- 
ness 1865. 9. pi. 4 The art of applying life to 

the maximization of wellbeing ’ (Bent ham). So 
Eudemo*nical a. 

Eudemonism, -daemoniam (ywdpmon- 
izm). 1827. [f. Gr. *vbatvovla + -lsi&.] That 
system of ethics which finds the moral standard 
in the tendency of actions to produce happiness, 
Eudemonimt, -dasmonist (yMdPmanist). 
1818. [f. as prec. «f -ist. | One who believes in 
eudemonism. Hence Eudemoni'etic, -al a. of 
or pertaining to eudemonism. 

Eude mony, -dee-mony. rare. 1730. [ad. 
Gr. c vtcupovla.] Happiness, prospenty. 
Eudialyte (y*#dai*abit). 1837. [i. Gr. efl- 
Stdhvros easily dissolved; see Dialyse. So 
named because easy to dissolve in hydrochloric 
arid.] Min. A vitreous bisilicate of zirconium, 
iron, calcium, sodium, and other elements, oc- 
curring in rhombohedral crystals, rose pink or 
brownish red. 

Eudiometer (ytfdi,frmftai). 1777. [f. Gr. 
tCSios clear (weather), (f. «6- + 5 if- stem of Zeus, 
A tor the god of the sky) + pirpov. ] An instru- 
ment for testing the purity of the air, or rather 
the quantity of oxygen it contains. It is also 
used, now chiefly, in the analysis of gases. 

Hence Eudiome*tric, -al a. of, pertaining to, 
or requiring the use of the e. or eudiorr etry. 
Eudiome*trlcally adv. by the use of the e, 
Eudio*metry, the art or practice of using the e. 
Eudipleural (y« 7 diplfi»-rAl), a. 1878. [L 
Gr. eh- + 8*r + wA evpd the side + -al. ] Having 
two equal and symmetrical halves. 
fEucctic. Also evectic in Diets. 1574, 
[ad. Gr. cvcsritf^ (rt\vrj), f. (ult.) phr. eltx* 1 * 
to be well ; see Eu- and Hectic. I That part 
of medical science which teaches how to get a 
good habit of body. Hence in same sense 
Eue'ctics pi. 

Euemeriam, etc., obs. i. Luhemkrism, etc. 
Euge (yf 7 d 30 . 1655. [a. L., a. Gr. elyo 

well done.] An exclam, of commendation. 
Eugeneai8 (y»d ^e’n/sis). [f.Gr.tv- + yiveost; 
see Genesis.] The quality of breeding well 
and freely. Hence Eugtne*aic a. having this 
quality ; applied csp. to hybrids that are fertile, 
Eugenia (ywd^rntt). 1775. [mod.L.! 
named in honour of Eugene , Prince of Savoy.] 
Bot. A genus of tropical trees (N.O. Myrtacex ), 
of which the most important Is E. Pimento, 
or Allspice Tree. Hence Euge*nie (acid), 
Cj 0 H 12 O t , oxidized essenee of cloves. Eu'genin, 
clove-camphor; a crystalline substance de- 
posited from water which has been distilled from 
cloves. Eu'genol = eugenic acid. 

Eugenic (ywd^e'nik). 1833. ff. Gr. «&- + root 
yen- to produce + -ic.] A. adj. Pertaining or 
adapted to the production of fine offspring. 
B. sb, in pi. The science which treats of this. 
Hence Euge'nic&lly adv. So Eu'geniat* a 
student or advocate of eugenics. 
f(Euha*ges, euba*ges, sb. pi. 1609. [L. 
fAmmianus Marcellinus). The form euhages is 
due to a misreading of Gr. ohareik, Strabos 
rendering of a Gaulish wd. ■ L. votes. . Tha 
other form Is a scribal error.] Celt. Antiq. An 
order of priests, or natural philosophers, among 
the ancient Celtee. 


ae (man), a (pass), on (loud), v (cult), f (Fr. chrf). o(ev*r \ al (f, eye). 9 (Fr. can d# vie), i (*A). /(Psych#). 9 (what), p (g#t). 
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Eubamcaalc frflhumfmik), a . i8ii. Tf- 
Gr. i(- + Apfwrta +-ic,] Producing perfect 
harmony. 

Euhemeriem (y*hrmeriz’in\ 1846. [f. L, 
Euhemerus . Gr. Ei^/upor, a Sicilian (* 316 B.C.), 
who maintained that the gods of Greek mytho- 
logy were del Fled men and women. ] The method 
of interpretation which regards myths as tradi- 
tional accounts of real incidents in human 
history. So Euhe'merlat, one who follows the 
method of Euhemerus; also attrib . Euhe- 
mcri'atlc a . inclined to e.; of the nature of, or 
like, e. Euhemerize v. to subject to or to 
follow the method of Euhemerus. 

Eukairite; see Eucairite. 

Eulerian (ywll.-riftn), a. j88a. [I Euler, 
the Swiss Mathematician (1707-83) + -1 AN. | 
Of, pertaining to, or discovered by, Euler; as 
Eulerian constant, function, integral* - 
|| Eulogia (ysridu'd^ifl). 1751. [Eccl.L.,a. Gr. 
•uAoyia in N.T. * blessing*; see Eulogy.] a. 
orig. The Eucharist, b. A portion of the con- 
secrated bread reserved for those who were not 
present at the communion, c. In the Greek 
church, the unconsecrated bread remaining after 
communion, blessed and given to the non-com- 
municants. 

Euloglc, f-al (ywlp d.^ik, -al), a* 1656. [f. 
Eulogy 4 -IC 4 -AL.J Pertaining to eulogy; 
containing p: aise. Hence Eulo'gicaUy adv. 
Euiogism (yw'lW^iz’m). 1761. [/.Eulogy 
+ -ISM. J A eulogistic speech; eulogistic lan- 
guage. 

Eulogist (ytf’Wdflist). 1808. [f. as prec. 4 
-1ST. J One who eulogizes; a panegyrist 
Eulogistic, -al (vttlfldgrstik, - 41 ), a. 1895. 
[ f. prec. 4 -ic + -AL. J Pertaining to or convey- 
ing eulogy ; of the nature of eulogy ; commenda- 
tory, laudatory; as, eulogistic inscriptions . 
Hence Eulogl‘atlc&lly adv. 

Eulogium (ywlJn’djiiim). PI. -iums ; also 
•la. 1706. [a. med.L. eulogium , app. a fusion 
of elogium (see Elogium) and eulogia (see 
Eulogy).] — Eulogy x and 1 b. 

Eulogize (yw-Ud^aiz^, v. 1810. [f. next 4 
-IZE.J tram . To pronounce a eulogy upon; to 
speak or write in commendation of ; to extol. 
Eulogy (yd-Wd^i). 1591. [ad. (ult.) Gr. 
« 4 A 07'a praise, In N.T. blessing (f. eh- 4 -Aoyia 
speak n£). Cf. Eulogium.] x. A speech or 
writing in commendation of the qualities, etc., 
of a person or thing; esp . a set oration in honour 
of a deceased person, b. Com mendation, praise 
1735. +9. Reel. — Eulogia -178a. 

Eulynlto 1868. [f. Gr. ttXvala 

easy solubility 4-iTE.J A/in. * A granular mix- 
ture of augite. garnet, and nearly 50 per cent, 
of a mineral allied to olivine' (Watts). 

Eulytin (yd'litin). 1850. [f. Gr. cvAvroy (f. 
«6- + Avrdr soluble, f. Auciv) 4 -in.] Min. Na- 
tive silicate of bismuth, usually occurring in 
brownish crystals with a resinous lustre, var. 
Eulyttte (yw-litait). 

Eunomy (ywmSmi), rare. 1731. [ad. Gr. 
i^o^ila, f. fv- + ni/iQi.j A condition of good 
law well administered. 

Eunuch (yfl’nflk),^. ME. [ud.L.eunuchtos, 
a. Gr. « 6 vo 0 xot, f . « foil bed 4 -ox* stem of £x* <y 
to keep , thus* one who had charge of the bed- 
chamber.] i. A castrated male person; also, 
such a person employed as a harem attendant, 
or charged with important affairs of state, b. 
» Castrato 173a. a. attrib. and fig. 1666. 
Hence +Bu*nuch v. to make a eunuch of ; also 
fig. tEumrchato v. to castrate ; to deprive of 
virility. SIR T. Browne. Eunuchism, the 
custom of making eunuchs; the condition of 
being a eunuch. Enimchlse v. to castrate; to 
emasculate {lit. and fig.). 

Euodic (y£|0ta*dikV a. 1873. [f. Gr. ttrifihjt, 
i. « 4 - 4 d) 9 * stem of to smell + -ic.] Aro- 
matic; as euodic aldehyde. 

Euonymus (y*i,p*nimffs). 1767. [ad. I,. 
euonymos (Plln.), subst. use of Gr., f. « 4 - + Brofta. 
in Aeolic wtifjux name.] Rot. A genus of shrubs 
(N.O. Celastracei rl, or whioh the only British 
species Is the Spindle-tree. The bark of an 
American species {S. atropurfureus) is used os 
a cathartic. 
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[ Euosmite (ytt,p*zm9lt). 1868. [f. Gr. « 4 o- 
ffpot sweet-smelling + -ITE.J A fossil resin, 
giving an aromatic odour when burned. 

Eupathy (ywpA£i). 1603. [ad. Gr. 
happy condition of the soul, f. «&ira 07 ?t.] Stoi- 
cal Philos. Good affections of the mind ; as, joy, 
caution, will. 

Eup&torine (yupsrtdrain). Formerly also 
•in, -lna. 2838. [f. as next 4 -ine.] Chtm. An 
alkaloid contained in the flowers and leaves of 
the water-hemp {Evpatofium cannabinum). 
l|Eupatorium() *pat6»’ri£m). 1578. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. txurarupiov, Agriinonia Eupatorium , first 
used by Mithridates Eupator , king of Pontus.J 
Rot. A genus of the N.O. Composites , of which 
the only British species is E. cannabinum. 
Hemp Agrimony. Also, a plant of the same. 
So tl&irpatory. Hemp Agrimony. 

Eupatrid (yttpse’trid, 5 H pAtrid). PI. -ids ; 
also in L. form -Idas. 1833. [ad. Gr. tvmiTpibijs, 
f. <£•- 4 narijft.] A member of the first of the 
three orders in the Athenian Constitution. 

I lence (rarely) gen. A patrician. Also attrib. 
llEupepsia {)iiyc 9 y*ih). 1706. [mod.L., n. 
Gr., i. tvTrtirTi* (see Eupeptic).] Healthyac- 
tion of the diges'ive organs; good digestion. 
Anglicized as Eupepsy. 

Eupeptic (ywpe’ptik). 1699. [f. Gr. 

rrror (f. «£>- 4 iriirrtiv to digest) 4 -IC.] 

A. adj. tx. Fromoting digestion. Evelyn. 9. 
Having a good digestion 1831. 3. Of, pertain- 

ing to, or resulting from, good digestion 1845. 
4. Easy of digestion. (Diets.) 

a E’en after dinner, e., would rush yet again to his 
reading Clough. 3. Wrapt in lazy e. fat Cari.ylk. 

+B. sb. Anything that promotes digestion. 
(Diets.) 

Hence Eupepti’city, the state of feeling result- 
ing from eupepsy (Carlyle). 

£uphexniaus()Mfrmios) t xs. rare. 1853. [**• 
Gr. « (f. tit* + speaking, fame) 4 

(ijnus. ] a. «= Euphemistic, b. Well reputed. 

Euphemism (yj/^miz'm). 1656. [ad. Gr. 
tv<pi}fuo/*6s r f. see prec.] i. Rhet. 

A figure by which a less distasteful word or ex- 
pression is substituted for one more exactly 
descriptive of what is intended, a. An instance 
of this figure 1793. 

a. A shorn crown.. a e. for decapitation Faouoa. 
var. Eupheml’amua (now rare). 

Euphemistic, -al (yfifr,mi*stik, -41), a. 
1856. [f. Gr. et<f>rjfiot (see Euphemious) 4 -ist 

4 -ic, 4 -al .1 Pertaining to euphemism ; of 
the nature of, or containing, a euphemism. 
Hence Euphemistically adv, 

Euphemize (yfi’f/'imaiz), v. 1857. [ad. Gr. 
iv4>rjf<il(uv, f. tCiprjpos.] To speak or speak of 
euphemistically. 

nEuphonia (yr 7 :f^nmi 4 ). 1591. [late L., a. 
Gr.] »» Euphony, q.v. 

Euphoniad (yufdu'ni&d). 1854. [irreg. f. 
prec.] Afus. An instrument said to combine 
the tones of the organ, clarinet, horn, bassoon, 
and violin. 

Euphonic, -al (yuf/mik, - 41 ), a. 18x4. [f. 
Euphony 4 - -ic, 4 -al.] i. Euphonious, a. 
Of or pertaining to eupnony x8x6. 

a. Purdy e. influences Whitney. Hence Eupho*- 
nically adv. 

Eupbonious (yufornhi), a. 1774. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] Full of or characterized by eu- 
phony ; pleasing to the ear. Hence Eupho** 
nioualy adv . var. Eu'phonoua. 

Euphonism (yfi'fthiiz’m). 1774. [f. as prec. 
4 - -ism. ] The habit of using euphonious words : 
a well-sounding combination or expression. 

Euphonium (yuffr-niifin). 1865. [asifL., 
f. Gr. t&tfwros.] Afus. A bass instrument of 
the Saxhorn family, usually tuned in Bb or C. 

Euphonize (y*-flhaiz), v. 1774. [f. Eu- 
phony + -IZE.] tram. To render euphonious ; 
to alter for euphonv. 

Euphonon 1894. [ad. Gr. ! 

<6<p*)vov adj. neut. ; see Euphony.] Afus. A 
musical instrument which resembled the up- 
right piano in form and the organ in tone. 

Euphony (yiHM). <693. fa. F. euphonie, 
ad. Gr. eft^ovia, f. ifofwrot, f. «u- 4 voice, 
sound.] a. The quality of having a pleasant 
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sound ; the pleasing effect of sounds free from 
harshness, h. Philo l. The tendency to ease of 
pronunciation, formerly explained as an endea- 
vour after a pleasing acoustic effect. 

E. then is the mother of many lies Helm. 

(1 Euphorbia o«r^ibil). ME. [a. L. eu- 
phorbia, {. Euphorbus, physician to I uba king 
of Mauretania.] Rot. The name ot the Spurge 
genus (N.O. Euphorbiaceu), comprising many 
species, secreting a viscid milky juice, and hav- 
ing a peculiar inflorescence. Cf. Spurge. 

The lofty candelabra.shap«.d euphorbias towering 
above the copses of evergreens Pkinglf, Hmcc 
Eu phorbia’ceoue a. ol the N.O. Euphorlt.uem. 
EuphoYbial a. (Diets.). 

Euphorbine (y» ^rbain). 1838. T f. Eu- 
phorbia 4 -ine 4 .] Chtm. A non-volatile poi- 
sonous principle contained in the milky ju ce of 
Euphorbia myrtifolia. 

|| Euphorbium (y«^*jbi/5in). ME. [a. L. 
euphorbeum = euphorbia .J +X. « Euphorbia 
-1767. 9. A gum resin obtained from certain 

species of Euphorbia , and formerly used as an 
emetic and purgative. 

Euphory (yw’fJri). 1684. [nd. Gr. cfapopta, 
f. (ult.) c i + tpiptiv to bear.] Well-bearing or 
well-being. 

Euphotide (yrrfifr-taid), 1836. [a. F , f. Gr. 
cu- 4 (pturos light. ] Gtol. * A crystalline 
rock consisting essentially of Liibrador felspar 
and diallnge, with subordinate intermixtures of 
hornblende and augite' (Page). Called also 
Gahbro, q.v. 

I| Euphrasia (ytifr£)'ziA). 1 706. [L. form of 
next.] 1. Bot. «- next. 3. Cheerfulness x 88 a 

Euphrasy (yi 7 'fr 4 ri). X475- [ad. nud.L. 
euphrasia , a. Gr. ev<f>pa0ta 9 f. « vtppaivuv to cheer, 

f. *v- 4 <Pfd}v mind.] Rot. A plant, Euphrasia 
officinalis (N.O. Scrophu lari dceee), formerly in 
repute for the treatment of diseases of the eye ; 
— Eye- bright. Alsorf^. 

Michael .. purg’d with Euphrasie and Rue The 
visual Nerve Milt. P . L . xi. 414. 

Euphroe {y& ho). Alsouphroe. 1815. [a. 

Du.juffrouw, also juffer dead -eye .lit. *m. iden .] 
Naut. A crowfoot dead-eye; a long C)lindricaJ 
block perforated to receive the cords composing 
the crowfoot. 

Euphues (yiJ fi*|fz). 1578. [Gr. etyvfit 
well-grown, f. 4 tfudf growth, f. ^v«p.] Name 
of the chief character in John Lyly’s books, 
Euphues, The Anatomy of Wit (1578). and 
Euphues and his England (1580). Hence, the 
book so named. 

Euphuism (yfi*fif/,iz*m). 1593. [f. prec. 4 
-ism. ] x. Properly, the type of diction and 
style of Lyly's Euphues , fashionable in literature 
and polite conversation in the 16th and begin- 
ning of the 17th c. Hence, any similar affecta- 
tion Sn writing or speech; high-flown language. 

g. A euphuistic phrase or composition 1871. 
H 3. Erron. for Euphemism. 1865. 

z. That Beautia in Court, which could not Parley 
Euphueisme, was as little regarded 1 as shee which 
now there, speakes not French E. Blount. 

Euphuist (y«*fiw,ist). 1820. [f. as prec. 4 
-ist.] One whose writing or speech is charac- 
terized by Euphuism. 

Elisabeth was the most affected and detestable of 
Euphuists Gasan. Hence Eupbui'stlc, -al «n-ly 
adv. tEu*pbuize v. to talk or make like Euphues. 

Euphyllite(yfjfvUit). 1849. [f.Gr. thpvkkot 
well-leaved 4 -itb.] A/in. A white hydrous 
silicate, micaceous In structure. 

Euplone (yfl-pi,<mn). Also eupion. 1838. 
[a. Gr. *M»v very lat. f. < 4 - 4 vtW ; assim. to 
derivs. in -ONE.] Chtm. A volatile, oily liquid 
produced by the distillation of wood, tar, etc. 

Euplastic (yttplsrstik). 1847. [£. Gr. « 4 - 
wAoerof easily moulded 4 -ic.] 

A. adj. Easily formed Into an organic tissue, 

B. sb. Euplastic matter. (Diets.) 

|| Eupnoea (yffpnM). 170 6. [mod.L.,e. Gr. 
flnrvma, f, ct + wifiv to breathe.] Normal 
breathing ; easy respiration ; opp. to dyspnoea. 
Hence Eupno*ic a. relating to e. ; breathing 
easily. 

Eupr&ctic (ywprse*ktik), a. [f. Gr. 
wpeut-, v passably to act.] Indined to act rightly 
Carlyle. 
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tEq py nr io n. i8a7. [f. Gr. «£- 4 irvptTou fire- 
stick.] A contrivance for obtaining a light 
easily. Also fig. 

H Euraquilc (wrwkwile). Also Euro* 
aquilo. 158a. [L., f. Eurus east- wind + Aquilo 
north-wind J A stormy NE. or NNE wind, 
blowing in the Levant R.V. Acts xxvii. 14. 

Eurasian (yO*r*-fftn). 1844. [f. Eur-ope + 
Asia » -an.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Europe ana Asia considered as one continent 
z868. a. Of mixed European and Asiatic (esp. 
Indian) parentage 1844, B . sb. A person of 
mixed European and Asiatic (esp. Indian) blood 
1845. Cf. Anglo-Indian. 

So Euraaia*tlc a. a Eurasian A. z 
tEure, sb. MEL [a. OF. eure , heur, aur 
• — L. augur turn, CL F. bonkeur.] Destiny; 
luck -1525. Hence tEure v. to destine. tEu' 
roue a . lucky, prosperous. 

Eureka (yu»rrka), inter/, 1603. [Gr. ; « 

* I have found (it) ’.] The exclam, of Archi- 
medes when he found out how to determine (by 
specific gravity) the proportion of base metal in 
Hiero's crown. Hence allusively , with refer- 
ence to any discovery. Often attrib . 

Eurhythmy (y«ri*J>mi). 1634. [ad. L. 
eurythmia (also used), a. Gr. (f. «6~ + fiv$pds 
proportion, Rhythm).] i. Arch. Harmony in 
the proportions of a building a. Path. Regu- 
larity of the pulse 1721 8« *• Rhythmical 

order or movement; b. graceful proportion and 
carriage of the body 1706. Hence Eurhytb- 
cuic a., in or of harmonious proportion, esp. ih 
architecture. B. sb. pL A system of rhythmical 
bodily movements, esp. with the aid of music, 
used with an educational object 1915. 
Euripus (yu»roi*pfig). PL -pi. 1601. [L., 
a. Gr., f cu -4 fin rq rush.] orig. The propei 
name of the channel between Euboea (Negro- 
pont) and the mainland, where the currents are 
violent and uncertain. Hence gen. a strait or 
sea-channel of this character. Also transf 
var. tEuri*pe. Hence fEuTiplse v. intr. to be 
whirled hither and thither * (Sir T. Browne) 
Eurite (yu«*rait). 1844. [a. F., f. Gr. *G- 

vrot, f. ev + fiUiv to flow; so named as ' melt- 


ing when exposed to fire*.] Min 'A variety 
of syenite occurring near Christiania, of a blue 
colour and stratified ‘ (Watts). £irri*tic a. 
•fEuro-boreal, a. [f. late L. Euro- (see 
Eurus) 4 Bore a l.] North-easterly Evelyn. 

Euroclydon (yu»rp*klidj*n). 1611. [a. Gr. 
ebpouXbUeau (only in Acts xxvii, 14, if genuine), 
f. evpos east wind+/rAi$&wwave.J « Euraquilo, 
q.v. Occas., a tempestuous wind. Also fig. 

B. bellows down the chimney Loweli. 

Europseo-, -eo- comb. f. L. 

Europxus European in Europc*o-Asia*tic, etc. 

European (yu«rJpr&n). 1603. [ad. F. euro- 
Pfcn, L L. Europxus , f. Europa, a. Gr. E vpwmj 
Europe.] A. adj. Belonging to Europe or its 
inhabitants; extending over Europe. B. sb. A 
native of Europe 1639. 

A. E. plan (U.S.), the practice at a hotel of charging 
for lodging and service without inclusion of meals 
(contrasted with American plan) 1847. A scholar of 
E celebrity 1897. 

Europeantsm (yu»rdpr&niz , m'). 1808. [f. 
prec. 4 - -ism.] a. Tendency to adopt what is 
European, e.g. ideas, manners, methods, etc. 
b. Anything peculiar to or characteristic of 
Europe or Europeans. 

Europeanize (yu*rJpf*Anaix), v. 1849. U- 
aa prec. 4 -izb.I trans. To make European in 
appearance, habit, mode of life, or extent, 

The reaction thus originated in Germany was.. 
£a- 3 om U * d by France *857. Hence Europe >an> 

tllEuras (yn.-rf,). ME. [L., «. Gr. tlpot 
the east wind.] The east wind, ESE. or SE ; 
the god of the east wind -1797. 

Eurycepb Uc (yfi»«ri|sffse*lik),«. 1878. [f. 
Gr. e Opts wide 4 uscpaM) head 4 -ic. ] Ethnol. 
Broad-headed; applied to a subdivision of the 
brachycephallo races of man 

Eurycerous (vntririras), a. 1836. [ad. Gr. 
oppxucepxt, f. ebpvt 4 aipat horn -r -OUS.] Broad - 
JBQjtteci (Diets.) 

l(yuTrgn&>as), a. 187a [f. 
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F. eurygnatke (f. Gi. ebpvt 4 yvd&ot jaw) 4 - -OUS. 1 
Having a broad upper jaw. 

Eurypterid (yu»ri‘pt£rid). 1871. [ad. mod. 
L, Euryptendn pi , f. Eurypterus name of the 
typical genus, L Gr. eitpvs 4- wtepbv feather, 
wing.J Palseont. One of a group of fossil 
Crustacea, abundant in the Silurian and Devo- 
nian periods. So named as having a pair of 
broad swimming appendages, the hindmost of 
a series attached to the cephaio-thorax. 
Euryatomatous (yu*ri,stpmAtas), a. 1878. 
[f. Gi. evpfa broad 4 orfipa mouth 4 -OUS.] 
Wide-mouthed. Chiefly of serpents : Having 
a distensible mouth. 

Eurythniic, etc., var. Eurhythmic, etc. 
Eusebian (ywarbi&n). 1730. [ad. L. Euse- 
bianus , f. Eusebius', see -IAN.] A. adj . Of or 
pertaining to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, 
leader of the Arians 1882- b. Pertaining to Euse- 
bius of Caesarea, or his historical works i860. 

b. E. canons, an arrangement of the contents of 
the four Gospels into ten classes of passages, accord- 
ing as they occur in one of the evangelists alone or in 
any one of ihe possible combinations of two or three 
out of the four. 

B. sb. A member of the Eusebian sect 1730 
Euskarian (ydske«'ri&n), a and sb. 1864. 
[f Basque Euskara, Eskuara, Uskara , the 
Basque language.] Basque; used by some 
ethnologists to designate a pre-Aryan element 
in Europeans typified by the Basques. 
Eusoltytf’spl). 1915. [f- Edinburgh Uni- 
versity x<?/ution.] A solution of free hypochlor- 
ous acid used as an antiseptic and bactericide. 
Eustachian (yust/i’ki&n), a. 1741. [f. Eu- 
stachius,nn Italian anatomist (died 1574) 4 -AN.] 
A not. Of structures discovered by him. 

E. tube (occas. E. canal) : a canal leading from the 
pharynx to the cavity of the tympanum 1 hence E. 
catheter , an instrument for inflating the E. tube with 
air. E. valve : a membranous fola at the orifice of 
the vena cava inferior, which in the foetus directs the 
current of blood from this vessel to the foramen ovale 
and left auricle. 

Eustyle (yi stoil). 1696. fad. L. eustylos , 
a. Gr. tvarvKos with pillars well placed, f. €&- 
+ orvXos.] Arch. A. adj. Of a colonnade, etc. . 
Having the space between each successive pair 
of columns equal to two diameters of a column 
nnd a quarter or half diameter B. sb. This 
distance itself. 

Eutaxite (yixtae-ksait). 1879. [£. Gr. rtf- + 
Tufts arrangement 4 -ITE.] Geol. A rock con- 
sisting of layers of different kinds of lava lying 
regularly one above theother. 1 fence Eutaxi’Uc 
a. of the nature of e. 

lEutaxy. 1614. [a. F.iM/ojrxtf, ad. Gr.f 6ro£fa; 
see prec.] Good or established order or 
arrangement -16 77. 

|| Euterpe (ywitaMpx). 1866. [mod.L. , a Gr. 
EvTlpwrj, the Muse of muse, L *1 + repvtiv 
to delight.] 1. Bot. A genus of graceful palms, 
sometimes of great height. a. Astron. The 
27th asteroid. Hence EuteTpean a. pertaining 
to E., or to music. 

Eutexia (y#te*ksuf). 1884. [a. Gr. cvTTjffa, 
f. ev- 4 rijMtiv to melt] The quality of melting 
readily, i.e. at a low temperature. Hence 
Ente*ctlc a . melting readily; sb. a eutectic 
substance. 

Euthanasia (y uphnei •sU, -zi&). 1646. [a. 
Gr., f. c$-4- Sdvaros death.] z. A quiet and 
easy death. a. The means of procuring this. 
Also transf. and fig. 1743. g. The action of 
inducing a quiet and easy death Z869. 

1. Not a torture death, but a quiet a. Carlylb. a 
The true e. she discovered .. in the bite of an asp 
Me walk. 3 An e., an abridgment of tha pangs of 
disease Lscxv. var. (in sense 1) Eutha*naay. 
fEirthymy. 1693. [a. Gr. evOvpia. ] Cheer- 
fulness of mind -1671. 

Eutopla (ytft^fpilO. 1556. ff. Gr* td- (see 
Eu-) 4 r6vou place. First used by Sir T. More, 
with a play on Utopia (f. Gr. 06 rbwot - no- 
where), the country described in his book with 
that tide. ) A place of ideal happiness or good 
order. 

Eutrophy 1791. [ad.Gr. ebrpo- 

(f>ia t i. 4 rpjspuM to nourish.] Path. Good 
nutrition. Hence Eutro*ptdc a . promoting nu- 
trition; tb. [sc medicine], (Diets.) 
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Eutychlan (ysfti-ki&n). 15561 [I. L. Eh- 
tyckes 4 -ian.] 

A. adj. Of, peruining, or adhering, to the 
doctrine of Eutyches (5th c.), who held that the 
human nature of Christ was lost in the divine. 

B. sb. A follower of Eutyches. 

Hence Euty a chianiam, the E. heresy 
Euxenlte (yd ks/hait). 1844. [f.Gr.stiffi'os 

hospitable 4 -ite, So named as harbouring 
many rare constituents.] Min. A mineral found 
In Norway, consisting mainly of niobate and 
titanate of yttrium. 

i E vacate : a spurious Diet, word.] 
Dvacuant (/vae kirfint). 1730. [£. pr. pple. 
of L. evacuare; see next.] Med. 

A. adj. That promotes evacuation, cathartic, 
purgative 1800. 

B. sb. A purgative, emetic, diaphoretic 1730. 
Evacuate (iVw v. 1596. [f. L. 

evacuat -, evacuare (Pliny), f. #4 vacuus empty. 
Cf. F. ivacuer .] 1. trans. To empty, clear out 

the contents of 1549. Also/# a. Of an army: 
To relinquish the occupation of 1710 ; siso 

f en. to quit, withdraw from 2809. Also absol. 
3. To make void -1785. +4. To get rid of 

(a disease or humour). Also jig. -1790. 5. To 
void, discharge, throw off, vent. Also absol. 1607 
0 . To takeout mechanically, leaving a vacuum; 
to pump out, to exhaust. Also/# Obs. exc 
in surgical use. 2710. Also intr. for refi. 7. 
To clear out (inhabitants, troops, etc.) 1639. 

t. To e. the stomach 1875. Jig’. To 6. tna mind of 
all ill thoughts 1653. a The garrisoo, in a panic, 
evacuated the fort Macaulay. 3. To euacuate a Mar- 
riage Bacon. 6. To e. the contents of abscesses 1877. 
Hence Eva'cuative a. that evacuates (the bowels) 1 
purgative 1 sb. an evacuanL Eva*CUator, one who 
or that which evacuates. fE va - cnatory a. and tb. 
{rare) » Evacuaht A and B. 

Evacuation (/v8e ki«,^*]an). ME. [ad. L. 
tvacuationem\ see prec.] z. spec. a. Med . The 
action of depleting or of clearing out by medi- 
cine or other artificial means. Now rare. b. 
Phys. The process of discharging (waste matter) 
through the excretory organs (now esp. from the 
bowels) 1532; concr. evacuated matter 1635 a. 
gen . The action of emptying, or of removing so 
as to make empty. Also Jig. 1598. +b. A de- 
pleting (of population, etc.) -1755. 8* Mil. The 
withdrawal from occupation of a country, etc. ; 
the removal (of a garrison, inhabitants, etc.) 
1710. 4. Cancelling, nullification 1650. 

3. E. day t the anniversary of the day on which tbs 
British army evacuated New York, Nov. *5, 1783. 

Evade (Wi 1 d), v. 2513. [a. F. tvadcr, 

ad. L. evadere, f. e out 4 vadere to go.] z. intr 
To get away, escape. Const from, out of 
Now rare. a. trans. T o escape by artifioc from ; 
to avoid, save oneself from ; to elude, avoid 
encountering 1535. 4* absol. or intr To prac- 
tise evasion 1716. 5. trans . Of things : To 

elude, baffle (efforts, vigilance, etc.) 1716. 

a. To a. her father’s anger Pora, payment 183a, 
enquiries 1831, the forceof an obligation La Brougham. 
5. Some offences c. definition J. Mastimsau. Hence 
Ev&'d&ble a. Eva*der. Eva*dingly adv. 
Evagation (sv&g/< Jen). ME [a. ad. 
L. evagationem, f. (ult.) e out 4 vagari to 
wander.] 1. The action of wandering away; 
rambling, roving 2691. t Also fig. of the mind, 
thoughts, etc. -267 7 fa* A diversion; an 

extravagance -2649. 

Evaginate (JVse’dglnfttV v. 1656. [f. L, 

evaginat evaginare to unsheath, f. e 4 vagina.] 
ta. To unsheath, b. Phys. To turn (a tubular 
organ) inside out; to protrude \sy eversion. 
Hence Eva*ginable a. that can be eveginated. 
EvaglnaTion, the action or result of originating. 
Eval (f’vkl), a. rare. 1791. [f I rntmm 4 
-al. ] Of or pertaining to age; age-long. 
Evaluate (fvse-liiMit), v. 184a. [f. 7 . 
4 valuer (see next) 4 -ATE J trans. a* Math. To 
work out the value of; to find a numerical ex- 
pression for. b. gen. To reckon up, ascertain 
the amount of ; to express in terms or the known. 
Hence Eva*lunble a. 

Evaluation (fvrlis,?i a JiMi), 1755. [** F.. 
L dvaluer, L 4- *- es- (: — L. ex) 4 value VALUE.] 
z. « Valuation. Now rare. a. The action 
of evaluating 1779. 

Evanesce (evfine*s), v. i8a% [ad. L. 
evanescert^ l e 4 vanescere to vanish, f. vanus 
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Vain. Cf. Evanish .1 intr, To fode out of 
sight, disappear; chiefly yfe, 

Ev&ncncencej'ev&ne’ieiis). 1751. [f. next ; 
see -knce.] x. The process orfoct of vanishing 
away. a. Evanescent quality ; tendency to 
vanish away {mod,), 3. cotter , An evanescent 
thing {rang) 1330. 

a. This a. and lubricity of all objects, .lets them 
slip through our fingers Emvrson. 

Evanescent (evAne-sint), a. 1717. [a. F., 
ad. L. evanescentem pr. pple. ; see Evanesce. J 
i. That Is on the point of vanishing; in Math . 
on the point Of becoming eero, infinitesimal. 
Hence iron sf , : Imperceptibly minute, a. That 
quickly vanishes; fleeting X738; in Bet. of parts 
of plants ; Not permanent 1776. 

s. To render the crime e., or almost nothing Wot* 
t Aston. a. A’ scene Of e. glory Cowraa* Hence 
Evane’ocently *dv. 

Evangel 1 , evanglle (fre'ndjfl, -ilV Now 
Arch . or rhet. [ME. evangile , a. OF. evan- 
gi{l)le, repr. Eccl. L, evangelium ; see Evan- 
gely. ] x. The Gospel (in various senses) ; esp. 
the Gospel record ; also, one of the Four 
Gospels. a. pi. Copies of the Gospels; used 
to impart sanctity to an oath. Also attrih . M E. 

S. trans/. ^Somethin? 'as true as gospel’ -168 1 ; 
a doctrine or principle of saving efficacy 1831. 
4. A message of glfid tidings 1842. 

x. The spirit of the Evangile R. Williams, Lukes 
Evangel Gals. 3. That . . Merllae's prophesies. Lure] 
evangels Colvil. 

Evangel * (/v8e*nd$«fl). 1593. [ad. Gr. 

tb&yytXoi, f. *v + d-yyiXXeiv to announce. | 

— Evangelist. 

Evange^lian, a. [f. Gr. (rd) ^077^X1®.] 
In £. sacrifice', tr Gr. rd tuayytKia, the sacri- 
fice offered on rece T ptof good news. Mitford. 

Evangelic (fvKn-jevn&nd^c-lik). 1460. [ad. 
late L evangelicus, a EccL Gr. ebayyt\iic6s ; 
see Evangely .1 

A. adj. 1. Ot or pertaining to thr Gospel 
narrative, to the Four Gospels, or to the Gospel 
faith, precepts, or dispensation 150a. 

l Pious 1460. 9. «s Evangelical 2 a, b. 1583. 

B. sb . tl. The adj. used absol. 1617. fa. 

- Evangelical B. i, a. -1812. 

Evangelical (iVsen-, evsendge’likal). 1531. 

If. prec. 4--AL.J 

A. adj, 1. Evangelic A. x. a. As the 

designation of a sect or party, a. « Protes- 
tant. Now only with reference to Germany 
and Switzerland. 153a. b. Applied to those 
Protestants who hold that the essence of the 
Gospel consists in the doctrine of salvation by 
faith In the atoning death of Christ, and deny 
the saving efficacy of either good works or the 
sacraments 1791. 8* Of or pertaining 10 an 

evangelist {rare) 1651. 

k. Phr. E. prophet t a designation of Isaiah, as 
prophetically describing the life of Christ and anti- 
cipating Gospel doctrines, a. b. The Wesleyans, the 
orthodox Dissenters of every description, and the 
Evangelical churchmen may all be comprehended 
under the generic name cf Methodists Southey, 

B. sb. x. A Protestant; now csp. a German 
Lutheran, or an adherent of the national church 
of the German Empire 1539. a. A member of 
the evangelical party, esp. a Low churchman 
1804 

Hence Evangelicalism, the doctrines pecu- 
liar to the E. party, or adherence to them 
Evange ’Ileal, -ly adv, t -ness (rare). Evangell*- 
dty, the quality of being e. Evange 'licaniam, 
Evangellcism (rare) - Evangelicalism. 

Evangelism (fvge'ndft6liz’m). 1626. [f. 
Evangel + -ism,] x. The preaching or pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel. 9. a. - Evangeli- 
calism (chiefly in hostile use) 1819. b. The 
faith of tne Gospel ( rare) 1843. 

Evangelist (iVm-ndjAlist). ME. [a. F. 

tvangtliste, ad. L. evangelist a , ad. Gr. cvayyi- 
Kter^t ; see Evangelize.] 1. One of the 
writers of the Few Gospels, Matthew, Mark. 
Luke, and John. +9. The book of the Gospels 
-17x3. 3. a* gen. One who preaches the, or a, 
gospel X53g. b. orig. One of a class of teachers, 
mentioned la &ph. iv. xx after 'apostles’ and 
’prophets'; later, an Itinerant preacher having 
no Aged pastoral chaxgt; maw, a layman who 
does home missionary work ME 

a Wo swore m the holy ouangellsL by vs corporally 


touched La Bsmtsas. 3. The French Revolution 
found its £. in Rousseau Caolylk. b. Timotbieand 
Titus.. were Eusngelists, a degree abode ordinorie 
ministers J. Udall. 

Hecce £va>ttgell*atic a. alot pertaining to the 
Four Evangelista, or to preachers of the Gospel 
Eva*ngellptship, the office or dignity of an e. 

Evangelistary Gvsemdgglrstiri). 1646. 
[ad. med.L. evangelistarium (also used), f. 
evangelista Evangelist,] a. A book contain- 
ing tne parts of theGosp ds used in the liturgy, 
b. A copy of the Four Gospels 1865. 
Evangelise (Jvtettd^Uiz), a. ME. [ad. 
Eccl. L. evangelisare, ad. Gr. *bayytki(to6*i t 
f. MyyeXor ; see Evangel 9 .] +1. intr. To 

bring or tell good tidings; spec, to preach, pro- 
claim the Gospel -i8o3. fa- tram. To pro- 
claim as glad tidings; to preach -1698. 3. To 
preach the Gospel to; to win over to the 
Christian faith 1652, 4. To make evangelic in 
spirit or sense 1677. 

3. His [Messiah's] Apostles, whom ho sends To e. 
the Nations Milt. P . L. xil 499. Hence Eyamge- 
liz&’tion, the action or process of evangelizing { the 
condition of being evangelized. Eva*ngelizer. 
fEvangaly (iVse-nd^li). ME. [ad. Eccl. 
L. evangelium (also used), ad. Gr. evayyiKtoo, 
f. tv&yytXos, L + to announce.] 

- Evangel 1 x, s, 4. -1683. 

Evairid (fvse'nid), a, arch, x6a6. [ad. L. 
evanidus vanishing; see Evanesce.] 1. 
Vanishing away; evanescent 9 . Faint, weak 
1646. t 3 . Emphatical, illusory -175X. 

x. Those Animal Spirits are of such an E and 
Subtile Nature Bubnet. 3. E. colours 1751. Hence 
fEva’nidneae. H. More. 

Evanish (Ase-niJ), v. ME. [a. OF. eva- 
trist lengthened stem of evanir : — pop. L. 
*exvanire = cl. L evanescere\ see Evanesce.] 
intr. To vanish. 

And cares e. like a morning dream Ramsay. Hence 
tEvamlshment, Evanl-tfon, disappearance. 

Evansite (e*vfinzait). 1864. [f. Brooke 

Evans who brought it from Hungary + -itk. ] 
Min. A hydrous phosphate of aluminium 
occurring in white reniform masses, 
Evapor&ble (fvac'pSr&bl), a. 1541. [f. L. 
evaporare to Evaporate +-able.j Capable 
01' being evaporated. Hence Evaporabi*llty. 

Evaporate (/vae-pdrnt), v. 1545. [f. L. 

rvaporat-, evaporare , t e- 4- vapor steam, 
Vapour. Cf. r. Pvaporer.l x. tram. To con- 
vert or turn into vapour, to drive off in the 
form of vapour Also Jig. 155 c. g. intr. To 
become vapour; to pass off in vapour 1567. 

&.Jig. To pass off like vapour; to be wasted or 
dissipated; also Joe, of persons, to become 
missing 1631. 4. trans To subject to evapora- 

tion ; to drive off the liquid part oC Also absol. 
1646. 5. intr To part with liquid particles by 

evaporation 1799. tO. trans. To emit in the 
form of vapour; to give vent to, exhale. Also 
absol. and intr. -1799. 

1. In the leaves much of the water of the sap is 
evaporated Sib H.Davy, 3. These hostile menaces 
evaporated w ithont effect Gibbom. 4. E. to the con- 
sistence of honey 2799. & fit* To a. the Spleen 

Addison. 

Hence Eva’porative a, pertaining to or producing 
evaporation. Eva*porator, one who or toot which 
evaporates t esj. an apparatus for drying fruits, etc. 
var. Eva’porize v. (in sense x). 

Evaporation (Tv* pftrJWen). ME [a. F., 
ad. L evaporationem; see Evaporate v.] i. 
The process of conversion into vapour; the 
action of passing off in vapour; an instance of 
this. Also Jig. 9. The action of driving off 
the liquid part of a substance by means of 
heat; an instance of this 17x8. 3. The action 

a. of exhaling moisture; fb. of emitting (breath, 
etc.); fc. of perspiring insensibly. Also Jig, 
1551. 4. eoncr The product of evaporation; 

vapour; the amount evaporated 1533. tg. 
Med. Treatment by means of vapour -x6xo, 

x. By a, water is carried op into the air Pun. 
«. m. E. takes place through tne knavee x88y. 4. Jig. 

The vain evaporations of his discontentment Fuxxan. 

Evapori -meter. Also -ometer. iQ*8. 
[f. prec. + -(i)meter.] An instrument for 
measuring the quantity of a liquid evaporated 
in a given time; an atmometer. 

I Evaaible (A/i*rfbT), a. [L L. eva*~, amh 
<f/rr+-iBLE.l That may be evaded, Ogilvie. 

} Evasion (Wi gan). ME [a. F M ad. late 


L. evaiioncm', see Evape .1 z. The action oi 
evading or escaping, as by artifice or corn* 
trivance; escape (now rare)*, dodging, prevari- 
cation 1460. b. Means of evading; shuffling 
excuse, subterfuge ME. a. Going out, exit 
{rare) 1659. 

s, Hope of euosion from Punratorie x6ox. E. from 
the strength of an Argument H. Mono, The king's 
Licence for thee, of the act J. H* Blunt* b. Evasions 
and delays 1874. 

Evasive (Avfsiv), a. 1705. [ad. F. Pvasif, 
•ive, t, L. evas- (see Evade) + -ive.] x. Seek- 
ing to evade; shuffling. 9. Tending to, or 
characterised by, evasion X744, 3. Elusive x88z. 
4. as sb. An evasive expression. North. 

x. Thus he . . Answer’d e. of the sly request Pont, 
a E. promises of future service Shbrioan. Hence 
Eva*aive-ly adv, 9 -nese. So tEvasoTioua. 
H. Mobs. 

Eve (fv), sb, ME. [Short for Even sb. ; 
cf. morrow.] x. «= Evening sb. 1 lit . and Jig. 
poet, or rhet. a. The evening, hence the day, 
before a Saint’s day or church festival, or gat. 
before any date or event. ML 3. trans/. The 
time immediately preceding some action, event, 
etc. 1780. 

1. From Noon tojjewyJE, Milt. P. L. 1. 7^3, 


St. Bartholomcwes Eeve Hanmbo. 


>ull < 


the e. of sinking Duncan. Hence flive v. to be tha 
Eve (sense a) of. 

Eve-chtirr. 1658. [f. prec. + Churr.] 

tx. The Mole-Cricket, or Churr- Worm 1668. 
9. The Nightjar 1837. 

fE-veck. 1585. [?]A kind of wild goat 
-1611. 

Evectant (/ve-ktint). 1876. [f. L. evect- 

(see Evkctor) 4- -ANT. j Math . A contravariant 
formed by operating upon an invariant or con- 
travariant with an evector. 

Eve’Cfced, ppl. a. rare. 1861. [f. L. evocb 
ppl. stem (see Evector).] Of the edge of a 
tube : Turned outwards, trumpet-shaped. 
Evectlc, a dictionary spelling of EUECTIC. 
Evection (/Ve*kjan). 1656. [ad. L. evic- 
tion? m, f. evehere to carry out] ji, A lilting 
up l rare) -1659. 9. Astron . a. An inequality 

in tne moon’s longitude (see quot.) 1706. tb» 
Used for Libration -1796. 

a a. L, oo inequality in the motion of the moon, 
by which, at her quarters, her mean place differs 
from her true one by about si degrees more than Ot 
her conjunction and opposition Bommycaotlr. Hence 
Eve*ctional a. relating ox belonging to the a 
Eve*ctor. [f. L. evehere , f. e- out + vehere 
to carry.] Math. An operator formed by sub- 
stituting the differential operators d/da^ t 
djda u d/da a , etc. fen* the coefficients o 0 , na lt 
j n {n - x)c 9 , etc. of a binary quantic. 

Eve-Jar. 1789. [£, Evk sb. + Jail] 

« Eve-churr a 

Even (fin), sb. [OE. 6f*n, P/m t cogn. w. 
After.] 1. The latter part of the day. a. 
• Eve 9. ME. Comb. e.-fhll, the foil or com- 
mencement of the evening. 

Even (JVn), a. [Com. Tent : OE. efem, 
efn . — OTeut. *ebno-. ] x. Flat, plane, level ; 
b. horizontal (now only Naut. in phr, {On) am 
evem keel) ME a. Of mxrfoces or lines : Uni- 
form, without h&cauaUty ME. 3. Uniform 
throughout (in quality, etc.) xSax. +4. Straight, 
direct -1600. g. Level mM, tk ME,; is tfo 
same plane or line with; peraUel ME. 6* 
Accurately coincident; exactly adjusted ME. 
I7. Exact, precise -xfioi. 8. Uniform; free 
from variations ; equable OE, g» Equally 
ba la nced 1570. xe. Of accounts, etc.: 'Square* 
X55X. xx. Medium ME. x». Equal, Just OE, 
fxs. On a par, on equal terms H1754. 14* 

Equal In magnitude, number, quantity, etc. 
ME, 15. Dxvisllile integrally by two; opp. to 
odd ME iffi Expressible in integers; con- 
taining no fractions £638. 

x. E ground Shako. 7 Afidr and a. xidgaTKxirnioai. 
a. Gat cIom and a. Btxltn. % A light a. tint xBax. 
5. And shall lay thro tmeo widTam ^ilx «** dsu 

7. Affs Wen v. lit 3*6, ^ A At atleady a. trol 

9, The two sodas haw a. BOMjk so 

jg makes laatfog friends S lN X m ;■ j )hii, YV 
e.mM 1 to ba quits with 1 Ivifoamkyaifo 
thb scorn 14. Three even] “ 

O/e.dmte « St the seme date (in t 
ifr Death, .makes these oddas* alls 
itk k 41- A Down to eb money {• 

Even (f-Y’h), adv. [QB. «far*-OTMt 
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EVEN- 

i. The form e'en (in) is now 


*ebnb (see pree 
poet, or n. dial. 

fl. x. Evenly; regularly, uniformly -1738. 
n. In exact agreement -1645. 3. Equally 

-157 7. 4. Direefly, straight; due (east, etc.); 
directly (contrary, etc.) -1550. 

a. I .. rather shun'd to go e. with what I heard 
Cymb. 1. iv. 47. 

II. As an intensive or emphatic particle, x 
Exactly, precisely, just : a. of manner OE; b. 
of time ME.; fc. of place -X578. a. Quite, 
fully (now only arch, in Even to) OE. 3. Em- 
phasizing identity (now arch.); also formerly 
epexegetical ; * ‘ namely ’ OE. b. (Chiefly e'en.) 
Before vbs. in sense * just’, * nothing else but 
also * forsooth * (L. scilicet). Now arch, and 
dial. 1553. 4. Introducing an extreme case of 

something more general implied ( = F, mime). 
(The prevailing use; not found exc. in Eng.) 
* 577 . 

1. E. thus.. the warlike Rod embraced me Shaks. 
Let your love e. with my life decay Shaks. 3. E. 
she 1 meane 7 wo Gent. ti. i. 49. b. I e'en let him 
out Da Foe. 4. Make sacred euen hia styrrop Timon 
1. L 83. E. on that memorable occasion, his stay did 
not exceed two months Gibbon. 

Even- (in early combs, repr. OTeut. stem 
*ebno-; in later use combining directly as adj. 
or adv.). 

1. Chiefly in parawnthetic derlvs., as e.-handed, 
•tempered, etc. fa. Prefixed tosbs. in sense * fellow- 
L. co., as In e.servant, etc 3. In senses of the ativ. 
ta. * 4 Equally 'similarly , as in e.-clad, -high, 
•mighty, etc. D. *= ' Evenly*, as in e.-spun, etc. TC. 
With quasi-prep, sense, in e.-deed eulv ,, indeed, d. 
Straight, directly) see Evendown. 

Even (i Vn), v. [OE. efnan , f. efen Even.] 
x. trans. To level; to make even, level, smooth, 
or fstraight ME. fa. To level to, with -163?. 
+3. To make (a balance) even -1718. t4. To 

make (accounts, etc.) even -1856. 5. To tmake, 
treat, or represent as equal. Const, to, with . 
Also absol. Now chiefly Sc. ME. 6. To liken, 
compare. Now dial. OE. 7. intr. To be equal, 
comparable, or -fin a line] with ME. 8« trans. 
To equal (rare) X583; tto act up to Cymb. in. 
iv. 184. 

1. And e. the erthc above ME. E. your Ranks 
1688. & A daughter who eveneth thee in beauty 
Burton. 

fE ven-Chri-stian. OE [See Even-.] 
A fellow-Christian -1602. 

E'vendown. north . (Often hyphened, or 
as two wds.) ME. [f. Even adv. (sense 1 . 4) 
4- Down adv.] 

A. adv. ti. Straight down. a. dial. Down- 
right; quite X869. 

B. adj. x. Coming straight down, as rain 
x8oi. a. Downright; straightforward 1786. 
+Eve*ne, v. 1654. [ad. L. evenire .] intr. 
To happen -170a. 

Evener (rv'nax). ME. [f. Even w.] One 
who or that which makes even. b. An apparatus 
for equalizing the draught upon two or three 
horses working abreast. 
fE-venhead, e-venhood. ME. [OE .*efen- 
hdd, f. t fen Even a. + Add rank; see -HEAD, 
•hood.] x. Equality; equal dignity or rank 
>1483. Also concr. one who or that which is 
equal -1570. a. Impartiality; well-balanced 
state (of mind) -1496. 

Evening (f-vnig), sb£ JOE mfnun^, f. 
j kfnian to grow towards evening, f. Hcfen Even 
si.] +i. The coming on of even; the time about 
sunset -ME a. The close of the day; usu., 
the time from about sunset to bedtime ME. 
Also transf. and fig. 3. An evening spent in 
a particular way. Cf. F, soirte. 1870. 4. at t rib., 
as in evening- pun, etc. 1535. 

a. I shall fail Like a bright exhalation in the Euen* 
ing Hen. VIII, 111. ii. 336. fig. The sad e. of a 
stormy life Popk. 3, Occasional 'evenings out' 1870. 

Comb. : e. dress; e. flower, a genus of plants 
( Hesper ant ha . , N.O. Iridaceu) with flowers which 
expand in the e . t e. primrose: see Primrose: 
e.-tttar, (with def art.) Venus, (with indef, art) Venus, 
Jupiter, or Mercury, also fig. 1 e.-tide => Eventide. 

f Evening, sb.* ME. [f. Even v.] l 
T he action of making even, level, or smooth, 
or ?of comparing -1670. 9. Equality ME 
+E*venlong. ME. [f. Even- + Long a.] 

A. adj. Oblong -1565. 

B. aav. Straight along; in an oblong form. 

Only in ME 
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Evenly (*Vnli), a. Now Sc, only. [OE. 
efenlic, f. efen, Even a. + - lie , -LY 1 .] Tx. Equal 
-1513. 9. Even; equitable; level ME. 

Evenly (Pv’nli), adv. [OE efenUce\ see 
-ly s . ] loan even manner or degree ; smoothly ; 
tdirectly; ^exactly; uniformly; with equani- 
mity; without inclination to either side; 
equally. 

EvenneS8 (rv£n,n6s). [OE. efenniss ; see 
-ness.] The quality or state of being even; 
smoothness, levelness; uniformity; equability; 
tequipoise (lit. and fig .) ; equitableness; 
tequality. 

To carry a full cup with evenness* 1646. E. of 
Voice and Delivery Steele. The e. .. in a beautiful 
set of teeth 1878. 

f Even-old. [OE. efeneald\ see Even- and 
Old.] 

A. adj. Of the same age. 

B. sb. One who is of the same age. -1483. 
Evensong (f-vn'spi)). OE [f. Even sb. + 

Song.] i. Eccl . Before the Reformation, the 
service (also called vespers) celebrated towards 
sunset. Later, the 'Evening Prayer' of the 
Church of England, including vespers and com- 
pline. b. The time of evensong (arch.) ME. 
9. gen. A song sung in the evening ME. 

1. b. Let bir fast till euensong i486. a. Tbee, 
chauntress, oft the woods among I woo, to hear thy 
even-song Milt. 

tEven-etar. [OE. vfensteorra.] Evening- 
star -1552. 

Event (/Ve-nt), sb. 1573. [a. OF. event, 

ad. L. cventus, f. evenire to come out.] x. The 
occurrence^/. Now chiefly in phr. In the event 
of. 1603. a. An incident, occurrence; esp. (in 
mod. use) an occurrence of some importance 
1588. b. In the doctrine of chances : Any one 
of the possible (mutually exclusive)occurrences, 
one of which must happen under stated con- 
ditions, and the relative probability of which 
may be calculated 1838. c. One of the items 
in a programme of sports 1855. 3. The out- 

come, issue, of a course of proceedings; that 
which results from the operation of a cause; a 
consequence 1573. t 4 - What becomes of (a 

person or thing); fate -1674. 

a. Coming events cast their shadows before Camp- 
bell. Phr. The course 0/ extents i see Course. Quite 
an e. (colloq-). 3* Causes best friended haue the best 
euent Hkywood. The e. of his enterprise was doubt- 
ful Macaulay. 4. There is one e, to the righteous 
and to the wicked Eccl. ix. 2. 

fEvent, v.l 1590. [f. L. event-, evenire .] 

intr. To come to pass -1650. 

fEvent, v* 1559. [ad. F. dventer . f. es- 

: — L. ex + vent.] a. To expose to the air; 

hence, to cool. b. intr. for refl . To find a vent. 

-1606. 

fEve-nterate, v. [irreg. f. L. e + venter; 
cf. F. iventrer.] trans. To open the bowels 
of; to disembowel. Sir T. Browne. 

Eventful (/Ve’ntfdl), a. 1600. [See -PUL.] 
x» Full of striking events. 3. Fraught with 
important issues 1773. 8- Eventual. Blntham. 

x. This strange euentfull historic Shaks. a. Tha- 
laba .. waited calmly for the e. day Southey. 

Eventide (iVntaid). arch. [OE < wfen-tid, 
f. defen Even sb. + ttd lime. Tide.] The time 
of evening; evening, Also fig. 
fE ventilate, v. 1623. [f. L. eventual 

eventilart to fan ; see Ventilate. ] 1. To ex- 

pose to the wind or air; to fan; to winnow 
-1684. a. fig . To discuss ; to Ventilate 

-X669. 

a. Copiously. .elsewhere eventilated 1669. Hence 
tEventlla'tion. 

Eventless (/vemtles), a. 1815. [See - less; 
cf. eventful . ] Without (noteworthy) events. 
Eventration (fventrri-Jbn). 1836. [a. F. 
Ivent ration, L iventrer, f. i+ vent re A 1. The 

action of opening the belly (of an animal) 1875. 
9. a* The condition of a foetus in which the 
abdominal viscera are extruded 1860. b. ' The 
condition of a large ventral hernia ' (Syd. Soc . 
Lem.), c. The escape of a large amount of in- 
testines from an abdominal wound 1847. 
Eventual (JVemtiwkl), a. 161a. [ad. F. 
fventuel, f. L. eventus ; see Event.] Tt. Of 
or pertaining to events; of the nature of an 
event -1684. tfl. That happens to exist -1794. 
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3. That will arise or take effect In a certain con- 
tingency 1683. 4* Ultimately resulting 1823. 

3. Nothing is provided for it, but an eu surplus to be 
divided with one class of the private demands Bukks, 

4. An e. denial of God's omnipotence Fabkr. 

Eventuality (#ve:nti*i,se*llti). 1838. [f. 
prec. +-ITY.] 1. A possible event; a contin- 

gency 185a, a. Phrenol. The faculty of ob- 
serving the order of succession in events; the 
1 organ ' of this faculty 1828. 

Eventually (fvcntiidUi), ado. 1660. [ft 
as prec. + -LY *.] x. In a certain event 1830 ; 
tconditlonally -1785. a. tin result -1729; in 
the event, ultimately 1680. 

a. Other vices e. do mischief : this alone aims at it 
as an end Butler, 

Eventuate (JVe*ntisi|*it), v. First used in 
U.S. 1789. [ft L. eventus + cf. actuate .] 
1. intr. To have a (specified) event or issue; to 
turn out; to result tit. a. To be the issue 1834. 
3. trans. To bring to the issue 1837. 

1. Discussions which eventuated in Acts of Parlia- 
ment Smiles. Hence Eve>ntua*tion, the action of 
eventuating) realization) issue. 
fEver, sb. [OE. eofor ■■ (Oil G. eber 
: — OTeut. *eburoz, rel. to OS 1 . veprl, L. aper. J 
A wild boar; +e. fern, (a) polypody. Polypodium 
vulgare , (b) flowering fern, Ostnunda regahs. 

Ever (e*v2j,\ adv. [OE. afire, ?Coun. with 
OE. d, Ay.] 

L Always, at all times; in all cases. 1. 
Throughout all time, all past or future time, 
one’s life, etc. ; perpetually (arch.). b. With 
limiting adv., prep., or conj., as in ever after 
(-ward), before, since ME. 9. = Always x 
arch, and n. dial. OE. So in Ever and again , 
ever and anon (see Again, Anon). 3. Con- 
stantly; with perpetual recurrence (arch.) OE. 
So with comparatives, esp. before the — the . 4. 
quasi- use of 1, in phr. For ever, for ever and 
ay (arch.) ME. 

1. He liveth and reigneth e. one God Bk. Com. 
Prayer. i. b. The Coffee-houses have e. since been 
my chief Places of Resort Addison, a. The Prelate 
of the Garter.. is e. the Bishop of Wine I ester K. 
Holme. And e. and anon some felling shaft Proves 
his divinity Byron. 3. Pedants, .will e. be carping 
Steklk. 4. It was the fate of Charles, for e. to aim 
at projects which were .. impracticable Goldsm. 

II. At any time; whence : In any case, in 
any degree, x. At any time OE. 9, On any 
supposition, at all OE. a. In Ever, e'er a(n 
(vulgar) OE. b. In comparative and relative 
clauses, introduced by as, than, by a super- 
lative with that , or by all, the only, etc. 1523. 
c. For emphasis with the conjs. as soon as, 
before, ere, or (— ere) ME. d. After interrog. 
pronouns, advs., etc. (hoxo, who, what , where, 
why) 1595. 8. In any degree, a. In Ever the 

with comparatives (colloq. )\ « # at all*, ’any’ 
1622. b. In Ever so «» 'in any conceivable 
degree ' 1690; ' vastly * 1858. 

1. The first time that e. I remember to have beard 
the . .singing men «n surpli«*e« in my life Prrvs. a. a. 
A Man of my Turn enjoys a Holiday with as high a 
Relish as e*er a Prentice- Boy. .within the Bills of 
Mortality 1746. b. As lowd as e're tbnu canst, cry 
1 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 72. 3. a. A Mine undiscovered, 

from which neither the Owner of the Ground or any 
Body else, are e. the Richer Collies.. 

Combs.; e. -being a. that always is) -bleated a. 
always blessed; to be always adored) -during m. 
everlasting. 

Everglade (e*vax,glrid). U.S. 1897. [?f. 
Ever l = ' interminable ') + Glade. 1 A marshy 
tract of land mostly under water and covered in 
places with tall ^rass; chiefly in pi., as, the 
everglades of Florida . 

Evergreen (e'vugrfn). 1644. [ft Eveb 
adv.- f Green.] 

A- adj. x. Always green; also fig. 1796. 9 . 

Having green leaves all the year through; opp. 
to deciduous . Also transf. of the leaves. 1671. 

i. E, valleys 1706. a. Shade Of laurel aver-green, 
and branching palm Milt. Sams. 1735. 

B. sb. An evergreen tree or shrub 1644. Also 
attrib., as in Evergreen Oak, the Holm Oak 
(Quercus Ilex). 

Everlasting (evaila-stiq). ME. [ft Eveb 

adv. 4- Lasting. | 

adj. x. Lasting for ever; Infinite in fixture 
(or, contextnally, past) duration. B. Used 
or in relative sense; esp. as im- 
w can ness or disgust; cf. Eternal 4. 
will never wear out 159a 4* In 


(or, contextual] 
hyperbolically c 
plying wearinei 
ME. a- That > 
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plant-names : a. Retaining shape and colour 
when dried; as In Everlasting Flower, a name 
given to the Cudweeds and various species of 
Helichrysum. b. Perennial; as in Everlasting 
Pea (Lathyrus latifolius). 5. quasi -adv. Very, 
excessively (U.S. slang.) ?i8.. 

I. The Primrose way to th* euerlasting Bonfire 
Mach. 11. iii. as. The mightie God, The euerlasting 
Father Isa. ix. 6. a. See Cromwell, damn'd to e. 
fame Poes. The e. Din of Mother-in-law S. Pknton. 
3. E. wear {mod.). 

B. absol. (quasi-j^.) and sb. 1. absol. In 
phrases For, to, from everlasting ME. a. The 
Everlasting : God, the Eternal ME. a* ■»*. 

— Durance 1500. b. — Lasting x8aa. 4. 

— Everlasting Flower. See A. 4. 1794. 

s. Euen from e. to e. thou art God Ps. xc. a. a. 
Hand. 1. ii. 131. 3. a. Com. Err. iv. ii. 33. 

Hence Everla'sting-ly adv., -ness. 

E ver-li*ving, a . 1547. X. That Jives or 

will live for ever. Also fig. a. quasi-L*. i6ox. 
Evermore (ev3jmd*M), adv. Occas. as two 
wds. ME. [Later form of + evermo, OE. 1 itfre 
md\ see Ever and Mo.] Emphatic for Ever. 
X. For all future time. Ohs. exc. arch. 9. Always, 
at all times, constantly ME, 3. With negatives 
expressed or implied : a. At any future time 
1600. b. Ever again, any longer 1833. 

1. Lord, euermore giue vs this bread John vi, 34. 
a. The minde of man desircth euermore to know the 
truth Hookes. 

fEve-rse, v. ME. [f. L. evers- ppl. stem; 
see Evkrt .1 — Evert -1661. 

Eversible (/V3\isib’l), a. 1877. [f. as 

prec. +-ible; see Evert.] Capable of being 
everted or turned inside out. 

Eversion (fvaujan). 1470. [a. OF., ad. 

L. eversionem; see Evert.] +i. The action of 
overthrowing; the condition of being over- 
thrown; an overthrow, lit. and fig. -1820. 9. 

Path, and Phys , The action of everting or 
turning (an organ or structure) inside out; the 
condition of being everted; as, eversion of the 
eyelids -=> Ectropion 1751. 

Eversive (fva-jsiv), a. 1717. [f. L. 

evers - ppl. stem + -1 ve ; see Evert. ] Tending 
to eversion or overthrow. Const, of 
A maxim e. ..of all justice and morality Geddks. 
Evert (/VS’lt), v. 1533. [ad. L. evcrtere 
to overturn.] ti. trans . To turn upside down. 
lit. and fig. -1693 fa. To overthrow -1599. 
Also fig. t3- To turn aside -1650. 4. To turn 

inside out or outwards 1804. 

1, The very thought Everts my soul wiih passion 
B^Jons. 4. To e. the eyelid Haelan. 

Evertebral (fVS-Jt/brftl), a. 1878. [See 
E- prefi 8 and Vertebral.] Anat. Not ver- 
' tebral. 

The anterior, or e. portion [of the cranium] Bill. 

Evertebrate (iVSMtiWt), a. and sb. 1883. 
[See E-^rr/ a and Vertebrate.] Zool. — In- 
vertebrate. 

Evertebrate (*v5ut/br<!»t), v. 1880. [f. as 
prec. + L. vertebra + ate 8 .] To deprive of the 
backbone. 

Every (e'vori, evVi),**. (quasi-/™**.). [OE. 
if re He, *&fre ylc\ see Ever adv. and Each. 

L As ad], used attrib . x. Each of a group; 
all taken one by one. Occas. with vb. in pi. 
ta. With plural sb. : All severally -1671. 8. 

— 'All possible* (mod.). +4. —Any; in 

sentences expressing possibility -1760. 

s. In my euerie action to be guided by others ex- 
periences Cymb. 1. iv. 49. Euery the least remem- 
brance 1630. Phr. Every new and then , every once 
in a while (corruption of ever , etc.]; from time to 
time. s. Temp. v. 1 . 949. 3. 1 feel e. respect for 

him (mod.). 

II. absol. (quasi-/™*.), ti. Everybody -1503. 
9. Each, or every one, of (several). Fortnedy 
often with vb. in pi. Obs. exc. Law. ME ta* 

— Each -148c. 

x. E. hath or God a propre gift Chaucer. a. To all 
and e. the children and child of the said intended 
marriage Bentham. 

Comb. s. Every one. ta. ad/. = sense 1. 1. 
1548. b. ad], absol, (ewri w»'n). Distributing a sb. 
or proa going before: or followed by <f. Often 
(erron.) w, pi. vb. Occas. — Each (of two). ME. c. 
prom. (eVrijWvn). Everybody 1 occas. written as one 
word. The proa referring to every one is often (? an. 
avoidably) pi ME. Ha The form ever each (orig. 
ettereche, everyth ) was corrupted into every each, and 
has occas. been used arch, by recent writers. 

Everybody (e*v»ri-, e*vM,bpdi,-bfMi],/™*f. 
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1530. [f. Every + Body ( — person). Formerly 
as two wds. 1 Every person. Occas. (incor- 
rectly) with //. vb. or pron . 
Ev€ayday(e•v^^i|- I e•vrild^l > e!vri|d^^•). ME. 
[f. Every + Day.] 

A* sb. Each day in succession; dial, a week- 
day, as opp. to Sunday. 

B. attrib. x. Daily 1647. 9. Worn on ordi- 

nary days, as opp. to Sundays or high-days 
1633. 8. To be met with every day; common 

1763. 

1. Of e. occurrence 1880. a In his every-day gar- 
ments Dickens. 3. This was no every-day writer 
Johnson. 

+E*verydeal. ME. [f. Every + Deal.] 
1. as sb. Every part, the whole; also, subjoined 
to a sb. or sb pron. for emphasis : Every whit 
-1560. 9« as adv. Entirely, wholly -1714. 

Every one : see Every. 

Everything (e’varrje'vriijiin), pron. ME 
[f. Every (sensei. x) + Thing.j x. — a neut. 
absol. use of the adj. A current substitute for 
all (absol.), all things . Formerly as two wds. 
b. as pred. Of supreme importance, colloq. 9. 
f b. rare in sing.; in pi. ( joc .) Things of every 
kind 1797. 

s. Patent everythings going of themselves every- 
where Ruskin. 

Everyway (e-vnri r , eVri|W*i), adv. 1570. 
[Ct Alway, Anyway. Occas. as two wds.] 
In every way, manner, or direction; in every 
respect. 

You wrong me every way: you wrong me Brutus 
Jul. C. iv. iii. 55. 

Everywhen (e'varir, eVri,hwen), adv . 
1843. [t Every + When; after everywhere .] 
At all times, always. 

Everywhere (evori,-, eVri,hw2»j') f adv. 
[repr. 1. ME. Everywhere (OE. tpchwir) any- 
where, everywhere. 9. Every-where, f. Every 
(ME. cverillc) + Where, Formerly often as 
two wds.] 1. In every place; in every part. 
+9. quasi-**// All-pervading 1674, Hence 
Everywhereneaa, omnipresence. 
Everywhither (e*vari r , eVrijhwiffai), 
adv. ME. [f. Every + Whither.] In every 
direction. 

Eves(e, obs. f. Eaves. 

E've-star. Obs. exc. poet. ME. [f. Eve j^. 1 
+ Star.] — Evening star. 

Evet(e, evett, obs. ff. Eft sb. 
j-E vibrate, v. rare . 1583. [f. L. evibrat- 

ppl. stem; see Vibrate.] To vibrate, trans. 
and intr. Hence f Evibra*tion. 

Evict (/vi'kt), v. 1503. [f. L. evict-, ppl. 

stem of evincere , f. *- + vincere to conquer. See 
Evince.] x. Law. To recover by a judicial 
process, or in virtue of a superior title, a. To 
expel by legal process ; in recent use, to eject 
fa tenant) from his holding. Also transf. 1536. 
73. gen. To conquer; to overcome -1667. +4. 

To extort by force -1648. ts- To confute, re- 
fute; to convict or convince 0/-1660. t6- To 

prove -1733; to settle by argument -1660. 

1. If lard is evicted, before the time of payment of 
rent on a lease [etc.] Tomlins. a. Two of the prin- 
cipal tenants..were evicted 1889. Hence Evi'cted 
ppl. a. spec, (a farm) from which the tenant has been 
evicted. Evi'Ctor, also -er, one who evicts. 
Eviction (/vrkjan). 1583. [ad. L. cvic- 
iionetn, f. evincere ; see Evict, Evince.] 1. 
Law. The action of recovering lands or property 
by legal process. 9. The Action of evicting or 
dispossessing a person of property, eta Also 
attrib. x6a6. ^3. gen. The action of conquering 
-1611; of confuting -1703; of eliciting or estab- 
lishing by argument -17 76. 

3. Upon E. I shall freely yield 1703. The sole and 
ultimate end of logic is the e. of troth 1776. 
Evidence (e* videos), sb. ME. [a. F. Evi- 
dence, ad. L. evidentia , f. evidentem] see Evi- 
dent. ] x . The quality or condition of being 
evident; evidentness 1605. to. Manifestation 
-x6ix. 8* That which makes evident; an indi- 
cation, mark, trace ME. t4> Example. Only 
in ME. 8* Ground for belief; that wnich tends 
to prove or disprove any conclusion ME. 0. 
Law. Information that is given in a legal investi- 

S it ion, to establish the fact or point in question. 

Iso, An evidence - a piece of evidence. 1503. 
b. Statements or proofs admissible as testimony 
in a court of law 1817. 7. One who, or that 
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which furnishes proof: a witness; title-deeds. 
Obs. exc. Hist, and Law. ME. 

x. Phr. Ine. [after F.en Evidence ]$ actually present | 
conspicuous: The sister, .was in t.(mod,). 3. The 

evidences of ancient glacier action Tyndall. 5. Phr. 
External , Internal, Moral, Probable E. (see these 
adjs.). 6. Phr. To call in e. 1 to call as a witness. 
Circumstantial, Parole , Presumptive, PrimA Jacie, 
Verbal, etc. E. (see these adjs.). 7. Phr. To turn 
King's ( Queen's , State's) e.s to appear as a witness 
for the prosecution against one's accomplices in a 
crime, var. tE*vidency (in senses 1, 3). 

Evidence (e*videns), v. 1610. [f. prec. sb.] 
x. trans. To attest; bear witness to 1619. to. 
To make evident, demonstrate, prove -1807. 
8. Law. ta. To give evidence against -1695. 
fb. To relate as a witness *1813. c. intr . To 
give evidence 1656, 4. To manifest 16x0. 

x. I invoke Heav v n, earth, and men to e. my truth 
X7ax. 3. c. Her maid.. will e. against her Luttrell. 
d. Expressions evidencing an intention 1876. Hence 
TE'vidence&ble a. that may be evidenced or proved. 
tE'videncer, a witness. 

Evident (evident). ME. [ad. L. evident cm, 
f. e- out + videntem , videre.] 

A. adj. 1. ta. Conspicuous, b. Obvious to 
the sight. 9. Clear to the understanding or the 
judgement; obvious, plain ME. td« Indubi- 
table, certain, conclusive -1653. 

x. E. marks of small -pox 1806. a. Why, this is a 
to any fortnall capacitie Twel . H. it. v. 128. 

B. sb. Something that serves as evidence; 
spec, in Sc. Law ; usu. in //. title-deeds ME. 

Hence E'vident-ly adv., -neae. 

Evidential (evide*nf&l), a. 1610. [f. L. 
evidentia + -AL.J x . Of, pertaining to, or based 
upon evidence; relyingon evidence; esfi. the Evi- 
dences of Christianity 16S4. 9. Furnishing evi- 
dence; ofthenatureof evidence 1641. 1 3. Resting 
on documentary evidence. W. FolkinGham. 

x. Phr. E. method , school, system. Hence Evi- 
dentially adv. So Evlde'ntiary a. (in senses 1. a). 
tEvigila'tion. 1700. [ad. late L. cvigila - 
tionem.] Awakening. 

Evil (Pvil). [ME. uvel (ii), OE. yfel r- 
OTeut. *ubilo-g; ?conn. w. root of up, over.] 

A. adj. The antithesis of Good. Now little 
used, exc. in literary English. 

I. Bad in a positive sense. x. Morally de- 
praved. Also absol. Obs. as applied to persons. 
OE. 9. Doing or tending to do harm. Of an 
omen, etc. : Boding ill. M E. 8- Combining 
senses x and 9. OE. 4. Causing discomfort, 
pain, or trouble OE. ; thard, difficult -1551, 

5. tUnfortunate, miserable -1614; unlucky, 
disastrous ME. 

x. I vc I men ME. The imagination of mans heart 
is euil from his youth Gen. viii. ai. a. EvyI enaaumpla 
Wyclif. Euill counsel 1584. The Owle shriek'd at 
thy birth, an euill signe Shaks. 3. Much evil-will.. 
shall happen unto you Coverdale. Phr. The E. One ; 
the Devil \ Deliver us from the e.one R.V. Matt . vi. 
13. A house of e. repute (mod.). 4. Of an evill 

savour Lyte. 5. In euill case Ex. v. xo, plight 
Raleigh. To anticipate the e. day {mod.). Phr. Evil 
eye. a. A look of ill will b. A malicious or envious 
look, popularly supposed to inflict material harm: 
also, the supposed faculty of injuring by a look. 

II. Bad in a privative sense : Not good. fx. 
Unsound, corrupt; diseased; unwholesome 
-161 x. t*. Inferior -1799. 

x. The horse had an euill foote 1591. An euill 
Diet Shaks. The water whereof was so evill Hak- 
luyt. a. Appoint when you come to take an e. 
dinner with me Geindal. E. workmanship X799. 

B. sb. The adj. used absol. 

1. That which is the reverse of good, physically 
or morally; whatever is censurable, jpainful, 
disastrous, or undesirable OE. a. The evil 
portion or element of anything OE. 8* Any 
particular thing that causes harm or mischief, 
physical or moral ME. •fc, A wrong-doing, 
sin, crime. Usu. pi. -16x4, tfi- A calamity, 
disaster, misfortune -1791. fti. A disease, 
malady -1795. 

s. All partial E., universal Good Pom. E. haunt* 
The birth, the bridal Tennyson. The greatest of all 
mysteries — the origin of c. Tait & Stewart. a. I 
pray.. that thou shouldeat keeps them from the euill 
John xvii. 15. 3. There are evils to Which the 

calamities of war are blessings Busks. Phr. The 
social e. \ prostitution. 4. Rich. Ill , i. ii. (Qa). 

6, t The fillings. (- sickness) ; epilepsy. King's 
evil, ecrolbla. 

ComE, of the adj., as e.-mmded, etc, l cf the sd., as 
e+doer, eta 

Hence E*vll-ly adv., -neem. 
tEvil (fVI), adv. [ME. uoeh (d), ivele. 


8 (Ger. KAn). 9 (Fr. peu). tt (Ger. M«lkr). * (Fr. dime). 9 (c#rl). « («•) (thdie). i (P) (rain), f (Fr. iairt). 5 (fir. Urn, garth). 




EVIL-FAVOURED 

tvele, OE. yfele, t. yfel ; see prec,] In an evil 
manner; ill; harmfully; badly -xdax. 

Pbr. To speak e. (OE. be) of i to speak maliciously 
o/i now taken as a $fi., bnt in OE. and ME. an adv. 

Comb : e.-liking, ill-fevonred j -sounding, harsh- 
attending* -nainea, lit. * ill-blessed \ i.e. accursed. 
tE’vil-la'voured, a . 1530. [f. Evil + 
Favour.] — Ill-favoured -x6xa, Hence 
tE'vilfa*vour educes. 

Evince (/vi*ns), v. 1608. [ad. L. evineere ; 
sec Evict. J ti. tram. To overcome, subdue 
-1678. +a. To convince -1670; to confute 

-167a, +3. To extort by argument or per- 
suasive motives -1658. t4- To prove by argu- 

ment or evidence. Also, rarely. To vindicate. 
Also absol. -176 7 5. To indicate, make evi 
dent or manifest 1621. 

1. Enrol by his own arms is best evlnc't Mit t. P, P. 
iv. 235, 4. The Accuser complaines, tho Witnessc 

evinceth, the Judge sentences Br Hall. 5. His 
answers . . evinced both wisdom and integrity C, 
Brontk. 

Hence fEvi-ncomcnt. tbe action of evincing) 
proof. Evincible a., also t-eable, demonstrable ; 
^convincing Evincibly adv. Evi’ndve a. in- 
dicative. 

Evirate (f*vir*it), e*vir*iO , v. 16a i . [£. L. 
evirat - ppL stem of evirare to castrate, f. e + 
z fir.] To deprive of virility or manhood. Hence 
‘tE'vlrato ppl. a. castrated, emasculated. Evi- 
ration, emasculation. 

(lEvirato (evlri'ta). Pl.-tl 1796. [It. ; see 
prec.] — Castrato. 

fEvi-rtuate, v. 1640. [f, F. (s’) Ivertuer, 

f. 4 - (for cs-) 1 — L. ex- + vertu + -ate *. ] 1. intr. 
To put forth virtue, exert influence; also refl . 
- 1675. tram. T o deprive of virtue, strength, 
or power -1644, 

Eviscerate (fvi*s£rrit), v. 1607. [f. L. 
eviscerat-, evince rare , f. e- + viscera Viscera.] 
tram . To take out the entrails of; to disem- 
bowel; to gut. Also absol. 1623. Also tram/. 
and fig. 

A Paper. Warehouse eviscerated by axe and fire. 
Caelylk. Hence Evisceration. 

Evitable (e-vithb’l), a. 150a. [ad. L. 
evi ta bit is ; see Evite v.] Avoidable, (Now 
chiefly with neg. contexts.) 

+E*vitate, v. 1588. [f. L. evil at-, evitare ; 
see Evite v.] - Evite v . -1603. Hence 
Evitatlon, avoidance, shirking. 

E*vite, sb. [f. Eve + -ite. Cf. Adamite.] 
A name for a woman wearing little clothing. 
Addison. 

Evite (JVait), v. arch. 1503. [ad. F. 
Pvitei , ad. L. evitare.] To avoid, shun. (Now 
mostly Sr.) 

+Evite*rnal, a . Also jEviternal. 1596. 

[t L- sevitemus (whence te term us) + -al. 1 
— Eternal, everlasting -1652. Hence ■fEvl- 
tetnally adv. So Evite*mity, eternity, ever- 
lastingness. 

Evittate (*,vit/t), a . 1866. [f. E- prefix 
+ Vitta + -ate *. ] Bot Without vittae or oil- 
canals. 

Evocable (e*v/k&bM), V. [a. F. htocable ; 
see Evoke. 1 That may be called forth. 
Evocate (e'vdkr't), v. 1639. [£ L. ovocat- 
ppL stem; see Evoke,] ti* tram . To call 
forth -1665. a. To call up from the dead, 
from past times 1675. Hence Evo'cative a. 
tending to draw forth. K*v orator, one who 
cvocates. Evo*catory a. having the function 
of evoking. 

Evocation (evok^i-Jan). i6i». l ad. "L.evo- 
eationem; see Evoke.] +i. A calling out or 
forth; exp. of spirits -1656. fa. Avocation 
-1810. 8* The calling out of a cause from a 

lower to a higher court 1644. t4* Gram . A 

* reduction of the third person either to the first 
or second ‘ -1696. 

llEvoe, inter / . (sb.) Also evohe. 1586. [a. 
L.. a. Gr. «vof.] The Bacchanalian cry 

• Evoe 1 ' 

Evoke (tvdh'k), v. 1623. [ad. F, htoquer , 
ad. L, evoeare, t e- 4* vocare to call.] x. trans. 
To call forth; esp. to summon up (spirits, etc.) 
by the use of magic Also transf. and fig. a. 
To summon (a cause) from a lower to a higher 


tribunal 1759. 
s. To e. the Queen of the Fairies Waxtom. 
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etc To e. sleeping energies Emxxson, a smile Max 
MUllk? a Authority to p. causes to Rome Hussey. 

l E-volate, v. rare , [f. I,, evolat-, evolare . ] 
To fly forth or away. Tomlinson* Hence 
fEvol&'tion. 

E volute (f*v<fli0t), v . orig. U.S. 1868. 
[Back-formation from Evolution.] x. intr. 
To develop by evolution, a. trans. To evolve, 
develop ( journalese ) 1896. 

EvoiuteCe'vJliirt). 1730. [ad. L. evclutus 
pa. pple. ; see Evolve.] A. adj. a. Rvolvte 
curve = B. x. b. Bot. Fully developed 1825. 

B. sb. 1. Math . A curve which is the locus 
of the centres of curvature of another ciirve fits 
involute ) , or the envelope of all its normals. (So 
called because the end of a stretched thread 
unwound from the evolute will trace the invo- 
lute.) 1730. a. The development of a cone or 
cylinder, Smeaton 

Evolutility (»vp.li*ti -llti). 1884. [f. L. 
evolut -, ppl. stem of evolvere ; cf. contractility*] 
Biol. Capability of manifesting change as a re- 
sult of the nutritive processes. 

Evolution (evdiiirjbn, ivSliw’/an). 1622. 
[ad. L. evolutionem , f. evolvere ; see Evolve.] 
L 1. The process of evolving, unrolling, 
opening out, or disengaging from an envelope. 
Also cotter . * the series of things unfolded or 
unrolled ’ (J.). Also//. 1647. a. Math. a. 
Georn . The unfolding of a curve, so that from 
it is produced an involute 1700. b. Arith. and 
Alg. The extraction of any root from any given 
power; the reverse of involution 1706. 3. Biol. 

а. Of animal and vegetable organisms or their 

parts : The process of developing from a rudi- 
mentary to a complete state 1670. b* The 
hypothesis that the embryo or germ Is a de- 
velopment of a pre-existing form, which con- 
tains the rudiments of all the parts of the 
future organism. (Now better called • the 
theory of Preformation ’.) 1831. c. The origina- 
tion of species conceived as a process of de- 
velopment from earlier forms, and not as due to 
‘ special creation \ Often in phrases Doctrine , 
Theory of Evolution. 1832. 4. Development 

or growth as of a living organism (e.g. of a 
polity, science, language, etc. ). Also ‘growing’ 
as opp. to * being made 1807. 5. The forma- 

tion of the heavenly bodies by the concentra- 
tion and consolidation of cosmic matter X850. 

б. In recent speculation used in a more 
general sense, of which 3 a, 3 c. 4, 5 are 
regarded as special applications 1862. 

*. The e. of the child 1800, the larva 1817, of li^bt 
and heat Lykll, of an argument i8to. 3. a. The. ; e. 
of thia part of the brain 180S- C. The e. of one species 
out of anothei 1863. 4. The tardy e. of the British 

constitution 1807. _ 6 . E. is an integration of matter 
and concomitant dissipation of motion ; during which 
the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity; 
and (Tiring which the retained motiou undergoes a 
parallel transformation H. Spencer. 

IL Mil, and Naut. The opening out of a 
body of troops or squadron of ships; hence 
gen. any tactical movement or change of posi- 
tion 1622. Also trausf and fig. 

Hence Evolutional a. of, pertaining to, or 
produced by e. Evolutionary a . of, pertain- 
ing to, or in accordance with e.; evolutional. 
Evolu*tionism, the theory of e. or development. 
Evolutionist, an adherent of evolutionism ; 
also attrib. £-volutioni*stic a. tending to 
support the doctrine of e. ; tending to pro- 
duce e. 

Evolutive (e*v 61 i»tiv), a. 1874. [f. L. 
evolut- ppl. stem; see Evolve,] Pertaining, 
tending to, or promoting evolution. 

Evolve (?vp lv), v. 1641. [ad. L. evolvere 
to roll out, f. e + volvere.] x. trans. To unfold, 
unroll; to open out, expand. Usu. fig. a. To 
disengage from wrappings; to disentangle 1664. 
3. To give off, emit, as vapours x8oo. 4. To 
bring out (what exists implicitly or potentially) 
1831. 5. To give rise to 1851. 0 . To produce 
or modify by evolution (see Evolution 3-6). 
Also intr. for rtjl. 1709. 

1. To «. the powers 01 tbe mind 1839. s. Time.. 
Evolves their secrets, and their guilt proclaims 1744. 
4- The new diseases that human lift Evolves in its 
progress Lower. 6. Societies are evolved In struc- 
ture and function a* in growth H. Sraiicr*. I 

Hence Evo*lvabl* a., also -Ibis, that may be ! 


EXACERBATION 

evolved. Evo*lv 9 msnt. evolution. Evo'lvent m, 
that evolves; eh. the involute of a curve, Evo'lver. 
H Evodvulus. 1847, [fi JL. evolvere. CU 
Convolvulus.] Bot. A genus of the N.O. 
Convolvulacem , containing about 60 species. 
fEvO'init, v. ME. [£. L. evomit evo* 
mere ; see Vomit.] trans. To vomit, eject. 
Also transf. and fig. -17x4* Hence fEvonth 
tlon, the action of vomiting forth. 

Evulgate (#v»-lg<it), v. ? Ohs. 1563. [f. 

L. evulgat-, evulgare , f, e + vulgus. ] To make 
publicly known; topubltsh. Hence Evulga*- 
tion, publishing, publication. So tEvu'ige v. 
Evulsion (IWrlJ>n). i6ix. [ad. L. evul- 
sioncm .] The action of pulling out by force. 
IfEwiva (evjvf’va). 1887. fit., f. w(: — L. 
et) intensive + viva (: — L. vivat) J The cry 
‘ Long live (the king) ‘ ; hence, a shout of 


; obs. I Yew. 

Ewe (yfi), sb. [Com. Tent, and Aryan; 
OK. eo mm : — OTeut. *awi-a ; — OAryan *owi-s*, 
cf. L, ovU , Gr. b(F)ts, Skr. avi .] A female 
sheep. Also attrib. Comb . e.-neck, a thin 
hollow neck (in a horse). 

Ewe, v. 1579 - [T prec.J fi. To give 
birth to fa lamb) -1660. a. trans . To give a 
1 ewe-neut ' look to 1848. 
tEw-eri. ME. [a. OF. ewer(Cotfrr.enuler) 
: — L. aquarius .] »= Ewerek -x6ox. 

Ewer a (yiJ-w). ME. [ad. AF. +ewiere , 
repr. L. type ^aquaria : cf. prec. ] * A pitcher 

with a wide spout, used to bring water for 
washing the hands' (W.). Now, a bedroom 
water-jug. 

Ew*erer. 1450. [f. EwerL] A servant 

who supplied guests, etc. at table with water 
to wash their hands. 

Ewery, ewry (yu»*ri). 1460. [f. Ewer + 
-Y V J The apartment or office for ewers, esp, 
in former times, in the royal household. 
Ewt(e, obs. f. Eft. 

Ex (eks), P re P- 1845* [ a - L. ex out of 
(arch, also ec). Bef. consonants occas. reduced 
to e.] x. In L. phrases, as Ex ANIMO, Ex 
OFFICIO, Ex PARTE, EXTEMPORE, EX-VOTO, 
etc., q. v. 9. Comm. a. In sense ‘out of’ (a 
ship, the warehouse). b. In sense ‘exclusive 
of‘; esp. in phr. Ex dividend (ex div., t. d.\ 
So ex new (ex n„ x tt.), exclusive of the right 
to an allotment of new shares or stock 
Ex- prefix 1, of L origin, 
x. repr. L* ex-, the prep, ex (see prec.) in com- 
bination. 

a. In L. (and hence in English) the form * x. appears 
before vowels and k\ also before c, p (usually), q, x, t\ 
before /it becomes efi inscriptions ee-)t before 
ocher consonants (exc. in ex lex) e. An x following 
the prefix is commonly omitted, exc. in some English 
scientific terms, as exsert (a txeri ), tx sanguineous, 
etc. Ccc abo Er*. b. In English, as in Latin, ex- 
in composition signifies 1 out *, 1 forth as In exclude , 
exitt * upward ’ as in extol 1 thoroughly ' as In ex. 
cruciate ; 'to bring into a certain state ‘as in ex. 
asperate 1 * to remove, expel, 01 relieve from as in 
expatriate , exonerate f 'to deprive of 'as In ex - 
coriatex 'deprived of 'as in ex sanguineous. The 
non - 1 At in sense ‘destitute of *, as in exalbuminous, 
is more usually expressed by >1- (see E- fref? Y 
9. Ex- (with hyphen) prefixed to English 
words. 

Prefixed to titles of office or dignity, to designate 
previous holders of the position. Hence in the sense 
'former , ‘sometime, 'quondam*, with respect to 
calling, station, character, or the like. 

Ex- prefix of Gr. origin. 

The Gr. cf out ot. etymologically « L. ear- (bee 
prec. ), occurs only beL vowels, as in exodus, exorcise, 
etc. Bef. consonants it is replaced by is. <U er-). 

Exacerbate (egg-, ekste-sajh/tt), v. 1660. 
[f. L. exacerbate, ex acerb art, f. ex- intensive + 
acerbvs. ] To increase the smart or bitterness 
of ; to embitter, aggravate. Also, to irritate, 
provoke. Also intr. for refl. 

To e. the growing moodiness of his temper Bob. 
Exacerbation (egr-, ekssewbA-jan). 158a. 
[ad. L. ex aeerbationem; see prec.] x. Tho 
action of exacerbating ; the oondltion of being 
exaoerbated ; erobitterment, irritation. 9. In- 
crease in severity (of disease, sufferings, etc.). 
Chiefly Path., a paroxysm (of a fever, etc.); 
also transf, 1695. var. fExtocrbeicesei (m 
a). 
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Exacinate, v, 1656. [f. medJL exacinat 
exact na re, f. at- + acinus grape-stone.] trans. 
To remove kernels from. Hence f Etxadna*- 
tion. {Diets.) 

Exact (egzse-kt), a. 1533. [ad. L. ex actus, 
pa. pple. ofexigere; see Exact v.J 

fL Consummate, finished, perfect -1737 ; of 
persons, accomplished, refined -1735. 

The hearing is most a. in the hare Lovbll. An e. 
philosopher Hakluyt, E. of taste Milt. 

n. x. Admitting of no deviation 1538. a. 
Accurate in detail, strict 1533. 8* Perfectly 

corresponding, strictly correct, accurate 1645. 
4. Precise; not admitting of vagueness or un- 
certainty 1601. ts. As adv. — Exactly. -1701. 

s. The troops were kept in such e. discipline, that 
[etc.] Jas. Mill, ». Such* exact e cyrcumspeccion 
Mork, Writing [maketh] an exact* rum Bacon. 
Our most e. Observer Mr. Flamsteed Whision. 3. 
A piece c. to the life Cowley. An e. translation 
Priestley. 4. Ane. Minute of the Moon Evelyn. 
Phr. E. sciences : those which admit of absolute pre- 
cision in their results' esp. the mathematical sciences. 

Exact ^egzorkt), v. 1 539. [f. L. exact-, 

exigere , f. ex + agere to drive. Thus lit. * to 
drive or force out \] x. To demand and en- 
force the payment of; to extort, a. To require 
by force or with authority; to insist upon. 
Const, from , of. 1564. 3. To call for, demand, 

require. Const, froi, of. 1593. +4. mtr. To 

practise exactions. Const, on, upon. *-1727. 5. 

To force out, extract, arch. 1639. ®* Law, 

To call to appear in court 1607. 

I. To e, from Passengers . . arbitrary . . Sums 1703. 
a To e. an Account of Wealth 1665. To e. Obedience 
from every creature Sherlock. 3. Their gray hairs 

e. of us a particular respect 1683. Hence Ex&'cter 
■= Exactor. 

Exacting (egzae-ktig), fpl. a. 1583. [f. 
Exact v. ) T'hat exacts; c*/>. that requires too 
great advantages, exertions, or sacrifices. 

Naturally jealous and o. Black. Hence Exa'Ct- 
tng-ly adv., -ness. 

Exaction ^cgzjfkjan), ME, [a. F., ad. L. 
exact ianem; see Exact t/.] z. The action of 
demanding and enforcing payment, perform- 
ance, etc. a. An illegal or exorbitant demand ; 
extortion 1494. 3. That which is exacted; an 

arbitrary or excessive impost ME. 4. Law. A 
calling to nppear in court 1816. 

1. E. of the forfeiture Merck . V. l iii. 166, of respect 
1674. a Tyrannous a brings on servile concealment 
Blskk. 

Exactitude (egzarktitiiid). 1734- [a. F., 

f. exact ; see -TUDB.] The quality of being 
e\a< t ; texactness. 

Exactly (egza-ktli), adv. 1533. [f. Exact 
0.] ti. In a perfect manner; to perfection; 
completely -1726. a. In an exact manner; 
accurately; with strict conformity to rule; ‘just* 
1656. b. colloq. expressing agreement 1869. 

1. Arm'd at all points e., Cap a Pe Shaks. a Let 
It be.. a weighed 1756. E. the man for the po*t 
{mod.). 

Exactness (egzse*ktn£s). 1564. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] *t*x. Consummate fckill; perfection 
ef workmanship -1697. fa. Strictness, rigour 
-1747- 13* Minute attention to detail; accuracy, 
precision; ^punctuality 1645. 

3. Every writer who aims at a has to begin with 
definitions Whitney. 

Exactor (egzwktai). ME [a. L., f. exi- 
gere; see Exact v . and -or .1 x. One who 
exacts; a tax-collector (anh.) ; +an officer of 
justice -1583; a taskmaster 1563. a. One who 
makes illegal or extortionate exactions ME. 8* 
One who insists upon (something) as a matter 
of right 16x9. 

1 Unmerciful exactors of adulation Johnson. So 
fxa'Ctrsss, a female c. (rare). 
fExa-cu&te, v. 163a [irreg. f. L. exacuere 
to sharpen.] trans. To make keen or sharp 
-1634. Hence tSzacua*tioo. 
fExm-etnate, v . [f. exmstuat-, exmstuare, 

f. «- + nstuare to boil up.] trans. To overheat. 
Tomlinson. Hence tExasetuation, a boiling 
up; fermentation, 

Exaggerate (cgrae'd.^rrit), v. 1533. [f.L. 
exaggerate, exaggerate, f. (ult.) ex- intensive + 
ag-(~ ad) to +gerere to bring.] +s. irons. 
To heap or pile up ; to accumulate -1677, f®* 
To emphasise - 1734 - 3* To magnify beyond 


the truth. Abo absol, 1613., 4. To enlarge 

abnormally 1850. 

1. The water .. exaggerating and raising Islands 
and Continents in other parts Hai k. 3. A Friend 
exaggerates a Man's Virtues Addison. 

Hence Ex&'ggermtlngly adv. Exaggerative 
a. marked by, or prone to, exaggeration. Exa*ggera- 
tive-ly adv., -neaa. Exa*£gerator, one who or 
that which exaggerates. Exaggeratory a. ex- 
aggerative. 


Exaggerated (egzsrdg&ntAd ) ,ppl. a. 1 7 35. 
[f. prec. J x. Unduly magnified or inflated. 
9. Abnormally enlarged i860. 

1. Heroes were e. men Buckle. a. An e. zigzag 
Tyndall. Hence Exaggeratedly adv . unduly. 

Exaggeration (eguedger^’Jan). 1565. 

[ad. \j, exaggerationem ; see Exaggerate.] 
+ 1. The action of heaping or piling up; also 
concr. the result. Hale. ts. The action of 
emphasizing -1745. 8« The action of magni- 

fying unduly in words; an instance of this 1565. 
4. Painting, etc. A heightened representation 
of a subject either in design or colouring ; carter, 
an exaggerated copy 1734. 5. Aggravation 

(of a condition, etc.); also concr. 1661. 

1. Lakes grow by the e. of Sand by the Sea 1677. 
3. Such exaggerations will be reduced to their juia 
value Gibbon. 


tExa'gitate, v. 153a. [f. L. exagitat-, 1 

exag/tare, f. ex - + eg 1 tare to put in motion, 
Agitate.] x. trans. To stir up; to Agitate 
- 1733. 9. To harass, worry -16 77. 3. To 

nttack violently -1685. 4- To discuss -1749. 

Hence tExagita*tion, excitement; discussion. 
Exalbaminotis (eksttlbiwminas'), cl 1830. 
[f. Ex- pref. 1 + il albumen + -ous.] Hot. 
Having no albumen in the seed, var. Exalbu’- 
mlnoee. 

Exalt (egzplt), v. ME. [ad. L. exaltare, 
f. ex- + alt us\ cf. F. exciter, J x. trans . To 
raise on high; to lift up, elevate. Now arch. 
in physical sense. 153c. b. trans f To lift up 
(the voice, etc.) (arch.) 1611. a. Jig. a. Toraise 
in rank, honour, estimation, power, or wealth 
ME tb. To elate. Abo intr. for reft. -1708. 
c. To extol. Also absol. ME. d. To dignify, 
ennoble 1711. e. To stimulate (powers) 1744. 
t8. Alchemy. To raise (a substance, etc.) to a 
lvgher ‘degree*; hence, to refine, mature; to 
intensify. Also Jig. -1813. 4. To heighten 

(colours) 1842. 5. Astral, (in pass .) : To be in 

the position of greatest influence 1647. 

*. JuL C. 1. iii. 8. b. Against whome hast thou 
exalted thy voyce a Kings xix. a a. a. &• E. him that 
is low Eeeh. xxL s6. c. Mv tonge shall.. Dewly 
exalte thy iustice atyll 1545. d. 1 shall not lower hut 
e. the Subject* 1 treat upon Steele. 3. Jig. This is 
Jacobinism sublimed and exalted into most pure., 
essence Burke. Hence Exa'lter. 
lExaltate, pple . ME [ad. L. exalt al us 
pa. pple. ] Exalted. -1500. 

Exaltation (egz$ltri-Jan). ME [a. F., 
ad. L. ex altationem; see Exalt. 1 x. The] 
action of lifting up or raising on high; the state 
of being lifted up. lit. and fig. 9. Astro/. The 
place of a planet in the zodiac in which it was 
supposed to exert its greatest influence. Also 
fig. MR 1*3. Alchemy, etc. The action or pro- 
cess of refining or subliming; an instance of 1 
tiiis -1751. 

X. The E. of this Pope happen'd upon Ascension 
day x67'>. The . ,e. of our best faculties Law. 

Exalted (egzpd ted ),///. a. 1594. [f. Exalt 
u.] x. Raised or set up on high; elevated; 
highly placed. 9. Impassioned 1719. 3. 

Intense; sublime, noble x6ox. +4. Chtvu, etc. 
Refined, sublimed, concentrated. Of flavour, 
etc. : Strong. -1796. 

z. The Great King.. from an e. throne taheld the j 
misfortunes of bis arms Gibhon. 3. E. piety Boyle, i 
powers Emerson. Hence Exa'lted-ly «<*>., -neoa. | 

fExadtment. x66o. [i as prec.] Exalu- j 
tion -1677. 

Exam (egz**m). colloq . . 1877. Short for 
Examination. 

Examao (egtf linen), 1606. [a. L, examen 
tongue of a balance, fig. examination, for ♦«- 
agmen, l *excg-, txigere to weigh accurately ; 
see Exact t*,} z. Examination; Investigation. 
Now rare . x6x8. t*. A critical dhqtdsition 

-1738. 8* A test, assay -1765. 4. The tongue 
of a balance (nsrr) 1833. 
s. An E. of Mr. Pope's Essay, ftc. JoHNeoa. 

Exameter, -tron, obs, ft. Hjexametxil 


Examinable (egzse'min&b’l), a. 1594. [f. 
Examine v. 4* -able.] Capable of being ex- 
amined; in Law , cognisable. 

Examinant (egue'mui&nt). 1588. [ad. L. 
examinant cm pr. pple.; see Examine v. and 
-ant.J 

A * sb, 1. One who examines ; an examine! 
x6ao. fa. One who is being examined; a de- 
ponent; also, an examinee -2812. 
fB. adj. That examines. Milt. 

Examinate (egzse'min/t). 1471. [ad. L. 
ex aminatus\ sue Examine r.] 

+A. pple . Examined -1818. 

B. sb. A person who undergoes exa mina tion 


^xamlnatio 


Ion (egiae-min^i-Jon). ME. [a, 
F,, ad. U examine tionem ; see Examine vf\ 
ti. A trial, proof, assay. Also fig. -1552. 9. 
The action of testing or judging bv a standard 
Cf. Self-examination. ME. 3. Investigation 
by inspection or experiment 1630. 4. Scrutiny 

z 53fi< 5* The process of testing knowledge or 
ability by questions x6ia. 6- Foimal interro- 
gation, ep. of a witness, or an accused person 
1555. b. T he depositions of the witness or 
accused person 1533. 

3. Phr. Post-mortem e., autopsy. a. Such an 
account now claims our c. 1878. 5. To day. . I went 

thiough part of mye. for Orders 1783. Phr. Honour , 
Local, Pass \ Senate- House Examinations (see these 
words). & The party ia brought before the magistrate 
for e. 1861. Phr. E. -in-chief (Law), that made by 
the party calling the witness. Cross-, Rk -examina- 
tion (see Cross-, Rr-). b. Phr. To take the e, <Jt 
to interrogate and note down the answers. 

Hence Examina'tlonal a. of or pertaining to an 
e. or examinations. Examina'tionism. belief in 
examinations as the test of fitness, knowledge,' etc. 

Examlnator ('egzwmin^tai). i6ax. [a. 
late L.] One who examines; an examiner. 
Mostly Sc. 


Examine (cgzac-min'), v. ME. [ad. F. 
examiner, ad. L. ex am in are , f. examen; see 
Examen.] +1, To try, test, assay. Also fig, 
-1440. a. To test judicially or critically; to 
try a standard ME. 3. To investigate by 
inspection or manipulation; to inspect in detail, 
scan, scrutinize ME 4. To inquire into, in- 
vestigate; to discuss critically ME 5. To test 
(a personlby questioning (see Examination 5) 
ME. fl. To interrogaieformally (esp. a witness, 
an accused person) ME. 7. mtr. fa. To ‘ see 
to it * that , etc. (rare) -1713. b. To inquire 
into 1764. 

a. E. me, O Lord, and proue me: try my relnes and 
my heart Ps. xxvi. a. 3. Doss examined the books, 
and found the followmgentry 1776. 4- Toe. whether 
things be good or euill Hooker, a theory Rfio. a plea 
M or ley. 5. I was examined in Hebrew ai>d History 
Ld. Eldon. Htnce Exa minee*, a person under 
examination. Exa*miningly adv. seachingly. 

Examiner (egzse-minoi). 1530. [f. prec.] 
x. One who looks into the nature or condition 
of; an investigator 1561. ta. One who inter- 
rogates; one who conducts an official inquiry 
-1686. 3. A person appointed to examine 



Examplar (egzcrmpULi), sb. Now rare, 
ME. [a. OF. examplaire , exemflaire J — late 
L. examplarium , f. exemplum. Now repl. by 
Exemplar.] x« A pattern, model. 9. tA 
copy, transcript. b. An exemplar of a book. 
M 75 « ts* ■■ Sampler -X583. Hence tEx* 
a*mplary a . exemplary. 

Example (egza*xnp’l), sb. ME. [a. OF. 

example , extmple : — L. exemplum, l e sc e m , 
eximere to take out : see Exempt. Thus fit 
‘something taken out, a Sample \] x. A 
typical insunce; a fact, etc. that forms a par- 
ticular case of a principle, rule, state of things, 
or the like; a person or thing that illustrates a 
quality, b. Math. A problem framed to illus- 
trate a rule 1674. c. A specimen (of workman- 
ship). Also, a copy of a (rare) book, etc. 15301 
9. Logie, m Gr. irapdSeiyfio. (See quot.) 1679. 
8- A signal instance of punishment; a person 
whose fate serves as a deterrent; a warning, 
caution ME. 4. A parallel case 1530. 3. A 

precedent, nrch. or Obs. 1509. dTActlon or 
conduct that induces imitfctton ME. 

t. The will lit o Sdeoce the fitst e. ef power i8tt 
c. Examples of the great masters (mod.), a. The S, 


A(Gcr, Kilo). f(Fr.ptu). fl (Ger. »(«*!). (fims*)- * (fc, im, 



EXAMPLE 

b an argument which proves some thing to be true 
In a particular case from another particular case Aar. 
Thomson. 3. Brought to the barre to be punished 
for e. sake *631. 4. A Discipline and Generosity 

without e. Frbino. / 6. Well, you know what a. is 
able to do Walton. 

Example (egzcrmp’l), v. ME. [f. prec. 
sb.l 1. traits . To exemplify; to find or give 
an instance of. Obs . exc. in pass . ta. To hold 
forth as an example -1654. t3. To furnish a 

precedent or precedents for; to justify -1595. 
4. To set an example to 1631. +5. intr, a. To 

serve as a warning 1571. b. To quote an 
example. B. Jons, 

x. Of an interest .. not in this degree exampled in 
recent literature Carlyle. 3. That 1 may e. my 
digression by some mighty president Shako. 

+Exa*mpleless, a. rare . 1603. [See -less.] 
Without a precedent; unexampled -1603. 
Exanguin, -guious, -guous, etc. : see 
Exs-. 

Exanimate (egz-, eksae-nira A) ,///. a. 1534. 
[ad. L. exanimatus ; see next.] 1. * Inani- 
mate. 155a. a. Destitute or deprived of ani- 
mation; spiritless. 

1. Ships.. stuck with carcases e. Spenser F. Q, it. 
xii. 7. s. Out of heart, crest-fain, e. 1668. 

Exanimate (egz-, eksarnimiU), v. Now 
rare. 1^52, [f. L. exanimat -, exanimare, f. 

ex- + antma breath of life. ] +1. traits. To de- 
prive of life, or of animation -1657. ta. To 
dispirit -1667. Hence Exanima'tion, depriva- 
tion of life; apparent death from swooning; 
disheartenment. 

|| Ex animo (eks se'nimr). 161a. [L.] lit. 
From the soul; hence, heartily, sincerely. 

Exannulato (eksas'ntfk’t), a. 1861. [f. 

Ex- priv. + Annulus + -ate *. ] Bot. Having 
no annulus or ring round the sporangium , as 
certain ferns. 

Exanthalose (ekste-n j>&ldu S ). 1837. [f. Gr. 
l£av&Uiv (see next) + aAt salt + -osK.] Min, 

* Native sulphate of sodium * (Watts), 

|| Exanthema feks&n>f-m&). Pl.-ata. 1657. 
[late L., a. Gr. i£dvBijfta, f. kpavBUiv, f. i[- + 
duBiav to blossom, f. AvBos blossom.] z. Path. 
An efflorescence, or rash such as takes place in 
measles, small-pox, etc. Also, an eruptive dis- 
ease. Chiefly//, 9. Bot. Eruptive excrescences 
on leaves 1866. var. Examthem. Hence Ex- 
a nthenratic, Exant he *matous adjs, of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an e. E xan- 
themato'logy. the doctrine of the exanthemata; 
a treatise on eruptive fevers. 

Exan thine (ekstE*nj>9in). 1875. [f. Gr. 
k£avBiuv (see prec.) + -ink.] The Purree or 
Indian yellow of India. 

fExa-ntlate, v. 1650. [f, L. exant la t-, 
exantlare , Pad, Gr, ifarrAefv, f. if + &vr\os 
hold of a ship. But the better attested form 
of the L. word is e: vane Lire. | traits. To draw 
out as from a well; Jig. to exhaust -1680. 
Hence tExantlation (only Jig,), 
Exappendiculate (e:ks*p<?ndi-kii81/t) f a. 
1870, [f. Ex- prej. 1 + L. appendicula (Appen- 

dicle) + -a*i E *.] Bot, Having no appendicles. 
Exarate (e’ksftrA), a. 1870. [ad. L, ex- 
aratits; see next. | Bn tom. Applied to a variety 
of pupa in which the larval skin is simply 
thrown off, | 

tE'xarate, v. 1656. [f. L. exarat '-, exarare , 
f. ex- Harare to plough.] z. traits. To plough 
up. 9. To write or note down -1657. Hence 
Exaratlon (now rare). 

Exarch (e-lcuuk). 1588. [ad. L. exarc hus 

a.Gr„ {. i(Apx ,iV i fc if [see Ex-pref.’) +dp X „y.'] 
x. Undet the Byzantine Emperors, the governor 
of a distant province, as Africa or Italy. 9. 
Eccl, In the Eastern Church, orig, ‘ arch- 
bishop', * metropolitan 'patriarch'; later, a 
deputy of the patriarch, entrusted with some 
special charge or mission. 

Exarchate (e-ksaikrit, eksluk/t). 1561. 
[ad. late L. exarchatus, f, exarehus Exarch.] 
The office, or the province, of an exarch, var , 
tE’xarchy, 

Exareolate (eks,Ar/*JL>t\ a. 1866. [f. 
Ex- pnf, 1 4 - Areola 4 - -ATE *.] Bot. Not areo- 
late. 
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Exarillate (eksisrril/t), a. Z830. [f. Ex- 

prcfi + L. arillus 4— ATE •.] Bot. Not arillate. 

Exarlstate (eks|iri*st/t), a. 186 6. [f. Ex- 
prefJ + Arista 4 - -ate *.] Bot, Not aristate. 

Exarticulate (eks,ajtrkii>lA), a . 1835. [f. 
Ex- pref l + L. articulus 4- -ATE 2 .] Entom. 
Not jointed : not consisting of two parts, 

Exarticulate (eksiajti*kii3flrit), v . 1656. 

f f. as prec. 4 - -ateX] fa. To put out of joint, 

b. To amputate at a joint 1884. Hence E-x- 
articula’tlon, fdislocation ; amputation at a 
joint. 

Exasperate (egzcrspSr/t), pa. ppU. and 
ppl. a. 1540. [ad. L. exasperatus ; see next.] 
+A. pa. pple. Exasperated -1609. 

B. ppl . a, z. Bot. Covered with short stiff 
points 1866. 9. In senses of Exasperate 

v . 2, 3 (arch.) 1601. 

a. Swallows which the e. dying year Sets spinning 
in black circles Mrs. Browning. 

Exasperate (cgza*sp6r*it), v. 1534- [f. L. 
exaperat-, exasperare, f. ex- + asper rough.] 
ti. To make harsh or rugged -1765. 9. To 

make more fierce or violent zOn. +b. To 
make, or represent as, worse -1750. 3- To 

embitter, intensify 1548. 4. To irritate; to in- 
cense 1534. t5- * ntr ' To become enraged; of 

things, diseases, etc. : To become worse -1734- 

a, Toe. and inflame a sore Barrow. a. A temper 
exasperated by disease Prkscott. 4. The poor are 
exasperated against the rich Franklin. 5. The Dis- 
temper exasperated North. Hence Exasperated 
ppl. a, in same senses ; Her . depicted in a furious atti- 
tude. Exa*sperater, -or. Exa-speratingly adv. 

Exasperation (egzosp^r/t -Jan). 1547. [ad. 
L. exasperationem; see prec.] z. Exacerbation 
X633. 9. The action of exasperating. Also, a 

cause or means of exasperating. 1631. 3. The 

condition of being exasperated; irritation, vio- 
lent passion or anger 15.17. 

1. lodging.. by the e. of the fits Wotton. a Their 
ill usage and exasperations of him Attkrbury. 3. 
The e. of his spirits South. 

fExau-ctorate, v. 1593. [f. L. exauctorat 
exauctorare to dismiss from service, f. ex- + 
auctor .] z. trans. To dismiss from service; to 
deprive of office, authority, or rank 1623. 9. 

To destroy the authority of (a law, etc.) 1593. 

*. They did e. and depose the Protector Richard 
Cromwell W. Row. Hence fEx&U'ctorate ppl . a. 
tExauctora'tion, the action ofexauctorating. 
fExau*gurate, v. 1600. [f. L. exaugurat 
ex augur are to profane; see Augur .1 a. To 
undo the inauguration of; to make profane 
-1695. b. To augur evil to 165a, Hence 
tExaugnra'tlon, the action of unhallowing. 
tExaun. [repr. (fgzafi), pronunc. of Fr. 
exempt .] ** Exempt sb. Butler Hud. 

Exauthorate, -ation, var. ff. Exaucto- j 
rate, etc. 

fExau'thorize, v. 1546. [f. Ex- + Au-! 

tiiorizk. | =* Exauctokate v. Hence tEx- 
authoriza'tion. 

Excalcarate (eksikwlk&r/t), a. 1884. 
= Ecalcarate. 

fExc&'lceate, v. 1623. [f. L. excalc eat-, 

excalceare , f. ex- +calcevs a shoe.] trans. To 
take off the shoes of. Hence tExcalcea*tion, 
the action of taking off the shoes, e.g. as a mark 
of worship. 

tExcalfe*ction. rare. 1607. [ad. L. excal- 
factionem , f, (ult.) ex- + calefacere to heat.] 
Calefaction, Hence + Excalm* ctive, tExcal- 
fa*ctory adjs. tending to warm; heating. 

Excailbur (cksksriibdj). [a. OF .Escalibor, 
corrupt f. Caliburn, in Geoffrey of Monmouth 
( c XX40) Calibumus . Cf. the name of the Irish 
sword Caladbolg ?■* 1 hard-belly \ i.e. ‘vora- 
cious’ (Rhys).] The nam»of King Arthur s 
Sword. 

Excamb (ekskae*mb), v. 1629, [ad. med.L. 
excambiare; see Exchange v ,] Sc. Law, To 
exchange (land). Also absol. var. Exca*mbie. 
So Exca*mbion, exchange, spec . of land. 
Excandescence (ekskeende-sgns). 1684. 
[ad. L. excandescentia , f. (ult.) ex- + candescere 
to grow white-hot.] a. Heat, the state of 
growing hot. tb. Anger, passion, var. tEx- 
cande'aceney. So Excande'acent a. white-hot. 
(Diets.) 

fExcanta*tlon (ekskfcnt/i-Jan'). rare. 158a 


EXCEEDINGLY 

[f. L. excantare . ] The action of removing (any- 
thing) by enchantment “X863, 
fExca*znate, v. Z648. [f. late L. excamat-, 
excarnare to deprive of flesn.] trans. To remove 
the flesh of -1709. Hence Exca a rnate a. 
divested of flesh, or of a human body ; opp. to 
incarnate. 

Excam&tlon (ekskam/i-Jon). 1847. [^* 

prec.; see -ation. J z. Anat. A method of 
isolating the blood-vessels after injection, by 
the agency of putrefaction or immersion in an 
acid (Craig). 9. Separation from the flesh and 
from fleshly conditions X858. 

[Excaraificate (ekskajnrfikrit), v. 1563. 
[f. L. excamijicat-, excarnijicare to tear to 
pieces; see Carnifex.] trans. a. To torture, 
rack. b. To do the office of an executioner 
upon. -1664. Hence Exca rniflca'tion, the 
action of taking away the flesh. 

Ex cathedra: see Cathrdra. Hence 
Excathe’dral a, authoritative. +Exca*thedrate 
v. to condemn authoritatively (Herrick). 

Excavate (e-kskftv*iO, v . 1599. [f. L. 
excavat-, excavare to hollow out; see Cave.] 
1. trans. To make hollow bv removing the in- 
side; to digout leaving a hollow. 9. To form 
(a hole, channel, etc.) by hollowing out 1639. 
3. To lay bare by digging ; to unearth. Also Jig. 
2840. 4. To get out by digging 1848. 

1. The ground is excavated in a circular shape, so 
as to make a pit Piiillii s. . a, To e. a canal 1873. 

c. Copper was. excavated in this place 1B48. Hence 
E'xcavate ppl. a. 

Excavation (ek ski v/i jcn). 1611 [ad. L. 
excavat ionem ; see prec.] z. The action of 
excavating or of digging out a hollow or hollows 
in ; an instance of this. 9. An excavated space; 
a cavity or hollow 1779. 8- The process of 

laying bare by excavating; an unearthing 1864. 

a. Toe wine-press was an oblong c. in the rock 1848. 

Excavator (e*kskiv*itoj). 1815. [f. Ex- 

cavate v. + -ok. j z. One who, or that which, 
excavates. 9. spec. A machine for digging out 
earth, etc. ; also, an instrument for removing 
the carious parts in a tooth 1864. Hence Ex- 
cavato*rial ( Exca'vatory adjs. pertaining to 
excavation. 

Excave (cks,k/»*v), v. rat e. 1578. [ad. L. 
excavare. ] To scoop or hollow out. Also 
absol . 

tExce*cate, v. 1540. [f. L. cxcncat , ex- 

cxcare to make blind, f. ex- + csecus.] To make 
blind. ///. and Jig. -1665. Hence fExce'cato 
ppl. a. blinded. Exceca*tioii, punishment by 
blinding (arch.); also -j jig. 

+Exce-dent. rare. 1655. [ad. L. exce- 
dentem ; see Exceed.] That which exceeds; 
excess -181Z. 

Exceed (eksf'd), v. [ME. exceden , ad. F. 
ex elder, ad. L. excedere to go out, f. ex- + cede re 
1. hurts. To pass out of; to transcend the 
limits of; to go beyond. Obs. or arch. 9. To 
be greater than; to be too great for ME. 8. 
To surpass, outdo ME. I4. intr. To pass the 
bounds of propriety or of truth -Z815. 5. To 

be pre eminent; to surpass others; to prepon- 
derate 1482. 6. Chiefly in Cambridge use: To 
have more, or better fare, than usual. Also of 
the ' commons': To be in extra quantity. Z590. 

x. Do not exceede The Prescript of this Scroule 
Ant. 4 Cl. in. viii. 4. a. Such griefe . . as did exceede 
all consolation 1635. Each part exceeds the whole 
shkllby. 3. How much a Chintz exceeds Mohair 
Pops. 4. You cannot possibly e, in your love to him 
1758. 3. Punish bO, as pity shall e. Drydrn. 

Henre Excee'dable a, that may be exceeded. 
Excee*der. 

Exceeding (eksf’d i 9), vbl. sb. 1480. [f. 
prec.] 1. The action of Exceed v. 9. cotter. 
a. pi. In Cambridge use : Extra commons 
allowed on festival occasions. Also transf, 
1629. +b. An excess, a surplus -1833. 

Excee*ding, ppl. a. and adv. 1494. [f. as 
prec.] 

A. adj, f 1. Going to extremes -Z74a. a. 

Extremely great, excessive 1547. +8* Of sur- 

passing excellence -1599. 

3. Christ tooke. .our nature vpon him. .Oh, what an 
a. thing is this Latimkr. 

B. adv, — next. Now somewhat arch, 1535. 

My heart Is e. heauy Much Ado 111. iv. •$. 

Exceedingly (eksf'diqli), adv. 1470, 


* (awn), a (pan), au (lwd). « (c«t). , (Fr. ch/f). • (er«). al[I,*yt). * (Fr. e.a d« rie). i t (Piydu). 9 (wb«t). f (got). 
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EXCHANGE 


prec.] +1. So as to surpass others. 9. Above 
measure, extremely 1535. 

Excel (ekse*l),r. AlsofExcelL ME. [ad. 
F. excelUr , ad. L. exec Here , f. ex- + *ccllere to 
rise high, from the same root as celsusf) 1. 
intr. To be superior or pre-eminent, usu. in 
good qualities or praiseworthy actions ; to sur- 
pass others. 9. trans. To be superior to 
(others) in some respect ; usu. in a good sense : 
to outdo, surpass 1493. b. To surpass (another's 
qualities or work) {rare) 1611. fa. To be too 
hard or great for -1703. 

1. Vnstable as water, thou shalt not excell Gen. 
xlix. 4. To e. at a game 1802. a, A babe all babes 
excelling Shelley. 3, She op'nd, but to shut Excel'd 
her strength Milt. P. L. 11. 884. 

Excellence (e*ks»t*lena). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. excel lent ia , f. excellentemA x. The state or 
fact of excelling; the possession chiefly of good 
qualities in an unusual degree; surpassing 
merit, virtue, etc.; dignity, eminence. 9. That 
in which a jjerson excels ME. t3. a. An ex- 
cellent personality -1790. b. ~ Excellency 
3 b. -1796. 

s. Sir, you are not ignorant of what e. Laertes is at 
his weapon Haml. v. 11. 143. a. The adoration due 
to your other excellences Locke. 

Excellency (e*kselensi). ME. [See prec. 
and -ency.] tr. «* Excellence i. -1783. 9. 
=■ Excellence a. 1601. fa. a. Excel- 
lence 3 a. 1688. b. As a title of honour. 
(Applied, formerly, to royal personages, to 
ladies, and others; now, only to ambassadors, 
governors (and their wives), and certain other 
high officers.) 153a. 

x. They onely consult to cast him downe from his e. 
Ps. Ixii. 4. a. Grain'd (as be thinks) with excellencies 
TtvcU Iv. 11. iii. 163. 

Excellent (e kselc-nt). ME [a. F., ad.L. 
excellentem\ see EXCEL. ] 

A. as pr % pple. Excelling. 

B. adj, x. That excels or surpasses in any 

respect ; pre-eminent, superior. Obs. or arch. 
ME. fa. Excelling in rank or dignity; exalted, 
highly honourable -170a. 3. Extremely good. 

(The current sense.) 1604. 

x. The e. brightnesse of the Sunne Blundkvil. 
Elizabeth . was an e. hypocrite Hume. a. His Name 
alo ie is e. Pi. cxlviii. 13. 3. An e. song Siiaks , 

C. ird’ner EvsLvn, Drink Aruuthnot. The e. of the 
Earth Hervky. 

tC. adv. Excellently -T756. 

Hence E'xcellently adv. in an c. manner or 
degree. 

•fExce-lse. 1568. [ad. L. excels us ; see 
Excel. 1 

A. adj. Lofty, high; esp. in fig. sense -1657. 

B. sb. [tr. L. excelsutn.'] A high place {rare) 
-1609. 

Excelsior (eks-Tsioj). 1778. [L., Compnr. 
of eueluts high. | lj x. The Latin motto 
(‘higher') on the seal of the State of New 
Yoik. (The adverbial meaning is not justified ) 
Hence at t rib. in The Excelsior State , New 
York. 9. L r .S. A trade name for short thin 
•urlcd shavings of soft wood used for stuffing 
cushions, mattresses, etc. Also attrib. 1868. 
fExce-lsitude. 1470. [f. L. excels us.'] High- 
ness -1509. 

Excentral (cksemtr&l), a. 1847. [f. T ..ex- f 
centrum + Dot. Out of the centre; Ec- 

centric. (Diets.) 

Excentric, -al, etc. t see Eccentric, -al. 

Except (ekse’pt), v. ME [ad. F. excepter , 
f. L. except -, excipere , f. ex- + capere. ] 1. trans. 
To take or leave out (of any aggregate or 
whole); to exclude; to omit 1530. 9. intr . To 
object or take exception 1^77. +3. trans. To 

object. Const, with simple obj. or cl., against, 
to. -1753. t4« To protest against. Shaks. 

tg. Erron. for ACCEPT -1635. 

1. He was excepted from the general pardon Blunt. 
The Church excepted, no agent fetc.l Bryce. a. I 
may be allowed 10 e. to the witnesses brought against 
me Bacon. 3. Others excepted, that this e. was no* 
thing worth Fullsr. 

Except (ekse'pt). ME [ad. L. exceptus 
pa. pple. ; see Except t\] 

fA. pple. — Excepted. (Often in nominative 
abxol. following the sb. ; - • (being) excepted \ ) 

B. prep . x. Excepting, with the exception of. 
save, but. (Orig. the pa. pple. preceding thesb.) 


ME. ta. Leaving out of account ; hence, in 
addition to, besides {rare) -1756* 

x. The rabble, .know nothing of liberty e. the name 
Goldsm. 

C. con j. 1. (more fully) Except that (the only 
form now used) 1568. 9. *= * unless \ * if not ’ 

ME arch. 3. Otherwise (or elsewhere, etc.) 
than 1586. 

*. Rich. IT. x. iv. 6. a. E. my memory fails me, 
these are all Moxon. No drama . . will be [written] e. 
it be by the same hand Southey. 3. The city was 
strongly fortified on all sides, e. here {mod.). 

Exceptant (ekse'p&tu). 1697. [ad. L. 
exceptantem ; see Except v.\ 

A. adj L That excepts 1846, 

B. sb. One who excepts; esp. in Law, an 
accused person who excepts to a judge or juror. 

Excepting (eksc-ptig). 1549. [f* Ex- 

cept v.J 

A. prep. x. quasi-//'#. *■ 'If one excepts' 

1549. 9. With the exception of, except 1618. 

a. All young Persons, e. my self Hales. 

B. conj. « Except C. x-3. 1641. 

Exception (ekse-pjan). ME. [(ult.)nd. L. 

ex cept/onem; see Except.] i. The action ol 
excepting from the scope of a proposition, rule, 
etc.; the state or fact of being so excepted. 
Const, from , to. 9. Something that is excepted ; 
a person, thing, or case to which the general 
rule is not applicable. Const, to, •\from. 1483. 
3. Law. [cf. Except v. a.] a. A plea made by 
a defendant in bar of the plaintiff s action ; in 
Sc. I. aw - Defence. ME. b. An objection 
made to the ruling of a court in the course of 
a trial 1715. c. In Courts of Equity (now 
Obs .) : An objection by the plaintiff to the 
defendant’s answer as insufficient. t4* transf. 
a. A plea tending to evade the force of an oppo- 
nent’s argument -1643. b. A formal objection 
-1689. 5. Objection, demur, cavil; an instance 
of this. Obs. or arch. 1571. 

x. Phr. The e. proves the rule: orip. n legal maxim, 
in full * Exception proves the rule in the cases not 
excepted but now abbreviated and taken in sense a 
a. Egypt was an e. from the rules of all other 
countries Fuller. _ 3. Phr. Bill 0/ exceptions: a 

statement of objections to the ruling or direction of a 
judge drnwn up on behalf of the dissatisfied party, 
and submitted to a higher Court. 5. To ex pose them- 
sclues to many exceptions and cauillations A.V. 
T ran si . Pref . 4. Phr. To take e. against , at, to\ to 
obiet t to; also (chiefly with a/) to take offence at. 

Exceptionable (eksepJsn&bT), a. 1664. [f. 
prec. + -able. ] r Open to exception or objec- 
tion. fa. Occns. misused for Exceptional. 
i8ol Hence Exce’ptionableneBS. Exce’p- 
tionably adv. 

Exceptional (ek se* j >Jbnal), a. 1846. [f. ns 
prec. + -AL.] Of the nature of or forming an 
excej3tion; unusual. 

Documents or records of e. value 1875. Hence 
Exce ptiona'llty, e. character. Exceptional ly 
adv., -ness. 

Exce*ptionary, a. rare. 1783. [f. m prec. 
+ -ARY*. ] Of, pertaining to, or indicative of, 
an exception; Exceitional. 
fExce*ptioner. One who takes exception; 
an objector. M ii.ton. 

Exceptionless (ekse'pjanlds), a . 178a. 
[See -less.] Without an exception. 

A renewed act of.. indispensable, e. disqualification 
Burke. 

Exceptions (ekse’pjas), a . 160a. [f. Ex- 
ception + -ous, after captious . | Disposed to 
make objections; cavilling, captious. 

It is the character of Country ladies to be e., and 
suspicious of slights Chesterf. Hence Exco*ptloua- 
ness. 

Exceptive (ekse-ptiv). 1563. [ad. late L. 
exeeplivus', see Except v.~] 

A. adj. 1. Logic , etc. That excepts something 
(see quots.). 9. Of persons, etc. : Disposed to 
take exception; captious x6sx. 

1. E. Conjunctions are, if it be not.. unless that, 
etc. 1751. E. propositions Jsvons. An e. clause in- 
troduced into the act F roude. Executively adv. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absolA i^ogic. An ex- 
ceptive word or proposition 1563. 
+Exce*ptless, a. [irreg. f. Except v. + 
-less.] Making no exception. 7Yjwujviv.lii.509. 

Exceptor (ekse ptdi, - oj). 1641. fa. late L., 
see Except v. 1 tx. An objector -1690. 9. 

ta. A shorthand writer -173a. b. Hist. A clerk 
of the Court of Chancery under the later Ro- 
man Empire 1798, 


fExcerebrate, v. i6ax. [f. L. ex cerebrate 
excerebrare, f. ex- + cerebrum. J x. trans. To 
clear out from the brain. 9. To beat out the 
brains of. Hence Excerebra*tLon, the action 
of beating out the brains; also, the removing 
of the contents of the skull. 
fExce*m, v. 1578. [ad. L. excerncrt, f. ex- 
+ eemere to sift.] -» Excrete. -1738. So Ex* 
ceTnent a. « Excretory. 
fExce*rp, v. 1563. [ad. L. excerpere. ] — Ex- 
cerpt v. 1.-1697. 

Excerpt (e'ksaipt, eks5*ipt), sb. L. pi. ex* 
cerpta. 1638. [ad. L. excerptum pa. pple. neut. ; 
see next.] 1. A passage taken out of a book or 
manuscript; an extract, o. An article from the 
' Transactions ' of a society, a periodical, etc. 
printed off separately. Cf. off-print . 1883. 
Excerpt (cks5*jpt),sj. 1536. [f. L. excerpt-^ 
excerpere , f. ex- + carpere to pluck.] 1. trans. 
To take out as an extract; to extract, quote. 
Al soabsol. fa. To pluck out; to remove. Also 
fig. -1612. 

t. He had excerpted. . many notes and precedents 
Heylin. Hence ExceTption, the action of excerpt, 
ing ; that which is excerpted. Exce'rptive a. in- 
clined to e. tExce'rptor, one who excerpts. 

Excess (ekscs). ME. [nd. ¥. excis, ad. L. 
excessus , f. exccdere to LxclkD. ] tx. The action 
of going out or forth ; adjournment -1621. t*>* 

fig. Departure front custom, reason, etc. -1738. 
ta. ‘Violence of passion * (J.); extravagant feel- 
ing -1742. 3. The action of overstepping (a 

limit) ; going beyond (one’s rights, decency, 
moderation, etc.) ME. 4. Intemperance, e\p. 
in eating and drinking ME. 5. The fact of 
exceeding something else in amount or degree 
1618. b. The amount by which tms is done 
x 557- tc. Usury. Merck. V. I. iff. 63. 6. The 
tact or state of being greater in amount or 
degree than is usual, necessary, or right ; an 
excessive amount or degree (of anything) ME. 

s. Phr. IE. of mind, ecstasy, trance, stupefaction. 
3. The full wrath beside Of vengeful justice bore for 
our e. Milt. Driven into excesses little short of 
rebellion Junius. E. of jurisdiction on the part of 
the H ousc 1891. 4. The excesses of the preceding 

night Barham. 5. When, .one or more muscles act 
in e. of their opponents, a squint is produced Harlan. 
Phr. Spherical e.: the quantity by which the sum of 
the degrees in the angles of spherical triangles exceeds 
180°. 6. So distribution should vndoo excesse, And 

each man have enough Lear iv. i. 73. Parsimony., 
is the more pardonable e. of the two Ahikbury. 
Hence fExce’ss a., tExccssflil a. = Exckssive. 
Excessive (ekse siv). ME. [a. F. excessif, 
-ive, f. L. excess -, exccdere ; see Exceed. ) 

A. adj. Characterized by, or exhibiting Ex- 
cess, in various senses. 

Excessiue greefe [is] the enemie to the liuing Alts 
If ell 1. i. 65. 

tB. adv. = Excessively adv. -1796. 

Hence Excessively adv. in an e. manner, 
amount, or degree. Exce'sslveness. 
Exchange (eks,tj/»*nd3), sb. [ME. es - 
chaunge, a. AF .eschaunge (mod.F. iUiange) 
late L. excambium ; see Exchange u.] x. The 
action, or an act, of reciprocal giving and re- 
ceiving. 9. Law. *A mutual grant of equal 
interests, the one in consideration of the other* 
(Blackstone) 1574. 8* The action of giving or 

receiving coin lor coin of equivalent value, for 
bullion, or for notes or bills; the trade of a 
money-changer ME. 4. The system of trans- 
actions by which the debts of individuals residing 
at a distance froip their creditors are settled 
without the transmission of money, by the use 
of ‘ bills of exchange ' 1485. 5. *■ Bill o( Ex* 

change (see Bill sb.*) 1485. 0 . — Change 

M E. 7. That which is offered or given in ex* 
change, e.g. a newspaper sent in return for 
another 149a 8. A place of exchange; esp. a 

building in which the merchants ol a town 
assemble for the transaction of business. Also 
jig. CL Bursk, Change. 1569. b. — telephone 
exchange (Telephone sb.). 

x. E. of gold for silver 1552, of goods for money 
Blackstone, of prisoners Smyth, of salutations 
Stanley, of commissions 1875, of pieces captured (in 
Cfcss) 1878. 3. Well couthe he in eschaunge scheeldes 
[/. e. Fr. tens] sella Chaucsr. 4. 1 haua Mis for 
mouie by e. From Florence, and must beere [at 
Padua] deliuer them Tam. Shr . iv. iL 80. Phr. Par 
of e . : the recognised standard value 01 the coinage 
of one country in terms of the coinage of another) 
e.g. £t sterling at par ■ 25*29} francs French money. 


8 (Ger. Kiln), b (Fr. p eu). il (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. done). § (curl), e (e*) (th/re), i (*i) (win), g (Fr. tore). 5 (fir, ton, auth). 



EXCHANGE 

Rate or Court* of e. (also simply exchmngdi*. («) Che 
price at which foreign bills may be purchased t (b) 
Sometimes, the percentage by which this differs from 
par. (If the price of a foreign bill is above par. the 
exchange Is etgalnspxb* country in which the bill h 
drawn i if below par, in its favour.) Arbitration tf 
a: see Asbitratjon. 8. Sir Thomas Gresham., 
named it the Burse, where unto afterward Queene 
Elizabeth gave the name of Royall E. 1593. 

Exchange (eks,tj/i*ndg) t v. ME. [a. OF. 
esc A a ngicr ( mod . ich anger) : — late L. excambiare; 
see Change t/.] 1. trans. To change away; 

to dispose of by exchange; to give or part with 
(something) for something in return. Also absol. 
1484. a. To give and receive reciprocally ; to 
Interchange. Const, obj. with (a person). 1602. 
g. Mil., etc. a. To give up a prisoner in return 
for one taken by the enemy 1726. b. absol. To 
pass, by exchange with another officer, from 
or out of one regiment into another 1787. 4. 

intr. Chiefly of coin : To be received as an 
equivalent for 1776 . 5. trans . To Change. ME. 

z. They shall not. .e., nor alienate the first fruits of 
the land Emek. xlviii. 14. Old money exchanged for 
new Camden, a. E. forgiuenesse with me, Noble 
Hamlet Hetml. v. ii. 34a a. An English sovereign 
exchanged a little while ago for thirteen rupees 1890. 

Exchangeable (eks f t//!*nd3&b , l) f a . 1575. 
If. prec. + -able. ] 1 . That may be exchanged. 

Const, for. 1651. fa. — Commutative x 
(rare) 1575. 

x. On condition of General I-ee being declared e. 
Washington. Phr. E. value x value estimated by 
what will be given for a thing. Hence Excha nge- 
ability . 

Exchanger {’cks.tf/ind^aj). Also+-or. 1531. 
[f. as prec. + -ER 1 .J One who exchanges or 
makes an exchange; +a banker (Matt. xxv. 27). 
Exchequer (eks,tje-k2j). [ME escJuker , 
A. OF. eschequicr (mod. ichiquier) — raed.L. 
scaccarium chess-board ; seeCHEQUER, CHECK. 
The es - has been mistaken for the OF. es- : — L. 
ex-. ] fi. A chess-board -1474. 9. Under the 

Norman kings : An office or department of 
state managed by the Treasurer, the judges of 
the King’s Court, and certain Barons appointed 
by the King. Its functions, which were both 
administrative and judicial, were divided later 
Into two distinct branches; see 3. 4. (So called 
with reference to a table covered wltn a cloth 
divided into squares, on which the accounts of 
the revenue were kept by means of counters. ) 
ME. 3. (More fully Court of E. t E . of pleas.) 
A court of law, historically representing the 
Anglo-Norman exchequer in its judicial ca- 
pacity. Its jurisdiction was extended, by a 
legal fiction, from matters of revenue to all 
kinds of cases. Its equitable jurisdiction was 
abolished in 1841. (Now merged in the King's 
Bench Division.) 1489. 4. The department of 

state charged with the receipt and custody of 
the moneys collected by the revenue depart- 
ments M E. g. Pecuniary possessions in general 
1565. Also Jig and joc. 

a Phr. Chancellor of the E. x originally, an assis- 
tant to the treasurer; now, the responsible finance 
minister of the United Kingdom; see Chancellor. 
4. The e. being so exhausteowith the debts of king 
James Clarendon, 5. The. .impoverished state of 
my e. Thackkray. 

Comb . : e.-bill, a bill of credit issued |by authority 
of Parliament, bearing interest at the current rate ; 
hence e.-bill-offlce, the office where these are issued 
ami received 1 •bond, a bond issued by the E at a 
fixed rate of interest, and for a fixed period | -tallies, 
the notched sticks with which the accounts of the E. 
Wei e formerly kept. 

Exchequer (eks,tje*kai), 1705, [f.prec.] 

X. trans. To place in an exchequer (rare), a. To 
proceed against in the Court of Exchequer 1809. 
Exchequer-chamber. 1494. z. The cham- 
ber devoted to the business of the royal ex- 
chequer 9. * A tribunal of error and appeal* 
(Wharton); now merged in the Court of Ap- 
peal 1338. 

Exdfde (eksoi'd), v. 1758. [ad. L. excidere, 
i. ex - + csedere to cut. ] trans . To cut out. 
Also/* 

Excl*plent 1796. [ad. L. excipicntem. 
pr. pple. ; see Except v . J 
JlL adj, That takes exception. 

B. sb . u One who takes up in succession 
(rare) x 859. g. That ingredien t in a compound 
medicine which takes up or receives the rest, as 
the^yrup in boluses, etc, 1753. 3. The material 
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or surface that receives the pigments in painting 

]£xdpto (e’ksip’l), Exdpule (e-ksipiul), 
vars. of next. 

n Exdpulum (ekst-pi*l*m). 1857. [L., ■* ‘a 
receptacle* ; cf. ExciriENT.J Dot. A layer of 
cells partially enclosing, as a cup, the ApothE- j 
cium in lichens. 

Excise (eksai-z), sb. 1494. [app, a. MDu. 
exeijs , also accijs : — late L. type *accensum, f. 
accensare to tax, f. ad + census tax; see Census, j j 
x. gen. Any toll or tax. a. spec. * A duty j 
charged on home goods, either in the process* 
of their manufacture or before their sale to the 
home consumers* ( Encycl . Brit.) 1596. Also 
trans f and Jig. 8* Payment or imposition of 
excise 1710. 4. The government department 

charged with the collection of the excise. Now 
known as the Board of Customs and Excise. 
1784. 

a Excise , a hateful tax levied upon commodities, 
and adjudged not by the common judges of property, 
but wretches hired by those to whom e. is paid 
Johnson. Comb . E. duties, those collected by the 
Board of Inland Revenue, comprising many im- 
properly so named, e.g. the tax for armorial bearings, 
game licences, etc. 

Excise (eksai-z), v. 1 1578. [f. L. excis-, 

excidere, f. ex- + csedere to cut.] +1. trans. 
*= Circumcise x. -1650. a. To cut off or out. 
Also/* 1647. 8* To notch 1578. 

a To e. a tumour, a reference (mod.). 

Excise (eksai-z), v* 1659. [£. Excise sb.] 
+r. trans . To impose an excise or tax upon. 
Also trans f and Jig. -1765. 9. To force to pay 

an excise-due; hence, to overcharge 1659. 

Exciseman (eksai-zm&n). 1647. [f. Ex- 
cise sb. + M an. J An officer who collects excise 
duties and prevents evasion of the excise laws. 

Excision (eksi^on). 1490. [ad. L. exci - 
sionem ; cf. F. excision .] 1. The action or pro- 

cess of cutting off or out; extirpation; destruc- 
tion. Also Jig. 9. The action of cutting off 
from a religious society ; excommunication 1647. 

«. B. of ears had indeed gone out of fashion 1864. 
The e. of a clause (mod.). 

Excitability (ek sol tabi-llti). 1788. [f.next.] 
z. The quality of being excitable, or easily ex- 
cited 1803. 9. Phys. Uf an organ or tissue ; The 

capacity of being excited to its characteristic 
activity by the action of a specific stimulus. 

( 1. Romola . . shrank . . from the shrill e. of those 
illuminated women Geo. Eliot. 

Excitable (eksai-t&b’l), a. 1609. [ad. L. 
ex estabilis; see Excite e/J Capable of being 
excited ; easily excited. Const to. 

Excitant (e ksit&nt, eksai'tint). 1607. [ad. 
L. excitantem\ see F.xcite v.) 

A. adj. That excites or stimulates (see Ex- 
cite vX 

B. sb. An agent which excites (organs or 
tissues) to increa ed vital activity; a stimulant. 
Also, an agent for inducing electrical action. 

1833. 

fE-xcitate, v. 1548. Pa.t. exdtate. [f. L. 
excitat - ppl. stemof excitare. | * Excite -x66o. 
Hence Excitative, Excitatory adjS., able or 
tending to excite. 

Excitation (eksits i*Jen). ME [a. F., ad. L 
excitat wnrm ; see prec. J 1. The action of ex- 
citing (see Excite v.). a. A means of excite- 
ment; a stimulus, instigation (arch.) 1607. q. 
The state of being excited, excitement. Now 
rare. ME. 4. Electr ., etc. The process of in- 
ducing an electric or magnetic condition ; also, 
the condition 1656. 

fExcita-tor. rare. 1688. [a. L. ; see Ex- 
citate and -or.] One who, or that which, 
excites ; spec, in Electr ., an instrument for 
discharging a Leyden jar, ate., without exposing 
the operator to the shock. 

Excite (ekwi-t), v. ME [a. F. exciter , 
ad. L. excitare , freq. of exciere to call forth, f. 
ex- + eicre.] 1. trans. To set in motion, stir 
up, incite. a. To rouse up; to call forth or 
quicken ME 8* To induce, elicit, occasion 
ME 4. To move to strong emotion, stir to 
passion 1850. 5. a. Electr etc. To induce 

electric or magnetic activity in; to set (a Cur- 
rent) hi motion, b. Photogr , To sensitize (a 
plate). 1646. 

»- We e. children by praising them Wollaston. 


EXCLUSION 

[H] eex cited his attendants to mat Jas. Mill. a- 
With Shout*, the Coward's Courage they e. Dbydem. 
3. To e. an insurrection Fkoudb. 4. The only result 
..had been to e. the Under-Secretary for India L. 
Stkthin. Hence Exci’tedly adv. Exci'tive a. 
tending to e. 

Excitement (ekwrtmSnt). 1604. [f. Ex- 
cite v. +-ment.J I. The action of exciting , 
the fact of or state of being excited; excitation. 
Somewhat rare . 1830. 9. Path. A state of 

abnormal activity in any organ 1788. 8- Some- 
thing that excites; an incentive to action 
( arch.); an occasion of mental excitement 1604 

s. Thee, and propagation of motion Hkrsciikl. r 
T hee.it (Tractailanisinj caused in England Newman 

Exciter (ekaartoj). ME [1. as prec. + 
-er L] One who, or that which, excites; spec 
in Med., a stimulant. 

Exciting (eksaitiq), ppl. a. x8ix. [f. as 
prec.] That excites. Phr. E. cause : (chiefly 
Path.) that which immediately causes disease, 
etc.; opp. to predisposing cause. 
Exdco-motory (eksoirtnmdu'tori), a. 1836. 

[ f. Excitor + Motory,] Phys. Of or pertain- 
ing to the spinal group of nerves, composed of 
the excitor and the motor nerves. Often ap- 
plied to the reflex actions produced by these, 
var. Exci to-mo-tor. 

Excitor (eksai tfij, -ai). 1816. [f. Excite 
V., alter motor, .J a. ■* Exciter, b. An afferent 
nerve belonging to the spinal group. 

Exclaim (ekskl^i m), v. 1570. [ad. F. ex- 
c lamer, ad. L. exclamare , f. ex- 4 clatuare to 
call, shout.] 1. To cry out with sudden vehe 
mence; to cry out from pain, angci, delight, 
surprise, etc. Rarely wither/, ta. ttans. To 
proclaim loudly -1782. 

x. What makes you thus exclame 1 Hen. VI. iv. I. 
83. 'Spoke like an oiacle’, they all exclaimed 
Cowpxr. To c. against inconsistencies 186a Hence 
ExclaPm sb. outcry (rare). ExclaPmer. 

Exclamation (ekskl&rnfi'bn). ME [a.F., 
ad. L. exclamationcm ; see Exclaim v.J 1- 
The action of exclaiming; emphatic or vehe- 
ment outcry; clamour, vociferation. Also, an 
instance of this. 9 . A loud complaint or pro- 
test ; a ' vociferous reproach* (J.) ME. t8. 
Proclamation -1631. 4. a. Rhet. = Ecpho- 

nesis. 155a. b. Cram. « Interjection. 186a 

x. Huge exclamations burst abruptly out Stirling 
a. Exclamations against the follies.. of those things 
Dk Foe. 4. b. Note, point qf e., also (U.S.) E.-mark 
or joint = Note of Adntiratton\ see Admiration. 

Exclamative (eksklae-roAtiv), a. rare. 1730 
[f. L. exclamat- (see Exclaim v.) + -IVE.] Ex- 
clamatory. Hence Excla*matively adv. 

Exclamatory (cksklse mfiuri), a. 1593. 
[f. as prec. +-oky.J i. That exclaims, or 
vents itself in exclamation. 9. Pertaining to 
exclamation ; of the nature of, or containing 
an exclamation 171O. 

t. An intemperate and e. Sorrow Donnk. a. An • 
Of Geo. Eliot. Hence Exda*matorily adv. 

Exclude (ckskli£*d), v. ME lad. L. ex- 
clude re to shut out, f. ex-+claudere. ] x. trans 
To bar or shut out; to prevent the existence, 
occurrence, or use of; not to admit of. 9. To 
shutoff, debar from; topreclrde 1495. 8* To 

leave out, except ME 4. To put out, banish, 
expel ME 5. After X.. excludes e ova. To draw 
or put forth from (a receptacle); to hatch; also 
Jig. to give birth to ME 

x. To e. the pouer of the feende ME., lowd noises 
1598, all l’iuie 1604. a. And none but such from 
mercy I a Mii.t P. L . m. soa. 4, They excluded 
him out of their counaayk Elvot, 5. The method of 
excluding the Foetus 1754. 

Phr. Laiv of Excluded Middle, Third (Logic) 1 
the principle that between two contradictories, e.g. 
A and noi-A, no third or middle term i* possible— 
we must think either tbe one or the other ns existing 

Hence Exclu’der.onc who or that which excludes. 

Exclusion (eksk 1/7 flan). 1614. [ad. E 
exclusioH*m\ see Exclude.] i. The action of 
excluding, in various senses; see the verb, 0. 
The action of putting or thrusting forth from a 
receptacle (see Exclude v. 5) 1646. tg. The 
action of discharging (excrement). Also concr. 
excrement. -166 p 

x. His sad a. from the dores of Bliss Milt. The e. 
of tbe Bishops out of the House of Lords Ludlow. 
Phr. Method gf ExctuetonH*) 1 the process of discover- 
ing a cause, or the solution of a problem, by disprov- 
ing all hut one of the conceivable hypotheses. 

Hence Excla*uionanf a. of, pertaining to, or 
characterised by a Ezeltralonef, one who up* 


* (anm). a (pass), on (lowd). v (art), f (Fr. chrt). 9 (ever), si (/.eye). 9 (Fr. can da Vie), i (srt). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gp t}« 
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hold* e. Exclu'aioniam, the character, manners, 
or principles of an exdosionist. Exeltt'sioniat. one 
who favours e. 1 esp. (Eng. Hist.) a supporter of the 
Exclusion Bill. 

Exclusive (ekakltf'siv). 1515. [ad. med.L. 
exclusions, f. exclus-, excluder e\ see -ive.] 

A. adj. i. That excludes; tdebarring from 
participation; not admitting of the existence or 
presence of, not including. Also quasi-ofo. 
(and adv.) So as to exclude. 9. Excluding all 
but what is specified 1581. 3. Single, sole 1790. 
4. Disposed to resist the admission of outsiders 
to membership of a body, social intercourse, 
etc. 1822, b. Of a pattern exclusively claimed 
by a particular establishment 1901. 

x. An E. Voice 1706. On grounds.. not e. of each 
other Burkk. quasi-a</r\ From 95th Decemb. last e. 
1679 a. E. propositions Watts. The English E. 
particles are, one, only, alone, exclusively, etc. 1864. 
Phr. E. dealing', the practice of dealing^only wttn 
certain special tradesmen. 3. The e. channel Burkk. 
4 - The literary class is usually proud and e. Emerson. 

B. sb. 1. An exclusive proposition or particle. 

(Cf. A. a.) 1533. 9. An exclusive person 1895. 

Hence Exckraively adv . in an e. + sense or 
manner; solely. Excltraiveneas. Excluaiv- 
lam, systematic exclusiveness. Exclueiviat. 
one who maintains the e. validity (of a theory). 

Exclu-sory (ekskl£*sori), a. 1585. [ad. 
late L. exclusorius ; see Exclude v. and -ORY\] 
= Exclusive A. t. Const, of. 
fExco-ct, v. 1563. [f. L. excoct- f excoquere , 
f. ex- + coqucre to boil, melt.] 1. To extract 
by heat -1671. 9 . To drive off the moisture 

of; to elaborate -171a Hence tExco'ction, 
extraction or elaboration by heat. 

Excogitate (ckskp*d3itrit), v. 1530. ff. L. 
excogitat-, excogitate to find out by thinking ; 
see Cogitate.] z. trans. To think out; to 
contrive, devise. Ho. intr. = Cogitate. 
1630. 

1. We here e. no new, no occult principle Sia W. 
Hamilton. Hence Exco>glta*tion, the action, or 
result, of excogitating. 

fExcomme-nge v . 150a. [ — (ult.) L. ex- 
communicate .] To excommunicate -1641. 
Hence tExcomme'ngement. 
fExco-mmune, v. 1483. [ad. F. excommu - 
met, ad. L. excommun:care.'\ To Excom- 
municate; transf. to exclude from -16^4. 

transf. Poets.. were excommuti'd Plato’s Common 
Wealth Gayton. 

Excommunicate (ckskffim /7 -nikrit), v. 
1526. [f. late L. excommunicate , cxcommuni • 
care lit. ' to put out of the community *, f. ex- 
+ communis \ see Communicate.] Reel . To 
cut off from communion ; to exclude, by an 
authoritative sentence, from the communion of 
the Church, or from religious rites. Also 

tranf 

transf. He was excommunicated | put out of the 
pale of the school Lamb. 

Hence Excommu*nicable a. liable, or deserving, 
to be excommunicated ; punishable by excommutnca* 
tion. Excommunicant, one who excommunicates 
or is excommunicated. a Excomnm’nicative a. 
that excommunicates 4 disposed to a Excommn’* 
nicator. Ex communicatory a. of or pertaining 
to excommunication t excommumcative. 

Excommunicate (eksk/fmiM’nik^t). 1596. 

(ad, L. excommunicatus ; see prec.] 

A. fa. pple . and ppl. a. Excommunicated 
(arch.). 

Phr. E. things (tr. Heb. Iprem) \ objects devoted 
to destruction. 

B. sb. An excommunicated person 1569. Also 
transf. 

Excommunication (cksk^roitfnikFi-Jan). 

1494. [ad. late L. ex comm unicat ion em; see 
Excommunicate vJ) 1. Reel. The action of 
excluding an offender from the sacraments 
(lesser excommunication ), or from all commu- 
nication with the Church or its members ( greater 
«.). Also transf. n. Short for 1 sentence of ex- 
communication ’ 1647. 

a. The Pope fulminated an e. against him Kinoslst. 
So tExcommu'nton. Milt. 

Excoriate (eksk 6 **ri,#«t), v. 1497* [ f - L 

excoriate, •xcoriare to strip off the hide, £ cx- 
+foriuM.] ti- trans. To flay -1826. a. To 
remove parts of the skin, etc., from; esp. Path. 
by the use of corrosives, abrasion, etc. 1497. 
Also transf. and Jig. 3 - To strip or peel off 
(the skin) 1547. 

f. To prevent . .the matter.. from exooriatlng the 


•kin Gooch. Hence Exco*rlmble a. that may be 
rubbed or stripped off. Exco*rlate pple. arch. 
haying the skin or rind rubbed or stripped oft 
Excoriation (eksk6*ri,/Kan). 1447. [f. 
Excoriate v.\ see -ation. J 1. The action 

or excoriating; the state of being excoriated. 
Also fig. 9. An excoriated place; a sore 1540. 
a. He bad a grievous e. behind, with riding post 

'Excorticate (eksk^itik*«0,e. 1600. [f.L. 
ex- + cortic- stem of cortex bark + -ATE s . ] trans. 
To pull or strip off the bark or shell from. Also 
fig- Hence ExcoTtica'tion. 
l Excreation. 1556. [ad. L. ex(s)creationem, 
ex(s)creare, (f. ex- + screare to hawk, hem).] 
The action of coughing or spitting out; ex- 
pectoration -1620. 

Excrement 1 (e-kskrJment). 1533. [a. F. 
ex crime nt , ad, L. excrementum what is sifted 
out, f. (ult .) ex- + cemere.] ti. That which re- 
mains after sifting; the lees, refuse -1698. 9. 

Phys. 4 That which is cast out of the body by 
any of the natural emunctories ' (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.); esp , the alvine faeces 1533. Also fig. 
fE’Xcrement 2. 1549. [ad. L. exerrmentum, 
f. (ult.) ex- + crescere to grow.] 1. That which 
grows out or forth; an outgrowth. Also fig. 
-1705. 9 . abstr, Growth, augmentation -1609. 

x. It will please bis Grace.. to dallie with my e., 
with my mustachio L. L. L. v. i. 109. 

Excremental (ekskr/me-nt&I), afi 1574. 
[f. Excrement a + -al.] +i. Pertaining to, or 
consisting of, dregs or refuse matter -1669. a. 
Fxcrementitious 2. 1574. 
Excreme-ntal, a. 2 rare. 1644. [f- Excre- 
ment 3 + -AL.] Of the nature of an outgrowth 
or excrescence -1656. 

Her whiteness© is but an excrementall whiten esse 
Milt. 

Excrementitial (ekskn'mentrj^l), a. 1690. 
[f. as next.) *= next. 

Excrementitious (ekskr/menti-fos), a. 
1586. [f. L,. excrementum Excrement* + -OUS.J 
ti. Of the nature of dregs or refuse matter 
-1661. 9. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or 

arising from excrement 1586. So tExcremeii- 
tuons a. 

fExcreme-ntive, a. [f. Excrement * + 
-ive.] Fitted to carry off or discharge excre- 
ment. Feltham. 

fExcrememtize, v. 1670. [f. as prec. + 

-ize.] intr. To void excrements. 
fExcre*8ce, -crea-ae, v. 1570. [ad. L. ex- 
crescere.] intr. To grow out or forth; to con- 
stitute an excrescence -1691. 

Excrescence (ekskre*s£ns). 1533. [ad. L. 
ex crescent ia, f. excrescentem ; see prec. and 
-ENCE .1 i. tThe action of growing out or 
forth. Also, abnormal increase. -1752. b. Exu- 
berance (now rare). 1629. 9. A natural out- 
growth or appendage 1633. 3. An abnormal, 

morbid, or disfiguring outgrowth. Also transf. 
and fig. 1548. 

x. The e. of Insects Hals. b. Excrescences of joy 
Jkr. Taylor. 3. Tumours, wens, and preternatural 
excrescences Blukrlsy. So Excre*acency t ex- 
crescent state or condition t excrescence. 

Excrescent (ekskre*s< 5 nt), a. 1609. [*d. L. 
excrescentem pr. pple.; see Excrescb *».] ti. 
That grows out -1843, 9. Growing abnormally; 
constituting an excrescence; redundant 1633. 
3* Gram. Of a sound in a word : Due only to 
euphony, and of no etymological value 1868. 

a. We pare off such c. blemishes that the body may 
be perfect T. Adams. The e., or the superinduced 
population >8 ?a. So Excreacemtial a, (in sense ak 
tExcre-SsiotL 1610. [irreg. f. L. excrescere.] 
An outgrowth; « Excretion * -1647. 

I Excreta (ekskrrti). 1857. [L. ; see Ex- 
crete.] Excreted matters; now esp. the faeces 
and urine. 

Excrete (ekskrf-t), v. i6ao. [£ L. excrel-, 
txcemere, f. ex- + cemere to separate. ] x. trans. 
To separate and expel from the system; to dis- 
charge 1668. Also absol . tn. Of drugs, etc. : 
To cause the excretion of -1651. 

s. Certain plants e. sweet juice Darwin, a, T hay 
loose the belly and e. out choler Vsmnbx. Hence 
Excre'tive a. having the power of excreting or 
promoting excretion. 

Excretin [ekskrltin). Also-tae. 1854. 
[f. as prec. +-IN.] Chem. A crystalline body, 


C, 0 H Si O, obtained by exhausting fresh excre- 
ments with boiling alcohol. 

Excretion * (ekskri-pn). 1605. [ad. L. ex- 
cretionem ; see Excrete.] i. The action or 
process of excreting. 9 . concr. T hat which is 
separated and ejected from the body 1630. 

1. E. of urine Kay, of the Blood 173a. 
fExcre-tion ' l . 1612. [f. U ex crescere ; see 
Exchesce.) =» Excreme n; a , Excrescence, 
AIs o fig. -1725. 

Excretolic ^ekskrttp*lik),a. 1867. [f. Ex- 
CKET-IN + -ol + -IC.] Chem. In Excretolic 
acid : a fatty ncid obtained from the alcoholic 
extract of human exciements. 

Excretory (ckskrx'tari, e*kskrstari). 1681. 
[f. L. excret- (see Excrete v ) + -ory.] 

A. adj. Having the function of excreting; 
pertaining to excretion. 

B. sb. An excretory vessel or duct 1715. 
fExcriminate, v. rare. 1661. [f. L. cx- + 
crimin - stem of crimen charge + -ate *. ] trans , 
To clear from an imputation -1796. 

Excruciate (ekskr*-fi,eit), v. 1570. [f.L. 
excruciat -, excruciate, 1 . ex- intensive + cruciate 
to torment, f. crucem cross.) To subject to 
torture, put on the rack; hence, to cause intense 
pain or anguish to (often hypes bolical). 

They .. by pining and excruciating their bodies, 
liue in hell here on earih N as he. To e. the mind 
with cares 1655. Hence Excru'ciable a. liable to, 
or deserving of, torment. tExcru'ciate ppl. a. ex- 
cruciated t excruciating. Excrucla*tlon, the action 
of Lauring or the state of suffering extreme pain. 

Excruciating (ek&kr«‘Ji,*iUi) ),///. a. 1664. 
[f. prec.] That excruciates or causes extrema 
pain or anguish; agonising. Often hyperbolical. 

E, deaths 1833. An e. chorus 1876. Hence Ex- 
cru'ciatingly adv. 

Excubanf (ckskiwb&nt), a. [ad. L. exet* 
bantem, excubare to lie on guard, f. ex- + cubare.] 
Keeping watch. Peacock. So tExcuba-tion, 
the action of keeping guard. (Diets.) *[Ex- 
cu'bltor, a sentinel. G. White. 

Exculpate (e*ksk#lp«tt v ekskr-lp^U), v. 16561. 
[f. Ex- frep + L. culpa + -ate *. Cf. med.L. 
excu/patio.] z. trans. To free from blame; to 
clear from an accusation or blame. 9. Of 
things : ta. To justify '*706. b. To furnish 
ground for exculpating 1783. 

s. The latter stood exculpated on both chargee 
Grots, a. b. Evidence, which may .. tend to .. * 
every person Burkk. Hence ExcuTpable a capable 
of being exculpated (rare). Exc tripate ppl. a. 
declared guiltless. Exculpa’tion, the action of 
exculpating from blame, or from a crime 1 that which 
exculpates 1 an excuse, a vindication. ExetrlpO* 
tive. Exculpatory adjs. adapted or intended to e, 

fExcur (cks|k^*i), v . rare. 1656. [ad. L. 
excurrerej] intr. To go out or forth; to di- 
gress; to go to an extreme -1672. 

Excurrent (ck*kirr£nt), a. 1826, [ad. L. 
cxcurrcntem. j 1. That runs out or forth 
9. Affording an exit 1854. 3* &<>*• a. (See 

quot.) 1835. b - Projecting beyond the tip or 
margin, as when the midrib of a leaf is con- 
tinued beyond the apex 1847. 

s. The residue, .is carried out by the e. water x88jt 

3. a. Excurrent 1 in which th«* axis remains always 
in the centre, all the other part» being regularly dis- 
posed round it ; as the stem of abies Limdlky. 

Excurse (ekbk*i*is). w. 1748. [f. L. excurs- s 
see Excur.] z. intr. To run off, wander* 
digress. a. To make, or go upon, an ex- 
cursion 1775. 8- To journey through. (Diets.) 

Excursion (ckskfl*ijan). 1574. [ad. L. ex- 
cursionem ; see Excur. J +1. The action of 
running out or forth; escape from bounds; 
hence formerly concr. : Anytning that runs out 
or projects -185a. ta .fig. An outburst; a sally 
(of wit) ; an escapade -1793. tg. Mil . A sally, 
sortie, raid -1701. 4. A journey from any 

place with the intention of returning to it. Also 
fig. 1665. b. transf. in Physics, etc.: One 
movement of any body or particle in oscillating 
or alternating motion; the length of such a 
movement 1799. 3. spec. A journey for pleasure 
or health. Now often s A pleasure-trip taken 
by a number of persons. 1779. 0. Deviation 

from a definite path or course; ta digression 
x 574* 7* ottrib. (sense 5), as in e.-traim, eta 

1850. 

«. What roaring of fiooddes, what a. of liners 1579, 

4. A long aeronautic e. 1816, fig. An e. into the 
historical domain Barca, 5, A delightful e. on tha 
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lak* 183a. 6 . Pardon this long e. on this subject 

Baxter. 

Hence Excursion 0 . intr. to make, or go on, an 
e. Excirrsion&l a. of or pertaining to an e. fEx- 
ctrrsioner, Excursionist, one who goes on an e. l 
one who travels by an entrain t also (< colloq.) an e.- 
agent. Excu*rsionize v. intr. to make, or go on, 
an e. 

Excursive (ekskSusiv), a . 1673. [f. L. 
excurs - ppl. stem (see Excuk) + -ive.] 1. Of 
the nature of an excursion. Of reading, etc. : 
Desultory, a. Capable of, or addicted to, ex- 
cursions; also, digressive 1744. 
s. Johnson's e. reading Southey, a. An intelligence 
..e., vigorous, and diligent Johnson. E. black cattle 
Scott. Hence Exctrraive-ly adv., -ness. 

Excursus (eksknusds). PI. excursus, (now 
usually) excursuses. 1803. [a- L-: see Excur.] 
i. A dissertation appended to a work, in which 
some point is discussed at length. 9. A digres- 
sion 1845. 

Excurvation(ekskzu v/^Jan). 1877. [f. Ex- 
pref. k + Curvation. 1 A curving or bending 
outwards. 

Excurved (ekskfrivd), ppl. a. 1884. [f. 

Ex- preff * Curved.] Curved outwards, as 
antennae. 

Excusable (ekskii 7 *z&b’l), a. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. excusabilis; see Excuse 0.] That may 
be excused; deserving to be acquitted; ad- 
mitting of palliation. 

The cxcuseablest kind of pagans Howell. An e. 
curiosity Lytton. Hence Excu'sableness. Ex- 
cusably adv. 

Excusal (ekskitt'zAl). Now rare. 1584. [f. 
Excuse v. + -al. J The act or fact of excusing. 
tExcusa*tion. ME. [a. F , ad. L. excusa - 
tionem ; see Excuse.] x. The action of ex- 
cusing or defending -1677. 9 . Release from a 

duty, obligation, etc. -1540. 3. ■= Excuse 

sb. a, 3. -i6ba. 

Excuse (ek skip's), sb. ME. [a. OF. excuse , 
t ex\ scree \ see Excuse v.] x. The action of 
excusing; justification, indulgence; pardon; 
release. 9 . That which is offered as a reason 
for being excused; occas., a (mere) pretext 
1500. 3. That which serves to excuse, or to 

extenuate (a fault or offence) ; esp . in phr. with- 
out e. 1494. 

x. Hcnt e with denial vain and coy e. Milt. Lyddite 
18. He pray’d e. for mirth broke short Scott, a. A 
bad e. is better, they say, then none at all Gosson. 
3. My Nephewes trespasse . . hath the e. of youth 
Shaks. Hence Excu'seless a. without e. 
Excuse (ekskifi'z), v. [ME. escusen, ex- 
cuscn, ad. OF. escuser, excuser, ad. L. excusare, 
f. ex- + causa Cause, charge.] 

L x. trans. To offer an apology for (a person); 
to seek to extemute (a fault). Also absol. 
*f*9. To maintain the innocence of (a person); 
to justify (an action) -1696. 3. To obtain ex- 

emption or release for ME.; +to decline with 
apologies -1754. t4- To screen, exempt -17H. 

5. To serve as an exculpation for 1538. b. In 
pass. : To be held blameless ME. 

x. To e. a step, which it is not possible to justify 
17Q3. 3- Clarence e. me to the King my Brother 

3 lien. VI, v. v. 46. 4. Faults he took upon him to 

e. others Stefle. 5. The wife’s presence will not e. 
the husband Addison. 

II. 1. To accept a plea in exculpation of ; to 
judge indulgently; to overlook, condone ME. 
9. To free from a task, obligation, etc.; to dis- 
pense from payment, etc. ME 3. ‘ To remit; 
not to exact* (j.) 1646. 

x. He is totally Excused, for the reason next before 
alledged Hobbes. E. my glove, Thomas Sheridan. 
Phr. E. me (colloq,): used parenthetically to carry 
off a strong expression, to indicate politely a difference 
of opinion, in addressing a stranger, or in inteirupting 
the speech of another, a. He was excused the entrance- 
fee (mod.). 3. 1 beg you to e. my waiting on you for 
a little while 1736. Hence E'xcusator/an excuser ; 
esp. a person officially authorized to present an excuse. 
Excusatory a . tending, or intended, to e. ; apolo- 
getic. Excu*ser t one who excuses ; one who ex- 
tenuates (a fault). 

fExcu-ss, v. 1570. [f. L. ex cuss-, excut ere , 

f. ex- + quatere to shake. J x. trans. To shake 

off, get rid of -1668. 9. To shake out; hence, 

to discuss -1726. 3. Mod. Civ. Law , To seize, 
take in execution 1726. 

+Excu -ssion. 1607. [ad. L. excussionem ; 
see prec.] x. The action of shaking off or 
getting rid of -1698. 9. Mod. Civ . Law. 

Seizure of goods for debt, etc. -1796. 
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Ex dlv., abbrev. Ex dividend : see Ex 
prep. 2. 

Exeat (e*ksx, set). 1485. [L. ; - 1 let (him) 
go out ’ ; see Exit. ] 

|| A. In L. use as vb. A stage direction; 
« Liter Exrr. (So also E’xeant, * let (them) 
go out’; « later Exeunt.) 

B. sb. x. A permission to leave the diocese* 
granted to a priest by the bishop 1730. 9. A 

permission for temporary absence, as in colleges, 
religious houses, etc. 1727, 

Execrable (e’ksJkr&b’l), a. ME. [ad. L. 
execrabihs , (exsecrabilis), l. execrari (exsecrari) t 
see Execrate.] +i. Expressing or involving 
a curse ; hence, of an imprecation : Fearful 
-1630. 9. Deserving to be cxeciated ; detest- 

able ; taccursed ; f horrifying. Often hyper- 
bolical. 1490. 

a. That e. Fraternity of Blasphemers Berkeley. 
The e. image of this scene Foster. Wlmt e. weather 
Miss Braddon. Hence E*xecrableness. E*xe< 
crably adv. 

Execrate (e-ks/kr^t), v. 156 r. [f. L. exe- 
crate ( exsecrat -), execrari, f. ex- + sacra re to 
devote religiously, f. sacrum (sacer).] +i. trans. 
To pronounce a curse upon ; to declare accursed 
(rare) -1691. 9. To imprecate evil upon ; to 

abhor, detest 1561. 3. intr . To utter curses 

1786. 

a. To c. the klolatris of the Chaldeans 1561, their 
lot C owrER. SoExecra tionlate ME. E*xecrative 
a. of nr pertaining to execration iprone to execration ; 
characterized by an execration. Execrativelya^v. 
E'xecrator. E’xecratory a. of or pertaining to 
execration; of the nature of an execration; \tb. 'a 
formulary of execrations ’ (Todd). 

Exect, etc. : see Exsect, etc. 

Executant (eksc-kiutant). 1858. [a. F. 

exicutant , pr. pple. of exicuter to Execute.] 

A. adj. That performs (music) 1865. 

B. sb. Any one who executes, or performs ; 
esp. a musical performer. IlcnceExe’cutancy, 
c. power. 

Execute (e-ksfleuzt), v. ME. [ad. F. ex/- 
cuter , ad. med.L. executare, f. L. ex(s)ecut- ppl. 
stem of ex(\)equi lit. 'to follow out’, f. ex- + 
sequi. j 1. To follow out, carry into effect ; to 
give effect to. 9. To cany out, perform (a 
plan, work, movement, etc.) 1477; tto celebrate 
(religious service, etc.) -1737. 3. Law. To go 

through the formalities necessary to the validity 
of. Hence, to complete and give validity to, 
as by signing, sealing, etc. 1737. 4. To fulfil, 

discharge (an office, a function). Also formerly 
t absol. or intr . ME. 5. To carry out the design 
of (a work of art or skill) ; to perform (a piece 
of music) 1735. 6. To put to death in pursu- 

ance of a sentence; hence, tto put to death, 
kill (rare) 1483. 

1. To e. the biddyng of the Kyng Lvnc., his enuye 
Caxton, a Testament 1641, the sentence of the law 
Prescott. a. Moreau executed a change of front 
Alison. 3. To e. a treaty of peace Wellington, a 
mortgage Crump. c. I saw executed in marble the 
Mercury and the Hope B’nkss Bunsen. 6 Sir 
Thomas Hlontc and all the other prysoners were 
executed Hall. 

Hence Executable a. that can be executed, per- 
formed, or carried out. tE’XCCUte///. a. executed. 
E'xecuter - Executor i. 

Execution (eks/ki/rjan). [ME. execucton , 
a. AK., ad. L. exec u tionem ; sec Execute v. J 
z. The action of carrying out or carrying into 
effect ; accomplishment ; tthe giving effect to. 
-1659. 9. The manner in which a plan, piece 

of music, etc. is executed 1534. b. Excellence 
of execution 1795. 3. The performance or 

fulfilment of (an office or function) 1576. t4- 

Executive ability -x6oi. g. Effective action, or 
its result. Alsoyf^. 1588. 6. Law. The due 

performance of all formalities, as signing, scal- 
ing, etc., necessary to give validity to a legal 
instrument 1776. 7. The enforcement by the 

sheriff of the judgement of a court 1503. b. 
Short for Writ of Execution 1777. 8. The in- 

fliction of fcjp. capital) punishment in pursu- 
ance of a judicial sentence ME. 9. ' The 
ravaging and destroying of a country that re- 
fuses to pay contribution ' (Smyth). Also mili- 
tary e. 1618. 

1. His intention and e. are not very near each other 
Johnson. To put the law in e. Goldsm. 4. He was 
a man of much valour ande. Holland. 5. The shot 
. .did great e. Prescott. 7. Writ of e . : the process 
under which the sheriff is commanded to execute a 
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judgement. 8. The small Remainder of his Ear* 
left after his first E. W. Prynne. 

Execu tioneering, ppl. a . That executes 

(criminals). Lamb. 

Executioner (eks/kiA-Jbnai). 1561. [f. 
Execution sb .] 1. One who executes (a plan, 

law, justice, tthe duties of an office, etc.) 1587. 
9. gen. One who carries out a (capital) sentence 
1501. 3. transf. and Jig. One who puts another 

to death 1594. 

Executive (eksekitftiv). 1646. See Exe- 
cute v. +-IVE. Cf. F. exicutif. ] 

A. adj. 1 1. Operative. 9. + Active, or (U.S.) 

skilful, in execution 1708. 3. Pertaining to 

execution ; having the function of executing; 
esp. as concerned with carrying out the laws, 
decrees, and judicial sentences; opp. to ‘judi- 
cial ’ and ’ legislative ' 1649. 4. Of or per- 

taining to the Executive (see B. 1) 1811. 

3. The e. government could undertake nothing great 
without the support of the Commons Macaulay. 
Hi* nee Executively adv. 

B. sb. 1. r i hat Dranch of the government 

which is charged with the execution of the laws 
1790. b. The person or persons in whom the 
supreme executive magistracy of a country or 
state is vested. Chiefly U.S. 1787. 9. transf. 

Any administrative body 1868. 

1. b. That a national e. to consist of a single person 
be instituted 'Jml. Eed. Lonv. (1819) 89. 

Executor (eks-, egzc’kirftai in sense 3, 
e ksfkimaj in sense 1). ME. [a. AK. execu- 
tour, a. L. cx(s)ccutorcm ; see Execute v.) i. 
One who executes or carries out ; an agent, 
doer. Now rare cxc. in Law. +a. -- Execu- 
tioner -1614. 3. A person appointed by a 

testator to execute or give effect to his will alter 
his decease. Also transf. and 1 fig. ME. 

z. Such basene* Had neuer like E. Temp. in. i. 13. 
a. Hen. V, 1. ii. 303. Hence Exe cuto’rlal a. of or 
pertaining to an e. ; executive. Exe’cutorship. 
Executory (ekse*ki atari). 1483. [nd. L. 
ex(s)ecutorius\ see prec. Cf. F. cxdcutoire .] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the execution 

of a command, decree, law, etc. 1658. b. Of a 
law, etc. : In force, operative 1483. 9. «■ Exe- 
cutive A. 3. 1649. 3. Law. Designed to take 

or capable of taking effect only at a future time. 
Opp. to Executed. 1592. 

z. The question is only e , not declarative 1658. a. 
Mere e. agents of the British Government 1829. 3. 

An e. contract Blackstone, trust J . Powki.u 

B. sb. ti. Executorship (rare) 1496. 2. 

An executive body (see Executive B. 2) 1868. 

Executrix (eksekidftriks). PI. -trixes 

(triks. z), -trices (tristz). 1502. [a. med.L. ] A 
woman appointed by a testator to execute his 
will. vars. Exe’cutress, fExexutrice. 

Exe de, v. 1669. [f.L.exedere.] trans. 
To eat out, corrode -1754. So E*xedent a 
‘eating up; consuming; ulcerating’ (Syd. Soc. 
I. ex.). 

IfExedra, exhedra (e*ks/dr&, eksf dra). PI. 
-dres. 1706. [a. L. exedra, f. Gr. i£- + tdpa 

a seat.] z. Ancient A rchit. The portico of the 
palaestra or gymnasium in which disputations 
were held ; also, in private houses, the pastas 
or vestibule. 9. The Apsis, or bishop’s throne 
172 5. 3. A porch or chapel, or a recess in a 

wall, which projects 1850. 

Exegesis (eksftlgf'sis). 1619. [a. Gr. 
yrjau, f. (ult.) l£- out + ifyUoOat to guide, lead.] 
x. Explanation, exposition; esp. the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures 1823. +2. Algebra. 

Extraction of roots out of adfected equations 

-MTegete (e'ksfdgft). 1730. [ad. Gr. ^17- 
yrjrlfs an interpreter; see prec.J An expounder, 
interpreter, var. Exege’tist. 

Exegetlc (eksM^e’tik). 1655. [ad. Gr. 
^ 777 * see Exegesis. 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
Exegesis or interpretation ; esp. of the Scrip- 
tures; expository. Const, of 

B. sb. 1 . — Gr. IfayrjTiKTi {j^X vv i)t the art oi 

interpretation 1838. 9. pi. (after Gr. rd ^1777- 

n*d) that branch of theology which deals with 
the interpretation of the Scriptures 1838. 

Hence Exege'tical a. * Exkgetic A. Exe* 
ge*tica21y adv, 

Exembryonate (ekse»mbri^hA), a . 1866. 


f (izuzn). a (pas«). au (b«d). v (c«t). { (Ft. chef). 9 (ever). ®i (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can de vie), ft (ss't). i (Psyche). 9 (whet). 9 (got). 
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[See Ex- pr*fS\ Bot . Not containing an em- 
bryo, as cryptogams. 

Exemplar (egze*mpl&i), sb. [ME. exem- 
plaire, a. OF.; see Examplar.] 1. A model 
for imitation; an example. Formerly also, ta 
Sampler. a. An archetype whether real or 
ideal 1618. 3. An instance ; a parallel 1677. 

4. A type, specimen 2656. 5. A copy of a book, 
etc. 1539* 

1. Intimate converse with the great E. 1744. 4> 

Sisyphus, the legendary e. of cunning Thirlwall. 

tExcmplar, a. 1475. [ad. L. exemplaris , 
f. exemplum . j * Exemplary a., in various 
senses -1739. 

Exemplarily (see Exemplary), adv. x6i t. 
[f. Exemplary a.\ ti. In senses of Exem- 
plary 2, 4 -1703. a. By way of deterrent 
example 1627. 3. So as to deserve imitation 

x6ix. 

a. Some he punisheth e. In the world Hakswilz, 

3. E. religious Donne. So Exemplariness. 
Exemplarity (egzemplae'riti), 1619. [f. L. 

exemplar* -rrY.J 1. Exemplariness. to. The 
quality or fact 01 acting as a deterrent example 
-1660. 

Exemplary (egze--, e-gzempl&ri). 1589. 
[f. late il exemplaris , f. exemplum .] 

A. adj. ti. Of or pertaining to an example 
or examples -1822. 2. That may serve as a 

type or an illustration 1614. 8. Fit to serve as 

a deterrent 1603. 4 - Serving or fit to serve as 

an example or pattern 1589. 

а. The two Cato's are e. instances 1683. 3. E. 

severity 1809, damages Bryce. 4. An e. parish priest 
Macaulay. 

1 B. adv. In an e. manner or degree -1772. 
f Exemplary , sb. ME. [ ad. L. exemplarium . ] 
1. A type; a typical instance; an example 
•1583. 2. A copy of a book; a transcript (of a 

writing) -1706. 

Exemplification (egzemplifik^'Jan). 154a. 
fa. AF„ ad. mcd.L. exe mpliJicationem\ see Ex- 
emplify.] 1. The action of exemplifying; 
showing or illustrating by example 1548. 2. 

That which exemplifies ; an illustration ; an 
example 1582. 3. An attested copy or tran- 

script of a record, etc. 1542. 

Exemplificative (egze*mplifik&tiv), a. 1826. 
[See next. | Tending to exemplify ; furnishing 
an example. 

Exemplify (egze’mplifoi), v. ME [ad. 
med.L. excmplijicare , f. exemplum and -Jicare ; 
see -fy.] fi. trans. To instruct by example 
-1513. ta. To make an example of -1642. 
t3*. To set an example of -1673. 1*4. To fashion 
after an example -1681. +5. To adduce as 

an example -1794. 8. a. To illustrate by ex- 

amples; to be or serve as an example of. (The 
current sense.) ME. b. intr. To quote instances 
in illustration 158a. 7. tTo copy -1709 ; to 

make an attested copy of (a legal document) 
under seal 1523. 

б . a. The rules I sent you concerning the hyper- 
bola I cannot well e. Barkow. The roads to the High- 
lands e.the correctness of this remark M c Culloch. 

Bence ExcmpHfl'ablc a. that may be exempli- 
fied. Exe*mpliner. 

Exempt (egzempt). ME [a. F., ad. L. 
exempt us, exitnere to take out, f. ex- + emere. ] 

A. pple. and adj. 2. ~ exempted pa. pple and 

ppl. adj. (see Exempt v.) 2. Not subject to 

superior authority; privileged, as an exempt 
monastery. Now Hist. 1460. 3. Freed from ; 

not exposed or subject to ME. 4. Clear, free 
from (a defect, stain, etc.) 1586. 

x. Blessed Sleep 1 in which e. From our tired Selves 
long hours we he Holland. 3. To live c. From 
Heav’na high jurisdiction Milt. P. L. ii. 318. E 
from the frost Evelyn. Passions Stbki k, public con. 
cerns and duties 1794. from serving in the militia 1853. 

4. From custom's evil taint e. and pure Shbllby. 

B. sb. z. An exempted person 1846. 9. Peel. 

A person or establishment not subject to epis- 
copal jurisdiction. Now Hist. 1*532. 3. tA 

sub- officer of cavalry -1739 ; also, » Exon, 
q. v. 1700. 

Exempt (egze-mn), v. Pa. pple. exempt 
ME [ad. F. exempter , f. exempt adj.; see 
prec.] tz. trans. To take out or away; to re- 
move; to single out -1648 fa. To omit ; to 
except -1731. ts- To debar from something 
-1639. 4, To grant to (a person, etc.) immu- 


nity or freedom from a liability to which others 
are subject ME. 

a. Thy worth and skill exempts thee from the 
throng Milt. Sonn. xiii. 4. To e. from paying 
tribute 1573, ^ rom t ^ e lurisdtetion of the Bishop 
Fullkr, from the general law 1839, military service 
Lane, the penalties of their crimes Froudk. So 
Exe*mptlle a. that may be taken out. {Exempt!*- 
tioua a. separable. Exe*mptive a. tending to pro- 
cure exemption. 

Exemption (egze*m p Jan). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. exemptionem ; see prec.] z. The action of 
exempting; the state of being exempted. 2. 
immunity from a liability, obligation, penalty, 
law, or authority ; freedom ME. 8. Freedom, 
immunity from a defect, disadvantage, or weak- 
ness 1662. 

a. We take Liberty, for an e. from Lawes Hobbes. 
An e. from punishment already incurred is a pardon 
Bentham. 3. E. from humane frailty H bylin. 

|| Exence phalus eks,ense-f 4 l£s). PI. -li. 
1884. [mod.L., f. Gr. out + lyuitpakot 
brain.] A term for ‘a monstrosity in which 
the brain lies wholly or chiefly outsidethe cranial 
cavity at the back of a very flattened head ' 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Exenterate (ekse*nt 2 r*it), v. 1607. [f. L. 
ex enterat-, exert te rare, f. ex- + Gr. Ivrtpou 
intestine ; cf. Gr. Ifmepifav. | To take out 
the entrails or internal parts of; to eviscerate, 
disembowel. Now only fig. or transf. 

tfonsf. They unlawfully e. and eate out the bowels 
of uoore mens purses J. Cotton. Hence Exe'nte- 
rate ppl. a. exenterated. Exentera'tlon, the action 
orprocess of exenterating. 

Exenteritis (cks^niSrei-tis). 1847. [f. Ex- 
pref* + Enteritis. ] Path. Inflammation of 
the outer coat of the intestines. 

Exequatur (eks/kw/i-tflj) 1788. [a. L. ; 
= ‘he may perform’; see Execute.] 1. An 
official recognition of a consul or commercial 
agent by the government of the country to which 
he is accredited, authorizing him to exercise his 
functions. a. An authorization granted by a 
sovereign for the publication of Papal bulls, etc. 
Hence, the necessity of such authorization. 2859. 

Exequy (e'ksfkwi), now always in pi. 
exequies (e-ksfkwiz). ME. [a. OF., a. L. 
ex{s)equias, acc. of ex(s)equix pi., lit. ' train of 
followers', f. exsequi to follow out.] Funeral 
rites; occas., funeral train, bier. Formerly 
sing.’, with pi. in sense ‘ funerals ’ 

The F.. of Joan Queen of. Spayne Wood. His 
efeequies were solemnized with great pomp 1771- 
Hence Exe’quial, fExe*quioua adjs. of or pertain- 
ing to a funeral. 

tExerce,v. Chiefly Sc. ME. [a. OF. exercer , 
ad. E ex ercene.] 1. trans. To Exercise -1578. 
a. To employ; to discipline, train -1596. So 
tExeTcent a. exercising, practising. 

Exercise (eksaisaiz), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
exercice : — L. exercitium , f. exercere to drive out 
of an enclosure, set to work, f. ex- out + arcere 
to shut up.] 1. The action of exercising ; the 
condition or being in active operation. ta. 
Habitual employment -1738. 3. The practice 

(of virtues or vices, or of any particular kind of 
conduct); the execution of (functions) ME. 4. 
The performance of rites and ceremonies, wor- 
ship, etc. 1658. +5. The training or drilling of 

scholars, troops, etc. -1819. 6. Practice for 

the sake of training or improvement, either 
bodily, mental, or spiritual ; also, a painful 
mental struggle (now rare) ME. 7. Bodily ex- 
ertion with a view to Its effect on the subject, 
esp. in the way of health ME 8. That which 
is done for the sake of attaining proficiency, for 
training bodv or mind, or as a test of pro- 
ficiency or skill 1 533. 9. A religious observance ; 
an act of worship] a. discourse 1560. 

1. Their conversation is merely an e. of the tongue 
Butler. The e. of the judge's discretion 1890. 3. 

The e. of Trades Hobbes, of cruelty 1773. 4. The E. 
of the Confession of Auxbourgh 1658. 5. A Camp of 
e. 1819. 6. An army of e. was assembled on the 

Gwalior frontier Stocquelsr. 7. By e. . .the health 
of man is preserued Elyot. Pnr. Horse-, open air, 
walking , etc., e. 8. The public exercises for a degree 
Emerson. To prepare their lessons and exercises for 
the following day Hewlett, attrib. e. booh. 19. A 
formal act or ceremony on some special occasion 
(U.S.) 1863. 

Exercise (e'ksojsoiz), v. ME. [f. prec. ib.] 
x. trans. To put in operation ; to employ, apply, 
make use of. a. To employ habitually, practise I 


(now only rejt, and pass.) ME.; +to till (the 
ground) -2697. 3. To train by practice ; to 

drill (soldiers, etc.) ; to put (the limbs, the body) 
through a course of movements for the sake of 
strength or health ME. ; tto habituate -1607. 
4. To give employment to; to tax the attention, 
feelings, orpowers of ; esp. to harass, vex, worry 
2538. 5. To carry on, carry out, perform M E. ; 

to fulfil (functions); to exert, possess (dominion, 
jurisdiction, force, etc.) 2590. 0. absol. or intr. 
for reft. ta. To ply one's calling -1565. fb. To 
perform one's office upon -1703. c. To go 
through exercises; to arill 1606. td. To take 
exercise -1734. 7- intr. To conduct or take 

part in a religious exercise; to expound Scrip- 
ture. Now IList. 1561. 

x. That right of Punishing, which is exercised in 
every Common-wealth Hobbbs. To e. a trust for sale 
1891. a. A people exercised in arms Gibbon. 3. To 
e. the body with some labour x *$57. To e. all one's 
powers Carlyle. 4. The situation was calculated to 
e. Hindu duplicity and address Jas. Mill. 5. To e. 
Heroic Games Milt., pasture Goldsm., oppression 
Jas. Mill, an influence on politics Smiles. Hence 
E*xerci>sable, f-ible a. capable of being exercised j 
as, an office, power, right, etc. E*xerciaer, one who 
or that which exercises : *sf. an apparatus for exer- 
cising the limbs, etc. 

Exerdtation (egzd isit/i’Jan). ME. [ad. L. 
exercitationem , f. exercitare , freq. of exercere ; 
see Exercise v.] i. Exercise, in various 
senses ; practice. 2. An exercise or display of 
skill; esp. a written or spoken disquisition, essay, 
discourse 1632. 

z. Asckpiades [held the soul to be] an e. of the 
senaes F lor 10. a. The superb exercitations of Bossuet 
M. Arnold. 

fExerdte, sb\ 1485. [a. OF., ad. L. exer- 
citus. ] An army -1550. 
fExe-rcite, sb. 2 1485. [a. &F. t ? f. as prec.] 
— Exercise sb ., in various senses -1533. So 
tExerdte v. trans . to exercise. 

|| Exerdtor (egzausitftf). 1850. [L., f. exer- 
cere.'] Rom. Law. The person entitled to the 
daily profits of a ship. Hence Exercito*xian a. 
Exergue (e*ks 5 ig, egzSug). 1697. [a. F., 
app. f. Gr. If + ipyov work; cf. F. hors-d'oeuvre.] 
Numism. A small space 00 the reverse of a coin 
or medal, below the principal device, for the 
date, engraver's initials, or the like. Also, what 
is there inscribed. Hence ExeTgual a. 

Exert (egz 5 -.it), v. 1660. [f. L. ex(s)ert -, 
pa. pple. of exserere to put forth, f. ex- + serere 
to bind; see Exsert v.J fi. trans. To thrust 
forth ; to push out or up ; to emit -1708 ; to 
exhibit, reveal -1743. Tc > bring into vigorous 
action; to exercise, bring to bear 1681. t3* 

To perform, practise -1757. 

1. Apple Trees.. e. themselves in air Drydbn, «. 
I should have exerted every nerve for Mr. Laurens 
Burke. All bodies are capable of exerting electrical 
attraction 18x6. J’hr. lo e. oneself x to employ one’s 
powers} to use efforts? to strive. Also f intr. (for 
re/I.). Hence Exe'rtlve a. tending to e. or rouse to 
action. 

Exertion (egz 5 *jjan). 1668. [as if ad. L. 
* exertions m ; see prec.] ti. Tne action of 
putting forth ; manifestation -1796. a. The 
action or habit of exerting, exercising, or putting 
into operation. Const, of. x 677. 8. The 

action of exerting oneself ; effort 1777. 

t. A proper e. of chearfulness Secker. u. The full 
e. of one’s faculties Burke. A skilful e. of strength 
and address Scott. 3. Unequal to the e. of pleading 
1876. var. fExe*rtment (rare). 

Exes (e'ksez). pi. colloq. 1865. [abbrev. J 
Expenses. 

tExcsion. 1646, [f. L .exedere.] The action 
of eating out >1684. 

Exestuate, -ation: see Ex/estitatk. 

|| Exeunt (e’ks^pnt), w. 2485* (L. ; -‘they 
go out ’ ; see Exit.] A stage direction {orig. 
Exeant) » ‘ Here two or more actors leave the 
stage So in Exeunt omnes * all go out \ 

Exfetation (eksfxtri-Jan). Also -feet-. 1858. 
Tf. Ex- pref. 1 + L. fetare\ gee -ATION,] Med. 

1 Imperfect fetation in some organ exterior to 
the uterus ’ (Hoblyn). 

Exfoliate (eksf<?u’Ji,*it), r. x6ia. [f. lateL, 
exfoliat -, exfoliare to strip of leaves, t ex- + 
folium.] 1. trusts. &• Path. To cast off in the 
form of * leaves * or scales. h Surg. To re- 
move the surface of by exfoliation. a. intr. 
To come off in layers or scales ; to peel off 


ft (Ger. Klin). 6 (Fr. pen), fl (Ger. Mtfller). * (Fr. dime). fi[c«rl). ft («•) (thsre), i (B) (rein). { (Fr. fain). 5 (fir, km, sorth). 
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1676. 3. trans . To unfold the leaves of ; to 

open out X808. 

a. Down with a frown heel 1 the bone exfoliating 
Kanb. Before the blowpipe it [anhydrite] does not 
a like gypsum Dana Hence Exfo'lla*tion, the 
action or process of exfoliating; that which is exfoli- 
ated j a coat or layer in the stem of a tree. Exfo'li- 
ative a. capable of causing, or favourable to, 
exfoliation 1 so. something that causes exfoliation. 
Exh— In words beginning witli these 
letters, the A is usually silent. To avoid repe- 
tition the more frequent pronunciation is alone 
indicated. 

fExhalate, v. 2598. [f. L. exhalat - ppl. 

stem; see Exhale.} i. trans. To evaporate; 
to produce by evaporation -1643. »• * ntr ‘ 

« Exhale a. >1603. 

Exhalation (eksAl/i-Jan). ME. [ad. L. 
ex halationem; see Exhale.] i. The action or 
process of exhaling, breathing forth, or throw- 
ing off in the form of a vapour; evaporation. 
Const, of a. concr . That which is exhaled ; 
a mist, vapour, etc. ; an emanation or effluvium 
ME 3. A body of (usually enkindled) vapour ; 
a meteor (arch.) 1561. 

a Nero's golden house had risen like an e., and like 
an e. it disappeared Mkrivalk. Pulmonary and 
cutaneous exhalations 1869. 3. The star of the 

shepherds was a meteoric e. Fabbar. 

Exhale (eg*-, eks|lu?tl), v.l ME. [ad. F. 
exhaler, ad. L. exha la re to breathe out, 1. ex- 4- 
h ilart. J i. trans . To breathe out; to send up 
(fumes, vapour, etc.); to give off in vapour. 
Also Jig „ 1626. a. intr. To pass off into the 
air ; to be given off as vapour ; to evaporate. 
Also fig. ME. 3. Phys . and Path . Of animal 
fluids : To ooze through a membrane or blood- 
vessel Also in p iss. ME. 4. trans. To draw 
up or drive off in vapour ; to evaporate. Also 
fig. 1588. 5. To breathe or blow forth from 

wiihin. Also fig. 1589. 8. m/r, To make an 

expiration; opp. to Inhale. 1863. 

x. Weight .. exhaled by insensible Transpiration 
1664. a. For ofte of it (the floode] exaletb myst 
impure ME fig. His Hopes exhal’d in empty 
Smoko Dr vden. 4. Yon Light. . is some Meteor that 
the Sun exhales Rom. * Jut. m. v. 13. 5. I could 

not e. my wrath before his grace 1867. 

Hence Exha'lable a. that can be exhaled or 
evaporated. Exha*lant a. that exhales; si. an 
cxhalant vessel or organ. Exha’lement, exhalation. 

tExha-le, vfi 1594. [f. Ex-/r^.i + HALE 
v. ] To drag out or draw forth or up -1647. 
■FExhamce, v* 1450. -Enhance. - 1667. 
Exhaust (egz9*st), sb. 1848. [L Exhaust 
v.~] The process or moans of exhausting. 1. 
a. Steam-engine. The exit of steam from the 
cylinder after propelling the piston ; the passage 
through which it escaj^es ; Eduction, b. The 
expulsion of combustion products from the cy- 
linder of a petrol engine ; also, the valve by 
which it escapes, c. The process of exhausting 
(a vessel) of air ; the degree to which exhaustion 
is carried 1880. a. Trie production of an out- 
ward current of air by creating a partial vacuum ; 
also, any apparatus for effecting this 185a. 

attrib, and Comb, (chiefly in sense i n), as e.-passage , 
•pipe, .valve 1 also e.-fan, a fan for producing a 
current by creating a vacuum; e. injector, an in- 
jector for feeding a steam-boiler with water, worked 
by e. steam ; export, the opening in the slide-valve 
of a steam-engine for the escape of c. steam (— e.- 
passage) ; -steam, the waste steam discharged from 
the cylinder of a steam-engine. 

Exhaust (egz9*st),x>. 1533. [f.L, exhaust-, 
exhaurir* , f. ex- + haurire to draw.] 1. trans. 
To draw off or out (now only, air); lit. and fig. 
1540. a. To use up completely ; to expend or 
account for all of 1533. 3. To empty by draw- 

ing the contents off or out; to drain; to empty 
of 1614. Also intr. of steam. 4. To draw out 
all that is essential or Interesting in (a subject, 
etc.) 1704. 5. To drain of strength, resources, 

etc. ; to weary out, enfeeble greatly 1631. 

a. Whatever relief was given . . the same was soon 
exhausted Burke. To e. all the possible combina- 
tions Mill. 3. ft tube which could be exhausted of 
air Tyndall. 4. To e. the history of the Roman 
Republic M. Pattisom. 5. The Kingdome was much 
exhausted of men and mony Gouge. 

Hence fExhatrat pa. Pile, and ppl. a. exhausted. 
ExtUMTetodly a dv. Exn&u'ster, one who, or that 
which, exhausts: spec, in Gas-mahing. a contrivance 
far pumping the gas in a continuous flow out of the 
retorts. ExhAU’Stlble a. that can be exhausted; 
whence Exhan etltoHity . Exhatratlngly adv. 


Exhaustion (ftgr§*st/on). 1646. [as if md. 

L. * exhaust ionem ; see prec. Cf. F. exhaustion, j 
x. The action or process of exhausting ; the con- 
dition of being exhausted, b. spec. {Steam- 
engine) The discharge of waste steam from the 
cylinder 178a. a. Chem, * Applied to any pro- 
cess, such as percolation, whereby the active 
constituents of a drug [etc. I are removed in 
solution, leaving it exhausted 1 (Syd.Soe, Lex.). 
3. a. gen. A process of proof by exhausting all 
conceivable hypotheses, except one, relating to 
the question 1877. b. Method of Exhaustions 
(Math.): an application of a., as in proving 
the equality of two magnitudes, by showing that 
if one is supposed to be greater or less than 
the other a reductio ad absurdum is involved 
168 c;. 

1. The e. of the air incumbent on the water Boyle. 
The rapid sale and e. of a work Knox. K. . . is an 
occasional cause of death after severe operations 
Kkichskn. vars. tExhau'stment (rare). 
hau*sture. 

Exhaustive (egzo-stiv), a. 1786. [f. L. 
exhaust - ppl. stem [see Exhaust v.) + -ive. 1 
x. Tending to exhaust 1818. 9. Characterized 

by exhausting ; complete, comprehensive. 

a. An e. survey Gladstone Fhr. E. method — 
Exhaustion 3 a. Exhau* stive-1 y adv. % -ness. 

Ex ha listless (egzp* sties), a. foet. and rket 
171a. [f. Exhaust v. + -less. ] Inexhaustible. 
Exhedra, var. of Exedra. 

Exheredate (ekS|he*rfd^it) f v. Now rare. 
1552. [f. L. cxkcrcdat exhere.fare to disin- 

herit] trans. To disinherit. Also Jig. Hence 
Exhered&’tLon, tExheredita'tion, disherison. 

Exhibit (egzrbit), sb. i6a6. [ad. L. exhi- 
biturn, exhibere\ see Exhibit v .] 1. Law. a. 

Any writing identified in court, and marked by 
the F'.xaminer accordingly. b. Any document 
(or object) produced in court and referred to 
and identified in written evidence, a. Anything 
exhibited or presented to view; efi. an object, 
or collection of objects, in an exhibition 1862. 
3. A showing, display 1654. 
a. An e. in the Peruvian section 1876. 

Exhibit (egzi-bit), v. 1490. [f. L. exhibit 
exhibere, f. ex - out + habere to hold. ] t r . trans , 
To offer; to administer (an oath) -1657; +to 
furnish; hence to defray (expense) -1654; 
f intr. to provide maintenance; to give an ex- 
hibition-1868. 9. trans . I Med.) To administer 
(a remedy, etc.) 1601. 3. To submit for inspec- 
tion or consideration ; esp. to produce, put in 
(a document) in a court of law, to append as an 
exhibit to written evidence 1529. 4. To expose 

to view; to show; esp. to show publicly for the 
purpose of amusement or instruction, or in a 
competition; rarely , to perform in public 2534. 

a. To e. S cam in on y for a purgation Holland. 3. 
Accept this Scrowle . . Which . . we doe exhibits to 
your Maiestie x lien. VI , in. i. 151. Toe. a charge 
of hl^h treason against the duke Clabbndon. 4. To 
e. a solo on the violin 1845. 

Hence fExhi’blt pa.pple. exhibited. Exhibit- 
able a. Exhi'biter, -or (now more usual). 

Exhibition (ekssbrjan). ME [a. OF. ex- 
hibition, ad. late L. exhibitionem\ see Exhihit 
v.) ti. Maintenance, support -1711. fa. A 
pension, salary; a gift -1741. 3. An endow- 

ment for a term of years given to a student in 
a school, college, or university. Cf. Bursary, 
Scholarship. 1535. 4. Med. The administra- 
tion of a remedy 1785. 5. The action of ex- 

hibiting, submitting for inspection, displaying, 
or holding up to view 2633; concr, something 
that is exhibited 1786. 6. A public display (of 

works of art, manufactures, etc.); also, the place 
of the display 1762. 

5. An e. of presumption Mas. Jameson. Pbr. To 
make one. of oneself ( colloq.) : to show oneself in an 
unfavourable aspect. 7. The examination of the 
rapih of a school or college; an instance of this 
US .) 1829. 

Hence Ekhtbl'tional a. of or pertaining to an e. 
Exhibitioner, one who holds an e. at a university 1 
one who exhibits. Exhibitionism, indecent ex- 
posure of the person, esp. as a manifestation of sexual 
perversion 1 also fig. and gen. tendency towards dis- 
play or extravagant behaviour; so Exhibitionist 
Exhibit ive (egzi bi ti v) , a. 2596. [ad. mod. L. 
exhibitivus ; see Exhibit v. and -ive.l Having 
the property of exhibiting or showing forth. 
Const, of. Hence Exhibitively ado, 
Exhibitory (egzrbitari). 1607. [zd. L. 
exhibitorius ; see Exhihit and -ORY.j 


▲. adj. Intended to exhibit or cause to be 
exhibited ; of or pertaining to exhibition 177a. 

+B. sb. A procedure with regard to the exhi- 
bition of remedies. 

Exhilaraat (egzHfirflnt). 2803. f a - F., 
ad. L. exhilarantetH ; see next.] 

A. adj. That exhilarates ; exhilarating 1866. 

B. sb. An exhilarating medicine. 
Exhilarate (egzrl*T*«t), v. 1540. [ad. L. 

cxhilarat -, ex hilar a re , f. ex- (see Ex- pref. 1 ) + 
hi laris ); see HILARITY, j 1. trans. To make 
cheerful or merry ; to cheer, enliven, gladden, 
fa. intr. To become cheetful 162a 
x. '1 o e. the spirits with a glass of wine $iiollbtt. 
Hence Exhilarating ppl. a. cheering, inspiriting. 
ExhiMaratingly adv, Exhi’larative a. tending 
to e. Exhi'larator. 

Exhilaration (egzi l&i/i-Jan). 2693. [ad. 

late L. cxhilarat ionem ; see prec.] 1. The 
action or means of exhilarating; an enlivening 
influence. 9. Exhilarated condition i6a6. 

s. E. hath some Affinity with Joy Bacon. 

Exhort (egzjf.it), v. ME. [ad. L. exhor- 

tari , f. ex- intensive (Ex- 1 ) + hortari to en- 
courage; see Hortatory, Cf. F. exhorter. ] 
1. trans. To admonish earnestly; to urge by 
words to laudable conduct. Of circumstances, 
etc.: To serve as an incitement. fidsoabsol. 9. 
With obj. a thing: To recommend earnestly 1500. 

x. Examples, gros* as earth, e me Haml. rv. iv 46. 
absol. He that exhorteth, to hi*, exhorting R.V. Rom. 
xii. 6. a What 1 exhorte Not herde is 1500. 

Hence tExho*rt sb. exhortation. Exhortative 

a . of, nertainim; to. or containing exhortation : in- 
tended to e. ExhoTtatory a. exhortatb e, 

Exhortation ;egzpit*»f«»ni. ME. [ad. L. 
exhor tat ionem \ see prec.] 1. The action or 
process of exhorting, of earnestly admonishing 
or urging to what is good and laudable, a. A 
set speech delivered for the purpose of exhort- 
ing ; a discourse 2450. 
a. The E. before the Communion 1704. 

Exhorter (egz^utaj). 1513. [f. Exhort i/.J 
1. One who exhorts or urges on to action 1552. 
9. spec. In various churches, a person appointed 
to give religious exhortation under the direction 
of his pastor. 

Exhumate (e*k8,hiiuntf>t), v . 1548 [f. 

med.L. exhumat-, exhum are; see Exhlme v.] 
* Exhumk v. lit. and fig. Hence Exhuma*- 
tton, the action oi process of removing a body 
from beneath the ground. 

Exhume (ckS|hi*7*ni), v. 1783. [ad. F. ex- 
humer, ad. med.L. exhvmare, f.ex- out + humus 
ground.] 1. trans. To dig out or remove (some- 
thing buried) from beneath the ground ; transf 
and fig. to unearth. 9. To remove the over- 
lying soil from (rare) 1872. 

Exibilate, exiccate, etc. ; see Exs-. 
Exies (e’ksiz). 1816. [Sc. and 1101 th. f. of 
Access.} a. An ague fit. b. Hy si erics. Scott. 
IlExigeant (yksigah), n 1803. [br. ; cf. 
Cxigknt. j Elxacting. Also in fcm. Exigcanta 
(ykstzant). 

Exigence (e'ksid.^ns). 1589. [a. F., ad. L. 
exigent 1 a , f. ex igeutem, exigere ; see EXIGENT.] 
1 . 'i*he state or fact of being exigent ; urgent 
want ; need, necessity. tb. EXIGENCY 3. 
-1618. a. A case demanding immediate action 
or remedy; an emergency; an extremity 264^ 
1. In time of e. 1691. a. Falataff..b equal to any 
e. Mas. C. Clank* 

Exigency (e-ksid^nsi). 1581. [ad. L exi- 
gent ia ; see prec. ] x. T'ressing state (of circum- 
stances); stringency (of requirements) 2769. 

b. Pressing necessity; in pi. pressing needs, 
straits 1630. s. That which is needed; de- 
mands, needs, requirements 1582. 

a. Tbs various «. of time and occasion Dk. Com . 
Prayer. The exigencies of theology 1857. 

Exigent (e-ksid.^int), a. and sbA ME. ([ad, 

I., exigent cm , exigere, f. ex- out + agere to drive; 
see Exact v.] 

A. adj. i. Requiring immediate action or aid ; 
pressing, urgent 1670. a. Requiring too much; 
exacting i8a8. 

«. That e. cry for help Clabbmdon. S. A leva that 
dingt not, nor is a. Sis H. Taylor. 

+B. sb. 1 1. A state of pressing need; an occa- 
sion that requires immediate action or remedy; 
an extremity, strait -1799 ; end, last extremity 
-1631. o. pi. Needs, requirements -*1677. 

t. Tbs duke seeing hisnseNe to be drieen to tech aa 


se (man), a (pass), an Qxud). v (cMt). g(Fr. chsf). a (ever), oi (/, eye), » (Fr. emu de vie), i (sdt). 1 (Psychs). 9 (wbot). p (gdt). 
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Im to their £. s Hen. V /, 11, v,a *. The pre e eot 

exigents of the Kingdom Chao. I. 

+E*jdgent, sb* 1464. [In 15th c, exigend, 
Bud. (uit.) med.L, ex igenda, see prec.} Law. A 
writ commanding the sheriff to summon the 
defendant to appear upon pain of outlawry; 
also called writ of e. -1768. 

+Exi*genter. 1510. [&, AF. exigenter , f. as 
prec. ] Law. An officer of the Court of Common 
Pleas (in x8-i9th c„ of the Court of King's 
Bench) who made out all exigents -1837. 

II Exigl facias (e*ksidgai f/i Jises). 1577* [L- • 
tit ' that you cause to be exacted \ J — Exi- 
gent sb .* 

Exigible (e'ksidgib'l), a. 161a [as if ad. 
L. *ex igibilis; see Exact v. Cf. F» exigible. J 
That may be exacted ; demandable. 

There is no part of our debt e at this time T. 
Jar reason. 

Exiguity (ekiigiw-Iti) 1603. [ad. L. ex s- 

€ vitas ; see Exiguous.] The condition of 
eingexiguous; scantiness; smallness, littleness. 
Exiguous (egii‘gitt|3s), a . 1651. [£ L. 

exiguus (f. exigere to weigh strictly; see Exact 
t/.)+-ous.J Scanty in size or number; ex- 
tremely small, diminutive. Hence ExLguous- 


Exile (e-ksail, e*gzail), sb\ ME [a. OF. 
exil, semi-popular ad. L. exs ilium , f. ex- out + 
sal - root of satire to leap ; cf. consilium 
Counsel. Or ?f. ex- 4 solum (Skeat). Formerly 
stressed exi'le.] 1. Enforced removal from 
one's native land according to an edict or sen- 
tence; banishment; also ire. , prolonged volun- 
tary absence from ones native land. Also 
transf. and fig. ta. Waste ; ruin -1700. 

s. He was put to exyle in to y* yleof Sardeyn 1529. 
a. Her cite and landes of Cartage are all dystroied 
and t ourned in exyll Caxton. 

Exile (e'ksoil), sb* ME. [? concrete use of 
prec. ; or f. Exile v.] A banished person ; 
one compelled by circumstances to reside away 
from his native land. Also transf. and fig . 

Tit. A . 111. L 265. transf. An c. from the paternal 
roof iBao. 

Exile (e'ksoil, e*gzail), a. ? Obs. ME [ad. 
L, exil is thin, lank.] 1. Slender, shrunken, 
thin: small, a. Meagre; poor ME. 

Exile (cksoil, e-gzail), v. ME. [ad. OF. 
exilier : — late L. ex iliare, f. ex(s)ilium Exile 
sb. 1 Formerly stressed exi'le.] 1. To compel 
(a person) by decree or enactment to leave his 
country; to banish Also transf. and fig. fa. 
gen. To banish, expel -X700. 3. To devastate, 

bring to ruin. Cf. Exterminate. -1533. 

t. Ihe emperour ex vied lohan.. into the yle of 

Patlimooe 1491. 3. He. .exiled diuerse townes Ld. 

Berners. Hence E'xlltment. banishment, exile. 
tExiler. 

Exilic (cgz-, eksi'lflc), a. 1888. [f. Exile 
sb. 4 -IC. ] Of or pertaining to exile ; esp. to that 
of the jews in Babylon. So Exl'lian a . x 88 a. 
tExilf'tlon. 1646. [f. E ex(s)ilire y f. ex - 4 
salire to leap.l A leaping up or forth -17x1. 

Exility (eksfllti). 1598. [ad.L. exilitatem^ 
t exslis Exile a .] 1. Thinness, slenderness, 
meagre ness 1528; tpoverty -1774. a. Tenuity; 
subtlety 1626. 

Eximious (egzi-miss), a . Now rare. 1547. 
[f. L. eximius , (f. ex i mere ; see Exempt v.) + 
-OUS.] Excellent, distinguished, eminent. Hence 
tEximloualy adv. 

fExinanite, v. 1555. [L E exinanit-, 
ex i nan are to make empty, f. ex- + iuants.] i. 
trans. To make of none effect -x66x. a* To 
reduce to emptiness; to humble -1604. 
Exinanition (eksimAnijbu), Now rare. 
1603 [ad. L. exinanitumem ; see prec.] x 
The action of emptying or exhausting ; emptied 
or exhausted condition, a. Humiliation 1627. 
1. Fastings to the e. of spirits Jee. Taylor. r 
Exinduaiate (eksinnu 3 *si,A), a. 1866. [f. 
Ex- pref 1 + INDUSIUM + -ATE*.] Bot . Not 
having ad indusium. 

Exingninal (eksl^gwmil). 1884. [f. Ex- 
pref 1 4 L. inguin- (inguen) 4- -AL.1 Entom 

A. adj. Situated outside the groin. 

B. sb. The second segment or trochanter of 
the limbs of the Arachniaa * (Syd. Soe. Lex.), 

EXLntine (ekrimtin, -tain). 185a. [f. L. ex- 
4 inims + -IKE j * The membrane of the pollen 


grain which lies between the Extine and the 
intine * {Syd. Sec, Lex.). 

Exion. Blunder for * action \ a Hen. / V, 
11. i. 3a. 

Exist (egzi'st), v. r6oa. [ad. F. exisier , ad. 
L. ex(s)istere to stand out, f. ex- + sis t ere, f. 
stare.} x . To be, to have objective being 1605 
a. To have being in a specified mode. With 
advb. phr. or as. Also, to subsist, occur 160a 

3. To live 1828. 4. To continue to be 1790. 

x. To conceive the world.. to have existed from 
eternity South, a. A space of a foot existed between 
the ice and the water Tyndall. 4. How does be 
contrive to e. here 1707. 

Hence Exi'ater (rare). Exi-stibi lity, also 
•ability, capability of existing. Exi*»tible a. (rare) 
capable of existing. ExTating 0/>t. a. 176s. 

Existence (egzi*st£ns). ME. [a. OF., ad. 
med.L. existential see Exist and -ence.] ti. 
Reality; opp. to appearance. Only in ME. 
a. Being; the fact or state of existing ME.; 
continuance in being 1736; life 1634. 3. A 

mode of existing 1763. 4* concr. All that 

exists 1751 ; a being, an entity 1603. 

a. Matter is not necessary to the Souls e. Glanvill. 
We know not at all upon what the e. of our living 
powers depends Butler. A wretched e. Dickens. 

4. An enumeration of Existences, as the basis of 
Logic Mill. var. tExi'stency (in senses a, 4). 

Existent (egzr stent). 1561. [ad. L. exist- 
entem\ see Exist.] A. adj. x. That exists, 
existing ; having being. Also absol. a. Now 
existing ; present-day 1791. 

x. There is but one necessarily e. Being Jackson. 
a. Types of e. Frenchmen Ruskin. Hence Exi*st> 
ently ado. 

B. sb. An existent person or thing 1644. 

Existential (egziste*nj&l), a. 1693. [ad. 
late L. existentialis.] x. Of or pertaining to 
existence. a. Logie, Of a proposition : Pre- 
dicating existence 1837. Existe ntially adv. 
tExisum&'tion. 1538. [ad. L. existima - 
tionem, i. (ulL) ex- + tests mare; see ESTEEM v.} 
= Estimation a, 4. -171a. 

Exit (e'ksit). 1538. [a. L. exit, exire.] I. 
Replacing Exeat, q. v. a. sb. The departure 
of a player from the stage. Also transf. and 
fig. ; esp. departure from the scene of life ; death. 
1588. 3. A going out or forth ; liberty to go 

out ; egress 1659. 4. An outlet ; esp. said of 

the doors affording exit from a public building 
1695. 

a. They haue their Exits and their Entrances 
SHaks. He scorn 'dan E. by the common means Fklt- 
ham. 4. An enclosure. .which. .had no e. Jowrrr 
Hence E*Xlt v. intr. to make one's e. | fig. to die. 

Exitial (egzi-JM), a. 10bs. 1534. [ad. L. 

exitialis, f. exit turn.} Hurtful ; destructive to 
life, fatal. So tEzi-tlouB a 
fE-xitnre. ME. [ad. med.L. exitura, f. 
exirt.] I. Passage out or foith -1615, a. A 
running abscess. [So in OF.] -1657. 

Exitus (e*ksit£s). 1664. [L., f. exirt.} +1. 
A going out or forth; a departure -1706. a. 
Path. A prolapsus 1811; also, 'the termination 
of a disease ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1884. 

|| Ex-libris (eks larbris). Used also as //. 

1880. [L. ; lit. 'out of the books* (of ) ] 

An inscription, label, or stamp indicating the 
owner of a book ; esp . a book-plate or the like. 
Hence Exdibxlat, one who collects these. 

Exo- (e*ks0, bcf. two unstressed syllables 
eksf-), prefix (bef. a vowel sometimes ex-), repr. 
Gr. without; as in : 

ExocaTdial a . , Phys. pertaining to the exterior 
of the heart. E*xocarp l Gr k apvbt] • Peri- 
carp. Exocce'lar a. [seeCcELOM], pertaining 
to the outer side of the t>ody-civity. E*xoderm 
[Gr. bipfia] - Ectoderm ; also the external 
crust of the body of an insect. E xogene*tic 
a. [Gr yfveTtnbs, f. yfrsaif], that arises from 
without. ExonaTthex [see Narthex], the 
outer vestibule of a Greek church. Exopa'thic 
a. [Gr. irdlor], (of disease) originating outside 
the body. Exophylloua a. [Gr. ^vAAov], (of 
dicotyledons) having the young leaves naked, 
i. e. not enclosed in a sheath. E*xopla»m [Gr. 
vA&rpa], the outermost laydr of the eutioular 
protoplasm of some Protozoa. Exo'podite [Gr. 
iroft* weds], ' the outermost of the two processes 
appended to the basal process of the hinder 
limbsof some of the Crustacea ' (Syd, Sec, Lex. )\ 


hence ExopodTtic a. Exo # ptiIe a. [Gr. rriXor 
feather 1 , Bot. having a naked plumule. Exo- 
(r)rhl*zalo. [Gr. tufa root], Bot, (of plants) 
having the radicle naked ; also Exorrbi’zoua a 
Exo bco * pic a. [Gr. -ateonos]. viewing from the 
outside; henaeExoeco*picaUy adv . Exoekeieu 
tal a., Anat. ot or pertaining to the Excake*le- 
ton, the external integument, whether bony, or 
calcified, or leathery ; also fig. E'xoaperm Gr 
anfp/*aJ,E'xo8pore [see Spore], Bot. the outer 
coat of a spore or oosphere in fungi or lichens, 
hence Exospo'ral a. pertaining to an exospore, 
ExoapoTous a. having its spores on the outer 
surface of the sporangium, E'xoetome [Gr 
ar&pa}, Bot. the aperture in tlie outer in teg u 
ment of the ovule, Exothe'ca [Gr, 8^x17 
case], Zool. the hard exterior wall of the gono- 
some of the Hydrozoa; hence Exothe*cal a 
Exothe-clum, Bot, ‘the cuticular or outer layer 
of the anther ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Exocdpital (eks^ksi-piULl). 1847. [f. Gr. 
(see Exo-) + L. occiput (occtpit-) +-AL.] 

A. adj. That is outside the occipital bone. 

B. sb. pi. Those parts of the occipital bone 
which form the sides of the foramen magnum 
and support the condyles 1854. 

Exoculation (eksipkialecjan). 1630. [f. L. 
exucularc to put out the eyes, f. ex- ■+ ot ulus. 1 
'1 he action of putting out the eyes; blinding. 
Exode (e'ksrmd), sb. 1 Also exod. ME. 

[ anglicized f. Exodus.] fi. « Exodus z. ME. 
only. a. — Exodus a (rare) 1751 
Exode (e-kafrid), sbfi 1684. [a. F., ad. 

late L exodium.] » Exodium x, a. 

Exodic (eksp'dik), a. 1850. [1. Gr. tfodos 
+ -IC. J x. Of or pertaining to an exodus. 
(Diets.) a. Phys. Proceeding from the spinal 
marrow 1850. 

Exodist (e'Wdist). rare . 1849. [f. Exode 
sb. + ist. j x. One who makes an exodus 1863. 
a. An emigrant 1849. 

|| Exodium. 1600. [a. L., ad. Gr. f. 

jfu&os of or belonging to an exit; see EXODUS.] 
1. Gr. Drama The end or catastrophe of a 
play 184a. a. Rom. Drama. A comic interlude 
or farce following something more serious. 

Exodus (e'ksJdtfs). OE. [a. L., a. Gr. 
t£o6osj L out 4 666s way.] 1. The book of 
the O.T, which describes the departure of the 

I sraelitcs out of Egypt. a. A going out or 
forth ; esp. the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt; emigration. Also fig. 1603. var 
E*xody. 

II Ex officio, ex-officio, advb. phr. 1533, 
[L.J In discharge of duty, in virtue of one's 
office; hence — Official, 

Exogamy (eky.g&mi). 1865. [£. Gr. ifo? 
(see Exo-) + yd/c os marriage 4 -ous.] The 
custom by which a man is bound to take a wife 
from outside his own clan or group; opp. to 
endogamy. Hence Exoga'mic a. pertaining to 

e. Exo*gamoua a. practising, of the nature of, 
or pertaining to, e. 

Exogen (e'kspd^en). 1838. [in Fr. exogine, 
mod.L. exogen a, -us adj., used in fern, as sb., 

f. Gr. 4 -yev^t. ] Bot. A plant whose stem 
grows by deposit on the outside; opp. to 
Endogen. 

Exogenous (eksw-dg/has). a. 1830. [f. 
mod.L. exogena, -ax (see prec.) 4 -OUS.] A. Bot 
Growing by additions on the outside ; of the 
nature of an exogen ; pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of the exogens. b. Path. «= Exo- 
GENETIC 1883. c. Anat. (Of a portion of 
bone) growing out from a previously ossified 
part; opp. to autogenous 1854. 

Hence Exo'genoualy adv. 
fE*xolete, a. >6zx. [ad. L. exoletus, exo- 
lescere, f, ex- 4 - ol- to grow ; cf. adolescert."] 
Obsolete; effete, insipid ; faded -1736. 
fExolu-tioEL Also exsolution. 16x5. [ad. 
1 ^ ex(s)olv tionem, f. ex solvere.] The action ot 
loosening or setting free; relaxation; esp. the 
emission of * aninuu spirits*, formerly assumed 
as the cause of swooning; faintness -166a. 
+Exo-lve, v. 1578. Tad. L. ex(sjoboere, f. 
ex-+ solvere to loosen.] trans To slacken ; also 
'to pay dear off* (Bailey) intr. for rtfi. To 
dissolve, -1657 


» (Ger. Kiln), f (Fr. -peu). fl (Ger. M«llei). i (Fr. d«ne). #(«wi). « <«•) (tlure). t (A) (w<n). /(Fr. fafre). S (for, fern, earth). 



EXOMIS 

flExamis (eks^'mis). 1850. [Gr.,f. + &pot 

shoulder. ] A vest without sleeves, leaving the 
shoulders bare; worn by artisans and slaves. 
So Exo'mion. Browning. 

Exomologesiv (eks|d>mplpgr-sis). 159a. 
Gr., I intensive + dfsokoyitiv to confess.] 
A full or public confession. 

Exomphalos (eksp*mftlps). 1574* [Or., f. 
+ bpspakbt navel.] A rupture or protrusion 
at the navel. 

||Exon (e-x^n). 1767. [repr. the pronunc. 

(fgzan) of Fr, exempt. Cf. Exaun.] Title of 
the four officers or the Yeomen of the* Royal 
Guard, styled corporals in their commissions, 
and ranking below the ‘ Ensign 
Exonerate (egrfndrcit), v. 1534. [f. L. 
exonerate, exonerare, {.ex- + onus (oner-) burden. 
Cf. F. exonirer. ] 1. trans. T o take off a burden 

from; to relieve of\ to unload, lighten, 9. To 
discharge, get rid of 154a. 3. To free from (a 

duty, obligation, payment, charge, etc. ; also, 
from blame) 1548. 

1. Success would certainly e. our finances Welling- 
ton. a Toexonerat the blader.. whan nede shall 
requyre Boobok. Neither did this riuer e. itself into 
any sea Hakluyt. 3. Mr. Hastings . . offered to e. 
the company from that ‘ charge * Burke. To e. my- 
self of a greater crime W. Irving. 

Hence Exo’ner&te ppU. exonerated. Exonera*- 
tion, the action of discharging, disburdening, or 
relieving, or the state of being relieved from a duty, 
office, obligation, payment, etc. } also, from blame \ a 
formal discharge. Exonerative a. tending to give 
relief (from an obligation). Exo*nerator. 

flExoneretur (egz^nSntw). 1894. [L. ; 
«= ‘let him be discharged’; see prec.] Law. 

* An entry made upon the bail-piece upon 
render of a defendant to prison in discharge of 
his bail f C Wharton). 

Exophtha-lmia. 1791. [raod.L., f. Ex- 

OPFITH ALMUS. ] « EXOPHTHALMUS. 

Exophtbalmus, -os (eksipfjjse’lmtfs, -pi). 
187a. [mod.L,, a Gr., t If out + 
eye. | Path. Protrusion of the eye-ball. Hence 
Exophtha*lmic a. of. pertaining to, or charac- 
terized bv, e. var. Exophtha-lmy. 
fExo-pt, v. [ad. L. exoptare. ] To desire 
greatly FORREST. So fExopta-tion, earnest 
desire. 

Exorable (e ks6rib , l), a. Now rare. 1563. 
[ad. L exorabi/is; see next.] Capable of being 
moved by entreaty. Hence E'xorableneas. 
fE-xorate, v. 1599. [f. L. ex oral-, exorare t 
f. ex- + orare to pray.] trans . To entreat ; to 
prevail upon by entreaty -1654. Hence tEx- 
or&'tion. 

Exo rbital, a. 1876. [f. TLx-pre/fi + Orbit 
4- -al. ) Outside the orbit. 

Exorbitance (cgzj7\ibit5ns). 16 n. [^Ex- 
orbitant; see -ance.] +1. Aberration from 
the due or ordinary track; eccentricity, irregu- 
larity, anomaly. Also, aberration of mind. 
-184a. 9. Transgression of law or morality; 

misconduct, lawlessness, criminality (arch.) 
x6ti. 8. Excessiveness ; now chiefly, of de- 
mands, charges, prices, etc. 1646. 

a. The Border robbers.. had committed many ex- 
orbitances Scott. 3. The e. of the duties on tea and 
tobacco M c Culloch. So Exorbitancy. 
Exorbitant (egzpubil&nt). 1460. [ad. late 
L. exorbitantem, exorbit are t f. ex- + orbita wheel- 
track; see Orbit. Cf. F. exorbitant .] 

A. adj. f 1. Leaving a specified track -1674* 
9. Deviating from the normal track; teccentric; 
anomalous; abnormal 1460. fa. Forsaking, 
or apt to forsake, the right path; erring -1716. 
4. Exceeding ordinary or proper bounds ; ex- 
cessive; outrageously large 1621. 

a. Causes e., and such as their lawes had not pro- 
vided for Hooker. 4. E. appetites Burton, Imposi- 
tions R. Coke, tributes Gibbon, influence J. Flbtchxb. 
Hence Exorbitantly adv. 

tB. sb. One who or something which exceeds 
proper limits (rare) -17x4. 

Exorbitate (egz^ibiunt), v. ? 06 s. 1600. 

ff. L. exorbitat-, exorbitare ; see prec.] intr. To 
deviate from the usual course or orbit. Hence 
Exorbita*tioxL 
Exorcise: see Exorcize. 

Exorcism (e'ks^isiz’m, egz^isiz’m). ME. 
[ad. late L. txorcismus , a. Eccl. Gr. l(opictrpbf t 
see Exorcize. Cf.F .exorcisms. \ x^The action 
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of exorcising or expelling an evil spirit by ad- 
juration, etc. +9. improf. conjuration ; the 
ceremonies observed in calling up spirits -165a. 
3. A formula employed in exorcizing 1530. 
Exorcist (e'ksjfr&ist, egzpusist). ME. fad. 
late L. exorcista, ad. Gr. ktopKiorfa see Ex- 
orcize.] x. One who drives out evil spirits by 
adjuration, etc. , spec . one of the four lesser 
orders in the R. C. Church, fa. One who calls 
up spirits by magical rites -x6ax. 

1. Exorcists, that served to dispossess such as were 
possessed by the Devil Sbldbn. a. Jvl. C. 11. i. 323. 
Exorcize, -ise (e ksjbsaiz, egzpisaiz), v. 
1546. [ad. late L. exorcizare, ad. Gr. Itop/eifaiv, 
f. ib + tip/ cos oath. The better form exorcise is 
least in use.] x. trans. To drive out (an evil 
spirit) by the use of a holy name; to call forth, 
expel. 9. To clear of evil spirits ; to purify 
*64$. 8* To adjure (an evil spirit). Also, to 

conjure up. Now rare. 1584. 

s. Touched him on the shoulder with his staff and 
exorcised the demon Mrs. Jameson. a. Monks 
huddled together.. as if to e. the land of a demon 
Lytton. Hence Exorciza'tion, the action of exor- 
cizing. Exorcizer, one who exorcizes. 

|| Exordium (egz^*jditfm). PI. -luma, -la. 
1581. [L., f. ex ordiri f. ex + ordiri to begin.] 

The beginning of anything; esp . the introduc- 
tory part of a discourse, treatise, etc. 

1 shall consider them jointly, by way of e. to the 
rest Selden. Hence Exordial a. introductory. 
fExo'rnate, v. 1539. [f. L. exomat -, exor- 
nare. J To adorn, embellish -1589. Hence 
tExoma'tion. 

fExOTtion. 1657. [f. IL.exortri. ] The action 
of arising or emerging; point of emergence. 
fExoscula a tion. 1560. [ad. L. ex oscula- 
tionem.) x. A hearty kiss -165a. 9. Anat. 

Anastomosis 1634. 

Exosmose (e kspzm^ug). 1828. [a. F., 
formed as if ad. mod.L. exosmosis ; see next, j 
■* next. 

Exosmosis (ckspzmda-sig). 1839. [mod.L.. 
f. Gr.efw + berfu 5s pushing. Cf. Endosmosis. | 
Phys. t etc. The passage of a fluid outwards 
through a porous septum, to mix with external 
fluid. Hence Exoamo*tlc a. 
Exossate(eks l p'sr't) > v. 1791. [f. L. ex- 

ossat-, exossare to bone. f. ex- + os (oss-). ] trans. 
To deprive of bones; tto cause (fruits) to grow 
without stones. Hence Exosaa'tlon. 
+ExO'8seous, a. [f. L. exossis + -eous.] 
Boneless. Sir T. Browne. 

|| Exostosis (ekspsti7u* sis). 1736. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. outgrowth of bone. f. !£ + 

bar tor.] x. Path . The formation of bone on 
another bone, or on some other structure in the 
body. Also concr. a bony tumour found upon 
a bone or cartilage. 9. Pot. A diseased condi- 
tion of plants, in which hard woody projections 
grow from the main stem or roots 1866. Hence 
Exo'atoaed ppl. a. affected with e. Exosto*tlc 
a. pertaining to e. ; of the nature of an e. 
Exostracize (ekystrisaiz), v. 1838. [ad. 
Gr. l£ocrpaKi(uv.] To banish by ostracism ; 
also fig. Hence +Exo*atraciam. 

Exoteric (eksote’rik). 1655. [ad. late L., a. 
Gr. Iforrtpuebs, f. l£o nlpw, com par. of 
outside.] 

A. adj. x. Pertaining to the outside; external 
166a. a. Suitable to the uninitiated. Hence, 
of disciples, etc. ; Belonging to the outer circle. 
Opp. to Esoteric, q.v. 1655. 8, transfi Cur- 
rent among the outside public; popular 18x3. 

a. Plato like Pythagoras bad e, and esoteric opinions 
Lewes. 

B. sb. x. pi. (After Gr. rd j£a nepucA) Exoteric 
doctrines or treatises 1738. a. One of the un- 
initiated; an outsider 1697. 

Hence Exote*ric-al a., -ly adv . 

Exo*tery. 1763. [? a misprint.] Exoteric 
doctrine or Instruction. 

Exotic (egz?*tik). 1x99. [ad L., a. Gr. 
t£a/Tuc 6 s t f. outside.] 

A. ad), x. tAlien; Introduced from abroad, I 
not indigenous, +b. Drawn from outside -1797, | 
9. Foreign (now rare); hence toutlandish, I 
barbarous 1629, 

s. An exotick and forain territory 165a An e. 
plant 1660. & Ant, habit and demeanour Swirr. 

B. sb. x. A plant or fanimal of foreign ex- 
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traction ; a foreign plant not acclimatized. Also 
transfi and fig. 1645. a. A foreigner (rare) 
1651, 

Hence tExo tical a. +Exo-tlcal-ly adv,, 
•nets. Exo’ticism, tendency to adopt what is e. ; 
e. character; a foreign idiom or expression. 
Expand (ekspsrnd), v. ME. [ad. L. ex- 
pandere, f. ex- + panders to spread; (cf .patere).] 
x. trans . To spread out; to open out, unfold; 
to spread out smooth; also, to display, lit. and 
fig. b. To develop; to write out in full; in 
Alg, to state at length in a series x8oa. 9. 
intr. for refi. To spread itself out, to unfold, 
open out; to develop 1560. a* trans . 'To 
spread out every way (J .); to cause to increase 
in bulk; to dilate, enlarge. Also red. 1645. 4. 

intr. for refi . To increase in bulk, swell ; to 
dilate; also^g. 1791. 

1. E. thy sails Pope. Sicily then lay expanded like 
a map beneath our eyes L Hunt. a. Streams.. ex- 
panding . . to deep green lakes Tyndall. 3. To c. the 
Spirits 1707, a volume Macaulay, the chest (mod.). 
4. When the air is warmed, it expands 1854. Hence 
Exp&'nder, one who, or that which, expands. 
Expanding, ppl. a. 1776. [f. prec.1 1. 

That opens out or is opening out. a. That 
becomes enlarged 2874. 

a. E. -alloy, such as expands in cooling; E. bit , 
a boring-bit whose diameter is adjustable Knight. 

t Expanse, a. ME. [ad. L. expansus, 

expanders .] 1. Pot. Expanded, spread out 

1819. a. Separate; opp. to Collect. (See 
Skeat in Chaucer s Astrolabe (1872) Gloss.) 
Expanse (ekspsrns), sb. 1667. [ad. L. 
expansum neut. sb., f. as prec.] x. That which 
is expanded or spread out ; a wide extent of any- 
thing; esp. in The expanse', the firmament. 9. 
Enlargement, expansion. Also, the amount or 
distance of expansion, i860. 

1. Let there be Lights High in th* e. of Heaven 
Milt. F.L. vii. 340. The bix>ad e. of brow Scott. 
fExpa-nse, v. 1477. [f. L. expans -, expan - 
dere . J «= Expand v. j, 3. -1800. 

Expansible (ekspx-nslb’l), a. 1691. [f. as 
prec.; see - ible. ] t hat can be expanded. 

Readily e. .. by Heat Rome An e. system of 
theology 185a. Hence Expa nsibHity, e. quality. 
Expa-nsiblenesw. Expa'naibly adv. 

Expansile (ek spec 'iisil, -Jil),a. 1730. [f.L. 
expans- + -ile. ] 1. Capable of expansion 

1776. 9 . Of, or of the nature of, expansion. 

1. E. and contractile by heat and cold Fokdycx. 
Expansion (ekspse-njan). 1611. [ad. late 
L. expansionem. | 1. The action or process of 

expanding or spreading out; the state of being 
expanded or spread out 1646. b. Develop- 
ment; writing out in full; in Alg. the process 
or result of working out a contracted expression 
1858. 9. Anything that is spread out; an ex- 

panse 1611. ts. Extent; space to which any- 
thing L extended; also, pure space -X719. 4. 

Dilatation; an instance of this 1064. b. Comm., 
etc. An extension (of business transactions); 
also, an increase of the circulating medium 
1847. g. The amount or degree of dilatation 
1790. 6. concr. An expanded portion; what 

(a thing) is expanded into 1860. 7. Steam- 

engine. The increase in bulk of the steam which 
takes place in a partially filled cylinder after 
communication with the boiler is cut off 1782. 

1. The easie e. of the winf of a bird Grew, a All 
that lies Beneath the starr'o e. of tbe skies Beattie, 
a. The love of liberty is simply the instinct in man 
for e. M. Arnold. 

attrtb. and Comb ., a a e.dheory j e.-coupling, one 
consisting of an e.-drum of tbin copper between the 
extremities of two pipes, which, in elongating, press 
the sides of tbc drum in, and draw them out in cool- 
ing. -curb, in Horology , a contrivance for counter- 
acting expansion and contraction \ -drum, an arrange 
ment by which an occasional change of speed may be 
effected) -engine, one in which the piston is pro- 
pelled, during the lattei part of its course, by tbe 
expansion of the steam first introduced t -gear, an 
apparatus for cutting off steam from the cylinder at 
a jgiven point of tbe stroke; -Joint, 'a stuffing-box 
joint connecting tbe Steam pipes, so as to allow one 
of them to slide within the enfarged end of tbe other 
when the length increases by expansion* (Weale) 1 
-elide, a slide belonging to the a.-valve, a valve 
which shuts off the steamln its passage to the cylinder. 

Expansionist (ekspsrnjauist). z86a. [f. 
prec. -1ST. ] One who advocates expansion. 
Also attrib. 

Expansive (ekspse'nsiv), a. 1651. [f. L. 
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exfians-, expander* -f -ivb.] z. Tending or 
adapted to expand, a. Of or pertaining to ex- 
pansion; depending upon the principle of ex- 
pansion 178a. 3. Having wide bounds, or a wide 
range; broad, extensive; comprehensive 1806. 

1. E. ether 1805, utterance 1858. An e. force 18B6. 
a The said new or e. engine Watt** Patent No. 
132s. 4. 3. An e. intellect DTsRAEU.forehead >8^4. 

I Fence Expa’naive-ly adv., -nesa. Expansivity 
(rare). 

tj|Expa*nsum. 1635. [L.] ■=■ Expanse sb. 

t^xpa-nsure. 160 6. [f. L. ex pans- ppl. stem 
+ -URE. ] The process of expanding; also, 
■= Expanse sb . 1. -1611. 

|| Ex parte, ex-parte v c:kspa*jt*\ advb.fihr . 
used as adj. 167a. [I.. Ex, ahl. of pars side, 
Part.] 1. orig. 1 aw. Made or executed on 
one side only, a •gen. Of statements, etc.: Made 
by or in the interest of one side only zSia. 
Expatiate (eksp£i*JV<t), v. 1538. [f. L. 

cx{s)patiat-, ex{s)patiari, f. ex- + spatiari to 
walk about, f. spatium space.] 1. intr. To 
walk about at large, wander at will. Also transf. 
and fig. 9. To speak or write at some length ; 
to be copious in description or discussion. 
Const, on, upon , 1612. +3. trans . To enlarge, 
extend; to spread abroad; to magnify. Also 
'\refl. and intr . for refi. -1738. tb. ' To allow 
to range * (I.), refi. only. -1695. 
x. Winter-flies.. ci awl out. .to erinthesun Lowell. 

a. Ancient orators used to e. in praise of their 
country Berkeley. 3. The Jordan . . expatiateth 
itself into the waters of Merom Fuu-Rh. 

Hence Expa'tiater, -or. Expa tla*tion, the 
Action of expatiating. Expa'tlatlve a. expansive. 
Expa*tfatory a.charactenzed by expatiation. 

Expatriate (eksp^'tri^it), 9. 1768. [f. ppl. 

stem of L, expatriare , f. ex- + patria + -ATE 9 . 
Cf. F. expatrier.] I. trans. To drive (a person) 
away from his native country; to banish 1817. 
9. refi. (rarely intr. for refi.) To withdraw from 
one's native country; to renounce one’s allegi- 
ance 1784. 

X. He apologized at length for proposing to e. the 
negroes 1856. Hence Expatriate ppl. a* ex. 
patriated; sb. an expatriated person. 

Expatriation (eksp^i tri, el -Jan). 1816. [f. 
prec.; see-ATiON.j 1. The action of banishing 
a person from his own country ; the state ol 
being banished. 9. The action of withdrawing 
from one’s country; emigration. Also, renun- 
ciation of one’s allegiance. 1825. 

a. The bishops and clergy sought refuge In e 
Ylowell. 

Expect (ckspe*kt), v. 1560. fad.L .ex(s)pec- 
tare to look out for, f. ex- + spectare, freq. of 
specere to see. ) ■fi. intr. To wait -1765. to. 
trans . To wait for, await -1822. 3. To look 

for mentally; to look forward to, regard as about 
to happen ; to anticipate the occurrence or the 
coming of. Const, with simple obi., obj. and 
inf., or clause as obj.\ also absol. iboi. 4. a. 
with can — * to look for with likelihood ' 1650. 

b. To look for as due from another; to look for 
and req uire 1634. 5* To suppose, surmise that. 
Now dial, or colloq. 1592. 

x. Ileb. x. 13. a. Prisons e. the wicked Cowrit*. 
They expected us, and we expected to come D* 
o*. They did not e. she could ever recover Chet- 
wood. 4. b. England expects every man to do his 
duty Nelson. 

Hence fExpe'ct sb. expectation. Expectable 
a. to be expected. Expe'Ctedly ado. according to 
expectation. Expe’Cter, +*or, one who expects. 

Expectance (ekspe*ktftns). 1609. [f. L. 
expectantia, f. expectantem ; see Expectant.] 
1. The action or state of waiting for anything. 
Somewhat arch. 1603. 9 . The action of looking 
for mentally. Ohs. or arch. 1631, tb# The con- 
dition of being expected; as, in expectance 
-164a t3# Ground, reason, or warrant for 

expecting something -1793. t4# That which is 
expected 1684. 

3. A good estate In possession 1 fine expectances 
besides Rich a bdson. So Expectancy. 
Expectancy (ekaprkt&nsi). 1598. [ad. L. 
expectantia ; see prec. and -ancy. ] +1. — Ex- 
pectance 1. (rare.) 1649. a. - Expectance 2 ; 
also, an Instance of this 1600. b. esp. The posi- 
tion of being entitled to anything at some 
future time, either as a remainder, or reversion, 
or on the death of some one x8ir. e. That 
from which much is expected (arch.) 1602. 3. 

— Expectance 9 b ; also, anything in ex- 
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pectance 1598. 4. The extent of reasonable 

expectation 1620. 

a c. Th* expectancie and Rose of the Cairo State 
II ami, in. i. 160. 

Expectant (ekspe'kt&nt). ME. [a. F., or 
ad. L. expectantem ; see Expect. 1 

A. adj i. In a state of expectation; waiting, 
looking out; esp. that expects a succession, 
appointment* or the like. 9. Existing in ex- 
pectancy; reversionary 1628. 

| 1. An anxious and e. eye Southey. An e. occupier 

1886. a. A fee simple e. Coke. Hence Expec- 
tantly adv. 

B. sb. One who expects an arrival, occurrence, 
etc.; one who looks to receive something; esp. 
in Law, an expectant heir 1625. 

Expectation (ekspekt^'Jan). 1538. [nd.L. 
expect a tionem\ see Expect.] x. The action 
or state of waiting, or of waiting for (some- 
thing). Now only : Expectant waiting. 1550. 
b. Med. The method of waiting upon the efforts 
of nature in the treatment of a disease 1628. 9. 

The action of mentally looking for something 
to take place; anticipation 155a. 8. Expectancy 
1538. 4. Ground or warrant for expecting 

16x1; pi. prospects of inheritance or of testa- 
mentary gifts 1669. 5. The condition of being 

expected; only in phr. in expectation 1657. 6. 

That which is expected or looked forward to 
1596. 7. The degree of probability of the occur- 

rence of any contingent event 1832. 

a. Our expectations that others will act so and so 
in such circumstances Butler, l I have what are 
called expectations Lytton. 7. Phr. Expectation 
0/ life that duration which may reasonably be ex- 
pected from a lire of a given age. 

Expectative (ekspe-ktftiiv). 1488. [ad. late 
L. ex(<)pcctativus.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to expectation ; 
tof prospective effect. 9. Characterized by 
waiting for events 1611. 

B. sb. f 1. Something in expectation ; an ex- 
pectancy -1758. 9. A mandate given by the 

pope or king conferring the expectation of a 
benefit; also called expectative g} ace 1563. 

l Expe ction. 153a. [erron. f. Expkct.] 
= Expectation. -1658. So Expe-ctive a. 

(rare) == EXPECTATIVE. 

Expectorant (ekspe'ktor&nt). 178a. [ad. 
L. expectorantem ; see next.] 

A. adj. That promotes expectoration i8xx. 

B. sb. An expectorant medicine. 

Expectorate (ekspektor*it),z/. 1601. [f. L. 

expect oral-, expectorate, f. ex- + pectus ( pec tor) 
the breast.] 1. trans. tTo clear out from the 
chest or lungs -1678; to eject (phlegm, etc.) 
from the chest or lungs by coughing, hawking, 
or spitting i 6 b 6 . Also absol. = to spit 1827. 
to. To expel from the breast or mind -1656. 
Also refi. and intr. for refi. 

Expectoration (ekspe ktftrJi-Jan). 1672. 
if. piec ; see -ation.] i. The action of ex- 
pectorating; discharge of phlegm from the 
chest by coughing, etc. 9. concr . That which 
is expectorated, as phlegm 1817. 

Expectorative (ekspe-ktdr&tiv). 1666. [f. 
as prec.; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to expectoration 
1883. 

B. sb. — Expectorant sb. 

Expede(eksprd), v. Sc. 1513. [ad- L. ex fie - 

dire.) — Expedite v . 4. 
fExpe*dlate a. [f. F. expidiS, pa. pple. of 
expidier, ad. med.L. exfiediare (** L, expedite).) 
Expeditious. Evelyn. 

[Expediate v. t prob. error for Expedite.] 

Expedience (ekspr*diens). 1593. [*" * 
expedience*, see Expedient.] fi. Dispatch ; 
also, that which requires dispatch ; an expedi- 
tion, etc. -1606. 9. = Expediency i. ? Obs. 

1619. 3- ■* Expediency 9 ; pi. interested 

motives, etc. x6o8. 

Expediency (ekspf-diSnsi). 161a. [f. Ex- 
pedient; see -ENCY.] i- The quality of being 
expedient; suitability to the conditions; fitness, 
advantage ; tan advantage, a. The considera- 
tion of what is expedient, as a rule of action ; 
what is politic, as dist. from what Is just or 
right i6xa. b. occas. in pL The requirements 
of expediency 1843* 

s. In soma perplexity .. about the e. of the voyage 
Middleton, b. M alters of mere e., that affect neither 
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honor, morality, or religion Chatham. Following 
his duty instead of consulting e. Jane Austen. 

Expedient (eksprdifiut). ME. [a. F. ex- 
pedient, ad. L. expedientem ; see Expedite v.] 

A. adj. fz. Expeditious. Shaks, a. Advanta- 
geous; fit, proper, or suitable to the circum- 
stances of the case ME. 3. Useful, politic, as 
opp. to just or right. Often absol. 1774. 

z. Rich. HI, 1. ii. 8x7. a. Those things to know 
for me be full e. 1510. The most e. settlements for a 
trading country 1806. 3. Too fond of the right to 

pursue the e. Goldsm. Hence Expe*diently adv. 

B. sb. f 1. That which helps forward, or con- 

duces to an object; a means to an end (rare) 
-1667. 9. A device adopted in an exigency ; a 

resource, shift 1653. 

s Finding out expedients, for shifting from one to 
another all personal Punishments Bkevint. 

Expedientlal (ekspe:di,e*njftl), a . 1850. 
[see Expediency and -al .1 Of, pertaining 
to, or having regard to, what is expedient. 
Hence Expedle*ntially adv. 

Expe*dlment. 1547. [ad. med.L. exfiedi- 
mentum ; see Expedite.] fi. An expedient 
-1677. 9. 'The whole of a person’s goods and 

chattels, bag and baggage' (Wharton). 
Expeditate (ekspe*ditrit),v. 1502. [f. med. 
L. expeditat-, expeditare , f. ex-+pcdem foot.] 
To cut off from (a dog) three claws or the ball 
of the forefoot ; to law. Now Hist. Hence 
Expedite. *tion. 

+E-xpedite, a. 1545. [ad. L. exfieditus ; see 
next.] 1. Free of impediments; unimpeded 
-1694. 9. Of soldiers, etc. : Lightly equipped 

so as to move quickly -1792. 3. Reaay, prompt, 
expeditious -1792. Hence tE*xpedite-ly adv., 
t-nesn. 

Expedite (e-kspldoit), v. 1471. [f. L. ex- 
pedit-, expedire, f. ex- + pedem footl+z. trans. 
To clear of difficulties -1681. 9. To help for- 

ward, hasten the progress of 1618, 3. To per- 
form quickly, dispatch 1471. 4. To dispatch, 

issue officially; transf. to send out (an army, 
munitions, etc.). Now rare. 1606. 

x. Milt. F. L. x. 474. a. To e. one's desires 
Raleigh, destruction Fuller, a local bill Macaulay. 
3. To e. an oider Smeaton. 4. Though such charters 
be expedited of course Bacon. Hence E'Xpediter. 

Expedition (eksp/di-fan). ME. [ad. L. ex- 
peditionem ; see prec.] Ti- The action of expe- 
diting; theconditionofbemgexpedited; prompt 
execution or supply ; dispatch -1649. a. A 
sending or setting forth for some definite pur- 
pose; esp . a warlike enterprise ME 3. concr. 
What is thus sent out, e.g. a body of persons, 
a fleet, etc. 1693. 4. The quality of being 

‘ expedite’ ; promptness, haste, speed 1599. 

s. A bill against Pluralityes is committed. Several 
other things in e. Marvell, a. Mean while the Son 
On his great E. now appear'd Milt. P. L. vii. ip*. 
3. An e. may consist of a single ship Cory. 4. With 
winged e.. Swift as the lightning glance Milt. 

Hence Expeditionary a. of, pertaining to, or 
sent on an c. ; f sb. a papal officer who took care of 
dispatches. tExpedi'tioner, one engaged in an e. 
Expeditionist, one who goes on an e. 
Expeditious (ekspfdi’jas), a . 1599. [L 

prec.; see -tious.] i. Characterized by expe- 
dition ; performed with expedition 1610. a. 
Acting or moving with expedition; speedy. 

1. E. measures 1832, travelling 1866. a. An e. set 
of workmen 1771. Expeditious-ly adv., >neu- 

1 Expe*ditive, a. [f. Expedite + -ivk.] 
Expeditious. Bacon. 

Expel (ekspe'l), v . ME. [ad. L. ex fie Here, 
f. ex- + pellere to drive; cf. Compel.] z- trans. 
To drive out ; to eject by force. Const, from 
(occas. out of); also with double obj. (from 
omitted). 9. To turn out, eject from a society, 
etc. X534. +3# To reject from consideration 

-1749. +4. To keep out. Haml. V. i. 939. 

s. Power to expell and cast out devils 1577. He 
sent.. two knights.. to e. them the convent Hums. 
To e. an idea from consciousness H. Spencer, a. To 
be expell'd the University 1648. 

Hence Expe*llable a. capable of being, or liable 
to be, expelled. Expedient a., also -ant, that 
expels or tends to e. s *0. an expclleot medicine. Ex# 
peTler. 

Expend (ekspemd), v, ME. [ad. L. exfien- 
dere, f. ex- + pendere to weigh, pay. CL also 
Spend.] z. trans. To pay away, lay out, 
spend (money); esp. for determinate objects. 
Const, in, upon. Also absol Also transf. and 
fig* To use up (material or force) In any 
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Operation; also rtfl. 1745- b * Utint. To lose 
(spars, masts, etc.); to pay out (rope) x8ox. 
T8* To weigh mentally -1677. 

s. To e. money in beer 1867. tras *sf, etc To a. 
time Shaks., care 173^ wisdom Emuson, blood 1654. 

a. The English archers .. having expended their 
arrows, drew their swords JsmaoN. 

Hence Expendable a. Expe'nder. 
+Expe*nditor. 1499. [a. med.L., irreg. f. 

extender*'. see proa*) Law . One who has charge 
of expenditure; spec, formerly an officer ap- 
pointed to disburse the money collected by 
tax for the repair of sewers -1847. 
Expenditure (ekspe*nditiui). 1769. [f. 
med.L. expenditus pa. pple. (irreg. formed after 
venditus) of expendere + -URE. 1 x. The action 

or practice of expending ; disbursement ; con- 
sumption. a. The amount expended from time 
to time 1791. 

s. Our e. purchased commerce and conquest Burks 
A vast e. of puns Browning, a The Income and E. 
of Great Britain 1791. 

Expense (ekspe ns). ME. [a. AF. f ad. late 
L. expense, pa. pple. fern, used subst.l tx. The 
action of expending; the state of being ex- 
pended; disbursement; consumption; loss 
”>797 ta. Money, or a sum, expended -1765. 
g. Burden of expenditure ; the cost or sacrifice 
involved in any course of action, etc. 163a. b. 
In pi. esp. : ‘ Money out of pocket \ or its re- 
imbursement ME. c. An occasion of expense 
[mod.). 

t. All of them . .dread a woman of expence Foaorcx. 
The sun is not wasted by a of light Fxanklin. a 
Where a People thrive, there the income is greater 
than the expence Prrrv. j, b. There’s expences for 
thee Shaks. c. His sons are an a to him {mod.). 

Comb, •..magazine^ a magazine iu which a small 
portion of ammunition is kept for immediate use. 

Hence fExpe -useful a. costly t also, extravagant. 
tExpe-nseleaa a, without a 
Expensive (ekspe’nsiv), 0. 1638. [See Ex- 
pend and -ive; assoc, early with Expense. J 
x. Given to expenditure ; lavish ; extravagant 
(now rare), a. Attended with expense; costly, 
dear. Also transf. 1634 
z. E. of ink Br. Hall, Health and Fortune Stolx, 
time 1817. Sir Oliver, likewise an e. man Caxlylb. 
a An e. remedy Evelyn, education Feovdk. 

Hence Expensively adv. Expe'nsivenees, 
the quality of being e. 1 costliness l extravagance 
(now rare). 

Expergefectkm (ckspSuidjifte-kJan). Now 
rare 1638. [ad. late L . expergefactionem.'] The 
action of awakening or rousing ; the state or 
fact of being awakened. 

Experience (eksprriSns), sb. ME. [a. F. 
experience , ad. L. experieniia , f. experientem . 
experiri to put to the test.] tx. The action of 
putting to the test; trial -1668 ; an experiment 
-1763. fa. Proof by trial ; demonstration -1715. 
g. The observation of facts or events, considered 
as a source of knowledge ME 4. The fact of 
being consciously the subject of a state or con- 
dition, or of being consciously affected by an 
event. Also, an instance of this. ME b. A 
state of mind or feeling forming port of the 
Inner religious life 1674. ft. What has been 
experienced 1607. 6. Personal knowledge 

z 553 » tan experimental fact, maxim, rale, or de- 
vice -1698 7. The state of having been occu- 

pied in any study or practice, in affairs, or in 
the intercourse of life ; the duration or extent 
of such occupation; the qualifications thereby 
acquired 1483. 

x. Make E. of my loyalty, by soma service Shtelky. 
S* E* informs us only of what has been, but never of 
what must be Reid. 4. Expcriens . . were ynough 
for me To s(>eke of wo that is in manage Chaucxr. 

b. A repetition of Christiana's e. Bunyan. 5, Pro- 
found study of Indian e. Mill. 6. Most men have the 

E enerosity to pay for their own e. 1791. 7. His yeares 

ut yong, but his e. old Two Gent. 11. iv. 69, 
Experience (ekspf ri£ns), v. 1533. [f. prec. 
sb. tx. trans. To make experiment of; to test, 
try -1780; to prove by experience -1750. a. 
To have experience of; to feel, suffer, undergo 
X588; to find by experience 1580. ta. To give 
experience to; to train (soldiers). Also in 
passive : To be taught by experience. -1654. 

a. What we e. iu the present world Butler. Phi. 
To A religion (U.S.) : to be converted, t The Foot- 
men, .being experienced to run suddenly with the 
Horse men, leaped into the battail To well. 

Hence Experienced ppi \ a. having experience 1 
wise or skilful through experience; treated; felt, 
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Buffered, undergone, Expe'riencer, one who ex- 
periences, or fmakes experiments, 
f Expedient, a . ME [ad. L. ex perientem.] 
Experienced >1630. 

Experiential (ekspI*Ti|e*nJ&l),c. x8x6. [f. 
L. experientia + - AL. ] Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from, experience or observation. 

Phr. E. philosophy, the system which derives all 
knowledge from experience. 

Hence Experie-ntlalisra, the doctrine that all 
knowledge is derived from experience. Experi- 
e-ntialist, an adherent of experientialism. £x< 
perle-ntially adv. 

Experiment (ckspeTimgnt). ME. [a. OF., 
ad.L. exterimentum, f. experiri to try. ] x. The 
action of trying anything; a test, triad. Now 
arch. a. A procedure adopted in uncertainty 
whether it will answer the purpose 1594. 8- 

An action or operation undertaken in order to 
discover something unknown, to test a hypo- 
thesis, or establish or illustrate some known 
truth ME. 4. Experimentation 1678. +5. Ex- 
perience; an instance of this. Const, of, -1741 
TO. Practical proof; an example -1684. 

a. It is good . . not to try Experiments in States 
Bacon. 4. This is proved by e. 1678. 5. I know by 
som experiments which 1 have had of you Howell. 
Experiment (ekspe*rini2nt), v. 1481. [f. 
prec. sb.] +1. trans. To experience -1727. ta. 
To ascertain or establish by trial -1813. ta- 
To make an experiment upon, test, try --1776. 
4. intr, To make an experimentor experiments. 
Const, on 1787. 

4. A person who has experimented with a reflector 
1837. Hence Expe>rimenta*tlon, the action or 
process of experimenting, a series of experiments. 
Expe'Xime'ntative «. inclined to make an experi- 
ment ; of the nature of an experimenL tExpe'ri- 
menta tor (rare), an experimenter ; also, an empiric. 
Expe-rlm enter, -or, Expe’rimentist, one who 
makes or tries experiments, 

Experimental (ekspe rime’ntal). ME. [f 
as prec. + »al. ] 

A. adj. x. Based on or derived from experi- 
ence; founded on experience only. 9. Based 
on, derived from, or ascertained by experiment 
>570. 8* Tentative 18 18. 4. Relating to experi- 
ments ; used in or for making experiments 170a. 

a Phr. E. philosophy 1 (a) the philosophy which 
insists on experiment as the necessary foundation of 
all reasoned conclusions; (b) Physics or ‘ natural 
philosophy ’as demonstrated by means of experiments 
(now rare). So also, e. chemistry, physics , science. 
Hence e. philosopher* etc. Hence Experiment- 
ally adv. by experience; by means of experiment. 

B. sb. A trial; an experimental proof; a 
datum of experience; in pi. experimental know- 
ledge x6s8. 

Hence Expe:rime*ntalism, the principles of 
the e. school in philosophy or science ; e. re- 
search. Experimentalist, one who experiments 
in some branch of science ; one who is fond ol 
trying experiments. Experimeixtalixe, v. intr. 
to make or try experiments. 
+Experimenta*rian. 1661. [f. Experi- 
ment sb. + -ARIAN. ] 

A. adj. Relying on experiment -x8x6. 

B. sb. An experimental philosopher 169a 
Experimented (ekspe*rim6nt6d), ppl. a. 

1477. [t Experiment «/.] 1. Experienced ; 
practised in (an art). Now rare . Ta. Proved 
or known by experience -1807. +8- Met with 

in experience -1812, 
fExperre-ctlon. [f. L. experrect expergtsci 
to wake up. ] The action of waking up. Hol- 
land. 

Expert (eksp 5 ut),a.i ME [a. OF., ad.L. 
expertns , experiri ; see Experience sb.] tx. 
Experienced (s’*), having experience [of) -1679. 
a. Trained by practice, skilled. Const at, in, 
\of to with inf. ME. ts* Tried, proved by 
experience -1619. 

z. A Militia.. e. in war Petty, s. Meystres. .That 
were of la we e. and curious Chaucxr. An e. Arith- 
metictcn Deb. E, Mariners 163a. E. Valour 1665. 
His Pylot Of verie e., and approu’d Allowance 
th. xl L 49. Hence Expe*rt-ly adv., -ness. 
fExpeft, o. 2 ME fad. L. expert em, f. tx- 
+ *orr [part -).] Devoid of, free from -1660. 
Expert (e'ksp&xt), sb. 1835. fiL mod.F, 
expert (the adj. used subst.); see Expert a. 1 ] 
a. One who is Expert (sense 3) 1853. a. One 
whose special knowledge or skill causes him to 
be an authority ; a specialist ; also attrib. 1835. . 
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c. An e. at burdle-making Room* a My writing 
was well known; experts swore that the forgery was 
byme Bksant. attrib. E. evidence; witness, etc. 
fExpert, v. ME. [f. L. expert-^ experiri to 
try.J To experience ; to know by experience 

jjlfxpertine (ekspaitr*). 1869. [Fr.] Ex- 
pert opinion or knowledge ; also, the quality or 
state of being expert. 

tExpe-tibie, a* 1569. [ad. L. expet ibilis, L 
(ult.) ex- + pet ere to seek.] To be wished for ; 
desirable -1679. 

Exptable (e'ksplftb'l), a. 1570. [a. F,, ad. 
L. expiabilis ; see Expiate.] Capable of being 
expiated ; as, an t wrong. 
fE-xpiate, ppl. a. [ad. L. expiatus ; see 
next.] Of an appointed time: Fully come 
Rich. Ill , Hi. iii. 33. 

Expiate (e kapii^it), v. >594. [f. L. espial-, 
expiart to atone for rally, f. ex-+piare to pro- 
pitiate, f. pins devout.] x. trans. To avert by 
religious ceremonies. Obs. exc. Antiq 1611 
ta« To purify with religious rites -1660. 3. To 
extinguish the guilt of 1608. 4. To pay the 

penalty of 1665. 6* To make reparation for 

1626. Also ttM/r. nith for . t®- To extin- 
guish by suffering to the full ; to end by death 
-1615. 

s. To frustrate and E. a City Stanley. 3. An 
Affront that nothing but Blood ran e. Addison. 4. 
To e. the act with one's life Stubbs. 5 Toe. wrongs 
by benefits Emerson. 6. Shaks. Semn. xxii. 

Hence Expiatiet, E'Xpiator, one who atones 
fully for. 

Expiation (ekspi,^j©n). 148a. [ad. L. 
ex piationem ; see prec.] 1. The action of ex 
plating or making atonement for, etc.; also 
the condition of being expiated, a. The means 
by which atonement is made 1538. 

1. 1 will found masses for his soul, in e. of my guilt 
Scott. Phr. East (or feast) 0/ Expiation : a Jewish 
ceremony observed on the roth flay of Tisri, when 
the High Priest made e. for his own sins and those 
of the people. b. Human victims as an e. for guilt 
Robbbtsun. Hence Expia*tional a. pertaining to e. 

Expiatory (e kspifitari), a. 1548. [ad. L. 
expi.itorius ; see Expiator and -OKY.] Having 
tlic attribute of expiating ; serving to expiate 
Const, of. So fExpiato'rious a. 

|E -Epilate, v. [f. L. expilat-, exp i /are , f. 
cx- + tilarc to plunder.] trans To pillage, 
plunder. Bp. Hall 

Hence Expila*tion, the action of pillaging ; 
concr . plunder. tE*xpilator, a pillager. 
Exphrant (ekgpai rfint). rare. 1836. [ad. 
L ex[s)pirantem\ see Expire ] A name fora 
supposed vessel in plants, which assists in 
evaporation. 

Expiration (ekspirD-Jbn). 1596. [ad. L 
ex[s )pirationem\ see Expire. J 1. The action 
of breathing out (air, etc.); emission 1649. a. 
The action of breathing out air from the lungs . 
Also transf. Of plants. 1603. ta. Exhalation ; 
that which Is expired; an exhalation -1667 
t4- The action of breathing one's last ; death 
-1807. Also f transf. and fig. 5. The coming 
to an end; termination, close 1569. 

z. Regular Inspirations and expirations of air, by 
caverns and fissures Moast. j. The true Cause of 
Cold, is an E. from the Globe of the Eanh Bacon 
4. Tne Lord Treasurer, .had notice of the Clark’s e 
1647 9- A fortnight after the e. of the treaty 1647. 

Expiratory (eksp2i»*riori),tf. 1847. [f. L. 
ex[s)pirare ; see Expire v, and -OBY.J Of or 
pertaining to expiration. 

Expire (ekspais 1), v. ME. [ad. F. expires, 
ad L. ex (s)pirare to breathe out, f. «e- + spi 
rare.] i. trans. To breathe out (air, etc.) from 
the lungs. Also absoL ta. To give out, emit, 
exhale -1608, ta. intr. To pass out in, or bke, 
breath ; hence, of the winds, etc. ? To rush 
forth -1799. f4. trans To breathe out in the 

article of death -1790. 5. intr. To breathe 

one’s last, die MF.. Also transf. 6. To come 
to an end; to terminate; to become void ; to 
become extinct 1450. t7. To cause to expire 

or cease; to put an end to ~i6xa. 

s. absol. [Tne Whale*] expired with a rushing 
sound, the instant the blow-hoie was exposed Gesos. 
a. Evry shrub expires perfume Chum emu. g. The 
linstocks touch, the ponderous ball expires Dxydbn 
3. God onely knows. . what becomes ore mens spirit, 
when he expiiutb Hones, transf. A lamp that was 
just expiring Golosm. 6. Until your date t Smaxo. 
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A trace which expired (n .. 1635 B. Hardii, The 
title of the daughters expired on the birth of a son 
Burke. 7. Moth. 4 Jut. 1. iv. xoo. 

Tar. tE'xpirate (in sense x). Hence tExpi’re sb. 
expiry. Expi'roo’, an ex-convict Explorer* ope 
who expires 1 also, an expire* . 

Expiring (ekspei*'rig), ppl. a. 1609. [f. 
prec. J That expires; breathing out air from 
the lungs, etc. ; breathing his or its last, dying; 
coming to on end. 

Thy e. breath Habinoton. fig. Bubbles in e. foam 
Rusxnr. The e. year 1705, lease Byron. 

Expiry (ekspoi«*ri). 175a. [f. Expire v. + 
-tJ - Expiration 4, 5. 

The e. of a term x86s, a contract Smilbb, 

Expiacate (ekspi*ak0it), v. Chiefly Sc. 
z6zz. r L L. expiscat expiscari, f. ex- + piscari 
to fish. I. pi sets.} trans. To fish out; hence, to 
find out by scrutiny. 

To a. intelligible reasons 1864. Hence Expisea'- 
tion, the act of expiscating. Expl'scatorr. Ex- 
pl'BCatory a. tending to fiih out {rare). 

Explain (ekspli>‘n), v. 1513. [ad. L. er- 
flanare to make plain, f. ex- 4- planus flat, 
Plain.] +z. To make smooth -1650. to. 
To open out, spread out flat. Also rtfi. and 
intr. for rtfi . >1731. 3. To unfold; to make 
plain or intelligible 1513. 4. To interpret x6o8. 
5. To account for 1736. 6. rtfi . To make one- 
self understood, speak plainly 1604. 7. intr. 

a. To say in explanation that X867. Tb. To 
speak one’s mind against , upon -1764. 

a. The Horse-Chesnut is.. ready to e. its leaf 1684. 
g. To e. what is meant by the nature of man Butler. 

fe To define fire by heat would be to e. a thing by 
•elf Berkeley. Phr, To e. away ; to do away with 
by explanation. 

Hence Explainable a. capable of explanation. 

Also explat(e. [? f. Ex- + 
Plait p.] To unravel. B. Jons. 

E-xplanate, a. 1846. [ad. L. explanatus ; 
see Explain.] Entam.,e tc. Spread out fiat. 
Explanation (cksplAn***J;»n). ME. [ad. L. 
explanationtm ; see Explai n . ] 1 . The action 

or process, or an instance, of explaining. a. 
That which explains, makes clear, or accounts 
for; a method of explaining 1610. 3. A mutual 
declaration of the sense of spoken words, 
motives of actions, etc., with a view to adjust 
a misunderstanding and reconcile differences ; 
hence, a mutual understanding or reconcilia- 
tion 1840. 

«. 1 pass to the E. of the following Table Evelyn. 
a. My E. of the Mystery of Godliness H. Moaa. 
The a. offered . .proves to be erroneous Sia B. Baooia. 
g. To come to an a. with one's father {mod.). 
Explanative (eksplaemfitiv), a. 1750. [f. 
L. ex plana re.] Explanatory. 

Explana to-, comb. f. L. explanatus Ex- 
planats, in sense * spread, or spreading out. 
In a plane \ 

Explanatory (eksplae-nfitarV), a. 1618. [f. 
L. explanatus + -ORY.*J Serving to explain, 
containing an explanation ; having the function 
of explaining. 

A wort assay, accompanied with two e. 
Hogarth. Hence Explanatorily adv. 
pla*natorftneaa, e. quality. 
tExplees, obs. f. Esplers, Law. 
fExple’te, v. Also +explea*t ME. [f. L. 

exp let-, explere, f. ese-+flere to fill.] z. trans. 
To fill out; to complete (a period of time) 
-1657. a. To do fully -161 z. Hence fExplc’- 
tftoa, fulfilment 

Expletive (e’ksplftiv, eksplf'tiv). i6is. 
[ad. L. expletivus serving to fill out; soe 

***&} ad) z. Serving to fill out; introduced 
merely to fill up; occas. , redundant 1656- a* 
T ending or seeking to supply a loss; compensa- 
tive. Hallam. 

1. He useth them {oaths] as e. phrases , . to plump 
his speech Barrow, a. E. justice Hallam. 

B. j*. z« An expletive word or phrase; esp. an 
oath z6ia. a. A person or thing that merely 
serves to fill up space 1688. 

s. Expletives he very early ejected from Ms verses 
Johnson, a A sort 01 e. at the table, serving to stop 

* iKn'^ExpleUv^ly -new. So E-xpl.tory 


two e. prints 

Ex- 


lioafete (elnpUUb’l), a. I5S*- [ad.L. 
txpluahills . ) That may be explained or »o- 
eounted for. 
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Explicate (e'ksplikrit), v. 1531. If. L. ex- 
plicate explicare , f. ex-+plicare to fold, Plv.J 
tie trans . To unfold; to expand; to display 
-X7 10. +a. To disentangle -1713. 8- To 

bringout what isimplicitin 1638. 4. » Explain 
v. 3. Now rare. 1531. tfi. — Explain v. 5. 

"L 7 ?h.i. — e. themselves Sharrock. 4. To t 
obscure passages S. Clarke. 3. Percept ions., which 
..it may not be very easy at first view to e. Butlkr. 

Hence tE'xplicate ppl. a. unfolded t fully stated t 
explained. t&xplicator (rare). 

JCplicatloa [eksplik/i Jon). 1538. [a. F., 
ad. L * explication***; see prec.] 1. The action 
or process of expanding, developing, or ex- 
plaining ; explanation, interpretation ; tan ex- 
position; fa paraphrase, to- ** Explanation 
3* “ I 745- 

s. A better e. of a controverted line Johnson. 
Explicative (e*ksplik#itiv), a. 1637. +1. 
Tending to unfold (itself), a. Explanatory ; 
explicit; in Logic, — Essential. 1649. 

a. The new judgments. .are all e. or analytic E. 
Cairo. Hence E'xpUcatively adv. 

Explicatory (e-ksplikfitari),*. 1635. [See 
-ory 2 .] Having the function of explaining. 
f|E*xpllcit. ME. [med.L. ; app. short for 
explicitus ( est liber ) lit. ‘ the book is unrolled '. 
Also taken as a vb. in 3rd pers. sing., ' Here 
ends*, with pi. expliciunt .] A word used to 
indicate the end of a book, etc. b. as sb. The 
last words or lines of a volume or section of a 
book ; Jig. conclusion, finis 1658. 

Explicit (ekspli*sit), a. 1613. [a. F. expli- 
cit e, ad. L. explicitus , explicare ; sec Expli- 
cate v.] ti. Free from folds or intricacies 
-1697, s. Developed in detail ; hence, clear, 
definite 1651. 8. Of declarations, etc. : Dis- 

tinctly expressing all that is meant; leaving 
nothing merely implied; express 16x3. 4. Of 

persons, e c. : Speaking out fully all that is 
meant; having no reserves; outspoken 1726. 

x. The plot, whether intiicate or e. Milt. a. E. 
faith , belief { Thaol.): nc»_»*plance of a doctrine with 
distinct apprehension of all that it involves; opp. to 
implicit faith. 3. There was an e. consent and an 
implicit consent Cromwell. Hence Explicitly 
adv. expressly. Expli'citneas. 

Explode (eksplJb-d), v. 1538. [ad. L. tx- 
plodere, explaudere to drive off the stage by 
noise, f. tx-+plaudere to clap; cf. Applaud, 
Plaudit. ] fi, trans. To clap and hoot off the 
stage; hence gen. to driveaway with expressions 
of disapprobation l Also fig. -1849. •• To reject 
with scorn; also, to discard. Still used occas. 
In pass , with sense : To be disused as obsolete. 
1538. 8- To cause to be rejected ; to discredit ; 

tto bring into disuse 1625. +4. To drive forth 

(air); to drive out with violence and sudden 
noise -1826. 5. intr. To go off with a loud 

report, or to fly in pieces, under the influence 
of suddenly developed internal energy. Also 
transf. and fig. 1790. 6. trans. To cause to go 

off with a loud noise ; to blow up. Also transf. 
and fig. 1794. 7. Phonetics. To utter with a 

puff of breath, as one of the stop consonants p. 

*, t.d , t,g. 

1. Vertue and Wisdom.. were hissed out, and ex- 
ploded by the common people Burton. a. But the 
court Mss voce exploded this reason, and said [etc.] 
Bacon. 3. To e. a lie Liddon, a fallacy 1881. Hence 
Explo'dent (Phonetics) *= Explosive B. i. Ex- 
ploiter, one who^r that which explodes; a con 
trivance for exploding gunpowder, etc. 

Exploit (eksploi’t), sb. ME. [a. OF. csplait, 
csploit : — (uit.) L. explicitum pple, ncut. : see 
Explicate.] + x * Advantage ; furtherance. 
Const, of. -1525. +a. The endeavour to gain 

advantage or mastery over ; hence, a military 
or naval enterprise -1755. 8* An act or deed; 

a brilliant feat 1538. t4* Law. A citation or 

summons; a writ -168a. 

a. AUs Well iv. L 41. 3. For many years it was 

counted a great a* to pass this strait Da Fob. 

Exploit (eksploi't), v. ME [ad. F. ex- 
ploiter L. +explicitare , freq. of explicare \ 
see Explicate.] +i . trans . To achieve-x687. 
ta. To act with effect; to get on -1603. 8 * To 
work (a mine, etc.) ; to turn to account 1838. 
4. transf. To utilize for selfish purposes; to 
make capital out of 1847 g. intr To conduct 
mining operations for 1887. 

1. They anew* wel that they shold no tbyng ex- 


EXPONE 

ployte of then entente Oxton. 3. To a. mineral 
resources 1865, the riches of the East 1890. 

U T-J.l-LI. 1.1 / L -fl _ 


JB05, tin 

Hence Exploi'table a. capable of being exploited. 

a with exploiting. Ex- 


Exploi*tatfve a. concerned 


ExpJ . 

plorter. Exploi’ture, the action of exploiting, 
fachieving. or developing. 

Exploitation leksploitfi Jan). 1803. [a.F.; 
see prec. J The action of turning to account , 
the action of utilizing for selfish purposes. 

The e. ot the credulous public 1868. So Exploit 

tfexploTate, v. 1549. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
explot are .] «= Explore. -1646. Hence Ex- 
plo-rative a . exploratory; inclined to make 
explorations. Explo‘ratively adv. 
Exploration (cksplor^’Jan). 1543. [ad. L. 
explorationem ; see EXPLORE ] fi. The action 
of examining; scrutiny -1655. a. Med., etc 
7*he examination of an organ, a wound, etc. 
by the use of the finger, a probe, or the like 
i860. 8. The action of exploring; an instance 

of this 1823. 

a. E. of the Rectum 1880. 3. E. of the sources oi 

the Nile 1880. 

Explorator (e’ksp)or£i tw). 1450. [a. I* ; 
see Explore. ] One whoor that which explores ; 
fa scout; an * electrical explorer*. 
Exploratory (ekspIo*r&tari) , a. i6ao. [ad, 
L. explorator ius ; see Explore.] Of or per- 
taining to exploration; serving or intended for 
exploration ; bent on exploration. 

Explore (eksploou), v. 1585. [ad. F. ex- 
plorer, ad. L. exflorare, ?f. ex- + plorare to 
make to flow, f. pluere to flow.] z. trans. To 
seek to find out; tto search for; to make proof 
of (Milt P. L. 11. 632). a. To look into 
closely, scrutinize; to pry Into 1592; to probe 
(a wound) 1767. 8- To search into (a 

country, etc.); to go into or range over for the 
purpose of discovery 1616. 4. intr To conduct 

operations in search for 1823. 

1. To e. The city's strength Massinger, a fit oppor 
tunity iBm. a. To a a bookstall Lamb. 3. He.. re 
commended us to e. Warping Boswell. Hence 
Explo’rable a. rare. Explo*rement, exploration. 

Explorer (eksplo®TM). 1684. [f. prec.] 

One who explores (a country, etc.); that which 
examines or + tests ; spec, an apparatus for ex- 
ploring a wound or a cavity in a tooth. 

Phr. Electrical e . : an apparatus for detecting a 
bullet or other metallic substance in the tissues. 

Exploring (eksplo*'rig) t vbl. sb. 1841. [f. 
as prec.] TTie action of Explore v. Also 
attrib., as in exploring needle, trochar, etc. 
Explooible (ekspl<*»*zib’l), a. 1799. [f. L. 
explos- ppl. stem + -iblk ; see Explode.] 
Capable of being exploded. 

Explosion (ekspl<*»753n). 1656. [ad. L. 

exflosionem ; see Explode.] f z. The action of 
rejecting with scorn -1796. a. The action of 
driving out, or of issuing forth, with violence 
and noise 1667; spec, explosive utterance (of a 
sound) 1879. 3. The Action of goinjr off with 

a loud noise, or of bursting, under the influence 
of suddenly developed internal energy Z744; 
the resulting noise 1774. Also transf. 4. A 
bursting forth into sudden activity; an outburst 
(of anger, laughter, etc.) 1817. 

r. Frequent explosions of fire and smoke, emitted 
from the mountain Moaaa- 3. The e. of a bomb 
176s, of a glare jar, battery, etc, Imi&on, of powder 
1816. 4. A desperate conspiracy which threatened 

an e. Lo. Castle* each. 

Explosive (ekspldu’Biv). 1667. [f. L. ex- 
plode re \ see Explode and -ivr ] 

A. ad). 1. Tending to drive or burst forth 

with violence and noise a. spec. Of a conso- 
nant-sound : Produced by explosion of breath; 
stopped 1854. 8* Of, pertaining to, or of the 

nature of, an explosion Z844. 

*. E. power 1667, nitre Burks, a The a, con. 
sonants 0, d, g,t>, t, and k 1854. 3. E. laughs Dickrns. 

B. sb. 1. An explosiye consonant (see A. aj 
1878. a. An explosive agent or compound 

a^The principal explosives used in mining an 
powder . . nitroglycerin (etc.1 Raymond. 

Hence Expio*aive-Iy aav. t -ness. 

Expoliate, -atioa : see Ex 

-ATION. 

tExpo-Ush, v. [ad. L. expolire ; aiaizn. to 
polish,'] trans. To polish thoroughly, Hey- 
WOOD. 

fExpone, v. ME fad. L. exponent, f. ex- ♦ 


Exspoliate, 
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ponert to put, place. Since x6tk c. chiefly Sc.) 
i. trans . To expound -163a. a. To expend 
(effort, money) -1587. 3. To expose -1651, 

Exponent (eksp^u*nent). 1581. [ad. L. ex- 
ponent em ; see prec.l < 

A. adj. That sets forth or interprets. j 

B. sb. 1. One who sets forth in words, ex- 

pounds, or interprets. Also, that which serves 
to interpret, 1812. a. Algebra. A symbol de- 
noting a power; an index. Now written at 
the right hand of and above the symbol of the 
quantity affected by it. 1706. 3. lie who or 

that which sets forth as a representative or 
index i8a^. 

x. This form of discontent found its e. in John 
Wycliffe Froude.. a. Phr. fE. of the Ratio : ihc 
quotient which arises when the antecedent is divided 
by the consequent. 3. Price is the e. of exchange- 
able value 1833. 

Exponential (ekspsne-nfal). 1704. [f. prec. 

+ -(i)al.] 

A. adj. x. That sets forth or exhibits ( rare ) 
1730. a. Math. I nvolving the unkno wn quantity 
or variable as an exponent. So e. equation, 
function , quantity , etc. 

a. E. series , the infinite series x +x + 1 x x + k etc. 

B. sb. Math. An exponential quantity or 
function; spec, the Napierian base e raised to 
the power denoted by the variable; the Na- 
pierian antilogarithm of the variable 1784. 

Exponible (ekspJu-nibT). 1569. [ad. med. 
L. exponibilis\ see Expone and -BLE.] 

A. adj. That admits or requires explanation ; 
spec, in Logic , of a proposition, that requires 
restatement for use in a syllogism 1788. 

B. sb. An exponible proposition. 

Export (ekspo»ut), v. 1485. [ad. L. expor- 
tare, f. ex- + porta re to carry.] +1. trans. To 
take away, carry off. Also fig. -1691. 9. Comm. 
To send out (commodities) from one country 
to another. Also transf. and fig. 1665. 

x. They e. honour from a man and make him a 
returne in Enuy Bacon. a. To c. Corn Manlkv, 
black cattle Petty, olives 1841. Hence Expo*rt- 
able a. and sb. 

Export (e-kspoit), sb. 1690. [f. prec.] 

Comm. That which is exported ; also, the ac- 
tion of exporting, exportation. 

x. Our commetce. the imports and exports of the 
nation Burke, a. The e. of arms to Spain 1874. 

Comb . : e. bill, a bill drawn against exported goods 1 

e. duty, a duty paid on exported goods. 

Exportation (ekspoits>*fen). 1610. [a. F., 
ad. L. exportationem ; see Export.] +i. The 
action of carrying or sending out -1789. 2. 

Comm. The sending out (of commodities) from 
one country to another 1641. 3- qusLsl-concr 

That which is exported; jpl. exports 1664. 

Exporter (eksp 5 »-Jtw). 1691. [f. as prec.] 
One who exports; an export trader. 

Expose (ekspdn z), v. 1474. [a .F. exposer, 

f. L. ex - +pausare, taken as repr. L. poncre in 

compounas. See Compose.] x. trans. To put 
out; ‘to cast out to chance' (J.); esp. to abandon 
(an infant) 1611. 9. To leave without shelter 

or defence; tto imperil 1477. 8* To lay open 

(to danger, ridicule, etc.); to render accessible 
or liable to action or influence 1474. 4- To ex- 
hibit openly 1623 ; Eccl. to exhibit (the Host, 
relics, etc.) for adoration or veneration 1644. 

5. To put up for (or to) sale. Now chiefly Sc. 
1610. 6. To make known, disclose (secrets, etc.). 
Formerly : To set forth, explain. 1483. 7. To 
unmask, show up 1693. ■(■b. In i7-i8th c. : To 
hold up to ridicule Jfwhat is not ridiculous) 
-1772. 8. Photog. To subject (a plate, etc.) 

to the action of actinic rays 1848. 

x. This practice of exposing children Hums. a. To 
e. the gunners 1885. 3. Exposed to severe trials 

1865, to inharmonious influences J. Martineau. 4. 
The Beggar, who exposes his Sores Steele. To e. 
a card 1870, a vein of quartz Raymond. 6. The whole 
truth is not always to be exposed Boswell. 7. To 
e. the Follies of Men Dryden, an imposture Moztitv 
Hence Expo sal, e\poaurc. Expo'aedneas. Ex* 
po-aer. 

II Exposd (ekspozs). 1803. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of 
exposer.] 1. A recital of facts and particulars. 

2. A showing upof something discreditable 1831. 
(Also written Expose (ekspJa z) U.S. 1713.) 

Exposition (ekzpwzi’/zn). ME, [a. F., ad. 
L. expos itionem ; see Expone.] 1. The action 
of exposing, or the condition of being exposed 
*530. t2., - Exposure 3. -1834. 3. The 


action of putting out to public view ; a display, 
show, exposure 1649; an Exhibition 1868. 
b. Ecct. in spec, use : see Expose v. 4. The 
action of setting forth, or of explaining; a de- 
tailed explanation or interpretation ME. 5. 
Logic. As tr. Gr. Mtcns • the selection of some 
sensible object, in order to prove a general rela- 
tion apprehended by the intellect 1588. 

a. An Easterly E. Evelyn. 3. An e. of the holy 

wafer Deckford. E. on the pillory 1836. The 
World’s Columbian E. at Chicago 1891. 4. The ex- 

posicioun of this holy prnier Chaucer. You know 
the Law, your e. Hath beene most sound Shaks. 
The great expositions of feudal custom Stubbs. 

Hence Exposi’tional a. of the nature of an e. 

Expositive (ekspyzitiv), a. 1535. [ad. L. 
exposilivus , t expos it-, exponere. ] Descriptive; 
explanatory. 

Expositor (ekspfrzitaj). ME. [ad. (ult.) L. 
expositorem\ see Expound.] One who, or 
that which, sets forth in detail, explains, or 
expounds. 

Expository (eksp^'zitari), a. 1628. - [ad. 
med.L. exposttorius (Boethius) ; see prec. j Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, exposition ; 
containing an exposition; explanatory. 

A glossary or e. index to the poetical writers 
Johnson. 

II Ex post facto (eks p«?ust farkta). 1649 
[med.L.; — 'from what is done afterwards’. 
Post facto for pustfacto is erroneous. ] F rom an 
after act or deed; = * after the fact b. As 
quas\-adj. Done after another thing, anil 
operating retrospectively, esp. in Ex post facto 
law 1789. 

b. They might have objected to the tax had it been 
expost facto McCulloch. 

Expostulate (ekspp'stiulrit), v. 1534. [f. 

L. exposiulat-, expostulare, f. ex- + postulare’, 
see Postulate.] +x. trans. To demand -1670. 
ta. To complain of; to plead with a peison 
about; to debate (a matter) as an aggrieved 
person -1789. t3- intr. To complain; to dis- 
course -1773. 4. To reason earnestly and 

kindly with (a person), about, for, on, or upon 
(a tiling), for the purpose of reprehension or 
dissuasion 1574. 

3. 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 135. 4. Ho expostulated with 

him on the impropriety of such conduct to strangers 
Livingstone. Hence Expo’&tulator. 

Expostulation (ekspj? stiwl/i jan). 1586. 
[ad. L. expostulations \ see prec.] x. The 
action of expostulating; earnest and kindly 
protest. 2. An uttered remonstrance, protest, 
or reproof 1597. 

a. That pathetick E. ..of Ezekiel. Why will ye 
die 1 1748. 

Expostulatory (ekspfrsti/flat3«ri), a. 1586. 
f. Expostulate + -ory.] Characterized by, 
or of the nature of, expostulation. 

Mr. Jane, .wrote me an e. letter Bp. Warburton. 
[Expo-sture. [f. Expose, after posture, etc.] 
Exposure. Cor. iv. i. 36. 

Exposure (eksp^siui). 1606c [app. f. 
Expose, after enclosure, ox the like; see -URB.] 
1. The action of exposing; the fact or state of 
being exposed (see Expose v.). 9 . concr . A 

surface laid open to view, or to the operation 
of any agency 1611. 3. The manner or degree 

in which anything is exposed; esp. situation 
with regard to sun and wind; aspect 1664. 

z. Our naked Frailties. .That suffer in e. Mach. 11. 
iii. 133. Free e. to cold 2844. The e. of a forgery 
1871. Photog. Ten seconds of e. 1847 (cf. Expose v. 8). 
3. The Fruits of the Northern E. ripen last of all 1710. 


3. The t ruits of the Northern t,. ripen last ot all 1710. 

Expound (ekspaumd), v. [ME. expounen , 
ex pound e, ad. OF. espondre : — llexponere. The 
d is excrescent.] x. trans. To set forth in 
detail. 9. To explain; esp. to interpret (Scrip- 
ture, religious formularies, etc.) ME. t 3 « To 
expose to view -1664. 

x. 1 have, .an excellent interpretation, .which I will 
e. to you Jowett. a. Toe. an Ambiguyte ijjii, a 
parable Udall. The Pope waa forced to e. himself 
Bramhall 3 First, he expounded both his Pockets 
Buti er Hud. 11. iii. 1087. Hence Expotrndci, one 
who or (ocras.) that which expounds. 

Express (ekspre’s), a. adv. and sb .1 ME 
fad. F. exprls (fem. expresse), ad. L. express vs, 
exprimere ; see Express v.l 
A. adj. z. Exactly resembling, exact. Now 
chiefly with reminiscence of Ideb. i. 3. 1513. 
ta. Stated -x686, 3. Expressed and not merely 

implied ; definite, explicit ; unmistakable in 


EXPRESSION 

import ME. Hence of persons, a state of mind, 
etc. : tExplicit, fixed -1778* 4 * Done, made, 

or sent on purpose ME. 

1. Hee Created thee, in the Image of God E. Milt. 
P.L. vu. 526. 3. E. testimony 1662, contracts, 

I malice Blackstone. Sometimes by e., more often by 
tacit understanding Bkycb, 4. E. laws were made 
to prevent fit) Priestley. 

Phrases. E. trainx orig. — 'special train ‘1 later, a 
passenger train running expressly to one particular 
place t now. a fast train stopping only at important 
stations. Hence E. speed, h. delivery ; (in the Postal 
service) immediate delivery by special messenger ; so 
e. fee, messenger, jacket, etc. E, rifle : one with 
a nigh initial velocity ana a low trajectory. 

B. adv. +1. Clearly; distinctly -1712. ta- 
Directly against ; exactly ; completely -15x3. 3* 
Specially, on purpose; hence, with speed; now, 
by express messenger or train ME. 

3 A piece of news worth sending e. Lowell. 

C. sb . 1 i. ■=* E. messenger : see A, 4. Hence 

transf. The message sent by an express 1642. 
2. Short for e.-train, e. rifle 1848. 3. U.S. An 

institution or agency for the transmission of 
prtrcels 1858. 

Hence Express v. to send by express. (£ 7 . 5 .) 
Expre'Bsage, the sending of a parcel by ex- 
press; the charge for this. Expre’aaly adv. in 
an e. manner. Expre*aaneaa. 

+ Express (ekspre’s), sb 2. 1513. [f. the vb. 
Cf. late L. expressus. J x. The action of ex- 
pressing; an instance of this. Const, of. -1716. 
b. A manifestation. (Revived by Kingsley with 
stress express.) -1663. 9. A phrase; an utter- 
ance ; an injunction -1677. 3* A graphic repre- 

sentation, image; also fig. -1646. 

x. b. Making all Thy creatures to be expresses of 
Thy power Jkr. Taylok. 

Express (ekspres), v. [ME. expresse, a. 
OF. espresser \ expresser , f. L. ex- ■+- pressure, 
freq. of premcre to press. Taken as Eng. repr. 
of L. exprimere. ] 

I. 1. trans. To press or squeeze out ; hence 
fig., to extort or elicit by pressure ME. 9. To 
press out the contents of. Now rare. 1633. 

x. K. the juice and spirit 1757. fig. The truth was 
by torture expressed Holi and. So affliction Ex* 
presseth virtue fully Webster. 

II. 1. To portray, represent. Ob\. or arch . in 

general sense. ME. tb. To be an image of, 
resemble -1697. a. To represent symbolically 
1649. 3. To reveal by external tokens; to be- 

token. Now chiefly with reference to feelings 
or personal qualities. 1549. 4. To represent In 
language; to set forth; to givo utterance to. 
(The prevailing use.) ME. b. refi. To put one's 
thoughts into words; to state one's opinion 
1601 +5. To mention, specify; to describe 

-1798. 0 . To state or mention explicitly; opp. 

to imply 1596. 

z. Ix>ggan used long strokes in expressing flesh 
H. Walpolk. b. Man expresseth God . .as thechilde 
doeth resemble hys father or mother Udall. a. A 
child to e. coming into the world, an old man for 
going out of it STiLUNc.ru Phr. Toe. es quantity in 
terms 0/ another. 3. Never did tone e. indifference 
plainer Jane Austicn. 4. A phrase they have got 
among them, to e. their no-meaning by Villiers 
(D k. Buckhm.). No words can e. too strongly the 
caution which should be used Butler. 0. Hints and 
allusions expressingliitle, insinuating much Berkeley. 
Hence tExpre*aaedly adv. statedly 1 expressly. 
Expre*aaer. -or. Expressible, t-able a. 

Expression (ekspre'Jan). 1460. [a. F., 

ad, L. exfressionem\ see Express v.] z. The 
action of pressing or squeezing out; fan ex- 
pressed drink, juice, etc. 1594. 9. The 

action of representing in words or symbols; 
utterance Z460. b. T he action of manifesting 
by action or other external tokens 1647. 3. 

quasi -concr. An utterance, declaration, repre- 


in language ; diction Z628 ; a word, phrase, or 
form of .speech 1646; in Alg. a collection of 
symbols together expressing a quantity 1796. 

L Of the countenance, voice, attitude, etc. r 
press! ve quality Z774. b. Look, intonation, 
etc., as indicating a state of feeling Z830. 6. 

Fine Arts. The fact or wav of expressing 
character, sentiment, action, feeling, etc., in a 
work of art X715. 

z. The crushing of the coco-nut for the e. of the oil 
Tennent. a. To encourage the fullest e. of public 
feeling Froudb. Phr. Beyond, past e. 1 to seem, find 
e. 3. An unguarded e. 1714. 4. A great range of e. 
1859, Ambiguous expressions Froude. 5. His eyes 
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possessing wonderful, .e. Mbdwin. 6. Raphael's fool- 
ing for e. 1816. She played with e. 1864. 

Hence Expre'ssional a. of or pertaining to e., 
«A m the fine arts. Expressionism, the methods, 
style, or attitude of expressionist*. esp. in artistic tech- 
ntgue. Expressionist, an artist whose work aims 
chiefly at * expression ‘ ; now esp. in reference to artistic 
technique. Expressionlstic a. Expressionless a. 
Expressive (ekspre*siv), a. ME. [a.F.;see 
Express v. and-iVE.] fi. Tending to press out, 
M E only. a. Concerned with expression 1747. 
3. Serving toexpress 17 1 1. 4. Full of expression ; 
formerly also, fexplicit 1690. fi* Open in ex- 
pressing (sentiments). Const, of (rare). 1601. 
t®- Expressing itself in action -1747. 

a. The e. arts Rkid, powers 1891. 4. The e. term 

of Bung, as signifying a public-house landlord 1859. 
E. features D. Wilson. 3. Not enough e. of our 
pleasure Lamb. Hence Expressively adv., -ness. 
Expressless (ekspre-sles), a. arch. 1586. 
[f. Express a.] That cannot be expressed. 
Expressman (’ekspre*sm£n). 1847. [f. Ex- 
press sb . 1 3.] A man employed in receiving 
and delivering parcels ; esp . an employ 6 of one 
of the U.S. express companies. 
tExpre*8Sure. 1598. [f. L. express -, expri - 
mere + -v re.] — Expression -1850. 

An operation more diuine, Than breath or pen can 
glue e. ( » description) to Shaks. Th'e. (= image) 
that it beares: Greene let it be Merry W. v. v. 71. 

fExprobrate, v. Also exprobate (app. 

after reprobate ). 1543. [f. L. exprobrat-, ex- 

probrare to make a matter of reproach, f. ex- + 
probrum .] 1. To make (a thing) a matter of 
reproach. Const, to, unto , or dat. -1670. 9. 

To reproach (a person). Const, with. -1638. 

Hence Exprobra*tion (arch.), the action of 
upbraiding; reproachful language. ■f-Expro’- 
bratlve, *fExpro*bratory adjs. reproachful. 

II Ex professo (eks pr^fes*). 1823. [L.] 

Professedly, bv profession. 

Expromission (ekspmmrj'an). 1818. [ad. 
mod. L. expromissionem \ see next. ] Civi l Law . 
The act by which a new debtor undertakes the 
debt of a former one, who is thereby released. 
Expromissor (ekspi^mrsoi). 1695. [a.L., 
f. (ult.)"X- + promi/tere to Promise.] Civil Law. 
One who promises to pay ; spec, one who under- 
takes the debt of another, thereby releasing 
him; dist, from a 'surety* or * bail*. 

Expropriate (eksprJu*pri,*it), v. 1611. [f. 
late L. expropriat-, expropriate, f. ex- + pro- 
prium. Cf. F. exproprier. 1 1. trans. To dis- 

possess of ownership; to deprive of property. 
(Now chiefly to deprive of property for the 
public use, generally with compensation.) fa. 
To pul out of one’s own control. Boyle, 

1. A power to e. the owner of the land required 
1875. ■. When you have. .Consign’d your expro- 

priated will to God 1660. 

Expropriation (eksprJu pri/ijan). 1449. 
[See prec. ; cf. K. expropriation. J fa. The 
action of giving up one’s whole property -1648. 

b. The action of depriving of property 1848. 

c. The action of taking (property) out of the 
owner's hands, esp. by public authority 1878. 

c. The e. of the railways 1880. So Expro’priator. 
fExptrgn, v. ME. [aa. OF. expugner, ad. 
L. ex pugnare, f, ex - + pugna . ] 1. To take by 
fighting; to storm -1640. a. To overcome or 
expel by force of arms; to vanquish -1699. 

lienee fExpirgnable a, that may be taken 
by force, conquered, or overcome. tExpu'g- 
nance, storming, conquest tExpugn&'tlon, 
the action of taking by storm; conquest; assault. 
tExpu'gnative, tExpu*gnatory adjs. tending 
toe.; offensive, fExptrgner. 
fExpulse (ekspirls), v. ME. [ad. L. expul- 
sar e, freq. of expel le re ; sec Expel.) tram. 
-* Expel; sometimes with a stronger notion 
of violence -184a. 

Adam our fust parent was expulsed paradise 
Stubbks. Hence fExptrlser. 

Expulsion fekaptrljan). ME. [ad. L. ex- 
puls ionem ; seeFxPEL.J The action of expelling, 
or driving out by force. Also the fact or con- 
dition of being expelled. 

The e. of the Spaniards 1659, of a member from the 
House of Commons x8i6, of air 1851. 

Expulsive (ekspflsiv), a. ME [a. F., ad. 
med.L,. expu/sivus ; see Expui.se and -ive.] 
1. Tending or having power to expel Chiefly 
of the action of drugs, etc. fa. Subject to 
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expulsion; hence, driven out. Hawes. ta- 
^ Repellent -1669. 

1. Of poysons most expulsyfe Ripley. So Ex- 
pu’lsory a . pertaining to expulsion { rare ). fEx- 
pu'lsure, expulsion. 

Expunctian (ekspr-ijkjbn). 1606. [ad. L. 
expunct - ppL stem; see next.] The action ol 
expunging; an erasure; tremoval. 

Expunge (ekspendfi), v. 160a. [ad. L. 
expungere to mark (a word) for deletion by dots 
above or below, f. ex - + pungere to prick ; see 
Puncture, Point.) z. trans . To strike out, 
blot out, erase, omit, 9. fig . To wipe out, 

efface, destroy, put an end to 1698. a* 'lo get 
rid of, remove (a person) 1616. 

1. Having expunged the Passages which had given 
him offence Addison, a. To e. an offence 1638. 3. 

To e. Cod from Science Manning. 

Expurgate (e-kspwg^t, ekspz>*jg*it), v, 
1621. [f. L. expurgat-, expurgare , f. ex- + pur- 

gare to cleanse.] Ti« trans . To purge or clear 
out -1653. 9. To purify or amend (a book, 

etc.) by removing what is objectionable. Also 
absol '. 1678. 

The best edition Expurgated by learned men 
Byron. Hence Expurgator, one who expurgates 
or purifies. Expu rgatoTial a . of or pertaining to 
an expurgator ; tending to e. or clear of guilt. Ex- 
puTgatory a. of or pertaining to expurgation} 
tending to e. or clear of impurity, guilt, etc. 

Expurgation (ekspwg^i -Jan). ME. [ad.L. 
txpurgationcm ; see prec, ] 1 . The action of ex- 
purgating, cleansing, or amending, by removal 
of what is objectionable ; an instance of this. 
t9. Astr. The reappearance of the sun after 
an eclipse; emersion -1862. 

x. Arts and Learning want this e. Sir T. Browne. 
The e. of the History of the (Quakers Southey, of 
those members opposed to the (rondo 1839. 

Expurge (ekspvMdg), v. Now rare . 1483. 
[a. F. expurger , refash, from espurger : — L. 
expurgare ; see Expurgate. | — Expurgate. 
fExqui-re, v. Z607. [ad. L. exquirert to 
search out diligently, f. ex- + quxrere . ] To 
search out, seek for -1652. 

Exquisite (ckskwizit). ME. [ad. 'L.exqui- 
situs pa. pple. of exquirere\ see prec.] 

A. adj. 1. Sought out, * recherche \ ta. 

Careful, exact, minute -1757. 3. Carefully or 

highly elaborated 1 *50. +4. Of a person : Con- 
summate -1823. 5. Such as to excite intense 

delight or admiration. (The prevailing sense.) 

6. Of pain, pleasure, etc. : Keen, intense 1644, 

7. Of the senses, etc. : Keenly sensitive to 
impressions; delicate, finely-strung 1643. 

1. I haue no e. reason for't, but I haue reason good 
enough Shaks. With e. thanks 165c* The most e. 
morsels 17x5. fish Gibbon, sl Accuracy or e. diges- 
tion of their laws Burke. 3. E. workmanship 1561, 
torments 1603, cookery Hume, ignorance and stu- 
pidity Jab. Mill. 4. A most e. sloven De Foe. 
5. A babe of e. beauty 163a. 7. A person of an e. 

Palate Stfelk. 

B. sb. One who is over-nice in dress; a dandy, 
fop 18x9. 

Hence E'xquisltely adv . in an e. manner or 
degree. E'xquisiteness. E'xquisiti am, dan- 
dyism, foppishness. 

+Exqui*sitive, a. rare . 1660. [f.L. exquisit- 
ppl. stem (see Exquisite) + -ive. J Tending to 
search out ; curious. Hence ExquPsltively 
adv. ■■ Exquisitely (rare). ExquRsitiveness 
«■ Exquisiteness (Sterne). 

Exsanguinate (cks,ssc*r)gwinrit), v. 1800. 
[f. L. exsanguinat -, exsanguinate , , t ex- + san- 
gt/inem. ] To drain of blood. 

Exsanguine (eksisse-ijgwin), a. 1647. [f. 
Ex- prefP + L. sanguis ( sanguin -). ] Blood- 
less; anaemia Also fig. So tE xnangrul-neouB 
a. bloodless. Exsanguiuity, anaemia. Ex- 
sa'nguinoui, Exsa-ng-uious, -eons adjs. blood- 
less. 

Exscind (eksi’nd), v. Also erron. excind. 
166a. [f. L. exscindere, f. ex-+ scindert to cutj 
To cut out, excise (///. and fig.); +to cut off, 
destroy. 

The exscinding.. of the Amoritaa Barrow. 

f Exscribe, v. 1607. [ad. L. exscribere, f. 
ex- + scribert. ] To copy or write out; to tran- 
scribe -1716. Hence f Exscript, a copy, written 
extract. tExscri^ptloxu 
fExscu-lp, v . rare. Z578. [ad. L. exsculpert, 
f. ex- + teulpert to cut, carve, ] To cut out 
Hence tExscu'lptlon (rare). 
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Exsect (ekse’kt), v. 164 z. [f. L. ex sect-, 
ex secure, f. ex- + secure to cut.j To cut out 
Also fig. ExsexHon, a cutting out or away. 
Exsert (eks,s 5 ut), v. 1665. [f. L. exsert- ; 
see Exert.] fa. To manifest in action, exer- 
cise. b. (chiefly Biol.) To thrust forth or out 
1836. Hence Exae*rt ppl. a. exserted. 
Exserted (eks, sauted), ppl. a. 1816. [f. 
prec.] Biol. Stretched forth or out ; thrust out 
from, or as from, a sheath ; projecting. 

Phr. E. sting: one that cannot be drawn within 
the body. Hence Exse rtion, the action of exsert- 
ing ; the being exserted. 

Exsertile (eks,S3’itil), a. z8a8. [a. F. ; 
see -ile.] Capable of being exserted. 
Ex-seTvice, a. 1907. [Ex- 1 9.] Having 
formerly belonged to one of the fighting services. 
Exsrbilate, v. rare. 1601. [fi.L.ex stbilat-, 
exsibilare , f. ex- + sifilare to hiss; see Sibi- 
lant.] To hiss off the stage. Hence Exsibi- 
la*tion (rare). 

Exsiccant (eksi*kant). Z657. [ad. L. exsic- 
cantem ; see next. ] 

A. adj. Drying; having the power of drying up. 

B. sb. An exsiccant drug or medicine 1676. 
Exsiccate (e’ksikrff, eksi'knt), v. Z545. 

[f. L. exsiccat-, exsiccate, f. ex- + siccus dry. ] 
To dry up. trans . and intr. for refl. 

Bodies . . that have been exsiccated into Mummy 
Halk. Hence Exsicca*tion» tbe action of drying 
what is moist ; thoroughly dried condition. E'xaic- 
cator, an apparatus for exsiccating. 

Exsiccative (e’ksik^itiv, eks,si'k&tiv). ME. 

[ See prec. ] 

A. adj. Tending to make dry or to produce 
dryness. 

B. sb. An exsiccative medicine or substance. 
Exsolution : see Exolution. 

t Exspolia * tion. 1619. [ad. L. exspolia- 
tioncm, f. (ult. ) ex- + spohum spoil. ] The action 
of spoiling; a stripping off or removal -1678. 
Exspuition (ekspup-Jan). 1650. [ad. L. 
exs puit ionem, f. ex- + spuere to spit. | The action 
of spitting out from the mouth. Also transfi 
and concr. So Exspu*tory a. that is spit out 
or ejected (rare). 

fExstMl, v. 1651. [ad. I* exstillare, f. ex- 
+ stilla a drop.] To come or send out in 
drops -1819. 

+Exsti*mulate, v. 1603. [f. L. exstimulat 
ex st insular e ; see Stimulate. J 'J'o stimulate; 
to provoke; to spur on, incite -1683. Hence 
tExstimula*tion. 

Exstipulate (eks,sti*pi£lA), a. 1830. [f. 

Ex- pref. 1 + L. stipula stalk.] Hot. Having no 
stipules. 

Exstrophy (e*kstr0fi). Also extrophy. 
1836. [f. Gr. ^ir-, + <rrpo<p- y arpl<p§tv to 

turn.] Path. A turning inside out of a part; 
esp. a congenital malformation in which the 
bladder appears to be turned inside out. 
+Exstru*ct, v. 1534. [f. L. ex struct-, ex- 

si ruere, f. ex + s true re. ] To build or pile up 
-1657. Hence tExstru’ctlon. fExatru’ctivo 
a. (rare). 

Exsuccous (eksjsirkas'), a. Z646. [f.L. 

exsuccus + -ous.] Without juice, sapless. 
Also fig. 

Exsuction (cksr»*kjan). 1660. [f. L. exsu- 
gere to suck oul Cf. Suction.] The action 
of sucking out 

Exsudate, obs. f. Exudate. 

Exsufflate, v. Now Hist. 1666. [f. L. ex- 
suffiat -, exsufflare, f. ex- + sufflare to blow up, f. 
sub- + flare.} To blow out or away. Hence 
Exsuffla’tion (now Hist.), the action of blowing 
out; spec, in Peel, exorcism, or renunciation of 
the devil, by the action of blowing. 
fExsU’fflicate, a. rare . [app. arbitrary t. 
Exsufflate.] ? Puffed up, inflated. Oih. 111, 
iii. 189, 

tExsu*perance. 1603. [a. F., sd. L. ex- 

super antia ; see Exsuferate v.] The condi- 
tion or fact of exceeding; excess -1682. 
fExsU’perate, v. 1559. [f. L. exsuperat-, 
exsuperare to rise above, f. ex- + super.] T 0 
overtop, surpass; to overcome -1708. So 
tExau’perant a. excessive. 

Exsurge (eks|S®*jdfi). Z578. [ad. L. ax- 
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£XSUSCITATE 


EXTERIOR 


Burger*.] intr. To rise up, start out Hence 
ExiuTKent a. rising up above the rest* 
tExsuscitate, v. 1574. [f. L. ex s use it at-, 
txsuscitare, L ex- + tuscitare. J trams. To rouse 
up, awaken. Heifce tExan .fccit&'tion. 

(jExta (e’ksti). 1663. [*-•] Thc viscera ; 

spec. ( A ntiq . ) the entrails of a victim from which 
auguries were taken by soothsayers. 

Extade, -cy, obs. ff. Ecstasy. 
+E-xtance. [ad. L.ex(s)tantia\ see Extant, j 
Emergence. Sir T. Browne. 
fE-xtancy. 1644. [f. as prec.] The quality 
or state of standing out ; soncr. a protuberance 


-1680. 

Extant (ekstsent, ekstse'nt). 1545. [ad. L. 
ex{s)tantcm, f. ex(s)tare, f. ex- out + stare to 
Stand.] 

A. adj. 1. Standing out or above any sur- 
face ; projecting, protuberant, arch. a. Stand- 
ing forth to the view; conspicuous, rare. 1557. 
5. In existence; existing 1561; continuing to 
exist 1581. 

1. In St. Paul's it is e. out of the wall Emtick. a. 
E. to theeie 1570. 3. In this a moment Shake. 

None of his letters during those years are e. Boswell. 
+B. sb. An extant copy 159a. b. pi. Remains 

Static , obs. I Ecstatic. 


Extemporal (ekste*mp6r*l) y a. Now rare. 
iwa [ad. L. extemporalis, f, ex tempore ; see 
Extempore.] Extemporary, Impromptu, var. 

tExte*mporate. 


Extemporaneous (ekste:mpSrJi*n/bs), «- 
1656. [f. late L. extern boraneus, f. as prec. ; 

see Extempore. ] 1. Not premeditated, off- 

hand, extempore. Rarely of a person. a. 
Made for the occasion 1735. 

x. E. pulpiteers 1813, prayer Macaulay, a An e. 
supper Yeats, var. tExtemporanean. Hence 
Extemporaneoua-ly adv., -ness. 

Extemporary (ekste-mpftriLri). 1610. [f. 
Extempore + -ary. ] 

A. adj. i. Unpremeditated; Extempore. 
Occas. of a speaker, fa. Arising at the moment 
-1758. 8- Made for the occasion; hastily pro- 

vided; makeshift 1631. 

x. I have never known a truly e. preacher Ld. 
Cock du kn. i An E. Collation Evelyn. 

+B. sb . An extemporary speech or action. 
Fuller. 

Hence Exte-mpomrily adv Extempormri- 


Extempore (eks,te*mp6ri). 1353. [a. L. ex 
tempore lit. ' out of the time ’.] 

A. adv. x. At the moment, without prepara- 
tion; off-hand. fa. On the instant; at once 
-1663, 

*. Pbr. To speak, pray e. iTo live e. 1 to live from 
hand to mouth, a. I’d yeeld e. my breath 1663. 

B. adj. x. Arising out of the moment; casual; 
•udden 1639. a. Made or done at the moment, 
without preparation. Occas. of a speaker, etc. 
>637. a* Makeshift 1694. 

x. Such a slight e. business Sotmc. a. E. transla- 
tion into English Stanley. An e. preacher x886. 3. 
An e. sofa 1856. 

tC. sb Extempore speech, writing, or per- 
formance; an impromptu -1815. 

Extemporize (ekste*mp5raiz), v. 17x7- [f. 
prec. +-IZE.] x, intr. To speak, compose, or 
perform extempore, a. trams. To compose off- 
hand 1817. 8- To invent for the occasion 2858. 

a To leave half of the dialogue to be extemporised 
x88o- 3. Gunners.. cannot be extemporized 1858. 
Hence Exte mporiza*tion, improvisation | an ex- 
tempore performance. Exte*mporizer. 

+Exte*mpory, adv. and a. Var. of Ex- 
tempore -1775. 

Extend (ekstemd), v. [ME. extender! , ad. 
L. extendere , f. ex- + tendere to stretch. J 
I. 1. trusts. To stretch, pull, or straighten 
Out, to stiain; to expand 1639. a. To 
Stretch, draw in a specified direction, or for a 
specified distance. Also refl. and intr. for re) f. 
148 z. tb. To tend -1605. 8- trans. To 

lengthen; to carry further 1569. 4. To spread 

out in area 1675. *>• Metaph . To possess ex- 

tension 1666. c. intr. To cover an area ; to 
have a certain range or scope 1481, 5. trans. 

To enlarge in area, range, or scope. Also 
intr. for rejt. 1580. T6. To exaggerate. 

Cpmb. 1. i. 35. 


1. To a. a vine ME., one’s nerves Pope, a home's 
stride 1753. Hector's Corps extended on a Bier 
Congreve. To e. shorthand notes i8a6. contractions 
1874. b. esp. pass . and refi. of a hone : To exert 
itself to the full ; to go 1 all out * ; hence gen. 185a. 
3. To e, a Sermon Donne, a railway line 2854. g. To 
e. the bounds Babet, the law of reason Hooker, the 
Sight Addison. 

n. x. To stretch forth, hold out; to acoord 
i6ox. fa. To display (malice), inflict (ven- 
geance), issue (process) against , upon -1597. 
b. Law. To present (a protest) 1889. 

1. Let there be none to e. mercy to him P s. dx. xa. 
HI. 1. To assess, value ME a. Law. To 
take possession of by a writ of extent; to levy 
upon 1585; transf. to take possession of by 
force 1606. 

Hence tExte-ndant a. amounting to ; Her. =* 
Displayed. Extendible a. extensible; in 
Law , subject to seizure under a writ of extent. 
ExtemdibMity. fExte'ndure, extension ; ex* 
tent. 

Extended (ekste Tided), ppl. a. 1450* [f* 
prec.] x. Stretched or spread out; fstrained 
1552. a. Continued, prolonged 1450, 3. 

Enlarged in area, comprehension, or scope; 
extensive 1700. 4. Having extension 2666. 

5. Law . Valued; seized upon and held in satis- 
faction of a debt 1625. Hence Exte*nded-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Extender (ekste'ndai). Also -or. ME. [f. 
as prec. J x. One who or that which extends ; 
fspec. the Extensor muscle 1611. fa. A sur- 
veyor or valuer -15 . . 

fExte-ndlessness. App. in sense * bound- 
lessness ’. Hale. 

Exte-nse. Obs. ox arch. 1614. [ad. L. ex- 
ten sus, extendere .] 

A. adj. Having 'extension* (H More); 
extensive 1644. 

fB. sb. What is extended, an expanse 1614. 
Extensible (ekste-nsi 1/1), a. 1611. [a. F. f 
ad. L. tensibilis\ see EXTEND.] 1. Capable 
of being extended in any dimension or direc- 
tion; capable of bring protruded. 9. Capable 
of being enlarged in scope or meaning 1654. 

x. An artery is an e., elastic tube Gooch. Hence 
Exte nsibWity, e. quality. Exte*nsibleness. 
Extensile (ekste-nsil), a. 1744. [f. L. ex- 
tens-, extendere + -ILE.] 1. Capable of being 
stretched out. a. Of a tentacle, etc. : Capable 
of being protruded 1802. 

Extension (ekste*njan). ME. [ad. L. 
extensionem .] 1. The action of extending; 
extended state or condition, g. Law. The ex- 
tending of a protest (see Extend II. 2. b) 1889. 
3. The action or process of spreading out in 
area; the condition of being so spread out Also 
fconcr. An expanse. zf&P ti- Extent -1708. 
b. Physics and Metaph . The property of being 
extended; spatial magnitude 1624. c. An ex- 
tended body or space 1739. 5. The range over 

which anything extends 1604. 6- Logic* The 

range of a term as measured by the number of 
objects to which it applies ; opp. to intension or 
comprehension 2795. 7- Enlargement in length, 
duration, area, or scope 2590; corner, an ex- 
tended portion 1854. 

1. Extension of the Synnues 2599. You must use 
Extent ion almost to every Dislocation Woodall 
F ullnesse of Meat . . c&useth an E. of the Stomacke 
Bacon. 4. b. Our perceptions of the specific e. of the 
body— its sire and shape H. Spencer. 6. A Bowl, 
in its E., includes a wooden Bowl, a brass Bowl. etc. 
Watte 7. University E.\ the extending of the 
scope and work of the universities, e.g. to non- 
resident students. 

Hence Extcnnional a. of, pertaining to, or pos- 
sessed of e. Exte'nslonUt, one who advocates the 
e. of anything, e.g. of University Teaching! also 
eolloq. one who attends the meetings of the University 
E. Association. 

Extensity (ekste-nsfti). 1834. [f. L. ex - 
tensus + -ity.] The quality of having (a certain) 
extension; in Psychol . of the brcadin of sensa- 
tion, as opp. to intensity . 

Extensive (ekstemsiv), a. 1605. (ad. late 
L* extensivus ; see Extend and "Ive?] fi. 
Extensible -1692. a. That enlarges in scope. 
Austin. 3. Having a wide extent, compre- 
hension, or scope. Of purchases, etc. : Large 
I in amount 2706, 4, Of, pertaining to, or 

| possessed of extension; occupying space 1694. 


5- Logic.* Denoting a large number of objects! 
opp. to intensive 2686. 

x. Silver beaters chu»e the finest coin f as . . most e. 
under the hammer Boyle, y E. plantations Pennant, 
markets Adam Smith, capital Alison, quotation 2846 
Hence Exte’nsive-ly adv., -nods. 

Extensor (ekste-nsw). 1713. [a. late L., f. 
extendere ,] i. A muscle which serves to extend 
or straighten any part of the body; opp. to 
flexor, n, attrib, 2830. 

||Exte*nsura. [L. ; neut. of ex tens us.] A 
body possessed of extension. Cudworth. 
+Exte*nsure. 1594. [f. L. extent- ppl. stem 
(see Extend) + -URE.] The condition of being 
extended ; the action of extending ; extent 
-1632 

Extent (ekste nt), sb. [ME. extent e t a. AF 

extente, estente, £ e stead re (F. itendre ) : — L. 
extendere ; see Extend.] 1. Hist. The valua- 
tion of land or other property ; assess m ent; also, 
assessed value ; ■* Stent. ME. a. Law A 
writ to recover debts of record due to the Crow n, 
under which the body, lands, and goods of the 
debtor may be seised to compel payment 2630. 
b. Seizure of lands, etc., in execution of a writ ; 
sequestration ; also, the right of seizure ; also, 
execution 2592. +c. transf. An assault -1601. 

tg. Rents, etc., arising from extended lands 
-1626. 4. * Space or degree to which anything 

is extended 1 ( J.) ; thus, dimensions, compass, 
size 2624; breadth of comprehension, scope 
1594- 5- cotter. An extended space 2637. T6- 

1 ne action of extending -17 19. 

4. The Serpent . . Of huge c. Milt. P. L. vil 406. 
1 he e. of the power which was to be exercised by the 
Sovereign Macaulay. 6. Haml. 11. ii. 390. 
f Extent, a. ME. [ad. L. extentus .] -Ex 

TENDED -1664. 

Extenuate (ekste*m*,rit), v. 1599. [f- L. 

extenuat -, extenuate , f. ex- 4- tenuis thin.] i» 
To make thin or lean. Somewhat arch. 2533 
3. To thin out, render thinner 1559. t3- To 

lessen in size, number, amount, or degree ; to 
weaken the force of, mitigate -1773- +4- To 

disparage -1705. 5. To estimate or state at a 

low figure; to underrate. Somewhat arch. 2529. 
6. Hence ; To lessen, or seem to lessen, the seem- 
ing magnitude of (guilt or offence) by partial 
excuses. Also of circumstances : To serve as 
an extenuation of. 1570. ^Ib. Improp.: To ex- 
tenuate the guilt of 1741. 

1. To e. the body by fasting Southey, si To e. 
gold into plates Hakluyt. I'o e. humours Mark- 
ham, the air Vince. 4. Just are thy ways.. Who can 
e. thee Milt. P. L. x. 645. «. Cuffe extenuated both 
the Danger and Difficulty i6s»c. fl. Fortune, there, 
extenuates the Crime. Wbars Vice in me, is only 
Mirth in him Congreve. 

Hence tExtenuate ppl. a and a. extenuated 
Exte*nuative a tending to e. ; sb. something serv- 
ing to e. guih, or to emaciate. Exte*nuator. Ex- 
tenuatory a. characterized by extenuation. 

Extenuating, jM/. a. 1607. [f. prec.] That 
extenuates. Chiefly in Extenuating circum- 
stances : circumstances that tend to dimmish 
culpability. Hence Extemuatingly adv. 

Extenuation Cekste niw^ Jan). I£43. [ad. 
L. extenuationem , cf. F . extenuation.} 1. The 
action of extenuating; extenuated condition 
9. The action of lessening thc £uilt of (an 
offence) by partial excuses; a plea in mitigation 
of censure 1651. 

a. In e. of a noble error Mackintosh. 

Exterior (eksti^ridi). 1533. [a. L., com par 
of exterus outside.] 

A. adj 1. Outer; pertaining to or connected 
with the outside; visible on the outside 2570. 
3. Situated outside (an object) ; coming from 
without; concerned with what is without; ex- 
ternal, extrinsic. Const, to. 1533- tb. Foreign 


\ rur *l 

1. Not th* a., nor the inward man Resembles that 
it was Haml. tL U. 6. F hr. E. angle (Geom.) : the 
sntle included between any tide of a triangle or 
polygon and the production of the adjacent side; 
also, au angle included between a straight tana felling 
upon two parallel lines and either of the latter on the 
outside. a. Without e. help austaind Milt. P • L 
ix. 336, b. Other ex teriour potentates 1540. 

B. sb. (Mot in Johnson.) 1. An exterior thing 
{rare)\ in pi. — Externals 1591. a. The 
outside ; outward aspect or demeanour 169J. 

a The engaging e. of urbanity Ham. MoaS The 
mofft pious e. Motley. 

Hence Exterio rity, outwardneas 1 devetioo to 


m (man), a (pass), an (land), v (cat), f (Fr. chrf). 9 (vex). »i (/, eye). 9 (Ft. eau d^ vie), i (sst). 1 (Fsycbd). 9 (what). ?(g*t). 



EXTERMINATE 

the external instead ofto the spiritual | ‘the psychical 
act by which aepaationa are referred to the external 
world ' (Syd. Sac. Lex.). Exte'riorize v. to attribute 
an external existence to (states of consciousness); 
hence Exte'iioriza’tlon. Exteriorly adv. on the 
outside or surface ; as regards externals | in ah e- 
poeition or direction. 

Exterminate (ekstSumin^it), v. 1541. [f. 
L. exterminate, exterminare to drive beyond the 
boundaries, f. ex- 4 terminusA f 1. tram. To 
drive, force from, of, out of tne boundaries or 
limits of ; to banish, pm to flight -1693. a. 
To destroy utterly; to root out, extirpate 1649. 
t8» To get rid of, destroy; in Math., to 
Eliminate -i 9 27. 

s. To e. rank Atheism out of the world Bkmtlby. 
a. The Holy ljeague..was toe. here-y Morucv. 3. 
A remorse that,. exterminated h s peace Godwin. 

Hence ExteTmlnable a. that may be ex ter* 
minatedt illimitable (SHRLLKv)(rrt re). Exte'rmina- 
tlve a. tending to e. Exterminator. JExteT- 
minatory a. tending te e. ; characterised by 
attempts at extermination. 

Extermination (ekstauminJijan). 1549. 
[ad. L. exterminationem ; see prec.J ti. Ex- 
pulsion from the bounds or limits of a country; 
banishment, excommunication -1664. a. T otal 
extirpation; utter destruction 1549. 1*3. Math . 
— Elimination. -1827. 

a. The e.of religion 1790, of the Small-pox 1803, the 
Talmud 1867. 

+Extermlne, v. 1539. [ad. F. ex terminer, J 

= Exterminate. -1637. 

Extern (ekstaun). Also exteme. 1533 
| ad. L. extemus outward ; of. K exteme. | 

A. adu — External A. 1-4. 

B. so. fi. Outward appearance, exterior 
{rare) 1600. a. An outsider; esp. a day-pupil 
in a school (F. exteme ) 1610. 

External (eksto inAl). 1556. [f. L. extemus 
+ -AL.] 

A. adj. (Opp. te internal.) 1. Situated out- 
side ; pertaining to, connected with, or lying 
towards, the outside X591 . a. Outwardly visible 
or perceptible 1556. 3. Situated outside the 

object under consideration (const, to) 1595 
tfo reign -1599; in Mctaph ., belonging to the 
world of phenomena, as opp. to the * ego * 1667. 
4. Arising or acting from without 1651. 5. 

lla\ ing an outside, or foreign, object or sphere 
of operation 1770. 

1. Her vertues graced with extemall gifts x lien. VI, 
v. v. 3. E. warmth 1799. '1 he e. meatus 1878. Phr. 


E. angle : one made by producing outwardly a side 
of a figure. a. The e. worship of God Butlhr. 3. 
The e. air r8ox. The e. world Lorca. 4. Not by 


extemall violence, but intestine _ disorder Hobbes. 
Phr. E. evidence : evidence derived from circum- 
stances outside of the thing discussed. 5. Phr, E. 
perception, senses • The e. debt of the Republic of 
Chili xBox. Hence ExtOTnally adv. 

B. so. x. sing. The outside 179a, a. That 
which is external. In pi. a. Outward aspect; 
bodily qualifications; out ward observances 1635. 
b. External circumstances or conditions; also, 
non-essentials 165a. 

a. a. Adam was glorious in his externals . . he had 
a beautiful body Socth. The Externals of religion 
J omtin. b. The subordination of ekieruals to essen- 
tials 1883. 

Exte-malism. 1856. [f. prec. + -ism.] x. 
Excessive regard for non-essentials, esp. in re- 
ligion. a* The worship of the external world 


•» 7 + . 

1. Phartsi 


1. Pharisaic formalities and extemahsms 1875. So 
Exte rnaliat, one who has undue regard for ex. 
ternalg. 

Externality fekstamsrlTti]. 1673. [f. as 
prec. 4 -ITV.] i« The quality of being Ex- 
ternal. a. Mctaph . The quality or fact of 
being external to a conscious subject 1790. 8. 

An external object or characteristic ; collect. 
outward things in general 1839. 4* Absorption 
In externals 1833. 

a While looking at a solid object they cannot help 
having the conception . .of its o. Mill. 4 * Enchained 
hopelessly in the grovelling fetters of e. Lamb. 

Externalise (eksti'jn&Uic). v. Also -tee. 
185a. [f. as prec. + -izb,] trans. To make 
external; to embody In outward form; to attri- 
bute external existence to. 

The univerae is the process whereby spirit ester, 
aalises itself E. Cairo. Hesee Ext© rnaUxa-tion, 
the action of externalising | coster, an embodiment, 
var. Exte*rnlxe v. 1 whence Exte rnixa'tlon, 

D Extern! (elutfma). 1853. £F., f. exteme \ 
see Extern.) A day-school. 
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Extemate (e kstwncit), v . rare. 1890. [f. 
Extern 4 -ate*.] To embody in outward 
form. Hence Ertema*tlon. 

Externity (ekstavinlti). 1713. [f. med.L. 
externa re to make external 4 -ity.] Outward- 
ness; also, the external part. 

| E-xterous, a. rare , 1570. [f. L. extern 

-ous.] Outside -1647. 

Exterrestrial (ekstfre-striftl), a. [f. Ex- 
pref. x + Terrestrial. J Originating or located 
outside the earth. Proctor. 

Exterritorial (eksterito®*ri£l), a. 1880. [f. 
Ex- prefj 4 Territorial.] Of or pertaining 
to exterritoriality. 

Exterritoriality (elvsteiito* ri,se*irti). 1836. 
[ad. F. externtorialit£\ see prec. 4 -IT Y.J The 
privilege accoidcd by the Law of Nations to 
.itnbas&adors and their families, of being con- 
sidered ouiside the territory, and therefore the 
jurisdiction, of the state to which they are sent. 
Also Extraterritoriality. 
tExte rsive, a. rase. 1657. [f. L. oxters-, 
extergere 4 -IVK.] Cleansing -1661. 
Extill v -ation,-atious, var. ff. ExsTii.L,etc. 
Extimnlate, -ation, -atory, obs. ff. Ex- 

STIMIJLATE, etc. 

Extinct(eksti*i]kt).ME.[ad.L.^jr(j)fmrfMj; 
see Extinguish. | 

A. pole. Extinguished. Now rare. 

It lookc fire, .but was quickly e. 1631. 

B. adj. 1. Of a fire. etc. : Extinguished. Of 

a volcano : No longer in eruption. ME. 9, 
fig. Quenched ; that has ceased to bum or shine 
1494. t3. Of a person : Cut off ; dead ; 

vanished -1675. 4 * That has died out or come 

to an end Z581. 

x. A sparke or two not yet e. Cowpoiu a. Young 
Arthurs eies are blinded and e. 1591. 3. My dayea 

are e. Job xvii. x. 4. All the family e. Da Poe. 
Phr. After possibility ef issue e. 
f Ext i -net, V. 1483. [f. L. ex(s)tinct- } ex- 

{s)tirtguere to EXTINGUISH. | — EXTINGUISH 
v.. in various senses -1631. 

||Extincteur (^kstsentor, ekstiijktoj). 1878. 
i F., ad. L. ex(s)tinctor.] An apparatus for ex- 
tinguishing fire. 

Extinction (eksti-nkjpu). 1494. [ a ^. L. 

ex(s)tinctionem ; cf. F. extinction .J 1. The 
quenching, putting out (of anything); also fig. ; 
the process of becoming, or fact of being, ex- 
tinct. b. spec. The slaking (of lime) 1646. a. 
Suppression, abolition ; the complete wiping out 
(of a debt) 1651. 3. Destruction, annihilation; 

flitter disgrace 1543. 4. Of a race, etc. : A 

coming to an end or dying out ; the condition 
of being extinct 1602. 

1. K. of heat 167a, of volcanoes 1843, of a lamp 
Carlymc. a. The gradual e. of the national debt 
M c Cullocm. 4. The e.of the male line Bkyce. var. 
tExtPncture. Shaks. 

Extinctive (ckstrgktiv), a. 1600. [f. L. 

exls)/inguere\ cf. F. ex tmctifj\ Tending, or 
able, to extinguish. 

Extine (e'kstin, -tain\ 1835. [f. L. ex- 

t(imus). f. ex- 4 -ink l . j Bot . The outer mem- 
brane of the pollen grain. Also Exine. 
Extinguish (eksti*qgwij),e. 1545. [ad. L. 
ex{\ )tinguere, f. esc- intensive + stmguere to 
quench; see -ish *.] z. trans . To put out, 
quench. Also transf. and fig. a. To put a 
total end to, blot out of existence X548. +3- 

mtr. for refi. in various senses ; To die out 

-1797. 

1. They would e. the veryligbt of nature Bbrkklbv. 
Extinguishing his reason, instead of puttinx out his 
eyes Law. a. To e. all memory thereof Marvell 
Tola title, right, action, instrument (Law\ To e, 
a debt 1777, a bishopric 1839, the Red man >837. 3. 

His alacrity suddenly extinguishes Hums, Hence 
ExtPngrttehable a. able to be extinguished. 

Extinguisher (ekstinjgwifcu). 1560. [f. 
prec.] One who or that which extinguishes; 
esp. a hollow conical cap for extinguishing the 
light of a candle or lamp. Also transf. ana fig. 

Extinguishment (ekstrggwifm6et). 1503. 
[f. as prec. 4 -mrnt.] 1. The quenching (of fire, 
etc.); also transf. and fig. a. The putting a j 
total end to, blotting out of existence* Cf. 
Extinguish v. a, and quots. 1533. 

x. An a. of love Whatblsy. a. The ft. of a house 
1 61 a, of Ambiguities and doubts 1648, of a contract, 
right, etc. {Low), of a debt Moxsk. 
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Extirp (ekst3up), v. Obs. or arch. 1483. 
[ad. F. extirper, ad. L. ex[s)tirpare ; see EX- 
TIRPATE.] at Extirpate v. Hence fExti-rp- 
able a . that may be extirpated. Exti'rper. 
Extirpate (e-kataiptfit, ekst5-jp*‘t),*'. 1539. 
[f. L. ex (s)tirpat- t ex(s)tirpare , f. tx- + stirps 
stem, stock.] 1. To pull or pluck up by the 
roots; to rout up, eradicate 1650. a. To root 
out, exterminate; to tender extinct. Const out 
of from. 1586. s.fig. 1539. 

x. E. noxious and unprofitable Herbs Ray. To a 
a tumor Gooch, a. '1 he breed ought to he extirpated 
out of the island Locks (J.). To e. gangs of thieves 
Macaulay. 3. To e. superstition Latimbs, drunken- 
ness Bbntham, heresy Scott. 

Hence £*xtirpatlye a tending to e. Extirpator, 
one who, or that which, extirpates. 

Extirpation (ekstaqwi Jan). 1596. [ad. L. 
ex{s)Hrpationem\ see prec. ; cf. F. extirpation. 1 
The action of extirpating or rooting up or out, 
total destruction; extermination. 

The joint e^ of woods and men Mossr. The e. of 
heresy 160a, of the smallpox 1846, of the buffalo 1S77. 

IlExtispex (eksti-speks). PL exti*spices. 
1727. [L. ; f. exta (see Exta ] 4 -spex. 1 . sheen 

to look at.] A Haruspkx, q. v. So tExtk 
spi’dous a. of or pertaining to extispicy {rare). 
Exti-spicy, haruspicy. 

Extol (ekst^‘1), v. 1494. [ad. L. extol/ere, 
f. ex- 4 tollere.\ +1. trans. To lift up, elevate 
-1650. ta. To lilt up with pnde, joy, eta 
-1664; to raise too high; to exaggerate, boast 
of -1706. 3. To praise highly ; to magnify 1509. 

1. A begger from the dunghill once extold, Vorgeta 
him aelfe 1601. a The Hors and Foot and the Sea- 
Souldiers. .extoll'd every one their own hazards 165a. 
x S. John extolleth charitie in his Epistle Bbmtlbu 
H ence Exto'ller, one who extols. Exto’lment, 
the action of extolling } eulogy. 

Extorsive (ekst^-jsiv), a. rare . 7669. [f. 
L. ex tors- rare form of ppl. stem of extorqucre+ 
-TVE.j Serving or tending to extort; obtained 
by extortion. Hence tExto*raively adv. 

Extort (ekst^Jt), v. 1529. [f. L. extort 

extorquere, f. ex- 4 torquere to twist. ] 1 . trans . 

To wrest from a reluctant person by force, vio- 
lence, torture, intimidation, or abuse of legal 
authority, or by importunity, argument, or the 
like. 3. To extract forcibly (a sense or con- 
clusion) front (a passage, etc.) 1601. I3. To 

practise extortion on (a person); to strain (a 
law) -1681. 

1. To e. treasure 1509, Tribute Shakb., taxes i8o<fc 
compassion Jas. Mill power 1863. a. Do note, thy 
reasons from this clause Ttvel. N. 111. i. 165. 

Hence tExto*rt fpL a. extorted f extortionate. 
fExto*rt sb. extortion, torture. ExtoTter, -or. 

Extortion (ekstfMjan). ME. [ad. L. ex* 
tortionem ; see prec. Cf. F. ex torsion.] x. The 
action or practice of extorting or wresting any- 
thing, esp . money, from a person by force or 
by undue exercise of authority or power; an act 
of illegal exaction. b. Law. The act of any 
officer * unlawfully taking, by colour of hia 
office, any money or thing of value, that is not 
due to him, or more than his due, or before it 
is due* (Blackstone) 1607. ta. A v, resting of 
the sense of a word or phrase 1659; a straining 
(of the nerves) 1725. 

Hence Exto*rtlon v. to practise extortion; 
trans . to overcharge. ExtoTtionabie a. ex- 
tortionate (rare). Exto*rtionary a. given to or 
marked by e. Extortionate a. characterized 
by e. ; oppressive ; exorbitant. Extortioner, 
one who practises e. tExtorticue a. charac- 
terized, or gained, by e. 

Extortive (ekstp-itiv), «. 1646. [f. L. at- 
tort- ppl. stem (see Extort) 4 -ive.J Of ex- 
tortion ; disposed to extort 
Extra (e'kstr&). 1776* p short for Extra- 
ordinary. So in Fr«] 

A. adj. Beyond or more than the usual, 
agreed, or stated amount or number; addi- 
tional 

Money for any a wants 1780. E. pay Lbckv. 

B. adv. Unusually; in excess of the usual or 
specified amount. 1823. 

E. strong binding. E^apedal edition. Is there any- 
thing ©.-special for tea? Three maps m. {mod.). 

C. sb. What is extra or additional * anything 
given In addition or for which an extra charge 
is made; the extra charge itself; an extra fee; 
an additional issue of a newspaper; spec, set 


« (Gw. Kiln). 8 (Ft, p««). U (Car. Miller). 8 (Fr. dune). » (cwrl). £ (*.) (tlwre). t(*) (rrin). / <Pr. fain). 9 (Ur, Urn, MrtK). 
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cricket, a ran scored otherwise than off the bat 
1803. 

'With extras?* .. 'Yes .. we learned French and 
music * L. Carroll. Hourly extras were issued 1888. 
The builder hoped>6 recoup himself by extras (mod.) i 

{{Extra (e’kstri), prep, rare . 185a. [L. ; 

•ontr. f. ex ter A, abl. fem. of ex ter.] Outside, 
externally to; as, extra the voltaic circuit. 
Extra- (e*kstr&), prefix , forming adjs. (in 
l*. from phrases, as extraordinarius f. extra 
ordinem) with general sense * situated outside 
something 'lying outside the province or 
scope of. 

Extra a'cinoua, Anat . outside the Acinus or 
racemose gland. Extra-alime*ntary, situated 
outside the alimentary canal. Extra-analo*- 
gical, outside the range of analogy. Extra* 
SrtPatic, out of the range of art. Extra-at- 
mosphe*ric, of or pertaining to space beyond 
the atmosphere. Extra-a *xillar, Extra-axil* 
lary, Bot. growing from above or below the 
axils. Extra-brita*nnic. Extra*cano*nical v not 
classed among the canonical books. Extra- 
ca*psular, 'outside a capsule, having special 
reference to the articular capsules ’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. ). Extra-ce*llular, Biol, situated or taking 
place outside the walls of a cell. Extra- 
chri*stian f outsi lc the province of Christian 
thought. Extra-co'nstellary, Astron. not 
classed under any constellation. £xtra*co*rlal 
[L. conum hide], pertaining to the outside 
Skin or epidermis. Extra-corpo*real, outside 
the body. Extra-co'sznical, acting outside the 
cosmos or un 1 verse. Extra-cu*taneons, outsid c 
the true skin a* opp. to the epidermis. Extra* 
decretal, not included in the Decretals, -du'ral 
(see Dural). Extra*folla*ceous, Bot. external 
to the leaf. Extra-galac*tic, Astron, outside 
the Milky Way. Extra-governme’ntal. Ex- 
tra-gramma’tic&l. Extra-histoTic, -al. Ex- 
tra-hu'man. Extra-htrndredal, not included 
in a \y hundred. Extra-juda*ica 1 , outside the 
conditions of tiie Jewish dispensation. Extra* 
Ju’ral, 'outsde the court* (Poste). Extra* 
le'gal. Extra-llmltal [L. limes, limit-], be- 
yond the limits of a country or district. Extra- 
tft’mltary, situated beyond the limit or bounds. 
Extra-lo'glcal, lying outside the domain of 
logic; hence, Extra-lo'gically adv. "[Extra- 
m i*ne, from beyond the sea. Extra-ma’tri- 
cal [L. matrix, matric -], situated outside the 
Matrix of a parasitical plant. Extra-matri- 
mo*nlal. Extra-medial, lying outside or be- 
yond the middle line, -medullary. Extra- 
merPdional, Astron. of or pertaining to devia- 
tion from the meridian. Extra-metaphysical. 
Extra-metrical = Hypermetrical. Extra- 
na*tional, outside the limits of a nation. Extra- 
nu-clear, placed outside the nucleus of a cell. 
Extra-o'cular, situated or occurring outside the 
eyes. Extra-offl*clal, outside the legitimate 
d lties or emoluments of an office. Extra- 
o’rbital, Zool. situated outside the eye-cavity 
(of a crustacean). Extra-patriarchal, outside 
the conditions of the patriarchal dispensation. 
Extra*perltone*al, * outside the peritoneum * 
(Syd Soc. Lex.). Extra-physical, not subject 
to physical laws or methods. Extra-planetary, 
beyond the region of the planets' movements, 
•po’lar. Extra-profe'saional, outside the ranks 
of a profession ; outside the course of profes- 
sional duties. Extra-red, said of rays outside 
the visible spectrum at its red extremity. Extra- 
re'gular, outside of, or transgressing, the rule. 
Extra-sacerdo'tal. Extra-sci'entific, beyond 
the scope of science. Extra-scri'ptural, drawn 
from sources outside the Scriptures; hence 
Extra-scriptura a lity. Extra-sensible, Extra- 
se*nsuons, beyond the reach of sensuous per- 
ception. Extra-spe*ctral, l>ing outside the 
visible spectrum. Extra-stomachal, taking 

S Ia :e outside the stomach. Extra-syllogi*stic. 

xtra-te*rrene. Extra-terre*strlal. Extra- 
the*cal, Zool., etc. situat’d outside the theca. 
Extra-toTrid, existing outside the torrid zone. 
Extra-tro’plcal. Extra -uni ve’rslty. Extra- 
u’rban. Extra-u’terine, existing, formed, or 
taking place outside the uterus. Extra-violet, 
said of rays outside the visible spectrum at its 
violet extremity. Extra-zodincal, Astron. 
situated outside the zodiac. See also Main 
words. 
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Extract (e'kstrsekt), sb. 1549. [partly ad. 
L,extracium , extrahen ; partly repr. L. extracta 
pa. pple. fem. ( =« AF. estre/e).] fi .gen. Some- 
thing extracted or drawn out; fig. the pith 
-1651. a. * The substance extracted * (J.); in 
mod. use * applied to the tough or viscid matter 
obtained by treating any matter with solvents 
and then evaporating the solvent ’ (Watts). 
Also loosely, any preparation containing the 
essential principle of a substance in a concen- 
trated form. 1590. Alsofig. +b. = Extractive 
B. a. -1813. fa. A summary; an outline 
-1681. 4. An excerpt, quotation 1666. 5. 

Law. +a. =» Estreat sb. b. Sc. La?v. The 
warrant on which execution on a judicial 
decree may issue; also, a properly authenti- 
cated copy of a deed or other writing of record 
1606. f8. Extraction, descent -1706. 

6. Every Soul, who gets to be rich, immediately en- 
quires into his E. North. 

Extract (ekstrcrkt) , v. 1489. [f. L. extract-, 
extra here , f. ex- 4 trahere. Cf, F. extraire. I 
i. trans. *To draw out of any containing body 
or cavity ’ (J.) 1570. a. * To take from some- 
thing of which the thing taken was a part * (J .) ; 
esp. to copy out, make extracts from 1607. 3. 

To get out by force, effort, or contrivance; to 
draw forth against a person’s will X599. 4. To 

obtain (elements, juices, etc.) from a thing 01 
substance by any chemical or mechanical opera- 
tion. Also fig. 1594. ts. Only in passive : 
To be derived or descended -1678. 

S. To put the hand in the pocket, and e. it clutch'd 
Mcas./or M. HI. li. 50. a. To e. Falsehoods out of 
a Pamphlet Swift. 3. To e. an arrow 1767, consent 

H. Walpole, teeth 1878. 4. Extracting of the oiles 

out of the hearbes Plat. fig. To e. happiness out of 
ills Young, pleasure out ol life Geo. Eliot. Phr. To 

e. the root 0/ a number or quantity (Math,): to 
obtain the root by a mathematical operation. Hence 
Extra'ct ppl. a. extracted. Extra'ct&ble a., also 
-ible. Extracting ppi. a. that extracts 1 also, ?dis- 
trading (TweL N. v. 1. 288]. 

Extraction (ekstrse-kjen). 1477. [ a - 

ad. med.L. extractionem\ see prec.J z. The 
action or process of extracting 1530. +a. That 

which is extracted; extract -1698. 3. Math. 

The process or method of extracting (a root) 
15 57. 4. Origin, descent; tsource 1477. 

s.' Thee, of gold from mines Morse, of mm from 
Sicily Nelson, of a feet us 1790. Phr. Spirit rf the 
first e. : that which comes off at the first distillation. 

a. This rare e. . .hath . . power to disperse all malig- 
nant humours li. Jons. 4. The memory of their 
common e. Gibbon. 

Extractive (ekstrse’ktiv). 1599. [f. L. 

extra here ; see EXTRACT v. Cf. F. extractif, 
-ive. ] 

A. adj. 1. Tending to draw out. a. Capable 
of being extracted ; of the nature of an extract 
1789, 

s. Phr, E. industry : an industry (e. g. agriculture, 
mining, fi hrrics, etc.) that is com.erned with extract, 
ing natural productions, a. Separating the e. acid., 
from wine 1816. 

B. sb. 1. An extractive substance 1844. a. 
'The brown insoluble mass of doubtful com- 
position, left after the preparation of vegetable 
extracts * (Wnpstaffe) 1807. 

x. The separation [of the viscous liquor] into, .albu- 
men, aqueous e., and alcoholic e. Todd. 

Extractor (ekstrff’ktai). 1611. [f. as prec. 

+ -OR.) One who, or that winch, extracts; 
esp . that part of a breech-loading gun which re- 
moves the cartridge. 

tExtradl*cttonary a . rare. [f. L. extra 
dictionem 4 -ary. ] Of fallacies : Not consisting 
in expression; real. Sir T. Browne. 
Extradite (e*kstr&dait), v. 1664. [f. next.] 

I. To give up (a fugitive foreign criminal) to the 
proper authorities, in pursuance of a treaty. 

b. To obtain the extradition of 1883. s. 
Psychol . To localize (a sensation) at a distance 
from the centre of sensation (rare) 1887. 

s. b. The effort of England to e. Sheridan, of the 
Irish World. New York 1881. Hence Extradit- 
able a. liable, or rendering liable, to extradition. 

Extradition (ekstrfidi 'Jan). 1839. [a. F., 

f. ex- + traditionem the action of delivering up; 
see Tradition.] i. The action of giving up 
a fugitive criminal to the authorities of the state 
in which the crime was committed. Hence 
gen. : Surrender (of a prisoner) by one authority 
to another. a. The process of localizing a 
sensation at a distance from the centre of sensa- 
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tion 1874. 8- attrib., as in Extradition treaty* 
a treaty by which two nations mutually agree 
to surrender any fugitive criminal who has com- 
mitted in the other's territory any of certain 
specified offences. 185a. 

Extradoe (ekstr/i'd^s). 1779. [a. F., f. L. 
extra outside + F. dos the back. ] Archil. The 
upper or exterior curve of an arch ; esp. the 
upper curve of the voussoirs or stones which 
immediately form the arch. Cf. Intrados. 
Hence Extra*dosed a. having an e. (of a certain 
kind); used of an arch in which the curves of 
the intrados and e. are concentric and parallel. 
Extradotal (ckstr&d<ru*t&l), a. 1697. [f. L. 
extra + dotem 4 -AL.] Law. F orming no part of 
the dowry. 

Extra- foraneous (e^str&fffi^i-n/bs), a. 

1781. [f. Extra- + med.L. foraneous (f. forts 

door) 4 -ous.] Outdoor, 
t Extrait, /a. pple. [a. F. ; see Extract v.] 
Extracted ; descended. Caxton. 
Extrajudicial (e:kstri ( d£«di Jal), a. 1630. 
[f. L. extra + indicium 4 -al.] x. Forming no 
part of the case before the court ; not delivered 
from the bench; informal. 9. Outside the 
ordinary course of justice ; unwarranted 1641. 

x. The opinion of the judge . . is considered e. 
M AH KBY. Hencr Extrajudiclally adv. 

Extraiity (ekstrte*liti). iga6. Syncopated 
form of Extraterritoriality (m its ex- 
tended use). 

t Extrami ’ssion. 1630. [See Extra and 
Mission.) Emission -1674. 

Extramundane (tkstr 4 mr*ndr »n), a. 1665. 

| ad. late L. extramundanus , f. extra mundum; 
see Extra- and Mundane.] x. Ol or per- 
taining to a region outside of our world ; fig 
remote, not of this world, a. Of or pertaining 
to what is outside the universe 1706. 

1. Aerolites .were proved to be of e. origin 1879. 

Extramural (ekstr&miu# jftl), a. 1854. [f. 
L. extra muros 4 -AL ; see Extr A-and M UR al. ] 
Outside the walls of a city or town; esp. in ex- 
tramural interment. 

Extraneity (ekstrfinf-Iti). rare. [f. U 
extraneous 4 -ITY. ] The quality of being extra 
neous. A bp. Thomson. 

Extraneous (ekstr/i'ii/bs), a. 1638. [f. L. 
extraneus (f. extra) 4 -OUS. Cf. Strance.] 
I. Of external origin; foreign. 9. External to 
something specified 1655. 

s. E. interference _ IUjkkii, circumstances Hark, 
rock Lvkll. a. Point* clearly e. to religion Palsy. 
Persons e. to the chun h Robertson. Hence Extra*- 
neous-ly adv., -ness. 

Extraordinary (ckstrp 'jdin&ri, ekstrn \p % s- 
din&ri). 1460. (ad, L . extraordinarius, f.exti a 
ordinem outside (the usual) order. Cf. E 
extraordinaire, j 

A. adj. Out of the usual course or order; 
Often Opp. to ordinary ; lu Mus. "[ACCIDENTAL, 
q. v. -1731. 9. Out of or additional to the 

regular staff; supernumerary. Formerly with 
the notion of being specially employed for a 
temporary purpose. 1585. 3. Of a kind, 

amount, degree, or measure not usually met 
with; exceptional. Now with emotional sense, 
expressing astonishment, etc. 1572. t5- 

Extra. Often following the sb. -181a. 
x. E. judgements 1553, ocr nsions Fullfr, measures 
1745. Ihe first audience of the Russian E. 

Fmbassadour, at which he made hi* Emperour's 
Presents. Boyle, j, These signes baue murkt me 
extraordinarie 1 Hen. IV, m. i. 41. The e. influence 
of divine Grace 1656. An e. nose 1798. 5. A glass 

e. after dinner iBia. Hence Extraordinarily adv. 
Extrao *r dinarlness. 

+B. adv. «= Extraordinarily adv. -*778. 
C. sb. 1 • tThat which is extraordinary -Z754 ; 
in pi. esp. extraordinary receipts or payments 
(now arch.) 1599. 9. Extra sb. 1660. t8- 

An extraordinary envoy; a supernumerary 
official -1671. 

s. Not only the king's ordinary revenues, but the 
extraordinaries Cariyls a. A few extiaordinaries 
for the house Pbpys. 

Extra-parochial (e*kstri pkrdu-kiftl), a . 
1674. ff. Extra- 4 Eccl. L. parochia (see 
Parish) 4 -AL.] Outside the parish, or parish 
obligations. Hence Extra-par o * chlal-ly adv . , 


•ness. 

Extrapolation (ekstrflpul^i jnn). 1878. [f. 
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EXTRAPROVINCIAL 

Extra + (Inthi)polation.] The action or 
method of finding by a calculation based on 
the known terms of a series, other terms, 
Whether preceding or following. Also transf. 
Extraprovincial (e;kstr&|pr<yvi-nf&l), a. 
2685. [ad. med.L. extraprovincialis, f. extra 
provinetamf) Outside the limits of a province. 
Esxtratexritoriadity. 1836. [f. mod.L. 
phrase extra territdri-um outside the territory + 
-AL + -IT 7 .] m Exterritoriality ; extended 
later to denote the right or jurisdiction of a 
country over all its nationals abroad. So E : x- 
traterrito*rial a . 

tExtr&u*ght, pa. pple. 1533. [var. of Ex- 
tract fpl. a . ; cf. distraught .] x. Extracted, 
descended -1593. a. Distraught -1 575. 
r 3 Hen. VI, 11. ii. 14a. 

Extravagance (ekstrse*vigftnsV 1643. [*• 
F. ; see Extravagant and -ance.] * +1. A 
going out of the usual path ; an excursion, di- 
gression -1656. a. The quality of being ex- 
travagant or of exceeding just or prescribed 
limits, esp. those of decorum, probability, or 
truth ; unrestrained excess ; also, an instance 
of this 1650. 3. Excessive prodigality in ex- 

penditure, household management, etc. 1727. 

a. You will accuse me of e. in this description Lady 
M. W. Montagu. The extravagances of ignorance 
and credulity Colkridgk. 3. The e. of cooks {mod.\ 

Extravagancy (ckstrsc’vagansi). 1601. [f. 
Extravagant ; see -ancy. J — Extrava- 
gance a, 3. 1625 ; also "f-vagrancy -1669. 
Extravagant (ekstrae-vagant). ME. [ad. 
med.L. extravagantem, extravagari (or extra 
vagari ); infl. later by F. extravagant f and It. 
stravagante. j 

A. adj. fi. That wanders out of bounds; 

vagrant; keeping no fifleed place -1672. 9. 

Canon Law. Applied to certain 4 stray * decrees 
not originally codified or collected in the de- 
cretals ME. +3. Straggling -1669. +4. Widely 
divergent {from)\ remote from, irrelevant to a 
purpose or subject -1665. +5. Unusual, ab- 

norm il ; unsuitable -1701. 6. ' Roving beyond 

just limits or prescribed methods 1 (J.); exces- 
sive, irregular, fantastically absurd. Now : 
Astonishingly or flagrantly excessive or ex- 
treme. i«; 38 . 7. Prodigal, wasteful 1707. 

1. At his fthe cock’s) warning .. Th’ e., and erring 
Spirit byes to his Confine Haml. t. i. 154. 3. Too 

thick and e. Roots Evelyn. 6. E. in their accounts 
of themselves Stillingfl. E. demands 1769, opinions 
1809 •’ e* whimsies about dress Macaulay. 7. An a. 
interest of ao per cent Freind. E. of time 1739. 
Hence Extravagantly adv. 

B. sb . x. Canon Law. An 'extravagant’ 
decree ; see A. 2. 1502. fa. A vagi ant -1650. 
+3. An eccentric -1768; a spendthrift -1825. 
+4. An extravagancy -1700. 

Extravaganza (ekstree vigre-nzA). 1789. 
[ad. It. estravaganza, reiash after L.j x. A 
composition, literary, musical, or dramatic, of 
a fantastic character 1794. 9. Bombastic 

extravagance of language or behaviour. 

Extra vagate (eksi rarvagrU \ v. 1 600. [ f. 
med.L. ex travagat-, extravagari (or extra 
vagari ), f. extra outside + vagari to wander.] 
x. intr. To stray from, into. a. To wander at 
will 1766. 8. To exceed what is proper or 

reasonable 1829. Hence fExtravaga'tton. 
Extra vasate (ekstrarvAs^t), v. 1669. [f. 
L. extra + vas vessel + -ATE *; cf. F. extra - 
vasei .] 1. To let or force out {esp. blood) from 

Its proper vessel. a. intr. for reft. To flow 
out ; to escape 1686. 

a. Blood sometimes extravasates into the arachnoid 
sac Todd. Hence tExtra*vasate a. extrava&atcd ; 
formed by extravasation, var. tE'Xtravase. 

Extravasation ^ekstrse.-v&sfi-Jan). 1676. 
[f. prec.; cf. F. extravasation , [ 1. Path. 'The 

escape of an organic fluid from its proper 
vessels; a mass or spot of extrnvasated blood. 
9. Geol. Effusion (of molten rock) from a sub- 
terranean reservoir 1849. 

Extra vascular (ekatr&vseski/yiaj), a. 1804. 
[f. Extra- + Vascular.] Outside the vas- 
cular system; not vascular. 
tExtravenate, v. rare. 1650. [f. L. extra 
+ vena 4 * - ATE *. ] To let (blood) out of the 
veins -1668. Hence tExtrave*nate a . extra- 
vasated. Extravena-tion. 
f Extra ve Tsion. rare . 1691. [ad. mod.L. 
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extraverstonem, f. L. extra + versionem , f. vertere 
to turn.] A turning out ; a rendering manifest 
-1739. So fExtrave*rt v. to turn out so as to 
be visible. 

fExtrea-t, sb. 1489. [var. of Estreat, 
q. v.J x. — Estreat sb. -1631. 9. Extrac- 

tion. Spenser F. Q. v.x. x. Hence fExtrea't 
v. to estreat; to eliminate. 

Extreme (ekstrf'in). 1460. [a. OF., ad. L. 
ex tremus, superl. of exterus (see Exterior). 
The adj. is not always equivalent to a superla- 
tive; hence, it is properly compared. ) 

A. adj. 1. Outermost; endmost, situated at 
either of the ends (opp. to mean) 1503. a. 
Farthest, or very far advanced in any direction; 
utmost, uttermost 1600. 3. Last, latest. Obs. 

or arch., exc. in Extreme unction (see quots.). 
1477. 4. Going to great lengths ; opp. to 

moderate 1460. 5. Mus. Augmented; as in 

extreme interval 1876. 

1. The fruitful continent's extremes! bound Pops. 
E. and mean ratio (Math.): the relation of a line 
.<nd its parts, when the whole is to the greater part, 
as the greater part is to the less. a. The Sea’s 
extreamest Borders Addison. Ihe e. point reached 
i860. 3. The e. day 1513. Phr. Extreme unction : 
in the R. C. Church, ‘a sacrament in which the sick 
in danger of death are anointed by a priest for the 
health of soul and body, the anointing being Accom- 
panied by a set form of words * ( Cath . Diet.). 4. The 
most e. Povertie 1460. E. necessity E. Idola- 

ters 1634. In dress E. Cowfvr. E. cases Jowktt. 

tB. adv . In an extreme degree; extiemely 
-1816. 

C. sb. 1. quasi-r^., as In [the) extreme : ex- 
tremely 1604. ta. sb. The extreme point or 
verge; an end, extremity -1808. 3. One of 

two things removed as far as possible from 
each other, in position, nature, or condition 
1555. Logic. In a proposition the subject 

or predicate, as distinct from the copula; in a 
syllogism the major or minor term, as dist. 
from the middle 1628. c. Math. The first or 
last term of a ratio, series, or set of numbers 
1571. 4. A very high degree of anything 1593; 

\pl. extremities, straits, hardships -1667. 5. 

An excessive degree; also, something carried 
to excess, an extreme measure 1588. 

*. Of one . . Perplex'd in the e. Oth. v. 11. 347. 3. 

Two extremes of passion, ioy and greefe Lear v. in. 
198. Phr. Extremes meet . 4. Enthusiastic*! to an 

e. 1791. JJ. To go to the e. of a lock-out 1867. 

Hence Extre'meless a. having no extremities; 
infinite (rei-f). Extremely adv. tto the Uttermost 
degree ; in an e. degree ; very much. Extremeness. 
Extre*mist, one who goes to extremes, or who holds 
e opinion^ or advocates e, measure!! ; also as aeij . ; ho 
Extremism. ExtremPstic a. 

Extremity (ekstre-mlti). ME. [ad. F. ex- 
trimitl, ad. L. extremitatem; see Extreme a. ] 
1. The extreme point or portion of anything; 
the end; in pi. the hands and feet 1460. ta. 
The ‘extremes' as opp. to the 4 mean * -1598. 
3. The extreme or utmost degree; — Extreme 
1 b. 4. 1543. t4. Extreme intensity of anything 

-1797. T5- Extravagance -1712. +6. Extreme 

severity or rigour -1639. 7. A condition of 

extreme urgency or need ME. 8. A person s 
last moments [arch.) 160a. 9. An extreme 

measure. Chiefly in pi. 1639. 10. Extreme 

ness. Somewhat rare. 1848. 

x. Antcnnai thickening towards their e. Stark. 
3. Extremities of Penury and Waut 1638. 4, The e. 
of the weather Bewick. 6 . Com. Err. v. i. 307. 7. 

Phr. To drive, reduce to ( the last) e. or extremities. 
9. To push matters to the e. of a civil war 1862. 

Extricable (e-kstrik&b’l), a. 1693. [Sec 
next and -able.] That can or may be extri- 
cated. funravelled, or got out. 

Extricate (e kstrik^t), v. 1614. [f. L. ex- 
tricat-, extricare , f. ex - + tricx perplexities ] 
1. trans. To unravel; fig. to clear of intricacies 
or peiplexities. Now rare, a. To disentangle; 
to set free from , out //(anything that entangles, 
confines, or perplexes) 1631. b. Chem. To 
disengage (gas, etc.) from a state of combina- 
tion 1790. 

1. Some method of extricating public affairs Alison. 
a. A thicket, out of which he knows not how to e. 
himself 173a. b. To e. water from an acid 1838. 
Hence Extrication, the action of extricating; dis- 
entanglement ; disengagement (of gas, etc.) from 
something containing it. 

Extrinsic (ekstrimslk), a. 1541. [ad. F. 
extrinshfue , f. (ult.) L. extrinsecus adv., Lexter 
outside 4- -in suffix of locality 4- sect s prep. * be- 


exuberate 

side ’, f. root of uqui *0 follow ; thus » ’ on the 
outside’. The ending is assim. to -XC.] 1. 

t Exterior ; external, a. Pertaining to an object 
in its external relations. Now rare. 1617. 3. 
Lying outside the object under consideration 
1666; operating from without 16x3. 4. Not 

inherent or essential; adventitious; opp. to 
intrinsic 1629. 

» E. ornaments Johnson. a. The e. muscle* 
which serve to move the whole external ear Darwin. 
3. Things extrinsick from . . the main matter 1678 
E. stimuli 1878. 4. E. advantages of birth Hazlitt. 

Hence Extri'nsical a. extrinsic; isb, something 
that is e. Extri*nsical-ly adv., -neaa. Extri'ndk 
cate v. to exhibit outwardly ; to express {rare). 

Extro-, a quasi-L. prefix, an allered form 
of extra, with the sense 'outwards'. Used 
only in compounds, by way of antithesis to 
intro-. 

Extroitive ( eksi I d u *iti v) t a. rare, [f . prec. 
4- L. it-, ire + -jvr ; cf. mtroitive. ] Directed 
to external objects. Coleridge. 
fExtrom-It, v. [f. as prec. 4 - L. mi ft ere.) 
To send out. Ken. Hence f Extro mPssion. 

Extrorsal (eksir^-jK^l), a. 184s. [1. next 4- 
-AL.] Hot. =- next. 

Extrorse (ekstrp*js), a. 2858. [a. F., f. I.. 

extrorsus, f. extra adv. 4 - versus. | hot. Turned 
or opening outwards; said of anthers that look 
a* ay from the pistils. 

Extroversion (ekHn?v 5 -jJ:>n). 1656. [f. 
Extro- 4 - L. vertere to turn ; cf. introversion.\ 
Turning or being turned outwards; as, extro- 
version of the bladder. So Extrove*rt v. to- 
turn outwards 1671. Hence E'xtrovert sb. one 
who is concerned mainly with what is external 
or objective: opp. to INTROVERT sb. 2. 1918. 

Extract, -ion, -ive : see Exstruct, etc. 

Extrude (eksirw-d), v. 1566. [ad. L. ex- 
truder c, f. ex- + trudere to thiust] trans. Ta 
thrust foith; to urge out; to expel; also, occas., 
to protrude out. Also intr. for refi. {rare). 

Presbyterianism was only extruded gradually 
M. Arnold. Hence Extra * si ve a. tending toe.; 

1 haracteri/ed by extrusion. 

Extrusion (ckstr/?^an). 1540. [ f. L. extru- 
de re\ see prec. J The action ol extruding; the- 
(act of being extruded. 

Extuberance (eksti&'bcr&ns). ? Obs. 1607. 
f f. Extuberant ; see -ance.] The quality of 
being extuberant; concr. a swelling, piojection, 
protuberance, lit. and fig. So tExtuberancy. 

Extuberant (eksti/ 7 *b£i&nt), a. Now rare. 
1578. [ad. L. extuberantem , ex tube rare, f. ex- 
+ tuber a swelling. ] Swelling out, protuberant. 

+ Ext ti -berate, v. rare. 1623. |f. L. extu- 
berat - ppl. stem ; see prec.] 'J o swell, or make 
to swell, out or up -1768. Hence tExtirbera- 
tion, protubeiance. 

Extume*scence. 1611. [a. F., f. (ult.) L- 
ex- + tumere to swell.] A swelling up or out. 
So fExtume’scency (rare). 

Extund (ekstIPnd), v. 1610. [f. L ex - 

tun d ere . ] To beat or hammer out; oxx\y fig. 
+Exty*pal, a. Var. of Ectytal. Cudworth. 

Exuberance (egzi«*berans). 1638. [a. F., 
ad. L. exuberant ia\ see Exuberant and 
-ance.] 1. The quality or condition of being 
Exuberant; abundant productiveness; luxu- 
riance; copiousness; redundance 1664. An. 
overflowing quantity; a superabundance 1638. 
t3. concr. An overflow ; an excrescence, pro- 
tuberance -1825. 

1. A happy e. of animal spirits Scott. An e. of 
the metaphysical imagination Jowktt, a. An e. of 
life 186B. So Exirber&ncy. 

Exuberant (cgri£*kej&nt), a . 1503. [nd. 
L. exuberuntem, exuberate , f. ex- + uberare to be 
fertile,, f. uber adj , conn. w. uber udder.] x. 
Luxuriantly fertile or prolific; abundantly pro- 
ductive. Also fig. 1645. a. Growing or pro- 
duced in superabundance 1513. 8> Overflowing* 
as a fountain, etc. 1678. Also fig. 1503. 

t. E. vines Evelyn, fancy 1788. e. E. branches 
Evelyn. An e. population Buckle. 3. fir. E. good- 
ness Boyle, eloquence Fuller, narrative Gko. Eliot* 
charities Lbcky. Hence Exu'berantly adv. 

Exuberate (cgzi*' burnt), v. 1471. [f. L* 
exuberat - ppl. stem ; see prec.J z. intr. To be- 
exuberant ; to abound, overflow 1693. t»* 

trans. Alchem . ? To render fruitful (mercury, 
the alkahest) -1671. Hence Exubera’tlon. 
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EXUCCOUS 

Exuccoun, -ction, obs. if. Kxsuccous, 
-suction. 

Exuoontian (eksi»kf*nti&n). 1844. [f. 

Eccl. Qr. l£ovu6yrios, f. phr. oite Svrcuu 
from things that onc^ were not + -an.] Reel. 
A name for Arians as holding Christ to be ' of 
a sibstance that once was not *. 
fE-xudate, v. 1646. [f. L. ox(s)udat-, 

ex(s)udare to Exude, j « EXUDE v. -1796 
Hence Exudation* the process of exuding; 
also, erron., percolation; that which is exuded. 
Extrdative a. of, pertaining to, or characterized 
by exudation. +Exu*datory a. characterized 
by exudation; sb. a means of exuding. 

Exude .'egztf'd, eks-), v. 1574. [ad.L. ex~ 
( s)udare, f. ex- + sudare to sweat] 1. intr. To 
ooze out like sweat ; to pass off in drops through 
the pores, an incision or orifice. a. tram. To 
sweat out or give out like sweat, to dischaige 
through the pores, etc. Also yf g. 1798. 

1. Gum, which exudes from incisions in thick viscid 
drops Vinks. Hence Exirdence (rare). 

+E*xul, sb. 1566. [a. L. ex{s)ul.] ■» Exile 
sb q. v. 

*fE*xulate, v. rare. 1535. [f. L. ex{s)nlat~, 
ex(<)ulare to be in exile.] To exile or go into 
exile -r6|o. 

fExu-lcerate, a. 1545. [ad. L. exulceratus\ 
see next.] Exulcerated. lit . atid fig. -1684. 
Exulcerate (egzz> ls£r*>t), v. arch. 1533. 
[f. L. ex ulcer at-, exulctrare , f. ex- intensive + 
ulcerare. ] *f-i. tram. To cause ulcers in -1732. 

a. fig. To fret; to irritate; to aggravate 1594. 
+3. tntr. To break out into ulcers -1659. 

x. It [the reume] doth e. the lunges Eltot. a I 
must lye perpetually and a my conscience Chilling w. 
Hence Exulcer&'tl on, ulceration, esfi. in its early 
stage; comer, an ulcerated place; also Jig. fEx- 
u'lceratlve, fExu'lcerat ory adjs tending to 
produce ulcers. 

Exult (egze-lt), v. 1570. [ad. F. exult er, 
ad. L. ex{\)itltiire, f. ex-+ ra f ire to leap.] fi. 
intr. To spring or leap up; to leap for joy 
-1727. a. To rejoice exceedingly; to be 
elated; to triumph. Const in, at, on, over, 
and inf 1594. 

x. The whales exulted under him Chapman. a. 
Who can .not e. in being born a Briton 1756. Hence 
Exu'ltance, Exu’ltancy, exultant state or con- 
dition; gladness; triumph. Exu'ltingly adv. 

Exultant (egzrrltAnt), a . 1653. [ad. L. 

ex(i)ultantem; see prec.] Exulting, trium- 
phantly joyful. 

The wild e. cry 1844. Hence Exultantly ado. 
Exultation (egzzrttri jan). ME. [ad. L. 
ex(\)ultationem ; see Exult. Cf. F. exultation.} 
ti. The action of springing or leaping up 1599. 
a. The action of exulting; triumph, joyous- 
ness, rapturous delight. Also concr. an object 
exulted over ME b. pi Shouts of joy. 
Hooker. 

a. The e. of the Court over the decision of the 
judges Green. 

Exu*ndate, v. rare . 1721. [f. L. exundat-. 
exundare , f. ex- + undare to rise in waves, f. 
unda. ] intr. To overflow. Hence Exunda*- 
tion, overflow (now rare). 
tExungulate, v. 1623. [f. late L. exungu- 
lat-, exungulareto lose the hoof, f. ex- + ungula | 
To pare off the nails, the hoofs, the white part 
from rose-leaves, etc. -1775. 

Exuperable, -ate, etc. : see Exsu-w 
Exurge, -ence, -ent: see Kxsu-. 
Exuscitate, -ation : see Exsu-. 

•j-Exu-st, v. rare. 1623. [f. L. exust-, 

exurere. ] tram . To burn up. Hence tExu'st 
a. burnt or dried up. fExirstible a. capable 
ol being burnt up [rare). tExu’stion, the 
av t on or process of burning or burning up. 

Exuviable (egztM'vi^l/lh a. 1839. [a. F. f 
f. next +■ -able.] Capable of being exuviated 
or sloughed oft. Hence Exu viability, the 
property of being e. Jin Diets, explained as 
the power of casting off exuviae.) 

II Exuviae (egzitf*vi,i). 1653. [a. L. exuviae 
things stripped off, f exuere.] Cast skins, 
shells, or coverings of animals; any parts of 
animals which are shed or cast off, recent or 
fossil. Also transf. and Jig. 

Hence Exu* vial a. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of e.; sb.pl. things stripped off ; spoils. 
fExtrvious a. exuvial. 
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Exuviate (egzi/rvvit), v. 1855. [f. prec. 
+ -ATE.] intr. To cast off or shed exuviae; 
tram, to cast off as exuviae. 

The young crayfish e. two or three times in the 
course of the first year Huxley. Hence Exuvia*- 
tion. 

| Ex-voto (eks,vJu-t<?). 1787. [L . ex voto.] 
An offering made in pursuance of a vow. 
Hence Ex-votive a. pertaining to, or performed 
by, ex-voto offerings, 

Ey, ohs. f. Ay ; see also Egg. 

|| Eyalet (fya*l#t). 1853. [Turk., a. Arab., f. 
dt to preside.] An administrative division of 
the Turkish empire; now called Vilayet, q. v. 
Eyas (ar&s). i486. [Altered f. Nyas, a. F. 
mats : — L *nid{i)acem , f. nidus nest; a nyas 
** an(e)yas; the spelling being infl. in form by 
ME. ey Egg and eyry ; see Adder.] x. A 
young hawk from the nest, or one incompletely 
trained, a. attnb as e.-kawk ; in sense ‘un- 
fledged ’ as e. -thoughts, -wings. Also e. -musket 
(see Musket), a sprightly child. 1596. 
a. Ere flitting Time could wag his e. wings Spenser. 

Eye (pi), [OE. /age, wk. neut. 

OTeut. *augon -. The original pi. was in -an, 
ME. -en, whence n. dial, ten, ene, arch, eyne.l 
1. The organ of sight, sometimes including 
the surrounding parts : a. in man and verte- 
brate animals ; b. in invertebrate animals 
1665. 9. The eye as possessing the power of 

vision. Often used pleonastically for emphasis. 
ME. b .Jig . ; esp. as applied to a city, country, 
etc. 1599. 3. Used in sing, and pi. for : The 

action or function of the eyes; the sense of 
seeing; 'ocular knowledge 1 (J.); sight ME. 
+b. Range of vision, view, sight -1711. c .Jig. 
160a. 4. With reference to the direction of the 

eye : Look, glance, gaze OE. 5. Observation ; 
attention, regard ME. 8. (in sing. only). The 
faculty of perception or discrimination of visual 
objects 1657. 7 .Jig. Point of view; estimation, 

opinion, judgement ME 
1. Youre two eyn will sle me sodenly, I may the 
beautc of them not sustene Chaucer. The pj rates . . 
bounde his handes..and iyen Lu. Berners b. The 
compound eye . . consists essentially of a series of 
transparent cone-like bodies arranged in a radiate 
manner agiinst the inner surface of the cornea 1878. 
Phrases. To cry one's eyes out (colloq.). To wipe the 
e. 0/ another shooter (Sporting) : to kill game that he 
has missed. All my *. (slang): all humbug. My 
eyefst an exclam, of astonishment, etc. a. I have 
seen him . . with my own eyes take off his seal 177A 
Phr. Half an e . : the smallest power of vision. To 
lose an e , freq. =* to become blind of one eye. To 
put out the eyes, freq. » to deprive of sight The 
naked e.\ see Naked. b. Sorrows* eie Shakb. 
Athens, the e. of Greece Milt. P. R. iv. *40- 
e. of faith 1687. 3. Is this face Heroes ? are our eies 

our owne Much Ado iv. i. 7a. Thy well-study'd 
marbles fix our e. Pops. c. I see my father . . In my 
minds e. If ami. iv. iv. 6. 4. Phrases. To see e. to e. 

(/so. lii. 8): often misused for to l»e of one mind. 
Eyes right, left , front (MU.). The glade. \ an amorous 
or festive glance (slang). 5. Phrases. To give an e. to, 
have an e. upon. To have an e. to. With an e. to. To be 
all eyes. 6. To have the e. of a great captain Macaulay. 
Phrases. To estimate by e. To have, get , one's e. 
(well) ini to be or become able to judge distance 
accurately. 7. Phr. In the e. of (the) law, logic, etc. 
+IL Slight shade, tinge. (Cf. F. ceil.) -1699. 
IU. 1. An object resembling the eye in 
appearance, shape, or position; ns ; a. the 
axillary bud on plants ; the leaf-burl of a potato ,* 
b. the remains of the calyx on fruit; c. the 
centre of a flower; d. one of the spots near the 
end of the tail-feathers of a peacock; e. a small 
dark spot in the eggs of a fish and insects while 
hatching ME. a. The opening through which 
the water of a fountain wells up 1857- 8- A 

central mass; the brightest spot (of light) 1864. 
4. The centre of revolution 1760. 5. A hole or 

aperture : a. in a needle OE.; b. in a tool or 
implement, for the insertion of some other 
object 1554! c - * n the upper stone of a mill, in 
a kiln, etc. ; also for exit or ingress, as in a 
fox's earth, a mine, etc. 1686; d. in bread or 
cheese, etc. (now dial.) 1528. 0. A loop of 

metal or thread In a ‘ hook and eye \ Also a 
metal ring for holding a rod or bolt, or for 
a rope, etc. to pass through 1599. b. A loop 
of cord or rope; esp. 'the circular loop of a 
shroud or stay, where it goes over the malt ' 
(Smyth) 1584. 7. Archil. The centre of any 

part, as the eye of a dome, etc. Also transf. in 
Cone ho logy. 1737. g. Tyfog. +a. - the Face 
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of a type. f FV. aril.] b. The enclosed space 
in the letter* d, e, a, etc. 1676. 

5. a. So much wit.. As will stop the e. of Helene 
needle TV, 4 O, «, I 87. d. Rad cheese . . full ai 
Eyes, not well prest 1688. 

Phrases. Eyes of her (Neut.): 'the foremost pert 
of the bay, or in tne bows of a ship ' (Smyth). In the 
wind's e. (Naut.h In the direction of the wind. 
Glass e.z a glass imitation of the natural eye; also, 
pi. a pair of ipeotscies 1 also “ Bull's- bye. 

Comb. : e.-baby, the image of the spectator seen la 
another's e. ; -baft a metal oar with an e. or hole at 
either end, used in bridges ; -bone, the bony circle 
round the e., the orbit ; -copy, a copy made by e. f 
•dotter, a small brush used in graining wood in 
imitation of bird's-eye maple; -drop, a lean f-tlap 
* Blinker, q. v. ; -handle (of a spade, etcj, a handle 
having an eyelet or bole ; -tone, the lens nearest the 
eye in nn optical instrument 1 -line, (a) the field or 
range of vision, (4) in pi. the lines above end below 
the e. of a bird 1 -memory, 1 the impressing by will 
on memory things which we have seen ' 1 -opener. 
(a) UJi, a dram, esp. one taken in the morning, (4 
something that throws light on what was dark oc 
ambiguous, (c) something which causes keen suipriset 
-pedicel, -peduncle. Zool. a pedicel or pedunda 
supporting an e.; -point* Eye-spot; -probe, Surg, 
a probe having an e. or small hole at one end ; -shade, 
a shade for the eyes ; -speck, an e. consisting of a 
single speck, a rudimentary a; -Stalk * •peduncle | 
-stone, (a) a stone resembling an e* (b) a calcareous 
body which being put into the inner corner of the e. 
works its way out at the outward corner and brings 
out any strange substance with it ; -trap, something 
to catch or deceive the e. ; -tube, the tube of the e.» 
piece in a telescope; -wages, such wages as w 
service calls for; -waiter* Eye-*krvanti -wash, 
ia) lotion for the eye 1866; (£) slang, humbug, blarney 
1884; -wise a., wise in appearance; -worship, 
adoration performed by the e. 
fEye, sb* ME. [From an eye, for an eye; 
see Nye.] A brood (of pheasants) -1725. 

Eye (ai), v. 1566. [f. Eye j^.i] +x- To 
sec. lit. and Jig. - 1779 - •- To direct the eye» 
to, look at or upon, behold, observe 1566. g* 
To keep an eye on; to observe narrowly 15861. 
f4. To have or keep in view -1771. tfi- **tr 9 
To look or appear to the eye 1606. 8. trams. 

To furnish with eyes 1854. 

a 1 bey eyed the prisoners with curiosity 1797. % 

And Saul eyed Dauid from that day 1 Sam. xviil 9. 
5 Ant. 4- Cl. L iii. 97. Hence £ye*abla a. that 
may be seen by the eye 1 sightly. 

Eye-ball (ai*b£l). 1590. [f. Eye sb* + 

Ball.] a. The apple or pupil of the eye 1592. 
b. The eye itself. 

Eye-beam (ai *bfm). 1588. [f. Eye id.* 4- 
Beam.] A beam or glance of the eye. 

Eye-bolt (ai-b^nlt). 1769. [f. Eye sb.* -t 
Bolt sb.] A bolt or bar eyed to receive a hook, 
ring, eta 

Eye—bree. Now Sc. and dial. OE. [£. 

Eve sb. 1 + Bree sb . 1 1 — + Eye-lid, f-LASH, 

-BROW. 

Eyebright (ai-brdit). 1533. [f. Eye sb . 1 4- 

BuiGHT. 1 

tA. adj . Bright to the eye [rare) 1607. 

B. sb. 1. - Euphrasy; also attrib. prepared 
from euphrasy >533- o. ? ' A kind of Ale In 
Elizabeth's time ' (Latham) x6io. 

a. in days of Pimlico and Eye-bright B. Jom. 

Eyebrow (ai brauL 1585. [f. Eye sb . 1 + 
Brow. Not in OE. ] 1. The brow or arch of 

hair along the upper orbit of the eye. a* 
Archil. A moulding over a window; also, 
occas., the fillet 1703. 

Eyed (aid), ppl. a. ME. [f. Eye sb. 1 ] 1. 
Furnished with eyes; often with adj. prefix, as 
Argus-, blue-, etc. a. Furnished with an eye, 
as eytd-hoohs 1804. 8- Marked as with eyes; 

spotted 1815. 

Eye-dntaght. 1773. [f. Eye sb. ♦ 

Draught.] A drawing or plan made by eye, 
without measurement. 

Eye*fbl, sb. 1832. [f. Eye sb . 1 + -roi..] 
As much as fills the eye. So Bye*fU a. con- 
spicuous ; observant (now dial.). 

Eye-glasB (oi-glas), sb. 1611. [1 Eye sb . 1 
+ Glass.] +t. The crystalline lens of the eye. 
Wint. T . 1. n. 268. n. fa. A microscope, b. 
Now. n lens of glass or crystal to asnst the 
sight. 1767. 8- The eyepieoe of any optical 

Instrument 1664. 4. A glass for Applying 

lotions to the eye 1842. 

Eyehole (ai h<frl). 1837. [f. EyeiM* 
Hole. ] The cavity containing the orbit of the 
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ipe; ft bole to look through 1856; one of the 
depressions in a potato from which the buds 
spring f dial ) 1884. 

Eyedaati (arliq). 175a. [i. Eye sb.' + 
Lash.) The row of hairs fringing the edge of 
the eyelid; also, a single one of these. 
Eyeleaa (»HesV a. 157a [f. Eye rA* + 
•less.] 1. Without eyes (in various senses). 
«. Deprived of the eyes 1593. 3. Blind; undis- 
criminating 1637. 

s. Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him E. 
In Gaea Milt. Same. 38L 3. An e. destiny Modley. 

Eyelet fail*), sb. [ME. oilet, a- F. crilUt, 
dim. of tail eye.] 1. A small round hole in doth, 
sail-cloth, etc., worked like a button-hole, for 
the passage of a lace, ring, or rope, an Eyelet- 
hole; also, a short metal tube, having its 
ends flattened for the same purpose. s. An 

S erture or loophole, usually for obseryation 
E. 3. A small eye. lit. and fig. X799. 4. 

mtirib. 1864. 

4. E.-ring, a small metal ring, inserted In an e. to 
prevent wearing. E. -punchy a devica for punching 
•.•holes and attaching papers together. Hence 
Eye'let v. to make eyelets in. Eyeleteer, a stab- 
bing instrument for piercing e-holes. 

Eyelet-hole (»ilet,liJul), sb. 1497. [f. 

Eyelet sb, + Hole. 1 — Eyelet i, a. 

Eyelid (el-lid). ME. [f. Eye sb* -hLid.] 
One of the covers of the eye, dist. as upper and 
lower; one of the movable folds of skin with 
which an animal covers or uncovers the eye at 
pleasure. 

Pbr. To hang by tki eyelids t to be in a dangerous 
position. 

Eyepiece (aLpft). 1790. [f. Eye sb.' + 
Piece.] Optics. The lens or combination of 
lenses at the eye-end of a telescope or other 
optical instrument, by which the image, formed 
by the mirror or object-glass, is viewed and 
magnified Also attnb. 

The princi|>al kinds uf eyepieces are (a) the Huy- 
ghenian, or so-called negatir* from the fact of its 
forming the image between the lenses j (b) the Earns- 
deny or common astronomical, called positive because 
the image is formed outside the field-glass | (c) the 
erecting or terrestrial for ordinary telescopes, which 
presents the object in an erect position. 

attnb, R. micrometer, a graduated slip of glass 
Introduced through slits in the eyepiece tube, so as 
to occupy the centre of the field. 

Eye-pit ME. [f. Eye sb.' + Pit.] The 
socket of the eye: also, the depression between 
the eye and the orbit. 

Eyer (arax), sb. rare. ME. ff. Eye v.] 
One who eyes or observes 
Eyer, obs. f. Heir. 

Eyer(e, obs. f. Air. 

+Ey-(e^rer. ME. [ f. eyre, var. of Ayre sb. 7 -] 
A brood falcon -1494. 

Eye* salve. Obs. *.xc. fig. OE. [f. Eye sb.' 
+ Salve. | Eye-ointment. 

Eye s ervant (ai-sfi jvant), Arch, 155a. 
[f. Eve sb 1 -♦'Servant.] One who serves the 
eye; one who does his duty only when under 
the eye of his master. 

Eye'-se.Tvice. 1536. [£ EyS sb.' + Ser- 
vice 1 a. The conduct of an eye-servant, fb. 
Service seen by the eye Milt. c. The homage 
of the eye 1869. 

Eye-soot. 1599. [f. Eye jJ. 1 + Shot.] z. 
The range of the eye, seeing distance, view, 
a. A ' shot ’ or glance from the eye, prospect 

1615 

1. Phr. To come within e, of. 

Eye-sight ME. [f. Eye sb.* -♦'Sight. J 1. 
The power of seeing ; sight. s. The action 
of looking; a look Obs exc. in By, from, in 
ja£rn<Mti) e. ME. 3. The range of the eye 

a That in Josephus which he sets down from his 
own s. 1641. 

Eyesore (ai*s 5 »j). ME. [f. Ere sb.' + 
Sore.] ti. A soreness of the eyes <-1563. s. 
Something offensive to the eye; a blemish; a 
defect 1530 a* A cause or object of dislike or 
disgust 1548. 

a Not snK. in his whole body Davos*. 3- Thou 
■belt be a burthen, and an Eye tors to tby friends 


Eye-splice. it dp. [f. Eyb sb.' ♦ Splice 
tb.] A splloe made by turning up the end qf 
a rope, sad Interlacing its strands with those of 
the upper part 
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Eye-Spot 1801. [f. Eye sb.' + Spot xfi.) 
1. cl A spot resembling an eye 1879. b. A 
rudimentary eye 1877. a. A kind of lily having 
a red spot m the middle of a violet leaf. Hence 
Eye-spotted a. having spots resembling eyes. 
Eye-string. 1601. [f. Eyr sfi.' + String 
i£.] In pi. The strings (i. e. tendons, eta) of 
the eye. Cymb. 1, iii. 17. 

Eye-tooth. 1580. [f. Eye sb.' + Tooth.] 
A tooth immediately under or next to the eye, 
a canine tooth. 

Phr. To cut one s eye-teeth : to get out of babyhood. 
Eye-water (ai-wfitai). 1590. [(. Eye sb.' 
+ Water j£.] a. Water flowing from theeye. 
Rare in pi. b. A lotion for the eye 1679. c. 
The humours of the eye 1874. d. Slang — 
Gin 1869. 

Eye-wink. 1598. [f. Eye xd. 1 + Wink sb.] 
A wink or motion of the eye, a glance, an 
instant, So Eye'-winker, eyelash or eyelid. 

Eye-witness. 1539. [*• Eye sb.' + Wit- 

ness.) +x. One whose evidence is of what he 
has seen with his own eyes *1591. a. One who 
has seen a thing done or happen 1590. ta. 
The result of actual observation >1671. 

s. Wee., were eye witnesses of his Maiestie 9 Pet. t. 
16. *. Give us. .Eye-witness of what first or last 

was done M ilt. 

Eyght(e, obs. f. Ait, Eight. 

Eyl(e, obs. f. Ail sb.*; also of Ail v. 
Eyne; see Eye sb.' 

Eyot, more usual var. of Ait, q.v. 

Eyr, obs. £. Air ; also of Ear v.' 

Eyrant (e«-rftnt). [£ tire, var. of Aire v. 
+ -ant.] Her. Applied to birds in their nests. 
fEy-rar. 1551. [(.eyrie- Aerie.] A brood 
(of swans). 

Eyre (e*i). Now Hist. [ME. eire, a. OF. 
tire, errt , f. errer : — late L. iterare to journey. ] 
1. Itineration, circuit : in Justices tn eyrc{ — L. 
in it inert on a journey). a. The circuit 
court held by these officers. Also E. of just tee. 
Justice e , Commission of E. ML b. The re- 
cord of such a court 1614. 

Eyren, -ron(e, -roan, obs. pi. ft. Egg. 
Eyrie, commoner spelling of Aerie. 

Eyst, Eyster, obs. ft. Yeast, Oyster. 
llEzan. 1753. [Arab.] The formula chanted 
by the Muezzin nt the hour of prayer. 

E-ZOd, obs. var. of Izzard, the letter Z 


F (ef), the sixth letter of the Roman alpha- 
bet, repr. Semitic waw, which expressed the 
sounds of w (approximately) and u. In eaily 
Greek writing the form F (retaining the 6th 
place in the alphabet) enme to be appropriated 
to the consonantal use. while V or Y served for 
the vowel. Later, in the classical period, both 
thesound wand its sign F (called the DlGAMMA 
from its form) were lost. Jn the Roman adop- 
tion of the Gr. alphabet, and thence in OE., 
the sound given to the sixth letter was the 
voiceless labiodental spirant (f), or, between 
two vowels, the corresponding voiced spirant 
(v). In mod. Eng F is always sounded (f ), 
exc. in of, where it is voiced to (v) through 
absence of stress. 

In MSS a capital F was often written as ff Hence, 
by a misunderstanding, the spelling of certain family 
names, *.f. Ffiennea, r foul Ices, etc. 

II. As a symbol. 1. F, f, / signifies 6th in serial 
order, a Mux. F Is the 41b note of the diatonic 
scale of C major. Also, the scale or key which has 
that note for its tonic F cleft the bass clef (see 
Clif *i. 

III. Abbreviation*. 1. F = Fellow m F. G.S., 
F.R.Sm etc a. « Fathes, as a title of R.C. priests, 
j, F. * Fahrenheit (thermometer). 4. Comm. F A A. 
or f.aJL -free of all average ; f.o.b. - free on board. 
3. In Music /•/arte (loud), ff - fortissimo (very 
loud), or occas. ft A forte floudeT) with Jjff for fortis- 
simo. 6. F (on a black-lead pencil) = 'fin© f also 
attnb, 7, Cham. F = fluorine. 

Fa (nn f sb. ME. ff. L. fa(mult)\ see 
Gamut.] Name of the fourth note in Guido 1 * 
hexachords. retained in solmisatlon a* the 4th 
note of the octave. Hence a* vb. Shaks. 


FABRICATE 

Fabaoeoas (f*bJ*-Jas), a 1737. [f. late U 
fabaceus (f. fab a) + -ous.] ' Of or belonging to 
a bean ’ (Blount), 

ttFabella a*be-l&). PI. 1854. [mod.U 
dim. of faba bean. ) * A name for the sesamoid 
bones in the tendon of the gastrocnemius 
muscle of the dog and other animals* {Syd, Sot 1 
Lex.) 

Fabian (fr-biftn). 1598. [ad. L. Fabian us.) 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the Roman gens 
Fabia 1843. a. Pertaining to, or after the 
manner of, Q. Fabins Maximus, surnamed 
Cunctator (* Delayer *), who, in the Second 
Punic War, foiled Hannibal by dilatory tactics 
and avoidance of direct engagements 1808. 

s. F. Society, a society of Socialists, founded In 
1884, who deprecate immediate attempts at revolts' 
t ionary action. 

B. sb. fi. In Flaunting Fabian (? = L. licens 
FabiusS, a swashbuckler, a roysteier -1599 a. 
One who belongs to, or holds the doctrines of, 
the Fabian So< lety 1891. Hence Fa-blanism. 

Fabiform (f/ibifpjm), «. 185a. [Lb.faba.’] 
Bean-shaped. 

Fable (fci'b'H, sb. ME. [a. F., ad. L. fa» 
bula discourse, etc., f. fari to speak; see Fate.] 
1. A narrative or statement not founded on 
fact; a myth or legend (now rare) ; a foolish 
story ; a fabrication, falsehood. a. A short 
story devised to convey some useful lesson; an 
apologue. (The most common sense.) ML 
3. '1 he plot or story of a play or poem; occas., 
fa play 1678. +4. Talk; discourse, narration 

{rare) -1598. 5. The subject of common talk; 

a byword 153*;. 

1. It seems a F., tho* the Fact I saw Dryden. The 
old f. of Selb’s pillars 1756. The fables of Oates 
Macaulay. Phr. Old wives' {women's) fables. a. 
His F. of the Belly and its Members 1796. 3. The 

Intricacy and Disposition of the F. Addison. 5. He 
. was the f. of the place Thackkkay. 

Fable (f<FM/]) t v. ME. [a. OF.^ fabler :-L. 
fib u l an 10 talk; see prec.] fi. intr. To talk, 
converse. | A Latimsm.) -1570. ta. To ro- 
mance -1814 ; to talk idly -1653. 3. To talk 

falsehoods, lie 1530. 4. trans. To say or talk 

about fictitiously; to relate as in a fable; to 
fabricate, invent 1553. 

a. Let >Em>p f. in a Winters Night 3 Hen. VI, v. v. 
25. Fabling about moods and figures 1653. x. To 
say verity, and not to f. 1612. 4 Turn this Heav’n 

itself into the Hell Ihou fnhlrst Milt, P.L.vL 99a. 
H ence F&'bler, one who fables. 

|| Fabliau (fabh». PI. -aux. 1804. [ 1 . 

fabliau , assumed sing, to OK. fabliaux, pi. of 
fab lei, dim. of fable, j A metrical tale, belong- 
ing to early French poetry. 

The interesting /abiinujt of the Anglo-Norman 
trowevrs Scott. 

Fabric (fce-brik, fc»*brik), sb. 1483. [a. F. 
fabnque , ad. L fabrica , f. fabtr a worker in 
metal, etc. See Forge sb."\ x. A product of 
skilled workmanship; as: a. An edifice, a build- 
ing (also fig.); tb. An engine or appliance 
-1657; c. A frame, structure (also./fg.) 1633; 
d. A manufactured material (now only a 'textile 
fabric ’) 1753. a. The action or process of 
framing or constructing (something specified) 
i6ix. 3. Kind or method of construction or 
formation; style; texture; also^. 1644. 4* 

concr. r \ issue, fibre (also fig.)\Zxy, occas., struc- 
tural material 1849. g. A place where work is 
carried on ; a factory, manufactory 1656. 

1. The august fabiiq of Christ Church Evkxyn. C. 
The wonderful f. of the human body 18-18. fig. The 
f. of knowledge Reid. d. Woollen fames Gssbn. 
s. The fabiicke, reparation, or maintenance of a 
Chuicb 161 r. 3. ’1 he f. pf the Church is Gothic 
Evplyw fig. He u^ed almost always the same f. of 
verse Johnson. 4. fig. The very f. of our nature 
Conder. Hence fFa*bric v. to construct, fashion, 
frame, make. 

Fabricant (te-brikint). Now rare. 1757. 
fa. F., ad. L. fabricanlem ,fabru:art.'\ A maker 
or manufacturer. 

Fabricate (fcrbrilcttt), v. 1598. [f. L. 
fabricate fabneart , f, fabric a FABRIC r£.) x. 
trans. To make anything that requires skill; 
to construct, manufacture. Now rare. %. To 
1 make up ' ; to frame or invent (a legend, lie, 
etc.); to forge 1779. 

s. To fi hinges Pennant, docks WiowiiL s»lk 
Ykats, words Whitnbv. s. N umeroos lie*, fabricated 
oy the priests-., were already in circulation 1855. 
Hence Fa^bricative a tending to fabrication. 


S (Gw. Kfln). S (Fr. p ««,. ii (Ger. Mtfller). U (Fr. d«ne). »(c*,rl). « (J., (thffe). t (A) (rrfn). { (Fr. 5 (fir, fan, with). 



FABRICATION 

Fabricator, tFa'bxic&tore, construction ; method 
or style of construction. 

Fabrication (fsebrik^Kan). 1677. [ad. L. 
fabricationem ; see prec.J x. The action or 
process of fabricating; construction, manufac- 
ture. Now rare, a. The action of 4 making 
up eoncr . an invention; a forgery 1790. 

s. The f. of the body H alb, of a government Burke, 
of implements Lyell. a The common account . . is 
a mere f. 1846. 

+Fa'brile, <x. x6ix. [a. OF., ad. 'L.fabrilts, 
f. faber. 1 Of or belonging to a craftsman or his 
craft -1078. 

Fabular(fse'bij 71 &x) t a. 1684. [ad. 'L.fabu- 
Ians.] Fabulous. 

Fabulate (f®-bi£l**t), v. 1616. [f. 'L.fabu ■ 
lat-, fabu/ari.) fi. trans . To relate as a fable; 
intr. to talk in fables -1624 9. trans . To con- 

coct, fabricate 1856. Hence Fa‘tralator, a 
story-teller. 

Fabulist (fse*bi£list). 1593. [ad. F .fabu 
liste, f. L . fabulaf] x. One who relates fables; 
a sto’-y-teller. 9. One who invents falsehoods 
1625. 

+Fa*bulize, v. 161a. [f. Y..f alula + -ize.] 
a. intr. To invent fables, b. tram. To concoct, 
invent; to dress up as a fable; also, to relate 
as legend that [etc.]. -18 18. 

Fabulosity (faebiidp-sTti). 1599. [ad. F. 
fabulosity, ad. L. fabulositatem ; see Fable 
sb. ] 1. The quality of being fabulous; fabu- 

lousness. ta. qua&i-concr. A fabulous state- 
m Tit, fable -1807. 

Fabulous (he* bidlos), a. 1546. [tuA.'L.fabu- 
losus , {.fibula: see Fable sb. and -ous. J 1. 
Of persons: Fond of fabling, or of listening to 
fables. a. Of the nature of, or belonging to 
fable, full of fables, mythical, legendary, un- 
historical 1555. 8* Spoken of in Table, labled. 

[So in L.] 1601. 4. Resembling a fable (ran) 

1561; astonishing, incredible 1609. 

1. As old Wives, f. Cowley. a. The d.irk and f. 
Ages 171a. Dragons and other f. monsters Jowett. 
4. Houses. . let at f. rents 1857, 

Hence Fa’bulous-ly adv ., -ness. 

Faburden. Now Hist. ME. [a. Y. faux- 
bourdon, 1. e. faux false + bourdon Hourdon a . ] 
Afui. 1. A sort of counterpoint; 4 a term for a 
sort of harmony consisting of thirds and sixths, 
added to a canto fermo’ (Stainer and Barrett), 
a. The undersong 1587; the refrain 1580. 3, 

A legend, motto. Nashe. 

Facade (f&sa*d). 1656. [a. F., f. face , after 
It. facciata. J The face or front of a building, 
esp. the principal front. Also transf. and fig. 
The 1 . of the palace is unequalled 1839. 

Face (fris), sb. ME. [a. F. pop. \*. facia, 
altered formof fanes, referred to facere to make 
or, by some, to the root fa-, to shine (cf. ficem 
torch).] 

I. 1. The front part of the head, from the 

forehead to the chin; the visage, countenance; 
also tranf. a. With reference to its position, 
often without any reference to the lit. sense 
ME. 3. = Sight, presence ME, 4. The 
countenance as expressi veof feeling orcharacter , 
a countenance having a specified expression 
ME. Hence colloq. A grimace. 1570. 5. Com- 

mand of countenance; esp. a bold face ; impu- 
dence, effrontery 1537. 6. Lacrosse. (Also /.- 

off.) The action of facing (see Face v.l. 3b), 
corresponding to the bully in hockey 1900. 

x. '1 be f. of a lion, and. .the f. of an eagle Ezek. x. 
14. His f. Deep scars of Thunder had intrench! 
Milt. PL. l 600. trans/. Grotesque masks or 
faces W. Irving. Phr. To have two /aits. To look 
a person in the/.: to confront. To shew one's/: 
to appear (lit. and fig.), F. to /. To throw in a 
Person's/ (lit. fig.). To set one's fix to give a 
settled expression to the countenance. To save one's 
y.(ng): to save appearances; to escape a manifest 
slap in the f.* a. Phr. To have the ruind in one's/. 
Uit. and fig)- m Toffs in the/. o/(lit. and fig.). 3. 
Thou fleddest from the f. of Rsau Gen. xxxv. 1. Thy 
very children .cu.sc thee to thy f. Cowper. 4. They 
weare their faces to the bent of the kings looke.s 
Cymb. 1. 1. 13. Lea ue thy damnable Faces, and 
begin //amt. in. ii. 963. 5. With what f. then, .shal 
ye heare these wordes Bk. Com. Prayer. 

II. x. External appearance, look; also sem- 

blance of. Now rare , exc. of immaterial ob- 
jects. ME. tb, * Phase. 1646. 9. Visible 

State or condition ; aspect ; configuration (of a 
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country) 1587. 3 * Outward show; disguise, 

pretence; a pretext ME. 


A plan.. which has a very good f. Scott. The 
problems of the world.. are always putting on new 
faces Bryce, a. The arrival of so many ships., caused 
a new f. of affairs 1781. 3. Phr. To put a good f. on 
la matter). They ..set a F. of civil Authority on 
Tyranny Butler. Phr. To save one's / s see Save v. 
1 . 6. To lose / [tr. Chinese tin lien J : to lose one's 
credit, good name, or reputation. 

III. 1. The surface or one of the surfaces of 

anything ME. fb. Astro/. The third part of 
a sign of the zodiac, extending over 10 degrees 
in longitude -1819. a. The principal side pre- 
sented by an object, as : a. The fiont or slope 
(of a cliff, a fault, etc.) 1632; b. Arch. The 
fa9ade of a building ; the exposed surface of a 
stone in a wall; the front of an arch 1611. 3* 

The side of anything usually presented out- 
wards or upwards i6n ; the obverse (of a coin 
or medal) 1513; the inscribed side (of a docu- 
ment) 1632; tne dial-plate (of a clock or watch) 
1696. 4. Each of the surfaces of a solid 1625. 

5. The working surface or edge (of implements, 
tools, etc.) 1703. 6. An even or polished sur- 

face 1 88 r. 

1. Phrases (orig. Hebraisms). The f. of the earth , 
the deep, the waters, a. '1 he 1. of a steep incline of 
snow Tyndall, b. The Face of the Building is 
narrow, and the Flank deep Wotton. 3 . 1 he carpeL’s 
velvet f. Kkats. 1 he f. of an old Roman coine L.L.L. 
v. ii. 617. It ought to appear on tho f. of the plea 
that [etc.] W. Ski.wyn, 

IV. Technical. 

1. Fortif a. Face 0/ a place , the front that is 
comprehended between the flanked angles of two 
neighbouring bastions 1481* b. Faces of a work, 
those parts which lorm a salient nnqle projecting 
towards the country 1676. a. a. Aftl. Each of the 
sides of a battalion when formed into a square 1853. 
b. Ordnance. Pace of a gun, the surface of metal at 
its muzzle 1797. 3. Mining, a. 1 he end of any adit , 

tunnel, slope, etc., at which work is progressing, or 
was last done 1708. b. ‘The principal cleaving- 
place at right angles to the stratification * (Raymond) 
1267. 4. Steam-engine. The flat part of a slide- 

valve 1 also, the corresponding flat part on a cylinder, 
on which the slide-valve travels 1838. 5. Tyfng. 

That part of a type (or punch) which has the form of 
the letter. Also, the printing surface of type. 1683. 

Comb. : s. General 2 as f. -sponge, • levelling , 
-flatterer, etc. a Special: as f.-ache, pain in the 
facial nerves; -ague, an acute form of fai e-ache, tic 
douloureux : t-bone =» Cheek-bone ; f-bread (Heb.) 
cShewbrkau: -card, — Coat card; -cloth, a cloth 
laid over the f. of a corpse ; -guard, a contrivance for 
protecting the f in fencing, etc. ; -hammer, one 
with a flat f. ; -joint, that joint of a voussoir which 
appears on the l. of the arch ; -lathe, one mainly used 
for surfacing; -lifting, a form of face-massage 
•mould, a mould foi drawing the proper figure of 1 
hand-rail on both sides of the plank; -painter, (rr) 
a painter of portrnils, (b) one who applies rouge, etc., 
to the f. ; -painting vbl.sb., poi trait-painting ; -plan, 
the front or pnnupal elevation; -plate (Alecn.), an 
enlargement of the end of the mandrel (of a lathe), to 
which work may be attached in order to be faied , 
also attrib. ; -stone (Archil.), the slab of stone foi in- 
ing the f. or front, esp. in a cornice, entablature, etc. 
•value, the amount stated on the f (ot a note, etc.), 
the apparent value; also fig. \ -wall (Butldtng), front 
wall; -wheel (Mech) — eon ft ate wheel (see Con- 
tratk); also, a wheel whose disk-face is adapted for 
grinding and polishing 

Face (f*U), v ME. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. +1. intr. To show a bold or a false face 

-1601. j-9. trans. To confront with assurance 

or impudence -1632. 3. To meet face to face ; 

to oppose with confidence ; to stand fronting 
1632. b. Lacrosse . To put (the ball) In play 
by placing it between the crosses of two oppos- 
ing players 1867. 4. To look steadily at 1795. 

s. Phr. To f. down, out (a person, a matter). 3. 
Facing fearful odds Macaulay. 4. The need for ex- 
ternal supplies of food, .must be faced 1883. 

II. z. intr. To look, front, in a certain direc- 
tion ; also fig. 1 594. 9 . trans. 7 ’o look or front 

towards 1631a; of letterpress, etc.: To stand on 
the opposite page to 1766. 3. intr. Chiefly 

Mil. To turn the face in a stated direction 
1634. 4. trans. (Mil.) To cause (soldiers) to 

face 1630. 5. To turn face upwards 1674. 

s. The little chapel that faced eastwards Thackeray. 
fig. He ste idfastly faced towards peace Kinolaks. 
a. Stand facing the light Johnson. 

HI. 1. To cover a certain breadth of (a gar- 
ment) with another material; to trim, turn up. 
Also t transf \ and fig. 1561. 9. To cover the 

surface witn some specified material 1670. 3. 

To dress the surface of 1848. 4. To coat (tea) 

with some colouring substance 1850, 1 


FACILITATE 

x. Blue cloth, trimmed and faced with white 1759. 

” ^ ~ .3 

in 

comb.* as bare-faced ’, etc. a* Arch. 1 Faced 
work, thin stone, otherwise called bastard 
ashlar, used to imitate squared stone work. In 
painting, the rubbing down each coat with 
pumice before the next is laid on. Used also 
of superior plastering ' (Arch. Diet. 1893). 
Facer (i/i-sai). 1515. [f. Face v. and sb .] 
tx. One who puts on a bold face; a braggart, 
bully -i 6 iz. 9. A blow in the face x 8 xa 
a. fig. I’ve had a good many facers in my life 1879. 
+Fa*cet, sb. 1 ME. [aa. 'L. facetus used as 
a proper name. ] The book Facetus dt Mori bus , 
formerly used in schools for instruction in 
manners -1483. 

Facet (farset), sb. 2 Also facette. 1695. 
[a. F. facette, dim. of face face.] x. A little 
lace; orig. one of the small cut and polished 
faces of a diamond. Often in comb. , as skew/. , 
etc. 9. Anat. a. A small flat and smooth arti- 
cular surface of a bone 1836. b. One of the 
segments (ocelli) of a compound eye 1834. 
Hence F&’ceted [also erron. facetted) ppl. a. 
cut into, or furnisned with, facets. 

Facete (fisz’t), a. Now rare. 1603. [ad. 
L. facetus graceful, pleasant, witty.] x. = 
Facetious, arch. +9. Elegant, graceful, 
polished -1662. 

1. A man of a f. and affable countenance Wood. 
Hence tFace*te-ly adv., t-ness. 

Facetiae (fas* Ji,z), sb. pi. 1599. [a. L., 

f. facetus Facete.] Humorous sayings or 
writings, pleasantries, witticisms. 

Facetious (f&sf*Jos), a. 1592. [nd. Y.faci- 
tieux , f. facitie , ad. L. facetia + -OUS.] tx. Of 
manners, etc. : Polished, urbane. 9. Charac- 
terized by, or given to, pleasantry ; jocose, 
waggish. Formerly also : witty, humorous, 
amusing, gay. 1599. 

a. I am no way f. nor disposed for the mirth . . of 
Company Sir 'J „ Browne. A nudge designed to be 
imnirnscly f. Mrs. Stowe. Hence Face*tious-ly 
adv., -nee*. 

Facia (fse-Jia). 1900. [var. Fascia.] The 
tablet over a shop-front with the occupier’s 
name, etc. 

Facia, var. of Fascia, q.v. 

Facial (j*iTi&l, -Jal), a. 1609. [a. F., ad. 
med.L facialis, f. facies Face.] Of or per- 
taining to the face; as in /. artery, ven t. etc. 

Phr. F. angle : the angle foimed by two lines, one 
horizontal from the nostrils to the ear, the other 
(called the / line ) moie or less vertical from the 
nostrils to the forehead. Hence Fa’cially ativ. 
■fface to face; with reference to the face. 

fFa-ciata, Fa-ciate. [a. and ad. It. fac- 
ciata.) A fafadc. Evelyn. 

Facient (i^i j'cnt), sb. rare. 1670. [ad. L. 
facicntem. pr, pple. o\ facere. j One who does 
anything; a doer. 

-facient, formative element repr L. -facien - 
tern 'making’, as in rul ejactevt , etc., and in 
similar words not formed in L., as absorbe- 
facimt , etc.; also in talon facient. and the like, 
for which the 1 .. vbs. would have been in -ficart , 
and adjs. in - ficus . 

| Facies (f^i-si, fz\ 161 \. [L. ; zee Face.] 
j-i . joc. Kice. 9. A 'at. Hist. General appear- 
ance 1737. 

Facile -il), a. 1483, [a. F., ad, 

L . facilis easy to do, easy of access, f. facere .] 
1. That can be accomplished with little effort. 
(Now somewhat disparaging.) 9. Presenting 
few difficulties ; feasy to understand or to use 
1531. 3. Moving without effort ; fluent, ready 

1605- 4. f Easy of access, affable, courteous; 

characterized by ease of behaviour X590; not 
harsh or severe X541. fi. Easily led or wrought 
upon 151 x. f®' quasl-tfdv. Easily -x$6a 
x. It is facyle to scape out of the handcs of the 
biyndCAXToN. a. T his f. and ready course Tomiell 
A f. and useful machine 1676. 3. A f. and ready 

expression 1657. Deaths., with f. feet avenged Swin- 
burne. 4 F. and debonair in ail his deeds Geekne. 
A Princess* most focil to forgive injuries Fuller. S» 
Adam and his facil consort Eve Lost Paradise Milt. 
P. R. 1. 51. transf. The facil gates of hell too 
slightly barrd P. L. iv. 967. HenceTa*cile-ly, adv . , 
•neas. 

Facilitate (flUrlit*it), v. r6ii. [f. F .foci- 


■ (man), a (past), au (lewd), v (cut). | (Fr. chrf). s (ev«r). ol (/, tyt). * (Fr. eau d« vie), i (ut). i (Piych*). 9 (what). 
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liter ( — It. facilitare , f. faeilis , after L. debill - 
ter*, etc.) + -ate *. ] i. trans. To render easier ; 
to promote, help forward. 1[a. To lessen the 
labour of, assist (a person) 1646. 

1. It. will.. f. the present negotiation i6ax. To f. 
the animal or natural Motions AaauTHNOT. Hence 
Facilita*tlon, the action^process, or result of facili- 
tating 1 help (now rare). Facilitator. 

Facility (f&si’llti). 1519. [a. F.,ari. L.fa- 
cihtatcmi see Facilf and-lTY.] 1. The fact 
or condition of being easy or easily performed; 
freedom from difficulty, ease 1531. a. Oppor- 
tunity for the easy or easier performance of 
anything; usu. in pi, opportunities 1519. 3. In 

action, etc. : Ease, readiness ; aptitude, dex- 
terity. Of style ; Fluency. 153a. +4. Easiness 

of access or converse, affability, courtesy -1793. 
5. Easiness to be led or persuaded to good or 
bad, pliancy. Also trans f of things (rare). 
*533* Indolent ease, indifference *615. 

1. The great, facilitie of their language Hqokbk. 
The f. with whLh government' has been overturned 
in France Burks. a. The facilities given to the ex* 
portation of goods manufactured at home M c Cullocii. 

3. Famous for f. in discourse 1596. 5. Hie f. of 

Charles was such as has perhaps never been found in 
any man of equal sense Macaulay. 

Facing (ffi-siq), vbl, sb. 1503. [f. Facet/.] 
The action of Face v. ti. The action of 
boasting, swaggering, or brow-beating; a de- 
fiance -1647. 9. Mil, The action of turning in 

another direction. Also transf 1635. 3 .cotter. 

(chiefly in pi.) : Something with which a gar- 
ment is faced; csp. the cufls and collar of a 
military jacket, when of a different colour from 
the rest of the coat. Also tramf. and Jig. 1566. 

4. The action of putting a new face on or of 
covering or protecting the face of (anything) 
1549. 5. concr. a. A superficial coating or layer; 
also the material of this 1 586. b. esp. The exter- 
nal layer of stone, etc., which forms the face of 
a wall, bank, etc. 1823. c. An external cover or 
protection 1849. d. Founding . Powder, as 
charcoal, etc., applied to the face of a mould, 
or mixed in with sands for heavy casting, to 
give a fine smooth surface to the casting 1874. 

a. Phr. To put font) through (his) facings (lit. and 
fit: ). 5. a. Of Facing Timber-buildings with Bricks 
1703. The f. of tea 1875. Comb, f.-loam, -sand, 
that uwid to form the face of the mould. 

Facinorous (fas rn or as), a. arch. 1548. 
[ad. \*.faciuorosu\,i.facinus(facinor-, fac intr-) 
a (bad) deed, f. facere; see -ous.] Extremely 
wicked. Common in 17th c. 

Hence tFaci*norous-ly adv., -ness. 

Faconde, -ound, var. of Facund. 
Facsimile (iaeksimili) , sb. PI. facsimiles. 
[Ong. two words, L. fac, imper. of ficcre 
+ simile adj. neut.] •fi. Copying; imitation. 
Fuller. 9. An exact copy, counterpart, or 
representation. A so trans/, and fig. 1691. 
3. attrib. 1767. 

a. A fac simile might easily be taken 1691. Hence 
Facsimile v. to make cr ( rarely ) serve as a f. 
FacsPauliat, one who makes facsimiles. 

Fact (f*kt). 1539. [ad. "L. factum thing 

done, f. facere. See also Feat.] . 1. A thing 

done or performed ; ta. An action, deed. Also, 
action in general. <-1815. tb. An exploit ; a 
feat -1730. c. An evil deed, a crime. Now 
obs. exc. in after , before the f, etc. 1539. +d. 

An action cognizable in law Bacon, ta. The 
making, doing, or performing -1808. 3. Some- 
thing that lias really occurred or is the case; 
hence, a datum of experience, as dist from con- 
clusions 1639. 4. loosely , Something that is 

alleged to be, or might be, a * fact 1 1799. 5. 

(Without a and pi.) Truth; reality 1581. 0. 

Law, In sing, and pi. The circumstances and 
incidents of a case, as dlst. from their legal 
bearing 17x8. 

x. a. Gracious in fi. if not in word Tans Austin. 
b. Ht who most excels in f. of Arms Milt. P. L . 11. 
194. c. A c c essories after the t Blackstonb. a. I 
caught him in the f. Goldsm. 3. One f. destroys this 
fiction Thjrlwalu The f. of resemblance Mils. 4. 
The writer's facts are untrustworthy (mod.). 5. 

Imagination is often at war with reason and f. Towett. 
Phr. Matter off. Infix in reality. In joint of fix 
in fact. 6. A Jury . .decides all the issuea of f. 189a. 

Faction (fwkjVm), sb. 1509. [a. F., ad. L. 
(actionem, f. facer*. J fi. A doing or making; 
cf. Fashion -1689. a. tA class, sort, or set 
of persons -1606; spec, in Rom. Antiq. one of 
the companies of contractors for the chariot 
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races in the circus 1606. 3. A party in the 

state or in any community or association. 
Always with imputation of selfish or mischievous 
ends or unscrupulous methods. Also transf. 
and fig. 1509. 4. Factious spirit or action; 

party strife or Intrigue ; dissension 1538 ; fan 
instance of this -1669. 

a. 1 will, .leaue the f. of foolet 7 V. 4 Cr. il L 130. 
3. 1 he public tranquillity was disturbed by a cus- 
contented f. Gibson. 4. F. hath no Regard to national 
Interests 1738. Hence tF&’ction v. intr . to act in 
a factious spirit t trans. to form into factions. Fac- 
tional a. of or belonging to a f. or factions ; factious. 
Functionary a. active as a partisan ; belonging to 
a f. ; sb, a partisan. Fa ctionee'r, fFa-ctiouer, 
Fa’ctlonist, a party-man. 

-faction, repr. L. -/actionem, forming nouns 
of action related to vbs. in -fy repr. L. - facere , 
F. - fairs \ also occas. used (instead of -fica- 
tion) where /y repr. L ,-ficare, F. -fier, as in 
petrifaction , 

Factions (fee’kjas), a. 1539. [ad. L. 
factiosus; see Faction and -ous. ] 1. Given 

to faction ; inclined to form parties or to act 
for party purposes; seditious 1535. 9. Per- 

taining to or proceeding from faction ; charac- 
terized by party spirit. 

1. The censure of f. and seditious persons 1624. s. 
His F. indignation at the Princes faults Boyle. 
Hence Fa'ctioua-ly adv., -ness. 

Factitious (foekti Jm), a. 1646. [f. L./acti- 
cius made by art (f. facere) + -ous.] +x. Made 
by or resulting from art; artificial -1801. +9. 

Of soil, etc. : Produced by special causes -1808. 
3. Got up ; not natural or spontaneous ; arti- 
ficial, conventional 1678. 

z. Beer, Ale, or other f. d links Boyle. a. The f. 
soil of the Gangetic provinces 1808. 3. F. wants 

created by luxury Morsb. Hence Facti'tious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Factitive (fae'ktitiv), a. 1846. [ad. mod.L. 
factitivus, irreg. f. fact-, facere .] Gram. a. 
Of a verb : Expressing the notion of making a 
thing to be of a certa: n character in deed, word, 
or thought; taking a complementary object, 
b. Causative. 

a. Phr. F. object , predicate, accusative , the com- 
plementary accusative governed by a factitive verb. 
To make a man king (mod.). To call one a fool 
(mod.). 

Factive (farktiv), a. 1619. [f. L. facere.] 
ti. Tending or able to make ; concerned with 
making -1649. a. Gram. — Factitive. 1880. 
Factor (fse-ktai). 1485. [ad. F .facteur, ad. 
L. factor , f. facere . ] 1. One who makes or 

does (anything). Obs. or arch . 1563. ta. A 
partisan, adherent, approver. [CT. L. facere 
cum aliquo to side with any one.] -1715. 8. 

One who acts for another ; an agent, deputy. 
Now rare. 1485. 4. Comm. One who buys or 

sells for another; a commission merchant 1491. 
b. One of the third class of the East India Com- 
pany's servants. Now Hist. 1675. 5» A bailiff, 

land-steward. Obs exc. Sc. 1561. 0. U.S.Law. 
=Garnishee. 1878. 7. Math. One of the num- 
bers, expressions, etc., which when multiplied 
together produce a given number, expression, 
etc. 1673. 8. transf One of the circumstances, 

facts, or influences which produce a result 1816. 
b. Biol. - Gene. 1007. 

3. They . .Authorised, .the Vicechancellor, to be the 
common F. for the University Foxr. 4. A F. .. for 
Norwich Hose or Stockings 8- The first f. in 

the making of a nation is its religion Gladsione. 

Hence Fa’Ctor v. intr. to act as a f. | trans. to 
deal with (goods, etc.) ns a f. Factorage, the 
action of at.) his commission; factors collectively. 
tFa*ctoress, a female f. 

Factorial (faekt5®*rUl% a. 1 and sb. 1816. 
[f. prec.+-lAL.] A. adj. 1. Math. Pertaining 
to a factorial or factorials 1837. 9. Of or per-; 

taining to a factor (sense 4) x88x. 

B. sb. Math. a. gen . The product ot a series 
of factors in arithmetical progression. Also, in 
later usage : The product of a series of factors 
which are similar functions of a variable that 
changes by a constant difference in passing 
from any factor to the next. 1816. b. spec. The 
product of an integer multiplied into all the 
lower integers; e.g. the factorial of 6 (written 
(6 or 61)136x5x4x3x9^ 79a 
ractoTial, a, 2 rare. 1864. [f. Factory 
+ -AL.J Pertaining to, or consisting in, a 
factory. 

Factorize (f«*kt6rats),u. 1864. [f. as prcc. 
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+ -IZE.] x. trans. ( U.S . Lasv) - GARNISH. 8, 
Math. To break up into factors. 

Factorship (fae*kt5jjlp). 1599. [See - ship.] 
The office or position of Factor (senses 3, 4). 
Factory (fae ktfiri). 1560. [repr. med.L. 
factoria, i. factor', also partly f. Jactorium.~\ X- 
An establishment for traders carrying on busi- 
ness in a foicign country 1582. ta. The body 
of factors in any one place -1777. ts. The 
action or process of making anything -1678. 
4. A building, or buildings, with plant for the 
manufacture of goods ; a manufactory ; works. 
Also transf and fig. 1618. 6. attrib. 1841. 

Vancouver .. the main f. of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany W. Ikying. a. Chaplain to the British f. at 
St. Petersburg Mad. D'Arblay. fig. Oxford is a 
Greek f. Kmfrson. Comb, f.-cotton (US.), un- 
bleached cotton cloth of home manufacture. 

Factotum (fscktfu-tiJm). 1566. [ad. med.L. 

factotum (f. fac, imper. of Jacere + totum) in 
phrases Johannes Factotum, etc. Source unkn.] 
A man of all-work ; also, a servant who 
manages all his master’s affairs. Also for- 
merly, a busybody. Hence F acto*tmnsbip, 
the office of a f. 

Factual (fwktiual), a. 1834. [f. Fact, 

after Actual.] Concerned with facts ; of the 
nature of fact, actual, real. 

Factum (fwkti/m). 1748. [a. L.; see 
Fact.] i. Civil Law. ‘A person's act or 
deed ; anything staled or made certain * 
(Wharton). 9. A memorial, or statement of 
lacts. [After F. legal use.] 1773. +3. Math. 

The product of two or more factors -1817. var. 
tFa*ctus (in sense 3). Newton. 

Facture(fte ktiuj). Now rare. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L . factura, f. facere. See also FEATURE.] 
x. The action, manner, or style of making (a 
thing) ; also, the thing made. || 9, Comm, 
~ Invoice. (F. ; perh. never used in Eng.) 
1858. 

x. The f. or framing of the inward part* Bacon. 

|| Facula (fa‘*ki*7l£). Chiefly fl. -lae. 1706. 
[L., dim. of fax ( jac -) a torch.] Asti on. One 
of the bright spots on the surface of the sun, 
as dist from the dark soots or maculte. 
Hence Fa'cular a. of or pertaining to faculse. 
Facilitate (fse-k#lt*it), V. rase. 1648 [See 
Faculty and -ate 8 . | To empower; to 
authorize. 

Facultative (fe-kifli^tiv), a. i8ao. [a. F. 
facultatif -ive, f. L. facultatem ; see FACULTY 
and -ATIVE.] x. a. Of enactments, etc. : Con- 
veying a faculty or permission ; permissive; 
hence of actions, etc. : Optional, b. transf. In 
scientific use : That may or may not take place, 
or have a specified character 1874, Of or 

proceeding from a faculty 1866. 

x. a. Creating what is called 'occasional', ‘acd- 
dental ' or 'facultative' contraband 1839. Hence 
Fa'CUltatlvely adv. (rare). 

Faculty (fie’k01ti). [ME. faculte, a. F. 
ficulti , ad. L. facultatem , f. / act l is , easy (cf. 
early lL.facul adv.). | 

L • The power of doing anything ’ (J.). t. 
An ability or aptitude, whether natural or 
acquired, for any special kind of action ; for- 
merly also, ability in general. Occas. limited 
to a natural aptitude. 1490. tb. Disposition 
-1613. c. General executive ability. (Chiefly 
U.S.) 18^9 +9. Of things : A power or 

capacity -X707. 3. A physical capacity or 

function 1500. 4. One of the powers of the 

mind; e.g. the will, the reason, memory, etc. 
1588. Tfi. Means, pecuniary resources; pro- 
perty -1797. 

s. Excelling in Poeiicall facultie Camden, I de- 
voted all my faculties to (etc.] Johnson. 3. Sight 
and hearing, for example, I should call faculties 
Jowktt. 4. The Moral F. Mackintosh. 

n. +1. A department of knowledge -1757. 
9. spec. One of the departments of learning at 
a University. Hence Dean o/nf.ME, 3. 
An art, trade, occupation, profession. Now 
Hist. ME. 4. The whole body of Masters, 
Doctors (and, occas., students), in any one of 
the studies, Theology, Law, Medicine, Arts 
ME. 5. transf The members of a profession 
regarded as one body, e.g, of the medical pro- 
fession (called pop. 'The Faculty ’) 1511. 

*. The great© learned clerkes in ad faculties 1553, 
s. At Bonn there is a Protestant f. of theology 
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M. A emolp. 4. b. The whole teaching staff of a 
College or university ( L/.S.) 1839. 

m. i. Power, liberty, or right of doing some 
thing, conferred by law or favour 1534. b. A 
dispensation, licence; esp. Eccl, a licence 
granted by an ecd. superior to some one to do 
something which otherwise he could not legally 
do 1533. 

1. Duncane Hath borne hi? Faculties so meelce 
Macb. v vii. 17. b. Private rights to particular seats, 
conferred by a f«, £«. a license from the ordinary 
Philumoee, 

Comb, : f.-pew, -seat, a pew or scat in a church 
appropriated to a particular person by a f. ; t-tax, a 
property or income tax (Buskk). 

+Fa*cund, sb, ME. [ad. F .faconde, semi- 
pop. ad. L. facundia, ] Eloquence -1483. 
Facund (fse-krnd, fdk^-nd), a. arch . 

[ME., faconde, ad. OF. facond, ad. L. faeundus , 

l. fart to speak. ] Eloquent; also fig. of beauty, 
etc. Sotfr&cu*ndiotia a. (in same sense). +Fa- 
cumdlty, eloquence. 

Facy (ffiiu). Now dial, [f. Face j 3 .] 
Impudent. B. Jons. 

Fad (fsed), sb. Chiefly dial. 1834. P] A 
crotchety notion; a pet project, esp . of social 
or political reform ; a craze. 

Sltiijd . .the last new 4 fad ' j 884. Hence Fa*ddiah 

m. given to fadst of the nature of a L Fa'ddiat, 
one who has a C Fa’ddy m. 

Fad (feed), v. 1847. [Cf. prec. sb.] intr. 
To be busy about trifles ; hence nonce-use , to 
advocate fads. 

Faddle (fae*d’l), v. Now dial. z 688 . [Cf. 
Fad v. and Fondle, etc.J 1. trans. To make 
much of. fondle, pet. 9. intr. To trifle; to 
play 1755. Hence Fa* d die sb. nonsense, trifling ; 
usu. Fiddle-faddle. 

Fade (to*d), a. ME. [a. F .fade ; repr. 
L. vapidum (Gaston Paris).! 1. Of colour, 
etc. ; Dull, wan, sombre. Obs. exc. arch. +a 
Faded, languishing -1759. || 3. (F. fade. ] In- 

sipid, commonplace 1715. 

Jt F. and feeble sentimentality 1862. 

Fade (tod), v. ME. [a. O F. fader, f. fade 
Fade a.] 1. intr. To lose freshness and 

vigour; to droop, wither. ta. To grow small 
or weak; to decline, decay ; to shrink, lit. and 
fig- -1585. +3. trans. To weaken; to corrupt, 

taint - 1775 - 4* intr. To grow dim, faint, or 

Dale ME. 5. ttrzns. To dim, dull, wither. 
Now rare. 1559. 0 . intr. To pass away gradu- 
ally ; vanish, die out 1590 7. Cinematogr. 

trans . Tc cause (a picture, etc.) to pass gradu- 
ally in or out of view on the screen xqx 8. b. 
transf. of sound-films and broadcastmg 1997. 
Also intr. 

1. Elisian Flour*, .that never t. Milt. P. L . m. 360. 
4. Thy eternal summer shall not C Shak s. Sonn . ; 

6. Like this insubatamiall Pageant laded Tcmf. 

155. Religious animosity . . would of itself f. away 
Macaulay. Hence Fade sb. (also f.-in or f.-Aut ) : cf. 
sense 7 above. Fa*ded///. a. that has lost its fresh- 
ness ; withercdt decayed, worn out. Fa'dedlyo^. 
Fa*deleas a., unfading. Fa*deleaaly adv. Fa*d- 
ing-ly adv., -nesa. 

Fader, obs. and dial. f. Father. 

Fadge (fsed^), sb . 1 dial, and techn. 1588. 
A bundle of leather, sticks, wool, etc. ; a 
ie of goods. 

Fadge, sb* Sc. 1609. A large flat loaf. 
Fadge (fsedg\ v. 1573. [perh. based on 
Fay v . 1 and some word ending in -dge. 1 + 1. 
intr. To fit, suit, be suitable -17x1. +9. To 

put up with (a thing) ; to agree, rub on (with a 
person) -1678. +3- trans. To fit (the parts of) 
together N. Fairfax. +4. intr. To succeed 
-1809. 5. To trudge [rare exc. dial.) 1658. 

a. Milt. Divorce PreC 

+Fa*ding, faddlng, sb. x6xx. [?] The 
name of a dance, app. Irish. * With a lading ' 
was the burden of a song. -1679. 

Fadrne, -om, etc., obs. ff. Fathom, 

Fady (to*di), a. 1730. [f. Fads v.] 

Tending to fade. 

Faces (fr-siz), so, pi. Also feces. 1460. 
[a. L. faces pi of fax dregs.] x. Sediment ; 
dregs. 9. Excrement 1639. Hence Fmcal, 
ft» Jfrkil) a„ of the nature of er contain- 

/aecula, fecula (fe*kidlft) PI. -as. 1684. 
|a# L. fb&ula crust of wine, dim. of fax. Cf. 
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x. * The sediment or lees which subsides from 
the infusion of many vegetable substances, esp. 
applied to starch ’ (Syd Soc. Lex,). 9. gn. 
Sediment, dregs, stng. and pi. [rare) 1816, 
Fsectilence, -ency, -eat : see Fec-. 
Faerie, feery (iifiri), sb. ( a .) arch. 1590. 

1 A var. of Fairy, first employed arch, by 
Spenser/] — Fairy; esp. the imaginary world 
of Spenser's Faerie Queene Also attrtb. 
Faffle, v. Obs. or dial. 1570. [Echoic.] 
To stutter; to flap idly in the wind, as a sail. 
Fag (fseg), sb.* 1780. [f. the vb.] L That 
which causes weariness (< colloq .). 9. In Eng. 

schools, a junior who performs certain v duties 
for a senior. Also transf. a drudge. 

1. Not worth the f. of going and coming Mas. 
Carlyle, a. transf The diminutive f. of the studio 
Thackeray. 

Fag (fseg), sb.% i486. [See Fag r.J — Fag- 
end. b. A cigarette (slang) 1883. 

Fag (faeg). sb. 3 1464. [?] I. A knot in 

cloth 9. [?a different word.] A sheep tick ; 
hence, a disease of sheep 1789. 

Fag (feeg),v. 1530. [Said to be a corruption 
of Flag v. J 1. intr. To flag, droop (Jit. and 
| fig.). Obs. exc. dial. □. To do something that 
wearies one; to toil 177a. 3. trans . To make 

fatigued; to tire 1826. 4. In Eng. schools. 

intr. To be, or act as, a fag 1806 ; also tram. 
to make a fag of 1824. 5. Naut. To untwist 

or wear out the end of a rope or the edge of 
canvas 1841. 

a. All day I am fagging at business 1772. 3, 

reeling manuscript ..lags me exceedingly Scott. 

Phr. Tofouti to goas fag,rj/ in cricket, to field. 

Fage, v. Now dial. ME. [?J To coax, 
flatter trans. and absol, or intr. 

Fag-end (faeg, e-nd). 1613. [f. FaGx£. 2 + 
End. ] x. The last part of apiece of cloth; the 
coarser part that hangs loose; an untwisted 
end of rope 1791. 9. transf. The last and 

poorest part of anything ; the extreme end 
a. The fag-ends of cigars C. Bede. 

Faggot, fagot (fse-g/l), sb. ME. [a. F. 
fagot ; origin unkn.j x. A bundle of sticks, 
twigs, or small branches of trees bound 
together for use as fuel, in fascines, or the like. 
9. fig. The punishment of burning alive, as 
heretics 1555. 8. A bundle in general ; fig. a 

collection 1489. 4. A bundle of iron or steel 

rods bound together 1540. 5. A term of abuse 

applied to a woman (dial.) 1591. +6* A per- 

son hired to supply a deficiency at the muster; 
a dummy -1802. 7. — Faggot-vote, 1817. 
x My faggot of compliments H. Walpole. 

Faggot 7 fse*gjft), v. 1543. [f. prec. sb. Cf. 
F. fagoter.] 1. trans. To make a faggot of; to 
bind up in or as in a faggot 1598. 9. Afetall . 

To fasten together bars or rods of iron to be 
reheated and welded 1861. 8. To set (a per- 

son) on the faggots to be burnt alive; also fig. 
*3. 4. intr . To make or bind faggots 1874. 

k a*ggotfrlg, vbl. sb. [f. prec.] I. The 
action of FAGGOT v. s. Embroidery. The pro- 
cess by which a number of threads in the 
material are drawn out and cross threads tied 
together in the middle. Hence, the work done 
thus. 

Faggot-vote (fse*g*ft,v^t). 1817. [App. a 
transf. use of Faggot sb. 6, but taken as 
referring to the primary sense.] A vote manu- 
factured for party purposes, by the transfer to 
persons not otherwise qualified of sufficient 
property to qualify them as electors Hence 
Faggot-voter. 

Q Fagotto (ftgp-tt d). 1734. [It, J - Bas- 
soon, q v. 

ilFahlband (fl-lband). 1880. [Ger.; f./ahl 
ash-coloured + band stripe.] Geo l A stratum 
in crystalline rocks. 

IjFamerz 1796. [Ger.; f. as prec. 

+ r« ore.] Min . Grey copper or copper ore, 
tetrahedrite. So Fa'hlore (in same sense). 
Fahlunite ( fe*l#nait). 1814. [f. Fahlun in 
Sweden 4 -1TE.] Mm. A hydrous silicate of 
aluminium and iron, resulting from the altera- 
tion of iolite. 

Fahrenheit (fsrrcnhait, faranhorty 1753. 
The name of a Prussian physicist (1686-1736), 

y w. w..™, w . .inventor of the mercurial thermometer. Used 

'.ficule. The erron. spelling fecula is usual.] « attrib. and ellift . to denote the scale introduced 
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by him and still in use in England and U.S., 
which gives the freezing-point of water as 32* 
and the boiling-point as aia°. Often abbre- 
viated F. , Fah., or Fahg. 

H Faience (fa ( yans). 1714. [a. V. faience, 

prob. f. f Fayence, Faenza in Italy, where much 
ceramic ware was made.] A general term 
for all kinds of glared earthenware and 
porcelain. 

Falkes (fciks). Also hikes. 1865. Ceol. 

* A Scotch miner's term for fissile sandy shales, 
or shaly sandstones ' (Page). 
fFail, sbA Sc. 1513. p a. Gael. /d/ a sod.) 
A turf, a sod. Also turf, as a material. -1816 
Comb. f.-dyke, a wall built of sods. Scott. 
Fail ( f /5 ), sb* ME. [a. OF. fails, faille, i. 
faillir to Fail.] x. ~ Failure i; now only 
in without f. «= certainly, ta. ■= Failure 2, 3 
*1734- tb. Death. Hen, VII l, I. ii. 145. 

Fail (fell), v. ME. [a. OF. faillir to lie 
wanting, miss : — vulgar L. +falhre (for L 
fuller e to deceive), used <tbsol,~] 

I. 1. intr. To be absent or wanting; to be 
insufficient. 9. To become exhausted, come 
to an end, run short, die out ME. 3. 'lo 
lose power or strength; to break down ME 
tb. To die. Hrn, VIII, I. ii. 184. 4. To prove 

deficient on trial ME. 5. To he wanting at 
need. Chiefly with dat of the person , rarely 
with to. quasi-/ra«j. To disappoint ME. 

I. If suebe beyres shuldc fayle j 543. Failing proof 

ihen Browning, Phr. '/ itut would /. me to [ete|- 
a. Neither (.hall the evuse of oile faile x Kings xvit 
14. Thy yeeres shall not fayle JHtb . i. The eldest 

line failing 1647. 3. My voice suddenly failM Wasi ay 
The wind failed 1833. fig. Her heart within her did 
not f. Tennyson. 4. In general this rev lc may not 
fayle Chaucer Loop and button failing both 
CowrER. 5. Here again chronology fails us F reemam, 

II. 1. intr To be wnnting or deficient tn 

ME. 9. trans. To lack, want. Now rare 

ME. 3. To fail ofi to lack; also, tto miss, 

escape ME 

1. Men k*t failen in charite Wyclie. The Dialogue 
fails in unity Jowett. a. I f. words to express my 
uttercontempt Jefferies, 3. A weak prince., seldom 
fails of having his authority despised Coldsm. 

UL 1. tntr. To fall short in performance or 
attainment; to make default; to miss the mark, 
err ME. 2. trans. To make default in ; to dis- 
appoint; to miss. Obs. exc. with mf as object. 
ME. 3. intr. To become insolvent or bank- 
rupt if 82. 

z. Their bull gendereth. and failetb not Job*x\. to. 
Our envious Foe hath fail’d Milt. P. L. via. 1^9, 
The year in which our olives failed 1 v nnyson. His 
action would f. Sir N. Lindlky. a 'lo f. trust 
Gouge, expectation 1699. He failed to keep his woid 
1885. 3- H that Endorser f. and be insolvent 

Scarlett. Twelve capital houses have failed 1796. 

flV. trans. To deceive, cheat (L fallere) 
Spknskr F. Q. hi. xi. 46 
+Fai -lance. 1619. [f. prec. +-ancr.] The 
quality or fact of failing; failure, neglect, 
falling oft -ibb6. 

Failing (f/i*lin\ vbl. sb. ME. [f. Fail v.\ 
x* The action of Fail v.\ a failure, a. A de- 
fect, fault, weakness 1590. 
a E'en his failings lean'd to Virtue's side Goldsm. 
Failing (f?* l \if).prep. 1810, [Thepr. pple 
of Fail v. t used either intr. or trans.] In de- 
fault of. 

F. all else, what gossip about one another Cablyls. 
Faille (fay, iril), 1530. [a. F. in same 

senses. ] ti. A kind of bead-diess -1694. 9. 

A light ribbed silk 1869. 

Failure (f/cliCU). 1643. [Orig. in form 
failer , a. AY .fuller, for F. fail hr \ cf. eesser, 
trover , etc. The ending was subseq. confused 
with -or, -OUR, -vre.J i. A failing to occur, 
be performed, or be produced; non-peri orm- 
anoe ; default ; also, Ta lapse ; fan infirmity 

2. The fact of failing, becoming exhausted, 
giving way under trial, etc. (see Fail v .) 1695 

3. want of success; concr. a thing or person 
that fails of success 1643. 4. The fact of failing 
in business; bankruptcy, insolvency 170a. 

*. A failer of full performance 1648. Failures of the 
press R. Coxa, a Utter f, of intellect 1B41. 3 B* 

forts ending ia. .f. Seeley. Educated failures 1889. 
Fain (ton). [OE. fagen, /rngn ; allied to 


OE. gefam (pa, t. feah) to rejoice. J 
A* a dr. 1. Glad, rejoiced, well-pleased; con- 
tent ME. ; hence 1 Necessitated, obliged 15x3. 
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9. Disposed, willing, eager larvJL or sfso/.) ME. 
-tg. Well-disposed -ME. 

1. Glad and faixie by flight to saue themselves 
Shaks. Men were faine to eafee horse-flesh Gouob. 
He was f. to acknowledge (etc.) 1884. 3- I . . saw 

Love coming towardi me, fair and f. Kosssm. 

B. adv. Gladly, willingly, with pleasure. Obs 
or t trek. ME. 

I would faine dye a dry death Temp. 1. i. 79^ 

Hence FaBnly adv. {ram), 

+Fain, v 1 [OE .ft&gniars (f. prec.).] I. intr. 
To be glad, rejoice -1596. a. tram . To make 
glad -1480. 8> To rejoice in, enjoy -1606. 

1. iSheJ faynes to weave false tales Spknsrm. 

Fain v.* 1870. orig. dial, [var. Fen 
r.] In farn [ s ) /, etc., expressing intention to 
decline participation In a task, etc. 

U Faineant (f£ns, ah). 1619. [F. ; (.fail he 
docs t viant nothing.] A. sb. A do-nothing; 
an idler. B. adj. That does nothing; idle, 
slugged 18,5. 

Hence Fal'neance, -cy, f. quality or condition. 
|| Faitieantise, * do-nothing-ness , indifference. 
Faint (f/int),xA ME. [f. Faint*. and ».] 
ti. Faintness -1600. a. A swoon -1808. 

a. The Saint, Who propped the Virgin in her f. 
Scr>TT 

Faint (f^nt), a, [ME .feint, a. OY. feint, 
pa. pple.of feindre to FEIGN, q.v.] + j. Feigned 
-1568. +3. Sluggish -1680. 3. Wanting in 

courage, spiritless. Now chiefly in / heart. 
ME. 4. Wanting in strength or vigour; lan- 
guid, feeble ME. 5. Striking the senses or 
the mind feebly; dim, indistinct, hardly per- 
ceptible 155a. b. F lines, pale or indistinct 
lines to guide writing. 6. Feeble through in- 
anition, fear, or exhaustion ; inclined to swoon 
ME, 7. Producing faintness; sickly ; oppres- 
sive 15*5. 

F. heart ne'er won fair lady Provb. 4. Damn 
with f. praise Pont. 5. F. reflec tions Hookk, odours 
Shkllky. Not the faintest chance 1884. 7. The 

Weather was very wet, hot, and f. 171a. 

Hence Fal'ntiah a. somewhat f„ -ness. Fai'ntly 
a. and adv. Fai ntness. F&Pnty a, faintUh. 

Faint (fi?int),u. ME. [£ Faint a.] i. intr. 
To lose heart or courage, become depressed, 
give way Now only arch . after Biblical uses. 
•.To become faint, grow weak, decline. Obs. 
exc. poet, ME. 3. To swoon. Also with away. 
ME b. To droop, sink into . lit. and fig, (rare) 
171a. 4. To lose colour or brightness ; to 

fade, die away. Now rare. ME. 5. tram. 
To make faint, depress, weaken. Now rare. 
ME. 

1. As we have received mercy, we f. not * Cor. fv. 1. 
a. To f. in courage 1623. 3. Oh, 1 shall f. Ethkr* 

■dgk. He fainted away Gaora. b. There Affecta- 
tion.. Faints into aim Pope. 5. It. faints me To 
ihinke what followes Hen. VII /, 11. iii. 103. 

Faint-heart (fri’«th3Ut). 1580. [f. Faint 
a. + Heart.] A. sb. +1. The condition of 
having a faint heart. North, a. One who has 
a faint heart ; a coward 1870. 

B. adj. Faint-hearted, spiritless 1590. 

So Fai.ut-hea*rted a. wanting energy, courage, 
or will to do anything ; timid, cowhrdly. Faint- 
heartedly adv. Faint-hea-rtodnesa, 
F ainting (f/»*ntii)), vbl. sb. ME. [1 Faint 
e.] The action of Faint v. ; esp. swooning 
Also attrib, in /. fit. So FaPntlngly adv. 
*fFai*nti9e. ME. [a. O Y.fnntise, f. feint 
feigned, etc. ; see Faint.] Deceit ; hypocrisy ; 
feebleness ; cowardice -1470. 
fFai-ntling* 16x4. [f. Faint jA + -t.ino.] 

A. ib. One who is faint or faint-hearted. 

B. adj. Faint-hearted 1713. 

Faints (f#nts). sb.pl. 1743. [pi. of Faint 
<3. (quasi-*).).] The impure spirit which comes 
over first and last in the process of distillation. 
Also attrib. 

Fair (few), ME. [a. OF./Wn* (mod.F. 
fain) 1 — L, faria holiday. J A periodical gather- 
ing of buyers and sellers, in a place and at 
a time ordained by charter or statute or by 
ancient custom. Often specialised, as cattle, 
horse-, ram-, etc., /. ; EuUer-f Also (fancy /.) 
applied transf. to a bazaar or sale of fancy goods 
for a charitable purpose. Also attrib. 

Phr. A day eftar the fix too let*. 

Fair (feu), a. and sb.* [Com. Tent. : OS, 


A. adj (No longer opp. to foul exc. with the 
sbs. weather, means.) 

L x. Beautiful to tne eye ; of pleasing form or 
appearance, fb. Used as a term of address 
-1588. a. fDesimble, reputable -1676; con- 
siderable ME. Of language, etc. : Ele- 
gant. Hence / speaker. -1477. 4. Attractive at 
nr't sight or hearing; specious, flattering OE 
1. The fairest of her Daughters Eve Milt P.L. 
iv 324. Two f. eyes Gower. Tweed’s f. river Scott. 
Phr. Thef. sex. b. Faire sir, God saue you L.L.L. 
v. ii. 310. a. A f. fortune 16^4, heritage 1859. 4. A 

fayre speaker, and a deepe dissembler Grafton. 

IL Of complexion, etc. : Light as opp. to 
dark x 551. 

Are Violets not sweet, because not f. Drydkn. 

III. 1. Free from blemish or disfigurement ; 
dean, dear. Of a line, curve, or surface ; Free 
from irregularities ; smooth, even (now chiefly 
.Want.), ME. a. Free from moral stain, un- 
blemished ME. 3. Free from bias, fraud, or 
injustice; equitable, legitimate ME. 4. Toler- 
able ; passable ; average i860 

1. A fayre white lynnen clothe 1552. A faire cleer 
water Gouge. A very f. hand 1697. s. My f. fame 
Shrli.ky. Phr. To stand f 3. A f. subject of pie- 
sumption Paley. F. game for ridicule Bkntham. 
Phr. A f. field and no favour. F. play. 4. A per- 
son in i. health 1875. 

IV, x. Favourable ME. a. 1 Likely to suc- 

ceed* (J.); promising, advantageous, suitable 
ME. 3. Gentle, peaceable, not violent ME. 
4. Free from obstacles; unobstructed, open 
I 5 3 3* 5* Clear, distinct, plainly to be seen. 

Now chiefly dial. t 577. 

1. Faire weather Matt. xvi. a. The f. season 1671. 
To proceed, .with the first f. wind 1790. a. So faire 
an opportunity Knoli.es. F. pretensions Husks. 
3. By f. meanes or foul 1659. 4- The fairest though 

farthest way about Ford. 5. F. on the face (God] 
wroie the index of the mind P. Flktchrr. 

Comb.i Fair-haired, etc. ( f.-curve (Newt.): in 
delineating ships, a winding line which varies accord- 
ing to the part of the ship it is intended to desuibe ; 
•world, a state of prosperity (Milt.). 

B. sb* [The adj. used ab\ol. or el lift.) x. 
That which is fair (in senses of the adj.) "ME. 
a. One of the fair sex; esp. a beloved woman. 
Now arch, or poet. ME. f3- Beauty; also pi. 
points of beauty -1633. 

1. Can we not Partition make . . Twixt faire and 
foule I Cytnb. 1. vi. 37 . To set f. (coiloq.) x to see fair 
play. a. O happie faire 1 Y our eyes are loads tarrea 
Mid*. N. 1. i. 182. 

Fair (few), adv. [OYL.fKgre, f./*£*rFAlR 
a.] In a fair manner or degree: beautifully; 
civilly (now only in to speak (a person) f.) 
OE. ; clearly, legibly 1513 ; equitably, impar- 
tially ME. ; fbecomingly -1665 ; favourably, 
as in /. befall, etc. OE. ; +gently -1804 ; f* due 
(north, etc.) * -1720 ; * clean *, • full ’ ME. 

Fair (few), v. [ME. feiren , OE. feerrian , 
f. fx^er Fair a. ; also, later, f. Fair a. J x. 
intr. To appear or become fair. +3. trams. To 
make fair -1600. 3. Ship-building. To make 

fair or level ; to ascertain tne correctness of cur- 
vature in the parts of a ship. Also, to fit 
according to the curvature. 1867. Also of an 
aeronlane (cf. Fairing vbl. sb.*). 

a. Fairing the foul with art’s false borrow'd face 
Shaks. Sonn. cxxvii. 

Fair and square. 1604. 

A. adj. Honest, just, straightforward 1649. 

B. adv. In a just or straightforward manner. 
Fair-copy* sb. 1840. A copy of a docu- 
ment, etc after final correction. Hence Fair- 
copy v. to write out In fair-copy. 

Fai'r-f&ced, a. 1588. 1. Having a blonde, 
or a beautiful, countenance, s. Having a fair 
appearance; in bad sense, specious 1595. 
Fairfieldite (fesufildait). 1879. [f* Fair- 
field (in Connecticut) where found; see -its.] 
Min . A hydrous phosphate of calcium, man- 
g’inese, and iron. 

f Fairhead. ME. [f. Fair a. + -head.] 
Beauty -156a var. fFaiThood. 

Fairing (fe«*riq), (vbl.) sbfi 1574. [f. Fair 
j&] A complimentary gift ; orig. one given at 
or Drought from a fair. Also fig. 

Fairing, vbl. sb.* 19x6. [f. Fair v. + -ino l .) 
The making of a flying machine's surface 
smooth and stream-like; the structure added 
for this purpose. 

Fairiao (fe^rij). 161 x. [f. Fair a. and 


adv. + -ish. J A. adj. Somewhat fair, passable ; 
fairly large (colloa.). B. adv. In a fair manner ; 
to a fair degree (coiloq.) 1836. 

Fair Isle (fe»*roil). 1851. Name of one of 
the Shetland Islands used attrih. to designate 
woollen articles knitted in certain designs 
characteristic of the island. 

Fair-lead (feo*xlfd). i860. Naut. a. Such 
leading of a rope through the block or sheave 
aloft, that it does not cut or chafe any of the 
rigging or cross any other ropes, b. (Also 
Fair-leader.) A strip of board, with holes In it, 
for running rigging, to lead through ; also, a 
block or thimble for the same purpose. 

Fairly (fe»\*li), adv. ME. [f. Fair a.) +1. 
Beautifully; in bad sense, speciously -18x9. 
a. Equitably, candidly, impartially 1676. 8 

Becomingly; proportionably X596; legitimately, 
opp. to faulty 163a. +4. Gently -1634. 5. 

Clearly, distinctly 1661. 6. Completely . ‘cleans 
actually, really 1596. 7. Moderately 1805. 

1. Raiment. .Most f. woven Morns, a Treated f. 
1851, f. considered 1862. 3. His time will be f. . .em- 

ployed 1800. She came f. by her death Mrs. Rad- 
cmfre. 4. I f. step aside. And hearken Milt. 6. We 
were f. in the trap 1873. 7* F. safe Words w. 

FalT-mai'd. 1776. 1. - Fumade, q.v. 
1848. 9. in various names of plants; as Fair 

maid(e of February, the Snowdrop ; etc. 

Fairness (fe**jnes). OE. [t Fair a. + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being 
fair ; beauty ; lightness of colour, as of the skin, 
etc. ; fair dealing; etc 

FaiT-spO’ken, a. 1460. Of persons : Cour- 
teous; smooth-tongued; of words: Bland. 

F. sword-men.. whose words are softer than butter 


•de. 1774. I. Trade carried on 
legally, as opp. to contraband. Also, in the 
18th c., euphemistic for smuggling. a. The 
principle that reciprocity should be the principle 
of free-tiade 1881. 

Hence Fair-lra'der. 

Fai rway. Also fare-wav. 1584. [See 
Fair a. IV. 4. | A navigable channel in a river 
or between rocks, sandbanks, etc. b. Golf. The 
smooth (trimmed) part of a golf-course between 
tee and putting-green (cf. Rough sb. I. x c) 1910. 
Fal*r- weather, a. 1736. x. Fit or suitable 
only for fair weather 1810. a .fig, 1736. 

*. F. craft 1883. a. A f. service, .of God E. Irvino. 
Fairy (fe»*n). ME. [a. OF. faerie (mod.F. 
faerie), i.fae (mod.F .fie) Fay sb*] 

A. sb. fi. Fairy-land ; see Faerie. -1610. +9. 

The fays collectively -1603. +3. Enchantment, 
magic; an illusion -1533. 4. One of a class of 

supernatural beings of diminutive size, popu- 
larly supposed to have magical powers, and to 
meddle for good or evil in the affairs of man. 
See Elf and Fay sb* ME. 5. transf. An en- 
chantress Ant . If Cl. iv. viii xa; a small 
graceful woman or child 1838. 

1. The Quecne of Faerie B. Jons. 3. Hit nia but 
fontum and feiri ME. 4. Twilight fairies tread the 
circled Green Collins. F. of the mine (Milt.) : a 
goblin supposed to inhabit mines j used later as»Ger 
kobold or gnome. 

B. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 

of fairies ; enchanted, illusory 1640. 9. Fairy- 

like ; delicate, finely formed or woven 1788 

a. F. palms.. f pines Tbnnyson. F. textures 1883 
Comb . : fairies -arrow n Elk-shot t f.-bird, the 
Little Tern I -cheeses, Malva rotundifiora from the 
shape of the seeds 1 -circle, («) =■ Fairy-ring, ( 3 ) a 
fairy-dance, (c) a circle of fairies dancing; hence 
■circled a. I -cups, Primula verts 1 hence -cupped 
a. } -dart » Elf-shot ; -flax, Linum catharticum 1 
-grass, Brian media ; -lights, small coloured lights 
used esp. for outside illumination ; -loaf, a fossil sea- 
urchin said to be made by the fairies; -martin, 
Australian name for Hirundo oriel', -money, money 
given by fairies, said to crumble awsy rapidly; 
-mushroom, a toadstool 1 -mhrimp = Cktroco+halut 
dtaphanus , a British freshwater crustacean j -stone, 
(a) a fossil sea-urchin, (A) a flint arrow- S cad { fairies’- 
table, various fungi t -treasure, -wealth « fairy- 
money 1 t-walk ■ Fairy-king 
Hence FaifHy ado. Fai ryhood. 

Falrylsm (fe«'ri|is % m). 1715. [£. prec.4 

•I8M]. a. Fairy power. Hence transf. of « 
poet b. The conditions of fairy existence; 
fairyland 2763. c. Belief in fairies, fairy-lore 

yland (fes-rilsend). 159a [f. as prec. 
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FAIRY -RING 

h Land. 1 The country -of the fairies. 
Fairy-ring (fe**ri,rii)). i 559 . a circle of 
grass of a different colour from the grass sur- 
rounding it, a phenomenon caused by the growth 
of certain fungi, btit popularly supposed to be 
produced by fairies when dancing. 

Fai ry-tale. 1750. (After K. conte dt /A.] 
A tale about fairies. Also transf 
HFait accompli (fgt akonpls). 1845. [Fr. 

' accomplished fact '. ) A thing that is over and 
done with. 

Faith (f/i)>), sb. ME. [a. OF. ftid \ feit 
(pronounced ftiti, ? fcrj>) : — L. jirfcm, L root ot 
fidere to trust. See also Fay sb. l \ 

I. i. Confidence, reliance, trust In early 
use, only with reference to religious objects. 
Const, in, t>. Belief proceeding from 

reliance on testimony or authority 1551. a. 
Theol. a. Belief in the truths of religion as con- 
tained in Holy Scripture or in the teaching of 
the Church, b. Saving or justifying faith, as a 
conviction operative on the character and will; 
opp. to speculative faith. c. The spiritual 
apprehension of divine truths. Often ascribed 
to tire exercise of a special faculty in man, or 
to supernatural illumination. ME. 3. That 
which is or should be believed ME. 

1. F. in Ward's pills Tucker, in the constancy of a 
law Chalmers, in God J. H. Newman, b« The 
absolute rejection of authority .. the annihilation of 
the s-piiit of blind f. Huxi ey. Phr. To pin one's f. 
to or upon. a. a. Abraham the father of fay th Eden. 
b. Even sof., if it hath not works, is dead, being 
alone Jas. ii. 17. c. F. .. the faculty by which we 
vealire unseen things Gout bourn. 3, TheChristian , 
Jewish, Mohammedan, etc., f. The f.x the true 
religion | usu. = the Christian f. Off. r part and 
parcel of the f. iAct of the f. : = Auto da-p&. 

1 L ti. Power to produce belief, credit -1808, 
+2. Attestation, confirmation, assurance -1730. 
3. Assurance given, formal declaration, pledge, 
promise. Ohs. exc. in on the f. of ME. 

3 Phr. To give (one’s) f On thef. of his oath they 
had placed thenn»e!v<rs rn his power Tiiirlwall. 

III. 1. The duty of fulfilling one's trust; 
fealty; the obligation of a promise or engage- 
ment ME. 2. The quality of fulfilling one s 
trust; fidelity, loyalty ME. 

« Vpon the feyth that ye owe tomeCAXTOM. Phr. 
Toe usage, pledge, plight {one's) f % to perjure {one's) 

/ 1 to keep , break, violate (one's) f. 1 breach of f. a. 
Confidence .. in our f. and probity T. Jefferson. 
Phr. Good f : fidelity, loyalty. Bona fides. Bad f.x 
faithlessness; intent to deceive. Punic (occns. 
Carthaginian )f. ( =* }.fdes Punica)\ faithlessness. 

In {good) f. : in truth. By or on my, thy, etc .,ft 
ntyf. (= F. tnafoil) 1 quasi-oaths. 
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Comb, t f.*cure, a cure wrought by means of 'the 
prayer of faith* {Jas. v. 15); -healer, one who be- 
lieves in or practises f-curoj -healing, healing by 
f -cuie. 

Hence fFaith v. trans. to provide with a f. j to 
otter on one s f. ; to give f. to, believe, trust tFaithed 
ppt a. having (feeble, etc.) f, ; given on one's f. 

Faithful (tfi-Jiful). ME. [f. pee. + -FUL.] 

A. adi tx. Full of or characterized by Faith 
(sense I. 2) ; believing -1759. 2. Firm m 

fidelity or allegiance to a person to whom one 
is bound by any tie; constant, loyal, true. Also 
tmnf of things ME 3. True to one’s word 
or profession ME.; *f-of a covenant, etc.; 
Binding -1601. 4. Conscientious m the fulfil- 

ment of duty; esp of the duty of telling un- 
welcome truths M E. 5. Trustworthy, veracious; 
reliable M E 6. True to the fact or the ori- 
ginal, accurate 1529. 7. absol Chiefly pi. *= 

‘True believers ’; the orthodox of any religious 
community 1558 

*. F. Abiahain Gal. iti. 9. a. F. allies Dk Foe. 
His f. dog shall bear him company Pope. Whose 
hand was f. 10 his sword Scott. 3 The faithful! God 
Deut. vii. 9 5. Memoirs scarcely more f. than 

lomsnces Scott. 6 A f. report Fielding. 7. The 
faithfiill which departed this life before thecomming 
of Christ Hooker. Phr. Father of the f. (after Rom. 
iv 1 1) : Abtaham. Commander or Father of the F . \ 
Mohammedan titles of Lhe Caliph. 

tB. adv . = Faithfully. -1651. C. sb. a. 
A true believer 1571. b. A trusty follower 1648. 
Hence Fai'thfully adv. confidingly ; loyally ; ac- 
curately ; with binding assurances. Yours f . ; 
one of the more formal phr. used in subscribing 
a letter, now regular in business use. FaPthful- 


Fait bless (f? ‘ kies), a. ME. [f. Faith sb. 
+ -LESS. J x. Without belief or trust; unbe- 
lieving. b. Without religious faith; without 


Christian faith. Also absol. The /. : unbe- 
lievers. Now rare . 1534. a. Destitute of good 
faith; false to vows, etc., perfidious, disloyal 
ME. 3. Not to be trusted or relied on; un- 
stable, treacherous, delusive 1603. 

1. And bee not faithiesse, but beleeutng John xx. 27. 
a. A man. .of a.. f. disposition 1678. 3 The mid- 

night murd'rer bursts the f. bar Johnson. Hence 
Fai-thless-ly adv., -nets. 

FaBthwortliy, a. 1535. [f. Faith 

Worthy a .] Worthy of belief or trust, trust- 
worthy. 

Faitour (f*i*tai). Now arch. ME. [a. AF. 
failour, OF.faitor : — L .factorem ; see Factor . 
An impostor, cheat; esp . a vagrant who shams 
illness or pretends to tell fortunes. 

These faytours that ben called sothe sayers 1496. 
FakeCi/ik),^. 1 1627. [?] Naut. One ol the 
circles or windings of a cable or hawser, as it 
lies in a coil. 

Fake (I£ik), sb . a slang". 1827. [See Fake 
v . 2 . 1 1. An act of faking; a trick, invention 

a faked or cooked report, a. That which is 
used for faking 1866. 

Fake (f/ik), v . l ME. [app. f. Fake j^. 1 ] 
Naut. To lay a rope in fakes; to coil. 

Fake (f£‘k), vl l slang. 1812. [?(ult.) ad 
Gcr.f gen to furbish up, clean , swrep. J i. trans. 
In thieves’ language : To perform any opera- 
lion upon; to ‘do’, ‘do for’; to plunder, wound, 
kill ; to do up; to tamper with, for the purpose 
of deception, a. absol. or intr. To steal 1812. 

*. A horse faked up for sale 187*. Faked diamonds 
1887, A faked report {mod ). lienee Fa'kement 


1887, A faked report {mod ). Hence Fa'kemer 
(s/ang), a piece of manipulation, dodge; vaguely, 
thing ‘concern ' ; a trimming. Fa'ker. 

IlFaki. 187a. [Arab, faqih one learned in 
the law.] A title given in Africa to school 
masters. 

Fakir (fakT»*j, fo a ki«j). Also faquir, 
fakeer, etc. 1609. [a. Arab, faqir lit. ' poor, 

poor man '.] A poor man ; spec a Mohamme- 
dan religious mendicant ; applied loosely to 
Hindu devotees and naked ascetics, b. (f^-kou). 
Erron. f. Faker (U.S.) 1902. 

Fa-la (fala). 1595. Used as a refrain. Also, 
. sort of madrigal or ballet in vogue in the 
16th and 17th c. 

||Falbala (fte'lbili). 1704. [T] A trimming 
for women’s petticoats, scarves, etc. ; a flounce. 

Falcade (faelka-d). 1730. [a. F., ad. It. 

falcata, L. falcata , fern, of falcatus ; see next.] 
Manlge . The action of a horse when the 
haunches and the legs bend very low, as in 
curvets. (Diets ) 

F alcate (fserikefl), a. 1826. [ad. L. falcatus, 
f. falx (fate-), sickle.] Anal., etc. Bent or 
curved like a sickle. SoFa'lcated a. fFalca 1 
tion, the condition of being f. ; concr. that 
which is f 

Falchion (f§*lJVn), sb. [ME. fauchoun , 
OF fauchon vulg. L *falcionem, f. (ult.) 
prec. J 1. A bioad sword more or less 
curved w ith the edge on the convex side. Later 
A sword of any kind. fa. -=• Bill sb . 1 4 or Bill- 
hook -1664. 

1. Phr. Single , double f, case of falchions 1 oba. 
pecies of sword-play. 

Falcidian (f&lsi-di&n), a. 1656. [f. Falci- 
dius + -AN. 1 In F. law ( Lex Falctdia), a law 
carried by F. Falcidius, by which a Roman 
citizen was obliged to leave at least a fourth 
part of his estate to his legal heirs, Hence F \ 
portion . 

Falciform (fae*1sifpjm\, a. 17 66. [f. "L./alx 
(falc-) + -(j)form ] Sickle-shaped, curved, 
hooked. Freq. in Anal., as in f cartilage, 
ligament, process , etc. 

Falcon f£ kan. f/Hkan'). [ME .faucon (fau- 
kun), a. OF. faucon, falcun, ad. late L. falco- 
nem, ? f. falx (falc-), from the shape of the 
hooked talons.] 1. Omith. One of a family of 
the smaller diurnal birds of prey, characterized 
by a short hooked beak, strong claws, and great 
destructive power; esp one trained to the pur- 
suit of other birds or game, usually the Pere- 
grine Falcon. In Falconry, appliea only to the 
female, the male being called the tercel or tier* 
cel. a. An ancient kind of light cannon 1496. 

>. A Paul con towring in her pride of place Mack, 

. iv. 1 a. Comb , chiefly at t rib., as (tense ») f face I 
•eyed, a. ; (sense a) shot. I 


FALL 

Falconer (fjkanw, fjHkanw). ME. [a. OF. 
fau(l)connier, (. fau(t\con\ see prec.] x. One 
who hunts with falcons. a. A keeper and 
trainer of hawks ME. 

1. Thise ffauconers . . with Mr haukes han the heron 
slayn Chaucer. 

Falconet (fjf-kftnet). 1559. [in sense x, ad. 
It. falconetto , dim. of falconex in sense 2, f. 
Falcon + -ET.] 1. A light cannon used in the 

16th and 17th c. a. A species of Shrike (order 
Passerinte) 1851. 

Fa-lcon-ge-ntle. ME. [After F. faucon 
gentilf\ r ] he female or young of the Goshawk 
(Astur pcrlutnbartus). 

Falconine (fserikonain), a. [f. L. falconem 
+ -ine.] Like a falcon or hawk, belonging to 
the Falconidx . (Diets.) 

Falconry (ip-kanri). 1575. [n. Y.faucon- 
nerie\ see Falcon.] The art of breeding and 
training hawks; also, occas., the practice of 
hawking. 

Falculate ffaHkitflrit), a. 1847. [f, L .fal- 
cula. dim. of falx (falc-) + -ATE.] Of the form 
of a little sickle, small and curved. 

Faldage (fse*ldedg). 1692. [ad. lnw-L. 
faldagium, f. OE .fold, Fold sb. 1 Cf. Fold- 
age. J Law. An old privilege by which a lord 
of the manor could set up folds in any fields 
within the manor, in which his tenants were 
obliged to put their sheep, to manure the land, 
Falderal, falderol (fse ldsrse*], fpldarfl). 
1. As a refrain in songs 1701. 2. A gewgaw, 

trifle; a flimsy thing 1820. 

IlFaldetta (falde-ta). 1834. [It., dim. of 

fa Ida fold of cloth, skirt.] A combined hood 
and cape, worn by women in Malta. 
fFa-ldfee. rare. [app. f. OE. fa Id, Fold 
1 b. x +fcoh (see Fee).] Law. Some kind of 
manorial dues. Blount. (Possibly an error.) 
fFa-lding. ME. A kind of frieze, or a gar- 
ment of the same -1526. 
fFaldi •Story. 1675. [ad. med.L. faldisto- 
rtum, var. of faldistolium\ see I-ALD&tool.] 
The seat or throne of a bishop within the 
chancel -1768. 

Faldstool (fj ldstwl). OE [ad. med.L. 

faldistolium, ad. OlIG. faldstuol, f. faldan to 
fold and stuol seat, chair; see Pold and Stool. 
Cf. Fautkuil. ] 1. Eccl. An armless chair 

used by bishops and other prelates w hen they 
do not occupy the throne or when officiating 
in any but their own church. 2. A movable 
folding-stool or desk at which worshippers 
kneel; esp. one used by the sovereign at the 
coronation 1603. 8. A small desk at which the 

"-itany is said or sung 1626. 

Falem(e (lal 5 *m), a. and sb. poet. 1601. 
[ad. 1 * (vinum) Falemum .] ^ next. 
Falemian (f&la’jniAn), a. 1726. [f. as 

prec. + -IAN. ] Of or pertaining to the ager 
Falemus iu Campania, celebrated for its wine. 
Also absol. Falernian wine. 

Falk (f§k), 1698. A name applied dial. 

to the Razor-bill. 

FaU (fgl), sbA ME. [f. Fall v.] An act 
or instance of falling. 

I. 1. A dropping down by the force of gravity ; 

also fig. ME. ; concr. that which falls; also pi. 
174a. 2. (Earlier t F. of the leaf.) The season 

v,hen leaves fall from the trees; autumn. 
Chiefly U.S. Now rare in Eng. literary use. 
x 545< 8- The manner In which anything falls 

1 535 * 4* Birth or production by dropping 

from the parent; the quantity born or produced 
1796. 

1 A green plum that . . falls . . before the f. should 
be Shakh. fig* The f. of the Stuarts Hallam. concr, 

A large aerohtic f. Lockyer. a. In the spring and f. 
he was alwaies disturbed Luttrrll. 3. The f. of 
the cards >885. 4. The principal f. of lambs Howitt 

II. x. A sinking down, subsidence; also fig. 

decline, decay 1571. a. The discharge or dis- 
emboguement of a river; fthe place of this, the 
mouth 1577. 8* The falling of a stream of 

water down a declivity ; hence, a cascade, 
cataract, waterfall. Freq. in pi. 1579. 4. Down- 
ward direction of a surface or outline ; a slope 
or declivity 1565. 5. The distance through 

which anything falls; the difference in the 
levels (of ground water, etc.) 1686. 6. The 

sinking down of the fluid in a meteorological 


t(mon). a(p«M). nu (Uwd). v (art), f (Fr. ch#f). 9 (ev«). »i (/, ,y,). , (Fr. era it vie), i («t). < (Piych/). 9 (what). 
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FALLEN 


Instrument; hence, of temperature, and of the 
instrument 1806. 7. A/us. A lowering of the 

note or voice; cadence x6ox. 8. A sinking 
down in price, value, etc. ; depreciation 1555. 

s. The rise and f. of the spring-tides Lyell fig. 
The f. of Venice Otway, of day Blackmore. a. The 
Po .before its F. into the Gulf Addison. 3. The 
falls of Clyde 1806. 4. The f. of the hills Scott, of 

the shoulders 1847. 5- Hart's Weir, .has a f. of 3 ft. 
1881. 7. That straine agen, it had a dying f. Twei. 

JV 1. i. 4. 8. The f. of the market Br. Hall, of 
Interest Petty, of rents Macaulay. 

in. x. A falling to the ground; also fig. of an 
Institution ME. a. Wrestling . The fact of 
being thrown by one's opponent; hence, a bout 
at wrestling 1553. 3. A felling of trees; cotter, 

the timber felled at one time 157a. 4. The 

capture or surrender of a city, fortress, etc. 
1586. 5. fig, A succumbing to temptation ; 

moral ruin ME. 6. Death, destruction, over- 
throw ME, * 

s. [The house] fell : and gieat was the f. of it Matt. 
vii. 27. 7 he hero's f. W. Irving. a. You sh.ill trie 
but one f. A. Y.L * I. ii. 216. 4. 1 he f. of London- 

derry Macaulay. 3. Phr The /.. the /. of wan 
(Theol.): the sudden lapse . into a sinful state pro- 
duced by Adam's transgression 6 Now happened 
the f. of .Oliver Cromwell B. Harris. 

IV. As a measure (orig. = per h, pole, rod), 
the 40th part of a furlong 1597. 

+V. What befalls a person -1653. 

Black be your fa Burns. 

VI. x. a. A band or collar worn falling flat 
round the neck 1599. b. A kind of veil worn 
by women 16x1. a. Afech. The loose end of 
the tackle, to which the power is applied in 
hoisting 1644; an apparatus for lowering bales, 
etc ; also Naut. in pi 1832. 

Comb . : f.- board, a shutter hinged at the bottom ; 

•trap = Fall j bj 

Fall (fgl), shfi [OE. ( tniis -) fealle wk. fern., 
f. fcallen to Fall.] Something that falls; a 
trip-door, trap. Cf. Pitfall. 

Fall (f§l), sb.Z 1694, £? local Sc. pronunc. 
of Whale. | a. The cry given when a whale is 
sighted or harpooned. b. The chase of a 
whale or school of whales 1820. 

Fall (fol), v. Pa. t. fell (fel); pa. pple. 
follen (f^ln). [Com.Teut. ; OE. feallan : — pre- 
Teut. *phal-u- cogn. w. L.,fallere to deceive , 
the Gr. otpaAhetv is prob. unconnected, in the 
intr. senses often conjug. with be.'] 

I. 1. intr. To descend (primarily by gravity) ; 
to drop from a high or relatively high position ; 
als ofig a. To become detached and drop off ; 
also fig. ME. 3. Of the young of animals : To 
be dropped or bom ME. 4. Of speech, etc. : 
To issue or proceed from 1605. 

1. The Priest let f. the booke Tam. Shr. ill. ii. 163. 
What if heaven f., say you Bp. Hall. fig. Falne 
from his first perfection Burton. Most norcely fell 
their fury on the Dutch Fuller. Ihe evening fell 
Scott. Provb. F, back. /.edge : come what may. a. 
fig . My fevered mood fell from me 1800. 3. The 

lambs should f. in May 1864. 4. Wisdom falling 

fiorn his Tongue 1770. 

II. x. To descend, sink into, to; to decline 

M E. 9. Of land ; To slope 1573^ 3. Of a 

river, etc. : To discharge itself, issue into. Also 
trams f of a road. ME. 4. To subside; also 
fig. M E. 5. Of the countenance : To lose 
animation ; to assume a look of dismay or dis- 
appointment. [Orig. a Hebraism.] ME. 6. 
To be lowered in direction 1586. +7. To shrink ; 
to become lean -17 . . 8. To sink to a lower 

point, as the mercury in a barometer; to be re- 
duced, as temperature 1658. 9. Mus. To sound 
a lower note 1597. 10. To decrease; to be 

diminished in price or value 1580. 

x The obsequious billowB f- Otway. Wo f. below 
our position Trench. 3, Rivers that f. into Lake 
Huron 1B35. 4. It fell calm 1670. fig. What though 
. .wit, like ocean, rose and fell Shelley. 5. Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell Gen. iv. 5, 6 

His eyes fell i8Bq. 7. A good leg will f. Shaks. 
so. The Kents of Lana are generally fall'n Petty. 
The exchange fell below par i8xa. 

in. 1. intr. To lust the erect position; to be- 
come suddenly prostrate; t&safig. ME. 9. To 
prostrate oneself. [Hebr. idiom.] OE, 3. To 
yield to temptation; esp. of a woman : To sur- 
render her chastity ME. 4. To drop down 
wounded or dead; to die by violence; rarely , 
by disease; also fig. ME. 5. Of a building, 
etc. : To come down in fragments ME. 

1. Starting aside 1 slipped and fell Dickens, fig. 


When proud Granada fell Byron. The proposition 
fell to the ground Macaulay. 2. I fell at his feete 
to worship nim Rev. xix. jo, 3. It is their Husbands 
faults If wiues do f. Oth. iv. iii. 88. 4. Sbeo fallethe 
dt-de as any stoone Chaucrr. Seven lions fell to his 
rifle in one day 1892. Phr. To /. a prey , sacrifice, 
victim to. To /.in a snare, into danger t error, etc. 
5. Babylon is fallen, is fallen Isa. xxi. 9. Phr. To 
f. in or to pieces, powder, i of, tn two, asunder. 

IV. To move precipitately or with violence; 
to rush ME. 

His master fell about his ears and beat him Pefys. 

V. 1. To have or take its direction; to be 

directed; to settle or impinge 1570. 9. Of a 

lot, etc. : To light upon a particular object ME. 
3. To come as a lot, portion, or possession; 
rarely impers . ME. 4. To come as a burden 
or duty 1599. t5« To appertain or belong; 

also impers. -1563. 

1. I he rays falling on the pupil Berkeley. His 
eye fell.. upon Cissy 1886. a; The lot fell vpon 
Matthias A<ts i. 26. 3. The whole fighting fell to 

Sir Horace Cariyle. 4. The expense, .must f. upon 
the purchaser 1885. 

VI. 1. lo come by chance or casually ME. 
a. To come naturally ME. ; to be naturally 
divisible into 1641. 

x. As for riches, if they f. in my way, I refuse them 
not Bf Hall. You f. 'inongst Friends Shake. The 
drgeneiate days on which he had fallen Disraeli. 
a. J he subject .falls into four divisions 1862. 

VII. i. To pass (suddenly) t in, into, t to 

some specified condition or relation ME. 9. 
With com pi. : To become (what the comple- 
ment signifies) ME. 3. To lapse, as a bene- 
fice, etc. ; tto become vacant, as a living 
1530. t4. To change to, into (something 

worse) -1586. 

I. To f. into the travaile of childebirthe LamBARDS 
My way of life is falne into the Scare, the yellow 
Leafe Mach . v. in. 23. Phr. To/, in love . a. His 
horse fell lame Southey.. To f. heir loan estate 1891. 
3. When the living fell, it was given elsewhere 1796. 

VIII. To occur, come to pass, befall, result 
ME. 

The xlij day of March fil vp-on a Saterday Chaucer. 
Oft. .»-orrows f. Goldsm. impers. As it fell, an elder 
’gan to tell The story Morris. Phr. Fair/, Foul 
/.: may good or evil befall. 

IX. Transitive senses, z. To let fall, drop. 
Ohs. exc. in Bellringing. 1475. ta. To lower 
-1795. tfl. To bring or throw to the ground. 
lit. and fig. -1625 ; to cut down (trees). Obs. 
exc. dial, or U.S. ME. t4. To direct (upon) j 
Goldsm. ts. «= 'To fall from* Sir T. Her- 
bert 6. To have as one’s share, come in for, 
obtain. Now dial. ME. 

x. To f. an axe Shaks.. an argument Drydrn, a 
drawbridge 1808. a. To f. a Gun 1692, the voice 1748, 
the value of land Burke. 3. To f. the vnder wode 
Fitzhkrb. 5. To f. the precipice 1665. 

Special Combs, x. With prep, (and preposi- 
tional phrases). 

F. a-. To set about, begin. Now only arc k. with vbl. 
sbs. in -ing. F. across — . To come upon by chance. 
F. behind — . To be outstripped or left behind by. 
F. down — . a. See Down prep. b. To drop down 
(a river, etc ). F. for - . To be captivated or carried 
away by; to yield to the attractions of (orig. U.S. 
slang). F. from — . a. See simple senses, fb. To 
disagree with. tc. To drop away from, forsake; 
to renounce one’s allegiance to. td. To drop out 
of, give up (a practice, etc.); to break (a command- 
ment). F. in ( = into) — . a. « F. into. b. To/, in 
hami to: see Hand. F. into — . ta. To diop into 
tb. To make a hostile inroad upon. c. To take 
(one's place), take one's place in (lit. and fig.). d. 
To enter upon {esp. talk), to begin the dhtcussion of. 
te. To come within (the range of). ff. To be in- 
eluded among. g. To take up with, accommodate 
oneself to. h. To drop into (a habit, etc.). To f. 
off — . a. Of an animal: To lose appetite for; to 
refuse, b. Of a vessel: To deviate from (her course). 
F. on — . ta. To break out into, set about (an 
action or state). b. Mil. To make a descent or 
attack upon ; to rush upon, assault. C. To come 
across ; tto hit upon (an expedient). d. To have 
recourse to. e. To / on one s feet \ fig. to fare 
fortunately. F. to — . ta. To attach oneself toj 
also, to make one’s peace with. tb. To agree with, 
accede to (a proposal, etcA c. lo apply or betake 
oneself to 1 to begin. F. under — . a. To come or 
be classed under, b. To be subjected to. F. unto 
— . « F. to, in various senses. F. upon — • a. 
on ta, b. c. tb* To begin upon, set about C* To 
come (casually) to, take up with. d. Geom. Of a 
line, point, etc, t To cover, come exactly upon. te. 
To become chargeable to (the parish). tF. with — * 
To come upon in due course ; esp. Naut, to make 
(land). F. within — . To be included int to come 
within the operation or scope of. 

9. With adverbs. 


F. aboard, a. To strike or encounter; see Aboabu. 
tb. To make a beginning. F. astern. See V I. a. 
and Astern. F. away. a. See simple senses and 
Away. b. To draw off, desert, revolt. C. To become 
a hack&lider, to apostatise (from), td. To lose flesh, 
e. To decay, pine away, perish, vanish. F. back, 
a. See simple senses and Back. b. To step back, 
give way; to retreat, tc. To fall into arrear (in 
payments, etc.) F, back on, upon. a. Mil. To 
retire to. b. Jig. To have recourse to (something) 
when other things faiL F. down. a. See simple 
senses and Down. b. Of a ship, etc. ; To drop down 
towards the sea. tc. To swoop down. td. To 
sicken. F. foul. a. To come into collision. b. fig. 
lo clash, come into conflict (with); to quarrel. C. 
1 o make an attack. F. in. a. See simple senses 
and In. b. To drop to pieces inwardly, as a build- 
ing ; also transf. of a clin. tc. To make one's way 
in. Of a ship: To take a course (to land). d. To 
happen, occur, take place. Now rare. e. Mtl. To 
get into line, take one's place in the tanks. f. To 
Form (troops) in line; to parade, g. To agree, fit in. 
fh. To make up a quarrel. Cf. F. out. tL lo give 
way. j. To coine to an end, terminate; to become 
due, as a debt ; to become available. To f. ill with. 

a. lo come upon by chance, meet with. Also, tTo 
airive at (land), b. To drop into the views of, agree 
with ; to make common cause with. C. To accede 
to (a pi opo^al), join in (a project), d. 7 o barmonixe, 
match. Of a point, etc., of time: r lo coincide with, 
e. To concur with; to conform to; to humour. F. 
off. a. See simple senses and Off. b. 1 o drop off 
in position ; to step aside or back, withdraw. c. 
Naut. Of a vessel : To fml to keep her head to the 
wind. d. Naut. '1 o part company; to move away. 
Of a coast-line: To tiend away. ©. To become 
estranged, draw off; to revolt. f. To deciease in 
amount, intensity, or number. g. To decline ; to 
degenerate. F. on. -to. To come on, as night, b. 
To make an attack, join battle. C. To set to work, 
begin. Now rare. F. out. a. intr. See simple 
r-enses and Out. b. Mil. To drop out ol the tanks; 
to di op behind. C. To disagree, quarrel. Also with 
with. d. 7 o come about by chance (rare), e. To 
happen, occur, at Ee. Now chiefly impers f. To 
prove 10 be, turn out. F. out of. a. See simnle 
senses and Oct. b. Mil To di op out of the lanks. 
F. over. a. See .simple senses and Over. lb. To 
go over to (the enemy). F. short, a. To give out, 
FaiL b. Of a shot, etc.: Not 10 reach the mark. 
F. short of. a. To fail to obtain: to fail in perform- 
ing b. To fail of attaining to; not to te.ich the 
same amount, degree, etc. as. F. through. To 
break down, come 10 naught, mist arry. F. to. a. 
Of a gate, etc.: To shut automatically, b. To set to 
work, begin ; esp. to begin eating ; also, to coine to 
blows. +F. together, a. Of the eyes: 7 'o close. 

b. To collapse, contract. C. f F, together by the 
ears 1 To quaxreL 

tFallace. ME. [a. F. fall ace, ad. 'L.fal- 
lacia. | — Fallacy 1-3. -1634. 

Fallacious (Ale Kss), a. 1509. [f. L./«A 
lacia + -ous. J x. Containing a fallacy. 9. 
fDeceitful -1769; deceptive, misleading 1651. 
3. Disappointing expectation, delusive 1667 
x. F. syllogisms Reid. a. F. Muse Cowley, evi- 
dence FaounE. 3. 7 hat f. Fruit Milt. P.L. lx. 1046. 
Hence Falla’cioua-ly adv., -ness. 

Fallacy (fee-lksi). 1481. [ad. L .fallacies, f. 
fallax deceptive; see also Fallace.] *fi. 
Deception, trickery; a deception; a lie -1749. 
9. '(’Deceit fulness -1654; deceptiveness, ume- 
liability 1800. 3. A deceptive aigument, a 

sophism. In Logic esp. a flaw which vitiates 
a syllogism; any of the types of such flaws. 
Also, sophistry. 156a. 4. An error, esp. one 

founded on false reasoning. Also, error. 1590. 
5. Unsoundness (of arguments); delusiveness 
(of opinions, etc.); tfalhbility (rare) X651. 

x. Winning by Conquest what the first man lost By 
F. surpriz'd Milt. P.R. 1. 155. a. 7 he L of human 
friendship K. White. 4. Absurd and mischievous 
fallacies Syd. Smith, 5. The f. of expectations 185a 
vars tFa-llax. tFalla*xity. 

Fal-lal (fse:l,lae*l). 1706. [? suggested by 
Falbala.] A. sb. x. A piece of finery or frip- 
pery. Chiefly pi, a. — Fa-la. 1864, 

+B. adj. Affected, finicking, foppish -x8x8. 
Hence Fallalery, tawdry finery. 

+Falla-tion. [?f. Fallacy.] - Fallacy 3. 
Ascham 

Fallen ppl. a . ME. [See Fall ».] 

1. That has come or dropped down. a. Of 
the sun : Having set. Tennyson. 3. Shrunken, 
emaciated, as flesh 1799. 4. Laid low, or 

brought to the ground (lit, and fig.) X631. 
b. absoL with the : Those who have died in battle 
1914. 5. a. Morally ruined. b. That has 

come down in fortune. 1698. 

| 4. Midst f. palaces 1835. The f. king F assn an. 
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FALLENCY 

fFallency. 1603. [ad. med.L .faUcntia, f. 
fallerr, see - ency. J An Instance of the failure 
of a rule; an exception -x66o. 

Faller (fplaxyME [f. Fall ».] One who 
or that which falls ; esP. any of various appli- 
ances in spinning machine: 

Fallible (fse-lib’l), a. ME. [ad. late L. 

falhbihs, f. fallere\ see -BLE. Cf . ¥. fasllible.) 
i. liable to be deceived or to err. a. Liable 
to be erroneous, unreliable M E, 
s. A f. being will fail somewhere J ohnson. a. Hopes 
that are f. Me as. for M. in. i. 170. Henre Fallibi*- 
lity, liability to err or fto mislead. Fa*llihly ado. 
Falling vbl. tb. ME [f. Fall */.] 

x. The action of Fall v. a. Path . In/* 1 . of 
the womb \ a pop. term for prolapsus uteri ( Syd . 
Soc. Lex.). ■[■3, A depression ; a hollow, de- 
clivity -171a 4. concr. That which falls or has 

fallen ; also fig. M E. 

Comb., as /. off, decadence, defection, diminution; 
/ out , disagreement, quarrel 1 fending. 

Falling 'fjiig),///. a. ME. [f. as prec.] 
That falls, in various senses of the vb. 

Comb. a. F.-^ disease, i-evil, f-rV/, •sickness (now 
rare) = Ern efsy. b. f.-band *■ Fall sb. x v». 1 a ; 
t-door = folding. door • t-binge, one by which a 
door, etc rises vertically when opened; •moulds 
(Arch ), the two moulds applied to the vertical sides 
of the rail-piece, in order to form the back and under 
surface of the tail and finish the squaring (Gwilt); 
•sluice, a flood gate which opens automatically in 
the event of a flood 1 -Star, a meteor) a shooting 
star. 

Fallopian (fiilJu*pi£n), a . 1706. [f. Fallo- 
pius (latinized name of an Italian anatomist 
1 5 2 3” I 5 62 ) + -an.] Anat. Discovered by, or 
named after, Fallopius; as/ 5 ', tubes , • twocnnals 
inclosed in the peritoneum . . communicating 
fiom the sides of the Fundus Uteri to the 
ovaries’ (Mayne); F. canal', etc. 

Fallow (fse ^n), sb. ME. [? f. OE. *fealh 
harrow, orf. +fcalgian (= Fallow r.).] ti. 
A piece of ploughed land; also collect . -1713. 
a. Ground ploughed and harrowed, but left 
uncroppcd for a year or more 1533. 3. The 

state, or interval, of being fallow; also fig . 1523 
4. attrtb. 1678. 

1. All our Vineyards, Fallowes, Meades, and Hedges 
..grow 10 wtldnesse Hen. V x v. ii. 54. a. Phr. 
Summer /. : so called because summer is chosen for 
the sake of killing the weeds. Green, cropped, or 
bastard f : one from which a green crop is taken. 
3 fig. Your f. adds to your fertility Bubkk. 4. F.- 
chat, -finch, the Wheat ear ( Saxiiola or nan the). 

Fallow (fae ltfu), a. 1 [OE. falu, fealo,fealu 
: — OTeut. *falwo prob cogn. w. Gr. iroAior 
grey, L. pallere. ) x. Pale brownish or reddish 
yellow. Now chiefly in Fallow-dler. a. 
absol. Name of a colour 1741 
x. Many a dere both lede and falowe Fabtan. 

Fallow (faHtm), a 1460. jSce Fallow 
sb. J Ol land : a. That is uncropped for the 
current year. b. Uncultivated, tc. Ploughed 
teady for sowing. Also /ran f nnd Jig. 

a. Her f. Leas Shaks. b. IJreakr vp your f. ground 
Jer. iv. y Hence Fadlowuess, f. condition 1 idle- 
ness. 

fFa-llow, vA [OE. fealuwian , i.fealu ; see 
Fallow a. 1 ) r Io become pale or yellow; 
hence, to wither Of the face: To blanch, 
grow p.tle, -1584 

Fallow (fe-bu) , p.2 ME. [? OE *fcahian ; 
see Fallow x. tram , To plough or break 

up; to prepare for sowing a. To lay fallow, 
for the purpose of destroying weeds, and for 
mellowing the soil; also Jig. ME. 

a. Scarce any f., a few sow clover A. Young. 
Hence Fa'llowist (nome-ivd ), one who favours the 
practice of fallowing land 

F al low-deer (fee-1* u ,di»i) . 1 500 [f. Fallow 
e. 1 + Deer.] A species of deer (Certms dama 
or Dama vulgaris) smaller than the stag or 
red deer. So called from its colour. 
+Fa*lsary. ME [ad. late L. falsarius , f. 
falsus False. ] 1. One who falsifies (a docu- 

ment) -1828 ; a forger -1697. a. A deceitful per- 
son -1652. 

s. The ground for our f. to forge this Epistle 
Bentlkv * 

F also (fjls, fpls). [late OZ.fals ad), and »b., 
ad. L. falsus (neat, falsum used subst.), orig. 
pa, pple. of fallert to deceive; cf. ON. fa is sb. 
Cf. OF. fa Is, faus (mod.F. faux). ] 
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A. adj. L 1. Erroneous. a. Not according 
to rule, principle, or law; wrong ME. a* In- 
correct; unfair ME. 4. Defective 1523. 

a. Phr. F. concord (Gram.) s a breach of any rule for 
the agreement of words io a sentence F. cadence 
(Mus.): an interrupted or deceptive cadence. F.rela* 
Hon (Mus.): the separation of a chromatic semitone 
between two parts. F. imprisonment (law ) : the tres* 
pass committed against a person by imprisoning him 
contrary to law. b. Mus, Inaccurate in pitch | out of 
tune 1597. c. Her. Voided 1864. 3. F. dice >551* A 
f. ballance Prov. xx 23. F. play Domnk. A f. step 
(s F. faux pas) 1700. F. start (in a race) : a wrong 
start 1 often transf. and Jig. 4 F. bearing (Arch.) : 
'any bearing which is not directly upon a vertical 
support k (Webster). , . 

1L x. Purposely untrue; mendacious ME 
a. Deceitful, treacherous, Formerly often 
pleonastically, as in / traitor , eta ME. 3. 
Fallacious, deceptive ; distorting 1531* 

1. And they said, It is f. ■ Kings ix. is. F. Accusa* 
tion Shaks., Prophets Stillingkl. s. F. as hell, and 
cruel as the grave South. The Ground is L under 
us 169a. 3. The Devill makes us f. spectacles 1641. 

Looking . . through a f. medium Macaulay. Phr. f F. 
door, postern. 

HI. i. Counterfeit, sham OE ; pretended 
ME. ; artificial 1591 ; spurious 1600. a. Nav. 
and Mil. Counterfeited to deceive an enemy; 
feigned ME. 3. Improperly so called 1578. 
4. In / dye r, colours ( — F. teint faux): fugi- 
tive dyes 5. (Chiefly Meek.) Subsidiary, sup- 
plementary 1552. 

1. F. charter parties 1558* wreits 16091 f. prophets 
Hulokt; f. learning Pope. Phr. J*. hey. a skeleton 
key. a. Phr . Under/ colours. To hang out/ colours. 
F. alarm : an alarm without foundation. F. attack : a 
feigned movement, intended to divert the attention 
of the enemy fiom the real attack. F.fire : a 

blank discharge of firearm!, j (b t a fire made to deceive 
an enemy, or as a signal by night. 3 F. ribs : the 
five inferior ribs on each side. F. topaz, Lo. Yellow 
Quartz 1776. F. acacia x86z. 3. Phr, F. bottoms 

a horizontal partition in a vessel. F. keel, keelson , 
post, rail, stag, stem, stern, stem-Post (Shipbuilding). 
F. deck : aerating or the like supported above the 
main deck by the 'close fights . F. pillar , rooj 
(Arch.). Hence Fa'laely adv. FaTaeneaa. 

B. adv , fx. Untruly -1621. a. Improperly ; 
in the wrong direction; incorrectly 1591 a« 
Faithlessly, perfidiously; chiefly in To play (a 
person) f. 1^90. 

*. Hen. Vi 1 1, 11. iv. 136. a. The Musitian. j>laie» 
f. 7 W Cent. iv. ii. 59. 3. His mother plaid C with 

a Smyth Merck. V. 1. ii. 48. 

C. sb. fx. Fraud, falsehood, treacheiy -ME. 
a. One who or that which is false ME 3. 
Fencing. * FLINT 1637. 

a. My f, ore-weighs your true Shake. 

Comb. 1. Of the adj., as /.-coiner, etc.; /-faced, 
•/tear ted (whence •hcartednecs), etc. a. Of the adv., 
as /.-boding, •promising, etc. ; /.-derived, -imagined, 
etc. » /-colour, • play vbs., etc. 

tFalse, v. ME [a. OF. falser (^mod.F. 
fausser) : — late E falsare , (. falsus False a.] 
1. To fail, or cause to fail, or give way. Only 
in ME a. tram. To counterfeit (money); to 
forge (a document) -1553. 3. To falsify; to 

corrupt -1598. 4. To be or prove false to. Also 

absol. -1634. 5. To maintain to be false, 

impugn -1708. 

a. All that f daen the popes lettrea S450. 4. He., 

hath his trouthe fal&ed Chaucer, absol. All that 
fa I sen or use false measures 1450- 5- 1 of. a prin- 

( 1 pie ME. Hence tFa’lscr, So fFa'lsery, falsi- 
fication, deception. 

Falsehood (f^*lshnd). late ME ; earlier 4 
■head. [f. False <»• + -head, -hood.] +«• 
Falseness, deceitfulnesi, mendacity, faithless- 
ness -1^34. 9. Want of conformity to fact or 

truth; (intentional) falsity; an untrue proposi- 
tion, doctrine, etc. ; untrue propositions, etc. 
generally ME. 3. Deception, falsification, im- 
posture; a forgery, counterfeit (Obs, or arch.) 
\IE 4* Intentional assertion 01 what is false; 
lying 1 66a. 5. A lie. Also, lies in general ME. 

a. In your answeres there remaiaeth falshood Job 
xxi. 34 Each age has to fight with its own false* 
hoods Hplw. 3 No falshood can endure Touch of 
Celestial temper Milt. P.L. iv, in. 4 Herodotus 
was . . suspected of falshood SrnjLXMOfb §> To tell a 
f. Ruskin. An edifice of f. 1856. 

H Falsetto (fjHaetd). 1774. pt., dim. /also 
F alse ; cf. Y.fausset, ] 1. A forced voice of a 
register above the natural; the head voice; also 
\fig. 9. One who sings with a falsetto voice 
1789. 8* attrib . 1896 

x. fig. The mock heroick t of stupid tragedy Buueb. 
var. (anglicized) fFalset. 


. fuine which is not Hookbb, 

falsifications both of manners and 
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Falsification <9daifik* jaa). 1565. [I 

late L. falsificari ; see -AT ION.] 1. The aetkm 
of making (something) false; fraudulent altera* 
tion; perversion (of facts); counterfeiting, a. 
The showing (something) to be s^ctmdl&ss or 
wrong, as assurances, an item of charge in an 
account, etc. 1845, 

■. By f. of the wordea wittingly to endeuour that 

anything may seeine dit 

Their, .manin 
history 1799, 

Falaiflcator (W Uifik/i^w) 1609. [f. late 
L. fdbificart.l One who deals in falsification ; 
a falsifier. 

Falsify (fs-tilfoi, if-), v. 1449- r - 

falsifier, ad. late L. falsiflcart, f. L. falsijlcus 
making false* f. falsus ; see-rr.l x. irons. To 
make false or incorrect 1509. +9, To counter- 
feit -1699. 3. To declare or prove to be false; 

es p. in Law 1449* b. To fail in fulfilling, or 
prevent the fulfilment of (a prediction, expecta- 
tion, etc.) 1596. 1*4* intr. To deal in false- 

hoods -1777. tfi. irons. To prove false to 
(one's faith, word, etc.) -1670; T intr. to give 
way (Pepys). f6. Fencing. To feign (a blow); 
to make fa blow) under cover of a feint. Also 
absol. -x68o. 

_ To falsi fie the Scriptures Horses, facta and dates 
Emebson, out standards 1848, the relation between 
parties M. Pattison. 3. No man can f any material 
fact here stated X. Ikpfkiison. Conclusive evidence 
to f. the warranty W. Selwym. b. By so much shall 

I falsifie mens hopes z tion. IV, L ii. 935. 6. As lb 
are wont to f. a Blow BuTLaa. 

Hence Fa’lslfl&ble a. that may be falsified. 
Fa'lslfler, one who falsifies tFa'laify sb, a feint 
(in Fencing ). 

Falsism (RJ*l»ix'm, fp*-). 1840. [f. False 
a. +-ISM.] a. A statement which Is evidently 
false. b. A platitude which is not even true. 
(Opp. to truism in both senses.) 

Falsity (fj-lslti, ip-). ME [a. OF .false// 
(mod.F. faussetf), ad. L./a/jf/oj, f. falsus', see 
-1 nr.] x. The quality or condition of being 
false : a. Contrariety or want of conformity to 
truth or fact 1576; b. Deceitfulness, insincerity 
1603. *• Th at which is false 1557. 8- False 

conduct; treachery, fraud -1581 
X. A. Between veritie & faldtie there Is no means 
Fulkk b. Creasida falsitie 1.603. *• F. very L that 

could be devised Mabryat. 

Falstaf Uan (fjlstwfiin), a. 1808. Charac- 
teristic of or resembling Falstaff in Shaks. 
Hen. I V, Hen. V, and Merry Wives ; fat, jovial, 
humorous. Also, resembling his * ragged regi- 
ment * (Hen. VI, III, ii). 

Falter (f$’ltw, {? -), v . 1 ME [? fireq. of 
ME falden. Fold v. * to give way, fail, falter \ 
after baiter, welter, etc. The dcriv. from fault 
is untenable.] x. To stumble, stagger; of 
the limbs, to give way ME; of the tongue, to 
speak unsteadily 1533. 9. To stumble in 

one's speech; to stammer. Of the voice, etc.; 
To come forth incoherently. Also tram., with 
quoted words as obj. ME. 8* To waver ; to 
flinch, hesitate in action; to give way 152X. 
Also transf. of Inanimate things (U.S.) 1745. 

s. Which [mare] now suddenly faultring under him 
Kmolles. Wee find the tongue more apt to l } 6 is. 
a. Her speacb falters Mabsto*. Even in the middle 
of his song He falter'd TaMMvmnt. trmns. Faltering, 

I I am thine ' 1 bnuysou. The Dean fclteied out that 
he meant no harm Milk an. j. A part of the army 
faultered considerably Jam as M i u- n b hopes began 
tof. xBoa. Hence FA'lter tb. a faltering | a faltering 
sound. Fa'lteringly adu. 

Falter i6ox. [?a. OF.*/*^w 
(fautrer) to strike, beat.] tram. To thrash 
(corn) dean; hence, to cle an se. 

|| Falun (falon). Usn. in fi. 1833. [F*] 
Gaol. ' A French provincial term for the shelly 
Tertiary strata of Tomaine and the Loin* 
(Page). Hence Fatamla& a. Upper M f o ee n e. 
f| Falx (fselks). PI. fidoaa. 1706. 
-'sickle'.] Anat. A process of the 
mater, sometimes celled F. cerebri. 
Famatftnlte (fTmsrtineit). 1875. [Named 
from the Famatina mountains in the Aygeatlne 
Republic; see -ite,] Min. An antimoixial 
variety of enargite. 

FauiWa (fac-mb’l), sb, slang. 156 7. pi- 
ta. A ring -if 
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next. ) 1. A hand. 


> ring -X69X. Hence 
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F AMBLE 

tFaublar, a glove; also, one who goes about 
selling counterfeit rings. 

Fainble, v. ME. [? - Fumble, to grope.] 
i. intr To stammer. Now dial, a. To eat 
without an appetite {dial. ) 1877. 
Fa*mble-cro:p. dial . 1825. [Cf. Famblk 
v. 9.1 The first stomach in ruminating 
animals. 

Fame (frfiid), sbA ME. [a. F .fame, ad. L. 
fama report, <- Gr. root J 3 -, <pd- 

(O Aryan *6 Ad-) in L. fori, Gr. <f>dveu to speak] 
1. That which people say: public report, com- 
mon talk; a rumour, a. Reputation. Usu, in 
good sense. ME. g. The condition of being 
much talked about. Chiefly in good sense ; 
Celebrity, honour, renown ME, +4. Evil re- 
pute ^1599. 

1 At the f. runneth Moan. A imschsfc F, . . That 
mouing growes, and flitting gathers force Sursby, a 
His virtues passed his f. Trevisa. Phr. H oust of ill 
/ : see House. 3. The f. of Achilles Eden, of Eng- 
lish valour Macaulay. Hence Fa*mefnl a. re- 
nowned Fa*meleas a. undistinguished ; -ly adv. 
fFame, sb.% [ad. F. fat‘m:—L .. famem.'] 
Hunger, Ld. Berners. 

Fame (Cfim), v. Now rare . ME [a. OF. 
famer, f. fame Fame iJ. 1 ] 1. tram. To tell 

abroad, report a. To make famous ME. 8* 
Short for Defame, Diffame. ME 

s. His prayse to f. Aar. Parker. Thou art famed 
. .To have wrought . . wonders with an ass's jaw M ilt. 
Sams. 1094. a. His name on every shore Is Tamed 
and feared Byron. 

t Fame ‘lie, 0. 1614. [ad. L. famelicus 

hungry, I. fames. ] Pertaining to hunger ; ap- 
petising -1653. 

Familiar (ftmi'li&j, -lyir). ME [a. OF. 
familier, ad L. famtliaris, f. familia ; see 
KAMIL*.] 

A. adj. 1 Ol or pertaining to a family or 

household ; domestic. Now rare. a. On a 
family footing , intimate ; in bad sense, unduly 
intimate. Const, with ME 8. Of animals ; 
Domesticated; also Jig. 1483. +4. Of food, 

etc. : Suitable -i66x 5. Well or habitually 

acquainted. Const, with. 1508. 0. Known 

from constant association; well known 1490; 
common, current, usual. Const to. 1599. +7. 

Affable; courteous, sociable -1751. 8. Free, 

unceremonious with ; occas. , too free ME. 

1. Nothyng is werse .. than ..a famyUar enemye 
ME. a. A L aud privileged guest 1847. Phi. F, 
t devil, sf*rit : a demon supponed to attend at a call 
a. fig. Good wine, is a good familiar Creature, if it 
be well vs'd OtA. it. ih. 313. g. Men f. with all 
ancient and modern learning Macaulay. 6. An 
experiment f, to nurses 1756. An article of general 
and f. supply Rogers. 7. Be thou f.t but by no 
meaues vulgar Haml. l iii. 6z. Hence Faml'liarly 
adv, FamMiarness. 

B. sb , 1. A membez of a person's family or 
household (Obs in gen. sense); in F. C. Ch., a 
person who belongs to the household of the 
Pope or a bishop, and renders domestic services 
1460; an officer of the Inquisition, chiefly em- 
ployed in arresting and imprisoning the accused 
1560 a. An intimate friend or assbeiate ME. 
8 . A familiar spirit (see A. 9, quoL) 1584. Also 
transf and fig. 

s. Hugh Capet .. was his famulyev and chief 
counoder F/ivan. 3. A (lie, otherwise called a 
di veil or f. 1 584. Hence fF ainPliarlat, an authority 
on f. spirits Ds For 

Familiarity (fAmilise-rlti). ME {a. F. 
familiar iU, ad. L. familiaritatem ; see prec. 
and -ITY ) +1. The quality proper to a member 
•f a family ; hence, devotion, fidelity -1576. +9. 
Suitableness (of food, etc.) -1646. 8* state 
of being familiar ; intimacy 1450 ; undue inti- 
macy ME tb. corner , A familiar person or 
persons. Also collect '. -1665. 4, Close or 

habitual acquaintance with (a thing); habitua- 
tion 1601 5. Absence of ceremony, free inter- 

course. esp. with inferiors ME. b. Something 
allowed or justified only by intimacy, Usu, in 
pi 1641 6. Astro l , An aspect 1819. 

1 Ilia old f. and kindness between the two kings 
Marvell. b. The leaving of Parents, or other f. 
whatsoever Milt. 5. FSmiharitie bringeth contempt 
Udall. b» Guilty of a f. 1875. 

Familiarize (flmilitois), v. 1608. [f. 
Familiar a . + -IZR. ] 1. trams. To make <a 
thing, rarely a person) familiar or well known, 
a. a. To put (a person) ona footing of intimacy 
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1734. h. reft, (and 1 ntr for refi.) To adopt a 
familiar demeanour ; also, 1 to make oneself 
cheap '. Now rare, 1685. a* To accustom {to, 
finio. to do). Now rare . 1646. b. To make 
well acquainted, at home with 1687. 1*4* To 

domesticate (an animal) -1682. 

x, Shakespeare . . familiarises the wonderful John- 
son. 3, b. Familiarised with Hardships and Hasarda 
Petty. Hence Fawi ll&riz&'tion, the action of 
familiarizing; an instance of this. Fami’ltarixer. 
Faml’liarvxlngly eutv. 

fFami diary, a. [See Family and -art *.] 
Pertaining to the control of a family; domestic. 
Milt. 

t Fami-lic, a. 1660. [f. Family + -ic.] Per- 
taining to a family; also, domestic, familiar 
-1684. 

Familism(fee*mili7.*m). 164a. \i."L.familia 
+ -ISM. J z. The doctrine and practice of the 
Familists. 9. In Fourier : The tendency to 
form a group existing among members of a 
family 1848. 

Famllist (fsemiUst). 159a. [f. as prec. + 
-1ST. ] tz. The head of a family, a family-man 
-1658. *j-a. One of the same household -1638. 

8. A member of the sect called the Family of 
Love ; see Family 1599, Hence tFamlli'stic, 
-ala., pertaining to the Familists or Familism, 
or to a family. 

Familistery ( fsemili 'st£ri V rare. 1865. [ad. 
F. familistbre , f. famille , £ L. familia, after 
phalamtbre .] The abode of a community living 
together as one family. 

Family (fae*mlli), sb. ME [ad. L . familia 
household, f. famulus servant.J z. The ser- 
vants of a house ; the household. Obs. exc. in 
f. of servants. -1794. b. The staff of a military 
officer, or (in India) Btate official z8o8. a. 
The body of persons who live in one house or 
under one head, including parents, children, 
servants, etc. 1545. 8. The group consisting 

of parents and tneir children, whether living 
together or not; in wider sense, all those who 
are nearly connected by blood or affinity 1667. 
b. A person'schildren regarded collectively 173a. 
4. Those descended or claiming? descent from 
a common ancestor; a house, kindred, lineage 
ME.; a race; a people or group of peoples 
*583- 6 * transf and fig. (with mixed notion 

of 3 and 4) 16x1. 0 . A group of objects, con- 

nected together and distinguished by the pos- 
session of some common features or properties 
1626. b. In scientific classification : A group 
of allied genera. (Usually, a 4 family * is a sub- 
division of an 1 order but in botany 'family* 
is synonymous with * order ’.) 1753. 7. F. of 

Love >■ a sect which originated in Holland, and 
found a footing in England about i$8o; they 
held that religion consisted chiefly in Tove, ana 
that absolute obedience was due to all estab- 
lished governments 1579. 8. attrib ., as in / 
life, butcher , plate, etc. 1602. 

1. b. The Staff Officers of Sir John Moore's f. x8op. 
a Phr. Happy F.\ a collection of birds and animals 
of different natures living together peaceably in one 


cage, 3. We pass, .through the love of our £ . . to 
love Mankind 1796. Phr. T'Ju " ' ” 


Holy F . : a 
id the eh 


usually consistingof Joseph. Mary, and the child 
4. Let vs asaayle the Family of Yorke 3 Hen. VI, n. 
ii, 139, People °f n0 f® m “y Bnntham. The great 


acaulay. 3. Of all the Family* and 
Societys of Christiana, they are most hated 16 


Teutonic I 


__ i, tfiey are most hated i6«>o» 

6 . The classification of simple minerals Into families 
1813. Phr. F. of curres : a group of curves of 
different kinds, all defined by the same equation of 
an indeterminate degree. 

Phrases. n. In a f. way 1 without ceremony. b. 
{To be) in the f. way j pregnant. 

Comb. 1 f. Bible, a large Bible for use at f. prayers 
(often containing on Its fly-leaves a f. record or register 
of births, etc.) t f.-compact, a treaty made in the 
s8th c. between the Bourbon dynasties of France, 
Spain, and the Two Sicilies for common action, esp. 
against England and Austria; -tree, a genealogical 

famine (fee ’min). ( ME [a. Y.fasnisu — 
Pr. famina , f, late L. type +famina, f, fames 
hunger.] x. Extreme and general scarcky of 
food ; an instance of this. Also transf a. 
Hunger; hence, starvation ME Also fig, 

1. By reason wherof ensued a neat flunyne Fabtan. 
transf. The threatened water C xflBB. a. To die of 
f i 773 . Comb. f. -fever, ( a \ typhusi (A) relapsing 
fever. Hence tFamlne v, to starve. 

Famisll (fse*mij), v. ME [£ L. fames 
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hunger, after vbs. in -xsw Cf. Affamish.] 
x. tram . To 1 educe to the extremities of hunger; 
to starve ; also fig. a. To kill with hunger, 
starve to death ME fb. To deprive of any- 
thing nocessaxy to life, M ilt, 8- intr. To suffer 
the extremity of want of food ; to be intensely 
hungry. Const, for. 1535. tb. To perish from 
want of food -1796. 

\. Till Paris was besieg'd, famish t, and lost Shabr 
fir. To £ affection Howell. a. b. Milt. P.L. xm 
78. 3 Resolu’d rather to dy then to f. Cor. lL 5. 

b. Now none f. who deserve to eat Dnsut 

Hence Famishment (now rare), the state, con- 
dition, or process of being famished ; general dearth, 

+Famo*se, a. ME [ad. L. famosus.] ■■ 
Famous -1625. 

Famoee, v. Obs . exc. arch. 1590. [£. 

prec. ] To make famous. 

Famous (f/i’mos), a. ME [a. KY .famous, 
OF. famem, (mod. F. famevx), ad. L. famosus. 
f. fama ; see Fame and -OU8.] x. Celebrated 
in fame or public report ; much talked about, 
renowned. Const, for . a. In bad or neutral 
sense : Notorious. Obs . exc. arch, ME. +8. 
Common, ordinary -1744. 4. As a strong ex- 

pression of approval (chiefly col log. ) : Excellent, 
* capital ’ 1708. 

s. His .. fadre of famouse memorye 151a Of L 
London town Cowrxa. a That f. infamous English 
Rebel Stucklcy 1680. a Twasa f. victory Southey. 
Hence +F a’meras v. to make f. Fa*mously adw. 
fopenly ; f notoriously t excellently, capitally {co/leg.). 
F a‘mouaneaa, the state of being f. 

Famp (fsemp). 1836. [Of unkn. etym. ; 
orig, n. dial . j Geol. ‘An indurated wavy calca- 
reous shale * (Phillips) found among limestone 
rocks. Also attrib . 

Famulary (fse-mifflAri), a. rare. 1840. [ad. 
L. famularxs.l. famulus . J Of or belonging to 
servants. 

fFa-mulative, a. [f. L. famulat-, famulari 
to be a servant.] Having the attribute of 

serving. Cvdworth, 

|| Fanmlus (fse'mitflfls). PI. -U. 1837. [L. % 
— * servant *.] An attendant ; esp. on a scholar 
or a magician. 

Fan (/sen), sbfi [OE. fann, str. fern., ad.E 
vannus, fern. CT. F. van .J 1. An instrument 
for winnowing grain; orig. a basket of special 
form (also, earlier, a wooden shovel) used for 
sepiarating the corn from the chaff by throw- 
ing it into the air ; now, a Canning-machine 
1669. Also transf. and fig (occ. with allusion 
to Matt. iii. 12) 1559. tb. A quintain. 
Chaucer. 9. An instrument for agitating the 
air, to cool the face, etc. with an artificial 
breese; esp. one constructed so as to fold up in 
small compass and to take, when expanded, the 
form of a sector of a circle 1555. 8- poet. A 

wing f? After It. vanni.] 1640. 4. Anything 

spread out in the shape of a fan (sense a); e.g, 
a leaf, the tail of a bird, a window, etc. 1599. 
5. A rotating apparatus, usu. consisting of an 
axle or spindle, with arms bearing flat or curved 
blades : a. for producing a current of air for 
ventilation, etc. 1835 ; b. for regulating the 
throttle-valve of a steam-engine 1887; c. in a 
windmill 1825; etc. 0. a. The flukes of the 
whale’s tail. b. Naut. The screw (or a blade 
of the screw) of a propeller. c. Angling. A 
similar device on spinning-bait X785. +7. 

Confused with Fane sb, 1 -1650. 8. [f. the 

vb.l The action or result of fanning. Tr. 6* 
Cr . v. iii. 41. 

1. The oxen.. shall eat clean provender, which hath 
been winnowed with the shovel and with the f. /ml 
xxx. 24. fig. The fire and f. of tudgment and dis- 
cretion Lameardr 3. The fans Of careless butter- 
flies Keats. 

Combs, a General t as fi-sttek, -shell, painter, 
shaped, etc. a. Special t £*fiy {MecK), an instru- 
ment to decrease speed by he action on the air 1 
•governor- Fan 3 b; -groining (Arch.) - fan-tru- 
eery} -mount [= F. m onture ertventaif), the frame 
upon which a f. is mounted 1 -palm, any patmhavinf 
r.-ahaped leaves; -plant, the palmetto; -tracery 
(Arch.), a kind of vaulting composed of pendent 
semi-cones covered with foliated panel- work 1 -vault- 
ing m fan-tracery 1 -window, *a semicircular win- 
dow with radial sash * (Knight); -work mfiamtracery. 

F*n (fen), X#.* orig. U.S. 1889, (In earlier 
use fann, 1683.) [.bbrer. of Fanatic.] An eo* 
thuslast (orig. a keen spectator of a sport. la 
early use esp. baseball). 
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Pan ((sen), v. OE [f. prec. Cf. F. vanner.) 
i. tram. To winnow (com, etc.) ; to drive 
away by or as by the action of a fan ME, a. 
intr, f To make aian-like movement ; to flap, 
Of the wind : To'blow, Now raw, ME. 8 
tram . To move or drive with or as with a fan 
ME, 4. To drive a current of air upon, with 
or as with a fan 1607. 5< To blow or breathe 

gently upon 159a 0. To spread out like a fan. 

Also, To / out . 159a. 

1. To f. come Gouge. As chaff, which, fanned, 
The wind drives Milt. a. Fanning in his face with 
a Peacocks feather Hen. V, iv. i. axa. 3. Fanning 
their joyous leaves to thy soft lays Milt. Lycidas 40. 
4. &. Fanned into Slumbers Steels. By slow Degrees 
be fans the gentle Fire 1709. 5. High Taurus snow, 

Fan’d with the Easterne wind Midx . N. in. ii. 14a. 

Fanal (Carnal). Obs. exc. arch. 1471- [a. 
F. fanal , med.L. fanale % fan a lis, f. Gr. <bav 6 s 
lantern; f. <pav- stem of Qalvuv to show.j A 
beacon, a lighthouse; a ship's lantern. 

|| Fanam (fon&*m). 1555. [Corrupt f. Mala- 
yfllam pan am, f. Skr. pana wealth.] A small 
coin, formerly the usual money of account in 
South India. 

Fanatic (f&nse'tik). 1533. [ad. 'L.fana- 
ticus, f. fanum temple; sec -ATIC. Cf. F, 
fanatique. 1 

A. ad j. Tx. Of an action or speech : Such as 
might result from possession by a deity or 
demon; frantic. Of a person : Frenzied. -1660. 
a. Of persons, etc. : Affected by excessive and 
mistaken enthusiasm, asp. in religious matters 
1647. 

s. Persons Divinely inspired, and Fanatick Stanley. 

a. All our lunatic f. Sects Butler. 

B. sb, +1. A (religious) maniac -1806. 2. A 
fanatic person; an unreasoning enthusiast; ap- 
plied about 1650 to Nonconformists. Also with 

of 1644. 

a. A new word coined, within few months, called 
fanatics . . seemeth well . . proportioned to signify . . the 
sectaries of our age Fuller. 

Fanatical (f&nae'tik&l), a . 1550. [f. prec. 
+ -AL,] t x. Possessed by a deity or by a devil ; 
frantic, mad -1633. a. » Fanatic a. 2. 1550. 
fb. Extravagant. L. L. L. V. i. 20. t3- Of or 

pertaining to the Nonconformists -1703. 

Hence Fana*tical-ly adv., -ness. 

Fanaticism (fanse-tisiz'm). 1652. [f. Fa- 
natic + -ISM.] tx. The condition of being 
possessed. Siiaftesb. a. Excessive enthusiasm, 
esp, in religious matters, frenzy; an instance or 
form of this 165a. 

a. Dark F. rent Altar, and screen, and ornament 
Scott. 

Fanaticize (f&nae-tiMiz), v. Also -ise. 
1715. [f. as prec. -F-ize.] To make, or become, 
fanatical. 

fFa*natism. 1680. [ad. F. fanatisme .] 

— Fanaticism. -x8oo. 

Fancied (fie-nsid), ppl.a. 1568. [f. Fancy 
v.] 1. Formed or portrayed by the fancy; 

imaginary. ta. Artistically designed -178a. 
8. Favourite 1580. 

s. The prettiest £ [buckles] I ever saw 1783. 

Fancier (faemsiaj). 1765. [f. as prec.] X. 
One who fancies; a dreamer 1838. a. One who 
makes artistiedesigns 1856. 8* One who fancies, 
and has a critical knowledge of, some class of 
curiosities, plants, animals, etc. ; as in dog-, 
flower-, pigeon- f 1765. 

Fanciful (faemsiful), a. 1637. [f. Fancy 
sb. +-FUL.] x. a. Endowed with fanejr (rare). 

b. Disposed to indulge in fancies; whimsical. 
1695. a. Displaying fancy in design ; fantastic, 
odd 1627. s. Imaginary, unreal 1607. 

x. a. A careful and f. pattern -drawer Pope. b. 
Cowley [had] a very f. mind Coleridge, a. A petti- 
coat of a f. pattern Scott. 3. F. claims 1868, Hence 
Fa*nciful-ly adv., -ness. 

Fandless (fae-nsiles), a , 1753. [£, Fancy 
sb, + -less.] Destitute of fancy; as, f. com- 
positions. 

Fancy (fe*n*i). 1465. [Acontr. of Fan- 

tasy, q. v.] 

A. sb. tx. -= Fantasy sb. 1. -1732. fa. 

— Fantasy sb. a. -16 <59. 3. Delusive imagina- 
tion; an Instance of this 1597. 4. In early 

use Imagination (see Fantasy 4). In later 
use, fancy signifies aptitude for the invention 
of illustrative or decorative imagery, while 
imajmation is the power of giving the con- 
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sistency of reality to ideal creations. Often 
personified. 1581. b. A mental image 1663. 5. 
Inventive design; an invention 1665; t esp. in 
Music, a composition in an impromptu style 
-1789. fl. An arbitrary notion 1471. 7. Ca- 

price ; a caprice, a whim ; a whimsical thing 
1570; ffantasticalness -1833. 8. Capricious 

preference; an inclination 1465; fspec . amorous 
inclination, love -171a. 9. Taste, critical judge- 
ment in matters of art or elegance 1665. tio. 
4 Something that pleases or entertains * ( J .) 
-1721. xx. The fancy : all who fancy a par- 
ticular amusement or pursuit; esp. the prize- 
ring or its frequenters 181 x; also, pugilism; 
sporting in general i8ao. xa. The art or prac- 
tice of breeding animals so as to develop par- 
ticular points; also, one of these points; also 
attrib. 186a. 

3. Phancies of a deluded mind 1693. 4. Pleasures 

of the Imagination or F. (which 1 shall use pro- 
miscuously) Addison. The f. sees the outside . . The 
imagination sees the heart and inner nature, and 
makes them felt Ruskin. 6. As wild a f. as [etc.] 
Coleridge. 7. The fancies of patients i860. 8. The 
tune., caught the f. of the nation Macaulay. Phr. 
To have, take a f. for, to. spec. Tell me where is 
fancie bred Merck . V. in. ii. 63. 9. They possess. . 

f. for form Ruskin. xa London- Pride is a pretty F. 
for borders 171a. xx. A great book sale . .had con- 
gregated all the F. Da Quincky. 

Comb . : f.-free, free from the power of love j -sick 

a. , love-sick j -woman, a kept mhtress. 

B. adj. [The sb. used attrib. ; rarely predica- 
tive.] x. Fine, ornamental; opp. to plain 1761. 

b. Of flowers, etc. s Farti-coloured 1793. c - 

ellipt . That deals in fancy goods x8ai. a. 
Added for ornament or extraordinary use 1794. 
8. Calling forth or resulting from the exercise 
of fancy or caprice 1646. 4. Based upon con- 

ceptions of the Fancy (sb. 3) 1800. 

1. F. breads 1853, stitches 1866, types 1888. b. 
Webbs' F. Pansy 1893. c. F. fair : see Fair sb. 1 
F. ball = F. dress ball (see Fancy Dre^r sb.), a. F. 
stops fin an organ] 1874. Phr. F. roller (in Cotton 
Spinning) 1 a roller that overruns the periphery of the 
cylinder, and thereby admits heavy carding. 3. F. 
shooting Dickens, prices Macaulay, pigeons i88x. 
Phr. F. franchise : one based on an arbitrary quali- 
fication. F. stocks : stocks estimated by caprice. 4. 
A f. portrait 1873. 

Fancy (fae-nsi), v . 1545. r [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans . To frame in fancy; to portray in the mind ; 
to conceive, imagine. Also, to suppose oneself 
to perceive. 1646. a. To believe without being 
able to prove; to have an idea that 167a. t3* 

To contrive, devise, design, plan -1759- 4« To 

have a good conceit of (oneself, etc.), colloq. 
1866. 5. To take a fancy to; to like 154s. b. 

To breed (animals or birds), to grow (plants) 
so as to develop in them particular points 1851. 

1. She fancies musick in his tongue Swift. We 
read Bingham, and f. wo are studying ecclesiastical 
history M. Pattison. F., now l x88x. a. The estate 
is, 1 f.j theirs yet Cobbrtt. 4. 1 .. fancied my game 
at whist 1886. 5. I neuer yet beheld that special! 

face, Which I could fancie Tam. Shr.iU L xa. The 
patient may eat anything that he fancies (m ad.). 

Fancy dress. 1770. A costume arranged 
fancifully, usually representing some fictitious 
or historical character, attrib., in f. d. ball. 
Fancy man. a. A man who is fancied ; a 
sweetheart 1835. b .pi. — The fancy (see Fancy 
sb. xx ) 1847. c. slang. A man who lives on the 
earnings of a prostitute 1821. 

Fancy work. 1842. Ornamental, as opp. 
to plain, work, esp. in needlework, etc. ; rarely, 
a piece of such work. 

Fandangle, colloq . 1880. [?f. next.] Fan- 
tastic ornament ; tomfoolery. Also as adj. 
Fandango (fa&ndae’ng*). 17 . . . [a. Sp. fan- 
dango ; perh. of negro origin.] x. A lively dance 
in f time ; also, the tune for this. a. A social 
assembly for dancing ; a ball. Now U.S. 1760. 
fFane, sbl [Com. Teut. : OE. fana wk. 
masc.] 1. A flag, banner; pennant -1806. a. 
A weathercock. See Vane. -1773. 

Fane ( f7*n), sb.* poet. ME. [ad. L. fanum."] 
A temple. Also transf. and fig, 

Old Iona's holy £ Scott. 

UFanega (fan^gl). 150a. [Sp .fanega y also 
hanega. j A Spanish dry measure, usually equal 
to a bushel or a bushel and a half. 

Fanfare (f*nfe*u, fahfar). 1605. [Fr. ; 
? echoic.] A flourish, oall, or short tune, 


fanion 

sounded by trumpets, bugles, or hunting-horns. 
Also transf and fig. 

fig. After all his fanfares about a separate Peace 
Temple. 

11 Fanfaron (fae’nDrpn), sb. (a.) x6aa. [Fr., 
f, fanfare.] x. A blusterer, boaster, brag- 
gart ; attrib. or adj. braggart 2670. U a. « Fan- 
fake. 1848. 

x. An excellent f., a Major Washington H. Walpole. 
Fanfaronade (fsemf&ipnii'd, iafifanmad), 
sb. 165a. lad. F. fanfaronnade, f. fanfaron , 
Cf. Sp. fanfarronaaa .] 1. Boisterous or arro- 

gant language, brag ; ostentation ; an instance 
of this. 11a. — Fanfare. 18x2. 

x. The Gasconads of France, Rodomontads of 
Spain, Fanfaronads of Italy LJrquhaet. Hence 
F anfarona*de v. to blu&ter, swagger. 

Fang (laeq), sb. [OE. fang , repr. OTeuk 
*fango-, £ root of fanhan (see Fang w.).] 

L tx. A capture, catch ; also, a grip -1600. 

a. concr. That which is caught or taken ; 
plunder, spoils. (Obs, exc. Sc.) OE. 

x. The Icie phange . . of the winters winde Shakl 

II. An instrument for catching or holding, 

tx. A noose, trap; also fig. -1794. a. A canine 
tooth, a tusk. In pi. teeth (of dogs, etc.). Also 
fig. and transf. 1555. b. The venom-tooth of a 
serpent ; also the claws, provided with poison- 
ducts, which terminate thecheliceraf of a spider 
1800. I3. A claw or talon (Diets.); in Bot., the 

shoots or tendrils by which hold is taken 1768. 
4. a. A spike; the tang of a tool 1769. b. The 
root of a tooth, or one of its prongs 1666. -fx- 
A prong of a divided root -1727. 

a. The fatal F. drove deep within his Thigh. Dry- 
dkn. fig. The verie phangs of malice Iwei. N. 1. v„ 
196. transf. Fangs of broken ice Kane. b. Each 
horn is tubular, like an adder’s f Darwin. 

III. Technical. 1. Naut . a. ~ Vang. 1513. 

b. pi. The valves of a pump-box 1769. a. 
Mining. An air-channel 1661. 

Fang (faeq), vA Now arch, or dial. [Com. 
Teut. : OE fdn, redupl. str. vb. : — OTeut, 
* fanhan, pa. pple. fa ngano-, whence, later, the 
present stem fang- (inf. fangen), which gradu- 
ally supersedes the older form. J 1. trans. To 
lay hold of, grasp, hold, seize; to clasp. Obs. exc. 
arch. 2. To receive, accept Obs. exc. dial. OE. 
3. = Take in various uses; esp. with obj. arms, 
counsel, leave, a name, one's 1 vayOE. 4. intr. 
To seize, lay hold on ; to take to ; to set upon 
OE. 5. To begin on OE. -ffl. intr. To take 
one’s w ay, go; also, to swerve from -1*36. 

x. Hee’s in the lawes clutches, you see bee's fanged 
Dekker & Webster. ». Yhx. To f.ctistendomi to 
receive baptism, become Christian. 

Fang (fxg), v* 1808. [f. Fang sb. J I. 

trans. To strike one's fang or fangs into (rare). 
a. To f a pump : to give it a grip of the water; 
to prime 1819. 

Fanged (fanjd), a. 1602. [f. Fang sb.\ 
Furnished with fangs. 

Whom 1 wil trait as J will adders fang’d Shaxs. 

fFa-nger. ME [f. Fang, v.) One who 
takes another under his protection, a guardian, 
one who catches or captures; that with which 
one catches hold (e.g. a tooth) -*1763. 

Fanging (fae qiq), vbl. sb. 1493. [f. as 

prec. | x. The action of Fang v. a. Mining . 
(A main of) air-pipes used for ventilation in 
mines 1747. 

Fangle (fse*qgl), sb. 1548. [Erron. f. New- 
fangled, later form of neutfangle * eager for 
novelty '.] 1. New fangle : a new fashion or 

crotchet; a novelty. (Always contemptuous.) 
Now rare. ta. A fantastic, Joppish, or silly 
contrivance ; a piece of finery ; foppery, fuss 
-1605. So Fa*ngle v. to fashion, fabricate ; to 
trick out. Obs. exc. dial. Fa’nglexnent, the 
action of fangling ; hence, a contrivance. 
fFangled, ppl. a. 1587. [f. prec.] Charac- 
terized by lopperies -1611. 

Our f. world Cymb. v. iv. 134. 

Fangless (fae-glte), a. 1597. [f. Fang sb. 
+ -less.] Without a fang or fangs. 

Like to a Fanglease Lion Shaks. 

Fangot (fwng^t). 1673. It .fangotto, 

var. of fagotto Faggot. ) A quantity of wares, 
esp. raw silk, from x to 3 cwt. 

Fanion (fee-ny^n). 1706. [a. F., f. atfanon 
(see Fa non).] A banner carried at the head 
of the baggage of horse brigades; also, a small 
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FAN-LIGHT 

flag used in surveying stations, named after 
these. 

Fa*n-light. 1819. A fan-shaped, or {loosely') 
any, window over a door. 

Fannell (fae-nel). Now Hist. 153a Tad. 
med.L. fanula or fanonellus, dim. of fano (see 
Fanon).] — Fanon. 

Fanner (fae-noi). 1515. [f. Fan sb. or 9.] 
x. One who fans. 9. Any kind of contrivance 
to blow away the chaff (lit. and Jig,) 1788. 8* 

A ventilating or cooling apparatas 1874. 4. A 
kind of hawk so called from the motion of its 
wings k Also vanner-kawk. 1875. 

Fanning (faemiq), vbl. sb. 1577. [f. Fan 
v.] x. The action of Fan v. in various senses. 
9. — Fan- tracery. Ruskin. Comb.: f -machine. 
- mill ( — Fanner 3). 

Fanon (fse*n^n). ME. \Y. fanon, ad. med. 
L. fanonem, fano banner, napkin, a. OHG. 
fa no ; see Fane xA 1 ] 1. A maniple. 9. A veil 
of four colours in stripes, worn by the Pope ; 
formerly called the ‘ orale ' 1844 
Fan-tail (fse*ntrfl), sb. 1738. [f. Fan sb.^ 
-►Tail.] x« A tail or lower end in the shape 
of a fan. 9. A variety of the domestic pigeon, 
so called from the shape of its tail 1735. 3. A 

genus (Rhipidura) of Birds found in Australia 
1848. 4. Meek. A kind of joint. Cf. dove-tail \ 

1858. 5. * A form of gas-burner in which the 

burning jet has an arched form' (Knight). 6. 
attrib ., as fan-tail-hat, also fan tail, a sou'- 
wester 1850. Hence Fan«tail v. to work its tail 
like a fan : said of a whale. Fan-tailed a. 
Fan-tan (fse'ntsen). 1878. [Chinese fan 
fan repeated divisions.] A Chinese gambling 

f rame, in which the number of coins, etc. placed 
n a bowl has to be guessed after a large handful 
has been counted off in fours ; also, a gambling 
game of cards. 

Fantasia (fantasia, faenta*zi 4 ). 1734. [a. 
It. fantasia (see Fantasy).] x. Mus. * A com- 
position in a style in which form is subservient 
to fancy ' (Stainer and Barrett). || 9 . In the 
Levant and N. Africa: a. Pomp, self-impor- 
tance ; b. An Arab dance ; also, a set of evolu- 
tions on horseback by a troop of Arabs. 1838. 
Fantasied, phantasied (fae-ntasid ),///. a. 
arch. 1561. [f. Fantasy sb. and v.] Framed 
by the fancy; full of (strange, new) fancies; 
imaginative ; whimsical. 

I finde the people strangely f. John iv. ii. 144. 

Fantasm a, etc. : see Phantasm(a, etc. 
Fantasque (f&ntae-sk). 1698. [a. F .fan- 
tasque : — L. fantasticus.] A. ad). Fanciful, 

fantastic (rare) 1701. tB.xA Fancy, whim -1703. 
Fantassin (fae-nt&sin). 1835. [a. F., ad. 
It. fantaccino , dim. of JanU foot-soldier. J A 
foot-soldier. 

Fantast, phantast (Cwntrest). 1588. [ad, 
med.L. phantasta, Gr. <f>ai’TCL(TTrjs a boaster.] 
i. A visionary ; a flighty, impulsive person. 

A fantastic writer 1873 
Fantastic (fsentarstikX ME. [ad. mcd.L. 
fantasticus , late L. pkantasticus , a. Gr. 0av- 
Ta<rTnc6s t f. <pavr&{uv to make visible ; see Fan- 
tasy. Cf. F, fantast ique. The form phan 
tastiqve is now obs.] 

A. adj. 1. Existing only in imagination, un- 
real (Obs.) ; perversely or irrationally imagined, 
fa. Of the nature of a phantasm -1716. T3. Of 
or pertaining to phantasy (see Fantasy sb. x, 
a) ; imaginative -1793. 4* Of persons, etc. : 

■f Imaginative -1847; fanciful, capricious ; fop- 
pish in dress -1702. Now: Extravagantly 
fanciful, odd in behaviour. 5. Arbitrarily de- 
vised. Now rare. 1658. 0 . Eccentric, quaint, 
or grotesque in design or conception 1616. b. 
Making fantastic movements (in the dance). 
An arbitrary sense. 1633. 

B. sb. x. One who has fanciful or wild ideas. 
Obs. exc. arch. xcy8. ta. A fop -1680. 

s. A F., whose Drain was turned with monkish 
fancies 188a Hence Fantastical a. and f sb, (in 
same senses). Fantasticality, fantasticalness; 
concr. • whim, crotchet. Fantastically adv. 
F anta'sticalneas, the condition or fact 01 being 
fantastical 1 whimsicality. Fanta*stlcate v . ftrans. 
to fancy; intr. to frame fantastic notions (rare). 
Fanta*atlcism, fsubjectivism (Cudwoetm); the 
following of caprice in art or speculation. fFan- 
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ta'etlcly adv. FantaMiticneu (now mnr). fFan- 
ta'stico, an absurd or irrational person. 

*[Fa*ntastry. 1656. [f. Fantast + -ry.] a. 
Fantastic display or show ; showy trappings, 
b. Visionary delusion, c. Deceptiveness. -1710. 
c. The Phantastry of Sense Cudwokth. 

Fantasy, phantasy (fee*»i 4 si), sb. ME. 
[a. OF. fantasie, ad. L. pkantasia , a Gr. 
<payraata lit. 'a making visible ’, f. (ult.) <padv civ 
to show. The shortened form Fancy soon be- 
came differentiated in sense.] tx. Mental ap- 

? rehension of an object of perception -1669. 
9. A phantom; an illusory appearance -1583. 
3. Delusive imagination, hallucination, ? Obs. 
ME. 4. Imagination; the process, the faculty, 
or the result of forming representations of 
things not actually present. (Cf. Fancy sb. 4.) 
Also personified. Now usually : Visionary 
fancy. 1553. b. exp. in Music ; a fantasia 1597. 
5. A supposition resting on no solid grounds. 
[Now emphatically contemptuous.) ME. 0. 
Caprice; a caprice, a whim 1450. I7. Inclina- 

tion, liking, desire -1618. 

a. All is nut fantesey and enchauntemenles I.n. 
Berners. 3. You tremble nnd look pale: Is not this 
something more then Fantasie If ami. i. i. 54. 4. By 
the power of phantasy we see Colours in a Dream 
Newton. A monstrous f. of rusty iron Dickens. 5. 
Less than fancy-mere f. Whitney. 

Fantasy, phantasy (f.cut&zi, -ftsi), v. 
ME. [a. OF. fantasicr, f. fantasie."] x.trans. 
= Fancy v. x. Now arch, with sense: To 
imagine in a visionary manner. Also absol. fa. 
To take a fancy or liking to. Also with inf, 
to 'take it into one's head* -1641. 3. intr. 

To play fantasias. Carlylk 
F an tee (forntf). 1819. Also Fanti. A 
member, or the language, of a negro tribe in- 
habiting the Gold Coast, b. Phr. Togo f: to 
join the natives or a district and conform to 
their habits x886. 

fFa-nterie. 1577. [a. OF., ad. It .fanteria,f 
fante— infante\ see Infantry. ] Infantry -1601. 
||Fantoccini (fae:nt2tjfni). 1771. [It., pi. of 
fantoccino, dim. of fantoccio puppet, f. fantc 
boy; see prec.] 1. pi. Puppets (see Pupplt 
sb. 3). 9. A puppet show. 

Fantom, Faquir; see Phantom, Fakir. 
fllFar, sb. ME. [L.] A coarse kind of wheat; 
spelt -1624. 

Far (i&i),adv. [OE feor(r : — OTeut. *ferr- , 
f. OTeut. root fer- : — OAryan per ^ whence Gr. 
7 rlpav, Skr. paras beyond. Comp. orig. ferrer , 
-or, farrer , -est ; now farther , farthest : see 
Farther.] x. At a great distance: a. in 
space ; b. in past time ME. Also fig. a. To a 
great distance ; widely OE. 3. To or at an 
advanced point of progress : a. in space; also 
fig. ME. ; b. in time ME. 4. By a great interval, 
widely OE. 5. Preceded by as, how , so, thus, 
with the notion of definite quantity ME. 6. 
quasl-rA ME. 

x. a. Sum ferrer and sum nerrer Wyclif. Things 
near seem further off; f&rst off, the nearst at hand 
H. Moke. Phr. F. and near or nigh ; f. or near, 
fig. In a f. from unfriendly fashion Black, a. He. . 
remov'd his Tents farr off Milt. P. L . xi. 7*7. 3. &. 
We travell'U fast and f. Southky. fig. This was jjoing 
too f. Cruise. b. With genitive 1 It is f. nights 
(m Gr. n-4ppw rfji Fv«TOf) Holinshed. But the day 
is farre spent r6oa. 4. Following not f. after himself 
Kjnolles. They were not f. wrongJowETT. Phr. 
F. [and) awayt /. other. g. Thus f Josephus 
Cruise. To decidfe how f. be deserved it Thirlwall 
6. From/. 1 at a distance. Byf 1 by a great interval. 
In so/ : to such an extent. 

Comb., as /.- beaming \ * withdrawals -back *., 
ancient ; -eastern a., belonging to the extreme east ; 
-gone a., advanced to a great extent ; -northern <?., 
lying in the extreme norm ; -seeing <1., far-sighted 1 
-seen a., seen at a distance ; •southern a., at the 
extreme south 1 so -western a. 

Far (fiU), a. [OE. feorr; prob. f. the adv.] 
x. Remote : a. in space ; b .fig. 1531. 9. Ex- 
tending to a distance, long ME 3. The 
remoter of two; in early use also in the com- 
parative ME, 

1. a. Folke cam .. from ferre ways for to sake bym 
Caxton. A f. whisper Shelley. Phr. The F. 
West : now esp. the western parts of U. S. or of N . 
America, b, A vice, .farrest from human! tee Elvot. 
His own f. blood Tennyson, F. landmarks of time 
Hawthorne, s. Her grete & ferre Journey Fisher. 
As one farre in elde Ssemseil 3. The turn end of 
high holborn 1540. 


FARCTATE 

Far, b. Now dial. [OE feorran ,fyrr a n 
>— OTeut. type *firrjan, f. +fcrr-. Far a.] 
irons. To put far off, remove. 

Pooh, wench t latter days be farred I Mas. Gaskelu 
Far, obs. var. oi Farrow, young pig. 
Far-about. 

A- adv. tTo a great distance around ; fat a 
great distance; tfar astray ; by far, very much 
(dial.) ME. 

fB. sb. A digression, wandering 1639. 

Farad (fce’ild). 1881. [Short i. Faraday 
the electrician.] Electr. The capacity of a 
conductor in which the electrical pressure is 
raised one volt by the addition of one coulomb. 
Faradalc (fserid/Hk), a. 1875. [f. Fara- 
day (see prec.) + -ic.] Distinctive epithet of 
inductive electricity and of the phenomena per- 
taining to it var. Fara*dic. 

Faradism ( r ce radiz’m). 1876. [a. Y.farar 
disme, 1 Faraday \ see -ism.] Inductive elec- 
tricity ; also, its therapeutic application, var. 
Fa'r&d&ism. 

Faradization (fse.T&daiz/Won). 1867. [f. 
next.] The application of induced currents of 
electricity to the body. 

Faradize (fseTidaiz), v. 1864. [ad. F. 
firadiser, f. Faraday ; see -IZE.J trans . To 
stimulate by means of faradaic currents. Hence 
Faradizer. 

Farand, etc. : sec Far rand. 
tFa*randine. 1663. [a. Y . ferrandim, t 

Ferrand the inventor c 1630.] A fabric of silk, 
wool, and hair; also, a dress made of this 
Also attrib . -1673. 

IlFarandole (farahcloD. 1863. [Fr.,ad. Pr.] 
A Proven9&l dance in | time. 

Far-away (far,ftw?i*, fa-j.iwri). ME. [f. 
Far adv. and Away.] A. adj . t. Remote in 
space, time, or relationship 1816. 9. Of a look, 

etc. : Absent, dreamy 1881. 
x. 1 Pate'a a far-awa cousin o’ mine ’ Scott. 

B. adv. A long way off ME. 

C. sb. What is far away ; the distance 1823. 1 
Fa*r-betwee*n, a. 1743. Occurring at long 

intervals. 

Like augel-visita, few and far between Caixfbeix. 
f Farce, sb. 1 ME. [a. OY. farce, i.farctr 
: — L. farcire to stuff. J Force-meat, stuffing 
-1823. 

Farce (Hus), sb. 2 1530. [a. Y. farce, app. 
an application of prec.l x. A dramatic work 
(usually short) intended only to excite laughter; 
the species of the drama constituted by these 
a. Anything fit only to laugh at; a hollow pre- 
tence, a mockery 1696. 

x. Suche aa writte farcis and contrefalt the vulgara 
speche Palsgr. Those Nauseous Harlequins in F. 
may pass Dnyden. a. The f. of fashion w la vino. 

Farce (fajsj, v. Obs. os arch. ME [ad. 
OF. farsir : — L. farcire to stuff.] To stuff. 
Const, with ti. trans. To stuff with force- 
meat, herbs, spices, etc. -1736. fa. To cram 
with food; also, to fill out -1669, t&.gen. To 
cram full of ; also, to overlay thickly -1634. 4. 
fig.', esp, to season, spice (a speech, etc.) ME 
1. To f. Cucumbers 1736. a. If thou woold'st L 
thy leane ribbes with it too B. Jons, i A Helmet., 
full farsed with Mayle Steed. 4 Stale apothegmes 
. .to f. their Scenes withall B. Jons. Hence tFa*rce> 
ment, stuffing. Fa*rcer, one who writes or acts a 
farce. 

II Farceur (farsbr), 1828. [F., f. farcer.] A 
joker, wag. 

Farcical 41)^1 1716. [f. Farce sbfi 
+ -al.] x. Of, belonging to, or of the nature 
of farce. 9. That is nt only to be laughed at ; 
extremely ludicrous or futile 1730. 

x. The Comedy of Errors is Shakcspere's one f. 
play Dowden. Hence Fa*rcical-Iy adv., -neaa. 
Farcica'lity, f. quality. 

Farcical (faTiikal), a. 2 1769. [f. Farcy 
+ -IC +-al.] Pertaining to the farcy. Sterns. 
tFa*rdlite. 1799. [f. FarcexA* + -(i)lite.) 
Min. Pudding-stone -xSix. 

Fa*rdn- Now dial. ME [a. F. L. far- 
cimiuum farcy.] — FARCY s. 

F arcing (fiL’Jsin) , vbl. sb. >539. ff. Farce 
v. 1 ] x. The action of Farce v. 154a 9. 

concr. Forcemeat. 

Farctate (fl-Atft). a. 183a. ff. L. fmrttm. 
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FARCY 

Jkrrin+* at»*,] Bot. 'Stuffed, crammed or 
fall; without vacuities 9 (Webster). 

Farcy (ft isi), sb. 1461. [var. of Farcin.] 
z. A disease, rrA/of horses, closely allied to 
glanders. 9. The same disease as communi- 
eated to man 176a. 

Comb . : f. bud, one of tho small tumours which 
occur during the progress of L i & button bud. 

Fard (fajd), sb. Obs , exc. arch. 1540. [a. 
F. fard\ etym. unkn.] Paint [esp. white paint) 
for the face. Also fig. 

Rouge and L 17 66. fig. The f. of Eloquence 3663. 
tFard ((aid), v, 1450. fad. F. farder , f. 
fard; see prec.] irons. To paint (the face) 
with lard; transf, and fig to embellish or gloss 
over anything -1816. 

'tFandage. 1578. [a. F., i. farde ; see 
Fardel,] i. Impedimenta, baggage -1600. 
9, - Dunnage -i860. 

Fardel (faudel), sb.i ME. [a. OF. fardel 
(later fardeau), dim. of farde burden, ?f. Arab 
fardahj] 1. A bundle, a little pack. Also 
collect. 9. fig . ; esp. a burden of sin, sorrow, 

etc. ME, fa. A wrapping -1649. 

a None sees the f. of his faults behind Hsbrick. 
fFaTdel, sb*. Also Sc. Farl. ME. [repr. 
OE. fiorOa dJel fourth part ] A fourth part of 
anything. Also in pL Fragments. -1883, 
tFaTdel, sb. 3 1523. fa. Du, voordeel. ] 

Profit -1569. 

fFaTdel, v. 1589. [f. the j £.1 1* irons. To 
make into a bundle -1701. s. Naut. » Furl 
v. -1704. 

Fare(fesi), [Orig. two wds. : OE .fscr 
str. neut., and OE. faru str. fem. ; both f root 
of Farr u.] fi, A going, journeying; way; 
voyage -1751 ; an expedition, as in herring-f 
-1530. 9. f A road, track; esp. the track of a 
hare or rabbit (now dial.) 1509. f 3. A number 
of persons prepared for a journey; also transf. 
-1634. 4. f A passage for which a price is 

paid ; hence, cost of conveyance (now only of 
persons) ME. Also transf. of the person or 
(now rarely) persons conveyed 156a. b. A load 
©r catch of fish. U.S. +5. Bearing; aspect 
-1540; doings -1548; display; commotion 
“ J 475- tfi. Condition; state of things, success 
-i6ix. y. Food; supply of food; also fig. ME. 

1. Nought the morrow next mote stay his l. Si-rnskr 
P. Q. v. x. 16. 4. Making the whole f. (or passage) 
worth foure shillings Lombards. What’s your f. 
Foots. transf The f. was taken up in Grivell- 
Street 1696. 6. Phr. What f. (cf. What cheer t) I 

How now faire Lords? What faireT What newes 
abroad Shaks. 7. After such delicious f. Milt. P, L. 
ix. ioafi Bill off. 1 see Bill- 

Comb. t. indicator, a device for registering fares 
paid in a public conveyance. 

Fare (few), sb. 2 Now dial. 1557. [f. Farr 
©.*] A litter of pigs. 

f Fare, sb . 3 i6a8. [ad. It. faro, ad, L.fharus, 
Gf. <papot Pharos J A promontory (marked 
by a lighthouse) at the entrance of the Strait of 
Messina, Hence, the strait itself. -1739. 

Fare (few), v. 1 Pa. L and pplc. fared. 
[Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. faran : — OTeut, 
*faran, for, far ana-, t pre-Teut. *por, pdr-, f. 
Aryan root *per, for, p?r to pass through ; cf 
Skr* par , pr to carry through or across, Gr. 
w6p»s, L, portare.) 1. intr. To make one’s 
way, travel Now arch . or poet, 9. In wider 
sense — Go. OE. g. rarely tram. Of a horse : 
To take along. Carlyle. 4. fTo * go on act 
-1697; to bid fair {dial, ) 1840. 5. impers. 

To • go * ; to turn out ME 6. To * get on ' OE. 
7. spec. To * get on * in respect of food ; to 
feed [well, ill, etc.) ME. 8. Used in impera- 
tive with well x a. with the person as subj. ; 
b. itnpers.\ — FAREWtLL interj, [arch.) ME. 

1. Sadly they fared along the sea-beat shore Pop*. 
a. One.. in would f. Spbnskr. Phr. To f. astro, 9. 
3* The good pony 1 Larry 1 faring us 1867. 4 He 

fared as one out of his wits Fox*. To t angerly 
with anyone Ralbigh. 5. How fares it with the 
h^ppy dead Tennyson. 6. Ill Cares the traveller now 
Cowrxa. Phr. To go farther and f. worse. 7. A 
certain# rich man .« fared sumptuously euery day 
Luke xvi 19, 8. a. F. ye well Acts xv. 99. b. For 
ever, f. thee well Byron. 

fFarefe *r.2 [var. of Farrow vT\ intr. Of a 
sow ; To litter. Tusser. 

Farewell (ftwwe’l), interj. Also sb. (a.) 
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and adv. ME. {Fare (see Farr v, 8) + well 
as one word. ] 

A. interj. x. An expression of good wishes at 
parting, originally addressed to the one setting 
forth, but now ** Good-bye ! Adieu 1 poet, of 
rhet . ME. a, fig. Good-bye to, no more of 
(anything) ME 

s. And nowfarewel Drydkm. a. Farewel my book 
and my devocioun Ckauckh. 

B, sb. z, a. The interj. used subst., as a name 
(or itself, So now in To bid f., where farewell 
was orig. the infinitive, b. An utterance of 
the word 4 farewell'; a parting salutation, adieu. 
ME. ta« A payment on quitting a tenancy. 
Fjtzherb. 3. attrib, or adj. Pertaining to or 
signifying a farewell, (In this use commonly 
stressed fa'rtwell.) 1711. 

1. a. I take my farewel of this subject Addison. 
b. I cannot think the thing f. Tennyson. A few 
final or f. farewells D* Quince v. 

tC. adv . To go fi : to go away, Chaucer. 
Farewell (fcwwcl), v. 1580. [f. prec.] To 
bid or say good-bye to; also intr 
Far-famed (fa-j,fr»*md), a. 1694. [f. Far 
adv. + pa. pple, of Fame v. 9.] Famed to a 
great distance ; well known, celebrated. 
fFa-r-fet, a . 1533. [t Far adv. +fet, 

pa. pple. of Fbt v.) 1. *» Far-fetched 

-1680. 9. as sb. The figure Afetalepsis [rare) 

1589, 

tFar-fetch, sb. 1569. [f. Far-fetched.] 
1. A deeply-laid stratagem -1678. 9. Fond- 

ness for far-fetched ideas 1813, So tFar-fetch 
v. to derive in a far-fetched manner [rare). 
Far-fetched (fauifetjt, ffii|fe-rit), ppl. a. 
1583. [f. Far adv. + pa. pple. of Fetch t/.] 

1. Brought from far. Obs. exc. arch, 9. Studi- 
ously sought out ; not easily or naturally intro- 
duced: strained 1607* 

1. A far fetch W Pedigree, through so many hundred 
year* Clabkndon. a. Some far-fetched conceit 1844. 
Far-forth, adv. Now usu. as two wds. 
ME. [See Far and Forth ] +1. Far, far on 
-1590. 9. To a definite degree or distance. 

Obs . exc. in So far forth. ME. 

z. The humid night was farforth spent Sfrnspr 
a. Soflre ye thus farre forthe Tinpalk Lake xxii. 5T 
Know thus far forth Shaks Hence Far-foTthly adv. 
to a great or definite extent ; entirely. 

Faqglte (fS’jgait). 1868. ( f. (Glen) Farg in 
Fifeshire 4--ITE.] Min. A red natrolite, con- 
taining about 4 p. c. of lime. Dana 
F arina (fiirarna, ferPua). 1707. [a. L., f. 
far com. ] 1. The flour or meal of any species 

of corn, nut, or starchy root 1800 ; a powdery 
substance, dust 1707. b. A preparation of 
maise used for puddings [mod.). 9 . a. Bot. = 

Pollen 1791. b. Chem, Starch 1813. c .Entom. 
A mealy powder found on some insects 1828. 
d. Fossil fi : 4 a white infusorial or microphytal 
earth — the Berg-mahl of the Swedes and Lap- 
landers ' (Page) x8i6. 

Farinaceous (fserin/i-Jas), a. 1656. [f. L. 
fannaceus, (. farina (see prec.) + -OUS.1 I. 
Consisting or made of flour or meal. 9. Yield- 
ing flour or starch ; starchy 1667. 3. Of a 

mealy nature 1664. 4. Having a mealy appear- 

ance 1646. 

z A mild f. diet 1807. s. F. vegetables 173*, seeds 
1873. 3* Cotyledons thick, fleshy or f. Hooker. 4. 
All f. or mealy winged animals, as But ter- Flies, and 
Moths Sir T. Browns. Farina’ceously adv. 

|| Farinha (farPn 7 &). 1736. [Pg. L .fa- 

rina.) « Cassava 2. 

Farinose (fairings). 1797. [ad. 'L.fari- 
nosus .] A. adj. Mealy; spec in Bot. , fool., 
etc, (see Farina). B. sb. Chem. One of the 
constituents of a starch grain 1883. 

IlFario (fcvri,*). 1753* P~] A salmon when 
about half-grown 

Farl (fad), sb. Sc. 1794. [Contr. f. Fardel 
xA*) A thin cake made of flour or oatmeal ; 
orig., the fourth part of such a cake 
tFarl, v. 1699. [Contr. £ Fardel *>.; cf. 
Furl, ] * Fardel v. 

Farleu (fa’jliw). 1670. [?j Law. A money 
payment In lieu of a herlot; also, 'the best 
good ' as dist from 1 the befit beast '. 

Farley, -i(e, 4 k* -y(o t see Ferly. 
fFarm, sb\ fOE. feorm *tr. fem. : — pre- 
historic +fermA.) Food, provision; hence, a 
banquet -1500. 


FARMOST 

Farm (firm), sb.* ME. [a, F.ferme :■ — med. 
L. firma fixed payment, f. firmare , t firm 
See also Firm sb .] ti. A fixed yearlv amount 
(whether in money or in kind) payable as rent, 
tax, or the like. Also Bent and fi -1767. a. 
A fixed yearly sum accepted as a composition 
for taxes or other moneys to be collected; also, 
a fixed charge imposed on a town, county, etc, 
to be collected as taxes within its limits. Now 
Hist. M E. b. The letting-out of a tax or taxes 
to a 'farmer 1 ; the privilege thus conferred. 
Now Hist. 1667. 3. Hence : The condition of 

being ' farmed out * ME A lease -1647. 

5. A tract of land held (orig. on lease) for the 
purpose of cultivation ; sometimes specialised as 
dairy-, grass-, poultry- f. 1593. Also a tract of 
water used as a preserve, as jish-, oysterf,, eta 
1865. fi. A farm-house 1596. 7, A place where 
ctiildren are 4 farmed ’ 1669. 

1. The usual., feorm or rent Blackstonk. s. b« 
The first f. of postal income was made in 1673 Eo> 
WAiins. 3. Districts which were In a condition to be 
let to f. Buak*. 4 To refuse to make any longer 
farntes unto Tenants Sfknskr. 5. The pleasant 
Villages and Farmes Milt. P. L. ix 448. 6. A feme 
or rnannor house Holland. 

Comb.: i.- crossing, a railway-crossing from one 
part of a I. to another; -band* any person that 
works on a f. t -Stock, the cattle, etc., implements, 
aud produce of a fi j -store, farm-produce 

Fann,v.l Now dial. [OE. feormian; elyxn. 
unkn. ] i o cleanse, empty. 

Farm (firm), v ME. [f. Farm sb.*) 1. 
tram. To take or hold for a term at a fixed pay- 
ment 9. To let to another for a fixed pay- 
ment; as, land to a tenant (now rare) 1593; the 

E roeeeds of customs, taxes, tithes, etc. 1602; 

. bo ur 1607, 8. To contract for the mainte- 
nance and care of (persons, an institution, etc.) 
at a stipulated price. Also To f. out. 1666. 4. 

To cultivate, till 1806. 5. intr. To be a farmer; 

to till the soil 1719. 

z. Abram . farmed .. some ground of them Br. 
Patrick. To f. a loUery Johnson, tin-mines M. 
Pattison. a. We are in forc'd to farme our royall 
Realme Shaks. If I be minded to f. out my Tythes 
1704. They farmed out the Indians Robfrison. 5 
I (armed upon my own land Df For. Hence tFa*r- 
mage, the system of farming 1 leasehold tenure ; the 
profits from a farm ; cost of cultivation 

Fanner (iaumaj). ME. [a. A b'.fermer, K. 
fermier : — med.L. firmanus,t firma (see Farm 
also partly f. Farm v. ' l J x. One who 

undertakes the collection of taxes, revenues, 
etc., paying a fixed sum for the proceeds. b. 
Mining. The lessee of ‘ the lot and cope of the 
king ’ (see Cope sb. 9 ) 1653. fa. gen. One who 
has a lease of anything 1523. 3. spec. One who 

rents land for the purpose o! cultivation 1487. 
4. One who 4 farms * land, whether as tenant or 
owner 1599. 5. One who undertakes to per- 

form (a work or service) at a fixed price 1838. 
tfi. A farm-bailiff -1580. 

z SpFculnmrs, farmers of rrvr-nurs, and others 1B64. 
4. 1 eat like a L 1771. 5. The f. of infants 1838. 

Fa'rmeress. 167a. [See -ess.] A woman 
who farms land ; also, a farmer's wife. 

Farmer-general. 1711. [tr. Y. fermier 
gin Ira l.) One who, under the old French 
monarchy, fanned the taxes of a district 
fFa-rmerly, <z. 1674. [f. Farmer t- ly 1.] 
Like a fanner -1793- 

tFa rmerahip. 1551. [f. as prec. + -ship.] 
The state or occupation of being a fanner; 
stewardship -1694. 

Farmery (faumori), sb. 1656. [f. Farm sb. 
+ -ery.] The buildings, yards, etc., belonging 
to a farm 

Farmhold (fa*jmhouid). 1449, [f. Farm 
sb* + Hold sb . ) A quantity of land held as a 
farm, 

Farm-hou’fie, 1598. [f. Farm sb. 2 + 
House.] The chief dwelling-house attached 
to a farm. 

Farming (fa- imlxj) f vbl.sb, 1591. [t Farm 
v. a l l. The action or system of farming (out) 
or letting out to farm (the revenue, eta). a. 
The business of cultivating land, raising stock, 
etc. 1733. fi. attrib. 1764. 

a. When I am told that f. answers to gentlemen . , 
I never believe it A You No. 

tFanowt, cl 1618. [f. Far 4- host.] Ineg. 
superb of Far -1700. 


iq (mao), a (pass), au (laud), v (cat), g (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ev#r). ai (/, eye)* t (F r, eau de vie), i (sst). i (Psych/). 9 (whtft). 



FARM-STEAD 

Fanut-stead (ft*im f sted). 1807. [f. Farm 
tbfi + Stead. J A farm with the buildings upon 
it, a homestead. So FaTm-ete&iding. 

Farm-ya*r<L 1748. The yard or enclosure 
attached to a farm-house or surrounded by 
farm-buildings. Also a ft rib . 

Fames® (flFmes). ME. [See -ness.] The 
state of being far (or, occas. , far-reacning) ; 
eoncr, distant parts. 

F. of sight and fixedness of purpose Bancroft. 

Faro (fe»T0). 1713 fiarroon . [ad. F. 

pharaon , It. fa ra one Pharaoh: said to be so 
called from the King of Hearts being so named.] 
A gambling game at cards, in which the 
players bet on the order in whieh certain cards 
will appear when taken singly from the top of 
the pack. 

Comb. f. bank, (a) a gambling-house where f. is 
played i ( 3 ) the money staked by the banker against 
the other players. * 

Fardelite (faTOjAlait). 1858. \f Far 6 e + 
-LITE.] Min. A variety of Thomson! te oc- 
curring *in spherical concretions, consisting of 
lamellar radiated individuals, pearly incleavage ‘ 
(Dana). 

Far-off (faunK\ a. 1590. [f. Far adv. + 
Off adv., orig. as two words.] Far distant, 
remote, 

The far-off Curfeu Milt. Those far -off days 1877. 

Ii Farouche (farwj). 1765. [Fr. ; said to be 
f. L. feroeemd] Sullen, shy and repellent in 
manner. 

Farraginous (ffir/fd^inos), a. 1615. [f. L. 
farrago, (farragin-), FARRAGO.] Hotchpotch. 

A f. concurrence of all conditions, tempers, sex, and 
ages Sir T. Brownr. 

Farrago (for/ 1 -go). 163a. [a. L. farrago 

mixed fodder for cattle, hence fig. a medley, f. 
far spelt, corn.] A confused group; a medley, 
mixture, hotchpotch. 

This f. of cowardice, cunning, and cant Canning. 
Farrand, farrant, a. Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
I? an application of farande, north, pr, pple. of 
Fare v. 1 ] fx. Or a person : well favoured, 
comely; of things; Becoming. Only in ME. 
a. Having a specified appearance, disposition, 
or temperament; as, auld - , fighting -, foul-fi 
Hence Fa*rrandly, ftirrantly adv. 

Faireation (fserti/i'/an). 1656. [ad. L. 

far rent ionem. ] — CONFAR RE ATION. 

Farrier (fae*riai), sb. 156a. [a. OF .farrier 
: — L. ferrarius. f. f err urn, in med.L. horse- 
shoe.] z. One who shoes horses; a shoeing 
smith ; hence, one who treats the ailments of 
horses. a. An official who has care of the 
horses in a cavalry regiment 183a. 

Hence Fa*rrler v. [rare), to treat (an animal) 
as a f. does; intr, to practise farriery. FaTriery, 
the art of the f. ; now — veterinary surgery 
Farrow (fx’ro*), sb. [OE. fearh OTeut. 
+ far hot boar > pre-Teut. ''porkos =*» Gr. vupeos , 
L. porcus ; sec Pork.] ti. A young pig -ME. 
a. An act of farrowing. [Prop. f. the vb. ] 
xfioi. 8. Hence concr. A litter of pigs ; occas. 
in sing, with numeral (after Shaks.) 1577. 
a. That hath eaten Her nine F. Macb. iv. i. 65 
Farrow (fae rtfa), a. Chiefly Sc. 1494. [?Cf. 
Flem. verwchot, a cow that has ceased to bear 
offspring. ] Of a cow : That is not with «m1f 
Also in To be, go* or run f. 

Farrow (fae-re*), v. ME. [f. Farrow 
1. trans. Of a sow : To bring forth (young), 
a. intr. To produce a litter ME. 
||Farttng(&Mssei}). 1613. [Pers. ; see Par a- 
sang,] ‘A Persian measure of distance— the 
Parasang of the undents — about four miles ' 
(H, H. Wilson). 

Farse (flu*), sb. 1849. [ad. med.L. farsa 
(see Farce z 3.*).] Peel. Antiq. An amplifica- 
tion inserted into a liturgical formula; also, 
each of the hortatory or other passages in the 
vernacular interpolated between the Latin sen- 
tences in chanting the lesson or epistle. So 
Faree v. to amplify by the insertion of certain 
words ; to provide (an epistle) with a £ Also 
transf. 

, For-righted (fEi t sait6d), a. 1641. [f. Far 
adv. + Sight.] i« fig Looking far before 
one; forecasting, shrewd. a. tit. Hyperme- 
tropic 1878. 

1. The fair and far-sighted eye of his natural dls- 
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earning Mix/rv Hence Far-aigbted-ly adv* -ness. 
So Far-aight, ability to see far : also uttrib. 

Fart (tart), sb. Not in decent use. ME. 
[f. the vb.] A breaking wind. 

"Fart (Hut), v. Not in decent use. ME. 
[Com. Teut. and Indo-Germ. ; OE. *fcortan 
: — OTeut. +fertan OAryan *pcrd-( Skr. pard, 
ptf, Gr. wiphtiv, etc.).] 1. intr, To break 

wind. 9. trusts , To send forth as wind from 

the anus 1632, 

Farther (fa'iCai), [ME. ferper (whence 
farther) is a mere var. of Further. The 
primary sense of these, ' more forward, more 
onward being coincident with that of the com- 
parative of far, the forms further, farther, ulti- 
mately displaced thereguhirgomparative farrer . 
The form farther is now preferred as the com- 
parative of far, while further is used where the 
notion of far is absent.] , 

A. adv. i. More forward; to or at a more 

advanced point : a. in space, a course of pro- 
cedure, etc.; b. in time 1548. a. To a greater 
extent 1513. 3. In addition ME. 4. To or 

at a greater distance; by a greater interval 
ME. 

z. a. To walk 1. 1460. b. To argue £ Mar. Edgx- 
worth. a. To know f. Temfi.'U ii. 33. % Nay £, 

[etc.] Da Foe. 4. Phr. To wish any one/. 

B. adj. tx. « Further < 7.1.-1534. a. More 

extended, additional, more 159a 3. More dis- 

tant 1568. 

a Down he sat without f. bidding Dickens. 3. 
The f. syde of London Grafton 

Farther (fautfcu), v. Nuw raw. [:— ME. 
ferhren\ see Further 1/.] trans. Further v. 
tFaTtherance. rare. 1785. [See-ANCE.] 
— Furtherance. 

tFa-rtherer. 1494. [See -er L] - Fur- 

therer -1655. 

tFa*rthermore. ME. [See -more.] A, 
adv. -- Furthermore -1535. B. adj More 
remote 1610. 

Farthermost (fa -jCajm^nst), a. 1618. [var. 
of Furthermost, j Farthest, most remote or 
distant. 

Farthest(f 5 *jfJ6st). ME. [var. of Furthest; 
used as superL of Far; see Farther . 1 

A. adj. 1. Most distant or remote. Also with 

off. 9. Longest 1633 8 * absol. of space, future 

time, or degree 1596. 

3. At the f. by fiue of the clocke Merck. V . il ii. rax 

B. adv . To or at the greatest distance. Also 
with vjf. 1598. 

Farthing (fltatftg), sb. [OE. f lotting, 
fiorttung, i.feortla Fourth.] x. The fourth 
part of apenny; the coin of this value. In N.T 
used for the two Roman coins as and quadrans . 
o. transf. and^. A very little, a bit ME. tfl* 
The fourth a. of an acre; b. of a hide -1630. 
a. In hire cuppe was no ^ ferthing sene Of grees 


Chaucer. Comb, f.-land, 1 commonly thirtie 
(Carew) 1 * the fourth part of an Acre (Worlidge). 

Farthingale (f5-j>i9,gFU). 1559. [ad. OF. 
verdugale , vcrtugallc , corruption of Sp. verdu- 
gado a farthingale, L verdugo rod, stick.] A 
frame-work of hoops, usually of whalebone, 
formerly used for extending the skirts of 
women f s dresses ; a hooped petticoat. 

The Women wear great Vardingalea, standing .. far 
out at each Aide Ray. 

+Fa*rthingdeal. ME. [repr. OE .f/arffan 
dsel, accus. of ftorta dxl fourth part x. 
gen. A fourth part. ME. only, 9. spec. The 
fourth part of an acre; a rood -1607. *>• A 

quarter of a yard of land 1640. var. Far(r)- 
undell. 

II Fasces (fse*s«), sb. pi. 1598. [L., pi. of 

fascis bundle.] x. A bundle of rods bound up 
with an axe in the middle, its blade projecting. 
9. transf. and fig. The ensigns of authority or 
power; hence, authority 1619. 

The sen* proctor.. laid down the l of his authority 
Wood. 

Faacet (f«*s6t\ 166a. [?] A too! used to 
introduce glass bottles into the annealing oven. 
Fascia (f*J]&). PI. -is; in Arch. -as. 
1563. [a. L. J f x. in Lai. sense ; A band. 


-1606. a. Arch. Any long flat surface of 
wood, stone, or marble, esp. in the Ionic and 
Corinthian orders, each of the three surfaces 
which make up the architrave. (Cf. Facia.) 
z 5 * 3 > 8* Anat. A thin sheath of fibrous tissue 


FASCINE 

investing a musde or soma special tissue or 
organ ; an aponeurosis X788. 4. Anything re- 

sembling a band or stripe : a. Astron. The belt 
of a planet 1704; b. Concho l, A row of per- 
forations 1877 ; c. Bot. , Zool . , etc. A band of 
colour 175a; d. Her. ~ Fesse. 1880. 

Fascial (fse’/ui), tf .1 rare. 183a. [f. 
Fasces.] Of or pertaining to the (Roman) 
fasces. 

Fascial (fse-Jifil), a% [ad. Is. JbuciaHs ; see 
Fascia and al. J Anat. Of or pertaining to 
the fasciae ; aponeurotic. 

Fasciate (fse*Ji,et), a. [ad. late L ,fasciatus ) 
fasciare .] Bot « FASCIATED. 

Fasciate (le ji^it), v. 1658. [f. late L. 
fasciat- ppl. stem ; see prec.J To bind with or 
as with a fascia. 

Fasdated (fae*Ji,rit6d),///. a. 1715. [t. 
prec.] x. Bot., etc. Compressed or massed 
together 1811 +9. Of a roof : Coved on two 

opposite sides only 1715 8- Marked with 

bands or stripes 1759. 

Fasciation (fasi /i-Jan). 1650. [a. F. ; see 
Fascia and -ation.] x. The binding up of a 
limb, etc. , with bandages ; ta bandage -1658. 
9. The process of becoming fasdated ; also, 
fasciated condition (see KasCiated i) 1677. 

Fascicle (fse'sik’l). j6aa. [ad. "L.. fasciculus, 
dim. of fascis ; see Fasces.] x. A bunch, 
bundle. Now only in scientific use. b. Bot 
A number of leaves, flowers, roots, etc. grow- 
ing or occurring in a bunch, bundle, or tuft 
1794. c. Anat. A bundle of fibres, chiefly ap- 
plied to nerve structures 173& a. A part, 
number, instalment (of a printed work) 1647. 

Hence Fa*scicled ppl. a. [Bot.), growing 
in a f. 

Fascicular (f&srkidlii), a. 1656. [LFasci- 

CULUS + -AR.] ti- Belonging to a bundle. 
(Diets.) a. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
a Fascicle, as, f tissue, fibres 1805. Hence 
Fasci’cnlarly adv , 

Fasciculate (ffcsi-kirflA), a. 1794. [f. as 
prec. + -ate Arranged in a Fascicle; 
fascicle-like, So Fasci culated ppl . a. 

Fasciculation (ttfliki*/irjan). [See 
-ation.] The state ot being fasdculate ; that 
which is fasciculated. 

Fascicule (fae*sikifil). 1609. [a. F., ad. L. 
fasciculus.] tx. A handful. Evelyn. o» 
— Fascicle a. 1880. 8- * Fascicle 1 c. 

fasciculi te (fSsi'kiulait). 1893. [f. prec. 
+ -he.] Min. Tufted fibrous hornblende. 

|| Fasciculus (fasi kitfl^s). PI. - 1 L 1713. 

[L.. dim. of fascis; see Fasces.] i. Fas- 
cicle x ,* chiefly in scientific use. a. = Fascicle 
9. 1844. 

Fascinate (fsrsinrit), v. 1598. [f. L. 
fiscmat-, fascinarc, f. fascinum spell, witch- 
craft. J fi. trans. To affect by witchcraft ; to 
enchant, lay under a spell -1657. a. To cast a 
spell over by a look (said esp. of serpents); te 
render unable to move or resist 1641. Z*fig* 
To attract and hold the attention of by on irre- 
sistible influence 1651. 

x. To £ and cure stinking breaths 16*7. a. The 
serpent fascinates its prey, apparently by the power 
of its eyes 1845. 3. A wit that would f. sages Moors: 
The eye of the Ancient Mariner fascinated the 
wedding ruest Burton. Hence Fascinating PPL 
a, irresistibly attractive, charming Fa*OCinatuigiy 
adv. Fa*Bdnative a. tending to f. Fa*9dnator. 
Fascination (imsin/Kdn;. 1605. [ad. L. 
fascinationem ; see prec.J x. The casting of a 
spell ; sorcery, enchantment ; an instance oi 
this. Obs. exc. Hist. tb. The state of being 
under a spell -1767. 9. The action or faculty 

of fasti nating, as serpents are said to do 1790, 
3. Fascinating quality, irresistibly attractive in- 
fluence; an instance or mode of this 1697. 

s. The £ of the serpent on the bird held her mute 
and frozen Lytton. 3. That perilous £ which haunts 
the brow of precipices Hawthorne 

Faacine (fsesrn), sb. 1688. [a. F., ad. L. 
fascist a , f. fascis a bundle.] x. Mil. A long 
cylindrical faggot of brushwood or the like, 
firmly bound together, used in filling up ditches, 
constructing batteries, etc. Usu, in pi a. 
transf. in non-military uses 171a. 

a A largo Dike or Peer made of Fachines and 
Earth 1793. Comb. f.-d welling, a lacustrine habi- 
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tetfon supported on fascines. Hence FaacPne R to 
fill up with fascines. 

Fascist (fse'jist). 1991. [ad. It. fascists f. 
faseio group. J One of a body of Italian nation- 
alists organized in 1919 under Benito Musso- 
lini to oppose Bolshevism. Hence Fa*sciam, 
their principles and organization. 

FashffseJ), sb. Sc. and n. dial. 1794. ff. 
the vb. J Trouble, vexation ; bother. So 
Fa'shery (in same senses). 

Fash (faej), v. Chiefly Sc. and if. dial. 1533. 
[a. OF. faseker (F. f acker). J 1. trans. To 
trouble, vex. bother, weary. a. intr. for vtfl. 
To weary ; to bother oneself ; to take trouble 
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x. Never f. yoursel* wi* me.. but look to yoursel* 
Scott. 

Fashion (fae-Jan), sb. ME. [a. OF .fiagon, 
taxon (mod.F. fagon) : — L. /actionem ; see 
Faction sb.] tx. The action or process of 
making -1762. a. Make, build, shape; hence, 
appearance {arch.) ME. tb. Form as opp. to 
matter *1614. 3. A particular make, shape, 

cut, etc. ME. 4. Kind, sort. Now rare. 1562. 

3. Manner, mode, way {rare in pi.) ME. 6. 

Mode of action, behaviour, demeanour, air 
(now rare) ME. ; pi. actions, gestures, ways 
(now rare) 1569. t7. Outward action ; pre- 
tence -1816. 8. A current usage 1489; +in pi. 

often — * manners and customs ', ways -1721* 
9, Conventional usage in dress, mode of life, 
etc., esp . as observed in the upper circles of 
society; conformity to this. Often personified . 
1602. b. Fashionable people 1807. 

x. They judge the f. to be worth about 5 s. per ox. 
more Pefys. > a. The f. of his countenance was 
altered Luke ix. 39. 3. 1 do not like the f. of your 

garments Lear ill, vi. 84. 4 Phr. Inf. to \ of a sort 
to ( Merck. V. 1. ii. 33). 5. After guile another f. Da 
Fox. Phr. After, i« t a or tome ft not too welL 6. 
With such a grace, with such a f. Thackeray. 8. 
The mind stifl turns where shifting f. draws Goumm. 
Diesscd in country f. 1859. 9. The glasse of F. a and 
the mould of Forme II ami. 111. i. 161. 

Phra-scs. The f. a. The inode of dress, etiquette, 
style of speech, etc., adopted in society for the time 
being, b. The person or thing that is fashionable to 
admire or discuss. In, out of (the) f : in, out of, 
vogue t according or contrary to the customary rule. 
{Man, -woman) off. 1 fa- Of high quality, breeding, 
or repute, b. Novo, That moves in good society, ana 
conforms to its rules. 

Comb. : f. paper, a journal of the fashions or of 
fashionable life ; f. -piece (JVau/.), one of the * two 
Timbers which describe the breadth of the Ship at the 
Stern (Harris) 1 f.-plate, 4 a pictorial design snowing 
the prevailing style or new style of dress' (W.). 

Hence Fa*shioivleas a. without f. or shape. 
Fashion (fsejbn), v. ME. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 
F .fiigonner . ) x. trans. To give fashion or shape 
to; to form, mould, shape. Also with out. a. 
a. To frame, make (rare) 1549. +b. To contrive, 
manage 1604. t3- To change the fashion of; 

to transform -1753; +to counterfeit, pervert 
Shaks. 4. To accommodate, adapt to. Also 
reft, and intr. for refi. Now rare . 1526. 

1. Did not one 1 vs in the wombe Job xxxi. 15. A 
smith to f. bis steel into picks and awls Rogers. 
a. b. His going thence, which 1 will f. to fall out 
betweene twelue and one Oth. iv. ii. 34X 3. F. thy- 
self to Paul 159X Much Ado 1. iii. 31. 4. Doctrines 
fashioned to the varying hour Goldsm. 

Fashionable (fae'jonib’l). 1606. [f. 

Fashion v. and sb. + -able.] 

A. adj. +1. Capable of being fashioned, 

shaped, or moulded -1656. ta. Pertaining to 
the outward form ; merely formal -1616. 1*3. 

Of a good fashion or appearance ; stylish -1720. 

4. a. Of persons : Observant of or conforming 
to the fashion 1606. b. Of things : Conform- 
able to fashion ; in accordance with prevailing 
usage; current (now in depreciatory sense) 
1608. 5. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the world of fashion; patronized by people of 
fashion 2712. 

4. Like a f. Hoste, That slightly shakes liis parting 
Guest by th hand Tr. ff Cr. m. iii. 165. b. His. .attire 
more t. Fuller. $. In f. or political saloons Emerson. 

B. sb. A fashionable person. Usu. in pi. 
1800. 

Our fair fashionables 180a 

Hence F a*ahionablene»s, £ quality. Fashion- 
ably adv. in a f. manner. 

tFa*8hional a a. 1617. [f. Fashion sb. + 
-AL.J « Fashionable a. 2, 3. -1629. 
Fas hio ned (fse/and), ppl, a. Z577. [f. 
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Fashion sb.] Having a fashion of a specified 
kind, as old-Ji, etc. 

Fashioner (fae-lanar). 1548. [f. Fashion 
v.] One that fashions; esp, a tailor, costumier, 
modiste (now arch .), 

A f. of doublets Scott. 

Fashlonist (fas janist). x6i6. [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] z. A follower of the fashions. a. One 
who sets the fashions. Milman. 

Fa-shion-monger. 1599. [f. Fashion + 
Monger.] One who studies and follows the 
fashions. Hence tFaahion-monging ppl. a. 

Fashious (fse'jas), a. Sc. and n. dial. 1536. 
[ad. OF. fascheux (F. f&cheux), f. fascherlF. 
fdcher) to Fash.] Causing anxiety or trouble; 
tiresome, vexatious. 

Fassaite (fee’s*, ait). 1814. [f. Fassa (in the 
Tyrol) + -ite.] Min. ta. Foliated zeolite, 
b. A variety of pyroxene, containing a little 
alumina. 

Fast (fast), [Early ME. fasti , prob. a 
ON. fasta , f. OTeut. f is ft jo n to Fast. Cf. 
Fasten sb.] x. An act of fasting: a. as a 
religious observance, or as an expression of 
grief; b. in general ME; +c. Abstinence from 
mod; also personified -1795. 9 * A day or sea- 

son appointed for fasting ME. 

x. b. To break {one's) f: see Break r. C. Surfet 
Is the father of much f. Meat, for M. i. iL X30. ( a. 

The people of N ineueh . . proclaimed a f. Jonah iii. 5. 

Comb. : f.-day, a day to bo observed as a L ; 
•mass, Shrovetide. 

Fast (fast), sb.* [ME .test, a. ON .festr, f. 
festa to fasten, f. fastr Fast <j.] Naut. A 
rope, etc. by which a ship or boat is fastened to 
& wharf* 

Fast (fast), sb* 1836. [The adj. used 
absol. j That which is fast or fixed ; esp. shore 
or land ice. 

fFast,j/;. 4 [ad. Y. fasti, ad. L>.fastus.] Arro- 
gance, pompousness. H. Walpole. 

Fast (fast), a. [Com. Teut. : OE. fixes/ ; 
prob. repr. OTeut. +fastu cogn. w. Goth. 
fast an to keep, observe, guard, j 

I. Firm. x. Firmly fixed; not easily moved or 

shaken; settled, stable. Obs. or arch., exc. as 
in sense 4. b. Not easily turned aside, con- 
stant, steadfast Now only in f. foe (arch.), f. 
friend. OE. c. Of sleep : Deep, sound, un- 
broken. Obs. exc. dial. 1592. d. Of a colour: 
Permanent 1658. a. Firmly or closely knit 
together, compact, dense, solid. Obs. exc. dial. 
OE. f3. Strong; secure against attack or 
access. CL Fastness. -1633. 4. Firmly 

attached to something else; that cannot easily 
escape or be extricated; fixed to the spot lit. 
and fig. ME. b. Of a knot, band, etc. : Not 
easily loosed. Also fig. 1553. 5. Of a door, 

etc : Close shut, bolted, or locked ME. 6. 
Tenacious. Obs. exc. in f. hold of. -17 24. 

x. b. England must be the C frienn, or the deter- 
mined enemy, of France Burke. c. All this while 
in a most f. sleepe Macb % v. i. 9. Phr. I', aground, 
ashore, asleep \ fixed on the ground, the snore, in 
sleep. a. In close array and f. Scott. 4. F. in 
preson X535. F. with the gout Scott. Phr. To 
make fix toconnect or fix firmly) also absol. (Naut.). 
6. Roses Damask & Red are £ Flowers of their 
Smels Bacon. 

II. Rapid. [App. a sense developed first In 

the adv. f 1. Oi action, motion, etc. : Quick, 
swift Hence of an agent : Moving, or causing 
to move, rapidly. ME. b. Coming in quick 
succession. Shelley, c. Of a watch, etc. : 
Ahead of the true time 1840; also of scales: in- 
dicating more than the actual weight 1908. 9. 

Adapted to, or productive of, quick movement ; 
spec, in Cricket, Football, and Billiards 1857. 
3. Living too fast ; dissipated ; dissolute. Often 
applied to women in milder sense: Disregard- 
ful of restraint. Also transf. 1745. 

s. Idle Weeds are f. In growth Rich. HI, in. I. 103. 
A good f. bowler 18B6. a A f . lineof railway (mod.). 
The crounil (at a football match] was very 1. (mod.). 
3. All thef. men were anxious to make their acquaint- 
ance 1841. Lucknow is a f. place L. Oliphant. 

Comb, j f. -pulley, also in,/ 


Comb. : f. -pulley ,alM> in fi. and loose pulley, aeon, 
trivanre for disengaging and re-engaging machinery, 
consisting of two pulleys, one fixed on an axle, the 
otheT, having a hush, loosa so that the band convey- 
ing the motion may be shifted from one pulley to the 
other at pleasure ; f.-shot, in Mining, a shot that 
has discharged without disturbing the coaL 

Fa«t(fo«t),a<fo. [O E. fnttt OT«ut 
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f. fast*- Fast a.] z. In a fast manner, so as 
not to be moved or shaken ; lit. and fig. ; firmly, 
fixedly. 9. With firm grasp, attachment, 
or adhesion; tightly, securely, lit. and fig. OE. 
3. In a close-fitting manner ; so as to leave no 
opening ME. 4. Of proximity : Close, hard ; 
very near. Now only in fi. beside, f. by (arch, 
or poet.). ME. fg. Closely, at once -1782. 
6. Quickly, rapidly, swiftly ME. ; in quick 
succession 1591. 

x. Stand f. in the faith x Cor. xvi. 13. Phr. To 
sleep fast, i.e. soundly, a. F. binde, \. finde Merck. 
V. 11. v. 53. Phr. To stick f. : often fig to be non- 
plussed. 3. Substantial dores. Cross-barrd and bolted 
1. Milt. P.L. iv. 190. 4. F. by Hell Gate Milt. 

P. L. 11. 735. fi His health was breaking f. Tre- 
velyan. My thoughts come f. Shelley. Phr. To 
live f. : a. to expend quickly one’s vital energy) b. 
to live a dissipated life, 

fFast, v. 1 [OE. fmtan (rare) OTeut 
*fastjan, l. *fastu- Fast a. ] x. To make fast 
to something; to bind together. Also refi. and 
intr., for refi . -1665. a. To fix in something 
else; to fix firmly -1664. 3. To confirm (a 

covenant); to pledge (faith, etc.) -1470. 

Fast (lost), v.2 [Com. Teut. : OE. fas tan 
to make fast, observe, be strict : — OTeut. 
*fastlyan.] x. intr. To abstain from food, or 
to 'eat meagre ', either as a religious observance 
or as an expression of grief. 9. gen. To go 
without food (or drink). Const, from. Also 
transf. OE. +3. trans. To pass (time) fasting 
-x68i. 

x. W« f. by way ofpenitence J. H. Newman, fig. 
To f. from sinne Sir T. Herbert, a. Fasting he went 
to sleep, and fasting wak’d Milt. P. R. 11 984. Phr. 
Tof. against, upon (a person) ( Irish Anttq.)\ to sit 
without food or drink at the door of a debtor, or any 
persun who refused to satisfy a lawful demand. 

Fast and (tor) loose. 1557. a. An old 
cheating game played with a stick and a belt or 


string 1578. b. fig. Slippery or inconstant, as 


c. Shifti- 


in To play (at) fast and loose 1557. 
ness 1648. 

Fa*sten, sb. Obs. exc. in Comb. [OE. 
fxsten str. neut. ; — OTeut. type *fastunjo-tn, 1 . 
fast-ljan to Fast.] - Fast sb. 1 1, 2. 

Fasten (fo-s’n), v. \QE.fmstnian : — OTeut. 
*fasltnbjan, f. *fastu~ Fast «.] To make Fast. 
tx. trans. To make firm or stable; to confirm 
-1643. t a - To make firm or solid; to 
strengthen -1557; intr. to set -1730. t3- To 

make fast (in fetters). Also intr . -1632. 4, 
trans. To make fast to something else; to 
attach by a tie or bond. Also absol. or intr. 
ME. 5. To make fast, secure. Also t mir. 
ME. t6. To close (the hands, teeth) with a 
grip -1607. +7. To deliver effectively (a blow) 

-1697. 8 .fig. in senses 4, 5 : To fix (something) 
upon a person ME. o- intr * To fi on, upon ; 
ta. To obtain a firm hold upon; b. to seize on, 
lay hold of. ME. 

a. intr. Buildings, are taken with the Frost ..be. 
fore ever they have fasten'd Leoni. a. My wife and 

I , Fastned our seluea at eyther end tne mast Shako. 

3 Breeches fasten'd with Buttons 1696. To f. the 
door Fielding. Sit at the helm— f. this sheet Shel- 
ley. 7. Wee could never come once to f. a blow on 
him 1632. 8 If I can f.but one Cup vpon him Oth. 

II. iii. £0. The eyes of all .. wete fastened on him 
Luke iv. 90. Phr. To f. a quarrel upon. 

Fastener (foVnaj). if>a8. [f. prec.] I. 
One who or that which fastens X755. t®- 

slang. A warrant for arrest -1785. 

Fastening (fcrs’niij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. u 
prec.] x. The -action of Fasten v. ta. The 
condition of being fastened. Only in ME. 3. 
concr. That which fastens or makes secure ME. 

3. Sash Fastenings 1769. The fastening* of a cuirass 
1850. 

Fastens. 1616. Short for next. 
Fastens-een, -eve, even. Sc. and n. dial. 
ME. [f. OE fxstenes, genitive of fxsten FASTEN 
ib 4- Even, Eve.] The eve of or day before the 
fast (of Lent); Shrove-Tuesday. 

Faster (fo-stan. ME. [f. Fast v .] One 
who fasts or abstains from food. 

II Fasti (frrstai). 1611. [L., pi. of fastus 
(dies) a lawful day, a day on which the courts 
sat.] a. Rom. Anita. A calendar or calendars* 
indicating the lawful days for legal business, 
and also the festivals, games, anniversaries, 
etc., connected with each day of the year, lib 
transf. A chronological register of events. 
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FASTIDIOSITY 

Fastidlo-sity. [f. L. fastidiosus + -ity.] 
Fastidiousness. SwlTT. 

Fastidious (fifesti*dios), a. ME. [ad. L. 
fastidiosus, f. fastidium ; see -ous.l fi. That 
creates disgust -1734. t 9 « That feels disgust 

-1678; full of pride; disdainful -1796. 3. 

Easily disgusted, squeamish ; over-nice x6ia. 

s. F oily is . . f. to society Barrow, a. Proud youth 1 
t of the Tower world Young. 3, Af. age., and one 
•f false refinement Trench. Hence FastL'diouo-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Fastidium (fi&strdUfm). rare. 1734. [a. 
LJ Disgust; ennui. 

Fastigiate (fasti'd^/t), a. 166a. [f. L. 

fastigivm summit of a gablq, top. vertex + 
-ate a .] x. Sloping up to a point like a cone 
or pyramid; in Bot . having flowers or branches 
whose extremities form a cone-like outline, a. 
fa. Bot. Formerly (after F. fastigii) : Having 
a horizontal surface at the top. as in an*umbel 
or corymb -1794. b. Hence, of a zoophyte : 
-= CORYMBED X846. 

Fastigiate (fsesti’d^i^it), v. 1647. [f. as 
prec. +-ate *.] trans. To make pointed at the 
top like a gable; intr. to taper to a point. 
Hence Fasti* giated ppl. a. 4 roofed, narrowed 
up to the top’ (J.). 

+Fasti*gious, «. 1670. [f. next + -ous.] 
With gables \ fig. pretentious -1697. 
IlFastigium (faesti'dgi^m). 1677. [L.] 1. 
Apex, summit; in Arch . the ridge of a house. 
9. The gable end (of a roof) ; a pediment 1849. 
3. The acme of intensity (of a disease) 1876. 
Fasting (fcrstig), vbi. sb . ME. [if. Fast 
v. 2 J x. The action of Fast v 2 fa. A season 
of abstinence from food -1656. 3. attrib as 

in t-spittle, the saliva that is in the mouth 
before one’s fast is broken 146a Hence Fa*st- 
ng-day * Fast-day. 

Fastish (fcrstij), a 1854. [Sec -Ish.] 
Somewhat fast. 

Fa*8tland. 1883. [f. Fast a. + Land; after 
Ger. firsthand.! The mainland, as dist. from 
the islands ; the continent. 

Fastly (fa-stli), adv. arch. OE. [f. Fast 
a. +-ly*. Now repl. by Fast adv.] fi. 
»= Fast adv. -1817. 9. Rapidly; hence, readily. 
Now rare. ME. 

Fastness (fa*stn£s). OE. [f. as prec.] I. 
The quality or state of being Fast, in various 
senses, ta. Of style : Conciseness, pithiness. 
Ascham. +3. That which fastens or keeps 
fast -1676. 4. A place not easily forced ; a 

stronghold OE. 

4. They would rather tempt us to attempt them in 
their f. Cromwell. 

Fast UO US (l{e*stix/|3s) f a. Now rare. 1638. 
[ad. \*.fa%tuosus, f. fastus arrogance ; see -ous.] 
Haughty, arrogant, pretentious, ostentatious. 
Hence tFastno*alty, f. quality. Fa*stuoua-ly 
adv., -ness. 

■f-Fat (fart 'If sb.* [OIL fvt str. neut. OTeut. 
• fa tom. f. Teut. root */at- to hold, contain.] 1. 
A vessel ; esp. a large vessel for liquids -1755. 

3. A cask or barrel to contain dry things -1812. 

4. A measure of capacity -1706. 

1. In thy Fattes our Cares be drown'd Shaks. 

Fat (faet), a. and sb . 2 [OE./*// OTeut. 
*faitido -, pa. pple. ot*faitjan to fatten, t *faito~ 
adj. fat. J 

A. adj. I. i. Of an animal used for food : 
Fatted, ready to kill. 9. In well-fed condition, 
plump; well supplied with fat; In bad sense, 
corpulent, obese. Also jig. OE. 3. trans f 
Of things : Thick, full-bodied ; spec . of printing 
types ME. 

I. A feste of fatte bestes Wyclif Ism. xxv. 6. a. A 
f. baby 1864. So f. a man one rarely sees 1856, 
% F. Letter is a letter with a broad stem 1841. 

H. x. Containing much fat; greasy, oily, 
unctuous OE. Of wood, etc. : Resinous ( U.S .) 
1831. Of coal: Bituminous 1883. a. Of mould, 
clay, etc.: Containing much plastic matter; 
sticky. Of limestone : Pure. 150a. 3* Of 

fluids t Charged with solid or extraneous par- 
ticles ME. 

z. Cloid with F. Meate Shako. F. Amber Dryden. 
a. A f. Earth full of Allom Msxon. 3. F. standing 
water 1587. A f. mist 1659. F. ale Scott. 

III. x. Yielding rich returns ME. 9. Well 
supplied with what is needful or desirable 1303. 
1. The broad f. fields of Kent 1851. A C Lawsuit 
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1854. F. Jobs, livings (mod.). a. In a f. past! 
Eeek. xxxiv, 14. A f. Clt 1764. Phr. F. wt 
(Typog.). work especially paying to the compositor 
who works by the piece. F. page : one having many 
blanks. A f. lot (colloq.) : a great deal (often iron.). 

IV. Like a fat animal ; slow-witted, inert, 
self-complacent ic88. 

Make the heart of this people f. Isa. vi. xo. 

Comb. 1 f.-blrd, (a) the Pectoral Sandpiper (CI.S.)j 
(b) the Guacharoi -trained (sense I. a or IV); 
-headed a., having a f. head! dull, stupid} -lute, 
a mixture or pipeclay and linseed oil for filling joints. 

Hence Fa’tly ado. tgreasily; largely} clumsily. 
Fa'ttiah a. somewhat C: fsomewhat greasy. 

B. sb. 2 x. The adj. used absol . The fat part 
of any thing ME. b. transj. The richest part of 
anything. Hence, Plenty, superabundance. 
Obs. exc. in Thef. of ihe land. 1570. 9. a. 

The oily concrete substance of which the fat 
parts of animal bodies are chiefly composed. 
Often specialized as beef-, mutton -, etc./. b. 
Chem . Any of a class of organic compounds of 
which animal fat is the type. 1539. 3* Corpu- 
lence, obesity 1726. 4. In various trades, etc., 

applied to especially paying kinds of work 
1700. 

4. Fat among printers means void spaces Grose. 
A piece of ‘fat* (that is, a good piece of exclusive 
news) 1890, Phr. ( A //) thef is in the fire : in early 
use, the design has irremediably failed} now used 
when something has been said or done which is sure 
to provoke an explosion of anger. 

Fat (faet), v. [OE. fxttian , f. fxtt Fat a .] 
ti. trans. As tr. Heb. dishshen : To anoint (the 
head); to load (an altar) with fat -1698. a. 
intr. To become fat. Msofig. ME. 3. trans. 
To make fat, fatten; to fertilize (the soil) ME. 

a. The hogs which have been fatting 1704. 3. 

Numbers of black cattle aro fatted here Gray. This 
..fatted the sheep 1829. Which with the ashes left 
after the burning fatteth the ground Gage. 

Fatal (f/i'tftl), a. ME. [ad. L. fatalis , f. 
fatum Fate. Cf. F. fatal ,] +1. Allotted or 
decreed by fate; destined, fated -1713. ta. 
Doomed to -1668. 8. Of the nature of fate; 

inevitable, necessary 1605. 4. Concerned or 

dealing with destiny ME.; tprophetic -1635; 
tominous -1658. 5. Fateful ME. 6. Deadly, 

destructive, ruinous. Const, to. 15x4. 7. 

Hence, in a weakened /tense : Disastrous, 
gravely mischievous 1681. 

3. Nature is a blind and f. Agent 1663. 4 The 

Parcs (or fatall Goddesses) are three 1624. The f. 
thread of life 1704. 3. The f. spot Scott. 6. A f. 

instrument Goldsm. ( stroke Cowper, disease 1803, 
err-or-H. SrxNCER, accident (mod.). 7. Wars had also a 
f. influence on population 1794. Hence Fa* tally adv. 

Fatalism (tfi-taliz’m). 167a [f. -ism. 

Cf. F. fatalisme .] 1. The doctrine that all 
things are determined or arbitrarily decreed 
by fate. (In early use not distinguished from 
‘ necessitarianism ’.) 9. Submission to the 

decree of fate 1734. 

Fatalist (fatalist). 1650. [f. as prec. + 

-1ST. Cf. ¥. fatalists.] x. One who holds the 
doctrine of fatalism. 9 . One whose conduct is 
regulated by fatalism 1734. 3. attrib . or adj.~ 

next 1843. 

Fatalistic (frUSli-stik), a . 1839. [f, prec. 
+-IC.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature ol 
fatalism. 

Fatality (fAse’lfti). 1490. [ad. F. fatality 
ad. late L. fatalitatem , f. fatalis ; see -ity.] x. 
The condition of being predetermined by or 
subject to fate or destiny; the agency of fate or 
necessity ; also fig. 1631. b. That which a per- 
son or thing is fated to 1589. a. Predestined 
liability to disaster 1654. 3* Fatalness ; a fatal 

influence 1490. 4. A calamity 1648; a disaster 

resulting in death 1840. 

1. The blind impulses of F. and Fortune Bentley. 
s. The f. attending an accursed house Symonds. _ 3. 
The insidious f. of hot countrirg Kane. 4. Fatalities 
to whicn the human race is liable 1815. 

Fatalness (fri-t&ln*s). 1651. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] 1. 'Invincible necessity' (J. and mod. 
Diets.), a. Disastrous nature; deadly quality. 
|| Fata Morgana (ffcta 18x8. 

[llfatan. fairy; Morgana, sxsxtrof thelegendary 
Arthur, app. located iu Calabria by Norman 
settlers.] A kind of mirage most frequently 
seen in the Strait of Messina, attributed for- 
merly to fairy agency. Als ofig. 

attrib. Cloud mountain*, and (atamorgana cities 
Carlyle. 
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Fate ((Fit), sb. ME. [ad. L,. fatum lit * that 
which has been spoken', pa. pple. neut. of 
lari . The L. sense was, primarily, a sentence 
of the gods («■ Gr. Oituparov)', subseq., 'lot* 
or 'portion* (—Gr. fioipa), and hence as in 
sense x. See also Fay .1 1. The principle, 
power, or agency by which events are unalter- 
ably predetermined from eternity. Often per- 
sonified. 9. My t ho l . a. The goddess of Fate ; 
in Homer M otpa. b. pi. In Gr. and Rom. 
mythol., the three goddesses, Clotho, Lachesis, 
and Atropos, supposed to determine the course 
of human life (Gr. Mutpai, L. Parcse , Fata) 
1590* 8- That which is fated to happen; in pL 

Predestined events 1667. b. An oracle. Mrs. 
Browning. 4. What will become of, or has 
become of (a person or thing) ; ultimate condi- 
tion, destiny 1768. b. Death, destruction, ruin 
ME. c. An instrument of death or destruction 
(poet.) 1700. 

1. F. was something that even the gods often en- 
deavoured. .to resist Pkiksti.ky. a. We three Sat 
muffled like the Fates Tennyson. 3. What 1 will is 
F. So spake th* Almightie Milt. He deserves a 
better f. 1668. 4. Anxiety for the f. of the Edystone 

Smeaton. The f. of a minister who.. had thwarted 
the popular will Froudr. Phr. To decide, fix, seal 
one's f. c. Hissing fly the feather'd fates Top*. 

Fated (f?i*ted), ppl. a. 1601. [f. prec. sb.] 
x. Appointed by fate X715. 9. Doomed to 

destruction 1817. 8. Fateful. Shaks. 4. 

Guided or driven on by fate x8ox. If 5. Of 
armour : Made proof by spells. Dryden. 

a. Cavalry . . were fast approaching the t city 
Macaulay, 

Fateful (fitful), a. 1715. [f. as prec. + 

-FUL.1 x. Prophetic of destiny. 9. Fraught 
with destiny; decisive 1800. 3. Controlled as 

if by fate 1876. 4. — Fatal 6. 1764. 5. Of 

eventful history 1886. 

x. That £ Hebrew Prophecy Carlyle. a. Each 
minute seemed f. to her 1861. 4. The soldier's f. 

steel 1808. Hence Fa’tefuMy ado., -ness. 

Fat-faced, a. 1639. [f. Fat a. + Face.] 
Having a fat face ; spec, in Printing, as /a/- 
faced Egyptian. 

Fat-head. 1842. [f. Fat a. + Head.] L 
A stupid dolt. 9. a. A lab: old fish. Semicos- 
s yphus or Fimelometopon pule her . b. The Black- 
headed Minnow, Pimephales promelas. 

Fat-hen (/art 1 hem). 1795. A name for 
certain plants of the Goosefoot tribe. Chenopo* 
dium Bonus-IIenncus and Atriplex patulcu 


L. pater, etc.] 1. One who has begotten a 
child, a male parent, the nearest male ancestor. 
Also fig. and transf. 9. A male ancestor 
more remote than a parent, esp. the founder of 
a race or family, a progenitor. 1 n pi. ancestors. 
Also loosely for 'a man of old ', ' a patriarch \ 
OE, 3. One who institutes, originates, calls 
into being; a designer, framer, originator. 
Also, the first or a distinguished example of (an 
immaterial thing). ME. 4. One who performs 
the offices of a father by protecting care, etc. ; 
one to whom filial reverence and obedience are 
due OE, 5. cl Applied to God, expressing 
His relation to Jesus, to mankind in general, or 
to Christians (as His children by regeneration 
or adoption) OE, b. Theol. TheF. : the First 
Person of the Trinity OE. 6. Eccles. a. A con- 

fessor or spiritual director ME. b. A priest; a 
superior of a monastic house 1571. c. Applied 
to bishops 1508. d. The Holy P . : the Pope ME- 
e. Prefixed to the name of a priest. Also abbrev. 
(chiefly in R.C. use) F., Fr. 1529. 7. A re- 

spectful title given to an old man ; also in per- 
sonifications, as F, Christmas , F. Thames, F. 
Time (cf. Time sb. III. a) 1559. 8. The oldest 
member of a society, etc. 1705; the leading in- 
dividual of a number x6oo. 9. pi. The leading 
men or elders of a city or an assembly 1590. 

*• Hi* Fathers own Son 167a fig. Thy wish was 
F. (Harry) to that thought a Hen. IV. 1, i. 8L The 
child is \. of the man Wordsw. a One man alone, 
the f. of us all, Drew not his life from woman Cowrsa. 
Phr. To be gathered to or sleep with one's fathers. 
3* Abraham the f. of fayth Eobm. The F. of Lies 
himself (cf, John viii. 44) 1826. 


44 ) ‘Safi* Plato as the f. of 

Phr, F. of Cighte, etc. : God. 

The Fathers (of the Church) 1 the early Christian 
Fathers (U.S.)i the framers of the 


Idealism Jowbtt, 
The Fathers 
writers. The 


B(Gw. KMn), » (Fr. peu). fi (Ger. Mwller). ii (Fr.dwne). 9 (c*rl). e (e«) (time), i (?) (win), f (Ft. lain). $ (f»r, bn>, Mirth). 
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flonstitution. 4. A. 7 . of the Cotnmon-weale s Hen. 
VI, iu. i. 98. I will be a f. to thee Massinger. 6. 
a. Penance* f n will I none Scott, b. A F. of a Con* 
vent Addison. 7. In vain on f. Thames she calls for 
aid For. 8. TbeJP. of the City Hrarne. The F. 
of Waters JoHNeoN. 9, The fathers of the council 
Gibbon. 

Comb, t f-duat ■ Pollen i -general, the chief of 
the Society of Jesus 1 t-queller, a parricide. 
Father (fa’tfai), v. ME, [f. prec. sb.] 
tram. To be or become the father of; to beget 
Also Jig, 1483. a. To appear or acknowledge 
oneself as the father (or* hence* as the author) 
of; to adopt* take the responsibility of ME. 
8. To act as a father to* look after 1577. 4. 

To provide with a father* to fix the paternity 
of on or upon . Also fig. 1543, 
infs, & Ba* 


tase things Syre Bace 
* Ten 


1. Cowards £ Cowards, 

Shaks. fig. Shall Error . . still f. Truth Tennyson. 
a Men of wit, Who often father'd what he writ Swift. 
4. The Lady fathers her selfe Shaks. fig, Thissaiying 
• .is fathered on Socrates Udall. 

Phr. To /. (a thing) upon (something else): to trace 
tofsomething) as a source or origin. 

Fatherhood (fa*tfai,hud) ; also +-head. 
ME. [f. Father sb.+ -hood, -head.] x. The 
relation of a father to a child; paternity. Also 
fig. ta. Authority of or as of a father -1690. 
+ 3 . The personality of a father, as a form of 
address -1683. 

Father-in-law (fa*Carinlj 5 ). ME. [App. in 
law * in Canon law.] 1. The father of one's 
husband or wife. a. Stepfather. (A mis- 
use.) 155a. g. as t /b. Fielding. 

a Gerard. .called to hym his father in law, his 
wyfes f. Lol Bkhnerb. 

tFa*therkin. [OK fader cyn , f. fader 
genitive + cyn Kin.] Descent by the father’s 
side -1556. 

Fatherland (ia-fojl&nd). 1623. [f. Father 
sb. + Land.] i. The land of one's birth. a. 
The land of one's fathers; mother-country 
xBaa. 

1. The F. t now usually « Germany. 

Fa'ther-la^sher. 1674. The name of two 
species of sea-fish* Coitus bubalis and scorpius 
Fatherless (fa-«ojl6s) f fl. ME. [See -less.] 
1. Having no father, a. Of a book, etc. : With- 
out a known author i6xx. 
r. A father of the £ Ps. lxvifi. 5. a. F. essays 1803. 

Fatherlike (fi-ffwlaik). ME. [See -like.] 
A. adj. 1. fLike one’s father -1614. a. Like 
a father; fatherly 1570. B. adv. In a fatherly 
manner, as a father 1604. 

Father-long-legs. 1796. « Daddy-long- 
legs. 

Fatherly (fa foili), a. [OE. fader lie, , £ 
feeder ± -lie \ see -LY 1 .] fi. Paternal -1633; 
ancestral; also, venerable -1634. a. Resem- 
bling a father 1577. 8- Such as is proper in 

or from a father ME. 

v. With my fatherlie blessing Jas. I. Hence 
Farther liness. So Fa*therly adv. in a £ manner 
Fathership (failajtjip). 1583. [See - ship.] 
The position of a father; paternity* fatherhood. 
Fathom (fwtfom), sb. f OK fatJm str. rnasc. 
(also fern.) : — OTeut. *fafmox, f. Teut. root 
ffP~* f a ) m : — pre-Teut pet-, pot-, whence also 
Gr. mrdvvwai to spread out.] +1. In pi. The 
embracing arms (OK only) ; \fig. grasp, power 
-163a. a. ta. A stretching of the arms in a 
straight line to their full length >1785. b .fig. 
Breadth of comprehension, grasp; ability (arch.) 
1604. a- A measure of length ; -fa. A Cubit 
-ME.; b. The length of the outstretched arms; 
hence, 6 feet; now chiefly used in taking sound- 
ings OK 4. In Mining , 6 feet square by the 

whole thickness of the vein 1778. 5. A quantity 
of wood 6 ft. square in section 1577, 
a. b. Another of hi* Fadome, they haue none Oik, 

L i 153. 3. b. Full fadom flue thy Father lies Shaks. 
Fathom (fe-8»ro), r. [OE. fictmtan, f. 
fult.) as prec.] 1. irons . To encircle (and* 
hence, to measure) with extended arms. Also 
transf and fig. ME. a. To measure with a 

fathom-line; to sound; also fig. 1613. b. To 
get to the bottom of, thoroughly understand 
1635. 8* i*tr. To take soundings {lit. and fig.) 

t. Stocks of Vines . . aa big in bulk as two men can 


lo £ Mad, D’Axbuy. 
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Hence Fa*thomable a. F&'thomer. one who 
fathoms 1 an instrument for taking soundings. 

Fathomless (fse’fomlfis), a. 1606. [£ prec. 
+ -less.] z. That cannot be measured or 
fathomed. 9 . fig. That cannot be penetrated; 
incomprehensible 1645. 

a F. and unquiet deeps Milt. a The £ mystery 
of the universe 1B83. Hence F&*thomlessly adv. 
Fatidic, -al (foiti'dik, -& 1 ), a . 1607. p* L. 
fatidicus, f. fait- comb. f. Jaturn Fate +die- 
wk. root or dieert ( + al). J Of or concerned 
with predicting fates; giftkl with the power of 
propliecyj prophetic. 

The Ancients write of some Trees* that they are 
Fatidical Howell. Hence Fati*dically adv. 
Fa-tigable* Fati*gnable* a. 1608. [a. OF. 
fati gable, ad, L. fatigabilis , f. fatigareT) Ca- 
pable of being fatigued; easily tired, Hence 
Faiigableness* Fati'guablcnesa. 

+F a*tigate, pa. ppu. 1471. [ad. L. fali- 
gatus. J Fatigued -1607. 

His doubled Spirit Requickened what in flesh was f. 
Cor . 11. ii. 1 71. 

+Fa*tigate, v . 1535. [f. L . fatigat- , fati- 

gare .] To Fatigue -1749. Hence Fatiga*- 
tlon* the action of fatiguing; weariness. 
Fatigue (fttrg), sb. 1669. [a. F., £ fati- 
guer\ see next.] x. Weariness resulting from 
bodily or mental exertion 1719. a. transf The 
condition of weakness in metals caused by re- 
peated blows or continued strain 1854. 8- That 

which causes weariness; labour, toil 1669. 4. 

The extra-professional duties of a soldier 1776, 
b. Short for f. -party 1876. 

1. Extremities of famine and £ Prescott. 3. The 
fatigues of the election are over Burke. 

Comb, x f.-call* the call to f.-duty 1 -dress* the dress 
worn on f.-duty » -duty =* Fatioue sb. 41 -party* a 
party of soldiers on f.-duty. 

Hence Fati'gueleBS a. Fati'gueaomea. we&ri- 


Fatigue (fot/’g), V. 1693. [ad. F .faiiguer, 
ad. L. fat ig are, f. stem *fati- (in ad-Jatim 
enough], prob. meaning 'yawning 1 ; cf. Fati- 
scknt.j 1. irons. * To tire, weary; to harass 
with toil ; to exhaust with labour ' (J.). 3. To 

weaken by straining 1794. 

Fatfloquent (fciti-IdkwJnt), 0. 1656. [f. L. 

fati- comb. f. fatum Fate + loquentem ; after 
L. fatiloquus,\ Declaring fate; prophetic. 
So tFati'loquency (rare). tFati'loquist* a 
fortune-teller. 

Fatlscent (feti-sent), a. 1807. [ad. 'L.fati- 
scentem, fatiserre, f. fati - yawning (see Fatigue 
v.).l Having chinks or clefts; cracked. Hence 
Fati'scence \Gcol.), the condition of being f. 

Fatling (fortliq), sb. 1536. [f. Fatp.+ 
-ling; cf. nurseling .] A calf, lamb, or other 
young animal fatted for slaughter. 

Fatling (faetliij), a. [dim. of Fat 0.* after 
prec.] Small and fat. Tennyson. 

Fatness (fse-tn6s). OE. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
1. The quality or state of being fat; fullness of 
flesh, corpulence. tOf a tree : Oiliness, juici- 
ness. Of soil: Unctuous nature; hence fer- 
tility. fa. That which makes fertile -1738. 
+ 3 - Conor . Fat -1697. f4* The richest or best 

pari of anything -1665. 

s. God giue thee the dew of beauen, and the fat- 
nesse of the earth Gen. xxvii, 38. a. Thy paths drop 
fatnesse /V.lxv. iz, 4. Cities, which, .devoured the 
f. of the whole Kingdom 1644. 

Fatted (farted),///, a. arch. 155a. [pa. 
pple. of Fat v.] Made or grown fat, fattened. 
Now only in to kill the f. calf, after Luke xv. 
Fatten (fe-t’n), v. 155a. [f. Fat 0. + 
en*.] x. t rans. To make fat or plump; usu- 
ally, to make fit to kill. Also transf and fig. 
a. intr.JTo become fat ; also fig. 1638 3. 

il); to fertili 
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1. K. ink <879, e. A F. tumour lea MS of soft 
yellow fat, generally enclosed in r ., thin fibrous 
capsule Syd. See. Lex. 3. F. degeneration , that con- 
dition in which a part or the whole of any tissue or 
organ aa replaced by fat Syd. Soc. Lex. F. heart or 
kidney « £ degeneration of the heart or kidney. 

Phrases. F. oil fixed oil. F. addr 9 a group of 
acids extracted from fats and fixed oila in saponifica- 
tion. F. acid series ■* acetic series of acids. - 
Hence Fa'ttily adv., only in fdttily-deiensratsd 
Fa'tttnesa* £ condition or quality. 
fFa'taate, fpl. Ct. [ad . L. fatuatus, faiuart , 
f. fa tv us.) Kendered fatuous. B. Jons. 

Fatuitoua (i&tiwitns), 0. 1734. if. L. fa 
tui tas + -ous. ] Characterised by fatuity. 
Fatuity (fatuHti). 1538. [ad. F. fatuiti, 
ad. L. fatultatem , £ faiuus. J 1. Folly, Now 
chiefly : Idiotic follv; mental blindness caused 
by infatuation. Also, that whioh is fatuous 

a. Idiocy, dementia. Now rare. x6sx. 

1. O strange f. of youth Thackeray, var. Fa*tulnm 
(in sense a). 

Fatuous (fae tijSas), a. 1608. [f. L .fa turn 
+ -ous. J x. Foolish, vacantly silly, stupid, 
besotted 1633. 3. That is imbecile ; idiotic. 

Now rare cxc. in Sc. Law . 1773. t3* In L. 

sense : Insipid, vapid -1634. 

1. F, commonplaces Morley, disregard for intellect 
1878. Phr. F.firei = Ignis Fatuus. So f light . 
vapour , etc. Hence Fa*tuoue-ly adv., -neaa. 
Fat-witted, a. 1596. [f. Fat 0. + Wit.] 
Dull, slow, thick-headed. 

Faubourg (flbur). [late ME. faubourg , 
fabo[u\r , a. F« faubourg. Now usu. semi 
anglicized as fa**bQ»r. -bQ»Jg. ] A portion of a 
town or city lying outside the gates, a suburb. 
(In Paris still applied to parts of the city now 
included within the walls.) 

Faucal (fj 5 *k&l). 1864. [f. next a- -al.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the fauces or 
throat. Applied chiefly to certain deqs guttural 
sounds, esp. in the Semitic languages. 

B. sb. A faucal sound 1883. 

|| Fauces (fg’s/z), sb.pl. 1541. [L.J 1. Anat 
The cavity at the back of the mouth, from 
which the larynx and the pharynx open out 

b. Bot. The throat of a calyx, corollA, etc. 1840. 
3. Conch. That portion of the chamber of a 
shell which can be seen from the aperture. 

Hence Fair dal a. of, pertaining to, or pro- 
ceeding from, the l 

Faucet ME. [a. F .fausset (in 

sense 1); etym. unkn. J ti. A peg or spigot to 
stop the vent-hole in a cask or in a tap; a vent- 
peg -1741. 3. A tap for drawing liquor from 

a barrel, etc. Now dial, and U.S . ME. fb. 
A tapster. B. Jons. 8- U S . * The enlarged 
end of a pipe to receive the spigot end of the 
next section * (Knight). 

tFau-cet, Fau-set, sb* 1684. [Corrupt i. 
Facet.] — Facet. Also used of a faceted 
stone. — 17 X 3 . 

Faucftia (fpsaWU) 1875. [f. Fauces-** 
■itis.] Path . Inflammation of the fauces. 
+Fau*feI(I. 1594. [a. Arab.] - Areca 
-$693* 

Faugh (f$). intery . X543. An cxclam. of 
abhorrence or disgust 
Fough* he smells all lamp-oylo B. Tons. 

Fauld* Sc. and dial. f. Fold* 

Fattld (ffld). 1874. [f-prec.] Min. 

1 The tymp-arch or working arch of a furnace * 
(Knight). * 

Fault (fjlt, fpl t)* sb. [ME .fault/), a. OF. 
faute (also faut) pop. L. * fallita a failing, 

' * situs, ] 


trans. To enrich (the soil); to fertilize Also 
transf. and Jig. 1563. 

1. To f. turkeys . . give them mashed potatoes [etc.] 
Soyxr. *. fig. Persons^who f. on the calamities of 
their country Hume. 3. Theriver Nilus, whose over- 
flowings doe marveylously f. the earth Fulke. Hence 
Fa*ttener, ooe who or that which fattens. 

Fattrels (fae*trtlz), sb. pi. Sc. [ad. F./0- 
traille trash.] Ribbon-ends. Burns. 

Fatty (fteti), 0. MK [f. Fat + -v 1 .J i. 
Resembling, or of the nature of, fat, oleaginous* 
greasy. a. Consisting of or containing fat 
16x5. 8* Marked by morbid deposition of fat 
1866. 


-1587. 8 - A imperfection. (In Morals , 

something less serious than a vice. ) MK f4. 
A flaw, crack ; Mil. a gap in the ranks -1698. 
3. Something wrongly done: a. A misdeed, 
trangression, offence ME.; b. A slip* error, 
mistake 2533. 6. spec, in Tennis and Packets. 

A stroke which fails to make the ball fall with- 
in the prescribed limits 1599. 7. Responsibility 
for an untoward occurrence; also, the defect in 
things, conditions, etc., to which such an occur- 
rence is attributable ME. 8. Hunting. Loss 
of scent; a check caused by this 1599, b .fig. 
Atf : at a loss 1833. o* Geol., etc. A break 
in continuity of the strata or vein. In coal- 
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ttHl rendered worthless by its condition in the 
seams, as slatc-fi, dirt-/., etc. x88i. xo. Telcgr, 
An imperfect Insulation ; a leakage 1863. 

a. Pbr. Without/, (■ F. tans /ante) 1 without fail. 
3. Great men too often have greater faults than little 
men can find room for Lamdor. An essential f. of the 
Pythagorean theory 1884. Phr. To af {qualifying 
•n*dj,)i so much so that it becomes a f. 1 excessively. 
With till faults (occas. abbrev. ' A.F.*)i with all 
defects, i. t. the seller will not make them good. 4. 
John tv. 0 . 33 5. a. The f. of telling a lie Jownr. 

o> A f. in the deduction Watts. 7. Lay the f. on me 
Da Fob. Phr. To be inf 1 to be to blameu Voice* 
less through the f. of birth Tennyson. 8. Bad hounds 
never hit off af. ( = recover a lost scent) themselves 
Fielding. The wisest antiquarians were at £ 1886. 

Phrases. To find {a) f . : to discover or perceive a f. 
(senses 3—^) in a person or thing. Hence, idiomatic- 
ally, To find/, {with, *at) 1 to express dissatisfaction 
(with), censure. 

Comb. * f.- finder sb.% f.-reader, one who can 
trace the correspondence of strata interrupted by a f. t 
•rocky -stuff, the fragmentary rock, formed into a 
bolt or wall-liko mass, which marks the line of frac- 
ture 1 -Blip, the smooth surface of the fractuted rocks 
in some types of faults. 

Fault (fglt, fplt), v. ME. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 
OF. fauter.} ti. intr. To be wanting or 
absent -1535. ta. To be lacking in -1606. 
t 3 - tram To stand in need of -1475. fg. intr. 
To come short of a standard; to make default, 
fail -1677. 5. intr. To do or go wrong; hence, 

sometimes, to sin. Obs. exc. arch. ME. t6. 
To make a mistake, err, blunder -1705. 7. 

tram To find fault with, to blame or censure 
(rare) 1559; to impugn or mark as faulty 
(rare) 1585. 8. Hunting. To put (a hound) at 

fault; to throw off the scent (rare) 1873. 9. 

Geol., etc. To cause a fault in, dislocate (chiefly 
pass.) 1849. 

He faulted in common civilitie Holland. 5. Had 
I died for thee 1 had faulted more Browning, o. Phr. 
Tof. down or through 1 to cause a fault by driving 
(part of a stratum) through (another). 

+Fau*lter. 1535. ff. prec.] One who com- 
mits a fault -1840. 

Faultful (fg-lt-jfp’ltful), a. 1591. [f. Fault 
sb. +-FUL. I Faulty, culpable. Hence FauTt- 
fiilly adv. 

Faulting (f§Tt- f fp-ltitj), vbl. sb. 1450. [f. 
Fault v . .1 +1 . The action of Fault v. -1679 
a. Geol. Dislocation of strata; an instance of 
this 1849. 

Faultless (f?lt-, fp-ltUs), a. ME. [f. 
Fault sb, + -lkss.J 1. Without defect, a. 
That has committed no fault 1513; transf,' not 
caused by any fault -175a. 

l Af piece Pore. The f- model of a ruler Frer- 
han. a. For our sinnes he faultleise suffered paine 
Fairfax, b. F. pardon , a pardon for an allied 
offence never committed. Hence FauTtlesa-ly 
adv., -neas. 

Faulty (ffi’lti, fy lti), a . ME. [f. as prec. 
♦ -Y 1 .] x. Containing faults; defective, imper- 
fect, unsound. a. Of persons, eta : Having 
imperfections; apt to come short of duty 1574. 
ta- That has committed a fault; also, that is 
m fault or to blame >1614. 4. Of the nature of 
a fault; censurable 1548. 

s. He [the colt) came of a f. Mare Drydsn. A f. 
digestion Berkeley, a. F. morals Richardson. 4. 
AT. habit of mind Goulburn. 

Hence Faultily adv., Fandtlness. 

Faun (f$n). ME. [ad. L. Fatuous, a god 
or demigod worshipped by shepherds and 
farmers — Gr. Pan ; also in pi , .fauni (Chaucer's 
fauny ). j Myth. One of a class of rural deities; 
represented as men with horns and the tail of a 
goat, and, later, with goats’ legs, and lustful, 
like the Satyrs. 

The rcelingF., the sensual feast Tennyson. 

Fauna (fj-ni). PI.-®; also -as. X77 x * 
l mod. L. ; an application of the name of Fauna, 
sister of Faunas (see prec.). CL Flora .] 1. 

A collective name for the animals or animal life 
of any particular region or epoch, n. A treatise 
upon tnese animals 1885. 

s. The £ of tropics! America 1846. The carboni- 
ferous f. 1851. Hence Fauna! a. of or pertaining to 
the f. of a country. Fau*niet, one who studies or 
treats of the f. of a district. FaunPatftc, -ad, a. of 
or pertaining to a faunistt hence, relating to a f. 
Fauno-logy, that branch of soology which treats of 
the geographical distribution of animals# hence, 
Faunolo*gical *. 

Faurd, Sc. pronuna of favoured. as in 
well f. 


Fauae, Sc. and dlaL f. Falsi a. 
Fauree-house. Sc. [f. prec. + House.] A 
hollow made in a corn-stack, with an opening 
on the most windy side, for the purpose of 
drying the com. Burns. 

Fau-sen. 1547. A kind of eel ; variously 
applied. Now dial. 

Faussebraie, -braye (foS|br£). 1489. [a. 
F., f. fausse fern, of faux + braie; see Brayr.] 
Fortif. An artificial mound J or wall thrown up 
in front of the main rampart. In early use, a 
covered way. 

Fauterer (fs twj). 166a. [f. fautor for 
Fautor.] » Fautor. 

tlFauteuil (fdt 8 y). X744. [a. F., f. OF. 

jfaudeteuil, faldestoel ; see Faldstool.] An 
arm-chair, b. pop. (fd»»*til). A seat in a theatre, 
omnibus, etc. designed to resemble an arm- 
chair X90X. 

Fautor (fp't&z, -ai). ME [ad. Y ./auteur, 
ad. L. fautor, f. favere to favour.] 1. A par- 
tisan, abettor, fa. A patron -1691. 

1. ApologUts and fautors of tyranny Austin. So 
fFau’tress, fFautrix, a female f. 

IlFauvette (fovet). 1797- [F., f. fauve 

fallow.] A warbler, esp. the garden warbler. 
fjFaux (f$ks). rare. i8a8. [Assumed nom. 
sing, to L. fauces .] — FAUCES. 

||Faux pas (fe ( pfi). 1676. [F.] A false step 
(fig.) ; a slip, a trip ; esp. a woman's lapse from 
virtue. 

fFava’ginous, a. 1658. [f. L .fames honey- 
comb.] Resembling a honeycomb -1686. 
fFa-vcl. ME [a. OYjfauvel, i. fauve fallow, 
a. Teut. *falwo-; see Fallow a. 1 } 

A. adj. Of a horse : — Fallow <x. 1 X489. 

I B. sb. x. As theproper name of a horse. Only 
ME. a. The fallow horse proverbial as the 
type of cunning or duplicity. Only in To curry 
F. : see Curry v. 3. Hence, a personification 
of duplicity -1576. 

IlFavella (fevedsi). PI. «®. 1857. [mod.L. ; 
prob. an incorrect dim. of L. faba bean, infl. 
by F. five.} Bot. See quot. 

F a form of the conceptacular fruit of florideous 
Algae in which the spores are collected into spherical 
masses which lie on the outer surface of the frond 
Syd. Soc, Lex. Hence Favelli'dium, a com- 
pound f. 

Faveolate (fcvfahnO, a. 1866. [f. mod.L. 
faveolus, dim. of favus + -ate *] Honey- 
combed, cellular. 

Faverel (fewgrcl), 1597. [var. of next.] 
a. An onion, b. Whitlow-grass 1770. c. Vero- 
nica Anagallis 1884. 

t-Faverole. ME [a. OY.faverolU (in Nor- 
mandy the broad bean). J A name of various 
plants; esp. Water Dragons. 
fFavifbrm (frivifgim),*. 1753. [f. L. farms 
+ -form.] Formed like a honeycomb; spec, in 
Surg. of certain ulcers. 

Favillous (fSvi-lM), a. [£ L . favilla hot 
ashes + -OUS .1 Consisting of or resembling 
ashes. Sir T. Browne. 

Favonian (ftv<*i‘ni&n), a. 1656c [ad. L. 
favonianus , f. Favonius the west wind.] Of 
or pertaining to the west wind; hence, gentle, 
propitious. 

Favorites (faevraairtfs). Also in Eng. form 
favoalte. 183a. [mod.L., f. (ult.) L. favus.} 
Geol. A genus of fossil zoophytes, resembling 
a honeycomb. 

Favour, flavor (f/vvai), sb. [ME. favor, 
-our, a. OF. : — L. favorem, f. /avert, to be- 
friend. In U.S. favor is usual ; in Eng. favour. ] 
1. Propitious or friendly regard, goodwill, esp. 
on the part of a superior or a multitude ; ap- 
proving disposition towards a thing 1897. +b. 
The object of favour -1667. a. Exceptional 
kindness; an instance of this ME. b. Comm., 
etc. Communication, letter 1645. 3. Kind in- 

dulgence: a. Leave, permission, pardon 1580; 
tb. • Lenity, mitigation of punishment* (j.) ; 
a lenient act -1780; tc. An indulgence, privi- 
lege -1737. 4. Partiality, bias ME g. Aid, 

support, furtherance ME. 6. (eoncr. of 1.) 
Something given as a mark of favour; esp. a 1 
knot of ribbons, n glove, a ribbon, cockade, 
etc. 1588, 7. That which wins goodwill; attrac- 
tiveness, comeliness; an attraction, charm. Obs, 1 


exc. arch. ME. 8. Appearance, aspect, look 
(now arch, or dial.) 1450; countenance, face 
(now arch.) 1535; fa feature -1655. 
x. Is he inconstant, sir, in his fauours TtveL H. L 

iv. 7. To look with F. on an enterprise 1884. Phr. 
To curry f. • corruption of to curry Pavel \ see Curry 

v. and Favrl sb. b. Man, His chief delight and f 

Milt. P. L. hi. 664. a. I have a friend, .who will., 
do me so much f. Scott. I came to ask a f. of yon 
Tennyson. b. Your favor of June tbs 14th T. Jef- 
frrson. 3. a. Phr. By, with (your, etc.)/ Under f, 
I say it’s an Anapast Bentley. 4. Witnoute fauour 
iuge the trouthe Lydg. Phr. Challenge to the f. 
(Law): see Challenge sb. 5. Under favor of the 
night, to surprise the Bcllerophon 1854. 6. This f. 

shalt thou wear L. L. L, v. ii. 130. A f. of blue, 
green, and white ribbons 1850. 7. Thine eye desireth 
fauour and beautie Ecclus . xl. aa. 8. In thy Face, 
one F. from the rest 1 singled forth Drayton. 

Phr. In L of ( - F. on fixveur A),used as a prep, 
with senses! a. On the side of 5 b. To the advantage 
of 1 in Comm, so as to be payable to 1 c. Out of a 
preference for. 

Hence fFavourixe o.^nexL tFa'vonrleas a. 
without bias or beauty. fFavouroua a. obliging, 
pleasing. tFa*vouraome a . acceptable. 

Favour, flavor (f/i-vaj), v. ME. [a. OF. 
favorer, mod. E. favor art, f. favorem ; see prec.] 
1. tram. To regard with favour or kindness; to 
approve. a. To countenance, encourage; to 
oblige (a person) with something ME. 8- To 
treat with partiality; also, to side with ME.; 
in Comm, to be at prices favourable to (mod.). 
4. To aid, support; to point in the direction of 
1536. 5. To prove advantageous to; to facili- 
tate 1634. 6. To deal gently with ; to ease, 

save, spare. Now colloq. and dial. 1536. 7, 

To resemble in features. Now colloq. 1609. 

x. Men fauour Wonders Bacon. a. To f. a deedt 
Butler. 1 Oats favoured buyers (mod.). 4. If 

Providence should.. f. the allied arms Burns. To L 
a Suspicion Steele. 5- The Wind favours them 1699. 
6. Walking in the dark, in the garden, to f. my eyes 
Pri'VS. 7. He favours you in the face 1690. 

Hence Fa*vourer, one who favours. tFa'Vour- 
eas (rare). Fa*vouringly adv. 

Favourable, favorable (f/‘ v6r&b’l), a. 
ME. [ad. F. favorable, ad. I ffavorabilis ; sea 
Favour and -able.] +i. Winning favour; 
hence, pleasing, comely -1590. 9. Well-dia- 

posed, propitious ME. ; gracious (now arch.) 
150a. f 3, Partial -1460. 4. Approving, com- 
mendatory 1655; tpalliative -1779. 6- Of aa 

answer, etc. : That concedes what is desired. 
Of appearances : Promising. 1734. 0. Facili- 

tating one's purpose or wishes 1460. 

a Bee favourable to thy people 1548. 4 Giving a 

f. account of the place Da Foe. ¥. circumstances., 
may justify s doubt [etc*] Junius. $ A f. oracM 
Gibbon, aspect Scott. & A f. breeze 1774. 

Hence Favourableness. Favourably, favor- 
ably adv. 

Favoured (f/ivaid), ppl. a. 1 17*5- [f. 
Favour v.~\ In senses of the vb. 

Most/, nation : that to which the greatest privileges 
sre granted by tLe terms of a treaty 1758 ; also attrib. 

Favoured (fri-vaid), ppl. a . 2 [f. Favour 
jA] x. Having an appearance or features of a 
specified kind ; as, evil-, hard-, ill-, well-, eta f. 
9. Provided with rosettes, or the like. Only in 
comb. 185a Hence Favoureddy adv., -neaa. 
Favourite, favorite. 1583. [a. OY favorit, 
var. of favori, pa. pple. of favorir to favour.] 

A. so. 1. A person or thing regarded with 
peculiar favour, one preferred above others x 583; 
In Facing, etc. the competitor or competing 
animal 'fancied*, as being most likely to win 
18x3. a. One who stands unduly high in the 
favour of a prince, eta 1599. g. A curl or lock 
of hair hanging loose upon the temple : worn 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. [Cf. F. favoris 
whiskers.] 169a ti- =~ Favourer -1591. 

x. This new f avorite Of Hesv'n, this Man of Clay 
Milt. P . L. ix. 175. a. Like fauourites, Made prone 
by Princes Much Ado 111. L 9. 

B. adj. Regarded with especial favour, liking, 
or preference 1711. 

(Fortune's] spoiled and favorite child Bvrom. 

Pt ir. Favorite son (U.S.): a politician admired la 
his own State, but little regarded beyond it. 
Favouritism (f?i'v6ritiz’m). 1763, [f. prec. 
+-ISM.] x. A disposition to show, or the 
practice of showing, undue partiality to an indi- 
vidual or class. n. The condition of being a 
favourite; favour x8o8. 

«. We conduct war upon the principles of f. Busan 
IlFavu* (ffi-vife). 1706. [L.] Path. A con- 
tagious disease of the skin, characterised by 
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pustules, so colled as resembling a honeycomb. 
Also attrib. Hence Fa'vons a. resembling a 
honeycomb, or this disease. 

Fawe(n, *er, oj>s. ff. Fain, Favour. 
Fawkener(e, obs. f. Falconer. 

Fawn (ffn), sbJ ME. [a. OF. faon t also 
feon . — med.L. *fetonem, f. foetus offspring.] 
ti. A young animal, cub -1603. a. A young 
fallow deer, a buck or doe of the first year ME. 
8- Short for f -colour 189a. 

s. The Fawne [of a seal] at the first Is white Owen. 
Comb. f.-colour, a light yellowish brown (hence 
/.•coloured adj.X 

tFawn, sb* 1590. [f. Fawn o. 1 ] An act 
of fawning; a servile cringe, a wheedling 
courtesy -1744. 

Fawn (f§n),».i ME. [app. a var. of Fain 
v . to rejoice.] 1. intr. To show delight or 
fondness (by wagging the tail, whining, etc.) 
as a dog does. Often with on, upon. a. To 
afTect a servile fondness M E. 

1. He can both fawne like a Spaniell, and bite like 
a Mastiue Dbkkek. A puppy fawns upon its dam 
1776. a. How the knave fawned when I was of 
service to him Lamb. Hence Fawner, a toady. 
Faw*nlng-ly adv., -ness. 
tFax, sb. [OE. feax. Still found in Fairfax , 
Halifax .] The hair of the head -1606. Hence 
fF&xed a. having hair, as f. star , a comet. 
Fay (f/i), sb . 1 Obs. or arch. ME. [ad. later 
OF. fei ; — earlier ft it, feid\ see P'aith.] 
Faith, in various senses. Used esp. in 
asseverative phrases and quasi-oaths; as. By 
fnyf , etc. 

Fay fffi), sb.* Also formerly In F. form f6e. 
ME. [ad. OE. fae, faie : — Com. Rom. fata 
fem. sing., f. L. fata the Fates.] — Fairy sb. 4. 
Fay (£?i), r£.s 1747. [f. Fayv. 2] The 

clearings from the surface; the dross of metals, 
the surface soil. 

Fay (/?'), vA [OE./^<i« : — OTeut. *f 6 gjan 
to fit, adapt. Join, f. */$g-, ablaut-form of Teut. 
root fag-. J tx. trans. To fit, adapt, or join; 
to put together; to fix in position -ME. 9. 
intr . Of a coat : To fit. U.S , 1866. 8* To 

suit, da Now dial. ME. 4. Ship-building, a. 
trans. To fit closely and exactly to 1754. to. 
intr. To fit close 1794. 

Fay, felgh (f?i), v . 2 ME. [a. ON./xgJa 
to cleanse, polish ; — OTeut. type +fStgjan.\ 
trans. To cleanse, polish; to clear away. Now 
only dial. 

Fay, obs. var. of Fey a. 

Fayallte (Cri'&bit). 1844. [f. Fayal, one of 
the Azores; see -ite.] Min. A silicate of iron 
and other bases. 

Fayence, var. of Faience. 
fFayles. ME. [Said to be connected with 
Fail v. ] An obs. form of Backgammon -1598. 
Fayto(u)r: see Fait-. 

Faze v. 1890. U.S. trans. To dis- 
compose. Cf. Feeze v. 

|| Fazenda (fazenda). 1895. [Pg. ; ■■ Sp. 
hacienda. 1 An estate or large farm. Also the 
homestead belonging to it. 

Feaberry (frbgri, £?b£ri). dial. 1597. 
[? lor *iheve-berry, f. ME Thkve : — OE. pi ft 
prickly shrub + Berry.] A gooseberry. Also 
attrib. 

fFeague, v. 71589. [Prob. ad. Get./egen 
lit. to polish, furbish, sweep.] x. trans . To 
beat, whip. Also Jig. -1691. a. « Fake v. 
-1690. 

Feal (ffl), a. arch. 1568. [a. OF. fcal, 

altered f. fail L. fidelem , f. /ides . ] Faithful, 
constant, loyal. 

Fealty (fi-ilti). ME. [»d. OF .fealte = Pr. 
ftaltad : — L .fidelitatem, f. (ult.) fides Faith. ) 
i. The obligation of fidelity on the part of a 
feudal tenant or vassal to his lord, 9. The 
recognition of this obligation by taking an 
oath upon a book. Also//. ME. 3. transf. 
and fig. 1530. 

s. Phr. To do, make, receive, swear, etc. /I 3. We 
all to him [God] owe f. and service 1530. 

Fear ([f»i) t sb. [OE .fir str. masc., sudden 
calamity, danger; cf. Ger. gefahr danger. 
Prob. from the base/»r- (see next).] t*. In 
OE. : A peril 9. The emotion of pain or un- 
easiness caused by the sense of impending 


danger, or by the apprehension of evil. I n early 
use applied to the more violent extremes of the 
emotion* Often personified. ME. b. A state 
of alarm or dread ME. 8* The state of fearing 
(something) ; esp. a mingled feeling of dread 
and reverence towards God (or, formerly, any 
rightful authority) ME. 4. Solicitude, anxiety 
for the safety of a person or thing 1490. 6* In 

objective senses : a. Ground for alarm 1535 ; 
tb. Capability of inspiring fear -1654 ; tc. Some- 
thing that is, or is to be, feared -1667. 

b. Feare and dread shall fall vpon them Ex. xv. 16. 
Needless Fears Dx Fob. b. In £ and trembling *771. 
3. Phr. For/., where in mod. use the sense of tne sb. 
is often weakened ; thus forf. that or lest * lest \ 
The feare of the Lord is the beginning of wisedome 
Ps. cxi. xo. 4. Phr. For, in,/, of one's life. 5. a. 
They are afrayed, where no feare is Ccm rdale Fs. 
lii[i]. 5. b. Jut. C. 11. L 190. c. 1 wil mocke when 
your feare cometh Prov. L 26. 

Fear (ffcx), v . [OE. fkran wk. vb., to 
terrify, t f&r- (: — pre-Teut. per-) prob. an 
ablaut form of the Aryan root per to go through 
(see Fare iOJJ 

I. x. trans. To inspire with fear; to frighten. 
Now arch, or vulgar, ta. To frighten away, 
deter from -1632. 

1. Warwicke was a Bugge that fear'd vs all Shaks. a 
A scar-crow, .to feare the birds of prey Shaks. 

| n. x. intr. (and refi.) To feel fear, be afraid 
[ME. a. trans . To regard with fear, be afraid 
j of 1460 ; also with inf. (vbl. sb ., etc.) as object 
1603. 8. To regard with reverence and awe 

M E. 4. To have an uneasy sense of the proba- 
bility of; to apprehend (opp. to hope for) 159 7. 
b. with subord . clause. To be afraid that (in 
neg. sentences but or but that that . . not) 
1526. 5. To be apprehensive about, to fear 

something happening to. t trans. and intr. 
with for , t of. 1526. ffl. To doubt or distrust 
-1607. 

x. Phr. (colloo.) Never/. / f. me (arch.). I feared 
lest I should drop down 1823. s. Nor Fate I f. 
Drydkn. Porothee . . feared to obey 1 704. i Who . . 
feared nought but God Pollok. 4. 1 feared it would 
be.. two hundred Pounds 1726. S. Let the greedy 
merchant f. For his ill-gotten gain Dkyden. 

Hence Feared ///.«. (esp. in senses II. a, 4). 
tFea-rednesa. Fea*rer, one who feaxs. 
fFear-ba.be. 1580. [f. Fear v. + Babe.] 
A thing fit only to scare a baby -1621. 

Fear(e, var. of Fere. Sc. 

Fearful (ff*-jful), a. ME. [f. Fear v. + 
-ful.] x. Causing fear; dreadful, terrible, 
awful ; often hyperbolical. 9. Frightened, 
timid, apprehensive. Now usually with of, or 
with lest or that. M E. f 1 b. Anxious, concerned ; 
with about , of -1593. 8* Of looks, words, etc. : 

Indicating fear or terror 1535. t4. Cautious, 

wary -1791. 5. Full of awe or reverence 1567. 

s. Death is a fea refull thing Shako, lie complained 
of f. thirst Tyndalu b. Chubs.. be a very C fish 
Walton. F. to offend Pope. A £ joy Keble. 3. 
Cold fearefull drops stand on my trembling flesh 
Shaks. Hence Fea*rfuMy adv., -ness. 

Fearless ([/•■ales'), a. ME. [f. Fear sb. + 
-less.] 1. Without fear. fa. Not feared ; free 
from danger -1745. 

1. A man. .fearelesse of what’B past, present, or to 
come Shaks. Hence Fe&*rless-ly adv., -ness. 

Fearnought (ff»ungt). 1773. [Pear v. 
(in imper.) + Nought .1 x. A stout, thick 
woollen cloth, used chiefly for seamen's coats, 
also as a covering for portholes, the doors of 
powder magazines, etc. Cf. Dreadnought. 
3. A drink to keep up the spirits 1880. 
Fearsome a. 1768. [f. Fear v . 

or sb. 4- -some/) x. Fear-inspiring; dreadful. 
TIa. lerron. Timid, apprehensive 1863. 

s. War's a f. thing Scott, a. I’m but a silly £ thing 
1871. Hence Fe&’rsome-ly adv., -ness. 
tFea-sance. 1538. [ &iAF.fesance,-autice , 
f. faire to do.] The execution of a condition, 
obligation, etc. -1741. 

t Fea 'Straw. 1595. [Corruption of festue 
Fescue.] - Fescue -1660, 

Feasible (ffzib'l), a. 1460. [a. OY.fai sable, \ 
-ible, f. fa is- impf. stem of faire (:—L.facere); 
see -ble.] 1. Capable of being done, carried 
out, or dealt with successfully in any way; 
possible, practicable. 3. Of a proposition, 
theory, story, etc. : Likely, probable 1646. 

1. To an infinite power all things are equally fals- 
able 3647. I know all Lands are not sp Fedtle as 
others are Blithe, a. The only f. theory ..proposed 


Lyzll. Hence Fea*sibi>lity, the quality or fact of 
being £ Fea'sibly adv.. Fea'siblenes*. 

Feast (fist), sb. ME. [a, OF. feste (F. 
file) : — Com. Rom. festa fem. sing., a. L. festa 
festal ceremonies, neut. pL of festus adj. f prob. 
containing the same root as feria\ see Fair 
sb.) x. A religious anni versary appointed to be 
observed with rejoicing (hence opp. to a fast). 
b. A village festival held annually on the feast 
of the saint to whom the parish church is dedi- 
cated X559. 9. A sumptuous meal or entertain- 
ment for many guests ; a banquet, esp. one of a 
more or less public nature ME. 3. An unusu- 
ally abundant and delicious meal ; something 
delicious to feed upon ; a treat Also fig. ME, 
t4. Rejoicing, festivity -1667. 

x. You shall keep© it a £ by an ordinance for euer 
Ex. xit. 14. Phr. Movable feasts : those of which 
the date varies from year to year; opp. to immovable 
feasts , as Christmas, etc. a. The nexte day she 
made them a great feest at dyner Ld. Berners. 3. 
This makes thy monel 1 a perpetuall F. Quarles. 
Enough's a F. Fork. How little of a f. for the senses 
M. Arnold. 4. Ministring Spirits, traind up in F. 
and Song Milt. F. L. vl 167. 

Phrase. To make/. (= F. faire flte ) : a. To make 
merry, rejoice 1 later, to feast (atch.). lb. To make 
much of (a person). 

Comb, f.-day, a day on which a f. (senses x, a) is 
held. 


Feast (fist'), v. [MlL.festen, ad. OF .fester 
(F. filer), f. feste Feast sb.) x. intr. To make 
or partake of a feast, regale oneself. Also fig. 
ME. 9. trans. To provide a feast for, regale. 
Also refi. Also fig. ME. 3. To entertain 
hospitably and sumptuously 1490. 

1. There festen they, there dauncen they and synge 
Chaucer, fig. With my love’sjpictnre then my eye 
doth f. Shaks. Sonn. xlvu. a. The Lorde Bartholo- 
mew, .magnificently feasted there the Queene Lajs- 
barde. fig. F. your eares with the Mu rick e awhile 
Shakb. Hence Fea'ster, one who provides, or one 
who partakes of, a feast \ a luxurious liver. 

Feastful (ffstful), a. arch. ME. [f. prec. 
+ -FUL.] z. Occupied in or given to feasting; 
of the nature of feasting ; festive. 9. Filled with 
feasting. Lamb. 

1. The Bridegroom and bis f friends Milt. 

•fFea-stly, a. [f. Feast sb. +-lyL] Festive, 
jolly. Chaucer. 

Feat (fit), sb. ME. [a. OY.fait,fet (later 
faict) 5— L. factum; see Fact.T +i- - Fact 
x a -1733, 9. An exceptional act or achieve- 

ment; esp. a deed of valour. Now somewhat 
arch. ME. 3. A surprising trick, a * tour de 
force ’ X564. 1*4. A kind, or department, of 

action -1653. •fs. The art or knack of doing 

anything -1681. TC. Fact, actuality -150a 
a. Wonderfull In feates of waire Judith xL & 3 

Feats of balancing Imison. A wonderful f. of archw 
tectural skill Lady Herbert. 4. The f. mer. 
chandtse : mercantile business. ( The)/, of war : war. 
fare. Feats of war : military duties or exercises. 

Feat (fit), a. and adv. Now arch, or dial • 
ME. | a. OF. fait made ; — L. f actus. ] 

A. adj. x. Fitting {for, to). 9. Apt; adroit; 

dexterous 1519. 8* Neat, elegant ; hence, 

i<eatly attired ME. 4. Affected, finikin 1540. 

s. Neuer Master had A Page. .So fomxt Cymb. v. v. 
88. 3. Looke bow well my Garments sit vpon me, 

M uch feater than before Temp, il i. 973* 4 > 1 hold 

such to be but £ boldness 1647. 

B. adv. In a feat manner 1455* 

+Feat, v. ME. [f. prec. adj.J X. trans. To 
equip, make fit -1613. 9. Falconry. To wipe 

(the beak) -1575. 8- ?To constrain to pro- 

priety. Cymb. 1. 1 . 49. 

Feateoua, obs. var. of Featous a. 
Feather (fe’tfej\ sb. [Com. Teut: OE. 
feOer sir. fem. : — OTeut. tfe/rd : — pre-TeuL 
*petra fem., f. root *pet-, wnence Skr. pat, Gr. 
Wrcofai to fly.] 


L 1. One of the epidermal appendages of • 
bird, usually a centra) shaft or midrib, of a horny 
nature, in part tubular, for the rest scraare In 
section ana solid, fringed on either side with 
a ‘ vane \ * . e. a row of thin narrow plates 
mutually adpressed (the ‘ barbs '), which form 
a rounded outline at the end. Often specialized 
as contour-, covert-, pin-, quill-, etc. /. 9 . 

collect. Plumage; also transf. (of plants); and 
fig. : Attire, * get-up’ ME. b. Description of 
pTumage; species (of bird). Often transf. 1581. 
t3. //. Wings -16x4. 4, A feathered animal. 

Also collect. Feathered game. 1601 
x. She proyneth & seiteth her federa in ordre Fibhul 
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Phr. To smooth one's rumpled feathers : to recover 
one's equanimity. To mount, show the white / : to 
perceive, show signs of cowardice (a white featner in 
a game-bird's tail being a mark of inferior breeding). 
Fine feathers made fine birds, a. In full clerical f. 
Thackeray. Phr. In fine, rood, high. etc. f. i in 
good health, spirits, etc. b. I am not ol that F., to 
shake off My Friend when he must neede me Timon 
L i. xoo. Provb. Birds of a f. flock together. 3. Set 
feathers to thy heeles John iv. ii. 174. 4. Like the 

Haggard r checke at euery F. Twcl. N. 111. i. 71. 

n. z. Simply; or pi, as a commodity OE. 9. 
A portion, or (ting, and pi.) portions, of a feather 
attached to the base of an arrow. Also collect, 
1631. 3. A plume, esp. in ostrich- f. 1473. 4. 

As a type of an object weighing little, and easily 
moved; hence, a trifle 156a. b. •= Feather- 
weight 176a 

3. Phr. A f. in the cab, hat : a mark of honour (lit. 
and fig.). Fu’nce of Wales's feathers , also The f : 
the pluine of three ostrich feathers, first adopted as 
a crest by the Black Prince. 4. 1 am a F» for each 
Wind that blows Wint. T. 11. iii. 154. 

III. Something resembling a feather. z. A 

tuft or ridge of hair standing more or less up- 
right : a. on human beings Z530 ; b. on horses 
Z580. 9. A flaw having a feather-like appear- 
ance in a precious stone z866. 3. In techn. 

uses : a. A longitudinal rib added to a shaft, 
etc. to increase its strength 1823. b. Mining, 
etc. One of two slightly curved pieces of iron, 
placed in a hole drilled in a stone, with the con- 
cave surfaces towards each other, which are 
forced apart with an iron punch, and thus break 
the stone asunder Z865. c. A projection on a 
board, implement, or piece of machinery; esp. 
one intended to fit into some other part 1765. 

IV. [f. the vb.] Rowing, The action of 
feathering 1865. 

attrib. and Comb \ x. General, as f. -bolster, -beater, 
•tasselled, -legged, -nerved, - wise adv., etc. a. 
Special : f.-alum, see Alum i -brain, a person with 
a light or weak brnin, whence -brained a. ; -cloth, 
a mixture of cloth and feathers woven together; 
t-drlver, (a) ■■ Quill-driver, (b) *pne who cleanses 
feathers by whisking them about* (J.)j -duster, a 
brush made of feathers, for dusting ; -heeled a. - 
-footed} -joint, *a mode of joining the edges of 
boards by a fin or f. let into opposite mortises on the 
edges of the boards' (Knight) j -mail, the dress of 
feathers resembling a coat of mail formerly worn by 
the Indians of Mexico} t-maker,one who dresses or 
deals in feathers} -man, one who deals in feathers} 
-ore, the capillary form of native sulphantimonite of 
lead ; -p&ted a. -feather-brained', -poke, (a) a bag of 
feathers, (A) a name of the Willow Warbler, the I<ong- 
tailed Titmouse, and the Wren, perh. from the appear- 
ance of their nests; -pulp, the pulp or matrix from 
which the f. is formed; -shot copper, that made by 
pouring melted copper into cold water; -apray, that 
thrown off, like a pair of wing feathers, by the cut- 
water of fast steamers; -spring, the spring in a gun- 
lock which causes the sear to catch in the notch of 
the tumbler; -Star, a star-fish (Comatula rosacea); 
-top, nickname of a uarrot lalso attrib. e» next); 
•topped a., (of a wig) frizzed at the topi -tuft, an 
edible mushroom, Clava*ia i ristata. 

b. In plant-names, as F.-bow^ Feverfew} -fern. 
Spire a Jafonica ; -grass, a perennial feathery 
grass (St/pa pennata)\ -top grass, Calasnagrostis 
Epigejosx etc. 

Feather (fe*Cai), v. [OE. gcfiQrian, t the 
sb. ) ti- trans. To give wings to. lit. and fig. 
-1825. 9. To fit, clothe, or provide with or as 

with a feather or feathers, as an arrow, a hat, 
etc. ME. Also reft, and intr. for refi. (now 
dial.) Z450. 3. To cover with feathers : a. 

internally, in phr. To f. one's nest : to enrich 
oneself Z583; b. externally, in phr. To tar and 
f. 1774. +4. Of a cock : To cover with out- 
spread feathers; to tread -1700. 5 - intr. To 

move, grow, extend, etc. in a feathery form 
Z770. b. U . S. Of cream : To rise upon the 
surface of tea, etc. like small flakes or feathers 
x86o. 0 . To be marked with feather-like lines, 

as tulips, etc. 1833. 7. trans. To cut (wood, 

etc.) down gradually to a tin a edge 1782. 8. 

To turn (an oar) as It leaves the water so that 
it may cut the air edgeways 1740. 9. Shooting. 

To knock a few feathers from fa bird) without 
killing X890. xo. Hunting, a. Of a hound : To 
make a quivering movement with the tall and 
body, while searching for the trail 1803. b. Of 
the huntsman : To set the hounds direct on 
the trail X884. 

a. An arrow feathered with his own wing Asstnu- 
mot. A craggy hill, feathered with birch Southcy. 
S The snow came feathering down G. Colman. 1 he 
ripple feathering from her bows Tkhnvsoh. 9. a. See 


that old bitch bow she feathers— how her stem 
vibrates with the quickened action of her pulses 1830. 

Fea ther-bed. OE. z. A bed stuffed with 
feathers. Also fig. a. The Willow Warbler ; 
also the Whitethroat X854. 

Feathered (fe-fojd), ppl. a. OE. [f. 
Feather sb. and v.' ) x. Provided with feathers. 
Also in comb., as black-, well-, eta f ME. 9. 
Winged, fleet 1587. 3. Of an arrow : Fitted 

with a feather. Of a wound : Inflicted by an 
arrow. OE. 4. Adorned with a feather or 
plume of feathers Z624. 5. Furnished with 

something feather-like 1686. 0. Of an oar : 

That is or has been turned so as to feather 18x2. 

1. A f. wanderer Smiles, a. 1 saw young Hairy.. 
Rise from the ground like f. Mercury 1 Hen. I if, iv. 
i. 106. 3. Across the shoulders came the feather’d 

wound Dryden. 5* The f. grass Keats. The arch., 
is richly feathered (cf. Feathering vbl. sb.) Rickman. 

Fea*ther-e*dge, sb. Z785. [f. as prec. + 
Edge.] The fine edge of a board, etc. that 
thins off to one side, so as to resemble a wedge 
in section. Hence Fea*ther-e*dge v. to cut to 
a feather-edge. Also transf. to turn (oneself) 
sideways. Fea*ther-e*dged ppl. a. 
Fea’therfew. ME. [Corrupt var. of Fever- 
few.] — Feverfew. 

Fea-ther-foo ted, a. 1565. Having feet 
covered with feathers 1580. b. fig . Moving 
silently and swiftly. 

Fe&'ther-heaa. 183Z. An empty or light 
head; an empty-headed person. Hence 
Fea*ther-hea*ded a. 

Featheriness (fe-forinte). Z689. [See 
-ness. ] Feathery state or condition ; fig. light- 
ness, fickleness. 

Feathering (fe'forii]), vbl. sb. 1530. 
[-ING *,] x. The action of Feather v . 1640. 
9. concr. The plumage of birds; the feather of 
an arrow; feather-like structure or marking 
1530; Arch . tracery consisting chiefly of small 
arcs and foils x8i6. 

Feathering (fe-tfariij), ppl. a. 1740. 
[ + -INC * ] That feathers; in senses of the vb. 
1789. b. Of an oar, paddle-wheel, float, etc. : 
see Feather v. 8. 

b. F. Paddle-wheel, a wheel whose floats have a 
motion on an axis, Bo as to descend nearly vertically 
into the water and asoend the same way, avoiding 
beating on the water in the descent and lifting water 
n the ascent. Knight. 

Featherless (fe’ttorUs), a. ME. [See 
less.] Without feathers, in various senses. 
Fea-ther-stitch. x88a. A kind of stitch in 
needlework, producing an ornamental zigzag 
line. Hence as vb. 

Fea*ther-weight 18 t a. 1. A weight no 
greater than that of a feather; hence, a very 
small thing 2838. 9 . Racing. The lightest 

weight a horse may carry in a handicap ; a 
jockey not over 451. 7. x8xa. 3. Boxing. A 
boxer whose weight is from 9SL to 8st. 6, as dist. 
from a heavy-, middle-, or light-weight 1889. 
Fea-ther-work. 1665. [f. Feather sb. + 
Work.] The art of working in feathers; also 
concr.; also - Featherstitch. 

Feathery (fe-tteri), a . 1580. [f. os prec. + 
-Y,] x. Of birds: Feathered 1634. a. Fringed, 
tipped, or flecked with something feather-like 
179a. 3. Resembling feathers or plumes 1580. 

1. His (the cock's] f. dames Milt. a. The f. canes 
1826, pine-branches 1876. 3. The £ snows Cowfkr. 

Featly (frtli), adv. (a.) arch. ME. [f. 
Feat a. +-ly 8 .] i. Fitly; neatly; tcxactly. 
a. Cleverly, deftly ; nimbly ME. 3 .adj. Graceful ; 
neat x8ot. 

a. She dances f. Wint. T. iv. iv. 176. 3. In l. cloak 

181a. So Fe&'taess, elegance, trimness. 
tFea*toilS, a. [M E Jetys, a. OF. fetis,fcitis , 
faictis, f. L. faditius ; see Factitious. In 
I 5" I 7^ c * apprehended as a deriv. of Feat a,, 
and variously ended -ish, -ous , -eous, -nous.) 
1. Well-formed, handsome, becoming. Often 
of dress : Artistically fashioned. -1648. 9. 

1 Dexterous ’ (J.). 

X. Va think it fine and f. to be called roses.. and 
Lilies 157a Hence +Fea*OUaly adv. 

Feature (fTtitti), sb. ME. [a. QY.feture, 
failure :—L.factura; see FACTURE.l x. Make, 
form, fashion, shape; proportions. Now arch. 
fb. Good form or shape; comeliness -1594. 
tc. concr. Something formed or shAped. Cf. 


Creature. -1667. fa. In pi. and distribu- 
te vely ; The build or make of the various parts 
of the body. b. concr. A part of the body ; a hmb. 
-*75 a « 3* a- In pi. and in sing, with distrib. 

adj. : The lineaments of the face, the form 
or mould of its parts. Also collect, in sing. ME. 
b. concr. Any one part of the face x8s8. 4. 

transf. A distinctive part of anything 169a. 

x. Horses of fine f. 1600. An image, huge of f. as a 
cloud Kbats. b. Cheated of F. by dissembling 
Nature Shaks. c. So sented the grim F. y and up- 
turn'd His Nostril wide Milt. P. L. x. S79. 3. Under 
such simple and homly f., lay.. a most subtil.. wit 
Knolles. fig. The Features of the Mind Butluu 
4. Anything exhibited or advertised as particularly 
attractive; spec, the principal attraction in a cinema 
programme ; a prominent article, eta in a newspaper. 

Feature (friioi), v. 1755. [f. prec. sb.i 

x. trans. - F avour v . 7. a. To affect or mould 
the features of ; to stand as a feature upon 1810, 
3. To sketch the features of X79X. 4. To make 

a special feature of; spec, to exhibit as a 
prominent feature in a dramatic piece 1888. 

Featured (fftiuid), ppl. a. 1500. [f. 

Feature sb. and v.] +1. Fashioned, formed, 

shaped ; well-formed ; comely -1774. *• Shaped 
into or expressed by features 1742. 8. Fur- 

nished with features of a specified cast 179a 

3. That hard-f. ..old forester x86i. 

Featureless (ff-iitUlui), a. 1600. [See 
-less.] Without (good) features ; having no 
marked feature. Of business: Uneventful. 

Featurely (frtiuili), a. 1819. [See-LY*.] 
Having marked features ; characteiistic. 

Feaze (fiz), v. Obs. ex c. Kaut. 1568. ( 7 f. 
MDu. vest, veze fringe, frayed edge.] trans. To 
unravel (a rope, etc.) ; intr. of a rope or thread : 
To unravel at the end. Hence Feazings vbl. 
sb. pi. the fagging out of an unwhipped rope. 

Feaze, var. of F eeze sb. and v. 


[f- L. fcbricitare ; 
rhe state of being 
So FebrFcity. 


Febricitant (ffbri sitftnt). Now rare. 1541. 
fad. 1 .. fcbricitantcm , fcbricitare to have a fever, 
I. febris.] A. adj. Affected with fever; feverish 
1^9. *f-B. sb. One affected with fever -1650. 

fFebri citation. 1584. [ 

see prec. and -ation.] Th 
in a fever, feverishness. 

Browning. 

Febricula (fJbrrkMM). 1746. [a. L., dim. 
of frbris. J A slight fever, soon over. Hence 
Febri’culoae, tFebri-culous adjs. having a slight 
fever. Febriculo'aity, feverishness. 
Febrif&cient (f/briffi'fgnt). 1803. [f. L. 
febri- (febris) + -FACIENT.] A. adj. Fever-pro- 
ducing. B. sb. Something that produces fever. 

Febriferous (ffbri*ffcros), a. 1874. [f. as 
prec. + -kerous. ] Producing fever, as a /. 
locality . 

Febrific (ffbrrfik), a. 1710. fad. Y.feM- 
fique, f. as prec. + -ficus making. J Producing 
fever; also, Feverish. 

Febrifuge (fe'brifitfdgV 1686. [a. F. febri- 
fuge, f. as prec. + fugare to drive away.] 

A. adj. Anti-febrile 1707. 

B. sb. An anti-febrile medicine; hence, a 
cooling drink. Also transf. and fig. Hence 
FebrPfug&l, febriftrgal a. tFebrifugoua a. 

Febrile (fpbril, fc’bril), a. 1651. [a. F., 

ad. L. febri lis, f. frbris.] Of or pertaining to 
fever; produced by or indicative of fever, ■f-Of 
a person : Suffering from fever. 

F. heat 1666, irritation Kinglake. Hence Febri** 
lity, feverishness. 

Febronian ( Tehran *ni in), a. 1856. [f. Fe- 
bronivs + - AN.] Of or pertaining to (lustinus) 
Febronius; a pseudonym of J. N.von Hontheim 
of Treves (x8th c.), who wrote maintaining the 
independence of national churches. Hence 
Febronlanism, the doctrine itself. 

February (fe*br*&ri). Also abbrev. Feb. 
[MEL fevertr , ad. OF. feverier : — pop. L. 
*febrarius, L. februarius , f. februa pi. a festival 
of purification held on FeD. 15th/] 1. The 

second month of the year, containing twenty- 
eight days, except in bissextile or leap-year, 
when it has twenty-nine. 9. attrib , 1599. 

■ You have such a Februarie face Shaks. 
Febru&'tion. Now rare. 1659. [ad. L. 
februa tionem , f* februare to purify ; see prea J 
A ceremonial purification. 

Fecal, fecea, etc. : sec Fiscal, etc. 


# (Ger. K*ln). S (Fr. pen). U (Ger. Muller), ii (Fr. dune), i (cittl). e («•) (th/re), i (*i) (r«n). ( (Fr, foire). S (lit, tern, earth). 


FECIAL 

Pedal, tit, of Fbtial. 

FecUbrk (fPtlf^xk). i8a6. [f. L./*rf- comb, 
f. Fasces + Fork. ] Bn torn . The anal fork on 
which the larva <A Ceuida, eta. carry their 
faeces. 

Peck (felc). Sc. and n. dial. 1470 [aphet 
f. Effect jA] +i. Effect, tenor, substance 
-1600. a. Efficacy* value ; hence, vigour, 
energy 1535. 8- Amount, quantity. The 

(mat/) f : the bulk, the greatest part. 

Hence Fe ckful a. efficient, powerful. Fe*ck* 
fully adv Feckleaa a. Ineffective, futile, 
weak. Fe*ekleae-ly adv., mesa* Fe*ckly adv. 
mostly; almost. 

Fecket (fe*ket). Sc. An under waistcoat. 
Burns. 

Feculence (fe-kiia&is). 1648. [a. V. fau- 
lt nee, ad. L, feculent ia\ see Feculent. 1 1* 
The quality or stale of being feculent; foulness 
x86o. a. corner. Feculent matter; dregs, dross, 
scum Now chiefly, filth. So tFe*cnlency. 
Feculent (ie-kidlcnt), a. 147** O- F. 
ficulent, ad. L. feculentus , f. fee*, fax i see 
Faxes and -ulknt.] x. Containing or of the 
nature of faeces or dregs; abounding witli sedi- 
ment or impurities; thick, turbid. Now usu- 
ally : Foul, fetid. Also fig. fa. Covered with 
faeces. Spenser F. Q . 11. vii. 61, 
x fig. Every word here is f. and stinks North. 

Fecund (fe'krnd, fTktfnd), a . ME. [a. F. 
fecond , ad. L./ecundus.] 1 . Fruitful in offspring 
or vegetable growth; prolific, fertile. Now 
ehiefly transf. and fig. a. Fertilizing 1686. 

x. This Is. of other fault and misfortune Ruskin. 
var. fFecu’ndoua 

Fecundate ( fe- , frk0nd**t) , v. 1631. [f. L. 
fecundat -, fecund, ire, f fecundus .] trans. To 
render fruitful or productive ; esp. to make the 
female (individual or organ) fruitful by the in- 
troduction of the male element ; to impregnate. 

Nature has something else in view than that its own 
proper males should f. each blossom Darwin. 

Fecundation (fe-, f«k0ndri‘J , 3n). 1541. [See 
prec. and -ATION.J The process of fecundating ; 
fertilization, impregnation. 
tFecu-ndlfy, v. rare. 1730. |f. Fecund + 
-(i)fy.1 = Fecundate. 

Fecundity (f/ktrnditi). ME. [ad. L .fecun- 
dita/em ; see Fecund and -ity. Cf. F. fdcon - 
diti. J 1. The faculty of reproduction, the 
capacity for bringing forth young; productive- 
ness. a. Bot. The power of germinating 1691. 
3. The quality of producing abundantly; fer- 
tility ME 4. Productiveness in general 1555. 
5. Fertilizing power 164a. 

4. The extreme f. of the press W. Irving. 5. The 
River Nilus is famous for its. . Faecundity 1680. 

Fed (fed), ppl. a. 1483. [pa. pple. of Feed 
«-.] Supplied with food, nourished. h.F.up: 
surfeited, disgusted, bored {slang) 1900. 
•fFe'darie. 1603. [var. of feodary Feudary, 
q v.] A confederate -1611. 

Camillo is A Federarie [?a misprint or correction] 
with her Win/. T. u. L go. 

|j F eddan (feda*n). Also fedan. 1817. [Arab. 
faddn , fadddn a yoke of oxen, an acre, j An 
Egyptian measure of land, rather more than an 
English acre. 

Federacy (fe-dirftsi). 1647. [f. late L. 

federatus FEDERATE ppl. a. ; see -ACY.] x. 
The state of being joined by a treaty; an alli- 
ance. a. A Confederacy 1803. 

Federal (fe-d2ril). 1645. !> F .fldiral, 
f. feedus [ feeder*) covenant, cogn. w. fides 
Faith .1 

A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to a covenant, 
compact, or treaty; spec . ( Theol .) pertaining to 
the Covenant of Works or Covenant of Grace, 
a. Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, that 
form of government in which two or more states 
constitute a political unity while remaining in- 
dependent as to their internal affairs; of or per- 
taining to the political unity so constituted 1777, 
8. f/*o. Hist. a. Favouring a strong federal, 
i. e. central government 1788. b. Of or per- 
taining to the Northern or Union party in the 
American Civil War of 1861-65. i86x. 4 

United in a league, allied 1867. 

1. F. theology : the system based on the doctrine 
of covenants made by God with Adam as repr. man- 
kind, end with Christ as repr. the Church, a. There 
was not . .any f. bond among the several tribes Stuns. 


6S 4 

A F. coinage 1876, 3. a* He [Hamilton] is the . . im- 

personation of the national or F. School Calhoun. 

B. sb . Chiefly pi. One on the side of the 
Union in the American Civil War 187a 

Hence Federally adv. on the basis of a cove- 
nant; after the manner of a federation. 
Federalism (fe*ddrtUiz > m). 1793* F. 

fikUralistne, see prec. and -ten.] The federal 
principle or system of political organisation (see 
Federal a. a) ; advocacy of this principle. In 
U.S. Hitt, the principles of the Federal party 
(sea Federal a. 3). _ __ 

Federalist (fedlrilist), sb. 1787. [ad. F. 
ftdhralistc ; see Federal and -ist.J i. One 
who advocates federalism or federal union 179a. 
ik UJS. Hist. A member of the Federal party 
1787. 8* attrib - xBox. 

a The advocates of a central national authority had 
begun to teceive the name of Federalists Barca. 
Hence Federali*st!c a. inclined to federalism. 

Federalize (federftlaiz), v. x8oi. [f. 
Federal a. + -ize.] a. trans. To unite in, 
federal union, b. To decentralize ; to take from 
the central authority and hand over to federal 
bodies in the state or states in a union. Hence 
Fe derallra-tion, the action of federalizing or 
the state of being federalized. 

Federarie < see Fedarik, Obs. 

Federate (fe-dSr/t). 1671. [ad.L federal-, 
federate ; see next. J A, adj. Federated, con- 
federate, allied, in league 1710. 

In a f- Affiance, the two Societies etifl #abslst in tire 
Warbubtom. 

B, sb. x- One of the parties to a covenant 

1671. a* French. Hist. Used as tr. F . fidiri 
179a. 

a. They invited armed federates, as they were called, 
in July 1791, to Paris 1792. | 

Federate (fe*derc't\ v. 1814. [C "L. federal - , 
federate, f. fcedus\ see Federal.] x. in/r. To 
enter into a league for a common object 1837. 
9. trans. To band together as a league; to 
organize on a federal basis. 

x. Thus, at Lyons . . wc behold . sixty thousand, met 
tp f. Carlylx, «. To f. the Continent against England 
Lowe. Hence Fe'derattst =■ FtD*sATioNtsT. 

Federation (fedSr^i-pn). 1721. [a. F. f ad. 
L. federationem ; see prec.] 1. The action of 
uniting in a league or covenant Now chiefly 
spec, the union of several states, etc. under a 
federal government, each retaining control of 
its own internal affairs. 9. A society: a league; 
a federated body 1791. 

t. F. of the {British) F.mpirt , Imperial F. i a pro- 
ject under which the colonies would form one state 
with the mother country In relation to all that con- 
cerns the safety and well-being of the erimire as a 
whole. a. The Miners’ F., the Shipping F. {ptod.). 
Hence Fedora* tiouiat, an advocate of C 

Federative (fe-dinftiv), a. 1690. [f. as 
Federate t/. + -ivE.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
the formation of a covenant, league, or alliance. 
Now Hist . 9 . Pertaining to, or forming part 
of, a federation ; of the nature of a federation 
178X. 8* Inclined to form federations 1885. 

a. Argos, with the £ cities attached to her Grot*. 
fFe-dity. 1539. [ad. 'Lfeditatem ; see -ity.] 
1. Foulness, moral or physical -1657. a. pi. 
Loathsome practices -1755. 

+Fee, sbA [Com. Teut and Aryan : OE. 
feoh, fioh , fio, str. neut. : — OTeut. *fehu 
O Ary an *pihv-, whence also Skr. pafu masc., 
L. pecu neut cattle (cf. L. petunia money).] 1. 
Live stock, cattle -1535, 9 . Movable property 

-1596. s* Money -1677. 

Fee (fT), sb* ME. [a. K?. fee, fie - OY.fi, 
fil,fief,fieu,fiu, med.1 feodum, feudum, com- 
monly said to be f. OHG. fehu cattle, etc. 
(- Fee eb. l ) + 6 d wealth. But the etvm. is 
uncertain.] 1. Feudal Lavs. An estate fn land 
(in England always a heritable estate) held on 
condition of homage and service to a superior 
lord; a fief, feudal benefice. Now Hist. a. 
Common Law. An estate of inheritance in land. 
(In Eng. Law understood to be held feudally 
of the Crown, and thus «■ sense x. In U.S. the 
holder of the fee is the absolute owner of the 
land.) 1*35. 8- A territory held in fee ; a lord- 
ship ME, t4* The heritable right to an office of 
profit, held feudally, or to a pension or revenue 
-1700. +5. Employment, service -1596. 

t. Phr. Ecclesiastical/. 1 one held by an ecd. person 
or corporation, owing only spiritual service. Knights 
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toy fa see Knight sb n Lav a. a Ftir. 

<tail (see thoee words]. Inf. usu. • « in fee Rin.ple ' 
Base ft see Babb «. To hold inf. <fig.jh to hold as 


hoU the gorgeous East in f." Woaoew. A t 
at the value of a pin. g, Venus Damsel Is, aU within 
her f. SnMSBR F. Q. w a. ax. 

n. tx- A tribute to a superior -160a. a. Pav- 
ment to a public offioer (7 orig. one who held 
his office 'In fee’) for the execution of his 
functions 1450; hence, professional er other 
remuneration 1583; charge, pay ME. +8* A 
perquisite; any allotted portion -1736. 4. A 

fixed salary or wage. Also pi. Wages. Now 
Sc. or Hist. ME. 5. tA reward -X033 ; a gim- 
tulty 1599 ; tin bad sense, a bribe “i 6 43- 
1. To the Auditoi for his F. xiiii s. 1546* *-i 

doctor Mam. Edorwomth. 3. 1 , heere's a Deere, 
whose skins a Keepers F. 3 Hen. VI, in. i. 83. ft- 
Unstain'd with gold or t Milt, 

Comb. \ £• estate, fends or tenements for which 
some service it paid to the chief lord 1 -expectant 
(see Expectant a) : -fund {Sc. Law), certain dues of 
Court out of which the officers of the Court are paid 1 
•royal (see Roval). 

Fee (ff), *>. ME. [f. prec.] +*• trans. ? To 
invest with a fief 1483. 9 . trans. To give a fee 

to; Sc. to hire (servants, etc.) 1539. 8* To 

engage for a fee; tin bad sense, to bribe ME. 

a The writings drawn, the lawyer feed Swirr. j- 
Without Feeing the Journalists D« Foe. 

Feeble (fPb’l). ME. [a. OF. foible, later 
form of fieible'. — L. fiebtlis doleful; hence, weak. 
Ct It ficvole.\ 

A* adj. 1. Lacking strength; weak; infirm l 
having little power of resistance. 9 - Lacking 
moral or intellectual strength ME 8- W anting 
in energy, force, or effect ME. 4. Ol a pheno- 
menon, etc.t Faintly perceived i860. 

1. His heed may be herde, lut felile his brayne 
Sk rlton. Bunches lateral, stem f. Wiihesinc. F. 
folk Emerson. s. F. end without volition Carlyl*. 
F. minds M acaula y. 3 'J he old, f., and day-weariod 
Surtne John v. iv. 3^ My f. Reason Hobbfjl F. 
conduct 1862. Comb. f. -minded a. (whence -minded- 
ness). Hence Fee-bleneea. Fee-bUngl-UNO 1 ],* 
f. person. Fee*bli«h a. somewhat f. Feebly adv. 

B. sb. 1 1 - A leeble person -1826. 9 . - 1 01 BLB 
I. 1678. 8- Fencing. - FoiBLtt a. 1645. 

x. The most forcible of feebles PiSRAtu. a 
Modesty *s my forte. And pride my L Byron. 

Feeble (ffb*l), v. ME. [f. the atlj.] +1. 
tnlr. To become feeble -1496. a. /tans. To 
enfeeble Now arch. ME. var (in sense 9) 
tFee'blish. 

Feebless. arch. ME. [a. OY.foiblesce (F. 
faiblesse), l. foible, FEEBLE a.] Feebleness; 
infirm health. 

Feed (fid), sb. 1573 [f- the vb.] 1. The 

action of feeding; also, the giving of food 157A 
9. t Feeding-ground ; pasturage, past utc; green 
crops 1573. 8- Food (for cattle); fodder, pro- 

vender 1588, also, an allowance or meal given 
to a horse, etc. 1735. 4* col lot/. A meal ; a feast 

1808. 5. The action or process of feeding a 

machine, or supplying inotei ial to operated 
upon ; also, the material, or the amount, sup- 
plied; the charge of a gun 1839. b. Short for 
/.-gear, -pump , etc.; a feeder 1839. 

x. Birds coming late from F. 1686. Phr. To bsqff 
one's f. (of animals, and colloq. of persons) ; to have 
lost one’s appetite. Ou the f. (said of fish): on the 
look-out for food 1 eating. a. lor such pleasure till 
that hour At F. or Fountain never bad I found Milt. 
F. L. ix. 507. j. One f. of oats in the nose-bag 1859. 

Comb. x. Genera) : oof. -bag, -pipe. *pvmfi 1 <mtier,otc, 
a. Special 1 f. -apron = feed <foth t -cloth, a revolv- 
ing cloth which carries the cotton, etc-lnto a spinning, 
carding, or other machine \ -door, the door through 
which a furnace is supplied with feel t -head , («) a 
cistern of water for supplying the boiler from above 1 
ib) Founding, ’the metal above and exterior to the 
mold which flows into ibe latter as tbs casing con- 
tracts ’ (Knight) j -motion, a contrivance for giving 
a forward motion to material in a machine 1 - 9 CTCW 
{Lathe), * a long screw employed to impart a regular 
motion to a tool-vest or to the work (Knight) j 
•trough, a trough containing a supply of water for a 
locomotive 1 -water, s supply of water for a steam 
boiler, etc. 1 -whaeL a revolving wheel or disk which 
carries forward an object or material. 

Feed (frd), v. Pa. t. and pple. lied. [OE. 
fldan OTeut. */Sdian t f. *fid-d- i see Food.] 
1. trans . To give fooa to; to supply with food; 
to put food into the mouth of; tosuckle (young). 
9. fig. To gratify, minister to the demands 
of, any sense, passion, feeling, hope, desire, or 
the like OE. 8> in/r. To take food, eat. Of 


m (men). * (pww). cm (feud), o (csrt). f (Fr. chsf). 9 (ever), ai (/, ttpdy. 9 CFr. ean dr vie). 1 («A). i (Pliyclw). 9 (whet), p (get)* 
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i now only colloq. Also fig. ME. 4. 
tram.. To yield, be, or serve as, food for (lit* 
and fig.') ME. 5. To nourish, cause to grow, 
support, sustain OE. 6. To fill with food, to 
pamper ; to fatten ; occas. of the food (dial. ) 
1559; intr. to grow fat (dial.) 1797. Also fig* 

7. irons. To keep supplied 158s; to supply (a 
machine, a workman) continuously with material 
to work upon. Also intr. of the material. 1669. 

8. To cause to be eaten by cattle; to use (land) 
as pasture. Often tofi bare , close, down . off* 1651. 
Also transf* To supply continuously (material 
to be consumed, etc.) i860, b. To deal out 
(food) to animals, etc. (U.S . ) 1883. g. Of cattle : 
To eat, eat off. feed upon 1725. 

1. Fede your hawke and sey not geve here mete 
1450. Pel 1 as. . was fed by a mare i8ai. He is too 
weak to f. himself (mod.). a- pe soule is fedde wij> 
charite W yclip. To f. my humour Rich. Ill, iv. i. 65. 
Phr. To /.the nos, sight, tar. 3. fig. Cholera feeds 
on impurities of every sort 1883. 4. Phr. Tof. the 

fishes (slang) : to he drowned. 5. A mountain-spring 
that feeds a dale Smaks. 6. Shorts. To pass the ball, 
etc. to a player. Theatr. To aupply an actor with a 
cue. Phr. To /. *ffi\ to fatten for sale or slaughter. 
7. The warm springs that f. a the Baths Addison. 
She.. fed the turning spindle with the twisting thread 
*808. 8. b. Mangel-wurzel, .is fed to the cows in 

winter 1883. p. The sheep have fed it too close fora 
grip of the hand Jkffkrikb. 

Feed (fid),///. <z. 1460. [f. Frew.] +i. 
Bound to feudal service. Only In f. man ; see 
Ff.edman. a. Paid by fees; hired ; bribed ; 
Sc. employed for wages 1579. 

Feeder (frdai). ME. [f. Feed v. + -f.r 1.] 
1. One who feeds or supplies food to; tone who 
maintains (a parasite, etc.). Also transf. and 
fig. 1579. a. One who or that which eats or 
takes food; also transf. of a plant, a flame 
156a; pi. cattle for fattening 1796. 8. An organ 

or appliance for feeding (senses 1 and 2); spec. 
in Entom. 1811. 4. One who feeds up cattle 

for slaughter ME. 5. A stream which flows 
into another body of water; a tributary; also 
transf. and fig. 1795. b. spec. ' A water course 
which supplies a canal or reservoir by gravita- 
tion or natural flow * (W.) 1825. 6. Mining. 

a. A smaller lode falling into the main lode or 
vein 1728. b. An underground spring 1702. 
c. A stream of gas escaping from a fissure in 
the ground ; a blower 1881. 7. One who or that 
which supplies material for consumption or 
elaboration; esp. one who or that which sup- 
plies material to a machine 1669. 8. Electr* 

Engin. A wire bearing a subsidiary current; 
a branch-wire to supply a house, etc. 1892. 

t. The home remembers, .his f. 1616. fig. The 
Tutor and the F. of my Riots Shaks. a. He [the 
barbel] is a curious f. Walton. The Kennet. , 
Is one of the main feeders of the Thames 1878. 

Feeding (ffldiq), vbl. sb. OE. [f. as prec.] 
1. The action of Feed v. 2. concr. That which 
Is eaten; food. Now rare. ME. 3. Grazing- 
ground; pasturage. New </m/. ME, 

1. The f. of singing-birds Ray. a. His [the Klee’s] 
C ia usually fish or frogs Ray. 3. Lands or feedings, 
apt for milch kino 1554. 

Comb. 1 f.-bottle, a Dottle for supplying milk or the 
like to infants 1 also at t rib. in fig. sense j -cloth - 
fieed<loth\ -tube, 'an elastic tube .. which is passed 
into the stomach 1 (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
tFeedman. 1460. [f. Feed///. «. + Man.] 
1. One holding a Fee (sb. 9 )] a vassal -1565. 9. 

A soldier serving for pay -1722. 

Fee-farm (fr farm ) . ME. [a. \ Y .fee-ferme, 
OF. feuferme, fioffermt ; see Feb sb . 9 and FARM 
sb. 9 ] Law. 1. The tenure by which land is held 
in fee-simple subject to a perpetual fixed rent, 
without other services; the estate of the tenant 
in land so held; rarely ', the land itself. Also 
fig. e, The rent paid for an estate so held 
ME 8- at t rib., espu in fee-farm+rent 1638. 
Hence Fee-former. 

Fee-faw-fum (fff$ fam'). 1605. 1. Doggerel 
spoken by the giant in 'Jack the giant killer * 
upon discovering the presence of Jack. 9. a. 
An exdam. indicating a murderous intention 
1690. b. Nonsense, fit only to scare children. 
Also attrib t8ii. 3. A term for ' a Wood- 
thirsty person ' 1678. 

b. Lear in. iv. 188. s. b. TbU Is all fce-faw-fum 
(mod.). 

Feel (ffl), a. ME. [t ne*t vb.] I. The 
•ctioo of feeling (me Fku. v.); «n foitanoe Of 
thfi 1461. e. The Mm* of touch. Now only 
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in to the /. ME. s* A feeling or sensation, 
mental or physical 1737. 4* Ascribed as a 

quality to a material object : The kind of sensa- 
tion which it produces 1739. 

a* A rough texture to the £ 1874. 3. With sll sorts 

of queer feels about me H. Walpole. 4. The general 
f. of the air is very mild Mas. Piozzi. 

Feel (ffl), v. Pa* t . and pple. felt (felt). 
[Com, WGer. : OE. fitan : — WGcr. type 
yoljan, L root f 6 U \ — O Ary an pill-, //-, oc- I 
curring in OE., Gr. paX L. palma , Skr. 
pdni , etc.] 

L 1. trans * To handle in order to experience 
a tactual sensation; to examine by touching; 
hence, to try by touching 1833. a. absol. 
and intr. a. To touch with the hand or finger. 
Const at, of (now dial, and U.S.). t to* 1599. 
b. To search, try to ascertain, by handling or 
touch; to grope. Const, after, for. Also ffig. 
ME, 8- MU* trans* To examine by cautious 
trial the nature of (ground), the strength of (an 
enemy) 1793. Also intr. with fori To try to 
locate [the enemy] 1839. 

L Suffer mo, that I may feele the pillars Judg. xvL 
96. To f, the bit gently with the bridle-hand 1833. 
Phr. To/, one's way t to find it by groping t also fig. 
a. b. If naply they might feele after him, and finde 
Iritn Acts xvn. 97 Come neere . . tlmt 1 may feele 
thee, .whether thou bee my very soune Esau, or not 
Gen. xxvil. ax. 

IL z. trans . To perceive by the sense of touch 
ME. ; more widely, to perceive through those 
senses which are not referred to any special 
organ; to have & sensation of (heat or cold, a 
blow, a wound, etc.) OE. b. absol. and intr . 
To have sensations of touch, etc. ME. 9 . To 
perceive by smell or taste (now //<i/.)ME. +3. 

To perceive mentally “1483. 4. To be con- 

scious of; to experience ME. b. intr. (for 
earlier r^f.) w\theomplement\ To be consciously; 
to regard oneself as 1816. 5. To undergo con- 

sciously. tAlso intr. const, of. ME. C. To 
be sensibly affected by. Also transfi and fig. 
of inanimate objects. ME. 7. intr. To have 
sympathy with, compassion for , or the like 
1605. 8. fa. To think, hold as an opinion (after 
L. sentire) -1544. b. To believe on grounds not 
distinctly perceived; to have a conviction of (a 
fact) 1613. 

z. Thu lawyer can not vnderstond the matter tyl he 
Tele his mony 1545. We. .felt not the cold 166 a. Phr. 
To f. one's legs. b. The meanest thing that feela 
Wobdsw. 4, He best can paint 'em [woes] who shall 
f . 'em most Pofk. b. I don't f. myself M as. H. Wood. 
Phr. To f. ufi to (ones work, etc.)i see Up. To fi 
like (doing something): to have an inclination for 
(Yorig. U.S. f dow common). 5. To £ inconvenience 
from neat 1767 6. I was too young to £ my loss 

1706. Phr. To/, the helms, said of a ship when she 
1 — . — 1 — the helm. 7. No man can see his 
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begins to.obey t „ 

army perish bv want without feeling for them Wel- 
lington. 8. D» 

(mod). 

111 . In quasi-passive sense with complement : 
To be felt as having a specified quality; to seern 


Legislation felt to be inexpedient 


1581. 

The 


air felt chilly 1895. 


ly 1895. 

Hence Fec'lable a* that may or can be felt. 

Feeler (fiTax). 1526. [f. Feel v .] u One 
who or that which feels. 9. Biol* One of the 
organs with which certain animals arefumished, 
for trying objects by the touch or for searching 
for food; a palp 1665. Also transf. and fig. 
3. One sent out to feel the enemy; transfi. 
a proposal or hint put forth or thrown out in 
order to ascertain the opinions of others 1830. 

a. Her ships were the feelers with which she touched 
on Greece and Italy Muuvaia 

Feeling 1 (ff liij\ vbl. sb. ME. [f. Feel v.] 
i. The action of Feel v. in various senses 
Chiefly gemndial. a. The faculty or po*er by 
which one feels (in sense II. 1 of the vb.); the 
general sensibility of the body, as dist. from the 
s pedal senses ME.; a physical sensation or 
perception due to this ME. 8- The condition 
of being emotionally affected ; an emotion 
ME.; pi. emotions, susceptibilities, sympathies 
1771, 4. Capacity or readiness to fed; suscep- 
tibility to the higher emotions; esp. tenderness 
for the sufferings of others 1588. 5* Pleasur- 

able or painful consciousness ME. 0 . What 
one feels in regard to something; also, the 
objective quality occasioning this. Also trasesf. 
of a language. 1449. 7* Pyschol* a. 4 A fact or 

state of consciousness' (J, S. Mill and others). 


a generic term comprising sensation, 
and emotion only. c. (After Kant's 


b. As 
desire, 

gefUkl) The element of pleasure or pain in any 
slate, d. An intuitive cognition or belief. 1739. 

8. In Fine Art ; cf. senses 3-5. a. Painting. 
That quality in a work of art which depicts the 
mental emotion of the painter 1854. b. Atch. 
The general tone of a building or style of archi- 
tecture; the impression produced on a spectator 
1859. 

z. The first f. of a febrile attack 1805. a. There is 
not a living creature. . but hath thesence of £, although 
it have none else Holland. 3. All classes were agreed 
in one common f. of displeasure Froudb. a. She has 
. .not one grain of F. Swift. 6. The apprehension of 
the good, Giues but the greater £ to the worse 
Rich. //, 1. iii. 301. 

Feeling (frlin ),///. a* ME. [f. as prec.] 
That feels, i. Sentient; capable of sensation. 

9. Accessible to emotion ; sympathetic, com- 
passionate 1616; of language: Indicating emo- 
tion 1568. 8* That is deeply or sensibly felt or 
realized, heart-felt, vivid 1530. 

a. HU f. wordes Spenser. 3. AC sense Of all your 
royal favours 1791. Hence Feelingly adv. 
Feer(e, v&r. of Fere sb., Obs* companion; 
also obs. f. Fear. 

Fee -si Tuple. 1463. [a. AF. ; see Fee sb. 2 
and Simple.] Law . An estate in land, ete. 
belonging to the owner and his heirs for ever, 
without limitation to any class of heirs. In 
fee-simplel in absolute possession. Also transf. 
and fig. 

fig. He will sell the fee-simple of hi* saluation AH's 
Well iv. iii. 3 1 1. 

Feet, //. of Foot. 

Fee-taH. 1495. [a. AF. fee tail! ** Anglo- 
L . fettdvm talliatum ; tai It is from OF. tail Ur 
(mod.F. tattler) to cut, to limit. ] Law. An 
estate of inheritance entailed or limited to some 
particular class of heirs; a limited fee. Fee~tail 
expectant : see Expectant a. 

Feetless (f/tl&s), a. 1605. [See -less.] 
Without feet. 

Feeze (fix'), sb. ME. [f. nextvb.] I. A rush; 
hence, a violent impact. Also, a rub. Now 
dial, and U.S * 9 UJS. colloq. A state of per- 

turbation 1846. 

1. Phr. To fi itch or take Umds) f.\ to take a abort 
run before leaping. 

Feeze (ffz), vfi Now dial. TOE. ffsian, 
fvsian to drive =* ON. *feysa. J Ti- trans . To 
drive; to drive off or away -1689. 9. To frighten 
ME. 3. a. vaguely. To ‘do for (a person) 1 596. 
b. To beat, flog 1610. 

a. &. llepheeze you infauh Tam * Shr. Induct. L x 

Feeze (fiz), vfi dial. 17.. I. trans. To 
turn, as a screw ; also fig. 1806. 9 . intr. for 

refi. To wind in and out ; to hang off and on. 
Feff, Fef&nent : see Feoff. 

Feg&ry (f/ge«Tx). 1600. A corruption of 
Vagary, q. v. 

Fegs(fegz). Now Sc. and dial. 1598. [Dis- 
tortion of Fat sb. 1 . Faith, ? +-kin(s.] An 
exclam., expressing asseveration or astonish- 
ment. Also as an (unmeaning) sb. 

Feign (f*in), v. [ME. frincn,feignen , ad. 
OF. fetndre (pr. pple. feignant ) : — L. fingere, 
whence Fiction, Figment.] i. trans . To 
fashion, form, shape. Now only after L* 9. 
To invent; to forge ME. $. To relate in 
fiction; to fable. Now rare. ME. fb. absol. 
and intr. To indulge in fiction -1636. 4. To 

suppose arbitrarily or erroneously. Now rare. 
MEL 5. trans. To assert or maintain ficti- 
tiously; to pretend ME. ffi. To practise dis- 
simulation, dissemble (refi. and intr. for rqfi.\ 
-1559. Also trans. To conceal. SfENSEJL 7, 
trans. To make a show of, pretend* simulate, 
sham ; also absol. ME. 8. refi. and intr. To 
pretend, make oneself appear MEL g. To 
counterfeit 1484* tio. To make a feint -1639. 
tti. Mus. To sing softly; also, to sing with 
due regarded to the ‘ accidentals * -1553. +in. 
To shirk (trans. and intr.) -1535. 

a. Thou hast feigned This taWGowxa. 3 Things-* 
worse Than Fables yet have feign’d Milt. P. L. XL 
4 * The Straights, where they fained Hercules 
his pfllers to be Snumovt. 9. Escaped death, onely 
hy feigning it 1741, mbs* 4 She cannot?. C Bwsnt 
8, Fame thy selfa to be a moomer sSmm.sdr. s. za. 
There they made a great zazttt Tha Encivsshinen 
faynadnatLo. BsamMa. Feigned Al/^lWgt^ 
ly etdv -neaa. Fej»gner. Fs.i-gningljr eu tv. 


6 (Ger. KAa). S (Fr. pe*). 0 (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dime). 9 <cmI). i («•) (there). l(n) (rein). / (Fr. fete). S (», tern, Mrth). 
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Feint (f?*nt), sb. 16791 [a. Y. feints ppl. 

8b., t feindre to Feign.] i. A feigned or false 
attack; esp. in Mil. a movement made with the 
object of deceiving>an enemy as to a general's 
real plans 1683. a. transf. and fig. An assumed 
appearance; a pretence, stratagem 1679. 

1. A f. at the head Baker. An attack on India by 
way of f. G. Duff. 

Feint (f?>nt),a. ME. [a. Yt. feint, pa.. pple. 
of feindre.] Feigned, false, or counterfeit; sham. 
Nownrr*. b. In commercial use: »= Faint*. 5b. 
The Major.. made a f. Retreat 1709. 

Feint, v. ME. [In sense i, f. Y. feint (see 
prec.); in sense a, U Feint sb.] +1. To de- 
ceive. ME. only. a. Mil., etc. a. intr. To 
make a feint or sham attack. . b. trans. To 
pretend to make (a pass or cut). 1833. 
tFei*rie,*. Sc. ME. [? Cf. Fere*.] Fit 
to travel; hence, nimble, vigorous. -1794. 
Felanders, obs. t Fii.anders. 

Fela*pton. 1551. Logic. A mnemonic word 
representing the fourth mood In the third syllo- 
gistic figure, in which a universal negative 
major premiss and a universal affirmative minor 
yield a particular negative conclusion. 
Feldspar, felspar (feldspar, fe*lspai). 
1757. [« Ger. fields fat(h, 1 field Field + spat(h 
spar. The form felspar (as if f. fie Is) is corrupt, 
but is the prevailing form.] Min. Name of a 
group of minerals, usually white or flesh-red in 
colour, occurring in crystals or in crystalline 
masses. They consist of a silicate of alumina 
with soda, potash, lime, etc. Also attrib. 
Hence Fe*ldapaiite «= Feldspar. 
Feldspathlc, felspathlc (field-, felspae J>ik\ 
a. 183a. [f. fiel[d)spath (see prec.) + -lC.J Of 

the nature of or containing feldspar, var. 
Fe:l(d)spatho’se. 

fFele. [OE. feolo , feolu , feola, fela 
OTeut. *fielu : — pre-Teut. *pilu (with ablaut- 
var. *pold) much; cf. Skr. puru, Gr. troAut.] 

A. adv. (and quasi-jA) Much -1598. 

B. adj. (Indeclinable) 1. With sb. in pi. Many 
-1598. b. With sb. in sing. Much -1535. a. 
In predicative use 1 Much, many. Also in corn- 
par. : more in number. Only ME. 8* absol. in 
//. Many persons -1450. Hence fFe'lefold a. 
(adv.) = Manifold. Chaucer. 

Felicific (fnisi-fik), *. 1865. [ad. L .feli- 
cificus, f. fielix(fielic-) + -ficus', see -fic,] Making 
happy ; productive of happiness. 
fFell-cify, v. rare. 1683. [f. l^./elix (fe/ic-) 
+ -ficarel see -FY.] To render happy; also 
absol. -1698. 

-fPelLritate, pa. pple. [ad. L. felicitafus , 
fielicitare\ see next.] Made happy. Lear 1. i. 77. 
Felicitate (flli-sit^t), v. i6a8. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. fie licit are, f. fielix (fielic- ) happy.] z. To 
make happy; also absol. Now rare. a. To 
reckon or pronounce happy; to congratulate 
(now only a person). Const, on, upon. 1634. 
+3« To offer congratulations on 1684. 

z* Since I cannot make myself happy, I will have 
the glory tO f £ another Drydhn. r. A great poet 
felicitated himself that poetry was not the business of 
his life D'Isbaell % To f. his Majesties happy 
return 1684. Hence Felicita'tion, the action of 
congratulating! a congratulatory speech or message! 
also attrib. Feli'Cit&tor. 

Felicitous (fili*sitas), a. 1735. [f. Felicity 
+-OUS.] i« Characterized by felicity, blissful 
(r«rr) 1834; fprosperous, successful 1735. a. 
Strikingly apt; of persons: Happy in expres- 
sion, manner, or style 1821. 

s ; A £ adaptation of the organ to the object Pai ey. 
F. in jests upon his own figure Lamb. Hence Fell*- 
citous-ly adv^ .neaa (Diets.). 

Felicity (f/li-slti). ME. [a. 07. /elicits, 
ad. L. felicitatem, t felix.\ i. The state of 
being happy; happiness (in mod. use, intense 
happiness, bliss), a. That which causes happi- 
ness; a source of happiness, a blessing ME. 8. 
Prosperity (now -are) ME.; +>>/. prosperous 
circumstances; successes -1731 ; a fortunate 
trait 1761. 4. A happy faculty in art or speech 
xfios; a strikingly apt expression 1665. +5. 

Of a planet : A favourable aspect. Only ME. 

1. Absent thee from felicitie awhile Haml. v.iL 358. 
a. His coine.ds his only hope and felicitie 1597. 3. 

The felicities of Salomon Bacon. 4. Those felicities 
which cannot bo produced at will by wit and labour 
Johnson. 


Felid (fHid). Tad. rnod.L . felidm, i. fetes 
cat.] One of the Felid n or cat-tribe. 
Feliform (fif-lif^im), a. [f. L. felts (felt-) 

+ -form.] Having the form of a cat. 

Feline (frloin, -Tin). 1681. [ad. lifetimes, 
f. fetes ,] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to cats or their 
species, cat-like in form or structure. a. Re- 
sembling a cat in character or quality 1843. 

z. The f. quadrupeds Sir C. Bell. a. The £ care 
with which he stepped aside from any patches of 
mire Lytton. 

B. sb. An animal of the cat tribe 1861. 

Hence Fe*line*ly adv., -ness. FelPnity, f. 

quality; a cat-like disposition; the typical 
qualities of the cat tribe. 

Fell (fel), sb 1 [Com. Tcut. : OE. fel, fell 
: — OTeut. *fello-: — pre-Teut. *pello - : — *pelno-, 
cogn. w.Gr. nt\\a, L.pellis skin. Hence also 
Film .1 z. The skin or hide of an animal, usu. 
with the hair, wool, etc. Also transf. of the 
human skin OE. a. A covering of hair, wool, 
etc., esp. when thick or matted; a fleece 1600. 

s. They cariefurth.. purple died felles 1551. Alight 
brown f. stood out very clearly H. M. Stanley. a. 
We are still handling our Ewes and their Fels you 
know are greasie Shahs. My F. of haire Shahs. 

Fell (fel), sb* ME. [a. ON. 'fall (Sw.fidll, 
Da. fjeld) mountain; cl. Ger. pels rock.] z. A 
hill, mountain. Obs. exc. In Fowfell , Scaufiell , 
etc, 9. A moorland ridge, down. Now chiefly 
north, and.?;. ME, Hb. In i6-i7th c. i A marsh, 
fen is 14. 

tFell, jJ .3 [a. L. fel (Jell -) gall.] Gall ; 
hence, rancour. Spenser. 

Fell (fel), sbA 1635. [f. Fell v . ; see Fall 
sb.'] z. The action of Fell v. : a. A knock- 
down blow (dial.) 1877. b. A cutting down of 
timber; also concr. 1650. c. The sewing down 
(a fold, etc.) level with the cloth; concr. a felled 
seam 1874. d. A fall of lambs B. Jons. a. 
The line of termination of a web, formed by the 
last weft-thread 1874. 

Fell (fel^ sbfi 1653. Alining. Lead ore in 
its rough state; also, lead ore siftings. 

FeU (fel), a. and adv. ME. [a. OF. fel 
pop. L. fello , nom. of fellonem sb. 1 see 
Felon.] 

A. adj. x. Fierce, savage; cruel, ruthless; 

terrible. Nov/ poet, or rhet. a. Dire, intensely 
painful or destructive. Now poet, or rhet . ; also 
dial. ME. +3. Hot, virulent -1590. 4. Full 

of spirit, doughty (now dial . ) ME.; eager (for, 
on, t to)\ intent upon 1666. ts* Shrewd ; clever, 
cunning-1735. 6. 'Mighty*. Obs. exc. Sc. 1515. 

z. My L hate Dekker. The.. Ban-dog., is fierce, 
is f. 1688. a. Despair and f. Disease Gray. Biting 
Boreas, £ and doure Burns. r Mids. N. 11 i. ?o. 
4. I am so f. to my business that I . . will not go Pefys. 
6 . A f , time Ferne. 

B. adv. In a fell manner; tcruelly, fiercely; 
eagerly, vigorously, excessively (now dial.) ME. 

FeU (fel), v. Pa. t. and pple. felled (feld). 
[OE, ffllan,fiellan. fyllan : — OTeut. *fialljan , 
causative ot+fallan Fall v .] x. To cause to 
fall; to knock or bring down; tto kill -1681. 
tAlsoyf^f. a. To cut down (a tree) OE. +3. To 
bring or let down, lower -1620. 4. To stitch 

down (the wider of the two edges left projecting 
by a seam) so that it lies flat and smooth on the 
under-side of the seam. Also, to f. a seam . 
X75 8 * 

1. Oak or Fin* .In Wood or Mountain fell’d Milt. 
P. L. vu pjs* Hence Fo 'liable a. Fe’ller, one who 
or that which fells | a wood-cutter; an attachment to 
a sewing machine for felling. 

Fellah (fcli). PI. fellaheen, fellahs. 
1743. [a. Arab.; —'husbandman'.] A peasant 
in Arabic-speaking countries; in Eng. used esp. 
of those of Egypt 
Fell-fore, var. of Fieldfare. 

Felllc (fe-lilc), a. 1884. [f. L . fel (Jell-') 

gall + -ic.] Only in Feilic acid • an acid, 
CasH^O,, said to accompany cholic acid in 
human bile. 

Felllfluous (feli* flirts), a. 1656. [f. late L. 
gal?*** ^ + J** ere ) + ■° us ‘1 Flowing with 

FeUlnlc (felimik), a. 1845. [f. L Jet (fell-) 
+ -in + -ic. ] Chem. In Fellinie acid : a. an 
^5oH 98 O a 4HO, obtained by treating bile 
with hydrochloric acid (Berzelius) ; b. a new 
acid discovered by Schotten in human bile. 


FELLOWLESS 

Fe'llmonger. 1530. [f. Fell sbA + 

Monger.] A dealer in skins or hides, esp, 
sheep-skins ; now, an operative who works skins. 
FeUness (fe-lnte). ME. [See -ness.] 1 . 
The quality of being fell; fierceness, cruelty; 
tstemness; keenness (of wind), ’fa. Shrewd- 
ness, wisdom. Wyclif. 

Felloe (fe*l*«), felly (fe-li). [OE .felg str. 
fern., perh, cogn. w. OTeut. *f«lhan to fit 
together. In Eng., both forms are in use; in 
U.S.,Jfc//yis preferred.] The exterior rim, or 
a part of the nm, of a wheel, supported bv the 
spokes. In pi. the curved pieces of wood, which, 
joined together, form the rim. 

Breaks all the Spokes and Fallies from her wheels 
Haml. 11. ii. 5x7. 

FeUon(e, obs. ff. Felon. 

FeUow (fed**), sb. [Late OKflolata wk. 
masc., a. ON. filaga, f.fii — OY.feoh PEE sb . 1 
+ lag- to Lay. Primarily ' one who lays down 
money in a joint undertaking with others '.] 
ti. One who shares with another in anything; 
a partner, colleague, co-worker -1626; in bad 
sense : An accomplice -1667. Also with of MF« 
a. More vaguelv : A companion, associate, com- 
rade. tAlso fig. and transf. ME. tOccas. of 
women -1611. 8* One of a pair; the mate, 

marrow; a counterpart, match ME. 4. An 
equal : a* in rank (now chiefly pi.) ME.; b. in 
ability, etc. ME.; c. in kind 1477; d. in date 
(chiefly pi.) 1874. fi* A member ot a company 
or party with common interests ME. 6. in 
college or university use : a. orig. One of the 
company or corporation who, with their head, 
constitute a college, and receive emoluments 
from the corporate revenues 1449. Hence b. 
One of the holders of certain stipendiary posi- 
tions (called * Fellowships ‘) tenable for a limited 
perioa, on condition of pursuing some specified 
branch of study 1888. c. A member of the 
governing body, e. g. in the University of 
London 1837. 7. A member, or one of certain 

privileged memlx:rs, of various learned societies, 
e. g. the Royal Society, etc. 1664. 8. Fami- 

liar for : man, male person ME. 9. A term of 
address a +a. orig.= * comrade ’ -1594 ; b. con- 
temptuously ME. 

1. The fellow* of his crime Milt. P. L. i. 606. r. 
Fellows in arms 16^3. Phr. Good or jolly /. *= 'boon 
companion \ To be (hail) /. melt met : to be on free 
and easy terms with (a person). 3. Giue me thy 
Gloue Souldier ; Looke, beere is the £ of it Hen. r, 
iv. viii. 43. 4. a. His fcllowea late, shall be his sub- 

jects now Fairfax. b. In reasonynge . . he bad few 
feliowes 1551. 8. A woitby F. Timon 1. i. 939. Phr 
Poorfi' : an exclam, of pity. Aly dear my good /. 
(implying a tone of remon-trance), old /. ^ A / 1 
often «= 'one *, * anybody * (e. g. the speaker himself) 
9. b. You. . have sodisdainfully called him £ Fielding. 

attrib. and Comb n as f. -apostle, - Christian , -com- 
municant, -man, -traveller, tribesman, etc. | also, f.- 
cl'tizen, a citizen of the samecity or polity as another! 
-cou’ntrymao ; -craftsman, one of the same craft 1 
-aubject, a subject of the same sovereign. 

Fellow (fe Itfu), v. ME. [f. piec. *b.J I. 
trans. tTo join in partnership or companion- 
ship with , to —1594 ; to make an equal with, to 
X450. fa. To be associated with; to be a 
partner in -1639. 8- To match 1656. 4 . nonce- 

use. To address as ‘ fellow*. Fielding. 

4 Don't £ me Fibldino. 

F e llow-co mmoner. 1591. [f, Fellow 
sb.] +1. A joint-partaker with others; esp. one 
who eats at the same table ; see Commoner sb. 
>1643. a. A class of undergraduates in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, who dine at the Fel- 
lows’ table. (Practically Obs.) 1637. 8* One who 
has a right of common with others. Locke. 

Fe llow-crea ture. 1648. [f. as prec.] A 
production of the same Creator; now used only 
of human beings and (occas.) animals. 

Yon worm, man’s fellow -creatura Browning. 
+Fallow-fee*l, v. 1611. [f. Fellow-feel- 
ing.] z. intr. To share the feelings of others; 
to sympathize with -1641 a. trans . To share 
the feeling of. Rogers. 

Fe*ltow-fee*ling, vbl. sb. 1613. [tr. L. com* 
passio, Gr. avpnABti a Sympathy. J 1. Sympathy, 
a. Sense of community of interest 1713. 
a. A fellow-feeling makes us wond’roua kind Byron. 
Fallow-helT. 1585. A joint heir. 
Fellowlms (fe*k.1te), a. ME. [-less.] 
Without a fellow; twlltary: peerless (pott,). 
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FELLOWLIKE 

fFe-llowlike. 1596. [f. as prec. +-LIKR.] 

A. adi. Like a companion or mate; com- 
panionable ->1633. B. adv. Like one's fellows; 
similarly -1569; sociably -1678. 

Fe’llowly. ME. (Revived in poet and rhet. 
use.) [f. as prec. + -LY.] A. adj. 1. Like or per- 
taining to a fellow ; social -1578. a. Com- 
panionable -1688. 

a. Mine eyes ev*n sociable to the shew of thine Fall 
f. drops Temp, v. i. 64. 

B. adv . On equal terms ; sociably ; hence, 
familiarly -2631. 

tFedlowrea. Only ME. [L Fellow sb . : 
see -red.] x. Company, fellowship, a. Inter- 
course. 3. A company of fellows. 
Fellowship (fei^ujip), sb. ME. [f. Fellow 
sb. + -SHIP.] i. tPartnership -1693; participa- 
tion, community of interest, sentiment, nature, 
etc. ME. a. Companionship, company, Society 
ME. 3. tDealing -1613; intercourse, esp. 
spiritual ME, 4. — Communion 3. ME. g. 
1 he spirit of comradeship ME. 6. A body of 
fellows or equals; a company. Now arch. ME. 
7. A guild, corporation, company; also f collect . 
ME.; an association of any kind 1541. 8. The 

position, or the emoluments, of a fellow in a 
college, university, learned society, etc. 1536; 
t collect, the body of fellows in a college, etc. ; 
the society constituted by them -1796. 9. 

Arith . The process by which gain or loss is 
divided among partners 1561. 10. pi. « Fel- 

lowship porters (see Comb.) Dickens. 

t. A F. in a crie of Players Haml '. in. ii. 9B9. I feel 
by proof That f. in pain divides not smart Milt. P. R. 
1. 401. a. To renounce f. with anyone Macaulay. 3. 
F. with the Saints A. V. Transl. Pref. 3. 4 Phr. To 

five the right hand off. (after Gal. ti. 9): to acknow- 
ledge as entitled to communion (a literal giving 4 the 
right hand of f.’ being in some Protestant denomina. 
tions a part of the ceremony) 1 also transf. 5. A point 
of good f. Jas. I. 6. The goodly felowsbip [L 
numerus ] of the Prophetes Bk. Com. Prayer 1549. 
7. Land is sometimes leased to a small f. Johnson. 
Comb. F. porter, a member of the f. of the Porters of 
Billingsgate, a guild having certain monopolies in the 
City of London. 

Fellowship (fetaujip), v. ME. [f. prec. 
sb.l ti. trans. To unite in fellowship. Also 
reft. -1561. +a. To accompany -1483. 3. To 

admit to fellowship. Now only in religious use. 
ME. 4. intr. To join in (religious) fellowship. 
Chiefly U.S. ME. 

Fe llow-SO'ldier. 1596. A companion-in- 
arms 

Felly (fe li), adv. ME. [f. Fell a.] In a 
fell manner ; fiercely, cruelly, malignantly ; 
fterribly, hence {dial.) exceedingly; Tcraftily, 
cunningly -1530. 

Felly: see Felloe. 

n Felo-de-se (feb di sP). PL felanes-, 

felos-de-se. 1651. [Anglo- L. felo Felon, de se 
of himself.] i. One who 4 deliberately puts an 
end to his own existence, or commits any un- 
lawful malicious act, the consequence of which 
is his own death ' (Blackstone). Also fig. 9. 
Hence, Self-murder, suicide 1771. 

Felon (feri^a), a. and sb.l ME. [a. OF. 
felon adj. and sb. : — vulgar L. *fel!onem\ prob. 
a dcriv. of L. fel ( fell -J gall, with sense 'one 
who, or that which, is full of bitterness or 
venom See N. E. D.] 

A. adj. x. Cruel, fierce, terrible; wicked, base. 
Now poet. Also transf of things and places. 
+9. Courageous - 1596. fa. * Terribly ’ great. 
Sc. -1605. +4. Stolen. Fuller. 

1. Courtesies .. No gratitude in I. minds beget 
Dhydkn. transf. The f. winds Milt. Lycidas 91 

B. sb . 1 +i. A vile or wicked person. Some- 
times applied to the Devil. -1814. a. Law. One 
who has committed felony. Also attrib. as /. 
blow. ME. -(*3. Villany, baseness; perfidy, 
ME. only. 

s. He, the King of Heav'n . . Down to the deep 
abyss the flaming r* strook Drydkn. 

Hence Fe ’lone as, a female f. Browwing. tFe’lonly 
mdv, in a f. manner. Felonry, the whole class of 
felons. (AppHM orig. to the convict population of 
Australia.) 

Felon (feW), sb* ME. [Perk. a. OF. 
felon\ see prec.] 1 . A small abscess or boil, 
an inflamed sore; esp. a whitlow under or near 
the nail of a finger or toe. 9. attrib . in names 
of plants, herbs, etc., as F.-wort, (a) Solanutn 
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Dulcamara ; (b) Chelidonium majus ; (c) Gera- 
nium Robert ianum , 17x5. 

Felonious (febo-nias), a. 1575. [f. Felony 
+ -ous. ] x. Wicked, atrociously criminal. Now 
chiefly poet. 9. Law. Of or pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, felony. Hence pop . ; Thievish. 
1634. Of a person : That has committed felony 
2857. 

x. F. outrages Holland, a. O thievish night I Why 
should ’st thou, but for some f. end, In thy dark lantern 
thus close up the stars Milt. Comus 196. 

Hence Feionious-ly adv. t -nets. 

fFedonous, a. ME. [f. Felon + -ous.] Of 
the nature of a felon ; like a felon -2596. Hence 
tFedonously adv . 

Felony (fe’l/foi). ME. [ad. F.felonie 
Com. Rom. *fclloni'a t f. fellone Felon ; see -Y.] 
tx. Wickedness, baseness -1489; wrath (after 
OF.) -2523. +9. Guile, perfidy -2533. t3- A 

crime, misdeed, sin -2593. 4. Feudal Law. 

An act on the part of a vassal which involved 
the forfeiture of his fee ME. 5. Common and 
Statute Law. Any of a class of crimes regarded 
by the law as of a graver character than mis- 
demeanours. (Including, besides statutable 
offences, those which formerly involved forfei- 
ture of lands and goods, and corruption of 
blood ; sometimes also, misprision of treason, 
which is a misdemeanour.) ME, 

Felsite (fe-lsait). 1794. [f. Fels(par) + 
-ite.] Min. m Felstone; also attrib. Hence 
Felsi’tlc a. consisting of or containing L 

Felspar, Felspatn-: see Felds-. 

Felstone (fe’lston). 1858. [ad. Ger. fets - 
stein, f. fets rock + stein stone. First used 
vaguely for amorphous rocks ; now — Felsite. ] 
Min . A designation of compact feldspar occur- 
ring in amorphous rock-masses. 

Felt (felt), sb.l [OE. felt :-OTeut. *feltot~, 
fit is- pre-Teut. *peldos t -es-. Cf. Filter.! 

1. A kind of cloth or stuff made of wool, or of 

wool and fur or hair, fulled or wrought into a 
compact substance by rolling and pressure, with 
lees or size. Also pi. 9. A piece of this ; 
something made of this, esp . a felt hat (whence 
■ \transf a hat of any material) 245a 8* A 

thickly matted mass of hair or other fibrous sub- 
stance ME. 

1. Mute Silence with her feet in f. Wolcott, a. Die 
bed Of rugs and felts M. Arnold. . Comb. f. -grain, 
'the grain of wood whose direction is from the pith to 
the hark | the direction of the medullary rays in oak 
and some other timber 1 (Knight). 

Felt (felt), sb . 2 dial. 1708. [? a confusion 
of Fell sb. x , Felt sb. 1 , Pelt sbT] A skin or 
hide. 

Felt (felt), pa. pple. of Feel v. 

Felt (felt), v . ME. [f. Felt sb.i] i. trans . 
To make into felt ; to mat or press together 
into a felt-like consistence 2513 ; to moke of felt 
ME. 9. intr. for reft. To form into felt-like 
masses, to become matted together 1791 8. 

To cover with felt (mod.). 

s. They fal to beat, to L and thicken it close with 
their feet Holland. 3. To £. the cylinder of a steam- 
engine (mod.). 

Fe’l ter, v. Now dial. ME. [ad. OF. fe/trer, 
f. feltre felt*- It. feltro : — med.L. Jilt rum ; see 
Filter jA] x. trans. To tangle; to mat to- 
gether. 9. To entangle 1567. t 3 - " Filter v. 

RJons. 

Felting (fe a ltig),v£/.xA 1686. [f. Felt v.] 

2. The action or process of making felt. 9 . 

concr. Felted doth 1849. 3. attrib . 2805. 

Felucca (felirkl). 1698. [a. lt.fe/u(c)ca, 
f. (uli.) Arab, root fataka to be round. J A small j 
coasting vessel propelled by oars or lateen sails 
or both, used chiefly in the Mediterranean. 

Brancaccio . . fled in a f. [a boat about as big as a 
Gravesend barge] I. Bargrave. Hence Felu cca v. 
to put on board a l Dk Foe. 

Fel wort (fe'lwwt). [OE. feldwyrt , f. feld 
field + wyrt root] a. Gentiana lutea , and 
other species of gentian, b. Swcrtia perennis . 
Female (fimed). [ME. femelle , a. OF. 

L. femella, dim. of femina.] 

A. adj. z. Belonging to the sex which bears 
offspring. 9. Bat. &. Of the parts of a plant : 
Fruit-bearing; resulting in a new individual 
279T. b. Of a blossom or flower t Having a 
pistil and no stamens; pistillate; fruit-bearing 
2796. c. Of plants, trees : Applied arbitrarily, 


FEMININE 


pertaining to a woman or women 1835. 
5. Characteristic of womankind 1632. to. 
Womanish -2771. 7. Epithet of various mate- 
rial and Immaterial things, denoting simplicity, 
inferiority, weakness, or the like ME. 3 . 
Applied, esp. in A fech., to that part of an instru- 
ment or contrivance which receives the corre- 
sponding or male part 2669. 

1, Who is this, what thing of Sea or Land? Femal 
of sex it seems Milt. Sants. 71 x. The Femal Bee — 
L. vii. 490. s. c. The male [pympcrnel] hath a 
crimsin floure, and the f. hath a blewe Turner. The 
f. luy so Enrings the bsrky fingers of the Elme 
Midi. N. iv. i. 48. 3. Heifars from his F. Store he 

took Drydkn. 4. The force of f. lungs Pop*. A f. 
reign Gibson. 5. Femal charm Milt. P. L. ix. 990. 

& The ancients called sapphires male and f. . . the pale 
ue, approaching the white, [wosl the f. Emanuel. 
F. rtmei - feminine rime\ see Feminine. 8. F. 
screw, socket , a circular hole or socket having a spiral 
thread adapted to receive the thread of the male screw. 

B. sb. 1. A female animal ME. 9. A female 
person ; as a synonym for 4 woman ' now only 
contemptuous ME. 3. a ttn b. 2590. 

s. Conception and Parturition, in the Human t . 
Carpenter, a. The females . . incapable of performing 
any military service Cruise. They are no ladies. 
The only word good enough for them is the word of 
opprobrium— females 1889. 3. A f. foe Howell. 
tFemalist- [See -ist.] One devoted to the 
female sex. Marston. 

Femality (fftnse'llti). 16. . [f. Female a. 
+ -ITY.] i. Female nature ; pi. females 2754. 
9. Unmanliness, 

Femalize (frm&laiz), v. 1674. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZB.] f z. intr. To become effeminate, a. 
trans . To give a feminine ending to 2709. 

a. The following femalized Christian names: Alex- 
andria, Andrewma. .and Williamina 1887. 

Feme (fcm). Also (cxc. tcchn.) femme. 
ME. [a, OF. feme , Fr. femme A 1. Law. 
(Chiefly conjoined with baron.) Wife. fa. In 
16th c. often playfully for : Woman -2653. 

1. The feme is entitled to dower Bacon. 

Phr. Law. Feme covert (fe’m k»*v»it), a woman 
under cover or protection of her husband { a married 
woman. Feme sole (fe’m wr’l), an unmarried 
woman, a spinster | a widow. Also, a married woman 
who with respect to property is os if she were un- 
married. Also attrib ., as feme-sole merchant , trader. 

Femerell (fe-mir6l). ME. [ad. OF. fume- 
raille altered f. fumerole : — L. fumartolum , 
dim. of fumarium , f. fumus . ] A lantern, 
louvre, or covering placed on the roof of a 
kitchen, hall, etc., for ventilation or escape of 
smoke. 

Femicide (femisaid). 2801. [Sec -cide a.] 
The killing of a woman. 
fFe*minaI, a. ME. [a. OF., f. L. femina.] 
Of or pertaining to a woman >27 . . 
Feminality (feminsedlti). 1646. [f. prec. + 
-ITY.] x. The quality of a female; female 
nature. Now rare. a. pi. only concr. or 
quasi-awer, A female trait or peculiarity ; also, 
a knick-knack such as women like 1895. 
+Fe*minate, a. rare. 1533. [ad. L.femi- 
natus , f. femina . ] Effeminate *, feminine -1633. 
Femineitv (feminriti). i8ao. [f. L .femu 
neus + -ity. j Womanliness ; womanishness. 

So Fesnini’llty. 

Feminie (fe*mini). arch. ME. [a. OF., f. 
L. femina.'] Womankind; a set of women, 
es£. the Amaxons. 

He conquered all the regne of F, Chaucer. 

Feminine (fe •minin'). ME. [a. OF. femi* 
nin, - ine , ad. L. feminine* 3 , f. femina.] 

A. adi. 1. Belonging to the female sex; 
female. Now rare. a. Hence transf. of objects 
to which sex is attributed 2601. $• Of or per- 

taining to a woman or to women ; carried on 
by women 1489. 4. Characteristic of women; 

womanlike, womanly ME. 5, Depreciatively ; 
Womanish, effeminate. ? Obs. ME. 0. Gram, 
Of the gender to which appellations of females 
belong ME. 

t. Those Male, These F, Milt. P. L. l 493. e. 
They say that the Moone is a planet Faeminlne 
Holland. £. F. society Disraeli, discussion 1863. 
4. Of a faemintne and delicate body Holland. 3. He 
was of so unhappy a f. temper, that be was always in 
a terrible fright Clarendon. & Every noun denoting 
a female animal Is 1 184s- Phr. Ft rsmet in French 
verse, one ending in a mute e (as being the feminine 
suttx)i hence, a rime of two syllables of which the 


0 (Ger. KJln). f(. Ft. fern). 0 (Ger. MiVller). « (Fr. dwne). 9 (curl). € («•) (th/re). / (A) (rein), f (Kr. tain). 5 (fit, fcra, «rtk). 




FEMININITY 

■econd b unstressed. So fendingx / casura, one 
which does not immediately follow the ictus. 

B. sb. x. The adj. used absoL ME, a* Gram . 
A word of the feminine gender 1607. 

*. The fond F. Glajivillb. Theeternal f. 189a. - 
Seamstress and son^stresf are double feminines 1865. 

Hence Fe'fnlnine 4 y mdv., -neat. Femininiem, 
the state of being f.| a woman's expression. 

Femininity (femini*nlti). [ME. femininite, 
f. Feminine +-ity.] 1. Feminine quality; in 

early use also, female nature, a. Womanish 
ness 1863. 3. carter. Womankind >865. 

*• O serpent under feinynynytee Chaucer. 
Feminism (fc*miniz'm). 1850. [£. L. fc- 
mina + -ism ; cf. F.fiministne.) x. The qualities 
of women {rare), a. Advocacy of the claims 
and rights of women 1895. So Feminist. 

Feminity (f/mrnlti). [ME. feminities a. 
OF .feminity f. L. femina!) — FEMININITY 
The mirrbor of feminitie Spins as. 

Feminize (fe-minaiz), v. 1659. [f. L. 

femina + -IZE.J To make or become feminine. 
I Femme de chambre (fam d/Janbr). 176a. 
[Fr.] x. A lady's maid. a. A chambermaid 
x8oo. 

Femoral (fc*m6rftl). 178a. [f. L. femur 
[femor-) thigh + -AL. ] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the femur or thigh. Chiefly Anat., as / 
artery , etc. B. sb. f sc. artery] 1859, 

Femur (fimfti). PL femurs (fPmffxz), 
femora (fe*m6ra). 1563. [a. L. ; see prec.J 

x. Anat . The thigh-bone in vertebrata 1799. 
a. Entom. The analogous part in an insect ; the 
third articulation of the foot 1834. g> Arch, 

' The space between the channels [of the Tri- 
glyph] (Gwilt) 1563, 

Fen (fen), sb. 1 [OE. fgn, fgnn — OHG. 
fenna fern*, finni neut., marsh, ON. fen neut., 
quagmire, Goth, fani neut., mud -OTeut. 
"fan torn.] 1. Low land covered wholly or 
partially with shallow water, or frequently in- 
undated ; a tract of such land, a marsh, fa. 
Mud, clay, mire, filth **1535. 

1. The margin of the broad reedy f. Stevenson. 
The fens 1 certain low-lying districts In Cambridge- 
shire, Lincolnshire, and adjoining counties. 

mitrib. and Comb., as f.Jboat. - duck , -fowl, -grass, 

* land (whence -lander), etc. I also f. •berry , the cran- 
berry \Vaccinium Oxyeoecus)\ -cricket, the mole 
cricket (GrylloiaJpa vulgaris) 1 -fire = Ignis patous ; 
-gooae, usually the Gray-Lag Goose ( A nser cinema) 1 
-man, an inhabitant of the fens | -reeve, an officer 
having charge of f. lands 1 etc. 

Fen (fen), sb. 2 dial. [OE. fyne mildew; 
cf. Vine wed.] A mould that attacks the hop- 
plant. 

I Fen. sb.* ME. [ad. Arab, fann species, 
class.] A section in Avicenna’s Canon. 
Chaucer. 

Fen (fen), v. 
trans. To fo * 
marbles, etc. 

• I'm fly/ says Jo 4 But f. larks, you know 1 ' 
thCXKM, 

Fence, sb. ML [aphet f. Defence.] +i. 
— Defence -1664. a. The action, practice, 
or art of fencing, or use of the sword. Also 
transf. 1533. +3. Means or method of defence; 

protection, security -1756. 4. concr. That which 
serves as a defence; a bulwark, defence, (arch.) 
ME. 5. An enclosure or barrier (e.g. a hedge, 
wall, railing, etc.) along the boundary of any 
place which it is desired to defend from in- 
truders. Often qualified, as gun-, ring-, wire, 
etc. /. (see these words). Also transf and fig. 
X512. 0 . Meek. A guard, guide, or gauge die- 

signed to regulate the movements of a tool or 
machine 1703. 7. A state of prohibition (cf. L. 
in defense). Stubbs. 8. Thieves' slang. A re- 
ceiver of stolen goods; a house where they are 
received 1700. 

z. Cap, coat off.% see Cap sb.. Coat sb. a The 
wager at £ with Laertes 1863. transf. The Sophists 
were cunning masters of £ Blackie. 4. Deer-hides . . 
made a rude f. against the blast Scott. 3. The 
tarnished lioa. .O'erleaps the fences of the nightly 
fold Leyden. Jig. The strong fences of shame and 
awkwardness Lamb. Phr. Sunk/, t one placed along 
the bottom of a depression in the groundi also, a 
ditch. Te be an the f. (U.S.) : to be undecided in 
opinion, or neutral in action. To make a Virginia f. 
(XJ. S.) : to walk like a drunken man. 

Comb. 1 L-lizard, the common email lisard or swift 
of the United States \ t-man, a gladiator 1 -month* 
(a) orig. the fawning-time of doer, e period of about 
godays, during which hunting waa forbidden 1 (b) the 


1), v. 1823. [? Corrupt f. Fend v. 
forbid. Used chiefly by boys a 
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close season for fishing, etc., not restricted to one 
months -play, fa gladiatorial combat 1 transf. dis- 
* t T-roo* 


>roo£ a roof fot defence L, testudo) 
•season, -time, a close season or time for fish, swans, 
etc. ; -shop, a shop at which stolen goods ere sold. 

Hence Femcefu! a. affording defence Fence* 
leu a. unenclosed 1 defenceless. 

Fence (fens), v. ML [f. the sb.] I. intr. 
To practise the use of the foil or sword ; to use 
the sword scientifically. Also fig of a witness, 
etc. 1598. a. trans. To screen, shield, protect. 
Const, against, from. 1510. tfl. intr. To pro- 
vide protection against -1759. 4- t r & ns To 

keep out, ward off, repel (arch.) 1592, 5. To 

surround with or as with a fence ; to enclose, 
fortify. Also fig. ME 6. intr. Of a horse : 
To leap a fence 1884. 7. trans To close for 

hunting or fishing. Blackstone 8. slang. To 
purchase or sell with guilty knowledge (stolen 
goods). Also absol. 16x0. 

z. Alas sir, I cannot f. Merry tV. n, iiL 14. Jig. 
For several months . . diplomatists fenced among 
themselves Motley, a A place well fenced from the 
wind Hakluyt. He fenced his royal promise with an 
f Tennyson. 9. To f. against the infirmities of ill 
health Stkkne. a. A cup of sack shall f. the cold 
Scott. a Well fenced either with hedge or pale 
De Foe. Fenced round by trees B. Cornwall, fig. 
Fenced by etiquette Emerson. 

Phr. To f. the tables (in Sc. Presbyterian Churches): 
to deliver an exhortation calculated to deter unworthy 
persona from communicating. 

Hence Fencer, one who fences ; a swordsman | a 
horse that jumps fencesi a receiver of stolen goods 
(slang). 

Fencible (femslb'l). ME. [Short for de- 
ferable, Defensible.] 

A. adj. x. Fit and liable for defensive military 
service. Chiefly Sc. 9. Capable of being de- 
fended 1590. 3. The sb.used attrib . : Belonging 
to the Fencibles 1795. 

z. Let f. men. .keep watch and ward Carlyle. a. 
Houses, .fensible against the Arabs Lithgow. 

B, sb. A soldier liable only for service at home. 
Also land-, river-, sea-f. 1706. 

Fencing (fensig), vbl. sb. 1489. [f. Fence 
t/.l x. The action or art of using the sword 
scientifically; the practice of this art with a 
blunted sword, foil, or stick. Also fig 1581. 
a. The action of protecting, or of setting up a 
defence against 14B9. 3. The action of putting 

up fences or enclosing with a fence 1628; concr. 
an enclosure or railing; fences collectively; 
also (U.S.) the materials for these 1585. 4. 

The action of leaping a fence 1827. 5. slang. 

The receiving of stolen goods 1851. 

z. F. is warn without anger Fuller, fig. A piece 
of diplomatic i. Freeman. 

Fend (fend), sb. Sc. and dial. 1658 [f. 

next vb.] 1. A shift or venture 1724. a. Fare 
1804. +8« Naut. *• Fender. 

Fend (fend), v. ME. [Shortened from De- 
fend. j x. trans. -= DEFEND v. (arch, or poet.) 
Also refi. and intr. for refi. a. intr. In To /. 
and prove : To argue 1575. 3. trans. To ward 

or keep off; esp. with off ME. 4. intr. To 
make a shift (Sc. and dial.) 15 . . b. « Fare. 
(dial.) 1781. 

z. Freedom. . shall.. £ you with his wing Emerson. 
To f. aff the weather Scott. 

Fend(e, obs. f. Fiend. 

Fender (fendw). ME. [f. Fend t>. + -er.] 
x. «■ Defender. Now dial , a. Something 
that fends or wards off something else : spec. a. 
Naut. A piece of old cable, or other device, 
hung over or fixed on a vessel's side to preserve 
it from damage, e. g. by collision with another 
vessel or with a wharf 1626. b. A large piece 
of timber placed as a guard in front of a pier, 
dock-wall, etc. 1739. c. A mud-guard on a 
carriage-step 1884. 3. A metal frame placed in 

front of a fire to keep falling coals from rolling 
into the room 1688. 4. A sluice-gate; occas . , 

the whole sluice 1847. 

Comb.*. L-beam, (a) a beam suspended ever a 
asset's side to ward off ice, etc. 1 (b) -Y.^tap 1 -pile** 

_ kmxme* a b 1 -atop, the beams fixed at the end of 
a line of rails to stop the carriages and prevent their 
running off. 

Fcndy, a. dial. 178a. [f. Fendv.] Re- 
sourceful; managing. 

fFeiaerate, v. [f. L. fmnerat- ,fsenerare, t 
feenus interest; see -ATE. J To lend on interest. 
(Diets.) Hence fFenera* Bon* the action or 
practice of fenerating ; usury. 


FENNY 

Feneatella (fea£ste*U). 1797. [a. L., dim. 
of fenestra window. ] x. Arch A small window- 
like niche on the south side of the altar, con- 
taining the piscina and often the credence b. 
A small window 1848. a. Zool. 1 A polysoon ; 
known by many fossil remains in Devonian 
limestones and other rocks * (Rossi ter) 1894. 
FenestelUd (fen6ste*Iid). x88a. [t. Ufene- 
sielLa + -id ] Palmont. One of the Fenestellidse, 
a family of palaeozoic poly roans. 

+Fene*ater. ME. [a. OV.fenestre :-L. fene- 
stra (see next).] A window -1548. 

II Fenestra (ifce-stri). PL -tr». 1844. [L., 
f. root of Gr. eftatvetv to show, j z. Anat. A 
small hole or opening in a bone, etc. a. Bot 
A small mark or scar, indicating the part at 
which the seed has separated from the ovary 
(Stark) x8a8. Also, 'an opening through a 
membrane ' 1866. 

t. The £ ovalis or opening into the vestibule fof the 
ear) and the f. rotunda or opening into the cochlea 
Barr. 

+Fene«stral, sb. ME. [a. OF., f. fenestre 
(see Fknester).] A window-frame or lattice, 
often fitted with cloth or paper instead of 
glass; rarely, a window-pane -1530. 
Fenestral (fitocstiAl), a. 1674, [ad. L. 
fenestralis. | x. Of or pertaining to a window, 
a. A not., etc. 4 Having small openings like 
windows ' (Wagstaffe). 

Fenestrate (l/ne-btrA), a. 1835. Tad. L. 
fenestratus, fenestrare , t. fenestra.) 1. Having 
small window-like openings or perforations 
Chiefly Bot . and Zool . a. Entom. — Fene- 

strated 3. 1842. 

Fenestrated (f/he*str*it6d), ppl. a. 1826. 

[ £ L, fenestratus (see prec.) + -ED *. ] x. Arch. 
Furnished with windows 1849. * Fene- 

strate x. 1849. 8- Entom. Having transparent 
spots 1826. 

Fenestration (fenkstrri 'fan). 1846. [f. L. 
fenestrare . ) 1. Arch, Tne arrangement of 

windows in a building. a. Anat. The be- 
coming, or the being, fenestrated 1870. 
Fenestrule (f/be-strid). 187a. [ad. L. 
fenestrula , dim. of Jen extra.) 'Jool. One of the 
openings in the zoarium ef Fenestella, Poly- 
pora, and allied species. 

Fengite : see Fhengitk. 

Fenian (fFnian). 1816. [f. OIr .fhte 'one 
of the names of the ancient population of Ire- 
land ’ (Windisch), confused in mod. times with 
fiann fem. collect., a body of warriors who de- 
fended Ireland in the time of Finn, a legendary 
Irish king.] 

A. sb. 1. Applied to mercenary tribes acting 
as a permanent force for the support of the Ard 
Rig, or king of Eire. a. One of a * brother- 
hood ' formed among the US. Irish for the 
overthrow of English rule in Ireland 1864. 

B. sb. Vi 01 pertaining to the Fenians or to 
Fenianism 1861. 

Hence Fenianism, the principles, purposes, 
and methods of the Fenians. 

Fenks (fenks), pi. 1820. The fibrous parts 
of the blubber of a whale, which contain the 
oil ; the refuse of the blubber when melted. 
||Fennec (fe-nek). 1790. [Arab, fenek.) 
Zool . A small African fox-like animal (Cams 
urda) having very long oars. 

Fennel (fe-n£l). [OE* finutl, finuU, fenol, 
ftnul, ad. pop.L, ft nudum, fenoclum (for L 
fseniculum, dim. 01 fmnum bay).] Bot. 1. A 
fragrant perennial umbellifer (Fseniculum vul- 
gar e) having yellow flowers, made use of la 
sauces, etc. a. Applied to plants resembling 
fennel 1523, 

x. There's F. for you Hmml. iv. tv. z8a Sweat F., 
Fseniculum duke or officinale, grown in kitchen 
gardens for the sake of its leaves, a Bog or Dog's 
F. f A mthemis Coiula. Hog'e F. # Feucsdanum 
ojfidnale. F.-flower. a herb of the genus NlgeUa 
F.-giant, a plant of toe genua Ferula m Gloat f. ^ 
Comb. 1 t. oil, ' the oil of common fennel containing 
anethol and a terpene ’(Watts) ; f. water, a spirituous 
liquor prepared from fennel seed. 

enniall (femij), m. 1574- U* * EN 4 
-I 8 H. ] x. « Fenny a . 1 x. 1577 0 * Belonging 

to or produced from a fen 1074. 

Fenny (feni), aA [OE. ff*ni& t L fftm 
Fen.] x. Of the nature of fen; boggy, swampy. 


m (man), a (pass), au (fond). 0 (cut), g (Fr. ehrf). 0 (evsr). m (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eaa de vie), i (srft). i (Psych*). 9 (what), p (get)* 


FENNY 

«. - Fennish a. IJ4J. ts> Muddy, dirty 

”L¥iil« of a f. make Shaki, F. rashes Keats, 
Fe*nny, afi Now dial. [OE -fynii, f . fysu 
Fen sb ? ) Mouldy. 

+F enouille-tte. 1706. [a. F., f. fenouil 

Fennel.] Fennel water -1758. 
tForudve, shortened f. Defensive. 

Font (font), sb. ME. [ad. F .fente, f. fendre 
>— 1 * finder*, ] 1. A short slit or opening in a 

robe. Also a placket-hole. Now chiefly dial. 
m. A remnant (of cloth) 1847. 

Fenugreek (fe-nittgrik). [OE .fenogrmcum t 
L. fxnugmcum for fxnum Gmcum Greek hay, 
so called by the Romans.] A leguminous 
plant ( Trtgonella Fxnum Grxcum), the seeds 
of which are used by farriers. Also attnb. 
Fcodary, Feod&tory : see Feu-. 

Feoff, var. of Fief sb. 

Feoff (fef), v. P. t. and ppk. feoffed. 
[Early ME. fsojfen, ad. AF fepmr, OF fieu/ftr, 
fiejfcr, l.Jtev, fief\ see Fee sb?, Fief jAJ z. 
Law. « Enfeoff v. i. I Obs. fAlso Jig. -1636. 

S a. To confer (a heritable possession) upon. 
hiefly^f. -1649. 

Feoffee (fefpj. M E. [ad . O F. feoffi, pa . pple . 
Of feojfer.] Law. i. The person to whom a 
feoffment is made 154a. 9. spec. One of a board 

of trustees holding land for charitable or other 
public purposes. 

Feoffinent (fc’finfat). ME. [a. AF. feoffe- 
ment, see Feoff r.l Law. 1. The action of 
Investing with a fief or fee. Applied esp. to 
conveyance by livery of seisin (at common law 
usually evidenced by a deed). ta. The deed 
or instrument by which corporeal heredita- 
ments are conveyed -167a a- The fief con- 
ferred ME. 

I. Phr. F. in, of, ufcm trust,/, to vsssi a grant of 
land in trust for another, or for certain uses. 

Feoffor, feoffor (fe-fiw). ME. [ad. AF. 
feofibur; sec Feoff 1/.] 1. One who makes a 

feoffment toanother 1 9. Misused for Feoffee . 
-1603. 

fFer, v. App. meaningless. See context of 
Hen V. IV. iv. 99. 

Fer, oba. f. Far ; Fear sb . ; Fire. 
Ferocious (fer/»Jw), a. 1637. [f. L. /erase 
(feraci-), f. fern to bear -t- -ous.J Bearing 
abundantly; fruitful. 

Ferocity (fSrae ilti). rare. ME. [ad. L. 
ferae itatem\ see prec. and -acity ] The quality 
of being feracious. 

Feral (fI»T*l), <s.l 1691. [ad. L. feralis per- 
taining to funeral rites or to the dead.] z. 
Deadly, fatal. Freq. in Astral. a. Funereal, 
gloomy 1640. 

1. F. diseases Burton, Signea Lilly. a. Ferall 
Birds that love Darknesse G*uden. 

Feral (fle-ril), a. 2 1604. [f. 'L./era wild 

beast + * at,. ] 1. Wild, untamed ; uncultivated. 
Often of animals and plants that have run wild. 
1659. 9. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a wild 
beast; brutal, savage. 

dF eraAh (fera j). Angio-Lnd. 1600. [UrdQ 
from Arab, farrdsh spreader.] A menial servant 
who spreads carpets, pitches tents, etc. 
Ferberite (fcuWrait). x8zi. [f. Ferber 

^ name + -ITE.] + 1. (After J._J, Ferber.) 

sty of gneiss, a. (After R. Ferber.) A 
variety of wolfram from Southern Spain 1868. 
Ferd, obs. f. Feared pfL a . 

| Fer-d e-lance (f$T d# lifts, fesz da Ions). 
z88o ] Fr. ; » * head (lit. iron) of a lance ’. ] z. 
Her. A lance-head used as a charge 189a. a. 
A venomous serpent ( Trigonocephalus lance * ■ 
latus) of Brazil 1888. 

fj Fer-de-moline (fifoi da mylm). 1741. [Fr.; 
- 4 iron of a miU \] Her A bearing : The 
Iron support for the moving mill-stone. 

Fere, sb? Now eenh. [ME. /ere, aphet f. 
OE.teflra (Y-fe&e) : — (ult.) pre-Eng. /»- (Y-) 
+ *fer& going, f. ablaut-root of faranJ] x. A 
companion, mate; whether male or female, 
a. A husband or wife ME. a. An equal ME. 
a. The nuptial f. Of fanout Vulcan Chatham. 

fFere, sb* ME. [aphet. f. OE. z/fer Bent., 
£ as prec.] Companionship ; chiefly corner, a 
company. Only ME 
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Phr. In /., f/. (often written yfitre) x together | in 
common. 

fFere, a. Now Sc. ME. [a. ON .firr, f. 
(ult.) OTeut. +flr& (OE. ftr, ME. Fore sb.) 
going, f. faran Fare is.*] Able to go, in 
health; hence gen. able; sound, whole. 

I trust to find ye baith haill and f. Scott. 

fFere, v? [OE. //ran wk, vb. ; — OTeut. 
*fSrjan, f. *fSra, f. ablaut-root of faran Fare 
v. 1 ] intr. * Fare v . 1 (exc. in senses 3, 5) 

flfere, V? ME. [aphet. f. Affetr, Effeir.] 
intr. To fall by right, appertain, become. 
Chiefly impers . -1513. 

Fere, obs. f. Far, Fear, Feer, Fire. 
Feretory (fe*rft£ri). ME. [A perversion of 
ME .fertre, a. OF. fer t re : — Lufereirum, ad. Gr. 
<plperpov > f. Qipetv to bear.] z. A portable or 
stationary shrine, often richly adorned, in which 
were kept the relics of saints ; a tomb. a. A 
bier ME. g. The part of an abbey or a church 
in which shrines were deposited 1449. 

1. Porphyry atones for Edward the Confessor's f. 

H. Walpole, var. B F e*retrum (in sense 1). 
Ferforth, obs. f. Far-forth. 
Ferguaonite (fS-jgasanait). 1897. [f. Fer- 

neson (of Raith) + -ITE,] Min . 4 A metaniobate 
(and tantalate) of yttrium with erbium, cerium, 
uranium, iron, calcium, etc.’ (Dana). 
f|Feria (IVriAV 1853. [L. ; see Fair t£ 1 ] 
Reel . A week-day, esp. an ordinary week-day as 
opp. to a festival 

Ferial (fl-Tial). ME. [a. F .//rial, ad. 
med.L. ferialis, f. feria\ see prec.] 

A. oaf 1. Pertaining to the days of the week, 
or to a week-day as dist. from a festival. a. 
Pertaining to a holiday 1500. 

Phr. F. day, time (Sc. Law): In which the courts 
were closed and legal process was invalid. 

B. sb. A weekday not a feast or festival 1877. 
fFeria-tlon. 161a. [f. L.feriari \ f. feria.] 
Holiday keeping; cessation of work -x8aa. 

f Fe*rie, sb. ME. [a. OF. ferity ad. h. feria . ] 

I. A festival, holiday. Also attrib. -1616. a. 
*= Feria. -1588. 

Ferine (fi»-rain). 1640. [ad. L. ferinus , f. 
fera wild beast.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 

wild animals; wild, untamed 1677. 9. Ol 

human beings, etc. : Bestial, beast-like 1640. 
3. Of a disease : Malignant (rare) 1666. 

s. Some in f. Venation lake delight Motteux 

B. sb. A wild beast. (Diets.) 

Hence FeTine-ly adv., -ness. 

Feringbee (feri'ijgi). 1634. [Oriental ad. 

Frank, with Arab, ethnic suffix -» ; in Arab. 
faranfl, in Pers, farangi.] Formerly, the 
Indian term fora European; now used chiefly 
of the Indian-born Portuguese, and contemptu- 
ously of other Europeans. 

Feno (feTi,e). 1551, Logic . A mnemonic 
word representing; the fourth mood of the first 
syllogistic figure, in which a universal negative 
major premiss and a particular affirmative minor 
yield a particular negative conclusion. 

Feriaon (ferai*s^n). 1509. Logic. A mne- 
monic word representing the sixth mood of the 
third syllogistic figure, in which a universal 
negative major premiss and a particular affirma- 
tive minor yield a particular negative conclusion. 
Ferity (fcrlti). 1534. [ad. L. fcritalem , f. 
ferns', see -ITT.] 1. The quality of being wild 
or savage. a. Savage or barbarous condition 
1646. +3. Barbarity, savage cruelty -1718. 

s. The ancient Rudeness and F. of our Country 
Stanhope, 

Fef ling. Now Hist. [OE. f/orMfag, i. 
feortia Fourth + -ling ] ■* Farthing. 

Ferly (fSuli). j OE. fmrlie sudden, L fmr 
(see Fear) + -lie, -ly * ] 

+A. adj. z. Sudden -ME m. Terrible -X577 
8* Strange, wonderful -1630; wonderfully great 

a. Vurrea of f. beata a 1460. Hence tFeTly mdv 
B. sb. Now Sc. and diaL z. A marvel ME. 
a. Wonder, astonishment ME. 

Fermacy, obs. f. Pharmacy. 

Fennage, Ferm(e. etc., var. of FaRmage, 
Farm, etc 

Fermail 1480, fa. OF .fermailU 


FERN 

i — med.L. firmaculum , , f./trmare to fix.] Her., 
etc. A buckle or clasp; a setting. 

Ferment (f 9 'jm£nt), sb. ME. Ta. F., ad. L. 
fermentum, f. root of fervere to boil,] 1. eng 
Leaven or yeast ; hence gen. that which causes 
fermentation. Also fig. 9. «= Fermentation 
z. Z605. 3. fig. Agitation, tumult x67a. 

1. Pasteur proved the real * ferments ' . . to be 
organised beings Tyndall, /ig. This hypothesis lays 
a l. for frequent rebellion Locke. a. J he ftisi l of 
new wine 1744. 3. To allay the general f. >781. 

Ferment (fejme’nt), v. ME. (a. F. fer- 
menter, ad. L. fermentare , f. fermentum ; see 
prec.] 1. intr. To undergo the action of a fer- 
ment; to suffer fermentation; to *work’. (In 
early use primarilyof dough or saccharine fluids.) 
Also fig. 9. trans. To subject to fermentation; 
to cause fermentation in 1672. 8. trans/. \ and 

fig. To work up into an agitation ; to excite, stir 
up x66o. 

1. fig. My griefs, f. and rage Milt. Sams. 619. a. 
fig. fanaticism, .fermented with the leaven of earthly 
avai ice Hurd. 3. Ye vigorous swains, while youth 
ferments your blood Pope. 

Hence rerme*ntable a. capable of fermaitation 
Fermente*acible. (also erron. -iacible), a. capable 
of causing or of undergoing fermentation. 

+Fenne*ntal, a. 1650. [f. Fermfnt sb.+ 
*al. ] Pertaining to. or of the nature of, a 
ferment or fermentation -1694. 

Fennentarian (i$jmgnte»*riAn), X775. [f. 
E. fermentanus, f. fermentum + -OUS.] A term 
of reproach applied by Latin to Greek Christians, 
as using fermented bread in the Eucharist. 
fF e-rmentate, v. 1599. [f. L. fermentat-, 
fermentare .] trans. To cause to feiment; to 
leaven -1670. 

Fermentation (fojm&itfi'Jan). ME. [ad. 

L. ferment atton cm \ see prec. ] The action or 
process of fermenting. 1. A process of the 
nature of that resulting from the operation of 
leaven on dough or on saccharine liquids. 

The features of the process are an effervescence, 
with evolution of beat, in the substance operated on, 
and a resulting alteration of its properties. In early 
use, the term was applied to all chemical changes 
exhibiting these characters. In modem science it is 
restricted to a definite das? of chemical changes 
peculiar to organic compounds, and produced in them 
by a 4 ferment’ (see Ferment sb. 1), and variously 
qualified as acetous, alcoholic, butyrsc, lactic , putre- 
factive, etc. (see these words). In popular language 
the term usually conveys the notion of a sensible 
‘working*, which is not ^ involved in the chemical 
sense, but its application is now similarly restricted 

a. fig. T he state of being excited by emotion 
or passion ; agitation ; working (sometimes 
towards a better condition of things) 1660. 


a. Predicting .. the happy, future State of our 
I and that the then_ F, would be ^erlectiva 


Country . 

to it 1682. 1 he intellectual C of Geimany 
Fermentative (fSame-ntfeiv), a. 1661. [f. 
as Fermentate v. + -ive.] 1. Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of fermentation ; developed 
by fermentation 1665. 9. Tending to cause or 

undergo fermentation. 

s. F. changes 1869 Hence Fermcntative-ly 
adv., -ness. So Ferme*ntatory (in sense 1). 
Fermentive (fajme*ntiv), a . 1679. [f. 

Ferment sb. or v. + -ive. ] Tending to produce 
fermentation. 

tFermerer. ME. [f. Fermery.] The 
superintendent of a (monastic) infirmary. 
Chaucer. 

Feirmery, fe-rmery. Now Hist. ME. 
[aphet. f. OF. enfermcrte\ see Infirmary.] 
h Infirmary. 

fFeTmillet. 1475. [a. OF . f emit llet , fer- 

maxllet , dim. of fermail FERMAIL.J A clasp, 
buckle, or setting -1633 
+Fern, a. and adv. [OE . fyrn formerly.] 

A. adj. Former, ancient, ol old -X57X. 

B. adv. Long ago, formerly -ME, 

Fem ( 13 m), sb. [OE. fearn sir. neut. 

OTeut. *famo- : — OAryan + porno, whence Skr, 
parya neut , wing, feather, leaf. The orig. 
sense is doubtless 'feather’.] Bot, One of a 
forge group of vascular cryptogamous plants 
constituting the N.O. Filices ; a single plant or 
frond ; also collect, in sing. 

Flowering or Royal F.; Oemunda regaRe f see 
Osmund*. Hard f. » BUcknum. L&dy-i. » A thy 
rium FiHxfemina. Male f. ■ Lasirta Fitix-mas, 
Prickly f. «= Polystichum acuUatum. See also 
bladder-, buckler-, etc. f. 


tt(Ger. KJln). S (Fr. pen), tl (Ger. Mwller). u (Fr. dsine)* 9 (curl). 8 (e«) (th/re), i (/I) (rain). g(Fr.ftrsre). 8 (fir, frm, earth). 
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Comb . : f.-bracken • Bracken j -brake ® prcc. { 
also* a thicket of f. » -chafer, a beetle (Scarab* us 
or A m phi mall* solstitial is ) ) -gale, the Sweet F. 

< Myrica Comptonia) t -tree = tree-/. 1 -web, a 
beetle ( Scarabmus or 'Me/orontha korttcold ). 

+Fema-mbuck. 1595. [Corruptly f. Per- 
nambuco.) =* BRAZIL sb. i. Also attrib. -1722. 

Fernery (f 5 -jn£ri). 1840, [f. Fern + 

-ery.] A place or a glass case in which ferns 
are grown. 

Fe*rn-owl. [f. Fern sb. + Owl.] a. The 
Nightjar or Goatsucker 1678; b. the Short- eared 
•wl 1885. 

Fe rn-seed. 1596. [f. as prec. + SEKD.] 

The seed of the fern ; once popularly supposed 
to be an invisible seed and to confer invisibility 
upon its possessor, 
s Hen. IV, 11. i. 96. 

Femticle (fauntik'l). Now- dial. 1483. * A 
freckle on the skin, resembling the seed of fern ' 
(Webst.). 

Ferny (f5\xni), a. 1523. [f. Fern sb. + 

-Y V) 1. Abounding in fern. a. Of, pertaining 
to, or consisting ef lern 1710. 3. Resembling 

fern 1791. 

+FeTnyear, fern year. [OY.fyrng/ar\ see 
Fern a . and Year. J 

A. sb. i. A past year -1562. a. Last year 
-1737. 

a Farwel al the snnwgh of fei no yere Chauck*. 

B. iidv. In past years; in the course of last 
year -1806. 

Ferocious (fcrJu*Ja*\ a. 1646. [f. L. ferox 
(feroci-) + -ous. ] x. Fierce, savage; savagely 
eruel or destructive, a. Indicating ferocity 1728. 

x. The Lyon a.. f animall Sir T. Bkowne. a. F. 
eyes z8a6. Hence Fero*cioue-ly adv., -ness. 

Ferocity (fer^*slti). 1606. [ad. F .flrocitt, 
ad. L. ferocitatem ; see prec.] The quality or 
state of being ferocious ; habitual fierceness or 
savageness. 

It (fear] is always joined with f. Ruskin. 

+Fe rous, a. rare . 1653. [f. L. ferns + -ous.] 
Wild, savage. 

-ferous, m use always -iferous (i fgras), an 
adjectival suffix f. L. -fer producing (f ferre to 
bear) + -ous; as, auriferous, frugt ferous, lucrt- 
ferous , etc 

Ferox (fe-rpks). 1867. [ a- L. (salmo) ferox , 
the scientific name.] A fish (Salmo ferox), the 
great Lake Trout. 

f FeTrament. ME. [a. OY.fcrrement , ad. L. 
ferramentum implement of iron. ] pi. Articles of 
iron; e.g. instruments, tools, irons, shackles, 
fittings, etc. -1660. 

Ferrandin, var. of +Farandine. 
+Ferra*ra. rare . 1762. A broadsword ; an 
' Andrea Ferrara \ Cf. Andrew i. -1785 
■[Ferrary. 1609. [ad. L. (ars) ferraria. J 
The smith's art -1611. 

Ferrate (feT#it). 1854. [f.L. ferrum* 

-ate \ ] Chem. A salt of ferric acid 
Ferrateen. rare. Cf. Ferreting sb. Scott. 
Ferr(e, obs. ff. of Far sb., a., and v. 
+Fe*rren, adv. and a. [OE. feorran , f. 
OTeut. w frrr- Far adv. 1 

A. adv. x. From far -ME. 9. Afar -ME 
3. With preps, of, on [0). from ferren : from or 
at a distance *1470. 

B. adj. Distant, far -1548. 

Ferreous (fe’rfps), a. 1646. [f. ’L.ferreus 
-r-ous ] i. Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
containing iron. 9. Like iron : a. in hardness 
1822; b. in colour ( mod ) 

+Fe»rrer, fe*rrour. MEL [a. OF .ferreor 
: — med.L. ferratorem \ sec Farrier.] x. A 
worker in it on -1609. a. — Farrier 1.-1798, 
Ferret (feuet), sbd ME. [a. OF .fuiret, 
furet : — late L. furonem, said to be f. L. fur 
thief.] A half-tamed variety of the common 
polecat ( Putorius fcetidus), kept for driving 
rabbits from their burrows, destroying rats, etc. 
Also transfi and fig. 

Comb, f.-eye, 'the spur-winged goose, so called 
from the red circle around the eyes’ (Webst.). 

Hence Fe'rrety a. like a f. or a ferret 'a 
Ferret (fe-ret), sb* 1576. [Cf. It. fioretti 
ioss-silk, and F .fieuret.) +1. attrib. F.-si!k = 
floss silk -1613. 9. A stout cotton (or silk) 

tape. Also attrib. 1649. 
frerret, j £.3 rare. 1 66a. [a. Y.ferret,feret , 


dim. of fer iron. J Glass-making. An iron used 
for trying whether tho melted glass is fit to 
work; also, an iron for forming the ring at the 
mouth of bottles. (Now only in Diets.) 

Ferret (fe’iet), v. 1450. [f. Eerket sb> ; 
cf. F. f ureter. ] x. intr . To hunt with ferrets; 
trans. to clear out by means of a ferret. e. 
tram. To take (rabbits, etc.) with ferrets. Also, 
to drive forth by means of a ferret. 1577. 3 - 

Tohuntafter; toworryi599; todii from, of, 
out of 1601; to search (a place) 1583. 4. intr. 

To rummage, search about 1580. 5. trans. 

With out, up ; To search out, bring to light 

| W, 

3. And .vow’d He'd f. him, lurk where he woud 
Bctlkr Hud. 1. iii. 236. To f. this vermin biood out 
of the colonies W. Irving. 5. I have fei reted out 
evidence, cot up cases Dickens. Hence Fe*rreter. 

Ferreting (fe*rdtiij), sb. 1670. [f. Ferret 
sb 2 ]«- Ferret sb* 

Ferretto (fere t^). Also feretta 1662. [a. 
It .ferretto ( di Spagna), dim. of ferro iron L. 
ferrum .] Copper calcined with brimstone or 
white vitriol, used to colour glass. 

Ferri- (fe’ri), formerly ferrid-, comb, f., In- 
dicating the presence of iron in the ' ferric ’ 
state (cl. Ferro-). Ferricyanhydric or Ferri- 
cya nic acid, an acid, H«FeCy*, procured from 

va rious ferricyanides, nndcry st alhzing in lustrous 
brownish-green needles. Ferricyanide, a salt 
oi teTT\a.x\X\y&ricac\d,t.g. potassium ferncyanide , 
red prussiate of potash; ferrous ferricyanide, 
Turnbulls blue. Ferricya-nogen, the hypo- 
thetical radical FeCy 2 supposed to exist in ferri- 
cyanhydric acid. 

Ferriage (fe ri,6d3). ME. [f. Ferry sb. 
and v. + - age. ] x. The action or business of 
ferrying ; conveyance over a ferry 1450- »• The 

fare or price paid for the use of a ferry. 

i. We were detained.. waiting f. 1880. 

Ferric (fe*rik),fl. 1799. |_f. L. ferrum + - 1 C.] 
1 . Of, pertaining to, or extracted from iron. o. 
Chem. Applied to compounds in which iron 
exists in its higher valency, as ferric acid , a 
hypothetical acid H 2 FeO, assumed to exist in 
the salts called ferrates. 

Ferrier (fc-ri,aj). ME. [f. Ferry ».] 
= Ferryman. 

Ferriferous (ferWSras), a. 1811. [ 1 . 1 *. fer- 
rum + -(i)ferous.] Producing iron, as/, rocks. 

Ferris (fe'ris). 1893. [f.the nameofG.W.G. 
Ferris, U.S. engineer.] F. wheel, an amuse- 
ment device consisting of an enormous revolv- 
ing vertical wheel supporting passenger cars on 
its periphery. 

Ferrite (fe’Mit). 1879. [f. L. ferrum + 

-ite. 1 x. Min. Amorphous hydroxide of iron 
of undetermined composition. 9 . Chem. ' A 
combination of ferric oxide with a metallic oxide 
more basic than itself, as barium femte, 
BaKe a 0 4 ; etc * (Muir). 

Ferro- (ter*). 1. Used as comb. f. of L. 

ferrum iron, chiefly Min in the names of species 
containing iron, as ferro-calcite, a variety of 
calcite which contains carbonate of iron and 
turns brown on exposure; ferromagnetic a., 
- Paramagnetic; ferromagnetism, ^Para- 
magnetism, ferromanganese, an alloy of iron 
and manganese (containing 15 per cent, and 
upward of manganese) ; ferro-tungsten, iron 
containing a certain percentage of tungsten. 

9. Chem. Now applied to designate ‘ ferrous ' 
as opp. to ' ferric 9 compounds of iron (cf. 
Kerri-). Ferrocyanhydric or ferrocy&'nlc 
acid, a tetrabasic acid, H|FeCy 9 , forming a 
white crystalline powder. Ferrocyanide, a 
salt of ferrocyanhydric acid, as potassium ferro- 
cyanide, popularly yellow prussiate of potash. 
Ferrocya'nogen, the hypothetical radical FeCy 3 
supposed to exist in ferrocyanides. tFerro- 
pru estate — Ferrocyanide. tFerropnrasic acid 
= Ferrocyanhydric acid. 

F erro-co-ncrete. 1900. - Reinforced r. 
Ferroso- (fer0t»*sd), comb. f. of mod.L* 
ferrosus Ferrous, in ferroso-ferric oxide , Fe s 0 4 . 
Ferrotype (fe-rdtaip). 1879. [f. Ferro- -t- 
Type.] A process by which positive photo- 
graphs are taken on thin iron plates ; a photo- 
graph so taken. Also attnb. 

Ferrous (feras), a. 1865. [f. *L. ferrum 
-ous.] Chem. A term applied to compounds in 


whieh iron eambines as a divalent, e. g. ferrous 
oxide, FeO. 

Ferruginate (fSrfl d.^in^t), v. [f. L. ftr+ 
rttgo {ferrvgin-) +-ATE •-] To give the colour 
or properties of iron rust to. Hence Femi*- 
ginated ppl. a. (Diets.) 

Ferrugineous (fer«dgi-n/bs), a. — next. 
Ferruginous (fgifl dginas), a. 1656. [f. as 
Ferruginate + -ous.] 1. orig. Of the nature 
of, or containing, iron rust; now. Of the nature 
of iron ; containing iron 1661. 9. Of the colour 

of iron rust; reddish brown. 

Ferrule, ferrelCfe'ral),^. 1611. [Corrupted 
spelling (as if dim. of L./ 5 -rrwia) of the older 
form verrel, verril, ad. OF*, virelle, virol, vac d 
L. virola L. vinola, dim. of virise, pi. 
bracelets.] 1. A ring or cap of metal put round 
the end of a stick, tube, etc. to strengthen it, 
or prevent splitting and wearing, a. A ring or 
band for strengthening anything, or holding 
the parts of anything together 1632. 3. Steam- 

Engine. 4 A bushing for expanding the end of a 
flue ’ (Webst.). . . 

H ence Ferrule, fcrrel v. to fit or furnish with 
a f. Ferruled ppl. a. provided with a f. 
Ferruminate (fertt'mmei/), v. ? Obs. 1623. 
[f L. ferrummat-, ferivmtnare, f. ferrutnen 
cement, f./r/r«w.] To cement, solder, unite. 
Hence Ferru mina'tion. 

Ferry (feri), sb. ME. [f. the vb. Cf. ON. 
ferja.] ti. A passage or crossing. ME. only, 
a. esp. A place where boats pass over a river, 
etc. to transport passengers and goods M E. 3. 
Provision for conveyance by boat from one shore 
to the other 1489. 1 ^. - FERRY-BOAT. -1798- 

4. Law. T he right of ferrying men and animals 
across a river, etc., and of levying toll for so 
doing 1721. 

j. A f. was established where London Bridge now 
stands Gardiner. b. The French had sunk divert 
Ferries and other Boats in the River 1701. 

Comb . 1 f. -bridge, a form of ferry-boat in which a 
railway-train is transported across a river or hay* 
•railway, 'one whose track is on the bottom of ihe 
watercourse and whose carnage has an elevated deck 
which supports the train' (Knight). 

Ferry (fe*ri), v. [OE. ftrian :-O.Teut. 
*firjan,i.far-o m ', see FARE fl. /ra«J.To 
convey from one place to another -1583. 9 . 

esp. To transport over water (formerly including 
the sea) in a boat or ship, etc. OE. b. To work 
(a boat, etc.) across or over 1771. 8- intr. for 

refi. To go; now only, to pass over water in a 
boat or by a ferry; of a boat : To pass to and 


fro OE. 

a. Charon is tyT*d, with ferring soules to hell Hav- 
wood. 3. Ciist seide to hem vc-rie we over be aater 
Wycliv. Upon these waters doe f. fiftie thousand 
Boats i6y>. „ 

Fe-rry-boat. ME. [f. Ferry sb. + Boat.] 
A boat for conveying passengers, etc. across a 
ferry. 

Fe-rrynian. 1464. [f. Ferry sb. + Man.] 
One who keeps or looks after a ferry. 
tFere. ME. [a. QY. fierce, fierche, etc., «d. 
(ult.) Pers .fertin * counsellor | Chess. I. The 
queen -1676. 9. A pawn which has passed to 

the eighth square. CAXTON. 

Phr. Ihe ferset twelve : all the men exc. the king 
(Skeat). 

Fers, obs. f. Fierce a.. Vers*. 

Fetter, v. ME. [f. ME .fertre; see Ferbt 
TORY.] To put in a shrine. 

Ferth, obs. f. Fourth. 

Ferther, obs. f. Further. 

Fertile (fS-Jtil, -tain, a. 1460. [a. OF. 
fertil, ad. 'L./ertilis, f. ferre .] x. Producing in 
abundance; fruitful, prolific. Also tran t/. and 
fig \ 9. Causing or promoting fertility X597. 
t3. Copiously produced, abundant -1607. 

1. A ■oil..f. . of weeds 1785. F. plaius C BrontIL 
fig. F. in resources T. JirrxRSON. A land f. in 
warriors Fa 1* KHAN, a, F. slime Ewtesoi*. 8-W«h 
adorations, fieri til teares Twel . N. 1. v. 274. Hence 
Fertilely adv. Fe*rtilene»a - Futility (rm*e). 
fFerti-ntate, v. 1634. J f. next, after debili- 
tated To render fertile, fertilize -1650. 

Fertility (fwtullti). 1490. [a. Y.fertilitl, 
ad. L. fertilitatem , f. fertilis Fertile.] The 
quality of being Fertile ; fecundity, fruitful- 
ness, productiveness; pi. productive powers. 
Also trans fi and fig. 

Thy waste More rich than other climes' f. Byron. 


se (man), a (pass), an (litid). v (cat), g (Fr. ch*f). a (evzr). si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d^ vie), i (sit). 1 (Psych#). 9 (what), p (gat). 



FERTILIZATION 

The £ of (his clover absolutely depends [etc] Dak win. 
fig. 1 found some £ of fancy Johnson. F. of in* 
vention Playfair, thought Macaulay, resource 1878. 
Fertilization (fartibizFi jan). Also -isa- 
tion. 1857. [f. Fertilize + -ation.] The 
action or process of rendering fertile; spec, in 
Biol . fecundation (see Fertilize a). 

These species require the aid of insects for their f. 
Darwin. 

Fertilize (faMtibiz), v. 1648. [f. Fertile 
+ -ize .1 i. trans . To make fertile; to enrich 
(the soft). b. gen* To render productive, (lit. 
And fig.) i8a8. 9. B10L To make (an ovum, an 

oospore, a female individual or organ) fruitful 
by the introduction of the male element ; to 
fecundate. Chiefly Bo/. 1859. 

1. He. .fertilised bogs, and cultivated barren sands 
Derrick. Intense religious conviction fertilizes 
intellect Liddon. a. 1 have not found a single 
terrestrial animal that can f. itself Darwin. *• 

Hence F e*rtili zable (also -isable), a. that can be 
fertilized or fecundated. 

Fertilizer (fiMtilaizu). 1661. [f. prec.] 1. 
One who or that which fertilizes land; said esp. 
of manures. g. An agent of fertilization in 
plants 1844. 

a. Flies ate good fertilizers Darwin. 

Ferula (fe r'flU). ME. [a. L.; - giant 
fennel, a rod ] i. Bo/. The giant fennel, a. 
A rod, cane, or other instrument of punish- 
ment, esp. a flat ruler ; fig. school discipline 1580. 
3. Surg. A long splint 1688. 

Hence Ferulaxeoua a. resembling a f. ; having 
a stalk like a f. 

Ferula -ic, fe-rulic, a. 1876. [f. Ferula 
+ -IC.] Ghent . In Ferul(a)ic acid : CuH^O*, 
contained in Assafcetida. 

+Fe*rular. 1594. [ad. 'L.ferularis belonging 
to the giant fennel. J — Ferula 9. -1688. 
Ferule (fe-riwl), sb. ME. [ad. fene/a; 
see Ferula.] x.- Ferula x. 9. -Ferula 

a. X S99* Hence Fe*rnle v . to beat, strike with 
a f. 

+Fe*rvence. ME. [a. OF., f. L .ferventem; 
see-ENCE.] 1. Boiling or glowing heat. Also, 
Violent ebullition. -1634. 9 .fig. Warmth of 

the emotions, fervency ME. 
a My £ of love Hen. VII L 
Fervency (fauvgnsi). 1554. [f. as prec. ; 
see -ency. J z. The state or quality of being 
Fervent; Intensity of heat. Now rare. 1598. 
9. fig. Heat of mind; warmth of devotion, zeal, 
ardour, eagerness. 

a. Peter in a feruencie first left his bote Knox. 
Fervent (f5*jve»t), a. ME. [a. F. fervent, 
ad. L. fervent em, fen ere to boil , glow. ] 1 . Hot, 
burning, glowing, boiling. +b. Of cold : In- 
tense -1634. g. Of persons, etc. : Ardent, 
intensely earnest ME. b. Of conflict, uproar, 
etc. ; Hot fierce, raging. Now rare. 1465. 

1. The Elements shall melt with feruent heat r Pet. 
lii. 10. b. The f. frost so bit ter wes 1535. a. Feruent 
to fight ME. My Heart in f. Wishes bums Weslry. 

b. A moment ends the f. din Words w. Hence F© r- 
vent-ly <*<&>, -ness. 

Fervescent (fwve*s£nt), a. 1683. [ad. L. 
fervescentem , fervescere , inceptive verb f. fer- 
vere.] Growing hot. 

Fervid (f 5 \ivid\ a. 1599. [ad. L .fervidus, 
i fervereA i. Burning, glowing, hot Now 
poet, or rhtt. a. fig. Glowing, impassioned 
*656. 

1. The mounted Sun Shot down direct his f. Raies 
Milt. P. L. v. 301. a. He is warm rather than f. 
Johnson. F. loyalty Macaulay. A f. preacher 187a. 

Hence FervPdftty, intense heat (fit. and fig.). 
Fexvid-ly adv., -nesa. 

Fervour, fervor (fSuvaj). [ME. fervor , 
•our, a. OF , ad. L. fervorem, f fervere . In 
U.S. fervor is usual; in Eng. fervour A 1. ] 
Glowing condition, intense heat. a. Warmth 
or glow of feeling, passion, vehemence, zeal 

me! 

1. The (. of an African climate 1794 a. She . . had 
more feruor of deuocion Carton. 

FeaapO. Logic. A mnemonic word repre- 
senting the fourth mood of the fourth syllo- 
gistic figure, In which a universal negative major 
premiss and a universal affirmative minor yield 
a particular negative conclusion. 

Feacennllie (fe-senai n). i6ox. [ad. L. 
Ftscenninus pertaining to Fescennia in Etruria, 
famous for scurrilous dialogues in verse.j 
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A. adj. Pertaining to Fescennia; usually, 
licentious, r.bscene, scurrilous. 

tB. sb. A song or verses of a licentious or 
scurrilous character -1660. 

Fescue (fe*ski«), sA . ME. [a. OF. festu (F. 
fltu) a straw ; — pop.L, +festucum * L .festuca. \ 
+1. A straw, rusn, twig; hence, a thing of little 
importance -1610. 9. A small stick, pin, etc. 

used as a pointer in teaching children their 
letters 15x3. t3. transf. a. The shadow on a 

sun-dial 1607. b. A plectrum for use with the 
harp 1616. 4. More fully Fescue-grass : A 

genus ( Festuca ) of grasses. Hard , Cheep's, 
Meadow F. ; tr. F. durtuscula, ovina, pratensis, 
botanical names of grades. 1704. 

*. Thin strawes and fescues small Holland. a. 
Play schoolmaster, point as with a f. Browning 
Hence fFescue v. to direct or assist in reading with 
a f. 

Fesels, var. of Fasels. 

Fessei (fes). i486, [a. OF. f esse :-L. 

fascia band; mod.F, has fasce .] Her. An 
ordinary formed by two horizontal lines drawn 
across the middle of the field, and containing 
between them one third of it. 

Phr. Party per/. \ (of the shield) divided by a hori. 
rontal line tnrough the middle. Comb. : f. -point, 
the exact centre of the escutcheon ; -ways, *wiae 
adv. horizontally. 

Fesse*. Now dial. 1577. A pale blue 
colour. 

Fest, fest-, obs. ff. Fast, Fast-, Feast, 
Fist. 

|| Festa (fe*st&). 1818. [It. 1— festa ( see Feast 
j 3.).] A feast, festival, noly day. 

Festal (fe*stftl), a. (sb.) 1479. [*• OF., f. 
festum; see Feast and -AL. ] 1. Of or per- 

taining to a feast or festivity; festive, joyous. 
9. Befitting a feast 1749. 3. sb. A feast, festi- 

vity 1818. 

1. A f. Day 1740, dress 1838. F. people Hawthorns. 
a. F. mirth >749. Hence Fe*stally adv. 

Fester (fe'Btax),/^. ME. [a. OF. festre 
L. fistula; see Fistula.] i. orig. — Fistula; 
later ; a rankling sore, an ulcer. In mod. use : 
‘ A superficial suppuration resulting from irri- 
tation of the skin * (Quain). fa- A scar -1541. 
3. [from the vb. ] - Festering ppl. a. i860. 

3. Used to tho f. of the chain upon their necks 
I. Taylor. 

Fester (fextax), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] X. 
intr. Of a wound or sore : To become a fester, 

I to gather or generate pus, to ulcerate. Of an 
arrow, poison, etc. : To envenom the surround- 
ing parts; to rankle. Hence fig. of grief, etc. 
9. To putrefy, rot 1540. 3. trans. To cause 

festering in (lit. and fig.) I to allow to rankle 
1579. J 4 * “ Cicatrize i. -154X. 

z. A prick or cut that fester* Wesley. Tim troubles 
of Saxony . . were already festering in silence Freeman. 
a. Lillies that f. smell far worse then weedes Shake. 
3. That will heal, instead of festering, the wounds of 
our minds Mrs. Shf.liky, Hence Festerment, 
the process or state of festering; dial, a rotting mass. 

Festilogy (festi-lddgi). Also festo-. 1845. 
[ad. med.L. festilogium, £ L. festum. ] A trea- 
tise on ecclesiastical festivals. 
fFe'Stinate,rt. rare . 1605. [ad.L .festinatus: 
see next.] Hasty, hurried -1829. 

Lear in. vii. ia Hence Fe'ltinately adv. 

Festioate (festin^t), v. 165a. [f. L. festi- 
natus.festinare. ] To hasten (trans. and tmtr.). 
Hence Featina*tlon, haste, speed. ?Obs, 
+Festin(e. 2590. [ad. Sp. or Fr. and It. ; 
see next.] — next. -1819. 
fFestlno ( fest r no). 1741. [a. It. fssiino , 
dim, of festa Feast sb. Hence Fr. and Sp. 
festin.] An entertainment or feast -1865. 

How. .obliging to go to Madame Grifonis £ H. 
Walpole. 

Festlno (festabn*). 1551. Logic. A mne- 
monic word, representing the third mood of 
the second syllogistic figure, in which a uni- 
versal negative major premiss and a particular 
affirmative minor yield a particular negative 
conclusion. 

Festival (fe*stivll). ME. [a. OF., ad. med. 

U festival*!, I L. festival Fk STIVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a feast, befitting 
a feast-day. (Now felt as the sb. used aitrib) 
fa. Glad, Joyful, merry -168 6. 

1. Such dayes are festiuall to those Satncta, that 
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fete.) Fulke. b. Our most £ and freeer Joys Ja 
Taylor, 

B. sb. A time of festive celebration, a festal 
day; also, oceas., a merrymaking 1589. b. A 
musical performance, or series of performances, 
at recurring periods, e.g. the Handel Festival ; 
also in extended use, e.g. a Shakespeare F. 

The morning trumpets f. proclaim'd Through each 
high street Milt. Sams. 1598. 

Hence tFe'stivally adv. joyously, gaily; in a f. 
or holiday manner. 

Festive (fe*stiv), 9. 1651. [ad.L .festivus; 
see Feast and -ive.J z. Pertaining to, or 
befitting, a feast; mirthful, glad, cheerful. a. 
Convivial, jovial ; devoted to feasting 1735. 

1. The glad Circle . . yield iheir Souls To f. mirth 
Thomson. Thef. board Fraed. a. The/, season : = 
‘Christmas-tide’. Hence Fe’stlvely adv. So 
F e'stivous a. (in all senses). 

Festivity (festrvlti). ME. [a. OF. festivity 
ad. L. festivitatem ; see prec.] x. tFestive 
quality, condition, or nature; (of writing, etc.) 
agreeable elegance -1681 ; rejoicing, mirth, 
gaiety 1756. 9. A festive celebration, an occa- 

sion of feasting, pi. Festive proceedings. ME. 

t. The f. of his poems Fuller. A time of general £ 
1756. a. To snare in the festivities of the day 
Lyiton. 

Festoon (fest r/*n), j<$. 1676. [ad. F. fest on, 
ad. 1 1. festone, ? f. festa Feast, with sense 4 de- 
coration for a feast '.] x. A chain or garland 
of flowers, leaves, etc. hanging in a curve be- 
tween two points. Also transf. 1686 9. Arch. 

A carved or moulded ornament representing 
this 1676. 3. Ornith. A lobe on the cutting 

edge of a hawk’s beak 1855. 

z. Here. .see., vines, trained in festoons, from tree 
to tree A. Young. a Flora and hoys in alto-relievo 
supporting festoons H. Walpole. Hence Featoo*n- 
ery, a group of objects arranged in festoons, 
Featoo*ny a., of, pertaining to, or like a £ (rare). 

Festoon (lest#i-n), v. 1789. [f. prec.] +1. 
intr. To hang in festoons, a. trans. To adorn 
with or as with festoons 1800. 3. To form into 

festoons. Also with up. x8ox. 4. To connect 
by festoons 1832. 

4. Growths of jasmine turn Their humid arms fes- 
tooning tree to tree Tennyson. 

Festudne (festitfsain), a. 1646. [f. L. 

festuca stalk + -INE.] i. Straw-colouied. ft. 
Min. Epithet for a splintery fracture 1823. 

z. A little insect of a £ or pale green Sir T. Browne. 
i F estu cons, a. [ f. as piec. + -ous.] Straw- 
like. Sir T. Browne. 

fFe-sty, v. ME. [od. OF. festier y fest tier 
— vulg. L. +festicare , f. festum Feast jA] 
= Feast v. in various senses -1500. 

Fet, v. Now dial. [ OE.fetian t of obscure 
affinities. See Fetch v.j A synonym of 
Fetch v. in various senses. 

Dauid sent, and fet her to bis house a Sam. xi. 97. 

Fet, obs. f. Fat. 

Fetch (fetj), sbA 1530. [f. Fetch v.] J* 
The action of fetching (lit, and fig .) ; a long 
stretch, a far-reaching effort 1549. a. A con- 
trivance, dodge, trick 1530. 8- Llaut. a. An 

act of tacking 1555. b. The line of continuous 
extent from point to point, eg, of a bay or of 
open sea 1867. 4. dial. An indrawn breath; 

also, a difficulty in breathing 1832. 
a. The crafty fetches of the wflie Prince 1635. 
Fetch (fetj ),*£.* 1787. [?] The apparition, 
double, or wraith of a living person. 

Fetch, obs. f. Vetch. 

Fetch (fetj), v. [OE. fecc(e)an, said to be 
an altered form of fetian (We Fet «/.). Cf. OE. 
o retard orchard from ort-pjeard. ] x. trans . 
To go in quest of, and bring back. a. To 
cause to come; to succeed in bringing; to draw 
forth, elicit. Now rare. ME. +b. To restore 
to consciousness -1744. 3. Of a commodity t 

To bring in, sell for, tAlso rarely oi money : 
To purchase. 1605. 4. To move to interest, 

attract irresistibly. Also absol. Not in digni- 
fied use. 1605. +5. Togo and receive; to get, 
' come by * *1656. 8. To draw from a (remote) 
source (now rare) 1559; fto derive as from a 
cause or origin; to infer -1691. 7. To draw 

(breath) ; hence, to heave (a sigh) ; to utter (a 
man); to drain (a draught) 155a. 8. To deal 
(a Mow) ; to make (a stroke). Now colloo. ME. 
fb. Hence, To ‘nave tt , reach (a persoh) 
-1695. 9. To make or perform (a movement, 

etc.). NowarvA X53A xo. Naut, a. To arrive 
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at, reach ; to come up with x«6. b. To get 
Into (? Obs.) 1630. c. intr , To take a course ; 

to bring one’s vessel up 1586 
1. lie goe f. thy sonnet To becke thy querrell Til. 

A. n. iii. 53. Goo f. 4e Wine Lmtcow. Phr. To/, 

and carry \ lit * chiefly ofdogs | fig* to run to and fro 
with news, tales, etc. a Thy hounds shall . .f. shrill 
acchoes from the hollow earth Tam . Shr Induct, ii. 
48. To f. butter in a churn 1844. Phr. To fi. the 
water, and (hence) to /. the J>ump : to obtain a flow 
of water by * priming b. one . . then fainted againe, 
and againe tney fetched her i6ax. x The Guido, 
what did that f Poor*. 6 , To f. a fashion from the 
French 1631, a parallel case out of Roman history 
1806. 7. Fetching such dreadful Groans 1707. 8. His 
hand fetcheth a stroke with the axe Dent. xix. 5. 9. 

Colts, Fetching mad bounds Merck* V. v. L 73. Phr. 
To /. a circuit ', compass : see Circuit, Compass si. 
so. a. To f. the bridges 1835. b. To f. the wind 1630, 
the wake of a vessel Stusmy, Phr. To f. headway 
or stemway : to gather motion ahead or astern. To 
f. way : to break loose. C. To f. to windward 1836. 

Comb, with ad vm. F. away. intr. To get loose. 
F. down, trams . ■ bring down (see Bring *».), F. 
off. fa. To bring out of a difficulty, tb. To do or do 
fori to make an end oC tc. To drink off. F. out. 
To draw forth t to develop and display. F. up. fa. 
To raise, b. To vomit or promote expectoration of. 
e. To recall, d. To make up (lee-way, lost ground, 
time, etc.). to. To come up with. f. Naut. To 
come or get to (a place) g. intr. for refl, To 4 pull 
up ' 1 to stopi 

Fetch-, the vb.-stem in comb., as mf- water, 
a water-carrier, etc. 

Fetch-candle. - Fetch-light. (Diets.) 
Fetcher (fe*tjai). 155a. [f. Fetch v.) 

One who or that which fetches. 

Fetching (fe'tjirj), ppl, a. 1581. [f. as 
prec. j ti. That contrives; crafty, designing 
-1583. a. Fascinating, ' taking * 1880. 
Fetch-light. 169a. [?f. Fetch sb.*, or f. 
Fetch v .. J A name for the 4 corpse-candle * 
supposed to be seen before a person's death 
travelling from his house to his grave. 

Fdte (fft, f/ 1 1), sb . 1754. [a. F. ; see Feast 
tb. ] 1. A festival, an entertainment on a large 

■cale. a. The festival of the saint after whom 
a person is named; in R. C. countries observed 
as a birthday is in England 1840. Also attnb . , 
a sf.-day. 

Ffite v. 1819. [ad. F. ffter , f. flte ; 
see prec.) trams. To entertain at a fete ; to 
feast; to give a fete in honour of. 

Fete, obs. f. Feet. 

||F€te-champ6tre. 1774. [F. ; f . /He (see 
FAte sb.) + champltre : — L. campestrem, f. cam- 
pus held.] An outdoor entertainment, a rural 
festival 

Fetial, fecial (fj-J&l). 1533. [ad. \~fctia 2 is 
(erron. fee -) : origin unkn. J 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the fetiales (see 

B. ); heraldic, ambassadorial 1553. 

B. sb One of the fetiales , a Roman college 
of priests or heralds, who performed the rites 
connected with the declaration of war and the 
conclusion of peace. 

Feticide : see Fce-. 


Fetid, foetid (fe-tid, frtid). 1599. [ad. L. 
fttidus (often erron. fietidus ), f. fetere to stink,] 
A. adj. Having an offensi ve smell, stinking. 
tB. sb pi Fetid drugs -1748. Hence Feti*- 
dity, f. quality, state, or condition ; foulness, 
offensiveness. Fe*tld-ly adv., -ness. 
Fetiferous : see Fce*. 

Fetis e, obs. var. of Featous a. 

Fetish, fetich(e (fe-ti/, fi’-tij). 1613. [a. F. 
fitiche , ad Pg fciti<o sb charm, sorcery; a 
subst use of Jeittfo adj. L. factitius Facti- 
tious.] x. ®u ong. Any object used by the 
negroes of the Guinea coast and neighbourhood 
as an amulet or means of enchantment, or re- 
garded by them with dread, b. Anthropol. An 
Inanimate object worshipped by savages as 
having magical powers or as being animated 
by a spirit c * fig. Something irrationally re- 
verenced 1837. ta. Incantation; a magical or 
religious rite or observance; an oath -i8a&. 

*• The chief fetiche is the snake 1761. c. Public 
•pinion, the fetish even of the nineteenth century 
towxu. Comb , f.-man, -woman, (a) one who 
Haims to have power over fetishes 1 (b) s fetish-wor- 
shipper. 

Hence fFe*tftsh s. to provide or adorn with s f 1 
tmlr* for reft* to dress up. Fetisheer, fetisher, 
a medicine-man 1 a priest s also =■ Fbtish sb, 


Fe*tishlsm, fetichism, the worship of fetishes, or 
the superstition of which this is the feature. Fe'tish* 
iat, fetichist, one who worships a f. ; also quasi-o^r. 
Fenehi'stic, fetichietic a* of. pertaining tor cha- 
racterized by, or resembling fetishism. 

Fetlock (fe-tlpk), sb. T ME. fetlak, fytlok, 
of unkn. formation. Popularly taken as 1 Foot 
sb. and Lock (of hair).] 1. That part of a 
horse's leg where the tuft of hair grows behind 
the pastem-joint ; the tuft itself, a. - Fetter- 
lock, 1695. 

t. Fetlocks shag and long Shaks. Steeds., fat lock* 
deep in gore Hen. If* tv. vn. 8s. Hence Fe'tlocked 
a. having a f.j hobbled by the f., hampered, shack led. 

Fetor, foetor (fi-toi). 1450. [a. L. fetor 

(erron. factor), f. fetere ; see Fetid.] An offen- 
sive smell; a stench. 

Fetter (fe'tw),jA [OE. feter fern., f.(ult.) 
OTeut fet- ( : — OAryan ped-) ablaut-form of f$t 
Foot. Cf, L. pedica, Gr. Wfy] x. A chain 
or shackle for the feet of a man or animal; 
hence gen . a bond, shackle (rare in stng.)* 
In pi — Captivity 1704. a. transf and fig. 
Anything that confines or impedes; a check, 
restraint OE. 

x. His felers that were on bis fete Caxton. To 
escape fetters and the sword Addison. a. Passion's 
too fierce to be in Fetters bound Dryden. Hence 
Fe*tterlesa a. that is not or cannot be fettered. 
Fetter (fe’tox), v. ME, [f. prec. sb.] x- 
trans. To bind with or as with fetters; to chain, 
fasten, shackle, a. transf and fig. To impose 
restraint upon; to confine, impede 1526. 

x. Elies had 1 dweld..I-fetered in his prisoun for 
evere moo Chaucer, a. The generality of the World 
are fettered by Rules SteKlb. Fettered by supersti- 
tion 1788. Hence Fe'ttered ppl. a. in senses of the 
vb. 1 spec, in Biol \ 'applied to the limbs of animals 
when, by their retention within the integuments, or 
by their backward stretched position, they are unfit 
for walking' [Syd. Sec. Lex.). Fctterer. 
Fetterlock (fe-taxlpk). ME. [f. Fetter 
sb. + Lock.] 1. As a corruption of Fetlock 
(sense 1) 1587. a. An apparatus fixed to the 
foot of a horse to prevent his running away 
ME. b. Her . A representation of this 1605. 
Fettle (fe-t’1), sb* 1750. [f. next vb.] X. 

Condition. a. The material used for fettling 
a furnace 1894. 

z. A Shetland pony in good L E. Waugh. 

Fettle (fe-t’l), V. ME. f?f. OE. fgtel, f. 
(ult.) OTeut. fat- to hold; thus primarily 4 to 
gird up x. trans. To make ready, put in 
order Now only dial. b. teckn. To line (a 
puddling furnace, etc.); to scour (rough cast- 
ings) 1881. ta. refl. and intr. for reft. To get 
(oneself) ready; to address oneself to battle 
-1674. b. To busy oneself 2745. Hence Fcttler. 
dial and techn, 

IlFettstein (fc’tstain). 1815. [Ger., f. fett 
fat + stetn stone. | A fin. — ElLeolite. 

Fetus: see Foetus. 

||Fetwa(fe'tw&). 1625. [Arab (pronounced 
by the Turks fetfa). J A decision given (usually 
in writing) by a Mufti. 

Feu (fitf), sb. 1497. [a. OF. ; tee Fee sb **] 
Sc. Law. x. — Fee sbfi x; also a tract of land 
held m fee 1609. a. A feudal tenure of la>*d in 
which the vassal makes a return of grain or 
money (opp. to Ward and Blanch; see these 
words) ; a giant of land on these conditions; in 
mod. use, « Feu-farm. 2497. b. A piece of 
land held In t. 1792, Hence Feu v. to grant 
upon f. Feu'&r, one who holds land upon f. 
fFeu-age. rare. 1618. [a. OF., f. feu fire.] 
A tax upon chimneys or hearths -1706, 

Feudi (had). [M'E.fede, a. OF. fedtjtide, 
fatdc - OE, J*hp(u enmity, f. (ult.) OTeut. 
*faiho adj.; see Foe. The change of form to 
food[e , feood,fuid, fewd (whence feud) is un- 
explained. Feud sb* occurs too late to aucotrat 
for it ] ti. Active hatred, hostility, 01 will 
-1787. a. A state of bitter and lasting mutual 
hostility; esp. such a state existing between two 
families, tribes, or individuals, marked by 
murderous assaults in revenge for some pre- 
vious insult or wrong. More fully deadly /. 
1568 s. A quarrel, contention, bickering 1564. 

x. He [Argyle] was at F. with all his Superiors In 
Scotland 1661 A tribe which was at deadly f. with 
the Joasrais H. H. Wilson. Comb, f-bota (ad OE. 
fdkp-bet) a recompense for engaging in afena,a com- 
pensation for homicide. 


Feud 2 , food (fidd). 1614. [ad. med.L. 
feudum, feodum; see FEE j£. 9 ] -> FEE jA * i, 3. 

His Majesty conferred on him the title of Duke of 
Bronte, annexing to it the f. of that name x8o6. 

Feudal (fid-dil),*. 1 fAlsofeodal. 16x4 
[ad. med. L. frudalts, feodalis, i. feudum, fee 
dum Feud. Cf. F. /fatal.] z. Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, a feud or fief. a. Of or 
pertaining to the holding of land in feud 1639. 
3. Of or pertaining to the feudal system ; exist- 
ing or such as existed tinder that system 1665. 

x. The conversion of allodial into f. estates Ken r. 
a. The feodal polity Bt ackstone. F. tenures Gibson. 
Phr. F. system 1 the system of polity which prevailed 
in Europe during the Middle Ages, based on the 
relation of lord and vassal arising out of the bolding 
of lands in feud. 3 Two ancient f. castles 1640. 
Hence Fetx*dally adv. in a f. manner or under f. 
conditions, Fetrdaliam, the f. system or its prin- 
ciples. Feu 'da list, a representative, or an adherent, 
or the f. system. Feudali’atic es. of the nature of 
feudalism ; inclined to feudalism, 

F eudal (fifl-dkl),<x. 2 rare. [ f.FBUi)! + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to a (deadly) feud. Scott. 

Feudality (h/rdiHIti), a. 1790. [ad. F, 
feudality, feodaliti ; see Feudal a . 1 and -ity 1 
x. Feudal quality or state ; the principles ana 
practice of die feudal system ; pi. feudal prin- 
ciples. a. A feudal regime; afeudaMike power ; 
a fief 1800. t3’ I-aw. Fealty. (Diets.) 

a. Capital in Great Britain has become a f. x8sx. 

Feudalize ( ft £*dilaiz),r. x8a8. [f. Feudal 
fl^ + 'izE.J trans . To bring under the feudal 
system; to convert (lands) into feudal holdings; 
also, to reduce (persons) to the condition of 
feudal vassals. Hence Feu*daliaa*tlon. 

Feu -clary, feo dary. Now arch. ML [ad 

med. L. feodartus, f. feodum, feudum\ seeFEUD 
sb* and - ary.] 

A. sb. 1* One who holds land? of an overlord 

on condition of homage and service ; a feudal 
tenant, a vassal. b. A subject, dependant, 
servant 1620. +a. An officer of the ancient 

Court of Wards, who received the rents of the 
wards' lands -1736. Tig. A confederate. (See 
Fedarik.) 

B. adj. Feudally subject. Const, to 1577. 
+Feu-datary. 1586. [ad. med.L. feuda- 
tarius, f. feudat-, feudare to enfeoff.] 

A. adj. = Feudatory A. x. -1674. 

B. sb. = Feudatory B. -1818. 

Feudatory (fi«*ditori). Also -fFeodatory 

1593. | f. med. L. feudare ; see prec ] 

A. adj. x. Owing feudal allegiance io\ sub- 
ject. a. Of or pertaining to vassals or retainers 
x86i. 

x. He is F. to the Pope i48o. 

B. id. 1. One who holds his lands by feudal 
tenure; a feudal vassal 1765. a. A feud, fief, 
fee; a dependent lordship X644. 

II Feu de Jdle (f<5 da £wa). 1 609. [Fr. ; - 
‘fireof joy ’.] fx. A bonfire; *1*0^.-1771 a. A 
salute hred by niusketrjr on occasions of public 
rejoicing, so that It passes from man to man 
rapidly and steadily, giving one continuous 
sound 1801. 

Feudist 1 (fitf-dist). 1607. [f. Feud * + -ist.J 
i. A writer on feuds ; one versed in feudal law 
*1*0. One living under the feudal system. Black 
stone. 

Feu*dist 2 . U*S. 1901. [L F eud 1 + *ist , J 
A person who has a feud with another 

Feu-form (fi£*f 2 xm). ML [ad. OF. feu 
feme; see FEE-FARM.) Sc. Lew That kind 
of tenure by which land is held of a superior 
on payment of an annual rent. Hence, the 
annual rent itself. ... , „ 

f Feuille (fdy), [Fr.] A thm plate, a leaf 
Petty. v ^ 

U FeuiUemorte (foymort), a, 1 6m. [Fr. ; 
» ' dead leaf*. See FilemOI.] Of the colour 
of a dead leaf, brown or yellowish brown. 
fFeuillet 1 . [a. ffemlletie t — med , 1 +foUetta 
a measure of wine.J A half-hogshead. Burke . 
IlFeolIlet* 184s [FV. dim. of 

feuille leaf.] Dtamond-euttinf 'The project- 
ing points of the triangular facets In 8 rose-cut 
diamond, whose bases Join those of the tri- 
angles of the central pyramid ' (Knight). 

H Feuille ton (fftrto&j. 1845. [F., LftuMet * 

see prec.] In French (and other) newspapers, 


* (man), u (pas), an (fend), v (cut)* g«(Fr. ch*f). o (ev*r). ai (I, eye). » (Fr. eau dz vie), i (sit). 1 (Psycha). 9 (what), p (get). 
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the part of one or more pages {usually at 
the bottom) appropriated to light literature, 
criticism, etc. j an article or work printed in 
that part. 

Hence Feoiiletonist, a writer of feuilletons. 
■j-Feute, fewte. ME. [ad. OY./uite, f. fair 
L. fugere.'] The traces or track (of an animal) 
-1435. 

Feuterer s see Fewt-. 

Fever (frvpj), sb. [OK.fi/for str. masc., 
ad. L. fiebris, of obscure etym.J i. Path. A 
morbid condition of the system, characterized 
by increased heat, and excessive change and 
destruction of the tissues. Often specialized as 
intermittent , puerperal, scarlet, typhoid, yellow, 
etc. / (see these words), ta. In pi, with sing, 
sense -1605. 3. A state of intense nervous ex- 

citement, agitation, heat 1586. 

z. Have a care of coming neare those that have the 
teavour 1678. 3. An enuious Feauer Of pale and 

bloodlesse Emulation TV. 4 Cr. 1. iiL 133. A mode 
of life free from. .f. of mind J. H. Newman. 

Comb. 1 f.-blister, the herpes of the lips often pro- 
duced by f. or catarrh } -bush, the Benmoin odori- 
ft rum \ also the Primes verticillatus 1 -fly, the 
Dilophus vulgaris 1 -heat, the high temperature of 
the body in T. 1 also fig. p -nut. the seeds of Cats- 
mlpina BonducelLa ; -root, the Pterospora andro. 
medea | also the Triosteum perfoliatum 1 -sore, 
name of a species of caries or necrosis; -tree, the 
Eucalyptus globulus ; also the Pinckneya pubetts ; 
•twig, the Celastrus sc a tide ns \ -weed, a plant of 
the genus Eryngium\ -wort, the Trios toum per. 
foliatum. 

Fever (fir-vai), v. 1606. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
irons. To throw into a fever; also fig : 9. intr. 

To be seized with a fever; also fig. 1754. 

*. The white hand of a Lady Feauer thee Ant. 4- 
CL hi* xiiL 138L a. She fevered and died 1754. 

Feveret (firvertt). 171a. [f. as prec. + -et.] 
A slight fever. 

Feverfew (frvoifi d, fe*v-). [OE. f/ferfiugc, 
-fugle, ad. late L. febrifuga, L.febri/ugia, f. L, 
febri - l febris) + fugare to drive away.] Bot. a. 
The plant Pyrethrum Pa\ " 


b. dial. 


1 Parthenium . 

The Erythrxa Centaurium . 

Feverish (frvarij), a . ME. [f. Fever sb. 
* -isn.1 i . Having the symptoms constituting 
fever; till of a fever 1647. a .fig. Excited, fitful, 
restless 1634. 3. Of the nature of fever ; per- 

taining to or resembling fever ME. 4. Apt 
to cause fever. Of a country: Infested by 
fever. 1669. 

i. a [ 1 ] have had a restless f. night Pknn. a. Men . . 
Strive to lceep up a frail and f. being Milt. Counts 8. 

3. F. Thirst 1695. Ri B' or> >73*. exaccrbationi 180a. 

4. The f. shore of St. Domingo 1803. Hence Fe*ver- 
iah-ly adv n -ness. 

Feverous (frvaras), a. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.J 1. - Feverish f 1, a, 3. a. Apt to cause 
fever i6a6. Hence Fe*veroualy adv, 
tFe-verysr. [f. as prec. + -Y l.] Affected 
by fever. B. Jons. 

Few (fitf), a. compar. Fewer, super l . 
Fewest [Com. 1'eut. ; OE, f/awe pi. (usu. 
fiauoa), contracted fia\ repr. OTeut *fawo-, 
cogn. w. L. pau-eus, Gr. vav-pos, L. pau-llus, 
pau-per, and perh. w. Gr. voiW to stop.] 1. 
Not many; amounting to a small number. (In 
a fete, some few opp. to ' none at all *.) absol . » 
few persons. OE. b. Followed by a partitive 
genitive, and later by of OK. a. Used with a 
pi. sb. to form a virtual collective noun, pre- 
ceded by a, every, (rarely) that , but construed 
with pi. verb ME. T3. Of a company or 
number : Small -189$. 4. Of quantity : Not 

much ME. 

1. Man that Is borne of a woman, Is of f. dayes Job 
n». t. F, espied him Hall. b. Ye were the fewest 
of all people Deut. vii. 7. Phr. Some fix an incon- 
siderable number of Also etlipt.. absol., and with rfi 
The/.t a specified company small in number. Now 
often «*lhe minority *| opp. to the many. Unfit 
in few words, in short, a. Thieves, of which, it seems, 
there were not a f. Da Fob. Phr. A faithful, select 
etc./ A goody, t a fair number. Every fi (hours, 
miles, etc.X a. So f. company, that f etc. J Swift. 4. 
A fi. broth, gruel, Porridge (now dialX A fit ‘a 
good bit * (cellof. or e/ang). 

Hence Fewness, the quality or fact of being & 
Fewmetsi secFtw. 

fFc w tere r . [ME. vewter, corrupt ad. AF. 
pete trier, 1 OF. ventre, van Ire, veltre : — pop.L. 
*veltrum, corruption of L, vertragum (nom. 


-us) greyhound, a Gaulish word.] A keeper 
ofgrey hounds; hence, an attendant -zSoz. 
Fewtrils (fiwtrilz), sb. pi. dial. 1750. 
Little things, trifles. 

Fey (#),«, Chiefly Sc. [Com. Teut. r OE. 
figi : — OTeut *fiaigfo-, ofunkn. etym.] 1. 
Fated to die, doomed; also, dying. ta. 
Presaging death -1799. +3. Accursed, unlucky 
-TS13, T*» Feeble, timid; weak -1513. 

Fey, Feyn(e(n: see Fay, Feign v . 

Fez (fez). 180a. [a. Turk./sr,/* ; said to 
be so called from the town Fes (in Morocco).] 
A skull-cap in the form of a truncated cone, of 
a dull crimson colour, with a black tassel ; the 
national head-dress of the Turks. 

IF, — and the following, etseq. ; also abbrev. 
of Fortissimo. 

u Fiacre (frakr). 1699. , [Fr. ; so named from 
the Hdtel de St. Fiacre, where these carriages 
were first stationed.} A small four-wheeled 
carriage for hire, a French hackney-coach 
tFian^allles, sb.pl. 1477. [a. F., f.fiancer.] 
A betrothal -1655. 

f Finance, v. 145a [f. F .ftatuer, {.fiance 

a promise.] z. a. = Affiance v, 9. -1618. 
b. To take as one's betrothed -1587. a. To 
put on one's parole 1592. 
j] Fiance masc.. Fiancee / tot. (f/afis*). 1853. 
[F.; see prec.] A betrothed person. 

Fiant (foi-ant). 1534. [L. ; the first word 
in the formula fiant litem patentee ‘ let letters 
patent be made out’.] A warrant addressed 
to tlie Irish Chancery for a grant under the 
Grent Seal. 

tFi*anta, sb. 1576. [a. QK.fient, fiente 

dung. repr. (ult.) L. fimus ] Tne dung of 
certain animals, e.g. the badger, fox, etc. -1741. 
Fiar (fr&i), sb. Sc. 1597. [? f. Fee sb. ,jr \ 
The owner of the fee-simple of a property, as 
opp. to the life-renter. 

Fiasco (fi'ise-ska). 1855. [a. It. ( see Flask).] 
|| x. A bottle, flask 1887. 9. A failure or break- 
down, esp . in a dramatic or musical perform- 
ance. 

Fiat (fai**t). 1631. [a. L. ; - 1 let it be 

done 4 let there be made * ; 3rd pers. sing, 
pres. subj. of fieri ,] i. orig. The word * fiat ', 
alone or in a formula, by which a competent 
authority sanctioned the doing of something; 
hence, an authorization 1636. b. gen. An 
authoritative pronouncement 1750. 9. With 

reference to 1 Fiat lux ‘ (let there be light) 
Gen. z. 3 in the Vulgate : A command having 
for its object the creation of something 1631. 

z. Nothin? can be concluded without the King's F. 
1647. b. Wnose C in matters of fashion was law 1883. 
a. If it be a Spirit that immediately produces every 
effect by a fiat or act of his will Berkeley. Comb. 
f.-money, U.S. money (such as an inconvertible 
paper currency) which is made legal tender by a f. of 
the government. Fi*at v. to attach a f. toj to sanc- 
tion (rare). Fi*atist U.S., an advocate of f.-money. 

Flaunt, obs. var. of Fiant. 

.Fib (fib), sbfi colloq . 1568. [? Shortened f. 
Fible-fable.] 1. A trivial falsehood; often 
euphem. for * a lie* x6rx. 9. A fibber, 
z. No one was u.sed to . . telling polite fibs H. Jambs. 

Fib (fib), sb. 2 1814. [f. Fib vA A blow. 
Fib (fib), v.i 1690. [f. Fib sb.l] intr. To 
tell a fib; to lie. 

I do not say he lyes . . hut his Lordship fibbs moat 
abominably Dryden. Hence Fi'bber. 

Fib (fib), r. 2 slang. 1665. trusts. To deliver 
blows in quick succession upon, as in pugilism. 
Also absol. or intr. 

fig. I have fibbed the Edinburgh (as the ‘fancy’ 
say) most completely South by. 

Fl*ble-fa*ble. Now dial. 1581. [Redopl. 
of Fable.] Nonsense. 
tllFibra. PI. -r®, -ra's. 1641. [L.] A fibre, 
filament -1661. 

Fibre (f?i*bai), sb. M E. [a. F., ad. L. fibra ; 
of unkn. origin. Formerly spelt fiber in Eng- 
land, as still in U.S.] +1. After L. ; a. A lobe 
or portion of the liver, b. pi. The entrails. 
-1601. 9. PAys. One of the tnread-Uke bodies 

or filaments, that In part compose animal and 
vegetable tissue 1607. 3. One of the thread- 

like filaments which form a textile or other 
material substance 1807. 4. collect. A substance 
consisting of fibres. Also, Fibrous structure. 


x8xo. 3. A subdivision of a root, occas. of a 
twigx656. 

a. The optic nerve.. might contain as many as a 
million of fibres Bain. The fibres of the cocoa-nut 
Lubbock. Fibres of Corti : see Coktian a fir. 
Every f. of him is Philistine Cablylx. 3. A silk T. 
Faraday. Fibres of glass 183a. 4. Bone and £ 

Emerson, fig. There is an Improvement in our f.«— 
moral if not political Bagshot. 

Comb. f.-gim v 'a device for disintegrating vegetable 
fiber 1 (Knight). 

Hence Frbred ppl. a. furnished with fibres ; chiefly 
in comb. Fi'breless a. without fibres or strength. 
Fi’briform, Fi*brine, mdje. fi-like. 

Fibril (lai'bril). 1664. [ad. mod.L./£«7/a; 
see next.] x. Phys. A small fibre; the sub- 
division of a Fibre in a nerve, muscle, etc. 
1681. a. Dot. The ultimate subdivision of a 
root. 

Fibrilla (faibri lfi). PI. -lee (- 10 . 1665. 

[mod.L., dim. of L. fibra Fibre.} -* prec. 

The ultimate fibrillse of muscles J. Hooc. Hence 
Fi'brlllar a. of, pertaining to, composed of, or 
characteristic oft a f. or fibrillje. Fi’brillary a. 
fibrillar. Fi'brlllate v. intr. (of the blood) to turn 
into fibrillca. Fi'brillated ppl. a. having a fibrillar 
structure. Fibrilla*tion, the becomiiig, or the being, 
fibrillated \ concr. a fibrillated mass, f ibri'llifonu 
a. Fi>brillo*ae a. supplied with, or < oinposed of, 
fibrils 1 finely striate. fFi'brillous a. full of fibrils 1 
pertaining to a f. 

Fibrin (foi*brin). Formerly also fibrine, 
flbrina. 1800. [f. Fibre + -in.] An albuminoid 
or protein compound substance found in animal 
matter; coagulable lymph. Also, a similar 
substance found in vegetable matter. 

The f. of flesh appears to differ from that of blood 
Huxley. Hence Fibrina*tion, the action or pro- 
cess of adding f. to the blood. F i'brinoua a. com- 
posed of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, f. 

Fibrino- (lai'brini), comb, loim ol Fibrin, 
as in i 

Fi brino-aIbu*minoua a., consisting of fibrin 
and albumen. Fi'brinogen [see -gen], a pro- 
teid substance, entering into the composition 
of fibrin. Fi brino-gene’tic, -ge'nic, Fibrino*- 
genoua adjs., producing fibrin. Fibrino* 
pla'stic a., concerned in the formation of fibrin. 
Fi brino-pla*stin = Globulin. Fi brino-pn*- 
rulent a., containing a mixture of fibrin and 
pus. 

Fibro- (foi*bro), comb, form of Fibre, in- 
dicating a fibrous condiiion. 

Fi bro-are*olar a., consisting of fibrous and 
areolar or connective tissue. Fi*bro-bln at [see 
-blast!, oueof the cells in which fibrous tissua 
is immediately formed. Fi bro-calca*reona a., 
consisting of fibrous tissue and containing calca- 
reous bodies. Fi bro-ca*rtilage, a firm elastio 
material partaking of the structure and char- 
acter of fibrous tissue and cartilage; benca 
Fi bro-cartila-ginoua a Fi bro-ce*llular a., 
composed of fibrous and cellular tissue. F fibro- 
chondri tia, * inflammation of a fibro-cartilage * 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Fi bro-cyatic a., consisting 
of fibrous tissue and cysts, Fibro-cy stoma* 
a tumour containing fibrous tissue and cysts. 
Fi bro-fb trite. Mm. ferric sulphate occurring 
in fibrous silky tufts and masses of a yellow 
colour. Fi bro-inte*atinal a., in * fibre- intes- 
tinal layer, the innermost of the two layers into 
which the mesoderm of some Invertebrate 
divides ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Ffibro-myoma* *a 
myoma in which the tumour contains a large 
proportion of fibrous connective tissue (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. ); hence Fi bro-my omatoua a. Fibre*- 
neuroma, * the form of neuroma which con- 
sists chiefly of fibrous connective tissue * (Syd, 
Soc. Lex.). Ffibro-nu*deatod a., composed of 
fibrous tissue mixed with elongated nuclei 
Fi bro-pla-atic a., fibre-forming; said esp. of a 
tissue organized from the lymph exuded on 
wounds. Fibro-sarcoma, a tumour inter- 
mediate between a fibroma and a sarcoma. 
Ffibro-ae*roua a., possessing the nature of both 
fibrous and serous membranes. Fi bro'va*acu3ar 
a., Bot. composed of a mixture of fibrous tissua 
and vascular tissue. 

Fibroid (foi*broid). 165a. [f.FlBRR 4- -OID.] 

A. adj. Resembling fibre or fibrous tissue; 
f change, degeneration, a morbid change into 
fibra or fibrous tissue. . 

B. sb. Path. A fibroid tumour 1879. 

Fibroin (fiii *brp«in), 1861. [f. Fibro- + 

-in.] A chemical substance whicn is the chief 


8 (Ger. Kiln). 9 (Fr. pen). «l (Ger. Miller), d (Fr. dune). 9 8 (8*) (th«e). i (A) (rein), f (Fr. fane). S (fir, fern, earth). 
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constituent of silk, cobwebs, and the horny 
skeleton of sponges. 

Fibrolite (farbtflait). x8oa. [f. Fibro- + 
Gr. klOos stone; see also -ite.J A fibrous 
mineral consisting dfiiefly of aluminium silicate. 
Hence Fibrolitic a . 

Fibroma (idibr^u*m&). PI. -mata (-m&ta). 
1847. [mod.L., f. 1 *. fibra + -oma ; cf. Cys- 
toma.] A fibrous tumour, var. Fi'brome. 
Fibrosis (faibrJu -sis). 1873. [mod.L., f. L. 
fibra Fibkk : see -osis.] Fath. Fibroid degene- 
ration. lienee Flbro'tic a. 

Fibrous (foi-bras), a. 1626. [ad. mod.L. 
fibrosus ; see Fibre and -ous.] x. Full of 
fibres; formed of fibres, a. Fibre-like 1707. 

1. F. flesh 1(5 ,7, gypsum 1813, bark 1846. Hence 
Fi'brous-ly adv ., -ness. var. tFibro'se «. 
Fibster (fvbstai). 1848. [f. Fib v . 1 + -stkr.] 
One who fibs. 

Fibula (ivbitfU). PL - 1 ®, -las. 1673. [a. 
L. , f. figere to fix. j || z . Antiq. A clasp, buckle, 
or brooch. a. A nab. The long or splint bone 
on the outer side of the leg (app. as resembling 
the tongue of a clasp) 1706. 

1. The F., whose shape . . Still in the Highland 
broach is seen YVososw. Hence Fi bular a. of, 
pertaining to, or fresembling the f. 

-fic, suffix , repr. L. -ficus 1 -making, -doing * 
(f. weakened root of facere), forming adjs. (1) 
from sbs., with sense 'making, causing, pro- 
ducing as in pacific ** , or ' performing ', as 
sacri ficus', (a) from adjs., with sense ' perform- 
ing actions of a specified kind ', as magnificus, 
aLo, later, ' bringing into a specified slate as 
beatificus ; (3) from vbs., with sense * causing 
to*, as horrtficus ', (4) from advs., only in bene- 
ficus , maleficus » from the phrases bene, male 
facere. 

-fic&tion suffix , repr. L. -fica- 

tionem, the regular formative of nouns of action 
from vbs. in -ficare : see -fy. In scientific 
language the suffix forms many sbs., some of 
which have no corresponding vb. ; as, acciifica- 
tion, identification , etc. 

Ficelle (f*se*l). 1882. [a. F. ; = * pack- 

thread*.] Only in comb., as f.-lace , string- 
coloured lace. 

Fichu (fiftf, frjiw)- 1803. [a.F.; app. fichu 
adj. used subst.] A triangular piece of muslin, 
lace, or the like, worn by ladies to cover the 
neck, throat, and shoulders, formerly also the 
head. 

Fickle (frk*l), 17 . [OK./coL fS fuian to de- 
ceive, cogn, v/.gefc deceit.] ti. False, deceit- 
ful, -1533. a. Changeable, changeful, incon- 
stant, uncertain, unreliable ME. 

a. O Fortune, Fortune, all men call thee f. Rom. tjr 
Jul. in. v. 60. The f. heart of man Scott. F. health 
Urb. Hence FPckleness. Fi'ckly adv. (now 
rare), in a f. manner, fdeceitfully. 

|| Fico (fi'ko). 1577. [It.: — L. ficus fto sb. 1 ] 

•fx.^» FIG sb . 1 a. -1630. a. = FIG sb , 1 4. arch. 
1598. t 3 * =» FIG sb a -160a. 

a A f. for the phrase Merry IV. 1. iii. 33. 

FiCOld (farkoid). 1741. [ad. mod. L . ficoT- 
des , f. L .ficus; see -oid. J A. adj. Related to or 
resembling the genus Ficus', also, fig-like 1884. 
B. sb. A plant of the N. O. Mcsembnacese. 
Ficoldal(fikoi dftl). 1846. [f.asprec. + -al.] 

A. adi x . Related to or resembling the genus 
Ficus 1884. a. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, the N. O. Ficoidex or Mesembriace x 1846. 

a. F. alliance', a group containing the Mesern bria- 
ceae and three other orders. (Lindley.) 

B. sb. A plant belonging to the Ficoidal Alli- 
ance 1846. 

IlFicoides (fikoi’dft). 1753. [mod. L .ficoi- 
des\ see Ficoid.] A botanical name applied to 
various plants, e.g. the Ice-plant (Mesembrian- 
themum crystallinum). 

Fictile (fi'ktil), CL 1626. fad. fid Hem, 
f. fingere; see -IL.E. ] x. Capable of being 
moulded. Now rare. 1675. a * Moulded into 
form by art; made of earth, clay, etc. by a pot- 
ter 1626. 3. Having to do with pottery 1854. 

1. 'The several F. clays Evelyn, a. A f. deity 1655. 
F. coffins 1 8*5. 3 F. Craft 1 888. Hence Fi'Ctife- 
neaa. Ficti'llty, f. quality ; concr. an article of £. 
ware. 

Fiction (fi-kjan). ME. Pa.F.ad. L. fidio- 
nem, f. fingere ; see Feign.] ti. The action 
or product of fashioning or imitating -1784. 


ta. Feigning; deceit, dissimulation, pretence 
-1609. 3. The action of feigning or inventing 

imaginary existences, events, states of things, 
etc. 1605. b. That which is feigned or invented; 
invention as opposed to fact ME. c. A state- 
ment proceeding from mere invention; such 
statements collectively 161 x. 4. Fictitious com- 
position. Now usually, prose novels and stories 
collectively, or the composition of such works 
1599. 5* A supposition known to be at vari- 

ance with fact, but conventionally accepted : a. 
in Law 1590; b .gen. (chiefly transf.) 1828. 

1. concr. i he unscented fictions of the loom Cowfer. 
3. To be pleased in the f. of that, which would please 
a man if it were reall, is a Passion . .ad hsrent to the 
Nature.. of man Houbkb. F. and Fraud Hartley. 
b. The fictions of the Virgili&n age Gladstone. c 
Let us cast away all f. 1655. 4. Old people like 

history better than f. Lytton._ fi. a. A of our law 
that all real property was originally granted by the 
king Cruise, b. To reduce debt by borrowing .. is a 
manifest f. in finance Ld. Grenville. 

Hence Factional a. pertaining to, or of the nature 
of f. Fictionally adv. by means of a work of f. 
Fictionee-r, Fi ctioner, Fi ctionist, a writer of f. 
fFi'Ctlous, a. 1641. [f. L. fid tone m.~) 1. 
* Ficm ious. -1813. a. Characterized by 
fiction -1813. 

Fictitious (fikti ps), a. 1615. [f. L .fidi- 
cius, (f. fingere) + -ous; sec -itious.J x. fArti- 
ficial; counterfeit, sham, not genuine, a. Feign- 
ed, assumed ; not real 1631. 3. Feigned to exist ; 
imaginary 1621. 4. Of the nature of fiction 

1773. 5- Created by a fiction (legal or con- 

ventional) 1837. 

s. By shedding f. tears 1734. a. A f. character 
Scott, name Dickkns. 3. A company of f. Saints 
Burton. 4. A f. narrative Till rlw all. 5. Adoption, 

I as a method of obtaining a f. son Maine. 

| Hence Ficti‘tioua-ly adv., -neas. 

Fictive (frktiv) , a. 1491. [a.F .fidif y -ive, 
f. (ult.) L. fingere .] 1. fGivcn to feigning; 
imaginatively creative 1865. a. Fictitious, 
feigned, sham 1612 

a. Dabbling in the fount of f. tears Tennyson. 

fFictor(frktaj, -oj). 1665. [a. L., f. fingere .] 
One w ho frames or fashions ; esp. an artist or 
modeller in cl.iy, etc. -1677. 

Ficus (fai-kfJs). ME. [a. L. ficus fig, fig-tree.] 
Path. 'A fleshy substance or kind of Condylo- 
ma resembling a fig* (Mayne). 

Fid (fid), sb . chiefly Naut. 1615. [?] 1. A 

conical pin of hard wood, used to open the 
| strands of a rope in splicing, a. A square bar 
of wood or iron, with a shoulder at one end, 
used to support the weight of the topmast 1644. 

I 3. A plug of oakum for the vent oi a gun; also 
! (ttranff.) a plug or quid of tobacco 1623. 4. 

dial. A small thick piece of anything 1838. 5. 

' A wooden or metal bar or pin, used to support 
or steady anything * (Webster). Hence Fid v . to 
fix (a topmast, etc.) with a f. 

IlFidalgO (fida lgtf'). 1638. [Pg., contr. for 
/i/ho de algo son ol something. ] A Portuguese 
noble. 


Fiddle (frd’l), sb. [ME. fifele, OE. * fiOele 
wk. fern., of obscure origin. Cf. med. L. vitula , 
vuiula, whence ViOL.I 1. A stringed musical 
instrument of the viol Kind ; usu. a violin, a. 
One who plays the fiddle; a fiddler; hence 
transf. a mirth-maker, jester 1600. 3- Some- 

thing resembling a fiddle : a. Navi . A rack or 
frame to prevent things from rolling off the table 
m bad weather 1865 ; b. Agric. A long wooden 
bar, attached by ropes at its ends to the traces 
of a horse, and used to drag loose straw or hay 
on the ground, [ etc.] 1874. 4 » slang, a. A writ 

to arrest 1700. b. Scotch (fflVelsh) f. : the itch 
1700. c. Stock Exch. A sixteenth (of a pound) 
1825. 5. As an exclam. ■= Fiddlestick. 1695. 

i a. A heavy sea, which, .caused the production of 
'fiddles* on the saloon tables at lunen time 1865. 
4 c. To do business with me at a f. 1825. 

Phrases. As fit as a f.\ in good form. To play 
first (or second) / : to take a leading (or inferior) 
position | so to play third f. 

Comb . : f.-back, a hack (of a chair) shaped like a f„ 
also attrib . ; -block, Naut. a block with two sheaves, 
one over the other, the smaller one underneath ; -bow 
*= Fiddlestick j -dock, the Rumex pulcher of Lin- 
nsus t -fish, («) the Angel-fish or Monk-fish 1 (b) the 
king.crab ( Limulus Polyphemus) 5 -pattern, the 
pattern of f.-headed spoons and forks 1 -patterned 
a. = Fiddle-headed d.; -wood, (a) the Cithare- 
xylon j ( b ) Strophularia aquatxca. 


Fiddle (frd’l), v. ME. [f. prec. sh.] 1. intr. 
To play the fiddle; now familiar or contemptu- 
ous. Also fig. b. quasi-/r»*j. ME. a. To 
make aimless or frivolous movements ; to act 
idly or frivolously* Also with about. 2530. 8- 

trans. To cheat. Now only slang. 1604. 

t. Others.. Teach Kings to f. ( and make Senates 
dance Pope. a. He took a pipe in his hand, and 
fiddled with it till he broke it Swift. Fiddling with 
Fianchise Bills 1884. 

Fiddlededee (frd’ldidr). 1784. [f. Fiddle 
sb. orv. with a nonsensical addition.] A .interj. 
Nonsense 1 B. sb. Nonsense (mod.). 
Fiddle-laddie (fi*d’l|iee‘d'l). 1577. [Re- 
dupl. of Fiddle or Faddle.] 

A. sb. 1. Trifling talk or action ; in pi. trivial 
matters. 9 . A trifler ; a chatterbox 1602. 

B. adj. Trifling, fussy 16x7. 

C. inter j. Nonsense 1 Bosh ! 1671. Hence 
Fi*ddle-fa*ddle v. intr. to fuss, mess about. 

Fi‘ddle-bead. 1799. [f. Fiddle sb. + 
Head.] x. Naut . The ornamental carving at 
the bows of a vessel, which ends in a scroll turn- 
ing inward like the head of a violin. 9. A head 
as empty as a fiddle 1887. Hence Fi'ddle- 
hea'ded a. Naut. Having a fiddle-head. b. 
Having the handle made after the pattern of a 
fiddle, as a fork, spoon, c. Empty-headed. 
Fiddler (fi-dbA [OE. fitelere - ON./ 0 - 
lari ; see Fiddlk 1. One who plays on the 
fiddle, esp. for hire. te. A trifler -1735. 3 - 

slang. A sixpence 1885. 4. a. A fly resembling 

a cockroach 1750. b. The angel or shark-ray 
1887. c. The sandpiper (local) 1885. d. A 
small crab of the genus Gelasimus ; also called 
fiddler-crab 1714. 

1 Fiddler's Green (Naut.): ‘a sailor’s elysium, in 
which wine, women, and song figure prominently " 
(Farmer). 4. d. A ‘ Hdler-Crab ’ (as it is sometime* 
railed from the rapidity with which it works its 
elbows) W. B. Lord. 

Fiddlestick (fi d’Istik), sb. ME. [f. Fid- 
dle sb + Stick j ^.1 i. The bow strung with 
horsehair with which the fiddle is played. a. 
joc. Something insignificant or absurd. Often 
substituted for another word in derision. 1621. 
3. As interj. Nonsense 1 Often in pi. 1600. 
Fi-ddle-string. 1728. [f. as prec. + String.] 
One of the strings on a fiddle. Also fig. 

I do but .fret myself to fiddlestrings Mss. Carlyle 

Fiddling (fi dliq), pt>l. a. 1580 1. That 

plays the fiddle. 2. Of persons: Busy about 
tiifles. Of things: Petty, futile. 1652. 
Fidei-commissum (fahd/p^kgmrsflm). 
1727. [a. L., f. Jidei to faith + com mis sum en- 

trusted .] Rom. Law. A bequest which a per- 
son made by begging his heir or legatee to 
transfer something to a third person. 

Fideism (fai dz’jiz’m). 1885. [f. L. fides 

faith + -ism. | A mode of thought accoiding to 
which knowledge is based on a fundamental 
act of faith. 

Fidejussor (foid^d^inttj, - oj). 1539. [a. L., 
f. fide-juberc, f, fide, abl. of fides faith + jubere 
to order.] Civil Law. One who authorizes the 
bail of or goes bail for another ; a surety. So 
Fideju'Bsion 1657. Fideju*s»ory a. 

Fidelity (foi-, fide dUi). 1404. [a. Y.fiJttiti, 
ad. V..fidelitatem. ] x. The quality of being faith- 
ful ; faithfulness, loyalty to a person, party, etc. 
1508. b. Conjugal faithfulness 1694. *fx.Word 
of honour -1598. 9. Strict conformity to truth 

or fact; fveracity ; exact correspondence 1534. 

1. F. to engagements Bkntham. t 7 V» make f . : to 
take an oath of fealty. c. By my f. this is not well 
Merry fV. iv. ii 160. a. The principall thing re- 
quired in a witnesae is fidelitie Hook kb. The F. of 
tne Translation Pope. 

Fidepromisaor (fai:dt,pr^mi*80j). 1875. 
[a. L., f. fides faith + promittere to promise.] 
Rom. Law . One who pledges himself as secu- 
rity for another; a bail, surety, 
r idge (fidg), sb. colloq. or dial. 1731. Tf. 
next vb.] x. The action or habit of fidgeting; 
the state of being fidgety ; also, a commotion, 
fuss. 9. A restless person 1884. 

Fidge (fidfl), v. Now dial. 1575. [?] intr. 
and trans. To fidget ; to twitch. 

Fidget (frdg&t), sb. X674. [f. Fidge vJ] 

x. A condition of vague physical uneasiness, 
seeking relief in irregular bodily movements. 
App. first used in the fidget(s (now always pi.) 


se (man), a (pass), au (bud), v (cut). | (Fr. ch^f). a (ev*r). ai (I, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (sA). » (Psych/). 9 (what), p (gdt\ 




FIDGET 

as if the name of a malady. Hence transf un- 
easiness, restlessness, a. [From the vb. J One 
who fidgets, or who gives others the fidgets 1837. 
8* [From the vb.] The act of fidgeting i860. 

Fidget (frdg6t), v. 1754. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. intr , To move restlessly, impatiently, or un- 
easily to and fro; also, to worry, a. trans, 
To cause to fidget ; to trouble, worry 1785. 

a. She days I f. her to death Jans Austin. 

Fidgety (frdgeti), a. 1730. [f. Fidget + 
-Y 1 .] Inclined to fidget ; uneasy, restless. Hence 
Fi’dgetily adv. Fidgetiness. 

Fldibus (fi-dib&O. 1829. [G.] A paper 
spill for lighting a pipe, etc. 
fFidi-cinal, a. [f. L .fidicen ( fidicin -) + -AL.J 
Of or pertaining to a player on stringed instru- 
ments. Sir J. Hawkins. 

Fiducial (foidUHl&l, fidiu-J&l), a . 1571. [ad. 
L. fiducial is , f. fiducia trust; see -AL.] 1. 

Theol, Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
trust or reliance. j-a. Trusted, trusty. H. 
MoRB. 3, In Surveying, Astron. etc. Of a line, 
point, etc. : Assumed as a fixed basis of com- 
parison 1571. 4 .— Fiduciary (Webster). 

1. Faith.. a fiducial 1 assent to diuine Promises 1625. 
Hence FidU'Cially adv. 

Fiduciary (faidifl'Ji&ri). 1593. [See prec. 
and -art.] 

Am adj. 1. a. Of a person : Holding something 
In trust. Obs. exc. in Rom. Law. 1647. b. Of or 
pertaining to a trustee or a trusteeship 1795. a - 
Of a thing: Held or given in trust 1641. 3. Of 
the nature of, proceeding from, or founded on 
trust or confidence 1640. 

a Uses of land .. were considered as f. deposits 
Black stone. 3. The £. currency ol the United States 
1892. 

B. sb. z. One who holds anything in trust; a 
trustee 1621. ta. One who identities justifying 
faiths with assurance of one's own salvation 
-1684. +3. Credentials. App. Bancroft. 

I. Persuade .. Sir Hush to make me his .. f. in this 
Scott. Hence Fidu'clarily adv . 

Fie (fai), tnterj. [ME. fi,fy, npp. a. OF.: — 
L. ft. J 1. An exclam, expressing disgust or re- 
proach. Not now in dignified use. 9. quasi-iA. 
or sb. 1550. 

Fief (fif), sb. 1611. [a. F.; see Fee sb.*] 
— Fee sb.* 1. Also transf and fig. 

Male /, f. masculine : one that could be held by 
males only. Hence fFief v. to grant as a f. 

•fFiel, a. Sc. [V] Comfortable. Burns. 

Field (fTld), sb. [Com. WGer. : OE ./eld:— 
OTeut. *felpu-xA 

L Ground, ti. Open land as opp. to woodland ; 
a plain -1697. 9. The country as opp. to a town 

or village. Obs. exc. arch. ME. 3. 1 -and or a 
piece of land appropriated to pasture or tillage 
OE. 4. A piece of ground put to a particular 
use ; as, a bleach field (see Bleach). 5. An 
extent of ground containing some special natu- 
ral production ; as coal, oil, tic. fields 1859. 6. 
The ground*bn which a battle is fought ; a battle- 
field. Also fig. ME. 7. More widely: The 
scene of military operations 16 1 a* 8. A battle ; 
as a hard-fought field ME. ; torder of battle 
-1678. 9. The ground on which some outdoor 
games are played 1788 ; in Baseball , the ground 
in which the fielders stand 1875. IO « collect . 
Those who take part in any outdoor contest or 
sport, a. Sporting, All the competitors except 
the f.ivourite 1771. b. Cricket . The side who are 
in the field; also the players on both sides 1850. 
x x. Cricket and Baseball. =^Fiki ns man. 1830, 

a. Midi. N. 11. i. 238, 3. The fields 1 . .All spring 

and summer is in them Ruskin. Common, Open field \ 
see these words. 6. They hauo vs’d Their dearest 
action, in the Tented F. Oth. 1. iii. 85. fig. To drive 
the soph bits from the field 1848. Phr. To keep, main* 
tain the/. * to continue the tight. To hoLi the /. : to 
hold its ground 1 to remain in possession. 7. Esmond 
..took the field.. under Webb's orders Thackeray. 
8. Phr. To pitch, set mf.i to choose one’s battle- 
ground, order one? men for fighting. so. &. Phr. 

J o bet , back, lay against the /. 

II . An extended surface, x. A large stretch ; 

an expanse 1577. 9. a. Her. The surface of a 

shield, or oi one of its divisions ME. b. The 
groundwork of a picture, etc. 1634. c. Numism . 
The plain part of a coin 1876. d. Of a flag : 
The ground of each division 1867. 

1. Yon f, of stArs Per. 1. i. 37, Fields of Air Drydkn, 
of ice 1813. The whule f. of English history 1867. 
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a, a. Sir Lancelot's azure lions . . Ramp in the f. 
Tennyson. 

111 . 1. An area or sphere of action, operation, 
or investigation ME. a. Physics . The area or 
space under the influence of, or within the range 
of, some agent 1863. 

x. As for the increase of Vertue generally.. it is a 
large F. Bacon. [A] wide f. for trade 1750. The f. 
of a telescope *765.. Phr. F. of view : the space to 
which observation is limited. a. Alagnetic f. : any 
space possessing magnetic properties, either on account 
of magnets in its vicinity or on account of currents of 
electricity passing through or round it. 

Comb. 1. General 1 as f-deiv , - dweller ; -fortifica- 
tion, - husbandry , -movements, -service, etc. 

a. Special : a. Prefixed to names of animals, birds, 
insects, etc , often with sense * wild ’, and opp. to house 
or town , as f . -cricket, - mouse , • spider ; f.-duck, the 
little bustard {Otis tetrac) j -lark (Alauda aivensis); 
-martin ( Tyrannies t,arolinensis)\ -plover (U..S.), 
a name for two species of plover, and for a sandpiper 
( Bartramia long i cauda) ; -sparrow (U.S.) (Spizella 
pusilla or S. agrestis) ; -titling, the Tree Pipit 
(A nthus ar bore us) \ -vole (Arvicolaarvensis). 

b. In names of plants growing in the fields, as 
f.-ash (Pyrus aucuparia)\ -basil: see Basil 1 ; 
•madder, ffi*) rosemary, (b) book-name for Sherardia 
arvensis ; -southernwood (A rtemisia cantpestris). 

c. f.-allowance, an allowance to officers and 
(formerly) privates, when in the field, to meet extra ex- 
penses; -artillery, light ordnance fitted for travel 
and use in active operations ; -battery, a battery of | 
f.-guns; -carriage, the carriage for a f.-gun, its am- 
munition, etc ; -club, a society for the outdoor study 
of Natural History; -colours (Mil.), small flags for 
marking out the ground for the squadrons and bat- 
talions; also the colours used hy an army when in 
the field; -cornet ‘the magistrate of a township in 
Cape Colony* (Simmonds); -driver (U.S.), a civil 
officer whose duty it is to take up and impound stray 
cattle; -events, athletic events, such as weight-put- 
ting, etc. as distinguished from events on the running 
track ; -gun— /.-piece I -hand, (/z) a slave who Works 
on a plantation 1 (b) a farm-labourer; -hospital, (a) 
an ambulance; (£) a temporary hospital erected near 
a field of battle; -ice, ice that floats in large tracts; 
•lens = Field-class 3 ; -magnet, part of a dynamo, 
‘usually a massive stationary structure of iron sur- 
rounded by coils of insulated copper wire*, the func- 
tion of which is to provide toe magnetic field ; 
-naturalist, one who studies out of doors; -park, 

‘ the spare carriages, reserved supplies of ammunition, 
tools, etc., for the service of an army in the field* 
(Wilhelm); -piece, a light cannon for use on a field 
of battle; -practice, ‘military practice in the open 
field ’ (Ogilvie) ; -show=/-h/fl/; -sports, outdoor 
sports, esp. hunting; -telegraph, one used in military 
operations; -train, a body of men consisting chiefly 
of comndhwjciesand conductors of stores, which belong 
to tho'MPyaT Artillery; -trial, a trial in ihe open 
field, esymd hunting-dogs. 

Field (ffld), v. 1529. [f. prec. sb.] I. intr. 
To go into the Fif.ld (sense I. 2.) 1868. 9. 

trans. To expose (corn, malt, etc.) to the action 
of the air 1844. +8- intr. To take the field 

(see Field sb. I. 7) -159a 4. intr. To back 

the field against the favourite 1886. 5. intr. 

To act as fielder in cricket, etc. ; trans. 10 stop 
and return the ball 1824. 6. Sports. To put 

into the field 1922. 

3. Who, aoone prepard to f., his sword forth drew 
Spenser. 

Field-bed. 1580. I. A bedstead for use in 
the field. 9. A bed upon the ground 1592. 

Fierid-bOOk. 1616. A book for use in the 
field, as by a land-surveyor for taking notes, or 
by a naturalist for preserving collected speci- 
mens. 

Fiedd-conve*nticle. 1678. An open-air 
religious meeting. 

Field-day. 1747. X. Mil. A day on which 
troops are drawn up for exercise in field evolu- 
tions ; a military review ; hence transf and fig. 
a day occupied with brilliant or exciting events. 
9. A day spent in the field, e.g. by the hunt, or 
by field-naturalists, etc. 1823. 

Fielded (ff*ld6d),//>/. a. 1607. [f. Field v.] 
i. Engaged in a field of battle. Cor. 1. iv, xa. 
9. Of a ball, in Cricket : Stopped and returned 
1884. 

iFielden. 1604. [f. Field sb .] A. adj. 
Open; consisting offields ; rural, rustic -1669. 
B. sb. Field land -17x9. 

Fielder (frldw). ME, [f. Field sb. and v.] 
+1. One who works in the field.ME. only, 9. 
Fieldsman. X853. 

Fieldfare (fHdJfiSw). [MB. feldefare (4 
syll. in Chaucer) :— ? OE. * feldefare ; app. *= 
‘field-goer’, f. ftld+far- (see Fare *>.),] A 
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species of Thrush ITurdus pilaris ), which 
spends the winter in the British Islands. 

Hollies.. with scarlet berries gemm'd, the fell-fare's 
food M. Arnold. 

Fiedd-glass. 1831. [f. Field sb. + Glass.] 
x. A binocular telescope for use in the field 1836. 
9. * A small achromatic telescope, usually from 
20 to 34 inches long, and having fiom three to 
six joints' (Ogilv.). 3. That one of the two 
lenses lorming the eye-piece of an astronomical 
telescope or compound microscope, which is the 
nearer to the object glass 1831. 
Field-ma*rsnal. 16x4. [After G. /eld- 
marschall. J The title of a military officer of the 
highest rank in German-speaking and other 
armies, (hirst conferred in the British army in 
1736.) 

Fie ld-meeting. 1603. [f. Field sb. + 
Meeting.] 1. A duel. 9. Hist. A religious 
meeting in the open air 1649. 

Field officer. 1656. ‘An officer above the 
rank of captain, and under that of general' 
(Stocqueler). 

Fie>ld preaching. 1739. [f. Fieid sb. + 
Breaching. J The practice of preaching m the 
open air. 

Fieldsman (friclzmsen). 1823. [f. Field 
sb. + Man.] a. Cricket . One ol the side which 
is fielding; a fielder 1824. b. Sporting. One 
who habitually backs the field. 

Field-work. 1777. [f.b ikldjA + Work.] 
x. Work done in the field, or in the fields. 9. 
Mil. A temporary fortification thrown up by 
troops operating in the field 1819. 

■fFieldy, a. ME. (f. b ield sb. + -y\] Level, 
open ; exposed ; that grows in the fields -1598. 
Fiend (find). [Com. Tent.: OE. J£ond\ 
orig. the pr. pple. of OTeut. ♦ fijrjan (OE. 
feogean) to hate, Cf. Friend.] +i. An enemy, 
foe. ME only. n. spec. The arch-enemy of 
mankind ; the devil OK. 3. A11 evil spirit gen- 
erally ; a demon, devil OE. 4. // ansf A person 
of superhuman wickedness or cruelty M E. b. 
fA grisly monster (e.g. a dragon). Abo ap- 
plied to baleful agencies personified, or hyper- 
bolically. ME. c. With qualifying word : A 
devotee or addict, esp. to something injurious, 
as dope f, opium f. (orig. U.S. slang) 1889. 

a. The Gates, .belching outrageous flame, .since the 
F. pass’d through Milt. P.L. x. 223. 3. Goethe's 

scoffing f. Macaulay. 4 Where human fiends on 
midnight errands walk Campblu. C. The hotany-f. t 
cyclist-f., interviewer-f. (mod.). 

Hence tFiendful a. wrought by fiends (rare). 
Fie*ndlike a icsembling, or characteristic of, a f. 
Fie*ndly a. thostile ; fiendish. 

Fiendish (frndij), a. J529. [f- prec. + -ish.J 
Resembling, or characteristic of, a fiend ; super- 
humanly cruel or malignant. 

F. brutalities F r liman. Fie*ndish-ly adv.,- neat* 

Fierce (ftas), a. ME [a. OY.fers, fiers , 
old nom. of fer, fieri — L. ferus'wWd, untamed.] 
x. Violent and intractable in temper ; vehement 
and merciless Jn anger or hostility. (Less em- 
phatic than Ferocious, q.v.l ta. High-spirited, 
valiant -1533. t3- Proud, naughty -1593. 4. 
Of natural agents, disease, passions, etc.: Ve- 
hemently raging ME. 5. Ardent; furiously zea- 
lous or active M E 6. quasi-or/t'. Fiercely M E. 

s. Moloc. .the fiercest Spirit that fought in Heav'n 
now fiercer hy despair Milt. P.L. ii. 44. F. ligers 
couched around Pkyurn. 4. The f. anger of the Lord 
Jer. xxv. 37. F. cold 1863; discussion 1874. 5» 

Vengeful slaughter, f. for human blood Pops. 

Hence Fie*rce-ly adv., -ness. 

FieTding. fseudo- art A. 1768. [a Sw .fjerd- 
ing\— OS.fi/rbungr \ see FARTHING.] An al- 
leged name for a quarter of a hundred or a shire. 
|| Fieri (fai* 2 rai). 1640. [L- Inf . 4 to lie 

made, come into being '.] in med. L. phr. in 
fieri : in process of being made or coming into 
being. 

The contract is still in fieri Austin. 

|| Fieri facias (fai* 6 rai| aw). 1463* [M 

- ‘cause to be made ', f . fieri (see prec.) + facias, 
and pers. sing. pres. subj. of/<7c<rnrtodo,make.} 
Law. 1 A writ wherein the s) eriff is command- 
ed that he cause to he made out of the goods 
and chattels of the defendant, the sum for which 
judgement was given ' (Blackstone) ; the com- 
mon process for executing a judgement Often 
abbrev. Fi. fa. (foi'fet*). 


8 (Ger. K£ln). 9 (Fr. p eu). il (Ger. Muller), ii (Fr. dime), r (curl), e (e») fthsre). i (H) (rein). I (Fr. laiit). 8 (f#r, fcm, rorth). 
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f Fierti (fygrte). 1673. [F., f. fier.] Haughti- 
ness : high spirit. 

Fiery (fci»-ri), a. ME. [f„ Fire sb. + 
-y 1 .] x. Consisting of or containing fire; fire- 
bearing, a. Wrought, tested, or performed by 
the agency of fire; in f. trial with refeience to 
the testing of metals ME. 3. Resembling fire ; 
glowing, of a blazing red ME. 4. Hot as fire ; 
red hot, burning ME. ; acting like fire 1535. 5. 
Of persons, etc.: Ardent, eager, fierce, spirit- 
ed ME. ; fiercely irritable 1590. Also trans f of 
a horse 1593. 6. Of a vapour : Liable to 

take fire. Hence of a mine, etc. : Containing 
inflammable gas. 1751. 

x. Whei e no volcano pours his f. flood Cowfecr. r. 
The f. trial which England went through F rceman. 
3. Purple or f. clouds Morlby. 4. The f. Suns too 
fiercely play Drydkn. A red f. tumour 1758. A f. 
Soul, which working out its way, Fretted the Pigmy- 
Body to decay Dkydkn. The £ Courser Drydbn. 6. 
The seam of coal was known to be f. r866. Hence 
Fie'rlly adv., Fieriness. 

Fiery-cross: see Fire-cross, Also fig. 
Fife (faif), sb. 1548. [? a. HGer. pfeife (see 
Pipe sb,), or ? a corruption of F. fijre, f. (ult.) 
OHG. p ft fan to Pipe, j i. Mus . A small shrill- 
toned instrument of the flute kind, used chiefly 
to accompany the drum in military music 1555; 
also, its sound 1627 9, A fifer 15 j8. 

x. Their step was regulated by the f. Ghotk. 

Comb . : f. -major (Mil.), a non-commissioned officer 
who superintends the fifers of a regiment. 

Fife (faif), v. 1817. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
play on a fife ; trans. to play (a tune) on or as 
on a fife. Hence FPfer. 

Fife-mil (£>if,ret*l). 1721. fa. 1 Rails form- 
ing the upper fence of the bulwarks on each side 
of the quarter-deck and poop in men-of-war ’ 
(Smyth), b. The rail round the main-mast, 
tarnished with belaying pins for the running rig- 
ging. 

Fifish (fai-fif), a. Sc. [f. the county of Fife 
+ -ISH ; applied orig. to people from that coun- 
ty ] Somewhat deranged. Scott. 

Fifteen (fiftf-n, fi*ftj"n). [OE fift/nt, -tyne, 
f. OTeut. +fi mji Five + +tehun Ten ; see -teen. ] 
The cardinal number made up of ten and five ; 
symbols 15. xv. 

A. as adj. 1. with sb. {a) expressed, or (b) 
omitted, fa. = Fifteenth a. -1623. 

x. The F . : the Court of Session (formorly) consist- 
ing of fifteen Judges. Also, the Jacobite rising in 
1715. 

B. as sb. ti. Eng. Hist . =* Fifteenth sb. 1. 
-1643. a * A set of fifteen persons or things 

1674. 

Fifteenth (fiftPnp, fi*ftfnj»). [OE. fiftlo&a, 
f. ftftine Fifteen, after teotfa Tenth. The 
ending -TH dates from the 14th c. only. ) The 
ordinal belonging to the cardinal fifteen. 

A. adj. With sb. (a) expressed, or(£) omitted. 
F. Part: one of fifteen equal parts of any quantity. 

B. sb. z. A fifteenth part; esp. in Eng. Hist . 
A tax of one-fifteenth formerly imposed on per- 
sonal property ME. 9, Mus. The interval of 
a double octave 1597 Also, a stop in an organ 
sounding two octaves above the Open diapason 
1613. 

Hence Fifteemthly adv. in the f. place. 

Fifth (fii». [OE. ftfta : — OTeut. 'fimfion-, 
1 . pre-Teut +penqto - (Gr. tr«pirr<$r, L. quin(c)- 
tus), £. *pcnqe Five. Refashioned In 14th a 
after fourth ) The ordinal belonging to the 
cardinal five. 

A. adj. With sb. (a) expressed, or (b) omitted. 
F. part : one of five equal parts of any quantity. 

The /. •wheel q/ a coach, etc. : used for something 
superfluous. 

B. sb. x. — fifth part. Also, a fifth part of 

movable goods granted to the king. 1557 9. 

Mus. The interval of three tones and a semi- 
tone, embracing five diatonic degrees of the 
scale 1597. b. The concord of two tones sepa- 
rated by this interval 1656. 3. pi. Articles of 

the fifth degree in quality 1881, 

Comb, t f.- Wheel, 1 a wheel or segment above the 
fore-axle of a carnage and beneath the bed . . [forming] 
an extended support to prevent the careening of the 
carriage bed ’ (Knight). 

Fifth monarchy. 1657. The last of the five 
empires referred to in the prophecy of 
anfel (Dan. ii. 44), in the 17th c. identified 
with the millennial reign of Christ predicted in 
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the Apocalypse, Also attrib., esp. in Fifth- 
monarchy man, one of those in th 6 X7th c. who 
believed that the second coming of Christ tyas 
near at hand, and that it was their duty to 
establish his reign by force. 

Fiftieth (frftieJO, a. (sb.) [OE .flfligo&a\— 
earlier *ftfiigunpa, i. Fifty, after Tenth.] 
The ordinal belonging to the cardinal fifty. 

F. part \ one of fifty equal parts of any quantity. 

Fifty (fi’fti). OE.fi/tii - OTeut. *fimfi 
Five + +tigiwiz, pi. of *tegu» decade; 6 ee -TY.] 

A. adj. The cardinal number equal to five tens ; 
symbols 50, 1 . Also with sb. omitted, b. A 
large number 1818. 

B. sb. z. A set of fifty persons or things OE. 
9. The age of fifty years 1714. b. The fifties \ 
'The years between fifty and sixty in a century 
or in one's life 1880. ts- A fifty-gun ship 

l?ifty-flfty adv., on a basis of fifty pet cent each I 
equally 1 a., equal, shared equally, half-and-half 
{colloq^ orig, l/.S.) 19x3. 

Fig (fig), sb . 1 ME. [a. OF. fige, figue, ad. 
Pr. figa,figua : — pop. L. *fica fig, f. L. ficus 
fig-tree, ng.J x. T he fruit of the fig-tree or 
Ficus, esp. of F. carica. b. ■■ Fig-tree 
ME. c. In the E. and W. Indies applied to 
the Banana, also to the Cochineal Cactus x«;8a. 
fa. ■» A poisoned fig ; often F. of Spain, Italian 
f. -1691. 3. As the name of a disease, from 

the resemblance in shape. fa. The disease 
Ficus or the piles. Also pi. -1550. b. Farri- 
ery. An excrescence on the frog of a horse's 
foot 1607. 4. As a type : Anything small, 

valueless, or contemptible ME. 5. A small 
piece (of tobacco). l/.S. 1837. 

x. The F. which.. gave our first Parents Cloaths 
Churchill, b. Indian F . : the Banyan (F. tndica\ 
or the Pi pal (F. religiose). a. TamberLaine..dio 
cause a F. to be given him, and after his death 
married his widow North. 4 And so a f. for Miss 
Edgeworth Thackeray. Phr. To care, give a/.,or 
figs end /or, to value (a person or thing) a etc. 

Comb. : f. -apple, a kind of apple without a core | 
-bird, (a) - Bkccafico i ( 3 ) the chiff-chaff (local) 1 
-cake, a round cake made of figs and almonds worked 
up into a hard paste j -duet, finely ground oatmeal, 
used as food for caged birds {Cent. Did.) \ -eater, 
(a) one who eats figs ; {b) «= Bkccafico j -fauna — 
L. fauni ficarii (see Forcellini s.v.ficarius ) ; -finch 
*= Bkccafico 1 -gnat, a gnat, Cultx ficarius, injuri- 
ous to the f. 5 -marigold, a name of species of 
Mesembrianthemum ; -pecker *» Bkccafico { -Shell, 
a shell somewhat resembling a f. 

+Fig (fig), sb .* 1579. [ad. F. figue (in phr 
fain la figue), ad. It. fica. By some identified 
with prec. (see Littre s.v. figue ).] A contemptu- 
ous gesture in which the thumb is thrust be- 
tween two of the closed fingers or into the 
mouth. Also f. of Spain, -1600. 

Hen. V. in. vi. 6a. 

Fig (fig), sb . 2 1841. [f. Fig v. 4 a.] 1. Dress, 
equipment, only in phr. in full f. 9 . Condi 
tion, form 1883. 

+Fig, v . 1 rare. 1609. [f. Fig sb}] trans. 

Only in f To f away (a person) : To get rid of 
by means of a poisoned ng. 

+Fig, v* [f. Fig sb. 2 ] trans. To insult by 
;iving the ng to. a Hen. IV, v. iii. X93. 

Fig, v .* 1595. [var. of Fike v ; cf. Fidgk 
v.1 intr - To move briskly to and fro. 

Fig (fig), v 4 169a. [var. of Feague.] z. 
trans. - Feague v. s. 18x0. a. To f. out: 
to dress, get up. Also with up. x8 37. tfi- 
? To stuff. R. L’Estrange. 

Figary, var. f. Fegary, vagary. 
tFLgent, a. 1598. [ ? f. Fidge v. + -rnt.] 

Fidgety, restless -1679. 

A wrangling advocate, Such a f. little thing 1613. 
Fi’ggery, sb. [f. Fig sb .* or v. 4 ] Dressy 
ornament. THACKERAY. 

-f-Figgum. ? Juggler’s tricks. B. Jons. 
Fight (fait), sb. \ OE. feohte,feoht, gefeokt, 
f. next vb.] z. The action of fighting. Now 
only arch. 9. A combat, battle : jl= Battle 
1. Now arch, or rhet. OE. b. A combat be- 
tween two or more persons or animals. Not 
now applied (exc. rhet.) to a duel. ME. 3. fig. 
Strife, conflict, struggle for victoiy OE. 4« 
Strength or inclination for fighting ; pugnacity 
1812. tfl- A kind of screen to conceal and 
protect combatants on shipboard Usu. in 
pi -1678. 


figurant 

1. Fall’n in £ Tkmmybom. a a. This wax the iaaae at 
Hornsby F. Ld. Faupax. b. An Eagle and a Serpent 
wreathed in f. Shellky. Phr. Running f . : one kept 
up while one party flees and th# other pursues. # Sham 

f. \ a mimic battle (to exercise troops, or for display). 
3. Fight the good f. of faith 1 Tim, vi. xa. 4. Their 
country had £ enough in her yet xSfid. Phr. To show/. 
5. Vp with your fights Giue fire Merry IV. il iL X4S. 

Fight (fait), v . Fa t. and ppU. fought 
(f§t). r Com. WGer. : OE feohtan .—OTeut. 
type *fektan/\ 1. intr. To contend in battle 
or single combat. Const against, with (a per- 
son) ; hence, to f. together. OE a. trans f. 
and fig. To oontend, strive for victory* engage 
in conflict OE. 3. qu&si-trans. with cogn. ob- 
ject ME. ; also to maintain (a cause, etc.) by 
fighting x6co ; to make (one's way) by fighting 
1859. 4. trans. To engage or oppose in battle ; 

to war against. Also transf. and fig. 1697. 

g. To contend for (a prize) z8a6. 6. To cause 

to fight x68o. 7. To manage, or manoeuvre 

(troops, a ship, guns, etc.) in battle 1779. 

x. We. .fought a long boure by Shrewsbury clocks 
x Hen IV, v. iv. 151. To f. for a principle 1847. 
Pbr. To /. with one's own shadow : to struggle 
vainly 1 to talk at random. To /. {for) one's own 
hand, to f. tooth and nail ; see Hans, Tooth. a. 
For Mooes of Faith let graceless aealots f. Pom 
3. F. the good fight of faith x Tim. vi. xa. To f. a 
business 1784, an action (at law) 1893. 6. To £ cocks 
Scorr, dogs Tiipkiims. 

Phrases. To f. down 1 to overcome. To f. off\ 
trans. to repel ; intr. to try to back out of. Tof. out 1 
to settle by fighting, to fight to the end ; often tof. it 
out. Tof. shy : to avoid intercourse with a person, 
evade an undertaking, etc. 

Fighter (foi-toz). ME [1 OTL.feotert ; see 
Fight v. and -er 1 .] x. One who fights ; occas. 
a combatant, a warrior. *)* 9 . A pugnacious 
person ; a brawler -1557. 

Fighting (foi-tin), vb/. sb. ME [f. Fight 
v. 1 The action of Fight v in various senses. 

Warres and fightinge Covkrdalb. The reward of 
their fightings F rkkman. 

Comb. : L- cock, see Coca sb . 1 1 -field ** Battle- 
field. 

Fighting (foiniq),/y/.tf. ME. [f. as prec.] 
That fights, able and ready to fight, bearing 
arms, warlike. 

xx* 1 thousand fyghtyng men x*oo Phr. A f. 
chance : a chance of gaining something by fighting. 

Comb.: f. crab, Gelasimus be l later \ t. fish, a 
Siamese fish ( Betta pugnax)\ f.aandpiper, the ruff. 
Hence Fi’ghtingly adv . pugnaciously. 

Fi g-leat 1535. [f. Fig sb} + Leap.] The 
leaf of a fig-tree ; chiefly with reference to Gen. 


iii. 7. Also^. 

They sewed tog 

The fig-leaves of decent reticence KiMoaLRY. 


They sewed fig-leaves together_ Gen. iii 7. fig. 


Figment (frgmfint). ME. [ad. L. figmen- 
turn, f. fig- stem of fingers.] ti. Something 
moulded or fashioned, e. g. an image >1664. 
9. A product of invention ; a fiction ME ; an 
arbitrarily framed notion of the mind 1624. 

a. To defend (God’s] justice with false tales and 
figments 1630. Beauty, virtu*, and *nch like are not 
figments of tne mind BcaaKurv. 

Hence Figme*ntal a. of the nature of a f. 

fFi-go. 155)9. [a. OSp. and Pg.yfgn.] - FlOO. 
-1640. 

Fi-g-tree. ME. [f. Fig tb.' + Trm. J A tree 
of the genus Ficus, esp. F carica. 

FlguBne (fi-gidlin, -ain). 1657. [ad. L. 
figulinus, f. figulus potter. ] 

A. adj. Made of earthenware. 

B. sb. x. An earthen vessel ; in pi. pottery 

1878. 9. Potter's day 2859. 

Figurablc (fi-gilirAbl), a. 1605. [f. FIGURE 
v. + -able.] Capable of receiving a definite 
figure or form, or of being represented figura- 
tively. 

Lead is f., but not water Johnson. Bence Fi*gu*» 
abi*lity. 

Fi’gtiral, a 1450. [a. OF., ad, late L, 
*figuralis, f. figures. 1 ti. ■« Figurative i, 

4. -1621. fa. Artth. Of numbers: Repre- 
senting some geometrical figure, as a square, 
cube, etc . ; consisting of factors -X674. g. 
Pertaining to tfigurc, or figures (rare) 165a 
Mus. ** Figurate a. 4. (Diets.) Hence 
FFguraUy adv. 

H Figurant (f^gsfran) mate.. Figurante 
(UgteAht) fern. 1775. [F., pr. pple. of figwrer 

to Figure.] x. A ballet-dancer 1790. a. 
One who figures on the stage but has Httle ar 
nothing to do or say. 
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| Figurante (figwra*nt*). PL «4i, occas. 
4 m 1789. ritj — pree. x. Also transf. 

Figurate (irgiarnt). 1530. [ad. L. fig*ra- 

fits, Jig* rare, i .figure.] 

A. fpl. a . ft* Based on, or involving the 
use 01 figures or metaphors ; metaphorical -1728. 
0. Having definite form or shape. Now only 
Med. 16 so. 8 - Math . to. * Figur al s. -1674. 
b. F. numbers : numbers, or series of numbers, 
formed from any arithmetical progression In 
which the first term is a unit, ana the difference 
a whole number* by taking the first term, and the 
sums of the first two, first three, first four* etc., 
terms as the successive terms of a new series, 
from which a third series may be formed in the 
same manner, and so on. So F. arithmetic , 
the science of such numbers. 

Thus from the series 1. a, 3, 4, etc., a second series 
e, 3, 6, 10, etc. ( 4 triangular * numbers) rnay be formed t 
ana from this a third series, s, 4, so, ao ('pyramidal 
numbers). 

4. Mus. a. Involving passing discords by the 
freer melodic movement of one or more voice 
parts, b. — Florid 3 a. 1708. 

B. sb. That which is figur&te ; csp. a figurate 
number 1610. 

Hence +Fi*gurately adv, in a £ manner. 
fFi’gurate, v. 1450. [f. L. figur at-, figurare. ] 
x. trans . To give shape to -1693. a. To repre- 
sent by a figure -1654 ; to treat as figurative 
1806. 


Figuration (figittrjWbn). ME. [a. F.,ad. 
L. figurationem. ] x. The action or process of 
giving shape to; determination to a certain 
form ; also qansA-ooncr. the resulting form or 
shape, a. Mus. Employment of florid counter- 
point ; alteration by the introduction o! passing- 
notes, rapid figures, etc. 1597. 

Figurative (frgiiir&tiv), a. ME. [a. F .fig* 
strati f t -tvt, ad. L. figztraiivus, f. figvrarcS) 
x. Representing by a figure or emblem ; sym- 
bolic, typical. a. Pertaining to, or of the na- 


oolly so called ME. 4. Abounding in figures 
of speech 1589. tfi- Mus . .= Figurate a. 4. 

. and mystic ceremonial 1853. a. Both geo. 
metric as well as animal and f. decorated forms 1889. 
«. By a f. and borrowed speech he declareth the 
horror, .of the damned Covbrdale. b. To confound 
real with f. sovereignty Lewis. aF. expressions 
Drydkn, authors 1740. Hence Fi’gurmtivc-ly 
md-t., -ness. 

Figure (frgoj, -ifli), sb. ME. [a. F„ ad. L. 
figur a t f. *fig- stem of finger*; see Feign. 
The ordinary tr. of Gr. <rxT//xa.] 

L Form, shape. x. The form of anything 
as determined oy the outline ; shape generally 
ME. ; hence, -f'postuie -1684. a. Geom . A defi- 
nite form constituted by a line or lines so ar- 
ranged as to enclose a superficial space, or by 
a surface or surfaces enclosing a space of three 
dimensions ; any of the classes of, such forms, 
as the triangle, cube, sphere, etc. ME. 3. Of 
persons, etc : Bodily shape ; the bodily frame 
ME. 4. A person as seen or ( transf ) thought 
of ME. 5. Conspicuous appearance 1691, 
6. Importance, mark (now only in man, woman 
e//.)i69a. b. Style of living, arch. x6oa. 

x. The F. of aBell partaketh or the Pyramis Bacon. 
Solidity and Extension, and the Termination of it, F. 
Locks. 3. Wise Nestor then his reverend f. rear'd 
Pors. 4. What a f. of a man is there I Drydkn. 
Phr. F. if/un (colloq.) 1 an oddity. The disappear- 
ance of this brilliant r. [Hamilton] Bryce. X Phr. 
To make (colloq. cut) a/. 6. b. He obliged her not 

to increase her r., but to live private Ds Fob. 

n. Represented form. x. The image, like' 
ness, or representation of something; esp. of 
the human form in sculpture, painting, etc. 
MR to. Represented character; part; hence, 
position, capacity -1791. 8* An emblem, type 

x. A. .playne f. of idlenesse Elyot. Carued figures 


of Cherubim* 1 Kings vi. *9. Fourtraitures and 
Figaros of those who had been Travellers 167 6. s. 
Bravely the ff. of this Harpte, host thou Perform’d 
Temp. 111. iiL 83. 3. The Rock, .was a Type and 

F. of Christ r 431. 

XKL Devised form. x. A diagram, an illustra- 
tion. Abbrerv. fig. ME. a. AstroL A diagram 
of the aspects of the astrological houses ; a 


horoscope ME. 8* An arrangement of Knes, 
etc., forming an ornamental device ; one of the 
devices combined into a decorative pattern; 
also transf. of natural markings. Also collect. 
159 7. 4. Dancing. Any of the evolutions or 

movements of a dance or dancer ; alio, a set 
of evolutions 1636. 5. Skating, ‘A move- 

ment, or series of movements, beginning and 
ending at the centre * {Badm. Libr.) 1869. 

x. For the more declaracioun, lo here the fiCnAuesa. 

a. Phr. To cast, erect t set a/, t see the vbs. 3. His 
bonnet sedge, Inwrought with figures dim Milt. 

IV. +1. A written character ; e.g. a letter, etc. 

-x66o. 9. A character or symbol represent- 

ing a number ME. g. Hence, An amount, 
number, sum of money expressed in figures 
1849. 

a. Phr. Two (or double), three , four , etc. figures : 
ten or more, a hundred or more, a thousand or more, 
etc., a sum of money so expressed. F. of eight 1 see 
Eight. 3. An uncommonly stiff f. Thackebay. 

V. Repr. Gr. ayfifsa. 1. Rhet. Any form of 
expression which deviates from the normal; e.g. 
Aposiopesis, Hyperbole, Metaphor, etc. ME. 

b. 1-ess widely : A metaphor or metaphorical ex- 

pression ME. 9. Grammar. Any permitted 
deviation from the normal form of words (e. 
Aphaeresis, Syncope, Elision), or from the ordi- 
nary rules of construction ( c . g. Ellipsis) 1669. 
8* Logic. The form of a syllogism as determined 
by the position of the middle term in the pre- 
misses 1551. 4. Mus. ‘Any short succession 

of notes, either as a melody or a group of 
chords, which produces a single, complete, and 
distinct impression ’ (Grove). 

X. Your termes your colon res, and youT figures, 
kepc hem in store, til [etc.] Chaucer, b. That., 
destroyer of fine figures, .common sense Pore. 

Comb. 1. Generali as, f -painting, - training , 
■■ weaving , etc. 

a. Special: f. -servant, nonce-wd., a commercial 
cleric ; -skating, the art or practice of skating in 
figures (see sense III. 5) 1 -atone {Min.) ■=» Agalma- 
touts. See also Main Words. 

Figure (fi'gw, -itli), v. ME. [f. prec. sb .] 
ti. trans. To give figure to ; to shape -1790. 
9. To represent in a diagram or picture ME. 
3- To picture in the mind, Imagine 1603. 4. 

To represent by speech or action 1475. 5. ‘To 

prefigure, foreshow’ (J.) 8 Hen. VI, II. i. 
32. 6. To represent typically ME. +7- To 

resemble in form -1779. +8. To represent as 

resembling -1523. 9. To express by a meta- 

phor or image ME. xo. To adorn or mark 
with figures 1480. xx. a. trans. To mark with 
(numerical) figures 1683. b. intr . To use 
figures in arithmetic 1854. c. trans, (Mus.) To 
write figures over or under (the bass) in order 
to indicate the intended harmony 1674. 19. 

intr. (Dancing.) To perform a figure or set of 
evolutions 1744. 13. intr. To appear; often with 
as 1602 ; also to make a distinguished appear- 
ance 1736. 14. U.S. To reckon, calculate 1865. 

s. The sacred Cross : snd figured there The five dear 
wounds our Lord did bear Wordsw. 3. You cannot 
. a duller season H. Wai.polb. 4. Kick. Ill , I. ii. 
194. 6. Soft Peace they [olives] f. Drydkn. so. Blue 

velvet ficurr.d with tawny 1480. si. a. Your draft is 
worded for twenty pounds, and figured for twenty-one 
Cowpkr. b. Phr. To f uj : to reckon up with figures. 
To fi out : to work out by means of figures ; also, more 
widely, to estimate or calculate (chiefly US.). 13. 

Persons who figured.. in the rebellion 1736. 

Fi'gure-caster. 1584. fx. One who casts 
figures (see Figure sb. 111. 2); *a pretender to 
astrology* (J.) -1642. 9. One who casts up 

figures 1831. So Fi’gure-caating vbl. sb. 
Figured (irgai’d, -iuid), ppl. a. ME. [(. 
Figure v. and tf.J x. In senses of the vb. 
1559. fl. Having a particular shape ME. +3. 
Having definite shape ; also, formed into pat- 
terns -1789. 4- Adorned with patterns or de- 

signs 1489. 5. Adorned with rhetorical figures ; 
figurative 1500. 6. Mus, a. ■> Figurate a. 

4a. b. F. bass — Thoroughbass 1879. 

3. Geese and cranes, .move in f. flights G. Writs. 
4. F. Satin 161s. F. card = Court Card. 5. The 
£ language of which be it a master M. Arhold. 

Fl gure-fli nger. 1587. Contemptuous for 
Figure-caster I. 

Fl*gure-hea*d. 1765. x. A piece of carving, 
usually a bust o? figure, placed over the out- 
water of a ship. 9. Said depreciatingly of one 
who is the nominal but not the real head of an 


enterprise, etc. Also atirib, 1883. 3. Arch, A 
corbel-head 1874. 

Figurine (figi&rPn). 1854. [a. F., ad. It. 
figurina, dim. of figura ; see Figure and -ine. j 
A small carved or sculptured figure. 

Figuring (frgoriij, -iurig), vbl. sb. MF. 
[f. Figure t/.j x. The action of Figure v 
Also with out. 1534. 1*9. ? Configuration, form 
(or perh. emblematic significance). Chaucer, 
fFi gurist 1585. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] One 
who explains something as figurative (e.g. the 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist) -1737. 
Fi-g-wort 1548. [See Fig.l sb. 3 a.] The 
name of plants reputed to cure the * fig \ a. The 
pilewort. b. The genus Scrophulana. 1597. 
Fike (foik), sb. Sc. 1605. [f. Fjke r.] 

ti. The itch, or anything that causes one to 
fidget. Also, the fikes «=* the fidgets -1758 
9. Anxiety about trifles, fuss, trouble 17x9. 8- 

Flirtation 1808. 

Fike (folk), v. Sc. and n. dial. ME [? a 
ON. ffkja to move briskly or restlessly. J 1 
intr. To move restlessly, fidget ; also fig. Also, 
to flinch, b. To flirt 1804. 9. trans \ To vex r 

trouble 157a. Hence Fi’kery, fidgetiness, 
fuss. 

fFUace. ME. [a. AF. filaz , ad. med. L. 
filacium , ? f. L. filum thread. J Law . « File 
sb 2 I. 3 b. -1537. var. Filaze. 

•j Fila-ceotis, a. 1696. [f. h. filum thread + 
-ACEOUS.] Consisting of thread-like parts 

-1694- 

Filacer, Filazer (fi-l&saj, -zai). 151a. 
[f. Filace.] Law. A former officer of the su- 
perior courts at Westminster, who filed origi- 
nal writs, etc., and issued processes thereon. 
Filament (frlament). 1594. [ad. mod. L* 
f /amentum , f. late L. filare to spin, f. filum 
thread.] 1. A tenuous thread «r thread-like 
body ; a minute fibre; also transf. b. spec. 
The infusible conductor placed in the glass 
bulb of an incandescent electric lamp 1881. 9. 

ISot. That part of the stamen which supports 
the anther 1756. 

x. transf Slender as a f. of air Da Quincby. 

Hence Filame’ntary a. of, pertaining to. or of 
the nature of a f. or filaments. Fi lamentl*feroua 
a. provided with filaments. Filame*ntoid a. like a 
f. Fi lamento’se. Filamentous adji . composed 
of or containing filaments 2 thread-hket bearing 
filamcnta. Filame'ntule, a small f. (rare). 

Filanderi (filae-ndw). Chiefly pi. i486, 
fa. OF. filandrt pop. L. *flandula, dim. 
of ( lana ) fihmda wool to be spun.] In pi 
Thread-like intestinal worms causing a disease 
in hawks ; also, the disease. 
fFila*nder.* 1737. A name given to a spe- 
cies of Macropus (M. Brunii ). Also F. Kanga- 
roo. 

Filander, v . . see Philander. 

Filar (fsi-lftj), a. 1874. [f. L . filum thread 
+ -AR.] Of or pertaining to a thread ; up. in 
f. micrometer , microscope, one having threads 
across its field of view. 

Filaxial (file^rikl), a. 1881. [f. mod. L. 
filaria , f. as prec. + -al.] Ol or pertaining to 
the genus Filaria of parasitic worms. Hence 
FilaTiform a. of the form of Filaria. FUa’ri- 
oua a. infected with Filaria. 

Filate (foi-lA), a. 1826. [f. L . filum thread 
+ -ate®.] Entom. Of inversatile antennae ; 
Having neither a terminal nor a lateral bristle 
Filatory (fi-l&tari). [ad. med. L. filato- 
rium.\ A machine for forming or spinning 
threads. Tooke. 

Filature (fi-litifij). 1759. [a. F.» f. late L. 
filare to spin ; cf. It .filatura.\ 1. The action 
of spinning into threads; the reeling of silk 
from cocoons X783. 9. An establishment for 

reeling silk. 

t. Buying up the moons foe the Italian £ Bur kb. 

Filaze, Filazer : see Filace, Filacer. 
Filbert (fi-lbwt). ME. [prob. abort for 
filbert (i.e. Philibert) -nut, from being ripe near 
St. Philibert’s day, Aug. 92 (O.S.). Cf. dial 
F. noix de filbert.) x. The fruit or nut of the 

cultivated haze! (Corylus av titan a ). a. The 

tree bearing the nnt ME, 

1. Something hteger, and more oval than a Fill- 
hoard 1 71 a. attribT F. nails Tkolloyb. 


8 (Ger. Kiln). U (Ger. Miller). tf(Kr.d me), t («wl). e (6«) (thrre). i tun). { (Fr. tain), i (fit, tern, nrtV). 



FILCH 

Filch (fil/, filtj), sb. 1 6aa. [f. next rb.] 
-f z. A staff with a hook at one end, used to 
steal things lrom hedges, open windows* etc, 
-1700. a. That which is filched 1627. ta. 
A filcher-1810. 

Filch (fil/, filtj), v. 1561. [? Orig. slang.] 

i, trans . To steal, esp. things of small value; 
Co pilfer ; occas., to carry oft furtively, a. To 
rob (of something) 1567. 

1. Or els filtch Poultry, carying them to the Ate- 
house 1561. To f. a book out of a Library Pai.fy. 
Hence ri'lcher, a petty thief. fFHchingly, 
stealthily, surreptitiously. 

File (foil), sb. 1 I OE. fibl, with Teut. cog- 
nates. ] 1. A metal (usually steel) instrument, 

having one or more of its faces covered with 
small cutting edges or teeth, for abrading, re- 
ducing, or smoothing surfaces. Also Jig . OE. 
a. slang An artful or shrewd person. Also, 
a ‘cove’. 18 xa. 

s. She [the serpent] fond a fyle wbiche shebeganne 
to gnawe with her teethe Caxion. Jig. The critic's f. 
Akensidb. a. Old Blow-hard was a dry old f. Hughes. 

Combs . 1. General : as /.<htsel, . cleaner , _ cutter , 
•cutting, - grinder , .grinding, etc. 

a. Special : at f. -blank, a piece of soft steel, ready 
for cutting, to form a f. ; also attrib. ; -shell, a species 
of /'/tolas, so named from the roughness of its shelL 

File (foil), 2 1525. [Two wds. : (1) a. F. 
fil ; fa) a. F. Ji le ; both f. (ult.) L.. filum thread.] 

I. Senses repr. F. fil. ti. A thread; also 

Jig. and tran \f -1607. +9. The thread, course, 

or tenor (of a story, etc.) -1647. 3. A string, 

wire, or other contrivance, on which p ipers are 
placed for preservation and reference 1525. b. 
esp. one in a court of law to hold proceedings 
or documents in a cause, etc. ; the list of docu- 
ments, etc., in a cause 1607. tc. A list or roll 
-1795 4* A collection of papers placed on a 

fila, or meiely arranged in order of date or sub- 
ject for reference 1626. 5. Her . — Label 156a. 

■ Let me resume the F. of my Relation Wotton. 
a. Keep the tradesmen's notes upon a & 1732- b. 
Causes unjudg'd disgrace the loaded f. Prior, c. 
Our present Musters grow vpon the f. Shaks. 4. A f. 
of the Times Lo. Houghton. 

II. Senses repr. F . file. i. Mil . The num- 

ber of men (in mod. Eng. formation of inrantry 
now only two) constituting the depth of a forma- 
tion in line. Also transf. and fig. 1598. b. 
A small body of men, formerly from two 10 
twelve or more, but now usually two. Also, 
when ' marching in files two soldiers abreast. 
1616. 9. A row of persons, animals, or things 

placed one behind another 1603. 3* Chess. 

One of the eight lines of squares extending 
from player to player 1614. 4. The run or 

track of a hare 1815. 

1. Phr. In J.\ one behind the other. Indian, 
Single / (see the adjs.). Rank and / : see Rank. 
To close their files : see Close v. b. 1 shall send a 
sergeant and a f. of mariners to fetch you Mabryat. 
a. Phr. The common f. = ' the common herd '. Cor. 
1. vi. 43. Attrib. and Comb., as /.deader, the soldier 
at the front of a f. Also, f.-fire, -firing, firing by 
files, now called independent (opp. to volley-,) firing ; 
•marching, marching in files, by turning from a 
formation in line to the right or left, so that the line 
becomes a senes of files facing to the right or left 
flank. 

iFile (foil), sb$ slang. 1673. [?] A pick- 

pocket -1743. So fFile v. 

File (foil), v.l ME. [f. F11 r sb. 1] I. trans. 
To tub smooth, reduce the surface of, with a 
file; (contextually) to sharpen. 9. fig. To 
smooth or polish, as with a file ME. 

1. To f. the edges of new shillings Luttrbll. a. 
Precious phrase by all the Muses fil’d Shaks. And 
f. your tongue to a little more courtesy Scott. 

File ^foil), [OE. *fylan OTeut. 
*fUljan , f. +ftllo- Foul a.] 1. trans. To ren- 

der foul; to Defile ME. t9. To charge with 
a crime, accuse -1759. 

*. For Banquo's Issue haue I fil'd my Minde Macb. 
UL j. 65* To f. my hands in villain’s blood j6rx. 

File (foil), v .» 1450 j f. F ilk sb* 1 I. trans. 
tTo string upon a thread; to place on a file*; 
to place in consecutive order for preservation 
and reference. Also tran r/. andyf^. 1601. b. 
spec. To place in due manner among the records 
of a court or public offu e 1511. fa. To arrange 
in consecutive order -1676. +3. To arrange 
(men, etc.) in a file or files -1643. 4 * intr. To 

march or move in file. Also with away, etc. 
x6i6. 5. trans. To cause to file oft 1831. 

I. Miss Abbey filed her receipts Dickens, fig. Dan 
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Chaucer.. On fames eternall bead roll worthie to be 
fyled Spenser. b. Phr. To f. a bill (in Chancery \ 
an information, a. 1 would have my several courses 
and dishes well filed Flbtcheb. 4. Phr. To/, off \ 1 to 
wheel off by files from moving on a spacious front, 
and march in length ' (Stocqueler). The Enemy filed 
off , . towards the Thickets 170ft. \To / with : to 
march in line with. 

File-fish. 1774. [f. File jJ.i + Fish sb. 1 
A fish of the genus Batistes , having its skin 
granulated like a file. 

Filemot (frl/mpt). 1647. [corrupt f. Ff.u il- 
LKMORTB.] A. adj. = Fkuillemokte a. B. sb. 
The name of a colour, vis. that of a dead or 
faded leaf 1655. 

Filer (foi’lsj). 1598. [f. File v. 1 * ».J One 
who files or works with a file. 

Filet (fi -let). 1904. [a. F. filet thread, lace.] 
A kind of net or lace with a square mesh. Also 
attrib . 

Filial (frliAl), a. ME. [ad. late L .filialis, 
f. filius, filta. ] z. Of or pertaining to a son or 
daughter ; due from a child to a parent. a. 
* Bearing the character or relation of a son or 
daughter ’ ( J . ). Now only transfi and Jig. of a 
thing : That is the offspring of something else. 
1667. 

t. F. respect 1759. ■. Thus the f. Godhead answer- 
ing spake Milt. /*. L. vi. 72a, Hence Filia*lity, 
f quality or relation. Frlial-ly adv.. -ness. 

Filiate (fi*li,*<t), v. 1791. [f. med. L.. filial-, 
fihare to have a child, f. filius ; see -atk 3 . ] 
trans. « Affiliate v. 

Filiation (fili^i-Jan). 1529. [a. F., ad. med. 
L. fihationem, f. filiare’, see prec.] x. Theol. 
The becoming, or the being, a son. 9. Son- 
ship 1059. 8. A person s parentage, ' whose 

son one is* 1611. 4. Descent, transmission 

from 1790. 5. Genealogical relationship 1794. 

0 . Formation of branches or offshoots ; chiefly 
concr. an offshoot of a society or language 1777. 
7. ■■ Affiliation 3. 1561. 

3. Mr. Cult's reasoning, with respect to the f. of 
Richard Savage 1799. 5. The true I. of the sciences 

H. Spencer. 7. Jig The f. of a literary performance 
is difficult of proof Boswell. 

Filibeg (fidibeg). Sc. 1746. [ad. Gael. 
feilcadh-beag, f. feileadh a fold + brag little, as 
dist. from feileadh-mor the large kilt of primi- 
tive form. J A kilt. 

Filibuster (frlibostax), sb. 1587. [Earlier 
ffbutor, ad. Du. zrrijbuitcr (see FREEBOOTER). 
The F. form fhbustier, adopted about 1790, 
was superseded about 1850 by filibuster , ad. 
Sp. filibusters, j ii.gcn. Freebooter (rare). 
1587. 9. spec. One of a class of piratical ad- 

venturers who pillaged the Spanish colonies in 
the West Indies in the 17th c. 1792. b. Applied 
to the lawless adventurers from the United States 
who between 1850 and x86o follow'ed Ixipez in 
his expedition to Cuba, and Walker in his ex- 
pedition to Nicaragua. 1854. 3. Hence, One 

who engages in unauthorized and irregular war 
against toreign states x 80 o. 4. nonce-use. A 

pirate craft. Motley". 5. U.S. One who 
practises obstruction in a legislative assembly 
1889^ 

Filibuster (frlibp star), v. 1853. [f. prec. 
sb. ] 1. intr. To act as a filibuster. Also trans. 

lo subject to the methods of a filibuster 1862. 
2. U.S. To obstruct progress in a legislative 
assembly 1882. 

a. The objectionable practice* of ‘ filibustering * and 
4 stone- walling ' Sir M. H. Beach. 

Filibusterism (filibtf’stariz’m). 1862. [see 
-ism.] The practice of filibustering; inclina- 
tion to filibustering. 

Fillcal (fvlilcal), a. 1835. [ r. ( «&.) 

fern + -AL.J Of or pertaining to ferns. 
Filicide * (frlisaid). 1823. (f. J- filius, 

filia ; see -CID& x. ] One who kills a son or a 
daughter. 

Filicide 2 (frlisoid). 1665. [f. as prec.; 
see -cidk a.] The action of killing a son or a 
daughter. 

Filiciform (filrsif^im), a. 1846. [f. as 

Filical + -(I)FORM.] Fern-shaped. 

Fllicoid (frlikoid). 1847. [f. as prec. •+ 

-oiD.] A. adj. Resembling a fern. B. sb , A 
fern-like plant 1847. 

Filiety (fifoi*6ti). [ad. late L. fi lie tat cm 
sonship.] Filiation a. J. S. Mill. 
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Filiferous (foili-ffirw), a. 1841. [f. L .filum 
thread + h[i)ferous.j Having thread-like 
parts. 

Filiform (forlifpim), a. 1757. U- as prec. 
+ -(i)form; cf. F. fill for me. J Having the 
form of a thread. 

F. crystal* of felspar xSxx. 

FiUgrane (fiTigrUn), sb. 1668. [a. F., nd. 
It .fihgrana, f. L . filum thread +granum grain. ) 
x. = Filigree sb. x. Also transf. of archi- 
tectural ornament, etc. a. attrib . ~ Filigri* e 
9. x68o. 

1. For airy towers of almost filigraine we have none 
to be compared with those of Rlieims H Walpole. 
Hence tFi'ligraxied ppL a. made of f. 

Filigree, filagree (frligri, -ftgn), sb. 1693. 
[Abbrev. f. fihgreen. var. of prec?) x. ‘Jewel 
work of a delicate kind made with threaefs and 
beads, usually of gold and silver' ( Encycl. 
Bnt.). a. attrib. Made of. or worked in, fili- 
gree 1747- 

a Gold f baskets containing flowers 1886. Hence 
Fi’ligreed ppl. a. ornamented with, or worked in, f 

Filing (foi-liq), vbl . sb. ME. [f. File cO] 
1. The action ol File v . 1 9. concr. usu. pi. 

One of the particles rubbed off by the action of 
the file, as iron filings ME. 

|| Filioqu© (fili,<Jh*kwi). 1876. [L. ; — ‘ and 
from the Son J The woid inserted in the 
Western version of the Nicene Creed to assert 
the doctrine of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father. 
Also attrib., as Jihoque clause, etc. 

|| Filipendula (filipe*ndi«li). Obs. rxc. Bot. 
1540. [mod. L., fern, of filipendulus hanging 
by a thread, f. filum + fend ulus. Cf. F Jilipen- 
duleA The drop-wort (Spirxa Filipendula). 
So Filipo'ndulous a hanging by or as by a 
thread. 

Fill (fil). sb.l [OE. fyllo, fyllu fem. 
OTeut. *fullin-, f. +fullo Full a. But in 
Eng. assoc, w. Fill v .] 1. A full supply; 

enough to satisfy want. n. A filling, charge. 
lit. and fig. 1 555. +3. Of a river: The bead- 

waters; opp. to fall. Drayton. 

x Thou mayest eate grapes thy f. Deut. xxiii. *4. 
Talk your f. to me Gray, a A f.of tobacco Stevenson. 

Fill (fil), sb * Now dial. 1596. [var. of 
Thill. ] x. pi. « Thills. Sing. * The space 
between the shafts' (J.). Comb, f.-horse — 
shaft-horse. 

Fill (fil), v. Pa. t. and pple. filled (fild). 
[ME. fallen (U) OE. fyllan OTeut. 
*fulljan, f. *fulU>- Full a. \ 

I. To make full. x. To supply with as much 

as can be held or contained ; to put or pour 
into till no more can be received. ta. To 
impregnate -1645. 8* intr • 1 0 become full 

Of the bosom : 4- fill out. 1607. 4. Aaut. a. 

trans. Of the wind : To distend (the sails) 1610 
b. intr Of a sail : To become full of wind 
1835. Also abfol. 5. To stock abundantly OE. 
6. To make up with some lorcign material ; to 
adulterate 1887. 

x. A vessel filled to the lip 164s. Ely's Sons, who 
fill’d with last and violence the bouse of God Milt. 

In a few weeks, when the town fills 17x3. 4 CL 

South winds filling the sails Bowen. Fhr. To /. the 
tails : * to brace the yards so that the wind strikes the 
after side of the sails ' (Smyth). 5. Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and f. the waters of the seas Gen. L aa. 

II. x. To occupy the whole capacity or ex- 
tent of ; also, to pervade ME 9. To hold or 
occupy ; to discharge the duties of ME. 3. To 
put a person or thing into (a vacant place) 
1593 

x. Glaciers which once filled the valley Tyndall. 
Their fame filled Europe (mod.). __ Phr. Tof. the bill 
(slang): (a) Tkeatr, : 'To excel in conspicuousness, 
as a star actor whose name is M hilled " to the exclusion 
of the rest of the company ' ( Farmer). (£) US. To 
meet all the requirement 1 of the case, a 1 f. a place, 
l know't All 's Well, 1. li. 69. t 'Jo f. the time 1 to 
meet the needs of the moment Ibid. UL viL 33. 3. 

To f. an episcopal chair Freeman. 

III. i. To produce a tense of fullness in ; to 
satisfy ME. Also fintr. 9. To execute, per- 
form ; to fulfil (a prophecy, engagement, etc.) j 
to complete (a period of time, etc.). 

x. To see meate f. Knaues, and wine heat foole* 
Timon 1. i. 271. a. To f. an order {mod. V An olde 
man, that hath not filled his daye* lea. Ixv. so. 

IV. x. To put into a vessel to fill it; hence, 
to pour out Obs. exc. arch. *-1710. Also absol. 


m (man), a (paw), au (laud), v (cut), g (Fr. chrf). a (ev«). ai {I, eye). > (Fr. eau d« vie). 1 (ut). i (Piyciu). 9 p (grf). 
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e. To fill a receptacle with ; to put or take a 
load of on board a ship ME. 

i. absol. In the cup which she hath filled f. to her 
double Rev. xviii. 6. a. Here we filled water, and 
after set saile 1557. 

Combs, x. Witn adva. F.in. a. trans. To complete 

I an outline), b. To put in what will fill a vacancy or 
dank space. F. out. ft. trans. To enlarge or extend 
to the desired limit, b. intr. To become distended 
or rounded in outline. C. trans. To pour out. F. 
up. a. trans. To fill to repletion, h. To complete 
the filling of. c. To supply (a deficiency, a vacancy), 
d. «■ fill in b. e. To stop up ; to do away with by 
filling- intr. ‘ To grow full* (J.). 

a. Special. Prefixed to sbs., with sense ‘he who or 
that which fills something ', as f. -basket, a name of 
certain large or prolific kinds of peas, etc. I -belly, a 
glutton * -(the)-dike a. epithet of February ; etc. 

Filler 1 (frlw). 1496. [f. Fill v .] 1. One 
who or that which fills (see Fill v.). a. Some- 
thing used for filling 1591. 

a. It [an epithet] is a mere f., to stop a vacancy in 
the Hexameter Drydkn. 

Filler 2 (fi-hj). 1693. [f. Fill sbX\ A thill- 
or shaft-horse. Also attrib., as f.-horae. 
Fillet (fiTet), sb. ME. [a. F. filet, dim. of 
fil : — L. filum thread.] 1. A head-band of 
any material, used for binding the hair, for 
keeping the head-dress in position, or for orna- 
ment. Also Jig. with reference to the vitta with 
which in antiquity the heads of sacrificial vic- 
tims were adorned. a. A strip of any material 
suitable for binding ; a band or bandage 1601. 
8- A thin narrow stiip of any material; e.g. of 
metal in Coining, of card-clothing in the Card - 
ing-engine; a curb to confine the curds in mak- 
ing cheese; etc. 1663. t4. (after F. filet) : A 

thread or string, lit. and Jig. -1735. 5. A 

band of fibre ; a flap of flesh : ta. A muscle 
” x 543: b- 'A tract of obliquely-curved white 
nervj-fibres seen on the surface of the pons 
Varolii ’ (-SW. Soc. I.ex .) ; tc. A lobe of the liver 
-169a; d. pi. The loins (nf an animal, rarely of 
a man) ME. 6. Cookery, a. A fleshy portion 
of meat, easily detachable; esp. the undercut of 
a sirloin ; one of the thick slices into which a 
fish is easily divided ME. b. The middle part 
of a leg of veal, boned, rolled, and tied with a 
string or * fillet * ; a piece of beef, fish, etc. 
similarly treated 1700. 7. Any object re- 

sembling a fillet or band x6ix 8. Arch. a. A 
narrow flat band separating two mouldings ; a 
fascia. b. A small band between the flutes of 
a column. 1473. 9. Her. A horizontal division 

of a shield, one-third or one-fourth of the depth 
of a Chief 1572. 10. F.ntom. and Omith. 

a. A coloured band or stripe, b. Tn a spider : 
The space between the eyes and the base of the 
mandibles or chelicerae, 1668. 11. In techn. 

uses : a. A raised rim or ridge on any surface, 
esp. 1 a ring on the muzzle and cascabei of a 
gun ’ (Smyth) ; also, the thread of a screw 1703. 
b. Carpentry. A narrow strip of wood fastened 
upon any surface to serve as a support, etc., or 
to strengthen an angle formed by two surfaces 
X779. c. Bookbinding. A pl.tin line impressed 
upon the cover of a book. Also, a tool for do- 
ing this. x6qx. 

Fillet (frlet), v. /files. filleted, filleting. 
1604. [f. FiLlJtT sb.j 1. trans. To bind with or 
as with a fillet a. Cookery. To divide into fillets 
1846. 8- To mark or ornament with fillets ; 

now chiefly in Bookbinding 1621. 

Filleting (fi*l6tiq), vbl. sb. 1598. [f. prec.] 
x. The action of Fillet v. a. concr. a. Tape 
for binding ; a band or bandage 1639. b. A 
head-band 1648. c. Fillets or ornamental 
lines 1747. 

a b. Put on thy holy fillitlngs Heericx. 

FUll- : see also Fili-. 

FUllng (fi liq\ vbl , sb. ME. [f. Fill v.) 
I. The action of Fill v . a, concr. Also pi. 

That which fills or is used to fill a cavity or va- 
cant space, to stop a hole, to make up a bank 
•r road, the interior of a wall, etc. ME. b. 
Something of inferior quality put in to occupy 
space 1640. 3. Brewing. In fl.: Prepared 

wort, added to casks of ale to cleanse it 1858. 
Fillip (fi dip), jA. 1530. Tapp, echoic.] I. 
A movement made by bending the last joint of 
a finger against the thumb ana suddenly releas- 
ing it; a smart stroke or tap given by this 
means, b. A trifle ; a moment i6ai. a. A 
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smart blow (with the fist, etc.). Now rare. 
z 543* 8- That which serves as a stimulus 

1700. 

1. The Prince . . by a f., made some of it [ wine] fly in 
Oglethorpe's face Boswell. b. Not worth a £ Byron. 
3. The filip of a little scandal 1847. 

Fillip (Jrlip), V. 1543. [See prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To put into motion by a fillip ; hence, to 
stimulate, a. To strike with a fillip 1580. 3. 

gen. To strike smartly 1577. 4. intr. To make 

a fillip with the fingers 1577. 

1. To f. off crumbs from a muff Mxa D'Arblay. 
a. If you f. a Lute-string, it sheweth double or treble 
Bacon. 3. If 1 do, nllop me with a three-man- 
Beetle a Hen. IV, 1. iu 955. 

Fillipeen, var. of Philippine. 

Fillister (fidistw). 1819. [?] A rabbeting 
plane used in making window-sashes, etc.; 
also, ‘ the rabbet on the outer edge of a sash- 
bar, to hold the glass and the putty' (Knight). 
Filly (fidi), sb. ME. [ ? a. ON. fylja 
*fuljdn-, f. Julfol-\ see Foal.] x. A young 
mare, a female foal. a. transf. A young lively 
girl 1616. 3. attrib. 1523. 

a. I believe nobody will be very fond of a Hide-park 
f. for a wife Sbdley. Hence fFi'lly v. to give buth 
to a f. 

Film (film), sb. [OE. Jilmen , f. the same 
root as Kell j£. x ] ti. A membrane -1764. 
a. A thin pellicle or lamina of any material 
1653. 3* Fhotogr. A thin pellicle or coating 

of collodion, gelatin, etc. , spread on photogra- 
phic paper or plates, or used by itself instead 
of a plate 1845. 4- A morbid growth upon the 

eye. Also Jig. 1601. b. A celluloid roll of film 
used for a cinema picture 1897. c. A cinema 
performance ; fl. the cinema 19x1. 5. transf. 

A slight veil ol haze, mist, or the like. lit. and 
Jig. 1833. 6. A fine thread or filament 1592. 

7. Comb., as/, actress, -camera, -pack, star . 

a. An icy gale.. o'er the pool Breathes a blue f. 
Manson. 4. He from thick films shall purge the 
visual ray Pope. Plir. The f. 0/ death. 6. When 
. . floating films envelope every thorn Cowpkr. 

Film (film), v. 1 60a. [f. prec. sb.] I. 

trans. To cover with or as with a film. a. intr. 
for rejl. To become covered with a film ; to grow 
dim as if covered with a film 1844. 3. trans. 

To make a cinema film of, put on the films 1915. 

s. It will but skin and filrae the Vlcerous place 
Shaks. 

Filmy (fidmi), a. 1604. [f. Film sb. + -yL] 
tx. Of membranous structure -1665. a. Form- 
ing a thin pellicle or coating 1628. 3. Gauze- 

or gossamer-like 1604. 4. Covered with or as 

with a film 182?. 

a. The area of I. Ice Kane. 3 A veil of f. lawn 
Scott. 4. The f. orb of the moon Ht. Martinkau. 
Hence Fi'lmily adv. Fi'lminesa. 

Filoplume (fai-Dpl/im). 2884. [ad. mod. 
'L.filopluma, badly t L. filum thread + fluma 
feather. Better *filipiuma.] Omith. A thread- 
feather ; the nearest approach to hairs that birds 
have. Hence Fidopluma’ceoua a. 

Filose (foil<?u-s), a. 1823. fas if ad. L. *filo- 
sus , {.filum thread.] Bot. and Zool. Having a 
thread-like termination. 

Filoselle (frldael). 161a. [a. Fr.] A silk 
thread less glossy than floss silk. 

Filosofe, -phie, obs. flf. Philosophe, -y 
Filter (frltax), sb. [ME. filtre , a. OF., ad. 
mod. L. felt rum ; see Felt. ] +1. - Felt sb. 

a. A piece of felt, woollen cloth, paper, or other 
porous substance, through which liquids are 
passed to free them from matter held in suspen- 
sion. Now only Chtm. 1563. b. Any contri- 
vance for freeing liquids fiom suspended impu- 
rities ; esp. a vessel in which the liquid is made 
to pass through sand, charcoal, or some por- 
ous substance. Also transf, and fig. 1791. 8* 

A material for filtering rare . 1823. 

a Capillary /. : *a mode of freeing water of its 
larger impurities by means of a cord of loose fiber ’ 
(Knight). 

Comb. : f.-bed, a pond or tank with a false bottom 
covered with sand or gravel, serving as a large filter ; 
also fie. t -faucet, ‘ one having a chamber containing 
sand, sponge, or other material to aire*t impurities 

(Knight) r — ■'*" 
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free it from impurities. Also absol. Also transf. 
and/fg. b. Said of the filtering material 1854. 
a. To cause to percolate through a porous 
medium (now only in pass.) 1583. 8* intr. To 

pass as through a filter ; to percolate 1798. 4. 
To obtain by filtering. Also transf. rare . X794. 

3. transf. Filtration. When you are field up at a 
road junction by a person regulating traffic, do not 
turn to the left — that is, filler — unless [etc.] Highway 
Code (Ministry of Transport) S 85. 1935. 

Filter, var. of Philtre. 

Filtering (fi-ltarii]), vbl.sb . 1830. [f. Filter 
v.J The action of t ilter v. 

Comb. ! f.-basin, the chamber in which water front 
the reservoir is received and filtered before entering 
the mains 1 -cup, a cup of porous wood used to illustrate 
the pressure of the atmosphere ; -press = filter-press | 
•stone, any porous stone used in filtering water ; -tank 


— f - basin . 

Fill 


Filter (fi-ltai), v. 1576. [ad. mod. L .fiftrare, 
(fS/trum Filter sb. Cf. F.filrrer.] 1. trams. 
To pass (a liquid) through a filter in order to 


1th (fill)). [OE. JyW s— -OTeut. *fMifd, 
f. */aio- Foul <2. J tx. T he quality or state of 
being foul; in pt indignities -1579. a. concr. 
Foul matter; frottenness; tpus -1696; dirL 
Now only: Loathsome dirt: Rarely in//. ME. 
3. fig. Moral defilement; corruption; pollu- 
tion; obscenity OE. 4. Said of a person: A 
vile creature ; a scoundrel ; a drab. Obs. exc. 
dial . ME. 

4 Lear (Qo. i) lv. H. 39. 

Filthy (fi-lju) , a. ME. [f. Filth + -yL] 

1. Full of filth ; besmeared with filth ; dirty, 
foul, nasty, unclean. Now rare in polite speech. 

2. Fond of filth 1526. 3. Morally foul ; ob- 
scene 1535. t4» Low, mean, scurvy, disgust- 
ing -1828. 5. quasi -adv. 16x6. 

x. Stinking streates and f. lanes 1581. Thefoggeond 
flhliie ayre Macb. 1. i. is. 3. He which is f. f let him 
be f. still : and he that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still xxii. xi. 4. Doulas, f. Doulas x Hen. JV 9 
iu. iii. 79. r Phr. F. lucre : dishonourable gain = Gr, 
al<TYp6r k ip&ot (Tit. i. 11). Also joc. for * money \ 

Hence FiTthlfy v. to make f. (lit. and fig.). 
FITthily adv. FiTthiness. 

Filtrate (fiTtrrit), sb. 1845. [ad. mod. L. 
filtratum ; see Filter v. and -ATE 1 .] The 
liquor which has been passed through a filter. 

Filtrate (fi'ltr^tt), v. 1612. [ad. mod. L. 
filtrat -, Jilt rare.'] 1. trans . FILTER v. X, 
2. Filter v. 2. 1661. 3- intr . ■■ Filter v. 

3- 1 725- 

Filtration (filtrAjan). 1605. [a. F., i.fil- 
trer.] 1. The action or process of filtering. 
Also/^. 2. Percolation 1664. 

*. transf. See s.v. Filtrr v. quot. 

Fimble (fi mbT). 1484. [a. Vn.femel t a.F. 
(ckanvre) femelle, lit. * female hemp now used 
as a name for what botanists call the male 
plant.] i. The male plant of hemp. Mora 
fully /.hemp. a. attrib . 1519. 

|| Fimbria (fi-mbrik). 175a. [L. 5 — thread, 
fibre, fringe.] A fringe ; spec. a. Anat. the 
fringed end of the Fallopian tube; b. Bot. the 
fringe-like ring of the operculum of mosses. 
Hence Fl mbrial a. (Diets.) 

Fimbriate (fi‘mbri|rit), a. 1829. [ad. L. 

| fimbnatus.] a. Her. — Fimbriated, b. Bot . 
and Zool. Fringed. 

Fimbriate (h-mbri,<Mt\ v. i486, [f. fim- 
bria* -ATE 8 .] trans . To finish with a border 
of any kind. 

Fimbriated (frmbri,rited), fpl. a. i486, 
[f. prec.] a. Her. Of a bearing : Bordered with 
a narrow band or edge. b, gen. Having a 
fringe ; fringed 1698. 

Fimbriauon (fimbri^ Jan). 1864. [f. as 

C rec. ; see -ation.] The condition or fact of 
cing fimbriated ; concr . a lringe or border. 
Fi*mbricate a.,erron. var. ot Fimbriate a. 
Fimetarious (firaxUVrias\ a. 1866. [f. L. 
fimetum dunghill -1- -ic.] Growing on or amidst 
dung. So Fixqe*tlc a. pertaining to or con- 
cerned with dung. Ruskin. 

Fin (fin), sb. [OE. Jinn, cogn. w. MDu. 
vinne, MLG .finne; and prob. the same word 
with L. pinna.] 1. An organ attached to vari- 
ous parts of the body in fishes and cetaceans, 
which serves for propelling and steering in the 
w ater. Qualified as anal, caudal , dona /, pecto- 
ral , ventral, etc., according to position. Ap- 
plied also to analogous organs in other ani- 
mals. as seals, penguins, etc. 9. Something 
resembling a fish's fin : a. Joe. The arm and 
band (of a man), or simply tne hand 1785. +b- 


fl (Ger. Kiln), i (Ft. pm), ii (Ger. Mailer), it (Fr. dune), fl (c«rl). « (e») (tlwre). I (A) (i«n). f (Ft. tore). 9 (fir, ton, «nth). 
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The lid (of the eye) -1623. c. The baleen of 
a whale; hence, a strip of whalebone 1634. 
8- A projecting part : fa, A lobe of the liver or 
lungs 1615. b. A^ lateral projection on the 
coulter of a plough'1653. c. Meek . 4 A slip in* 
serted longitudinally into a shaft or arbor, and 
left projecting' (Knight). Also, 4 a tongue on 
the edge of a board ' (Knight), d. An additional 
keel-surface in aircraft 1836. 4. dial. The herb 
rest-harrow. Also fin-weed. 1649. 

z. All fish, .of shell or t Milt. Fish of every £ < = 
of every species) Pop*, a a. Tip us your f. (slang). 

Comb. : f.-back = Finner ; also attrib. j -fish — 
Finnbr; -foot, (a) a swimming-foot ; a pleiopod 
(b) a name for birds of the genera Ifehomts or 
Podica \ -footed a. Omith., (a) web-footed; (b) 
lobate- footed 1 (c) 1 in Mollusc*, pteropod ' (Cent. 
Diet.) 1 -keel, a keel shaped like a dorsal f. inverted j 
-ray, one of the processes which support the skin of 
the fins 1 -spine, a spine or spiny ray of a fish's f. ; 
-Spined a., acanthopterygious ; -toed a. = -footed 1 
•weed (see sense 4) \ -whale =» Finner. 

Fin (fin), v. 1513. [f. prec.] To cut off the 
fins from (a fish) ; to cut up (a chub). 

Fin, obs. f. Fine. 

Finable, fineable (foi-nfib’l), a. 1 1485. [f. 
Fine v. + -able.] x« Liable to a fine. a. 
Of a tenure : Subject to a fine on renewal 1600. 

s. A f. offence 1660, offender (modi). a F. Copy- 
hold 1641. 

Finable (fornab'l), a fi [f. Fine cl® + 
-able. J That can be clarified , refined, or puri- 
fied. (Mod. Diets.) 

Final (fornil), a . ME. [a. F., ad. h.fina ■ 
lit, f .finis."] 

A. adj. x. Coming at the end ; marking the 
last stage; ultimate, a. Putting an end to 
something; conclusive ME. a* Having re- 
gard to end or purpose ; chiefly in Final Cause 
(see Cause sb.) M E. 

x. The f. debt to Mature Milt., chapter 1865. Pbr. 
F. process (Law): process of execution; opjp. to 
mesne process. a. Examples, where Sea- rights 
have beene Finall to the warre Bacon. 

B. sb. x. The adj. used absol. Completion, 
end, finish. Now rare. 1582. a. The adj. 
used ellipt . : e. g. a. The final letter of a word 
1627. b. Athletics . The deciding game, heat, 
or trial 1880. c. The last of a series of exam- 
inations; also pi. (Oxford colloq.) 1894. 

Hence Fi'nalisra, the belief that the end has been 
reached. Fi nalist, one who holds this belief) also, 
a competitor left iu for the final contest. 

|| Finale (fzna-1*). 1783. [It finale adj. (used 
subst.) : — "L.finalem ; see prec.] 1- Mus. a. 
•The last movement of a symphony, sonata, 
concerto, or other instrumental composition*, 
b. 4 The piece of music with which any of the 
acts of an opera are brought to a close ’ (Grove), 
a. The closing part of a drama or any other 
public entertainment 18x4. 3. The end ; the 

final catastrophe 1785. 

1 In the real battle, .we are most pleased with the 
finale 1816. 

Finality (foinarltti). 1541. [ad. F .finaliti, 
ad. late E finalitatem ; see Final and -1TY. ] 
+1. An end in view rare. 1541. a. The rela- 
tion of being an end or final cause ; the princi- 
ple of final cause viewed as operative in the 
universe 1850- 8. The quality, condition, or 

fact of being final ; also, the belief that some- 
thing is final (first used in this sense of the 
Reform Bill of 183a) 1833 ; concr . something 
that is final 1833. 4. attrib. 1839. 

3. Althorp's explanations as to the f. . . of the Bill 
Crouse. 4. John Russell .. He is our own F. John 

finally (foi-nali), adv. ME. [f. Final «.] 
x. In the end, lastly, at last, ultimately a. So 
as to make an end ; decisively, conclusively 
ME. 

1. Evil prevailing f. over good Butler, s. Many 
mrn are f. losit South. 

Finance (fi-, feinarns), sb\ ME [a. OF. 
finance, f. finer to end, to settle a debt, pay 
ransom, furnish, procure, etc., f .fin ; see Fine 
sb. Stressed/vxasf^r by Johnson. ] fi. Ending. 
rare, -16 16. -f-a. Payment of a debt, or of com- 
pensation ; esp. a ransom -1597. +3. Supply 

(of goods) ; stock of money ; substance -150a. 
T4. Borrowing of money at interest -1721. +5. 
A tax; taxation ; crown or state revenues -1670. 
0. fil. The pecuniary resources of a sovereign 
or state; hence, of a company or individual 1 
*739 
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science of levying and applying revenue in a 
state, corporation, etc. 1770. 8- attrib., as 

| fi committee , etc. 1467. 

5. All the finances or revenues of the Imperial crown 
..be either extraordinary or ordinary Bacon. 7. No 
scheme of f. can be bottomed on sound principles 
which [etc.] M c Culloch. Hence tFina*ncer. 
fFinance, sbfi Sc. 1473. [ ? a. F., f. finer to 
refine,] Fineness (of gold, etc.) -1555. 
Finance (fi-, fainsems), v. 14 7 8 * [*• Fi- 
nance j^. 1 ] +x. irons. To put to ransom ; 

intr. to pay ransom -1494. a. brans. To fur- 
nish with finances ; to find capital for x866. 3. 

intr . To engage in financial operations ; to pro- 
vide oneself with capital 1827. 

Financial (finsemjal), a. 1769. [f. as prec. 
+ -(i)al.] Of or pertaining to finance or 
money matters. 

Phr. F.year: the annual period for which accounts 
are made up. Hence Financially adv. fiom a f. 
point of view. 

Financier (finae-nsiaj). 1618. [a. F., (.fi- 
nance ; see Finance j^. 1 ] +1. Fr. Hist. An 

administrator, collector, or farmer of taxes be- 
fore the Revolution -1755. a. One who is 
skilled in levying and managing public money 
x6i8, 3. A capitalist concerned in financial 

operations 1867. 

a. The objects of a f. are . . to secure an ample reve- 
nue 1 to impose it with judgment . . to employ it 
economically [etc.] Burke. 

Finary, obs. f. Finery * a puddling fur- 
nace. 

Finch (finj). [OE. fine ; possibly echoic. 
Cf. MDu. vinke, OHG.finche ; also Spink, the 
chaffinch » Gr. trnlyyos and <rnt(a. ] A name 
for many birds of the order Passeres, esp. those 
of the genus Fringilla or family FringiUidse. 

Phr. f To pull afi. = 4 to pluck a pigeon ’. Chaucer. 
Comb . tfi-egg, a contemptuous epitheL Snaks. 

Fi’nch-backed, a. ? Obs. 1796- — next. 
Flnched ( 6 nf:),ppl. a. 1786. [?f. Finch 
+ -ED.® | Of cattle ; Streaked with white along 
the back. 

Find (faind), sb. 1825. [f. next vb. J 1. 

An act or instance of finding ; e. g. the finding 
of a fox, of minerals, treasure, etc. Somewhat 
cclloq. a. concr. That which is found 1847. 

s. Phr. A sure/. 1 in Sporting , a place where a f. is 
sure to be made | colloq. one who is sure to be found. 

Find (bind), v . Pa. t. and pple. found 
(found). [Com. Teut. : OE. findan ; £ Teut. 
root *fin}- : — pre-Teut * pent-, ? a nasalized 
form of the root pet- of L» petere. ] 

I. x. trans. To come across, fall in with, 
light upon. Primarily of persons ; hence of 
things viewed as agents. a. To discover the 
whereabouts of (something hidden or not previ- 
ously observed) ME 3. To come to have, re- 
ceive, get OE. 4. To gain or recover the use 
of 1535. 5- To discover on inspection or con- 

sideration (cf. F .trauver). Also refi. ME. 6. 
To learn by experience or trial; also to feel to 
be (cf. F. trouver) ME 
1. Which impels the water it findes in its way 
Boyle. Affliction never leaves us as it finds us Bp. 
Hall. a. A curse on him who found the Oa re 
Cowpxta. 3. Phr. To fi., favour, grace, mercy (seethe 
sbs ). To fi. one's account in : to experience to be 
profitable. 4. Phr. To find one's feet ; lit. of a child : 
To be able to stand ; fig. to develop or feel one's 
powers. 5. Phr. To /.fault (see Fault sb.). 1 f. no 
sense, .in what you say BkrkrlbV. refi. To f. one- 
self perplexed 1633. Pray, Sir, How d'ye F. your 
self 1692. 6. Dan. v. *7. Phr, To f. it impossible, 

etc., to do so and so. 

XL 1. To discover or attain by search or effort 
OE. ; also refi. 1647. a. To succeed in ob- 
taining ME 3. Of things : To obtain as if by 
effort 18x0; to arrive at ME*; to come home | 
to the understanding or conscience of 1834. 
+4- To contrive, devise, invent ; to discover 
-1660. 5. Law. To determine and declare to 

lie ME. ; to agree upon and bring in (a verdict) 

1 574 ; to ascertain the validity of (an instrument) 
IS 1 *. 

x. To £ a hole in a Lease 1553. the centre of a circle 
W his ton. refi. Browning may be Said almost to have 
found himself in [etc.] 1889. a. To f. Security for 
Expenses 1868, time to read a book 1868, courage to 
speak (modi) Phr. To fi. in one's heart : to be in- 
clined 1 nowusa., to be hard-hearted enough, a. Phr. 
Tof, expression , ingress, outlet, place , etc. what- 
veer finds me, hears witness for itself that it has pro- 
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wayt to go or be brought to a place in iplte of diflU 
cutties, or not quite as a matter of course. 5. The 
Crowner .. finds it Christian buriall Shako. Is be 
found guilty Shako. Ike jury,, found a verdict of 
guilty Macaulay. Phr. Tof. a (true) bill : see Bill * 4 .' 

III. 1. To supply ME. a. To support, pro- 
vide for (a person) ME. 

x. The hotels do not f. breakfast 1814. Wages £ 18, 
all found but beer 1884, a. Phr. To fin: to supply 
with. Tof. oneself 1 to provide for one's own living 
or needs. tAlao trmntf. of a war. The war in con. 
tinuance will finde it selfe Bacon. 

Comb, with adv. F. out. a. To discover 1 to in- 
vent 1 to unriddle, solve, h. To come upon by search- 
ing. e. To detect t to penetrate the disguise oC 
Hence Fi*ndable a. that may be found. Find- 
fault (dial.), a censorious person. 

Finder (faimdax). ME [f. Find 9. + -erI.J 
x. One who or that which finds. n. spec. A 
small telescope attached to the large one tor the 
purpose of finding an object more readily 1764. 
b. A microscopic slide divided by crossed lines, 
so that any point in the field can be identified 
readily 1867. c. Photogr. A supplementary 
lens attached to a camera, to locate the object 
in the field of view 1894. 

|| Fin de siecle (feen dp syfkl'). 1890. [Fr.| 
A phrase u^ed os an adj. : Characteristic of 
the end of the (nineteenth) century ; advanced, 
modem ; also, decadent. 

FincUiom: Bee Finnan. 

Finding (fai*ndii)\ vbt. sb. ME. ff. Find 
v. | 1. The action of Find v. ; that which is 

found; also, a find. 9. The action of main- 
taining or supporting ME ; +keep, provision, 
support -1573. b. in pi. Tools, materials, ac- 
cessories, etc. used by shoemakers, dressmakers, 
and jewellers 1846. 3. The result of a judicial 

enquiry; the verdict of a jury 1859. 

1. When a man . . in the deep mines of knowledge 
hath furnish t out his findings Milt. 3. The court- 
martial still adheres to its f. of murder 1859. 

Findcm. see Finnan. 
fFi-ndy a. [ME. findig, fundi («) • cf. Da. 
lyndtg, f. fynd strength, substance. j Firm, 
solid, weighty -1677. 

A May cold and windie znaketh the barn full and 
fyudie 1677. 

Fine (fain), sbfi [ME. fin, a. OF. :-E 
finem (finis) end. With senses in branch II cf. 
the med, L. and OF. senses ’ ending of a dis- 
pute, settlement, payment by way of composi- 
tion '.] 

L Eid. (Obs. exc . in in fine.) ti. Cessation, 
end, conclusion -1839. ta. End of life, death 
-1556. t3- End in view, aim -1603. +4- Fi- 

nal issue, result -1605. 

x. Still the fine's the Crowne All's Wellxv. Iv. 35, 
Phr. In fi : f(«) at last ; (b) to conclude ; also, in sborL 
3. To what f. is soche loue, I can not seen Chauckr. 

II. Law. A 4 final agreement ' ; 4 an amicable 
composition or agreement of a suit, either 
actual or fictitious, by leave of the king or his 
justices ’ (Blackstone) ME. b. spec. The com- 
promise of a fictitious or collusive suit for the 
possession of lands ; formerly in use as a mode 
of conveyance ME. +c. Hence gen. A contract, 
agreement. ME. only. 

D. The cognizor ( *= the defendant who acknowledged 
the right of the plaintiff to the land) waa said to ac- 
knowledge or levy a fists. Also to sue a fine. NE.D 
IIL A composition paid. 1. sl Feudal Law. 
A fee (as dist. from rent) paid by the tenant or 
vassal to the Ioid on the transfer or alienation 
of the tenant-right, etc. ME, b. Mod . Law 
A sum of money paid by the tenant on the 
commencement of his tenancy in order that his 
rent may fixe small or nominal 1533. a. A sum 
of money paid to make one's peace, settle a 
matter, obtain one's release, etc. ME b. A 
certain sum of money imposed as the penalty 
tor an offence ; hence, a penalty of any kind 
(arch.) 1503^ +8- A fee paid for any privilege ; 

probate duty on a nr|H -1744. 

a. b. Fines to the amount of ,£85,000. . wi 
on the Covenant e» H ALLAH. 

Comb . f^rolls roiuli oblatorum or fineum) ; the 
Rolls on which were entered the tttms of money, etc* 
offered to the king by way of oblation or fine for the 
passing of charters or grants, etc. 

||F2ne (fi*n/), sb.* 1873. [Irish.] An Old Irish 
family or sept 

Fine (fain), a. ME [a. F. fin Com* Rom. 
fino (med. L. finus), piob* f. finite (pa. ppfe 
finite) to Finish.] 


7. The management of money ; esp. the | ceeded from a Holy Spirit Coleeioob. To/, onds 
* (“*>)• an (lad), v (art). f(Fr.chrf). a (ever), si (J, tye), t (ft. ean d* vie). 1 (ut). i (Ptycb/). 9 (what). 
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FINGER-END 


L i. Of superior quality. a. Free from 
dross or impurity ; clear, pure, refilled ME. 
Of gold or silver : Containing so many * carats ' 
(see Garay) or 'ounces’ (sc. per lb. troy) of 
pure metal 1*94. t3- Pure, sheer, absolute ; 

perfect *1706. +4. Consummate -1604. ■ 5. 

Admirably skilful ME. 

x* With pel ure he finest vpon erthe Langu a The 
aii subtle and f. 1567. Two vessels of f. copper, 
precious as fold Eara viii. 27. The purest gold, 24 
carats £ 1862. 5. Pope Was a really f. judge of 

literature L. Stephen. 

11 . 1. Exquisitely fashioned ; delicate ME. a. 
Not Coarse ; delicate in structure or texture 
M E. ; comminuted 1535; attenuated, subtle, rare 
1606 ; very thin or slender ME.; in Athletics , 
reduced in fat to the proper point by training 
1815. a* Shaip-pointed, keen-edged, as a 
weapon, etc. ME. 4. Of reasoning, etc, : 
Subtle, refined. Of senses, instruments* etc. ; 
Capable of delicate discrimination; sensitive 
1507. tfi. Ingenious. In bad sense, cunning, 
artful -1766. 

l. They . . with f. fingers crept . . The tender stalks 

Spenser. A moment of finer joy 1707. a F. linen ; 
1721. F. feathery snow Shelley. The exudation of j 
a f. fluid Pott. Long f. lashes Shelley, fig. F. j 
margins of profit (mad) Trained too f. R. L. Steven- 
son. 4. F. Raillery Drydsn. A f. balance 1879. 5. 

Some of the finer lesuits 16x0. 

m. Eng. senses (chiefly « F. beau), 1. Ex- 

cellent ; admirable. Often ironical. ME. a. 
Handsome ME. ; of the features, etc. : * Beau- 
tiful with dignity’ ( J.) 1801 3. Of handsome 

sise 1590. 4. Of the weather, a day, etc. ; 

Bright or cloudless. Often merely : Free from 
rain 1704. 5. Of dress : Smart. Hence of 

persons : Smartly dressed. 1526. 6. Polished, 

refined, fastidious, etc. 1546. 7. Of speech, 

writing, etc. : Affectedly ornate or elegant 1720; 
complimentary 1848. 

s. Saying f. Things Steele. F. lessons Chatham, 
times Kingsley. Your f. goings-on 1890. a A 
monstrous f. woman 1867. A man of f presence 1878. 
3 A f. slice of bread 1833. A f. child i8to. 4. Was 
ever a May so f. Tennyson. Phr. One 0/ these/, days 
t = F . unde css beaux jours 1 ; often playful or dtri . 
sine. 5. F. feathers make f. birds Provb. F. as a 
col'nel of the guards Swift. 6. Soft Adonis, so per- 
fum’d and f. Pops. 7. A f. name for self-indulgence 
Morlky. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absol.) That which is 
fine ; e. g. fine weather, etc. 

C. adv =- Finely ME. 

Combs . : x. General : /- looking , -featured, -grained, 
-spirited, -timbered, - woollcd \ etc. 

a. Special ; f.-arcb, ‘the smaller fritting-furnace of 
a glass-house ’ ( Knight) ; -boring vbl. sb . , the process 
of giving a f. bore to a gun ; -cut a., (a) delicately 
chiselled 1 { b ) cut so as to be £, as tobacco, etc.; 
•tuff, finely sifted lime and sand mixed with hair, 
to form the second coat of plaster for a room ; 
•world =* Beau -mondb. 

tFine, r. 1 ME. [aa.OF. finer - Com. Rom. 
finare, f, L, finis.] To come or bring to an 
end ; to finish -1593. 

Time's office is to C the hate of foes Shake. 

Fine (fain), v 2 ME. [f. Fine sb. 1 ] +i. 

trans To pay as a fine or composition -1509. 
a. intr . To pay a fine or sum of money ME, 
3. trans. To punish by a fine ; to mulct, 
Hence simply, Tto punish. 1559. 

a Mr. Crow.. hath fined for (i.e. to escape the 
duties oO Alderman Pepy*. In England, women., 
fined to the crown for leave to marry whom they 
would H allau. 3. He was. .fined five talents 1662, 
fined in 400 Pound Buenbt. 

Phrase To / drum or off\ to arrange for a reduc- 
tion of (rent) upon payment of a fine. 

Fine (foin), vfi ME. (X Fine a.] To make 
or become fine. z. To make fine or pure ; to 
clarify, refine Now only of beer. Also with 
down. 0. intr. To grow or become fine. lit. and 
fig. Also with down. 155a t8- To make beau- 
tiful or handsome -1664. 4. To make small, 

thin, or slender 154B, 6- •■*’’. To become 

fine, thin, etc. : esp. with away, dawn, off 1858. 

1. To f. and thin the blood Downing. To f. down 
Spirits 1823. a. [The ale] hadn't had quite time to f, 
down Hughes. 

Fine aft. I7$7. (Orig. in pi. a* tr. F. 
beaux-arts ; of. Fine a. Ill - 1 x. In pi. The 
arts which are concerned with 1 the beautiful , 
or which appeal to taste. Often restricted to 
the arte of design, as painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture. Hence in sing, one of these arts ; also 
trans/, e.g. of poaching, parliamentary obstruc- 


don. etc. a. Collect , sing. The fine arte as a 
department of study or practice {mod,). 
Fine-draw, v. 1755. [f. Fine 0. and adv. 
+ Draw v.] i. tram * To draw and sew to- 
gether so finely that the join is not noticed ; to 
mend neatly, a. To draw out to minute fine- 
ness. lit. and fig. rare. 1761. Hence Fine* 
drawn ppi, a . drawn fine ; drawn out to ex- 
treme fineness. Also in Sporting : Rfducod in 
weight or fat by exercise or training. 
fFmeeT, 0.1 1708. [early form ot Veneer.] 
* Veneer. -183a, 

fFineer, v . 2 [app. ad. Du. finecren,Jijneren 
to collect riches, ad. OF. finer \ cf. Fink v. J 
To run into debt by getting goods made up in 
such a fashion as to be unht for every other 
purchaser, and then refusing to take them ex- 
cept upon credit. Goldsm. 

Fineless (fsin*les), a. rare. 1604. [£ Fins 
sb. l + -less. J Boundless, infinite. 

Oth. 111. iii. 173. 

Finely (fai-nli), adv. ME. (f. Fine a. + 
-ly*. | in a fine manner (see senses of the adj.). 
Wee'll betray him f. Merry IV. v. iii. as. 

Fineness (fri*n,nes). ME. [£ Fine a. + 
-ness. | 1. The quality or state of being Fine. 
9. In metals ; Comparative freedom from alloy 

T£er (fai’naj). 1489. [i. Fine 0.8] One 
who or that which fines or refines, a refiner. 
Finery i (foi'ndri). 1680. [f. Finko. + 

-ery; ? after Bravery.] i. Smartness, os- 
tentatious elegance or splendour 1799. 9. center. 
Gaudy decoration ; showy dress. Also in fl. 
r68o. +3. pi. Things which are finely wrought. 

Durham. 

a. My sisters envied my new f. Johnson. 
Finery* (fai-nSri). 1607. [a. F. finerie , f. 
finer Fine v. % ; see -ery.] A hearth where cast 
iron is made malleable, or in which steel is made 
from pig-iron Also, the action of refining 
iron (rare). 

Fi*ne-epu:n, a. 1647. [f. Fine adv. + 

Spun ppl . a.] Spun or drawn out to extreme 
tenuity ; flimsy, lit. and Jig 
Fino-spun theories Emuion. 

Finesse (fine's), sb. 1538. [ a.F. — Com. 
Rom. *finitia, 1 fine Fine <*.] +x. « Fine- 
ness in various senses -1701. 9. Delicacy of 

manipulation or discrimination ; refinement, 
refined grace. (Now rare, exc. as Fr.) 1564. 
3. Artfulness, subtle strategy 1530. 4. An 

artifice, stratagem 156a 5. Whist. An at- 

tempt, by the second or third player, to get or 
keep the command of a suit by heading a trick 
with an inferior card, though holding a higher 
one of the suit not in sequence 1869. 

x. Cobwebs of learning, admirable foi the f. of 
thread and work Bacon, a. The £ of her smile 1791. 

3. The f. of love Jane Austen. 

Finesse (fine-s), V. 1746. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
intr. To use finesse, artifice, or stratagem 
1778 ; trans. to bring by artifice into (a speci- 
fied state). Also witn away. 1814. a. Whist, 
intr. To attempt to take a trick by finesse 1746 ; 
also tran To play (a card) for the purpose 
of finessing 1837. 

x. But our author can hector as well as £ 1803. 

Fine-still, sb. 1731. f f. Fine 0.4 Still 
sb.] A vessel used in distilling sirfrit from 
treacle. Hence Fine-atUl v. to distil spirit 
fi om treacle, etc. Fine-stiller. 

Fi-new, sb. Now dial , 1556. [£ next.] 

Mouldiness, mould. 

Fi-new, v. Now dial. [OE. fymgian , f. 
fyntg mouldy, f. jyne\ see Fen sb. % ] To be- 
come or cause to become mouldy or musty. 
Hence fFi'newed 0. 

Fingan, Finjan (fingSm, -dga*n). 1609. 
TArab. finjdn. ] A small porcelain coffee cup, 
used in the Levant. 

Finger (fiqgsi), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. fin- 
ger OTeut. *fingro-e ; perh. conn, w. pre- 
Teut *ptnqe FiVE.T 

I. x. One of the five terminal members of the 
hand ; esp., one of the four excluding the thumb, 
a. trans f. an A fig. 1619. 8 - One of the divi- 

sions of the foot in reptiles, or of the articu- 
lations of a bat's wing ; also, one of tho two 
parts forming a chelate or forceps-joint 1607. 

4. As a measure, a. The breadth of a finger ; 


! > inch ME. b. U.S. slang A * nip ' of liquor. 
So F. doigt. ) x888. c. In U.S., the length of 
a finger (about 4^ inches). 5. The part of a 
glove which receives a finger 1565. 0. Skill in 
fingering (a musical instrument) ; touch 1741. 

s. The fingers are £ in number in each hand ; the? 
are named thumb, index, middle, ring, and little £ 
1861. Fore-/. ; the index £ a This is the £ (« ‘in- 
strument of work ') of God Ex. viii. xu. Phrases, a. 
To lay or put one's / upon : to indicate with pre- 
cision. To twist (a person) round one's (little)/. ; to 
make him do anything, b. His fingers are all 
thumbs : he is extremely clumsy. With a wet / 1 
with perfect ease. c. To bum one's fingers : see 
Burn v. To have a/, in : to take some part in t so 
to haste a f. in the pie . See also Fingkh-knd. 4 
An admirable £ upon the harpsichord Richardson. 

II. x. A finger-like piojection 1709. o. A 
short and narrow piece of anything ; also, short 
for f. -biscuit 1846. 3. Something that does the 

work of a finger ; the ' hand ' of a clock (now 
dial.) ,* in Meek., any small projecting rod, wire, 
or piece which is brought into contact with an 
object to initiate, direct, or arrest motion, or to 
separate materials 1496. 4. Printing. A grip- 

per to hold the paper in a printing-machine 
1869, 5. In a reaping machine, the pointed 

sheaths through which the knife passes in cut- 
ting laid corn i860. 

l Our fig tree., has furled her five fingem Brown- 
ing. a Fingers of toast 1665. 3. Fancy, like the £ 

of a clock, Runs the great circuit Cowpbr. 

Combs. 1 General : as /.-ring, -tip, etc. f -biscuit , 
prayer-book ; -shaped, adj. 

a. Special 1 f. -alphabet (cf. dactylology) | -bar, — 
cutter- bar (b): -board, (a) 'the flat or slightly rounded 
piece of wood attached to the neck of instruments of 
the violin and guitar class, on to which the strings are 
pressed when stopped by the fingers' (Stainer and 
Barrett) ; (b) a key-boaid, manual ; -bowl « /.-glass | 
•breadth (also finger's breadth ), — Digit tb. a| 
-brash, a brush of stiff hairs cut square at the ends, 
which bookbinders draw across tbe fingers, so as to jerk 
colour off in spots; -coral, a millepure f Mills Pom 
alcicomis ); -cymbals, castanets; -fern, a kind of 
Spleen wort (Asplenium Ceterach)\ -fish, the star- 
fish ; -flower, the foxglove; -glass, a glass vessel to 
hold water, forrinsing the fingers after dessert ; -grass, 
grass of the genus Dtgitaria (N.O. Graminem)% 
-guard, the quillons of a sword recurved towards 
the pommel as a protection to the fingers ; -hole, (a) 
one of a series of holes in a wind-instrument, which 
are opened and closed by the fingers in playing! (£) 
Bowls, either of two holes in a bowling half, to give 
players a hold ; (c) any of the small botes in the disk 
of a dial telephone; -mark, the mark left upon a sur- 
face where a f. has touched it ; -mark v to mark with 
a (dirty) f.; -mirror, a dentist's mouth-mirror fitted 
wiih an attachment to the f. ; -nut (cf. /-screw) 1 
•orchis, Palma Christi ; -parted a.. Bat. divided 
into finger-like lobes; -plate, a plate of metal or 
porcelain on a door, above and below the handle, to 
prevent f.-marks ; -print = /.-mark, also fig. ; with 
specific reference to the recording by the police of im- 
pressions taken from the finger-tips of criminals and 
suspects ; also attrib. ; hence -print v. trans., to taka 
the finger-prints of; fingers- and -thumbs, Lotus 
comic ulatus ; fingers- and- toes, (a) ** prec. ; (b) = 
Anbury a; -screw, one made with wings so that it 
may be turned with the fingers; s thumb-screw | 
•shield, a silver appliance worn on the first f. of the 
left hand, to protect it from the needle; -spongj, 
one with finger-shaped branches ; -steel, a steel far 
whetting a currier’s lcnife ; -watch, a watch that can 
be set forwards or backwards by the f. See also 
Main Words- 


Finger (fi'ngw), v. 1450. [f. prec- sb. Cf. 
Ger. fingem. \ x. trans. To point at with the 
finger -X4B3. 9. To hold or turn about in one’s 

fingers ; also, to do this repeatedly 1590 ; to re- 
ceive or handle (money) with unworthy motives 
1581. 8* intr ' To make restless or trifling 

movements with the fingers 1655. 4. trans* 

To touch thievishly ; to pilfer, filch. Also with 
from. 1530. 5. To play upon (an instrument) 

with the fingers 15x5. b. To mark (a piece of 
music) with figures Indicating the fingers with 
which the notes are to be played x8x6. 0« fig. 
To elaborate, rare. 1816. 

a To £ the fine needle and nyce thread Stasm 
Tbe Cardinals have finger'd Henry’s gold TennvsoiL 
Hence Fimgerer, one who fingers; esp. a thie£ 
Fingered (frijgaxd), 0. 1509. [f. Finger 
i. Having or provided with fingers; as 
light-, rosy-, three-f. a. Bot Of a leaf or plant : 
Digitate. Of the fruit or root : Shaped like m 
finger. 1668. 


Finger-end, fingers e*n& PI. finger* 
ends, fingers* finds. ME. The end or tip of the 
fingers. 


tt (Ger, Kiln)* d(Fr.pm). ft (Ger. MiMer). * (Fr. dune). * e («•) (th*re). 4 (*) (rm). f(Fr.frwe). 5 (Hr, firm, # 0 rth> 
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Phr. At one's fingers' ends : ready at hand. To 
have at one's fingeri/ ends or tips'. to be thoroughly 
familiar with. 

Fingering (frggarirj), sb. 1681. [Earlier 
fingratn , etc. ; ? ^corruption of F. fin grain, 
lit • fine grain ’ (cf. grogram from gros grain).] 
1. A kina of wool or yam used chiefly in knit- 
ting stockings. +9. A kind of woollen cloth. 
Sc. -1733* 

Fingering (frijgsrig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Fin- 
ger v.] 1. The action of Finger v . 9. Mus. 
a. The action or method of using the fingers in 
playing upon an instrument MB. b. The in- 
dication. by figures set against the notes of a 
piece of music, of the fingers to be used in play- 
ing them 1879. 3. attrib. 1603. 

1. The Directors., had expected the £ of the money 
Jas. Mill. 

Fingerling (fi-qgsjliq). ME. [f. Finger 
j&+-ling.] fi. A finger-stall -1580. 9. A 

name for the parr ( Salmo salmulus ) 1705. 

Fi*nger-post. 1785. A post set up at the 
parting of roads, often with a pointing finger, 
to indicate the directions of the roads. Also 
trans/. and fig. 

F. post (slang) : a parson, so called, because like the 
finger post, he points out a way he.. probably will 
never go, i. e. the way to heaven Grose. 

Fi-nger-stall. 1483. A cover or protection 
for the finger, usually of leather, used when the 
finger is hurt, in dissections, etc. 
Fi*nger-stone. 1773. A cylindrical stone, 
convexly tapering to a point ; a belemnite. 

+F ingle-fangle. 165a. [redupU of F angle.] 
A trifle; something whimsical. Also attrib . 
-1710. 

Fingram, obs. var. of Fingering sb. 
Fingrigo, (fi’ijgrigo). 1707. [Jamaican 
name.] A prickly climbing shrub, Pisonia 
aculeata . 

Finial (fi-niil). ME. [A var. of Final, 
app. of Eng. origin.] 

A. adj. ti. «■ Final, -i486, a. Crowning. 
rare. 1888. 

B. sb. Arch. An ornament placed upon the 
apex of a roof, pediment, or gable, or upon 
each comer of a tower, etc. Also fig. 1448. 

fig. The absolute perfection and finiall of many 
noble and excellent Actions Holland. 

Finical (frnik&l), a. 1599. [prob. f. (ult.) 
Fine a.] Over-nice, or particular, affectedly 
fastidious or precise; of things, over-scrupu- 
lously finished. 

F. Style ..consists of the most curious, affected, 
mincing metaphors Pope. Such a pretty, little, deli* 
cate, ladylike, f. gentleman Miss Mitford. Hence 
Fi'nlcally adv. FPnicalness, f. quality! also, a 
C thing. Finicality, finicalness. 

Finicking, Finikin (fi-nikit), -in). 1661. [?] 
A. adj. Finical; dainty, fastidious, mincing; 
excessively precise in trifles ; of things, over- 
delicately finished ; also, trifling, var. Fl*nlcky. 
dial, and U.S. 

+B. sb. 1. A finicking person 1744. 9. A 

variety of pigeon -1867. 

Finific (foini'fik), a. [f. I.. finis + -Fic.] 
Putting a limit to. Coleridge. 
tFi-nify, v. 1586. [f. Fine a + -(i)fy.] 

trans. To make fine ; to trick up -1708. 
Finikin, var. of Finicking. 

Fining (forniq), vbl. sb. 150a. ff. Fine®. 8 ] 
1. The operation or process of refining (metals) ; 
esp. that of converting cast iron into wrought 
iron by heating it in contact with charcoal. 9. 
The operation or process of clarifying (a liquid; 
esp. beer, wine, etc.) 1607 ; concr. anything used 
for this purpose (usu. pi.) 1772. 

Comb . i.-pot, a crucible in which metals are refined. 
Finis (fsi’nis). 1460. [a. L.] The L. word 
for * end often placed at the end of a book. 
Hence, end of lire, death 1682. 

Finish (fi*nij), sb. 1790. [f. next vb.] I. 
The conclusion, end; ellipt. in Sporting. 9. 
That which finishes, completes, or perfects 
1793; in Building the last coat of paint or 
plaster 1823. 3. Finished condition or quality 

1805. 4. slang. A house of entertainment, 

where the night is finished. Thackeray. 

s. Phr. To be in at the/. (Le. the death of the fox), 
a. To put an American f. to her education 189a 3. 

A want of f. in the manufacture 1805. 


Finish (fi*nij), v. [ME fenysfinisch, a. OF. 
feniss - (F. finis s -) lengthened stem of fenir 
( finir ) : — L, fin ire, {. finis.] I. trans. To 
bring to an end ; to go through the last stage 
of. Often : To make an end of, cease (doing 
something). 9. To bring to completion; to 
complete ME 3. To deal with or dispose 
of the whole or the remainder of 1*26 ; to dis- 
patch, kill ; also, to complete the discomfiture 
of ; to reduce to exhaustion (now chiefly colloq .) 
x6n. 4. To perfect finally or in detail 1551. 
5. intr. To come to an end ; to cease, leave 
off 1450 ; tto die Cymb. v. v. 36. 

x. His Griefs with Day begun, Nor were they finish'd 
with the setting Sun Drydkn. a. F. sowing green* 
house plants x8i6. 3. Five Germans, who were re- 
solved to f. me 1755. 4. To f. the plastering 1703, a 

f retty woman Jane Austen. 3. Exeter doth wish 

lis dayes may f., ere the haplesse time Shakb. 

Finished (fi'nijt), ///. a. 1583. [f. prec.] 
1. In senses of the vb. 9. Consummate, per- 
fect, accomplished 1709. 
a. A f. naturalist Hxnslow, gentleman Disraeli. 
Finisher (frnijsi). 1526. [f. as prec.] X. 
One who or that which finishes (see the vb.). 
2. a. In various trades: The workman, or 
machine, that performs the final operation in 
manufacture 169T. b. colloq. Something that 
' docs for * any one ; * a settler ' ; in Pugilism, 
a blow that ends a fight ; also one who gives 
this. 

x. O Prophet of glad tidings, f. Of utmost hope 
Milt. a. Phr. F. of thr law (joejs the hangman. 

Finishing (fi-nijurj), vbl. sb. 1535. [f. as 

prec.] 1. The action of Finish v. 9. concr. 
That which completes or gives a finish to any- 
thing 1663. 

attrib. and Comb., as /. governess, etc.! also f. 
cloth, calico prepared lor f. ; -coat, in Building, 
the last coat of plaster; -press, in Bookbinding, a 
small press used in ‘finishing’; -rolls, i.e. in a roll- 
ing-mill j -school, a school where young ladies are 
'finished *. 

Finishing, ppl. a. 1705. [f. as prec.] That 
finishes ; esp. in the f. stroke or touch . 

Finite (fsi'nsit). 1493. [ad. J- finitus , 
finire % l finis.] 

A. adj. ti. Fixed, definite -1680. 9. Hav- 

ing bounds, ends, or limits ; bounded, limited; 
opp. to infinite 158 7. 3. Math . Of a line : 

Terminated. Of a quantity, number, distance : 
Limited. Of a solution : Resulting in a finite 
quantity. 1570. 4. Gram. Of a verb : Limited 

by number and person 1795. 

%. Whatsoever we imagine, is F. Hordes. F. Dura- 
tion Bentley. A f. nature Jowett. 

B. quasi-iA I. The adj. used absol. 1687. 
2. A finite thing; a finite being 1619. 

Hence Fi’nlte v. to make f. ; to subject to 
limitations. FPnite-ly adv. t -ness. 
Fiaiteless: a spurious Diet wd.; a mis- 
reading of ' fruitlesse ' in Sir T. Browne. 
Finiteslmal (fsinite-sim&l), a. [f. Finite 
a. % after millesimal , etc.] Math. Denoted by 
the ordinal of a finite number. H. J. S. Smith. 
Finitude (frnitiad). 1644. [f. Finite «► 
-tude.] Finiteness. 

Finless (frnles), a. 1596. [Sec -less.] 
Without fins. 

Finlet (frnlet). 1874. [dim. of Fin.J A 
small fin. 

Finn (fin). [OE. Finnas pi. — ON. Finnar ; 
cf. L. Fenni (Tacitus), Gr. <kiwoi (Ptolemy). 
Germanic name of a people of North-Eastern 
Europe and Scandinavia calling their country 
Suomi and speaking a Ural-Altaic language; 
applied also to peoples allied thereto. 

Finnan (frnan). Also findhorn, findon, 
flnnon. 1774. [app. Findhorn used attrib . ; but 
confused with Findon in Kincardineshire.] A 
haddock cured with the smoke of green wood, 
turf, or peat earth. More fully /•, haddock (-haddie). 
Finned (find), a. ME. [£ Fin sb.] Hav- 
ing a fin or fins; as prickly-/. % etc. 

Firmer (fi*n 91). 1793. [f. Fin sb.] x» A 

whale of the genus Balsenoptera, esp. the Ror- 
qual, so named as having a dorsal fin. a, A 
white trout, called also finnoc % 1803. 

Finnic (fi-nik), a. 1668. [f. Finn + -ic .1 
Pertaining to the Finns, or to the group of 
peoples ethnically allied to the Finns ; Fin- 
nish. Also Finso-, as in Fsftfto-UGMAN, 


Finnicking, Finnikin % see Finicking. 
Finnish (fimif), a. 1789. [£. Finn + -ish.] 
Pertaining to the Finns, or ( rarely ) to the 
Finnish group. Also absol. the Finnish lan» 
guage. 

Finny (fi-ni), a.i 1590. [f. Fin sb.] I« 
Having fins. 9. Of the nature of a fin ; fin- 
like 1648, 3. Of or pertaining to fish ; also, 

teeming with fish 1764. 

3. He. . With patient angle, trolls the f. deep Goldsil 
II Finochio (finp kio). 1793. [It . finocchio 
: — pop. L. fenoclum ; see Fennel.] The 
sweet fennel (Fcentculum dulce) ; also called 
the dwarf or French fenneL 
Fiord, fjord (fyo*id). 1674. [a. Norw.] 

A long narrow arm of the sea, running up be- 
tween high banks or cliffs, as on the coast 
of Norway. 

Florin (fsr&rin). 1809. [Corruption of Ir. 
finrthdn long coarse grass.] A species of grass 
( Agrostis alba). Also /.-grass. 

Fiorite (fid»-rsit). 1808. [f. Santa Fiora , 
its locality ; see -ite.] Min. An incrustation 
formed from the decomposition of the siliceous 
minerals of volcanic rocks about fumaroles, or 
from the siliceous waters of hot springs. 
IlFioritura (ftpiittf-rk). PL -re. 1841. [It., 
f. fiorire to flower.] A florid ornament or em- 
bellishment in music. Usu. pi. 

Fip (fip). U.S. 1844. [short for fippenny 
bit.] See quot. 

Fippenny Bit, or contracted, Fip , fivr pence. In 
Pennsylvania.. the vulgar name for the Spanish half- 
real Bartlett. Hence FPpaworth. 

Fi'ppence. 1607. [Corruption of five pence.] 
— Five pence, colloq. 

fFipple (frp’l). [Cf. Icel. fiipi lip of a 
horse. J The plug at the mouth of a wind- 
instrument, by which its volume was contracted. 
Bacon. 

Fir (fsx). [ME. firr 9 firre , perh. repr. OE. 
*/yre or ON. fyri - ; prob. cogn. w. L. quercus 
oak.1 1. The name given to a number of 
coniferous trees, ol different genera. Scotch 
F. iPinus sylvestris ), a native of arctic Europe 
ana Asia ; called also Scotch Pine . Silver F. 
(Abies pectinata ), a native of middle and 
southern Europe. Silver F. of Canada (Abies 
balsamea), a small tree which furnishes ' Cana- 
da balsam \ Spruce F. (Picea excelsa) \ called 
also Norway Spruce. 9. The wood of any of 
these trees ME. 

a. Phr. F. -in- bond : a name given to all timbers 
built in walla. 

Fire (iaiw), si. rCom. WGer. : OE. fir. 
The OTeut. *fthr- (cons, stem) corresponds to 
Gr. iri t-ip, nvp ; cf. Skr. pit, pdvaka fire. J x. 
The active principle operative in combustion ; 
popularly conceived as a substance visible in 
the form of flame or of ruddy glow or incan- 
descence. b. as one of the four elements 
ME, c. Volcanic heat, flame, or glowing 
lava 158a. -fd. Farriery. ■= Cautery -1737. 
2. State of ignition or combustion MIL 3. 
Fuel in a state of combustion, e.g. on a 
hearth or altar, in a furnace, etc. Also trans/. 
and. fig. OE. +4. The means of lighting a 
fire ; fuel -1793. 5. Destructive burning, esp. 

of a building, forest, etc. ; a conflagration. Also 
fig. ME. b. As an exclam. 168a. 0. Tor- 
ture or death by burning 1646. 7. Lightning.; 

a thunderbolt OE. 8. A combustible compo- 
sition for producing a conflagration ; a firework 
1602. q. Coal Mining. *=■ Firedamp 1883. 
xo. Luminosity, fire-like glow 1591 . x x. Heat- 
ing quality (in liquors) 1737. 19. Fever, in- 

flammation ; disease as a consuming agency 
ME. 13. fig. (sense x). a. Ardour of pas- 
sion, esp. of love or rage ME. b. Ardour of 
temperament ; courage, zeal, enthusiasm, spirit 
160X. c. Glowing imagination, brightness of 
fancy; genius; inspiration 2656. 14. The 

action of firing pins, etc. 1590. 

x. As red as >e fuyr ME. b. The force of £ as- 
cended first.. Then air succeeds Drydkn. Phr. t F. 
0/ Hett (Alchem.) « Alkahbst. To set/, toi to 
apply f. to, ignite. There is no smoke without /.\ 
there it no strong rumour without some ground'for it 
a. Pnr. On/. 1 ignited, bumins t alio fig. To Hi the 
Thames on/, i to make a brilliant reputation. To 
catch, take/ (see the vb*.). 3. Cold weather | forced 
to have a f. Bkrkelky. A burnt child dreads the/. 


m (man), a (pats), au (land), v (cut), f (Fr. chzf). 9 (vrr). si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau ds vie), i (sit), c (Psychs). 9 (what). p(g*t). 




FIRE 

Provb. The fat it in ike/. s see Fat sb * 3. A nar- 
rative of the late dreadful f. in London 1667. Phr. 
F. and sword . To go through /. and water \ to face 
the greatest dangers. 6. F. and faggot : see Faggot. 
8. Greek / : a combustible composition first used in 
warfare by the Greeks of Constantinople. Wild J C s 
see Wilofirk. 10. Starres, hide your fires Macb. 

I. iv. 51. Fires of. St. Elmo : see Corposant. Fires 
of heaven \ {poet.) the stars, xa. St. Anthony's f . : 
erysipelas. 13 a* The wicked f. of lust Merry IV. 

II. i. 68. b. Full of f. and courage 1814. C. Cor. 
neille's noble f. Pops. 14. Phr. To open/. : to begin 
firing. Between two fires : lit. and ng. Under/.-. 
within the range of an enemy’s guns. False f, Run- 
ning/. {set the adjs.). Kentish /, ; see Kentish. 

Fire- in Comb. 

1. General : tif. -ordeal, etc. j -beacon, -signal, etc j 
•basket, a portable grate 1 -bellows, - cheek , -grate , 
•stove, etc. ; -bell, -main, etc. ; • darting , etc. j -kin- 
dle r, etc. ; -extinguisher, -extinguishing , etc. ; -bap- 
tism j -crowned, -lit, - scarred \ -seamed, etc. | -hoi- 
lowing , etc. „ 

a. Special: f.-action, the action of firing, esp. 
skirmishing in line; -alarm, an automatic arrange- 
ment by which notice of f. is given, also attrib. 1 
-CUlt* one of certain small emmets, whose bite is 
painful ; -back, a pheasant of the genus Eu/lo- 
camus {E. ignitus); .balloon, one whose buoyancy 
is derived from a flaming combustible suspended at 
its mouth ; -bar, a bar of a grate or of a boiler furnaoe ; 
-barrel, a cylinder filled with com bus ti hies, used in 
f.-ships ; -blast, a disease of certain plants, giving 
them a scorched appearance; -blight, a disease of 
hops; -board, a board used to close up a fireplace in 
summer, a chimney-board 5 -boat = Firie-smip 1 ; 
-boom ( Naut.), one of the long spars swung out from 
a ship's side to prevent the approach of f.-ships, or 
of vessels on f. ; -brick, one capable of resisting great 
heat without fusion 5 -bridge, a 'plate or wall at the 
back of the furnace to prevent the fuel being carried 
over ' (Knight) ; -brigade, an organized body of fire- 
men; -clay, a clay capable of resisting great beat, 
used for f.-bricks, etc. ; -company, (a) a f.-brigade ; 
{b) a f. insurance company ; -dog = Andiron ; -drill, 
{a) drill practised by firemen and others in view of 
fires; {b) a primitive contrivance, consisting of an 
obtuse-pointed stick which is twirled between the 
bands with the point in a hole in a flat piece of soft 
wood till f. is produced; -escape, an apparatus for 
facilitating escape from burning buildings; -flag, (a) 
a meteoric flame ; {b) a flag of distress, when a ship 
is on f.j -flair, the sting-ray, Trygon Pasting a ; 
•guard, a wire frame, or the like, put in front of a 
fireplace for the protection of children or others ; 
also a grating to keep the coals from coming out of 
the bars of a f. ; -hose, a hose-pipe for conveying 
water to a f. ; -Insurance, insurance against losses by 
f.; also attrib . ; -office, an office for issuing f.-policies ; 
s f. insurance company ; -opal, a variety of opal 
showing flame-coloured internal reflections; -piece, 
(a) m Kirk-arm; (h) a picture of a conflagration; 
•Ping, a contrivance for connecting a hose with a 
water-main, in case of f.; -policy, the instrument 
received from an insurance office, guaranteeing the 
insurer against loss by f. ; -raft, a raft for setting an 
enemy's shipping on f. ; -roll {Naut.), a peculiar 
beat of the drum on an alarm of f. j -setting, the 
softening or cracking of the working-face of a lode, 
to facilitate excavation, by exposing it to the action 
of f. ; -shovel, a shovel for placing coals on a f., etc. ; 
-Stick, (a) a burning brand ; (b) - f. -drill ; -stink 
{Mining), the stench from decomposing iron pyrites, 
caused by the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen ; 
-swab (Naut.), the wet hunch of rope-yarn used to 
cool a gun in action and swab up any grains of pow- 
der ; -teaser, a stoker : -trap, a place difficult to 
get out of in case of f. ; -tree, {a) a kind of firework ; 
lb) «■ fiame-tree ; (c) in New Zetland the Metrosideros 
tomentosa ; -tube, a pipe-flue ; -water, (a) =* Alka- 
hest 1 (b) ardent spirits ; -wood, wood for burning ; 
fuel ; -worship, the adoration of f. ; hence -wor- 
shipper. 

b. In various plant-names, as f.-bnsh, Embothrium 
coccineum , etc.; and in local names of birds and 
insects, as f.-crest, the golden-crested wren 1 -tail, 
{a) the redstart; ( 4 ) one of the insects termed 
Chrysididm ; etc. 

Fire (fai»j), v. OE. [£ Fire sb.] fl. front. 
To supply with firing. OE. only. 9. trant. 
To set on fire, so ns to destroy ; to ignite, kin- 
dle. Also transf. MR. 3. Jig. to inflame, heat, 
kindle fa person ; also a passion, eta) ME, 4. 
intr To catch fire, to be kindled or Ignited; 
also fig. and trams/. 1568. 5. To drive out. 

CMt Sf’ from , etc. by fire. Also fig. rare. 1530. 
6. To subject to the action of nre, as pottery, 
bricks, etc. 166a. 7, Farriery. To cauterize 

1607. 8, To supply with fuel ; to attend to 

the fire of ; also absol. 1760. g. To apply fire 
to, so as to explode ; to let off 1530. 10. intr. 

or absol . To discharge a gun or other fire-arm 
>645. 11. intr. Of a gun, etc. : To go off. 

Also fig. 1668. 19. To propel (a missile) from, 

or as from, a gun. Also Jtg . 1588. 13. U.S. 
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slang. To eject, expel, or dismiss peremptorily. 
Often with out. 1873. 

a. He fired his camp Tmirlwall. a. They, .firen 
lecherie Hoccleve. Fired was each eye Scott. 4. 
fig. Women are flax, and will f. in a moment. Phr. 
To/.up\ to show sudden heat. transf. [The sun] 
fires the prowd tope of the Easteme Pines Shaks. 
5. Lear v. iii. a 3. 8. Phr. To/, up : to light up the 
fire of a furnace ; hence colloq. to light one|s pipe. 
9, To /. a broadside : to f, all the guns on one side of a 
ship; also fig. xo. He fired, and hit two Db Fob. 
Phr. To/, away (fig.) 1 to go ahead, colloq. 

Fife-arm. Usu. pi. 1646. [f. Fire sb. + 
Arm sb. 1 A weapon from which missiles are 
propelled by an explosive, e.g. gunpowder. 
(The sing, is late ana rare.) 

Fi*re-ball. 1555. [f. FTrejA + Bai.ljJ. 1] 
x. A ball of fire or flame ; esp. a large luminous 
meteor, or lightning in a globular form. 9. 
Mil. A ball filled with combustibles or explo- 
sives, used as a projectile, to damage an enemy 
or set fire to his works 1595. 8- Her. A ball 

represented with fire issuing from the top 1830. 
4. A ball of coal-dust and clay, used for kin- 
dling fires. 

Fife-bird, 1593. The Baltimore oriole, 

Icterus galbula . 

Fi -re-boot, -bote. Now Ilist. 1484. [f. 
Fire sb. + Boot sb. 1 "] Law. The mending of 
a fire ; wood used for this purpose ; the right 
of a tenant to take fire-wood from the landlord’s 
estate. 

Fi re-box. 1555. [Box sb.*] +1. A tin- 
der-box -1840. 9. The chamber of a steam- 

boiler in which the fuel is burnt 1830. 

Fi-re-brand. ME. [f. Fire sb. + Brand 
sb.) i. A piece of wood kindled at the fire, 
a .fig. One who, or that which, kindles strife or 
mischief, inflames the passions, eta ME f3 - 
« Brand-mark -1704. 

Fife-cross, fi:ery-cro-ss. 1547. A cross 
or piece of wood burnt at one end and dipped 
in blood at the other — symbolical of fire and 
sword — used anciently in Scotland to summon 
the clans for war. 

Fife-damp. 1677. [See Damp sb.) Carbu- 
retted hydrogen or marsh-gas, which is given 
off by coal and is explosive when mixed in cer- 
tain proportions with air. 

Fife-drake. [O \\.fyr-draca fire-dragon.] 
x. A * fiery dragon ’ ; a creature of Germanic 
mythology. fa. A fiery meteor; also, a 
will-o' -the- wisp -1851. +3. A kind of fire- 
work -1634. 1*4* transf. a. An alchemist’s as- 

sistant B. Jons. b. A man with a fiery nose 
Shaks. c. « Fire-eater a. 1626. 

Fife-ea.ter. 167a. x . A juggler who eats 
fire. a. One who is fond of fighting ; a duel- 
list ; one who seeks occasion to fight 1804. 

Fife-engine. 1680. [i Fire sb. + En- 
gine. ] 1. A machine for throwing water to 

extinguish fires. a. A steam-engine, Obs. 
exc. local. 179a. 

Fife-eyed, a. 1596. Having eyes glowing 
as with fire. 

The fire ey'd Maid of amoakie Warre Shaks. 

Fife-fang, v. Now dial. 15x3. [f. FTre 
sb. + Fang v, 1 ] trans. To lay hold of with fire ; 
to singe, scorch. Hence Fife-fimged ppl. a., 
t(«) caught by the fire, singed, scorched; (b) 
spec, of barley, etc. ; also of cheese : Having a 
scorched or singed appearance, smell, or taste, 
as if overheated. 

Fife-flaugbt Orig. St. ME. [f. Fir* 

sb. +FLAUGHT.] Lightning; a flash of light- 
ning ; hence transf. a sudden burst or tush. 

Fife-fly. 165a [f. Fire sb.'] A lampyrld 
or elaterid insect which has the property of 
emitting phosphorescent light. Also attrib . 

Fife-hook. 1467. [f. as prea] A hook 
used in pulling down burning buildings ; also, 
one usea for raking and stirring the furnace fire. 
+Fife-ho*t, a. OE. [f. as prea] Hot as 
fire ; also fig, -1678. 

Fi re-iron. ME. +x. An iron (or steel) 
for striking a light -1530. a. pi. Implements 
for tending tire fire, usu. shovel, tongs and 
poker x8za. 

Fireless (fai»\iles), a. 1598. [see -less.] 
fx. Unlit 1649. a. Devoid of fire; with- 
out a fire ; also/*. 1598. 
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Fife-light. OE. The light given by a 
fire; flighting. 

Fifelock. 1547. [See Lock x. A gun- 
lock in which sparks were produced to ignite 
the priming ; orig. the Wheel-lock, later the 
Flint-lock. 9. A musket having such a lock 
1590. 3. A soldier armed with this 1645. 4. 

attrib., as /. musket, etc. 157 7. 

Fireman (fai*'jm&n). x6s 6 , fx. One who 
uses fire-arms -1727. 9. One who attends to 

the fire of a steam-engine, etc. ; a stoker 1657. 
3. One who is employed to extinguish fires 
17x4. 4. One who examines the workings of 

a mine for fire-damp, attends to the blasting, 
etc. 1866. 

t Fife-master. 1622. An officer of artillery 
who superintended the manufacture of explosives 
or fireworks -1894. 

Fife-new, a. arch. 1594. [Cf. Gcr.fcuer- 
neu. ] f Fresh from the fire or furnace ; hence, 
brand-new. 

Ypur f. stamps of Honor is scarce currant Shaks. 

Fife-pan. [OE. fyrpannc, f fyr Fire + 
panne Pan.) i. A pan for holding or carry- 
ing fire, e.g. a portable grate. fa. The 
pan which held the priming of a flint-lock gun 
1613. 3. Mining. A kind of fire-lamp 1883. 

Fr re-place. 170a. A place for a fire, esp. 
the open recess at the bnse of the chimney ap- 
propriated to the fire ; a hearth. 

Fit e-pot. 1697. a. Hist . An earthen pot 
filled with combustibles used as a missile, b. 
The receptacle for the fire in a furnace, etc. 
1871. c. A crucible 1874. 

Fife-proof, a. 1638. [f. Fire sb. + Proof 
a. ] Proof against fire ; incombustible Hence 
Fire-proofing vbl. sb. the process of rendering 
f. ; also, material for use in making anything f.; 
also attrib . 

Firer (foi«'raj). x6oa. One who, or that 
which. Fifes : an incendiary (now only with 
of) 1602 ; one who fires a gun ; also the gun 
itself, usu. in comb., as quick f \ x868. 

Fif e-rai sing, vbl. sb. Orig. techn. in Sc. 
Law . 1685. [f. FIrk sb. + Raising vbl. sb.) 
Arson, incendiarism. 

Fife-ecreen. 1758. x. A screen to inter- 
cept the heat of the fire. 9. A fire-guard 1874 

8. Naut. A piece of fearnought used as a screen 
where it is necessary to pass the powder. 18x5. 

Fife-ship. 1588. 1. A vessel filled with 

combustibles, and sent adrift among ships, eta 
to destroy them. 9. slang. One suffering from 
venereal disease 167a. 

Fireside (foi»JS3i*d, attrib. fiai**jsaid). 1563. 
Tf. Fire sb. + Side .1 The side of a fire-place; 
nence, Ithe space about the fire ; the hearth. 

9. transf. Home, home-life 1848 ; tone's 

household -1785. 3. attrib . 1740. 

Fife-stone. [OE .fyrstdn, f. fyr Fire + 
sidn Stone.] +X. Iron pyrites, formerly used 
in striking fire; also, a flint -1865. a. A stone 
that resists the action of fire ; one used for lin- 
ing furnaces and ovens 14 75. b. A local name 
for the soft calcareous sandstone sold under the 
name of hearthstone 1707, 

Fife- work, fifework. 1560. +1. Work 
done by, in, or with fire -1686. +9. An ap- 

paratus for working with fire, a furnace -1674. 
3* +A combustible or explosive composition 
for use in war ; a projectile or the like charged 
with this 1560. 4. Any contrivance for pro- 

ducing with fire a pleasing or scenic effect ; esp. 
a rocket, squib, etc. i6xx ; pi. (formerly also 
sing . ) a pyrotechnic display 1588. Also fig. 
5. attrib. 1885. 

% The construction of all firework* b understood at 
the ordnance-office Burke, a, fig. He bos neither 
squibs nor fireworks.. the curs'd carrier lost his best 
book of phrases 167a 

Fife-wo.fker. 1696. +x. An artillery 

officer, or other person, who has to do with 
explosives in war -x8oa a. A pyrotechnist 
*77*« 

Firing (fob'riij), vbl. sb. 1485. [f. Firs v .] 
x. The action of setting or ( rarely ) of becoming 
on fire 1548. a. The action of Subjecting to 
the operation of fire 1789. 8. Farriery . Cauter- 
ising 1644. 4. Name of a disease in tobacco 

and in flax 16S8. 3. The feeding and tending 
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of a fire or furnaoe >893. 6. The discharging 

of fire-arms, a mine, etc. 1603. 7. eoncr Fuel 

1555* fa quantity of burning fuel 1485. 

a. The glazing and f. of pottery 1885. The. .'firing 
of tes is a kino of ^Casting 1888. 6. Night coining 

on, the £ on both sides eeased 1790. 

Combs ^ ms f.-Rno, -Party, etc. 1 also f .-point, the 
temperature at which an inflammable oil u liable to 
spontaneous combustion. 

fFirk* fork, sb. 1611. [f. next vb.] x. A 
flick, flip -1679. x. A trick, dodge ; also, a 
prank -x68a. 

Firk, fork (faik), t>. [OE. ferciam, fmrcian, 
proh £ fitr (see Fake +x. tram. To 

firing, conduct -ME. a. To drive, force, or 
move sharply and suddenly off, out, up ME. 
tb. To contrive to get ; also, to cheat, rob (any 
one) *1709. 1 3. reJL and intr. To move quickly, 
hasten ; also (intr.) to move about briskly -2679. 
4. trams. To beat, trounce, drub 1567. 

su b. As from poor clients lawyers f. money Dkkkul 
3. How would he f. . . up and about B. Jon a 4, 

* Ker lie fer him, and firkehim Hen. V T vr. iv. 99. 


Firkin (fiMkin), sb. ME. [In 15th c. ferde- 
kyn, app. a. MDu. *vierdeki)n , dim. of vicrde 
fourth part ; see -kin.] x. A small cask for 
liquids, fish, butter, etc., orig. holding a quar- 
ter of a barrel Also applied joc. to a person. 
9. As a measure of capacity : Half a kilderkin 
(varying according to the commodity) 1465. 
Comb, ale-f. r see Alb. 

Firlot (fo rlft). Sc. ME. [First in L. ferthe 
lota , app. repr. ON. fidrfie hlotr fourth part; 
see Lot. 1 x. A measure of capacity for com, 
etc., the fourth part of a boll ; also, a great 
quantity, a. A vessel used to measure a nrlot 

xs .r^ e old castle, whom the family lived, la their 
decadence, as a mouw lives under a f. Scott. 

Firm (form), sb. 1574- [ad. It. r Sp. and Pg. 
firma, f. L. Ji? marc to confirm, £ firmus Firm 
*.] +1. Signature -175s The style or 

name under which a commercial house transacts 
business ; hence, a partnership of two or more 
persons for carrying on a business. Also transf \ 
(chiefly in sarcastic use). 1744 

1. The Grand Signior's F. or Name 1688. a 
Trading under the £ of * Grant & Co.' 1864. A L ef 
soli itors 1882. 

Firm (Sim), a. and adv. [ME. fermt, a. 
OF. : — "L. firmus.) 

A .adj. 1. Having a dose consistence; solid; not 
readily yielding to pressure or impact i6ix a. 
Securely fixed, not easily moved, stable 1597. 
8. Steady in motion or action ; not relaxed or 
nerveless 1593. 4* Healthy ; sound. ? Obi. 

15 77. 5. Fixed, settled, established ; immu- 
table; ■(•secure; tsure; well-founded ME. 0. 
Constant, steadfast; unwavering; resolute 
ME. ; indicating steadfastness x8oa. 7. Comm. 
Of pi ices : Not drooping Of commodities ; 
Not depressed in market value. Also transf. 
of the market, season, eta 1883. 

z. Down they light On the f. brimstone Milt. *. A* 
po^sitiue, mi the earth is firme Shaks. 3. Moving 
nigh, in slow But £ Battalion Milt. So f. a touch on 
the piano 1834. 5. Firme and irreuocable is my 

doombe A.Y.L. 1. fit. 85. 6. F. Roman Catholicks 

X659. A f. friendship 1751, belief 1873. c Y eu *®7®- 
7 Phr A f offer : one which the offerer will not im- 
prove upon. 

Phr. fF. land, f.-land : dry land, solid earth t the 
aiainland Jopp. to an island). 

B. adv. and quasi Chiefly in phr* to 
stand f flit and fig.), and to hold f (to) ME. 

Firm (faim), v. Now rare exc. teohn. ME. 
[Partly ad. L, firmare; partly £ FIRM a.] x. 
tram. To make firm or solid ; fto establish, con- 
firm -1 68 a ; ftomake (a title, etc.) secure -1669, 
ta. To make (a document) valid by seal, signa- 
ture, or the like -1690; to affix (one’s name) to a 
do ument -1620. 8 .intr, To become firm x88a. 

L As pilot . . Upon his card and compas firmes his 

g ’e SPBMsaa. Jove has firm’d it with an Awfull Nod 
rydkn. s. He. .firmed therevnto his name 138a. 1 

Firmament (f5umAra*nt). ME. [ad. L. 
Jirm amentum , f firmare , f. firmus Adopted 
In the Vulgate, in imitation of the artpU jpa of 
the LXX (prop. * firm or solid structure '), as — a 
Heb. word probably meaning J expanse ’ J 
1. The arch or vault of heaven ; the sky. 
Now only poet . or rket Also transf. and fig . 
fa. Old Astron . The sphere containing the 
fixed stars ,* the eighth heaven of the Ptolemaic 
system -1665. tb. Hence, occas., any of the 
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other spheres -1551. fa- A substratum, 
firm support or foundation, lit. and fig. TX70X. 

s. Bright was the day, and bliew the £ Coaucrb. 
Praise him in the £ of his powei /V. cl x. transf. 
This F of Hell Milt, a O. First f . ; the PHmum 
mobile. Chaucu. 3. This duty to parents is the very 
£ and bond of commonwealths fw. Taylor. 

Hence Finname-ntal, tFirmame-ntary afijs. 
pertaining to the £ 1 of the nature of a permanent 
substratum. 

Firman (ft’un&n, fl fermi*n). 1616. [a. 

Pers. » Skr. pramdna command.] An edict or 
order issued by an Oriental sovereign, esp. the 
Sultan of Turkey ; a grant, licence, passport, 
permit. 

+Firma*tlon. 1646. [ad. L. *firmationem.} 
A making firm. 

Firmer (foMmai). x688. [ad. F. fermoir chisel 
for making mortices, altered f. formoir , anglicized 
as Former. ] In f. -chisel : a broad thin chisel, 
with the sides parallel to a certain length, and 
then tapering; used in making the sides of 
mortices. F.-tools are the ordinary short chisels 
and gouges of wood-workers ; opp. to poring 
tools. 

tFi-rmitude. 1541. [ad. L. firmitudo, f. 
firmus.) The quality or state of being Firm ; 
strength ; resolution -1701. 
fFi-rmity. 145a [a. OF. fcrmetd\ re- 
fashioned after Firm and -ity.] Firmness, 
solidity, stability. Also fig. -1739. 
fFirmless (foumles), a. 1598. [f. Firm a.] 
Shifting -1744. 

Does passion still the £ mind control Pore. 
Firmly (fS-jmli), adv. ME. [f. as prec.] 
In a firm manner. 

Firmness (foumnfcs). 1561. [f. as prec. 
-NESS.] x . The state or quality of being FIRM, 
a. Comm. Steadiness in price or of prices x88o. 

x. Constauncyeand fircones of minde 1561. Fluidity 
and F. Boyle. By £ I mean not only strength but 
stability Palky. 

IlFirn ffim). 1853. [Get. fim, firms, lit 'last 
year’s’ (snow); see Fern a.] The imperfect- 
ly consolidated granular snow of the glaciers. 
Fining: see Furring. 

Firry (f5-ri), a. 1833. [f. Fir 4 -vl] Of 
or pertaining to the fir ; abounding in firs. 

The tender dove In f. woodlands making moan 
Tennyson. 

First (foist). [OE. fyrst,fyrest ( — for-est) 
!— • Com. Teut. *furisto-, a superlative forma- 
tion on the stem *fur-, for-, repr. O Aryan pr-, 
whence Skr. firathama, Gr. vpwros, L. primus. 
See Fore adv ., For firep. J A. adj. 

I. 1. That is before all others in time| 
earliest. Hence used as the ordinal of One. 
a. Preceding all others in serial order OE. 
8- Foremost in position ME. a. Foremost in 
rank, importance, or excellence ME. 

I. Our £ father Dunbar. The f. writer of history 
166a. The f. to find fault ( mod .). Phr. At f. sight , 
at {the) f blush. {The)f. thing i a as the £ thing 
that is done f The £ thing in the morning Dickens. 

The £ blow is half the battle Golds*. The f. 
turning on the right {mod.). Phr. The (sc. day), 
spec, the f. of September (when partridge- shooting 
begins). The/, ttoo {three, etc.) | also, earlier, the 
two {three, etc.) /. (= F. Irs deux premiers). 3. To 
plunge head £ into the lasher {mod.). The £ row of ] 
seats {mod.). 4. The F. Lord ef the Admiralty. 

{Mus.) Highest or most prominent in carrying the 
melody, among several voices or instruments of the 
me class | tnf. violin , 

IL absol. (auasi-j^.) x. The f : a. the per- 
son or thing first mentioned ; b. the beginning, 
as the f. of the ebb , etc. 1586. a. From the /: 
from the beginning. From f to last : from be- 
ginning to end 16x1, At at the beginning 
or first stage. 8* el lift Anything that is first; 
e, g. a place in the first class ; a man who has 
taken such a place ; the best quality of butter, 
etc. ; in Mus. the upper part of a duet, trio, etc. 
1587. F. of Exchange : the £ of a set of bills 
of exchange of even tenor and date. 

B. adv. [OE. fyrst , aocus. neut. of the adj.} 
Before any other person or thing in time, 
serial order, position, rank, etc. OE a. For 
the first time ME. 

Who f. offend will f. complain Prior. I wounded 
one who £ assaulted me Golmh. Phr. F. and last'. 
reckoned altogether, in all. F. or lasti sooner or 
later, a. Whan seyntes fella fryst from hevene <481. 

Combs. 1. General, chiefly of adv. with ppl adjs. t 
as /.'begotten, mentioned, • named, etc 1 -comer, etc, 
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Alio immovable, -moved, -mover, moving l 
mprimum mobile. 

a Special 1 emf. •cause, rehop, •cousin, etc (sea the 
s be). Also Mid, assistance given in the case of 
street-eccideiita, etc. pending the arrival of a doctor | 
-birth, a f.-born child i tdeofir. 1 &*eoat, the £ layer 
of plaster or paint 1 -coat, prime coat ; also attrtb. | 
•foot {north.), the £ person to enter a bouse in the 
new year 1 hence footing \ £ form, the lowest form 
in * school 1 £ night, toe night on which n play is £ 
produced on the stage 1 also mttrib . j hone ^ f. -night er, 
• night tag 1 £ story First PLooa. See also Main 
Words. 

fFIrst s see Frist sb. and v. 

Finst-bom, a. ME, [f. First adv. 4 Born 
a.) That is bom first, eldest. Also absol. 

The first borne eonne Dent. xxi. 15. Her first-boni 
Milt. P.L. i. 489. 

Fi«rst class, firat-claas. 

A, (as two wds.) The first (and usually tha 
most important) of a series of classes in which 
things or persons are grouped. Also ellipt. 
A place in the first class of an examination list ; 
one who has taken such a place 1807. 

B. attrib. or adj. (with the hyphen), x. Of 

or belonging to the first class 1846. b. In 
U.S. occas. used of the lowest grade ; as a first- 
class clerk. a. gen. Of the highest grade ; of 
the first or best quality 1858. colloq. Extremely 
good 1879. 8- quasi-odfe. 1895. 

z. An Oxford flrst-claaa men xS&x A first-daw 
carriage {mod.). n. A question of first-class impor- 
tance 1885. 3. To look, travel get on fint-claw {mod.). 

First-day. 169a Sunday; so called by the 
Quakers. 

First-floor. 1663. X. The floor next 
above the ground floor 1865. a. The ground- 
floor. Now only U.S. 

FiTEt-fruit. Chiefly fil. ME. [Orig. as 
two wds. ; — L. primitive .] 1. The earliest 
products of the soil ; hence transf. and fig. of 
anything ; e.g. of a man’s work. a. Reel, and 
Feudal Law. The first year’s Income or pro- 
fits, formerly paid by each new holder of R 
benefice, or any office of profit, to some supe- 
rior ME 

z. The first-fruits to the gods he gave Pore. One of 
the first-fruits of the great nationalreaction Frrbmaml 
F irst hand. 1739. l. adv. phr. At first 
hand : Prom the first source or origin ; direct 
from the maker, etc. Also without at. a. adj 
( first-hand). Of or belonging to the first source, 
original 1748. 

a. Matters we cannot well know et first hand M. 
Arnold, a. First-hand information 1890, 

Firstling (fa-istliij). 1535. The first of its 
kind to be produced, or appear. Usu. pi., like 
first-fruits . b. esp. The first offspring of an 
animal, the first-born of the season 1593. Also 
attrib. 

Lord Chancellor Bacon.. procured the firstlings of 
Sicily 1830. b. The firsuini 


lings 

attrib. The £ males 


the species [plane] from 
of my woolly breed Dxydkm. 

Dent. xv. 19. 

Firstly (f 5 *«tU), adv 1539. [f. First a.] 

• In the first place, before anything else, first. 
(Used only in enumerating heads, etc. of dis- 
course. Many prefer first J a. quasi The 
word firstly 1098. 

z. First (for 1 detest your.. pedantic neologism of 
firstly) Dr Quincry. 

First rate, first-rate. 1666. 

A As phr. and adj. x. First rate : the high- 
est of the rates (see Rate sb.) by which vessels 
of war are distinguished, s. attrib. First-rate : 
of the first rate (said at vessels) ; hence gem. 
Of the highest class 1671. 8* Hence, Extreme- 
ly good 1813. 4. quasi-ofr. (colloq.) Excel- 

lently, very well 1844. 

a A question of first-rate importance 1853- A first- 
rate power Durr. 

B. sb. i. Naut. A war vessel of the first rats 
1708. a. transf A person or thing of the highr 
est class 1663. Hence Firebrater. 

Firth* (&}>)* Chiefly north. ? 0 U. ME. 

Metathesis of Frith so.*] - Frith j#. 1 , q. v. 

Firth* Orig. Sc. ME. [app. a. ON. 

I fiprtlri see Fiord.] An arm of the sea; an 
estuary of a river. 

Fl-r-tm^ ME. [f. Fir+Tres.] - Fir x. 
Firy, obs* f. Fiery. 

Fisc, risk (fisk). 1598. [a. F .fisc or ad. L. 
fiscuss Spelt fisk In Sc. Law.] x. Antiq. The 
public treasury of Rome ; the imperial treasury 
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FISSILE 


or privy parse of the Emperor, b. An ex- 
chequer* Now rare. 1599. 9. St. Law. The 

{ jublic treasury or 'Crown' to which estates 
apse by escheat. '{•Hence incorrectly ; Tine 
right of the Crown to the estate of a rebel. 1680. 
3* [after It .Jhco.) — Fiscal sb . (Browning.) 
Fiscal (fi-sk&l). 1539. [a. F„ Sp. Area/, 
It. fi scale, ad. late L. fiscalls, f. fiscus rise.] 
A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to the treasury of 
a state or prince 1563. 9. Of or pertaining to 

financial matters. (Chiefly U*S.) 1865. 

t. The king's f. prerogatives, or sock ■ a regard his 
revenue Bulckstomk. a. The work of the pest f. 
year 1880. 

B. sb, ft. — Fisc x, b, 1590. s. +a. A trea- 
surer -1676, b. In Italy, Spain, etc., a legal 
official, having the function of public prosecu- 
tor ; under the Holy Roman Empire, the high- 
est law officer of the crown 1539. c. Injnol- 
land, etc. ; A magistrate who takes cognizance 
of offences against the revenue 1653, d. Sc, 
Short for Procurator Fiscal. 1681. 3. In 

Cape Colony, the name of a shrike ( Lanius col- 
laris) 1822. 

Hence Fisca'llty, exclusive regard to f. con- 
siderations. Fiscally adv . 

IlFiscus (frsktfs). 1650. [L.] «■ Fisc i. 

Fish (fif), sbX [Com. Tent.: OF . .fisc 
OTeut. *fisko-s pre-Teut. *pisko-s, cogn. w. 
E* piscis.') i. In pop. language, any animal 
living exclusively in the water, including ceta- 
ceans, crustaceans, molluscs, etc. In scientific 
language any vertebrate animal provided with 
gills throughout life, and cold-blooded; the 
limbs, if present, being modified into fins. (The 
collect, sing, is often used as pi.) OE. 9. fig. 
1722. 3« The flesh of fish, esp. as used for fooa ; 

opp. to fiesk (i. e, of land-animals) and fowl 
ME, 4. Astron . The F. or Fishes (I.. Pisces) , a 
zodiacal constellation, between Aquarius and 
Aries ME. 

1. The whale, the limpet, the tortoise, and the oyster 
. .as men have been v illing to give them all the name 
of fishes, it is wisest for tis to conform Golusm. Phr. 
A fireity kettle off. (colloq.) : a fine muddle. To /eel 
like a /. out qf water. To drink like a /. : la be 
always drinking. All is/, that comes to (Au) net : I 
he turns everything to account. Royal F. 1 whale 
and sturgeon. a. The f. [a rich young boobyj is 
hook'd Foot*. Ha was an odd f. Franklin. 3. Phr. 
Neither /. nor flesh ( nor good red herring), also 
neither /., flesh, nor /owl: neither one thing *nor 
another. To have other/, to fry : to have other 
things in hand. 

ottrtb, and Comb. r. Generals as /.-bone f -ball ; 
surer \ -dinner % -market ; -woman, etc. 

a. Special x f.-backed swelling upwards, like a 
fish's back 1 -bed, a deposit containing the fossil 
remains of fishes ; -bellied, curved underneath, like 
a fish's belly 1 -bone-thiatlo — /.-thistles » -carver, 
a carving knife for f, ; pi. a carving knife and fork for 
f t -crow ( U.S.), a crow (Corvus ossfragus) that 
feeds mainly on f. 1 -culture, the artificial breeding 
of f. ; hence, -cultural a., culturist; -eagle, 
an eagle that preys upon f. 1 t-eara, gills; -eater, 
(a) one who lives chiefly on f.r (b) fiL a knife and fork 
to eat f. with ; -fag, a fishwife j -farm, a place 
where f.-culture is carried on; hence -farmer, 
•fanning ; -flour, (<*) ** /.-meal ; (b) a dry inodorous 
fertiliser made from fishes | -gaff, a pole with an iron 
hook at the end for securing heavy f. when caught 
with a line ; -globe, a spherical glass vessel in which 
f. are kept ; -glue, glue obtained from the bladders 
and sounds of f., isinglass; -guano » /.-manure | 
•hawk, the osprey, or bald bumard ( Pandien hi li- 
nt t us) \ -kettle, a long oval vessel for boiling f. 1 
-knife, a broad knife fox carving C at table; also, 
a knife for eating f. with 1 -ladder, a series of steps 
to enable f. to ascend a fall or dam ; -liquor, the 
liquid in which a fish has been boiled s -lock ■■/.- 
weir 1 -louae. any crustacean parasitic on fishes; 
'manure, a fertilise! composed of f. ; -maw, the 
sound or air-bladder of a f.t -meal, dried f. ground^ to 
a meal; -oil, oil obtained from fishes and marine 
animals, s foe, cod-liver oil and whale oil ; -owl, an 
eared fishing owl, of the genus Ketmpa. with rough 
feet; -pane **/.-wmyi -pearl, an artificial pearl, 
manufactured in Germany; -pomace, the refuse of fc, 
used as a fertiliser ; -pool, a fishpond ; -pot, a wicker 
basket for catching f., esp. eels, crabs, lobsters, etc.; 
-room, a place parted on in the after-hold of a man* 
of-war, formerly used for stowing salt -fish ; -sauce, 
a sauce to he eaten with fisbt -scrap —/.-pomace 1 
-slice, a f. -carving knife; also, an instrument for 
turning f. in the pant -elide* 1 a f.-trap for shallow 
riven and low waterfalls * (Cent. Dict)\ -sound, the 
swimming-bladder of a t; -story, an incredible ‘ yam \ 
•Strainer, (a) 'a metal caUesdor with handles for tak- 
ing Ci from a boiler * ; (b) 'an earthenware slab with 
boles, placed at the bottom of a dish to drain the water 


from cooked fish' (Simmonds); -tongue, an instrument 
occas. used by dentists for removing wisdom-teeth ; 
so named from its shape ; -torpedo, a f.- shaped tor* 
pedo, having an automatic swimming action ; -trowel, 
a trowel -shaped f. -carver ; -way, an arrangement for 
enabling f. to ascend a fall or dam ; -weir, a weir on 
a river tor taking or preservingfishes; -wood, (a) Pis- 
cidia erythrina , used to intoxicate f. ; (b) Euonymus 
mnencanus j -Works, (a) ‘ the appliances and contri- 
vances used in f.-culture (£1 4 a place where the pro- 
ducts of the fisheries are utilised, a C-factory ' (Cent. 
Diet.) j -yard — fish-weir. 

Fish (iif), *5.2 1666, [ ? a. F. fich* \ or ? 
transf. use of prea'J 1. Naut. ' A long piece 
of hard wood, convex on one side and concave 
on the other' (Smyth), used to strengthen a 
mast or yard ; a fish-piece. 9. A flat piece of 
iron, wood, etc. laid upon a beam, rail, etc., or 
across a joint, to protect or strengthen it ; in 
railway work =* fish-plate 1847. 

Comb.: f.-bar, 'the splice bar which breaks the 
joint of two meeting objects, as of railroad rails ’ 

( Knight) 1 -beam, ' a composite beam, where an iron 
plate is sandwiched between two beams -bolt, a 
bolt for fastening f. -pi ales and rails together ; -joint, 
a joint or splice made with fish-plates 1 hence -joint 
v. 1 -front, -paunch, « sense 1 ; -piece ■> x, a ; 
-plate, one oAwo pieces bolted together through the 
ends of two rails on either side of their meeting-point 
to cover and strengthen the joint ; hence f.-plating. 

Fish (fij), sb* x 7 a8. [ad. K. fche ; f. 
f. Jtcher to fix.] A small flat piece of bone or 
ivory, sometimes fish-shaped ; used as a counter 
in games. (Pop, confused with Fish sb, 1 ; hence 
the collect, sing, is used for pi.) 

Fish (fif), sbfi 1825. ff. Fish®.] X. An 
act of fishing (mod. colloq.). 9. The pur- 
chase used in ' fishing ’ an anchor 1835. 

Comb, (chiefly Naut .) ; f.-back, a rope attached to 
the hook of the f. -block, and used to assist in fishing 
the anchor ; -block, the block of a f.-tackle; -davit, 
a davit for fishing the anchor ; -fall, the tackle de- 
pending from the f.-davit ; -tackle, that used for fish- 
ing the anchor. Also Fish-hook 9. 

Fish (fij), vX Pa. t and ppU. fished (lift). 
[OE. fisetan : — OTeut. +fishdjan , f. % fisko-s 
Fishj/M] 

l. intr. x. To catch or try to catch fish ; to 
use nets, eta for taking fish. 9. transf 1655. 
3. To use artifice to obtain a thing, elicit 
information, etc. Const, after , for. 1563. 

m. To f. for silver at a wreck Luttrxll. Phr. To/, 
in troubled waters : to seek one’s account in other 
people's troubles. 3. The first woman who fishes for 
him, hooks him. 1848 To C for compliments (mod.). 

II. trans . 1. To catch or try to catch (fish); 
to take as fish are taken; to collect (corals, 
pearls, eta) from the bottom of the sea X585. 
9. transf To draw or pull out. up, out of 10 3a. 
3. To try and catch fish in ME.; transf. to 
search through for 1J27. 4. Chiefly with out : 

To get by artifice or patient effort ME, 

a. Phr* To f. the anchor (Naut.) : to draw up the 
flukes to the gunwale, 3. To t a stream 18^8. 4. 1 

could not £ from him., what was the matter Fsnr*. 

m, ff. the sb.] trans, To dress (land) with 
fish-refuse. U.S. 1651. 

Fiah (fij), v .2 i6a6. [f. Fish sbX] X. 

trans. To fasten a fish upon (a beam, mast, etc.) 
so as to strengthen it ; to mend with a fish or 
fishes. Also To f. together. a. To join (the 
rails) with a fish-joint 1850. 

Fi’Sh-day. ME. [f. Fish j^.i + Day.] A 
dav on which fiah is eaten ; a fast-day. 

Fisher (fiTsi). [Q\L.fiscere OTeut. yis- 
kdrjo- ; see Fish j ). 1 now an agent-n. of Fish 
v. 1 ] l — Fisherman z. Also transf. and 
fig , Now arch, a- An animal that catches 
fish 1563 ; spec , the pekan or Pennant's marten 
(Mas tela pennant i ) of N. America; also its fur 
1796. 3. A fishing-boat 1864. 4. attrib. 

(esp. In sense * that is a fisher'), as f.-boat, -boy. 
•folk. - girl , -woman, etc, 1535. 

Fisherman (fi'Jamrifcn). 1596. [f. prec. + 
Man*] 1. One whose occupation is to catch 
fish. a. An animal that catches fish 1634. 3. 

A fishing-boat 1604. Comb, fisherman's ring, 
the Pope's ring of investiture, • wherein is re- 
presented St. Peter, drawing his net foil of 
fishes " (Chambers). 

Fishery (fi*R[ri). 1677. [f. Fish vJ>, or £ 
Fisher.] 1. The business of c atc h ing fish, or 
of taking other products of the sea or riven 
from the water, Often specialized as bank-, 
bay-, cod-, pearl-, etc f. a. A fishing-ground 


1699, 3. A fishing establishment 171a 4. 

Law. The right of fishing in certain waters, 
attrib ., as \ fisheries school, eta xca8. 

4- Phr. Free f. K an exclusive right of fishing in 
public water, derived from royal grant ; several /. 
an exclusive right to fieh derived from ownership of 
the {.oil ; common off . , the riglu of fishing in snot her 
man's watrr ; common /., tire right of all to fish in 
public waters. 

Fishful (fi'Jfnl), a. 155a [see -ful.] Ac 
bounding in fish. 

Not for from a F. Lake Hbvlim. 

Fi*sh-gig. 1649J var. of Fizgig.] « F1ZGIG4. 
Fl*sh-hook* ME. [f. Fish r^. 1 and v. + 
Hook.] i. A hook for catching fish. a« 
Naut. An iron hook forming part of the tackle 
used to fish the anchor 1637 
Fishlfy (fi-Jifsi), v. 1599. [f. Fish sbX + 
-(i)fy, ] trans. To turn (flesh) into fish. 

Fishing (frjilj), vbl. sb. 1 ME. [f. Fish v]X 
z. The action, art, or practice of catching fish, 
a. — Fishery 3, a. 1495. 

Comb. : f.-float (lf*S\), 'a scow used in seine-fish- 
ing, from which sn apron is let down to the bed of a 
river for the more convenient handling of the seine) 
•rod, a long slender tapering lod to which a line is 
attached for angling ; -room, a portion of the shore 
set apart for the curing and storing of fish ; -tube 
(Microscopy), an open-ended glass tube for selecting 
a microscopic object in a fluid. 

Fi-shing, vbl. sb .» 1 798. [f. Fish vfl] The 
action of strengthening or supporting with a fish. 
Fishing: (fi-Jiij), ppl. a. 1688. [f. Fish iA] 
t. That catches fish. 9. Of an accusation, 
inquiry, etc. : Preferred in order to elicit in- 
formation which cannot be gained directly 
1831. 

a. Colourable and f. Articles of accusation 1863. 

Fishmonger (fiTmotjgai). 1464. [f. Fish 
jJ. 1 + Monger.] One who deals in fish. 
Fishpond (fi’Jppnd). ME. [f. as prec. + 
Pond. J t. A pond in which fish are kept; 
also joc . the sea (cf. herring-pond). 9. A de- 
pression in a card-table to nold counters (see 
Fish j£. 8 ). Cowfer. 

Fi*sh-scale, 1661. [f. as prec.] One of 
the scales of a fish's skin Chiefly attrib . 
Fish-skin (frf,skln). 1651. [f. as prec.] 

The skin of a fish. 

attrib. and Comb.: fish-akin disease, ichthyosis | 
fish-akin grain, grain (in leather) resembling a fi&fafc 
skin. 

Fi*sh-taiL 1840. [f. as prec] The tail of 
a fish. Chiefly attrib as m fish-tail burner 
(also fish-tail), a kind of gas-burner with a 
spreading flame ; fiah-tail wind, a shifting 
breeze, blowing now on this side, now on that, 
of its main direction. 

Fishwife(frjw;>if). 1533. [f. as prec. + WIFE.] 
A woman who sells fish. 

Fishy (fi-JT) , a. 1547, [t as prec. + -Y 1 .] 
x. Abounding in fish. Now poet, or joc. 1559. 
3. Fish-like ; (of the eye) dull, vacant x6n. 3* 
Proceeding from fish x6x6* 4. Having the sa- 
vour, smell, or taint of fish 1547. 3. Consist- 

ing of, or produced from, fish 1699. 6. colloq. 
or slang, a. Of dubious quality, questionable, 
'shady . b. Having fishy eyes; hence, lan- 
guid or 'seedy', 1844. 

x. The f. flood Porx. a. A pallid young man with 
a f. eye Sala. 6. F. about money matters xS&a. 
Hence Fi'ahily adv. Fi'shinesa. 

Fisk: see Fisc. 


f ? freq. of OE. fysan to hur- 
ysian Feeze v. ] To move briskly. 


fFisk, 0. ME. 
ry, or of fysia 
frisk, whisk -1700. 

Than he is bust. . then he fvslces a brode Latimkx. 

Fissl-, less correctly DSSO-, comb. f. L. fis* 
sus, findere to split, used to indicate the condi- 
tion of being deft. 

FL'asigemxn&’tion, a mode of reproduction inter- 
mediate between fission and gemmation. Fi:aai- 
lingual a. [L. lirngnmUj haring the tongue deft ; said 
of a ntwvdv of saunas reptiles, the FissMnguisu 
Fhaaipa'lmata a. (see Palkatx), partially web- 
footed; semipahnate. Hence Fhiupftlffift'tloiL 
partial pahnation. Fi:satro*atraI a [L. rvstrumx 
having a deeply cleft beak; belonging to the 
metres. Ffcl«ro*ltrate m. » prec 

Fissile (fi'ril), a. 1661. [ad. L. fissilis, £ 
findere ; see -ILK.] Capable of bang splits 
deavfttfle ; inclined or tending to split. Hence 
FMi'Uty, f. quality. 
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FISSION 

Fission (frjan). 1841. [ad. L. fissionem .] 
1. The action of splitting or dividing into pieces 
1865. a. Biol. The division of a cell or organ- 
ism into new ccljy or organisms, as a mode of 
reproduction. 

Flssiparous (fisi-pfirM). 1835. [f. Fissi- + 

L. pare re to bring forth (irreg. after vivifarus) 
+ -ous. J Producing new individuals by fission 
relating to reproduction by fission. 

Hence Fi-ssip&'tlon, Fisst'p&rism, the pro- 
cess of f. reproduction. Fi:ssipa*rity f the at- 
tribute of being f. 

Fissi ped, fissi pede (fi-siped, -pfd). 1646. 
[ad. late L. fissipedem, L /issue split + pedem 
{/»")•] 

A. adf. Having the toes separated 1656. 

B. sb. An animal having its toes divided. 
Hence Fiasl'pedal a., Fissi'pedate a . -= Fis- 

Siprco a . 

Fissive (frsiv), a. 1875. [f. L. fitsus, fin- 
dere .] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, fis- 
sion. 

Fissuratlon (fijiurebjan). 1864. [a. F. ; see 
Fissure P. and -ation.] i. The action of 
Assuring ; the being fissured. 9. Biol. «= Fis- 
sion. 1867, 

Fissure (frjiiu), sb, ME. [a. F., ad. J^fis- 
sura , {./inhere (/ issue ).] 1. A cleft or open- 
ing (usu. long and narrow) made by splitting, 
cleaving, or separation of parts; * a narrow 
chasm where a breach has been made* (J.) 
1606. Also fig. 9 . spec . a. Path. A narrow 
solution of continuity produced by injury or 
ulceration ; also, an incomplete fracture of a 
bone, without separation of parts ME. b. 
Anal ., Bot., etc. A natural cleft in an organ or 
part ; e. g. one of the sulci which separate the 
convolutions (A the brain 1656. c. Her. A di- 
minutive of the bend sinister i486. 3. * Fissu- 
ration 1. 1633. 

1. The gaping fmures to receive the rain Thomson. 
Comb. : f. -needle, a spiral needle for catching to- 
gether the gaping lips of wounds ; f.-vein, a f. in the 
earth's crust filled with mineral (Raymond). 

Hence Fl'SSUral a. of or pertaining to af.| in- 
clined to form fissures. 

Fissure (frfnu), v. 1656. [f. prec. sb.] i. 
To make a fissure or fissures in ; to cleave, 
split. 9. intr. To become cleft or split. 

Fist (fist), sb. [OE .fjst .— WCer. */Usti.] 
z. The hand clenched or closed tightly, with 
the fingers doubled into the palm, esp. for 
the purpose of striking a blow. b. Hence, 
grasp, grip, clutches. Now chiefly joc. ME. 
9. The hand. Obs. exc. joc . ME. b. Printer's 
slang. An index mark 1488. 3. Handwriting. 

Now only joc, 1553. 

1. The Queen, .brake the glasse windowes with her 
fiste 1626. b. More light then Culver in the Faulcons 
f. Spenser F-Q; **• vii. 34- Fhr. Hand over /. : see 
Hand. s. Give us vour f., old fellow (colloq.). 3. 
To write a tolerable l. 1864. 

Hence Fi*sted //»/. a , having fists, as close-/. , etc. 
Fi*atful sb., a handful. Flstia*na (joc.), matters 
relating to boxing. Fi*8tic a. (vulgar), pugilistic. 

Fist (fist), v. ME. [f. FistjA 1 ] ■j*i. intr. 
To fight with the fists -1705. 9. trans. To 

strike with the fist 1597. 3. To grasp with the 

fist ; to handle. Now esp. JVaut. 1607. 

* To the choleiic fisting of every rogue Thy ear is 
liable Per. iv. vi. 177. 

i Fi*stic, sb. 1548. [ad. (through med. L.) 
Arab, fistuq , a. Pers. pistak , whence (ult.) 
Pistachio.] —Pistachio. -1708. Also/, nut. 
Fisticuff (fi*stikrf), sb. Also fisty-. 1605. 

[ f. Fist sb, + Cuff sb .* ] In pi. Blows or fight- 
ing with the fists. Also attrib . Hence Fi-sti- 


ng> 

cuff v. trans . to cuff with the fists (also Jig.) ; 
intr. to fight or spar with the fists. 
•tFi*stinut. 1676. [corrupt i. fistic nut\ see 
Fistic sb.] -1775. 

IlFlstula (fi*8tiul&), sb. 1481. [a. L. ; - ‘pipe, 
flute'; in OF. fedre Fester sb.] i. Path. 
A long, narrow, suppurating canal of morbid 
origin in some part of the body ; a long, sinu- 
ous, pipe-like ulcer with a narrow orifice. Also 
fig. and transf. 9. A natural pipe or spout in 
cetaceous animals, insects, etc. 1646. 3. Eccl. 
A lube through which in early times communi- 
cants received the consecrated wine ; now used 
by the Pope only 1670. || 4. Mus. A reed in- 

strument or pipe of the ancient Romans 1717. 
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1. Henry, notwithstanding hit f. and his fever, was 
able to sit on horsehack Gkeen. a. The f. or spout 
[of the Whale] Sim T. Browne. 

Hence Fi'Stul&r a. Bot hollow or cylindrical like 
a pipe or reed t Path, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, af. So fFPatulary a. Fi stuliform a. of the 
form of a reed or tube. Fistulo'se, Fi'stulous 
adjs. fistular ; resembling a pipe or tube in form. 
tFi'Stulate, v. 1607. [f. L. fistu/at -, /istu- 
larc ; see Fistula sb, and -ate*.] z. intr. 
To form or grow to a fistula. 9 . trans. To 
make tubular 1751. 

Fit, fjftte (fit), Obs. exc. arch. [OE. 
fitt -= OS. *fittia\ see next.] 1. A part or 

section of a poem or song ; a canto. 9 . A 
strain of music, stave 1500. 

1. Lo, lordes, heer is a fyt Chaucer. 

Fit (fit), A 2 [OE*. fitt conllict; ?cogn. w. 
prec., with primitive sense 'juncture', ‘meet- 
ing’. Cf. Icel fitja to knit, early mod. D11 
vitten to accommodate, etc.] +1. Conflict. 
Only in OE. +9. A position of hardship or 
danger; an exciting experience; in 16th c. oc- 
cas., a mortal crisis -1601. 3. a. A paroxysm ; 

also. Inter, a sudden and severe but transi 
tory attack (of illness) 1547. fb. spec. A 
paroxysm of lunacy -1722. c. A sudden seiz- 
ure, such as fainting, hysteria, apoplexy, para- 
lysis, or epilepsy ; in recent Ui>e, esp. an epilep 
tic or convulsive fit. 1621. 4. Hence tranfi. 

a. A sudden and tiausitory state of activity, in- 
action, etc. 1586. b. A spell, a short period. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1583. c. A mood, humour 1680. 
d. A violent access of Laughter, rage, etc. 1654. 

a. Feeling the f. that him forewarnd to die 1591. 
3. He had a Feauer..and when the F. was on him, I 
did marke How he did shake Jul. C. 1. ii. 120. Af. 
of rheumatism or gout Bain. b. Tit. A. iv. L 17. 
C. Fits are a mighty help in the Government of a 
good-natured Man Stfele. _Phr. To beat into fits 


icolloq.) 1 to 1 beat hollow ’. To give (a person)//* : 
to inflict humiliating defeat on j also, to scold vigor- 
ously. 4. a. We have our hot and cold fits alternately 
Flavel. Phr. Ily fits (and starts): fitfully, spas- 
modically. d. A prolonged f. of grumbling 1874. 

Fit (fit), sbA ,688. [f. Fit vA] I. The 

process of fitting or rendering fit. 9. A fitting 
or adaptation of one thing to another, e. g. the 
adjustment of dress to the body ; toner, . a gar- 
ment that fits 1823. 8. Soap-making. The 

condition of the liquid soap in the operation of 
fitting (see Fit v.J 1885. 

filled out, settled in lifej Till 


f. Phr. fOut of" _ r 

my children are out of F. Bunyan. a. concr. It 's 
rather a tight f. 1831. Comb, f.-rod, a small iron rod 
with a hook at the end, used in Shipbuilding to 
ascertain the length of the bolts or treenails to be 
driven in. 

Fit (fit), a. ME. [Of unkn. origin. Partly 
influenced by Feat a.] 1. Suited to the cir- 

cumstances of the case, answering the purpose, 
proper or appropriate. Const, /or, or to with 
inf Also absol. 2. Becoming, convenient, 
proper, right. Now only in predicative use. 
ME. +3. Of the right measure or size -1703. 

Properly qualified 1573. 6* In a suitable 

condition ; prepared, ready. Const, for or to 
with inf. ; otherwise Obs. exc. dial. 1568. b. 
Inclined, disposed. Now chiefly colloq . and 
dial. : Angry enough to; ready to. 1580. 6. 

Sport. In good form or condition ; hence 
colloq. perfectly well 1869. 7. quasi-tfo'zs *= 

Fitly. M E. 

I. Prethee call Gardiner to me, my new Secretary, 
I find him a f. fellow Hen. Vlll. 11. ii. 117. A f. 
opportunity 1859. absol. Survival of the fittest 1867. 
a. What is setled by Custome, though it be not good, 
yet at least it is f. Bacon. Phr. To think, see f. 4. 
F. to command Temple. Phr. F. to hold a candle to: 
see Candle. •$. F. for treasons Shaks , for service 
1823. b. Standing till you are f. to sink J. H. New- 
man. 6. Phr. As/, as a fiddle : see Fiddle sb. 

Fit (fit), vA ME. [Exc. in sense i, which is 
of unkn. etym., app. f. Fit a.] 
tl. trans. To array, marshal (soldiers). Marie 
Arth . 

II. fz. intr. To be fit, or suitable. Chiefly 
impers. -1725. b. To harmonize with -1594. 

trans. To befit. Chiefly impers. 1586. *73. 
To answer, suit -1749. 4 * To be correctly 

shaped or adjusted to. Said esp. of dress ; also 
I fig* Often absol. 158L b. intr. with in (adv. 
and prep.), into, in with 1694. 

a. b. Why dost thou laugh 7 it fits not with this 
houre Shaks. a. This insolence other kind of answer 
fits Milt. 3. Phr. t To f (» serve) one's turn. 4. 
Euerie true mans apparrell fits your Theefe Shaks. 


fitter 

Phr. The cap fits : see Cap sb. 1 Tof. to a T t see T. 
intr. A statement which curiously fits in with 
our story Freeman. 

HI. trans. 1. To make fit or suitable; to a- 
dapt to the object in view ; to qualify ; to make 
ready. Const, for, to with sb. or inf . ; otherwise 
dial. only. x6oo. a. To arrange bo as to con- 
form or correspond 1580. 3. To fix, apply, 

adjust, or insert exactly 161 x. 4. Soap-mak- 

ing. To bring (fluid soap) into such a condition 
that it will separate into two strata, the upper 
purer than the lower 1866. 
s. The vessels of wrath fitted to destruction Rom. 

ix. 22. To f. a man for a particular calling 1647. a. 
Tof. words to a thought Boyle. 3. Let cach..F, 
well his Helme Milt. P. L. vi. 543. Phr. Tof. on : 
to try on (a garment, etc.). Tof. the cap on : to take 
an allusion as applying to oneself. 

IV. z. To supply with what is fit or suitable 
1591. 9. To visit with a fit penalty; to pun- 

ish. Obs. exc. Australian. 1625. 

x. I wil f. him to morrow with a Trout for his break- 
last Walton. Phr. Tof. out: to equip, rig out. Obs, 
exc. Naut. or transf. To f. v6 : to supply with 
necessary fitting or stores. a. \V ith a look that im- 
plied— I r ll f. you for this Miss Burney. 

■fFit, t\ 2 [f. Fit sb .‘* J To force by fits or 

paroxysms out of (the usual place) Shaks. 
Bonn. cxix. 

Fitch (fitj), sb I Now dial. ME. [var. of 
Vetch.] — VeiCh; the plant Vicia saliva, or 
its seed. Also attrib. 

Fitch (fitj), sb.% 1509. [a. med. Du. visse, 
fisse, whence OY.fiswl Fitchew.] 1. * Fit- 
chew. X550. 9. The fur of a polecat 1502. 

3. A brush made of the hair of a polecat ; also, 
a small hog s-hair brush X873. 

Fitch6, -6e (fi'tp), a. AlsoFitchy. 1579. 
[ad. Y.fichi, fickle fixed.] Her. Fixed ; applied 
to a cross, the lower extremity of which is 
sharpened to a point. Also Fitched a. 

FItchet (frtjut). 1535. [dim. of Fitch sbfi] 
1. «= Fitchew 1,9. 9. erron 'I he weasel. 

Obs. exc. dial. X693. 

Fitchew (frtj«). ME. [a. OF. fisse l (pL 

fissiaulx), later fissan, dim. formed on MDu. 
fisse.] 1. A foumart, polecat. 9. The fur 
of the polecat ME. var. ]Fi*tchock. 
fFi-tchy, aA 1610. [f. Fitch sbA ] Resem- 
bling a vetch. 

Fitchy (fi’tji), a% 1650. Her. Anglicized f. 
Fitch£, q. v. 

Fitful (fi tful), a. 1605. [f. Fit j3 2 + -ful. 
A word used once by Shaks. ; popularized since 
1800. J 1. Characterized by paroxysms. Obs. 
exc. in Shaks. 9. Coming and going by fits 
and starts ; irregularly changeable ; spasmodic, 
shilling, capricious 1810. 

x. Life’s fitfull Feuer Afacb. 111, ii 23. •. The £ 

breeze Scon. Hence Fi‘tful»ly adv , -ness. 
Fitly (fi'tli), adv. 1550. [f. Fit a .] In a 
way that is fit ; properly, becomingly, suitably ; 
■^opportunely. 

A word 1. spoken Prov. xxv. xx. 

Fitment (frtm£nt). 1608. [f. Fit v. + 
-ment.J ti. A making fit. Cytnb. v. v. 409. 
t9. That which is fitting. Per . iv. vi. 6. 3. 

A piece of furniture. Usu. pi. Fittings. X85X. 
Fitness (fi*tn6s). 1580. [f. Fit a. + -ness.] 
z. The quality or state of being fit, or of being 
fitted. T9. 1 he quality of fitting exactly -i 79 > 
+ 3 - Readiness. Haml. V. ii. 209. 

x. Haiie you, 1 say, an answere of such f. for all 
questions Shaks. To must, .on a mere moral f. 1858. 
i’br. The (eternal) f. of things 1 * fitness ’ or confor- 
mity to the relations inherent in the nature of thingss 
an i8thc. pbia-e referring to Clarke's ethical theory. 
Hence pop. 1 What is fitting or appropriate. 

Fitted (fit£d), tpl. a. 1736. [f. Fit vA] 
In the senses of tne vb. ; also fitted-up. Often 
predicatively : Adapted, calculated, likely* 
Const, to with inf. 

Circumstances . . f to be, to them, a state of discipline 
1736. Hence Fi'ttednees. 
tFi*tten, sb. ME. [?] An untruth, an in- 
vention >1825. Hence tFi'tten v. intr. to fib* 
tell lies. 

Fitter (fifw), sbA 1660. [f. Fit vA] 1. 
One who or that which fits (see the vb.). a* 
j fee. in various trades. Also In Comb a Bgas-% 
hot-water etc./ 1858. 

Fitter (fi-taz), sb.* local. 1678. [?] A coal- 
broker who vends and loads coals. 
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FITTERS 

Fi'ttero, sb. fil. Now dial. 153a. [?] Frag- 
ments, pieces. 

Which Image. .was with Fire from Heaven broken 
imo f. Raleigh. 

Fitting (frtiij), vbl. sb. 1607. [f. Fit vA] 
1. The action of Fit v , l a. concr. Anything 
used in fitting. Usu. in pi. : Fixtures, appara- 
tus, furniture. 1823. 3. Meek. Engin. The 

bringing together and adjusting of the parts oi 
engines, machines, etc. 1878. 

a All the roofs, floors, and fittings were burnt 
Freeman. 

Fitting (frtiij), ppl. a. 1535. [f. as prec.] 
That fits; becoming, proper, suitable ; that fits 
exactly. Hence Fi*ttlng-ly adv., -ness. 

|| Fitz (fits). ME. [AK. spelling of OF. fit 
(pronounced fits) : — earlier file : — L. filius. ] 
The AF. word for * son ’ ; chiefly Hist . in pa- 
tronymic designations, e. g. Fitzherbert v Fits- 
wilham , etc., which survive as surnames. In 
later times new surnames of the kind have been 
iven to the illegitimate sons of princes. Used 
y Macaulay to designate an Irishman of Anglo- 
Norman extraction. 

|| Fiumara (fiwnruf-ra). i8ao. [It.] A moun- 
tain torrent ; also the dry bed left by it. 

Five (foiv). [Com. Teut. and Aryan: OE. 
fif {ME., five) : — OTeut. *fimf(i ; — pre-Teut. 
*petnpe, modified from OAryan *penqe, whence 
Skr. pa tic a , Gr. irivrf , vrc/xirc, L. quinque, etc. I 
The cardinal number next after four ; symbols 
5. v - 

A. as adj. 1. With sb. expressed, a. With 
ellipsis of sb. OE. 

*■ Lord Warden of the fiue (— Cinque) ports 1631. 
Phr. The five senses, wits : see the sbs. F. Nations 
(Ainer. Hist.), the five confederated tribes of Indians, 
a. Ffiue of the clorke. kora quinta Huloet. Let me 
hauc Claudios head sent me by fiue Shaks. 

B. as sb. 1 . The abstract number five M E. 

a. A set of five things 1764. 3. pi. a. The 

five fingers 1825. b. Gloves, shoes, etc., of the 
fifth size 16 . . c. Short for five-pound note 1837. 
d. Short lot five-per-cents. 1848. e. (See Fives.*) 

a. (Cards) A f. of spades 1870. ( Cricket ) To hit a 

ball for f. 1S59W 3. c. Ten to one in fives i860. 

Contbs. 1. General: as f -act. -guinea, -year-old. 
etc. 1 -barbed. Soiled, -lobea, - rayed , etc. ; -cleft. 

a. Special : as f.-acre, a plot consisting of five acres; 
•finger exercise, a piece of music to practise the 
fingeis in uia noforte playing ; -lined a., consisting of 
or marked with five lines, esp. of an urgent parlia- 
mentary whip ; -mile Act, an act passed in 1665 for- 
bidding Non-conformist teachers who refused to take 
the non-resistance oath to come within five miles of 
any town, etc.; -per-cents., stock or shares paying 
five per cent, on their nominal value; -stroke (Hil- 
liard \) t a stroke by which five points nre scored. Also, 
f.-o’ clock (sec A. a, quots.), used attrib. in L-o* clock 
tea (colloq. a f.-o'cioik). 

Fi-ve-finger. [OE. flffingre, t.flf Five + 
Finger.] i. A name of plants: a.Thecinque- 
foil (Potentilla replans, etc.), b. The oxlip 
(Primula elatwr). c. Lo us comiculatus. 9. 
A species of star-fish 1678. t3. Cards. The 

five of trumps -1674. Comb . five-finger-grass 

"Fivefold (foi-vfjuld). [OE. fiffcald, f. flf 
Five + -feald -Fold.! 

A. adj. 1. Consisting of five together, a. 
Five times as great or numerous; quintuple 
*557- 

1. Thy tongue, thy face, thy limhes, actions, and 
spirit, Do giue thee hue-fold blazon Txuel. N. l. v.312. 

B. adv. In fivefold proportion 1571. 
Fi*ve-leafl [OE. flfUafe, f. flf Fi v r 4 liaf 

Leaf. ) The plant cinquefoil (Potentilla rep- 
tans). 

Fiveling (farvliq). [-lino, dim. suffix. 1 
* A twin crystal consisting of five individuals 
(Cent. Diet.). 

Fivepence (faFvipgns). Also colloq. Fip- 
pence. [f. Five 4 Pence.] The value of five 
pennies. In U.S. the value of 5 oents or ajd, 
Fivepenny (fervpani), a. Mod. [t Five 
a. + Penny.] Valued at fivepence. A five- 
penny rate : one at fivepence in the pound. 

Fiver (foi*vw). colloq. 1853. [f. Five 4 
-ER 1 .] x. A five-pound note. In U.S. a five- 
dollar note. a. Anything that counts as five, 
as a hit for five at cricket. 

+FlveeL 1596. [corrupt f. Avives.] Tlit 
strangles. Tam. SAr, in. ii. 54. 
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Fives a (faivz). 1636. [pi. of Five sb., 
used as sing. The reason for the name is 
obscure.! A game in which a ball is struck by 
the hana against a wall of a prepared court. 
The number of * points' in the game is vari- 
ously xx, 15, so, or 35. 

Comb, fi-court, & prepared court where fives is 
played. 

Fi:ve-twenty. U.S. Used attrib. in Five- 
twenty bonds lot five- twenties), certain bonds 
issued by the U.S. government in 1862, 1864, 
and 1865 ; so called from being redeemable at 
any time alter five years from date of issue and 
payable in full at the end oi twenty years. 

Fix (fiks), sb. 1839. [f. the vb.j I. orig. 
U.S. A position from which it is difficult to 
move, a ‘tight place' ; a predicament. 9. The 
material used for lining a puddling-furnace 
1871. 

*t*Fix, a. ME. [ad. I., fixus , figere , perh. 
through OF. fix.] — Fixed in various senses 
-1673. 

Fix (fiks), v. Pa.t. and pple. fixed (fikst). 
ME. [f. (ult.) L. fixus, figere to fix, fasten.! 

I. x. trans. To fasten, make firm or stable ; 

to set or place and secure against displacement. 
In immaterial sense : To attach firmly ; to 
implant securely (principles, etc.) 1533. a. 
To give stability or constancy to 1604. 3. To 

direct steadily and unwaveringly, fasten, set 
(one's eyes, attention, etc.) on, upon , fto ME. 
Also absol. , and intr. for refl. b. Of an object 
of vision or thought : To rivet (the eye, the at- 
tention, etc.) 1752. c. 'I o make immobile or 
rigid. Also intr. for refl. 1664. 4. trans. To 

deprive of volatility or fluidity. Also intr. lor 
refl. 1460. 5. trans. To make (a colour, a 

drawing, etc.) fast or permanent 1665. 6. To 

'corner' 1736; to hold (a person) occupied 
1668. 

z. His head to be fixed on a poolc Hall. I resolved 
. .tof. his Face in my memory Budgell, To f. an 
imputation on a person Berkeley, a. To f. fluctuating 
opinions 1793. 3. Why are thine eyes fixt to the 

sullen earthY Shaks. Tof. the mind upon Heaven 
1665. absol. Nothing on which attention can f. 
Johnson. c. Ere death her charms should f. 1842. 

II. 1. To place definitely and permanently 

1563 ; to establish ; to locate 1638. 9. intr. for 

refi. To settle permanently 1638. 3. To take 

up one’s position mentally (?Obs.) 1623 ; to de- 
cide, determine to 1788. 4. To determine the 

place, time, incidence, etc. of 1833. 5. To 

settle or assign definitely ; to determine 1660. 
6. To give a permanent form to 1712. 7. To 

adjust, make ready for use 1663. 8. To line 

with a fix (sec Fix sb. 9) 1881. 

s. Phr. Tofix a person *. p (colloq ): to provide him 
with quarters. We are Axed here for some time 
Southey, a. I had. .thoughts of fixing in town Jane 
Austkn. 3. Phr. Tof. on or upon: to decide upon, 
choose. 4. Here will I f. the limits of transgression 
Johnson. Phr. Tof. (a person) with costs, liability, 
eic. i to put upon hnn the obligation of meeting them. 
5. The opening of the session.. is fixed for next Tues- 
day Franklin. 6. It [Wycliffe’s Translation of the 
Bible] has fixed the language Maurice. 7, To fi the 
press for copying Washington. 

Hence Fi*xable m. Fixer, one who or that which 
fixes. 

Fixation (fiks^-Jan). ME. [ad. med. L. 
fixationem (used in Alchemy), l.fixare to Fix.] 
1. The action of fixing (see Fix v.) 165a ; the 
fact or condition of being fixed 1631 ; a fixed 
+ location, proportion or standard 1614. a. esp. 
in scientific uses : The action of depriving of 
| volatility or fluidity. In mod. use ; The process 
| of rendering solid a liquid or semi-liquid sub- 
stance ; also, the process of causing (a gas) to 
combine with a solid. ME. tb. The condition 
of being non-volatile or able to resist the action 
of fire -1721. 

1. The f. of the Popes in the Metropolis Hrylin. 
The F. of Colours 1671. The f. of the punishment 
Hentham, of Thought 1864. On locomotion and f. 
in plants and animals 1894. 

Fixative (frks&tiv). 1644. [*• Fix e. 4 
-ative. Cf. F.fixatif] 

A* adj. Tending to fix. 

B. sb. That which serves to set or fix colours, 

charcoal drawings, etc. 1870. 

Fixature (frks&thu). i860, [f. as prec.] 
A gummy preparation for fixing the hair. 

A stick of fi for the moustachios i860. 


FIZZLE 

Fixed (fikst), ppl. a. ME. [fi Fix vJ] 
1. Placed or attached firmly 1577. b. Her. Oi 
a cross :» Firme. x688. a. In immaterial 
sense: Firmly attached or implanted. Now 
rarely of persons : Firmly resolved ; constant. 
1580. 3. Made rigid or immobile 1608. 4. 

a. Deprived of volatility 1766. b. Not easily 
volatilized 1641. c. Of acids and oils : That 
cannot be evaporated or distilled without de- 
composition 1800. g. Fast, permanent, as 
a colour, etc. 1791. 0. Stationary or unchang- 

ing in relative position ME. 7. Not fluctuat- 
ing ; definite, permanent 1698. 8. Prepared, 

put in order 1638. 

1. Where the firm or f. Ice lies 1694. a. Fixed 
idea: an idea unduly dominant in the brain (F. idle 
fixe]. Fixed fact: a well-established fact ( U.S.). 
A man of no fixt Resolution Hrakne. a. Her eyes 
..were f. and staring W. Black. 4. a. f Fixed air: 
Black's name for carbonic dioxide ( carbonic acid) ; 
see Air sb, b. Fixed alkali: see Alkali. 6. Fixed 
Point: a place where a policeman is permanently 
stationed. Ftxed star : a star which appears always 
to occupy the same position in the heavens (cl. planet). 
J’ixed capital: see Cai ital sb. 7. One loves f. Laws, 
and the other arbitrary Power Sir W. Temple. 8. 

‘ Fixed ammunition: a charge of powder and shot 
enclosed together in a wrapper or case ready for 
loading ' (Knight). 

Hence Fi*xedly adv. Fi'xedness, the quality 
or condition of being f. ; fthe quality of being non- 
\olatile. 

Fixidity (fiksi'dlti). Nowrarr*. 176a. [bad- 
ly f. Fixed ppl. a., niter fluidity.] « Fixity. 
Fixing (h’ksiii)), vbl. sb. 1605. [f. Fix v.] 

1 . The action of Jb ix v. in various senses ; concr , 
that which fixes. 9. concr. In pi. (orig. U.S.) 
Apparatus, equipment ; tnmmings ; garnishing 
1827. b. « Fix sb. 2. 1874. Comb, l-batb 
(Photogr ), the bath in which a developed nega- 
tive or positive is plunged in order to fix it. 
tFi’xion. 1555. [ad. med. L. JLxioticm.] — 
Fixation 2. -1631. 

Fixity (fi kslti). 1666. [f. L. fixus ; see Fix 
a. and -ITY. ] 1. Orig. spec .: The property of 

enduring heat without volatilisation or loss of 
weight. 3. gen. The quality or condition of 
being fixed (see Fixed) 1791. 

a. Fixity of Tenure 1 the condition of having a 
permanent tenure. 

Fixive (fi*ksiv\ a. rare. [L. type *fixivus.] 
Adapted or tending to fix. Coleridge. 
Fixture (frkstiui). 1598. [Altered f. FiX- 

URE, after mixture.] 1. The action of fixing ; 
the process of becoming fixed ; fixedness. a. 
Anything fixed, or made firm, stable, or immo- 
bile; U.S. in fil. 'fixings' x8ia. 3. Law. In 
pi.,* Things of an accessory chaiacter annexed 
to houses or lands, which become, immediately 
on annexation, part of the realty itself’ (Whar- 
ton) 1758. 4. A person or thing permanently 

established in a particular place or position 1788. 
5. Sports , rarely Comm. An appointment or 
date for a meet, race, etc.; hence, the meet, 
race, etc. itself. 1825. 

x. The firm f. of thy foote Merry W. m. Hi. 67 [F. x 
and Q. of 1630]. a. There are no fixtures in nature. 
The universe is fluid nnd volatile. Emkkson. 4. Mi>s 
Goldsworthy was a f. at her side^ Mao. 1 /Ahblay. 
5. Fix lures of the principal, .yachting clubs 1869. 

Fixure (fi ’ksiuj). Obs. or arch. Sec prec. 
1603. [ad. late L. fixura, f. figere to Fix.] 
Fixed condition, position, or attitude; fixed- 
ness, stability. 

Fizgig, fisgig (fi zgig). 1529. [f. ? 4 Gig. 
Sense 3 is app. f. Fizz only ; sense 4 f. Sp. fi sga 
harpoon. J 1. A frivolous gadabout woman; 
— Gig. a. A whipping-top 1656. 3. A kind 
of firework ; a squib 1644. 4* A kind of har- 

poon. Also Fish-gig. 1565. 5. A gimcrack; 
a crotchet 1822. 

Fizz, fi z (fiz), sb. colloq. 1734. [f. next vb.I 
1. A hissing sound 1842. 9. A fuss 1734 ; 'go* 
1856. 3. Something that fizzes ; esp . champagne 
1864. 

Fizz, fiz (fiz), v. 1665. [Echoic.] To make 
a hissing or sputtering sound ; to move with a 
hissing sound. Hence Fi*«y a., effervescent 1855. 
Fizzle (fi a z*l), sb. 1598. [f. next vb.] L 
The action of breaking wind quietl v ; the action 
of hissing or sputtering, a. A failure or fiasco 
1B46. 

Fizzle(fi zT), n. 153a. [See-LE. Cf.Fizz.] 
f 1. intr. To break wind quietly -1739. a. intr, 
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FJELD 

To hiss or sputter 1859. 3. fig. (chiefly U.S, 

cal log.) To fail, make a fiasco 1847. 

a. The black oil fizzles 1859, 
u Field (fyeld). i860, [a. Noiw. field : — ON. 
flail ; see Fell sir ? J An elevated rocky plateau, 
almost bare. 

Fiords var. of Fiord. 

Flabbergast (flac-bwga-st), v. colloq. 1779. 
[ ? An arbitrary formation suggested by Flabby 
and Aghast.] trans. To put to confusion and 
embarrassment ; to astonish utterly, confound. 
Hence Fla*bbergast sb. gasconade (rare) 
Flabby (flse bi), o. 1598% [A modification 
of Fla ppy with a feebler sound.] 1. Hanging 
loose by its own weight, yielding to the touch 
and easily moved or shaken, flaccid, limp. s, 
Weak, wanting back-bone ; nerveless 1791. 3. 
Clammy 1780. 

z. His f. Flanks decrease Dryden. a. An indolent 
f. kind of creature Carlyle. 3. F. weather 1780. 

Hence Fla'bbily adv. Fla’bbineas. 

+Fla*bel. 155a. [ad. L. flabcllum fan, f. (nit.) 
flare to blow. ] A fan -168 1, 

Flabellate (flahe‘l<*t), a. 1819. [f. L. fla- 
bellum (see prec.) + -ate *. ] Bot. and Zoo I. 
Fan-shaped. 

F label latlon (flseb^vjon). r6 5 8. [a. F., f. 
l^fiabellon*] Surg . The action of fenning. 
Flabe- 111 -, comb. f. L. fiabellum fan, indi- 
cating a fan-like form or arrangement, as iu 
flab ell if alt ate, fiabtUinerved adjs. 
Flabelliform (flfibeTifpjm), a, 1777. [f.L. 
/label lum + -(l)FORM.l Fan-like, 
fj Fiabellum PI. -la (erron. - 1 ). 

1867. { L. ; see Flabel. | 1. A fan ; esp. used 

of a fan carried in religious ceremonies 1875. 
a. Science . A fan -shaped part of anything. 
fFla'bile, a. rare . 1737. [ad. f^.Jlabilis, f. 
flare to blow.] Of musical instruments : Wind-. 
Also transf 

Flaccid ( flsrksid), a. 1620. [a. ¥ .flaccide, 
ad. L. fiaccidus, f. fiaccus flabby.] 1. Wanting 
in stiffni*s5, hanging or lying loose in wrinkles ; 
limp ; flabby ; relaxed. Chiefly of flesh. a. 
Wanting vigour and energy, limp, feeble 1647. 

1. His double chin over his t wbitey- brown shirt 
collar Thackkray. a. A scheme that has left us f. 
and drain'd Tennyson. Hence Fla*ccld-ly ad* , 
-ness. 

Flaccidity (flaksi dtti). 1676. \L prec. Cf. 
F . ft a ccidite.) 1. The quality or condition of 

baing flaccid. a. A disease of silkworms, [tr. 
It. fiaccidexza, F. flacherie. J Riley. 
IlFlacherie (flafwi). 1885. [F.] = Flac- 

CIDITY a. 

Fladan ( fl?i -Jiin). 1565. [f. FI cuius + -an.} 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Flacius Illyricus, 
a ITotestant divine of the 16th c., who opposed 
the adiaphorist views of Melanchthon. 

B. sb. A follower of Flacius Illyricus ; an 
anti- Adiaphorist Hence Fla'danism, the doc- 
trine of the Flacians. 

Flacker (flakw), v. Now dial. [ME. 
fiakeren ; a frequentative f. the echoic stem 
flak ’ | intr. To flap, flutter, throb. Also Irani. 
To flap (the wings). ME. 

Flacket (flse ki-t). Now dial. ME. [a.ONF. 

* 'la quet , Jla squet, dim. of fiasque\ sec FLASK. 1 
A or bottle ; now, a barrel-shaped vessel 
for holding liquor. 

II Flacon (flakoh). 1824. [F. ; see Flagon.] 

A small stoppered bottle; esp. a smelling-bottle. 
Flag (fl«eg), sb.l ME. [Of obscure origin ; 
cf Du flag, also mod. Da. flxg. ] 1. One of 

various endogenous plants, with a bladed or 
ensiform leaf, mostly growing in moist places. 
Now properly, a member of the genus Iris (esp. 

/ psrudaorus). b. In pi. or collect, sing. A 
kind of coarse grass 1577. 3. The blade of a 

plant, • g. of Iris and of cereals 1578. 

i. The greene flagge [will] smoke in the ft* me Ld. 
Bbrneks. a The wheat was then showing a beauti- 
ful t Jkfpf.rtxs. 

Comb. • f .-basket (dial.), a basket made of reeds 1 
■broom, a broom commonly made of birch.twiss, or 
of the leaves of the dwarf palm; -leaf, an iris; 
-worm, a worm found in the roots of flags and used 
byanglers. 

Flag (ftseg), sb. 2 ME. [Cf. lce\. flag the 
spot where a turf has been cut out, ON. fiaga 
slob of stone; also Flake sb* ] 1. A turf, 

sod. Also collect. Now dial . a. A flat slab 
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of any fine-grained rock which may be split 
into flagstones ; a flagstone 1604. In pi. 
flagged foot-pavement, 180a. 

Flag (flaeg), sb.& i486. [? subst. use of 

Flag a. J &. pi. The quill-feathers of a bird's 
wing. b. The crural feathers of a hawk 1890. 
Flag (flseg), sbfi 1481. [First found in Eng, 
prob. onomatopoeic. Cf. Da. fiag, Sw. fiagg, 
fagga, Du. vlag, Ger. fiagge (17th c.).] x. A 
piece of stuff (usually bunting), varying hi size, 
colour, and device, but usu. oblong or square, 
attached by one edge to a staff or to a halyard, 
used as a standard, ensign or signal, and also 
for display. Also transf. and fig. u.^Naut, 
A flag carried by a flagship, as an admiral's em- 
blem of rrink afloat 1695. b. A flagship 1652. 
c. Applied to the admiral 1665. 3. slang. An 

apron 1851. 4. Sporting. The tail of a setter 

or Newfoundland dog. Alsooccas. of a horse. 
1859. 5 * Printing. A mark indicating an 

omission by the compositor ; an * out \ 

1. Black, red, white , yellow fi, sre the adjs. fig. 
Beamier ensigne yet Is Crymson in thy lips . . And 
Deatlia pale f. is not aduanced there Rom. 4 Jul. v. 
iii. (16. Plir. F. (of truce ) : a white flag, carried or 
displayed by an enemy, to express a wish for a parley. 
Hence, the person or the ship dispatched with it. 
To lower or strike one's f. : to take it down, esp. in 
token of respect, submission, or surrender. a. To 
hoist or strike one's f. t (of the admiral) to enter upon 
or relinquish command. 

Comb. : f.-boat, a mark-boat in sailing or rowing 
matches; -captain, the captain of a flagship; -day, 
a day on which money is raised for a cause by the sale 
of small flags or other tokens as evidence of having 
given j -lieutenant, an officer acting as aide-de-camp 
to an admiral; 'list, the roll of flag-officers or ad- 
mirals; -pay, the nay of a flag-officer or admiral; 
•r&nk, the rank of admiral ; -share, an admiral's 
share (one-cighth) of prize-money; -station ( Rail- 
ways). a place where trains stop only when signalled 
to do so; -wagging (Mil. slang), signalling with 
flags held in the hand. 

+Flag, a. 1591. [?a. OF. flac (. — L. fiaccus).') 
Hanging down, drooping, pendulous -1765. 
Flag (flseg), v . 1 1545. [?f. ptec.; cf. OF. 
flaquir to become flaccid. But perh partly 
onomatopoeic.] 1. intr. To hang down ; to 
flap about loosely. tb. trans To allow to 
droop; to drop -1757. 9. intr To become 

flaccid. Now only of plants: To droop, fade. 
1611. tg. intr. Of wings: To move feebly or 
ineffectually. Of a bird : To move its wings 
feebly. Also fig. -1764. 4. transf. To lag 

through fatigue ; to lose vigour or energy 1639. 
b. Of an author, a game, conversation, etc.: 
To grow dull or languid 1678. ts. trans. _ 
lit. Of a bird, etc.: To cease to ply vigorously 
(its wings) from fatigue. Of conditions, etc.: 
To clog, impede -1715. b. Hence To depress, 
enfeeble -1757. 

z. Its sails were flagging in the breathless ocean 
Shf.lley, a. The white crops f., and the turnip- 
leaves turn yellow 1846. 3. The Wings of Time 

flags d dully after it Cowley. 

Flag (flseg), vfl 1685. [f. Fi ag +l 

trans. To plant about with reeds. Evelyn. 
a. To tighten (the seams of a barrel) with rushes 
1757. 3* To cut off the blade of (wheat) 1846. 

Flag (flaeg), v.z 1615. ff. Flag sb.z\ trans. 
To pave with or as with flagstones. 

Flag (fleeg), vA 1875. [f. Flag sb.*) I. 
To place a flag over or upon ; to decorate with 
flags, a. a. To inform, communicate, or warn 
by flag-signals 1886. b. To decoy (game, esp. 
deer) by waving a flag or the like 1884. 
Flagellant (fl&dje-lflnt, 1563. 

[ad. L. fiagellantem.fiagellare, f. flagellum.] 

A. sb, x. One of a 13th c. sect of fanatics 
(I., flagellantes) who scourged themselves by 
way of religious discipline or penance. Usu. 
pi 3. transf One who flagellates (himself or 
others). Also fig. 1785. 

B. adj. Given to flagellation. Kwsflg 1880. 
The f. bead-master of Eton Swinburne. 

Hence FYage'llantism. 

Flagellate (floe-dgSl/t), a. 1877. [f. Fla- 
gellum + -ate*.] z. Biol. Furnished with 
vi bra tile flagella ; alse, * Flagellifokm. a. 
Bot. Having runners or runner-like branches 1W2. 
Flagellate (flaeviggl^t), v. 1623. (f. L. 
fi age llat-, flagellare , f. flagellum. ] trans. To 
scourge, whip. Also fig. 

[That] the angels were created only to C and bam 
us Landor. 
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Flagellated (fbrds&ritfid), a. 1887, [£. 
Flagellate <z.j Zool, and Biol, l'rovided 
with flagella. 

Flagellation (flse:d£Sl<?»*Jon\ ME. [ad. L. 
ftagellationem .] The action of scourging ; esp. 
the scourging of Christ, or a picture of this. 
Flagellatar (flerdatt/ttoj). 1691. [f. L. 
flagellare . .] One who scourges or flogs; a 

Flagellant. Hence Fla-gellatory a. per- 
taining to flagellation. 

FlageIMfbrm (Afidjedlf^rm), a. 1836. [£. 
Flagellum + -(i)fornlJ Zool. and Bot. Hav- 
ing the foim of a Flagellum. 

II Flagellum (fledge 15 m). TV. -la. 1807. 
LL. ; * * scourge'.] 1. Joe. A whip, scourge. 
3. Bot. A runner 1887 1 Zool. and Biol a lash- 
like appendage 1852. 

Flageolet (fl®dg 51 e*t, flae-d^et). 1659, 
[a. F., dim. of OF. flajol .J 1. A small wind 
ristrument, having a mouthpiece at one end, 
six principal holes, and sometimes keys. a. 
An organ-stop with the tone of a flageolet 1852. 

Phr. F. tones , the natural harmonics of *-t ringed in- 
struments, bo called from the quality of their tone 

IjFlageolet* (flsed^ale-t, finale). 1885. [F., 
corruption of flageolet, dim. of fageol L. 
fascolus .] A species of kidney- bean. 
Flagging (flae'gii)), vbl. sb± 1611. [f. Flag 
v . 1 1 T hu action of Flag v , l 
Flagging, vbl. sb.% 162a. [f. Flag »- 3 ] x. 
The action of paving with flagstones 1656. 3. 

concr . The material used in paving ; hence, the 
pavement. 

Flagging (flsrgiij), />//- a. 1545. [f. Flag 
v. 1 ] That flags; drooping; failing. Hence 
Fla*ggingly adv. 

Flaggy (flargi), afi ME. [f. Fi AG sbfi] 

l. Abounding in flags or reeds , made of flags 
or reeds; flag-like. a. Of corn, straw, etc.: 
Having a large Flag 1842, 

1. Old Chamua f. banks G. Flftchkr. 

Flaggy (flae gi), a. 2 Now dial. 1565. [f. 
Flag v . 1 I 1. Hanging down limply, droop- 
ing 1576. a. Flaccid, flabby. 

1. His f. winges when forth he did display, Wert 
like two seyles SrsNRBa. Hence Fla'gguieas. 

Flaggy (flae-gi), 0. 3 1847. I *• Flag sb *] 
Readily split into flags, laminate. 

Flagitate (flae-dziirtt), v. 1633. [f. I- flags* 
/<jf-ppl.stem, f. (nil.) Tool flag-: see Flagrant.] 
trans . To entreat earnestly; to importune 
(rare). 

Carteret himself fch&ll go and f. the Dutch Carlylb. 
Hence Flagita’tioa, earnest or passionate impor- 
tunity. 

Flagitious (flfid^i-Jas), a. ME. [ad. L. 

flagitiosus, f. flagitium shameful act ; related to 
fiagitare . J x. Of persons : Guilty of or ad- 
dicted to atrocious crimes ; loosely, infamous, 
a. Of actions, character etc.: Extremely wicked; 
heinous, villainous 1550. 

x. Crimea shall . . whelm in ruin yon f. town Pops. 
a. The f. life of th» Pontiff Haven. 

Hence Flagi"tiously adv. FlagPtiouaness. 
Flag-man. r 666 . [f. Flag sbfi 4 Man.] 

ti. An admiral, a flag-officer -1713. a. One 
who carries or signals with a flag 1832. 
Flag-officer. 1665. ( f. Flag sbfi 4 Offi- 
cer. | Naut. An officer w ho carries a flag. A. 
An admiral, vico-admiral, or rear-admiral, b. 
In U.S. navy 1857-1862, an officer in actual 
command of a squadron. 

Flagon (flae’g^n). [ME. Jlakon , ad. OF. 
flacon : — earlier flasean : — med. L . Jla scon em ; 
see Flask 1. A large bottle for holding 

wine or other liquors ; now often, a glass bottle 
of flattened globular shape with a neck 1470. 
a. A large vessel containing a supply of drink 
for use at table ; now esp. one with a handle 
and spout S51 a. 3. As much as a flagon will 
hold ; also, a flagon and its contents xooa* 

m. He set the f. on the table, and mi dawn Scorn 
. He had.. drank many a flaggon Johnson. 
Flagrance (flrf'grfins). rare. x6ia. [ad. L. 

flagrantia, t. flagrantem FLAGRANT.] — next. 
Flagtancy (flri*grftnsi). 1599. [See prec. 
and -ancy.] 1. lit. Glowing or blazing con- 
dition. Obs. or arch Also fig. a. Of gn of- 

fence, evil, etc.; Heinousness, enormity 1714- 
. Lull emusetb a Flagrancie in the Eyes Baca* 
The f. of the provocation H. Walboi.r 
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Flagrant (Jtfi-gT&nt), a. 1500. [ad. L. fla- 
grant cm, flagrare , f. root flag-, Aryan bhUg- 
to blase.] z. lit. Biasing, glowing, arch . Also 
jfg 1 . I 5 I 3 . Actually in progress, rare. 1818. 
+3. Of feelings, etc. {rarely of persons): At dent, 
burning -1784. 4. tResplendent 1500 ; tburn- 
ing (from the lash) -1838 ; flaring 1858. 5. Of 

an offence, etc.: Glaring, scandalous, * flaming 
into notice 1 (J.) 1706. Fragrant. -1611. 

1. Forthwith burst The £ lightnings T. A 1 so. a 

In moments of £ civil war Hallam. Fhr. Jn /. 
delict (= L. fligrante delicto ) : in the act. 3. F. 
Ra?c 1708, zeal Cowrm. 4. Tlutchin] f. from the 
lash Pope. 5. A f. violation of religion Thulwau. 
Hence Fla'gr&nUy adv. 

+Fla*grate, v. 1705. [f. L. flagrat- ppl. stem.] 
To burn ; also ( intr .) to Deflagrate. -1756. 
Hence fFlagra'tioxi, burning ; a conflagration. 
Fla g-root U.S. 1851. [f. Flag * 3 . i]. The 
root of the sweet flag ( A corns Calamus ) ; also 
the plant. 

Fla*g-ship, flagship. 167a. [ 7 . Flag sbfl 
+ S111P sb .] A ship beating an admiral's flag. 
Fla*g-6taf£ fla gstaff. Pi. -staves. 1613. 
[f. Flag j^. 4 + Staff.] A staff on which a flag 
is hung. 

Fla-g-stone, fla gstone. 1 730. [f. Flag 
sbd + Stone. | z. A flag suitable for paving, 
etc.; hence often in pi. «* pavement. 9. Sand- 
stone capable of being split up into flags 181a. 
Flail (flr<l\ sb. [late OE. fligei, prob. ad. 
(ult.) L. flagellum, Cf. OF. flael (mod. F. 
fltau).\ 1. An instrument for threshing corn 
by hind, consisting of a wooden staff or handle, 
at the end of which a stouter and shorter pole 
or club, called a swingle or swipple, is so hung 
as to swing freely. Also fig. 9. A military 

weapon resembling a threshing-flail, but usually 
of iron, and often having the striking part 
armed with spikes 1475. Also transf 1475. 

1. Nor did great Gideon his old F. disdain, After 
won Fields Cowley. a. Protestant /. (Eng. Hist.) : 
a short staff, loaded with lead, carried by Protestants 
■t the time of the ‘ Popish Plot * (1678-81). 

Comb . : f.-stonc, an clongnted stone with a hole at 
one end, for use as a flail-swingle. 

Hen^e fFlai'ly a. acting like a f. (rare). 

Flail (m\ v. ? ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. trans 
To scourge, whip; to thrash. 9. To strike 
with or as with a flail 1583. 3. To thresh 

(corn) with a flail i8ai. 

Flam, obs. pa- pple. of Flay. 

Flair l (flew). ME. [a. OF. and ¥. flair, f. 
flatri'r , flairer to smell ; — pop. L. flagrare, 
var. of fragrare : see Fragrant.] tx. An 
odour, a smell. ME. only. || a. [mod. F.] 
Power of * scent instinctive discernment x88i. 
Flair 2 (fle-j). Also flare, 1668. [Cf.OF. 
flair . The rav or skate. 

Flair. var. of Flark. 

Flake (fl^k),*U ME. r?a. CM. flake, fleke 
fluidic, wicker shield. ITob. cogn. w. L. plaga 
net. | 1. A (wattled) hurdle: sometimes used 

as a temporary gate. Now dial. 9. A frame 
or rack for storing provisions M E. ; a frame for 
drying fish, etc. 1623. 3. Naut . 1 A small shift- 

ing stage, hung over a ship’s side to caulk or 
repnir a breach' (Smyth) 1857. 4. Mining. 

A framework of boards, used ns a shelter against 
wind and rain 1653. 

M. Flakes whereon men yeerely dry their fish 2623. 
Flake (flrik), sb.* ME. [? f. (ult.) Aryan 
root flag- (cf. Gr. trXrjyrvrm to beat), parallel 
with flak - (cf. Lith. plakk I beat), and allied 
with Flaw. | 1. A light fleecy tuft or mass ; 

a flock ; a fleecy streak. 9. A portion of ignited 
matter thrown off by a burning or incandescent 
body ; a flash ME. 3. A scale 1500. 4. A 

thin broad piece peeled, split, or torn off from 
something 1591. 5. A stratum, lamina, or 

layer; a floe 1555. 6. A bundle of parallel 
threads or fibres ; a lock or bond of hair. arch. 
1592. 7. A kind of carnation with striped 

petals 1797, 3 . attrib ., ns in f. -tobacco, etc. 

1886. 

1. As flakes fallen In great snowes Chaucxs. Fly- 
ing flakes of foam Kingslfy. a. Huge Flakes of 
Flames Drvdsn. t, Little Flnkes of Scurfe Addison. 
4. The Shells,. scaHuf off in flakes Daswin. Flint 
Flakes having a fine cutting edge Lykll. Flakes of 
flesh 1804. 5. Flakes ofice 1620, of Salmon 189s. 
Comb , ; f, -knife, a chip of hard stone used in pro- 
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historic times as a cutting instrument t -stand, the 
cooling-tub of a still-worm r -white, a pigment made 
from the purest white-lead in the farm of flakes or 

Flake (fl*ik), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] L intr. 
To lali or as in flakes. 9. trans. To cover 
with or as with flakes ; to fleck 1609. 3. 1 o 

chip; to break away , or take of in flakes or 
lay eis 1627. 4. intr. for rcfL To oome a way 
or of in flakes 1759. 5, trans. To mark with 
streaks 1615. 

4. Its stuccoed cupola was flaking off piecemeal 1877. 
Flaked ppl. a. arranged in or formed into flakes or 
layers ; marked with streaks. Fla* king vbl. sb. 
Flaker (fl/iflcaj). 1871. [f. preeT] 1. One 
who flakes flint for gun-flints, 9. An instru- 
ment for flaking flint 1891. 

Flaky (fl£-ki) t a. 1580. [f. Flake sb.*] 

1. Consisting of flakes, or of what resembles 
flakes. 9. Separating easily into flakes ; flake- 
like 1672. 

s. A snow, moist and f. Kano. a. A flat, luscious 
and f. Fish like the Salmon 1758, Hence Fia’ki- 
ness, f. quality or condition. 

Flam (fliem), itf. 1 and a. 1695. [See Flam 
v. | + x. A caprice, whim -1672. t9. A conceit 

-1755. 3- A fabrication, f Use hood ; a piece 

of deception, a trick 163a; humbug; ‘blarney’ 
1692. 

a. Philips writes little flams . . on Miss Carteret 
Swipr. 3. The letter’s a f. 1888. 

tB. adj. Counterfeit, fictitious, sham -1693. 
Flam (fliem), sb 2 1796. [Prob. echoic.] A 
signal by beat 01 drum. 

F lam (flaun), v. 1500. [? short for Flim- 
i’ LAM.] +1. trans. ?To counterfeit, mock. a. 
1 o deceive by a lie or trick, or by flattery ; also 
with off, up. Now dial, or U.S. 

a. A God, who is not to be fi&imu'd off with Lyes 
Sout H. 

Flamb(e, obs. ff. Flame. 

Flambeau (flae*mlu7 u ). PI. -eaus, -eaux, 

etc. 1633. [a_F. ( « med.L .flambellum), f. flambe 
Flame sb.] A torch ; csp. one made of several 
thick wicks dipped in wax ; a lighted torch. 

An open grave, with four tall flambeaus. . placed at 
the corners Scott. 

Flamboyant (fl&mborftnt\ 1839. [a.F., 
pr. pple. of flamboyer, l. flambe Fi.AMK sb. ] 

A. adj. x. Arch. Characterized by waved 

lines of contrary flexure in flame-like forms 
(Gwilt) : of the style prevalent in France in the 
i$th and early 16th c. Also absol. (quasi-r^.). 
Hence, loosely , Florid, floridly decorated 1879. 
9. Of wavy form, like the outline of a flame. 
Said chiefly of a sword. 1876. 3. Flamingly 

or gorgeously coloured 1851. 

1. Etchingham church, with its. .curious f. window 
1883. F. perorations 1883. a. With massive face, 
f. Lair Gxo. Eliot. 

B. sb. A name of plants with flame-coloured 
flowers; e.g. Poinciana regia 1879. 

Flame sb. ME. [a. OF. flambe , 

flamme : — L. flamtna ; ? for +flagma, f. root 
*flag- in flagrare to blaze ; or r for +flama , f. 
flare to blow. J x. Vapour heated to the point of 
combustion ; ignited gas. Also fig. b. pi. (with 
the) ■* fire 1483. a. The condition of visible 
combustion. Also transf. of a wound, etc., in- 
flamed; and fig. 1490. 3. transf. A bright 

beam or ray of light ME. 4. fig. Brilliance, 
brilliant colouring 1781. 5. Something resem- 
bling a flame of hre 1602. 6, fig* (of sense 1) : 

a. A burning feeling or passion, esp . of love ME. 

b. quasi -concr. The object of one’s love. Now 

only joc. 1647. tc. Brightness of fancy, power 
in writing -1703. 7. A name of certain Briiish 

moths, e.g. Geometra rubtdata, etc. 1819. 

z. The names ascended above my head Sxwkl 
F lame consists of particles of carbon brought to a 
white heat— an opinion of Sir Humphry Davy’s 
Hhrwstfb. fig. Let me not liue.. After my f. lackes 
oyle Shakb. a. [My heart] *tis all on f. Cowunr. 
HU face was all over in a f. 1790. 4. That jewel of 

the purest £ Cowrea, 5. A £ of colour 1688. 6. flu 

So true a f. of liking Shako, b. KupheHa serves to 
grace my Measure} But Cloe is my real F, Pfuoa. 

attrib . and Comb. 

1. General : as /-banner j -breathing ; -bred, -robed, 

-i uplifted , -winged \ - shaped ; -froq/i etc. ' 

a Special : f.- bearer, a humming-bird of the wenvn 
'ZelfipJkorusi -bed ^Steam-engine), the fire-brick 
floor of a C-charaber 1 -bridge, ’a wall rising fiom 
the floor of a furnace to came the flame to impinge 


upon the bottom of the boiler ' (Knight) 1 -Chamber 
(Steam-engine) , * the space Immediately * * 


> behind the 
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bridge in which t he combust ioti of the Inflammable gases 
that pass over the bridge is.. completed* (Kankine)| 
•engine, an early name for the gas-engine; -furnace, 
one in which the ore or metal is exposed to the action 
of flame, but is not in contact with the fuel ; -kiln 
(cf. /.-/umace). b. in names of plants with vivid 
scarlet or crimson flowers : f.-flower, a species of 
Kniphofla ( T nioma) | -tree, («) the Ste*xu(*a aceri- 
folia 0 ( N.S. Wales; (b) the Nuytsia fionbunda of 
W. Australia) (c) the Buteaf rondos a or palash tr«e. 

Hence Fla melees a. devoid of f. ; burning with- 
out £ Fl&melet, a unalJ f. 

Flame (flrim), v. [ME. flambe, flamme, 
a. Oh'.flantber, flam{m)er\ see prec.] x. intr. 
To bum with a flame or with flames; to emit 
flames ; to blaze. Also fig. g. fig. Of 
the passions, etc. : To burn like flames. Of 
persons : To bum ; to look angrily or passion- 
ately upon. Also with out, up. 1548. 3. transf. 

To glow like flame or os with flames ME. 4. 
intr. To move as or like flame 1633 ; trans. to 
convey by flaming ME. 1*5. To burn, set on 
fire -1737. 1 * 6 . To kindle, inflame, excite, ani- 
mate -1640. 7. To subject to the action of 

flame. 2875. 

1. His left Hand which did f. . . Like twentie Torches 
JuL C. 1. iii 16. fig. 1 he Republic. .flames out., 
with Civil War 17^3. *■ He flamed with indignation 
Macaulay. 3. The rising sun Flames on the ruins 
Dyer. 4. trans. In euery Cabvn, I flam’d amaze- 
ment Temp. 1. ii. aoo. 6. Flam’d with real of ven- 
geance inwardly, He ask’d [etc. IS pknsk*, /',(?• v. i. 14. 
Fla-me-co:loiir. 1608. The colour oi flame; 
a blight reddish yellow or orange. Hence 
Fla me-colovred a. 

Flanien (fl^ menL ME. [a. L. ; ?for flag- 
men, he who bums the sacrifices, f. root flag-.) 
1. Pom. An tig. A priest devoted to the service 
of a particular deity. Hence transf. of other 
priests. 9. The L. flamen and archi/lamen 
(see Arch-flamen) were used by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth to denote two grades of priests in 
heathen Britain, who were alleged to have been 
replaced on the conversion of the island by 
bishops and aiclibishops. Hence rseudo-//L/. 
ME. 

1. No person is elected totheofliceofoneofthegreat- 
er flnmcns, i. e. a f. of Jupiter, Mars, or Quirinus.. 
unless [etc.] Muikhrao. trans/. 1 et the poor guard- 
less natives never feel The flamen s fraud 1808. 

Flaming (fh?i-nng), ppl. a. ME. [f. Flam* 
v.) 1. That flames; in flames or on fire. Also 

fig. g. Burning hot, inflamed 1(597. 3. transf 
Flashing, glowing, brilliant; very bright or vi- 
vid ME. 4. fig. Highflown ; siai tliitg; flagrant 
1606. 5. Flamboyant ME. 

1. A f. sword Gen. iii. S4. a. Under a £ sun 1871. 
3. fP. fly — Firkkly. F. poppies 1B63. 4. A f. 
•a tack against soma poor num Helps. Hence 
Fla-mingly adv. 

Flamingo 1565. fa. Pg. fla- 

mingo, Sp. flamenco, Yx. flameuc, £ Ko m.flama 
Flame sb. + suffix -enc (a. Teut. ~'ing) . The 
Fr. name is flam ant, liL \ flaming'. So called 
from the colour.] A bud of the genus Phceni- 
copterus, with bright scarlet plumage, long and 
slender legs and neck, and a heavy bent bilL 
Also attrib. in £ flower or plant, a name for 
Anthurium scherzcrianum. 
t F lami -nical, a. [f. L .flamin-, flamen 4- -ic 
+ -al.J Of or pertaining to a flamen. Milton 
Flammable (flne*m&bT), a. 1813. ff. L. 
flammare to set on fire ; see -able. ] ■= Inflam- 
mable. Hence tFlamm&bi'lity, 
fFlamma-tdon. [f. as prec.] Exposure to 
fire. Sir T. Browne. 

Flammeous (flse-m/bs), a. Now rare. 1646. 
f. L .flammeus + -ous.] 1. Of the nature of 
flame 1664. a. Flame-like ; hence, shining, 
resplendent 1646. 3. Flame-coloured 1656. 

Flammi*gerous, a. rare. 159a. [f. h.flam* 
miger+-QVS,~\ Bearing flame. Usu. fig. 
Flammi^vomons, *. rare. 1663. [f. L. 
flammivomus (f. flamma + -vomns) + -OUS.] 
Vomiting out flame. 

Flamy (flri-mD, a . 1494. Flame tk. + 
■r 1 .] i. Of or pertaining to flame or flames ; 
consisting of, or beset with, flames, a. Flame- 
like x6a6. fa. Effected by flame -1635. 
Flan (Asm). 1868. [a. F. flan, orig. a 
round cake.] Coining. A disk of metal before 
stamping; a blank, k (Also j|flan) An open 
tart containing fruit, etc. (cf. Flawn) 1846. 


8 (Ger. Kiln). tf(Fr.p«*). fl (G«r. MtAlerV ti (Fr. dime), t (curl), i t«») (tlwre). #(«)(»*»). f (Fr. tore). 5 (rtr, tfm, .orth). 
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Flancb (flan/), sbA Also flanque. 156a. 
[? a. OF. fianche fern., — plane masc, , Flank.] 
Her. A subord inary formed on each side of the 
shield by a line convex towards the centre, always 
borne double. Hence Fl&'nched ppL a. 

Flancb (flan/), sbfi Also flauncb. 1736. 
[piob. f. Flanch v.) = Flange a. 

Flancb (flan/), v. Also flatincb. 1776. 
[ ? with primary sense * to extend laterally ', f. F. 
/lane Flank.] intr. To spread, widen out; to 
slope outwards towards the top. Also with out , 
off. 


Flanconade (flas’gkSn^d). 1664. [a. F. y f. 
/lane.] Fencing. A thrust in the side. 
tFlanderkin. 1694. [f. next + -kin.] A 
Fleming. Also attrib . » Flemish. -1821. 
Flanders (flcrnddjz). 1460. [nd. D11. Vlaan- 
deren pi.; an ancient countship now broken up. ] 
tShort for: a. Flanders-lace ; b. Flanders - 
horse. 1718. 

|| Fl&neur(flanbr). 187a. [F.f/W»#rto stroll.] 
A lounger or saunterer, an idle man about 
town. Hence ||Flgnerie (flan’r/), the disposi- 
tion or practice of a f. 

Flang (flaeg). 1858. A miner’s two-pointed 
pick. 

Flange (flsend^), sb. 1688. [f. Flanch sb*] 
1. A widening or branching out, as of a vein of 
ore ; the part that widens out. a. A projecting 
flat rim, collar, or rib, used to strengthen an 
object, to guide it, to keep it in place, to facili- 
tate its attachment to another object, etc. 1735. 
3. Hence, any rim or projecting surface; also, 
a flattened -out disk for covering the end of a pipe 
or cylinder. Also blank-f 1876. 

attrib. and Comb., as f.-Joint, a joint in pipes, etc., 
made by two flange’, bolted together ; -pipe 
pipe in sections with flanges for fixing together; 
-rail, ( a ) U.S. a rail having on one side a flange to 
keep wheels, etc., from running off; (b) a rail with a 
flanged base. 

Flange (flsend^), v. 1830. [See Flanch v, 
and prec. sb .] z. intr. 'I'o widen out. Also 
with out. a. trans. To supply with a flange, 
form a flange upon 1873. Hence Flanged ppl. 
a. made or fitted with a flange. 


Flank ( flaeg k), sb. ME. [a. F.Jlane : — pop. 
L. *fiancum t (according to Diez) a nasalized 
form of Li./laccus; hence, lit. * the weak part of 
the body '.J x. The fleshy or muscular part of 
the side of an animal or a man between the ribs 
and the hip. fa. The belly ; the womb -1481. 
3. Farriery . pi. A wrench or other grief in the 
back of a horse 1706. 4. The side or lateral 

part of anything, e.g. of a building, etc. 1624. 
5. Mil. The extreme left or right side of an army 
or body of men in military formation; a wing 
1548. 6. Fortif Any part of a work so dis- 

posed as to defend another by a flanking fire ; 
esp. the part of a bastion reaching from the cur- 
tain to the face and defending the opposite face 
1590. 7. Afech . The straight part of the tooth 

of a wheel which receives the impulse 1842. 

x. Marking-irons to brand the flanks of colts and 
cattle Rogers. 4. Mountains. .With cities on their 
flanks Tennyson. 5. He scarce Had ended, when to 
Right and Left the Front Divided, and to either F. 
retird Milt. Phr. To turn the f. 0 / : see Turn. 

attrib. and Comb, (senses 5, 6), as f. attach, company , 
defence , file , fire , march, movement , etc. ; f.-urtse 
aJv Also, f.-bone, the ilium ; -wall, a side wall 

Flank (flaegk), v. 1548. [f. prec. sb.] +1. 
intr. 1 o shoot on the flank or sideways. a. 
trans . To strengthen or protect on the flank. 
Also fig. 1 50. 3. To menace or attack the 

flank of ; to take in flank 1599. 4. To be placed 
or situated at the flank of. Also pass. To be 
flanked by or with : to have on the flanks. 1651. 
+b. intr. To border on or upon -1828. 5. trans . 
To march past or go round the flank of ; U.S. 
slang, to dodge, etc. 1872, 6. Of a ship : To 

present the hroadside to (a gale) 1762. 

a. A strong intrenchment, flanked with bastions 
*78* i The ball [of one of our cuns] flanked our 
own trenches 178s. 4. A mountain, flanked by real 

precipices L. Stephen. 

Flanker (flae-qkai), sb. 1550. [f. Flank 
t/.] x. Anything which flanks; esp. a fortifica- 
tion placed so as to command the flank of an 
enemy. 3. One posted on either flank ; e^p. 
Mil. one of a body of skirmishers thrown out 
upon the flanks of an army, to guard the line 
of march 1897. 


a. Their services as scouts and flankers proved in- 
valuable 1863. 

Flanker (flae*gk®j), v. 1598. [L prec. sb.] 
z. trans. To support or protect on the flanks ; 
to defend or command from a flanker ; to 
strengthen with flankers. a. intr. To make 
an attack on the flank 1603. 

Flannel (flee mel), sb. 1503. [First recorded 
in Eng. Of\g. fiannen ; ? a corruption of Welsh 
gwlanen , f. gwl&n wool ] 1. An open woollen 

stuff, of loose texture, usually without a nap. 
b. joe. A Welshman. Merry W V. v. 17a. a. 
pi. Underclothing, bandages, or garments of 
flannel 1722. 3. attrib . Made of, or resem- 

bling, flannel 1585. 

a. Fhr. To get or receive one's fiannels (Harrow 
slang): to get into the school cricket or football 
eleven. Comb, f -cake,*, thin griddle-cake. 

Hence Flannel e*tte,t (*)a very soft flannel measur. 
ing 28 inches in width ; (b ) an imitntionflannel mode 
of cotton. Fla*nnelly a. f.-like j also fig. 

Flannel [flarnel), v . 1784. [i. prec. sb.] 

trans. To wrap in flannel ; to rub with flannel. 
Hence Flamnelled ppl. a. 

Flanning (flarmg). 1849. [? Cf. Flange 
v.j The internal flare or splay of a window- 
jamb or fireplace. 

Flap (flaep), sb. ME. [f. next vb. ; cf. Du. 
flap blow, lid of a can, etc.] x. The action of 
Flap v. ; esp. the motion of something bioad 
and loose, or a blow given with it ; also the re- 
sulting noise. ta. Something broad to strike 
with; e.g. a fly-flapper -1726. 3. 'Anything 

that hangs broad and loo^e, fastened only on 
one side (J.) 1522. 4. Something broad and 

fl.it, hanging or working (vertically) on or as on 
a hinge; e.g. a valve 1565. b. Anat. f(<r) The 
epiglottis -1802; (b) in h>hes : The operculum 
or gill-cover i88r. 5. A broad and loose piece 

of anything 1603. 6. Surg. A portion of skin 

or flesh, separated from the underlying part, 
but remaining attached at the base 1807. 7 .pi. 
Farr . A disease in the mouth of horses 1587. 

t. The f. of a swan’s wing would break a man’s leg 
Goldsm. Slang phr. In a flap : in a state of agila- 
tion. 3. 7 hou greene Sarcenet f. for a sore eye TV. 

Cr. v. 1. 36. The flaps of a hat 1892. 4. One 

Table, the F. broken 1754. Tide f . : a v.-dve used to 
shut off the tide water from a sewer. 5. The damn’d 
flat flaps of a shoulder of mutton Footk. 

Com).', f.-fracture - compound fracture\ -mouth, 
one with broad hanging hps ; -sight, in a rifle, one 
that turns up or down on a hinge. 

Flap (flap), v. ME. [proD. echoic; cf. clap , 
slap , etc. ) 1. trans. To strike with a sudden 

blow. Obs. exc. dial. a. To strike with some- 
thing flexible anil broad ME. b. intr. To m.ike 
a flap or stroke 1581. 3. trans. To toss smartly 

(now dial.) ME. ; intr. to flop down (colloq.) 
1660. 4. intr. To swing or sway about loosely; 
to flutter 1529. b. trans. ( causal ) To cause to 
flap 1565. 5. intr. Of a hat : To have the flaps 

swaying up and down 1O79; trans. to pull down 
the flaps of 175L 6. trans. To move up and 

down, beat (the wings) 1567. Also absol. and 
intr. Also of wings. 7. intr. (with adv.) To 
make wav by flapping 1775. 

x. fTo /. in the mouth (with a lie); to teh a bare- 
faced falsehood to. a. They flapp’d my light out as 
1 read Tennyson, 4. 7 'lie cheery deep- ed curtains 
flapped and fluttered idly in the wind Dick* ns. 5. 
trans. They had flapped their hats over their eyes 
Smollett. 7. A slatc-blue heron flapped fifty yaids 
up the creek Kingsley. 

Flapdoodle (flaepd»\n>, sb. colloq. 1833. 
[Arbitrary.] 1. * The stuff they feed fools on’. 
Marryat. a. Nonsense; ‘bosh*; also, a 
gewgaw 1878. Hence Flapdoo’dle v. intr, to 
talk nonsense. 

tFlap-dragon (flae-pdra g^n), sb. 1588. [f. 
Flap v. + Dragon.] *A play in which they 
catch raisins out of burning brandy and, extin- 
guishing them by closing the mouth, eat them 1 
( J.). Also, that which is thus caught and eaten 
-1622. 

1. Thou art easier swallowed then a f. Shaks. Hence 
Fla’pdragon v. to swallow, as a f. Shaks. 
Flapjack (flae*p|d:$*k). Now dial, or l/.S. 
1600. ff. Flap v. (sense 3 )+ Jack.] x. A pan- 
cake ; also, an apple turnover. 9 . dial. 7 'he 
lapwing 1847. 

Flapper (flae-psw), sb. 1570. [f. Flap v . 
+ -erv] 1. One who flaps or strikes another. 

| Hence (after Swift) : One who arouses the at- 
I tention or jogs the memory ; a remembrancer. 


Also, a reminder. 1726. a. That which flaps 
1570. 3. A young wild duck 1773. 4. A broad 

fin or flipper ; the tail of a crustacean 1836. 5. 

Applied to young girls who have not yet * put 
their hair up * : sometimes with implication of 
flightiness or lack of decorum { slang or colloq .) 
1903. 

x. [The absent-minded philosophers of Laputa] 
always keep a F. ..in their family., And the Business 
of this Officer is. .gently to strike with his Bladder 
the inouth of him who is to speak, and the Right Ear 
of him . . to whom the Speaker addresseth himself 
Swift, Gulliver , m. ii. 17. 

! Comb, f.-ekate, Ram intermedia. 

Flare (fle*i), sb . 1 Also (in sense 4) flair. 
1814. [f. Flare v .] 1. A dazzling but unsteady 
light ; a sudden outburst of flame. Also fig \ 
Ostentation, a. Naut. — Flare-up 3. Also 
transf. 1883. 3. Photogr. An indistinct image 

of the diaphragm in the camera 1868. 4, Ship- 

building. Gradual swelling or bulging outwards 
and upwards 1833 ; transf. of a skirt, etc. 

Flare (fle»j), s b* dial. 1847. [?] 7'he fat 

about a pig's kidney. Also attrib. 

Flare (fle*i), v. 1550. [? Some compare 

mod. Noiw. fiara 'to blaze'.] 1. trans. To 
spread out, display. Hence, To wave to and 
fro. 155a +a. intr . To spread out conspicu- 
ously -1837- 3 To spread or cause to spiead 

gradually outwards 1644. 4. intr. To burn 

with a spreading, unsteady flame ; to shine as 
such a flame docs ; to glow with or as with 
(lame. Also transf. and fig. 163a. b. trans , 
To light up with a flare 1745. 

a. Merry IV. iv. vi. 4a. 3. Their gunw.de* f. out- 

wards W. Irving. A skirt slightly flared about the 
hem 1930. 4. Phr. Tof. uf-. 10 burst into a sudden 

blaze ; nence, to break out into sudden anger. 

Flare-tip (fle^np). 1837. [f. the phr.; see 
prec. Usu. stressed on first syll.] 1. A sud- 
den breaking out into flame 1859. a. fig. A 
violent commotion 1837. 3. A aut. A night- 

signal made by burning something highly in- 
flammable 1858. 

a. Some of our young citizens, got into a flare-up 
with a party of boatmen.. a desperate row it was too 
Haliburton. 

Flaring (fl£»-riq\ ///. a. 1593. [f. Flare 
i/.J x. T hat flares ; ^spreading out conspicu- 
ously -1641 ; glaring, showy, gaudy 1610. a. 
Of a vessel, etc. : 7’hat has its sides curving 
gradually outwards from the base 1627. 3. 

Blazing irregularly ; shining brightly and fitfully 
1632. 

2. F. tnpers brightening as they waste Goldsm. 
Hence Fla*ringly eutv. (Diets.). 

Flash (flaj), sb .1 ME. [Of echoic 01 igin. 
Cf. Flash. | A pool, a marshy place. Now 
local. 

Flash (fl»/) f sb.* 1566. [f. Flash r.i] 

I. x. A sudden outburst of flame or light ; a 

sudden, quick, transitory blaze, a. transf. The 
brief priori during which a flash is visible 1625. 
3. A brief outburst of something regarded as 
resembling a flash 1602. 4. Superficial bril- 

liancy ; ostentation 1605. ts. A brilliant or 
showy person ; usually, a coxcomb, fop -1808. 
0. A preparation of cayenne pepper or capsicum 
with burnt sugar, for colouring spirits 1820. 
7. L/.S. A brief telegraphic news dispatch. 

1. 7 'bree flashes of blue Light’ning Dkyden. Phr. 
F in the pan ; ///. an explosion of gunpowder with- 
out any communication beyond the touch-hole: fig % 
tin abortive effort or outburst, a. In a f.\ instanta- 
neously. 3. Flashes of Merriment Hmml. v. L aiu. 

II. (cf. Flash v. I.) fi. A sudden move- 
ment of water ; a splash ; a breaker -1713. t>* 

A sudden rush of water, let down from a weir, 
to take a boat over shallow places 1677. fa. 
transf A sudden burst of rain, wind, etc. -T808. 
3. A contrivance for producing a ' Flash ’ (senses 
II. 1, ibj 1768. 

Comb . : L-flue, Lite flue underneath an egg-end or 
hiimUr externally fired boiler ; -lamp, (<*■) Rhotogr. a 
lamp used to give a f.-light j lb) an electric torch (see 
Torch sb.) t -light, («) a light so arranged as to give 
forth sudden flashes, used lor signals and in light- 
houses ; (/>) Photogr. a sudden light, usually made by 
blowing magnesium powder through a small flame 1 
-pan, (a) the pan for holding the priming in an old 
ffintdock ; (A) a pan In which powder is flashed as a 
signal ; -points flashing-point ; -teet, a test to deter- 
mine the flashing-point of kerosene, etc. \ -wheel, a 
sort of paddle-wheel revolving in a chase or curved 
water-way, by which the water is raised from the 
lower to the higher level. 


m(man), c (pass), on (loud), v (cut), f (Fr. ch*f). a (ew). s>i (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can do vie), i (wt). i (Psyche). 9 (whrtt). p (g*t). 
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Flash (flsej), a. Chiefly col log. 1700. [f. 
Flash jA *1 i. Gaudy, showy; ‘swell* 1785. 

a. Counterfeit, sham x8xa. 3. slang. Knowing, 
wide-awake, * fly ' x8xa. 4. Connected with or 
pertaining to the class of sporting men, or that 
of thieves, tramps, and prostitutos 1700. b. 
Thieves' cant, slang 1746. 

1. F. follows, who live nobody knows where *785. 
Meurice’s f. hotel 18*1. a. F. notes 1837. 4- Poor 

Tom was. .Full f., all fancy Byron. A t. crib 1839. 

Flash (flsej), v. ME. [app. echoic; cf. 
plash , dash, splash , slash.] 

L x. intr. Of the sea, waves, etc. : To rush 
along the surface ; to rise and dash. Also with 
up fa. trans. To dash or splash (water) 
about, abroad, upon -1813. 3. To send a flash 

or rush of water down (a river) ; also absol. 
Also, to send (a boat) down by a flash. X791. 

1. The Tivy .flashed in a sheet of foam through 
the chasm Mkdwin. 

+ 11 . trans. To slash ; also, to dash -1548. 

HI. [app. transf. from sense I. 1. ) x. intr. 
Of fire or light : To break forth suddenly. Of 
lightning : To play. ME. b. Of a hydro-carbon: 
To give forth vapour at igniting temperature 
1890. a. To emit or reflect light suddenly or 
intermittently ; to gleam 1791. 3. trans. To 

emit or convey flight, fire, etc.) in a sudden 
flash or flashes. Also transf. and fig. 159a. 4. 

intr. To come, move, or pass, like a flash of 
light 1590. 5. T o break out into sudden action ; 

to pass abruptly into a specified state 1605. 6. 
trans. To cause to flash ; to kindle or illuminate 
with a flash 163a. 7. To express or communi- 
cate by a flash or flashes 1789. 8. intr. To 

make a display, show off. Now colloq . or slang. 
1607. 9. a. Glass-making, trans . and intr. 

To expand into a sheet. Also trans. To cover 
(colourless glass) with a film of coloured glass. 
1839. b. Elcctr. To make (a carbon filament) 
uniform in thickness, by plunging it when heated 
Into a heavy hydio-carbon gas 1888. 

x. Lightning flashed about the summits of the 
Jungfrau Tyndall. > Phr. Tof. in the pan : tit. said 
of a gun, when the priming is kindled without igniting 
the charge; fig. to fail after a showy effort. a. 
Flash’d all their sabres bare Tennyson. Her eyes 
flashed 1857. 3. His eyes flashed fire 1854. 4. Ever 

and anon the rosy red Flasht through her face Sprn- 
bkr F.Q. 111. ii. 5. 5. Phr. To/. u/\ to burst into 

sudden passion or anger. 7. The intelligence was 
flatbed next day all over England Burgon. 

Fla’Sh-board. 1768. [f. Flash v . + Board 
sb. ) A board set up on edge on a mill-dam, 
when the water is low, to throw more water 
into the mill-race. 

Flasher (flee Jax). 1611. [f. Flash v . + -er.] 
x. One who or that which flashes. +a. A per- 
son of brilliant appearance or accomplishment 
-1780. 8. a. 4 A name of the lesser butcher- 

bird : see Flusher ' (Ogilvie). b. A fish (Lo botes 
surinamensis) 1882. 

Flash-house. 1816. ff. Flash + 
House.] A resort of thieves ; also, a brothel. 
Flashily (flae-Jlli), adv. 1730. [f. Flashy.] 
In a flashy manner. 

Flashiness (Are Jincs). 1626. [f. as prec.] 
The quality of being flashy. 

Flashing (flte jiq), vbl. sb. 1573. [*• Flash 
v.] 1. The action of Flash v. 9. The pro- 

cess of letting down a flash of water to carry a 
boat over shallow places 1791. 3. techn. a. 

Glass-making. (See Flash v . III. 9 a.) 1832. 

b. Electr. (See Flash v. III. 9 b.) 1892. 

attrib. and Comb., as/! furnace (sense 3 a) j f. -point, 

the temperature at whicn the vapour £iven off from 
an oil or hydrocarbon will flash or ignite. 

Flash-man. (Also as two wds.) 1789. [f. 
Flash <*.*] a. One who is flash ; a companion 
of thieves ; a fancy-man. b. A patron of the 
ring ; a * swell ' x8xa. 

Flashy (fl.ejl), a . 1583. [f. Flash jJ.® 
and v , +-Y 1 .] tx. Splashing -1611. +a. watery, 
frothy -1771; +Insipid -1847; t fig. trifling; 
void of meaning, trashy -1745. 3. Giving off 

flashes ; sparkling, brilliant, lit. and fig. Also, 
lasting only for a flash. 1609. b. Showy, but 
shallow ; cheaply attractive 1690. +4. Excited 
-1781. 5. Showy; gaudy, glaring 1801. 6. 

Of persons : Fond of cutting a dash 1687. 

3. A fine, f., disagreeable day Scott, b. A f. rheto- 
rician Dr Quince' 6. Veteran topers, f. young men, 
visitors from the country Hawthorns. 
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Flask (flask), sb.l [OE. flasce, more usually 
fiaxe. First recorded in med. L. in the form 
fiasco , (according to Diez) for +vlasko, a meta- 
thesis of *vasclo, from L. vasculum. ? Of Rom. , 
or of Teut., origin.] tx. In OE. : A vessel for 
carrying liquor, a. A case of leather or metal 
(or formerly of horn) to carry gunpowder in. 
Now powder-f. 1549. 3. A bottle, usually of 

glass, of bulbous shape, with a long narrow 
neck ; often covered with wicker-work or plaited 
pjrass, etc., for protection, as in Florence flasks , 
in which wines, oil, etc. are exported from Italy. 
In verse occas. - bottle. Also, the contents of 
a flask. X693. b. A flat bottle of glass or metal I 
for the pocket ; used to carry wine or spirits for 
a journey 1814. c. Mining. An iron bottle, of 
76$ pounds capacity, in which quicksilver is sent 
to maiket 1872. 4. Founding. A frame or box 

used to hold a portion of the mould for casting. 
[?a distinct wd *] 1697. 

Comb . : f. -leather, a fastening for a powder-C ; 
-shell, a mollusc whose shell is f.-shaped. 
t Flask, sbfi 1578. [ad. F. Jlasque , var. of 
plaque beam, plank.] The bed of a gun-car- 
riage. -i8oo. 

Flask (flask), v. 1707. [f. Flask /£.*] 

trans. To put into a flask. Browning. ! 

Flasket (fla*sket). X460. [a. OF. Jlasquet , 
dim. of Jlasque Flask j^. 1 ] i. ' A long shallow 
basket^ (J.); also, a similar article made of 
metal. b. dial. A shallow washing tub 1814. 
2. A small flask 1577. 

x. They gathered flowers to fill their f. Spenser. 
The silver stands with golden flaskets graced Pope. 

Flat (flset), sb.l 1801. [Altered f. Flet ; 
orig. £*■.] x. A floor or story in a house, a. 
A suite of rooms on one floor, forming a com- 
plete residence 1824. 

a. The rents of these flats seem to be extortionate 1887. 

Flat (flat), a., adv., and sb.% ME. [a. ON. 
platr : — OTeut. *flato-.\ 

A. adj. I. Lit. senses. 1. Horizontally level; 
without inclination. Of a seam of coal : Not 
tilted. 9. Spread out, stretched or lying at full 
length {esp. on the ground) ; usu. predicative 
(often quasi-advb.) with fall, fling, lie , etc. 
ME. ; levelled, overthrown 1560; lying in close 
apposition 1559. b. Paper-making. Packed 
without folding 1890. 3. Without curvature, 

indentation, or projection of surface; plane; 
level ME. 4. transf. in Painting. Without re- 
lief or projection 1755. 5. Broad and thin ; of 

a vessel, wide and shallow M E. 

I. Houses.. f. 11* top Sir T. Herbert. F. arch 

( Arch.) ; * an arch in which the sides of the voussoirs 
are cut so as to support each other, but their ends 
form a straight line top and bottom ’ (Shipley). a. 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities f. Milt. P.R. 
iv. 363. 3. Tliy..C Medes Temp. iv. i. 63. Chest , 

fiat. A chest which has lost its rounded front Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 4. F. tint : one of uniform shade. 5. Her 
feet are f. like a Ducks Feet 1697. 

II. Senses of fig. origin. 1. Absolute, down- 

right, unqualified, plain; peremptory. Now 
chiefly of a denial, contradiction, etc. 1551. 9. 

Prosaic, dull, uninteresting, lifeless, monoton- 
ous, insipid x 573. 3. Deficient in sense or 

vigour; stupid, dull, slow-witted 1599. 4. 

Wanting in spirit; dull. Also, out of spirits, 
depressed. 160a. b. Of trade, etc. : Dull, in- 
active 183X. 5. Of drink, etc. : Dead, insipid, 

stale 1607. 6. Of sound, etc. : Not clear and 

sharp; dead, dull 1626. b. Mus. Of a note or 
singer : Relatively low in pitch; below the true 
pitch. Of an interval or scale : ® Minor. 1591. 
7. Gram. ta. Of an accent, a syllable: Un- 
stressed -1612. b. Of a consonant : Voiced 
1874. 8. Comm. Unvarying, fixed 1898. 

x. That in the Captaine’s but a chollrriike word, 
which in the souldier is f. blasphemie Shaks. A f. 
calm 1880. F. disobedience 1891. Phr. That*s f.z 
an expression of one’s final resolve, a. How weary, j 
stale, f., and vnprofitable Seemes to me all the vses of | 
this world Shaks. A dull, f. Preshiter preached Pepys. 
My news falls f. Dickens. 4. A f. market for maize. 
5 A acent of f. ale Geo. Eliot. 6. Arions Harpe, 
Now delicately f., now sweetly sharp Drdmm. or 
Hawth. B. Ihl ff, etc flat : a semitone lower than B 
D, E, etc, 8. The f. cost, a f. fare, a f. rat c(mod.). 

Comb.\ f. arch (see I. x. quot.) ; -bedded a. (Geol.), 1 
having a naturally plane cleavage 1 -bill, a bird having 
a broad flat hill, i.g. one of the genus Piatyrhynchus ; 
•car {U.S.\ a railroad car consisting of a platform 
without sides or top 1 f. chisel, a smoothing chisel 5 f. 
impression {Printing), see fiutpulh f. nail, a 
small sharp-pointed nail, with a flat thin head ; flat 
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pull, ( Printing) 'a simple proof without under or 
over-laying ' (Jacobi) ; f. race, a race over clear and 
level ground 1 -rail, * a railroad rail consisting of a sim- 
ple flat bar spiked to a longitudinal sleeper ’ (Knight) | 
X. rod {Mining), one of a series of rods for communi- 
cating motion from the engine, horizontally, to the 
pumps or other machinery in a distant shafi ; f. rope 
(for mining-shafts), one made by sewing together a 
number of ropes, making a wide flat band 1 -sheets 
fiL {Cleol. and Mining ), ' thin beds, flat veins, or 
blanket veins or deposits of some mineral usually 
different from the adjacent layers t often contact- 
deposits' (Stamiard Diet.) ( -to Ol, (a) ‘a turning 
chisel which cuts on both sides and on the end, which 
is square ’ (Knight) 1 (b) an elongated conical tool 
used in flat chasing; -ware, plates, dishes, saucers 
and the like, collectively, os distinguished from hol- 
low ware. See also Main Words. 

B. adv. tx. By horizontal measurement 1663. 

2. Downright, absolutely, positively, plainly ; 
entirely, fully, quite. Now rare . 1577. ts. 
Directly, exactly -1654. 

a. Sir Harry contradicted him f. Jrknkr. 

C. absol. and sb . 3 1. absol. (quasi- j^.) That 
which is flat ; e.g. the flat surface of a sword, etc. 
ME. b. Level ground. Also, A race-course 
without hedges or ditches. 1836. a. A hori- 
zontal plane ; a level as opp. to a slope 1605. 
tb. A geometrical plane ; an even surface -1674. 

3. Building. The horizontal part of a roof, 

usually covered with lend 1842. 4. Mining. 

A horizontal bed or stratum of coal, stone, etc.; 
a horizontal vein or portion of a vein of metal 
1747. 5. A piece of level ground; a plain; 

also fig. ME. ; a swamp 1610. 6. Usu. pi. A 

nearly level tract, over which the tide flows ; a 
shallow, shoal 1550. 7. Something broad and 

thin (see quots.) 1545. 8. Something broad 

and snallow (see quots.) 1640. 9. Sh?p build- 

ing. a. pi. 4 All the floor-timbers that have no 
bevellings in mid-ships ‘ (Smyth) 1815. b. The 
partial deck or floor of a particular compart- 
ment 1869. 10. Theatr. A part of a scene 

mounted on a wooden frame which is pushed 
horizontally or lowered on to the stage 1807. 
ix. House- Painting. A surface painted so as 
to appear dead (see Dead a.). Also, the pig- 
ment employed for this. 1823. 12. slang. A 

person who is 4 only half sharp ' ; a simpleton 
1762. 13. Mus. a. A note lowered half a tone 

below the natuial pitch. b. The sign b which 
indicates this lowering of the note. 1589. 

x. The f. of the hand Scott, of the hack Dickens. 
b. In steeple-chases, hurdle races, and on the f. 1886. 
The Cambridgeshire flats or marshes 1859. 6. The 
at grounded on the flats a little to the east of the 

y ier 1813. 7. Flats, a ennt name for placing cards 

. H. Vaux. Small drawings, .greatly injured by the 
. .deep gold flats brought close up to them 1886. 8. 

a. A broad flat-bottomed boat 1749. b. A broad 
shallow basket for packing pioduce for market 1640. 
C. US. — flat-car (see A. Comb.) 1864. d. US. A 
low-crowned hat 1859. 13. Phr. Sharps and flats ; 

the black keys, of the keyboatd of a pianos also pun- 
ningly, sharpers and their victims. 

Flat (flset), v. 1607. [f. Flat a.] +1. 

trans. To lay flat, raze, overthrow -1637. 9. 

A T aut. To force (the sail) flat against the mast 
1642. 3. trans. To make flat in shape. Now 

ordinarily Flatten. 1613. +4. intr . To be- 
come flattened -1725. +5. trans. To make 

dull, insipid, or spiritless -1710; intr. to become 
dull, depressed or feeble -1718. +6. Mus. To 

lower by one semitone -1685. 7. To cover (a 

surface) with lustreless paint ; in Carriage-build- 
ing, to remove the gloss from (a surface) 184a, 
8. U.S. To reject (a lover) X859. 

4. U.S. To f. out', to become gradually thinner. 
Hence fig. to prove a failure, to collapse, etc. S* 
intr. T heir loyalty flattelh and deadeth by degrees 
Fuller. 

Hence Fl&’tted///. a. 

Fla-t-boat. (Also as two wds.) 1660. X. 
A flat-bottomed boat, used for transport, esp. 
in shallow waters, b. U.S. A large roughly- 
made boat formerly much used for floating goods, 
etc. down western rivers 1837. 

Fla*t-bottom, sb. 1579. A boat with a flat 

bottom. Also attrib . 

Fla*t-bo*ttomed, a. 1589. Having a flat 
bottom : chiefly of a boat. 

Fla*t-cap. 1598. +x. A round cap with a 
low, flat crown, worn In i6-X7th c. by London 
citizens -1891. +9. One who wears a flat-cap 
esb. a London citizen or 'prentice -1822. 3 A 

size of writing paper, 14 x 27 inches 1875. 

(<*) ( rein ). / (Fr. fairt) . 5 ( fir , fern, earth). 


5 (Ger. Ktfln). 9 (Fr. pea). ii (Ger. Mifller). 4 (Fr. d*ne). § (C*rl). c (e*) (th*re). / 
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Flated (fl*i*t6d), a. 1887. [as if pa. pple. 
of *fiate v., f. Flatus .1 Phonetics . Of conso- 
nant-sounds : Produced by flatus , i. e. by breath 
without vibration pfi the vocal chords. 

Flat fish* fla-t-fiah. 1710. Fish of the 
family Pleuronectidx, which includes the sole, 
turbot, plaice, etc. 

Fla*t-foot. 1870. A condition of the foot in 
which the tarsus possesses little or no arch, 
Fla’t-fbo-ted, a. 1601. [.Stress variable.] 
x. Having flat feet (see prec.); splay-footed, 
a. U.S colloq. Downright, plain and positive 
1846. 

Fla-t-head. 183a. u One who has a flat 
head ; spec, a member of a tribe of N, American 
Indians erroneously supposed to flatten their 
children’s heads artificially 1837. a. Australia. 
A fish of the genus Ceratodus 1833. a* Cl.S. 
•A snake which flattens its head, as a species 
of Heterodon ’ (Cent. Diet.) 1888. 4. Arch . An 
ornament of an archivolt with a flat uncarved 
surface i 8°3. Hence Fla*t-hea*ded a. 
Fla*t-iron, sb . 1810. An iron with a flat 

face for smoothing linen, etc. Also attrib. 
Hence Fla‘t*iron v. to smooth with a flat-iron. 
■fFla-tive, a. 1599. [£. L. flare to blow.] 

Flatulent -1607. 

F la -t land. 1884. An imaginary land in 
space of two dimensions. 

TTa a tling;s. Now arch, or dial. ME. [f. 
Flat a. + -ling(s.] 

A. adv. 1. At full length, flat. 9. With the 

flat side 1470. 8. Of motion : Horizontally 

1598. 4. dial. Plainly, peremptorily 1847. 

a. So that the blade struck me flatlingn Scott. 

B. ad), (flailing.) Of a blow : Dealt with the 
flat side of a weapon -1609. 

+Fla*tlong, adv. 1570. [var. of prec.] I. 
In or irto a prostrate position -1632. a. With 
the flat side; with the flat sides in contact 
--1643. 

Flatly (flae-tli), adv. ME, [f. Flat a. + 
-LY a .J 1. In a prostrate position. ? Obs. a. a. 
with small curvature 1797. b. Without relief 
1883. a- Plainly, hluntly; decisively 1563; 
absolutely, completely, 1 577. 4. Spiritlessly; 

without zest 1644. 

3. F. against Scripture Milt. 4. We shall hut f. 
relish the most poinant meates Digby. 

Flatness (flae-tnes). ME. [See -ness.] 1. 
The quality or condition of being flat. a. The 
quality of having a small curvature 1683. 3. 

• Want of relief or prominence* ( J.) 1702. 4. ■ 

Plainness (of speech) 1887 ; absoluteness 1611. ! 

5. Want of interest or incident 1882. 6. Dead- 
ness 1626. 7. Want of spirit or energy 1641. 

8. Of an author, etc. : Prosaic dullness 1649. 

a. The f. of the Earth at the Poles 1796. 4. The 

flat n ease of my miserie IVint. T. ill. ii. 123. 6. Flat- 
nesse of Sound Bacon. F. in Cyder *707. 7. The 

f. of being content with common reasons Facet. 

Fla*t-nose. 1636. A. sb. One who has a 
flat nose. B. adj \ Fla*t-noaed a. (1530) hav- 
ing a flat nose. 

Flatten (flx*t*n), v. 1630. (f. Flat a. + 
-en fi . j fx. trans. To lay flat on the ground. 
rare . 171a. a. — Flat v . 3. 1630. 8. intr. 
(for refl.) To become fiat or more flat. Also 
with out. 1721. Of a wind or storm x To de- 
crease in force 1748. 4. « Flat v. 5. 1631. 

6- To lower (a note) in pitch ; also absoL 1824. 

6. To deprive (paint) of its lustre 1823. 7, 

Aviation. To f. out (intr.), to bring an aeroplane 
into a position parallel with the ground ; also, 
of the aeroplane, to assume such a position 1913. 

Phr. To f. in a sail (Naut.): to extend it more 
nearly fore*and*aft of the vessel. 

Hence Fla*tteaer, one who flattens 1 something 
used for flattening. 

Fla ttening, vbl sb. 1726. [f. prec.] The 
action or process of making, or of becoming, 
flat. In Glass-making , the process of laying 
out (sheet-glass) flat 1879. b. Flattened condi- 
tion. 

attr,b. and Comb, (chiefly in Glass-making). 
arch, furnace, iron , kiln, oven, stone, tool. 

Flatter (flae-tai), sb. 1714. [f. Fiat v >.] 1. 
A workman who makes something flat. a. 
A tool used in making things flat, e.g. a very 
broad -faced hammer used by smiths 1874. 
Flatter (flaeUi), v . 1 [ME. flatter cti, in the 
earliest instance a various reading for flaheren . 


Cf. O'H.flaOra, MSw ,flakra,flikra to flatter, all 
prob. of onomatopoeic origin.] fx. intr . To show 
delight or fondness, e.g. as a dog does by wag- 
ging its tail -1607. a. trans. To try to please 
or win the favour of by obsequiousness ; to 
court, fawn upon ME. 8* To praise or com- 
pliment unduly or insincerely. Also absol. ME. 
4. To gratify the vanity or self-esteem of; to 
cause to feel honoured ME. 5. To play upon 
the vanity of ; to beguile with artful blandish- 
ments ; to coax, wheedle 1500. 0 . To beguile 
(sorrow, etc.); also with to. Now arch, i$8o. 
j* To inspire with hope, usually on insufficient 
grounds. Also, To foster (hopes). ME, b. To 
please with the idea that. Now chiefly refl. 
1592. 8. To gratify (the eye, ear, etc.) 1695, 

9. To represent too favourably; to exaggerate 
the good points of. Also absol. 1581. 

X. Lyk totlie scorpioun • . That fiaterest with thin heed 
whan thou wilt siynge Chauckr. a. To f. kings, or 
court the great Goldsm. 4. When 1 tell him, lie 
hatf*s Flatterers, He says, he does ; being then most 
flattered Shaks. 5. Priests and women must be 
flattered 1591. 6. F. my sorrows *ith report of it 

Shaks. 7. Hope, .doth f. thee in thought* unlikely 
Shaks. q Vet the Painter flatter'd her a little 
Shaks. Hence Fla'tterer, one who flatters; esp. 
one who employ s false praise to serve bis own purposes. 

+Fla*tter vfl ME. [Onomatopoeic. J intr. 
To float, flutter -1803. 

Fia-ttering, ppl. a. ME. [f. Flatter v.] 
That flatters, in senses of the vb. 

That f. tongue of yours wonne me A. Y.L.. rv. i. *88. 
A flatt’ring dreamc Shaks. Opinions, .f. to national 
vanity Hurke. A L painter Golosm. llcuce 
Fla’tteringly adv. 

Flattery (^flarteri). ME. [ad. F.flatterie, f. 
fiattcur, f. flatter to smooth down, to caress.] 
1. The action or practice of flattering : false or 
insincere praise ; adulation; blandishment, a. 
fig. Gratifying delusion 1600. 

1. F. is the destruction of all good fellowship Dis- 
kakli. a. My friend and I are one : Sweet f. Shaks. 

Flatting (flactiij), vbl. sb. 1611. [f. Flat 
v, 2 \ x. The action or process of making flat, 
spec, the process of rolling metal into plates; in J 
Glass-making ; the process of flattening a split I 
glass cylinder. fa. The process of ^coming 
flat -1675. 8. Gilding and House-faint mg. The 
action of Flat v. 7, Also concr. The overlaid 
coat. 1823. 

attrib. and Comb., as / furnace , hammer, hearth, 
stone , tool (chiefly in Glass-making 1 see i)t f coat, 
colour , white (sense 3) \ f.-mlll, a mill for flattening 
esp. one for rolling metal into sheets and forming the 
rihbon from which the planchets are cut in coining. 

Flatfish (floe tijf), a. 1611. [See -ish.] 
Somewhat flat. 

Flatulence (flse tijJlens). 1711. [a. F. ; see 
Flatulent and - ence.] 1. The condition of 
being charged with gas i8t 6. a. The state of 
having the alimentary canal charged with gas ; 
also, the tendency in foods to produce this state 
1858. 8- fig- Windiness, vanity; pomposity 

1 71 1. So Fla*tulency (in senses a, 3). 
Flatulent (flae-tiiSlcnt), a. 1599. [a. F., ad. 
mod, L .flatulentus, f. flatus a blowing; see 
-ulent.J 1 1. Of a windy nature. Of a tumour: 
Turgid with air. -1745. a. Generating or apt 
to generate gas in the alimentary canal 1599. 
3. Attended with or caused by the accumulation 
of gases in the alimentary canal. Of persons : 
Troubled with flatulence. 1655. 4. fig. Puffed 

up, windy ; empty, vain, pretentious 1658. 

a Peas and Beans are f. meat Blount. 3. A f. 
Asthma 1655. a F. with fumes of self-applause 
Young. Hence Fla*tnlent*ly adv., *neas* 
fFlatuosity (fhr tiiq/rgfti). 1597. [ad. F. 
flatuositi ; see Flatuous and -ity.] i. 
FlatulenCe 2. -1727. a. concr. A quantity 
of wind, air, or gas -1601. 
iFl&'tuous, a. 1580. [ad. F . flatueux, f. L. 
flatus a blowing ; see -o us.] 1. * Flatulent 
1. -1720. a. Caused by Inflation. Sir T. 
Browne Hence tFla*tuouaneaa. 

Flatus (f\i itfts). PL flatuses* 1669. fa. 
L., f. flare.] fl x. A blowing ; a breath, a puff 
of wind 160a. a. Path. Wind accumulated or 
developed in the stomach or bowels 1669, 3. 

A morbid inflation, lit. and fig. , 170a, 
Flat-ways, -wise wait). x6ox. [£ 

Flat a. -f - wavs, -wise.] With the flat skJc 
uppermost, foremost, or applied to another sur- 
face; not Edge-wavs. 


Flaught Sc. flaxt), sb. Chiefly Sc. 

[ME. flajt, prob. f. same root as Flake sb. 9 , 
q.v. ) 1. — Flake sb . 9 x, a. a* A sudden 

blast. Sc, x8o3 , 

1. When your eyes wax red aad dark, with flaugbts 
of fire between Swinbuenb. 

Flaunt (flflht), sb. Now rare. 1590. [L 
Flaunt v.\ i. T he action or habit of making 
a display 1625. fa. Showy dress, finery -1611. 
a. In these my borrowed Flaunts Whet. T. iv. iv. 23. 

Flaunt v. 1566. { ? onomatopoeic, 

after fly, flout, vaunt.] x, intr. Of plumes, etc. * 
To wave gaily 1576. a. Of persons : To move 
about or display oneself ostentatiously, impu- 
dently, or defiantly. Of things: To be extrava- 
gantly gaudy or conspicuous, 1566. a* trans. 
To parade, show off 1827. 

1. Orange and lemon trees f. over the wall* 1789. 
a One flaunts in rags, one flutters in baocade Pop* 
3. [The pirates] flaunted their sails in front of Ostia 
1 tself Froude. Hence Flau’nting ppl. a. waving 
Kuily or proudly; making an obtrusive display. 
Flairntingly adv. 

jjFlautino (flar/tihe). 7724. [It.; dim. of 

flauto flute.] Mus. a. A small flute, piccolo, 
or flageolet, b. A small accordion 1876. c. 
An organ flute-stop 185a. 

Flautist (flutist), i860, [ad. It. flautist a.] 
One who plays the flute ; a flutist. 

|| Flauto [flaw ’to). 1724. [It.; ■= ‘a flute'.] 
A flute ; also, a name for several organ-stops. 

F. piccolo, an octave flute. P. traverse , a traverse, 
or German flute. Dannrley. 

Flavaniline (flrivse nilain). 188a. [f. L. 

flavus yellow + Aniline.] Chem. A yellow 
colouring matter, CViH^NaClH, ob ained by 
lieating acetanilide with zinc chloride for several 
hours to 250-260“. 

Flavescent (tl^ive sent), o. 1853. [ad- L. 
flavcsccntcm, flavescere, 1 . flaws yellow,] Turn- 
ing a pale yellow ; yellowish. 

Flavin (fl/i*vin). Foimerly also flavine. 
1853. If. L. flavus + -IN. ] Chem. A yellow dye- 
stuff prepared from quet citron bark. 

Flavo- (fl^ivo), comb. f. L. flavus , uidicat- 
ing a yellow tint. 

Flavorous (fl^i-varos), a. Also flavour- 
ous. 1697. [f. ncxt + -ous.] 1. Full of flavour, 
‘fragrant, odorous’ (J.) a. fig . Having a fla- 
vour of (rare) 1885. 

Flavour, flavor (flFi-vw), sb. ME. [npp. 

an adoption of OF. flaur, flehtr , *fiaor, fraor 
smell ; referred (ult.) by some to L. fra gr a re, 
by others to L. flare. As to -our, -or. see Fa- 
vour. | 1. A smell, odour. In mod. use: A 

trace of a particular odour, a. The element in 
the taste of a substance which depends on the 
co-operation of the sense of smell ; a slight 
peculiarity of taste distinguishing a substance 
from others ; a trace of a particular kind of taste ; 
a savour 1697. 3. fig . a. An undefmable 

ch.uacbTKtie quality instinctively apprehended, 
b. Piquancy, zest. 1699. 

1. An earthy f. Dickens, a. The Flavor of Canary 
1 745. Oak . . smoke give* the peculiar f. to that bacon 
Mbs. Piozzi. 3 The f. ol Socratic irony Jowett. 
Hence Fla*vourleE8 a. 

Flavour (ftei-vai), v. ME. [f. prec. sbj 
fx. intr. To be odorous, savour, smell. ME. 
only. a. Togive flavoui , taste, or scent to ; to 
season 1545. 3- To try the flavour of. Lamb. 

Flavoured (flF'-vajd), ppl. a. 1740. [f. 
Flavour sb. and v.] a. Mixed with something 
to impart a flavour. b. Having (a specified] 
flavour 1764. 

a. Herbs, or flavour’d fruits Dodsley. b. Nicely- 
flavoured mincc-meat >867. 

Flavouring (11/ '-vjiiq), vbl. sb. 1845. [f. 
Flavour v.] i. The action of Flavour v. ; 
also attrib. a. concr, Something used to im- 
part flavour 1845. 

FlftVOu* (fl^'vas), a. 1666. [C. L. flavus.] 
Yellow. 

Flaw (tip), sbA ME. JPerh. a. ON.flaga, 
recorded in sense * slab of stone \ Cf. Flake 

sb.' 9 ] 

L fx. A flake (of snow) ; a flake or spark (of 
fire) -1597. a. A fragment. Obs. exc. Sc. S605. 
3. a. A turf, or collect, turf x8xx, tb. A slab of 
stone 157a 

1. • Hen. IV, nr. Iv. 35. a. But this heart ibal 
break into a hundred thousand flawes Lear n. iv. aflS. 
n. t. A crack, breach, fissure, rent, rift 


se (man), a (pass), au (lo»d), v (cut). f(Fr. chrf). 9 (ever). 9 i (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sft)* i (Psychs). 9 (whol). p (£^l). 
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Also fig. 1606. a. A defect, fault 1586. b. esp. 
An invalidating defect in a legal document or 
procedure, a title, etc. x6x6. 

l Or some frail China-jar receive a f. Pope. a. 
Thou hast a Crack, F., sou Place in thy Skull Butler. 
Health without af.C, BrontB. b. A f. in the in 
dictment 1863. 

Hence Flaw'leas tu FlawTess-ly adv., -ness. 
Flaw (flp), sb .* 1513. [? ; — OE. *Jlagu -* 
MDu. v-laghe , Sw. fiaga, of same meaning; 
? primary sense 'stroke* (Aryan root * plakr ; 
see Flat v.). J i. A sudden blast or gust, usu- 
ally of short duration. Also fig, b. A short 
spell of rough weather 1791. fa. fig* A sudden 
onset ; a burst of feeling or passion ; a sudden 
uproar or tumult -1676. 

x. It blew.. not only by squalls and flaws but a 
settled terrible tempest Dk Foe. a O, these flawes 
and starts., would well become A woman's story 
Mart. 111. iv. 63. 

Flaw (fl/T), ,>.1 1613. [f. FLAwrf.i^ 1. 
trans . To make a flaw in ; to crack. Also fig. 
a. tnfr. To become cracked. fAlso, to break 
off in flakes. 1648. 

x. The Brazen Cauldrons with the Frost are flaw'd 
Dsydrn. fig. France hath flaw'd the League Shako. 

# Flaw (flp), r/.a 1805. [f. Flaw sb'*] intr. 
To blow in gusts; trans . to ruffle as a flaw of 
wind does, rare . 

Flaw, obs. f. Flay. 

Flawn (flpn). arch. ME. [a. OF. flaon 
(Fr. flan) : — med. L. fladonem, a. OHG. flado 
flat cake : — W.Ger, *flapon-\ cf. Gr. n\aOavov, 
n\arvs.‘] A kind of custard or cheese-cake. 
Also, a pancake. 

Flawy (flp*i), a. 171a. [f. Flaw sb . l and a 
+ -v*.J x. Full of delects, a. Gusty 1828. 
Flax (flacks), sb. [Com. W.Ger. : OR.Jleax 
: — OTeut. +flahs<f* ; ? f. OT eut. root w fleh -, to 
plait : — OAryan +plek~, plok-\ cf. Ger. fiechten, 
L plectere, Gr. itKitcuv. Some make the root 
fiah - (: — OAryan +plak -) as in Flay t'.] x. 
The plant Ltnum usitatissimvm bearing blue 
flowers which are succeeded bv pods containing 
the seeds known as linseed. It is cultivated for 
its textile fibre and for its seed. a. The fibres 
of the plant whether dressed or undressed. 
Also transf. ME. t3. As a material of which 
a candle or lamp wick is made ; the wick itself 
-163a. 4. Cloth made of flax ; linen OE. 

x. V... is called of the Northern men lynt Turner. 
Mountain F., (x) Ltnum cal hard cum | (a) Kry- 
tkrma Centaurtum . New Zealand F* rhormiunt 
tena r (also called f.-lmsh % -lily, -plant), a native of 
New Zealand, the leave? of which yield a textile 
fibte. 3. The smoking f. shall he not quench It a. xlii. 3. 

at t rib, and Comb. x. General: as in f.-culture, 

■ fibre t -mill, sandal, - thremi , etc. a. Special : as 
f. -brake, a toothed instrument for bruising f.- 
stalksi -comb, a f. -hackle: -cotton, cottonized flax 5 
-hackle, an instrument for hariding or straighten- 
ing the fibres of the flax; -wench, -wife, -woman, 
a female f. worker. 

b. In plant-names, as f.-weed, L. inaria vulgaris , 
tend -flax: etc. 

Flaxen (itoe*kaen,fl arks'ii). 1520. [f.osprec.] 
A. adj x. Made of flax 1531. a. Of the 
colour of dressed flax 1533. 8- Of or pertaining 
to flax 1707. 

1. A f thread 1893 a. All F. was his Pole Haml. tv. 
v. 196 3 Ihe f trades of the United Kingdom 1875. 

tB. sb. Material made of flax; linen; a linen 
cloth -1696 

Fla-x-seed, fla xseed. 156a. 1. The seed 
of flax, linseed b. The plant Radiola Millc - 
gr,ina 1848. 

Flaxy (flae*ksi), a. 1634. [f. Flax r£. + -yL] 
Like flax ; made of flax. 

Flay (fl/i), v . Pa. t. and pplc. flayed. 
[Com Tent : OE flian \ — OTeut. * flakan , f. 
Aryan tvoi*plak-, whence Gr. trAJ^ctrstv to strike. 
Cf Flake sb a , Flaw sb 1 and *«] x. trans. 
To snip off the skin of ; to skin. b. To exco- 
riate ME a. fig. and transf 1584. a To 
strip or peel off (skin) ; also transf. ME. 

s. No doubt, they would have flea'd me alive Con- 
ors e. b. With a back flayed and an eye knocked 
out Macaulay, a. To f. the people with requisitions 
Froids To f. an author 1884. 3. It [the frost) 

flaw d the very skin of any face Evelyn. 

Hence Fiay'er, case who flaya or fleeces. Flay*- 
flint, a skin flint. 

Flea sb - [Com. Tent.: OF..JlMh,JUa\ 
repr OTeut. */tauk-, or more prob. +plau 
(cons. -stem) cogn. w. Flee v.] A small wing- 
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less insect (or genus of insects. Pule*, the com- 
mon flea being P, irritant), well known for its 
biting propensities and its agility in leaping ; 
it feeds on the blood of man and of other 
animals, b. «= flea-beetle (see Comb.) 180c. c. 
transf of small crustaceans which leap like a 
flea x888. 

A f. Hath smaller fleas that on him prey j And these 
have smaller still to bite 'em Swift. c. Sand-f., 
Watbr-f. (see those wds.). 

Phr, A f. in one's ear : r stinging or mortifying re- 
proof, rebuff, or repulses chiefly in phr. to go {send, 
etc.) away with af, in one's ear. 

Comb. : f.-beetle, a small leaping beetle of the 
genua Haltica, destructive to hops, grape-vines, tur- 
nips, etc. t -lotree, a leaping plant-louse of the genus 
Psyllidet t t-aeed, riant ago Psyllium \ -wood, bog 
myrtle, Myrica Gale. 

Flea (flx)r v. Also dial, fleck. 1610. [f. prec.] 
To rid of fleas. 

Flea '-bane. 1548. [See Bane.] A name of 
plants: esp. a. the genus Inula (or Puliearia); 
b. the genus Erigcron ; c. Plantago Psyllium 
(from the appearance of the seed). 

Flea*-bite. 1570. [f. Flea sb. + Bite 
1. The bite of a flea, or the red spot caused by 
it. a. fig. A trifling inconvenience or discom- 
fort 158a. 

Flea-bitten, a. 1570. [f. as prec. + Bitten 
pel. a. J x. Bitten by (or full of) fleas x6ax, a. 
Of the colour of a horse, etc. : Having bay or 
sorrel spots or streaks, upon a lighter ground, 
a. [Pointers] of a flea-bitten blue or grey E. Jesse. 

Fleak(e, obs. or dial. f. Flake. 

Fleam, obs. and dial var. of Phlegm. 
Fleam (fl/m), sb. 155a. [a. OF. jliemt (Ft. 
flam me), ftom late L. fiebotomum , ad. Gr, 
(f>\tHor 6 fsov ; see Phlebotomy.] x. A surgi- 
cal instrument for letting blood or for lancing 
the gums ; a lancet. Obs. or arch. exc. in U.S. 
a. A lancet for bleeding horses x6x6. 

Comb . f.-tooth, a fleam-shaped tooth of a saw. 

Fleamy, obs. and dial. var. of Phlegmy. 
Flear, obs. f. Fleer. 

Fleawort ( flfwn.it). [OE .jllawyrt, f. Flea 
sb. + Wort.) A name of plants ; esp. a. Inula 
Conyza , ana some species of Cineraria and 
Engcron, supposed to destroy fleas; b. Plan- 
tago Psyllsum, the seeds ol which resemble 
fleas. Cf. Fleabane. 

Flebotomy : see Phle-. 

Fleche (flfj). X710. [Fr. f primarily * arrow *.] 

, Fort if — Arrow 7. a. Arch. A slender 
spire 1848. 

Fleck (flek), sb\ 1598. [Cogn. w. ON. 
flekkr blow, spot OTeut. *JUhko-, -Mon-. 
Cf. L. plaga a blow.] 1. A blemish, freckle, 
spot. Also fig . a. A flake, speck 1750. 

*. fig. Flecks of sin Tennyson. a Flecks and 
sciap? of snow Emerson. 

Hr nee Fle'ckleaa a. without spot or blemish. 

Fleck, sb. a Now dial. 1575. — Flare sb . 2 
Fleck, (flek), wri ME. [f. Fleck rJ. 1 ] To 
spot, streak, or stripe; to dapple, variegate. 
Two Kids Both fleck'd with white Dryden. 

Fleck, v.2 Now dial. 1565. [? var. of Flag 
» l ] intr. To fly low; to flit, flutter about. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Flecker (fle-kaj), v. 1828. [f. Fleck u. + 
-E.R 5 .] To mark with flecks ; to scatter like 
flakes. 

I Fleet, v. rare. 1548. [ad. L. Jlcctere .] trans. 
To bend. lit. and fig. -1578. 

Flection, -al, -less; see Flex-. 

Fleeter, (fle ktoi, -w). 1666. [f. Flbct 0- 
+ -or.] =* Flexor 

Fled (fled), ppl. a. i6ai. [f. Flee ti.] In 
senses of the vd. 

Fledge, a. Now dial [OE. 

WGer. fiuggjo-, f. *fiug- root of *fieugan to Fly. ] 
Fit to fly; having the feathers developed, 
fledged ME. a. Furnished for flight. Const 1 
with. Also fig, 1631. 

a. All tha fond hopes, which forward Youth and 
Vanitie are f. with Mult. Hence Fle'dgeleaa a. 
Fledge (fled^), v. 1566. [£. prec.] I. intr. 
Of a young turd : To become fully plumed. 
Also fig. a. trans. To bring up (a young bird) 
until Its feathers are grown. Also fig. 1589. 
3. To furnish or adorn with or as with feathers 
or down x w. 4* To feather (an arrow) 1768. 

eke.. knew the bird was fledg'd Merck. V. 
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111. i. 32. 3. The lauenall whose Chin Is not yet 

fledg'da Pen. IV, 1. ii. st fig. LightUer move Tike 
minutes fledged with music Tennyson. 

Fledgeling, fledgling (fle-djliq). 1830. 
[f. Fledge a. +-LJNG.J x. A young bird just 
fledged. Also fig. 1840. a. attrib ., as /. poets. 
Fledgy (fledgi), a. [f. ns prec.] Covered 
with feathers. Keats. 

Flee (flj), v. Pa. t. and fiple. fled (fled). 
[Com. TeuL : OE. flion : — OTeut. *J>leuhan. 
Already in OE. confused with Fly.] 

I. intr. i. To run away from or as from 
danger; to take flight- a. To withdraw 
hastily, take oneself off. go away. Const, from, 
out of. OE. a- To make one’s escape ME. 

4. To disappear, vanish. Also with away. ME 

5. Occas. used for Fly (— L. volare) OE. 

x. The Rocue fled from me like Quick-siluer Shaka 
In vain for Life Ne to the Altar fled Prior, a Two 
years later he fled from society 1848. 4. As 1 ap- 

proached, the morning's golden mist.. fled Shelley. 
5. Loues golden arrow at him should haue fled 
Shaka 

U. trans . x. To run away from ; to avoid, 
shun OE. a. To contrive to avoid, escape from, 
evade. Now rare* ME. 

x. So fled his Enemies my Warlike Father Shaks, 
F. fornication x Cor. vL x8. 

Fleece (flis), sb. [Com. WGer. : OE. JUos i 
prob. conn. w. root of 'L.ptuma feather, Plume.) 
1. The woolly covering of a sheep or similar ani- 
mal. a. The quantity of wool shorn from 
a sheep at one time 1460. 3. Anything resem- 
bling a fleece 1513. 4. spec. The thin sheet of 

cotton or wool fibre that is taken from the break- 
ing-card 1853. 

1. Its [the Alpaca's] f. is superior to that of the sheep 
in length and softness Simmonda Order qf the 
Golden F. : an order of knighthood instituted at 
Bruges in 1430 by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy. 
a Witness* this snow-white f. vpon my head 1600- 
Soft as the fleeces of descending snows Pope. 

Comb, f.-wool, that shorn from the living animal 
Hence Fleeced ppl. a. furnished with a t 
Flee'celess <*. 

Fleece (fl/s), v. 1537. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To strip of the fleece ; to clip off the wool 
from. 1 st. ana fig. 1628. a. To pluck or shear 
(the wool) from a sheep. Hence fig . Now rare. 
1537. 3. To strip completely of money, pro- 

perty, etc. ; to exact money from ; to rob heart- 
lessly ; to victimize 1577. 4- To overspread as 

with a fleece or with fleeces 1730. 

x. A Clergy, that shall more desire to f., Then feed 
the flock Wiiher. 3, In Lad inns you are fleeced 
and starved GoLObif. 4. Stones .. fleeced with moss 
Wosdsw. 

Fleecy (flrsi), a. 1567. [f. Fleece sb. + 
-Y 1 .] x. Fleeced, wool-bearing ; having a fleece- 
like nap 1590. a. Consisting of or derived from 
fleeces ; resembling a fleece ; woolly 1567. 

x. F. star — Aries ; The fleecie Starr that bean 
Andromeda Milt. P. L. hi. 538. a F. wealth Milt^ 
skies, snows Dryden, waves Lonop. 

Fleer (flr*3j),xdri Nowr<*«. ME. [f. Flee 
v.l One who flees. 

Fleer (fl/*j), sb * 1604. [f. Fleer v .] x. 
A mocking look or speech. ta. * A deceitful 
grin of civility * (J.) -1737. 

x. Marke the Fleeres, the Gybes Oth. nr. I 83. a 
Such a sly. treacherous f. upon their face South. 

Fleer (fl;»j), v. ME. [? Scand. ; cf. Norw. 
dial, flira. Da. dial. Jlire to grin. Utter.] fi. 
tntr, , To make a wry face; to grin, grimace 
-179a a. To laugh coarsely 1553* +3. To 

smile obsequiously on , upon -1673. 4* To smile 
or grin contemptuously ; hence, to gibe, jeer, 
sneer ME. 5. trans. To laugh in derision at 
1633. 



, u — ^ , f.JUotan Fleet 

v •] i- A sea force, or naval armament; in 
mod. use, a number of ships under the orders 
of the admiral in chief, or of the flag-officer in 
command of a division. b. A number of 
ships or boats sailing in company 1607. c. 
transf of persons, birds, or other objects (now 
rare) ME. ; a number of vehicles or aircraft 
forming a definite group or unit 1889. a. 
Ftshenes. A row of herring nets fastened to- 
gether end to end 1879. 

« Mr/I teb * 8ogsed 
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FLEUR-DE-LIS 


Fleet (flit), sb* Nov loral. [OE. fliot, (. 
OTent. *JtetUan ; see Flkkt t/.i] A place 
where water flows ; a creek, inlet, run of water. 

The Fleet ; a run of water flowing into the Thame* 
between Ludgate Rtfl and Fleet Street, now a coveted 
sewer ; hence, the prison which stood near it. attrib. : 
F. book v, the records of Fleet marriages. F. mar - 
riage, one pet formed 1 landestinely by a Fleet parson 
in the Fleet; also Fleet-Street marriage, F\ parson, 
one of the disreputable clergymen who were to be 
found about the Fleet ready to perform clandestine 
marriages. F. register =* Fleet book . 

Fleet (flft), a . 1 1529- [cogn. w. ON. fiidtr 
swift ; f. root of Fleet v. l | 1. Swift in onward 
movement ; nimble. Said primarily of living 
beings, their movements, etc.; hence of things 
viewed as self- moving, thoughts, etc. Not in 
colloq. use. 9. Evanescent, shifting ; not last- 
ing. poet. 1813. 

I. Their conceit** haue winges, Fleeter then arrowes, 
bullets, wind L. L. L. v. ii. 261. Their horses .f. 
and strong Milt. Comb, f.-foot a. poet. f. of foot ; 
also fig. Hence Flee*tly adv. Flee'tneas, swift- 
ness, transi tori ness. 

Fleet (fl/"t) T a. 2 dial, and Agric. i6ai. [Peril, 
(ult.) f. root of Fleet v . 1 J Shallow. 

Fleet (flA), v. 1 [Com. Teut. : OK.fl/otan 
to float ; — OTcut. *fieutan, f. pre-Teut. root 
*plcud -, ploud-, plud-, an extended form of 
OAryan *pleu-, plu - (cf. Gr. v\luv, L. pluere , 
etc.).] 

L z. tntr . To float; +to sail. fa. To 
drift Also transf. -1744. t3. To swim -1600. 
t4. Of a person : To be afloat ; to travel by 
water; to sail -1735. fg. To fluctuate, waver 
-1638. 

1. Oil doth naturally f. above Frfnch. 

II. ti. To flow -1630. *f*a. To overflow, 

abound -1526. a- ta. To waste away \ to fall 
to pieces -1661. b. To fade or die out. Obs. 
or arch. 1576. 4. To glide away like a stream ; 

to slip away; hence, to flit, migrate, remove, 
vanish ME. b. trans. To pass, while away 
(time), rare. 1600. 5. mtr. To move swiftly, 

to flit, fly ME. 

s. Still gliding forth, altho’ it f. full slow 1630. 3. 

b. How all the other passions f. to ayre Shaks. 4. 
Our souls are fleeting hence Marlow*, b. Many yong 
Gentlemen . . f. the time carelessly Shaks. 

in. Naut. trans. To change the position of, 
shift (a block, rope, etc.). Also afnol. 1769. 
Fleet (flit), w.* ME. [prob. f. OE. fl/t cream, 
f. root of JUotan Fleet v* ; or ? a use of Fleet 
t;. 1 ] trans. To take off that which floats upon 
the surface of a liquid ; esp. to skim (milk, the 
cream from milk). Also transf. and fig. 
Flee*ten, a. 1618. [Altered f. Flotten.] 
1. (See Flotten.) a. Of the colour of skim- 
med milk 1618. 8- quasi-jJ. Skimmed milk. 

Webstf.r. 

Fleeting (flrtiij), vbl. sh. Now dial. ME. 

[ f. Fleet i /. 2 1 The action of skimming a liquid, 
esp. milk. b. coner. in pi. Skimmings, curds 
i6rr. Comb, f.-milk, skim-milk. 

Fleeting (firiiq'),///. a. OE. [f. Fleets. 1 ] 
That fleets; fshifting, unstable; changeable, 
inconstant -1650; passing swiftly by 1600; 
gliding sw.f.ly away 1697; transitory 1563. 

The f Moone No Planet is of mine Ant. Sr Cl. v. ii. 
940. The f. yeare Shaks. Pleasure, the most f.of all 
things Jowett. Hence Flee’ting-ly adv. , -ness. 

Flegm, Flegm-j see Phlegm, Phlegm-. 
•tFleme, v. \OK flicman,i. fl/am : — OTent. 
type *piauhmo- t f. piauh - ablaut-var. of filer/h- 
to Flee. ] 1. trans. To cause to flee ; hence, 

to banish, exile -1814. a* ittlr , To flee, run 
away. rare. ME. only. 

1. Lawe is nye flemede out of this contree Hocclkve. 
Hence ■fFle’mer, one who puts to flight. 

Fleming (fle*miq). ME. [a. MDu. Vldming , 
i. Flam- (whence Flanders) +-ing\J x. A na- 
tive or inhabitant of Flanders, ta. A Flemish 
vessel. Drake. 

Flemish (fle-mij), a. 1488. [ad. MDu. 
Vlaemisch ; see Fleming and -ish. J x. Of or 
belonging to Flanders or the Flemings, absol. 
The Flemish language 1727. a. Kesembling 
a Fleming 1598. 

■, This 1 . drunkard Merry IV. jj. i. 23. 

Comb. I F. account, one showing a deficit; F. 
bond (see Pond x^.i); F. brick, a hard yellowish 
brick, used for paving; F. eye (Naut.), ‘a kind of 
eye-splicein which the ends are scraped down, tapered, 
passed oppositely, marled, and served over with spun 
yarn ' (Smyth) t F. horse (A T aut.\ a foot-rope at the 


yard-arms of topsail yards; F. point, 'a Guipure 
1 -acc, also known as Point de Jtrabant^ (Caulfield); 
F. stitch, ‘one of the Fillings in Honiton Lace’ {/bid.). 

Flench, flinch, flense (flenj, flinf, fleus), 
v. 1814. [a. Du. flense of same meaning.] x. 
trans. To cut up and slice the fat from (a whale 
or seal), 9. To flay or skin (a seal) 1874. 
Flesh (flej“), sb. [Com. W(Jer. and Scand. : 
OE. Jlxsc, corresp. to OS. filsk, OHG. fieisc 
(Ger .Jleisch), of the same meaning, SW, flask, 
D&.fiesk bacon.] 

L x. The soft substance* esp. the muscular 
parts, of an animal body ; that which covers 
the framework of bones. 9 . transf. The 
soft pulpy substance of fruit, or a plant » that 
part which encloses the core or kernel, esp. 
when eatable. So Gr. oapf, L. earo, F. chair. 
1573. 3 * Put for: Quantity or excess of 

flesh ; hence, embonpoint 1548. 4. Animal 

food ; in recent use, butcher's meat, to the 
exclusion of poultry, etc., as well as of fish 
(see Fish j^. 1 ). Somewhat arch. OE. 5. The 
visible surface of the body 1606. 

x. Phr. Raw f. s that exposed by removal of the 
skin. F. and /ell\ the whole substance of the body; 
hence, as quasi -advb. phr. : entirely. Proud /. : the 
overgrowth of the granulations which spring up on a 
wound ; also fig. To go after or follow strange f . : 
a biblical expression referring to unnatural crime. 
3. A hcautefull Prince, begiuninge a littel to growe 
in f. Hall. 4. No nianer of person shall ente any 
Fleshe on the same (Fishej daye 156a. 5. Although 

my f. be tawny 1657. 

n. Fig., etc. uses (chiefly Biblical), x. That 
which lias corporeal life OE. 9. The physical 
frame of man ; the body OE b. The body (of 
Christ), as spiritually eaten by believers ; also, 
the bread in the sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per OE. s* Human nature with its corporeal 
necessities and limitations OE. 4. The sensual 
appetites and inclinations, in tlieol. language, 
the depraved nature of man in its conflict with 
the promptings of the Spirit. ME 
x. What f., what person could he snued Prynne. 
Phr. Allf. {omnis caro, Vulg. = Hebraistic Gr. iratra 
<rap£): all animals; in narrower sense, all mankind, 
a. In my fleysch y schal sc god M E. Phr. In {the) 
f . : in a bodily form ; also, in life, living. After the 
f 1 in bodily likeness. 3. The thousand Naturall 
‘•hockes That F. is heyre loo IlaniL. 111. i. 63. 4. 1 

know what F. will object F ullrjl Sins of the f.\ 

esp. those of unchastity. 

Phr. One's {own )/. : one's near kindred or descen- 
dants. Now rare exc. in Flfsh and blood. One /. : 
said (after Gen. ii. 24) of husband and wife to express 
the closeness of the marriage tie. 

attrib . and Comb. 1. General ? as /-diet, t -market, 
-tint ; - eater , former ; -gorged ; -t>mk, - red ; etc. 
a. Special: f.-bird, a carnivorous bird ; -brush, a 
bru>n used for rubbing the body, in order to exute 
the circulation; -flea, the chigoe, Sarcopsylla pene- 
trans ; -glove, a glove used to stimulate the circula- 
tion by rubb ng thef. ; -hook, a hook for removing 
meat from the pot; -juice, 'the reddish acid liquid 
which is contained in dead nuscle’ {Syd. Roc. Lex .) ; 
-knife = fleshing -knife ; -meat, flesh as an article 
of f.jod ; -quake (after Earthquake], a trembling 
of the body; f. side, the side of a skin that was 
nearest the f., opp. to grain side ; -taster, an officer 
who tests the wnolesomeness of meat 1 -traffic, ‘the 
slave trade * (Smyth) ; -worm, a w orm i hat feeds on 
f. ; also the Trichina spiralis ; -wound, a wound 
that does not extend beyond the f. 

Flesh (flej), v. 1530. jf. prec. sb.] Z. trans. 
Tc> give a taste of the flesh of the game killed 
lo (a hawk or hound), in order to incite it to 
the chase. Hence, to render (an animal) eager 
for prey by the taste of blood. 9. transf. and 
fig. To initiate in or inure to bloodshed or war- 
fare ; to render inveterate, harden 1530; to in- 
cite, animate (? Obs.) 1573. 8- To plunge (a 

weapon) in the flesh, esp, for the first time. 
Also transf and fig. 1592. 4. To clothe with 

flesh (chiefly fig.) 1661 ; fto fatten -1682 5. 

Lcalher-manv f. To remove the adhering flesh 
from (a skin or hide) 1777. 

x. An old bitten cur. .fleshed to the game T. Adams. 
2. Flesht and blooded in the slaughter of many 
thousands of the English nation 1646. Fleshing men 
in kudness and wickedness H. Moke. 3. Impatient 
strait to f. his virgin-sword Pope. 

Flesh and blood. OE. [See prec. and 
Blood.] x. The body. b. Mankind, an in- 
dividual man or men OE. c. Humanity 1450. 
9. (One’s) near kindred ME. 8 * The plant 
Potent ilia Torment ilia 1853. 

1. In flesh and blood \ in a bodily form. To take 
flesh and blood : to become incarnate, b. To be flesh 
°nd blood •. to have human feelings and weaknesses, 
c. Things which flesh and blood cannot bear Dickens. 


Fle*8h-colour. x 6 xx. [£ Flesh sb. + Col- 
our.] The colour of the flesh (of a ‘white* 
human being) as seen through the skin; *a 
light pink with a little yellow ’ (O’Neill). Hence 
Fle*mh-coloured a. 

Fleshed (flefi), ppl. a. ME. [f. Flesh sb. 
and v.J x. Clothed or furnished with flesh, 
9. [Ct F. achami . ) Inured to bloodshed ; 
initiated ; animated by hatred 1591. 

a. Flesht Villaines, bloody Dogges Rich. Ill \ iv. iii.fi. 

Flesber (fle*Jaj). Chiefly Sc. ME. [i. Flesh 
j£. +-ER.J x. A butcher. 9. U.S. A fleshing- 
knife 1885. 

Fle*sh-fly. ME. [f. Flesh sb. + Fly. J 1. 
A fly which deposits its eggs (or larvee) in dead 
flesh; a blow-fly. a .fig. of persons 1532. 

a. These flesh-flies of the land, Who fasten without 
mercy on the fair Cowpkr. 

Fle*shhood. arch. ME. [f. Flesh sb. + 
-hood. J The condition of being in the flesh ; 
incarnation. 

God .. who hast thyself Endured this f. Mrs. 

Fleshiness (fle-Jinos). ME. [f. Fleshy a. + 
-ness.] T he state of being fleshy ; fullness of 
flesh ; coner . a fleshy growth. 

Fleshing (fle-fiij), vbl. sb. 1576. [f. Flesh 
v and j£.J 1. The action of Flesh v. (sense 
1). a. / rathe*- matiu f. The action of scraping 
off the adhering flesh from a skin ; also pi. that 
which is scraped off 1777. 3. pi. Flesh-coloured 
lights, as uorn upon the stage 1838. 

Comb. f.-knife, a large two-handled implement with 
a blunt edge, used in fleshing skins. 

Fleshless (flc*Jles), a. 1586. [-LE.si\] With- 
out flesh ; lean. 

Fleshliness (flc-Jlincs). [OE. Jlxsclicncss ; 
see Fleshly and - ness. J 1. +a. In OE.: In- 
carnate condition. b. Carnality ME. t 9 - 
Fleshiness -1611. 

+Fle*shling. rare. 1548. [see -ling.] A 

fleshly-minded person. 

Fleshly (fle-Jli). [OE. jUesclic , f. flee sc. 
Flesh + -lie, -ly *.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the flesh, i. e. 
the body; -= Carnal. 9. Fleshy i, 2. 
ME. t3. Of a hound: Fond of flesh, rare. 1576. 

x. The flcsi hcly arm Wyclif. F. famey 1550, 
lethargic 1602, reasonings Cromwell. a. To fatt 
and fleshly* 1562. 'ine f. heart of man Marlowe. 
F. integuments Kane. 

tB. adv. 1. Corporeally ; materially as opp. 
to spiritually -1635. 9. Carnally, sensually 

-16x2. 

Fleshment(fle fment). [see -ment.] The 
action of ‘ fleshing ; hence, the excitement re- 
sulting from a first success. Lear , II. ii. X30. 

fFle*shmonger. OE. [see Monger.] i. 
A butcher -1597. 9 . A fornicator, a pander 

-1624. 

Fle*sh-pot. 1535. A pot in which flesh is 
boiled Wrurr pi Luxuries or advanLages re- 
garded with regret or envy. 

Whan we sat by >• flesh potto, and had bred 
ynough to eate Covekdale Ex. xvi. 3. 

Fleshy (fleTi),«. ME. [f. Flesh sb. + -y 1 .] 
1. Well furnished with flesh ; fat, plump. 9. 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of flesh ; with- 
out bone ME. b. Of a plant, leaf, fruit, etc. : 
Pulpy, not fibrous 1577. t3. * Carnal i, 3. 

-1668. 4. Kesembling flesh J555. 

1. A fine, comfortable dame W. Irving, a. F. 
morsel* Dryuen. Ihe l tabernacle Hawthorne. 
b. The whole body of the Figge is fleshie 1577. 3. 

F. desires 2668. 4. A fleshie taste 1665. 

Fletch (flitf), v. 1635. I? corrupt f. 
Fledge r.j trans. To fit (an arrow) with a 
feather. Also fig. 

He .. fletihcs them (his curses] with a prophane 
classical parody Warburton. 

Fletcher (fle-tjaj). ME. [ad. QY .flecker, 
flechier, 1 filch c\ see Fi.icHK.] 1. One who 
makes or deals in (bows and) arrows. Obs. 
exc. Hist, or arch. t9. A bowman More. 

|| Fleur (flor). 1841. [F.] An ornamental 

flower. Hence Fleured ppl. a. adorned with 
a f. or fleurs. 

Fleur-de-lis (flor d* If, 1 /V), flower-de- 
luce (flau» J dr lij-s). PI. fleurs-de-lis, -luce, 
flower de luces. [ The F. form ( - * lily-flower ') 
is scarcely found in Eng. before the 19th c. 
The form flower-de-luce now survives only as 
a poetical archaism and in U.S . It is prob. of 
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fanciful origin.] x. The flower of a plant of 
the genus iris (esp. /. pseudacorus ) ; also, the 
plant. 9. The heraldic lily ; a device supposed 
by some to have represented an iris, by others 
the top of a sceptre, or that of a battle-axe, or 
other weapon ME. b. The royal arms of 
France ; hence the French royal family, the 
French flag (before 1789), the Fiench nation or 
government M E. 3. The representation of a 
heraldic fleur de-lis on any art'tfe. Also (Fr. 
Hist.) a brand -mark on a criminal 1475. 
Fleuret 1 (fluent), Hfleurette (flore’t). 
1811. [ad. F. flcurette. dim. of fleur.] An orna- 
ment like a small flower. 

Fleuret 2 . 1648. [a. Y. fleuret lx.floretto , 
dim. of fl ore flower; so called from the button 
(cf. Button 2) at the point.] Fencing. A 
fencing-foil. 

||Fleuron (fldron). ME. [a. F. f f .fleurf] x. 
A flower-shaped ornament, used esp. in archi- 
tecture or printing, on coins, etc. 2. Puffs of 
pastry-work for garnishing 1724. Iiencc Fleu- 
ron6e a. — BotonA. 

Fleury (flu^ri), flory (flO^ri), a. ME. 
[ad. F. fleuri , - 4 c. OF. flori, f. fleur,'] Her. 
Decorated w ith fleurs-de-lis ; esp. of a cross : 
Having its arms tipped with fleurs-de-lis. 

Flew (H«). 1575. [?] Vsu.pl. The large 
chaps of a deep-mouthed hound (e. g. the blood- 
hound). Henre Flewed ppl. a , having flew f s 
(of a stated kind). 

Flew, pa. t. of Fly v. 

Flex (neks), sb. 1907 [abbrev. of Flex- 
ible.] Flexible insulated wire. 

Flex (fleks , v. 1521. [1. V. flex-, ppl. stem 
of fled ere. ^ trans. To bend. Now rr»n/yfr. 

A single muscle, .flexes the thigh 1845. Hence 
Flexed (flekst) ppl. a. bent t now only Her. and in 
scientific use. 

Flex(e, obs. form of F lax. 
*t*Flexa*nimous f a. i6ai. [ f. h.flexanimus , 
f. flex- (see Flex v.) + animus + -ous. ] Having 
power to t**nd or influence the mind -167a. 
Flexibility (fleksibi' lit 1). 1616. [a. Y, flexi- 
bility . ad.L. flexibilitatem ; see Flexible and 
-ITY. J 1. The quality of being flexible ; pliancy 
1616 ; adaptability ; freedom from stiffness or 
rigidity 1783. 2. Of the voice or fingers: 

Capacity for rapid and varied execution or de- 
livery. Also pi. 1795 

s. The f. and instability of that gentleman's nature 
Clarendon. F. of limb 1859, of intelligence 1865. 
a. F. of throat 1:795. 

Flexible (fleksib’l), a. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 

flexibilis , f. flex- ppl. stem of flectere to bend. ] 
i. Capable of being bent, admitting of change 
in figure without breaking ; yielding to pressure, 
pliable, pliant 1548. a. Willing or disposed to 
yield to influence o» persuasion ; easily led, 
tractable ME. 3. Capable of modification or 
adaptation; pliant, supple 1643 
l. When the splitting winue Makes f. the knees 
of knotted Oakes Shaks. a. Our judge, therefore, 
must not be partial, f., nor ignorant 1533. The tender 
and f. age of her son 164a 3 A moie L rule ofj judge- 

nient Mvt as F, politics S\ t>. Smith. Hence Fle'Xi- 
bleneas, flexibility. Fle’xibly adv. 

Flexile (fleksil), a. Now rare , 1633. [ad. 
V.flex Hem.] 1 . Easily bending or bent, pliant, 
supple, flexible. Ot the features : Mobile. 2. 
t ran if and fig. a. \ielding, tractable 1651. b. 
Versatile 1744. 

Flexion, flection (flekfan). 1603. [ad. L. 
flectionem. Orig. spelt flexion in Eng. ; flection 
(first in 18th c ) follows direction, etc.] 1. The 
action of bending, curvature; bent condition; 
an instance of this 1656 b. esp . The bending 
of a limb or joint by the action of the flexor 
muscles Cf. Extension, 1615. 9. tAlteration, 
change, modification -1655; inflexion 175 ®* 

3. concr . A bend, curve. Also, a joint. 1670 

4. Gram. Modification of the lorm ol a word ; 
— Inflexion 4. 1605. 

a Flections and intonations of the voice Grotk. 
4. 1 he f. or conjugation of the verb Die Foe. 

Hence Fle'xional, fleet- a. of, pertaining to, or or 
the nature off, esp. in Grammar. Also, oftt lan- 

I ruage : Possessed of, or based upon flexions. FlC’X- 
onleas, fleet- a. devoid of f. or flexions 1 only in 
giammatical sense 

tFle-xive, a. 1699. [f. L .flex-, fleeter* + 

-ivr,] Tending to bend, flexible -1791. 
Flexor (fle-ksoj). 1615. [a. mod. L. flexor.) 


A muscle whose function it is to produce flexion 
in any part of the body; as, the flexors of the 
abdomen. Opp. to extensor . 

Flexuoee (fieksiw^u's), a. 1797. [ad. L. 
flexuosus , f.flexus sb. a bending.] Bot. Wind- 
ing in and out, undulating, crooked. Hence 
Flexuo'aity, f. quality ; a winding. 

Flexuoso-, comb. f. form ot Flexuose or 
Flexuous, indicating a flexuous form or ar- 
rangement. 

Flexuous (fle*ksif/,os), a. 1605. [ad. L. 
flexuosus. ] i. Full of bends or curves ; wind- 
ing, sinuous. Now chiefly of animal and vege- 
table structures. 9. Moving in bends or waves. 
rare . 1626. 

a. The F. Burning of Flames Bacon. 

Flexure (fle*ksiuj). 1592. [ad. L. flexttra ; 
see -URK.] z. The action of flexing or bending ; 
curvature ; an instance of this. 2. Flexed or 
bent condition; bent figure or posture ; bend- 
ing, or winding form 1628. 3. Flexibility 1651. 

4. concr. Anything of bent shape; a bend, 
curve, turn, winding 1607. 5. Math. The bend- 
ing or curving of a line, surface, or solid 1672. 
6. Geo l, A bending of strata under pressure 

t. There's those are made For f., let them atoope 
1593. a. The details, .of giving f. to the rivers, lei 
1826. 4. Now the last f. of our way we reach'd Cai 

5. F. of a curve: its bending towards or from a 
straight line. Hence Fle'xural a. of or relating tof. 

Flibbertigibbet (fli-boitiid^i bet). 1549. 
[orig. flibbergib\ prob. echoic of unmeaning 
chatter.] 1. A gossip; a flighty woman. 9. 
The name of a fiend ( Lear III. iv. 120) ; applied 
in Scott’s Kenilworth to a mischievous and 
flighty urchin 1603. 

Fllbustier, var. of Filibuster sb. 
IlFlicflac. [Fr. ; echoic of a succession of 
sharp sounds.] A kind of step in dancing. 
Thackeray. 

Flick (flik), sb.l ME. [Echoic; cf. prec.] 
1. A light blow, e.g. one given with a whip; 
also, a jerk. 2. The sound of this; hence, 
any slight, sharp sound 1844. 3. concr. Some- 

thing thrown off" with a jerk ; a dash, splash 
1848. 4. pi. The cinema (slang) 1926. 

Flick, sbfl dial. - Fleck sb . 2 

Flick, (flik), i/. 1 Cant. 1677. [? dial. var. 

of Flitch v.] To cut. 

Flick (flik), v . 2 1816. [f. Flick jPJ] i. 
trans. To strike lightly with something flexible, 
as a whip 1838. a. To remove with a smart 
stroke of something flexible 1847. b. To jerk 
(ofl, etc.) 18x6. 3. intr. To move with quick 

vibrations; to flutter 1853. 4. To move 

or shake with a flick 1844. 

t. Flicking each other with our towels 1875. a. b. 
Spots of ink flicked at random out of a pen T. L. 
Peacock. 4. 1 was afraid of flicking my line into 
my host's eye 1877. 

Flicker (flrkaj), sb. 1 1849. [f. Fucker p.] 
1. A flickering movement 1857. 2. A waver- 

ing unsteady light or flame. Also fig. 

a. The last cold f. of twilight 1862. fig. This little 
f of enthusiasm Kane. 

Flicker (flrkaj), sb 2 U.S. 1849. [Echoic 
of the bitd’s note.] A name of various species 
of woodpecker; esp. the yellow-shafted wood- j 
pecker (Colaptes auratus). j 

'1 he flicker's cackle is heard in the clearing Thoreau. 

Flicker (flrkar), v. [OE. flieorian , an ono- 
matopoeic formation expressing quick move- 
ment. J z. intr. Of a bird : To flutter or hover ; 
areas. , to flap the wings. +2. To caress; 
hence, to dally, hanker, look longingly (after) 
-1806. 3. To wave to and fro; to flutter ; to 

quiver, vibrate, undulate *450. 4. To flash , 

up and die away by turns. Of a flame; To | 
bum fitfully. (The prevailing sense.) Also , 
trans f and fig. 1605. I 

x. Above hir heed her dowves flikeringe Chaucer. 
3. The high ma.sts flicker d as they lay afloat Tfnny. 
son. 4. Sheet lightning, flickering harmlessly in the 
distance Froudb. The fire .. flickers low 1871. 
Hence FlPckeringly adv. 
f Fli -ckermouse. 1630. [var. of Flittbr- 
mouse.] A bat -1708. 

Flidge, obs. f. Fledge. 

Flier, alternative f. Flyer. 

Flight (ffoit), td.l [OY.. flyht OTent. 

*fluhfi-, t. m flug- root o\* fleu gun to Fly.] i. 


The action or manner of flying or moving 
through the air with or as with wings, b. 
Falconry. Pursuit of game, etc. by a hawk ; 
also, the quarry flown at 1530. 9 . Swift move- 

ment, e. g. of a projectile ML. 3. fig. A mount- 
ing or soaring; an excursion or sally (of the 
imagination, wit, ambition, caprice, etc.) 1668. 

4. The flight feathers 1735. 6- The distance 

which a bird can or does fly ; also fig. and 
transf 1600. 6. The series of stairs between 

any two landings; also transf of terraces, 
locks, etc. 1703. 7. A number of beings or 

things flying in or passing through the air to- 
gether ME, 8. The young birds that take 
wing at one time 1577. 9. A flight-arrow (see 
Comb.) 1464; also « Flight-shooting 1557. 
10. The husk or glume of oats 1831. 1 1 . Naut. 

= Fly-boat. 1709. 19. Angling. The set of 

fish-hooks in a spinning-trace 1865. 

1. C. A Royal Air Force unit consisting of about five 
or six machines 1014. a. The f. of a Javelin Pops, of 
years Young, of ships Shelley, of clouds Ruskin. 3. 
Old Pindar's flights Drnham. Speculative flights Law. 

5. Within an eagle's f. S. Rogers. Phr. F. of a shot : 
‘the trajectory formed between the muzzle of a gun 
and the first graze ’ (Smyth). 7. A f. of flies 1556, 
of angels Hawthoknr, of arrows Tennyson. Phr. 
In the first f. (colloq ): in the van. 8. The March f. 
of pigeons {mod.). 9. Much Ado 1. i. 40. 

Lomb.\ In titles of officers of various ranks in the 
Royal Air Force, as F. Commander , F. Lieutenant j 
f.-arrow, a light and well-feathered ariow for long, 
distance shooting ; -feather, one of the wing.feathers 
on which power of f. depends. 

Flight (fljit), s/>A [OE. *fyht OTent. 
f. root Jtleuh- to Fijee.] The action 
of fleeing or running awny from or as from 
danger, etc. ; hasty departure ME. 

Pray ye that your f. be not in the winter Matt. xxiv. 

ao. To seek safety in f. 1760. Phr. To put tof. 

fFlight, a. 1581. [f. Flight jA*] Swift, 

fleet -1642. 

Flight (floit), v. 1571. [f. Flight sb .1 
and 2 . J i. trans. To put to flight ; hence, to 
frighten. 2. +To migrate ; — Flit -X752 ; also, 
to fly in flights 1879. 8* To feather (an arrow) 

x86o. 

Flighted (flai led),///, o. 1634. [f. Flight 
sb . 1 J 1. Having a certain flight. Only in 
drcnvsy-f Milt. o. Feathered 1735. 

Flighter (flai-toi). 1825. [? f. Flight + 
-EH 1 . ?Orig. — * wing'.] Brewing. * A hori- 
zontal vane revolving over the surface of wort in 
a cooler, to ptoduce a circular current in the 
liquor ' (Knight). 

Fli'ght^shooting, vbl. sb. 1801. [f. Flight 
sb . 1 + ShoOTI ng vbl. sb. ) 1 . A rchery. Distance- 
shooting with flight-arrows. n. Shooting wild- 
fowl as they fly over 1840. 

Fli ght-shot. 1455. [f. Flight sbA + Shot 
j£.] 1. The distance to which a flight-arrow is 

shot, a bow-shot. 9. A shot taken at wildfowl 
in flight 1887. 

t. Some two flight-shoot to th' Alehouse J. Taylor. 

Flighty (flsi-ti), a. 1552. [f. Flight sb .1 
+ -Y l . ] z. Swift, fleet, rare. 9. Given tofiights 
of imagination, humour, caprice, etc.; guided 
by whim or fancy ; fickle, frivolous. Of a hoise: 
Skittish. 1768. 3. Light-headed. Also absol . 

x8o2 . 

z. The f. purpose neuer is ore- took e Vnlesse the 
deed go with it Macb. iv. i. 145. a. A f. gossiping 
damsel 1878. lienee Fli'ghtily mfo. Flpgntiness. 
Flim-flam (fli-mfisem). 1538. [Echoic; ex- 
pressive of contempt. Cf. whimwham t etc. ) 

A. sb. i. A piece of nonsense 1546. 9. A 

paltry trick or pietence 1538. 3. collect . Non- 
sense ; humbug, deception X570 

3. 1 tell thee 'tisall flim-flam Fielding. 

B. adj. Frivolous, nonsensical ; also decep- 
tive, sham 1577. 

Flimsy (fli-mzi). 1709. [? onomatopoeic ; 
suggested by film .] 

A. adj\ x. Witnout strength or solidity; 

easily destroyed; slight, unsubstantial +Of 
persons, etc. ; Frail, delicate -1753 9. Without 

solid value, slight, trivial; frivolous, tiifling, 
superficial 1827. 

z. As fine As bloated spiders draw the f. line Cow- 
men. 1 have a very f. constitution H. Walfole. % 
A f hypothesis learnt from Bolingbroke L Stephen. 

B. sb. 1, slang. A bank-note 1894. 9. Thin 
or transfer paper; hence, reporters' copy 1859. 
Hence Flpmaily adv . Fliinslneas. 


8 (Ger. KId), 3 (Fr. peu). u (Gen. Mailer), u (Fr. dime), p (cml). c (c») (thne). / (/») (Min). { (Fr. foire). 5 (far, fern, Mirth). 



FLINCH 

Flinch (flinj), v. Also *f flench, 1563, 
a nasalized form of ob a.fleccke to bend, fiinci 
Cf. OF. flench ir, flaituhir. Tars, of flcchir. ] x. 
inir. To give way ^ draw back, yield ground. 
In later use : Ter shrink from, something as 
dangerous, painful, or difficult 1570. to. To 
slink, sneak off -162a. 3. To shrink under 

pain ; to wince 1677; to Blench 1883. f 
quasi -tram* To withdraw from, lose (one s 
ground) 1674. 

1. The peasants withstood without flinching several 
attacks in front Alison. a. A child.. may. .be ac- 
custom'd to hear very, .rough usage without flinching 
Locks. Hence Flinch sb. the action of flinching. 
Fli*ncher, one who flinches or shrinks from (an 
undertaking, etc.) | one who passes the bottle. 
FH’nchingly adv. 

Flinder-mottse (fli'ndaiimnus). Now dial. 
1481, [f. ME. vlindrt ( = mod. Du. vlinder , 

butterfly) + Mouse.] A bat. Cf. Flitter- 
mouse. 

Flinders (fli-ndaiz), sb. pi. rarely sing. 
145a [cf. Norw. flindra chip, splinter, Du. 
flynter fragment,] Fragments, pieces, splinters. 
Chiefly in phrases, as to break or fly in(to flin- 
ders. 

FHng (fliq\ sb. 1550. [f. next vb.] I. An 
act of flinging ; a cast, throw 1589. a. fig. A 
passing attempt at or attack upon something ; 
also, a gibe, scoff 1550. 3. A hasty, reckless, 

or wanton movement; a rush. lit. and fig. 
Now rare. 1 556. 4. A flinging about of the body 
or limbs ; esp. in the dance called the Highland f. 
1806. b. A plunge ; of ahorse ; A kicking out 
1568. 5. A fit or spell of unrestrained indul- 

gence of one’s impulses 1827. ffl. * A thing of 
nought.' Fuller. 

s. A £ at the ./Egyptian crowno Green f, at the 
clergy 1760. 4. Highlanders . .dancing the f. to the 

music of the bagpipe 1806. 5 1 should like to have 

mvf. out before I marry Thackkray. 

Fling (fliq), v. Ha. t. and pple . flung 
(fb>g). ME. [app. related toON.ficngfa, MDa. 
flxnge to flog (mod. led. flengja, £>a. flenge, 
also intr. to move impetuously). ) 

I. intr . 1. To move with haste or violence 

from or towards an object ; to dash, rush. a. 
Of a horse, etc.: To kick and plunge violently, 
to be unruly or restive ME. b. Similarly of 
persons. Also, to f. out : to break out into in- 
vective or complaint. 1531 3. £*• To caper, 

dance 1528. 

x. He flung from me like a whirlwind Galt. As 
sword that, after battle, flings to sheath Mrs Brown- 
ing. a. A Colt, giue him the bridle, he fltnges about 
Gossom. 

II. tram . 1. To throw, cast, toss, hurl ; esp. 

to throw with violence or hostile intent ME. 
Also absol . a. refi . » sense I. x. Also fig. 
1700. 3. To extend [one's arms) with a sud- 

den movement ; transf. of a plant, etc. Also, 
to kick up (one's heels), etc. 1657. 4. To cast 

scornfully (one's eyes, etc.) in a certain direc- 
tion 1654. 5. To emit, send forth, give out, 

diffuse 1632. 6. To throw down ; spec, in 

wrestling. Of a horse : To throw off (his rider). 
Also fig. To give a fall to. 1790. 

y. Who loues the Kingp . F. vp his cap Shake. F. 

dirt enough and some will stick 1706. 3. The young 

colt, .flung up her heels Tennyson. 5. West winds 

. AUrnt the cedam allies f. Nurd and casia’s balmy 
smells Milt. Comas 989. & His horse started, flung 

him, and fell upon him H. Walpole. 

Phrases. To f. aside, to disregard, reject. To f. 
away, to discard, dismiss | to throw away, squander. 
To/, down, to throw on the ground, overthrow, de- 
molish. 7 W 1 off, to abandon, disown ; to throw off 
the scent. Tofivf, to throw up (an earthwork) j to 
pive up, abandon j also {dial.) to rake up and utter as 
a n proach. To f. in one's teeth \ see Cast j>. To f 
°P rK \ 10 open suddenly and violently 1 similarly, to f. 
to, to shut suddenly or forcibly. 

Comb, f ‘dust, -stink, a street- walker, a harlot, 
tlcnce Fli'nger, one who flings; {inir.) a dancer; 
(of a horse) a kicker j {trans.) one who throws. 

Flint (flint), sb. [OK. flint — MDu. vlini. 
Da. flint , Sw. flintd ; ? cogn w. Gr. rrKivBos 
tile. | 1. A hard stone, most commonly of a 

steely grey colour, found in roundish nodules, 
usually covered with a white incrustation It 
is one of the purest native forms of silica. In 
early use, any hard stone. Also transf. OE. 
b. As a type of anything hard and unyielding 
ME. a. A piece of this stone, as giving off 
sparks when struck with iron or steel OE. 3. 
A nodule or pebble of flint ME. 
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s. Arrow-heads of f. Longs, b, Callum, f. to other 
considerations, was penetrable to superstition Scott. 
a. Sparks struck from a Flint and a Steel 1665. The 
F. of the Pistol failed 1679. 

Phr. To skin af . , a hyperbolical exemplification of 
avarice. 

Comb. : f.- flake, a flake or chip of f. used in pre- 
historic times as a cutting instrument; -gravel, 

S ravel containing flints; -ggtui, a gun with a flint-lock ; 

lead, an arrow-head made of f. ; t-beart a. *=next ; 
-hearted a., hard-hearted j -mill, (a) Pottery^ a 
null in which flints are ground to powder for mixing 
; with clay; (£) Mining , 'a mode formerly adopted for 
lighting mines, in which fliuts studded on the surface 
of a wheel were made to strike against a sttel and give 
a quick succession of sparks’ (Knight)! «rope, the 
stem of the sponge Hyabmema Sieboldii (Casa.); 
•skinning,./?^, parsimonious saving; -walL 4 a wall 
made of broken Aims set in mortar, and with quoins 
of masonry ' (Knight); -ware, U.S. name for Stone- 
ware, q.v. j -wood, a name in N.S. Wales for Euca* 
lyptus pilularis ; f-wort, a name for aconite, as 
growing on bare rocks {nttdis eantibus ), according to 
Pliny. 

Flint (flint), v. 1803. [f. prec.sb.] To pro- 
vide with a flint or flints; also, to pave with flints. 

Flint-glass. 1675. X. A pure lustrous glass, 
now made from a composition of lead oxide, 
sand, and alkali ; originally made with ground 
flint or pebble as the siliceous ingredient 1683. 
fa. An article made of this glass -1766. 3. 

attrib . 1683. 

x. A Pipe made of Chrystal, or Flint-Glass 1683. 

Fli-nt-lock. 1683. [See Lock.] a. A gun- 
lock in which a flint, screwed to the cock, is 
struck against the hammer and produces sparks 
which ignite the priming. Also attrib. b. A 
gun fitted with this lock. 

Fli-ntstone. ME. [f. Flint sb. + Stone.] 
* Flint sb. 

Flinty (fli nti), a. 154a. [f. Flint sb. + 
-\*.J 1. Of, consisting of, or derived from 

flint; containing flint-stones x 591. a. Resem- 
bling flint 1542. 3 .fig. Obdurate, harsh 1536. 

x. F. bulwarkes Shaks., gravel Bacon. 3. The f. 
heart . . of base self-interest Burke. Hence Fli'ntily 
aitv. Flintiness. FlPnty-he&rted a. having a 
hard heart or core. 

Flip (flip), sbfi 1 68a. [?f. Flip v. ) +1. 

The slimy scum rising to the surface of salt 
pans. a. A mixture of beer and spirit sweet 
ened with sugar and heated with a hot iron. 
(Cf. egg-flip.) 1695. 

Comb, f.-dog, an iron heated to warm f. 

Flip (flip), sb.* 1699. [f. Flip®.] i, A 

smart stroke or blow. Also fig. a. A sudden 
jerk or movement 1821 3. A trip by aircraft 

[col log. or slang) 19 14. 

Flip (flip), v. 1594. [Prob. echoic; cf. 
Fillip z/.] i. To put into motion with a flip; 
to toss (a coin) 161O. a. To move with a flip 
or jerk, trans. and intr. 171a. 3. trans. and 

intr. To strike smartly and lightly (at) 18 6x. 
x. Flipping the ash from his cigarette 1885. 

Flipe (flaip), v. Chiefly Sc. ME. [Cf. 
MDa .flippe to skin.] 1. trans . To peel, nay. 
Now dial. +9. To turn up or down, fold back ; 
also, to turn inside out -1788. 

Flip-flap (flrpflaep). 1529. [reduplication 
of Flap.] A. adv. With a repeated flapping 
movement *583* 

B. sb. fx. Something that 'goes flip-flap', 
e.g. a hanging piece of cloth, a fan -ion. a. 
slang, a. A kind of somersault ; also, a costers' 
dance 1676. b. Fireworks. A cracker 1885. c. 
In a place of amusement, a machine with pas- 
senger cars hung at ends of horizontal rota- 
ting arms 1908. 3. U. S. A ki nd of tea-cake 1876. 
3. Dough-nuts and flipflaps Bksant & Rice. 

C. aaj. That 'goes flip-flap* 1841. 
Flippancy (fli’p&nsi). 1746. [f. next; see 
-ancy. ] The quality of being Flippant. 
Flippant (flrpflnt), a. 1605. [app. f. Flip 
v. (sense a). Cf. ON. fleipr babble, fleipa to talk 
nonsense.] +1. Moving lightly or alertly; pliant, 
flexible, limber -1677. a. Of the tongue : 
Nimble, voluble. Hence of persons and of 
conversation : Fluent, voluble -1794. ta. 
Sportive, playful -1784. 4* Displaying unbe- 
coming levity 1794. 5. absol A flippant person 

1791. 

x. A bird of the flippantst wing i6aa. & She was 
wise, a most £ tongue she had Chapman. 3. The 
squired, f., pert, ana full of play Cowrsa. 4. Sher- 
lock's f. but entertaining letters Mad. D'Amuv. 


Hence FH*ppa&t-ly ado., -ne 


FUTCH 

Flipper (fliroai), sb. x8aa. [f. Flip 0.] 
x. A limb used to swim with ; e.g any limb in 
a turtle, a seal, or a walrus ; the lore-limb of a 
cetacean ; the wing of a penguin ; the fin of a 
fish. a. transf. The hand 183a. 8. Theat. 

' Part of a scene, hinged and painted on both 
sides, nsed in trick changes ' (Farmer). 

Flirt (fldJt), sb. 1549. [f. next.] x. A rap, 
fillip. Now dial. 1577. a. A sudden jerk, a 
quick throw or cast, a dartirg motion 159a 
ta* A jest ; a gibe -1726* t4. ' A pert young 

hussey* (J.) -1774. 5. One who Flirts (sense 
6) ; also, a person to flirt with 1732. 6. Watch- 
making. * A lever or other device for causing 
sudden movement of mechanism ’ (Britten) 
1786. 

a. Hedge-sparrows have a remarkable f. with their 
wings G. White. 4. My aunt told me she was a 
forward f. Johnson. 3. Af. too, in tbe woist and 
meanest degree of flirtation Jane Austen. General 
Tufto is a great f. of mine Thackeray. 

Flirt (nwt),, v. 1553. [Onomatopoeic ; cf. 
flick , spurt, etc. | 1. trans . To throw or pro- 

pel with a jerk or sudden movement. Cf. Fil- 
lip v. 1583. ta. To rap, fillip -1631. 8. To 

give a bribk, sudden motion to ; to flick 1665. 
t4. a. intr. To turn up one's nose; hence, to 
sneer, gibe, s< off at -1734. tAlso ttans. -1686. 
5. intr, 'Jo move with a jeik or spring; to 
spring, dart 1583 tAlso fig. 6. To play at 
courtship; to practise coquetry. Often to fi 
u>//h (a person). 1777. *>• 'Jo play, trifle with 

(something) 1859. 

1. To f. inbe in everie mans face Drkkek. 3. Those 
birds which have a habit of flirting up the tail 1834. 


Jo/, a fan: to open and shut it with a jerk, to wave 
6 . Every man likes to f. with a pretty 


it smartly. 


girl, andf every pretty girl likes to be fluted wi 
Geo. Klio 7. Hence FU'rter. Fli'rtixigly adv. 

Flirtation (flojtri fon). 1718. [L prec.] 
tx. 'A quick, sprightly motion. A cant word 
among women.' (J.) 1737. a. The Action or 
behaviour of a flirt ; tfrivolity ; playing at court- 
ship. Also transf. and fig. 1718. 

9. The great art of f. 1876. trans/. Tbe flirtations 
..between Mr. Pitt and Ld. Loughbcnougb 179a. 

Flirtatious (flfijtri-fes), a. 1834. [I. prec.; 
see -ous.] Given to flirtation ; of the nature 
of flirtation. 

Hence Flirta-tiouE-ly adv. , -neaa. 
t Flirt-gill (-dgil). Also -gilllan. 159a. 
! f. Flirt jJ. oxv. + Gill nickname \orJuliana.'\ 
A woman of light behaviour. Cf. Gill-flirt 
I am none of his flurt-gils Pom. 4 Jnl. II. »v. x6a. 

Flirtigig, -gigs (fl5*jtigig(z). dial. 1683. 
f. Flirt - f Gig. | A giddy, flighty girl. 

Flisk (flisk), sb. dial. 1818. [f. next.] I. 
A whim, a freak. Sc. a A fillip with the finger 
xSar. 

Flisk (flisk), V. 'Sow dial. 1596. [Onoma- 
topoeic.] x. To frisk, caper. 9. trans. To 
put out, displease 179a. 3. To flick 1847. 

x. To flit away the flicking flies Gosson. Hence 
Fli'eky a. frolicsome ; skittish. 

Flit (flit), sb. 1835. If. next vb.] a. A 
removal, b. A flutter ; alight touch 1873. 
fFlit, a. poet. 1590. [var. of Fleet a., in- 
fluenced by Flit v.] «. Swift, quickly-moving 
-x6oo. b. Fleeting ; airy, unsubstantial -1633. 
A. Now, like a stag; now, like a faulconC Sfbnskh. 

Flit (flit), v. [ME. flit ten, flutten, a. ON. 
flytja , f. *flvt- weak grade of the root of flidta ; 
see Fleet v. *] x . trans . To remove to another 
place. fa. To get rid of; to drive away 
-1596. 3. intr. To shift one's position ; to be 

gone, depart, pass away ME. 4. intr. To 
remove from one habitation to another. Chiefly 
north, or Sc. 1504. +5. To change ; to alter, 

shift about, give way -1816. b. Of a flame: 
To die down 1839. 0 . To move along, pass, 
proceed ; to fly or pass lightly and swiftly. Also, 
to flutter. ME. 

s, Fanaes . . To f. away the disking flies Gosbor 
3. To £ owt of this lyfe 1619. a God., that may not 
ebauage and flitte Chaucer. D. Like a candle . . flit- 
ting and flaring alternately Mar by at. & Postmen . . 
f. to and fro Diceensl A shadow flits before me 
Tennyson. So smoothly o'er our heads tb days did 

C H*dc« tint, tPU-tton #1 m. that hu 

gone away. Fli’tting-fy adv. 

Flitch (flitj), sb. [OE .flieea OTent *fl ik* 
kfip*, f. root found in ON. flik rag, and 
perh. hi Flbck sb.) 1. The side of an animal. 


* (num). a(jxwi). au (leud). v (cut). * (Fr. ch#f). » (er#r). ai {I, eye). » (Kr. can it vie). 1 (aft), i (Paycha). 9 (wlurt). 
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FLOCCULENCE 


now only of a hog, salted and cared ; a a side * of 
bacon. a. a. A square piece of blubber 
from a whale 178 7. b. A steak cut from a hali- 
but 1884. 8* A slice, cut lengthways from the 
trunk 01 a tree 1893. b. One of several planks 
fastened side by side to form a compound 
beam 1874. 

Comb, f.-beaxn , 1 a beam made in layers of material 
pinned together * (Knight). 

Flitch (flitj), v. 1875. [f. prec. ] tram. To 
cut into flitches ; to cut as a flitch is cut 

Flite, flyte (flait), v. Now dial. [Com. 
WGer.: OE. fiitan (cf. mod. Ger. sick befUissen, 
to busy one- elf).] tx. intr. To contend, strive, 
to wrangle -1795. a. To scold. Const, at. 1500. 
Also irons, 3. intr. To debate ME. ti. To 
complain -1585. 

Flitter (fli’tai), sb.i 1890. [f. Flitter o.] 
A flittering motion. Comb . f.-winged a . having 
wings that flntter. 

Flitter (flitai), sb* 18.. [a. Ger . flitter. \ 
A minute square of thin metal, used in decora- 
tion. Also collect . 

Flitter (fli-tai), v. 154a. [£, Flit v. + -er *.] 
1. intr. Of birds, etc. : To flit about; to flutter 
1563. +9. Of a flower : To fade, wither -1847. 

t3. To fly all about -1677. 4. irons. To make 

to flit ; to shuffle (cards), rare . 1864. 

FUtter-mouse(ni Uxmaus). 1547. [f. Flit- 
ter v. + Mouse, after Ger. j tedermaus CL 
Flicker-, Fltndbrmouse.] A bat 

Fli'ttern. 1689. A young oak tree ; +also, 
a strip of Its wood. Comb . L-bark, the bark of 
young oak trees. 

Flutters, sb.pl. Now dial. 1620. [Altered 
f. Fitters.] Fragments; splinters, tatters. 

Flitting (flrtiij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Flit v.] 
1 . The action of Flit v . a. esp. A removal from 
one abode to another. Chiefly north, and Sc. M E. 

a. Phr. Moonlight f . : removal by moonlight, L e. 
by night or by ntcaltfa 

tFli t ty,n. [f. Flit *. + -¥*.] Unstable, 
flighty. Henrt More. 

Flivver (flivaj). orig. U.S. slang. 1990. [?] 
A cheap motor car or aeroplane. 

Flix (fliks). 1666. [?] Fur; the down of 

a beaver. 

Fllx, obs. f. Flux. 

+Flo. PI. flon. [OE. fid.') An arrow -1450. 

Float (fldut), sb. [(1) OE. Jlot action or stale 
of floating ; (a) OE. fiota ship ; f. (ult.) Teut, 
root fleut-, flaut-, fiot- (see Fleet v.).l 

I. i. The action or condition of floating ; 

ex p. in phr. on (rarely at) f. — Afloat. Now 
rare. fa. The flux 01 the tide, lit and 
fig. -1797. 1 * 3 . A wave, billow, lit and fig. 

Also, the sea. -165 J. t4« An overflow; a 
flood, lit. and fig. -1763. 

x. And now the ftliarp keel of his little boat Comes 
up with ripple and with easy f. Keats, b. llec being 
now in F. ' = at high water) for Treasure Bacon. 3. 
Temp. 1. it 334. 

II . A floating object. 1. A mass of weeds, 

ice, etc. floating on the water 1600. a. A raft 
or raft-like construction 1535 ; a flat-bottomed 
boat 1557 3. Any floating appliance for sup- 

porting something in the water ; e. g. the -cork 
or quill attached to a fishing-line to show by 
Its movement when a fish bites ME. ; the cork 
used to support a fishing net, etc. in the water 
1577; a hollow or inflated part or organ that 
supports an animal in the water 1839 ; an in- 
flated bag or pillow to sustain a person in the 
water 1874 ; a structure fitted to a flying machine 
to enable it to float on water 1897. 4- A hollow 

metallic bail, or the like, used to regulate the 
water-level la a boiler or tank 1759. 5. TAeatr. 

pi. The footlights; ring, a row of footlights 
186a. 0. A float-board (see Comb.) i6n* 

LUL 1. Something broad, level, and shallow ; 
esp. a low-bodied cart for carrying heavy articles, 
live stock, eta 1866. fa. A unit of measure- 
ment for embanking wont 1707. 

a [Banks] are measured by the F, or Floor, which 
is eighteen foot square, and one deep Mortimer, 

IV. x. A tool for floating or making level ; 
e.g. in Plastering, a trowel or rule for giving 
a plane surface to the plaster 1703; a single- 
cut file 1750; a polishing-block used in marble- 
working ; the serrated plate used by shoemakers 
for rasping off the ends of the pegs inside the 


boot or shoe 1874. a. A dock or place where 
vessels may float 1840. 3. One of the trenches 

used in 'floating* land 1785. 4. Geol. and 

Mining, Loose rock brought down by water from 
its original formation. Also short for f.-ore 
(see Comb.). Chiefly L/.S. 1814. 3. Weaving. 
The passing of weft-threads over a portion of 
the warp without being interwoven with it; also, 
the mass of thread so passed 1863. 

Comb, j f.-ball, the ball of a ball-cock \ -board, one 
of the boards of an undershot water-wheel, one of the 
paddles of a paddle-wheels -came, a Caisson or 
Camel 1 -copper (see float -mineral) ; -file, a single- 
cut file 1 -gauge, a water gauge, where the height of 
water in a steam-boiler is registered by means of a f . ; 
-gold (see float-mineral)*, droned ironed by a 
machine having springs and resilient padding to the 
rollers; -mineral, fragments of ore detached and 
carried away by the Action of water or by erosion ; 
also, fine particles of metal which are detached in the 
piocess of stamping and do not readily settle in water ; 
•ore, -quartz (see prec.); -valve, a valve actuated 
bym f. 

Float v. Pa. t. and fpk. floated. 

[OE. flotian : — OTeut. *fiotdjan, f. *fiot- root 
of *fleutan to float or flow ; see Fleet v .] 

I. intr. 1. To rest on the surface of any 

liquid; to be buoyed up; to be or become 
buoyant. a. To move quietly and gently 
on the surface of a liquid, participating in its 
motion ME. 3. To be suspended in a liquid with 
freedom to move ; to swim 1596. 4. To move 

freely and gently in or through the air, as if 
buoyed up or carried along by it. Also fig. 
1634. 5. Weaving. Of a thread : To pass over 
or under several threads either of the warp or 
weft, instead [of being interwoven with them 
1878. 6. Comm. Of an acceptance ; To be in 

circulation 1778. b. Of a company, etc.: To 
get floated (see IT. 3) 1884 

x. Her timbers yet are sound, And she may f. again 
Cowper. a. The boat floating near to him, he seized 
hold of it W. Irving. fig. The vulgar f. as passion 
drives Young. 4. The clouds that flit, or slowly L 
away Cow ter. fig. Here floated the latest anecdote 
of Bolivar Disraeli. 

II. Irons. 1. To cover or flood with a liquid; 

also irons f. and fig 1586. 9. To cause to 

II oat; to cause to rest or move on the surface 
of a fluid ; also fig, 1606. 3. To get (a com- 

pany, scheme, etc.) afloat or fully started ; to 
procure public support for 1883. 4. To convey 
by or along the surface of water 1739. 5. techn . 
a. To levigate (pigments) by causing them to 
float in a stream of water 1883. b. Electrotyp- 
ing and Stereotyping ; To cover (a forme, a page 
of type) with fluid plaster of Paris, either to fill 
up spaces, or to form a plaster mould 1880. 6. 

To render smooth and level, a. Plastering. 
To level (the surface of plaster) with a float 
1703. b. Farriery. Tb file the teeth of (a horse) 
1886. 7. Weaving. To form (a figure) with 

floating threads (see I. 5) 1804. 

x. Tho field was floated with blood Jas. Mill. To 
f. meadows at five pounds an acre 1833. a. For want 
of water to f. them over some flats m the Lagunes 
Dam pier. 3. To £ loans 1872, rumours 1883, 4. The 
treasures of Africa were floated am rafts to the mouth 
of the Euphrates Gibbon. 

Hence F loa* table a that can L, or< £/«£.) be floated 
on t absol. something that floats. 

Floatage (fWtidj), 1606. [f. Float sb. + 
-age. Cf. Y.fiottage. | x. The action or state 
of floating. 9. concr. Anything that floats; 

e. g. Flotsam ; also the right to flotsam 1672. 
3. Buoyancy 1877. 4. The part of a ship above 
the water-line 1839. 

Floatation* flotation {fktFi-Jan). 1806. 
If. Float v. + -ation — F. fiottaison . The 
form flotation , though unjustifiable, is the more 
usual. ] x. The action, fact, or process of float- 
ing; the condition of keeping afloat. a. The 
action of floating a company, etc. 1889. 

t. Centre qff.i the centre of gravity in a floating 
body. Plane or line of/. - Fr. fiottaison, Itgme ae 
fiottaison, the plane or line iu which the horizontal 
surface of a fluid cuts a body floating in it. Stable 

f. t the position of equilibrium in a floating body. 

Floa-t-boat. ME. [f. Float sb. or v. + 
Boat ; so called because H was towed astern.] 
+A ship's long-boat -1639. b. A raft *600. 
Floater 1717- W *» prec.] 

One who or that which floats; tsA * a contri- 
vance indicating t!he height Of level of a fluid in 
a vessel, whose depth we cannot at the time 
directly examine* (Nichol). a. Stock- Each. 


A government stock certificate, a railway-bond, 
etc. accepted as a recognised security X87X. 3. 

U.S. Politics . One who casts a vote at an elec- 
tion to which he is not entitled. 

Floating (fl^-tiq), vbl. sb. 1569. [f. Float 
v. +-ING 1 .] x. The action of Float v. 9. 
concr, in Plastering. ' The second coat in three- 
coat work ’ (P. Nicholson) 1823. 

Floating ppl . a. 157B. [f. as 

pre& +-ING 2 .] 1. That floats (see the vb.). 

9. Comm . Of a cargo; At sea. Of trades, rates, 
etc. : Of or pertaining to cargoes at sea. 1848 

3. Having less than the usual attachment 1806. 

4. Fluctuating 1594. 5. Finance . Not fixed 
or permanently invested ; unfunded 1816. b. 
Of an insurance policy : Variable 1839. 

x. The sun-beams trembling on the £ tides Pope. 
3, F. Ribs, 4 the last two of the false ribs, whose an> 
terior extremities are not connected to tbe rest or to 
each other ‘ Matri. F. kidney 1889. . 4. The f. 

population of the city 1876. 5. Variations in the 

amount of f. capital M c Culloch. The f. debt 1832. 

Comb. 1 f. -anchor, 'a frame of spars and sails 
dragging overboard, to lessen the drift of a ship to 
leeward in a gale* (Knight); f. battery, a vessel 
fitted up and used as a battery 1 f. dock, a large 
(usually rectangular) vessel made with water-tight 
compartments, and used as a graving-dock ; f. har- 
bour* 'a breakwater composed of large masses of 
timber, anchored and chained together, .which rise 
and fall with the tide ‘ (Brees) j f. lever (Railway), 
a name applied to the horizontal brake-levers beneath 
the car-body < f. pier, a binding-stage which rises 
and falls with the tide; f. plate (^/rrrntyping), a flat 
cast-iion plate, upon which the mould u laid, with 
the impression downwards. 

Floating bridge. 1706. [f. Floating ppl 
a. J a. A bridge in the form of a redoubt, con- 
sisting of two boats covered with planks. b. 
One made of two small bridges, laid one over 
the other in such a manner that tbe uppermost 
can be run out by the help of cords and pulleys 
placed along the sides of the under-bridge 1727 

c. A collection of beams of timber, floating on 
the surface of a river, and reaching across it 

d. A flat-bottomed ferry steamboat m harbours 
or rivers, running on chains laid across the bot- 
tom 1858. e. A passage formed across a river 
or creek by means of bridges of boats 1867. 

Floating island. 1638. [(. as prec.] x. 
An island that floats. a. Cookery . (U.S.) A 
custard with floating masses of whipped cream 
or white of eggs 1771. 

Floating light. 1793. [f. as prec.] a. A 
lightship. b. A life-buoy with a lantern, for 
use at night. 

Floatingly (Ad^-tigli), adu. 1660. [f. as 
prec.] In a floating manner. 

Flo&'t-stone. 1703. [f. Float®. + Stone.] 
x. A rubbing-stone upon which bricks with 
curved surfaces are rubbed. 0. A stone so light 
as to float upon water* e.g. a spongy variety oi 
opal 1805. 

Floaty (fhfti’ti), a. ME. [f. Float sb. 
oxv. +-Y 1 , ) fi.Watery ME. only. a. Capa- 
ble of floating; hence, of a ship: Drawing 
little water 1608. 

Floccillation (fyksilrt-jan*). 1849. [f. L. 
* floccillus dim. of fioeeus + -ATION ) — Carpho* 
LOGY 

Flocd--nauxri-iri>hili-pili-fica a tfton. foe. 

1741. [f. L. fiocci, nanci, nihili , fili words 

signifying ' at little ’ or * at nothing (see Eton 
Latin Grammar! 4 - -pic ation. ] The action or 
habit of estimating as worthless. 

Floocose (flp'kfrs, fyk<fe»s), a. 1759. [ad. 
late L. fioccosus ; see -OSE.] x. Furnished with 
a tuft or tufts of woolly hanr. %. Bot . Covered 
with or composed of fiocci 1B30. 

Floccnlar (flp-kifll&x), a. 1870. [f. Floc- 
culus + -AR.J final. Of or penadning to the 
flocculus of die cerebellum. 

Flocculate (fy/kifll/t), a. 1826. [f. Floc- 
culus 4- -ate*.] Entonu Furnished with a 
curling lock of hair. 

Flocculate (flp-kiflUit), a 1877. [baa prec. 
4 - -ate *.] tram. To aggregate inteflooculent 
masses. Benoe Ibcculrflm the process d 
flocculating. 

Ftocculenoe (^rkMWns). 1847. [f. Floo 
culbnt ; see -bnce. ] The condition of befog 
fioccafent. So Tlo^teulency. 
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Flocculent (flHc«l&>t), a. 1800. [f. L. 
fioccus + -ulent. j i. Resembling flocks or tu ts 
bf wool ; woolly, a. Of the atmosphere : Hold- 
ing particles of acmcous vapour in suspension 
1878. 3. Downy W70. 

|| Flocculus (flp m kitflds). PI. -11. 1799. [mod. 
L., dim. of L. fioccus.] A small flock or tuft, 
z. A small quantity of loosely-aggregated mat- 
ter resembling a flock of wool, heldin suspension 
in, or precipitated from, a fluid. a. Anal. A 
small lobe in the under surface of the cerebellum ; 
the subpeduncular lobe 1840. 

|| Fioccus (fl/rk£s). PI. -£. 184a. [L.J Some- 
thing resembling a flock of wool. a. Bot. A 
tuft of woolly hairs ; also pi. the hyphse, or 
thread-like cells, which form the mycelium of 
a fungus, b. Zool. The tuft of hairs which 
terminate the tail in mammals 1842. c. 1 A 
tuft of feathers on the head of young birds ' 
f Webster), d. 4 The down of unfledged birds ’ 
(Worcester). 

Flock (iVk), sb. 1 [OE .Jlocc - ON .Jlokkr 
fSw, flock. Da. fiok) ; ?a var. of Folk. Not 
found in the other Teut. langs.] i. A band, 
body, or company (of persons). Now only as 
/ran if from 2 or 3. a. A number of ani- 
mals of one kind, feeding or travelling in com- 
pany, Now chiefly of birds (esp. geese) or as 
in sense 3. Also transf. ME. 3. esp. A num- 
ber of sheep or goats kept together under the 
charge of one or more persons. Also transf. 
and fig. ME. 4 .fig. A body, or the whole 
body of Christians, in relation to Christ ; a con- 
gregation in relation to its pastor ME. ; a family 
of children in relation to their parents. 

x. A flock© of men of armes Ld. Bkrnfrs. a. Six- 
teene Elephants together in one flocke Raleigh. 3. 
A goat, the patriarch of the f. Scott. 4. Fcede the 
flocke of G<*d which is among you 1 Pst. v. a. 

Comb, f.-duck {U.S.\ a scaup-duck. 

Flock (fl/?k), sb. 2 ME. [prob. a. OF. Jloc 
lock of wool, etc. : — I*. fioccus.] 1. A lock, 
tult. particle (of wool, cotton, etc.); fhence, 
anything of no account. a. fl. A material 
consisting of the coarse tufts and refuse of wool 
or cotton, or of cloth torn to pieces by machi- 
nery. used for stuffing beds, cushions, mat- 
tresses, etc. ME, 3. pi. (later collect . sing.) 
Powdered wool or cloth, or cloth-shearing, 
used formerly for thickening cloth and now in 
making flock-paper 1483. 4. pi. Of chemical 

precipitates, etc.: Light and loose masses, re- 
sembling tufts of wool 1592. 

x. 1 will never care three flocks for his ambition 
Lyly. a. Their fleece [is] for flockes, not cloath 1589. 

Comb, s f.-bed, one stuffed wiih f. ; -paper, 4 paper 
prepared for walls by being sized in the first instance 
..and then powdering over it f.. .which has been pre- 
viously dyed 4 (Brande)j -powder = sense 3. 

Flock (flpk), v. 1 ME, [£. Flock s A. 1 ] +1. 
leans. To gather together into a company -1586. 
+2. To lead away in a flock -1672. 3. intr. 

To gather in a company or crowd ; to come or 
go in great numbers, to troop ME. +4- trans. 
*1 o crowd upon 1600. 

3. Many yong Gentlemen flocke to him euery day 
Shaks, 4. Good fcllowes trooping, flock'd me so 1609. 

Flock (flpk), v. 2 1530. [f. Flock sb. 2 '] 1. 
tram. a. To stuff with flocks, b. To cover 
with flock or wool-dust (see Flock sb.* 3) 18 . , 
ta. To treat with contempt ; also absol. -1575. 
tFlo'Ckling. [see -lino.] One of a floclL 
Brome. 

fFlo-ck-meal, adv. [OE. floccmtelum, f. 
Jlocc Flock sb. 1 + m&Ium, dat. pi. of mxl 
measure ; cf. piecemeal. ] By companies, troops, 
or heaps -1611. 

Flocky (flp‘ki), a. 1597. [f. Flock sb. 2 + 
-Y l . | a. Flock-like. b. Floccose. 

Floe 1817. [perh. a. Norse flo layer 

ON. /lo,] A sheet of floating ice ; a de- 
tached portion of a field of ice. Also ice-f. 

Comb. 1 floeberg, a berg of f.-ice; f.-flat, a seal 
•ajloe rat ; -ice, undulating ice forming a vast plain t 
f. rat, the small ringed seal C Phoca hispida\ 

Flog (ffyg), v. 1676. [? school abbrev. of 

flagellate .] 1. To beat, whip; to chastise 
with repeated blows of a rod or whip, a. gen. 
To beat, lash, strike. Fishing. To cast the 
fly-line over (a stream) repeatedly. Cricket. 
To punish (bowling). x8ox. b. intr, Of a sail : 
To flap heavily 1839. 

a, A salmon bullied into rising by a customer who. . 
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kept flogging on 1867. Hence Flo'gger, one who or 
that which nogs i also, a kind of tool, a bung-starter. 

Flogging (flp’giq), vbl. sb. 1758. [f. piec.] 
The action of Flog v. 

Comb . : f.-chlael, a large cold chisel used in chip- 
ping castings ; -hammer, a small sledge-hammer 
used for striking a f.-chiseL 

Flon, flone, vars. of -\flane t arrow. 

Flong, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Fling v. 
Flood (ffod), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE.Jldd : — 
OTeut. *fioOu(g : — pre-Teut. plottls, l Aryan 
vbl. stem *pI6, whence Flow v . The primary 
sense is ‘action of flowing'.] z. The flowing 
in of the tide ; as in ebb and /., etc. Also Jig. 

2. A body of flowing water; a river, stream, 
usually a large river. Now only poet. OE. 

3. Water as opp. to land, often contrasted 

with Jield and fire . Also pi. Now poet, or 
rket . OE. 4. An overflowing or irruption of 
a great body of wat'T over land not usually sub- 
merged ; an inundation, a deluge OE. 5. A 
profuse and violent outpouring of water; a 
swollen stream; a violent downpour of rain. 
MR Also fig. ME. b. transf. of tears, flame, 
light, lava, a concourse or influx of persons, etc. 
1589. +6. pi. Flooding a. (Diets.) 

x. Jig. There is a Tide in the affaj res of men, which 
taken at the F.. leades on to Fortune Shaks. a. The 
water of the f. Iordan 1605. 3. Through f., through 

fire. I do wander cuerie where Shaks. The accidents 
of f. and field [rf. Oth. 1. iii. 135] 1857. 4. The F. 1 

the deluge in the time of Noah; hence often Noah sf. 
Shipwreck . . fire, and f. CowriUL transf. His eyes in 
f. with laughter Shaks. 

Comb.'. L-auchor. 4 that which the ship rides by 
during the flood, tide { (Smyth); -flanking (Hydraulic 
F.ngin.), a mode of embanking with sun moist clay; 
-light, artificial light projected from different direr, 
tions so that shadows are eliminated; hence as yb. ; 
so f.-lit a ; -loam = Alluvium ; -mark, the high- 
water tnai k. 

Flood (ffotl), v. ME. [f. prec. j£.J I. 
trans. To cover with a flood; to inundate, 
a. To cover or fill with water. Of rain, etc. : 
To fill (a river) to overflowing. 1881. 3. To 

pour in a flood, rare . 1829. 4. intr. To come 

in a flood or floods, lit . and fig. 1755. 5. 
To suffer from uterine haemorrhage 1770. 

x. The streets in Oxon were all flooded with water 
Wood. a. To f. grass lands Loudon, a cnlhery 1883. 

4. Far back, through creeks and inlets making, Comes 
silent, flooding in, the main Clough. Hence 
Floo'der. 

Floo-d-ga te, floo-dgate. ME. [f. Flood 
sb. +Gate.] z. sing, and pi. A gate or gates 
that may be opened or closed, to admit or ex- 
clude water, esp. the water of a flood; spec, the 
lower gates of a lock. b. transf. and Jig. ME. 
2. A sluice 1559 ta- The stream that is closed 
by or passes through a flood-gate; a strong 
stream, a torrent. Also transf. and fig. -1651. 

x. b. The floodgates were opened, and mother and 
daughter wept Thackeray. 3. Of her gored wound 
. He. .did tne floudgale stop With his faire garment 

S PFNSER. 

Flood-batch. 1587. [see Hatch.] A 
framework of boards sliding in grooves, to be 
raised in time of flood ; a sluice, floodgate, lit. 
and fig . 

Flooding (fltrd\i)),vb 7 .sb. 1674. [r. Flood 
1/. + -INO 1 .] z. The action of Flood v.; pi. 
floods; fig. fullness. 2. Uterine hemorrhage, 
esp. in connexion with parturition 1710. 
Floo'd-ti'de. 1719. [f. Floods. + Tide.] 
— Flood sb. x. 

Flook: see Fluke. 

Flookan, booking (flu-kftn, -it)). 1728. 
[?J Mining. A cross-course or transverse vein 
composed of clay; also, a sort of clayey sub- 
stance, often found against the walls of a quartz 
reef, and accompanying cross-spurs and slides. 
Floor (flo»i), sb. [OE. yflrfr, corresp. to Du. 
vloer, MHG. vluor (mod. Ger . fiur), OS. fid r 
: — OTeut. *Jloru-s : — pre-Teut. * plants or 
*ploru-s. Cl. OIr, Idr, Welsh llawr.] 

L x. The layer of boards, brick, stone, etc. 
in an apartment, on which people tread ; the 
under surface of the interior of a room. Hence, 
any analogous surface. 9. The structure 
of joists, etc. supporting the flooring of a room 
1703. Hence, tne ceiling of a room. Also 
transf of the sky. 1596. 3. Naut. a. ‘The 
bottom of a vessel on each side of the kelson ' 
(Smyth), tb. The deck -1683. c. pi . — floor- 
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timbers 1805. 4. In legislative assemblies, the 

part of the house where the members sit, and 
from which they speak. Hence fig. The right 
of speaking. 1774. 5. A set of rooms and land- 

ings in a house on the same level; a story. See 
First-floor. 1585. 

a. The floore of hcauen Shaks. 4. Phr. To take 
the f. : to get up to address a meeting ; to take part 
in a debate; said also of taking part in a dance. 
Chiefly C/.S. 5. Old footsteps trod the upper floors 

Tennyson. 

II. i. An artificial platform or levelled space, 
for the carrying on of some industry, esp. thresh- 
ing OE. a. A naturally level surface. Also *« 
the ground (now dial.). ME. 

a Sunk though he be beneath the watery f. Milt. 

III. 1. A foundation. ? Obs. 1556. a. '1 he 
stratum on which a seam of coal, etc. imme- 
diately lies 1869. 

IV. i. A layer, a stratum ; & horizontal course 

1692. 2. A unit of measurement used for em- 
bankment work ( = 400 cubic feet) 1707. 3. 

Float sb. III. 2. q.v. 1707. 

Comb, l f.-arch, an aich with a flat extradosj 
-frame, («) the framewoik of the f. in a vessel; (b) 
i/.S. the main frame of the body of a railway* 
carriage underneath the f. ; -head, (a) the upper 
end of one of the (.-timbers in a vessel; (b) 4 the 
third diagonal, terminating the length of the floors 
near the bilge of the ship * (Smyth) ; -hollow, 
‘the inflected curve that terminates the f. next the 
keel, and to which the f.-hollow mould is made'; 
•light, a frame with glass panes in a f. 1 -plan, (a) 
SAtp-bui/it/ng, ‘a longitudinal section, whereon are re- 
presented the water-lines and ribband-lines' (Sm)th) 1 
(b) Arch. % a horizontal section, showing the thickness 
of the walls and partitions, the arrangement of the 
passages, apartments, and openings at the level of the 
principal f. of the house 1 -riband, the riband next 
below the f.-heads which supports the floors; -tim- 
ber(8, those parts of the snip's timbers which are 
placed immediately across the keel; -walker, UJ>. 
— Shop- walk mt- 

FloOr (116»j) t v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To cover or furnish with a floor or floors; to 
form the floor of. a. To bring to the floor or 
ground ; to knock down 1642. 3. fig. ( colloq .) 

a. To nonplus 1840. b. To overcome in any 
way 1827. c. To do thoroughly ; to finish 1836. 

d. intr. ?To get a fall. J. H. Newman. 4. 
To place upon (something) as a floor 1871 

x. Forests, floored with bright-green moss B. Tav- 
loh. a. Crib . . floored him with a blow of great 
strength 1 81 a. 3. b. I was the only man who could 
f. O'Connell Ld. Beacons field. c. To f. a paper 
185a, a bottle 1861. 

Floorage (flo**rfed^). rare. 1734* [f. nsprec. 
-f -age. J Floors collectively, amount of noor- 
ing- 

Floor-cloth, floOTcloth. 1746. [f. as prec. 
+ Cloth.I x. A fabric for covering floors; 

e. g. oilcloth, linoleum, etc. 9. A housemaids 
cloth for washing floors 1851. 

Floorer (Ho»tw). 1795- [f. Floors.] One 
who or that which floors (lit. and fig.) I e.g. a 
knock-down blow, a piece of bad news, a de- 
cisive argument or retort. Also in university 
slang, a question or paper too hard to be mas- 
tered. 

Flooring (flo®-rii)), vbl. sb. 1624. [f. at 
prec.] x. The action of Floor v. 1632. a. 
concr. The floor of a room, etc.; also, the 
materials of which it is made 1624; a natural 
floor X697. 3. Malting. The operation of 

spreading the grain on the malt-floor, and 
treating it 1839. Comb. f. -clamp, an imple- 
ment for closing up the joints of flooring 
boards. 

FloorleM (flo<> sles), a. 1847- [see -less.] 
Having no floor. 

Flop sb. colloq. and dial. x66a. [See 

the vb.] x. An act of flopping; the resulting 
sound X823. fa. -» Flap sb. 7 b. 1662. 

Flop (flpp), adv. and inter j. colloq . 1728. 
[The vb. stem.] With a flop, or flopping 
noise. 

Flop (flfp), v. colloq. and dial. 160a. [var. 
of Flap v. t indicating a heavier sound.] 1. 
intr. To swing or sway about heavily and loose- 
ly ; to Flap. 9. To move clumsily and heavily ; 
to move with a sudden bump or thud 1692. 3. 

trans . To throw suddenly, usually with a flop 
1823. 4. To move (wings) heavily and loosely 
up and down 1859. 

a A . . grey sea flopping up on our weather bow 1887. 


m (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cut). f(Fr. chrf). o(evrr). oi (/, eye). $ (F* eau d* vie), i (sst). I (Psych*). 9 (what). p(go t). 
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Floppy (flp’pi), a. colloq. 1858. [f. Flop 
v. + -Y *.J Having a tendency to flop about. 
Flora (fl5«‘r&;. PL -ae; also -as. 1508, 
[a.L. Flora the goddess of flowers, f. flor-, flos 
flower.] z. In Latin mythology, the goddess of 
flowers; hence, the personification of nature’s 
power in producing flowers. a. A descriptive 
catalogue of the plants of any area, period, etc. 
1777. 8- The plants or plant life of a region 

or epoch 1778. 

z. with voice Milde, as when Zephyrus or F. 
breathes Milt. 

Floral (fld®*ral), a . 1647. [ad.L. floralis of 
or pertaining to Flora. Cf. F. flora L\ z. 
Hist . Pertaining to or in honour of Flora. a. 
Pertaining to a flora or floras 1870. 3. [f. L. 

flos, flor A] Of or pertaining to a flower or 
flowers 1753. 

1. Phr. F. shows = L. Floralia, a. Phr. F A sons : 
one of the tracts into which the earth’s surface may 
be divided with reference to vegetable life. 3. F. 
Leaf expresses one found near the flower, and which 
never appears but with the flower C»iambbr9. F. 
envelop* (see Envelops sb.\ Hence Flo'rally adv. 
in the manner of a flower. 

+Flo ramour. Also -amor. 1548. [a. OF. 
*flor amour lit. * flower of love ’. ] A name given 
to various species of A mar an thus -1676. 

|| Floreal (flo*T&l), sb. 1837. [F. Florial, 
f. I*, flor-, flos + -al.] The eighth month of the 
year in the French Republican calendar, ex- 
tending from April 20 to May 19. 

Florence (fl^'rens). ME. [The chief city of 
Tuscany (early It. Fio rente, now Firenze , F. 
Florence). J fx. A gold florin -1598. a. A 
woven fabric: a. of wool ( Obs . exc. Hist.) 
X483 ; b. of silk 1882. t3* A kind of wine 

brought from Florence -1757. 

Comb.. F. -flask (see Flask sb .) ; -oil, a superior 
kind of olive oil. 

Florentine (fip*renuin). 1545. [ad. L. 
Florentinus of or pertaining to Florentia 
Florence.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Florence; esp. in 
F. mosaic, a kind of mosaic made by inlaying 
precious stones in marble or the like 1603. 

B. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Florence 
1591. a. A textile fabric of silk or +wool 1545. 

3. A kind of pie or tart; esp . a meat pie 1567. 

4. The Florentine dialect of Italian. Milman. 

3. A Florendine of a kidney of Veal 1750. 

II Floret! (fl^rrs). 1858. [Sp. ; pi. of flor 
Flower.] The best quality of indigo dye. 
Florescence (flore’sens). 1793. [See next 
and -ENCE.] The process of bursting into 
flower; the period or state of flowering; concr. 
flowers collectively. 

Florescent (flore’sdnt), a. 1831. [ad. L. 
florescentem, yt . pple. of florescere, inceptive of 
florere ; see Flourish.] Bursting into flower, 
flowering, lit, and flg. 

Floret (flO*r6t). X671. [ad. OF. florete, F. 
fleuretle, dim. of fleur flower.] x. Bot . One of 
the little flowers that make up a composite 
flower or the spikelet in grasses, a. A floweret 
X791. 

1. Th * florets pf the disk, .occupy the centre of the 
head of a composite 1 whil * florets 0/ the ray occupy 
the circumference 1866. 

Floret, obs. var. of Fleur et 2 . 
f Flo-riage. [badly f. L.. flor-, flos, after foli- 
age.] 1. Bloom, blossom. I. Scott, a. 'The 
leaves of flowers * (Webster). 

Floriated (fl0»*ri|^«t6d),^//. a . [f.L .flor(i)-, 
flos + -ed K ] Decorated with floral ornaments; 
as, a floriated coronet, var. Flo’reated. 
Floricomous (florbkJmos), a. rare. 1737. 
[f. as prtc. + coma hair + -ous.] Having 
the top adorned with flowers, a. Z00L Epithet 
of certain sponges, the rays of which end in a 
bunch of curved branches. 

Floriculture (tip-, flGe-riktfltifir). 182a. 
[f. as prec.-f Culture.] The cultivation of 
flowering plants. Hence Floricu'ltural a, 
Florlcirltt&riat, one devoted to or skilled in f. 
Florid (flp-rid), a. 164a. [ad. L. floridus, 
f. flor-, floe flower: see -id .1 ti. Abounding 
in or covered with flowers ; flowery -1683. a. 
flg. Profusely adorned as with flowers ; elabo- 
rately, or excessively ornate 1656. 3. a. Mus. 

Running in rapid figures, divisions, or pas- 
sages ; also, — Fig ur ate a. 4 a. X879. b. Arch* 
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Enriched with decorative details 1704. t4. Of 

blooming appearance; brilliant. Of colour: 
Bright. -1770. 5. Of the complexion, etc. : 

Rosy, flushed with red 1650. tOf the blood : 
Bright red (i.e. arterial) -1797. 6. In the bloom 
of health. Now rarr. 1656. 

1. This f. Earth Milt. The f. glories of the Spring 
Vauohan. a. A f. speech 1658. In f. impotence he 
speaks Pope. A f. apparel Thackeray. 3. A f. style 
of Jacobean architectuie 1886. 5. A f. face 2865. 6 , 

Vigorous and f. Health Hume. 

Hence Flori’dity, £ quality or state. Flo'rid*ly 
adv , -ness. 

Florida (flp*rid4). The name of a State in 
the extreme south-east of the United States, 
used attrib., as in F.-water, a perfume similar 
to eau-de-Cologne, largely used in the United 
States; etc. 

Florldeous (flori’dfes), a . 1884. [f. mod. 
L. Floridex (f. I- floridus Florid) + -OUS. j 
Bot. Belonging to the Floridex, an order of 
Algae, or having the characters of that group. 
F lorifcrouB (flori’fgres), a. 1656. [f. L. 

florifer + -ous. ] Producing flowers. 
Florification (flB^rifik^-Jon). 1796. [a. F.; 

see -FICATION.] The action or process of 
flowering. 

Floriform (fl6»Tif£un), a. 1805. [f. L. 

flor(i)-, flos + -FORM.] Having the form of a 
flower. 

Florikan, floriken (fl5»*rik4n,-k&i). Also 
-can, -kin. 1780. [?] Either of two species of 
small bustard, the Bengal Florikan (Sypheotides 
benralensis), or the Lesser Florikan (S. auritus). 
fFro-rilege. 1651. [a. Y.florittge ; see next.] 
— next. -1665. 

Florilegium (flSmlrdsitfm). 1647. [mod. 
L.. f. florilegus flower-cutting; Gr. &v$o\ 6 yiov 
Anthology.] tit. A collection or selection of 
flowers; hence transf an anthology. 

Florin (flp’rin). ME. [a. F. florin — It. 
fiortno , f. flare L. florem, flos ; the coin orig. 

so called having the figure of a lily stamped 
upon it. Cf. Florence i.] 1. The English 

name of a gold coin weighing about 54 grs., 
first issued at Florence in 1253. a. An English 
gold coin of the value of six shillings and eight- 
pence. issued by Edward III. No w Hist. 1480. 
3. The English name of various continental 
coins 1611. 4. An English silver coin of the 

value of two shillings, first minted in 1849. 
Florist (flp*-, flo*Tist). 1623. [f. L. flor 
flos + - 1 ST. | One who cultivates flowers; one 
skilled in knowledge of flowering plants ; also, 
one who deals in flowers. 

Floroun, var. of Fleuron. 

|| Floruit (fl6»-ri«,it). 1843. [L., 3rd sing, 

perf. indie, of florere. Cf. habitat.] Used for : 
The period during which a person ' flourished ’. 

Florula (flot'ritflfi). 1847. I as if dim. of L. 
flora (see Flora).] A small flora or collection 
ofplants. 

Florulent (fl5**-, flp*ridtl£nt), a* 159a. [ad. 
l^florulentus. ] Abounding in flowers, flowery. 
Flory, a. Her. - Fleur y. 

Floscular (fVskiwl&j), a. 1793. [f. L. 
flosculus + -ar.J Composed of flosculas or 
flowerets. 

Floscule (flp*ski//l). 1669. [a. F., ad.L. 
flosculus, dim. of flos.] Bot. A floreL Also 

f^lo'sculet. [f. as prec. + -et.] A little 
flower. Herrick. 

Flosculous (flp-skWlos), a. 1646. [f. L. 

flosculus + -ous.] +1. Of the nature, or hav- 
ing the savour, of flowers -x68a. a. Bot * Com- 
posed of floscules or florets. Of a floret : Tubu- 
lar. 183a So Flosculo se a. (Diets.) 
||Flos-ferri(fl^sfeTai\ 1748. [L.; -* flower 
of iron ’.] Min. A coralloid variety of aragonite, 
often found with iron ore. 

Flosh (fty[), sb. 1874. Metallurgy. * A 
hopper-shaped box in which ore is placed for 
the action of the stamps ’ (Knight). 

Floss 1 1759. [?Cf. OF. flosehe down, 
pile of velvet; also as adj. in soye flosche (mod. 
F. soie floche) floss-silk (■ It seta floseia).] 
x. The rough silk which envelops the cocoon 
of the silk-worm 1730; transf. the silk of maize 
and other plants 1840. a. «- Floss-silk. 1871. 
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3* A flossy surface; also, fluff 1784. 4. attrib m$ 
as in /. thread , etc. 1864. Hence Flo'asy a. 
floss -like. 

Floss 2 (ffcs). 1839. [a. Ger. floss, cogn. w. 
Float sb. ] Metallurgy * x. The fluid glass 
floating upon the iron m the puddling furnace 
produced by the vitrification of the oxides and 
earths which are present. 2. White cast iron, 
as employed for the manufacture of steel i8qp. 

Como, f.-hole, (a) a hole at the back of a puddling 
furnace, at which the slags of the iron pass out] ( 0 ) 

‘ the tap-hole of a melting-furnace * (Knight). 

Floss 3 (IV s )* Oct. floss in same sense. 
(In The Mill on the Floss the word Floss is a 
proper name.)] A stream. Carlyle. 

Floss-silk. Also flax- , flosh-silk. 1759. 

[ f. Floss l . ] a. The rough silk broken off in the 
winding of cocoons. b. U ntwisted filaments 
of silk used in embroidery and crewel-work 
1863. 

Flota (flju*t&). 1690. [a. Sp. ; — 1 fleet \] 

The name given to the Spanish fleet which used 
to bring back to Spain the products of America 
and the W. Indies. 

Flotage, Flotation, etc. : see Float-. 

Flotant (flJu-t&nt), a. 1610. [ad. Fr., f. 
flatter to float.] Her. A term applied to any- 
thing flying in the air, or displayed, or swim- 
ming. 

fFlote, sbA [OE. flota ; see Float j£.] X. 
A fleet or flotilla -1577. a. ■= Flota. 1673. 
fFlote, sbA ME. [a. OF. flote company, 
multitude : — pop. L. type *flotta , prob. f. TeuL 
+flot-, *flrutan FLEET v. in sense 'to flow',] 
A company, troop; also, a herd (of cattle), a 
shonl (of fish) -1647. 

fFlote, v . 1573. [? back-formation f. floten 
Flotten.] trans. = Fleet v .* 1. -1669. 

Floter, obs. f. Flutter. 

Flotilla (ffotrlk). 1711. [a. Sp., dim. of 
flota \ see Flota.] A small fleet; a fleet of 
boats or small vessels. 

Flotsam (flo tsam). 1607. [ad. AY. floteson 
( = mod. F. flottaison) : — late L. type *flo//a - 
tionem.] x. Law. Wreckage found floating on 
the surtace of the sea. Usually assoc, w. 
Jetsam. Also transf. and flg* a. Newly 
ejected oyster-spawn 1879. 
fFlo*tten, ppl. a. Also floten. 1600. [pa. 
pple. of Fleet r. 1 and *.] 1. Flooded with 

water 1601. a. Skimmed. F. milk , skim- 
mllk. -1661. 

Flounce (flauns), sbfl 1583. [f. Flounce 
v. 1 ] The action of flouncing ; a sudden fling 
or jerk; a plunging or flopping movement; 
occas. expressing impatience or disdain. 

Flounce (flauns), sbfl 1713. [Later form 
of Frounce.] x. A strip gathered and sewed 
on by its upper edge around the skirt of a lady's 
dress, and left hanging and waving. a. Mil* 
The leather flap closing the holster-pipe 1833. 

Flounce (flauns), v A 154*- [Cf. Norw. 
flunsa to hurry, Sw dial, flunsa to plunge.] 
x. intr. To dash, flop, plunge, rush. a. To 
make abrupt and jerky movements with the 
limbs or body; to throw the body about; to 
plunge, flounder, struggle. Usu. said of bulls, 
horses, or aquatic animals. 1609. ta* To ex- 

? ress displeasure by agitated movements -1756. 
4. trans. To dash or drive with violence 

flounced from the water like a carp 1781. 
a. When one hath struck a great fish, he plungetk 
and flounceih 1641. 3. If you f., 1 fly Foots. 
Flounce (flauns), vfl 1673. [Altered L 
Frounce v.] f x. trans. To curl, frizz, av 
To adorn or trim with a flounce or flounces; 
also transf. X71X. 

a Flounced and furbelowed from Head to Fool 
Addison. 

Flouncing; (flaumsiq), vbl. sb* 1766. ft 
Flounce v .*] &. The Action of the vb. b. 

concr. A flounce ; also, material ibr flouncing. 
Flounder (flau-nd ax), sb* 143a [Cf. ON. 
flydra, Sw. flundra, Da. flynder.] x. A small 
flat-fish, Pleuronectes Flesus . In U.S. applied 
to other species of flat-fish. a. a. dial. — 
Fluke a. X853. b. Bootmaking. A tool used 
'to stretch leather for a boot front in a blocking 
or crimping board ' (Knight) 1874, 


6 (Ger. Kdln). 9 (Fr. pm), ii (Ger. Midler), u (Fr. dune), d (cwri). e (e») (th/re), i (B) (rein). { (Fr. lain)* (fir, fern , earthy 



FLOUNDER 

Flounder (flou’ndai), sbfi 1867. [f. next 
vb.J The action of Flounder v. 

Flounder (flau*ndaj), v. 1599. [? Nasalized 
form of Du. fioddepen to splash through mire, 
to flop about.] x. intr. In early use. to stora- 
ble; later, to struggle violently and clumsily; 
to plunge, to roll and tumble about in or as in 
mire, Also with on, along, etc. Also transf, 
and fig. -fa. trams. To cause to flounder; to 
confound -1685. 

1, You f. in mud at every step Thackxray. fig. 
They f. about between fustian in expression, and 
bathos in sentiment Hazlitt. 

Flour (flau»i), sb. MR. [A specific use of 
Flower ; cf. F. fieur de ferine the * flower * or 
finest part of the meal.] x. Orig., the finest 
quality of meal; hence, the finer portion of 
meal (wheat or other] which is separated by 
bolting. Also, in mod. use, the meal of wheat 
as opp. to that from other grain. a. Hence, 
the nne soft powder of any substance ME. 8< 
attrib as f. -dredge, -mill, etc. 1806. 
a F. of mustard >855, of sulphur 1894. 

Comb, t L-beetle, a beetle ( Tenebrio molitor ) which 
feeds on f. t -bolt, -bolter, a flour-sieve j -dresser, 
a cylinder for dressing f., instead of passing it through 
bolting cloths t -emery, emery reduced to a fine 
powder f -gold, the finest alluvial drift-gold | -mltCt 
one of several acarids which are found in f. j -moth, 
a moth which feeds on f., cap. Pyralisfarinalis. 
Flour (flauu), v. 1651. (X prec. sh.] I, 
Irani, To sprinkle with flour; to powder (a 
wig). 9. U.S. To grind (grain) into flour 
1828. 3. intr. Mining. Of mercury : To break 

up into dull particles coated with some sulphide 
and incapable of coalescing with other metals 
1882, Hence Floured ppl. a. (in senses x, 3). 
Flourish (fixrrif), sb. 1500. [f. next vb.] 

x. The blossom on a fruit-tree. Se. and n. 
dial 9. fThe condition of being in blossom 
-1818; fig. prosperity, vigour; perfection, 
prime (now rare) 1597. ts- Ostentatious em- 
bellishment ; gloss -163a. 4. Penmanship. A 

decoration executed with a sweep of the pen 
1659. 5. Literary or rheLoiical embellishment ; 

parade of fine words or phrases ; A florid ex- 
pression 1603. tb. A boast, brag <-1706 6. 

An ostentatious waving about of a weapon or 
anything else; a showy movement x6oi. 7. 
Mus a. A fanfare (of horns, trumpets, etc.) 
1594. b. A florid passage; a florid style of 
composition ; a decorative addition introduced 
by player or singer 1646. 

a. fig. The Court Circular remains in full f. Thack- 
kkay. 3. Time doth transfixe the florish set on 
youth Shaks. 3. He commenced with a f. about his 
sufferings for the Plot Scott. 6. Like seeming Fen 
cera we are matter for a f., then defence 1601. 7. a. 

They .. received him [WaverleyJ with a triumphant f. 
upon the bagpipes Scott, 

Flourish (fttrrij), v. Pa. t. and ppU. 
flourished. ME. fa. OF. floriss- lengthened 
stem of fiorir (mod. F. fieurir) >— vulgar L. 
*fiorire, f.fior-.fios flower.] 

L intr. x. Of a plant or tree : -f- To blossom 
-1578 ; to grow vigorously and luxuriantly ; to 
thrive M E. 9. gen. To thrive ME. Of things: 
To attain full development; to be prosperous 
or successful, be in vogue ME. 8- To be at 
the height of fame or excellence ; to be iu one’s 
prime. Also used in pa. t. of a person to indi- 
cate the date of his activity (cf. Floruit). 
ME. 

>. To smelle the sote savour of the vyne whanne h 
florissheth Chaucer. I the Lord.. have made the 
dry tree to f. Peek. xvu. 34. a. The poor law system 
..has flourished for over three centuries 1885. 3. 

Spenser and Fairfax both flourished in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth Drydkn. 

n. +x. Irons. To adorn with flowers or ver- 
dure ; to cause to thrive -1614. +9. gen. To 

Adorn, embellish, ornament -1716 ; to embellish 
With flourishes (see Flourish sb. 4) -1660. 8. 

fTo embellish with flowers of speech -1691 ; 
inlr, to use florid language 1700. +4- irons 

To work up ornamentally. Bacon. 

3. You have. .wanted no art tof. your warm passion 
Smirlcy. 

in. 1. To brandish (a weapon, eta); to 
W*ve about by way of show or triumph. Also 
intr. of the weapon, etc. ME. Also fabsol. a. 
a. irons. To display ME b. intr. 1 To boast, 
btag ' (I.) ; to * show off’ 1674. ta- To move 
with a nourish -1735. t4« Mus. and Penning. 

To give a short fancflftil exhibition by way of 
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exercise before the real performance. To pity, 
with a flourish. Of trumpets: To sound a 
flourish. -x8xa. 

s. Old Moumague.. flourishes his Blade in apighi 
of me Shaks. a a. He..flori»ht his colours in signe 
of victory 1618, 4. Why do the Emperors trumpets 

£ thus Shaks, 

Hence Flon-rinher, one who or that which flour- 
ishes. Flourishingly ado. in a flourishing 
manner | fxfetentatiously. 

Floury (flnu*-ri), a. 1591. [f. Flour sb. 
+ -Y 1 .] Of or resembling flour; yielding 
flour ; covered with flour or powder. 

Flout (flaut), sb. 1570. [f. Flout v.\ A 
mocking speech or action. 

Flout (flaut), v. 1551. [? special use of 

fioute, ME. form of Flute v. Cf. Du. fiuiten 
to play the flute, also to mock.] x. irons. To 
mock, jeer, insult ; to express contempt for. 
tb. To quote mockingly. Much Ado I. I. 990 
9. intr. To behave with contumely, to mock, 
jeer, scoff; to express contempt by action or 
speech Const, at. 1575. 

1. Where the Norweyan Banners flowt the Skie 
Mach. 1. ii. 49. Phillida flouts me Walton, a Ah, 
you may f. and turn up your faces Browning. 

Hence fFlou’tage, mockery B. Jons. Flotl'ter. 
Flotrtingly adv. in a flouting manner. +Flou*ting- 
Stock, (*) a butt for flouting ; (//l = Flout sb. [Merry 
tV. iv. v. 83.) 

Flow (fl*u) f sb.t 1450. [f. Flow v.] I. 
The action or fact of flowing ; an instance or 
mode of this. Orig. said of liquids, now of 
air, electricity, etc. Also * The course or direc- 
tion of running waters’ (Smyth). b. The 
quantity that nows 1807. c. concr. That 
which nows 1802. 9. transf. and fig. Any 

movement resembling the flow of a river and 
connoting a copious supply ; aa outpouring 
or stream ; esp. of speech. Hence, of dress, 
outlines, etc. 1641. 8* The incoming of the 

tide ; opp. to ebb 1583. Also fig. 4. +A deluge, 
flood -1579 ; an overflowing 1606. 5. Porcelain 
Manuf. A flux for causing the colours to flow 
or blend in firing 1878, ffl. A fall-bottomed 
wig -1756. 

The l of a brook 1856, of a current of air Tyw 
hall. C. The f. Of lacr, rolling rapidly Camtbxll. 
Flows of lava Lyelu a. The Feast of Reason and 
the F. of Soul Pope. A f. of callers i8xa, of talk 1873. 
Pbr. F. iff spirits', in early use. a sudden access of 
exhilaration : now. a state of habitual cheerfulness. 
3. Ocean's ebb and ocean’s C Burns. 

Flow (fld u ), sb* Alsoflo(w)e. 16.. [?a. 
ON *fld we (I cel. fidi) of same meaning.] 1. 

A watery moss, a morass' (Jam.). Also, a 
low-lying piece of watery lana 9. A quick- 
sand 1818 8. attrib., ns in f. -bog or fi moss , 

a peat bog, the surface of which rises and falls 
with every increase or diminution of the water 
1831. 

Flow Pa. t. and ///<?. flowed 

(fltf»d). [OE. fidwan, a redupl. str. vb. occur- 
ring as such only in Eng., i. root *fid-. Not 
connected with L. fiuere Cf. Gr. irA ijeiv to 
swim, L. plorare to weep. See also Flood 
sb. J 

I. z. intr. Of fluids, a stream, etc.r To move 
with a continual change of place among the 
particles or parts ; to move along in a current ; 
to circulate. ta. To become liquid; to melt. 
lit. and fig. -1737. b. Ceram , To work or 
blend freely : said of a glaze [Cent. Did.), c. 
Of a metal : To chkhge its form under impact 
or tensile or compressive strain 1888. 8* To 

come, go, move or pass as a stream ME. 4. 
Of a garment, hair, etc. : To hang loose and 
waving 1606. g. Math, To increase or diminish 
continuously by infinitesimal quantities. See 
Fluent. 1715. f6* irons. To make to flow 

Brook that flow'd Fast by the Oracle of 
God Milt. P. L. 1. 1 1. Trade, which like blood should 
circularly f. Dbydf.n. a. Oh that.. the mountains 
might f. down at thy presence Isa. lxiv- 1. 3. As fast 
years L away Shkllbv. Conversation flowed freely 
1870. 4. Her bright bayre loose flowing B. Jons. 

IL x. To stream forth OE. ; to issue or pro- 
ceed from, out of Also transf. and fig. ME. 

Of the menstrual discharge, Said alio of 
the person. 1754- 

s. Endless tears f. down in streams Swift. fig 
This role flows . . from the nature of a remainder 
Cauas. 


FLOWER-GENTLE 

in. x. Of the sea, etc.: To rise and advance. 
OE. ta. To rise and overflow. Also fig. 
•1695. (The obs. pa. pple. Mown was orig. 
used in this sense.) ts* Of the eyes: To be- 
come overfull -27x0. 4. Of wine, etc. : To be 

poured out abundantly ; also fig. OE. 5. irons. 
To flood ME. ; hence, to cover with varnish, 
glaze, or the like, by allowing it to flow over 
the surfiaoe 1864. 

s. Thys yere the Thamye did flows three times in 
one daye 1568, fig . Doth it [pride] not f. as hugely 
Sea Shaks. a Let Nylus f. “ ” 


as the 


haks. a. Let Nylus f, Beaum. ft Fl. 


fig. The Sons of Belial, flown with insolence and 
wine Milt. P. L . 1. 50*. 

Hence Flow* age, the act of flowing: flooded etat^ 
Flowe(n v obs. pa. t. and pple. of Fly. 
Flower (flau«*j, flau-oa), sb. [ME. flour, 
\finr, a. OF. (mod. F. fieur) : — L. florem , 
fios , f. Aryan root *bhlo~ : see Blow *».■] x, 
A complex organ in phenogamous plants, 
comprising a group of reproductive oigans and 
its envelopes. In pop. use, the characteristic 
feature of a flower is the coloured (not green) 
envelope; in botanical use, a flower consists 
normally of one or more stamens or pistils (or 
both), a corolla, and a calyx, b. In Bryology , 
the growth comprising the reproductive organs 
in mosses. 9. transf. a. The down of the 
dandelion and thistle. ? Ob\. 1530. fb. fl. =» 
Catamenia. [After F.fieurs. ] -r7.fi. c . Anc 
Chem. {pi., earlier sing .) : The pulverulent form 
of any substance, esp. as condensed after sub- 
limation ME, d. Applied to various fungoid 
growths; a scum formed on wine, vinegar, etc. 
in fermentation 1548. 3. A blossom considered 

independently of the plant ; also fig. ME. 4. 
A flowering plant 1500. 5. The representation 

of a flower ; esp. the Fleur-de-lis (senses 9, 
3) ME. 6 . An adornment or ornament ; esp . 
an ornament of speech {rare in sing.) 1508. 7. 

' The pick * of a number of persons or things 
ME. 8. The best, choicest, most attractive 
part of anything; also the gist (of a matter) 
1 568. e* The brightest example of any quality 
ME. 10. The condition of being in bloom, 
1697. i x. The period or state of bloom, vigour, 
or prosperity ME. 

x. fi?. This bud of Lone . . May proue a beaut io us 
F. when next we mcete Shaks. 3 .fig. Nay bee's a 
£, in faith a very f. Shaks. 5. Flowers were the first 
Ornaments that were used at the head of . . Pages 
Luckomrk. Phr. F. <f the winds (NauL): 1 the 
mariner’s compass on maps and charts * (Smyth). 6 
That ’a A£neas . .hee *s one of the flowers of Troy Shaks 
7. The flowre . . of the Elect 1 ous on. 8. Thrice- 
happy days I The f. of each, those moments when 
we met Tknnysom. 9. He is not the L of curtestn 
Shaks. so. An Orchard in F. Addison, si. A man 
in the f. of life, about thirty Scott. 

Comb, t f. -animals, the Anthozoal -cap, (a) the 
calyx t (A) the cup-shaped receptacle formed by a f. | 
•fence, the plant Poinciama pulcherrtma | -bead, 
an inflorescence consisting of a dose cluster of sessile 
florets t -pecker, (a) any bird of the family Dicmidse t 
ib) an American honey -i-ieepci ot guitgutt; -piece, 
U) a picture with flowers for its subject \ {B) on ar- 
rangement of flowers) -stalk, the peduncle supporting 
the flower-head. 

Flower (flau’di), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
intr. To bloom or blossom ; to produce flowers 
Of a flower : To expand. Also fig. b. irons. 
To bring into flower 1850 fa. transf. Of 
beer, etc.: To froth, mantle -X750, tg. intr 
To Flourish -1531. t 4 - irons. To adorn or 
cover with or as with flowerg or a flower -1791 
5, To embellish with figures of flowers 16 . , 
x. A rose, kat flowred and fayied ME fig. Whose 
drooping pbansie never flowred out Moss. a It 
makes beer to mantle, (., and smile at you 1694. 5. 

The waistcoat I am flowering Richaadsom. 

Hence Flow*cred ppl. a. covered or adorned with 
flowers: bearing flowers (of a spedfied kind or num- 
ber). Flowerer, a person or thing that flowers. 

Flowerag© (flou^Tfcds) 1688. f f. Flower 
sb. and v . 4- -age 1 .] a. Flowers collectively, 
blossom; a display of flowers; floral decoration. 
lit. and fig. b. The process or result of flower- 
ing. lit. and fig. 

Floweret (flauvTftt). Chiefly poet. ME. 
r f. Flower sb. and -et. ] A small flower. 
Flowerful (flau»Mftl), a. 1848. [See -FUL.J 
Abounding in or filled with flowers, 
+Flow*er-ge*ntle. 1561. [£ Flower sb.+ 
Gentle a.; app. after F. fieur noble,] «* Ftostr 
amour. -1783. 


mimtm), a (pass), au (loud), v (cat). $ (Fr. ch/f). a (ew). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), fl (ait). 1 (Psychr). 9 (what), p 



FLOWERING 


Flowering, nbl. sb. ME. [f. Flows* v. ' Fine, flew 
+-ihq *.] i. The action of Flower v. in vari- fishing-net ] 
©ns senses, n. In pi. Figures of flowers 1864. fixed net / 
Flowering (flon^rin), ppl. a. ME [1 as Flue (fl»), 
prec. + -ingT] l That flowers; often in Down, nap; 
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Fine, flew (&*), *b. 1 ME. [cf. MDn. vluwe ] of non-physical things a. Flowing easily and 
ishing-net ] A fishing-net ; a. a drag-net ; b. a clearly ; fluent ; as speech, etc. 1691 


plant-names, ns fiewtring ash, box, fern, etc. 
(see the sfas.) 1593. fa. Flourishing -i6ai 


a. flowery. 
son flowers, i, 


fixed net Also gut-met 

S IftJUrJSr " 1 ■ra“T™ii==Kr-— 

Chimney; subseq. a smoke-duct in a chimney, a. One of several subtle, imponderable, afl- 

Henoe applied to a hot-air passage in a wall ; pervading substances, whose existence has been 
a pipe or tube far conveying heat to water in assumed to account far the phenomena of heat, 
some steam-boilers; and the like 9. Organ- magnetism, and electricity 1750 
building The fissure 01 wind-way of mouth- x . The air being a C Boyle. Moderate exercise 
pipes (hence also called floe-pipes) 1879 g. will eunch the Fluids 1704. a. The particles of the 
tlang. « SPOUT sb. 4 x8ai electrical f Franklin. 

3, Inf. 1 in pawn. Up tkt /. ■ (a) pawned: (4) Comb, : f.-compasa, ‘that in which the card re. 
(lead, volves in its bowl floated by alcohol JAdm. Smyth) | 

Comb. \ f.-boiler. *a iteam-boiler whose water -lent, one in which a liquid is imprisoned between 


1. The language of the Bible is f., passing, an 
9 v. njra literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific M Asmold. 

Lrt/J*™ 1 B. 'i x. Arfoid mb. trace 1661. 


C bits of down 
] x. In early use — 
5-duct in a chimney. 


FLOWS KY. Also, pertaining to or issuing j Hence applied to a hot-air passage in a 


n flowers. 1593. 

Groves of Myrrhe, And flouring Odours Milt 


a. Groves of Mwrfce, And flouring Odours Milt some steam-boilers ; and the like a. Organ- 
Flowerlen (nnu»’il^s), a. 1500. [-LESS.] building The fissure 01 wind-way of mouth- 
Wlthout flower or bloom ; spec, in Bat.,f plant pipes (hence nl-«n rylM flue-pipes) 1879 g. 


■ Cryptogam. Hence Floweriaasn eam. tlang. 1 
Flower-pot, flowerpot (fluu«*jppt) 1598. * /* 

X. A vessel, commonly of red earthenware, for dead, 
■oil in which flowers are grown, a. A kind of Comb. 
fire-work X849. 2 STJ\ 

Flowery (flaa-ri), e. ME. [See -yK] 1. thehwl 
Abounding in, covered with, or producing (sees), a 
flowers a. Composed of flowers ; proceeding 1 a plati 
from or characteristic of flowers 1635. 8* 

Ornamented with flowers or figures of flowers ? 

1667, 4. Abounding in flowers of speech. 

florid 1603. 5. Her. ■■ Fleury x68i * Aue 

4- A man of f, tongue *879. °* * n aI 


tlang. « Spout sb. 4 x8ax 
3 In f. 1 in pawn. Up tkt f. 


(a) pawned : ( 4 ) 


wphiv* • i» a uuugi. at n«m a Duuer wuvsc waici ~ ,7T - . ^ , 

space m traversed by Hues' (Knight) 1 -bridge, a circular glass disks of the required cut vature. 
wall of fire-brick in e reverberatory furnace, between H«ice"Flu*idnl a. re**/,) of or resembling a f, as 


Flowing (fljn*iq), vbl. sb. OE. [f. Flow Flue (flfl), sbfi 
v. -f -ing V] x. The action of Flow v. in vari- Short for Influenza 
•us senses. a. concr. That which flows, a f Florence. 1607. 
stream, a wave (now rare) ME, ; fan over- It a flowing, a stre 
flowing ; a flood -1663. Fluency a. -1691 

Flowing: (fldiri9),j^/. a OE. [f. as prec. Fluency <fltf-«nsi) 

i-Jf'I *• Tl“* “ ow * v,) - P«e- and -ency.1 

Math. — Fluent. -184a. a. Of lines, curves, • D~.r 


collectively as dist. from the reed-stops. 

Flue (flfl), sbP i860. [?] Naut . The Fluke 
of an anchor, or that of a harpoon 
Flue (fifl), r4.fi Alto flu. colloq. 1839. 


Fluidiam (fld*idi*’m). 1835. [C prec. -1 
-ism.] x. The theory which refers all diseases 
to the stateof the fluids in the body. a. Spiritu- 
alism The hypothesis of the existence of 
supersensible fluidic bodies (see Fluidic) So 


tFln-ence. 1607. *d.L. fiutntia.) F j?.' t< ^V 0ne r , wt>0 1 °°P p0rtli 1 (faff**—)- 

1. A flowing, a stream Chapman a. — Fluidity ( fl « 1 1 diti ). t&>3 ft Fluid a. + 
Fluency sl -1601 -ity. F .fluidttl] i. The quality or con- 

Fluency (fltf-insi). i&* [ad. L. fiumUia ; ™°“ T £ SL £$ 

ra P> i«6 •* Rndineas moothnma^tmxl- «• Ar- f- <* Radical™ 1S86. a Dm i* tb. 
Mu-1706, a Readiness, smoothness . ease , um £^ on , parative teouIty ud (.of vers. Swinuus 

a He indulged his tFltl-idnesS. ifiafi. f-NKSS,] -FLUIDITY, 
satirical L on the scientific collectors 1814. ” 157 °. 

Fluent rc8o. fad L. ***,«/*•.. Fluke (fl«k), sb. 1 fOE. Afc, com. w. ON. 


LUENT. -184a. 


Of lines, curves. 


- . . * . - - ' , UV8B m Mttuiuuaa. Biuvuuiui 

etc. I Smoothly continuous and free from stiff- usod ^ of .pooch ,636 
ness 1709. 3. Of hair, garments, etc.: Waring, All Ids l o¥ thought ,85., a He it 

an confined, streaming x6o6 i. Rising like satirical L on the scientific collectors 1814. 
the tide ; brimming, copious 1535 Fluent ffljZ*£ntY 1*80. fad. L. 


the tide ; brimming, copious 1526 FI 

a Phi. F, Metals 1 see Flow p.Lic. F. eloquence g utf 
1637, numbers Cowrxa, urbanity 1766 a. Par- F, ' . 

tracery (Arch-)i tracery where the lines branch out “ 
Into leaves, arches, etc., x8is. 1 A ship is therefore 


see prec. a 
ness -1706 


Fluent (fLv'&it). 1589 . [ad. L. Jheentem, 
fiutre*] 


Fluke (fl^k), sb. 1 [OE .fide, cog®, w. ON* 
Jt6ke ; related by ablaut to Gcr fiach flat I x* 


said to have a flowing shoot when the wind crosse s fluid, liquid X60X. CL fig. Fluid, liable to 1 
the line of her course nearly et right angles Falcokxi 1648 fj. Flowing freely or abundantly 


the wind crosse s 


A. adj. x. That flows, flowing. Also transf A flat fish, esp. the common flounder. Pleura- 
id fig. 1607. 9. Capable of flowing easily ; ***** Flesnt. 9. A parasitic trematoid worm, 

lid, liquid x6ox. b. fig. Fluid, liable to change of several species, found esp. in the livers of 


A parasitic trematoid worm. 


4 Fat canton lions and t fees Milt, 

Hence Flowimf-ly mdv., -ness. 

Flwwk, obs. Sc. t Fluke. 

Flown ppl. a . 1 1608. [pa. pple. of 

Fly v. 1 ] Used aajectively in senses of Fly 
w. 1 Also with out, and as in far-, new-flown 
Floyt(e, var. of Flote, Flute. 

Flnate (flw-rit), tb. 1794. [f. Flu(oric) + 
-ate] x. Chem . Now called Fluoride, q.v. 
s. A nvdrofluosilicate applied to building-stone 
to harden it 1887 
Fluc(c)ani — Flookan, q.v. 


fluid, liquid x6ox. lx fig. Huid, liable to change of several species, found esp. in the livers of 
1648 t 3 . Flowing fredy or abundantly -1683 she «P. •» called from its sbaps 1668. 3- A 

4. Of speech, style, me. : Flowing easily and vttnet y <* kidney l868 - 

readily 1695. b. Of a speaker, etc. : Ready in *• Wry-mouthed Floolc. Caxxw. Heoce Ftn'ky 
the use of words IJ80. 5. Math. In the doc- « * nt “ , «i , r . 


/a _ . . 1 o T 1 r vi wuiua * vry* O* tuu uuv- 

rn (flJanL Ppl. a. 1008. [pa. pple. of tj-jy,, of flurions; Continuously Increasing or 
l ] V“ aajectively in senses of Fly decreasing by an infinitesimal quantity 1734. 
bo With out, and as \n fdr-, new-flown «. b. The general body of opinion b very f. Helfs. 


decreasing by an infinitesimal quantity 1734. 

a b. The general body of opinion b v er y f. Helps. 
4, Their f. praying and preaching Wood. b. Fluent 
Shulcespcar scarce effac'd a line Pors 
Hence Flu’ent-ly adv^ t-uesa. 

B. sb. tx. A stream, a current of water -1705 
a. Math. The variable quantity in fluxions 
which is continually increasing or decreasing 


£i„S IT*' ? 4 * „ Mr+4 1706 Hence tFhxemtial a of or pertaining to 

FluctK comb. f. L. fluctus wave, in flu ents . 7 


a., bearing or producing waves , flucti*- 
• a., sounding with waves ; etc (Diets.) 
tillable f fltr ttiwib’lj, a. rare, [as if 
+fiuctuaiilis ; see -able.] Capable of 
fluctuatiiw. (Diets. ) Hence Fhsctaabl'llty, the 
quality of being f. H Walpole 
Fluctuant (flarktiwAnt), a. if 


Fluey (flfi-i), a. 1861. [f. Flue sb .* + -yl.] tooke fast hold Holland. 


Covered with flue Ul 1111 iuiow whu«. /■ iwh. w uubiuk. ,*n umhb 

Fluff (flvf), i*.l .790. Pf modification of 

i tAJE sb a ] x. Anything light, feathery, and whale, to go under ; hence [Naut. slang) to go to bed 


toady in *• Wry -mouthed Hooke Caxxw. Hence Fhrky 

the doc- a 1 ^ n f este{ ^ w ^h flukes. 

asing or Fluke (flwk), r4.* 1561 . [7 transf. use of 

m 4 - Fluke i#. 1 , firom the shape. J 1. One of the 
f. Helps, broad triangular plates of iron on each arm of 
y. Fluent the anchor, which enter the ground and hold 
the ship. b. Anything resembkng the prec. in 
shape ; esp U S 1 one of the barbs of a har* 
!T-i7°5 p Qon or toggle-iron ; a flue' {Cent. Diet.) 1605 
fluxions s pi * The two ^,^5 which constitute the 
creasing j ar gg triangular tail of the whale* (Smyth) 

owne anker, which bv one ef the flouke* 

1 + -Y *.] tooke fast hold Holland, b. The £ of a lance 1613, 


of an arrow Catlin. Fluke, in mining, .an instra 


Flue tb *] x. Anything fight, feathery, and 
flocculenL a. A soft, downy mass or bunch 
186a. h. Bit <2#fqf(slang) : a young woman 1903. 


Fluke (flttk), j 4. 3 colloq. 1857. [?] In 
Billiards, A successful stroke made by accident 


ST £ Billiards, A successful stroke made by accident 

Fluff (ffaf), sb. 2 Sc • and is. dial. 1818. or chance Hence pro an unexpected success; 
see Fluff d 1 ] A puff; a whiff; a slight a piece of good luck A f. of wind*, a chance 


waves x6o<. 

s. His gemus is f. and moonstruck Swinbuxns s. 
Whether it be f. as the ark of Noah [etc.] Bacon 

Fluctuate (fl»*kthi|*u) f v. 1634. [t L. 
fluctuate fluctuare to undulate, f. fluctusT] 1. 


[see Fluff p 1 ] A puff; a whiff; a slight a piece of good luck A f. of wind : a chance 
explosion lit and fig breeze Hence Flu*ky a* of the nature of a f. ; 

Comb . 1 f.-gib, a squib. Scott uncertain Flu'fctly adv. 

Fluff (fief), v. 1859. [f. Fluff j 4.1] t n u ke (flfik), v 1 1840. [L Fluke j4.S] 
trans Ixather-manuf. To whiten the flesh side j. mtr* Of a whale . To use the flukes in swim- 
of a skin x88a. a. To pick into oakum 1802. m ; n iT iBao q. trans n To disable the flukes 


a piece of good luck A f. of wind : a chance 
breeze Hence Flu*ky a r of the nature of a f. ; 
uncertain Flu’kily adv. 

Fluke (flfik), v 1 1840. [t. Fluke j 4 .*] 


of a skin x88a. 


To pick into oakum 1892. m i ng 


To disable the flukes 


intr To move like a wave or waves, rise and 8 - To shake out or up into a soft mass like fluff G f (a whale) by spading to. To fasten (a whale) 
fall in or as in waves ; to be tossed up and down i88j 4. intr. To move or float softly like by means of a chain or rope [Cent. Did.). 
on the waves. Now ran. a. Jig. To vary fluff ; to settle <fatw like a ball of fluff 1872 Data (flak), v. 2 *88i. [f. Fluke irt.V] 
kmcubriv. “adwgoJwnmrtn* changes ; to 5- *[*«£ «» ***** ' - ‘ talc. h. way, I don t BilIta ). iSi & ans To hlt m L pocket (aballj 
be unstable ; to vacillate, waver, 1634. 3* want it 1859 b . . to make / a atroke \ xZ a • 

trans. To unsettle 1788 ; to throw into a wave- 3. The 4 Johnny Crows' .. f and plume and dust -tv/—*. 1 ... ma M 

SSTwintlon TieL themselves without cessation Lady Bsasbby transf. To get [t n) or obtain by a fluke 1885 


like motion x8«> themselves witbout cessation Lai 

*. Sc sounds, so ftnchmtes, the troubled sen 171*. Fluffy (fltrfi), a. 1825. [f.Fl 
a Fluctuating . .hntuia Ions and faare xfiw- Moaey tw Consisting of or resembUni 
A '"-"*”** *•' downv. a. Covered with far 

tako. TaiL'L. the Uke - ; downy 1848. 
FlttGtUaUflQ (flwktiM,4‘jan). 1450* f JP. whiskers Thackxsav 

fiuetuetion e m } see prec. and -ATIQN.J x. A chickens <879 
motion fifae that of the waves, an ahem&te rise Heaoe Fhrflflneaa, f. quality, 
tad fall Now ran In physical sense. c6s6. Flugelman : see Fuolei 
h. Path. The undulation of a flflid to nny cavity Fluid i6ga. fa 

er tumour of the body x6ao. a. Theartion £ a^ . ] 

v cxmdttion of fluctuating ; reputed variation, . -VjL thnnn 


[f. Fluff sb.i + -yM Flume (flfim), sb. pHE. 4 um Jlun, a.OF. 
nbflng fluff ; soft and E.flumeu.1 finer* \ ft. A stream, a liver; also, 
th faS, down, fur, or water -1659. a A mni-tafl 1835. 3. US. 

^ A. A—. A. ■ j ■ ■ M mmM a..* a 


etc. An artificial channel tor a stream of water 
a The f yellow to be applied to some industrial use 1784. 

b. A deep narrow channel or ravine with a 
stream running through it 179a. 

m ' Flummery (flxrmari) 1623. fa* Welsh 

F. fluids, ad, L, llymrv, of unkn etym.; (he A Is for Welsh 


udbll Now rar»ta phyital mbb. (6,6. Flngelman : tee F volkmaw Flninmery fflr-maH') 16.9. fa. Welah 

h. Path. The ondnlatlon of a flfrld to «iy ca^y (flsid) . ,603. [a. ad.L. llymrv, of unkn etym.; the /- 3 U for WeU. 

* rtal »»oy(ll thebody ^o. LAun; me -IP 1 ll t. ' Aldndof feed madeby ecagrfation of 

oro ondit ion cf flnetuating * A. adf s. Having the property of flowing; wheatmeal or oatmeal (J ). In PMCookety, 

emm. , 1609. ooogjjdng of imlicica that now ItmAj among any of various iwwt dtibM Made with nia, 
*. ^nA^rfSi'.Tw n^- 4 5 - ChMMand flue- tb * n,elT “- *» “ «°r- v »7 •***- nom - ««* ** M M«W eompHnwM. 

sSSStSSai SSs:- =r“— - —— — — 


6 (Oer, KFIxl) 9 (Ft. psw). fl (Gcr. Midler). d(Fr.dwne). 9 (owl), k (8^ <thm). 9 {?) (ssfa). i(Wt4 fair*). 8 (Ifir, 


FLUMMOX 

a. A fine f, about the. .eminent genius of the person 
whom they are addressing Thackeray. 

Hence tFlu*mmer v. to humbug. 

Flummox (flnmaks), v. colloq . or vulgar. 
1837. [prob. of Erf£. dial, origin.] 1. tram. 
To bring to confusion ; to 1 do for to bewilder, 
nonplus. a. intr . U.S. To give up, collapse 
1847. Hence Flu*mmox sb. any failure. 
Flump (flpmp), v. colloq. 1790. [Echoic.] 
1. intr \ To fall or move heavily with a dull 
noise 1816. a. tram. To set or throw down 
with a dump 1830. 3. Used advb. With a 

flump 1790. Hence Flump sb . the action or 
sound of flumping. 

Flung (fl*nj), pa. pple. of Fling v. 

Flunk (fl®qk), v. U.S. 1823. [Cf. Flink, 
Funk.] 1. intr. To give up, back out, fail 
utterly. Also quasi-Irani . To shirk (a recita- 
tion). a. trans, To cause to flunk ; to pluck. 
Hence Flunk sb. a total failure, esp. in a college 
examination. 

Flunkey (flxrqki), sb . 1 1782. [7 a dim. cor- 
ruption of Flanker. Orig. Sc.] x. A male 
servant, usu. in livery, esp. a footman, lackey; 
often contempt ’. Hence a. One who behaves 
obsequiously to his superiors in rank or posi- 
tion ; a toady, snob 1855. Hence Flu*nkeydom, 
the domain of flunkeys ; flunkeys collectively ; 
the spirit of a f. Fltrnkeyism, the manners, 
speech, etc. of a f. 

Flunkey (fin-gki), sb* U.S, 1841. [f. 
Flunk v. or sb. + -v.] One who 'flunks’ or 
fails ; esp. an ignorant person who dabbles in 
financial speculation. 

Fluo- (fluo). Chcrn. and Alin . Abbrev. of 
Fluor, used as comb, form in compounds 
containing fluorine. 

Flu obo'rate, a sMt of fluoboric acid. Fluo 

1 ...A .f L. 


bo ric acid, orig. the gas terfluoride of boron (BF,), 
now applied to the compound (H-jBvCL . 6HF> ob- 
tained by saturating water with this. FlU'OceTine, 


FlU’O-ce'ritC, a native fluoride of cerium and the 
allied metals. Flu»0-hy*dric (acid) ■» Fluor hydric. 
Also in the names of other acids of which fluorine is 
a component, and in the names of salts as Flu : o- 
pho-sphate, -ai’llcate, etc. 

Fluor (fl/ 7 *oj), sb. 1621. [a. L., f. Jluere. 
Cf. OF. /Incur.] tx. A flow or flowing ; a flux, 
stream -1671. a. spec, in Path. fa. pi. 
Flowers. i6ax. || b. Fluor albus — Lkuco- 
RUHCEA. 1754. t 3 . A fluid state ; concr. a fluid 

mass ; in pi. the humours (of the body) -1721. 
4. Min . fa. A generic name for a class of 
minerals resembling gems, but readily fusible, 
and useful as fluxes in smelting 1661. b. Since 
1771 applied spec . to such of these minerals as 
contain fluorine, chiefly (now only) to calcium 
fluoride or Fluor-spar. 5. at t rib. ft add, 
hydrofluoric acid 1791. 

Fluor- (flfi*or) f comb. f. Fluorine bef. 
vowels. Huorhydxlc [ + Hvt>r(-ogen) + -ic] 
acid, Chem. hydrofluoric acid (HF). 

Fluorated (flu'dreited), ppl . a. 179 6 . [f. 
Fluor- + -ate + -ed 1 .] Combined with hy- 
drofluoric acid. 

Fluorene (fla-SrftiY 1883. [f. Fluor + 
-ENE.] Chem. A hydro-carbon extracted from 
coal-tar (Ci» H 1# ); when impure it is fluorescent, 
whence the name. 

Fluoresce (fl« 5 re a s), v. 1874. [f. Fluor- 
escence.] To be or become fluorescent. 
Fluorescein (flt* 5 re*si|in). 1876. [f. prec. 
+ -in.] Chem. A product fluorescent in solu- 
tion obtained by heating phthalic anhydride 
with resorcin. 

Fluorescence (fluftrcsSns). 1852. [f. 

Fluor(-spar), after opalescence .] The coloured 
luminosity produced in some transparent bodies 
by the direct action of light, esp. of the violet 
and ultra-violet rays; the property, in certain 
substances, of rendering the ultra-violet rays 
visible, so as to produce this phenomenon. 
Fluorescent (flw 5 re-»«nt), a. 1853. [f. 
Fluoresce + -ent.] Possessing or proceed- 
ing from fluorescence. 

Fluoric (flap -rile), a. 179a [ad.F .ftuorique\ 
see Fluor and -ic ] Pertaining to or obtained 
from fluor or fluor-spar. 

Fluoride (flfi-SrW, -aid). Alio -Id. i8a6. 
ff. Fluo*-IN* + -IDE. ] Chem. A binary com- 
pound of fluorine with another element. 
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Fluorine (flfl firin, -oin). 1813. [f. Fluor + 
-ine, after Bromine, etc.] Chem. A non-metallic 
element (symbol F), forming, with bromine, 
chlorine, and iodine, the halogen group. 
Fluorite 1868. [f. Fluor + 

-ite.] Min. « Fluor-spar. 

Fluoroid (fl«5*6roid). [f. Fluor + -oid.] 
Crystallogr A solid bounded by twenty -four 
tri.ingular planes ; occurring frequently in fluor- 
spar. 

Fluor-spar (fl*-5i|Sp5i). 1794. [f. Fluor + 
Spar ] Min. Native fluoride of calcium (CaF 9 ) ; 
found abundantly in Derbyshiie, and often 
called Derbyshire spar . 

Flurry (flxrri), sb. 1698. [? echoic.] 1, 

A sudden agitation of the air, a gu^t or squall, 
b. Chiefly U.S. A sharp and sudden shower ; 
a sudden rush (of birds) 1828. a. A sudden 
commotion ; nervous agitation, flutter, hurry 
1710. b. The death-throes of a whale 1823. 

1. Flurries from the Hills Frybr. b. Flurries of 
snow W. Irving, a. In a fright and a f. Tucker. 

Flurry (fly ri), v. 1757. [f. prec. sb.] x. 
trans. To agitate, ‘put out’. a. intr. To 
flutter down in sudden or gusty showers. ? U.S. 
1883. Hence FlnTried ppl . a. ; -ly adv. 

Flurt, obs. f. Flirt. 

Flush (flyj), sbT 1596. [f. Flush®. 1 ] A 
flight of birds suddenly started up. 

Flush (flrf), sb. 2 ME. [f. Flush v*] +1. 
A pool or puddle -1513. a. A sudden flow ; 
a rush of water coming or let down suddenly 
1529. b. A sudden abundance of anything 
1592. 8. A rush of emotion or passion ; ela- 

tion or excitement arising from this, or from 
success, etc. 1614. 4. A fresh growth (of grass, 

leaves, or flowers! 1773. 5. The act of cleans- 
ing a drain by flushing 1883. 6. A glow of 

light or colour, esp the reddening in the face 
caused by a rush of blood ; the rush of blood 
itself 1630. 7. Glow, freshness, vigour (of 

beauty, health, life) 1735. 

a. b. The gTeat f. of gold Bacon. 3. Unreasonable 
flushes of proud and vaine joy Raleigh. Phr. In the 
{first, full) /. 4. The young shoots, now in full f. 
after a heavy shower 2893. 6. Hectic flushes 1803, 

Flush (fl»J) f ^- 8 I 5 a 9* [ ? t (nit.) L. Jluxus 
flow (cf. run) ; assoc, w. prec.] Cards. A hand 
consisting of cords all of one suit. 

Flush a. 1 1550. [?f. Flush vX] 1. 
Abundantly full ; in flood. a. Full of life or 
spirit. Hence, Self-confident. Now rare . 
1604. 3. Plentifully supplied {esp. with money!. 
Const, of. Of money : Plentiful. 1603. 4. Of 
a high colour ; blushing ; flushed 1594. 5. 

Even, level, in the same plane (with) 1626; 
even or level with the adjacent surface X823. 

1. In the f. moment of joy Disraeli. a F. youth 
reuolt Shaks. 3. Tom . . is always very L or very hard 
up 1871. 4. Thy Cheeke, now f. with Roses Drayton. 

lienee Flu'shneas, f. condition. 

Flush (flr|), a.* 1591. [f. Flush sb.*] 
Cards . fHolding a flush. Of a hand or 
sequence : Forming or including a flush. 

Flush (flnj), v . 1 ME. [perh. echoic ; cf. 
fly, flutter , and rush.] x. intr. To fly up 
quickly and suddenly ; to take wing. T Also, to 
fly with a whirr, +Also fig, of persons -1642. 
a. trans . To cause to fly or take wing ; to pat 
up 1450. 

s. Lete the spanyell flusch up the covey 1450b 
Flush (flaj), v * 1548. [t same wd. as prec.; 
infl. by Flash v* and Blush t/.J 
L Expressing sudden movement. x. intr. 
To rush out suddenly and copiously ; to flow 
with force. Also Jig. a. trans. To cause (water) 
to flow ; to draw off water from 18x5. 3. To 

cleanse (a drain, etc.) by means of a rush of 
water 1789 ; to inundate (a meadow) i86x. 4. 

intr Of a plant : To shoot. Also trans. to 
cause to shoot. 1810. 5. intr. 'To become 

fluxed or fluid * (Cent. Diet.). 

s. The Well-head, whence first flushed forth this 
muddy Nylus 1624. a. To f. a pond 1594, 3. Sewer 

S ipes should be flushed from time to time 1871. fig. 
\ out your sins with tears 1684. 

IL With reference to light or colour. x. 
intr. To glow with sudden brilliance. Cf. 
Flash v.* 1809. a. Of the blood, eta : To 
come with a rush, produce a heightened colour 
1667. 3. Of the face, etc* : To bcoome sud- 

denly red or hot 1709, 4* trans. To make red 


FLUTED 

or ruddy 1697 ; to suffuse or adorn with glow- 
ing colour 1746. 5. To animate 1633. 

x. As 1 have seen the rosy red flushing in the north* 
em night Tennyson. a. In her Cheek distemper 
flushing glowd Milt. P.L . ix. 886. 4. How faintly- 
flush’d, how phantom.fair Was Monte Rosa Tenny* 
son. 5. Armies flush'd with conquest Addison. 

Flush (flej), t/.3 1842. [L Flush a. 1 5.] 

x. trans. To make flush ; to fill in (a joint) 
level with the surface ; to point, a. Weaving . 
To throw (a thread) on the surface over several 
threads without intersection. Also intr. of the 
thread. 1878. 

tFlush (flrj), adv . [f. Flush aX] Directly, 
straight. Farquhar. 

Flusher (fle-fai). dial. Also flasher. 1674. 
[Cf. Flush vS\ The Red-backed Shrike, 
Lanins collurio. 

Flushing (fltvfii)), sb. 1833. [Name of a 
port in Holland (Du. Vlissingen).] A kind of 
rough and thick woollen cloth, first made at 
Flushing. 

Flu -siting, vbl. sb. 1573. [f. Flush v .* + 
-fng. 1 ] The action of Flush vA in various 
senses ; esp . the cleansing (of a sewer, etc.) by 
a rush of water. 

Fluster (flystax), sb. 1676. [see next vb.l 
1. ta, Heat from drinking 1710. b. A confused 
or agitated state ol mind ; a flurry, flutter 1728. 
fa. ?Pomp, splendour -1716. 

Fluster (flo-stai), v. ME. [Cf. mod. Icel. 
fiaustr hurry, bustle, fiaustra to bustle. Cf. 
Bluster v.\ fi. ?To excite, stimulate. ME. 
only. 2. trans. To flush or excite with drink 
1604. 3. intr. To be excited or eager; to 

bustle 1613. 4. trans. To flurry, confuse 1724. 

a. His head is flustered with burgundy Thackeray. 

^ The Dutch gunboat came flustering up Kipling. 

cnee Fluttered ppl a. half- tipsy s confused, 
flurried. 

Flustrate (flzrstnrit), v. vulgar. 17 12. [t 
Fluster v. + -ate 8 .] — Fluster v. 2 and 4. 
Hence Flustra'tion, fluster, agitation. 

Flute (flwt), sbA [ME. flowte % later fuit(c, 
a. OF. fieit te, fiante , fiahute (also written 
fiahuste), mod. F. fitite - Pr. fiauta t cm., of 
unkn. origin.] 1. A musical wind instrument, 
consisting of a hollow cylinder or pipe, with 
holes along its length, stopped by the fingers, 
or by keys which are opened by the fingers. 

The flute of the ancients was blown through a 
mouthpiece at the end. Tho modem flute, which b 
the transverse or German flute, b blown through an 
orifice at the side near the upper end. 

a. A flute-player 1542. 3. An organ-step hav- 
ing a flute-like tone ; also f.-stop 1613. 4. Any- 

thing resembling a flute in shape ; e. g. a long 
thin French breakfast-roll ; Ta tall, slender 
wine-glass ; etc. 1649. g. Arch. A channel or 
furrow in a pillar, resembling the half of a flute 
split lengthwise, with the concave side otttwards 
1660. 6. Hence any similar groove or channel 

1 727. 

i. Indians met vs on the way, playing vpon Flutes | 
which b & token that they come in peace Furchas. 

Comb . ; f.-bird (Australia), the piping crow (Gym- 
norhtna tibicen) j -bit, a boring tool, used in boring 
hard woods 1 -glass, see 4 above } -atop *= sense 3 
above. 

Flute (flat), tbX 1567. [perh. a transf. use 
of fiuit « prec.] Plant. 1. * A pink-rigged 
fly- boat, the after part of which is round-ribbed ’ 
(MnythjL a. A vessel of war, carrying only 
part of her armament, to serve as a transport 
1666. Hence Armed en f. (Fr. armi en fltite), 
said of such a vessel, 

Flute (fl£t), v. ME. It Flute sb.i] 1. 
intr. To play upon a flute or pipe ; also, to 
whistle or sing in flute-like tones. a. trans 
To play (an air, etc.) on a flute; to sing in 
flute-like notes 1842. 3. To form flutes (see 

Flute sb . 1 5, 6) in ; to arrange a diets, etc. in 
flutes 1578. ^ 

1. qiuii-/r»M. And f. hh friend, like Orpheus, from 
the dead M.Aenold. a. Some., swaa.. fluting a wild 
carol ere her death Tennyson. The redwing flutes 
bis o-ka-lee Emersoo. 

Fluted (fl«‘t*d), ppl a. x6is. [f. Flut* 
sb . 1 and v.] x. Having, furnished, or orna- 
mented with flutes. a. Mns. Of a thin and 
flute-like tone 1787. 

s. P. spectrum, one In which the spectrum lines 
appear to be grouped In flutes F. pillars Berkeley. 
a A f. falsetto Bkcksordl 


IB (mao), a (pan), au (bud), p (cat), f (Fi. chrf). a (ev«r). ai * (Pr. can d< rie). 1 (aft). /(Paycha). p (what), ffart). 
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D Flute-douce (flx7t|d«s). 1676. [Fr. flute 
douce lit. ‘sweet flute*.] +z. The highest- 
pitched variety of the old flute with a mouth- 
piece ->1747. a. An organ-stop so named 

Sluter (flw’tw). ME. [f. Flute vf\ x. A 
flute-player. Now rare ; repl. by Flutist 
or Flautist. a. One who makes flutings 
x8s8. 

Fluting (fl«-tiij\ vbl. sb. 1481. [f. Flute 
v* + -ING 1 .] z. The action of Flute v . ; esp. 
the action of making flutes in columns, frills, 
etc. ; ornamentation with flutes ; fluted work. 
Also attrib,, ns f -lathe* - plane , etc. a. “Flute 
9b. 1 5, 6. Also collect . z6n. 

s. The earliest flutings of the lark 1874. a. She 
ran her Angers through the flutings of her frills 188a, 
Flutist (flutist). 1603. [f. Flute sb . 1 + 
-1ST. Cf. F. fiUtiste.] A player on the flute. 
Flutter (flirtoj), so. 1641. [1. next vb.] 1. 
A fluttering; the action or condition of flutter- 
ing. b. colloq. A run, a burst 1857. a. An 
agitated or disordered condition 1748. t3- 

Ostentatious display, fuss, sensation, stir -1822. 
4. slang. A venture, e. g. at betting, cards, etc. 
187a. 

s. The f. of a Fan Addison, a. Fhr. To be in./all, 
put, etc., into af. 3. All f., pride, and talk Pone. 

Comb . I.- wheel, a water-wheel placed at the bottom 
of a chute so a«. to receive the impact of the water in 
the chute and penstock. 

Flutter (flu-tai), v* [OE. flotorian * a freq. 
f. flot - weak-grade of root of filotan Fleet z/.J 
ti. intr . To float to and fro. Also fig. -1513. 
9. Of birds : To move or flap the wings rapidly 
without flying or with short flights. Also 
transf. and fig. OE. 8- Iran if. To move about 
aimlessly, restlessly, sportively, or ostentatiously 
1694. 4. To move with quick vibrations or 

undulations 1561. 5. To tremble with excite- 
ment ; to be in agitation 1668. 6. trans. 

(causairvely). To cause to flutter ; to move (a 
thing) in quick irregular motions i6ai ; fig. to 
throw (a person) into confusion, agitation, or 
tremulous excitement 16^4. 

a. Like as byrdes flotre about© their nestes Cover- 
dai k Isa. xxxi. «u 3. One fl.tunts in rags, one flutters 
in brocade Pope. 4. Teach . . little hearts to f. at a 
Beau Pope. It [the pulse] paused— it fluttered Shel- 
ley. 5. Fluttering with her own audacity Thackeray. 

6 . AH' unawares, Fluttering his pennons vain Milt. 
fir. Like an Eaple in a Dove-coat, I Flutter'd your 
Volcian* in Conolus Cor. (F. 3) v. vi. 116. 

Hence Fhrtterer, one who or that which flutters 
{lit. and Jig.). Flu'tteringly adv. 

Fluty (fl«ti), a. 1823. [f. Flute + 

-Y l .] Flute-like in lone, soft and clear. 

Fluvial (flii-vikl) a. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
fluvial is, f. fiuvtus,] Of or pertaining to a 
river or rivers ; found or living in a river. 
Hence Flirvialiat, one who explains certain 
geological phenomena by the action of streams. 
Fluviatile (fl«*vi&til), «. 1599. [a. K., ad. 
L. fiuviatihs , L fiut/ius.] Of or pertaining to 
a river or rivers; found, glowing, or living in 
rivers ; formed or produced by the Action of 
rivers. 

F. Fishes 1681, mud 1623, denudation Huxley. 

•fFluvia-tion. [f. L. fluvialus .] The pro- 
cess of steeping (flax) in water. SIR T. Browne. 

Fluvio (fld'vitf), comb. f. L. fluvius river, 
as in flu'vio-marine a., an epithet of deposits 
formed by river-currents at the bottom of the 
■ea; etc. 

Flux (floks), sb. ME [a. F. : — L. fluxus , 
f. fiuere (Lat. root *flugv-) to flow. ] 

L spec. x. An abnormally copious flowing 
of blood, excrement, etc. from the bowels or 
other organs. spec. An early name for dysen- 
tery. a. A flowing out, issue, discharge (of 
humours, etc) 1447; talso, that which flows 
or is discharged -1654. 

1. Phr. Bloody /. (cf. Bloody )j Rendered unfit for 
action by a bloody C Watson, a A. Y. L* m* ii. 7°- 
1 L gen* i. The action of flowing. Now 
usu. fig. 160a a. The flowing in of the tide. 
Often in phr. flux and reflux* 16x2. 3. A flow- 
ing stream, a flood. Also transf. and fig. 
1600. 4, The passing away (of life, time, etc.) 
-1759. 5* A continuous succession of changes 

1625. 6. Mat A. A continued motion (of a 

point) 1656. 7. PAysics. The rate of flow of 

any fluid across a given area ; the amount which 
crosses an area in a given time 1863. 

6 (Gar. KAa). t (Fr. p*<). U (Ger. Mtfller). 


1. Fire to subsist requires a F. of Air 1748. a. A., 
f. and reflux of hopes and fears De Foe. a. trantf. 
The Fluxe of compame A. Y. L. il i. 59. fir. This f. 
of guesses M. Arnold. 5. The bodies of all animals 
are in a constant f. Butler. 

UL +1. Liquefaction or fusion -1799. a* 
Metall. Any substance that is mixed with a 
metal, etc. to facilitate its fusion ; also a sub- 
stance used to render colours fusible in enamel- 
ling and the colouring of porcelain and glass 
1704. 

a. The black f. is formed, by setting fire to a mixture 
of one part of nitrate of potassa, and two of bi-tar Li ate 
of potattsa. . IChite /. is obtained by projecting into a 
red-hot crucible equal parts of the same salts Henry. 
+FluX(fl<zks),a. 1677. | ad. L. fluxus } fluere.] 
That is in a state of flux; fluctuating* ever- 
changing -1797. 

Flux (flrks), v. 1477. [f. Flux j£.] +1. 

trans. To treat by subjecting to a flux; also, 
to produce a flux in (a person) ; talso fig. 
-1785. +b. intr , —178=5. a. intr. ta. To bleed 

copiously 1638. b. To flow copiously 1823. 
3. trans . To make fluid, fuse 1477. 4. To 

treat with a flux (see Flux sb. III. a) 1781. 
5. intr. To become fluid ; to melt 1669. 

x. fig. Praying for the Dead, which doth so f. the 
pocket 1660. a. b. Once fix the seat of your dis- 
order, and your fancies f. into it Lamb. lienee 
tFltZX&'tion, treatment by fluxing ; flowing on. 

Fluxible (fte'ksib’l), a. Obs. or arch* 1471. 
[a. OF., ad. I« fiuxibilis, f. flux-, fiuere.'] 1. 
Apt to flow, fluid 1551. a. Capable of being 
melted 1471. 8- Liable to flux or change 156s. 
Hence Flu-xibly adv. Fluxibl'lity. Flexible- 
ness, f. quality. 

Fluxile (fl^'ksil), a. Obs. or arch. 1605. 
[ad. late L. fiuxilis ; see prec. and -ile. ) 
Fluxible i, 3. Hence Fluxi’lity, f. quality. 
Fluxion (flirkfau). 1541. [a.F. f ad. h.fluxio- 
nem ; see -ion.] i. T he action of flowing ; a 
flowing forth. Also continuous or progressive 
change. Now rare. 1599. fb. *■* Effluvium 
a a. -1748. a. An excessive flow of blood, 
serum* etc. to any organ or part of the body. 
Also concr.* that which flows. 1541. 8 . Flu Xsb. 
1. 1563. 4. Math. In the Newtonian form of the 
infinitesimal calculus : 4 The rate or proportion 
at which a flowing or varying quantity increases 
its magnitude’ (Hutton). (But used by 18th c. 
writers for what Newton called the ‘moment’ 
of a fluent, and modern analysts call the ‘ dif- 
ferential 4 .) b. Hence Fluxions is used as a 
name for the Newtonian calculus 1702. 1 c. 

loosely. An Infinitesimal quantity. De Quincf.y. 

Comb . f.-2tructure {Geol. ), an arrangement of the 
crystallites, crystals, or particles of a rock in streaky 
lines, .indicative of the internal movement of the mass 
previous to its consolidation. Called also flonu- 
structure. 

Hence Flu'xional a. Math, of or pertaining to a C 
or the method of fluxions; pertaining to flowing, 
fluxible. Flu'xlonary a. Math, fluxional ; of the 
nature of, or subject to continuous change. Flu*X- 
ionlst* one who uses or is skilled in mathematical 
fluxions. 

tFlu’Xive, a. 1597. (X L .flux-*fluere\ see 
ive.J Apt to flow, fluid (///• and fig.). Also 
fluctuating, variable. -1716. 
tFlu’Xure (flp'ksiui). 1596. fad. L.fluxura * 
f. as prec. J a. The quality of being fluid 1599. 
b. That which flows -1622, 

Fly (flai). sb.i PI. flies (flais). [OE. fl&ge* 
fly^e : — OTeut. *flcug6n~, f. root of *fleugan to 
fly,] z. +Any winged insect ; as the bee, gnat, 
locust, moth, etc.; cL Butterfly -1774* b. 
Any dipterous or two-winged insect OE. a. In 
farmers’ and gardeners’ language, the insect 
parasite chiefly injurious to a particular crop or 
animal; hop-fly, potato-fly, sheep-fly. Hence 
collect, in sing, the corresponding disease. 1704. 
3. Angling, a. An Insect attached to a hook as 
a lure in fly-fishing 1653. b. An artificial fly, 
i.e. a fish-hook dressed to resemble some in- 
sect 1589. t 4 . a. A familiar demon, b. transf. 
A spy (cf. F. mouehe). ' c. A parasite (cf. L. 
musca). -1649. 4* Printing. The person who 

takes the sheets from the press ; also, that part 
of a printing machine which usually does this 
now. 1732. _ . 

1. Phr. F. in amber: mm Amexk. To break, crush, 
a f. upon, the wheel (fig.) ; to spend great energy and 
labour on something not worth it A J C in the oint - 
ment [after Eccl. x. i] ; a trifling circumstance which 
spoils the enjoyment of a thing. There are no flits 


on: there is no fault to be found with; there Is no 
thing ‘ shady * about (orig. Colonial and l/.S. slang). 
Black f.* l/.S. anyone of the species of the genus 
Simulium* some of which cause great suffering by 
their bites. Hessian f., Spanish f., Tsetse -f.* 
etc. : see Hessian, etc. 3. Or with a File, either a 
natural or an artificial Flie Walton. 

Combs . 

1. General t *s /.•belt, •country. • maggot * -maker, 
-tackle, -taker, etc. 

s. Special : f.-bird, a humming-bird (cf. F. oiseau- 
moucke ) ; -blister, a plaster made of CanthaHdesi 
•book, a case in the form of a book for artificial 
flies; t*cap, a kind of head-dress foimerly worn by 
women ; -case, the covering of an insect ; spec, the 
elytron of beetles; -hook, a hook baited with a f. ; 
•line* a line for f.-fishing : -nut f *a nut with wings, 
to be twisted by the hand* (Knight); -paper, paper 
prepared to catch or poison flies ; -powder, a powder 
used to kill flies; -rod, a rod for f.-fishing; -snap- 
per* U. S., a name of certain f.-catching birds, (a) the 
genus Myiafrat (A) Fhainopepta nitens\ -Speck* 
-spot, a stain produced by the excrement of an in- 
sect ; -water* a solution of arsenic, or decoction of 
quassia-bark, for killing flies; -weevil, l/.S.. the 
common grain-moth {Celechia eerealeUa ) ; -weight* 
a boxer whose weight is 8 sL 
b. In plant-names, as f.-agaric* Agaricus mus • 
carius , called also Fly-bane; -honeysuckle* (aja 
variety of honeysuckle ( Lontcera Xy lost turn) ; ( 3 ) a 
species of Hallct 1a ; -orchid* -orenia* a name for 
Ophrys must i/era. 

Fly (fbi), sb? PI. flies. OE. [f. Fly o.l] 

L 1. tThe action, or {rec.) an act of flying. 2. 
On the f: orig. on the wing ; hence, in motion; 
m Baseball , the course of a ball that has been 
struck, until it touches the ground. 1851. 

II. 1. A quick-travelling carriage ; esp. a light 
vehicle, introduced at Brighton in 1816, and 
originally drawn by men ; subseq. extended to 
any one-horse covered carriage, as a cab or 
hansom, let out on hire. 9. Something at- 
tached by the edge (cf. Flap sb.) ; as a. A strip 
or lap on a garment, to contain or cover the 
button-holes 1844 ; b. The sloping part of the 
canvas of a tent ; also, the flap at the entrance, 
forming a door z8io; c. The breadth from the 
staff of a flag to the end ; also, the part of a 
flag farthest from the staff 1864 ; d. pi. Theatr. 
The space over the proscenium 1805. 3. techn . 

a. Jvaut. A compass card 1571. b. *A speed-regu- 
lating device, usually consisting of vanes on a 1 orating 
shaft, used in the striking parts of clock-machinery, 
etc. 1599. ' _ C. A fly-wheel, a pair of weighted arms, 
or other similar device, used to regulate the speed of 
machinery 1599. d. = Fanner a. 1807. e. One of 
the cylinders of a carding machine 1843. f. In Knit- 
ting [machine)* another name for the Latch ; in Spin- 
ning, the arms which revolve around the bobbin in a 
spinning-frame, to twist the yarn : in Weaving* a 
shuttle driven through the shed by a blow or jerk 
(Knight). Also in Hand-spinmng : the spindle 1851. 
g. In the pianoforte, a hinged board which covers the 
keys when not in use. 

4. Waste cotton 1879. 

Comb. : f.-bail {Base-ball), a ball that may bo 
caught ‘on the fix -bill, a handbill to be scattered 
broadcast, also attrib . ; -block ( Naut.)* * the block 
spliced into the topsail-tye’ (Smyth); -bridge ** 
Flying Bridge; -coach Fly sb* II. 1 ; -gover- 
nor => Fly sb . 2 II. 3c; -press* a screw press worked 
by a f. (see Fly sb 2 II. 3 c); -punching-presa* a 
press for cutting teeth on saws, and the like; -rail* 
that part of a table which turns out to support the leaf ; 
-table* a table with flaps ; ’title, the half-title in 
front of the general title, or which divides sections of 
a work. 

Fly (flai;, a. slang. 1811. [? f. Fly ©. 1 ] 
z. Knowing, wide-awake. 9* Of the fingers : 
Nimble, skilful 1834. 

Fly (floi), v . 1 Pa. t. flew (flfi*) ; pa. pple. 
flown (fldun). [Com. Teut. str, vb. : OE. 
/teogan,fliogan OTeut. *fieugan : — pre-Teut. 
*pUugh-* plough plugh-* Not cogn. w. Flee 
o. The origin of the form fiew{t is not ex* 
plained.] 

L z. intr. To move through the air with 
wings. Also fig* ; esp. of fame, a report, etc. 
ME. b. Occas. — 'fly away* 1480. e- intr* 
and trans. To travel or traverse by aircraft; 
to pilot aircraft 1884. a. trans. [causatively). 
To set (birds) flying 1607. 3. Hawking* a. 

Of the hawk : To gain by flying a position of 
attack. Const, at. 1674. b. Of the falconer : 
To cause to attack by flying 1591. c. To chase 
with a hawk. Also of the nawk. 1590. 4. intr 
To pass or rise quickly in or through the air 
OE. b. Of stairs : To descend or ascend with- 
out change of direction 1685. 5. trans. {causa* 

tively). To cause to fly 1739. 0. intr . To 
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float loosely, to flutter, wave 1659. b. trans. 
To set flying ; to carry at the mast-head ; to 
hoist ; ocoas. with out 1655. 7. intr. To move 
or travel swiftly; jsp. of time ME. A. To 
move with a start or rush 1590. 9. Of things : 

To be forced or driven off suddenly or with a 
jerk ME. Of money: To ‘go* rapidly 163a. 

b. To break up suddenly, shiver, split up 1470. 

c. Naut. Of the wind: To shift or veer sud- 
denly 1699. 

z, Phr. At the crtnv plies j see Crow d . 1 fig. To 
f. high* low 1 to aim at, avoid, distinction, notoriety, 
etc. D. The black bat. night, has flown Tennyson. 
a. lie file my Hawke with yours 1607. 4. You leaden 
memengers. .C with false ayme Smaks. To f. over a 

E ite 1791. 3. O Madam, You f. your thoughts like 

tea Tennyson. To/. a bite (oolloq. or slang) : to 
raise money by an accommodation bill j hence to/. a 
bill. 6 k To. .march with drums beating and colours 
flying 1659. b. The steamship . . flying signals of 
distress 1885. 7. The velocity with which the earth 

flies through spaoe Tyndall. & In a violent commo- 
tion, they had flown to aims 1847. She flew upstairs 
1854, Pnr, To/, in the/ace </'. see Face sb. To/, 
at, oh, upon : to spring with violence upon, attack 
with fury, rush upon: Ut. and fig. t To/, in or into 
(a passion, etc.)} to pass suddenly into. To /. off : 

lit. to start awayt to revolt t fig. to take another 
course 1 to break away (flora an agreement, etc.X To 
/. out\ (a) to rush out; (A) to explode or burst out into 
violent action, language, or temper. 9. From the 
could stone sparkes of fire doe me Shako I shall 
certainly make his money f. Lady C. Bury. Phr 'I b 
f . open, to t ub b. The crackling faggot flies Golds m. 
C. The Winds f. in a moment quite round the Compass 
Dam pier. To / up in thg wind, is when a ship’s head 
comes suddenly to windward, by carelessness of the 
helmsman Smyth. 

Phrase. To let/, a. To discharge (missiles); absol. 
to fire, shoot. Also /ig. b. Naut. To allow (a sail 
or sheet) to f. loose; rarely to set (a sail), to carry, 
hoist (colours). 

IL In senses of Fl.ee (exc. II. a) OE. 

I'll make him f. the land B. Jons. Unless, .one l 
Into the Ports for shelter 1653. He [Hermes] grasps 
the wand that causes sleep to f. Pope. True pity. . 
flics the rich Prakd. 

Fly (ffoi), v.* Pa. t. and pple. filed, flyed. 
1836. Ft Fly sb . 1 and *.] To travel by, or 
eonvey in, a fly 

Fly-away. 1775. [f. vbl. phr.] 

A. adj. Ready or apt to fly away. Of articles 
•f dress : Streaming, loose. Of persons : 
Flighty, extravagant. 

Servants witb flyaway caps on their heads 1871. 

B. sb. One that flies away, Cf. runaway. 
1838 b. Naut . A delusive appearance of land , 
a mirage. Also g«oji-proper name. Cape Fly- 
away . 1867. 

Truth is such a flyaway Emerson. 1 

Fly-bane. 1597. [f. Fly sb 1 4- Bane.] 

1. A pop. name of plants: (a) = Catchfly; 
lb) the ploughman’s spikenard (inula Conyta)\ j 
ft) Agaricus muscarius a. Poison for flies. ! 

Swift. 

Fly-bi then, pfil. a. 1597. [t as prec. + Bit- 
ten.] Bitten by flies: ta. Fly-specked; fb. 
Fly-blown it 08 ; c. Stung by flies 1884. 
a. These Fly-bitten Tapistriea a Hen. IV, il i. 139. 

Fly-blow, sb. 1556. [f. Fly sb* + Blow 
sb.*] The egg or young larva of a blow-fly. 
Also collect. 

Fly-blow, v. 1603. [f. Fly sb . 1 4- Blow 
v. 1 ] I. trans. Of the fly : To deposit eggs in 
(meat, etc.) ; hence, to corrupt secretly, taint. 
Chiefly Jig. a. intr . Of flies : To deposit their 
eggs Pope 

Fly-blown (flalbld^n), ppl. a. 1529. [f. as 
prec. + Blown ppl. a.] 1. Full of fly-bfows ; 

tainted, putrid, impure. Also fig. a. slang. 
Drunk 1887. 

Fly-boat (flarbpnt). 1577. [app. ad. Du. 
vlicboot , orig. one of the small boats used on 
the Vlie, afterwards applied in ridicule to the 
small war-vessels of the Gueux demer (1579). 
In Eug. assoc, w. Fly v. x ] i. A fast-sailing 
vessel used : a. csp. in the coasting trade (Obs. 
exc. spec, a Dutch flat-bottomed boat} -1577 ; 
b. for warlike purposes, voyages of discovery, 
etc. (Obs. exc Hist . ) 1590. ta. A small boat, 
csp. a ship's boat -z8ao. ta. A Shetland her- 
ring buss -1794. 4. A swift passage boat used 
on canals 1841. 

Flycatcher. 1600. [f. Fly sbA + Catch- 
er.] 1. One who, or that which, catches 
flies, u. A bird that catches flies ; in England, 


esp. Mu sc icap a grisola ; in America, esp. Tyran - 
nus Caro line nsts or T. pipiri 1678. 3. a. A 

spider that catches flies 175a b. - Fly-trap 

а. 1863. 

s. ' The fly-catcher \ as he {Darwin] was known to 
the crew, was a prime favourite 1887. 

Fly-dung, v. i860, [f. Fly sb 1 + Dung 
v.] Dyeing. In the process of dyeing with 
madder : To subject for the first time to the 
process of dunging (see Dung v.). 

Flyer, flier. ME. ff. Fly v . 1 + -er 1 . Both 
forms are in good mod, use.] 1. That which flies 
or is carried by the air. b. An airman, a. One 
who or that which moves with exceptional 
speed, e. g. a fish, horse, ship, etc. 1795. 8* 

Applied to parts of a machine that have a quick 
revolution; e.g. an appliance for regulating the 
motion of a roasting-jack ; a sail of a windmill ; 
that part of a spinning machine which twists 
the thread as it conducts it to and winds it upon 
the bobbin ; etc. 1674. 4 .ft.//. Steps forming 

a straight flight ; opp. to winders 1667 b. U. S. 
A small handbill or fly-sheet 1889. c. Printing. 

• A vibratory rod with fingers which take the 
sheet of paper from the tapes and carry it 
to the delivery table ’ (Knight). 5. A flying 
jump or leap 1883, b. Hence, U.S., A specu- 
lative purchase of stock by oue not a regular 
buyer, in hope of immediate profit 1886. 6.=* 

Flker sb . 1 1460. 

Fly-fish, v. 1755. [f. Fly-fishing vbl. 
sb.] intr. To fish with a fly as bait. Hence 
F!y*-flaher. 

Fly-fishing, vbl. sb. 1653. [f. Fly rd.i] 
Fishing with a fly. 

Fly-flap. ME. [f. Fly sb . 1 + Flap sb.] 
1. An instrument for driving away flies. ta. 
A stroke with a fly-flap 1735. Hencsc Fly-flap 
v . to strike with a fly-flap ; to beat, whip. 
Fly-flapper, one who drives away flies with a 
fly-flap ; a Fly-flap (sense 1). 

Flying (ffoiin), vbl. sb. 1548. ff. Fly v . 1 
+ -ingL] i. The action of Fly t/. 1 9 . mttrib., 
as /.-machine ; also f. country, county (Hunt- 
ing), one that affords long unbroken runs ; f. 
fence, one to be taken at a flying leap ; f. time, 
the time when a hawk is in condition to be 
flown. 

Flying (flai-iq), ppl. a. OE. [f. Fly v 1 + 
-TNG *.] 1. That moves through the air with 

wings, b. In names of insects, as /.-glowworm. 
Also of fish, reptiles, quadrupeds, etc. , which by 
means of special appendages make movements 
resembling flight ; as /'frog, - gurnard . , -herring, 
-lemur, - Heard, - Jha longer , -squid. Also f.-dog, 
a kind of vampire-bat; C, hart, atag-^F. cerf- 
volant, a stag-beetle. 1626 9. That passes 

(quickly) through the air 1535. 3. Floating 

loosely, fluttering; hanging loose 1607. 4. 

That passes or travels swiftly ; rapid 1658. fb. 
esp. in /. post , a post travelling by relays of 
horses -1705. c. Passing; hasty, transient. 
Also, Rapidly constructed, temporary. 1763. 
5. That flies about ; used esp. of a tale, rumour, 
etc. circulating without definite authority ME. 

б. That flees. 1594. 

a So seem'd Farr off the £ Fiend Milt. Phi. \F. 
pension (fig.) : a pension to commence if the pensioner 
lost his place H. Walpole, s. A f., shuting, or falling 
star 1563. a. Phr. F.jib, *a light sail set before tLe 
jib, on the /lying jib-boom \ With/, colours (fig ) : 
with outward ugns of success. ^ Under or with 

/. seal: said of a letter with seal attached hut not 
closed; 1 enclose the letter which 1 have written to 
the Prince Recent under a f. seal Wellington. 4. 
The f. Hours Rows. Phr. F Im/s a running jump. 
F. handicap, mile : one in which the starting past is 
passed at full speed. c. A f. trip to London 1806. 
To lay down a f. line to Lucknow 1857. Phr. ( Mil. j 
and Naval) F. brigade, column, hospital, party. : 
squadron. F. artillery : a corps trained to rapid 
j evolutions. F. camp : see Camp, F. sapx a sap 
formed by placing ana filling several gabions at the 
same time. 5. F. sheet-, a leaflet printed for dis- 
tribution broadcast. F. pains s8o^ 6 . To persecute 
from far the f. Doe Drydem. 

Flying bri-dge. 1489. [f. Flying ppl. a.] 

ta. As tr. F, pont-levis (drawbridge) Caxton. 

tb. « Floating bridge -1726. c. A tern* 

I porary bridge for military purposes 1876. 

I Flying birttrew. 1669. A prop or stay 
(usually carried by a segment of an arch), 
springing from a pier or other support, and 


abutting against a s tr u ct u re, for the purpose of 
resisting thrust. 

Flying fish. 1511. [f. Flying ppl. & + 
Fish.] Either of two kinds of fish (Dactylo- 
pterus and Exoccctus), which are able to rise In 
the air by means of enlarged wing-like pectoral 
fins. b. A constellation x868. 

Flying fo*x. 1759. [f. as prec. + Fox.] 
A family of fruit-eating bats (Pteropidx), found 
in the tropical East and In Australia. 

Flying mactd<ne. 1736. z. A kind of tra- 
peze. a. A machine capable of being controlled 
in the air; usu. a heavier-thau-air machine 
dependent on motor power 1848. 

Flying squi*rreL 2613. [f. mi prec. 4 
Squirrel.] A name for two genera (Pteromyi 
and Sciuropterus) of Sciuridx , which can float 
through the air by means of an extension of the 
skin connecting their fore and hind limbs. 
Fly-leaf. 1850. [Fly sb.*] A blank leaf 
at the beginning or end, but esp . at the begin- 
ning, of a book ; the blank leaf of a circular, etc. 
Flyman. 1845. [f. Fly + Man sb.] 1. 
One who drives a fly. 9. Theatr. A man sta- 
tioned in the flies, to work the ropes, etc. 
Fly-net. [f. Fly sb . 1 OE. JUohnct .] A 
net to keep away flies. 

Flysch (flif). 1853. [Swiss dial.] Geol. 
An Alpine series of tertiary strata, consisting of 
slates, marls, and fucofdal sandstones. 
Fly-aheet. 1875. [f. Fly v. 1 ] flying 
sheet : see Flying ppl. a. 

Fly-trap. 1774. [£. Fly sb . 1 + Trap.] x. 
A trap for flies 1655. 9. A fly-catching plant, 

esp. Apocynum androssemifolium. Venus's fly* 
trap — Dionsea mu set pul a . 

Fly-wheel. 1784. [f. Fly sb* ♦ Wheel.] 
A wheel with a heavy run, attached to a revolv- 
ing shaft, in order either to regulate the motion 
of the machinery, or to accumulate power. 
fFnese, v. [OE. *jn£osan, cogn. w. Du. 
fnieten, ON. fnysa.] tntr. To sneeze; also, to 
puff, snort -ME. 

Foal (£** 1 ), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. fola : — 
OTeut. *folon- t cogn, w. Gr. iruXot, L. fullus .] 
z. The young of the equine genus of quadru- 
peds ; properly, a colt ; but also, a filly. 9. 
attrib . , as C-teeth, the first teeth of a horse 1696 
Phr. In/., with/., (of a mare) pregnant. 

Foal (faul), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. trans 
To bring forth (a foal) ; said of a mare, she-ass, 
etc. 9. absol or intr. 1521. 

Foalfoot (fau-lfnt). Also foal's foot. ME. 
[ Named from the shape of the leaves.] * Colts- 
foot 1. 

Foam (fatam), sb. [OE. fdm : — WGer. 
*faimo- : — pre-Teut *poimo- or +phoimo-J] 1. 
The aggregation of minute bubbles formed la 
water or other liquid by agitation, fermentation, 
effervescence, etc. b. spec. The foaming saliva 
issuing from the mouth in epilepsy, rabies, etc 
OE Also fig. 9. Foaming water, the sea. arch 
OE 8 . Min. « Aphrite. 

Comb.: f.-bow, a bow similar to a rainbow, formed 
by sunlight upon f. ; -cock {S teem- engine), a cock at 
the water level, to blow off scum ; -spar, -atone, see 
i Aphhjtb and Afhboditb. 


Foam (fanm), v. ME. [New formation on 
Foam sb. superseding OE.fshnan.] i. intr. To 
emit foam ; csp. to both at the mouth. Often 
used hvperbolically. Of a horse, etc. s To be 
covered with foam. a. To froth, gather foam. 
Also fig. ME 3. a. intr. Of a goblet, etc. t To 
be filled with foaming liquor, b. trusts. To fill 
or brim with foaming liquor x 725. 4. trans , 
To send forth or emit in or like foam. Chiefly 
fig. ME 5. nonce-use. To draw (a chariot) 
along amid 10am. Keats. 

s. He (€maar].„ foam'd at mouth, and was speech 
lease Shams, a. The anger’d Ocean foams Ant. 4 
Cl u. vl ex. s. Foaming out their own disgrace Cow- 
ml Hence Foa’mingly adv. 

Foatnless (fao-mUs), a. z8az. [See -less.] 
Free from foam. 

Foamy (fas ml), a. [OE fdsnig, fkmiy t 
/dm. Foam.] x. Covered with foam, frothy, 
a. Consisting of, pertaining to, or resemblixig 
foam ME. 

a The f. surf Cowvn. F. lilac-blossom Mruoat 


a (man), a (pass), an (faxrd). v (cat), f (Fr. chri). a (era), ai (/, qyc). 9 (Fr. ean do vie), i (sit). # (Psych*). 9 (what), p (gat)* 
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FOB 

Fob (fjpb), sbA ME. [?] fl. A cheat, im- 
poster. ME. only. a. A trick, an artifice. 
Now only slang. r6aa. 

Fob (frb), 1653. [?] z. A small pocket 
formerly made in the waistband of the breeches 
and used for carrying a watch, money, etc. a. 
U.S. — fob-chain. 1889. 3. attrib ., as t«chaiit. 

the chain attached to a watch carried in the fob. 
Fob (fjpb), vA 1583. [Cogn. w. or f. Fob 
sb . 1 1. Cf. Ger. foppen to befooL] 1. Irans. 
To cheat, deceive, ' take in \ 9. To procure, 

or promote by trickery. Also with in, into, 
upon. ? Obi. 1653. 3. Fob off. To put off 

deceitfully; to baffle, cajole; to put off with 
something inferior 1597. +b. To put off or get 
rid of by a trick -1641. 

x. While every one clue he is fobbing, He still may 
be honest to me Fxsldino. 

Fob {(pb) p vA 1818. [£.Fobj^.2] ^To put 
into one’s fob, to pocket. 

Focal (foo-kfil), a. 1693. [ad. mod. L. 
focal is, f. Focus; see -AL .1 Of or pertaining 
to a focus; collected or situated at a focus. 
Alsoyf^. 1713. 

Phr. F distance or length (of a lens or mirror) : the 
distance between the centre and the focus. F. plane : 
the locus of the foci of different systems of parallel 
rays refracted through a lens. F. plane shutter 
(Photogr.): a blind with (usu. adjustable) slit that 
moves across the front of the plate or film. F. point : 
the intersection of a f. plane with the axis of the lens. 
Hence Fo*cally adv. at a focus. 

Focalize (ftfu-k&laiz), v. 1845. [ f - Focal a. 
+ -IZE.J i. truns . To bring to a focal point ; 
to focus. Also Jig . a. To adjust the focus of 
(the eye) ; also absol. (of the eye) 1878. 

x. Light is focalized in the eye, sound in the ear Da 
Quincey. Hence Focaliza'tion. 

Focimeter (fosrmitai). Also foco-. 1853. 
If. Focus + -meter.] Photogr. An instrument 
for finding the chemical focus of a lens which 
has not been properly achromatized. 
Focimetry (fosrmetri). Also foco-. 1881. 
fGr. -ptrpia.] Measurement of focal distance. 
Fo'c'sle: see Forecaster. 

Focus (f<?u-k£s), sb. Pi. foci ; also focuses, 
iireg. focusses. 1644. ( a- L. focus hearth, fire- 
place.] 1. Gram. a. I n plane geometry : One 
of the points from which the distances to any 
point of a given curve are connected by alinear 
relation 1656. b. In solid geometry (see quo t.) 
1874. 9. Optics, Heat , etc. The point at which 

rays meet after being reflected or refracted ; 
also, the point from which the rays appear to 
proceed (=« virtual f.) 1685. Also transf. and 
fig. b. That point or position at which an 
object must be situated, in order that the image 
produced by the lens may be clear and well- 
defined. Hence in, or out of f. (lit. and fig.). 
1713. c. The focal length (of a lens) ; also, 
the adjustment (of the eye. or an eyeglass) 
necessary to produce a clear image 1693. 8. 

Acoustics, The point or space towards which 
the sound waves converge 1644. 4. Of a dis- 
ease: The, or a, principal seat 1684. 5. The 

centre of activity, or area of greatest energy, of 
a storm, eruption, etc. Also fig \ 1796. 

x. The ellipse and hyperbola have each two foci; 
but the parabola only one Hutton, b. A point 
through which can be drawn two lines, each touching 
the surface and the imaginary circle at infinity and 
such that the tangent plane to the surface through 
either also touches the circle at infinity Salmon. 
a. Conjugate foci : see Conjuoatr a. Principal fix 
the point at which parallel ray’s meet after passing 
through a convergent lens. Solar f. = prec. Ac time 
or themiceslf, (of a lens), the point to which the acti- 
nic rays converge, b, jig. The bringing of all thc.se 
scattered counsels into a 7 . Franklin. 3. The centre 
or f. of the West Indian hurricanes Bedford, jig. 
The principal f. of scientific activity Huxlky. 
Focus (fffu-kffs). v. Pplea. focused, -tag » 
Irreg. focussed, -ing. 2775. ff prec. sb.J x. 
tram. To cause to converge to or as to a focus 
1807. Also intr. for reft. 9. To adjust the 
focus of (the eye, a legs, etc.) 2814. 3. To 

bring into focus 1775. 

Jk The image.. is focuMd.. by.. adjusting the lens 

Fodder ($*d9x). sb, [OE. ftdori extended 
form of f 6 da Food, q. v.] fx. Food in general 
-1694. 9b Food for cattle ; now only dried 
food, as hay, straw, etc., for stall-feeding OE. 


To give fodder to (cattle) ; to feed with (some- 
thing) as fodder. Also transf. and fig. Hence 
Fo’dderer, one who fodders or feeds (cattle). 

Fodient (fifu’di&t). 1676. (ad. h.fodientem, 
fodere,\ 

A. adj. Digging; burrowing. 

B. sb. [if. animal.] 1879. 

Foe (f<Ju), a. and sb. [repr. * (0 OE. fik, 
fdrsidj. (; — OTeut. *faiho-) ; (a) the compound 
refd sb., which lost the prefix ge-, »- in early 
ME. Alliance with Fiend is doubtfuL J 

tA. adj. 1. At feud with ; inimical {to) >1603. 
a. Hindering progress, rough. ME. only. 

| 1. An on emi e-country and f. -land Florio. 

B. sb. (Now usu. repl. by Enemy, exc. rhet.) 
1. In early use, an adversary in deadly feud or 
mortal combat; now, one who hates and seeks 
to injure another OE. Also transf. and fig . 
9. One belonging to a hostile army or nation, 
an enemy in battle or war ME 3. collect. A 
hostile force 1593. 

x. He makes no friend who never made a f. Tenny- 
son. transf. and jig. A F. to th* publike Weale 
Shaks, Grief is a f. Crabbr. a. Give thy brave foes 
their due Addison. 3. Whispering with white lips — 

* T he f. I they come 1 they come 1 * Byron. 

Hence fFoe v. to set at enmity; to make or treat 
as an enemy. tF oe’bood, enmity ; a state of mutual 
hostility. 

Foederal, -ly f Foedity: see Fed-. 

Foexnan (fcu'm&n). arch, and feet. [OE. 
f Ah man, f. fah , Foe a. + Man.] An enemy in 
wnr. 

Foetal, fetal (frtftl), a. 1811. [f. Farrus + 
-A 1..] Of or pertaining to or of the nature of 
a foetus ; in the condition of a foetus. 

Foeta-tion, feta tion. 1669. [f. L. fetare 
to produce offspring.] The formation of a 
foetus or embrvo. 

Foeticide, feticide (fx-tisaid). 1844. [f. 
Fcei u.s ; see -cide a.] The action of destroy- 
ing a foetus or causing abortion. 

Hence Foetici'dal a. of or pertaining te f. 

Foetid, Foetor, var, ff. Fetid, Fetor. 
Foetus, fetus (fPtbs). ME. [a. L. fetus, i 
root *fe~ to produce offspring : — Aryan *bhwe~, 
extension of *bhnt-, bhu - to come into being; 
see Be v. The better form with e is almost un- 
known in use.] The young of viviparous ani - 1 
mals in the womb, and of oviparous animals 
in the egg, when fully developed. 

Fog (Ipg). sbA ME. [of unkn. origin ; j 
Welsh ffwg * dry grass * is from Eng.] 1 . a. 
The aftermath. b. The long grass left stand- 
ing through the winter ; rank grass. 9. Sc. 
and north. Moss 2450. 

x. b. (To /cave) under f.; with (be long grass standing. 

Fog (ffg), sbA 1544. [prob. from Poggy 

^■L Flabby substance (in the body), unwhole- 
some fat; waste flesh X5B6. 

II. x . Thick mist or watery vapour suspended 
in the atmosphere at or near the earth's surface ; 
an obscured condition of the atmosphere due to 
this T544. a. transf. and fig. 160I. 3. Photogr. 
A cloud or coating obscuring a developed plate 
1858. 

x. Drooping fogge as blacke as Acheron Shark. 
a. Phr. Inaf.x at a loss to know wbat to do. More 
puzzel'd then the Egyptians in their fogge Shaks. 

Combs, x. General : esp. in the names of instruments 
used for giving warning in foggy weather, as alarm , 
-bell, -gun. •horn , - trumpet , - whistle . Also F .-signal. 

a. Special: f.-bow, a bow, similar to the rainbow, 
pioduted by the action of light on the panicles of f. j 
•circle = prec. ; -ring, a bank of f. arranged in a cir- 
cular form* 

Fog vA 17 15. [f. Fog rfi.l] z, intr. 
To become overgrown with moss. Sc. %. 
Agric. trans. a. To leave land under fog (see 
Fog sbA x) 1814. b. Te feed (cattle) on fog 
1828. 

Fog (fpg), vA 1599. [f. Foo sb *] I. 
tram. To envelop with or as with fog ; to stifle 
with fog. Also fig, %. intr \ To become cov- 
ered or filled with fog. (Diets.) 3. Photogr. 
trans. To cloud or cover with an obscuring 


ered or filled with fog. (Diets.) 3. Photogr. 
trans. To cloud or cover with an obscuring 
coating 1854. 

Phr. Toff oJTt to perish from damp, as Guttings. 

+Fog, vA rare. 1588. [?£ Fogg***.] intr. 
To act in a pettifogging manner *1641. 

Where woufd'fet thou f* to get a fee x6eft» 

Fog-bank. 1659. [f. Foo 2*.® + Bank /A*] 


-1694. a. Food for caul a; now only dried To art in a pettifogging manner *1641. ic8x 7 

V ^.forstalMeeding OE. Where w-fo* tbou f. to • A* ><A , b. A Foyle wherein Ihou ert to Ml The predoua 

Fodder (f/I-daO, V. ME. [f. prec. ab.J Irons. Fog-bank. 1659. [f. Foo ri.® + Bank /i. 1 ] lewell of tlv, home return. Shake, e. I need M 


6 (Ger. Ktfln), S (Fr. pan), ft (Gee, Muller), ii (Fr. dsxnq). § (otol). c (€•) (thrreV / (i 1 ) (rein). { (Fr. foist), a (fir, fern, «nth> 


1 A dense haze, presenting the appxearanee of a 
thick cloud resting upon the horizon ’ (Smyth). 
Foge (fifadg). Cornwall. 1778. [? local 

pronunc. of Forge.J Min . A forge or blow- 
ing-houi>e for smelting tin. 

Foggage (fp*gfid3). Sc. 1500. [ad. Sc 
Law-Lat. fogagium prob. f. Fog j^. 1 ] x. Law. 
The pastunng of cattle on fog ; the privilege of 
doing this. 9. = Fog sb . 1 9 . 1786. 

Foggerl (lp-gai). 1576. [prob. f : Fvggcr, 
surname of the Augsburg family of merchants 
and financiers.] tx* A person given to under- 
haiKl practices Tor the sake of gain ; esp. a low- 
class lawyer. U sually preceded by petty. -x6oa 
9. dial. A huckster 1800. 3. A middleman in 

the nail and chain trade 1868. 

Fogger® (if-gaj). dial. 1851. [?f. Fog vA 
4--ER 1 .] A farm-hand chiefly engaged in feed- 
ing cattle. 

Foggy a- *599. U- ¥oG + 

x. Resembling, consisting of. or covered with 
fog 1635. +9. Boggy, marshy -1661. ts. Of 

flesh, etc. : Flabby or spongy in consistency ; 
■* Boggy <7. Hence of persons or animals: 

I Un wholesomely bloated, puffy. -1828. 4. [CC 
L. pinguis aer .] Of air, mist, cloud, etc. : 
Thick, murky. Hence (through Fog sbA) : Of 
the nature of, or resembling, fog or thick mist ; 
full of fog. 1544. b.yff. Obscure, dull, bemud- 
dlcd 1603. 5. Beclouded, dim, indistinct 184a 

6. Photogr. Fogged, indistinct 1859. 

4. The . f. asthmatic town of Glasgow Col. Hawkkr. 
Hem e Fo'ggily adv. Fo'gglneas. 

Fogle (l^R'g l). slang. 1 81 1. A (silk) hand- 
kerchief. 

Fogless (firglte), a. 1853. [f. Fog + 
-Ltss.J Without fog, clear. 

Fog-signaL 2759. [f. Fog s bA + Signal 
sb.] 1. Plant. Any sound made in logs as a 
warning to other vessels. 9. Faihcays . A 
detonator placed on the metals in foggy wear 
ther to guide drivers of trains 1856. 

Fogy, fogey (fcm-gi). 1780. [? Foggy a. in 
sense 9, moss-grown, or in sense 3, bloated, 
used subst] 1. Sc. An invalid or garrison 
soldier 1785. 9. (Orig. Sc.) A man advanced 

in life ; esp. ox>e with antiquated notions, an 
old-fashioned fellow. Usu. preceded by old. 
1780. 

a. The honest rosy old fogies Thackeray. 

Hence Fo'gydom, fogey dam, the siate or condi- 
tion of a f. ; fogies as a class. Fo*gyish®». somewhat 
antiquated. Fo’gyism, the state of being a L 1 the 
characteristic behaviour of fogies- 

Foh, var. of Faugh. 

ffFShn (fon). 1865. [Ger.; acc. to Grimm 
a. Rumansch favugh . — L. Favonius . \ A warm 
dry south wind which blows down the valleys 
on the north side of the Alps. 

Foible (foi-1/1). 1648. [a. F. foible, obs. fr 
faible ; see Feeble. J 
tA. adj. Weak -1741. 

B. sb. 1. A weak point; a failing or moral 
weakness 1673. 9. Fencing. The portion of a 

sword from the middle to the point. 1648. 

X. A £ of Mr. Holt's, .was omniscience Thackeray. 

flFoiblesse. ? Obs. 1685. [a. F., obs. sp. of 
faiblesse, f. as prec.] A failing; a weakness 
for (something). 

Foil (foil), sbA ME. [a. OF. foil masc. 
(: — L. folium leaf, cogn. w. Gr. <piXXov), and 
OF. foille fern. (mod. F. feuille : — L. folia, 
pi. of folium).] ti. A leaf -1450. a. The 
representation of a leaf : a. Her. 1569 ; b. Arch. 
One of the small arcs or spaces between the 
cusps of a window 1835. ts. Anything flat 
and thin ; as a layer, a paring, a counterfofl 
-1738. 4. Metal hammered or rolled into a 

thin sheet ; as gold-, silver tin-f. ME. b. Aa 
amalgam of tinfoil and mercury placed behind 
the glass of a mirror, to produce a reflection 
1583. c. A backing 1684. 6* A thin leaf oS 

some metal placed under a precious stone to 
increase its brilliancy or under some trunsparent 
substance to make it appear to be a precious 
stone 1592. +b. The setting (of a jewel) -165a 
6w Anything that serves by contrast of colour 
or quality to adorn or set off another tiling 

158*- 

3. b. A foyle wherein thou art to set The precious 
lewell of thy home retume Share 6. I need so 
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fblle, nor shall I think I'me white only between two 
Moores 1630. Comb. f. -atone, an imitation jewel. 

Foil (foil), sb* 1478. L f * II. 1.] 

ti. Wrestling. A throw which is almost a fall 
-1687. »• A repulse, defeat ; a baffling check. 

arch, 1478. 

a. It may give a man many a.. f. and many a dis- 
heartening blow South. 

Foil (loll), sb A 1576. [f. Foil v\ I. a.] 
The track of a hunted animal. Alse transf. 
and fig. 

Phr. To run {upon) the f. : to run over the same 
track a second time (thus baffling the hounds). 

Foil (foil), sbfi 1594. [? altered form of 

Foin sb. ; or ? transf. use of Foil sb . 1 a leaf (cf. 
F. fieuret fencing foil, lit. ‘floweret').] 1. A 
light weapon used in fencing ; a kind of small- 
sword with a blunt edge and a button at the 
point, a. pi. The exercise of fencing with foils 
1600. 

1. They would have most willingly taken the buttons 
off the foils Drumm. op Hawth. 

Foil (foil), vfi ME. [irreg. repr. of OF. 
fuler, foler, fouler , to full cloth, to tread, tram- 
ple down, etc. : — (ult.) L. fullo a fuller; cf. 
Full v.] 

I. In sense of F. fouler. trans. To tread 
under foot, trample down -1603. a. Hunting. 
Of animals : To run over or cross (the ground, 
scent, or track) with the effect of baffling the 
hounds 1651. 

II. 1. To overthrow, defeat ; to beat off, re- 

pulse, discomfit, fin Wrestling: To inflict a 
foil upon : see Foil jA 2 i. Also fig. 1548. 9. 

To frustrate, render nugatory; to baulk; to 
baffle 1564. 

s. The W rattler That did but lately foile the synowie 
Charles Shaks. Those Armies bright, which but th’ 
Omnipotent none could have foyla Milt. a. Faith 
shall be easily shake n, hope quickly foyled 1612. 

III. Influenced by Foul a. and v . 1. To 

foul, defile, pollute. Now dial, MS. fa. To 
dishonour ; to violate -159a. 

Hence F older, one who foils, 
fFoil, v.* 1616. [perh. ad. F. fouiller to 

grub up. ] trans. To subject (land) to the 
third ploeghing in preparing it for sowing 
-166a 

Foil (foil), vA 1611. [f. Foil r^. 1 ] trans. 
To apply foil or a foil to. 

Foiling (loi*liq), vbl. sb. 1 1533. [f. Foil 

v . 1 + -Inu 1 .J The action of Foil v. l \ esp. the 
treading of a deer or other animal. Hence the 
slot or trail 1576. 

Foiling (foi-lir)), vbl. sb. * 1583. [f. Foil 

v . 3 + -ing 1 . J a. The action or process of back- 
ing (glass) with foil. b. Arch. Ornamentation 
by foils ; a foil ornament 1849. 

+Foin, sb. 1 ME. [a. OF.foine (F.fouine), 
altered i.fa'ine : — late L. fagina, 1. fagum 
acc us.] Tlie beech-marten ( I lustela foina) t OT 
its fur -1718. 

Foin (foin), sb .* 1450. [f. Foin v.] i. A 
thrust or push with a pointed weapon. Obs. 
or arch. Also fig. ta. * Foil sb*. —1701. 
Foin (foin), v . ME. [app. £ OFr foine, 
f’isne, fouisne (F. fouinc), a three-pronged fish- 
spear : — L. fuscina."] 1. intr. To make a 

thrust with a pointed weapon ; to lunge, push. 
Also transf. and fig. ta. trans. To thrust at, 
pierce, prick -1548. 

*• Ye^ foine only at your own© shadow Jrwrl. 
transf. 'Ihe boa re continually foinintj at him with his 
great tuskes 1562. Hence tFornery, thrusting with 
the foin, fencing with tue point. Fo^ningly euiv. 

Foison (foi *z’n) , sb. ME. [a. O F. foison , 
fuison : — pop. L. *fusionem, for L. fusionem , 
a pouring, i. fundere.\ 1. Plenty; a great 
quantity or number, arch. b. Plentiful crop or 
harvest 1587. 9. Inherent vitality; power, 

strength, capacity, pi. Resources Now chiefly 
Sc. ME. 

I. b. Earths increase, foyzon plentie, Barnes and 
Garners neuer empty Shaks. Hence FoPaonlese 
«. (chiefly Sc.), wanting substance, strength, or sap. 

fFoist, fust, sbfi 1485. [a. UV.fuste, ad. 
It. fust a , f. L. fustis cudgel.] 1. A light galley 
propelled by oars and sails -1777. 9. A barge 
-1616. 

Foist, sb* 1533. [a, OF. fust (F .fat) cask 
3 — L. fustem, fustis cudgel. | +1. A cask for 

wine, a* Hence, lustiness 1819. 
fFoist, sbA 1591. [f. Foist vX\ i. A cheat, a 


rogue; a pickpocket -170a 9 . A niece of 

roguery -1077. 3. Something foisted in. North. 

Foist (foist), v . 1 1545. [prob. ad. Du. dial. 
vuisten to take in the hand, f. vuist fist.] +1. 
Dicing, trans. To palm (a * flat ' or false die), 
so as to be able to introduce it when required. 
Also intr. to cheat by this means. -1565. fa. 
intr. To cheat. Cf. Cog v . 3 -1611. f3- To put 

forth fraudulently -1678. b. To introduce sur- 
reptitiously or unwarrantably into ; also with in 
adv. 1563. c. To palm off; to fix stealthily or 
unwarrantably on or upon 1599. 

x. Through Foisting and Cogging their Die, and 
other false play 1565. Phr. To f. in : to mtroduae (the 
flat) surreptitiously when palmed. 3. b. Interpola- 
tions, .foisted into the Odyssey Lytton. e . To at- 
tempt to f. himself upon a borough with which he had 
no connexion S. Warrf.n. Hence tFoPater. 

Foist (foist), v* 1563. Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
Foist xA 2 ] intr. To smell or grow musty. 
Foisty (foPsti), a. See also Fusty. 1519. 
f. Foist sb . 2 + -Y 1 .] Fusty, musty, mouldy. 
it. and fig. So Foi'&tied ppi. a. become f. 
Fol'stineas, f. quality or condition. 

Fokker (fp-kax). 1913. [f. the name of 

A. H. G. Fokker, Dutch inventor.] A German 
tractor monoplane. | 

Fold (IJuld), sb 1 [OK. falx J, falod, falud. \ 
fald ; cf. EFris. folt enclosure, dunghill.] A 
pen or enclosure for domestic animals, b. The 
sheep in a fold 1669. 

The lee-lane night we watch'd the f.mlcl Burns. fig 
There shall be one f. and one sht-pherd John x. 16 
b. Ihe bleating f. Dry urn. 

Comb, f-gartb, -yard, farm-yard. 

Fold (l^uld), sb . 2 [ME. Jald , i.falden Fold 
v. 1 ] x. A bend or ply in or as in anything 
flexible; either, or both together, of the parts 
brought together in foldi, g. Also fig. and 
transf. 9 . Something that is or may be 
folded ; e. g. one of the leaves of a folding door 
ME. 3. T he action of folding ; ta clasp 1606. 
4. The mark made by folding 1840. 5. By an 

erron. analysis manifold \ threefold , etc. (see 
-fold suffix ) : Times, repetitions ME, 
z. The 7 . of a mantle Scott, fig. The folds and 
doubles of Sylla’s disposition Dhyden. transf. The 
folds ( = coils) of an adder Shaks., of the mountains 
W. Irving, of the alimentary canal 1841. 

Fold (ftfuld), v.I Pa. t. and pple. folded 
(fju-ldcd). [Com. TeuL : OE. fealdan : — 
OTuut. *fal)>an, f. *falp : — pre-Teut. *///-, 
found in Gr. binakros, also burkaaios double. 
Allied to Gr. irktutiv, L. plicare to plait, fold.J 
x. trans. To arrange (apiece of cloth, etc.) so 
that one part lies reversed over or alongside 
.mother ; to bend over upon itself. Also with 
in, over , together. Also intr. for reft . 1857. 
9 . trans. To coil, wind (about, round , etc.). 
Also intr. for rell. X579. t3- intr. To give 

way; to fail, falter -1596. 4. trans . To lay 

(the arms, etc.) together, so as to overlap ; 
to clasp (the hands) together. Also intr. for 
refi. OE. 5. To enclose in or as in a fold or 
Lids ; to wrap up ; to swathe, envelop. Now 
only with in. ME. 6. To clasp (in one's arms, 
to one's breast), embrace ME. 

r.fig. When death hath fuulded up thy dayes Earl 
Manch. a. When 1 fed about my feet Ihe berried 
briony f. Tenn> son. 3. I . . feele my wits to faile, and 
longue to f. Spenser. 4. Folde thine handes together 
yet a litle, that thou mayest slepe Coverdale Frau. 
vL xo. 6. The mountain isles.. Folded in shadows 
gray B. Taylor. 

Fold (fluid), V, * OE. [f. Fold * 5.1] i. 
trans. To shut up (sheep, etc.) in a fold ; also 
alsol. Also fig. 9 . To place sheep in a fold upon 
(ground) for the purpose of manuring it 1671. 

z. The star that bids the shepherd f. Milt. Comus 
93. Hence fo’lder, a shepherd. 

-fold, suffix (OE. -feald, ME. fold, -fold), 
cogn. w. Fold v. 1 , and with the Gr. -irakros, 

- n\a<rios , also with irAo- in dn\ 6 s, and prob. 
with the L. (sim-)plex. Appended to cardinal 
numerals (and adjs. meaning ‘many’), form- 
ing adis. which serve chiefly as arithmetical 
multiplicatives. In educated use this multi- 
plicative sense survives chiefly in the adv. and 
quasi-sb. ; the adjs. express rather a plurality 
of things more or less different, as in * a two- 
fold charm \ 

[Foldage (foo’ldfeda;). 1533. [f. Fold sb.* 
-age. Cf. Faldage.] a. * Faldagr 


-x6a8. b. The practice of feeding sheep fax 
movable folds -1657. 

Folder ifju'ldai), sb. 1559. [f. Fold v . 1 + 
-Eft 1 .] One who or that which folds ; esp. an 
instrument for folding paper, etc. ; U.S. a small 
folded but unstitched pamphlet. 

Folderol, v. 1847. To sing folderol. 
Folding (h?u*ldii]), ppi. a. 1611. [f. Fold 
v . 1 + -ing 2 .] That folds; that Is or can be 
folded ; as f.-bed, -boat, - screen , -table, etc. 
Folding door. 1611. [f. prec. + Door.] 
A door consisting of two parts nung on oppo- 
site jambs, so that their edges come into con- 
tact when the door is closed. Now usu. pi. 
Foldless (fmWdles), a. 1 1899. [f. Fold jA. 1 
+ -less.] Having no fold or pen. 

Foldless (fJn*ldles), a.* 1845. [f* FOLD 

sb . 2 4- -less.] Without a fold or crease, 
t Foley e\ V. [ad. O Y.foleier, f. fol foolish.) 
intr. To play the fool. Ch AUGER. 

|| Folia (f#»*li&), sb. pi. 1730. [L., pi. of 
folium leaf.] 1. Bot. Leaves (of a plant). 9. 
Laminae 1796. 

Foliaceous (fJuli^i-Jaa), a. 1658. [f. L. 

foliaceus leafy, f. folium ; see -ACEOUS.J x. 
Having the appearance or nature of a leaf. Of 
cryptogamous plants : Having organs resem- 
bling leaves. b. Of or pertaining to a leaf or 
leaves 1816. 9. Consisting of or having the 

character of thin leaf-like plates or lamince 
1728. 3. Zool. & Entom. Shaped or arranged 

like leaves 1838. 

z. Teeth of ihe calyx f. 1806. b. A f. or fai inaceous 
diet 18x6. a. A..f. spar 1728. ^ Valves f. Wood- 

ward. 

Foliage (fJu-li,^), sb. 1598. [altered f. 
foillage , a. F. feuillage (earlier foillage), f. 
fcuilic leaf ; see Foil and -age. | x. Leaves 
(of a plant or tree) collectively ; leafage 1601. 
9. In Arti The representation of leaves, or of 
a cluster of leaves, sprays, or branches, used 
for decoration or ornament. 

z. These naked shoots. .Shall put their graceful C or. 
again CowrhK. 

C omb. 1 f. leaf, a leaf in the restricted <>ense of the 
word, excluding petals and other modihcd leaves* f. 
plant, one cultivated for its f , and not for its blossom. 

Hence Fo'liage v. to adorn with f. or with a repre- 
sentation of leaves and flowers. 

Foliaged (fju-ii^d^d), ppi. a . 1754. [f. 

Foliage sb. and v.) 1. Decorated or orna- 

mented with the representation of foliage. 9. 
Covered or furnished with (natural) foliage 18x3. 
1. F. velvet Shensi one. a. A C lattice Shelley. 

Foliar (fJu*h&j), a. 1875. [ad. moil. I- 
foliaris, £ L. folium. Cf. F. fohaire .J Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a leaf. 

In many Feins the original axile bundle widens out 
..into a tube, winch, .has . .a relatively small slit or 
foliar gap . . from the margin of which one or several 
bundles pass into the leaf Bower & Scott. So Fo‘> 
lial a. in same sense. 

Foliate (fin'li/t), a. 1696. [ad. 'L.foliatus 
leaved ; see -ate. j *j*x v Beaten out into a thin 
sheet or foil -1819. 9. Leaf-like 1658. 3 .Bot. 

a. Furnished with leaves 1677. b. Having (se 
many) leaflets 1840. 

a. Phr. F. curve (Geom )t a curve of the second 
order . .consisting of two infinite legs crossing each 
other, forming a kind of leaf Hut yon. 3. b. 10-t. 1840. 

Foliate (L“ li,tf 4 ), v. 1665. [f. i.. folium + 
-ate. J x. + trans. To beat to a leaf or foil 
1721 ; intr. to split into leaves or laminae 1798. 
9. trans . To foil (glass) 1665. 3. intr. To put 

forth leaves 1775. 4. trans. To decorate with 

foils (see Foil sb . 1 9 b) x8ia. 5. trans. To 
mark the folios or leaves of (a volume, etc.) 
with consecutive numbers 1846. 

4. The Arabs pointed and foliated the arch Buskin. 

Foliated (tfa'lii*tt6d), ppi. a. 1650. [f. 
prec. + -ed.] fx. — Foliate a. 1. Boyle. 

b. Silvered 1665. a. Composed of laminae. 

Chiefly Geol. and Min. 1650. 3. Shaped like 

a leaf or leaves 1846. 4. Arch., etc. a. Orna- 

mented with foils X840. b. Consisting of or 
ornamented with leaf-work 1849. 5. Furnished 
with or consisting of leaves 179X. 

a Mica schist and gneiss f. >866. 4. a. F.Arch, aa 
arch with a trefoil, cinquefoil, or multifoil under it 
Parker. 

Foliation (ftmli^i-Jan). 1693. [f. Foliate 
a.; see-ATioN.] 1. The leafing (of a plant); 
the state of being in leaf, tb* concr . Something 
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resembling a leaf 1658. 9. Bot. ta. The as- 

sent bl<ige of leaves or petals forming a corolla 
-1747. b. - Vernation 1794. 8. The action 

of beating (metal) into foil 1755. 4* G *°*' The 
process and the property of splitting up into 
leaf-like layers ; also the laminae or plates into 
which crystalline rocks are divided 1851. 5. 

Arch, Tracery consisting chiefly of small arcs 
or foils 1816. 6. The consecutive numbering 

of the folios (or leaves) of a book or MS. 1846. 
7. The application of foil to glass. (Diets.) 

a. a. The f, of a tulip Hekvky. b. Flowers regular, 
with, .gyrate f. Lindlky. 5. Foliations hanging free 
like lace.work Freeman. 

Folia*to-, comb. f. L. foliatus f in sense 
'formed like a leaf'. 

Fo'liator. 1848. [f. Foliate v. + -or.] 
One who foliates the leaves of a book. 
Follature (fJuMiatiui). 1676. [ad. late I.. 
foliatura .] x. A cluster of leaves ; also? leaf- 
ornamentation. 9. 1 The state of being ham- 
mered into leaves* ( J.). 

Folilooloua a. 1874. [f. L. 

folii- comb. f. folium + col- (stem of colerc) + 
-ous.") Growing parasitically on leaves. So 
Fo lil’ferous a., also erron. foliferoua, bearing 
leaves. Fo*lilfo‘rm a . leaf-shaped. Folii*- 
paroua a. * producing leaves only * ( Treas. 
Bot.).* 

Folily, cf. Folxful, Folliful a . 

Folio (fJu'lio). 1533. [a. L. folio, abi. of 

folium leaf, in L. phr. in folio!) 

A. sb. 1. With reference to pagination. x. 

A leaf of paper, parchment, etc. which is num- 
bered only on the front. 9. Bookkeeping. The 
two opposite pages of an account-book when 
■sed concurrently ; also one p.ige when used 
for both sides of an account 15G8. 3. Printing. 

The page-number of a printed book 1683. 4. 

Law. A certain number of words (in England 7a 
or 90, in U.S. generally 100) taken as a unit in 
reckoning the length of a document 1836. 

II. With reference to size. z. In folio, l.e. 

' in the form of a full-sized sheet folded once ’. 
Also transf. and fig. 1582. 9. A sheet of paper 

when folded once 1616. 3. A volume made up 

of sheets of pnper folded once ; a volume of the 
largest size 1628. Also attrih. 

I. i am for whole volumes in f. L.L.L. 1. ii. 192. 
«. Several I folios of dried plants Evelyn. 

B. adj. Formed of sheets or a sheet folded 
ence; folio-sized. Often following the sb. 
*597- 

A history in ten volumes f. {modi). 

Folio ^fju-li*), v. [f. prec. sb.] -= Foliate 

t/. s. 

Follolate (TJu*H7foit), a. 1866. [See Fou- 
OLE and -atk. } Of, pertaining to, or consist- 
ing of folios or leaflets ; as in ' 3-foliolate,’ etc. 
Foliole (f£‘i*liflul). 1794. [a. F.,ad. L .folio- 
turn , dim. of folium. | x. Bot. One of the 
div.sions of a compound leaf; a leaflet. 9. 
Zool. A small loaf-like appendage 1849. 
Foliose (Mitfu-s), a. 1727. [ad. \j.foliosus\ 
see -os:;.) Having, or abounding in, leaves; 
leafy. I Ience Folio*aity p f. condition. 

Folious (fou'lias), a. 1658. [ad. h.foliosus, 
f. folium ; see -ous.l Abounding in, or of the 
nature of, leaves ; foliose. 

|| Folium (foa*li£m). 1848. [ L.] I. — Folio 
tb. II. 2. z886. 9. Geom. a. A finite loop of a 

nodal curve terminated at both ends by the 
same node. b. F, of Descartes , a plane nodal 
cubic curve with real nodal tangents, and one 
real inflexion at infinity. 1848. 

Folk (f<?uk). [O E.folc - ON. folk people, 
army, detachment (S>w., Da. folk) : — OTeut. 
*folko m ,\ x. A people, nation, race, tribe. 
Now arch. b. transf of animals. (After 
lleb.) ME. a. An aggregation of people in 
relation to a superior, e. g. God, a king or priest ; 
the mass ; the people ; the vulgar. Obs. exc. 
arch. OE. 3. Men, people indefinitely ; often 
qualified by an adj. or phr. (Now chiefly colloq.) 
OE. 4. pL The people of one's family, parents, 
children, relatives Z715. 

z. b. The conies are but a feeble f. Prov, xxx. aft. 
a. The said boost of the Hebreux..were al folke of 
God Caxton. 3. Upon the steedes. .Ther aeeten f. 
Chaucer. I have heard wise folks say [etc .1 Swift. 
Unkind to the poor f. 1845. 4* Vour young folks are 
flourishing Ht. Martinkau. 
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attrib. and Comb . s. General : tip. with the sense 
‘of, pertaining to, current or exiting among, the 
people ’ 1 as f. •belief, •custom , •dance, - laws , •litera- 
ture, -name, -play, -song, .speech, - tale , etc. 

a. Special : f.*etymology, usu. the popular per- 
version of the form of words in order to give it a 
meaning; -free a., having the rights of a freeman; 
■leasing (OE. Law), public lying, slander. 
Fo-lkland Oos. exc. Hist. A term of 
OE. law, designating land held by a certain 
kind of tenure; opp. to Bqokland. 

The prevailing view of the antithesis has been that 
folkland was land belonging to the slate, which the 
king or the witan might grant to a person for his life, 
but which did not descend to heirs, while bookland 
was land held by charter or deed. Another view is 
that folkland was land heritable by folkright or corn- 
mon law, while the estate i r i bookland was conferred 
by deed, and could be alienated freely. See ling. 
Hist. Rev, vui. (1893). 

Folk-lore (fo“*k,15»j). 1846. [f. Folk + 

Lorl.) The beliefs, legends, and customs, 
current among the common people ; the study 
of these. 

Fo’lknioot, folkmote. Obs. exc. Hist. 
[OE. foL-mdt , - gemdt , f. folc Folk + mdt, 
gemdt meeting.] A general assembly of the 
people of a town, city, or shire. Hence 
‘Foik-mooter, ? a parochial politician. Milt. 
Fo'lkright. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. folc - 
nht, f. folc Folk + riht Right. ] * Common 

law, public right, the understood compact by 
which every freeman enjoys his rights as a free- 
man * (Bosw.). 

Follicle (fp*lik*l). 1646. [ad. L. folliculus 
little b.ig, dim. of follis bellows.) z. An, it. A 
small sac. Chiefly, ' a simple lymphaticgland, 
consisting of lymphoid tissue arranged in the 
foim of a sac’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 9. Bot. ' A 
kind of fruit, consisting of a single carpel, de* 
hiscing by the ventral suture only* (Lindley) ; 
formerly, any capsular fruit 1706. b. A small 
bag or vesicle distended with air X793. 3* 

Entom. A cocoon 1856. 

Hence Folli'cular a. of the nature of. or re- 
sembling, a f. ; composed or consisting of folli- 
cles ; Path, affecting the follicles of a particular 
organ. Folii* culated ppl. a. provided with a f. 
or follicles ; contained in a cocoon. Folliculi*- 
tia, Path, inflammation of a f. or follicles. Folii - 
culo*se, Folli-culous adjs. full of or containing 
follicles ; of the nature or appearance of a f. 
fFo-lUful, a . AFo foliful. 1549. [f. Folly 
sb. — + -ful .1 Full of foolishness -1763. 
Follow (jrfou), sb. 1870. [f. next vb.] I. 
The action of Follow v. 9. billiards. A 
stroke which causes the player’s ball to follow 
the object-ball after impact. Also, the impulse 
given to the ball hy this stroke. 3. Cricket (also 
follow-on) 1881 ; Golf j etc. (follow-through) 
1897 : see Follow v . 

Follow (fc-fou), v. [Two types: (1) OE. 
fdgian (o-stem); (2) OE. fylgan (-jo- stem); 
not recorded in Goth. ] 

L trans. z. To go or come after; to move 
behind in the same direction. b. To go 
forward along, keep in (a path, track, etc.). 
lit. and fig. ME. 9. fig. To come after in 
sequence or series, order of lime, etc. ; to suc- 
ceed ME. 3. To go after as an attendant, or 
as an admirer, auditor, or the like OE. 4. fig. 
To go with ; to be consequent upon OE. 5. 
To go in pursuit of, try to come up with ; to 
pursue, chase OE. +b. fig. To follow up, 
prosecute; to enforce (law) -1693. 6 • fig. (Cf. 

sense 3 ) To treat or take as a guide, leader, 
or master; to accept the authority or example 
of; to espouse the opinions or cause of OE. 
7. To act upon or in accordance with (advice, 
example, etc.) ; to take as a model, ' walk after’ 
OE. 8. To walk in, pursue, or practise (a 
way of life, eted ; esp. to practise (a calling) for 
a livelihood OE. 9. To watch the progress or 
course of (a moving object, etc.) ; to keep up 
with (an argument, train of thought, etc. ; also 
a person as he reasons or recounts) 1697. 

«. As any kyde or calf folwynge his dame Chaucer. 
b. To f. the turnpike road Cobbktt. Phr. To f. the 
drum\ to be a soldier. To f. the hounds \ to hunt 
with dogs. a. One misfortune followes another 1659. 
Punishment must £ conviction 18x7. i Thou for 
wages followest thy master Shaks. 4. Surely good* 
nes and mercie shall followe me all the dates or my 
life Ps. xxiii. 6. fi. To f. pleasure Chatham, knowledge 
Tennyson, b. Since I naue euer followed thee with 
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hate Shaks. 6, With pure harteand tnynde to folowa 
thee Bk. Com. Prayer. 7 . Most men admire Virtue, 
who f. not her lore Milt. P.R. l 483. 8. Phr. To 
the sea-, to practise the calling of a sailor. 9 . 1 he? 
argument is too difficult for them to f. Jowett. 

II. intr. z. To go or come after a person or 
thing ; also, to go as an attendant, etc. Const. 
after. Also fig. ME. 8. To result; to be, or 
occur as, a consequent. Const, from. ME. 3. 
To go in pursuit. Const, after. Also fig. of 
things. ME. 

t. For still temptation follows where thou art Shaks. 
Phr. As foll<nvs\ a prefatory formula, impers. in 
ronst., and therefore to be always used in the sing. 
F.-my-teader , game in which each player must do as 
the lender does. 3. Vp, f. after the men t,en. xliv. 4. 
Phr. To f. after\ to strive to compass; Ps. lxix. 150. 

Comb*, (with advbs.). F. on. a. intr , To continue 
following, b. intr. Of a side at Cricket s To go in 
again at once after the first innings, in consequence of 
having made a prescritwd number of tuns Irss than the 
other side in ihe first innings. F. through Golf, etc. 
( tntr.)\ to carry the stroke through to the full extent 
after striking the ball ; F. up. trans. a. To go after 
orpnrsue closely. b« To prosecute with energy. 

Follower Gp*fou,a.i). [OE. folgere , f. as 
prec. +-ER L] z. One who follows ; a pursuer 
1593; an attendant or servant OE. ; an ad- 
herent or disciple ME. b. colloq . One who 
courts a maidservant Z838. 9. Something that 

succeeds something else X450. 3. Sc. and n. 

dial. The young of cattle 1584. 4 . Mech . 

a. In various kinds of presses: The plate or block 
by which the pressure is applied *676- b. Steam- 
engine. The cover or plug of a stuffing-box, which 
re-as upon and compresses the packing ; a gland 1874. 
5. Stationery. A sheet of parchment, which is added 
to the first or indenture, etc. sheet 1858. 

Following (fp’ltfupn), vbl. sb. ME. [f. as 
prec. + -ing O x. The action of Fot LOW v. 
9. concr. A body of followers ; followers collec- 
tively 1450. 

Following, pfil. a. ME. [f. as prec.+ 
-ing 2 . ) z. That follows 1626. 9. That comes 

next or after; succeeding, ensuing ME. Also 
absol. (the f). ME. 3. Of wind or tide : ? Mov- 
ing in the direction of the ship’s course 1807. 
4. Billiards , etc. F. stroke ^ Follow sb. a. 
1867. 

Folly (fp-li), sb. PI. follies. [ME. foly(e» 
a. OF. folie, i. fol,fou foolish, mad (see Fool).] 
1. The quality or state of being fool.sh ; want 
of good sense, weakness or derangement ol 
mind; also, unwise conduct, b. With a and 
pi. ME. fa. Wickedness, evils, michief, harm. 
Also with a and pi. -1535. t3- Lewdness, 

wantonness. Also with a and pi. -1634. 
+4. Madness, mania (« F. folie ) ; hence, rage 
-167a 5. A name given to any costly structure 

considered to have shown folly in the builder. 
(Bi t cf. F. folic, ‘delight’, 'favourite abode’.) 
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ere ignorance is bliss. Tis f. to be wise Gray. 
b. The follies of Lhe town Goldsm. m. Because h ( e 
hath., committed folyc in I-rael Cover dale Josh.y ii. 
15. 3. Oth. v. ii. 132. Hence Fo’lly v. to commit f. 
IlFomalhatit (f^u-mil,h9 1). X594. [Arab.; 
=» ' mouth of the fish ’, Sp. pmahaut!] Astron. 
A star of the fir^t magnitude in the constellation 
Southern Fish (Piscis A ustralis). 

Fo-ment, sb. Now rare. 1540. [ad. L. 
f omentum, contr. of *fovimentum, f. fovere to 
cherish, warm. ] r.=- Fomentation z b. -j-a. 
fig. Fomentation, encouragement ; also, stimu- 
lus -1 704. 

Foment (foment), v. 1611. [ad. F ./omen- 
ter, ad. late L ,fomentare\ see prec.) x. trans. 
To bathe with warm or medicated lotions ; to 
apply fomentations to. ta. 'To cherish with 
heat, to warm ’ (J.) -1667. ts» To rouse or 
stir up ; to excite, irritate. Also intr. for refi. 
-1724. 4. To promote the growth or spread 

of; to cherish; to stimulate, encourage, insti- 
gate; esp. in a bad sense 1699. 

a. All things.. these soft fires. Land warme Milt. 
P.L. iv. 669, 4. That humour which foments thy 

malady Quarles. To. . f. extravagance M. Pattison. 
var. tFo'mentate v. (in sense x). Hence Fo* 
me'nter. 

Fomentation (f£am£nt?i'Jdn). ME. [ad. 
late L. fomentationem ; see prec.] 1. tied. 
The application to the surface of the body ef 
flannels, etc. soaked in hot water, whether 
simple or medicated, or of any other warm, 
soft, medicinal substance. Also concr . that 
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FOMES 

which is so applied. t. fig. Encouragement, 
instigation ; a stimulus 1613. 
a The f. of Hungarian discontent z86z. 

IfFomes (fru- m tz)y PL fomites (Dh-mit/z). 
1658. ( L. ; — ' tinder V] fa. The morbific 

matter (of a disease). b. ' Any porous sub- 
stance capable of absorbing and retaining con- 
tagious effluvia ’ (Mayne). Also fig . 1803. 

The most important foimtes are bed-clothes, bedding, 
woollen garments, carpets, curtains, letters, etc. s8Ss. 

+F01L ME. [belongs to Eon v.~\ A. sb. 
A fool *1595. B. adj, Foolish, silly -1538. 
tFon, v . ME. [prob. the source of prec. Cf. 
Fun v . (whence Fun rA).] i. intr ■. To lose 
savour. Only in pa. pple. ; see Fond a . a. 
To be or become foolish or infatuated -1570. 
g. trans. To befool -1460. 

Fond, sb.i TAlso fond®. Now only as F., 
pronounced (foft). 7664. [a. fond, finds 

OF .fins, forts : — (ult.) L. fundus . fn x8th c. 
repl. by Fund, exc. as Fr.J x. Foundation, 
ground, groundwork. (In Fr. now fond.) a. 
A source of supply, (In Fr. now finds.) 1685. 
ta.. A stock of money ; pecuniary means, re- 
venues. (In Fr. now finds.) -1691. +4. A 

sum of money, stock of goods, or the like, 
serving as a security for specified payments. 
(In Fr. now finds.) 1677. +5- Printing. — 

Fount. 1678. 

1. The present Prizes. . being a better fund of u edit 

Fond (fynd), a. and sb£ [ME .fonned, f. 

FON P.+-ED 1 .] 

A. adj. 1. That has lost Its savour ; insipid. 
Obs. exc. dial. 9. Infatuated, foolish; now, 
foolishly credulous or sanguine ME. 3. 
Idiotic, imbecile; also, dazed. Now dial. ME. 
t4. Of things : Valued only by fools -1645. 5* 
a. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Foolishly 
tender; doting. Now in good sense: Affec- 
tionate, loving. Also with of fon . 1 579. b. 
Of opinions, etc. : Cherished with unreasoning 
affection 1635. 6.' + Eager for, desirous of 

(const, of) -1779 ; also with to and inf 1546. 

s. His own f. ineptitude Carlyle. 4 Not with f. 
Sickles of the tested gold Shaks. 5. a. I called up 
the many f. things I had to say Golusm. F. of the 
sports of the field Strutt. b. Edward ’s..f. opinion 
•f his own capacity Casts. 

+B. absoL and sb . A foolish person -1575. 
fFond, 0.1 [OE .fandian.') To attempt, try, 
endeavour, tempt. 

tFond, vfi 1530. [f. Fond a.] 1. intr. To 
play the fool -1541 3. To dote. Const, on, 

over, vpon. -ibox. 3. trans. To make a fool 
©f -1567. 4. To fondle ; also, to beguile 

4fl’he Tyrian hugs, and fond* thee on her breast 
Dnvdkn. 

Fond, obs. pa. t. Find: obs. f. Found vA 
IlFondaco ( ip'ndako). 1633. [It., ad. Arab.] 

An inn. 

Fondant (fimd&ntV 1877. [a. F., f. fondre 
to melt.] A name for sweetmeats that melt in 
the mouth. 

Fondle (fp nd]l), V . 1694. [freq. of Fond 
v 2 ] + 1 . trar.s. To cocker, pamper -1789. 3. 

To handle or treat with fondness. Also, to 

f iress fondly to (the heart). 1796. 3. intr. To 

>ehave fondly ; to toy 1720. 
a. The prince fondled it [the bird] to his heart 
W. Irving. Hence Fo*naler, one who fondles. 
Fo'ndle sb. an act of fondling. 

Fondling (fp-ndlig), vbl. sb. 1714. [see 
-ING 1 .] Affectionate handling ; a fond gesture. 
Fondling (fr-ndliij). ME. [f. Fond a. + 
-Li Nr..] ti. A fond or foolish person. Also 
transf. of animals. -1781. a. One who is much 
fondled or caressed ; a pet. Also fig, Now 
rare. 1640. 

Fondly (fpndli), adv. ME. [£, Fond a , + 
-LY*.] fi. Foolishly -1648. 9. With fond 

credulity X762. 3. Affectionately, lovingly, 

tenderly. Also, caressingly. 1593. 

■• You would f. persuade me that (etc.] Goldsm. 
3<_M y heart untravell'd f. turns to thee Goldsm. 

Fondness (fpndnes). ME. [f. Fond a . + 
-NESS.] x. Foolishness; 'weakness; want of 
senator judgement’ (J.). Now dial. 9. Fool- 
ish affection ; unreasoning tenderness X579. 3. 
Affectionateness, tenderness 1603. a. Instinc- 
tive liking 1654. 

a The fondnesse of this opinion <609, 3. A mother’s 
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f. reigns without a rival Han. Mors. 4. The f. of 
the negro races for fables 1885. 

Fon don. 1881. Mining. A large copper 
.vessel, in which amalgamation is practised. 
Raymond. 

Fondtt (fondw). Also ^08. 1848. [a. F. 
fondu sing., findus pi., f. fondre to melt.] 
That kind of painting on calico in which the 
colours melt into each other. 

|| Fondue (fondw). 1878. [ad. F., f. as prec.] 
A dish of melted cheese with eggs, etc. 

Fone, obs. pi. of Fok. 

Fonly: see Fon sb. and a. 

Font (fpnt), [OE. font, font, ad* eccl. 

L. fontem or fontes (baptismi). In sense 3, a 
var. of Fount.] x. A receptacle, usu. of 
stone, for the water used in baptism. 9. 
transf. a. A receptacle for holy water 1543. b. 
The reservoir for oil in a lamp 1891. 
Fount, poet. 1611. 

1. Crystnyd I was in a funt of stoon Bokenham. 
3. Near f. or stream Shkns. t one. 

Font (f/mt), sb .a 1578. [ad. F .fonts, f. 

fondrt to melt] X. The process of casting or 
founding, rare . 9 . Printing. * Fount*, q.v, 

Fontal (f^'ntai). 1656. [ad. mcd. L. fonta- 
lis, f. font-, fins Fount, Font.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a fountain, 
spring, or source; original, primary 9. Bap- 
tismal 1797. 

1, Godhead F.and Deriv'd Ken. 

B. sb. fi. Source, well-spring [fig.) 1711. 
3. Her. A water-pot ' from whence issues water 
all proper ’ 1688. 

Fontanelle, fontanel (f/mt&ne-l). 1541 
j a. F. fontanelle , dim. of fintaine Fountain.] 
1. sinat. fa. The hollow between two muscles. 
R. Copland, b. One of several membranous 
spaces in the head of an infant which lie at the 
adjacent angles of the parietal bones 1741. ta. 
Med. An artificial ulcer or a natural issue for 
the discharge of humours from the body -1779. 
b. Hence, Any outlet 1649. 

a. b. This narrow fontanel of perforated rock 1848. 
||Fontange (fofitan.^V 1689. [Fr., f. Fon- 
tanges the territorial title of a mistress of Louis 
XIV.] A tall head-dress formerly worn. 

Food (f*d), sb. [OK JSda, f. (ult.) OAryan 
root *p&t, whence Gr. ir arltaBai to feed. Cf. 
Fodder.] i. What one takes into the system 
to maintain life and growth, and to supply 
waste; aliment, nourishment, victuals. b. 
What one eats, as opp. to 'drink' x 6 ro. c. 
An article, or kind of food ME. 3. With ref. 
to plants: That which they absorb from the 
earth and air; nutriment 1759. 
in sense : Matter to discuss or dwell upon OE. 

*. Phr. To be f. for fishes s to be drowned. F. for 
Powder : fit only to be shot at or to die in battle. 3. 
Chewing the f. of eweet and bitter fancie Shaks. F 
for thought Southey. 

Comb.: f.-rent, rent in kind; -yolk,the non-ger- 
minative part of the yolk of nn egg, which nourishes 
the embryo. Hence tFood v. to supply f. to; to 
feed, support. 

Foodiul (te*dful\ a. Chiefly poet. 1638. 

[ see -ful.] Abounding with or supplying food 
or nutriment. 

The £ Earth 1638. fig. The f. nurse of ambition 

JiUKKE. 

Foodless (te*dles), a. ME. [see -less.] 
Without food ; (of a country, etc.) barren. 
Foody (te'di), a. [see -yL] Full of, or 
supplying food. Chapman. 

Fool (tel), sbA and a . [ME. ftil sb. and 


FOOL'S-CAP 


adj., ad. OF. /&/ sb. and adj. (mod. F .fin) 

L. follem y follis, lit. ' bellows hence, in late 
pop. L., ' wind-bag ' fool \] 

A. sb. 1. One deficient in judgement or sense, 
a silly person, a simpleton. (In Biblical use 
applied to vicious or impious persons.) a. 
One who professionally counterfeits folly for 
the entertainment of others, a jester, clown ME. 
3. One who is made to appear a fool ; a dupe. 
Now somewhat arch. ME. 4. One who has 
little or no reason or intellect ; a weak-minded 
or idiotic person. Obs. exc. in natural or bom 
f 1540. 

s. There ben more foetes than Wysemea Caztor. 
The C hath said in bis heart. There fa no God P*. 
xiv. z. Phr. To be af. to : to be as nothing compared 
to. a. Phr. To pirn the/. : to act the part of a J aster ; 
hence gen. to act Hke a r. (sense z). 3. Phr. To make 


1/ of. ToU af for one's pajftS'to have one's labour 
for nothing. 

Comb. 1 f.'begged a, f foolish, idiotic (cf. Ba oU 


for nothing. ^ 

•bom, begotten* by a f, ; -duck IJJ.S.), the ruddy 


duck, EritmeUnra rubida i -flab (u.S.) t a pop. nama 
for Manocemthus broccus, also for Pleuronectes gia- 
btr t f-happy a.. lucky without contrivance 1 -ben 
( grouse, esp. young grouse, in the early part of 
the season. 

b. Comb, with genitive foots : fool's errand t sea 
Errand 1 tfool’s gold, iron pyrites; fool’s para- 
dise, a state of illusory happiness or good fortune ; 
fool's parsley, a poisonous weed, the lesser Hem- 
lock {Attkusa Lyteapittm) j hence, a book name of the 
genus AStkusm. 

B. adj. Foolish, silly. Obs. exc. Sc. and dial. 
and vulgar; frequent since e 1800 in U.S. 
Fighting is a f. thing Colvil. 

Fool (tel), sb.* 1598. [prob. a use of prec.; 
cf. trifle in quot.] tx. (See quot.) -1668. s, 
A disn of fniit stewed, crushed, and mixed with 
milk, cream, or custard 1747. 

x. M anti glia , a kinde of clouted creame called a 
f exile or a trifle in English Florio. 

Fool (tel), v. ME. [f. Fool a. orr^. 1 ] ft. 
intr. To be or become foobsh or insane -X4B9. 
9. To play the fool, trifle, idle 1593 ; +to plav 
Lhe buffoon *-1641. Also quast-lranr. 1 wet. 
N. v. i. 44. 3. trans. To make a fool of; to 

dupe. Also, to balk. 1596. ti. To make 
foolish ; to infatuate -1641 

a. While I staud fooling heere Shaks. a 3. That you 
are fool'd, discarded, ana shook off By him, for whom 
these shames ye underwent Shaks. 4 Lear iu iv. 978. 

Phr. To f. away (also simply) i to tbiow away or 
part with foolishly. 

Foolery (te lSri). 1553. [f. Fool j6.* + 
-ery. J x. The practice of fooling or acting 
foolishly 1579. a. A ridiculous action, perform- 
ance, or thing 155a. 8- Fools as a class. 

Syd. Smith. 

X. But sika fansies weren foolerie Spenser, a The 
pleasing levities, and agreeable fooleries of a girl 177* 

Foo-lha rdiness. ME. ff. Foolhardy + 
-ness.] The quality of being foolhardy. So 
fFoolhardlce, tFoo*lba:rdlment. 

Foolhardy (te-lhaadi), a. ME. [a. OF. 
fol hardi , oomb. of fol foolish with Aard* bold.] 
Daring without judgement, foolishly adventur- 
ous or bold. Hence Foo'lba rdily adv. Also 
Foo-lha rdibood, foolhardiness. 

+ Fool-hasty, a. ME. [a. OF. fol kastif. 
comb, of fil Fool a. and hastif Hasty.] 
Foolishly hasty, precipitate -1600. 
fFoo-lify, v. 1581. [f. Fool sbJ + -(i)fy.J 
To make a fool of, render foolish -1641. 
Fooling (te*Uq\ vbl. sb. 1601. [f. Fool p. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of Fool v. 1609. b. 
Preceded by an adj. ^Condition or humour 
for fooling. 

b. Put me into good f. TvteL N. 1. v. 3d 

Foolish (te'lif), a. ME. [f. Fool sb* + 
-ish. ] x. Fool-like, wanting in sense or judge- 
ment. 3. Befitting a fool ; proceeding from, 
or indicative of folly ME. 3. Ridiculous 1514. 
4. Humble, paltry, poor, mean, trifling, arch. 
or dial. 1593. 

x. Women are so very f., Mr. Squeers Dickens, a. 
Whore Wits.. wonder with a f. face of praise Bovs. 
3. Af. figure He must make Paioa. 4 We hauea 
trifling f. Banquet towards Sham. Hence Foo’lishly 
adv. 

Foolishness (te-lifnes). 1479- P rec ' ^ 
-ness.] x. The quality or condition 01 being 
foolish. 9. A foolish act or thing. 

They deuysed another foolishues Coverdals 
Wisd. xix. 3. 

fFool-large. ME. [a. OF.filfarve, i.fol- 
Fool a. + large liberal ; see LargrJ A. adj. 
Foolishly liberal, prodigal -1603. B. j*. s. A 
spendthrift -late ME. 9. ■ next Caxtoh. 

A. In spenynae be was fol largs R. Giouc 
Fool-prokn (tedpriif), a. orig. U.S. 190s. 
[PROOF a. x b. j Proof against even the Incom- 
petence of s loo! ; safeguarded against all aod- 
dents. 

Foo-l’s-cap, foo lscap. 1639. 1- A cap, 

usually garnished with bells, formerly worn by 
fools or jesters. 9. The device of a fool's cap 
used as a watermark for paper 179JL 8* A long 
folio writing- or printing-paper, x6*to 17 inches 
by 134 inches in sixe 1700. 

ittrib^ as footoesp folio, octavo^ qaaiixy mid 
pf a volume coaafatitif of sheets of foobeap sise folded 
in the manner specified. 
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FOOL'S COAT 

Fool's Coat. 1589. x. The motley coat of 
ft buffoon. Also transf. and fig, a* A name 
Cor the goldfinch 1682. a* A bivalve mollusc, 
fsocardta cor (Cent, Diet.), 

Foot (fut), sb. PI. feet (f It). [Com. Teut.: 
OE. fift,p 1. fit. The OTeut. +fit- represents 
OAiyun *pdd-, *ped- § p6d- : cl Skr. pdd (gen. 
padds) foot, Gr. no vs, gen. vo 86 s ; L. pis , accus. 
rtdom, etc. See also Fetter sb., and perh. 
Fet a., Fetch v., Fetlock. J 

I. 1. The lowest part of the leg beyond the 
ankle-joint. fb. The whole limb from the 
hip-joint to the toes. Also great f. -1661. a. 
Viewed as the otgan of locomotion OE. b. 
Hence, a person as walking. Obi. exc. dial in 
first f. ME. a* ellipt. Foot-soldiers 1568. 4. 

The end of a bed, a grave, etc. towards which 
the feet are placed. Formerly often fl. ME. 
b. The part of a stocking, etc. whlcn covers 
the foot 1577. 

1. The fote to go, and hand to hold and rech 1538. 
a. Death, Which 1 did thinke, with slower f. came on 
Shake fig. Unless. . 1 lame the C Of our design Cor. 
iv. vii. 7. 3. The Forty-Fourth Foot 1878. 4. In a 

cofre at my beddes feet Hoccleve. 

IL Pros. [tr. of L. pcs, Gr. novs \ said to be 
with reference to the movement of the foot in 
beating time.] A division of a verse, consist- 
ing of a number of syllables one of which has 
the ictus or principal stress OE. 

HI. 1. A lineal measure originally based on 
the length of a man’s foot (The English foot 
consists of 12 inches. Hence square or cubic /., 
equal to the content respectively of a square 
and a cube the side of which measures one foot. 
Often In sing, when preceded by numerals. OE. 

a. (See quot.) 1602. 

s. A doore in brede iiij foote standard 1459. He 
•tarue ere 1 rob a foote further Shaks. Phr. f Every 
f. {and anon): incessantly. a. Foot , an ancient 
measure for black Tin, two gallons 1 now a nominal 
measure, but in weight 60 lb. Psych. 

IV. Analogous uses. 1. The lower part, on 
which an object rests ; the base ME a. a. 
Zool. Applied to various oigans of locomotion 
or attachment in invertebrate animals 1835. 

b. Bot. The part (of a petal) by which it is at- 

tached ; the part (of a hair) below the epidermis; 
etc. 167 x 3. The extremity of the leg (of a 
pair of compasses, a chair, etc.) 1551. 4. pi. 

The commercial name for the small plates of 
tortoise-shell which line the carapace. 

t. A Lauer of brasse, and his foots also of bruse 
Isxad. xxjc. 18, 

V. 1. The lowest part or bottom, as of an 

eminence, a wall, ladder, staircase, etc. ME. 
b. The beginning or end of the slope (of a 
bridge) 1450. a. The lower end, bottom (of a 
page, a list, a table, etc.) 1669. t3- What is 

written at the foot; is, the sum (of an account) 
-1713 ; the refrain (of a song) -1621 4. (FI. 

foots.) Bottoms, dregs, as of oil, sugar, etc. 
1560. 

s. At ke b of the tulle Mount Olympus Trkvisa. 
The F. of a Mast *815. a. At f . : at the bottom (of 
a page) t Placing the correction at f. 185*. 

Phr. F. of a fine (Law) : that one of the parts of a 
tripartite indenture recording the particulars of a fine 
(see Fine sb. 1 ), which remained with the court. It 
was actually at the foot of the undivided sheet, and 
had its indentation at the top. 

VL fx. Standing-ground -x66a. tn. 
Footing vbl. sb. 6 -1827. ta* Standard rate of 
calculation or value -1734 

a I wish all correspondence was on the f. of writing 
and answering when one can Franklin. 3. t Under 
f. \ below standard value 1 Not deem'd a pen 'worth 
under £ Quarles. 

P hrases 

9u To have one/. in the grave: to be near death, 
b. F. to fit in close combat. Feet foremost: lit., 
hence also 4 as a corpse *. C. To find or know the 
length oft a person's)/ r to discover or know his week- 
nesses. 4. To set (a person) on kis/eotx to make hts 
poeition or means of living secure. T § drapes fall 
on one's foot: see Fall a 7 o keep ones feet: to 
stand or walk upright- •. To put ones/, down: to 
taka up a Arm position. To put one sf. in or into it : 
So get mto difficulties 1 to blander [colloq.). f. To 
tome to ends hot-, to walk. f. To patios set) the (or 
ome'i) best /. /memos* t see Best a. h. At (a per. 
sen's)/** ; low on the ground dose to him \ also, fig. 
In the attitude of sappucation, homage, subjection, or 
disdpleahip. L On foot: wallring or running; 
astir; in active existence, employment, or operation. 
1. Undflf foot S beneath one’s feet » iW. ;Und e , 
the ehipfe bottom: said of on anchor which is dropped 
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while she has headway ' (Adt*. Smyth) 1 also of the 
movement of the tide, etc. 

Combs. 1 1 . General ; as /« gear , etc. ; party , etc. ; 
•Company, .drill, etc. ; passage, -road, .track, etc.; 

- bellows , - lathe , press, etc. ; feathered, -gilt, etc. 

a. Special : tr.-and-half-f. a., sesquipedalian ; 
*And-mouth -disease, a febrile affection of homed 
cattle, etc v communicable also to man ; -bank (For. 
t /.) = Banquette ; -ban OlArch.) the moulding above 
a plinth ; -bath, (a) the act of bathing the feet; lb) a 
vessel for this purpose ; -bone, the tarsus ; -bridge, 
(a) a bridge for f. -passengers only: (£) an arched 
bridge which carries a footstep bearing : -cushion, 
spec . l&ntam.) a pul villus; -fault ( Lawn Tennis), a 
unit made by overstepping the base-line, or by failure 
to maintain contact with the ground, while serving; 
hence as vh. ; -halt, a disease which attacks live fact of 
sheep; -hill, a bill lying at the base of a mountain; 
-hole, a bole in which to place the f. (in climbing) ; 
•iron, (a) an won fastened tothef.; ib) a step for a carri- 
age ; -jaw, one of the anterior limbs of Crustacea, etc., 
which are modified so as to assist in mastication ; -key, 
an organ pedal ; -level, an instrument which serves as 
a level, a square, and a foot-rule; -licker, a toady; 
-line, (a) Printing, the bottom line in a page ; (b) Fisk, 
ing, ‘ the lead-line or lower line of a net or seine ’ {Cent. 
Dict.)t -pad, spec. {Kntont.) ■=* f. -cushion 5 -page, 
boy attendant or servant; -plate, (a) a carriage, 


1 1 at form on a locomotive engine 
fireman ; -post, a postman or mes- 
senger who travels on f. ; postal delivery by their 


step; lb) the pi 
the driver and 


means; -pound, (Meek.), the quantity of energy 
required to raise a pound weight one foot ; -pound al, 
a unit consisting of the energy of a pound weight 
moving at the rate of one foot per second ; -race, 
a race mu by persons on f. ; -rail, la) a rail (e.g. 
of a table or seat) upon which the feet are rested ; 
lb) a railroad rail having wide-spreading foot flanges; 
(c) a narrow moulding raised on a vessel's stern ; 
-rope {Naut.), (a) the bnlt-rope to which the lower 
edge of a sail is sewed ; (£) a rope extended be- 
neath a yard upon which the sailors stand when furl- 
ing or reefing; -rot, an inflammatory disease of the foot 
of cattle anil sheep ; whence /.-rotting (vbl. sb.), treat- 
ing sheep that have the f.-rot ; -rule, a mcasurin ^ rule 
one foot long ; -screw, a supporting foot, for giving a 
machine or table a level standing on an uneven floor ; 
-space-rail {Naut.\ the rail that terminates the foot 
of the balcony, and in which balusters step ; -stick 
{Printing), a bevelled stick put at the bottom of a page 
or pages to quoin up against; -stove, a stove to warm 
the feet ; -sugar = foots : see Foot sb. V. 4 ; -ton, the 
amount of energy capable of raising a ton weight one 
foot ; -trench, a shallow trench ; -tubercle, one of 
the lateral processes on each segment of some of the 
Annelida 1 also called Parapodia ; -valve (in a steam- 
engine), the valve between the air-pump and the con- 
denser; ; -waling {Naut.) f the inside planking or lining 
of a ship over the floor-timbers ; -wall {Mining), the 
wall or side of rock which is under a vein or lode ; 
•washing, the washing of another's feet, esp. as a 
religious observance; -work^ (a) a work to protect 
the foot of a structure ; lb) Football, dribbling, etc. ; 
-worn a., {a) worn by the feet ; {b) footsore. 

Foot (fut), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] Z. intr. 
To step or tread to measure or music; to dance. 
Esp. in to f, it. Also quasi -trans. with cogn. 
object, a. To move the feet as in walking ; to 
go on foot Now rare. 1570. 3. trans . To set 

foot on; to tread; to walk over 1557. 4. To 

settle, establish. Chiefly reft . and in pass. «= to 
have or get a foothold /«. 1599. t5- trans. To 

strike with the loot; to kick; fig. to spurn -1808. 
b. intr. or absol. To do foot-work, colloq. (Foot- 
ball). 1852. 6. trans. Of a hawk, etc. : To 

clutch with the talons. Also fig. 1575. 7. To 

make or add a foot to 1465. 8. To sum up at 

the foot of (a bill, etc ). Now tisu. with up. 
Chiefly colloq. 1490. b. To pay (a bill), colloq. 
1848. c. intr. I o total up to. Const, with or 
without to. 1867. 

1. F. it featly here and there Shako. To f. a horn- 
pipe 184a. a. Theeues due f. by night Shaks. 3. 
Lucil . . vmed to fete the streates of Rome North. 5. 
Merck. V. 1. iii. no. 6. The holy eagle Stoop’d, as 
to f. us Shaks. B. C. His total losses footed up to 
,£5*000 {mod.). 

Football, foot-ball (ftrtb$1). ME. [f. 
Foot sb. + Ball sb. ]. 1. An inflated ball used 

in the game (see 2). It consists of an inflated 
bag or bladder enclosed in a leather case. 1486. 
a. An open-air game played with this ball by 
two sides, each of which endeavours to kick or 
carry the ball to the goal of the other side ME. 

^V^oote^balle, wherin is nothing® hat beastlle 
fnrie and exstreme violence Elyot. 3. The. . institu- 
tions of the mistress of the world had become the f. 
of ruffians F nouns. Hence Football v. to kick like 

footboard (firttatad). 1766. [f. Foot sb. 
4- Board.] 1- A board to support the loot or 


FOOTLESS 

feet; a board to stand 01,: e.g. a small platform 
at the back of a carriage on which the footman 
stands; the foot- rest of a driving-box; in U.S. 
the foot-plate of a locomotive engine. b. A 
treadle 1874. An upright board set across 
the foot of a bedstead 1843. 

Foo*tboy. 1590. fa. A boy-attendant- 
b, A page-boy. 

Fou-t- breadth, f-brede. ME. [See 
Breadth and Brede sbfi\ The breadth of a 
foot (as a measure). 

No, not so much as a foot breadth (of their land] 
Deut. ii, 5. 

FoO't-cloth. 1480. +1. A large richly- 

ornamented doth laid over the back of a horse 
and hanging down to the ground on either side 
-1805. a. A cloth to set the feet upon, a car- 
pet 1639. 

e. A loot-cloth for your majesty’s chief room of state 
Swift. 

Footed (ftrted), ppl. a. 1453. [f. Foot sb. 
and v . + -ED.] Furnished with or having feet 
(rarely a foot). 1. Furnished with feet; having 
iect like (a dog, etc.) 1529. a. Having, or pro- 
vided with, a foot or feet ; also, mended with 
a (new) foot 1453. 3. Archery. Of an arrow : 

Having a different and harder wood dovetailed 
on at the pile end 1856. 

z An animal.. f. like a goat 1727 Brawtn-. cat., 
clan* /. : see those words, a. N ew-f. boots and shoes 

footer (fiertaj), sb* 1608. [f. Foot sb. or 
v. + -ER 1 .] x. One who goes on foot. rare. 
a. Falconry. Of the hawk: One good at seizing 
the quarry with its talons 1879. 3. With a nu- 

meral prefixed : A person or thing of that num- 
ber of feet in height or length ; as six/,, etc. 1844. 
Footer (fft-tai), sb.'* dull, or slang. 1753. 
[? var. of Foutrk. J One who potters about, 
Footer, sbfi : see -er 8 . 

Foo-tfeil, foot-fall. 1610. The fall of the 
foot on the ground in walking; a footstep, tread 
Her footfall was so light 1872. 

Foo t-guards, foo-tguards. 1675. A body 
of picked foot-soldiers for special service as a 
guard. Now the proper name of five infantry 
regiments, the Coldstream, Grenadier, Irish, 
Scots, and Welsh Fusilier Guards. 

Foothold (fu-t|hi?uld). 1625. [.See Hold 
jA] A hold or support for the feet; a surface 
(secure or otherwise) for standing or walking 
on; stable position of the feet. Also transf. 
and fig. 

Foot-hook: see Futtock. 

F oo t-ho-t, adv. ? Obs. ME. [f. Foot sb. 
+ Hot a. or adv . ; cf. footsore."] a. In hot haste, 
without pause, b. Occas. «= 1 closely ’, as in to 
follow foot-hot. 

Footing (firtiij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Foot v. 
+ -ing 1 .] x. The act of walking; a step or 
tread. Now rare. 1583. b. Dancing 1561, 
a. A footprint, or footprints collectively; a trace, 
trail. Also fig. Now rare. 1572. 3. The action 
of placing the feet securely ; stable position of the 
teet, foothold ME. 4. Surface for walking or 
standing upon 1596. 5. fig Firm or secure 

position; established place; mot hold, establish- 
ment 1586. 0 . The agreed or understood basis, 
conditions or arrangements on which a matter 
is established; the position assigned to a person, 
etc. in estimation or treatment 1657. b. Relative 
status (as an equal, etc.) 1742. 7. Entrance on 
a new position, etc. ; hence, a fee demanded on 
the occasion of such entrance, etc. 17x0. 8. The 
action of putting a foot to anything 1805; also 
corner, that with which something is footed 1591. 
p. Arch. A projecting course or courses at the 
foundation of a wall, etc, 1703* xo. Whale- 
| fishing. The refuse whale blabber, not wholly 
deprived of oil 182a 

3. Stande sure, and take good fotyng Skxltom. 
4. Where scarce was £ for the coat Scott. jl In 
former times, when England had a f. in France Wal- 
Singh am. 6. b. 1 was admitted to his table upon the 
f. of half Mead, half underling Golds n. Comb.x f, 
beam, f. dormant, the tie-beam of a roof. 

Footle (fSt’l), tt.stong. 189a. [?] mft^.To 
talk or act foolishly* Hence Foo'tle sb., twaddle, 
Foo'tling ppl. a., 1 drivelling 4 blithering \ 
Footless (fu*tles), a. ME. £-lbss.] Having 
no foot or feet. Also transf. and fig. 


6 (Ger. K£!&)« d (Ft. p#w). fl (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dime), v (curl). 8 (*•) (there). *(#») (real), f (Ft. fain), fl (fir, font, earth). 
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Footlights (fu-tlaits), sb,pl 1836. A row 
of lights placed in front of the stage of a theatre, 
on a level with the feet of the actors. Often 
transf. — ' the stage '. 

Footman (futm&n). ME. [f. FooT.fA + 
MAN. J 1. One who goes on foot, a pedestrian. 
Now chiefly dial . fb. A footpad -1666. a. A 
foot-soldier. ME. f3. An attendant or foot- 
servant; formerly, a servant who ran before his 
master's carriage -1818. 4. A man-servant 

in livery employed chiefly to attend the carriage 
and wait at table 1705. Also fig 5. A stand to 
support a kettle, etc. before the fire 1767. 6. 

A moth of the family Lithosiid .* 1819. 

4 .fig. The Whig*, who. .submitted to be the foot, 
men of the Duke of Newcastle Macaulay. 

Footmanahip (fu*tm£njip). 156a. [f. prec. 
+ -ship |. z. The action of, or skill in, running 
or walking. ? Obs. a. The office of a footman 

x 23*' 

+Foo*t-mantle. ME. a. t An over-garment 
worn by women when riding. b. Foot- 
CLoni x. -1818. 

Foot-mark, footmark (firtmaik). 7641. 
A mark on, or made by, the foot; a footprint. 

Foo't-note (fu*t,n<fut). 1841. A note or 
comment added at the foot of the text. 
Foot-pace (firtpsis). 1538. [See Pace sb. ] 
x. A walking-pace. 9. Something on which to 
set the feet : ta. a carpet or mat -1653; b. a 
raised portion of a floor: e. g. the step on which 
an altar stands 1580; c. a hearth-stone 165a; 
d. a half-landing on a staircase, etc. 1703. 
Footpad (fu*tpsed). Obs. exc. Hist, 1683. 
[See Pad]. A highwayman who robs on foot. 
Foot-path, footpath (fu tpa». 1596. 1. 
A path for foot-passengers only. +9. ? A 
pedestal 1580. 3. attrib. 1611. 

*. Horseway, and foot-path Lear iv. i. 58. 3. Jog* 

°(L Jog-on. the foot-path way IVint. T. iv. iii. 13a. 

Footprint [iu*tpriiit). 1559. The impres- 
sion left by the foot; spec, in Geol. Also fig. 

Certain fossil foot -prints of a reptile., found in strata 
of the ancient coal-formation Lybll. 

Footrill (fu tril). Also foo trail, futteril. 
1686. [?] Coal-mining. The entrance to a mine 
by means of a tunnel driven into a hill-side. 

Foot-slog (fu tslpg), v. 1906. [Slog v. 9.] 
intr. To tramp, march. Hence Foo*t-slog sb. 
Foo*t*slo'gger, an infantryman, a pedestrian. 

F oo-t-sore. 1719. A. adj. Sore as to the 
feet. B. sb. A complaint of the foot 1874. 
Footstalk (firtstok). 156a. [f. Foot sb, 

+ Stalk.] A slender stem or support fitted 
into a foot or base. a. Rot. 1 he stalk or petiole 
of a leaf ; the peduncle of a flower, b. 7,ool. A 
process resembling a petiole ; e. g. the muscular 
attachment of a barnacle, the stalk of a crinoid, 
etc. 1826. c , gen. 1831. 

Footstall (fu’tistgl). 1585. [f. Foot sb. 

+ Stall jA]. x. The base or pedestal of a 

pillar, etc. 9. 'A woman's stirrup' (J.). 
Footstep (fu*tstep). ME. [See Step.] 
x. A step of the foot; a footfall; also, the dis- 
tance traversed by the foot in stepping 1535. 
9. A footprint M E. Also fig. fa. fig. A mark, 
token, or indication left by anything -1785. 4. 
A step or raised structure on which to put the 
foot 1549. b. A bearing to sustain the foot of 
a verticil shaft or spindle 1683. 

x. Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my footsteps 
slip not Ps. jcv ii. 5. a. fig. Phr. To follow or walk 
in a person's footsteps. 4. At the footestep of the 
Altar Sir T. Browne. 

Foo*tstool. 1530. I. A stool upon which 
to rest the foot or ieet. b. U.S. The earth 1821. 
1*9. A stool to step upon in mounting -170a. 

x. fig. Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine 
enemies thy f. Ps. cx. 1. 

Footway (firtwsi). 1596. [f. Foot sb. + 
Way. 1. * Foot-path i. 9. Mining. 'The 
series of ladders and sollars by which men enter 
or leave a mine ' (Raymond) 1778. 

Footy (f£*ti), a*. 1759. Paltry, mean; 

insignificant, dial, and colloq . 

Footy (fo-ti), afi 1864. [f. Foot sb. + -y*.] 
Having foots or dregs. (Diets.) 

Foozle sb. i860. [Cf. next vb.] 

x. A fogy; (£/.&) a fool 9. Golf A foozling 
stroke 1890. 


Foozle (f 5 *z*l), v. 1857, [Cf. Ger. dial. 
fuseln to work badly.] x. intr. To fool. 9. 
trans. To make a mess of, bungle. Golf and 
slang. Also absol. 1892. 
a. To f. one’s tee shot {mod A Hence Foo>zler. 
Fop (fpp), sb. ME. [Conn. w. next. Cf. 
F. fat , ong. 'fool', now ‘fop'.] fx. A fool 
-1716. 9. One who is foolishly attentive to his 

appearance, dress, or manners; a dandy, an 
exquisite 1672. 

a. His tightened waist, his stiff stock fete.], .denoted 
Lhe military f. Disraeli. Hence Fo’pling, a petty f. 
fFop, v. 1599. [ ?] I. intr. To play the 

fool. 9. trans. Fob v. 1 -1694. 

tFopdoodle. 16 . . [f. Fop sb. + Doodle.] 
A fop, fool, or simpleton -1664. 

Foppery (fjrpgri'). 1546. [f. Fop sb. and 
v. + -eky. J tx. Foolishness, imbecility; a fool- 
ish action, etc.; something foolishly esteemed 
-1758. 9. The characteristics of a fop; cox- 

combry, dandyism 1697. b. concr. Foppish 
finery 1711. 

a. Modern politeness, .runs often into affectation 
and f. Hume. 

Foppish (fp'pif), a. 1605. [see -ish.] 
+x. Foolish, silly -1720. 2. Resembling or 

befitting a fop or dandy 1699. 

t. Wiseinen are growtie f. Shaks. a. A vain, f. 
young man Evelyn. Fo’ppiab-ly ado., -nets. 

For (fpj, fp J, foj), prep, and con;. [OE .for 
prep.; prob. an apocopated form of OTeut. 
*fora Foke adv. and prep. Not found as a conj 
earlier than the 12th c.] 

A. prep. tl. Before in various uses. 1. a. 
In front of -1601. b. In asseveration. (Cf. Gr 
irpbs. ) In later use rcpl. by Fore. -ME. 9. Of 
time -ME. 3. In preference to, above -1504. 

1. a. F. whose throne *t is need full, .to kneele Shake. 

II. 1. Representing, as representative of OE. 
9. In place of, instead of OE. 3. In exchange 
for; as the price of OE; in requital of OE. 

x. Walker returned thanks f. his lady 1843. Phr. 
Once f. all. a. Will he f. a fish giue him a serpent 
Luke xi. 11. They will employ somebody to do the 
business f. them 1895. 3. Men gaf fiuetenschillynges 

f. a goos or a heen ME. Punishment f. his misdeeds 
1818. 

III. In defence or support of; in favour of, 
on the side of. Opp. to against. OE. b. In 
honour of. Also To name a child for (* after) 
a person (now Sr. and L/.S.) 1800. 

Take my Word f. it shew no Fool Steele. You 
argue f. it in vain Hklfs. Hence quasi-iA Fort and 
againsts : 1 pros and cons 

IV. i. With the object or purpose of OE. 

b. For the purpose of being or becoming 1489. 

c. Conducive to 1553. 9 . In order to obtain 

ME. 8. Indicating the object to which the 
activity of the faculties or feelings is directed 
1592. 4. Before an inf, usu .for to =» * in order 

(to) Hence for to merely for /<7. Now arch. 
or vulgar. ME. 5. Indicating destination, 
a. VViih the purpose of going to. Now chiefly 
after to depart, start, sail, leave, steer, make', also 
after the pple. bound. 1489. b. transf. of time 
1885. c. Introducing the intended recipient, 
or the thing to which something is intended to 
belong, or the like ME. 6. a. Following a vb., 
adj., or noun of quality, denoting appointment, 
appropriation, fitness, etc. ME. b. Following 
a sb., or predicatively Appointed, adapted, or 
suitable for ME. 7. Of result or effect; used 
after cause , ground, motive, reason, etc, (See 
the sbs.) 8. Designating .an amount to be re- 
ceived or paid. Also in Cricket : With the result 
of (so many runs), at the cost of (so many 
wickets). X776. 

x. An order.. f. the payment of the balance to the 
plaintiff 1891. To go out f. a walk (mod). Phr. For 
company, see Company, b. To go f. a soldier 1741. 
c. it is f. the general good 1664. a. The drawers 
struck work f. an advance of wages 1883. Phr. / 
would not f. anything, f. a great deal,/, the world , 
etc. Hence also, To play f. a certain stake. To try 
a man /. his life. F. (one's) h/ei in order to save 
one’s life 1 also hyperbolically, with one’s utmost 
efforts. To run f. it\ see It. 3. O f. a Falkners 
voice To lure this Tassell gentle back again Shake. 

4. What went ye out f. to see Luke vii. 35. 5. EL. We 
sailed from hence directly f. Genoa Apdison. b. It 
is getting on f. four (mod.). c. Madam, they are f. 
you Shaks. A fireproof chamber f. the muni- 
ments M. Pattison. 6, a. Very fit f. a wife Jane 
Austen. Important enough f. separate treatment 
(mod.). b. By no means a match f. his enemies 
Addison. 8. The signature was good f. more than 


that Stevbnson. The score stood at x 50 for 6 wickets 
(mod.). 

V. X. With the purpose or result of benefiting 
or gratifying; as a service to OE. Also ironi- 
ca lly . a. As affecting the interests or condition 
of (a person or thing) 1*37. 3. Governing a sb. 
or pers. pron. followed by an inf., with sense 
• that he, etc. may, might, should' , etc. X508. 

x. Dangers. . Which he L us did freely undergo Milt. 
To shift f. my aelfe 1631. s. This bodes ill f. the peace 
of Europe 1883. 3. What a condition f. me to come 

to 1843. 

VI. Of attributed or assumed character; ■= as 

OE. 

Know f. trou th that . .god loueth fayth Ed. Berners. 
I know f. a fact that (etc ] 1843. Phr. To take f. 
granted, to leave f. dead, eic. F. certain , sure , see 
these ad is. (/. etc.) f. one. F. the first t second, etc. 
time. F. good (and ail ) : see Good. 

VIL 1. By reason of (a feeling, etc.) OE. 
9. On account of OE. b. In adjuration* — for 
the sake of. Also in exclams. OE. 3. Of an 
operative cause : As the effect of. (Now chiefly 
after comparatives.) ME. 4. Of a preventive 
cause or obstacle. a. In spite of, notwith- 
standing OE. b. Indicating the presence or 
operation of an obstacle. In neg. sentences; 
also after if it were not, were it not ; occas. « for 
fear of. OE. tc. Against -1728. 

x. Our men raised a shout f. joy De Foe. Phr. 
F. fear of, that, etc. ; see Fear sb. m. Notorious 
both f. covetousness and f. parsimony Macaulay. 
Phr. F. cause : see Cause sb. b. Alas I f. my master 
1460. F. shame 1 Uykon. f For because-, see Because. 
3. To die f. thirst standyng in the river Hall. ’I be 
worse f. liquor (mod.). Phr. F. want of : see Want 
sb. 4. a. This Alexander the Great f. all hi a great- 
ness died H. More. F. all her feelings are so fine 
1786. b. Uninhabitable f. heat Ray. Spare not f. 
spoiling of thy steed Scott. 

VIII. Of correspondence or correlation. 1. 
Prefixed to a number or quant: ty to which 
another corresponds in some different relation 
ME. 9. Preceded and followed by the same sb. 
(without article or defining word), in idiomatic 
expressions indicating equality in number or 
quantity between objects compared or con- 
trasted ME. 

x. It contains.. f. one inch of Iran four or five of 
stringy fat 1806. a. Bulk f. bulk heavier than a fluid 
Bentley. 

IX. 1. As regards ME. 9. In proportion to, 
considering; considering the nature or capacity 
of 1631. 

1. The king's condition f. money Pemts. Pbr. f F. 
me = as f . me ; f. my, his, etc: part : see Part j f the 
rest (— F. du reste): see Rest sb. As/.: see As. 
F. all or aught I hncnv, 1 know nothing to the con- 
trary. (He may do it)f. me, i. e. with no opposition 
from me. F all the world : used to emphasize asser- 
tions of likeness, a. A man of an excellent character 
f. a Lawyer Richardson. 

X. x. Marking actual or intended duration; 
e. g. f long, f. the time, f. life, f. ay, ever 1450. 
F. once, f. the nonce : see Once, Nonce. 

B. conj. x. Because. Obs. exc. arch. ME. 
9. Introducing the ground or reason for some- 
thing previously said : Seeing that, since OE. 
t3. In order that -1593. +4* F. and : ^ ' and 

moreover * -1617. 

x. They are . . ieaiious for they are iealious Shaks. a. 
Nowe is good lymeF. ftl England praith f. vsCaxton. 

S . 3 Hen. VI, ill. i. 9. 4. A Spade f and a shrowding- 
heote Haml. v. L 103. 

For-* pre/y [OE. for*, fmr- ; app. repr. 
OTeut. *Jer~, fra-, fur- ; see For and Fore. 
The primary notion of the prefix is that of ' for- 
ward, forth ’. | A prefix used to form vbs. and 
adjs,; now entirely obsolete asa living formation. 

L Forming vbs. x. Prefixed to vbs. with 
sense ‘away’, 'off', as in Forcast -ME, 
9. With sense of prohibition, exclusion, or 
warding off, as in Forbid; fornay, to renounce, 
exclude by command -1579. 3. With the notion 
of passing by, abstaining from, or neglecting, 
as in Forbear, Forgo -ME. 4. Implying 
destructive, painftil, or prejudicial effect, as in 
Fokdeem, Fordo -1563. b. With sense of 
‘asunder, in pieces', as in forhale, fig. to dis- 
tract. 5. Expressing the notion of something 
done in excess, or so as to overwhelm or over- 
/er ; in pa. pples. ; as forfrighted, greatly terri- 
; etc. -1598. b. Prefixed to intr. vbs., with 
sense ' to weary or exhaust (oneself) by ' doing 
what the vb. denotes* as in Forwander, For- 
weep. Also in pa. pples. and ppl. adjs. : for* 
sung (*songcn) ; forw&ke, -waked* wearied with 


st (man), a (pass), an (laifd). v (art). ( (Fr. cbdf). 9 (ev*r). ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eaa da yie). i (n’t). 1 (Psychs). 9 (what), f (gat). 
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waking or watching. 6. With’sense 'all over', 
'through and through’, as in forcratch, to 
scratch all over. 7. Prefixed to transitive vbs. 
with intensive force, or, occas., without modify- 
ing the sense, as in Fordread. 8. Forming 
factitive vbs. from adjs. or sbs. of quality; as in 
formeagre, to make lean; formatted pa. pple., 
fattened. 

n. In adjs, [Cf. L, per-, Gr, irc/>i-.] Giving 
to an adj. the sense of an absolute superlative, 
‘very’, 'extremely’; as for-black, -dry, -hoar, 
-old, -weary. 

For-, pref.* } OE. for - ; freq. in OE. and ME. 
as a var. of Fore-; cf. ME. forganger and FORE- 
GANGER. 

For-, preffi, occurring only in wds. adopted 
from Fr., as Forfeit ; repr. OF. for-, fors-, 
identical with fors adv. (mod. F. hors ) : — L. for is, 
foras. 

Forage (fp*r6dj\ sb. ME. [a. F. fourrage , 
f. OF. feurre fodder : — Com. Rom. +fodro, 
of Teut. origin; see Fodder and -age.] x. 
Food for horses and cattle; in early use, esp. 
dry winter food, as opp. to grass. Also transf. 
and Jig. a. The act of foraging or providing 
forage 1481. t3- In pi. Foragers -1603. 

a. A detachment for f. Lytton. tranf. And he [the 
lion] from farrago will incline to play L.L.L, iv. i 91. 

Comb, f.-cap, the undress Glengarry cap worn by 
Infantry soldiers. 

Forage (f^rreds), v. ME. [ad. ¥ .fourrager\ 
see prec.] 1. trans. To collect forage from; to 
overrun (a country) for the pm pose of obtaining 
or destroying supplies. Also, to plunder, ravage, 
a. intr. To rove in search of forage or pro- 
visions; also, to raid 153a 3. To make a roving 
search for\ to rummage 1768. +4. To raven. 

lit. &ntijig. -1698. 5. tians. To supply with 

forage or food 155a. 6. To obtain by foraging 

1. To F. whole Countries 1700. a. Oxen and bulls 
..taken in foraginge Klyot. 3. Foraging among the 
old manuscripts W. Ikving. 4. Whiles his .Father 
..Stood smiling to behold his Lyons Whclpc F. in 
blood of French Nobilitie Shaks. 

Forager (fpTddgai). ME. [ad. OF. forra- 
gier\ also a. Q¥.forragcour\ see FORAGE sb. 
and v.] fx. A harbinger -1616. a. One who 
forages 1489. b. A foraging ant lEciton) 1863. 

Foralite (f5**ralait). 1859. [f. L. forare to 
bore + -LITE.] Geol. A name for certain tube- 
like markings which occur in sandstones, etc. 

|| Foramen (foremen). PI. foramina 
(forae*minft). 1671. [L., f. forare to bore.] An 
opening or orifice, a hole or short passage. 
Applied variously in Anat., Zool., etc. 

The f. of an ovule is an aperture through the in- 
teguments, allowing the passage of the pollen tubes 
to the nucleus Treas. Bot. s.v. 

Foraminate (forae‘min/t), a. [ad. L. fora- 
mina t us. ~\ — Fokaminated. 

Foraminato (forarmin^it), v. 1599. [f. L. 
foramin -, Foramen + -ate 3 .] To bore, pierce, 
perforate. 

Foraminated (forse*min^>te<1),/// 1599. 
[f. L. forammatus + -ed 1 .] Bored, pierced, 
perforated. 

Foraminifer (for&mi*nifaj). 1841. [f. L. 

foramin-. Foramen + -fer bearing. J Arhizopod 
of the order Foraminifera . 

|| Foraminifera (fore minrfjr&), sb.pl. 1 835. 
[mod. L. neut. pi. of prec. ] Zool . An order of 
Fhizopoda, furnished with a shell or test, usually 
perforated by pores {foramina). So Foramini*- 
feral a. pertaining to the Foraminifera ; consist- 
ing of or containing foraminifera. Foramini** 
ferous a. furnished with foramina; said of the 
Foraminifera and their shells ; also (less cor- 
rectly), consisting of or containing foraminifera. 
*t*Fora a minoue a , full of holes, perforated, 
porous. 

Forasmuch (f^rS*m®-tf), adv. ME. [Orig. 
for as much.] Only in Forasmuch as: a. In 
consideration that, seeing that. Now formal 
or arch. +8. Occas. ; So far as -1654. 

Foray sb. ME. [tee next vb.] 

x. A hostile or predatory incursion, a raid. Also 
transf. and fa. Booty taken in a foray 

-159S. fa. The advance-guard of an array 

hand In the C, How sound is thy slumber 

Scott. 


Foray (Qrrtfi),©. ME. [f A back-formation 
from Forayer, and source of prec.] x. trans. 
To scour or ravage in search of forage or booty ; 
to pillage. (Revived by Sir W. Scott.) a. intr. 
To make a raid ; to pillage ME. 

1. When Roderick foray’d Devanside Scott. 

Forayer {fp're^i). [Two forms: (1) ME. 
farrier, a. OF. : — med. L. type +fodrarius , f. 
+fodro fodder (see Forage, sb.) ; (a) ME .far. 
rour, forreour, a. OF. forreor, ugent-n. t. for- 
rer to forage.], x. One who forays; a forager, 
a raider, fa. A foregoer, harbinger, or courier 
-I549* 

1. Sending with forreiars certaine guides Holland, 

fForbaT, forebaT, v. ME. [ad. A Y'.for- 
barrer, f. for-. For- pref? + barrer to bar. j 
trans. To hinder -1450. a. To shutout; to 
bar, deprive, or exclude (a person); esp. in Law 
-1671. 

Forbear, forebear (foibe»M, foaubeax), sb. 
Orig. Sc. 1470. [f. For -pref? or Fore- pref 

+ Beer sb. a , lit. one who exists before.] An 
ancestor, progenitor (usu. more remote than a 
grandfather). 

Forbear (f^ibe®-j1, v Pa. t. -bore (-b5®u), 


pa. pple. -borne (-b6»*Jn|. 


[OE. Jorberan\ see 
fx. trans. To bear; 
ta. To bear up 


... *■«»). 

For {ref . 1 and Beak v.\ 
to tolerate, endure -1585. 
agninst, control. Also reft, and intr . for reft. 
-ME. t3. To do without, spare -1667; f to part 
with or from -1590; tto avoid, shun; to leave 
alone -1673. 4. To abstain or desist from ME. 
5. absol. and intr. To abstain, refrain. Const, to 
with inf. , also from. ME. 6. trans. To with- 
hold, keep back ME. ; refl. to refrain (rare) 1535. 
7. To spare, show mercy or indulgence to. 
Now rare. OE, b. intr. To show forbearance. 
Const, with. 1591. 8. trans. To abstain from 

enforcing (what is due), esp. the payment of (a 
debt). Now rare. 1570. 

3 Milt. P . L . ix. 747. 4- I forbore pressing them 

further 1655. 5. The lovers of Hampden cannot f. 

to extol him at Falkland's expense M Arnold. 6 . F. 
thy bloody hand Marlowe, re/ 1 . Forbeare thee from 
tuedling with God. a Chron. xxxv. ax. 7. Thequycke 
fire doth not forbeare the wod be it wette or dryc Ld. 
Hkenkrs. Phr. 1 o bear and f. (now intr. but orig. 
trans.). 8. Money lent, or forborn Hutton. Hence 
Forbea'rant a. forbearing. Forbea’rer, one 
who or that which forbears. Forbea’ring-ly adv., 
ness. 


Forbearance (f£ibe«-rAns). 1576. [f. prec. 
+ -ANCE.] x. The action or habit of forbearing. 
Const, to, from , to with inf 1591. a. Forbear- 
ing conduct or spirit; long-suffering; lenity 
1599. 8» Abstinence from enforcing what is 

due, esp. the payment of a debt 1576. 

1. True Noblenesse would Learn e him f. from so 
foul a wrong Shaks. a. The vertue of patience or 
f. 1509- 3. F. is no quittance Provb. He. .soon shall 

find F. no acquittance Milt. 

Forbecause : see Because A. 1 and B. 1. 
fForbi-d, sb. 1609. [f. next vb.] A for- 

bidding -1740. 

Forbid (djfcbi d), v. Pa.t. forbad, -bade 
(•b*;ud); pa. pple. for*bidden (-brd’n). [OE. 
forbiodan, f. For- pref . 1 + b tod an to Bid; =» 
Du. verbieden, Ger. verbieten .] x. trans. To 
command not to; to prohibit. Also absol. 
a. a. fig. To exclude, keep back, hinder, re- 
strain. Now chiefly : To render impossible or 
undesirable. OE. Tb. To defy, challenge. Bp. 
Andre wes, tc. To lay under a ban -18x9. 

x. Forlmed us thing, and that desire we Chaucer. F. 
the Sea for to obey the Moone Shaks. The governor, 
of the Castle forbad the Church Service to be per- 
formed 2865. a For bede V* tonge fra ill Hampolp. 
Th' Applause of list 'nine Senates to command ..Their 
lx>t forbad Gray. (Tod, Heaven , the Lord f. a 
deprecatory phr. ; also absol. as an exclam. 6. He 
*hall liue a man forbid Math. I. iii. ai. 

Hence tForbi'd/*//. a. forbidden. Forbi'ddance, 
the action of forbidding | prohibition, interdiction. 
ForbPdder. 


Forbidden (fpibi-d'n), ppl. a. ME. [pa. 
pple. of prec.] In senses of the vb. 

Phr. F. degrees, certain degrees of relationship with- 
in which people are forbidden to marry. F. fruit, 
(a) that forbidden to Adam (Gen. ii. 17), also fig. ; ( 3 ) 
hence, a name for varieties of Citrus , esp. C. decu- 
mama. 

Hence Forbi*dden*ly adv., -ness* 

Forbidding (f/ibi-d iq \ppl.a. 1573. [see 
-1NG*.1 x. That forbids (see the vb.). a. esp. 
Repellent, repulsive, uninviting 171a. 


a. An elderly man of remarkably hard features and 
f. aspect Dickens. The morning looked f. enough 
T. Hardy. Hence Forbi*ddlng-ly adv., -neaa. 
Forblack : see For- pref?- IL 
fForbO'de, sb. Obs. exc. arch. [OK.forbod; 
see Forbid.] A forbidding; a prohibition. 
Hence fForbo'de v. to forbid. 

+Forbrui*se, v. ME. [f. For- pref? + 
Bruise. | To bruise severely; to break to 
pieces -1450, 

Forby(e (tfibai-). ME. [f. For- adv. or 
prep. + By. Cf. Ger. vorbet.] 

A. prep. i. Of position : Hard by. Obs. exo. 
Sc. 1596. a. Of motion : Close by ; past. Obs. 
exc. arch . ME. 3. Besides; not to mention. 
Only north, or arch. 1536. 

a. They passed foreby the frenchmens busshment 
Ld. Berners. 

B. adv. x. Of motion : Aside ME. ; along, 
past (now rare) ME. a. Besides, in addition 
1590. 

s. He salutyd them in passynge foiby Ld. Berners. 

fForca-rve, V. [OE. fore tor fan, f. For- 
pref. + ceorfan to Carve. J trans. To carve or 
cut asunder, down, out, through ; to cut in two, 
to pieces -1460. 

Force (fo®js), sb 1 ME. [a. F. : — pop. L. 
*fortia, n. of quality f. L . fortis strong.] 

I. +1. Physical strength. Rarely in pi. (•= F. 
forces ). -1816. 2. Strength, impetus, violence, 

or intensity of eflect ME. 3. Power or might; 
esp. military power ME. b. In early use, the 
strength (of a defensive work, etc.). Subseq., 
the fighting strength (of a ship). 1577. 4. A 

body of armed men, an army. In pi. the troops 
or soldiers composing the fighting strength of a 
kingdom or of a commander ME. b. A body 
of police; often absol. the force — policemen col- 
lectively 1851. 5. Physical strength or power 

exerted upon an object; esp. violence or physical 
coercion ME. b. spec, in Law: Unlawful vio- 
lence offered to persons or things 1480. 6. 

Mental or moral strength. Now only, power 
of effective action, or of overcoming resistance. 
M E. 7. Of things : Fow er to influence, affect, 
or conti ol 158a; virtue, efficacy 1590. 8. Of 

a law, etc. : Binding power, validity 1594* 9* 

The real import or significance (of a document, 
word, sentence, symbol, etc.) 1555. 10, ta. 

(Without article prefixed): A large quantity or 
number; const, oj -1570. b. A Jorce : a large 
number or quantity. The f. : the majority. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1722. 11. Physics, etc. (Cf. 

mod. scientific uses of L. vis.) a. ( = Newton’s 
vis impressa : cf. sense 5). An influence ope- 
rating on a body so as to produce an alteration 
or tendency to alteration in its state of rest or 
of uniform motion in a straight line; the inten- 
sity of such an influence as a mensurable quan- 
tity. (Now merely the name for a measure of 
change of motion.) 1665. b. Formerly used for 
kinetic (often including potential) energy: see 
Energy. 1841. c. The cause ol motion, heat, 
electricity, etc., conceived as consisting in prin- 
ciple or power inherent in, or coexisting with, 
matter; such principles or powers viewed gene- 
rically. (This sense is no longer recognized. 
Force is now generic ) 1842. d. transf. and fig. 
An agency, influence, or source of power likened 
to a physical force X785. 

z. His eye was not dimme, nor his natural! f. abated 
Dcut. xxxiv. 7. Phr. With all one's f. a. They 
break the f. of the fall Goldsm. 3. Inferior in fight- 
ing; f. 1888. b. Ships of good f. Dampier. 4. The 
valour and achievements of our forces by sea and 
land Swift. 5. F, can accomplish many things which 
would be beyond the reach of cunning Bentham. 
Phr. By /orce e= by employing violence, also funder 
compulsion. b • By J. and arms : tr. Law L. vi et 
armis. It seems 1 broke a close with f. and arms 
Tennyson. ,A f. : an act of unlawful violence. 6. 
A Task which is infinitely above hU F. Dennis. 7. 
It [learning] teacheth men the f. of circumstances 
Bacon. Beauty loses its f., if not accompanied with 
modesty Steklr. In these two reasons there is f. 
Grotr. 8. Hath not his edict the f. of a law Hooker. 
Phr. f Of forcex of binding power 1 For a Testament 
in of f after men are dead Heb. ix. 17. Inf. : opera- 
tive at the time. So to put in ft to come intof. 

t The f. of a Sacrament Bonner, of the Particle For 
teklb, of a fine Blackstone. so. flu With f. haw- 
berks, swerdes and knyvys ME. it. &. The f. of 
gravity 1871. b. Phr. Conservation off. : see Con- 
servation. d. To be a f. in the Legal Profession x8ox. 
IL Senses derived from Force v , l fi. The 
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FORCE 

S anger of a force-pump -1747. a. The upper 
■ in a metal-stampipg machine 1870. a. 
Cards. An act of forcing z86a. 4. Billiards 

A screw-back. V.S y 1881. 

Phrases. a. By frits of: by dint of, by virtue of. 
Also (later), by thef. of. to. Inf \ (a) Mu. Of a host, 
enemy, etc. 1 (Collected) ia numbers and atrengthi 
[b) 01 persons: In full cosamand of one*a powers, 
energies, or abilities, tc. Off. 1 with inf., powerful 
enough to do something, fd, Qfkot an) ft at eeo 
iity, perforce, fe. It uf. 1 it Is of consequence 1 u 
nag. ft. To hunt, (etc.) mi / (also if at by ft t 
ran (the game) down with doga 
Comb. : f.-bUl, a bill of a coercive nature, esp. one 
authorising the use of troops to secure its enforce- 
ment ; -pipe, the pipe of a Fokce-fvmv in which the 
piston works. 

Force (fous), sb* north. Alio foes. 
t6oo ‘ j> ON. for* (Sw, fort. Da /»).] 
waterfall or cascade. 

Force (fltos), v . 1 ME. [a. F. forcer ; see 
Force jJ. 1 ] 

L i. tram. To use violence to; to violate 
(a woman), a. To constrain by force (whether 
physical or moral); to compel ME.; to put a 
strained sense upon (words) 1662. b. Whist . 
To compel (a player) to trump a trick, by lead 
ing a suit of which he has none 1746. 3. To 

compel or constrain (a person, oneself, etc.) to 
do a thing (foccas. with to omitted) ME. 4. To 
urge, compel to violent effort; tto exert (one's 
strength) to the utmost. Also fre/t. and intr. 
ME. 5. To overpower by force; to enter, take, 
or pass through, by force; to storm fa strong- 
hold); to board (a ship) 1581. b. To break 
open (a gate, etc.); to break (a lock). Also to 
f. open. 1623. +c. To overpower (troops, a 

guard) -1781. 6. To drive by force, impel. 

Chiefly const, with prep. , or with advbs. 1582. 
7. intr. To make ones way by force. Now 
ran. 1653. t8. 1 o lay stress upon, press borne, 
urge. Also, To enforce (a law, etc.) -1607, 
o. To bring about by force or effort ; to effect, 
lit. and fig. 1551. 10. To obtain or take by 

force; to win by violence; to extort, elicit 1602. 
xx. To hasten by artificial means the maturity 
of. Also intr. for ref. 1719. 

x. To f. a maids x6ao> a. Art thou King, and wilt 
be forc't Shaks. Phr. To f. one's hand: to compel 
one to act prematurely or the like. 3. To f. a person 
to resign 7 unius. 4. High on a Mounting Wave, 
my hend 1 bore, Forcing my Strength, and gath’ring 
to the Shore Dryden. Phr. Tof. the pace or the 
running (in a race). To f the bidding (at a sale by 
auction). To f one's voice. To f. the game in 
Cricket : to take risks in order to score rapidly. 5. 
At length the Citie. .was fon ed by assault Golding. 
6. We were forc'd by contrary Winds into St. Kemo 
Addison'. 7. We gradually (. ahead, breasting aside 
the floes Kane. 9. 1 don’t f. my appetite Congreve. 
Phr. To f. a passage, one's way. 10. It stuck so fast 
.. That scarce the Victor forc'd the Steel away 
Dr\ den. 

II. ti. To strengthen, reinforce; also, to 
garrison, to man -1810. ta. Chiefly in neg. 
sentences ; To attach force to; to care for, re- 
gard -1614; with inf. as obj. : To care to -1591. 

b. intr. To care. Const, for, of occas. on. 
-1605. +3. impers . To be of force; to matter, 
signiiy -1603. 

x. Macb. v. v. 5. a. 1 f. not argument a straw 
Shaks. Lucr. 1021. Your oath once broke, you f. 
not to forsweare L. L. L. v. ii. 440. 

fForce, v 2 ME. [altered f. Farce, vA, 
by confusion with prec.J «* FARCE v. 1, 2. 
Also fg. -1793. 

fg. wit.. larded with malice and malice forced with 
wit Tr. «f Cr. v, L 64. 

Forced (f6»ast), ppl. a. 1576. [f. Force 

v . 1 t- -ed 1 . I x. Subjected to violence x6ai. 

9. Enforced, compulsory; not spontaneous or 
optional 1576. 3. Produced or maintained 

with effort 1596. b. In literary use; Strained, 
distorted 1583. c. Artificial, constrained, un- 
natural 1621. I4. Artificially made; opp. to 

natural . Chiefly of soils. -x688. 5. Of plants, 

etc. : Made to liear, or produced, out of the 
proper season 1695. t6. Fortified -1602. 

a. A f. peace 1734. Phr. F. move (in a game). 3. 
Phr. F. march, to. Forc’d interpretations A. Cou ins. 

0. Her forc’d civilities Devdbn. Hence Fo’rced-ly 
adv., «eil. 

Forceful (ffr-js^ul), a. 1571. [f. Force 
sb . 1 + -puli'] x. Full of force ; powerful ; cogent. 
9. Acting with force or violence 1592. 3. quasi- 
adv. Forcefully 1718. 

I. A £ minister Bryce, argument 187a s. Against 


73.3 


the Steed he threw His f. Spear Deydeh. Hence 
FoTceful-ly, aJv n -ness. 

Forceless (fS»*Jsles), a. 1532. ff. as prec. 
+ -less.J Without force; feeble. 

Feeble heart and f. hand Scott. 

Force-meat (f5®\ts,mxt). 1688. [f. Force 
v. 8 -f Meat.] Meat chopped fine, spiced, and 
highly seasoned, chiefly used as stumng or as 
a garnish. Also attrib. 

Forcemeat (ifc*\isment). ME. [a. F. ; see 
Force v . 1 and -mbnt.] fx. Strengthening; 
a fortification -1533. +a. Compulsion -1634. 

3. Gunnery. Excess of diameter of the projectile 
over that of the bore 1892. 

Forceps (fpviaeps). sing, and pi* 1634. 

1 a. L.] x. An instrument of the pincers kind, 
used for seising and bolding objects, esp. in 
surgical and obstetric operations. 2. Ana / ., 
Hntom., and Zool. Some organ or part of the 
body that has the shape of, or may be used as, 
a forceps. fAlso, one of the two branches of 
this. 1061. Also attrib. 

Fo*rce-pump. 1659. [£, Force sb. or v. 

+ I*UMP."1 i. A pump employed to force water, 
etc. beyond the range of atmospheric pressure. 
2. The plunger-pump for supplying the boiler 
of a locomotive engine 1853. 

Forcer (15* Msaj). 1556. [f. Force p 1 

+ -HR 1 .] x. One who or that which fences. 
2. An instrument or means of lorcing; e.g. the 
plunger or piston of a force-pump 16-54; a force- 
pump 1731 ; ta contrivance for propelling water 
-1736. 

Forcible (fo- jsib’l), a. ME. [a. OF., f. 
force Force sb. Also fforceable , as if f. Force 
+ -able.] x. Done by force; involving the 
use of force; esp . in Law, Forcible detainer , 
entry. 9. Possessing force; fstrong, powerful 
-1802; telling; convincing 1570. t3- Unavoid- 
able -1574. +4. ‘Valid, binding, obligatory’ 

(J.) 1584. 5. quasi-<7</i'. Forcibly 1582. 

1. A f. entry or detainer; which ia committed by 
violently taking or keeping possession, with menaces, 
force, and arms, of lands and tenements, without the 
authority of the law Blackstonk. a. He prepnred 
a f. armie to attend him Raleigh. A f. argument 
1394. F. reasons Burke. Hence FoTcibleneas. 
FoTcibly adv. 

FoTcible fee-ble. 1844. [after Shaks. 

2 Hen. IV, hi. ii. 179.] A feeble person who 
makes great pretence of vigour. Also attrib. 
or as adj. 

Italics, that last resource of the Forcible Feebles 
Disravli. 

Forcing (f5*MRirj), vbl. sb. ME. [see 
-tnc; 1 .] x. The action of Force v . 1 ta. concr . 
A material used in forcing wine -1743. 
a.The Victualler puts.. with it the usual Forcing or 

Comb. : /-engine, a fire-engine; -hazard (Bil- 
liards), a stroke requiring more than usual force. 
Also in reference to the forcing of flowers, etc., as 
f. -bed, -frame , - glass , - house , - pU } etc. ; and quasi- 
adj. with sense ‘suitable for forcing’, as in f. rose, 
variety. 

Fo*rcing-pump. 1727. - Force-pump. 

fFo-rcipal, a. [f. E.forcip- Forceps r -al] 
Of the nature of a forceps. Sir T. Browne. 
Forcipate (fpusiprit), a. 1668. [f. as prec. 
+ - ate. 8 | Bot. and Zool. Formed like a forceps. 
So Fo’rcipated a. 

Fordpa-tion. [f. as prec. + -ation.] fx. 
Torture by nipping with forceps. Bacon. a. 
Zool. The state of being forcipated (Cent. Diet.). 
Fordte (fG»usoit). Also forsite. 1883. 
f. Force x^A-p-ite.] A variety of dynamite. 
Forclose: see Foreclose, 
iFarcu't, v. ME [f. For- prefy + Cut ».] 
To cut into, cut in pieces. Chaucer. 

Ford (fo«id), sb. [OE. ford « OS. -ford 
(in place-names), f. (ult.) Aryan root *per~, 
Teut. *fer-, far~, fur - to go, pass; see FARE v.] 
1. A shallow place in a river or other water, 
where a man or beast may cross by wading, 
ta. a. A tract of shallow water. b» poet. A 
stream, current. -1780. 

t. Drown'd in passing thro 4 the f. Tennyson, a. b. 
With water of the f. Or of the clouds, to moisten 
their roots dry Spenser Hence Fo*rdlem m. with, 
out a f. ; that cannot be forded. 

Ford (fo»id), V. 1614. [f. prec. sh.] X. 
trans. To cross (water) by means of a ford; to 
wade through. Also fig. and causatively. 9. 
intr. To cross {over) by means of a ford 1675. 


FORE AND AFT 

x. Jig. His last Section which is no deepe one. re 
mains only to be fbarded Milt. Hence FoTdable 
a. that may be forded. FoTdableneas. 

Fordo, foredo (i£i-, loud* ), v. Pa, t. -did 
( drd). Pa.pple. -done (-dn*n). [OE .fordin, 
L For- prefy + ddn to Do. 1. trans . To put 
an end to. Obs. exc. arch. OE. 9 . To destroy, 
ruin, lay waste, arch. OE. ts« To undo (a 
person) -1647. 4. To do away with ME. 5. 

Pa.p ----- 


wipe away and foredoe the HbamefuU blot Holi^and. 

& Witb Indian beats at last fordone M. Arnold. 
ence Fordo 'lie ppl. a. exhausted, overcome, tired 

out. 

f Fordri*ve, v. [OE. for Jr /fan, f. For- /ref . 1 
+ drifan to Drive.] trans. To drive forth, 
drive about -1513. 

| F ordrtrnken, ppl. a. [OE. fordruncen, 1. 
For- prtf 1 + Drunken.] Drunk, overcome 
with dnnk -1513. 

-f For dry, v. [QE. fordrdgian (intr.), f. For- 
prefy + driigian to Dry.J intr. To dry up 
-1494. 

iFordwi-ne, v. OE. [f. For- pre/y + 
Dwine.] intr. To fade away, wither; to vanish 
-ME. 

fFore, sb. [OE./^;-OTeut. *fbrd-, f. *fdr-, 
ablaut- var. of *far to go; see Fare v, | 1. A 

journey, expedition. Also, an expeditionary 
torce. -ME. 9. A trark, trace -Ml.. 

«. Who folweth Cristes guspel and his f. Chaucer. 
Fore (15 -j'i, a. 1490 [I, sbs. like forepart, 

etc., written as two woids. I 

I. As adj. in concord, i . Situated 01 appear- 
ing in front, or in front of something else ; usually 
opp. to back, hind- 1500. to- Anterior, pre- 
vious, former -1718. 

1. The alimentary canal may therefore be distin- 
guished into a f. and a hind gut Huxi ky. 

II. quasi-*/ 1 , or elhpt. The fore ]jart of any- 
thing, c. g. the bow of a ship 1888. b. Naut, 
(see rjuot.) i860. 

b. At the f, means at the fore-royal mast-head 
W. C. Russell. 

Phr. To the f. a. Of a person : On the spot, 
within call. b. Alive. C. Of money, etc. : Forth- 
coming; available. d. In view, oonspk uoiis. So to 
come tv the f. , to come to the fiont, or into view. 

Fore (1 o-j), adv. and peep. [Com. Teut.; 
OK. fore, f. the same loot us in L . pro, pr r, per, 
Gr. irp<5, oapd. wapat, **pi, etc. Since 16th a 
often written 'fore, as if short for before . J 

+A. adv. 1. Before, previously -1600. a. In 
advance -1500. 

1 7 he eyes (f. dutious) now .. looke an other way 

Shaks. 

B. prep. m. FOR prep, in various uses OE. 

K. these witnesses WitU. T. iv. iv. 401. F. God I 
thinke so Shake. Prizes! him 'fore me Shake. 

Fore int. 1878. [prob. short for Be- 

fore.] Golf. A warning cry to people in front 
of 1 he stroke. 

For©-, prefix. In OE. used as a prefix (1) to 
veibs, adding the sense of ’before' (either ia 
time, position, order, or rank), and (2) to sbs., 
either forming designations of objects or parts 
occupying a Iront position, orexpiessing anteri- 
ority of time. For occasional, or self-explana- 
tory combinations see N.E.D. 

Cornbt. 

a. With refer* nee to place : f.-actlon, the nova 
ment of a horse’s front leg* t t-beak, the prow of a 
vessel 1 t-buttock (joc.), the breast (of a woman) 


Swift 1 -flank, (a) the front |«rt of the flank; (b) a 
of fat, upon the t ibs, immediately behind 


projection 
the should 
of a blast-fumace hearth 


the' shoulder ; -hearth, a projecring^bay in the front 


hooka (Naut.) * breast- 
hooks \ • page , the first page (in a printed work)i 
-piece (Saddlery), the flap atuched to the fore-pert 
of a aide-saddle, to guard the riders dre*s; -atop. 
ia) a step forward ; (b)pl. steps in front, track* I 
-thwart, the seat of the bowman In a boat ; -Winning 
(Mining), advanced workings. 

b. With reference to time: tf.-eatage, the opppr- 
tunity of pasturing one's cattle before other* 1 t'titlS, 
Dreacriottve title, 

Forea-ct, v, 1618. Tf. Fore- t Act v.) 
trans. and intr. To act beforehand (see ACT vj. 
Fore^aflapt, -advise, etc.: see Fore- and 
the simple yds. 

-iFoTe-allc^ed, ppl* a. 1587. [see For*-.] 
Previously alleged or quoted -1701 
Fore and aft xdr8. Maul. 

A. adv. 1. Of position : In or at both bOW 


te(maa). a (past), au (loud), e (cat), f (Fr. cWf). a (ever), al (/, eyt). » (Fr. can d, vie). I (n't), i (Piych,). 9 (whrt). p(ph). 
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and stern ; hence, along the length of or all over 
the ship 2607. a. Of motion or direction: Alter- 
nately towards the bow and stern, backwards 
and forwards 1796. 8* From stem to stern 1618. 
8 He. .raked her fore and aft with hit cannon *709. 
B. adi. (usu. with hyphens). Placed or di- 
rected in the line of the vessel's length. Of 
sails : Applied to all sails which are not set to 
yards. 2890. 

F ore^ppolut, V. arch. 1561. [aec Fore,.] 
To appoint beforehand. Hence Fore*appoi*nt« 
men^ previous appointment, preordination. 
Forearm (fB^jum), sb. 1741. [f. Fore- 
+ Arm j£.] The part of the arm between the 
elbow and the wrist. Also transf. 

Forearm [fo«raMm\ v. 159a. [f. ns prec. 
+ Arm i/.] irons , To arm beforehand, hi , and 


Tore warned, forearmed Grbbnb. 

Fore-axle, -beam : see Fore- and Axle, 
Pram. 

Forebode (fo®jbJu*d), v. 1603. [f. Fore 
+ Book t/.] 1. trans. To announce beforehand 

1664; of things, to betoken, portend 1656. a, 
To have a presentiment of (1 usually evil); to 
anticipate, to apprehend beforehand 1603. b. 
tn/r. or absol . To forecast 1711, 

*. Old men foreboded evil days to come 1870. Long 
nights f. a fall Cowper. a. 1 foreboded mischief the 
moment I heard [etc ] 1791. b. If 1 f. aright W. 
Irving. Hence tForebode ib. y Forebo*dement a 
Joreboding. Forebo'der. one who or that which 
forebodes, F orebo’dingly aUv. 

Foreboding ME. [f. 

prec. + -1NG 1 . | 1. The action of Forebode v. ; 
hence, a prediction, a presage. Now only of 
evil. b. A portent, omen ME. 9. A presenti- 
ment of coming evil 1603. 

Fore-body (f5*ubpcli). 1830. [f. Fore-.] 
Naut, That part of a ship before the dead flat. 

F ore-cabin. 1816. [f. Fore- + Cabin.] 

A cabin in the fore-part of the vessel; spec, one 
for second-class passengers with inferior accom- 
modation. 


Forecast (ffcajkQst), sb, 1535. [f. next vb.] 
1. The action, habit, or faculty of forecasting; 
foresight of consequences and provision against 
them. Now rare. 1541. b. A forecasting or an- 
ticipatioa, esp. with regard to the weather 1673 
to. A plan, scheme, or device made beforehand 


x. Evils which no f. could avert Prescott, b. The 
wet or dry * part of our forecasts Times, a Thar f. 
or decree by the power of which the world was 1674. 

Forecast (fo*rka*at), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-caat, -canted. ME. [f. Fork- + Cast v. j i. 
trans. To contrive or plan beforehand; to fore- 
ordain, predestine. b. To consider of before- 
hand 1534. a. To estimate, or conjecture 
beforehand 1494. 3. (?from the sb,) To take 

a torecast of; to foreshadow 1883. 

*. At the first sight the thing which was forecast by 
good order, seemeth co happen by adventure Golding. 
*- Quenc Margaret ever forcastyng and iloubtyng, 
the cbaunce that might happen Hail, absol. If it 
happen ax I did f. Milt. Hence Forecaster, one 
who forecasts. 

Forecastle. Also fo'c'ale, after sailors’ 
pronunc. (fdu*ksT). ME. | f. Fore- + Castle.] 
x Naut. A short raised deck forward; in early 
use raised like a castle to command the enemy’s 
decks. Now arch, or Hist. 9. The fore-jxirt 
of a ship 149a 3. In merchant vessels, the 

forward part, under the deck, where the sailors 
live 1840. 4. attrib., as f-decJk, etc. 1736. 

iForechoo-se, v. ME. [see Fork-.] trans . 
To choose beforehand, pre-elect -1580 Hence 
forecho'aen ppl, a, 

Fore-cMca, ppl. a. 1576. [f. Fore- + 
Cited. 1 Previously cited. 

Foreclose (fofikl^wz), v. [ME. forelose, 
t. forties-, stem of OF forelore, For- 

prefj + clore to CLOSE J 1 . trans . To bar, shut 
out completely, ta. To close fast, stop up (an 
opening, way, etc.} -1751. 8* To hinder the 

action, working, or activity of 2536. 4. Law of 
Mortgage, To bar or exclude (the person entitled 
to redeem) upon non-payment of money due; 
to deprive of the equity of redemption. Const. 
from, 1728. b. To bar (a right of redemption) ; 
to take away the power of redeeming 1704. 5. 
To close or settle try anticipation 2712. 0. To 

establish an exclusive claim to 1599. 


*. The Puritans being thus foreclosed and shut out of 
the Church N eal. j. The Imbargo with Spaine . lore- 
closed this trade Carbw. 4. To f. the mortgage W. 
Irving. 6. Finding, .even virtue and truth foreclosed 
and monopolised Emerson. 

Foreclosure (foukWu^iui). 1738. ff. prec. 
+ -ure.] The action of foreclosing (a. mort- 
gage) ; a proceeding to bar the right of redeem- 
ing mortgaged property. 

+Fo reconceFve, v. 1553. [f. Fore-.] trans. 
To conceive beforehand, to preconceive -1663. 
Fore-court (f6»\iko*i0. 1535. [f. Fore- 
+ Court sb, ] The court or enclosed space in 
front of a building, the outer court. 
Fore-dated, -day: see Fore- and the 
simple words. 

fFoTe-deck. 1565. [£ Fore- + Deck sb,'] 
The deck at the fore-part of a ship; the fore- 
part of the deck -1747. 

+Fo redee-m, r. 154a. [f. Fore- + Deem.] 
x. trans . To judge beforehand; to forecast. 
Also intr. with of. -2660. 9. To deem in ad- 

vance 161 2; 

1. To foredeme the wurste Udall. 

Forede -stine,?/. ME. [t. Fore- + Destine 
1 To destine beforehand, predestine So 
Forede*atiny, fprediction; destiny. 

Foredoom fib » m, dfim), sb, 1563. [£Fore- 
+ Doom sb, ] A judgement pronounced before- 
hand; destiny. 

Foredoom (fo«j|d«*m), v. 1590. [f. Fork- 
+ D00M v,] 1. trans. To doom beforehand I 

(to or to do ) ; to foreordain (a thing) 1608. a. To 
forecast, foreshadow 1592. 

x. Efforts.. foredoomed to failure 1878. Foredoom- 
iiig that which is to be N. Fairfax. 

Fore-edge (fi^T,ed3). 1665. [f. as prec. 

+ Edge.] The front or outer edge; esp, of a 
book, or of a leaf in a book. 

F ore-elders(fS»T,eld3Jz) , p /. Chiefly north . 
ME. [f. Fore- + Eldkr(s. ] Ancestors, pro- 
genitors. 

Fore-end (f5»r,end). ME. [£ as prec. + 
End.] i. Of place : The fore-part, front. Now 
chiefly Naut , b. The fore-part of the stock of 
a gun 1881. 9. Of time : The beginning. Now 

dial. ; chiefly = spring ifiix. 

1 b all The fc>re-end of my time Cymb, ns. iii. 73. 
Forefather (fOwjfafiai). ME. [f. as prec. 

* Father.] An ancestor, a progenitor. 
Chiefly pi. 

1 he rude Forefather* of the Hamlet Gray. Phr. 

!• ore fathers' day (U.S.): the anniversary of the day 
on which the first settlers landed at Plymouth, Maes. 

Forefeel (foRjfxri), w. 1580. [£. For*- + 
Feel t/.J To feel beforehand, have a presenti- 
ment of. 

With unwieldy waves the great sea forefeels winds 
That both ways murmur Chapman. Hence Fo*re- 
| feel sb. Fo* refee ling vbl, sb. a presentiment. 

I FoTefence, sb. 1009. [f. as prec. + Fence 
sb . ) A first or front defence; a bulwark -2677. 
Forefend : see Forfend. 

Forefield (f5»*jffld). 1681. [f. Fore- + 
Fikld sb. J Mining. The face of the workings. 
Forefinger (fl5»*afujgaj). 1450. [f. Fore- + 
Finger.] The finger next the thumb; th o first 
or index finger ; 

[Foreflow v * to flow l>efore *, Dry den, in 
Diets, is a mistake for foreslow .] 

Fore-foot (fo»ufnt), sb. 1481. [f. Fork- + 
Foot.] i. One of the front feet of a quadruped, 
tb . joe . The hand. Hen . V , H. i. 71. 9. Naut 

‘A Limber which terminates the keel at the for- 
ward extremity, and forms a rest for the stem's 
lower end * (Adra. Smyth) 1770. 

Forefront (fl5»\xfr*mt). 147a [i Fore. + 
Front.] i. The principal face or foremost 
part. Now rare. Now usually fig. 9. The 
front of the body as opp. to the ‘ back ’ 1880. 

x. Set ye Uriah in the f. of the hottest battle a Sam. 
xL 15. Hence FoTeffont v. to build a {new) £ to 
Stbrnr. 

Fore-game. 1594. [f. Fore-.] A pre- 
liminary game. 

Foreganger (fo*\ig«qtt). ME. [f. Fork- 
+ Ganger J tu A fore-runner; also, a pre- 
decessor -1460. 9. Naut. f A short piece of 

rope immediately connecting the line with the 
shank of the harpoon, when spanned for kill- 
ing ’ (Adm. Smyth) 1794. 


Foregate (f5**jg*it). 1503. [L Fore- + 

Gate. J The front gate or principal entrance. 
Foregather: see Forgather. 

Foregift (ffrugift). 1744. [LFork- + Gift.] 
I mw. ‘A premium for a lease ' (Wharton). 
Forego (fo»jgjn*) r v. pa. t. forewent; 
pa. pple. foregone. [OF. fore-g&n, f. Foss- •+• 
gdn to Go.] trans. To go before, precede, in 
place or time. Also intr. Also quasi-lraa*. 
with cognate obj. OE. See also Forgo. 

cause doth alwayes hi* effect fore-goe 1699. 
intr. And now they bene to heauen forewent Sprnskb. 
Hence ForegoTag ppl. a. preceding (in place or 
time); also absol. (quasw^.). 

Foregoer (f o» jgjtrai). ME. [f. Fore- + 
GtRiR.] fi. A forerunner, a harbinger; spec. 
a purveyor -1745. Gne who 01 that which 
goes in front; a leader; hence, an example, 
pattern ME. 3. A predecessor 1553. 4. 

Naut. Foregangeu 3. 1694. 

3. He. in knowledge clerely exceded all his fore- 
goers X 55 i- 

Foregone (fo»jg^*n),/// a. 1600. [fux.pple. 
of Forego v. j Tliat has gone before or gone 
by; (of time) past. 

Foregone conclusion’, a Shakesperian phrase (see 
Conclusion). Now used for : A decision or opinion 
formec’ before the case is nrgued or the full evidence 
knownt also, a result that might have been foreseen 
as inevitable. 

Foreground (fl5«-iground). 1695. [f. Fork- 
aground.] 1. That part of a view which is 
in front and nearest the spectator; esp. as repre- 
sented in a picture. a. fig. The most con- 
spicuous position 1816. 3. attrib. 1827. 

x. White can subsist on the f. of the picture Drydbm. 
3. F. studies in colour Rubkim. 

Foreguess (fo»jge-s), v . ME. [f. as prec. 
■+ Guess.] trans. To forecast, conjecture. 
FoTe-ha^mmer. Sc. and n. dial. 1543. 
Lf. as prec. + Hammer.] The large hammer 
which strikes first; a sledge-hammer. 
Forehand (fo®T,hiend). 1545. [f. Fors- 

+ Hand. | 

A. adj. ti. Archery. F. (shaft ) : an arrow 

for shooting straight before one. Opp. to under- 
hand. -159 7. a. Done or given at some earlier 
time. Of payments, etc. : Made m advance. 
? Obs. cxc. dial. 1599. 3. Foremost 1644. 

Lawn Tennis. Of a stroke or couit : Not back- 
handed (cf. Back-hand sb. 1) 1889. 

a. F. notice of a trial 1678. To pay a f. rent 179a. 

3. Our auld f. ox Scott. 

B. sb. 1. T he position in front or above 1557. 

b. That which holds the front position ; the 
vanguard, hence the mainstay. Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 
143. 9. That part of a horse which is in front 

of the saddle 1617. 

x. Rut for Ceremonie, such a Wretch.. Had the i. 
and vantage of a King Hen. V , iv, L 297. 

Fore-ha nded. 1591. [f- as prec. + -ed *.] 
+1. Having a forehand; ‘formed in the fore- 
parts * (J-). Said of horses, and transf. -1680. 

a. Ix>oking to the forehand; prudent, thrifty; 

hence, well-to-do. Now only U.S. 165a 3. 

Lawn Tennis . Hayed forehand 1889. 

a. An early and f. care Jbr. Taylor. The wives ol 
f. farmers. . were apt to be Bomcwhat exalted 1883. 

Forehead (furred), FO \L.forheafod, f. For*, 
Fore- + h£afvd Head.] 2. That part of the 
face between the eyebrows and the natural line 
of the hair. Also transf. and I fig. 1603. ta. (Cf. 
L . frons.) a. Capacity of blushing; modesty. 

b. Command of countenance; assurance. -1775, 

3 * The front part, forefront; spec, in Mining, 
* Fokefield. 1535. t4* A leader -1642. 

x. Jig. The forhead of the morning Cor. 11. i, jy, 
m. b. With what £ Darest thou call me so Divdkn, 

4. Pretending to be a £ of Divinity Sir E. Dbrxmg. 
Hence Fo'reheadleaao. fwithout sense of shame: 

destitute of confidence. 

Forehca-r, t>. 1599, [f. Fore- 4- Hear k] 
To hear beforehand, trans. and intr. 
Fore-hearth* etc.: see Fore- fref. 
+Forehe*nt, v. W. Fork- + Hent.] trans 
To seize beforehand*, cut off (in flight). Spenser. 
fForehew, v. erron. f. obs* for hew, to hew 
in pieces* (Diets.) 

Foretold (forr.hdbld). 1641. [£ Fore- 
4 * Hold j£.] fi. Advance. 9. Naut. ‘The 
part of the hold before the Core hatchway* 
(Adm. Smyth) 1790. 


8 (Get Kiln), t (Ft. pcu). fl (Ger. MWller). it (Ft. dime). #(c«rl). e («•) (thm). / (A) (ttm). {(Strain), a (f<r. Um, Mrth). 
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[F oreholdings, quoted by Johnson from 
LEstrange, is a mistake for Forebodings.] 
FoTehook. 1867. [£, Fore- + Hook.] 

Naut. « breast-hoofae 

Fo -re-horse, 1483. [f. Fore- + Horse.] 
The foremost horse in a team, leader. Also 
irons/, and Jig. 

F o reign (f/?\ien). [M E. forein (e, foreyn (e, 
a. Ob'.forain : — pop. L. type *foranus, f. for as, 
/oris; see For- * ref*] 

A. adj. +1. Out of doors; outside -1619. 
+b. ? Excluded (Irom court, etc.) 1613. a. Not 
one's own; » L. alienus. Now rare, ME. 3. 
Proceeding from other persons or things ME. 

4. Alien m character; irrelevant, dissimilar, 
inappropriate. Now only with from , to. ME. 

5. Introduced from outside; esp. in surgical use, 

ol substances embedded in tissues of the body 
1621. 6. Situated outside an estate, district, 

province, etc. 1495; belonging to or coming from 
another district, society, etc. 1460. 7. Not in 

one's own land ME, 8. Not domestic nor 
native ME. 9. Carried on or taking place 
abroad, into or with other countries 1548. 10. 

Dealing with matters concerning other coun- 
tries. Also, intended for use in transactions, 
etc. with other countries, as in foreign bill , etc. 
1655. IT 11. Used as tr. L. forensis : Made in 
open court. Chaucer. 

s. (The steward] is to see into all offices, soe well 
fnrnine, as at home 1605. b. Hen . VII /, 11. li. 129. 
3. Forcyne helpe Chaucer. A f. impulse 1712, cause 
1834. 4 F. to people's thought.* Swift, to the argu- 
ment Bkrkkley. A purpose f. from his pursuits 
Helps. 7. Forain universities 1700. They [in U. SLl 
usually talk of corporations belonging to other States 
‘ foreign ’ Bryck. 9. F. Missions 17^6. F. trade 
1840 10. The f policy of England Fmprson. Foreign 

Office', the department of the ‘Secretary of State lor 
F„ Aflaias also, the buildings. 

Phrases F. attachment', see Attachment. ^F. in- 
tent : a constructive sense not implied in the wording 
of the instrument j opp. to common intent. 

Comb. Chiefly locative and parasynthelic, as/ -built, 
•going. - looking , -made, -manned, -owned, acfjs. 

B. sb. + 1. *■ Foreigner i. Also, a foreign 
vessel. -1643. fa. Short for chambre foreine, 
i. e. a privy. Chaucer. 3. That part of a town 
which lies outside the parish proper. Now local. 
1668. b. pL The outer court of a monastery 
1668. 

Hence Fo'reignism, the imitation of what is 
foreign; a f. idiom, phrase, or term. Fo*reign- 
izo v. to become, or render, f. Fo'reignness. 
Foreigner (fcnrSnw). ME. [f. Foreign a. 
+ ER 1 .] x. A person bora in another country; 
an alien. (Chiefly applied to those whose native 
language is a foreign one.) b. transf. Some 
thing produced or brought from abroad; esp. a 
foreign vessel 1677. a - One of another country, 
arish, etc.; an outsider. Now dial. tAlso fig. 
iE. 

1. llorse and Foot.. as well English as Foreigners 
1703. a. No F. t as men of Bolton, Blackburne, or 
any other places 1565. Jig. Joy is such a (orainer, So 
meere a stranger to my thoughts Denham. 

Fo re-inte*nd, v, 1580. [f. Fore-.] To 
intend beforehand. 

Fore-judge (fitaidgvdg), e. 1561. [f. 

Fore- + Judge v.) x. irons. To determine 
beforehand or without a fair trial; to prejudge. 
Also absol. ta. To form an opinion of before- 
hand. Also intr. with of. -1792. So Fore- 
judgement, judgement formed beforehand; ta 
judicial precedent. 

Foreknow (foamJu*), v. 1450. [f. Fore- 
+ Know v.] 1. trans. To know beforehand, 

have previous knowledge of. a. intr. To have 
previous knowledge 0/1703. 

x. St. Paul . . fore-knew there would be Heresies 
among them 16R0. 

H ence F orekno wingly adv. Also tForeknoW- 
able a. that may be foreknown. tF orekno wer. 
Foreknowledge (foexiyledg). 1535. [f. 
Fore-.] Knowledge of nn event, etc, before it 
exists or happens ; prescience. 

If 1 foreknew, F. had no influence on their fault 
Milt. P. L. iii. xx8. 

Forel, forrel (fjrrfl). ME. [a. OF. fore f 
fourrel (F. fourreau), dim. f, forre , feurre case, 
sheath, etc. (see Fur rJ.).] 1. tA sheath. ME. 
only. b. A case or covering for a book or 
manuscript. Now dial. ME. 9. A kind of 
parchment resembling vellum, used for covering 


(account-) books 1549. 3. A selvedge or border 

1691. Hence tFoTel, fo-rrel v . to cover with 
f. or a f. 

Foreland (f 5 »ul&nd). ME. [f. Fore- + 
Land.] x. A cape, headland, or promontory. 
9. A strip of land in front of something; e. g. 
a space left between the base of a canal bank, 
and an adjacent drainage cut or river, so as to 
favour the stability of the bank 1867. b. Forts f 
- Berm, q. v. 1704. 3. Land or territory lying 

in front 1851. 

x. Urium foreland vocal, le Holyhede Botonrr. 

Forelay (foaxlfi"), v. 1548. [*• ^oxe- 4 
Lav v.] x. trans. To lie in wait for, waylay. 
Obs. cxc. dial. b. fg. To lay obstacles in the 
way of. Now rare. 1571. 9. To lay down or 

plan beforehand. Obs. exc. dial. 1605. 

x. b. The Lord . .forlayeth their craftynesse Golding. 
a. I level! at no man with a forelayd designe 1640. 

fForeleader. ME. [f. Fore-.] One who 
lead* the advance; a chief leader -1648. 
Foreleg (fo»*aleg). 1483. [f. Fore- + Leg 
jy One of the front legs of a quadruped. 
Fore-lie, -lift, etc. : Bee Fore- and Lie, 
Lift, etc. 

Forelive (foBjlrv), v. 1599. [f. Fore-.] 
To live before another. 

Forelock (fSe'j’fk), sfifi 1467. [f. Fork- 

4- Lock j^. 1 ] ti. a. ? Some piece of horse- 
harness. b. I n mediaeval armour, a clasp or 
catch to hold the helm (Cent. Diet.). a. A 
wedge (usu. of iron) thrust through a hole in 
the end of a bolt in order to keep it in its place. 
Now chiefly Naut. 1514. 

Comb.i f.-t>olt, a bolt fitted to receive a f. | -hook 
(/? ope-mahtngS, a winch in the tackle-block by which 
a bunch of three yarns is twisted into a strand. 

Hence Fo*relock v. trans. to fasten with a f. 

Forelock (f8®ul//k), sb% OE. [f. Fore- 
4- Lock sbf] l. A lock of hair growing from 
the fore-part of the head. 9. fig. 1589. 

a. Phr. To take time, opportunity, etc. by the f. 
(Suggested by Phaedrus Fab. v. viii.) The occasion 
..was bald behind, and must be grasped by the f. 
Motley. 

Forelook (ffc®Mluk), sb. ME. [f. as prec. 
4- Look j£.] a. A look forward (Obs. exc. l/.S.). 
tb. Foresight, providence. 

Forelook (foailu'k), v. Also for-. ME 
ff. as pruc. + Look v .] 1. trans. To look at 

or see beforehand, a. intr. To look ahead or 
forward 1494. t3« To bewitch -x6n. Hence 

Foreloo'ker. 

Forelouper, -loper (ftJoxltf-pai, -Ua-paj), 

S.Afr . 1863. [ad. Du. voorloopcr.) A boy who 
walks with the foremost pair of a team of oxen. 
Foreman (fi>um*n). PL foremen. ME. 
[f. Fore- + Man.] tx. One who goes in front 
-1674. 9. The principal juror who acts as 

spokesman of the jury, and communicates their 
verdict to the court 1538. 3. One who takes 

the most prominent part. Obs. exc, locally in 
municipal use. 1603. 4. The principal work- 

man ; spec . one who has charge of a department 
of work 1574. ^1 5. As tr. Du. voerman , carrier 

1641. 

a. 1 will look© grauely like the fore-man of a Jury 
Dkkker. 3. Tue f. of the Apostles t Peter Porson. 
4. Working J.: one who both supervises and works 
himself. 

Foremast (ft 5 ®umast). 158a. [f. Fore- 
(and Fore prep.) + Mast.] x. The forward 
lower-mast in all vessels. 9 , ?The station of 
being ‘before the mast’; hence, quasi-a#. 
characteristic of a foremast man 1626. 

s. Foremast man. seaman, a sailor below the 
rank of petty officer. His f. air, and somewhat rolling 
gait Byron. 

Fore-mean : see Fore- and Mean v. 

Fo re-me-ntion, v. 1587. [f. Fore- + 
Mention. 1 To mention beforehand. Hence 
FoTe-me'ntioned ppl . a. \ also ellipt. 

F oremost ( fo®‘ jmiast, -mast). [OE, formes/, 
firmest , f. OTeut. *formtF (FORME a.) with 
additional superl. suffix (see -est). Afterwards 
written as if f. Fore a. 4* MOST adv.] 

A. adj. 1. First tin time -1587, tin serial 
order -1542, or position ME, 9, Most notable 
or prominent, best, chief OE. 

x. Our form est fader Adam Caxtok. The f. fynger 
1342 For most to stand acainst the Thunderers aitne 
Milt. P. L. n. 98. a. Men ever famous, and formost 
in the achievements of liberty Milt. 


B. adv. First in position or rank; tformerly 
also, in time, serial order, etc. Also in first 
and f. OE. 

Hence tFo*remostly adv. in front. 
Foremother (iO®*jmetiai). 158a. [f. Fore-, 
after forefather .] A female ancestor. 
Forename (fo®jn/»m), sb. 1533. [f. Fore- 
4* Name r£.] First or Christian name; in Rom. 
Antiq. * PrjENOMEN. 

+Fo*rename, v. 1490. [f. Fork- + Name 

v.\ trans. To name beforehand -1655. Hence 
Fo'renamed ppl. a. named or mentioned before. 
Forenight (f5®un9it). 1513. [f. Fore- and 
Fore frep.] + 1. The pievious night 1583. 
9. Sc. The interval between twilight and bed- 
time. 

Forenoon (ffc®Mn»*n). 1506. [f. as prec. 

+ Noon.] The part of the day befoie noon. 
Also attrtb. 

Fore-notice: see Fore- and Notice. 
+Fore*nsal, a. [f. as next.] — next. H. More. 
Forensic (f£re*nsik). 1659. [f. E.forensis 
+ -ic.J 

A. adj. Pertaining to, connected with, or 
u ed in courts of law; suitable or analogous to 
pleadings in court. 

A f. term Lockk, manner Dickfns. F. medicine'. 
medicine in its relation to law t medical jurisprudence. 

B. sb. U.S. A speech or written thesis main- 
taining one side or the other of a given question. 
Hence tFore'neical a., -ly adv . 

Foreordain (fo®»ripid*i’n), v . ME. [f. 
Fore + Ordain. J trans. To ordain or appoint 
beforehand; to predestinate. 

Fo reoTdlnate, v. [f. F ore- + Ordinate.] 
trans. To foreordain. Hence Foreordina'tion, 
pievious ordination or appointment, predestina- 
tion. 

Fore-part, forepart (fo®\ipait). ME. [f. 
Fore- + Part.] 1. The foremost, first, or most 
advanced part; the front. +9. A stomacher 
-1640. 3. The earlier part 1614. 

Forepassed, -past (fojpa*st), ppl. a. 1557. 
(f. Fore- + Passed, Past.] That has pre- 
viously passed, or been passed. Now only of 
time. 

Fo-repeak. 1693. [f. Fore- + Peak.] 

A 7 i«/. The extreme end of the forehold in the 
angle of the bows. 

Fore-piece (f6®*jpfs). 1788. [f. Fore- + 
Piece. ] The foremost, first, or front piece, 
b. Theatr. A ‘ curtain-raiser’ 1814. c. Saddlery. 
The flap attached to the fore-part of a side- 
saddle, to guard the rider's dress X874. 

(Fo re-posaess, v. 1579. [f. to re- + Pos- 
sess.] trans . To possess beforehand with 
-1635. 

1 Forepri*se, -prize, v. 1577. [f. Fore- + 

FRISK, after apprise, etc.] trans. To take be- 
forehand ; to take for granted ; to ailow for ; to 
forestall, anticipate -1693. 

Fo-re-purpose, sb. 1551. [f. Fore- + Pur- 
pose.] A purpose settled beforehand. Hence 
Forepn'rpose v. 

tFore-quo*te, v. 1598. [f. Fore- 4 Quote.] 
trans. To quote or cite beforehand -1670. 
Fore-rank, etc. ; see Fore and Rank, etc. 
Fo re-rea-ch, v. 1644. {f. Fore- 4- Reach 
v.) Chiefly Naut. x. intr. To shoot ahead. 
9. trans. To reach beyond, pass. Also fig. 
1803. 8« T° anticipate. Whittier. 

n. fig. The general, coming back by a different routes 
had fore-reacned them in such a scheme Napikjl 

tFore-rea*d, v. 1591. [f. Fore- + Read.] 
trans . To read beforehand x6ao; to signify 
beforehand -1619 ; to predestine 1636, 
Fore-redted, etc. : see Foes-. 

Fore-rider (ffi®u,r9id®j). 1470. [f. Fork 
4 Rider. ] One who rides in front ; esp. fe 
scout ; an outrider ; ta harbinger. 

Foreright (ffc^roH), rarely -rights. ME. 
f. Fore- 4- Right adv. and adj.) 
tA .adv. Directly forward, straight ahead -1796. 
No leas fore-right the rapid chace they held Fora. 

B. prep. ti. Straight along. Fuller. S* 
Opposite, dial. 1858. 

C. adj. fx. Straight forward -1748; a* Of 
a branch, etc. : Shooting straight out 1741. g. 
dial. Of persons : Headstrong ; straightfor- 
ward ; plain-spoken X736. 


m (man), a (pw»»). an (loud), v (c*t). f (Fr. chrf). e (ever), si V,*ye). » (Fr. eta d/ vie). 1 (wit). I (Psychs). 9 (what). 



FORE- RUN 

•. His sayle Being fill'd and prosper'd with a fore* 
right Gale Quarlks. 

D. sb. [The adj. used absol. ] Something that 
is forerignt 1754. 

Fore-run (jfo«i|nrn’), v. OE. [f. Fork- + 
Run v.] 1. intr. To run on in front. OE. 

only. a. trans. To outrun. Obs. exc. fig. 
T 5 T 3* t3. To run in front of; hence, to act as 

harbinger of. Also transf to precede. -1750. 
4. To be the precursor of 1590. 5. To fore- 

stall 1591.. 

4.' These signes f. the death of Kings Shakb. 5. By 
anticipating and forerunning false renorts Kalkioh. 

Forerunner ffosuronaj). ME* [f. prec. + 
-KR 1 .] 1. One who runs before, esp. one sent 

to prepare the way and herald a great man's 
approach, a harbinger; also, a guide. Also 
transf, and Jig. 9. A predecessor; also, an 

ancestor 1595. 3. A prognostic or sign of 

something to follow 1589. 4. Naut. a. = 

Foreganger. 169*. b. A piece of rag, ter- 
minating the stray-line of the log-line 1815. 

1. John the baptist, whyth was the fore runner of. . 
Christ Cov’rhdale. D« ath our Fore-runn<M is, and 
guides to Sion Ken. a. Arthur, that great fore-runner 
of thy hloud John u. 1. 9. 

Foresaid (fB^jged), «. OE. [f. Fore- + 
Said.J — Aforesaid. 

Fore-sail (fa.-j^l). 1481. [f. Fore- + 

Sail.] The principal sail set on the foremast; 
In square-rigged vessels, the lowest square sail 
on the foremast ; in fore-and-aft rigged, the 
triangular sail before the mast. 

Fore-say ), v. [OK. fores^egan. f. 

Fork- + i^rgan to Say.] trans . To foretell, pre- 
dict. Now rare . 

Foresee (fo*isr), v. [OK. /ores/on, f. Fore- 
+ s/on to See.] 1. trans. To see beforehand, 
have prescience of, ta. To provide -1637; 
to see to beforehand -1626. 73. intr. To ex- 

ercise foresight, make provision -1626. 

1. A prudent man foresee'. h the euil, and bideth 
hiimelfo Prov. xxvii, 12. 3. He plots, complots, 

forsees, prevents, directs Quarles. 

Phr. (A /way) foreseen or foreseeing that : provided 
that* Forseen alwey, that yf..mydoughtresdye[etc.] 
ME. Hence Foresee able a. Fore seer. Fore 
see’ingly m/v. 

Foreshadow (fo®j]ae chm], sb. 1831. [f. 
Fork- + Shadow sb.") Jig. A shadow cast be- 
fore ; an indication of something to come. 

Foreshadow (fo^jjardou), v. 1577. [f. 
Fore-+ Shadow z\] trans. To serve as the 
shadow thrown before (an object); hence, to 
represent imperfectly beforehand, prefigure. 
Occas. (of a person), to have a foreboding of. 
Hence Foreeha*dower. 

Fore-sheet ('fo»\iJ/V). 1667. [7. Fore- + 

Sheet.] Naut. 1. The rope by which the lee 
corner of the fore-sail L kept in place. 9. pi. 
The inner part of the bows of a boat, fitted with 
gratings upon which the bow-mnn stands 
(Adm. Smyth) 1719. 

Foreship (f5»\iJipY [OE. for sc ip, f. For- 
preffi, Fork- + scip % Ship.] The fore-part of a 
ship ; the prow. 

Foreshore (ftVjfW). 1764. [f. Fore- + 
Shore.] z. The fore-part of the shore ; that 
part which lies between the high- and low- 
water marks. ALo transf. 9. Hydraulic 
F.ngin. a. A bank a little distance from a sea- 
wall to break the force of the surf. b. The 
seaward projecting, slightly inclined portion of 
a breakwater. 1841. 

Foreshorten (fo»i,Jjpjt*n), v. 1606. [f. 
Fore- + Shorten v.] trans. To cause to be 
apparently shortened in the directions not lying 
in a plane perpendicular to the line of sfght. 
Also, to delineate $0 as to represent this effect. 
Also transf. and fi%. 

fig. Lives that lie Fore-shorten'd in the tract of time 
Tennyson. 

Foreshot 1839. [f. Fore- + 

SitOT.J 1. A projecting part of a building. 
9* In distilling : The spirits which first come 
over 1893. 

Foreshow (foujfefc-), v. [OE. foresclawian y 
f. Fore- + sclawian to ShowJ +z. trans. To 
look out for; to provide. OE. and early ME. 
only. 

s. To show beforehand ; to foretell; to pre- 
figure 1561. tg. To show forth -1608. 
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e Astrologers, that future fates foreshew Pore. The 
falling of the mercury foreshews thunder Imibom. 3 
Your lookes fore-shew You haue a gentle heart Shakb. 
Hence tFo'reshow sb. a manifestation beforehand. 
Foreeho'wer. 

Foreside 7f0s*j| said). ME. [f. Fore- + 
Side, J 1. The fore-part; the front or upper 
side. Now rare exc. techn. 9. The front side 
or edge 1703. 

Foresight (fB»M»oit). ME. [f. Forr- + 
Sight.] 1. The action or faculty of foreseeing; 
prevision. a. The action of looking forward 
{lit. and fig.) 1591 ; perception gained by look- 
ing forward ; prospect ME. 3. Care or pro- 
vision for the future ME. 4. Surveying. 'Any 
reading of the leveling-rod, after the first taken 
at a given station'. ? U.S. only. 5. The 
muzzle-sight of a gun 1859. 

1. Want of f. makes thee more merry Bp. Hall. a. 
Let Eve.. Here sleep below, while thou to f. wak'st 
Milt. Shapd in the glass of the divine F. Cowlky. 
Hence roTealghtedAtf/. a. having f ; characterized 
or controlled hy f. Fo'reeightful a. full of f. 
'Foresignify (fo»isi*gnil3i), v. 1565. [f. 

Fore- ■+ Signify z/.] trans. To signify before- 
hand ; to prefigure ; tto foretell. Hence Fore* 
aigniflca’tion, a premonition (rare). 

Foreskin (J5« jskin). 1535. [f. Fore- + 

Skin j^.] The prepuce. 

Fore-skirt: sec Fore- and Skirt. 
Foreslack : see Forslack. 

Foresleeve (fo»M,sliv). ME. [f. Fore- + 
Slekve. ] a. The fore part of a sleeve. b. 
That part of a dress-sleeve which covers the 
fore-arm. 

Foreslow : see Forslow. 

Forespeak (lo«u,sprk), v . Also for-. ME. 
Fork- + Speak za] z. trans. To speak or 
speak of beforehand ; to foretell, predict. Now 
rare. fa. intr. To speak befjrel land ; to pro- 
phesy -1656. f3. trans. To speak forth or 

out -1547 4. To speak for in advance 1659. 

1. To f fair weather 1654. a. These are the days 
fire-spoken of 16*6. 4. To f. iinpunity for do strange 

boldness L'Esthange. Hence Forespea-king vbl. 
sb fa preface ; fa prediction. 

Forespeak: see *orspeak, to bewitch, 
etc. 

tFo-respeech. [f. Fore- + Speech; in 
OE. foresprxc , -sp£cf\ An introductoiy speech, 
a preface -1688. 

t-Forespe*nt, fpl. a. 1578. [f. Fore- + 

Spf.nt, Spend.] Spent previously -1641. 
Forest (fa-rest), sb. ME. [a. OF. forest 
(F. forlt), ad. med. L. forestem ( silvam ) the 
outside wood (i.e. that not fenced in), f. forts 
out of doors.] 1. An extensive tract of land 
covered with trees and undergrowth, sometimes 
intermingled with pasture. Also transf. and 
fig. b. In Great Britain, the name of districts 
formerly covered with trees, as Ashtown, Et- 
trick, Sherwood, Wychwood F . 9. Law. A 
woodland district, usua’ly belonging to the 
king, set apart for hunting wild beasts and 
game, etc., having its own laws and officers 
ME. ta* A wild, uncultivated waste -1659. 
attrib. and Comb. 

1. General, as /.-alley, etc. 1 and esp. with sense 
1 haunting or inhabiting a f.’, as /.-bear, ~boar x - dove . 

a. Special : f.-bed ( Geol.), a stratum originating 
from a primaeval f.| -fly, a fly of the genus Hijpo- 
boscay esp. H. equina ; -laws, laws relating to royal 
forest*, enacted by the Norman kings; -marble, an 
argillaceous laminated shelly limestone, forming one 
of the upper portions of the Lower Oolite ; -tree, 
any tree of large growth, fitted to belong to a f. j 
•wards euiv. towards the f. 

Hence Fo-restage, dutv paid by foresters to the 
king; duty paid to the king's foresters ; collect, tree- 
growth. Fo-resta.1 a. of or pertaining to a f. 

Forest (forest), v. 1818. [f. prec.] trans. 
a. To place in a forest. Keats, b. To plant 
with trees 1865. 

a. O Haunter . of .. woods .. Where .. Art thou now 
forested Kkats. 

tFo*re-staff. 1669. [**• Fore- + Staff.] 
Naut. « Cross-staff a. -1769. 
tFo-re-stage. ME. [f. Fore- + Stage.] 
Naut. « Forecastle z ; hence a ship with a 
forecastle -1481. 

Forestall (f&»M|St§D, sb. [In sense 1, OE. 
for -, fore steal l, t Fore- + steal/, (app.) 'posi- 
tion taken up*. In sense 3, f. Fore- + Stall.] 
ti. In OE. : An ambush, plot Hence in Law, 
' waylaying * or ' intercepting in the highway ’ ; 


foretell 

also the jurisdiction in respect of this offence. 
-1610. 9. Something situated in front ; esp. the 

space in front of a farm-house, or the way lead- 
ing to it. dial. x66x. 8. A (horse's) frontlet 

C f. headstall. 1519. 

Forestall (foists 1), v. [ME, f. OK. fore- 
steall : see prec.] Ti. To lie in wait for, in- 
tercept, cut off -1741. 9. To intercept (goods, 

etc.) before they reach the public markets; to 
buy (them) up privately with a view to enhance 
the price. (Formerly an indictable oflence.) 
ME. b. To anticipate or prevent sales at (a 
market, etc.) by buying up or selling goods 
beforehand or by dissuading persons fiom 
bringing them in ME. ta. '1 o beset, obstruct 
by armed force (a way, etc ) -1611. 4. Hence 
gen. To hinder, obstruct, or prevent by anticipa- 
tion. Now rare. 1579. tb. To bar or depiive by 
previous action from , of, out of -1660. +5. To 

preoccupy, secure beforehand -1685. 6. To 

be beforehand with in action; to anticipate. 
(The chief current sense.) 1585. 
a. Suffer not these riche men to bie up al, to in- 

f ’roase and forstalle 1551. b. fig. To f. the market of 
lonour Fullkh, 4. D. May This night f. him of the 
comming day Cytnh. 111. v. fa. 6. What need a man 
f. his date of grief Milt. Lomus 36a. And thi>> he 
did to forest a 1 any tidings Bunyan. Hence Fore- 
■ta*Uer, one who forestalls ; esp one who forestalls 
the market. Foresta‘lment. 

Forestalling [io^st^-lii)), vbl. sb. ME. 

[f. prec. + -ing*.] +1. The action of obstruct- 
ing a person in the highway or a de< r on its 
way back to the forest -1594. 9. The buying 

up of goods beforehand, etc. 1548. 3. The 

action of anticipating 1642. t4> The action of 

appropriating beforehantl Fuller. 
a. Usury is.. a f. of money 1800. 

Fore-stay (f5<* ME. [f. Fore-.] 

1. Naut. A stav or strong rope reaching from the 
fore mast-head towards the bowsprit end ; also, 
a sail hoisted on the fore-stny. 9. Printing. 
F. of press , the leg which supports the frame or 
ribs of a hand-press. 1833. 

Forester (fp restar). ME. [ad. OK.forestt€r f 
f. forest Forest.] i. An officer having charge of 
a forest (see quot.); also, one who looks after the 
growing timber on an estate. Occas. (poet.), 
a huntsman. 9. One who lives in a forest 1513. 
b. A biid or beast of the forest 1630. c. A 
name of some moths of the family Zygxnidse 
1819. d. «= forest-tree 1664. 4. A member of 

the * fi iendly society * called the ‘ Ancient Order 
of Foresters ’ 1851. 

1. A Forester is an ofTicier of a forest of the King (or 
of an other man) that is suorne to preserue the Vert 
and Venison of the same forest, and to attend vpon 
the wild beasts within his Bailiwick, and to attach 
oflfendors there, .and the .same to present at the courts 
of the said forest Man wood. a. Above the loftiest 
ridge . . Where foresters and shepherds dwell Wordsw. 
Hence Fo*rester«hip. 

Fore-stick (fo*-j,stik). US. x87a. [f. 
Fore-.] The front stick lying on the andirons 
in a wood fire. 

Forestry (f^restri). 1893. [f. Forests. + 
-RY. ) 1. Wooded country ; a vast extent of 

trees. 9. The science and art of forming and 
cultivating forests, management of growing 
timber 1859. 

1. transf. Lost amid the f. of masts Bvron. 

Foret, obs. f. Ferret sb.i and 8. 
Fore-tack (ffc»ut®k). 1669. [f. Fore- 4- 
Tack j£.] Naut. The rope by which the 
weather corner of the fore-sail is kept in place. 
Foretaste (fb»u,t?»st\ sb. ME. [f. Fork- 
+ Taste j 3.] A taste beforehand ; an antici- 
pation, partial enjoyment in advance. 
Foretaste (fo»j,t^i-st), v. X450. [f. Forr- 
+ Taste v.] z. trans. To taste beforehand, 
have a foretaste pf. a. * To taste before an- 
other' ( J.) 1667. 

s. Foretasted Fruit Profan'd first by the Serpent 
Mut. P. L. ix. 909. Hence Foreta*ster. 

tForetea*ch, v« 1591. [f. Fore- + Tkach 
t/.l trans. To teach beforehand -x66i. 
Foretell (fcmteT), v. ME. [f. Fore- + 
Tell v.] 1. To tell of beforehand ; to predict, 
prophesy; to foreshow. ta. To inform or 
enjoin beforehand -1679. fa. intr. To pro- 
phesy of- 1667. 

1. These Magi .. foretold things to come Di Foa. 
3. One Greater, of whose day he shall f. Milt. P. L. 
1 xi l S43. Hence Forete'ller. 
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FORETHINK 

Forethink (fo»Jj>i*gk). [O E. fortune (e)an , 
f. Four- +/>fnc(e)an to Think. J fi. trans. To 
think out beforehand, contrive, plan -17x5. a. 
To contemplate forehand ; to presage (evil), 
Now rare. 1547. tAlso intr. with of. -1701. 

a. Rather of a friend [to] hope the best, then fore- 
fthinlcQ the wot at 1547. 

Forethought (to®u)>yO, sb. ME. [f. Fore- 
4 Thought sb. ] x. A thinking out or con- 
triving beforehand; previous consideration ; 
anticipation. ta. A prc-conceived idea or 
design, an anticipation -1729. 3. Thought for 
the future 1719. 

s. (Crime. evil, etc.) if f. : premeditated 1 we urge 
no crimes^ that were not crime* of f. Burke. 3. Just 
so much f. as is necessary to provide for the morrow 
Jowftt. Hence Foretnou’ghtful a. having f. 

Forethought (io-Mjigt), ppl. a. ME. [pa 
pple. of Foketiiink v.\ 1. Thought out 

or contrived beforehand; premeditated. Cf. 
Aforethought, ta. Anticipated 1666 

t. Slalne with malice prepensea or f. Coke. 

Foretime (fiVataim), sb . 1540. [f. Fore- 
4 Time sb. ] Former time ; a former time ; the 
past. Also attrib. and fas adv. 

It was called in f. Norton Dany Holland. 

Foretoken (f 5 »\itJuk’n). sb. [OK fore t den, 
f. Fore- 4* tden Token.] A premonitory 
token; a prognostic. 

Foretoken < 7 o*jt<?u-k'n), v. ME. [f. prec. 
sb.] trans To a foretoken of ; to betoken 
beforehand. 

A dolefull chance, but yet. .foretokening good luck 
1508. 

Fore-tooth (fo**j,t«B). OE. [f. Fore- 4 
Tooth. ] 1. One of the front teeth rare in 

sin*, fa. pi. The first or milk-teeth -1651. 
Foretop (lo» Jtpp). ME. [f. Fore- + Top.] 
f 1. The fore-p^rt of the crown of the head ; 
loosely , the top of the head -1781. ta. The 
lock of hair upon the fore-part of the head ; the 
similar part of a wig -1814. 3. The tuft of 

hair hanging between the ears of a horse, etc. 
1607. 4. The Top of a foremast 1509. b. 

Short for fore-tof gallant-masthead 1800. 3. 

U.S. The front seat on the top of a vehicle 1850. 
4 Military/.*, an armed f. of a war vessel. 

Fore-topgallant (loaiit^pgae-lant), a. 1637. 
[f. Fore- 4- Topgallant.] Naut. In fore- 
topgall&nt-mast, the mast above the fore-top- 
mast ; hence with sense ' of or belonging to the 
fore-topgallant-mast *, as f.-sail, etc. 

Fore- topmast (fo*j|tfrpmcisO. 1626. [f. 

Fore- 4- Topmast.] Naut. The mast above 
the foremast ; also attrib. 

Fore-topsail (fB«t/rpa*il, VI). 158a. [f. 
Fore 4 Topsail.] Naut. The sail above the 
fore-sail ; also attrib. 

Forever (f^re-voi), adv. Now chiefly US. 
1670. 1. Forever (see Ever), written as one 

word a. quasi-rA Eternity 1858. 

a. Life, deirh, and that vast for- ever Kingsley - 
So Fore*vermore adv. : see Evkhmoke i 
Fore-vouched : sec Fore- and the second 
element. 

i Fo reward. ME. [f. Fore- 4- Ward jA] 
1. The first line of an army, vanguard, front 
-1664. a. The command of, or a position in, 
the van -1576. 

Forewarn (fo»jwoun), v. ME. [f. Forh- 4 
Warn v | trans. To warn, caution, or ad- 
monish beforehand ; also, to give previous 

notice to. 

We were fore- warned of your cotnniing Shaks. 

•fFoTe-wind. 1561. [f. Fore- 4 Wind x^.J 

A wind that blows a ship forward on her course 
“i 68a. 

i F o*re-wit, sb. ME. [f. Fore- + Wit.] i. 
Foresight, prudjnee -1631. a. A leading wit, 
a leader in matters of taste and literature. 
B. Jons. 

x. Vet is one good f. woorth two after wits 1546. 

+Fore-wit, v Pies. 1st, 3rd ting. -wot. 
[OE. forewitun , f. Fore- 4 witnn, WlT w.1 
trans. J o know beforehand -ME Hence 
Fore-wi‘tter. 

Forewoman (foB-jwnman), pi. -women 
(-wimdn). 1709. |f. Fore- + Woman.) A 

woman who acts as chief; a. in a jury of 
matrons ; b. in a shop or department. 
Foreword (fdvxwwd). 184a. [f. Fore- 4 
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Word.] A word said before something else ; 
hence, a preface. 

Fore-yard* (f 5 »-j,ya.id). ME. [f. Fore- + 
Yard 1 .] The yard or court in front of a build- 
ing. 

Fore-yard* (fo#u,yajd). 1637, [f. Fore- 4 
Yard*,] Naut. The lowest yard on the fore- 
mast. 

Forfait, -fault, -faute : see Forfeit. 
tForfa*re, v . : see For- prof* and Fare a. 
fForfear, v. ME only. (f. For- pref.14 
Fear vA To terrify. Only m pa. pple. 
Forfeit (fpifit), sb. ME. [a. OF. for fit, 
forfait : — mcd. L. foHs factum trespass, fine, 
neut. pa. pple, of /oris facere to transgress, f. 
foris outside 4 facert to do.] ti. A misdeed, 
crime, transgression ; lienee, wilful injury. Also 
with of : Breach or violation of. -1668. a 
Something to which the right is lost by the 
commission of a crime or fault ; hence, a penal 
fine, a penalty 1450. b. transf. of a person. 
A/eat. for Af. iv. li. 167. 3. A trivial mulct or 

fine for breach of a rule or by-law, or the like. 
Also, in certain games, an article given up by 
a player for in iking some mistake, and after- 
waids redeemed by pei forming some ludicrous 
task. 1603 4. )f. the vb.J -= Forfeiture. 

ME. 

x. The Censure .dayly toke hede lo the forfaytes 
done 1533. a. I crane the Law, The penahie, and 
forfeite of my bond Shaks. 3. And here 1 took 
pleasure to take forfeits of the ladies Pkpys. 4. 
Debts they could clear no other way but by the f. of 
thnr honour 1716. 

Forfeit (fpufit), a. ME. [ad. OY. forfait 
pa. pple.; see prec.] Lost or to be given up as 
the penalty of a crime or fault or breach of an 
engagement. Const, to, unto. 

His braines are forfeite to the next tile that fals 
Shaks. The wish To tread the f. Paradise Emerson. 

Forfeit (f£\ifit), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] +1* 
intr. To do amiss, sin, transgress -1530. 
trans. To lose, lose the right to ; to render one- 
self liable to be deprived of; also, to have to 
pay in consequence of a crime, offence, breach 
of duty, or engagement. Const, to. 1466. b. 
gen. To lose by misconduct ME. c. To lose 
or give up, as a necessary consequence ME, 
d. absol. 1727. 3. To subject to forfeiture; to 

confiscate. Obs. ex c. Hist. ME. +4. To exact 
a forfeit from -1736, +5. To cause the forfeit- 

ure, loss, or ruin of -1705. 

a. My life and effects were all forfeited to the 
English Government Da For. b. He had done no- 
thing to f. her love Trollohl c. The moral senti- 
ment . . never forfeits its supremacy Emerson. 3. All 
his suhstaace shall be forfeited E*ra x. 8. 5. Such 

another forgetfulness Forfeits your life 1611 Hence 
FoTfeitable a. subject to forfeiture. Fo*rfeiter, 
fan evil-doer ; one who forfeits or incurs forfeiture. 

Forfeiture (f/r-jfitiuj). ME. [a.O Y.fir- 
feture, forfaiture. ] ti. Transgression or viola- 
tion of a law ; crime, sin -1628. a. The fact 
of losing or becoming liable to lose (an estate, 
goods, life, an office, right, etc.) in consequence 
of a crime, offence, or breach of engagement. 
Const, of, t on. ME. -fb. The penalty of the 
transgression -1667. 3. concr. That which is 

forfeited ; a penalty, a fine. ? Obs. ME. 

a. Vppon pryne of forfetoi of xl* 1467. b. Milt. 
P. L. hi. 82.. 3. A f., part of which went to the in- 

former COBBKTT. 

Forfend, forefend (f£ife*nd, fowfe-nd), v. 
ME. [f. For- prefd 4 Fend vj ti. trans . To 
forbid, prohibit -1823. a. To avert; esp. is 
God (etc.) forfeitd\ also absol. as an exdam. 
arch. ME. 3. To secure or protect by pre- 
cautionary measures. Now chiefly U.S 1592. 
s. F. the sight Fielding. 

Forfex (f/ jfeks). 171a. [a. L.] X. A pair 
of scissors. 9. Entom. A pair of anal organs, 
which open or shut transversely, and cross each 
other 1826. So Fo’rficata a. shaped like a pair 
of scissors. 

Forficulate (fpjfrk/flatt), v. [f. mod. L. 
forficula , dim. of forfex. ] intr. To * creep *, as 
if a forficula or earwig were crawling on one's 
skin. Lyttox. 

Forfou'ghten, pple . and ppl. a. Oh. e*c. 
Sc ME. Jf. For- pref} 4 Foughten.] Worn- 
out with fighting. Also transf. 

We are f., & moche blood baue we lotto Maioet, 

Forgather, foregather (fpipeHai), v. 


FORGET 

Chiefly Sc. 15x3. 1 1 For- pref 1 4 GATHER. J 
x. intr . To gather together. 9. To encounter* 
meet (accidentally) ; esp . to meet with x6oo. 
b. T o associate with 178a. 

x. The Scottis all forgadderit in Argyle 1535. a. 
Twa dogs.. Forgather'd ance upon a tune Burns. 

Forge (fdudg), sb. ME. [a. OF. forge 
: — Com. Rom. *faurga : — L. fabriea ; see 
Fabric.] fi. Manufacture, construction; 
make, workmanship -1691. a. A smithy. 
Also transf and fig . ME. 3. An open hearth 
or fireplace with a bellows attached, used by 
blacksmiths for heating iron to render it malle- 
able ; a similar apparatus on wheels for military 
use. Also transf. and fig. 1481. 4. A hearth 

or furnace for melting or refining metals. Also, 
the workshop, etc., where this work is carried 
on. i6ox. 5. Comm . Short for forge iron 1890. 

v. In tbs greater Bodies the F. was easie, the matter 
being ductile and seauacious Ray. a fit , The brain 
.is the f. in which all the speculations of the undei- 
standing. . are hammered-out Collier. 3, fit- Come 
to ( he F. with it, then shape it : 1 would not haue 
things coote Merry IV. iv. it. ta 
Comb . ; f.-cart (Mil.), a travelling f. for service in 
the field : -cinder, the slag from a f. or bloomary 1 
-fire, (a) a smith's tire ; (b) a puddling furnace t -man, 
a forger or smith) spec, a superior class of coach- 
smith, having a hammer-man under him) -pig. a pig 
of forge- iron, also collect. \ -rolls, the train of rolls 
by winch the slab or bloom is converted into puddled 
bars ; -wagon Jcrte-cart ; -water, water in which 
heated irons have been dipped, formerly in use as 
a medicine. 

Forge (foeidj), vA ME. [ad. OF. forgier 
(F forger ) : — L. fabncart \ see FABRICATE.] 
x. trans . *» Fabricate v. x. Now only as 
tranf. use of a. 9. To shape by heating in a 
lorge and hammering ; to beat into shape ; fto 
com (money). Also fig. ME. b. absol. or intr. 
To work at the forge ME. ta- To frame or 
fashion -1562 ; tto coin (a word, etc.) -1600. 
4. esp. To fabricate, invent (a false story, lie, 
etc.) ; to devise (evil). Also, to fable. ME. 5. 
To make (something) in fraudulent imitation of 
something else ; to make or devise in order to 
pass off as genuine ME.; to counterfeit 1535. 

8. intr. To commit forgery zjjoi, 

x . Of wexe he forged an ymage Gower, a. Cnrsyd 
be he. .that forgyd thy sword Ld. Bee hem. Pnr. 
ITo /. and file : to fashion completely, make ready, 
3. To L newe English wordes 1571- 4. In which debt 
they wol L a long tale Chauckm. r. To f. a will 1605, 
the University Seal Wood. 6. But Pens can £., my 
Friend, that cannot write Pore. 

Forge (ffiexdg), vfi 1796. f? transf. use of 
prec.] intr Of a vessel: To make way, 
'shoot ahead ' (Adm. Smyth), esp. by mere 
momentum, or the pressure of tide. 

She forged on without any sail Fobeeet. 

Forger (lb* ‘xdgu). ME. [f. Forge v.* 4 
-KR*. J i. One who forges, makes, or frames ; 
now only, a fabricator (of false stories, etc.). 

9. One who forges (metal) or works at a forge; 
a smith ; ta comer of money ME. 3. One 
who makes traudulent imitations (of documents, 
coins, etc.) 155a. 

Forgery (forid^firi). 1574. [f. Forge vA 
4-kry.] ti. The action or craft of forging 
metal -1671. a. Invention; fictitious inven- 
tion, fiction. Now only poet. 1583. 3. The 

making of a thing in fraudulent imitation of 
something ; esp. tne forging, counterfeiting, or 
falsifying of a document 1593. b. The being 
forged, rare . 1665. *• concr . That which is 
forged, counterfeited, or fabricated 1574. 
x. Useless the (. Of braxen shield and spear Milt. 
a. I in f. of whapes and trickes, Come short of what he 
did Shaks. 3. F. or the crimen falsi. . * the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice of 
another man’s right 1 Blacks ton*, c. A manifest 
f. Gibbon. 

Forget (fjfJxge’t), V. Pa. t. forgot (-gp*t), 
arch, for gat (-gae’t). Pa. pple. forgotten 
(gp’t'n), a**.h and poet, forgot (-£?’*)* [OE. 
firtietan , f. OTeut. * get an (sec Get «l) in 
sense 'to hold, grasp ^ 4 Foe- pmffi 3.} x. 
trans. To lose remembrance of; to cease to 
retain in one’s memory; to fail to recall to 
mind 1787. Also absol. 9. To omit or neglect 
through inadvertence. Chiefly with infinitive 
as obj. In poetry occas. fig. of things. OE. 
3, To cease or omit to think of OE- 4* To 
neglect wilfully, disregard, overlook, slight ME, 
x. And a fourth whose name 1 have forgot 1676, 
absol. Hee hath said in his heart, God hath forgotten 


* (man), a (pass), an (laud), v (cut), g (Fr. chrf). 9 (evrr). *i (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can de vie). 1 (sft). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gat). 



forgetful 

Ps. x. ix. si The winds f. to roar Pops. 3. The 
world forgetting, by the world forgot Pope. 4. Men 
wallow in wealth, and f. God K703. 

Phr. Tof omsol/i to omit care for oneself; to be- 
have unbecomingly j to lose conscious ness. 

Hence Forgettable a. that may be forgotten. 
Forge*tter ( one who forgets. Forgettiagly ado, 
forgetfully. 

Forceutil (IjpUge’tfal), a. ME. [f. prec. + 
-fuu] t. Apt to forget; having a bad me- 
mory. Also, that forgets, a. Heedless, neglect- 
ful 1596. a* That causes to foiget Chiefly 
poet. 1557 

s. F. of the glory of the past Tyndall, a. Be not 
I. to entertain strangers Hcb. xiii. a. 3, The sound 
of that f. shore T knnyson. Hence Forg«*tftilly adv. 

Forgetfulness (f£ige*tfuln6s). ME. [f. prec, 
-ness.] x. The quality of being apt to for- 
get, the state of forgetting 1477. a. The con- 
dition of forgetting everything ME. 3. The 
state of being forgotten, oblivion. ? Obs. 1561 

4. Disrrgaid. inattention, neglect 1576. 

1. A sweet f. of human cares Pops. a. Euer with 
deth cometh forgetfulnes ME, 4. F. of social duties 

1 Gorged ve ffjs'jdj&tiv), a . 1597. [? f. 
Forge v 1 + -Tivtt.] Now used for; Apt at 
forging, inventive, creative. The orig. mean- 
ing is uncertain. See a Hen. IV, iv, iii. 107. 

F orgc*t-me-no t 153a. [In sense i, * OF. 
me m'oublitx myt . The flower was supposed 
to ensure that those wearing it should never be 
forgotten by their lovers.] 1. The name of 
various kinds of Myosotis , esp. Af, falusiris , a 
plant having bright blue flowers with a yellow 
eye. a. The Germander Speedwell ( Veronica 
Chamsedrys) 1853. +3. The Ground Pine 

{A jug* Chamxpiiys) -1507. 

1. Eyes.. Blue as the blue forget-me-not Tennyson. 

Forging (fcvjdsiq), vbl. sb. ME. [£ Forge 
v 1 +-1NG 1 . ] x. The action of Forge v .* ; an 
instance of the same. b. center. A forged mass 
(of iron, etc.) 1858. s, attrib ., as f. -hammer, 
etc. 1874. 

Forgivable (f^igi-vAbT), a. Also -eable- 
1550. [f. next + -able. J That may be forgiven, 
pardonable. 

Forgive (ijfrgrv), v. Pa. t. forgave 
(ffjjg/rv). Pa. pple. forgiven (f/JgiVn). [OE. 
foriUfatt ; see For- pre/y and Give v.J tx- 
trans. To give, grant -1483. ta. To give up, 
cease to harbour (resentment, etc.) -1533, 3. 

To remit (a debt) ; to give up claim to requital 
for. pardon (an offence). Const with simple 
obj. ; also with thing in the accus. and person 
in the dat OE. 4. To give up resentment a- 
gainst, pardon (an offender). Also (now rarely) 
to abandon one’s claim against a debtor. OE. 

5. absol . (of 3 and 4) OE. 6. To make excuse 

for, regard indulgently. Now only in imper. 
as an entreaty. 1667 -j-7. « Misgive. Hol- 

land. 

s. O boron . . forgaue all the yll wyll that he had to 
Huon Ld. Bkhnkks. 3. Forgiue a moytie of the 
principal! Siiaks. The people that dwel therein shalbe 
forgiuen their iniqoitie Isa. xxxiii. ex. 4. F. roe if 
1 remind you, that (etc ] Scott. 5. To err is human, 
to t divine Pope. A Thy frailtte * - 


forgiv’n Milt. P.L.1U 956. 
cries Tennyson. 


and infirmer Sex 
F. these wild and wander- 


Hence ForgiTer. Forgl*vtng ppl. a, that for- 
gives 1 inclined to C v indicating foigivenesa. For- 
gi’ving-ly mdv. t -ntxi. 

Forgiveness (fjXxgi*vn6s). [OKJorgifennys, 
f. forgifen forgiven + - ness , j x. The action of 
forgiving ; the condition or (act of being for- 
given. s. Disposition or willingness to forgive 
ME. b. in pi. (A Hebraism.) 16x1. 

s. In whom we have.. the f. of sins Efik. L% The 
U of injuries Butler. & But there is C with thee, 
that thou mayett be feared Ps. Cxxx. 4. b. To the 
Lord our God betong mercies and forgtue a e ss es Datu 
ix. 9. 

Forgo, forego ((£»-, fltagda*')* T*a. t. 

for-, forewent. Pa. pple. fors foregone. (OE. 
forggn, -gangan ; see For- pre/J and Go.] 
fx. issir To go past, pads away *1563. ta. 
traiu. To go by, pass over {lit. and Mg.). Henoe, 
to neglect, overlook, slight. Obs exc. arch. 
OE. 8- To go from, forsake, leave. Obs. exc. 
arch. ME. 4. To abstain from ; to let go or 
pass; to give up OE. fg. Only In pa. pple.: 
Exhausted with going, wearied ; lain! -1597. 

3. Their altars they £, their homes they quit Words 
4 * I a m yyrm^ forgo* this vantage, Gree ks 7>. 4 
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Cr. v. will. 9. He had foregone 10 be a Christian 
Hawthoknk. Hence Forgo'er. 

Forgotten s see Forget v. 

For bale : see For- pre/A 4. 

+Fori*naecab a. 1539. [f. L. forinucus 
(adv.) out of doors + -al.] *= Foreign a. in 
various senses -173a. 

Forisfamiliate (foe<risittini*lit*it) v v. Pa. 
pple. Se. -at, -ate. 2609. if. ppl. stem of mod. 
L. fori if ami Hart, l. forts outside + familia 
family.] Civil and Se. Law. To emancipate 
(a son) by assigning to him part of the heritage 
and giving him seisin thereof. Hence Forts* 
fieuni-lia-tion, the action of forisfamiliating (a 
son) ; also transf. 

Forjudge, forejudge (Qbdgwdg), v. ME. 
[ad. OF. /or-, fors-, fburjugier, f. for(s-, For- 
pref % + jugier \ udgk v. In sense s app. f. 
For- 1 .] x. To exclude, oust, or dispossess by 
a judgement. Obs. exc. in Law. 1470. ta. To 
condemn judicially (to a penalty) -1697. 

s. To be forejudged of life and limb Blackstonx. 

I fence tForJudgement. 

Fork (fpsk), sb. [OE. forca masc., force 
fern., ad. L, furea. ] 

L x. An instrument consisting of a long 
straight handle, furnished at the end with two 
or more prongs or tines, and used for carrying, 
digging, lifting, or throwing ; often specialised 
as dung-, hay-, etc. /. +b. The forked 

tongue of a snake. Suaks. a. An instrument 
with two, three, or four prongs, used at table, 
in cooking, etc. 1463. 3. pi. The prongs of a 

fork. Also transf. 1674. 4. A steel Instru- 

ment with two prongs which, when set in vibra- 
tion, gives a musical note; a tuning-fork 1799. 

1. b. Thou dost feure the soft and tender forlce Of a 
poore worme Shaks, 3. trmmqf. A thunderbolt with 
three forks Addison. 

n. An object having two (or more) branches, 
ti. A gallows -1680. a. A stake, staff, or stick 
with a foiked end ; used as a prop, a rest, or 
the like ME. b. A divining-rod 1886. +3. 

The b.ubed head of an arrow. Lear t. L 146. 

4. techn. a. A piece of steel fitting into the 

chuck of a lathe, used for carrying round the 
piece to be turned 1858. b. The front or back 
projection of a saddle 1833. 5. Mining. The 

bottom of the sump 1778. 6. [f. the vb.] A 

forking, bifurcation, or division into branches ; 
the point at which anything forks. Hence, 
each of the branches. (See quots.) ME. 

5. When a mine is inform the bottom of the engine- 
shaft is clear of water 1869. 6. The thigh, and entire 
leg from the f. to the ankle Bajcul The f. of a road 
w. Irving, of a plant or tree 1843, of flame 1871, of a 
river 1877. 

Comb. 1 f.-beam (Shut.) *a forked piece of timber, 
scarphed. tabled, and bolted, for additional security 
to the siaes of beams athwart large openings in 1 ' 
decks * (Weale) | -beard, any of various fishes of I 
genus Pkycis\ -chuck (tVood-turaing), a chuck 
with two or more teeth ; -moan, Dicranum bryotdes 1 
•wrench, a spanner with two jaws which embrace 
a nut or square 00 a coupling. 

Fork v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. mtr. 

To form a fork ; to divide into branches. Of 
com : To sprout 1707. fAlso fig. a. trams. 
To make fork-shaped 1640. 8. To raise or 

move with or as with a fork; to dig, take, or 
throw in, out, up, etc., with a fork x8oa. 4. 
Mining. To pump (a mine) dry ; to remove 
(water) by pumping X709. 

s. The lightning forked and flashed 1851. Here the 
road forked 1853. 3. To £ hay t8os. Phr. To/, out, 

omor, or up t to give up, hand over, pay; F. out your 
balance in hand Dickens. 4. The mine has been 
1 forked 9 1893. 

Forked (fj&kt), ppl. a. ME. [f. Fork sb. + 
-ED *.] 1. Having a fork ; shaped like a fork, 

bifurcate, branching, b. Having (so many) 
forks or prongs, as tkrto-f. 153c +c. Of an ar- 
row : Barbed -1673. a. Two-legged. Lear 
MX. iv. X13. 3, Horned 1586. t 4 « Of an 

argument, etc.: That points more than one 
way; containing a dilemma; equivocal -1681. 

5. ellipt. iorf.-keaded or -tailed X674. 

1. Like a£ Badish, with a Head fantastics% earn'd 
vpon it Smaks. F. Lighttuags 1719. Yon t. . . hill 
Shelley. A three-f. flickering tongue Bowen. 4. 
Glue f. counsel 1 take prouoking gold Oneyther hand, 
and put h vp B. Jons. Fo*rkoa-ly *do^ •qsm. 
Fork- head, 1590. fx. An arrow with 
barbed head. Spenser, a. Mteh. * The double 
head of a rod which divides in order to form 


form 

a connection by means ol a pin ’ (Knight) 1874. 

b. « Cross-tail. 1839. 

Fork-tail. i6ix. 

+A. adj. - forked-ta il(ed. 

B. sb. 1. A salmon in the fourth year of its 
growth 1753. a. Formerly applied in England 
to the Kite; now in India to buds of the genns 
Henirurus. Newton. Hence Fork-tailed a. 
having a forked taiL 

Forky (f£\iki),a. 1508. [f. Fork sb. + -yL] 
Shaped like a fork, forked. Also Jig. and allu- 
sively. 

A meagre man with a. . black f. beard Swift. Hence 
Fo'rkinesa, the condition of being f. 

Forlay : see Fokelay. 
fForlea-ve, v. ME. only. [f. For- prtf.i + 
Leave v.] trams. To leave behind, give up, 
abandon. 

fForle-ae, v. Pa. pple. forloren, forlorn. 

1 OE. forliosan , f. For- fref} - liosan , ME. 
lesen ; see Lese v. After 15th c. only in pa. 
pple.] x. trans . To Lose, in various senses 
-1663. a. To destroy, cause to perish -1664. 

3. T o leave, forsake -1600. 
fForle-t, v. [OE. forlmtan ; see For- prtfy 
and Let t/. 1 ] x. trans. To allow -ME. a. 
To leave, forsake ; to abandon -16x0. 8. To 

omit ; to cease from -ME. 4. To let go -ME 
Forlore : pa. t. and pple. of Forlese. 
Forlorn (fpxl/*jn). OE. [pa. pple. ol For- 
lese.] 

A. adj \ tx. Lost, not to be found 1577. fa. 
Morally lost; depraved -1683. 3. tLost, 

doomed to destruction -1719; desperate, hope- 
less 1603. 4. Abandoned, forsaken ; desolate 

1535. 5. In pitiful condition, wretched 158a. 

3. iPfort 1 one held at extreme risk. ( We] sit down 
in a f. Scepticism Berkeley. 4. Yon dreary Plain, f. 
and wilde Milt. P. L. l 180. Like one that . . is of 
sense L Colksidgk. 3. His f. appearance Gibbon. 

fB. sb. 1 . A forlorn person -1814. a. Short 
for Forlorn hope. Also pi., the men forming 
a forlorn hope. Also transf. and fig. 1645. 

&. Forc’d to liue in Scotland a Forlorn® Shake, a. 
Captain Iroton with a t of Colonel Rich’s regiment 
Cromwell. fig. Criticka . . Who . . still charge first, 
the true f. of wtt Deydbn. 

Hence Forlo*m-ly adv., -ness. 

Farlo*rn bape. 1539. [ad. Du. vtrloren 
hoof, lit ' lost troop ’ (hoop «= Heap). Cl F. 
enfants ptrdus. ] 1. Orig., a picked body of 

men, detached to the front to begin the attack. 
Now usually, a storm ing-party. Also transf. 
and fig. 1579. b. pi. Reckless bravos 1530. 

c. A desperate enterprise 1768. a. With word- 
play : A faint hope, a ‘ hope against hope ’ 
1641. 

t. C- The wary . . never went upon a forlorn hope 
Junius. a. She had had a forlorn hope of a letter 
1885. 

Form sb. ME. [a. OY .folj^rmt, 

funne , ad. 'L. forma shape.] x« The visible 
aspect of a thing ; now usu. t shape, configura- 
tion; occas., the figure of the body as dist 
fiom the face ME. b. pi. The shape of the 
different parts of the body 1837. c. Crystallogr 
A set of laces symmetrically related 1878. Td. 
Beauty, comeliness -163a. ta. An image, 
likeness, or representation (of a body). Abo 
fig. -1610. 3. A body considered in respect to 
its outward shape ; esp. that of a person ME. 
4. Philos, a. In the Scholastic philosophy: 
The essential determinant principle of a thing ; 
that which makes anything (matter) a deter- 
minate species or kind of being; the essential 
creative quality ME. b. In Bacon's usage: 
The objective conditions on which a sensible 
quality or body depends for its existence 1605. 
c. In Kant : That (subjective) factor of know- 
ledge which gives realityand objectivity to the 
thing known X803. fi. The particular mode in 
which a thing exists or manifests itself ME. ; a 
species, kind, variety 154a. b. Gram, (a) One 
of the various modes of pronunciation, spelling, 
or inflexion under which a word may appear, 
(b) The external characteristics of words, aa 
dish from their signification. 1861. CL ta. gem 
A grade or degree of rank, quality, excellence, 
or eminence -171a b. spec. One of the num- 
bered classes into which the pupils of a school 
are divided according to proficiency 2560. I7. 
A model, type, or pattern -1690. 8, Due 

shape ; regularity, good order ; glso, military 


6 (Ger. K4ln). g (Fr. pew), i (Ger. Mailer). U (Fr. dime). § (carl). 8 (€•) (thsre). i (A) (r#m). 
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formation 2505* 9. Style of expressing the 

thoughts andldeas in composition, including 
the arrangement and order of the parts. Also, 
good or just ordpr (of ideas, etc.); tlogical 
sequence. 2551. tio. Manner, method, way 
(of doing anything) -1642. 22. Formal pro- 

cedure fog. at law) ME. 2a. A set or fixed 
order 01 words MIL 23. A set method of out- 
ward behaviour or procedure; a ceremony or 
formality. (Often slightingly.) 161a. tb. A 
way of behaving oneself ; in pi, ■= manners 
-2639. 24. Observance of etiquette, ceremony, 
or decorum. Often depreciatively : Mere out- 
ward ceremony or formality. ME. 15. Sport ■ 
itig. Of a horse : Condition in regard to health 
and training ; fitness ; style and speed in run- 
ning. Said also of athletes and players gene- 
rally. 1760. b. transf. Liveliness, high spirits, 
conversational powers, or the like. colloq, 

2877- 

x. Her face was expressive : her f. wanted uo femi- 
nine charm Macaulay. In the f. of a globe (mod ). 
In painting, colour is subordinate to f. (mod.), d. Hee 
hath no forme nor comelinesse Isa. liii. a. 3. To for- 
get the f. I loved Coleridge. 5. For Forms of 
Government let fools contest Pope. A f. of cold Bain. 
6. a. A Physician of the first f. 1710- 8 In goodly 

f. comes on the enemy Shaks. 9. Hamt. 111. 1 . 171. 
spec. (Mas.) the shape and order in which musical 
ideas are presented 1876. xo. Phr. Zn like/.', in 
like manner. xx. A paper.. sent to me as a matter 
of f. *787. Phr. In /■ (now usu. in due or proper /.). 
xa. Any set f. of common prayer Hooker. The /. of 
the fine is (etc.) Cruise. 13. The Forms and Civili- 
ties of the last Age Etheredgk. It doth much adde 
to a Mans Reputation .. to have good Formes Bacon. 
14. The glass of fashion and the mould of f. Shaks. 
Phr. In (full % great)/. Good (or bad) f. : (good or 
bad)manners. 15. Par. In/.', in condition; so onto// 
II. x. A long hea.t without a back. I So OF. 
forme, mcd. L. forma.] ME. a. Mech. A 
mould, shape, or implement on which anything 
is fashioned 1653. 3. Printing . A body of 

type, secured in a chase, for printing at one 
impression. (Often forme.) 2481. 4. The nest 

or lair in which a hare crouches. Also rarely \ 
of a deer. Also transf. ME. 

4. transf. Some Fames are most difficult to trace 
home to their f. Fuller. 

Comb, f.-word (Gram.), a word serving the function 
of an inflexion. 

Form (f£im), v. 1 ME. [a. OY.fourmer (F. 
former ), ad. L .formare, f. forma FORM sb.) x. 
trans. To give form or shape to; to fashion, 
mould ME. b. To give a specified form to; 
to mould or fashion into , after , by, from , upon; 
to conform to ME. a. To mould by discipline 
or education; to train, instruct. Also re/L 
ME. 8, To place in order, arrange. Also, 
to embody, organize into ME. Also intr. for 
rejt. 4. To construct, frame; to bring into ex- 
istence, produce. Const, from, of out of. Also, 
to articulate (a word, etc.). ME. b. To frame 
in the mind, conceive; tto imagine 1595. c. 
rcjl. and intr. for re/l. 2802. 5. To develop 

in oneself (habits); to enter into, contract (an 
alliance, friendship, etc.) 1736. 6. To go to 

make up, to compose ME. ; to serve for; to 
make one or fart of ME. 7. Gram . To con- 
struct by Jerivation, composition, etc. 2824. 
8 . Mil. and Naval. To draw up (troops, etc.) 
in order M E. Also reft, and intr . 2722. 

x. The Rib he formd and fashond with his hands 
Milt. b. A state formed after the model of Crete 
Jowett, a. Van Helmont . . was formed in the school 
of Alchemy Sir H. Davy. Men formed for command 
(mod.) 4. The sound of mans voice waa not yet , 
formed a Esdras vi. 39. b. To f. an estimate Burke, 
a notion i86«, a judgment Martineau. 5. Active 
habits are to be formed by exercise Butler. To f. a 
Junction 1781, connexions Cow per. 6. Letters four do 
f- his name Coleridge. 8. intr. Riflemen f. Tenny- 
eon. Phr. Fe /. the siege (of a place) : to commence 
•ctivesiege-operauon* against it. 

Form (form), v. 2 i 575 . [f. the sb.: see 

Form sb. II. 4.] intr. Of a hare : To take to 
her form ; to seat. 

B^foNa! l * n * t W ^* Ca way *k* e fourmeth, on what wind 

Form- (fjKim), in Chem combining form of 
Formic or Formyl, as in Fo-rmamide, the 
amide of formic acid. (Cf. the termination of 
chloroform.) 

-form (f/Zim), repr. F. -forme , L. formis, 
l. forma Form sb., a termination used to form 
adjs. (z) with the sense ‘ having the form of', 
as in cruciform , etc. ; (a) referring to number 


The termination is 


of forms, as uniform , etc, 
always preceded by -»-. 

Formal (fj?um&l). ME. [ad. L .formaHs\ 
see -al. Cf. F. formel .] A. adj. x. Pertaining to 
Form. a. Metaph. ‘Pertaining to the con- 
stitutive essence of a thing. Opp. to material . 
So formal cause (see Cause sb.). ME. b. Per- 
taining to the visible form, arrangement, or 
external qualities of a thing 2639. c. Logic. 
Concerned with the form, as dist. from the 
matter, of reasoning 1856. d. Of or pertain- 
ing to conventionality. Pope. a. That is (so 
and so) in respect of form 1563. 8* That is 

according to form or rule ML tb. Of q story, 
etc.: Circumstantial -1708. t4- a. Regular, 

methodical -1701. b. Of feature, stature, etc.: 
Regular -1576. c. Normal in intellect, sane 
1590. 5* Done or made with the forms that 

ensure validity ; explicit and definite 2547. 6. 
Ceremonial, 1 state * 1602. 7. That is merely 

matter of form 1648. 8. Of persons, their 

manners and actions : Rigorously observant 
of forms ; precise ; prim in attire ; ceremonious. 
Usually reproachful. 2514. 9. Marked by ex- 

cessive regularity or symmetry ; wanting in 
ease or freedom 1507. 

x. a. For deceit is the f., constituent reason of hy- 
pocrisy South. d. Still in constraint your sufTring 
Sex remains. Or bound in f.. or in real chains Pope. 
a. F. sin tTheol.) : one which is such not merely in 
the outward act, but in the constitutive circumstances, 

e. g. intention. So /. schism, schismatic, etc. fp. 

Protestants, i. c. those who are such merely in out- 
ward form. 3. A f.sylogysme Mork, siege De Foe, 
courtship Fiei ding. 4. C. With wholsoine sirrups. 
drugges, and holy prayers To make of him a formal! 
man againe Com. Err. v. L 105. 5. A f. decision 

Junius, inhibition Froudb. 6. A f. call 1875. 7. A 

f. pi eachment M ilton, act Cruise. 8. F. bows Prior. 
9. The old f. school of gardening 1874. 

B. sb. In pi. Things that are formal 1605. 
Formaldehyde. 1873. Formic aldehyde, 
used in sqjution as a disinfectant. lienee 
Fo-rmalin [-IN *] 1893. 

Formalism (/Jz-im&liz'm). 1840. [f. For- 
mal a. + -ism.] 1 . Strict or excessive adherence 
to prescribed forms ; an instance of this. a. 
The disposition to exalt what is formal or out- 
ward, esp. In matters of religion 2856. 

x. The constitutional f. of three reigns Stubbs. a. 
The family devotions were long, but there was no f. 
Froudk. 

Formalist (fjZMmalist). 1607. [ f - as prec. 
+ -1ST. J fi. A solemn pretender to wisdom. 
Bacon. fa. A time-server in religion -163a. 
3. A stickler for forms, etiquette, routine, or 
ceremonial 1637. 

3 Though the f will say, what no decency in Gods 
worship Milton. Hence Formali*stic a. 
Formality (fcumsc-lUi). 1531, [ad. L. for - 
malitas . Cf. F. forma lit!.] tx. Formal or 
essential nature -1737. tb. Formal aspect or 
category -1668. ta. That which pertains to 
outward form -1649. t3- Method, regularity; 

uniform practice -1655. f4. Literary or artistic 
form -2677. g. Conformity to rule ; custom- 
ary propriety. Often depreciatively. 1597. 6. 

Ceremony, elaborate procedure 26 66. 7. A 

ceremony ; a formal act or observance 167a. 
8, Something required to be done for form's 
sake (often depreciatively) 2647 ; tceremonious 
attention -1726. 9. pi. or collect, sing. Robes 

or insignia of office or dignity. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1 1575. xo. The attribute of bein^ formal ; pre- 
cision ; excessive regularity or stiffness 2^99. 

x. Motion is the f. of wind Goad. 3. Such Judges 
(whose £ was first to Imprison, and after, at their 
leisure, to Examine) Clarendon.. 5. The attyre. . 
being a matter of meere formalitie Hooker. 6. To 
Gresham College, .where a great deal of do and f. in 
choosing of the Council Pefys. 8. Fasts, vigils, for* 
malities, and mas*. work Carlyle. tol Tne frozen £ 

. .of Charles occasioned extreme disgust 1789. 

Formalize (f^jmftbig), v. 1597. P- For- 
mat, <7. + -IZK .1 ti. trans. To give formal be- 
ing to ; to * inform ’ -2678. a. To give definite | 
shape to 1646. 8. To render formal 2855. 4* 

intr. To act with formality 2656. ffi. To cavil 
at, or {intr.) to cavil; also (intr.) to affect scru- 
ples -2797. Hence FoTmaHwrtlon. I 

Formally (f/umili), adv. ME. [f. Formal I 
a. +-LY 8 . \ 2. In formal respects 257a ta. I 

In good form -2548.^ +3. According to the I 

principles of art or science -2597. +4. Regularly 
-1674. 5. Explicitly 1523. C. In prescribed 
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or customary form ; statedly 2564. 7. Cere- 

moniously x6xx. 8. As a matter of form 1870. 

x. Hence what is £ correct may be materially false 
1864. 5. You and your followers do stand f. divided 

against the authorised guides of the church Hooker. 
6. Waller,. has £ refused H. Walpole. 

|| Format (f^-jmeet, || forma). 1840. 

[ad. F. (x8th century) ; ad. O. format (17th 
century), ad. pa. pple. of L. fotmare Form t/. 1 ; 
see -ate sufix*.] The shape and size of a 
book, e.g. folio, quarto, octavo. 

Formate (f/MmA), sb. Also (less veil) 
formlate. 1807. [f. Fokm(ic) +-ate.] Chem. 
A sait of formic acid. 

For m ation {tpimeffon). 2450. [ad. L. 
formationem ; see -ATION. ] x. A putting or 
coming into form ; creation, production. a. 
concr. The thing formed 1646. 8. The man- 

ner in which a thing is formed ; formal struc- 
ture, conformation 2774. 4. Mil. An arrange- 

ment or disposition of troops 1 796. fi. Geul. 
■ Any assemblage of rocks, which have some 
character in common, whether of origin, age, 
or composition ’ (Lyell) 1815. 

x. The F. of the Body in the Womb Cowley. 3. 
Remarks.. as to the f. of clouds 1808. 4. Ihe usual 

Roman f. in battle was in triple line Feoude. 

Formative (fpumitiv), a. {sb.) 2490. [a. 
OF. formatif, -ive\ see Form v. and -I ve.] 2. 
Having the faculty of forming or fashioning, 
a. Of or pertaining to formation or moulding 
1850. 3. Biol, and Path. Producing, or at- 

tended with the production of, new tissue 187 7. 
4. Gram. Serving to form words 1711. 

x. The £ Word of God Gaiiden. 4 To get at the 
root of a word we must remove all the 1. elements 
18/2. 

B. sb. Gram. a. A formative element (see 
A. 4) 1816. b. * A word formed in accordance 
with some rule or usage, as from a root' 
(Webster). 

Hence Fo*rmative-ly adv., -ness. 
fFo-rme, a. [QE. forme OTent. *formon~, 
a superlative (with - m - suffix), f. root of Fore 
adv. J x. First ; also, former -1450. a. Fore- 
most -1523. 

a uasi-CfwA., in f.-fhder, (a) (our) first father, 
am j (6) = Forefather i -moder, (our) first 
mother, Eve j -mete, breakfast: -ward, vanguard. 
Forme {Printing)x sec Form sb. II. 3. 
Formd, -de (fpjms), a. Also Formy. 
16x0. [a. F. f f. former .J Her. =* Patt£e. 

Formed (f£imd), ppl. a. ME. [f. Form v. 
+ -ED 1 .] x. In senses of Form v. a. esp. ta. 
Drawn up according to rule ; formal, set -2725. 
b. Decided, definite, settled 1605. c. Perfected 
by training or discipline ; matured 1833. 3* 

Her. Form£, -£e. 159a. 

a. b. Without any f. intention of mendacity Jas 
Mill 

tFonnedon (fp’im&dpn). Obs. exc. Hist. 
2485. [AF. P f. Law L. phr. forma doni form 
ol gift J Law , A writ of right formerly used 
for claiming entailed property. 
tFo-rmel, formal, sb. ME. [a. F. formd 
adj. (see Formal), an epithet applied to hawks, 
perh. in the sense * regular , 'proper', the 
female being the better for sport.] The female 
of the eagle or the hawk. Also attrib . -2688. 

Formene (fpunn’n). 1884. [f. Form(iC) + 
-ene.] Methane or marsh-gas. 

Former (l^imai), sbA ME. [f. Form v. + 
-er. 1 J x. One who forms ; a maker, creator, 
fashioner. a. A tool or instrument used in 
forming articles; e.g. a templet, pattern, or 
gauge by which pottery, etc. is shaped ; a cut- 
ter by which patterns, eta are cut ; eta 2644. 
fFonner, sb. 2 1530. [ad. OF. formotr 
chisel, f. former ; see also Firmer.] A kind of 
chisel or gouge ; said to be used before the 
paring chisel in all works -1751. 

Former a. OE. [A comparative 

formed after formest. Foremost.] 1. Earlier 
in time. Now chiefly t Pertaining to the past, 
or to a period anterior to that in question. +b. 
Occas. ** Forme, first, primeval -xfixp. «• 
Formerly possessed, occupied, etc. ME. a. 
The former (often absol.): a. The first in order 
of two. tAlso the (immediately) preceding. 
2588. b. The first mentioned of two; opp. to 
latter 2597. 1 * 3 . Front, fore -2678. 

x. He ahall come vnto v». .at the latter and f. rain* 
Hos. vi 3. More like her f. self 185*. to. A Blysful 


> (man). a( pan), au (laud), p (cut). j (Fr. chrf). 8 (ewr). si (I,»ye). t (Fr. can de vie), i (tit). i(Piycb<). 9 (what). 
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Ml. Ledden the peoples hi the f. age Chaucxe. d 
U S Used to designate a former holder of an office ,*= 
English ex- 1005 

Formerei (ffimirit). 187a. [a F , app. f. 
form t Form sb J Arch. Rib moulding placed 
at the junction of a vault with the vertical wall. 
Formerly (ip jmwli), adv 1590. [f. For- 
mer a, + -LY* J fi. Before another or some 
thing else; first -1645 •• At some past time 

1599 +8. Just now -1766 

3 Merck y t iv. i 36s So fFo rmerness. 
Formful (f|?Mmful), a . 1737 [f. Form sb 
+ -FUL.J Full of form or forms, shapely, 
Imaginative 

Formic (f^Mmik), a. 1791. [for *fbrmicic , 
f L formica ant + -1C j 1. Chem. fn F. acid 
a colourless irritant volatile acid contained in a 
fluid emitted by ants. a. Of or pertaining to 
ants, rare 1816 

Phr F. ethers, ethers obtained by substituting alco- 
holic radicals for the basic hydrogen of f. acid. 

|| Formica (fpjmai k&). ME. [L. ; « ‘ant*.] 
z. Entom lhe typical genus of the family 
Formicidx, the ant 1865. a. A kind of ulcer, 
Abscess, or excrescence, occurring esfi in a 
hawk s bill or a dog s ears ME. 

Formicarioid (lpjmike* n,oid), a 1874 
ff L . fformtcartus (see next) + -01D ] Of or 
belonging to the Formicarwtdex or ant thrushes 
Also sb ., one of this family. 

Formicary (fp imikin). 1816 [ad. med 
L. formtcarium (also used), neut sing of 
*formicartus pertaining to ants, f. la. formica,] 
An ant's nest, ant-hill. 

Formicate (f*? jmikrit), v. 1684. [f. ppl. 

stem of L. formicare .] tntr To crawl like 
ants , transf to swarm with moving beings. 
Formication (fpimik^* Jjn) 1707. [ad L. 
form tea twnemA Path . A sensation as of ants 
ci ceping over the skin. 

Formicld (Ip jmisid) Also -cide. 1878. 
[ad mod L. I ormicidx , see -id I 

A. sb. A member of the family Formicidx or 
ants. 

B. adj Of or belonging to this family 
Formidable (f^imid&b’l), a 1508 [a. F., 

ad L. formidabilem , f. formtdare to dread ; see 
-ABLE.] That gives cause for fear or alarm ; 
fit to Inspire apprehension Now usually 
Likely to be difficult to deal with , giving cause 
for apprehension of defeat or failure. Often 
used playfully. 

Barbarossa, that f pirat 1678. Swords of £ dimen- 
sions 1834. Hence Fo rmldabi'lity, Fo*rmid- 
ablenesa, the quality of being f. Fo'rmidably 
adv 

fForml'dolotlS, a 1656 [ad. L. formidolo- 
sus, f formido dread ] Fearful, terrible, also, 
timorous -1773 

Forming vbl sb ME [f Form 

v. 1 + -ing‘.J The action of Form v , l ; the fact 
or process of being formed 
The f of mens wiis to the observation of the Law 
Hobbks 

Formless (f*J\iml6s), a 1591. [f. Form sb 
-i - -less ] Devoid of, or wanting in, form 
shapeless; having no determinate or regular 
form. 

The rising world of waters won from the void and 
f. infinite Milt FoTmleea-ly euiv n -ness. 
Formo- (ip luw). 1834. Chem. Comb. f. 
Formic. 

Formula (f/'imidU). PI. -as. 1638 
[a. L., dim. of forma . Cf. F formule.] 1. A 
set form of words in which something is de- 
fined, stated, or declared, or which is prescribed 
by custom or authority for use on ceremonial 
occasions. In recent use, after Carlyle, often 
applied disparagingly. a. A prescription or 
detailed statement of ingredients, a recipe 
1706. 8* Moth. A rule or principle expressed 

In algebraic symbols 1796. 4. Chem An ex- 

pression of the constituents of a compound by 
means of symbols and figures 1846. g. In 
general scientific use, a group of symbols and 
igures condensing a set of facts 1855 
s The excellent scholastic f Tmnseat, meaning 
either ' Not proven \ or * Nothing to the purooae 
1890. Man lives not except with formulas | with cus- 
toms, ways of doing and living Cablyle. g Dental 
/ 1 see Dental. _ . 

Formoiar (ffxmMlli). 1563. [f. p«c. Ai 
sb., a* F. formulatrt ; see -ar 1 , *.] 
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A. adj. i. Formal, correct In form 1773. a 
Pertaining to formulae ; formulary 1880. 

B. sb, A prescribed or set form, formulary , 
hence, a pattern, type. ? Obs. 1563 

Hence Fo rmulari"stie a. pertaining to or 
exhibiting formulanzation. Fo'rmularize v to 
express in a formula; to formulate Formu- 
larixa'tion, the acuon of formulanzing. 

Formulary (fpimMin). 1541. [ad. F. 
formulaire sb. collection of formulae , see 
Formula and -ary ] 

A. sb. A collection or system of formulas ; a 
statement drawn up in formulas , a document 
containing the set form or forms according to 
which something is to be done. b. ? A for- 
mula 1782. 

A committee of council to settle the f. of the coro- 
nation Nobth 

B. adj. Of the nature of a formula, of or 
relating to formulas 1728. Of a person . Adher- 
ing to formulas. Carlyle. 

Formulate v. i860, [f. For- 

mula + -ate 9 .] To reduce to, or express in 
(or as in), a formula ; to set forth m a definite 
and systematic statement 

Hence Formula'tion. 

fFo^rmule, sb 1677. [a. F.,ad formula] 
— fORMULA. -1773. 

Formulism (f/imidlliz’m) 1840. [f. For- 
mula + -ism.] Adherence to or dependence 
on formulas ; also, a system of formulas. So 
FoTmuliet, one fond of formulas. Formu- 
li'stic a. displaying fondness for formulas. 

Formalize (f/uraugloiz),*. 1851. [f. For- 
mula + -ize ] lo reduce to or express in a 
formula. Hence Fornralixa'tloii. 

Formyl (T^jmil). 1879 [f. Form- + -yl.] 
Chem. The hypothetical radical (CHO) of formic 
acid. 

Fornlcal ((£ jmlc&l), CL [f L. fomicem 
arch + -al] Pertaining to the fornix. 

Fornicate (ffumkut), v. 155a [f. L form - 
cat-, forntcan, f forme-, fornix brothel, ong 
arch, vaulted chamber.] intr lo commit 
fornication. 

Fornicate (fp\miket), a. 1828. [ad. L. 
fomicatus , f. fornix , see -ate 8 .] — nexL 

Fornicated (ip />//. cl [f. L. 

fomicatus (see prec.) + -EDij Arched, bend 
ing over; esp. in Dot. of a leaf, etc. 

Fornication* (fpjmkFf Jan). ME. [a. OF, 
£ late L. fomxcationem\ see Fornicate v 
and -ATION.] Voluntary sexual intercourse 
between a man (strictly, an unmarried man) 
and an unmarried woman. In Scripture ex- 
tended to adultery. b. fig. The forsaking 
of God for idols, idolatry ME. 

Fornications (f/uiik/i /an). 1703. [ad. L 
fomieattoncm, f. fomicatus vaulted; see 
-ATION.] Arch. An arching or vaulung. 

Fornicator (fp xmkfitax). ME [a. L ; see 
Fornicate ] One who commits fornication 
So Fo'raicatress, a woman given to or guilty 
of fornication. 

Fornix (f^imks) 1681. [a. L.] Something 
resembling an arch. a. Anat An arched forma- 
tion of the brain, b. Dot. A small elongation 
of the corolla 1823. c. Conchol. The excavated 
part of a shell, situated under the umbo 1848. 

Forpa*sa, v. ME. [ad. OY.for-,fourpas - 
sir, £ fors , FOR- pref} + passer to Pass; in 
Spenser the prefix is app. taken as Fore- ] 
x. trans. To go beyond -1579 intr * To 

pass beyond. In Spenser : To go past -*591. 

As h« for passed by the plains With weary pace 
Spknsxs. 

Forpine, v. Obs. exc. arch. ME. [f. For- 
pref 1 + Pine t/.] tram To cause to pine 

Pale as a for-pyned eoost Chaucer 

Forrader (ip rodw), adv 1898. Colloq 
pronunc. of forwarder 'more or further for- 
ward ', as m nof 

Forra(y, obs. f. Foray. 

Forsake (f*isB k), v. Pa. t. forsook (f*r- 
su k). Pa. pple. forsaken (f<frs£ k'n). [OE 
forsacan, £ For- pref. 1 + sacan to contend, dis- 
pute, deny.] ti. irons. To deny -1537. ta. 
To decline or refuse -1605. 8- To give up, 

surrender OE,; to break off from, renounce 
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ME. 4. To abandon, leave entirely, withdraw 
from ; to desert ME. 

a He .foraooke a right worshipful rooms when it 
was offered to bun Camden. 3. J^Nsakmg country, 
kindred, friends Cowpe*. To f idolatry 1894. 4 

Ihou hast forsook Thy Juba s cause Addison Leaks 
f that climate in winter Goldsm abtoL He'll learn 
to flatter and f. Psakd 

Hence Forest ken, tfursake/// a. deserted, left 
solitary or desolate 1 fmorally abandoned. Forw« 
ken-ly adv ^-nese. Foruaker (now rare) 

tForsay , Foraeek, etc. see F or- pre/^ 
fFomlia’pe, v. [OJh, fotsepppan ; see For- 
pref 1 and Shape v.\ trans 1 o metamorphose; 
to misshape, disfigure -1532. 
fForsla-ck, foreslack, v. ME. [f. For- 
fref* + Slack v J 1. intr lo be or grow 
slack, rare -1579. a. trans. lo neglect, to 
lose or spoil by blackness -x66o 
tFoT8lo*th, v. ME [f For - pref * + Si oth 
v .] trans. To lose, neglect, spoil, vp ^uste 
through sloth -1557 

Foxilow, forenlow, v. [OE firsldwtan , 
f For pref 1 + sldwtan to be slow J x. trans 
To be slow about , to lose or spoil by sloth , to 
put off. Obs exc arch a. mtr. To make 
slow, hinder, obstruct Obs exc. arch. 1563 
t8- mtr. I o be slow or dilatory -1593 
3. Foreslow no longer, make we hence amaine Shake. • 

Forsooth (fpjga p), adv [OE. fors69 , see 
For prep and Sooth sb ] x. In truth, truly 
Now only parenthetically with an ironical or 
densive statement a. quasw* 1712. 

1. For sute, madam, I lost all that 1 payd for him 
2481 She has no Secrets, f Stxrlx. s Her inno- 
cent forsooth s Stkki e. Hence Forsoo’th v to say 
f. to, treat ceremoniously Pares Foraoo th sb one 
who says * forsooth freq , an affected speaker B Jons 

Forspeak (f^isprk), v. Also for©-. ME. 
f. FOR- pref 1 + Speak ] x. To bewitch Now 
5 c. t2. To forbid, renounce -1579 t3- To 

speak against -x6xx 
3. Ant. 4r Cl. ML vu 3. 

Forspend, forespend (f^jspe-nd), v [OE. 
forspend an', see For pref 1 and Spend r.] 
trans. To spend completely, to wear out! 
rare exc in pa. pple and ppl. adj 1571. 

Fors tall: see Forestall. 
tForstrau-ght, pa pple ME [f. For- 
prcf.i + St rough t in Distraught J Distracted 
Chaucer 

+Forswa*t, ppl a ME. [pa pple of *for- 
sweat, f. For- pref. 1 + bWEAT v. J Covered with 
sweat -1580. 

Forswear (f£iswe» j), v. Pa t forswore 
(-bw 5 ®*i) Pa. pple forsworn (-sw p m). f OE. 
forswfrtan ; see For- pref 1 and Swear v] x. 
trans. — Abjure, a. To deny or repudiate on 
oath or with strong asseveration ME. 8* tntr 
To swear falsely, commit perjury*- OE. Also 
rtf., Abo pass, to be guilty of peijury. 4. 
trans. 1 o swear (something) falsely ; to break 
(an oath) ; to forsake (sworn allegiance) 1580 
1 I shall £ your company Shexidan a. If thou 
durst, [thou] would st £ thy own band and seal 
Arbuthnot. 3. Thou shalt not forswere Wycli* 
Matt v. 33 He sware by his fathers souls, wherby 
he was neuer forsworne Ld Berners. Hence For* 
•wea rer, a penurer Forswo'rn, fforswore 
ppl a. perjured t falsely sworn. Forswo*rnnesa, 
perjury. 

Forsythia (fyuwi >ii). 1814. [mod.L , f. 
the name of William Forsyth (1737-1804), Eng- 
lish botanist : see -IA *.] Any plant of the genus 
of spnng-flowering shrubs so named, having 
bright-yellow bell-shaped flower*. 

Fort (tout), sb. X557. [F. fort adj used 
absol ] 1. Mil A fortified place; a position 

fortified for defensive or protective purposes, 
usually surrounded with a ditch, rampart, 
and parapet, and garrisoned with troops; a 
fortress, b In British N. Amer. and U.S. 1 A 
trading station (orig fortified) 1776 a* Now 
« Forte, q v 

1. fig. If there were sought In knowledge a t or 
commanding ground for strife Bacon* 

Fort (fl>it), v . ? Obs. 1559 [f. Fort tb.] 
trans. To defend or protect with a fort; to 
fortify ; to enclose in a fort ; also with im. 

It deseroea..A forted residence, 'gainst the tooth of 
time Mens, for M. v. u xs. 

Fortalice +A 1 «> fortilage, 

fortUM*. Me. ME. [ad. med. L. fortahtia . f 


8 tGer. Kdln). (Fr. pen), ii (Ger. Mxller). «(Fad*me). «(«•) (there), i (fi) (M*n). f(Fr. fo«re). 6 (fir, Urn, earth). 



FORTE 

fortis strong.] In early use «- Fortress ; now 
chiefly used for: A small fort Also transf. 
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(bird their, force, that fortilage to win 


JSSS: ^ 

Forte (f£it), sb. 1648. [a. F. fort : 
Fort a. The fern, form of the Fr. adj. has 
been ignorantly substituted for the masc, ; cf. 
locale, etc.] z. The strong point, that in which 
one exoels 168a. a. Fencing. The strongest 
part of a sword-blade. Also Kg. 1648. 

1. Those things are not our (. at Covent Garden 
Golosh. a nr. Acquainted., with his * forte * and 
his 1 foible Da Quincby. 

U Forte 1704. [It. » 1 strong, loud* ] 

Mus. 

A. adj. ( adv .) A direction ; Strong, loud. 
Also forte forte very loud. (Abbrcr. 

B. sb. • Forte ’ tone ; a * forte * passage 1759. 
Forte-piano (f^it*pia*iw). 1769. [It see 

Forte and Piano.] 

A. adj * (adv.) Mus. A direction : Loud, then 
suddenly soft (Abbrev. fp.) 

B. sb. The original name of the Pianoforte. 
Forth (ft 5 *i)>). [OK. ford : — OTcuit. *furfo- 

: — pre-Teut. *prto-, f. root of Fore adv. + 
suffix “to-.] 

A. adv. x. Forwards; opp. to backwards. 
tAlso with ellipsis of go. +9. Onwards from 
a specified point -1535. +tow In ME. forth 
mia, with — * along with ’ 8* Onwards in 

time. Now only in from thu time (day, etc. ) 
/ (somewhat arch.) OE. tb. Joined to a vb., 
with sense * to go on doing* what the vb. de- 
notes. Cf. on. 1808. f4. At or to an advanced 
point -1485. 5. Forward, into view. Only 

with bring, come, show, and the like. Now 
often repL by out. OE. 6. Away or ont from 
a place of origin, residence, or sojourn. Also 
with ellipsis of go (now arch.). Now often repL 
by out. OE +7. Abroad -1607. 

z. Then f., den re Coun troy men Hen. V, n. 8. 189. 
a. Right/, (see Right a.). 3. Stretch f. your Hand 

1693. ft, In form of Battel drawn, they issue f. 
Dkydsn. Maternity most f. to the streets Cau.ylk. 
*. Say he dines £ Shaks. 

Phrases. F. of. — out qf in various tenses. Now 
only poet. or rhei. And so f. f(a) And then in 
regular sequence. +(£) And similarly, (c) Now only 

J like and so on) : And the like, etcetera. fAs or SO 
’. : as or so far (or, that). 

B. prep. *j*z« Forward to, up ta Chiefly 
with even. Also in F. that : until -1449. a. 
Forward, out or away from ; out of, from out 
of. Now rare . 1566. 

a. See 'em f. the gates Otway. Foot Troy., From 
C her ashes shall advance her head 159a. 

tC. sb. In To have one's f : to have outlet ; 
u to have free course, to have one's fling 
-1611. 

D. Forth* In composition. In mod. Eng. 
forth- is often used as a prefix In the formation 
of nouns of agent and action, and ppL adjs. 
corresponding to the verbal phrases in which 
the adv. follows the vb. Compound vbs. formed 
with forth- are rare. See Main Words. 
Forth(e, obs. f. Ford. 

For that, conj. ME. [See For prep. VTI. 
9.] x. For the reason that, because, arch. 
^Distinguish the mod. use of for that in re- 
ported speech (where both words are oonjs.). 
Ta. For the purpose that; in order that -157a, 
s. For that I love your daughter..! must advance 
the colours of my love Merry IV. m. iv. 8a i]He 
had told them to go to supper.. for that nothing more 
would I* done that day Macaulay. 

tF orthby, odb. ME. » Forby adv. 1. -1489. 
Forthcoxne ff 5 »j>kn*m), v. OE. [£ Forth 
adv. + COME vA intr. To come forth. Now 
only as a back-formation fiom the ppl. a. 
Fortbcomiog a. 1591. 

[U Forth adv. 4- Coming ppl. a ] x. About 
or likely to come forth ; also simply, coming or 
approaching (in time) ; esp. ready to appear or 
be produced when required. a. Ready to 
make or meet advances 183$. 

s. Possible but never & claimants 1893. 
tForthgo*, v. [OE. forbgdn ; see Forth 
adv. and Go.J z. intr. To go forth. Occas. 
w. cogn. obj. Of day, night, etc.: To 
away, pan. -1600. a. To oome forth aa 
a source -ME. 


ForthgoingJ *hg ) ^ 1 


vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Forth adv. + Going vbl. ji. j A going forth. 
Fortbgoing (f 5 ai>gd*'i 9), ppl. a. rare . 
1851, [f. as pree. + Going ppl. a.] That goes 
forth ; esp. disposed to make advances ; enthu- 
siastic. 

fForthi'nk, v. [Two words : a. OE. for- 
Ofncan (t For- prefd + dfncan to Think); b. 
f. For- pref. 1 + OE. jyncan to seem.] 

L f. OE. jyncan. 1. tram. To displease 
-X534. a. impers . and qeesb-dmpers. (It) for- 
thinks (me, him , etc.) : I, etc., feel regret, re- 
pent. Const. of, for, or that. -1588. 

s. A thing that myght the forthenke Chauc as. a 
It forthinkes me sore that 1 haue sinned *j88, 

IL f. OE. Ofncan. 1. a. irons. To despise 
or neglect. OE. only. b. intr. To be reluctant 
-M E. a. trans. To think upon with pain ; to 

regret -1704. a* To change one's mind; 
to repent, be sorry. Also intr. tor reft. -1599. 
Fortbputting (fo*jj>pu ~tiij), vbl. sb. 1640. 
[f. Forth adv. + Putting vbl. sb.] 1. The 
action of putting forth. a. U.S. Obtrusive 
behaviour 1861. 

Fortbputting (fowjipu'tii)), ppl. a. 1570. 
[f. Forth adv. + Putting, pr. pple. of Put 
v.] That puts forth; esp. that puts oneself 
forward; forward, obtrusive. (Now chiefly f/.S.) 
Forthright (fd»ij>,rai*t, fO»u)>,rait), rarely 
wights. OE. [f. Forth adv. 4 Right a. and 
adv. J 

A. adv. x. Directly forward. a. Straightway 
ME. 

l F. upon his steed [he] Leapt Swimbusmk. 

B. adj. x. Proceeding in a straight course, 
straight forward OE a. fig. Going straight to 
the point; also, unhesitating 1855. 

1 . The home-thrust of a £ word Lowxll 

C. sb A straight course or path (lit. and jig.) 
Chiefly after Shakespeare. 

Here's a maze trod mdeede Through fourth rights 
and meanders Temp. in. tii. 3. 

Hence FoTthrightneaa, straightforwardness. 
FoTtbward, -wards. Obs. cxc. arch. [OE 
fordweard, f. Forth adv. +-ward.] 

A. adv. 1. Of place: Onward(s, forward ME. 
a. Of time: ta. Continually, prospectively. 
OE. only. b. For the future onwards OE 

B. adj. * Forward a. 1470. 

Forthwith (ffcwiJ>wi*b,-wiC), adv. 1450. 

[For forth with (prep.) « earlier forth mid, 
along with, see Forth adv. ab.] Immediately, 
at once, without delay or interval. 

When a defendant Is ordered to plead f., he must 
plead within twenty-four hours Wharton. So 
fFoTth Withal adv. (in same sense). 
fFor-thv*, conj. [OE. ford l, forty, f. For 
prep. +6y, instr. of The.] For this reason, 
therefore -1647 Hence F. that, earlier f. the, 
because. 

Fortieth (f£-itiej>), a. (sb.) [ OE. feowertigoba , 
f. Forty on the analogy of Tenth.] The 
ordinal numeral belonging to the cardinal forty. 

Phr. The f. man 1 one man in forty. F. part \ one 
of forty equal parts of anything. Also ahsol. and 
quad-*A 

Fortifiable (fpntifoi&b’l), a. 1609. [f. For- 
tify v. +-able; cf. F. fortifiable.] That may 
be fortified. 

Fortification (fjfutifik/t-jan). 1489. [a. F., 
ad. L. fortificationem.] x. The action of for- 
tifying in senses of the vb. 1530. a. Mil. A 
defensive work; a wall, earthwork, tower, etc. 
Chiefly collect, pi. 1489. b. transf and Jig. A 
means of defence 158a 
a To make Bulwerkee, Bray as. .and all other forth 
ficatiom xsxa. Comb. £-agate, a variety of agate 
showing, when polished, markings well described by 
the name. 

Fortifier (fputifoiiw). 1559. [fi next + 
-er 1 .] One who or that which fortifies ; one who 
constructs fortifications; a supporter, upholder. 
Fortify rt/-itifol), v. ME [ad. F .fortifier, 
ad. L. forttficare, f. fortis strong; see -PY.J 
L x. trans. To strengthen structurally X440; 
to impart strength or vigour to ME Ta« To 
render more powerful or effective -1795. g. 
To strengthen mentally or morally 1477; to 
confirm, add support to ME ^4. intr. To 
grow strong -1660. 

*. To £ a Patrick with Pitch 1697, a ship with 
additional timbers x8aa To f. the stomach 1849. a. 
He fortified Bordeaux with Englishmen and vtetayfo 


FORTUNE 

Hall. a Timidity was fortified by pride Giaeoa 
A charge . .fortified by particulars Hr. Martinbau. 

H. To strengthen against attack. I. irons. 
To provide with defensive works ME. Also 
transf. a. To put in a position of defence 1548. 
8. intr . To establish a position of defence. 
Also transf. and Jig. 1570. 

x. The houses haue yee broken downe to fortifie the 
wall Isa. xxll xo. 3. For such a time do I now for- 
tifie Against confounding Ages cruel) knife Shaks. 

Fortilage, fortitess, obs. if. Fortalice. 
tFo*rthl. 1706. [a. F.,dim. offort.] A small 
fort; a field-fort -1744. 

|| Forti*ssimo l adv 1794. [It., superl. of 

forte\ see Fokte. I Mus. Very loud. (Abbrev. 
ff. % for., or fortiss .) Also quasi-a<f/'. and as sb. 
tFortitloa, a spurious word : see SORTI- 

1I0N.1 

Fortitude (ff'Jtiti*d). 1500. [a. F., ad. L. 
fortitude ; see Fort «.J fi. Physical or struc- 
tural strength -1703. a. Moral strength or 
courage. Now only in passive sense: Firmness 
in the endurance of pain or adversity (One of 
the cardinal virtues.) 1500. 

1. The 1 * of the place is best knowne to you Oth. t. 
iii. 2ja. s She could hear the disappointments of 
other people with tolerable £ Dickens. So Forti- 
tu'dirious a . endowed with or characterized by f. 

Fortlet (f^\itlM). ME [f. Fort sb. + -let.] 
A small fort. 

Fortnight (fputnait). [Contr. C OK feower- 
tyne niht fourteen nights. Cf. Sennight, and 
see T ac itus Germania xi for the ancient Ger- 
manic method of reckoning by nights. ] A period 
of fourteen nights; two weeks. 

Phr. This day , Monday , f Monday was (a), etc. f.z 
a fortnight from (thia day, etc.). 

Fortnightly (fjpjtnaitli). 1800. [f. prcc. 

+ -LY.] 

A. adj. Happening or appearing once in a 
fortnight. 

B. adv . Once in a fortnight. 
tFortren-d, v. [OE. fortredan ; see For- 
prefJ and TREAD v.l trans. To tread down; 
to destroy by trampling -1450. 

I n belle schulle hay be ad (ortrode of deueles Ch aucxr. 

Fortreaa (#\ur*s), sb. ME [a. OF. for- 
teresse strength, a strong place, f. fort strong ; 
a var. of Fortalice .1 A military stronghold, 
fortified place; now cnlefly, one capable of re- 
ceiving a large force ; often applied to a strongly 
fortified town. Also transf. and fig. 

Fortress (f^utres), v. 1549. [f. prcc. sb.] 
To furnish with a fortress or fortifications; to 
protect with or as with a fortress. Chiefly 
transf and fig. 

Fortuitous (fpjti£‘itas) y a. 1653. [f. L. 

fortuitus, f. forte by chance, f. fors + -ous. ) 
That happens or is produced by fortune or 
chance; accidental, casual. 

A f. rencontre Scott. Phr. F. concourse of atoms : 
see Concoumk. F. event (Law) t *a term in the civil 
law applied tu denote dial which happens by • cause 
which cannot be resisted . .Or it is that which neither of 
the parties has occasioned or could prevent ' Bouviaa. 
Hence Fortn'ltous-ly adv n -ness. 

Fortuity (ffutitf-Iu). 1747. [irrcg. U L. 
fortuitus \ see prcc. and -ITT.] Fortuitous 
character; accident, chance; an accidental oc- 
currence. 

Fortunate (f^xtufa/t), a. (sb.) ME [ad. L. 
fortunatus ; see Fortune v.] x. Favoured by 
fortune ; possessed of or receiving good fortune; 
lucky, prosperous. Const, to and inf. a. 
Bringing or presaging good fortune; auspicious, 
favourable, lucky ME 8- absoL or sb. A for- 
tunate person or thing, eep.in Astral* a fortunate 
planet, sign, etc. 1614. 

t. Burleigh (f...to servs ths best of Queens) iso* 
Fortunate Islands ( « L. Fortunmta Insula), fabulous 
isles of the Western Ocean, the abode of tne 1 
dead. Alto fig. s. A £ omen tyar, day 1841, e 
stance 1849. j. The £ art satisfied with die 1 
•ion of this world Gibson. 

t?0*Ttunate, v. ME. [f.L..Jbrtunat- t for- 
Smart; see Fortune v. and -ate 1 .] tram. 
To make fortunate, prosper. Aboaksol -zyoe. 
Fortune (ffjtiOn), tb, ME [a. F., ad. L. 
fortune, related to fortis, fort chance, and ferre 
to Bear.] x. Chance, hap, or luck, regarded 
os a cause of events andf changes in mens 
affairs. Often (after L.) personified as a goddess, 
having for emblem a wheel, betokening ricissi- 


1 FoTtuaatedy 


I (mud), a (pan), an (bud), v (art). , (Fi. chrfj. s (yn). M (/, tyt). , (Fr. ata ii vie). I (ut). i (Piyoh/). 9 (what). 



Fortuned (ip JtiiSnd), ppl. a. Now 
ME. [f. Fortune sb. ana v. + -ed.] li 


FORTUNE 

hide ta. A chance, hap, accident, an adven- 
ture -1706; a mishap, disaster -1637. 8* 

The chance or luck (good or bad) which falls 
or is to fall to any one. Also in pL ME. b. 
Attributed to things, purposes, undertakings 
1665. 4. absol, (=* good fortune) ME. g. 

One's condition or standing in life; often absol. 
a prosperous condition. Also pi, 1600. 0. 

Amount of wealth; concr. wealth, substance; 
tformerly also pi. Also (with a and pi.) an 
ample stock of wealth. 1596. +7. Short for : 

A woman of fortune; an heiress -1823. 8. 

Astrol. A name for the planets Jupiter and 
Venus 1671, 

1. The chaunces of the worlde also, That we f. 
clrpcn so Oowra. You have f. on your side Junius. 
Phr. Thof. of war. Soldier 0/ f. 1 one who (ought 
for pay in any country or state that would era- 
ploy huu ; also, one who has risen from the ranks by 
merit. 3. Cluaflio the mould of a Mans f. is jn him- 
self Bacon. Phr. To try one's f. To tell a person 
his/. To tell fortunes . 4. Your F.,and Mem both, 
haue been Eminent Bacon. 5. My pride fell with my 
fortunes A.Y.L. l ii. 263. Phr. To make one's f. 
6. He paid much too dear for his Wife's F,by taking 
her Person into the bargain Clarendon. Phr. To 
make a, one's f. Men of rank und £ Berkeley. 

Comb.: f.-book, ‘a book consulted to know f. or 
future events * (J.)j -hunter, one who seeks to win a 
f., esp. by marriage; -tell ir>., to tell fortunes ; -teller, 
one who tells fortunes; -telling vbL sb., the practice 
of telling fortunes. 

Fortune (f^itiiln), v. ME. [a. OF . for- 
tuner, ad. L. fortunare 10 make fortunate, f. 
fortunes', ses prec.] +1. Iran r. To assign a 
(certain) fortune to -1606. a. To endow with 
a fortune; to dower, rare. 1748. t3- intr. Of 

events, etc.: To happen, chance, occur -1739. 
b. impers. 1462. +4. With person or thing as 

subject : To happen or chance to be or to do 
(something) -1798. 

3. b. It so fortuned, that he was taken by pirates 
at sea Bacon. Hence t For tune adv . haply, per- 
chance. 

rare . 

1 laving 

fortune" (of a specified kind); also, possessed of 
a fortune. 

The full-Fortun'd Caesar Ant. 4 CL nr. xv. 24. 

Fo-rtuneless, a. 1596. [See - less.] With- 
out (good) fortune, luckless. Also, destitute of 
a fortune. 

fFo-rtunize, v. rare. 1596. [f. Fortune 
sb. +-I2E.J tram . To regulate the fortunes of; 
to make fortunate -1652. 

^Fortuitous, a. ME. [a. OF. forluneus ; 
see -ous.J 1. Fortuitous. Chaucer, a. Suc- 
cessful 1470. 

Forty (JpMti). [OE. feowertig ; see Four 
and -TY.l 

A. ads. The cardinal number equal to four 
tens. Symbols 40, xl, or XL. Also used in- 
definitely to express a large number. 

On fairte ground I could bat foriie of them Shaks 

B. 16 1. The age of 40 years 1732. a. A 

yacht of forty tons burden 1894. 

Phrases. The forties : the years between forty and 
fifty of a century or of one's life. T fie forty : a de- 
signation applied to certain bodies from the number 
of their members | e.g. to several courts of justice in 
the Venetian republic t to the French Academy, and 
(occas.) to the Royal Academy of Arts in London. 
The roaring forties : the part of the South Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Indian Oceans between 40* and 50* south 
latitude, characterized by exceptionally boisterous 
westerly winds. 

Comb. : f.-apot, the Tasmanian name for a bird, 
Pardalotus quadragintus (Gould) ; -toniier « B- s. 

Forty-five. 7 At Forty-five : the year 1745, 
and the Jacobite rebellion of that year. 

Forum 1460. 1. The public 

place or market-place of a city. In ancient 
Rome the place of assembly for judicial and 
other public business. Also fig. a. A court, 
tribunal X846. Also trans f, and Jig. 1690. 

x. RiencL.The forum's champion, and the people’s 
chief Byron, a. Phr. Law of ike f 1 the legal rules 
of a particular court or jurisdiction t Limitation and 
prescription are applied only according to the law of 
the f. Parsons, fig. In the f. of conscience (« L. tn 
fero ceuscientim) 1874. 

Forwalce«l: see For- prefix 6 b. 

For wander, v. Now arch, or St. ME. 
[f. For- prtfX + Wander.] To weary oneself 
with wandering; to wander far and wide. 
Forward (f/iwwd). [OE. for(ejweardtA\. 
and adv. ; see Fore adv. and -ward.] 
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A. adj. 1 1 • In OE. The front, first, or ear- 

liest part of (anything), 9. Near, at, or be- 
longing to the fore-part x6ox ; that lies in front 
1643. 8- Onward; also * outward ’ as opp. to 

4 return ’ 1603. 4. Comm, Prospective, relating 
to future produce 1883. 5 * That is in an 

advanced state or condition ; early. Chiefly 
predicative. 1526. 0 . Ready, prompt, eager; 

esp. with const, to 1523. b. transf and fig. of 
things. 7 Obs. 1605. 7. Precocious 1591. 8. 

In bad sense : Presumptuous ; bold, immodest 
1561. 9. Of persons: Advanced, extreme; in 

mod. use, aggressive 1608. 

a. Let ’s take the instant by the f. top Shake. The 
f. horizon Kimulakk. The t sight of a gun 1876. 3. 
The f. path Cary. F.play (in Cricket ); the method 
of playing f. : see the adv. 3 (quoL). 5. As the 
most f. Bud Is eaten by the Canker ere it blow Shake. 
6 . How fondly; do 'st thou epurre a f. Horse Shaks. 
F. to give C Mathbr. A wood very f. to grow Da 
For, 7. It will be a £ cock that croweth in the shell 
Lvly. 8. A £ prating coxcomb T. Brown. 9. Out. 
rage and dynamite, and what are generally known as 
£ measures 1887. 

B. adv. x. Towards the future. Now only 

in phrases from this day ( time , etc.) f. OE. b. 
Comm . For future delivery or payment x8ba. 
fa. Onward or farther in a series -1663. 8. 

Towards the front 1513. 4- Towards what is 

in front ; (moving) onwards, on. Also with 
ellipsis of some port of the vb. go, ME. b. 
Ahead 1838. 5. To the front or to a prominent 

position, into view x6n. 6. At a point or posi- 
tion which is beyond or farther than another 
1523. Of time: In advance 1571. 7. Naut. At 

or towards the fore- part of a vessel 1630. 8 .fig. 

Onward, so as to progress or advance 15x3. 

s. Phr. To look f. b. Maize still . . dear, but 
cheaper £ (mod.), a. Phr. And so f. — and so forth, 
et cetera. 3. Phr. To play f. (in Cricket ) : to reach £ 
so as to play short* pitched balk 5. Phr. To bring f 
To come f To put f 8. Now f. with your tale 
Temp. m. ii. 01. Phr. To gof.i to be goin^ on. 

C. sb. I The adj. used absol.) *fi. The fore, 
front, or first part -ME. t»- Wrestling. A 
throw which causes the opponent to fall forward 
-x6xa. 8. Football , Hockey , etc. One who plays 
in the front line; oneof the ‘forwards’, as opp. 
to 1 backs ’ (see Back sb.) 1879. 

Hence Fo*rward-ly adv. (and a.), -ness. 

Forward (fp-iwaid), v. 1596. [f. For- 

ward adv.) x. tram. To help forward; to 
advance, hasten, promote, urge ou. Also, tto 
set on foot (rare), a. To accelerate the growth 
of (plants) 1626. 8- To send to an ulterior 

destination. In Comm, often loosely, to dis- 
patch. 1757. 4. Bookbinding. To get (a sewed 

book) ready for the finisher by putting a plain 
cover on 1802. 

t. To f. iu interests Fpreman. a. Of Efficacy to f. 
the Flowers 1707. 3. Forwarded this day to your 
address per S. W.R. three boxes marked [etc.] (mo*t.). 

Hence Forwarder, one who or that which for- 
wards; spec, in sense 4. 

Forwarding, vbl. sb. 1635. [f. prec, + 

-ING 1 .] 1. The action of Forward v. in various 
senses. 9. Bookbinding. The operation of put- 
ting a plain cover on a book previously sawn, 
and preparing it for the ' finisher * 1893. 3. 

attri ., as f. room , etc.; f. agent, merchant, 
one whose business is the receiving and ship- 
ment or transmission of goods. 

Forwards (f^-jwaidz). ME. [f. Forward; 

see -WARDS.] 

A. adv, — Forward adv, (As dist. from 
forward , the form forwards expresses a definite 
direction in contrast with other directions. But 
in some contexts either form may be used.) 

He wa< backwards and f. constantly Dickens. 

tB. adj. em Forward a. rare. -x6a6. 
fForwa*m, forewa*rn, v. [OE. former - 
nan ; see For- prtfX and Warn v.] Irons. To 
prohibit, forbid -x8ao. 

He did not know that the thing had been fore* 
warned Lamb. _ 

+Forwa*ate, v. 1563. [f. For- prtfX + 
Waste v.) m Waste v. -1630. 

Forweary (f0iwl®*ri), v. Obs, or arch . 
Also fore-* ME. [£ Fo*-prtfA + Weary v.) 
tram. To weary, tire out. 

+Forwoe*p, v. ME. [£. FoR-/r^* + Weep 
t/.] intr. To exhaust oneself with weeping. Of 
a vine: To bleed excessively. *1500. 
tFtorwe'lk,*. ME. [f.*W/ry'.l+ W kjc 
trams. To wither -16x6. 


foxsa- 

fodcrcf) 


FOSSILIZE 

fForwBy. [OE. for-hwi % l FOR prep. + 
hud, Why, instr. of hwset, neuL of kwd W ho.] 

A. adv. x. For what reason, why. 9. 
With connective force : For which cause, where- 
fore ME. 

B. con j. 1. Because; — For oonfi x. ME, 
a. - For conj. 3. ME. 

Forworn (tyiw^jn), ppl. a. 1508. [f. 

For- pref. 1 + worn pa. pple,. of WEAR v. J Worn 
out, decayed, grown old. 

A silly man, in simple weodes forworae Sfkmser. 

+Forwra*p, v. ME. [f. For -pre/X + Wrap 
v.l trans. To wrap up. Also fig. -1571. 

Al moot be seyd, and no thyng excused, ne for- 
wrapped Chaucjul 

tForyiedd, v. OE. [f. For- prefy + YTeld 
v . ; mod. Ger. verge Item.] trans. To repay, 
recompense, requite. Also intr. with of Pha 
God \ etc. foryield (it.) -1560. 

IlForzando [frrts&wli), adv. 1828. [It., f. 
fortare to force. J A/us. * Sforzando. 

II Fossa 1H. loss®. 1830. [L. - 

4 ditch ’ ; fern. pa. pple. (with terra understood) 
of fodert to dig.] A mat. A shallow depression, 
pit, or cavity. 

Fossane (fj?*sr>n). 1781. [a. F. ; the native 
name is given as foussa ] A species of weasel 
or genet, found in Madagascar, etc. 

Fosse (fps). ME. [a. F., ad. L. fossa (see 
Fossa). J x. An excavation narrow in propor- 
tion to its length ; a canal, ditch, or trench ; in 
Fort if., etc. , a moat. fa. A pit -1855. 8. 

An at. * Fossa. 1730. 

Hence Fossed a. encircled with or as with a £ 

II Foss6 (fo-sr). 170a [F. \ — -late L. fox 
turn, neut. pa, pple. of / ’assure, freq. of fodex 
A fosse, ditch, or sunk fence. 

Fosset, obs. f. Facet, Faucet, Forcet. 

Fossette (fpse t). 1848. [a. T.fosseite dim- 
ple, dim. of fosse 1 see Fosse.] A little hollow, 
depression, or dimple. a. fool. 1856. b. 
Bath. * A small ulcer of the transparent cornea, 
the centre of which is deep * (Ogilvie). 

Fossick (fp’sik), v. Austral. 1853. [Cf. 
* Fossick , a troublesome person, fossicking ; 
troublesome. Warw . ' (iIa.lL well).] x. intr. 
in A fining. To search for gold by digging out 
crevices with knife or pick, or by working in 
washing-places and abandoned workings. 9. 
gen. To rummage or hunt about 1887. 8* trams . 

To dig out , to hunt up 1870. Hence Fo*aaick* 
er, one who fossicks, esp. a pocket-miner or a 
prospector for gold. 

Fossil (ff*sil). 1569. [a. F.fossile, ad. L. 
fossil is dug up, f. fodere.) 

A. adj. x. Obtained by digging ; found 

buried in the earth 1654. 9. Now applied to 

the remains of animals and plants, belonging 
to past ages, and found embedded in the strata 
of the earth. (Commonly taken as the sb. used 
attrib.) Alsojf^. 1665. b. Used in names of 
certain mineral substances supposed to resemble 
organic products, as f. copal , cork , farima (see 
the sbs.); f. flax, paper, wood, wool, varieties 
of asbestos ; etc. 3. Belonging to the past, 
out of date ; • petrified ’ 1859, 

1. F. coal, and . . bitumen 1816. a. Thefossill Bone* 
of an Alligator found.. near Whitby 1778. fig . Lan- 
guage is £ poetry Emkrsom. 3. F. politicians 1894. 

B. sb. fi. Any rock, mineral, or mineral 

substance dug out of the earth -1814. a* Now 
only : The remains of a plant or animal of a 
former geological period found in the strata of 
the earth 1736. 8. fig. Something 1 petrified \ 

or incapable of growth or progress 1844. 

S When a man endures what ought to l 
e, he is a f. C BxoNTtt. 

Comb, f.-ore. fossil iferous red hematite. 

Hence F oBBili’feroua a bearing or containing fos- 
sils or organic remains. Fo'asiiiam, the scientific 
study of fontls (rare ) ; also, the state of being a fi 
Fo*ssiliat (now rare), an authority on fossils, a pale- 
ontologist. 

Fossilise (ffsibis), 9. 1794. [f. Fossil 
sb. + -ize. ] x. To turn into a fossfl. trans. and 
intr. 9. fig. To cause to become antiquated, 
rigid, or fixed; rarely, to preserve as If in fo* 
mil form. Also intr. far reft, 1856, 3. imtm 

To search far fbsails. Lyell. 

1. 1 Petrifying wells* do not-.f. the things put Into 
them 1894, a. Ten layers of birthdays on a womanfc 
head Are apt to £ her girlish mirth Mas, Browning. 
Hence Fosa l F ix ation. 


&(Ger. K£ln). 3 (Fr. psw). ii (Oer. MdfHtr). (Ft. dwne). § (csrrl). € (§•) (thrre). i (<*) (rein) £ (Fr, fai're), £ (far, firm, garth). 
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tFoni'logy. 1776. [Incorrectly f. Fossil 
sb. + -logy!] That branch of science which 
treats of fosSils ; palaeontology ; also, a treatise 
on this -x8ia. Sp tFossHogist, one who 
studies f. vars. FoaniloTogy (rare), Foaailo- 
lo*gical a Fosailo'loglat 
||Fossor 1854. [L.] An officer of 

the early Church charged with the burial of the 
dead. 

Fossorial 1836. [f. L. fossorius , 

f. fossor t fodert + - AL. ] 

A. adj. 1. Having a faculty of digging, bur- 
rowing, fodient. a. Of or pertaining to fodient 
animals, adapted for burrowing 1845. 

1. F. Hymenoptera, a family of insects called Fos- 
sores. 

B. sb. A fossorial animal 1855. 

Tar. Fosso rious a . 

IlFossula (fp’sitfU). 1843. [L., dim. of fossa; 
see Fossa.] A small fossa ; spec, in Anat. and 
Zool. (see next). 

Fossil late (fp-airfl/t), a. 1839. [f. L .fossula 
(see prec.) +-ATE*.] Anat. and Zool. Having 
one or more long narrow grooves or depres- 
sions. 

Foster (fp*stoi), sb\ Ohs . exc. in Comb. 
[OE. fdstor, f. (ult.) root *fS<t- (see Food) 4- 
instr. suffix -tro-. ] 1. Food, nourishment 

-167a 9 . Guardianship, keeping. At f, at 

nurse (with a foster-parent). -1861. 3. Off- 

spring-1513; also, a foster-child, nursling -1585 
4. attrib . and Comb., as F.-brother, -sister ; 
-CHILD, -SON. Also F. -FATHER, -MOTHER; 
hence, f.-city, -earth. 158a. 

Foster, sb.% Obs . exc. arch. [OE. ( cih /-) 
fistre nurse ; see prec.] A foster-parent, nurse. 
+Fo*ster, sb.z ME. [contr. f. Forester.] 
— Forester. -1607. 

Foster (fp'stss), v. [ OE. ffstrian , f. fostor. 


Foster 
to nourish, 


t sb.n 
ish, fe< 


tl. trans. To supply with food; 
Teed, support -1719. Also fig. +3. 
To bring up with parental care ; often, to be a 
foster-parent to -1697. 8. To nurse, tend 

with care ; to cherish ME. 4. To encourage, 
help to grow ; to promote the development of 
ME. 

x. One, bred but of Aimes, and foster'd with cold 
dishes Cymb. 11. iii. 119. a. Some say, that Rauens 
f. forlorne children Shaks. 3. Hir olde poore fader 
fostred she Chaucer. 4. To f. a system of conceal, 
inent Burke, an insurrection 1844, enmities Disrasli, 
superstitions 1885. 

Hence Fo’sterage, the action, also tho office or 
charge, of fostering (another's child); the condition of 
being a foster-child; the custom of putting (a child) 
under a foster-mother 1 the action of encouraging. 
Fo'sterer, a nurse, foster-parent } one who cherishes, 
favours, or promotes the growth of (anything) | in 
Anglo-Irish, a foster-brother. Fo'steringly adv. 
tFo'aterment, food, nourishment, subsistence. 

Fo-ster- brother. [OE. fister-bribor, f. 
Foster j*. 1 ] A male child nursed at the same 
breast as, or reared with, another of different 
parentage. 

F oster-child. [O E. foster cild. ] A nurse- 

M)-ster-fe.ther. [OE. fisterfsedcr , f. Fos- 
ter jJ. 1 ] a. One who performs the duty of a 
father to another's child. b. The husband of 
a nurse. 

Fosterling (fjrstailiq). [OE. f&storling\ 
see Foster sb .* and -UNO.] A foster-child. 

Fester-mother. [OE ,f 6 ster-,f 6 $torm 6 dor, 
f. Foster sb. 1 ] A woman who nurses and 
brings up another's child, either as an adoptive 
mother or as a nurse. 

Fo'ster-nurse. 1607. [f. Foster sb .*] A 
nurse who brings up another's child as her 
own. 

Foster-sister; 1649. [f. as prec.] A female 
child nursed at the same breast as, or reared 
with, another of different parentage. 

Fo*ster-son. 1450. [f. as prec.]. One 

brought up as a son though not a son by birth. 

Fostress (fjp-stres). 1603. [see -ess.] A 
female who fosters (see Foster v.). 

Father ftp-foi), sb. [OE. fiber WGer. 
*fb}r(o). The root is taken to be an ablaut 
var. of fa}- to stretch out ; see Fathom.] i. 
A load ; a cart-load ; hence, a mass, a lot 
«. spec. A definite weight : a. of lead, 19 j 
cwL ME. ; b. of coals, » 17) cwt. 1607. 


Fother (fcrfia j), v. Also fodder. 1789. 
[prob. ad. Du. voederen (now voeren), or LG. 
fodem *= Ger. fUttem to line.] Naut . z. trans. 
To cover (a sail) thickly with oakum, rope yarn, 
or the like, with the view of getting some of it 
sucked into a leak, over which the sail is drawn, 
a. To stop a leak by this method 1800. Hence 
Fo'ther (fodder) sb. the material used for 
fothering, 

fFo tive a. [f. "L.fot-, ppl. stem of f overt + 
-IVE .1 Cherishing, warming. T. Carew. 
fFo-tmal. ME. only. [app. a use of OE. 
f 6 tmsel, foot measure, j A weight used for lead, 
app. about 70 lb. 

Fou (/a), a. Sc. 1535. Jvar. of Full a .] 
Drunk. 

Foudroyant (fwdroi-fcnt, Fr. fadrwayafi), 

a. 1840. [a. F., f. foudroyer to strike with or as 
with lightning.] 1. Thundering, stunning ; 
also, dazzling. a. spec, in Path, of a disease : 
Beginning suddenly in a very severe form. 
+rouga*de. 1643. [ a * F., ad. It. fugata .] — 
Fougasse ; also fig. -1837. 

Fougasse (fwga-s). 183a. [a. F.] 1 A small 
mine from 6 to 12 feet underground, charged 
either with powder or loaded shells ’ (Voyle). 
Fought (f 5 t), ///. a. 1550. [pa. pple. of 
Fight v.J In senses of the vb. In attrib. use 
usually with ad vs., as rve/l-f. var. Foughten. 
arch. 

+l|Fougue(f/?g). Alsoifogue. 1660. [a. F., 
ad. It .foga. j Fury ; ardour, impetuosity -1683. 
Foul (fuul). [OE. ful OTeut. *fHl(h t f. 
root */»- : — Aryan (in Skr. pH to stink, 

Gr. irvov, L. pus, etc.). ) 

A. adj. L Grossly offensive to the senses, 
physically loathsome, b. Charged with offen- 
sive matter; (of a carcase) tainted with disease 
ME. 

Thy.. place of doom obscure and foule Milt. 
t The f. disease or evil : (a) epilepsy, (b) sy- 
philis. 

IL Opp. to Clean a. II. 1. Dirty, soiled; 
covered with or full of dirt or mire. Now 
chiefly : Disgustingly dirty, filthy. OE. 9 . +Of 
handwriting : Blotted, illegible. F. copy, a first 
copy, defaced by corrections (now rare). F. 
proof : one marked with many faults. 1467. 3. 

Charged with defiling or noxious matter; dis- 
coloured 1535. 4. Of food; Coarse, gross, 

rank ; unclean, putrid. Hence applied to the 
eating, or the eaters, of such food. 1713. fi. 
Clogged, choked, or encumbered with something 
foreign 1470. b. Path. Of the tongue : Furred 
1800. 6. Morally or spiritually polluted ; 

abominable, wicked OE. 7. Of speech : Ob- 
scene; also, disgustingly abusive OE. 8. Ap- 
plied to fish immediately after spawning (mod.). 

x. pe way was foule 1450. a. By cause of the foule 
wrytyng and interlynyeng 1467. F. bill of health : 
see Bill sb} 3. The Seine is f. and turbid as the 
Avon 1756. Workings charged with f. gas 1885. 5 

F. bottom (Naut.), the bottom of the sea if rocky, or 
unsafe from wrecks. Also of a ship: Having the 
bottom overgrown with seaweed, shell-fish, etc. F. 
coast, one beset by reefs and breakers. F. ground, 
synonymous with / bottom. 6. Babylon the great., 
is become .. the bold of every f. spirit liev. xviii. a. 
A court f. with all the vices of the Restoration 
Macaulay. F. fiend, see Fiknd. F. thief-, the devil. 

7. Foule speech deserues a double bate 2530. F. songs 
1833. A f. mouth 1834, tongue 2853. 

UL Opp. to Fair a. 1. Ugly. Now rare 
in literary use. ME. 9. Disgraceful, ignomini- 
ous, shameful ME. 3. Sporting and Games. 
Contrary to rule, irregular, unfair; said also 
of the player. 4. Of the weather, etc.; Unfav- 
ourable ; wet and stormy ME. 5. Of the wind 1 
Contrary 1726. 6. Of a means or procedure, 

language. etc. : Harsh, rough, violent ME. 7. 
Naut. (opp. to clear ) : ‘ Entangled, embar- 

rassed, or contrary to ‘ (Adm. Smyth). Const. 
of ion. 162 7 

x. My face is fowle with weeping Jfob xvl. 16. A 
foule noyse Holland. a. A t. charge *756, deed 
Scott. 3. A f. blow 1797. F. riding 1893. Phr. F. 
ball (Baseball): a ball that falls outside the lines 
drawn from the home base through the first and third 
bases. F. play : unfair conduct in a game ) trans/. 
unfair or treacherous (and often violent) dealing. 4. 
In foule wether at my booke to sit Wyatt. 5. In the 
teeth of a f. wind 1881. 6. War is a f. game Kmcr- 

son. 7. Phr. To fall, run /. qfi see the vbs. F. 
berth t ‘when a ship anchors in the hawse of another 
she gives the latter a f. beith * Smyth. F. anchor , the 


anchor when it hooks some other anchor, wreck, or 
cable, or when the alack cable is entangled about the 
upper fluke of it. Also, the badge of the British 
Admiralty. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol. or ellifit.) x. 

That which is foul ; something foul OE. 9. A 
disease in the feet of cattle and sheep. Also, 
in dogs. 1523. 8* (Partly f. Foul v.) A colli- 

sion or entanglement, esp. in riding, rowing, 
running, etc. In Baseball : A foul hit. 1754. 

x. F. befall (see Fair sb}). 3 To claim af.\ to 
allege unfair action on the part of an opponent, and 
claim the penalty. 

C. adv. in a foul manner, in various senses 
(see the adj.) ME. 

Foul (faul), v. 1 [In form repr. OE. fulicm 
intr. In the trans. use, prob. a new formation. ] 
1. intr. To be or become foul. 9 . trans. 
jo render filthy or dirty ; to defile ME. 8* 
fig. To pollute (with guilt) ; to dishonour, dis- 
grace ME. 4. To make ugly; to deface, dis- 
hgure ME. 5. Chiefly Naut. To cause to 
become entangled. Also, to jam or block ; to 
make (a sea bottom) foul or obstructed. 1726. 
b. intr. To get foul 1857. c. trans. To run 
foul of 1859. 6. Sporting and Games. To 

handle or 1 trike an opponent in a foul manner. 
Baseball. To hit a foul ball. 

t. Prince’s bo-ech-loader fouls in the proportion 
[etc.) 1858. a. lof n smock Swift. 3. With hands 
not fouled with Confiscation Bubko. p. A ship., 
fouled her propeller 1892. b. 1 he chain fouled on 
the windlass i8(x>. C. She fouled the pier 1859. 

tFoul, fowle, v* ME. [a. Y.foulerto tread.] 
Irons. To trample, tread, tread down -1643. 
Foulard (fwlar, Maud). 1864. [a. F.] I. 
A thin flexible material of silk, or ol silk and 
cotton, a. A handkerchief of this 1879. 
|FouTder v v. 1559. [ad. OF. fouldrer, f. 
fouldre; see next.] trans. To flash or thunder 
forth. Also absol. -1594. 

Foully (fcm*l|li), adv. OE. [f. Foul a.+ 
~LY a ; in OE. fill lice.] In a foul manner; 
filthily ME. ; hideously ME. ; abominably, 
cruelly, treacherously ME.; obscenely OE. ; 
insultingly ME.; f grievously -1655. 

F. murdered M iss Braddon, slandered Macaulay. 
Foul-mouthed (fau-1, man 6d),<i. 1596. [f. 
Foul a. + Mouth + -ed q .J Using obscene, 
profane, or scurrilous language. Hence Fou’l- 
mou.thedneaa. 

Foulness (fuu-lnes). ME. [f. Foul a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being foul 
(see Foul a.). Also concr . Foul matter. 

The f. of the linen Pkpys, of the Way** and Weather 
Penn, concr. Foulnesses without number 179a 

Foumart [ME. fulmar d OE. *fuf 

mearb (fill. Foul a. + mearb marten). J 1. The 
polecat (Putorius faetidus) ME. a. attrib., as 
fi-skin ; f. -dog, a dog used for hunting the f. 

Found (found), sb. 1540. [f. Found v . 2 ] 
The process of founding (metal, etc.). 

t Of f. (Sc.) — of cast metal; Cross-bows, hagbutsof 
f. Scott. 

Found : pa. pple. of Find v. 

Found (found), v . 1 Pa. t.&nd pple. found- 
ed. ME. [a. F. fonder L. fundare, f. fun- 
dus bottom, foundation.] x. trans . To lay the 
base or substructure of ; to set on a firm ground 
or base ; to base, ground. Also refi. and intr. 
(for refi.) b. To serve as the base of 1690. a. 
To begin the building of, be the first builder of 
ME. 3. fig. To originate, create, initiate ME. 
tb. To endow -1612. +4. To fasten or at- 

tach to. Also fig. -1641. 

1. It fell not, for it was founded upon a rock Matt. 
yii. 95. Our understanding cannot in this body f. 
itself but on sensible things Milt. 1 f. upon the evi- 
dence of my senses 1883. b. A folio Common-place 
Founds the whole pile, of all his works the base Pore, 
a. 1 founded palaces, and planted bowers Prior. 3. 
To C a school of novelists 1 » Stephen. 

Found (faund), */.* ME. [ad. Y.fondre 
L. funders to pour, melt, Fuse.] +i. trans. 
To mix together. 9. To melt (metal) and run 
it into a mould ; to form (an article) by running 
molten metal into a mould ; to cast 156a. b. 
To melt or fuse (the materials for making glass) ; 
to make (glass) by melting the materials in a 
furnace 1789. 

a. Veins, .of mineral . .Whereof to f. . . their balls Of 
missive ruin Milt. Hence Founding vbl. sb. 
Foundation (found* i-Jan). ME. [ad. L. 
fundationem ; see Found v. 1 ] z« The action 
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of founding or building upon a firm substruc- 
ture ; the state or fact of being founded. Also 
fig . a. esp. The establishing of an institu- 
tion, together with provision for its perpetual 
maintenance ME. tb. The charter of establish- 
ment or incorporation -1546. 3. That which 

is founded or established by endowment ; an 
endowed institution (e.g. a monastery, college, 
or hospital) 1513. b. The endowment M£. 4. 
The solid ground, basis, or principle, on which 
anything (material or immaterial) is founded 
ME. g. transfi That upon which any struc- 
ture is built up; e.g. in Drets-making , an 
underskirt over which the outer skirt is hung 
or draped ; stiffening for a garment ; etc. 1874. 

1. The f. of the world John xvii 34, of the Empire 
of Baghdad Lane. a. The f. of religious houses 
1859. 3. Corpus is a very small establishment. — 

twenty fellows and twenty scholars, with four exni- 
bitioners, form the f. Coleridge, Phr. Qn the /. \ 
said of the members of an endowed college, etc. 

Comb . ; f. ‘School, an endowed school ; -Btone, 
one of the stones forming the f. of a building ; also, 
a stone laid to celebrate the founding of the edifice; 
also fig ; f. stop, (rt) an organ-stop whose pipes are 
in unison with, or one or more octaves higher or lower 
than, the piano strings sounded by the corresponding 
keys: opp. to mutation stop; (b) any one of the 
fundamental flue stops, as contrasted with the reed 
Stops, etc. 

Hence Founda'tional a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a f . ; fundamental. Founda’tioner, one 
who is on the f. of an endowed school or college. 
Foundationless a. without f., baseless. 

Founded (founded), ppl. a. 1605. [f. 

Found t/. 1 ] Based, having a (specified) base 
(with qualihing adv.). tAlso without adv. = 

* well founded ’, etc. 

Mach. in. iv. 33. Thy hopes are not ill founded 
Milt. Sams. 1504. 

Founder (foundoj), sb. 1 ME. [f. Found 
v . 1 + -er 1 . ] x. * One who raises an edifice ; one 
who presides at the erection of a city’ (J.). 
a. One who institutes for the first time; tan 
originator (of a custom, etc.) ME. 3. One who 
founds and endows (an institution) ME. •(■4. 
One who maintains another -1613. 

Phr. Founders ’-shares, (-parts') //..shares issued 
to the so-called founders of a public company, as part 
of the consideration for the concession, scheme, etc., 
which is taken over, and not forming a part of the 
ordinary capital. Founders’ shares are now some- 
what discredited. Hence Foundress, a female f. 

Founder (fou’ndoi), sb .2 ME. [f. Found 
ia*] x. One who casts metal, or makes articles 
of cast metal. Often specialized as bell-, iron-, 
type-f 9. One who founds glass 1853 
Comb. : founder's dust, charcoal powder and coke 
and coal dust ground fine and sifted for casting pur- 
poses ; founder's sand, a species of sand obtained 
from f^wisham, Kent, and elsewhere, for making 
foundry moulds. 

Founder (fcurndai), sb 8 1577. [app. f- 

found , pa. pple. of Find v, + -er 1 .] ti- 
= Finder. 9. Lead-mining. ( Derbysh .) The 
first finder of a vein, hence, a miner 1601. 
3. That portion of a iead-mine which is given 
to the first finder of a vein ; hence, the part first 
worked 1653. 

Founder (fmrndaj), j/M 1547. [f. F ounder 
v.] x. Inflammation of the laminar structures 
of a horse's foot usually caused by overwork ; 
a similar disease in dogs. 9. A rheumatic affec- 
tion of the muscles of the chest in horses Called 
also body-, chest-f, 1737. 

Founder j/au'ndoi), v. ME. [a. OF.fondrer 
to plunge to the bottom, f. L .fundus,'] +1. 
trans , To burst or smash in. ME. only. +9. To 
send to the bottom -1490. 3* intr. Of earth, 

a building, etc.: To fall down, give way 1489. 
■fAlso causal . -1656. 4, intr. To stumble vio- 

lently, collapse; to fall lame; occas ., to sink or 
stick fast (in mire or bog). (Chiefly of a horse 
or its rider.) ME. g. trans. To cause to break 
down or go lame; esp , to cause to have the 
founder; also fig. 1589. 3 . intr. Of a vessel : 

To fill with water and sink 1600. Also fig. 
7. trans. To cause to fill with water and sink 
*659. If 8. err on. F. fondre : To burst (into 
tears) 1477. 

4. For which his hors for feere gan to tume, And 
jeep EHyda, and foundred as he leap Chaucer. To f. 
in a quicksand 1875. 5. O stumbling Fade.. Plague 

f. thee 1608. 1 fig. But in this point All his trickes f. 

Shahs. 

Founderous (faumdoros), a. 1767. [f. 


Founder v . + -ous. ] Causing or likely to cause 
to founder ; full of ruts and holes. 

Foundling (fau’ndliij). [ME. fundeling \ 
f. funden , pa. pple. of Find v, + -ling.] A 
deserted infant ; a child whom there is no one 
to claim. Also transf and fig. 

Comb. : f.-hoopital, t-house, an institution for the 
reception of foundlings ; -atone, an erratic boulder. 

Foundry (iau’ndri). 1601. [a. F .Jond(e)rie, 
i.fondre\ see Found v.*\ i. Hie ail or busi- 
ness of casting metal; concr. castings. 9. An 
establishment in which founding of metal or 
glass is carried on. Also fig. 1645. 

Comb. : f.-iron, iron containing sufficient carbon to 
make it suitable for casting? ; -proof, the final proof 
before stereotyping or electrotyping. 

Fount* (fount). C hiefly poet. 1593. [ad. F. 
font or L. fontem after mount , fountain , etc.] 
A spring, source, Fountain. 

As cleere as Founts in I uly Shaks. Hence Fou*nt> 
ing ppl. a. welling up like a spring. Hood. 

Fount 2 (fount), font (jfcnt). Also found ; 
cf. Fund 1683. [see Font Printing. A 

complete set of type of a particular face and 
size. Also fully, /. of letter or type. 

Fountain (foumten). [late M E. fontayne, 

a. OF. fontaine ; — late L. fontana , fern, of L. 
fontanus, f. font-, font Fount sb . 1 1 x. A spring 
of water issuing from the earth; also, the head- 
spring or source of a stream or river. Now 
arch, or poet. 1450. b. fig. A spring, source, 
well. (Often in pi.) ME. 9. A jet or stream of 
water made to rise or spout up ai tificially ; the 
structure built for such a jet or stream to rise 
and fall in; also, an erection in a public place for 
a constant supply of water for drinking 1509 

b. A metal vessel or box for aerated water (cf. 

yoda-f.) 1873. 3 - Her. A roundel, barry wavy of 

six, argent and azure 1610. 4. A reservoir or 

compartment for holding oil, ink, etc., in a print- 
ing press, an Argand lamp, etc. 5. attnb , as 
in/, light , etc. 1645. 

x. Making Rivers to ascend to their Fountains Ray. 
b. The Crown is the f, of honour Ld. Brougham, a 
Like a Fountaine, with a hundred spouts bHAKs. 
Modem drinking fountains 1882. 

Comb . : f.-flab, a ctenophoran ; -pen, a pen fur- 
nished with an ink-reservoir: -pipe, one which sup- 
plies a f. with water ; -tree, the deodar; aLo, * a tree 
in the Canary Isles which distills water from its leaves * 
(W.)| f- water, spring- water. 

Hence Fou'ntained ppl. a. having a f. or fountains. 
Fou'ntainleaa a . without fountains. Fou'ntain- 
let, a little f. Fuller. Fou’ntainoua a. of the 
nature of a f. (lit and fig .) ; containing springs of 
water. 

Foirntain-head. 1585. 1. The head-spring 
or source of a stream. 9. fig. The chief or 
prime source of anything; esp. of information, 
news, etc. 1606. 

a. To trace an error to its fountain-head is to refute 
it Bkntham. 

Fountful (fou-ntful), a. poet. 1611. [f. 

Fount 1 + -FUL .1 Full of founts or springs. 
Four (fow). [Com. Teut. and Aryan : OE. 
flower. The OAryan type is qetwer-, - wor -, 
qetur -, regularly represented by Skr. catvdr-, 
catur -, Gr. riaoapes, L. quatuor , etc. } The 
cardinal number next after three. Symbols 4 
iv, or IV. 

A. as adj. 1. In concord with the sb. ex- 
pressed. a. With ellipsis of sb. ME. 

x. Phr. Within the f. seas s within the boundaries 
of Great Britain. The J. comers (of the earth , < tc.) : 
the uttermost parts. a. Be sure to come at f. (sc. 
hours of the clock) Swift. A barouche and f. (sc. 
horses) 1858. Phr. t On (upon, etc.) all f. (rc. feet); 
now on All-fours. 

B. as sb. x. The abstract number four ME. 
9. A set of four persons or things; e. g. a four- 
oared boat or a crew of four oarsmen (whence 
Fours, races for four-oared boats); (Cricket) a 
hit for which four runs are scored; etc. 1599. # 

a Phr. In fours \ arranged in group? of f, ; spec, in 
Bibliography , the number of leaves in a sheet or 
gathering. 

Comb. : f.-ale, ate sold at fourpence a quart ; -cen- 
tred arch (Arch ), one described from f. centres; 
t -corner, -cornered adjs., square; -course 
(Agric.), a f years' series of crops in rotation ; -dimen- 
sional a. (Math.), of or belonging to a fourth dimen- 
sion ; -dimensioned a., having f. dimensions ; -field 
course (Agric.), a series of crops grown in f, fields in 
rotation ; f 7 figures, one thousand pounds or over ; 
•foot (way), the space 'really 4 ft. 8} in.) between the 
rails on which the train runs ; T. hundred ( 1 /.S.) the 
exclusive social set of any place ; t -Inch a„ that 


measures f. inches, also ellipt. » four inch rope t -oar, 
a boat rowed with C oars ; -oared propelled by 
f. oars or oarsmen 1 -part a. (Mus.), composed for 
f. paru or voices ; -post, -posted adjs., (of a bed- 
stead) having f. posts (to support s canopy and cur- 
tains): -poster, a f. -posted bedstead ; -pounder, (a) 
a gun to carry a four- pound shot ; (b) something weigh- 
ing f. pounds, as a loaf j -Stroke attrib ., (of internal 
combustion engine-.) having a cycle of four strokes, in- 
take, comprvRGion, combustion, and exhaust ; -way(s, 
the place where two roads cross or f- roads meet! 
•way a. (in four-rvay cock or valve), having com- 
munication with four pipes. 
fFourbfe, sb. 1654. [a. F.fourbe masc. and 
fern., f. fourbir to Furbish, taken fig.] 1. A 
cheat, an impostor -1761. 9. A trick, an im- 

posture -1691, 

Fourch6(e (f«rj>),a. 1706. [a. F.fourchet] 
Her. Divided into two parts towards the 
extremity. 

Fourcnette (f*rpt). 1754. [a. F., dim. of 
fourche ; see Fork sb. ] A fork ; something 
forked or fork-like. a. Anat. The thin com- 
missure, by which the labia majora of the 
pudendum unite together, b. Surg. A forked 
instrument formerly used to divide the frsenum 
of the tongue when short 1854. c. Omith. The 
furcula of a bird 1854, 

Fourfold (f 5 -»\iftfuld). OE. [f. Four + 
-fold. ] 

A. adj. x. Consisting of four things; made 
up of four parts ME. 9. Quadruple OE. 

x. A f. advantage Bov le. Comb./ -visaged adj. 

B. adv. In fourfold proportion 1535. 

And he shall restore the lamb f. a Sam. xii. 6. 

C. sb. A fourfold amount ME. 

I restore him foure fold Luke xix. 8. Hence Fout- 
fold v. to assess in a f. ratio. U.S. 

Four-foot, a. Obs. exc. poet. ME. [f. Four 
a. + Foot sb. J = next. 

Fou-r-foo ted, a. ME. [f. as prec. + -ed 2 .] 
Having four feet, quadruped ; pertaining to 
quadrupeds. 

Birds and four-footed beasts Bebkeley. 

IlFourgon (fargon). 1848. [a. F.] A bag- 
gage- wagon, a van. 

Four-handed, a. 1774. 1. Having four feet 
which reseiflble hands; quadrumanous. 9. 
Suitable for four persons 1824 
x. The fourhanded mole Tennyson, a. four-handed 
cribbagc 1824. 

Fourierism (HUuiSriz’m). 1841. [f. the 
name Fourier', see -ism.] A system invented 
by the French socialist Charles Fourier for the 
reorganisation of society ; phalanstcrianism. 
So FouTierist, FouTierite, an adherent of 
Fourierism ; also attrib. 

Four-in-hand. 1793. 1. A vehicle with 
four hoi ses driven by one person. 9. quasi-mfr. 
With a four-in-hand 1812. 3. attrib., as four- 

in-hand club, etc. 1849; quasi -ai//. 1799. 

x. The four-in-hands of the Yorkshire squires Dis- 
raeli. 3. quasi-a*//. The tobacco-smoking, four-in- 
hand Miss Coventry Whyte Melville. 

F ou-r-leaved, a. 1450. [f. Fou r + Leaf 

+ -ED*.J Having four leaves. 

Four. leaved grass : fa. a four-leaved variety of 
Tr/olium r epens \ b. the plant Pans quadrifoha. 

Fourling (fS® jliij). 1855 [f. Four sb. + 

-ling.] x. One of four children born at the 
same time. (Diets.) 9. Min. A twin crystal 
made up of four independent individuals (Cent. 
Diet.). 

fFoumeau. 1678. [a. F., OY.formh — 
late L. type fumellus, dim. of fumus (F. four) 
oven. ] Mil. A cavity in which powder is placed 
for blasting. 

Four o'clock. 1756. L (More fully four 
o'clock dower.) The plant Mirabilis Jalapa or 
Marvel of Peru. (Its flowers open in the afters 
noon; hence the name.) 9. The Australian 
friar-bird, Philemon comiculatus , so called from 
its cry 1848. 3. A seed-head of the dandelion 

1883. 4. A light meal taken by workmen about 
four o'clock in the afternoon 1895. 

Fourpence (ffi»'jp£ns). 179a [f. Four a. 
+ Pence.] A sum of money or coin equal to 
four pennies. 

Fourpencc'hal /penny : app. the Irish sixpence of 
Elizabeth ; the Irish shilling of the same period was 
called and valued at ninepence. The (Spanish) half 
real . .is called . . in New England, f. ha'penny, or sim- 
ply f. Bartlett. 


o (Ger. K$ln). # (Fr. p«0- il (Ger. Mailler). u (Fr, d«ne). & (c«rl). e (e*) (there), i (*0 (rrth). i (Fr. faire). 5 (fir, frrn, forth). 



FOURPENNY 

Fourpenny (f 5 **xp 8 ni), a. 1481. [f. Four 
*. + Penny.] x. That costs or Is valued at four- 
pence; quasw3. a fourpenny piece, a. F. nail : 
a nail 11 in. long, of which 4 lbs. go to the 
thousand (i.e. zo nominal hundreds or nao). 
Fatrrrier. Obs. ex c. Hist. 1481. [a. F., 
Tar, of OF. farrier ; see ForaYer.] x. = 
For ayer. a. A quartermaster 1678. 
Fourscore (ffc»-jsko«), a. ME. [f. Four a. 
+ Score!*.] Four times twenty, eighty. Now 
arch, or rhet . 

Foursome 15 . . [f. Four a. + 

-some. J 

▲. adj. x. Four (together), Also absol. 
a. Performed by four persons together 1814 

a. A Scotch f. reel Scott. 

B. s6. Golf A match in which four players 
take part, two against two, the partners on each 
side playing alternately 1867. 

Four-square. ME. [f. Four a. + Square.] 

A. adj. Having four equal sides; square. 
Also transf and fig. b. quasi -adv. In a square 
form or position ME. 

b. That tower of strength which stood four-aqoare to 
all the winds that blew Tennyson. 

B. sb. A figure having four equal sides 1587. 
Fourteen (ftWitrn, io»\itfn]. [OE. fiower- 

tine ; see Four and -TEEisr.J The cardinal 
number composed of ten and four. Symbols 14, 
xiv, or XIV. 

A. as adj. x. In concord with the sb. ex- 
pressed. a. With ellipsis of sb. 1480 td- 
*= Fourteenth a. -1553. 

1. f(A)f night : a fortnight. a Thee *■ not four- 
teene Shake. Comb. L-gusx a. (a vessel) carrying f. 
guns. 

B. as sb. x. The abstract number fourteen OE. 
a. pi. Candles fourteen to the pound 1883. 

Hence Fourtee ner, a poem of f. lines ; also, 
a line of f. syllables. 

Fourteenth (fo*itr nj>, ft* -jtfn». [OE./A?- 

1 vertioCa, f. fiowerUne FOURTEEN after tiotfa 
tenth. Cf. Fifteenth.] The ordinal nume- 
ral belonging to the cardinal fourteen. 

A. ad/, in concord with sb. expressed ; also 

ellipt 

F. -part : one of 14 equal parts of arty whole. 

B. sb. A fourteenth part. b. Mus. The octave 
or replicate of the seventh 1597. 

Hence Fourteenthly adv . in the f. place. 
Fourth (fo»j]>). [OE. feorba* The Com. 
Aryan type is +qeturto- or qetwrto-, whence Skr. 
caturtha , Gr. rtrapros , L. quartos.] The or- 
dinal numeral belonging to the cardinal four. 

A. adj. z. In concord with sb. expressed, a. 
With ellipsis of sb. ; esp. of * day v ME, 

s. F. estate : see Estats eh. a. The/, {of July) 
U.S., the anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence 1 also attrib. Also quasi-rA. in //. 

Phr. F.part % ideal 1 one of four equal parts of any 
whole. 

B. sb. x. The fraction indicated by a unit in 
the fourth place in any system of notation having 
a constant modulus 1^94. a. = F. part. 1741. 
8- Mus. A tone four diatonic degrees above or 
below any given tone; the interval between any 
tone and a tone four degrees distant from it ; the 
harmonic combination of two such tones 1597. 
4. pi. Articles of the fourth degree in quality 
1833. 

Hence Foufthly adv. in the f. place, ffor the f. 
time. 

FouT-wheeled, a. i6aa. [f. Four a. + 
Wheel sb. + -edV] Having or running upon 
four wheels. 

Four-whoe-ler. 1846. [f. as prec. + -ER 5 .] 
A vehicle with four wheels; esp a four-wheeled 
hackney carriage. 

Foutre, fouler (fti-toi). 1597. [a. OF. 
/outre : — L. futuere (the inf, used subst.).] A 
term of contempt. 

• ^ f®?tra IQ* footrej for the World, and Worldlings 
base Shawl A cowardly foutre Marry at. 

Fovea (Oo-Vft). 1849. [a.L.] Anat., Zttl., 
Bot. A email depression or pit: * depres- 

sion of the retina of the eye. Hence Fo*veal a , 
of or pertaining to or situated In a f . (Diets.) 
Foweate, F o*veated adjs. marked with foveae, 
pitted. 

yFoveola (fcvi*JU). >849. [L, dim* of 
Fovea] A small fovea. Hence Fo*veolate, 
F<mOlated adjs. marked with small foveas; 
pitted, var. Fo*veole. 
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Fovllla (fgvi'lk). 1793. [mod.L., used by 
Linnssus in 1766; Pan alteration of favilla. J 
Bot. The substance contained in the pollen-cells. 

Fowage, var. of Feuage. 

Fowl (fdul), x*. [Com. Tent.: OE. futtl, 
fugol \ furul : — OTeut. *foglo-t, fuglo-e ; be- 
lieved to be ultimately f. fug- to Fly.] z. Any 
feathered vertebrate animal; — Bird a Now 
rare exc. collect , fa. Winged creatures. 
Also collect . in pi. sense. -1648. 3. A barn- 

door fowl, a domestic cock or hen; a bird of 
the genus Gallus. Often specialised as bam- 
door-, game etc./ In U.S. applied also to 
a domestic duck or turkey. (The prevailing 
.sense.) 1580. 4. The flesh of birds used for 

food. Now only in jish, flesh, fowl, etc. In 
narrower sense : The flesh of the domestic fowl. 




iehold the fowls of the air . . your heavenly 
Father feedeth them Matt. vi. 26. collect. All the C 
of heaven were flocking to the feast Kingsley. a. 
Battes, or Rear-mice and other fowle Gage. 

Como. : f.-cholera =* chicken-cholera (see Cho- 
LBRa) ; -foot, the plant Omithopus perpus/Uusx 
•grass, -meadow-grass, Foa trhnalis\ -run, a 
place where fowls may run. 

Fowl (faul), v. [OE. Jv£(e)lian, f. fugel 
Fowl.1 intr. To catch, hunt, shoot, or snare 
wildfowl, fb. quasi-//-**//!. To hunt over, beat 
(a bush). B. Jons. 

Such persons as may lawfully hunt, fish, or C Black- 
stone. 

Fowler (fdu'lai). r OE. fugBlere ; see prec.] 
i. One who hums wild birds, whether for sport 
or food, esp. with nets. Now rare. fa. A kind 
of light cannon, esp. for use on board ship -164a. 

Fowlerlte (fau-Wrait). 183a. [named after 
Dr. S. Fowler ; see -ITE.] Min. A flesh-red 
variety of rhodonite containing sine. 
Fowling-piece. 1596. [f* Fowl v. + 

Piece !*.] z. A light gun tor shooting wild 
fowl. a. A picture of game x888. 

Fox (frks), sb. [Com.Teut.; OE. fox , f. 
(ult.) OTeut +fuh-: — pre-Teut *puk-, con- 
nected by some scholars with Skr. puccha tail.] 
L z. An animal of the genus Vulpes , having an 
elongated pointed muzzle and long bushy tail. 
Usually V. vulgaris , preserved in England and 
elsewhere as a beast of the chase. a. Jig. A 
crafty man OE. 3- The fur of the fox 1591. 
4. The constellation Fulpecula 1868. 5. Some 

beast or fish likened to a fox, esp. the gemmeous 
dragonet (Callionymus lyra ), called also f.-flsk, 
Flying-fox , Sen-fix : see those words. 101 x. 

«. The wily F. remain’d A subtle pilfring Foe 
Somerville, a. Go ye, and tell that f. [Heroa], Be- 
hold, I cast out devils Luke xiii. ya. 3. Furd with 
Foxe and Lamb-skins too Mens, for M‘ iil ii. 9. 

II. Obscure senses. tz* A kind of sword 
perhaps so called from the figure of a wolf, on 
certain swoid-blades, being mistaken for a fox 
-i8ai. a. Naut. A sort of strand, formed by 
twisting several rope-yarns together, and used 
as a seizing, or for mats, etc. 1769. 3. A wedge 

driven into a split in the end of a bolt called a 
fox-bolt 1874. 4. Jin U.S . Colleges : A freshman. 
Cf. Ger. fucks. 1839. 

1. Put up your f., and let us be jogging Scott. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General : as f. -bitch, -burrow, 
-cover, -iub, -earth, -gin, trap, etc. 

a Special : f -beagle, a beagle used for f. -bunting ; 
•bolt (see sense 11. 3)1 -brush, the tail of a Cl 
-chase, * Fox-hunt; -colour, a reddish-yellow col- 
our, whence f. -coloured adj. ; -eviL a disease in which 
the hair falls off, alopecia 1 • hound, s superior variety 
of bound trained and used for r.-huntingf -key, 

4 a split cot ter with a thin wedge of steel driven into 
the end to prevent it* working back * | -sleep, s pre- 
tended sleep; •terrier, one of s bread of short- 
haired terriers, used for unearthing foxes, but kept 
pace with 


chiefly as petsi -trot, a pace with abort steps, as 
in cbangiug from trotting to walking; also, an Ameri- 
can dance ; also as vb. y -wedge, a long wedge driven 
between two other wedges with their thick ends placed 
in the opposite direction ; t-whalp, a cub of the f. 
(used also as a term of contempt) 1 -wood, decayed 
wood, e$p. such as emits a phosphorescent light (U.S.) 

b. in names of animals, etc., more or less resembling 
the £; f.-bat* Plying- F ox; -flahp see Fox 1 . 51 -lynx, 
a variety of lynx 1 -moth, a greyish-brown European 
bombyad moth (Laeioeampa rub/) y -shark, the sea- 
fox (A topics vulpes ) 1 -aaaka, a large harmless aisles 
of the United States (Coluber vutpmus) | -sparrow, 
a N. Amer. sparrow ( Paste rella iHmea)% -aqctirrai, 
a N. Amer. squirrel (Sciurue cimreus, S. smrr. etc.). 

, A corn/ turn Vmlfi 


C. In plant names; £*bane, 

•berry * Bbahury ; -grape, a U.S. 
several species of wild grapes. 
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d. in names of games in which one of the playen 
acts as a f. : f. and geese, a game played on a board 
with pegs, draughtsmen, or the like; x.and hounds, 
a boys' game in which the 1 hounds ’ dba»e the 4 fox * ; 

in or to the or thy hole, a boys' game in which 
they lift up one leg and hop op the other. 

Fox (fjpks), v. 1567. [f. prec. sb.] I. f Irons. 
To play the fox for; intr. to play the fox, sham. 
Now dial, and slang. x6oa. a, tram. To in- 
toxicate 161 x. i Also transf end Jig, +3. irons. 
To pierce with a fox (see Fox sb. II. 1) -1589. 
4. trams. To discolour (the leaves of a book) 
1848. 3. intr. Of beer : To turn sour in fer- 

menting; also irons, (causatively) 1744. 6. To 
repair (boots or shoes) by renewing the upper 
leather 1796. 7. intr. To hunt the fox. U.S. 

1887. 

a. The last of whom I did almost t with Margate 
ale Pews. Hence Foxed ppl. a. intoxicated ; re- 
paired by foxing 1 discoloured by decay; stained with 
brownish -yellow spots) etc. 

Foxory (fyrksftri). ME- [f. Fox sb. + -efy.J 
The character or behaviour of a fox, wiliness, 
cunning. 

Fox-are. Now only U.S. 1483. The 
phosphoiescent light emitted by decayed timber. 

Fox-fii a r. 1599. Ihe fur of the fox; a 
gown trimmed with fox-fur. Hence Fo‘x-furred 

a. tnmmed with fox-fur; wearing fox-fur, or a 
fox-furred gnwn = 

Fox-glove (ftrksiglev). [OE. foxes glAfa . 
see Fox sb. and Glove. ? Why assoc, w. the 
fox.] z. The popular name of Digitalis pur- 
purea, a common ornamental flowering plant. 

b. Used in medicine : see Digitalis. 1801 

9. Applied to plants of other genera ; e. g. for- 
merly to the Mullein 1587. 3. attrib. i8xx. 

t. Fox-glove and nightshade, side by side. Em- 
blems of punishment and pride Scott. 

Fo*x-nunt. 1816. The chase of a fox with 
hounds, So Fo*x-himting vbl. sb. the sport of 
hun ti ne the fox . Fo*x-hunter, -huntsman, etc 
+Fo*xIsh, a. ME. [see-iSH.] Fox-like; also 

£oxite ((jpkseit). 178a. [see-iTE.] Apoliti- 
cal follower of Charles James Fox. Also attrib 

Fox-like ((jrkslaik), a. 1577. [f. Fox sb. 

+LIKE a.] Like a fox; esp. crafty. 

|Fo'Xly. ME. [f. ns prec. + -ly* and 2 .J 

A. adj. Crafty, cunning -1594. 

B. adv. Craftily. 

Foxship (frksjip). [see -ship .1 The 
character or qualities of a fox. Cor. iv. It. x8. 

Fo*xtaiL ME. [f. Fox sb. + Tail sb.'] x. 
The tail of a fox, a fox’s brush. Formerly a 
jester's badpe. 9. a. One of various species of 
grass with soft brush-like spikes of flowers, esp. 
Alopecums ptalensu 155a. b. A club-moss 
(Lycopodium clavatum) 1866. 3. Met all. The 

cinder obtained in the last stage of the charcoal- 
finery process 1873. 

Comh . r f.-saw, a dovetail saw ; -wedging, a 
method of fixing a tenon in a mortise by splitting the 
end of the tenon and inserting a projecting wedge, 
then entering the tenon into the mortise and driving 
it home. 

Foxy (fp*ksi\ a. 1598. [f. Fox + -yLJ 
1. Fox-like; crafty, a. Fox -coloured, reddish 
brown or yellow 1850; in Painting, over-bot in 
colouring 1783. 3. Used to denote various 

defects of colour and quality resulting from age, 
damp, improper treatment, etc. 1805. 4. Of 

Leer, wine, etc. : Turned sour, hot properly 
fermented 1847. fl. Of grapes : Having the 
coarse flavour of the fox-grape (Webster), 
s. Modred'a narrow f. face T4RNYSON. a. In a 


of the England series there is a violent f. tone, very 
hot and oppressive 1 momnsury Turner 11. 34a. Hence 
Fo*xineaa. 

+Foy, sb. 1 1590. [a. F. foi t later form of fei 
Fay rfl. 1 ] Faith, allegiance, fealty. Also as 
an exclam. - 1694. 

Foy (foi), sb* Now dial. 1496 [a. Du. 
fool, prob. a. F. vote way, Journey.! A parting 
entertainment, present, etc., given by or to one 
setting out on a journey. 

He did at the Dog give me, and some other friends 
of his, bis f n he being to set sail to-day Parrs. 

if Foyer (fway*). 1859. [F. foyer : — L. 

*ficarium, f. focus*] x. Focus 4. 1878. e. 
Orig M the green-room in French theatres; now 
usually, a large room in a theatre, etc., to which 
the audience may retire during the intervals. 


* a (paw), an (laud), v (cut). , (Fr. chrf). a (ev«). ol (/, tyi). » (Fr. «« da vfe> i i (Psye&iV 9 (what). ,((*). 



FOYSEN* 

Fdyuen, -uo(ti)n, -zon, etc. ,obt. ft. Foison, 
Fozy (fjn'ci)i a. &• and dial, z8ai. [Cf. 
Du. voos spongy.] Spongy, loose-textured; 
also of flesh - Foggy. Also Jig. * fat-witted \ 
Hence Fo'ilnesa. 

Frab (frseb), v. dial, 1848. [Onomatopoeic.] 
tram. To harass, worry. 

Fracas (fraka; in U.S. fr/i k&s). 1707. 

[a F«, ad. It. fracasso, vbl. sb. f. fracas sari to 
make an uproar.] A disturbance, uproar, 
brawl. 

Fracbe. ? Obs. 166a. A metal tray for 
holding glass-ware in the annealing process. 
tFra-dd, a. 1655. [ad. 'L.fratiaus, f. frac-, 
frax lees of oil.] Rotten from over-ripeness. 

Fra*cted, ppl. a, 1547. [f. L ,fract-,fran- 
gere + -ed 1 . ] Her . Having a part displaced as 
if broken 1828. 

Fraction (frse’kfon), sb. ME. [a. OF*! frac- 
tion (F. fraction), adL ecd. L. fractionem , f. 
f ranger*.] i. The action of breaking 1504. 
ta. The result of breaking ; the state of being 
broken ; a broken place, breach, fissure, rup- 
ture ; spec, in Surg. a fracture -1798. +3. Dis- 

cord, dissension ; a rupture ; brawling -1721. 
4. Something broken off ; a portion ; a fragment 
1606. 5. Aritk. aud A Ig. One or more aliquot 
parts of a unit or whole number ; an expression 
for a definite portion of a unit or magnitude 
ME. 

1. Though it may be said.. that he suffreth t or 
breaking In the Sacrament when it is broken ..yet 
[etc.] zoos. 4. Crumbling into Fractions and Fac- 
tions 1657. 5, Common or vulgar fractions j those 

in which the numerator and denominator are repre- 
sented by numbers placed the one above, the other 
below, a horizontal line. Complex, compound, con- 
tinued, decimal, proper, improper fractions i see 
those words. Hence Fra ction v. to break into frac- 
tions Cahlylb. 

Fractional ( free *k fan Al), a, 1675. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or dealing with a 
fraction or fractions ; comprising or constituting 
a fraction ; of the nature of a fraction. Hence, 
Incomplete, partial, insignificant. 

F. currency x small coin, or paper notes. In circula- 
tion, of less value thin the monetary unit (Web- 
ster]. F. distillation t see Distillation. Hence 
Fractionally adv. 

Fractionary (frsrkjan&ri), cl 1674. [f. as 

prec. + -ARY.] a. » prec. b. Dealing with or 
carried on by fractions or fragments 1840, c. 
Tending to divide into fractions 1867. 
Fractionate (frae-kfanzit), v. 1867. [f. as 
prec. + - ate 8 . ] trans. T o separate (a mixture) 
by distillation or otherwise into portions of 
differing propei ties. Henoe Fractiona’tion, 
the action of fractionadng. 

Fractionize (fne'kjanwz), v. 1675. [f- 
Fraction +-IZE.J trans . (and absol.) To 
break up into fractions. 

Fractious (frarkfes), a. 1725. [f. F raction 
( sense 3), after captious, etc.] Refractory . un- 
ruly ; now chiefly, cross, fretful ; esp. of chil- 
dren. 

A terribly peevish f. fellow W, Irving. F. cows 
1880. Hence Fra a ctioua-]y adv., -ness. 
Fracture I frarktiui), x*. 1525. la F.,ad.L. 
fractura , f. fraci -. f range re.] 1. The action of 
breaking or fact of being broken ; breakage ; 
spec, in Surg, the breaking of a bone, etc. 1541. 
a. The result of breaking ; a crack, division, 
split ; ta splinter 1641. 3* The appearance of 

the fresh surface in a mineral, when broken ir- 
regularly by the blow of a hammer 1794 4, 

Phonology. Diphthongization of a vowel before 
a consonant group 1891. 

Fracture (firsektiui'), v. 16 1 a. [& prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To cause a fracture in, tip. a bone, etc. ; 
to break ; to crack, a. iutr. for reft. To suffer 
fracture j to break z8 . . . 

1. To f. a rib 1803, parts of a machine 1858. 

II Frasnulum (frrnidltfra). 1706. [dim. of 
Fracnvm.] Am st. A small fraenum ; a fraenum. 
ItFrmum, freeman (fr? n#m). PI, -na. 
1741. [1*; * 'a bridle'.] x. Anat, A small 
ligament or membranous fold which restrains 
the motion of the organ to which it is attached. 
1. One of two minute folds of skin, in some 
cirripedes, which serve, through the means of 
a sticky solution, to retain the eggs until they 
are hatched. Darwin. 
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X513. [a. F., ad. L. 
j 1. Liable to break 
easily destroyed. Also 
fig. Of persons, etc. - Frail. 1607. fa. 
Liable to err or fall into sin ; frail >1548. 

1. Of Bodies, some ere F. \ and some ere Tough, but 
not F. Bacon. A single f. life Froudc. Hence 
Frsrgile-ly mfa, -neaa. 

Fragility (frAdgrllti). ME. [a.F.,ad.L. 
fragilitatem ; see Fraii.ty .1 1. The quality 
of being fragile or easily broken ; henoe, weak- 
ness, delicacy 1474. Also Jig, fa. Moral 
weakness, folly -162a. ^ 

s. An appearance of delicacy, and even of fi, is al- 
most essential to it [beauty] Busks. Jtg, The f. of life, 
of beauty Johnson, of popular government Mains, 
a. The fragylyte [of Adam and Eue] Lo. Bkinkrs. 

Fragment (frae-gtnent). 1531. [a.F., or 
ad. L. fragmentum , ] z. A piece broken off ; 
a (comparatively) small portion of anything 
2583. 9. transf. and fg. A detached, isolated, 

or incomplete part, e.g. of a writing or com- 
position 2531. 

s. John vi. 13. Fragments of old walles Lithoow, 
a Howe fragmentes or partes of a Globe are mea- 
sured 1571. He conucrscs much in fragments and 
Dssunt multa's Earls. The * New Atlantis ' is but 
a f. Jowett. 

Hence Fragmental. fra*gmental a. fragmen- 
tary t Geol. consisting of the debris of older rocks, or 
of the aggregated remains of plants or animals. 
Fra’gmentaily adv. 

Fragmentary (frie-gm&ittri), a. i6iz. [f. 
Fragment-*- -ary. Cl F. fragmentaire.] Of 
the nature of, or composed of, fragments; not 
complete or entire; disconnected; in Geol. 
composed of fragments of previously-existing 
rocks, etc. Hence Fra'gmentarlly adv. 
Fra’gmentarineaa. var Fragmenti'tioua 0. 
rare . 

Fragmentation (fraegmdntrijwi). x88z. 
\ f. as prec. + -ation. J A breaking or separa- 
tion into fragments ; in Biol, separation into 
parts which form new individuals. 

Fragmented (fne'gmEnt&l), fa. pple. and 
ppl, a. 2830. [f. Fragment + -ed*. Cf, F. 
fragment /.J Broken into fragments, made 
fragmentary. 

Fragmentist (frse*gm£ntist). 2874. [f. as 
prec. + -1ST. ] A writer of fragments or of works 
which survive only in fragments. So Fra*g- 
mentise v. to break into fragments. 
fFragor. rare. 1605. [a. L., f. frag*, 

j ranger e.] A loud harsh noise, a crash, a din 
-2702. 

Fragrance (fr/i-gr&ns). 1667. [a. OF., ad. 
L. fragrant i a ; see Fragrant.] Sweetness 
of smell ; sweet or pleasing scent. 

Eve separate he spies, Veiled in a cloud of f. Milt. 

Fragrancy (lrr»*gidnsi). Now rare. 1578. 
[see prec. and -ancy.] The quality of being 
Fragrant. Also withy/. 

The goblet crown’d Breath'd aromatic fragrancies 
around Pora 

Fragrant (fr/i‘gr&nt), 0. 2500. [a. F., or 
ad. L . fragrantem, i.fragrare to smell sweetly.] 
Emitting a pleasant odour; sweet-smelling. 

F. the fertil earth After soft showers Milt. P. L. I v. 
645. Hence Fra* grant- ly adv., f-neas. 

Frail (fr/ilX sb. ME. [a. OF. frayel, of 
unkn. origin.] z. A basket made of rushes, 
used for packing figs, raisins, etc. ; the quantity 
(30 to 75 lb.) contained in this. a. 'A rush 
for weaving baskets * ( J .) 1755- 

Frail (fr?il), a. ME. [ad. OY.frcdle,frele 
(Fr. frlle) L. fragilis .J z. Liable to break 
or be broken ; easily destroyed. Of immaterial 
things : Subject to casualties, transient. a. 
Weak ; easily overcome ME. 3- Morally weak; 
unable to resist temptation; occas., that lives 
unchastely ME. +4. Tender. Spenser. 

1, In that f. bark the lovers sit i8is* A profounder 
but a frailer bliss J. Martinbau, b. That I may 
know how fndle I am Ps. xxxix. 4. 3. Our most fraUe 
affections Hookrr. Most likely a child of the f. 
Abbess of Leominster Freeman. Hence Frai'Uy 
ado. Frai'lness. 

Frailty (frxi'lti). ME. [ad. OF ,froiloU>- 
L. fragilitatem \ see FRAGILE.] I- Liability to 
be crushed or to decay ; perishableness, weak- 
ness ; an instance of this ; talso, a flaw. Now 
rare. 9. Moral weakness ; instability of mind; 
liability to err or yield to temptation ; also, a 
weakness ME 
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«* The works of man inherit. .Their author's L, and 
return to dust Cowras. a. No farther seek. .to.. draw 
his frailties from their dread abode Gray. 
tUFraiadtieur. rare. 1599. [F. (now fraW 
cheur), L frail , fraiche fresh/] Freshness. 
-i66z. 

Fraiae (fr/tz), sbA 1775. [a. F ./raise fern.] 
app. a transf. use of fraue mesentery o € a calf.] 
x, A ruff z 8 ox. 9. Fortif. A palisade, made 
horizontal or slightly inclining to the horizon, 
placed lor defence round a work near the Lerm. 

Fraiae (frrtz), sb.* 1874. [a. F. f f. f raiser , 
fraser, to enlarge a circular hole, f. / raise (see 
prec.).] A tool for enlarging a circular hole; 
also, in Watchmaking, for cutting teeth in a 
wheel. 

Fraiae (fr/iz), v. 1706. [ad. Y.fraiser (see 
Fraise sb. 1 ).] trans. To fence or defend with 
or as with a fraise. 

Fraken(e, -yn(e, var. If. Frkcken. 

Framable, frameable (fr/imAb’l), 0. 
1577. ft Frame v. + -able.] Capable of being 
framed; ^conformable. 

Frambcesia (frsembf zi&). 1803. [mod.L., 
f. F. framboise ; see next.] Path. The yaws. 
Hence Fr&mboe'aioid 0. like f. 
t Framboise. 1578. [a. F. . framboise, ? a cor- 
ruption of Du. braambexie, fit bramble-berry ; 
see Bramble, Broom, Berry.] The rasp- 
berry (Rub us Idseus). 

Frame (frJim), sb. ME. [In sense I, perh. 
repr. OE fram adj., forward (see From prep,)\ 
in other senses, f. the vb.] 

tL Advantage, benefit. ME. only. 

1 L fi. The action of framing, fashioning, or 
constructing; a contrivance -Z645. 9. The 

manner or method of framing ; construction, 
structure ; constitution, nature 1590. 3. An 

established order, plan, scheme, system, esp. of 

? government 1599. +b. A form of words; a 

ormula; a type of syllogism -1739. t4* 

Adapted or adjusted condition; order, regu- 
larity, shape -1810. g. Mental or emotional 
disposition or state (more explicitly /. of mind, 
soul , etc. ) 1665. 6. P.-up (cf. Frame v. 8e) 2007. 

1. John the bastard, Whose spirits toils in f. of vfi- 
lanies Shake a. Wo have iu our Inward f. various 
affections Butlbb. 3. But let the L of things dis- 
ioynt. Both the worlds suffer Shake 4. Put your 
discourse into some C Haml. 111. ii. in, g. I am a 
Fellow of a very odd F. of mind Stbslk. In this 
thankful f. I continued Da For. 

HI. z. A structure, fabric, or engine con- 
structed of parts fitted together. Now obs. or 
arch . exc. as applied to the heaven, earth, etc., 
regarded as a structure, or to the animal, tsf. 
the human body, with ref. to its build, etc. 
ME. a. A structure of timber, joists, etc. 
forming the skeleton of a building ME. ; 1 
building; in later use, one composed chiefly or 
entirely of wood {Obs. exc. U.S.) ME. 3. A 
skeleton structure or support ; e. g. the ribs or 
stretchers for an umbrella or parasol ; (Print- 
ing) a desk containing type cases for the use of 
a compositor, or the stand supporting them ; 
(Haul.) the bends of timbers, or the corre- 
sponding parts of an ironclad, constltutingthe 
shape of the ships body ; etc. 1536. 4. That 

in which something, esp. a picture, pane of 
glass, etc., is set or let in, as in a border or case 
1600. fi. Hence applied to utensils of which 
the frame or border is an important part ; as : 
a. (Founding) a kind of ledge enclosing a board, 
which being filled with sand, serves as a mould 
for castings 2794; b. (Embroidery and Weaving) 
ta loom ; now short for lace-, stocking-fa etc. 
1593 ; c. (Horticulture) a glazed structure for 
protecting seeds and young plants from frost, 
etc. 1664. 

z. ThR starry f. 1594. This goodly C the Earth. Svuks. 

•1st.. set in the heavy f. of the forest 

Comb, (sense III. s) as /. building, cottage, 
house 1 t* -breaker, one of those who resisted with 
violence the introduction of frames for 

stockioga etc.; -bridge, a bridge constri 

pieces of timber framed together; -dam, a dam 
formed of balks of fir wood, placed endwise against 
the pressure; -level, a mason's level r etw, a saw 
stretched in a f. to snake it rigid ; -stud (see Stud 
jA 1 1. 1)1 -tubbing, solid wood tubbing, 

Pnune a. [OE framian to further, 

f. fram forward adj. and adv. (see From).] 
fi. intr. To profit, be of service -ME fa. 
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To gain ground j to get on {with ) ; to succeed 
-1669. +8« To make ready for use; also, to 

furnish with* ME. only* +4. To prepare (tim- 
ber) for use in building ; to perform the car- 
penter's work for (a building) ME. 5. To 
shape ; to give shape, expression, or direction 
to 1543. b. reJL and absol* To shape one's 
course; to resort. Obs. exc. dial, = ‘go \ 2576. 
c. intr* for reft. , now chiefly dial* 160 a. 6. 
trans* To adapt, adjust, fit to or into 1550. 
tAlso intr* for rejl. To conform, fit -1642. 7. 

trans* To make, construct. Now always im- 
plying the combination and fitting together of 
parts, and adaptation to a design. 1555. 8. 

a. To contrive (a plot, etc.); to fabricate; to 
compose; to put into words 1514- to. To 
articulate 1609. c. To form in the mind 1597. 
+d. To bring to pass -1597. e. To f up (orig. 
U.S. slang) : to pre-arrange (an event) with 
sinister intent ; to fake the result of (a race, etc.) ; 
also (to /*), to concoct a false charge against 
191a 9. [f. the sb.] To enclose in or as in 

a frame ; to serve as a frame for 1705. 

a. It framed not according to expectation Worltdge. 
5. The Iron, .is softncd and framed 1678. Why 1 can 
. f. my Face to all occasions Sh \ ks. God knows how, 
after thatj my life was framed Cary. to. The beauty 
of this sinful dame Made many princes thither f. 
Siiaks. 6. Unto this he frames his song Worosw. 
7. The sovran Planter, when he fram’d AH things to 
mans delightful use Milt. The fieldfare framed her 
lowly nest ScoiT. 8. a. This was a Story framed long 
after Hornet, d. Which Hcauen sof. Siiaks. 

Fra'me-house. 1817. [£ Frame sb. and 
v* + House.] A house constructed with a 
wooden framework covered with boards. 
Framer (fr/Pmoi). 1561. [f. Frame v. + 
-ER 1 .] One who frames. 

The f. of the government Locke, of an objection 
1741, of a picture 1870. 

Fra-mework. 1644. [ f. Frame sb. + Work 
j£.] 1. A structure composed of parts framed 

together; a frame or skeleton. Also trans f. 
and fig* a. (As two words or hyphened.) 
Work done in or with a frame 1819. 

x. The f. of vertebrate animals 1885. fig. The out- 
ward f. of iaw and government Freeman. 

Framing (1 rr»* m irj),^/.j 3 . ME. [f. Frame 
v. + -ING. 1 J 1. The action, method, or process 
of constructing, making, or shaping anything, 
a. concr * Framed work ; a frame or set or sys- 
tem of frames 1703. 

Comb, f.-chisel, a heavy chisel for making mortises. 

Fra’mpold, a . Also framfile , etc. Obs* 
exc. dial* 1598. f?J 1. Sour-tempered, dis- 
agreeable, peevish. a. Of a horse : Fiery, 
mettlesome 1603. 

1. She leads a very f. life with him Merry IF. 11. it. 
94 - *■ Good phrampell iades Middleton & Dekkek. 

Franc (faerjk). ME. fa. V* franc, said to be 
derived from the legend Francorum rex ' king 
of the Franks ', on the first coins so called.] 
The name of a French coin or money of account, 
a. A gold coin, in the 14th c., weighing about 
60 grs. to. A silver coin, first struck in 1575, 
valued in the 18th c. at 9 d, or 10 d* c. Smce 

1795- a silver coin, the monetary unit of the 
decimal system, worth nearly 10 d. 
li Franc-archer (frank.irj«). PI. finnc(a- 

•Archers. 1675. [Fr. ; franc Jree 4 - archer archer. 1 
Fr. Hist. One of a body of archers established 
by Charles VI l, and exempted from taxes in 
consideration of their service. 

Franchise (frant/ir, -t/aii), si. ME. [«. 

OF. franchise freedom, frankness, f. franc free, 
Frank. 2.®] 

I. +1. Freedom ; exemption from servitude or 
subjection -1648. 2. a. A legal immunity or 

exemption from a particular burden, or from the 
jurisdiction of a particular tribunal, granted to 
an individual, a corporation, etc. In early use 
also collect . or in generalized sense ; The im- 
bel ?PBing to a municipality, etc. 
ME. b. More widely ; A privilege granted by 
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The district over which a particular privilege 
extends -1774. 6* The rignt of voting at pub- 
lic elections, esp. for members of the legislative 
body. (The prevailing sense.) 2790. to. In 
recent use : One of the various qualifications 
for the elective franchise. Fancy f : see Fancy. 
2884. 

a. a. All franchises and liberties of the bisshoppe- 
ricks.. deryvid from the crowne 1559. to. The f. of 
waife and stray Coke. Fairs. Markets, and other 
franchises x6.. The form which corruption takes in 
the populous cities [of the U.S.] is the sale of fran- 
chises' (especially monopolies in the use of public 
thoroughfares) Bryce. 5. Phr, f To go or ride the 
franchisee : to beat the bounds. 

tlL x* Nobility of mind ; liberality, mag- 
nanimity -1658. a. Freedom or licence of 
speech or manners 2567. 

+Fra*nchise, v. ME. [a. OF. franchiss 
franchir , f. franc free; see Frank a. 9 ] = En- 
i*r anchise v* Const, from , of* -1793. Hence 
tFra*nchisement => Enfranchisement. 

Francic (frornsik), a . ? Obs. 1698. [ad. 

med.L. Francicus, f. Francus Frank j^. 1 ] «* 
Frankish. 

Francisc (fransi-sk). Also -esque, -isque. 
1801. [ad. med.L. francisca. | A kind of 
bn t tle-axe used by the Franks. 

Franciscan (fransi'sk&n). 1592. [f. med.L. 
Franciscus Francis + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the order of St. 
Francis ; pertaining to the Franciscans. 

The long F. controversy about povcriy Pusey. 

B. sb. A friar of the order founded by St. 
Francis of Assisi in 1209. 

Francize (fra-nssiz), v . 1661. [ad. Y.fran- 
ciser , f. fran$ais French.] trans. To make 
French. Hence Franciza'tion, the making 
French; the status thus conferred. 

Franco- (frserjktf), orig. med.L., comb. f. 
Franci the Franks or French ; chiefly in combs., 
as F.-Amencan, etc. 

Francolin Hrargkdlin). 1653. [a. F., ad. 
It. francolinof] A bird of the genus Francoli- 
nus (sub-family Perdicinx or Partridges), some- 
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the sovereign power to any person or body of 
persons. In England now chiefly Hist . ; in 
U.S. applied esp. to the powers conferred on 
a <»mpany for some purpose of public utility. 
ME. T8* Freedom from arrest, secured to 
fugitives in certain privileged places ; right of 
asylum or sanctuary. Hence concr. an asylum, 
sanctuary. -2601. 4. The freedom of a body 

corporate or politic ; citizenship 1579. 45. 


what resembling a pheasant. Also f. partridge . 
Francolite (frae*jjk£lait). 185a [f. Franco 
+ -Lite. I Min . A variety of apatite found at 
Wheal Franco in Devonshire in stalactitic 
masses. 

Francophil (e (frse-nk^fil). 1889. [f. 

Franco- + Gr. <pi\os friend. A newspaper 
word.] 

A. adj. Characterized by partiality to the 
French. 

B. sb. One who is affected. 

II Franc tireur(frantiior). 1870. [F.; f. franc 
free + iircur shooter.] One of a corps of light 
infantry, originating in the wars of the French 
Revolution , and having an organization distinct 
from that of the regular army. 

Frangent (frae*ncls£nt), a. [ad. L. frangen- 
temfrangere. j Causing fractures. H. Walpole. 
Frangible (frarndsib'I), a . 1440. [a. OF., 
f. L. f ranger ef\ Capable of being broken. 
Hence FrangibMlty, f. quality. 

Frangipane (frae*ndsip*in). 2676. [a. F., 
said to be from Frangipani, name of the in- 
ventor. J 1. A perfume prepared from, or 
imitating the odour of, the flower of the red 
jasmine. a. The red jasmine tree (Plumiera 
rubra) 1866. a. A kind of pastry, containing 
cream, almonds, spice, etc. 2858. var. Frangi- 
pan(n)i (in sense 1). 

Frangulin (fraeijgiiSnin). 1864. [f. the name 
of the tree (Rkamnus) Frangvla+-Wf\ Chent. 

1 A yellow crystallisable colouring matter, con- 
tained in the bark of the berry-bearing alder ' 
(Watts). Hence Frangtrlic (acid) a. 
•fFra'iiion. 157 r. [?] A gallant, paramour. 
Also, in Spenser, a loose woman. -2820. 

Frank (frserjk), sbA and a [ad. L. Fran- 
cus, F. Franc ; a name of Teut. origin, repr. 
OHG. Franko = OE. Franca prehistoric 
*Frankon-. The Franks were supposed to be 
named from their national weapon, OE. franca 
javelin.] 

A. sh. 1. A person belonging to the Germanic 
nation, or coalition of nations, that conquered 
Gaul in the 6th a, and from whom the country 
received the name of France. 8. A name 
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given in the Levant to an individual of Western 
nationality. Cf. Feringhee. 2687, +3. With 
ellipsis of ‘language’. A lingua franca or 
mixed tongue. Nevile. 

+B. adj Belonging to, characteristic of, or 
customary among the Western nations of 
Europe -2688. 

f Frank, sb* ME. [a. OF .franc.] An en- 
closure, esp. a sty. Also, the process of fatten- 
ing animals. -2736. Hence f.-fed a. fed in a f. ; 
fatted. 

fFrank, sb. 3 2578. [f. Frank vJ] A name 
given to the plant Spurry, from its property of 
lattening cattle ; also f* spurry -1659. 

Frank (frsegk), sb.* 27x3. [f. Frank?.*] 
1* The signature of a person entitled to send 
letters post free. a. A letter or envelope bear- 
ing such a signature 2755. 

x. I must, .send ibis Hcrnwl into town to get a f. . .it 
is not worthy of postage Scott. 

Frank (fraegk), sbj died. 2823. [from its 
note. I A heron. 

Frank, al : see after Frank sbA 


Frank (frsegk), a 2 ME. fa. OF. franc . 
med.L. francus free; orig. identical wiLh the 
ethnic name Francus (see Frank sb. 1 ). J 1. « 
Free in various applications (see quots.). a. 
Liberal, bounteous, generous, lavish 1484. 3. 

Not practising concealment ; ingenuous, open 
1555; unreserved, outspoken 2548; avowed; 
downright 175a. +4. Of plants, trees, etc : Of 

superior quality ; producing good and abundant 
fruit or the Ike. Of drugs, etc.: Of high quality. 
Cf. Frankincense -1648. 1 5. Lu.ty, vigor- 
ous -1626. 

x. F. and free borne in a free cyt ye 1470. Heshulde 

f oo f. and quite 1475. Desyrouxe of f. lyberty 1538. 
Andes - . frank e and free simpliciter and wythoul an ye 
condicion More. It is of franke gift Spenser, a. In 
such f. style the people lived Froude. 3. In their 
conversation f. and open Burke. To be f. with any- 
one 1870. 5. 'I he Sap is not so f. as to rise all to the 

Boughs Bacon. 

fFrank, v . 1 ME. [f. Frank sb.*] 1. trans. 
To shut up and frra in a frank -1600. 9. To 

feed high ; to cram -2633. Also fig. Hence 
f Franked ppl* a. fattened in a frank or pen. 
Frank (fraeijk), v .2 1708. [f. Frank a. 2 ] 
1. trans. To sign (a letter, etc.), so as to ensure 
its being sent free of charge ; to send or cause to 
be sent free of charge. Obs. exc. Hist. b. fig. 
To facilitate the coming and going of (a person) 
1801. 3. To convey gratuitously 1809. 3 * To 

exempt. Const, against, from. 1876. 

s. He got an opportunity of being franked to 
Poland Burton. 

F rank-almoign, -alnioln. [a. AF .fraunke 
almoigne\ see Frank <*. a ai.d Almoign.J Law . 
See Almozgn 2. 

Fra*nk chase. 1587. [f. F'kank a. 2 + 
Chase jA.] Law. Free chase. 

Non* but Hi* King can have a forest; If he chance 
to passe one over to a Subject, 'tis no more I* orest, but 
frank Chase Howell. 

Fra-nk-fee. 1531. [f. Frank «.2+ Fee 

sb.~\ A tenure of lands in fee-simple, esp. as 
opp. to ancient demesne ; also, land so held. 
fFrank-ferm. [a. AF. ftankc ferme ; see 
Frank a .' 1 and Farm sb . 9 J Law. Freehold 
tenure at a fixed rent. Blackstone. 

Fra nkfold. 2609. [f. Frank a * 2 + Fold 
V . 2 ] Law* « Faldage. 

Frankfort (fne'gkfojt). 1893. The name 
of a German city. Frankfort black, a fine 
black pigment used in copper-plate engraving. 
Frankincense (forijkinBens), ME. [a. OF. 
franc encens\ see Frank a . 9 4 and Incense.] 
1. An aromatic gum resin, yielded by trees of 
the genus Boswellia, used for burning ns incense: 
olibanum; areas., the smoke from the same. 
9. Resin resembling this, obtained from firs and 
pines. Also, the tree itself. 2577. 
i Curling f. ascends to Baal Prior, 

Frankish (frarqkij), a* (sb.) 1594. [f. 
Frank j^. 1 +-ISH .1 2. Of or pertaining to the 
Franks 2 802. 9. Of or pertaining to the Western 
nations 2594. 3. sb. The language of the Franks 
1863. 

fFrank-law 1607. [f. Frank a.® *f Law.] 
Law * The condition of a full freeman (liber et 
legalis homo), esp. the liberty of being sworn in 
courts, as a juror or witness -1641. 


m(m ** « au(L«d). r (crt). , (Fr. ch«f). a (ewr). ai (/, tyt). > (Fr. ean dt vie), i • (Psycb*). 9 (what), f (ggt). 
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Franklin (frwijklin). ME. [First recorded 
As Anglo- L. franc-colanus, franca l anus, fran - 
chelanus ; f. (ult.) med.L, francus, OF. franc 
Frank a but the suffix is obscure.] i. A 
freeman. ME. only. a. A freeholder; in 14- 
15th c. the designation of a class of landowners 
ranking next below the gentry ME. +3. Applied 
to : A liberal host -1727. 

a. Ful wel bi loved and famulier was he With franke- 
leynsover al in his cuntre Chaucer. 

Franklinian (fraenkli*nifin). 1767. [f. 

Franklin proper name + -ian .1 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Beniamin Frank- 
lin; following Franklin (in politics). 

B. sb. A follower of Franklin 1794* 

So Franklinlc a ., an epithet applied to elec- 
tricity produced by friction ; Fra'nklinism, fric- 
tional electricity ; Fra'nklinist, one who follows 
Franklin in his theory of electricity. 
Frankllnite (freemklinait). 1820. [f. 

Franklin , New Jersey + -ITE.] Min . A com- 
pound of oxides of iron, manganese, and zinc, 
found in brilliant black crystals. 

Frankly (free*gkli), adv. 1540. [f. Frank 
«. a + -LY a .J In a frank manner; freely. 

Kindness so f. offered C. BkontH, 

•j-Fra-nk-ma rriage. OE. [a. AF. franc 
mariage ; see Frank a . 9 and Marriage.] 
Law, A tenure in virtue of which a man ana 
his wife held lands granted to them by the father 
or other near relative of the wife, the estate 
being heritable to the fourth generation of heirs 
of their bodies, without any service other than 
fealty. 

Frankness (freemknus). 1553. [f. Frank 
a . 9 + *ness.] The quality of being Frank; 
■fliberality -1771 ; candour, ingenuousness, 
openness, in speech 1553; freedom of artistic 
treatment 1784. 

a. That happy union of f. and reserve Helps. 
Military f. Gibbon. 

Fra -nk-pl edge. Oh. ex c. Hist. 150a. 
la. AF. franc-plege, f. franc FRANK a. 9 +plege 
Pledge; app. a Norman mistranslation of OE. 
frip-borh (see Fkithborh). ] OE. Law . x. The 
system by which every member of a tithing was 
answerable for the good conduct of, or the 
damage done by, any one of the other mem- 
bers 16. . a. One of the mutually responsible 
members of a tithing, etc Oecas., the tithing 
itself. 

I. transf. The servants of the Crown were not, as 
now, bound in f. for each other Macauiay. Phr. 
iifiewflf frankpledge \ a court held periodically for 
the production of the members of a tithing, later of a 
hundred or manor. Cf. Court-lkkt. ME, 

Fra*nk-te nement 1523. [a. AFr. ; see 

Frank a . 9 and Tenement.] Law. — Free- 
hold. So Fra*nk-te-nure. 

Frantic (frorntik). [ME. frentik, frantik, 
a. OF. frenetique (mod. frinitique), ad. late L. 
phrencticus delirious (see Phrenetic). See 
Frenzy.] 

A. adj. 1. Affected with mental disease, 
lunatic, insane; in later use, ragingly mad. 
Now rare . b. transf and fig. 1547- 3 . 

^Attended by fienzy -1594; delirious, wild, in- 
sanely foolish 1533. t3- quasi-atfv. Frantically. 
rare. -165a. 

s. 1 haue obserued . . in phrenticlce persons the 
strength doubled vpon them 1586. # b. fig. A heart . . 
Racing more wilde then is this franticke sea Marston. 
a. She displayed a f. and impotent rage Gibbon. 
Hence Frantically, Fra*nticly advs. in a f. man- 
ner. Fra'nticness, f. state or condition. 

fB. sb. One who is frantic; a lunatic, a de- 
lirious patient -1758. 

Frap (freep), v. ME. k OF .fraper (mod. 
fra p per) ; perh. f. the Teut. root flap - ; see 
Flap.] i. tram, and t intr. To strike; to beat. 

a. Naut. To bind tightly. [So in Fr.] 1548. 

b. To brace the cords of a drum by pulling them 
together 1874. 

+Fra*pe. ME. [? a, OF. frap, f. frater ; see 
prec.l 1. A crowd ; a mob, the rabble -1710. 
a. ? Tumult. R. Brunne. 
fFra*ple, v. 1595. [Cf, Frap *>.] intr. To 
dispute, wrangle, bluster -1609. Hence Fra 'pier 
sb. arch, a blusterer. 

llFrapp6 (frap*), a. 1848. [Fr. ; pa. pple. of 
frapperj] Iced, cooled. 
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Fraas (frees). 1854. [a. Ger ./rats, t root 
of frtssen to devour.] The excrement of larvae; 
also, the refuse left behind by boring insects. 
||Frate (fra-te). FI. -ti (-ti). 173a. [It.; 

— * brother A friar. 

Frater 1 (fr/i tai). Now Hist. ME. [a. OF. 
fraitur, short for refreitor, repr. med.L. refecto- 
rium Refectory.] The eating room of a 
monastery; a refectory. 

|| Frater 2 (frmai). 1561. [L.; - ‘brother’.] 
tx. A friar -1639. ta. Cant. - Abram-MAN. 
-1673. 8* A brother, comrade. Also attrib. 

Fraternal (frfttSunfil), a. 1494. [f. L. 

f rat emus + -al. Cf. F. frater nel.~\ Of or per- 
taining to brothers or a "brother; brotherly. 

The old F. quarrel of thy Race Cowley. A f. affec- 
tion for Addison L Stephen, Fraternally adv , 
Fra-temate, v. U.S. rare. 1846. ( f. L. 
fraternal + -ate.] To fraternize. Hence 
Fraterna'tion ( U.S . rare), fraternization. So 
Fra*temiam {U.S. rare), In same sense. 
Fraternity (fr&tS'Jnlti). ME. [a. OF .fra- 
temiti, ad. L. fraternitatenr, see Fraternal 
and -ITY .1 1. The relation of a brother or 
brothers ; brotherhood, a. The state or quality 
! of being fraternal ; brotherliness 1470. f3- A 

family of brothers, rare. 1635. 4. A body or 

order of men organized for religious or devout 
purposes ME. 5. A body o t men associated 
by some common interest; a company, guild 
ME. 0. A body of men of the same class, 
occupation, pursuits, etc. 1561. 

E To substitute the principles of f. In the room of 
that salutary prejudice called our country Burke. 5. 

1 William Caxton..of the fraternyte and felauship of 
the mercer ye Caxton. 7. U*. S'. A literary or social 
association of the alumni of a college or university; 
a 1 Greek -Let ter ' Society 1777. 

Fraternization (free tamaiz/ijan). 1792. 
[a. F. fraternisation ; see Fraternize and 
-ATION.] The action of fraternizing or uniting 
as brothers, fraternal association. 

They.. give the kiss of f. to negroes 179a. 

Fraternize (iree-tamaiz, fr^i-tai-), v . 1611. 

[ad. F. fratemiser, ad. med.L. fratemizare, 
f. fratemus, f. frater ; see -IZE.] 1. intr. To 
associate or sympathize wuh as a brother or as 
brothers; to form a fraternal friendship. a. 
trans. To bring into fraternal association or 
sympathy. Now rare. 1656. 

1. We fraternised on the spot Baker, a. A regular 
correspondence for fraternizing the twonniioiw Burke. 
Hence Fr aterni'zer, one who fraternizes. 

Fratriage (frii'triitds). Also fratrage. 
1730. [ad. med.L. fratriagium, f. L. fratr{i)~\ 
see -AGE.] Law. A younger brothers inheri- 
tance. 

Fratricide 1 (frei-trisaid, frartri-). 1450. 
[a. F., ad. L. fratricida , f. frater +-cidere; see 
-cide i.] One who kills his (or her) brother. 
Hence Fr&'trici dal a. that kills or has killed 
his brother; concerned with the slaughter of 
brothers. 

Fratricide 2 (frmrisaid, fr**tri-). 1568. 
[a. F., ad. L .fratricidium, f. frater + -cidere ; 
see -cide *.] The action of killing one’s brother. 
(In Law also the killing of one's sister.) 
Fratryi, fratery (freitri, -teri). 1538. 
[app. f. Frater 1 + -y.] - Frater 1 . 
Fra’try 2 . 153a. [ad. med.L. fratria , 
fratreia , f. frater ; app. infl. by Gr. spparpia. 
Cf. Friary,] a. A fraternity, b. A convent 
of friars. 

Frau, var. of Frow. 

Fraud (frfd), sb. ME. [a.OF./ra/d^ad.L. 
fraud em. j x. The quality of being deceitful. 
Now rare. a. Criminal deception ; the using of 
false representations to obtain an unjust advan- 
tage or to injure the rights or interests of another 
ME. 3. An act or instance of deception, a dis- 
honest trick ME. 4. A fraudulent contrivance; 
in mod. colloq. use, a spurious or deceptive 
thing 1658. b. colloq. of a person: An im- 
postor, a humbug 185a tfi. State of being 
defrauded or deluded. Milt. 

a They look upon f. as a greater crime than theft 
Swift. In fraud of, to the fraud, qf (Law) t so as to 
defraud | to the detriment or hindrance o£ 1 Statute 
of Frauds (Law): the statute *9 Cha*. If, c. 3, by 
which written memoranda were in many cases re- 
quired to give validity to a contract, Phr. Pious 
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fraud', a deceit practised for the advancement of re- 
ligion, or the like. 4 . Comb . f. order U,S. % an official 
order prohibiting the use of the mails to a person 
suspected of using them fraudently. 

Hence Frau’dful a. full of treacherous; -ly 
adv. FrauMleaa a. free from f. ; -ly adv., -neas. 

Fraudulence (fr§ # diifl<Fns). 1610. [a. OF. : 
see Fraudulent And -ence .1 The quality or 
fact of being fraudulent. So Frau*dulency. 
Fraudulent (fr§«dWHfqt), a. ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. fraudulentus ; see Fraud sb. and 
-ULENT.j x. Guilty of or addicted to fraud; 
deceitful, dishonest. a. Characterized by, or 
of the nature of, fraud; serving the purpose of, 
or accomplished by means of, fraud ME. +3. 
Path. (After the L. transl. of Avicenna.) De- 
ceptive -1615. 

z. Agayne is the seruaunt fals and fraudelent Bar- 
clay. a. A f. balance 1831, prospectus 1891. F. mis- 
representation Sir J. W. Chi tty. 

Hence Fraudulently adv. 

Fraugbt (fr 5 t), jA Oh. exc. Sc. ME. [prob. 
a. MDu. or MLG. t track t (also vrecht : see 
Freight sb .) ; origin uncertain.] — Freight sb. 

draught (fr§t), v. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. 
ME. [f. prec. sb.] - Freight v . x, 2. 
Fraught (frot), pple. and ppl.a. ME. 
[pa. pple. of Fraught v.] x. Of a vessel : 
Laden. Also full /. a. transf. Stored, fur- 

nished, filled, equipped with ME. 

1. Ships . . wyth nches full yfraught Gascoigne, a. 
Wisedome (whereof I know you are f.) Ltar 1. iv. 241, 
Phr. Fraught with : &• attended with j b. destined 
toproduce. 

Fraughtage (fr§* teds), arch. ME. [f. 
Fraught v . + -age.] «= Freightage ti, 2. 
Frcudn (free*ksin). 1864. [f. L,.frax(inus) 
ash + -in.] Chem . A substance, Ci 0 Hi h Oi O , 
occurring In the bark of the common ash, and 
also, together with sesculin, in the bark of the 
horse-chestnut. 

Fraxinedla. 1664. [mod. L., dim. of L. 
f rax inns ash.] A name for cultivated species 
of dittany, esp. Dictamnus Fraxinclla . 

Fray ME. [aphetic f. Affray.] 

1. A feeling of fear; fright, terror. +a. An 
assault, attack -1575. 3. A disturbance ; a 

brawl; a fight ME. 

3. Fleete-sireet fr&ies, when Prentices with Clubs 
did knocke thee downe 1609. 

Fray, sbfi 1630. [f. Fray z>. 2 ] A frayed 
place. 

Fray (fr r»), ME. [aphet. f. Affray, 

Effray v.] 1. trans . To make afraid, frighten, 
a. To frighten or drive away. Obs. exc. arch . 

1 £26. ta- To assault, attack -1575- 4. intr. 

To quarrel or fight. Obs. exc. arch. 1460. 

z. A Puritan is a Protestant fray'd out of his Wits 
1604. a. Can he f. off the vullur from his breast 
South. 

Fray (fr^i), v. a 1450. [ad. F . frayer-. — 
OY.frciier : — L. fricare to rub; see Friction.] 
x. intr. Of deer : To rub (against trees). Also 
trans. in to f. their heads . 1576. a. trans. To 
rub away ; to ravel out the edge or end of ; 
occas ., to chafe by friction 1710. b- intr i. Of 
material : To become frayed, to ravel out 2721. 
t3. trans. To deflower 1^65. t4. intr. To 

clash -1483. 5. [from Fr.] trans. To dear, 

force (a path, way) 2849. 

a. The bell-rope . . was frayed into a fringe Dickens. 
A suit of fray'd magnificence Tsnmyson. 5. Paths, 
frayed by the elephant and rhinoceros 1849. Hence 
Fraying vbl. sb. 

+Fray,r.s rare. 1450. - Defray v. -1631. 
Frazzle (fnt-z’l), v. orig. dial, tad U.S. 
1825. [?] trans. To fray, wear out. Hence 
Frazzle so., esp. in phr. to a f, to a condition 
of exhaustion 1865. 

Freak (frek), sb.l 2563. [?cogn. w. OE. 
frician to dance.] x. A sudden causeless change 
or turn of the mind ; a capricious humour, 
notion, whim, or vagary. a. Capridonsness 
1678. 8. A prank, a caper 1648. 4. A product 
of irregular fancy 1784. to. (more fully f. of 
nature — lusus naturae) t A monstrosity of any 
species; in recent use, a living curiosity ex- 
hibited in a show 2847. 5. quasi-**/ denoting 
something abnormal or c&pridously irregular 
1898, 

Freak (fnk), sb* 1870. [f. Freak o.] 

A fleck or streak of colour. 


/ (it) (ran), f (Fr. fox re), $ (fir, fern, earth). 


6 (Ger. Kiln), i (Fr. pcai> U (Ger. Miller), ii (Fr. dwne). § (carl). € (€•) (there). 
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Freak (frflc), a. 1637. [L Freak sM; 
app. coined by Milton.] 1. trans . To fleck or 
streak capridously/to variegate, txsu. in pa. pple. 

a. tff/r. To practise freaks; to frolic 1663. 

1. The pansy freaked with jet Milt. Lycidas 144. 

Freakish (frrkif),«. 1653. [f. Freak sbj 
+ iSH. j z. Full of, or characterised by freaks, 
capricious, whimsical a. Oi the nature of a 
freak, curious 1805. 

1. An ill-contriveclugly, f. fool Wycherley. Our 
f. climate Lowell. Frea*klah-ly adv., -ness. 
Freck, firack (frek, fnek), a . Obs. exc. Sc. 
[Com.Teut.i OE. free, fric,fryc. ] 1. Desirous, 
eager, quick, ready. 0. Lusty, strong, 
vigorous! 50a Hence tFre-ckly, fra'ckly, 
adv. 

Freck (frek\ v. 16 a I . [? var. of FREAK s».] 
trans . To mark with spots or freckles; to dimple. 

F re-cken. Now dial. ME. [a. ON. f reknur 
pi] A freckle. 

A fewe freknes in his face y-spreynd Chaucer. 
Freckle (fre'k’l), sb. ME. [altered f. prec.] 
x. A yellowish or lightish- brown spot in the 
skin. 9. Any small spot or discoloration 1547. 
Freckle (fre # k’l), v. 1613. [f. the sb.] 

x. trans. To cover with freckles or spots; intr. 
to appear in spots or patches. 9. intr. To 
become marked with freckles 184a. Hence 
Fre*ckliixg vbl. sb. a mark like a freckle; a 
marking with freckles. 

F reckled (frck’ld), ppl. a. ME. [f. Freckle 
sb. +-ed *.1 x. Marked with freckles, a. Spotted 
ME. tg. Resembling a freckle. Lev. xin. 39. 

x. A £ face Mars ton. a. F. trout 16x4, cowJips 

18x1. 

Fred-stole : see Frith-stool. 

Froeffrf), a. {Com. Tent.: Q&.freo,fr(o, 
frig : — OTeut, *frijo free: — OAryan *priyo-, 
represented by Skr. priyd dear, f. root *pri to 
love (OE. frbon to love, whence Friend).] 

I. 1. Not subject as a slave is to his master; 
enjoying personal rights and liberty of action. 
Also fig. a. Of a state, its citizens, institu- 
tions, etc.: Enjoying civil liberty; existing under 
a government which is not arbitrary or despotic, 
and does not encroach upon individual rights. 
Also, not subject to foreign dominion. ME. 
•f3. Noble, honourable, of gentle birth and 
breeding. In ME. an epithet of courtesy. -1633. 
+4. Hence : Noble, honourable, generous, mag- 
nanimous —1604. 

x. Delicate Ariel, 111 set thee f. for this Shaks. a. 
Till the iniurioue Romans did extort This Tribute 
from vs, we were f. Cymb, m. i. 49. 3. Mirthe, that 

is so fair and £. Chaucer. 4. Oth. iil liL 199. 

U. x. At liberty; allowed to go anywhere; 
not kept in confinement. Also, liberated. 1483. 
9. Released from ties, obligations, etc. 1596; 
exempt from work or duty 1697. 3. Guiltless, 
innocent, acquitted. Const, from, of. ? Obs. 
160a, 4. Unimpeded, unrestricted, unham- 

pered ME. b. with to and inf. : At liberty, 
tfeeling it right, to do something ME. 5. Of 
composition, etc. : Not observing strict laws of 
form: (of a translation, etc.) not adhering 
strictly to tiie original 1813. 6. Allowable or 

allowed [to or for a person to do); open to 1576; 
open for all 1870. 7. Clear, unobstructed ME. 

8. Clear of nr from ME, 9. Naut. Of the wind : 
Not adverse 1840. 10. Not fixed or fastened 

1590. xi. Disengaged from contact or con- 
nexion with anything else; relieved from the 
pressure of anything adjacent or superincum- 
bent. In Bot. not ad mite to other organs. 1715. 
19. Chem., etc. Uncombincd 1800. 13. Of 

fiower or energy : Disengaged 1825. 14. Of 

a material : Easily worked, loose and soft in 
structure 1573. 

x. We would let them go f. Ds Fox. Deer, as f. as 
in an American forest Macaulay, a. A fortnight 
hence 1 shall be f. as air Sir R. Peeu 3 My bands 
are guilty, but my heart is f. Drydkm & Lee. 4. F. 
ad mi ss i o n of the light of Heaven Rubkin, Phr. ( 7 V 
havo ot five) r *f-h*nd\ complete liberty of action. 

b. I made him.. Sufficient to have stood, though C to 
1*11 MlLT. 5. The limits between f. translation and 
paraphmaea xSxs. 6. What God . .commands to some, 
leaves f. to all Milt. A /.fight t one In which all and 
sundry engage. 7, Are not the streets as f. For me 
as for jroaSsAKL 8. Ice. .f. from air-bubbles Tyn- 
dall. So, Phr. To gttf. : to get loose, to extricate. 

m* x. Acting of one's own will or choice; 
not detertnJned from without (See also Free 
Will.) OE. a. Ready; acting willingly or 


spontaneously; (of an act) spontaneous; (of an 
offer, assent, etc.) readily given or made ME. 
Of a horse : willing 1477. 3- Ready in giving, 
liberal. Const of. Said also of the gift. ME. 
4. Acting without restriction or limitation 1578. 
b. Abundant, copious 1635. 6* Frank and 

open, ingenuous, unreserved; also, in bad sense 
=» forward, ready to * take liberties* 1635. 0. 

Of speech ; Frank, plain-spoken x6xz ; licentious 
185a. 

x. A man is said to be f, so far forth as he can do 
what he will Bf.rkklby. F. choice Freeman. sl 
H is noble f. offers left us nothing to ask Bacon. F. 
to confess Byron. Horses that be f. Do need no spurs 
Greene. a, 1 was not very f. of it, for my Store was 
not great Da Foe. A f. gift 1791. 4* Too f. feeding 

hath occasioned you this dreame 163a. How f. the 
present age is in laying taxes on the next Pope. b. 
A f. bloomer 1887. 5. His Grace is very f. and open 

1693. Not so f., fellow Sheridan. Phr. To mt the 
(or bo)/, with t to treat unceremoniously : also Naut. 
to approach boldly. 6. Where she. .listened to much 
f. talk Thackeray. 

IV. x. Exempt from, not subject or liable to 
OE. 9. a. Exempt from, or not subject to, 
some particular jurisdiction or lordship, b. Pos- 
sessed of certain exclusive rights or privileges. 
ME. 3. Of land: Held without obligation of 
rent or service MR 4. Invested with the rights 
or immunities of, admitted to the privileges oj 
(a corporation, city, etc.). Used with of also 
simply. 1496. b. Hence: Allowed the enjoy- 
ment of 1687. 5. Said of non-unionist work- 
men and their labour 1890. 0. Exempt from 

restrictions in regard to trade; open to all 
tinders; also, not subject to tax, toll, or duty 
1631. 7. Without payment, gratuitous 1585, I 

1. F. from all tax and imposition 1630, from pulmo. | 
naryconsumption 1885, from real difficulty 1805. a. 
a. The f. towns of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg 
M. Paitison. b. F. chafel (see Chapel sb). F. 
chase ■= P rank chase. F. fishery (see Fishery). 
F. marriage ** Frank-mahriage. F. warren (see 
Warren). 4. F. of the Grocers B. Jons,, of the city 
Entice. b. F. of the house Dickens. 6l F. mar- 
kets 1631. A f.-port Shatters. 7. F. tickets 1830, 
seats Macaulay. A f. pass over a line of railway 
1894. Phr. Free school \ ‘a school in which learning 
is given without pay ' (J.). (This meaning has been 
denied, but on inconclusive grounds. See N.E.D.) 
1494. 

tB. sb. x. The adj. used absol. ME. only. 
9. A person of noble birth or breeding; a 
knight or Iarly -1549. 

C. adv. In a free manner, freely. Now only 
techn . or arch. 1559. b. Without cost or pay- 
ment. Often with gratis. Scot free; aee SCOT. 
1568. c. Naut. [To sail , go , etc.) /. : i. e. with 
bow-lines slackened and sheets eased ; opp. to 
close-hauled 1812. 

Comb. a. in derivative combs, baaed upon some 
phrase in which the adj. is used, as /-agency, •citizen - 
ship , etc. (after f. agent , citizen , etc.). 

b. in comb, with a verbal or agent noun (wber n/ree 
seems partly adverbial), as F.-mvsr. -thinker, etc 
C. In spec, phrases, etc. : tf. alma **f>ank-almoign 
aee Almoicn) i f. companion, a mercenary belong- 
ng to no particular nation, but attached for toe time to 
any prince who paid him : so £, company ; f. grace, 
the unmerited favour of God 1 f. love, the doctrine 
of the right of free choice in seaual relations without 
the restraint of marriage or other legal obligation ; 
f.-milling a. (Mining), (of ores) easily reducible} 
f.-stuff (Building), timber which is quite dean or 
without knots} tf. suitor, one of the tenants en- 
tilled to attend a manorial court % f t. ward, deten- 
tion not involving close or ignominious restraint ; f. 
wheel, the driving-wheel of a bicycle able to lotate 
while the pedals are at rest 1 also as vh. 

Free (iri), v. Pa. t and pple. freed. [OE. 
frion, frloAe)an OTeut. kfriftjan, f. *frijo- 
Frek a. J x. trans. To make free; to set at 
liberty ; to release from bondage or constraint 
9. To relieve; to deliver, or exempt from, 
rid or ease of; to confer immunity upon 
OE. g. To clear, disengage, or disentangle 
(a thing) from some obstruction or encum- 
brance. Const .from, of. X6X3. Also reft. tb. 
To open so as to allow free passage -1700. 
+4. To remove so as to leave tne place dear, 
get rid of >1638. tg. To frank (a letter) -1893. 

0. Lead-mining. To register (a new mine, vein, 
etc.) by making the proper payment to the bar- 
master 1601. 

1. They. . freed thecitie.aad vpbeld the la was % Mace. 
ii. ax Freed from the restrainu of fear BvrUta. a 
Freed from feudal services Cruise, from stamp duty 
Crumv. 3. rrfi. To f. oneself from one's difficulties 
183a. 4. T . thine owne torment Dambl. 


Free and easy. 1699, 

A. adjectival phr. Unconstrained, natural; 
also, careless, slipshod. Also quasi-add. 

A free-and-easy way of carrying things on Newham. 

B. sb. A convivial gathering for singing, at 
which one may drink, smoke, etc. 1893. 

Free bench. 1670. Law. 1 That estate in 
Copyhold Lands which the Wife, being espoused 
a Virgin, hath, after the death of her Husband, 
for her Dower, according to the custom of the 
Mannor* (Blount, Law Diet.). 

Free-board (frrbfad), 1676. [-AF, 
franc bord \ see Free a. and Board j&] z. 
Law. The right of claiming a certain quantity 
of land outside the fence of a park or forest ; 
also, the land thus claimed. 9. Naut. The 
space between the plank-sheer and the line of 
flotation 1796. 

Free-boot, v. 1599. [f. Freebooter.] 
intr. To act as a freebooter, plunder. Hence 
Free*'booting vbl. sb. and ppL a. 

Freebooter [(ribatoi). 15701 [ad. Du. 
vrijbuiier , f. the equivalents of Free a ., Booty 
or Boot sb.*, -kr 1 . See also Filibuster. , 
One who goes about in search of plunder ; esp. 
a pirate or piratical adventurer. Also transf. 
and fig. 

7 he Danilas were. . Free-booters.. and did all by 
force 1659. Hence Free'-boo'tery, the practice of 
freebooters. 

fFreev-booty. 1623. [f. Free a. + Booty, 
after prec.] Spoil (to be) taken by force -1749. 
Free*-born, a. ME. [f. Free a. ♦ Born 
ppl. «.] x. Born free, born to the conditions 
and privileges of citizenship, inheriting liberty. 
9. Of or befitting a free-born man 1510. 
a. The f. and martial virtues of the desert Gibbon. 

Free Church. 1843. 1. gets. A church 

free from state control. In pi. a Nonconformist 
name for the Congregationalists, Baptists, etc., 
as dist. from the Established Church. 1869. 
Hence Freecbu rclunan. 9. The Free Church 
of Scotland : the organization formed by the 
ministers who seceded from the established 
Presbyterian Church in 1843. 
f Free COBt. 1563. In phr. at , of on , upon 
free cost — cost-free, gratis -1764. Also as 
advb. phr. without prep. -1720. 

Nothing comes free-cost here Herrick. 

•j-Free-deulzen, sb. 1576. - Denizen 9. 
-1653. So tFree-de*nixcn v. ** Denizen v . 1. 
Free -d man. 1601. [f. freed pa. pple. + Man 
sb. | A man who has been a slave And is 
manumitted or emancipated. 

Freedom (frrdam). [OE. frfaddm ; sec 
Free a. and -dom.] i. Exemption or release 
from slavery or imprisonment ; personal libei ty 
ME. 9. Exemption from arbitrary control ; 
independence; civil liberty ME. 3. The state 
of being Fry it; tgenerosity, liberality -1530; 
liberty of action Mb 4. The quality of being 
free from the control of fate or necessity ; the 
power of self-determination OE. tg. Kcadi- 
ness -1697. 0. [‘rankness, openness, fami- 

liarity ; outspokenness 1699 ; undue familiarity 
x6i8. 7. Ease, facility 16x3. 8, boldness of 

conception or execution 1643. 9* Physics. 

Capability of motion 1879. so. An immunity, 
privilege ML; a franchise (cf. Franchise sb 
3 a) 1596. xi. The right of participating in 
the privileges of; a. membership of a company 
or trade 1744 ; b. citizenship of a town or city 
1579; often conferred honor ts causa upon 
eminent persons. Also the diploma conferring 
such freedom, c. The liberty or right to prac- 
tise a trade ; also, the ' fine ' paid for this 171a 
d. transf. Unrestricted use of 165a. 

a They died for the Libertie atti Five-dome Of their 
Cittie Holi amo. F. of the press Byron. 3 He was 
of Knyghibod and of fredatn flour Chaucer- F. of 
Thought is like F. in Actions *7x8. A Those inno- 
cent Freedoms I allow her Otway, n, F. from Tal- 



of the library Burton. 

Comb. Lflne, a payment made on being a dm i tte d to 
the f. of a city, guild, or corporation. 

Freedfttooi: see Frith- stool. 

Free-hand (frfhend), a 186a. Of thaw- 
ing : Done with a free hand, I e. without 
measurements or artificial aid. Also ahol. dr 


quAsi-jA 
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Free-harQded, a. 1656. [f. Free *. + 
Hand sb. + -ED ■.] Open-banded, generous. 
Free 4 iea*rted # a. ME. [f. Free o.+ 
Heart + -rd* 1 Having a free heart; frank, 
open, unreserved; Impulsive; generous, liberal. 

The bond of freehartad and willing love Goldinq. 
Renee Free-heatted-ly adv., -ness. 

Freehold (frrhreld). Z407. [ — AY.fr atone 
tenement ; f. Free a . + HoLD x*.« II. i.l 1. A 
tenure by which an estate (or office or dignity) 
is held in fee-simple, fee-tail, or for term of life 
*5*3" •• An estate or office held by this tenure 
*467* 3> attrib. or adj. Held by, relating to, 

or of the nature of, freehold 1507. 

Freeholder (frf-h*«ld«). ME. [- AF. 
fraunc tenaunt ; f. Free a. + Holder.] One 
who possesses a freehold estate. 

Free lance* z8ao. A term used by recent 
writers to denote one of those military adven- 
turers who in the Middle Ages offered their 
services as mercenaries, or with a view to 
plunder, to belligerent states; a condottiere, 
a free companion. Hence fig . of politicians, 
etc. 

Free-liver. 1711. One who gives free in- 
dulgence to his appetites. So Free-li*vlng a . 
Freely (frf-li), adv. [OE friollce, ME. 

frtolicht, fr cliche, frtly, f. FREE a. + -I.Y *. ] X. 
In a free manner ; unreservedly ; readily, spon- 
taneously. a. Frankly, openly, plainly 1596. 
8* Without let, hindrance, or interference ME. 
b. Loosely 1869. 4. Without stint ME. tg. 

In freedom; with absolute possession -1647. 
fd. Nobly ; excellently ME. only, t7- — 
Free adv . -1759. 

s. Graces .. gvuen to us frely 1*26. F. we serve. 
Because we f. love, as in our will To love or not 
Milt. a. To speak one's mind f. Bxbkklky. 3. To 
breathe more l. *695. 4. Qf euery tree of the garden 
thou mayeat L tale Gen. Ii. z6. 

Freeman (frrmaen). [OE. freoman ; see 
Free a. and Man sb. J 1. One who is not a 
slave or serf ; also later, one who is politically 
free. a. One who possesses the freedom of a 
city, borough, company, etc. ME. 

1. A coloured free-man Lykll. a. The electors are 
citizens, burgesses, or freemen H. Cox. 

Freemartin (frima-itin). 1681. [?] An 
imperfect female of the ox kind, twm-born with 
a male. 

Freemason (frrmrison, -s'n). ME [f. 
Free a . + Mason. ] +1. A member of a cer- 
tain class of skilled workers in stone, who 
travelled from place to place, working wher- 
ever any great building was being erected, and 
recognising each other by a system of secret 
signs and passwords. In later use (16 -18th c.) 
a term used merely as a more complimentary 
synonym of * mason *. -1733. a. A member 
of the fraternity called Free and Accepted 
Masons 1646. 

Early in the 17th c., tbs societies of freemasons 
(sense 1) began to admit honorary members, who were 
instructed in the secret signs and in the legendary 
history of the craft. These were called accepted 
mason*, and the distinction of being an 1 accepted 
mason ' became a fashionable object of ambition. In 
1717 four of these societies or ' lodges ' in London 
united to form a * grand lodge with a new constitu- 
tion and ritual, and a system of secret a signs 1 the 
object of the society as reconstituted being mutual 
help and tha promotion of brotherly feeling among 
its members. Tbs London ' grand lodge * has been 
tha parent of other lodges in Great Britain and in 
moat parts of the world. 

8. attrib . (of or pertaining to freemasons, as f. 
knock, etc.) 1807. 

Freemasonry (frrm/is'nri). ME [ace -ry.] 
tx. Tha craft or occupation of a freemason. 
ME. only, a. Tha principles, practices, and 
institutions of freemasons x8oe, a* fig- Secret or 
tacit brotherhood, instinctive sympathy x8xo. 
a Tha wonderful f. of childhood 1886. 

Freeness (frf-nte). Now rare, ME [f. 
Free*. + -ness. ] Thequalityor state of being 
Frer; freedom; readiness; liberality; open- 
ness, frankness. 

Ffca ^ia i t f . Hist, 1648. The obligation 
of having to provide free board and lodging for 
troops ; also, tha right to be billeted in free 
quarters, 

Frew (frTaj). i«to. [f. F»** ». + -in 1 .] 
One who frees or sets free. 
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Freeaia (frrsfft). 188a. [mod.L.] Bot, A 
genus of iridaceout bulbous plants of the Cgpe 
of Good Hope, allied to Gladiolus, 

Free soO. U.S. 1848. A. sb. Territory 
ip which slaveholding was prohibited 185a 

B. adj. Epithet of a political party in 1846- 
g6, which opposed the extension of slavery 
Into its territories ; pertaining to this party or 
its principles. 

I went to a free soil m fetin' once Lowell. Hence 
Free-aoiler, Free-sofliem. 

Free-spoken, a, 1625. [cf. plain-spoken.) 
Accustomed to speak plainly and openly. 
Hence Free-spokenneas. 

Free state, 1646. u Occas. — Republic. 
Now rare. 9. U.S. Before the Civil War of 
z86x~ 5, a state of the Union in which slavery 
did not exist i86x. 3* Irish F. S . , the part of 
Ireland separated from the U.K. and established 
as a Dominion ioa». 

Free*-stone, freestone 1. ME [f. Free 
a. + Stone sb . ; ■■ OF. francht pere , 1 stone of 
excellent quality Any fine-grained sand- 
stone or limestone that can be cut or sawn 
easily ; a slab of such stone. Also attrib. 

Free "-stone 1866. A variety of the peach 
(or nectarine) in which the flesh parts freely 
from the stone when ripe. Also /. peach. 

Free-thinker (frrJmgkM). 1699. One who 
refuses to submit his reason to the control of 
authority in matters of religious belief; a 
designation claimed esp. by the deistic and 
other rejectors of Christianity in the early 18th 
c. Also transf. So Free-thi'nking vbl. sb. 
the principles or practice of a free-thinker ; ppl. 
a. holding the principles of a free-thinker ; per- 
Tnining to free-thinkers or free-thought Free- 
thought m Free-thinking vbl. sb. 

Free trade, free-trade. 1606. 1. An 

open and unrestricted trade. a. Trade or 
commerce left to follow its natural course, i.e. 
without the interference of customs duties or 
of bounties. Also, the principles of those who 
advocate this state of things. Also transf. 
1833. 3* Smuggling 1824. 4. attrib. 1839. 

a To 1 inculcate in the mind of the Bourbons wise 
principles of free trade 1 ’ Coaarrr. 

Free-tra*der. 1698. 1. One allowed to 

trade without restriction. a. A smuggler; 
also, a smuggling vessel 1815. 8* An advocate 
of free trade 1849. 

Free will, free:- wi*ll, free wi ll. ME 
[See Free a.] x. (Best as two words.) Spon- 
taneous will, unconstrained choice (to do or 
act), a. * The power of directing our actions 
without constraint by necessity or fate 1 (J.) 
ME. 8- attrib. (in fret-will offering — given 
spontaneously 1535. 

1. To wander at their own free will Jowrrr.. # a. 
The third way of bringing things to pass, distinct 
from necessity and chance, namely, freewill Hobbes. 
Hence Free*wl*ller, a contemptuous term for one 
who believes in the doctrine of free will, an Arminian. 

Freeze (friz), sb. ME [f. Freeze v.) The 
action of Freeze v. (lit . and fig.). 

Freeze (frfz), v. Pa. t. froze (frjuz). Pa. 
pple. fir oxen (frd^z'n). [Com. Teut, : OE frto- 
san , pa. ppl n.froren : — OTeut. *freusan, f, root 
*freus~, fraus frus- : — pre-Teut. *prevs- t 
pro us- , prus-, cf. L. pruina , Skr. prusva 
hoar-frost ; also bkr. plus to burn.] 

L intr. uses. 1 . tmpers. It freezes : the cold 
is such that water becomes ice. 9. To be 
converted into, or covered with, ioe ME. ; to 
become hard or rigid as the result of cold ME 
3. To become fixed to (something) or together 
by the action of frost xdo, 4. To feel very 
chill ; to die by frost ME. ; to be utterly devoid 
of heat 16x3. Also fig. 

I. Still it fnsed Hall. a. Port wine from solid 
(748. Our ropes were now froze > 748. fig. The smile 
on hts lips froze C. BromtK. 3. Fhr. Tof. (on) to 
(U.S. and Austral.)t to bold on te\ also, to r take to'. 

& The north-west, where Davies freeced to his rest 
H.V1U fig. To t with fears Pore, 
n. traits, uses. x. To change toa solid form 
by the action of cold ; to congeal ; to form ice 
on the surface of (a river, etc.). Also causa- 
tively. 1494. b. To congeal as if by frost ME 
c. fig. To chill (feelings, etc.); to paralyse 
(powers, etc.) 1595. a. To affect with frost ; 
to stiffen, harden, injure, kill, etc, by chilling 
1596, a- To font-, a. lie. 2 see Frozen, b. 
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fig. To exclude from business, society, etc, 
by chilling behaviour, severe competition, etc. 
{U.S.) 1890. 

1. A froste that. .frost y+ Thamyt Fasyan. Phr. To 
f. oven to cover with ice. Tof. in, up. b. A Tale 
..whose lightest word Would .. U thy young blood 
Haml. l v. 16. c. Chill Penury, .froze the genial 
current of the soul Gray. Hence Free a ser. one who 
or that which freezes, ot V*epe extremely cold. 

Freeze, obs. L Frieze. 

Freezing (fr»*ziij), vbl. sb. ME [f. prec. 
-f-iNG ] .J The action of Freeze v, Atf. - 
at freezing-point. 

tomb. : I. -mixture, s mixture, e.g. of salt and 
snow, which, while remaining liquid, is cold enough 
to f. some other liquid within its influence 1 -point, 
the point on the thermometer, viz. 3a 0 Fahrenheit, o 6 
Centigrade, marking the temperature at which a 
liquid, esp. water, freezes. 

Freezing (Irf-zin), ppl. a. 16 tx. [f. as 
prec. +-ing*.J 1. That freezes (see the vb.). 
a. fig . ; esp. of manners : Chilling 1813. 

a The f. reason's colder part Tennyson. Free’S- 
ingly. adv. 

Freiesle • benite. 1850. [f. Freiesleben pro- 
per name + -its.] Min. A sulph-antimonide 
of lead and silver, which crystallizes in striated 
prisms. Cf. Diaphoritk. 

Freight (fir it), sb. 1463. [prob. a. MDu. 
or MLG. vrecht, var. of vracht ; see Fraught 
sb. Cf. F. fret hire of a ship, Sp. fiete, Pg. 
frete .] x. Hire of a vessel for the transport of 
goods the service of transporting goods (orig. , 
by water ; now, esp. in U.S. , by land also) ; 
the sum paid for this. tFormerly also : Pas- 
sage-money. a. The cargo or lading (of a 
ship); a ship-load. In U.S. : Anything carried 
by sea or land. Also transf. andrfr. 150a. 

1. Phr. fTo tahef. 1 to take passage Dx Fox. a. 
A f. of sea-coals 1789. b. U.S . =* / train (see below). 

attrib. and Comb. (esp. U.S.\ as f. ear (■» goods 
truck or van),yC train (=* goods train) \f -handler, etc. 

Freight (fiTU), V. 1485. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. 
Fraught v.\ x. trans. To furnish or load 
(a vessel) with a cargo ; to hire or let out (a 
vessel) for the carriage of goods and passengers. 
Also transf. a. To carry as freight 1340. 
u Donco, where the marchauntes .. fraught theyr 

t^?S*gh{f pple. and ppl- a. 1494. [Con- 
tracted pa. pi le. of prec.] x. Freighted, 
laden- 1 649 Also transf. and fig. -1711. 9. 

Fraught, abounding with -1623. 

Freightage (fr/itids). 1694. [f. Freight 
v. + -age. J 1. Hire of a vessel for the trans- 
port of goods ; cost of conveyance of goods. 9. 
Freight, cargo ; quantity of cargo conveyed ; 
also transf. and fig. 1803. 3 Transport of 

goods. U.S . 1880I 

Freighter (fr/itai). i6aa. [f. as prec. + 
-ek x. J x- ‘ One who loads a ship, or one who 
charters and loads a ship’ (W.). b. One who 
consigns goods for carriage inland 1873. a. 
One whose business it is to receive and forward 
freight 1714. 8* A cargo vessel 1878. 

Freightless, a. rare. 1791. [see -less.] 
Without freight or load. 

Fremd (fremd), a. Obs. exc. Sc. and n. 
[Com. Teut.: OE frfmede, fremde, frfmje, f , 
fult.) root *fram -; see From, j 1. Foreign. 
9. Strange OE ; wild, as opp. to tame ME. 
8. Unfriendly OE 4- Not related; opp. to 
sib or kin ME. 

Fremeacent (freme*s£nt), a. rare. 2837. 
[as if from L, +fremescerc, freq. of fremtre to 
roar.] Murmuring, growing noisy. Carlyle. 
H ence Fremeacence (rare), an incipient roaring. 

P Fremitus (fremltfa). x8ao. [f. L. /remote,] 
A dull roaring noise; in Path. % a palpable 
vibration, e.g. of the walls of the chest, 

Fren : Me Frknne. 

French (frenj). [OE. frpuitt , f. franca 
Frank sb . 1 + -isc, -ish ; the suffix produces 
umlaut. Cf. Scotch from Scottish.) 

A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to France or its 
inhabitants, a. French-like ME 
Pbresm, etc. a. In names of things of (attributed) 
French origin, as F, barley (eat fiAKunt)t F«-blne, 
artificial ultramarine 1 F. bread, a kina of fency 
bread t T. casements, windows turning upon two 
vertical edges attached to tha lambsi F. A|ik ■ 
variaty ofi staatite, used for mekinj; marks on cloth, 
etc. 1 F. drain, a nibble drain j fF. eawea, eaves 
provided with a guitar to cany off tha water 1 F, 
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fake, a variety of the Flemish fake i F.*rrey, a tint 
oompoeed of white with ivory black, Indian red and 
Chinese blue iF. hernia kind of hem employed for the 
finishing of fiouncesj/'F. horn, a metal wind-instru- 
ment (see Horn) t F. paste, a kind of glass into which 
a certain quantity of oxide of lead is Introduced j F. 
purple, a beautiful dye prepared from lichens | F. 
red or rouge, genuine carmine t F. rice *»Amel- 
corm t F. roll (see Roll) t F.-roof, a mansard roof ; 
F. tub, a mixture used by dyers, of the protochloride 
of tin and logwood ; F. window, a long window 
opening like a folding door, and serving for exit and 
entrance. 

b. In names of trees and plants! as F^bean (see 
Bean) t F. berry = Avignon berry ; F. cowslip 
(see Cowslip); F. plum, the fruit of a variety of 
Prunus domes tica, dried and exported from France. 

c. In names of venereal diseases t as F. disease, etc. 
B. absol. and sb. i. The French language 

ME. a. The French (pi.): the French people. 
Also (rarely) without article -* French persons 

s. ^or Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe Chaucer. 
Fhr. Pedlar* s F . : cant, thieves' slang. a. Phr. F. 
and English r a children's game. 

French (frenf), v. rare . 1639. [£ P re c 

adj.] x. To French it: to speak French, 
Fuller. a. To render into French or give 
a French form to 1887. 

f French crown. 1599. The English name 
for the French coin called Ecu. Escu -1608. 
b. Punning ly, with reference to the baldness 
produced by the * French disease ' Mids. N. 
I.H. 99 . 

Frenchify (fremfifoi), v. 159a. [f. French 
a. + -fy.] x, irons. To make French, imbue 
with French qualities. a. intr. To become 
French in ideas, manners, etc.; to have French 
sympathies 1775. 

x. F. our English solidity Into Froth and Whip-syl 
labub 1741. Hence Frc’nchifled ppi. a . French- 
like (< contemptuous ) j having the ' French disease 

Frenchism (fre*njiz’m). 1750. A French 
custom, idiom, or characteristic ; a Gallicism. 
French leave. 1771. Originally, the 
custom (in the 18th c. prevalent in France) of 
going away from a reception, etc. without 
taking leave of the host or hostess. Hence, 
Joe., to take French leave : to go away, or do 
anything, without permission or notice. 
French-like. 1550. [f. French zb. + 

-LIKE.] 

A. adv , After the manner of the French ; in 
French fashion. 

B. adj. Like the French 1848. 

Frenchman (fre*n/msn). OE. [f. French 

a. 4- Man ; orig. two words.] 1. A man of 
French birth or nationality, a. A (good, etc.) 
French scholar, colloq. 1670. 3. A French 

ship 2889. Hence Fre-nchmanlike a. and 
adv. 

French polish. 1819. x. A polish for wood- 
work; a solution of resin or gum resin in alcohol 
or wood naphtha. a. The smooth glossy 
surface produced on wood-work by the applica- 
tion of this. Also punningly . Hence French- 
polish v, trans. to make smooth and glossy 
with French-polish (lit and Jig.), French- 
polisher. 

Frenetic, etc. : see Phrenetic, etc. 
fFrenne, fren. 1553. [corrupt var. of 
frend, Frbmd, infl. by forenne, FOREIGN.] 

A. adj. Strange, not related, rare . 

B. sb. A foreigner, stranger, enemy -16x4, 
Fren tun s see F&anum. 

fFre-nzic, -al, a . 1547. [f. Frenzy sb . + 
-IC, + al.] Affected with frenzy; crazy, mad; 
wildly enthusiastic -1748. 

Frenzied (frenrid), ppl. a . 1796. [f. 
Frenzy v. +-ED 1 .] Affected with frenzy; 
crazy ; distracted, frantic ; wildly enthusiastic. 

F. dreams Scott, enthusiasts L. Stephen, Hence 
Fre'naiedly adv. 

Frenzy, phrenzy (freuzi). [ME. frenesie , 
a. OF., f. late L. phrenesis , a pseudo-Gr. forma- 
tion after phrenetic us, corruption of Gr. <pp*vi- 
n k 6 s ; see Frantic. The sp. phrenzy is now 
rare.] 

A. sb. x. Mental derangement; delirium, or 
temporary insanity ; now chiefly, the rage or 
excitement of a paroxysm of mania. Now 
rare in lit. sense. Also jig. a. A wild idea; also, 
a craze (for something) 1633. 

I. Demoniac f, moping melancholy, And moon- 
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•truck madness Milt. fig. The Poets eye in a fine f. 
rolling Shakb. a. The rrensy of Travelling 1707. 

B adj. } ? sb. used attrib.] tx- Mad, insane, 
crazy -1647. a. dial. Angry: passionate 1859. 

Hence Frenzy v, to drive to f., infuriate. 
Frequence (fr/kw£ns). 1535. [a.F. fre- 
quence, ad. L. frequentia ; see Frequent and 
-ENCE.l x. An assembling in large numbers ; 
a crowded state or condition ; also concr . con- 
course, crowd. Now arch . fa. Constant use 
of (something) ; familiarity -1624. 3 * Frequent 
occurrence or repetition 1603. 

1. The Moat High, who, in full f. bright Of angels 
.spake Milt. 

Frequency (frrkwSnsi). 1553. [see prec. 
and -ency .1 tx. The state or condition of 
being crowded ; also concr. a concourse -1733* 
ta. The constant use or repetition of - 1785; 
familiarity with -1680. 3. The fact of occur- 

ring often or being repeated at short intervals 
1641. b. Physics , etc. Rate of recurrence, e.g. 
of a vibration 1831 ; Electr. The number of 
complete cycles per second of an alternating 
current 1891. c. Statistics. The ratio of the 
actual to the number of possible occurrences of 
an event 1897. 

3. Th© Strength and F. of the Pulse Arbutnnot, 
Tne diminished f. of wars 1836. b. Alternating 
currents of high f. 1893. 

Frequent (frf*kwent), a. 1531. [ad. L. 
frequentem pr. pple. of +frequcre\ cogn. w. 
farcire to cram (see Farce v. 1 ).j +1. Crowded, 
full -1746. a. Found at short distances apart , 
numerous. Somewhat arch . 1605. 3 * Com- 

monly used or practised, well known. Now 
rare. 1531. +Of a report, etc. : Widely cur- 
rent -1631. 4. Happening at short intervals ; 

often recurring. Of the pulse: Faster than 
normal. (The prevailing sense.) 1604. g. Ad- 
dicted to; accustomed to do ; given to repetition 
in Z560. 6. fa. That is often at or in (a place) 

-1624. b. Constant, habitual 1628. fc. That 
is often with (a person), familiar; conversant 
in (a subject) -1632. 7. quasi -adv, 16x4. 

1. In a ful and f. assemble Holland. a. Populous 
cities .f. Hospitals [etc] Camden. 4. You may ex< 
pect frequent© letters Marvell. F. forgeries 1750, 
blights 1795. 3. Lesse f. to his Princely 


then formerly Shaks. 


y exercises 

nerly Shaks. 6. a. I n prisons more f. : in 
death oft 9 Cor. xi. 23. b. A f. Com unicant 1698. 

Frequent (frrkwe nt), v. 1477. fad. L. 
\frequentare ; see prec.J x. trans . To visit 
often ; to resort to habitually 1555. fa. To 
use habitually ; to practise ; to attend (a meet- 
ing) -1667; to honour with observances -1581. 
+3. intr. To resort to or unto; to associate 
with ; to be often in or about -1810. t4- trans. 

To crowd, fill -1667. 

1. A Coffee-house which I myself f. Steele. To f. 
good company Bkbkbley. 3. Far from all the ways 
where men f. Pore. 4. Milt. P.L. x. 1091. 

Hence Freqne'ntable a. that may be frequented, 
easily accessible. Frequenta'tion, the action or 
habit of frequenting or resorting to ; habitual visiting. 
Frequenter, one who frequents or resorts to. 
Fre*quentage. 1814. rare. [f. prec. + 
age.] The practice or habit of frequenting. 
Frequentative (fr/kwcntfttJv). 1530. [ad. 
I~ frequent at ivus; see Frequent v. and -ive. 

^ Versed 

‘ a verb 

or verbal form : Expressive of the frequent re- 
petition of an action 1533. 

B. sb. A frequentative verb, verbal form, or 
conjugation 1530. 

Frequently (fiFkwgntli), adv. 1531. [f. 
Frequent a. + -LY 8 .] At frequent or short 
intervals, often, repeatedly ; tnumerously -1638. 
Frere, obs. f. Friar. 

Frescade (freski-d). 1656. [a. F., ad. It 
fr esc at a, f. fresco cool, Fresh.] A cool walk ; 
a shady alley. 

Fresco (fre*ski), sb. PI. frescos, -oes. 
X598. [ad. It. fresco cool, Fresh,] +1, Cool, 
fresh air ; occas. a fresh breeze -1785. a. A 
kind of painting executed in water-colour on 
mortar or plaster which is not quite dry; a 
painting so executed 1598. Also attrib. 

a. The grand sibyls, .painted in f. by Michel Angelo 
Emerson. Hence Fre*aco v. to paint in C 
Fresh (frej). [OE. fersc (opp. to ‘salt*), 
ME. fresske , free he, fressche , etc. Ultimate 
etym. obscure.] 

A. adj \ I. 1. New, novel ME.; additional, 


freshman 

other, further ME. a. Recent ; newly made, 
received, or taken in ME. 3- Raw, inex- 
perienced ; * green ’ 1595. Also (Univ. slang) 
characteristic of a freshman, b. [ct. G. frech im- 
pudent]. Forward, impertinent, free in be- 
haviour (orig. U.S.) 1848. 
s. Milt. Lycidas 193. 3. Shaks. John in. iv. 143. 

IL x. New ; not artihdally preserved ; not 
salted, pickled, or smoked OE. a. Of water : 
Not salt or bitter; t(of a marsh) containing 
fresh as opp. to salt water OE. b. Of or per- 
taining to such water ME. 8- Untainted, 
pure; hence, invigorating, refreshing. Said 
esp. of air and water. ME. tb. Cool (rare) 
-1697. 4. Retaining its original qualities ; not 

stale, musty, or vapid. Also transf. of imma- 
terial things. ME. fi. Not faded or worn ME. 
6. Not sullied or tarnished; blooming ME.; 
tgaily attired -1587. 7. Not exhausted or 

fatigued ME. 8. Of the wind : Strong. Hence, 
of the way of a ship : Speedy, steady. 1533. 
9. a. Sober. Now only Sc . ME. b. Partially 
intoxicated x8xa. 

s. F. meat 1648, butter 1864. a He always found 
the ice f. that floated up n the *ea-water Boyle. 3. 
F. dews and flowers Milt. The desire of f. air Scott. 
4- F. eggea 1639. Burton ale— f. or stale Dibdim. 
News f. and f. Addison. 5. My glory was f. in mee 

2 0b xxix, ao. When the memory of things was f. 

erkelby. 6l The fres&he daysy Chaucer. Hast 
thou beheld a fresher Gentlewoman Shaks. 7. I never 
felt fresher in my life 1863. 8. If it comes on to blow 

f. I shall make the signal for Boats to repair on board 
N ELbON. Comb, tf.-new a. unpractised. 

B. adv. In a fresh manner, freshly (see A.) 
ME. Comb. f.-run a. fa salmon, etc.) that 
has freshly run up from the sea. 

C. sb. [The adj. used absol.'] 1. The fresh 
part or period 1715. a. A freshet, flood 1538; 
also, a gust, squall 1719. 3* A pool, spring or 

stream of fresh water 1571. 4* The part of 

a tidal river next above the salt water ; also, 
the lands adjoining this part. Freq. in pL 
Now U.S. 1634. 

s. The f. of the morning North. a. Sometimes 
there are great freshes in the River of Tyne 1682. 3. 
I*le not shew him Where the quicke Freshes are 
Temp. 111. ii. 75. 

Fresh, v . ME. [f. Fresh a. J To fmake 
or become fresh or lively. 

Freshen (fre-Jen, freTn), v . 1697. [f. as 
prec. +-en B .J 1. intr. To become Fresh ; to 
increase in strength; also with up. b. To 
become bright 1819. c. To lose salt or saltness 
(Webst.) 1864. a. trans. To make Fresh ; esp. 
to renew, revive, give freshness to; to remove 
salt or saltness from 1749. 3. Naut. 'To relieve 

(a rope) of its strain, or danger of chafing, by 
shifting or removing its place of nip * (Adm. 
Smyth) 1855. 

x. The wind now freshened fast Mabbyat. To ( 
into smiles W. I rving. a. Air to L the room i8ox. 
To f. up my Italian Lowell, their memory 1874. 3. 

Tof. haunt, iht up 1 to pay cut more cable so as to 
change the part exposed to friction. To /. ballast 1 
to divide or separate it, to as to alter its position. 
To f. way: to increase the speed. 

Hence Fre’shener, something that freshens ; spec. 
a spell of exercise for freshening a horse. 

Fresher (fre-Jei). 1882. [f. Fresh a. + 
-ER *. 1 a. Untv slantr : — Freshman b. 


■er 1 . 1 a. Untv. slang : 
A fresn breeze. 


Freshet (fre*/6t). Also erron. fresh shot. 
1596. [f. Fresh sb . 1 + -bt.] i. A small 

stream of fresh water. Obs. exc. poet. 1*98. 
a. A stream or rush of fresh water flowing into 
the sea 1596. 3. A flood or overflowing of a 

river caused by heavy rains or melted snow 

3?1rhe f. In die river . . was so sudden that cattle 
. . were in danger of being drowned 1784. Henoe 
Fre*ehet v. to flood as with a f. 

Freshly (fre-Jli). adv. ME. [f. Fresh a. + 
-r y 8 . ] In a fresh manner; newly, recently; 
with renewed or unabated vigour; briskly; 
with undiminished strength, purity, distinctness, 
etc.; with fresh appearance, odour, etc. ; tgaily 

^ tom Byron, pursued Stow. Looks he as fi, as he 
did the day he wrestled A.YJ*. ni.IL 843. 
Freshman (frejmfen). 1550. [f. Fresh 
i. + Man,] i. A new-comer; a novice, a. A 
student during his first year, esp. his first term, 
at a University (or U.S. a school) 1596. 
e. He was but yet a f. in Cambridge Nashs. 


se (man), a (pass), an (lead), v (cat), f (Fr. ch/f), a (ev#r). di (/, eye). $ (Fr. can d* vie), i (wt). i (Psych*). 9 (what), p (gpt)# 


fig. Ignorant, un- 
Hence fFresh- 
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Comb. f.-cl&ss US., 'the lowest of the four classes 
In an American college ' (Webst). Hence Fre*ah- 
inanihip, the condition of being a f. \ the period 
during which it lasts | also .70c., the personality of a f. 

tFrcstuneut, [f. Fresh v. + -mknt.j Re- 
freshing influence. J. Cartwright. 
Freshness (fre*fn6s). ME. [f. Fresh a . + 
-NESS.] The quality of being Fresh. Also 
concr. a fresh stream (Keats). 

Jollitie, pleaxaunce, and freshnesse 150a The f. of 
the Aire Bacon, of Waters Hoylk, of the Evening 
The glory and the f. of a dream Woaosw. 

I re -sb water, a . 1508. ff. Fresh a.+ 
Water sb.) i. Of or pertaining to, yielding, 
produced by, or living in water that is not salt, 
a. Unaccustomed to salt water, new to the sea 
i6ax ; hence, unskilled, raw, insignificant. 

x. F. fish 17651 lakes Goldsm., flowers 1828, shells 
Lyki.l. a. A f. sailor Dr Foe. ‘ 

learned, and f. critics Fielding, 
watered a. unskilled, raw. 

Fresison (frfsarspn). 1837. Logic . A mne- 
monic word designating the fifth mood of the 
fourth syllogistic figure, in which a universal 
negative major premiss and a particular affirma- 
tive minor yield a particular negative conclu- 
sion. 

Fret (fret), sb. 1 ME. [app. a. OF. frete 
trellis-work.] 1. Ornamental interlaced work; 
a net; an ornament consisting of jewels or 
flowers in a network. a. Her. Grig, a figure 
formed by two bendlels, dexter and sinister, 
intersecting ; «■ F. frette. Later, * a figure 
formed by two narrow bands in saltire, inter- 
laced with a mascle * (Cussans). 1572. 3. ta. 

Arch. Carved ornament, esp. in ceilings, con- 
sisting of intersecting lines in relief -1664. b. 
An ornamental pattern composed of continu- 
ous combinations of straight lines, joined usu- 
ally at right angles. Also attrib . 1664. 

1. A frette of goold sche hadde next hyre her 
Chaucer. 3. b. The f. or herring-bone is of common 
occurrence on vases of the oldest style Birch. 

Comb.\ f.-cutting vbi. sb ., the cutting of wood 
with a fret-saw in to ornamental designs ; also attrib. ; 
•maw, a saw used for cutting frets, scrolls, etc. 

Fret (fret), sb.'* 1545. [f. Fret*/. i ] 1. A 

gnawing or wearing away, erosion. Now rare. 
Also concr. +a ft et ting sore; a decayed spot. 

a. Pain in the bowels, grips, colic. Also pi. 

Now dial. 1600. 3- Agitation of mind; irrita- 

tion, vexation ; also, querulous utterance 1556. 
+4. A gust, squall (of wind) -1734. 5. Secon- 

dary fermentation in liquors 1664. 

3. My lord was in as grrat a f . as 1 1 )e Foe. Plir. 
F. and /ever , / and fume. Oh or upon the /: in a 
state of agitation, irritation, ill humour, or impatience. 

Fret (fret), *3.8 1500. [?] In musical instru- 
ments like the guitar, formerly a ring of gut 
(Stainer), now a bar or ridge of wood, metal 
etc. placed on the fingerboard, to regulate the 
fingering. 

Fret, sb* rare . T587. [ad. OF. frete, f rati c, 
fraicte breach.] A breach or passage made 
Dy the sea. 

fFret, sbfi 1576. [ad. L. f return.] A strait 
-1661. 

Fret (fret), v.l Pa. t. and pple. fretted. 
Pr. pple. fretting. [OE .f retan, 1. OTeut .fra~ 
(see For- prep) + +etan to Eat.] fx. trans. 
To eat, devour -ME. a. To gnaw ; to con- 
sume, torture or wear away by gnawing. Now 
only of small animals. Also intr. ME. 3. 
transf of slow and gradual destructive action, 
as of frost, rust, disease, corrosives, etc. Const. 
into, to (the result). Also fig. Also absol. 
ME. 4. To form or make by wearing away 
1593. tg. intr. To make a way by gnawing 
or corrosion (lit. and fig. ) -1676. ffl. intr. for 
refi . To become eaten, corroded, or worn; 
to waste away ; to decay -1804. 7. tram. To 
chafe, irritate ME. 8. intr. To distress one- 
self with constant regret or discontent ; to chafe, 
worry. Often with additional notion of queru- 
lous utterances. 1551. Also quasi -tram, with 
away, out 1605. 9* in/r - Of liquor 1 To under- 
go secondary fermentation. Now dial. 1664. 

b. tram , (causatively) 174 a. xo. intr. Of a 

stream, etc. : To move In agitation or turmoil ; 
to chafe 1797. xx. trans. (causatively). To 
cause to rise In waves ; to ruffle 1794. 

a. Like as It wer a moth fretting a garment *551. 
3. The river frets away tha rocks along its banks 
Huxley. Phr. To /. the heart (fig.). 4. With cadent 
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Tea res f. channels in her cheekes Lear l iv. 308. 7. 

Horses., fretted into a foam W. I a vino. 8. He onfy 
frets to keep himself employed Goldsm. quasi-Ira*;. 
A poore Player. That strata and frets his houre vpon 
the Stage Mach. v. v. a 5. Hence Fro*tter. Fron- 
ting vbl. sb. and pH. a. 

Fret (fret), */.* ME. [In part a. OF .freter, 
f. frete : see Fret sb. 1 In sense a, the word 
agrees with Freti sh v. a ; ? ad. OF. fraitir.) 
fi. trans. To adorn with interlaced work; to 
adorn richly with gold, silver, or jewels -1668. 
b. transf. To variegate 1601. a. Arch . To 
adorn (esp. a ceiling) with carved or embossed 
work in patterns 1611. 3. Her. To interlace 

*573- 

x. Frenyeis of fyne silk, fretit ful fre 1450, b. Yon 
grey Lines That f. the Clouds Shaks. a. This 
Maiesticall Koofe, fretted with golden fire Shake. 

fFret, v.' 6 ME. [?] z. trans . To rub, chafe. 
Causatively : To make pass by rubbing. a. 
intr. To rub, produce friction ; to fray out 
1643. (Merged in Fret v. 1 ) 

Fret (fret), vfi 1600. [f. Fret *3. 8 ] trans . 
To furnish fa guitar, etc.) with frets. 

Fretful (fre’tful), a. 1593. [f. Fret *».! + 
-FUL. J fx. Corrosive, irritating (lit. and fig.)] 
also, inflamed -1804. a. Disposed to fret, 
irritable, peevish; impatient 1602. 3. Of water, 

etc.: Agitated, broken into waves. Of the 
wind: Blowing in frets ; gusty. 16x3. 4. Char- 

acterized by or productive ot fretting 1737. 

s. a Hen. VI, in. ii. 403. a. The fretfull Turpen- 
tine Siiaks. 4. The f. stir Unprofitable and the fever 
of the world Wqbdsw. Fre'tfuMy adv -nesB. 
fFre-tish, fre’tize, */.i 1521. [f. frediss - 

lengthened stem of O F.fredir (F. frotdir ).] 
trans. To chill, benumb. Only in pas*. -1639. 
fFre-tish, Fretize, v ! 1 in 7 frettish. 
1579. r?ad. OF. * fraitiss -, +fraitir, Cf. Fret 
sb. 1 , v. a ] = Fret v .* -1703. 

Frette, var. of Fret sb. 1 
Fretted (fre*t6d), fpl. n. 1 1545. [f. Fret 
t'. 1 + -ed O x. Eaten or worn into holes, 
chafed, a. Worried, vexed, distressed 1756. 
Fretted (fre-ted), ppl. a* ME. [f. Fret 
v.* + -ED 1 .] x. Adorned with fretwork; carved 
or wrought into frets. Also transf. and fig. 
155a. a. Her. Interlaced 1586. 

Fretty (fre ti), a. 156a. [ad. OF. frette \ f. 
frete ; see Fret J 3. 1 ] Her. ‘Covered with a 
number of narrow bars or sticks, usually eight, 
lying in the directions of the bend and bend- 
sinister, interlacing each other* (Cussans). 
tOf a charge : Fretted or interlaced with. 
fFre twlae, -ways, adv. ME. [f. Fret sb. 1 
+ -wise .] In the form of a fret; so as to 
interlace -17x7. 

Fre-twork. 1601. [f. Fret sb* + Work 
sb.) x. Arch. Carved work in decorative pat- 
terns consisting largely of intersecting lines, 
esp. as used for ceilings. Also attrib. a. Wood- 
work cut with a fret-saw into ornamental 
designs 1881 . 3. The ornamental part of lead- 
light work 1859. 

Freudian (frordi&n), a. and sb. 1910. (A 
disciple) of Dr. Sigmund Freud or his doctrines 
of PSYCHO ANALYSIS, q.v. Hence Freudianism, 
Freu’disra. 

Friable (frai&b’l), a. 1563. [a. F., ad. L. 
friabilis , f. friare to crumble into small pieces.] 
Capable of being easily crumbled or reduced 
to powder; pul veritable, crumbly. 

A f. substance like rust of iron G. White. Hence 
Friabi’lity, Frl’&bleness, the quality of being f. 
fFri’and. 1598. [a. F., f. f riant , pr. pple. of 
/Hr*.] A. adj. Dainty; delicious to the palate; 
fond of delicate food -1818. B. sb. An epicure. 
Friar (frai»i, frai-ai), sb. [ME. frere, 0. OF. 
frere (mod. frirt), earlier fredre : — L. frairem 
brother.] 1 *i.*Brother, in fig. uses-i8ax. a. 
In the R. C. Ch. : A brother or member of any 
religious order, but esp. of one of the four 
mendicant orders: the Franciscans (f Friars 
minors, Minorites , or Grey Friars) ; the Augus- 
tines (Austin Friars ) ; the Dominicans (Friars 
Preachers , Black Friars ) ; and the Carmelites 
( White Friars ) ME. b. pi. The quarters or 

convent of a particular order ; hence often a 
name for the part of a town where the oonvent 
was ME. 3. A name of various fishes; e.g. 
the silversides, a N. American fish 1603. 4* 

An Australian bird of the genus Philemon ; 
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now usu, f-bird 1798 5. Print. A white or 

light place on a printed page 1683, 0. White 
friars : * a small flake of light-coloured sedi- 
ment floating in wine ' 1745. 

Comb. : friar’s balsam, tincture of benzoin com- 
pound used as an application for ulcers and wounds t 
f.-bird : see sense 4 ; friar* • cap(a, the Monkshood, 
Aconitum Napellus-, friar's cowl, the Curkoo pint 
or Wake Robin, Arum tu mu latum 1 friar's crown. 
C and u us erief horns t friar's lantern « Ignis fa- 
tuns 1 f. -skate, the Raia alba. 

Hence + Friar v intr. to play the f. Fri’arly a. 
of or pertaining to friars ; friar-like \ adv . in fnarly 
fashion. 

•fFriar Rush. 1603. The proper name (Ger. 
Rausch) of the hero of a popular story, which 
tells of the adventures of a demon disguised as 
a friar. If Con fused by Scott with Ignis fatuus . 
Friary (f»i*ari), sb. 1538. [f. Friar sb. + 
-Y 2 .] 1. A convent of friars. a. A fraternity 

of friars 1631. fg. The institution of friars 
-1661. 4. attrib. (of or pertaining to a friary 

or friaries) 1598. 

-iFri-ary a. 1589. [f. Friar sb. + -y i.J Of 
orpertaining to friars -1605. 
fFria-tion. 1656. [f. L. friare to rub into 
small pieces.] The action of rubbing or crum- 
bling into small pieces -1743. 

Fribble (frrb’l). 1664. [i. next vb.] 

A . sb. 1. A trifler. a. A trifling thing or 

idea 183a. 3. Frivolity x88i. 

x. The fop. the f., and the beau 1771. 

B. adj. Trifling, frivolous, ridiculous 1798. 
Fribble (friVl), v. 1637. [echoic ; ? infl- 

by Frivol.] fx. trans. To falter, stammer; 
intr. to totter in walking -1709. a. intr. In 
early use, to act aimlessly or feebly ; to fiddle. 
Now only : To behave frivolously. 1640. 

a. Not as you treat those fools that are fribbling 
round about }ou Thackeray. Hence Fri*bbler, a 
t lifter. Fri'bbling vbl. sb. Fri'bblery, frivolity. 

Friborgh, -burgh: see Frith bur h. 
fFricace sb. 1533. [ad. L .fricatioj] ■■ Fri- 
cation. -1643. 

Fricandeau (friksendju-). pi. -deaux. 
1706. [a. F.] A slice of veal or other meat 
dried or stewed and served with sauce ; a fri- 
cassee of veal. 

Fricandel, -elle (frikwnde-1). 187a. [quasi- 
Fr. var. of prec.J Hashed meat made into 
balls and fried. 

Fricassee (fnkas;" ), sb. 1568. [a. Y.fricas- 
sic, f. fricasstr to mince and cook in saucc ; of 
unkn. origin.] Meat sliced and fried or stewed 
and served with sauce. Now usually a ragout 
of small animals or birds cut in pieces. Also 




ricassee (frikisf ), v. 1657. [f. prec.] 

To make a fricassee of ; to dress a9 a fricassee. 
Also transf 

+Frica*tion. X533. [ad. L . fricationem,i. 
fricart to rub.] 1. Tho action of chafing or 
rubbing -1694. a. Friction -*1725. 

Fricative (fri k&tiv). i860, [ad. mod.L. 

fricativus ; see -ATIVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Of a consonant-sound : Produced 
by the friction of the breath through a narrow 
opening between two of the mouth-organs, a. 
* Sounded by friction, as certain musical instru- 
ments ' ( Cent. Diet.). 

B. sb. A fricative consonant 1863. 
Fricatrlce (fri'kStris). 1605. [ad. L. *frb- 

catricem , f. fricare .] A lewd woman. 
fFrickle. 1681. A basket (for fruit) that 
holds a bushel. (Diets.) 

Friction (frl-kjan). 1581. [a. F., ad. L. 

frictionem, f. fricare to rub.] 1. The action of 
chafing or rubbing (the body or limbs). a. 
The rubbing of one body against another ; at- 
trition 1704. 3. Physics and Mech. The resis- 

tance which any body meets with in moving 
over another body 179a. 4. fig. ; esp . of opin- 
ions, temperaments, etc. 1761. 

x, A cold baih, with f. and a little exercise Hameb- 
ton. 3. Phr. Angle off., the maximum slope at 
which one body will rest upon another without sliding 
down. F. at rest, the amount ed f. between two 
touching bodies that are relatively at rest. 4. The fi 
between parent and child 1884, 

Comb., chiefly Meek. : f.-ball, one of the balls used 
to lessen the f. bearings, etc. j -block* a block which 
it {Messed against a revolving body to arrest its 
motion by f. 1 -brake, a form of dynamometer in 


» (Ger. Kilo), i (Fr. pen). «1 (Ger. Miller), ii (Kr. d«ne). 9 (c*il). S (e.) (th«e). I (?) (rein). { (Fr. fain). S (fit, irm, tartl). 
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which a pair of £-blocks are mtwtd to ft journal ro- 
tating at a given speed j also,* brake which measures 
the amount of work performed by any prime mover, 
by allowing It during the time of trial to waste all its 
work on u a measurer of the lubricity of oilst a 
brake operating by means bf f.| -breeds 
fautt.rock (see Fault) i -clutch, <00110, -coupling, 
•disc, contrivances for transmitting motion by fric- 
tional contact i -fremitus (PmtkJ ■= f. sound \ dtoN 
mf.dube | -mar, -gearing. gear or gearing for trans- 
mitting motion by frictional cont 


electrical machine, , 


contact t -machine, an 
itiag electricity by contact 
’tion of 


with amalnmated ®5k i -powder, a comi 
chlorate of potash and antimony, which readily ignii 
by f. t -primer, U.S. name for f.-tube i -roller, a 
roller placed ao as to lessen the £ of anything passing 
over at s also, ■» f. wheel (b) i -eound (/’s/s.), the 
auscultatory sound heard when the pleura or pericar- 
dium are roughened by Inflammation and effused 
lymph i -tube, a tube used for firing cannon by i 
of ignition i -wheel, (a) see fiction-roller i (2) one of 
the small rollers which revolve In bearings, and sus- 
tain an axle in the depression formed by the c 
tiguity of the upper portion of their peripheries. 

Hence Fraction v. trans. to chafe or rub (the 
body. etc.). Frl'ctionleas a., -ly adv. 

Frictional (fri*kJon&l), a. 1850. [f. prec. + 
•AL.1 Of or pertaining to friction, mowed or 
produced by friction 

Phr. /. electricity, electricity developed by friction, 
F. rearing (-t vhsels), wheels which transmit motion 
by friction instead of by teeth. Hence Frl'Ctiou- 
Ully adv. 

Friday (frai'd/t, -di). \OE./r(iediBg * day 
of (the goddess) Frii'\ a Com. WGer. transf. 
of the late L*. dies Veneris, day of (the planet) 
Venus. The OE. name Frl£ corresponds to 
ON. Frigg, name of the wife of Odin (not to 
Freyja), and is the fem. of the OTeut. adj. 
•/nub- 'beloved, loving'; see Free.] i. The 
sixth day of the week. a. A reception or enter- 
tainment given on that day 1836. 8- attrib, 

as F, morning, 1503. 

x. Black F.i applied to various historic dates of 
disastrous events which took place on Friday, as 
May xi. 1866, when a panic ensued on the failure of 
Overend, Gurney, ft Co. | etc. Good F . : the Friday 
before Easter Day, observed in commemoration of 
Christ's crucifixion. 

Fridge (frids), v. 1550. [app. echoic] +1. 
intr. To fidget -1681. fa. To chafe, rub, 
scrape [upon, etc.) -1651. 8- trans. To nab, 

fray, chafe. Now chiefly dial, 16x7. 

Fried (fraid), ppl. a. ME. [f. Fry v .] 
Cooked by frying. 

Friend (fiend). [Com. Teut : OE. friend, 
pr. pple. of OTeut. +frij 6 jan to love (OE. 
frioian), f, pre-Teut. *priyo - dear : see Free a, 1 

A. sb. x. ‘One joined to another in mutual 
benevolence and intimacy' (J.). Not ordina- 
rily used of lovers or relatives. a. Applied 
loosely, e. g. to a mere acquaintance, or to a 
stranger ; also, used by members of the 
• Society of Friends * as the ordinary mode of 
address. Also often ironically . ME, 8. A 
kinsman or near relation. Now only in fl, 
OE. *f 4. A lover or paramour of either sex 

-1765. 8- One who wishes (another, a cause, 

etc.) well ; a sympathiser, patron, or supporter. 
Const, of, to, ME. b. transf. Anything helpful 
ME, 6. One not an enemy ; one who is on 
good terms with another, not hostile or at 
variance I one who is on the same side in war- 
fare, politics, etc. OE. 7. A Quaker 1679. 

*• And night as welcome as a £ would fall M. Ar- 
nold. Phr. F, of God 1 one eminent for piety, and 

God's special favour. See James iL S3, a. 

‘ £, keep it.’ said Dinah Plait Max. 

Bdqbwoxth. My learned f, {mod.). 9. Friends agree 
best at a distance Sc, Provb, 4. Mens, /or M, 1. iv. 
so. 5. Friends to marriage 178a, of order X87I. Phr. 
F, in or at court t one Influential in high quarters 
who is disposed to help another. 

Phr. To be, keep , make friends with : to be or get 
on good terms with 1 also mbsol. to be Mends, 
fB. adj. Well-disposed, friendly, not hostile. 
(C£ Enemy a.) -1690. 

Friend (frend), 9. ME. [f. Friend sb,] 
tx. trans. To make (persons) friends or friend- 
ly ; to join in friendship -1604. o. To act as 
a friend to, befriend; to assist, help, arch or 
poet. 1563. Also fig. of things. 

a. Well, the Gods are aboue, time must f. or end 
Smim. Hence Frie*nded ppl, a, having a f. or 
friends; befriended (rare). 

Frieodto— (fine iidUs), a. OE. [f. Friend 
sb. 4- <US£] k. Destitute of friends. a. - 
Unfriendly. Shelley. 


1. Without society is but meeting Bacon. My 
a Christ’s f. to his 
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1. f Friendless man : in OS. law, an outlaw. Hence 

Frio adlesenoea. 

Friandllke (frendbik), a. 1559. [t Friend 
+ -LIKE.] Like a friend or friends, friendly. 
Friendly (fre-ndli). [OE. jretmdUc adj., 
•'lies adv. j see -LY *, *,] 

A. adj. x. Having the qualities or disposi- 

tion of a friend, disposed to act as a friend 
kind. a. Characteristic of or befutinga friend 
or friends ; manifesting friendship ME. 8- 
Not hostile, on amicable terms. Const to • 
with. 1595. 4. Well-wishing; disposed to 

help or support 153$. 6- Kindly, propitious, 

favourable; convenient. Const, to, f.unlo. 
ME, t6. Of things : Not jarring or conflict- 
ing -1793. 

s. A f. nod x868. Phr. F. lead, an entertainment 
given, among the poorer classes in London, for the 
benefit of a friend in distress, etc. 3. The Kang s 
flag is insulted at every F. Port we look at Nelson. 
A f. match (at Football, etc.)! one not played In 
competition for a cup, etc. 4. The Gods to day stand 
f. Jut. C. v. i. 94. 5. Trees with £ shade Drydkn. 

6. F. colours Pops. 

Phr. Friendly Society. Orig., the name of e 
particular fire-insurance company. Later, one of 
various associations, the members of which pay fixed 
contributions to insure help in sickness and old age, 
and provision for their families in the event of death. 

B. sb. A friendly native; also, a friendly 
match 1870. 

C. adv. In a friendly manner or spirit OE. 
Hence Frie*ndUly adv,ina.f. manner. Friend- 

linens, the quality or condition of being f.; 
occas. pi. manifestations of friendliness. 

Friendship (fre*ndjip). [OE. frfondscipe ; 
see -ship.] x. The state of being a friend ; 
association of persons as friends; a friendly 
intimacy. a. Friendly feeling or disposi- 
tion felt or shown ; friendliness ME. ts. A 
friendly act ; friendly aid -1613. +4. ' Con- 

formity, affinity, correspondence, aptness to 
unite’ (J.) 1695. 

Without £. so 

college friendships Tennyson. 
disciples South, l Lear m ii. 6a. 4. Colours which 
have a F. with each other Dkydkn. 
tFriese, a. and sb. 1481. [The native name.] 
- Frisian, q.v. Hence Frie-aic u.,t Frietiah 
a. - Frisian. 

Frieze (frfz), sb} ME. [a. Y.frisc, £ friser 
to curl ; see Frizz v. 1 ] 1. A kind of coarse 
woollen cloth, with a nap, usually on one side 
only; now esp . of Irish make. -fa. The nap 
or down on a plant -165 7. 8- An abrasion of 

the grain in leather 1885. 
x. An old calash, .lined with gr e en frixe Sterne. 
Frieze (frfr), sb.* 1563. f a. Y.frise fem., 
prob. related to It frcgio masc. : — L. Phry- 
ginm (sc. opus ) a Phrygian work (cf, Phrygix 
vestes embroidered garments).] Arch. x. That 
member in the entablature of an order which 
comes between the architrave and cornice, b. 
A band of painted or sculptured decoration 
1847. a. In a column — Hypotr ache hum. 
1569. 8- attrib., as fi-work. Also fl-panel, 

one of the uppermost panels of a six-panelled 
door. X678. 

L The. .f. adorned in stucco with sea-moneters H. 
Walpole, a. '1 he freeces gold, and gold the cspifsls 
Pope. 

Hence Frieced ppl. a. furnished with a £ 

Frieze (frfz), v . 1 1500. [ad. F. /riser or 

Sp. frisar ; see Frizz v. 1 ] x. trans. To cover 
with a nap. Hist, fa. — Frizz v> Hence 
Frle"xlag vbl. sb, ; also attrib. 

Frieze (friz), ▼.* 1577, [ad. F ./riser, re- 
lated to frisc Frieze sb } j 1. trans. To em- 
broider with gold. Now rare. a. Naut. (See 
quot.) 1769. 8- To cover (a silver plate) with 

chased patterns 1678. 

a Frlering, ornamental carving or painting above 
the drift -rmils, and likewise round the stern or bow of 

Frlesed (fried), fpL a. Now Hist. 2509. 
[f. Frieze v . 1 and j®. 1 ] x. Of doth : Having 
a nap. a. Of a plant : Downy 1578. 

Frieser (fr^zai). 1557. (t Frieze vfi + 
-er*.] One who friezes doth. 

Frigate (frijA). 1585. [ad. Y. frigate, ad. 
It. frtgata. Etym. unkn.] x. A light and 
swift vessel, orig. built for rowing, afterwards 
for sailing. Ohs, exc. poet. a. fa. A merchant 
man -1800. b. A war-vessel. In the Royal | 
Navy, formerly a vessel of the class next In sics 
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and equipment to ships of the line, carrying 
from &8 to 60 guns on the main deck and a 
raised quarter-deck and forecastle. Not now 
applied to a distinct dass of vessel. x6yo. s- A 
large swift-flying raptorial bird ( Fregata aqnila ), 
found near land m the tropical and warmer 
temperate seas. Also f-bird, -petrel, 1738. 4. 
attrib. 1637. 

Comb, 1 f.« built a. having 'a dudmt of some steps 
from the quarter-deck and forecastle into tilt waist 1 
(Adm. Smyth)< -bird, -petrel (see 9). 

Frigatoon (frigftuin). 1701. [ad. It .fre- 
gatone, augm. of fregata FRIG ATE. ] A Vene- 
tian vessel, with a square stern, having Only a 
mainmast, miesen-mast, and bowsprit. * Also 
applied to a ship sloop-d-war * (Adm. Smvtb). 
+Fri*gefect, v. rare. 1599. [ad. L .frige- 
factors , f. frigtre to be cold + fact-, facers.] 
trans. To chiu -1656. So tFrigefa’ctlon, the 
action or process of chilling. fFrigefa*ctive 
a, chilling. 

Fright (fruit), sb. [OE. frykto , a metathetic 
form of fyrkto, <s exit. *furhtin , f. 

*fukrto forhto - adj., afraid.] x. In OE. ; 
Fear in general. Obs. Jn ME. and in mod. 
use : Sudden fear, violent terror, alarm. An 
instance of this. a. tAnything that causes 
terror. Hence (collof.) a person or thing of a 
shocking, gioteaque, or ridiculous appearance 

by his clamour.. Tbs Towns might fall in 
£ Shaks. Hence Fri*ghUeas a. without fear. 
Fright (frait), v. [OE. w fryhtan , metathe- 
tic var. of fyrhtan : — OTeut. *furhtjan to fear. 
L *furkto- afraid.] t*. intr. To be afraid 
-ME. a. trans. To affect with fright ; to 
scare, terrify- RepL by frighten, exc. poet. OE. 

a Frighting the maids Goldsm. Hence Fri'ghted 
ppl. a. affected with fright 1 pervaded with fear (Milt. 
P.L . 11. 994k Fri'ghted ly adv. fFrft'gbter, one 
who or that which causes fright or scares array. 

Frighten (frsi-t'n), v. 1666. [f. > right 
sb.+ -en*. Replacing Fright v.J - Fright 
v . s. 

Frightened by a shadow Froudc. 

Frightful (frui tful), a. ME. [f. Fright 
sb. +-FUL.J i. Full of terror; timid; alarmed 
-1 80 a a. Alarming (const. tv)\ shocking, 

dreadful, revolting 1700. 

s. The wild and frightfull Heards Drayton, a. The 
£ effects of jealousy Hume A f. scandal Frouds 
H ence Frightfully adv. (often a mere intensive). 
Fri'ghtfalneSa, the quality or state of being f ; esp 
terrorising of non-combatants as a military resource. 

Frightment (firoi'tmfint). rate. 1607. [f. 
Fright v. + -ment .1 The state of being in 
a fright ; something that causes fright 
Frigid (/ri-dgid), a . i6aa. [ad. L.. frigidus % 
f. frigere , f. frigus.] x« Intensely cold, devoid 
of heat or warmth, of a low temperature 1639- 
fa. transf. Wanting in sexual heat ; impotent 
~Z733< 8- fig* Destitute of ardour or warmth 

of feeling, laoking enthusiasm or seal; cold, 
apathetic; formal, stiff 1658. Of things: Chill- 
ing, depressing 1844. b. Dull, flat, insipid 
*7*3 ; flacking force or point -1699. 

b. Nuns In £ cells Longf. Frigid none 1 each of the 
two regions which lie within the north and south 

J olar circles respectively. 1. Our reception was f 
ohnson. A £ adieu 1. Haruy. b. F. .splendours 
1888. Hence Fri'gifl-ly ndv„ -neas. 
OFrigidarium (frldgide^iiflin). 1706. [L., f. 
frigidus.] The cooling-room in a Roman bath. 
Also transf. 

Frigidly (fridgi-dlti). ME. [a.F ,frigidUi\ 
see Frigid and -ity,] i. The state or quality 
of being frigid ; intense oddness. n. transf. 
Want of geoerative heat ; impotence 1586. g. 
fig. Want of warmth of feeling or zeal; apathy, 
coldness *63* ; lack of Are or spirit ; flatness, 
insipidity ; also quasLawer. 1643. 

x. The beou naming friridltie of Grosaland i6yx 
The £ of a decrepit Age Glanvill. > To write with 
f. JmvNooM. The £ or the French drama 176% 
Frigoric (frigyrlk). *8xa. [f. L. friget^ 

'rigus + -IC.J 

f A. sb. An Imagined imponderable cause of 
cold. 

B. adj. 
application of 
Frigoriflc (frigflrl'fik), a. 1667. [a. F. 
frigorifigsse, ad. L. frigorificus coming ; see 
prec. and -TIC.] Producing odd, froastngi 
cooling. 


idj. ‘Pertaining to or consisting In the 
stion of oold * (Cent. Diet.), rare. 1887. 
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Prill (fril)| sb . 1 1591. [perk from tense 3 
(though not recorded dll recently) ; cf. Chit- 
TERLING and F /raise (mesentery of a calf, 
tuff, frill, etc.); or ? a metathetic form of 
Furl.] x. An ornamental edging of woven 
material, of which one edge it garnered and the 
other left loose to as to give it a wavy or fluted 
appearance. Also transf. b. Anything Yesem- 
bllng this ; e. g. a fringe of feathers round the 
neck of a bird, a tuft on the neck of a dog. etc. 
1878, a. A kind of scallop-shell 1803. 8* Used 
by butchers for : The mesentery of an animal 


accomplishment*. 

Come, t f.-back. a variety of pigeon, having an 
extraordinary frill-like appendage encircling the neck| 
•lizard, an Australian lizard of the genus Chlamy - 
dosemrmt, whose neck is encircled fay a broad erectile 
membrane. Hence Fri'lly a., full of or resembling 
frills 1 abo at sb. fiL frilled undergarments. 

Frill, sb. * [£ Frill v. 3 ; prob. an etymo- 
logising figment to account for Frill nM] 
The ruffling of a hawk's feathers when frilling 
with eold. Worcester. 

Frill (fril), w.i 1574. fconn.w. Frill sb,\ 
q.v.] x. trans. To furnish or decorate with a 
frill, ta. To furl up. 1603. 8* Fhotogr. To raise 
(a film) in flutes like a frill. Also intr, 1891. 
t Frill, v .* rare . 1677. [prob. echoic.] Of 
the eagle: To scream x688. 

■f Frill, t/. 8 fad. OF. friller .] To shiver 
with cold. (Diets.) 

Frilled (frild),/w/. a . 1825. [f. Frill sb . 1 
or p. 1 + -kd 1 or *.] Having, wearing, or 
adorned with or as with a frill. Of a photogra- 
phic plate : Raised in flutes at the edges. 

F. Itmard =» frill-liuard. Hence FrMleaneos. 

Frilling (fri-lig), vbl. sb. 1815. [f. Krill 
p . 1 +-ING l . J 1. The putting a frill to (a gar- 
ment)- comer, frilled edging; frills. ». Fhotogr. 
The rising in Antes along the edge 188a. 

Frim, a. Now dial [OE. Jr^me : — pre- 
hist. +frami- % cogn. v/.fram ad j., forward, etc.] 
a. Vigorous, flourishing ; plump. b. Abun- 
dant in sap, juicy; abundant c. Soluble, 
fusible. 

b. The f. sap. .From the full root Drayton. 

fFrixnaire (frrm/ t). 1838. [F., £ frimas 
hoar-frost] The third month of the French 
revolutionary calendar (Nov. ax to Dec. 20). 
Fringe (frindg), sb. [ME. frenge , a. OF. 

1 — pop. L. +frimbia, metathetic alteration of 
el, L. fimbria border, fringe,] 1. An orna- 
mental bordering, consisting of a narrow band 
to which are attached threads of silk, cotton, 
etc., either loose or formed into tassels, twists, 
etc. a. Anything resembling this; a border 
or edging 1649 ; an outer edge or margin of any 
kind, an outer limit of a country, area, etc. 
1898. b. fig. An appendage or sequel ; also 
(coiloq.) irrelevant matter 1642. c. A portion 
of the front hair brushed forward and cut short 
1883. d. In plants and animals 1601 e. Anat. 
— Fimbria . 1857. 1 Of tics. One of the coloured 
spectra produced by diffraction 1704. 

1. She had.. mad* many yard* of f. Jans Austen. 
a. The f. of tha foam Byron, b. In . . the confines of 
Graoa and tha fringes of Repentance Jan. Taylor. 

Comb, t (.-net, a net to confine a fringe of hair t -pod, 
the Californian name of Thysemocmrpus Imdnimtus ; 
•tree, Ch ionmnt h ut Virginia*. 

Honan Fri’ngalcea a. having no f. 

Fringe ffruidg), v. 1480. ff.prec.sb.] x. 
irons. To furnish, adorn, or encircle with or as 
with a fringe, a. To serve as a fringe to 

^rtagent (frindsfint), a. rare. 1847* P 

formed to correspond with friction ; cf fran- 
gent.] Exercising friction. 

A shower of mateom.-fit by f. air. Blase Emerson. 

FrlngiilR^ceottt, a. 1853. [f. L. fringtila 
finch + -ACEOU8.] Pertaining to the finches. 
Frlngi'Uido | anglicised f. moaT l^/ringillidse], 
a bird of the finch fhmily. Fringi’Uine a. of 
orpertnining to the finches. 

rangy (frimdgi), a. 175* P- Frino * sb ' 

+-**.] 1. Of the nature of or resembling a 
fringe, a, Furnished with a fringe or fringes ; 
covered with fringes 1831. 

R Fripo*n(n)erie. rare. 1708. [F^ i.fnpon 
a rogue.] Roguery. 
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tFri*pper. >598, [ad. F. fripmr, f. <ult) 
OF. frtpe rag.] — next -1697. 

Fnpperer ffriporoi). 1584. [see prec. and 
-br. 1 j A dealer In cast-off dothing. 
Frippery (fri'pgri). 1568. [a. or ad. OF. 
freferie , f. frepe rag.] fu Cist-off clothes 
-*1824. a. Finery in dress, esp. tawdry finery. 
Alsogre. 1637. b. Trifles 1803. c. fig. Empty 
display, esp. in speech, etc.; showy talk 1727. 
t8- An old^dothes shop -1635. t4* Trade or 

traffic in old clothes -1606 6* Tawdry style 
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_ _ __ reduce him to £ and rags Gonoseve. a. She 
is as fond of gauze and French £ as the best of them 
Gqldsm. b. Boxes, baskets, and other f. 1803. 3 

Temp. rv. L >>5. 

Frippery (fri*p£rl), a. 1625. [from the * 3 - 
used attrib.] Frivolous; contemptible; trum- 
pery. 

tFri*aca 1519. [? pseudo-It. form of Frlsk 
sb.^7 A brisk movement in dancing ; a caper 

Frfsette (frize’t). 1818. [F.] A cluster of 
small curls worn on the forehead. 
||Fri»eiir(frfzor). Now rare. 1750. [F.,f. 
[/riser to Frizz.] A hairdresser. 

K Frisian (frrtifln). 1598. [f. L. Frisii pi. 

(ad. the native name : OFris. Frist , Frese) + 
-AN.] A. adi. Of or pertaining to the* people of 
Friesland. B. sb. An inhabitant of Friesland ; 
the language of Friesland. So tFri’sic a . of or 
pertaining to Friesland. 

Frisk (frisk), sb. 1525. [f. Frisk v.~\ +1. 

A brisk and lively movement in horsemanship 
or dancing; a caracole or curvet ; a caper, a. 
transf. and fig. A brisk sportive movement; 
a frolic ; a freak 1665. 

a. Ill have a £ with you Johnson. 
fFriak, a. 1508. [a. OF. /risque, perh. ad. 
Teut. * frisk-, Fresh a.] Full of life and 
spirit ; brisk, lively -1705. 

Frisk (frisk), v. 1519. [f. prec. adi.] I. 
trans. To move briskly and sportively; to 
dance, frolic, gambol, a. trans. To move (up, 
out, etc.) in a sportive or lively manner 16 , . 

*. As twyn'd Lambs, that did £ P th* Sun Shaks. 
Hence Fri’aker, one who or that which frisks. 
Fri’skingly adv. 

Frisket (frriket). 1683. [ad. F.frisquette , 
of unkn. etym.] Frist ting. A thin iron frame 
hinged to the tympan, having tapes or paper 
strips stretched across it, for keeping the sheet 
in position while printing. 

Friskful (friikffcl), a. rare. 1708. [£ 
Frisk sb. or v. +-pul.] Apt to frisk, frolic- 
some. 

Frisky (fri-ski), a. 1500. [£ Frisk sb. + 
-Y l . J Given to frisking ; lively ; playfuL 

Like so many f. buffalo calves x86x. Hence 
Fri’aldly adv. Fri'skiness. 

+Fri*slet. rare. 1607. [?£ OF. /reset, dim. 
oi /raise ruff+-ET.J 4 A kind of small ruffle* i 
(II alii well). I 

Frist, sb. Obs. cxc. arch. [OE. first,fryst, 
frist masc.] 1. A space of time, time ; a cer- 
tain time. a. Delay, respite; also, a truce 
ME. Hence -[Frist v. intr . to delay, grant 
respite ; trans. to lend or give on credit ; to 
give credit or time for payment ; to grant time 
for payment of (a debt). 
tFri-sure. 1755. [a. F., £ /riser.] Fashion 
of curling the hair -x8ix. 

Frit (frit), sb. 1662. [ad. It. fritta, fem. 
pa. pple. of friggtrt to Fry. ] z. Glass-making. 
A calcined mixture of sana and fluxes ready 
to be melted in a crucible to form glass. a. 
Ceramics. The vitreous composition from 
which soft porcelain is made 1791 3. attrib . 

and Comb., as /-brick, etc. 1853. 

Frit (frit), v. 1805. [£ prec. sb.] trans. 
To make into frit; to fuse partially; to calcine. 

Fri't-fly. x88x. A small fly of the genus 
Oscinis, destructive to wheat 

Frith, sb . 1 Obs. exc. Hist. [Com. Test, s 
OE. fridut friedu.frtodu str. masc, and font, 

I ffitt str. neut., £ OTeut root *frt- to love ; see 
Friend.] x. Peace; freedom from molesta- 
tion: security ta. A game-preserve, deer- 
park -ME. 

Comb. : f.-fulld, a guild lor the maintenance of 
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peace 1 also attrib . ; frltkmoken iOE. and Hist.), 
an asylum, a sanctuary. 

Frith (fri)>), [OE. (gz) fyrhJbe atr. 
neut. : — OTeut. type *(ga)fmrAifjo m , app. a 
collective f. +furk& Fir.] x. A wood of some 
kind, or wooded country collectively. a. 
A piece of land grown sparsely with trees or 
with underwood only. Also, a plain between 
woods ; unused pasture land. Now only dial 
1538* 3* brushwood, underwood ; occas 

hedgewood 1605. 4. A hedge ; also, a hurdle 

Z5xz. tThe same used as a nsh-weir. Carew 
Frith (fri>), sb 3 1600. [Metathetic form 

of Firth x£ # J ~ Firth 4 . 
f Frith, v . 1 [OE. friHian , freobian , f. 
FRITH * 3 .*] 1. trans. To keep in peace, make 

peace with ; to defend, help, preseive, protect 
-ME. a. To free -1470. 

Frith (fri», vfi Obs. exc. dial. ME. Tf 
Frith sb. % \ 1. trans. To fence in. Also fig. 

2. intr. To wattle; also, to cut underwood 
1807. 

fFri-thborh. Only OE. and Hist. [OE. 
fritiborh lit. ' peace-pledge ' A mistranslation 
of the corrupt form friborg gave the later name 
Frankpledge. J - Frankpledge. 

I Frith-stool. Hist. [OE., f . frits Frith sb 1 
+ j t 6 l seat ; see Stool.] a. A refuge. OE 
only. b. A seat, usu. of stone, foimerly placed 
near the altar in some churches, which afforded 
privilege of sanctuary 16x0. 

IlFritillaria (fritile«*ri&). 1578. [mod.L., 
f. fritilius dice-box.] A genus of liliaceous 
plants, including the Crown Imperial (F. 
imperialist, and the Common Fritilhiry or 
Snakeshead (F Mtleagns) found locally in 
moist meadows. 

FntJllary (friti*Uri, iri-tiliri). 1633. [An- 
glicized f. prec.) 1. Any plant of the genus 
Fritillarta, esp. F. Meleagris. 2. A name for 
species of butterfly, e.g. the Silver-washed Fri- 
ll Uary ( Argynms paphia) and the Queen of 
Spain Fritillary (A. lathonia ) 1857. 

1. 1 know wliat white, what purvle fritillariea The 

S rassy harvest of the river-fields Above by En&hem, 
own by Sandford yields M. Aknoi a 
tFriti-niency. [f. L. fritinnire to twitter 
In mod. Diets, spelt friUnancy.\ Twittering 
Sir T. Browne. 

Fritter (frinw), sb. 1 ME. [a.F. friture >- 
L. type % /rictura, £ frigerc to Fky!j i. Usti. 
pi. A portion of batter, occas. containing 
slices of meat, apple, etc., fried in oil, lard, 
etc. Often qualified as apple-, oyster-, rice-f 
a. pi. «= Fenks. 2631. 

Fritter (fritM), sbfi 1686. [app. an altered 
form of Fitters.] x. pi Minute pieces, frag- 
ments, shreds Also, trifles. Now •'are. Also 
attrib. a. [from the vb.] Excessive breaking- 
up 1803. 

Fritter (frrtoi), p. 1728. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To break or tear into pieces or fragments ; to 
subdivide minutely. Kow rare . Also intr. 
for refl. 9. With away, down : To do away 
with piecemeal ; to attenuate, wear down ; to 
waste on trifles 1728. 

z. Frittering and (rumbling down the attention by 
blind unsyatlcinabck observance of every trifle 
Burks. a. To f. away money in paying debu 1868. 
Hence Frl'tterer, one who frtuexs or wastes (time) 
Frivolity (frivp Uti). 1796. [ad. F. frivo- 
liti.] x. The quality of being frivolous ; dis- 
position to trifle, levity, a. A frivolous act or 
thing 1838. So tFri’voliam. Priestley. 
Frivolous (fri*v6Us). 1549. [f. L. frivolus 
+ -ous.] x. Of little or no weight or impor- 
tance; paltry, trumpery ; not worth serious at- 
tention. b. Law. In pleading ; Manifestly 
futile 1736. a. Characterized by lack of serious- 
ness, sense, or reverence; given to trifling, 
silly 1560. 

s. F. information Junius, ornaments 1778, com* 
plaints Sc ott, b. The appeal f was] adjudged f. 1736. 
a. From reading f. Books, and keeping as f. Com- 
pany SxBftUL He n ce Fri"Voftouft 4 ]r wk, •naan. 
Frig, vox. of Frizz. 

Frise, obs. f. Freeze, Frieze. 

Friielf nx. 0 1 Frizzle sb.* 

Frtzette, Frlmr, Yarn, of Frisette, 
Friseur 
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FROMWARD 


Frizz, friz (friz), sb. 1646. [f. next vb.] 

The state of being frizzed or coned; frizzed 
hair ; a row or wig of crisp curls. Also attrib . 
A similar full-bottomed well -curled friz of words 

Frizz, friz (friz), v. 1 i6ao. [ad. F. /riser 
to curl, raise a nap on. Orig, pronounced 
(frfz). ] x. traits. To curl or crisp (the hair) ; 
to form Into small crisp curls. a. intr. Of 
hair : To stand up in short crisp curls. Also 
trans. To set up (hair) on end. 1696. 3. trans. 

— Frieze v. 1 1806. 4. rn Leather-dressing : 

To rub (wash-leather, etc.) with pumice-stone 
or a blunt knife, so as to soften the surface, and 
make un form in thickness 1697. 

k. Dressing of herself with her hair frized short up 
to her cares Pkpys. 

Frizz (friz), v . 2 1835. [f. Fry v. ; echoic.] 
To make a sputtering noise in frying. 

Frizzle (fri-zl), sb. 1 1565. [See Frizzle 
v. 1 ] 1. Frizzled hair; a short crisp curl 1613. 

9. [f. the vb.l The state of being frizzled 1850. 
3. attrib. 1505. 

Frizzle (frrz’l), sb.* dial. 1699. [? corrup- 
tion of Fusil.] In flint and steel guns the 
piece of iron acted on by the flint to produce 
the explosion. 

Frizzle (fri-z’I), vA 1565. [? freq. of 

Frieze t;. 1 Much earlier than Frizz t/.] 1. 

trans. To curl in small crisp curls. a. intr. 
for rtfi. To form into crisp curls : to curl or 
twist up 1 607. +3. trans . To touch lightly 

-165 a. 

l. Lockes with bodkins frisled fine 1573. Hence 
Fri'xzler, one who frizzles. 

Frizzle (frrz’l), v.* 1839. [f- Frizz v.*\ 
see -LB.] a. intr. — Frizz v. % b. trans To 
fry or grill (with a sputter) 1858. Hence Fri*z- 
slo sb. the action of the vb. 

Frizzly (frrzli), a. 1707. [f. Frizzle sb .1 
+ -V*.] Full of frizzles or crisp curls. 

Frizzy (fri*zi),fl. 1870. [f. Frizz sb. t -y 1.] 
Of. pertaining to, or resembling a frizz. 

Fro (fr<*i) f Sc. Frae (ft/). ME. [a. ON. 
frd, corresp. to OE.fram, From.] 

A. prep. (Now only Sc. and dial.) — From 
in all its senses. 

B. adv. In a direction or position that is re- 
mote or apart; away. Now only in to and fro 
(see To). ME. 

+C. conj. (Chiefly north.) 1. From the time 
that ; as soon as, when -1513. 9. Since, see- 

ing that -1609. 

Frock (frpk), sb. ME. [a. Y.froc. Cf. Pr. 
floe, med.L. froccus, floccus. ' Prob. so called 
because woollen' (Skeat).l 1. A long habit 
with large open sleeves ; the outer dress of a 
monk. Rarely , a cassock. Hence, the priestly 
office. Cf. Unfrock v. 9. An upper gar- 
ment worn chiefly by men ; a long coat, tunic, 
or mantle ME. 8 . An overall; a smock-frock 
1668. b. A woollen guernsey or jersey worn 
by sailors i8ir. 4. The outer garment, for 
indoor wear, of women and children, consisting 
of a bodice and skirt ; a gown, dress 2538. 5. 

A coat with long skirts ; a Frock-coat 1719; 
a similar coat used as a military uniform 1753. 

■ Phr. F. 0/ mail 1 a defensive garment, armour 
(Milt. Sams. 133). 5. A light blue f. with silver 

frogs Richardson. Frock . in the British service, the 
undress regimental coat of the guards, artillery, and 
royal marines Wilhelm. 

Frock (fipk), v. 1898. [f. Frock sbA trans. 
To provide with or dress in a frock (lit. and 
yfg.); to invest with priestly office or privilege. 
Fro'ck-coa't 1893. A double-breasted 
coat with long skirts which are of the same 
length in front as behind. 

Frocked (frpkt), ppu. and ppl a. 1550. [f. 
Frock sb. and v. +-ed.] Dressed in a frock. 
Froe, frow (frtfi). Now chiefly U.S. 1573. 
[Orig. f rower, ? a subst. use of Froward a. 
'turned away'.] A wedge-shaped tool used 
for cleaving and riving staves, shingles, etc. 
It has a handle in the plane of the blade, set 
at right angles to the back; hence the name. 
Froe, obs. f. Frow, Dutchwoman. 

Frog 1 (fipg). [OE. frogga wk, masc. ; a 
hypocoristic formation, peculiar to Eng. The 
root of the various Tent synonyms is not set- 
tled.] z. A tailless amphibious animal of the 


genus Rana , or of the family Ranidse . 9. 

A name of frog-like animals, e.g. the Frog- 
fisii or Angler 9. 1769. 3* A name given to 

certain diseases of the throat or mouth 2656. 
4. attrib. 1836. 

x. The Pike will eat venemous things (as some kind 
of Frogs are) Walton. 

Comb , : f.-crab, a member of the crustacean genus 
Kanina | •eater, one who eats frogs, a term vulgarly 
applied to Frenchmen; -hopper, a group of homo- 
pterous insects of the family Cer(.opidar,so called from 
their shape and leaping powers; -pecker, a heron; 
•plate, a plate for viewing the circulation of the 
blood in the web of a frog's foot ; -shell, a name of 
various species of shells of the genus Knnella ; -Spit, 
-Spittle, (a) = CucKOo-spiT r ; l b) **f tor-spawn; 
•tongue, a tumour under the tongue. b. In plant- 
names : f.-bit, («) Hydri>ch<iris M or sus -ranee, an 
aquatic plant ; {?>) Limnobium Spongia, a similar plant 
of America ; -cheese, (a) one of the larger puff-balls 
when young ; (/») Malva sylvestris ; frogC's-foot, 
duckweed (J.emna); -grass, ( a ) — Cn ad-grass t ; t (bj 
J uncus bufotuus ; -stool =» Toadsi ool ; -wort, a 
name of species of Orchis. 

Frog 2 (frpg). 1610. [? a use of prec., infl. 
by forchetta, the It. name.] An elastic horny 
substance growing in the middle of the sole of 
a horse’s hoof. 

Frog 3 (fipg). 1719. [? ad. Pg. froco (repr. 
L. fioccus Flock sb.).] 1. An attachment to 

the waistbelt for carrying a sword or bayonet 
or hatchet. 9. A Listening for the front ol a 
military coat or cloak, consisting of a button, 
covered with silk, etc., which passes through a 
corresponding loop on the opposite side of the 
front of a coat or cloak 1746. 

Frog 4 (frpg). i860. Railroads. A grooved 
piece of iron placed at the junction of the rails 
where one track crosses another. 

Frog-fish. 1646. A name of fishes; esf. of 
the Angler or Fishing-frog (Lophius piscatorius) ; 
also of varieties of the genera Datrachus and 
Chironectes . 

Frogged (frj?gd), ///. a. 1774. [f. Frog 3 
+ -ed*.J Gf a coat, etc.; Fastened or orna- 
mented with frogs. 

Froggy (fTp-gi),sb. 1840. [f. Frog 1 + -yo ] 

x. A playful designation of a frog. 9 . slang. 
A vulgar term for a Frenchman, from their 
reputed habit of eating frogs 187a. 

Froggy (frp-gi), a. 16x1. [f. as prec. + -Y 1 .] 
x. Having or abounding in frogs. a. Frog- 
like 1837. 

Frogland (fip-gl&nd). 1791. [f. Frog 1 * 
Land sb. J Marshy land in which frogs abound, 
as the Fens, Holland, etc. Also attrib. So 
Fro'glander [slang), a Dutchman. 

Frog-march, frog's-march. slang. 1871. 
The method of carrying a drunken or refractory 
prisoner face downwards between four men, 
each holding a limb. 

Frog-mouth, frog's mouth. 1851. 1. 

The great Snapdragon (Antirrhinum majus). 
9. A bird of the family Podargidst 1888. 
Frog-spawn, frog's spawn. 1691. 1. 

The ova, spawn, or young of frogs. 9. Cer- 
tain freshwater algae, which form green anti 
slimy masses on the surface of ponds and 
ditches 1864. 3. Sugar-manuf A fungus 

destructive to saccharine solutions X887. 
Froise, fralse (froiz, fr/’z). ME. [? f. (ult.) 
pop. L. *frlxum, -a, var, of frfxum , - a , 1. 
frigert to Fry. ] A kind of pancake or ome- 
lette, often containing slices of bacon. 

Frolic (fr/rlik), sb. 1616. [f. Frolic p. or 
a.] x. An outburst of fun, gaiety, or mirth; 
a prank 1635; fun, merriment 1676. 9. A 

merry-making ; a party 1645. t3. ? Humorous 

verses sent round at a feast -1631. t4. A toy. 
Fuller. 

z. There ‘s mirth and frolick in 't DUrfsy. 

Frolic (frp*lik), a. 1538. [a. Du. vroolijk, 
f. MDu. vrd glad, joyous.] x. Tn early use ; 
Joyous, merry, mirthful. In later use : Frolic- 
some, sportive, full of pranks. +b. transf. of 
colours, wine, etc. -2648. t9. Free; liberal 

x. The f. wind that breathes the spring Milt, absol. 
Lamb, the Land the gentle Wonnaw. b. And yet, each 
Verne of thine Out-did the meat, out-did the frolick 
wine Herrick. Hence fFro’Hcly, fro'lickly adv. 
Frolic (frp’lik), v. Inflected frolicked, 
frolicking. 2583. [f. the adj.] x. intr To 


make merry; later, to play pranks, gambol, 
caper about. t&. trans. To make joyoua or 
merry -1677. 

1. Tis Whitsontyde, and we must ‘frolick it Mar- 
ston. Hence Fro*licker, one who frolics. 
Frolicsome (fop'liksffm), a. Also ffrolick- 
iom(e. 2699. \f. Frolic v. or sb. + -some. ) 
Full of frolic ; gay, merry, mirthful. 

In their frolicksome malice the Fates had ordered 
[etc.] W. Uvimo. Fro’licaome-ly adv., -ness. 

From (frpm, fram). [OE. fram, from (cf. 
Fro). The primary sense is 'forward' j hence 
'onward 1 , 'on the way', 'away', whence the 
transition to the prepositional use.] 

A. prep. x. Denoting departure or moving 
away : indicating a starting-point a. in space; 
b. in defining an extent in space OE. ; c. 
in a scries or statement of limits OE.; d. in 
time OE. a. Indicating a place or object 
which is left at a distance, behind, or on one 
side, by an object which withdraws or turns 
away OE. 8. Denoting (statically) distance, 
absence, remoteness OE. ; also used simply «= 
away irom, apart from, absent from, etc. (now 
only in from home) ME. 4. Denoting removal, 
abstraction, separation, expulsion, exclusion, 
or the like; also, privation, separation, absten- 
tion, freedom, deliverance, etc. ( from a state, 
condition, action, etc.) OE. 5. Indicating a 
state, condition, etc., which is ubandoned or 
changed for another. Often as if with ellipsis 
of being . ME. 6. Used after words which 
signify distinction, difference, unlikeness, etc. 
ME. tb. used simply : away from, apart or 
aside from, out of, alien to -1637. 7. Indicat- 

ing the place, quarter, etc. whence something 
comes or is brought or fetched ; often ■■ out ol ; 
also after words denoting choice, etc. out ol a 
number i6ai. b. with ellipsis of vb. or pple.— 
coming from, taken from, etc. 1745- 8. Indi- 

cating a place or position where action or 
motion is originated which goes thence, while 
the originator remains there. Similarly after 
words which express ' hanging *, ' depending ', 
etc. 1592. 9. Indicating a person as a more 

or less distant source of action. In OE. *. by. 
OE. 10. Denoting derivation, descent, or the 
like; esp 'noting progress from premisses to 
inferences ’ (J.) ME. 1 x. Indicating a model, 
rule, copy ; also, a person or thing after which 
another is named 1596. 29 . Denoting ground, 

reason, cause, or motive. Now repl. in some 
uses by for . 1611. 

x. She leet no morsel f. her Hppes falle Chaucer. 
Phr. F. post to pillar,/, door to door. b. F. the up- 
rising to the setting bunne Spenser, c. F. 16 to ro 
or 34 Oars Dampikk. d. 1 knew him f. a boy C. 
HrontI. Phr. F. time to time. a. We will not f. the 
Helmc, to sit and weepe Shake. Why speak'at thou 
f. me Bkaum. & Fu 3. Phr. Away , absent , apart J. 
Far apart F. wicked men like thee Keats. 4. Re- 
lease me f. my hands Temp. Epil. a. To refrain f. 
Lughing Berkeley. 5. F. a slave she became to he 
a Princease 164 1. Temples . . which tremblingly grew 
blank F. bright Browning. 6. You can't tell one 
flower f. another L. Carroll, b. Pbr. f F. oneself- 
beside oneself, out of one's wits. 7. She drew a knife 
f. her bosom Arnold. He came f. Cambridge 1879. 
b. Cavaliers f. the country Macaulay. 8L God f. 
the mount of Sinai.. will himself. .Ordain them laws 
Milt. fig. F. their point of view they are perfectly 
right L. Carroll. 9. He bad me, r. him, call thee 
Thane of Cawdor Shake, You shall hear f. my at* 
torney 1843. xo. Eve, who .. anomalously proceed- 
ed f. Adam Sir T. Browne. Cuts f. * sabre 1670. 
To draw a conclusion f. premisses 1887. sx. Enos, 
nam’d C me Dkydek. To colour C nature 1811 
xa. To speak out and act f. principle X796, Remark- 
able f. the neatness.. of its architecture Disraeli. 
F. your silence I fear [etc.] 183c 

Phrases, a. With obj. an adv., u/ above, afar, 
etc. Also, pleonasticalfy. before hence, thence, etc : 
see those words. b. F. amidst, beneath, et<L, indi- 
cating a static condition. C« Followed, pleonastic- 
ally, Dy out , out of, forth , of, where each prep 
strengthens or supplements the sense of the other. 

fB. quasi -adv. ** away. Only in to and f , 
f. and back . -1608. 

tC. quasi — from the time when -160a. 
t From ward. OE. [f. From + -ward.] 

A. adi m Turned from or away -2576. 

B. adv . In a direction which leads from, or 
is turned from, a given place or object Also, 
of time. -1712. 

C. prep. Away from -2713. 

So Fro'mwarde adv . and prep. 


* ( man )* a an v (cut). | (Fr. chrf), 9 (ev*r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), p (get). 
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Frond (fipnd), sb. 1785. [ad. L. frond-, 
frons leaf, applied spec, by Linnaeus.] 1. Bot. 
The leaf-like organ formed by the union of stem 
and foliage in certain flowerless plants. For- 
merly (and still loosely) applied also to the large 
compound leaves, c.g. of the palm, banana, etc. 
o. /tool. A leaf-like expansion found in certain 
animal organisms 1846. Hence Frond v . intr. 
to wave with fronds. Fro'ndage, fronds collec- 
tively; also, erron., foliage. 

-fFronda-tion. rare. [ad. late L. fronda - 
tionem . ] The act of stripping trees of some of 
the luxuriant branches and sprays. Evelyn. 

|| Fronde (frOnd). 1798. [F.; - ‘sling’.] 
Fr. Hist • The name given to the party which 
rose against Mazarin and the Court during the 
minority of Louis XIV ; henee, a malcontent 
party; also, violent political opposition. 

Was there ever a mixed constitution without a / 
1808. 

+Fro*nded,///. a.l 1640. [ad. "L.frondatus .] 
Having leaves or foliage. Howell. 

Fronded (fip'nded), ppL a.% 188a. [f. 

Frond sb . 1 +-ed fl .] Having fronds. 

Frondent (f:p*ndent), a. 1677. [ad. I,. 
frondentem, frondere to put forth leaves.] Full 
of fronds, leafy. 

Frondesce (frpnde's), v. 1816. fad. L. 

fra tide see re, freq. o{ frondere.'] intr. To put 
forth leaves, bo Fronde'acent a. springing 
into leaf; expanding into fronds. Fron- 
de*scently adv . 

Frondescence (fipnde sens). 1841. [ad. 

mod.L. frondescentia, f, fron descent cm ; see 
-ence.] The process or period of coming into 
leaf ; the conversion of other organs into leaves ; 
fronds or leaves collectively. 

|| Frondeur (frOhdor). 1798. [F. , f. fronde 

i see Fronde).] 1. Fr. Hist . A member of the 
"ronde. 9. transf. A malcontent, an irrecon- 
cilable 1847. 

Frondireroua (fr^ndrfSras), a. 1599. [f. L. 
frondifer\ see -(l)FKROUS.J Bearing leaves or 
fronds. 

Frondlet (fip*ndUt). 186a. [f. Frond sb. l 
+ -LE r.] A little frond. 

Frondose (frpnddus), a. 1721. [ad. L. 
frondosus.] Covered with fronds; resembling 
a frond. In early use. tLeafy, leaf-like. 

Frondous (frp*ndcs), a. 1898. [ad. L. 
frondosus ; ee-OUS.] Leafy; having branches 
Dcari ng both leaves and flowers. 

(| Frons (frpnz). 1856. [L.] Entom . The 

middle part of the face of insects, between the 
eyes. 

Front (front), jA [and a.) ME. [a. OF. 
and K. front, ad. I . frontem , frons the fore- 
head.] 

Lx. - Forehead x. Now only poet, or 
rhet. a. Hence ; The whole face ME. 3. ta. 
The face as expressive of emotion or character; 
expression of countenance. b. Bearing or 
demeanour in confronting anything. Also 
transf. ME. 4. Effrontery, impudence. Now 
rare. 1653. 

1. The f. of loue hlmselfe Shaks. The mark of fool 
set on his f. Milt. Sams. 49& fig The verie head, 
and f. of my offending Shaks. a. F. to F., Bring 
thou thia friend of Scotland and my selfe Siiaks. 3. 
b. Who, patient In adversity, still bear The firmest T. 
Falconkk. The.. unclouded f. of an accomplished 
courtier Scott. 

n. x. Mil. a. The foremost line or part of 
an army or battalion. Also, in words of com- 
mand ; e. g. files to the / ME. b. Line of 
battle ME, c. The foremost part of the ground 
occupied, or of the field of operations ; the part 
next the enemy. Also, the foremost part of a 
position, as opposed to rear. 1665. d. The 
direction towards which the line faces when 
formed 1839. a. Arch. ' Any side or face of 
a building, but more commonly . . the entrance 
side * (Gwilt) ; occas. collect, in sing, and pi. — 
the four sides * (of a mansion) ML. 8* i*** 
The part or side of an object which seems to 
look out or be presented to the eye ; the fore- 
most part of anything. Opp. to back. ME. b, 
transf. With reference to time: The first 
period ; the beginning [poet.) 1600, c. A front- 
age if 66. d. Theatr. The audience x8io. t4* 
The first part or line of anything written or 
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printed -1697. 5. False hair, or false curls 

worn by women over the forehead 1687. b. 
That part of a man's shirt which covers the 
chest; a shirt-front; also, a 4 dicky’, or the 
like 1844. 0. Forward position or situation 

1609. +7» L f - thevb.j Encounter, onset. Ld. 
Berners. 8. attrib. x6oo. 

1, a. Both our powers, with smiling Fronts en- 
countring Shaks. b. Preserving an even and un- 
broken f. Thirl wall. C. British Regiments were 
wanted.. at the F. Kipling, d. Phr. Change of f. : 
see Change v. F. of fortification : two half bastions, 
and a curtain. 3. Had he his hurts before? 1 , on 
the F. Shaks. b. In summer's f. Shaks. 4 Phr. 
In the f. (of a page, etc.) : at the head. 6 . To come 
to the f. 1 to emerge into publicity. 8. At the Play, 
in a F. Row 17 iB. 

Comb., etc. : f. bench, the foremost bench on either 
ride of the Houses of L>rdi* and Commons, occupied 
by ministers and ex-ministers respectively: f, door, 
the principal entrance-door of a house : f.-fitall, an 
appendage to the bridle covering the horse’s forehead ; 
•ways, -wise advs. in a position or direction facing 
to the front. 

Front (front), v . 1533. [ad. OF. fronter , 

f. front Front sb. J 1. intr. To have the front 
in a specified direction ; to face, look. 9 . trans. 
To have the front towards; to face, stand op- 
posite to 1606. 3. To stand face to face with, 

face, confront, esp. in defiance or hostility, lit. 
and fig . Said also of things. 1583. 4. To set 

face to face with 1617. 5. To adorn in front ; 

to furnish with a front. Also, to face (with 
some material). 1635. tO. To preface -173a. 

7. To be in front of, serve as a front to 1591. 

8. Chiefly Mil. a. To turn the front or face in 
a specified direction. Also, as a word of com- 
mand. 1631;. b. To form a front 180a. c. 
trans. (causatively, from Front !) : To cause to 
form a front 1796. 

1. Philip's dwelling fronted on the street Tennyson. 
a. Like a gate of stcele, Fronting the Sunne bHAKs. 
The church. .was to have fronted the Plaza 1847. 3 

He dare now to fronte princes Spensrs. Those 
Warres Which fronted mine owne peace Shaks. a. 
To new front a house H. Walpole. 7. Yonder wals 
rhat pertly £ vour Towne..Must kisse their owne 
feet Shaks. 8. Phr. To f. about: to turn round so 
as to face in another direction. Fro'ntingly adv. 

Frontage (fnrntddg). 1699. [f. Front 
sb. ■+■ -AGE.] x. Land which abuts on a river 
or piece of water, or on a road. a. Extent of 
front 1844. 8- The front face or part of a 

building. Also collect. 1861. 4. The action of 

fronting in a certain direction; exposure, out- 
look 1859. 

Hence Fro*ntager, an owner of f. (sense 1). 
Frontal (fro*ni&l), sb. [ME. ftountel , a. 
OF .frontel : — late L. fron tale, f. front-, frons\ 
see Front sb. and -al.] tx. Something ap- 
plied to the forehead : a. A band or ornament 
-16 1 1 ; b. Med. a medicament to cure headache 
-1753. a. A movable covering for the front of 
an altar, generally of embroidered cloth, silk, 
etc., but occas. of metal ME. 8. The facade 
of a building 1784. t4* Arch. A little pediment 
occas. placed over a little door or window 


-1736* 

Fron 


rontai (fro-nt&l), a . 1656. [ad. mod.L. 

frontalis ; see Front and-AL.] x. Of or per- 
taining to the forehead, or to the corresponding 
part in the lower animals. 9. Of or pertaining 
to the fore-part or foremost edge i860, b. Of 
an attack, etc, : Directed against the front 
1884. 3. quaskrJ. — f. bone 1854. 

1. Phr. F. artery , bone, sinus, vein, eta a F. ham . 
mer or F. helve, a forge-hammer lifted by a cam, 
acting upon a tongue immediately in front of the 
hammer-neud. 

Frontate (fip*-, frtrnt*it), a. 1855. [ad. 
mod.L. frontatus, f. front-, front ; see Front 
and -ate*.] Bot , Of the leaf of a flower; 
Growing broader and broader, and at last ter- 
minating in a right line. So tFronte'ted a. 
Fronted (fro-nt&d),///. a. 1615. [f. Front 
rJ.ort>. + -RD.] Having, or formed with.afront. 
Milt. P . L . ii. 53a. 

Frontier (fip*n-, fromtUj). ME. [a. OF. 
frontier masc., fron Here fem. (mod. frontiers ), 
f. front Front sb.] 

A. sb. tx. The front side ; the fore-part -X55X. 
+9. The front line or foremost part of an army. 
Hence, 'attack, resistance -1593. 3. sing, and 
pi The part of a country which fronts, faces, 
or borders on another country; the marches. 
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Also transf. and fig. ME. b. U.S. 'That 
part of a country which forms the border of its 
settled or inhabited regions' {Cent. Viet.) 
1870. +4. A fortress on the frontier ; a frontier 
town -1796 ; a barrier against attack >1690. 

4. His Navies do carry a moveable Frontire to all 
the habitable world Makvkll. 

B. adj. 1 , Of, belonging to, or situated on 
the frontier ; bordering 1593, +9. Fronting ; 

opposite. Holland. 

Frontier (frpn-, fromtiax), v. 1579. [f. 
prec. sb.J tx. intr . To be a frontier, or as a 
frontier ; to border on -1669. 3. trans. To 

look upon the boundary or coast of ; to face 
(now rare) ; +to stand in iront of; to oppose 

?ro*ntlerman, fro*ntiersman. 1813. [f. 
Frontier sb. 4 Man. | One who lives on the 
frontier, or on the outlying districts of civiliza- 
tion. 

FrontignaC (frpntinyse-k) , sb. Often attrib. 
1699. [erron. form of next.] x. A muscat 
wine made at Frontignan, France. a. The 
grape from which this is made 1641. 

1 Frontignan. 1756. <= prec. -1777. 
Frontispiece (frzrntisp/s), sb. 1597- [a. 
F. frontispice , ad. med.L. front ispicium lit, 
4 looking at the forehead ', f. L. front{i )- + \P*- 
cium, f. early L. spectre to look.] x. The 
principal face or front of a building ; more 
usually, the decorated entrance. 9. The pedi- 
ment over a door, gate, etc. Also, a decorated 
panel. x6ox. t3. T he first page of a book or 
pamphlet, or what is printed on it; the title- 
page including illustrations and table of con- 
tents; hence, an introduction or preface. Also 
fig. -1721. 4. An illustration facing the title- 

page of a book or division of a book. (The 
current sense.) 1682. 5. The front part of 

anything 1625. 

a. A Kingly Palace Gate, With Frontispiece of 
Diamond and Gold Kmbcllisht Milt. P. L. hi. 506. 
Hence Fro'ntispiece v. trans. to furnish vnth as a 
f. 1 to represent on the f. | to put as a f. 

Frontless (fro-ntles), a. 1605. [f. Front 
sb. + -less.] Having no front; esp. fig. un- 
blushing, shameless, audacious [now rare). 

The.. most fron tl esse piece Of solid impudence E 
Jons. Hence Fro'ntlesa-ly adv., -ness. 

Frontlet (frontlet). 1478. [a. O Y.Jiontelet, 
dim. of frontel , fronteau FRONTAL sb.\ see 
-let.] 1. Something worn on the forehead : 

a. an ornament or band ; also fig . ; b. = Fhy- 

LACTERY 1578 ; c. « front-stall 1805. 9. - 

Forehead x. Now only of animals. 1659. 

b. Omith. The margin of the head, behind tne 

b 11, of birds, usu. clothed with rigid bristles 
1874. 8* “ Front sb. 11. 9 ; also tiansf. 1808. 

4. A superfrontal ; also, an ornamental border 
to an altar-cloth 


a. fig. What makes that F. on? You are too 
much of late TthYrowne L.ear 1. iv. 308. b. It 
shalbe . as frontlets betwene thine ej es Biblk (Gcnev.) 
Ex. xiil. 16. 

Fronto- (fr/rnto), used for fronti -, comb. f. 
L. frontem, frons Front, with sense 'pertain, 
ing to the front or forehead and to something 
else', as f. -nasal, -occipital, parietal, etc. 

Fronton (fnvnt^n). 1698. [a. F., ad. It. 

frontons , f. fronte Front.] z. Arch. A pedi- 
ment 9. ■= Frontal sb. a. 1749. II 8 * A 
building where pelota is played. [Sp.] 1896. 

Frontward, -wards (fnp*ntw$jd, -z), adv. 
{sb.) 1553. It Front xJ.+-ward(s.] x. To- 
wards the front ; also with 0/1865. Tb. quasi- 
sb. The direction towards the front 1553. 9. 

With the face in a specified direction. Mrs. 
Browning. 

fFro’ppish, a. 1659. [? f. *jrop, var. ol 
Frap v. + -ish.] Froward, fretful, peevish 
-1784. Hence f Fro ‘ppimliness. 

Frore (frB»i\ -ffxoren, jfromfe, pa. pple. 
and ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of Freeze t/.j 1. 
With ppl. sense: Frozen. Obs. exc. dial. 
9. Intensely cold, frosty, frost-like. Now 
on\y poet, in form frore (after Milton) 1483. 

s. The parching Air Burns frore, and cold performs 
tb effect of Fire Milt, Hence Fro'ry a. (in sense 
e) ; also, tfoamy. 

F»«t (fr^stl. tb. [Com. Tout. « OE. frost, 
umi. font, str. mu& : — OTeut. *fhuto~, £ 
*frtuton to Frmze.] 1. The act or state ol 
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freezing or becoming frozen ; the temperature 
of the air when it is below the freezing-point 
of water ; extreme Cold. Also personified 
in Jack Frost . a* Frozen dew or vapour. 
More fully hoar{y, rime, or white f OE. a* 
fig. ; esp. of a person : Coldness of behaviour 
or temperament, frigidity ; (slang) a 4 coolness ' 
1635. 4. slang (orig. Theatr.). A failure 

*880. +5. A colour like that qf hoar-frost ; 

silver-grey; also, gold or silver frost-work 
-170a. 

z. Slack /. ! frost unaccompanied by rime j opp. to 
white f. (see sense s). When rigorous Winter binds 
you [river] op with F. Cowlsy. F. will penetrate 
eight inches, sometimes more 1891. s. Seed-time and 
Harvest, Heat and hoary F., Shall bold their course 
Milt. F.L. 809. ~ 

perished Rusk m. 

Comb.x f.*bearer * Cr yofhohub 1 -bird, the 
American Golden Plover j -blite, the plant Cheno. 
podium album j -dew, hoar-frost, rimej -fern, a 
fern-like figure produced by the freezing of a moist 
surface 1 -fish, [a) the Tomcod, Microgadus tomco - 
dm, which appears on the coast of N. America at the 
frost sets in | ( 4 ) the scabbard-fish, Lepidopkus camdm. 
tus 1 -fog » f. -mist 1 .grape, an American species of 
Vitis cordtfolia of rtf aria \ -lamp, an oil-lamp 
placed beneath the oil-tube of an Argand lamp to 
keep the oil in a flowing condition; -mist, mist 
caused by the freezing of vapour tn the atmosphere j 
-nail sb.. a nail driven into the shoe to prevent slip- 
ping in frosty weather j so .nail v.\ *rim« ■ /• 
smoke ; -smoke, a thick mist in high latitudes, arising 
from the surface of the Sea when exposed to a tem- 
perature much below freezing ; -valve, a valve which 
opens to allow water to escape from the portion of the 
pipe or pump where it is liable to be frozen 1 -weed, 
the plant H elianthemum eanadenss ; so called 


-wort, t 


because, late in autumn, crystals of ice shoot from 
the cracked hark at the root. 

Frost v. 157a. Tf- prec. sb.J I. 

trams. To freeze, frost-bite, nip with frost 1807. 
a. To cover with or as with rime. Chiefly fig. 
*635. 8- To give a frosted surface to (glass or 

metal) 1833. 4. To treat by the insertion of 

frost-nails, roughing, etc., as a protection 
against slipping in frosty weather ; to shoe (a 
horse) in this way 1573. 

a. The rising moon, While with a hoary light she 
frosts the ground Woedsw. 

Fro*st~bi t, pple. and ppl. a, rare . 1749. 
« Frost-bitten. 

Fro*st-bi=te, sb. 1813. The inflamed or 
gangrenous condition of the skin and adjacent 
parts produced by exposure to severe cold. 
Frost-bbte, v. 1593. trans. fTo injure 
with intense cold; also fig. ; to invigorate by 

exposure to the frost; to get (oneself or one’s 
limbs) frost-bitten. 

My wife up, and with Mrs. Pen to walk in the fields 
to f. themselves Parrs. 

Fro-st-bltten, pple. and ppl. a. 1593. In- 
jured by exposure to frost. 

Frosted (fr^stdd), ppl. a, 1645. Tf. Frost 
sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Frozen, frost-bitten 1807. 

a. Covered with rime or hoar-frost 1730. 3. 

Covered as with rime ; hoary, white 1645. 4. 

Of glass, silver, etc.; Having a surface made 
to resemble n coating of hoar-frost 1689. 5. 

Made to resemble rough ice 1790. 

a. F. cake : cake covered with * icing'. When 1 , with 
t nairs, Should look at what 1 was G. Daniel. 4. F. 
Duttons 1711, tumblers 185a. 

Frosting (fr^stiij), vbl. sb. 1617. [f. Frost 
v.] z. The action of Frost v. s. corner, a. 
A substance powdered and used tor frosting 
purposes ; esp. pulverized white sugar used for 
icing cake 1756. b. A frosted surface 1893. 
FrO’stless, a. 17 11. [see -less.] Without 
frost. I 

Fro-st-mp, v. 164a. To nip or injure with 
frost. Fuller. Hence Fro a st-nhpped pple. 
and ppl. a. «= Frost-bitten. 

Frost-work. 1648. x. Work produced by 
frost ; esp. the tracery formed on the surface of 
glass, etc. by frost 1739. Also attrib. a. 
Ornamentation in imitation of this. 

Frosty (fr^-a'ti), a. [f. Frost sb. + -y 1 ; 
OE. had fyrstig.) i. Affected with or charac- 
terized by frost ; at or below freezing-point ; 
ice-cold OK. ; tbelonging to the zeason of frost 
ME. a. trans f and fig. Cold as frost ; without 
ardour or warmth of feeling, frigid ME. 3, 
Covered with hoar-frost 1577. 4. Covered as 

with frost ; of the hair : Hoary, white ME. ; 
benoe. Characteristic of old age 1588. b. spec. 
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in Bntom. Of a glistening white colour *698. 

1. The noise of f. woodlands Tbmnysom. The C 
feldefore Chaucer. a He red for shame, but f. in 
desire Shako. 4. Blessings on your t pow Busks. 

Hence rro'stily adv. Frostiness. „ 

Frofc (fcpt), v. Also +frote, etc. ME. Ta. 
OY.froter (mod. / rotter), of unkn. ctym.] Ti. 
trams , To rub, chafe; in early use, to stroke 
(an animal) -1688. a. Tanning. To work or 
render supple by rubbing 1853. Hence fFro*- 
terer. 

Froth (frfty), C ME * froths , perh. a. ON. 
fretia wk. fem., related to ON. frautS neut. 
Cf. OE. dfrdodan to froth.] 1. = Foam sb. 1. 
Also trams f and fig. b. spec. Foaming' saliva 
issuing from the mouth ME, c. Scum 1533. 
9. Something unsubstantial or of little worth 
XC93. 3. Applied contemptuously to persons, 

df. Scum. 1598. 

t._fig. Society is f. above and dregs below Landor. 
a. The thing I seeke. .a f. of fleeting ioy Shaks. 3. 
F., and scum thou liest Merry IV. 1. i. 167. 

Comb. ; f.-apit = Cuckoo-spit i j -stick, a stick for 
whipping cream, etc. Also in names given to the 
frog-hopper, as f.-fly, -frog-hopper, -insect, 

-worm. 

Hence Fro’tbery (momce-wd.\ mere £, triviality 
(Carlyle). Fro’thless a. Frotheome a. frothy. 

Frothy (frdjn), a. 1533. [t. Froth sb. + 
-Y 1. J 1. Full of, covered with, or accompanied 
by froth or foam ; foamy. a. Consisting of, 
or resembling, froth, spumous 1605 ; tsoft, 
not firm or solid, flabby -1658. 3. fig ’. Vain, 

empty, unsubstantial 1593. 

3. A f. mob orator 1884. F. fine writing 1885. 
Hence Fro'thily adv. Fro'thiness. 

|| Frou-frou (iri? fr£). 1870. [Fr. ; echoic.] 
A rustling, esp. that of a dress. 

Frounce (Jrauns), sbA ME. [n. OF .fronce, 
fronchc .] fi. A wrinkle -1731. fa. A fold, 
crease; a pleat; fig. duplicity. ME. only, t3« 
* Flounce sbfi x. 1619. 4. A piece of foppish 

display. (Cf. Milt. Fens. 123.) 1881. Hence 
tFroumceleas a. unwrinkled. Chaucer. 
f Frounce, j^. 1 1450. [?] j. A canker or 
sore in the mouth of a hawk -1820. 9 . A dis- 

ease in the mouth of a horse -1725. 

Frounce (frauns), v. ME. [ad. OF .frontier, 
froncir (mod. froncer), f. fronce FROUNCE j£. x ] 
ti. trans. To gather in folds or wrinkles; to 
knit, purse; occas. to knit the brows of-i6a8. 
tb. intr. To knit the brows; to look angry. 
Also of the face or forehead : To become wrin- 
kled. -1600. a. trans. To fizz, curl ; also, to 
curl the hair of 1526. +3. To gather into 

creases or pleats; to pleat -1805. 

x. b. They frounced and tooke on most insolently 
Holland. a Not trick’d and frounc'd as she was 
wont Milt. 3. Their shurts frounced Ld. Berners. 

Frouzy ; zee Frowzy. 

Frow (frdu), sb. ME. [ad. Du. vrouw.\ I. 
A Dutchwoman, a. A woman, a lady, a wife. 
Chiefly with reference to Dutch or German 
women. 1587. +3. Applied to the Maenads or 

Bacchantes of paganism ; also trans/. -1616. 
4. dial. An idle, dirty woman 1781. 

Frow : zee Frok. 

Froward (fr*»*wwd). [Early ME. f. fra. 
Fro + -ward.] 

A . adj. (Not now in colloq. use.) x. Dis- 
posed to go counter to what is demanded or is 
reasonable ; perverse ; refractory ; also, tbad, 
evilly-disposed, ' naughty '. (The opposite of 
toward.) a. Of things: fa. Adverse, un- 


toward ; refractory. 


shape : Ill-formed. 


b. In later use only a a fig. of sense i. ME. 

z. A F. Retention of Customs Bacoil A f. child 
1848. a a. The f. chaos of futurity Woedsw. b. 
To take his £ fortune, .with, .patience 1476. 

+B. adv. i. * Fromward. -1596. 9 . fig. 

Untowardly, perversely -158a 
C. prep. - Fromward. Obs. (or arch.) ME. 
Hence Fro*ward-ly adv., -neaa. 

Frowers ace Froe sb. 

Frown (froun), sb. 1581. [L next] I. A 
wrinkled aspect of the brow, expressive 0 1 dis- 
approbation or severity, oocas. of deep thought 
or perplexity. Also, the habit of frowning. 
1605. a. A manifestation of disap p robation. 

l You are too much of late i'th’frowse Shaks. 
fig. The f. of angry Heav’n 1783. a. To this 
no answer was given, but frowns Won row. Hence 
Frownful a. full of frowns. Frowny a. habitually 
frowning. 
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Frown (freufn), 9. [ME. ./rotate, ad. OF. 
froignier , frongnier (cL mod. refrogner), of 
obscure origin.) x< intr. To knit the Draws in 
displeasure or (ins frequently) in concentration 
of thought ; to look sternly. Said also of the 
brow. Of inanimate things : To look gloomy 
or threatening 164a. 9. To express disappro- 

bation or unfriendliness by a look. Coast at, 
on, upon. 1576. 3. quasi -/rujsr. To enforce, 

express, produce, etc. by a frown; also with 
awar, back, down , cf, etc. 1678. 

1. lie ended frpwaaag. and his look denounc'd Des- 
perate revenge Milt. They saw the times to frown® 
and trouble to come Rogers, a. 1 frowns vpun him, 
yet he loues me still Shaks. The heauens. - are angry 
And frowne vpon ’s Shaks. 3. She smiles preferment, 
or she frowns disgrace Sheridan. Hence Frowner. 
Frow ning-ly adv. 

Frowst (Iraust), tb. colloq. 1880. Also 
froust. [I] Fusty beat in a room | hence as vb., 
to stay in or enjoy this. So Frowaty a. 1865. 
Frowzy (irairzi), a. 1681. [7 cogit. w. 

Frowsty.] 1. IU-smelling, fusty, musty, a. 
Dingy, rusty, slatternly, unkempt. Of tlie 
complexion : Red and coarse, blowsy 1710. 

L My study was so £ 1 couldn’t sit in it Hughes. 
a A f. dirty-colour ’d red Sits on her cloudy wrinkled 
face Swift, fig. A drowsy f. poem Byron. Hence 
Frowxinees. 

Frozen (frfa'z'n), fipf. a. ME. [pa. pple. 
of Freeze v.3 1. Congealed by extreme cold ; 
subjected to extreme cold. Also fig. and of 
immaterial things. b. Of credits, assets, etc. : 
Impossible to liquidate or realize at maturity or 
other given time (opp. to Liquid a. II. 5) 1922. 
a. F.-out, -up ; cm off, stopped, by frost 1885. 

s. The nauigation by the frozen sea Edkm. F. limbs 
1698, meat 1879. fig. A £ stare 1867. 

Hence Frozenly adv. in a £ manner t with a cold 
look or action 1 ( (J.SJ stubbornly. Fro*xemioes, 
f. condition. 

fFnrbbisTi, v. Also tfrobish. 1570. [var. 
of Furbish.] To furbish. tFnrbbisher. 
Fructed (irirkted), a. 1610. [f. L. fructus 
+ -ED*.] Her. Of a tree or plant: Having 
fruit (of a specified tincture). 

Fructescent (frrkte-sfnt), a. 186a. [ad. 
mod.L. frvctescentem , fructescere , f. fructus.) 
Beginning to bear fruit. Hence Fructe’scence, 
the fruiting season, when vegetables scatter 
their seeds. 

Fructiculooe, a spurious wd. ; zee Fruti- 

CULOSE. 

||Fructidor (frukudor). 1793. IFr. ; f. I.. 
fructus + Gr. bwpov. ] The twellth month of the 
French revolutionary calendar (Aug. x8 to Sept 
16); the revolution which took place on 18th 
Fructidor (sept. 4), 1797. 

Fructiferous (iroku l&ss), a. 1633. [f. L. 
fructifer (£ fructus + fer bearing) -4 -OUS-] 
Bearing or producing fruit. Hence Fnicti'fer- 
tualy adv. 

Fructification (fr«nktifi1r^i*pn). 1615. [ad. 

I ,. fructificatienem .] 1, The action or process 
of fructilving or producing fruit (now rare exc. 
Both. Also, fecundation, 9. concr. in Bot. 
a. The fruit of a plant, b. collect. The organa 
of fruiting or reproduction, esp. the reproduc- 
tive parts of ferns and mosses. 1764. 

Fructify flrr ktifai), v. ME. [a. F .frueti- 
fier, ad. L». fructificare, f. fructus ; see-FY.] 1 . 
intr. To bear fruit, become fruitful. Also fig 
9 . trans. To make fruitful ; to fecundate X583. 

x. Hys land shall fruiyfye 1518. a To fructifie and 
incraazc the earth STuaaas. Hence iFruxtifl able 
a. capable of bearing fruit. Fru'ctlfler. 

Fructose (fm’kt^i). 1864. [f. L. fructus i- 
-OSE.] Cheat. ' Fruit sugar or uevulose. Also 
applied to the sugar found in fruit ‘ [Syd. Soc. 
Lex\). 

Fructuary (farktioAri}. 1643. [ad. L. 

fructuaHus ; see -ART.] 

A. adj. in Rom. Law. Qf or belonging to 
usufruct. Only in / stipulation. Posts, tfi. 
sb. 1. A usufructuary -1687. 9. Something 

enioyed by usufruct 165s. 
fFnrctuate, v. rare. 1663. [C L. fructus + 
-ATE *.] intr. To bear fruit ; to fructify 1663. 
Hence Fructua'ticA, the Action of the vb ; 
t earner, u crop of fruit. 

Froctuous (frerktiaws), a. ME. Ta. OF, 
fructnous (mod.F. fmciuenx), ad. L. fruit* to- 
sms ; see -ous.] 1. Full of, abounding wifti. 


s (m#u). a (pass), on (b*d). p (cut). { (Fr. chef), a (ever), si (I, eye). $ (Fr. eau d* vie), i (sA). i (Psych#). 9 (what), f(got). 
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or producing fruit, u.fig, Productive of results ; 
advantageous, profitable ME* 
t. Aa Olyas plentoous, fair, f. Wvcur Jer. ad. 16. 
Hence Fru'ctaoue-ly adtu, •nets. 
tFru cture. [a. OF., ad. L. fructura , £ 
frvi (fruct - ) to enjoy.] The use or enjoyment 
(of something). Cotgr, 

Frugal (friS’gil), a. 1598. [ad. \..frugalis, 
f. frvjf* used as lnded. adj., orig. dat. of frux 
(chiefly in pi. fruges fruits); see -al. Cf. F./r*- 
ya/.l x. Care'ul or sparing In the use of food, 
goods, etc. ; economical. Const, of. a. Of 
things : Sparingly supplied or usea ; of small 
cost ; opp. to luxurious 1603. 

s. *Tis now the cheap end f. fashion, Rather to Hide 
than Pky the Obligation Cowlby. a. A f. meal, which 
consisted of roots and tea Golds m. Hence Fru- 
gally adv. 

Frugality (fr«gse*llti). 1531. [a. Y. fru- 
gality ad. L. frugalitatem ; see prec. and -ITY. ] 
1. The quality of being frugal; moderate or 
sparing expenditure or use of provisions, goods, 
etc. a. The product of frugality, wealth 
amassed by economy ; also in //. frugal ways 
of living, frugal fare 1725. 

1 . Riches are gotten with industry, and kept by £ 
Hobbes, a Wastes the wi^e f. of Kings Pope. 
Frugiferoua (frstdgrfZrra), a. 1633. [f. L. 
frugiftr (f. jrugi frux fruit + -fer bearing) *• 
•ous.] Fruit-bearing, fruitful. 

Fruglvorous (frudgfrvfirM). a. 1713. ff. 
L. frugi (see prec.) + -t torus devouring + -ous.] 
Eating or feeding on fruit 
Fruit (frrit), sb. ME. [a. OF .fruit (Inter 
often fruicf) : — C.. fruct us, £ *frugv- root of frui 
to enjoy.] 1. Vegetable products in general, 
t ha t are 6 1 to be used as food by men and animals. 
Now usu. In pi. a. The edible product of a 
plant or tree, consisting of the seed and its en- 
velope, tsp. the latter when juicy and pulpy, as 
in the apple, range, plum. etc. ME. tg. A 
fruit-tree ; alsd a food-plant, rare. -1767. t4. 

A course of fruit; the dessert -160a. 5. The 

seed of a plant or tree, regarded as the means 
of reproduction, together with its envelope; 
spec, in Bot . * the ripe pistil containing the 
ovules, arrived at the state of seeds* (Lindley); 
also, the spores of cryptogams 1794. 6. Off- 

spring, progeny. Also, an embryo, foetus. 
Oii£, a Hebraism. Now rare. ME. 7. Any- 
thing accruing, produce J. or resulting from an 
action or fact, the operation of a cause, etc. : 
a. material produce, increase; pi. products, 
revenues ME.; b. a result, issue, consequence 
(sing, and pi.) ME. ; c. advantage, enjoyment, 
profit ME. 

I. To (ire and preserve to our use the kindly fruits 
of the eartn Bk. Com. Pm 1 -gr. fig. The only £ which 
b* could reap from a victory 1783. a. Wo take 
Branches from a Tree, to add to the F. Pore. 'J he 
glow of ripe fruits 179s 4. Haml. 11. it. 5a. 6 

Blessed shalbe the fruteof thy body Coveroai.r Deut. 
xxviii. 4. 7. a. MiUce .which is the f. of the breasts 
9 Esdras via. 10. b. Riches and Plenty are the 
natural Fruits of Liberty Addison. _ c. She tooke 
the Kruites of my Aduice Ham 4 li.fi n 5- 
Comb. 1 f.-bat (see Flying-vox) t -bud, a bud con. 
taining a fruit gem, dat, front tea f bud; -dot (Bot.), 
the sorus of ferns | •fly.* gardener's name for a sort 
of small black fly, found In numbers among fruit, 
trees in spring 1 -frame, a trellis or espalieri -mill, 
a mill for grinding grapes for must or apples for cider t 
-piece, 'a pictured or sculptured representation of 
fruit* [Cemt, Diet.) 1 -pigeon* a general name for 
of the genera C 'arfopkmga and Treroa 5 


-press, an apparatus for extracting the juioa from 
fruit by premurei -spur, e small 


branch whose 
growth 'is stopped to ensure the development of fruit- 
buds 1 -stalk, a stalk that heart fruit 1 spot. ■ Pa- 
DUNCLsr also occaa. * Caasoraosai -sugar =» Glu- 
coea or LsvtiLoaai -tree, a tree cultivated for its 
fruit 1 •wall* a wall against which fruit-trees are 
trained 1 t-yard, an orchard. 

Fruit (Mt), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.*] I. intr. 
To bear fruit. 9. trans. (causatively) To make 
boar fruit; to cultivate to the point of hearing 
fruit, lit. and fig. 164a Hence Frui*ted ppl. a. 
having fruit upon It ; fruit-laden. 

Fruitage (frB-tedg). 1578. fa. 0F. t 1 . fruit 
Fruit.] x. The prooess, season, or state of 
bearing fruit a. Fruit collectively ; atao/j; 
16x0, +3. A decorative arrangement of fruits ; 

a representation of this -1715- _ . , . „ 

1. Fnfcttt Colwidoe. a. GfeedDy they pluck d 
The Frutage fair to right Mii.t. 


Fruitarian (frs#te**riln)* 1893. [f. Fruit 
sb. 4- -arian, after vegetarian.] One who adopts 
a fruit diet. Also as adj. 

Fruiter (frfr tai). 1483. [orig. a V. fruitier; 
lateT £ Fruit sb. or v. + -er L] A dealer in 
fruit ; also, a vessel engaged in the fruit-trade ; 
a tree that produces fruit ; a fruit-grower. 
Fruiterer (frirtfrej). ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -Ek 1.] x. A denier In fruit. a. A fruit- 
grower -18x3. Fruiteress, a female f. 

Fruitery (frtf-tfiri). iho9. [ad. F .fruiterie, 

f. fruit, j ft. A place for growing or storing 
fruit -18x6. 9. Fruit collectively c 1600. 

fFruiteater. [f. Fruit sb. + -strr.] * 
Fruiter ess. Chaucer. 

Fruitful (frwtful), a. ME. [f. Fruits. + 
-pul.] x. Productive of fruit ; bearing fruit 
abundantly. Of soils, etc.: Fertile. Of rain, 
etc.: Causing fertility. a. Productive of off- 
spring; not barren; prolific 1500. +8- Abun- 
dant, copious. Chieny in Shaks. -1697. 4. 

transf. and fig. 1535. 5. Productive of good 

results ME. 

I. Your Summer Fields, and fruitfull Vines Shaks. 
a God blessed them, saying, Be fruitfull and multiply 
Gen. i. aa. 3. One L Meale Shaks. 4 Golden days, 
f. of golden deeds Milt g. Fruytfull occupacyoun 
MB. Hence Frui’tftil-ly <\<tv , -ness. 

Fruition (frtfifon). ME. [*• OY.f mission, 
fruition, ad. L. fruitionem , £ frui ; see Fruit 
jA] The action of enjoying ; enjoyment, plea- 
surable possession, the pleasure arising from 
possession. 8 Errou. assoc, w. Fruit. 

1 The £ of our bookes H aklutt. All desire is for 
£ A Sidney. Repaid by such a. .brief f. Thackexav. 

Fruitive (fr«*itiv), a. 1635. [ad. xned.L. 
fruitivus, f. L. frui; see prec.] Consisting of, 
arising from, or producing fruition ; having the 
faculty or function of enjoying 1635. 

Fruitless (Jrfi-tlis), a. ME. Tf, Fruit sb. 
+ -less.] i. Not producing fruit; barren, 
sterile. \ Rarely : Not producing offspring. 
1513. a. Yielding no profit or advantage; 
producing no result : ineffectual, unprofitable, 
useless ; idle, vain ME. 3. Of persons : un- 
successful 1843. 

1. Rot ton and fruy teles trees 1 m6. a. Tbe. .fruit- 
lesscst of al passions Sidney. A fruitless® vision 
Shaks. Our search was . .£ Damfiks. F. regrets 
Jmbtin. Hence FruFtleas-ly euiv., -ness. 
Fruitlct (frss ilet). i8ba. [sec -let.] A 
little fruit; in Bot. a single member of an ag- 
gregate fruit (see Aggregate a.). 

Fruity (fr u ti), a. 1657. [£, Fruit sb. 4- 

-Y *.] x. Of, pertaining to, or resembling fruit, 
a. Of wine: Tasting ol the grape 1851. 3. 

I colloq. Full of rough huinouror (usu. scandalous) 
interest 1900. 1 fence Frui* tineas. 

Frumentaceous (lrnment*i*jDs'),a. 1668. 
[f. late L..frumentaceus + -OVS.] Of the natuie 
of or resembling wheat or other cereals. 

Framenta'rious, a. rare. 1670. [f. L. 

frumentanus 4- -ous.] Of or pertaining to corn. 
Frumeatatlon (frf2mdat/i'Jan). 1693. [ad. 
L. fumentationem .] Rom. An tig. A public 
largesse of corn. 

F rumenty (frri-mgnti), Furmety (GKmfeti). 
ME. frumentee , furmenle, a. OF. frutnenUe, 
four men tee, £ frument, fourment ( mod. froment) 
: — late pop. L. +fr&mentum ** late cl. L. frU- 
mentum corn. ] x, A dish made of hulled 
wheat boiled in milk, and seasoned with cinna- 
mon, sugar, etc. ta. A kind of wheat or spelt 
-i6ox. 

Frump (fromp), sb. 1553. [7] +L 7 A deri- 
sive snort -1650, fa- A flout, jeer -1700. tg- 
A hoax *1791. 4. pi. Sulks, ill humour. Now 

dial. 1668. 5. A cross, old-fashioned, dowdily- 
dressed woman. Also, rarely , of a man. 1817. 

t They voted me a prig, a £,a fogram Godwin. 
Hence tFru'mperj* abase 1 also, a flout, mock. 
Fru*mplsh a. disposed to mock or flout t ill-tem- 
pered, cross. Frumpy a. cross- tempered 1 also, 
dowdy. 

Frump (frtmip), v. 1566. [Conn. w. prec.] 
i. trans. To mode, flout, jeer ; to taunt, insult, 
snub. Obs.orartJk. 1577, ta. intr. To scoff, 
mock. Const, ett. -1669. fg. To sulk 1693. 
Hence Frumper, one who frumps. 

Frusb (fraf), sb.* Obs. exc. -Sr. ME. [a. 
OF. /rail, finis, 1 . frmissur, fraissur; see 
Frush v.] tx. A ntsh, charge, collision -1533. 


b. The noise of this ME. a. collect . Frag- 
ments, splinters 1583. 

Frush (fruj), sbfi Now dial. 1607. [? short 
for F. fourchette (Topsoil).] — Frog sb.* Also, 
thrush. 

Frush (frtjJ), a. Sc- and n. dial. 1800. 
[?f. Frush v.j x. T. table to break; brittle, 
dry, fragile. a. Soft, not firm in substance 
1848. 

Frush (frrf), t?. ME. [a. OF .fruissicr, 
froissier (mod. froisser) pop. L. *frustiare 
to shiver in pieces, f. L. frustum ; see Frus- 
tum.] tx. trans. To strike violently so as to 
crush, bruise, or smash ; also fig. -1609. ta. 
intr. To rush violently -1450. ta. trans. The 
term of art for : a. To carve (a chicken) >1708; 
b. To dress (a chub) -1787. 4. To straighten 

(the feathers of an arrow). Hist. 1548. 

s. High Cedars are Crushed with tempests, when 
lowe shrubs are not toucht with the wind Gkixnk. 
(Fnist (frlttt). 1765. [ad. L .frustum.] A 
fragment. -i8ao. 

tFruratrable, a. rare . 1674. [ad. late L. 
fmstrabilis ; see Frustrate v.] Capable oi 
being frustrated -1677. 

tFrustraneoua, a. 1643. [f. L. type 

*frustranrus 4- -ous.] Vain, ineffectual, unpro- 
fitable -1780. 

Frustrate (frr-str^tt), pa. fple. and ppl. a. 
arch. ME. [ad. C,. frustratus, frustran, fro- 
st rare; see next.] 

tA. fa. fple. In senses of the vb. -1693. 

Bid him yeeld, Being so f. Ant . 4 CL v. i. a. 

B. ppl. a. x. Bereft or deprived of; destitute 
of. Obs. exc. arch. 1^76. 9. Failing of effect 

1539. tOf a legal document : Invalid, null 
-1664. 3. Of a hope, etc. : Balked, defeated, 

futile 1588. +4. Idle, purposeless -1535. 

a. .The £ dart Fora. 3. And multitude makes f. the 
design Drydbn. 

Frustrate (frirstrait), v. Pa. pple. frus- 
trated, ffraatrate. ME. [£ L frustrat-, frus- 
trate, t. frustra in vain.] x. trans. To balk, 
disappoint. Const, of (now rare). 9. To render 
Ineffectual ; to neutralize, counteract 147X ; to 
make null and void ; to do away with 1598. 3. 
To render vain ; to baffle, defeat, foil. (The 
current use.) 1500. 

x. They were frustrated in their designes Wood. 
Frustrated of his end 1754. a. To f. the opperacion (of 
poiaonsl Eden. Tof the Laws and Statutes of this 
Realm R. Coke. 3. To £ a villany Blackstons, a 
motion 1809, a negotiation 1844. 

So Fru*strative a. tending to £*halk, or defeat! 
disappointing. fFru*8tratory m. Frustrative. 

Frustration (frnstrri-Jon), 1555. [ad. L. 
frustra tionem.] The action of frustrating ; dis- 
appointment ; defeat. 

An entire £ of tbe main object of the deed 1884. 

Frustule (frxrsiiwl). 1857. [a. F., ad. late 
L. fmstvlum , dim. of Frustum. ) The sili- 
ceous two-valved shell of a diatom, with its 
contents. 

tilFru-stulum. FI. -la. 1700. [L.] a. A 
fragment, an atom. b. Math. A small frustum. 
-1785. bo Fru atulo ae a. consisung of small 
fragments. 

Frustum (frzvstflm). Pi. -a, -urns. 1658. 
[a. L. ; «= * piece broken off'.] 1. Math. The 
portion of a regular solid left after cutting off 
the upper part by a plane parallel to the base ; 
or the portion intercepted between t*o planes, 
either parallel or inclined to each other, b. 
Applied to the sections of the shaft of a column 
1835. 9. gen. A portion or fragment, rare. 

1721. 

Frutage, obs. £ Fruitage. 

Fruteecent (fr«te*sgnt), a. 1709. [Incorr. 
£ Frut-ex 4 -ESCENT ; beUer *fruticesceut.] 
Bot , Becoming shrubby; having the appear- 
ance or habit of a shrub. Hence Fratcmcence, 
shrubbiness. 

Frutex (frfJ teks'). 1664. [a. L .1 Bot. A 

plant having a woody stem, but smaller than a 
tree; a shrub. 

What is meant by trees, frufeexes, etc. Evelyn. 
tFrU'tlcaxxt, a. [ad. L. fntlicanUm, fruti- 
earn to sprout*] Putting brth shoots, sprout- 
ing. Evelyn. 

tFruti*oeoas, a. [f. L. fhetic- Frutex + 
sous.) Shrubby, bushy. Sm T. Browne. 
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Fruticoee (friJ:tikJ«*s\ a. z668. [ad. L. 
fruticosus ; see Frutex. J 1. Of the nature of 
a shrub ; having woody stalks, a. Shrublike ; 
said e.g. of mineral*, etc. 1805. 

1. The f. Rubi Hookkb. a. The F. Lichens Vines. 
var. Fru’tiooua. 

Fruticulose (fr«ti:kii81de*s), a. 1830. [as if 
ad. L. *fruticulosus,f. *fruticulus, dim. of Fru- 
tex.] Resembling a small shrub. Also in 
comb, form Fruticulo’so-. 

Fru-tify, v. nonce-wd. A comic blunder 
put into the mouth of an illiterate person ; 
notify , the word meant, is confused with fructify . 
Merck . V. II. ii. 142. 

fFruz, sb. [onomatopoeic.] A collection of 
small branches, producing a frizzy appearance. 
Evelyn. 

Fry (fret). j*.l ME. [a. OJfi. friS,f red, free 
neut., seed.] z. Offspring, young (of human 
beings) ; a man’s children or family ; rarely , a 
child. Now only as transf. from sense 3. ME. 

a. The roe (of a female fish) ME. 3. Young 
fishes just produced from the spawn ; spec . the 
young of salmon in the second year, more 
fully salmon fry ME. Also transf and fig, 4. 
Hence, a collective term for : a. the smaller 
kinds of fish or other animals 1666 ; b. young 
or insignificant persons 1577 ; c. a heap of in- 
animate things 1587. 

l What you Egge? Yong f. of Treachery Shake, 
4 a. Not onely Pike and Carp, hut leaser F. N. Cox. 

b. That indigested heap, and frie of Authors Milt. 
C. The smaller £, of Christmas Books x86t. 

Fry (frei), sb* 1634. [f. Fry v.] +i. 

Excessive heat 1634. a. Food cooked in a 
frying-pan 1639. b. Applied locally to internal 
parts of animals, usually eaten fried, as lamb's 
/., etc. 1847. 

Fry (frsi), v. Inflected Cried, frying. 
ME. [a. F. frire : — L. fngere to roast, fry, 
cogn. w. Gr. <ppvytiv, Skr. bhrajj, to fry.] I. 
trans. To cook with fat in a shallow pan over 
the fire. +*. transf and fig . To torture by fire; 
to bum or scorch -1697. 8- intr. To undergo 

the operation of cooking with fat in a pan {rare 
in lit. sense) ME. Also transf. and fig . t4« 
Of water : To be agitated, boil, seethe, foam 
-1697. b. To ferment ; to seethe (in the sto- 
mach) -1647. 

1. Phr. To have other fisk to /. (see F ish sb.). a. 
Raging Sirius fries the thirsty Land Blackmore. 
Phr. To/, a/aggot (see Faggot sb.). 3. Phr. To/, 

in one' sown grcase\ orig. trans/. e.g. of persons burn- 
ing alive, and fig.i now only, to suffer the conse- 
quences of one's own folly, fn his owene grece 1 
made him frye For angre, and for verray lalousye 
Chaucer. fig. What kindling motions in their 
breasts do f. Fairfax. 4. b. To keep the Oyle from 
frying in the Stomach Bacon. Hence Fryer, fri*er, 
one who fries (fish) y a vessel for frying ( pi. fish for 
frying. Frying vbl. sb. 

Frying-pan. ME. [f. prec.] A shal- 
low pan, usually of iron, with a long handle, 
in which food is fried. 

Phr. ( 7 V jump , etc.) out of the /ryingfian into the 
fire ; to escape from one evil only to fall into a greater 
one. 

Fuage, var., of Feuagk, hearth-tax. 

Fub, var. of Fob v . 

+Fub(b, fiib(b)8. 1614. [onomatopoeic.] 
A small chubby person (a term of endearment) 
-1694. 

fFu-bbery, rare. [f. Fub v. + -ery.] Cheat- 
ing, deception. Marston, 

Fubby (ftrbi), a, rare . 1790. [1. Fub sb. + 

-Y *.] — next. 

Fubsy (fo’bzi), a, 1780. [f. Fub(s + -y 1 .] 
Fat and squat. 

Fat and f. fellows of colleges 1826. 

Fucaceous (littkJi-Jos), a. 1891. [f. mod. 
L. fucacex (f. L. fucus : see Fucus) + -OUS.) Of 
or belonging to the group Fucacex of seaweeds. 
tFu'Cate, a. 1531. [ad. L. fucatus,fucare 
to paint, rouge, f. fucus Fucus.] Artificially 
coloured; hence, falsified, disguised, counter- 
feit >1621. So fFucated pfl. a, tFuca’tion, 
the action of painting the lace ; counterfeiting. 
Fuchsia (fifi*Ji&). 1753. [mod.L., f. Leon- 
hard Fuchs (16th c.).] A genus of ornamental 
shrubs (N.O. Onagracese ) with drooping flowers; 
a plant of this genus. Also attrib, 

Fuctmine (te*ksin). 1865. [f. prec. +-ine. 
Named from its resemblance to the colour of 


the flower.] A salt of rosaniline, crystallising 
in iridescent green tablets, soluble in water and 
forming a deep red liquid ; used as a dye. 
Fucivorous (fiwsi-vbras), 0. i860, [f. L. 

fucus + -vorus devouring + -OUS.] Eating, or 
subsisting on, seaweed. 

Fucoid (fiiJ-koid). 1839. [f. Fucus + -01 d.] 

A. adj. a. Resembling or belonging to sea- 
weeds, esp, those of the group Fucacex . b. 
Characterized by impressions of such seaweeds 
or markings similar to them. 

B. sb. a. A seaweed of the group Fucacex 
1848. b. A fossil marine plant resembling these 
i8S7- 

So Fucoi’dal (in sense A. b). 

IlFucua PL || fuel (fifi*sai); also 

tfucua(s)es, tfiicus’a, tfucoa, tfucu'a. 1599. 
I a. L. ; cf. Gr. Qvkos neut.J + 1. Paint or 
cosmetic for beautifying the skin ; a wash or 
colouring for the face -1757. tAlso fig. -i74 a - 
9. A genus of sea-weeds with flat leathery fronds. 
Formerly applied more widely. 1716. 

Fud (itfd). Sc. and n. dial. 1785. [?] X. 
1 The backside or buttocks ’ (Jam.). 9. The 

tail or scut of a hare or rabbit 1787. 8* Wool- 

len-manuf Woollen waste 1873. 

Fudder (frS-dai). 1679. [ad. Ocr.fuder («• 
Fothek).] A tun (of wine). 

Fudder, obs. f. Fodder, Fotiier. 

Fuddle (fo'd’l), sb. slang or colloq. 1680. 
[f. next vb. J ti. Drink, liquor. ‘ booze' -1706. 
9. A drinking bout 1813. 8. Intoxication ; an 

intoxicated state 1764. 4. transf The state of 

being muddled, or the like 1827. 

Fuddle (f^-d'l), v. 1588. [?] X. intr. To 

have a drinking bout; to tipple, booze. Also 
quasi-/rtf«j. with away. 9. tians. To confuse 
with or as with drink 1600. 3. transf, and fig . 

To stupefy, muddle, confuse. Formerly also 
of joy, etc.: To intoxicate. 1617. 

u. A Cup of Ale .. under a Pint, yet it almost 
fuddled him 1706. 3. He is fuddled with animal 

spirits 180 j. Hence Fu'ddler, a tippler. 

Fudge (fodg). 1766. [?] A. inter] “. Stuff 
and nonsense 1 Bosh 1 B. sb. x. Contemptible 
nonsense, stuff, bosh 1791. 9. A made-up 

story, a deceit 1797. 3- A piece of stop-press 

news inserted in a newspaper page at the last 
minute 1899. 4. A soft-grained sweetmeat 

made from milk, sugar, chocolate, etc. 1897. 
Fudge (fod^), v. 1615. [app. on onomato- 
poeic var. of Fadge z/.] I. trans. To put to- 
gether clumsily or dishonestly ; to patch or fake 
up; to cook accounts 1674; to foist in 1 776. 
9. intr. To fit in with what is anticipated, 
come off; also, to turn out 1615. 3. [l. prec. 

sb. J To talk nonsense, tell •crams’. Also 
quasi-/V<z«j. 1834. 

1. To f. accounts 1879. That last suppose is fudged 
in Foote. To f. a day's work (Naui.)i to work a 
dead reckoning by ‘rule of thumb' methods, a. W#* 
will see how this will f. Scott. 

Fuel (fi a i\), sb. ME. [a. OF. fowaille , 
feuaile : — pop. L. foe alia, neut. pi. of focalis 
adj., f. focus ; see Focus.] z. Material for 
burning, combustible matter for fires, etc.; fig. 
something that serves to feed or inflame passion, 
excitement, etc. 1580. 3. (With a. and pi.) 

A kind of fuel. tAlso pi. articles serving as fuel. 
1626. 

1 .fig. F. for Dissention Steele. a. Turf, and 
Peat, and Cow-the&rds are cheap Fewels, and last 
long Bacon. 

Comb. : f. -economiser, a contrivance for saving 
fuel in an engine or furnace \ -gam, gas for use as 
fuel. 

Fuel (fifiSl), v, 1599. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To feed or furnish with fuel. lit. and fig. a. 
intr. To get fuel 1880. 

s. Wealth fuel'd Sin Kbn. a. 71)0 right of fuelling 
in the park Dixon. Hence Ftreller (now rare), one 
who or that which supplies fuel for fires y also fig. 
Fuff (fvf), sb. Chiefly Sc. Z535. [f* next 
vb.] 1. A puff of wind ; the ' spit * of a cat ; a 
whiff. 9. A huff, fume Z834. 

Fuff (faf)» Sc, and dial. 1513. [echoic.] 
z. intr. To puff. 9. Of a cat or tiger : To 
'spit' Z693. 3. trans. To puff (a tobacco- 

pipe) Z787. 

Fufly (fzrfiVo. Sc. and n. dial. z8a4. [f. 
Fuff sb. + -y *.j z. Light and soft a. • Huffy * 
1858. 


Fug (fog), sb. colloq., orig, dial, and school 
slang. z888. [etym.obsc.] A close stuffy at- 
mosphere. Hence Fug v. tntr. to stay indoois 
in this. Firggy a. close and stuffy. 
Fugacious (fwgtf'jas), a. Z634. [f. L. 

fugaci-, fugax (f. fugere to flee) + -OUS.] 1. 
Apt to flee away or flit ; evanescent, fugitive ; 
volatile. e. Bot. and Zool. Falling or fading 
early ; soon cast off. Cf. Caducous. 1750. 

z. The f. nature of life and time Ht. Martineau 
H ence Fuga'clous-ly adv., -ness. 

Fugaci ty (fiwgse-slti). Z656. [f. as prec.] 
The quality of being fugacious; instability ; 
transitoriness ; volatility. 

The f. of pleasure, the fragility of beauty Johnson. 
fFu'gacy. 1600. [as if ad.L. yugaaa, (. 
fugax . J Flight ; also, the fact of being a fugi- 
tive slave -1661. 

Fugal (fitf-gil], a. 1854. [f. Fugue + -al.] 
Afus. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
lug ues. 

II Fugato. (fwga t*), adv. 1866. [It .fugato 
lugued, f. fuga Fugue.] In the fugue style, 
but not in strict fugue form. Also sb. Music 
composed in this style. 

-ftige (fifidj), suffix, occurring in words 
(adj. and sb.) f. mod.L. types in - fugus . In 
the medical words febnfugus, etc., the ending 
takes its sense from L. fugare to put to flight, 
not from fugere to flee. 

Fu-gie. Sc. Now Hist. 1777. [? f. fugm 
in the Law L. phr. in meditatione fugx.\ A 
cock that will not fight ; a runaway. Hence, 
a coward. 

Comb, f.- warrant, a warrant grunted against a 
debtor on sworn information that he intends to flee. 

Fugitive (fifi’dRitiv). ME. [a. F. fugitif, 
- ive , ad. L. jugitivus , f. fugit- ppl. stem of 
fugere to flee.] 

A. adj. 1. Apt or tending to flee; given to, 

or in the act of running away ; also fig. 1606, 
b. That has takeu flight. fAlso, of a debtor : 
Meditating flight. 1467. to. Driven out, ban- 
ished, exiled. Const, from , of. -1598. 3. 

Moving from place to place; vagabond; fig. 
fickle 1481. 4. Evanescent, fleeting 1510; 

quickly fading or becoming effaced ; perishable 
1678 ; volatile {rare) 1666. 5. Of compositions 

(occas. of writers) : Ephemeral, occasional 17C6. 

z. The Fugitive Farthians Shaks. fig. A f. and 
cloister’d vertue. .that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary Milt. b. Felons fugitif 1495- A f. 
daughter Richardson, slave 1880. 3. r . preachers 

make f. congregations 1883. F. securities >893. 4> 

F. Follies 1635, flowers 1830, dyes 1842. g. You’re a 
f. writer, I think, sir, of rhymes Byron. 

B. sb. 1. One who flees from danger, an 
enemy, justice, or an owner ME.; fa deserter 
-1659; an exile, refugee 1591. a. One who 
shifts about from place to place ; a vagabond, 
wanderer. Also of the lower animals. 1563. 
3. Something fleeting, or that eludes the grasp 

l68 3: 

1. Ranks ms. .A Master leaner and a fugitiue Ant. 
CL iv. ix. 32. The fugitives from Rome Milman. 
3. That airy f.. called wit 1774. 

Hence Fu’gitiveness, the quality or condition of 
being f. Fu’gitivi am, the condition of a C 

Fugle (fitf'g’l), v. 1837. ff. Fugleman.] 
intr. To do the duty of a fugleman ; to act as 
guide or director ; to make signals, lit. and 

Wooden arms with elbow-joints are jerking and 
fugling in tbe air, in ths most rapid mysterious man- 
ner Carlyle. 

Fugleman (fi*'g’1m&n). 1804. [ad. Ger, 
fiugelmann leader of the file, f. fiUgel wing + 
mann MAN.] A soldier especially expert and 
well-diiiled, formerly placed in front of a regi- 
ment or company as an example and model to 
the others. Also transf. and fig. 

This Hohman was now FlOge/mann ('fugleman 'as 
we have named it, leader of tbe file) Cablylb. 

Fugue (fiflg), sb. 1597. [a. F., ad. It. fuga 
lit. * flight ’ : — L. fugaf] Mus. ' A polyphonic 
composition constructed on one or more short 
subjects or themes, which are harmonized ac- 
cording to the laws of counterpoint, and intro- 
duced from time to time with various contra- 
puntal devices ’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

Double/., a common term for a f. on two subjects, in 
which tbe two start together Gaova. Hence Fugue 
v. intr. to compose, or perform, a t Fu'guiat, a 
Composer of fugues. 


* (man), a (peas), au (loud), v (cut). $ (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ever), ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie). 1 (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), /(get), 




•FUL 

-All, suffix, orig. identical with Full a. 1, 
Forming adjs., in composition with a preced- 
ing sb., orig. with sense ' having 4 character- 
ised by ' (the attribute denoted by the sb.). In 
the 14th c. f in a few forms, the suffix had the 
force of * possessing the qualities of; e. g. in 
masterful, manful. In mod.Eng. adjs. in 
-ful are sometimes formed directly on verb- 
stems, the sense of the suffix being 4 apt to *, 
4 able or accustomed to', as in distractful, 
mournful . See also bashful . 
a. forming sbs,, orig. not only with its 
proper sense, but in the transf. sense of 4 quan- 
tity that fills or would fill ' (a receptacle). In 
mod.Eng. -/*/ forms derivatives with the 

? general sense 4 quantity that fills or would fill ’ 
something). Tne pi. forms spoonsful, cupsful , 
etc., though historically justifiable, are ambigu- 
ous, and contrary to good modem usage* 
tFu lciment 1648. [ad. late L. fulcimen - 
tun i, f. fuleire."] A prop or support ; usu. spec . 
a fulcrum -1796. 

Fulcra, pi. of Fulcrum. 

Fulcraceous (folktfMps), a . 1866. [f 

Fui.Crum+-aceous.] Bot. Of or pertaining 
to the fulcra of plants. 

Fulcrate(fo*lkr^O, a. 1760. [f. Fulcrum 
+ -ate *. ] Bot, Supported by or piovided 
with fulcra. 

Fulcrum (fo lkrfm). PI. -ra. 1674. [a. L. 
(in cl. L. 4 the post or foot of a couch ’), f. root 
of fuleire to prop.l x. A p:op or support ; 
now only spec, in Meek, the point on which a 
lever is placed to get purchase or upon which 
It turns. Al so fig. 9. (Chiefly //.) a. Bot. 

Accessory organs or appendages of a plant; 
e. g. bracts, stipules, etc. 1785. b. Jchth. (pi.) 
The small osseous scales arranged in a row 
and situated on the anterior ray of the hns ot 
many ganoid fishes 1880. var. Fu’lcre. 

Fulfil (fulfi’l), v. Pa t. and pple. fulfilled 
(fulfi-ld). [OE. fullfvllan , f. Full a. +fylian to 
FILL.] 1. trans. To fill up, make full. Const, of 
with, arch . +9. To satisfy the appetite or 

desire of -1601. a. To make complete; to 
supply what is lacking in. Also, to supply the 
place of (something); to compensate for. Ohs. 
exc. arch. ME. 4. To carry out (a prophecy, 
promise, etc.); to satisfy (a desire, prayer). 
Orig. a Hebraism. ME. 5. To perform, exe- 
cute, do; to obey or follow ME. ; to answer (a 
purpose), comply with (conditions) 1784. 6. 

To bring to an end, complete ME. 

s. All Beastes 1 byd yow multeply, .the earth to 
fulfill 1500. He. .fulfilleih both heaven and earth 
with hia presence 1563. 4. To fulfill the Prophecies 

1633. Full of bright promt «e never fulfilled Bryce. 
§. The Law of God exact he shall f. Milt. Every 
atone fulfils its place inside and out Smeaton. 6. 
Whan thy tyme is fulfyllod y l thou Khalt slepe with 
thy fathers Covxmoalb ■ Sam. vii. ia. Hence Fulfi'l- 
ler, one who fulfils. 

Fulfilment (fulfiTmSnt). 1775. [f. prec. + 
-ME NT.] The action or an act or process of 
fulfilling; accomplishment, performance, com- 
pletion. 

The f. of a condition 1691. 

Fulgent (fo-ldggnt), a . ME. [ad. L. ful- 
gentem, fulgere’, see -ENT.] Shining brightly; 
brilliant, glittering, resplendent Now poet, or 
rket . 

His f. head And shape Starre- bright Milt. Hence 
fFu'lgence, tFirlgency, £ quality \ brightness, 
splendour. Fu*lgent-ly adv., -nes». 
Fulgid(fo'ldgid), a. 1656. [ad. L. fulgidus, 
f. fulgere A x. Flashing, glittering, shining. 

9. Nat. hist, A bright, fiery red. Hence 
Fulgl'dity, f. state or condition. 

Fulgor, fulgour (folg6i, -ai). arch. 1609 
[a. L. fulgor .] A brilliant or flashing light; 
dazzling brightness, splendour. Also fig. Hence 
FuTgorous a. rare, flashing, brilliant, lustrous 
[lit. and fig.). 

Fulgurant (fo*lgifir&nt), a. 1647. [ad. L. 
fulgurantem , fulgurart.] Flashing like light- 
ning. 

Fulgurate, v. 1677. [f. L . fulgurat- ppl. 
stem; see prec. and -ate 8 . J To emit flashes 
like lightning. Hence Fulgurating ppl. a. ; 
also transf. (of pains) darting like lightning 
through the body. 

Fulguratlon (folgiBrffJen). 1633. [ad,L. 
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\1SU. fig. 9. Assaying. = BUCK, q. v. 1676. 
Fulgurite (fo’lgiurait). 1834. [L./«/gwr + 
-ITE.l 1. Geol. Any rocky substance that has 
been fused or vitrified by lightning. Also (less 
correctly) fulgontc . 9. An explosive, consist- 

ing of nitro-glycerine mixed with some coarsely 
ground farinaceous substance 1889. 
Fulgurous (frTgittras), a. 1616. [f. L. 
f ulgur + -ous.] Resembling, full of, or charged 
with lightning. Also fig, 

Fulham (iul&m). slang. 1550. [? f. the 
place-name Fulham, once a haunt ol gamesters.] 
A die loaded at the corner. (A high f. was 
loaded so as to ensure a throw of 4, 5, or 6 ; a 
low f. one of x, a, or 3.) See Merry W. I. iii. 

^ISiliginoaity (fisilidgin?*slti). 1758. fad. 
F. fuiiginosiU , f. L. fuliginosus + -ITY. ) The 
condition or quality of being fuliginous or sooty ; 
sooty matter, soot. Also fig. 

Fuliginous (fittli'd^inas), a. 1574. [ad. L. 
fuliginosus, £ fuligo\ see -ous. Cf. F. fuligi- 
ueux, -euse .] x. Pertaining to, consisting of, 
containing, or resembling soot; sooty 1021 ; 
blackened with soot ( joe .) 1763. fa. In old 
physiology applied to certain thick vapours or 
exhalations said to be formed by organic com- 
bustion, and noxious to the head and vital parts 
-1725* 3 * (Chiefly Nat. Hist.) Soot-coloured, 

dusky 1893. 

a. It is not amiss to bore the scull with an instru- 
ment to let out the f. vapours Burton. Hence Full'- 
glnous-ly adv., -ness. 

IlFuligo (fittlsi'gi). 1646. [L.] Soot. 

Fulimart, obs. £ Foumart. 

Full(ful). [Com. Teut.r OE .fulli — OTeut. 
*f>llo-,fullo- : — OAryan *pl~nd. Akin to Skr. 
puru, Gr. troAu*, myarkhvai , irkijprjs, nkfjQot, L. 
plenus, plus, etc. ] 

A. adj, x. Having within its limits all it will 
hold ; having no space empty ; replete. Const. 
of. b. fig . ; esp. of the heart : Overcharged 
with emotion ME. 9 . a. Containing abun- 
dance of\ charged, crowded OE. tb, Of a 
surface : Covered (with) -1657. c. In non- 
material sense : Abounding (in). Const of, 
occas. t with. OE. 3. Engrossed with or 
absorbed in. Now only with of, 1607. 4. 
Having eaten or drunk to repletion. Now 
arch . (or vulgar). OE. b, Having had one’s 
fill of anything. Obs. exc. in Hebraisms f. of 
days, years, children. ME. c. +Sated, weary 
of. Similarly in full up (colonial slang). ME. 

5. Amply supplied with means -1683. 6. 

Abundant, copious, satisfying, satisfactory OE. ; 
complete or abundant in detail 1656. 7. Com- 

plete, entire, perfect; answering in every respect 
to a description OE. 8. Complete in number, 
quantity, magnitude, or extent. Of the moon: 
Having the disk completely illuminated. Of 
the face or front : Entirely visible to the specta- 
tor. OE. b. Of an assembly, etc. : One from 
which none or few are absent 1557. 9. Pos- 

sessed of, delivered with, or exerting the utmost 
force ME. xo. Having a rounded outline ; 
large, swelling, plump, protuberant OE. b. 
Of portions of dress : Containing plenty of 
material which is arranged in gathers or folds 
1789. xi. Naut. Of a sail: Filled. Of the 
ship : Having her sails filled with wind. 1637. 

1. A f. stomach x S90. Phr. F. as an egg, f. to the 
brim (nee Brim sb.*), f. to overflowing, f. up (colloq.). 
b. Speake, for my heart is f. Otk. v. 11. 175. a. As f. 
of spite and ill nature as a Spider with poyson *6ai. 
b. The rind .f. of wrinkles *657. C. O f, of all sub- 
tilty and all mischiefe Acts xiii. 10. Phr. Af. man : 
One whose mind is richly stored j Reading maketh a 
f. man Bacon. 3. The king seemed mighty f. that we 
should have money to do all that we desired Pbpys. 
F. of business 1853. 4. The f. soule loatheth an 

honie combe Prov, xxvii. r, C. I am f. of the burnt 
offerings of rammes Isa. L xx. 5. I haue all, and i 
abound. I am t Phil. iv. 18. 6. A f. Repast Dbvobn, 
Experience 1707. The fullest report of a case 1866, 
7. Phr. F. point , stop (see those words). When it was 
f. Day 1717. At f. liberty to apeak his mind Bbbkb- 
lky. In 1. possession of his faculties Macavlav. 
Phr. F. brother, sister s born of the same father and 
mother (opp. to Half-brother). The mao commands 
Like a £ soldier Otk. 11. L 36. 8. The ful ordir of 

preesthod 1463. A £ yeere Smaks., regiment Pus* 


FULL DRESS 

chas. Age 1651. The head of a Roman Emperor 
drawn with a £ face Addisom. b. Otk. iv. i. 375. 
Phr. F. flood, sea, tide (lit. and fig.), indicating the 

f reatest height of the water, or the time when it b 
ighest. 9. A £ gale of wind 1634, Huxsa 1700, 
ilse 17“ " ’’ J 


783. Phr. F. butt, cry, gal top, sail , speed, etc. 
so. Af. black Eye 1'“ ” 


pul 

(see those words), so. A f. black Eye 1688. F. round 
Faces . . f. Lips, and short Chins DaMnsa, b. Sleeves 
full and high on the shoulders 1891. is. Phr. Keep 
her (i. e. the ship) f. F. and by : see By adv. 

Comb, i, General t as,/ '.-draught, •power, etc. 1 fi- 
fed, -flowing, etc. ; fi. -banked, blossomed, fortuned, 
•rigged, -, sited, -statured , -throated, etc. 

a. Special : f.»back [Football), position in the field 
behind the other backs t a player in this positions 
also attrib. \ -bodied a., having a £ body («A of 
wine : see Body) ; also fig . ; .breasted a., having a 
£ breast ; also transf. j -brimmed a., £ to the brim ; 
-centre arch [ F. arc a pUin-cintre\, a semicircular 
arch) one describing the f. amount of 180°; -circle 
adv., with the form of a £ circle or disc ; -eyed a., 
t(«) perfectly visible ; seen in the front 1 ib) having f. 
eyest -flavoured a., having a f. or strong flavour 
(esp. of cigars) ; also fig . ; -front v., to present a £ 
front to ) f-mouth, a chatterer 1 also attrib. Full- 
mouthed 1 -orbed a. poet, (of the moon), having its 
disk completely illuminated ; also fig. 

B. quasi-xd. and sb. x. The adj. used absol., 
passing into sb. ME. a. -= Fill sb. 1 1 . Now 
rare. ME. 3. Complete scope ; entire amount; 
completeness, fullness. Now rare. ME. 4. 
The period, point, or state of the greatest full- 
ness or strength ME.; of a month or season, 
the height, the middle 1658. 

x. Phr. At (the) f. : ffufiy, completely 1 at the 
position or moment of fullness; in the state of full, 
ness. In (tthe) f. : at f. length, in extenso; to the f. 
amount. /* fi. of : in f. discharge or satisfaction of. 
To the f. 1 to the utmost extent, completely, fully. 
3. With my opinion*, to the £ of which 1 dare not 
confess J. H. Nfwman. 4. June was not over 
Though past the £ Browning. Phr. '1 he f. of the 
moon (also ellipt. the fi. and in phr. at fil) ; the period 
or state of complete illumination of the moon's disk. 

C. adv. 1. Simply intensive : Very, exceed- 
ingly : a. with adjs. of quality (now only poet.) 
OE. ; b. with adjs. of quantity or indef. nu- 
merals (now arch.) ME.; c. with advs. (now 
arch.) OE. a. Completely, entirely, fully, 
quite: a. with adjs., esp. numerals OE. ; b. 
with advs. (now rare) ME.; c. with odvb. 
phrases 1529. 3. Of position or direction : Ex- 
actly, directly, straight 158a; due (? Obs.) 1559. 
f4. With vbs. or pples.: Fully, completely, 
quite, thoroughly -1807. 

x. a. Anger is like A f. hot horse Shakb. b. Fulle 
many a tere 1450. c. F. early lost Wokdsw. a. a. 
F. fadom fiue Temp. 1. ii. ^6. c. Butler, does £ as 
well Mrs. Glassr. 3. Winds. .£ in our teeth 1698. 
'1 he . .Wind is. . F. East 1708. 

Comb, t with pres, and pa. pples., as fi.-acomsd\ f.- 
blown filled with wind, puffed out (tit. and fig.) •, 
see Blow v . 1 ; -blown ■, in full bloom (lit. and fig .) ; 
see Blow v* 

Full (ful), v.l [ME. fullen, f. Full a .] 
ti. trans. To make full -1647; intr. to be 
or become full (now only dial, and in U.S. of 
the moon) ME. *(- 3 - trans. To fulfil, complete 
-1640. 8. Dressmaking. To make full ; to 

gather or pleat 1831. 
x. The moon fulls at midnight Wkmtsil 
Full (lul), v 2 Mli. [ad. O Y.fuler (mod. 
fouler 1 ; see Foil v. 1 ] x. trans. To tread or 
beat (cloth) for the purpose of cleansing and 
thickening it ; hence, to cleanse and thicken 
(cloth, etc. ). fa. gen. To beat or trample 
down ; also, to destroy -X64X. 

1 F U'llage. 1611. [a. OF. fotdlage (mod. 

f outage), f. fouler to Full.] x- Money paid 
for the fulling of cloth. (Diets.) a. Refuse, 
street-sweepings -1780. 

Full age. 162a. Adult or mature age, esp. 
(as opp. to nonage) the age of ax years. Hence 
tFull-aged ppl. a . ; spec, of a horse : Exceed- 
ing the Rge of 6 years (now simply aged). 
Full-blood, a. 1889. a. Of a brother or 
sister : Born of the same parents, b. Of pure 
or unmixed race. So Full-bloo'ded a. = Full- 
blood (lit. and fig.)’, also, having plenty of 
blood. Hence FUll-bloo'dedueea. 
Fu*U-bottom. 1713. [f. Full *. + Bottom 
A full-bottomed wig* 

Fu*U-bottomed, a, 17x1. [f. as prec. + 
-ED *.] x. Of a wig : Having a full or large 
bottom. •. Naut. Epithet of vessels designed 
to carry large cargoes. 1867. 

Full drew. 1790. See Dress sb. Also 
fig. Also attrib. as in full-dress dinner, rehear- 


6 (Ger. KJln). 3 (Fr, peu). ii (Ger. Mtfller). ii (Fr. dime), (curl), e (e«) (thirc). i (P) (rein). / (Fr. foire). 8 (f#>, fern, earth)* 



FULLER 

*al, etc.; also fig, m In full-dress debate, 
formal debate in which important speeches are 
delivered on both sides. 

Fuller (fa lu W-l [OE. /ullfrt, .A. L. 
folio (of unkn. origin).] On. whose oocnp«- 
tion is to full cloth. 

Comb, x fuller's clay a Fuller’s earth : toiler's 
snss herb, weed, Sapona ri* officinalis ; toller's 
teasel thistle, Dipsacus Jullonum i toller's 
thorn T - prec. 

Fu ller, sbfi 1855. [?f. Full, c^s-h-er i.^ 
s. Blacks rn.it king, etc. A grooved tool on which 
iron is shaped by being driven into the grooves 
1864. a. A groove made by a fuller 1855. 
Hence FtrUerv. to stamp with a f. ; to groove 
by stamping; dial, to goffer (linen). 

Fu tier's ea rth. 1593. A hydrous silicate 
of alumina, used in cleansing doth ; also Geoh 
a group of strata containing this. Also fig. 
Fu:lL.fe"ced > a. 1610. Tf- Full a. + face 
+ -ED *.] 2. Having a full bee ; esp. of persons 
i6aa. a. Having the face turnea fully on the 
spectator or in some specified direction. 
Fu*U-gro*wn, a. 1667. [f. Full adv. + 
Grown.] FuIIygrown; having attained full 
size or maturity. 

Fu‘U-hea*rted, a. t6ii. [f. Full o. + 
Heart + -ed *.] a. Full of courage and confi- 
dence ; hence of a work : Carried on with zeal, 
b. Full of feeling. 

Fulling (firliij), vbl. sb. 1688. [f. Full vfi 
4 -I NO l .J Tlie process of deansing and thick- 
ening doth by beating and washing; also 
called milling. 

Comb . f. *1X1111, a mill in which cloth is fulled or 
milled (now) by being pressed between rollers 
and cleansed with soap or fuller’s earth. 

Full length. X709. The entire length or 
extension of any object, z. In advb. phr. (at) 
full length. a. alt rib ., as full-length figure, 
etc. Also ellipt. a full-length . 1850. 

Full moon. OE. z. The moon with its 
entire disk illuminated, a. The period at which 
this occurs (L. plenilunium) ME. 8- attrib. 
1780. 

Fuill-mouthed, a. 1577. [f. Full a. + 
Mouth sb. + -ed .*1 i. Of cattle : Having the 
full number of teeth. fa. Having the mouth 
filled with food ; hence, festive. Also transfi 
and fig. -1701. 3. sl Sounding or talking 

loud 1648. b. Produced or uttered with a 
loud voice or with violence 1605. 
a. F ull-mouth'd Easter's neaxe Quablss. 

Fullness, fulness (firln&s). ME. [t Full 
a. + -NESS. The spelling fullness is more in 
accordance with analogy/) z. The quality or 
condition of being Full, in various senses, a. 
The condition of containing in abundance, or 
of abounding in ; cotter . all that is contained in 
(the world, etc.J ME. 


i- Fulness© of icy Ps. xvi. ix. Phr. The /. of time 
( - Gr. 1 rAqpwpa rou ypbrov) s in JSibL language, the 


P-peyr destined time. F. of die£ 1682, oi Body 


. . F colour, sound, etc 1851. 
fulnes of it ia myn ME. 
Full-summed, a. i486. 


.....ns, 

fie world and >e 


Z. Falconry. In 


full plumage. a. nonce-use -. Fully developed 
or accomplished. Tennyson. 

Full-tinier. 1870. [f. phr. full time + 

•hr 1 . ] A child that attends school during the 
full school hours ; opp. to Half-timer. 

Fully (fu li), ado. [OE ,/ulUct. C Full a. 
^ lice -ly*.] In a full manner or degree; 
completely, entirely ; thoroughly, exactly, quite. 
I satisfied him f. Goldsm. Day had f. dawned C. 
Promt*. i(To eat feed) / * to satiety. Comb . f.- 
rasnloned a. (of women's stocking^). 


shape of the leg. 

Fullymart, obs. f. Foumart. 

Fulmar (fu-lmai). 1698. long. Hebridean, 
and so prob. Norse; ?f. ON. fhl-l Foul (in 
odour) + md-r Mew, gull.l A sea-bird of the 
petrel kind (Pulmarus gUutalis). 

F ulm i nant (fo-lmin&nt). 160a. [a. F.,or 
ad. L. fulminantem ; see Fulminate v.l 

A. adj. 1. - Fulminating. a. Path. De- 
veloping suddenly 1876. 

« ,693 * The f - fo ™ of anthrax 1876. 

B. sb. Something that fulminates ; a thunder- 
bolt ; an explosive, rare. z8o8. 

Hence Fu lmin a nc y, f. character. Carlyle. 


stockings), fitting the 
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Fulminate (fir lmtaait), j*. 1896. [f. Ful 
min(ic) + -ate.J Cham. A oompound of ful- 
minic acid with a base, detonating by percus- 
sion, friction, or heat 

Fulminate (fir 1 mine*), v. Pa. pple. ful- 
minate. ixco. [f. L, fulminat-, fulminate to 
lighten, strike with lightning, f. fultnen. J 
I. z. intr. To thunder and lighten (rare) 
16x0. a. To issue as a thunderbolt x86x. ta* 
Met all '. Of gold : To become suddenly bright 
and uniform in colour 1707. 4. To flash forth 

like lightning 1630. 5. fTo cause to explode, 

or (intr.) to explode with a loud report 1067. 

IL fig, [Orig. a rendering of med L. fulmi - 
"are to issue ecch censures, etc. ; afterwards 
used more widely.] z. trans. To thunder 
forth ; to utter or publish (a condemnation or 
censure) upon a person 145a a* To strike 
with the thunderbolts of eccl. censure; hence 
gen. to condemn vehemently 1687. a* intr. 
Of the pope. etc. : To issue censures or con- 
demnations ( against ) ; gen. to inveigh violently 
against 1639. 

1. The pope fulminated a bull against him.. for 
having hanged an archbishop 183a. a. To f. such vain 
and impious wretches Burke. 3. Pulpits fulminated, 
presses groaned Sir J. Stkfhbn. 

Fulminating (fcrlmiruritiij), ppl. a. i6a6. 
[f. prec. + -ING*.] That fulminates (///. and 
fig.); spec. detonating, violently explosive. 

F. gold, mercury , platinum, silver , various fulmi- 
nates or salts of falminic acid. F. powder, formerly, 
a mixture of nitre, potash, and sulphur 5 now occaa. 
applied to other explosive powders, chiefly containing 
fulminate of mercury. 

Fulmination (folminri'Jon). 150a. [ad. L. 
fulminationem ; see Fulminate v.l z. The 
bursting forth of thunder and lightning. Usu. 
fig. 1623. 9. The action of fulminating or 

detonating ; loud explosion 1667 +8* Metall. 

See Fulminate v. I. 2. 161a. 4. The formal 

emission of an ecclesiastical condemnation or 
censure. Subseq. : Violent denunciation or 
threatening ; an instance of this. 1502. 

1. The f. of divine Anger 1650. 4. These Fnlmina- 

lions from the Vatican were tam'd into Ridicule 
Aylifve. 

Fulminatory (frrlminfitori), a. 1611. [ad. 
F . fulminatoire ; see Fulmin ATE v. and -ORY.] 
Sending forth fulminations, thundering. 
FulmJne (fo-lmin), v. 1590. [ad. L. ful- 
minare; see Fulminate v.] 1, trans. To 

send forth (lightnfng or thunder) ; fig. to flash 
out 1847. a. intr. To thunder, speak out 
fiercely or energetically. (Now chiefly after 
Milton.) 1623. 

a. Whose resist less eloquence. .Shook the Arsenal 
and fui mined over Greece Milt. 

Fulmineous (folmi*n£>s), a. ? Obs. 1797. 
(7. L. fulminat s .] Pertaining to thunder or 
lightning. j 

Fulmi-nic (folmi-nilO, a. 1895. [f. L.ful- 
min- + -IC.] Chem. In F, acid : C^HaN^O,, 
nitro-acetonitril, an add (not yet isolated) 
forming explosive salts with some metals. 
Fulminotis (fip-lrain®s),a. 1635. [(. as prec. 

+ -OUS.] Of or pertaining to thunder and 
lightning; fulminating. 

Fulnunurate (felminHfe-wit). 1864. [f. as 
next + -ate; see Urate.] Chem. A salt of 
fulminuric add. 

Fulmintuic (£plminlfi**rik), a. 1864. [f. 

Fulmin(ic) + Uric.] Chem. Only in F. acid : 
‘CtHjNjO, Isocyanuric add. An add iso- 
meric with cyanuric add ' (Watts). 

Fulness: see Fullness. 
fFulsamJc, a. [? corruptly f. next + -ic.] 

- Fulsome. Congreve. 

Fulsome (fo*lsom), a. ME. ff. Full a. + 
-some.] ti. Abundant, plentiful, full -1583. 
ta. Full and plump, fat. well-grown ; also, 
over-grown -1678. +b. App. : Lustful, rank. 

Merck. V. 1. ill, 87. ■fa. Of food ; Satiating, 
filling ; also fig. ; coarse, gross -1770 ; fsickly 
m taste -1743- 1*4- Strong- or foal-smelling 

71735* tfi* Offensive to the senses; disgust- 
ing, foul, or loathsome -1720. 8. Offensive to 
normal sensibilities; repulsive, odious ME.: 
tmoraUy foul, obscene -1796. 7. Of language, 
style, behaviour, etc. : Offensive to gooa taste; 
esp. from excess or want of measure. Now 
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chiefly of flattery, over-demonstrative affection, 
etc. 1663. 

*. F. nodes xjkx Sachs ft. pasture made him n 
double chin ijij* 3 i dined with the lord-mayor.. 
We had two turtles, and a £, great dinner Warns. 4 
A rank and f. smell Bacon. 5. Stufcs. John m, hr. 
3a 4 b, Ota. iv. 1 37. 7. This fawning and f. 

court-historian J. Wabton. P. publicity Hxua 
Hence fr l S MM ly *do n *ness. 

Fulvid (firlvitfS 9. Now retro. 1599. [ad. 
caed.L. futvidsts, 1. L. fulvusA m Fulvous. 
Fulvous (ftrlvos), a. 1664. [f. L. fulvm 
reddish-yellow + -oui.] Reddish-yellow, dull 
yellowish-brown or tawny. 
flFulwa (fii-lwl). 1835. [corruptly ad. Ben- 
gali phuhoara, the native name or Bassia htty- 
race a.] A solid buttery oil obtained from 
Bassia butyratea. 

fFttm, v. 1607. [echoic.} intr. To play 
(on a guitar) with the fingers -1679. 

Follow me, and f. ns you goe Dwnft A Wrsstml. 
Fuma*ckms, a. [f. L fumare ; see -A- 
cious.] Fond of smoking. (Diets.) 

Fumade (fiwmrt'd). Also ffiimsdo, +fb- 
mnthOf and, corruptly. Fair Maid. 1599. [app. 
ad. Sp. fumado (fsrma'fc) pple., smoked.] A 
smoked pilchard. 

Fu*xnage» Hist. 1755. [ad. med.L. fuma- 
gium, t. fumus.] Hearth-money 
As early as the conquest mention is made In domes, 
day book of f. or fuage, vulgarly called smoke far- 
things Blackstonb. 

F umaxi t (fis mfint), a . 1898. [a. F., t 

fumer."] Her. Emitting vapour or smoke. 
Fumarin (fid mirin). 1664. [f. mod.L. 

Fumaria FUMITORY.] Chem. An organic base 
contained in fumitory. So Fuma*ric acid* 
C4H4O4, an acid produced by the dehydration 
of malic acid. Fu*xnarate, a salt of this add. 
Fumarole (fia*mfinml). 1811. [ad. F. 
fumerolle ( fumarolle ); aee Femerell. J A 
hole or vent through which vapour issues from 
a volcano ; n smoke-hole. 

Fumatory (fifi-mitnri). Akoerron. fumi- 
tory. 153a [ad. L. type *fumatorium, t. 
fumare ; see -ory. ] +1. A censer 1530. a. 
A place set apart for smoking or fumigating 
purposes 1704. 

Fumble ffrmbT), v. 1508. [prob. onoma- 
topoeic. Perh. * due to the sb. appearing as A.S. 
folm, the palm of the hand, L. falma ' (Skeat).] 
i. intr. To use one’s hands or fingers awk- 
wardly or ineffectually ; to grope about 1534. 
Also transf. and fig. a. trans. To handle 
awkwardly or nervously. Also with **, out, 
over . 160 6. g. To wrap up dumsily, huddle 
together. Also with up. XC79. 4. slang. (CL 

Fumbling pel. a. c.) Alio absol. and intr, 
1508. g. intr To hesitate in speaking; to 
mumble, mutter. Also trans. 1563. 

s. 1 saw himf. with the Sbeeta,aod play with Flowers 
Shah*, a. Fumbling two large kid moves TuACKKaav. 
Phr. To/, the bulling, in Crici 
cleanly. 3. So many t " 

devotion all in a jprayer Fulubb. % Never loee 
time fumbling and prating about It Scott. Henes 
Fu*mble sb. a piece of fumbling. Fu'mbler. 
Fu-mbling, ppl. a. 1539. [f. Fumble v. 4 
-ing *.1 a. That gropes about: characterised 

S f fumbling 1847. b. fig. That does something 
umsily or awkwardly; also, hesitating In 
speech 1532. c. Sexually Impotent 1576. 
Hence Fu‘ mbUngly adv. 

Fume (film), sb. ME. [a. OF .fmm mate. 
L. fumus smoke ; also OF. fume fern., 1 
fstmerf] 

L t. The volatile matter produced by and 
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usually accompanying combustion ; 

Also with a and pi. Obs. or mrck. fb. Some- 
thing for producing aromatic vapour -xyaa. n. 
Odour or odorous exhalation (either fragrant 
or offensive) ME. g. Vapour or steam ; es A 
the vapour given off by adds and volatile sub- 
stances ME. 4. A vapour or exhalation pro- 
duced ns an excrement of the body; esp. e 
noxious vapour supposed formerly to rise to 
the brain from the stomach ME. 
z. In fiery flamos and £ 1549. The Annas of cboim 
•tee 00 Dicwma a Arooatyke lyooere. fmgraunt 
of 1 Hawks. The ftnaes of tbetable iyx& g. The 
inhalation of acrid f«MMs 1834. 4. Tbowine-.nMdl 
aUarreesble fumes from the •tomach into the head 
Da Fofc 

Dl .fig. 1. Something unsubstantial, transient, 
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Imaginary, etc. 1531, b. Something which 
goes to the head and dowls the faculties 1574. 
g. A fit of anger or irritation 1500. 

g. Love la a smoake made with the £ of aighea 
Snob. To smother him with fumea and eulogies 
Boston, a. Somatimea hia head gets a little hot with 
the fumes of patriotism M. Amdld. j. Phr. /a «/ 
Hence Firmelesa a free from fumea. 

Fume (film), v. ME. [a. F. fumer : — L. 
fumare , {, fumus .] 1. irons. To apply smoke 
or fumes to; to fumigate; to perrame with 
Incense 2641 ; tto perfume *1740* fto smoke- 
. intr. To emit fumes, 
153a. g. intr. Of 
.pass off 1593. Also 
with away. +4. irons. To send forth or emit 
as vapour, disperse in vapour. Also with a wav, 
out, etc. -170 7. tfi. intr. Of the brain : To be 
clouded with lumas (of liquor). Ant. 6* Cl. II. L 
*4 0 - fig. To give way to or exhibit anger or 

Irritation i<sa. 

1. To £ a ship or houae in time of infectious aires 
*61 a. She fum'd the temples with an od'roua flame 
Dsvdbr fig. They demi -deify and £ him so Cowrim. 
Lawns sheetes fum'd with Vyolets Marstom. a A 
Censer . .fuming all the day and night Pubch as. 3. 
Incense Clouds Fuming from Golden Censers, hid the 
Mount Milt. 4 To fret and £ about trifles 1878. 
ftFumd (fiime), a. 1883. [F .1 Of glass: 
Having a smoky tint Of oak : Treated with 
fumes of ammonia. 

Fumer ffUSmax). 26x1, [f. Fumeo. + -kr*.] 
+1. A perfumer x6xx, a. One who fumes or 
gets into a fume 1894. 

Famcrel(l, 411 , obs. ff. Fewer ell. 
Fu-met 1 . Obs. or arch. ME. [app. a. AF. 
*fumets (* fumes) pi., f. fumer (repr. L. fimart).~] 
The excrement (of a deer). 
fFumet 2 , fume-tte, 2733. [a. Y.fumet , f. 
fumer.] The scent or smell of game when 
high ; game flavour -1796. 
fFu-mld, a. 1597. [ad. L .fumidus.] Fum- 
ing. vaporous -179 7. Hence tFumi’dity, 

fraTnidness, t condition or quality. 

■j-F umi'fennSE, cl rare. 1656. [f. L. fumi - 
for {{. fumus + -ftr bearing) + -OUS.J Bearing 
or producing smoke -1742, 

Fumify (fid mifai), v. [ad. L. fumificare.] 
trams, (foe.) To fumigate. T. Brown 
F umigant (fi£*migint). 1737. [ad. L. fumi- 
gantem . J 

fA. oaf. That fumes. 

B. id. That which fumigates (rare) 2890. 
Fumigate (fid’migrit), v. 15301 [f. L. 

fumigate, fumigate, fT fumus Fumk tl.] 1. 
irons. To apply smoke or fumes to ; esp. to 
disinfect or purify by exposure to smoke or 
femes 2781. to. To perfume 2530. a. To 
darken (oak) by the process of fuming. See 
Fuming id/, tb. 18. . Hence Fu m i gator. 
Fumigation (fiftnlg/Kan). ME. [ad. L. 
fumigatumem ; see prec.J 1. The action of 
generating odorous smoke or flames, esp. in 
Incantations; the action of perfuming with 
herbs, etc. Also comer, the preparation used 
to produce this, or the fumes resulting from it. 
a. The action or process of fumigating 157a. 
8. bied. Exposure to fumes, esp. in order to 
produce a therapeutic effect Also concr. the 
fumes generated for this purpose. ME. 
Fam dgat ory (fi«’migfit*ri). rare. 1799. 
[See Fumigate v. and -ory.] 

A. adf. Having the quality of fumigating. 

B. ad. *A room or an apparatus used for 
fumigation' (Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

Fuming (fifl'mig). vbl sb. 1539. [f. Fume 
v. +-JNQ 1 .] a. The action of Fume v. to. The 
treatment of oak with femes of ammonia to 
give It an antique appearance 1803. c. Pkotogr. 
The process of subjecting albuminiaed paper to 
the fames of ■mwtftnia 1880. 

Fuming (fifl'mig \ppl. a. X575. [f. as prec. 
+ 4 NQ t *1 That fumes (tee Fume «/.). 

tFu<ml 4 u d. 1519. [f. Fume sb. +-ish.] 
i. Emlttfog sadka or vapour; smoky; seeth- 
ing -2500. a. Of the nature of femes ; cansing 
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f Furnishing. 1537. [app. f. OF. firmer, 
fumer lo dung.j — Fumet\ -2796. 

Fu m itory (fiA'miUn). ME. [O.F. a /«- 
meterre, ad. med.L. fumus term lit. 1 smoke of 
the earth ] A plant of the genus Fumaria 
(or the related Corydalis ), usually F officinalis. 
Fumitory, incorrect f. Kumatory. 
Fummel see Funnel 9 , sort of mule. 
Fumone (fiwmde’s), a. ME. [ad. L.fumosm t 
l. fumus.] x. Full of femes, vaporous, flatu- 
lent. a. Smoky, like smoke ME. 8* Pot. 
Smoke-coloured x866. 

fFumo-aity. ME. [ad. Y. fumosilf; see 
prec. and -ity.] x. The quality of being fail 
of fumes or vapours -165a. a. The flatulent 
quality of various foods the heady quality of 
wine, etc. -xexa. 8* Vaporous humour rising 
into the head! from the stomach -1678. 4. The 
state of giving off fumes; concr. a fume; the 
volatile part given off from a mineral or the 
like -1750. 

Fumoufl (fi£*mos), a. ME. [f. 'L.fumosus 
+ -OUS. Cf. F. fttmeux. ] fi. Giving off 
femes ; esp. flatulent -1706. ta. Consisting of 
fumes; vaporous, windy -1678. 3. Pertaining 
to smoke or smoking. Now foe. 1661. t4. 

Full 6f passion, angry, furious -1684 5. Bot. 

— Fumosr 3. 1866. 

1. Abstaine from Garlick, Onions, .and such like £ 
things 1610. Hence Fu’moualy adv. 

Fumy (fid-mi), a. 1570. [f. Fume sb. + 

-T 1 .] Composed oC or fell of, fumes, vapours, 
or smoke ; of the nature of fume or fumes. 

Thii Annie Citie [London] Si*. H. Wotton. Hence 
Fu*mingly ado. 

Fun (feu), sb. 1700. [prob. f. Fun vJ] fi. 
A cheat or trick; a hoax -1719. a. Diversion, 
sport ; als6, boisterous gaiety, drollery 1727. 

e. The mirth and f. grew fast and furious Burns. Phr. 
To make/, of, poke /.at: to ridicule. For or in f . : 
as a Joke, not seriously. 

Fun (fen), v. 1685. [Perh. a dial, pronunc. 
of FoN v.] x. trams. To cheat, hoax; also, 
to caiole. Const, of out of. Now dial \ a. 

{ f. the sb.] intr. To make fen or sport; to 
bol, joke 1738. 

fF una/mbulant. 160 6. [as if ad. L. *funam- 
bulantem , f. (xA\.)funambulus(&te. FUN AMBULE) 
or its elements.] A rope-walker, a funam- 
bulist. So Funa-mbulate v. to walk on a 
stretched rope (in Diets.). Futufmbula-tion, 
the action of walking on a rope, Fun& mbu- 
lator, a rope-walker. Funambulatory a. 
pertaining to rope-walking; that walks on a 
rone. 

tFuna-mbule, sb. [ad. L. funambulus (also 
used), f. funis rope + ambulare to walk. Cl 
F .funambule.] A rope-walker. Evelyn. 
Funambulist (fitrnse'mbtfflist). 1793. [f. 

S rec. + -1ST.] A rope-walker, a rope-dancer. 

o Funambulism, rope-walking. 
IlFunambulo. arch. 1605. [Sp. or It.] A 
funambulist. 

Function (fo-qkjen), sb. 1533. [a. OF. 

function (mod.F. fonction), ad. L. functionem, 
f. fungi (jungor) to perform.] ti. The action 
of performing; discharge or performance of 
-1701. ta. Activity ; action in general, physi- 
cal or mental ; also, bearing -1605. a* The 
special kind of activity proper to anything ; the 
mode of action by which it fulfils its purpose : a. 
of a physical organ {often specialized as animal, 
organic , vital , etc.) 1590; to. of the intellectual 
and moral powers, etc. 1604 ; c. of things in 
general 154s. 4. The kind of action proper to 
a person as belonging to a class, esf. to the 
holder of any office; hence, the office itself, 
an employment, calling, trade 1533, fto. collect. 
The persons following a profession or trade ; 
an order, class -1739. c. pL Official duties 
1550. 6* A religious ceremony; orig. in the 

R. C. Ch. 1640. to. A public ceremony ; a 
social or festive meeting conducted with oere- 
mony 1864. 0 . Math. A variable quantity 

regarded in Its relation to one or more other 
variables in terms of which it may be expressed, 
or on the value of which its own value depends 

hand, his eye, his wits all promt, wrought 
Tho f. of tho glorious Part he beam Danivl. a. 
Kami il iL 38a. 3. a. Dark night, that from the m 
his f. takes Snaks. to. Tho first £ of tho dotiaeteiee 
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1868, c. Tho f. of money Adam Smith 4. Tho 
quill, which is tho badge of tho £ Lams. Our f. a* 
ministers 1878. 5. Too Christmas functions her# 

were showy Mas. PtoxtL to. A F. of some kind— a 
Launch— a Reception— a Royal Visit 1878. 4 . Let us 
taka a f. a little more complicated, w =* or 1 Babsagk. 
Hence Fu*nctionod fpi. a. furnished with a f. 

Function (fo-qkjon), v. 1854. [f. prec. sb. 
Cf. Y . fonctionner.\ Intr. To fulfil a nmctfbn; 
to periorm one's part ; to act. 

Functional (fe-qkfenAl), a. 2631. [f. Func- 
tion sb. + -al.] 1. Of or pertaining to a func- 

tion or office; official; formal. a. Fhys. Of 
or pertaining to the functions of an organ ; 
affecting the functions ouly, not structural , 
serving a function (opp. to ; udimentary) 1843 
3. Math. Of or pertaining to a Function 
(sense 6) 1806. 

a. So-called f. diseases, such as epilepsy, chorea, 
neuralgia MAunaLsv. Htnce Functiona'lity, \. 
character ; in Alath. the conditiuti ol being a function. 
Fu’uctionalize v. to place or assign to some func- 
tion or office (Webst.), Functionally adv. with 
respect to the functional in the discharge of the func- 
tions. 

Functionary (fo-gk/an&ri), sb. 1791. [i. 
Function sb. + -ARY l . after F fonctionnaire. ] 
One who has certain functions to perform ; an 
official. 

Their republic is to have a first f. (as they call him) 
under the name of king or not, as thev think fit 
Burke. Hence Fumctlonariam, officialism. 

Fu-nctionary, a. i8aa. [l. as prec. + 
-ary®.] 1. — Functional s. a. Official , 
= Functional i. 186a. 

Functionate (fe-qkjan^t), v. rare. * 1856. 
If. as prec. + -ate *. J intr. To perform one’s 
function ; to work ; to officiate. 

Functionless (fr-qk Janies), a. 1836. [see 
-LESS.] Having no function ; chiefly in physio- 
logical sense. 

Fund (fend), sb. 1677. [ad. L. fundus the 
bottom ; also, a piece of land. Cf. Fond sb. 
The senses represent those of Y. fond, finds, 
rather than those of L .fundus.] fx* The bot- 
tom ; in various applications ; occas. Phys. - 
Fundus. -1761. +9. — Fond sb. 1. -1748. 3. 
Source of supply ; a permanent stock that can 
be drawn upon 1695. 4. a. sing. A stock or 

sum of money, esp. one set apart for a particu- 
lar purpose 1694. t>’ fi- Pecuniary resources 

1728. 5. ta. A portion of revenue set apart 

as a security for specified payments -1776. to. 
The (public \ funds : the stodc of the national 
debt, considered as a mode of investment 1713 
6. Printing. = Fount * Also attrib. 1683. 

a. The . . British product, being the f. of its inland 
trade Dx Fo*. 3. to. There is a £ of good sense in 
this country, which cannot be deceived Junius. 4 
a. Phr. Sinking fund t see Sinking vbl. sb. The £ 
for decayed musicians 1705. to. ( To be) in/undt : in 
possession of money ; when be was in funds he pre- 
ferred a hansom Miss Braddon. 5. a. Thesoo,ooo£, 
lately proposed without F. or Period 174a O. Look 
what the funds were on the ist of March Thackuay. 

Comb . : L-holder, one who has money invested in 
the funds 1 -lord (coined Ly Cobbett after landlord), 
a magnate whose position is due to money in the 
funds; -monger, one who speculates in the public 
funds. Hence Fu*ndlOSS a n without funds. 

Fund (fond), v. 1776. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. Orig. , to provide a fund (see Fund sb. 5) 
for the regular payment of the Interest on (a 
public debt) ; hence, to convert (a floating debt! 
into a more or less permanent debt at a fixed 
rate of interest, a. To put into a fund or store 
(see Fund sb. 3) ; to collect ; to store 1806. 3. 
To put (money) in the funds (see FUND sb. 5b} ; 
to invest 1855. 

x. Exchequer bills which be says he shall .. £ 
Addington. Hence Fu*udable a capable of being 
funded 

Fundal (fe ndfil), a. 1889. [£, Fundus + 
-al.] Relating to the fundus or base of an 
organ. 

Fundament (fe*ndfimfiat). Also tfornid* 
meat [ME. findemmt, a. OF. : — L fimda- 
mentum, f. fundart (see Found v.»), L fundus 
bottom; soe Fund si.] +1. « Foundation 4. 
a. The lower part of the body, on which one 
sits; the buttocks; also, the anus. In birds, the 
vent ME. 

Fundamental (finidAme-n(U). ME. [See 

prec. and -AL .1 

A. adf. x» Ol or pertaining to the foundation, 
basis, or groundwork. a. Serving as the 
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foundation or base. Now only in immaterial 
applications. Const, to (rarely of ). x6ox. b. 
Primary, original ; from which others are de- 
rived ME. 8* O [strata : lying at the bottom 
1799. 4. A/us. Applied to the lowest or root 

note of a chord ; also to the tone produced by 
the vibration of the whole of a sonorous body, 
as dist. from the Harmonics produced by that 
•f its parts 1752. 

x. The f. analogy of sound and light Tyndall, a. 
A f truth 1835. 3. The f. rock.. is a black slate 

Lyell. 4. F. bass, a low note, or series of notes, 
forming the root or roots of a chord or succession of 
chords. F. chord, an old name for the. common 
chord 1 now, any chord formed of harmonics of the 
fundamental tone. 

B. sb. 1. A leading or primary principle, rule, 
law, or article, which serves as the groundwork 
of a system ; an essential part. Chiefly in pi. 
1637. a. Mus, Short for f tone or note : see 
A. 4. (Formerly *■ key-note.) 1727. 

x. There is an odd tenacity in the fundamentals of 
..legends Burton. 

Hence Fundamenta*lity ( the quality or state 
of being f. Fundame ntally adv. 

Fvmdame-ntalism. 1933. [f. prec. + -ism.] 
Strict adherence to traditional orthodox tenets 
(e.g. the literal inerrancy of Scripture) held to 
be fundamental to the Christian faith : opposed 
to liberalism and modernism . Hence Funda- 
mentalist, an adherent of f. ; also as adj. 

Fundatorial (f;pndai 5 <»rial), a. [ f. L. type 
'fundatonus (f. fundare ) + -AL.] Pertaining 
to a founder. Freeman. 

Funded (fu nded), ppl. a. 1776. [f. Fund 
v. +-EI) l .] x. Made part of the permanent debt 
of the state (cf. Fund v . x) b. Invested in the 
funds 1848. a. Stored up 1841. 

x. The publick chbts of Great Britain f. and un- 
funded Adam Smith, b. F. property Mill. 

Funding (fo'ndiq), vbl. sb. 1776. [f. Fund 
v. +-ING bj Conversion of a floating debt into 
a permanent one. Also alt rib . 

The ruinous expedient of perpetual f. Adam Smith. 

II Fundus (fnndifc). 1754. [L.; - ‘ bottom’.] 
A nat. The base or bottom of an organ ; the 
part remote from the external aperture. 

F. of the eje: * the back part of the globe of the eye 
behind the crystalline lens * (Syd '. Soc. Lex.). 

Funebrial (fiwn/brial), a. Now rare. 
Also funebral. 1604. [f. L. funebris (f. funus 

funeral) +-al 1 » Funereal. So fFune'brious. 
Funeral (fiflneriLl). ME. [The adj. is a. 
OF. funeral , ad. med.L. funeral is, f. funer-, 
funus , funeral, death, dead body. The sb. is 
ad. OF. funeraille , collect, fem. sing., ad. 
med.L. funeralia , neut. pi* of the adj. Used 
in the pi. with the same sense as in the sing, 
till c 1700, after the F. usage.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to tho ceremonial 
burial (or cremation) of the dead ; used etc. at 
a burial. Now felt as the sb. used attrib, a. 
« Funereal. 1651. 

x. Funcrall griefe Dkkkke. F.pile.pyre , the pile of 
wood, etc. on which a dead body is burned. The F. 
Pyre was out and the last Valediction over Sia T 
Browne. 

B. sb. x. The ceremonies connected with the 

burial (or cremaiion) of the body of a dead 
person ; obsequies ; a burial (or its equivalent) 
with the attendant observances 1512. Also fig. 
+b. pi. with sing, sense -1711. +a. pi. The 

expenses attending a funeral -1626. 3. A 

funeral sermon or service (now U.S.) 1641. 4. 

A burial procession X745. 5* Indefinitely: 

a. death ; b. grave ; c. monument 1575. 

X. Went to Mr. Cowley’s f., whose corpse .was con* 
veyed to Westminster Abbey in a hearse with six 
horses Evf.i.yn. 3. Mr. Giles Laurence preached hi* 
Kune rails Km lkr. 4. There is no f. so sad to follow 
as the f. of our own youth Landor. 

Hence tFu'nerally adv. with C ceremonies. 
Funerary (ft* nerari), a. 1693 [ad. late 
L. funeranus ; see Funeral.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a funeral or burial. 

1-Fu’nerate, v. 1548 [f. "L,. funerat-, fune- 
rare\ see Funeral.] To bury with funeral 
cites -1568. So Funeration, the performance 
of funeral rites. 

Funereal (fiimiwjai), a. 1735. [f.L .futu- 
reus + -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or appropriate 
to, a funeral Hence, dark, dismal, melancholy, 
mournful. 

Near some lone fane, or yew’s f. green S hens tone. 
Hence Ftme*really adv 
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Funest (fiane’st), a. Now rare . 1654. 

[ad. F. funeste , ad. L. fanes tus, f. funus. \ 
Causing or portending death or evil ; fatal, 
disastrous ; deeply deplorable. 

The execution was. .one of tho funeste effects of the 
war 1671. 

Fungaceous (fnjg *»’Jes), a. 1874. [f. L. 

fungus + -ACEOUS. J Of the nature of a fungus 
or fungi. 

Fungal (firijg&l). 1835. [ad. mod.L./k*- 
galis, (. L. fungus. J 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a fungus ; of the 
nature of a fungus. 

B. sb. A fungus 1845. 

Fu-ngate, sb. i8ai. [f. Fungus + -atiL 
Cf. F. fongate.] Chem. A salt formed by the 
combination of fungic acid with a base. 
Fungate (fcrrjg^t), v. 1847. [f. Fungus + 
-ATE 3 . J Path . To grow up with a fungous 
appearance ; to grow rapidly like a fungus. See 
Fungus sb. 2. 

fFunge. ME. [a. OF. *funge,fonge, ad. L. 
fungus. J x. A mushroom or fungus. ME. 
only. a. A soft-headed fellow. [After L* 
fungus .] 1621. 

Fungible (fjrnds;ib’l). 1765. [ad. med.L. 
fungibilis (‘ res fungibiles' Du Cange) f. fungi 
(with sense as in Jungi vice to fulfil the office 
of).] Law. 

A. adj. Said of a thing which is the subject 
of an obligation when another thing of the same 
or another class may be delivered iu lieu of it 

1818. 

B. sb. A fungible thing. 

Fu-ngic, a. 1819. [f. Fungus + -ic. Cf. 
F. fongique .] Of or pertaining to fungi or 
mushrooms. 

F. acid, ‘ a mixture of citric, malic, and phosphoric 
acids 

Fungicide (fp-nd^isaid). 1889. [i.fungi- 
Fungus + -cide a .J Something used for de- 
stroying fungi. 

Fungiform (fo'nd^if^im), a 1833. [f. 

fungi- Fungus + -form. Cf. F. fongi forme.} 

Having the form of a fungus or mushroom. 
Saidesp. of papillae on the tongue. 
IlFungillus (fcmcUi’lffs). 1830. [mod.L., 
dim. of L. fungus. T A little fungus. Hence 
Fungi lliform a. Fungiform. 

Fungin (ftrnclgin). (Erron. fungine.) 

1819. | f. Fungus +-IN.] The substance which 
forms the cell-walls of a mushroom or fungus. 
fFu-ngite. 1691. [f. Fungus -i- -itk.J A 
kind of fossil coral -1756. 

Fungivoroua ( funds ivSras), a. 1826. [f. 
L. fungi-, fungus + -vorus devouring + -ous.j 
Feeding on mushrooms or fungi. 

Fungoid (fr-rjgoid). 1836. [f. Fungus + 
-01 D. Cf. F .fongoidej] 

A. adj. Resembling, or of the nature of, a 
fungus ; spec . in Path, (see Fungus a). 

B. sb. A fungoid plant. Also attrib. 1861. 
Fungology (£ro f .V‘ 15 dgi). i860, [f. Fun- 
gus + -(o)logy. ] The science or study of fungi. 
Hence Fungolo-gic&l a. Fun go ‘login t 

F ungo-se, a . X713. [ad. L . fungosus, f. 

fungus . | -= Fungous i. Hence Fungo*eity, 
the quality or condition of being fungous ; 
concr. a fungous growth. 

Fungous (foggas), a. ME. [Ad. L. fungo- 
sus ; see Fungus and -ous. Cf. F. fongueux.] 
x. Of or pertaining to fungi ; having the nature 
of a fungus ; fspongy, spec, in Path, (see Fun- 
gus a), a. Growing suddenly like a mushroom, 
not durable or substantial 1751. 

Fungus (frqglfs), sb. PI. fungi (fcmdsal), 
funguses. 1527. [a. L. fungus , c^gn. w. Gr. 

a<t> 6 yy of, tnrSyyot Sponge.] i. A mushroom, 
toadstool, or one of the allied plants, including 
the various forms of mould. In Pot., a crypto- 
gamous plant, characterized by the absence of 
chlorophyll, and deriving its sustenance from 
dead or living organic matter. Also collect, in 
sing. Alsofrtftfjr/ and fig. a. Path. A spongy 
morbid growth or excrescence, such as exu- 
berant granulation in a wound 1674 t3. An 

excrescence of lamp-black or charred fibre on the 
wick of a candle or lamp. Also fig. (So in L.) 
-1813. 4. The vegetable growth employed as 

tinder 1831. 5. attrib. 1880. I 
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Funic (fi£*nik), a. iQ&. [f. Funis + -ic.] 
Pertaining to the funis or umbilical cord. 
Funfcle (fidnik’l). 1664. [Anglicized f. 
Funiculus.] * Funiculus, esp. senses a, 3. 
Funicular (fiwni'kifflAj), a . 1664. [£ L. 
funiculus + -AR. Cf. F. funiculaireA x. Of 
or pertaining to a Funiculus. a. Of or per- 
taining to a rope or its tension x8a8. 3. Re- 

sembling a cord ; spec, in A nat. and Bot. 1835. 

x. f F. hypothesis', see Funiculus 2. s. F. ma- 
chine : an arrangement of a cord, pulleys, and sus- 
pended weights, designed to illustrate statical prin- 
ciples. F. Polygon : the figure assumed by a cord 
supported at its extremities, and having weights sus- 
pended from it at various points. F. railway ( also 
■imply funicular): a cable railway, esp. one for the 
ascent of a mountain ; spec, one in which the weight 
of an ascending car is )>artlyor wholly counterbalanced 
bythe weight of a descending car. 

JFuniculate (fittni*kixfl*<t), a. x8a6. [f. 

Funiculus + -ate *. ] Bot. and Zool. Having 
a funiculus. 

]| Funiculus (fiMni kifSflffs). 166a. (L., dim. 
of funis rope.] ti. A little rope (rare) 1706 
fa. A hypothetical string or filament of ex- 
tremely rarefied matter, imagined to be the 
ngent m the Torricellian experiment 1662. 3. 

The umbilical cord; *= Funis. Hence transf. 
in Bot. A little stalk by which a seed or ovule 
is attached to the placenta 1830. 4. Entom. 

* A term for the part of the antenna which lies 

between the scape and the club in certain in- 
sects ' (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1877. 5. A nat. ‘Ap- 

plied to the primitive cord or bundle of nerve 
fibres, bound together in a sheath of connective 
tissue, called the perineurium or neurilemma ’ 
(Syd. Soc. I xx.) 1877. 

Funiform (fiM-mfpjm) , a. 1865. [f.L. funis 
rope + -form.] Having the form of a cord or 
rope. 

Funiliform (fii/iiHifpjm),<x. 1856. [as if f. 
L. * fun i l is adj. (f. funis rope) + -fokm. | Bot. 

* Tough, cylindrical, and flexible, like a chord 
Hrnslovv. 

Funipendu]ous(fi/7:nipe*nditfl2s), a. 1706. 
[f. L. funis -1- pcndulushnxxgmg +-OUS.] Hanging 
from a rope; connected with a hanging rope, 

|| Funis (fijx-nis). ME. [L. ; ■■ •rope , .J 
A nat. ta. Short for funis brachii, ‘an old name 
for the median vein (Syd. Soc. Lex.), b. The 
umbilical cord. 

fFunk f sbA ME. [? ltd. MDu. vonke (Du. 
vonk), spark.] 1. A spark. ME, only. a. 
Touch-wood -1825. 

fFunk, sb.% 1623. [f. Funk ir. 1 ] A strong 
smell or stink -1725. 

Funk (frgk), sbfi slang. 1743. [First 
quoted as Oxford slang; ? a. Flemish fonck .] 
1 . Cowering fear ; a state of panic, blue f : 
see Blue a. a. One who funks i860. 

x. Comb. F.-hole (Mil. slang), a trench dug out ; 
emplu>mcnt used as a pretext f"r evadirg military 
service. Hence Fu*nky «. in a state of £ 

Funk (fzzijk), 1/. 1 slang. 1699. [? a. F. 

dial, funkier : — L. *fvmicare, fumigare , f. fu- 
mus smoke.] i. trans. To blow smoke upon 
(a person) 1699 ; to smoke (a pipe, tobacco) 
J704; intr. to smoke 1839, a. To cause an 
offensive smell 1708. 

Funk (fmjk), v . 2 slang. 1737. [Conn. w. 
Funk sb.*] x. intr. To flinch or shrink through 
fear ; to try to back out of anything, a. trans. 
To fight shy of, wish or try to shirk or evade 
1857. 3. To be afraid of (a person) 1836. 4. 

To scare 1819. 

t. To F. right out o' plit'cml strife «int thought to 
be the thing Lowkll. 3. ‘ I rather f. the governor ’ 
1849. 4. The jury, funked by the Anarchists, re- 

turned [etc.] 1690. Hence Ftrnker. 

Funnel (ftr nfl\ /A* [ME. finely app. a. 
OF. *fovnil (whence Breton founil). Mod. Pr 
dialects have founil, cnfoumlk , prob. corrupted 
adoptions of L. infundibulum, f. infundere to 
pour in.] 1. A cone-shaped vessel usually 
fitted at the apex with a short tube, by means 
of which a liquid, powder, etc. may be conduct- 
ed through a small opening. b. spec. In 
Casting. The hole through which the metal is 
poured into the mould 1874. c. A nat. and 
Zool. A funnel-shaped organ or limb ; an in- 
fundibulum 171a. a. A tube or shaft for light- 
ing or ventilftting purposes; also, the met«l 
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chimney of an engine, steamboat, etc. 1555. 
b. The flue of a chimney 1688. 8* Applied to 

a funnel-shaped opening, shaft, or channel in 
rocks, etc. 1774. 4. A cylindrical band of 

metal ; esp, that fitted on to the head of a mast, 
to which the rigging is attached 1694. 

Comb.\ f.-form ** /.-shaped \ -shaped a. shaped 
like a funnel, infundibuliforrn, esp. in Bot. 5 -stays, 
ropes or chains leading from eye-plates near the top 
of the funnel to the ship’* sides. 

Hence Fu*nnelled ppt. a. funnel-shaped; ateo 
fig- \ in Bot. infundibuliforrn. 

Funnel (frrmfl), sbfi dial . 1835. [?]Amule 
whose sire is an ass. 

Funny (fn-ni), a . 1756. [f. Fun sb. + -yi.] 
x. Affording fun, comical, facetious, a. Queer, 
odd, strange, colloq . 1806. fa. slang. Tipsy 
1756. Comb. f.-bone, that part of the elbow 
over which the ulnar nerve passes, so called 
from the peculiar sensation experienced when 
it is struck. Hence Fu*nnily adv. in a f. man- 
ner. Fu*nniment joc. t drollery, humour; also, 
a joke. Fu*nnineas, the quality or state of being 

f. ; a f. saying or joke. 

Fur (fvi), sb. ME. [f. Fur v.] i. A 
trimming or lining for a garment, made of the 
dressed coat of certain animals ; hence , the coat 
of such animals as material for such use. Also, 
a garment made of, or trimmed or lined with, 
this material ; now chiefly pi. a. The short, 
fine, soft hair of the sable, ermine, beaver, otter, 
bear, etc. growing thick upon the skin, and 
dist. from the ordinary hair ME. 3. pi. Skins 
of such animals with the fur on them 1555. 4. 

Her. A tincture representing tufts upon a plain 
ground, or patches of different colours sup- 
posed to be sewn together. (The eight principal 
furs are ermine, ermines, erminois, pean, vair, 
countervair, potent, and counterpotent. ) 1610. 

g. collect . Furred animals 1827. 6. Anything 

resembling fur, or coating a surface like fur ; 

e. g. a coat or crust of mould, of deposit from 

wine, etc. 1843. b. esp. A coating formed on 
the tongue ill certain diseased conditions of the 
body 1693. c. A crust formed by the deposit 
of carbonate of lime on the interior surface of a 
kettle, boiler, etc. 1805. 7. Carpentry. A piece 

nailed upon a rafter to strengthen it when 
decayed 1703. 8. attrib. 1597. 

1. K urred with no memvere, But with R furre rough 
of here. Of lambe-skinnns Chaucer, a. To want the 
strength of Bulls, the f. of Bears Pons. Phr. To stroke 
the /. the ivrong way (fig ) : to cause irritation. To 
make the/. fiy (U.S. slang): to t law, scratch, wound 
severely. 3. Bargains for hides and furs Scott. 5. 
Phr. F. andfeather \ see Fkathrr sb. 

Comb. 1. General: f. -trader \f. stressing-, f.-clad, 
/.•collared etc. 

a. Special : f.-puller, one who scrapes the loose 
down off rabbit and other skins \ *ae&l, the seal 
which affords the fur known as seal-skin. 

Fur (fill), v. ME. [a. OF. forrer (mod. 
fourrer) to line, encase, sheathe, a Com. Rom. 
vb. f. *fod(e)ro case, a. Tout. +fddro- (OE . fdd- 
dor, mod. Ger. /utter). Cf. Fothek v. Usu- 
ally felt as a derivative of Fur jJ.] x. trans. 
To line, or serve to line, trim, or cover with fur. 
o. To clothe or adorn with fur M E. 8- To coat or 
cover with or as with fur or morbid matter 1593. 
4. intr. To become furred or coated with morbid 
matter. Also, to collect as fur, 1550. 5. trans. 

To clean off the fur of (a boiler) 1867. Car- 
pentry. To fix strips of wood to (floor-timbers, 
rafters, etc.) in order to bring them to a level, 
or the like 1678. 7. (? after b\ fourrer). To 

foist or thrust in. Bacon. 

1. A mantell furryd with ermyns Ld. Berners. 3. 
It (the water].. furs everything in which it is kept 
1839. 4. Teeth .. Which tnough they furre, wilt 

neither ake nor rot Hcaaicic. 

Furacioua (finrjijas), a. Now pedantic 
or foe. 1676. [f. L. furaci- (nom. furax ), f. 

/urari to steal + -ous.l Given to thieving, 
thievish. Hence Furw*city, the quality of being 

f. ; tendency to steal. 

Furbelow (ftPxb/li), sb. 1680. [altered f. 
Falbala.] i. A flounce; the pleated border 
of a petticoat or gown. Now often in pi. as a 
contemptuous term for showy ornaments or 
trimming. 1706. a. Anything resembling a 
flounce 174a. 8* A name for Laminaria 

bulbosa, a seaweed with a large wrinkled frond 
1846. 4, attrib. « 1 having furbelows ' 1680. 

3. 'Ills dimpled flounce of the sea-f. Tennyson. 
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Furbelow (to*xb/l*), v. 1701. [f. prec.sb.] 
To ornament with or as with a furbelow. 

Furbish (toubif), v. ME. [ad. O F.forbiss- 
lengthened stem of forbir , ad. OHG. /urban in 
same sense.] x. trans. To remove rust from ; 
to brighten by rubbing, burnish. Also fig. s». 
To brush or clean up ; to do up afresn, reno- 
vate, revive. Chiefly with up. 1587. 

x. The swerd is wheltid and fuibishid Wyclif 2 ?«A. 
xxl. 9. Jig. F. new the name of John a Gaunt 
Shaks. a To f. up old baronies Disraxu. Hence 
Fu’rbiaher. 

Furcate (f£Pjktf«t, -rt), a. 1819. [ad.med.L. 
furcatus (of a hoof) cloven, f. L. furea fork.] 
Formed like a fork ; forked and branched ; as, 
a furcate tail Hence FuTcately adv. Also 
Furca*to- -* forkedly-. So Fu'rcated ppl. a. 
Furcation (ifljkifjon). 1646. [f. JL. furea 
fork ; see -ation. ] A forking ; hence, a fork- 
like division or branch. 

Furciferous (fxusi-fgras), a. 1823. [f. L. 
furcifer fork-bearer, hence (with ref. to the 
’fork* or yoke placed on the necks of criminals) 
rascal, jail-bird + -OUS.] x. Entom. Bearing a 
forked process ; said of the larvae of some butter- 
flies. 9. Rascally. De Quincey. 

||Furcula (touki/Tli). 1859. [L., dim. of 

furea .] Ornith. A forked bone below the 

neck of a bird, consisting of the two clavicles 
and an interclavicle; the merry-thought or wish- 
bone. Hence Fu*rcular a. of or pertaining to 
the f.; in early use, to the collar-bone. 
IlFurculuxn (to’jkidlffm). 1833. [mod.L., 
badly formed dim. of furcaf\ ■= Furcula. 
+Fu*rdel, hurdle, v. 1594. [var. of Far- 
del t/.l trans. To furl or fold. Also with up. 
-1682. 

Furfur (tojtox). PI. furfures. 1691. [a. 
L. furfur bran.] Dandriff, scurf ; pi. particles 
of epidermis or scurf. Hence Furfura'ceous 
a. resembling bran; scurfy; in Bot. covered with 
bran-like scales. Furfura*tion (rare), 'the 
shedding of the skin in small branny particles' 
(Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

Furfurine (lfl-ifiurin). 1845. [f. L, furfur 
+ -INE. | Chem. An organic base, isomeric 

with furfuramide, and produced therefrom 
under the influence of caustic potash, or of heat. 
Furfurol (toMfiur^l). 1845. [f. L . furfur + 
-01..] A volat le oil obtained by distilling bran 
with dilute sulphuric acid. 

Furfurous (toufiuras), a. 1547. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.l Resembling or containing bran ; 
made of bran. 

tFu-rial, a. ME. [a. OF., ad. L .furialis, f. 
furia Fury.] Furious, raging -1640. 

Furibund (fiQ**ribxmd), a. 1490. [ad. I,. 
fundundus, f. furere to rage.] Furious, raging, 
mad. So +FtrribundaL 
Furiosity (fmri,p*slti). ME. [ad. L. furio- 
sitatem, f. furiosus; see -ITY .1 x. The quality 
or state of being FURIOUS ; fury. Now rare. 
1509. 9. Madness, tsp. in Sc. Law. 

IjFurioso (iHrio&o). 1670. [It. ; — L. furio- 

sus; see Furious <2.] 

A. adj. (Mus.) A direction : With vehemence 
1823. 

B. sb. A furious person. (Also ffcrioaa fem.) 
Furious (fiu»*ri2s), a. ME. [a. Ob\f uncus 

(mod. furieux), ad. L .furiosus, f. furia Fury,] 

1 . Full of fury or fierce passion ; proceeding 
from or exhibiting fury ; fierce, raging, frantic. 
Also transf. of the elements ; also of pains, 
diseases, etc. 9. Hyperbolically (after F. use): 
Excessive, extravagant, rare. x668. 3, Mad, 

insane. Obs. exc. in Sc. Law . 1475. 

1. Parties of religion are more f. Hums. transf. 
The f. Winters rages Cymb. iv. ii. #59. F. agues 
Gerards. Hence Fu*rious-ly adv., -neae. 

Furl (toil), sb. 1643. [f. next vb.] X. A 

roll, coil, or curl of any furled body. a. The 
action of furling or state of being furled, the 
manner in which a sail is furled 1836. 

Furl v. 1556. [prob, an alteration of 

Furdle v.l i. trans. 1 To roll up and bind j 
(a sail) neatly upon its respective yard or boom* ! 
(Adm. Smyth) ; to roll up (a flag) into small 
compass. Also transf. and fig. fa. To fur- 
row, wrinkle (a surface) -1763. 3. intr. To 

become furled ; to our! up 1676. 
s. Till, .the battle-flags were furl'd Tennyson. 
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Furlong (to'-ilpi)). [OE. furlang atr. neat., 
f. fur h, Furrow + long. Long «.] x. Orig. 
the length of the furrow in the common field ; 
usually understood to be equal to 40 poles 
(rods, perches). Early regarded as — the Ro- 
man stadium, which was £ of a Roman mile ; 
and hence always used as a name for the eighth 
part of an English mile. The present statute 
lurlong is 320 yards, and is equal both to the 
eighth part of a statute mile, and to the side 
of a square of xo statute acres. a. An area 
of land a 4 furlong ' each way, containing ten 
acres 1819. 3. The headland of a common 

field. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 4. An indefinite 
division of an unenclosed field ME. 5. 'The 
line of direction of plowed lands ’ (Marshall) 
1787. 

x. f P. way x a short distance, hence a brief space ; 
They sitten sdlle wel a f. way Chaucfr. 

Furlough (tovilouV sb. 1625. [a. Du. vetlof, 
app. formed after Ger. verlaub, f. ver- For- 
prcf. l + root laub -; see Leave j£.] i. Leave 
of absence, esp . a permit given to a soldier to 
be absent from duty for a stated time. Also 
attrib . ts. A passport ; a licence, or permit 
-1826. 

x. Like a Low-Countrey vorloffe, or Welsh-briefe 
B. Jons. Heme Fu'rlough v. (chiefly U.S.), to 
grant (a person) a f. ; to give leave of absence to. 

Furmente, -ty, furmety, -ity: vare. of 

Frumenty. 

Furnace (to*ines), sb. [ME .fomeis, a. OF. 
fomais masc., repr. L. fomaccm, fomax , f. 
fomus, fumus, oven.] x. An appaiatus con- 
sisting essentially of a chamber to contain com- 
bustibles for the purpose of subjecting minerals, 
metals, etc. to the continuous action of intense 
heat. h. transf. A volcano 1660. c. fig. , 
esp. used to express any severe test or tnaL 
Also, a place of excessive heat ; a hot-bed ME. 
fa. Used of an incubating chamber -1585. 3. 

A closed fireplace for heating a building by 
means of hot-air or hot- water pipes • also, 4 the 
fireplace of a marine boiler* (Smyth) 1691. 4. 

A boiler, cauldron, crucible. Obs. exc. dial. 
ME. 5. attrib., as f. air-pipe , etc. 1664. 

x. The Louer, Sighing like a F. Siiajcb. c. I have 
chosen thee in the furnace of affliction Isa. xlviiu to. 
Tho very f. of Mahometan bigotQr Kinglakk. 

Comb. I f.-bar --fire-bar (see Fiee sb.)-, -bridge, 
'a barrier of fire-bricks or of iron plates containing 
water thrown across the furnace at. the extreme end of 
the fire-bars, to prevent the fuel being carried into the 
flues, and to quicken the draft ’ (Knight) ; f. cadmla 
or cadmium, the oxide of zinc which accumulates in 
the chimneys of furnaces smelting zinciferous ores | 
-tube, the tube within which the fuel is enclosed in 
an internally fired boiler. 

Furnace (ffrmes), v. 1598. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To exhale like a furnace ; intr . to 
issue as from a furnace. 9. trans. To subject 
to the heat of a fumate 161a. 
z. He furnaces 1 he thicke sighes from him Shaks, 
Fu-mage. Now Hist. 1468. [a. Ob.Jor- 
nage (mod. foumage), f. OF. fom (mod. four) 

: — L. fumus oven.J The process of baiting; 
the price paid for baking; in Feudal Law , the 
fee paid to the lord by tenants, bound to bake 
in the lord's oven, for permission to use their 
own. 

fFu -raiment. 1553. [ad. OF. fourrtiment, 
f. fournir.] The condition of being furnished; 
pi. accoutrements, decorations, fittings -X596. 
Furnish (to*JniJ), sb. 1500. [f. next vb] 

fA furnishing or providing ; concr. a provision 
of anything ; colloq . a setting off or embellish- 

urnish (to uni H , v. 1477. [a. OY.fumiss- 
lengthened stem rAfumir^Vx. fomir (F .four- 
nir), app. a Com. Horn, alteration of an earlier 
% formire, fromire to further, f. +frum - ablaut- 
var. of *fram- forward ; see From.] fi. trans. 
To accomplish ; to ensure that -1551. fa. To 
fill, occupy -1699. 1 * 3 . To supply, provide for 
(needs, etc.) -1666. 4. To provide or supply 

with (something necessary, useful, or desirable ;. 
fAlso const, in, of. 1599. +5. simply. To 

supply with what is necessary -1743 * to deco- 
rate, embellish -1690. 0 . To fit up (an apart- 
ment, a house) with all that is requisite, includ- 
ing movable furniture (see Furniture), which 
is now the predominant notion 1650. 7. To 

provide, contribute, afford, supply, yield. 
(Perh. due to mod. Fr. influence.) 1754. 
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FURNITURE 

s. To f. a mesnage Lu. Buniu. j. To C bis Majes- 
tye 4 * present occasion* Mas veu.. 4. L«t your wiues . . 
Jurnuhe tlm teluea with al pointer of honest house- 
wifery 1550, He [Plato] has furnished us with the 
Instruments of thought Jowett. 5. We haue two 
houres To C vs Shako. Six led Hones, all. .nobly 
furnish'd 1703. 6. He had taken morepains to I. 

his house, than his mind Thirlwall. 7. The idea of 
inheritance furnishes a sure principle of conservation 
Bus ax. 

Comb . with ad vs. F. forth. Used by Shaks. with 
the sense — 5 above t by Scott in sense 7. F. out. 
Os) To supply what is lacking in 1 to complete. (£) 
To supply adequate provision for. 

Hence Fu*rniahable «. Fwmiaher one 
who supplies furniture. Fu*rn. (thing vbl. tb. spec, 
pi. furniture, fixtures, apparatus, etc, Fu’rniah- 
ment r the action of furnishing ; spec, pi. supplies | 
munitions of war (now Tart ). 

Furniture (fo'initiuj). 1529. [ad. four- 
nit urt, f. fourntr to furnish.] +1. The action 
of furnishing (see Furnish v. z, 5, 7) -1699. 
a. The condition of being equipped ; prepared- 
ness for action ; mental cultivation, culture. 
Obs . exc. arch. 1560. fa. That with which one 
is provided ; a provision of anything (whether 
material or immaterial) ; stores in general ; 
necessaries -1787. b. Something to fill or 
occupy (a receptacle, etc. ), contents. Now ran. 
z6ie. 4. Means of equipment ; tsp. the har- 
ness, housings, etc. of a horse or other draught 
animal (rarely in pi.) 1553. 5. Apparatus, 

appliances, or instruments for work : a. material 
(now chiefly Naut.) 1577; b. immaterial (now 
only with mental or the like) 1561. 6. Acces- 

sories, appendages (formerly also //.). Now 
only techn used, e.g., for the finger plates, 
handles, lodes, etc. of a door ; the plates and 
handles, etc. of a coffin, and the like 1568. + b. 

pi. Adjuncts of a salad -1737. c. Printing, 

I The wooden inclosing strips and quoins which 

surround the matter In the chase* (Knight) 
1683. 7. Movable articles in a dwelling-house, 
place of business, or a public building. (The 
prevailing sense.) 1573. 8. Mus. 4 The name 

of one of the mixture stops in an organ ’ (Stainer 
and Barrett) 1690. 

1. Exercises, apt to the f. of a eentilemannes per- 
sonage Elyot. They.. stop all f. of food and vic- 
tuals Drumm. of Hawth. a Great defect of inward 
F. and Worth Hales. 3. A noble F. of Divine 
Learning 1683. 4. Rachel had taken the images, and 
put them in the camels f. Gen. xxxi. 34. The saddles 
and rich £ of the cavalry Gibbon. £ a. Ladders, 
bridges, shot, powder, and other furnitures 1601. 
Furniture , the rigging, sails, spars, anchors, cables, 
boats, tackle, provisions, and every article with which 
a ship is fitted out Smyth. b. The statesmanlike f. 
of his mind Lowell. _ 

Comb, t f.-pad, a piece of India-rubber or the like 
attached to a piece of furniture to prevent rubbing or 
striking against objects g -picture, one painted for 
the trade ; a 4 pot-boiler * j -stop (Afus.), see 8. 

H Furor (fiu»*rpz). 1477. [°rig. *• F .furour, 
ad. L. furorem ; how only occas. as L.1 1. 

Fury, rage, mania, a. The inspired frenzy of 
poets and prophets ; an excited mood 1589. 
g. A rage or craze 1704. 

a Rises into £ almost JPythic Carlyle. 3. The 
athletic f. 1868. 

II Furore (fwr§r*), 1851. [It. form of prec.] 
Enthusiastic popular admiration ; a rage, craze. 

Furred (fold), ppl . a. ME. [f. Fur sb and 
V.+-ED.] z. In the senses of Fur «/.; esp. 
covered or coated with morbid matter, en- 
crusted. a. Of an animal : Provided with or 
having fur Z545. 

z. Teeth f. and throat sore 1803. A f. tongue 1878. 
a. Thou insist know a foxe by his f. tayle 1345. 

+Fufrier See also Forayer. xsas. 
[ad. F. fourrier, OF. forier, L feurre Forage.] 
One who went in advance of an army, etc. to 
secure accommodation, etc.; hence also a 
courier, harbinger -1704. 

Furrier (fo-riai). ME. [f. Fur sb. +-ier ; 
cf. clothier.] A dealer in or dresser of fur or 
furs. Hence Fumriery, ffurs collectively ; the 
business of a furrier. 

Furring (foriq\ vbl. sb. ME, [£ Fur v . + 
-ing *.] z. The action of clothing or adorning 
with fur; concr. a lining or trimming of fur. 
Also collect. a. The process of becoming 
fumed or encrusted ; furred state; also, a coat- 
ing of fur x6ox. a* ■» Shipbuilding . The action 
or process of double planking a ship's side ; 
also, a piece of timber used for this xoaa. b. 
Building. The nailing on cf thin strips of board 
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in order to level or raise a surface for lathing, 
boarding, etc: Also, the strips laid on. Z678. 
c. Building, 4 A lining of scantling and plaster- 
work on a brick wall, to prevent the dampness 
of the latter reaching the room ’ (Cassell), 
Furrow sb, [Com. T<ut. : OE 

furh str. fern. : — OTeuL *furh - : — pre-Teut. 
*prk-\ cf. L. pore a ridge between furrows.] i. 
A narrow trench made in the earth with a 
plough, esp. for the reception of seed. Also 
transf, and Jig. b. poet. Used loosely for 
ploughed land, the cornfields ME. a. A trench, 
drain ; spec, a water-furrow. 3. Anything re- 
sembling a furrow ; e.g. a rut or track, a groove, 
indentation, or depression narrow in proportion 
to its length ME. ; a deep wrinkle 1589; etc. 

z. fig. When in thee lime 1 ! forrwes 1 behould 
Shaks. b. What time the laboured ox Tn his loose 
t races from the f. came Milt, a They make . . furrows 
in the cheeks of the sufferers Helps. 

Co*ftb.\ f.-board = Mould-board; -weed, a weed 
that grows on the furrow or ploughed land. 

Hence Fu*rrowy a., full of furrows or wrinkles. 

Furrow (fo-io*), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] X. 
trans . To make furrows in with a plough ; to 
plough ; also transf, 9. To make furrow-like 
depressions, channels, or wrinkles in 1593. 3. 

intr. To make furrows or grooves ; to make 
wrinkles X576. b. quasi-/m«j., as in to f. (out, 
up) one's way 1613. 

s. transf. To f. large space of stormy seas Subbey. 
a. Thou can't helpe time to f. me with aee Shake. 
Fair cheeks were furrowed with hot tears Byron. 

Furry (fo’ri), a. 1674. [f. Fur sb, + -Y*.] 
1. Consistingof fur; composed of furs. a. 
Covered with fur ; wearing fur X687. 8- Made 

of fur, lined or trimmed with fur. Also transf. 
and fig. X691. 4. Resembling fur 1876. 5. Of 

the nature of, or coated with, fur or morbid 
matter 1739. 

1. F. spoils of beasts Pope. a. His [the Czar's] F. 
Troops 1717. 4. A sort of f. mossT. Hardy. 

Furry dial. 1790. [?conn. w. 

Fair sb., L. feria .] A festival observed at 
Helston, Cornwall, on the eighth of May ; also, 
a dance used on that occasion. (Also called 
Flora.) Also attrib. 

Further (foutfcu),*. [OE .furOra : — OTent. 
*furf>eron- wk. , f. *furthero~s\x . (the acc. neut ol 
which appears in Further adv .) : — pre-Teut. 
ft-tero- t l. root of Fore adv. + compar. suffix as 
in af-ter ; o-ther. Cf. Farther B.J ■fx. That is 
before another in position, order, or rank ; front 
-1609. 9. More extended, going beyond ; ad- 

ditional, more ME. 8- More distant, remoter, 
esp the remoter of two. Of a horse : The off 
(side). X578. 

s. Without f. ambiguity 16^4, Preface Addison. 

3. They would.. goe into a l. countrey a Ltd* as 
xiii. 41. 

Further (foMfru), adv. [OE. furilor; sec 
Further a. For the senses cf. Farther A.] 

I. To or at a more advanced point ; a. of space 
(lit. and fig.) ; b. of time ME. a. To a greater 
extent, more OE. 3. In addition; moreover 
ME. 4. At a greater distance in space 
ME 

1. a. Hitherto shslt thou come, but no f. Job xxxviil. 

II. Proverb, To go f. and fare worse, a. Men who 
pretend to believe no f. than they can see Berkeley. 

4. Your beat Friends shall wish I had beene £ Shake. 
Further (fouSai), v. [OE JyrQr{i)an % f. 

furtior, - lira Further adv. and adj.) z. trans. 
To help forward, assist (usu. things) ; to pro- 
mote, favour, ta. To honour. ME. only. 
3. intr. To go on, continue ; to make progress. 
Obs. exc. Sc. ME t4> trans To put further, 
defer. WOLSEY. 

1. Ire . . furthereth all euyt 1477. To f. a general 
system of school training 1869. Hence Fortner er, 
a promoter ; an aid. 

Furtherance (ffrrtkr* ns). ME [f. Fur- 
ther v. + -ancr.] The fact or state of being 
helped forward; the action of helping forward; 
advancement, aid. Also concr. a means or 
source of help. 

The pompes of the funerolls are rather solaces to 
the Uumg then furtherances to the dead Healey. 
Some few furtherances have been shown Helm. 

Furthermore (fo i8ajm5»j), adv. See also 
Farthermore. ME [f. Further adv. + 
More adv,] +1. Still further; — Further 
adv . z a. -Z559. fa. ** Further adv. a. -1430. 
8. - Further adv. 3. ME 
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Furthermost (fo-jffounwt), a. ME. [L 
Further a. + -most.] f z. Foremost, first. 

ME only. a. Most distant 2765. 
Furthenome (fouftosstfm), a. 1636. [f. 

FURTHER v. or adv. 4- -SOME, j Adapted to 
further or help forward, advantageous, helpful. 
Const, to. 

F. to the interests of the drama 1880. 

Furthest (fouCest). ME. [formed as snperl. 
to Further. 1 

A, adj. z. Most advanced in any direction. 
Also as superL of Far a. (now usu. rcpl. by 
Farthest) : Most remote (lit. and fig.). a. 
Most remote in time; fearliest; latest. Obs. 
exc. absol. in at (the) f. 1553. 

z. The f. comer of NabotVs vineyard Swift. 

B. adv. To or at the greatest distance, far- 
thest ME 

Furtive (foutiv), a. X490. [a. F. furtit, 

-ive, ad. L. furtivus, f. fur thief ; cf. furtim by 
stealth.] z. Done by stealth; clandestine, 
surreptitious, secret. a. Of a person, etc.: 
Stealthy, sly 1858. 3. Stolen ; also, taken by 

stealth or secretly 1718. 4. Thievish 1816. 

x. A f. glance W. Irvinc. a. That f. mien M. Ar- 
nold. 3. Columba's f. copy from St. Finnian's psalter 
1604. 4. The f. Indian 18x6, Hence Fu*rtive-ly 

adv., -neaa. 

Furuncle (fiu»*uM)Vl). X676. [ad. L .fu~ 
runculus, orig. 'little thief', dim. of fur. Cf 
F. furoncle'\ A boil or inflammatory tumour 
Hence F uru*ncular, Furu*nculoua adjs. of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by boils. 

Fury (fiGa-ri), sb. ME. [a. F. furie , ad. L, 
furia , related to furere to rage, be mad.] 1. 
Fierce passion, disorder or tumult of mind 
approaching madness; esp. wild anger, frenzied 
rage. Also, a fit of this. a. Fierce impetu- 
osity or violence, R-arely , fierce cruelty. X534 
b. Hist. The (Spanish) Fury : the massacre 
perpetrated by the Spaniards at Antwerp in 
Oct.-Nov. 1576. 8- transf. (e. g. of a tempest, 

a wind, etc.) 1585. 4, Inspired frenzy ; esp. 

poetic 4 rage*. Now rare. 1546, 5. One of 

the avenging deities (L. Furim, Dirm, Gr. 
‘Kpivvts, E i/stvlbts), sent from Tartarus to 
avenge wrong and punish crime : in later ac- 
counts, three in number (Tisiphone, Megsrra, 
Alecto). Hence gen. An avenging or torment- 
ing infernal spirit. ME. b. One of tlie three 
* Fates ' or Parcse. Milt. Lycidas 75. 6. 

transf. One like an infernal spirit ; esp. a fero- 
ciously angry or malignant woman ME. 

s. Suchc folk as fallc in furye Lydg. The yn- 
reasonable Furie of a beast Shaks. a. The furie* 
of the Border war Scott. a. The F. of the Heats 
1698, of the Storm 1726. 4. Whanoruer they write, 

proceeds of a diuine f . Sidney. 5. The furies three 
with site htr mortel brond Chaucke. 6. Remember, 
sir, your f. of a wife Pkyden. 

+Fu*ry # v. [f. prcc.J te/l. To drive oneself 
to fury. Feltham. So Fu-rylng ppl. a. raging. 
Clough. 

Furze (fozz). [OE. fyrs str. masc. ; no 
connexions are known, j i. The pop. name 
of Ulex europxus , a spiny evergreen shrub with 
yellow flowers, growing abundantly on waste 
lands throughout Europe. Also named gorse, 
whin. Also transf and fig. a. In pop. names 
of other plants, as Dwarf furze (Ulex nanus); 
etc. 1578. a. attrib ., esp. in f.-bush, also (obs, 
and dial.) fursen bush; also in pop. names of 
birds, as furze-chat* the whinchat (Pratincola 
rubetra ) ; -chucker, the mountain finch or 
brambling ; 'lark, the titrlark ; - v rr ea - Fuel- 
ling. 

Hence Fu*rzeUng, the Davtford Warbler 

(Melieophihts undatus). 

Furzy (fo-rzi), a. 1613. [f. Furze sb. + 
-y 1 .] z. Composed of furze ; overgrown with 
furze; Of or pertaining to furze. a. Fuzzy 

2719. 

IfFusain (fossen). 1870. [F. Spindle- 

tree*,] A charcoal crayon made of the wood 
of the Spindle Tree ; also attrib, as /. drawing 
b. A drawing executed with this. 

Fuaarote (fifl'zArial). 1664. [a. Y.JumrolU . 
ad. lu fusaruola , £ (ult) L. fusus spindle.] 
Arch. 4 A member whose section is that of a 
semicircle carved into beads. It Is generally 
placed under the echinus . . id the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian orders ' (Gwilt.) 
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FUSCIN 

Fuacin (ftrsln). Also -ina. 1864. [f. L. 

fuscus (see Fuscous) + -in.] Chun. A dark- 
coloured substance obtained from various ani- 
mal oils when they are decomposed by heat. 
Fusco- (fo'sko), comb, i, L. fuscus 4 dusky 
as in fuaco-fferraginous a. dull rust-coloured ; 
etc. 

FuscotlS (frrskos), a. 166a. [f. L .fuscus 

dark, dusky +-OUS.1 Of a dark or sombre hue; 
dusky, swarthy. (Chiefly AW. Hist.) 

Fuse, sb . 1 1611. [pern ad. QF.fuics,pk of 
fuie r — L» fuga.] The track of an animal. 
Also Jig. 

Fuse, fuze (fiflz), sb* 1644. [ad. It. fuse 
(*— L, fusus) spindle, hence applied to a spindle- 
shaped tube. Cf. Fusee >.] x. A tube, caring, 
cord, etc., filled or saturated with combustible 
material, by means of which a military shell* the 
blast of a mine, etc. is ignited and exploded. 
9. attrib., as fi-hole , etc. 169a. 
t Fuse, fuze, 3 rare. 1674. [var. of Fits re*, 
assim to prec.] — Fusee 1 a. -1701. 

FuBe, A* 1884. [f. Fuse vX\ Electr. A 
wire or strip of fusible metal inserted in an elec- 
tric circuit; it melts when the current increases 
beyond a certain safe strength. 

Fuse (fitiz), v A 1681. [f. L .fus- ppl. stem 
of fundert to pour, melt. Found v.~] i. trans. 
To make fluid by means of intense heat ; to 
liquefy, melt. Also transf. b. Jig. Often with 
the sense: To blend, unite into one whole, as 
by melting together 1817. 9. intr. To become 
fluid or liquefied with heat ; to melt ; also Jig. 
x8oo. b. Of an electric light : To be extinguished 
owing to the melting of a fuse ( colloq .) 1930. 
3. Ana/. Of contiguous vessels, bones, etc. 1 To 
coalesce 1870 

Fuse, fiize, z>. 2 180a. [f. Fuse j£.2] To 
furnish with a fuse. 

Fusee, ftizee 1 (fi/*zx~). Now Hist. 1661. 
[a. F. fusil (pronounced f«z«). j Fusil * a. 
Fusee, ftizee 2 (fiwzf ) 1589. [a. F .Juste 

spindleful of tow (:— med.L. fusata , f. L. fusus 
spindle).] +1. A spindle-shaped figure. "Put- 
tenham. 9 . A conical pulley or wheel, tsp. 
the wheel of a watch or clock upon which the 
chain is wound and by which the power of the 
mainspring is equalized x6aa. 3. — Fuse sb.* 
1 1704. 4. Farriery An exostosis upon one 

of the cannon-bones 1730. 5. A kind of match 

with a large head of combustible material ; a 
lucifer, vesuvian 183a. 

Fusel (fiff*z£l). 1850. [a. Ger. fusel bad 

■pints.] attrib . in Fusel ail t an acrid oily liquid 
accompanying various alcoholic liquids, and 
consisting of several alcohols, chiefly amyl alco- 
hol, to which the name is asp. applied. 
Fuselage (fifi'zelfig, -ddg ). 1909. [Fr., f. 
fustier to make spindle-shaped. ] The body of 
an aeroplane, containing the cockpit, engine, 
etc. 1 so called from its shape. 

Fusible (fifi‘zib’1), a. ME. [a. F„ i L. 
fus - : see Fuse v. 1 ] Capable of being fused. 

The fusible metal consisting of 8 parts of bismuth, 

5 of lead, and 3 of tip . . melts at the heat of boil- 
ing water or ait* Fahr. Ur*. Fusible plug, one 
placed in the skin of a steam-boiler, so as to be 
melted and allow the discharge of the contents when 
a dangerous heat is reached. Hence Fl&8ifcl*Uty. 
Fu’siblenesa. 

Fusiform (fiflxifdim), a. 1746, [f. L. fusus 
spindle 4 -(i)form.J Spindle-shaped ; esp, in 
Boi., Bntom., and tool . 

Root caulescent, f. 1805. Shell elongated Wood- 


FimUI (fi« Ul). 1486 r«d. OF. >(«>,/ 

(mod. fuse a u) : — nop. 1 ..fusellus, dim. oifksus 
spindle. ] Her. A bearing in the form of an 
elongated lozenge ; orig. a representation of a 
spindle covered with tow 
Fusil * (fifliil). 1580. [a. F. late L. 
+f<xile, f. focus hearth (in pop. L. fire).] fz. A 
fire steel for a tinder-box. Hollyband, a. 
A light musket or firelock 1680. 

FusUe (fiflzll), 0 . Also fuafl. HE. [ad. 
L. fusilis ; see Fuse v. 1 and -ile.J i. Capa- 
ble of bring melted. Now rare. 160$. a. 
Running or flowing by the force of heat. Now 
rare. 163 z. 3. Formed by melting or casting. 
Also//; ME. 
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a And o er the stiver pours the fusil gold Pora. 
3. What else might be wrought Fusil ot grav’n in 
mettle M iltom. 

Fusilier (fiflzill«*z). x68o. [a. F., f. fusil 
Fusil *-] On/. , a soldier armed with a fusil (see 
Fusil 1 a). The designation ■ Fusiliers ' Is still 
retained by certain regiments in the British army 
which are distinguished from other regiments of 
the line only by some small peculiarities of 
costume. Also attrib. 

Fusillade (fiwzilA'd), sb. Also fusilade. 
i8or. [a. F,, {.fusilier to shoot, f. fusil 1- USIL* J 
A simultaneous discharge of fire-arms ; a whole- 
sale execution by this means. Also transf. and 
fig. Hence FujsiUa'dc v to assault (a place), 
to shoot down (persons) by a simultaneous dis- 
charge of fire-arms. 

Fusing (fiw ziq), vbl. sb. 183a. [f. Fust 
t/. 1 + -ing l . J The action or process of fusing 
(see Fuse v.*). 

Phr. Fusing faint or temperature, the point 01 
temperature at which fusion takes place. 

Fusion (ft fl’gan). 1555. (ad. L . fusions m, 
(. fundere . Cf. FoiSON and F. fusion .] x. 
The action or operation of fusing or rendering 
fluid by heat ; the state of flowing or fluidity in 
consequence of heat. fa. Path, and Phys. 
Thinning, attenuation of the blood -1735. 3. 

The union or blending together of different 
things as if by melting ; the result or state of 
being so blended. Const, into , with 1776. 
b. Politics The coalition of parties X845. Also 
attrib. 

1. f Watery f.\ the melting of certain crystals by 
heat in their own water of crystallization. 3. Kvery- 
thing English is a f. of distinct and antagonistic ele- 
ments Emerson. b. The L of parties [became] the 
babble of the clubs Disraeli. 

Fusionless: sec Foisonlbss. 

Fusk, a. rare . Also fuse. 1599. [ad. L. 
fuscus. 1 Dark brown, fuscous. 

FuBOld (fia*zoid), a. 1889. [£. L. fusses 4 
did. J « Fusiform. 

Fuss (fra), sb. 1701. [Perh. echoic.] 1. 
A bustle or commotion out of proportion to the 
occasion ; ostentatious or officious activity. 9. 
A state of fmore or less ludicrous) consterna- 
tion or anxiety 1705 8. [f the vd»] One who 

fusses 1875. 

x. She gut under weigh with very little f. R. H. 
Dana. a. Madame Legou x.. has been in a fine f. 
about us 1813. 

Fuss (fra), v. 179a. [f. prec. sb-] X- intr. 
To make a fuss ; to be in a bustle ; to busy 
oneself restlessly about trifles. Also transf. 
9. trans. To put into a fuss; to worry; to 
bother about trifles x8x6. 

Fussy (fa-si), a. 1831. [f. Fuss sb. 4 -y 1.] 
1. Fond of fuss ; habitually busy about trifles, 
a. Of places : Full of bustle, dial, and U.S. 
1848. 3. Of dress, etc. : Full of petty details 

x3 5 8. 

x. No f. visiting of the poor Jassos, transf. The f. 
little Conservancy tug 1895. Hence Fu'SSlly adv. 
in a f. manner. Ftrasiaesfl, f. quality or halnt. 

I Fust, sb* 1481. [a. OF. fust (raod./S U ) ; 
see Foist .rfi. 1 ] x. A wine-cask -1601. e. A 
strong, musty smell 1755. 3- Arch . The shaft 

of a column, or trunk of a pilaster -x8xo. 

Fust, sbfi Now dial. 1703. [var. of First 
jAI The ridge of the roof of a house. 

Fust (frat), v. 1599. [f. Fust sb . I x, ».] : 
intr. To become mouldy or stale-smelling ; 
esp. Of wine : To taste of the cask ; also fig. 
Fustanella (frat fine-14). 1849. [a. It lingua 
franca fustanella dim. : mod. Gr. <povaravi. 
Albanian /Wj/an, perh. a. It .fustagno Fustian. > 
A stiff full petticoat of white cotton or linen worn j 
by men in Modem Greece. 

Fusterlc (ftrst^rik). i860. [f. Fust-bt ; 

after turmerid } The colouring matter of fustet. 

Fustet (firsttt). z8ax. [a Y\ fustet, ad. Pr. 
fustet - Sp. fustete, an etymologizing corrup- 
tion (as If dim, of Pr. Just, Sp. Juste stick) of the 
Arab, source of Fustic. ] A small European 
shrub (Rhus cotinus), from which a yellow dye 
is extracted ; called alao young fustic. 

Fustian (firstifin). ME. [a. OF. fkslaigne 
- aim (mod. futaine fem.), repr. med.L, (pun- 
nets) fkstaneus , {tela) fustanea ; derived oom ! 
Postal, a suburb of Cairo, whence the stuff first 
came. J 


FUTTOCK 

A. sb. 1. Formerly, a coarse doth made of 
cotton and flax. Now, a thick, twilled, cotton 
doth with a short pile or nap, usually dyed of 
a dark colour. fAiso, a blanket of this mate- 
rial 9 .fig. Inflated, turgid, or inappropri- 
ately lofty language; bombast, rant; in early 
use also Tiargon, gibberish X590. 

a With humble aervice, and fiucb other f. 1631. 
Between L in expression, and bathos in sentiment 
Haxlitt. 

B. adj. x. [The &b. used attrib.) Made of 

fustian 1537. Also fig. ■. Of language : 
Ridiculously lofty in expression; bombastic, 
inflated, pompous 1592. tHence of a writer 
or speaker -1782. 8. Worthless, sorry, pre- 

tentious 1593; fimaginary B. Jons, 

a. Then comes he out. . with his f. eloquence Gaiam. 
3. Such e F. Rascall • Hen. IV, n. iv. 003. 

Hence Fuatiaxiiat, one who writes f. 

Fustic (fr'stik). X545. [a. F .fustoc, a. Sp., 
a. Arab, fustuq , ad. Gr. morbieij Pistachio .1 

I. The name of two kinds of wood, both used 

for dyeing yellow a. The wood of the Vene- 
tian sumach (Rhus Cotinus ). Now only as 
young or /.ante f b. The wood of the Cla~ 
drastis ( Chlorophora , Maclura) tinctoria of 
America and the West Indies. Occas. called 
old f 9. A yellow dye extracted from the 

wood of these trees 1858. 3. attrib., as f.-tree, 

-wood 1630. 

Fustigate (fo'stigrit), v. Now jot. 1658. 
[f. L. fustigat-, fustigare to cudgel to death, 
f. fustis stick. ] trans. To cudgel, beat. Hence 
Fustiga*tlon, the action of cudgelling or beat- 
ing. Fnatigator. 

+Fustila*rian. (? ncrut-wd.) [? Comic 
formation on next. ] ? « next 9 Hen. I V, 

II. i. 66 (Qo. 1600) 

Fustilugs (izrstilDgz). 1607. P f. Fusty 
a . + Lug something heavy or slow.] A person, 
esp. a woman, of gross or corpulent habit ; a 
fat, frowzy woman. 

Fusty (fcrsti), a. ME. [I Fust sbJ a.l 1. 
Stale-smelling, musty; smelling of mould or 
damp. 9. fig. That has lost its freshness and 
interest ; fogyish 1606 ; tpeevish Pepys. 

x. Aa good cracke a fustie nut with no kernel] 
Shaks. a. F. Latin and Greek 184a. Hence 
F u’stily adv. Fnwtinesa. 
fFut, interj. An exclamation of surprise. 
Marston. Also, variant of Phut. 

Futchel(l (fu-tj^l). 1794. [?] One of the 
pieces of timber carrying or supporting the 
shafts, or pole, or splinter-bar of a carriage. 
Futhorc (te-feuk). Also -ark, -ark. 

1851. [Named from the first six letters,/, u, 
or a, r. A] The Runic alphabet. 

Futile (fifl'tall, -il), a. 1555. [a. F., or ad. 
L. futilis (for *fudtilis ), f. fitd- stem of fun- 
dere to pour oul J x . Incapable of producing 
any result ; useless, ineffectual, vain. 9. Ad- 
dicted to trifling ; lacking in purpose. ? Obi. 
1736. +8- Unable to hold one s tongue, loqua- 

cious. [From the etymological sense, 'leaky '.] 
Bacon. 

x. As f. in its effects, as H is feeble in its principle 
Burke. a. 'Davy./iis a f felknr* Boswsix. 3, 
Talkers and F. Persons Bacon. Hence Fu*tUe-ly 
adv., -neae. var, fFutPlitons a. [irreg. f. Futilitt 
+ - ous]. Stkrnk. 

Futility (fiwti'llti). 1693. [ad. F.futilite; 
see Futile and -mr.] x. The quality of being 
futile ; want of weight or importance ; ineffec- 
tiveness, uselessness. 9. Lack of purpose, 
frivolousness 1699. *f*3- Loquacity, inability 

to hold one's tongue -1699, 4* Something 

that is futile 1667. 

x. The f. of a reply 1777, of contending against the 
most rooted of prejudices M. Arnold. 4. 1 1 in mouth 
full of loud futilities Garlyls. Hence F utilita*riaU 
a. devoted to Ll sb. one who is devoted to f. (A 
humor o us coinage.) Southey. 

tFu-tflous. 1607. [irreg. i. L.Juti- Futile 

4 -ous.] m Futile. -1703. 

Futtock (fertak). 1611. [prob. a pronuncia- 
tion of foot-hook f\ x. One of the middle tim- 
bers of the frame of a ship, between the floor 
and the top timbers. 

Comb. 1 f.-hoop, a hoop endrcKag the mast at * 
point below the head, and serving for the attachment 
of the shackles of the f..&hrouda ) -plate, one of the 
Iron plates crossing the sides of the top- rim per- 
pendicularly, to which the f.-throuds are secured 1 
•Shroud, one of the small shrouds which sec ur e the 
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FUTURABLE 

lower dead-eye* and f.-p1ates of topmast rigging to 
a hand round a lower mast. 

’fFirturable, a. [f. Future + -able.] 
That may happenin the future. Fuller. 
Future (fitftiiu, fia-tju). ME. [a. OF. 
and F. futur, future , ad. L. fu turns, fut. pple. 
of esse, f. stem fu - (see Be).] 

A. adj. i. That is to be, or will be, hereafter. 
Often qualifying a sb. t with sense : The person 
or thing that is to be (what the sb. denotes). 
Also absoL or ellipt. ; esp. in plir. in future . 

a. Of or pertaining to time to come ; esp. in 

Gram, of a tense : Relating to time to come ; 
describing an event yet to happen. Also ellipt. 
( « future tense ) 1530. 3. Loosely used for : 

Subsequent 1600. 

s. 1 wish 1 were the f. I,ady Vargrave Lytton. 
Phr. A f. state, lift : existence after death. 

B. sb. +1 •pi. Future events -1654. 9. The 

future, a. Time to come ME. b. What will 
happen in the future 1607. 3. a. A condition 

in time to come different from the present 1852. 

b. The prospective condition (of a person, 

country, etc.) 1858. 4. Gram . -» future 

tense : see A. a. x88i. 5. One’s betrothed 

1827. 6. Comm . in pi. Goods and stocks sold 

for future delivery. Also contracts to sell or 
buy on these terms. 1880. 

a. b. The f. comes apace Ttmon 11. I. 157. 6. 

American futures in better demand 1880. 

Hence tFu’ture v, to make fi, put off to a f. day 
Fu'turelesa a. without a f. fFu'tnrely adv. in f.. 
at a f. time, hereafter. Also loosely, thereafter. 

Futurism (fixJtiuriz’m, -tfor-). 1909. [cf. 
\t. futur ismo, V. futurtsme.\ A movement in 
art, literature, etc., orig. in Italy, marked by 
violent departure from traditional forms and by 
the use of arbitrary symbols in the expression 
of emotion. So Fu'turist [cf. It. futuristo. F. 
futuriste\. a. Theol. one who believes that the 
Scripture prophecies are still to be fulfilled in 
the future; b. an adherent of futurism; also 
attrib. Hence Futuristic a. 

Futurition (fi«tiun-Jon). 1641. [ad.med.L. 
futuntionem, irreg. l.futurus Future.] Philos. 
1. Existence or occurrence in thefutuie. Now 
rare. b. A future event or existence 1668. 9. 

The quality or fact of being future ; die fact that 
(something specified) will be 1666, 

1. Tha f. of salvation Pbarson. b. Some mere f., 
a* metaphysicians love to speak, some event in futurity 
1840. SoFuturi'tial a. relating to what is to come. 
(Diets.) 

Futurity (fiwtifi» r!ti). 1604. [f. Future + 
-ity.] x. — Futurition a. rare. 1637, a. 
Future time 1604. 3. Future condition ; also, 

existence after death 1651. 

a. Purpos’d merit in f. Oih. 111. iv. 117. Futurity's 
blank page S. Rogers. 3. A secret dread of f. Berks- 
ley. The f. of representative government* Mill. 
Fuzil: see Fusil. 

Fuzz (fox), sb . 1 1601. [Cf. Fozy.J i. 
Loose volatile matter 1674. + 9 .«Fuzz-balj.. 
-170a. 3. Photogr. - Fuzziness. 1889. Comb, 
f. -wig, a wig of crisp curls. 
fFuzz, sb .8 [Cf. b uzz x/.l] A fuddled or 
muddled state. bwiFT. 

fFuzz, v. -1 [Perh. conn. w. next through 
the notion of blurring or confusing.] trans. 
To make drunk, fuddle. Wood. 

Fuzz (fez), v . 2 170a. [f. Fuzz rM] I, intr. 
To fly out in light particles. 9. trans. To 
cover with fine particles 1851. 

Fuzz-ball (fwzb§I). 1597. [f. Fuzz sb . 1 + 
Ball.] A pop. name of the fungus Lycoperdon 
Bovista, puff-ball. Also transf. and fig. 
tFuzzle (fe-z’l), v . 1621. [Cf. Fuzz vfi. 
Fuddle.] trans. To make drunk, confuse, 
muddle; =*= Fuzz v , l -163a. 

Fuzzy (fe’zi), a. 1616. [f. Fuzz xi.l + -yL 
Cf. Fozy.] x. Not firm or sound in substance ; 
spongy. 9. Frayed into loose fibres ; covered 
with fuzz ; fluffy 1713. 3. Blurred 1778. 4. 

Of hair ; Frizzy, fluffy 1825. 

x. A f. sort of Earth, that wc call Moss 1725. 3. It 
makes the picture more f. 1871. Comb, f.-wuzzy a 
nickname for the Soudanese warrior, from his method 
of dressing his hair. Fu'zzilyadv, Fu'zzlneea. 
Fy, obs. f. Fie. Fy- : see also Fi-. 

-ty, suffix, forming verbs. The older Eng. 
vbs. in -fy are adoptions from Fr. vbs. in -per 
(1 — L. -ficare). In med.L. peart was often 
substituted for - facere in L. vbs. so ending, and 
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hence Fr. and Eng. vbs. in •per, - fy sometimes 
correspond to L. vbs. in -facere', e.g. F. liquijier 
liquefy, etc. Exc. In the case of these vbs. the 
ending has normally the form -ify (see -Fic). 

Fyke (Uik). V.S. i860, [a. Du. /*/£.] A 
bag-net used for catching fish, esp. she ‘ 
called also f-net. 

Fylfot (fi*l|pt). 1500. [Perh. simply fill-foot, 
a pattern for filling the foot of a painted win- 
dow.] A name for the figure called also a cross 
cramponnee (see Cramponnee), and identi- 
fied with the Swastika of India, thegamma- 
dion of Byzantine ornament. Also /. cross. 

Fyrd (I5rd, 183a. \Q)L.fynd\ see 

Ferd.] The military array of the whole coun- 
try before the Conquest ; also the obligation to 
military service. 

Fytte ; see Fit Obs. 


G 


G (dgf), the seventh letter of the Roman 
alphabet, was orig. a differentiated form of C, 
q. v. In Latin G represented the voiced gut- 
tural stop; but in the later period of the lan- 
guage it was probably pronounced before front 
vowels as a palatal. 

In OE. the letter stood for four different 
sounds, viz. the voiced guttural and palatal 
stop (g, g), and the voiced guttural and palatal 
spirant ft, /). In early ME. the palatal stop 
developed mto the complex sound (d^). 

The form 3, here employed for ME. words, 
was commonly used in ME. for the sound of 
(y) initial and final, for the guttural and pala- 
tal unvoiced spirant final or before t (as in 
inouj, aufi, nijt), and, so long ns the sound 
was in use, for the guttural voiced spirant. 
From the 13th c., however, the 3 was by some 
scribes wholly or partly discarded for y or gh\ 
a few texts have yh. 

See also Key to the Pronunciation. 

IL x. G, g, g is used to denote an) thing occupying 
the seventh place in a series, a. Mus. G is the name 
of the 5th note of the diatonic scale of C major j called 
sol in France and Italy. Also the scale or key which 
has that note for its tonic. Gclef: the treble clef (see 
Clef ') placed on the line in the stave appropriated 
to the note G. 

III. Abbreviations, x. In Physics g is the symbol 
for acceleration by gravity- about 3a ft. per second, 
a. Math . G.C.F. or G.C.M. - Greatest Common 
Factor or Measure 3. In Freemasonry , G.M. 
Grand Master. 4. G.B.E. = (Knight, or Dame) Grand 
(Cross of the Order of the) British Empire. 

Gab (g?eb), sb . 1 ML [a. OF. gab,gabe, 
mockery; cf. It. gabbo jest, and ON. gabb 
mockery. See Gab v. 1 ] fi. Mockery, de- 
ception; a deceit. ME. only. 9. A piece of 
brag; a gasconade x 737. 

Gab (gseb), sb . 2 co 1 1 oq, or vulgar. 1681. 
[See Gab v. 2 ] The action of gabbing; con- 
versation, prattle, twaddle 1790. 

Phr. The gift of the g. : a turn for speaking. 

Gab, sb .3 1724. Var. of Gob sb . 2 
Gab (gseb), sb.* 179a. [Cf. Flem. gabbe 
notch, gash.] A hook, or open notch, in a 
rod or lever, which drops over a spindle, and 
forms a temporary connexion between valve 
or other motions. Comb. g.-lever, the lever 
which forms the connexion between the slide 
valve spindle and the eccentric rod in some 
forms of marine engine valve ; also gen . 

Grab (gaeb), v , 1 ME. [app. a. OF. gab- 
ber to mock. Cf, Gab sb . x J +x. intr. To 
speak mockingly -1573. ta. To tell lies -* 475 \ 
talso ( trans .) to deceive -1460. 3. intr \ To 

brag (quasi -arch, and Hist.) 1825. 

3. [He] gabbed ; and his boast was [etc.] Wright. 
Gab (gseb), v* 1786. [app, onomato- 
poeic; cl Gabble.] intr. To talk much or 
glibly. 

+Gab, v. 8 [Cf. dial, gobber-tooth ; also 
Gag-tooth.] intr. Of teeth; To project. 
Holland. 

Gabardine (gyeb&jdrn). 1904. [Var. 
Gaberdine, q.vT] A dress material of cotton 
or silk with a wool lining. 

Gabber (gse-bau), sbl ME. [f. Gab vfi 
+ -er 1 . 1 f 1. A mocker; a deceiver -X450. 
a. A vaunter 1869. 


GABLET 

Grabber (gsrbax), sb.* 1793. [f. Gab v.* 
+ -er *.J A chatterer. 

fGa*bber, v. 1706. [Cf. Jabber, Gibber, 
Gab sb* and v.*\ trans. To talk volubly, to 
jabber -1808. Hence Ga'bber sb. jabber. 
Gabble (gte-b'lj, sb. 1601. [f. the vb.] 

x. Voluble, noisy, incoherent talk 1602. 9 . In- 
articulate noises made by animals. 

x. Milt. P. L . xn. 56. a. Choughs language, g. 
enough, and good enough Alts Well iv. i. as. 

Gabble (garbl), v. 1577. [onomatopoeic ; 
cf. Gabber. J 1. intr. To talk volubly, in- 
articulately and incoherently; to chatter, jab- 
ber, prattle, a. trans. To utter rapidly and 
unintelligibly 1758. 8. Of geese, etc. : To 

Gaggle 1697. 

x. To g. like Tinkers Shak*. 3. 1 . . g. like a Goose, 
amidst the Swan.like Quire Drydbn. Hence Ga'b- 
blement. G&'bbler, one who gabbles. 

Gabbro (gec-bm). 1837. [a. It.] Geo/. 

A name given by Italian artists to a rock essen- 
tially composed of felspar and diallage. Hence 
Gabbro*ic a. 

Gabelle (gaberi). Also +gabel(l, f gable. 

ME. [a. F. gabelle , ad. med.L, gabel la, a 
deriv. from gablum, gabulum, a tax, impost; 
see Gavel.] x. A tax; spec, the salt-tax im- 
posed in France before the Revolution. 9. 
attrib. u&g.-man, etc. 1650. 

The thre estates ordenid . . that the gabell of salt 
«.hulde ron through the realme Ld. Bkrnkks. Hence 
Ga*belled fpl. a. liable to a tax. fGabeTler, a 
tax-gatherer. 

Graberdinc (gsebojdfn). 1520. [orig. 
gawbardyne, a. OF. gauvardine , galvardine, 
gallevardine , perh. a deriv. of MHG. walle- 
vart pilgrimage; hence Sp. gabardina .] x. 
A loose upper garment or frock of coarse 
material, worn formerly by Jews, almsmen, 
and beggars. 9. trans. and fig. Dress, cover- 
ing ; also (see Temp. 11. ii. 40), protection 

if^fou . .spet vpon my Iewish g. Merch. Y. l iii. 113. 

Gaberlunzie (gaeibailriizi, -yi 1 ). Sc. 1508. 
[Of unkn. origin ; -lunste — -lunyie, which 
would be pronounced (-lU'nyi).] A strolling 
beggar. Also, a Beadsman. 

Barking at a g. Scott. 

Gabion (g^i-bion). 1579. [a. F., ad. It. 

gabbione, augm. of gabbia cage: — L. cave a . 
See Cage.] i. A wicker basket, of cylindrical 
form, usually open at both ends, to be filled 
with earth, for use in fortification and engineer- 
ing. ^1 9. Used fig. by Scott for a curiosity of 
small value 1833. 3. attrib. 1633. 

Gabionade (g^-bianzid). Also tgablon- 
nade. 1706. [ad. F. gabionnade ; see prec. and 
-ade.] A work formed of gabions. 
Gabionage (g/i-bioned^). 1864. [see Ga- 
bion and -age. j Gabions collectively. 
G&bioncd (gft* biand), ppl. a . 1589. [f. 
Gabion + -ed*.] Having gabions ; pro- 
tected with or as with gabions. 

Gable (g*-b'l), sb . 1 ME. [a. OF. gable, 
jable , prob. a. ON. gafl, of the same meaning.] 
x. The vertical triangular piece of wall at the 
end of a ridged roof, from the level of the 
eaves to the summit. b. Any architectural 
member having the form of a gable 1850. 9. 

The triangular-topped end wall of a building ; 
a gable-end ME. 4. attrib. ME. 

Comb,: g.-roof (hence •roofed adj), •wall} g.- 
window, a window in the gable or gable-end of a 
building. 

fGa-ble, sb* ME. Var. of Cable sb., fre- 
quent in the X5-x6th c. Also fig Also attrib 
-1615. 

Gable (g^-bl), v. 1848. [f. Gable sb . ij 

trans. To make (a roof) «nd in a gable ; intr 
to form gables. 

Gfebled (g?i-bld), ppl. a. 1849. [ f - Ga- 

ble sb . 1 or v.] Furnished with a gable or 
gables. 

Gr&’ble~6:iMl ME. I* An end-wall that 
is surmounted by a gable, fa. — Gable sb , 1 
1, 1 b. -1703. 

Gablet (g?i‘blAt). ME. [a. AF. gablet ; see 
Gable sb , 1 and -bt.] A little gable, esp. one 
constructed as an ornament over a tabernacle* 
niche, buttress, etc. 
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GABLOCK 

Gablock (gse'blfJk). Now dial. 1688. 

[var. of Gavelock. ] 1 . An artificial metallic 
spur for a fighting cock (Diets.), a. dial. An 
iron crowbar 1746. 

Gaby (gfl’bi: dial. g^bi). colloq. and 
dial. 1796. [?J A simpleton. 

Gad (gaed), soy ME. [a. ON. gaddr spike, tGaditan. 
nail : — OTeut. *gatdo-t (cf. L. hasta ). Influ- 
enced by OE. gdd Goad.] x. A sharp spike 
of metAl. Now Hist . fb. Applied to a stylus 
-1588. b. A bar of metal ; also, an ingot. 

? Obs. ME. b. Mining. A pointed tool of 
iron or steel ; e. g. a wedge, or a small iron 
punch with a wooden handle 1671. g. A spear. 

Hist . 1548. 4. A goad ME. 5. dial. A rod 

or wand, esp. a fishing rod. Also, a stake. 
z 535* 0. A measuring rod for land; hence, a 

measure of length ME. b. A division of an 
open pasture; - Swath. 1593. 

s. b. I will goe get a leafs of brasse, And with a G. 
of steele will write these words Shaks. a. Flemish- 
steel Is made — some in Bars and some in Gads 
Moxon. 4. Phr. t Upon the g. : as if pricked with 
a e. ; suddenly. Lear 1. ii. 26. 

Gad (gaed), sb* 1815. [f. Gad v. 2 ] The 
action of gadding. Only in phr. On, upon 
the g. 

Gad (gafd), sb. 3 1728. [a. Ir. and Gael. 

gad."] Mil., etc. A band or rope made ©f 
twisted fibres of rough twigs. 

Gad (gsed), sb.h Now arch. 1611. [Minced 
pronunc. of Gon. Cf. Egad.] 1. Substituted 
for Cod’, esp. in By Gad/ a. quasi-interj, 

(? * by ' omitted) 1608. 3. In Gadswoons, Gad- 

tooks , etc. 1695. 

s. Phr. Gads me. Gads my Itfe : ? God save me, my 
Life. a. G., that's exceeding foolish Drydln. 

Gad (gaed), v. L iQ.. [f. Gad jiM] a. 
trans. To furnish with a gad or gads. b. 

(Mining.) intr. To use a gad ; trans. to break 
up (rock) by means of a gad. c. trans. To 


adid (giW 


Gadoxd sb. So Ga'dlne. 


Gadinic (gftdrnik), a. 1864. [f. as prec. 

■f -INE + -IC.] Chetn. In Gadinic acid : a 
crystalline fatty acid, obtained from cod-liver 


[ad. L. G adit anus , f. 


up (rock) by means of a gad. c. trans. To 
fasten with a gad -nail. 

Gad (gaed), v. 2 1460. [? from Gadung 2 .] 
x. intr. To go from one place to another, to 
wander about ; + rarely, to rush madly about. 
a. fig. To go wandering, in desire or thought 
Now rare. 1579. 3. Of a plant, tree, etc.: 

To straggle in growth (arch.) 1637. 

1, He was alwayes gadding up and downo the world 
Camden. a. Yet. idle eye, wilt thou he gadding still 
H ky wood. 3. Wild thyme and the gadding vine 
Milt. Hence G&'ddingly adv. 

Gadabout (gae*d&baut). 1817. [f. prec. + 
About. ) 

A. adj. Given to gadding, wandering. 

B. sb. One who gads about 1837. 

Ga*d-bee. 1530. [L Gad j<M] - GAD- 
FLY X. 

Gadder 1 (gwdai). 1887. [f. Gad w.i + 
-ER \] An instrument for «,plitting rock. 

Gadder 2 (gordaj). 1550. [f. Gad v . 2 + 
-RR l . J One who gads. 

Gadding (gee ‘dig), vbl. sb. 1753. [f. Gad 
v . 1 + -INC O The action or process of split- 
ting rock with gads. 

__ Comb. gr.*car {Quarrying) , one which carries a drill- 
ing machine so arranged as to drill a series of holes 
inline. 

Gade (grid). 1836. [ad. mod.L. gndus , ad. 
Gr. 7<*<5or codfish.] A fish of the genus 
Cadus ; a codfish. 

Gadean (gri-d/Bn). 1854. [f. mod.L. ga - 
dus (see prec.) + -(e)an.] A fish of thefamily 
Gadidte , of which the typical genus is Gadus 
(cod). 

Gader v obs. f. Gather. 

Ga-d-fly. 1591. [f. GAnrM] 1. The pop. 
name of a fly which bites and goads cattle, esp. 
a fly of the genus Tabanus or of the genus 
<Estrus\ a bot-fly, breeze i6a6. a. fig. One 
who torments or worries another. Also (after 
L. oestrus), an irresistible impulse. 1649. 

Gadget (gtt*dg£t). colloq. 1886. [Origin 
obsc. a , orig. In nautical use. ) A small tool or 
piece of mechanism, b. gen. An accessory or 
adjunct, esp. of a trivial character 1915. 

Gadhelk (gfide*lik), a. and sb. Cf. Goi- 
delic. 1796. [Literary formation from I r. 
Gaedheal, OIr. Gdidel, Gdidel, the original 
form of Oael .1 Pertaining to the Gaels (m 
the widest sense). 


Gades Cadiz.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Cadiz -1626. 

B. sb. pi. The inhabitants of Cadis, var. 
Gadita*nian a. and sb. 

Gadite [g/i*dait), a . [f. L. Gades + -ITE.] 
Belonging to Cadiz. Scott. 

Gadllng 1 (gse dliq). 159a. [f. Gad^.i 

+ -ling. j One of the metal spikes on the 
knuckles of a gauntlet. 

fGadling 2 [OE. gmdeling; — OTeut. *ga- 
dulitjgo-z, f. root *£<id- (in OE. gxd fellowship) 
+ -LING, j 1. Orig., a companion or fellow 

-ME. a. In bad sense: A ‘fellow’ ME. 3. 
A vagabond -1565. 4. Hence attrib. (in sense 

of 'wandering'); also as vbl. sb. 1594. 
fGadman. Chiefly Sc. 1450. [f. Gad^. 1 ] 
A goadsman -1827. 

Gadoid (gadoid). 184a. [f. mod.L. gadus 
cod + -oid.J A. sb. A fish of the family Gad ids t, 
of which the cod is the type. B. adj. Of, be- 
longing to, or resembling the Gadidx. 

Gadolinite (gse’ddflinait). 1802. [Named 
from Gadolin, a mineralogist; see-iTE. | Min. 
Silicate of yttrium, found in black crystals. So 
Gadoli'nic a. derived from g. 

Gadroon (giidrw’n). Also in mod. Diets. 
godroon. 1723. [ad. F. godron (OF. goderon, 
gauderon), of unkn. origin.] One of a set of 
convex curves or arcs joined at their extremities 
to form a decorative pattern used in ornament- 
ing plate, in architecture, costume, etc. Chiefly 
m pi. Also attrib. Hence Gadroo*ned, god- 
rooned ppl. a. ornamented with gadroons. 

Gadso (gne'dstf), inter j. 1687. [var. of 
Catso, infl. by Gad.] An exclam, of assevera- 
tion. 

Gadultl (gae'dixrin). 1861. [irreg. f. mod.L. 
gadus cod + -in. J A fatty substance found In 
cod-livcr oil. 

Gad wall (gae’dwjJlV 1666. A freshwater 
I duck, Anas strepera or Chaulelasmus streperus, 

I of the north of Europe and America; the grey 
duck or grey. 

fGaedelian, a. rare. [f. OIr. Gaedel + 
-ian; see Gaelic.] Belonging to the Gaelic 
hranch of the Celtic race. Morse. 

Gael (grff). 18x0. [a. Sc. Gael. Gaidheal. 
a member of the Gaelic race «*= OIr. Gaidel, 
Goidel .] A Scottish Highlander or Celt ; also, 
in more recent use, an Irish Celt 

Gaelic (gri-lik). 1774. [f. Gael + -re.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Gaels or 
Celtic Highlanders of Scotland ; occas. in widei 
sense, including the Irish and Manx. 

B. sb. The Gaelic language 177$. 

Gaff (gael), sb - 1 ME, [a. F. gaffe boat- 
hook. | x. a. An iron hook; a staff armed with 
this. Now dial. b. spec. A barbed fishing 
spear ; also, a stick with an iron hook for land- 
ing salmon, etc. 1656. 9. Naut . ‘ A spar used 

in ships to extend the heads of fore-and-aft 
sails which are not set on stays ’ (Adm, Smyth) 
1769. 3. a. - Gablock j. 1688. b. The spike 
of a spur 1808. 

Gan (gaef), sb 2 slang. 1819. [Cf. Gab j^. 1 ] 
1. Stuff and nonsense 1877. a. In phr. To 
blow the g . : (jig . ) to reveal a secret or a plot. 

Gaff (grefb r<*. 3 slang. 1753. [?] 1. A fair. 
9. Any public place of amusement. Hence, a 
low-class theatre or music hall. Also penny- 

gaff- 

Gaff (gaef), V - 1 i8 37 * Gaff jM] To 
strike or to draw out with a gaff, 

Gaff (gmf), slang and colonial. x8xa. 
intr. To gamble ; esp. to toss up. 

Gaffe (g®f). I 9°9- Also gaff [Fr.] A 

blunder,«nindiscreetactorremark,a < faux pas'. 

Gaffer (gsefw). I575- [contr. f. grand- 
father,’] x. A term of respect prefixed to a 
proper name, the designation of a calling, 
office, eta In i7-r8th a » Goodman, b. - 
My good fellow 1590. a* An elderly rustic. 
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Also, a fellow. 1589. 3. A master. Now dial 
1659. b. A foreman; a headman 1841. 

1. G. Bishops 1635, Phoebus 1651, Homer x8o& 
Glover Scott, b. I pray your blessing, g. 1628. a. 
Go to each g. and each goody 17 . . . 
tGadfle. 1497. [prob. a. Du. gaffel — OE. 
leaf 0 1 fork; see Gable.] i. A steel lever for 

bending the cross-bow - 1679. a. A steel spur 
for fighting cocks 1755. 

Gaff-topsail. 1794. X. * A light triangular 
or quadrilateral s.ul, the head being extended 
on a small gaff which hoists on the topmast, 
and the toot on the lower gaff’ (Smyth). Also 
attrib. a. U.S. ' A kind 01 sea-catlish, AElur- 
ichthys marinus ’ (Cent. Diet.). 

Gag sbj 1553. japp. f. Gag z/i] 

1. Something thrust into the mouth to keep it 
open and prevent speech or outcry. b. fig. 
(Now often applied to the ‘closure’ in parlia- 
mentary proceedings.) 1623. a School slang. 
(See quoL) 1820. 9. Theatr. Matter interpo- 

lated in a written piece by the actor 1847. 
t. c. The repugnance of the school to gags, or the 


t. C. The repugnance of tl 
fat of fresh beef boiled Lamb. 
consisted of all g. Maymew. 
Comb . : g.-bif, a powerfu 


The performance 


Comb. : g.-bif, a powerful bit, used for breaking 
horses, etc.; -law ( u.S.), ‘a law or regulation made 
or enforced for the purpose of preventing or restricting 
discussion (Cent. Diet . ) ; -rein {Saddlery), a rein 
passing through a g. -runner, so ns to draw the bit up- 
ward 111 the hoi se's mouth ; -runner, a loop depend- 
ing fioin the tl roat-latch, through which the g.-rein 
passes to the bit. 

Gag sb. 2 slang. 1805. [?fig. uses of 

prec.; or ? onomatopoeic. 1 A made-up story; 
an imposture, a lie. b. U.S. A laughing-stock 
184a 

Gag (g*g\ v. 1 ME. [app. imitative of the 
sound made in choking.] ti. trans. To stran- 
gle. ME. only. b. intr. To choke (lit. and 
Jig.). Also, to retch. Also tran s. (causative ly). 
Now dial. 1707. 9 . trans . To stop up the 

mouth of (a person) with a gag in order to pre- 
vent speech or outcry; spec, in Surg. 1509. b. 
trans f and fig., esp. to deprive of power or 
freedom of speech 1601. 3. To apply a gag- 

bit to (ahorse); to obstruct the working of (a 
valve) ; to stop up the valves of (an engine) 1833. 
4. Theatr. tntr. To introduce gag into a piece 
1859; trans. to fill up with gag 1861. 

a. G. him, we may haue his silence B. Jons. b. 
The time was not yet come when eloquence was to be 
gagged, and reason to be hoodwinked Macaulay. 

Gag, v . 2 1570. [? onomatopoeic.] 1 1 . trans. 
To jerk. Also, to toss up (the head). -1617. 
t9. intr. To make thrusts or pricks (at) 1692 ; 
trans. ?to prick 1570. 3. intr. To stick out. 

[Cf. Gag-tooth.J 1599. 

Gag (g»g),z/.» slang. 1777. [See Gag 
j£. a ] trans. To impose upon (a person), to 
1 stuff ’ ; tntr. to practise imposture. 
fGagate. OE. [ad. L. gagates, Gr. yayb.Trjs, 
from Gagx and Gages a town and river in 
Lycia. Hence (through OF.) Jet.J x. Jet 
-1708. a. Occas. used for Agate (Achates). 
Fuller. 

Gage (grMg), ME. [a. OF g(u)age 
(mod. gag 1 ) : — Rom. *gwadp, a. Teut. *wa- 
djo 1 *; see Wed, and Wage.) x. Something 
deposited to ensure the performance of some 
action, and liable to forfeiture in case of non- 
performance; a pawn, pledge 1457. a* spec. 
A pledge (usu. a glove thrown down) of a per- 
son’s appearance to do battle In support of his 
assertions. Hence, a challenge. Also g. of 
battle . ME. 

x. He also left Philip, .for the a. of his promises to 
Pelopidas Raleigh, s. Caste downe your g. in that 
quarrell, and ye shall fynde him that shall take it vp 

1 Gage, sb.* slang . ME. [? f. prec., or ? var. 
of Gauge, a measure.] A quart pot ; a quart 
pot full. 

Gage (g^dg\ xfi.8 1888. — Greengage. 

Gage (g*d3), v. 1489. [ad. F. gager, or 
aphet. f. Engage.] tx. Irons. - Engage v. x. 
-1599. a. To stake, wager; to risk or bet 
Obs. or arch. 1599. Also fig. to pledge 1599. 
+8. To bind as by a formal promise -xbo6. 4, 
intr. for refi. To assert on one's own responsi- 
bility that i8rx. tg. trans. To fix in or upon . 
Moxon. tO. To bind or entangle in 1596. 

1. Phr. t Tog. buttle, to pledge oneself to judicial 
combat* a. Against the which a Moity competent 
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Was gaged by our King Hand. I. L 91. fig. To all 
which pain tea 1 g. my no honour and faith Essex. 
6. The great debts wherein my time something too 
prodigal! Hath loft me gag'd Merck, V 1. i. 130. 

Gage, GageiV/Oba. if. Gauge, Gauger. 
Ganger 1 igse’gai). i6ai. [f. Gag e. 1 4 - 
-er A .J One who gags (see Gao t/. 1 ). 
Ga a gger, vA 1858. [V f. Gag v* + -er *.] 
4 A litter used by the founder, consisting of a 
light T-shaped piece of iron ’ (Simraonds). 
Ga*g?er. slang, 1781. [f. Gag -i- -er 1 .] 
One who gags, cheats, or hoaxes. 

Qaggle Cgw’g*!)* 1470* [f. the vb.] 1. 

A flock (of geese) ; also, a company (of 
women) a. Chatter, gabble 1668. 

Gaggle (ga’gl), v, ME. [Prob. f. the sylla- 
ble gag {gag-gag), often used to imitate the cry 
of the goose. Cf. Gabble, Cackle.] i. 
intr. Of geese : To cackle. fa. trunsf and 
fig. To make a noise like geese; to gabble, chat- 
ter -1706. f 3. /rant. To express with gaggling 
or chattering ; to babble. Also w ith out. -1650. 
fGag-tootn. 1585. [Cf. Gag v.* 3.1 A 
projecting or prominent tooth -1680. Hence 
Gag-toothed a . 

Gahnite (ga*nait). 1808. [f. Gahn , a Swe- 
dish chemist + ite. j Min. An oxide of zinc 
and alumina, or zinc aluminate occurring in 
octahedrons ; called also sine-spin cl. 

Gaiety (g^eti). Also, now U.S., gaycty. 
1634. [ad. F. gaieti, gaiti, f. gat GaY.J i. 
The quality or condition of being gay ; cheer- 
fulness. mirth 1647 ; flevity Clarendon a. 
Merrymaking, festivity ; a festive occasion ; 
freq. in pi. 1634. 3. Bright appearance ; showi- 

ness ; showy dress ; occas. pi, *657. 

x. Health and gayety of heart Cowfbr. a. The 
gaieties of Paris 1 791 3. To lay aside all g. in dress 

1 866, 

Gail(e, Galler, -or, obs. ff. Gaol, Gaoler. 
Gaillard, Gaillard-: see Galli-. 
IlGaillardia (gdUaudii). 1888. [mod.L.; 
after M. Gaillard , an amateur botanist ] Bot. 
A genua of composite plants, producing showy 
flowers, for the most part red with a border of 
yellow. 

Gaily, gayly (g/i a li), adv. ME. [f. Gay 

a 4- -LY \ Usually spelt gaily; cf. daily.] In 
a gay manner. 1. Brightly, showily, smartly. 
9. Cheerfully, joyously, festively; airily, jaun- 
tily ME. 

x. Like some fair flow'r .That gayly blooms Pore. 
To dance and sing, be gaily drest Tennyson, a. Dr. 
Johnson was gaily sociable Mad. D’Ahbi.ay. 

+Gain, sb.l ME. only. [ad. ON .gagn,gegn, 
a<lj. used subst. (see Gain a.).] Advantage, 
use, avail; remedy, help. 

Gain (g^n), sb* 1473. [a. QY.gain,gaatn, 
(mod. gam) masc., gaigne, gaaigne (mod. 
gagne) fcm.,f. gaaigner Gain v.*] ■ft. Booty, 
prey, spoil -1490. a. Increase, of possessions, 
resources, or advantages, consequent on some 
action or event; profit, emolument; opp. to 
loss. Also * lucre ', * pelf', as an object of de- 
sire. 1496. b. In pi. Sums acquired by trade, 
etc.; emoluments, profits, etc. 1546. c. An in- 
crease in amount, magnitude, or degree. Opp. 
to loss. 1851. 3. The action of acquiring, win- 
ning, etc. (rare) 1576. 

a. Wythout regard of pryuate gayne and profyt 1538. 
Greedy as they were of g., they seldom became rich 
Macaulay. D. Their dubious gains 1893. c - 1 was 
weighed yesterday and found a g. of five pounds 
Carlyle 

Gain (g^n), sb . 3 1679. [?Perh. two wds.] 
x. Carpentry. ^ Tusk, Horn. a. a. Carpen- 
try. etc. A notch, groove, niche (? U.S.) 1848. 
b. Coal-mining. A transverse cutting made in 
the sides of an underground roadway 1883. 
Gain, a. Now dial. OE. [a. ON. gogn 
adj., straight, favourable, helpful : — OTeut. 
*gagino gagano -, whence OE, +&gn ; see 
Gain-.] i. Of roads or directions : Near 
straight; esp. insuperl. 9. Of persons: Ready! 
well-disposed, kindly ME. 3. Of things: 
Available, handy, convenient ME. 

1. Fur I war a Raptis wonst..Till I fen that it 
warn't not the gafiinst wafly to the narra Galte 
TaiKNYSON. 

fGain, r. 1 ME. [a. ON. gegna, to meet, 
hence, to be meet, from the adj. and adv. gegn 
against, opposite to.] 1. intr. To be suitable, 
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or useful; to avail, help; to serve, suffice Kfar). 
Const, dat. of person, -1734. 9. trans. a. To 

be an equipoise to. b. Of sleep: To come 
upon. c. To meet, encounter, oppose. -1500. 

x. Ur gaynoth no raunsoun Chaucer. 

Gain (g/'n), v.* 1530. [ad. F.gagner : — 
OF. gaaignier: — Com. Rom. *gwadpniart, ad. 
OHG. +weidinjan to pasture, al;»o, to forage, 
f. weida (mod.Ger. weide pasture, pastur- 
age): — OTeut. *wai/A, -PjA.] 1. trans . To 
obtain (something desired or advantageous) 
1570. 9. 'l o obtain as profit; to earn, 1 make' 

(a livelihood) 1530. Also, To obtain by way 
of increment or addition 161a. 3. absol. or 

intr. To make a gain or profit ; to be advan- 
taged 157a; also with in 1841. 4. trans. To 

acquire or reclaim (land) from the sea 1641. 5. 
To obtain or win as the result of a contest; +to 
capture in fight 1548 6. To bring over to 

one's side, to persuade (often in bad sense, to 
bribe); also to gain over 1582. 7. To reach, 

arrive at 1605; to accomplish (now rare) 1733. 

z. To gaine pardon of the sinne to Rosemond 1595. 
Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have 
loosed from Crete, and to have gained <7 =» * gotten 
as in R.V.. or « 1 spared as in De Wette. etc.) this 
harm and loos Acts xxvii. si. Phr. To g. time [** F. 
ragner du temps ] : to obtain a delay by pretexts, etc. 
To g. the ear of : see Eae sb. Tog. the rvind( Natst.) : 
to arrive on the weather-side of some other veseel. a. 
Lord, thy pound hath gained ten pounds Luke nix. x6. 
To g. a scanty sustenance Tennyson. 3. To g. in 
moral height Tennyson. 5 . Tog. the prize Cow per. 
He that gain'd a hundred fights Tennyson. 6, 1 have 
7. To gayne the timely inne 


S in'd the guard Byron. 
acb. 111. ui. 7. 


g. ground on : to make progress at the expense of. 
C. To g. ground upon : to get nearer to. a. Tog. on 
or upon 1 => F. gagner sur ] : a. To encroach upon 
(now only of the sea encroaching on the land). b» 
To come closer to some object pursued. C. To win 
favour with. 

Gain (g^n), v* ? U.S. 1874. [f. Gain 
sb*] To mortise; to cut gains in (wood). 

Gain-, prefix , in OE ,znn- t gtan- (see Gain 
a.). Its senses are chiefly those of opposition, 
return, or reversal, answering to L. re-, See 
Gainsay, etc. 

Gainable (gJ’nfib’l), a. 1611. [£. Gain 
7».* +■ -able. ] Capable of being gained or won 
over. 

fGainage. ME. [ad. AF. gaignage (An- 
glo- L. wainagium), f. gaigner. ] x. Profit or 
produce from the tillage of land. ME only 
a. Husbandry. Markham. 3. In Law Diets, 
of I7~i8th c.: Implements of husbandry -1706. 

Gained (g^ind), ppl. a . 1598. [f. Gain vfi 
4- -ED 1 .] Acquired. Of time: Saved. 

Gained day (Naut.): the twenty-four hours gained by 
circumnavigating the globe to the eastward. Smyth. 

Gainer (gri-nai). 1538. [f. as prec. + 

-er L .] One who gains, or derives advantage. 

Gainful (gtfmful), a. 1555. [f. Gain sb*] 
x. Productive of gain or profit; esp. pecuniary 
gain. 9. Bent upon making gain ; adapted to 
make gain {rare] 1870. 

x. A g. undertaking 1791. A g. (** paid) occupation 
(chiefly U.SX Gam-fol-ly ado., -neaa. 

Gain-giving, vbl. sb. ME. [f. Gain- prof. 
+ Giving vbL sb.] fz. A giving in return. 
ME. only 9. A misgiving {arch!) 160 a. 

Gaining (g**niq), vbl. sb. 1874. [f. Gain 
t/. s J The cutting of gains (see Gain sb. 9 ) in 
wood. Comb, g.-maebine, a machine for cut- 
ting gains in a beam. 

Gai ning, ppl. a. 1649. [f. Gain v* + 

-ing 1 .] That gains. Phr. Gaining-twist : in 
rifled fire-arms. a twist of the groove ! that in- 
creases regularly towards the muzzle. 

GainlesB (gtf-nlAs), a. 1640. [f. Gain sb* 
+ -less.] Producing no gain; unprofitable. 
Hence G aimlessness. 

Gainly (gtf*nli), a. ME. [f. Gain a. 4* 
-ly 1 .] t. Proper, becoming. Obs. exc. Se. 
dial. a. a. Tactful. b. The reverse of un- 
gainly ; graceful, shapely. 1855. Hence Gain* 


t Gal -n pain. ME. [a. OF. gnignepadn (in 
13th c. wagnefatn) a sort of gauntlet. Com- 
monly identified with the F. gagnepain, lit. 
' bread-winner ', but prob. much older.] x. A 
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sort of gauntlet -1300. ^Je. Explained after 
Ft. diets., as 4 The sword of a hired soldier 1 . 
Not in Eng. use, (Diets.) 

Gainsay (g£*niA), sb. 1559. [f. next,] fa, 
A moot question’ 1559. b. Contradiction x6oz. 
Gainsay (gfimi 1, gflms#'), v. Infl. -say- 
iss, <0914 {rarely *eayed). ME. [f. GaIN- 
prefi 4- Say Vk Now only literary, In gainsaid 
the last syllable is usually (-el*d), not (-sed). ] 
1. trans . To deny. e. To contradict ME. 3. 
To speak or act against, oppose, hinder ME. 
4« To refuse {ran) ME. 

x. Facts which cannot be gainsayed Fresh am. a. 
Evidence that can bcarcely be gainsaid 1874. 3 Too 
faclt then thou didst not much g., Nay, didst permit 
Milt. P.L. rx. 1158. 

Gaineayer (g#imssi,M). ME. [f. prec. 4- 
-er L] One who gainsays. 

Such proofs, .as may satisne falnweayers Hookes. 

1 Grai-naome, aA ran. 1569. [f. Gain sb* 
+ -some.] Lucrative, advantageous -1646. 
Gai -nsome, a.* Now dial. [f. Gain 0.4- 
-some. ] Ready, prompt, ? twilling to assist. 
Massinger. 

Gainst, prep. Also 'gainst 1590. Aphet 

f. Against, poet. 

Gainstand (gflnstae-nd), v. Obs. or arch 
ME. [f. Gain- pref. 4- Stand v.] trans To 
withstand, resist. 

Vtterly to impugn* & 8> the scripture Foxe. 
fGainstri-ve, v. 1549. [f. Gain- 4 Strivr 
v,] trans. To strive against, oppose, -1590; 
intr. to make resistance -1596. 

Gairfisb, obs. f. Garfish. 

Gairfowl, Gairish : see Garefowl, 
Garish. 

Gait (g^t), sb. Also tgatc, tgaite. 1509. 
[A spec, use of Gate sb.*, q.v. The spelling 
gait was orig. Sc.] Manner of walking or 
stepping, carnage. b. pi., esp. of a horse t 
Paces 1684. c. U.S. Rate of movement; pace. 

Scarse thy legs uphold thy feeble gate Sfembul 
Hence Gai'ted ppl. a. having a (specified) g. t as stou> 
gated (Shaks.). 

Gaiter (gri-tw), sb. 1 1775. [a. F. guttre , of 
unkn. origin.] x. A covering of cloth, leather, 
etc. for the ankle, or ankle and lower leg. a. 
U.S. A kind of shoe of similar form 1864. 3- 
attrib . x86a. Hence Gai'ter v. to dress or fur- 
nish with gaiters. 

Gai'ter, sb * Nowzffo/. OE. [OE. gdto 
triow — goats tree, corrupted.] Prop, the Dog- 
wood {Cantus sanguinea ); also, the Spindls* 
tree (Euonymus evrofmus), eta Also attrib. 
Gala (g^*U). 1695. [a. F. gala, a. It] X. 
Gala dress. Now only in phr. in gala. fa. 
Festivity, rejoicing -1809. 8* A festive occa- 

sion 1800. 

Comb. : g. day, a day of festivity, finery and showt 

g. dress, a dress for a g. t fine or showy dress f g. 
meet, a (hunting) meet attended with feed video. 

Galactic ^gMwktik), a. 1839. [ad. Gr, 
ya\auTt*6s f f. yaXanr -, y&ka milk,] X. Of or 
pertaining to milk ; — Lactic. 1844. a. Astron. 
Of or pertaining to the Galaxy or Milky Way 
1839. 

a Galactic circle . the mean or centre line of the 
Galaxy, or Milky Way zone. G. Poles: the two oppo- 
site points of the heavens, situated at 90° from the g. 
circle. 

Galactin (g&lse*ktin). 1838. [f Gr. 70X0x7-, 
7AX0 milk + -in.] a. A vegetable substance, 
obtained from the sap of the Cow-tree {Galacto- 
dendron utile) of S. America, and used as 
cream, b. 4 Tne coagulating principle of milk ' 
(Mayne) 1854. c. A gelatin-yielding substance 
said to exist in milk (Watts) 1864. d. ■■ 
Lactin (Syd. Sop. Lex.) 1885. 

Galacto- (gftlfeku), bef. a vowel galact-, 
comb, f. Gr. 70X0, yaXeuer milk. 

gaiaxtefogve [+Gr. -aywy^] sl, indodng a 
flow of milk 1 also sk anythiuq that does this 1 ga- 
lacto*meter [Gr. pirpov] - Lactohetir t salac- 
to pbagist (Gr. yoAocroddyec 4- -isr] a* mflk-fsd I 
galacto’phoroiis (Gr. yaAaaro^por 4 -out] 
oonveying milk, as the ex c retory ducts of the m a m . 
mary gland 1 giua , ctopoe*tio,«pote*tic(4'Gr. weup 
mk] o^that tends to produce milk 1 also ik anything 
that does thisi galactorrhora (4-Gr. an as- 
cessive flow of mDl& 

Galactose (gllw-ktAa). 1869. [t u pree. 

4- -ose *. Cf. Dextrose.] (See quot.) 

Dilute adds convert lactose into a peculiar glucom, 
called g. Roscoa. 


*(“*>)• o(P“)- au(U«d 1 . 9 {cue). , (Fr. chrf). » (ev«). <»i (/, ty*). * (Fr. eu 6 * Tie), i <>A). rf(P*ych«). v (what). f(g*y 
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Galago (g&Ui gt). 1848. [a. mod.L.] A 
genus of Lemuridm , of nocturnal habits, found 
Inparts of Africa. 

Gralam butter* 1855. [fc Galam , on the 
Senegal.] A solid oil or fat which is expressed 
from the seeds of Bassia butyracca \ much used 
as food. 

Galanga (g&he'qgfi). 1485. [a. med.L. 

galanga ; see Galingale.] * Galingalr. 
Galantine (gdFUmin), ME. [a. V. galan- 
tine, altered f. galatine a sauce for fish; in A. 
by the adj. galantJ] fi. A kind of sance for 
fish or fowl -1658. a. A dish of white meat, 
freed from bones, tied up, boiled, and served 
cold 1735. 

1. Pyk walwed in galauntyne Chaucer. 

Galanty show i8ax. [? a. 

It. galanti, pi. oigalantc, see Gallant.] A 
shadow pantomime produced by throwing, sha- 
dows of miniature figures on a wall or screen. 

|| Galapee*. 1756. A W. Indian tree, Sciado- 
phyllum Brvwnei. 

Galatea (gsl&trt). r88a. [From II.M.S. 
Galatta ; the material was used for children's 
sailor suits.] A cotton material striped in blue 
on a white ground. 

Galaxy (gsHIksi), sb. ME. [ad. OF. and 
F, galaxii , ad. L. galaxias , Gr. yakafias, f. 
yakaMT -, ya\a. j x. A luminous band or track, 
encircling the heavens irregularly, consisting of 
innumerable stars, perceptible only by the tele- 
scope j the Milky Way. Also extended to other 
groups of stars of similar extent. 9. transf. 
and Jig . ; now chiefly a brilliant crowd of beauti- 
ful women or distinguished persons 1590. 

1. La. the Galaxy fi Which men depeth the Milky 
Wey, For hit is whyt Chaucer. s. Those beauties, 
who form it. around the throne of England Scott. 
Hence Galaxy v. trams, to gather like a g. into 
(something). C. Mather. 

Galbanum (gae*lban£m). ME. [a. L. gal- 
banum — Gr. \aXfibry, prob. the Hebr. ckel- 
bindh .] x. A gum resin obtained from certain 
Persian species of Ferula. a. fig. after Fr. 
usage: Bosh, humbug 1764. var. fG&lbane; 
also fG&lban. 

Galbulua (gae-lbiultfs). 1706. [a. L.; -'the 
fruit of the cypress’.] Dot. ‘A cone when 
spherical, and of thickened scales with narrow 
base, as that of Cypresses ’ (Gray). 

Gal© (gAl), sb . 1 JTOE. gagel, gagol.) The 
bog-myrtle, Myrica Gale ; also Sioeei gale, 
fGale, sb . a ME. only. [? repr. two wds. : 
(1) ME. gal (f. galen , OE. galan to sing) ; (3) 
OF. gale gaiety - 1 l gala. ] 1. Singing, a 

song ; mirth, a. Speech, talk. 

Gale (g^i), sbA 1547. [? ellipt for gait (or 
gall) wind. ] 1. a. A wind of considerable 

strength, implying, in naut. use, 'what on 
shore is called a storm* (Smytb) ; in pop. lit. 
U!»e, 'a wind not tempestuous, but stronger 
than a breeze * (J.). b. poet . and rhet. A gen- 
tle breete 1728. c. transf and fig. 1633. a. 
fig. A state of excitement or hilarity. U.S. 
1838, 

1. A crime, a brass, a fresh gaile, a pleasant gayle, 
and a atiffe gayle Capt. Smith. A common brisk g. 
is about 15 miles an hour 177s. Equinoctial g. (see 
Equinoctial), b. While every g. is peace, and every 
grove Is melody Thomson. c. Some unexpected 
gaile of opportunity Marvell. The music. .Storm'd 
in orb*, at song, a growing g. Tennyson. 

Gale sbfi 1640. [?contr. f. Gavel 1 .] 
x. A periodical payment of rent, the amount 
paid periodically 167a. a. An instalment {rare 
exc. local U.SJ 1789. 3. In the Forest of 

Dean : The royalty paid for a plot of land, 
with the right to dig for coal, iron, or stone ; a 
licence or grant of land for this purpose ; the 
area granted 1775, 4. aitrib ., as (sense x) 

g'-day ; (sense i)g*-book % -fee 183a. 

Hence Ga’leage (sense 3), galiage, royalty 
paid for a g. 

fGale, v. 1 [OE. galan ; cogn. w. Gale sb.*, 
- gal r fringe*} in Nighttno ALB. ] x. intr. 
and tPans. To sing -1480. a. intr. Of a dog : 
To bark, yelp. Of a bird: To utter its note. 
-1560. 3. transf. To make an outcry. ME. 

only. 

s. * Domini labia ' gan he cry® and g. 1480. 3 

Thogh that the Somoour g. Chaucer. 
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Gale (g*l), v .* *690. [f. Gale *A3] Naut. 
To sail away before a gale. 

Gale (g/il), v.* 183a. [f. Gale ;6. 4 ] To 
grant or take the gale of a mine. 

Ga le a fgr*‘lS&). 1706. [a. L. ; — * helmet '.] 
x. Bot., Zool., etc. Any structure resembling a 
helmet in shape, function, or position ; e.g. the 
upper part of a labiate flower ; the membrane 
covering the jaws of the Orthoptera and some 
other insects ; etc. 1834. a. Med. a. A head- 
ache which 'takes in the whole Head like a 
helmet ' (Phillips) 1706. b. A kind of bandage 
for the head 1854. 

Galeas(8(e, obs. ff. Galliass. 

Galeate (gwl/St), a. 1706. [ad. L. galea - 
tus, f. galeaC\ — Galeateo x and a. 
Galeated (gse’l/rited), ppl. a. 1686. [£ as 
prec. +-ed 1 .] x. Shaped like a helmet. a. 
Zool. Covered as with a hdmet 1738. 3. Fur- 

nished with' a helmet ; wearing a helmet 1760. 
Alscyf/. 

3. The g. head of Minerva 1879. 

Galeeny (gAl/’ni). 1790. [a. Sp. gallina 

mo rise a , lit. * Moorish hen ’.] A guinea-fowl. 
Galeid (g«i*l/idj. [ad. mod. L. Galeidm , f. 
Galeus** Gr. yaXeos, name of the typical genus.] 
A shark of the family Galeidse {Cent. Diet.). 
Hence Gale*idan — prec. 

Galen (g*H6n). Also fGalien. 1598. 
[ad. L. Galenas. Gr. raA^vdr.] A celebrated 
physician of the and century A.D., bora at 
Pergamus in Asia Minor, Hence joc. : A 
physician. 

What saies my Esculapius? my Galien Merry W. 
il iii. 99. Hence Gale'nlan a. <=» Galenic a . 1 
Ga'leniam, the medical principles or system of G. 

Galena (gairnfi). Also tgalaena. 1671. 
[a. L. galena , dross that remains after melting 
lead ; identified, peril, erron., with Gr. yaXifvrj 
a calm.] Min. Native lead sulphide ; the com- 
mon lead ore. False or pseudo-g. — Black 
J ack a. Also called lead glance. 

Galenic (gak-nik), a. 1 1668. [f. Galen + 
-IC.J Of or pertaining to Galen, to his follow- 
ers, to his principles and practice; esp. per- 
taining to vegetable preparations, as dist. from 
chemical remedies. Also joc. : Medical. G. 
figure (Logic) : see Galenical. 

Galenic (g&le-nik), a.* i&a8. [f. Galena 
+ -IC.J Pertaining to or containing galena. 
(Diets,) 

Galenical (gAle-nikil). 165a. [f. Galenic 
a . 1 + -AL.J 

A. adj. — Galenic a . 1 

G. figure (Logic) 1 the fourth syllogistic figure, added 
by Galen. Hence Galenically adv. with g. or 
vegetable remedies. 

B. sb. A galenical or vegetable remedy, a 
simple 1768. 

Galenlst (gri-ldnist). 1594. [f. Galen + 
-1ST.] A follower of Galen. So fGa’lenite l . 
Galenite * (g&lPnoit). x868. [f. Galena + 
-ite. I Min . — Galena. 

Galenold (gilrnoid). 188a. [f. Galena* 
-UID.J 

A. adj. Resembling galena 1884. 

B. sb. Crystall. The Trigonal Trisoctahedron. 
(The form occurs most freq. in galena, hence 
the name.) 

Qaleod (gA*l#d). 1868. [ad. Gr. yoAt^r; 
see next] Ichth. A shark. 

Galeoid fgHTfaid), a. 1847. [ad. Gr. 
yoAcocttyt, C yaXebs a kind of ihallt; tee 
•did.] a. Ichth. Resembling a shark or dog- 
fish. b. Entom. Belonging to the arachnldans 
of the family GaUodid 

Galeopitttecus (g^»Uhpi>Tkds). 1833. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. 70 Xtij marten-cat + rlBynos 
ape.] A flying lemur. 

GaJerlculate ('g»'U*ri*k«a8t) > a. 170^ ff, 

L. galcriculum {dteo+olgaltrum cap) +-ATB 
Bot. - Galeate. 

Galexite (gftU»T#it). i8a8. [ad. mod.L. 
galerites , f. galemm cap; Me A fossil 

sea-urchin of the genus OsZrr&w. (Diets.) 
f Ga llant*, sb. pi. [f. GdHen Galen.] 
Drinks named after Galen. Chaucee. 
Galilean (galiUrfin)! aA and sb. x6xs. [t 
L. Galilsta + -an.] 


GALL 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Galilee, in Pales- 
tine 1637. 

The puofi of the G. lake Milt. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Galilee; used 
by pagans as a contemptuous designation of 
Christ, and hence as — * Christian Also, a 
member of a fanatical sect which arose in Gali- 
lee in the xst c. 

Are not all these which speake, Galileans Acts il. y. 
And dying, Then hast conquered, he sand, Galilean 
Swinburne. 

Galilean (gselilPfin), a.* 1797. [f. Galileo 
the astronomer + - an. j Epithet of the form of 
telescope invented by Galileo. 

Galilee (gse*lils). 1593. [a. OF. galilee , a. 
mod. L. galil tea, a use of the proper name. Cf. 
‘Galilee of the Gentiles' {Matt. iv. 15).] A 
porch or chapel at the entrance of a cnurch. 
Also aitrib. 

Galimatias (gselimmti&s, gsriim/i*Ji&s). 
1653. [a. F. ; origin unkn.] Confused lan- 

guage, meaningless talk, gibberish. Also 
transf. 

transf. Her dress, like her language, Is a g. of 
several countries H. Walpole. 

Galingale (garliggril). OE. [ad. OF. ga- 
lingal (garingal). a. Arab, khalanidn, said to 
be a. (through Pers.) Chinese Ko-liang-kiang, 
lit. ' mild ginger from Ko '.] x. The aromatic 
root of certain East Indian plants of the genera 
Alpinia and K xmpferia , formerly used in medi- 
cine and cookery. Hence, fa dish seasoned 
with galingale. Bkaum. & Fl. a. An English 
species of sedge, Cyperus longus , sometimes 
dist. as ' English galingale the root of which 
is also aromatic 1578. 

a Many a., meadow, set with slender g. Tennyson. 

Gallott see Galliot. 

Galipot (gse*lippt). Also gallipot. 1791. 
[a. F. galipot , galifo . See Uttrd Snppl . ] Ths 
turpentine or resin which exudes from, and 
hardens upon, the stem of certain pines. 
Galipot, obs. £ Gallipot. 

Galium (g£i*li£m). 1548. [a. mocLL., ad. 
Gr. yUioi'.] Bot. - Bedstraw a. 

Gall (g5l), sb . 1 [OE. gealla : — OTeut. 
t y pes *ga l lo** , ga lion-, ~ 6 n : — pre-Teut. +gholno*. 
represented in Gr. X^ ot t in L. fel. J 

I. x. The secretion of the liver, bile. Now 
applied only to that of the lower animals, esp. 
to ox r. (see Ox). Used as the type of an 
intensdy bitter substance^ Also fig. a. 
The gall-bladder and its contents ME. 3, Bit- 
terness of spirit, asperity, rancour (supposed 
to have its seat in the gall) ME. tb. Spirit to 
resent injury or insult -x68o. 4. U.S. slang. 

Assurance, impudence 1890. 

1. fig. For I perceive that thou art in the g. of 
bitterness Acts viil a. The drie coler with his 

hete, By wey of kind® his propre sete Hath In the 
gaile, where he dwelleth Gower. 3. Full of mirth 
without g. Holinshkd. b. fTo break one's g. 1 to 
break the spirit, cow. 

IL transf. fx. Poison, venom -1450. a. G. 


gall. 

Comb . i g. -bladder, the vessel in the animal system 
which contains the g. or bile ( -duet, -pipe, the tube 
through which the g. passes t-sickneae, a fora of 
intermittent fever, common in the Not her lands. 

Gall (ggl), sb* [OE. zealla a sore on 8 
horse; perh. identical with Gall j!. 1 ! z. 
Orig„ A painful s wiling, pustule, or mister, 
esp. in a horse (cf. Windoall). Later, e sore 
produced by rubbing or chafing. a. fig. 
Something galling ; a state of mental soreness 
or irritation 1591. ts- A person or thing that 
harasses. Spenser. Tb. Galling effect. Hall. 
4. A place robbed bare; an unsound spot, 
fault or ftawt Now only techn. 1545. 5. A 

bate spot in a field or coppice 1573. f6. Filth, 
impurity ; fig. refuse. ME. only. 

a. They did great hurt unto his title, end have left 
a perpetual! g, in the minds of that people Simua 
3. b* The smart, and gaules of ths anowes 1348. 

Gnll (gfl) f jA> ME. [a. F .gaile >-L. gmlh 
the oak-apple, gaH-unt.T U An tsu r eso en oe 
produced on trees, esp. the oak, by the action 
of insects, chiefly of the genus Cynips, Oak- 
galls are largely used In the tnanufoettare of ink 
and tannin, as well as fat dyeing and hi medirin& 
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GALL 

s. attrib . esp. in the names of insects produc- 
ing galls, as g.-beetle, -gnat, - insect , etc. 1759. 

Comb, : grapple » tense 1 j -leaf, a leaf on which 
a g. is formed 1 -oak, t-tree, the oak ( Querent in. 
/ectoria) upon whiclpare produced the galls of com* 
me reel -steep, ‘a bath of nutgalls, for the process of 
falling in Turkey-red dyeing ' (Cassell). 

Gall (gpl),^. ME. [npp. f. Galled///. <1.2, 
q. v.J 1. trans. To make sore by rubbing or 
chafing, a. To fret or injure (inanimate objects) 
by rubbing or contact 1600. +3. To break the 

surface of (ground, soil) ; to fret or wash away 
-1691. 4. fig . To vex, harass, oppress 1614. 
5. To harass or annoy in warfare 1548. 6. 

intr. To become sore or chafed 1614. 

*. My Horse.. gall'd under the Saddle-Bow x6p6. 

a. The Gabrieli . .nad her Cable gauld asunder with 

a piece ofdriuing vee Haki.uyt. 4. Neckes. .gawled 
with the yoke of forraine dominion Ralkich. Galled 
by narrow circumstances Boswelu t To g. at (intr.) : 
To scoff at Hen. V, v. i. 77. . 5. With shot of the 

English archers were so curried and galled that they 
were driuen to retire Hoi insiikd. 

Gall (g§l), v. 2 1581. [f. Gall sb. 2 ] Dye- 
ing. To impregnate with a decoction of galls. 
Gallant (gx'l&nt, gil**nt). ME. [a. F. 
galant , pr. pple. of OF. galer to make merry 
(conn. w. gale merrymaking ; see Gale sb . 2 
and Gala).J 

A. adj. x. Showy in appearance, finely-dress- 
ed, smart (arch.). ta. Of women : Fine-look- 
ing *1650. t3. Suited to fashionable society ; 

polished, courtier-like -1645. 4. loosely \ Ex- 

cellent, splendid, fine, grand. Now rare. X539. 

b. Of a ship: Noble, stately 1583. g. Chival- 

rously brave, nobly daring 1596. b. A con- 
ventional epithet of a military or naval officer 
187$. 6. {Usu. galla'nt.) Markedly polite 

and attentive to ladies 1680. 7. (Usu. gal- 

la'nt.) Of or pertaining to love, amorous, 
amatory. Now rare. 1673. 

s. Garments of Cotten exceeding g. 1578. 3. Such 

6 , pasty me Stub bus. 4. A stable of g horses Dk Foe. 

. Our royall, good, and g. Ship Temp. v. i. 937. 

Sir Philip Sidney Steklk. 


5. Our galant countryman, 
b. The hon. and g. gentleman 1875. 6, Th' antique 

Sage, that was g. V a Goose Butler. Comb, tg.- 
springing a ., 4 growing up in beauty * (Schmidt). 

B. sb. r. A man of fashion and pleasure; a 
fine gentleman. (Occas. with added notion of 
A. 5.) arch. ME. tOf a woman : A fashionably 
dressed beauty -166a. fa. As a courteous 
mode of address, esp. In pi. ; «» * Gentlemen '. 
Also used playfully. -1810. 3. (Occas. gal- 

la'nt.) A ladies’ man (now rare). Also, a 
lover ; (in bad sense) a paramour. 1450. t4. 

Naut. A name formerly applied to 4 all flags 
borne on the mizen-mast ' (Smyth). 

s. Sho would fain be a g. Pepys. 3. How few 
nowadays use the word * gallant* to describe a lady’s 
man M. Arnold. 

Hence GaTlantneR*, the state or quality of being g. 
Gallant (g&lae'nt, gx l&nt), v. 1608. [f. the 
adj.] 

I. (? stressed ga'llant.) x. intr. To play the 
gallant, 4 cut a dash Ta. To make gallant or 
fine 1614. 

II. (Usu. galla'nt.) 1. intr. To play the 

gallant, flirt 1744. a. trans. To play the gallant 
to, flirt with 167a. 3. esp. To act as cavalier 

or escort to (a lady) 1690 ; to conduct, escort, 
convey 1806. 1*4. To g. a /am To handle or 

manipulate it X7xx. 

3. Young Ranter talks to her, gallants to her coach, 
and follows her home 1690. The little black steamer 
. .sometimes gallanting a tall ship in and out Haw* 
tiiorne. 

Gallantly (gse'lkntli, rflse’ntli), adv. 
155a. ff. Gallant <j. +-lyA] In a gallant 
manner: showily 155a; splendidly, finely 155a; 
bravely, heroically 1590; with courtesy or 
politeness (now only as regards women) 1611. 
Gallantry (esedintri). 160 6. [ad. F. 
ralantcru . f. galant Gallant a.; see -ery.] 
Ti. Gallants collectively -1688. ta. Splendour, j 
magnificence -1801. tb. An elegant practice 
or habit -1720. tc. concr. in pi. Knick-knacks 
-1720. 8* Bravery, heroic bearing 1647. tb. 

A brave deed-1711. t4. Excellence -1657. 

5. Courtliness or polite attention to ladies 1675. 

6. A courtesy *673. 7. The occupation or be- 
haviour of a gallant 163a. 8. Amorous inter- 

course or intrigue 1678 ; tan intrigue -1750. 

I. Hector. . and all the g. of Troy. Shake, sl The old 
men,. who could call to minde the greatness and g. 
of the former (Temple] Fuller. 3. The unpremedt- 
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tated g. of a soldier J unius. 6. The prince . . said a 
thousand gallantries Dryden. 8. She was not with- 
out a charge of g. T. Hutchinson. 

Gallate (gse-l/t). 1794. [f. Gall-ic a. 2 + 
-ate.] Ghent. A salt of gallic acid. 
fGa llatiire. [ad. It. gallatura, f. eallare 
to fecundate (an egg), f. gallo cock.] The 
germ in an egg. Sir T. Browns. 

Galleass ; tcc Galliass. 

Galled,///. aA nonce-wd. 1604. [f. Gall 
sb . 1 + -kd *. j Mixed with gall, made bitter. 
Galled (gjlci), ///. a. 2 OE. [orig. f. Gall 
j£. 2 + -ed 2 , but later as if f. Gall v . 1 + -ed *.] 
x. a. Affected with galls or painful swellings, 
b. Sore from chafing. Often with defining 
word, as saddle-g etc. a. fig. Irritated, 
unquiet, distressed 1601. 3. Of land: Having 

bare patches x88i. 

Gallein (gse-lf,in). 1885. [f. Gat l-ic a 2 
+ -(e)in.] A brown-red powder, or small 
green crystals, obtained by heating pyrogallol 
and phthalic anhydride. Used as a dye. 
Galleon (gse lijfn). 1529. [a. F. gallon, and 
Sp. galeon, med.L. galionem , galeonem, from 
galea a galley.] A kind of vessel, shorter but 
higher than the galley; a ship of war, esp. 
Spanish ; also, the large traders used by the 
Spaniards, b .fig. A great prize or catch 1706. 

We took a Galloon, And the Crew touch'd t be 
Agent for cash to some tune Dibdin. 

Gallery (gae’lfcri), sb. 1500. [ad. F .ga/erie 
= med.L. galeria, of unkn. origin.] x. A 
covered space for walking in. partly open at 
the side, or having the roof supported by 
pillars; a piazza, portico, colonnade. 2. A 
long, narrow platform or balcony, constructed 
on the outside of a building, at some elevation 
from the ground, and open in front except as 
having a balustrade 1509. b. A similar pas- 
sage on the roof of a house 1535. c. Arch. A 
long narrow passage either made in the thick- 
ness of a wall, or supported on corbels, open 
towards the interior of a building 1756. d. 
Naut. A balcony built outside the body of a 
ship, at the stern (stem-gallery), or at the 
quarters (quarter-gallery) 1627. 3. A platform , 

supported by columns or brackets, projecting 
from the interior wall of a building; esp . a. in 
churches 1630; b. in a theatre (now spec, of the 
highest of such platforms, containing the cheap- 
est seats) 1690. 4. transf. a. The occupants 

of the gallery portion of a theatre, the ' gods * ; 
formerly often in pi. Hence fig. the less in- 
structed portion of the public. 1649. b. T*he 
body of persons who occupy a public gallery in 
a senatorial chamber 1817. g. A long narrow 
corridor 1541. 0 . An apartment or building 

for the exhibition of works of art 1591. 7. Mil. 
and Mining . An underground passage; a level 
or drift 1631. b. Mil. ' A covered walk, the 
sides whereof are musket-proof 1704. 8. tA 1 

passage made by a deer, etc. through brush- 
wood 1674; also, a passage made by an animal j 
underground, or through a rock 1849. P* 
Tennis. Winning-gallery , the opening most 
remote from the dedans 1699. 10. An orna- 

mental parapet or railing running along the 
edge of a table, shelf, or the like 1853. x x. 
attrib. 1480. 

a. Our old coaching inns, with their roomy yards 
and railed galleries 1894. 3. Phr. Ladies members'-. 
Press-, strangers' -g. (in a senatorial chamber). b. 
The people were cracking nuts in the g. Dickens. 4. 
&. Phr. To play to (or Jor) the gallery : to address 
oneself to those in the g. (also fig.). 6, For in my G. 
thy Pjcture hangs 1 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 37. 8. The., 

galleries made by Crustaceans Murchison. 

Comb.:. g.*hit, a piece of showy play (primarily in 
Cricket) intended to gain applause from the uncritical; 
■hot, -stroke (cf. g.-hit). 

Hence Ga*Uex^y v. to furnish with a g. or balcony j 
Mil. to make an underground passage. 

Galley (gae-li), ti. [ME. galei(t, .d. OF. 
gone, galee, med.L. galea, galeia , late Gr. 
yaXeua, ya\ 4 a. Ult. etym. unkn.] 1. A low 
flat-built sea-going vessel with one deck, pro- 
pelled by sails ana oars, formerly in common 
use in the Mediterranean. Cf. Galliass. The 
rowers were mostly slaves or condemned crimi- 
nals. a. Applied to the Greek or Roman 
warships, large vessels with one or more banks 
of oars 1513. a. A large open row-boat, e.g. 
one formerly used on the Thames by custom- 
house officers, and by the press-gang (Smyth); 


GALLIC 

also, a large pleasure-boat 1^70 4. The cook- 

ing-room or kitchen on a ship. Also, a ship’s 
cooking-range. 1750. 5. Printing. [F. galie. ] 

An oblong tray of brass, wood, or zinc, to 
which the type is transferred from the compos- 
ing-stick 1652. 6. [=* F. gallre. J An oblong 

furnace, used to heat stone-ware bottles in the 
distillation of aqua fortis 1789. 7. attrib. 1599. 

1. Phr. To condemn , or send, to the galley*, also 
simply the gat leys, the punishment of a galley-slave. 

Cond). \ g.-arch, a covered structure in Mediter- 
ranean ports for tlie reception of galleys 1 -house = 
g.-arch i -packet, a made-up story, lie, yam ; -press, 
a small hand-press fur pulling proofs in slip foim ' 
(Jacobi) ; -proof, a proof in slip form to taken ; 
•slip — g. proof \ -stick, one of the long side-sticks 
usi d for quoimng up galley*. 

Galley-man. ME. [f. Galley sb. + 
Man.] x. One who rows in a galley, fa. A 
name formerly given to traders, esp. Genoese, 
from beyond the sea, who ‘ usually arrived in 
galleys ' -X706. 

Galleypot, obs. f. Gallipot. 
Ga-lley-slave. 1567. [f. Galley sb. + 

Slave j^.] 1. One condemned to row in a 

galley. Often fig. ta. Printing. A nickname 
lor a compositor 1683. 

fGalley-tile. 1610. [f. Galley sb. + Tii.k 
sb . ; see Gallipot.] A glazed tile used for 
wall-decoration. Also collect, the material of 
which these are made. -1768. 

It is to be known of what stuff galletyle is made 
Bacon. 

Galley worm, gaily worm (garliwpjm). 
1658. [f. Galley sb. ■» Worm sb.. fiom the 

resemblance to an oared galley.] An insect of 
the class Myriapoda ; an iulus. 

Gall-fly (g9*l,flai). 182a. [f. Gai l 
A n insect (esp. of the genus Cynips) which pro- 
duces galls on trees. 

Galliambic (gaeliae'mbik). 7846. [f. L. 

galliambus a song of the Galli or priests of 
Cybele (f. Callus + Iambus) + -ic.] 

A. adj. Epithet of a lyric metre (founded on 
the Ionic a minore tetrameter catalcctic, with 
anaclasis), supposed to have been used by the 
priests of the Phrygian Cybele in thur songs 
1876. 

B. sb. The galliambic metre; a verse written 
in this metre 1846. 

The G. of Catullus may be a relic.. of Phrygian 
poetry Landor. 

tGallian (gae-li&n), a. 1591. [f. L. Gallia 
+ -an.] Gallic, French. Also as sb. pi. -1630. 
Galliard (giHi&jd), a. and ME. [ad. 
OF. and F. gaillard , -art, of unkn. origin ; see 
-ARD for the suffix. The sb. B. 3, 3 is a. F. 
gaillarde adj. fem. used subst.] 

A. adj. 1. Valiant, ‘stout*, sturdy (arch.), 
a. Lively, brisk, gay (arch.) ME. T3. Spruce 

x 6 o 5 * 

t. T here lives not . . a more frank, galiard, and 
supine people Evilyn State Prance. Hence 
fGa’lliardnesa. 

B. sb. +A man of courage and spirit -3658; 
a man of fashion (arch.) 1768. a. Hist. A 
quick and lively dance in triple time 1533. t3- 
The music for this dance -1674. 

a. Why dost thou not £oe to Church in a G. Shake 
N ever a hall such ag. did grace. Scott. 

Galliard (garliajd), sb.* 1875. [?] Geol. A 
name for very siliceous sandstones with an 
even close grain. 

Galli&rdlse (gaHikidafix). Also -ize. 
arch. *570. fad. F. gaillard i sc \ see Galli- 
ard sbJj Gaiety, mirth, revelry; a merry 
trick. 

No way . .disposed for the mirth and g. of company 
1613, 

Galliass, galleas (gseTi*s). Now Hist. 

1*44. fad. OF. gale ace, galea sse , galiasse, 
also gall-, ad. It. galeatta, augm. of galea 
Gai ley j£.] A heavy, low-built vessel, larger 
than a galley, impelled both by sail and oars, 
chiefly employed in war. 

A first-rate galley, otherwise called a galleaste 
Falconer. 

Gallic (gtt'lik), a. 1 and sb. 1672. [ad. L. 
Gallicus Gaulish (in mod.L. ' French ’), f. Gal - 
lus Gaul] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to the Gauls or 
Gaul; Gaulish 1796. b. Olten used rhel. or 
joc. for * French’. 

B. sb. A Frenchman. J, Adams. 
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GALLIC 

Gallic (gsrlik), a. s 1791. [ad. F. gallique ; 
Bee Gall sb* and -ic.] Chem. In g. acid: 
a crystalline acid prepared from the oak-gall, 
etc. 

Galilean (gse*likan). 1598. [ad. L. Galli- 
canus, f. Gallic us GALLIC a. 1 Cf. F. gal lie an 
In ecd. sense.] 

A. adj \ a. gen. *= Gallic a. 1 b. Eccl . ( = 
med.L. Gallicanvs), distinctive epithet of the 
ancient Church of Gaul or France, and of its 
characteristic usages, liturgies, etc. Hence 
applied to that school of French Roman Catho- 
lics which maintains the right of the French 
Church to be in certain respects free from papal 
control ; opp. to Ultramontane. 1633. 

b. This more correct Psalter .. obtained first in 
Gaul about 580.. From which circumstance it came 
to have the name of G., in contradistinction to the 
Roman Waterland. 

B. sb. A member of the Gallican party in the 
French Church 1882. 

Hence G&’llicanist, one who favours Galil- 
ean) sm. Ga’llicanism, the principles and 
practice of the G. party. 

Gallicism (gse'lisiz’m'). 1656. [a. F. gal- 
licism e ; see Gallic a . 1 and -ism.] z. A 
French idiom or mode of expression, esp. one 
used by a speaker or writer in some other lan- 
guage; also, free use of French idiom. a. A 
French characteristic, custom, mode of thought, 
or the like 1715. 

1. His [H. Walpole’s] style is.. deeply tainted with 
Gallicisms Macaulay. 

Gallicize (gae-lisaiz), v. 1773. [f. L. Galli- 
cus + -iztt.] 1. intr. To become Gallic or 
French in habits, speech, etc. 1775. a. trans. 
To render French-like 1773. 

Ga lli form (gaflifpjm), a. [ad. mod.L. 
galliformis f f. L. gallus cock + forma form.] 
Ornith. Belonging to the Galliformes , an order 
of birds, including ostriches, gallinaceous 
birds, rails, cuckoos, and parrots (rec.). 

Galligaskin (gae*lig**skin). Now chiefly 
in pi. 1577. [app. a corruption of F. gar - 
guesque, a metathetic var. of greguesque, aa. It. 
grechesca sb., orig. fern, of grechesco Greek (this 
kind of hose being in 16th c. described as alia 
grechesca ** Fr. d la grecque in the Greek 
fashion). Prob. in pop etym. assoc, w. Gal- 
ley.] x. A kind of wide hose or breeches worn 
in the 16th and 17th c. ; later, a jocose term for 
loose breeches in general. Also attrib. a. 
L/Cggings, gaiters \dial.) 181,9. 8* A variety of 

the Cowslip ( Primula veris) 1699. 

Gallimatia(s, obs. f. Galimatias. 

Gallimaufry (gaelimf-fri), si. 1551. [ad. 
F. galimafrle , of unkn. origin. ] 1. A hash of 

odds and ends of food ; a hodge-podge, a ra- 

5 out (rare exc. dial.) 1 591. a. transf. and Jig. 
i ridiculous medley 1551 3. attrib. 1630. 

1. Lattin whole- meats are nowe minc’d, and serude 
in for English Gallimafries Dekkkr. a. That G ; of 
Prophesies 1668. A compound of Player, Soldier, 
Stroller. Sailor, and Tinker I An odd g. 1781. 

G&llinacean (gseslin^’Jifin). 184a. [f. ns 

next + -an.] 

A. adj. — next. 

B. sb. A biid of the order Gallinaccx or Cal- 
ling. 

Gallinaceous (gpedinJi-Jas), a. 1783. [f. L. 
gallinaceus (f. gal Una) + -OUS.] x. Of or be- 
longing to the order Gallinx , which comprises 
the ordinary domestic fowls, pheasants, par- 
tridges, etc, a .foe. * Cocky' 1879; consisting 
of fowls 1885. So Gailine a. (rare). 
Gallinaguious (gsedinsrdgism), a. 1876. 

[ f. mod.L. gallinagtuem , gallinago woodcock 
f, gal Una hen) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to 
a woodcock. 

Gul li nor incus crest , transl. of L. caput god linag inis, 
lit. 'woodcock’s bead’ 1 the prominent fold of the 
lining membrane in the prostatic portion of theurethra. 

Gtulinazo (gttilind'ze). 176a [corruptly 
a. S p.gallinasa a vulture, f. gallina hen + augm. 
suffix -asa.] An American vulture (Cathartes 
aura or Catharista atrata ). 

Galling ppl. a. 1583. [f. Gall 

d. 1 + -INO 9 .] Chafing, Irritating, harassing 
(/*/. and Jig.), 

Between two g. fires McCarthy. Jig. G. mortifica- 
tions slim Hence Ga'lling-ly adv., -ness. 

Gallinippcr. U.S. 1818. [ 7 ] A large 

mosquito. 
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Galllnule (g®e*lini«l). 1776. [ad. mod.L. 
gallinula t the name of the genus, dim. of L. 
gallina hen.l Book-name for a genus of birds, 
typified by the moor-hen ( Gallinula chloropus). 
Also used of allied genera. 

Galliot (gselirtt). Also +galiot See also 
Gallivat. ME. [a. F. galiote , OF. galiot , 
dim. of Com. Rom. galea Galley 1. A 

small galley or boat, propelled by sails and 
oars, used for swift navigation; in Eng. applied 
specially to Mediterranean vessels. a. [Du. 
galjoot. J A Dutch cargo-boat or fishing-vessel 
1794. g. Used of ancient Roman vessels 
(? Obs.) 17 18. 

Gallipot (K®*lip^t). 1465. [Cf. Galley- 
tile, etc. The first part is perh. identical with 
Galley sb. Thus etymologically =* pottery 
brought in galleys, i.e. from the Mediterranean, 
The Du. synonym gleipot is a century later, 
and by some glei is taken as a var. of galei 
Galley sb .] 1. A small earthen glared pot, 
esp . one used by apothecaries for ointments, 
etc. Also transf. and Jig. a. Hence joc. An 
apothecary 1785. 

Gallium (goe’litfm). 1875. [mod.L. ; said 
to be f. L. gallus cock, a tr. of Lecoq.~] Min. 
A soft, tough, bluish-white metal, easily melted, 
discovered by M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran in a 
rinc-hlende from the Pyrenees. 

Gallivant (gsrlivae-nt), v . 1823. [? a jocose 
perversion of Gallant v.) intr. To gad 
about, esp. with persons of the other sex. Also 
«= Flirt. 

fGallivat. 1613. [ad. Pg. galcota\ cf. 
Galliot.] A large boat used in Eastern 
seas, having oars and a triangular sail -1862. 

Galliwasp (garliwpsp). 1725 [?] A small 
W. Indian lizard [Celestas occiduus ). 

Gallize (garlaiz), v. Also gallislZG. x888. 
[From Dr. L. Gall of Treves, who invented 
the process.] trans. To treat (unfermented 
grape-juice) with water and sugar, so as to in- 
crease the quantity of wine produced. 
Gall-nut (gg-l,nirt). 157a. [f. Gall j£. 3 ] 
- Gall sb * x. 

Gallo- (gse-ltf), comb. f. L. Gallus , a Gaul. 

S. In cl. Latin only in Gallo-grmci, Gauls who 
went east and settled in Asia Minor j also Gallo- 
grjecia, Galatia. a. Used with the sense 'Gallic’ 
(i.e. French) t as in Ga'llo-Celtic a ,, belonging to the 
Celts of France 1 also in G&'Uoman [ad. F, Gallo * 
fftane\ Gallomaniac j GaUom&*ni& [Gr. -pavia), 
unreasoning attachment to France or to what is 
French y whence Gallomaniac ; Gallophil [Gr. 
• 4 >l\ oc], a friend of France and of what is French; 
Gallo*philism ; Gallopho'be [Gr. - 4 <S/ 3 ©« 1 . one 
affected with Gallophobia! Gallopho'bia [Gr. 
H^oPta], morbid dread of the French, or of what is 
French. 

G&lloglass (gaeldglos). Also tgallow-w 
Now lltst. 151C [a. Ir. and Gael, gall- 

dgldch , f. gall foreigner, stranger + dgldch 
youth, servant, warrior.] x. One of a particu- 
lar class of soldiers or retainers formerly main- 
tained by Irish chiefs. a. In the Highlands : 
» Henchman 2. 1703. 

Gallon (gse-bn). [ME. ga/urt, galon , a. 
ONF. , app. cogn. w. F. pale bowl. UlL origin 
unkn.] An English cubic measure of capacity. 
The imperial gallon contains 277$ cubic inches ; 
the wine-gallon of 231 inches is the standard 
in U.S, b. As a dry measure for com, bread, 
etc. 2684. 

Me were leuere slepe, Than the beste gallon wyn in 
Chepe Chaucer. 

Galloon (g&lfifm). 1604. [ad. F. galon, f. 
galonner. Of unkn. origin.] A kind of nar- 
row, close- woven ribbon or braid, of gold, sil- 
ver, or silk thread, used for trimming articles 
of apparel ; a trimming of this. 

A Negro Boy.. with a broad brimm’d white Hat, 
edged with Silver G. 1681. Hence Galloo*ned a. 
Gallop (gse'lap), sb. 1523. [a. OF. galop 
(app. f. ga loper to Gallop). See also wal- 
lop sb. and Galop.] x« The most rapid 
movement of a horse, etc., in which in each 
stride the animal is entirely off the ground, 
with the legs flexed under the body. Hence, 
a ride at this pace. a. transf. and Jig . 1652, 


a. Horace is always on the amble, Juvenal on the 
g. Drydkn. Phr. False g. 2 orig* ,a canter i now only 
Jig. Full g. \ the extreme pace of a horse ; also used 
attvb. t afaojCf. 


GALLOWS-BIRD 

Gallop (gse’lap), v. 2503. [a. F. galoper. 

Replacing walope, Wallop.] x, intr. Of a 
horse, etc.: To go at a gallop (see Gallop 
sb. 1) 1533. a. intr. Of a horseman: To ride 
at full speed 2523. 3. trans. To make (a horse, 

etc.) go at full speed 1533. td- To traverse 
(a space) rapidly by means of horses. Tit. A . 
II. i. 7. 5. transf and fig. (from senses x, 2) 

1^83. t6. To dance a Galop -1826. 7. trans. 
To convey rapidly by means of galloping 
horses 1882. 

■.Up the hill Gallopt the gallant three hundred 
Tennvson. a. Never g. Pegasus to death Pope. 5. 
T hey g. fast that deils and lasses drive Kamkay. Phr. 
To g. away : to talk fast. Tog. over or through : to 
huiTy over, read cursorily. 7. We galloped the left 
gun at it 188a. 

G&llopade (gsel&p/i d\ sb. Also galopade, 
x 753 « L a * F. galopade , f. galoper', cf. Galop.] 

1. A lively dance, of Hungarian origin. 1831 

2. Manige. A sidelong or curveting kind of 
gallop. Hence Gallopa'de v. rare , to dance 
a £• 

Galloper (gse-bpai). 2576. [f. Gallop v . 
+ -er h] i. One who, or that which, gallops, 
esp. a galloping horse. a. Mil. An aide-de- 
camp, or orderly officer 1871. One who 

proceeds at great speed. Also, a gadabout. 
X671. 4. Alight field-gun, formerly attached 

to regiments ; also attrib. in g. carnage , -gun 
2746. 

Galloping (gse a tapig\ ppl. a. 1641. [f. 

Gallop v. + -ing 9 .J That gallops, in senses 
of the vb. 

Phrases. Galloping consumption t a consumptive 
disease that makes rapid progress. G. nun t a tem- 
poral religious pensioner, without any vows. G. car- 
riage (Mil.) ■> 'galloper carriage ’ j see Galloper 4. 

Gallo-tannate (gsed^tarnA). 1864. [f. 
next + -ate.] Chem . A compound of gallo- 
tannic acid with a base. 

Gallo-t&nxilc (gse b,tsrnik), a. 2858. [f. 
gallo -, taken as comb. f. L. gal la Gall sb* -f 
TANNIC.] Chem. In gallo»tannic acid, tannic 
acid prepared from nut-galls. 

Gallow, obs. f. Gally v . 9 to frighten. 
Galloway (gse*Mwri). 2597. [A district 
in the SW. of Scotland.] 1. One of a small 
but strong breed of horses peculiar to Gallo- 
way. Also g.-rnart % -nag. Also attrib. 2. 
One of a breed of cattle peculiar to Galloway 
1805. 

Gallows (gse-hmz). [OE. galga, lealga 
OTeut. *galgon-J) 1. An apparatus tor execu- 
tion by hanging, usually two uprights and a 
cross-piece, from which the criminal is sus- 
pended by the neck. (Orijg. both sing, and pi 
were used for * a gallows later, the pi. gal- 
lows became the prevailing form, and is now 
used as a sing., with pi. gallowses.) OE. 2. 
The punishment itself 1483. 3. One deserving 

of the gallows 1588. 4. Anything consisting 

of two or more supports and a cross-piece ; e.g. 
in Printing, ' a frame used for supporting the 
tympans of the old wooden presses when 
turned up * (Jacobi) -2833. 5, ' Suspenders ’ 

for trousers ; braces. Now dial. 2730. 

c. Let them make a galowe of fifty® cub! tea hie 
Coverdale Esther v. 14. Who doth be [Time} 
gallop withal ?. . With a theefe to the gallowes Shaks. 
Make bonfires of the gallowses 1673. a. Phr. To 
have the gallows in one 1 s face : to have the look of 
one predestined to be hung. His complexion b per- 
fect Gallowes. Sh aka 3. 'Now, young g. I ' Dickens. 

Comb, t g.-bitta, a strong frame of oak about eight 
inches square, made in. the form of a gallows, and 
fixed at the fore and main hatchway, to support spare 
top-masts, yards, etc. y also called gallows t t-dap- 
per « G. -bird 1 -foot, the space immediately in 
front of the gallows ; -ripe a., ready to ha hanged y 
-top * gallowsdntts. 

Gallows (gse-lpnx, gwbs), a. ME. [f. the 
sb. used attrib.] 1. Fit for the gallows ; vil- 
lainous, wicked. Now only dial.: Impish, 
wild. o. dial, and slang. As an intensive : 
Very great, ' fine \ etc. 1789. 
s. Gallows air » hangdog air 1 see Hangdog «. 

Gallows (gse*lpec, gse'tas), adv. dial and 
slang. 1823. U* the sb.] Extremely, very. 
Gallows-bird (gse*lai|b$xd). 2785. [f. 

Gallows it. 4 * Bird.] One who deserves to 
be hanged. 
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GALLOWS-TREE 

G&'llowg-tree, [OE* gatg-trfo «r.] X* m 

Gallows sb. i. OE. ta. An Iron support for 
a pot over a kitchen fire 159a 
Gall-stone (gj^shfan). 175a. [f. Gall 
+ Stone.] A morbid calculous formation In 
the gall-bladder. 

+Ga*lly, a. l or sb. used attrib. 1567. [? 

attrib. use of Galley sb.] In g. breeches t hose, 
slops, app. *= Galligaskins. -i6aa. 

Gaily (g§-li) f a* ? Obs. 1330. [f. Gall 
sb .' 1 + -y 1 .T Gall-like, bitter. Chiefly Jig. 
Gaily (ig*li), Now dial . ME. ff. Gall 

sb.* + -Y 1 .] z. Having galls or sores. ME. only, 
a. Pull of bare or wet places 160a. 

Gaily (ga?’li), v. Also fgallow. 1605. 
(OE. a-gxlwan to alarm.) trans. To frighten, 
daze, scare. Now only dial, and in the whale 
fishery. Comb, g.- (also galli-) crow, a scare- 
crow. 

Galoch(e, obs. f. Galosh. 

Galoot (gSlwt). slang. 1819. I. Naut . 

• A soubriquet for the young or "green" marine ' 
(Smyth). a. U.S. An awkward or uncouth 
fellow : often used playfully 1866. 

Galop (gse-lfp). 1837. fa. F. galop \ see 
Gallop j&] A lively dance in } time. 
fGalopia. Also gall-. 1567. [a. F., f. 

ga toper ] A turnspit I an errand-boy ; a page 
■1894. 

Galore (gfil 5 »*i). 1675. | ad. lr. go leor t f. 
go \o + leor sufficiency, sufficient.] 

A. adv. Iu plenty. 

B. sb. Abundance. 

Galosh, golosh (gftlfj, g6^*J), sb. Also 

tgaloche. ME. [ a. F. galoche : — pop. L. +galo- 
pia, L * gal opus. a. Gr. uaXbwovt shoemaker’s 
last, f. udKov wood (only pi. logs) + nous foot 
(Hata.-Darm.).] x. a. In early use: A patten 
or clog. b. In later use : An over-shoe worn 
in wet or dirty weather. 9. A piece of leather 
running round the lower part of a boot or shoe 
above the sole 1853. 

t. a. Ne were worthy to unbokri his galoche 
Chaucer. Hence Galo-sh, golo’sh v. to furnish 
with a g. 

fGalp, v. ME. [Cogn. w. Y elp ; or ? an 
onomatopoeic var. of Gape.] x. intr. To gape, 
yawn -1532. Also transf. and Jig. a. trans. 
To vomit forth -1558, K 3. Of an animal : 
To yelp. Caxton. 

Galt ( Geol . ): see Gault. 

Maimuyti i^aiv fllf), V. iQ’JOm [Coined by 

• L. Carroll ’ (perh, a fusion of gallop and tri- 
umph) Cf. Chortle v.] uitr To march 
exultingly with irregular bounding movements. 
Hence Galumphing ppl. a . (lit. and fig.). 

Galvanic (gaelvarnik), a. 1797. U- Gal- 
vanism + -1C. Cf. F. galvanique .] Of, per- 
taining to, or producea by galvanism. Also 
fig. with allusion to the effects produced by 
galvanism. 

fig. A sort of g. grin Hawthorn*. Phr. G. battery , 
an apparatus for the production of galvanic electricity 
G. belt , a belt containing a galvanic apparatus to be 
worn round the body. G. electricity =® Galvanism. 
G. pile, a pile consisting of thirty pieces of silver, and 
as many of zinc, with pieces of cloth that were dipped 
in a saturated solution of common salt. Hence Gal- 
V&'nical, a , -ly, adv. 

Galvanism (gtrivkniz'in). 1797* [a. F. 
galvanisms, after L. Galvani who first described 
it; see -ism.] Electricity developed by chemi- 
cal action. Also, the use of this therapeutically. 
Hence GaTvaaiat, one versed in g. Gad van! *s- 
fcical a. of, pertaining to, or versed in g. 

Galvanization (gaslvflnaiz^’jm). i860. 
[i. Galvanize v. +-ation.J 1. The process 
of applying galvanism to 9. The being gal- 
vanized. Also fig. 1875. 

Galvanize (garlvAnaiz), v. Also -toe. 
1803. [ad. F. galvantser ; see Galvanism and 
-IZE.J x. trans. To apply galvanism to; to 
stimulate by means of a galvanic current. Also 
fig' »• To cover with a coating of metal by 
means of galvanic electricity. Commonly but 
incorrectly applied to the coating of iron with 
xinc. 1839. 

x. fig. Her approMh always galvanized him to new 
and spasmodic Hfe G Bronte, 

Phi, Gahnmmed draw, trade name of iron Coated 
with zinc. Hence GaTvanizer. 
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Galvano- (gw*lviiu>)> comb. C Galvanic 
or Galvanism. 

galvano- caustic relating to the use of galvanic 

beat as a caustic t -cauterization, cauterization by 
of the galva no-cautery t -cautery, a cautery 


duced by galvaaic electricity ; -puncture, tne intro- 
duction into the tissues of fine needles, connected 
with the poles of agalvanic battery 1 -therapeutics, 
the use of galvanism for the treatment of disease 1 
-thermometer. *an instrument for measuring the 
heating effect of a galvanic current * (Cassell). 
Galvanograpn Cg«*lvfin*graf). If. Gal- 
vano- + -graph.] * A plate formed by the 
galvanographic process; an impression taken 
from such a plate ’ (Ogilvie). Hence Galvano- 
gra’phic a. pertaining to galvanography. 
Galvanography (gaelv&nygrifi). 1854. [t. 
as prec. + Gr. -yfxvpia.] a. ‘ A method of pro- 
ducing plates for copperplate engraving by the 
galvanoplastic process without etching* (Ogil- 
viel b. A process by means of which plastic 
objects may be exactly copied in copper, and 
bronzed or gilt 1854. 

Galvanology (gsdvanp’lSdai). 1848. [f. 

Galvano- + LCXJY.T A treatise on galvanism, 
or a description or its phenomena. So Gal- 
vano'logiat, one who describes the phenomena 
ofgalvanism. 

Galvanometer (gselvfinymAax). 180a. [f. 
as prec. + Meter.] An apparatus for determin- 
ing the direction and intensity of a galvanic cur- 
rent. Hence Gadvanome •trie, -al a. pertaining 
to the g,, or to galvanometry. Galvanometry, 
the measurement of galvanic currents. 
Galvanoplasty (gsedv&n^plac-sti). 1870. 
[f. as prec. + Gr. -wKaffros moulded + -Y*. J The 
macesstof coating any substance with metal 
by galvanism. Hence GaTvanopla’stic a, of 
orpertaining to g. 

Galvanoscope (gae’lv&noskJn-p). 1832. [f, 
Galvano- + Gr. -uNdiros looker.] An Instru- 
ment for ascertaining the presence of galvanic 
electricity. Hence Gadvanosco'pica. pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a g. Galvano*- 
scopy, the employment of galvanism In phy- 
siological experiment. Also, the use of the g. 
Galvano* tropism. 1885. [f. Galvano- + 
Gr. rp 6 nos + -ISM.] Bot . The phenomenon of 
curvature produced in growing plant-organs hy 
the passage of electric currents through them. 
Galwegian (gaelwPdgi&n). 1774. [f. Cal- 
laway ; c L Norroway, Norwegian . J 

A. adj. Belonging to Galloway. 

B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Galloway. 
Gam (gorm),^. 185a pdial. var, of Game 

sb.'] A herd or school of whales ; also, a social 
meeting of whalers at sea. 

Gam (gaera\ v. 1851. [Cf. prec.] I. intr. 
Of whales: To gather together and form a 
school 1889. a. trans. Of whalers: To meet 
and gossip with (another ship). Also intr* 
Gama grass (ga-ma,gra»s). Also gamma. 
1858. [? Altered f. Grama.] A tall and strong 
fodder gr.iss, the Trifsacum dacty lotdes of Lin- 
naeus, native of the south-eastern coasts of N. 
America. 

Gamash frfmse'J), arch, and dial . ; chiefly 
in pi 1596. [a. F.gamaehe; identified with Sp. 
guadamaci a kina of leather, perh. a. Arab. 
ghaddmasi, f. the name of GhadAmas iu Tripoli, 
where a special kind of leather was made. ] A 
kind of leggings or gaiters, worn to protect the 
legs from mua and wet. 

{j Gamba* (g*mba\ [L.j see Jamb.] 
Anat. The elongated metacarpus or metatarsus 
of the Ruminants or Solipeds. Brands 
Gamba * (gsrmbi). 1598. [Short for 
Viol da gamba.] i. « Viol da gamba* 
Also gamba viol. 9. An organ-stop, resem- 
bling a violoncello in tone 1869. 

Gambade (gambl'd). i8ai. [A readop- 
tion (by Scott) of F. gambade : see GAMBOL,] 
A leap or bound of a horse ; also fig. a prank, 
frolic. 

Gambado 1 (gemW-do). Chiefly in pi. 
•oes, -o«. 1656. [f. It. gamba leg + -ADO*.] A 

toad of large boot or gaiter, attached to the 
saddle, to protect the rider's legs and feet. 
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His thin legs tenanted a pair of gambadoes, fastened 
at the side with rusty clasps Scott. 

Gambado 8 (gsemttf'd*). Chiefly in //. 
-os, -oes. Also more correctly g&mbadaa. 
xBao. [a, Sp. gambada ■» F. gambade ; see 
Gambol.] i. * Gambade. a. A fantastic 
movement ; a caper 1859. 8- fig • Any sudden 

or fantastic action 1857. Hence Gamba'do v. 
intr. to prance, caper. 

Gambeaon (gM mbAJn). Now Hist. ME. 
[a. OF. gambison , gambeison , wambiton , etc. ; 
prob. I (ulL) OTeut wambd belly (see Womb).] 
A military tunic of leather or thick cloth, some- 
times padded ; worn esp. in the isth c., under 
the haliergeon, but sometimes without other 
body-armour. 

Gam bet (gse-mbet). 1776. Anglicized 1 
next 

(iGambetta (gsembe*tA). 1678. [mod.L., a. 
it., f. gamba leg.] Ornith. The name of a 
bird somewhat resembling the Redshank. Now 
used for the Ruff. 

Gambler (g^*mbi»j). Also gambeer, 
gambir. 183a gam&r, the plant] An 

astringent extract prepared from an Eastern 
plant ( Uncaria Gambir) t and largely used for 
tanning and dyeing. 

Gambtot (gsrmbist). 1823. [f. Gamba 8 + 
-1ST. J Mus. A performer on the viola da 
gamba. 

Gambit (gae-mbit). 1656. [Ult. ad. It. 
gambetto ( — OF. gambet , jambet) tripping up 
the heels (in wresding), t gamba leg.] Chess . 
A method of opening the game, in which a 
pawn or piece is sacrificed lor position. Also 

fig- 

fig. The widow’s g. was played, and she had not 
won the £anie x86o. 

Gamble (gae'mb’l), sb. Chiefly colloq. 
1823. [f. Gamble v.\ x. An act of gambling 

X879. a. Any course involving risk and uncer^ 
tainty. 

Gamble (gce-mb’l), v. 1775. [Frob. a dial, 
survival of an altered form of ME. gametu n, 
OE. gamenian to sport, play.] 1. intr . To 
play games of cliance for money ; to stake 
money on some chance. Alsoyf^. b. To specu- 
late recklessly 1884. a. trans. To stake 1885; 
with away. To lose by gambling 1808. 

1 . fig. Gambling against the world for life or death 
Carlyi e. a. Bankrupts and sots, who have gambled 
or slept away their estates 1808. Hence Gambler, 
fa fraudulent gamester, a sharper { one who habitually 
plays for money. 

Gamboge (gtembda’dg, -btidg). ijta. [ad. 
mod.L . gambogium (now in pharmacy cambo- 
gia ), f. Cambodia . in Annam, whence obtained.] 
x. A gum-resin obtained from trees of the 
genus Garcinia , natives of Cambodia, Siam, 
etc. It is Largely used as a pigment, giving a 
bright yellow colour, and also as a drastic 
purgative. a. attrib ., as g. -yellmo, etc. 1837. 
Hence Gambo’gian a. g. -coloured. 

Gam bogie (gsembio’d^ik), a. Also gam- 
bodic, cambogic. 1839. [f. GAMBOGE + -TC .1 
Only in gambogic acid , a resin which is the chief 
constituent of gamboge. 

Gambol (gae*mb 61 ), sb. 1503. [orig. gam- 
bad, -baud{e, -baldly, a. F. gambade i«ap or 
spring, ad. It. gambata , f. gamba leg, Subseq. 
the a was dropped iu gambald ; cf. curtail] 
+1. The bound or curvet of a horse {rare] 
-1533. 9. A leap or spring in dancing or sport- 

ing ; a caper, frisk. Now chiefly pi., of the 
sportive movements of children or animals. 
1573. b. transf. and fig. in //. Frolicsome 
movements Or proceedings. Rarely ting., a 
frolic. 1596. +8* A plaything -1630. f4- 

attrib . Playful -1664. 

a b. Those crisped snakie golden lodes Which 
rakes such wanton gambols with the wind Shams. 
Gambol (gw-mb#), v. Infl. gantooUed 
(-bold), gambolling (in U.S. often with tingle /). 
1507. fad, F .gambader ; cf. prec.} f 1 * **t r 
Of a horse : To bound or curvet (rare) - 1533 - 
a. To leap or spring, In dancing or tporting ; 
now chiefly of animals or children 1508. Also 
transf. and fig. 1508 

a. Jig. A nation, gamboling in an ocea n of super- 
fluity Busks. 

Ga-mbroL Now died. See aim Caumsusl. 
1547. [perh. a. OF. (Norman) *gasnbertl (• 
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s 1)0 1547. 1. — Cambrel z. a. — Cam- 
brel a. x6oi. 8- H.S. Short for gambrel ro*f\ pi 
1859. Comb. g. roof, a curved or hipped roof, | in 
so called from its resemblance to the shape of 
a horse’s hind leg; hence g. -roof id adj. 

Gambroon (gsembrdm). 1831. f? after 
Gombroon, a town on the Persian Gulf.] 4 A 
kind of twilled doth for linings ' (Simmonds). 

Game (g/im), sb, [Com. Teat.: OE. 
gamen , gqmen str. neut., identified by some 
with Goth, gaman ncut. f f. ga- prefix, together, 
•com-' (see Y- prefix) + root of Man.] x. 
Amusement, fun, sport. Obs. exc. dial. 
fa. Jest, as opp. to earnest . Also (with a), a 
jest. -1626. 3. An amusement, diversion. 

fAlso collect., play. ME. *f-b. spec. Amorous 
play. Tr. Cr . iv. v. 63. c. colloq. A ' lark ' 
1838. 4. A diversion of the nature of a con- 

test, played according to rules, ami derided by 
superior skill, strength, or good fortune ME. 
b. Gr. and Rom. Antiq . Usu. pi. { « L. ludi) : 
Athletic, dramatic, and musical contests ; gla- 
diatorial and other shows ME. c. The game : 
the proper method of play 1880. 5. fig. A pro- 
ceeding, scheme, intrigue, undertaking, follow- 
ed up like a game ME. b. A person’s policy ; 
also, the course best suited to one's Interests 
1698. c. fl. Tricks, dodges 1660. 6. A defi- 


nite portion of play in any Game (sense 4) ; 
* a match at play* (J.) ME. b. Position or 
advantage in play 1677. c. The course or 
event of a game. Also Jig. 1827. +7. The 

winning position, the victory, the mastery; 
also, the prize -1621. 8. a. A * set' of players 

1741. b. pi. In trade use : Apparatus for 
games 1895. c. The number of points required 
tor winning, d. The state of the game {mod.). 
t®. Sport derived from the chase -1719. 10. 

The quarry ME. b. tranxf and fig. An object 
of pursuit ; an object in view 1573. xx. collect. 
Wild animals or birds such as are pursued, 
caught or killed in the chase ME. b. The 
flesh of such animals used for food 1848. 
19. A flock or herd of animals kept for pleasure. 
Obs. exc. in a g. of swans 1482. 13. The 

characteristics of a game-fowl ; spirit for fight- 
ing, pluck, endurance. Also predicatively of 
a person possessing these qualities. 1747. 14. 

Short lor game-fowl 1867. 

1. L. L. L. V. if. 360. a. Mids . N. l. 340. Phr. To 
make {fa) g. <f: to make fun of, turn into ridicule, 
t A wilde pkiere of somerea eamenes Wychf. c. 
*Oh, here's ay.', whispered the rest of us Hughes. 
4. A g. in which there was an agreeable mingling of 
skill end chance Geo. Eliot. Phr. Round, square 
g. (see Round, Square). C. He . . !•. not playing the 
R. 1889. 5. Alva, .resolved to play hisg. wanly 1650. 
No man ever knew better how to play a waiting g. 
Wolskley. b. In the present state of things, it fa 
battle] is more Buonaparte'*, g. than mine Sir J. 
Moore. Phr. The s am* oil g. 6. A Rubber w two 
games won out of three x86;_ I*hr. The game is up 
™ is lost. To force the g. («ee Force v.b. G. and 
g. : one g. to each side. ( To plap) a good, a Poor, 

“.France 
. VI, 
. V P 

Cymb. 111. ill 98. 107. b. Phr. Fair g . ; a legitimate 
object of pursuit, attack, etc.} also forbidden g. I 
fly at higher g. M are vat. si. Sanguinary laws were 
enacted to preserve the g. Golds*, b. G. every day 
Thackeray. 13. Phr. Cck of the g . : see Cock sb? 
The fifth, .died all g and bottom Byron. 

Comb. 1. General : as g. -bird, pie, etc. j g.-pre • 
server, - stealer , etc. 


etc g. : to he a good, a poor, etc player. C. F rar 
. .hdd the g. in her hands H all am. 9. 3 lien, l 
iv. v. 11. 10. Hearke, the G. isrows*d..The G. is 

/* 1 ... it: k di 


b Speci 

the killing of g. | -bag, a baa for holding the g. killed 
>y a sportsmans game ball (Tennis), ths position in 
rnicb one side requires a single point to win; g. 


for holding the g. killed 


Special : g.-act, an Act of Parliament regulating 

•bag, a * 

gainob 

requires . . _ 

bantam, a bantam of a fighting breed j -east ( /fowls), 
a ball placed so as to make sure of the g. 1 -certificate 
= game-hcence ; -bole, the last hole 00 a cribhage- 
board; •licence, a licence to kill or deal in g. ; 
•tenant, one who terns the shooting or fishing on an 
estate ; -trespass, trespassing in pursuit of g. 

Game (g?fan), aA 1707. [f. the sb, (sense 
*3).] Having the spirit of n game-cock; full 
of pluck, showing fight; spirited, b. Having 
the spirit or will for or to do (something) 1856. 

She (the mare] was evidently g. to the backbone 
M avmb Ram. Phr. To die g. i to meet <deeth reso- 
lutely 1 fig. to maintain one's pluck to the jnst The 
ruffian lay perfectly still and silent • Hs*s gatso to 
die g., ony how said Dinmont Scott, 

Game (gAm), a.* 1787, [?] Of a leg or 
arm: Lame. Also trams/. 

Game (gl»m), v. [OE, gam(e)mat$ t ME. 
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gam{m)en, f. gamen Gams jJ. 1 ] i. intr. To 
ilay , sport, jest ; to amuse oneself ; occas. to 
indulge in amorous play. Now dial. fa. 
trams. To amuse, please. ME. only. 3. 
intr. To play at games of chance tor a prise, 
stnke, or wager ; to gamble 15101 b. With 
away, etc. : To get rid of (money, etc.) by 
gambling 1634. 
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3. *Tis a great pity he . .games so deep Shsridan. 

Ga*i ■ * 


•me-cock. 1677. [f. Game sb. + Cock 
j^. 1 ] A cock of the breed used jn cock-fight- 
ing. 

Ga*me-fowl. 1784. [f. Game sb. + Fowl 
a. A fowl of some species regarded as 
game. b. A domestic fowl of the species used 
in cock-fighting 1867. 

tGa*meful, a. ME. [f. Game sb. + -ful.] 
1. Joyful, playful, sportive, jesting -1725. 9. 

Fond of field sports 1704. 3. Abounding in 

game -1704. Hence Ga*mefully adv. 
Ga*xnekee per. 167a [f. Game sb. + 

Keeper.] A servant employed to take care 
ofgame, prevent poaching, etc. 

Ga’me-law. 1714. [£. Game 4 Law.] 

Usu. pi Laws enacted for the preservation of 
game. 

Gaineless (gr>*mles), cl 1848. [see -less.] 
Destitute of game. 

Gamely (gP m m\\) f adv. i86r. [f. Game a. 1 
+ -ly*.J With spirit, pluckily. 

Gameness (grannies). 1810. [f. Game a.i 
+ -ness.] Game quality ; endurance, pluck. 
G am esome (gA-ms#m), a. M E. [£. Game 
sb. + -some.] Full of play ; frolicsome, sportive. 

The Shepherd . piping to his Flocks anil g. Kids 
Thomson. Hence Gamesome -ly adv.. -ness. 
Gamester (g /i *mi.t a j). 1553. [f. Game * 3. 
+ -STER.] tx. A player at any game; also, 

an athlete -1775. b. dial. (Berks.) A player 
at backsword or wre>tling 1857. 9. A gambler. 

Also fig, 1553. t3- A merry, frolicsome person 

-1613. T4. One addicted to amorous sport; 

a lewd person -1668. 5. The keeper of a 'game' 
of swans. Hist. 1880. 

a. The G...Oft risks his fortune on one desperate 
throw Goldsm. *. Hen. Vl// t i. iv. 4S . 4. AITs 

Well, ▼. iii. 188. Hence Gameatress, a female g. 
Gamete (gaemft). 1886. [ad. tnod.L. 
gam el a , ad. Gr. yajtrr^ a w ife, yapirrp a hus- 
band, f. ya/ictv, f. yd/«w.] Biol. A sexual pro- 
toplasmic body which on conjugation with an- 
other gives rise to a body called sygote. Also 
in comb. f. gaxneto-, as g&metophyte, the sex- 
ual form of a thallophyte, as dist. from the 
sporophyte, or asexual form. 

Hence Gametal a. of or pertaining to a g. ? 
conjugating, reproductive. Gametange IGr. 
ayyuov vessel], the cell or organ in which 
gametes are produced. 

Gamgee (gae-mc^i). 1895. The name of 
S. Gamgee (1828-86) used attrib . in Gamgee 
tissue, or absol to designate an absorbent 
cotton-wool for dressing wounds. 

Gamic (gae-mik), a. 1856. [ad. Gr. yc yxi* 6 t, 
f. ya/xot marriage.] x. Biol. Having a sexual 
character; sexual 1864. 9. Geom. G. edges, 

corresponding edges of an autopolar polyhe- 
dron. Also as sb. 

Gamin (garaten). 184a [a. F. gamin ] A 
neglected boy, left to run about the streets ; a 
street Arab. 

There are the little gamins mocking him Thackeray. 
Gaming (g£» -mi g), vbl. sb. 1501. [f. Game 
v. + -ING\J x. Gambling, fa. Gr. and Rom. 
Antiq. Tne oelebration of games (see Game 
sb. 4 0) -ifiod 3. attrib. 1580. 

Gamma (gee-mfi). ME. [Gr. yd/apo.] I. 
The third letter of the Greek alphabet, I\ y. 
fa. — Gamut. -1895. 3. A common moth, 

Plusia gamma. In full g. math. 1869. 4. Comb. 

gamma rays (or y-rays), specially penetr a ting 
rays emitted by radioactive substances. 
UGammadkm (gim/idi^n). Also gam- 
matioxL 1848. [a. late Gr., t yhfipo] «= Fyl- 
fot. 

Gammarid (gm-mdrid). 185a. [ad. mod.L, 
Gammaridn , f. L. gammarus ^atmmarsts), a, 
Gr. tedfiftapos a sea*crab or lobster; sea HEP.] 
Zool. As individual qf the family Gammarid* 
of amphipodou* Crustacea, of which tbs tgpksl 


genus 
fossil c 


So Gamma'rolite, a 
crustacean of the genus Gammarus or 
some allied genua. 

Gammer (ssemci), sb. 1575. [contr. f. 
grandmother?] A rustic title for an did woman, 
corresponding to Gaffe k for a man. 

Gammon (gse’mon^ sbA 1486. (a. ONF. 
gambon (mod.F. jambon) ham, f. gambe (mod. 
F. jembe) lcg.J Tx. The ham or naunch of a 
Swine. Also transf. -16x3. 9 . The bottom 

piece of a flitch of bacon ; also, a smoked or 
cured ham 1529. 

Gammon (gavmon), sb* 1689. [?] Naut. 
The lashing of the bowsprit Now usu. Gam- 
moning. 

Gammon (gs a man), sb? 1730. 
survival of ME. gamen Game j^. 1 ] 
game of backgammon. Now rare . 9. A term 

of backgammon, denoting a victory in which 
the winner removes all his men before the loser 
has removed any; It scores equal to two 
* games ' 1735. 

Gammon (german), sbA slang or colloq. 
1790. [app. orig. thieves' slang, ? with allusion 
to prec. or j 3 . s ] 1. Thieves' slang. In pbrases 

To give g . : 'to side, shoulder, or stand close 
to a man or a woman, whilst another picks his 
or her pocket/ To keep in g.\ to engage (a 
person’s) attention while a conlederate is rob- 
bing h* 




ting him. 9. Talk, chatter 1781. 3. Humbug, 
rubbish ; ridiculous nonsense 1805. 4. qua&i- 

interj. 1825. 

Gammon (gsrman), vA 1694. [f. Gam- 
mon sb*] x, trans. To beat at backgammon 
by a gammon, to. intr. To cheat at play m 
some particular way 1700. 

Gammon (gse-man), a. 2 [f. Gammon j^. 1 ] 
To cure (baooa) by salting and smoking. 

Gammon (garmon),*/.® 1711. [f. Gammon 
sb.*] To lash (the bowsprit) with ropes to the 
stem of a ship. Said also of the rope. 

Gammon (gae-mon), vfi slang or colloq. 
1789. [f. Gammon sb?] 1. intr. To talk 

(plausibly). 9. To pretend 1812. 3. trans. To 

stuff with nonsense, to humbug, hoax. Const 
into, out of. 1812. Hence G a -mm oner, one 
who gammons ; one who gives gammon to an 
accomplice. 

Gammoning (garmaniq), vbl. sb. 1833. 
[f. Gammon v * + -ing 1 .] The lashing of 
ropes by which the bowsprit is made tost to the 
stem or cutwater. 

Gamo- (gse-m^j comb, t Gr, 7 dpox mar- 
riage. 

gamoma*nla [Mania], a form of insanity char- 
acterized by strange and extravagant proposals for 
marriage ; gamomo*rphf«m [Gr. that stage 

of development of organised beings in which the 
spermatic and germinal dements are formed, matured, 
and generated, in preparation for another act of 
fecundation. Chiefly in adjs. used in Botany, de- 
scribing plants or organs in which certain specified 
parts are united together, as gamog&'strotis [Gr. 
yftmfpl having the ovaries united : said of the pistil ; 
gamope*talous [Petal], having the petals united 1 
gamophyllous (Gr. fIXAov], having the leaves 
united ; g&moso*paknx9(SsrAL], having the sepals 
united. 

Gamogenesia (gsem^dgeTiesis). x86x. [See 
Gamo- and Gknbsib.] Biol. Generation by 
the conjunction of structures from different in- 
dividuals ; sexual reproduction. Hence Gamo- 
genetic a. of or pertaining to g., producing or 
produced by g. Gamogeaetically adv. in a 
gamogenetic manner. 

Gamp (gssmp). 1864. [after Mrs. Sarah 
Gamp, a monthly nurse in Martin Ckunzlewit, 
who carried a large cotton umbrella.] x. A 
monthly nurse or sick nurse of a disreputable 
type. 9. An umbrella, esp. one tied up in a 
loose, bulgy fashion 1864. Hence GaTBpiah 
a. (in sense a). 

Gamut (gsemst). 1599. [Contr. of med.L. 
gamma ut ; f. Gamma the name tfi the symbol 
r (repr. fax the Middle Ages a note one tone 
lower than A) 4 * Ut, q.v., first of the six notes 
forming a hexaohard .1 s. The first or lowest 
note in the mediaeval scale of music, answering 
to the modern Gen the lowest line of the hiss 
sta ye. Now HitL xsjo, a. The 'Great 
Scale 9 (ascribed to Guido d'Areuo). Now 
Hist, 1599. 3» Hence: The wholeseries of 


8 (Ger. KflnJ. t (Fr, pm}, il (Gcr. Miller), u (Fr. done). * (sari). 8 (d*) (them), i (A) (m»X i ffr- fmo). 8 (ffr § fan, garth). 
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notea that are used by musicians. Occas. also: 
The major diatonic scale, or any specified 
scale. 1709. b* The full range of notes of a 
voice or instrument/1639. 4. transf and fig. 
The whole scale, range, or compass of a thing 
1626. 

3. b. The gammuth of every municipal fidler Milt. 
4. The painter’s g. Hogarth. The whole g. of 
Crime Dickens. 

Gamy (g^*mi),a. Also+gamey. 1844. [f. 
Game sb. + -Y X .J x. Abounding in game; 
bent upon game 1848. a. Spirited, plucky; 
showing fight to the last 1844. 3. Having the 

flavour of game, esp. when it is 1 high * 1863. 
z. Any gamey. .district 189a. a. The g. bass 1883. 

Gan, pa. t. of Gin ; obs. inf. of Go. 
fGancn, si. Also tg&unch. 1625. [related 
tonext.1 x. The apparatus employed in exe- 
cution by ganchlng; the punishment itself 2. 
A gash made by a wild boar's tusk 1818. 
fGanch, v. Also tgauncb. 1614. [ad. F. 
*gancher (in pa. pple. ganchl), ad. It. Ugan- 
da re, f. gancio hook.] x. trans . To impale 
upon sharp hooks or stakes as a mode of exe- 
cution -1783. a. Of a boar : To tear or gash 
with the tusk -1783. 

s. G. him, impale him, rid the world of such a 
monster Dryobn. 

Gander (gae'ndaj), sb. [OE. gan(d)ra, the 
d being excrescent as in thunder . Used as the 
masc. of Goose (OE. gtfs OTeut. *gans), 
but perh. not cogn. with it.l x. The male 
of the goose. a. fig. A dull or stupid person 
1553. b. slang. ' A married man; in America 
one not living with his wife ' (Farmer). 

Comb. g.-month, -moon, the month after a wife’s 
confinement. 

tGane, v. [OE. gdnian : — OTeut. *gain 3 
jan.~\ intr. To open the mouth wide, to gape 
or yawn -1570. 

See how he ganeth lo this dronken wight Chaucer. 
Gong(gaeq),j3. [OE. gang, gpng OTeut. 
*gang°-B, related to *gaygan Gang v . 1 to 
Go. J 

L fi.pl. Steps, goings, journeyings. OE. 
only. T2. The power ot going -ME.; gait or 
carriage -1626. +3. A journey -ME. 4. A 

way, road, or passage. Now dial. OE. b. A 
walk or pasture for cattle. Sc. and n. dial. 
1808. 

II. 1. A set of articles ME. ; esp. a set of tools 
so arranged as to work simultaneously 1806. 
a. A company of workmen 1627; a company of 
slaves or prisoners 1790. 3. Any company of 

persons who go about together or act in con- 
cert (in mod. use mainly lor criminal purposes) 
1632. 

1 . A g. of extremely light harrows A Young. s. 
A g. of coopers 1863. 3. Nutt the pirate., with all 

his g. of varlets 1632. This company, both the ladies 
and all, are of a g. Pkpys. 

attrib. and Comb. f as (sense II. 1) g. -cultivator, 
- 1 drill , -Plough, -press, -saw, etc. ; (senses 1 1 , a, 3) 
g. -driver, - master , - robber , -system, -work. Also 
g.-mill, a saw-mill in which g.-sawa are used ; -rider, 
one who rides on mine-cars or trams ; -road (.local), 
a road between a harbour and the buildings. 

Gang, v. 1 Now Sc. and dial. [Com. Teut. : 
OE. gangan.gpngan : — OTeut * gaygan. See 
Go.] intr. To walk, go. Also quasi-tranr. 
False gelden, g. thy gait H. Jons. 

Gang (gaerj), v .* 1856. [f. Gang sb. II. a.] 
1. trans. To arrange in a gang. 2. intr. With 
in : to come in a gang 1891. 3. U.S. To go in 

company with X928. 

Ga-ng-board. 1748. [f. GangjA] Chiefly 
Naut. 1. A narrow platform on deep-waisted 
ships, leading from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle. a. A plank, usu. with cleats or 
steps nailed on it, tor walking upon, esp. into 
or out of a boat 1777. 

Ga-ng-cask. 1779. U- Gang sb. + Cask.] 
Naut. A water-cask used on board ships for 
bringing water on board in boats. 
Gang-days. Obs. exc. Hist. OE. [f. Gang 
sb. + Day ; so called from the processions held 
on these days.] The three days preceding 
Ascension-day or Holy Thursday ; also called 
Rogation-days, 

Gange (gaendg), v. 1861. m 1. trans. 
To protect (a fish-hook, etc.) with fine wire. 
Now dial, or arch. 9. To fasten (a fish-hook) 
to the Ganging {Cent. Diet.). 
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Ganger (gargai), sbA ME. [f. Gang vA + 
-er x .] x. One who travels on foot. 9. A 
fast-going horse x8x8. 

Ganger (gse’ijaj), sb* 1849. [f. Gang sb. 
or v. a + -er *.] An overseer in charge of a 
gang of workmen. 

Ganger (gae’ijai), sb * i860. [? Short f. 

Forfganger.] Naut. Two or more lengths 
of chain cable shackled to the sheet anchor. 

Gangetic (gsen^e-tik), a. 1677. [ad. L. 
Gangeticus, f. Ganges , a. Gr.l Belonging to 
the river Ganges. tAIso sb. pi. Those who live 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

1 Ga-ng-flower. 1597. [f. Gang sb. + 

Flower.] The milkwort {Polygala vulgaris), 
so called because it blossoms in the Gang or 
Rogation week. 

Ganging (gte-nd^iq), vbl . sb. 1883. [f. 

Gange v. + -ing l . J a. ‘ The act of fastening 
a fish-hook to the line *. b. ' A section or part 
of a fishing-line to the free end of which a 
hook is ganged * {Cent. Diet.). 

Gangliac (gae'qgli&k), a. 1848. [f. Gan- 
glion + -AC.T Relating to a ganglion. So 
Ga'nglial a., Gangliar a. pertaining to, or re- 
sembling a ganglion. 

Gangliated (gse ijglirited), pfil. a. 1804. 
[f. Ganglion + -ate 8 + >ed 1 . 1 Furnished 
with ganglia. 

Gangliforxn (gae-qglifjfiixi), a. Also gan- 
glioform. 1681. [f. as prec. + -FORM.] Hav- 
ing the form of a ganglion. 

Ganglion (gse-ggliijJn, _3r 0- ganglia; 
also -aa, -on*. 1681. [a. Gr. ydyyhiov a tu- 

mour under the skin, on or near tendons or 
sinews ; used by Galen to denote the complex 
nerve-centres.] 1. Path. A tumour or swelling 
of the sheath of a tendon ' Also , , an en- 
larged bursa mucosa ’ (SyJ. Soc. Lex.). 9. Phys. 
An enlargement or knot on a nerve, forming a 
centre from which nerve-fibres radiate 1732. 
b. A collection of grey matter (neurine) in the 
central nervous system, forming a nerve nu- 
cleus 1855, c. fig. A centre of force, activity, 
or interest 1828. a- Phys. A lymphatic gland 
1831. 4. ' Applied to the class of organs to 

which the spleen, the thymus gland, the thy- 
roid body, and the adrenals belong ’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) 1885. 5. Bot. A swelling on the myce- 

lium of certain fungi 1806. 

a. C. A little g., or nervous centre, in the great \ital 
system of immensity Carlyle. 

Comb . : g.-celi, -corpuscle, -globule, a nerve-cel! 
in the grey matter of tlie central nervous system. 

Hence Ga*nglionary a. furnished with ganglia. 
Ga ngliona ted ///. a. = Gangliated. Gansuo’- 
nic a. relating to, composed of, or furnished with 
ganglia. 

Ga'ng-plank. U.S. 1861. [f. Gang ri. + 
Plank. | A landing-plank; a gang-board. 

Gangrel (gse ngr61). dial, and arch. 1530. 
[app. f. Gang sb. or v. 1 ; c f. haverel , wastrel, 
etc.J x. A vagabond; a wandering beggar, 
b. attrib. or adj. Vagabond, vagrant 1538. 9. 

A lanky, loose-jointed person 1585. Also 
attrib. as adj. 1650 

fGa-ngrenate v. 1589. [f. Gangrene sb. 
-h -ate s .] To make, or become, gangrenous 
-1758- 

Gangrene (gae-ijgr/n), sb. 1543. [ad. L. 
gangrxna (-grena), a. Gr. ydyypcuva an eating 
sore.] 1. A necrosis of part of the body, ex- 
tending over some considerable area in a visi- 
ble mass. Occas., the fiist stage of mortifica- 
tion. a.fig. 1602. 

a. To the community, corruption Is a g. Johnson. 
Hence Ga*ngrenous a. having the nature of g., 
or affected with il. 

Gangrene (gae’qgnn), v. 1607. [f. prec. 
sb.] To become or cause to become mortified. 
Also fig. Hence Gangrene*acent«a. becoming 
gangrenous. 

Gangsman fgae-qzmiin). 1793. [f. Gang 
sb. +Man.] 1. A dock-porter. 9. One who 
has charge of a gang of workmen 1863. 
Gangster (gse qstw). orig. U.S. 1896, [f. 
Gang j£. + -ster.] A member of a gang of 
criminals or toughs. 

Gangue (gseq). Also gang. 1809. [a. F. 
gangue, iuf. Ger. gang a vein or lode, f, as 
Gang sb. J The earth or stony matter in a 
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mineral deposit ; the matrix in which an ore is 
found. 

Gangway (gse-gwr 1 ). [OE. gangweg, f. 
Gang sb. + we£ Way.] x. A road, thorough- 
fare, or passage of any kind. Now dial. 
9. A passage in a building ; esp. one between 
rows of seats in a public edifice 170a. b. In 
the House of Commons, the cross-passage 
about half-way down the House, giving access 
to the rear-benches (rarely pi.) 1875. 8- Naut. 

a. ^ Gang-board x. 1688. b. A narrow pas- 
sage left in the hold of a laden ship 1780. c. 
The opening in the bulwarks by which persons 
enter or leave a vessel ; now more commonly 
= Gang-board 2. 1780. 4. Mining. * A main 

level, applied chiefly to coal mines ‘ (Raymond) 
1776. 

Phr. To bring to the g. \ 1 to punish a seaman by 
seizing him up to a grating, there to undergo flogging’ 
(Smytn). 

Comb. \ g.-ladder, a ladder over the side by which 
the ship is entered ; g. netting, m war-shipn, the 
netting with which the g. between quarter-deck and 
forecastle is fenced. 

1 Ga*ng-week. [OE. gangwuce , f. Gang sb. 
+ wuce Week.] Rogation week, in which 
the Gang-days fell -1607. 

Ganiatcr (gre nisuj). Also -fgann-s 18x1. 
[?] A close-grained siliceous stone from the 
lower coal-measutes in Yorkshire, used to form 
furnace-hearths ; also in lining Bessemer con- 
verters. 

||Ganja (gse-nd^i). 1800. [Hindi gdnjhd.) 
A preparation of Indian hemp {Cannabis sa- 
tiva, variety xndica), strongly intoxicating and 
nai cotic. 

Gannet (gse*net). [OE. gjnot, f. (ult.) the 
same root as Gander.] The Solan goose 
(Sula bassana). 

Ganocephalan (gae-nose-falAn). 1865. [f. 
mod.L. ganocephalus (f. Gr. ydvos brightness 
+ /cttpaMi head) + -an.] A fish of the extinct 
order Ganoccphala (so called because their 
heads were covered with shining bony plates). 
So Ganoce’phalous a. belonging to this order. 
Ganoid (gse-noid). 1839. [a. F. gattotde , 

f. Gr. ydvot + -tlbfy ; see -oid.] 

A. adj. x. Of a fish-scale : Having a smooth 
shining surface, from being covered with a 
layer of enamel 1854. a. Covered with po- 
lished bony plates ; distinctive epithet of an 
order of hshes (mod.L. Ganoidei) 1847. 

B. sb. A ganoid fish 1839. 

Hence Ganoi'dal a. ■* Ganoid A. 2. Ga- 
noi’dean a. and sb., Ganoi'dian a. and sb. =» 
Ganoid A. 2 and B. 

Ganoin (gacn^iin). Also -ine. 1859. [f. 
Gr. ydvot + -IN. J The hard polished enamel 
which forms the superficial layer of ganoid 
scales. 

Gansa, gansaw, obs. ft. Ganza. 

Gantlet, obs. f. Gau n 1 let. 

Gantline, erron. f. Girtline. 

Gantlope (gse*ntl*op). Now rare exc. as 
Gauntlet a . 1646. | corruptly a. Sw. gatlopp 
(f. gata lane, Gate sb . 8 + lopp course).] A 
military punishment in which the culprit had 
to run stripped to the waist between two rows 
of men who struck at him with a stick or a 
knotted cord, rare exc. in to run the g. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Gantry, gauntry (gse-ntrf, g$’ntri). 1574. 
[app. f. Gawn + Tree ; or ? a perversion of 
OF. gantier , var. of chantier (:— med.L. can- 
tarium) gantry.] s. A four-footed wooden 
stand for barrels. 0. A frame or platform for 
carrying a crane or similar structure 1810. 
Ganymede (gse-nimid). 1391. [ad. L. 
Ganymedes , a. Gr. Tavvydfir\% % cupbearer to 
Zeus. ] x. A cupbearer ; joe. a pot-boy *$o8. 
2. A catamite 1591. 8> The largest satellite of 

the planet j upiter x868. 

Ganza (gx’nzA). 1633. [Reading of the 
old edd. of Pliny N.H. x. xxJi.] One of the 
birds (called elsewhere ' wild swans ’) which 
drew Domingo Consoles to the moon in Bp, 
Godwin's romance. 

Gaol (d^/'l), Gaoler (dgMw), variant 
spellings of Jail, Jailer. Both forms are 
correct, but recent Dictionaries prefer the J 
forms. 


s (man), a (pass), an (lwd). r (cut). % (Fr. ch*f). a (ev*r). ai (/ eye). 9 (Fr. eau dr vie), i (»rt). 1 (Psychr), 9 (what), p (gp t). 



GAP 

Chip (goep), sb. ME. [a. ON. gap, chasm ; 
sb. related to ON. and Sw. gap a. Da. gab* to 
Gape.J i. A breach in a wall or hedge; also 
fig* 8. A notch (now rare) 1530. 3. A moun- 
tain pass (common in U.S.) 1555. 4. An un- 

filled space or interval ; a hiatus 1533. 

x. A gappe in the 1 hurchyard wall 1584. Phr. To 
stand in the g., to open a g. 3. Two great Gaps that 
led thro* this Circuit of Mountains Addison. 4. spec. 
The distance between the upper and lower planes of 
a biplane, or between the spiral courses of the blades 
of an aeroplane propeller. b. RUi.tr. = spark-gap 
(Sfahk sb.'). 

Comb. : g. 'bed* lathe, g. -lathe, one with an open- 
ing in the bed or shears to allow a larger object to be 
turned ; -window, a long and narrow window. 

Gap (giep), v. rare. 1847. [/■ prec.] To 
become, or make, jagged or notched. 

Gape 1535 - [*• Gape v.] X . 

The act of gaping ; a yawn. a. An* open- 
mouthed stare ; also fig. x66o. 3. The expanse 

of an open mouth or beak 1766 ; the part of the 
beak which can be opened 1833. 4. A rent or 

opening of any kind 1658. 

Phr. The gapes : a. A disease in poultry, etc, of 
which frequent gaping is the symptom. b. A tit of 
yawning or staring {joe.). 

Gape (g*!p), v. ME. fa. ON. gapa to open 
the mouth, gape, Sw. gapa. Da. gate. Not 
found in Gothic. Cf. Galp v . | 1. intr. To 

open the mouth wide, esp. to bite or swallow 
anything. Said also of the mouth. Also transf 
of earth, hell, etc. ME. 2. intr. To open as a 
mouth ; to split, crack, part asunder 1577. 3. 

absol. To stare in wonder or admiration ME. 
4. With for f after , t at : To be eager to obtain, 
to long for (something) ME. ts. To gasp from 
pain, heat, etc. -1572. 6. To yawn, esp. from 

weariness ME. 

x. Opening their Mouth* as wide as they could g. 
1710. a. When the ground gapes with the heate of 
the Suntie 1^77. _ A wound that gapeth 1688. The 
seams g., or let in water Smyth 3. And ever he 
griped upward into the ebe CHArcm. 4. A minde 
that gapeth for nothing but money 6. She 

stretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, And asks if it be 
time to rise Swiit. 

Comb, g.-eyed a., in Herpetology , naked-eyed ; 
having apparently no eyelids. Hence Ga’pingly 
axiv. 

Gaper (g#’p 3 - 0 * 1559- [f. prcc. + -er L] 

1. Chic that gapes 1637 ; tone who gapes for a 
thing -1628. 3. Ortulh. a* The open-bill 

(Anastomus oscilans) 1871. b. One of the 
Eurylxmidx ; a broad-bill 1884. 3. A fish, 

the Scrranus Cab/ ilia , .also called comber 1828. 
4. A bivalve mollusc of the family Myidx : also 
g.-shell 1853. 

Gape-seed (g^ ps/'d). r6oo. [f. Gape sb. or 
v. + Sekd sb.) Something stared at by a gap- 
ing crowd ; also, the act of staring. 

Phr. To seek, buy, c . soil) gape-seed : to stare gap- 
ingly at a fair or market, instead of doing business. 

Gaping (g/i-uiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Gapk v . 
+ -ing 1 .J 1. The action of Gapk v . a. An 
opening or chasin in the earth. ? Obs. 153 9. 
3. attnb . , as g.-stock, an object of open-mouth- 
ed wonder 1817. 

Gapped (grcpt ),ppl. a, 156a. [f. Gap sb. 

orr\ + -ED.J 1. Having the edge notched. 3. 
Full of holes or breaches 1854. 

Gap-toothed (gae pt#J:J)t), n. 1567. [f. Gap 
sb . 1 + Toothed.] Having the teeth set wide 
apart. 

Gar (gii), sb. Also garr, guard. 1 765, 
[Short f. Garfish.] a. A fish of thePikeorKsox 
Family of the genus Belong, having long bill-like 
jaws ; the gar-fish or gar-pike. b. A ganoid 
fish of the genus Lepidosteus, having rhombic 
scales. Alligator-gar, a gar (L. tristaecJ/us) 
with a head like that of an alligator. 1843. 

Gar (gw), v . Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[a. ON. gerjv)a (Sw. gbra , Da. g/dre) to make, 
do, etc. OTeut. *garwjan, f. tne ndj. *ganvu- 
Yare.] ti. trans. To do, perform ; to make. 
rare . -x66a. a. To make, to cause ME, 
Garage (gte rSj, gae-rods). 190a. [F., f. 
garer to shelter. ] A building for the storage or 
refitting of motor vehicles. Also as vb. 

Garandn (gaeTAnsin). Also -tne. 1843. 

5 a. F. •cine, f, garanee madder j see -IN .1 Chem . 
l dyeing substance obtained from madder. 
Garb (glib), sb\ i5 oa * [»• ONF. garbe ; 
of Teut. origin.] A wheat-sheaf. Obs. exc. Her. 
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Garb (gAib), sb.* 1591. [ad. It. gnrbo gra.ee, 
elegance; of Teut. origin.] tx. Grace, ele- 
gance -1670. ts. A person's outward bearing 
-1703. t3* Style, manner, fashion -1694. 4. 

Fashion of dress, esp. official or other distinc- 
tive dress; hence concr . dress, costume. Also 
transf. and fig. 162a. 

3. You thought, because he could not speoke English 
in the natiue a., he could not therefore handle an 
English Cudgell Hen. V, v. i. 80. 4. Hose and 

doublet, The horse-boy's g. Fletcher. 

Garb (gaib), v, 1599. [f. prec. sb.] trans . 
To cover with a garb, to clothe, dress. Also fig. 

These black dog-Dons G. themselves bravely 
Tknnyson. 

Garbage (gSMbtdg), sb. ME. [prob. adopted 
from AF. Cf. OF. garbe sheaf with sense 3.] 
1. The offal of an animal used for food : esp. 
the entrails, a. Refuse in general (in U.S. esp. 
kitchen, etc. refuse) ; filth. Also fig. of literary 
matter. 1583. ts. Wheat straw and the ears, 
chopped small as food for horses -1617. 
j Garbage (gaub^dg), v. 1543. [f. prec. r£.] 
t. trans , To remove the offal from ; to gut 
(fish) -1672. 9. intr . To feed on offal 1650. 

x. Pilchards . . are there taken, garbaged, salted, 
hanged in the smoke Holland. 

Garbell, obs. f. Garboard. 

Garble (gaub’l), sb. 1509. [prob. ad. It. 
garbe llo, f. garbe Hare to G A RBLE.J + x . Refuse 
(of spices) ; extraneous matter -1809. ta. 
Goods containing dross or waste -1638. 3. 

The process of garbling 1808. 

Garble (gaMb’l), v. Also fgarbel. 1483. 
[App. ad. It. garbellare, ad. Arab, gharbala 
(also karbala) to sift, select ; perh. f. late L. 
cribellare, f. cribelium, dim. of cnbrum sieve.] 
tx. trans . To silt, cleanse (const, of) ; also with 
out -18x3. a. To select or sort out the best in. 
Now rare. Also with out. 1483. 3. To make 

selections from with a purpose; to mutilate 
with a view to misrepresentation 1689. 

x. Tog. red pepper 1657. a. Phr. Tog. the coinage. 
3. To g. correspondence Mill, evidence Peel, 

Garbler (gaublaj). 1599. [f. prec. + -ER *.] 
1. An official who garbled spices, etc. Obs. eve. 
Hist. 9. One who garbles or mutilates (state- 
ments, etc.) 1693. 

Garbling (ga ibliq], vbl. sb. 1483. [f. Gar- 
ble v. +-ING 1 .] x. The action of Garble v . 
a. concr. pi. The refuse or remainder of a com- 
modity after selection of the best 1881. 
Garboard (ga\xb3»jd). Also tg&rbell, 

t-ble. 1626. [app. a. Du. gaarboord, f. garen 
short for gaderen to Gather + board Board 
jJ. ] The first range of planks laid upon a ship's 
bottom, near the keel. Also transf. of iron 
vessels. Also attrib., as g.-strake =» garboard. 
Garboil (gauboil), sb. Obs. exc. arch. 
1548. (ad. OF. garbouil, garbouille , ad. It. 
garbuguo, conn. w. L. bullirc to Boil; the 
origin oigar- is disputed. ] Confusion, distur- 
bance, tumult; an instance of this. Hence 
fGaTboil v. to confuse, agitate, disturb. (Also 
erron. for Garble v .) 

||Gar90n (garson). 1839. [Fr.] A boy, 

serving-man, waiter; in Eng. use a waiter 
in a French hotel or restaurant. 

Gard, gard-: see Guard, Guard-. 
Gardant, obs. f. Guard ant. 
||Garde-du-COrps(gard7diik^r). 1651. [Fr.; 
lit. 'guard of the body'.] A body-guard; a 
member of a body-guard. 

Garden (gaud’n), sb. ME. [a, ONF. gardin 
pop.L. *gardinum, f, *gardum, a. Teut. 
*gardo-M (see Garth and Yard).] x. An en- 
closed piece of ground devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, fruit, or vegetables ; often with 
defining word, as flower f/n/it-, kitchen-, etc. 
g. b. pi. Ornamental grounds, used as a place 
of public resort 1838. c. transf. of a region of 
great fertility 1596* 9« a. Short for Covent 

Garden , Hatton Garden, localities in London 
1763. b. pi. In names of squares and streets 
1848. 3. A name for the school of Epicurus 

(who taught in a garden) 1867. 

t. lie fetch a turne about the G. Cymb. t. L 81. C. 
Fruitful Lom bardie, The pleasant g. of great Italy 
Tam. Shr. 1. L 4. The G. of England', a name as- 
sumed by various counties. 3. (Neither) the Porch, 
the G., nor the Academy M. Patyison. 

Comb. x. General : a. with sense 1 of or belonging 
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to a garden, for use in a garden \ as g.-aXley x -bed. 

'cultivated 


rare 

id, walk, -wait, etc. b. with sense * 

>r growing in a garden’, as g. -creeper, -flower, etc. | 
'.-honesty, -mint, -Pea, poppy, etc. j fg.-balaam, 
‘ 1 m. C. with sense * having the 
arbler, 
cabbage 
slang phr. 


g.-hoi 

Trifo 


folium odoratum. 

garden as its habitat ', aAg.-a n t, -ousel, etc. ; -war! 
the bird Sylvia hortensis ; -white, a white cab 
butterfly of tlie genus Pieris . d. in the slang 
common orgm * common \ 'ordinary '. 

a. Special : g. city, a real estate development com- 
bining the advantages of town and country life, as 
by providing onen spaces and garden plots; so g. 
suburb; -engine, a portable force-pump used for 
watering gardens ; -frame (see Frame sb.) ; -glass, 
(n) a bell glass used for covering plants in a g. 1 (b) a 
round globe of dark-coloured glass, placed on a 
pedestal, in which the surrounding objects are re- 
flected— much used as an ornament of gardens in 
Germany; -party, one held on a lawn or in a g. ; 
•plot, a plot of land used use.: -pot, fa watering- 
pot ; a flower-pot ; -roller, a heavy cylinder fitted 
with a handle or shafts^ for smoothing a lawn or path ; 
g. seat, a seat for use in a g ; a similar seat fixed on 
Hie roof of an omnibus, etc.; hence -seated a. ; 
•Stuff, vegetables raised in a g. ; -wall-bond {Brick- 
laying), a bond consisting of three stretchers and one 
header in nine-inch walls. 

Garden (ga’jd'n), v. 1577. [f. the sb. j X. 
intr. To cultivate a garden ; to work as a gar- 
dener ; falso, to lay out a garden. 9. trans , 
To cultivate as a garden 1862. 

x. When Ages grow to Ciuility . . Men come to 
Build Stately, sooner then to G. Finely Bacon, 

Gardener ^ga-jd’naa). ME. [a. OF. 
*gardinier, (mod. jardinier ), f. gardin’, see 
Garden sb. and -er ' l . ] One who tends, lays 
out, or cultivates a garden ; spec. & servant who 
does this. 

Comb. : gardener’s delight, eye. Lychnis coro- 
naria ; gardener’s garters, the striped garden 
variety of Thai arts arundinacea. Hence Ga*r- 
deuership. 

Gardenesque (gaud*n,esk), 0. 1838. [f. 
Garden sb. -t--KSQL'K ; after picturesque. \ Par- 
taking of the character of a garden. 

Ga rden-ga*te. ME. [f. ns prec. + Gate 
j^. 1 ] A gate leading into a garden. Also used 
dial, as a name for Herb Robert, the Pansy, 
and London Pride. 

Ga*rdenhood. [f. as prec. + -hood.] Gar- 
den-like character. H. Walpole. 

Ga Tden-house. 1603. [f. Garden sb. + 
House.] x. Any small building in a garden. 
9. A dwelling-house situated in a garden 1607. 
tb. A brothel -1625. 

Gardenia (gajdrnia). 1760. [mod.L., t. 
the name of Dr. Alex. Garden (died 1791).] A 
genus of trees and shrubs, often spiny (N.O. 
Rubiacex), natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
etc. 

Gardening (g&Md'nin), vbl. sb. 1577. [f. 
Garden v . + -ing L] The action or occupa- 
tion of laying out or cultivating a garden ; 
horticulture. Also attrib. 

Gardenless (ga-jd’nles), a. 1834. [f. Gar- 
den sb. + -less.] Destitute of gardens or of a 
garden. 

Gardenly (g5\id*nli), a. rare. 1819. [f. as 
prec, +-LY *.] Befitting a garden. 

Garderobe (ga idr^ub). Now Hist. ME. 
[a. F., f. garde r to keep + robe Robe. Sec 
Wardrobe. J Prop., a store-room, armoury, 
wardrobe (occas. also the contents of this) ; by 
extension, a private room, a bedchamber. 
fGardon. j6ii. [a. F.] A kind of roach 

( Leuciscus idus). 

Gardyloo (gaxdihr). 1771. [app. f. gart 
de Veau . pseudo-Fr. for gare Teats,] An old 
Edinbmgh cry before throwing slops, etc. from 
the windows into the street. 

+Gore, sb. 154a. [a. AF. gare » OF.^ar^, 
/art.] Coarse wool such as grows about the 
shanks of a sheep -1607. 

Gare (ga i\ v. imp. 1653. [a. F.J A cry : 
Take c 


Look out 1 


1 care I 


Gare-fbwl (ge»*iiaul). Also *t*galrfbwL 
1698. [ad. ON. geir-fugl . The meaning of 
geir- is unkn. ] The great auk {A tea impennis). 

Garfish (ga-ifij). ME. [»pp. f. OE. gir 
spear + Fish, in allusion to its long sharp nose.] 
A fish (Belone vulgaris) with a long spear-like 
snout, called also green-bone, horn-fish, sea- 
pike, etc. In America and Australia a name 
for other fishes of similar form, e. g. various 
species of Lepidosteus and Hemirhamphus. 


• (Ger. Kj>tn). i(Fr. jx»). tt (Ger. Midler). U (Fr. dune), v (cwil). e (e*) (thrre). i{T) (w»n). /(Fa fore), i {fit, fon, <wrth). 
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tG&’rgalize, v. rare . 1605. [vat. 61 Gar 
garizb, prob. affected by Gargle.] To gar- 
gle -1611 

Garganey (pa-og&ni). 1668. [Given by 
Gesner as the It riame used about Beilinsons.] 
A species of teal ( Anas query uedula). 
Gargantua, (gsugee*ntywS). 1571. Name 
of the large-mouthed voracious giant of Rabe- 
lais' work (1542); gen. a giant. Hence Gar* 
ga ntuan d. gigantic 1596. 

You must borrow me Gargantuu mouth first Shaks. 

f Gargarism (ga jgariz m). ? Obs. ME. [ad. 
L. gargarisma, a. Gr., f. y apyapifar to gargle.] 
1. A gargle. 9. A disease of the throat which 
attacks swine -1688. var. (sense 1) fGargariae. 
G&rgarize (gsLigftraiz), v. ? Obs. 1533* 

[ad. L. gargaritare, ad. Gr. yapyaplfrtv. 
Repl. by Gargle.] i. trans . To wash or 
cleanse (the mouth or throat) with a gargle. 
9, To gargle (a liquid) 1578. 8* intr, To gar- 

gle 1569. 

^Garget*, rare. ME. only. [a. OF. gar- 
gate, garguette\ see G argil *, Gargovle.] 
The throat. 

Garget 0 (gadget). 1587. [?spec. use of 
prec.] z. An inflamed condition of the head 
or throat in cattle and pigs. 9. Inflammation 
In a cow’s or ewe's udder 1725. 3. transf. and 

fig. A distemper, plague r6i5. 4. Short for g.* 

plant (US.), the Virginian poke-weed 1788. 
tGargll 1 . rare. 1558. [ad. OF. gargouillc , 
perh. conn. w. L. gurgulioT] The gullet -163a. 

Gargll 2 . Now dial. 1601. [L prec.]. I. 
A disease in cattle and pigs, also in geese, at- 
tacking the head and throat. 9. ■* Garget 8 
9. 1760. 

Gargil(l(e, oba. ff. Gargoyle. 

Gargle (g5*igTj, sb. 1657. [f. Gargle vJ] 
Any liquid used for gargling. 

Gargle (gaig’l), v. 1527. [ad. F. gar- 
fouiller , {.gargouillc throat; ci. Gargil 1 .] 
I. trans . To hold (a liquid) suspended ana 
mttling in the throat. ? Obs. 9. To wash (the 
throat or mouth) with a liquid held suspended 
In the throat 1616. 8. Jig. To utter with a 

sound as of gargling 1635. 4. intr. To perfoi m 

the act of gargling 1601. 

Gargol, obs. f. Gargil 0 , Gargle. 
Gargoyle ( gaugoll). Also fgurgoyle, etc. 
ME. [a. OF. gargouillc, gargoulc\ app. a 
Spec, sense of gargouillc throat. With gur- 
goyle ct med.L. gurgulio . ] A grotesque 
spout, representing some animal or human 
figure, projecting from the gutter of a building, 
In order to carry the rain-water clear of the 
walls. Also attrib. 

Garibaldi (gacribse*ldi). 186a. [Name of 
an Italian general (1807-82).] 1. A kind of 

blouse worn by women, in imitation of the red 
shirt worn by Garibaldi and his followers. 
Orig. attrib. as G. jacket, b. Garibaldi biscuit, 
a sandwich biscuit containing a paste of currants 
1898. 9. A red pomacentroid fish ( Hyfsypops 

rubicundus) of the Californian coast 1885. 
Garish (geenj\ a. 1545. (Orig. gaurish, 
perh. f. Gaure v. to stare.] i. Obtrusively or 
vulgarly bright in colour, showy, gaudy. 9 . 
Of colour, light, etc. : Excessively bright, glar- 
ing 1568. 8- fWanting in self-restraint ; flighty 
-1678 

t. The g. service of the Masse 1636. The g. scene 
W. Irving. a. Som ..garment .. gaurish in colour 
Ascham. The G. Sun Shahs. Day’s g. eye Milt. 
The g. day Nkwman. 3. Fame and glory makes the 
mind loose and g. South. Ga*riah-ly ado., -nesa. 

Garland (ga\ilfind), sb. ME. [a. OF. gar - 
lartdc, gcrlande . Also found as F. guirlandc , 
It. ghirlanda. Of unkn. origin.] z. A wreath 
maae of flowers, leaves, etc., worn on the head 
like a crown, or bung about an object for 
decoration. Also fig. 9. A wreath, chaplet, 
or coronet of gold or silver work, or the like 
ME. 8- ta. A royal crown or diadem -1615. 
b. The wreath conferred upon the victor in the 
Greek and Roman games, etc. zeoa tc. fig. 
The principal ornament, ‘ glory Y -1637. 4. 
fig. An anthology, a miscellany 1612. 5. Her. 

A wreath of laurel or of oak leaves, interspersed 
with acorns x8a8. 0. Something that resem- 

bles a garland : e. g. a. A rek. an ornamental 
band surrounding a spire, etc. 1490; lb. a 
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ring-like marking or band -1673; c. the ring in 
a target in which the mark was set 18^. 7 . 

Mining. 1 A spiral groove, made behind and In 
the stoning or gingmg of a shaft, for collecting 
the water which oozes out of the different 
strata* (Rees) 18x9. 8. Naut. a. A band or 

collar of rope (or iron) used for various pur- 
poses ; b. (also Mil.) a receptacle for shot ; c. 
a kind of net used by sailors as a locker or 
cupboard for provisions 1769. 

s. The horned Sacrifice, mantled with Ghirlonds 
165a. 3. a. Kick. Ill, in. ii. 40. b. To gain, get, 

turn, etc the g. c. You.. call.. Him vilde, that was 
your G. Cor. 1. L 188. 

Comb, g.-flower, («) a flower suited for (pairing 
garlands 1 [b) a common name for Hedychtum ; also 
applied to Daphne Cneorunt , etc. 

Hence Ga*rlandage {rare), display of garlands. 
G&Thmdless a. Ga*rlandry , earlandscouecti vely. 

Garland (gaMlind), v. ME. [f. prec. j 4 .] 
i. trans. To form (flowers) into a garland 
(rare). n. To deck with or as with a garland 

eir hair, .gyrlanded with sea grass B. Jons. 

Garlic (ga*jhk). [OE. gdrUac (f. gdr spear 
+ liac Leek).] z. A plant of the genus Al- 
lium (usu. A. sativum) having a bulbous root, 
a very strong smell, and an acrid, pungent taste, 
fa. Name of a jig or farce -X630. 

s. Clove of g. (see Clove sb . 1 1). Oil of g. % an es- 
sential oil obtained from the hulb and stem uf g. 

Comb. : g.-pear (tree, the American plant Cratmva 
gynandra j -shrub, Bignonia alliacea\ also Peti- 
veria al/iacea ; g. (treacle) -mustard, fg. treacle- 
wort , Sisymbrium A Ilian a ( A Hi aria officinalis) ; 
-wort = e.-mustard. 

Hence Ga*rlicky a. savouring or smelling of g. 

Garment (gaum&it), sb. ME. [a. OF. 

gamiment, gamement (pi. gam erne ns) equip- 
ment, etc., f. Rom. +gwamire, OF. and mod. 
gamir to furnish; seeGARNisH.] Any article 
of dress ; in sing. esp. an outer vestment ; in 
pi. ** clothes. Now somewhat rhet. Also fig. 

1 do not like the fashion of your garments Lear 111. 
vL 84. Hence Ga*rmentle»a a. G&*rmenture, 
array, attire. 

Garment (gi-jm^nt), v. 1547. [f- prec.] 
trans. To dress or clothe ; chiefly in pa. pple. 
garmented. Also transf. and fig. 

And thus were they garmented Camden. 

Garner (ga’-inaj), sb. [ME./rrwr, a. OF. 
gemer , gevnier , greater : — L. granarium , f. 
granum grain. Now granary is usual, exc. 
rhet. 1 A storehouse for corn, granary. Also 
attrib . var. tGamery. 

Garner (gavinoj), v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To store or deposit in or as in a garner. 
9. intr. To accumulate. Tennyson. 

x. But there whore 1 haue gar nerd vp my heart Oth. 
iv. ii. 57. 

Garnet i (garnet). ME. [a. OF. *gymat, 
grenat, ad. med.L. granatum, ? transf. use of 
L. granatum Pomegranate (cf. next), so 
called from its resemblance in colour to the 
pulp of the fruit ; or ?a deriv. of L. granum, 
grana Grain, cochineal. See also Granate*. J 
A Vitreous mineral, commonly found as a dis- 
tinct crystal, and in the form of a rhomboidal 
dodecahedron, but also occurring in other 
shapes. The precious garnet is of a deep 
transparent red. Also attrib. as g-red adj. 

Comb. : g.-berry, the red currant, Kibes rubptm ; 
•blende, a sulphide of 7 inc ; -rock, a rock constating 
mainly of g. Hence Gameti'ferona a. producing 
garnets. 

■f Garnet 2 . ME. [a. OF. ( pome) gamette, 
gernate Pomegranate.] The pomegranate ; 
also g.-apple -1673. 

Garnet 8 (ga’inet). 1485. [cf. Du .granaat, 
kranaat. ] Naut . A tackle for hoisting light 
goods into a ship. Comb, dew-garnets, *a 
soi t of tackle wove through a g.-block ' (Smyth). 
G&mierlte (ga'jnigrrit). 1875. [After 
Jules Gamier, its discoverer; see -ite.] Min. 
A hydrous silicate of nickel and magnesium. 
Garnish (gain ij), sb. ME. \{. Garnish 
t/.] fi. A set of vessels for table use, esp. of 
pewter -1674. + 9 . Dress. Merck. V. If. vi.45. 

3. Embellishment, decoration. Also corner, an 
ornament, lit . and fig. ? Obs. 1615. 4. Things 
added to a dish for ornament; ako fig. of liter- 
ary 1 dishes ’ 1673. 5. slang. Money extorted 

from a new prisoner as a jailer's fee, or as 
drink -money foi other prisoners (abolished by 
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4 Geo. IV, c. 43, fi X9) 1592. b. A similar pay- 
ment among workmen; also maiden-g. 1739. 

3. To put on acme g. and drew of virtue to Impoae 
on the world Clarsndon. 5. [Gaoler, to a prisoner) 
Yon know the custom, Sir. G„ Captain, G. Beggars 
Opera. 11. vii. (xye8j 87. 

Comb, s g^bolt, a bolt having a chamfered or faceted 
head t -money ■ sense 5. 

Garnish (ga-inif), v. 1 * a. t. and pple. gar- 
nished (-nift). ME. [ad. OF. gamiss-, gamir, 
guamir, wamir to fortify, defend (oneself), 
provide (mod.F.^or*t>); ?ad. Teut. *wamjan, 
represented by OE. wamian refl. to take 
warning, beware (ME. t vemen trans. « Warn 
t/. 1 ).] ti. trans. To furnish with means of de- 
fence -1786. ts. To equip or arm (oneseip 
-1750. 8* To fit ont with anything that beauti- 

fies; to decorate, embellish (with, *f* of ). Now 
somewhat rhet. ME, 4. To decorate (a dish) 
for the table 1693. +5. Of trees : To cover (a 

wall. etc.). Also absol. -1713. 0 . slang . To 

fit with fetters (J.) 1755. 7. Law. a. To serve 

notice on (a person), for the purpose of attach- 
ing money belonging to a debtor 1577. b. Tc 
serve (any one) with notice of payments to be 
made before ne can be returned as an heir 
(abol. 6 Geo. IV, c. 105) 1585. c. To summon 
as party to a litigation already in process. 

3. When he is come be findeth it [tl* house] empty, 
swept, a*id garnished Matt. xiL 44. 4. G. the dish 

' ‘ Mas. Gu 


with lemon, and aeiui it to table 1 
Hence Ga*mished ppl. a. \ spec, in Her. provided 
with appendages of different (specified) tincture. 
Ga'raishry, adornment. Browning. 

Garnishee (gaLmiJr). 1697. ff. Garnish 
v. 7 + -EE. J Law. One in whose nands money 
belonging to a debtor is attached at the suit of 
the creditor. Also attrib ., as g.-order , etc 
Hence Garnishee* v. to attach a debtor's 
money thus. 

Gamisher (gaunijai). 1515. ff. Garnish 
v. -f -ER O One who garnishes (GARNISH v.). 

Garnishment (gaunijmgnt). 1550. [f. 

Garnish v. +-MENT.J 1. Adornment. 2. 
Law. A notice, either general, or for (a) sum- 
moning a third party to appear in a suit, (b) 
attaching money in the hands of a third person 




arnison, sb. ME. [a. OF. gamison 
(ONF. wamison : see Warnison), f. gaintr 
to Garnish, kepi, in x6th c. by Garrison.] 
1. Defence; means of defence -1489. 9. 1 ‘re- 
visions for an army, a besieged place, etc 
-1500. 3. A body of men stationed in a place 

for defence -1609. Hence tGarnison v . (rare), 
to garrison (a place). 

Garniture (gaMnitiuj). 1532. [a. F. f f. 

gamir .] x. Furniture, appurtenances. 9. 
Ornament, added to dress 1667 ; or generally 
1685. 3. Apparel 1827. 4. Dressing ofa dish. 

Also fig. 1725. 

a. A man of k* and feather Drydkn. That train of 
female f, which passe th by the name of accomplish- 
ments Lamb. 

H Garookuh, garrooka. 1855. * A fishing- 
craft of the Gulf of Persia * (Smyth). 

Garotte: see Garrotte. 
fGaroua, a. [f. L. gnrum + -ous.] Of or 
resembling Garum. Sir T. Browne. 

Gar-pike (ga xpai k). 1776. [see Pike.] 

- Garfish. 

Garran : see Garron. 

Garret (gcc nit), sb. [ME. garite, a. OF. 
gurite , guerite (mod. guerite) watch-tower ; of 
Teut. origin, conn. w. OF. guarir, warir to 
preserve, ad. Teut. *warjan to defend.] +1. 
A turret; a watch-tower --154/8. 9. A room 

within the roof of a house ; an attic 1483. 8* 

slang. The head 1796. 

1. She putte her in a garet to see the Kinge Josue 
name 1450. a. A -dissertation upon the advantage of 
living in garreis L £txi>mkm. 

Comb.*, (.-lock, an inferior lock, made by men 
who work mag.; -master, a cabinet-maker, lock- 
smith, etc* who works on Jils own account, supplying 
both capital and labour. 

Garret (gseret), v. 1845. [?] Build. To 

insert small pieces of stone into the joints of 
(coarse masonry). 

Garreted (g**r«*d), ppl a. 2531. [f. 
Garret sb. 4 -rd *.] 1. Provided with garrets 
see Garret sb. 1). a. Lodged Is a garret 
rare) 1837. 

a. G n is bis ancestral palace Wobdsw. 


1 (man), a (pass), an (lptsd). v (cut), f (Fr. chef). 4 (ever), si ( 7 , eye). 9 (Fr. esn d# vie}, i (sit). 1 (Psychs), 9 (what). # (g*t)> 
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Garreteer (gtorMta). 1790. [f. Garret 
$b, 4 * *eer,] One who lives in a garret ; esp. a 
literary hack. 

Garrison (gwriscn), sb. [ME, garrison, a. 
OF. garison, gareison, guerison (ONF. warison 
W aRison), f. garir, guerir, ad. OHG. warjan 
to defend. In the later senses confused with 
T,gamison Garnison.] tr. Store; gift. ME. 
only. fa. Protection; means of defence -1561. 
8 * TA. A fortress -1494. b. (from sense 4) A 
garrisoned place 1568. 4. +A troop -i$35» 

hence, a body of soldiers stationed in a place 
for its defence. Also fig. 154a. 

4. fig. A a. of empty . .precepts Milt. 

Phrases. In g. (To go or bo sent) intog. 

Comb, t f. -artillery, -gun, etc. ; g.-hack, slang, a 
woman who flirts with the officers of a g. ; -hold, 
occupation by means of a g. | -town. 

Garrison (gae-risan), v. 1569. [f. prec.] 
i. To place troops in for defence. Also^j?. a. 
To occupy as a garrison. Also transf. and 
fig. 1645. 8* To put 1 in garrison * or on garri- 
son-duty. Also Jig. 1596. 

x. fig. Garrisoned against.. fears Gsa Eliot. 3 . 
fi%. Garrisoned round about him like a camp Of 
faithful souldiery Milt. 

Garron, -an (gse*rsn). 1540. [a. Gael. 
gearran.] A small and inferior kind of Irish 
or Scotch horse. 

Garrooka ; see Garookuh. 

Garrot 1 (garret). 1839. [a. F.] A sea- 

duck ; esp. the Golden-eye (Clangula glaucion ). 

Garrot 2 (gseTet). 1834. [a. F. ; see next] 
1. Anttq . A lever for winding a cross-bow. a. 
Surg. A tourniquet 1845. 

Garrotte, garotte (gflrp t), sb. 1633. 

Sp. gar rote — F. garrot stick. Cf. prec.] 

A rack pin to tighten cords in packing (rare) 
1639. a. Execution by strangulation, as in 
Spain; the instrument of this i6aa. 8. High- 
way-robbery by throttling 185a. Phr. To tip 
the g. (slang) : to rob thus. 

Garrotte, garotte (gfiryt), v. 1851. [ad. 
Sp. garrotear, f. garrotc\ see prec.] z. trans. 
To execute by means of the garrotte. a. To 
throttle in order to rob 1858. 3. transf. and fig. 

To strangle 1878. Hence Garro*tter, garo*tter. 

Garrulity (pir/Hlti). 1581. [a .Y'.garru- 
liti, ad. L, garrul/tatem .] The quality of being 
garrulous. 

My crime, Shameful g. Milt. 

Garrulous (gae-rtflas), a. 1611. [f. L. gar- 
ruins (f. garrire to chatter) + -ous. ] 1 . Loqua- 

cious ; transf. of birds, etc. : Chattering, babbling 
1854. a. Of speech : Wordy 1B38. 

x. Age . recounts The feats of youth Thomson. 
transf. Birds grew g. Patmore, a. G. comments 
Disraeli, history Freeman. Hence G&’rrulous-ly 
4 xdv., -neaa. 

Garter (gfl-jtai), sb. Sc. gartan, -en. 
M K. [a. OF. gartier, jar tier, f. OF. garet , jaret 
(mod. jarret) the bend of the knee. The n in 
the Sc. foims is obscure.] z. A band worn 
round the leg to keep the stocking in place, b. 
Naut. slang. Fetters 1769. a. The Garter, the 
badge of the highest order of English Knight- 
hood. instituted c 1344; membership of this 
order ; the order itself ME. g. Her. a. «= 
Bendlet. 1C58. b. A strap or ribbon buckled 
in a circle, with the free end hanging down 
188a. 4. transf. Anything resembling a garter 

in function or in shape ; esp. a. techn. a semi- 
circular plate, fitting into a groove in the screw 
of a bench-vice 1874; b. the band used in 
• prick the g. * ; whence, the game itself 1837 ; 
c. tapes for a circus-performer to leap over 
1854. 5. Short for : a. G. King of Anns (see 

King) ; b. g.-snake 1880. 

a Record tee _ 

and for kings to bear Dev den 
next vacant g. Thackeray. 4. Item, for a g. for the 
sydea [of cucking stoolj ■ . itf* 1356. 5. b. The g. and 
the copperhead 1880. 

Phrases. To cast one's g, (Sc.) : to secure a husband. 
fm the catching up <f a g . 1 ha a moment Pricking 
in the g. (also pHckAke-g.) : a 'Swindling game (see 
Kast.anu-i.oosk). 

Comb, 1 a.’blue, dark blue, the colour qf the C. 
ribbon) -flab, the scabbard-fish (Lepidofus outdo- 
tns ) ; -knee, the left knee 1 -robes j -anake l/.S., 
a name ef glass' or ribbon -snakes of •*»• geuas 
Suimninv -webbing, elastic webbing for garters. 

Garter (gfi a rtax), e. ME. [f. prec.] i» trans. 


i Garter's glory 1 A badge for heroes 
As well ask.. for the 
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To tie with a garter. Also with on, up. Also 
absol. Also transf. a. Her. To surround with a 
Garter (sense 3b) 1864. Hence GaTtered ppl. 
a, ; spec, wearing the Garter. Ga*rtering vbl. sb. ; 
spec, the material of garters ; in pi. — garters. 
Garth* (gRjJ)). ME. [a. ON .garter - OE. 
geard Yard. Still dial. J x. A piece of en- 

closed ground, usu. beside a building, a yard, 
garden, or paddock ; freq. with defining word, 
as cloister -, willow-g \ , etc. b. Short for : 
Cloister-g. ( rec .). a. * Fishgarth. 1609. 

x. A garden for potatoes . . called a g. A Young, b. 
Tim central grasspiot of the cloisters— the g. 1890. 

Garth 2 (gax£). n. dial. ME. [North, form 
of gerth (see Girth).] 1. A saddle-girth, a. 
A wooden hoop X483. 3. Girth 1684. 

II Grarum (ge*Tftm). 1587. [a. L., Gr. ybpov.] 
A Roman sauce made of fermented fish. 
Garvie (ga\xvi). Sc. 174a. [?] A sprat 
Gas (gees), sb 1*1. gases (gae **£*}. 
1658. [A word invented by Van Helmont 
(1577-1644), modelled on Gr. xaor, / re " 
presenting Gr x.] +1. A supposed occult 

principle in all bodies, regarded as an ultra- 
rarefied condition of water -1743. a. Any 
aeriform or completely elastic fluid 1779. spec. 
a. Gas for lighting or heating; orig. - Coal- 
Gas, now including oil-gas, etc. 1794. b. Coal- 
mining. Fire-damp mixed yrith air 1853. c. 
Coal-gas used to till a balloon or airship 179a. 
d. - Laughing gas 1894. e. Stomachic 
vapours 188a. f. - PoisoN-g&j 1015. 3. A gas 

jet X872. 4. slang. Empty talk ; bombast 1847. 

s The throe gases which compose (ha atmosphere 
Huxley. C. fig. Poltioous Swell’d by the g. of 
Coinage to Balloons Wolcott. 

Comb. 1. General : as g. globe (Globe sb. 61, - range 
(RancexA* 111. i), -store, -works (Wonxsb. 11 . to), etc. 

a. Special : g.-al&rm, (a) one to warn of g. | (b) 
one to alami by explosion of g. j -bath, a bath beaked 
by g. i -battery, a voltaic battery operating by the 
generation of gases; -bill, (a) one granting powers 
to make and supply g. ; (b) a bill for g. consumed I 
•bleaching, 4 bleaching by means of sulphur dioxide ’ 
(Cent. Diet.) ; -blower, a stream of g. from a coal- 
seam i -bottle, (a) a retort ; (b) Med. a vessel to bold 
compressed g. ; -buoy, one with chambers filled with 
g. to supply the lamp ; -burner (see Burner) s -chan- 
delier — Gaselier : -check, a device in guns to 
prevent an escape of g. at the breach t -coal, bitumi- 
nous coal used to making g.; -cock* a tap fitted to 
the g.-pipe ; -coke, residuum of coal used in g.- 
making ; -COXldenaer, ail apparatus for freeing coal- 
g. from its tar ; -drain (Coa/-Mtimng), a heading for 
carrying off fire-damp; -dregs, the refuse or g.- 
making; -engine, one in which the power is ob- 
tained by the production or the rhythmical a com- 


bustion and explosion of g. in a closed cylinder) 
•tiring, firing a furnace so that the gaseous products 
of combustion are utilized as fuel ; -fixture, a bracket 
or gaselier for e. ; -furnace, ( a ) one for making g. | 
{b) one heated by g. t -helmet -g.-mask ; -holder, 
a gasometrt ; -indicator, one for showing the pres- 
sure of g. ; -lime, Time which has been used to purify 
coal-g. ; -mask, a mask worn a* a protection against 
poison-gas; -microscope, one lit by oxyhydrogen 
light; -motor, a g.-engine; -pendant, a g.-pipe 
hung from the ceiling and filtad with burners -Pipe, 
(a) one Tor conveying g.; (b) joc. term for an inferior 
gun* (c) gas-drain ; -plate, a steel disk, in Knrpp 
guns, to receive the direct force of the powder-gases; 
•retort, a vessel for holding the material of which g. 
is to be made; -ring, (a) a thin perforated plate of 
metal used a* a g. -check; (<*) a hollow iron ring with 
jets burning g. for heating purposes! -sand, sand- 
stone yielding g. ) -a he 11, one charged with poison- 
gas ; -spectrum, one formed from the rays of an 
incandescent g. ; -stoker; -stoking, the beating of 

S r. -retorts; -tor. Coal-tar produced in the menu- 
acture of coal-g. ; -tar v., to coat with g.-tar ; g. 
thermometer, one in which g. is the expanding me- 
dium ; -washer, one for removing the ammonia from 
g, i -water, water through which coal-g. has passed ; 
•well, a boring in the earth, tapping natural g. 

Gas, sbfi C/S. 1905. Colloq. abbrev. of 
Gasolkne b. 

Phr. To step or tread an the g. (qrig. U.S .) : to 
accelerate a motor engine by pressing down the 
accelerator-pedal whh the foot j gen. to put on speed. 

Gas(gKt) f 0. Infl. gassing, gassed. 1847. 
[f, Gas i*. 1 ] f. To supply or light up with 
gas (colloq.) 1886. a. To pass through a gas- 
flame, to remove fibres, as in gassing lace 1859. 
3. To impregnate (slaked lime) with chlorine, 
in making bW-' hinp-powder 1880. 4. To affect 
by or attack with (poison-) gas 1889. g. slang. 
To deceive by talking gag 1847; intn to 

vapour, talk idly 1875. 


GASOMETER 

Gasalier, var. of Gaselier. 
tiaa-bag. 1837. 1. A bag in which gas it 
kept ; spec, an airship's gas-container. 9. An 
inflated bag for plugging a gas-main during 
repairs 1884. a- A * windbag 7 1889. 
Gasooigv; obs. f. Gaskin. 

Gascon (gersk/fa), sb. ME. [a. F. Gascon.] 
1. A native of Gascony. 0. Hence, a braggart 
1771. 3. attrib. or adj. Pertaining to Gascony 

1488. 4. cllipt. fa. Gascon wine 1630 ; b. 

Gascon dialect 18x3. 

a. They (the Irish) are (be Gascons of Britain Storr. 
Gasconade (gsesk^nTi-d), sb. 1709. [See 
prec. and -adr.J Extravagant boasting. 
Hence Gascona*de v. intr. to indulge In gas- 
conades. Gascona'der, a braggart. 
Gkt8COnlsm(gse*sk^niz’m). 1807. [See - ism.] 
A spirit of vaunting. 

Gascoyne, obs. f. Gaskin, Gascon. 
Gaseity (gsesf-tti). 1853. [f. Gase-ous + 
-ity.] The state of being a gas. 

Gaselier (ges£ll»u). Also gasalier. 1849. 
[f. Gas sb. 1 ] A frame to hold gas-burners. 
Gaseous (gse-sfos, g^ sfos), a. 1799. [f. 

Gas sb. 1 + -eous.] 1. Having the nature, or in 
the form, of gas. Also fig. 9. Relating to 
gases 1805. 

1. fig. His g., inimitably expansive conceit Geo. 
Eliot. 

Ga s-fi tter. 1858. One who fits up build- 
ings with gas-appliances. 

Ga-s-fi tting. 1865. 1. //. Pipes, brackets, 
etc. for the use of gas. 9. Fixing gas-appli- 
ances. Also attrib . 

Gftsh (gsej), sb. 1548. [(ult.) a. OF. m garse, 
f. garter.} 1. Along and deep cut or slash, made 
in the flesh , or in any object. Also fig. b. The 
act of making such a cut 1839. 9. U.S. slang. 

The mouth 1853. 3. attrib. , as g.-veln (A nstral. 
Mining ), a V-shaped vein 1869. 

x. He.. received a mortal g. 1807. To heal. .the 
sloe-tree's g. Browning. 

Gash (gaej), a. 1 Now only Sc. 15891 [?] 
Dismal to look at. 

His g. lookes and hia abrupt an&weres Geeene. 
Gash (gaef) a. 2 Sc. 1706. [?] I. Sagacious, 
a. Wise-looking 1836. 8- Well-dressed 1785. 
Gaah (grej), r. 1563. [For earlier garsh,i. 
ON. garser , garsher (Palsgr.).] z . trans. To cut 
or slash ; also abrol. b. Witn asunder Tenny- 
son. a. intr. To open in a gash (rare) 1750. 
x. With barbarous blows they g. the dead Byron. 

Ga*shful, a. Now dial. 1630. [cf. Gashly.] 
Ghastly. 

Ga*shly, a. Now dial. Z633. [? altered t 
Ghastly.] Also advb. Hence Gawhlineea. 
By all that is bir>ute and g. 1 1 cry Stemne. 
Gaaifica-tion. i8za. [f.GASj^. 1 + -(i)FiCA- 
Tion.] The process of making into gas. 
Gauform (gx sifpzm), a. 1800 [f. Gas 

sb . 1 + -(i)korm.J In a gaseous state. 

Gasify (gse-sifai), v. z8a8. [f. Gas + 

(i)fy.] l o make or become gaseous. Hence 
Ga*aifl:able a. 

Gasket (gce skfct). 16a 9. [?] X. A small 
rope for securing a furled sail to the yard. 
Chiefly in pi, a. Tow, plaited hemp, etc. for 
tacking a piston or caulking a joint 1809. 
Jence Ga’sket v. to tie with gaskets. 

Gaskin 1 [gae-skin). 1573. [? «pcc. use of 
Gascon.] ti. A kind of breecn or hose. 
Chiefly^/. -i6iz. 9. The hinder thigh of s 
horse 1652. 

Ga*skin 2 . rare. - Gasket. 

Ga*S-light. z8o8. a. The light of gas. 

“ f pi. Also attrib. 
Photography), 
who makes or 
supplies gas. b. A collector of gas-accounts, 
a. One who attends to the gas-lights in a theatre 
x86c 3. Coal-mining. (U.S.) One who ex- 
amines die workings lor fire-damp 1883. 
Gasog^ne, var. of Gazogene. 

Graaolene, gasoline [gse s^Uh). 1871. [f, 
Gas sb.* 4 -ol + -kne, -ine.] A volatile inflam- 
roable liquid, produced In di- tilling crude petro- 
leum* and used .tor healing, etc. h. U.S. The 
peirol used for motor engines (cf. Gas sb. 1 ) 1895. 
Gasometer 1 g9Bs^mAaz) t gascmieter. 1 79b. 
[ad. F. gaoomUrt, f, gas Gas sb. l + mitre, ad* 


ft (Ger* ^(Fr.p m). U (Ger. M^Uer). ti (Fr. dime), v (cuel). e(e») (there)* e (A) (r#*n). /(Fr. Wre). ft (fir r fnn, earth)* 



GASOMETRY 

Gr. pirpoy measure.] i. An apparatus for 
holding and measuring gas. a. A tank in which 
gas is stored for distribution 1808. 

Gasometry (gspqrraetri). 1790. [f. Gas 

sb.' ; see -METRY.] The science of measuring 
gases. Hence G&some’trlc a. relating to g. 

Gasoscope (gsrafckJup). 1858. ff.GAsrd.i; 
see -scope.] An apparatus for indicating the 
presence of gas. 

Gasp (gasp), sb. 1577. [f. Gasp v.) A con- 
vulsive catching of the breath from exertion, 
the lessening of vital action, etc. Also transf. 
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Phr. {One's > last g.\ the last attempt to breathe 
before death. At the last g. : at the point of death. 
Gasp (gasp), v. ME. [a. ON. geispa to 
yawn (Sw. gaspa).) x. intr. To catch the 
breath with open mouth, as from exhaustion 
or astonishment, a. tram. To exhale (occas. 
to inhale) with convulsive breathings 1334. 

1. Names .That would have made Quintilian stare 
and g. Milt. Phr. To g.for (occas. after ) ; to pant 
for (air) ; also fig. The sick, for Air before the Portal 
g. Dkyden. a. He. .lay gasping life away Cowper. 
Phr. Tog. one's last . ‘I og. out : to utter with gasps. 

Gasper (go ’Spaj). 1914. colloq. [f. prec.] 
A cheap cigarette. 

Ga*S-p)ant. I. Bastard Dittany. (U.S, 
Diets.) 9. T he apparatus in a gas-works 1889. 

Gassendist (gresemdist). i8ai. [f. Gas- 
sendi + -1ST.] A follower of Gassendi. 
Gasserian (gocsi»*riAn\ a. Also Casse- 
rian. 1831. [f. Johann Laurentius Gasser; see 
-IAN.] Distinguishing epithet of the ganglion 
on the sensory trunk of the fifth cranial nerve. 
Gassy (gse-si), a. 1757. [f. Gas sb . 1 + -Y L] 
I. Full of gas ; of the nature of gas. 9 . slang. 
Characterised by ’ gas ’ (see Gas sb.' 4) ; given 
to * gassing ‘ 1863. Hence Ga’ssiixesB. rare . 
+Gast, v. [OE. gxstan OTeut. type 
+gaistjan. See Ghost.] trans. To scare, 
terrify -1616. 

Gasted by the noiae I made Lear 11. 1 . 57. Hence 
fGaat Ml. a. terrified. 

+Ga*ster, v. 1593. [freq. of Gast v. ; see 
-ER a .] trans . To scare, terrify -1787. 

Gasteromycetous (gseisteromais/'tos), a. 

i86r. [f. Gr. yaar *p(o )~ 9 yaa-rfjp + pvierjrcs 

(pi. of pvtcrjs fungus) + -OUS. ] Bat. Of, belong- 
ing, or relating to the Gasteromycetes , one of 
the orders of Fungi. 

Gasteropod, gastropod (garsterJiyd, 
gae*stn?ppd). Also f-pode. 1826. [ad. mod.L. 
gasteropoda , gastropoda ; see next.] 

A. so. One of the Gasteropoda. 

B. adj. Gasteropod ous 1836. 

|| Gasteropoda, gastropoda (gaestSr/rpJda, 
gaestrp-pddA), sb. pi. 1828. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
yaarspo-, yaarjfp stomach -Mro8, irovs foot.] 
Zoo l. A class or group of molluscs (including 
the snails, limpets, etc.) so called from the 
ventral position of the locomotive organ. Hence 
Gaatero'podous, gastro'podous a. belonging 
to the G. ; pertaining toor marking agasteropod. 
Gastful: sec G hast kul. 

(vastly, obs. f. Ghastly. 
fGa-stness. ME. [f. Cast ppf. a. + -ness.] 
Terrified condition ; terror, dread -1604. 
Gastraea (gaestr/*&). 1877. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
yaar<p- t yaarijp.) x. = Gastrula, Huxley, 
a. A primitive sac-like animal, whose existence 
Haeckel assumes, consisting of two layers of 
cells, an ectoderm and an endoderm. 

Gastrma theory , the theory which makes this the an- 
cestral form of the whole animal kingdom. So G&S- 
tr»*ad, one of the Gastreades, a division of sponges 
which does not develop beyond the gastrula stage. 

|| Gastralgla (gsestrsHd^ift). 182a. [mod.L., 
f. as prec. + dkyos pain.] Path. Pain in the 
stomach. Hence Gastr&'lgic a. and sb. 
Gastric (garstrik), a. 1656. [f. as prec. + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the stomach ; situated 
in tne stomach ; of the nature of a stomach. 

The g. cavity 1830, artery 184a. 

Phr. Gastric fester : now usually, enteric or typhoid 
fever. G. juice (formerly also g. acid, liquor ) ; thin, 
clear, almost colourless fluid, of an acid nature, secreted 
by certain glands in the stomach, where it is the chief 
•pent in digestion. Hence Ga'atriciam, * stomach 
diseases generally * {Syd. Sac. Lex.). 

Gastriloquist (gsestrrMkwist). 1731. [f. 
gastri-, comb, L Gr. yaartp., yaarrjp , after 


ventriloquist J ■« Ventriloquist. 
loquoua a . , Casts 


So Gastri' 

JaatrlToquy, etc. 

|| Gastritis (gaestrai-tn*). 1806. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. 7 uertp-y yaaHfp+-iTis.) AJed. Inflamma- 
tion of the coats of the stomach. 
Gasfcn>(g8e*Btr0), occas. bef. a vowel gaf/r-, 
comb. f. Gr. yaartp -, yaarljp belly* 
ga*stro-cata a rrhal a., connected with gaxtric 
catarrh ; ga'strocele [Gr. atjAt] tumour J, hernia of the 
stomach; gastro-co lic [Gr. k6\ov the colon] a„ per- 
taining to the stomach and the colon; ga>Stro< 
duode’nal a., pertaining to the stomach and the duo- 
denum ; •duodeni'tis, inflammation of the stomach 
and the duodenum; -enteTic <*., peitaining to the 
stomach and intestines ; -enterl’tis, inflammation ol 
the stomach and intestines; hence -enteri'tic a.; 
•epiplo'ic a. t pertaining to the stomach and the epi- 
ploon 1 ‘hepa’tic a., pertaining to the stomach and 
the liver; •nystero'tomY. the Csesarean operation 
(see C*:sarean a .) ; -intestrnal a. a gastro-entcric i 
g a strophre'nic a., pei taining to the stomach and 
to the diaphragm ; ga<stro-pnetimo‘nic a., pertain- 
ing to the stomach and to the lungs ; -pu'lmonary 
a., -pulmo'nic a. — prec. ; -aple'nlc a , pertaining 
to the stomach and to the spleen ; -va’scular a., 
pertaining jointly to the abdominal cavity and to a 
vessel. 

|| Gastrocnemius (gcesstr^knrmitfs). PI. 
•cnemii (knf*miai). 1676. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
yaarpoKvrjpla the calf of the leg.] The muscle 
which gives a * bellying ‘ form to the calf of the 
leg. Hence Ga strocne'nilal, -ian adjs. of or 
pertaining to the g. 

Gastrodisc (garstriWisk). x88i. [See 
Gastro- and Disk.] Embryol . The germinal 
area of a mammal. 

Gastrolith (gse*stri)1i)>). 1854. [f. Gastro- 
+ Gr. Aiflos.] A calculus in the stomach ; spec. 
* Crab's-eye x. 

Gastrology (gaestrpTSdsi). 18x0. [ad. Gr. 
yaarpo\oyia, 1. yaarpo-, yaarrjp + \ 6 yos.) 
The science of catering for the stomach ; hence, 
cookery, good eating. So G&stro'loger. G as- 
trological a. 

Gastromalacia (gac:stmmai^ J’ 1 ^). 1855 

[mod.L., f. Gastro- + Gr. p. nAatcia softness. J 
Path. Softening of the coats of the stomach. 
Gastromancy (gse stmma?nsi). Now Hist. 
1610. (f. Gr. yaarpo yaari\p + pavrtia.'] 

Divination by the belly, i.e. either by figures 
seen in bellied glass vessels full of water, or 
by ventriloquism. 

Gastronome (gwstr^nJum). 1823. [a. F., 
{.gastronomic.) One versed in good eating. 
So Gastromomer. Gastro ‘no mist. 
Gastronomic, -al (geestruymik, -il), a. 
1828. [ad. F. gastronomique t f. as prec.] Of 
or pertaining to gastronomy. Hence Gastro* 
no'mically adv . 

Gastronomy (g8estT/J*nftmi). 1814. [ad. F. 
gastronomic , a. Gr. y aorpovopua, f. yaarpo - , 
yaarrjp , after &arpovopia .] The art and science 
ofgood eating. 

Gastropod, Gastropodous: see Gaster-. 
Gastrorrhaphy (gaestqrrafi). Also g&s- 
troraphy. 1739. | ad. F. gastroraphie, ad. Gr. 
yaarpoppatpla, f. Gr. yaarpo yaarijp -f root 
of fidwrtiv to sew.] Suture of wounds in the 
abdomen. 

Gastroscopy (gsestr^rskSpi). 1855. [f. Gr. 
7 aarpo-j yaarijp + - a/coiria ; see -scopy. J Ex- 
amination of the abdomen for disease. 
Gastrostomy (gsestrp’stdmi). 1854. [(• 

Gastro- + Gr. aropa + -Y 8 . ] Surg. The opera- 
tion of opening the stomach for the introduction 
of food. 

Gastrotomy (gaestrp*t6mi). 1656. [f. 

Gastro- + Gr. -ro/Ja.] The opening of tne 
abdomen by incision, or of the stomach through 
the abdominal walls. 

Gastrula (garstrtflA). 1877. [mod.L. dim., 
f. Gr. yaarrjp.) Embryol . That form of the 
metazoic germ which consists of a cup with two 
layers of cells in the wall. Also attrib. Hence 
Ga'strular a. pertaining to a g., or to gastrula- 
tion. Gaatrula tlon, the formation of a g. 
Gastruran (gaestrQ**rAn). [f. mod.L. 
Gastrura neut. pi., f. Gr. yaarsp-, yaarfo + 
obpd + -an. ] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Gastrura or 
stomatopodous crustaceans. 


GATE-POST 

B. sb. [sc. animal .J In recent Diets. So 
Gaatru’roua a. 

Gat (gx-t). Also gate. 1793. [app. a. ON. 
gat opening, passage; see GATE sb. 1 ) An 
opening between sandbanks ; a channel, strait ; 
in Kent, an opening in the clifis. 

Gat, pa. t. of Get v. 

Grate (g/'t), sbA [OE. geat : — OTeut. type 
*gato m . l’erh. not allied either to Get or to 
Gate sb , 9 J x. An opening in & wall for en- 
trance and exit, with a movable barrier for 
dosing U ; said with reference to a city or 
other enclosure, or the enclosure-wall of a large 
building. 9. ellipt. for gate{s of the city 
as a place of judicial assembly. [A Hebraism.] 
OE. 3. trans. A mountain-pass. Also pi. 
1601. 4. jig. A means of entrance or exit ME. 

5. The barrier itself; a framework of wood or 
iron, either of open-work or solid, turning on 
pivots or hinges, or sliding in a groove, and 
used either in a pair or singly OE. b. A con- 
trivance for stopping or regulating the passage 
of water. (Cf.Jfdod-, loch-, sluice-g.) 1496. C. 
techn. a. {Lochsmi thing) One of tne apertures 
in the tumblers for the passage of the stub 1874. 
b. ■* Sash sb , 8 2. 1874. c. An H-shaped ar- 

rangement of slots through which a gear-lever 
is pushed 1906. 7 The number of persons who 

pay at the gates to see an athletic contest, etc. ; 
also, the gate-money thus received 1888. 

z. The Ladies Coach so siopt the G., that the Duke's 
could not possibly pass Co i ton. Phr. The gate{* of 
hearten , hell, paradise, perhaps ong. apprehended in 
a material sense. Also the gatr{s of eUathi a near 
approach to death. Most like the struggle at the g. 
ol death Kkats. a. Then went Boaz up to the g. 
and snt him down there Ruth iv. z. . 4. They (the 
senses) are the gates and windows of its [the soul's] 
knowledge Drumm of Hawth. Phr. The ifory#., 
the g. of horn : in Greek legend, those through which 
false and true dreams respectively come. 

Comb. : g.-bill (at Oxford and Cambridge), a record 
of the times at which a man returns to college (or 
lodgings) after hours; also, the account of fines 
charged against a man for staying out late; -boot, 
the right of cutting wood for gates; -chamber, a 
recess in the side wall of a canal-lock, which receives 
the g. : -crasher, an uninvited intruder at a recep- 
tion, etc. ( colloq oruj. US.): -leg, -legged a., de- 
signating a table with leg* in a gaie-like frame 
swinging back to allow the leaves to 1>« shut down ; 
-money, money paid at the gales for Admission to 
an athletic meeting, etc, ; «saw t a mill-saw which is 
strained in a g or sash to prevent buckling ; -vein, 
the Vena porta {Obs. exc. fig.) ; -works, fortifications 
at the g of a town, etc. Hence Ga*ted ppl. a. 
furnished with a g. or gates. 

Gate (g^t), sb . a Now only Sc. and n. dial. 
ME. [a. ON. gata. .See also Gait sb.) x. 
A way, road, or path. 9. A street, as in 
Gallowgate , etc. 1470. +3. A going, journey, 

course (lit. and Jig.) -1677. 4 * Manner of go- 
ing. Obs. exc. spec, (see Gait sb.) 1637. 5. 

Way, manner, or method of doing or behaving ; 
a peculiar habit ME. 

x. Phiases. To come, go, ride a, the , his , her, etc. 

This {that) g.i used advb. - this (that) way, in 
this (that) direction. Some, any g . ; somewhere, 
anywhere. 

Gate (g^t), sb .8 1677. OE .gyle sb., 

pouring out.] Pounding. 1. +a. The little 
spout m the brim of casting ladles 1683. b. 
The opening or channel through which the 
molten metal flows into a mould 16 77. s. The 
waste piece of metal cast in the gate 1839. 
Gate(g^t), v. 1831. [f. GatkxM] trans. 
At Oxford and Cambridge : To confine (an 
undergraduate) to college. 

Gate, obs. i. Goat. 

Gatehouse (g/i*t|han&). ME. [f. Gate sbA 
4 HOUSE sb . J I. A house (for a servant) at or 
over a gate. a. The apartment over the gate 
of a city or palace, often used as a prison ; spec 
that over the gate of the palace at Westminster 
t 5 8 7 - 

s. [The king’sj messenger.. was. .committed to the 
G. 1647. 

Ga’te-keeper. 1579. [f. Gate sb. 1 + 
Keeper. | 1. One who has charge of a gate. 

1. A species of butterfly 1819. 

Gratelew (g^'tles), a. 1608. [See - less.] 
Without a gate. 

Grtbfoit 1599. [f. Gate sbA 4- Post sb.) 
A post belonging to a gate, either that on which 
it bangs, or that against which it shuts. 
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GATEWAY 

Ga-tew&y. 1707. [f. Gate + Way.] 
1. An opening through a fence or wall. ? Ob*. 

a. A frame or arch in which a gate ii hung ; a 

structure built at or over a gate, for ornament 
or defence. Also attrib. 1769. 3. transf. and 

fig. a. A means of egress or ingress 184a. b. 

- Oats sb . 1 3. 1884. 
a. a. At the gateways of the day Tbnnyson. 
Gather (gwffw), sb. 1555. [f. Gather ».] 
1. The amount gathered, crop. a. The gathers 
(pi.), that part, esp. of a dress, which is gathered 
or arawn in 1663. 8. techn . 4 The inclination 

forward of an axle journal, or spindle, usually 
one-tenth of its diameter* (Knight) 1874. 
Gather (gsr&u), v. [OK. gad{e)rian 
: — WGer. type *gadur 6 jan . The OTeut. root 
is *gad-.] 

L trans, ti. (Only with prefixed To 
join ; to put together. Obs . since early ME. a. 
To bring together ; to collectOE. 3. To collect 
(flowers, etc.) from the place of growth ; to cull, 
pick, pluck ; to collect as harvest (also to g. in) 
OE.; to pick up 1711;. t4. To compile (literary 
matter) -1677. 5. To be the means of bringing 
together or accumulating ME. 6. To collect 
(contributions). Also aosol . to make a collec- 
tion. Now rare. M E. 7. To collector acquire 
by way of increase; to gain 1590. 8. To 

collect (knowledge) by observation and reason- 
ing ; to infer, deduce, conclude. ( *= L. colligere.) 
*535* Q- To draw into smaller compass, con- 
tract 1617 ; spec . to draw together or pucker 
(part of a dress) by means of a thread 1576. 

b. Arch . To contract or make narrower (a 
drain, chimney, etc.) 1703. to. techn . a. Glass- 
making. To collect (melted glass) on the end 
of the blowing-tube 1839. b. To collect and 
place in order according to signatures (the 
printed sheets of a book). Also absol. 1683. 

a Up roos our host.. And gad rode us togidre, alle 
in a flok Chaucer. To g. the materials for nests 
Goi-dsm. Phr. To be gathered to one's fathers % to 
one's people ; to be buried with one's ancestors 1 hence, 
to die. 3. But they that have gathered it [the com] 
ahall eat it Isa. Ixii. 9. A Rose just gather'd from 
the Stalk Dhydkn. 5. Standing sireames geather 
filth Corson. To g. rust 1687. 7. Phr. To g. breath, 
etc. : to g.»in or recover breath. To g. oneself ( to- 
gether, k jTog. ground: to gain ground. As Kv’ning 
Mist .. gathers ground fast at the labourer's heel 
Milt. To g. head : to acquire strength ; also to swell 
as a festering sore. Tog. way (Naut.) : 4 to begin to 
feel the impulse of the wind on the sails, so as to obey 
the helm (Smyth 1 *. 8. Plinv supposed amber to be a 
resin.. which he gathered from its smell Bfrkrley. 
9. Golden the clasp that gathers her shining robe 
to her side Bowkn. 

IL intr. (Chiefly -= reft, uses of I). 1. To 

congregate, assemble OE. a. Of things : To 
collect ; to form or increase by the coming to- 
gether of material ME. b. To accumulate and 
come to a head. Hence, of a sore, etc. : To 
develop a purulent swelling. OE. 8. To con- 
tract; to form folds or wrinkles (rare) 1^77. 

4. Naut. To make way (towards an object) 

*577- . , . , 

a. There gathered vnto him . . a verygreat multitude 
1 Esdras viii. 01. a. One knows howa story gathers 
like a snowball Mas. Carlvl*. b. fig. Now do's iny 
Proiect g. to a head Shaks. 3. As fast years flow 
away, The smooth brow gathers Shelley. _ To g. 
into the wind (Naut ) : to sail nearer to the wind. 
Hence Ga'therable a . capable of being inferred. 

Gatherer (gm'ffarai). ME. [f. prec. + -er 1 -] 
x. One who gathers or collects (see Gather 
v.) ; often with defining word, as rent-, tax-g. 
(now usu. - collector ). 9. One of the front teeth 

of a horse 1696. 

Gathering, vbl. sb. OE. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 1 .] x. The action of Gather y., in 
various transitive senses. Also with in, out, 
up. b. The action, also the result, of draw- 
ing in or contracting 1580. 9. The action 

of coining together ; the result of this ; union, 
accumulation OE. 3. spec. A suppurated 
swelling OE. 4. An assembly or meeting 
OE.; a signal (by beat of drum, etc.) 1653. 

5. That which is gathered or brought together; 
esp. a collection in money (now dial.) ME. 8. 
Bookbinding The arrangement of the loose 
sheets of a book in proper order 1683. 

Comb . : g. -board (Bookbinding), a horseshoe- 
shaped table on which signatures are laid to be 
gathered | -coal, a large piece of coal, laid on the 
fire to keep it burning during the nights •cry, a 
summons to assemble lor war ; -ground, area fron} 
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which the feeding waters of a river, etc., are collected ; 
-hoop, one used by coopers to at aw in the ends of 
the staves so as to allow the hoop to be slipped on 
them { -peat, a fiery peat which was sent round by 
the borderers to alarm the country in time of danger ; 
also, a peat put into the kitchen-fire at night, to keep 
it alive till the morning. 

Gatling (gse'tliij). 1870. [The inventor’s 
name. Dr. R. 1. Gatling, j attrib. in Gatling 
gun , a form or machine gun, with a cluster ol 
barrels into which the cartridges are automa- 
tically loaded at the breach. Also Gatling 
simply. 

Gatten, var. of Gaiter sbfi 
f Gat- toothed, a. rare. [app. - Gap- 
toothed, f. Gat sb. opening.] Having the 
teeth wide apart (pop. regarded as a sign of 
luck and of much travelling). Chaucer. 

)) Gauche (gJj), a. 1751. |F.] x. Awkward, 
clumsy. 9, Math . Skew, not plane 1879. 

a. If various points of the line do not lie in one 
plane, we have in one case, .a curve of double curva- 
ture, in the other a g. polygon Thomson & Tait. 

II Gaucher ie (gJ*J>rs). 1798. [F., f. prec.] 

Want of tact or manner, awkwardness ; agauche 
proceeding. 

Gaucho (gau'tj*, gp’tj*). Also erron. 
Guacho. 1894. rSp., prob. f. native S. Amer.] 
One of a mixed European and Indian race of 
equestrian herdsmen. 

Gaud, sbA Also gaude. Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. [Prob. f. L. gaudia. ] One of the larger 
beads placed between the decades of 4 aves ’ in 
a rosary. 

Gaud (g§d), sb .8 [ME. gaude , L (ult.) L. 
gaudere to rejoice.] +i. A trick, prank ; often, 
a pretence ; also a pastime -1796 ; a scoff, a 
laughing-stock -1650. 9. concr. A plaything, 

toy. Also, something gaudy ; a gewgaw ; a 
piece of finery. Now rhet. Also fig. ME. 3. 
pi. Fine doings, gaieties. Now rhet. 1650. 4. 

sing. Idle display x8oc. 

a. Solomon., giueth us gaudei to play witball 1591. 

fGaud, i/.l ME. [f. Gaud sb . » and *.] 1. 

trans. To furnish with gauds (see Gaud j^. 1 ) 
-1559. 9 - To ornament -1607. 

a. Their nicely gawded Cheekes Cor, 11, t 233. 

fGaud, I/. 2 153a. [perh. f. Gaud j 3.*] 
intr. To make merry; to jest; to scoff (at) -1580. 

He was sporting and gauding with his Familiars 
North. 

jiGaudeanum (g§d/,^*m&s). 1893. [First 

word of a mod.K students' song.] A college- 
students' merry-making, 

Gaudery (g§-d£ri). 1597. [f. Gaud j^. 2 + 
-ERV,] Gaudy decoration ; finery, fine clothes; 
a piece of finery. 

Vice..trickt up with its alluring gauderies 1663. 

fGau-dish, a. 1538. [f. Gaud sb* + -ish.] 
Trivial; gaudy, showy -1587. Hence Gau'd- 
ish-ly adv. t -ness. 

Gaudy (g§*di), sb. ME. [ad. L. gaudium."] 
+x. — Gaud sb . 1 -1560. -fa. A taper (one of 
five, burnt to commemorate the Virgin s five 
joys) -1859. fa- * Gaud sb . 2 a. 1555. f4. 

Rejoicing ; a merry-making -1647. 5. A grand 

feast or intertainment ; esp. an annual college 
dinner 1651. f Hence pi. * Commons ' for 
gaudy-days -1706, 


Gaudy (g§*di), a. 2 1599. [Cf. Gaudy sb. 4, 
also Gaud sbf, and -y *.] f 1. Of fare : Luxu- 
rious -i6ox. a. Brilliantly (now chiefly glar- 

slang. 


Costly thy hakit as thy purse can buy ; *Ss not 
exprest in fancy: rich, not gawdie Haml. 1. iii. 71. 
A late notable gawdy Orator Baxter. G. Dreams 
Sedley. b. Not a g. lot Astley. Hence G&u'dily 
adv. Gau*diness. 

Gau*dy, v . 1489. |*f. Gaudy sb. and «. 2 ] 
ti. trans. To furnish (a rosary) with gaudies 
-1^42. 9. To make gaudy. Southey. 
Grau'dy-day. 1567. [f. Gaudy sb, + Day.] 
A day or rejoicing; esp. the day of a college 
gaudy. So Gaudy-night (Ant, <5r" Cl, III. xiii. 

,8 <&udy-g«< in : see Gaudy a. 1 
Gauffer, gauffre : tee Goffer. 

Gauge, gage (gfldg), sb. Late ME. [a- 


gauged 

ONF. gauge (mod. jauge), of unkn. origin. Not 
in other Rom. langs. The spelling gauge pre- 
vails in Eng., exc. in sense 1. 5. American 
Diets, prefer gage. ] 

Li.A standard measure or scale of measure- 
ment ; esp. a measure of the capacity of a 
barrel, the diameter of a bullet, or the thickness 
of sheet iron. b. transf. and fig. Capacity, 
extent ; dimensions, proportions 1655. to- A 
limit of distance or extent. Also fig . Holland. 
3 . spec. The distance between the rails of a 
railway, tramway, etc. ; also, between the oppo- 
site wheels of a carriage 1841. 4. techn. a. The 
length of projection or margin of a slate or tile 
beyond that which overlaps it 1703. b. A 
measure of slate, one yard square 1847. 5. 

Naut. (Usually gage.) a. The position of one 
vessel with reference to another and the wind 
1591. b. The depth to which a vesssel sinks in 
the water with a full cargo 1644. 6. Plastering. 

The greater or less quantity of plaster of Pans 
used with common plaster to accelerate its 
setting 1849. 

1. The gadge of Hering 1595. A bullet of 50-gauge 
1858. b. He t Howard] has visited all Europe, to 
take the gage and dimensions of miseiy, depression, 
and contempt Burke. 3. Mixed g . : a broad and 
narrow g. laid down together. See also Broad gauge, 
Narrow gauge. 5. Phr. 7 o have or keep the weather 
gage of t to be to windward of; also fig. to get the 
better of. Also lee gage. 

H. +1. A gauging-rod -1706. 9. A gradu- 

ated instrument or vessel for gauging the force 
or quantity of a fluctuating object, as wind, 
etc. Also rain-, wind-gauge , etc.: sec Rain, 
etc. x688. 3. A contrivance attached to a 

boiler, etc., to show the height or condition 
of its contents ; more fully g.-cock, -glass. Of 
an air-pump : An instrument which indicates 
the degree of exhaustion in the receiver ; usu. 
defined, as barometer, siphon g. (see those 
words) 1794. 4. An instrument for ascertain- 
ing and verifying dimensions 1677. 5. A 

carpenter’s tool for marking lines parallel to the 
edge of a board 1678. 6 . A contrivance to 

regulate the penetration of a cutting tool ; as 
auger-, boring-g. 7. fig . A test 1691. 

Comb. : g.-cock, one of two or three ‘.mall cocks for 
ascertaining the height of the water in a steam boiler; 
-concussion, 'the lateral rockingofrailwaycarriages 
against the rails ' (Ogilvie); -door, a wooden door 
fixed in a mine airway for reeu taring the ventilation ; 
-glass, a glass tube attached to a boiler to show the 
height of the water; -knife, a knife with a con- 
trivance for regulating the amount cut off ; -ladder, 
a horsing-block for raiding the ends of wheeling planks 
in excavating ; -lathe, a lathe for turning work to 
pattern or size; -pin ( Printing ), a small steel pin 
with teeth, for securing the lay on small platen 
machines; -point, a point marked to indicate the 
diameter of a cylinder one inch high containing a 
unit of a given liquid measure j -rod, a graduated 
rod for measuring with great accuracy the internal 
diameters of portions of work ; -saw, a saw with a 
frame or clamp to determine the depth of kerf; -atnif, 
mortar containing three-fifihs of fine-stufT and one of 
plaster of Paris ; -weir, a weir fitted with movable 
shutters ; -wheel, one attached to the forward end 
of a plough beam, to gauge the depth of furrow. 

Gauge, gage (g^dg), v. ME. la. ONF. 
gauger, related to gauge ; see prec.] *fi. trans. 
To measure or measure off. ME. only. 9. 
To measure the dimensions, proportions, or 
amount of ME. 8. To ascertain the capacity 
or content of (a cask, etc.) by combined mea- 
surement and calculation X483. 4. fig.; esp. to 
* take the measure ' of (a person, etc.) 1583. 5. 
To render conformable to a given standard ; 
also to g. up. Hence fig. to limit. 1600. 6. 
To mark off (a measurement) 1678. 7. Plaster- 
ing- To mix plaster in the right proportions 
for any purpose 1686. 8. Dressmaking, To 

draw up in parallel gatherings x88x. 

a. To g. a foord North, the mind Carlyle, wire 1833, 
a river Phillips. 3. To g. beer barrels Macaulay. 
4> You shall not gage me By what we doe to night 
Merck. V. 11. ii. 908. g. The stones are gauged and 
dressed by the hammer Gwilt. 

Gatigeable (g^-ds&b’l), a. 1768. [C prec. 
+ -ABLK.] That may be gauged. 

Ganged, gaged (gAdxd), ppl. a. 1678. 
[f. Gauge v. + -ed >.] i. Marked or measured 
with a gauge. 9. Bricklaying. Of bricks : 
Cut or rubbed accurately to sire 1893. 3. 

Plastering . Mixed in the proper proportions 
for quick drying 1848. 

3. G. stuff** gauge-stuff (nee Gauck sb.). 


S (Ger. Kiln), i (Fr. ptu). ii (Ger. Miller). « (Fr. dune). # (e*»ri). i(e«) (Umt*). *(*)(««). I (Fr. t»ire). 3 (Ur, fern, Mrth). 



GAUGER 

Gauger (gA'd^ai). 1483. [a. AF. gaugeour, 
f. gauger Gauge v.] x. One who gauges 
(see the vb.) ; esp. an exciseman. ». A guag- 
ing instrument 1580^ Hence Gasrgerahip. 
Gauging, gaging vbl. sb. ME. 

[f. Gauge v. + -ino \] The action of G auge v. 

Combs, f .-line, a graduated line drawn on agauging* 
red or unde-rule ; -rod - Gaugr-roo. 

Gauk, yar. of Gawk. 

Gaul (g§l). 1601. [f. Gaul, a. F. Gault , 

ad. Gallia, f. Callus a Gaul.] 

A. sb, a. An inhabitant of ancient Gaul 1630. 
b. poet, and joe. A Frenchman (mod.), 

+B. adj. Gallic -1606. 

Gaulish (gplij). 1659. [f- Gaul sb, + -isit.j 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the ancient Gauls, 
Also (poet, or joc.) : French, 

B. sb. The language of the Gauls 1668. 
Gault (g^lt), sb. 1575. [?] Geol. Name of 

a series of beds of clay and marl, which appear 
between the upper and the lower greensand. 
Hence Gault v . dial, to dig g. Gauiter. 
Gaultheria (g^l]?I»Tift). 1848. [f. M. Gaul- 
tier, a Canadian botanist.] Hot. A genus of 
evergreen aromatic plants (N.O Ericaceae ). 
The American Wintergreen, G. procumbent, 
yields a volatile oil called g. oil, used ia the 
pharmacopoeia. 

Gaum (gjhn), v. 1796. [Cf. Gome sbj] 
irons. To smear with a sticky substance ; to 
daub. 

Gaunt (g$nt, gant), a. ME. [?] +1. Slim, 
slender, not fat -1736, a. Abnormally lean, 
as from hunger; haggard-looking; tall, thin, 
and angular ME. 8- transf. Grim or desolate 
x8xa. 

«. G. im I for the grauoL g. ma the graue Shahs. 
A tall g. woman 188a. 3. Like the g. echo of a hollow 
tomb 1814. Hence Gau*nfly adv., -ness. 
Gauntlet (gg’ntlet, ga ntlct), sb.f [ME. 
gantelet, a. F., dim. of gant glove (of Germ, 
origin); see -let.] A glove worn as part of| 
mediaeval armour, usu. made of leather, covered 
with plates of steel. b. Used for Cestus •. 
Dryden. a. In rec. use : A stout glove, cover- 
ing part of the arm as well as the hand, used 
in driving, wicket-keeping, etc. 1858. Also, 
the part covering the wrist 1882. +3- The 

plant Campanula Trachelium. Lyte. 4. Naut. 

• A rope round the ship to the lower yard-arms, 
for drying scrubbed hammocks ' (Smyth). [? A 
distinct wd.] 

1. Phr. To throw (down), etc., the g. ( = F. jeter it 
gant) : to give a challenge, from the mediaeval custom 
of throwing down a glove or gauntlet on such occa- 
sions. To take up, etc., the g. : to accept a challenge 
(F. relrver logon/). I cast them my G., take it vp 
who dares 1590. Hence Gau'ntleted a . covered or 
ai med with a g, GaU'ntlet v. trouts, to strike with 
a jr. Tennyson. 

Gauntlet (ggmtlet, gauntlet), sb . 2 1661. 

[ corrupted f. Gantlope, assim. to prec.] «* 
Gantlope. 

Gauntree, gauntrie, -y : see Gantry. 
Gaur (gau®j). Also gour, gore. 1806. 
[a. Hindustani.] A large species of ox, Eos 
gaums, found wild in parts of India. 
fGaure, r. ME. [? ireq. of Gaw ».] intr. 
To stare, gape -1579. 

Gauss (gous). 188a. [f. Karl F. Gauss, the ! 
German mathematician ( 1777-1855).] Physics. 

A unit of intensity of a magnetic field. Hence 
G&u’ssage, the intensity of a magnetic held 
expressed in gausses. Gan*Mian a., discovered 
or formulated by Gauss. Gaussi*vity, the in- 
tensity ol magnetizing force expreassed in 
gausses. 

Gauze (gqz). 1561. [a, F. gaze, ofunkn. 
origin. Identified with late I~ gaztatum (Du 
Cange), and said to be named from Gaza in 
Palestine.] x. A very thin, transparent fabric 
of silk, linen, or cotton ; also, any similar fabric, 
as wire-g a. transf. A thin transparent haze 
184s. 

a. A blue g. of smoke T. Hardy. Comb, g.-lamp, 
a safety-lamp in which the flame is surrounded by 


Hence Gau*zy a. (whence Gaa’zlneas). 

Gavel - (gsrv£l), sbA Now Hist. [GE. 
gafol, from the Teut. root *geb- (OE. riefan 
Give)*} i, fTribnte. Only OE. and early 
ME. b. Rent OE. fa. Interest on money 
lent -Z49& 3. attrib ., chiefly in legal terms 
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relating to payments or services exacted from 
tenants OE. 

Gavel (gse*v<n) l sb* Now dial. ME. [a 
ONF. gavel masc. , gave lie fern. (mod. javelle)._ 
A quantity of com cut and ready to be made 
into a sheaf. 

Phr. To He on the g. t to lie unbound. 

Gavel fgse'vii), sb.% Pseudo-arch. 1803 
[f. Ga vel(kind). J A partition of land among 
the whole tribe or sept at the death of the holder, 
with reference to Celtic practice. Comb.: g-act 
or g.-law, a statute of Ireland (a Anne) enforc- 
ing the principle of (English) gavelkind on Irish 
Catholics. ' 

Gavel (gse vft), sb.* L/.S. i860, a. « A 
mason’s setting maul 1 (Knight), b. A presi 
dent's mallet x866. 

Gavel (gcvSl), w. 1 Now dial. ME. [f. 
Gavel sbj ) irons . To collect mown com Into 
heaps, for loading. 

Gavel (gwv£l), v . 2 Pseudo-arch. i8a8. 
[f. Gavel jJ. 8 ] trans. To divide (land), ac- 
cording to the practice of gavelkind. Also Jig. 

They ‘gavelled 1 the lands of Papists and made 
them descendible to all the children equally Maine. 

Gavel, north, var. ot Gable. 
t Gavelet* ME. [f. Gavel *£.! + ?} Lam. 
A legal process against a tenant for non-pay- 
ment of rent ; chiefly relating to lands held in 
gavelkind -1741. 

Gavelkind (garvSlkoind). [ME. gave 1 (f)- 
ktnde points to an OE. * gafol- gecynd, sb. ncut., 
f. gafol Gavel sb. l + recynd sort, condition, 
Kind. App. not of Cellic origin.] 1. The 
name of a land-tenure existing chiefly in Kent ; 
orig. identical with Socage, but quite early 
distinguished by the custom under which a 
tenant's land at his death was divided equally 
among his sons. a. From the i6ih c., often 
used to denote this custom generally 1531. 
Also fig. 3. transf. A similar Welsh custom 
of dividing property 154a. b. Irish gavelkind : 
a custom by which land, on the decease of its 
occupant, was thrown into the common stock, 
and the whole area redivided among the mem- 
bers of the sept 161a. 4. attrib. 1570. 
Gaveller (gsevebi). ME. [f. Gavel sbJ 
+ -er 4 J +1. A usurer. ME. only. a. Mining. 
In the Forest of Dean : An officer of the Crown 
who grants gales to the miners 1692. 3. Hist. 

One who pays gavel for land rented 186a. 

Gavelock (gae*velf 7 k). Obs. exc. Hist . and 
dial. ( OE. gafeluc , in form a dim. of gafel , 
leaf el fork (see Gable sb.). J 1. A spear or dart, 
fa. = Gaplock x. 1698. 3. An iron crowbar 

or lever 1497. 

Ga'verick* Cornwall. 1846. The Red 
Gurnard. 

Gavial (gr»*v&l). Also gar(rh)ial, etc. 
182s. (a. F., corruptly ad. Hindustani ghari- 

ydlTj A saurian inhabiting the Ganges, dist. 
by its elongated muzzle from the American 
alligator and the African crocodile. 

Gavotte (givyt). Also fgavot(t 1696. 
a. F. , ad. mod Fr. gavoio, dance of the Gavois, 

. e. natives of the Alps. ] au A dance resembling 
the minuet, but more lively. b. The music 
for this dance ; a piece of music in common 
time, moderately quick, and consisting of two 
parts, each of which is repeated. 
fGaw, v. ME. [cf. ON. gd to heed.] intr. 
To gape, stare -1825. Hence fGawiah a. 
staring, gaping; gaudy. 

Gawk (g§k), sb. 1037. [? f, next; but see 
Gawk t/.J An awkward person; a fool; a 
simpleton. (Confounded by Johnson and others 
with Gowk.) Hence Gawkiah a. 

Gawk (g§ k), a . Also gauk. 1703. [?] 
as in g.-handed. 

Gawk (gjk). v . dial. U.S, Also gauk. 
1785* [? f. the sb. ; or ? an iterative form of Gaw 
v.\ intr. To stare or gape. 

Gawky (gj'ki). 1734. [L Gawk sb. (? or 

v.) + -v K J 

A- adj. Of persons : Awkward and stupid ; 
ungainly. Also transf. of things, 1739. 

A g. Country Boy 1759. A great g ship L. Hunt. 

B. r 6 . An awkward lout ; a sunpletou 17194. 
Gawn (g§n). Now dial, ‘ 156 5. [contr. 
from Gallon.] i. A gallon. a. Any vessel 
for lading out Hqutds 1888. 


GAZELLE 

Gay (gfl). ME. [a. F. gai ; of unka. etym.1 

A. adj. i. Full of or disposed to joy and 

mirth ; light-hearted, exuberantly cheerful, 
sportive, merry, b. Airy, off-hand. Johnson. 
tc. Applied to women, as a conventional epithet 
of praise -180a. a. Addicted to social pleasures 
and dissipations ; often euphem. : Of immoral 
life 1637. 3. Bright or lively-looking, esp. in 

colour; brilliant, showy ME. 4. Showily 
dressed. Now rare. ME, g. Brilliant, at- 
tractive. tFormerly also of reasonings, etc.: 
Specious. 1529. t6. Excellent, fine -1593. 7* 
dial. In good health 1855. 

1. This Absolon- . jotif was and g. Chaucrk. b. G. 
iodifferonco 1779. c. The learned man hath got the 
lady g. Skjucs. Phr. The gay science ( » Pr.^w saber) ; 
the art of poetry, a Is this that Haughty, Gallant, 
G. Lothario Rowe. Euphem. Two sisters-— both g. 
1825. 3. Coatuma g. with ribbons *870. Dressed tn 
his gayest 184a. 4. Women.. sell their soules and 

bod yes to go g. Basclat. 7, I don't feel very g. 
(mod.). 

B. adv. fi. »= Gaily t, a. -*754. a. Very; 
also ‘pretty*. Fieq. in dial. Often written 
Gey. 1686. 

ti. A gay lady. 


C. sb, [the adj. used absol .] 

Also, lardy, a 'gallant'. -1475- a. An orna- 
ment (now diati) ME.; -j Jig. a childish amuse- 
ment -1694. a* A picture in a book (now 
dial.) 1646. 

tjGayal (g^*&l, gayJ- 1 ). 1790. [Hindi.] A 
kind of ox (Btoos frontalis ), common in 
Burma, Assam, and Bengifl. 

Gay (liang (g*i'dimg). 1855. An Annamese 
vessel, somewhat resembling a Chinese junk. 
Gayety: see Gaiety. 

Gayluaeite (g^i-lwsait). 1826. [f. Gay- 

Lussac, the French physicist + -ITR. ] Mm. A 
double carbonate of calcium and sodium, found 
in white oryellowish crystals. 

Gayly, Gfayn-: see Gaily, Gain-. 
Gaynea8(g^*nte). ME. [l. Gay a. + -ness.] 
The quality, condition, or state of being Gay. 
Gayaoxne (ge 1 siim), a. Now rare. 1610. 
f. Gay a. + -some. ] Full of gaiety ; inspiring 
with gaiety. 

Gaze (g^z\ sb> ME. [f. Gaze x>.] +x* 
That which is £azed at -1797. a. A steady or 
intent look ME. Also fig. 

x. Made of my enemies the scorn and g. Milt. 
Sams. 34. a. A Lover's ardent G. Stkelb. Phr. At 
g., fat a or the g. ; said of a deer (now chiefly Her.), 
also of persons: in the attitude of gazing, esp. in 
wonder, expectancy, bewilderment, etc. So in to 
stand at g. At g. i by sight (said of a hunting-dog)* 

Gaze (g^z), v. ME. [? root of Gaw v., 
with an -j- suffix. Rietz gives a Sw. diaL gasa 
to gape.] tx. intr. Orig.: To look vacantly ; 
also, to stare. In mod. use : To look fixedly, 
intently, or deliberately at something. Now 
chiefly literary, b. quasi-Irazu, with adv. or 
phrase 1713- a. trans. To stare at, look 
fixedly aL poet. 1591. 

1. I did make them all g. to see themselves served 
so nobly Pkpys. The mute rapture with which he 
would g. upon her in company W. Irving, quasi- 
trans. So Scotia's Queen . . Rose on her couch and 
gazed her soul away S. Rogers. a To g. the Skis 
Milt. 

Gazebo (gfizPl*). Also tgazeebo(o, etc. 
1752. [Explained as L Gaze v„ after L. 
videbo • 1 shall see ', or the like ; but prob. a 
corruption of some oriental word.] x. A turret 
or lantern on the roof of a bouse, commanding 
an extensive prospect ; also, a similar erection 
m a garden, etc. a. A projecting window or 
balcony 1843. 

tG&'Zefhi, a. [C Gaze j*. 4 * -ful.] That 
gases intently. Spenser. 

Ga*ze-hottnd. 1570. [f. Gaze sb. + Hounb 
sb.] A species of dog which hunts by flight. 
Now chiefly Hist. 

Gazel, var. of Ghazal. 

Gazelle (g**r 1 ). Also fgaxd (ernm. 

gaxhal). s6oo. j a. F„ ad, Arab, ghaadl, pot* 
through Sp.} A small ddicately-formed ante* 
lope, of which the typical species (Gaullt 1 
Dorcas) le a native of Northern Africa ; other 
varieties are found in pans of Africa and Asia, 
The gazelle ia acted for the grace of Its nqm 
meats and the softness of Its eyes. Also atfrih 
Tbs turtfa-dove, the timid Aiwa, the soft-eyed g. 
W . Irving. 


* (“*>)• “ au (Lwd). p (cwt). , (Fr. cluf). 3 (vct). si (/, eyt). r (Fr. ca dt vie), i (tit), i (ftyeh/). p (what). 


GAZEMENT 

Ga-zement. rare. 1596. [f. Gaze + 

-iicmt.] Scare, observation. 

Gazer (gA-**i). 1548. If. Gaze v. 4 -rr. 1 ] 
1. One who gases. a. A fish (Polyprosopus 
macer) 1861. 

1605. {a. F. gazette, a. It. gnt- 
zetta .] A Venetian coin -168a. 

Gazette (gfizet), x*. 1605. [a. F., ad. It. 

gazzetta , pi. gazzette, app. from Che coin of that 
name (see Gazet), paid for the paper or for a 
perusal of it ; or ? from gazzetta, dim. of gazza 
magpie. At one time stressed on tho first syl- 
lable.] 1. A news-sheet; a periodical publica- 
tion giving an account of current events. Now 
only Hist. *605. a. spec. One of the three 
official journals entitled The Load on G., The 
Edinburgh G., and The Belfast G., issued by 
authority twice a week, and containing legal 
and government notices. Hence gen. tfce offi- 
cial journal of any government, 1665. 

■. Phr. To be in the g. : to be published a bankrupt. 
The first issues of the London G., published at Oxford 
while the Court was resident there in 1665, were entitled 
The Oxford G. The official record of the acta and 
agenda of the university is entitled The Oxford Uni - 
verzity G. I n recent times Westminster G. , Pall Mali 
G. are examples of the use for general newspapers. 

Gazette (gfize-t), v. 1678. [f. prec.] To 
publish in a gazette. Chiefly pass. To be gazet- 
ted: to be announced in the official gazette as 
appointed to a command, or the like. 

Phr. To be gazetted out : said of an officer whose 
resignation is announced in the gazette. 

Gazetteer (ggez£t!»M). ion. [a. F. gazet- 
tier (now gazetier); see Gazette and -eer.] 
1. One who writes in a gazette; a journalist; 
spec, one appointed and paid by Government. 
Ta. A newspaper, gazette -1769. 3. A geogra- 

phical index or dictionary 1704. 

c. Gazetteer , it was lately a term of the utmost in- 
famy, being usually applied to wretches who were 
hired to vindicate the court Johnson. 

Ga-zing-stock. 1535. [f. Gazing vbl. sb, 
+ Stock?] One on whom others gaze or sta re. 
Gazogene (gae-zd'd^in). Also gaso-. 1853. 
[a. F., Ugaz GAS sb . 1 4 -gine\ see-GEN.] A gas- 
prorlucer ; spec, an apparatus for the production 
of aerated waters. 

Gazolyte (gambit). 184a. [a. F. , t gaz 

GAS + Gr. Xvrbs soluble.] a. A name given 
by Berzelius to such simple gases as are per- 
manently elastic. These are oxygen, nitrogen, 
find hydrogen, b. Ampere’s term for a body 
which is resolvable into a gas. 1885. 
Gasometer, obs. f. Gasometer. 

-j-Gazon. 1704. [a. F. gazon grass ; //.pieces 
of turf; a. OHG. waso (G. 1 ttasen) sod, turf, 
etc. 1 A sod or piece of turf, cut wedge-shaped, 
used to line parapets, etc., in fortification -1768. 

Geal (dgfl), v. Now dial. ME. [a. F. 
geler: — L .gelareA To congeal, trans. and intr. 

Gean (gin). rtow chiefly Sc. 1533. [a. F. 
guigne ; of unkn. origin.] The wild cherry 
[Prunus avium) ; also, its fruit. 

Geanticline! (d$/|»utikbi n&i). 1879. [f. 
Gr. 77 earth 4 Anticlinal.] A. ad}. Of the 
nature of a general upward flexure of the earth’s 
crust. B. sb. The flexure itself. 

Gear (gl<u), sb. [ME. gere, ad. ON. gervi 
— OE. *gi*ru (poet. In pi rearwe) OTeut. 
*garwtn- , f, *garum - ready, V ARE.J L Equip- 
ment. i. collect, sing. Apparel, dress, vest- 
ments. Now ran. a. Armour, arms, acooutro- 
roents. Rarely pi. Obs. exc. arch. ME. 8* 

a. Riding equipment. (Now always riding * : ) 
ME. b. Harness for draught animals. Till 
19th c. chiefly /4 tAlso/£. ME. 

s. My Lady's goer alone.. mid four portmantel 
trunks 17*7. „ ... 

IL Apparatus, t. Appliances, tackle, tools, 
M E. fb* Weaving. A leaf of heddles -1839* a. 
Machinery . a. A oombi oatkm of wheels, levers, 
etc. for a given purpose. Often specialized as 
expansion*, hand-, steering*, winding*. 2593. 

b. Wheels working one upon another, cry means 
of teeth, or otherwise. Often specialized as 


*P*r~g. 1899. Machinery. - 
Gearing, vbl sb. 3. 1814. b. The relation of 
the diameter of a wheel of a cycle or motor 
vehicle to the gearing. Indicative of speed 
capacity j hence loosely, speed 1897. 4* nant. 
lugging 1669. 
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3. Phr. In, out of g. 1 in, out of connexion with the 
motor So to get {gut, set % throw) in, into, out l- 
High, tow g.\ so top, bottom g. fig. The whole 
ofgnnitation of labour was thrown out of g. Crkkr. 

IIL Stuff, x. Goods, movable property, 
household necessaries ME +0. Sc. and n. 
dial. Possessions 1535. fa. A material stuff ; 
in depreciatory sense, rubbish -1805; floul 
matter, pus -1653. 8- fig* — Matter, Stuff, 

in various uses (see quote.) ME. 

1. Some harraeleMe Villager, Whom Thrift keeps 
up about his Countrie Genre M ilt. 3. Discourse, 
lalk : stuff, nonsense : Frieses with prayers and other 
►dly g. Dbydkm. Doings (arch, or dial .) : Oor gam- 
its, and our boyish geer K. White. tA matter, 
business : Whitest this gere was a brewing North. 

attrib . and Comb., as (sense 11 . a b) g. -cutter ; g.- 
box, -case, the case enclosing the gearing of a 
bicycle, etc. ; -wheel, (a) a co^- wheel; (jb) in a hi. 
cycle, etc., the cog-wheel by means of which the 
motion of the pedals is transmitted to the axle. 

Gear (gW), v. [ME. geren , f. gere Gear 
sb.] fx. trans. To array ; to dress -1691. n. 
To equip (arch.) ME 8- To harness 1638. 
4. To put (machinery) into gear ; to connect by 
gearing i8«. b. intr. Of a toothed wheel, or 
its teeth ; To fit exactly into ; to be in gear, so 
as to work smoothly with 1734. 

4. Phr. To g. ug : to make the driving wheels go 
round faster than the pedals. So to g. down , level. 

Gearing (gl»rig), vbl. sb. 1895. [f. Gear 
sb. and v. 4-ING 1 .] 1. Harness (dial.) 1863. 

9. * Plant ’ 1895. 8 - The action of fitting a 

machine with gear; the manner in which a 
machine is geared ; cotter, apparatus for the 
transmission of motion or power, e.g. a train 
of toothed wheels =■ Gear sb, II. 3. Often 
specialised, as bevel-, spur-, etc. g . ; also with 
advs., as in g. -dozen, -up. 1833. 

Comb*, as g.-chain. an endless chain transmitting 
motion from one toothed wheel to another. 
fGca-son. [Oh. gxsne, glsne barren. Cf. 
Ol I G. keisint barrenness.] 

A. adj. z. Producing scantily -ME a. 

Scantily produced ; scarce -1674. 3- Extra- 

ordinary -1583. 

B. sb. Rarity, scarcity (rare) -1557. 

Geat(e, obs. f. Gate, Get, Jet. 

Gebur (gebu»i). [OE gebtir ; see Neigh- 
bour.] Hist. A tenant-farmer (in the early 
English community), 

Gecardnian (dgik&rsi'ni&u). 1838. [f. 

mod.L. Gecarcinius (Or. 7^ earth + tcupnivos 
crab) + -IAN,] A land-crab. 

Geek (gek), x< 5 .l Now dial. 1515. [app. 
a. EG. geek ; related to gecken Geck v 7 ] A 
fool, simpleton ; a dupe. 

The most notorious gecke And gull 7 \vel. N. v. L J51. 
Geck (gek), sb .2 Chiefly Sc. 1500. [— Du. 
gtk , G. geck vbl. sb.] A gesture of derision ; 
an expression of scorn or contempt 
Geck (gek), v. St. and n. dial. 1583. [app. 
a. LG. gecken."} i. trans. To mock, cheat. 9. 
intr. Tog. at : to scoff at 1603. 3 - To toss 

the head, as in scorn 1724. 

Gecko (ge’lur). PI. -os, -oes. 1774. [a. 
Mal.gikof, echoing the animal’s cry.] A house* 
lizard, found in the warmer regions of both 
hemispheres, remarkable for its cry, and for its 
power of climbing walls. 

Ged (ged). n. and Sc. ME. [a. ON. gedda, 
app. f. ON. gaddr spike, Gad. (Cf. Pike.)] 
The fish Esox lucius ; the pike. 

Gee (d.^f), sb. colloa. 1887. [f. Gee inter].} 
A horse (orig. a child’s word). 

Gee (djf), V. slang. 1700. [? f. next.] 

intr. To go ; to fit, suit (only in neg. phrases). 
Of persons : To agree, get on well (together). 
Gee (djOi i"terj. 1698. A word of com- 
mand to a horse, variously used to bid it turn 
to the right, go forward, or move faster. 
Geebungtdgrbc’i)). Also ffibong, jibbong. 
1897. [Native Austral.] The fruit of species 
of Per so onto, an Australian tree. 

Gee-gee (dxrdjfi)- colloq. 1869, (Redupl. 
of Gee inter].} A horse a. Gee sb 
Geer, obs. f. Gear. 

Geese, pi. of Goose. 

Geest (gist). 1847. U- V*. d 8 *** dl 7 ox 
sandy soil] Geol. Old alluvial matter on the 
surface of land ; coarse drift or gravel. 

Geet, obs. t Jet. 
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Gee-up (dgi'ivp), mien. Also gee-hup, 
1733* { 1 * Gee inter j. 4 Hup inter}, (confused 
with Up adv.)} *= Gee inter]. Hence Gee* 
(h)up v. to say ' gee-up ' to; to obey this call 
ii Ge h e nn a (g/ne*nA). 1594. [a. ecd. L. 
gehenna, a. Hellenistic Gr. ad. post* 

Biblical Heb. ge*himntm hdl, place of fieiy 
torment for the dead.] 1. A he place of future 
torment ; holL a. trans f. A place of torture ; 
a prison 1594, 

x. [Moloch] made bis Grove The pleasant Vally of 
Hinnom, Tophet tbeuce And black G. call'd the 
Type of Hell Milt. 

Geic (d^i 1 ’ik), a. 1844. [f. Gr. 7 rj earth + 
■ic.j In g. acid, a product of the conversion 
of wood into vegetable mould Also called 
humic or ulmic acid. 

Gein(d£rin). Alsogeine. 1844. [£. Gr. 77 
+ IN.] Chetn. A brown precipitate obtained 
by boning mould or decayed vegetable matter 
with alkalies. 

fGeir. Also geier. 1567. [a. Du. 

A vulture -1615. 

Comb. G.- eagle (= G. gcfer-adler), used in A.V. to 
render Heb. rahani, a species of vulture. See Lev. 
xi. 18. 

u Geisha (gB ih). IT. geisha, • 1891. 

[Japanese. J A J apancse dancing-girl. 
Geitonogamy (gait^np gami). 188a [f. 
Gr. 7«ro»»o- f ytboou neighbour 4 -7 ayua mar- 
riage.] Bat. Fertilization by pollen of other 
flowers of the same plant. 

|]Geist 1871. [Ger.] Mind; reason; in- 
telligence. 

1 do exhort.. England to get. . • Geist to search 
and not rest till it sees things more as they really are 
M. Arnold. 

Gel (d^el). 1904. [The first syllable of gela- 
tin.} A jelly-like material formed by the co- 
agulation of a colloidal liquid. Also as vb. 

Geiastic (t^elsrsiik), a. rare. 1704. [ad. 
Gr. •ychaarutos, f. 7#Xav.] Serving the func- 
tion of laughter, risible. Also (nonce-u re) as 
sb. pi. remedies operating by causing laughter 
(Southey). 

Geiatification (dgedatifik/i jan). i860, [f. 
Gelatin + -fication.] The production of. 
or conversion into, gelatin or jelly. 

Gelatigenouz (dged&ti-dgenas), a. 1854. 

[ f. Gelatin + -gen 4 -ovs.] Producing or de- 
veloping gelatin ; as, g. tissues. 

Gelatin, gelatine (d^e lfltin). 1800. [a. F- 
gll aline, ad. It. gelatina, f, gtlala jelly. In 
medical L. gelatina was orig. * any sort of dear 
gummy juice ’ ; its present use is due to scien- 
tific chemistry. The pop. spelling is gelatine, 
often pronounced (dzel&tPn); the scientific 
form is gelatin .J 1. The basis of the jellies 
into which certain animal tissues (skin, tendons, 
ligaments, etc.) are converted by prolonged 
boiling. It L amorphous, brittle, without taste 
or smell, transparent, and of a faint yellow 
tint ; and is composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur, b. Vegetable 
g. : one of the constituents of gluten, identical 
with animal gelatin 1859. 9. An explosive 

compound (more fully blasting or explosive g.)„ 
made by dissolving collodion-cotton in about 
nine times its weight of nitroglycerine 1878. 

x. Soup.. thickened by gelatine 1878. 

attrib. and Comb., as (sense x) g. empsnle, pellicle ; 
g.-eoated adj. s (sense a) g. shell. Also g. dry-plate, 
a plate, usually of glass coated with a film of 
containing Sensitive diver bromide ; K. dynamite, 
an explosive intermediate between blasting g. and 
dynamite t h consists of a thin blasting g. mixed with 
other substances; g. emulsion, ‘an emulsion of g. 
containing a sensitive diver compound *; zlmaatirib. 1 
g. paper (Photogr.), paper coated 1 

S . picture, a photograph produced 
ght on hschromaied g. ; g. prof 
graphic process in which g. is employed ; g, sugar 
* Glycocoll. Hence Geiatined a coa t ed with g. 
Gel&tfnate (dgMseninm), v. 1796. [?. 
Gelatin 4 -ate.] » Gelatinize s, a. Henct 
Gelatlna*tftoik 

fGe*latixie. 17x3. [f. L. type *g*Iatinus.} 
A. adj. Of the nature of jelly, gelaiinoua 
Derham. B. sb. Zoo/. Kirby's name for the 
Acalepbao of Cuvier, from the gelatinous con- 
sistency of their bodies -1855* 
Golakniferooz (dg8tetini*fgras), a. 1B7S. 
ft Gelatin 4 -<i)fk«ou 8 . ] Yielding gelatin. 
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GELATINIFORM 

Gelatinlform (dseiati-nif^im), a. 1830. 
[f. as prec. + -<i)fokm.] Having the form of 
gelatin. 

Gelatinize (dgijse'tlnaiz), v. 1809. [f* 
Gelatin + -IZE. ) 1. intr . To become gelati- 

nous. a. To render gelatinous or Jelly-like 1843. 
3. To coat with gelatin 1890. Hence Gelsutiiil* 
sa'tion* conversion into a gelatinous state. 
Gelatino- (dge'lAtrn#), comb. f. Gelatin, 
in words denoting its association with other 
chemical substances, as g.-albuminous, etc. ; 
also in g. -bromide, - chloride , etc. used attrib . 
to signify the use of gelatin as a vehicle. 
Gelatinoid (d^elaeTinoid). 1866. [f. Gela- 
tin + -OID .1 

A. adj Resembling gelatin, geladnous. 

B. sb. [sc. substance .J 188a. 

Gelatinous (dgelre-tinas), a. 1734. [ad. F. 

gilatineux, {.gelatine', see Gelatin.] x. Hav- 
ing the character or consistency of a jelly ; jelly- 
like. Also Jig . a. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of gelatin 1708. 

Gelation (djeldlpn). 1854. [ad. L. gela- 
tion em, f. gelare to freeze.] Solidification by 
cold, freezing. 

Geld (geld), sb. Also errors. gelt. 1610. [ad. 
med. L. getdum (in Domesdav Book), ad. OE. 
gield,leld , gyld payment, tribute, also Guild 
: — OTeut. * gelad m , f. root of *gel}>an ; see 
Yield v.] Hist . The tax paid to the crown 
by English landholders before the Conquest, 
and continued under the Norman kings. 

Comb. : g.-acre, -hide (Domesday acra } kida out 
gtldum\ an aero or a hide as reckoned for the pur- 
poses of g. 

Geld (geld), a. Now dial. See also Y eld. 
ME. [a. ON. gcldr : — OTeut *galdu | 
Barren ; falso, sexually impotent. 

Geld (geld), v. 1 lnfl. gelt and gelded. 
ME. [a. ON. gelda, t. geldr Geld a.] 1. 

tram. To castrate or emasculate; also, to 
spay, to- transf and fig. To deprive of some 
essential part ; to mutilate ; to expurgate -1729. 
3. +0. To cut superfluous shoots, etc. from (a 
plant or tree) -1664. tb. To cut out the old 
comb from (a bee-hive) -1657. 

a. Bar aft and gelded of his patrimonie Shaks. To 
g the text (of a book] 1693. 3. a. G. and prune 

Strawberries Evelyn. Hence Ge'lder. 

Geld (geld), ©.* Also erron. gelt. 1630. 
[f. Geld sb.] Hist . To charge with, or pay, 
geld. So Geid&blo a. liable to pay geld. 
Gelder(s rose, obs. f. Guelder rose. 
Gelding (ge 'Id iq), sb. ME. [a. ON. geldingr, 
f. geldr Geld a.\ ti. A gelded person, a 
eunuch -1785. 9. A gelded animal, esp. a 

horse ME. 

1. Putiphar, the geldyng of Pharao Wychf Gen. 

Gelding (ge'ldiq), vbl. sb. ME. [See -ing 1.] 
The action of Geld v . 1 
Gelid (dje-lid), a. 1606. [ad. L. gelidus , f. 
gelum [gelus , gelu) frost ; see Cold a.] Ex- 
tremely cold, ice-cold, frosty. Also Jig, ; 

The Brightness of the G. Moon 1695. G. founts 
Thomson. Hence Geli’dity (7 Obs.), extreme cold. 
Ge*Ud-ly adv^ -ness. 

Gelignite (dgedignait). 1889. [? f. Gela- 
tin + L. ignis + -ite.] A variety of gelatin 
dynamite. 

Geliy, obs. f. Jelly. 

tGelo*8copy. Better Gelotoscopy. 1730. 
[f. Gr. 7 lk<us, 7 + -anona.] Divination 
by laughter. 

Gelose 1864. [f. Gel-atin + 

-ose.] Chem. An amorphous gelatinous sub- 
stance obtained from Japan moss and seaweeds. 
Gelosie, obs. f. Jealousy. 
tGelotoscopy. Better form of Gbloscopy. 
Evelyn. 

|| Gelsemiam (dgelsTmiffoi). 1875. [mod.L., 
f. It. gelsomtno Jasmink. 1 a. A genus of 
twining shrubs of the N.O. Logantacex • b. 
The roots of a plant of this genus ( G . semper - 
virens ). or a preparation of them, used as a 
medicine; also called gelsemlnum. Hence 
Ge'lsemlxxe (also Gelse*minine), a colourless, 
inodorous, bitter alkaloidal substance obtained 
from the root of G. sempervirens Gelaemic 
add, a crystalline substance obtained from 
the root of G. sempervirens . 
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Gelt (eelt), /4. 1 rare. [., Ir. grill a fremied 
person.] A lunatic. Spenser. 

Gelt (gelt), sb .* 1539. [»• Ger. ; see also 

Geld z?.] Money; now only dtal, 1 In 
Spenser perh. — gold. 

His whole army cryed out for g. UasHsa. 

Gelt (gelt), ppl . a. ME. [pa. ppie. of 
Geld v.T Gelded, lit . and fig. 

Gelt, obs. f. Geld sb.. Gilt. 

Gelt, var. Gilt, young sow. 

Gem (dgem), sb. [OE. gim, a. L. gemma 
bud, hence jewel, f. root gen- to produce. In 
ME. refash, after F. gemmei] x. A precious 
stone of any kind, esf, when cut and polished ; 
a jewel. 9. transf, and fig , ; esp, an object 
of rare beauty or worth ; the choicest part of 
(anything). Now playfully : Something greatly 
prized, a 4 treasure \ 1560. 3- A precious stone, 
bearing an engraved design in relief or in inta- 
glio 1791. 1*4- A bud, esp. a leaf-bud -1813. 

5. Zool, - Gemma 2. 183a. 6. Printing, A 

size of type intermediate between Brilliant and 
Diamond x888. 7* u - s - A li S hl . muffin ‘ 

s Deliteful dames and gemmesof jolitte Gascoigne. 
A little cabinet picture. . which will be quite a g. W. 
Irving. 3. Antique Gems, their Origin, Uses, and 
Value (i title ) C. W. Kino. 

Gem (dgem), v. In fl. gemmed, gemming. 
OE. [f. prec. ] fi. intr. To bud ; trans. to 
put forth (a blossom, a fruit) -1747 ». To 

adorn with or as with gems 1610. 3- trans. 

To excavate for gems 1889. 

s. Milt. P.L.vn. 3*5. a. Gemmed with rubies 
1877. A coppice gemm’d with green and red 
Tknnyson. 

||Gemara (gema-ii). 1613. [Aramaic; — 
‘completion’.] The later portion of the 
Talmud, consisting of a commentary on the 
older part (the Mishna). Hence Gema'ric a. 
pertaining to the G. 

H Gematria (gxWttrii). 1686. [Rabbinical 
Heb., a. Gr. yeouperpia Geometry.] A cab- 
balistic method of interpreting the Hebrew 
Scriptures by interchanging words whose letters 
have the same numerical value when added. 
Gomel (djcmel). ME. [a. OF. gemel 
(mod. jumeau) : — L. gemellus , dim. of geminus 
twin.] f 1, pi. Twins ; pairs -1603. tb. attrib. 
or aaj. Twin -1657. 9. Her* in pi. Bars, or 

barrulets, placed together as a couple 159a. 3* 

A kind of double ring. Now Hist. Also g.- 
ring. Cf. Gimmal. 1572. 4. A hinge. Now 

only in g.-hinge. 1536. . . 

Comb. : g.-hlxige (Locksmitking), a hinge consisting 
of an eye or loop and a hook. var. (in all senses) 
fGemew, gemow. 

[Geminal ; a spurious word.] 

Geminate (d^e'min/l). 1598. [ad. L. 
geminatus, geminare, f. geminus twin.] 

A- adj. Duplicated, combined in pairs, twin, 
binate ; as. g. leaves. Hence Ge-min&tely adv. 
B. sb. A doubled consonant (rer.). 

Geminate (d^c min/it), v. 1637. [f. L. 

geminal - ppL stem ; see prec.] trans. To 
double. 

Gemination (d^emin^jen). 1597. [ad. L. 
geminations*. ] 1. A doubling, duplication, 

repetition. b. The union of contiguous teeth 
1859. f®. Pbet. The repetition of a word, 

phrase, or the like, for effect -1666. 3. Gram , 

6. The doubling of a consonant sound 1877. 
b. The doubling of a letter 2875. 

Gemini (dge'minai). ME. [a. L. gemini 
(pi. of geminus) twins.] x. Astron. A constel- 
lation, otherwise 4 Castor and Pollux ’ ; also 
the third sign of the zodiac, anciently identified 
with this. t3. A couple, a pair; esp, in pi. 
form, a pair of eyes -1700. 3. A mild oath 01 

exclam, vulgar. 1664. 

1. When, .the starry G. hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion’s grave Tennyson, a. Merry IV. 11. ii. B. 
Hence Ge'sunids pi. the meteoric bodies forming 
the star-shower that has its radiant point in G. var. 
Gemlny. 

GeminlflorouB (d^e:rolni,fl0e*r3s),a. 1866. 
ft I,. gemini -, geminus + Jlor-, fios + -OUS.] 
Having flowers in pairs. 

Gemlnous (dgeminas), a. rare. 1646. [f. 
V., geminus. ] Double; occurring in pairs. 

|] Gemma (dge*mi). PI. gemmie. 1770, 
[L. ; see Gem.] x. Bot. A leaf-bud, as diet, 
from a flower-bud. In mosses, etc.: A small 
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cellular bulbel. 1830. 9. Zool. A bud-like 

growth upon animals of low organization, 
which becomes detached and develops into a 
new individual 1841. Hence Gemmv ceou* a. 
pertaining to, or of the nature of leaf-buds. 
Gemman (dge'ra&n). Vulgar pronunc. of 
Gentleman. 

iGe-mmary. ME. [ad, late L. gemmarius, 
f. gemma Gem.] 

A* adj. Of, pertaining to, or concerned with 
gems -x68a. 

B. sb. An eugraver of gems, a jeweller. M E. 
only. 

Gemmary : see Gkmmery. 

Gemmate (d£e*m/i) y a. 1846. Tad. L. 
gemmatus ; see next.] Bot. and Zool. Fur- 
nished with buds ; reproducing by buds. 
Gemmate (dge-m^t), v . 1633. [f. L. gem- 
mat-, gemmare, t gemma Gem.J fa. trans. 
To deck with gems -1697. b. tntr. To put 
forth buds ; to propagate itself by buds 1846. 

Gemmation (daem/i-Jon). 1760. [a. F., f. 
L. gemmare ; see prec. J x. Bot. a. The action 
of budding, b. The time when leaf-buds are 
put forth, c. The arrangement of buds on the 
stalk ; also, of leaves in the bud. 9. Zool. 
Reproduction by gemma; ; the formation of a 
new individual by the protrusion and complete 
or partial separation of a part of the parent ; 
budding 1836. 

Gemmeous (dge'mftw), a. 1605. [f. L. 
gemmeus (f. gemma Gem) + -ous.] Of or per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or resembling a 
gem. G. Dragonet : the fish Callionymus Lyra. 
fGemmery (dae'meri). Also gemmary. 
1656. [f. Gem sb. + -ery ; see also -ARY.J A 

jewel-houvc -1721. 

Gemmiferous (djemi firos), a. 1656. [f. L. 

gemmifer+-OVS.] 1. Producing gems. 9. 
Producing a gemma or bud 1804. 
Gemmiparous (daemi'pAras), a. 1793. [f. 
mod.L. gemmiparus + -OVS.] a. Producing 
offspring by gemmation, b. Of or pertaining 
to gemmation. Hence Gemmi'parously adv. 
Also Gemmipa-rity, the attribute of being g. 

Gemmule ^d^e miwl). 1845. [a. F., ad. L. 
gemmula , dim. of gemma a bud. Gem.] i. 
Bot . a. = Plumule. 1844. b * C)nc thc 
reproductive cells of cryptogams 1874. 9. 

Zool. A small Gem (sense 5) or gemma; spec. 
a ciliated embryo of one of the Calenterata ; 
an encysted mass of sponge-particles, from 
which new ones are produced 1845. Hence 
Gemmull'feroua a. bearing gemmules. 
Gemmy (d3c*mi), a. ML. [£ Gem sb. + 
-Y l .j 1. Abounding in gems, covered or set 
with or as with gems. 9. Gem-like ; glittering 
1580. 

1. The g. bridle glitter’d free Tknnyson. Hence 
Ge*mmlly adv. Ge’mminesa. 
fGe monies. 1598. [ad. L. ( s.alae ) Gemonix ; 
of unkn. origin. J Pom. Antio. Steps on the 
Aventine HiU leading to the Tiber, to which 
the bodies of criminals were dragged to be 
thrown into the river, fl Misapplied fig. for 
4 tortures '. -1683. 

Gemot(e (gem#»-t), [repr. OE. gemSt, f. 
re- together (see Y-) + mdt Moot.] Eng. Hist . 
A meeting ; an assembly (in England before 
the Norman Conquest) for judicial or legisla- 
tive purposes. See also Witenagemot. 
||GemsDok (ge'mzlyk). 1777. [Du. gemsbok 
(prop, chamois), a. Ger. gemsbock, i. gemse fern., 
chamois 4 bock buck.] S. African name lor a 
large antelope (Oryx capensis). 

Gemshom (ge*mz,hpin). 1895. [a. Ger. ; - 
4 chamois horn \1 An organ stop with tapering 
metal pipes, yielding a tone like that of a horn 
in quality. 

-gen (dgen), suffix, forming sbs. ; ad. ¥. 
-gine, repr. (ult.) Gr. (f. y*r- root of 

yiyvcoQtu to be bom, become, yivot kind, 
etc.; see Kin) an adjective suffix meaning : (t) 
4 bom in a certain place or condition , as in 
oltcoytulft bom in the house; (a) * of a (specified) 
kind *, as in bpoytvTit of the same kind. The 
F. gine has two applications, both of which 
have been adopted in Eng. 

1. Chem. In Lavoisier s Traiti de Chimls 
1789 the etymon of the suffix is said to be *Gr. 


m (man), a (pass), an (l*«d). v (cut). $ (Fr. chsf). 9 (ev*r). ai (I, eye), s (Fr. eau dr vie), i (sit), i (Psych#). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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yitroficu, J’engendre *• Hence the sense 4 that 
which produces \ In Eng. -gine became -gene, 
and later -gen, as in nitrogen, etc. 

9 . Bot, Tne botanical use of -gine is due to De 
Candolle, and is merely a different application of 
the-^Mused in chemical terms, referred vaguely 
to a Or. root meaning 1 to produce, to grow . 
The adjs. endogine , exogine (De Candolle) be- 
came in Eng. endogenous, exogenous ; from these 
Lindley c 1845 formed the sbs. endogen , exogen ; 
hence many analogous terms denoting classes 
ofplants. 

Genappe (dg&ioe'p). 1858. [f. Genappe in 
Be'gium, where first made.] A worsted yarn 
or cord of exceptional smoothness, used in the 
manufacture of braids, fringes, etc. 
IlGendarme (jaiida'rm, djenda’im). PI. 
tgena d’armes, fgenadarmes, gendarmes. 
1550. [F. gendarme, a sing, formed fronj the pi. 
gens darmes men of arms; hence n fresh pi. 
gendarmes . In mod. F. the form gens d'armes 
has only the historic sense.] 1. (Chiefly pi.) 
In the older French army, a horseman in full 
armour, having others under him; later, a 
mounted trooper. Now Hist . 9. A soldier, 

who is employed on police duties, esp. in 
France. Also/®-, X796. 3. attrib., in g. Hue 

1884. 

a. Jig. Projecting pieces of rock, which are called 

f gendarmes; apparently from their, stopping travel* 
erh 188 Hence Gend&’rmery, -erle, gendarme* 
as a body t also attrib. 

Gender (d^cndu), sb . [ME. gendre , a. 
OF. gen(d)re (mod. genre), ad. L. getter genus 
-■ Gr. yt vos, f. root 7ft'- to produce ; the d is 
excrescent; cf. Kin.] ti. Kind, sort -1784. 
a. Gram. Each of the three (or two) gramma- 
tical ‘kinds’, corresponding more or less to 
distinctions of sex (or absence of sex), into which 
sbs. are discriminated accoiding to the nature 
of the modifications they require in words syn- 
tactically associated with them ; the property 
(in a sb.) of belonging to, or (in other parts of 
speech) of having the form appropriate to con- 
cord with, a specified one of these kinds. Also, 
the distinction of words into 'genders’. ME. 

Mod. Eng. has 1 natural ' as opposed to ' gramma- 
tical’ gender ) Le. nouns are masculine, feminine, or 
neuter according as the objects they denote are male, 
female, or of neither sex. For common, epicene g., 
see those wds. 

3. transf. Sex. Now only joc. ME. f4« Off- 
spring -166a. 

Gender (d^e-ntbi), v. [ME. gendren , a. 
OF. gendrer , genrer , ad. L. generare to beget, 
f. gener-, genus ; see Gender sb. ] x. t rafts. 
To beget, engender ( arch .) ME. +9. intr. 
To copulate -1634. 3. trans. tTo generate 

I heat, etc.) -1653 ; to engender (a feeling, etc.) 
arch.) 1450. 

Genderless (dscmdailSs), a. 1887. [See 
-less.] Without distinction of gender. 
Gene(d3ln). 1913. Also gen, [irreg. f. Gr. 
yev- to produce,] Biol. One of the factors or 
elements concerned with the development in 
the offspring of hereditary characters. 

Genealoglc, -al (dge ni.Aljrdsik, -Al, dgf-), 
a. 1577. [ad. F . ginialogique, ad, med.L .genea- 
logists, a. Gr., + -al ; see Genealogy.] That 
belongs to genealogy, or that traces family 
descent. 

Genealogical tree : a table of family descent under 
the form of a tree with branches. Hence Gt'uea- 
lo’gicallv adv. Earlier Ge : nealo*gical a. 1447* 

Genealogist (daen^w’ISdgist, 1605. 

[f. as prec. + -ist.] One who traces genealogies, 
or one interested m the study of them* 
Genealogize (dgeni^-ldd^ii, dgf-), v. 

1602. [f. as prec. + -lZE.] Iran s. To draw up 
a genealogy of ; intr, to make out genealogies. 
Genealogy (djen^re-lSdgi, dgf- ). ME. [a. 
OF. gene(a)logie (mod. glnialogie ), ad. late L. 
genealogies, a. Gr., f. ytv§a\ 6 yot, f. yivtd race 
4-X^70f; see -logy.] i. An account of a 
person’s descent from an ancestor or ancestors, 
by enumeration of the intermediate ancestors; 
a pedigree. Also transf. ta. Lineage, pedi- 
gree, family stock -1549* + 3 - Progeny. 

Sterne. 4. The investigation ofpedigrees 
as a branch of study or knowledge. Tucker 
Genera, pi. of Genus. 
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Generable (dge*n£rAb’l), a. 1450. [ad. L. 
generabilis ; see -ABLE. ] That may be generat- 
ed or produced. 

General (dge’nSrAl). ME. [a. OF. general 
(mod. giniral), ad. L. generalis , f. gener - 
Genus, class, kind, race.] 

A. adj. x. Pertaining to all, or most, of the 
parts of a whole ; completely or approximately 
universal within implied limits ; opp. to partial 
or particular. fb. Pertaining in common to 
various persons or things -1667. c. With 
collect, or pi. sb. All, whole. Obs. exc. in g. 
body . 1591. 9. Concerned with the whole ; 

opp. to local, sectional , etc. ME, 3. Catholic, 
addressed to all x6ix. 4. Prevalent, wide- 
spread, usual ME. 5. Not specifically limited 
in application ; applicable to a whole class of 
objects, cases, or occasions ME. b. True for 
a variety of cases ; in later use, true in most in- 
stances, but not without exceptions (opp. to 
universal) ME. c. Of a word, name, etc. : 
Applicable to each member of a class or genus. 
Common. Of a concept, notion, etc. : Includ- 
ing only what is common to the individuals of 
a class. 1551. 6. Not restricted to one depart- 

ment. f Also formerly : Widely accomplished. 
1552. tb. Open, affable to all -1630. 7. Not 

belonging to, or confined to, a class ; miscella- 
neous 2639. 8. Comprising, dealing with, or 

directed to the main elements, features, etc. 
1563; hence, wanting in details; indefinite, 
vague (opp. to precise) i6ox. 9. Mil . Epithet 
indicating superior rank and extended command 
1576. b. Applied also to civil and legal 
functionaries, as attorney -, postmaster-g., etc. 
(see those wds.) 1591. 

x. A g. Battel 1659, Request 1665. peace Addison. 
Pbr. G. average : see Average sb .* G. paralysis : 
see Paraiasis. b. So spake our g. Mother Milt. 
c. The gen’ral sex shall suffer in her shame Pope. 
a. Phr. G. chapter , council (see Council a), elec- 
tion (opp. to by-election ). G. ticket (U.S.) : the 
system by which the whole list of candidates for 
the representation, e.g. of a state or city, is voted 

r n by the undivided body of electors (= F. scrutin 
liste). G. Post : formerly, the post or mail that 
was sent from the G.P.O. in London on certain 
days (opp. to the local * penny ’ or * two-penny 1 post) ; 
hence the first delivery in the morning is still officially 
called the G.P. or General Post delivery. Also the 
name of a game. Also attrib. G. orders, the orders 
issued by the commander-in-chief. 3. The Generali 
Epistle of lames Bible 1611. 4 The g. taste 1752. 

A g. opinion Paley. The theme of g. remark 1885. 
5. After »e had answered the g. questions, they began 
to be more particular De Foe. Thef. costs of the 
action Bowkn. Phr. G. confession , pardon (some- 
time* also in sense x). G. is ive (Law) : a plea or pleas 
importing an absolute and general denial of what is 
alleged in the declaration. b. 1 guess you are right 
there, as a g. rule Lytton. c. The g. term . . Majolica 
Fortnum. 6 . Phr. G. dealer , merchant , agent, etc. 
G. practitioner. G. servant 1 a maid-of-all-work. Tak- 
ing away such a g. and onely man as Mr. Cheeke is 
Ascham. 7. Not very intelligible to the g. reader 
1862. The g. public Tyndall. Phr. General ship, 
where persons unconnected with each other load goods 
on board Smyth. 8. A g. knowledge was all that 
could be expected xB6cx 

Phrases. In g. : f(«) collectively, universally ; f(^) 
in all respects ; (c) generally ; opp. to in special, in 
particular', (d) as a general rule, usually. In the 
g. : generally j on a general view ; in the main. 

B. sb. I. *fx. The adj. used absol. : The total, 
the whole, or in weaker sense, the most part 
-1771. b. The public; the multitude (arch.) 
1601. a. Something that is general ; chiefly 
pi. Now rare (chiefly in antithesis to particu- 
lars, etc.) 1566. tb. That which is common 
to all. Tr . dr* Cr. I. iii. 180. tc. pi. Oxford 
Univ. — Responsions -1841. fa. J^ogxc. ■* 
GENUS. -1705. t4. Painting. Name of a 

neutral colour -1662. 5. Mil. Also as F. 

ginirale , generale . The first beat of the drum 
for the assembly of all the troops 1706. 

t. Theg. of people at his time of life Mad. D’Arblay. 
b. The Play.. pleated not the Million, ’twas Cauiarie 
to the Generali Haml. 11. ii. 457. a. The deceitefull 
and wrangler walketh in generalles 1566. To whom 
I refer thee for general* and common news Penn. 5. 
The generale was beat at half-past four, the assembly 
at half-past five Wellington. 

II. 1. Bccl. The chief of a religious order 
1561. 9. Mil. A general officer (see A. 9); 

orig., the commander of the whole army, 
subseq. also any divisional commander. In 
mod. use, designating an officer as holding 
definite military rank (i.e. the rank next below 
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that of a field-marshal : untechnically extended 
to thoseof Lieutbn ANT-GENERAL and Major- 
general) 1576. Also transfi and fig. b. A 
tactician, strategist 1615. c. 'The head of the 
Salvation Army 1882. ta. Naut. - Admiral 
- 17x7. 4. col log. A maid-of-all-work 1884. 

a. Succease vnto our valiant Generali Ska vs. 
[Waterloo] was perhaps on both sides rather a 
soldiers' than « general's battle Seeley. Jig. Bom. 

£ Jul. v. in. 2x9. b. Cortez was certainly a great g. 
Prescott. 

Generale: see General B. L 5 sb. 
IlGener&lia (dgen€r*iliA), sb.pl. 183a. [L., 
neut. pi. o( generalis.) General principles. 

Generalism (dge’uer&lix’m). 1809. [f. 

General sb. + -ism .1 A general statement. 

II Generalissimo (age-net Alrsimi). 16a 1. [a. 
It., superl. of generale .] The supreme com- 
mander of a combined naval and military force, 
or of several armies in the held. Also transf. 
and fig. Hence ||Ge nerali’Bsixiia, a female g. 

Generality (dgemerse’Hii). 1489. [ad. p. 
giniralitl, a. L. generalitas , f. generalis. ] 

I. x. The quality or fact of being general 

(see General a.) \ now chiefly, applicability 
to a whole class ; also, vagueness, t Formerly 
also, prevalence. a. quasi-ftuurr. Something 
that is general ; fa general class ; a general 
proposition or statement ; a general point ; 
chiefly in pi. 2551. 3. The main body, the 

bulk of. (Now only with sb. pi. or collect.) 
f Also, people in general. 1563. 

x. A method of great g. and power Brewster. The 
g, of a conc'usion Tyndall, a. Keep to your sound- 
ing generalities your tinkling phrases Hazutt. 3. 
Some were good scholars, but the g. dunces Wood. 

II. Special senses, tx. The dignity or office 

of general 1686. +9. The general staff of an 

army -1676. 3. Fr. Hut . A fiscal and ad- 

ministrative division of the kingdom of France, 
under an officer called giniral des finances or 
intendant 1630. 

Generalization (clgemgrAlaiz/tjan). 1761. 
[f. next vb. +-ATION. Cf. F. glniralisation .] 
1. The action or process of generalizing, i.e. 
of forming general notions or propositions 
from particulars. 9. quasi-<wxcr. A general 
inference 1794. 8. The process of spreading 

over every part 1897. 

s. Hasty g. is the bane of all science Tait. 3. The 
g. of an infective disease Allbutt. 

Generalize (dgenfii&laiz), v. 1751. [f. 

General a. + -ize. CL F. giniraliser.) To 
make general, z. trans. To reduce to general 
laws ; also, to form a general concept. 9. 
trans. To infer inductively from particulars 
1795. 3 - To draw general inferences from 

1828. b. Math, and Philos. To throw (a 
proposition, etc.) into a general form, including 
the particular case 1812. 4. intr . To form 

general notions by abstraction from particular 
instances ; to arrive at general inferences 1785. 
5. trans. To render indefinite ; to soften down 
the special features of 1809. 6. To make gen- 
eral ; to popularize. Also, to spread over a 
system or surface in general. 1818. 

x. Generalizing those names, so as to make them 
represent a class Jab. Mill. Causes which do not 
admit of being generalized G. C. Lewis, a. A mere 
conclusion generalized from a great multitude of facts 
Co (.bridge, 3. Copernicus generalized the celestial 
motions. Newton generalized them still more 1828. 
Knowledge is experience generalized Mill. 5. Travel- 
ling tends to generalise and rub off local habits, pre- 
judices, [etc.] 1835. 6. Tog. the use of the potatoc 1834. 

Hence Ge*neraJi‘zablo a. capable of being gen- 
eralized. Generalized ppl. a . ; spec, of a disease : 
That has extended itself to t be system in general. 
Ge'neralizer. 

Generally fdge-nSrlli), adv. ME. [f. Gen- 
eral a. +-ly* 4T tx. So as to include all; as 
a whole, collectively -16x3. ta. Universally ; 
with respect to all or nearly all. With neg. = 
at all. -1653. Hence b. For the most part, 
extensively ME, 8. In a general sense or way ; 
opp. to specially ME. 4. As a general rule ; 
commonly 1654. 

x. Tam. Shr. l ii. 374. a. Two [sacraments] onely, 
as g. necessarie to salvation Bk. Com, Prefer, b. A 
fact now g. received iBao, 3. He gave all his lands 
to Richard, ft. Cruise. Pbr. G. spooking* * in 
general 4. [Winds] from the land are g. dry Gautia. 

Generalness (dge'n€rfcln6s)» 1561. [f. as 
proc. 4 - -ness.] The state, quality, or fact of 
being General. Now rare. 


b (Ger. K£ln). S (Fr. p #**), ii (Ger. Miller), u (Fr. dime), d (cwrl). c (€•) (there), i (/*) (rain), f (Fr. ftwre). 3 (fir, fern, earth). 
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'Generalship (djenir&ijip). 1591. [1 

General sb* + -ship. 1 t. tThe function* of, 
■ general ; also, conduct in command. a. 
The office, or tienure of the office, of general 
i6io. g. Skill in the management of an army ; 
strategy 1786 ; transf. skilful management 1768. j 

«. Cicero . . laughs, indeed.. at bis g. Boumobboke. 1 
| Hannibal Rare great proofs of g. Langhokkk. 
Irani/. An artful stroke of g. in Trim to raise a dust 
Stick**, 

+Ge*neralty. ME. [a. OF. 'general^, f. 
general General.') —Generality, in all 
senses -1676. 

Generant (dge*nMnt). 1665. [ad. L. gene- 
ra n tem , genera re.] 

A. sb . That which generates; in Math . — 
Generatrix 184a. 

B. adj. Productive (rare) 1875. 

Generate (dgenMt) , ppl. a. 1509. [ad. L. 

generatus ; see next.] Generated. 

Generate (dje-ngr^t), v. 1509. [f. I* gene- 
rate ppl. stem of generare to beget, etc., f. 
gener*, genus; cf. Gender sb., Genus.] ti. 
trans r. To beget, procreate, engender -1697. 
b. absol. or intr. To produce offspring. (Now 
rare.) x6a6. a. To oring into existence (sub- 
stances, animals, etc.). Chiefly in pass. 1563. 
b. esp. To produce, evolve (steam, gas, etc.; 
also heat, friction, etc.) 1791. c. Math. To 
produce or evolve (a line or figure) ; said chiefly 
of a point, line, or surface doing this by its 
own motion 1698. 3. To bring about, give 

rise to, produce 1626. 

1. b. Some Liuing Creatures g. but at certaine 
Seasons of the Yeare Bacon, a. A region where rain 
was generated Tyndall. c. We know how a circle 
Is generated Bowen. 3. The love of killing game 

f en crates a sincere wish to preserve it Kino lake. 

fence Generating ppl, a. that generates 1 esp. (in 
mod, use) of electrical apparatus. 

Generation (dflenerfJ-fon). ME. [a. L. 
generation-em ; cf. F. gin/ration .] 

I. x. The act or process of generating or 
begetting; procreation; propagation of species, 
b. The fact or manner of being begotten MEL 
e. Manner of descent; genealogy (rare) ME. 
d. Tkeol. The origin of the Son from the 
Father 1659. a. Production by natural or 
artificial processes ; often opposed to corrup- 
tion (Aristotle's ipBopd) ME. 

1. Phr. Equivocal, spontaneous g., see theadjs. C. 
The book of the g. of Jesus Christ Matt, L x. d. 
Strange G. this? Father and Son Coeval, two 
distinct and yet but one Ken. a. Of the generacyon 
and cause of stone and metal I, and of plantis and 
herbya 1510. The g. of happiness Godwin, of heat 
1863. 

n. That which is generated. *fz. Offspring 
-€674 ; descendants -170a ; produce (of the vine) 
-1565. a. Offspring of the same parent re- 
garded as a step in a line of descent from an 
ancestor; = Degree. ME. 3. The whole body 
of Individuals born about the same period ; also, 
the time covered by the lives of these. (A gen- 
eration is usually computed at thirty years.) 
MEL t4* Family, breed, race; class, kind, 
or set of persons -17*7. 

a. A family party, consisting of three generations 
*834. 3. Why doth this g. seek after a sign Mark 

via, zs. The hopes of the rising g. Jomaou. 4. 
Thy Mothers of my e. : what's she, if 1 be a Dogge 
Tim on 1. L 905. They could not brook the fighting 

in conjunction with this wicked g. (the Irish] Da Foe. 
Generationism (djenfcrfbjaniz’m). 1664. 
[f. prec. + -I5M.] The doctrine that not only 
the body but the soul comes from the parents ; 
called also traducianism. 

Generative (dge-nWtiv), a. ME. [f. Gen- 
erate V. + -IVK. Cf. F. gtniratif. ] Pertain- 
ing to generation ; having the power or function 
of generating (see the vb.) ; productive. 

Causes, .generatiue of sedition Speed. 

Generator (dge-nfrjitni). 1646. [a. L.] 

1. One wlic generates or begets. 9. That 
which generates or produces ; esp. an appara- 
tus for producing gases, steam, or electricity 
x 794* 8* Mus. The fundamental tone of a 

series of harmonics or of a chord 1835. 

Generatrix (dgen&^-triks). 1657. [a. L., 
fem. of prec.] tx. A female parent -18x3. 9. 
Math. A point, line, or surface conceived as 
producing by its motion a line, a superficial or 
a solid figure respectively 2840. 3. - Genera- 
tor 9. 


Generic (d£6ne*rik),a. 1676. [f. L .gener-, 
genus ♦ -ic ; cf. F. ginirique .] Belonging to a 
genus or class ; applied to a large group 
class of objects ; general (opp. to Special Dr 
Specific) ; esp. in g . character , name, term. 
Also absol. So Generrlcal a. generic, general. 
Genetically a dv. with reference to genus. 
Gene*ricalneaa (rare). 

Genciification (dgcncirifik^-Jan). 1837. 
[f. as prec. + -ATION, J Logie. (See quot.) 

The abstraction which carries up species into genera, 
Is called. .G., or, more loosely, Generalisation Sia W. 
Hamilton. _ . _ 

Ge n e r o s ity (dgenSip-slti). ME. [ad. L. 
generositatem .] x. Nobility of birth or lineage. 
Now only area a. tHigh spirit, nobility of 
conduct. Now only : Willingness to forgive 
injuries; magnanimity. 1633. 8* Liberality in 

giving ; munificence 1677. 4. pi. Instances 

of generosity (senses 3, i). rare. 1647 
1. The Virginians especially lay claim to this g. of 
lineage Lowkll a. G. is never a characteristic of 
political party warfare Sia T. Mabtin. 

Generous (dxe-nSrss), a. 1588. [ad. F. 
ginlrtux , ad. L. generosus, f. gener-, genus 
stock, race; cf. It. reneroso.] x. Of noble 
lineage ; high-born. Now only arch. •f-b. Of 
animals ; Of good breed -1781. 9. Of actions, 

character, etc.: Appropriate or natural to one 
of noble birth or spirit ; hence, ■(-gallant ; mag- 
nanimous 1588. b. Of persons: tHigh -spirited, 
gallant; magnanimous 1633. +c. Of animals: 
Spirited (rare) -1661. 3. Liberal in giving, 

munificent 1696; transf, of land: Rich 1853. 
4. Furnished liberally ; hence, abundant, 
ample 1615. b. Of diet : Ample and rich ; 
strengthening. Also of colour : Rich, full. 
1833. 5* Of wine, etc.: Rich and full of 

strength ; invigorating 1630. tfl. Of remedies : 
Vigorous -1677. 

s. Most g. sir Shaks. b. A g. race of horses 
Gibbon. a. This is not g., not gentle Shaks. This 
g. disposition to defy control Scott, b. So g. a 
conqueror Gibbon. c. A g. creature a horse is 
Fulleb. 3. He was himself g. as a giver, parting, 
indeed, with that which did not altogether belong 
to himself 188a. 4. Strong liouors. .in g. portions 

1790. b. The glow of g. colour Kinglakb. 5. It 
[metheglin] is a most g. liquor Fuller. Hence 
Generona-ly adv., -ness. 

Genesial (dginPsi&l), a. i88a. [f. Gene- 
ST-S + -AL. ] Pertaining to generation; as, 
genesial cycle . So Gencalology, the science of 
generation. 

Genesis (dge'nesis). OEL [a. L,t. Gr. 
ylnait origin, creation, generation, f. tv- 
root of ylyvtoOai to come into being.] x. The 
first of the books of the Old Testament* con- 
taining the account of the creation of the world. 
(So named by the Gr. translators.) fa. Astrol. 
Nativity, horoscope -1653. ts- — Synthesis 
( orig. with reference to geometry, opp. to 
analysis; see Eth. Nic. in. iii) -1674. 4* 

Origin* mode of formation or production (freq. 
in mod. usage) 1604. tb. Math . — Genera- 
tion -1736. 

4. The g. of our Clothes- Philosopher Carlyle. 

agenesis, repr. Gr. yivtair (see Genesis), 
in compounds denoting modes of generation, 
as abiogenesis , biogenesis, parthenogenesis, etc. 
Genet (dge’nit). ME. [a. OF. gm(n)ete t 
•ette (mod. genette), a. Arab, jam a it.] x. A 
kind of civet-cat. a native of Southern Europe, 
Western Asia, and Africa. The common 
species (Genetta vulgaris or Viverra Genetta) 
is found in the south of France. 1481. ta. pi. 
Genet skins as fur for garments -1694. b. The 
fur of the genet ; also, any imitation of this 
x88a. 


Genet, obt. f. Jennet. 

+ Genethliac. 1584. [Ult. id. Gr. yevtBxta- 
belonging to one’s birth or birthday ( - 
yevtoXios, f. y§vt9Xif } {. +y*v- to bear, bring 
forth).] 

A. adj. Relating to the casting of nativities; 
also, to a birthday -1693. 

B, sb. x. One who calculates nativities (so in 
L. and Gr.) -1844. •*/* - Genethlialogy; 
also, horoscopes -1755. 3* A birthday ode 1687. 

Genet hliaca l (dxentybiikfil), a. 26x3. [f. 
as prec.-f-AL.] - Genethliac a. Heooe 
GenetbJPacally adv 


(I Genet hi ianon (dgenejrlai'ikpn). 1569. [I4., 
f . Gr. J A birthday ode. 

Genethlialogy jtfgcueplivl&dgi). Also 
•otogy. 1656. [See Genethliac and -logy.] 
The science of casting nativities. 
fGenetfallatic. [f. Gr. yvdBAta neat. pi. , 
see -atic.J ** Genethliac sb. t. Drumm. or 
Hawyh. 

Genetic (dgtae'tik), a. See also Genetics. 
1831, [f. Genesis ; cf. antithesis, antithetic, 

etc.] x. Pertaining to, or having reference to, 
origin. H 9. Occas misused for : Generative, 
productive (« Gr. ytwifrutbi) 1838. 3. quasi- 

sb. (pi.) The principles or laws of origination 
1873. 

z. Phr. G. affinity, connexion, reJation(ekig) (Biol.)t 
one that results from a common origin. G. definition 
(Logic) ; one which dafinea a thing 'as in the progress 
to be, as brooming var. Gene'tical a. (in senses 
i, b) ; fatso — Synthetic. Hence Gene*ticaUy ado. 
with respect to genesis or origin. 

-gene tic (see prec.), suffix forming adjs. 
corresp. to sbs. in -genesis and ~geny, as bio- 
genetic, etc. 

Genetics, [pi. of Genetic used as sb., 
after politics, etc.; see -ics.] That part of 
biological science which is concerned with the 
study of heredity and variation. Bateson. 
Genetrix, genitrix (d^emitriks). Now 
rare . X500. [a. L. (cf. Genitor).] A female 
parent, a mother. Also fig. 

Geneva 1 (dg/nrvft). 1706. [ad. Du. gene- 
t ter, jenever, ad. OF. genevre (mod. genUvrt) 
: — L. juniperus juniper.] A spirit distilled 
from grain, and flavoured with juniper berries 
made in Holland, and also called Hollands, 
formerly Hollands Geneva. (Often with capital 
G by confusion with next.) 

Geneva 2 (d3/n**vA). Name of a town in 
Switzerland, used altrib. or quasi-m//. with 
sense ' belonging to, made or originated at 
Geneva ’ ; often with reference to Calvinism. 

Geneva bands, clerical tunds resembling those 
worn by the Swim Calvinist clergy. Geneva bible, 
the Eng. translation of the Bible first printed at G. 
in 1560. Geneva convention (see Convention). 
Geneva crOBB, a red Greek cross on a white ground, 
used in war time as n badge under the G. convention. 
Geneva gown, a black gown suth as was worn bv 
the Calvinist clergy when preaching. fGeneva hat, 
a hat of the style distinctive of the Puritan clergy. 

Genevan (dgihf'v&n), ■[Gene*vian. 1564- 

[f. prec. + -an, -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Geneva ; esp. 
Calvinistic 1573. 

B. sb. A native of Geneva; also, one who 
adheres to the doctrines of Geneva Hence 
tGene'vaniam, Calvinism. 

Genevese (dgenArri). 1650. [f. as prec. + 

-ESE.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Geneva i860. 

B. sb. A native of Geneva. (Not now in- 
flected in pi.) var. tGenevois sb. 

Genial (dgPnifil), a. 1 1566. [ad. I.. genialis\ 
see Genius. Cf. OF. genial .J x. Of or per* 
taining to marriage, nuptial ; also, generative 
Now rare. 1566. fa. Of or pertaining to a 
feast ; festive -176a. 3. Conducive to growth 

(const, to) ; now chiefly, pleasantly warm, mild 
1647 . Also fig. 4. Cheering 1746. s- Sympa- 
thetically cheerful, jovial, idadly 1746. tfl. 
Pertaining to • genius ' or natural disposition „ 
natural -1850. 7. Of, pertaining to, or marked 
by genius (see Genius 5, and cf. Ger. genial, 
genialisch) 1827. 

s. Phr. G. bed • I* leetus ge nio Hs. The bridal* 
bowra and geniail bed Sramnot. The g. Angel (i e. 
the angel preaiding over marriage or generation) Milt 
a. G. cups Milt. 3. The Soil was not G. to the Seed 
1705. To seek a more g. climate 1834. g. A great 
broad -shoulder'd g. Englishman Tbknybom. A So 
much I feel my g. spirits droop Milt. 

Genial (d£toai‘&l),a.* 1831. [f. Gr. ybmov 
chin (f. ylwi jaw m L. gena) + -AL.] Anal. 
Of or pertaining to the chin ; — Mental , 
as, g. process, tubercle. 

Geniality (dft/fcisrllti). 1609. (?* Gbniai. 
a.i-f-iTY,] The quality of being Genial; 
sympathetic cheerfulness, good-nature ; mild- 
ness (of air, etc.). 

Geniftlia (dgPnillais), v. 1849. [f. 

Genial a>+~iZE.] trans. To impart geni- 
ality to. 
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GENIALLY 

Genially (dxTniAli), adv. 4661. [Has prec. 
♦-L.Y*.] ti* By genius or nature ; naturally. 
Glahyill. a. In a genial manner ; pleasant- 
ly; Irimdlily 1751. 

a. Thin g. garrulous Fellow of Oriel Lowbll. So 
Gemialneu m Geniality. 

Genian (d^fenaiin),^. 1885. [£. as Genial 
o. 1 +-an.] Anat. — Genial *.* 

Genloubto (d^tai-kUlA). «. 1668. [ad. 

L. geniculatus, f. geniculum (see prec.).] Nat. 
Nisi . Having knots or joints like a knee ; bent 
like a knee; a* a/, ganglion. 

Geniculate (d^nrkii&Uit), v. 1603. [f. L. 

geniculat-, genicular t to bend the knee ; see 
prec.] To bend like a knee; to form or be 
formed into joints, irons . and intr. Hence 
Qe ni ; c . nl a*tion, tgenuAexion ; the state of be- 
ing geniculated ; concr, a kneed part or process. 
Genie (dgPni). 1655. [a, F. gbsie, ad. L. 

E mu.] 1. fa. A tutelary spirit *1703. b. A 
nee (see Genius a) 1748. a. a. Natural 
t (Common in A. Wood.) 166a. tb. A 
person of genius -1687. 

a* But his g.. .led him m the pleasant paths of 
Poetry Wood, 

Genii, pi. of Genius. 
fGenio. 1609. [a. It., ad. L. genius.] m 
Genius a, 2, 4, and 6. -171a 
Genlo- (dxenai'i), comb. f. Gr. yimov (see 
Genial a*), with sense « pertaining to the 
chin or lower jaw and — - \ 
genioglossal [see Glossal] a. « next r -hy*o- 
gfossal a., pertaining to the chin, the hyoid bone, 
and the tongue 1 -hyoid [see Hyoid] a., pertaining 
to the chin and to the hyoid bone f also abtal, quasi- 
sb. *■ genio-hyoid muscle j -me'ntal [see Mental*] 
appertaining to the lower jaw and the chin. 

twaffiip (dgenip). Vv. Indian. 1756. [? 

short f. next.] attrib . in genip-tree, a name of 
Gent fa americana, N.O. Rubiacese ; also ap- 
plied to similar trees of the N.O. Sapindacete, 
esp. Melicocca bijuga and paniculata . 
Genipap (dgemipsep). 1613. [app. a native 
name.J The fruit of Uenipa amerlcana, 

| Genista (dj&nPstfi). 1695. [L.; * 

•broom'.] Bot. A plant of the genus (N.O. 
Leguminosse) represented by Dyer’s Broom or 
Greenweed ((^. tine tori a) ; including, according 
to some* the Common Broom [Cytisus scoparia). 

Genital (dge*nit&l). ML [ad. genitalcm, 
f. genii; ppL stem of gignert to beget ; see 
■AL Cl. F. genital .] 

▲. adj. Pertaining to animal generation. 

H. sb. The torgan or (//.) organs of genera- 
tion, usually of the male ME. 

| Genitalia fdgenitFi-lift), sb.pl. 1876. [L.] 
— Genitals (see prec. B). 

Geniting, obs. i. Jenneting. 

Genltlval (dgenit?i*v&l), a . 1818. [f. next 
+ -AL.] Belonging to the genitive case ; as, a 
g. termination. 

Genitive (dge-nitiv). ME. fad. L. geneti- 
vum, gen itivum belonging to birth or gen era- 
don (L*gen- root of gignere to beget) ; genctivus 
{casus) is a mistranslation of Gr. ysrudj (vrioon) 
generic case'.] 

A. ad/ i % G. case : a grammatical form of 
•bs.. etc., used to denote that the person or 
thing signified by the word is related to another 
as source, possessor, or die like. ta. Pertain- 
ing to generation -1656. 
s. Thera is no g. case m the Persian Si* W. Jones. 
B. tb. m. genitive case ; also, a part of speech 
In this case x6ao. 

The Cumulative or Double G., a peculiarly English 
combination, where both the and the *s are retained, 
as * that boy of Narco tt*s * Basle. 

GenitD- fdge*nit*), mod. comb. f. L. geni- 
talis genital, used In terms which refer to the 
genital organs in conjunction with other parts 
of the body, as g. -crural, -urinary, etc. 
fGenltori, genttonr* Chiefly pi ME. 
(a. OP. genitoir, app. i. L. type *genitorium.] 
A testicle ; pi. the testicles, but in later use - 
genitals -1708. 

Genltof* (dgcnitftr). Now rare. 1447 
a, L.# C *g*n- root of gignert to beget, bear.] 
^ male parent# father; in pi - parents. 
tGeoitare. 1548. [ad. L. geudturam beget- 
ting, eto. Cf. OF. geniture J x. Besetting, 
generation ; birth -1759- a. Astral Nativity, 
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borosoope -1819. 3. Offspring, product -1698. 
4. The generative seed of animals -1683 5. pi. 

— Genitals 1548. 

Genius (dgfntfs). PI -41 (-i,M), 4 u mm. 
1513. fa. L., r- >»- root of gignert , Gr. 
yiyv* atiat.] 1. The tutelary god or attendant 
spirit allotted to every person at his birth, to 

S lide over his destiny in life ; also, the tute- 
spirit of a place, institution, etc. (Now 
j in sing.) tb. After L. use t This spirit 
as propitiated by festivities ; hence, one's appe- 
tite -1693. e. The personification of something 
immaterial, e.g. of a virtue, a custom, etc. 
Hence transf. a person or thing fit to be this. 
1507. a. A demon or spirit in general. Now 
chiefly In pL genii, as t ran si. Arab, jinn (see 
Jinn). (In sing, repi by Genie.) 1590. 3. 

ta. Characteristic disposition ; inclination ; 
bent -1804. b. Prevailing character or spirit 
(of a nation, age, language, law, etc.) 1639. c. 
The associations or suggestions (of a place) 
1823. f d. Of material things, diseases, etc. : 

The natural character, inherent tendency -1747. 
4. Natural ability; quality of mind 1649; 
natural aptitude (and inclination) fto, for 1643. 
5. (Onlv In sing.) Native intellectual power of 
an exalted type; extraordinary capacity for 
Imaginative creation, original thought, inven- 
tion, or discovery. Often contrasted with 
talent. 1749. 6. One who has great, little, 

etc. • genius ’ (sense 4) ; one who has a 'genius ’ 
(sense 3); one endowed with ' genius ‘(sense 5) 
(now only geniuses in pi.) 1647 
x. Voder him My G. is rebuk’d, as it is said Mnrk 
Anthonies was by Caesar Shake. Phr. ( A persons) 
good, evil g.\ the two Spirits (also angels), good 
and evil, attendant on every person throughout life. 
Hence transf. of a person who powerfully influences 
another for good or eviL C. He was the very G. of 
Famine Shaks. a. They mock even the G. of So- 
crates as a feigned thing Stanley. 3. a. My g. is 
always In extremes Johnson, b. The G. of the Age 
Boyle, of Tragedy Bentley, of the British Consti- 
tution Adam Smith. 4. The Squire whose active g. 
[etc.) Lytton. Walton had a g. for friendships 
Loweix. ft. G. always imports something inventive 
or creative Blais. G. . . means transcendent capacity 
for taking trouble, first of all Caei yle. 6. That g, 
[ Inigo Jones] H. Walpole. Phrase. RgeniualocifL. 
— 1 genius of the place ’], the presiding deity or spirit 
(see sense x) i but often in sense 3 c. 

Genoa (dfle-n*,*). 1615. The name of a 

city of Italy. U sed attrib. in G. cake, a rich 
currant cake with almonds on the top; G. 
treacle (see Treacle), Also absoL «■ G.- 
velvet. 

Genobla8t(dge neblast). 1877. [£ Gr. yivot 
offspring + -blast.] The bisexual nucleus of 
the impregnated ovum. Hence Genobla*atic a. 
Genoddc (d^e-iws^id). 1944. [irreg. f. Gr. 
yivot race 4 - -CIDE *.] Annihilation of a race. 
Genoese (dgen*,Pz). 1553. [f. Genoa + 
-esk.] A. ad/ . Of or pertaining to Genoa 1756. 
tvar. Geno'an. B. absoL and sb. The G. (pi.) : 
the Genoese people, var. Ge'novose a. and sb. 
Genouillere (ganwyfr). ME. [a. Y.gcnoui/- 
Ure, f. OF. genouil (mod genou) knee : — pop. 
L. *genuclum, f. genu.] 1. A flexible piece of 
armour for covering the knees, a. Fortif 
That part of the interior slope of the parapet 
immediately below the embrasures z8oa. 
IlGenre (gafu*). 1816. [F. ; tee Gender.] 
z. Kind ; sort ; style. a. A style of painting 
which depicts scenes and subjects of common 
life 1873. 8* attrib., as g.-picce, etc. 1849. 

Gens (dgenz). PI. gentes (dgenta). 
1847. [a. L., f. root *gen- of gignert , Gr. 
yiyveaSai.] Rom. Antiq. A clan or sept; a 
number of families having a supposed common 
origin, a common name, and common religious 
rites. Hence as transl. Gr. yivos, and applied 
to any similar group of families. 

Gens d’arxnexie, Gens d'armes, var. & 
Gendasmery, Gendarmes. 

Gent (dgent), sb. 1564. [Short for Gentle- 
man.] - Gentleman ; now vulgar , exc. as ap- 
plied derisively to men of the class who use the 
word ; now frequent in tradesmen’s notices. 
London audiences of shop-bops anddashy gents 1878, 

fGent (djent), a, ME. [a. Of. gent j— pop, 
L, * gen turn for cL 1 * gentium born, hence, 
well-born, noble, etc. (X Gknttx,] l Noble, 
high-born; having the qualities attaching to 


GENTXLISM 

high bi rth -2672, a. Graceful, elegant, shapely ; 
neat -1824. 

x. Jesu so gento ME- a. He lov'd . . a Lady g. 
Spknses. 

Genteel (d.^entf-1). 1599. [A re-adoption of 

F. genii/ , which had become Gentle. In 
educated use, slightly sarcastic or playful.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to the geuiiy. Obs. 

or arrts. 1628. a. Appropriate to persons of 
quality 2599; suited to the station of a gentle- 
man or gentlewoman z6oa. 3. Having the 
habits characteristic of superior station ; in 
early use, tpolished, well-tired. (Now chiefly 
touched with sarcasm.) 1648. +b. Of be- 

haviour: Polite, obliging -18x4. 4. Of persons: 
Gentlemanly or ladylike in appearance ; well- 
dressed, (Now vulgar , exc. as depreciatory.) 
2629. 5. Elegant, graceful. Obs. of immate- 

rial things. 2678. 

x. Thomas Wyatt.. of an ancient and gentile family 
Wood. a. The genteeleat dinner. . 1 have aeen Petya 

G. Conversation 1766, accomplishments 1801. _ A g. 

maintenance V. Knox. 3. Ziruii and Cosbi .. g. 
Sinners M. Henry. The straits of a poverty 1885. 
3. His countenance beautiful ; hi-, limbs g. and slender 
Hume. 

B. sb. A genteel person ; a gentleman. Obs 
exc. occas. 1675. Hence Gentee'llah a. some- 
what g. Gentee'l-ly adv., -ness. 

Gentian (dge’njan). OE. i ad. L. gentiana, 

f. Gentius, king of Illyria (Pliny). J 1. Any 
plant belonging to the genus Gentiana (cf 
Felwort) ; esp. G lutca, the officinal gentian 
which yields the gentian-root of the pharma- 
copoeia. Fringed g. — G. crinita . Also transf. 
of other orders and genera, 3. attrib., as in 

g. -blue, etc. ; (.-bitter, the tonic principle ex- 
tracted from g.-root; g. -worts, Lindley's name 
for N.O. Gentianaccx. 

Hence Gentlana’ceous a. of or belonging 
to the N.O. Gen/tanacea c; Gentia*nic a. per- 
taining to or derived from the g., as gentianic 
acid ; Ge'ntianin (also t*ine) »- gentianic acid. 

Gentianal (d^e'njan&l), a. 1846. Of or 
pertaining to the gentians. 

Gentianella (d^emjbne 1&). 1658. [mod. 
L., dim. of L. gentiana.] A name for 
species of gentian, esp. Gentiana acaulis , bear- 
ing flowers of an intense blue colour. 

Gentil, obs. I Genteel, Gentle. 

Gentile (dgeTtail, -til). ME. [a. or md. F. 

€ ntil, ad. L. gentilis, f. gent-, gens nation, 
ENS.] 

A. adj. L Senses derived from the Vulgate 
(d^emtail). Usu. with capital G. x. Of or 
pertaining to any or all of the non-Jewish 
nations, fa. Heathen# pagan -2789. 

EL Senses derived from cl. L (Usu. dje’ntil.) 
z. Pertaining to or indicating a nation or tribe 
Now rare. 1523. a- Of or pertaining to a gens 
or to gentes 1846. 

a There were in every gens or family special g. 
deities Gbote. 

B. sb. L From A. 1 . (d^e'ntail). (Usu. with 
capital G.) t. One of any non-Jewish nation 
ME. (Similarly by Mormons opposed to 
•Saint \) a. A heathen, a pagan. Now rare 
ME, tb. spec. Of a Hindoo, as dist. from a 
Mohammedan -1737. 

s. No more shalt thou by oracling abuse The Gen- 
tiles Milt. 

II. From A. II. (djcntil). x. Gram . A part 
of speech indicating the locality or nation to 
which anything belongs 16x3. a. Rom. Law . 
A member of the same gens 1875. 
s. The words Italian, American, .axe gentiles 1889. 
Gentfleme (dgewtilcs). Now arch. ME. 
fad. F. gentil lesse, f. gentil ; see Gentle.] 
x. Courtesy, politeness, good breeding, a. 
Elegance. Chaucer. 

Gentilic (dgentrlik), a. 1604. [f. L. genti- 
lis + -ic.l fa. Heathen; var, -fGentPlicaL 

b. Tribal, national. 

tGe*ntiHsh, a. 1550. [f. Gentile + -ish.] 
Of Gentile nature, origin, or character; heathen- 
ish -2651. 

GentjUan (d^entilia^m). 1577. [f. a» prec. 
+ -IBM.] x. Heathenism, paganism ; a heathen 
belief or practice. Now only occas., as opp. to 
Judaism, tb. concr. Heathendom -1654. a. 
The bond uniting the members of a gens (rare) 
1847. 
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GENTILITIAL 

GentHlUal (d^entili’Jfcl), a. i6xt. [f. L. 
gent i lilt us (f. gen til is) + -al.] x. Peculiar to 
a nation ; national 165a a. Of or pertaining 
to a gens or family 1611. 3. Of or pertaining 

to gentle birth. [? f. med.L. gcntilitia 
Gentii.esse.J 1816. var. Gentili*tian (in 
sense r). 

Gentilltiou (dgentilrJW), a. 16x3. [f. as 
prec. +-OUS.] tx. Pagan (rare) 1613. a. = 
Gkntilitial x. 1646. 3. » Gen i zlitial 2 ; 

hence, hereditary (? Obs.) 1646, 

Gentility (dgentrlfti). ME. [ad. OF. and 
F. gentiliti, ad. L. gentilitas ; see Gentile, 
Gentle, Genteel.] 

I. In relation to Gentle, Genteel. 1, 

Gentle birth; honourable extraction. Also 
q u&'SA-per sonified, tb. concr. Gentlefolks. Also 
The g. -162a. c. The heraldic status of 
gentleman 164a. 9. The quality of being 

gentle (in manners, status, etc.) or genteel 
1588. b. quasi -personified, ALo in pi. Gen 
tsol people; also, marks of gentility. 1840. 

1. G. has long since confined Job's Aphorism, Man 
is born to labour 1659. *• There is nothing so vulgar 
as g. 187a. b. Shabby g. O. W. Holmes. 

II. In relation to Gentile. ti. Heathen 
ism, paganism -1650; f concr, heathendom, 
heathen people -1583. a. Relationship be- 
tween member s of the same gens ; fthe gens 
itself 1577. 

Gentilize (dge'ntilais), v 1 arch. 1581. [f. 
F. gentil Gentle + -ize. I 1. trans. 'i’o make 
gentle or gentlemanly, tb. intr . Tog it: to 
act the gentleman -1613. fa. trans. To 
lenify 1679. 

Gentilize (dge*ntiloiz, dje-ntailaizX v .* 
X593. [f. Gentile + -IZE.] 1. intr . To live 

like a Gentile or heathen. 9. Irons. To make 
gentile, paganize 1827. 

Gentill- : see Genteel, G entil-, Gentle, 
etc. 

Gentiopicrin (d^entiopi-krin). 1875. [f. 

gentio- comb. f. Gentian +Gr. rn/rpos + -IN.J 
Chem. * The bitter principle of gentian, a col- 
ourless crystalline glycoside ‘ (Syd. Soc . Lex.). 

Gentisic (d^entrsik), a. 1838. [irreg. f. 
Gentian; see -ic.] Chem. In g. acid =* 
gcntianic acid. So Ge*ntisate [-ate], asalt of 
this acid. Ge^ntiain [-in], a synonym of g. 
or gcntianic acid. 

Gentle (d^ent’l). [ME. gentil{l, - yl , a. 
OF. : — L. gent it is of the same gens or race, f. 
genti-, gens. The sense ■ of a good family ' is 
Rom., not L. See also Gentile.] 

A. adj. x. Well-born; bclongingtoa family 
of position; orig. = noble, but afterwards desig- 
nating a lower degree of rank. Also in Her. : 
Having the rank of * gentleman *, and therefore 
entitled to bear arms. Obs . exc. in gentle and 
simple , and 111 Comb. b. Of excellent breed 
or spirit ; now only in gentle (also gentil) falcon 
ME. +c. Of things : Noble, excellent (rare) 
-1556. 9. Of birth, etc. : Honourable, belong- 

ing to the class of 1 gentlemen ’ ME. b. Of 
occupations, etc. : Suitable for one of gentle 
birth 1592. 3. Noble, generous, courteous, 

polite. Now only arch. ME. b. Used in 
polite or conciliatory address, or in compliment. 
Obs. exc. arch, in 'Gentle Reader’. 1500, 4. 

Of a tree, etc. ; Cultivated (opp. to wild). Now 
rare. ME. Of an animal : Tame, easily 
managed 153a. t5- Not harsh or irritating to 
the touch ; soft, tender ; pliant, supple -1769. 
6. Not violent or severe 1563 ; not rough 1593; 
not harsh 1605; mild 1576. 7. Of a slope : 

Gradual; not steep 1697. 8. Used ad vb. « 

Gently (esp. in compar.) 1601. 

x. Noble men and gentile ne bcreSnou* packes ME. 
G ; and Simple, Souiieand Groom Bakham. b. A 
Lion saw 1 late . V pun the g. beast to gaze it pleased 
me Surrey. C. That gentil text Chaucer. a. His 
birth being admitted as g. t gave hi in access to the 
best society in the county Scott. b. The g. craft 
(joc.) : +y») shoemaking ; {b) angling; similarly the g. 
art, now often used transf. % [Robin Hoodl The 

g entlest thief that ei'er was Fuller b. You g. 

Romans Shaks. 4. We marry A gentler sien to the 
wildest stock Shaks. 6. As when the Woods by 
g. Winds are stirr’d Drydkn. The g. voice of Peace 
Collins. A g. River 1791. A g. heat 1816. G. 
tnetbods Scott. A g. aperient 1835. You have grown 
g. to me end have left off scolding Jowbtt. 8 H**e 
put it by thrice, evene time gentler then other Jut. C. 

L ii. >31. 
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B. sb . x. One who is of gentle birth or rank 
(rare in sing . ; Obs. in pi. exc. arch.) ME. tb. 
Used in polite address -1641. 9 . ** Falcon- 

gentle. 1776. 3. A maggot, the larva of the 
flesh-fly or blue-bottle, used as bait by anglers 
1578. 

x. b. Gentles 1 would entreat you a courtesie 
Marmion. 

Gentle (dgemt’l), v. ME. [f. prec.] tl. 
trans . To ennoble -1630. a. To render mild 
or pleasant (rare) 1651 ; to break in (a horse, 
etc.) 1735; to mollify (a person) 179$* 

1. Be he ne're so vile, This* day *hall g. Ins Condition 
Shaks. 

Gentlefolk, -folks (clgcnt/ltf'ik, -fJ«ks). 
1594. If. as Gentle a. +Folk. The sing, is 
recent.] Persons of good position and family. 
The Queene's Kindred are made gentle Folkes 

Gentlehood (d^e-nt’lhud). i860. [See 
-hood. ] Position or character attaching to 
gentle birth. 

Gentleman ME. [f. Gentle 

+ Man, after OF. gcntilz hom (mod. gentil - 
komme).) 1. A man of gentle birth; prop., 
one entitled to bear arms, though not noble, 
but also applied to any person of distinction. 
Now chiefly Hist. b. Used as a complimen- 
tary designation of a member of certain societies 
or professions 1537. a. spec. A man of gentle 
birth attached to the household of the sovereign 
or of a person of rank 1-163. 3. A man of 

chivalrous instincts and fine feelings ME. 4. A 
manof superior position in society; of:en,aman 
of money and leisure. In recent use often a 
courteous synonym for 'man'. 1583. b. In 
pi. (f/tlso in sing.) a polite term of address 
without reference to rank 1579. c. In legal 
documents, a person who has no occupation 
1863. 5. In contemptuous or joc. uses; esp. 

old g. old fellow, spec, the devil , my g. «= 

' the fellow ' 1622. 

x. Eaily in the xith century the order of 'gentle- 
men ’ as a separate class seems to be forming as 
something new Freeman. b. A gcntellinan of the 
Inner Temple 1517. Gentlemen of the faculty 1768 
a. '1 he gemylinen of the kynges housholdo and tbe 
gcntylmcn of Lhe Erles housliolde 1520. t G. -pensioner, 
now G.-at-arms\ one of forty gentlemen who act as 
guards or attendants to the sovereign on state occa- 
sions. G. at large, fa g. attached to tbe court but 
without specific duties 1 hence joc. one who is out of 
work. 3. Who so is vertuous. .he is gentil, bycause 
he doth As loneeth to a yentilman M L. 4. The rich 
Tradesman .. laid the Tradesman down and com- 
menc d G. Dk Foe. b. Your name, honest G. Shaks 
5. But afterwards . . the copy of my Ifentlemans 
countenance was ouickly altered Mahhk. You gentle, 
men's gentlemen (= valets) are so hasty Sheridan. 

Phrases. The g. in black velvet : a mole (a Jacobite 
phrase, referring to the belief that the death of 
william III was caused by his horse's stumbling over 
a mole-hill). G. of fortune ; a pirate. ^ Gentleman's 
{•men's) agreement', an agreement binding in honour, 
but not enforceable at law (orig. U.S.). 

Hence Ge*ntlemanbood f the position or character 
of a g. Ge’ntlemanism, the state of being a g., 
the affectation of gentlemanliness. Ge*ntlemani'Ze 
r». to make into a g. Ge'ntlem&nahip, gentleman- 
hood ; the office of a g. (-in-waiting, etc.). 

Gentleman-co-mmoner. 1687. [Sec 
Commoner.] One of a privileged class of 
undergraduates formerly recognized in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Ge*ntleman-fa rmer. 1749. A country 
gentleman engaged in farming, usually on his 
own estate. 

Gentlemanlike (d^e-nt’lmabnlaik). 154a. 
f. Gentleman + Like.] 

A. adj. Appropriate or natural to a gentle- 
man 1557; resembling a gentleman 1581. 

tB. adv. After the fashion of a gentleman 
-160 6. 

Gentlemanly. ME. [See -i.y.] A .adj. 

. Having the character, behaviour, or appear- 
ance of a gentleman 1454. a. Natural or ap- 
propriate to a gentleman 1581, 

B. adv . As befits a gentleman. Now rare . 
ME. Hence Gcntlemanllneas, the attribute 
of being g. 

Ge*ntleman-u*sher. 1485. A gentleman 
acting as usher to a person of superior rank. 
G. usher of the Black Rod (see Black Rod). 
Gentleness (dje-nt’len.s). ME. [f. 
Gentle +-nkss.] *f* i . The condition of being 
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Gentle a . (sense x) -1671. 9. tGood breed- 

ing, courtesy, affability ; kindliness, mildness 
ME. 3. The condition of being gentle (in 
other senses of the adj.) ; freedom from harsh- 
ness or violence, etc. 1614. 

Gentleship (dge-nt'ljip). [-ship.] The 
condition or quality of being a gentleman. 
Ascham. 

Gentlewoman (dge'nt’iwumin). ME. [f. 
Gentle a. + Woman.] x. A woman of good 
birth or breeding, 9. A female attendant (orig. 
a gentlewoman by birth) upon a lady of rank. 
Now only Hist. ME. 

Gently (dge-ntli), adv. ME. [f. Gentl* 
a. +-ly*.] In a gentle manner (see Gentle 
a .) ; also used as an expression of remonstrance. 
G. born and bred Tennyson. G. t Mr. Testy 1806. 

Gentoo (dgenUP), sb. 1 and a. 1638. 
[Anglo-Indian ad. Pg. gentio GENTILE.] 

A . sb. x. A Hindoo, opp. to a Mohamme- 
dan. 9. The language of the Gentoos 1698. 

B. at/rib. (adj.) Of or pertaining to the 
Gentoos 1686. 

Gentoo (dgentfl*)> sb* i860. [? a use of 

prec.] A kind of penguin frequenting the 
Falkland Islands. Also G. Penguin. 
Gentrice. Obs. exc. arch. (Sir.) ME. [ad. 

OF. genterise , var. of gcntelise, f. gentil .J 1. 
Gentle birth, a. Gentle or honourable feeling 
ME. 3. Gentility. Scott. 

Gentry (d^entri), ME. [app. an altered 
form ol prec., taken as pi.] 1. Rank by birth 
(ubu., high birth). Obs . exc. arch. b. The 
quality or rank of gentleman (arch.) 1447. tc. 
Good breeding; also, courtesy, generosity -IS95- 

a. People of gentle birth and bn eding ; the class 

to which they belong ; now spec, the class im- 
mediately below the 1 obility 1585. 3. Play- 

fully or contemptuously : People, folks 1717. 

1. To presume, upon .. birth and G. 1647. b. His 
g. sits as ill upon him, aj if be had bought it with his 
penny Overiiuky. c. True gentrie they have put to 
flight 1595. a Grave g. of estate and name Words*. 
3. These crusty g. W. Irving. 

Genty (il^e-nti), a. Obs. exc. Sc. 1721. 
[var. of Gentee.] Neat; graceful; genteel. 

|| Genu (d3/-ni«). 1854. [L. ; — ‘knee’.] 

Anat. Name for a knee-like Lend in various 
organs of the body. Hence Ge nual a. of or 
pertaining to the g. Ge nuant a. (Her.) kneel- 
ing Ge'nuclaat (burg.), an instrument for 
breaking down adhesions in the knee-joint. 
Genuflect (d^e'nmflekt), v. 1630. [f. mcd. 
L. genuflccterc, f. L. genu -f flee ter e to bend.] 
1 ntr. To lend the knee, esp. in worship. 
I Ience Genufle*ctory a. of or pertaining to 
genuflexion or kneeling, var. Genufle*x. 

Genuflexion, genuflection (d^enisrfle k- 
Jan). 1526. [ad. med.L. genuflcxtonem ; see 
prec.] The act of kneeling or bending the 
knee, e*:p. in worship ; also Surg. as a curative 
measure in popliteal aneurism. 

Genuine (dge-nii/,in), a. 1596. [ad. L. 
genutnvs, f. pre-L. *genwo~, f. Aryan root *gcn- 
to beget, be born, etc. ; see Kin.J tx. Natu- 
ral, not acquired, native -171a. a. Pertaining 
to the original stock, pure bred 1728. 3. Not 

spurious ; Authentic. (1 he xbth c. distinc- 
tion between genuine and authentic is not well 
founded.) 1661. 4. Being as represented ; 

teal, true, not counterfeit, funadulterated 1639. 

b. Properly so called 1689. 

x. This g. blemish 1644. a [A bull-dog] of a pure 
and g. breed T. Mfdwin. r Two volumes more., 
indubitably g. Johnson. 4. Natural Religion in its g. 
simplicity Butler, b. A g. son of the sea Scokeiuy. 
Hence Ge'nulne-ly adv., -ness. 

|| Genus (d^rnas). PI. || genera. (dge*n£rA). 
1551. [L. Gr. 7 ivou f. Aryan root *gc »- 10 
beget, be bom, etc. ; see Kin.] x. L*ogtc. A 
class or kind of things which includes subordi- 
nate kinds (called Species) as having oertain 
attributes in common ; a general concept. 
(One of the five PR epic ARLES, q.v.) 9. fool. 

and Dot. A classificatory group comprehending 
(one or) a number of species possessing certain 
common structural characters distinct from 
those of any other group. Also transf. 1608. 

The genus ranks next under tbe family or subfamily, 
and above the species 1 it is sometimes divided into 
sub-genera. The generic and specific names (always 
in Latin or considered as Latin) together form the 
scientific proper name of an animal or plant, tbs 
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generic name standing first and being written with 
an initial capital, 

8* Mus. Each of the three scales in ancient 
Greek music 1763. 4. gen. A kind, class, 

order, tribe, etc. 1649. 

1. Hightst g. (L.. summum genus), one which does 
not become a species of a higher g. \ opp. to subaltern 
g. The Highest G. in any special science is the 
general class, comprehending all the objects whose 
properties that science investigates Manskl. 

-geny, suffix *» mod. F. - gfnie , added to 
Gr. stems to form sbs. with sense * mode of 
production (of something specified) * as in an- 
thropogenic etc. 

Genyplasty (dge'niplaesti). 1857. [f. Gr. 
•jflvvt jaw, cheek + nhaarbs moulded + -Y 3 .] 
Med. An operation for restoring the cheek. 
Geo- (djro-, repr. Gr. 7*0/-, comb, 

f. Gr. 71) earth. ge'oblaat P-blast], 1 a plu- 
mule which in germination nses from under- 
ground, such as that of the Pea* (Gray); 
geobota'nical a of or pertaining to geogra- 
phical botany ; ge‘ochro*nic a., of or pertaining 
to geological time ; ge>ocyclic a., of or pertain- 
ing to the revolutions of the earth ; also, circling 
the earth periodically; geodyiurmic, -al a., 
of or pertaining to the (latent) forces of the 
earth ; geoi*eotherm,animdergroundisotherm ; 
ge onavigation, navigation by dead reckoning 
— opp. to Ccelo-navigation ; geo'nomy, the 
science of the physical laws relating to the 
earth ; ge ophysical a., relating to the physics 
of the earth ; geophysics />/., the physics of 
the earth; ge:osele'nic a., relating to the earth 
and the moon ; ge>osta*tic [Gr. <rran*<5y] a., 
suited to bear the pressure of earth, as a 
geostatic arch ; ge ostatlca pi., * the statics of 
rigid bodies' (Cent. Did.); ge otecto*nic, -al 
a., of or pertaining to the structure of the 
earth; structural; ge:othe*rmal a of or per- 
taining to the internal heat of the earth; so 
geothc'rmic a.; geothermo'meter, an instru- 
ment for measuring terrestrial heat, esp. in 
mines and artesian wells. 

Geocentric (ds^ose-ntrik), a . {sb.) 1667. 
If. Geo- ; see Centric. Cf. F. gioeentrique. 
Opp. to Heliocentric.] i. Referred to the 
earth as a centre ; considered as viewed from 
the centre of the earth ; as, the g. latitude , 
longitude , place , stc. of a planet 1686. 9. 

Having, or representing, the earth as centre ; 
also fig. 1696. 3. sb . An adherent of the geo- 
centric theory 1667. 

a. In the universe of being the difference between a 
heliocentric and a g. theory is of .small moment M. 
Pattisom. Hence Ge*oce*ntricaUy adv. Geo* 
cetntriciam, the g. theory. 

Geocronite (d^p-kronait). 1844. [f. Gko- 
+ Gr. E p6vos Saturn (in alchemy assoc, with 
Iead) + -ITE.] Min. A sulphide of lead and 
antimony. 

Geodsesia: see Geodesy. 

Geode (dgl>»d). 167 6. [a. F. gfodc, ad. L. 
geodes — Gr. 7 tlobrjf earthy, f. 717.] A nodular 
stone, containing a cavity usually lined with 
crystals or mineral matter, b. The cavity 
Itself ; also, any similar formation 1849. Hence 
Geo'dic a , of, pertaining to, or resembling a g. 
Geodi’ferous a. 

Geodesy (d^V’desi). 1570. [ad. F. gcodhic, 
ad. mod. L. geodxsia (also used), Gr. yeajZaiota, 
i. 7«u-, 77 earth + dalciv to divide. ] ta. Land 
surveying -1855. Ij. In mod. use : That branch 
of applied mathematics which determines the 
figures and areas of large portions of the earth's 
surface, and the figure of the earth as a whole 
1853. So fGeodealan, a land-surveyor. Hence 
Gcode’aic a. of or pertaining to g. ; sb. a geo- 
desic line. Geode'aftcal a. — prec. adj. Geo*- 
desist, one versed In g. 

Geodetic (d^ode'tik). 1674. [as if ad. L. 

geodxtieus , a. Gr., f. 717 + iaitiv.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to geodesy 1834. 
Phr. Geodetic Une : the shortcut possible line that 

can be drawn from one point of a surface to another, 
the plane of oinvature of which will be everywhere 
perpendicular to the surface. 

B. sb. x* A geodetic line (see A. quot.) 
1870. a. la pL form Geodetic* — Geodesy. 
(Diets.) 

H«nae Geode*tlcal a. of or pertaining to geo- 
desy. ’f*Geode*tlcally adv. 
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Geoduck (dgf*pdok). 1883. [? Amer. 

Indian, j A large edible clam ( Glycineris gene- 
rosa) from the Pacific coast of the U.S. 
Geogeny (d3i,p*d*6ni). 1855. [See Geo- 
find -geny.] That Branch of geology which 
treats of tne formation of the earth’s emst. 
Hence Geoge*nic a. pertaining to g. ; earth- 
forming. 

Geognost (dtffignpat). 1804. [ad. F. 
glognoste , f. Gr. ytw- + yvuusrrjt one who 
knows. jj One versed in geognosy. Hence 
I GcognO'stic, -al a. of or pertaining to geognosy. 
Geogno*stically adv. 

Geognosy (dgiV-gnd'si). 1791. [ad. F. 
glognoste, f, as prec. +yva>ots.] 1. A knowledge 
of the structure of the earth, its strata, and their 
relative position. Often - Geology. a. a. 
A knowledge of the natural position of minerals 
in particular rocks, and of the grouping, distri- 
bution, and relations of those rocks i8xx. b. 
Local geology 1839. var. Geo* gnosis. 
Geogony (dgi,yg< 3 fai). i8a8. [f. Gr. y«u- 
Geo- + -7 ovia production.] The theory of the 
formation of the earth. Also, an account of 
tins. Hence Geogo'nic, -al a. of or pertaining 
to g. 

Geographer (dgiV'grSfei)- 154a. [f. med. 
L. geographus ; see -ER suffix 1 4.] One who 
is versed in, or writes upon, geography, var. 
fGe'ograph. 

Geographic (d^^grarfik). 1610. [ad. Gr. 
y*<vypa<puc6s t f. yetuypatpos. Cf. F. ge'ogra- 
phique.\ 

A. adj Of or pertaining to geography ; of 
the nature of geography. Now rare. 

Phr. Geographic latitude : the angle made with the 
plane of the equator by a perpendicular to the surface 
uf the earth at any point. 

B. sb. pi. Geographies (rare), geographical 
science ; ta treatise on this 1610. 

Geographical (d^ograe-fikAl), a. 1559. 
L f. as prec. +-al,] - Geographic a. 

Geographical mile i a measure of length™ i * of 
longitude on the equator Hence Geographically 
adv. 

Geography (d^p-grAfi). 154a. [a. F. 

geographic, ad. L., a. Gr. ytcoy pa<pia, f. yeai- 
Geo- + -7 pa<pla writing.] 1. The science that 
describes the earth's surface, its form and physi- 
cal features, its natural and political divisions, 
its climates, productions, etc. Also transf 
b. The subject-matter of geography ; the range 
or extent of what is known geographically 1737. 
9. A treatise on this science 1559. 

1. Phr. Mathematical, physical, political g. f Sub. 
terranean g. =» Geology. transf. The g. of Mars 
{mod.), b. The islands .. aaded to the g. of the globe 
Cook. 

Geold (dgPoid). 1881. [ad. Gr. yeotidlfi 
adj., earth-like; see -oiD.l A geometrical 
solid, nearly identical with tne terrestrial sphe- 
roid, but having the surface at every point per- 
pendicular to the direction of gravity. Hence 
Geoi'dal a , 

Geolatry (d«*,p-lAtri). rare. i860, [f. Gko- 
+ -LATRY.J Earth-worship. 

Geologic (dgri^^dgik), a. 1799. [f. Geo- 
logy +-ic.] Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from geology (now used mainly as an epithet 
of things forming part of the subject-matter of 
the science, e. g. a geologic epoch , as dist from 
geological ). Also transf. 00 Geological a. 
Hence Geolo’gic&Uy adv . 

Geologist (d«*ip*l6dgist). 1795. [f. Geo- 

I.OGY + -IST.] One versed in geology, vars. 
Geo*loger (now rare), Geolo’gian (now rare) 
Geologize (dwyibdjaiz), v. 1831. [f. 

Geology + -IZE.J 1. intr. To make geologi- 
cal researches. *• trans. To examine geologi- 
cally 1834. 

1. During Midsummer geologised a little in Shrop- 
shire Darwin. 

Geology (djtyifidgi). 1735. [ad. med.L. 
geologia , orig. * science of earthly things *, as 
Taw, etc., f. Gr. 7*0/- Geo- + -koy'ia ; see 
-LOGY.] ti. The science which treats of the 
earth in general -1755. a. The science which 
investigates the earth's crust, the strata which 
compose it, with their mutual relations, and 
the successive changes to which their present 
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condition and positions are due 1795. k The 
geological features of a district 1816. 

Geomalism (dgiymiliz'm). 1884. [f. Gr. 
y*oj- t yrj + bjsahbs level + -IQ.] Biol. The ten- 
dency of an organism to grow symmetrically 
in a horizontal plane, bo Geo'maly. 

Geom&ncy (dgi^marmsi). ME. [a. F. 
giomancie, ad. L. geomantia, a. late Gr., f. 
7 mu-, comb. L + parrtiaj] The art of divi- 
nation by means of lines and figures, formed 
orig. by throwing earth on some surface, and 
later by jotting down on paper dots at random. 
Hence Ge'omamcer, also Ge'omant (rare), one 
who practises g. 

Geomantic (d^f^marntik). 1590. [ad. 
med.L. geomanticus, f. geomantia ; see prec. 
Cf. F. glomantique .] 

A. adj. Belonging to geomancy ; var. Geo- 
mantical. 

tB. sb. A georaancer -1652. Hence Geo- 
mamtically adv. 

Geometer (dgf>*mft9i). 1483. [ad. L. 
geometra , - metres , a. Gr., f. y«o>- Geo- -perpTfs 
measurer. Cf. F g/omttre. ] 1. One who 

studies, or is skilled in, geometry. a. The 
name of a class of caterpillars (so called from 
their walk) 1816. 

Geometric, -al (dgJ^pme'trik, -Al), a. 1559. 
[ad. L. geometrtcus , a. Gr., f. yfojfxirprjs Geo- 
meter, +-AL.] 1. Belonging to geometry; 

determined or constructed according to the 
methods of geometry. 9. That works by the 
methods of geometry (rare) 168a. 

1. f Geometrical cubit, foot, mile, pace s measures of 
length, some of which are app. fixed by geographical 
compulation (1 degiee = 6© miles, x mile ■* 1,000 
paces, x pace « 5 feet). Geometrical figures, formerly 
restricted to those whose construction involved only 
the straight Une and circle, all other curves being 
called mechanicnl. Geometrical ratio (now usually 
ratio simply) : that kind of relation between two 
quantities which is expressed by dividing the first by 
tne second j the quotient expressing this. G propor- 
tion t a proportion which involves an equality of 
geometrical ratio in its two parts, as i : 3 1:4 : xa. G. 
progression : a series in which the ratio between the 
successive quantities is constant, as 1:3:9:37:81, 
etc. Geometrical spider, a spider which constructs 
a web of a geometrical form. Geometrical staircase, 

1 one whose opening is down its centre . .in which each 
step is supported )>y one end being fixed m the wall 
or partition * (Gwilt). Geometrical tracery, tracery 
in which the openings arc of geometrical form (circles, 
trefoils, etc.). a. The g. artist of Laputa Kane. 
Hence Geometrically adv. vars. fGeometral, 
tGeometrl&L 

Geometrician (dgx,pmetri*JAn). 1483. [f. 
L. geometrtcus AN.] 1. One who studies 
geometry Now rare . +9. One who measures 

the earth or land -1676. var. tGeometrion 
(rare). 

Geometrid (d^p-mAtHd). 1865. [f. L. 
Geometra mod. name for a genus of moths +• 
-ID.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the family of moths 
of which Geometra is the typical genus; 6M 
Geometer. 

B. sb. A moth of this family. So Geome*tri- 
form a. 1 resembling in form a moth of the 
family G comet r id x ' (Cent. Diet.). 

Geometrize (dgty-metrdiz), v- 1658. [£ 
Geometry + -izk.J intr. To work by geometri- 
cal methods ; trans . to form geometrically. 
(Cf. Plato's phrase det ywfitrpttv t 6 v 0*6 v.) 

Knowing ihat God geometrizes eternally Da 
Quincey. 

Geometry (dg#,p*mAtrl). ME. [a. F. gh* 
ml trie, a. L. geometries , a. Gr.. f. 7 sa*- comb. f. 
yrj earth + -fserpta measuring.] x. The science 
which investigates the properties and relations 
of magnitudes in space, as lines, surfaces, and 
solids. (At first regarded as a practical art, 
and mainly assoc, with Architectural ta. The 
art of measuring ground -x6ax. 

Geophagy (dg/^ftdgi)* 1850. [ad. Gr. 
*y*w<payla the eating of earth, f. yteo- comb. f. 
7^ + (pay uv.'] The practice of eating earth ; 
also GeoTthaglam. So Geo*phagi*t 9 one that 
eats earth. 

Geophilous (dgiVfiUs), a. 1854. [f. mod. 
L. Geophilus + -ous,\ Zoo/, and ^/.Belong- 
ing to one of the genera named Geophilus or 
Geophila. 


ft (Ger. Kdln). d (Fr. p#a). U (Ger. Mwller). u (Fr. dime). $ (curl). £ (©•) (th#re), i (J») (wsn). ( (Fr. fotre). 5 <kr, fern, oarthj 
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Geoponlc (dgfoprnik). 1608L [ad. Gr. 
yoosaovusbe, f. y§mnt 6 vos husbandman, L "yea*-, 
tJ + «w-, vWku *0 labour, Cf. F, gtopo- 
nigueA / 

A. adj. Relating to, the cultivation of the 
ground. Also joe. countrified. 1663. 

B. sb. ft. A writer on agriculture. Seldsn. 
a. pi. Tlie science of agriculture or husbandry; 
a treatise on this 1608. 

Hence Geoponical a. So Geo*pony, agri- 
culture. 

Georama (dg*,ora*m&). ? Obs. 2847. [a.F., 
t Gr. 7 rj + 6 papa. ] A French invention, in the 
shape of a hollow sphere, exhibiting a complete 
view of the seas, lakes, rivers, and mountains 
on the earth's surface. 

Geordie (dg^ jdi). Sc. and ft. dial. 1786. 
[dim. of George .1 fi. ( Yellow) G . : a guinea 
-1893. 9. a. A coal-pitman 1876. b. A 

collier-boat 1884. e. Miner’s name for George 
Stephenson's safety-lamp 1881. 

George (d^idg). [ad. L. Georgius, a. Gr. 
Ttispyun, a saint who suffered martyrdom in 
the reign of Diocletian. Adopted as patron of 
the Order of the Garter, and recognised as 
patron saint of England from the time of 
Edward III.] 

1. Saint George. 1. A cry formerly used by 
English soldiery 1594. a. St. George's day : 
April 93. St. George's Cross : an upright and 
a horizontal bar of red, crossing each other in 
the centre. 1611. 

1. God, and Saint George, Richmond and Victory 
Shaks. 

H. George, z. The jewel of the Order of the 
Garter, with a figure of St George armed, on 
horseback, encountering the dragon 1506. fa. 
slang. A coin bearing the image of St. George ; 
& half-crown ; also, {yellow) G ., a guinea -1822. 
3. A brown loaf. ? Obs. 1755. 4- George 

(t before , for, fore G.) i an exclam, or mild oath 

$omb. tGeorge-noble, a gold coin worth 6 s. 8 d 
Georgette (dgpjd^e-t). 1930. [Fr. f f. the 
name of Mine. Georgette , a French modiste.] A 
thin silk dress-material. Also g. cripe . 
Georgian (d^p id^iin), tf. 1 1787. [f. George 
4 -1 an.] 1. Belonging to the time of the four 
Georges, Kings of Great Britain 1855. +9. G . 
planet » GEORG U7M SlDUS. -1812. 

Georgian (dyMdgi&n), a * and sb. ME. 
[1 Georgia + -AN. ) 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to Georgia, in the 
Caucasus, its inhabitants, or their language 
1607. a. Belonging to Georgia, one of the 
United States of America 176a. 

B. sb. 1. A native, or the language, of Georgia 
In Asia ME. 9. An inhabitant of the State Of 
Georgia 1741. 

Georgic (dx^jdgik). 1513. [ad. L. georgt- 
cus , a. Gr., lT ytojpybs husbandman, f. y*w- f 
yij + root Ipy- of tpyov work. Cf. Y > giorgiquej] 

A. adj. Relating to agriculture. Obs. exc. 
Bcmi-joc. 171 1. 

B. sb. ti. A husbandman {rare) 1703. 9. 

pi. a. The science of land-culture 1802. b. 
The title of Virgil’s poem on husbandry, in 
four books ; hence occ&s. in sing, a poem deal- 
ing with rural occupations 1513. SoGtoTgical 
a. (now rare), agricultural. 

|| Georgium Sidua (dgf'JidgUta sa’rd^s). 
2783. ! mod ,L.] One of the greater planets 
[now called Uranus), so named by its discoverer, 
Sir W. Herschel, in honour of George III. 
Geoselenlc, -static, etc. : see Geo-. 
Geosyncllnal (dzf,<7sinkbi*nal). 1873. [f- 
Geo- + Synclinal.} Geol. 

A. adj. Forming a large depression in the 
surface of the earth, from the lowest point of 
which there is a gradual rise to either side. 
The opposite is geanticlinal. 1879. 

B. sb. A geosynclinal depression. 

Gcotic : see Goetic ; a Spurious Word. 
Geotropic (dgf,*trp-pik), a. 1875. [£ Gr. 

? *a>- GEO- + rpomabt , f. rposrfj turning. J Bot. 

ertaining to, marked by, or of the nature of, 
geotropism. Hence Geotro'plcally adv. 
Geotropiam (dgi^tr^piz’m), 1875. £f. as 
prec. + -ISM.] Bot . A term for the phenomena 


the centre 
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of irritability shown by various parts of plants 
in relation to the action of gravity. 

Positive g. t t he tendency (of roots, etc.) to 
towards the centre of the earth. Negative g. 
tendency (of stems, etc.) to grow away from the o 
of the earth. So also Geo'lropy. 

Gephyrean (dgefui in). 188 r. [f. mod.L. 
Gephyrea sb. pL (f. Gr. yl<pvpa bridge) + - AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Gephyrea, a 
class or group of the Vermes or worms. 

B. sb. A worm of this class. 
fGepOun, var. of +Gipon. 

Gerah (gl»*r&). 1534. [a. Heb.] Heb. 

Antiq . A Hebrew coin and weight, the twentieth 
part of a shekel, lixod. xxx. 13. . 1 

Geranln (dg£iri*nin). Also *iin. r864. 
ft next 4 -in. J An astringent principle obtained 
from Geranium macula turn. 

Geranium (d3&£i*ni#m). 1548. [a. L., a. 
Gr. yep&tar, f. ylpavos CTane.] I. A genus 
of herbaceous plants (N. O. Geraniactst) , grow- 
ing wild in temperate regions, and bearing a 
fruit similar in shape to the bill of a crane ; 
a plant of this genus or its flower. 9. A plant 
of the genus Pelargonium (N.O. Geraniacese), 
natives of S. Africa, of which many varieties 
are cultivated in Great Britain 2760. 8* 

Pkarm. The rhizome of G. macula turn used as 


an astringent 1854. 
Geratology f ' 


(dgeratp-lddgi). 1884. [f. Gr. 

yrjpcLT -, yij pas old age; see -i.ogy.] The 
science of the phenomena of decadence, esp. 
in a species of animals approaching extinction. 

Gerbe (dgsib). 1698. [a. F. gerbel\ +1. 
A wheat-sheaf 1808. 9. Something resembling 

a sheaf of wheat ; esp. a kind of firework. Also 
transf. 

Gerbille (dgSubil). Also gerbil. 1849, 

i a. F., ad. mod.]., gerbillus, dim. of gerbo 
erboa.] Any animal belonging to the genus 
Gerbillus. 

Gerbo, obs. f. Jerboa. 

+Gere. See also Gare ME. [?] A 

transient fit of passion, feeling, fancy, or the 
like -1609. 

These loveres in hir queynte geres Chaucbk. 

Gere, obB. f. Gear. 

Gerent (dgl»r£nt). rare . 1576. [ad. L. 

gerentem , gerere .*] 

A. sb. A manager, ruler. Also attrib. 

B. adj. Bearing, carrying. (Diets.) 
Gerfalcon (dgS-ifplkjJn, -fg:k'n). Also 
tjer-, tgyr-, tgierfhlcon, eta. ME. [a.OF.wr- 
faucon, also gerfauc (mod. gerfaut), f. (ult.) the 
root *gfr in OHG./xW,^fWgreedy ; see Falcon. 
Others derive from L. gyrus, with the sense ' a 
bird that circles in its flight '.] Orig., a large 
falcon, esp. one used to fly at herons ; now, 
any large falcon of the northern regions ; esp. 
the white gerfalcon of Iceland {Falco islandus). 
tGe rful, a. [f. GERE + -FUL.] Changeful, 
fitful ; wayward. CHAUCER. So tGe-rish. 
Gerland, Gerland, obs. ff. Garland. 
Germ (dg5jm), sb. 1644. [a. F. germe L. 
germen sprout ; ? f. root of gignert, or 

root ges- of gertreA z. That portion of an 
organic being which is capable of development 
into a new individual ; «, rudiment of a new 
organism. (In mod. use, germ- often signifies 
the female reproductive element, as opp. to 
sperm-.) 9. ta. The ovary -1839. b. The 
seed {lit. and fig.) 1823. 8- in early use, 

vaguely, the ' seed ' of a disease. In mod. u sc, 
a micro-organism or microbe, esp. one which 
causes disease 1803. 4 .fig. That from which 

anything springs or may spring. In g . : in a 
rudimentary form 1 777. 

x. Mr. Bonnet suppose* , . that all the germs of future 

? busts. . were really contained in the first g. Priestley. : 
'he germes of existence contained ia the earth 
Malthus. 4. Thereby to eradicate every germe of , 
liberty 1777. 

Comb . : g.-cell, the first nucleated cell that appears 
in the impregnated ovum, after the reception of the 
spermatozoon and the disappearance of the germinal 
vesicle 1 also g^celluU ; -cup, a gastrala; -Eland, 
one that produces germs: -layer = germinal layer t 
•membrane = Blastoderm j -plasm, the proto- 
plasm peculiar to a g. or ovum ; -polyp, a polyp 
produced by germination ; -pore, the place of exit 
for the tubular outgrowths from the spore at the time 
of germination j -shield, the shield -shaped spot 
which is the first rudiment of the dorsal portion of 
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the embryo 1 oalled by Haeckel thvmotaspu 1 -aback, 
the part of the body from which budding takea place 
in certain animals) -theory, 'the theory of the 
Origin of many diseases in the morbific influence of 
certain fungi, which are introduced into the organ- 
ism by means of their germs or snores' \Syd. Sot, 
Lex .) ; -tube, the tuberfike growth emitted from a 
spore in gerrminaiion j ^vesicle « germinal vesicle. 
Germ (.dgSjiu), v. 1483. t or >g-» ttti - F. ger* 
mer , f. germe ; now, L Germ 5 .J intr. To 
put form ^erms or buds. Now oiuy fig. 
Germaia(e, obs. f . German a. 

German (d*3\nnfin), germane (dgoim^-n, 
d33*Jm^in) f a. I and sb . 1 ME. [a. OF. ger- 
main, ad. L. germanus (sense I t, also 'genu- 
ine, real*),] 

A. adj. L Closely akin. x. ' Own ’ 
[brother or sister). Obs. exc. in Brother-, 
Sister-german. a. = ' First ’ or ' own 
(cousin). Obs . exc. in Cousin -GERMAN. ME. 
fa- Closely related ; akin -2657 4. Closely 

connected ; relevant 260a. 

3. Titrton tv. iii. 144. 4 The phrase would be more 
Germaine to the matter : If we could carry Cannon 
by our sides Hamt. v. iL 165. 

n. Genuine, true, thorough. Obs. or arch 
ME 

Sincere, germane and true learning 154a. Hence 
Germanely adv. 

fB. sb. One sprung from the same stock ; a 
brother, a near relative -1604. 

Coursers for Cosens: and Gennete for Germaines 
Shaks. 

German (dgaumfin], a* and sb* 155a. 
lad. L. Germanus , said to be of Celtic origin 
Formerly pronounced (d^aMinfin).] 

A, adj. x. Of or pertaining to Germany or its 

inhabitants, a. transf. German-like 1861. 3. 

Belonging to, written or spoken in, the German 
language 1748. 

Combs., etc. a. In names of things of attributed 
German origin (sometimes hyphened), as G. bit, a 
wood-boring tool for use in a brace ; G. clock, in 
i6-i7th c. chiefly one of elaborate construction, often 
containing automatic figures, etc. ; tG. devil. ? a sort 
of sciew-jack ; G. flute (see Flute sb. 1 ) 1 G. mile, 
a distance of between 4 and 5 English miles; G- 
paate, a food for cage birds, made of pea-meal, 
hemp-seed, lard, etc. ; G. process, in copper smelt- 
ing, the process of reduction in a shaft-furnace after 
roasting, if necessary ; G. sarsaparilla, a substitute 
for sarsaparilla ; G.-sausage, a polony, a cleaned 
gut stuned with meat partly cooked) G. sixth 
(Mus.), a chord consisting of a note with its nuyor 
third, fifth, and augmented sixth ; G. steel, a metal 
made of charcoat-iron obtained from bog-iron or the 
sparry carbonate ; G. text, a black letter resembling 
Old English or modern G. | also attrib. 1 G. tinder 
» Amadou ; G. wool <= Berlin wool (see Bkhlin). 

b. In names of plants, as G. millet, Sitaria ger- 
manim, orig. imported from India j G. wallflower 
(see Wallflower) t etc. 

c. G. measles, an infectious disease of a mild type 
resembling measles and scarlatina; rubella. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Germany 1530. 9. The 

German language 1748. 3. a. sSiort for G 

cotillon (see Cotillion) ; also, s party for 
dancing this 1879. b. — G. sausage 2883. c 
Coalmining. A straw filled with gunpowder to 
act as a fuse in blasting operations 1883. 

a. High G. 1 the variety, orig. confined to ^Hlgh* 
or southern Germany, but now the accepted literary 
language of Germany. Loiv G. t prop. «■' Platt 
deutach \ i. e. all dialects of Germany which are not 
High G. ; applied by philologists to *11 West Ger- 
manic dialects except High G. ) and formerly includ- 
ing Gothic and Scandinavian. 

Germander (dgaimae-ndw). ME. [ad. 
med.L. germandra , - drea (F. germandrle,) al- 
tered f. gamandrea , - ia , corruptly ad. late Gr. 
Xo.pavbpvb 9 itself a corruption of Gr. x a P aim 
bpv t, lit. * ground -oak *, f. x 0 /* 0 * + tywi.J 
The name of plants of the genus Teucrium, 
esp. T. Ckammdrys, the Common or Wall 
Germander. Also attrib. 

Garlic or Water G. ■ T. Scordium. Wood G. •» T 
Seorodinia. In the U.S. applied to T, Canadense. 
G. Chick weed, Veronica agrestic G. Speedwell or 
Wild G., Veronica Ckammdrys. 

Germane : see German a . 1 
Germanic (dgdjmte'nik), 1633. [ad. L. 
Gcrmanicus , & Germanus German. CL F 
german ignej) 

A. adji z. Of or pertaining to Germany or 
to the Germans. Now chiefly Hist, in G 
Confederation , Empire. 9. Of or pertaining 
to the Tea tonic race, or any of the Teutonic 
peoples 1842. 


m (man), a (pass), ou {loud), v {out), g (Fr. chef). 9 (evrr). si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can de vie), i (1st), i (Psychs). 9 (whet), p (get). 
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a. East G. t (designation of the group’ of langs. In* 
eluding Gothic, Burgundian, Vandal, etc. A forth G- 
« * Scandinavian West G., epithet of the group 
including High and tow German, English, Frisian, 
Dutch, etc. 

B. sb. The language of the Germanic people; 
Teutonic; see A. a. 1892. 

Germanism (dgoumaniz’m). ifirx. [f. 
German a.® + -ism. J r. A German idiom ; 

esp. one used in a non-German language, a. 
German ideas ; German modes of thought or 
action 1842 ; attachment to these 1864. 8- 

Affectation of what is German 1807. 
Germanist (dgd'im&nist). 1831. [f. Ger- 
man a.® 4* - 1 st. J One versed in the German 
language, or in Teutonio philology; one in- 
fluenced by German thought. 

Germanium (d^Mm^’ni^m). 188&. [mod. 
L., f, German us German a.*] Ghent . ele- 
ment, found in a mineral named Argyrodite, 
app. intermediate between antimony and bis- 
muth. 

Germanize (d/ J 5\im£ii3iz'), v. 1598. [f. 
German a. 2 + -izk.] i. trans. To translate 
into German. 9. To make German in charac- 
ter, etc. 1609. 3. intr. To become German fin 
style, tastes, habits, sympathies, etc.) 1665. 
Hence Ge;rmanis&‘tian. the action of German- 
izing. 

Germano-, comb. f. * German as in Ge r- 
mano-mania, a mania for things German; 
Ge:rmanopho’bia, a morbid dread of Germany 
and things German ; etc. 

Ge rman si lver. 183a. A white alloy 
consisting of nickel, sine, and copper, orig. 
obtained from an ore found at Hildburghausen. 
Also aftrib. 

Germen (djSumen). Also fgennafai(e, 
tgermin. 1605. [a. T..; ^eeGERM^.] 1. A 
germ. Now only fig. ta. A shoot or sprout 
-1786. 3. Bot. The rtidhnent of a seed-vessel, 
an ovary 1759. 

x. Craclcc Natures moulds, all germaincs spill at 
onre That makes ingratefull Man Lear 111. ii. 8 . 

Germicide (d^a-imisaid), sb. (a.) 1880. 

[f. Germ sfi. •+ -cide x.] i. That which kills 
germs; spec. an agent used to destroy disease- 
germs i88t. a. quasi -<?<//. Destructive to 
germs. So GeTmicbdal a. (in sense 2). 
Germiculture (d^S jmikultiuj). 18 . . [f. 
Germ sb. + Culture ; after horticulture , etc.] 
The artificial cultivation of the bacteria con- 
nected with ceitain diseases. Hence Gernii* 
cul twist, a bacteriologist. 

Germigpne(d33 jmi t ddfnV 1859. [f. Grrm 
f 6 . + - gene , -GEN.] Biol. f Tlie gland of the 
female generative apparatus of cestoid and 
Trematode worms in which the germinal vesi- 
cles are formed ’ (Syd. Soc.. Lex .). 

Germia (dg5*jtmin), v. ME. [ad. L, ger- 
minare; see GERMINA7 E v.] intr. To put 
forth shoots ; also, to begin to produce vegeta- 
tion. Also trans . To bud or snoot forth into. 
Germin, var. of Germen. 

([ Germinal (sfrnunal, dgS^min&D, sb. 1833. 

[ F. , f. L. germen ; see Germ t 0.] The seventh 
month of the French Revolutionary calendar 
(Mar. 21-Apr, 19). 

Germinal (dza*iminS1\ a . 1808. [ad. 

mod.L. germinafis; see Germ j£.] Of or be- 
longing to a germ or to germs ; of the nature 
of a germ ; transf: that is in the germ. 

G. sell = germ cell. G. layer, each of the three 
layers of cells into which the blastoderm divides. 
G. matter, Beale’s term for vitally active matter. 
G. membrane = Blastodsrm. G. Pfic. * the part or 
pole of the egg where lies the germinal spot 1 (Syd. 
Soc. Le xj. G. shot, the nucleolus of the permanent 
ovum, situated in tne g. vesicle. G. vesicle, the nucleus 
of the permanent ovum of animals. 

Germinaat (dgrj»in&nt), a. 1605. [ad. 
L. germinantem ; see next,} That develops 
like a germ; germinating, spraining (rare in 
lit. sense). Also/jf. e£«be ground. 
Germinate (dga imnua), w. 1610. ff. ppl. 
stem of l+genminare, f. germin, ger mm; see 
Germ rA] x. intr. To sprout* put forth shoots, 
begin to vegetal*, Of a plant; To bud and 
develop shoots and branches. Also Jig, 1647. 
* To cause to shoot or sprout. Also 

Jig. f6io. , s* Inir, Of a salt, etc;: Taefto* 
uwwf. Udod. 
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Germination (d^Simin/i-Jan). 1594. [ad. 

L. germinationem ; cf. F. germination .] x. 
The action or process of germinating, sprout- 
ing, or putting forth shoots. Used properly 
of seeds ; hence of plants, and of spores in 
cryptogams. Also Jig. a. transf. Efflorescence, 
ebullition 1665. 

r. fig. A time of g, m religions history Stubbs. 
Germinative (d33*xmiiw*ttv), a. 1707. [See 
Germinate v. and -tvs.} Of or belonging to 
germination ; also, having power to bud or 
sprout, or to develop 
fig. Any vital or g. truth 186$. 

Germini-parous, a. [f. Germen 4 L. 
par ere + -ous.l Producing offspring through 
seeds. H. T Cole brookz. 

Germless -.mites), a. 1833. [See 
-Lftss.] Containing no germs (see Germ sb. 3). 
tGeraative»a. [? f. gem Girn v, + -ative.] 
? Addicted to grumbling. Middleton* 
Gerocomy (d^ierp-komi). rare. 1818. [ad. 
Gr. yrjponopua, f. yrjpo-y yvpat + -no pi a tend- 
ing.] The science of the treatment of the 
agea. Hence tGeroco a mlcal a. 

Geronomite (d^rp-ndmsit). 2754- [a. Sp. 
or It. gtrenomita, j — Hieronymite, 
Gerontic (d^ip-ntik, g£r-), o. 1885. [f. 

Gr. yipovr-, yiptuy + -IC.J Of or pertaining 
to old age, senile, sb. pL — "Geriatrics. 
Gerontocracy (dge^ntf kriUi, ger-). 1830. 
[f. as prec. + 1 n par la government.] Govern- 
ment by old men ; a governing body of old men. 
UGeropiga (dgeruprga). Also jem- and 
(in Diets.) gero-, jenxpigia. 1858. [a. Pg. gero- 
piga » Hierapicra.J A mixture of grape- 
juice, brandy, sugar, and red colouring-matter, 
used to adulterate port-wine. 

-gerous, in use always -igeTOUS (i'dgeras), 
an adjectival suffix f. L. -ger bearing (f. root of 
gerercS + -ous. In mod. scientific language 
added freely to L. stems, as in frondigerous , 
etc. 

Gerrymander (gerimse-ndai), sb. U.S '• 
1868. [f the surname Gerry.] A method of 
arranging electoral distriots so that one party 
will be enabled to elect more representatives 
than they could on a fair system. "This was 
done in Massachusetts, in 2812, while Elbridge 
Gerry was Governor; hence the name. 
Gerrymander (gerimsendai), v. Also 
erron. tin England) Jerry-. 1859. [f. the sb.] 
trans. To subject (a state, a constituency) to a 
gerrymander. Also transf. to manipulate in 
order to gain an unfair advantage. 

To g. a bench of magistrates x8g> 

Gerund (d^e-remd). 1513. [ad. L. ge- 
rundtum , app. f. gervndunt = gerendum, gerund 
of gerere to carry on. j A form of the Latin vh. 
capable of being construed as a sb., but retain- 
ing the regimen of the vb. Hence applied to 
equivalent forms m other langs., e.g. to the 


ive name for one who in- 
pedantic teacher. 

Gerundial (dgtnrndi&l), a. 1846. [f. L. 

gerundium (see prec.) + -AL.] Pertaining to 
or of the nature of a gerund. Also ellspt. ■=■ g. 
infinitive 

Gerund! val (dger^ndai-vil), a. 1884. [£. 

L. gerumdivus (see next) + -al] Of, pertain- 
iug to, or of the nature of a gerundive. 

Gerundive (dgfcnmdir). 1483. [ad. 1 ite L. 
grrundtvus (modus), t gerundium Gerund.] 

A. adj. 2 . Pertaining to, akin to, or of the 
nature of, a gerund xoxa. 9. joe. Crammed 
with gerunds 2616. 

a That G. maw of yours, that without Do will end 
in Di and Dum instantly Bcaum & Fu 

B. sb, x» * Gerund. 1483, 9. In Latin 

grammar, a verbal adj., of the nature of a pas- 
sive pple., expressing the idea of necessity or 
fitness ; its suffix is the same as that of the 
gerund. Hence transf. 

Hence Genrmdtvwly adv. as, or in place of, 
a gerund. 

Genxsia (gerd xiX). 1P38. [*«■• L., Gr. 
yepovaia, C yTpafu.J An assembly of eiders, 
spec, the senate in Dorian cities. 
fGe-ry, a. [f. GltRB + *yl.J Change- 
able, fitful -a 599. 
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Gosling, -lyng, obs. ff. Gosling. 

Gess^e, obs. f. Guess, and of guests pi. of 

Guest. 

II Gemo (dge-w). 1596. [n. It. : — L. gypsum ; 
see Gypsum.] x. Plaster of Paris; gypsum, 
b. A prepared surface of plaster as a ground 
for painting i860 t9. A work of art in plaster 

*758. 3. attrib a ag. work 1745. 

k. No colour is *0 noble as tbe colour of a good 
painting on canvas or g. Ruskin. 

Ge«t (dgest), sbA ME. [a. OF. geste, jeste 
(fem.), action, exploit [chiefly pi), romance; 
ad. L. geste, neut. pi. os pa. pple of gerere to 
carry on,] 1. pi Notable deeds, exploits 
(later also sing.); esp. the deeds ef a person or 
people as narrated, historv. Obs. exc. arch. 

a. A romance in verse; also simply, a story, 
tain Obs. exc. Hist . ME. +3. a. A lampoon. 

b. An idle tale; now Jest. -1470. 

l. The Gestes of the great Charles Kasyan, a Phr. 
la »in verse. The Mngiish g, the French g . : 
metrical chronicles of England, of France. 

Gent (dgest), sb 2 Obs. exc. arch. 1509. 
fad. F. gesie, ad. L. gestvs (masc.), gesture, 
bearing, f. gerere.] 1. Bearing, carriage, mien. 
9. A gesture 1521. 

i. Look and geste Of buried saint, in risen rest 
Mrs. Browning. 

fGest, sb* pi. Gesaes. 1550. [Later form 
of Gist *.] The various stages of a journey, 
esp. of a royal progress ; the route planned and 
followed. b. sing. The time allotted for a 
halt. IVint. T. I. iT. 41. 
fGcst, v. 1 ME. [f. Gest jA 1 ] intr. To tell 
a tale -2508. 

fGest, w.S 1593. [f. L. gest-, gerere.] To 
perform ; only in phr. gested and done -2542. 

Gest(e, obs. f. Guest, Jest. 

Gestant (dge*stfint), a. rare . 1851. [ad. 

L gestantem , gestare to go with young.] Preg- 
nant (Jig.). 

Storm-clouds r. with the heat Of undeveloped 
lightnings Mas. Browning. 

Gestation (dgcst/< Jon). 1533. [ad. L. 
gestationem ( i. gestare to carry), found esp. in 
sense 1. Cf. F. gestation.] 2. A carrying or 
being carried, e.g. on horseback, or in a car- 
riage, by way of exercise. Now rare . fa. The 
wearing (of rings). Sir T. Browne. 3. The 
action or process of carrying young ; the con- 
dition of being carried in the womb from con- 
ception to birth. Also fig. 1615. 

Gestatorial (dge^t&tfo’ri&l), a. 1864. [fr 
as next + -AL.J G. chair : a chair in which 
the Pope is carried on certain occasions. 

Gestatoxy (d^cst atari ), a. rare. 1689. 
[ad. L. gestatorius, f. (tilt.) gestare to carry} 
ta. Adapted for carrying or wearing. Sir T. 
Browne, b. Of or pertaining to carrying aa 
a form of exercise 1804. 
tGe-ster. ME. [f. Gest vJ + -kr L] A 

professional reciter of romances -1496. 

Gestic (d#cstik), a. 1764. [f. Gest sb* 4* 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to bodily movement, 
esp. dancing. 

The gay grandsire, skilled in g. lore Goldsm, 

Gesticulant (dgestrkidlAiit), a. rare. 1877* 
[ad. \„gesticulantem, gesticuiarii] Exhibiting 
gestures. 

The poor g. orator Ruskin. 

Gesticulate (dgestrkiflkit),®. x6oe. [f.L. 

gesticulat rest icu lari, f. gesticvlus, dim. of 
gest us (see Gest j£.®).J 1. intr. To make 

Lively or cneigetic motions with the limbs or 
body ; esp. in speaking or in lieu of speech 
1613. a. trans . To convey by gestures 1601. 

l A Frenchman .. gesticulates while he speaks, 
much mote than an Englishman Blair. Hence 
Gestl'culative a. given to gesticulation. Gesti’cm 
lator. Gestt* dilatory a. full of, consisting in, or 
of the nature of, gesticulation. 

Gesticulation (dgesstikidnji'Jan). 1603. [ad. 
L. gesticulations ; see prec.] The action or 
process of gesticulating. Also, an instance ol 
thU (chiefly in pi.). 

Persons skilled in g. can communicate by it a long 
series of facts and evea complicated trains of thought 
2876. 

Creation (dgrstinu, dxe*stW). I599> [ad. 
L. gestionem, f. gerere . ) Conduct, 


Getter, -norfe* var. ef Gestkr. 
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Gesture (d^rsti&x), sb. ME. [ad. med.L. 

gestura, f. gerere. ] fx. Bearing, carriage, de- 
portment (rarely in //.) -1810. fa. Posture, 
attitude, esp. in prayer or worship -1799. jc 
fa. In early use: The employment of bodily 
movements, attitudes, looks, etc., as a means 
of giving effect to oratory -1791. b. Now 
only: Movement of the body or limbs as an 
expression of feeling 1804. 4. A movement of 

the body or any part of it; now only as ex- 
pressive of thought or feeling 1551. b. transf. 
A (friendly) move or course of action 1916. 

1. A. Y. L. v. ii. 60. a. As for their g. or position, 
the men lay downe leaning on their left elbow Sir T. 
Buownk. 3. To put life into words by countenance, 
voice, and g. Hooker, G. is the imitation of words 
Jowtnr. 4. The Shaking of the Head.. is a G. of 
slight refusal Bacon. Hence Ge*staral a. of or 
pertaining to g. ; consisting of gestures. Geature- 
less a. 

Gesture (d^e stiiii), v. 154a. [f. the sb.] 

1. in tr. To make gestures, to gesticulate. a. 
trans. To express by gestures 1589. 

1. The Mayor speaking and gesturing his per- 
suasivest Carlyle. a. It is not orderly read nor 
gestured as beseexneth Hooker. Hence {Gesture- 
ment — Gesture sb. 3 b. 

Get (get), sb. ME. [f. Get v.l 1 . What 
is got or begotten ; gain, earnings (now dial.); 
an offspring ; collect, progeny. a* Begetting. 
Now only in sporting use. ME. 

Get (get), v. Ta. t. got (arch. gat). Pa. 
pple. got (gotten). Pres. pple. getting. [ME. 
geten, a. ON. geta = OE. -gietan (only in 
Comb. : see Beget, Forget) : — OTeut. *getan, 
gat-, e:c. The OArvan root *ghtd, *ghod 4 to 
seize ' , 4 take hold at' is found also in L. prx- 
da (: — *prx-hfda) booty, prxdium an estate, 
prehendere to lay hold of, Gr. \avb6v uv (aor. 
txaSov) to hold, contain, be able.] 

L trans . 1. To obtain possession of ; absol. to 
acquire wealth or property. a. To earn ME. 
8* To obtain by way of profit 1490. fAlso 
absol. +4. To capture (a fortress , etc.) -1676. 
5. To gain (a victory, etc.) ME. 6. To win, 
acquire ME. 7. To learn, commit to memory 
1582. 8. To find out, obt tin as a result, by 

calculation or experiment 1559. 9. To become 

possessed of ; to receive ME. 10. To obtain, 
come to have, attain ME. ix. To catch, con- 
tract (an illness) 1610. xa. To receive, meet 
with, suffer ME. 13. To procure or obtain in 
any way ME. 14. To get hold of, capture (a 
person); also colloq. to 'comer* 1596. 15. 

The perfect tense is used familiarly as «« the 
present tense of have or possess 1607. 

1. Get Money Pope.. a. I . . get that I weare 
Shaks. absol . Getting and spending Worusw. 

Phr. To g . a living. 3. Alas, he geta nothing by 
that Siiaks. 5. Phr. To g. the upper hand 
(of); tog. the start, the advantage , etc. (of) l to g. 
the wind of ; tog. the better of. 6 . Tam. Shr. 11. i. 
lao. Reason is not,. gotten by Experience oncly 
Hobbes. Phr. Tog. wind of \ to hear of. 7. Phr. 
To g . by heart (see Heart sb.) ; to g. by rote. 8. 
Dividing nine by three we g. three (mod.). 9. As to 

salaries, an officer, .usually gets sixty pounds 1893. 
Phr. To g. the name of: to have the reputation of 
(being so-and-so). To g. mercy , forgiveness, leave , 
etc. ; to g. an ansruer, information , etc. xa. When 

1 had gotten my libertye Raleigh. Phr. Tog . one*s 
Tog. (a) sight . etc. of to g. (a) hold 
(U S. vulgar) : to be cc 


own way. 
To g. refy 


1 converted. 


_ *e(tgt* 

To g. a Cold Steele. ~ xa. To g. a Fall Swift. 


Tog. the ivorst of it (lC 5). *Fo g. six months 
Tog. it (colloq. or slang) : to * catch it *. 15. 


Ph _ . _ 

1889. Tog. it (colloq. or slang) : to * catch it *. 

The thin|[ has got to be fought out 1889. 

til. To gain, reach, arrive at (a place) -1712. 

HL To beget, procreate; now only of ani- 
mals, esp. horses ME. 

IV. With complement, indicating some 

change effected in the position or state of the 
object. 1. With prep, or adv. of place ; as, to, 
from, into , out of, through , over, etc. X450. 
Also refi. a. with pa. pple. as com pi. (see 
quots.) 1500. 8. With adj. ; esp. in to g. ready 
1590. 4. With an infinitive 1460. 

*• To 8* luggage through the custom-house 1850. 
Phr. To g. with child. _ To q. (a person) upon (a 
subject), a. Difficulty in getting laws obeyed 1877. 
I got my right wrist dislocated T. Jefferson. 4. To 
g. them to listen to reason 1771. 

V. intr . x. To succeed in coming or going 
to, from, into, out of, etc. ; also, to come in the 
course or at the end of a journey to. Formerly 
conjugated with be. ME. b. To come to an 
end aimed at. a condition, a state 1626. a. 
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With infinitive: To come (to be or do); to 
acquire a habit of (doing) 1583. b. With pr. 
pple.: To come to be (doing something) 1727. 

3. With adj., etc. as compl.; To make oneself; 
to become ; to grow (with comparatives) 1^96. 

4. a. With pa. pple.: To complete an action. 
Now only colloq. {rare). X716. b. With pas- 
sive pple.: To cause oneself to be treated 111 a 
certain way or to undergo a certain action ; 
also, to come to be the object of a certain 
action. Often = be as an auxiliary. 1652. 

x. Hercules that year got into Italy Newton. b. 
Phr. To g. to blows. Tog. there (U.S. slang) s to 
succeed. To g., also git( U. S. colloq. or slang) 1 to 

'clear out *. a. To g. to be friends 1891* b. Phr. 
To g. better , well. Tog. drunk. log. clear, quit 
of, rid of, shut of. 4. b. 1 got caught in the storm 

1887. Phr. To g. done with = to have done with. 
VL intr. With preps., in specialized senses. 
G. at — . ft. To come at, reach. # b. To find out. 
C. colloq . and slang. To tamper with (a horse); to 
bribe. d. slang. To assail ; aUo, to make game of. 
G. off — . a. To dismount from (a horse). b. To 
obtain release from (a contract). G. on a. To 
mount (a horse). b. To enter upon (a subject), esp. 
by chance. G. over — . a. To overcome (a diffi- 
culty); to evade the force of (evidence); to cease to 
be surprised or troubled by. b. To recover from (a 
shock, etc). C. To cover (a distance), d. To finish 
(an action), e. To circumvent. G. round — • To 
circumvent, cajole. G. through — . a. To reach 
the end of. b. To be passed by (Parliament, etc.). 
C. To find occupation fur (a period of time). 

VII. With adverbs. 

G. (it) across or over : to reach the audience or the 
public. G. along — get on. G. away. a. intr. To 
escape. Also, in Hunting , etc : ’1 o start. b. 

im per. ■■ Be off. C. Tog. away with it : to succeed 
in what one tries; to escape punishment or retribu- 
tion. G. back. a. intr To return. b. trans. To 
recover. G. ill. a. intr. To be elected to re- 
present a constituency in Parliament. b. trans. 
To gather in (harvest produce). C. To collect 
(contributions of money, eqp. sums due), d. To sow 
(seed), e. To succeed in planting (a blow). G. 
in with. a. intr. To become familiar with. b. 
Haut. To come close up to. G. off. a. intr. To 
escape; to start. b. To escape from punishment or 
defeat; to be acquitted. C. trans. "1 o deliver from 
punishment, d. To commit to memory. G. on. a. 
intr. To advance ; to make haste. b. To prosper, 
succeed. Also, to fare. C. To manage ( without , 
with). d. To agree with, together. G. out. a. 
imper. *= ‘Go away ’ (colloq.). b. Stock Exchange. 
To get rid of one's shares. c. To elicit by inquiiy. 
G. out of. a. intr. To succeed in issuing fiom ; to 
escape from; to quit. b. To get beyond. c. To 
evade, avoid. a. To elicit ; also, to succeed in ob- 
taining. G. round, intr. To recover from illness. 
G. through, a. intr. To reach a destination ( b. 
Of a bill To pass in Parliament. C. To pass in an 
examination. G. Under, trans. To subdue, e^p. a 
fire. G. up. a. To rise ; esp. to rise from bed or to 
one’s feet. b. To mount ; esp. to mount on horse- 
back; also fig. c. To come close to. d. Of fur, 
wind, the sea : To increase in force or violence. e. 
Cricket. Of the ball : To rise off the pitch higher 
than usual, f. To organize, set on foot, make ready, 
g. To dress (linen) h. To dress or ‘ turn out ' in a 
(specified) way. Chiefly in pa. pple. gut up. Alv. 
intr. for ref. 1782. 1. To cause to rise; also, to 

improve (one's health), j. To work up. 

Get-a’t-able, a. x 799* Reachable, acces- 
sible. 

Ge # t>-away. 185a. a. Breaking cover (of a 
fox), b. Escape (as of a thief with booty) X890. 
Ge-ttable, a. 1555. That can be got. 
Getter (ge*taj). ME. [f. Get T. + -KR 1 .] 
x. One who gets, obtains, acquires, begets, or 
procreates. 2. With ad vs., as wilh£.-«/ 1820. 
Getting (ge*tir)\ vbl sb. ME. [f. Get v. 
+ -ing *.] 1. The action of Get v., in various 

senses, a. concr. (usually in //.) That which is 
got; gains, earnings. Now arch. ME. 
x. He had not the genius for g. Thackeray. 
Get-up. 1847. [See Get v .] X. Style of 
equipment or costume, a. Style of production 
or finish, esp. of a book 1865. 

||Geum 1548. [mod.L. use of L. 

geumi\ A genus of rosaceous plants, including 
G. urbanum, Avens or Herb Bennet, and G. ri- 
vale. Water Avens. 

Gewgaw, gew-gaw (gitf-gj). ME. [A 
reduplicated formation. Commonly referred 
to the root of Give v., but see N.E.D.] 1. A 

gaudy trifle, a toy or bauble. Also fig. In pi. 
also, 4 vanities \ ME. a. attrib . Of the nature 
of a gewgaw ; hence fig. * splendidly trifling, 
showy without value ' ( " 

x. A heavy Gugaw, (call 


B fig* * 

* it) 163 X. 

:aTd a Crown) Drydbm. 
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Seeing b!> g. Castle shine New as his title Tennyson. 
Hence Gewgawed pfl . a. dressed out with gew- 
gaws. 

Gey (g/l), a. and adv. Sc. 1725. [var. of 
Gay.J 1. adj. Considerable 1815. b. quasi- 
advb. in g. and — 1725. a* adv. Very ; pretty 
28x6. 

Geyser (gji'sai, gaisai, goi'zax). 1780. [a. 

I cel. Gey sir (also used), proper name of a hot 
spring in Iceland ; lit. 4 gusher ' ; akin to geysa 
to gush.] x. An intermittent hot spring, 
throwing up water, eta in a column. Also fig. 
2. An apparatus for rapidly heating water for a 
bath 1891. 

x. The Azores. .abound in geysers Lady Bbassey. 
Hence Gey'eeric a. pertaining to or of the nature of 
a g. Grey -aerite (Min.), a concretionary variety of 
opal, found deposited about the orifices of geysers. 

|| Gharry (g»*ri, g®*ri). Anglo-hid. 1810. 

( Hindi gdff^j A horsed vehicle resembling a 
bath i rig-machine. 

Ghast (gast), a. arch, or poet. 1622. [? f. 
Ghastly.] = Ghastly a . 

Ghast, var. of Gast v. 

Ghastful, gastful (gerstful), a. Obs. or 
arch. ME. [f. Gast v . + -Ful.] x. Full of 
fear. 2. Dreadful, frightful ME. 

a. Here will 1 dwell apart In gastfull groue Sfenskr. 
Henro tG(h)a*stfuMy o^r., t*neaa. 

Ghastly, fg&stly (gcrstli), a. ME. [f. 
Gast v. + -Itch, -iy 1 .] x. tOrig. : Causing 
terror. Now (cf. 2): Affecting like the sight of 
denth or carnage; horrible, frightful, shocking. 
Also used hyperbohcally. a. (Influenced by 
Ghost.) Spectre-like, death-like, wan. Of 
light: 1 urid. 1581. ta. Full of fear -1634. 

x. The g. dreams. That haunt the partingsou! 181a. 
A g. failure (colloq.). a. G. with wounds Feior. A 
g. gnn Lyiton. 3. Temp. 11. i. 300. lienee 
Gha*8tily (rare), uha*atlily. Ghastly advs. in 
a g. manner j fearfully. 

II Ghaut, ghat (g§t). Anglo- Ind. 1603. 

[Hindi ghdt. Sense 3 is the primary sense. 1 
1. The Ghauts : the name given by Europeans 
to the mountain ranges parallel to the east and 
west coasts of India. 9. A mountain pass or 
defile 3698. 8. A passage or steps leading 

down to* a river; hence, a landing-place, the 
place of a ford or ferry 1783. 

|| Ghazal (gae-zsel). Also gaze], ghazel, etc. 
1800. [l'ers., Arab.] A species of Oriental lyric 
poetry, usually erotic, having a limited number 
of verses and a recurrent rhyme. 

•iGhazi (gazx). 1753. [Arab., f. ghazd to 
fight. J A champion, esp. against infidels; also 
us a title of honour. Now used chiefly of 
Mohammedan fanatics who devote themselves 
to the destruction of infidels. 

Gheber, -bre, vars. of Guebre. 

II Ghee (gf). 1665. [Hindi ghi y f. ghy to 

sprinkle, t Butter made fiom buffalo's milk, 
clarified by boiling, so as to resemble oil in 
consistency. Also attrib. 

Gherkin (ga-jkin). 1661. [a. early mod. 

Du. *guf kkijn, *agurkktjn (now gurkje, au- 
gurkjn, dim. of agvrk , augurk (also gurk) 
cucumber ; prob. of Slav, origin. The primary 
form appears in late Gr. byyovpiov ; see An- 
guria.] A young green cucumber, or one of 
a small kind, used for pickling. 

Gbess.e, Ghest, obs. ff. Guess, Ghost. 
IlGbetto (get<2\ z6xz. [It., 1 abbrev. of 
borghetto , dim. of borgo Borough.] The 
quarter in a city, chiefly in Italy, to which the 
Jews were restricted. 

r Hie place where the whole fraternity of the lew* 
dwelleth together, which is called the G. Coryat. 

Ghibelline (gi-Wlin, -ain). 1573. [ad. It. 
Ghibelltno, corrupt f. Ger. Waiblingen, a 
Hohenstaufen estate in Germany.] 

A. sb. One oi the Emperor's faction in the 
Italian states ; opp. to Guf.LPH. 

B. adj. Of or adhering to the Gkibellines 
1826. Hence Ghl'beUinUm. 

Ghole, var. of Ghoul. Obs . 

Ghost (g0>st), sb. [Common WGer. : OE. 
gdsi,gskst, ME. gost(e, goost(e — OHQ. geist 
s— OTeut. type +gaisto-s. Prob. of pre-Teut. 
formation, meaning 4 fury, anger*. The gh- 
forra appears first In Caxton.] t. The soul or 
spirit. ta. Breath, a blast -162c. ts* A 
person -1590. An incorporeal being >1618 ; 
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a good spirit -1485 ; an evil spirit -1529. 5. 

Formerly used in the sense of Spirit (of God). 
Now only in Holy Ghost, the Third Person 
of the Trinity. 0 £. +0. The soul of a de- 

ceased person, spoken of as inhabiting the 
unseen world. Later only ~ Manes; some- 
times pi. -1674. 7. The soul of a deceased 

person, spoken of as appearing to the living. 
(The prevailing sense.) ME. Also transf. and 
fig . b. An apparition; a spectre 159a. +8. A 

corpse. 2 Hen. VI, in. ii. z6i. 9. An un- 
substantial image; hence, a slight trace or 
vestige 1590. 10. Optics , etc. a. A bright spot 

or secondary image appearing in the held of a 
telescope, produced by a defect in a lens 1867. 
b. Photogr. » Flare sb. 1 3. 1864. 11. One 

who secretly does artistic or literary work of 
which his employer takes the credit 1884. 

s. He gasped thryse, and gaue away the g, 1^74. 
Whose fair© immonall beanie Hath darted fyre into 
my feeble g. Spenser. 6. Rainsborough, to whose 
G. he design'd an ample sacrifice Clarendon. 7. 
There needs no G. . .come from the Graue, to tell vs 
this Shaks. _ Phr. To lay a g . : to cause it to 
cease appearing. To raise a g.i to cause it to 
appear. b. Death — ‘Gnm-grinning g.' Shaks. 9. 
Pitiful ghosts, or rather shadowes of men 1590. Not 
the g. of a chance (mod.). 

Cotnb. : g.-blrd ( U.S. local), 4 the American yellow, 
breasted cnat ( Icteria virens) ; -candle, one of several 
kept burning round a corpse to scare away ghosts ; 

• dance, a fanatical observance among the N. Ameri- 
can Indians; -moth, a nocturnal moth ( Hepialus 
hut null) ; -plant, the tumble-weed ( Amarantus 
alb us) 1 -word, a word which docs not really exist. 

Ghost (g<7«st), V. 1586. ff. prec. sb.] +1, 
intr . To give up the ghost, expire -1689. a. 
tram. To haunt as an apparition 1606. 3. To 

prowl ns a ghost 1833. 

tGhostless (g<?u*stles), a. OF.. [See -less.] 
Without life or spirit ; without strength or 
virtue -1651. 

Ghostlike (g^i*stbik). 1611. [See - like.] 

I. adj. Like a ghost or a place haunted by 
ghosts, a. cu/v. In the manner of a ghost 1859. 

Ghostly (g^i-stli), a. [OE. gdstlic , i. gdst 
Ghost + -lie, -ly a . J x. Pertaining to the 

spirit or soul ; spiritual. Opp. to bodily or 
fleshly', occas to natural. Now lit. and arch. 
Of persons, etc.: Spiritual, devout -1483. 

3. Concerned with sacred things, or with the 
church; spiritual as opp. to lay, secular, or 
temporal. Now arch. OE. 4. Of, pertaining 
to, or issuing from a ghost; resembling a ghost; 
oicas. haunted by ghosts OE. 

1. lloth worldly and g. comfort Scott. Phr. G. 
enemy : the Devil. G. father', a father confessor. 

J. His chrism and his rood, his g. weapons Freeman. 

4. G. legends Longp. Hence Gho'stlineas, the 
condition or quality of being g. 

Ghostly (gdu’stli), aifv. Now rare. [OE. 
gdst lice', see -LY a ,] tin a spiritual manner or 
sense ; opp. to bodily ox carnally ; in spirit, as 
a spirit -1642. Now rare y: Asa ghost. 
Ghostology (gJnstfrldd#)- 1824. [badly f. 
G 1 iost sb. + -(o)log y.] Ghost-lore. 

Ghoul (g«l). 1786. [a. Arab. $hnl, from a 
root meaning 4 to seize ’.] An evil spirit sup- 
posed (in Mohammedan countries) to rob 
graves and prey on human corpses. 
fig. Ghouls feasting on the fresh corpse of a reputa- 
tion Thackeray. Hence Ghou’liah a. resembling, 
or characteristic of ghouls. 

Ghyll s see Gill sb.* 

|| Criallo antico (dx *al| 1 * ant Pko). 1741. [It. ; 
■* 'ancient yellow .] A rich yellow marble 
found among ruins in Italy ; identified by some 
with the marmor Numidicum . Also attrib. or 
adj. 

IlGiallollno (dflaljblfn*). 7 Obs. 1728. [It., 
old dim. of giallo yellow.] A fine yellow pig- 
ment, much used as Naples yellow. 
Giambeux, Spenser’s sp. of Jambrux. 
Giant (dgai'&nt). [ME. grant, ad. OF. 
geant (mod. giant) : — pop. L. *gagantem, cor- 
rupted f- cl. L. gigantem (nom. gigas), a. Gr. 
ylyav r-, yiyas, ol unkn. ctym.] 

A. sb, 1. A supposed being of human form 
but superhuman suture. In Gr. mythology, 
used spec . (chiefly in jpL, with initial capital) as 
mm Gr. 7(701, one 01 the Giants , a savage race 
of men who were destroyed by the Gods, 
b. fig. Applied to an agency of enormous 
power, ana prefixed as a title to names of 


personified qualities 1631. a. A human being 
of abnormally high stature ; often hyperbolical 
1559. Also transf 3. A person of extraordi- 
nary powers, mental or bodily 1535. 

1. The Gyafmte Atlas beareth the worlde on hys 
shoulders 1553. 3. 'I he schoolmen were mental giants 

x868. Giants of Faith 1871. 

Comb : Giant's causeway, a collection of basaltic 
columns in County Antrim, Ireland ; g.-cell, (a) one 
of the large protoplasmic masses, without cell wall, and 
containing many roundish nuclei, found in tubercle ; 
(b) one of certain large ganglionic cells found in the 
frontal and the ascending parietal convolutions of the 
brain ; hence -celled a . ; giant's kettle, one of the 
very large pot-holes (moulins) on the ioast of Norway; 
g.-powder, also simply giant, a form of dynamite, 
consisting of infusoriaf eauh saturated with nitro- 
glycerine. 

B. adj. [the sb. usod attrib., orappositively.] 
Of extraordinary size, extent, or force; gigantic, 
huge, monstrous 1480. b. In the names of 
plants and animals 1578. 

Hence Gi'antess, a she-giant. G ban tire v. 
(rare), to give the appearance of a g. to. Gi‘&nt- 
like a. resembling a g. or what belongs to a g. 
Gb&ntly a. giantlike (now rare); t adv. in a 
giantlike manner. Gi’&ntry (rare), giants col- 
lectively; g. -mythology. Gbantship, the state 
of being a g. ; the personality of a g. 

|| Giaour (d^uur). 1564. [Pers . gaur, gdr, 
pronounced by the Turks (gyaur), var. gibr m , 
see Guebre.] A term of reproach applied by 
Turks to non-Mussulmans, esp. Christians. 

Gib (gib), ME. [Short for Gilbert .] 
1. A familiar name for a cat 2. A cat, esp. a 
male cat; later, a castrated cat (dial.) 1561. 
3. A term of reproach, esp. for an old woman 
1530. 4. Gib-cat *= sense 2. 1596. 

Gib (gib), sb* 1564. [?] I. +A hook 1567 ; 
a hooked stick 1788. 2. The hooked gristle 

which grows at the end of the lower jaw of 
a male salmon after spawning. Also g.-fish, a 
salmon with a g. 1818. Comb, g.-ataff, a staff to 
gauge water, or to push a boat. 

Gib (d^ib, gib), sb.z 1794. A piece of 
wood or metal used to keep some part of a 
machine, etc. in place. Also as vb. 

|Gib, z/.l [f. Gib intr. To behave like 
a cat. Beaum. & Fl. 

Gib (gib), v . 2 1833. [var. of Gip.] — Gir. 
Hence Gi‘bber t one who disembowels fish. 

Gib, var. of Jib sb. and v. 

Gibbed cat. 1633. [orig. var. of gib-cat 
(Gib j^. 1 4); later taken as f. an assumed vb. 
*gib to geld.] = Gib-cat. 

Gibber (d^rbo-i, gi*boj), sbA 1832. [f. Gib- 
ber t'. 1 ] Rapid inarticulate utterance. 

|| Gibber (gi bax), sb.* 1857. [L.] Hot. A 

pouch-like swelling at the base of a calyx, 
corolla, etc. ; gen. a hump. 

Gibber (dgi bsj, gi*b3j;,v. Occas. jibber. 
1604. [Echoic.] intr. To speak rapidly and 
inarticulately ; to chatter. Said also of an ape. 
Htiml. 1. i. 116. 

Gibberish (gi barij). 1554. [?f. Gibber v. 
+ -ISH. | A. sb. Unintelligible speech ; inarti- 
culate chatter, jargon. 

He repeated some g., which by the sound seemed to 
be Iridh Smollett. 

tB. adj. Of or pertaining to gibberish, ex- 
pressed in gibberish; unintelligible -1821. 

That old entanglement of iniquity, their gibrish 
Lawes Milton. 

Gibbet (dgrbet), sb. [ME. gibet(t, a. OF. 
gibet gallows, in early use, cudgel, dim. of gibe 
staff; see Jib.] z. Orijr. ^ Gallows; later, 
an upright post with projecting arm from which 
the bodies of criminals were hung in chains 
after execution. Also fig. ME. a. The 
punishment of death by hanging 1751. 3. The 

projecting arm of a crane ; also called JlB 2729. 
+4. A cudgel -1691. 

Gibbet (dji’bet), v. 1646. [f. Gibbet jfl.*] 
ti. intr. To hang as on a gibbet. Shaks. a. 
trans. To put to death by hanging 1726 ; to 
hang on a gibbet by way of exposure. Also 
with up. 1752. 3. transf. and fig. 1646. 

3. fig. 1 mean to bang and g. up thy Name Oldham. | 

Gibbier, var. of Gihier. 

Gibble-gabble (gi*b'l,gttb’I). 1600. [Redupl. 
of Gabble.] Senseless chatter. tAlao as vb. 
Gibbon (gi-bon). 1774. [a. ¥. gibbon (Buf- 


fon).] Nat. Hist. Any long-armed ape of the 
genus Hylobates, esp. one of the species H y lo- 
ti ate s lar which inhabits the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

Gibbose (gibflu*s), a 1674. [ad. L. gibbo - 
sus, f. gibbus hump.] 1. = GIBBOUS a. x. 2. 
« Gibbous a. 2. 1721, 

Gibbosity (gity siti). ME. [ad. Y. gibbo- 
sity \ see prec.J z. The state or quality of 
being gibbose or gibbous 1547. 9. A swelling; 

a protuberance. 

GibbOSO- (gibJu'sfl), comb. f. L. gibbosus 
Gibbous, with sense 1 gibbous and — \ 
Gibbous igi-bas), a. ME. [f I, gibbus 
hump + -ous.J i. Convex, rounded, pro- 
tuberant. b. Astron. Said of the moon or a 
planet when the illuminated portion is more 
than a semiciicle, but less than a circle 1690. 
2. Hunch-backed ; having a hump ; hump- 
shaped. 1646. 

a. He [William de Longchamp] had a g. chest 1879. 
Hence Gibbous-ly adv., -ness. 

Gibbsite (gi-bzoit). 1822. [f. George 

Gibbs, American mineralogist ; see -ite.] Min. 
Aluminium hydrate found in stalactitic forms, 
often as an inciustation. 

Gibe, jibe (dgoib), sb. 1573. [f. the vb.) 

A sneering speech; a taunt, flout, or jeer. 

A great master of gibes, and flouts, and jeers 
Disraeli. 

Gibe, jibe (djaib), z*. 1567. [? ad. OF. 

giber, app. meaning ' to handle roughly in 
sport *. Cf. JlB r.] x. intr . To speak sneer- 
mgly; to utter taunts; to jeer, flout, scoff. 
Const, at, fzvtth. 2. trans. To address with 
scoffs and sneers 1582. 

x. Richardson .. is always gibing at Fielding L. 
Stephen. a. The deane. .would De atwaie gibing 
him at meales Wood. Hence GPbingly a*iv. 

Gibel (gi b£l). 1841. [a. G ex. gibel, gicbel.) 
The Prussian or Crucian Carp, Larassius (for- 
merly Cyprtnus) gibeho (>ee Carp sb. 1 ). Also g. 


ca/p. 


Gibeonite (gi-brmoit). 1798. [f. Gibeo 

josh. ix. 27). 


. OF. 


Gibeon - 

ite.] A. menial, a drudge (see _ 

Giber, jiber (ti^arbaj). 1563. [f. Gibe v. 

+ -er i . ] One who utters gibes and taunts. 
IlGibier (£tbi>). Also + gibbier. Now rare. 
1554 - [Er-] Game; wild-fowl. 

Giblet (dgi-blct). [ME. gibelet(tc , a. < 
gibelet , app. a stew of game; cf. mod.F. gtbe- 
lotte rabbit-stew.] 1. +a. Entrails. ME. only, 
b. pi. rarely sing. The portions of a goose that 
are separated before cooking, the liver, gizzard, 
etc., with the pinions and feet 1539. c. fig. 
Odds and ends. Now chiefly dial. 1638. a. 
attrib., as g.*pie 1693. 

Gibraltar (dgibr^ Itftx). 159a. 1. A forti- 
fied town on the south coast of Spain, since 
1704 a British possession, fig. An impregna- 
ble stronghold. 1856. ta. ? A Gibraltar monkey 
-1608. 3. A sweetmeat; a piece of this. Also 

G. rock. 1831. 4. attrib . 1707. 

Gibus (d^ai'b^s). 1848. [Name of the first 
maker. J An opera or crush haL Also g.-hat. 

Gid 1 (gid). 1601. [short f. Giduy sb .] 
Giddiness; spec, a brain-disease of sheep, 
caused by the hydatid Cacnur us cercbralis . 
Also Giddy. 

Gid 2 . V Obs. 1674. Local name for the 
Jack Snipe. 

Gid(d, obs. f. Ged. 

Giddy (gi'di), a. [OE. gidig insane, var. of 
*gydig: — prehistoric *gudigo-, app. f. OTeut. 
*gudo fn God. Thus primarily * god-possessed, 
Mtos *.] tz. Insane, stupid -ME. a. Having 
a sensation of swimming or whirling in the 
head, with proneness to fall; affected with 
vertigo, dizzy ME. tb. transf. Of a ship: 
Staggering as if giddy -1725. c. Rendering 
dizzy 158^. d. Whirling or circling round 
with bewildering rapidity 2593. 8* Mentally 

intoxicated, 4 elated to thoughtlessness* (J.); 
light-headed, frivolous, flighty, inconstant X547. 
4. Comb., as g.-htad, - headed , -paced 2652. 

a Hi* brains bavins been a little g. (like one looking 
from a great height) Drumm. os Hawth. C. Tbe g. 
footing of tbe Hatches Rich. Ill, l iv. 17. d. Tbe 
strong tempestuous treble .. Ran into its giddiest 
whirl of sound Txnhysoh. 3. She said twenty g. 
things that looked like joy Goldsm. Hence GPdatty 
adv. Gi'ddineas. Gi-ddyiah «. somewhat g. 


6 (Gee. Kbln). 4 (Fr. pc*), u (Ger. Miller), u (Fr. d«ne). fl (casrl). e (e») (there), i (f*) (win). ( (Fr. fasre). 5 (fir, firm, earth). 



GIDDY 

Giddy (gf’di), v. 1602. [f. the adj.] To 

make or become giddy. 

Gier-eagle : see Geier-. 

Gierfalcon, ob£ f. Gerfalcon. 
Gieseckite (gf-sSkoit). i8ar. [f. Sir 

Charles Giesecke, who brought it from Green- 
land; see -ite.] Min. A vaiiety of puttie, be- 
lieved to be a pseudomorph after nephelile. 

Gif (gif), conj. Sc. and tu dial. [An altera- 
tion of ME. jif t If. f x. *■- Tf. Also gif that. 
Now rare . ME. ta. “ Whether. Also gif 
that. -1567. 

Giff-gaff (gi'f-gsef). Sc. and n. dial. 1549. 
[rcdupl. of Give 7/.] x. Give and take. a, 
Interchange of remarks 1787. 

Gift (gift), sb . [Com. Teut. : OE. gift ; — 
OTeut. *gifti’*> f. root *geb- Give v.) 

•I. Giving. 1. The action of giving; a giving. 
Also, the power or right of giving, a. Law. 
a. A transfer of property in a thing, volun- 
tarily and without any valuable consideration 
1471. b. The conveyance of an estate tail 
18x8. 

x. The rich living was in the g. of the Herberts 
Disraeli. At a g. (colloq .) ; for nothing. a # a. To 
complete a g. of goods and chattels delivery is abso- 
lutely necessary 1838. 

U. The thing ghen. 1. Something, the 
property in which la voluntarily transferred to 
another without the expectation or receipt of an 
equivalent ME. Also transf. 9. An offering 
to God or to a heathen deity ME. 3. Some- 
thing given to corrupt ; a bribe ME. 4. A 
faculty, power, or quality miraculously be- 
stowed; occas. in sense of inspiration OE. b. 
A natuial endowment, faculty, ability, or talent 
ME. 5. A white speck on the finger-nails, 
supposed to portend a gift 1708. 

x. When we seek, as now, thy g. of sleep Milt. 
3. For giftea the wyscst will deceave 1594. 4. Phr. 

The f. of tongues : see Tongue. We have not the g. 
of miracles Ukrkrlk.y. The g. of holiness Newman. 
Faith is. .an excellent p. Mozi.h v. b. Endowed with 
highest gifts, The vision and the faculty divine 
Wordsw. The gifts of the wise lawgiver and firm 
administrator Fkfcman. 

Comb. 1 g.-book ; -horse, a hone given as a 
present 1 see also Hoaas sb. Hence Gri'ftlixif, a 
small g. 

Gift (gift), v. i$... [f. Gift jA] I, tram. 
To endow with gifts (see esp. Gift sb. II. 4) ; 
to endow or present with. 9. To make a 
present of. Chiefly Sc. 1619. 

1. See how the Lord gifted him above his brethren 
1608. Hence Gi*ftea pfil. a. endowed with gifts ; 
tgiven (Milt.). Gi'ftednesa, the quality of being 
gifted j also, a gift. 

Giftless (grftles), a. ME. [see -less.] i. 
That has no gift to offer. 9. That receives no 
gift ME. 3. Untalen tod 1894. 
l G. gifts “ gifts that are no gifts (after Gr. iSupn 

&opa) L 

*t*Gi‘ft-rop6. 1704. [ T a spurious word.] 

Haul . = Guest-rope. 

Gig (gig), sbA ME* [Perh. onomatopoeic.] 
L Something that whirls, +1. A whipping- 
top -1793. 9. *= Gig-mill. 1842. 

x. T hou disputes like an Infant 1 goe whip thy Gigge 
L. L. L. v. i. 70. 

H. +1. A flighty, giddy girl -1780. 9 . An 

oddity; dial, a ford. Chiefly Eton slang. 1777. 

1- The little g. told all the quarrels .. she led in her 
family Mao. D’Arblav. a. What Mr. Daly, .called 
uncommon gigs Hook. 

HI. *f*A joke -1821 ; fun, glee 1777. 

Phr. On the {high) g ; in a state of hilarity} died. 
eager. 

Gig (E*K)» s &- 2 *190. [Transf. sense of Gig 
sb. x I.J 1. A light two-wheeled one-horse 
carriage 1791. 9. Naut . A light, narrow, clink- 
er-built ship’s boat. Also cutter -, whale-g. 
1790. b. A form of this, used as a rowing 
boat, for racing purposes 1865. 3. A wooden 

box, with two compartments, one above the 
other, used by miners In ascending and descend- 
ing a pit-shaft. Also m Kibble. 1881. 

Comb . : gtgsman (also simply gig), one of the crew 
of a Mip s g. ; g^pair, a g. for two rowers ; -work, 
practice m rowing in a g. 

Gi? (giff)» sbA *7®a. [Short for Fishgig 
or Fizgig, j A kind of fish-spear. 
fGig; (gig), v.i 1651. [f. Gig sbA 1. i.] To 
throw out (a smaller gig); app. referring to a 
whipping-top of peculiar construction which 
does this. Hence Jig. (trams, an dintr.) -1690. 
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Diets, derive from L. gignere, with sense * to 
engender '. See Dryden Amphitryon Prol. 91. 
Gig t>. 2 i 6 93- [perh. onomatopoeic.] 
tx. intr. ? To move to and fro. IJpYDEN. 9. 
trans. To move backwards and forwards. 
Chiefly U.S. 1875. 

Comb. g.-SAW, * a thin saw to which a rapid vertical 
reciprocation is imparted * (Knight). 

Gig (gig), o.-i 1789. [?£, Gig-mill.] trans. 
To raise the nap of (cloth) with a gig. Also m 
Comb., as g.-machine, ' a machine for dressing 
woolen cloth by subjecting it to the action of 
teasels* (Knight), lienee Gi*gger, one who 
works a g.-machine. * 

Gig (gig), vA 1816. [f. Gig j3. a ] To fish, 
also to spear (fish), with a gig. 

Gig, v* 1807. [f. Giord. 2 ] intr. To travel 
in a gig. 

Gig: see Jig. 

Gigantean (d«igsentf’&n), a. x6xx. [f. L. 
giganteus + -an.] - Gigantic a. 
Giganteaque (djaig&nte-uk), a. 1891. [a. 
F. p ad. IL gigantesco, f. gigante , ad. L. gi- 
gantem Giant.] Having the characteristics of 
a giant; befitting a giant. 

How g. the campanile is in its mass and height 
H \WTHOKNK. 

Gigantic (dgaigremtik), a . 1619. [f. L. gi - 
gant -, gigas (see Gian 1 ) 4 -IC.] tx- Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of. a giant or 
giants -1774. a. Having the proportions of 
a giant 1651, 3. Hence : Extraordinary ; huge, 

enormous 1797. 

x. On each hand slaughter and Ig. deeds Milt. 3. 
This g. telescope 181a. var. tCrigantaL Hence 
fGigantical a. =* Gigantic. Gigantically adv. 

Giganticido 1 . (dgoigse-ntisaid). 1806. [f. L, 
gis>ant(iy 4 -cide ».] A giant-killer. 

Griga*ntidkle * i860, [f. as prec. 4 -cide*. ] 
The killing of giants. 

fGigantme, a. 1605. [a. F. gigantin , f. L. 
gigant-, gigas. J Gigantic. -1696. So fGi- 
gantive. 

Gigantology (d^aigsentp lodgi). 1773. [a. 
F. gigant jlogie , f. Gr. ytyavr(o)-, yty as ; see 
-LOGY.] Discussions or treatises about giants. 
Gigantomachy (djaigdfent^miki). Also 
in Gr. form -machia. 1606. [a. and ad. Gr. 

yiyayro/saxia, i. as prec. 4 battle.] The 
war of the giants against the gods; hence, any 
similar contesL 

t Gigge, v. \f .gigge, Guige.] /nwu.Tofitthe 
Guige or arm-strap to (a shield). CHAUCER. 
Gigget t, giggot, obs. ff. Gigot. 

Giggisb (gi'gij), a. 1503. [f. Gig sb.* IIL 
4 -isH.l Lively, flighty, wanton. Hence 
Gi'ggiBnness. 

Giggle igi g’l), sb. 161 1. [f. the vb.] 1. A 
minx, a Giglet. 9. A giggling laugh 1677. 
Giggle (gi‘g’1), v. 1509. [Echoic; cf. gag- 
gle, cackle.] intr. To laugh continuously in a 
manner suggestive of foolish levity or of un- 
controllable amusement. Also quasi-franr. to 
utter with a giggle. 

A quirt day . . giggling and making g. among the 
kind and frank-hearted young people Scott. Hence 
Gi'ggler. Gi'ggly a. addicted to giggling. 
Gi*g4amp. 1853. [f. Gio sb A + Lamp.] 

1. One of the lamps at either side of a gig x888. 
9 .pi. Spectacles (slang) 1853. 

Giglet, giglot (gi’glet, -at). ME. [t conn, 
w. Gig sbA II. x, ana later assoc, w. Giggle 
v .] fa. A wanton woman -1639. b. A giddy, 
romping girl 1725. 

attrib. and Comb., as in r. fortune, .wench. Alio 
g.-fair, a statute fair for hiring servant -girls. 
Gigman 1 (gi-gm&n). 1830. [f. Gior3.®4 
Man.] One who keeps a gig: used by Car*, 
lyle as one whose respects biuty is measured by 
his keeping a gig ; a ' Philistine ’. 

Gi gman 2. CLS. 1889. [f.GicxM] One 
who hshes with a gig. 

Gig-mill. 1551. [f. Gio sb* 4 Mill.] A 
machine for raising a nap on cloth by the use 
of teazles; also, a building in which these 
machines are used. 

Gigolo 0 ). 1907. [Fr.,maac, cbrrel. j 
of gigole tall thin woman, etc.] A professional 
male dancing-partner. 

Gigot (dji g^t). 1536. [a. F., of ookn. 
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origin. I x. A leg or haunch of mutton, veal, 
etc. Now Sc. *t*9. A slice -1696. 

Comb, g.-aleeve « 1 log of mutton sleevo Also 

^Silbertiaii (gilbS'JtUta), a. 1887, [f. tbe 
name of W S. Gilbert (1836-191 1), librettist 
4 -IAN.] Of the ludicrously incongruous kind 
characteristic of Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 
Gilbertine (gi-lbartin, -sin). Only Hist. 
X540. [ad. med.L. Gilbertinus , t Gilbertus ; 
see -xitE.l A. adj. Of or belonging to Gilbert 
of Semprlngham in Lincolnshire, or to the re- 
ligious order founded by Mm (c 1x40). B. sb 
A canon or nun of this order. 

Gild (gild), sb. Hist. Also guild* 1656. 
[ad. mea.L. gildutn ; cf. Geld sb. 1 ] A pay- 
ment or tar. 

Gild (gild), v.i InfL gUtand gilded* ME* 
[repr. OE. gyldan « ON. gylTa : — OTeut 
*guipjan, t *grnlpo m Gold. ] x . trams. To cover 
in whole or part with a thin layer of gold, b. 
transf. To smear (with blood) 1595. a. Alch. 
To impregnate (a liquid) with gold. Also 
intr . (for rejl.) -1685. 3. fig. To supply with 

gold or money ; esp. to make attractive by this 
means 1584. 4. To cover or adorn with a 
golden colour 1588. 5 .Jig. To adorn with a 
fair appearance; to give a specious lustre to 
1596. tfl. To impart a flush to (the face) 
-1663. 

*. To guild a Crown of Silver 1684. b. John 11. L 
316. 3 1 will .. guild my self* with some more 

ducats Shaks. 4. Eternal summer gilds them [the 
I sics of Greece] yet Byron. 3 To colour and g. black 
Designee 166a, fc This grand Liquor that hath 
gilded ’em Shaks. 

fGild, v* Also guild. 1645. [vat. of Geld 
v* I intr. To pay taxes. Hist . rare. -17.; 6. 
Grided, ppl. a. OE. [f. Gild t».U-huk 
See also Gilt ppl. a.] In senses of Gild v. 1 

Phr. G. Chamber : tbe House of Lords. G. spurs t 
an emblem of knighthood. G. youth (= F .jounesss 
dorie) i fashionable young men of wealthy families. 

tGMden, tf. [OE. gylden , f. (ult.) OTeut. 
< 'gulpo m Gold ; see -f.n 4 .] x. Golden -1591. 
la. Occas. used instead of Gilded 1530. 
Gilder (gi-ldax), sb. 1550. [f. Gild v * 4 
-er I. ] One who gilds ; one whose occupation 
is gilding. 

Gilder, obi. f. Guilder, Guelder (-rose). 
Gilding (gi’ldii)), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Gn>D 
r. 1 4-iNG 1 .] 1. The action of Gild vA m. 

The golden surface produced by gilding. Also 
transf. and Jig. 1634- 

a. It was a spacious building Full of barbaric carving, 
painting, g. Byron. Comb, g.-metal , 4 an alloy com- 
posed of 4 parts of copper, x part of Bristol old brass, 
and 14 ounces of tin, to every pound of copper 
(Francis). 

Gile, obs. f. Guile sb. and v. 

Gill (gil), sbA Chiefly fd. ME. [Of obsenie 
origin ; Sw. gdl. Da. gjmlle, account for tbe 
meaning, but not for the form.] x. The organ 
of respiration in water-breathing animals, which 
is so arranged that the venous blood is exposed 
to the Derating influence of the w ater. In nshes, 
the gills are on each side of the neck ; in other 
aquatic animals their position and structure is 
varied. 9. Applied to utetms, etc. resembling 
the gills of a nsh. a. Toe wattles or dewlap 
of a fowl 1626. b. The radiating plates ar- 
ranged vertically in the under side of the cap 
or pileus of fungi 1713. 3. Attributed to 

persons : The flesh under the jaws and ears 
1626. 4. slang. Only in pi. 1 he corners of a 

stand-up collar 1826. 

. The gills or brsmehiss. These are delicate pro- 
*e» of akin richly supplied with blood, and capable 
of absorbing oxygen Mivart. 3. Phr. To be rosy, 
whits , bites , yeuow about the gilts : to look well, 
dejected, ilk 

Comb. I g.-axch, -bar. one of the cartilaginous 
arches to which the gilts of fishes are Sttiuhedi 
cavity, chamber, the cavity or compartment in 
which the g. Is contained 1 -cleft - gill-opening 
•comb ■* Ctbnidium. i -cover, tbe bony case cover- 
ing tbe gills of fiobt -footed a. ■» BsAnchioi'odouSi 
-lametta, -leaf, -leaflet ** gill-plats \ -lid, the cover- 
ing of the gills r -net, a fishing-net so constructed 
that the fish are canght by the giVlsr -opSBlxig, tbs 
aperture by which water is adcnhted to the giUsi 
•plats, one oTthe vascular lamellm farmlhajMiriof 
the gills of fishes, molluscs, etc 1 -phm&e *guT<onm\ 
•raker, one of a lino of cartllaghtou* or nosf pro- 
jections on the toner side of a g.-nreh. 
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Gill (gil),jA* Also tghylL ME. [a. ON. 
£il a deep glen. The sp. ghyll is app. due to 
Wordsworth.] z. A deep rocky deft or ravine, 
usually wooded and forming the course of a 
stream, a. A brook or rivulet x6ac 

Gill fdgil), sb.* ME. [a. OY. gills, gdU, 
a vessel or measure used for wine.] z. A mea- 
sure for liquids, containing one-fourth (or local- 
ly* one-half) of a standard pint. a. A vessel 
bolding a gill ME. 8* attrib., as g.-house 

*Cr 2 i. $11 (djil), si.* 1460. [Abhrev. of 
Gillian.] tr. A lass, wench -1665. a. dial. 
Short for Gill-go-by-ground (see Comb.). ? Obi. 
1707. b. Short for g.-ale or g.-beer 1755. 

1. Phr. Jack and G. ** lad and las. Our woing 
doth not end like an old Playi lacke hath not G. 
Shaks. 

Comb. 1 G.-creep- (or go.) by-ground, dial name for 
Ground Ivy (He/eta GltcAoma ) ; f ait rib. (sense a) 
/’•-f/r. -beer. -tea. 

GUI (gil), sb* 1839. f? transf. use of Gill 
* k x ] A flax-comb, used for preparing, draw- 
ing. and roving flax and hemp, and for combing 
and spinning long wool. Also attrib. 

GUI (gil),*'. 1 ME. [f. Gill rM] I. tram. 
To gut or dean (fish). a. To cut away the 
gills of a mushroom 1738. 8. To catch (fish) 

by the gills in a gill-net Said also of the net. 
1884. 

gm _ 

To dress (flax or wool) by means of a gill. 

Gill-flirt (dgi lflart). Also Jil(l)-. 163a. 
[C Gill sb. A + Flirt jJ.] A wanton ; a giddy 
young woman or girl. Now only arch. 
fGilliaiL 1573. [a. Y .Julians, a. L. Juliana , 
L Julius f a Roman gentile name.] A girl, 
wench -1685. 

Comb. G. -flirt « prec. G.- sp end-all i an unthrifty 
woman. 

Gillie (gi*li). Also fgUly. 1681. [a. Gael. 
gille lad, servant! z. Hist. An attendant on 
a Highland chief, t G.-wetfoot — Gael, gille- 
easjtiuch) : Lowlanders* name for a Highland 
chiefs follower; spec, the servant who carried 
the chief across streams, a. One who attends a 
sportsman in the Scottish Highlands 1848. 

Gllling (gi*lig). dial. 1640. [? var. of 
Girling.] A salmon on his second return 
from the sea. 

Gillyflower (dgiliflau* j). Also fgilli-, 
fjuly-. ME. fa. OF. giro/te, gilofre clove ; see 
Clove-gillyflower.] tz. A dove -1513. a. 
Applied to native plants having dove-scented 
flowers, esp. to thecJovo-aoented pink ( Dianthus 
Caryophyllus ), and dial, to the wallflower (see 
Wall-gilly /lower) or to the white stock (see 
Stock-gil ly /lower) ME. g. A variety of apple ; 
also g.-apple 1057. 4. attrib ., as ^g. -grass 

-Z685. 

Comb, t dame’s g. (see Dame's-violbt) j English 
g., the carnation; feathered g. ( Dianthus plu- 
mariusx mock-g., soap- wort ( Saponaria officinalis) ; 
■Ingle g., Dianthus plumarius ; striped g-. a 
variety of Lhanthus Carytphylius ; yellow g., wall- 
flower. See also water-, winter etc- /. 

Gilotir(c, var. of Guiler. 

Gilra*vage, v. north, and Sc. 1818. [?1 

intr. To feast or make merry in an excessive 
or riotous manner. Hence GIlra*vager. 
Gil»(e, Tar. of Grilse. 

Gilt (gilt), sb . 1 Z499. [f. Gilt ppl. a. in 
silver and gilt, etc.] fi. Gilt plate 149a. a. 
Gliding. Also Jig. 1*503. 8- Gold, money (cf. 
Grld, Gelt sbs.). Nos 
Phr. to take the 


mow only slang. 1598. 
off the gingerbread (see 


Oiugemeead). j. So t£it iome guilt may grease his 
greedy flat Middleton. 

Gilt (gilt), sb.* Now dial. I Ate ME. 

I a. ON, gylt-r young sow : — OTeut. type 
x gultjd , related to ON. gplt-r boar.] A young 
sow or female pig. 

Gilt (gilt), ppl. a. ME. [f. Gild e. 1 ] z. = 
Gilded ppl. a. a. G. youth (fig.) : a transl. 
of F. jtunesse dorde, applied first to the dandies 
who assisted in the downfall of Robespierre In 

1794. 

a. As a parrot turns Up thro* g. wires a crafty 
loving eye Tennyson, Comb. g. -edged, lit. of writing 
paper or books t applied Jig. (also g.-edge) In com- 
mercial slang to'peper ' (la bills) of the best quality; 
also absoL a g.*e. security. 
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fGilt, v. ME. [By extension from prec.] -* I 
Gild v . 1 -1641. Hence Gi*lted ppl. a. 

GHt-head* ? Obs. 1555. [f. Gilt ppL a. 
+ Head.] A name of fishes which have the 
head marked with golden spots or lines: The 
striped tunny or bonito ; the dorado or dolphin 
( Coryphsena hippuris) ; the cunner or golden 
wrasse ( Crenilabrus nulops or tinea). 

GMt-t&lL 1651. [L Gilt ppl. a- + Tail.] 
A little short worm. 

GUty(t obs. t Guilty. 

Gim (dgixn), a. Now dial. 1513. [? var. 
of J imp a.'] Smart, spruce. 

Gimbal (dgi-mbAl). 1577. [altered f. Gim- 
mal.] +1. - GlMMAL X. -Z7XZ, fa. pi .« 
GlMMAL a. -165a. 8. pi. A contrivance by 

means of which articles for use at sea (e. g. the 
compass, the chronometer) are suspended so 
as to keep a horizontal position. It usually 
consists of a pair of rings moving on pivots in 
such a way as to have a free motion in two 
directions at right angles, so as to counteract 
the motion of the vessel. 4. attrib ., as g.-joint. 
Also g.«ring, a single g. by which the cock-eye 
of the upper mill-stone is supported on the 
spindle to permit vibration. Hence Gi'mb&lled 
ppl. a. fitted with a g. 

Gimcrack (dgi-mkraek). [ME. gibecrahc. 
perh. conn. w. OF. giber to shake (see Jib v.), 
and in some way with Crack sb or v. Sense 
3 is perh. infl. by Gim a.] 

A. sb. fi. App. some kind of inlaid work In 

wood. ME. only. a. ta. A fanciful notion ; 
also, a 1 dodge ’ -1639. b. A mechanical con 
trivance ; also pi. scientific apparatus 171a. c. 
Now usually applied to anything showy and 
useless, a trumpery article, a knick-knack 1676. 
ta. A fop ; in later use applied to women. A 
term of contempt. -1785. 4. A ‘Jack of all 

trades Now only dial. 1766. 

B. adj. Trivial; showy but worthless ; trum- 
pery 1750. Hence Gi'mcrackery. gimcracks 
collectively. 

Gimlet (gi’mtet), sb. ME. [a. OF. guinbe - 
Cet ,guimbetet , a dim. of the word which appears 
in Eng. as Wimple. 1 A kind of boring-tool; 
it has a grooved steel body, a cross handle at 
one end, and a worm or screw at the other. 

Comb. 1 g.-eye,(a) a squint-eye, (b) a piercing eye; 
hence -eyed a . ; -hole, a hole made by a g. 

Gimlet (gi-mlGt), v . 1838. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. irons. To pierce with or as with a gimlet 
1840. a. Naut. To turn round (an anchor) by 
the stock, with a motion like turning a gimlet 
(Webst.). 

Gimmal (dermal). 1596. [altered f. Ge- 
MEL.] z. Antiq. A finger-ring so made as to 
divide into two (or three) rings. Also^.-rx*^. 
1607. ta. pi. Joints, links, connecting parts 
(in machinery) -1867. ts. pi. The voussoirs of 
an arch ( rare ) 1639. f4- « Gimbal 3. -1793. 

ts. ? A hinge; = Gimmkr 1 a. 1605. Hence 
tGi'mmaled ppl. a. made with gimmals. 

Gimmerl (djimai). Now dial. 1520 
IConupt f. Gimmal, Gemkw.] fi. * Gim- 
mal 1. rare. 1570. a. A hinge. Obi. exc. 
dial. 1520. t3. *- Gimmal 2. (Rare in sing.) 
-1668. 

Gimmer 2 (grmaj). Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[a. ON. gymbr a ewe lamb one year old. Ult. 
connexions unkn.] x. A ewe between the 
first and second shearing, a. 4 A contemptuous 
term fora woman * (Jam.) 1774. 8* attrib . 1546. 

Gimp, gymp (gimp), sb. 1 1664. [Hu. 

gimp in the same sense is earlier than the Eng. 
word. Cf. F. guipure, f. guiper to ‘ whip ’ or 
wrap (a cord, etc.) with thread or silk. Recent 
Fr. has guttnp*.] z. Silk, worsted, or cotton 
twist with a cord or wire running through it. 
Now chiefly, a kind of trimming made of tills, 
a. A fishing-line composed of silk, etc., simi- 
larly strengthened 1837. 8* in Lace-making: 

The coarser thread which forms the oatline of 
the design 1839. 4. attrib., as g.-nail -1661. 

Gimp (gimp), sb.* 1747. [a. F. gntmpe , 
repr. OF. gmmple, WIMPLE.] A neckerchief 
(worn by a nun). 

Gimp (dgimp), v . 1 rare in lit. use. 1697. 
[?] /runs. To give a scalloped or indented out- 
line ta 
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Gimp (gimp), v* 1755. [I Gimp x&i] l 
trans . To trim with gimp. a. To ‘ whip * or 
twine (wire, eta) into a plait or twist of some- 
thing softer. 8* To give a ribbed surface to 1903. 
Gimp: see Jimp a. 

Gin^m),^. 1 ME. [Aphetic f. OF, engin. 
Engine, q.v.] t*. Skill, ingenuity. Also, in 
bad $en*e, craft -1470. +3. A scheme, device. 
Also, an artifice, trick. -X723. 3. A mechanical 

contrivance; a machine; t* tool; ■(■a spring 
ME. 4. spec. A snare, net, trap, or the like. 
Also fig. ME. ts- An engine of torture ; the 
rack -1592. *j*6. A machine used in warfare 

for casting missiles -1650. +7. A bolt, bar, 

or the like -1710. 8. a. An apparatus for hoist- 

ing heavy weights ; now usually a tripod, with 
a winch or drum round which the rope is wound 
ME. b. Mining. A drum or windlass lor 
hoisting, pumping, etc. x686. 9. A machine 

for driving piles x68a. 10. A machine for 

separating cotton from Its seeds ; also cotton-g. 
1796. xi. Naut. A small iron frame, having 
a swivel-hook, furnished with an iron sheave, 
to serve as a pulley for the use of chain in dis- 
charging cargo, etc. 1860. ia. attrib., a s g.- 
block , - tackle , etc. 1497. 

Ctmtb : g.-borae, a horse that works a g. (sense 
8 k) ; -house, a house where cotton is ginned ; -pit, 
a shallow mine- or pit-shaft, worked by a g. ; -race, 
-ring, the circle or track in which a g.-horse moves 
•saw, one used in a cotton-g. for drawing the fibres 
through the grid, leaving the ‘■cod in the hopper; 
•wheel, (a) the wheel or drum of a g. for hoisting,, 
etc. ; ib) a wheel in a cotton g. 

Gin (dgin), sb* 1714. [Abbrev. of 
Geneva 1 .] An ardent spirit distilled from 
grain or malt ; see Geneva 1 . Also attrib. 

In the form Gin, the name chiefly denotes a spirit 
of British manufacture, usually flavoured not with 
juniper but with some substitute j but sometimes Gm 
and Geneva are used indiscriminately. 

Comb . : g.-drinker*S liver, 1 atrophic cirrhosis of 
the liver', frequently caused by g.; also -liver; 
•trap isletng), the mouth. 

Gm (gin), z»l Obs. exc. arch. ME. 
[Aphetic f. Begin (or Ongin) ; in ME. chiefly 
in the pa. t. gan. Now sometimes written * gin . . ) 
1. intr. To begin. In ME. poetry gan is 
usually a mere auxiliary (-•- mod. did), and 
periphrastic. a. absol. To begin, commence 
ME. 3. trans. To begin (something) ME. 

1. Phoebus gins arise Cymb. 11, iii. *3 3. Whence 

the Sonne ginns his reflecuon Macb. i. it. 05. 

Gin (d^in), v* 1625. [f. Gin sb * ; cf. 

Engine tJ i. trans. To catch in a gin or 
trap. a. To remove the seeds of (cotum) with 
a gin 1789. 

Gin (gin), prep. Sc. 17 . . [ « Gain prep. 
3.] Against or by (a certain time). 

Gin (gin), conj. Sc. and dial. 1674. [App. 
in some way related to Gif. ] If ; whether, 
fGing, sb. [OK. gfftge troop, company; f. 
root of Gang v.'] x. A company or host of 
armed men. ME. only. a. A family, house- 
hold, train of servants. Also pi. One’s ' people" ; 
people in general. -1636. 3. gen. A gang, 

pack, train -1653. b. spec . The crew of a ship 
or boat -1670. c. A crew, rabble ; rout >1659. 

3. trans/. A whole g. of words and phrases Milt. 

Gingall, jingall (dgi'ng^l). 1818. [ad. 
Hindi janjoL] A heavy musket fired from a 
rest ; a light swivel-gun. Used in China and 
India. Also attrib . 

Ginger (dxi*ndx3j), sb. and a. 1 [OE. girtgi- 
ber, lingifer\e, a. late L. gingiber «■= tingiber\i , 
a. Gr. {177 rilAtpn, app. a. Prakrit : — Skr. 
frygavira, a compound of (T$g a 1*°™ und vera 
body. Yule thinks the Skr. word a perversion 
of the Malayalam synonym inchb-vcr (f. inchi 
root).] 

A sb. The rhizome of the tropical plant 
Zingiber officinale, characterised by Us hot 
spicy taste; used in cookery and medicine, 
and as a sweetmeat. a. The plant Zingiber 
officinale ME.; also similar plants 1838. 3. 
slang. Mettle, spirit iffg.) 1843. 4. dial, and 

slang. A light sandy colour 1865 ; also, a sandy- 
haired person 1885. 

Comb . ; g.-ale, an effervescing drink flavoured 
with g. | -cordial, a liqueur made from rairins, lemon- 
rtnd, g. and water, occas. strengthened with brandy 
or whisky; -grass, <n) Aesdregogon Nmrdms, an 
East Indian grass, yielding an essential oil with a 
strong smell df g.| {b) Panlcum gfui£nosum t a coarae 
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gnu of Jamaica s -nut *= Gingerbread-nut ; -snap, 
(a) a thin brittle cake flavoured with g. \ (b) a hot- 
tempered person ( U. S . ) ; spice •= Gingk > sb. i; 
•wine, a wine made by the fermentation of sugar, 
water, and bruised jg . ; wort, Lindley’s name for 
the order Zingiberacesr . 

B. adj. dial . Of the colour of ginger. Of 
a person : Sandy-haired. Of a cock : Having 
red plumage. 1825. 

Gi*nger,a. 2 Now dial. 1600. [f. Ginger- 
ly. J « Gingerly a. 

Ginger (dgi nd^ai), v. 1823. [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To put ginger into (a drink) 1825. 
9. To treat (a horse) with ginger ; Jig. to put 
nu-ttle into, spirit up. 

Gknger-be«*r. 1809. [f. Ginger + Beer.] 
An aerated drink, flavoured with ginger. Also 
at t rib. 

Gingerbread (d3i-ndgaibrcd). [ME. gin- 

gem bras, gingimbrat preserved ginger, ad. meil. 
L.. *jringi(m\bratum t neut. ppl. a., f. med. L. 
gingxber Ginger. The 3rd syllable was early 
confounded with bread.] 1. +a. Orig. : Pre- 
served ginger, b. Later : A kind of plain cake, 
highly flavoured with ginger, and formerly 
made into fanciful shapes, which were often 
gilded. 9. Jig. Anything showy and unsub- 
stantial 1605. 3. slang. Money 1700. 4. 

attrib. 1748. 

1. Roial spicerye and Gyngehrced Chaucer, a. To 
take the gilt off the g : to snip something of its 
attractive qualities. 4. G.work, gaudy and tasteless 
decorations, orig. of a ship 
Comb . : g.-nut, a small round bntton-like cake of 
g . ; -tree, ( a ) = Doum-Palm; (b) Parinariwn macro - 
phyllum. a West African fruit-tree with a farinaceous 
fruit ; -plum, the fruit of Parinarium macrophytlum. 

Gingerly (dgi lulapjli). 1519. [f. * ginger 
{of unkn. origin) + -ly 9 . ] 

A. adv . +a. Ong : Elegantly, daintily; later, 
mincingly -1607 b. Cautiously ; also, timidly, 
fastidiously 1607. 

b. But Loid 1 How g. he answered it Parrs. 

B. adj. ta. Dainty, delicate, b. Extremely 
cautious or wary. 1533. 

Hence GPngerliness, the quality of being g. 
Ginger-pop. 1827. [f. Ginger + Pop v] 
1. colloq. Ginger-beer. 2. slang. A police- 
man 1887. 

Gingery (dglnd^ori), a. 1852. [See -yV] 
Ginger-coloured, sandy ; also spiced with or as 
with ginger. 

Gingham (gi-g&m). 1615. [a. F. guingan , 
guingamp, ult. a. Malay ginggang, 'striped', 
used subst.] 1. A kind of cotton or linen cloth, 
woven of dyed yarn, often in stripes or checks. 
In pi. fabrics of this kind. 9 . colloq. An umbrel- 
la (prop, of gingham) 1861. 3. attrib 1793. 

Gingival (dgindgarvdl), a. 1669. [f. L. 

gingiva gum ; see -al.] 1. Of or pertaining to 

the gums. 9. quasi-j£. Sounds, in uttering 
which the tongue is pressed against the gums 
1874. SoGi nglvPtis, inflammation of the gums. 
Gingle, obs. f. Jingi e. 

Gingles, var. of Shingles. Fuller. 
Ginglyform (gi*q , dgnjglifpim), a. 1847. 
[LGinglymus-F-form. ) Anat . Hinge-shaped. 
So GPnglyraate v. mtr. to form a hinge. GPn* 
glimoid, Ginglymoidal adjs. resembling a 
hmge; hinge-like. 

Ginglymus (gri)-, d^i-ijgliinfls). 1657. 
[mod h., a. Gr. ylyyXvnos hinge] Anzt. 

4 A diarthrodial joint having some likeness to a 
binge, in that its motion is only in two direc- 
tions, as the elbow-joint ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Ginkgo (gi’qkgo). Also fgingo, i ginko, 
gingko. 1808. A Japanese tree [Ginkgo biloba 
or Salisburia ad 1 an if folia) cultivated for its 
handsome foliage. Also attrib, 

Ginn, var. of Jinn. 

Ginnet, obs. f. Jennet. 

Ginney, ginnie, obs. ff. Guinea. 
iGi*nnlng f vbl. sb. ME. [f. Gin ».i 4- -ing 1 .] 
■* Beginning -1463. 

Ginny-carrlage (d^rni, keened .5). dial. 
1824. A stout carriage for conveying materials 
along a railroad. 

Gi-n-pa lace. 1834. [f. Gin jt 5 . 2 ] A gau- 
dily decorated public-house. 

Ginseng (dgrnsei)). 1654. [a. Chinese.] z. 
A plant of two species of the genus Aralia or 
Panax, found in Northern China, the eastern ! 
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United States, and elsewhere 1691. 9. The 

root of the plant ; a preparation of this as a 
medicine 1654. 3* attrib., as g-farm, etc. 

x 75 ». 

Gi*n-8hop. 17x4. [f. Gin sbff] A dram- 
shop where gin is retailed. 

Gm-sling. 1839. [f. Gin ^.2 + Sling j 3. 2 1 
A U.S. cold drink, made of gin, etc. flavoured 
and sweetened. 

Giottesque (d^pte'sk). 1854. [f. Giotto* 
-EsyuE.] A. adj. Resembling the style of 
(iiotto (13-14111 c.). B. sb. The style founded 
by Giotto ; also, an artist of the school, or 
imitating the style, of Giotto. 

Gip, sb . : see Gyp. 

Gip (gip), v. 1603. [?] To clean (fish) for 

curing. 

+Gip, interj. 1530. [Prob. an involuntary 
exclam. ; cf. Gee-(h)up and Gup.] a. An 
exclam, of anger or remonstrance addressed to 
a horse, b. Addressed to a person — ' get out * 
-1660. 

Gipon. Obs. exc. arch. ME. [a. OY.gip- 
(p)on, jup(p)ott, f. gtpe, jupe .] A tunic, fre- 
quently worn under the hauberk. 

Gippo (cl^ipi?). Army slang. 1914- [Altera- 
tion of dial .jipper.~\ Gravy, soup, stew. 
Gipser (d^i-psoi). Also gipsire (gyp-). 
Obs . exc. arch. ME. [ad. OF. gibecier(e, gibcs- 
siere , etc. purse, pouch (mod.F. gibeciire game- 
bag), of unkn. origin. | A purse, pouch, or 
wallet, hung from a belt or girdle. 

Gipsies, fgips, sb. pi. 1644. [Proper name 
of springs near Bridlington, now called the 
Gipsy race.] Intermitting springs. 

Gipsy, gypsy (dji-psi), si. PI. gipsies, 
gypsies. 1537. [ Early form gipeyan, aphet. for 
Egyptian [B. 2). Skelton has 'By Mary 
Gipcy ’, by St. Mary of Egypt. The form gypsy 
in the sing, is rarer than gypsies in the pi. J 1. 
A member of a wandering race (by themselves 
called Romany), of Hindu origin, formerly be- 
lieved to have come from Egypt, b. Gipsy 
language, Romany. (Recent Diets.) 9 . tranj. 
fa. A cunning rogue -1635. b. Applied to a 
woman, as being cunning, deceitful, fickle, or 
the like. Now merely playful, and applied esp 
to a brunette. 1632. 3. Short for g. -bonnet, 

hat , - moth , - winch 1808. 4. attrib. or adj. 

Resembling what is customary among gipsies 
1630. 

1. Both in a tune like two gipsies on a horse A.Y.L. 
v. iii. 16. Ant. 4 Cl. tv. xu. «8. More ignorant in 
his ai t of divining then any CL Milt a. b. Cursing 
her [his mother-in lawj for a dissembling hypocritical 
Gypsie 1673 4. A g. tent 184a, bieakfust 185c*. 

Comb.\ g.-bonnet, one witn large s. de-flaps; so 
•liat; -herring, the pilchard; -moth, Ocnena 
ihspar ; -ring, a flat gold ring, with stones (orig. 
Egyptian pebbles) let into it, at given distances ; 
-rose, the wild and garden scabious ; -winch, a 
small winch having a drum, ratchet, and pawl, and 
attachable to a post ; -wort, Lycopus europvus. 

Hence Gi'psydom, gipsies collectively j also, their 
way of life (rare). Gi'psyfy, gi’paify v, to make 
or ( rarely ) become g.-like. Grpsylsm, the life and 
pursuits of gipsies, or what resembles this. 

Gipsy (tl^i'psi), v. 1627. [f. the sb.] intr. 
To live or act like gipsies ; esp. to camp out, 
picnic, etc. 

Giraffe (dflfra’f). 1594. [Ult. ad. Arab. 
zardfah , through F. girafe .] 1. A ruminant 

quadruped found in Africa, remarkable for its 
long neck and legs, and for its skin, which is 
spotted like a panther’s ; also called Camelo- 
pard. 9. Astron. The constellation Camelo- 
pard 2. 1836. 3. Mining, A form of cage or 

truck used on inclines 1881. t4- A kind of 

upright spinet. Stainer & Barrett. Hence 
Glra'ffld, one of the (iiraffidx, the animal 
family of which the g. is the only living repre- 
sentative. 

i Glrandola (d^irarndJlA. 1644. [a. It , f. 
(ult.) L. gyrare, {.gyrus, a. Gr. yv pot a circle. ) 
1. A kind of revolving firework 1670. 9. A 

revolving fountain-jet. 

Girandole (dgi'rAndpul). 1634. [a. F., ad. 
It.; see prec.] 1. Gikandola i. a. * Gi- 
randola 9. 18x3. 3. A branched support for 
candles or lights 1769. 4. An ear-ring or pen- 
dant, esp. one with a central stone surrounded 
by smaller stones 1825. g. attrib . 1799. 
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Girasol(e (dgiiAspl, -soul). 1586. [a. It 

girasole, f. girare to turn + sole the sun. CL 
Heliotrope.] tx. A sunflower. Sidney, a. 
A variety of opal which reflects a reddish glow 
in a bright light ; gjire^pal 1588. 

Gird (g 5 jd), sb. ME. [f. Gird 0.*] +1. 
A sharp stroke or blow (rare) -1579. a. A 
sudden movement or jerk, a spurt of action. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1545. 3. A spasm of pain. 

Now dial. J614. 4. A sharp or biting re- 

mark ; a gibe, ‘ dig ’. Somewhat arch. 1566. 

3. My heart relented, and gave me several Girds 
and Twitches Steele. 4. For his girds were oblique, 
and touched to the quick North. 

Gird (gaid), v. 1 Infl. girded and girt. 
[OE. gyrdan : — OTeut. *gur&jan. See Girth, 
Garth *.] 1. ttans. To surround, encircle 

with a belt or girdle. Chiefly rejl . or pass. b. 
fig. To prepare (oneself) for action 1450. +c. 
To bind (a horse) with a saddle-girth -1677, 
9. Jig. To invest or endue with attributes OE. 
3. 'Ds equip with a sword suspended from a 
belt fastened round the body OE. 4. To 
fasten by means of a belt, a girdle, etc. OE. ; 
to put (a cord, etc.) round something (rare) 
1726. 5. transf. and fg. +*• 'lo tic nimly or 

confine -1674. b. To besiege, blockade 1548. 
6. Said of that which surrounds : To encircle, 
enclose, confine ME. 

1. Let your loins be girded about Luke xii. 34. 
Leaves. To g. tbir waste Milt. b. To g. oneself 
for one's life's work Mon ev. ». The Son.. Girt with 
Omnipotence Milt. 3. Upon Easter day ..he was 
eyrde with the swoide of the Duke of Briteyn R. 
Gkafton. 4. He dyd on his helme and gyrte on his 
swoid Ld. Bernfks. So they girded saHcloth on 
their loynch 1 Kings xx. 32. 5. Sommers greene all 

girded up in sheaues Siiaks. 6. Girt with the non 
ring ol Fate Carlvlk. Boadicea. .Girt by half the 
tribes of Britain Tennyson. 

Gird (gajd), v . 2 ME. [?] +1. tians. To 

strike, smite. Also of pain : To touch sharply 
(tare). - 1618 . t a - To impel or move hastily 
or rudely -1650. 3. intr. To move suddenly 

or rapidly; to rush, start, spring. Obs. exc. 
dial. ME. 4. Jig. a. absol. To jest or gibe at 
(rarely against, upon). The current sense. 
1546. b. train. To sneer or scoff at. ? Obs. 
1573. 

4. a. I wonder why many men g. so at the law 
M ilhjlilTon. b. Hee is still girding the ages vanity 
Karlk. 

Girder 1 (gsidai). 1611. [f. Girdv. 1 * 

-er A .J 1. a. A mam beam in a framed floor, 
supporting the system of joisting that carries 
the flooring, b. An iron or steel longitudinal 
beam used for the same purpose; esp., a lat- 
ticed plate, or other compound structure used 
to form the span of a bridge 1853. +9. In 

masonry. a. A bond-stone, b. A bonding- 
course. Leon I. 3. attrib., as g.-bridge, a 
bridge whose superstructure consists of longi- 
tudinal girders carrying the platform or road- 
way ; -rail, a iorm of tramway rail, resembling 
in its section that of the ordinary iron girder 
used in construction. 1854. Hence Gi rderage, 
girders collectively. 

+Gi*rder 2 . rare . 1584. [f. G ird v. 2 + r J .] 
One who sneers or cavils -1611. 

Girding (g 5 *jdig), vbl. sb. M K. [f. GfRD v 1 
+■ -ing 1 .] 1. The action of Gird v .* and 9 . 

9. That which girds; esp. ta girdle ME. 

a. Instead of a stomacher a g. of sackcloth Isa. 
iii 24- 

Girdle (gS'jd’l), sby [OE. gyrdel , f. gytdan 
to Gird ; see -le.] i. A belt worn round the 
waist to secure or confine the garments ; also 
used to carry a weapon, a purse, etc. + 9 . 
The part of the body round which the girdle is 
wom -1732. Also transf. and Jig. 3. transf, 
uses of 1. a. That which surrounds as a girdle ; 
ta zone OE. b. That which confines; a re- 
straint, limit x6i6. 4. spec. a. Anat. In mod, 

use applied chiefly to the bony supports for the 
upper and lower limbs a the shoulder bar pectoral) 
and pelvic (or hip) g . x6ox. b. The line or 
rim dividing the two faces of a brilliant 1819. 
c. Arch. A small circular band round the shaft 
of a column 1797. d. A belt or ring made 
round the trunk of a tree by the removal of the 
bark 1896. e. Mining. A term applied locally 
to very thin beds of stone 1819. 

x. By hire girdel heeng m pun of lether Chaucer. 
Phr. (To have, hold) under one *1 g . : in subjection, 


i (man), a (pass), au (bad). t> (cut), g (Fr. ch*f). a(ev^r). ai (I, eye), 9 (Fr, eau d* vie), i (lit). 1 (Psych#). 9 (what). f(g#t). 
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under one'* control. 3. a. \Theg. of the world 1 the 
ecliptic, the equator. The billow* roll, From the 
world’s g, to the frozen pole Cowpxr. + To tut {make, 
east) a g. (round) about : to go round, make the cir- 
cuit of, He put a g. about the earth, in forty minutes 
Shako, b. The iron g. of a solemn . .oath 1033. 

Comb. 1 g.-beds, alternations of thin sandstones 
and sandy shales t -bone, the sphenethmoid bone; 
•wheel, a spinning wheel small enough to be hung 
at the g. 

Girdle (goud’l), ri. a north and Sc. ME. 
[var. of Griddle by metathesis of r.] A cir- 
cular plate of iron which is suspended over a 
fire and upon which cakes are baked. 

Girdle (go-jd’l), v. 158a. [f. Girdle 

1. trans. To surround with a girdle. Also 
with about, in, round. (Chiefly transf. and Jig.) 
a. To cut through or remove the bark of a tree 
in a circle extending round the trunk, either to 
kill it, or to render it more fruitful. Also with 
round. 166a. 

s. The Noble Talbot, Who now is girdled with a 
waste of Iron, And hein'd about with grim destruction 
t Hen. VI, iv. iii. ao. 

Girdler (go’idlai). ME. [f. Girdle ri. 1 + 
-ek *. ] 1. A maker of girdles. a. One that 
encompasses 1879. 

Girdlestead (g5*jd’lste d). arch. ME. ff. 
as prec. + Stead sb .] That part round which 
the girdle passes ; the waist, b. Used for ’lap' 
1882. 

Sm&lish in the girdilstede Chaucer. 

Gire, var. of Gyre. 

Girkin, obs. f. Gherkin. 

Girl (g5il), sb. [ME. gurle, gerl(f t girle ; 
of obscure etym.; sec N.E.D.J 1. A child or 
young person of either sex. Chiefly in pi. ME. 
only. a. A female child ; applied to all young 
unmarried women 1530. b. A maid-servant 
x668. c. A sweetheart. Also (U.S. colloq .) 
best g. 1791. t3. A roebuck in its second year 

-1726. 4. attrib. 1589. 

1. Knave g. t a boy. s. G Guide : see Guidr sb. 
3 (1. Old g.\ applied colloq. to a woman of any age, 
either disrespectfully or by way of endearment; also 
lv> a inure. 

Glrland, -ond, obs. f. Garland. 

Gi-rlery. | See -ery.] Girls collectively. 
Lamb. 

Girlhood (g5*jlhud). 1785. [f. Girl jA. 4- 
-IIOOD.] The state or time of being a gill; 
concr. girls collectively. 

Girlie (g5uli). i860. [See -if., -y 4 . ] A 
little girl. 

Girlish (g5\ilij), a. 1565. [See-isuL] Of 
or pertaining to a girl or to girlhood ; character- 
istic of or like a girl. 

G. laughter Drayton. G 1 rllah-ly adv., -ness. 

Gini (gam), v. ME. [var. o t Grin v. with 
metathesis of r,] x. intr. To show the teeth 
in rage, pain, disappointment, etc. ; to be fret- 
ful or peevish. Now only •north, and Sc. ta. 
To show the teeth in laughing; to grin -1711. 
Hence Glrn sb. a snarl ; +also (rare) — Grin sb.* 
{{Giro (dgFra). 1607. [It. ; ■■ a circuit : — L. 
gyrus, a. Gr. -yvpos circle.] A tour, circuit ; a 
' turn \ 

Gironde (x/rS'Ad, d.^ir^-nd), 1876. [see 

next. 1 The Girondist party. 

Girondist (dflirpmdist), sb. (a.) i8or. [ad. 
F. Girondiste [now Girondin), f. Gironde + 

-ijf.] A member of the moderate republican 
party (in the French assembly 1791-1793); its 
leaders were the deputies from the department 
of the Gironde. Also attrib. or adj. 
(|Girouette (gsnif't). 182a. [Er.] A weather- 
cock. Also Jig. 

Girrock. ?Obs. A tea-fish, Acus major. Ray. 

Girt (gait), sb. 1563. [var. of Girth jM] 
■* Girth sb.* x, a, 6. Also attrib. 

Girt (girt), v. Now rare. ME. [Two 
formations : (1) Altered f. Gird v* (a) f. Girt 
sb .] x, trans . * Gird v. x a. To measure the 
girth of ; also intr . 1663. a- Of trees, etc. : 
To measure (so much) m girth or girtX75o. 

s. The .. Ceremony .. consisted .. in Girting the 
Grand Signior with a Sword 1688. 3. The tree 

1 girts ' eighteen and a half feet, end spreads over a 
hundred O. W. Holmes. Phr. To g. against t to 
press against (said of a ship's cable). 

Girt (g&tt), fpl. a. 1607. [pa. pple. of 
Gird vT\ s. In senses of Gird w, 1 1791. ft. 
Naut. Said of ft ship which is moored so rigidly 


& 
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by her cables, extending from the hawse to two 
distant anchors, as to be prevented from swing- 
ing or turning about. 

Girth (gaj)>), sb. [ME. gerth{e , a. ON. 
tyr6 girdle, girth, hoop : — OT euL *gerdd. Cf. 
rARTH *, Gird v. 1 , Gikdlf. j<*.] i. A belt or 
band of leather or cloth, placed round the body 
of a horse, etc. and drnwn tight, so as to secure 
a saddle, pack, etc. upon its back. a. Mea- 
surement round the human body, the trunk of 
a tree, or any object which is more or less 
circular 1664. 3. Mining. 1 A horizontal brace 
in the direction of the dnit' (Raymond) 1881. 
4. transf. That part of a horse where the girth 
is fastened 1846. 5. Jig. Something that encir- 
cles 1871. 6. U.S. ' A small horizontal beam 

or girder* (Webst.) 1864. 

a. A leafy olive . . pillar-iike in g. Cowpxr. 3. 
Girdled about with the round sea's g. As a town with 
its wall Swinburne. 

Girth (g5i)>), v. 1450. [f. Girth j 3 .] i. 
trans. To gird, surround, encompass, a. To 
fit or bind with a girth 1580. 3. To secure by 

means of a girth 1619. 4. To draw (a string) 

close round a surface which is being measured. 
Also absol. 1825. 5. intr. To measure in girth 

i8s8. 

Gi'rth-web. ME. [f. Girth sb.+ Web 

jA] Woven material of which girths are made; 
a band made of this 

Gi-rt-lt ne. 1769. Naut. A rope taken up 
to the mast-head from which the stay leads, 
and rove through a block, to hoist up the rig- 
ging. Also (erron.) Ga'ntllne. 

Girtonian (g2it<?u*ni&n). 1887. [f. Girt on 

+ -ian.] One who is, or has been, a student 
at Girton, a Cambridge college for women. 
tGis, jis. 1528. [Minced i. Jesus.] An oath 
or exclam. : By Gist see Hatnl. iv. v. 58. 
Gisarme (gizaim). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
[a. OK g{u)isarme , of unkn. origin.] A kind 
of battle-ax, bill, or halberd, having a long 
blade in line with the shaft, sharpened on both 
sides and ending in a point. 

Gisc (d^ais), v. dial. 1695. [var. of G 1ST */.] 
To put cattle out to grass at so much per head. 
Gise, obs. f. Guise. 

+Gi-seL ME. only. [a. ON. gisl - OE. 
gis(e)l.\ A hostage. 

Gisement (dgoi'zmffnt). 1695. [var. of 
Gistmknt.] Cattle taken in to graze at a 
certain price ; also, the money received for this. 
G ism on dine, giamondite (gizmp-ndin, 
-ait). 1823. [f. Prof. Gismondi , who first de- 

scribed it; see -ine, -1TE.] Min. A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium and calcium, found near 
Rome. 

fGist, j£. 1 ME. [a. OF. giste (mod. gite ) 
resting-piaee, etc., related to gis-. gisxr to lie. 
Cf. Gestj<*. s ] A halting- place or lodging. Also 
pi. a list of stages in a royal progress -1706. 

These Quailes have their set gists, to wit, ordinarie 
resting and baiting places Holland. 

+Gist, sb. 2 1493. [f. Gistz/.] = Agistment. 
-1641. 

Gist (d^ist), sb* Also (sense 1 only) in 
later F. form tglt, corruptly gite, tgite, tjet. 
1726. [a. OF. gist (mod. git), 3 sing. pres. ind. of 
gisir to lie, gesiren to consist in, depend on.] 
z. Law. The real ground or point (of an action, 
etc.). a. The substance or pith of a matter, 
the essence 1833. 

a. This is the g. Here lies the whole of it Cobbktt. 
Gist (dgoist), v. Now dial. 1483. [ApheL 
f. Agist ; cf. also Gise r.] -■ Agist v. x, fa. 
Git, var. of Gate sb.* 

|Gitano (dgitani; in Sp. xst&'n*). 1834. 

Sp. repr. pop. L. *Algyptianus Egyptian.] 
A male (Spanish) gipsy. So Gitana, a female 

tfiite 1 , gide. ME. [app. a. OF. guile."] A 
dress or gown -16x4. % Used by Peele for : 
Splendour. 

She cam after in a gyte of reed Chaucxb. 

|| Gite 8 (alt\ Also gite. rare. 1798. [F. ; 
see Gist jA 1 ] A halting-place, lodging. 

Gite, gite : see Gist sb* 

Gitb (gi». ME. [a. L.] Any plant of the 
genus Nigel la, esp. N. saliva , b. The Corn- 
cockle, Lychnis Gitkago 1597. 
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Gfttter (gi-tftj). 1876 [Ger. ; ■■ lattice, 
grating. ] Optics. A diffraction grating. 
Gittern (gitain), sb. arch. ME. [a. OF. 
guiteme, ult. f. Gr. tciB&pa Cithar a. Cf. Gui- 
tar, Cithern.] A cithern. 

Of hurpia, luttls, and getarnys ME. Hence tOi't- 
tern v. to play on the g. 

UGiunta (d^umta). Hist . See also Junta. 
[It., f. giugnere to Join.] In the Venetian 
republic, a number 01 patricians chosen to act 
as assessors to the Council of Ten In emergen- 
cies ; later, the name of the 60 co-opted mem- 
bers of the council of pregadi, by whom the 
affairs of the state were administered. 
fGiust, Spenser's qtiasi-It. sp. of JOUST. 
Give (giv), sb. iQQfr [l Give v .] A 
yielding, giving wav. 

The apparent * give ' in the weather 2893. 

Give (giv), v . Infl. gave (g*»v), given 

( ri’v'n), giving (gPvig). [Com. Teut. str. vb. s 
OYL.gieJan (: — OTeut. *geban), whence ME. 
yeve, yive, which was superseded by geve, give t 
under Scand. Influence.] 

1. trans. To bestow gratuitously. 1. To 
hand over as a present ; to confer gratuitously 
the ownership of on another person, b. To 
render (a service) without payment 1719. a. 
'To confer, grant, or bestow OE. 3. To be- 
queath or devise ME. 4. To sanction the 
marriage of (a daughter or female ward) OE. 

2. Good sir, this ring was giucn mo by my wife 
Shaks. absol When Maidens sue Men giue like gods 
Shaks. b. We gave him his passage, that is to say, 
bore his charges Da Foe. a. To g. a Lordship 
1584, one’s heai t (sec Heart sb.), true love Tknnyson. 
Hee takes pleasure in those gifts, hee gave Quarles. 
Phr. God, Christ g., etc. Gtve me: = * what I would 
have is — G. me the good old times Lvtton. 4. 
Take not a wife of another Law nor g. your daughters 
to men of another Law Purchas. 

II. To deliver, hand over. x. To deliver or 
hand (something) to a person ; to put (food and 
drink) before a person ME.; to deliver (a mes- 
sage, etc.) i6n. a. 'To commit, consign, 
entrust OE. 3. To hand over as a pledge. 
Also^f. to pledge (one’s word, etc.). ME. 

1. Giue me some Sack Shaks. To g. to eat, drink, 
etc. (now only literary). G my love to Ch\e 
Thackeray. a. We gaf hem the sovrante Lvdg. 
Phr. To g. into custody : in recent use, to direct a 
policeman to take as a prisoner. 3. I gave them the 
word of a sailor Doyle. 

III. i. To make over to another in exchange 
for something else; to pay (a sum of money) ; 
to sell for a price ME. a. 'To hand over to a 
superior; to pay (taxes, tithes, etc.). Obs. exc. 
with Biblical reference. OE. 

1. For as much money as it is worth he shall g. It 
me Gen. xxiii. 9. Phr. To g. (one) as good as he 
brings, to g. (one) his due (see Dux sb ), a Roland for 
an Oliver. Tog. the world , etc. , one's ears (see Ear). 

а. Is it lawful to g. tribute unto Caesar Matt. xxii. 17. 

IV. x. To sacrifice for some object. Also 
reft. ME. ft. To devote, dedicate. Also to 
consign to, to commend to ME. 3. To addict, 
devote oneself to ME. 

2. The Abbots of Peterborough .. had given their 
lives in the cause of England Freeman. a. Thus I 
let you go. And giue you to the Gods Ant. hr Cl. 111. 
ii. 04. 3. To my gieat task. . 1 gave me wholly Cart. 

V. x. To put forth from oneself ME. b. 
absol. or intr. To deal a blow, make an attack 
or charge (at, on, upon). Obs. exc. in Pugilism. 
ME. 9. To make, esp. suddenly; to put 
forth, emit ME. 3. To put forth in words ; to 
address (words) to ; to impose and make known ; 
to pronounce (a blessing, curse) ME. 4. To 
deliver authoritatively ; to award (costs, etc.) 
to, against ME. 5 .pa. pple ; (cf. Date sb.*) ; 
Dated ME. 0. To provide as host 1523. 

t. Phr. To g. a kiss, a blow , /< ok, push, etc. | also 
a scolding , etc. To g. the point (Sword exercise) t 
to make a direct thrust. Tog. a broadside , a volley, 
a shot (see the sba.). Tog. fire (see Fixe sb.). a. 
They.. gave three cheers 182a. Some bitter notes 
my harp would g. Tennyson. 3. G. them good words 
Dx Fox. To g. the word of command 2890. Phr. 
Tog. (sa to wish ) good day , a merry Christmas , etc. 
(now obsolescent). Hence (now dial.) Tog. the (time 
of) day (to ) : to salute with * good moraine \ 1 good 
evening etc* (as the case may be). 4. Judgment 
had been given against him Macaulay. Phr. Tog. 
the cate (idiomatically tog. it): to declare for or 
against. The umpire gave (■» declared) it out 1892. 

б. To g. a hall Pohb, a dinner TaMNvaoN, a treat 289s. 
VL 1. To present; to hold out to be taken 

OE. fa. Of one's heart, mind, conscience, 


6 (Ger. Kiln). 9 (Fr. p#u). ti (Ger. Mtfller). U (Fr. dime). 0 (curl), e (£•) (th/rc). i (A) (rrxn). I (Fr. faire). 8 (fir, fern, forth). 
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•tc : To suggest (to one) that ; also. to mis- 
give. Also, to prompt (one) to do something. 
-1820. s* To expose or offer to view or observa- 
tion ; to mcntlon^Jnclude in a list, etc. ME. 
b. To indicate ; to state at 1665. +4* To dis- 
play as an armorial bearing; to bear -2640. 
5. To represent. fAlso refi.i To present itself 
as. 1607. 0. To read, recite, sing, act in the 

presence of auditors or spectators 1460, 7. To 
offer as a sentiment or toast 1728. 

■• To g. the breast to a child Pubchas, sails to the 
wind Rogiu. He holds out hishand t she gives her 
own Hawthorns. 3. So can I giue no reason Shaks. 
The far-off farms, .gave no sign of life 1889. b. He 

I ives the average.. at o-Sx lbs. 1856. 4. Tear® the 

yons out of England's Coat ; . . giue Sheepe in Lyons 
Kead Shaks. 6. Who will g. us a song ‘Ihackkmay. 
VII. To communicate, impart 1470 ; to sup- 


fly. ^39. 

The broo 


broom which gives their title to the Plants- 
genets M. Pattisoh. Phr. To g. (a person) a piece cj 
one » mind (oolloq.) t usually, to express emphatical (j 
ones disapprobation. To g. to the worLt , to the 
Public \ to publish. To g. (a person) to belietre, un- 
derstand, etc. : to impart to him that which will lead 
lim to believe, etc. 

VIII. 1. To allot, apportion OE. ; to assign 
(a name) ME. a. To ascribe, assign 1559. 
8' In pa. pple. (cf. Given ppl . a .) : Posited as 
a basis of calculation or reasoning 1667. 

*. He was given the contract 1891. To give a child 
a name Puhchas. a. They gave it (a pamphlet] to 
Lord Camden Bunn. ffo g.forx to set down as. 
All gave her for a Papist Makvsll. 

IX. 2. To yield as a product or result ME. 

ta. To fetch (a price) -1799. + 3 * Of experi- 

ence, reasoning, etc.: To yield the conclusion 
that. Of a name : To import. -1677. 

t. The lamps gave an uncertain light 1891. [His] 
name in Hebrew characters gives us 666 — the mystic 
number of the Antichrist 189a 

X. 1. To cause to have; to produce in a 
person or thing. Said both of persons and 
things. ME. 4 a. To give to reflect, think : to 
supply material for reflection or thought (A 
Gallicism.) 1890. 

1. Finding the Army a raeere Chaos, he had given 
It forme Mobyson. r^fl. We ought not to g. oursel ves 
airs Jowktt. 

XL x. To concede, yield 1548. a. intr. To 
yield, give way. a. To yield to pressure or 
strain 1577. b. Of a joint, the nerves, etc. 
To lose tension, become relaxed, fail 1892. c. 
(Of persons! : To accommodate one’s attitude 
to; (of a aress) to adjust itself to. Also, to 
allow free play to. Also, to give ground. 1823. 
d. To be affected by atmospheric influences; 
f«) of colours, to fade 1546; (£) to deliquesce, 
effloresce^ soften, etc. from damp 1677 1 {f) to 
become damp, exude moisture 1590; {d) of 
timber, to shrink from dryness 2627. e. Of 
frosty weather: To become mild, to thaw 
2678. 

*• They never gave their enemies one daye to re- 
pose Hall. She said she would never g. the pas to 
a tradesman’s daughter Thackkray. a. a. My boots 
had begun to g. 187a. b. Rendered .. useless by his 
knee giving 189s. c. Dare we to this fancy e. 
Tennyson. d. flg. Flinty mankinds: whose eyes do 
neuer giue But thorow Lust and Laughter Shaks. 

XIL intr. fi. Of the sun : To direct its rays 
2616. a. To look, open, lead. (A Gallicism.) 
184a 

a No window giving on to the Street 1885. 

XIIL Phrases. 

1. G. birth to. a. To hear j bring forth, b. flg. 
To produce 1 result in. a. G. ground, a. To retire 
before a superior force. b. fig. To yield j to relax 
effort, v G. It, a. With dot. or to : To make an 
Also colloq., tog. it hot, fb. ** to g. tongue 
(bee Tongue). 4 . G. place (const to), fa. To give 
gTound. b. Toyield precedence, fc. To defer (to 
advice). d. To he succeeded or superseded (by 


another person or thing). 5. G. rise to. To be the 
origin of t to produce. 6. G. way. a. Of fighting 
V aund. Also trams/. and fig. Const, to. 

To make way. c. To be superseded by. Const 
T ° a i! ow . < \® e . BCO P« or liberty of action to. 
•- Of things : lo yield, break down, fail. f. Of per- 
sons: To make concessions t to defer to the will of 
another. Const.*'*, g. To abandon oneself to. b. 
To allow one’s selfcontrol or fortitude to be broken 
down. L Of stocks and shares : To fall in price, j. 
Are wf. T he older to renew rowing, or to row harder. 

XIV. Used intr, with preps, in specialised 
senses. 

t*. W- against — . To Impinge against ; to attack, 
run counter ta fa. G. into — . (After F. donner 
dans,] To entdf Into, fall in with ; to engage deeply 
faif to fcH iota Now repl. by g. in to. 
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XV. Idiomatically combined with adverbs, 
s. G. about, ta. trams, To encompass (L. or. 
cumdare). b. To distribute 1 to spread (a rumour), 
a. G. again, a. frame. To g. back or in return, b. 
intr. To soften » to yield, lit. and Jig. l G. away, 
a. irons. To alienate from oneaelfby gift: to dispose 
of gratuitously. b. To hand (a bride) to the brufo 

groom at a marriage. +C. To sacrifice (another’s 
interests or rights), d. slang, l o betray, expose to 
detection or ridicule; to let slip (a secret). e. Tc 
distribute. I. =/-. way (now U. S\ 4. G. back, fl 
trams. To restore ; to surrender again ; to reciprocate 
to reflect, to echo, etc. fb. intr. To retreat. tc. 
To vield to pressure. . 5. G. forth, fa. trams. To 
hold out. D. To emit. c. To spread abroad ; to 
report, rumour. 6. G. in. a. intr. To yield; to 
acknowledge oneself beaten, b. Toyield to (k habit, 
opinion, etc.). [Prob. due to a false analysis of give 
into (see XIV, a).] tc. To intervene. Also, to rush 
into conflict, d. trams. To hand in, deliver to the 
proper person. Tog. in ends adhesion to: to notify 
formally one's acceptance of. 0, To bestow in addi< 


7. G. off. ta- trans. To relinquish ; to leave 
fb. intr. To cease ; to withdraw. c. trams , 


tion. 

off. fl 

To emit. d. To send off as a branch. f8. G. on. 

intr. To make an assault. 9. G. out. a. trams. To 
utter, publish ; to report, proclaim, b. To announce 
(a hymn) to be sung ; to read out for the congregation 
to sing. c. To emit. fAlso. to put forth, utter 
(prayers). d. To issue ; to distribute. e. intr. Of 
persons: To desist (now, to desist through exhaustion 
of strength or patience). Of a limb.a machine, etc. 
^ ik down, fail Of a supply : To fail. 10. G 
a. trans. To leave off, finish ; to give up. 
b. ahsol. or intr. To cease ; desist. tc. trans. To 
abandon, desert, d. To devote, resign, surrender, hand 
over. e. To pronounce incurable so far as concerns 
the speaker, f. To abandon the hope of seeing, finding, 
overtaking, etc. Also, To g. over /or (dead, lost): sec 
Foa. 11. G. up. a. trans. To resign, surrender; 
to band over. fAlso ellipt,, to yield (precedence) to. 
b. To forsake, relinquish, desist from, relinquish the 
prospect of; to cease to nave to do with (a person) 
to sacrifice (one's life). C. intr. To leave off; to 
cease from effort ; to stop. Also, to succumb. d. 
trans. To devote entirely tot to abandon, addict to. 
tc. To give in (an account, etc.) ; to present (a peti- 
tion, etc.), f. To emit; to utter (a ciy). Obs. cxc. in 
Tog. up the ghost. _ g. To divulge, h. (a) To pro- 
nounce incurable, insoluble as far as concerns the 
speaker, (b) To renounce the hope of seeing. Tog. 


M \j\ r “ * Ce_t ° K ’ 


ive and take, sb. 2769. [Sec Give v.) 
Sporting, a. In give and take plate, a prize 
for a race in which horses above a standard 
height carry more, and those under it less, than 
the standard weight, b. Implying the alterna- 
tion of favourable and unfavourable conditions 
1769. a. Compromise, exchange of equiva- 
lents. Abo attrib. 1826. 3. Exchange of 

talk, csp. of repartee, jest, or raillery 187a 
Give, obs. f. Gyve. 

Given (giv*n\ ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Give v .] 1. Bestowed as a gift. a. Used predi- 
catively : Inclined, addicted, prone. Const, to. 
MEL 8. Granted as a basis of calculation, 
reasoning, etc.; definitely stated, fixed, speci- 
fied 2570. 

1. G. goods never prosper 189a. Phr. Given name- 
the name given at baptism, the Christian name. 

? Chiefly Sc. and U.S. a. I'm not g. that way myaelf 
1885. 

Giver (gi-vaj). ME. [f. Give v. + -er i.] j 
One who gives. Often specialized as aims-, 
Jan*, etc. g. 

Giving (grvitj), vbl. sb. ME* [f. Give v. 
and -ii*g 1 .J The action of Give v . 1. In 
trans. senses. Occas. pi. a. In intr. senses 
17x0. 8- With adverbs, as giving in, aver, 

out, etc. Also giving way. 253a ^4. corner. 

That which is given ; a gift -1667. 

1. His gains were sure : his givings rare Pops. a. 
Upon the first G. of the Weather Addison. 4. Milt. 

■>. L. vi. 73a 

Gizzard (gi*z£jd). [ME. giser, a. OF. gi- 
ser, etc., also guiser (mod. gisier) gizzard, 
explained as : — pop. L. *gieeri*m — L. gigeria 
neut. pi., cooked entrails of a fowl. The d is 
added.] x. The second or muscular stomach 
of. birds, in which the food is ground, after 
being mixed with gastric juice in the proventri- 
culus or first stomach. b. The stomach of 
the red Irish trout 2776. c. Entom, The pro- 
ven tri cuius of certain insects 2826. d. Z00L 
The thickened muscular stomach of certain 
molluscs 2841. a. Attributed joc. to persons 
*668. ITS- Used to translate L. jeeur, flyer. 
Chaucer. 4. attrib., aag.-tnmt; etc. 2765, 

Phr. To fret one's g. 1 to worry oneself. To stick 


GLACIS 

in onds g,s to teatki a* (something unpleasant or 
distasteful. Don't let that stick ia your g. Swirr. 

H Glabella (gUberii), glafeeUum (glAbe- 1 - 
ffm). 2893. [mod.L.; orig., fern, and neat, 
of L. glabellas adj ., dim. of gleber. Cf. F. gla- 
belle.j 1. Anat. The space between the eye- 
brows and immediately above a line from one 
to the other, a. ' The smooth median portion 
of the cephalic shield of a Trilobite ' (Syd. Sac 
Lex.) 2849. Hence Gl&beilar a. pertaining to 
the g. Glabollo-, comb. f. Glabella, ' per- 
taining to the g. and — 

Glabrate (gl/i*brft), ppL a. 1857. [ad. L. 
glabra/ us , glabrare to make bald or smooth, f. 
p labor Glabrous.] Bat. and Zool, Smooth; 
bald ; glabrous ; having no hair or other appen- 


Giabreity (gldbrffti). 1885. [ad. F. gla- 
briHiS) Smoothness; baldness, var. fGla*- 
brity. (DicLs.) 

Glabreacent (glr'bre s^nt), a. 2857. [ad. L. 
glab rescent em, glabrescere to grow smooth,] 
Bot. Used of a surface, hairy when young, but 
smooth when mature. 

Glabrous (gl^ bras'), a. 1640. [f. L. g/aber 
(see Glad) +• -ous.] Free from hair, down, or 
the like ; smooth. Now only as a scientific 
term. 

Glac6 (glaw), a. 1850. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
glacer, f. glace ice.] 2. Having a smooth sur- 
face with a high polish. Also absol. silk, 
and attrib . as g. finish, n. Of fruits: Covered 
with icing 288a. 

+Gla triable, [f. L. glaciar* + -bie..] That 
may be frozen. Sir T. Browne. 

Glacial (gl^-Ji 41 , -jhl), a 1656. [a. F., 
ad. JL. glacial is, t glacies ice.] 1. Full of, or 
having the nature of, ice ; icy. rare . b. Con- 
sisting of ice 1794. a. Glass-like ; crystallized 
(Obs. exc. as in quots.) 1682. 8- Geol. 

Characterized by the presence of ice 1846. b. 
Produced by glacier-ice, or by its action ; per- 
taining to glaciers or ice-sheets 28^8. 

x. fig. His manner, .g. and sepulchral Motley, b. 
Enormous g. masses 1794. a G. acetic add, pu>e 
acetic acid in crystals; g. phophoric acid , meta- 
phosphoric acid (HPO*) ; g. sulphuric acid , Jjjr. oil of 
vitriol, pure sulphuric acid in crystals. 3. cT epoch , 
era, period (called also in U.S. drift epoch, ice-age, 
etc.), a geological period during which the northern 
hemisphere was largely covered by an ice-sheet. G. 
sea : the sea of the g. epoch. b. G. denudation 
Huxley. 

Hence Gla'cialiam, the theory of the action of ire 
upon the earth's surface. Gla'cialist, a student of 
g. phenomena; one who explains certain geological 
phenomena as due to g. action. Gla*dally adv. by 
means of g. action ; icily (lit. mud fig.). 

Glaciate (gl^-Ji,^t), v. 1623. [f. L. ghuiat-, 
glaciare, f. glacies ice.] 2. To freeze, trans. 
and iintr. 0. Geol. In pass. pple. glaciated 

a. Rubbed or polished by glacial action i86«l 

b. Furnished with glaciers x88o. 3. Uckn. * To 

f ive an ice-like or frosted appearance to * 1887. 

ience Glacia tion, ffreezing ; ta result of this ; 
Geol. the condition of being covered by an ice- 
sheet or by glaciers; glacial action or its 
result. 


Glacier (glse-siw, gl/i-J^i). 1744. [a. F- 
glacier (earlier g lucid re), C glace; a Savoyard 
wd. Cf, Gletscher.] An immense mass or 
river of ice in a high mountain valley, formed 
by the descent ana consolidation of the snow 
that falls on the higher ground. Also attrib., 
2C&g. -drift, - moraine , -water, etc. 

Comb, x g.-mill * Moulin ; -mod, an unstratified 
mass of coarse gritty mud, containing pebbles, boulder, 
and stony particles, found resting on the surface of 
ioe-wom rocks; -silt ** glacier-mud } -SUOW. Ik* 
snow at the upper end of a g n not yet hardened into 
ice by pressure 1 -table, a flat mass of rock, taised 
high upon a column of ice* 

Hence Glaxtorod ppl a. 00 and with gfarieis. 
Gla cisrlst, aae who studies glaciers. Wuk««slu 
fGia'Crioaa, a. [aJ. ¥,giacseux(ahn-),'\ Re- 
sembling foe. Sir T. Browne. 

Glads (gl£*sis, fUui), 2679. [a. F. giacit. 
orig, 'a p lace mad e slippery by frozen rain '.J 
s* A gently sloping bank* a. Fortif. ' The 
parapet of the cov e re d way extended m a long 
slope to maet the natural surfaoe of the gremni, 
so that every part ef it shall be swept by the 
fire of the ramparts' (Voyfo) x688. 


— . ■. rnr, j ojrei ones g. t to worry oneself . To stick I fife 01 the ramparts (Voyle) 1688 . 

88 (man), a {post), aa (fowd). v (cut). { (Fr. chrf). o (cvrr). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. ean 6e vie). I (Wt), 1 (Ptychr). f (wljurt). p (gW). 
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tGlad, sb. OE. [f. the adj.] Gladness, jey 
-1608. 


Glad (glsed), a. [OIL glmd. The orig. 
sense of the word is found in OHG. fiat smooth. 
The OTeut. type *gl*do- is cogn. w. L. glabsr 
smooth.] f z. Bright, shining, beautiful -1500. 
*. ^Cheerful in disposition; joyful, happy 
{arch.) OE. 3. - Fain a. ; pleased. Now only 
predicative* OE. 4. Of feelings, looks, etc. : 
rilled with, marked by, or expressive of joy or 
delight OK fb. Acceptable -1690. 5. Full of 
brightness or beauty; suggesting feelings of 
delight 1667. 6. quas t-adv, - GLADLY adv. 

{poet.) ME. 

a. Be mirry and glaid, honest and verfewous Dun- 
■as. Often, g. no more, We wear a face of joy, be- 
cause We have been g. of yore Wo«dsw. x, A wise 
aon maketh a g. father Prov. x. 1. Phr. G. qf\ Ha) 
made happy, pleased with (a thing possessed) j ( 4 ) *= g. 
to have or geti (c) joyful on account of (an -event, 
etc.). Also const. at, for A in, ^ivith. When his heart 
« g. Of the full harvest Tennyson. I am g. 1 came 
1855. I was g. to see the mangrove-hett 1897. 4. So 
yong so tasty with hire eyen glade Gmaucbr. Luke 
viii. z. C. G. eye : see Eye sf. x L 4. C. rag* (U.S. 
•laug), (one's) best or ceremonial clothes ; e«p. evening 
dress 1903. 5. G. Eevning and g. Morn crownd the 

fourth day Milt. 

Glad (glsed), v. Ta. t. and pple. gladded. 
[OE. gladian : — OTeut. *gladdjan, f. +glado 
Glad. The intr. sense 4 to be glad • u the 
orig. one.] ti. mtr. To become or to be glad 
-162a. a. traits. To make glad OE. Also 
transf and rcjl. (now arch.). 

a. They were greatly gladded thereat B unvan 
Srmruf. Now bright Aiclurua glads the teeming grain 
Pot*. 


Gladden (gle-d’n), V. ME. [f. Glad a . : 
aee-EN # .] 1. intr . To be glad; to rejoice; 
7 06s. a. traits, To make glad, joyous, or 
bright 1558. 

s. As we climb Hilh and g. as we climb Bloomfield. 
a f An orchard] gladdened . . by flushes of almond and 
double peach blossom Rusktn. 

t Gladder. ME. [f. Glad v. + -er *.] 1. 
One who rejoices. ME. only. 9. One who 
makes glad -1700. 

Gladdon (glard’n). Now chiefly dial . OE. 
[? a. pop. L. +gladina, altered f. L. gladiolus 
'sword-lily', dim. of gladiusA Pop. name of 
the iris {/ris Pseudacorus and Iris /attidissima). 
Com-g. — Corn-flag. Also at /rib. 

•f Glade, sb. 1 ME. [Perh. Scandinavian.] 
To go tog , : to Bet, sink to rest (said of the sun) 
-1788. 

Glade (gl*d), sbfi 1599. p conn. w. Glad 
a (sense z).] 1. A clear open space or passage 

in a wood or forest. 9. U.S. a. An everglade 
1644. b. An opening in the ice of rivers or 
lakes, or a place left unfrozen. {L ocal , U.S.) 
1698. +3* A dear or bright space in the sky ; 

a flash -1741. 

Comb, t g.-net, a net bung; across an opening in a 
wood, for the purpose of snaring birds. 

Gladen(@» var. of Gladdon. 

Gladful (gbe'dful), a , ME. [f. Glad sb. 
+ -ful.] FYill of gladness or joy. Now only 
arch. Hence GUrdfuMy adv ., -nemo. 
Gladiate (gl^ di/tX a* 1793. [f. L. giadius 

+ -ate *.] Bat. Sword-shaped, as the leaves 
of an iris. 


Gladiator (g1se"di*)taj). 1541. fa. L., f. 
gLadius.} z. Roman Hist. One who fought 
with a sword or other weapon at public shows. 
Alio fig. toj A professional swordsman or 
iencer -1769. 

1. Jig. The gladiator* in the Hats of power feel, .the 
presence of worth Emerson. Hence Gla<diato*riaI, 
Gladlato’rian ad/s. of or pertaining to gladiators 1 
also Jig. Qta'diatorlsm, the practice of fighting 
after the flu h ion of gladiator* 1 also fig. Gla'diator. 
allftp, the occupation at skill of a g. So tGUfdia- 
ture, gladiatorship. 

+Gla*dlafcory. 1609. [ad. L. gladiato/ius.'} 

A. mi/. Giadlatoriai -17 so. 

B. sbi Gladiatorial art or practice* Also Jig. 
1 * 53 - 


Gladlole (glue’diiM). ME. [ad. L. gladio- 
lus i see bSklI w next. 

H Gladiolus (gbedai'lbs, glsed idh'las). PI. 
-i, saaa. OE. FL., dim. of giadius* Of. F. 
glaUmlA u fa. The corn-flag or GLADDON. 
b. An fridaeeous plant having sword-shaped 
leaves end spikes of brilliant flowers, a Amat. 


* The second pieee or body of the sternum ' 
($yd. Soc . Lex.) 1885. 

D Ghldlua (gl/i^difl^. 1390. [L.] I. A sword 
(nonce-use) 1873. 9. The sword-fish. 3. 

An at. 'The homy endoskeleton or pen of 
cuttle-fishes ' (Syd. Soc . Lex.) 1879. 

GUUUett (glse-dlCs), a. rare* 1590. [f. 
Glad sb. 4- -less.] Devoid of gladness or joy. 
Gladly (glse*dti), a. Obs. exc. arch. OE. 
[f. as prec. + -LY *.] j a. Bright, beautiful, 
precious. OE. only. b. Glad, joyous. 

Gladly (glae’dli), adv. Compared gla*d- 
lier, gla'dllest ; also (now usually) with more, 
most. OE. [f. Glad a. + -LY*.] 1. With 

gladness or joy. Also, willingly, with alacrity, 
ta. Apdy, naturally -1483. 

1. Will you doe this g. and willingly Bk. Com. 
Prayer. So Gla'dneaa, joy, rejoicin g \ fa Iso, alacrity 
(in action). fGla’dallip, gladness. 

Gladsome (glae^Uapin), a* ME. [f. Glad 
sb. 4 * -some.] z. Productive of gladness ; chter- 
: ing, pleasant. 9. Expressive of, or character- 
1 ized by, gladness. Also transf. of nature, etc. 
ME. 3. Having a glad or joyous nature or 
mood; filled with gladness ME. 
s. G. tidings Speed. a. G. countenances 183a. The 

& sunshine 1868. 3, Like g. birds in May Wordsw. 

ence Gla'dsome-ly adv., -nesa. 

Gladstone (glardsun). 1864. [f. W. E. 
Gladstone (1808-98).] a. Gladstone {claret ) : 
a jocular name for the light French wines which 
Gladstone sought to popularize by a reduction 
of the Customs duty in i860. b. G. (bag) : a 
light kind of travelling-bag 188 a. c. ' A roomy 
four-wheeled pleasure carriage with two inside 
seats, calash top, and seats for driver and foot- 
man ' (Webster) 1864. 

Gl&astoni&n (glaedst<*mi£n). 1847. [f. 

prec. + -IAN.] 

A. adj* Belonging to or characteristic of 
W. E. Gladstone; spec, (since 1886) the desig- 
nation of the party which supported Gladstone s 
proposals for establishing Home Rule in Ire- 
land i86x. 

B. sb. i. A supporter of Gladstone; a member 
of the Gladstonlan party 1847. 9. — Glad- 

stone a. 1864. 

Gladwin (e, -wyn, vans, of Gladdon. 
Glady, a. rare. 1837. [f. Glade sb* 4- 
-Y 1 .] Glade-like; full of glades. 

Glair (glc*i), sb. 1 ME. [a. F * glairs, f, L. 
clara, lem. of darns bright, clear.] 1. The 
white of an egg. Also a technical term for 
preparations made from the whites of eggs. 9. 
transf. Anything viscid or slimy 1599. Hence 
Gl&i'reotts a. glairy. Glairi'genoua a. pro- 
ducing slime, mucus, or glairin. 
t Glair, sb* [a. OF. glairs L. glarea.'] 
Gravel. Caxton. 

Glair (gle«i), v. 1563. Tl Glair r^. 1 ] 
Ira ns. To smear with glair ; talso gen . to daub. 
Glairin (gle» rin). Also -ine. 1838. [f. 

Glair sb J 4- -in.] A glairy organic substance 
found in many mineral waters after exposure 
to the air. 

Glairy (gle**ri), a. 1669. [£ Glair sb. 1 4- 
-y 1 .] Of the nature of glair; viscid, slimy. 
Chiefly Path. Hence Glai*rineee, viscidity. 

Glaive (glJv), sb. ME. [a. OF. glaive, 
gleive lance (mod-F. glaive poet. «= sword). J 
1 1. A lance or spear -159a. tb. A lance set up 
as winning-post in a race, and given as a prize 
to the winner ; hence, a prize -*55$. +*• A 
weapon consisting of a blade fastened to a 
long handle; a soldier armed with m glaive 
1 -1678. 3, A sword ; esp. a broadsword, arch. 

and poet. -147a 

> The g. and brown-bill, the good eld weapons of 
hw country Scott. 

Glamour (ghrmai), sb. Also fgiamer. 

[ 179a [Corrupt f. Grammar. Orig. Sc.; In- 
troduced by Scott.] i. Magic, enchant- 
ment, spell. 9. A magical or fictitious beauty 
attaching to any person or object ; a delusive 
or alluring charm 1840. 3. attrib., as g.-gifi, 

-might 1805. 

s. when devils, wizards or jugglers deceive the sight, 
they are said to cast g. o'er the eves of the spectate* 
Ramsay. a That scene of g. Hood. Hepde GUt*- 
morons a. full of g. Gla*mor$maly adv. Gla*- 
snour v. to affect with g. var. Qh rmo m y, 4s. 
Glance (glons), sb. 1 1503 [i Glance v.j 


( x. A swift oblique movement or impact. Also 
I fig ? Obs. 1570. ta. fig. sl A satirical hit, a 
jest at (or upon) something 1602. b. Allusion, 
reference 1665. 3. A sudden movement pro- 

ducing a flash or gleam; also, the flash or 
gleam 1503. 4. A brief or hurried look 1591. 

x. The stroke (m Cricket) . . best described as the leg 
g. 1893. a. a. This was but the glaunce of Diogenes, 
who made more accompt of his scoffe then his state 
Fulbrcks. 3. The ruby g. Dunbas, Fish.. sporting 
with quick g. Milt. 4. G. or toy Of amorous intent 
Milt. 

Comb . : g.-pitch, a substance of the nature of pe- 
troleum in a bituminous form 1 -wood, a hand wood 
grown in Cuba, and ua*d for carpenters' rules, etc. 

Glance (glans), sb* 1898. [ad. Ger . giant 
lustre, also glance-ore.] A variety of ore having 
a lustre which indicates its metallic nature. 
Ubs. exc. in antimony-, bismuth -, copper *, iron-, 
lead-, silver-g., q, v. 

Comb. g.-Coal, a variety of anthracite 

Glance (glans), v. 1 1450. [? a nasalized 
form of OF. glaichier to slip, slide.] x. intr. 
To strike ana glide off an object, ta. To move 
rapidly, esp. in an oblique or transverse direc- 
tion ; to dart, shoot ; to spring aside -1786. 3. 
With reference to discourse : To pass quickly 
over, glide from, off 1570. 4. To cause a flash 
of light by rapid movement. Of light: To 
dart, flash, gleam. 1568 5. Of the ere; To 

move quickly, to cast a momentary look, to 
flash 1583. 6. irons, a. To catch a glimpse of 

1635. b. To convey with a glance (of the eye) 
i7»7- t7. To touch obliquely ; to graze ; also 

fig. -1651. 8. a. To direct obliquely (lit. and 

fig.) 1656. b. To emit with a flash or glaam 1746. 

x. The blow only glanced on the bone, and scarce 
drew blood Scott, a The wants . . glanced into Asia 
Bolton. 3. Verses, .wherein he glanced at a certain 
reverend doctor Swift. 4. In thee (Sion] fresh brooks 
and soft streams g. Milt. 5. Phr. Jo g. one's eye, 
look 1 f(a) to turn aside one's gaze 1 (b) to give a quick 
look | also, to look quickly at or upon. 7. In com- 
pany I often glanced it Com. Err. v. L 66. 8. a. To 

g. an Innuendo Swift, a censure at the General Car- 
lyle. b. The . . pewter and earthenware . glanced 
back the flame of the lamp merrily Scott. Hence 
Gla'ncer {notue-wd.1. Gl&'Dcingly adv. in a 
glancing fashion. 

Glance, vfi U.S. 1894. [? ad. Du. glanzen^ 
l. glans lustre.] To planish (metals). 

Gland 1 (glsend). 1631. [ad. L . glandem. 
glans acorn. J 1. An acorn. Obs. exc. (occas.j 
Bot. = Glans a. 9. Glans i. 1854. 

Gland 2 (glaend). 169a. [ad. ¥. Hondo, 
altered t OF. glandre (sec Glander).] z. 
Pkys . An organ, composed of nucleated cells, 
and either simple or complex in structure, 
which separates from the blood certain con- 
stituents lor use in the body, or for ejection 
from it. 

Certain organs, such as the spleen, thymus, thyroid, 
and adrenaL, which perform the function of glands 
but have no excretory duct, are known as Ductless 
(also aporic) glands. 

9. Bot. A secreting cell or group of cells on the 
surface of a plant-structure 178 s. 8- attrib 

as g.-cell, -cyst , etc. Z849. Hence Gland- 
less a . 

Gland s (glaend). 1895. [Cf. Sc. Glaun{d 
* a clamp of Iron or wood , ] Meek. z. A sleeve 
employed to press a packing tight on a piston- 
rod (ct. Follower) Z830. 9 . A cross-piece or 
clutch made fast to a shaft, and communicating 
motion to a machine by engaging with part of 
the gearing 1895. 3. Founding, a. A booked 
bar lor clamping together the parts of a mould- 
er's flask, b. A clip-plate. 1875. 

Glander (glse'ndw). 1483. [a. OF. glan- 
dre, \landle Gland*, ad. L. glandnla Glan- 
dule!] fz. A glandular swelling about the 
neck -1523. 9. pi. (const, as sing.) (The) 

glanders 5 a contagious disease in horses, 
marked by swellings beneath the jaw and dis- 
charge of mucous matter from the nostrils 1533. 
b. The same disease given to man T871. Hence 
GIa*ndered ppl. a* affected with glanders. 
GUrnderona a , attested with, or of the nature 
of. glanders. 

Glandiferous (glmndiriftras), a* 1647. [f. 
L. glandifer acorn -bearing4* -OU8. ] Bearing 
acorn* or similar fruit 

Glandiform (tfsrndifltaO, «. i8aa. [f.L. 
flaMdi-, giant + -FORM.] Aoors-shapcd ; aim. 

rnwnbttne a gUud. 


HQm. KIU). * ( Fr * P**)- * (Gw. Mtfkr). (FL tone), t (wri). i (<P) (w6i). { (Fr. lam). i(Ur, f/ro.Mrth). 



GLANDULAR 

Glandular (glse*ndid]&j) y a. 1740. [ad. F. 
gland ulairt\ see Glandule and -ar.] Of or 
pertaining to a gland; of the nature of a gland ; 
containing, bearing, or consisting of, a gland 
orglands. 

Gland illation (gkendi«71/>’Jan). 176a [f. 
as prec. + -ATION. J * The mode of occurrence 
or presence of glands in plants' (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) 176a 

Glandule (glse*ndicil). Chiefly pi. ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. gland via, dim. of gland-, glans 
acorn; cf. Gland ».] fi. A gland -1748. b. 
A small gland 1751. ta. pi, A swelling of the 
glands in the throat or neck (so L. glandulx). 
rare, -1616. 3. A morbid swelling or growth 

in the body 1656. So Glanduli'ferous a, 
bearing glands or glandules. Gla’ndnliform 

a. having the appearance of a gland or g. 
Glandulous (glse’ndidlas), a, ? Obs. ME. 

[ad. F. glanduleux, ad. L. glandulosus , f. glan- 
dula.'] Of or pertaining to a gland or glandule ; 
having the nature of a gland ; containing, or 
consisting of, glands. So Gla'ndulose a, 
tGlandulo’aity (rare), a gland-like formation. 

|| Glans (glscnz). 1650. [L. glans acorn.] 1. 
Anal, The glans penis, 9. Hot. A name for 
nuts enclosed or surrounded by a cupule, as 
the acorn, etc. 1704. 

Glare (gle»j), sbA ME. [f. Glare *0 1. 
Dazzling brilliance (of a light, etc.); a strong 
fierce light Also absol. dazzling or oppressive 
sunshine, esp. when reflected and unrelieved. 

b. The glistening of some surface 1658. a .fig. 

1706. 8. A fierce or piercing look 1667. 

1. The naked negro, panting at tha line.. Basks in 
the e. Goldsm. a. The pomp and g. of rhetoric 1856. 
3. About them round A Lion now he [Satan] stalkes 
with fierie g. Milt. i 

Glare (gle»i), sb . 2 1567. [1] fFrost, icy 
condition; also U.S. a sheet of ice. 

Glare (gle«i), a. U.S. Also glair. 1856. 
[? prec. used attrib.] Smooth and translucent, 
glassy. Chiefly of ice. 

Glare (gle»i), v. [ME. glaren — MDu., 
M LG. glaren to gleam, glare. Prob. conn. w. 
Glass.] x. intr. To shine with a brilliant or 
dazzling light Also of the light. Also fig. 
9. To Took fixedly and fiercely (at, on, upon) 
1609. Also fig. 3. trans. To give out or re- 
flect with a glare 1667. 

1. Hyt is not al golde that glareth Chaucer. The 
morning light glared strangely Tyndall, fig. She 
glares in Balls, front Boxes, and the Ring Pope. a. 
And each upon his rival glared Scott. 3. Every eye 
Glar’d lightning Milt. 

Glareous (glce-r^as), a A ME. [ad. L 
glartosus, f. glarea gravel.] +a. Of soil : 
Gravelly -1675. b. Bot. Growing in gravel 
1880. var. Gla-reoae. 

Glareous, a. 2 ; c f. Glairy. 

Glaring (gle^riij), vbl. sb. ME. [see 
-ING 2 .] 1. Of the eyes: Staring fiercely and 

wildly. 9. That gives out or reflects a dazzling 
light ; excessively bright 1515. 3. Obtrusively 

conspicuous. Now chiefly with sbs, like fault, 
falsehood , etc. 1706. 

3. This g. absurdity 1812. Hence Gla'ring-ly adv., 
•ness. 

Glary (gle®Ti), a. 1639. [f. Glare sbA + 
-Y 1 .] Full of glare; dazzling, glaring. Hence 
Gla'rinesm. 

Glass (glus), sb. [OE. gists : — OTeut. *gld- 
so m i] 

I. As a substance, z. A substance, In its 
ordinary forms transparent, lustrous, hard, 
and brittle, produced by fusing sand (silica) 
with soda or potash (or both), usually with the 
addition of lime, alumina, or lead oxide. 9. 
Applied to similar substances 1579. 3. The 

substance as made into things. Hence as 
collect, sing. =*= things made of glass ; e. g. 
vessels of glass, window-panes, etc, 1625. b. 
esp. as used for greenhouses, frames, etc. 
Hence, greenhouses, etc., collectively. 1838. 

1. Crown-, Flint-, Plate-, Water-o. ; also bottle-, 
crystal-, cutg., etc. (see the different words). r. G 
of Antimony, a vitreous oxy-sulphide fused. G. of 
Borax, a vitreous transparent substance obtained by 
exposing to heat the crystals of sodium biborate. G. 
of lead, ag. made with the addition of a large quantity 
of lead, and used in making counterfeit gems. G, of 
phosphorus, a transparent substance consisting of 
phospnbric acid, with phosphate, and a little sulphate 
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of lime. 3. The g. blew in Tennyson. b. Fruit 
Culture under g. (tttle) 1873. 

XL Something made of glass, z. A glass 
vessel or receptacle. (Now usu. spec . as in a.) 
Also, its contents. ME. 9. spec. A drinking- 
vessel made of glass ; hence, its contents, and 
fig. drink ME, g. A Sand-glass for measur- 
ing time; esf. an Hour-glass, and Naut . the 
half-hour glass, the half-minute and quarter- 
minute glasses 1557. b. The time taken by 
the sand of these to run out. Naut. Usually 
said of the half-hour glass ; hence, a glass 
half an hour. 1599. c. fig. 1638. 4. A 

pane of glass, esp. the winaow of a coach ; 
a glazed Irame or case (e. g. for protecting 
plants) ME. 5. A glass mirror. Also tranf. 
and fig. ME. b. A magic mirror, a crystal, 
etc. 1566. 6. A piece of glass shaped for a 

purpose, a lens, a watch-glass, a burning- 
glass 1345. 7. An optical instrument used as 

an aid to sight; a telescope (more explicitly 
Spy-, Field-, Opera-glass) 1613; a micro- 
scope or magnify ing-g. 1646; an Eye-glass; 
also in pi. spectacles 1660. f8. transf The 

eye-ball, the eye (poet.) -1621. 9. A Weather- 
glass, a barometer 1688. 

a. A dee pc g. of Reinish wine Siiaks. 3. The g. 
that bids man mark the fleeting hour Cowpkr. b. 
Our Ship, which but three glasses since, we gaue out 
split Is tyte Shahs. 4. lbtng went theduor, up went 
tne g. T. Hook. 5. A Fop who admires lus Person 
in a G. Addison, poet. The clear Sun on his wide 
watrie G. Gaz’d hot Milt. b. Mach. iv. 1 . no. 7. 
My eyes were so dim that no glasses would help me 
Wesley. 8. Kuen in the glasses of thine eyes I see 
thy greeued heart Shake. 

tm. [Panother word. J = Gloss sb. 9 1. -1622. 
attrib. and Comb. 1. simple attrib. a. Made of 
glass; as a g. vessel. g.~bead factory, etc. b. Glazed, 
having pieces of glass set in a frame; as G.-case, 
-coach, -house, etc. 

a. Special comb.: g. -artist, one who designs 
coloured or stained g windows j -bell = Bai 1- glass; 
-blower, one who blows and fashions g. ; -crab, the 
larva of a palinuroid or scyllaroid shrimp; -culture, 
culture of fruit, etc. under g.j -dust, powdered g.; -ena- 
mel, an opaque g. ( which owes its milkiness to the ad- 
dition of binoxide of tin ; -faced a., reflecting, like a 
mirror, the looks of another ; -furnace ; -gall, a whit- 
ish salt scum cast up from c. in a state of fusion ; -gaz- 
ing a., given to contemplating oneself in a mirror j 
-glazed a., (of pottery) having a glaze of substantial 
thickness 1 -grenade, one made with a case of g. ; 
-height-gauge^uiinstrumentfor measuring the height 
of watch-glasses ; -metal, g. in a state of fusion ; -mo- 
saic, a mosaic formed of small squares of coloured g. ; 
-mould, a metallic shaping-box in which g. is pressed 
or blown to form ; -oven, a. heated chamber for cool- 
ing gradually new-made articles of g. ; -paper, paper 
covered with finely powdered g. for polishing Done, 
etc.; so -paper v . ; -pock, -pox, an eruptive disease, 
Varicetla coniformis ; -pot, a pot or crucible used for 
fusing the materials of g. in a g.-furnace; -press, a 
device to apply pressure toe. in a mould while plastic; 
•rope (sponge), the genus Hyalonf.ma; -sand, sand 
used in making g.; -shell, a name of certain molluscs, 
species of Hyalea, whose shells look like the thinnest 
g. ; -shrimp, a larval form of stomatopodous crusta- 
ceans ; -slag, refuse of g.-manufacture ; -snail, one 
of the genus I’ttrina . having a translucent shell; 
-snake, (a) a lizard, Ophiosaurus ventralis, with a 
very brittle tail ; ( 3 ) a lizard of the genus Pseudopus % 
-sponge ss glass-ropesponge ; -tinner, the workman 
who applies tin-foil to g. ; -ware, articles made of g. ; 
•wool, g. spun out to a very fine fibre; used in the 
filtration of acids 1 -worm, the glow-worm. 

'Glass (glas), v, 154a [f. Glass sb.\ cf. 
Glaze t/.*] x. trans. = Glaze v . 1 Now 
rare, a. To protect by a covering of glass, to 
enclose in glass 1588. ts- ■* Glaze v , 1 9. 
-1661. 4. To set (an object, oneself) before a 

mirror ; also to see as in a mirror 2586 ; (of a 
mirror), to reflect 1628. 1 5. techn. To areas 

(leather) with a glassing-roachine 2885. 
a. Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests Byeon. Never more Shall 
the lake g. her, flying over it M. Arnold. 

Glam-cloth. 1851. I* A linen cloth used 
for drying glass-ware, etc. s. A woven fabric 
made of fine-spun glass thread. (Only as two 
wds.) 1875. 8« Cloth covered with powdered 

glass, used like sand-paper 1873. 
fGlass-coach. 1667. Original name of a 
coach with glass windows; esp. applied to a 
'private 1 coach let out for hire, as dist. from 
those on public stands. 

Gla*ss-cu:tter. 1703. I. One whose occu- 
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ment glass-ware by grinding. 9. A glazier's 
diamond x88x. 

Glawsen, gla*zen, a. Now dial, or arch. 
[OE. girnen, l glxs Glass j£. 1 + -en.] i. 
Made of glass. Also fig . 9. Resembling 

glass. Of eyes: Glassy, glazed. ME. 

a. [The palsied gamester] pursues The Dice with 
glassen eyes B. Jons. 

Glass eye. 1605. +1. An eye-glass; nsu. 
pi. -1721. 9. A false eye made of glass 1687 

3. Farriery . A species of blindness in horses 
1831. 4. a. A Jamaican thrush (Turdus 

jamaicensis ), so called from its glass-like iris 
1847. b. U.S. The wall-eyed pike (Stixoste- 
diott vitreum) 1884. 

1. Get thee slasfte-eyes.and like a scuruy Politician, 
seeme to see the things thou dost not Lear iv. vi. 174. 

Glassful (glcrsiul), sb. PL -fills. 1663. 
[f. Glass sb. 1 + -PUL a.] As much as fills a 
glass. 

tGla*ssful, a. rare, [f Glass sb . l + -ful 
1. ! ? Mirror-like. Marston. 

Glass-house, ME. 1. 1 he building where 
glass is made. 9. A building made chiefly of 
glass, esf. a greenhouse 1838. 

Glassing (gla*siq), vbl. sb. 1544. The 
action of Glass v. 1617. b. attrib. and Comb., 
as g. effect ; g.-jack, -machine, machines used 
in dressing leather. 

Glassite (gla’sait). 177a. [f. the name 

G/<mj + -ITE.J A member of the religious sect 
founded by the Rev. J ohn Glass, a minister of 
the Established Church of Scotland (deposed 
in 1728). The Glassites are also called Sande- 
mantans. 

Glass-man. 1597. X. A dealer in glass- 
ware. 9. A man engaged in glass-making 1610. 

Gla-ss-work. 1611. I, pi. (rarely sing.) 
The works where glass is made 1626. 9. 'J he 

manufacture of glass and g Lass-ware. Also, 
glazing. 3. Articles made of glass ; glass 
as manufactured 1725. Hence Gla*sa-woTker, 
one who works in glass. 

Glasswort (gla-swttit). 1597. A name for 
plants containing much alkali, and on that ac- 
count formerly used in glass-making. a. A 
plant of the genus Salicomta, esp. S. herbacea\ 
called also jointed glasswort, b. S also la Kali', 
called also prickly glasswort. 

Glassy (glcrsi), a. ME. [f. Glass sb* + 
-Y 1 .] 1. Having the nature or properties of 

glass, vitreous ; resembling glass in its proper- 
ties ; appearing as if made of glass. +b. fig 
Brittle and frail as glass -1785. 9. Of the eye . 

lacking fire or life, dull ME. +3* Of glass ; 
made of glass -1807. 

1. G . (now usu. Vitreous) humour (of tha eye) ; so 
called as resembling melted glass. The clear hyaline, 
the g. sea Milt. A g.cahn 1B71. b. G. and slippery 
youth 1D37. a. His eyes have an odd g . stare Macau- 
lay. £ The g. globe that Merlin made Spenser. 
Hence Qls fifeily<</p. Gla*aoineaa. 

Glastonbury (ghrstanban). 1691. [A town 
in Somersetshire, famous for its abbey. ] Used 
attrib . in Glastonbury chair, a kind of arm- 
chair, designed after that of * the Abbot of 
Glastonbury ' ; G. thorn, a variety of hawthorn. 

Glau ber. 1799. bbort for Glauber's 
salt(s. 

Glauberite (g!5*-, glou-barait). 1809. [f. 
Glauber (see next) + -ITE.] Min. Sulphate of 
calcium and sodium. 

Glauber's salt, -a. Also Glauber salt, -s. 
1736. [f. Johann Rudolf Glauber, German 

chemist (1004-X666).] Sulphate of sodium 
(first artificially made by Glauber). 

Glauceacent (glgse*s£nt), a. 1899. [f. L. 

glaucus 4* -escent.] Somewhat glaucous. 
Hence Glauce'ecence, g. condition, var. 
Glau'cine. 

Glaucic (gl$'*ik), a. 1844. [f. mod.L. 

Glaucium a genus of papaveraceous plants + 
-IC.] Chem . In Glaucic acid , * an acid obtained 
from Glaucium luteum, identical with Fumaru 
acid * (Syd. Sac. Lex.). 

Glaucodot (glfi'kJdpt). Also -dote, giau- 
kodot* 185a [Said to be f. Gr. ykavxbt (see 
Glaucous) 4- dorljp giver, the mineral being 
used In making smalt.] Min. A sulph-arsenide 
of cobalt and iron, occurring in tin-white, 
orthorhombic crystals. 
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Glaucoma (gl§k#»*m&). 1643. [a. Gr. 

ykavKatpa, ; see Glaucous.] A disease of the 
eye, characterised by increased tension of the 

f lobe and gradual impairment or loss of sight. 

'ormerly used for cataract. Hence Glanco* 
ma*tic a. of or pertaining to g. Glauco'matous, 
Glauco*matoae ad is. glaucomatic : affected 

with g. 

Glauconite (glp’kdtaait). 1836. [f. Gr. 

7X01 nc 6 v adj. neut. +-ITK.] Min. Hydrous 

silicate of iron, potassium, and other bases, 
commonly called green earth. Hence Glauco- 
ni'tic a. containing or resembling g. 
Glaucophane (glj-kdfcm). 1849. [f. Gr. 

ykavnbs + -epavfjs shining.] Min. A mineral 
closely resembling Amphibole. 

Glaucosis (gl§kJu # sis). 1706. [a. Gr., f. 
yXavfcus ; see next and -osis.] 4 The origination 
of Glaucoma. Also, blindness from Glaucoma . ’ 
Glaucous (gl§*kos), a. 1671. [f. L. glaucus 
bluish-green or grey + -ous.] Of a dull green 
colour passing into greyish blue ; spec, in Dot. 
covered with * bloom , 

|| Glaucus (gl§*k£s). 1520. [mod.L. ; prob. 
subst. use of glaucus adj. (see prec.).] ti. Some 
kind of fish -1706. a. The burgomaster gull 
( Larus glaucus) 1785. 3. A genus of midi 

branchiate molluscs, found in the warmer seas, 
beautifully coloured with blue 1847. 

Glaum (glfm), v. Sc. Also glam. 1715. 
intr. To snatch at. Also, to make threatening 
movements. 

iGlave, var. of Glaive. 

•j-Gla’ver, v. ME. [?] I. trans. To flatter, 
deceive with flattery -1594. a. intr. To talk 
plausibly and deceitfully ; to flattei -1681. 
Hence TGla-verer. 

Glaymore, var. of Claymore. 

Glaze (glf»z\ sb. 1700. [f. Glaze v* Not 
in J.] i. The vitreous composition used for 
glazing pottery, etc. 1807. a. gen. Any coating 
used to produce a glazed or lustrous surface ; 
spec, in Cookery. 1784. 3. A smooth and glossy 

surface 1791. 4. U.S. A coating of ice; also, 

a stretch of ice 1752. 5. Painting. A thin coat 

of transparent colour laid over another colour 
i860. 6. slang. A window 1700. 

u. Glaze in made from clear mock, boiled down 
until it forma a wort of meat varnish or strong jelly 
Casskll. 

Comb. : g.-kiln, a kiln In which glared ware is 
placed for tiring ; -wheel, a wooden wheel used by 
cutlers for polishing knives, etc.; -worm, a glow- 
worm. 

Glaze (gl^z), v.* [ME. glascn , f. glas 
Glass j^. 1 ] i. trans. To furnish or fill in with 
glass or windows of glass, to cover with glass, 
a. To cover (pottery, etc ) with a vitreous sub- 
stance which is fixed by fusion. Also, to 
vitrify the surface of. ME. b. fig. To gloss 
over 1605. 3. To overlay or cover with a 

smooth and lustrous coating. Also, to cover 
(the eyes) with a film. 1593. 4. Painting. To 

cover (a painted surface) with a thin coat of a 
different transparent colour. Also, to lay (a 
transparent colour) over another. 1622. 5. To 

make to shine like glass; to polish, render 
brilliant ME. 6. intr. To become glazed 

1747* 

1. A portrait framed and glared 1878. 3. Sorrowed 

eye, glazed with blinding teares Sh aks. Where winter 
. .doth g. the Scythian seas 16 J7. 

Glaze, v. 2 Now dial, [cf. Gaze, Glare.] 
intr. To stare. Jul C. 1. iii. ai. 

Glazen, var. of Glassen. 

Glazer (gl/i-zoi), sb. ME. [f. Glaze v. l + 
-er >,] t*. — Glazier. -1466. 9. A polisher 
or burnisher ; one who applies glaze to pottery, 
etc. 1586. 8. An implement for glazing; esp. 

a wheel used in roughly polishing knives, etc. 
1812. 

Glazier (glii-siw, gia'gim). ME. [f. Glass 
sb. 4--ER 4 , aftdr wds in -IER, q.v.J ti. A 
glass-maker -1477 a. One whose trade is to 
glaze windows, etc. ME. 8* *" Glazkr 3 
1688. t4. 0 ld slang, pi. The eyes -1785- 

Hence Gla'jdery, glacier's work ; also attrib. 
Glazing (glA-zin), vbl. sb. ME* [f« Glaze 
*. 1 +-krO z. 'fhe action of furnishing a 
building with windows or filling windows with 
glass ; the trade of a glacier, concr. Glacier s 


work. a. The action of polishing or burnish- 
ing ME. 8* The action of coating with a glace 
16 77. b. concr. *= Glaze sb. a, 3. 1694. 4. 

Painting. The application of a thin coat of 
transparent colour over another colour in order 
to modify the tone ; the colour thus applied 
1706. 

Comb, 1 g.-wheel, a wooden wheel charged with 
emery and used for polishing. 

Glazy (glfi*zi), a. 1724. [f. Glaze sb. or 
v. + -Yl] 1. a. Glass-like, glassy, b. Having 
the appearance of a glaze or glazed surface 
1768. a. Of the t-ye, etc. : — Glassy a. a. 
1838. Hence Gla-zily adv . Gl&*ziness. 
Glead, obs. f. Gleed sb. 

Gleam (glfm), sb. [OE. glirm, t. (ult.) 
root *glim-\ see Gum, Glimmer, Glimpse.] 
1. Orig., a brilliant light (e.g. of the sun). Now, 
a subdued or transient appearance of light, b. 
fig. ME. +a. transf. Brightness, radiance; 
radiant beauty -1683. b. A bright look 1769. 

1. The dying lamp feebly emits a yellow g. Goldsm. 
b. A g. of hope Macaoi.ay, of good fortune L. 
Stephen. ». b. His black visage lighted up with a 
curious, mischievous g. 185a. 

Gleam (gl/m), v. 1 ME. [f. prec.] I. intr. 
To emit gleams; in mod. use chiefly, to shine 
with a subdued biightncss. Also fig. Also 
quasi trans. 1593. ta. To glance, look (rare) 
-1508. 

t. The palace gleams with shining swords Dryden. 
There g. the columns of Capua Lytton. quasi-Ira*;. 
Dying eves gleem'd forth their ashie lights Shaks. 
Hence Glea'mingly adv. 

Gleam, v* ? Obs. 1575. [Later f.ob s.gleim 
7'.] Falconry . Of a hawk : To cast filth fiom 
her porge. 

Gleamy (gif mi), a. 1593. [f. Gleam sb. 
f-Y 1 .] z. That gleams or sends forth gleams 
(of light). 2. 'J hat is lighted up by gleams, 
e g. of intermittent sunshine. Now rare. 1681. 
3. Of light or colour: Haying the nature of a 
gleam 1700. 

1. Kish, g. with prismatic hues Disraeli, a. Antique 
castles seen through g. showers Wordsw. 

Glean (glfn), sb Now dial. ME. [a. OF. 
glene, glane «= med.L. glcna, glana, sb. related 
to late L. glenare to Glean.] Something 
gleaned or gathered ; e.g. a handful of corn, a 
sheaf of hemp, etc. 

transf. The Gleans of yellow Thime distend his 
Thighs Dryden. 

| Glean, sbfi t6or. [? var. of clean (? f. 
Clean i/.).] The placenta or after-birth, esp. 
of a cow -1750. 

Glean (glfn), v. [ME. gicnen t a. OF .ghner. 
gUnner (mod. glaner) « late L. glenare , of 
unkn. origin.] 1. intr. To gather ears of corn 
left by the reapers, 2. irons. To pick up (ears 
of corn, etc.) after the reapers, etc. ME. b. 
To strip (a field, vineyard, etc.) of what is left 
* 533 ' 3 - transf. and fig. To gather or pick up 

in small quantities. Now chiefly with imma- 
terial object. ME. tb. To cut off (a remnant 
or stragglers) in warfaie -1726. 

1. I pray you, let mee gleane and gather after the 
reapers amongst the sheaues Ruth ii. 7. a. To gleane 
the broken cares after the man That the mame haruest 
reapes Shaks. b. Lev. xix. 10. 3. To g. materials 

for history 1759. a joy Byron. b. Judges xx. 45. 
Hence Glea*nable a. Gleaner, one that gleans. 
j-Glean, var. of Glekn. 

Gleaning falPniq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. prec. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of Glean v.\ also 
(chiefly pi.) that which is or may be gleaned. 
Humble gleanings in Divinity B. Jons. 

Glebe (glfb), sb. ME. [ad. L. gleba, gMa 
clod; land, soil.] 1. The soil of the earth, as 
the source of vegetable products; land. Now 
only poet, or rhet . a. A piece of cultivated 
land; a field. Now poet. ME. b. spec. A 
portion of land assigned to a clergyman as part 
of his benefice ME, +3- a* A clod or piece of 
earth, ore, etbt -176 6. b. A small grain or 
speck -1765, t4* An earth, earthy mineral 

Howses. .he raseth, To make the common gleabe, 
his priuate land 1598. a. b. This parish is a rectory $ 
it has a g H and a good solid bouse Cosbktt. 

Comb. \ g.-house, a parsonage, manse (now only In 
Ireland) 1 -land(S ait. above. 

Hence Glebe v, {rare) to furnish with a g. 
Gle-beleaa a. 


Gleboos (glf*bos), a. rare . 1671. [ad. L. 
glebosus , i.gleba.] Earthy ; abounding in clods. 
Gleby (glfbi), a. ? Obs. 1566. [1. Gi.ebr 
sb. +-y '.J Of soil : Full of clods ; lich, fertile. 
Glede, gled (glfd, gled). [OE. glida t f. 
(ult.) root glid - of *gltdan to Glide.) The 
kite ( Milvus regalis). Now chiefly north, and 
Sc. (in form gled). Also applied locally to the 
buzzard, osprey, and peregrine falcon. 

Glede, obs. f. Gleed. 

i Gle*dy, a. [f. glede Gleed + -y L] Glow- 
ing hot. Chaucer. 

Glee (gif), sb. [OE. gllw, gUo neut. = ON. 
gly (rare).] tx. Entertainment, play ; occas . 
scornful jesting -1607. *fa. Musical entertain- 
ment ; music, melody . Also fig. of other sounds. 
-1523. b. A musical composition, grave or 
gay, for three or more voi( es (one voice to each 
part), (in strict use) without accompaniment 
i 6 59- 3- Mirth, joy, rejoicing ; in mod. use, a 

lively feeling of delight caused by special cir- 
cumstances ME. tb. A state of exaltation 
-1588. +4. Bright colour, beauty -1580. Comb. 

g.-club. 

Glee v., var. of Gley. 

Gleed (glfd), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE . glmd, 
glid : — OTcut. *glSai-2, related to Glow v. j 
1. A live coal ; an ember. Now only dial. exc. 
arch. Also fig. fa. A fire -1755. ts* A 
beam (of light) -1566. 4. local, pi. Cinders, 

coke used as fuel 1853. 

Gleeful (glf-ful), a. 1586. [f. Glee sb. + 
-ful. J Full of gW ; feeling or showing glee. 

I ience Glee'fully adv. 

Gleek (glilc), 1533. [a. OF. gtic, earlier 
ghelieque, perh. ad. MDu. ghelic (Du. gelijk , 
Ger. gleich) Like (see sense a).] 1. A game 

at cards, played by three persons. Hist. ta. 
A set of three court cards of the same rank in 
one hand, in this game -1670 ; hence, three of 
anything, a tno -1710. 

tGleek, sb . 2 1550. [?] I. A gibe, jest, giid 
-1819. a. A coquettish glance (rare) -1623. 
a. A pretiy g. coming fiom Pallas’ eye 1623. 

tGleek, V. 1534. [f. prec.] I. trans. To 

trick, circumvent -1653. a. intr. To make a 
jest or gibe (at a person) -1687. 
a. Nay, I can glecke vpon occasion Shaks. 

Gleeman (glfmwn). Obs. exc. Hist. OE. 

| f. Glee sb. + Man.] A professional entertainer; 
esp. a singer, musician, or minstrel 
Lrleen (glfn), sb. Also glean. Obs. exc. 
arch. 1656. [Cf. Sw. (dial. ) glena, Du. (dial.) 
glene a clear strip of sky.] A gleam of light ; 
a warm blaze of sunlight. 
tGleen, v. rare. 1547. [See prec.] -* Gleam 
v . 1 -1709. 

Gleesome (glfstfm), a. 1603. [f. Glee sb. 

+ -some.] = Gleeful. Hence Glee’tome-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Gleet (glA), sb. [ME. glette, a. OF. glette 
slime, filih, etc.] I. Slimy matter. Also fig. 
Obs . exc. Sc. a. Phlegm collected in the 
stomach, esp. of a hawk. Obs. exc. Sc. ME. 
3. A morbid discharge of thin liquid from a 
wound, ulcer, etc. Now rare. 1535. b. spec. 
A morbid discharge from the urethra 1718. 
Hence Glee-toua a. (of a hawk), afflicted with 
phlegm. Glee*ty a. slimy (now Sc. and north .) ; 
of the nature of g. 

Gleet, v. 1527. [f. prec.] ■fr. intr. Of a 
morbid discharge, also of water : To ooze, flow 
slowly -1725. a. To discharge a thin purulent 
matter. Also quasi 1676. 

Gleg (gleg), a. north, and Sc. ME. [a. 
ON. gltggr clear, clear-sighted ! — OTeuU 
% glawwu ~. J z. Quick in perception by the 
senses ; esp. shurp-sighted. a. Quick in action; 
sharp, smart 1755. 3. Sprightly 18x8. 

m. Phr. G. at the uptake, quick in understanding a 
thing. Hence Gle*gly adv. Gle'gneft*. 
Glelr(e, obs. f. Glair sb.* 

Glen (glen). 1469* [a. Gael, gleaun, earlier 
glenn, mountain-valley.] A mountain-valley, 
usually narrow, And forming the course of a 
stream. 

Your lowly glens o'erhung with spreading broom 
Collins. 

Glendoveer (glendnvf'u). x6xo. [Altered 
f. grandouver in Sonner&t Voy. aux fndes 


6 (Ger. KAn). 9 (Fz p eu). U (Ger. Mtflier)* U (Fr. dime)* § (carl)* e (€•) (there), i (/J) (wio), { (Fr* ikure), 8 (fir, torn, «orth> 
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GLENE 


GLOBATE 


(178a) ; app. repr, Skr. ganikarua. a kind of quietly, or itealthOv ME. +3. poet. To go or [mod.L., t Gr. yXia glue.] Path. * A ttunaar 
aemf-divfae apidtual being.] One of a race of come -1506. 4. To elide. Alio tto slip, lose originating from, and largely «~ r i»n.<g of, the 

beautiful sprites in Southey's quasi-Hindu one's footing on ice, etc* MIL* b. To site away, neuroglia cells of the central nervous system. 


mythology. 
II Glene (gl 


one's footing on ice, etc. ME. 
like something greasy 1510. 


To slip a 
a. Of f 


the brain' (Syd. Sec. lux . ), 


ball or pupil of the ey< 
shallow join t^socket. J 
socket of the eye. b. j 


^'irni).^T7o6. [mod.L., a. Gr.yK^wrj one’s life, etc.: To pass gently and imper- GUo'matous a. of the nature of g. 
ball or pupil of the eye; used by Galen for a ceptibly ME. b. To g into: to pass by Gliriae (gUt»'rin), a. 1896. [f. L. Wss 

shallow joint-socket. J An at. a. The ball or imperceptible degrees into 1800. c. Phonetics, gfa dormouse + -INK.] Pertaining to the order 
socket of the eye. b. A glenoid cavity. (Diets.) To g. an tax (of a consonant or vowel) to be Glires of mammals. So GUrLform a. resem- 
Glengarry (glengaeri). 1858. [f. GUn - uttered continuous! j 


socket of the eye. b. A glenoid cavity. (Diets.) 

Glengarry (glengaeri). 1858. [f. Glen- 
garry in Inverness-shire.] A kind of man's 
cap, higher in front than at back, of Highland 

G&lvet (glenli- rt t,Sc..lrv 4 t) ,8a* [f. 

Glenlivet mBanffshiro, where made.] A variety GUff (glif), si. Now St. or north. 1570. 
of Scotch whisky , f. next.] t. A passing sight ; a glance, 

Uleno-, comb. f. Glene, as in g.-humcral, glimpse. 9. A moment 1816. 3. A sudden 

belonging to the glenoid cavity and the hu- fright ; a scare 173a. 
merus ; etc. s. Bide a c. Scott. 

Glenoid (glf noid), a. 1709. [ad. Gr. Gliff (gbrif). v. Now Sc. or north. ME. 
ykrjvouSfo, {. yKtjvrf (see Glene) + eTSot ; cf. F. [?] tx. To slip (lit. and fig.). ME. only. ta. 
gldno\dc.\ G. cavity, fossa, surface, a shallow To look quickly; also quasi-/r</*j. tog. one's 
cavity on a bone (esp. the scapula) which re- eyes -1570. 3. trans. To frighten 1833, 


1858. [f. GUn - uttered continuously with 1800. 6. trans. « 

A kind of man's cause to glide 1650. 

back, of Highland *• The river glideih at his own sweet will Woe Dew. 


bling the Glires in form or character. 
Guaaade (glis&’d, -/i d), sb. 1843. [a. F., 


r. me rtvergiideu acme own eweet win woaosw. e ------ - 

* Lika spark, of fir. that from th. andvil. glad. . *»,”■* ' j_ »•_ ™ 

S»nur. g. b. To g. hop.lo.ly into debt Lacmr. ahdiiig down a allow slop, or the like 


wives a projection of another bone to form a 
joint. So Glenoi'd&l a. 


tGlike, var. of Glef.K sb* and v . 

Glim (glim), sb. ME. [Ult. i. the weak- j 


Gleflt, r£. and v. ME. fProh. Scandinavian.] grade of the Teut. root *gllm-, glaim - (see Glitter* sparkle. 
— Glint. Gleam).] fi. ? Brightness. ME. only. a. Gli s t en (gHVi 


1863. Also fig. a. Dancing. A step consisting 
of a glide to right or left 1843. Hence Glta- 
sa*de v. intr. to perform a g. Gliss&’der. 

Glissette (glise t). 1870. [f. ¥. glisser 

(after roulette jT] Math . (See quot.). 

Glissettea are the curves traced out by points, or en- 
veloped by curves, carried by a curve, which is made 
to slide between given points or given curves W. H. 
B brant. 

Glist (glist), sb. rare. 1715. [Sec Glisten 
v .J 1. A gleam, glistening 1864. »• ™ Mica. 

Glisten (gli-s’n), sb. 1840. [f. the vb.J 


A glacier, 3* dang a. A light; a candle, a lantern 

(Slew, obe. f. Glue. x 7oo b. An eye r8ao. 

exc. north and *. £* &XS£SZP *" 

C Norn ] a ! vars.of an orig. ME. Glimmer (gli-mai), si. 1 1567. If. the vb. 
{'**" . <* oh, . cure on B m 'l Mr To squint ; A feeble ^ waveri ng light] a sheen, shto 
m«. .. Iquc • . .... mer iroo. 9. j£r. A Unt rltun iof ksowtadrs 


Glisten (gUVn), v. TOE. glisnian, f. OTeut 
oot *glis - ; see -en # .J intr. To shine with 


flGle-tscher. rare. 176a. [Ger. - ¥. glacier.] Sc. tA passing look. Hence, a scrap. i6ao. root *w^-; see -en» T intr To shine 
A glacier i- slang m. X light; * candle, a lantern. a twi ^ ^ h , ; VglitE? to 

Glew, obe. f. Glue. i 7 °o *>• An eye r8ao. and fi £ ) * 

Gley (gl»i), v. Obs. exc. north, and Sc. v) - S “” Thi £<&.«»gllwenri witbplwwonRiciui 


tencc, a scrap, ioao. root *giis - ; see -en # .J intr. To shine with 
1 can< ^ e * a l 0111 ®™' a twinkling light ; to glitter ; to sparkle (tit. 

V ^' Thc^Jies eyes glistened with pleasure RicnAuwoa. 

-OTKVBNSON. \ mass glutens while as if it were snow Gsuus. 

1 1567. [f. thevb.] Hence GQ'steningly adv. 
ight; a sheen, shim- Glister (glrstw). sb. 1535. £f. the vb .1 I. 

irtMm /nf Ir nntulwHtrw A ~i:_* i t si,: * * ** a , _ 


eyes, formerly worn by the Irish, Also, a man Glimmer (gli mai), v. [OE. *glimorian , a 
who wears this. Now Hist frequentative f. the root glim-; see Glim sb., 

Glib (glib). 1594. [See Glibbery a.] Gleam.] ti. intr To glitter; to flash -1530. 

A. adj. 1. Smooth and slippery; easy, un- a. To give a faint or intermittent light; to 
impeded. Now rare exc, dial. 1599. a. Of shine faintly. Also tram f. and^ fig. 1483. 8. 

an action, method, etc.: easy; off-hand 1598. To look or glance with half-dosed eyes (rare) 


an action, method, etc.: easy; off-hand 1598. To look or glance with half-dosed eyes (rare) 
8. Of speech, etc. : Ready and fluent. Chiefly X579. 

contemptuous. 1603. ■. The West yet glimmers with some streakes of 

1. The snow lies g. as glass and hard as steel DaySHAKS. trans/. The voice car 
Browning 3. That e. andovlie Art, To speak and bubbling up a flight of stone steps 
purpose not Shaks. Hence Gli*b>ly ado., -neau. Gomb. g.-gowk {dial.), an owl. 

B. adv. 1. Smoothly, easily. Now rare. Glimmering (gh’inarin), 

1594. a. Volubly, fluently i6a8. [See -inu 1 .] x, The shininj 

«. The Bill did not pass g. North. t wavering light, a. A partial v 

Glib (glib\ w. 1 1598. [f. the adj.] 1. trans. an inkling ; a faint notion ME. 

To render glib (see Glib a.), a. intr To talk *• Shadows and sunny glimmerir 
volubly. Now dial. 1603. Syre Percyuale hadde a glemeryng 

+GIib, v* rare. 1611. [app. a corruption of ‘t" bu ? li l Maloh 

I.IB V.] trans. To castrate; to geld —1640. (gUmm), xi. 154 

Wint. T. II. i iio *• A momentanr shining, a fla« 

. < ■ 1 - * * ... - T fiTm Q A taint a nn tra n 


Sidney 

All that glisters Is not gold Shaks. Hence fGli*a- 
terer, a showy person (Bailu^ GU*aterlngly ado. 

Glister, obs. or diai f. Clysteb. 

Glitter (gli'tai), sb. 160a. [f. the vb.l 1. 
Brilliant or ipsrkling light ; lustre, splendmif. 
Also fig. a. Erron. lor Gutter (Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. III. v. 114.). 

*■ Tlnsill g. Marstoh. Fake g. MttT. The g. of 


wavering lighL a. A partial view ; a glimpse, 


w giu- m Ub. glUan to shine.] 1. intr. To 
shine with a brilliant but broken and tremulous 
light; to emit bright fitful flashes of light; to 
gleam, sparkle, a. fig. To be showy or splen- 


Glimpse (glimps), sb. 154a [f. the vb.l 
1. A momentary shining, a flash (lit. and fig.) 


the vessel and did (in dress, etc.) 1548. 

s. Many helmsa gletred 


s. Many 
Buunits. 


gletred agaynst the sonno La 


nuunas. Ail is not gokl that gimers ProuO. a. l 
saw her [the queen of France] glittering like the 
morning star Burks. Hence Glrtterance (rare). 


Wmt, T. II. i. 149. I " * — „ r/- . morning star Buaaa Hence Gli'tterauce (rare). 

tGli-bbeiy, a. 1601. [? in ablaut-relation to n transl f nt . ap P eara J lcc - gHttering appearance. Gli*tteringly adv. 

OHG.^/«/sloping; or? onomatopoeic.] SUp- 54 8- A momentary Gloam (gLfrm), rare. 1821. [f. GLOAM- 

pery (lit. and fig.) -1646. P 25 ^* 252 ^ 1 ^ "TiM/ P ass,n * s, « ht - < The ino.] TwSight. 

The c. ice Of vulgar favour Marston. .... JSJjji. I ^ 7 ?k , ... GlOftm (gS»m), V. Sc. l8lO. [C as prec.] 

Glick(e» obs. if Gleek sb . 1 ; var. of Gleek 0 f teT1 quoted as = sublunary ^scenes. 0 7 / am/. ^ ?vf 53! * n J/l To darken, become dusk. 

, v * ln fac ® The glimpses ofhis Father's glory shine Gloaming (gldhmin). [repr. OE. gldmUMg. 


Glldder (gli’dw), a. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 3. A g. of^ the whole of Coniston £ai 

(Odder, f glid~, root of gUdan GLIDE vA on the inner history of an English town 1874. 
Slippery. Hence Gli'dder v. dial, to glaze over ; _ „_I T1 P 8e Cglimpra), v. [ME. glyn 


the whole of Coniston 


glory shine 
Lake 187s, 


Gloom (gUum), sb. rare. 1821. [f. Gloam- 
ing.] Twilight. 

Gloam (gl^m), v . Sc. 1819. [C as prec.] 
intr . . To darken, become dusk. 

Gloaming (gld* *mig). [repr. OE. gltmuug, 
f. gldm twilight, prob. f. the Teut. root *glo- 
(see Glow). In literary language a recent 
adoption from Sc.] 1. Evening twilight. 


Evening twilight. 


<v w uuia v . j / l- v • * V ooc uwn/. iu iiuaanr lanKuage a recent 

Slippery. Hence Gli'dder v.diaL to glaze over ; (glimps), r. [ME. glymsen — adoption from Sc .1 1. Evening twilight, 

to cover with ice Gli’ddery a. dial • slippery. MUG .gltmsen, f root of Glim sb, and p.J z* Also fig. 1785. a. at/rib. (occas. adj.), as (.• 

Glide (gbid), sb. 1 59a [ f. next] 1. The *"*{ T ° faintly or intermittendy (/»/. and allot, (a) a shot in the twihght; (b) tbe beginning 

action of gliding (see Glide t».) 15961. a. concr. fiS') b. To appear faintly; to dawn. Now of twilight ; etc. 1788. 

tA stream ; also, the part of a stream which on] ? P 0 **' or arch ' i6o 3* a - trans. To ~ 


Rbdes, a shallow. ‘3. Mu j and Phonetics. S^ m P se of (rare) 1663. 8- To catch a effmpse Gloat (gldkf), v. 1575. [? - MHG. and 

(See quots.) X835. of; to J ee h 7 S lim P** s J 779 * 4 - intr. To cast mod.G. gloteen to stare, ON. giotta to grin, 

1. [1 hr snake] with indented glides, did slip away 0 passing glance. Const, at, upon, etc. 1833* Sw. (dial.) giotta to Deen .1 4*i. ieetr. To look 

Iiito a bubh Shaks. a Eurotas silyet g. Gum. 3. *• Little glow-worms glimpsing inthc dar k t&x . askance -1797. falTo CaM imOCOua or ad- 

Gltdc, the slur, to join two successive sounds without Yet sometimes glimpses on my sight, Through present . Jr*: w . 

articulation, also the unaccented notes or anticipations wrong, the eternal right Whittici. miring glances. tX>ns|. am, upon, -1,707. ft. 

in a portamento passage Wilson Diet. Mm. 1835. Glint (glint) sb. ? iqai f f the vb 1 i* Togaxe with utense or passionate (usu. luathd, 

A senes of <iemi-conaonant, semi-vowel sound*, .whuh Aoleara'^ a A naislw lurtt'. . av&ridou*, Of malignant) latisfilCtion 1748. 

w« call 'Glide.' A. Mxlvhle H.ll. Th. ‘glide’, A „g leaf °' ^.. A . g l>,sln g lo P fc -.* « 3. Phr. 7 > gUai tn, mpm, «( Mwr 1 to MHl oo.h 

or sound produced m passing from the one position ^ e * Ghiefly Sc OT north. 1839. eyas upon, to dwell upon with fierce 01 unholy joy. 

[of the organa of speech] to the other Swket. Comb. «; J he earbeat g. e more iftefi. Never did miserg. on bis money with mom ddfgbt 

g.-vowel, a vowel which cannot form a syllable by Glint (glint), V. ME. [Prob. altered t W. Isviwa lw f. over the mysteries ef fadquity 

„ Glent v. Orig. Sc. ; adopted into Emr, liter- L. STtrHmi, Hence Gloat a# Gloa*tlngly ado. 

I y^Coin ^WG bt* 1 str'^K BT y ns® to the lut owitnryT] i. intr. ?o mont Global (gldh’bfil), A 1676. rtGlOMa 4 

quickly , esp. obliquely ; to glance aside. ..To -ALi.) 1. Globular, ran. •. Tafter Pr.) Par- 
C J™. typc ,s .y. ltdan lhe Rhine with a flashing light; to gleam, glitter Uining to or embracing tbe totality of a group 

Cf. Glad a.l i. intr. To nnu‘ a Inn or hv a I J i ~ ~ ~ — ^ ^* 84^ L 8 * tr. I M __ 


[663. 8- To catch s 
pses 1779. 4. intr. 


give a 1. Tween the g. and tbe mirk Hooe. 
gnmpse Gloat (gldet), v. 1575. [? - MHG. and 

To east mod.G. gloteen to stare, ON. giotta to grin, 
i8 3 > Sw. (dial.) giotta to peep.] fi. ieetr. To look 


Gilnt (glint), rb. >the .b.] *. 


Eng. vb. remained strong until last century. ME Also cc 
Cf. Glad a.\ 1. intr * To pass along by a To peep 1888 

smooth and continuous movement, without a. The specks 
effort or difficulty* b. Aeronautics • To fly with- far at sea Dicki 
not motor power 1894. *- To go unperceived, Glioma (gl 


Glotate ftflhhflt. .A), a mm. xlil. 
■pecks of sail that gUnted In the sunlight I [ad. L. globatns, glabare, t globus GLOPS sb.] 
. I Having tbe form cf a globe. So Glotratad a. 

a (gIai|Ju*mA). PI, -mata. 187a | formed into or as into a globe. 


«(0Ma> 4 >({MM). on (l«wd). v(c*t). f(Fr.d* 0 . # (ew). ai * (?r. eu cU ito>. i (rfQ. « : (Fqrch«). 9 (wbU). a«t> 
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Globa (gl#ib), tb. 1551. [a. F. t ad- L. 
globus.'] 1. A body having a spherical form, 
b .fig. A complete or perfect body, a J full- 
orbed ' combination 1607. a. The (or this) 
globe : the earth 1553. b. Any planetary or 
celestial body 1560* 3. A spherical structure 

showing the geographical configuration of the 
earth {terrestrial globe), or the arrangement of 
the stars (celestial globe) 1553. 4. The golden 

ball borne along with the sceptre as an emblem 
of sovereignty (cf. Ball sb.) 1614. 3. Globe of 

the eye , the eye-ball 1774. 6- A glass vessel 

of approximately spherical shape ; esp. a lamp- 
shade 1665. 7. A compact body (of persons). 

After I.. use 1610. 

s. b. In the discharge of thfe place, sett before thee 
the best Examples ; For Imitacion is a G. of Preceptes 
Bacon. a. We the G. can compasse soone Shaks. 
4 With crown, with sceptre, and with g. f Emblems of 
einpeiy Scott. 7. Him round A G. of fierie»Sera- 
phim inclos'd Milt. Phrase. G. of compression (=» 
F. globe cU compression)', an overcharged mine, the 
explosion of which produces a crater of greater radius 
than depth. 

Comb. 1 g.-amaranth(us (see Amaranth) j +- ani- 
mal, -animalcule, a minute globular locomotive 
organism ( Volvox globator)\ -artichoke » Arti- 
chokk 1 1 -crowfoot t* globeflower \ -daisy, Globu- 
iaria vulgaris \ -fish, a fish of globular form, esp. 
one of the Tetrodontidm or Diodontidm, which as- 
sume this form by inflation » -flower, Trollius 
europaus , a ranunculaceous plant with yellow flowers j 
-ranunculus =» globeflower -sight, a sight for a 
rifle, etc., consisting of a ball or disk; -slater, a sessile- 
eyed crustacean of the genus Sphmroma 1 -thistle, 
a name for species of the genus llchinops\ -trotter \ 
•trotting, extensive and hurried travelling over the 
g. i -valve, (a) a ball-valve 1 ( b ) a salve enclosed in 
a spherical chambei 

Globe (gltfub), v. 1641. [f. prcc.] To form 
Into, or have the form of, a globe. Hence 
Globed ppl. a . ; spec furnished with a globe. 

Glob leal (glp*bika.l, gl^*bik&l), a . 161a. 

[f Globe sb. + -ic +-al. J ti - Globular -1608, 
a. Her Having the general outline circular 
i683. 

Globiferous (glrfubi’feros), a . i8a6. [f. L. 
globi- Globe sb. +-ferous.| Rntom. Having 
a globe or bulb at the end of the antennae. 

|| Globigerina (plJubiplviraiTift). FI. -nee. 
1847 l mod L. f f. L. globi - Globe sb. + -ger 
carrying + -ina -INE. ] A foraminiferous rhizo- 
pod, found in numbers in deep parts of the 
ocean Also attnb as g.-mud, -cote , deep-sea 
mud or chalky ooze, consisting of decayed 
globigerinae. Hence Globi'gerine a . 

Giotto (gl^b’bin). 1877. [f. L. globus + 

-in. I The proteid which is precipitated when 
a solution of haemoglobin is exposed to the air. 
Globoid (gldn*boid). 1875. [f. Globe sb. 
1--OID.J 

A. adj. Somewhat globular in form 1887. 

B. ib Non-crystalline, roundish, or clustered 
granules, consisting of a double calcium and 
magnesium phosphate, the latter base greatly 
in excess 

Globose (gUmb^-s), «. 1475. [ad. "L.globo- 
sus, i . globus.] Having the form <of a globe ; 
spherical, or nearly so. Now only in scientific 
use. Hence Globo’ae-ly adv., -ness. 
Globosity (ghmbp'slti). 1657. [See Glo- 
bose and -ityJ Thecondition of being globose; 
roundness. Also a rounded part. 

Globous (gldn-bas), 0. 1610. [ad. L. 

gtobosusA ■■ Globose. Now rare. 

Globular (glfbiffUi), <*• 1656. [f. L. 
globulus Globule. Commonly used in senses 
corresp to those of Globs. ] 1. Having the 

form of a globe ; spherical, round. a. Com- 
posed of globules 1733. 

t. In this station two g. hills appeared Cook. Phr. 
Globular protection , that method of map-making in 
which the sphere is represented as it would appear if 
viewed from a distance » half the chord of 90 . G. 
chart , a chart on this projection. G. sailing \ sailing 
over an arc of a great circle, or the shortest distance 
between two places. Hence Globula.*rity, Glo'bu- 
l&rneae, the property of being g. Glo’biuarly adv, 

Globule (glfbisil). 1664. [a. F., ad* L. 
globulus, dim. of globus, ] 1. A small globe; a 
round drop (of water, oil, eta), b, Biol. Applied 
to various minute spherical structures a. Bot 
The autheridium of Characem 1830. 3. A 

small pill or pilule^ such as homosopathists use 
i«49 


1. Exceedingly minute globules of water Bbbwstsr. 

^ Prescribe sometimes for myself the globules 1676. 

euce Glo'bulet (pare), a minute g, GlO'buli'- 
ferous a. that bears or producesglonulea Globa* 
li*meter * Hautokxtsr b. ulo’buliam, occas. 
term for homoeopathy. 

Globulin (glp*bi£lin). Also -Ine. 1845. 

| [f. prec. 4 - -IN, -ine.] Biochem. Any of a group 
of proteins, as fibrinogen, etc., insoluble in 
pure water, but soluble in dilute solutions of 
neutral salts. 

Globulite (glfbitfhit). 1879. [f. Globule 
+ -ite.] Min. (pi.) Minute rounded bodies 
developed in the process of devitrification. 
Hence Globnli'tic a. 

Globuloua (glp'bifflcs), a. Now rare • 
1668. [a. F. gbbuleux ;J Globular in form; 
consisting of globules, var. Glo'bulosa Hence 
tGlo'bulousneas. 

|| Globus (glJu-b^s). 1794. [L/] Path, Short 
for globus hystericus , a choking sensation, as of 
a lump in the throat, to which hysterical persons 
are subject. 

GlO’by, a . 1600. [-Y 1 .] Globular. 

Glochidiate (gUukrdi^t), a. Also -date. 
1829. [ad. mod. L. glochidium barbed hair of a 
plant (a. Gr. *yA euxTbiov, dim. of yheox^ point 
of an arrow) 4- -ate.] Bot. Barbed at the tip. 
Glockenspiel (gV*kenJpfl,-spil). 1876. [G., 
lit bell-play.j 1. «■ Carillon z. a. A musi- 
cal instrument consisting of a series of metal 
bars which are struck with two hammers, b. A 
similar instrument with tubes or bells instead 
of bars. 8* An organ stop 1898. 

Glod, glode, obs. str. pa. t of Glide. 
Glome (glJnm). 1643. [ad. L. glomus ball, 
clue.] fx. A ball or clue of yarn, etc. -1656. 
a. Bot. «* Glomerule x. 1793. 

Glome of frog \ name fox the two rounded, elastic 
eminences, separated by a cleft, which form the pos- 
terior extremity of the frog of the horse's foot. 

Glomerate (glp-mer A), o. 1793. [ad. L. 
glomeratus ; see next.] Compactly clustered, 
having the form of a rounded mass or cluster, 
j Chiefly Bot. ; also Anat. 
fGlo-merate, v. 1634. [f. L, glomerat 

glomer are, i. glomer-, glomus. \ a. irons. To 

roll or wind up Into a ball ; to gather into a 
rounded mass. b. intr. To wind or twist 
about. -1798, 

Glomeration (glpmgr^Jan). rare, 1626. 
[ad. I* glomerationem ; sec prec.] The pro- 
cess of forming into a ball or rounded mass ; 
more widely, a heaping together, agglomera- 
tion ; also quasi-coorr. 

Glomerule (gV*m£rwl). 1793. [a. Y.glomJ- 
rule, ad mod.L. glomerulus (also used), dim. 
of glomer -, glomus .] i. Bot. a. A cluster or 
head of flowers, b. A soredium 1855. a A 
compact cluster of small organisms, animal tis- 
sues, etc.; esp. a plexus of canjjilary blood- 
vessels, as those in the Malpighian corpuscles 
of the kidney 1856. Hence Glomeruli tin, 
inflammation of the glomerules of Malpighi 
and their capsule. Glome'nxloae a. gathered 
in small clusters. 

Glonoin(e (gV*no,in). i860, [app. f. 
Gi.(yckkink +0 (oxygen) + NO* (nitric anhy- 
dride) 4- -in.] A name for nitroglycerine, esp. 
as used in medicine. 

Glood(e» obs. pa. t. of Glide. 

Gloom (gltim), sbA 1596. [In sense 1 £, 
Gloom w>; in senses 9-3 f. Gloomy ; app. not 
conn, w OE. gldm twilight.1 x. (Only Sc.) A 
sullen look, frown, scowl t Obs , a. An in- 
definite degree of darkness or obscurity. In 
recent use : A painful or depressing darkness. 
Sometimes pi. 1629. b. A deeply shaded or 
darkened place 1706. 8* A state of melancholy 

or depression ; a despondent look. Also In pi. 
fits of melancholy. 1744- 
a This mournful g. For that celestial light Milt. 
A g. unbroken, except by a lamp burning feebly 
Gao. Eliot, d. Through glades and glooms the 
mingled measure stole Collins, 3. A comet., 
aggravated the general g. 1786. A fit of the glooms 
Mary Lamb. Hence Gloo»mfu.l a 

tGloom, sb.* 1577. [? repr. OK. gUm 9 , see 
Gloa mino J Hot gloom , excessive heat (of the 
sun). Comb, g.-etove (also gloom limply), a 


drying-oven used in the manufacture of gun- 
powder. 

Gloom (glflm), v. [ME. gloum(d)e {f glumes % 
— OK. gltlmian) — MG. gltimen, ? to be savage. 
See also Glum v. App. not cogn. w. OE. 
gldm twilight.] x. intr. To look sullen or 
displeased ; to frown, scowl, lower. In recent 
use (infl by GloOMY) : To look dismal or 
dejected, a. Of the sky, etc. : To lower, look 
dark or threatening ; to be or become dull and 
cloudy. Also fig. ME. b. & Gloam v, X595. 

3. To have a dark or sombre appearance 177a 

4. irons . To make dark or sombre 1376; fig. 
to make dark, dismal, or melancholy 1743. 

1. He gloomed from beneath his Eyes, bit n{s Lips 
[etc.] 1790. Her father, sitting glooming In his place 
at the other end of the table Thackeray, e. The sky 
gloomed through the dusky garret windows Haw- 
thorns, b. 'Inks long weary day.. at last 1 see it 
gloome Spknskr. 3. The black gibbet glooms beside 
the way Golds m. 4. A black yew gloom’d the stag, 
nant air Tknnvsom. Jig. Such a mood as that, which 
lately gloom'd Your fancy Tsnnysom. Hence 
Gloo’mingly adv. 

Glooming (gl£*min), vbl. sb. 157a. [f. 

prec. 4--ING 1 .] r. Frowning, etc.; a frown, 
scowl ; a fit of sullenness. 9. poet. Twilight^ 
gloaming ; also, early dawn 1842. 

a. Or while the balmy g., crescent-lit, Spread the 
light hare along the river -shores Tennyson. 

+Gloomth. [See -th.] Gloom. H. Wal- 
pole. 


Gloomy (glS'mi), a , 1588. [f. Gloom sb> 
+ -Y 1 .] x. Full of gloom; dark, shaded, 
obscure. 9. Affected with gloom or depression 
of spirits; having dark or sullen looks 159a 
3. Causing gloom ; dismal, disheartening 171a 
a. The ruthTesse, vast, and g. woods Tit. A. iv.i.jsj. 
Gloomie clouds Mauston. a His countenance being 
dorkj bilious, and g. EarL Orskry. 1 G. appre- 
hensions Gibbon, reflections T hirlwall. The gloomi- 
est view of the position 1873. Hence Gloo'mily 
adv. Gloo*mineaa. 


Gloppen (glpp’n), v. Now dial. [ME- 
glopnen , g l open , a. ON. glfipna to be downcast.] 
Ti. intr. a. To be downcast b. To be startled 
or frightened. ME. only. 9. trans. 1 o startle* 
frighten, astound ME. 

Glore, V. Now dial. [ME. gloren to glow, 
stare ; app, f. the root glo-\ see Glow t/. 1 ] ti. 
intr. — Glare v. x. -1540. a. = Glare v. 9, 
Glower v . ME. 


|| Gloria (gl6»-rift). PI. occas. glorias. ME. 
[L.] 1. a. A name for : (a) Gloria Patri , the 
aoxology beginning ‘ Glory be to the Father ’, 
which follows the recitation of the psalms, etc 

lb) Gloria tibi , the response 4 Glory oe to TTiee, 
O Lord ', which follows the announcement of 
the gospel in the communion mass or service. 

l c) Gloria in excelsis , the hymn 1 Glory be to 
God on high ' (Luke li. 14), forming part of the 
communion service or mass. b. The music to 
which the last-mentioned is set. 9. An aureole 


or nimbus 1784. 

Gloriation (gl5®ri?i*Jon). 1504. [ad. L. 
gloriationem, f. gloriari. ) The action of glory* 
ing; boasting; triumphing. 

But al this g. is vain Gals. 

Glorification (glfruifikJi'Jan). 1460. [ad. 
late Y*. glorificationem, i. glortficare.] fi. Alch. 
The action of refining ; the state of being re- 
fined -147a 9. The action of glorifying ; the 

condition of being glorified 1549. b. esp. Hie 
exaltation (of Christ) to the glory of heaven 1509. 
c. joc. A festive occkrion 1843. 8* Theascrip* 

tion of glory to 1850 ; a doxology x66a 
3. The g. of Labour x86s, of * science ' Huxley 
GlorlfV (gl5**rif®i), v . ME. [ad, Y.glorifier, 
ad. late L. glorjficare, f. glorificus , f. gloria + 
facere to make/] x. trans. To render glorious; 
to invest with glory or radiance. 9. a. To 
advance the glory of (God, His name) by faith- 
ful action or suffering, b. To ascribe glory in 
adoration to (God). ME. 8* To extol, honour, 
magnify with praise 1557. 4* ^ To make 

onns boast, exult. Now rare, ME, 5, Alch. 


To sublime 1657. 

1. Jesus was not yet glorified John vti. 39. As the 
bright swine glorifies the aide Shaks. To g. common 
life 188a a. b. I bless and glorifie thy name Isa 
Taylor Hence OloTified ppl a in senses of the 
vL 1 colloq. transformed Into something glorious (often 
used sarcastically). Glo'rlfler. 
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Gloriole (gldfrioel). 1813. [a. F., ad. L. 
gloriola, dim. of gloria,] tA scrap of glory ; 
an aureole, a halo. 

fGlorlO'BO. 158^. [a. It., ad. L. gloriosus . ] 
A boaster -1661. Hence tGlorio*ser. 
Glorious (glGo-rias), a, ME. [a. AF. glori- 
ous “ OF. glorieus, ad. L. gloriosus ; see -ous.] 
+1. Boastful; ostentatious; haughty; vainglori- 
ous -1734. fa. Eager for glory -1704. 3. 

a. Possessing glory ; illustrious. (Now some- 
what rare.) ME. b. Of an action, state of 
things, etc.: Conferring glory; entitling to bril- 
liant and lofty renown. Const, to. 1548. 4. 

Splendid in beauty or adornment. Now only 
with emotional connotation. tFormerly also : 
Brilliant, shining, lustrous. ME. 5. Vaguely : 
Splendid, magnificent, intensely delightful. 
Often with jocular hyperbole. 1623. 6. Joe 

Ecstatically drunk 1790. 

3 a. Her late g. majesty Swift. By nothing is 
England so g. as by her poetry M. Arnold, b. The 
g. Battel (but with small fruit) of Lepanto 1659. 4 

The sunshine is a g. birth Wokdsw. k, G. John (i. e. 
Dryden) touche* them off a little sharply Scott. The 
g. uncertainty of the law 1759, cricket {mod.). 6. 

King* may be blest, but Tam was g. Burns. Hence 
Glo'iiou8<ly adv^ -ness. 

Glory (gl5®*ri). [ME .glorie, a. OF. glorie 
(also in semi-pop. form glo(i)re), ad. L .gloria.'} 
1. Boastful spirit. Obs. exc. in Vainglory. 
9. Exalted (and, in mod. use, merited) praise, 
honour, or admiration accorded by common 
consent to a person or thing; honourable 
fame, renown ME. 3. Something that brings ho- 
nour or renown ; a subject for boasting; a distin- 
guished ornament; a special distinction; a 'boast 
and pride', Also//. ME. 4. Praise, honour, 
and thanksgiving offered in adoration ME. 5. 
The glory of God : the majesty and splendour 
attendant upon a manifestation of God ME. 
fl. Resplendent beauty or magnificence (now 
often with a tinge of sense 5 or 7). Also //. 
splendours. ME, 7. The splendour and bliss 
of heaven ME. 8. A state of exaltation and 
splendour 1613. 9. The circle of light repre- 

sented as surrounding the head, or the whole 
figure, of the Saviour, the Virgin, or Saints ; an 
Aureole or Nimbus 1646. b. transf. Any 
circle or ring of light 1693. 10. In names of 
insects and plants 1819. 

x. G. # or internal gloriation or triumph of the minde 
Hobbes, a. What . . abatynee of the glorie of a kynge 
Fortescuk. The g. of Malebranche Hums. Phr. 
The g. of God t the honour of God, considered as the 
final cause of creation, and as the highest moral aim of 
intelligent creatures. 3. Are all thy Conquests, 
Glories, Triumphes, Spotles, Shrunke to this little 
Measure Jut. C. in. i. 149. The glories of Mr. Pitt’s 
administration 1702. 4. G. to God in the highest 

Luke ii. 14. 6. There hath past away a g. from the 

earth Wordsw. j I have seen The glories of the 
world 1693. 7. Thou, bright Saint, high sit'st in 

Milt. To go tog. fcolloq.): to die. 8. Phr. In one's 
g , : in one's highest _ state ; also 1 olloq. in a state of 
unbounded gratification. 

Comb . : g.-pea, a name for the Australasian genus 
Clianthus ; -tree, a shrub of the genus Clerodendron. 

Glory (gl6»*ri), v. ME. [ad. L. gloriari , f. 
gloria. | 1. intr. To exult with triumph, rejoice 

proudly, fa. To boast -1673. ts* trans. To 
give glory to; also, to make glorious, adorn 
-1661. +4. intr » Of light ; To spread like a 

' glory \ N. Bacon. 

i. Let 'em looke they g. not in mischiefe Shaks. a. 
Gal. vi. 14. 3. The troop That gloried Venus at her 

wedding-day 1594. 

Glo*ry-hole. 1845. [Cf. Sc. glaury 
adj.] x. dial. A receptacle (as a drawer, 
room, etc.) in which things are heaped together 
without order or tidiness. 9. Glass-making. 
An opening in the wall of a blast-furnace, dis- 
closing the white light of the interior 1849, 
Glos'e, Glos- : see Gloze, Gloz-. 

Gloss s), jiM 1548. [var. ofglosc, Gloze 
sb., refash, after L. glossa, Gr. yKwaaa,} 1. A 
word inserted between the lines or in the mar- 
gin as an explanatory rendering of a word in 
the text; hence, a similar icndering in a glos- 
sary or dictionary. Also, a comment, explana- 
tion, interpretation. Often in bad sense : A 
sophistical or disingenuous interpretation. (Cf. 
Gloze sb. x.) b. A collection of such explana- 
tions, a glossary ; also, an interlinear translation 
or explanation of a text 1579. He. In sense of 
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Gr. yX&aaa : A foreign or obscure word, re- 
quiring explanation Obs . 1603. 9. attrib . 1624. 

x. Malicious Glosses made upon all he had said 
Clarendon, A parenthesis or g. slipt into the text 
Coleridge, b. Mostly obscure words, only found in 


glosses 1894. , . v 

Gloss (gl/>s), sb 2 1538. [Cf. Pn. (obs.) 
gloos a glowing, gleaming, Sw. (dial.) glossa , 
glhsa to gleam, glow (of coals). Icel. glos si a 
blaze.] 1. Superficial lustre. Also//, b. Jig. 
A deceptive appearance, fair semblance, plausi- 
ble pretext 1548. 9. A layer of glowing matter 

(rare) 1762. fa. *= Glaze sb. 1. 1835. 

x. G. of satin Tknnyson. b. Yet all hia vertues,. 
Doe in our eyes, liegin to loose their glossa Shaks. 
Ai t, that sets a G. on what's amiss Butler. The g. of 
novelty Goldsm. 

Gloss (gl/s), vA 1579. [f. Gloss ji*. 1 ] i. 
trans. «= Gloze v. 1. 1603 2. trans. To veil 

with glosses; to explain away; to read a 
different sense into 1638. 

x. The Celts seem to have had a special habit of 
glossing Maine. a. Who have gloss’d and warp'd 
all the severe Rules of the Gospel about Chastity 
Bkntley. 

Gloss (gif's), ft? 1656. [f. Gloss sb 2 } 
trans. To put a gloss upon. ft. To veil in 
specious language. b. To render bright and 
glossy ; to glaze 1762. 

a. His friends.. g. over his foible, by calling him an 
agreeable novelist Foote. b. Back black, glossed 
with blue Bewick. 


Glossal (glp-&al), a. i860, ff. Gr. yXSbaca 

+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to the tongue. 

Glossanthrax (gl/>s,8e-nj>rseks). 1849. 

Gr. yXanraa 4- Anthrax. J A disease of the 
tongue and month in horses and cattle, at- 
tended by ulceration. 

Glossary (glp sari ). 1483. [ad. L .glossari- 
um, f. glossa Gloss sbA] see - ary.] A collec- 
tion of glosses; a list with explanations of 
abstruse, antiquated, dialectal, or technical 
terms ; a partial dictionary. Hence Glossa** 
rial a . of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
g. Glossa rian, Glo’ssarlst, one who writes 
a gloss or commentary; one who compiles a g. 
Glossator (glps£*tw). ME. [a. meil.L. 
glossator , f. glossare, f. glona Gloss sb . 1 J A 
writer of glosses; a commentator, esp. on the 
texts of Civil and Canon Law. 

-t-GlO'Ssem. [ad. Gr. y\a jaaijna, i. yXanraa 
Gloss rA 1 ] A gloss, comment. Bp. Hall. 
Glosser * (glg’ssj). 1603. [f. Gloss vA + 
-er *.] = Glossator. 

Glosser 2 (gty-sai). 1828. [f. Gloss v 2 t- 
-er l .] One who puts on a gloss. 

Glossic (glp'sik), a,va\dsb. 1871. [f. Gr. 
y Kujaaa + -IC,] Applied by A. J. Ellis to a 
phonetic system of spelling in which each letter 
or digraph represents the sound it most com- 
monly expresses in English. Usu. absol. as sb. 

Glossist (glp’sist). 1641. [f. Gloss sbA + 
- 1 ST.) A commentator. 

Glossitis (glossitis). Also Glottitis. 
1822. I f . Gr. y\waaa + -ITIS.] Path. In- 
flammation of the tongue. Hence Glossi’tic 
a. pertaining to, or affected with g. 

Glosso- (gl/>*so), rarely glotto- (gV’t*), 
occas. gloss* bef. vowels, comb. f. Gr. y\ tooaa, 
yKtorra tongue. Glo ssfoj-eplglo’ttic (also 
glo.tto*), -epiglo*ttid, -epiglottidean adjs ., 
pertaining to the tongue and to the epiglottis. 
Glo:ssohy*al [Hy(OId) + -al] a. pertaining to 
the tongue and to the hyoid bone; sb. a bone 
or cartilage extending forward from the basi- 
hyal, and constituting the hard basis of the 
tongue. Glo:eso*lary*ngeal a., pertaining to 
the tongue and to the larynx. Glosno-pbaryn* 
geal a., pertaining to the tongue and to the 
pharynx or gullet. 

til Glossoco*mium. 1676. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
yXajffao/eo (sttov a case for the reeds or tongues 
of musical instruments, f. yXunraa + tcopU tv.] 
A case or frame for reducing a fractured or 


dislocated limb. 


Glossograph (gV’^graf). 1883. [(1) f. 
Glosso- + -graph ; (2) ad. Gr. y\waooyp&<pot.’) 
1. A contrivance for reproducing speech auto- 
matically by electric action. 9 . «* next. 1885. 

Glossographer (gl?s/*gr£fai). Also glot- 

tographer. 1607. (f. Gr, y\»aaoyp 6 spo^ (f. 
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yXouroo- 4 * -yp&<pot) 1 see Glosso-, -grapher.) 
A writer of glosses or commentaries. 

Glossography (glwgrftfi). 1623. [ad. F. 
glossographie , f. GLOSSO- + Gr. -ypeupiaj] I. 
The writing of glosses or commentaries; the 
compiling of glossaries. 9. A description of 
the tongue 1842. 3. A description or grouping 

of languages 1889. Hence GloMBBogr&’phl- 
cal a. 

II Glossolalia (glp: wise ’lift). Also -laly. 
1879. [*• 7^<w<r<ro- + -AoAiif.] The gift of 

speaking with tongues. 

Glossology (glfsf’USdgiV 17x6. [f Glosso- 
+ Gr. -\oyta ; see -LOGY.] z. ta* The study 
of a language or languages -1857. b. The 
science of language (« Glotiology) 1874. 
a. « Terminology 2832. 3. Med. 1 he study 
of the tongue (rare) 1844. Hence Glossolo'gi- 
cal a. of or pertaining to g. Glosso -lo gist, 
one who defines and explains terms ; one 
versed in g. 

Glossotomy (gl/y-t6mi). 1842 [f. Glos- 
so- + -To/ifa.J Dissection, amputation, or 
excision of the tongue. 

Glosaotype, earlier f. Glossic, q. v. 
Glossy (gl/'si), a. 1556. [f. Gloss sb . 2 + 
-Y 1 .] Having a gloss; smooth and shining; 
polished; lustrous; spec, m Path., designating 
morbid symptoms, as g. skin , tongue. Also fig. 

fig. He [Ld. Chesterfield], however, with that g. 
duplicity which was hi* constant study, affected to 
be quite unconcerned Boswell. Hence GlO'SSily 
ailv. Glo'ssiness. 

Glost (glp^t). 1875. [app. a dial alteration 
of Gloss sbA 3.] Ceramics . The lead glaze 
used for pottery. In g.*firemaxi, the man who 
attends to a g.-oven ; -oven, the oven in which 
glazed ware is fired. 

Glottal a. 1846. [f. Glottis + 

-AL.] Pertaining to, or produced in, the 
glottis. 

The most familiar example of this 'glottal catch ' is 
ati ordinary cough Sweet. 

Glottic (gV'lik), aA 1 80a. [ad. Gr. y\arr- 
tikos.’] Linguistic. 

Glottic (gl/*tik), a 2 1839. [f. Glottis + 
-ic. 1 Of or pertaining to the glottis. So 
Glotti'dean a. 

Glottid (gl/*tid). 1880. [a. Gr. yA< vttiS-, 
ybaiTTis.] A vocal sound produced by the 
glottis. 

Glottis (glp-tis). 1578. [a. mod.L. glottis, 
a. Gr., f. y\ turret var. of yAwtrira.] The open- 
ing at the upper part of the trachea, or wind- 
pipe, and between the vocal chords. 

Glotti-tis. Path. -- Glossitis. 

Giotto- : sec Glosso-. 

Glottology (gl/tplod^i). 1841. [f. Glotto- 
(jee Glosso ) + -logy 1 T>»t* science of lan- 
guage. Hence Glottolo gic, -al a. Glotto*lo- 

gifit. 

Gloucester (gl/ stai). 1802. Name of an 
English county ; hence single double-G., the 
name of a cheese made there, seldom in full 
Gloucester cheese . 

Glout (giant), v. Now rare. ME. [? ablnut 
var. of Gix>AT mtr . To look sullen, 

frown. Also transf. 

transf . Heavy clouds that hung glouting H. Wal* 
pole. Hence Glout sb, {rare), a frown ; a sullen look. 

Glove (glrv), sb. [OE. gUf - ON. gltffe ; 

? f. ga- prefix (see Y-) + lof- root of Goth. Idfa, 
ON, Idfc, hand (see Loop «S*.). J 1. A cover- 
ing for the hand, usu. one with a separate 
sheath for each finger. a. *= Boxing-glove 
1725. 3. In Hat-making, a smooth piece of 

wood, fastened to the hand by a string, em- 
ployed in rubbing the sheets of felt at the 
1 battery ' 1875. 

1. Phr. To take up, throw (down) theg. (as a pledge 
or challenge to battled. H cere’s my Gioue : (Jiue 
m*e another of thine Siiaks. To fit like ag. \ to fit 
perfectly. To handle without gloves', to treat with- 
out mercy. Also Hand and Glove. 

Comb. \ {(.-finger (see Finger sb.) \ -money, (a) a 
gratuity given to servants ostensibly to buy gloves 
with ; (b) Law, extraordinary rewards formerly given 
to officers of English courts, etc. ? esp. money given 
by the sheriff of a county, in which no offenders were 
left for execution, to the clerk of assize and the judges* 


m (man), a (pass), an (load), v (cat), g (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ev*r). ol (/, eye), 9 (Fz. e&u d* vie), i (sit), i (Psych;). 9 (what), p (gft)« 
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•fifteen t »Bponge, a kind of sponge in the shape of 
it. ; -stretcher. 

Glove (gluv), v. 1573. [f. prec.] trans. 
To cover with, or as with, a glove ; to provide 
with gloves. 

Glover (gltrvai). ME. [f. Glove sb. + 
-er 1 .1 One who makes or sells gloves. 

Comb. 1 glover’s stitch, (a) the stitch used in 
sewing the seams of gloves 1 (b) a stitch resembling 
this, used in sewing up wounds 1 glover’s suture, 
S suture made with the glover's stitch. 

Glow (gl<7"u), sb. 1600. [f. next vb.] X. 
The state or condition of glowing with heat 
1703. a. Brightness and warmth of colour ; 
a flush. Applied esp. to the warm red of the 
cheeks in youth or health. 1600. 3. Warmth 

of feeling or passion ; ardour 1748. 

m. The red glowe of scorne Shaks. The transmuta- 
tion— Jura’s black to one gold g. Browning. 3. The 
g. of self-approbation J. H, Nkwman. „ 

Comb. 1 g. -beetle » Glow-worm , -fly =■ Fire-flyi 
- lamp, a lamp in which the light results from the in- 
candescence of a resisting substance, e. g. carbon, 
produced by the passage of an electric current; 
-lighting, lighting by g.- lamps. 

Glow (glu*), u. 1 ra. t. and pple. glowed. 
[OE. gldwan. The Teut. root *glb- appears 
also in Gleed .1 i. intr. To be incandescent; 
to emit bright light and heat without flame. 
Said also of a fire. 9. To shine, emit light, 
appear suffused with radiance, like something 
intensely heated ME.; to gaze with glowing 
eyes (Mrs. Browning). 3. To be brilliant 
and warm in colouring ME. 4. To be ex- 
cessively hot ; to be on fire, to burn (lit. and 
fig.) ME. 5. To bum with bodily heat; usu- 
ally with the accompaniment of a heightened 
colour ME. 0 . To burn with the fervour of 
emotion or passion Said of persons and their 
feelings. 1649. +7* trans. To make hot; to 

heat -1683. 

s. I . .found it [Newgate] in ruins, the fire yet glow- 
ing Johnson. a. Now glow'd the Firmament with 
living Suphira Milt. The eye [of Burns] .. glowed 
(1 say literally glowed) when he spoke with feeling 
or interest Scott. 3. A gown that glows with 'Tyrian 
rays Drydkn. 4. The rapid Rxles g. 1789. 5. Girls, 
all glowing with the flush of life 1884. 6. The cour- 

age of the first ages of the republic glowed in his breast 
Gibbon. The Tories, glowing with resentment [etc.] 
Macaulay. 7. Ant. 4 Cl. u. iL 309. Hence 
Glow ingly adv. 

Glow, z/.2 Obs. exc. dial. ME. [? a use 
ofprec. j intr. To stare 
tGlowfmrd. 1475. [I* Glow ®. + Bird.] 
A glow-worm -1607, 

Glower (glau»j, glau*aj), v. 1500. [? f. 

Glow v.* + -er 8 .] z. intr , Sc. To stare with 
wide-open eyes; to gaze intently, a. To look 
crossly ; to scowl. Also dial, of the weather : 
To be gloomy. 1775. Hence Glower sb. (chiefly 
Sc.), the action of g’owering. 

Glow-worm (glJu*warn). ME. [f. Glow 
v. + Worm. J A coleopterous Insect ( Lampyris 
noctiluca Linn.), the female of which emits a 
shining green light from the extremity of the 
abdomen. The female is wingless; the male 
is winged, but non-luminous. A\so fig, Also 
at t rib. 

The Glowworme. .gins to pnle his vneffectuall Fire 
Shaks. at t rib. My. .Glow-worme Muse 163a. 

Gloxinia (gjpksi-ma). 1816. [mod.L., f. 
B. P. Gloxin.] An American tropical plant 
(N.O. Gcsncracex) with large bell-shaped 
flowers. 

Gloze (glJuz), sb. ME. [a. OF. glose, ad. 
med.L. glosa , L. glossa , a word needing ex- 
planation, hence later the explanation Itself, a. 
Gr. 7\w<r«ra.] 1. — Gloss sb . 1 1. arch . 9. 
Flattery, deceit; a flattering speech, etc. Now 
rare. ME. b. A pretence, specious show; also, 
a disguise. Now rare. MEL 3. — Gloss tb . l 
9. Roscob. 

a. This is a verray sooth with outen glose Chaucer. 
b. Gloses, and goodly shews of words Holland. 
Gloze (gl^oz), V . ME. [a. F. gloser, f. gloss 
Gloze tb.] ti. trans. To make glozes or 
glosses upon ; to comment upon. Interpret. 
Also absol. or intr - 187a. a. trans. To veil with 
specious comments; to palliate; to explain 
away. Freq. with over. ME. 8- intr. To talk 
smoothly and speciously; to fawn ME* 4* 
trans. To flatter; to coax, wheedle ME. 
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speeches Carlyle. Hence fGlo*ser, one 
who writes glosses 1 a flatterer, sycophant. Glo’xing 
vbi. sb. the action of glossing ; flattery, specious talk. 

Glucate (glUJ-kAj. 1840. [f. Gluc(ic + 
-ate 4 .1 Chem. A salt of glucic acid, 

Ghldc (glitf'sik), a. 1840. [a. F. glucique, 
f. Gr. yKvicvs sweet; see -ic.] Chem. In 
glucic acid , an acid obtained by the action of 
alkalis or acids on glucose. 

Glutfna (gliMsai'ni). Formerly also gltt- 
cine, glycine, 1800. [mod.L. f. Fr. glucine , 
f. Gr. yhvicvt sweet (some of the salts of glu- 
cina tasting sweet). For the ending -a cf. 
soda , etc.] Chem. The oxide of glucinum or 
beryllium, 

Glucinum (gli»s9i a n^m). Also glucinium. 
1819. [quasi-L. f. GLUCINA.] Chem . A white 
metal obtained from beryl Also called Beryl- 
lium. Symbol Be or G1 
Glucogene, -genic : see Glycogen, 

-GENIC. 

Glucose (glia-kuos). Alsoglycose. 1840. 
[f. Gr. y\\ncin sweet + -OSE 2 .J Chem . a. — 
Dextrose or grape-sugar ; now chiefly a trade 
name for dextrose obtained from starch by the 
action of sulphuric acid. b. Any member of 
the group of sugars having the common for- 
mula C e H ig O c , and including dextrose, levu- 
lose, mannitose, galactose, etc. Hence Glu- 
co’sic a of or pertaining to g. 

Gluco&ide (gbtf’kdsaid). 1866. [f. Gluco.sk 
+ -IDE.] Chem. One of a class of vegetable 
substances which being treated with dilute 
acids or alkalis, or subjected to the action of 
ferments, are resolved into glucose and some 
other substance. 

Glue (gb/J, glfi), sb. ME. [ad. OF. glu 
(sense 1) late L. glutem , glus glue.] •ft. 
Bird-lime. Also fig. -1704. 9. A hard, brittle, 

brownish gelatin, obtained by boiling the hides 
and hoofs of animals to a jelly ; when gently 
heated with water, it is used as a cement for 
uniting substances ME. 3. Used loosely for 
any substance that serves as a cement ME. 
Also fig. 4. Soap-making. A name for the con- 
dition of soap at an early stage of its manufac- 
ture 1885. ft* attrib . 1755. 

a. Fish-g . (see Fish si. 1 ). Dutch or Flanders g. : 
a very fine kind of g. 3. Marine g. 1 a solution of 
caoutchouc in naphtha, to which a proportion of shellac 
is added. Comb, g.-plant, a sea- weed, P he aria 
ten ax. 

Glue (gh£, gl«), v. ME. [£. the sb.] X. 
trans. To join or fasten with glue or other 
viscous substance. 9. transf. and fig ; To fix 
or attach firmly (as if by gluing). Formerly 
often : To attach in sympathy or friendship. 
ME. t3- intr. a. To stick together. Also fig. 
b. To admit of being fastened by glue. -1701. 
+ 4 * trans. To smear with glue or other viscous 
substance -1808. 

1. Two hoards glued up edge to edge Gwilt. Phr. 
To g. up : to seal up as with glue. a. My Loue and 
Feare, glew'd many Friendsto thee Shaks. He glued 
the huge flagon to his lips Scott. Hence Glu*er. 
Glue a -pot. 1483. A pot in which glue is 
melted by the heat of water in an outer vessel. 
Gluey (gl«£*i, gl*‘i), <*. ME. [f. Glue sb. 
+ -y K J Resembling, or of the nature of, glue ; 
viscous, glutinous, sticky. In early use ; +Bi- 
tu mi nous. Hence Glu'eyness. 

Gluish glw’ij), o. ME. [See -ISH.] 

Somewhat gluey. 

Glum (glum), sb. rare. 1533. [f- Glum v. 
or a.] ti. A sullen look -1530. 8 . Glnmness. 

Lockhart. 

Glum (glum), a. 1547. T Related to Glum 
v.] 1. Sullen, frowning. 9. Gloomy, dark; 

dismal. Now only fig. from sense 1. 155 7. 

s. [He] tat g. B ESA nt. a. The g. old bridge Thac- 
keray. Hence Glirmly adv. tGhrmmiah a. 
somewhat g. Glu*mmy a. tgloomy; glum. 
GUrmneBS, the condition of being g. 

Glum, v. Obs. exc. dial . 1460. [var. of 
glo(u)mbe , Gloom v.] intr. To look sullen; 
to scowl. 

Glumaceous (gbw-, glarofl-Jas), a . 1898. 
ff. Glume + -aceous. J Of the nature of 
glumes; bearing glumes. Also, belonging to 


3 . 1 k-n n»t rjoM, lam a rua. jh* KO^taMiof plants, which includes 
man Cmaucke 4. The parasite gloces his master | the grasses and sedges. 

* (Ger. KAn). H (Er. p«m), fl (Get. Miller), 0 (Fr. d*me). S (curl). C (e») (thm). 
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Glumal ( glW-f 1846. [f. Glume 

+ -AL.] s prec.: Lindley's name for An alli- 
ance of glume-bearing endogens. Also Glu*» 
mal sb. a member of this alliance. 

Glume (gli£m, gltfm). 1789. [ad. L. gluma 
(rare) hull, husk (of grain). J Bot. One of the 
chaff-like bracts which form the calyx or outer 
envelope in the inflorescence of grasses and 
sedges; the husk of corn or other grain, 
jj Glumella (gl»«-, gU*me*l£). z86i. [mod.L., 
dim. of L, gluma A Bot \ An inner glume or 
palea. So Glume ‘lie (rare). Hence Glume'l- 
lule, one of the scales frequently found at the 
base of the ovary in grasses ; a lodicule. 
Glumose (gb«-, glumova), a. 1793. [ad. 
mod.L. g/umosus, f. gluma Glume. J Fur- 
nished with a glume or busk. var. Glu*mous, 
Glump (glnmp), v. dial. 1746. [Cf. Glum, 
Dump, etc. J intr. To sulk, be glum or sullen 
Hence Glump sb. a sulky person; (pi.) the 
sulks,. G lumpish, Glu'mpy ad/s. glum, sullen, 
sulky. 

Glunch (glsmj). v. Sc. 1719. [Cf. Glum a. 
and Clunch a. 9.] intr. To look sour 01 
glum. Hence Glunch sb. a sour look ; a, 
sulky. 

iGlunlmie. Sc. Also glune-amie. 1745. 
I? corruption of Gael] Lowland name for a 
Highlander -1828. 

Glut, sb.l Obs. exc. dial. 1533. [a. OF. 
glou t gulp ; see Glut v . *] A gulp ; the amount 
swallowed at a gulp. 

Glut (glut), sb. 2 1579. [f. Glut v.i] 1. 
The act of glutting or condition of being glutted 
with food, etc.; indulgence to satiety or dis- 
gust; one's fill; a surfeit 1594. a. Comm. A 
supply of a commodity which greatly exceeds 
the demand 1594. 3. An excessive number or 

quantity. Now rare. 1653. ^4. An excessive 

now of saliva, bile, etc. -1719. tfi. That which 
gluts or chokes up -1704. 

1. This g. of wealth, and a full satiety of all pleasure 
1659. a. Phr. A g. in the market. 3. Ext ream 
gluts of rain x66x. 

[Glut, sb.z 1611. [Altered f. glit Gleet sb.] 
= Gleet sb. 2. -1615. 

Glut (glut), sb* tcchn. or dial. 1790. [? 

altered i. clut , dial. var.. of Cleat. 1 ti. A 
wedge of wood or iron 9. ' A small brick 01 
block introduced into a course to complete it ' 
(Knight) 1875. 8* Naut. * A piece of canvas 

sewed into a sail, near the head ' (Dana) 1841. 
Glut, sbfi A kind of eel. 

Glut (glut), vB ME. [Prob. f. OF. glut, 
glout greedy, gluttonous.] x. trans. To feed 
to repletion ; to gorge. Chiefly refi. and pass. 
Const, with. 2. fig. To gratify to the full (esp 
a ferocious or lustful desire) 1549. b. intr. To 
take one's fill of thinking, gazing, etc. on ; to 
gloat on. Also to long greedily for (rare). 
1632. 3. To surfeit with food; hence, to sur- 

feit, cloy, or sicken with excess of anything 
ME, 4. To fill to excess; to choke up; to 
saturate, impregnate thoroughly with some 
substance. Now rare. 1471. ft. To overstock 
with mercantile goods 1624. 

s. Grim Slaughter strides along Glutting her greedy 
Jaws Somerville, b. Horses that have broken fence, 


And glutted all night long breast-deep in com Tenny- 
son. b. Love doth with an hungry eye G. en Beauty 
Carbw. a. 1 found The fickle ear soon glutted with 
the sound Prior. 5. Phr* Tog. the market. 

Glut (glut), v * Now rare. 1600. [ad. F. 
glotir , gloutir (obs.) to swallow : — L. glultire . 
Cf, Englut.] tram* To swallow greedily, 
gulp down. 

Heel be hanged yet, Though euery drop of water 
sweare against it. And Gape at widst to g. him Shaks. 

Glut-, abbreviated comb. f. Gluten, as in 
Glut&co'nlc a., derived from gluten and aconi- 
tine; g. acid, CftHjjO*. Glnta*mic or Gluta* 
mi'nic a., derived from gluten and amidogen; 
g. acid, CjH # N 0 4 . Gluta* mine « glutamic 
acid. Glnta'rlc derived from gluten and 
tartario acid (CO a H) t (CH 2 ),. Glu’taxine, 
C»H 6 N 9 Oa, a white crystalline compound 
derived from pyridine. 

Glutaeal, gluteal (gUfl-, glwtr&l) , a. 1804 . 
[f, next + -al»] Of or belonging to the glutseL 
So Glute-an «. 

/ (mb), g (Fr* iaisc). 5 (fir, firm, earth). 
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I Glut sens, glutens (gl**-, gl*tr*0s). pi. 
\ -tel (-tfai). 1 68 1. [mocLL., ' 


* t Gr, y \ ovt6s 
mmp, buttock.] One of the three large mus- 
cles (dist. as g. ynaximus, mediut , minimus) 
wliich form the buttock, and serve to move the 
thigh in man ; occas. the analogous muscle in 
the lower animals- Also attrib., in g, muscle , 

glutxi muscles. 

Gluten (el*£-, glfl'ten). X597. [a. L., perh. 
through F.l 1. Any sticky substance {rare) 
1639. ta. The albuminous element of animal 
tissues, now called Fibrin -1834. 3. The 

nitrogenous part of the flour of wheat or other 
grain, which remains behind as a viscid sub- 
stance when the starch is removed by kneading 
the flour in a current of water 1803. 

Comb, t g. -bread, bread containing a large propor. 
lion of g.. prescribed in cases of diabetes l -casein, 
-fibrin, the vegetable casein and fibrin which form 
constituents of g. 

Glutin (gl>£-, glfl tin). Also -ine. 1835. 
[a F .glut ine (obs.), prob. f. L. gluten 4- -ine \ 
see -in.] ti. -» Gluten i and 3. a. -= Glia- 
din 1848. 3, A distinct form of gelatin 

obtained from skin, hoof, bone, etc, 1845. 
tGlu-tinate, v. 1564. [f. L. glulinat-, glu - 
tinare , f. gluten glue. ] x. trans. Med . To close 
up, heal fa wound); to constipate (the bowels, 
veins, etc.). Also absol. -1748. a. To glue 
together, (Diets.) Hence +Glutina*tion. fGlir- 
tlnntlve a. constrictive; sb.pl. medical prepara- 
tions which serve to close up or bind together 
Glutinosdty glwtinysfti). ME. [f. 

L. glutinosus + -ITY.J 
glutinous. 


L. glutinosus + -ITY. ] The quality of being 


Glutinous gltf-tinas), a . 1576. [ad. 

L. glutinosus, { glutin - Gluten. Ci F. glu- 
tineux .] Of the nature of glue or gluten ; 
viscid, sticky, gluey, var. Ghrtinose. Hence 
Glu'tinons-ly adv . , -ness. 

Glutton (glirt’n), [ME. gfutun, gloton t 
- oun , a. OF. glutun , glu ton (mod. glouton) 

L. glutonem , gluttoncm , sb. related to glutire 
to swallow.]* 

A sb. 1, One who eats to excess; a gorman- 
dizer. Also of animals, a. Jig. One who is 
inordinately fond of some spemfied object or 
pursuit, esp. a g. of books , L. helluo libromm 
1704. b. Sporting slang. ‘One who takes a 
«Lal of punishment before he is satisfied ‘ 1809. 
t3. As a general term of reproach or contempt 
•I 533. 4, A voracious animal, Gulo luscus or 

arcticus , belonging to the Mustelidx or weasels 
and martens, but much larger than other mem- 
bers of that family. The American variety is 
called Wolverene or Carcajou. 1674. 

z, Jig. Suche a gredie glutton is avarice H all, ■- 
Toes alike to Good, Gluttons in Murder, wanton to 
destroy Granvmxk. 

B. adj. « Gluttonous; also (see A. 3) fvil- 
lainous ME. 

7 n pleasure some tbeir g. souls would steep Dhydkw. 

■f Glu’tton, v. 1600. [f. the sb.] intr. To 
feed voraciously or to excess -1781 
Glutton r d at last, [youl return at home to pine 
Low lace. 

Gluttonish (glftanlp, a. rare. 1586. [f. 
Glutton sb. + -ish. ] Glutton-like, voracious. 
Gluttonize (^ltrtonoiz), v . 1656. [f. as 

prec:. + -17.E. ] intr. To feast gluttonously, 
Gluttonous (git? ‘tan 3s), a. ME. [f. Glut- 
ton sb. + -ous. J Given to excess in eating ; 
characterized by, or of the nature of, gluttony. 
Also fransf. Hence Glu'ttonoualy adv. 
Gluttony (gltr tani). [ M E .glutunu, glotmie , 
a OF. glutunie, glu ton it, etc. , abstr.sb. related 
to Glutton, in mod.F repL by gloutonnerie ] 
The vice of excessive eating. (One of the seven 
deadly sins.) Also personified. 

Thrir sumptuous gluttonies Milt, Swinishg. Milt. 
Glyceral (gli'sera&l). 187a. [f. Glycrr(ine 
4'-Al(dehvde.] Chem. A compound obtained 
by heating glycerine with an aldehyde. 
Glyceiate (gli-sSrA). 1864. ff. GlycerOc 
- f - ATE * 1 I, Chem A salt of glyceric acid, 

a. * A solution of some substance in glycerin ' 
{Syd. Soc Lex.) 1885. 

Glyceric (glise-rik, gll sfirik), a. 1864. [f. 
Glycer(ine+ icl] Chem, Of, derived from, 
or relating to glycerine. 

G. exkit an add obtained by the action ef nitric add 
on glycerine. 
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Glyceride (gli-sireid). 1864. [£ Glyckr- 
INE + -IDE ] Chem A compound ether of 
glycerine. 

Glycerine, glycerin (gll-sSrin). 1838. [f. 
Gr. y\vK€p 6 s sweet + -in, -ine ] 1. A colour- 

less, sweet, syrupy liquid obtained from animal 
and vegetable oils and fats by saponification. 
Chemically it is a triatomic alcohol, the hydrate 
of glyceryl. The name Glycerol is now pre- 
ferred. a. Formerly a general name for the 
group of alcohols of which glycerine is a mem- 
ber 1866, 8. Pharm. Any preparation consisting 
of a specified substance dissolved or suspended 
in glycerine 1879. v 

Glycerite(glrs£r:>it). 1875. [f. Glycrr(ink 
+ -ITE.J Pharm A preparation dissolved or 
suspended in glycerine. 

Glycero- (glrs£r*), comb. f. Glycerine. 
Glycerophosphate, a salt of glycerophospho- 
ric ncid. GlyxerophosphoTlc acid, an acid 
produced by the action of phosphoric add or 
phosphoric anhydride on glycerine 
Glycerol (gli'ser^l). 1884. [f. Glycer(ine 
+ -ol.] Chem. * Glycerine x. 

Glycerole (glrser*ol). i86r. |f. Glycer- 
ine (used arbitrarily).] Pharm A pre- 
paration in which glycerine Is the vehicle. 
Glyceryl (gli*s 5 rii). Also -yle. 1845. ff. 
Glycerine + -yl.] Chem. The triatomic 
radical of glycerine and the glycerides 
ulydc (gli'sik), a. Chem . Corrected form 
of Glucic (acid). 

Glyclde (gli-said). 1864. [f. Glyc(erine 
+ -IDE.] Chem. Cj,H fl O„ the hypothetical 
radical corresponding to the glycuiic ethers. 
Hence Glyci*dic a. pertaining to, or derived 
from g. Glycidic ethers , a class of diatomic 
ethers, produced from the glycerides by the 
action of alkalis. 

Glycin (gli'sin). Also -Ine. 1881, [f. Gr. 
y\vK\n + -1N.] Chem. - Glycocoll. 

Glyco- (gteik*, gli’ko), irregularly used 
(instead of glycy-) as comb. f. Gr. yKvtcvs sweet, 
and in names of chemical compounds to indicate 
the presence of glycerol or some other substance 
with a name beginning with g T yc- t os in Glyco- 
gelatin, a combination of glycerine and gelatin 
used in the making of lozenges and pastilles. 
Glycocholate (glaik*kylA, glik-). 187a. 
[f, as next + -ate *, J Chem. A salt of glycocholic 
acid 

Glycocholic (glaik*kylik , gl ik *-) , a. 1 864 . 

[i GLYCO- + C HOLIC «.] Chem. Glycocholic 
acid , the principal acid in ox-gall. 

Glycocin (glai'kdsin, gtr-). 1853. [app. 
after prec.; see -IN.] Chem. -= Glycocoll 
Now little used. 

Glycocoll (glarkJkpl, gli*-). 1840. [f. 

Glyco- + Gr. uokka glue. J Chem. A crystal- 
line substance contained in bile and formed 
when glycocholic acid and hydrochloric acid 
are boiled together. Also called gelatin-sugar. 
Glycogen (gtork^d^an, gli*k<£-). Also 
glu- i860, [f. Glyco- + -gen ; the substance 
being the source of the sugar in animal tissues. ] 
Chem A white, amorphous, tasteless, inodorous, 
starch-like substance found in animal tissues, 
esp. the liver ; it is converted into dextrose by 
boiling in dilute acid. 

Glycogenic (glailo7dge*nik, glik*-), a. Also 
glu». 18^9. [f. as prec. + -IC.] Of or pertaining 
to the formation of sugar, esp. in the animal 
body. So Glycogemesis, the formation of 
sugar, esp. in the animal body. Glyco’gene*tic, 
Glyco* genous adjs. ? — GLYCOGENIC. Glyco *• 
geny - gly cogenesis. 

Glycol (gbi-tyl, gli-). 1858. [f. Glyc(er- 
ine+-ol; orig. meant as a name for a sub- 
stance intermediate between glycerine and 
alcohol.] Chem. a. Formerly applied to the 
compound now called ethyl glycol or ethylene 
alcohol C 2 H4(OH)a, a sweetish, colourless, in- 
odorous viscid liquid obtained from the decom- 
position of ethylene dlbromide. b. A general 
name for the group of fatty diatomic alcohols 
of which this is the type, having the general 
structure C w H 9n (OH) s Hence Glyco’Uate, a 
salt of glycollic acid. 
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Glycollic, glycolic (giaikg lik, gli-), a 
185a. [f. Glycol + -ic.J Of or containing 
glycol. Glycollic acid , an add obtained by 
the oxidation of glycol, 

GlvcoUide. [f. Glycol + -idr.] Chem. 
C»H 2 O s , a compound isomeric with glyoxal, 
and differing from glycollic add by x at. water. 
Watts. 

Glycolytic (gloikoli'tlk, glik*-), a 1897. 
[f. Glyko- + Gt„ \vrin 6 s, f. Aiki*.] Having 
the property of decomposing sugar. 
Glycone*an, glyoo-nian, a. rare. 1737. 
[f. L. Glyconius , -eus, Gr. TXviahvtiot (see 
next) + -an.] — next. 

Glyconic (gldlq? nik). 1670. [f. T^vieov, 
Greek lyric poet + -ic. J 

A. adj. Epithet of a lyric metre or verse, 
essentially a logaoedic tetrapody consisting of 
three trochees and a dactyl ; also, composed or 
consisting of such verses 1779. 

B. sb. A glyconic verse, 

I! Glycosuria (gbi-k*siu«*rifi, glik*-). i860. 
jquasi-L., f. F. gly cose GLUCOSE + Gr. ovpov 
urine L. suffix -z<*.] Path. A condition in 
which sugar appears in the urine. Hence Gly- 
coauTic a. relating to or affected with g. 
fGlycyrize. 1599. [ad. L. glycyrrhiea (see 
next). ] Liquorice “i66x. 

Glycyrrhizin (glisird'zin). 1838. [f. Gr. 
y \vicvppi(a Liquorice + -in.] Chem, The 
glu coside contained in the root of liquorice 
( Glycyrrhiza glabra ). 

GIyn(n, obs. i. Glen. 

Glyoxal (gbi^-ksifel). 1858. [f. Gly(col 
+ Oxf alic 4- -al (in Chloral, etc.).] Chem . 
A white amorphous solid, called also oxalic 
aldehyde . Hence Gloxa llc a., in glyoxalii 
acid , an acid obtained by treating ethyuc alco- 
hol with nitric add. 

Glyoxilln (gldjrksilin). Also-yline. 1875. 
[? after glyoxalic (see prec.).J An explosive, 
gun-cotton saturated with nitroglycerine. 
Glyph (glif)* 1775. [ad. Gr. y\v^i\ carving, 
f. yXvipuvT] x. A sculptured mark or symbol 
[rare) 1835. 3. Arch. A groove or channel, 

usually vertical, used e r .p. in the Doric frieze. 
Cf. Triglvpii. Hence Glyphic a . carved, 
sculptured ; sb. _ Glyph x. 

Glyphograph (gli-f^graf), sb. 1855. [f. 

next.J A plate made by glyphography, or an 
impression taken from such a plate. So Glypho** 
grapher, one who practises glyphography. 
Glyphogra*phlc a relating to or produced by 
glyphography. 

Glyphography (glifygrfifi). 1843. [f. Gr. 
ykvipo-, y\wf> 4 i carving + -ypcupia, t yffuptiv 
to write.] An electrotype process by which a 
copy of an engraved plate is obtained with 
a raised surface, suited for letter-press printing. 
Glyptic (gli-ptik). 1818. rad, Gr. ykvwn- 
K&i, f. y\v<puv to carve. Cf, F. glypt'que ] 

A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to carving or 
engraving, esp. on gems 1847, a. Min. 
Figured fWebster) 1864. 

B. sb. The art of carving or engraving, esp. 
on gems. Also pi. Hence Glyptical a . — prec. 
A. x. 

Glyptodon (gli*pbWpn). Also -dont. 1838. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ykvnrbt + - 69 qvt - 9 6 bovi.] An 
extinct S. American quadruped allied to the 
armadillos, of the size of an ox, covered with 
a solid carapace, and having fluted teeth. Hence 
Glyptodo*ntold a. resembling (that of) a g. 
Glyptography (gliptygrftfi). 1797. ff.Gr. 
yKvnrbt + -ypatfla ; cf. F, glyptographie. J The 
art of engraving upon gems ; the descriptive 
science of engraved gems. So Gly*ptograph, 
an engraving cm a gem. Gly pto 'grapher 

Glyptogra phio a. pertaining to g. 

Glyvter(et see Clyster. 

Gmelinite (gme*lin9it). 1835. [t Pro! 
C. A. Gmelin J see -ITtt.] Min, Hydrous silicate 
of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, found In 
colourless, yellow, and flesh-coloured crystals. 
Gnapwced, Gnar, var. ft Knapweed, 
Knar. 
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€ta&r(n&j), v. AlsoGxmrr. 1496. [Echoic; 
ef. M I ,G. gnarren , etc. ] in tr. To snarl, g rowl. 
fig. A thousand wants Unarr at the heels of men 
Tennyson. 

Gnarl (nail), sbfi 1824, [f. Gnarled.] A 
contorted knotty protuberance, esp. on a tree. 
Hence Gna*rly a. 

Gnarl, sb.* [f. Gnarl vX\ A snarl. E. 
Bron rK. 

fGnarl (nail), o.l 1593. [frcq. of Gnar vJ] 
intr . To snarl -1814, 

Wo lues are gnarling, who shall gnaw thee first 
Shaks. 

Gnarl (nail) , vfi Chiefly in pa. pple. 1814. 

t f. Gnarled.J trans. To contort, twist, make 
netted and rugged like an old tree. Also 
trans / and fig. 

Her lean large hands. So enaiVd with bone 1814. 
Gnarled (niuld), ppl . a. 1603. [var. of 
Knurled ; occurs first in Shaks.] Of*a tree: 
Covered with protuberances ; distorted, twisted ; 
rugged, knotted. 

The vn-wedgahle and g. Oke A Teas. for M. 11. ii. 116. 
Gnash (naej),^. rare. 1804. [f. Gnash v.] 
A gnashing or snap of the teeth. 

Gnash (nsej), v. 1496. [app.avar.ofGNAST 
v.) 1. intr. To strike together or grind the 

teeth, esp. from rage or anguish. Also said of 
the teeth. a. trans. To strike (the teeth) to- 
gether, as in rage or anguish 1590. 8- To bite 

upon, grind the teeth upon 1812. 

1. There they him laid, Gnashing for anguish and 
despite and shame Milt. 3. I strove.. To rend and 
g. my bonds in vain Byron. 

fGnast, v . [ME. gnaist(e , ? ad. ON. 

* gneista , ablaut-var. of gnista to gnash the 
teeth. Prob. (ult.) echoicj 1. intr. * Gnash 
v. 1. -1530. a. trens. = Gnash v . a. -1460. 
Gnat * (nset). [OE. gmet^t, cogn. w. Ger. 
dial, gnatse.\ 1. A small two-winged fly of the 
genus Culcx, esp. Cu/ex pipiens, the female of 
which has a sharp pointed proboscis, by means 
of which it punctures the skins of animals and 
sucks their blood. In U.S., the common mos- 
quito, Culex mosquito. a. Applied to insects 
resembling this; in U.S., to a small stinging 
fly of the genus Stmulium 1787. 

X. Her waggoner, a small gray-coated G. Shake. 
Comb. : g.-catcher, an American bird of the genus 
Polijptila , esp. P. cserulea ; -flower, Ophrys api - 
-snap, -snapper, a name of vaiious small 
bitdsi see also Gnat** also fig., as a term of con- 
tempt j -strainer, one who places too much impor- 
tance on little things (after Matt. xxiu. 94); -worm, 
the larva of a g. 

Gnat 15 (met). Obs. exc. dial. 1616. J Cor- 
ruption of Knot sb . 2 J A kind of Sandpiper 
ITringa canutus ); also, local name for the 
Lesser Tern {Sterna tninuta). 

Gnathic (nx bik, n/i*]>ik), a. 188a. [f. Gr. 
yvbBoi jaw + •IQ . | Of or pertaining to the jaws ; 
spec, alveolar. 

Skulls with a g. Index beiow 98 are otthognathous 
1 88a. So Gna*thal a. 

Gnathite (n/<*]K>it). 1870. ff. ns prec. + 

-TTE.] Zool. One of the mouth -appendages of 
Arthropoda. 

H Gnathltia (nr»J»i*tisV 1847. [mod.L., f. as 
prec. + -ITIS. ] Med. Inflam mation of the cheek 
or upper jaw. 

fGna-tho. 1533. [a. L- Cnatho , ad. Gr. 
7 vddajy, used as the proper name of a parasite, 
ff. yvbOos jaw).] A person resembling the 
Gnatho of Terence ; a parasite, sycophant -1704. 
Hence Gnatho'nic, f-al a. parasitical, toad-eat- 
ing Gnathonlam, sycophancy (Coleridge). 
fGna'tbonlze v. rare, to behave as a sycophant 
Gn&thopod (n^-jxfppd). 1887. [L Gr. 
yvbBos f vo8>, irour foot.] Zool. * next. 
Gnathopoditc (n^ftrpiMait). 1889. [f. as 

I irec. + -ITB.] Zool. * One of those limbs which, 
n crustaceans, have been modified into acces- 
sory organs of mastication ' (Ogilvie). 

Gnathostegite (mrij^stcd.^it). 1877. P* 
as prec. + criyuv to cover* -ite.] Zool. (See 
quot.) 

A broad pl*s*b which, with Its fellow, covers over 
the other organs* and hence receives the name of toe 
g. Huxucy. 

Goatling (nie-tHi)). *614. [See -Lina.] A 

small gnat ; also fig, 

JjGnatoo (n&ir; prop-qat*). 1817. [Polyne- 


sian ; now spelt gain (g * ij).l The. substance 
prepared from the bark Of the Chinese paper 
mulberry tree ; used for clothing. 

Gnaw (n§). Pa. t. gnawed. Pa. pple. 
gnawed, gnawn. [OE. gnaian (ME .gnawen, 
pa. L gnew, gnow ) ; corresp. to OHG. gnagaH , 
ON. gnaga. j 1. trans. To bite persistently 
so as to injure or remove portions ; to wear 
I away by a continued biting or nibbling. Also 
absol. or intr. ME. a. To corrode, waste 
away, eonsume 1530. 3. fig. Said esp, of 

passion, remorse, etc. ME, Also absol. and 
intr . 1598. 

1. They gnawed their tongues for pain Rev. xvi. 10. 
[He] gnaw'd his pen, then dash'd it on the ground 
Pop*. a When eating Time shall g. the proudest 
towers P. Fletcher. 3. As the flower is gnawed by 
frost, so every human heart is gnawed by faithlessness 
Ruskin. Henrc Gnawed pp(.a.\ spec, in Dot. having 
the margin Irregularly toothed, as if bitten by some 
animal. Gn&'wer, one that gnaw9i a rodent. 
Chiefly Zool. Gnawing vbl. sb. a persistent fretting 

C ain (in the bowels) ; pi. pangs of hunger. Gnaw*- 
igly adv. Gnawn ppL a. bitten away, corroded. 

Gneiss (nais, gnais). 1757. [a. Gen] Geol. 
A metamorphic rock, composed, like granite, 
of quartz, feldspar or orlhoclase, and mica, but 
dist. from it by its foliated or laminated struc- 
ture. Hence Gneissic a. of the nature of g. 
So Gneissi’tic a. Gnei’ssoid a. resembling g. ; 
imperfectly gneissic. Gnei’ssose a. =* gneissic ; 
also quasi-J0, -= gneissic rock. Gnel*asy a. ■= 
gneissic. 

Gneu, gnewfe, obs. pa. t of Gnaw v. 
fCrnide, v. [OE. gnldan - OHG. guitars, 
knitan , etc.] trans . To rub with or between 
the hands ; to bruise, crush. Also intr . to 
crumble away, -ME. 

fGnofit Also gno£ ME. [Cf. East Fris. 
knufe lump.] A churl, boor, lout -1610. 
Gnome 1 (nJum, ntfu-mz). 1577. [a. Gr. 

yyu/ixrj ; pi. yvut/sai sayings, maxims, f. yva)- 
root of ytyi'iuaritciv.'] A general maxim ; pro- 
verb, aphorism, or apophthegm. 

Gnome 2 (n^m). 171a. [a. F., ad. mod.L. 
gnomus, used by Paracelsus as a synonym of 
PygmxusA z. One of a race of diminutive 
spirits fabled to inhabit the interior of the earth 
and to be the guardians of its treasures; a 
goblin, dwarf. 2. U.S, A name of humming- 
birds, as the Giant Gnome {Paiagova ggas) 
1889, Comb, g.-owl U.S., a small owl of the 
genus Glaucidium . Hence Gnomed ppl , a. 
inhabited by gnomes. 

Gnomic (n^*mik). 1815. [ad. Gr.yvojuueis, 

f. yyuffjirj GNOME cf. F. gnomique.'] 

A. ad/. Of the nature of, or consisting of, 
gnomes or general maxims. 

In Euripides [the poetical faculty developed itself) 
in g. wisdom 1838. G.poet, a composer of verses. G. 
acrist (Gram.), the aorfst used in proverbs, etc. to ex- 
press what once happened Farrar. So Gno*mical a 
B. sb. pi. The gnomics (** F. les gnomiques), 
the older Greek g. poets x8ax. So Gno*mUt 
{rare), a g. poet or writer. 

Gnomology (n^mp lod^i). 1645. [ad. Gr. 
yi'ojfjioKoyla , f. yvwfsij Gnome 1 ; see -logy.] 
1. A collection of general maxims or precepts. 
2. Gnomic discourse ; the sententious element 
m writing 1806. 

t. Gnomologies, or collections of moral sentences 
from the poets Haixam. Hence Gnomolo*gic r -ol 
a. of the nature of general maxima 1 sententious. 
Gnomo'logiat (rare), a gnomic writer. 

Gnomon (u<Ju«m£n). 1546. [a. Gr. yvApcw 
inspector, indicator {spec, the gnomon of a dial, 
a carpenter’s square), f* y v<u-, ytyvwauuv to 
perceive, judge, Know.] x. A pillar, rod, etc. 
which by its shadow indicates the time of 
day; esp. the pin or triangular plate in an 
ordinary sun-di&l. b. A column or style 
employed in observing the meridian altitude of 
the sun 1635. +c. joc. The nose -1803. fa* 
A rule, canon of belief or action -1698. 3. 

Geom. That part of a parallelogram which 
remains after a similar parallelogram Is taken 
away from one of its comers, (So Gr. yvwuojr, 
from the resemblance to a carpenter's square.) 
157a f 4- Something shaped like a carpenter's 
square i an L-shaped bar, eta -1777 
Gnoxnonic (n£vzxy*nik). 1601 [ad, L. 
gnomon tens, a. Gr. , L yv&fjmm GnouonT] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the gnomon 


or sun-dial, or to tht measuring of time, eta 
by means of this. 9. trans/. xhaX indicates 
Like a gnomon. Coleridge, 

X. G. column : a cylinder, on which the hour of the 
day is represented by the shadow of a style. G. pro* 
jection : a projection in which the point of sight it. the 
centre of a sphere. So called from us relation to the 
art of dialling. So Gnomo*nical a. Hence 
Gnomo’nicaily adv. 

B. sb. PI. Gnomonics (rarely sing. gnomonic)\ 
the art of dialling. Obs. exc. Hist. 1656. 

Hence ‘fGno’moniat, one skilled in gnomo- 
nics. 

H Gnosis (n^a-sis). PI. (rare) gnoses(n£n*siz). 
1703. [a. Gr. yvwais t {. yveo-, ysy y wont iv to 

Know.] A special knowledge of spiritual 
mysteries. Often : Gnostic philosophy, Gnosti- 
cism. 

Gnostic (np’stik). 1585. [ad. Gr. yvojartKbt 
pertaining to knowledge, t yvoa- ; see prec.] 

A. adj. x. Relating to knowledge ; cognitive; 
intellectual 1656. b. Possessing esoteric spiri- 
tual knowledge 1800. c. joc. Clever, knowing 
18x9. 9. Pertaining to the Gnostics; occult 1838. 

z. c. I said you were a d— d g. fellow Scott. 

B. sb. x. Hist. Chiefly pi. The name of 

certain heretical sects among the early Christians 
who claimed to have superior knowledge of 
spiritual things, and interpreted the sacred 
writings by a mystic philosophy (cf. Gnosis) 
1585. 9. tOne skilled or learned in any sub- 

ject 1641 ; 1 a knowing one', an adept in dis- 
honest acts 1819. 

1. The ghastly dream ofG. and Manichman Trench. 
Hence Gno’stical a. => Gnostic a. Gntvatically 
adv. Gno'sticism, the system or principles pro- 
fessed by the Gnostics. Gno'sticixe v. tut*- to 
adopt or expand G. views j trans. to interpret on G. 
principles. 

Gnow(3)e, obs. pa. t. of Gnaw v. 

Gnu (n£). 1777. [Hottentot wd.] A S. 

African quadruped {Catoblcpas gnu) belonging 
to the antelope family, but resembling an ox 
or buffalo in shape ; also known as wildebeest. 
The brindled gnu (C. gorgon) is a distinct 
species. 

Go (g£ u ), sb. PI. goes. 1680. [f. the vb.J 
1. The action of going, in various senses. Also, 
gait (rare). 1 727. 9. colloq. Ong. of a horse : 

Power of going, mettle. Hence : Dash, energy; 
animation, 4 swing 1825. 3. colloq. or vulgar. 

A proceeding; an (awkward) turn of affairs 1796 
4. colloq. A turn (at doing something) ; an at- 
tempt at 1835. 5. A quantity of anything 

supplied at one time 1799. Cribbage . A cry 
uttered by the player if he cannot play a card 
in his turn ; the position thus disclosed (for 
which the adversary scores ope point) i8ax. 7. 
colloq. Something that 1 goes * * a success. U.S 

1877. 

z. Phr. Come and go s see Com* sb} u. A quoer 
man . . full of * go ’, but never getting on 1864. The 
•swing' and ■ go ’of ballads 1884. 3. It must have 

been a pretty go 1833. 4. I. .sat down, and they had 

a go 18B9. 5. The goes of stout . . passed round 

merrily Thackkray, 

Phrases. ( It’s ) no go (colloq.) t the attempt is hope* 
less. The go (now only eUl or quite the go) \ the height 
of fashion \ the * correct thing ' s the 4 rage ’ (cot by.). 
Near go : a 'close shave', On the go: in constant 
motion, in a restless state. Great go, Little go, see 
the adjs. 

Go (g^»), v. Pa. t. went (went) ; pa. pple. 
gone (g£«). [Com. Teut. defective vb.: OE, 
inf. gdn \ pa. t. lode, ME. gede, yede, yode, super- 
seded in the 25th a by went , pa. L ot Wend* 
in the south, and by gaed, formed on the pre- 
sent-stem gvt-, gai-, in Sc. and n. dial. ] 
gen. Intransitive verb of motion, expressing a 
movement (I) irrespective of the point of depar- 
ture or destination ; (II) away from the position 
occupied by the speaker ; and (111) to or toward % 
a point not occupied by the speaker either in 
fact or in thought, spec. In addition, it had 
formerly the special sense of walking. Themove- 
raent may be either self-originated or Impressed 
L Of movement, irrespective of the point of 
departure or destination. ' ■ 
tii -To walk (opp. to creep, ride, etc.); to walk 
at an ordinary pace (opp. to rvs, etc.) -1836. 
b. To go upon the earth (also simply): to live 
and move -1579* c. To walk or step in a cer- 
tain manner ; esp. of a horse : to go narrow, 
wide (see adjs.) ; to go above his ground *= to 
Step high -1838. 9. To move along, travel* 
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Of persons and things. OE. b. with adj. or 
adv.\ lit . and fig. Go bet (see Bet, adv.*). 
To go like blazes (see Blaze sb. a b), even (see 
Even adv. I, a), ftUl drive , /*'// (see sbs.). ME. 
c. with advb. acc. of thp way pursued, distance, 
speed ME. d. with cognate obj., to go {the) 
circuit , a cruise , etc. 1536. te. Hence occas. 
trans. : To go through, over -1683. 8. spec. In 

Hunting « to ride (to hounds) 1841. 4. To 

take a specified course (physical or moral), often 
with adv. acc. Of persons and things. OE. 
b. Naut, As you go! As she goes = on the same 
tack 1693. c. Of a line, etc. : To 1 run ' (in a 
certain direction) 1889. d. with various ad vs., 
as amiss , aside, counter , etc. : see advs. ME. 
5. a. Of persons : To be guided by, Togo with 
the tide or the times, 1485. b. Of things : To 
be regulated by; to proceed upon (an idea, etc.) 
1590. 6. with adj. or phr. : To be habitually, esp . 
as to attire or circumstances. Cf. to go without 
(see VI), short (see Short a), OE. 7. Of a 
female: To pass (a period) in gestation. In 
full, to go with calf, child , etc. ME. 8. To be 
moving, a. Of persons, esp. in Who goesf 
Who goes there t 1593. b. Of the sea (with 
defining word) 1611. c. Of a piece of mecha- 

nism : to act, work 1680. transf. and fig. 
1565. d. esp. Of a watch, etc. (with defining 
word or phr.) : To keep (good or bad) time 
1588. o* with reference to sound, a. Of a 
musical instrument : To sound. Of a gun : To 
be fired, 1503. b. Of a clock : To strike (the 
hour) 1709. 10. In senses 8 and 9, with imita- 

tive additions, e.g. to go bang , crash, smash, 
snap, etc. 1791. xz. Of lime : To pass ME. 
xa. Of coin, etc. : To circulate; to pass current 
at a certain value ME. 13. Of a report, etc.: 
To pass from rnouth to mouth. Const, of, 
fan, fupon. 1542. 14. To go by or under 

the name or title ofx to be known as ; to be 
ascribed to 1599. 15. To be ordinarily. As 

men, things , etc. go. 1545. 16. Of a document, 

etc.: To run 1605. 17. Of verses : To glide 

along. Of a song : To admit of being sung ; 
to follow the measure of (a tune). 1589. 1 8. 

Of a series of events, etc.: To turn out (well or 
ill). Const with, ftfor). 1489. b. Of a war, 
etc., a vote, an election ; To result in a specified 
manner. Also of a constituency or a politician ; 
colloq. with adj. 1597. c. To take its course ; 
esp, in phr, to let (judgement , etc.) go by default 
1820, d. What has gone of — f What is gone 
with —1 * What has become of — ? ’ or * What 
ails — ?* 1771. 19. Of a performance, etc.: To 

proceed well, badly, etc. 1665. b. To succeed 
1742. IT 20. That goes without saying — * that 
is a matter of course* ; tr, F. cela va sans dire. 
1878. 

1. 1 have resolved to run when I can, to go when I 
cannot run, and to creep when I cannot go Bunyan. 
a. And so she went, ana she went, and never rested 
the evening, where she went in the morning, till [etc.] 
Sidney, b. The Government.. are going very strong, 
as the rowing-man says 1893. c. To go three miles 
in an hour Miegb. e. I went the wasteful! woodes 


and forest wyde Spenrbr. 4. They didna gang the 
road by the turnpike, . . thev gaed by the sands Scott. 
d. There are more ways ot going wrong than of going 
right H. Spencer. 5. a. Had he gone on thechances, 
he would have won ' Cavendish b. Promotion goes 
soiely by length of service 189a. 6. Why, he usu to 

go very fine, when he was here in town Swift. 7. 
The mother of man is said to go nine months in pro* 
during him 1841. 8. b. The sea went very high De 

Foe, c. [The] church clock has not gone lor twenty 
years 1890, transf. Those who believe that democracy 
..will go of itself Lowell. 9. b. The clock on the 
mantel-piece went eight West all. za Clatter, 

clatter, went the horses' hoofs Barino-Gould. za. 
Bank-notes, she supposes, will go everywhere 187a. 
*3. Now the story goes that he [the young Pretender! 
is in the Highlands W. Harris. 14. Shakespeare did 
not write that play, though it generally goes under his 
name M. 1 . Guest. 16. You ahall be King. And 
Tha £?. . f-awdor too: went it not so? Shaks. 
*7. This is a passing merry one, and goes to the tune 
of two maids wooing a man Shake, 18. All went 
merry as a weddiag-bell Mrs. Lynn Lynton. b. 
A J» e " wa ^ went decidedly against him 

■ * 1 • 1 out. d. What s gone with that boy ? Dickens. 
19. The annual dinner.. never goes better than when 
he is in the chair 189a. b. It became evident from 
an early point In the play that it would 4 go ' 1893. 

IL Uses in which movement from a place is 
the primary notion. 

I. To depart. Const, from, \of. Cl go away 
(VII below) OE, b. with cognate acc. To go 


one's way, etc. ME. c. fig. e.g. to go from one's 
word, etc. 1530. td. In imp. as a rebuke. 
Shaks. e. To let go (see Let v.). a. To 
begin to move from a given point or state ; 
esp. in go! said by the starter in a race, 
etc. Of an explosive — to go off (see VI 1 ); 
also fig. Here goes , There goes. Touch 
and go. From the word Go : from the start 
(L/.S. colloq .). ME. 3. with adjs. like quit, 
unpunished, etc.: orig. to leave court, now to 
continue ' quit etc. ME. To go free (see Free 

а. ) ME. 4. To pass by sale. Const, at, for; 

also logo cheap. So Going! *■= on the point of 
being sold 1 Gone / = sold I ME. 5. Of money : 
To be parted with, spent. Const, in. ME. 6. 
To be given up, sacrificed 1715* 7« To cease 

to exist ; to be taken away ; to come to an end 
ME. b. Cricket. Of a wicket: To be 'lost' 
1890. 8. To ‘depart this life', die ME. b. 

In phrases, e.g. to go the way of all the earth 
(1 Kings ii. 2), to a better world, etc.; also joc. 
and slang, to go aloft, off the hooks, to {the) pot , 
etc. 9. To fail, give way. a. Of a material 
object : To break, to crack ; to wear 1798. b. 
To faint 1768. c. Of a crop, etc. 1735. d. Oi 
living beings, their organs, or faculties 1809. 

z. Go, baffled coward, Test I run upon thee Milt. 
d. Go, go, you are a counterfeit cowardly knaue 
Shaks. a. On the word 4 to go ’ being given Oxford 
started well 189a. 3. Such foiays usually went un- 

punished Miss Yon gb. 4. I'll knock 'em down 
at forty pounds. Going — going— gone Sheridan. 

б. The house must go, the carriage must go, the 
horses must go, and yet [etc.] Fr. A. Kemble. 7. 
One of the results of using those.. drugs is. that 
the will entirely goes Black. 8 . 1 hy neighbour’s 
wife, .dyeth. Every one can say. Why 1 wee are all 
mor tall;.. but when hisowne goes, then [etc.] Healfy. 
9. a. About half-past three the foremast went in 
three places Nelson. d. Omnibus- horses generally 
go first in the loins 189a. 

IH. Of movement not towards the speaker or 
the position occupied by him in thought. 

♦ of self originated movement or action. I 

x. To move, or proceed to or towards a place, 
into the presence of a person, or in a specified 
direction Const to, towards, into , or with any 
prep, or adv. of motion whither. OE. b. To 
go to Jericho , Bath , Hong Kong , Putney, etc.: 
used in imper. etc. to imply that one desires to 
see no more of a person. So to go to Halifax 
(see Gibbet!. 1648. c. transf Of a road, pas- 
sage, etc. To 'lead 1 to, into, etc. ME. 2. 
With an additional meaning implied, a. The 
destination implies what is done there, as in to 
£9/0 Mr Ball,/# Bed, Church, Press, School, 
etc. b. Of female animals : To go to {the) bull, \ 
cow , etc. «* to copulate with 157 7. c. As in to 
go to college, the university, etc. : to enter on the 
mode of life associated with college, etc. So to 
go to the bar, *)■ on the highway (or fthe road), the 
stage , the streets : to become a barrister, a high- 
wayman, an actor, a prostitute. 1727. d. To 
go to sea : to go a voyage ; usu. to become a 
sailor. Of rigging : To be carried adrift. 1599. 
3. The motive of going is often indicated : e.g. 
a. by the simple inf, (arch, and dial.) OE. b. 
by the inf with to ME. c. by and wiLh a verb, 

I where the force of go tends to disappear. Togo 
and (do something) to be so foolish, unreason- 
able, or unlucky as to — . OE. d. by a sb. 
(governed by to) denoting an action, a cere- 
mony, etc. ME. e. by the vbl. sb. governed 
b ya(**on; now often omitted); also by ordinary 
sbs. denoting an action, governed by + in, on, 
upon. Go a begging. ME. t. by a sb., denoting 
function or capacity. Obs. exc. in to go appren- 
tice, and to go bail, now usu. fig. * I will be 
bound I am certain. 1665. 4. To have re- 

course, appeal to (an authority, etc.); to CArry 
one's case to or before (a tribunal, etc.). To go 
to the country (see Country, 6). ME, 5. To 
turn to (an occupation, etc.); to resort to a 
specified course of action. Togo to law, war, 
work, etc. ME. b. To go {for) to (do some- 
thing) ; wig. — * To be so foolish , bold , or severe 
as to — * 1752. ( 5 . To carry one's action so far 
as, etc. Const, to ; also with adv. or advb. phr., 
or cognate or advb. acc., e.g. to go the Length 
of. For phmsesKjbc Far, Near, Nigh. 1577. 

I b. esp. of offers or abatements in negotiations, 
t Togo less : to offer or accept less. 1626. c. 
'To share equally in as in to go halves (with), 

1 to go shares, snacks, etc.; or to go sharer , mates. 


partners (see sbs.). d. To put oneself to (trouble 
etc.) 1842. e. trans . (as with cognate accs.). 
To go to the extent of. To go the whole hog 
(see Hog). 1855. 7. trans. To risk, stake. 

Also absol. Togo better, at cards, to stake more. 
Also to go one better : hence fig, to outbid or 
outdo. 1605. 

z. That he do appoint a fleet to go to the North, 
ward Pepys. b. ‘Slie may go to Tunbridge, or she 
may go to Baih, or she may go to Jericho for me' 
Thackeray. a. c. 1.. advise you to go upon the 
road.. the only post of honour left you Swift, d. 
1 should like to go to sea with Uncle Mauri*, e 
Nelson. 3. a. Your Streatham and my Bookham 
may go hang Jane Austen. c. Would’st thou 
haue me go and beg my food Shake. d. When 
they were all gone one day to dinner Sidney, e. I 
was resolved not to go sneaking to the lower pro. 
fessors Goldsm. f. He won't marry her now, I'll go 
bail Rider Haggard. 4. You must go to Aristotle 
for that Blackib. 3. He that.. goes to Law to be 
relieved Is sillier than a sottish chews Butler. 6. 
The generality, .u ant either force or inclination to go 
to the bottom and tty the merits Collier, b. Lewis 
consented to go as high as twenty-live thousand 
crowns Macaulay. 7. Men that would go forty 
guineas on a game of cribhage Goldsm. 

**°fpassive movement , change of state, eta 

8. To be carried, moved, etc. to, towards, into , 
etc. (lit. and fig) OE. To go to the bottom (see 
Bottom sb.). b. fig. To go to one's heart : to 
cause one gieat sorrow. 1481. 9. a. To be 

capable of passing into, through, etc. Of a 
number, to becontained in; also tmpers. ('won't 
go ’) in division or subtraction. 1686. b. To be 
usually or propei ly placed 1729. 10. To pass 

to; to be allotted to 1607. b. To pass by in- 
heritance, or succession 1818. 11. To be 

applied or appropriated to. Const, to, towards, 
to with inf. ME. 12. To contribute to a result. 
Const, to, towards, to with inf. 1607. b. To 
amount to 1841. 13. To conduce, tend to; 

with sb. or v . in inf. fTo have a result amount- 
ing to. X781. 14. To reach, extend; with 

advb. phr. 1586. b. As (or so) far as it goes t 
a phrase of limitation MEL c. Togo a good, 
great, short way (to or towards) : to have a great, 
little effect ; to have great influence with 1697. 
d. With far, as or so far, further, a long way, 
etc. Of provisions, etc.; To hold out. Of 
clothing : To last. Of money : To have pur- 
chasing power. MEL. 15. To pass into a 
condition, a. With adi.: To become, get to 
be. (Cf. Come, III. 5.) 1583. b. To turn to ; 
to be reduced to. 1391. c. Const, to with sb. 
in phr. to go to pieces , to rack , ruin, smash, eta 
(see sbs.). 

8. I am further of opinion, .that there was evidence 
of negligem.e to go to the jury Ld. bn and. o. a. 
Elzevirs, .go readily into the pocket A. Lang. Four 
from three won’t go — borrow one 1890. xo. American 
ships. .divide the freights which formerly went to the 
British . .shipowner 1849. zx. All the Revenue goes 
to the keeping up of the Magnificence of the Court 
16BB. za. Whole gardens of roses go to one drop of 
the attnr 1890 Z3 The bill therefore, went to the 
< onfiscation of the whole of the Company's property 
Jas. Mill. It goes to *how that the Dutch are not 
the equals of the Lnglish 1869. 14. But the difference 

goes still further Deutsch. b. The poor jaw system 
. .is, so far as it goes. Socialism pure and simple 1885. 
d. a year . .in those days would go as far as forty 
would do now M. J. Guest, zj. a. He went bankrupt 
s86i. b. The devil’s corn all goes to bran M ns. Barb. 

IV. QusLsi-trans. with pronoun as obj. 

x. With pleonastic reft. pron. arch. [Cf. F. 
s'en allcr.y ME. 9. Go it. fa. To direct one's 
course. 1689. tb. imp. — Be off 1 1797. c. colloq . 
and slang. To go along at great speed ; to en- 
gage recklessly in dissipation. To go it blind ; 
without regarding the consequences. i8ax. 

V. Special uses of the pples. 

Of going, a. Going in, ox of about to attain 
(a sped lied age) j also without prep. b. Going to (with 
inf.) : on the way to, preparing to. Now » about to. 
Cf. T.jevais. {To be) just going to. Of gone. a. 
To be gone 1 to take oneself off. Cf. Bboome. So to 
get oneself gone (see Get f.). b. I n A rchery , beyond 
the mark. In Bowls , beyond the jack Urosny C of the 
player), c. Dead. Deed amt gone (see Dead). d.In 
a swoon. Dead drunk. 6. Infatuated. Gone on 
(colloq. or vulg.)t infatuated about, f. Forgone*, in 
disease t deeply entangled j exhausted, etc. g. Lost, 
ruined, undone. Of a battle, game, eta fk « Ago, 
Since, i. = reckoned from a past date, J. ■ over 
the age mentioned. 

VL With preposition, in specialised uses. 

Go about — . fa. To encompass. b. To busy 
oneself about j also fio seek after. (Cf. to be About.) 
Go alter — . To pursue 1 to visit as a wooer, or a 


»(“*»> a (pau). an (bud), v (art). , (Fr. chrf). » (ev«r). »i (/,#*). » (Fr. east d« Tie). 1 (fit). i (Ptyciw). 9 (whrrt). f (got). 
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disciple. Go against, fa gain — . fa. To go to 
meet. b. Of an enterprise, etc. : To result unfavour- 
ably to. C. To run counter to. d. To go against 
the Grain, Hair, f heart (also against ms = against 
my feelings) : to be uncongenial (see Against). Go 
at — • To attack 1 take in band vigorously. Togo 
at it : to enter upon with energy. Go before —. 

a. To precede in time or order, fb. To take pre- 
cedence of. Go behind — . To reopen a question 
previously closed. Go by — . fa. To pass without 
notice. (Cf. Go-by sb.) fb. To go by the worse, 
worst : to be worsted. Go for — . fa. To start for. 

b. To go to fetch, c. To pass as ; to be valued as. 
Now to go /or nothing , Hit is, something, d. To have 
for one’s aim 1 f also =* to go in for\ to exert oneself 
to at tain. e. colloq. To assail, attack. Go into — . 

a. See simple senses and 1 nto. f Togo into ths field : 
l.e. to fight a duel. To go into (a cabinet , Parlia • 
went). To go into society, b. To take part in. +C. 
To accede to. d. To enter upon a state^ condition, 
or process t to take up an attitude. e. To pass into 
(ecstasies, hysterics, etc ). f. To enter as a profession, 
etc. To adopt as a style of dress, to dress*in (esp. 
mourning). h. To go into (fn. ilhe) committee (see 
Com m iTThs). Said also of a bill. i. To examine 
minutely. Togo into details (see Detail sb.). Go 
off — . a. See simple senses and Off. To go off one' s 
head or chump (see 11 RAD sb., ClfUMP sb). 'Jo go off 
milk : (of a cow) to cease to yield, b. To fail to ful- 
fil Goon — . a.See simple senses and On. Togo 
on a wind : to avail oneself of it for sailing. To go 
on board (see Coaiid sb.\ To go on one's knees (see 
Knkk). fb. To approach (a point of time), fc. U.S. 
colloq, 1 To care for. d. To become chargeable to 
(the Parish, etc.). Go over--, a. To cross, b. 
To visit and inspect. C. To admit of being laid over. 

d. To consider seriatim. e. To rehearse. f. To 
repeat, g. To exainina in detail ; to revise and re* 
touch throughout. Go through — . a. To deal in suc- 
cession with all the stages of (a business, etc), b. To 
examine seriatim. C. To declaim, recite, etc. at length; 
to peiform in detail, d. To experience, undergo, e. 
Of a book : To have all the copies sold of (an edition); 
now, to be published successively in (so many editions). 
(Cf. pass, press through.) Go upon — . (See simple 
senses and Upon.) a. To take in hand. b. To pro- 
ceed upon as a foundation. Go with — • a. To 
a< company s to * keep company with * (vulg.). b. To 
be associated with. c. To side with. d. To match. 

e. To follow intelligently. Go without — • Not to 
have ; put up with the want of. Also absol . or cllipt. 

VII. Combined with adverbs. 

Go about, a. To go to and fro, travel ; to be cur- 
rent ; also ftc complete a cycle. b. Mil. To turn 
round, tc. To use circumlocution, d. Naut. (See 
About A), e. To go about to (see About A). Go 
abroad. (Sec simple senses and Abkoad.) a. Of a 
report, etc.: I'o circulate ( arch .), b. To go out of 
doors (obs. exc. dial ). c. To po to a foreign country. 
Go ahead. (See Ahead.) To make one’s way to 
thr front in a race, etc. Also (chiefly U.S.), to make 
rapid progress. Go along, a. See simple senses 
and Along adv. In imp. Gc along! Go along with 
you t =9 1 Ho off * | also — Go on. b. Togo along with : 
to proceed in company with f fto follow intelligently 1 
to approve of (up to a point) ; to attend upon 1 to be 
the regular concomitant of ; fto be classed with. Go 
away. (See simple senses and Away.) a. To depart 
from. fOf time: To pass. b. Togo away with ■ to 
carry off. C. To go freely. Go back. (See simple 
senses and Hack adv.) a. To return ; fig. to revert 
to a former state or mode cf action j fto lose ground. 

b. To carry one's view backward in time. c. Togo 
back from (colloq. qfion, upon ) : to withdraw from (an 
engagement, etc.). d. To go back on 1 to betray 
[colloq .) | ong. U.S. e. To extend backwards (in 
space or time). Go backward^*. a. See simple 
senses and Backward, Backwards. tTo change for 
the worse. Go before. (See simple senses and Be- 
poke.) a. lit. To go in advance, b. To precede in 
time or order. Go by. a. To go past (see By adv ). 
tb. To go unregarded, etc. Go down. (See simple 
senses and Down oulv.) a. To proceed to a lower 
place or condition 1 to descend (from, fof) ; trantf. 
(of a road, etc.) to lead downwards. Of a vessel : to 
sink. To go down on one's knees (see Knee), b. To 
be continued down to. C. To be overthrown. d. 
To be set down in writing, e. Of waves, wind, etc. : 
To subside. f. To be swallowed. g. fig. To find 
acceptance with. Go forth. (Now arch . or rhet.) 

a. See simple senses and Forth. (Cf. Forthgo.) 

b. Of R decree, etc. 1 To be issued. Go forward : 
see Forward adv. Go in. a. See simple senses and 
In. b. To enter as a competitor. Phr . go in and 
win . In Poker » to play for the pool. C. Cricket. 
To take the batting. Also to go in to bat. d. Of 
the nun, etc. : To be obscured, e. Togo into or unto 
(O.T. after Heb.)i To have carnal knowledge of. f. 
To go in ait To assail vigorously (colloq.). Go In 

for. (Pec. and colloq.) a. To make one s object ; 
select as one’s 1 line style, or fashion t commit one- 
self to (a principle, etc.) 1 to venture on acquiring or 
wearing ) to indulge in. b. To offer oneself for ex- 
amination inf as a candldate^r, (Cf. to. be in for.) 
Go in with. fa* To agree with. b. To join. Go 
off. (See simple senses and Off.) a. To depart 
(suddenly)t to set out. Of an actor 1 To leave the 


stage. At cards: to lead. To go off at score (see 
Scors). To go off at a tangent (see Tangent). b. 
To be taken off (esp. quickly). c. Of firearms, etc. : 
To be discharged, explode. d. To pass away, die. 
e. Of a sensation : To pass away. f. To deteriorate, 
g. To start into sudden action ; to break into a fit of 
laughter, etc. h. To pass into unconsciousness t to 

n f to sleep , in or into a fit , etc. i. To fall through. 

o be disposed of by sale. Of daughters, Lo be 
married (colloq.). k. Of a perfoimance, etc.: To 
succeed. Go on. (See simple senses and On.) CL 
To continue a journey, b. To continue in a course 
of action; in speech. _ Const, in, with, \to with inf. ; 
also simply. Also with pr. pple, c. To proceed to, 
as the next step, d. To get on ; to * manage '. . e. 
To continue further ; also, to be in progress. Of time : 
To pass. f. To behave (repreheusibly). g. coiloq. 
To tulk volubly; to rail at h. Of dress : To admit 
of being put on. L Cricket. To take up the bowling. 
Tfuatr. To appear in a part. j. imper. ( int .) — Go 
your ways (colloq,). k. Going on for\ approaching 
(an are 01 period). Also = * nearly '. tl. To make an 
attack. Go Otlt« a* lit. To go from within; esp. 
from one's house. (See simple senses and Out.) d. 
To take the field (chiefly Hist, with refvrenre to 1715 
and 1745)1 to fight a duel. To go out to fight. c. 
Of a fire, etc. : To be extinguished. Also transf. and 
fig. d. In University use. t(«) To take the degree 
of (doctor, etc.). ( b ) At Cambridge: To take the 

degree of B.A. in a subject, or in honours. e. To 
die. To go out of the world. f. Of the tide : To 
recede, g. To retire from office, h. ellipt. for to go 
out 0/ date, fashion, etc. 1. Of a year : To terminate. 
J. To go to another country as a colonist, ambassador, 
etc. k. Chiefly of girls and women : To find work 
away from home. Const, to. 1. To mix in general 
society, m. To be published, n. To abandon work. 
In full, to go out on strike. O. To be diawn to, by 
affection or sympathy. Also of the feeling: To go 
forth to. Go out of. See simple senses and Out. 
To go out of the stable : to be entered for a race. To 
go out of hand (see Hand), b. To go out of cultiva- 
tion, fashion, etc. 1 to cease to be cultivated, fashion- 
able. . To go out of print : Of a book, etc., when all 
the printed copies are sold off. Togo out of gear or 
order : to become disarranged. To go out of one's 
mind or senses 1 to become deranged. Go over. 
See simple senses and Over; often, to cross a piece 
of water, a hill, etc. b. To pay a visit at some dis- 
tance. C. To pass to another owner, d. To change 
one's party. 7 o go over (to R ome ) : to become Roman 
Catholic. Togo over to the majority (=» L. a hire ad 
piurei) : to die (see Majority), e. Of a vehicle. To 
be upset. So of driver, or passengers. Go round, 
a. To rotate. Of the head: To ‘swim’. to. To 
complete a revolution, c. To make a circuit f to visit 
various places in suec^-ssion. d. To pass from one to 
another in a company. e. To make a detour. Also 
colloq. to visit informally. f. To be long enough to 
encompass. g. Of food, etc.: To be sufficient to 
supply every one. In cards, when all the players can 
follow suit. Go through, a. See simple senses and 
Through, tb. To complete what is begun. C. Of 
a proposition : To be carried. Go through with. 
a. To carry to completion. Go to. tgo till. fa. 
To set to work. In imp. *■ Come on f L. age. b. 
In imp., to express disapprobation or the like — Come 
cornel Go together, a. See simple senses and 
Together. Togo together by the ears (see Earx^. 1 ). 
b. 'i’o be mutually concomitant. Go under. Of 
persons : I'o fail ; to disappear from society 1 in US. 
slang, to die. Of a literary work: To drop out of 
sighL Go up. a. To pass to p higher place or posi- 
tion ; to rise. fOf a sword 1 To be put up (into the 
sheath). b. Chiefly U.S . To go to ruin ; become 
bankrupt. C. Of a cry, etc. =: Ascend I. c. d. 
To be put up. e. To increase in number, price, or 
value, f. Togo up and down (see IJr). 

VIII. Phr.iseological combs, {colloq. or techn .) 
serving as sb. or adj. 

Go-ashore (a) adj., characteristic of a sailor when 
ashore 5 (b) sb.pt., clothes worn by him when ashore ; 
(c) New Zealand, an iron cauldron with three feet 
and attachments for hanging it over a fire; go-as- 
you-please a., unfettered by regulations ; go-getter 
(U.S. colloq), an enterprising, pushing person; so 
-getting ppl . a ; go-no-further, a kind of apple ; 
go-out, a sluice for allowing water to escape from 
tidal lands; go-slow a. (cf. Ca’canny); go-to-bed, 
one who is sleepy; go-to-bed-at-noon* Goat's- 
beard 9 ; go-to-meeting a.; go-within-each-other 

*fcoa(gtf u, &). 1846. [Corruptly a. Tibetan 
dgoba.] A Tibetan antelope, Procapra picti- 
cauda. 

Goad [OE. gdd, corresp. to Lom- 

bard gaida arrow-head OTeut.type *gaiddj] 
1, A stick, pointed at one end, for driving 
cattle, esp. oxen used in ploughing, a. fig. 
Anything that pricks or wounds like a goad 
1561. 3. fa. A cloth-measiSt - 4] feet -1727. 
b. A land-measure « 15, or (locally) 9, foot 


1587. 4. — Gad sb . 1 x. 
Goad ' 


(g*ud),v. 1579. _ . 

To prick with a goad ; to drive or urge on to 




something by such means 1619. a. fig. To 
assail or prick as with a goad ; to instigate or 
, impel by mental pain or annoyance 1579. 
j a. This [mutiny] shall seeme. .their owne, Which 
we baue goaded on- ward Cor. 11. iit. 271. Hence 
Goa*dster, a driver who uses a goad. Carlyle. 

Goaf(gJuf). Also goave. 1839. [?Cf. Gob 
r^. 4 ] Coal-mining. The empty space irom 
which the coal has been extracted. Hence 
Goa*flng (in same sense) ; also, the refuse left 
behind in working coal. 

Go-ahead (g<* u 'a|hed),a. colloq. (orig. U.S.) 
1834. [orig. phr. go ahead.] Forward and 
energetic; pushing, enterprising. 

What a go-ahead place France is C. Kingsley. 
Goal sb. [ME. gal, of difficult etym. 

Usually taken as ad. F. gaule pole, stick ; but 
see N.E.D.1 +1. A boundary, limit. Shore- 

ham. a. The terminal point of a race ; any 
object by which this is marked; a winning- 
post, or the like 1531. Also fig. of the object 
of effort or ambition, or the destination of a 
(difficult) journey 1608. 3. In football, and 

similar games, the posts between which the 
ball is driven to win a point in the game. Also, 
the winning ol a goal, the point scored for this. 
1548. 4. a. Rom, Antiq . As tr. L. meta, the 

conical column marking each of the two turning- 
points in a chariot-race. Also fig. 1634. If b. 
The starting-point of a race. Also fig. rare. 1697. 

a. fig. Then Honour be but a Goale to my Will, 
This day lie rise Shaks. 3. Phr. To get , take, 
win a g. (often fig ). To make, score a g. To drop 
a g.\ see Drop v. 4. a. Part curb tltir nerie Steeds, 
or shun the G. With rapid wheels Milt. b. Hast thou 
beheld, when from the G. they start Dryden. 

Comb . : g.-keeper, a player whose special duty ia 
to protect the g ; -line, the line which bounds each 
end of the field of play, and in the centre of which the 
g. is placed ; -post. 

Goar, obs. f. Gore. 

Goat t). PI. goats. [Com. Tent, t 
OE. gdt fern. : — OTeut. *gait-, cogn. w. L. 
hsedus kid: — Aryan *ghaidos-. In ME., north, 
dialects have gat, gait, pi. gait ( ON. geitr), 
southern goot (pi. geet). OE. gdt denoted only 
the female goat ; the male was called bueca Buck 
sb . 1 The terms he-goat and she-goat appear 
about the end of the 14th c. ] x. A ruminant 
quadruped of the genus Capra . Occas. used 
with reference to Matt. xxv. 3a, 33. b. Used 
Zool. in fl. «* mod.L. Caprinx, the name of the 
sub-family to which the genus Capra belongs. 
Also applied to certain antelopes. 1731. a. 
transfi a. The zodiacal sign Capricorn ME tb. 
The star Capella (Alpha Aurigac) -1674. tc. [tr. 
Gr. af£.] A fiery meteor. Stanley. Z-fig* A 
licentious man 1675. 4. To play or act the 

l giddy ) g . : To play the fool 1879. fi. To get 
(a person's) g., to annoy him 191a. 

s. A jet-black g. white-homed, white-hooved Thnny- 
son. b. tBlue g. = Blau w bo k. Rocky Mountain 
g., Haplocerus montanus. Yellow g. ** Dzeren. 

Combs. : a. g. -antelope, an antelope of the genus 
Nemorhxdus ; -chafer, a capricorn beetle; -flg 
(=* L. caprtficus), the fig-tree in its wild state ; -fish, 
the Balistes caprtscus and the Phycis furcatus of 
Europe, the Upeneus maculatus of America, etc. 1 
•leap = goat's- leap ; -moth, Cossus ligniperda ; 
•owl = Goat-buckbr 1 -root, the plant Ononis No. 
trix ; -rue ■■ goat's rue ; -singing, -song, render- 
ings of Gr. Tpay*6M Tragedy ; -star => Goat a b; 
•weed, a name for the W. Indian plants Caprana 
btfiora and Stemodia durant (folia ; -willow. Salt. r 
caprxa. 

b. Comb, with goafs', goat's bane, A coni turn 
tragoctonum ; goat's foot, a name for the S. African 
plant Oxalis caprina\ goat's leaf, the foliage of 
the Woodbine ; float's leap *= Capriole i goat's- 
rue, Galega officinalis 1 goat's thorn, a name for 
Astragalus J'ragoconthus and other species ; goat'S- 
wheat, the genus Tragopyrum , allied to the buck- 
wheat; goars-wool, («) ( something non-existent# 
(b) the fine wool mingled with the hair of some species 
ofgoats. 

Goatee (gJutr). 1844 (-^). [See -er *.] 
A beard trimmed in the form of a tuft hanging 
from the chin, resembling that of a he-goat. 
Goat-herd, goatherd (g£u*t,h3jd). OE. 
[f. Goat + Herd sb .*] One who tends goats. 
Goatish (go* tij), a. 1509. [See -ish.] 
Characteristic of, or resembling, a goat; spec. 
lascivious. 

A g., ram-faced rascal Smollett. Hence Goa*tlah- 
ly advy -ness. 

Goatling 1870. [See -ling.] A 

goat above xa months and under s years old. 


6 (Ger. Kiln). #( Fr.pw*). U (Ger. MtfUer). *1 (Fr. dwne). » (cwri). S (e») (th*re). *(A)(i«n). { (Fr. faire). 3 (fir, fern, ««rth). 



GOAT’S-BEARD 

Goa-t’s-beard. 1548. A name of plants. 
1. Spima Ulmaria , meadow-sweet 1578. a- 
Tragopogon pr a ten sis ; also T porrifolius, 
salsify. 3. Some aperies of mushroom. ? Obs. 
1688. 

Goatskin (g*u-t,skln). ME. The skin of a 
goat, esp. one used for a garment, a wine- 
bottle, etc. Also attrib. 

Goatsucker. 161 1. [transL of L. capri- 
mulgus (f. capra + mulgere to milk), Gr. alyo- 
0 ^\as (f. alyo of£ + to suck).] The 

bird Capritnulgus europseus , supposed to suck 
the udders of goats. Also applied to other 
birds of the same genus, or of the family Capri - 
mulgidn. 

Goaty (g#rti), a. 1600. [See -Y *.] Goat- 
like; goatish. 

Gob (gpb), sbA ME. [App. a. OF. gobs, 
goubt (mod. gobbe), a mouthful, lump, conn. w. 
gober to swallow; see Gobbet.] A mass or 
Tump (now dial.); a lump, clot of some slimy 
Substance (now dial. . or vulgar) 1555. 

Gob (gpb), sbfi n. dial . ana slang . . 1550, 
[? a. Gael, and Ir. gob beak, mouth.] The 
mouth. 

Gob (gpb), sb.* dial. 1695. [- Gab sb.*\ 
Talk, language. 

Gob (gpb), sbA 1839. [? altered f. Goaf, 

lnfl, by Gob j^. 1 ] Coalmining. The empty 
space from which the coal has been extracted 
in the 4 long-wall * system of mining (c£ Goaf); 
also, the rubbish used for packing such a space. 
Also attrib . 

Gob (gpb), v. 1863. [?f. Gob rJ. 1 ) trans. 
To choke up (a furnace), intr. Of a furnace : 
To become choked. 

Gobang 1886. [Corruptly a. 

Jap. goban, said to be ad. Chinese i'i pan 
chess-board.] A game played on a chequer- 
board, each player endeavouring to be the first 
to get five pieces into line. 

Gobbet (gp’bet). Now rare or arch. ME. 
[a. OF. gobet, dim. of gobe Gob jA 1 ] i. fA 
piece or fragment of anything that is divided, 
cut, or broken -1878 ; spec. & piece of raw flesh 
ME. Also Jig \ t»- A lump or mass -171a. 
f 3. A large lump or mouthful of food ; spec, a 
ball of flour, etc. used in feeding poultry [ »■ F. 
gobbe] | -1862. b. A lump of half-digested food. 
Alsojlg. 1553. 

s. Gobhettes of wodde vndei y* name of pcrcelles 
of the holy crosse 1538. spec, an extract from a text 
set for translation or comment. 3. b. Belching raw 
gobbets from his maw, o’ercharged Addison. Hence 
tGo'bbetmeal adv., in gobbets : piecemeal, 
f Gobbet, v. 1450. [a. OF. gobeter, or f. 

Gobbet j 5.] 1. Irons. To swallow' as a gobbet 
or in gobbets -169a. a. To divide into por- 
tions or gobbets -1726. 

Gobbing (gp^biij;, vbl. sb. 1839. [f. Gob 
sbfi] Coal-mining. Packing with waste rock ; 
the material used lor this. var. (dial. ) Go'bbin. 
Gobble (gp*b’l) , sb. 1878. [prob. t next.] 
Golf. A rapid straight putt into the hole. 
Gobble (gp*b’l), vA 1601. [prob. f. Gob 
sb . 1 or *, and partly echoic.] 1. trans. To 
•wallow hurriedly in large mouthfuls, esp. in 
a noisy fashion, a. U.S. slang. To snatch up, 
lay hold of, * collar' 1825. 

«. The Supper gobbled up in haste Swift. 

Gobble (gp*b’l), v* 1680. [Imitative.] 
intr. Of a turkey-cock: To make its character- 
istic noise in the throat ; also (rarely) transf. 

tranf. A tiny geyser gobbled R. Kipuno. Hence 
Gobble sb, the noise made by a turkey-cock. Go'b- 
bler, a turkey-cock. 

Gobelin (gobAxh, gp-balin). Also Gob&> 
Uns. 1823. [f. Gobelins , the state-factory of 
tapestry in Paris, so named after its founders.] 
i. Used attrib. , as in G. tapestry , a tapestry 
made at Gobelins, and imitations of this, a. 
absol. * A variety of damask used for upholstery, 
made of silk and wool or silk and cotton* {Cent. 
Diet.). 

|] Gobemouche (gob*m«J). 1818. [a. F. gohe- 
mouches (sing, and pi.). J One who credulously 
accepts all news. Also attrib. 

The g. expression of countenance with which he is 
swallowing an article in the National Kimglaxk. 

Gobet, obs. £ Gobbet. 
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tween. J x. One who passes to and fro between 
parties, with messages, proposals, etc. ; ah 
intermediary, a. Anything that goes between 
or connects two other things. Also attrib. x86a. 
Gobiid (gju a bi|id). 1884. [£ L. gobius 
Goby 4- -id.] 

A. adj i Belonging to the Gobiidu or gobies 
proper. 

B. sb. One of these ; a goby. 

Goblold (gJn-bi,oid). 1854. [f. as prec. -r 

-OID.J 

A. adj. Belonging to the family Gobioides of 
Cuvier or to the Gobioidea, comprising fishes 
allied to the goby. 

B. sb, A fish of this kind. 

Goblet 1 (gp blet). [ME. gpbelet , a. OF., f. 

gob el t gobeau cup, of unkn. origin.] x. A 
drinking-cup, properly bowl-shaped and with- 
out handles, sometimes mounted on a foot and 
fitted with a cover. Later, a wine-cup. Now 
only arch. b. A glass with a foot and stem, as 
dist. from a tumbler, fa. A conical cup or 
thimble used by conjurers -169a. 

s. I doe thinke him as concaue as a couered g., or 
a Worme-eaten nut Shakjl 

+Goblet a . 1530. « Gobbet sb. -174a. 
Goblin (gp’blin). [ME. gobelin , a. F. ; 
perh. f. med.L. cobalus, covalus , a. Gr. it 6 $a- 
\os a rogue, goblin.] 1. A mischievous and 
ugly demon, a. attrib. (or adj.) 1649. 

1. To whom the G. [Death] full of wrath replied 
Milt. a. The affrightnient of this G. word, Dema- 
gogue Milt. Hence Go'blinixe v. to convert into 
a sr. Go'blinry, the acts or practices of goblins. 

Gob-line. 1841. Naut. A rope leading 
from the martingale inboard (R. H Dana). 

Goby bi). 1769. [ad. L. gobius , cobius , 
a. Gr. koj&i 6 s (usually rendered Gudgeon).] 
One of a genus ( Gobius ) of small acanthoptery- 
gian fishes having the ventral fins joined into 
a disk or sucker. Also, a member of the 
family Gobiid x. 

Go-by (g<?W>3i). 1611. [f. Go z>. + By adv.] 
1. The action of going by. Obs. exc. in nonce- 
uses. 1673. a. kacing , etc. The action of get- 
ting in front of another dog or horse 1611. 

1. Phr. To give the go-by to \ &• To outstrip. fAlso, 
to leave, b. To give the slip to, elude, c. To pa^s 
without notice | to ‘cut to evade. 

Go*-cart* 1676. [(. Go v. + Cart.J x. 
A light framework, moving on castors, in which 
a child may learn to walk without falling. Also 
fig. 1689. b. A child's carriage drawn by hand 
1854, a. A litter, palankeen, or the like 1676. 
8. A hand-cart 1759 4. A kind of light open 

carriage 1828 

Goclenian (goklPniSn), a. Epithet of a 
variety of the sorites due to Rudolf Goclenius 
( I S47-i6a8). See Sorites. 

God (gpd). [Com. Teut: OE. god : — 
OTeut. type *g«au m , The primary meaning has 
been given as * what Is invoked ’ and as ‘ what 
is worshipped by sacrifice '.] 

L Pre-Christian senses, x. A superhuman 
person (regarded as masc. : see Goddess) who 
is worshipped as having power over nature and 
the fortunes of mankind ; a deity, (Chiefly of 
heathen divinities, but often with a Christian 
colouring.) 9. An image or Other object 
which is worshipped ; an idol OE. 3. transf. 
of persons OE. ; of things 1586, 4, TheaL pi. 
The occupants of the gallery, so called because 
seated on high. Also rarely in ring . 175a. 

1. They conteyne the wicked actes anawhoredomeft 
of the goddes 1577. Come, let tie so — to a land 
wherein gods of the old time wandered Clough. Phr. 
The g. of Hay : the Sun. Theg. of war 1 Man (Ares'. 
Theg. of time, the blind g.: Amor (Bros), or Cupid. 
The g. of wine : Bacchus. A /east, right , etc fit for 
the gods. a Thou shalt make thee no molten gods 
Exod. xxiv. 17. 3. Swe&re by tby gratious self*. 

Which is the G. of my Idolatry Shake. The old 
mans g., his gold, has wonne upon her Fliichbe. 

IL In the Christian and monotheistic sense. 
The One object of supreme adoration ; the 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe. (Now 
always with capital G.) OE. tb. In ME. often 
used for Christ. So, in x6th c., in the year of\ 
G. mm Anno Domini. (Cf. Mother of God : see 
Mother.) -1565. 

Phrases. With G. % in heaven. Act of God (Law) : 
see Act sb. God's truth 1 the absolute truth. On 

Govbetwcn. 1598. [f. Go * + B 

! (man), a (pass), an (loud). 


GODLIKE 

(arch.), God knows, b. By god that for us deyda 
Csaucu. 

Comb, au jg.-bote, a fine for crimes and offences 
against Goal also an eccL fine i -home nonco-wd., 
the home of God, heaven i also as transl. of ON, 
Gobheimr , the abode >of the gods (W. Mouis). 

b. possessive, as tGod'a body, the sacra mer.fal 
bread t God’s book, the Bible; t God’s house, (a) 
? a pyx, ( 4 ) an almshouse [cf. F .Mourn Diem] j God’s 
image, the human body (Gen. i. 97); God’s service 
= worship, an act of worship 1 God’s Sunday, 
Easter day* 

God (gpd). 9. Now rare. 1576. [f. the sb.] 

a. trans. To deify, b. quBsi-trans. To god it: 
toplay the god. 1503. 

God-almighty (gpd$lmai*ti). Also (colloa. 
and dial.) God-a-mighty. OE. a. *■ God sb. 
II. b. In derisive use (with a and in pi.) a 
One who poses, or is regarded, as omnipotent 
x68a. 

tGod-a-meTcy, int. phr . ME. [ - God 
have mercy , i. e. * God reward you ’ (see Mer- 
cy); hence used as an expression of thanks,] 
1. An exclam* of applause or thanks. Const 
of. -1828. 9. qUasi-j£. «= * thank you ' -1699. 

a. It would not be worth God -ha-mercy 16.26. 

Gcd-chl Id. ME. [f. God sb. + child (see 
Godfather).] A person considered in rela- 
tion to his or ner god-parent or god-parents ; 
a godson or god -daughter. 

God-da Tnn(-me). M E. [f. God sb. and 
Damn r.J 1. The utterance of this as a pro- 
fane oath. Also attrib . 1640. ta. One who is 
addicted to swearing. Also attrib. -1713. II 8- 
(After F. goddam ) An Englishman ME, 
Go-d-dau ghter. OE. [See Godfather J 
A female considered In relation to her sponsors. 
Goddess (gp a des). ME. [X God sb. + -ess.J 
1. A female deity. 9. Applied toa woman 1379. 

z. A Godd*»se that wis clept Deane ME. Phr. 
G. of love , night , etc. a. He call'd her his G., she 
call'd him an Asa 1739. 

Gode, obs. f. Good. 

Godelich, godely, obs. ff. Godly, Goodly. 
Godet (g^de’t, Ugad^). 1580. [a. K. godetS\ 
ti. A drinking-cup -1629. 9. A triangular 

piece of stuff inset ted in a dress, glove, etc 1923. 
Go'dfa ther, sb. OE. [f. Godj/>. 4 Fatiirr 
sb 1 1. A male sponsor considered in relation 

to his god-child. 

The aponsors, in making profession of the Christian 
faith on behalf of the person baptized, and guarantee 
ing his or her religious education, were held to enter 
into a spiritual relationship with the prrson baptized 
and with each other, and were in OE. denoted by 
designations formed by prefixing god - to the words 
expressing natural relationship, as gottfmder, god 
rnddor, godbeam, etc. 

b. A male sponsor at Confirmation 1549. c. 
A sponsor at the consecration of a bell 1498. 
9. transf and fig 1588 tb. pi (joe.) Jurymen 

' l6 3 * 

z. Right so as be that engerulreth a child is bis 
flessbly fader right so is his g. bis f&derc spiritueel 
Chauckh. a. These earthly Godiaihers of hcaueus 
lights. That eiue a name to euery fixed Starre Shake. 

b. Merck. V. iv. i. 398 

Go'diatber, v. 1780. [f. jtrec.J trans. To 
act as godfather to; to take under one's care* 
to give a name to. 

Go-d-fearing, ///. a. 1835. That fears 

God, deeply religious. 

A grave and staid God-fearing man Tbnnvsoh. 
Godhead (gp’rihed). ME. [f. God sb . ; see 
-head.] x. The qualily of being God or a 
god ; divine baturc or essence ; deity. 9. a* 
The Godhead -* God sb. 11 . ME. b. A deity 
(now rare) 1586. 

z. Man . . sinns Against the high Supremacie of 
Heav’n, Affecting God-head Milt. a. a* 'Tie true 1 
am alone | so was the G., ere he made the world 
Diyden. 

Godhood (gp-dhud). ME. [See -noon.] 
i. * Godhead x. fa. » Godhead ab. 160a, 
Go-dkin. 180a. [See -kin.] - Codling. 
Godless (gp-dles), a. 1598. [f. God sb. 4 
-LESS.] Without God or a god ; Irreligious, 
ungodly ; impious, wicked. Go’dlesaneaa. 
Godlike (gp-dlaik), a. 15x3. [See - like.] 
1. Resembling God (or a god); divine, b. 
aun&l-adv. After the fashion of a god 1667. 9. 

Appropriate to a god ; resembling (that of) God 
or a god 1555. b. absol Camlyle. 

*. The G. Angel Milt, a., The God-Uke faculty o* 
reaeon Colihiuob. Hence Go’dlilUMM* 


o (cat), f (Fr. chef). 9 (evgr). oi (l,eye), $ (Fx. eau do vie)# i (aft)* • (Psyche), 9 (what), p (get). 



GODLING 

Godling (gpdlin). 1500. [See -lino.] 
A little god. (Chiefly Joe.) 

Godly (gp'dli), a. ME. [f. God sb. + -ly*.] 
1. Of or pertaining to God ; coining from God; 
divine; spiritual. Obs. exc. arch. 9. Obser- 
vant of the laws of God ; religious, pious. Also 
at sol . 1526. 

a. For g. aoroweeauseth repentaunce Tindale a Cor. 
vii. 91 at sol. The g. are nut better than other men 
Macaulay. Hence Go*dlily adv. Go'dlinesa. 

Godly (pp*dlih adv. Now rare. Z530. [See 
prec. and -LY *. J In a godly fashion. Comb.: 
Tg.-learned a., learned in divinity ; t<wiaa a. 
wise in divine things. 

Go'd-mamma . 1828. Childish or fam. 

for Godmother. 

Go a d-ma*n. 1559. ftr. Gr. Oiavbpos, Bebv- 
Opcuiros ] One who is both God and man ; said 
of Christ. * 

Go dmother. OE. [Cf. Godfather.] A 

female sponsor in relation to her god-child. 

Go-down. 1641. [f. phr. go down ; see 

Go v .] z. A draught, gulp. ? Obs. a. Sc. A 
drinking match. Scott. 3. U.S . (Western). 

1 A cutting in the bank of a stream for enabling 
cattle to . . get to the water* {Cent. Diet.). 

Godown (g Judau n) . Anglo- 1 nd. 1588. [ad. 
Malay gadong, godottg .] A warehouse or store 
for goods in the East. 

Go’d-papa . 1826. Childish or fam, for 

Godfather. 

Go-d-pa rent. 1865. A godfather or god- 
mother. 

+GrO*d-phere. [? for rustic god/er .] A god- 
father. U. Jons. 

Godroon, mod. var. of Gadroon. 

God's acre. 1617. [ad. Ger. Gottesacker. 
Properly, * God's seed-field In which the 
bodies of thedepaited are ‘sown* (x Cor . xv. 
36-44).] A churchyard. 

Godsend (godsend). 1814. [Altered f. 
Gods send .j 1. Something sent by God, esp. 
something unexpected of which the recipient is 
greatly in want. b. spec. A wreck {dial.) 1814. 
a. A welcome event ; a happy chance 183T. 

1. Mr. Telford . . has left me ,4500.. This is truly a 
G. Southky. 

Godshlp (rirdjip). 1553. [f. God sb. + 
-SHIP.] The position or personality of a god • 
esp. as a joc. title. 

l..beg his British godship's humble pardon Byron. 

Godsdb, -sip, obs. ff. Gossip sb. 

Godson (gf-dstm). OE. [Cf. Godfather.] 
A male god-child. 

Go*d-Spee*d. 1526. [See God sb. and 
SPEED z/.J i. To bid {wish) one God-speed , to 
utter the words 4 God speed (you)'; esp. to 
wish one success in an enterprise, etc. a. In 
stibst. use, a God-speed , a parting wish for one's 
success 1856. Also attr b. 3. fig . 1606. 

x. A brace of Draymen bid God_ speed him well 
Shako. a. atttib. A Godspeed dinner 1867. 3. 

f The Godspeed (of a thing), the finish. 

Go-d’s-pe nny. M E. [Cf. Gofis earth (see 
God sb.). Cf. F. denier d Dieu.} 1. A small 
sum |>aid as earnest-money on striking a bar- 
gain (cf. Ahles-, Earnest-penny). Now 
only dial. +a. A penny given in charity 1550. 

God ward (gydwaid). ME. [£. God sb. + 

-WARD.] 

▲. adv. 1. Towards God; in the direction of 
God. a. In relation or with reference to God 
ME So Go'dwards adv. 

B. adj. Tending or directed towards God x 861. 

Godwlt (gy-dwit). 155a. [?] A marsh-bird 
(genus Limosa) resembling a curlew, but having 
the bill slightly curled upwards. The black- 
tailed godwit (L. xgocephala or melanura ) and 
the bar-tailed god wit ( L . lapponica or rufa) are 
British species; others are natives of northern 
Europe and America. Formerly in great re- 
pute for the table. 

Godwyta ..accounted the daintiest dish in England 1 
and I think, for the bigness, of the biggest price 
Sia T. BaowNR. 

Goen, obs, f. gone ; see Go v . 

Goer ME. [f. Go v. + -er 1.] x. 

One who or that which goes (see Go v .) fa. 
A foot Chapman. 

1. A g. to tauernea Langu Goers betweane Sham. 
A light gray Nag. .a very good G, 1697. 
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Goethlan (g6*tiftn). Also -can. 1640. [£ 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) + 
-IAN.J 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Goethe, his writings, opinions, etc, 

The G. paganism 1856. 

B. sb. An admirer or follower of Goethe 1850. 
Goety (g#**fti). Obs. exc. arch. 1569. [ad. 

Gr. yorjreia, f, yoijr-, sorcerer, through F. 
goitie.] Witchcraft or magic performed by 
the invocation and employment of evil spirits ; 
necromancy. Hence Goe*tie a. of or pertain- 
ing tog.; sb. a magician, sorcerer. 

Gon(gpf). Obs . exc. dial. 1570. [app a. 
F. gofft \ ad. It. goffo (of unkn. origin).] A dolt, 
a stupid fellow. 

Goff, var. of Golf. 

Goffer (gp'fw), sb. 1865. [ad. F. gaufrej] 
i. A goffcring-tool. 9. * An ornamental plait- 
ing used for the frills and borders of women's 
caps, etc.’ (Ogilvie). 

Goffer (ggriaj, gauffer (g$'fw), v. 

1706. [ad. F. gaufrer , f. gattfre honeycomb. 1 
trans. To make wavy by means of heated 
goffering-irons ; to flute or crimp (lace, etc.), 
lienee Go'flfcrer. 

Goffered (r/rfstd),//)/. a. 1706. [f. prec. + 
-kd *.] i. Of frills, etc.; Fluted, crimped. 9. 
Bookbinding and Printing. Embossed or im- 
press! d with ornamental figures, esp. goffered 
edges 1866. 3. Entom. Of the elytra of certain 

beetles : Having very prominent longitudinal 
lines or carinae, which in many cases diverge 
from the base and converge towards the tip 
{Cent. Diet.). 

Goffering (gp forin), vbl. sb. 1848. [f. as 

prec. + -INQ 1 . ] Tne action of Goffer v. ; 
also iis result ; goffered lace, frills, etc. 

Comb. x g.-iron, -tonga, an Iron tool used for 
goffering lace, frills, etc. ; -press, a press for crimping 
the material used in making artificial flowers. 

fGog X. ME. Corrupt f. God in oaths, etc. 
-1602. 

hGog2, 1573. [app. f. on gog t substituted 
for earlier Agog (q. v.).] To set on g. t to ex- 
cite, make eager -1673. 

Goggle (fyg'l), sb. 1616 . [f. thevb.] 1. 
One who goggles {rare), to. A goggling look ; 
a squint, leer, stare -1688. 3. slang. In pi.: 

The eyes 1710. 4. pi. (rarely sing.) A kina of 

spectacles, having glasses (usually coloured) or 
.me wire-netting, fixed in short tubes, and 
worn to protect the eves from dust, excess of 
light, etc. ; formerly also to correct squinting. 
Also ( colloq . and joc.) Spectacles with round 
glasses. 17x5* b. Blinds for horses 1808. 

Plir, The goggles, a disease of sheep; the staggers 

1793- 

Goggle (gp'g’l), a. 1540. [Prop, the vb.- 
stem in comb.J Of the eye: Protuberant, full 
and rolling; also, fsquinting. 

His g eyes were always rolling about wildly 
Thackeray. 

Goggle (gp'g’l), V. ME. [? freq. of *gog, 
expressing oscillating movement (cf. jog, jog- 
gle).} 1. intr. To turn the eyes to one side or 
other, to look obliquely, to squint. In later 
use, to roll the eyes about. Now rare. b. Of 
the eyes : To squint- In mod. use, to project 
and move unsteadily, to roll. 1540. 9. trans. 

To turn (one s eye) to one side, or (now) from 
side to side with an unsteady motion 1583. 3. 

intr. To sway or roll about ME. 

1. l>. The frog’s hideous large eyes were goggling 
out of his head Thackeray. Hence Go'ggled/^4 a. 
(now rare) = Goggle a. 

Goggle-eye (gpg’liwO* ME. [See Goggle 
a. and v.] fa. One who squints, fb. Squint- 
ing. c. U.S. = Goggle r a. d. * One of two 
or more species of American fresh-water fishes 
of the family Centrarchidse ’ (Webster). 

Goggle-eyed (grgVM), a. ME. [f. gog- 
gle eye (see Goggle a.) + -ED*.] Having 
prominent, staring or rolling eyes ; also, 
fsquint-eyed. 

Goggler (gp*glw). 1821. [f. Goggle v. + 
-er CJ t. slang. An eye. a* U.S . The big- 
eyed scad, Trachurops crvmenophthalmus 1884, 
Goglet (grgtet), gugglet (e»’gl6t> Anglo- 
I mi. Also fgurgiet. 1698. [ad. Pg. gorgoleta.] 
A long-necked vessel of porous earthenware for 
keeping water cool by evaporation. 


GOLD 

fGo'gmagO’g. ME. [£ Goemaget , a BriHih 
giant ; alteied after the names Gog and Magog 
(Ezek. xxxviii-xxxix).] A giant, a man of 
immense stature and strength -1630. 

Goidel (goi’ddl). Hist . 1882. [a. OIr. G di- 
del (pi. Gdidil), a Gael. See Gadhelic.] A 
Gael in the widest sense, including the Irish 
and the Highlanders of Scotland. Hence 
Goide'lic a. of or pertaining to the Goidels ; sb. 
the language of the Goidels. 

Going (g<?«‘ig) f vbl. sb. ME. [f. Go v. + 
-ING >,] 1. The action of Go v. ; esp. departure 

ME.; fthe faculty of walking -1635. fa. 
Manner of going ; gait -1805. 3. Building , 

Width of passage (of a stair) 1712. 4. Condi- 
tion of the ground for walking, driving, hunt- 
ing, etc. 1859. 

x. Stand not vpon the order of your g. Sham. The 
day is placid in its g. Wok ns w 4. The fences are 
fair, and the g. pretty good 1887. 

Phrases. Going down : setting (of the sun). Goings- 

‘mphed 
To set 


proceedings, actions, doings (usu. with implied 
ure). t Go, 

g. (or a-going ) : to set in motion. 


censure), t Goings-outi expenses, outgoings. 


Comb. 1 g.-barrel, the barrel of a watch or clock 
round which are teeth for driving the train direct 
without the intervention of a fusee; also attrib. ; In 
g. order (primarily of a clock), in a condition for 
going properly ; -train, a tiain of wheels in a clock, 
answering the same purpose as the g.*barrel in a 
watch ; -wheel, an arrangement for keeping a clock 
in motion while it is being wound up. 

Going (g^h iq \ppl. a. ME. [-ing*.] That 

goes ; departing ; current ; working. 

Phr. A g. concern : one in actual operation. 

Goitre (goi-tw). Also goitre, U.S. goi- 
ter. 1625. [a. F. goitre , goitre, f. gvitreux, ad. 

Prov. goitros : — pop. gutluriosum, f. guttur 

throat!] Path. A morbid (often enormous) en- 
largement of the thyroid gland of the neck; 
bronchocele. a. A swelling of the neck in some 
lizards 1834. Goitral, Goitred ad is. — next. 
Goitrous (goi*tr»s), a. 1796. [ad. F.goi- 
treux ; see prec. and -ous.l Affected with, like, 
or pertaining to, goitre. Of a locality : Charac* 
h-rized by the prevalence of goitre. 

Golconda (gplkp*nd&). 178a Old name of 
Hyderabad, formerly celebrated for its dia- 
monds, used as ™ 4 a mine ri wealth \ 

Gold (gJfcld). [Com. Teut. ; OE. gold 
UTeut. *guiPo m pre-Teut. *gh£to-, app. f. 
root *ghel- yellow (see Gall j^. 1 ), with suffix 
-to-.] 1. The most precious metal ; character- 

ized by its yellow colour, non -liability to rust, 
high specific gravity, and great malleability and 
ductility. Chemical symbol Au. 9. The 
metal as a valuable possession or as a medium 
of exchange; hence, gold coin; also. In rhet. 
use, wealth OE. 3. fig. Something brilliant, 
beautiful, or precious 1553. Gilding. Merck , 

V. 11. vii. 36. c. pi. Kinds of gold {rare) *683. 
1*4. The metal as used to ornament textile 
fabrics ; gold thread ; as in g. of Venice^ etc. 
Hence textile materials embroidered with or 
partly made of this. ME. g. Used with defin- 
ing words in the names of kinds of gold, alloys, 
imitations of gold, etc. 1839. 6. The colour of 
the metal ME. 7. Archery . The gilt centre or 
bull's-eye of a target 1876. 8. attrib or adj. 

a. Made or consisting of gold ME. b. Gold- 
coloured, golden yellow 1590. c. With refer- 
ence to the use of gold for coinage and as a 
standard of value, asg. standard ; also, of sums 
in depreciated currencies: reckoned at par 1776. 

x. The roof was fretted g. Milt. a. where g. 
makes way Ther is no interruption x6x6. 3, Heart 

tffg.: a noble-hearted person (* F. urn camr d orL 
The King's, .a Heart ofG. Sham. Time will run hack 
and fetch the Age of G. Milt. 4. Vallens of Venice 
g., in needle worke Sham. S Angel, Dutch, Ful- 
minating, etc. G. : see these words. Dead g., un- 
burnished or g. w ithoul lustre ; jeweller's * an alloy 
containing three parts of g. to one of copper ' (Wet 
star) 1 red g.. g. alloyed with copper. Fairy g. ■ 
fairy money (see Faikv). 6. Many a colourd plun 
sprinkl'd with G. Milt. 7. To make ag . : to hit the 
bull’s-eye. 8. a. That Booke. .That in G. claspee, 
Lockes in the Golden stone ShakS. to. Oldg. % of a 
dulled golden yellow with a brownish tinge. Gowns 
of old g. sateen x88a. 

Combs, u General : as g.<oast % -ore, -vein, etc 1 
-tearing, - broker , etc. i -embroidered. - inlaid t 
• mounted , etc. 1 -red, etc. 1 -kilted, striped etc. 

a. Special t g.-amalg&m, g. combined' with mercury 
in a soft or plastic state (found native in (848)1 t-beat, 
t-beatan ppl. adje-* adorned with beaten g. ; -beat- 
ing, the process at beating out g. into a leaf; g- 


6 (Ger. Kfln). S (Fr. peu). ii (Ger. Mtfller). U (Fr. dune). § (dtfl). 6 ($•) (th*re). i (Fi) (ntb), / (Fr. fnire). 5 (ftr, fern, earth). 
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beetle U.S* any of various beetle* of the family 
ChrysomeUcue and Cassididao ; g. beryl = Chryso- 
bkryl I -bug U.S., (a) «= gold-beetle | {&) a plutocrat ; 
also, an advocate of a single (gold) standard; -carp 
« Goldfish; -clotfc; clotli of g. (see Cloth sb.) j 
• digging, (a) digging for g. ; (A) pi. the place where 
g. -Jigging is earned on; •driver “ Golu-bkatbh i j 
f-end-man, one who buys up broken piece* of g. ; 
•fever, the rage for going in search of g . ; goldflnny, 
a fish of the wrasse family; t-fllnt, flint containing 
g. ; •flux = Aventurine x; -fringe, amoth, Pyrahs 
costah t ; -mill, a mill in which g. ore is crushed ; 
also Jig. ; -mouthed a ., whose speech is golden ; 
-note u.S., one payable only in g ; g. plate, vessels 
made of g. ; -plating* g. in thin sheets ; -purple, the 
compound oxide which is precipitated upon mixing 
the solutions of g. and tin ; -rush, a rush to the gold- 
fields ; -sand, sand containing particles of g. ; also 
Jig . ; -shell, a shell on which powdered g. mixed with 
gum water is spread for painters' use ; goldsinny =* 
goldfinny ; -size, a size laid on as a surface on which 
to apply g,-leaf ; -solder, t(«) — Chhysocolla x ; 
(£) an alloy for soldering g. j -spangle, a moth, Noctna 
bractea ; -spot, a moth, Noctna Jestucse ; -stone, 
t(«) the yellow topaz j { A ) a piece of g. ore ; (r) pop, 
name of breccia; (d) = Aventurine i ; g. swift, a 
moih, Hejialus hectus\ -tail (moth). Porthesia 
chtysorrhartt ; -thread, spun g.,a flatted g. wrapped 
or laid over a thread of silk, by twisting it with a 
wheel, etc. ; -web, f(<z) cloth of g. ; a covering for 
sweetmeats made of melted sugar, spun with a knife; 
t-worm, a glow-worm. 

b. in names of plants, as g.-balls, old name for 
buttercups; -bloom, the marigold ; -flower, f{a) 
Helickrysum Sttechas ; (A) the S. African genus Gor. 
ten a ; g. of pleasure, Came It na sativa \ -shrub, 
Fahcourea spcciosa ; -thread, Cojt is tnfolia, so 
called from its fibrous yellow roots. 

c. in names of birds, as g.-breasted trumpeter, 
Psophia crepitans ; -capped weaver bird, Ploceus 
icterocephalus ; gold crest = golden-crested wren 
(see Wren); -hammer, the yellow-hammer ; -head, 
the pochard, Fulignla ferina\ g. robin, the Balti- 
more oriole. 

Go*ld-bea ter. ME. I. One who beats out 
gold into gold leaf. a. pi. A genus of Coleo- 
pterous insects remarkable for their golden- 
green and copper colours. 

X. Goldbeater's skin , a prepared animal membrane 
used to separate the leaves of gold-foil during the 
process of beating; also, occas., to cover wounds. 

Gold dust, gO'ld-dust. 1703. 1. Gold in 
very fine particles, as commonly obtained in a 
natural state. 9. Dot. A pop. name of Alyssum 
taxable. Also of Sedum acre. 1866. 

Golden (gJu-ld'n), a. ME. [f. Gold + 
-EN 4 , repl. Gilden (q. v.).] 1. Made of, con- 

sisting of, gold. 9 . Containing gold; aurifer- 
ous. Of a district: Abounding in gold. ME. 
3. Of the colour of gold. Also _/£*■. ME. 4. 
Most excellent, important, or precious 1498. 
5. Of rules, precepts, etc.: Of inestimable 
utility; often spec with reference to Matt. vii. 
ia. 1542. 6. Of a time or epoch: Flourishing, 

joyous 1530. +7. Pertaining to gold (as the 

object of desire, pursuit, etc.) -1720. 

X. The g. Reece, the fabulous fleece of gold in search 
of which Jason went to Colc his; {Order 0/ the ) G. 
Fleece (see Fleece sb .). G . ball, the apple of discord 
(see Apple). G. gates, the gates of Heaven, a. Some 
bound for Guinea, g. Sand to find Drydkn. 3. G. 
com Pope, (pg.) promises Shaks. 4. I haue bought 
G. Opinions frotnall sorts of people Shaks. 5. The 
g. mean , the avoidance of excess and defect [tr. L. 
aurea mediocritas\. G. number [tr. mcd.L. aureus 
Humerus; so called from its importance in calculating 
the date of Easterl : the number of any year in the 
Metonic lunar cycle of to years. The number for 
a year » of the Christian era is the remainder of the 
operation (» + i) 4 - tg. 

Combs., etc. : g. book, a register of the nobility of 
the state of Venice ; g. ear, r moth, Hydreecia nicti - 
tans ; g. earth, yellow arsenic or orpiment ; g. maid, 
the Ash Cremlabrus tnelops or tinea ; -mouth, used 
to render the name Chrysostom (see Gilden a.); 
•mouthed a., whose speech is g. (used chiefly as 
prec.) j g. perch, *a fresh-water fish of Australia, 
Ctenolates ambiguus ' (Morris); g. rain, a kind of 
firework ; -ring, a worm that gnaws the vine and 
wraps itself up in its leaves; g. spur, a papal order, 
the order of St. Sylvester ; g. star, 1 a kind of mon- 
strance or ciborium used at Rome in the Papal High 
Mass on Easter-day' (Lee); g. sulphide, sulphuret, 
persulphide of antimony or antimony pentasulphide, 
Sb?Ss (Walts); g syrup (see Syrup); -wasp, a 
brightly-coloured nytnenppterous insect of the family 
Chrysididat, esp. Chtysis ignita ; g. wedding (see 
Wedding); g. wrasse — golden maid. 

b. in names of plants, as tg. apple, the tomato ; 
•Club, the American plant Orontium aqvaticum\ 
-crown, the American genus Ckrysostemma •, g. 
cudweed, Helickrysum orientate; also Pterocaulon 
virgatum ; -cup, pop. name of species of Ranunculus. 
Caltha , Trotlmn g, feather, the common g -leaven 


Pyrtthrum ; g. flower, the com marigold ; g. 
flower of Peru, the sunflower t -hair, Chrysocoma 
tomaurea ; g. herb, the orach ; -locks, the fern 
Polypodium vulgare ; also Pterocaulon virgatum ; 
g. moss, t(«) the moss Polytrtchum commune ; (A) 
the Stonecrop, Sedum acre ; g. nugget, BaUamita 
grandijlora ; g. oat, the yellow oat -grass ; g. osier, 
(a) Salix viteliina ; (A) Myrica Gale ; g. samphire. 
Inula crithmoidest g. saxifrage, the genus Chryso- 
splenium ; -seal, Hydrastis Canadensis of N. 
Ameuca ; g. spur, a variety of daffodil ; g. thistle, 
the composite genus Sco/ymus, esp. S. htspanicus; 
g. trefoil, Hepatic a triloba ; g. tuft, Pterocaulon 
virgatum ; •' withy ; Myrica Gale. 

C. in names of birds, as g. back, 'the American 
golden plover, Charadrius aominicus * {Cent. Did.) ; 
-wing, the g.- winged woodpecker {Colaptes aUratus) ; 
etc. 

Golden (gdh'ld’n'), v. rare . 1850. [f. the 
adj | To make or become golden. 

Golden age. 1555. [tr. L. aurea eetas; see 
Golden a. 6 and Age j£.] The first and best 
age of the world, in which, according to the 
Gteek and Roman poets, mankind lived in a 
state of ideal prosperity and happiness, free 
from all trouble or crime. Hence, the period 
in which a nation, literature, etc., is at its acme. 

With Ovid ended the g. nge of the Roman tongue 
Dryden. The g age of Roman law Lecky. 
+Go*ldeney. 1553. [? f. Golden a. + -y *.] 
The name of some fish, perh. the golden wrasse, 
but commonly ■■ L. autata or scarus -1661. 

Go-lden-eye. 1678. 1. a. A sea-duck of 

the genus Clangvla , esp. C. glaucion. b. 1 The 
bird Melith re plus lu/iulatus' (Morris) 182 7. c. 
The Tufted Duck, Fuligula crista ta (Newton) 
9. A fish, Iiyodon chrysopsis (Cent. Did.). 3. A 
neuropterous insect of the genus Chrysopa 1753. 
Goldenly (gju-ld’nli), adv. 1600. [f. Gold- 
en a. + -LY a . J 1. Excellently, splendidly. 9. 
Like gold 1827. 3. As with gold 1825. 

GoTden-ro d. 1568. A plant of the genus 
So l id ago, esp. .S'. Vtrgaurca, haying a rod-hke 
stem and a spike of bright yellow flowers. b. 

I Goldenrod-tree, a shrub (flosea Ycrvamora), a 
I native of the Canary Isles 1829. 

Go*ld-field. 1859. A district in which gold 
is found. Also aftr/b. 

Goldfinch (gmi-ldlinj). [OE. goldjinc ; f 
Gold 4- Finch.] x. A bright-coloured sing- 
ing-bird ( Cardueiis elegans) of the family Frin- 
gilhdx, with a patch of yellow on its wings, 
b. U.S. Applied to other yellow finches, esp. 
Spinus tristis , the thistle-bird 1858. 9. A kind 

of artificial salmon-fly 1867. 3. slang, fa. One 

who has gold -1700. b. A guinea or sovereign 
1602. 

Go’ld-fi nder. i6n. I. One whose occu- 
pation is to find gold 1631. ta. A scavenger 

drO’id-fish. 1698. fa. A fish with gold 
markings found in the South Seas. b. A small 
golden-red fish ( Cyprinus auratus) of the carp 
family, a native of China, commonly bred and 
kept for ornament in tanks, glasses, etc. c. - 
Garihaldj a. 

Go'ld-foil. ME. Gold beaten out into a 
thin sheet. (Tcchn. gold leaf is thinner than 
go Id- foil . ) 

Goldilocks (g^u'ldilpks). 1550. [f. Goi.dv 
a. Lock sb J +1. Golden hair; woman’s 
hair in gencoU -1396. t 9 . One who has golden 

hair -1G87. 3. A name of plants, esp. a. Ra- 

nunculus auricomus , a kind of buttercup; b. 
Chrysocoma IAnosyris\ c. Helickrysum S/archas, 
d. Trollius europstus. 

fGo’lding. 1580. [f. Gold 4- -ing \ Still 
used locally as a name of the marigold, and in 
Kent of the ladybird.] z. A gold coin. 9 . A 
kind of apple -x 660. 

Go ldish, a. ME. [See -ish.] Somewhat 
golden. 

Go'ld-laced, a. 1630. Ornamented with 
gold lace. 

Gold leat (Often hyphened 1) 1727. a. 

(with fl.) A minute quantity of gold, beaten 
out into an extremely thin sheet, from 3 to 3$ 
inches square. b. (sing, only.) Gold in this 
form for gilding, etc. 

Gold leaf electrometer, electroscope, galvanoscope , 
appliances in which gold leaf is used as a detector. 

Go ldless, a. rare. ME. [See -less.] 
Without gold. 


Gold-mine. 1483. A mine from which 
gold is obtained. Alsoj^f. a source of wealth. 
Goldney, -nie, -ny : var. ff. Goldeney. 
Goldsmith (g(^»*ldsmi>). OE. I. One who 
fashions gold into jewels, ornaments, etc. 
M Down to the x8th c. goldsmiths acted as 
bankers, a. Short for goldsmith-beetle 1863. 
Comb. g. -beetle, a large scarabseid beetle (Co- 
talpa lantgera) having wing-covers of golden 
lustre; also Cetonia aurata or other species. 
Hence Go'ldaml:th(e)ry, the art or trade of a 
g. ; goldsmith's work ; articles made by a g. 
Gold stick, go*ld-stick. 1804. a. The gilt 
rod carried on occasions of state by the colonel 
of the Life-guards or the captain of the Gentle- 
men-at-arms. b. The bearer of this; also gold- 
stick in waiting . 

Go-ld-wa:sher. 1515. t®-* One who sweats 
gold coins, b. One who washes auriferous soil 
to separate the gold. c. An appliance for goJd- 
wasliing. So Go*ld>waBh, a place where gold- 
washing is earned on. Go’ld-wanhing, (a) thr 
process of obtaining gold by washing ; (b) «= 
gold-wash (chiefly in pi.). 
fGold-weight. 1500. a. pi. Scales for 
weighing gold -1683. b. sing. Exact weight, 
such as is sought in weighing gold -17a 7. 
Go*ld-work, -works. 1683. a. sing. The 
an or process of woiking in gold b. Gold- 
smith's work. c. pi. A place where gold is 
washed, mined, or smelted. So Go’ld-worker, 
one engaged in the obtaining or working of 
gold. GoTd-workingB, a place or places 
wheie gold is mined or washed. 

Go’ldy, sb. dial. 1809. [f. Gold 1 + -Y 4 .J 
a. T he goldfinch, b. The yellow-hammer. 
Goldy (g<?n*ldi), a. 1605. [f. Gold + -y L] 
Gold-like, resembling gold in colour and sheen. 
Comb , g.-stone « Avkntukine. 

Goldylocks: see Goldilocks. 
f Golee. rare. Also gole. ME. only. [a. 
OF', golee, gulee, etc., f. (ult.) L. gala mouth, 
throat + -ata ; see -ADE.] A mouthlul, throat- 
ful (of words). Chaucer. 

Golet(te, obs. f. Gullet. 

Golf (gplf, gFO» sb. 1457. [Said to be ad. 
Du. kolf , kolv- * club' , but golf is mentioned 
earlier than any of the Du. sports. See N.K.D.] 
A game in which a small hard ball is struck 
with various clubs into a series of small c>l;n- 
drical holes made at intervals on the surface of 
a moor, field, etc. 

Comb : g. -club (sec Clvh sb. I. 2); -links, the ground 
on which g. in played, licuce Golfs'. GoTfer. 

Golgotha igrwa). 1593. [a. L. (Vulg.) 
golgotha , Gr. yokyoOa, ad. gogoipd, Aramaic 
form of Heb. gulgolep skull; see Calvary. J 
1. A place of interment ; a graveyard, a charnel- 
house. +9. Univ. slang. (See quot.) -1803. 

a. Golgotha, that is, the place of sculls or l^aris 
of colleges and halls, where they meet and debate 
Amherst. 

Goliard (gjudiaid). Now Hist. 1483. [a. 
OF. goltard, •art, - ar glutton, f. gale (mod, 
guettle) *L. gvla gluttony.) One of the class 
of educated jesters, buffoons, and authors of 
ribald Latin verse, who flourished chiefly m 
the X2th and 13th c. Hence Goliardery, the 
practices of a g. 

f Goliardeys. ME. [ad. OF. goliardois ; see 
prec.] * Goliard -1643. 

Goliath (g<yUraj>). Often enron. Goliah. 
1591. [a. L. (Vulg.) Goliath, Heb. golyath the 
giant slain by David, x Sam. xvii. J 1. A giant ; 
often allusively, a. A very large lamellicorn 
beetle of the genus Goliathus 1826. 3- (Also 

g. crane) A powerful travelling rrane 1888. 
x. The G. of Englbh literature 1846. 

+Goll. 1586. [?] A hand -1690. 

Golly (g^'li), interj. 1848. Substituted for 

God in oaths, etc. 

Gollywog (gp-liwpg). 1895. Also golli- 
wog(g. A black (male) grotesque doll, with 
staring eyes and fuzzy hair. 

Golosh, golosboe, etc. : see Galosh. 
Goluptious (g^lr pbfl), a. joc. 1856. [Ar- 
bitrary, perh. after Voluptuous.] Luscious, 
delightful. 


: (man), a (pass), au (bud), v (cut), g (Fr. chrf% 9 (ev*r). ai (J, eye)* $ (Fr. eau d* vie), i (s»t). /(Psyche). 9 (what). 
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Gomariat (gdnmAriit). 1674. [f. Gomar + 
-1ST.] A follower of Francis Gomar (1563- 
1641), Professor of Divinity at Leyden, who 
defended Calvinism as against Arminianiam. 
So GomaTian. 

Gombeen (gpmbf'n). Anglo- Ir. 186a. [a. 
mod. Ir. gaimbin , conn. w. med.L. cambium ; 
see Change.] Usury. Chiefly aitrib., as 
g.-man, a usurer. Hence Gombee*nism, bor- 
rowing or lending at usury. 

Gombroon, gomroon (gpmbru m n , gpmru-n). 
1698. [Name of a town on the Persian Gulf. 
Cf. Gambroon.] A kind of Persian pottery, 
imitated in Chelsea ware. 
fGome 1. [Com. Teut. : OE. guma : — pre- 
Tent. *gk»mon- cogn. w. L. homo , homlnis. 
Cf. Bridegroom.] A man -1515. 

Gome 1611. [Cf. Coom j^. 1] The 
black and oily grease on the axle of a cart 
wheel. 

f Gomel* L OE. [a. L. gotnor, Gr. yopbp, 
transliteration of Ht*b. ; see Omer.] A Ileb. 
measure ; — Omer -1631. 

Gomer2 1828. [f. the inventor’s 

name.] Comer chamber , a conical chamber 
with spherical bottom used in smooth-bore 
guns and mortars. 

Gomerel (gp'mnrftl), sb. Sc. and north. 
i8i|. [See -rel.] A fool, a simpleton. 
dGomorr(h)eari. 152a. It. Gomorrah , 
Gomorrha , after names in -can. J 

A. Of or pertaining to Gomorrah (see Gen. 
xviii, xix) -i5<)3. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Gomorrah ; hence, 
•ne who follows the practices of its inhabitants 
-1613, 

Gomphiasis (g^mfai'&sis). 1706. [a. Gr., f. 
yop<piox molar tooth.] Path . Disease of the 
(molar) teeth, causing them to become loose in 
their sockets. 

Gomphodont (gymftfdpnt), a . 1889. [f. 

Gr. y 6 jx<pox bolt + bbovr- (6<5ovr) tooth.] 
Path. Having the teeth inserted by gomphosis. 
II Gomphosis (gpmfeu-sis). 1578. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f. y opfroav to belt together, f. ybptyos.] 
Anat. A form of immovable articulation, in 
which one hard part (e.g. a tooth) is received 
into the cavity of another. 

Gon, obs. inf. (etc ) of Go v . 

-gon (g/7n), suffix. The second element 
(repr. Gr. -yaw-or, -ov t -angled) of Heptagon, 
etc., sometimes used with algebraic symbols (as 
<w-gon, *-gon). 

Gonad (gp’nakl). 1880. [f. Gr. yovfi,yovox 
generation, seed, etc. + -ad, after mod.L. 
gon as, pL gonad cs .] Biol. An undifferentiated 
germ-gland, serving both as ovary and sperra- 
ary. Hence Go'tiaduct (for gonad-duct ). 

|| Gonangium (gpnse ndgi^m). /Y.-Ia. 1871. 
[mod.L,, f. Gr. ybvox generation + hyyuov 
vessel. ] Zool. An external chitinous receptacle 
within which, in the calyptoblastic genera of 
Hydrozoa, the sporosacs or planoblasts are 
developed. Hence Gon&’ngial a. 

Gondola (pp-nd^li). 1549. [ad. It. gondola 
of obscure origin ; see Diez, Kdrting, etc.] 1. 
A light flat-bottomed boat in use on the Vene- 
tian canals, having a cabin amidships and 
rising to a sharp point at either end; it is usu- 
ally propelled by one man at the stern with a 
single oar. Also transf fa. A ship’s boat 
1626. 8* A large flat-bottomed river boat 
for freight ; used also as a gun-boat 1774. 4. 

m gondola car 1875. *>■ [cf. G., Du. gondel] A 

car attached to the under side of a dirigible 
balloon or airship 1914. 

1. The far lights of skimming gondolas Byron, transf. 
In cabs, those gondolas on wheels 1837. Comb, g.- 
car U.S., a railway car having a platform body with 
low sides. 

Gondolet (gpnd<tte*t). 160a. [ad. It. gondo- 
letta , dim. of gondola*] A small gondola. 
Gondolier fgfnd£li»'j). 1603. [a. F., ad 
It. gondolicre, J One who rows a gondola. 

And silent rows the songless g. Byron. 

Gone (gj>a), ppl. a. 1598. [pa. pple. of Go 
v.] z. Lost, mined, undone, a. That has de- 
parted or passed away 1820. 

1. A g. cate, a hopeless case. A g . sensation (feel- 
ing), a feeling of faintness or exhaustion. G. com 


(U.S.) : see Coon. a. Past and g. Dead and g. (see 
Dead a.). Hence Go*ner (slang), one who is dead 
or undone. 

Goneness (g4n,n6s). 1853. [f. prec. + 
-ness. 1 Faintness; lassitude; exhaustion. 
Gonfalon (gpmftlpn). 1595. (ad. It. gon- 
falone (also used), later form of Gonfanon.] 
A banner or ensign, frequently with tails or 
streamers, suspended from a cross-bar instead 
of being fastened to the pole, csp. as used by 
the Italian republics or In eccl. processions. 
GonfiEdonier (gp:nf&16nia‘j). 1586. [a. F., or 
ad. \i. gonfaloniers (also used), f. prec,] The 
bearer of a gonfalon, a standard-bearer; spec, 
[a) the title of the chief magistrate in several 
Italian republics; (b) the Pope’s standard- 
bearer, an office claimed as hereditary by the 
Dukes of Parma. Hence GomfalonleTshlp. 
Gonfanon (gf'nJdn^n). Now Hist. ME. [a. 
OF. gun fanun, gonfanon, etc., f. *gund- (OE. 
gtlp) OTcut, *gun)>j& war + fano banner, 
Fanon.] z. = GONFALON. In the middle 
ages chiefly applied to the small pennon im- 
mediately beneath the steel head of a knight's 
lance. Also fig. fa. A lance carrying a gon- 

fanon. Caxton. 

f Gong 1. [Special use of OE. gang, gpng ; 

see Gang A privy -1576. 

Gong 2 (gpij). 1600. [a. Malay gong; echoic.] 
A metallic disk with upturned rim (usu. made 
of an alloy of four parts copper to one of tin) 
which produces resonant musical notes when 
suspended and struck with a soft mallet, b. A 
saucer-shaped bell, struck by a hammer or 
tongue moved by some mechanical device; 
used chiefly as an alarm or a call-bell 1864. 
Comb . g.-bell—b. Hence Go*ng-go>ng, a name 
given to various analogous instruments in use 
among barbarous peoples. ? Obs. 

Gongoriszn (gp'tjgSriz’m). 1813. [f. Gon - 
gora + -ISM.] An affected type of diction and 
style Introduced into Spanish literature by the 
poet Gongora y Argote (1561-1627). So Go'n* 
gorist. Also Go’ngoresque. 

Goniatite (gdu'ni&tait). 1838. [ad. mod.L. 
gomatttes, f.Gr. 7<uFi'a angle.] Palxont. A genus 
of fossil cephalopoda with angular markings. 
"Gonidium (guni-dium). PI. -la. 1845. 
mod.L., dim. on Gr. type of ydvos child, pro- 
duce.] Bot. x. One of the cells filled with 
chlorophyll which are formed beneath the corti- 
cal layer in the thallus of lichens; now known 
to be imprisoned algae, a. a. A reproductive 
cell produced asexually in alga:. b. The 
conidlum in fungi. 1882. Hence Goni'dial, 
Goni'dic adjs. of or pertaining to gonidia. 
Gonidio'genoua a. producing or having the 
power to produce gonidia. Goni'dioid a. 
resembling the gonidia of lichens. Goni'dioae 
a. containing or provided with gonidia. Also 
Goni'diophore = Conidiophore. 

Gonimic (g0ni*mik), a. 1857. [f. mod.L. 

gonimon adj. neut. producing offspring + -ic.] 
In^. layer, stratum, orig. « ‘gonidial layer*. 
The adj. is now taken to mean : Relating to 
gonimia ; containing gonimia. var. Go nimous 
a . (in the orig. sense). 

IlGonimium (g<mi*miftm). PI. -la. 1882. 
[mod.L., f. gonimon (see prec.).] Bot. A goni- 
dium which is not of an absolutely green (grass- 
green) colour. 

B. sb. A fish of this family. 

Goniometer (gJuni^mitai). 1766. [ad. F. 
goniomitre, f. Gr. yojvia + pirpov.~\ An instru- 
ment used for measuring angles. (In measur- 
ing the angles of crystals two kinds are used, 
the old contact - or hand-goniometer , and the 
more accurate reflecting goniometer invented by 
Wollaston.) So Gonio'metry, measurement 
of angles. Hence Go:niome*tric» -al a . of or 
pertaining to goniometry. 

Gono- (gp‘n o), prefix, bef. a vowel gon-, 
repr. Gr. yovo -, comb. f. ybvox, yovit genera- 
tion, offspring, semen, etc. 

Go'noblast [see -bi ast], Biol, a cell which takes 
part in reproduction ; hence Go>nobla*atic a. 
(IGo noblasti'ditim (pi. -idia) [f. Go noblast + Gr. 

dim. suffix], Zool. * Blastostyl*: hence 
Go<noblasti*dial a. |JGo*nocalyx [eee Calyx a], 
Zool. the bell-shaped disk forming the swimming 
organ of a medusiform gonophore f hence Gono- 


ca*lvdne a. Gomocbeme [Gr. &xwui vehicle! 
Zool a medusiform planuhlast which gives origin 
directly to the generative elements. Gonoco*ccus 
[see Coccus), Path, the micrococcus found in the 
discharge of gonorrhoea. Go'noiome [Gr. rw^a], 
Zool. name tor the collective body of reproductive 
zooids of a hydrozoan | hence Go'noso'mal a. 
Go*nosphere [Sphere], Bot. the irregular globule 
formed by the condensation of the protoplasm of the 
oogonium iu certain fungi 1 also IjGonoaphee’rium 
(pi. -ia). ||Gonothc’ca [Gr. vyiai case], Zool. b 
Gonangium ; hence Gonothe'C&I a. Gonoco'oid 
[Zooid], Zool. one of the sexual scolds enclosed in 
certain of the gonophores of the Hydrouoa\ also attrtb. 

Gonoph (gp'nfl). slang. 1852. [a. Hcb. 
gannabh thief.] A pickpocket. 

Gonophore (gp’iuffo «). 1835. [f. Gr. y 6 vo- 
GONO- + <popos. Cf. F. gonophore. j x. Bot. 

The short stalk which bears the stamens and 
carpels in Anonacex, etc., due to the elongation 
of the receptacle above the corolla. 9. One of 
the medusoid buds which contain the repro- 
ductive elements in Hydrozoa 1859. 
Gonorrhoea (gpnfirrft). Also f-rhea, etc. 
1547 [med.L., ad. Gr. yovbppoia, f. y 6 vos seed 
+ fioia flux; so called because it was supposed 
to be a discharge of semen.] An inflammatory 
discharge of mucus from the membrane of the 
urethra or vagina. Hence Gonorrhoe'al, -e’al, 
fGonorrhae*an adjs. of, pertaining to, or affect- 
ed with g. 

Gonosome, -sphere, etc. : see Gono-. 

Gonys (gp'nis). 1836. [app. a mistake for 
genys = Gr. yivvs under-jaw.J Omith . The 
keel of a bird's bill ; the inferior margin of the 
symphysis of the lower jaw. Hence Gony*deal 
a. of or pertaining to the g. 

Goober (gfi’baj). U.S. 1885. The peanut, 

Arachis hypogxa. 

Good (gud), a. } adv ., and sb. [Com. Tent.: 
OE. gdd, root g 66 -,ga 0 - (see Gather v .), hence 
orig. •* fitting" suitable. Compared Better, 
Best; goodcst (sense II. 3) is playful. Ada. 
Well.] 

A. adj. I. A term of general or indefinite 
commendation, x . Of things : Being what they 
are called or ought to be. 9. Of persons: 
(originally) Of high rank or valour OE. 3. Of 
personal qualities : Commendable in the person 
OE. 4. Of a state of things, a purpose, etc. : 
Right, sound OE. Chiefly predicative. Also 
absol. as an exclam., expressing satisfaction. 

1. Plates of silver god (=» 1 pure ’ obs.) ME. A ryght 
g. dyuer Caxton. To g. wine they do vse g. bushes 
Shaks. Phr. That 's a good ’ un : used ironically to 
characterize a statement that is incredibly mendacious 
or absurdly exaggerated (slang). G. townes, G. 
shyppes ME. (now conventional, as in ‘the g. ship 
A — * the g. town of B — ’). a. Rare in ong. 

sense, exc. in phr. g. men and true , as g. as. fin 
forms of address, or courtesy, as, Code sirs Z4aa 
She’s my g. Lady Shaks. G. your Ladyship 174a. 
(Obs. exc. in jocular use) * My g. friend ', ‘the g. 
woman of the house ' { and euphemistically in * the 
g. people * 8 fairies. 3 An. .emulator of eucry mans 
g. parts Shaks. G. qualities (mod.). Of a g. family 
I)b Foe. Of g. birth (mod.). Take g. herte C haucer. 
G. cheer (see Chekr sb.). G. name in man and woman 
Shaks. G. fame, A g. face Shaks. A g. leg Thackeray. 
4. Hell is full of g. meanings Herbert. It was.. 

f . that they should be respected Macaulay, absol 
t is a promise, g. Disraeli. Very g., my lord 1839. 
Phr. It is (seems) g. to, to think g. to. 

IL i. Morally excellent : a. of persons. ME. 
b. of conduct. OE. 9. Applied to God, and in 
exclams. G. God / gracious / etc. OE. 3. Kind. 
OE. Constr. to. OE. 4. Pious, holy OE. 

1 . a. The hand that hath made you faire hath made 
you g. Shaks. b. Gode dseda, off. to misdaeda O. E. 
Chron. A . . g. conscience Ci-arrndon. Be g., sweet 
girl, and let who will be clever Kingsley. Be a g. 
girl (■« well-behaved) 1695. a. It was a wicked wo- 
man's curse — God’s g., and what care I Coleridge: 
' G. Lord 1 What Fools 1 ’ said the Physician 1890. 
3. Be g. to 'Rome Shake. G. to me (mod.). It is 
the gooddest soule B. Jons. To be g. enough (or so 
e. as) to (do something) 1653. G. offices, turn (see 
Turn). +G. words (**oona verba) -159a. G. words 
are worth much and cost little Hrrbert. To say 
a g. word for (mod.). Good ( - simple) easie Man 
Shake. 4. Reading g. books and drinking tea (mod.). 
Good Friday. 

IIL x. Agreeable OE. a. Amusing 1530. 
3. Salutary, wholesome OE, 4. Favourable, 
laudatory 1601. 

s. Give us mile god endyng ME. G. fortune 1481. 
newes 1573. G. wynd and whedyr ME. Wine, ana 
g. fare 1753. So in g. morning, eta with ellipse of 
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GOOD 

te you ME. l to have a good tims qf it (now an 
Americanism) i had as a a time as heart could wish 
Parra ; to tuna ag. night 170L A g. smell 1664. a. 
G. Company (see Company) 1530. As g. as a flay* 
3. Godne mete OE. G. for the short winded 15991 for 
a cold Stkkle ; also fg. against. 4. Purchase vs a g. 
opinion Jul. C. it. L 145. God is in a g. sence . . jelous 
16(7. The Apostles were Fishers of men in a g. sense 
1665. To take in g. Part (see Part sb.). 

IV. Useful, reliable for a purpose, or efficient 
In a function, pursuit, creea, etc. (either speci- 
fied or understood) OE. Const for , + to, to with 
inf. 

Which of the Goods d’ye mean, g. for something, or 
g. for nothing Swift. He was not now g. for much 
Carlyle. In g. tims (see Tims). G. fightyng men 
1448. G. Saracens Pukchas. G. Shepherds after 
Sneering drench their Sheep Drydkn. G. Latin 
scholars Macaulay. A g. writer, hater, shot (mod.). 
tG. under sail -1561. Good at, e.g. the needle 1617, 
descriptions Thackrray. G. men of their hands 
Macaulay, He is called a G. Man upon the exchange 
who hath a responsible estate Fullbs (cf. Shaks. 
Merck. V. 1. iii 15). A g. life (for purposes of in* 
suren ce) 1828. G. debts (a debts good as assets); 
hence Good-for sb. S. Afr. = IOU. G. for twenty 
years, for a ten miles walk (mod.). We had seven 
minutes g. (*» available) 7711. 

V. i. Adequate ME,, effectual, thorough ; 
valid (esp. in Law) OE. a. Used as an in- 
tensive, before another adj. or with statements 
of quantity, etc. OE. 

1. G. hoed, g. speed (see sb* ). In g. earnest, faith, 
sooth (see sbs.y, [He] made a very g. stand 1617. 
My Lard, .will give a very g. accompt of them 16x7. 
I gave him a g. blow Swift. Administering a g. 
beating to his wife S. Walk) LX. I have taken g. 
care That shall not be Shellxy. Licenses g. only for 
one year 1562. It is g. in Law too Massinger. G. 
claim, prize, reason, cause, excuse (mod.). To have 
ag. mind to (see Mind). a. A g. smart cut 1787. 
lie writes a g. bold hand (mod.). A g. deal, few , 
many (see those wds.). God a hand fullc OE. Gere 
to everyone three spoonefulles g. 1570. We have 
three quarters g. to a voyage of half an hour, a g. two 
mUes off, he played a g. hour on the violoncello (mod.). 

VI. Phrases. 

t. As good. Orig. euij. Me had been as g. to goo 
ME. To be as g. as one’s word 1577. Later, semi- 
adv. t I were as g. (*■ 1 might as well) ; or adv. j We 
had as g. make tracks (mod.). As g. as\ advb. phr. 
- Practically. As g. as gone ME. a. Make good. 
To make up for (a deficiency) ME. To perform (a 

S romise); to effect (a purpose) 1535. To substantiate 
l charge), esp. make g. on any one. on his person 1523. 
To make secure (a kingdom, walls, prisoners) r6o6. To 
repair (a building) 1568. To succeed (orig. I/S.) 1901. 

B. adv. a. qualifying a vb.: Well Now 
vulgar 01 slang. Also in •faj good as • as 
well as \ tb. qualifying an adj. or adv., with 
intensive force : In a high degree. c. In as 
good (see A. VI) the adj. occas. becomes an adv. 

C. quaskrd. and sb. z. The adj. used absol. as 
pi. Good persons. Nowonly with the (exc. in good 
and bad) ME. a. The neuL adj. used absol. 
That which is good : a. gen . OE. b. The good 
portion, side, or aspect 167a C. Well-being, 
profit, benefit, advantage OE, 8* A particular 
thing that is good : a. That which it is good to 
attain or possess OE. ; tb. occas. Agoodquatity, 
virtue, grace -1563; c. fl. Property; now 
movable property ; also sing. ( obs . exc. arch.) 
OE.; +d. sing. Money -1548; e. fl. Live stock 
(now dial.) 1485. 4. spec. (Now only pi.) 

Merchandise, wares (now chiefly manufactured 
articles) 1460. Also attrib . as goods agent, 
engine , tram , etc. 1858. 

a. a. To know G. from Evil 1688. b. The g. and 
bad of an affair 1670, c. Zeale to promote the com- 
mon g. Bible Transl. Prqf. To drink, .for the g. of 
the house Goldsm. As much as he can see the g. of 
E. Irving. Phr. To do g. % much g. may it do you, to 
do any g. To the g. 1 as a balance on the right side. 
To come tog , ; orig. of a dream, fto come true 1 later, 
to yield a g. result. Forg . (and all ) : as a valid con- 
clusion ; hence, finally. To be any r some, no g. 
(colloq.). a. a. The goods of the mind Sir T. Browns, 
of fortune Burke. Life.. is a doubtful g. to many 
Gxo. Eliot. b. The goods and graces wherewith 
they were Indued Homilies, c. Misers will as easily 
part with their blood, as with their g. Traff. d. (A) 
great g . : a great sum of money. Marriage g . : a 
marriage portion. 4. Phr. To deliver the goods ; to 
supply the objects contracted for; to carry out one's 
part of the agreement; to come up to expectations 
(chiefly U.S.). The goods : what is supplied or pro- 
vided; what is expected or required 1 the real thing ; 
the genuine article (chiefly 17 .S.\ 

Comb. s. t&- denoting a grandparent, as good-dame , 
-a ire 1 b. denoting a relation by marriage, -in-law, 
or step-, as Good-father, • mother, -brother, -sister 
•SOM, -daughter. 
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a. Special; as fg.-deed ado., In very det . 
-enough a. that has a quality in a sufficient degree 1 
-face, one that carries a fair or smooth face t -for- 
little a., of little use, insignificant ; -for-eomething, 
one who is of some use; cf. Good-for-nothing; 
•woolled a, (of a sheep) having a g. fleece ; (of per- 
sons) having plenty of pluck anogo (dial, or slang). 
fGood, v. OE. [f. the adj.] I. intr. To 
improve -ME. a. Irans. To endow (a church, 
etc.). OE. only, s- To improve ; to manure 
(land) -18 . . 4. To benefit (a person). Also 

absol. -1600. 

Good-bye (gfl'dbsi*). 1573. [A contr. Of 
God be with you (or ye ) ; perh. affected by good 
morning, etc.] z. As an exclam. : Farewell, 
a. sb. A saying 4 good-bye 1 1573* Also attrib. 
a. He hurried through his good-Dyes 1870. 
Good-daughter. Sc. and north. 1513. 
[See Good.] A daughter-in-law. 

Good day. ME. [See Good a. ITT. 1.] 
z. A phrase of salutation at meeting or parting, 
9. The salutation expressed by this phrase ME. 

s. God so $eve $ou god day Chaucer. A good day, 
thou, and thou 146a a. To bid, give (a person) good 

Sood-den: see Good even. 

Goo d-do*er. ME. [f. Good so. + Doer.] 
Z. Now commonly a doer of good ; a benefactor . 
9. dial. An animal or plant that thrives well 

(rood even. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [See 
Good 4. III. z.J A form of salutation ; ^Good 
evening (but used at any time after noon : see 
Rom. 6* Jul. 11. iv. zi6 ff.) 1481. 

Oh, 'giue ye-good-e’vn Two Gent, il L 104. Goddcn 
to your Worships Cor. il i. 103. 

Good-father. Sc. 1533. [See Goon.] A 
father-in-law ; also, a step-father. 
Good-fellow, sb. ME. [See Fellow sb.] 
x. An agreeable companion ; esp. a boon com- 
panion, a convivial person. ta, A thief or 
robber -1633. Hence fGoodfellow v. (rare), 
to call (a person) a good fellow. Good-fellow- 
ship, the spirit or habits of a good fellow, con- 
viviality ; now also, the spirit of true friendship 
or companionship. 

Goo’d-far-no thing. 1711. [The phr. good 
for nothing used attrib. or as sb . ; see Good a. 
IV.] 

A. adj. Of no service or use ; worthless. 

We reckon him here a good-for-nothing fellow Swift 

B. sb. One who is good for nothing ; a worth- 
less person (for thing). So Goo*d-for-nonght 
a. and sb. 

Good Friday. ME. [See Good a. II. 4 ] 
The Friday before Easter-day, observed as the 
anniversary of the death of Christ. 

Goodhap (gu*d,haep). arch. 1557 [See 
Good a. and Hap sb. z ; - good hap.] Good 
fortune. 

Good humour. 1616. The condition of 
being in a cheerful and amiable mood ; also, 
the disposition or habit of amiable cheerfulness. 

Her good humour made her willing to divert me 
1718. Hence Good-humoured a. possessed of or 
characterized by good humour; indicative of good 
humour. Goodhu*mouredly adv. 

Goodiah (gu-dif), a. 1756. [See -ish.] 

Somewhat good. 

A g. sort of woman Mu. Dblany A g. sura 1894. 

I GoO'dless, a . OE. [See -less.] Devoid 
of good or of goods -z«;8t. 

Goo’dliheaa. ME. [L Goodly a. + -head.] 
z. Comeliness (arch.), ta. Excellence, good- 
ness -1503. t3- The personality of one who is 
goodly. Spenser. 

GoO’dlike, a. Now dial. 1573. [f. Good 
a- + -like.] a. Goodly; good-looking, b. 
Resembling what is good. 

Good-liking. ? Obs. 1583. [See Good a. 
1. 4 and Liking vbl. sb.] x. Kindly feeling 
towards a person Z586. a. Good-will ; satis- 
faction 1583* +3- Personal fancy. Locke, 

1*4. Good condition, embonpoint - 1656 • 

1. A match of prudence and common good-liking 
Swift, 4. Their yong ones are in good liking Job 
xxxix. 4. 

Goodlinew (gu-dlinSs). ME. [f. Goodly 
a. 4- -ness. ] The quality or condition of being 
goodly; comeliness; tkindness -X555 1 excel- 
lence, value (rare) 1839. 
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GOOD- SISTER 

Good-looking, a. 1780. Having a good 
appearance; esp. with reference to beauty of 
countenance. So Goo4-loo'ker (chiefly U.S.), 
Goodly (girdli), a. [OE. gtfdlic ; see Good 
and -lyL] i. Of good appearance; well- 
favoured or proportioned ; comely, fair, hand- 
some. 9. Considerable in size, quantity, or 
number (freq. with mixture of sense 1) ME. 
8* Of good quality. Also, good for a purpose, 
proper, convenient (often with mixture of sense 
z). Often ironical. ME. t*. Gracious, kind. 
ME. only, 

s. pa goodliest* mayd«..ln al be toon Chaucxb. 
a. Surely ag. stature it moat majestical Fullbs. 3. G. 
Come B. Googe. Havre’s a g. Watch indeed Shaks. 

Phrase. G. and gracious t Ctoe Gracious). 

Goodly (girdli), adv. [ME. gwUkke .] f L 
Beautifully, gracefully -Z556. fa. Graciously, 
kindly ; courteously -1677. 3. In a goodly 

fashion; excellently. Also ironical . Now 
rare. ME. fa. Conveniently -1513. tg. In 
neg. clauses : Easily, readily -Z652. 

Goodman (gu*dmsen). ME. [Good a. + 
Man.] +z. « Good man. Peril, really two 
wds. ME. only. s. T he male head of a house- 
hold ; fthe host (of an inn), fthe keeper (of a 
prison) ME. b. Hence, a husband (now only 
Sc. or arch.) 1513. f 3. Prefixed to designations 
of occupation -1638. 4. A man of substance, 

not of gentle birth; a yeoman, etc. Obs. exc. 
Hist, or poet . 1587. tb. Sc. The laird or tenant 
of a specified estate or farm -1894. 

a. When the g. mends his armour Macaulay. 3. 
Nay, but bears you, g. deluer // a ml. w. i. 13. 4. He 
is called a Good Man in common discour,--, who is 
not dignified with Gentilitie Fuller, b. lbe G. of 
Primrose Knowe Scott. 

Good morrow, good-mo*rrow. ME. 1. 
A salutation equiv. to the later good morning 
(see Good a. III. 1). Now arch. fa. Some- 
thing as empty as ' good-morrow ' ; a trivial 
saying or matter -1704. 

1. Giue you good -morrow, air Shaks. 

Good-mother. Sc. 1536. [see Good.] A 
mother-in-law; also, a step-mother. 

Good nature, good-na-ture. 1450. z. 
Pleasant or kindly disposition ; chiefly denoting 
undue easiness of disposition. fa. Natural 
goodness of character ; virtue (rare) -1677. 

Good-natured. (The stress varies.) 1577. 
[f. prec. -»• -ED 3 .] Characterized by good 
nature (see piec.). 

If it is abuse— why, one is always sure to hear of it 
from one damn’d good natur'd friend or another 
Sheridan. Hence Good-natured-ly adv., -neas. 
Goo d-nei -ghbourhood. Z817. [f. good 

neighbour + -hood. | The disposition and be- 
haviour characteristic of a good neighbour; 
friendly feeling and intercourse. So Good- 
neighbourliness. 

Goodness (gu'dn&O. [OE. pfdnes.] h, 
The quality or condition of being good, in 
various senses S esp. moral excellence ; benevo- 
lence; also beneficence OE. ; kindly feeling OE. 
ta. Advantage, profit -1583. t3* quasi -concr 

A good act or deed -1568. 4. In exclams., 

orig. with reference to the goodness of God 
1613. 

1. vertue is bold, and good net neuer fearefuU 
Shaks. The g. of the Lord Wbslsy, of a custom 
Stkphbn, of a cause 1870. Phr. Hate ther. to.. 
a form of polite reaucst. 4. G. gracious ! G. (only) 

knows! For goodness' sake t l wish tog. t Surely 
tor. I Thank g. / Goodness / 

Good night. (Aluo AyfAened.) ME. [See 
Good a. 111. x.j z. A customary phrase used 
at parting at night or going to sleep ; torig. 
have good night, (God) gne you good night , eta 
Also/?. Also attrib. a. trams/, Any parting 
salutation at night Z597. 

t. fig. When our beauty fades, godnigbt with vs 
Marston. attrib. One good mght carol more Hv row. 

Good now, gOO*d-nOW:. Obs. ex c. dial. 
Z570. [See Good a. L 4 and Now.] An 
exefam. of acquiescence, entreaty, expostula- 
tion, or surprise. 

Goods. See Goon C. quasi-*£. and sb. 
Good sense; X688. [CL F. don Max.] 
Native soundness of judgement. 
tGoO'dshlp. OE. [See -SHIP.] Goodness. 
pi. Kindnesses -MEL 

Good-sister. Sc. 1666. [See Good .1 A 
sister-in-law . So Good«eon (Sc . ), a son-in-law. 
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GOOD-TEMPERED 

Good-tempered, a. (The stress varies.) 
S768. [f. good temper (see Temper sb.) + >ed * ] 
Haring agood temper; not easily vexed. 

Good Templar. 1874. One of an order of 
total abstainers established in the U.S. in 1851, 
and introduced into England in 1868. 

Good thing. 1694. [See Goon a .] A 
successful act or speculation ; a witty saying ; 
pi. dainties. 

Goodwife(gu*dw9if). ME. [Cf. Goodman.] 
I. The mistress of a house, etc. Now chiefly 
Sc . +a. -■ Mrs. Also, a civil form of address, 
-1834. 

Goodwill (gndwi‘1). OE. [Orig. two wds. 
(still often so written exc. in sense 4) ; see Good 
a. II. 1, 3.] ti. Virtuous, pious, upright dis- 
position or intention. (In Luke ii. 14 .goodwill 
has this sense in the pre- Reformation versions, 
(n i6th c. versions and in A.V. it haa sense 
a, while R.V. renders ' On earth peace among 
men in whom he is well pleased'.) -1602. a. The 
state of wishing well to a person, a cause, etc. 
OE. 3. Cheerful acquiescence or consent ; 
readiness, seal ME. 4. Comm. The privilege, 
granted by the seller of a business to the pur- 
chaser, of trading as his recognized successor ; 
the possession of a ready-formed connexion of 
customers, considered as a separate element in 
the saleable value of a business 1571. 

a. Peace vpon earth, and vnto men a good wyll 
Cover dale. 3. And, though my portion isTbut scant, 
I give it with good will Goldsm. 

Goody (gu'di), sb.l 1559. [Short for Good- 
wife ; cf. hussy.] A term of civility formerly 
applied to a (married) woman in humble life. 
Hence such a woman, b. U.S. A woman who 
looks after students' rooms 1827. 

G. Blake and Harry Gill Wordsw. » 

Goody (grrdi), sbfi. 1745. [f. Good a.+ 
-Y.* j A sweetmeat. 

GoO’dy, sb A 1859. 17 . S. - Lafayette x. 
Goo’dy, a . and sb .* 18 to. [-Y 8.] 

A. adj. 1. ? Cosy. T. Moore, a. Weakly 
or sentimentally good. Also, to talk g. 1830. 

B. sb. U.S. A goody person 1878. Hence 
Goodyness, goo'diness, the quality of being g. 
f Goodyear. Also in pseud o-etym. form 
goujeres, goujeers. 1555. [Good a. + Year. 
Perh. elliptical — 4 as I hope for a good year '.] 
a. A meaningless expletive, chiefly In What a 
(or the) good, year. b. Some malefic power or 
agency (app. from its equivalence with what 
the plague , what the pox, etc.) 1591. 

b. The good y cares shall deuoure them, flesh and 
fell Lear v. iii. 34. 

Goody-goo*dy f a. (and sb.) 1871. Reduplic. 
Goody a. and j£. 4 Goo*dy-goo*d a. 1851. 
Goaf (gwf)- tlang. [cf. dial, goof, Goff.] 
A silly stupid person. Hence Goo*fy a., silly. 
GO-O'ft colloq. 1857. [f. pbr. go off\ see 

Go */.] x. The action or time of going off; 
commencement. a. Hanking. The amount of 
loans falling due (and therefore going off the 
books) in a certain period 190a , 

Googly (gd’gli). 1904. [?] Cricket . An off- 
break ball bowled with leg-break action. Hence 
Goo'gle v, of the ball or the bowler. Goo* glen 
Gooroo, guru (gu*r u, garil ). 1613. [a. 

Hindi guru teacher, priest, J A Hindu spiritual 
teacher or head of a sect. Hence Guruahip, 
Goosander (gsisaB’ndai). 1 6aa. [?f. Goose; 
for -ander cf. Bekgandkr and ON. pnd (pi. 
ander)A The bird Afergus merganser, allied to 
the ducks but having a sharply serrated bill. 
Goose (g£s), sb. PI. geese (gft). [Com 
Teut.: OE. gds (pi. gis) OTeut. +gans- t— 
O Ary an +ghans -, whence L. anser (for *hanser) 
Gr. etc.J t. Any large web-footed bird 
of the sub-family Anserine (family Anatidx), 
including Anser and allied genera. 

Ths word Is applied without addition to the common 
tame mom (Anser domestic ex), which is descended 
from the wild or greylag goose {A. ferns or dnerem). 
The other species are disc, by adjuncts, as black, blue, 
etc. f.l Am-, marsh- g. 1 American {wild), .etc- r- 
b. spec. The female bird ; the male being the 
Gander, the young Goslings ME. c. fig. 
A simpleton 1547, 4. Hissing ; sibilation ; esp. 
Tkeatr. slang. 1805. n. Applied to other birds 
of the same or a related family, or resembling 
the true goose, as Cape Barrcn g. (Coreopsis 
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novm-hollandim), Egyptian or Nile g. {Cktenalo- 
pcx xgyptiaca), Spur-winged g. (the African 
genus Plectropterus) , etc. ; also the SOLAN 
Goose 177a, +3. Winchester goose : a venereal 
disorder; also, a prostitute -1778. t4* (Game 
of) goose ; A game played with counters on a 
board divided into compartments, in some of 
which a goose was depicted -x8ox. 5. A 
tailor's smoothing-iron. PL gooses , [The han- 
dle resembles in shape a goose's neck.] 1605. 

t. Phr. All {his) geese are swam t he always over- 
estimates. To cook one's g. : to do for a person or 
thing f to ruin or kill {slang). To kill the g. that laid 
or lays the golden eggs 1 to sacrifice future advantage*! 
to present necessities. To say bo to a g. (see Bo | 
interjW 5. Come in Taylor, here you may rost your 
G. Shaks. 

Comb . : g.-barnacle « Barnacle sb .* 9 ; -bone, a 
bone of a g., esp. one used as a weather-guide 1 
-chase (see Wild-goose-chase) ; -club ; -dung-ore, 
Min an impure iron sinter containing silver ; -file 
m single or Indian file % -fish US., the fishing-frog, 
Lophtus piscatorial ; -pen, (a) a pen or enclosure for 
geese: t(*) a quill-pen ; -Eilver-ore ^-goose-dung-ort 
(above) ; -teal, 4 the English name for a very small 
goose of the genus Nettopus * (Morris); t-trap, a 


trap for a g., a quibble, sophism; Mother Carey's 
g., the largest of the petrels. 

Goose (gfls), ». 1808. [f. the ib.] I. trans. 
To press or iron with a tailor's goose, a. 
Theatr. slang. To hiss, to express disapproval 
of by hissing 1853. 

Gooseberry (g«*zberi). 153a. [Prob. f. 
Goose sb. + Berry j£.] x. The ediblo berry 
of any of the thorny species of the genus Rtbes\ 
also the shrub itself. a. Applied to shrubs 
resembling the gooseberry in some way 1847. 
3. Short for gooseberry-wine 1766. 4. A 

chaperon, esp. in to play g. 1837. 

1. Not worth a Goose berry Shaks. a. Barbados 
g., Pereskla acute at a % Cape g., Physalis adults or 
P. peruvianas Coromandel g., Averrkoa Caram- 
bola. Phr. Oldg. (slang) <= tho deuce (see Dkucr *) ; 
cap. to play old g^ to make havoc. 

Comb. 1 g.-caterpillar, the caterpillar of the g.- 
moth; -louse ^ ii arvest-BUG i -moth, the magpie, 
moth {Abraxas grossulariata) \ -season, the time 
when gooseberries are ripe, esp. in big g, season, the 
time of year when the newspapers record marvels, 

Goo’seberry foo-L 1719. [Fool j£. 2 ] i« 
A dish made of gooseberries stewed or scalded 
and pounded with cream, a. A plant-name: 
a. Willow-herb (Epilobium hirsutum), also 
called gooseberry-pie \ b. Lungwort (Pulmonaria 
officinalis) 1704. 

Goo*se-bill. 1597. [From the resemblance.] 
1. The plant Galium Aparine; _ Goose-grass 
a. fa. A kind of forceps for extracting bullets, 
etc. -1823. 

Goo-se-egg. ME. The egg of a goose ; 
hence U.S. the score sero or 'O’. (Cf. Duck’s 

KGO.) 

Goo*se-flesh, goo*seflesh. ME. x. The 
flesh of a goose, a. A rough pimply condition 
of the skin, produced by cold, fear, etc. ; horri- 
pilation. JCf. Goose-skin.) 18x0. 
Goo-se-foot. 1516. [From the resemblance. ] 
1. A plant of any of various species of the genus 
Cheno podium ; so called from the shape of the 
leaves. PL goosefoots. 1548. a. Anything 
suggesting the shape of a goose's foot; e.g. a 
three-branched hinge, or roads diverging from 
a common point. PL goose-feet. 
Goo'se-grass. Also erron. goose-grease. 
ME. [See Goose and Grass.] A name of 
plants, mostly used at some time as food for 
geese, x. Silver-weed ( Potentilla anserine). 
a. Cleavers ( Galium Afarine) 153a +3- 

Purple goose-grass, field-madder or spur- wort 
(Shcrardia arvensts) 1548. 4. The wild grass, 

Bromus mollis 1853. 5. U.S. a. Polygonum 

aviculart. b. Poa annua. 

Goo*se-grease« ME. The melted fat of the 

goose. 

Goo*ae-oeck. 1688. Anything shaped like 
the neck of a goose; e.g. Ktch. a pipe or piece 
of iron ; Naut. a curved iron, fitted outside the 
after-chains, to receive a spare spar ; etc. 
Goo-se-qullL 155a. One of tho wing- 
feathers of a goose; henoe, a pen made of this. 
Goosary -sfiri). 164a. til Goosr sb. + 
-ery.] x. Silliness as attributed to the goose 
(rare). a. A place In which geese axe kept; a 
collection of geese x8a8, 
x. The finical! g. of your nest Sermon-actor Miltom. 
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Goo*se-sldn. 1700. x. The skin of s goose. 
Floyer. a. ■> Goose-flesh 3. 1785. 3. A 

thin soft kind pf leather. Also attrib . 1826. 4. 

The impression made upon copal by sand 1859. 
GoO’Se-step. 1806. Mil. An elementary 
drill in which the recruit balances his body on 
either leg alternately, and swings the other; 
also, the German stiff-legged parade step Also 
as v . intr., to perform this step 
Goo'Se-wing. ME. X. The wing of a goose, 
a. Naut. One of the clues or lower corners of 
a ship's main-sail or fore-sail, when the middle 
part is furled or tied up to the yard x6a6« 
Hence Goo'se-winged a. 

Gooaish, a. ME. [See - ish.] Goose-like, 
silly. So Goo*sy a, ; also, like a goose-flesh ' 
(1857 ). 

Gopher (gfltt’foi), sbl U.S. Alsofgophir. 
1791. [? ad. colonial P. gaufre , transl. use of 

gaufre honeycomb (see Goffer).] i. A bur- 
rowing rodent of the genera Geomys and Tho- 
momy s ; a pocket gopher or pouched rat 1812. 
2. A burrowing or ground sqnirrel of the genus 
Spermophilinx ; a spermophile 1874. 3. A 

burrowing land-tortoise ( Testudo Carolina), of 
nocturnal habits X79X. 4. A large burrowing 

snake of the southern U.S. Also g.-snakt 
1884. 5. Mining. A gopher-drift, q.v. 1881. 

Comb. : g.- drift, an irregular prospecting drift, 
following the ore without regard to maintenance of a 
regular grade or section j -hole, (a) the opening of a 
gopher’s burrow; {b) a mine-opening begun without 
any reference to future permanent development ; 
-pram, the Ogeechee lime {Nyssa capitate 

Gopher (gdb*fai), sb. 2 1611. [a. Heb.] 
The tree of the wood of which the ark was 
made. Chiefly in comb, g.-vroodz applied in 
U.S. to the yellow-wood ICladrastis Unetona ). 
Make thee an Arke of Gwner-wood Gen. vL 14. 

Gopher (gou-foi), v. U.S. 1893. [f. Gopher 
sb. 1 ] x. intr. To burrow. a. Mining. To 
mine without any reference to future permanent 
development (mod.). 

||Goral(go® rfil). Also gooral. 1834. Zoo/. 
An Indian antelope (Ccmas goral). 

Go*r belly, sb. (and a.) Obs. cxc. dial. 
15x9. [? f . gor. Gore sb. 1 (sense 1) + Belly.] 

ti. A protuberant belly -1790. a. A person 
with a protuberant belly 1530. +3. attrib. 

-1603. Hence tGoTbellied a. corpulent. 
fGorce. 1480. [L AF. got la, pi. of gort (OF. 
gord, gourt) L. gureitem, gurges whirlpool.] 
a. A whirlpool. b. Any stop in a river, such 
as weirs, mills, stakes -1741^ 

Gorcock (gp'iVpV.). Sc. and n. dial. i6ao. 
[f. gor of obscure origin + Cock. ] The male 
of the Red Grouse. 

Gorcrow (gp-jlcr^). 1605. [f. gor , Gore 

sb. x + Crow.J The Carrion Crow. 

Gordian (gp'jdifin). 1561. [£ L. Gordius or 
Gordium (see sense 1) -f -an.] 

A. adj. i. Gordian knot: an intricate knot 
tied by Gordius, king of Gordium in Phrygia 
The oracle declared that whoever should loosen 
it should rule Asia, and Alexander the Great 
cut it through with his sword x6xx. Also fig. 
or allusively 1579. a. Resembling the Gordian 
knot ; intricate, involved 1606. 

x. fig. Tume him to any Cause of Pollicy, The 
Gordian Knot of it he will vnloose Shake, a Tedious 
and G. difficulties Milton. 

+B. sb, x. = Gordian knot -*709, n. An in- 
habitant of Gordium; one who Lies intricate 
knots x6o6. 

Hence tGoTdl&n v. trans . to tie in a Gor- 
dian knot. Keats. 

Gore (g5«j), sbA [OE. gor dung, dirt ; cf. 
Sw. gorr dirt, etc.] x. Dung, faeces; filth of 
any kind. Obs. exc. dial. a. Blood in (he 
thickened state that follows effusion- Often 
poet. Blood shed in carnage. 1563. 

s. Phr. f (All) {in) a g. of blood: bathed la oc be- 
smeared with blood, ram. 

Got© (g5*i), sb.* [OE. gdra, app. related to 
OE. gdr spear, the reference being to the shape 
of the spear-head.] t. A triangular piece of 
land, +a. poet. The front section of a skirt, 
wider at the bottom than at the top ; the lap of 
a gown, an apron. Henoe> % skirt, petticoat, 
or gown- -1570- 8 , Any wedge-shaped or tri- 

angular piece of doth forming put of a gar- 
ment, sail, etc., and serving to produce difference 
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of width at different points ME. 4. Her. A 
charge formed by two curved lines meeting in 
the fesse-point, the one drawn from the sinister 
or dexter chief and the other from the lowest 
angle of the base 1x6a. 5. Any triangular or 

lune-shaped piece forming part of the surface 
of a globe, a balloon, the covering of an um- 
brella, a dome, etc 1796. 

Gore (g 5 »j), vfi ME. [?] X. trans. To pierce 
or stab deeply, with a sharp weapon, spike, spur, 
or the like. Obs. exc. as in sense a. a. spec. 
To pierce, or wound, as with horns, or ( rarely ) 
the tusk. Also transf and fig. Also absol. 

is the nature of bulls to g. each other 1865. 
fig. Aquinas.. was called bos mutus, a dumbo Oxej 
and.. with two homes .gored all unbeleevers 1641. 

+Gore, vfi Only in Gored, Goring. 1566. 
1. trans . To cover with or as with gore. Only 
in pa. pple. -1655. a. intr. To lie soaking in 
blood. Stanyhurst. 

Gore (g 5 *x), v.3 1548. [f. Gore j£. 2 ] i. 
trans. To cut into a gore or gores ; to furnish 
with gores, ta. Naut . intr . To swell or jut 
out 1627. 

Go rebill. local. 186a. [? f. gore, Garb 

sb. 1 + Bill jJ. 1 ] The garfish. 

Gore-fish. 1039. [?f. obs. gore, a spear or 
javelin. ] ? - Garfish. 

Gorge (gfids)> S ^ 1 ME. [a. OF. and F. 
gorge : — pop. L. *gorga , of unkn. origin.] 

I. x. The external throat; the front of the 
neck. Obs. exc. arch. a. The internal throat 
Now only rhet. ME. 3. Falconry. The crop 
of a hawk. Hence, opprobriously, of the maw, 

, of a monster, a person, etc. 


devouring capacity, 


Obs. exc. arch . Also fig. 1450. +4. A meal for 

5, Wh 


in phrases (primarily of Falconry ) t to cast up. 
heave , etc. one’s g. Freq. used fig. to express 
disgust or violent resentmenL 153a. 

3. fig. The first are in destruction's g. Scott. Phr. 
A full g. (often taken erron. in sense 4). 5. How 

mb norrca my Imagination is, my g. rise* at it Shaks. 

II. 1. Fortif. The neck of a bastion or other 
outwork; the entrance from the rear to the 
platform or body of a work 1669. a. A narrow 
opening between hills ; a ravine, esp . one that 
gives passage to a stream 1769. 3. Arch. The 

neck of a column ; also, a kind of moulding, 
hollow on the inside 1706. 4. Meek. The 

groove of a pulley x8ia. 5. Angling. A solid 
object, intended to be swallowed by the fish 
1883. 6. U.S. A mass choking up a narrow 

passage; esp. in ice-g. (see Ice sb.) 1 884. +7. 

Pottery, pi. Pitchers. [? a distinct wd. ; cf. 
Brown George.] 1684. 

s. Through the g. of this glen they found access to 
a black bog Scott. 

Comb., as (sense II. 5) g.-hookx also g.-circle, in 
gearing, 'the outline of the smallest cross-section of 
a hyperboloid of revolutiou * (Webster). 

Gorge (gfidg), st.2 1854. [f. next vb.] An 
act of gorging oneself ; a glut (of food, etc.). 

Gorge (E^dg), v. ME. [ad. OF. and F. 
gnrger, t gorge Gorge j£. 1 ] i. intr. To fill the 
gorge; to feed greedily. Const, on. upon. a. 
trans. To fill the gorge of ; to glut, satiate. 
Also transf and fig. 1486. 3. To swallow ; to 

devour greedily 1614. 4. To fill full, distend ; 

to choke, choke up. Chiefly in Pa. pple. 1508. 

1. To. .p. upon the Church Milt. a. Messes Tog. 
his appetite Lear 1. i. 190. fig. Gorged with wealth 
1630. 3. You must.. let him have time to g. your 

hook Walton. 4. During excessive laughter .. the 
head and face become gorged with blood Darwin. 

Gorged (g^id^d), ppl. a. 1610. [f. Gorge 
sb. 1 + -ed Her. Having the gorge or neck 
encircled (with a coronet, etc.). 

Gorgelet 187a. [f. as prec. + 

-let.] A patch of colour on the throat of a 
bird. 

Gorgeous (g^xd/ps), a. 1495. [ad. OF. 
gofjgias elegantly or finely dressed ; of uncertain 
origin.] x. Adorned with rich or brilliant 
colours; showy, magnificent, b. transf of 
literary phraseology, etc.: Dazzling 1561. a. 
co l log. As an epithet of approbation* (CL splen- 
did.) 1883. 

s. I am not gorgious In attire Dbkkeb. The land 
of g. sunsets slack, transf. G. and fine woordes 
1561, a. A g* time 1883. Hence Go*rgeoua-ly 
adv^ -neaa. 
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Gorgeret. 1758. [a. F., f. gorge throat, from 
its tubular shape.] Surg. -= Gorget 1 . 
Gorgerin (g^iagerin). 1664, [a. F., f. gorge 
throat.] 1. Arch. « Hypotrachelium. a. 
— Gorget 1 1. 1849. 

Gorget l (g^id^et). 1470. [a. OF. gorget e 
(mod. dial, gorgette a collar), dim. of gorge 
throat.] x. A piece of armour for the throat 
Now Hist. b. transf. A collar 1629. a. An 
article of female dress, covering the neck and 
breast; a wimple. Now Hist. 1575, 3, An 

ornament for the neck ; a necklace 1570. 4. 

Mil. A gilt crescent-shaped badge suspended 
from the neck, formerly worn by officers on 
duty 1786. 5. Zool. A patch of colour on the 

throat of a bird, etc. 1801. 

1. Cavaliers with ruff, rapier, buff-coat, and g. 
Thackeray, a Goodly dames in ruff and g. Scott. 

Gorget 2 (gpud^^t). 1740. [Corruption of 
Gorgeret.J Surg. A steel instrument having 
the form of a channel, used in operations for 
the stone, etc. 

||Gorgio (gp’sdtfo). 1851. [Romany.] Gipsy 
term for a non-gipsy. 

Gorgon (fj/ig/n), sb. (and a.) 1529. [ad. L. 
Gorgonem, Gorgo, a. Gr. Topyut (pi. Topybves), 
f. yopybs terrible.] x, Gr. Myth . One of three 
mythical sisters, with snakes for hair, whose 
look turned the beholder into stone. Medusa, 
the only one mortal, was slain by Perseus, and 
her head fixed on Athene's shield. 1614. b. 
Short for Gorgon's head. Burke. ta. An 
African quadruped ; ? the gnu. Topsell. 3. 
A very terrible or very ugly person 1529. 4. 

attrib. Petrifying, terrible 1573. 

s. Gorgons and Hydra's, and Chimera's dire Milt. 
4. Your G. looks Turn me to stone Massinger. 
Comb. Gorgon's head, (a) the head of Medusa r (J>) 

* a kind of basket-fish ' {Cent. Diet.). 

Gorgoneion (gpjg^nai-^n). 184a. [a. Gr., 

neut. of yopy 6 vtios , of or pertaining to a Gor- 
gon.] A representation of a Gorgon’s head. 
Gorgonia (gpjg^nia). PI. -iae, -ias. 1767. 
[a. mod.Lh, fem. of gorgonius, f. gorgonem Gor- 
gon. The name refers to its petrified charac- 
ter. ] Zoo/. A genus of polyps (family Gorgonia- 
ene) ; one of these ; a sea-fan, sea-plume. 
Hence Gorgo’nian a. 1 pertaining to the gor- 
gonias or their family; sb. a polyp of the family. 

Gorgonian (gpjg^-nian), a. a 1616. [f. 

Gorgon + -Ian; cf. L. gorgoneus .] Of or 
pertaining to the Gorgon; Gorgon-like, terrible. 
Of a shield: Bearing the Gorgon’s head. 

The rest his look Bound with G. rigor not to move 
Milt. 

Gorgonize (g^ig/naiz), v. 1609. [f. Gor- 
gon + -IZB.J trans. To petrify as by the 
glance of a Gorgon; to render hard or stony. 
Gorgonzola (g^jganzthi lft). 1885. A ewe- 
milk cheese made at Gorgonzola, near Milan, 
Italy. G.-Hall (joc.), the Stock Exchange. 
Gorilla (gdri da). 1853. [An alleged African 
word, found (in acc. pi. yopiWat) in the Greek 
account of the voyage of the Carthaginian 
Hanno, adopted as the specific name of the 
ape Troglodytes gorilla by Dr. Savage m 1847.] 
The largest of anthropoid apes, a native of 
western equatorial Africa ; it closely resembles 
man in its structure, is very powerful and 
ferocious, and arboreal in its habits. 

Goring (go»*rin), vbl. sb. i6s6« Tf. Gore 
j. 9 +-ING 1 .] a.The action of Gore v.* j the act 
of cutting out, or fitting with, gores, b. A piece 
of cloth used as a gore; esp. Naut. Also/.-c/oM. 
Gorman, gormand(e : see Gourmand. 
Gormandize (gjpjmkndaiz), sb. 1450. [ad. 
F . gourmandise.] +a. Gluttony, b. Indulgence 
or connoisseurship in good eating. Now chiefly 
as F. (spelt gourmandise). 

Gormandize (gf xro&ndaiz), v. 1548* [f- 
prec. sb.] z. intr. To eat like a glutton, a. 
trans . To devour greedily, gobble up (lit. and 
fig.) 1603. Hence Qo-rmandizcr, a glutton. 
Gorse (g£is). [OE. gorst Indogermanlc 
type *ghrtdo-, whence L. hordeum barieyj 1. 
Common furze or whin. 9. *■ Juniper. OE. 

Comb. 1 g.-bird, -linnet, the common linnet; 
-chat, -hatch, -batcher, -thatcher, local names 
fur the whinebat, stonechat, wheatear, and linnet! 
-duck, the landrail t -kid, a bundle of g. Hence 
Go*ray a. abounding in g. t of or pertaining to g. 


GOSSAMER 

Gory (g8®*ri), a. 1480. [f. Gore sb. 1 4- 
-y l .] tx- Of blood : Gore-like, dotted -159a 
9. Covered with gore 1480. 3. «= Bloody 4. 

1586. 4. Blood-red (rare) 1899. 

a. Neuer shake Thy guary lockes at me Shaks. 3, 
Goarie blowes 1586. 4. G. dew ; a minute freshwater 
alga, Palme lla omenta. 

Goa, short for Goshawk. Burns. 

Gosh (gpf). 1757- [Minced f. God.] An 
exclam., (By) g. / 

Goshawk (gp-shjk). [OE. gds-hafoc, f. gas 
Goose + ha foe Hawk; cf. ON. gdshaukr.] A 
large short-winged hawk (Astur pa lumbar ius p 
and other species). 

Shrill As goss-hawk’s whistle on the hill Scott. 
Goshen (gdu*J< 5 n). 1611. [Heb., the fertile 
land allotted to the Israelites in Egypt, in 
which there was light during the plague of 
darkness.] Allusively : A place of plenty or of 
light. 

Go’slet. U.S. 1884. [f. Goose + -let.] 
One of a few diminutive species of geese, of 
the genus Nettcpus. 

Gos-lettuce, var. of Cos lettuce ; see Cos. 
Gosling (gp'zliq). [ME. geslyng , a. ON. 
gxsling-r, f. gds Goose sb.; see -ling.] i. A 
young goose." a. fig. One who is young and 
' green^ 1607. 3. A catkin 1706. 

Comb. 1 g.-colour , -green, a pale yellowish green 1 
-grass, -weed, local names for Goose-grass a. 

Gospel (gF*sp 2 l), sb. [OE. godspcl, — gSd 
spcl (Good a., Splill sb ) good tidings, transl. 
med.L, bonus nuntius , Gr. tbayylKiov Evan- 
gel* later assoc, w. God.] 1. 'The glad tid- 
ings (of the kingdom of God) ' ; see Matt, ha 
23. Hence, the Christian revelation, religion, 
or dispensation. Often contrasted with the 
Law, i.e. the O.T. dispensation. b. gen. 
Any revelation from heaven X481. a. The 
record of Christ’s life and teaching, contained 
m the books written by the four evangt lists 
OE. b. One of these books. Also applied to 
certain apocryphal lives of Christ, as the G. of 
Nicodcmus , etc. ME. 3. Eccl. The g. (for or 
of the day ) ; the portion from one of the four 
Gospels read at the Communion Service OE. 
4. Something as ' true as the gospel ’ ME. 5. 
a. Something that serves as a guide to human 
action 1652. b. A doctrine preached with fer- 
vour as a means of social or political salvation 
1790. 6. attrib. 1538. 

x. The Jews saw Christ in the law i the Christians 
see Christ in the g. Jewel. a. b. The four gospels 
are particularly mentioned by Julian Priestley. a. 
Phr. To take for g. And all was g. that a monk 
could dream Crabbe. 5. a. Hireling wolves, whose 
G. is their maw Milt. b. 'I he g. of the intellect in 
the kitchen Hamebton. 

Comb. ; g.-oath, an oath sworn upon the Govpel^ 
r one equally binding ; -shop, derisive name for a 
Methodist chapel f -side, the side of the altar at 
which the g. is read, the north side ; -true a. j -truth* 
Hence Go'spelleas a. 

Go*8pel, v. [f. prec. ; in OE. godsfie Ilian .] 
fa. trans. mm Evangelize v. 3. -1659. b. intr 
To preach the gospel (rare) 1565. 

Gospelize (gp-sp£biz), v. 1643. [f. Gos- 
pel sb. + -ize.] t 1 - trans. To modify ac- 
cording to the spirit of the gospel - 1658. a* 
® Evangelize 3. Now rare . 1646. 

*• This command thus Gospelliz’d to us Milt. a 
To fetch the Jew to Gospelluse his child 1704. 

Gospeller -Also tsospeler. 

OE. Tf. Gospel sb. and v. + -kr K j tx- One 
of the four evangelists -1674. a. A missionary 
(rare) 1673. 3. One who reads the Gospel in 

the Communion Service 1506. 1*4. A book 

containing the Gospels (see Gospel sb. 3). g. 
One who identifies the gospel with himself and 
Ins party 1333. 

z. Marke the G., who followed Peter for Instruction 
1623. 3. I was g at my Ordination S. Mostyn. 

Phr. Hot g . : a zealous Protestant or Puritan. 

Gem (gps). 1906. A kind of crest china 
invented by W. H. Goss of Stoke-on-Trent 
Goas, var. of Gorce, Gorse. 

Goaaamer (gp-skmw). [ME. gos(e)somer{e, 
app. f. Goose sb. 4- Summer sb, Perh. pri- 
marily ' St. Martin’s summer when geese are 
In season; hence, gossamer, which is then chiefly 
observed. Cf. (J, mddehensommer , altweiber- 
sommer , which also have these meanings.] 

A. sb. A fine filmy substance, consisting of 
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cobwebs, spun by small spiders, which Is seen 
floating in the alr f esp. in autumn, or spread 
over a grassy surface. Occas. with a and ft., a 
thread or web of gossamer. Also transf. and 
fig. 9. A very delicate kind of gauze 1873. 3. 

a. In England: A very light silk hat (so named 
by a hatter) 1837. b. U.S. A very light kind of 
waterproof 1888. 4. attrib. 1802. 

1. All the silvery gossamers That twinkle into green 
and gold Tennyson. Jig. A decent g. of conventional 
phraseology Motley. 

B. adj. Light, flimsy; (of persons) frivolous, 
volatile 1806. Hence Go # asamered ppl. a. 
coated with g.. g.-like. Go ssamery a. 
Gossamer a. 

Gossan (gp*z&n). 1776. [Cornish dial.] 

Min. Decomposed rock, of a reddish or ferru- 

{ 'inons colour (due to oxidized iion pyrites), 
orming a part of the outcrop of a metallic vein. 
Also transf. of a rusty wig. Hence Goasani'- 
ferous a. producing g. 

Gossep pe, obs. forms of Gossip. 

Gossip (gp'sip), sb. [OK. godsibb (f. god 
Goo + sib\b adj. related: see Sib a.).\ 1. A 

godfather or godmother; a sponsor. Now 
only arch, and dial. 9. A familiar acquain- 
tance, friend, chum. Now only (somewhat 
arch.) of women. ME. 3. A person, mostly a 
woman, who delights in idle talk; a tattler 
1566. 4. The tattle of such a person ; idle 

talk; trifling or groundless rumour 1811. g. 
Some kind of game. Thackeray. 

x. Fully designed to come and stand g. in person to 
Dr. Hudson's child Hkarne. a. She is to her Gos- 
sypes gone to make mery 1560. All the gossips 
present at their mothers labours Fuller. 3. A 
negligent, busy, prating G. H larne. 4. All this g. 
about their neighbours Ht. Maktineau. 

Gossip (g*n>ip), n . 1590. [f. prec.] +1. 
(runs. To give a name to -1716. t9. intr . To 

act as a gossip ; to take part; to make oneself 
at home -164c 3. To talk idly, mostly about 

oilier people s a flairs ; to go about tattling 
1627. Also transf. and fig. 1627. 4. trans . 

To tell like a gossip 1611. 

x. AlCs H’ell 1. i. 189. a. He G. at this feast 
Shaks. 3. You g. everywhere, of every thing 1846. 
4. It is so Gossipt in the Queenes chamber Hevwooo. 
Hence Go*aslper. 

Gosslpred (gp-sipred). ME. [f. Gossip sb. 
+ -RED.] i. The relation of gossips (see 
Gossip sb. x, 2); spiritual affinity. Now only 
Hist. Ha. In some mod. writers « Gossip sb. 4. 
1828. 

Gossipry (gp*sipri). 1550. [f. Gossip sb. 
+ -ry.] x. « Gossipred x. b. concr. A 
relative in general. Browning. 9. Small talk, 
gossip; also, a gossiping conversation 18x8. 

b. concr . A body of gossips 1853. 

Gossipy (gp'iipi), a. 1818. [See -Y 1 .] 
Full of, or devoted to, gossip. 

Gossoon (gpsjJ n). Chiefly Anglo-Ir. 1684. 
[Altered f. garsoon , Garcon.] A boy; a 
servant-boy, lackey. 

Gossypine (gpslpain), a. [f. mod.L. Gossy- 
pium the generic cotton-plant + -jne.] Cottony, 
flocculent. 

Got (gpt), ppl. a. 1593. [Shortened pa. 
pple. of Get v .] Gained, acquired ; gathered 
as a crop. Now only with adv., as ill got , etc. 
Goto (g<?ut). Chiefly n. dial . ME. [f. got-, 
wk. root of OE. gtotan to pour (see Yete z/.).] 
1. A channel lor water; a stream, a. A sluice 

X f*oter(e , obs. f. Gutter. 

Goth (gp) 0 . [OE. Gothan pi. {Gota sing.), 
ad. late JU Got hi, Gr. TuBot pi., ad. Goth. 
+Gutds or *Gutans pi.] x. One of a Germanic 
tribe, who in the third, fourth, and fifth cen- 
turies, invaded both the Eastern and Western 
empires, and founded kingdoms in Italy, 
France, and Spam. 9. transf. One who be- 
haves like a barbarian ; a rude, uncivilized, or 
ignorant person. Often with Vandal. 1663. 

x. Till Goths and Vandals, a rude northern race, 
Did all the matchless monuments deface Dryden. 

Gotha (g*»*t&). 1919* t A town “ Oer- 
many.] A large German aeroplane. 

Gotham (gp'tflm ; often erron. g^rbAm). 
1460. i, The name of a village, proverbial for 
the folly of its inhabitants ('wise men of 
Gotham'). (There is a village so named in 

Ik (Gcr. Kiln). 9 (Fr, pert), ii (Ger. Mwller). 


Notts.) ta. A • man of Gotham ', a simpleton. 
Crowne. ts. attrib. (or adj.) : Of or pertain- 
ing to Gotham ; foolish, stupid -1694. Hence 
tGo*thftmiat. a blunderer, a simpleton. Go*- 
thamite, (a) «=. Gothamist ; (b) a New-Yorker. 
Gothic (rp'Jnk). i6iz. [ad. L.gothicw, f. 
Gothi ; see Goth.] 

A. adj. x. Of, pertaining to, or concerned 

with the Goths or their language. fa. ■» 
Teutonic or Germanic -1685. 3. fa. 

Mediaeval, romantic, as opp. to classical. In 
early use: Belonging to the dark ages. -1782. 

b. Applied to the style of architecture prevalent 
in Western Europe from the 12th to the 15th 

c. , of which the chief characteristic is the 

pointed arch. Applied also to buildings, archi- 
tectural details, and ornamentation. 1641. 4. 

Barbarous, rude, uncouth, in bad taste. Of 
temper: Savage. 1695. 5. Writing Print- 

ing. a. in England, the name of the type used 
for printing German, as dist. from roman and 
italic characters. (Formerly =» black letter.) 
1781. b. In U.S., applied to the type called in 
English Grotesque (formerly stone letter ). 

t. Vlpilas is reported.. to haue translated the Scrip- 
tures into the Gothicke tongue Bible Transl. Pie/. 

a. He raised up the G. or Teutonic race Maurice 
3. a. The Castle of Otranto, a G. story H. Walpole 
{title). b. The Gorhick manner of Architecture (so 
the Italians called what was not after the Roman 
style) Wren. 4. The G. crime of duelling Berkeley. 
Hence Go'thically a. in a g. manner. 

B. quasi-;*. or sb. a. The Gothic language. 

b. Gothic architecture or ornamentation. 1644. 
Gothicism (gp jusiz’m). 1710. (f. Gothic 

a. + -ism.] x. Rudeness, barbarism; absence 
of polish. 9. Conformity to the Gothic style of 
architecture 1754. 8- ft- Conformity to Teutonic 
notions 1847. b. A Gothic idiom 1818. So 
Go’thiciat, one who affects what is Gothic, esp. j 
in architecture. | 

Gothicize (gp'Jrisaiz), v. 1750. [f. Gothic 
a. + -ize. | *f x. tntr. To indulge one's taste 
for what is Gothic or mediaeval. II. Walpole. 
9. trans. a. To render mediaeval 1808. b. To 
give an architecturally Gothic character to 
1798. 

a. b. Arabic forms of parapet, more or less Gothicised 
Rl'skin. 

Gothish a. 1602. [f. Goth + -ish.] 

1. ta. =* Gothic a. x. b. Looking Gothic, or 
like a Goth. 1605. 9 . Goth-like, barbarous, 

tasteless 1602. t3. “ Gothic a. 3. -1663. 

Gotten (gp't’n ), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Get v.] x. Obtained, acquired, won (usu. 
with adv.). Now rare, exc. in Ill-gotten. 
fa. ~ Begotten -1637. 

Gou-: see Gov-. 

II Gouache (guaj). 1889. [F.,ad. It. guazso.] 
A method of painting with opaque colours 
round in water, and mixed with gum and 
oney. Also, a painting thus executed, and 
the pigment itself, 

Gouge (gauds, gudg), sb. I 1495. [a. F. 

: — late L. gubia, gulbia (Isidore). Probu of 
Celtic origin. J 1. A chisel with a concave 
blade for cutting rounded grooves or holes in 
wood. In Surgery , a similarly-shaped tool for 
removing portions of bone, etc. b. A stamping 
tool for cutting out forms in leather, paper, etc. 
1875. c * Book-binding \ An instrument for im- 
pressing curved lines or segments of a circle 
upon leather 1885. 9. Mining , A layer of soft 

material along the wall of a vein, which the 
miner can gouge out with a pick 1877. 3. 

U.S. colloq. a. A scooping out. b. A swindle. 
Also, an impostor. 1845. 

Comb, g.-bit, a bit shaped at the end like a g. 

t Gouge, sb,* [a. OF.] A wench. Scott. 
Gouge (gaxxd^, gtfdg), v. 1570. [f. Gouge 
jA. 1 ] 1. trans . To make or cut holes in, with 

or as with a gouge. Also intr. 9. trans . To 
cut out , hollow or scoop out, with or as with a 
gouge. Also, to hollow into (a certain form). 
1616. 3. To cut or force out with or as with 

a gouge ; to push out fa person's eye) with the 
thumb. 1800. b. To force out the eye of (a 
person). Also absol. 1785. 4. U.S. To cheat. 
Impose upon. Also absol, 1875* 

3. b. When they bad gotten him on his back, one 
gouged him like a Yankee xBay. 4. He's regularly 
gouged me in that ere horsehair spekilat ion B, Hears. 
Hence Gou’ger, one who gouges (senses 3, 4). 


|| Goujat (grt^a). 1776. [F,] A soldier’s boy* 
j Goujeers, goujeres 2 see Goodyear.] 
Goulan(d : van gollan{d) : see Gowan. 
Goulard (gwlaud). 1806. [f. Thomas 

Goulard, a French surgeon.] In full, Goulard's 
extract or G. water : a solution of subacetate of 
lead, used as a lotion in cases of inflammation. 

Goulash (gxHaJ), 1900. [Magyar gulyds 
(Aifc), t gulyds herdsman + hds meat] x. A 
highly-seasoned stew of beef or veal and vege- 
tables. 9. Contract Bridge. A re-deal before 
which each player arranges his cards in suits 
and order of value 1997. 

Gour, van of Gaur ; obs. f. Giaour. 
JjGoura (gO»Ti). 1855. [Native name.] A 
genus of large crested pigeons inhabiting New 
Guinea and adjacent islands ; one of these. 
Gourd (g 5 ®id, gu«ud). ME. [ad. F. gourde , 
repr. L. cucurbita. ] j. The large fleshy fruit of 
the trailing or climbing plants of the N.O. Cucur- 
bitacese ; spec, the fruit of Lagenaria vulgaris, 
used as a vessel when dried and hollowed out 
tb. Wild g. -* Colocynth -1560. 9. A plant 
of this order; esp. Lagenaria vulgaris, the 
bottle-gourd. Bitter g. — COLOCYNTH. ME. 
Also transf 3. The shell of the fruit dried 
and excavated, used as a water-bottle, float, 
rattle, etc. 1624. 4. transf. ta. A bottle or 

cup -1483. b. = Cucurbit* x. -1683. 

' a. And the Lord God prepared a gourde, and made 
it to come vp ouer lonah Bible (Genev.) Jonah iv. 
6. 4. b. Distill this liquor in a classe g. French. 

Comb. 1 g.-pear, a pear shaped like a g. (L .ptrum 
ctu urbitinum) I -shell — sense 31 -tree, the calabash- 
tree (see Calabash)i -worm, a name for the fluke, 
and for the segments of the tapeworm, from the like- 
ness to the seeds of the g. 

1 Gourd 2 . 1545. [Lf. OF. gourd a swindle.] 
A kind of false dice -1610. 

GouTdy, a. 1540. [? a. OF. gourdi, pa. 
pple. of gourdir to Swell, benumb.] ti. 
Stuffed out. Palsgr. 9 . Farriery. Swollen 
in the legs. ? Obs. 1704. Hence GouTdiness. 

Gourmand (gu**imand, ||g«rman). 1491. 
[a. F., of unkn. origin.] 

A. adj. Gluttonous ; fond of eating 1530. 

The insatiable and gurmand throate North. 

B. sb. fi. A glutton; aLo fig. -1692. 9. 
A judge or devotee of good eating. In tills 
sense often as Ft, 1758. 

x. That great gourmond, fat Apicivs B. Jons. a. 
Their table is always good, for the Landgrave is a G, 
Chksterf. So -[Gourmand v. to cat greedily. 
Gou-rmandism, love of good fare. 

|| Gourmet (%uime). i8ao. [Fr., repr. of 
OF. gourmet ,groumet, a wine-taster's assistant.] 
A connoisseur in eating and drinking. 

Gournard, gournit, obs. ff. Gurnard. 

Gout (gout), sb* ME. [a. OF. goute (mod. 
goutte) drop, gout : — L. gutta drop, in med.L. 
applied to diseases attributed to a defluxion, of 
humours.] 

I. i. A constitutional disease occurring in 
paroxysms, usually hereditary and in male 
subjects; characterized by painful inflammation 
of the smaller joints, esp. that of the great toe, 
and the deposition of sodium urate in the form 
of chalk-stones ; it often spreads to the larger 
joints and the internal organs, a. With a and 
fL*. orig. perh. an affection of a particular joint; 
later * a fit of the disease, or simply, the disease 
itself, b. sing, only (often theg.) ME. t 9 . A 
disease in hawks, etc. ; esp. a hard swelling on 
the feet -x6oo. 3. A disease in wheat, caused 
by the larva of the gout-fly (see g.-fiy) 1898. 

x. a. In foote and band A grievous g. tormented 
him full sore Spenser. 

n. 1. A drop, esp. of blood. Later, usually: 
A large splash or clot. 1503. 9. A spot of 

colour resembling a drop. (C£ Goutte Her.) 
R. Mudie. . 

1. On thy Blade, and Dudgeon, Gouts of Blood 
Shaks. Comb, t g.-fly, the ny (Chlorops tmmopus 
or Unsaid) whose larva causes the g. in wheat | 
-atone « Chalk-stone j -weed, "Wort, the plant 
jBeopodium Podagraria. 

Gout (gout), sb.* ME. [? var. of Gotr ; 
but cf. F. igout. 1 +1. ? A flow of water. Only 
ME. 9. A channel for ^water ; a sluice ; a 
culvert 1598. 

IlGoat (gtf). 1586. [F., earlier goust \ — L. 
gustus taste. Cf. Gust, Gusto.] Taste, in 
various senses. 
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GoutifV fgau*tifai), v. 1749. [L Gout sbA 
+ -(i)fy J To make gouty, afflict with gout. 
GoutWb fgau'tif), a. ME. [f. Gout sbA + 
-ish.] &. Somewhat gouty; predisposed to 
gout. b. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 

gOUt 1700. 

|Goutte (g£t). ME. [Fr.] Her. A small 
drop-shaped figure (of specified tincture), used 
as a charge. 

Gouttd, goutty, Her. ; see Gutt 4 , 

Gouty (gauti), a. ME. [f. Gout sbA + -y 1.] 
x. Affected with, or subject to, gout. Also fig. 
tb. Of a horse’s legs : Swollen -15 77, a. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, gout 1615. 
b. Used during a fit of gout 1733. c. Having 
a tendency to produce gout 1802. 3* transf. 

and fig. Swollen or bulging; tknotty 1595. 
f4. Of land : Boggy -1790. 

1. A man aged and gowtie 1581. a. G, Matter 1734, 
concretions 1846. A g. diathesis M. Pattison. b. 
My g. shoes Berkklky. c. G. wines 1897. Comb. 
g.-Btem (tree), the Australian baobab_(^4 dansonia 
Hence Gotrtily adv. 


Gou’tiness, 
Gou'tyiah «. 


Gregorii V 

tendency to gout {lit. and fig.). 
somewhat g. 

Gouv- s see Gov-. 

|Gouvemante (gwvp-n&iit). 1716. [Fr., 

fcm. pr. pple. of gouvemer.] ti. A female 
ruler -177a. a. a. A housekeeper (rare) 177a. 
b. A chaperon or duenna 17x6. c. A gover- 
ness 1781, 

a. a. Rousseau .. crossed the country with his g. 
H. Walpole. 

Govern (gt7-voin), w. ME. [a. OF .governor 
(mod. gouvemer) : — L. gubemare to steer, ad. 
Gr. *v/3epyav.] 1. trans. To rule with autho- 
rity, esp. with that of a sovereign ; to direct and 
control the actions and affairs of (a people, etc. ), 
whether despotically or constitutionally; to 
regulate the affairs of (a body of men). Also 
mb sol. a. To sway, influence; to direct, guide, 
or regulate ME. fb. To prevail over. Shaks. 
g. in.tr. To hold sway, prevail, have decisive 
influence 1596. t4. trans. To administer, 

manage, order -1741. tg. To attend to; 
esp. to tend in respect to health -1680. +6. 

To work or manage (a ship, etc.) -1697. I7. 

To control the working of ; to regulate -1807. 
8. To hold in check, curb, bridle 15x3. q. 
To constitute a law or rule for; esp. in Law, 
to serve in determining or deciding (a case) 
1818. xo. Grammar. To require (a noun or 
pronoun) to be in a particular case, or a verb 
to be fa a certain mood; to be necessarily 
followed by (a particular case or mood) 1530. 

1. She must . . gouerne the m aides, and keepe them 
at their woorke B. Goods. Those that think must g. 
those that toil Golds m. absol. The king reigned, but 
his ministers governed May. a Ordinary Minds are 
wholly governed by their Eyes and Ears Steele. 
He really helped to g. the events Kimglake. 3. 
Let it be es humors and conceits shall gouerne Shaks. 
F ooles that want wit to gouerne themselves well x6o8. 
A To g. the tongue Shaks., the temper Dickens. 9. 
The law there slated dearly governs this case Sir 
H. G Lopes, so. Prepositions governing the dative 
1881. 

Hence Governable a. capable of being governed 
(In various senses). Go- v ernabi'lity p Govern- 

ableneas, the state or quality of being governable. 
Go'vernably adv. in a governable manner. 
+Govemad. ME. [a. OF. govemail (mod. 
gouvemail) : — L,. gubemaculum, pi. gubernacu - 
la rudder, f. gubemare ; see precTj 1. A 
rudder; also, steering -1561. a. Government; 
authority. (In early use often pi.) -1597. b. 

Management ; also, tending (of plants, wounds) 
*1390. c. Behaviour ; rule of conduct -1598* 
Governance (gn-vwnans). ME. [a. OF. 
fouvemance; see Govern and -ANCE.] x. 
The action or manner of governing (see the 
vb.); the fact that (a person, etc.) governs, b. 
Control ME. +c. The state of being governed 
- X S9°» The office, function, or power of 

governing ME.; tgoveming person or body 
•X644. T3» Method of management, system of 
regulations -2660. +4* Mode of living, beha- 
viour, demeanous. tb. Wise self-command 
-x6oo. 

*. Goddet gouvernaunoe Udall b. An irascible 
spirit under no great g. Burney. a. To ban the 
gpuemance of hous and lond Chaucer, r Of the 
roundEtioi^ Erection, and G. of Hospitals R. Core. 

t b. In Mm is bountee, wisdom, go veraaunce Chaucer. 

1 tGovcmancy (in sense a). 
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fGo'vemante. 2639. Anglicized f. Go uver- 
NANTE, q.v. -2833. 

fGovemereas. ME. [ad. OF. gouvemeresse'] 
A female governor; — Governess, in various 
senses -1659. 

Governess (gtrvamds),^. 1483. [shortened 

f. prec.] i. A woman who governs; a female 
ruler. Obs. exc. as nonce-use. tAlso fig. -1706. 
9. tA woman who has charge of a person, esp. 
of a child -1771 ; a female teacher ; now chiefly, 
one so employed in a private household. (The 
current use.) 171a. 3. The wife of a Governor. 
Obs. exc. joe. 1697. Comb . g.-car, -cart, a 
light two-wheeled vehicle with seats at the sides 
only. Hence Go’vernesa v. to earn one's living 
as a g. 

Governing (girvainln;, ppl. a. 1635. [See 
-ING *.] That governs, in senses of the vb. 

G. boayx the body of managers of a hospital, public 
school, etc. Hence Go’verningly adv. 
fGo-vemless, a. i6ax. [See -less.] With 
out government -1679. 

The sad ends of many dissolute and g. persons 
Sir T. Browne, 

Government (g»-vamm&it). 1483. [a. OF.; 
see Govern v. and -ment. Renl. Gover- 
nance.] x. The action of governing (see the 
vb.) ; spec, the action of ruling and directing 
the affairs of a state 1566. fa. The manner in 
which one's action is governed; movements, 
demeanour; regimen -161a; conduct; discre- 
tion -1639. 3. The office or function of govern- 

ing; authority to govern 1584; fan appointment 
as governor -1769. +4. Period of rule, tenure 

of office -1664. 5. The portion of country 

ruled over by a governor Also, occas ., the 
territory united under a common rule, as a 
kingdom, etc. 1603. 0. Form or kind of polity 

X S53- 7- The governing power in a states the 
body of persons charged with the duty of 
governing; in England esp. the ministry or 
administration 170a. 8. Grammar. The influ- 

ence of one word over another in determining 
the case of a noun or pronoun or the mood of 
a verb 1755. 

*. The g. of the tongue Butler. The business of 

g. is to promote the happiness of the society by 
punishing and rewarding Hkntham. 3. The G. I 
cast vpon my brother Shaks. 6. Phr. Civil or 
political church or ecclesiastical g. \ monarchical , 
oligarchical , republican g. t episcopal, Presbyterian 
g. 7. The Liberal G. G. Dukf. The United States 

J evons. In America people usually speak of the 

ssident and his ministers as the 1 administration 
not as the * government * Bryce, 8. Adverbs have no 
g. 1762. 

Comb . : tg.-general, the territory under a governor- 
general f -house, a governor's official residence ; 
-man, (a) a man connected with the g. 1 { 6 ) Austral 
a convict | -paper, bonds, exchequer bills, etc. issued 
by a g. | -securities, (a) «* prec. | ( 6 ) slang , fetters j 
valve *» Safety-valve. 

Hence Governmental a. of or pertaining to g. v 
or to the g. of a country, etc. Go vernmc Titally 
dv. 

Governor (gxrvwnaj). ME. [ad. OF 

govemeilr (mod. gouvemeur) L. gubema- 
torem,] fi. A steersman, pilot, captain -1611. 
9. One who governs ME. 3. An official ap- 
pointed to govern a province, country, town, 
etc. Now the official title of the representative 
of the Crown in a colony or dependency ; also 
of the executive head of each of the United 
States. ME. b. The commander of a fortress 
or garrison 1647. 4. One who bears rule in an 
establishment, institution, society, eta Now 
chiefly as an official title. ME. tfi. The com- 
mander of a company, esp. an armed force 
-1625. tfl. A tutor, esp. of a prince or young 
noble -1788. 7. colloq. or slang, a. An 

employer 1809. b. Applied by sons to their 
fathers 1837. c. A vulgar form of address 
to a man 1866. 8. Machinery. A self-acting 

contrivance for regulating the passage of gas, 
steam, water, etc., esp. in order to ensure an 
even and regular motion in a machine 28x9. 
9. Angling. A particular fly 1867. 

1. Jos. Hi. 4. a History U full, down to this day, 
of the imbecility of kingi and governors Emerson. 
The.. moral G. ofthe world Bona*. ju Wm. Penn.. 
Governer of Pensilrania 1683. b. The g. of Ports- 
mouth Clarendon. 5. My hopes do shape him for j 
the Gooemor Otk. ft. L 33. 

Go-vernor-ge-neraL 1586. A governor 
who nas under him deputy- or lieutenant- 
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governors, as, the Governor-General of India. 
Hence Go’vernor-ge 'ner&lahip. 

Governorship (gtrvamajjip). 1644. [See 
-ship.] x. The office of a governor 1658. a. 
The exercise or tenure of this office. 

Go wan (gcurSn). Sc. and n. dial. 1570. 
fapp. a var. of obs. gollan(d , related to Gold.] 
A name for various yellowfor white field flowers, 
esp. the Common Daisy (Beilis ferennis). 

W hare go wans grew, Sae white and bonio Burns, 
Hence Go’waned ppl. a., Go'wany a. covered 
with gowans. 

Gow-die. Sc. dial. 1810. [Local proutme. 
of Goldy.] The fish Callionymus Lyra . 

Gowk (gauk), sb. Orig. Sc. and n. dial. 
ME, [a. ON. gaukr *» OE. g/ae OTeut. 
*■* gauko-x .] x. The cuckoo, n. A half-witted 
person ; a fool 1605. 

Gowk, v. rare. 1513. [?f. prec.] intr. To 

stare foolishly. 

Gowl (ganl), v. Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
ME. [a. ON. gaula, perh. f. root *gau- to bark. 
But cf. Yowl!j intr. To howl, yell; also, to 
whine. Also transf. of the wind. Hence Gowl 
sb. a howl, a yell, a loud cry. 

Gown (gaun), sb. [ME. goun(e t a. OF. 
goune, gon» gonne fern., a Com. Rom. wd. 1 — 
raed.L. gunna, a garment of fur for infirm 
monks. The 'Rom. wd. is prob. not of Celtic 
origin.] x. A loose flowing upper garment ; 
esp., in mod. use, a woman’s garment fittii\g 
close to the upper part of the body with flowing 
skirts ; a F rock ME. +9. Dressing gown. 
Nightgown >1778. 3. Used as the name of 

the Roman toga. Hence : * The dress of peace * 
(J.). ME. 4. A more or less flowing robe as 
worn : a. by an alderman, a judge or magistrate ; 
also collect, the magistracy ME. ; b. by members 
of the legal or clerical profession; hence the 
profession itself, and collect, the members of it 
15643 c. by members of a University 1665. 5 

collect, sing. The resident members of a Uni' 
versity ; opp. to town (now only without article) 


l6 S%u 
x. The 


l. The Queene. .hath bespoke herself a new gowne 
Pkpys. a. 1 came down . in my g. and clippers Da 
For. 3. He Mars deposed, and arms to gowns made 
yield Deydrn. 4. a. The Maire and Aldermen, cled 
in long gownys Of slcarlet i486. b. The Cut-throat 
Swora and clamorous G. shall jar Dsydrn. 1 have 
now taken the g. [i. e. holy orders] 1784, Comb. g.« 
boy, a boy belonging to a scholastic foundation, e.g. 
that of the Charterhouse. Hence Gown v. trans. to 
dress in a g. ; intr. (for refi .) to put on a g. Gowned 
ppl. a. dressed in a g. 1 in g. war ; warfare waged in 
toe law-courts (Cowley). 

Gownsman (gdu-nzmdn). Also gown- 
man. 1579. [f. Gown sb. + Man ; cf. crafts- 
man, etc.] tx- An adult Roman. NORTH, a* 
One woanng the gown, or * dress of peace ' ; a 
civilian 1607. 8- One who wears a gown : a. 

as a lawyer barrister, or judge 1627; b. as a 
clergyman (now rare) 1641 ; c. as a member of 
a University (often opp. to townsman) 1665. 

a. It was rather a military spirit than that of the 
go woman Burks. 3. a. A gownman’s lie 1735. 

Gozzard (gp*ziLid). ME. [repr. OE. *gos- 
hierde . ] One who takes care of geese. 

Graafian (gra’fifin), a. 1841 [i. R. de 

Graaf, a Dutch anatomist (1641-73) + -ian.] 
Anal. In G. follicle, vesicle, one of the small 
sacs in the ovary of mammals in which the ova 
are matured. 

Grab (grab), sb . I Anglo- Ind. 1680. [a. 
Arab, ghurdb , lit. ' raven ’7] A large coasting- 
vessel, built with a prow and usually two- 
masted; used in the East 

Grab (grab), sbA 1777. [f. Grab v.] i. 
A quick sudden clutch, giasp, or attempt to 
seize X8344 b. The action or practice of 
grabbing 2883* a. The thing grabbed. Sc. 
*777- 8> One wbo grabs ; a resurrectionist, a 

catchpoll, eta ? Obs. 1893. 4. A mechanical 
device for clutching or gripping objects ; esp. 
one for withdrawing drills, etc. from artesian 
and other wells 2875# g. A children's game at 
cards. 


stealing, in which one of several confederates grabs 
the' money at stake in a dispute end runs Off. 
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Grab (gne b), t>. 1589. [CL MDu., MLG. 

grabbtn, mod. S yf.gr abba ; peril, a modification 
of the root of Grip.] z. tram. To grasp or 
•Oise suddenly and eagerly; hence, to appro- 
priate unscrupulously, a. To capture or arrest 
1800. 9. intr. To make a grab at [XJS.for) 

285a. Hence Grabber, one who or tnat which 
grabs ; esp, In (or short for) land-grabber, used 
chiefly In Ireland for one who takes a holding 
from which another has been evicted. 

Grabble (grse-b’l), v. 1579, [Corresp. to 
Du. grabbelcn, freq. of grabben Grab t/.] z. 
intr. To feel or search with the hands, to grope 
about. Also tram, a. intr. To sprawl or tumble 
about on all-fours 1736. t8« tram. To handle 
rudely or roughly -279a 4. To seize 1796. 

s. Thou must ttoop..And g. far't [gold] in ground 
Bwelby. 

Gra-bby. slang. 1868. An infantryman. 

Grace (grAs) f sb. ME. [a. F. grdee, a. L. 
gratia, i. grains pleasing. Grateful.] 

I. i. Attractiveness, charm; now usually, 
the charm belonging to elegance of proportions, 
or (esp.) ease and refinement of movement, 
action, or expression, b. Becomingness, credit- 
able aspect Hence, a bad, an ill g., an un- 
becoming appearance. 1586. c. Hence, with 
a good g.. with a show of willingness ; with a 
bad or ill g. , ungraciously 1754. s. An attrac- 
tive or pleasing quality or feature ME. tb. 
An ornament -1700. c. An attitude, etc. 
adopted with a view to grace 1607, 8* Mus. 

An embellishment consisting of additional notes 
Introduced into vocal or instrumental music, 
not essential to the harmony or melody 1657. 4. 
Myth. One of the sister goddesses (— L. Gratix, 
Gr. Hi faro, r) regarded as the bestowers of beauty 
and charm, and portrayed as women of exqui- 
site beauty. Usually spoken of (after Hesiod) 
as three in number, Aglaia. Thalia, and Eu- 
phrosyne. 1579. 5. The graces : a game played 
with hoops and pairs of slender rods 1843. 

ft. G., indeed, is beauty In action Duraxu. b. 
Henry.. retired with a good g. from an Impossible 
position Fsoudk. a Graces of Mind and Person 
Richardson. C. Old Sir Pitt.. chuckled at her airs 
mad graces T hack may. 4. Kuphrosyne. . Whom 
lovely Venus, st a birth, With two sister Graces more, 
To Ivy-crowned Bacchus bore Milt. 

IL Favour. 1. Favour or Its manifestation 
(now only on the part of a superior) ; favour or 
goodwill, as dlst. from right or obligation, as 
the ground of a concession. Rather arch. M E. 
a. The condition or fact of being favoured 
1463. g. An instance of favour ; an exceptional 
favour, a privilege, a dispensation (now only 
Hist.) ME. 4. In University use. a. +Orig. ( 
a dispensation from some of the statutable con- 
ditions required for a degree. Hence b. Leave 
of Congregation to take a degree, c. Other 
decrees of the Governing Body, being very 
often dispensations from the permanent statutes, 
d. In mod. use, the permission which a candi- 
date for a degree is required to obtain from his 
College or Hall. ME. +5. Hap, luck, or for- 
tune [good or bad) -1591. 8. Tkeol. , etc. a. 

The free and unmerited favour of God ME 
Hence, The source of grace, God, AlFs Well 
l. iii. aa 6, b. The divine influence which 
Operates in men to regenerate and sanctify, and 
to impart strength to endure trial and resist 
temptation ME. 6. The condition of one who 
Is under such influence ME d. An individual 
virtue or excellence, divine in its origin ME. 
Also tramf 7. Favour shown by granting a 
delay, or Immunity from penalty during a 
specified period 17x2. b. Comm. Days of 
grace, the period (in England 3 days) allowed 
Dy law for the payment of a bill of exchange, 
after the expiration of the term for which it is 
drawn. Similarly, the period allowed for pay- 
ment of a premium or insurance or the like, 
after the date at which it is said to be due. 
2732. 8. Merry, clemency ; hence, pardon. 

Now rare or arch, ME q. A courtesy-title 
now given only to a duke, a duchess, or an 
srdbblriuxp. Formerly used In addressing a 
king or queen. (Usu. written with capital.) 

, m _ ■ • « 
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leave t Hard g. 1 displeasure, ill will (Ckaucm) 
a. Till all graces be in one woman, one woman shall 
not come in my g. Shake. Phr. A person's good 
graces t his favour and good opinion. 3. But, 
to return and view the cheerful Sines,.. To few great 
Jupiter imparts this G. Drydrk. Expectation g. (see 
Exfrctativ* a.\ 5. Two Gent. in. L 146. 6. a. 

Doctrines of £•* by Calvinists applied esp, to the 
doctrines o 1 election, predestination, etc. b. Pro. 
venient g. » that which produces the repentance and 
faith without which the g. 0/ Justification cannot be 
received. Sufficient g. 1 that which (merely^ renders 
the soul capable of performing a supernatural act, as 
dist. from ejficacious g. t that which really effects the 
end for which it is given. c. Phr. To fall from g. 
(see Fall transf. 1 think the Boy hath g. in him, 
he blushes Shaks. The powerfull g. that lies in Plants 
Shaksu Phr. tramf. To hart the g. (to do something). 
7. Phr. Year if G. x orig., a year as reckoned from the 
birth of Christ [arch.) 1 (at the Universities), a year 
allowed to the person chosen to succeed to a college 
living, at the end of which he must resign either hu 
living or his fellowship, Time qfg** close time (for 
beasts of the chase). Day ofg. (TheoL): the time 
allowed for repentance. 8. [Thou] StamTst at our 
g., a captiue Hkywood. Phr. Act of g.x a formal 
pardon, spec, a free and general pardon, granted by Act 
of Parliament. 

UL ti. pi. Thanks, thanksgiving -1533. B. 
(Till x6th c. usu. pi. in sing, sense ; now only 
sing.) A short prayer either asking a blessing 
before, or rendering thanks after, a meal ME. 

a. A youth came forward . , and pronounced the 
ancient form of g. before meals Emerson. 

Comb . : g.-hoop, 'a hoop used in playing the game 
called graces ' | -note = sense I. 3 f f-term, a term 
of the period required for a degree, in which residence 
was customarily dispensed with. 

Grace (gr^s), v . ME [In sense x, a. OF. 
grader ; in other senses, f, prec.] tx. trans . 
To thank. ME only. ta. To show favour to; 
to countenance -1636. ts. To endow with 
(heavenly) grace -1701. 4. To adorn, embel- 

lish, set off 1586; Mus. to add grace-notes, 
cadenzas, etc., to 1659. 5. To confer honour 

or dignity upon; also, to do honour of* Credit 
to *585. Tb. To name honourably. Milt. 
t8. To gratify, delight -1703. 7. To address 

by the title • your Grace ’ 1610. 

4. He left nothing unassayed . . to g. his friend 
Sidney. 5, Pleas’t your Highncsse, To g. vs with your 
Royall Company Shaks. 

Ghra’Ce-CUp. 1593. The cup of liquor passed 
round after grace i« said ; the last cup drunk 
before retiring, a parting draught. Also fig . 

Graced (gr^st ),///. a. 1593. [f. Grace sb. 
or v. +-ED.J Endowed with grace; favoured ; 
having a grace or graces; embellished, etc. 

A well grac'd Actor Shaks, Their well g. fourraes 
of speech Bacon. 

Graceful (gr*i*sfiil), a. ME. [See -ful.] 
ti. Full of divine grace -i6ix. ta. Favourable. 
Ant. &• Cl. xx. ii. 60. 9. Possessed of pleasing 

or attractive qualities; now usually, elegant in 
form, proportions, action, etc. (see Grace sb. 
1) x$86. 

s. Wint. T. v. L tyt. 3. A fine queint gracefull and 
excellent fashion Shaks. A g. speaker on any subject 
Clarendon. A g. dome Stanley. Hence Grace- 
fol*ly adv ., -neaa. 

Graceless (gT/tnl 6s), a. ME. [See - less.] 
1. Not in a state of grace, unregenerate; hence 
depraved, wicked ME.; wanting sense of pro- 
priety 1508. Also absol, ta. Lacking favour 
-1579 ta. Merciless, unfeeling -1658. 4. 

Wanting grace, charm, or elegance, unlovely 
1638. 

s. G. zealots Pope. The g. Youth Addison. 3. 
Asking grace of a gracele* face 1658. 4. The com- 

position is g. 1884. Graceleaa-ly adv., -nesa. 

Gracile (gne-sil), a. 1633. fad. L. gracilis 
slender.] Sender, thin, lean, Recently mis- 
used (through association w. grace) for ; Grace- 
fully slender. Hence Grad'lity, g. state; 
slenderness, leanness, 

Gradosity (grrijyrftl). 1477. [Late ME. 
graciousete, ad. F. gracieusetl\ subseq. refash, 
after L.] Gradousness. 
fjGradooo (grrijl<**w ; in Sp. gra)n>sp>. 
Z650. [ Sp. ; - Gracious a.] ti. A court 

favourite - 1670. a. The buffoon of Sp. comedy 
* 749 - 

Gracious (grri jas), a. ME [a. OF. gra- 
cious (mod. grade**), ad. L. gratiosm, t. 
gratia .] tz. Enjoying favour; acceptable, 
popular. Const to, with . -zSax. Hat 
plea sing qualities, g omewhat arch, 


laving 
or pod. 
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ME tb. Attractive; also, graceful, elegant 
-1649. 8* Characterized by or exhibiting 

kindness or courtesy. Now rare (chiefly poet . ). 
ME 4. Condescendingly kind, indulgent and 
beneficent to inferiors. Now only of exalted 
personages, or playful or sarcastic. ME. 5. Of 
the Deity, Christ, the Virgin Mary: Disposed 
to show grace, merciful, benignant ME. b 
ellipt. for God (in exclams.) 17x3. f6. Godly, 

pious, regenerate -1757 t7- Happy, fortunate 

-x6ix. t8. Given by way of indulgence or 
mercy -1736. 

a. A Citie, to the sight most gratious i6oz. G. herbs 
Hawthorne. 3. Sir Lancelot .. Was g. to all ladies 
Tennyson. 4. The g. intentions of hi* sovereign 
Burke. A g. master Macaulay. «. Under the 
shadow of Thy gratious Wing 1633, b. Gracious I 
Good gracious / Gracious me l 7. Goe : fresh 
Horses. And g. be the issue Shake Hence Gra*» 
cious-lv adv., -nesa. 

Grackle (grsek'l). 177s- [Anglicized t. 
Gracula generic name, a mod.L, fern, corresp 
to L. gr a cuius jackdaw.] 1. A name for vari- 
ous birds included in the genus Gracula. a 
Angling. Name of an artificial fly 1894. 

i. Grackle.. a word.. restricted to members of the 
families Stumida (starling) belonging to the Old 
World, and Icteridm belonging to the New. .In the 
New World the name G. has been applied to several 
species of the genera Scolecophagus and Quite alus .. 
The best known are the Rusty G., S. ferrugineus . . 
and Q. purpureas, the Purple G. or Crow- Blackbird 
Newton. 

Gradate (gritd^K), v. 1753. [L Grada- 
tion.] z. To pass or cause to pass by imper- 
ceptible grades from one tone or shade to 
another; to shade off. Also absol. a. trans. 
To arrange in steps or grades. ? Only in pass. 
1869. 8- Chem. (? U.S. only.) • To bring to a 

certain strength or grade of concentration ' 

| Webster) ; * to concentrate as by evaporation # 

s. Retiring shades, which g. or go off by degrees 
Hogarth. 

IlGradatim (gr&d?i'tim), adv, 1583. [L.] 
Step by step, gradually. 

Gradation (grXdJi’Jbn). 1538. [ad. L. gra- 
dationem; see Grade sb. and -at ion] tx* 
The process of advancing step by step -1750. 
3. A series of successive stages in a process or 
course. ? Obs , 1549. 8. pi. Steps, progressive 

movements ; stages of transition 1599. t4. pk 

Arrangements resembling a flight of steps 
-1803. 5. A scale or series of degrees; the 

fact or condition of including or being arranged 
in a series of degrees 1677. 8- pi. Degrees ol 

rank, merit, intensity, etc. 1605. 7. The action 

of arranging in steps or grades. Whewell 
8. a. Rhet . = Climax x. r Obs. 1538. fb. 
Logic . — Sorites (rare) 1727, To. Alch. 
Exaltation -1641. xo. Fine Arts. a. Fainting. 
An insensible passing from one colour or shade 
to another 1727. b. Mus. * A diatonic ascend- 
ing or descending succession of chords * (Brande) 
184a. iz. Philol. « Ablaut; also, a modi- 
fication resulting from ablaut 1870. 

a. The regular g. of civil honours Gibbon. 5 A g. 
of ranks in society Ht. Martineau. 6. Who shall 
enumerate the gradations between insect and man 
1 793. so. a. What curvature is to lines, g. is to sliadet 
and colours Rusk in. Hence Grada*tional a. per 
mining to, or characterized by, g. 

Gradatory (gr/i’d&tari), sb. 1670. [as if ad, 
U *grada tori u?n.) A flight of steps, esp. from 
the cloisters to the choir of a church, 

Gradatory (gr 7 i*d&tori),tf. X793. [as if ad. 
L. *gradatorius.] 1. Proceeding by steps or 
grades (rare), a. Adapted for stepping ; said 
of the extremities of a quadruped which are 
adapted for ordinary progression on dry land 
1843. 

Grade (grfld), sb. I5it. [a. F. f ad. L. gra' 
dus. See also Gkee sbM tz. Math. A de- 
gree; the 90th part of a rignt angle or quadrant 
-1593. a. A step or stage in a process ; rarely 
spec, a step in preferment 1796, 3. A degree 

in the scale of rank, dignity, proficiency, etc. 
x8o8 ; a number of persons holding the same 
position in the scale; a dass.1807. 4. A 

degree of. comparative quality or value ; a class 
of things of the same quality or value 1833. 1 f. 
Path. Degree or intensity (of a disease) X803. 
G* A result of cross-breeding, a hybrid. Also 
attrib. X706. 7. Zook A group of animals 
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presumed to have branched from the common 
stem at about the same point of its development 
1877. 8 - Philok The position occupied in an 

ablaut-series by a particular vowel or form of 
a root 1891. o* u.S. * Gradient sb. 1835. 
b. An inclined portion of a railway or road. 
Also Down g., Up o. 1883. c. U.S. local* In 
mining districts: A portion of road 1877. 11. 

Of a surface : Degree of altitude ; level (rare) 
*851. 

a. Grades of depreciation 1796k 3. Teachers of 

every grade Buckle. All grades of railway employes 
1897. 4. Low grades of cotton 1880. Ore of low g. 

Selous. b. ( U ..S'.) A class at school in relation to 
advancement 1859. 

Comb. : g. -crossing (U.S.), a place where a road 
and a railway, or two railways cross each other at the 
same level } g. School m graded school (see Graded 
tfil. a.\ 

Grade (gre«d), v. 1563. [f. Grade sb.~\ 

+1. trans. To admit to a (specified) degree. 
Foxe. a. To arrange in grades or classes ; to 
class; to sort; to determine the grades or 
degrees of 1659. b. To blend so as to affect 
the grade of 1889. 8* trans. To reduce (the 

line of a road, railway, or canal) to levels or 
practicable gradients 1835. 4. Stock-breeding. 

To cross with some better breed 1887. 5. 

Philol. In pass. : To be altered by gradation or 
ablaut 1887. 6. To cut (steps) at regular inter- 
vals 1896. 7. intr. To pass imperceptibly from 
one grade into another. Also donvn, up. off. 1903 
Graded (graded), ppl . a. 1840. [f. Grade 
sb. and v. + -el>.J z. Formed like a flight of 
6teps 1850. a. Divided according to grades of 
rank, quality, etc. 1859. 3. Of a road, etc. : 

See Grade v. 3. 4. Of cattle: Improved by 

crossing 1B87. 

«. Graded school (chiefly U.S.) : * a school divided 
into deportments.. in which the children pass from 
the lower departments to the higher as they advance 
in education ’ {Cent. Diet L). 

Gradely (gre**dli), a. Now only dial. [ME. 
greitilic, a. ON, grei 6 lig-r, f. grei 6 -r GRAITH 
a. 4- - lig-r -LY 1 .J x. Of persons, their actions, 
etc.: Decent, respectable, worthy; occas. of a 
girl, comely. Also ‘regular*, thorough (dial.) 
1746. b. predicative ly. Well in health 185X. 
a. Of things: Excellent, suitable, handsome 
ME.; real, proper (dial.) 18. . So Gra-dely 
adv. tpromptly; carefully, exactly; properly; 
really; well 

Grader (grei'dai). 1868. [f. Grade v. + 
-er 1 . 1 1 . One who grades 1870. a. A machine 

for grading 1868. 

Gradient (greidiSnt). 1641. [ad. L .gradi- 
entem pr, pple. of gradi. ] 

A. adj. 1. Of animals : Walking, ambulant. 
9. Of a railway line: Rising or descending by 
regular degrees of inclination. (Only in Diets.) 

B. sb. Of a road or railway : Amount of in- 

clination to the horizontal 1835. A portion 
of a way not level (Webster). a. trans/. The 
proportional amount of rise or fall of the baro- 
meter or thermometer in passing from one 
region to another 1870. 3. Math. A rational 

Integral function of a number of quantics of 
assigned weights, which is of one degree and 
one weight throughout (Prof. Elliott) 1887. 

a. A g of 4 means that over a distance of 60 nautical 
miles, the barometer rises j|| or h of an inch 

H UXLKY. 

Gradin, gradine 1 (gradin, gr&drn). 1834. 
[a. or ad. F. gradin , ad. It gradino , f. grado 
Grade i. One of a series of low steps or 
seats raised one above the other a. A shelf or 
ledge at the back of an altar 1877 
Gradine 2 (gradfn). i860. [a. F-] A 
toothed chisel used by sculptors. 

Grading (gr/i*diij), vbl. sb. 1835. [f. Grade 
v. + -ing LJ The action of Grade v ,; spec. 
the action or process of reducing a road to 
practicable gradients. 

H Gradino (grad;*iu>). 1883. [It.: see Gra- 
din.] a. » Gradin a. b, A work of painting 
or sculpture to ornament the gradin of an 
altar. 

Gradual (gr«*dij/il), sb. 1563. [ad. med.L. 
graduate sb.. orig. adj. neut. ; see next.] i. An 
antiphon sung between the Epistle and the 
Gospel at the Eucharist ; it was sung at the 
steps of the altar or while the deacon was 
ascending the steps of the ambo. 9. A book 
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of such antiphons ; — Grail 1 i6zg. ts. The 
steps of an altar. Dryden. 

Gradual (grae'diw&l), a. 1541. [ad. med.L. 
j^radualis t f. gradus step.] +x. Of or pertain- 
ing to degree ; only in g. difference « difference 
in degree -1658. fa. Arranged in, or admit- 
ting of, degrees or gradation -1719. 3. Of a 

process: Taking place by degrees; advancing 
step by step. Of a slope : Gentle. 1693. b. 
poet , Tapering ; sloping gradually ; moving or 
changing gradually 1739. c. quasi-d<fv. (poet.) 
1736. 

3. Isabel By g. decay from beauty fell Keats. b. 
Thy dewy fingers draw The g. dusky veil Collins. 
c. The distant view, That g. fades Gils. White. 
Phr. G. psalms : fifteen psalms (cxx-cxxxiv) each of 
which is entitled in the A.V. ‘Song of Degrees ’, in 
R.V. 'Song of Ascents', in the Vulgate Canticum 
graduum. in LXX tfkJi j ava&aBputv. The sense of the 
Heb. is disputed. Hence Gra'dualness. 

Gradualism (grse'ditriUiz’m). 1835. [f. 

prec. + -ISM.] The principle or method of 
gradual as opp. to immediate change, e.g in 
the abolition of slavery. 

Graduality (graediKia’ITti). 1646. [f. as 

prec. + -ity.J The quality or condition of 
being gradual 

Gradually (grae'riiwfili, grce*dzi«ali), adv. 
1646. [f. Gradual a. + -ly 2 .] ti. In 

respect of degree -170 t. -f-a. In a graduated 
scale; by degrees of rank, etc. -1755. 3* 

Little by little 1646. 

3 You must understand it g...a little at a time 
Dr For. 

Graduate (grardiKjA). 1479. [ad. med.L. 
gradual us, pa. pple. of graduare to Gradu- 
ate.] 

A. pa. pple . and ppl . a x. Admitted to or 

holding a University degree. Obs. exc. as 
attrib. use of the sb. 1494. 9. Arranged by 

steps or degrees (now rare) i6a8. 

a. The starry ranks. .In g. scale of might 2855. 

B. sb. x . One who has obtained a degree 

from a University, college, etc. In U.S. occas.: 
A pupil who has completed a school course. 
1479, 9. Iransf. A proficient in an art, etc. 

(now rare) 158a. 3. A graduated cup, tube, or 

flask ; a measuring glass used by apothecaries 
and chemists ; the quantity this holds 1883. 
4. attrib. 1895. 

a Your gradxate in the schoole of warre 1642. 4. 

G. members of the University (mod.). 

Graduate (grae dw^it), v. 1588. [f. med.L. 
gradual- ppL stem ; see prec.] 

L x. trans . To admit to a University degree. 
Now rare exc. U.S. Also fig. to. Of an ac- 
uirement, etc.: To qualify (a person) for a 
egree or as a proficient in an art, etc. -1899. 
3. intr . To take a University degree 1807; also 
transf to qualify ( as)\ also, to train in order to 
qualify 1829. j 

«. Thence to Oxford, to be graduated Howell- 3. I 
He (Mandeville) graduated at Leyden 1808. trans/. 
To g. as a saint Southey. 

IL gen. x. trans. To divide into degrees 
1594, b. To arrange in gradations ; to adapt 
to by graduating. Also intr • for re,t. 1610. 
ta. To improve the scale or quality of; spec, in 
A Ick. to transmute (a metal, an essence) into 
one of a higher grade -1669. b. To con- 
centrate (a solution) by evaporation. So F. 
graduer (Littr6). 1828. 3* intr. To pass by 

degrees or gradations ; to change gradually ; 
spec . in Geol., Dot ., and 7 ool. 1786. 

x. The thermometer. .graduated according to the 
scale of Fahrenheit 1748. b. The proposal to g. the 
Income-tax Fawcett. s. Dyars.. advance and g. 
their colours with Salts Sir T. Browne. 3. This 
sandstone graduates into the inferior conglomerates 
De la Beciie. Carriers.. g.. .into the rock-pigeon 
Darwin. 

Graduated (grae*di«,^tM) f ppl. a. 1655. 
[f. prec. + -ED.) In senses of the vb.; esp. : 
a. Qualified 1828. b. Marked with lines to 
indicate degrees, grades, or quantities 1762. 
c. Arranged in grades or gradations; advancing 
or proceeding by degrees 1678. 

b. A g. measure 1806. c. G. taxation Mill, privi. 
lege 1896. Graduated, in Ornithology, When the 
quill-feathers of the tail increase in length by regular 
gradations Brands. 

Graduateship (gnedi»|AJip). 1644. [f. 
Graduate sb. 4 - -ship.] The period during 
which one is a graduate; the condition of being 
I a graduate. 
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A topic follow the gatherings and savings of a sober 
graduatship Milton. 

Graduation (gredin^'/an). 1477. [f. 

Graduate v. ; see -ation.] The action of 
graduating, x. a. The action of dividing into 
degrees, etc. on a graduated scale 1833. b. pL 
Lines to indicate degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, quantity, etc. 1594. c. The manner in 
which something is graduated 1653. a. 
Arrangement in degrees or gradations; ‘regular 
progression by succession of degrees’ (J.) 
1658. b. An elevation by degrees into a higher 
condition ; also quasi -concr. a degree 1643. 
+3. A Ick., Ckem., etc. The process of temper- 
ing the composition of a substance, or of refining 
an element, a metal -1683. b. Concentration 
by evaporation. Also attrib . 1839. t4- U.S. 

Railways. Formerly used for Gradient. 5. 
'Hie action of receiving or conferring a Univer- 
sity degree, or the like. Also, the ceremony of 
conferring degrees. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. 1639. 

a. b. [Justice] Silence [in a Hen. IV\ is an embryo 
of a man . . a g. from nonentity towards intellectual 
being Mrs. C. Clark k. 

Graduator (grae digital). x8a8. [f. 

Graduate v. -*■ -or.J One who or that 
which graduates. a. One who graduates 
glasses, instruments, etc. b. An instrument 
for dividing any line, straight or curved, into 
small regular portions. c. A contrivance for 
concentrating a solution by rapid evaporation. 

|( Gradus (gi#'d£s). 1764. Short for Gradus 
ad Pamassum * a step to Parnassus \ the L. 
title of a dictionary of prosody until recently 
used in public schools as an aid in writing 
Latin verses. Hence applied to other similar 
works. 

attrib. A commonplace or g. epithet 1887. 

Graecian, obs. f. Grecian. 

Grascism, Grecism (grpsiz'm). 1450. [ad. 
F . gricisme, ad. med.L. Grsecismus, f. Or arcus. 1 
fi. The Grsecismus , a 12th c. grammatical 
treatise (rare). 9. An idiom, or other feature, 
belonging to the Greek language ; esp. as used 
by a speaker or writer m another language 
1570. 9. The Greek spirit or style in an, mode 

of thought, etc. ; adoption or imitation of 
these 1609. 

1. Milton, .has infused a great many. .Graccums. . 
into the language of his poem Addison. a. The 
singular Grecism in Shakespeare's mind Ruskin. 

Graecize, Grecize (grfsaiz), v. 1699. [ad. 
L. Grstcizare\ see -ize!] x. trans. To give a 
Greek cast, character, or form to. 9. intr. To 
become Greek-like; to adopt Greek expressions, 
idioms, modes of life, etc. 1840. 

Grseco-, Greco- (grrkfl), comb. f. L. Grm- 
cus Greek, with sense ‘ relating to the Greek 
settlements or states established in certain 
regions abroad ', as in Grseco- Asiatic, etc., or 
‘ partly Greek and partly — as in Grseco- 
l Atm, etc. 

Graecomania (grx:k<raiFt'm&). 1800. [f. 

GRiGCO- + Gr. payla.] A mania for things 
Greek. Hence GrtPcoma*niac. 

Graecophil (grfkJfil). 1889. [f. as prec. + 
Gr. <pi\os. A newspaper wd.] A lover of 
Greece or of what is Greek. 

|| Graf (graf). 1630. IGer.; see Grave j£. 3 ] 
German equivalent of Count and Earl. 

Graff (graf), sb . 1 arch. ME, [a. OF. graft, 
greffe (mod. greffe), ad. late L. graphium, ad. 
Gr. ypatplov, ypa<ptiov stylus, f. ypatpuv. The 
sense ‘ graft ' was suggested by the similarity 
of shape.] -*■ (and repl. by) Graft sb . 1 1, 9. 
Graff (gTdf), sb . 2 Now Hist. 1637. [prob. 
ad. MDu. grave -* Grave xA l ] A trench 
serving as a fortification; a foss or moat; 
rarefy, a canal (in Holland). 

Graff (graf), * *5 a 3- P var. of Graft 
sb .* ] z. — Graft sb.* 1. o. dial. — Graft 
sb.* a. 1875. 

Graff (graf), v. arch. ME. [£ Graff j£. 1 ] 
Superseded by Graft v* t q.v. 

Graf&ge (prcrfodA dial. 1798. [? f. 
Graff sb.* 4- Hedge. ] A railed fence at the 
junction of two ditches, or where a ditch abuts 
on a road at right angles. 

. fGmffer. 1513. [ad. F. gnJJUr.] A notary 
I-1615. 
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U Graffito (graf,fi*tl)/ PI. >ti. 1851. [It., 
1 graffio a scratch.*] A drawing or writing 
scratched on a wall or other surface, as at 
Pompeii and Rome. Also, a method of decora- 
tion by scratches through a superficial layer of 
plaster, glazing, etc. on a ground of different 
colour ; chiefly attrib ., as in g. -pottery, etc. 

Graft (graft), sbX 1483. [A modification 
of Graff sb. 1 The nature of the -/ is un- 
certain.] i. A shoot or scion inserted in a 
groove or slit made in another stock, so as to 
allow the sap of the latter to circulate through 
the former, ta. A twig fit for use In grafting ; 
a scion, a sucker; hence gen. a branch, plant. 
Also fig. -1624. 3. Surg. ' A portion of living 

tissue transplanted from one place to another 
on the same or another organism, with a view 
to its adhesion or growth ' (Billings) ; also, the 
operation or its result 1886. 4. ff. the vb.] a. 

The process or product of grafting, b. The 
place where the scion is inserted in the stock. 
1802. 

Comb, t g.-hybrid, a plant produced by the union 
of the cellular tissue of two distinct species, bearing 
leaves and sterile flowers intermediate in character 
between the scion and the stock 1 -hybridism, -hy- 
bridization, hybridizing by means of a g. 

Graft (graft), sb.* 1620. [?a.ON .grp/t-t 
action of digging, f. (ult.) *grab- Grave v. to 
dig.] 1. A spit * of earth. Often spaders) g. 
a. A kind of spade for digging drains 1894. 

Graft (graft), sb.* orig. UmS. slang. 1889. 
[Origin uncertain.] A means of making illicit 
profit ; dishonest gains or illicit profits, esp, in 
connexion with political or municipal business. 

Graft (graft), v.i 1483. [var. of Graff v.] 
z. tram. To insert (a shoot from one tree) as 
a graft into another tree. Const, in , into, on. 
upon. Also transf. and fig. a. absol. and 
intr. To insert a graft or grafts 1626. 3. tram. 
To fix a graft or grafts upon (a stock). Also 
vaguely , to perform the operation of grafting on 
(a tree), to produce (fruits) by grafting 1624. 
4. transf To plant, implant 1562. 5. Naut. 

To cover (a ring-bolt, block-strop, etc.) with a 
wearing of small cord or rope-yarns 1860. 6. 

Surg. To transplant (skin, tissue, etc.) i cf. 
Graft sb* 3. 1868. 

1. p£. No Art can be grafted with success on another 
art Sir J. Reynolds. 3. G. thy pears, O Daphnis, 
the fruit thy sons shall enjoy Bowkn. 

Graft (graft), Z /.2 o ng.U.S. slang. 1903. [f. 
Gr aft j£. s ] intr . T o practise or make 1 graft \ 
Hence Gra*fter. Gra fting vbl. sb. and ppl. a . 
Gmfter (gra-fto-i). 1599. [f. Graft vX + 
-er l .] x. One who grafts trees 1616. +2. 

The original tree from which a scion has been 
taken for grafting on another -1770 3. A kind 

of hand-saw used in grafting 1884. 

a. Hen. V., ill. v. 9. 

Grafting (gnrftin), vbl sb. 1483. [f. Graft 
v.* + -INO *. J x. The action of Graft v . 1 
a. In techn. senses 1 a. Naut. * An ornamental 
weaving of fine yarns, etc., over the strop of 
a block ; or applied to the tapered ends of the 
ropes, and termed pointing' (Smyth), b. Surg. 
The transference of a portion of skin, etc. to 
another part of the body or to another body 
1896. c. Carpentry . 1 A scarfing or endwise 
attachment of one timber to another * (Knight), 
d. Knitting new feet to stockings 1858. 

1. Cleft-, crown-, saddle-, tongue -, whip-, etc. g. , 
see the sbs. Cleft, etc. Comb, t g. clay, wax, a 
mixture of clay or wax and other ingredients, forming 
a composition with which to cover the united parts of 
a scion and stock in grafting. 

GrabamiBm (gr/f&miz’m). U.S. 1845. [f, 
Graham 4 -ism. J The vegetarian principles 
advocated by Sylvester Graham (1794-1851). 
So Gra’hamite, a follower of Graham. 

Grail 1 (gr/il). [ME. graell, ad. OF. gracl 
Eccl. L. grad ale, var. of gradualt Gradual.] 
- Gradual sb. x, 9. 

Grail * (gr/d). Also+greal, fgraal. ME. 
[ad. OF. graal, grael , etc, med.L. gradalis 
a cup or platter, of uncertain origin; commonly 
referred (ult.) to L. crater cupT] The (Holy) 
Grail, the Saint Grail or SANGREALi in 
mediaeval legend, the platter used by our 
Saviour at the Last Supper, in which Joseph of 
Arimathea received the Saviour's blood at the 
crosa* According to one story it was brought 
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by Joseph of Arimathea to Glastonbury. ^[Some- J 
times supposed erron. to be the cup or chalice 
used at the Last Supper, 

Three angels bear the Holy Grail Tennyson. I 

Grail 8 (gr*U). poet • 1590. [? short for 

Gravel.] 

Grail 4 (gr^l). Also fgraille. 1688. [a. F. 
grile, f. griler to make slender, spec, to taper 
and smooth (the teeth of a comb).] A comb- 
maker's file. 

Grain (gr/in), xi.l ME. [(1) a. OF. grain, 
grein (mod. grain) L. granum a grain, seed; 
(2) a. OF. grain(n)e (mod. graine) : — pop. L. 
grana fern., orig. pi. of granum.] 

I. Seed; com. +x. A single seed, esp. one 
which is small, hard, and roundish. (After 
15th c. usually: The stone or pip of a fruit.) 
-1823. Also fig. a. spec , A seed or corn of a 
cereal plant ME. 3. collect . sing. The fruit or 
seed of wheat and the allied fruit-plants or 
grasses rarely of beans, etc.) ; the plants 
themselves ME?. b. A particular species of 
corn. tAlso fl. Crops of grain. ME. 4. Spec, 
uses of the pi. a. (in full graim of Paradise) : 
The capsules of Atnomum Meleguctta ; called 
also Guinea grains (see Guinea) MEL b. 
Refuse malt after brewing or distilling 1583. 
tc. « Duckweed -1597. 5. ta. A berry, 

grape -1693. b. One part of a collective fruit 
1674. c * Pot. A tubercle (see Grained ppl. 
a . a ) 1829. 

1. Tha G. of a Grape 1684. fig- No greine of |>ite 
Gower. Phi. t In the g. 1 in the stage of forming 
seed. a. A Carvopsis or G. Gray. 3 The lab'ring 
Swain Scratch’d with a Rake, a Furrow for his G. 
Dryden. b. Barley is a summer g. 1704. 

n. Senses orig. transf. from x and 2. fx. A 
bead, esp. a bead of a rosary ; also, a pearl 
-1662. 9. A small, round, usually hardish 

particle (e.g. of sand, salt, etc.) ME. b. spec. 
Of gunpowder: A particle of definite size. 
Also attrib. in large, small, etc. g. powder. 
1667. 8. The smallest English ana U.S. unit 

of weight (orig. the weight of a grain of wheat 
taken out of the middle of the ear); now * 
-rfr* of a lb - T r °y. t*W ° f a lb * avoirdupois 1542. 
4. fig. (from 2 prec. senses): The smallest 
possible quantity; esp. in neg. contexts ME. 

s Ag. of Mustard seed Hobbes. With a jg. qf 
salt (see Salt). 3. From eight to twelve Grains of 
Calomel Wesley. A diamond g. is but *7925 of a 
true g. A H. Church. Fine g. (see Fine a.). 4. A., 
stupid Blockhead, without one G. of Learning H earns. 

IIL With reference to dyeing. [OF, graine.’] 
1. a. Hist . The Kerraes or Scarlet Grain (see 
Alkermes); later also Cochineal. Also the 
dye from either of these. ME, 9 . Dye in 
general, esp. a fast dye; colour, hue. Now 
only poet. MEL 

*. The chief reds were scarlet and g. 1883. Phr. To 
dye in g. : orig. to dye in scarlet g. f subseq., to dye 
in any fast colour, to dye in the fibre, or thoroughly. 


_ „ _ _ . , orougl 

In g. [short for dyed in g.\ adjectival phr. ™ a; 
scarlet or crimson, fast dyed 


, yed 

hence in fig. use, esp, 
with ass, fool, etc. : Downright, by nature, thorough. 
Also as predicate, ineradicable, Incrained, ME. a 
All in a robe of darkest g. Milt. fig. Sins of so deep 
a graine 1660. 

IV. x. Granular texture; hence in an engrav- 

ing, etc. a granular appearance produced by 
dots or lines ME. 9. spec. Of leather: a. The 
rough surface resulting from the growth of 
papillae 1607. Also transf b. = grain-side 
1851. 8. The arrangement and size of the con- 
stituent particles of any substance, determining 
its texture 1600. b. concr. Internal substance 
1579. 4* The longitudinal arrangement of 

fibres or particles in wood 1565 ; the plane of 
cleavage in coal, stone, etc. 1664. 5 .fig. (from 

2 prec. senses): Quality, nature, temper; in- 
clination, tendency 1641. 6 .pi. A preparation 

used in graining leather. (Recent Diets.) 

3. Coarse complexions, And cheeks of sorry g. Milt, 
The clouded olive’s easy g. Pope. A.. stone, of a 
close g. Sm eaton. b. The graine of the bone is 
somewhat more yellow than the lvorie Hakluyt. 
4. TV. 4 Cr. l iiL. 8. As the gun-flint makers observe, 
1 flint has no g.\ It has not in fact the slightest 
cleavage. J Prestwick. 5. Crossing the G. of our 
Nature ana Desires Barrow. Phr. Against (also, 
contrary to) the g. Cut Prejudice against the g. 
Tennyson. 

V. attrib . and Comb. x. General : as g.-farm, -mer- 
chant, etc. 1 f. -weight : g.-dyer t g.-eating , etc.: 
g.-fed adj. 

a. General : g.-colour, (a) scarlet dye 1 ( 3 ) a fast 
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colour t also a cloth dyed with this j -cut, a. (Ship- 
building), of timber, cut athwart the g. : -founder « 
grain-sick \ -gold, gold formed into grains by heat 
after parting ; -intoxication, that arising from the use 
of musty g. ; -leather, leather dressed with the g.-side 
outwards; -moth, a moth (esp. Tinea granella) whose 
larvae devour g. in storehouses; -poisoning, me grain- 
intoxication j -process (Photogr.), a process in which 
a granular texture U given to llie plate 1 -Rick, a 
disease in cattle, consisting of an excessive distension 
of the tumen with food ; -side, the side of a skin on 
which the hair grew, opp. to fiesh-side 1 -soap, in 
soap-making, soap that has become solid { g. tin (see 
Tin) ; -tree (Her.), an imaginary plant bearing kermes 
grains f -weevil, a small weevil which injures stored 
g. : -whisky, whisky made of barley in the g. stage. 
Grain (gr*»n), sb* [ME. greyn(e, ad. ON. 
grein division, branch.] +x. pi. The fork of 
the body -1619, 9. A bough or branch. Obs. 

exc. dial. 1501. 3. fa. An arm (of the sea) ; 

a branch (of a stream) -1533. b. A valley 
branching out of another ( dial .) 1542. 4. A 

prong of a fork. Obs. exc. dial. 1486. pi. 
(formerly also grain se constr. as sing.) : A fish- 
spear or harpoon with two or more prongs 1815. 
Grain (gw*n), v.l ME. [f. Grain sbX] 
tx. intr. To yield grain. Of com: To form 
its grains. -1604. »• tram. To cause to 

deposit grains ; to form into grains, b. intr . 
for reft. Of salt, etc.: To form into grains. X706. 

з. Brewing . To free from grain 1882. 4. To 

dye in grain (see Grain sb. 1 ) X530. 5. To 

give a granular surface to 1888. 6. Leather- 

dressing. a. To remove the hair from (skins), 
b. To soften or raise the grain of (leather, etc.), 
X530. 7. To paint in imitation of the grain oi 

woods or of marble. Also absol . 1798. 

t Grain, v .* rare. [f. Grain sb .* J To divide. 
Power 

Grainage (gr?i*n6dg). 1610. [f. Grain x* 1 
+ -age.] tx. Crop of grain. W. Folking- 
ham. a. Farriery. Mangy tumours on the 
legs of horses 1847. 

Grained (gr£nd ),ppl. aX ME. [f. Grain 

и. 1 + -ed K] x. Dyed in grain. Also fig. 9. 

Formed into grains 1800. 3- Of leather (see 

Grain v. 1 6) 1714. 4. Painted to imitate the 

grain of woods or of marble 1798. 

1. fig. Thou turn st mine eyes into my very soule, 
And there I see such blacke and g. spots. As will not 
leaue their Tinct Shake. 

Grained (gr/>nd),///.<z * 1529. [f. Grain 
sb.* + -ED a . jH z. Having grains, seeds, or 
particles. Obs. exc. in large-, small-g., etc 
16x1. a. Of wood, stone, leather, flesh, etc.: 
Having a grain, or granular structure or surface 
(see Grain sb X N. 1-4) 1599. 3- Pot. Having 

tubercles, as the segments of the flowers of the 
Rvmex 18x8. 

Grained (gr/ind), ppl. a.* 1513, [f. Grain 
sb* + -ed *.] Having tines or prongs ; forked. 
Grainer (gr^-nw). 1813. [f. Grain v.i + 
-er 1 .] One who or that which grains. 1. 
Leather-dressing, a. An alkaline lye consisting 
of water impregnated with pigeon’s or hen's 
dung ; also, the pit or vessel containing it. Cl 
Bate sb, 4 b. A tool for graining skins 1839. 
9. A house-painter's graining-tool 1858. . 8* 

One who paints in imitation of the grain of 
woods or of marble 1837. 

Graining (grl>*nig), vbl. sb. 1664. [f. 

Grain v. 1 + -ing K] x. The action of Grain 
u. 1 1823 ; quasi -concr. the result of this action, 
esp. in house-painting 1834. a. Coinage, ta. A 
ring of grain-like protuberances on the face of 
a coin, close to its edge ( = F.gilnetis) Evelyn . 
b. - Milling 1691. Comb, g.-comb, a tool 
resembling a comb, used by house-painters in 
graining. 

Graining (gr^mii)), sb. 1779. [?] A small 
freshwater fish, Leuctsctu Lancastrensis * 
Grainy (gr^ ni), a . x6ix. [f. Grain sbX 
4 - -y 1 .] x. Granular ; grain-like. a. Full of 
grain or 00m 1755. 

Gralp (gnfip). Sc. and n. dial . X459. [a- 
ON. greip corresp. to OEL grdp grasp; see 
Grip, Grope ] A three- or four-pronged fork 
used as a dungfork, etc. 


state of preparation -1460. 9. Equipment ; 

dress, articles of dress ; armour ME. ; harness 


* (per. Klin). I (Ff. peu). fl (Ger, Miller). U (Ff. dime), v (curl), e (€•) (th*re). l(#i) (win). £ (Fr* foire). 5 (fa, fern, Forth). 





GRAITH 

1663. 8* Apparatus, gear, tackle; a contrivance 
ME. +4. wealth, money -1786. 5. Material, 
•tuff (for a purpose) 15x3. 

!• in proper cider 1 also, without delay. Out 

if f, t out of order. ». 1 will sleep like a sentinel, 
with my g. about me Scorr. 
fGraitn, a, , and adv. ME. [a. ON. grtib-r 
m OE. rerxde see Ready,] 

A. adj. t. Ready -1475. a. Of a road : 
Direct. Of a measure: Exact. Of a sign, 
truth, etc. : Plain, ME. only. 

B. adv. Readily ; dearly, plainly -1450. 
Graith (grfi|i) f v. 06 s, . exc. dial. ME. [a. 

ON. greiOa, f. greib-r ready; see prec.] x. 
tram To make ready; also, to procure. a. 
To equip, furnish ; to array ; to bedeck ME. 
t8* “ Make in various senses. ME, only. 
Hence G^allhing vbl. sb. (now dial.), prepara- 
tion; furnishing; furniture, attire. 

Grakle, var. of Grackle. 

Grallatorial (grttlatdRriAl), a. 1835. [f. 
mod.L grallatorius (f. L. grallator one who 
walks on stilts) + -AL.J Omith . Pertaining to 
the order Grallatores, which consists of long- 
legged wading birds, such as the crane, heron, 
etc. So Gr&'llatory a* 

Grallic (grsedikj, a. rare. 1828. [f. L. 

grallx stilts + -Ic. ] Omith , Of or pertaining 
to the Grallx or wading birds. So Gra*lline a. 
Gralloch (grac*]px)» 1883. [a. Gael. 
gre alack intestines.] The viscera of a dead 
deer. Hence Gra’Uoch v, to disembowel (prop, 
a deer). 

Gram 1 (gram). 170a. [ad. Pg. grTto : — L. 
granutn grain. ] The chiclc-pea, Cicer arieti- 
num. Hence, any kind of pulse used as food 
lor horses. Also attrib . 

Gram * : see Gramme. 

-gram (gram), repr. (chiefly) Gr. yp&pua 
Something written, letter (of the alphabet). 
The older Eng. sbs. with this ending are: (1) 
adaptations of Gr. sbs. in -ypafipas, derived 
from vbs, l prep. + ypd<ptiv f as anagram , 
diagram , etc. ; (3) compounds of a Gr. sb. with 
ypanfia, as chronogram , etc. ; (3) compounds of 
a numeral with yphfifia, or ypafifdj line, of 
which the Gr. type is a neut. adj. in -ypa/spov, 
as monogram , hexagram , etc. In 1857 telegram , 
Which violates Gr, analogy, was introduced as 
a shorter term for * telegraphic message 
Similar formations are cablegram for 'cable 
telegram', pistolgram for an instantaneous 
photograph. 

Grama, gramma (grAmai, grae-mA). See 
Gama Grass. X851. [a. Sp. grama a sort of 
erass.l A name for several low pasture grasses 
found in the western U.S., esp. Boutcloua oligo- 
9 t achy a 

Gramarye (giwmAri). Obs. exc. arch. 
ME. [a. OF. *gramarye\ see Grammar.] 
+1. Grammar; learning -1483. a. Occult 
learning, magic, necromancy. (Revived by 
Scott.) 1470. 

Gramash (grAm«*J). 1681. [Sc. var. of 
G A MASH. ] — GaMASH. 

Grame (grAra), sb. Obs. exc. arch. [OE. 
grama, related to gram Grams a.] +1. Anger, 
wrath, ire -1621. a. Grief, sorrow ; harm. In 
#/. Troubles. OE. So + Grame a. angry ; vexed ; 
furious; of heat, fierce, t Grame v t to be 

vexed or displeased ; also trans. to vex. 
GramerCV (grAmS'isi), inter/, phr. Obs. 
exc. arch . ME. [a. OF, grant merci ; grant 
great + merci ; see MERCY, Primarily — ‘ God 
Teward you greatly'.] x. — Thanks; thank 
you. +b. with dat. or to: — Thanks to; by 
the instrumentality of -1734. a. ? As an exclam, 
of surprise, etc. — ' mercy on us I * 1607. fa* 
quasi-x 4 . The salutation * thanks ' or * thank 
you ‘ -1670. 

1. G. for thy cautior Scott, b. Gremercy God, and 
that good Mao 1450. a. G. I they for joy did grin 
Coleridgx. % Worth g. % worth a * thank you, of 
some value. What g. (=* what special merit) to be 
sober, ju*t, or continent Milton. 

Gramineous (grAmi-nte), a. 1658. [ad. 

L. gram incus (f, gramtn -, gramen) 4 -OUS.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling grass; grassy; 
spec, belonging to the N.O. Graminete , So 
wranlSA'ceoue, Gramimeal ad/s (in same 
e), var: Graminoua. ? Obs, 
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Graminiferous (grseminPf&ro), a, 1834. 

t f. L. gramin -, gramen + •for bearing + -OUS.] 
‘reducing grass. 

Graminivorous (gr&mini'v&ras), a. 1739. 
ff. as prec. + -( i)vorus devouring + f-OUS.] 
Eating or feeding on grass. 

Grammalogue (greemilyg). 1845. [f. Gr. 
ypbfipa + kbyoi word.] Shorthand . A letter- 
word; a word represented by a single sign; 
also, a letter or character representing a word 
(more correctly Logogram). 

Grammar (grse maj), sb. [ME. gram' 
(m)ere, ad. OF. grama ire (mod. grammaire), 
an irregular semi-pop. adoption of L. \ gram - 
rnatica, ad. Gr. ypafsparocij (sc. Wx* r, 7)» f- 
(ult.) root of ypeuptiv to write.] x. That de- 
partment of the study of a language which 
deals with its inflexional forms or their equiva- 
lents, and with the rules for employing these 
correctly ; usually treating also of the phonetic 
system of the language and its representation in 
writing. (Till the 16th c. grammar in Eng. use 
meant mainly Latin grammar.) a. A treatise 
or book on grammar 1530. 3. An individual 6 

manner of using grammatical forms ; speech or 
writing as it conforms to or violates grammati- 
cal rules; also speech or writing that is correct 
according to these rules 1586. 4. The system 

of inflexions and syntactical usages character- 
istic of a language 1846. tg. Used for Latin, 
or the Latin language. By g.\ in Latin, (Cf. 
Grammar-school.) -1576. 6. trans/ \ a. The 

fundamental principles or rules of an art or 
science, b. A book presenting these methodi- 
cally (now rare). 1642. 

x. Concerning speech and words, the consideration 
of them bath produced the science of G. Bacon. 
Historical G. 1 the study of ihe historical development 
of the inflexional forms and syntactical usages of a 
language. Comparative G. : the comparative treatment 
of the phenomena of two or more related languages, 
with reference to the nature and degree of their rela- 
tionship. General, Philosophical or Universal ^ G. : 
the science concerned with the general principles 
which underlie the grammatical phenomena of all lan- 
guages. a. I read it in the Grammer long ago Shaks. 
3. He had German enough to scold his servants, .but 
lus g. and pronunciation were very bad Macaulay. 
I. CL Manly sports ore the Grammer of Military 
performance Fuller. 

Grammar (graemci), d. rare. 1593. [f.the 
sbj fa. intr. To discuss grammar. Beaum. 
& Fl b. To ground 10 something, as in the 
rudiments of grammar, Bunyan. c. To classi- 
fy, as the parts of speech in grammar 1883. 
Grammarian (gr&me**riAii). [ME. gra- 
ma rien, a. OF., f. gramairt Grammar ; see 
-IAN.] x. One versed in the knowledge of 
grammar, or of language ; a philologist; a 
writer upon, or teacher of grammar. ta. A 
grammar-school boy -1607. 

v. I have seene a G. toure, and plume himselfe over 
a single line in Horace Sir T. Browne. Hence 
Gramxna*rianism, the principles or practice of a g. 
Grammarless (grae mailcs), a. 1823. [See 
-less.] Having no grammar ; said of a lan- 
guage, also of persons, speech, etc. 
Gra*mmar-school. ME. A school for 
teaching grammar, x. In England a class of 
schools founded Jn the x6th c. or earlier for the 
teaching of Latin grammar. They are now 
secondary schools of various degrees of impor- 
tance. Also attrib. 9. U.S . In the system of 
graded common schools in the United States, 
the grade or department in which English 
grammar is taught i860. 

x. Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth 
of the Reatme, in erecting a Grammar School® Shake. 
fGrammates, sb. pi. [? ad. Gr. yphppara.] 
Rudiments, Ford. 

Grammatic (grAmse*tik), a. 1599. [ad. L. 
grammatical see -ic.] * Grammatical tf. x. 
Grammatical (gr&mse’tik&l), a. 15 36. [f. 
as prec. + -ic. ] 1. Of or pertaining to gram- 
mar 1530. 9. Conforming to the rules of 

grammar 175a. 8* trans/ '. of the grammar of 

an art 1846. +4. absol. as sb. pi. The subjects 

taught in a grammar-school -1716. 

x. Grammatical gender 1 gender which is not de- 
termined by the real or attributed sex; oop. to 
natural gender. G. sense : the sense obtained by the 
simple application of the rules of grammar Co • teat. 
Sog. meaning, interpretation, f translation* > The 
..g. accuracy of the tones of Turner Ruskim. G. 
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accent (Mus,): the accent regularly occur ring at the 
beats of a bar 1 opp. to oratorical accent. Hence 
Grammatically adv. 

Grammatlcaater (gr&mertiksestax)* 1601. 
[med.L. ; see Grammatic and -aster.] A 
petty grammarian. (Contemptuous.) 
tGrammatication. 1582. [f. Grammatic 
+ -atkon.] A discussion of points in gram- 
mar -1680. 

Gramma *tidsm. Now rare. 1610. [f. as 
prec. + -ism. J A point or principle of gram- 
mar ; a grammatical definition. 
Grammaticize (giAmae-tisaiz), v. 1673. 
[f. as prec. + -ize.J 1. trans. To render 
grammatical 1780. 9. intr \ To discuss gram- 

matical points. Bp. Ward. 

Gramma that (gree-m&tist). 1589. [ad. F. 
grammatiste , ad. med.L. gramma tist a, ad. Gr. 
7pa/ipaTitfTi)r, (. ypbjipa. J &. A grammarian. 
(Usu. disparaging.) b. A teacher of letters 
1849. Hence Grammati*etical a. befitting a g. 
Grammatolatry (gnem&tp-lfitri). 1847. (T 
Gr. ypaptfiaro- comb, form + karpeta ; see 
-lathy.] The worship of letters; adherence 
to the letter (of Scripture). 

Gramme, gram 2 (grsem). 1797. [a. F. 
gramme , ad. late L. gramma , Gr. ypbfspa a 
small weight. ) In the Metric system, the unit 
of weight ; the weight of a cubic centimetre of 
distilled water at the maximum density, weighed 
in vacuo ; ■■ 15 439 Troy grains. Also attrib . 
Comb, t centimetre, a unit equivalent to the 
work done in raising one gramme vertically one centi- 
metre ; -degree, the quantity of heat required to 
raise a gramme of water x° (Centigrade) ; -equiva- 
lent ( Electrolysis ), that quantity of the metal which 
will replace one gramme of hydrogen. 

Gramophone ). Also gram- 

mop hone. 1888. [app. formed by inversion of 
Phonogram. The sp. grammo- is an attempt 
to correct the formation.] An instrument for 
recording and reproducing vocal, instrumental, 
and other sounds ; esp. a reproducing instrument 
consisting essentially of a revolving turn-table 
capable of carrying disks on which are im- 
pressed, in a spiral track, wave-forms corresp. 
to sound vibrations, to reproduce which a stylus, 
attached to an acoustic device or electric sys- 
tem, travels along the track. 

Grampus (grarmptfs). 1539. [Early 16th 
c. graundepose, app. an etymologizing alteration 

t after Grand tf.)of Grapeys.I One of various 
unds of blowing, spouting, blunt-headed del- 
phinoid cetaceans. b. trdnsf. A person who 
breathes loud 1836. 

x. Coughing like a g. Dickens, b. The blustering 
old g. of a governor 1851. 

Granada, -ade, obs. ff. Grenado, -adk. 
Granadilla, grenadilla (grsenA-, grenA- 
diia). 1613. [a. Sp., dim. of granada pome- 
granate.] A name of tropical species of the 
i'ushiuu-llowci ; esp. of Passiflora quadrangu- 
lar is or its fruit, which is esteemed as a dessert 
fruit. Also attrib. 

1 Grana*do. 158a. [app. a corrupt var. of 
Granada ; cf. -ADO.] Only in G. silk, silk of 
G. -16x8. 

tGramage. In mod. Diets, grain age. 
158a. fAF., f. F. grain ; see Grain sb. 1 and 
-age. ] A duty in London on salt imported by 
an alien -182a 

Granary (graemirf). 1570. [ad. L. gro- 
narium, l. granutn.] A storehouse for grain 
after it is threshed, b. trans f and fig, 1570. 
Also attrib. 

b. Sicily . .when *twas styled the G. of Great Rome 
163a. 

fGranat. [a. Du. granaatA - Grenade. 
BJons. 

tGra-nate, sb. 1 ME. [ad. medLL. grana- 
turn.) » Garnet 1 . 

*t*Gra*nate, sb. 2 1568. [a. L. ( pomum) gra - 
natum; see Pomegranate. Cf Grenade 1 .] 
i. The pomegranate -1698. a. Short for 
' granate-colour ’ -1805. 

Granatite (Afin.) t var. of Grenatitk. 
Grand (grasnd). ME. [a. OF. grand : — L- 
grandem greatj 

A. adj. tx. The Grand t 4 the Great * -15 
9. In titles : Chief, highest in rank or 
Now chiefly Hist, or with referenoe to foreign 
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countries, 1609. 8* [Orig. transf, of a ; ct. 

Arch- pref. a.1 Pre-eminent, chief ; most 
properly so called. ? Obs. 1584. 4. Law. 

Great ; principal, chief ; opp. to petty or common 
256a, 5. Of things, events, etc.: Specially 

great or Important; chief, main 1597. b. With 
0, or with sb. in pi.: Of first-rate magnitude, 
scale, or importance 161 x. 6. Used to desig- 
nate a comprehensive unity in relation to its 
constituent portions. Now only in grand 
total . 1576. 7. Main, principal 2601. 8. «■ 
Great in various senses 1660. 9. Character- 

ised by great solemnity, splendour, or display ; 
conducted with great form and on a great 
scale 1735. b. Of persons, their belongings, 
etc.: Fme, splendid, gorgeously arrayed. Also 
more widely : Giving evidence of wealth or high 
social position. 1766. xo. a. Of natural objects, 
architecture, etc. : Imposing by reason of beauty 
coupled with magnitude 1712. b. Of ideas, 
style, design, etc.: Lofty and dignified in con- 
ception, treatment, or expression 1755. c. Of 
persons : Imposing morally or intellectually ,* 
also, stately, noble, dignified 1832. d. In 
recent use, coupled with sbs. qualified by old 
1833. xi. As a general term of admiration 
(colloq.) 1816. 

a. G. A Imoner, Falconer [zee the sbs.). G. Pen • 
tionary, Pensioner t the prime minister or president 
of the Council of # Holland, when a republic. G 
Vitier % the chief minister of the Turkish empire. G. 
Turk , the Sultan of Turkey. 3. Sin and Death, 
the two g foes Milt, 4. G. assise, compounder, 
distress , larceny f etc. (see the sbs.). Grand (or Gaudy) 
days\ Ascension day, Si. John Baptist's day. All 
Saints* day. and Candlemas, four days^ one in every 
term, whien are observed as holidays in the Inns of 
Court and Chancery. ‘And these are no days in 
Court/ 3. The e. rebellion Swift. The g. article 
of my expense is food Wesley b. A g. imposture 

<842. 7. The g. entrance 1855, staircase i860. 8. A 

g. sonata or a g. concerto meant one in complete 
classical form 1879, G. Opera , a French term, de- 
noting a lyric drama in which spoken dialogue is 
excluded 1879. 9* G. wedding festivities 1893. G. 

company i860. A very g. lady on state occasions 
Thackkray. 10. b. G. style : a stylo fitted to the ex- 
pression of lofty ideas and great subjects in literature 
and art. In what used to be called the g. style, at 
once noble and natural Lowkll. d. Since, 'gainst 
the cln«*es. He beard, of late, the Grand Old Man 
(* W. E. Gladstone) Incite the masses M. Ahnolo. I 
Comb. 1 g. action, the action of a g. pianoforte; 
f. committee < Parliament ). {a) Hist, each of the 
tour committees (for religion, tor grievances, for courts 
of justice, and for trade) annually appointed by the 
House of Commons until 183a 1 talso, in 17th c., 
‘committee of the whole house *t (J>) now, applied to 
the two 'standing committees' (each of 60 to 60 
members) since 188a appointed every session to con- 
sider bills relating to matters of Law and Trade ; G. 
Fleet, the main part of the British fleet in the war of 
1014-18: g, lodge (see Lodge) ; g. pianoforte. 

E llano, a large pianoforte, usually harp-shaped and 
orizontal, whose size admits ot the most effective ar- 
rangement of the mechanism (see aUoUr*io.HT a.) ; g. 
Stand, the principal stand (or spectators at a race- 
course, etc. ; also/ff. and attrib. (U.S.). 

b. used (after Fj to denote the second degree re- 
moved in ascent or descent of relationship, as Grand- 
father, Grandson, etc. 

B. quasi-x£. and sb. x. quasi-^. The grand'. 
that which is grand > 74 ** ta. sb. - Grander 
-1669. 3. a. Among Freemasons, any officer 

whose title contains the adj. b. In some clubs, 
the title of the chairman. Also Noble Grand, 
Vice Grand , the chairman and vice-chairman 
of a lodge of Odd Fellows. 1747. 4. A grand 

pianoforte 1840. 5. Sugar Mamtf The largest 
evaporating pan of a battery 1839. 6. U.S. A 

thousand dollars 1930. 

Grand air. 1775. [prop. Fr., but pro- 
nounced as Eng.] An air of distinction ; also 
(in bad sense) an affected loftiness of manner. 
Grandam, grandame (grse’nd&ra, -d^m). 
MG. [a. AF. ground dame ; see Grand a. and 
Damb.J x. « Grandmother i, a. a. An 
old woman; a gossip 1550. 3 .Jig. zfioa. 4. 
at /rid. (quasi -adj.) 1598. 

Grand-aunt 18... [See Grand a.] One’s 
father’s or mother's aunt; a great-aunt. 
Grandchild (grgrnd-, gra*n,tf3ild). 1587. 
[See Grand 0.] The child of one's son or 
daughter. Alatyfig. 

Grand-dad, grandad (gra*nd,d®d, gran- 
dsed). 18x9. [See Grand 0.] Childish or 
affectionate for, Grandfather, 
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Gra-nd-daughter. x6xx. [See Grand a.] 
The daughter of one’s son or daughter 

Grand duchess. 1757. a. The wife or 
widow of a Grand Duke. b. A lady holding in 
her own right the sovereignty of a duchy. e. 
A daughter of the Czar of Russia, So Grand 
duchy, the territory ruled by a Grand Duke or 
Duchess. 

Grand duke. 1693. [a. F. grand-due ; see 
Duke.] i. a. The title of the sovereigns of 
Grand Duchies, who rank one degree below 
kings. b. In Russia, any son of an emperor. 
3, The Great Eagle Owl [Bubo ignavus) 1855. 
Hence Grand-dtrcal a. of or belonging to a 
Grand Duke. Grand-du'kedom. 

Grandee (grse ndf*)« 2598. [a. Sp.. Pg. 

grande great (person), see Grand 0.] A Sp. 
or Pg, nobleman of the highest rank Also 
transf. and jgctu Hence Grandee-ship, the 
position or dignity of a g. 

Grandeur (gramdiui). 1500. [a. F., f. 

grand great ; see Grand 0.] tx« a. Height; 
tall stature. b. Greatness (in amount or 
degree) -1658. a. Greatness of power or 
rank. Now somewhat rare . 1616. 3. Tran- 

scendentgreatness or nobility of intrinsic charac- 
ter 1669. 4. The quality of being Grand; 

sublimity, majesty. Also an instance of this. 
266a. 5. Conscious greatness, lofty dignity. 

tAlso, arrogance. 1644. 6. Magnificence of 

appearance, style of living, trappings, etc. 
Also pL 1652. 

4. The Majesty and Grand ure of Tragedy Bentley. 

The English go to their estates for g. The French 
ive at court, and exile themselves to their estates for 
economy Emerson. 

Grande val (grand rvfil), a. rare. T650. 
[f. L. grandxvus + -AL. J Or a great age, old, 
ancient. 

fGrande-vity. 1623. [ad. L. grandxvitas ; 
see next and -ity.] Great or old age -1688. 
tGrande- VOllS, a . [ f. L. grand&vus , f. gran- 
die great + xvum age ; sec -ous,] Aged, old. 
H. More. 

fllGrande-zza, grande-za. 164a. [It. 
qrandezsa, Sp.grandeza : — pop. L, type grandi- 
tia , f. grandis ; see Grand 0.] Grandeur, 
greatness, magnificence; also, an instance of 
this -1675. 

Grandfather (gramd-, grovnfaffai). ME. 
[f. Grand 0. + Father ; after F.grand-pire.] 
x. The father of one's father or mother. Also 
fig. s. A male ancestor 1613. 

t. Who begot theeT Marry, the son of my G- 
Shaks. a Our g. Adam Hikrom, Comb. 1 a.« 
long-legs Daddy-long-legs; gran dfat her * e 
clock [suggested by a popular song about 1880), the 
weight-and-pendulum eight-day dock in a tall case 
formerly in common use. Hence Gra’ndf&therly 
a. of, befitting, or resembling a g. 

Grandfather, v . rare. 1748. [f. the sb.] 
Tog. (a thing) on : fig. (after Father v.] to 
impute to (a person) as its mediate originator. 

Grand Guignol (graft gin r ol). 1920. [Fr.] 
A dramatic entertainment consisting of a suc- 
cession cf short sensational pieces. 
Grandiloquent (gr«endi*Wkw£nt), 0. 1593. 

[f. L. grandiloquus , f. grandis + -loquus, f. loqut 
to speak; after eloquent , etc.] Characterized 
by swelling or pompous expression. Hence 
Grandi-loquence, the quality of being g. Gran- 
diloquently adv . So Grandl’loqnous 0. 

Grandiose (gra* ndijus), 0. 1840. [a. F. 
grandiose , ad. It. grandiose, f. L. grandis ; see , 
-ose, -OUS. J i. Producing an effect of gran- 
deur; characterized by largeness of plan or] 
nobility of design 1843. a. Of speech, style, 
etc. : Characterized by formal stateliness ; in 
bad sense, pompous. 

1. Things painted by Rubens, .all more g, than 
the life Browning, a. With a strut more than usually 
g. 1847. Hence Gra*ndiosely mdv. Grandio’aity, 
g. quality, 

Grandisonant (grandrsJnfint), 0. rare . 
1684. [f. L, gran dis + sonant cm.] Stately- 

sounding. So Granditonoua 0. 
Grandisoniaa (gnendrtfa'nfou), 0. 1899. 
[f. Grandison (see below) + -1 an.] Of deport- 
ment, manner, eta: Of or resembling that of 
Sir Charles Grandison in Richardson's novel of 
that name. 
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tGra ndity. 1589. f ad. L. granditas ; see 
Grand and -ITT.] Grandeur, stateliness. Also, 
a mark of greatness. -1839. 

Grandly (gramdli), adv. 1654. [f. Grand 
0. + -ly *.| In a grand manner ; magnificently, 
grandiosely, etc. 

A mind that is g. simple Emerson. 

Grandmamma (grand-, gra’nm&mft}. 
2763. [See Grand 0. | — Grandmother. 

colloq. 

Grand master. 1549. +1. The chief officer 
of a royal liousehold -1748, a. The head of 
one of the military orders of knighthood, e.g. 
the Hospitallers, Templars, etc. 2553. b. The 
head of the order of Freemasons, or of the 
Odd Fellows, eta 1724. Hence Grandmaster* 
ship. 

Grandmateraal (gra-ndm&tSunAl), a. 
X790. [f. Grand 0. + Maternal 0.] — 

Grandmotherly. Somewhat joc. 
Grandmother (grand-, granmtrtfoj). ME. 
[See Grand 0.] x. The mother of one’s father 
or mother. A\&o fig. a. A female ancestor 

1526. 3. aitrib. 1649. Also as vb. 
Grandmotherly (grand-, granmtrttoiU), 

0. 1843. [_f. prec. + -ly *.] Pertaining to or 

befitting a grandmother. Now often fig. of 
government, legislation, eta 

Grand-nephew. 1639. [See Grand a.] 
The son of a nephew or niece. 

Grandness (grandnes). 1733. [Sec - ness.] 
The state or quality of being grand. Also, a 
grand action (Browning). 

Grand-niece. 1830. [See Grand a.] The 
daughter of a nephew or niece; 

Grandpapa (gramd-, grarnpfipS). 1753- 
[See Grand 0.] — Grandfather, colloq ; 
Also Grandpa. 

Grandparent (gne*ndpe»r£nt). 1830. [See 
Gr and 0. ] The parent of a parent. So Grand 
parentage. 

Grandpateraal (gramdp&tymAl), a. 1844. 
ft Grand 0. + Paternal 0.] — Grand* 
fatherly. Somewhat Joc. 

Grand slgnior, 1 59a. [ad. It. gran signore 
'great lord’.] x. The Grand Signior : the 
Sultan of Turkey. ■[a. A great noble. Hol- 
land. 

Grandsire (gra'nd-, gramsaw). ME. [a. 
AF. graunt sire\ see Grand 0. and Sire,] 

1. = Grandfather x (arch, and dial.). Also 

transf. of a horse, etc. 1881. a. A forefather 
(arch.) ME. 3. An old man (arch.) 1596. 4. 

attrib . 1592. 5. Bell-ringing. A particular 
method of ringing the changes on a peal of bells 
1671, 

*. By Woden wild, (my grandaire*i oath) Scott. 
9. Our Grand-xiro Adam S 5 p 9 * 3 *. Tam.Shr.w.v. 5a 

4. I am prouerb'd with a Grand bier Phtase Shaks. 

Grandson (grarnd-, gra-nswi). 1586. [See 
Grand 0.] A son's or daughter’s son. Also 
transf. of a horse. 

Grand tour. 1748. [Orig. Fr. — * great 
circuit*.] A tour of the principal cities and 
places of Europe, formerly supposed to be 
necessary to complete the education of young 
men of position. 

Gra*nd-uncle. 1475. [See Gran 00.] One’s 
father’s or mother's uncla 
Grane, north. I Groan. 

Grang'e (grAndg), sb. ME. [a. AF. graunge 
(mod. grange) : — med.L. granea , granica , C 
granum. ] 1. A repository for grain ; a granary, 
a. An establishment where farming is carriod 
on. Now, A country house with farm buildings 
attached, usually the residence of a gentleman- 
farmer. ME. b. esp. An outlying form-house 
with barns, etc. belonging to a monastery or a 
feudal lord, for storing tithes in kind, etc. ME. 
tg. A country house -1633. 4. U.S. A lodge 

of the order of ‘Patrons of Husbandry’; an 
association for promoting the interests of agri- 
culture 1875. 

a. The thousand waves of wheat, That ripple round 
the lonely g. Tennyson. b. A g. of the monks of 
Abingdon Geben. 

Granger (grjl*ndg9i). ME. [a. AF. grant* 
ger (F, grtrngier), (.grange Grange id.] 1. 
A form-bailiff. 3. U.S. a. A member of a 
grange (see Grange 4) 1875. b. A former 1887. 

(H) (r#xn). i(Fr. fe*re). ft (ftr, fem, earth). 


6 (Ger. Kdln). 9 (Fr. pen), il (Ger. Mtfiler). U (Fr. d*ne). § (cwl). $,(£•) (there), i 



GRANGERIZE 

c. pi. Short for granger shares 1885. a* at t rib. 
(sense 2), as g. road (U.S.), one of the railways 
which convey grain from the Western States; 
g. shares* shares iprihe g. roads 1892. 

Grangerize (grefndsaraiz), v. 1882. [f. 

James Granger who in 1769 published a * Bio- 
graphical History of England', with blankleaves 
for engraved portraits, etc.] To illustrate (a 
book) by the addition of prints, engravings, 
etc., usually cut out of other books. Hence 
Gra*ngerlsm f the practice of grangerizing. 
Gra*ngerite* one who grangerizes. 

Grant ferous (grani’i£ras) , a. 1656. [f. L. 
granifer (f. grani -, granum + -fer bearing) -f 
-ous.j Bearing grain or seed like grain. 
Graniform (graeTiifpxm), a . 1778. [f. L. 

granum + -(i)form.] Formed like grains of 
corn ; spec, in Anat . and Dot . 
fiGranilla (gr&ni-l&). 1812. [Sp. f dim. of 

grana \ see Grain rA 1 ] The refuse of cochi- 
neal, consisting of the dried bodies of small 
or half-grown cochineal-insects. 

Granite (grsrnit). 1646. [ad. It. granito 
(orig. a ppl. adj. ** * grained '), f. grano.] 1. 
A granular crystalline rock, consisting essen- 
tially of quartz, orthoclase-feldspar, and mica, 
and usually light grey, white, or light red in 
colour. a. attrib . Consisting or made of 
granite 1703. 

1. The tremendous granites of the Grimsel Rubkin. 
a. The e. City, Aberdeen. Thee. State, New Hamp- 
shire, U.S. Comb. : g.-quartzy a. % intermediate 
between g. and quartz ; g. ware, (*) pottery with a 
colouring imitating that of g. ; (b) a kind of enamelled 
ironware. Hence Grail!’ tic, -al a. pertaining to, 
or of the nature of g. ; composed of, or containing g. s 
(of water) obtained from g. soil*. ; also fig, Grani- 
ti’coline a. growing upon g.asa lichen. Grant- 
tFferous a g.-beanng. Grani'tiform a. resem- 
bling g. Gra*nitoid a. resembling, or having the 
structure of g. 1 sb. [sc. rock J. 

Granlvorous (grani-voras), a. 1646. [f. 

mod.L. granivorus (f. L. grani- comb, form + 
vorarc) + -ous.] That feeds on grain. 

Grannam (grsenam). 1597. Colloq. pro- 
nunc. of Gkandam. 

Granny* grannie (grse-ni). 1663. [See 
-IE, -v*and prec.] A grandmother; also, an 
old woman, a gossip. 

Comb. : granny's bend ( JVaut .), a slippery hitch 
made by a lubber; granny's knot ( Naut.\ a reef- 
knot crossed the wrong way, which cannot be untied 
when it is jammed. 

Granolithic (graeneli*>ic), a. 1883. [f. L. 
grano- irreg. comb, form of L. granum + Gr. 
\iOos stone + -IC.] A kind of concrete. Hence, 
of buildings, etc. : Made of granolithic concrete. 
Granose (grzineu-s), a. rare. 1889. [ad. L. 
granosus\ see -OSE.J Entom. Having the form 
of a string of grains, as the antennae of many 
insects. 

Grant (grant), sb. ME. [f. the vb.J The 
action of granting ; the thing granted, ti. a. 
Consent -1648. b. Promise -1575. c. Admis- 
sion -1700. Also, what is agreed to, promised, 
etc. a. The action of according (a request, 
etc.) ME. 3. An authoritative bestowal or 
conferring of a right, etc. ; a gift or assignment 
of money, etc. out of a fund ME. b. The 
thing which is the subject of the grant 1815. 
4. Law. a. A conveyance by deed. tb. 
Formerly : A conveyance of such property (viz. 
incorporeal hereditaments) as can pass only by 
deed. 150. 5. Chiefly U.S. The name given 
to a portion of land in the occupation of speci- 
fied persons. The Hampshire Grants : now 
the State of Vermont 1719. 

3. The g. of a patent 1824, of certain Customs duties 
1874. b. 1 am an enemy of the present system of 
what are called grants in aid Glads 1 one. Capita - 
tiongrant (see Capitation) 4 b. A thing is said 
to lie in grauate which cannot be assigned with out 
deed Cowell. 

Grant (grant), v. Pa. t. and pple. granted. 
ME. (a. AF. graunter , granter, OF. graanter , 

r anter , altered f. craanter, creanter : — pop. 

type % credtntare, f. credentem, credere.] ti. 
intr. To agree, consent -1593. a. trans. To 
agree to, promise, undertake. Obs . exc. in 
legal documents. ME. 3. To accede to. con- 
sent to fulfil ME. 4. To allow as an indulgence ; 
to bestow as a favour, or in answer to a request 
ME. tb. To permit (an action). Chaucer 
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5. To bestow by a formal act Also in Law . 1 
to transfer (property), esp. by deed. ME. +8. 
To give up -1613. 7. To admit, confess, 

acknowledge. Now only of conceding a pro- 
position to be used as a basis of argument. 
ME. 

a. A. covenanted, granted, and agreed that [etc.] 
Cruise. 3. lesus g. him his praicr ME. 4. To g. 
better conditions to a garrison 1711. 5. They granted 
charters to the towns and privileges to the inhabitants 
Buckle. 7. If thus much be granted.. how is not 
our principle conceded Kbblb. 1 g. him brave, But 
wild Scott. Phr. To take for granted : to regard 
as not requiring proof, or as likely to be generally 
admitted. Hence Gra*ntable *. capable of being 
granted. 

Grantee (grnntr). 1491. [f. prec. + -ee.] 
Law. The person to whomagrant or conveyance 
is made. 

Grantor (granted). 1626. [a. AF. grantor; 
see -OR. ] I .aw. One who makes a conveyance 
in legal form. 

||Granula(gree*ni£l&). PI. - 1 ®; alsof-laes. 
1*58. [mod.L., irreg. dim. of granum -» late L. 
granuium.] ■= Granule. 

Granular (grse-nitfl&i), a. 1794. [f. late L. 
granuium (see prec.) +-AK.1 1. Consisting of 

grains or granules. 2. Having a granulated 
surface or structure 1833. 3. Of the nature of 

a granule or granules 1834. 

t. Dynamite is a solid g. explosive 1868. Hence 
Gra'nularW adv. So Gra'nulary a. 
Granulate (gwe-nitfl/t), a • *793- [ f - a8 

prec. + -ate 8 a.J - Granulated ppl . a. 2. 
If Also in pseudo-L. comb, formgranulato-. 

Granulate (gr®-ni£leit), v. 1666. [f. as 

prec. + -ate s .] 1. trans . To form into granules 
or grains ; intr. for rejl. to become granular. 
9. trans. To raise in granules or small asperi- 
ties ; to roughen the surface of 1691. 3. intr. 

in Path. Of a wound, etc.: To develop small 
prominences, producing a roughened surface, 
as if sprinkled with granules 1737. 
Granulated (grse-ni«l^»ied), ppl. a. 1677. 
[f. Granulate Z/. + -KD 1 .] 1. Formed into, 

or consisting of, granules, or grain-like bodies 
1694. 9. Having the surface raised in granules 

or small prominences. 3. Path. = Granular 
a. 2. 1835. 

a. G. glass , a kind of roughened glass used in 
st.iined windows. 

Granulation (graenirfl/i'Jan). 16 ra. [f. as 
prac. ; see -ATION.] i. gen. The act or process 
of forming into granules or grains; the being 
so formed ; concr . a granular formation. 9. 
Path. The formation of grain-like prominences 
on sores when healing 1786; concr . in pi. the 
grain-like bodies so formed 1739. 8. Dot. and 

Zool. a. The formation of granular bodies on 
the surface of a plant, a crustacean, etc. b. 
concr. The granular structure, or (pi.) the 
granules, so formed. 1796. 4. attrib., asg.- 

tissue, etc. 1873. 

a. b. Granulations formed, and a cicatrix took place 
RRRNBTHY* 

Granulator (giae*niiZhr'tai). 1839 [See 
-OR. ] One who or that which granulates ; spec. 
a granulating-machine. 

Granule (giae'nial). 1652. [ad. late L. 
granuium, perh. through F.J A small grain; 
a small compact particle ; a pellet. Also attrib. 

G. is the best word to describe the luminous particles 
on the Sun's surface G. F. Chambers. 
Granuliferous (graenitfli-feias), a. 1840. 
[f. late L. granuium + -(i\fer + -OUS.] Bearing 
granules or granulations. 

Granullform (graenifi-lif^im), a. 1847. [f. 
as prec. +-(i)korm.] Having a granular struc- 
ture. 

Granullte (grae-niiSlait). 1849. [f. Granule 
+ -ite.] Geol. A rock consisting of feldspar 
and quartz intimately mixed. Hence Granu- 
li’tic a. 

Granulo- (grse*nifi1e), comb. f. L. granuium 
Granule, with sense 'granular and — as in 
g.-adipov, etc. 

Granulose (grseni*fltfu 4 s). 1859. [f. as prec. 

+ -OSE.] 

A. sb. The main constituent (the other being 
cellulose) of the starch granule, which gives a 
blue colour with iodine, and is converted into 
sugar by the saliva 1875. 

B. adj. Granular. 


GRAPHIC 

Granulous (gne'nirflas), a. 1547* [& 

Granule + -ous.] « Granular, in various 
senses. 

Grape (grtfp), sb. ME. [a. OF. grape, 
grappe buncli of grapes (mod. grappe), prob. a 
vbl. sb. f. graper to gather grapes wilh a vine* 
hook, f. grape hook.] 1. One of the berries, 
growing in clusters on a vine, from the juice of 
which wine is made. Chiefly pi. b. Put for 
wine 1636. fa. transf. The berry of other 
plants -i6ox. 3. The plant that produces 
grapes ; the vine ; chiefly with some word pre- 
fixed, as Frontignac , Muscatel \ etc. g. ME, 
4. Mil. « Grape-shot. Now only collect, 
sing. 1687. 5. Farriery . pi. A diseased growth 

resembling a bunch of grapes on the pastern 
of a horse, mule, etc.; also on the pleura z6oa 
6. The knob or pommel at the rear end of a 
cannon ; formerly called the Cascabel 1864. 

t. Do men gather grapes of thorns Matt. vii. x& 
b. He bad me taste ot it; and 'twos— the Grape 
IwtzGkrai d. 3. Seaside g. ** g.-tree (q. v.). 

Comb : g. -berry -moth (U.S.) -grape-moth ; -cure, 
treatment by a diet of grapes; -eater* the Au&tialian 
bird Zosterops chloronotus\ -fern, a plant of the 
genus Botrychium , from the appearance of its fructi- 
fication t t ‘flower ™ grape-hyacintk \ -fruit (U S.), 
the pomelo ; -fungus, a mould (Oidiutn Tul kef i) on 
vines, vine-mildew; g. hop* a variety of hop, so 
called because the cones hang in clusters like bunches 
of grapes; -hopper \U.S.), an insect destructive to 
vine-leaves; -hyacinth (see Hyacinth); -louse 
( U.S. ), the phylloxera; -moth ( U.S. ), Eudemu 
botrana , the larva of which devours grapes ; -pear* 
Amelanchier Botryafium\ -sugar cs Dextrose or 
Glucose; -tree, (a) in W. Indies, a tree of the genus 
Coccoloba ; (b) a grape-vine; -weevil (U.S.), a weevil 
(C sell odes or Crapotntts iusequalis) which destroys 


green graces ; -worm (U.S.), the larva of the g.-moil 

ivour _ „ 

small g. ; also transf. 


Hem 

ibe flavour of gi apes, 


r&'peless a. having no grapes ; wanting 
Gra'pelet, fGra’peling a 

Grapery (grebpgri). 181a. [f. Grape sb.] 
A building in which grapes arc grown ; a planta- 
tion of vines ; a vinery. 

Gra'pe-shot. 1747. [f. as prec.] Small 

cast-iron balls, strongly connected together, so 
as to form a charge for cannon. 

Gra-pe-stone. 1589. [f. Grape sb. + 

Stone.] i. The seed of a grape. a. Min. 
Occas. used for Botkyolite 1800. 

Gra*pe-vine. Now chiefly l/.S. and 
Austral. 1736. 1. The vine which bears 

grapes ; any species of the genus Vitis, esp. V. 
vinifera. 9. a. A canard : current during the 
American Civil War, and short for 'a despatch 
by grape-vine telegraph ’ 1867 b. A figure in 
skating 1868. 

Grapeys. ME. [a. OF. grafois, graspeis 
(also craspois ) : — med.L. crassum piscem fat 
fish. Hence Grampus.] The flesh of the 
grampus. 

Grapli (graf), sb. 1878. [Orig. short for 
4 graphio formula ’ ; see Graphic.] i. A sym- 
bolic diagram expressing a system of chemical 
or mathematical connexions. 9. Alg. A graphi- 
cal representation of the locus of a function ; the 
traced curve of an equation 1886. 3. A line or 

system of lines symbolizing variations of occur- 
rence or intensity. 

Graph (graf), v. 1898. [ad. Gr. ypbcpttv.] 
AfriM.Totrace (acurve) from its equation; to trace 
the curve corresponding 10 (a given equation). 

-graph (grdf), repr. K - graphe * L. - graphus , 
Gr. - ypcupos . The Greek termination was 
chiefly used in the sense 4 written whence 
autograph , holograph, photograph, etc.; some- 
times in the active sense 'that writes'. In many 
of the words in -graph this element expresses 
the meaning of 'instrument that marks, por- 
trays, or records ’, as heliograph , seismograph ; 
the earliest of these is telegraph (1794), from 
French. 

-grapher (gi&faj), an ending first found 
eaily in the x6th c. The normal inode of 
anglicizing a real or assumed Gr. word in 
-ypaQot denoting a personal agent, and of pro- 
viding a personal designation correlative to sb. 
in -gkaphy denoting an art or science. 

Graphic (grse'fik), a. 1637. [*d. L. graphs - 
cus, Gr. ypa<put 6 t f f. 7 padrq drawing or writing.] 
fx. Drawn with a pencil or pen. B. Jon*, a. 
Of or pertaining to drawing or painting 1756. 
3. Vividly descriptive, life-like 1069. 4. Of or 


m (man), a (pass), an (load), p (cat). % (Fr. chof). a (ever), ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (get). 
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pertaining to writing 1774. b. Of a mineral : 
Presenting an appearance of written or printed 
characters 18x4. 5. Pertaining to the use of 

diagrams, linear figures, or symbolic curves 
1866. b. Concerned with position and form; opp. 
to metric. Clifford. 6. quasi-j3. in Graphics : 
the use of diagrams as a means of calculation 
1889. 

a. G. artsx drawing, painting, engraving, etching, etc. 
G. representations Lamb. 4. b. G. granite. .a binary 
compound of felspar and quartz — the quartz being 
disposed through the felspar matrix like lines of Arabic 
writing Page. G.gold, ore, or tellurium : ** S*l- 
vanitk.' 5. G. formula : in Chem. t a formula in 
which lines are employed to indicate the connexions 
of the elements represented by the symbols, G. 
metboit, solution: a method of solving problems (e.g. 
in Static* ) by the construction of a diagram from 
which the result is obtained by direct measurement 
instead of calculation, G. method : the method of 
recording movements of a part of the body by some 
automatic instrument, e.g. those of the pulse by the 
sphygmograph. Hence Gra'phicness, vividness of 
description. 

-graphic (grarfik), repr. Gr. -7 pa<f>uc 6 s, as 
in historiographic . In Eng. adjs. prob. formed 
on sbs. in -graphy (or -graph) + -ic. The pre- 
vailing sense is ‘ of or pertaining to grapny.' 

Graphical (grae-fikal), a . 1610. [f. Graphic 
a. +-al. J «= Graphic a. 1-5. Hence Gra*phl« 
caMy adv . , -ness. 

Graphiology (grsefi^-lSdgi). 1854. [irreg. 
f. Gr. 7fx£«f>«»' + -(o)LOGY.] m Graphology 2. 

-graphist, sometimes used instead of -Gra- 
pher in anglicizing Gr. wds. in -yp&<pos or 
forming derivs. from sbs. in -graphy ; as in 
telegraphist , etc. 

Graphite (grae* fait). 1796. [ Ger. graphit, 
f. Gr. ypb<peiv + -ITE.] A crystalline allotropic 
form of carbon (see Carbon), called also Black 
Lead and Plumbago. Hence Gra'phitoid, 
Graphitol'dal adjs . having the appearance ol g. 

Graphitic (grafvtik)., a. 1864. [f. prec. + 
-ic. | Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
graphite. 

Graphitic acid, an acid produced from graphite by 
the repeated action of chlorate of potassium and nitric 
acid. G. carbon , that portion of the carbon in iron 
and steel which is present as graphite. 

Graphitoid (graefitoid), a. 1858. (f. 

Graphite + -oid.] Having the appearance 
of graphite. Also Graphitol'dal a. 

Grapholite (grce*fdbit). 1796. [f. Gr. 

7 peupo-, comb. f. ypa<pi) + -LITE J Any species 
of slate suitable for writing on. 

Graphology (graf<?*15dzi). 1878. [f. as 

prec. + -\oyia ; sec -LOGY.] x. The study of 
handwriting 1882. a. esp. 1 he art or science 
of inferring character, disposition, and aptitudes 
from handwriting 1886. 3. The system of 

graphic formulae 1878. Hence Grapholo'gic, 
•al a. of or pertaining to g. 

Graphometer (gr&fp m/Ux). 1696. [ad. F. 
graphomltre, f. as prec. + pdrpovj] A semi- 
circle, used for measuring angles in surveying. 
+Also, a goniometer used in crystallography. 

Graphoscope (gnrfdbkJup). 1879. [f. Gr. 
yprupo-, ypaifdf + -ateouos ; see -SCOPE.] An 
apparatus containing a magnifying lens arrang- 
ed for viewing engravings, photographs, etc. 

Graphotype (gne-GTtaip), sb. 18 66. [f. as 
prec •*, Type.] A process for producing a 
design In relief for surface-printing ; also, the 
block or plate so produced. Hence Gra'pho- 
type v . trans. to print by means of the g. 

-graphy (grift) • F., G. -graphic, L. 
-graphia, repr. Gr. -ypa<pia in Gr. or quasi-Gr. 
sbs. Some of the sbs. with this ending denote 
processes or styles of writing, drawing, or 
graphic representation, as stenography , litho- 
graphy, photography , etc. More commonly they 
are names of descriptive sciences, as geography, 
bibliography, etc. 

Grapnel (gwpngl), sb. ME. [a. AF. 

+ grape ncl, dim. of grapon. oft lie same meaning; 
cf. r. grapiu , grappin . J 1. An instrument 
with iron claws lor throwing in order to seise 
and hold an object, esp. an enemy’s ship. a. 

A small anchor whh three or more flukes, used 
esp. for boats, and for securing a balloon on 
Its descent M E. 8* Any of various instruments 

* (Ger. Kiln). 0 (Fr. p« #). U (Ger. Mailer). 
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for grasping or clutching 1875. Hence Gra'p- 
nel v . to catch or seise with a g. 

Grapple (grae p'l), sb. 1530. [In I, prob. a. 
OF. *grapclle, dim. of grape hook ; in II, f. 
the vb.J 

I. 1. * Grapnel i. Also trans f and Jig \ 
ta. = Grapnel 2. -1807. 3»-Grapnf.l 3. 1593. 

1. The end of the lever, with an iron g. affixed to it, 
was lowered upon the Roman ships Arnold. 

£L if. the vb.] The action of grappling, or 
grappling with ; the state of being grappled ; 
the grip of a wrestler; a contest in which the 
combatants grip one another. Said also ol' 
immaterial contests. 1601. 

In the G., I boorded them Hamt. iv. vL 18. 

Comb. : g.-plant, a S. Afr. herb, Uncaria pro- 
cumbens, the fruit of which hsu many projecting claw, 
like books; .shot, a projectile attacked to a cable, 
with hinged flukes which catch in the rigging of a 
ship in distress. 

Grapple (gra'p*!)* v. 1530. [f. the sb. ; 
infl. by Grope, Grip, Grasp.] i. trans. To 
seize or hold (a ship, etc.) with a grapnel ; to 
fasten to something with grappling-irons. Also 
Jig. a. intr. for ref . To fasten oneself firmly 
(to an object) by means of a grapple. Also fig. 
1563. 8» trans. To take hold of with the hands; 

to seize; to grip firmly ; hence, to come to close 
quarters with Z583. 4. intr. To take a firm 

hold, as with a grapple, esp. in wrestling ; to 
get a tight grip; to contend in close fight. 
Also with together. 1583. g. To grope (rare). 
? Obi. 1596. 

1. fig. The friends thou hast, nnd their Adoption 
tride, G. them to thy Soule, with hoopes of Steele 
Hatnl 1. iii. 6a. 3. Man grapples man Cowart*. 4. 

To tug or g., and to close Milt. 

Phr. To g. witb — . a. To make fast one's ship 
to (an enemy) with grappling-irons; to cotne to 
close quarters with. D. To grip as in wrestling ; to 
close with bodily. c. To encounter hand to hand ; 
also fig.. d. e*p. To Lry to overcome (a difficulty); 
to take in hand (a task, etc.). 

•| Gra-pplement rare. [See -ment.] A 

grappling. SPENsEK. 

Grappler (grue-plaa). 1628. [f. Grapple v. 
+ -er *.J One who or that which grapples ; a 
grappling-iron, a grapnel; slang ; a hand. 
Grappling (grae-plig), vbl. sb. 1598. [f. ns 
prec + -ing 1 .J i. The action of Grapple v. 
1601 ta. A place where one may grapple a 
vessel -1784. 3. concr. = Grapple sb. 1. 1, 2 

1598. 

a .To come , bring to a r . : to come to anchor. 3. 
1 he crooked Grappling ’4 steely Hold they cast Rows. 
Comb, g.-hook, -iron — Ghapnjel. 

Grapsoid tgrze'psoid), a. 1852. [f. mod.L. 
grapsus + -oid. J Of or pertaining to the 
t;cnus Grapsus of crabs, or the family Grapsidse. 

Graptolite (grae-pLJbit). 1838. [f. Gr. 

yparrros painted or marked with letters + 
i.ite ; in 1, ad. mod.L. graptolithus (Linn.).] 
ti. Any stone showing a resemblance to a 
drawing -1847. 9. A fossil zoophyte of the 

genus Graptolites for Graptolithus), or of the 
family of Which this genus is the type 1841. 
Hence GraptoliUc a, of, pertaining to, or con- 
taining graptolites. 

Grapy kgr^'pi)* a ■ ME. [f. Grape sb. + 
-Y L] 1. Of or pertaining to grapes or to the 
vine; composed or savouring of grapes 1594. 
t2. Epithet of the Choroid coat of the eye. 
(Cf. Uvea.) -1696. 

z. His soul quite sousfcd lay in g. blood P. Fletchrr. 

Grasp (grasp), sb. 1561. [f. the vb.] I. 
That which grasps or is grasped ; the fluke of 
an anchor, a handle. Now only Naut . the 
handle of an oar. 9. The action of grasping ; 
the grip of the hand ; tan embrace 1606. 3. 

fig . a. Firm hold or control ; mastery 1605. b. 

I ntellectual hold ; esp. mastery of the whole of a 
subject; hence, mental comprehensiveness 1683. 

a. Beshrew the witch 1 she . . flies the grasps of loue 
Shaks. Phr. Within, beyond (one's) g. 3. a. To 
rescue liberty from the g. of executive power Webster. 
b. Men of immense mental g. Ruskin. 

Grasp (grasp), v. [ME . graspen, meta- 
thesis of grapsen , perh. repr. OE. *grsepsan, f. 
(ult.) *graip- Grope v.] ti. intr. To make 
clutches with the hand ; often -= GROPE. Obs . 
exc. in to grasp at. tb. To grapple with -1766. 
9. To clutch at ; to seize greedily 164a. a* To 
seize and hold firmly (lit. and fig.) 1586. +4. 

To clasp in the arms, embraoe -1766. 5* To 
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grip 1774. •• To lay hold of with the mind ; 

to become completely cognizant of or acquainted 
with ; to comprehend 1080. 

1. a Hen, VI, in. ii. 17a, Like quicksilver [which) 
grasped at, slips away Cowfer. To g. at a proposal 
W. Irving, a. Provb. G. all, lose all. 3. Thy Hand 
is made to graspe a Palmers staflfe Shaks. To g. the 
nettle : fig. to attack a difficulty boldly. To g. an 
argument Jowktt. 6. To g. the eternal and un- 
changeable Jowrtt. Hence Gra*apable a that 
may be grasped. Gra'sper, one who or that which 
grasps ; esp. a grasping person. 

Grasping (g ru-api 13), ///. 1577. [-ing 2 .] 
x. That graaps; tenacious. 9 .fig. Eager for 
gain, greedy, avaricious 17^8. 

a. The cormpt, g. and ambitious part of human 
nature Macaulay, lienee Gra'aping-ly adv., -ness. 

Graspless (gnrspW), a. 1794. [See - less.] 
Without grip; relaxed. 

In its g. hold her hand Felt that the sceptre shivered 
1886. 

Grass (gras), sb. [Com. Teut. s OE. grms, 
gaers : — OTeut. *graso m , f. root *gra -: grS- ; — 
OAryan *ghrh- to grow, whence L. gramen.) 
x. Herbage in general, the blades or leaves ana 
stalks of which are eaten by horses, cattle, 
etc. Also, in a narrower sense «= 9 b. Now 
only collect, sing. 9. A kind of grass, ta. A 
(medicinal) herb -1587. b. One of the non- 
cereal Graminese, or other similar plants. Often 
defined as blue-, bunch-, dog-, etc. g. (see those 
wds.). Grass of the Andes : an oat-grass, 
Arrhenatherum avcnaceum. G. of Parnassus : 
a name for Pamasna palustris. 1548. c. Any 
species of plants grow n for pasture 1677. d. 
Dot. Any pUint belonging to the order Graminese 
( Graminacex ), which includes grass (sense 1) 
together with the cereals (barley, oats, rye, 
wheat, etc.), the reeds, bamboos, etc. x6vx. 3. 
An individual plant of grass or fcorn; a blade 
or spire of grass. Now only in pi., and rate. 
ME. +4, The blade stage of growth; corn in 
the blade -1733. 5. Pasture ; the condition of 

an animal at pasture 1471. b. fig. of persons 
rusticated, or going away for a holiday, etc. 
1589. 6. Grazing OE. 7. Pasture-land 1609. 

8. The yearly growth of grass; hence, spring 
and early summer, when the grass grows 1485. 

9. Grass-coveied ground ME.; the earth's sur- 

face above a mine 1776; slang , the ground 
1625. 10. Short for sparrow-grass , corrupt f. 

Asparagus. Now vulgar. 1747. 

z. Her treading would not bend a blade of grasae 
B. Jons, fig All flesh is grasse Isa. xl. 6. Phr. To 
1 ut the g. from under a person s feet : to thwart, trip 
him up. To let no g. grow under one's feet : to 
make the most of one's time. 3. Strange grasses 
were sometimes perceived in her hair Pickrns. 4. 
fig. Our iailh ia yet in the grasse *579- 5- In Cheap- 

side shall my Palfrey go to gratae Shaks. fig. If to 
g. sent ftom Oxon or Grants 1801. 6. Not as much 

as the g. of a goat 1880. 7 Half the lands of a farm 

..ought to beg. A. Younc. 8 Six > ears old last 
G. 1685. 9. About 70 tons [of quartz] are now at g. 

awaiting crushing 1890. 

Comb . ; g.-baas, a freshwater edible fish (Pomoxys 
sparoides) of the U.S. ; -beef, the flesh of g.-fed oxen j 
-bird, (a) a name for T ring a macula ta, and other 
American sandpipers ; (b) in Australasia, one or more 
species of Sphen&acus ; -bleached ppl- a, bleached 
by exposure on g. ; so g. -bleaching vbf. sb. ; -butter, 
that made from the milk of cowa at g. ; -chat = 
Whinchat; -comber, a sailor’s term for one who has 
been a farm-labourer; -drake = Corn-crake; -finch, 

(a) a common American sparrow (Potecetesgr amine us)y 

(b) any Australian finch of the genu 1 - Pofphiia 
-flesh, the flesh gained by an animal at g.f 
•hand, (a) a compositor temporarily engaged ; (b) 
an irregular cursive hand used by the Chinese and 
Japanese in business and private writing ; -ill, a 
disease of lambs; -lamb, (a) a lamb suckled by a 
dam which is running on pasture land ; (b) the flesh 
of the same ; -lawn, a fine gauze-like material, the 
colour of unbleached linen; -moth, one of many 
small moths of the genus Crambus or family Cram- 
bidet, found in dry meadows ; -oil. one of several 
fragrant essential oils, obtained in I ndia by distillation 
from grasses ( Andropogon and other genera) ; -para- 
keet. an Australian parakeet of the genus Euphema 
or Melopsittaeus 1 t-DOly, Ly thrum Hyesopffolia ; 
-quit, one of several finches of tropical America, esp. 
species of Phonipara ; -rope (Naut.), a rope made of 
coir; -snake, (d) the common ringed snake (Tro- 
pidonotus matrix) t < b ) the common green snake of 
U.S. 1 -axiipe l/S. « grass-bird (a) ; -sparrow ■ 
grass-bird (a ) ; -sponge, an inferior kina of sponge 
from Florida and the Bahamas ; .table (Arch.)** 
Earth -table; -warbler Austral * a bird of the 
genua Cisticolm ; -wrack, a seaweed (Z os teres 
marina), with g..like leaves. 
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Grass (grew), v. 1460. [£. prec. sb.] fl- 
trans. To plunge or sink In grass -1670. a. 
tram . fa. To Graze (cattle), b. To supply 
(cattle) with grassf 1500. 8* To cover, or 

(intr.) become covered* with grass or turf 1573. 
4. To lay or stretch on the grass or on the 
ground (see quots.) 1765. 5. intr. Printing , 

To do casual or jobbing work 1894. 
Mining . To bring to the surface 1890. 

3. The graves being levelled and grassed over J. 
Brown. 4. To g. flax for bleaching 1765. A blow., 
which floored or grassed him 1814. To g.a fish 1856. 
6. Stone grassed from the 50 foot shaft 1890. 
fGrassant, a. 1659. [ad. L. grassantem , 
grassari .J Roaming about, or lying in wait, 
with evil intent "-1734. 

f Grassation* 1610. [ad. L. grassationem ; 
see prec.] The action of making violent as- 
saults; also* lying in wait to attack -1680. So 
TGraaaator, a footpad, violent assailant. 

Gra-ss-cloth. 1857. a. A line light cloth, 
resembling linen, woven from the fibres of the 
inner bark of the grass-cloth plant (Bashmeria 
nivea ). b. A thick fabric made in the Canary 
Islands from vegetable fibre. 

Grassed (grast), ppl. a. 1731. [f. Grass sb. 
and v. + -ed.] 1. Grown or covered with 

grass. 9. Golf. Of a driver, etc.: Having a 
slightly flled-back face 1878. 

Grass-green, a. (Stress variable.) OE. I. 
Of the colour of grass. Also absol a. Green 
with grass 160a. 

a. At his head a grasse-greene Turfe Haml. iv.v. 31. 
fGrasshop. [OE. gmrs-koppe, - hoppa , f. 

f xrs Grass sb. + hoppa , related to noppian 
lop v. 1 ] A grasshopper, locust -1607. 
Grasshopper (graibppai). ME. [f. Grass 
sb. + Hopper 1 .] x. Any orthopterous insect 
of the families Acridiidx and Locus tidx, re- 
markable for their powers of leaping, and the 
chirping sound produced by the males, a. In 
a pianoforte: Hopper. 1807. 3. An arti- 

ficial bait for fish 1867. 

1. The grashopper shall be a burden Eccl . xiL 5. 
Comb. : g.-beam, a form of working-beam in steam- 
engines, pivoted at one end instead of in the centre 
(henceg.-engine, -Principle) \ -lark = grass-warbler 5 
-sparrow, a small U.S. sparrow of the genus Coter- 
niculus , named from its notei -warbler, a small 
warbler, Locustclla rurvia, named from its note. 

Grassland. 1689. Pasture or grazing land. 
Gra*ssless y a. 1591. Without grass. 
Gra*ss-plat* -plot. 1610. [f. Grass sb . 1 + 
Plat, Plot Grass-plot is the older form.] 
A piece of ground covered with turf, sometimes 
ornamented with flower-beds. 

Here on this grasse-plot. .To come and sport Shaks. 
Gra*ss-tree. 1809. A name of several 
Australasian trees. The liliaceous genus Xan - 
thorrheta \ Richca dracophylla and R. pandani- 
folia of Tasmania; the Pseudopanax crassi- 
folium of N. Zealand ; the cabbage-tree of N. 
Zealand, Cordyline australis ; the juncaceous 
plant Kingia australis . 

Grass widow. 1528. [f. Grass + Widow: 
cf. G. strohwittwc (lit. 'straw- widow’). ] 1. An 

unmarried woman who has cohabited with one 
or more men. } Obs. 9. A married woman 
whose husband is absent from her 1859. 

x. 1 have made more matches in my time than a 
grass widow Ooldsm. Hence Grass* wi'dowhood. 
So Grass- widower, a man living apart from his wife. 
Grassy (gra -si), a . 1513. [f. Grass sb. + 
-Y ! . J 1. Covered with or abounding in grass. 
9. Pertaining to, consisting of, or containing 
grass 1697. 8* Resembling grass 2567. 

x. The grassye gTound with daintye Daysies dight 
Spenser. a. G. Fare Drydkn. 3. Graasic colour 
7567. Hence Gra*ssines8 (rare). 

Grate (gr*t\ sb. ME. [app. *- med.L. 
grata, ad. It. grata grate, gridiron, hurdle, 
altered f. grate : — L. cratem , crafts hurdle.] 1. 
A framework of bars or laths, parallel to or 
crossing each other, fixed in a door, etc., to 
permit communication while preventingingress. 
Now somewhat rare 9. A similar framework 
for other purposes; rarely , ta gridiron ME. 
1 * 3 * The railing round a monument, building, 
etc. -1645. 4. A frame of metal bars for hold- 

ing the mel in a fireplace or furnace. Hence, 
the fireplace itself. 1605. 5. Mining. A screen 
used when stamping ores 1776. f6. A barred 
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place of confinement, a prison or care -1777. 
t7* One of the spaces between the bars of a 
grate (rare) -2649. 

1. But in the same (doore] a little g. was pight, 
Through which he sent his voyce Sinker. 4. An 
old-fashioned Jj. consumes Coals, but gives no Heat 
‘ *d through the g., like 


Steels. 6 . Else bad you look'd 
Gem in y of Baboones Shake 


tomb, g.-area. 


-surface', the area in square feet covered by the 
fire-bars of a furnace or boiler. 

fGrate, a. 1523. [ad. L. gralus .] I. Pleas- 
ing, acceptable -1665. a. Grateful -2596. 
Hence TGra’tely adv. 

Grate (gr^t), vfi ME. [a OF. grater (mod. 
gratter ); Com. Rom. ad. Teut, *krattdjan.] 
fi. tram. To scrape, file, abrade; to rub harshly 
-1 660. 9. To reduce to small particles by rasp- 

ing or rubbing against a rough or indented 
surface. Often with in, into, over . ME. 8* 
fig. To fret, harass, irritate. Now rare. 1555. 
4. intr. To grate on or upon : *fa. To oppress 
with exactions or importunities -1705. b. To 
have an irritating effect on or upon 1035. +5. 

trans . To obtain by oppression or importunity 
-1549. t6* trans. To make (a weapon) strike 

or bite. intr. Of a weapon : To strike or bite. 
-2700. 7. trans. To rub harshly against (some- 
thing) 2555. 8. intr. To rub against with a 

harsh, grinding noise; to sound harshly; to 
move creakingly 1596. b. trans. To produce 
by jarring movement. MlLT. tg. intr. To 
dwell querulously upon a subject -2698. 
x. Tr. «f Cr. in. ii. 195. a. To g. a Nutmeg 173a. 

3. This outrageous merriment grated my spirits 1896. 

4. a. Merry IV. 11. ii. 6 . b. To choo«»e What grates 
upon the sense Geo. Eliot. 7. His galley now 
Grated the quay-stones Keats. 8. Their lean and 
flashy songs G. on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw Milt, A key grated in the lock 1797. b. Th' 
infernal dores . . on thir hinges g. Harsh Thunder 
Milt. 

Grate (gtf»t), 1598. [f. Grate sb.] 

ti. trans . 'Io confine within grates or bars. 
More. 9. To fit or furnish with a grate or 
grating 1547. 

a. The windows grated with i’on Massinger. 

Grateful (gr^i-tful), a. 255a. [f. Grate a. 

+ -FUL (q. V.).’ * 


I.] 1. 

jable, 


Pleasing to the mind or the 


things. 2553. 9. Of persons, their actions, etc. : 

Feeling gratitude ; actuated by or manifesting 
gratitude; thankful 1552. b. Of land: Respon- 
sive to labour, fertile 2832. 
x. The g. and cooling shade Scott. s. I cannot 
jiue thee lesse to be cal’d gratefull Shaks. A g. 
Sacrifice Wesley. Gra'teful-ly adv., -ness. 
Grater (grfl*tai). ME. [a. OF. grot tor, 
gratour, f. grater to Grate vJ 1 ] 2. An instru- 
ment with a rough indented surface used few- 
grating or rasping ; esp. a kitchen utensil for 
grating ginger, nutmegs, etc. fa. One who or 
that which grates ; chiefly fig -2628. 

a. He is no ba«e G. of his Tythcs, and will not 
wrangle for the odde Egge Earle. 

Gratia Dei (gr#i*fia df*ai). ME. [L. ; ■■ 
grace of God ’ 7 ] The Hedge Hyssop ( Gra - 
tiola officinalis) ; formerly also the Lesser Cen- 
taury ( Erythrxa Centaureum) and Geranium 
pr a tense. 

Graticulation (grfitikiifl/l-Jan). 1794. [ad. 
F., f. graticuler, f. graticu.e (bee next).] The 
division of a design or plan into squares with 
the object of reproducing it accurately on a 
different scale ; concr. a surface so divided. 
Graticule (grartikiwl). 1887. [a. F., ad. 
med.L. graticules for craticula gridiron, dim. 
of cratis hurdle.] A design or plan divided 
into squares to facilitate its reproduction on other 
scales , the style or pattern of such division. 
Gratification (grsetifik/ijai). 1576. [ad. 

L. gratificationem, f. gratificari to GRATIFY.] 
i. The act of gratifying 1598. 9. The state or 

fact of being gratified or pleased ; enjoyment, 
satisfaction 2719. b. with a. and pi. An instance 
of this; a thing that gratifies or pleases 1711. 
3. A reward, recompense, gratuity; a bribe 1576. 

x. The g. of his love of domineering Mill a. G, 
is of the mind when receiving wisdom and knowledge 
Jowrrr, 3. Giveingthe g. of twoe thousand poundet 
1634. 

Gratify (grertifoi), v. 1540. [ad. T.grati- 
fier, or T. gratificari, f. gratus; see - TY.J +1. 
trans. To show gratitude to; to reward, requite 
-1655. a. To make a present (usually of 
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money) or give a gratuity to, esp. as a recom- 
pense, or as a bribe. Now arch. 1590. ts» 
To express pleasnre at -1613. 4* To give 

pleasure to* to please, oblige; to do a favour to 
2568. 5. To please by compliance; to humour, 
indulge 1665 ; tto comply with ; to concede 
(an objection) -*1855. t®* To render acceptable 
-2698. 

g. It ntnainee. . To gra ti fie bis Noble seruice Shaks. 
a. The Me ssenger he richly gratifies i6t$» 4. Pilate 

himself (to gradfie the Jews) delivered ham to be 
crucified Hoaaas. 5. Mankind have ungoverned 
passions which they wiu g. at any sate Bvrua. fi. 
L. L. L. iv. ii. 161. Hence Gra"tifle<Uy adv, with 
pleasure or sal ^faction. Gra’tifler. Gratifying 
ppl. a. affording pleasure. GrO'tlfyingly ado. 

Gratility (gratHIti). Joe. perversion of 
gratuity in Twel. N. II. iii. 97. 

IlGratln (gratae). 1846. [F., f. gratter , 

earlier grater Grate v. 1 ] Cookery. A manner 
of preparing viands by treating them with rasp- 
ings of bread and cooking them between two 
fires so as to produce a light crust ; hence, the 
dish so cooked. 

Grating (gTritin), vbl. rbfi ME. [f. Grate 
v . l + -ing l .j x. The action of Grate v . 1 9. 
The discordant sound made by rubbing harshly 
against something 161 x. 8- fig • Irritation, fret- 
ting. South. 

Grating (giA-tin), vbl. sb * 1597. [f. Grate 
sb. and v ,* + -ing 1 .] 1. The action of Grate 

vfi (rare). 9. «« Grate sb. x, 9 1739; "A Naut. 
the open wood-work cover for the hatchway 
2626. 8- Optics. An arrangement of parallel 

wires in a plane, or a surface of glass or 
polished metal ruled with a series of very close 
hne parallel lines, designed to produce spectra 
by diffraction 1877. Comb. g. spectrum, a 
diffraction spectrum produced by a g. 
Grating (grfi'tin). ppl . a. 1563. [f. Grate 
v. 1 + -ING a . J 2. That grates, in senses of the 
vb. 9 . That makes a grinding or creaking 
sound; hence, sounding harsh or discordant 
1718. Hence Gra*tingly adv. 

II Gra tiola (gnetar^ia). 1579. [mod.L., f. 
gratia grace ; so called from its supposed 
medicinal virtues.] Bot. A genus of scrophu- 
lariaceous plants, of which the best known 
species is G. officinalis, the Hedge Hyssop. 

Gratiolin (grBeUi’dIin). 188b. [f. prec. + 
-in.] Chem. A bitter resinous principle ob- 
tained from Gratiola officinalis. 

Gratia (gratis). 1477. [D. gratis, contr. t 
gratiis lit. out of favour or kindness, abl. pi. of 
gratia . ] 

A. adv . x. For nothing; without charge, cost, 
or pay; gratuitously. T9. Without a reason or 
due cause -1818. 

B. adj. Given or done for nothing; free, 
gratuitous 1650. 

No Chinks no Drink 1 Nothing Is G. now 1659. 
Gratitude (grartituftl). 1500. [a. F , or ad. 
late L. gratitude , -inem, l gratus.’) x. The 
quality or condition of being grateful ; a warm 
feeling of goodwill towards a benefactor; grate- 
fulness. Also with a. and pi. 2565. fa. Grace, 
favour ; a favour. Chiefly Sc. -2557. ta* A 
free gift; a gratuity, reward -2699. 

x. Which g. Through flintic Tartars bosom* would 
peepe forth, And answer t bankas Shaks. 

Gratuitous (gritifl rites), a. 1656. [f. L. 
gratuitus (cogn. w. gratia , gratus) + -OUS.] 
z. Freely bestowed or obtaiiiea *> granted with- 
out claim or merit; costing nothing to the 
recipient ; free. a. Done, made, adopted, or 
assumed without any good ground or reason; 
uncalled-for; unjustifiable 2692. b. Of the 
agent : Acting without reason or justification 
1864. ts* Requiring no proof. Johnson. 

«. We.. Mistake the G. Blessings of Heaven, fur the 
Fruits of n ur Own Industry LUenunns, e. A g. 
interference with private rights 1844, supposition 
Limoard. b. A g. liar Saul Hence Gratuitous- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Gratuity (griitii2 Tti). 1593. [ad. F. gra- 
tuiti , or med.L. gratuitas , f. gratia , gratus.] 
tx. Graciousness, favour ; a favour, a kindness 
-1846. 9. A gift or present (usu. of money)* 

often in return for favours or services, the 
amount depending on the inclination of the 
giver ; fn bad sense, a bribe. Now, a * tip *. 
1540. +b. Payment, wages -183a. 8* tfet. A 
bounty, esp. that given to soldiers on re-enlist- 
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Blent, retirement, or discharge 1804. t4* ■“ 

Gratitude z. -1660. 5. Gratuitousness [ran) 
*858. 

s. I. .had a small 9 above my wages Jonmsoh. b. 
A large hundred marks annuitie, To be given me in 
gratuitie For dope service and to come B. Jons. 

Gratulant (grsetidl&nt), a. 1471. fad. L. 
gratu lantern, gratulari.'] Expressing Joy or 
satisfaction ; congratulatory. 
tGra-tulate, a. [ad. L. gratu talus.] To be 
rejoiced at. Shaks. 

There'S more behinde that is more g. Meeu. far M. 

Granulate (gr® 'tidbit), v. Now arch, and 
feet, *556, [f, L. gratulat-, gratulari, f. gratus 
pleasing, thankful] I. trans. To express joy 
at the Appearance of ; to welcome; to greet, 
s* ■* Congratulate s. 1584. 3. - Con- 
gratulate 4. Const, on, upon 4 1598. 

Also absol. f4. To be grateful or show grati- 
tude for; to thank -1673. tg. To recompense 
(a service, etc.) -1633. +6. To gratify, please 

-1809. 

1. To g. the sweet return of morn Milx. a. 1 g. 
the newes B. Jons. 

Gratulatioa (grsetitflxWan). 1489. [ad. L. 
gratulationem ; see prec. J 1. A feeling of 
gratification, joy, or exultation. (Now only 
with mixture of sense 3.) 9. Manifestation, or 
a manifestation, of joy 1549. 3. The expres- 

sion of pleasure at a person's success, good 
fortune, or the like; compliment, congratula- 
tion 1549 ; a complimentary or congratulatory 
speech 1614. T4. A welcome -1638. tg. 

Thanksgiving ; also, an instance of this -1677 
— Gratification 3. -1628. 
s. With great loie of hart and godlieg. 1577. 3- 

After this Complement, and some g. tor the Kings 
Victoria Bacon. 

Gratulatory (gne-tMl/Uri), a. {sb.) 1555. 
[L L. gratulari ; see-oRY.1 1. Expressing joy 
for the good fortune, etc. of another; congratu- 
latory, complimentary +9. Expressing grati- 
tude or thanks -1739 ts. j*. A congratulatory 
speech. North. 

1. G. poems 1763, cries 1867. ^ a. No propiciatorie 

sacrifice but a gratulatorie sacrifice 1555. Hence 
Gra'tulatorily adv. 

Graunt, obs. f. Grant. 

|Grauwacke (grauvako). 1794. [Gcr., f. 
grau Grey t wacke Wackk.] GeoL — Grey- 
WACKE. 

Gravamen (gr4v/t men). PL gravamina 
(gr&v/hminah 1609. [a. late L. gravamen , i. 
gravare to load, f. gravis. J 1. A grievance 
1647. a. ta. A formal complaint or accusation 
-1880, b. Eccl. A memorial presented by the 
Lower House of Convocation to the Upper 
representing the existence of disorders or 
gnevances in the chuvch 1602. 3. The part of 

an accusation that bears most heavily on the 
person or thing accused 1P32. 

s. The g. of the charge against the principle of 
utility Mux. So fGravament (in sense 1). 

Grave (grAv), sbA [OE. p*f, l root of 
OE. grafan to dig, Grave vS\ i. A place of 
burial ; an excavation in the earth for the recep- 
tion of a corpse; formerly, fa mausoleum 
or the like. b. A grave-mound 186a. b. 
occas ., The condition or state of being buried, 
death ME. 3. rhet. Anything that is, or may 
become, the receptacle of what is dead 1559. 
4. A pit or trench. Obs, exc. in sense of a 
trench for earthing up potatoes, etc. 1536. 

I. Phr. Secret eu the g. Enough to make a person 
turn in his g. 1 said hyperholically of something which 
was abhorrent to the person in his lifetime, a. Both 
Rich and Poor are equal’d in the g. Qu axles. The 
path of glory leads but to the g. Geav. 3. His vast 
and wandering g. Tbnnyson. Comb . : g.-mound, a 
hillock, or a barrow or tumulus, indicating the »«• °* 
an interment 1 -plant. Datura eanguin$a\ t*wax 
m Adipocebe. 


In charge of property, h. In parts of Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire, each of a number of ad- 
ministrative officials formerly elected by the 
Inhabitants of a township. 
tGnvra, *&.* 1605. [ad. MDa. grant (mod. 
graaf) - GftA*. Now only *» In 
otc.J A foreign tHIo - Count i ; chlafly usal 
of the oountt of Na$ian -17x8. 


8»s 

Grave (grflv), o- 1 (si.) 1541. [a. F. grave, 
ad. L. graven*, gravts heavy, important.] 

A. adj. t*. Of persons : Haying weight or 
importance; influential; authoritative -1749. 

а. Of works, employments, etc. : Weighty, im- 

portant ; requiring serious thought 159s. b. 
Now esp . of faults, evils, difficulties, etc.: 
Highly serious. Of diseases or symptoms: 
Threatening a fatal result, serious. 1894. a. 
Marked by dignity and weight ; in later use, 
serious, not mirthful or jocular ; oup. to gay 
1549. 4. Of colour, dress, etc.: Dull, sombre, 

not gay or showy i6n. 5. Physically ponder- 
ous, heavy. Obs. or arch. 1570- 6. Of 

sounds : Low in pitch, deep in tone ; opp. to 
acute 1609. 

1. Most reuerend and graue Elders Shaks. a. 
When our council is assembled, we will treat of 
graver matters Scott, b. G. errors 1858, doubts 1866, 
news from the front (mod.), a. With g. Aspect he 
rose. and in his rising seem'd A Pillar of State Milt. 

б. G. accent (see Accent x, a). G . harmonic (see 

Hakmonic B. a ). 

B. sb. A grave accent; ta grave note. 1609. 

II Grave (grav, gra'v*), a. 2 1683. [F. or It. 
grave -= GRAVE a. 1 ] Mus, A term indicating 
a slow and solemn movement. 

Grave ^grAv), v . 1 [Com. Tent. str. vb. : 
OE. grafan to dig, to engrave, f. OTeut. root 
*grai-,gr 6 b - (whence Grave sb. 1 . Groove sb.) 

pre-Tcut. m ghrabh-. Not conn. w. Gr. 
ypd<pav to write. The str. pa. t. grove is obs. ; 
the str. pa. pple. graven is still usual] 

I. 1. intr. To dig. Obs. exc. dial. 9. trans. 
To dig, form by digging; to excavate. Also 
with out, up. Now rare exc. dial. OE. 

a. And next the shryne a pit thaun doth she g 
Chaucer. 

n. To deposit (a corpse) in the ground, in 
a tomb; to bury ME.; +to hide under ground 
(ME only); tto swallow up in or as in a 
grave -1611. 

Ditches graue you all Tim on rv. iii. xi6. 

III. z. To form by carving, to carve, sculp- 
ture [lit. and fig.); also absol. Obs. exc. poet. 
OE. ta. a. To cut into (a hard material), b. 
- Engrave i/. 5 * -1677 8- To engrave (letters, 

etc.) upon a surface, (a surface} with letters. 
Hence, to record by engraved or incised letters. 
arch. ME. b. fig. - ENGRAVE v. 3. ME. 1*4 
= Engrave v. 4. -1818. 

t. Ymages. .craftely grauen ME. a. Hard was it 
youre hci te for to graue Chaucer. 3, There . . graving 
our names in the trees Capt. Smith, b. His wrinkles 
and furrows were inscriptions that Time had graved 
Hawthorne. 

Grave (grc«v), t/. 2 1461. [? f. F. grave - 

grbve shore. ] trans To clean (a ship’s bottom) 
by burning off the accretions, and paying it 
over with tar, while aground on a beach, or 
placed in a dock. 

Grave-clothes, sb. pi. 1535. The clothes 
or wrappings in which a corpse is laid out for 
burial 

Grave-digger (gi£W,dig3i). 1593. [t. 

Grave x£. l J z. One who digs graves. 9. A 
name given to Insects that bury the bodies of 
small animals and insects, for the use of their 
larvre on quitting the egg ; esp. a beetle of the 
genus Necrophorus ; also, a digger-wasp, e.g. 
one of the genus Sphex . 

|| Gravedo (grSvf-dtf). 1706. [L.; — heavi- 
ness (in the limbs or head).] A cold in the 
head; coryza* 

Gravel (grae-vSl), sb. ME. [a. or ad. OF. 
grave le, gravel le (in sense 4 mod. F. gravelle), 
dim. of OF. grave (mod. grbve) coarse sand, 
also, sea-shore; of Celtic origin.] +1. Sand 
-1712. a. Coarse sand and water-worn stones, 
often slightly intermixed with clay, much used 
for laying roads and paths ME. Also fig. b. 
Geol. and Mining. A stratum of this material, 
esp. one that contains gold 1849. 3* V.S. 

Ballast 1868. 4. Path , An aggregation of 

urinary crystals which can be recognized as 
masses (as dist* from sand ) ; also, the disease 
of which these are characteristic. Also, pop., 
pain or difficulty in passing urine with or with- 
out any deposit. ME. 5. Financial slang. A 
term used when the supply of money in the 
market is growing bare 1884. 6, attnb. 1603, 
t. Quick g. 1 quicksand. Golden g. {see Golden). 
a Proofes as clears ss Founts in July, when Woe see 
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each grain* of grauell Shake b. Pay g . ; K- con- 
taining gold enough to yield a profit. Comb. : g. 
graas. Galium verum 1 -plant, Epigma repenoe 
•powder, coarse gunpowder, pebble-powder 1 -root, 
Eupatormm purpureum. 

Gravel (gnc*v£l), v . 1543* U- P rec « 

z. trans. To cover (a path, etc.) with gravel or 
sand. tAlso with up. to. To bury in gravel 
or sand ; to overwhelm with gravel ; hence fig. 
to suppress, stifle -1686. t3. To run (a ship) 

aground on the gravel or beach, mud, etc, AIsc 
in pass. , of a person. Also fig. -z68s. 4. fig 

a. To set fast, non-plus, perplex Z548. b. Of 
a question, eta: To confound, perplex, puzzle 
Also U.S. To go against the grain with. 1601, 
5. Farriery, in pass, and intr. Of a horse or 
its feet: To be injured by gravel lodged between 
the shoe and the hoof X1593. 

3. When we were fallen into a place betwene two 
seas, they graveled the ship N.T. (Rhem.) Acts 
xxviu 41. fig. 1 was gravell'd, like a ship dial's 
grounded Wither. 4. a. When you were grauel'd 
lor lacke of matter Shaks. b. It will perhaps g. even 
a philosopher to comprehend it Berkeley. 

Gravel-blind, a. Z596. Oi ig. high-gravel- 
blind, in A/etch. V II. ii. 38, an Intensive 
synonym for Sand-blind. Hence, in later 


writers, * nearly stone-blind \ Also fig. 
Graveless (gr^i vies), a. 1606. [Sec -1.: 


ess.] 


Having no grave or graves. 

Graveling (grae v^liq). Also gravelling. 
1587, [?] The parr or young salmon. 
Gravelling (gnc’velnj), vbl. sb. 1593. [f. 
Gravel v. *t -ing 1 .] z. The action of laying 
down gravel. Also, a gravelled surface. 1577. 
ta. Farriery. A disease in a horse's foot (see 
Gravel v. 5) -1639. 

Gravelly (gise v£li), a. ME. [f. Gravel 
sb. + -Y l .] 1. tSandy ; full of or abounding in 

gravel ; consisting of gravel; strewn with gravel 
Also, resembling gravel, a. Path. Of the nature 
of gravel (see Gravel sb. 4) ; characterized by, 
or arising from, the presence of gravel i6of. 
ta. Containing gritty pai tides -1727. 
fGra*velous, a. M L. [a. F. gravelcux \ see 
Gravel sb. and -ous.J a. Gravelly. b. 
Granular -1758. 

Gra-vel-pit. ME. An excavation from 
which gravel (or tsand) is or has been obtained. 

Gra*ve 1-stone. ME. [f. Gravel sb and 
Stone jA] 1. A pebble. Also fig. +9. 
Calculus i. Holland. 

Gravel-walk. 1663. An alley or path laid 
with graveL 

Gravely fgrfi'vli), adv. Z553. [f. Grave 
a . 1 + -LY a .] In a grave manner (see Grave a. *). 
Graven (grfl-v ’n), ppl. a . ME. [pa. pple. 
of Grave t/. 1 ] x. Sculptured, hewn. b. 
quasi -sb. A graven image. Bible (Douay) Ps. 
Ixxvii. 58. a. Carved on a surface, engraved 
1821. 

x. Thou shalt not make unto thee any g. image 
Exod . xx. 4. 

Graveness (gTfl*vnes). 1577. [f. Grave 
a . 1 + -ness.] The quality or state of being 
grave (see Grave <x *). 

Had put oil levity and put g. on Tennyson. 

Graveolent (gi&vf‘£l£nt ),<z. 1657. C ad «L* 
graveolentem , f. grave advb. neut. + olentem, 
clere to smell] Having a rank smell; fetid. 
So Graveolence, -ency, a rank offensive smell 
(Diets.) 

Graver (grfl-vw). ME. [f. Grave vA + 
-kr l Cf. F. gravevr.] z. One who carves or 
engraves: fa sculptor -1628; an Engraver 
( sense 1) (now rare) ME. 9. A cutting or 
shaving tool ; an engraver’s tool, a burin (now 
the principal use) 1548. 

tGra-very. 1601. [f. Grave v . 1 + -ery.] 
The employment of an engraver; engraving 
-1695. 

Graves, obs. f. Greaves. 

Graves's disease. 1868. [f. Dr. R. J. 
Graves of Dublin . ] Med. Exophthalmic goitre , 
also called Basedow's disease. 

Gravestone, grave-stone {grA*v r stJ«n). 
ME. [t Grave jM + Stone $b 7 ] A stone 
placed over or at the head or foot of a grave, 
or at the entrance of a tomb. 

Graveyard (grii-v,yaid). 1825. [I Grave 
x^A+Yard.] A burial-ground. 

The..desol*te g, of JDortore Macaulay. 
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Gra*vic, a. 1864. [irreg. f. L. gravis + -ic.] 
Pertaining to or causing gravitation. (Diets.) 
Gravid (grse'vid), a. 1597. [f. L. gravidas, 
f. gravis .J Pregnsfat, heavy with young. Also 
Jig. 

A carefull husband [jc. a dolphin] over his g. asso- 
ciate 1638. 

tGra* vidate, v. rare. 1633. [f. L .gravida/-, 
gravidare to burden ; see prec. and -ath: s . j 
intr. To be gravid or pregnant ; tra ns. to make 
heavy or gravid. Hence Gra*vidated ppl. a . 
pregnant, f Gravida 'tion, pregnancy. 

Gravidity (gift vi did). 1651. [f. I.. gravi- 
ditas , - tatem, f. gravidus Gravid. J The state 
of being gravid ; pregnancy. 

Gravrnc (gr&vifik), a. 1807. [f. L. gravis 
+ -FiC.l That makes heavy or produces weight. 
Gravlgrade(gne*vigr^ti). 1847. [f.mod.L. 
Gravigrada (see below) f. gravis heavy +gradi 
to walk.] Zool. 

A. adj '. * Walking heavily*; of or belong- 
ing to the extinct edentate group Gravigrada , 
which includes the Megatherium and the 
Mylodon 1884. 

B. sb. Formerly, a heavy- paced animal, e.g. 
an elephant; now, one of tlie Gravigrada 
(see A). 

Gravimeter (gravi*m/toj). 1797. [ad. F. 
gravimltre, f. L. gravis heavy; see -metf.r. J 
Physics. A kind of hydrometer for determining 
the specific gravity of bodies, whether liquid or 
solid. Hence Gravimetric, -al a. pertaining 
to the g., or to gravimetry. Gravlme’trically 
adv. in respect of measurement by weight. 
Gravpmetry, measurement of weight. 
Graving (gr#*vig), vbl. sb. 1 ME. [f. 
Grave v.J-h-lNG 1 .] ti. Digging -i486. +3. 

Carving, sculpturing; incision of lines, etc. in 
stone, metal, and the like -1727 ; carter, a carv- 
ing, sculpture; an inscription -1801. 3. The 

engraving (of a design, etc.) on metal or wood; 
an engraved plate, or an impression from it. 
Obi. or arch . 1646. 4. attrib ., as g. tool, etc. 

ME. 

a. carter. The g. of palme-trees In the front tberof 
x6oq. 

Graving (gr#i*viq),TvV. sb. 2 1626. [f. Grave 
vP + -ing *. ] The cleaning of a ship's bottom 
by scraping or burning, and coating with tar. 
Comb. g.-dock, a dock into which vessels are 
floated to be graved ; = Dry Dock. 

Gra-vitate, a . [f. L. gravitas + -ate.] 

Endowed with gravity. Coleridge. 
Gravitate (grse'vit^t), v. 1644. [f. mod.L. 
gravitat-, gravitare, f. gravis, gravitas.'] +i. 
intr. To exert weight or pressure; to move or 
tend to move downward -1808. a. intr. To 
be affected by gravitation; to move or tend to 
move by the force of gravity towards a body 
1692. b. To sink or fall by, or as by, gravita- 
tion (lit. and fig.) 1823. c. trans. To cause to 
descend or sink by gravitation 1894. 3* transf 

and fig. (mir.) To move or tend to move to- 
wards (some centre of influence) 1673. 

a. Systems of bodies which g. round a central body 
Lockyer. 3. The market price . . is continually gravi- 
tating towards the natural price Adam Smith. 

Gravitation (graevitzi J>n). 1644. [ad. 

mod. L. gravitationcm ; see prec.] 1. Physics. 
The action or process of gravitating; now in 
wide sense, the moving or tending to a centre 
of attraction 1645. b. The degree of such at- 
traction 18 1 a. a. The attraction of one body 
for another ; the tendency of every particle of 
matter towards every other particle 1646. 8* 

transf. and Jig. Natural tendency (to or towards); 
in bad sense, tendency to sink to a low level 
1644. 4* attrib. 1850. 

1. The mutual g. of bodies Berkm.ky. a. Phr. The 
law of gravitation, the law according to which the 
attractive force of bodies varies directly as their 
masses and inversely as the square of the distance 
between them. 3. That strong g. towards evil 1876. 

Gravitational (graevitfi-Janil), a. 1855. 
[f. Gravitation + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or 
caused by gravitation. 

Gravitational astronomy, a system based, as by 
Sir Isaac Newton, on the theory of gravitation. 

Gravitative (grwvitritiv), a. 1799. [f. 
Gravitate v.+-ive.] Of, pertaining to, or 
produced by gravitation. 

Gravity (gne-vlti). 1509. [ad. F. gravity 


or L. gravitatem \ see Grave a. 1 First used 
in Eng. in fig. senses.] 

L 1. tWeight, influence -1741 ; solemnity 
1647 ; a grave subject, speech, or remark (now 
arch.) 1609. a. Grave character or nature ; 
importance, seriousness 1519. 3* Weighty 

dignity of conduct or demeanour ; staidness. 
I11 later use opp. to levity and gaiety. 1509. 

I. Ihe g. of tnat supreme court Clarendon, s. 

The g. of the offence Sir T. More, of the occasion 
1878. 3. A man of his place, grauity, and learning 

Siiaks. The settled g. of his face 1894. 

II. In physical senses. 1. ta. The quality 

of having weight, ponderability ; tendency to 
downward motion (opp. to levity , or upward 
tendency, as e.g. of fire) -1678. b. Weight, 
heaviness; chiefly = specific gravity. Now 
mainly in centre of g. (see Centre sb.). 1641. 
c. Specific gravity. The degree of relative 
heaviness characteristic of any kind or portion 
of matter; expressed by the ratio of the weight 
of a given volume to that of an equal volume 
of some substance taken as a standard (viz. 
usually water for liquids and solids, air for 
gases). Now sometimes called density. Abbrev, 
j p. gr. 1666. a. T he attractive' force by 
which all bodies tend to move towards the cen- 
tre of the earth. Also often more widely, the 
degree of intensity with which one body is 
affected by the attraction of gi avitation exercised 
by another body. 1692. 3. Of sounds : Low- 

ness of pitch 1669. 

> Comb. 1 g. battery, cell, a galvanic battery or cell 
in which the liquids are kept apart by the force of g 
alone; -railroad, a railroad in which the cars de- 
scend under the action of g. alone. 

Gravo-, bad comb, form of Grave a. 
Gravure (grav{ir,gr3C-vin«i). 1893. [Short 
for Photogravure.] Engraving by means of 
photography; a print thus produced Also 
attrib. 

Gravy (gr/l'vi). ME. [? a misreading of 
ON. grant, cogn. w. grain, ' anything used in 
cooking* (Godef.), and w. Grenade 2 , Grena- 
dine 1 . J ti. A dressing of some sort used for 
white meats, fish, and vegetables -1513. a. 
The fat and juices which exude from flesh in 
cooking; a dressing for meat and vegetables 
made from these 1591. 3. attrib. 1694. 

Gray, e tc. : see Grey. 

Graybeard: see Greybeard. 

Gray lags see Grey lag. 

Grayling (grri li 9). 1450. \f. gray Gvliy 
a.; see -LING.] 1. A freshwater fish of the 
genus Thymallus (family Salmonidx), of a 
silvery-grey colour and characterized by a long 
and high dorsal fin. T he European grayling 
is Thymol us vulgaris; other species are T. sig- 
nifer, the American or Alaskan grayling, and 
T. ontanensis, the Michigan grayling. a. A 
commonbutterfly ( // ipparchia Semele ) , so called 
from the grey under-side of the wings 1819. 

s. In this riuer (Wie) be vnibcrs, other wist called 
grnilings IS77* . 

Graymalkin, var. of Grimalkin. 

Graze (gr^z), sb. 169a. [f. Graze w. 2 ] z. 
An act or instance of grazing ; said esp. of shot, 
a. A superficial wound or abrasion, caused by 
an object nibbing against the skin 1847. 

Graze (gr<flz), vA [OE. grasian , f. gras 
grses Grass sb.\ 1. intr ; To feed on grass or 
growing herbage, a. transf. and fig. a. • To 
move on devouring* (J.). 7 Obs, b. joe, of 
persons : To feed. 1579. 3. trans. To feed on, 
eat (growing herbage). Chiefly poet. 1667. 
f Also said of fish (Dryden). 4. causal. To 
put (cattle) to feed on pasture 1564. 5. intr. 

(or absol .) To pasture cattle 1645. 6. trans. 

To put cattle to feed on (grass, land, etc.); 
also, to tend while feeding x6oi. 7. intr. Of 
land : To produce grass. Obs , exc. dial. 1695. 

x. The.. horses were turned out to g. W. Irving. 
a b. To send to g.: to send packing; Will you. .Send 
the clergy all to g. Swift. 4. When Iacob graz’d his 
Vncle Labans aheepe Shako. 7. The Quarters to G., 
being kept Shome Bacon. Hence Gra*zer, an 
animal that grazes. 

Graze (grflz), v% 1604. [? Transf. use of 
prec, (Skeat).] z. trans . To touch lightly (a 
surface) in passing; esp. to roughen or abrade 
(the skin, etc.) in brushing past. Also fig. b. 
Said of a ray of light 1839. a. intr. To move 
so as to touch lightly in passing, or so as to 


produce slight abrasion. tAlso, of a bullet t 
To ricochet. 163a. 

x. Our little canoe grazed the steps 1863. b. The 
sun's. .rays.. grazing the summit of the mountain 
Tyndall. «. Points Of slander, glancing bere and 
grazing there Tennyson. 

Grazier (grfWiai). 150a. [f. Grass sb. ; 
see -ikr.] ti. — Vkrderer. a. One who 
feeds cattle for the market 1533. 

a. The savage.. chooses to be a g. rather than to till 
the ground 1853. 

Graziery (grfl'gtori). 1731. [f. prec. ; see 
-kry.] a. The business of a grazier, b. Graz- 
ing-ground, pasture (rare). 

Grazing (grtf-zin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Graze 
v^-H-ingL] x. The action of Graze v. 1 ; 
pasturing. Also fig. 9. Grazing-ground, 
pasture-land, pasture 1517. 3. attrib., as g. 

guard, a guard placed over the cattle of an 
army whilst grazing 1626. 

Gre, var. of Gr ke. 

Grease (gr/s), sb. [ME. grece, grees(s)e, 
a. OF. gresse (mod. grains?) pop.L. * eras sic, 
f. crassus (F. g> as) adj., fat. ) ti. The fat part 
of the body of an animal ; also, fatness, corpu- 
lence -1672. 9. Melted or rendered fat of 

animals, esp. when in a soft state. Hence, oily 
or fatty matter in general, esp. such as is 
used as a lubricant. ME. 3. A disease which 
attacks the heels of a horse (sec quot.) 1674. 
4. The oily matter in wool; also, wool bcfoie 
it has been cleansed of this 1835. 

3. Grease is a specific inflammation of the sebaceous 
follicles of ihe skin of the heels, followed by an in- 
creased morbid secretion Youatt. 


Comb . : g.-band, a band coated with cart-grease 
mixed with tar fastened round a tree-trunk to prevent 
the ascent of flightless moths; hence as vb. ; bird, the 
Canada Jay ; g. -bush = grsase-wooU ; -season, 
-time, the period when the deer aie fat and fit for 
killing ; -trap, an appliance for catching g. in a di am; 
•wood, a name for various stunted and prickly cheno- 
podiaceous shrubs of the genera \arcobatns,AtripleX, 
etc., which contain oil and are found in dry alkaline 
valleys of the western U S. 

Grease (gtiz, grfs), V. ME. [f. prec. Cf. 
F. g> aisser. j 1. trans. To smear, anoint, or 
lubricate with grease; to make greasy 1613. 

2. To apply a salve of tallow and tar to (sheep). 

Also ab\ol. ME. 3 .fig a. Phr. To g. the 
wheels : to make things run smoothly ; to pay 
the expenses ME. b. To ply with money, to 
bribe 1526. +c. To gull, cheat -1634. 4. To 

cause (a horse) to become affected with grease. 
Also intr. of a horse. 1737 

3. b. While pluralities greas’d them thick anddeepe 
Milt. Phr. Tog. a person's hand, palm. 

Greaser (gix*z3j,-saj). 1641. [f. prec. + 

-ER *.] 1 . f One who greases (sheep) ; one who 

cleans and lubricates machinery, etc. with 
grease; U.S. the head fireman on a steamer, 
a. U.S. slang , A nickname for a native Mexican 
or a native Spanish American 1849. 

Greasy [grf zi, -si), a. 1514. [f. Grease 
tb. +--Y 1 .) x. Smeared, covered, or soiled 
with grease. fa. Anointed or smeared with 
grease or chrism. (Applied contemptuously 
to R. C. priests in reference to unction.) -1583. 

3. Composed of or containing grease ; of the 

nature of grease. Of food : Containing too 
much grease. 159a. 4. Of wool ; Containing a 

natural grease ; used spec, of wool not cleansed 
of this. Also of flannel. 1600. 5. Of a 

horse : Affected with the grease 1701. 8. 

Having the feel of grease Z703; (of a road) 
slimy with mud or moisture 1801. 7. Filthy, 

obscene, low 1588. 8. Of manners, voice, 

etc.: ' Unctuous', oily 1848. 

1. Greasie Napkins Shakb. Sweeps on you fist and 
greezie Citizens Shaks. G. soph isters Milt. 3. When 
a German dish is not sour it is sure to be g. Hood. 

4. A. Y. L. 111. ii 55. 7. His g. Jest 1667. ft. A g. 

simper Thackkmav. 

Comb, t g. fri tillary, a species of butterfly, MslUma 
Artemis 1 g. pole, a pole rubbed with g. to make it 
harder to climb or walk upon (used at fairs or village 
sports)! E* steam, steam which becomes its own 
lubricant by a mechanical admixture of g. with it. 
Great (grf«t). [Com. WGer. : OE. great 
: — OTeuU *grauto- 1 — pre-Teut. *ghroudo-.] 

A. adj. 

L x. Coarse of grain or texture. Of diet: 
Coarse, not delicate. Obs. exc. Sc. a. 
Thick, stout, massive, bulky, big. (Opp. to 
small in sense of 1 slender '.) OE. g. Pregnant. 
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far advanced in pregnancy. Chiefly with with 
(4 child , etc.), arch, and dial. ME. fAlso fig . 
-1654. Full or big with courage, emotion, 
etc, , angry, grieved ; proud, arrogant -183a. 
5. Of the sea, a river : In high flood 1670. 

3, Hyr body is grete, and she with childe 1460. fig. 
1 am g. with woe, and shall deliver weeping Shaks 
4. My harte is g.s but it must break with silence 
SlIAKl, 

II. Having a high position in a scale of 

measurement, (Opp. to small , little .) 1. Of 
material objects, with reference to size {see 
quots.) ME. fa. Grown up ; full-grown. 
Chiefly in Hunting language. -1774. 8* Of 

collective unities, numbers, quantities, dimen- 
sions, etc. OE. 4. Of qualities, emotions, con- 
ditions, actions, or occurrences ; with reference 
to degree or extent M E. 

s. The g. Globe it «.elfe Shaks. A g. big Man 
*766. A g. oak stump Shelley. Of fetters : 
• Capital, as^. A, capital A. Thus makes she her 
g. P's Shaks. Of animal and vegetable species of 
larger size than others so named: The g. Horn-Owl 
Ray. The black or g. ostrich z8oa. In names of 
constellations, as G. (formerly Greater) Bear , G. 
Dog { of anatomical structures, as G. artery, 
pelvis, ere. (See the sbs.) G. Malvern (opp. to 
Little ' Malvern), G. Ouse, G. Portland Street, etc. 
— Main, principal 1 William Rufus builded the g. 
hall there [Westminster] about.. 1097 Stow. a. ij 
hennes, or a grete ghoos Caxton, 3. G. deal \ many 
(see those words). Grete possessions 1460. G. Dust 
they raised Hobbfs. G. gross, twelve gross, 1728. 
G. hundred , a long hundred, 120. 4. The g he-a'es 

are abated 1573. * will take g. care of them Hkarne. 

G. agitation 1849, ignorance, poverty Buckle. 

III. In fig. extensions of II. 1. Important, 

elevated, distinguished ME. a. Of persons : 
Eminent by reason of birth, rank, wealth, 
power, or position. b. Applied (more or less 
conventionally) to the Deity, or deities ; also to 
samts ME. c. « Grand a. a. 153a. 3. Of 

things : Pertaining to or occupied by persons 
of high place or rank M E. 4. 4 Of elevated 
mien ’ (J.) -1697. 5. (usually qualifying man) 

Eminent in point of attainments or achieve- 
ment; exhibiting signal excellence in some 
Important work. In recent use, often with an 
implication of more or less loftiness and in- 
tegrity of character, 1709. b. Lofty, magnani- 
mous, noble 1726. 6 . Hence: a. f redicat ively. 

Having considerable knowledge (of a subject) 
•r skill (in doing something); const, at , t in 
1784. b. Of surpassing excellence; hence, 
Magnificent, splendid, grand, immense. U.S. 
and eolloq . 1809. 7. Qualifying a descriptive 

sb, (see quots.) ME. 8. Favourite ; hi^h in 
favour with ME. 9. Intimate, familiar, friend- 
ly ; 4 thick * with 1483. 

1, G. matters, .could not but be full of g. difficulties 
1655. A name g. in story Bykon The g. day of the 
Exclusion Bill Macaulay. The g attraction was 
fete.] Dickens. The t. sin of g. cities Helps. a. 
The g. man, at whose frown, a few days before, the 
whole kingdom had trembleu Macaulay. The g. 
world [ « F. le grand Monde ] ; aristocratic society. 
The G feat (following a proper name): (a) as merely 
honorific (06s. or arch .) : {/>) implying both that the 
person so designated is the most famous person of the 
name, and that he ranks amon^ the gieat men of his- 
tory. The G. Kmgt in Gr. Hist., the King of Persia. 
The G. Cham, Mogul. Turk, see Cham, etc. C. The 
Lord Great Chamberlain 1727. 3. Of G. Place Bacon 
{title). 4. Dido . . Amidst the Crowd, she walks 
serenely g. Drydem. 5. He is a g. man, eloquent in 
conception and in language Burkk, b. Nothing can 
be g. which is not right Johnson. 8. a. He is very 
•great* on dogs Jefperies. b. Phr. To run a g. 
filly, dog, etc. : said of one that runs a fine race. > 7 
With sense: Eminently entitled to the designation ; 
A g. scoundrel 1828. With sense : That is much 
In the habit of performing the action 1 also, that is 
on a large scale. I am a g. eater of beefe Shaks. 
The g. Dealers in Wit Pope. 9., The Duchess of 
York and the Duke of York are mighty g. with her 
Pepys. 

Combs, z. With sbs., and normally preceded by the 
definite article. Great Bible, usually applied to the 
verson by Coverdalc in 1539 : occas. also to revised 
versions of this, esp. to Cranmer's Bible of 154a G. 
day, (a) the Day of Judgement t {b) Easter Day 1 {c) 
a feast- or fast-day or high importance. G. faat, the 
season of Lent. G. organ, one of the divisions of a 
large organ, having the pipes of largest scale and 
loudest tone; G. week - Holy Week. See also 
Great Asausa, etc. 

s. Prefixed to terms denoting kinship, to form 
designations for persons one degree further removed 
in ascending or descending relationship. [After r. 
grand, which follows L. avunculus magnus, etc.] 
a. Great-uncle, -aunt, a father s or mother s uncle, 
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aunt 1 -nephew, -niece, a son's or daughter's nephew, 
niece; etc. b. Great-grandfather, -grand- 
mother, a grandfather's or grandmother's father, 
mother (also transf. a remote male or female ances- 
tor); -grandchild, grandchild's child ; -grandson, 
-granddaughter, a grandson's or granddaughter's 
son, daughter ; etc. Similarly with repetition of 
threat. 

> In parasynthetic adjs., as g.-bellied, having a 
big belly, pregnant \ fig. big with events, etc.} -eyed, 
///. having large or prominent eyes \fig. far seeing, 
taking a large view ; -mouthed, fig. loud-voiced, 
boastful, bragging ; f-etomached, high-spirited. 

B. adv, Tn a great degree ; to a great extent; 
greatly, exceedingly, highly ; much ; very. 
Obi. exc. dial, ME. 

Say that he thriue, as 'tis g. like he will Shaks. 

C. as quasi-.r4. and sb. 

I. The adj. used absol. i. a. As pi. : Great 

persons; freq. in g. and small. Now usually 
the g. ME. b. (With the.) That which is great; 
great things, aspects, qualities, etc. collectively 
1557. 9. By the g., tby g. a. Of work done: 

At a fixed price for the whole amount; by 
task ; by the piece. Now dial. 1523. *j-b. In 

gross, wholesale -1640. fc. transf. and Jig. 
In the mass; by wholesale -1755. +3. In 8- 

[Cf. F. en grand, en gros.) a. In the mass, 111 
the bulk ; in the gross, wholesale ; by the piece 
ME. b. On a large scale 1652. 

II. As sb. ti. A great person -1649. +a. 

The chief part; the main point; the sum and 
substance ; the general drift or gist. ME. only. 
t3. a. Thickness. b. Greatness, magnitude 
{/arc) -1629. 4. Greats ( Oxford Univ. eolloq.). 
The final examination for the degree of B.A. ; 
cf. the examination for Honours in Literae 
llumaniores. Formerly GREAT GO. 1853. 

Great-coat, greatcoat (gr*uk#i*t). 1661. 
A large heavy overcoat, a top-coat. Hence 
Great-coated a. dressed in or wearing a g. 
Greaten (gr^l’t’n), v. Now arch. ME. [f. 
Great a,; sec-EN®.] fi. intr . To become 
pregnant. ME. only. 9. trans . To render 
great or greater in size Or amount 1626. 3. 

To render eminent, prominent, distinguished, 
or impoitant; to exalt, aggrandize. Also 
absol. 1614. b. To exalt mentally or spiritually ; 
chiefly in good sense 1647. 4. intr. To be- 

come great or greater 1716. 

a. Everything concurred to g. the fire Pepys. 3. 
So much doth the means of facilitating carriage g. 
a city Petty. 4. My bluo eyes greatening in the 
looking-class Mas. Browning. 

Greater [OE. gryttra : — OTeut. 

*grautizon-, comp, of *grauto - Great <j. ; but 
now mostly refash. on the positive; see -ER S .J 

A. adj. 1. The comparative of Great. fa- 
Older, elder. [A Latinism.j -1535. 8. In 

special or technical use, Opp. to lesser 1551. 

z. Lesser then Macbeth, and g. Shaks. 3. In names 
of constellations, as the G . Dog, etc. Also ig. 
circle great circle*: see Circle. Mus. Applied to 
intervals now usu. called Major. In names of 
plants, as G. Knapweed, of birds, etc., and in Anat. 

tB. adv. In a greater degree 1496. 

C. quasi-j£. and sb. The adj. used absol. 
and ellipt . 

The g. scornes the lesser Shaks. Thou Sun, of 
this great World both Eye and Soule, Acknowledge 
him thy G. Milt, 

Greatest (gr^’test). ME. [f. Great a. + 
-EST.J 

A. adj. The superlative of Great. t9. 
Eldest 1535. 3. absol. and ellipt. (quasi-.^.) 

ME. 

s. The world knows nothing of its g. men Sir H. 
Taylor. G. happiness of the g. number (see Haffi- 
nkss). G. common measure (see Measure). 3. Our 
g. yet with feast pretence Tennyson. 

tB. adv. Most greatly or highly ; most 1553. 
Great go, 1820. [See Great a. and Go sb.'] 
Univ. slang. The final examination for the 
degree of B.A. (At Oxford now called Greats.) 
Great-grandmtber, etc.: see Great a. 
Great-great- : see Great a. 

Great-head (gr/i-thed). U.S. 1844. [f. 
Great a. + Head j&J U.S. name for the 
golden-eye, Clangula glaucion , 
Great-hearted, a , (Stress variable.) ME. 
[f. Great a. ; see Hearted.] fa. High- 
spirited ; proud -1647. b. Having a noble or 
generous heart or spirit ; magnanimous* Hence 
GreatheaTtedneaa. 

Greatly (gr**tli), adv. ME. [f. Great c. 
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4--LY*.] 1. To a great extent, in a great 

degree ; much, very. a. Largely 1670; mainly, 
chieAy (rare) 1742. 3. In a great manner; 
magnanimously, nobly ; tillustriously ; with 
brilliant success ME. 4, In or to a high rank 
or position (rare) 1800. 

s. To heare Musi eke, the Generali do's not g. care 
Oth. 111. i. 18. It is g. piubabta H Walpole. 3. 
Small time : but in that small, most g. liued This 
Starre of England Shaks. 4. G. born 1800. TV> ex- 
pect to marry g. Jane Austen. 

Greatness (grfl-tnes). [f. Great a. + 
-ness ; in OE. grltnys . ] fi- Thickness, coarse- 
ness ; stoutness -1536 ; pregnancy -1634. a. 
The attribute of being great in size, extent, or 
degree ME. +3. Magnitude -1765. 4. Emi- 

nence, distinction, importance. Occas. in pi. 
ME. 5. Inherent nobility or dignity ; gran- 
deur 1597, 0. Intimacy with, Obs. or arch. 

1625. 

3. An Elephant excedeth in greatnes thre wilde oxen 
Eden. 4. Some atcheeues great nesae Shaks. 5. 
Tliis Language .. has a Natural G. in it Dryden. 

fGreavel. [OE gr&fa.— prehist. * g/aibjon -, 
f. +graibo- Grove.) 1. a. Brushwood. (OE, 
only.) b. pi. Brandies, twigs -1612. a. A 
thicket -1609. 

Greave 2 (grfv). Chiefly pi. ME. [a. OF. 
greve shin, armour for the legs, of unkn. origin.] 
1. Armour for the ltg below the knee. ta. The 
shm 1600. Hence Grcaved ppl. a. furnished 
with greaves. 

Greaves, graves (grfvz, gr#vz), sb. pi. 
1614. [app. orig. a term of the whale fisheries ; 
ad. LG. greven pi.; cf. OE. gtloua (■* *gr/ofa ) 
•olla*. ] The fibrous matter or skin found in 
animal fat, which forms a sediment on melting 
and is pressed into cakes for dogs’-food, fish- 
bait, etc.; the refuse of tallow; ciacklings. 
Grebe (grfb). 1766. [a. F. grlbe, of unkn. 
origin.] s. The name for the diving birds of 
the genus Podiceps or family Poduipid.dv. 
characterized by a short body, flattened and 
lobed feet set far behind, and the virtual absence 
of tail. 2. The plumage of the grebe 1859 
Comb, g.-cloth, a cotton cloth with a downy 
surface on one side. 

Grece (grfs). Obs. exc. dtal. [MK grese, a. 
OF. grez, greys, greis, pi. of grl Gree sb. 1 ; de- 
duced from a double pi. greets , greeses with the 
meaning * flight of steps * and 4 steps in a 
flight '.I I. A flight of stairs or steps ; a stair- 
way M £. 9. a. pi. Steps or stairs collectively ; 

= sense 1. ME. b. pi. Steps or stairs (m a 
flight) ; spec . in Her. with spelling griecea 
(whence Grikced a.) MK, c. sing. A single 
step or stair 1448. 

Grecian (grrji&n). 1547. [f. L. Gracia + 

-AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Greece Or the 
Greeks; Greek. Now rare exc. with reference 
to architecture and facial outline. 1577. 

Comb.\ G. bend, an affected carriage of the body, in 
which it is bent forward from the hips ; tG. calends 
isee Calends); G. Are, (a) = Greek fire (see Fire 
(b) a kind of fire woik 1 G. horse, the wooden 
horse by means of which Troy was captured. 

B. sb. i. A Greek. Obs. or arch. 1547. k 

[tr. Gr. 'EAAavKTT^r.] -» HELLENIST it x6xs» 
9. One learned in the Greek language ; a Greek 
scholar 1557. b. A boy in the highest class at 
Christ’s Hospital 1890. t3* A member of the 

Greek Church -1766. 4. slang. An Irishman 

i8 S3- 

1. Was this faire face the cause, quoth she, Why 
the Grecians sacked 1 roy Shaks. b. There arose 
a murmuring of the Grecians [R.V. Grecian Jews] 
against the Hebrewes Acts vi. 1. 

Grecing (grrsiq). Obs. exc. dial. ME. [f. 
Grece sb . + -ING 1 .] Chiefly pi. Steps in a 
flight ; flights of steps ; stairs. Rarely sing. A 
step. 

Gredsra, Gredze, Greco- : see Grjec-, 
IlGrecque (grek, as Fr. gr$k). 1836. [Fr* 
fem. oi gree Greek.] Arch. A Greek frek 
Gree (grr), sbA Obs. exc. Sc. ME. [a. OF. 

S i (see Grece) U gradum »tep.] ti- - 
egreb x. -1693, ta. fig . Degree a. 

-1589. +3. - Degree 3. -1617. 1*. « De- 

gree 4. -1590* 6* Pre-eminence; superiority! 
mastery ; victory in battle; hence, the prise for 
a victory. Now So. ME. fo. « Degree 4 
7» 9* -*563- 
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Gree (eri), Now arc ’&• ME. [a. OF. 
gri, gred, gret (mod. grf) pleasure, goodwill, 
will : — L. grdtum adj. neut used subst. ] ti. 
Favour, goodwill -\gyo- a. To do or make gree • 
to give satisfaction for an injury ME. ta. 
(One's) good pleasure; will, desire; consent 

l gree : with goodwill or favour, in good part 
Accept m g. ..the words 1 spoke Fairfax. 

Gree, v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [aphet. £ 
Agree v. % or f. Gree sb. 2 Cl, however, OF. 
grier.] — AGREE v. 

Greed (grfd), s 5 . Orig. Sc. 1609. [1 
Greedy.] Inordinate or insatiate longing, 
esp. for wealth; covetous desire. Const, of 
Greedily (grrdili), adv. [Coalescence of 
(1) OE. grsedelice , 1 *grdtd (v-stera, -» ON, 
grd6~r) + ^lice -LY * ; (a) OE. grkdi(g)lice, f. 
grdedii GREEDY + -lice -LY a .] In a greedy 
manner; hungrily; rapaciously OE. ; eagerly, 
■ealously ME. 

Greediness (grf-dinAs). OE. [1 Greedy 
4 - -ness. 1 The attribute of being greedy ; 
gluttony ME. ; avarice, rapacity OE. ; excessive 
loiiglng or desire in general 1553. 

The greedinesse of the Wolfe 1641. The g. and ex- 
tortion of the Court of Rome 1661. A G. of Know- 
ledge, that is impatient of being oonfin'd Boyle. 

Greedy (gr**di), a. [OE. greedig : — OTeut. 
*grxdago~, 'Ugo~, f. *gnidu-M, cogn. w. Skr. 
trdh to be greedy.] 1, Having an intense 
desire or inordinate appetite for food or drink ; 
ravenous, voracious, gluttonous, tin early 
use: Hungry. Const, of (OE. genitive). Also 
transf. and jig. a. Eager for gain, wealth, and 
the like; avaricious, covetous, rapacious OE. 
g. Eager, keen; fzealous ME. tg. transf. 
Of spoil, prey: Greedily pursued -1648. 

1. Two gredy Bowes Langl. ^ Jig. The.. noise of g. 
Acheron Carlyle. transf. Air..g. of moisture 1 800, 
a A wolvish, g., and covetous heart Gage. 3. With 
g. hope to find His wish Milt. G. of novelty 1734. 
4. Running headlong after g. spoils Marlowe. 
Grce*dy-gut(8. Now dial, and vulgar . 
1550* [See Gut.] A voracious eater; a 
glutton. 

Greegiwferf grO. Also tgriggory, fgrl- 
mi. 1698. [/of African origin ; in F. gdsgris 
(Littrt). J x. An African charm, amulet, or 
fetish, a. The ordeal tree of Guinea, Rrythro 
phleum guineens* 1847. 8* attrib., as greegree 
man, a * medicine-man * 1788. 

Greek (grik), sb. [In I : OE. Crecas pi. 

: — *Krlko~t, early Teut. ad. L. Grsecu r, pi. 
Greed, the Roman name for the "EKhrjve*. 
Ult. refash, after L. In II the sb. fs an absol. 
use of Greek a. The L. Greed is ad. Gr. 
rpaueot (see Aristotle Meteor . I. adv), app. an 
adjectival deriv. of Grains , a poet, synonym of 
Grxcus.] 

I . x. A native of Greece; a member of the 

Greek race OE. 9. A member or adherent of 
the Greek Church ME. t 3 - A Hellenized Jew 
-1685. 4. A cheat, sharper, esp. one who 

cheats at cards. (Cf. F. gree.) 1528. 5. Quali- 

fied by merry , mad, gay : A merry fellow; a 
roysterer ; a person of loose habits 1536. 6. 

slang. An Irishman 1833. 

1. Come worthy Greeke, Ulisses, come Daniel. 
When Greeks joyn'd Greeks, then was the tug of War 
Lsk. 4. In carde playinge he is a goode greke 1538. 

II. [the adj. used absol.'] 1. The Greek lan- 

E uage ME. a. Unintelligible speech, gibber- 

h 1600. 

x. Though thou hadst small Latiue, and les.se Greeke 
B. Jons, in Shake. fVks. Pref. verses, a. 1 knew this 
was heathen G. to them Wesley. St. Giles's G .: 
slang, 

Greek (grJk)» a. ME. [f. Greek j 5 ., infl. 

by L. Grxcus and F. gree adjs.] x. Of or per- 
taining to Greece or its people ; Hellenic ; 
Grecian. 3. As the designation of a language 
(see Greek sb. II. i). Hence: Belonging to, 
or written in, the Greek language. 1548. 3. 

Distinctive epithet of the Eastern or (Holy) 
Orthodox Church, now representing the Chris- 
tianity of Greece, Russia, and the Turkish 
Empire, which acknowledges the primacy of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople and which 
formally renounced communion with the Roman 
tee in the ninth century A. d. Also applied to 
Its clergy, rites, buildings, etc. 1560. 

>. Thise noble clerkes grekes Chaucer. The straight 
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G. nose x888. %. This small packet of Greeke and 

Latine bookes Shaks. G. fathers 1 those early Chris- 
tian fathers (see Father sb.) who wrote in G. 3. 
The Romanists called the G. church the G. schism 
Chambers. 

Comb., etc.t G. braid {ornament), ornament ar- 
ranged in the pattern of a fret (sec Fret sb. 1 ) ; G. 
Calends (see Calends) i G. croes (see Cross sb.) j 
G. gift, a gift covering some act of treachery (see 
Virgil Mn. 11. 49) ; G. masonry, that in which 
every alternate atone is made of the whole thickness 
of the wall ; tG. pitch (L. pix Grerea) - Colophony; 
G. point, a kind of needle-made lace 1 G. rose [tr. 
L. rasa grace *k a book-name for the Campion. 
tGreek, v. 1615. [1. Greek so. Cf. L, 

Grsecari.] x. To Greek it: to follow the, prac- 
tice of the Greeks; to play the Greek scholar 
- 1799. 9 . Only in Greeking: To cheat at 

cards -182c. So Gree’kery, card-sharping. 
Greekisn (grf’kij\ a. [In I, repr. OE. cricisc, 
gricise , £ Cricas, Gricas (see Greek sb.) + 
-: isc , -ish. In II, f. Greek sb. or a. + -isn.l 
L i. Of or pertaining to Greece or tne 
Greeks; Greek, Grecian {arch.) ME. ta. = 
Greek a. 2. -1647. fs. *=■ Greek a. 3. -1639. 
t. The.. famous light of all the G. hosts Spenser. 

II. Somewhat Greek ; resembling Greek 
persons or things; characteristic of a Greek or 
Greeks 1568. b. Pagan. Carlyle, lienee 
Gree'kishly adv. after the Greek fashion. 
Greekize (grrkoiz), v. rare. 1796. [see 
-1ZE.J « Gracize i. So Gree-klsm «= Gra> 
CISM 2. Gree'klst, a student of Greek. 
Greeklin g (grf-klij)). 1636. [f. Greek sb. 
+ -LING, aft t L. Grvculvs.\ A little Greek; 
a degenerate, contemptible Greek. 

Green (grfn\ [OE. grdne : — OTeut .*gt On- 
jo-, 1 . OTeut. root *grb-, whence Grow v. Cf. 
Grass.] 

A. adj. 

I . z. Of the colour which in the spectrum 

is intermediate between blue and jellow; in 
nature chiefly conspicuous as the colour of 
growing herbage and leaves, a. Covered with 
a growth of herbage or foliage ; verdant; (of 
trees) in leaf OE. b. Of a s-.ason of the year: 
Characterized by verdure; heme, of a winter 
or Christmas: Mild, temperate ME. 3. Of the 
complexion : Having a pale, sickly, or bilious 
hue, indicative of fear, jealousy, ill-humour, or 
sickness. (Cf. Gr. x^put green, pale.) ME. 
4. Consisting of green herbs, plants, or vegeta- 
bles 1460. 5. When applied to fruits or plants, 

often implying some additional sense: (a) Un- 
ripe ; (b) young and tender ; (c) vigorous, 

flourishing ; (d) retaining the natural moisture, 
not dried OE. 

1. How lush and lusty the erasse lookes? How 
greene Shaks. The g. Wave Milt. Wing- 
coverts g. Stake. Meat g. (i.e. pmrid from lung 
keeping) before cooking {mod.). Phr. f To give a 
woman a g. gown ; to roll her, in sport, on the grass 
so that her dress is stained with g. ; hence euphem. to 
deflower her. a. Yonder Allies g. Milt. Tne broad 
way and the g. {cf. primrose path) Milt. b. A g. 
Christinas is neither handsome nor healthfull Puller. 
X. The duke.. waxed pale and grene as a lefe Ld. 
Berners. 4. G. food for cattle 1804. 9. Hnrte 

the grene blade, & you Fhnll haue no whete there 
1526. Green com (U.S.), the unripe and tender ears 
of maize, commonly cooked as a table vegetable. 

II. transf. and fg. 1. Full of vitality; not 

withered or worn out OE. fa. Of tender age, 
youthful -1818. 3- Unripe, immature, un- 

developed. Often with mixture of sense 4 below. 
ME. b. Raw, untrained, inexperienced 1548. 
c. Simple, gullible 1605. 4. That has not been 

prepared by drying ; hence, not ready for use 
or consumption 1460. 5. Unaltered by time or 

natural processes; fresh, new ME. 

x. The example is fresh and greene Fenton. He is 
yet in g. and vigorous senility Lamb. /n the g. tree 
(after Luke xxlu. 31) under conditions not involving 
pressure or hardship. a. In that new world and 
greene age of the Church A.V, TransL Pref. 4. 3. 

The Regency., was still g. and raw Burke. G. pro- 
bationers in mischief Lamb Another young fellow 
almost as g. as myself 1871. G% hated (cf. Hand). 

Like greene timber Shako. Fish-Cod dry 
Ditto G. 17x4. A g. ham wants no soaking 
Mrs. Glassr. The g. hide of an eland bull Selous. 
G. sand : 'sand used for moulds without previous 
drying or mixture ' (Raymond). 5- A Man that 
stuaiclh Revenge, keepcs his owne Wounds greene 
Bacon. G, Mortar 1776. If (Port] strengthens Di- 
gestion . . which g. Wines of any kind can't do Steel*. 
*hr. G. in earth : just buried {Rom. f Jul. tv. ill. 49). 
Comb. x. General : as g.-backed, -curtained, eta j 
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g.-drepping, -glimmering, etc. tg --black, -him, -yellom 
adjs. (occas. sbsj. 

a. Special t g.-book, a book with a g. cover, spec. 
an official publication of the Indian Government f 
•charge, gunpowder of which the ingredients have 
been mixed but have not yet undergone the incor- 
porating process! g. crop, a crop used for food while 
in an unripe state, as opp. to a grain crop, hay crop, 
etc. 1 g. ebony, the wood of the W. Indian tree 
Jacaranda ovali folia ; also of Excacaria gltmdu * 
tosai g. fat, the g. gelatinous portion of the turtle, 
highly esteemed by epicures; g. fire, a pyrotechnic*! 
composition, consisting of sulphur, potassium chlorate, 
and a salt of barium, which burns with a g. flame; 
g. gill il/.S.), the condition of oysters when tinged 
g by feeding on conferva* ; so g.-gill, -gilled aajs., 
affected with g. gill j g. gland, 'one of a pair of largo 
glands in Crustacea, supposed to serve as kidneys ' 
(Webster) f g. glass. Lottie-glass; g. goods pL t 
counterfeit greenbacks (see Greenback sb. x) ; also 
attnb . ; -jerkin, one who wears a g. jerkin, a forester ; 
g. manure, a mass of growing plants ploughed while 
g. into the soil, to enrich it; g. oak, the wood of 


„ — een *\), _ „ 

delicacy j g. ribbon, a ribbon of g. colour wurn {a) 
as the badge of the King's Head Club, consisting of 
supporters of the Duke of Monmouth (1679785) ; 
( b ) a it part of the insignia of the Order of the 'J his tie ; 
tg. rushes, fresh rushes spread on the floor of a 
house in honour of a guest who in a great stranger ; 
heme used as an exclam, of surprise or welcome ; 
•salted a., salted down without tanning; -soil, soil 
in which g. crops are raised ; hence -Boil v., to pro- 
vide with such a soil | -Stick I'ath., a Yorm of fracture 
of a long bone in which whilst one side of the bone 
is broken the other is only bent ; -stuff, vegetation, 
heibage; pi. a commercial term for g. vegetables; 
g. syrup {Sugar-making), the syrup which flows off 
Irom the loaves | g. table, a table covered with g. 
cloth 1 hence (0) Hist, the board of Covenanting 
notables which ruled Scotland in 1638-41 ; {b) a 
gaming-table; -ware. +(0) — greenstuff*', {b) Cera- 
mics, articles just moulded or otherwise shaped, before 
dry ing and baking ; g. water, f(0) some remedy for 
venereal disease ; (A) Med. a name for lochia in the 
later stage; (r) the condition of the Nile when the 
water is K,w and unwholesome, For^. apton,gi*£*** 
etc., see the t>bs. 

b. In names of animals : g. bass, the black bass 
1 see Bass sb .') ; g. blights, plant-lice, aphides; g. 
bone, (0) the garfish; (b) the viviparous blennyr 
•bottle, a fly, Musca C»sar\ -cod, (0) = Green- 
fish 1 ; (£) the Coal lish, Gad us Virens ; (e) the Culms 
Cod, Ophiodon elongatus \ g. cormorant, the shag, 
I'halacrocorax grot ulus ; g. crab, the common 
shore crab, Carcinus tn.cnas ; g. drake, the common 
May-fly, Ephemera vulgata: g. grosbeak = Grkln* 
finch x ; -leek, an Australian parrakeet, Potytelis 
Barrabandi ; g. linnet - Greenfinch x j -louse, a 

{ ilant-louse or aphis ; g. plover, the lapwing ; -pol- 
ack, the coal-fish; -tail {fly), the grannoiu fly; 
-wing, the green- winged ie.d, Querqueaula erect a of 
Kurope, Q. carolinensis of Amcuca. For g. grass • 
htpper, turtle , etc., sec the sbs.^ 

C. In names of plants and fruits: g. ash, a variety 
of the ash tree, so called from the colour of the young 
shoots; g. brier, American name for Smilax 1 g. 
broom, the common broom, Sarothamnus or t ytisus 
scoparius', g. dragon, (0) the plant Pracvncu/us 
vulgaris (formerly Arum /?.); \b) the U.S, plant 
Artstema Dracontmm, drag on -root (Webster); g. 
laver, an edible seaweed, U/va lactuca and U 
latissima, also called locallyr. oyster ; -wort, sneeze- 
wort, Achillea Ptarmica. For g. hellebore, rote, etc., 
see the sbs. 

d. In names of mineral and chemical substances: 
tg. brass ^ Verdigris; g. diallage, (0) Diallage, 
a variety of pyroxene ; (oj - Smaragdite, a variety 
of amphibole ; g. earth * Glauconite j g. gold 
JObs., an alloy of gold and silver; g. iron ore =* 
Dufrenitb; g. lead ore' Pyhomorthitk ; g. mar- 
ble - Serpentine ; g. mineial = Malachite. For 
g. bice, copperas , etc., sec the sbs. 

B. sb. x. The adj. used absol. That which is 
green ; the green part of anything OE. 9 * 
Gieen colour. In fl. *= different tints of green 
ME. 3. A green dye or pigment; usu. defined 
as Brunswuk , emaald , etc. i6xx. 4. Green 
clothing or dress (lit. and fig ) ME. 5. Antiq. 
As the distinctive colour of one of the factions 
in the circus. Alsod/. the adherents of this 
faction. X693. 0. The emblematic colour of 

Ireland; hence adopted as the colour of the 
'nationalist* party 1797. 7. Greenness, as 

indicative of vigour, youthfulness, virility 1586. 
8. Verdure, vegetation, greenery ME. to* A 
tree, herb, or plant. (Mbstly in pi.) -1719 
10. pi. a. Freshly cut greenery used for decora- 
tion. Now U.S. 1697. b. Green vegetables 
such as are boiled for the table (cotlog ) 1795. 

1 x. Grassy ground ; a grassy spot. Now rare , 
ME. b.A piece of grassy land situated in or 
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town or village 1477. c. A piece of 
grassy land used for some particular purpose, 
as Bowling-green* In Golf, Die putting- 
ground ; sometimes * the whole links, 1646. 
xa. attrib . Of or pertaining to a bowling-green 
or golf-links, as g.- keeper 1705. 

4. A hunter all in grene ME. 6. They are hanging 
men and women for the wearing of the green 1798. 
7. Phr, In tkeg.% in the period of youthful vigour. 
Thy leaf has perish'd in the g. Tennyson. so. b. 
Bacon and Greens Wesley, si. Goodly gardens and 

S leosant greenes Knollks. b. Every Holiday, she 
anced upon the g. 17x8. 

Green (gr/h\ v. [OE. grenian, f. grine (see 
prec.). ] 1. intr . To become green, as growing 
herbage ; occas. to appear or look green. a* 
tram. To impart a green colour to ; to clothe 
with green 1570. b. Oyster-culture* To turn 
oysters green in the gills by putting them in 
pits. Also absol. 16 . , g. slang To make to 
appear green ; to hoax, take in 1884. 

a. Have not rains Green'd over April's lap Keats. 
3. To g. a visitor 1884. 

Greenback (grPnbaek), ri. 1778. [f. Green 
a. + Back sb. 1 ) x. One of the legal-tender 
botes of the U.S., first issued in x86a and so 
called from the devices printed in green ink on 
the back. Hence, ‘any note issued by a 
national bank in the U. S.' (Funk). Also attrib . , 
as in Greenback party, a party in U.S. politics, 
which advocated that greenbacks should be 
made the sole currency of the country. 9. a. 
The garfish, Bclone vulgaris . b. The American 
golden plover, CharaJrius dominicus . c. 
slang. A frog. 1778. Hence Gree'nbacker, a 
member of the g. party. 

Green bag, green-bag. 1677. A bag 
made of green material used formerly by 
hamsters and lawyers for documents and 
papers. Also attrib. 

Green-blind, a. 1881. Suffering from 
colour-blindness in respect of green light-rays. 
Hence Green-blindness. 

Green cheese. M E. a. New or fresh cheese, 
o. An Inferior kind of cheese made from skim 
milk or whey. c. Cheese coloured green with 
sage; also called sage cheese. 

Green cloth, greencloth. 1536. 1. In full, 
Board of Green Cloth : A department of the 
Royal Household, consisting of the Lord 
Steward and his subordinates, which has con- 
trol of various matters of expenditure, and 
legal and judicial authority within the sovereign’s 
court-royal, with power to correct offenders, 
and to maintain the peace of the verge of the 
court-royal, which extends every way two 
hundred yards from the gate of the palace. (So 
called from the green-colourcd table at which 
Its business was originally transacted.) Also 
ettrib. 9. colloq. The green baize covering of 
a billiard, etc. table; hence, the table itself 
1871. 

Greenery (gr/mari). 1797. [f. Green a . 
or sb. + -ERY.J z. Green foliage or vegetation; 
verdure. a. Green branches or leaves for 
decoration. (Rarely pi.) 1867. 3. A place 

where plants are reared or kept 1847. 
Green-eyed (grfh|rid),a. (Stress variable.') 
1596. [f. Green a. + Eye sb. + -ed *.] Having 

S creen eyes. The green-eyed monster (Shaks.) : 
ealousy, Hence Jig. Viewing everything with 
ealousy. 

Oh, beware my Lord, of ielousie, It is the greene- 
ey’d Monster Oth. in. lii. 16& 

Greenfinch (grfnfinf). 1539. [See Grefn 
a. x and Finch. J 1. A common European bird 
of the family Fringillidx , Coccothraustes or 
Ligurinus chloris , so called from its green and 
gold plumage. Called also green linnet. 9. 
The Texas sparrow ( Embemagra rufivirgata) 
1883. a* slang* One sf the Pope's Irish guard 
1865. 

Green-fish (grrnfij). 146a [See Green «. 
XL 4.I +!• Fresh, unUlted fish ; spec, applied 
to coa -1867. a. a. local. The coal-fish 1880. 
b. U.S. The blue-fish ( Pomatomus saltatrix) 
1884. 

Green-fly. x686. l* Angling. A particular 
kind of .artificial fly. a. An aphis or plant- 
louse, from its colour. Usually collect, sing . 
* 744 * 
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Greengage (grf-ngtfdg). 1759. [f. Green 
a. and the surname of Sir William Gage. I A 
variety of plum of roundish shape, green colour, 1 
and fine flavour. Also attrib. 

Green goose. 1564. [See Green a. or sb.'] 
z. A young goose, a gosling. ? Now dial. 
(See also quot.) a. A simpleton (rare) 1768. 

1. The greene goose is better than the stubble goose 
G*jan, 

Greengrocer (grfngreuisai). 1793. [See 
Green and Grocer*] A retail dealer in 
vegetables and fruit. Hence Greengrocery* 
the business of a g.; the articles retailed by a 
g ; also attrib • 

Green head* gree*nhead. 1569. [f. 

Green a . + Head sb.) tz. A young, Im- 
mature, or untrained intellect -1694. a. A 
simpleton, an ignoramus. ? Obs. 1589, +3. 

One entitled to wear the green turban, a de- 
scendant of Mahomet -1625, Hence fGreen- 
headed a. raw. 

Greenheart (grFnhait). 1756. [See Green 
a. and Heart rA] x. The name of several 
W. Indian trees, a. A large lauraceous tree 
of Guiana, Nectandra Podisei, which furnishes 
very hard timber. b. The cog-wood tree, 
Ceanolhus Chloroxylon. c. A small rhamna- 
ceous tree, the Colubrina ferruginosa of 1 amaica. 
d. Bastard or False Greenheart , a small myrta- 
ceous tree, Calyptranthes Chytraculia. a. The 
timber of x, a, used in shipbuilding, for fishing- 
rods, etc. Also attrib. 17 94. b. A fishing-rod 
of this wood 1884. 

Gree*nhew. Obs . exc. Hist. 1598. [? f. 
Green a. + Hew vj] z. =- Vert. Also attrib . 

0. The right to cut greenery for fodder; pay- 
ment for this right 1869. 

Greenhorn (grrnh£in). 1650. [Green a.] 
z. A raw recruit -1682. a. A raw, inexperi- 
enced person; an ignoramus ; hence, a simple- 
ton 1682. Hence Greemhornism* inexperience. 
Green-house, greenhouse (gii nhaus). 
1664. i. [f. Green jA] A glass-house in which 
delicate and tender plants are reared and pre- 
served. A\so alts ib. 2. Pottery. A house in 
which 'green ware’ (see Green a.) is left to 
dry, before being placed in the kiln 1875. 
Greening (grf-nig), sb. 160a [f. Green 

a. + -ING 8 .] 1. ta. A variety of pear -1639. 

b. An apple, which is green when ripe 1664. 
Greenish (grrni/), a. ME. [See -ish.] 

Somewhat green, b. Qualifying adjs. or sbs. of 
colour, as g.-blue 1644. 

Greenland (gr/ulknd). 1678. [f. Green 
a. + Land sb., ult. after ON. Greenland. So 
named by its discoverer, ‘ because it would 
induce settlers to go there, if the land had a 
good name ’.] 1. A large island or small con- 

tinent to the north-east of N. America, Also 
attrib . 9. slang. The country of greenhorns. 
Dickens. Hence Greenlander, a native or 
inhabitant of G. Greenla*ndic a. of or pertain- 
ing to G., its language and its inhabitants; sb. 
the language of G. 

Greenless (grPnles), a. 1618. [f. Green 
sb. + -LESS.] Without greenness or verdure. 
Greenlet (grPnlct). 1831. [f. Green a. + 
-let ; app, ■■ L. vireo. ] A name for the 

numerous species of small greenish American 
singing-birds of the genus Vireo or family Vi- 
itonidx. 

Greenling (grPnlig). rare . 144°- [£ Green 
a. + -ling.] =* Green-fish x and 9. 

Greenly (grrnli), adv. 1563* [See-J.Y*.] 

1. With a green colour; with green vegetation. 
a. fig. Freshly, vigorously, youthfully 1633. 3. 
In an inexperienced or unskilful manner (arch.) 
1599. 

3. We haue done but g. Shako. 

Green man, greenman. 1638. +1. A man 
dressed up with greenery to represent a wild 
man of the woods; a Jack-in-the-green -i8to. 
9. A fresh, raw, or inexperienced man; spec, in 
whale-fishing, one who had not been to sea 
before. Obs. exc. Hist. 168 a. g. A name for 
Acer as anthropopkora 1829. 

Greenness (grf'n,n$s). [OE. grmnes t 1 
grtne Green; see -ness.] x. The quality or 
condition of being green ; concr. or semi-concr. 
verdure, a. Unripeness; immaturity; crudity; 
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inexperience ; gullibility ME, g. The vigour 
or freshness of growth; vitality 1649. 4. 

Freshness, newness. ? Obs. 1553. 

x. The g. of fields Lamb, of the oca Tyndall. a» 
The g. of his y cares Fenton, of hU troops 1875. 

Greenocklte (grrnskait). 1844. | Named 
after Lord Greenock ; see -ITE.] Afm. Native 
sulphide of cadmium, found Usually in yellow 
coatings, rarely in crystals. 

Green-peak (grrn,prtc). Also -peek. 
1598. |tr. It. picchio verde or F. *pic-vert 
(now pivert).] The Green Woodpecker, Geci- 
nus viridis . 

Green-room. 1701. 1. A room in a theatre 
for actors and actresses when not required on 
the stage, perh. orig. painted green, transf 
The players who frequent the green-room. 9. 
A room in a warehouse or factoiy for the re- 
ception of goods in a 'green* state, such as 
fresh cloth, undried pottery, etc. (Recent Diets.) 
Gree*n-eand, gree nsand. 1796. 1. Min. 
and Geol. a. » Glauconite, b. A variety of 
sandstone, usually imperfectly consolidated, 
consisting largely of glauconite. c. A forma- 
tion consisting largely of this sandstone; de- 
nominated Upper or fxruier Greensand from the 
position of the stratum relatively to the gault 
9. See Green a. 11 . 4. 

Greenshank (grrnjaeqk). 1766. A large 
sandpiper, Totanus glottis ; prob. so called 
from its olive-coloured legs. 

Green sickness, green-sickness (grf n- 
si knfcs). 1383. [See Green a. I. 3.] An 
anaemic disease which mostly affects young 
women about the age of puberty and gives a 
pale or greenish tinge to the complexion , 
chlorosis. Also transf. and fig. (often with 
reference to the morbid appetite which charac- 
terizes chlorosis). Also attrib. 

attrib. Out you greene sickness© carrion, out you 
baggage, You tallow face Shako. 

Green-sleeves. 1 580. A woman wearing 
green sleeves; the name given to an inconstant 
lady-love in a ballad published in 1580 ; hence, 
the" ballad and the tune themselves. 

Let it thunder to the tune of Greene--.lceues Shako 

Green snake. U.S. 1791. x. One of two 
green harmless snakes of the U.S. 9 . An air- 
plant resembling the snake Z883. 

Green-stone, gree-nstone. 1779. [f. 

Green a. + Stone sb.'] z. Geol. A wide term, 
usually comprising the greenish-coloured erup- 
tive rocks containing feldspar and hornblende 
(or augite), such as diorite, melaphyre, eta 
1805. Also attrib. 9. Min. — Nephrite, • 
variety of jade 1772. g. A hard and close- 
textured stone used for putting the last edge on 
delicate surgical instruments [Cent. Diet.). 

Greensward (grPnswgrd). 1600. [Sward 
sbf\ Turf on which grass is growing. 

Greenth (grihj>). 1753. [f. Green a . + 

-TH ; coined by H. Walpole.] Verdure. 

Green wax, gree-nwax. Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. Sealing-wax of a green colour; hence b. 
A seal of green wax, as affixed to documents 
delivered by the Exchequer to sheriffs, c. An 
estreat, etc. bearing this seal; also process of 
green wax. d. 'I he fines or amercements 
exacted in accordance with such a document. 
Greenweed (grrnwid). 1599. [f. Green 
a. + Weed.] z. The plant Genista tinctorial 
used for dyeing, a. A green sea-weed 1856. 

Greenwich (grimidg). A town on the 
south bank of the Thames adjoining London 
on the east, famous for its astronomical obser- 
vatory and its hospital ; used attrib. in G. stars, 
* those used for lunar computations in the 
nautical ephemeris * (Smyth) ; Greenwich time, 
mean time for the meridian of Greenwich, the 
standard time for English astronomers. 
Greenwood (grfmwud). ME. [See Green 
a. I. a.] A wood or forest when in leaf. Also 
attrib . 

Phr. To go to ther . : to become an outlaw. I must* 
too The grene woae goo Alone a bannyssbed man 

xjoo, 

Greeny (grPni), a. 1593. [See -y L] +1. 
Green, verdant. Also fig. Vigorous. -1674. a. 
■» Greenish a . 1826. 

Green-yard, greenyard (grPnySid). 1578. 
An enclosure covered with grass or turf (not 
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paved); spec* a pound for stray animals, etc.; 
also, a grass yard for hounds to take exercise in. 
fGreet, sb . 1 1591. [f. Greet vX\ A greet- 
ing -1 634. / 

Greet (grit), sb* Obs . exc. Sc. ME. [f. 
Greet v.*) Weeping, lamentation; a cry of 
sorrow. 

Greet (grA), v . 1 [Com. WGer. : OE. gr&- 
tan , of uncertain etym.] +1. tram . To ap- 
proach, come up to ; to begin upon. OE. only, 
fa. To assail, attack -ME. 3. To address 
with expressions of goodwill or courtesy; to 
offer in speech or writing to (a person) the ex- 
pression of one's own or another's friendly or 
polite regard. Now only literary. Also absol '. 
OE. b. To salute with words or gestures ; 
also transf. OE. tc. In Spenser : to offer con- 
gratulations on (an achievement, etc.); const. 
unto or dative, td. To gratify. Per. iv. iii. 38. 
4. To receive or meet with demonstrations of 
welcome 1605. 5. Of a thing (now only of 

sights or sounds) : To meet 1698. 

3 There's others of our friends Will g. vs heere anon 
Shaks. absol. There greete in silence as the dead are 
wont Smaks. b. To g. the strangers with a nod 
Uicki ns. 4. We will g. the time Shaks. 5. A 
wide extent of sea greets the eye 187a. 

Greet (grA), v . 2 Now Sc. and n. dial. 
[Coalescence of (1) OE. gfjetan to weep, etc. 
: — OTeut. *gr£tan, f. OAryan root *ghrid- : 
ghrod - found also in Skr. hrdd to resound ; (2) 
OE. griotan, of conjectural etym.] x. intr. 
To weep, cry, lament, grieve. ta. To cry or 
call out in supplication or in anger -1513. 
Greet(e, obs. f. Great a. 

Greeter 1 (grrtaj). 155a. [f. Greet v . 1 + 
-f.r *.] One who greets or salutes. 

Greeter^ (grrtaj). Sc. 17.. [f. Greets. 2 
+ -er l .J One who greets or cries. 

Greeting (grrtig), vbl. sb. OE. [f. Greet 
v . 1 + -ING 1 .] The action of Greet v. 1 ; a 
salutation. 

Health, and fair© g. from our Generali Shaks. 
Phr. Sendeth g . : a tran&l. (now arch ) of L. salutem 
(dicit), Gr. x aL P tlv i also with ellipsis* of the vh. 

Greeve, obs. f. Grieve. 

Grenier (gre-fioi, F. grgfy*). 1590. [a. F., 
f. greffe*, see GRAFF sb. x \ z. A registrar, clerk, 
er notary. 9. A white hunting dog. Tukberv. 

Gregai (grAgal), a. 1540. [ad. L. gregalis , 
f. gteg-, grex."] I. Pertaining to a flock, or to 
the multitude (rare). fa. *= Gregarious 
-1658. 

0 Gregale (grcga l*) . Also grigale, grecale. 
1804. [It.; app. repr. a late L. *grxcalem, f. 

L. Grxcus.] The north-east wind in the 
Mediterranean. 

Gregarian (grege*ri&n), a. rare. 1632. 
[f. L. gregarius (see Gregarious) + -AN.] 
belonging to the herd or common sort. Of a 
soldier: Common, private. 

Gregarine (gre'girin). 1867. [f. mod.L. 

Gregarina (f. L. gregarius : see next), the typi- 
cal genus of the Gregarinidx .] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the genus Grega- 
rina or class Gregarinida of protozoans, para- 
sitic chiefly in insects, molluscs, and Crustacea. 
(R$c. Diets.) 

B. sb. One of the Gregarinida. 

Gregarious (grege*Tio$), a. 1668. [£, L. 

gregarius (f. greg-, grex flock, herd) + -OUS. | 1 . 

Nat . Hist . Of animals: Living in flocks or 
communities, given to association with others 
of the same species. b. Iransf. of persons 
1789. a. Hot. Growing in open clusters 1829. 
fl. Path . Clustered 1822. 4. Of or pertaining 

to a flock or community ; characteristic of per- 
sons gathered together in crowds 1833. 
z. Stares are g. birds, living and flying together, in 


great flocks Ray. 4. Mete religious zeal is a g. thing 
Mozley. H price Grega'rious-ly adv. % -ness. 
||Gr6ge (gr^iz). Also greige. T927. [ad. 
F. grige raw (silk).] (Of) a colour between 
beige and grey. 

+Greg(g)e, v. ME. - agregge , Aggrrge. 

|[ Grego (jgrtgo). Also fgreiko. 1747. [a* 
some I<om. form of L. Grxctis Greer a.] A 
ooarse jacket with a hood, worn in the Levant 
Also slang, a rough great-coat. 

Gregorian (grfg 5 ®-rian). 1641. [ad. mod.L. 
^Wgorian ust i late L. Gregorius (a. Gr. Tprjybpios), 
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a man's name; in some senses used with reference 
to the Eng. surname Gregory; see -an, -ian.J 
A. adj. z. Of or pertaining to Pope Gregory I 
(who regned 590-600); chiefly applied to the 
ancient system of ritual music, also known as 
plain-chant or plain^song (characterised by free 
rhythm, a limited scale, etc.), which is founded 
on the Antiphonarium ascribed to Pope Gregory. 
So G. chant, music, tones, etc. 1653. 9 . Of, 

pertaining to, or established by Pope Gregory 
Alii. 3. Distinctive epithet of the reflecting 
telescope invented by J. Gregory (died 1675) 
1761. t4* G. tree, the gallows, so named from 

Gregory Biandon, a hangman -1785. 


a. G. calendar \ see Calendar ij so G. style 
' new style G. epoch , the time from which the ( 
calendar dates (1582), 


B. sb. 1. A variety of wig, named after one 
Gregory, a Strand barber 1598. 2. A member 

of an 18th c. society (often classed with the 
Freemasons) 1742. 3. A Gregorian chant ; 

talso, one versed in Gregorian music 1609. 

s. A quaint G. to thy head to binde Harington, 
Hence Grego*ri&nist, one who advocates the use of 
G. chants. 

Gregory-powder. Also gregory. 1886. 
[f. James Gregory , a Scottish physician (1758- 
1822).] The 'compound powder of rhubarb' 
( Pulvts rhei composita) of the British Pharma- 
copoeia. Usually called Gregory's powder, 
Greisen (grorz’u). 1878. [Ger. ; a dial, 
var. of greiss, f. greissen to split.] Min. A 
granitic rock with crystalline granular texture, 
consisting chiefly of quartz and mica. 

Greit, obs. f. Greet sb v.* 

Greith(e, obs. form of Graith. 

Gremial (grrmiSl). 1563. [ad. late L. 
gremialis, f. gremium lap, bosom. ] 

A. adj. i. Of or pertaining to the bosom or 

lap. Ofafriend: 'ln\\ma.(e(ci.bosom-fricnd). Obs. 
exc. in^. veil- B. 2. 1631. 2. Dwelling w ithin 

the bosom of a University or society, resident. 
Also opp. to honorary. Obr. exc. Hist. 1730. 

B. sb. 1. A resident member (of a U niversity, 

etc.). Obs. exc. Hist. 1563. 9. Feel. A silken 

apron placed on the bishop's lap when celebrat- 
ing Mass or conferring orders 1811. 

Grenade 1 (grenekl ). 1532. fa. F .grenade, 
a. Sp. granada pomegranate (see Garnet) ; 
hence transf. See also Grenado.'J +i. A 
pomegranate -1664. a. A small explosive 
shell, usually of metal, thrown or shot into the 
trenches or among clusters of the enemy 1591. 
See Hand-grenade, Rifle -grenade. b. A 
glass receptacle to be thrown in order to burst 
and disperse its contents 1891, 
a. b. Drain g.,^ one filled with a strong-smelling 
fluid, to be used in detecting a leakage in a drain. 
hire-g. == Hand-grenade 2. 

Grenade 2 (gren^i d). 1706. [Alleged to be 
Fr.; peril, f. grain Grain sb. 1 , with sense 
* something spiced ’. Cf. Grenadine 1 .~\ Cook- 
ery. A dish of larded veal-collops, with six 
pigeons and a ragout in the middle, and covered 
a ovc and below with thin slices of bacon. 
Grenadier (grenadl-u). 1676. [a. F., f. 

grenade Grenade j ^. 1 2.] 1. Orig., a soldier 

who threw grenades. At first four or five were 
attached to each company, but, later, each 
battalion or regiment had a company of them. 
When grenades went out of general use, the 
name of ' grenadiers ' was retained for a com- 
pany of the finest and tallest men in the regi- 
ment. Now, in the British army, the word is 
retained only in the name of the Grenadier 
Guaids (colloq. Grenadiers), the first regiment 
of household infantry. Also attrib. 2. a. A 
S. African weaver-bird, Pyromelana (or Ploceu r) 
oryx, with vivid red and black plumage. Also 
g. grosbeak, g. waxbill . *751, b. The fish 
Macrurus fabricii or M. rupestris 1889. 

1, Now were brought into service a new sort of 
soldiers call’d Granadiers, who were dextrous in 
flinging hand granados Evelyn. 

GrenadUla : see Granadilla. 
Grenadine 1 (grenftdzn). 1706. [a. F. 
grenadin ; cf. Grenade fl .1 Cookery . A dish 
of veal or of fillets of poultry, etc., smoothly 
trimmed, larded, and brightly glazed. 
Grenadine 2 (greTi&din). 1865. [a. F.;?f. 
Granada in Spain.] An open silk or silk and 
wool textile used for dresses. 
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GrenadO (gr&i/^dtf). arch. 161 z. [ad. Spw 
granada : see GRENADE 1 and -ADO.] *= GRE- 
NADE 1 2. Also attrib. 

Grenatite (gre'n&tait). Also granattte. 
1804. [f. F. grenat garnet + -1TE.J Min. m 
Staurolite. 

Grene, obs. f. Grain, Green. 

Gres, obs. f. Grass, Grease. 
fGre-ssible, a. 1600. [f. L. gress-, gradi j 
see -BLE.J Able to walk -z6io. 

A two legd liuing creature, g., vnfeathered Timon 
v. iv. 86. So fGre'aaile a. (rare). 

Gressorial ( gres6«*ri&l), a. 1 849. [f. mod. 
L. gressorius (T. gressor, f. L. gradi) + -IAL.] 
Adapted for stepping or walking, ambulatory. 

Gressorial, in Ornithology, is applied to the feet of 
birds which have three toes forward, two of which 
are connected, and one behind Brands. So Grea- 
Bo*rioua a. 

Gret, obs. f. Great, Gr&kt sb.* ; obs. pa. t. 
of Greet v . 1 and *. 

Grete, obs. f. Great, Greet. 

Grew, pa. t. of Grow, v . 

Grewsome, obs. f. Gruesome. 

Grey, gray (grfl). [OE. grseg, repr. two 
OTeut. types *grxgo- ana grJewo-, with variable 
accent. Not conn. w. OllG. grfs (Ger. greis), 
whence F. giis. In Great Britain the form 
grey is the more frequent. ) 

A. adj . 1. Of the colour intermediate between 

black and white, or composed of a mixture of 
black and white with little or no positive hue; 
ash-coloured, lead-coloured. Also fig. H b. 
(See quot.) 1885 9. Epithet of (a) ’the Cister- 

cian monks, (b) the Fianciscan friars, (c) the 
sisters of the third order of St. Francis, on 
account of the colour of their habits. See also 
Grey friar. ME. 3. Of the eyes: Having a 
grey iris ME. 4. Of a hoise: Having a grey 
coat ME. 5. Of the hair or beard: That is 
turning white (with age or grief) ME. b. Of a 
person : Grey-haired 1483. c. jig. Ancient, 
old 1662. d. Belonging to old age; hence (of 
experience, etc.), mature 1602. 

z. The night is chill, the cloud is gray Coleridge. 
The grass path grey wilh dew Browning. b. Giry 
is composed only of black and white} the term gray 
is applied to any broken colour of a cool hue. and 
therefore belongs to the class of chromatic colours 
Field. a. It was the Friar of Orders gray Shaks. 

3. With kamuse nose and eyen greycas glas Chauckr. 

4. My horse, gray Capilct Shaks. Proverb, i he 
grey mare is the better horse : the wife rules the hus- 
band. 5. I.. wilh grey haires and bruise of many 
daies, Do challenge thtre Shaks. c. Mac-Kinnona 
chief, in warfare grey Scott. d. Type of grey 
honour, and sweet rest Ruskin. 

Comb. 1 z. General : as guy- black, -blue, etc. { grey, 
eyed. - haired , etc. 

a. Special : as grey band, a grey laminated quartz- 
ose sandstone; grey groat, emphatic for groat i 
also a type of something of little value ; grey matter, 
the crey-colouied matter of whirh the active part of 
the brain is composed ; uIao jig.i grey millet - 
Cikomwkll, q.v. ; grey powder, a powder consisting 
of mercury and chalk ; grey rusciet, coarse cloth of 
a dull grey colour ; grey wethers, detached oolitic 
sandstones of various sizes; applied also in Devonshire 
to two circles of stones which neai ly touch each othefc 
and look like sheep, when seen from a distance. 

b. In names of animals, os grey baea, a sea-fish 
of the perch family, but resembling the mullet in taste { 
grey crow, the Hooded Crow, Corvus corns x t 
grey duck, the gad wall; grey falcon, (a) the hen- 
harrier; (b) the common or Peregtine Falcon; grey 
fly, perh. a dor-beetle ; grey fowl, grouse in winter 
plumage; grey mullet (see Mullet); grey owl, 
parrot (see the sbs.) ; grey pike ■* Hokn-msh 2 1 
grey plover, sandpiper ? etc. (see the sbs.); grey 
snipe, * the dowitcher in winter plumage ’ (Web>ter) ; 
grey trout (see Trout); grey whale, Khachia - 
nectes glaucus. 

c. In names of minerals, as grey antimony, 
cobalt (see the sbs.) ; grey copper (ore), tetrabe- 
drite ; grey ore, chalcocite, 

B. sb. 1. Grey material or clothing ME. ; 

tethn, unbleached material 1884. ta. spec . 
Grey fui ; usu. of badger skin -1702. 3. A 

grey or subdued light; esp. in phr. theg. of the 
morning 1592. 4. Grey colour. In pi. * shades 
of this 1835- b. Gunmaking. A grey spot in- 
dicating a flaw z88i. c. A grey-coloured pig 
ment 1888. t5* A grey-haired person -1513. 

t6. A badger -1686. 7. A grey horse. Chiefly 
pi. 1760. 6. pi. (in full Scots Greys). A regiment 

of dragoons, now the 2nd Dragoons X75Z. 9. 

A kind of fish; Grilse 1686. 
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I* A Gown of gray 1640. 3. Yon gray la not the 
mornings eye Shakb. 7. Mrs. Mantrap.. drives her 
greys in the Park Thackeray. 

Grey (grJ»), v. Also gray. ME. [f. Grey 
«.] x. intr. To become or grow grey. s. 
trans. To make grey 1879. 

Grey-back, greyback (grii-bsek). 1864. 
z. U.S. co l loo . A Confederate soldier in the 
American civil war. a. dial, and U.S. colloq . 
A louse 1864. 3. A name of birds. a. The 
Hooded Crow, Coruus comix . Also e. crow . 
b. U.S* The N. American Knot, Trigta Canu- 
tes. c. dial, and U.S. The scaup duck, Fuli- 
gula marila. 1888. 4. U.S. The grey whale 1884. 

Greybeard (grf-bfcid). Also graybeard. 
1579. x. A man with a grey beard ; hence, an 
old man. s. A large earthenware or stoneware j 
lug or jar, used for holding spirits 1788. 3. A 

nydroid polyp which infests oyster-beds, Sertu- 
laria argentea. (Rec. Diets.) 4. attrib. Grey- 
beard lichen, Usnea barbata . Hence Grey- 
bearded a. 

Grey*-COat. 1644. One who wears grey 
clothing ; spec, a Cumberland yeoman. b. 
attrib . : Grey-coat Hospital, a charity school, 
where the scholars were clothed in grey ; grey- 
coat parson, an impropriator; a holder of lay 
tithes. Hence Grey-coated a. 

Grey friar. ME. [See Grey «.]. A mem- 
ber of the order of Franciscan or Minor Iriars, 
founded by fc»t. Francis of Assisi in 1210. Grty 
Friars , a convent of this order. 

Grey goose. OE. The greylag goose. 

Grey-hen (grii -hen). late ME. Female of 
the black grouse ( Tetrao tetnx), the heath- 
hen. (The male is called the Blackcock.) 

Greyhound (gr<P*hciund). [OE. grighund, 
*gr(egkund, f. *grler (of unkn. etym.) + hund 
dog. Hound."] i. A variety of dog used in the 
ch.ise, characterized by its long slender body 
and long logs, its keenness of sight, and its 
great speed in running. a. transf. An ocean 
steamship specially built for speed. Also 
ocean g. 1887. Comb. g. fox, a name given to 
the largest and boldest variety of the fox kind ; 
g racing (contr. greycing), a sport in which a 
mechanical hare is coursed by greyhounds. 

Greyish (grtf-ij), a. Also grayish. 1508. 
[See-isif.] Somewhat grey. 

Grey lag goose, grey lag (goose). 1713. 
[Orig. three words. The bird remains longer 
iu England than the other migratory species; 
hence the use of Lag aj] The common wild 
goose of Europe, A n \er c inert us or ferus. 

Greyling, obs. f. Grayling. 

Greyness, grayness (grri nea). 1483. [Sec 
-ness, ) The state or quality of being grey ; 
gray colour. Also fig. 

Greystone, gray stone (gr<r» st^n ). 1815. 
[f. Grey a. + Stone sb.] Min. A grey vol- 
canic rock, composed of feldspar (sometimes I 
replaced by leucile or melilite), augitc, or horn- 
blende, and iron. 

Greywacke (grii-wneka). Alsograywacke, 
greywack. 1811. [Anglicized f. Gkauwacke. | 
Qeol. A conglomerate or grit rock consisting of 
rounded pebbles and sand (irmly united to- 
gether; orig. applied to various strata of the 
Silurian senes* now little used Rarely bl. 

Gribble (gri'b’l). 1838. [? cogn. w. Grub 
v.J A small marine boring crustacean. Limner 
rta terebrans , resembling a wood-louse. 

Grice (grais), Obs. esc. Sc. and arch. ME. 
[a. ON. griss young pig. pig.] A pig, esp. a 
young pig, a sucking pig ; t occa* and spec, in 
Her., a wild boar. 

Provb. Bring the heed of the sow to the tail of the 
Q. 1 balance your Ion with your gain. 

Grice, obs. f. Grece, steps. 

Grid (grid). 1839. [f. Gridiron.] i. A 
grating, a. - Gridiron x. 1875. 8- - Grid- 
iron 3. Naut . 1867. 4* The wire spiral between 
the filament and the plate of a wireless valve 
192a, 5. A network of lines on a map 29x8, 
0. A network of electric lines, etc. 1936. 

Griddle (gri-d'l), sb, [ME. gredilfa app. 
a. early OF. 'grtdil - greil (mod. grit) or 
*gredilU (mod. grille ) ; see Grill xA # ] +x. - 
Gridiron z. -2746, a. ■* Girdle tb* ME. 
8. Mining. A wire-bottomed sieve 1776. 
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I Comb * e.-bread, •cake, breed or cake baked on 
a e. [ t’iron *» sense a. 

Griddle (gri d’l), v. ME. [f. the sb.] 1. 
trans. To cook on a griddle. a. Mining. To 
g. out : to screen ore with a griddle 1776. 

Gride (graid), sb. 1830. [t. Gride v.'] A 
strident or grating sound. 

Gride (graid), v. Chiefly poet. ME. [meta- 
thetic f. Gird v.\ adopted by Spenser from 
Lydgate.] 1. trans. To pierce with a weapon; 
to wound ; falso, to inflict (a wound) by pierc- 
ing. Also fig. a. intr. To pierce through. 
Now usually, To cut, scrape, or graze along , 
etc., with a strident, grating, or whizzing sound, 
or so as to cause rasping pain 1590. 3. trans . 

To clash or graze against with a strident sound; 
to cause to grate 1821. 

а. Through his thigh the inortall steele did gryde 
Spenser, 3. The wood which grides and clangs Its 
leafless ribs and iron horns Together Tennyson. 

Gridelin (gri*d£Lin). Also fgridaiine, 
tgrixelin. 1640. [ad. F. gridelin , gris-de-lin 
' giey of flax ', flax-grey.] 

A. sb. 'J he name of a colour, a pale purple or 
grey violet ; occas., a pale red. 

B. adj. Having tliis colour. 

Gridiron (grrcfoiejn), sb. [ME. gredire, 
appearing in the same text with rredile Grid- 
dle. The -ire was early identified with ME. 
ire iren Iron. See also Andiron. J i. A 
framework of par al lt*l metal bars, used for broil- 
ing flesh or fish over a fire. “[Also formerly, a 
griddle, b. A similar structure used in torture 
by fire. (The first sense in Eng.) MK. n.fig. 
1590- 8« Any object resembling or likened to 

a gridiron ; esp. Naut. a heavy framework of 
beams in parallel open order used to support a 
ship in dock. (So F. gril.) 1846. 

3. b. A football field (U.S.) 1896. Comb. : g. pen* 
dulum, a compensation pendulum composed of 
parallel rods of diffcient metals ; g. valve, a sliding 
valve in which the cover and seat are both composed 
of parallel bars with spaces between them. 

Gri’dlron, v. 1857. [f. the sb.] trans. To 
mark with parallel lines suggesting the form of 
a gridiion; said esp. ot railways as they appear 
on a map. 

Gricced (grist), a. [f. griece, varoi Grece 
+ Her. =» Degraded a . 

Grief (grif), sb. IT. griefs. [ME. grrfi 

greve , a. OF. grief, gref, vbl. sb. f. grever to 
Grieve.] +1. Hardship, suffering; a kind, 
or cause, of these -172a. fa. Hurt, harm, 
mischief inflicted or suffered ; molestation, 
trouble, offence -1584. tb* A wrong or injury 
which is the subject of formal complaint or 
demand for redress. Also, a document stating 
the grievance. -1651. ts. Feeling of offence ; 
displeasure, anger -1573. t4. A sore, wound ; 
a blemish of the skin; a disease, sickness -1727. 
b. The seat of this -1624. +5. Physical pain 

or discomfort -1621. 6. Mental pain, distress, 

or sorrow. In mod. use : Deep or violent 
sorrow caused by loss or trouble ; keen or 
bitter regret or remoise ME. b. A cause or 
subject of grief 1535. 

б. CJriefe of my Sonnes exile bath stopt her breath 
Siiakh. Their lather died of g. for his eldest son 1883. 
b. The one g. of having no childreu Ruskin. 

Phr. To come tog.', to meet with disaster) ( Sport - 
in?) to have a full 1 to fail So to bring tog. Chiefly 
colloq . 

Comb, g.-mnscles, Darwin's name for certain 
muscles concerned in the facial expiession of g. 

Hence Grie’fful a. painful, sorrowful 1 tgrievous. 
Grle’fless, a. free from g. Grifl'flewo e w , griefless 
condition. 

Grieko, var. of Grego. 

+Grie*vable, a. ME. [a. OF. grevable , t. 
grever to Grieve.] Causing grief or pain -1500 

Grievance (grTv&ns). [ME. grevance, a. 
OF. grevance, grievance , t grever to harm, 
Grieve; see -ance.] ti. The infliction of 
wrong or hardship on a person ; injury, oppres- 
sion ; a cause or source of injury -1768. b. — 
Grief a b. ta. The state or fact of being 
oppressed, Injured, or distressed; distress; 
suffering, pain -1599. 8 < A circumstance or 
state of things felt to be oppressive. In mod. 
use, something (real or supposed) which is 
considered a legitimate ground of complaint 
2481. t4. A disease, ailment, hurt -1761. +5. 
Displeasure, Indignation, offence -25*3. 

3. Irregular and grinding courts, the maine griev- 
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ances Milt. The length of Chancery suite waa a 
real public g. x88a. Hence tGrie'v&ncer, one who 
gives ground for complaint Fulls*, 

Grieve (grfv), sb. [GE.grctfa — WS. gerefa 
(see Reeve).] i. A governor of a province, 
town, etc. Now only Hist. «■ Sheriff, a. 
Sc. and north . The overseer, manager, or head* 
workman on a farm; a farm-bailiff 1480. 

a. He has Rot a ploughm.ni from Scotland who acts 
as g. Scott Diary. H ence Grie*veship, si district 
under charge of a g. 

Grieve (g rfv), v. [ME. greve , a. F. grever 
\ — pop, L. *grevare =- cl. L. gravare, f. gravis 
heavy, Grave a.~] +1. trans. To press heavily 
upon. Only in pass. M K. only. ta. To harass, 
trouble; to oppress -1651 ; to cause damage to 
-1574. t8« To hurt, injure -1810. TAlso 
absol, f4. To affect with pain or disease 
-1592. 5. To affect with grief or deep sorrow. 

fFormeily, To cause pain, anxiety, or vexation 
to; to annoy. ME. +6. To make angry ; to 
incense, offend -1535. 7. intr. To feel grief i 

to sorrow deeply. Const, at, for , over, or to 
with inf. ME. b. trans. To feel or show grief 
at or for; to regret deeply (poet.) 1598. 

a. The whiche garyson tmude greuyd sore the towne 
of Cambray Ld. Berneks. . 5. It greveth me to so 
hym in thi* case Palsgr. Griev'd at his heart, when 
looking down he saw 1 he whole Earth fill'd with 
\ iolence Milt. 6. How oft did they..grieue him in 
the desert Ps. Ixxviii. 40. 7. Grieving, it aught inani- 

mate e’er grieves. Over the unreturnmg brave Byron. 
b. Sonow doth utter what it still doth g Drayton, 
Hence Grie*vedly adv. fGrio'vemeut, a hurt, 
injury. 

Gnever (^rrvw). 1598. [See-ER*.] +1. 
One who molests or troubles another -1660. a. 
A person or tiling that grieves or distresses 
1641. 3. One who feels or shows grief 1819. 

Grieving (grrviq), ppl.a. 1450. [f. Grieve 
v. + -ING*.] a. That causes grief, pain, or 
annoyance, b. That feels or expresses griei 
Hence Grie*vingly adv. 

Grievous (gri-vos), a. [ME. grevous , a. 
OF. grevos, -(, v)us , f. grever to Grieve.] ti. 
Bui den some, oppressive ; in later use only of 
public grievances -1765. tb. Of penalties, etc. ; 
Heavy, severe -1659. a. Bringing serious 
trouble or discomfort; having injurious effects; 
f causing hurt or pain. (Now only w ith mixture 
of sense 5 — * grievous to think of'.) ME. 3* 
Of a disease, wound, or pain: Acute, severe. 
Now rare. ME. 4. Of a fault, crime, eta; 
Deserving heavy penalties. I^ter: Atrocious, 
flagrant, heinous. Now only arch. ME. 5. 
Causing mental pain or distress. Now less 
widely: Exciting grief or inLcnse sorrow. ME. 
6. hull of grief (rare) ME. 

z. Thy father made oui joke gricuou# x Kings xjt. 4. 

a. A g. delusion 1864. 4. A Ilnynous and Grevious 

Crime 1683, 5. The Loss (of bight) must be very g. 

Steele. 6 . A deep g. expression of countenance 
Hawthorn*. Hence Grie'vous-Iy cutv., -ness. 

Griff (grif), sb. 1 Anglo- Ina. 1829. [appi 
short f. Griffin, q.v.J = Griffin *. Hence 
Griff v. to take in (anyone). 

Griff (grif), sbt rare . 1820. [a. F. griffs 
(also used).] A claw. 

Griff (griQ» eb. 3 A Iso Griffe, griffo : n, etc. 
1850. f?J The offspring of a mulatto and a 
negro, tnree parts black. 

Griff (grif), sb* 1 860. [?] Weaving. A 
frame composed of horizontal bars employed 
in pat tern- weaving. Also g.-frame. 

Griffe, obs. L Graff sb.*, tb .* 9 vA 
Griffin 1 (gri-fin) f griffon, gryphon (grl*- 
fan). ME. [a. OF . grifoun (mod .griffon), I L» 
gryphus - gryps (gen. gryphis ), a. Gr. ypfy 
(gen. 7 pw 6 s). Now usually spelt griffin exa 

in sense s; gryphon is supposed to be dignified.] 
1. A fabulous animal having the head ana 
wings of an eagle and the body and hind qmu> 
tors of a lion. (Believed by the Greeks to 
inhabit Scythia and to guard Its gold.) b. A 
representation or figure of a griffin ME. a* 
A vulture ; now «* griffon-vulture (see 3) ME, 
3. attrib ., as griffin's foot, a surgical instru- 
ment, so called from its shape; griffon-vulture, 
a vulture of the genus Gyps, esp. G. fulvus 
1641, 

1. At when a Gryphon through the WHdemera . . 
Pursues the ArinmspUn. who by stealth Had from 
bis wakeful custody purknnd The guarded Gold Mu.t. 

b. Grim stone griffins surmount the terrace-ttepe 18631 
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Griffin * (gri'fin). Anglo- Ind. 1793. [?] 

A European newly arrived in India, and un- 
accustomed to Indian ways; a novice, new- 
comer, greenhorn. Hence Gri'fftnage, the 
6tate of being a g.; one's first year in India. 
Griffin 8. U.S. A mulatto ; see GklKF sbfi 
Griffon (gri-frn). 1883. [a. F. griffon 
•chien anglais'.] A species of coarse-haired 
dog, resembling a terrier. 

Griffon-vulture : see Griffin 1 3. 

Grig (grig), sb . 1 ME. [?] II. A dwarf 
>1629. a. A short-legged hen. Obi . exc. dial. 
1589. 3. A species of eel ; a small or young 

eel. Also g.-eel. i6n. 4. A merry (or t mad) 
g.\ an extravagantly lively person. Also in 
phr. as merry as a g. [? from sense 3 or a.J 1566. 
5. siting, A farthing ; fl. cash, 4 dibs' 1656. 
Grig (grig), sb* dial. 1674. [a. W .grug. 
Cornish grigf\ The common heath or heather, 
Calluna vulgaris ; also, cross-leaved heath, 
Griea Tetralix. 

fGrill, sb 1 rare, 1597. [After Spenser’s 
Crylt , which is ad. Gr. ypv\kot a pig.] Quasi 
proper name for a low or lazy person -1644. 
Grains are fitter for G., then Pearles Quarlxs. 
Grill (gril), sb.* 17 66. [f. Grill p.] x. 

Meat, fish, etc. broiled on a gridiron. Also 
fig. a. Short for g. -room 1896. 3. A spell of gril- 
ling 1849. 4. altrib ., as grill-room, a room in a 
restaurant, etc., in which grills are served 1883. 
Grill (gril), sb . 8 1685. [a. F. gril, perh. 

: — pon.L. *graticulum.'] A gridiron 
Grill, sbA : see Grille sb. 
fGrill, a. ME. [Cf. Da. gnl (grel) angry, 
rough, etc., LG. grel, grell 7 \ 1. Of persons: 
Fierce, harsh, cruel -1529. 9. Of things, etc. : 

Cruel, painful, bitter, severe, terrible -1570. 

Grill (gril), v. 1668. [a. F. griller , f. gril 
{grille) Grill r<*. 3 ] 1. trans. To broil on a 

gridiron or the like over or before a fire. b. 
10 scallop (oysters or shrimps) 1727. c. 

tran sf. To torment with heat 1825. d.To sub- 
ject to severe questioning ( U.S .) 1928. 9. intr. 

To undergo broiling. Chiefly fig. 1842. 

1 . C. Oh. Barton muni but 1 am grilled here Fitz- 
Gkrald. a. ihe spleen which was.. grilling with in 
him i88j. 

•fGrilla’de, sb. 1656. [a. F.] 1. Something 

gulled, a broiled dish -1727. 3. Cookery The 

Drowning of any dish with a hot iion. Cham- 
bers. Hence fGrilla-de v. trans. to grill. 

Grillage (gri letia). 1776. [a. F., i. grille 
Grille sb | Engineering. A heavy framework 
of cross-timbering, sometimes resting on piles 
serving as a foundation on treacherous soil. 
Grille, grill (gril), sb. 1661. [a. F . grille 

OF. greillei — pop.!.. *graticula, cl. L. crati- 
cvla, f. era t is a hurdle; cf Griddle. J i. A 
grating; an arrangement of parallel or cross 
bars, or structure of open metal-work, used to 
close an cmening or separate one part of a 
room, etc. from another 1686. fa. One of the 
bars in the visor of a helmet 1661. 3. Tennis. 

The square opening in the end wall on the 
haz.ird side of the court, adjacent to the main 
wall 1727. 4. Pisciculture. A wooden frame 

fitr^d with glass tubes, Itetween which the fish- 
eggs lie during incubation 1883. 5. A rectangu- 

lar pattern of small dots impressed on postage 
stamps 1898, Hence Grille v . to fit or impress 
with a e. 

tGri lly, v. rare . [a. F. griller .] — Grill v. 
Butler Hud. 

Grilse (grils). ME. [?] The name given to 
a young salmon on its first return to the river 
from the sea and retained for the year. 

Grim (grim). [OE. grim< m. The OTeut 
root +grem - is an ablaut- var of *gram see 
Grame a.\ 

A. adj. 1. Of persons and animals: Fierce, 
cruel, savage, or harsh. Also, daring, deter- 
mined, bold. (Now merged in sense 4.) 3. 

Of actions, character, feelings, etc. a. Fierce, 
furious, cruel (Obs. or arch.) b. In mod. 
use: Stern, merciless; resolute, uncompromis- 
ing. OE 8. Of pain, wounds, conditions, etc.: 
Cruel, terribly severe OE. fb. Of weapons, 
etc.: Cruel, formidable -1485. 4. Of stem, 

forbidding, or harsh aspect fAlso, hard- 
featured, ugly. ME 5. trans/ Of things, 


scenes, etc.: Harsh or repellent of aspect; un- 
inviting 1820. 0 . Of laughter, jests, eta : Stem, 

implying no softening. In recent use often: 
Dealing with ghastly or painful subjects. 1641. 

t. The g. Woolf with privy paw Milt. a. The ridges 
of g. Warr Milt. G. earnestness 1853. 3. Wind add 
weather wax’d so g. Scott. 4. The g. face of law 
Denham. Phr. To hold on, cling, etc. like g. death. 

\ A g. and crabbed look Evelyn. 6. One of those g. 
pleasantries in which Oliver took delight Milman. 

B. adv, (OE. grimme) or quasi-oifo* In a 
grim manner or mood ; fiercely, savagely, 
horribly. 

Thus chides she Death. Grim -grinning ghost Shake. 

Grim (grim), v. ME [In I, ad. Dif. grim- 
men , f. grtm(m adj. Grim. In a, f. Grim a.] 
+1. intr. To be angry, look fierce -1848. 9. 

trans. To make gnm or fierce ; to give a grim 
look to 1710. 

a. The sculptured effigies That g, the silence of 
chivalric aisles Galt. 

Grimace (grime s), sb. 1651. [a. F. gri- 

mace , of uncertain origin.] z. A distortion of 
the countenance whether spontaneous or in- 
voluntary, expressive of some feeling or tending 
to excite laughter ; a wry face. 9. An affected 
look or tgesture 1678. 3. fig. Affectation, 

pretence, sham. ? Now rare. 1655. 

x. I tried to laugh, but could only make a g. W. 
Irving. a. Our conferences go no further than a 
Bow and a G. Addison. x. All this my parade and 
g. of philosophy Cibber. Hence Grima*ce v. intr, 
to distort the countenance j to make a wry face | fto 
put on an affected air. Grlma'ced ppl. a. affected 
(1 rare). Grim&’cer. 

Grimalkin (grimwlkin, -m§lkin). 1630. 

1 prob. f. Grey a. + Malkin.] A name given 
to a cat; hence, a cat, esp. an old she-cat ; con- 
temptuously applied to a jealous or imperious 
old woman. 


Grime (groim),j£. 1590. [« mod. Flemish 
grijm ; cf. Grime v .] Soot, smut, coal-dust, or 
other black particles, deposited upon or in- 
grained in some surface. 

/fc-. Tlie dirt and g. of human affairs Ds Foe. 

Grime (graim), v. 1470. [Cf. mod. Flemish 
grijmen , Fris. griemjen, LG. gremen to blacken, 
dirty. J trans. To cover with grime, to blacken, 
befoul. AKo fig. 

Grimgribber (grimigrubai). 1786. In 
Steele the name of an imaginary estate, extem- 
porized in a discussion between two sbaro 
counsel respeedng a marriage settlement. 
Hence : Legal or other technical jargon, learned 
gibberish. Also attrib. 

Grimkiesa (grai -mines). 1650. [f. Grimy 
a. + ness. J The quality or state of being 
grimy. 

Grimly (grrmli), a. Obs. or arch. [OE 
grimlic\ see Grim a, and -LY 1 .] Grim-Iook- 
ing; grim in nature. Hence Gri*xuliness, the 
state of being g. 

Grimly (gifmly), adv. [OE. grimllce \ see 
Grim a and -LY 2 .] 1. In a grim fashion; 

fiercely, cruelly ; also, in mod. use, austerely, 
rigidly. ta. Dreadfully -1470 3. With a 

grim look or air ME. 
r. The Auguries. . looke g. Shake. 

Grimm(e (grim). 1834. [a. F. grimme 

(BulTon), ad. mod.L, (Capra) grimmia , the 
name given by Linnaeus to a S. African ante- 
lope described by Herm. Nic. Grimm (Z641- 
1711).] A West African antelope, the coque- 
toon. 

Grimnesa (grbmn&i). OE ff. Grim a. + 
-NESS,] The quality or condition of being 
grim; fierceness; sternness; formidable aspect. 
+Gri msir(e. 1450. [f. Grim a. + -Sir, 

Sirf..] An austere, stern, morose, or over- 
bearing person -1621. 

Grimy (groi’mi), a . 161a. [f. Grime sb. 

t -Y 1 .] Covered with grime; begrimed, dirty. 
Also, swarthy. 

Grin, sb . 1 JOE grin , gryn .] x. A snare for 
catching birds or animals, made of cord, eta, 
with a running noose. Obs. exc. dial, or arch. 
Also fig. ta* A noose ; also, a halter -X39X, 
Gnn (erin), sb.* 1635. [fi Grin p.*J As 
act of grinning. 

Oh the {broad * f high) g. t grinning (openly). 
Grin, o,i Obs. exc. dial. OE [f. Grin sbX\ 
trans. To catch in a nooses to snare, ensnare; 
to choke, strangle. 


Grin (grin), o. a [OE grputian (>— OTent 
type +grani 6 jan), cogn. w. 0HG. grennan to 
mutter OTeut. *granjan ; possibly related 
to grand moustache/) z. intr. Of persons and 
animals : To draw back the lips and show the 
teeth : a, generally, or as an indication of pain 
or tanger ; b. by way of a forced or unnatural 
smile, or of a broad smile 1480. a. a. trans. 
To express by grinning 1681. b. intr. Of a 
feeling : To find expression by grinning. 
Fielding. 

1. a. As the wolf® doth g. before be barketh Share. 
b. They often grinned and capered with heavy hearts 
W. Irving. a. a. The surgeon grinned approbatios 
Smollett. 

Phr, 7 0 g. and bear it ; to submit with no other siga 
of impatience than a grin. Tog. like a Cheshire cat 
(see Cat sb.'). 

Grind (graind), sb. ME [f. Grind v. 1 ] 
z. The action of grinding (lit. and fig.), a. 
co llog . Steady hard work ; esp, close and hard 
study; a dull and laborious task 1851. 3. 

Univ. slang, a. A steeplechase ; also, a 4 con* 
stitutional r 1857. b. U.S , A hard student 
1806. 

Grind (groind) , v. Fa. t . and pple. ground. 
[OE grin dan. f. pre-Teut. root +ghrtndh -, 
perh. represented in L. frendere to gnash the 
teeth, to bruise, pound.] 1. trans. To reduce 
to small particles or powder by crushing be- 
tween two hard surfaces; esp. to make (grain) 
into meal or flour in a mill. b. Denoting the 
action of teeth; « to masticate ME. c. transf 
and fig. 1535. d. intr. To admit of being 
ground (fine, etc. ). 9 .fig. To crush, to oppress* 
to harass with exactions 1696, 8. fig. To tor- 
menL Also absol. Now only U.S. to annoy, 
vex. ME 4. To produce by grinding ME. 

5. To wear down by friction so as to make 

sharp or smooth (a tool, a weapon, glass, eta) 
ME. 0 . intr. or absoL To perform the opera- 
tion of grinding OE. 7. a. intr. To work as 
if grinding with a hand-mill 2840. b. quasi- 
trans. To produce (music) on a barrel-organ, 
etc. 1784. 8. intr. To work laboriously and 

steadily ; esp. to study hard. Const, at. Also 
with away , on. 1855. b. trans. To teach (• 
subject) in a steady laborious manner ; also, to 
prepare (a pupil) in a subject 1815. q, intr. 
To scrape or rub on or against something ; to 
make a grating noise OE b. trans. To rub 
gratingly against or upon ; to force into by 
grinding; also quasi-/r<x«j. to make (one’s way) 
by grinding 1644. 10. fa. intr. To gnash 

with the teeth. Const, at. -1581. h. trans. To 
rub the teeth together with a grating sound. 
Const, at. ME. 

1. Any come or meale, ground or to be gijnded 
1568. b. Ant. 4 CL 111. v. 16. c. He grinds divinity 
of other days Down into modern use Cowitx a 
1-aws g. the poor, and rich men rnla the law Goldrm. 
Phr. Tog, the faces (or /ace) o/ije Hebraism). 5. Ths 
HrUflrd Roar . . New grinds his arining Tusks Drydkn. 

6. Though the mills of God g. slowly, yet they g 
exceeding small Loncv. 8. So. .Ground be at gram, 
rnar Browning. 9. The villainous centre -bits G. on 
the wakeful ear Tennyson. 

Grinded (groimded), ppl. a. 1613. [f. 
Grind v. + -ed 1 .] — Ground^/, a. 

Grinder (gTai'ndaz). ME. [f. Grind v.-f 

-ER *.] 

I. z. That which grinds ; e. g. a molar tooth; 
hence joc. in pi., the teeth generally. a. The 
upper millstone or runner ; fa mtwer or pestle 
1688. 

XL z. A person who grinds 1483. a. A cram- 
mer 1813. 3. One who sweats workmen x8gz. 

4. A bird that makes a grinding noise: a. The 
flycatcher (Sisvra iuquteta) of Australia 2848. 
b. The night-jar or goat-sucker. 

Comb, grinder's asthma, phthisis, rot (Path.), 
4 a lung disease produced by toe mechanical irritation 
of the particles of steel and stone given off in the 
operation of grinding * (Webstar). 

Grindery (grernderi). 1805. [f. Grind v. 
4- -ehy,] z. Materials, tools, eta used by 
shoemakers and other workers in leather. 
(Orig. applied only to the whetstone.) Also 
attrib. 9. A place fbr grinding tods, weapons, 
eta 1884. 

Grinding (grrindig), M, sb. ME [l 
Grind p. + ino *.] 1 . The action of Grind 

v. 0. attrib, a. Adapted for, or connected 
with, grinding, as g.-clamf, -machine, eta b. 
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GRINDING 

Suitable for being ground, as /[.-barky, etc. 
Comb. g.-wheel, (a) a wheel for grinding or 
polishing; (>) a building fitted up with water or 
steam power for grinding cutlery or tools. 
Grinding, ppl. a. OE [f. Grind vfi + 
•4 no *,] That grinds. Hence GrPndingly 
adv. in* a g. manner. 

Grindle (gri-qd'l). VS. 1884. [a. G. 

grilndel, f. grand Ground, bottom.! The 
mud-fish, called also 'John A. Grindle or 
lawyer. 

Grindle Stone. Ohs. exc. dial, ME. [prob. 
repr. OE. *grindelsldn, f. +grindel (instru- 
mental n., L grind an to grind) + stdn STONE.] 
A grindstone; — talso, a piece, or kind, of 
stone suitable for making grindstones. 
Grindstone (grai'ndstAm). ME. [f. Grind 
v. 4 Stone.] i. A millstone. Obs. exc. in 
nonce-use. a A disk of stone revolving qn an 
axle, and used for grinding, sharpening, and 
polishing ME. a* A kind of stone suitable for 
making grindstones. Also g. grit . 1703. 

a. Phr. To hold {beep, Bring, put) ends nose to the 
£. : to grind down or oppress ; also, in mod. use, to 
keep continually engaged in hard and monotonous 
labour. 

U Gringo (grinjgd). 1884. [Mexican Sp.] 
Among Spanish Americans, a contemptuous 
name for an Englishman or an Anglo-American. 
Grinner (grrnoi). 14401 ff. Grin v.* 4 
-FE *.] One who grins. 

Grinning (grimiij), ppl. a. ME. [f. asprec. 
+ -INQ 1 .] That grins. Hence GrPnningly 
mdv. in a g. manner. 

+Grint, v. ME. Tapp, onomatopoeic, after 
Grind, Grunt, etc.] tntr. To grind or gnash 
the teeth. Said also of the teeth -1491. 

He grynte with his teeth, so was hewrooth Chaucek. 
Grip (grip), xA 1 [Two formations : (1) OE. 
gripe grasp, clutch, corresp. to OHG. griff-; 
(a) OE. gripa handful; both t root of Gripe.] 
x Firm hold or grasp; the action of gripping, 
grasping, or clutching; also, grasping power, 
b. Sometimes used with reference to tne mode 
of grasping the hand by which members 
of a secret society, e.g. Freemasons, recognize 
one another 1785. a. fig , Firm or tenacious 

hold, grasp, or control; power, mastery (esp. 
now assoc, with the idea of Irresistible force) 
1450. b. Power to apprehend or master a 
subject 1861. 3. A seizure or twinge of pain; 

a spasm ME. 4. A handful OE. 5. Something 
which grips or clips 1800. 0. That which is 

gripped or clasped; e.g. the handle of a sword, 
a golf-club, etc. 1867. 7. US. * Gripsack 1883. 

x. The horrors of the bear** g. 1885. b. Masons* 
mystic word and g. Burns, Phr. At grips t in close 
combat, a. The g. of poverty 1894, of malarial fever 
>897. b. A g. of the essential facts 1894. 4. Phr. To 
lie in g. \ (of corn) to li>: as left by the reapers (dial.). 

Comb, t g.-brake, a brake worked by gripping with 
the hand t -car (US.), a tramcar worked on an end- 
less cable to which the car is attached by a g. (sense 5), 
a cable-car t -man, the man who manipulates the g 
ef a cable-car. 

Grip (grip), jM Now only Hunting or 
dial [ME. grip. OE. gryp-e (or -a), cogn. w. 
griof burrow?) 1. A small open furrow or 
ditch ; a trench, drain, a. The gutter in a 
cowhouse 1825. 

Grip (grip), vA OE. [ONorthumb. grtffa 
WGer type *grippjan, t. *grip»-M Grip afc*] 
i. trans. To grasp or seise firmly or tightly 
with the hand; to seize with the mouth, daw, 
beak, etc. Also transf of a disease, a. absol 
and intr To take firm hold; to get a grip (lit. 
and fig. ) ME 3. trans. To Join firmly to some- 
thing, as with a grip, etc. x886. 4 .fig. To take 
hold upon (the mind, the emotions) i8ox. 

L The gout . . grips him by both legs Du 
a. Grip . . to bold, as 4 the anchor grips Smyth. 

Grip (grip), v. 1 Now dial. 1597. [f. Grip 
j*. 1 ] tram. To make grips in; to ditch, 
trench, 

Gripe (groip), sb.l ME [f. Gripe o.ij t 
The action of griping, clutching, or seising 
tenaciously, tsf with the hands, arms, claws, 
and the like, b .fig. Grasp, hold, control, grip 
ME e. Snrg. An act of compressing (e. g. an 
artery) with tne fingers 1676. a. transf. and 
fig, a. The clutch or pinch of something pain- 
ful. Formerly often in pi : Spasms, pangs, 
[Obs 1347, b. An Intermittent spasmodic 
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pain in the bowels. Usu- ft., colic pains. 
x6ox. t* The hand held in the position tor 
grasping or clutching -1791, 4. A handful 

1570. fi. — Grip so . 1 6. r6za tO. slang, A 
covetous person, a Usurer. Also Grifes (as 
quas^proper name). -1700. 7. Something 

which gripes or clutches ; of . a Brake 2578. 
8. Naui. fl Lashings formed by an assemblage 
of ropes, etc., to secure a boat in ks place oa 
the deck; also, two broad bands passed re- 
spectively round the stem and stem of a boat 
hung in davits, to prevent swinging 176a. 9. 

at t rib. as g. mixture *891. 

x. All the Locks and Gripes of Wrestling Mu.t. b. 
I take my cause Out of the gripes of cruell men Sham. 
a. a. Heart.fttrook with dulling g. of sorrow Milt. 

Gripe (groip), sb.* 1674. Dial. var. of 
Grip sb .* 

fGripe, sb . 3 ME. [ad. L. gryfem , gryfkem , 
gryfs Griffin, in med.L. also ' vulture ’.] 1. 

A griffin -159a. n. A vulture -1767. 

a. Like a white hind under the gripe's sharp claws 
Shaks. Comb. g.-shell = CRira's-aco. 

fGripe, sbfi Also fgrype, 1506. [ad. obs. 
F. grrp a pirate ship (Diez).] A vessel used in 
the Levant -1599. 

Gripe (graip), sb.* 1580. [Orig. greefe, ad. 
Du. greef, but later assim. to Gripe jM] 
Naut. The piece of timber terminating the 
keel at the forward extremity ; occas. taken as 
- Forefoot a. 

Gripe (graip), oA [Com. Tent. : OE grl- 
fan pre-Teut. +ghreib- ; ghroib - (see Grope 
v.).] fi. intr. To make a grasp or dutch, to 
seek to get a hold (lit. and fig.) -1820. 9. 

trans. To lay bold of, seize , to get into one's 
power or possession. Obs. exo. arch. OE 8- 
T o grip ME fb. To endrcle tightly -1758. c. 
absol. 2597. f 4. To clench (the fist, etc.) 
(rare) -1738. +5. fig. To apprehend ; to com- 
prehend (rare) -1742. 0. To pinch, squeeze. 

(Said also of poverty.) 1643. 7. To grieve, 

afflict, distress. Now rare . 1559. 8. To affect 

with gripes. Now chiefly in pa. pple. x6ix. b. 
absol To produce pain in the bowels as if by 
constriction or contraction; to cause gripes 
1702. 9. Naut. a. trans. To secure (a boat) 

with gripes. (In fa. ffle. only.) x8xo. b. 
intr. Said of 9 ship which has a tendency to 
come up into the wind in spite of the helm 
1627. 

x. Upon whose heart may al! the Furies g. Marlows. 
a. Woldest thou g. both gaine and pleasure xyi. 
3. I«et each. g. fast his orbed Shield Milt, 6. For 
this, he grip’d the Poor, and Alms denied Savage. 7. 
H o w ini y Sorrow gripes his Soule Shaks. Comb. 1 g,- 
all, a grasping, avaricious person ; f-money, -penny, 
a miser, niggard. Hence Gri*ping-ly adv., -ness. 
Gripe, v.* 1597. Dial. var. of Grip v* 
Gripeful (grai*pful), sb. rare. 1797. [fi 
Gripe sb . 1 4 -ful.] As much as can be 
grasped in the hand. 

Gnpeful (grai'pfiU), a. rare. 1864. [fi 
Gripe v . 1 4- -ful.] Apt to gripe; gripy. 
Griper (grai-poi). 1573. [fi Gripe v.* 4 
-erO One who, or that which, gripes; an 
extortioner (now rare); fan instrument of 
torture. 

Gripe’s egg. ME [Gripe jA 8] A Urge 
egg supposed to be that of a gripe ; a vessel 
shaped like this; an oval-shaped cup. 
fGripll- 1652. [ad. L. grlphus (also used), 
a. Gr. y pi <f>ot creel ; an enigma.] A puzzling 
question; a riddle, enigma -1796. 

|| Grippe (grip). Also (anglicized) grip. 
*7 76. [Fr., vbl. sb. fi gripper to seize.] — In- 
fluenza, 

Grippe, obs- fi Grip. 

Gripper (gri*pw). 157a [f. Grip vA 4 
-er 1 .] fi. * Griper x. n. spec. a. 4 In 
Ireland, a sheriff’s officer ; a bailiff’ (Cassell) 
1884. b. Austral, slang . One who catches 
sheep for the shearers 1886. 3. Any contri- 

vance for gripping, clutching, or grasping 
tightly 1857. 4. attrib., a Eg. mechanism X87X. 

fGri’pple, sb. rare. 153a [fi root of Grip, 
Gripe ; efi Grapple.] x. A hook to seise 
things with, e. Grasp. Spenser. 

Gn*pple, a. Now only dial, or arck. [OE 
grifut, f grip-, wk, root of grifan GRIPE v. 1 ] 
x. Griping, niggardly, usmrioea " ’ * 

tenacious 1513. 


a. Gripping ; 


GRIT 

g. own« 
cannot tup Scott. 

1 Gri'pple, v. 1591. Altered fi Grapple si 
-*630. 

Gripsack (gri'pissek). US. colloq. 1883. 
[fi Grip a. 1 4 Sack.] A traveller's handbag. 
tGrie, sb. ME [a. OF. gris adj. used subst. 
(see next).] A kind of grey for -X575. 
fGrie, a.* rase. ME [a. F .gris, a. OHG. 
gris (mod. greis), of ankn. origin.] Grey 

~Crrinl]le (griz^Pl, as F. grfzay). 1848. [a. 
F. f f. gris grey (see prec.). ] Painting. Decora- 
tive painting In grey monotone to represent 
objects in reuefi b. attrib . or adj. Executed in 
grisaille i860. 

Gris-amber : see Ambergris. 

Griaard (gri‘sAid). rare. 1607. [ad. F. 
grisard , t. gris; see -ARD.J 
+A. adj. Greyish. ToPSELL. 

B. sb. A grey-haired man. Browning. 

Griae, var. of Gri$ Obs . ; obs. fi Greck. 
Griseous (gri z/bs), a. 1819. [fi med.L. 
griseus + -OUS.] Grey; spec, in Zool and Pot., 
bluish grey, pearl-grey. 

||Gciaette (grize't). 1700. [a. F., f. gris 
grey ; see -ette.] x. A cheap grey dress 
fabric, formerly worn by working girls in 
France, a. A French girl or young woman of 
the working class, e.g. a shop assistant or a 
seamstress 1723. 3. A noctuid moth, A crony da 
strigosa 1869. 

Grialdo (gri-skin). 1700. [fi. gris, Grics 
a pig 4 -kin.] The lean part of the loin of a 
bacon pig. 

Grisled, var. of Grizzlfd a. 

Grisly (gri'zli), a. Now arch, or literary. 
[Late OE. gris lie; ult. f. root gris- + -lie, -LIT 1 ; 
of unkn. history.] x. Causing horror, terror, 
or extreme fear; horrible to behold or hear. 
Now : Causing uncanny or unpleasant feelings; 
grim, ghastly. 9. Ugly (dial.) 1674. +3. In- 
spired by fear -1698. 

x. A man of fnslie and sterna grauirie xjjx. 
Grieslie ghostes, night SnuisaR. G. Grones Sidney, 
oaths Scott, j. G. drede Chavcxb. Hence Grl*a* 
lineaa, g. quality or condition. Gxi'aly adv. ( Obs. 
exc. arch.) 

Grisly, obs. fi Grizzly a. and sbl 
Grison (gri-zan), sb. 1796. [a. F. ; app. 

the same word as next. (Both animals are 
grey.)] 1. A carnivorous quadruped of S. 
America, of the family Mustelidx , allied to tha 
glutton and marten, a. A S. American monkey 
{Lagothrix canus), said to be a remarkable 
glutton X&40. 

fGriaon, a. 1438. [a. F. f fi gris grey.] 

Grey. 

Grist (grist), sbfi [OE. grist s — OTeut. 
type *grinstu~, f. grind - Grind v.] +i. The 

action or an act of grinding -1676. a. Com to 
be ground ; also (with fl.) a batch of this ME 
Also fig. b. U.S. A lot, number, quantity (of) 
1840. 3. Com that has been ground 1566. 

4. Malt crushed or ground for brewing X823. 

5. attrib ., as g -cart 1602. 

s. Phr, To bring g. $0 the (ends) mill 1 to bring boa 
business or advantage. All ieg. that comes to his 
mill ; he tarns everything to account, b. There's an 
onaccoun table g. on ’em [bees] J. F. Cooruu Comb. 
ff.-mlU, a mill Tor grinding corn, 

Grist (grist), sb* 1733. [?conn. w. Gird 
v. 1 ] The size or thickness of yam or rope. 

Common g. is a rope 1 inches in arcsunferonce, with 
twenty yams In each of the throe strands Kniomt. 
Grist, v. 2895. [fi Grist j^. 1 ] trans. To 
grind (com). Hence Grl*ering vbl sb. the 
action of grinding com, or its result. 

Gristle (grrsl), sb. [OE. gristle 5 cogn. w. 
)E. grost gristle. Of obscure etym.] x. m 


OE. grost gristle. Of obscure etym.] 
Cartilage x; Also fig. and ttrantf, in. fig. 
A tender or delicate person -1659. 3. attrib. 

ME 

s. fig. fn the g. t in an initiatory, or unformed stage 
of existen c e. Bumex. 

Gristly (gri-ali), m. ME [f. Grmtle sb. 
4 -Y 1 .] x. Pertaining to, or of the nature of 
gristle; consisting or foil of gristle; cartilagi- 
nous. a. Having a texture resembling that of 
gristle, in toughness, etc, x 6 oz, 

1— OTeut. 
z. 


gnssie, m lougnness, etc. xoox. 

Grit (gr4), sb.l [OE grid OTt 
*greut<P, pierh. assim. to Grit sb.*, q. v.) 


6 (Qw.KAa). tt (Oer. Miller). *(Ft.duae). » (c*rl). « («•) (th«e). t {*) / (Fr .tain). 
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collect, sing. Formerly : Sand, gravel. Now : 
Minute particles of stone or sand, as produced 
by attrition or disintegration, b. A particle of 
sand (rare) x6oi. a. Coarse sandstone, esp. 
of the kinds used for millstones and grind- 
stones; gritstone ME. 8. Earth, soil, mould; 
fthe ground. Obs. cxc. dial. ME. 4. The 
grain or texture of a stone 2539. 5. colloq . ; 

orig. U.S. slang. Firmness or solidity of charac- 
ter; indomitable pluck or spirit ; stamina 1825. 
b. In Canadian politics, a Radical or Liberal. 
Formerly clear g. 1884. 

4. These stonis at Stonehenge be all of one gryt, with- 
out chaunge of colour, orvayne 1599. 5. If you were 
a chip of the old block you would be just what he 
called 4 the grit * (* the right sort) Thackeray. 

Comb. 1 g.-berry, the genus Comarostapkylix \ 
-board, the earth-board of a plough j -emery, coarse 
emery 1 -rock — Gritstone. 

Grit (grit), sb.* Now only pi. and dial. 
fOE. grytt(e, usu. in pi. gryttayn, f. (ult.) Teut. 
root*greut-,graut-, gr$t- t whence also Groats, 
and Grit xA*] + 1. Bran, chaff, mill-dust -ME. 
a. Oats husked but not ground (or only coarse- 
ly); coarse oatmeal 1579. 

Grit (grit), v. 176 a. [f. Grit x^.i] 1. 
intr. To produce a grating sound, as of the 
crushing of grit; to move with such a sound, 
a. trans . To cover with grit or sand 184a. 3. 

To grind or grate (the teeth) 1848. 

s. The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread 
Goldsu. 

Grith (gri)>). Now Hist. [OE. gri, a. 
ON. grid neut., orig. domicile, home; in pi., 
truce, peace, pardon. J ti . Protection . defence ; 
safe conduct -165a a. spec, in OE. Law. 
Security, peace, or protection guaranteed 
under limitations OE. 8. concr. A sanctuary, 
asylum ME. t4- Peace -1460. +5. Quarter 

(in battle) -1475. 8. attrib . ME. 

a. Church-g. (OE. cirtc-grifi), security within the 
precincts of a church. To ask the privilege of g. and 
sanctuary Scott. Hence Grithbreacb, breach of 
the peace, or its penalty. 

Gritstone (gri-stJun). 1555. [£ Grit sb.* 
+ Stone sb.] - Grit sb. 1 2. 

Gritty (grrti), a. 1598. [f. Grit sb* + 
-V.] x. Of the nature of or resembling grit; 
containing, consisting of, or full of grit; sandy, 
a. Full of or containing minute hard particles; 
also fig . of literary style, with allusion to the 
quality of gritty bread 2882. 3. U.S . colloq. 

Having grit (see Grit sb. 1 5) 1847. 

Grivet (gri-vdt). 1859. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A small greenish-grey monlcey of north-east 
Africa (Circopithecus griseiviridis) ; the tota. 
Grise, rare obs. form of Grece, stairs. 
Grizel (gri*z31). 1565. Later form of Gri- 
st Ide («=. Griseldis , Griselda) in Chaucer's 
Clerk's Tale , the proverbial type of a meek, 
patient wife. 

For patience shoe will proue a second Grissell Tam. 
Sbr. il 1. 997. 

Grizelin, obs. f. Gridblin. 

Grizzle (gri’zT). [ME. gristly a. OF .gristly 
f. gris; see Gets a.] 

A. adj. Of grey colour, grey, grizzled. tOf 
ahorse: Roan. 

B. sb. +1. A grey-haired old man. ME. only, 

a. A grey horse or other animal 1620. 3. 

Grey nair; a sprinkling of grey hair x6ox; a 
grey wig 2755. 4. Grey colour; the colour 

grey; flight roan 161 x. 5. A second-class 
stock brick, so called from its colour 1843. 

x. O thou dissembling Cub: what wilt thou be 
When time hath sow'd a g. on thy case Shaks. 

Grizzle (gri-z'l), v. 1740. [f. Grizzle a.] 
x. trans. To render grey or grey-haired. a. 
intr. To become grey, etc. 1875. 

Grizzled (griVld), a. 1458. [f. Grizzle 
a. + -ED *.] x. Grey, grizzly ; roan-coloured 
(dial.), a. Having grey liair 1606. 
a. To the Boy Caesar send this grizled head Shaks. 

Grizzly (gri-zli), a. and sb* 1594. [f. 

Grizzle a. + -y.] 

A. adj. Grey ; greyish; grey-haired; grizzled. 
Old Squirrels, that tume Grisly Bacon. Grizzly 

bears a large and ferocious bear, Ursus horribilis , 
peculiar to the mountainous districts of western North 
America 1701. 

B. sb. The grizzly bear 2808. 

Grizzly (gri-zli), sb* 1877. Mining. U.S. 
A grating of parallel iron bars with interstices 
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between to allow the finer material to fall into 
the sluices below while the larger stones are 
screened off. 

Grizzly, v&r. of Grisly a. 

Groan (gr*»n), sb. ME. [f. Groan v.] 
An act of groaning; a low vocal murmur 
emitted involuntarily in pain or ^reat distress ; 
occas.y an expression of strong disapprobation, 
b. attributed to inanimate things 1605. 

b. Such groanes of roaring Winde Lear in. ii. 47. 

Groan (grAm), v. [OE. grdniany f. (ult.) 
Teut. root *grai -, grf-, whence OHG. grtnan 
to distort ihe countenance, etc.] x. intr. To 
breathe with a deep-toned murmur; to utter a 
low deep sound expressive of grief or pain. 
Also quasi-l/anx. Also fig. 1642. b. attributed 
to inanimate things 1602. fa. spec. Of the 
buck: To utter its cry at rutting-time -1686. 
3. trans . To utter with groans x6o6; +to 
bewail (rare) -X766. 4. intr. To be oppressed 

to the point of groaning. Const, beneath, 
under, with. 1613. Also fig. and transf. 15x3. 
5. To express earnest longing by groans ; to 
yearn, as if with groans; hence fig. of things. 
Const, for, to with inf. 1560. 6. trans. To ex- 

press disapproval by means of groans 1799. 

X. Jig. Be shrew that heart that makes my heart to 
CToane Shaks. quasi-/Vrt«r. He fell, and deadly pale, 
Groand out his Soul Milt. 3. 4 No trifle ’, groan'd 
the husband Tennyson. 4. Afodest merit. .Is left in 
poverty to g. Church iu. The press groans with pro- 
ductions Jefferson. The door upon its hinges groans 
Keats. 5. JhL C. 111. i. 975^ Hence Groa*ner, one 
who groans; also slangy a thief who attends funerals, 
etc. Gro&’ningly, in a groaning manner. 

Groanful (gr<7u*nful), a. rare. 1590. [f. 

Groan sb. + -ful.] Full of groans or groan- 
ing; lugubrious. 

Groat (great, grpt). [ME. groot , a. MDu. 
groot, prop, an ellipt. use of the adj. * great (in 
the sense 4 thick ’). The pronunc. (gryt) is now 
old-fashioned.] 1. Hist. A denomination of 
coin (med.L. grossus, F. gros , It grosso , MDu. 
groot), recognized from the 13th c. in various 
countries of Europe. Its standard was theo- 
retically one-eighth of an ounce of silver, 
a. The English groat coined in 1351-2 was 
made equal to four pence. The groat ceased 
to be issued for circulation in 1662. 3. attrib ., 

as g.-silver, a customary gratuity of a g. ME. 

1. A Pin a Day. says our frugal Proverb, is a G. a 
Year Addison. I do not care a g. what it is Chester?. 
A cracked or slitg . : a type of something worthless. 

Groats (greets, gTgts), sb. pi. [OE. *grotan 
wk. pi., cogn. v/.grot neut., fragment, particle, 
and with Grit sb?, q. vj 1. Hulled, or hulled 
and crushed grain, chiefly oats, but also wheat, 
barley, and tmaize. Embden groats : crushed 
barley or oats. ta. Naked oats -1725. Comb. 
fg.-sugar, coarse sugar. 
tGroa-tsworth. 1562. [f. groafs , genitive 
of Groat sb. + Worth. ] As much as a groat 
will buy; fig. a small amount -1678. 

Grobian (grJh *bifin). *609. [a. Ger., ad. 

med.L. Grobianus, name for a typical boor, f. 
G. grob coarse, rude ; see Gruff. ] A clownish 
slovenly person. Also as adj. 

Grobians and sluts, if once they be in loue, they will 
be most neat and spruce Burton. 

Grocer (gwosaj). [ME. grosser, ad. OF. 
grossier -med.L. grossarius , f. grossus Gross.] 
+1. One who buys and sells in the gross, a 
wholesale dealer or merchant. (The company 
of Grocers consisted of wholesale dealers in 
spices and foreign produce; hence prob. sense 
2.) 1689. a. A trader who deals in spices, 
dried fruits, sugar, etc. 2465. 

a. What should an irenmonger mtddle with Grocer’s 
ware Barclay. Grocers tick , eczema caused by 
handling sugar* 

Grocery (gnfr’sari). ME. [f. prec. + -y.l 
x. collect, sing. The goods sold by a grocer; pi. 
various sorts of such goods. a. The trade of 
a grocer 1689. 3. U.S. A grocer’s shop 1828; 

a dram-shop 2846. 4. attrib., as g.-warehouse 

I 554- 

x. A deal box . . to bring home groceries in GotDSM. 
A parcel of g. 1865. Comb, g.-capt&in, the captain 
of an East fndiaman. 

Grog (grqg) t sb. 1770. [Said to be short for 
Grogram ; applied first as a nickname to 
Admiral Vernon, who wore a grogram cloak, 

1 and afterwards to the mixture which he ordered 
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to be served out instead of neat spirit.] A 
drink consisting of spirits (orig. rum) and 
water. Seven-water g., a sailor's term for very 
weak grog. 

Comb. 1 g.-bloaaom, a redness or pimple on the 
nose caused by excessive drinking ; -shop, a dram- 
shop j also {Pugilistic slang) the mouth. 

Grog (grpg), v. 1833. [f. the sb.] I. intr. 
To drink grog. a. trans. To extract spirit 
from (an empty cask) by pouring hot water 
into it, and letting it stand 1878. 

Groggcry (grp gari). U.S. 1855. [f.GROo 
sb. + -ERY.J A grog-shop. 

Growy <*• I 77°- [f* Grog sb. + 

-Y 1 .] i. Intoxicated; also, bibulous. a. 
Farriery. Of a horse: Having a weakness in 
the forelegs, which causes a hobbling or totter- 
ing movement 1828. 3. slang. Weakened in 

a fight, so as to stagger ; hence gen. shaky 
1832. Hence Gro'ggineM, g. condition or 
state. 

Grogram (gr^grfim). 156a. [Earlier gro- 
gran(e, ad. F. gros grain large or coarse grain.] 
1. A coarse fabric of silk, of mohair ana wool, 
or of these mixed with silk ; often stiffened 
with gum. 9. A garment made of grogram 
1633. 3* attrib. , as g.-cloak , etc. 1582. 

Groin (groin), sb.* Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[ad. OF. groign (mod. groin) : — pop. L. *grun- 
mutn f. L. grunmre to giunt like a swine.] 
ti. A grunting, grumble. Chaucer. 9. The 
snout, esp. of a swine ME. +3. Naut. The 
groin (of Spain) fan etymological perversion of 
Sp. Coruiia] : a sailor's name for Corunna 

drroln (groin), sb. 2 ME [orig. grynde, 
grinde, of uncertain origin. Not conn. w. 
Grain sb?] x. The fold or depression on 
either side of the body between the abdomen 
and the upper thigh, tfig. The seat of lust. 
B. Jons. fa. A deep trench -1587. 3. Arch. 

The edge formed by the intersection of two 
vaults. Also, the rib or fillet of stone or wood 
with which this is usually covered. 1725. 

x. Jig . To hce The fury of mens gullets, and their 
groines B. Jons. 

tGroin, V* ME. [ad. OF. grognir (also 
grogner) : — L. grunnire. j 1. intr. Of animals : 
To grunt; to growl -1590; esp. of the buck: To 
utter its cry at rutting-time (cf. GROAN v.) 
-17 il. a. transf. Of persons: To grumble, 
murmur -1583. 

Groin (groin), v 2 1805. [f. Groin sb.*] 

Arch. x. To form into or furnish with groins; 
to build with groins 1812. 9. intr. Of an 

arch, etc.: To spring as a groin. 

Groin: see Groyne sb. and v. 

Groined (groind), ///. a. 1789. [f. Groin 
sb? and v? + -ED.] Built or furnished with 
groins. 

Grom(m)et, -it : see Grummet. 

Giumil, -ill, -ille,oU. ff. Grom well. 

Grom well (gr^mw^l). [ME. gromylle, 
-ills, a. OF. grovtil, gremil (mod. gr/mil), of 
doubtful origin. Affected by speedwell .] Any 
of the plants of the genus Lithospermum (N.O. 
Boraginaccst ), characterized by hard stony 
seeds ; formerly used in the cure of gravel. 
Also attrib . 

Grand, obs. pa. t. of Grind v* 

Grant(e : sec Grunt. 

■fGroof, grufe (grdf), adv. ME. [a. ON. 
gnlfa, in phr. d grdfu face downwards.] On 
the face, on the belly; prone -X567. 

Sbe on here Armes two Fil gruf, and gan to wepe 
Chaucer. 

Grao-groo, gru-gru (gTfi’grtf). 2796. f? 
Native name.] x. In thewT Indies and S. 
America, a name for two species of palm, 
Astrocaryum aculeatum and Acrocomia sclero- 
carpa . 9. Usu. groo-groo worm : The grub of 

the coleopterous insect Calandra palmarum 
1796. 

Groom (grfim), sb. ME. [Of unkn. etym* 
' Boy, male child ' seems to be the orig. sense, j 
ti. A man-child, boy -1675. a. A man, male 
person. Sometimes contemptuous ** * fellow *. 
Obs. exc. arch. ME. 3. A man-servant; a male 
attendant, Obs. exc. arch. ME. 4. The speci- 
fic designation of several officers of the English 
Royal Household, chiefly in the Lord Cham- 


i faan). a (pass), an (\oud). v (cat), g (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ever), si (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (s/t). i (Psychs), 9 (what), p (gat). 
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berlaln’s department; as Groom of the Chamber, 
of the Stole , in waiting, etc. 1464. 5. A servant 
who attends to horses. (Orig. a contextual use 
of 3 ; now the current sense.) 1667, Short 
for Bridegroom. ( U su. in context with bride,) 
1604. 7. at t rib , X483. 

a Tit, A . iv* ii. 164. 3. You logger-headed and vn- 

K illisht groomes, Wnat, no attendance Shaks. 5. 

orsea led, and Grooms besmeared with Gold Milt. 
4 . Drinking health to bride and g. Tennyson. 
Groom (gr£m), v. 1809. [f. Groom *£.] 
x. trans. To curry, feed, and generally attend 
to (a horse); to • fettle ’. 9. transf To tend or 
attend to carefully; to give a smart appearance 
to 1843. 8- puss. To be made a bridegroom. 

Byron. 4. U.S. To prepare as a political 
candidate X889. 

Groo-mer. 1884. [f.prec. + -er 1.1 Abrush 
rotated by a flexible or jointed revolving shaft, 
for the mechanical grooming of horses. » 
Groom-porter. Obs. exc. Hist, 1509. An 
officer of the English Royal Household, abo- 
lished under George III, whose principal func- 
tions were to regulate gaming within the 
precincts of the court, to furnish cards and 
dice, and to decide disputes arising at play. 
Groomsman (grfi-mzmd&n). 1698. [f. 

groom's + Man, after Bridesmaid, q.v.] A 
young man acting as friend or attendant on the 
bridegroom at a marriage, either alone (as 
* best man ') or as one of a company. 

Grooper, obs. L Grouper. 

Groove (grnv), sb. ME. [ad. early mod. 
Du. groeve ' sulcus, fossa, scrobs ', Du. groef, 
f. OTeut root *gr 6 b-, grab - (see Grave so , 1 
and «/.*}.] x. A mining shaft; a mine, pit. 
Now dial, g. A channel or hollow, cut by 
artificial means, in metal, wood, etc. 1659. 3. 

A channel or furrow of natural formation; spec . 
in Anat, and ’fool. 1787. 4. transf and fig, A 

channel or routine of action or life. Often, in 
bad sense: A rut. 1849. t$. A gardener’s 

transplanting tool -1726. 

4. His ideas were wont to travel rather in a g. H klfs. 
Comb, r.-bo&rd (in an organ), a second upper board 
in which grooves are cut to supply room for the larger 
pipes, etc. 

Groove (gr«v), v. 1483. [f. Groove sb.] 
x. intr. To sink a mining shaft ; to mine (dial.). 
9. trans. To cut a groove or grooves in; to 
provide with grooves 1686. 3. To cut in the 

form of a groove or channel; to excavate (a 
channel) 1866. 4. pass . and intr. To fit or 

be fitted as into a groove (rare) 1854. 

Groover (grfi'vw). 1610. [f. Grooved. + 
-er 1 .] One who or that which grooves; a 
miner (now dial.)] a gouge (rare) 1863. 
Grooving (grfl'viij), vbl. sb. 1678. [f. 
Groove v . +■ -ing »,] 1. The action of Groove 
v .; mining (dial.) 1892. a. The making or 
forming of grooves or channels; a groove or 
set of grooves. Also fig. 1728. 3. attrib ., as 

g.-plane , etc. 1678. 

Grope (group), sb. 150a [f. Grope v.] 
The action or an act of groping (/if. and fig.). 

Grope (group), v. [OE. gr Apian, f. (nit.) 
OTeut root *graip- t ablaut-var. of 
whence Grip sb . 1 and t/. 1 ] t*x. intr. To use 
the hands in feeling, touching, or grasping ; to 
handle or feel something -1568. n. To attempt 
to find something by feeling about as in the 
davit or as a blind person ; to feel about in 
order to find one's way OE. Also fig ; +3- 
trans. To touch with the hands; to handle, 
feel ; to probe (a wound). Also, to take hold 
of, grasp, seize. -1738- to. To search, rum- 
mage. Obs. exc. Sc. 1526. +4. fig, a. To 

apprehend as something palpable -1642. +b. 

To examine, sound, probe; to investigate 


-i6sx. 

s. She gropeth alwey further with hir bond And 
foond tbe bed Chaucxk. Fish must be grop't for, and 
be tickled too Bumyan. fig. As blindly groped they 
for a future state Dbydkn. Phr. Tor, one's way : to 
find one's way by groping {lit. undfig.). 4 . to- Felix 
gropeth him, thinking to hauc a bribe N.T. (Genev.) 
Acts xxiv. Contents. Hence Gro'plngly ado. ii 
groping manner. 

Groroilite (groroi-lait). 1844. [f. Groroi in 
France + -LITE.] Min. Earthy manganese, 
occurring in roundish masses, of a brownish- 
black colour with reddish-brown streaks. 


Grosbeak (gr*»sbik). Also fgross-beak. 
1678. [ad. F .gros-bec, f. gros +> bee.] Any of 
various small birds having a large stout bill, 
chiefly of the families Fringillidse and Plo- 
ceidx. The common grosbeak is the hawfinch 
(Coccothraustes vulgaris )• Other species are: 
green g. « Greenfinch x ; pine g., Pinieola 
enucleator ; cardinal g. (see Cardinal sb,)\ 
grenadier %, (see Grenadier *); also (in U.S.) 
blue g. (Guiraca cserulea), evening g. (Hespero- 
phona vesperlma), roae-breaated g. (Hedy me Us 
ludovicianus). 

|| Groschen (gnfu-fgn). 1617. [Ger., altered 
form (not dim J of MH G. gros, grosse — F .gros] 
see Gross sb.*] A small silver coin and money 
of account variously sV» or A of a thaler. 
Not a part of the present German monetary 
system. 

II Gros de Naples (gro dp napl). 1799. [F. 
gros Gross a., used subst] A heavy silk 
fabric, made originally at Naples. Also attrib. 
So || Gros de Tours. 

|| Gros grain. [See Grogram.] Commercial 
name of a strong corded silk fabric. (Recent.) 
fGross, 1638. [repr. F. gros. It. gros so.] 
A name for various foreign coins; e.g. the 
German Groschen, and the Italian grosso, 
worth about 3 d. Cf. Groat, -1705. 

Gross (gr<*u), sb. a ME. [a. F. grosse , orig. 
the fern, of gros big, Gross a.] Twelve dozen. 
Not found in pi. Also small g., in opposition 
to great g. «= xa gross. 

Bo we stringes, xl gros 1549. 

Gross (grilos), a. and sb. 8 ME. [a. F. gros, 
fern, grosse : — late L. grossus thick (freq. in the 
Vulgate).] 

A. adj. 

I. ti. Thick, stout, massive, big -1794. »• 

Big-bodied, corpulent, burly. (Now only dial ) 
Hence, Overfed, unwholesomely fat and corpu- 
lent. Hence said also of the habit of body. 
1577. t3* Of conspicuous magnitude; palpa- 
ble, striking; plain, evident -1793. 4. Glaring, 

flagrant, monstrous 1581. 

1. The Foe Approaching g. and huge Milt. In a 
strong g. hand Blackstone. Phr. f 7 * fly g. (Hawk- 
ing), 1 . e. at great birds. s. One of them is well- 
knowne. .a grosso fat man Shake. A full g. Habit of 
Body Ahbuthnot. 3, Lyes. grosse as a Mountains, 
open, palpable Shake. 4. G. Folly and Stupidity 
Bentley, sophistry 1781, impostors 18x7, perfidy 
Grote. credulity Church. 

DU ti* Of a denomination of value or weight : 
Relatively large; containing lower denomina- 
tions -x8ox. 9. Entire, total, whole. Now 
only as opp. to net. 1523. tb. Main, the great 
majority of -1793. 8* Concerned With Targe 

masses or outlines; general, opp. to particular 
ME. 


s. Phr. A hundred g. «* 11a lb. or 1 cwt. a. The g. 
personal estate is sworn at £37, 405. .the net at £ 39, 389. 
3. f G. average = general average (see Average). 

HI. x. Dense, thick 1460. ta. Solid; having 
three dimensions. Digges. t3- Of a body of 
armed mens Compact, solid -1670, 
z. Darkness . . so g. that it might be felt 1509. Spirits 
of purest light, Purest at first, now g. by sinning 
grown Milt. 

IV. ti. Consisting of comparatively large 
parts or particles. Hence, Wanting in fineness 
or delicacy. -1793. 9. +Of commodities, etc.: 

Coarse, inferior, common >1763. b. Of diet : 
t(<*) In early use, plain, not delicate; (b) in re- 
cent use, repulsive in quality. G , feeder, one 
who feeds grossly ; said transf. of plants. 1*99. 
3. Lacking in delicacy of perception ; dull, 
stupid. Obs. of persons, their opinions, etc.; 
arch . of faculties, after Matt xfii. x$. 1526. 
tb. Rough, rough and ready, clumsy -1675; 
approximate, general, indefinite -18x8. 4. 

Rude, uninstructed (now rare) 1561; tunonl- 
tivated ; tunleamed, untechnical -1781. 5. 

Extremely coarse in behaviour of morals x«a, | 
a Fish and oil, and such g. commodities De Foe. 
3 Men . .ft. of ear, of vision dim Whittier. G. and 
confus’d Conceptions Locke. 4. Peter and John., 
grosse vnlerned men 1561. The vulgar dialect of the 

city was g. and barbarous Gibson. 5. Agamemnon's 
Wife was a g. Butcher Dryden. Terms of the grossest 
abuse 185a 

B. quasi (the adj. used absol.) and sb. 
tx. By grots: In large quantities, wholesale 
-x66o. a. In grots, in the groat. [F. engros.] 
a. In a general way, generally ; in the main 


(now rare) ME. ft* 1 En masse ' -1647. te. 
In bulk, wholesale; opp. to by retail -1818. 
td. Nothing being omitted or withheld -1774. 
e. Law . [med.L. in grosso .] Said of that which 
is absolute and independent, belonging to the 
person, and not to a manor; esp. in advowson, 
villain in g. 1626. 8- +The greater part; the 

majority, the bulk -1766 ; esp. of an army, etc.: 
The main body (now arch.) 1600; tthe sum; 
the whole -1728. 14. Chiefly Mil. A large 

body; a mats -170a 

a. a. You cannot refuse in the g., what you have so 
often acknowledged in detail Burke. 3. The g. of 
an audience Stickle, of Mankind Butlee. 

Gross-beak, obs f. Grosbeak. 
tGro*aahead. 1580. [f. Gross a. 4- Head.] 

A thick-headed person, a dullard -1606. 
Grosaification (grfusifikii'fan). 1835. [f. 
Gross a. + -(i)fication.) Bot, The swelling 
of the ovary after fertilization. 

Grossly (grju-sli), adv. 1596. [f. Gross a. 

+ -LY •.] In a gross manner ; tplainly -1771 ; 
excessively, flagrantly 1594 ; tcoarsely -1823 ; 
•^materially -1601 ; fstupidly, *f awkwardly, 
roughly 1526 ; indelicately, indecently 1547. 
Grossness (grpu*sne§). 1494. [See -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being gross (see 
Gross a.). 

The G. of a City Feast Dkyden. That chastity of 
honour, .under which vice itself lost half its evil, by 
losing all its g. Burke. T he very g. of this flattery 
Dickens. 

Grossular (grp-sitilAi). Also -are. 1819. 
[ad. mod.L. grossular ia, an application of the 
specific name of the gooseberry.] Min . A 
pale-green variety of garnet from Siberia, often 
called the gooseberry garnet So Groaaula'ri- 
out, Gro'SBul&rite adjs. of the nature of, or 
resembling, the gooseberry. 

+Grot 1. [OE. grot, related to Grit sb. 1 , 
Grit sb.*. Grout; see also Groats.] A 
fragment, particle, atom -ME. 

Grot 2 (grpt). Now only poet. 1506. [ad. F. 
grotie; see Grotto.] — Grotto. 

Grote, obs. £. Groat, Groats. 

Grotesque (grote*sk).~ 1561. [Earlier cro- 
tesque . a. early rood.F. croiesque, ad. It grot- 
tesea (— opera or pittvra grottesca) adj. fem. 
used ellipt, f. grotta ; see Grotto and 

-ESQUE.] 

A. sb. x. A kind of deoorative painting or 

sculpture, in which portions of human and 
animal forms are fantastically interwoven with 
foliage and flowers, b. A work of art in this 
style. Chiefly pi. ; in pop. use, figures or 
designs comically distorted or exaggerated. 
1643. 2. A clown, buffoon, or merry-andrew 

1864. 8- Printing. A square-cut letter without 

ceriph, THUS; formerly called stone-letter 1875. 

B. adj. x. Arch. Having the character of the 

w ork described in A. x. 1603. 9. More widely : 
Characterized by distortion or unnatural com- 
binations; fantastically extravagant; bizarre, 
fquaint. Also transf. of literary style, etc. 
1653. fb. Of landscape: Romantic, pictu- 
resquely irregular -1764* 8* Ludicrous from 

incongruity 1747. 

9 . Those G. monsters .. with which the spouts.. of 
ancient buildings are decorated H. Waltolk. b* 
Milt. P. L. iv. it6 . 3 But what added most to the 
k. expression of his face, was a ghastly smile Dickens. 
Hence Grotesque p. to caricature, travesty. Qro- 
teaqne-ly adv., -ness. Grote'squerle, g. objects 
collectively : g. quality 1 a piece of grotesqueuest. 
Grotto (grp’io). PL -ob, -oes. 16x7. [ad. 
It. grotta : — pop. L. erupt a. grupta (— literary 
L. crypto), ad. Gr, upvvrrj vault, f. xpinrreiv. j 
x. A cave or cavern, esp. one which Is pictu- 
resque or an agreeable retreat. 9. An excavation 
or structure made to Imitate a rocky cave, often 
adorned with shell-work, etc. 169.5, Comb, gr 
work - sense a. 

Grouch (grant/), sb. (f.S. 1903. [Var. 

Grutch sb?) Grumbling; a fit of the sulks; 
a grumbler. Hence Grouch v. Grou*chy a. 

Ground (ground), sb. [Com. Teut : OE. 
grand : — OTeut *grundu-a pre-Teut. 
*ghrnfd-s. No Cognates outside Teut] 

I. ft. The bottom ; the lowest part or down- 
ward limit of anything -1894. a. The solid 
bottom or earth underlying the sea (tor other 
water). Now only Naut. OE. 8- The 


6 (Ger. Klin), o (Fr. pen). U (Ger. MAller). ii (Fr. dime). 0 (curl), e (e*) (thsre). / (A) (xwn). /(Fr.fasre). 8 (fs r, firm, aertli}. 



GROUND 

particles deposited by a liquid in the bottom of 
a vessel ; dregs, lees. tAlso ting. a sediment 
ME. Alto fig, b. Refuse (of meal, wool, etc.) 
(rare) 1609. / 

t. A customer.. that's near the grand of the parse 
Scott. fig. Let vs rather biases God from the s. of 
our heart Baau Trmnsl. JPrqfi a. The bottoms of the 
deape, where F adorns -line could , neuer touch the g. 
Shake. To break g.( Naut.) 1 to heave the anchor 
clear of the bottom. To strike g. 1 to obtain sound 
Inga. To take the g, t to run ashore, strand. 3, 
Smoking black coffee (half grounds) i860. 

J 3 L ti. The solid base or foundation on 
which a structure is raised. In early use also 
pi. fcf. foundations). -1715. a. In immaterial 
applications: a. The basis, foundation MB. 
tb. A fundamental principle ; also pi. rudiments 
>1762. ©. A reason, motive; often, a valid 

reason, etc. MG. 3. The foundation on which 
other parts are overlaid, or on which they rest 
for support or display : a. in a composite tex- 
tile fabric ME. b. Any material surface which 
is taken as a basis to work upon ; esp. in paint- 
ing and decorative art, a main surface or first 
coating of colour serving as a support for other 
colours or as a background for designs; the 
prevailing colour of any object, picture, etc.; 
the portion of a surface which is not operated 
upon. Also pi. ME. tc. Mus. The plain-song 
or melody on which a descant is raised. Also 
■> ground-bass. -1811. d. Etching . (See 
quot.) Also etching-ground, 2727. e. Carpen- 
try. (See quot.) Usu. pi. i8ai +4. The 
main constituent or the essential part of any- 
thing -1737. 

*. Salomon, .buylded the wallea. .from the grotmde 
of y* house vnto the rofe ComtULB z Kings vi. 15. 

a. a. Which of all goodly manners Is the g. Spenser. 

b. There is a g. la the law, that inheritance may. . 
not lyneally ascend Littleton's Tenures. C. Hee 
refus'd 1 his grounds f know not P. Hknry. What 
grounds for apprehension Sheridan. 3, a. To weave 
coarse work upon a precious g. Drydkn. b. Mosaick 
work of Green, ujpon a G. of fine Gold 1687. c. Shake. 
Rich. Ill , 111. viu 49. <L Ground in etching denotes 
a gummous composition, smeared over the surface of 
the metal to be etched 1 to prevent the aqua fortls from 
eating, or having effect, except in places where this 
ground is cut through, or pared off Chamber*. e. 
Grounds . — Pieces of wood concealed in a wall, to which 
the facings or finishings are attached P. N icholson. 

111 . The surface of the earth or a part of it. 
i. The earth as the surface upon which man 
and his surroundings rest or move. Also fig. 
OE. b. The portion of the earth a s surface on 
which a person or thing stands or moves; 
often fig. 1530. c. The bare floor (—pit) of a 
theatre. B. Jons. d. Fox-hunting. (To run) to 
g.: into a burrow or hole, - to earth 9 1797. ta. 




he earth as contrasted with {a) heaven -174a, 
(b) the sea -1697. 3. With a and pi. ta. A 

region, land, country (rare) -1609. tb. A 
piece or parcel of land -1733. c. pi. Enclosed 
land surrounding or attached to a dwelling- 
house or other building, serving chiefly for 
ornament or recreation. t Formerly “ lands, 
fields 1460* 4. Area or distance on the face of 
the earth. (Usu. without article.) ME. b .fig. 
Subject-matter; things that may be the object 
of study or discourse 1796. 5. Area or space 

having a specified extent or character, or 
adapted for a specific purpose ME. 0 . With 
reference to possessor or occupier, denoted by 
a genitive, etc. ME. 7. The space or area 
voider consideration, or one used for some 
special purpose, esp. the scene of any contest 
or meeting ME. 8. Telegraphy . The contact 
of the conductor of an electric circuit with the 
earth; the escape of current resulting from this 
1870. 

ft. The graasye g. with daintye Daystes digbt Sper- 
ssa fig. Por. f To bring to the g. : To cast down, 
overthrow, overcome. To fall to the g. \ (of schemes) 
to come to nothing ; so to be dashed to the g. (of hopes). 
Down to the g . : completely (c alloy.). Above g. ; un- 
buried. alive. b. To cut the g. from under one or 
■■ Twixt sky and g. Shake. 3. c. Like 
■ AP**. 1 * to . c° m ® r °h my grounds { Climbing my 
wallcs inspight of me the Owner Shake. 4. Phr. To 


gain, gather, get g. s to advance, make progress (lit. 

* to recede, retire. To ‘ 


* t0 re«de, retire. To lose g. 
to Call bade, decline. To take g. j to take up, or mow 


into, a certain position. b ".fig. The learned Dr. 
Robertson has travelled partly over the same g. 11804. 
& From a g. of advantage 1618. On some spot of 
English g. Shelley. 6. A fair house, built on another 
mans g. Shake. Phr. To hold, keep , maintain , stand 
shift and eg* (now ueu.figh. j. Oh iheg. : engaged. 
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InadneL He has been 'on the ground* I don't knbw 
bow many times Thackeray. The g. (Cricket) « (a) 
The space on which the game ia played ; (M the space 
within which a player may lawfully stand, e. g. while 
batting! (c) the paid staff of players attached to a 
club (al wo g.-staff). 

IV. The soil of the earth. Also without 
article : Soil, earth, mould ; now only in Min- 
ing. With a. and pi. A kind or variety of soil. 
?Obs. ME. 

There be many maner of groundes and soylee 
Fits h aea. 

Comb. z. General 1 a. g. -level, •pipe , -sward, etc. ! 
b. with sense 1 fundamental t * deep.seated etc. ; 
g.-idta, ^principle, • root , - thought , -tint, done, etc. 
(mostly recent imitations of German compounds) [ tc. 
with sense 'to the bottom', hence 1 completely, 
thoroughly, extremely ' : g.-hot , •stalwart f etc. 

a. Specials g«-air, the air contained in the .sou, 
which contains a large portion of carbonic acid gas, 
due to the disintegration of organic substmncees 
•angling, fishing with a weighted line, without a float ; 
•bailiff, a superintendent of mines; *baaa (Mus.), a 
bass-passage of four or eight bars in length, constantly 
repeated with a varied melody and harmony (Stainer 
& Uariett) j -bundle (Anal.), one of the bundles of 
nerve-fibres lying on either side of the grey matter of 
the spinal cord j -cable, that part of a mooring-cable 
which lies on the sea-bottom ; -chamber, one on the 
ground-floor ; -colour, (a) a fii &t coating of paint ; 


low waterr -fast a., firmly fixed in the g.i -flab* a 
fish which lives at the bottom of the water 1 -flahery, 
-flahing, fishing with the bait at or near the bottom 
of the water; -game, game which lives on the g., as 
hares and rabbits 1 t*hold, the anchors of a vessel; 
•joint, the joining of one stone or course in masonry 
with the g. or course immediately below t -Joist, a 
joist supporting the ground floor of a building 1 -land- 
lord, the owner of land which is leased for building 
on ! -mail Sc., payment for burying-ground | -mass, 
the compact basal part of an igneous rock, in which 
the distinctive crystals are embedded! -moraine, 
subglacial till, boulder-clay I also attrib.x -net- a 
trawl or drag-net 1 -note (Mus.). the note on which a 
common chord ia built, called also th a fundamental 
bass 1 also fig . ; -officer, one who has charge of the 
grounds andlands of an estate; -plane, the horizontal 
plane of projection in perspective drawing; -rope, a 
rope by which the lower edge of a trawl is kept on the 
g.; -row, a row of gas-jets on the floor of a theatre- 
stage ; -seine, a form of seine or drag-net ; -sluice 
eb. (Mining), a channel cut in the bottom or bed-rock, 
into which the earth is conveyed by a stream of water; 
-atory » Ground-floor i -substance (Phys.), the 
homogeneous matrix in which the structural elements 
ofa tisBueareembedded; -sype, waterfiltering through 
from the surface, opp. lospnngwaten -table (Arch.), 
the plinth or projecting course resting on the founda- 
tion pf a wail ; an earth-table 1 -tier, (a) the lowest 
tier of goods in a vessel's hold ; (b) the lowest range 
of boxes in a theatre ; -timbers, the main timbers 
laid on the keel ofa ship, floor-timbers! -tissue (Bot.), 
the mass of cells separating the vascular bundles from 
each other and from the epidermis! -torpedo, a 
torpedo fixed to the g. or bottom of the sea ; -tow, 
the loose hemp that comes from the sides of the 
hatchellert and spinners 1 -water, all water found 10 
the surface soil ol the crust of the earth, except such 
as may be in combination with the materials of the 
crust of the earth ; -ways, the large blocks and thick 

E lanks which support the cradle on which a ship is 
mnehed ; -wire ( Telegraphy), a metaphorical term , 
applied to the earth when used as a return circuit; 
•worm, an earth-worm. See also Main Words. 

b. In names of animals (esp. birds of terrestrial 
habits, and animals that burrow, or lie in holes or on 
the ground); as g.-bear, the common brown bear, 
Ursus arc tost -beetle, a general name for all beetles 
of the family Carotid* 1 -cuckoo, a member of one 
of the four genera of Neomorphinst, a sub-family of 
the Cuculidmx -dove, a dove or pigeon of terrestrial 
habits, esp. of the genera Chamstpelia and Geofielia ; 
•finch, (a) a bird of Swamson's sub-family Frhsgillina 
or true finches ; (b) an American finch of the genua 
Pifislo ; -gudgeon, the loach t -hornbill, the African 
genus Bucorvus (or Bucorax) of hombillsi -hornet, 
a hornet that has its nest on the g. ; -lackey, Bombyx 
castrensis 1 -lark, the tree pipit | also the bunting; 
-liaard, Ameiva dorsalis ; -oarrakaet, any bird of 
the genera Geopsittacus and Feeoporuex -parrot, (a) 
* prec. ; (b ) tne Kakapo of New Zealand 1 -pearl, 
an insect which lives beneath the soil in crevices fre- 
quented by ants, and acquires a shell-like calcareous 
scaly covering! -pig, the ground-rat (Aulaeodus 
Swtnderiattus ) ; -pigeon, a pigeon which passes 
most of its time on the ground ; asp. one of the family 
GouHdse i also * ground. dews ; -puppy a H six- 
bend es ; -rat (1 an ground-pig) \ -scratchcr, a name 
for the Rasores or gallinaceous birds ; -shark, any 
species of shark that rarely comas to the surface ask 
the spinous shark (Echinorrhinus spinosus ) ; -elottl, 
one of an extinct group Intermediate bet w e e n the 
existing sloths and ant-eaters t -snake, Corondta 
australis \ -sparrow UJS* one of several sparrows 
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of terrestrial habits, e.g. the grass finch and seven nalM 
aparrowt -spearing, a fish, Trachmocephalsts myopst 
-spider, any kind of spider that burrows or Uvea 
under atones 1 -thrush, (a) a thrush, of the genus 
Geocichla; (b) a bird of tne Australian genus Ctnclo- 
soma ; (cl the pitta or ant-thrush 1 -tit, a small Cali- 
fornian bird (Chamma fasciola), allied to the wrens 
and titmice ; -wasp, n wasp that has its heat on the 
g ! -wren, (a) the willow wren, Sylvia trockilisx 
(bi * ground-tit. See also Main Words. 

c. Iti names of plants, generally denoting dwirfifi 
plants and sometimes those of a trailing habit ! as 
g.-archii, Letanorm parella, a lichen used in dyeing 1 
•berry, (a) l/.S. = Checker-berry ; (b) Austral, a 
name for Astroloma kumfusium and A, pin i folium \ 
-box, Butene s emper vfrens, the small variety 1 
" edar, a 


for edgings t -ce 


cedar. like trailing plant < 


taowvwsnmsie psronnts j •or ■ 
ft, the genua Came/ina 1 -hemlock, 
ety of the common yew. Torus 
Checker-berry j -jasmine, Poe- 


•cherry, (a) the Dwarf Cherry, Cerasus Ckamsscera- 
sus i (o) an American plunt of the genua Phy salts 4 
-clatifa. Rhododendron Chanmcistus 1 -cypress, 
San to tines Cham secy paris sus t -elder, a name for 
Strmbveus Ebulus, Angelica sytvestris, AEgopodiufis 
Podagrarta, end Meoemrieuis perennis \ -fir ■ 
GaouHD-nMK; -flax, the| ~ ' 

an American variety 

baccata | -holly - Ch»t kkh-bckiit i ■jBwummf. ro. 
serina Stellerx \ -laurel, the Ttailing Arhutu 
(Epigma repens) of N. America ; t-myrtle, Butcher's 
Broom (Ruscus acuteatus) 1 -oak, (a) an oak.sapling 1 
(b) a species of dwarf oak 1 -pea = Gbound-nut a 1 
•plum, Astragalus caryocarpus , the fruit of which, 
a pod, closely resembles a plunt ; -thistle, the cardoon 
(Cynara Cardunculus) t -willow, a dwarf willow | 
-yew ■■ Crowserky z. See rIso Main Words. 

Ground (ground), v. ME. [f. Ground id.J 
ti* trans. 1 o lay the foundations of (a house)*; 
to found ; to fix or establish firmly. Also fig. 
-1684. a. To set on a firm basts, to establish. 
Const, on, also in (now only in pass.). ME 
t3- To establish, settle (a person in respect of 
his position, beliefs, etc. 1 . Const, in, of -16C7. 
t4. red. To rest or rely upon -1812. tAlso 
intr. tor reft . -168a. 5. trans. To instruct in 

main or elementary principles ME. 8. To 
form or supply a bams, ground, or reason for 
(rare) 1667. 7. To furnish with a ground (see 

Ground sb. 1 1 . 3) ME 8. To knock dowa 
ME.; t fid- 10 ‘floor’, ‘gravel' (rare) -1598. 

9. To set on the giound; to cause to touch the 
ground; to lay down 1650. b. Flcctr. To con- 
nect with the earth as a conductor 1883. c. 
mtr. To come to or strike the giound 1751. 

10. intr. Of a vessel : To run ashore or aground; 
to strand. Const, on. c 1430. b. trans. To 
cause to run ashore. Also fig. 1658. 

. That house . . wax grounded vpon y* rocke Cover, 
dale Luke vi. 48. a. Moral vertue groui ded vpon 
troupe Chauceb. Their suspicions and fears were 
not ill grounded Thirlwaia. 5. He came young and 
not well grounded from Oxford University 1617. 7. 

Whether he grounds a head.. or whether he grounds 
the whole picture Kurkin. 9. To g. one's bat Strutt. 
Phr. To g. arms (MiL)i to lay one’s arms upon the 
ground, tsfi. as an act of surrender, to. Three of our 
ships seemed to be grounded z8o& Hence Ground- 
ed -ly adv.. t-neaa (rare). 

Ground (ground), pfl.a. 1765. [pa. pple. 
of Grind tl] i. Reduced to fine particles by 
grinding or crushing. a. Having the surface 
abraded or fashioned by grinding, esp, of 
joints, stoppers, etc. intended to fit closely 
1JB07, &• Ground glass . +*• I late glass -1823. 

b. Glass made opaque by grinding, etc.; also 
at t rib. 1848. 

Groundage (grotrndedg). 1440. [f. 

Ground sb. -t- -agb.] i. ta. Some kind of 
toll or tax. ME only. b* A duty levied ob 
vessels lying upon a shore or beach, or entering 
a port 1567. b. Mining* — Royalty. 1852. 
Grotmd-aah. 1664. x. A young ash-plant ; 
an ash sapling Also attrib. a. dial. The 
gout -weed, Atgopodium Podagraria 2796; also, 
Angelica sylvestris 1853. 

Ground-tait 2631. 1. ta. A halt used in 
bottom- fishing (rare). T. Barker, b. A bait 
thrown to the bottom of the water, In order to 
lure the fish. Also fig. 1655. a. Northumk. 
The loach or groundling 1867. 

Ground-bird. 1560. fx. One, or perh. 
more than one, swan out of a ' game *, ? as the 
due of the owner of the land *1887, a. Anv 
columbine, gallinaceous, gr&llatorial, or struthf- 
ous bird 2846. 3. l/.S. The grass-finch or 

ground-sparrow 1856k 
Groundei), obt. pa. pple. of Grind a 
Grounder (gran'ncbj). ME. [f. Ground 
v. + -B * 1 . 1 n* One who. or that which, 


ar (bmd). a {pass), on (lswd). N(ctrt). f(Fr.chsf). ®C evCT )« ki (/, eye). 9 (Fr. aau d# vie), i (ut). % (Psychs), 9 (wluit)i ^(get). 



GROUl^D-FLOOR 


A 
etc.: 


grounds (see Ground v.). g, mtop 
Catching the ground (in angling) >847. to. 
knock-down blow 1889. «• fa Cricket, at 

A ball sent along the ground. 

Grou*nd-floo«r. 1601. The floor in a build- 
ing which is more or less on a level with the 
ground outside. Also attrib. 

Pbr. To get (or he lot) in oh the ground-floor (U.S. ) : 
to be allowed to share in a speculation on tha same 
terms as the original promoters. 

Ground-hog. 1840. x. 1- Aard-vark. 
a i The American marmot ( Arctamys ) 1843. 
Ground-ice. 1694. [Du. grandijs i Ger. 
grundeis .] Ice formed at the bottom of the 
water; anchor-ice. 

Grounding (grnu-ndiij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Ground v . and sb. + -ino L] z. The action 
of founding or establishing; chiefly in im- 
material sense. Also quasi -cover. That on 
which something is grounded (now rari). a. 
Elementary instruction 1644. 3. The prepara- 

tion or laying of a ground in arts and manu- 
factures. Also grounding-in, the application 
of the secondary colours in calico-printing. 
1466. 4. The action of laying, or of running, 

a ship aground 1691. 5. attrib . 179a 

Comb, : g.-machine, a machine for grounding in 
the manufacture of wall-paper; -tool, in mezzotint 
engraving, the tool with which the plate is roughened. 

Ground-Ivy. ME. I. a. The herb ale-hoof, 
Nepetti Glee horn a or C, cchorna hedemcea, a com- 
mon labiate plant having bluish- purple flowers 
and kidney-shaped leaves. fb. The peri- 
winkle, Vinca minor (rare). (These plants 
were classed as hedera solely on account of 
their creeping stems.) fa. The barren trailing 
ivy (Hedera Helix). Gerard. +3. The 
ground-pine (Ajug.i Chamxpitys). Parkinson. 

Groundless (graumdUs), a [OE. grund- 
Uas , t grand Ground sb. + -Idas less.] +i. 
Bottomless, unfathomable (lit. and fig.) -1605. 
s. Destitute of foundation, authority, or sup- 
port; having no real cause or reason; unfounded 
1620. 

1. Ground less pulft Svivkster. s. A a. fiction 
that cannot be proved Baxter. Hence Grou'nd- 
lees-ly adv.,- ness. 

Ground-line. 1450. [Cf. Du. grond/ijn, 
G. and Sw. grundlimc (in senses a and 3).] i. 
A line used for bottom- hshing. a. Geom. ta. 
The base upon which a diagram is constructed 
-1659. b. The intersecting line of the vertical 
and horizontal planes of projection 1857. 3. 

pi. Outlines (lit, and fig.) 1634. 

Groundling vgrairndliq). 1601. [f. Ground 

sb. + -LING.] i. A name for various small 
fishes which live at the bottom of the water. 
esp . a gudgeon or loach, a. A creeping plant, 
or one of low growth i8aa. 3. A fre juenter of 
the ground or pit of a theatre; hence, an un- 
critical or unrefined person. (Only in literary 
use, after llaml. III. li. ta.) 160a. +4. One of 

humble rank (rare) -1630. 5. attrib . or adj. 

1825. 

3. But how do you like sharing the mirth of the 
groundlings Lyiton. 

iGrou-ndly, adv. ME. [f. Ground sb. + 
-ly *.] Firmly established; in relation to the 
ground or root ; profoundly -1603. +Also as adj. 

Ground-man. Also groundsman. 1785. 
a. A labourer employed to dig or work on the 
ground. b. (Now always groundsman) One 
who is employed to keep a cricket, etc. ground 
in order 1886. 

Ground-nut. 1636. [With 1, cf. Du. 
grondnoot."\ z. One of the small farinaceous 
edible tubers of the wild bean (Apios tuberosa ), 
a climbing plant of N. America; also, the 
plant. 9. The pea-nut or ground-pea ( A rack is 
hypogna), the fruit of which is a pod ripening 
Snder ground 1769. Also attrib. 8* The 
earth-nut (Bunium fiexuosum)i6s3- 

Ground-pine. 1551. x. The plant AJuga 
Chamsepitys, said to be named from its resi- 
nous small a. The club moss (Lycopodium 
clavatum), or other species of Lycopodium 1847. 

Ground-^lan. I73*« [Cf. Du. grpndfilan.'] 
1. Hie representation on a plane of the arrange- 
ments, divisions, etc. of a building or other 
structure, at the ground-level a. The 
outline, general plan or basis upon whinh any 
work is constructed or composed 1832* 
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Ground-plate. 1663. [Cf. Tines, grondplaat.'] 
1. The lowest horizontal timber hi a framing; 
a ground-sill 9. «u A bed-plate carrying rail- 
way sleepers or ties (Knight) 1875. to* A piece 
of flattened metal on which anything is fixed 
1871. e. Elect r , A metal plate sunk in the 
ground and connecting an electric current with 
the earth 1874. 

Ground-plot 2563. x. The portion of 

f round covered by a building, etc.; foundation. 
Obs. ta. “ Ground-plan z, a. -1794. 
Ground-rent 1667. [Cf. Du. grondreHle.] 
The rent paid to the owner of land which is let 
for building upon. 

Ground-uea. 164a. A heavy sea in which 
large waves rise and dash upon the coast with- 
out apparent cause. 

Groundsel (graumdi^l), rA 1 [OE. gundse - 
swcli(i)se t grundesvoyliie ; of difficult ctyra.] 
Any plant belonging to the gen us Senecio ( N. O. 
Composite), esp. S. vulgaris (‘ common ground- 
sel ’), given as food to cage-birds and formerly 
* ugely used for medical purposes. 

Comb, g.-tree, a N. American ahrub, BaccAaris 
hahmifoUa, 

Groundsel (grau*nds£l), sb?, ground-sill 
(-sil). ME. [app. L Ground sb. + Sill, but 
the second clement early became a mere 
termination.] z. A timber serving as a founda- 
tion to carry a superstructure, esp. a wooden 
building; the lowest member of a wooden 
framework; aground-plate; hence, the founda- 
tion of any structure. Now chiefly teekn. to. 
fig. An underlying principle 1604. a. The 
lower framing-timber of a door ; a door-sill, 
threshold. tAIso, a window-sill. 1523. a- 
attrib. 1625. Hence tGroirndsel, grou'ndsill 
v. trans. to lay the foundation or threshold of. 
Groundsman: see Ground-man. 
Ground-squirrel. 177a. 1 . A terrestrial 
squirrel-like rodent : a. of the genus Tatnias ; 
esp. the chipmuck (T. striatus) of the U.S . ; to. 

Gopher sb. l a. a. An African squirrel of 
the genus Xerus 1867. 

Ground-swell. 1818. A deep swell or 
heavy rolling of the sea, the result of a distant 
storm or seismic disturbance. Also fig. 

fig. The deep-raking, g. of passion, as we see it in 
tne sarcasm ol Lear Lowklu 
Ground-tackle. 1556. [Cf. Du. grand - 
takel. ] A general name for all tackle made use 
of in anchoring, mooring, or kedging a vessel. 
Groundward. 156a. [See -ward.] 

A. adv . Towards the ground. Now rare. 

B. adj. Turned or inclined towards the 
ground 1878. 

Groundwork (grouTidwaik), 1550. [Cf. 
MDu. gront-werck (mod. grondwerk). J 1. The 
solid base on which a structure is built ; founda- 
tion. Now rare . Also fig. a. The body or 
foundation on which other parts are overlaid, 
or on which they rest for display, as In paint- 
ing, etc. 1655. b. The principal Ingredient 
(rare) x8aa. 

1. fig. No Thought can be valuable, of which good 
Sense is not the G. Addison, a. Cushions of flower’d j 
Satin, the g. thereof Gold and Silver 166a. 

Group (gr/7p), sb. Also fgroupe. 1 686. 
[ad. F. groupe, ad. It. gruppo group; prob. 
adapted 7rom Teut. +kroppo- ; see Crop. The 
etymological sense is app. • lump * or * mass *. ] 
1. spec. a. Fine Art. An assemblage of figures 
or objects forming together either a complete 
design, or a distinct portion of one. b. Afus. 
(a) A series of notes, of small time-value, 
grouped together; a division or run. (b) The 
method of setting out band parts in score. 
1727. a. gen. An assemblage of objects stand- 
ing near together, and forming a collective 
unity; a knot (of people), a cluster (of things). 
In early use there Is often a notion of confused 
aggregation. 1736. 3. A number of persons or 

things in a certain relation, or having a certain 
degree of similarity 1709. 4. esp. in sdentific 

classification. Chiefly used as an indefinite 
term for any classificatory division whatever 
its relative rank (so, e.g., in Zoology) 1826. 5. 
Math, A set or system of operations so con- 
stituted that the product of any number of 
these operations is always itself a member of 
the group 1854. ' i 


t GROUT 

t. The beautiful Greuppe of Figure* ip tbeGartM 
of the Temple Stkxul a. They stood, clustered in 
a dark and savage' g. J. F. C©or*R. A fine groupe of 
crystals Hrrscmbl. 3. Man cah only make progress 
m co-operative groups BagsmOt. Natural groups of 
languages tips. (Oxford) g. movement : a movement 
characterized by the * sharing ’of religious experiences 
by groups of persons^ 4. The .forms of life. > become 
divided into groups subordinate to groups Darwin. 
attrtb . g. captain, a rank in the Royal Air Force 
equivalent to colonel in the army. 

Group (gTwp), v. 1718. [f. the sb. Cf. F. 
grouper .J 1. trans. To make a group of, to 
Torm into a group ; to place in a group with 
2754* to. intr . for refi. To form a group or 
part of a group; to gather In a group or groups 
i8oz. 9. trans . To dispose (colours, figures, 
etc.) so as to form a harmonious whole. Also 
with about, togetJur. 1718. Abo intr. for refi. 
3. trans. To arrange in groups with reference to 
some common feature or property 186a. 

1. Scattered huts or cells grouped around a church 
or oratory 1894. a Six figures will form too many 
for a sculptor to g. to advantage Lockhart. Hence 
Grou'page, arrangement in a g or groups. 
Grouped (gr*pt), fipl. a. 170a. [f. prec. + 
-Rn l] Arranged or forming a group or groups. 

Grouped columns t three, four, or more columns 
placed upon the same pedestal. 

Grouper (grtfpaj). 1687. [ad. Pg. garupa , 
?repr, some S. American naraej 1. One of 
several species of the genus Epinephelus ol 
serranoid fishes, inhabiting W. Indian waters 
and the Mexican gulf. The chief species are 
the Red G. (F. morio) and Black G. ( E . nigri- 
tus). In California, a name of the rock-fish 
(SebcLstichtkys). 3. Aust/al. A percoid fish of 
the genus Oligorus Z865. Blue groper ; a 
labroid fish, Cossyphus gouldii 1880. 

Grouping (giw'pig), vbl. sb. 1748. [f. 

Group v. + -ing j .J The action of placing in 
groups, a manner in which things are grouped. 

Grouse (grous), sb. 1531. [?J 1. a. Any of 
the gallinaceous birds having feathered feet 
(the family Tetraonidse of many naturalists, of 
which the largest genera are Tctrao and Logo- 
| pus), b. In pop. use, restricted to Lagopus 
(formerly Tetroo) scoticus, more particularly 
called Red Grouse, and aiso Moor Fowl or 
Moor Game. c. Applied to birds of the 
genera SyrrAaptes and Pteroclcs, the Sand- 
grouse, o. v. 1772. d. The flesh of the bird 
1786. ta. As a term of contempt. B. Jons. 
3. attrib., as g.-drive, etc. 1814. 

z. a. Besides the Red Grouse, the most Important 
British varieties are : Black G., Tetraotetrix , Black 
Game or Heath Fowl, the male being called Black 
cock and the female Grey Hen. wood or Great 

White G., 

called also 

mada G., 

Comace or Dendragapus canadensis , called also Spot- 
ted Grouse. Dusky G., Canace or Dendrcgapus 
obscurus. Pinnated G., Cupidonia cufido. Ruffed 
G., Bon as a umbtllvs ; another species is the Hazel- 
grouse, B, silvestris. Sage G., Centrocircus uro- 
phasianus. Sharp-tailed G., a g. of the genus 
Pediaeeetes . Comb, g.-plgeon, the sand-grouse. 

Grouse (graus), v.i 1798. [f. pec.] intr. 
To shoot grouse. Also transf. (cf. snipe v.). 
Grouse (graus, grin), vfi orig. Army slang, 
1892. [?] intr. To grumble. Also as sb. 

Grouser (grau-sw). 1876, [?] Hydraulics. 
An iron- pointed pile or timber attached to a 
boat, etc. as a means of anchorage or of keep- 
ing it in position. 

Grout ( grant), sbA [OE. grdt ; related to 
Grit sb.\ Grit sb,\ Groats.] x. Coarse 
meal, peeled grain. In pL ■« Groats. Now 
rare. 9. The infusion of malt before and during 
fermentation. Also, small beer. Obs. esc. 
dial. OE. fto* (« Du. grute) app. tome plant 
formerly used for flavouring beer >1671. 3* 

Whole meal porridge, ? Obs. 2587. 4. Sedi- 
ment; dregs; lees; grounds 11697. 

4. Wherefore should we turn the g, In a drained 
cup Rossetti. 

Grout (grant), sb? 1638, [? a use of prec.] 
Thin fluidtnortar, which is poured ifitothe Inter- 
stices of m as onr y and wood-wprk. Also attrib. 
Grout (grout),*. 1838. [f. prec.] Irons. 
To fill up or finish with grout or liquid mortar; 
to _cement. Also with In. Hepce Grouting 
vbl. sb, filling of chinks, fcte. with grout ; chiefly 
coucr. the material useqln thia operation. 
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GROUT-HEAD 

tGnnit-head. Also growthed. 1550. [ 
Grout jA 1 ; In 9 confused with great, C 
pudding-head f\ 1. A blockhead, thickhead, 
dunce -1649. a. frbig head; a person with 1 
big head -1706. So Groubheaded a . thick- 
headed, stupid (now dial.). 
tGroutnolL 1578. [f. Grout sbA + Noll.] 
■t prec. —1658. 

Grouty (gratrti), a. U.S. 1836. [See -yL 
Sulky, cross, ill-tempered. Hence Grou’tiness. 
Grove (grouv). [OE. gr&f ; — prehistoric 
*graibo~, Cf. Grbavb sb. l \ i. A small wood; 
a group of trees affording shade or forming 
avenues or walks. Also transf and Jig. Ha. 
In Eng. versions of the Bible, an erron. render- 
ing: a. of Heb. A shir ah , now understood as 
the name of a goddess or of a pillar serving as 
an idol 1535; of Heb. ishel (R.V. 4 tamarisk 
tree ‘) f.535- 3* attrib. 1535. 

s. I. .like a Forrester, the groues may tread Shakh. 
trams/. Through Groves Of Coral Milt. Comb. g.. 
dock, R umejc Nemolapathunt j -snail. Helix Sylva 
tica. Hence fGrovef, a little g. 

Grovel (gipVl), v . 1593. [f. Grovelling 
adv., apprehended as a pr. pple.] intr. To lie 
prone or with the face downwards; to move 
with the body prostrate upon the ground 1593. 
Also fig. 

Gaze on, and grouell on thy face Shaks. fig. The 
vindictive Laud grovelled in a meaner.. victory 
DTsraku. Hence Grovel sb. the action of grovelling. 
Gro*veller, gro'veler, one who grovels, chiefly ySf . 

Grovelling, groveling (gravity), a. (///. 

a . ) 1538. [Orig. an attrib. use of Grovelling 
adv.; subseq. taken as pr. pple. of Grovel v.] 
1. Having the face or belly towards or on the 
ground ; prone. Applied also to a low-growing 
plant, a. transf. and fig. Of persons, qualities, 
etc.: Abject, base, low, mean, sordid 1608. 

1. Circe. .Whose charmed cup Whoever tasted, lost 
his upright shape, And downward fell into a groveling 
Swine Milt. a. Our groueling earth-desires Syl- 
vests*. Hence Gro*vellingly adv. 

Grovelling, groveling (gr^rvlin), adv. 
[ME. grovelynge, f. Groof + -LING* ) Face 
downward; in or to a prone or prostrate posi- 
tion. 

Sir launce 1 ot..pulIed bym grouelyng duune Ma. 
lory. So Gro* veilings adv. ( Obs . cxc. dial.) 
Grovy (grou-vi),a. Also +grovey. 1594. 
[f. Grove + -Y.l Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling a grove; abounding in groves; situated 
in a grove. 

Grow (grJe), v . Pa. t. grew (gr<7, gnu). 
Pa. pple. grown (grdun). [OE. grdwan, pa. t. 
grlow, pa. pple. gr&wen , f. OTeut. root grb~ (see 
Grass).] 

L Intr. senses. (In early use always with be, 
and still when a state or result is implied.) ti. 
Of a plant: To manifest vigorous life; to put 
forth foliage, flourish, be green -ME. a. In 
weaker sense: To have vegetative life. Hence 
also, to exist as a living plant in a specified 
habitat, or with specified characteristics. OE. 

b. transf. +(«) Of minerals : To be native in a 
certain situation; (6) joe ., of other things ME. 

c. Naut . Of a cable : To stretch out forward 

towards the starboard side 178a 3. With 

ad vs. or preps, forming phrases chiefly used 
transf. or fig. 1593. 4. With especial reference 
to the beginning of vegetable, or (transf.) ani- 
mal life OE. 5 . fig. Of immaterial things : To 
spring up; to arise, originate, be developed as 
from a germ ; to spring naturally as from a 
stock OE. 6. To increase gradually in size by 
natural development. (Cf. Wax v.) OE. 7. 
To increase gradually in magnitude, quantity, 
or degree ME. 8. To increase in some speci- 
fied quality or property. Const in, t of. ME. 

9. To advance in age (now arch.) 1477. 10. 

To come or pass by degrees into some state or 
condition. Also const, to with inf. Now rare. 
1450. ix. To become or come to be by de- 
grees, sometimes with inclusion of the literal 
sense ME. 

a. [They] show you slips of *11 th*t grows From 
England to Van Diemen Tennyson. b. There 
groweth Yron, Steele and Copper, and what not Lyly. 

S For euer may my knees g. to the earth,.. Vnlcsse 
tej. Shaks* jTeg. lax to be an organic or integral 
part of. a Hen. IV, 1. ii. 100, 4. Sugar-canes g. without 
planting 1660. Here grows.. this Fruit Divine Milt. 
transf Horns only g. upon the Male N. Cox. 5. 
Rumour of battle grew Tennyson. (The States] g. 
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out of human characters Jowett. Phr, fTog. to 
to arise or come into existence to the benefit or injury 
of (a person, etc.). Also mbsol. without to. The law 
ofgrowing.tox reversion, escheat. 6. Great Weeds 
do g. apace Shaks. She plumes her feathers, and 
lets g. her wings Milt. 7. New moons may g. or 
wane, may set or rise Prior. 8. Growe in grace 1 ‘ in- 
dale. He grew to no place of more honour Fullkr l 
Phr. Tee. on or upon (a person, etc.): (w) To increase 
so as to he more troublesome to. (b) To acquire more 
and more influence over. Hence: To gain more and 
more of <a person's) liking or admiration. 9. To g . 
on : to advance, make progress. My houre grows on 
a pace Bbaum. & Fl. 10. To g. into a Consumption 
1616, into gentility Lamb. # ii. To g. old with a good 
Grace Stlele, The soldiers grew.. out of all dis< 
cipline De Kok. ' 

Comb. Grow up. a. To advance to or towards 
maturity. b. Ot plants: To emerge from the soil, 
spring up ; also, to g. to full size. c. Of a custom, 
state of things, etc. : To arise gradually. 

IL Trans, senses, x. causative. To cause to 
grow 1774; to produce, esp. by cultivation 
1847; to let grow on the body 1819. a. pass. 
Of land, etc.: To be covered with a growth of 
something. Also with over . 1470. 

x. Wool, grown in Norfolk 1849. To g. potatoes 
1847. To g. quills Southey, a beard i860, a. It was 
all growen over with thornes Prcv. xxiv. 31. 

Hence Growable a. capable of being grown or 
cultivated. Growingly adv. 

Growan (gi<?uan). Cornish dial. Also 
grouan. 1753. [I* Cornish grou\ see Gra- 

vel sb. Cf. bret, grouan gravel.] A soft de- 
composed granite, overlying the veins of tin in 
Cornwall. Hard g.i granite or moorstone. 
Grower (gr<?u-aj). 156a. [f. Grow v. + 
-ER 1 .] x. Of a plant; One that grows fin a 
specified way), b. * A thick limb of a thorn 
hedge' ( E . Dial. Diet.) 1829. a. One who 
grows (produce) 1687. 

Growing (gron-iij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Grow 
v. + -ing l .] 1. The action of Grow v.i a. in 

intr. senses ; b. in trans. senses 1889. fa. 
Growth ; the faculty, period, or process of 
growth. Rarely pi. -1561. fconcr. A growth, 
a crop -172a. t 3 - Advance, progress. Wint. 

T. IV. i. 16. 4. attrib. ME. 

Comb. 1 g.-cell, a microscope-slide on which minute 
objects are kept growing in water i -pains, the 
neuralgic pains common in young persons during the 
period of growth i -point (Bot.fi the terminal portion 


plants. 

Growl (grdnl), sb. 1727. [f. Growl v.] 

i. An act of growling ; a low angry guttural 
sound uttered by an animal. AEo transf, of 
cannon, earthquake, thunder, etc. 1833. a. 
An expression of anger or dissatisfaction uttered 
by human beings 1821. 

Growl (graul), v . ME. [Prob. echoic.] I. 
intr. fa. Of the bowels: To rumble. MK. 
only. b. Of an animal ; To utter a low guttural 
sound, expressive of rising anger 1719. c. 
transf. Of thunder: To rumble 172.7. 9 . Of 
persons: a. intr. To murmur angrily 1707. b. 
To utter or express with a growl. Also with 
out. 1758. 

a a. He Growls, he Rages, he Swears 1707. b. To 
g. out criticisms L Stephen. Grow'lingly adv. 

Growler (grauriaa). 1753. [ f - Growl v. 
+ -ER 1 .] x. One who or something which 
growls. 9. colloq . A four-wheeled cab 1865. 
3. UJS. A species of black-bass ( Grystes sal mo- 
no ides) xQQo. Also, the grunt or pig-fish ( Cent . 
Dicl.). 

Growlery (grau*Iori). 1859. [f. Growl v. 
4- -ery.] A place to growl in; applied joc. 
to a person's private sitting-room. 

4 This, you must know, is the G. When I am out of 
humour I come and growl here ' Dickens. 

Grown (gw^n), pa. pple, of Grow v. 
Grown up* 1633. [See Grow v.] ppl. a. 
Having reached the age of maturity; adult. 
sb. An adult 1813. 

sb. No children for me, Give me grown-ups Dickens. 
Growth (grpu]>). 1557. [f. Grow v, + 
-th.] i. The action, process, or manner of 
growing; vegetative development; increase 
*5 8 7- ®. Stage in the process of growing; size 
or stature attained by growing. Obs. exc. in 
full growth. 1557, 3. Production by cultivation 
1663. 4- concr. Produce, product 1580, In 

Path, often spec, a morbid formation 1847. 


grucche 

x. When I haite pluck'd thy Roxe, I cannot giue it 
vitall g. againe Oth. v. ii, 14. The g, of Anabaptist* 
Bh, Com. Prayer Pref. Of foreign g. 1879. a Men 
are but Children of a larger g. Dbyden. 4. Hogsheads 
of Claret, the best Growths of France 1715. Cotub. 

S .-line (Phys.\ a line indicating a stage of g. Hence 
rowthral a. full of g. 1 capable of growing. 
Groyne (groin), sb. Also fgroin, fgroyn. 
1582, [perh. identical with Groin jA 1 ; cf. 
OF. groin (lit. 'snout') promontory.] A 
framework of timber, or now sometimes a low 
broad wall of concrete or masonry run out into 
the sea, to arrest and retain the washed-up 
sand and shingle. 

Groyne (groin), v. 187a. [f. prec.] trans. 
a. To build groynes or breakwaters against the 
sea. b. To furnish with groynes or break- 
waters. Hence Groyning vbl . sb. the building 
of groynes ; a system of groynes. 
GTrozing-iron (grJn-ziij ai-am). Also gros- 
Ing-. 1688. [Alter Du. grvisijzer, f. gruis- stem 
ot gruiten to trim glass, to crush.] +1. A tool 
in the form of nippers formerly used by glaziers 
in cutting glass -1847. 9. An iron tool ter- 

minating in a bulb, used, when heated, for 
smoothing the solder joints of lead pipes 1825. 
Grub (grab), sb. ME. [? f. Grub zl] i. 
The larva of an insect, esp. of a beetle; a cater- 
pillar, maggot; Also (now dial.) a worm. 9. 
contemptuous . fa. A short, dwarfish fellow 
-1706. b. A dull industrious drudge, a literary 
hack; in recent use, an ill-dressed, unpleasant 
fellow 1653. c. U. S. A hard-reading student 
1847 . 3 . Cricket. A ball bowled along the 

ground 1804. 4. slang. Food or provender 

*659. 5- Id. S. A root left in the ground after 

clearing 1875. 

a. b. Mr. Nahum Tate : — this poor g. of literature 
Dr Ouincky. 4. How you ‘11 relish >c>ur g. Max kyat. 
Comb. g. -stake U.S., ‘the outfit, provisions, etc. 
furnished to a prospector on condition of participating 
in the profits of any find he may make, a lay-out 
{Cent. Diet.) 1 -worm — sense 1, also contemptuous. 
Grub (giob), v. [Peril, repr. OE. *gjybban t 
f. (ult.) OTeut. *grub- ablaut-var. of *grab - lo 
dig, Grave v. l T 1. trans. To dig superfi- 
cially; to clear (ground) of roots and stumps. 
Said occas . of animals. a. To dig up by the 
roots; to root up, uproot; esp. with up. Also 
transf and fig. 1555. 3. With up, out : To ex- 

tract by digging. Also transf. and fig ME. 
4. intr. To d:g. In recent use. connoting the 
idea of mean and laborious occupation. ME. 
Also tranf. of animals 1647. 5. transf. and 

fig. To rummage 1800. 6. 1 o lead a grovelling 

existence; lo tod. 'fag' 1735. 7* [?*• the *b.J 

slang, a. To take grub ; to feed 1725. b. Irani \ 
To provide with food 1812. 

*. J o manure grounds that are newly grubb'd 1653. 
Like the swine That grubb'd the turf 1827. a. fig. 

'i u g. up morality 1807. 4. 1 met plenty of people, 

grubbing in miserable little fields Sievbkbon. 5. 
G tubbing among Roman remains and relics A. Lang. 

Comb. . &.-CLX (corruptly t Wublage), -hot, -book, 
implements used in grubbing up roots, stumps^ etc. ; 
•fell v. trans., to bring down (a ireej by cutting at 
the root 1 -saw, a hand-saw used for sawing marble. 

Grub- (m Grub- Pegasus), ■ Gkub-strlet 

(sense a). Swift. 

Grubber (grrbai). ME. [f. Grub v. + 
ER *.J x. One who grubs (lit. and fig.). 9. 
An implement for grubbing up roots, stumps, 
etc. (local) 1598. a- An eater* a feeder x86i. 
Grubble (grirb’l), v. 1690. [var. of Grab- 
ble v. t mfl. by Grubt/.] ti. intr. and trans. 
To grope -17x9* To root (rare) 1867. 

Grubby (enrbi), a. 1611. [f. Grub sb. + 
y.] x. Infested with grubs; also, grub-like 
1725. 9. Stunted, dwarfish. Now dial. x6ix. 

3. Dirty, grimy; also, underbred 1845. 

). A g. lot Of sooty sweeps Hood. Hence Gnrb- 
nets. 

Grub-afreet (grzrbstrft). 1630. z. orig. 
The name of a street near Moorfields in Londun 
(now Milton Street), 'much Inhabited by 
writers of small histories, dictionaries, and 
temporary poems* (J.); hence, the tribe of 
literary hacks. 9. attrib . or as adj. Pertaining 
to, emanating from, or characteristic of Grub- 
street ; of the nature of literary back-work 1648. 

*. Tha very Spirit of Grubstreet Reigns in you 
Shadwell. a. Grubxtreet and Polemical Divinity 
Marvell. Hence tGfube&n a. {Jvc.) of or belonging 
to Gnib-ntreet. Swift. 

Gruccbe, obs. f, Grutch. 
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Grudge (grrdg), sb. 1477. [f. Grudge?., 
or var. of Grutch j£.] ti. Murmur, grum- 
bling; discontent; reluctance -16x1. fa. Mur- 
muring of the conscience; scruple, doubt, mis- 
giving -1598. 3. Ill will or resentment due to 

some special cause. {06s. exc. as in b.) 1477. 
b. An instance of this : const, against (a per- 
son) 1531. t4. « Grudging vbl . sb . a. -1678. 

ts. Injury (rare) -1641. 

3. Queen Elizabeth bare, .secret e. against her 1635. 
b. Public affaira were mingled with private grudges 
SinNhV. Phr. To have a g. against f to bear, owe (a 
person) a g., etc. 5. Struggling against the grudges 
of more dieadfull Calamities Milton. Hence 
Gnrdgeful a. resentful t -ly adv. 

Grudge v ' 1450- [Altered f. 

Grutch zl] +i. intr. To murmur; to grum- 
ble, complain ; to be discontented -163a. a. 
trans. To be unwilling to give, grant, or allow; 
to begrudge 1500. t3« trans . To envy (a per- 
son); intr. to be envious (rare) -1661. 4. 

trans. To trouble or vex mentally. Also impers . 
-1558. ts* pass, and intr. To be seized with 
a disease; to have the first touch or access of 
a fever -1549. t6. To cram [? for gregge 1 

Rogers. 

1. To g. or complain of injustice Hooker. Phr. 
t To g. a thought : to think an envious thought, 
i /ten. V /, m. |. 176. a. The English nre very good 
Sea-men.. never grudging their labour 1687. Long 
the Gods.. Have grudg'd thee, C«esar, to the World 
below Dryukn. llcnce Gru'dger, one who grudges. 
G nr d ring-1 y ativ., -ness. 

Gruageons, obs. f. Gurgeons. 

Grudging (gro'dgiq), vbl. sb. ME. [See 
-ing l .] 1. The action of Grudge v. ta. A 
slight symptom or trace of an illness ; a torch 
-1796. f3. A secret longing or inclination 

-1694. 

a. The g. of my ague yet remains Pkydf.n. 

Gruel (gr«dl), sb. ME. [a. OF. gruel 
(mod. gruau ) ground grain, flour, gruel, for 
*grueau, gruvau : — mcd.L. *grutellum, dim. of 
grutum of Teut. origin; cf. OE .griU Grout.] 
1. Fine flour, meal, or the like. Obs. or dial. 
9. A light, liquid food made by boiling oatmeal 
or other farinaceous substance in water or milk 
ME. t3- Broth or pottage of oatmeal in 
which chopped meat has been boiled -1601. 

Phr. To have or get one's g . : to receive one’s 
punishment. Hence Gru’el v. trans. to exhaust or 
disable I to punish 1 also {nonce-use) to feed with g. 
Gru*ellv a. of the nature of or resembling g. 

Grueller (grw’claj). 1691, [See -erL] 
ti. One who feeds on gruel ; a name given to 
a set of Oxford students in the 17th c. -1708. 
a. colloq. A poser, settler. Kingsley. 

Gruesome (gr/ 7 *>jPm),a. dial. Also fgrew- 
some. X570. [ =» Da. grusom cruel, -« £ grit 

horror + -som -some (Skeat). App. brought 
into literary use b> Scott. J 1. Inspiring fear, 
awe, or horror; fearful, horrible; grisly. 9. 
Full of or inspired by fear (rare) 1869. 

1. A* grave and grewKome an auld Dutchman as 
e'er 1 saw Scott. Grue*some*ly adv., -ness. 

Gruf, obs. f. Groof. 

Gruff (gruf). 1533. [app. *• Du. or LG. 
*grof — mod.G. grab, of uncertain origin.] 

A. adj. 1. Coarse, coarse-grained (now only 

teckn ); of immaterial things, rude, gross, un- 
polished 1681. 9. Rough of aspect, voice, or 

manner, surly, sour 1690. 

1. The . . purchase of sugar and other g. goods 
Wellkslry. a. Ag. religionist 186a. Hence Gru’fflsh 
a. somewhat g. Gru*my adv. in a g. manner, with 
a g. voice. Gru’ffness, g. condition or quality. 

B. sb. 1. Pharmacy. The coarse residue, 

which will not pass through the sieve in pulveri- 
zation 1853. 9. A quarrel, tiff. ? local U.S. 

C&ft (gnrft). local. 1803. Particles of soil 
which are washed up by rain among the grass. 
Hence Gnrfted ppl. a. begrimed, dirty. Ten- 
nyson. 

Gru-grus tee Groo-oroo. 

Gram (gr*m), a. 1640. [Cf. grim, glum , 
gruff, etc.; also Da. grunt cruel.] — GLUM a. x. 
fb. dial. Of the voice : Gruff, harsh, and deep 
in tone. Almond. 

The King repiyed nothing but Look'd very g. 1640. 
Hence Gru’mness, g. quality. 

Grumble (gnrmVl), sb. 1693. [f. Grum- 
ble v.] x. An act of grumbling; a subdued 
utterance of complaint, a. The grumbles (joe. 


as if a malady) ; ill humour, vented in grum- 
bling i86x. 

Grumble (gnrmb'l), v. 1586. [Cf. F. 
grommeler , Du. (g)romnulen, G. (g)rummeln, 
etc. ] 1 • intr. To utter dull inarticulate sounds ; 

to mutter, mumble ; to growl faintly 1596. Of 
thunder, a drum, etc.: To rumble, esp. faintly 
1621. 9. To utter murmurs of discontent ; 

hence gen. to complain 1586. 3. trans. To ex- 

press or utter with mumbling, muttering, or 
complaining 1824. 

1. Who art thou that dost g. there i’ th* straw Shahs. 
The Lion . . with sullen pleasure, grumbles o'er his prey 
Dkyden. ». He was always grumbling about his 
food Tbollofr. Grtrmbler, one who grumbles ; 
a name for the Guknakd. Grirmblingly adv. 

Grumbletonian (grzmib'ltJu'nian). 1690. 
[f. Grumble v ., after Muggletonian , etc.] 

A nickname for the members of the ' Country 
Party * in English politics after the Revolution, 
who were accused by the 4 Court Party * of 
being actuated by dissatisfied personalambition. 
Also attnb . -1855. a. A grumbler. Goldsm. 

s. No more of your g. morals, brother} there's pre- 
ferment coming Dryukn. 

Grume (grwm). 1555. [ad. late L. grurnus 
little heap, hillock; cf. obs. F. grume, mod.F. 
grumean clot, It. grumo. J +1. A lump. Eden. 
a. Med. A clot of blood; blood in a viscous 
condition. Also, any viscous fluid. 1619. 

Grummet, grommet (grrrmet). 1696. 
r ad. F. gromette , now gourmet te curb of a bridle, 
f. gourmcr to curb, of unkn. origin.] A ring or 
wreath of rope, spec, one consisting of a single 
strand laid three times round, a. One of those 
used to secure the upper edge of a sail to its 
stay. b. A ring of rope or an eyelet of metal 
used for a rowlock. x8oa. c. A wad for keeping 
the shot steady in the bore when firing at a de- 
pression 1828. 

Grumose (grwmJu*s), a. rare . 1753. [See 
next and -OSE.J *■ Grumous 3. 

GrumotlS (grtf’mos), a. 1665. [ad. mod.L- 

*grumosus , f. grurnus GRUME; see -OUS.] 1. 
C ontaining, consisting of, or resembling grume ; 
cl >tted ; thick, viscid. 2. trans/ \ Of diseases, 
etc.; Characterized or caused by grume 1779. 
3. Bot. Of roots, etc.: Consisting or formed of 
clustered grains 1688. 

a. A small g. tumour Palky. Gnrmousness. 

Grump (grump), sb. 1727. [? Suggested by 
Grunt. J ti. Humps and grumps ; slights and 
snubs -1760. 9. pi. The sulks. W. Cory. 

Hence Gnrmpiah, Gnrmpy adjs. surly, ill- 
tempered. 

Grundel(gru*nd£l). ME. [f.^7iz«r/GROUND 
sb. + -el 1 .] A fish; -» Groundling i. 

Grundsill, obs. £ Groundsel sb.* 

Grundy (grundi). 1798. The surname of 
an imaginary personage (Mrs. Grundy), pro- 
verbially referred to as a personification of the 
tyranny of social opinion in matters of con- 
ventional propriety. 

1 If shame should come to the poor child — I say, 
Tumman, what would Mrs. Grundy say then* T. 
Morton. 

Granswel(l, obs. f. Groundsel sb > 

Grunt (grunt), sb. 1553. [f. Grunt u.] 

x. The characteristic low gruff sound made by 
a hog ; a similar sound made by other animals 
1615. 9. A similar sound made by a man. 

In early use, a groan. 1553. 3. A name for 

American fishes of the genus Hxmulon and 
allied species (as Orthopristis chrysopterus). 
So callea from the noise they make when taken. 
17x3. b. An Eng. fish, ? the perch 1851. 

Grunt (grunt), v. [OE. grunttfftan , freq, 
of grunian to grunt (echoicj.l x. intr. Of a 
hog : To utter its characteristic low gruff sound. 
Also of other animals and of persons : To utter 
a sound like this. tb. To groan -1602. 9. To 

grumble, murmur ME.; trans. to utter or ex- 
press with a grunt 1613. tg. trans • To grind 
(the teeth) -1483. 

x. Sneak with the scoundrel fox, or g. with glutton 
swine Bkattib. b. Haml, in. J. 77, Hence 
Gnrntingly adv. 

Grunter * (gru'ntw). ME. [f. Grunt v . 4- 
-er *.] x. An animal or person that grunts; 
esp. a pig. 9. A name for fishes making a 
grunting noise (cf. Grunt sb. 3) 1726. 


s. Jerome hoe no name for him but the l grunter > 
Farrar. 

Grunter 2 (gnrntai). 1858. An iron rod 
bent like a hook, used by mechanics. 
Grunting, ppl. a. 1567. [-ing 2 .] That 

grunts. 

Comb.: g-ox, the yak, P of/ bogus grunniens {Cent. 
Diet.) 1 -peck slang, pork. 

Gruntle (gruntT), ?. ME. [f. Grunt v , + 
-lk (dim. or freq.). J x. intr. To utter a little 
or low grunt. Rarely of persons. Obs. exc. 
dial. a. To grumble, murmur, complain 

fxrantling (gru-ntliij), sb. 1686. [f. Grunt 
v. ■+■ -ling. J A young pig. 
t Grutch, sb. ME. [f. Grutch ?.] - 
Grudge sb. 1-3. -1687. 

Grutch (grutj), v. Now dial, or arch. 
[ME. gruce, gruchche , etc., a. OF. groucier, 
groucher, etc., to murmur, grumble (whence 
med.L. groussare) of unkn. origin.] i. ■» 
Grudge v. i, a. i 9 . To make a jarring or 
grating sound -1509. 

||Gruydre (gr»ye« a j; Fr. gr/Vy/r). x8a6. 
[Name of a town in Switzerland, used attnb. 
in * Gruy6re cheese ’, also with 4 cheese ’ omit- 
ted.] A cheese made of cow's milk, of firm 
consistence, containing numerous cavities. 

4 Gry. 1679. [a. L. gry (in Plautus Most. 1. 
iii. 67), a. Gr. ypv in the phr. ovS} ypv, and 
explained as meaning (1) the grunt of a pig, 
(2) the dirt under the nail ; hence the veriest 
trifle.] The smallest unit in Locke's proposed 
decimal system of linear measurement, being 
the tenth of a line -1813. 

Gry-: see Gri-. 

i Gry lie. rare. [ad. L. gryl/us, a. Gr. ypv\- 
Aoy.] A cricket. Eden. 

Gryllotalpa (grfibtx-lpfi). 1791. [f. L. 
gryllo -, comb. f. gry llus + talpa. ] The mola- 
cricket. 

Grype: see Gripe. 

]Gryph(e. ME. [A perversion of Gripe, 
after L. gryphtts; see Grudin.] x. A griffin 
-1S79. a - A vulture. Also ffg. -1586. 

Gry phlte (gri -fait). 179b. [(. L. gryphus ; 
see Griffin and -itr.1 Mm. A fossil oyster- 
shell of the genus Gryphsea. (Cf. CrowSTONE.) 

Gryphon : sec Griffin. 

Grysbok (grai-sb^k). Also tgreisbok. 

1786. [ad. Du. grijsbok, f. grijs GREY + bok 
Buck.] A small grey S. African antelope 
(Antilope mclanotis). 

|| Guacharo (gwa-tjaru). 1830. [Sp., of S. 
Amcr, origm.J A nocturnal bird, Steatomis 
caripensis, of S. America and Trinidad, valued 
for its oil ; the oil-bird. Also at t rib ; 

GuachO, erron. sp. of GaUCIIO. 

||Guaco (gwa*k<?). i8aa. [Sp.-Amer.] The 
name given to Mikania Guaco , Aristolochia 
anguicida , and other plants used as an antidote 
to snake-bitea Also, the substance obtained 
from these. Hence Gua'conUe v. trans. to 
treat with g. 

Guaiac (gwabak). 1558. [ad. mod.L. 
guaiacumJ\ ■= Guaiacum 2, 3. Also attrib 
as g. -resin, etc. 

|| Guaiacum (gwar&ktfm). 1533. [mod.L., 
ad. Sp. guayaco, gu ay a can , of native Haytian 
origin.] x. A genus of trees and shrubs (N.O. 
Zygophallaceu), native to the W. Indies and 
tropical America ; a tree of this genus, esp. 
Guaiacum officinale and G . sanctum 1553. 9. 

The hard and heavy brownish-green wood of 
G. officinale and G. sanctum , used in medicine; 
lignum vitae 1533. 3. A resin obtained from 

the tree; also, the drug made from it. Also 
gum g. 1553. 4. attrib. 1596. 

Hence Guai acene, Chem. a light colour- 
less oil, obtained by the dry distillation of g. 
resin. Guala'cic a., in Guaiacic acid C 6 H*O s , 
a substance obtained from g. resin and wood. 
Guai'acin, -ine, Chem. a non-nitrogenous 
vegetable principle discovered ifi the wood and 
bark of G. officinale, having a sharp acrid taste. 
Guan (gw&n). 1743* P * native name.] 
One of a family or subfamily (Pelopinte, New- 
ton) of gallinaceous birds of S. America, allied 
to the curassows. 
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Guana (gw&uft). Also Austral. tgo(h)an- 
na. 1607. [var. of Iguana.] i. The Iguana, 
a large arboreal Heard of the W. Indies and S. 
America, 0. Colonial. Any large Heard, e.g. 
Sphenodon punctaium of New Zealand x8oa. 
Guana, var. of Guano. 

[[Guanaco (gwinadc*). 1604. [Quichna 
huanaco , huanacu. ] A S, Amer. mammal, 
Auckenia huanaco , a kind of wild llama pro- 
ducing a reddish brown wool. 

Guanamine (gwarnfimain). Also -In. 
z88x. [f. Guan(o + Amine.] Ckem, One of a 
series of bases formed by the action of heat on 
the guanidine salts of the fatty acids. 
Guanidine (gwae-nldinL Also -in. 1864. 
[Modified from Guanin.J Chcm. A strongly 
alkaline base CN a H fl , formed by the oxidation 
ofguanln. Hence Gua'nldinic a . 
Guaniferotis (gwfini'fgras), a. 1844. [f 
Guan(o + -(i)fkrous.] Producing guano. 

Guanin (gw3*nin). Also -ine. 1850. [f. 
Guan(o + -in.] Chcm. A white amorphbus 
substance obtained from guano, forming a con- 
stituent of the excrement of birds, and round in 
the liver, pancreas, etc. of animals. 

Guano (gwa 'no, giu&'no), sb. Also fgu- 
ana. 1604. [Sp. guano, S. Amer. Sp. huano , 
ad. Quichua huanu dung.] 1. A natural 
manure found in great abundance on some sea 
coasts, esp. on the islands about Peru, consist- 
ing of the excrement of sea-fowl. Also fig. 
0. transf Artificial manure, esp. that called 
fish-manure or fish-g. 1844. 3. A general name 

for sea-birds whicn produce guano. ? Obs. 
1697. 4. attrib. 1844. Hence Gua*cizc, 

Gua*no vbs. to treat with g. 

||Guara 1 (gwarS). 1678. [raod.L., a. Tupi 
guard ' bird The Scarlet Ibis, Eudocirnus 
ruber , 

iGuaraa (gwa*r&). Also aguara. 1884. 

[Tupi j ago dr a * dog, ounce ' (Dias) ; cf. J A GUAR.] 
A large-maned wild dog ot S. America, Canis 
jubatus . 

HGuaracha (gwanrtja). Also errott. gua- 
racia. i8a8. [Sp.] 4 A lively Spanish dance in 
| or | time, usually accompanied on the guitar 
by the dancer himself* (Stainer and Barrett). 
HGuarana (gwira-nS). 1838. [Tupi guara- 
nd.] A Brazilian shrub, Paullinia sorbilis; a 
paste prepared from its seeds {g. bread, paste). 

Guarani (gwara-ni). [Name of a S. Ameri- 
can tribe ] The unit of currency in Paraguay 
since November 1943. superseding the peso. 
Guaranln (gwira-nin). Also t-ina, -ine. 
1838. if. Gu ARANA + -IN.] Ckem. A crystal- 

line principle (?^ caffeine) contained in guarana. 

Guarantee (gser&ntT), sb. 1679. [Earlier 
gar anti, perh. a. Sp. garante ■» F. garaut , OF. 
guarani, warant (whence Warrant sb.). The 
form guarantee was subseq. misused for Gua- 
ranty, perh. after F. gar an tie .] x. A person or 
party that makes a guaranty or gives a security. 
0. = Guaranty sb. x. 1786. g. - Guaranty 
sb. 3. 1832. 4. A person to whom a guaranty is 

given : the correl. of guarantor 1853. 5. 

attrib.' guarantee fund, a sum of money 
pledged as a contingent indemnity for possible 
loss ; g. society, a joint stock company, which, 
for a premium, guarantees to an employer the 
honesty of a person employed, and undertakes 
to make good any defalcations in his accounts. 

1. That promise, of which our King was the Garante 
1683. a. This I relate as 1 heard it, without g. 
Stevenson. 3. This announcement was received as 
a g. of their personal safety Kane. Hence Guar an- 
tee-ship. 

Guarantee (gaerantr), v. 1791. [f. prec. 
sb. ] 1. trans. To be a guarantee, warrant, or 
surety for ; s bee. to undertake with respect to 
(a contract, the performance of a legal act, etc.) 
that it shall be duly carried out ; to make one- 
self responsible for the genuineness of (an 
article) ; hence, to assure the existence or per- 
sistence of. b. with inf. or obj. cl.: To engage 
to do something ; to warrant that something 
will happen or has happened 1820. a. To 
Secure tne possession of (something) to a person , 
etc. 1838. 3. To secure (a person) against or 

from (ride, etc.); to secure in (the possession 
tfi anything) 1804. 
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x. B y the treaty of alliance she guaranteed the Polish 
constitution in a secret article Co. Brougham. b. 
1 'U g. that he'll never return 1884. a. , Liberty to 
follow the Confession of Augsburg, .wa* guaranteed 
to the city S. Austin. 3, To g. them against all 
exactions Wellesley. 

Guarantor (gttr&ntf'j). 1853. [f. as prec., 
by substituting -or for its correl. -ee 1 .] One 
who makes or gives a guaranty or security, 
Hence Guaranto-rahip. 

Guaranty (g**rinti), sb. 1590. [ad. AF. 

guar antic (also war untie, WARRANTY), f. 
guarani, warant (see Warrant).] i. The 
action or an act of securing, warranting, or 
guaranteeing; security, warranty; spec, a Written 
undertaking made by a guarantor to be answer- 
able for the payment of a debt or the perfor- 
mance of an obligation by another person who 
is in the first instance liable to such payment 
or obligation. fa. A person who gives a 
guaranty (sense x) -1692. 3. Something which 

guarantees the existence or persistence of a 
thing 1697. 

1. Our g. of the pragmatic sanction 179s. a 3. The 
best G. of a Peace, is a good Force to maintain 11 1697. 

Guaranty (goe’r&nti), v. 1730, [f. the sb. 
Now repl. by Guarantee p.] Guaran- 
tee V. 

Guard (gajd\ sb. [ME. garde , a. or ad. F. 
garde, earlier also guard e kora. *guarda, a. 
OTeut. *wardd. Cf. Ward.] tl* Keeping, 
guardianship, custody, ward; used spec, m 
Law. -17U. 0. Protection, defence. (Obs. or 

arch.) 1576. 3. Sword-exercise , Boxing, etc. 

A posture of defence ; hence, the weapons or 
arms in such a posture 2596. 4. The condition 

or fact of guarding, protecting, or standing on 
the defensive; watch; esp. in to keep g. 1596. 
5. fa. Caution, precaution. b. (with pi .) A 
precaution (now rare) 159 7. fi. One who 
Jteeps, protects, ordefend^; spec, one of a guard 
(sense 8), a sentry, sentinel ME. b. The man 
who has general charge of a stage-coach or a 
railway train. (Orig. an armed man to protect 
a mail-coach against robbery ; hence the name. ) 
1788. 7. pi. The household troops of the 

English army, consisting of the Foot-guards, 
the Horse-guards, and the Life-guards, 
Also applied to the Dragoon Guards. 1661. 8. 

A body of persons, esp. soldiers (talso occas. 
ships), engaged to protect or control a person 
or position. Also tranf. and fig . 1494. 9 - A 

protection, defence (lit. and fig.) 1606. 10. An 

ornamental border or trimming on a garment. 
Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. Also fig. 1529. tb. 
transf. A stripe, band of colour -1613. fix. 
Astr. pi. The stars Beta and Gamma of the 
Lesser Bear; also guards of the pole. Also, the 
two 1 pointers * of the Great Bear. -1819. xa. 
A contrivance of metal, wood, etc. made to 
protect an object from injury, prevent accidents 
by falling, etc.; often in comb., as fire-g. etc. 

a. gen. 1774. b. That part of the hilt of a sword 
that protects the band 159 6. C. Protections to a book 
189a. d. A piece of metal to protect the trigger of 
a gun 1687. e. //. The wards of a lock i(r^. f. - 
fire-guard (see Fire sb.) 1845. g. A rckery - Bracer *. 
1853. h. Railway. An iron placed in front of r 
locomotive engine to catch and remove obstacles; 
U.S. a cow-catcher 1838. i. A lateral extension of 
the deck of a steamboat beyond the lines of the hull 
so aa to overhang the water 1850. J* Conch. In 
cephalopoda, a calcareous structure enveloping the 
apex of the phraamaconci the rostrum. k. A light 
frame in which the nuts of bolts fit to prevent their 
unscrewing by the vibration of the engine (Knight) 
1875. 1 . A welt inserted between the leaves of a scrap- 
book, etc. for the attachment of additional leaves 1708. 
m. Eletir. A device for protecting electrical apparatus 
from leakage currents, or for rearranging the magnetic 
or electric held (cf. g.-ring). 

+13. Short for/. -room or g.-house, PuRCHAS. 

s. He broke from those that had the 9. of him 
Sham. 3. Phr. At open g . : a position which leaves 
the swordsman open to attack. 4. Haue you had 
quiet G. Shaks. 6. Thy cries will wake the guards, 
and they will seize thee B. Taylor, b. In the 
winter [c 1820] the g. carried a blunderbuss for pro- 
tection in a box near him Peel. 8. Phr. To mount , 
relieve (tike) g. G. of honour ; a body of soldiers, 
sailor*, policemen, etc. appointed to receive a person 
of distinction and to attend at stale ceremonials. Yeo- 
man of the G.: see Yeoman. 9. His greatnesse was 
nogard To barre heauens shaft Shake. 

Phrases. On or upon one's g. f on $. s in a position 
of defence, on the defensive (ortg. with reference to j 
fencing and sentry duty). Off one's g.t in or into I 


guard-fish 

a defenceless condition! unsuspicious of daqgen 
tOut of (one's) g. t * off {ends) g. Twel JV. i. v. 93. 

Comb, i g.-boit* « flat-headed screw-bolt, folly 
counter-eunk, for fastening the guards of mowing 
machines to the bars ; -brush, on an electric railway, 
a metallic brush by mentis of which the current is 
conveyed to the motor; •cell (Sot.), one of the two 
cells that embrace the stomata of plants t -chamber 
— Guard-room; -detail, 'men from a company, 
regiment, etc. detailed frwm g. duty '(Webst)j -duty, 
the duty of watching, patrolling, etc f -finger, 4 one 
of the teeth projecting forward from the cutter-bar of 
a harvester and through which the knife plays' 
(Knight); -book, a blank book, furnished with 
guards (sense 13 I); -iron, (a) Maui, one of certain 
curved or arched hen of iron placed over the orna- 
mental figures on a ship's bead or quarter, to protect 
them from injury | (f) «= ib ht -lock, a tide-lock, 
forming a communication between a basin and tide- 
water ; -pin, (a) Horol. a pin in the lever escapement 
that prevents the pallets leaving the escape wheel 
when the hands of the watch are turned back ; (b) in 
a rifle, the pin by which the guard (sense xa d) m at- 
tached 1 -plate, (a) in an electrometer «* guard-ring ; 
ib) 'the plate which closes the opening in front of a 
cupola furnace, to whose iron casing it is attached by 
staples' (Knight); -polyp ( Zoot.) , a zooid modified 
to serve a defensive function, as in the nematophore 
of a ccelenterate, a macho-polyp 1 -ring, (a) a keeper *, 
(b) Etectr. an annular horizontal surface surrounding 
the balanced disk in the absolute electrometer ; -stops, 
the two points placed one on each side of a numeral, 
letter, figure, etc. ; -tube (Electr.), a metal tube Sur- 
rounding a dry piie used with a quadrant electrometer, 
or its like. 

Guard (glid), o. T500. [f. Guard sb. y or 
ad. F. garder\ see Ward, Guard jAl] 1. 
trans. To keep in safety from injury or attack; 
to stand guard over ; to take care of. protect, 
defend 1583. b. To accompany as a guard 
(arch.) 1597. 9. To provide with safeguards, 

or (Med.) correctives 1726. 3. To keep watch 
over; to keep in check, control (thoughts, etc.) 
1742. t 4 - To parry (a blow) -169c. 5. 'To 

ornament with guards; to trim; also tranf. 
to stripe 1500. Also fig. 6. intr. To be on 
one's guard ; to stand as a sentinel; to take up 
or maintain a position of defence 1550. 7. 

Curling, a. trans. To cover a stone by plant- 
ing one in a line between it and oneself. Also 
absol. b. intr. Said of a stone so planted. 
Similarly in Bowls . 1685. 8. Chess, trans. To 

support a piece or pawn with another 1761. 
9. Bookbinding. To supply (a guard btrolc) 
with guards. 

x. Draw not tby sword to gard iniquitie Shaks. 
Guarding realms and kings from sham* Tennyson. 
b. My blessing .. like a beacon, guards thee home 
Tennyson. a. To g. oneself from being supposed 
[etc.] 1801. 3. He that guardeth his mouth keepeth 

bis life K. V. Fnrv. xiii. 3. 5. fig. To g. a Tittoj that 
was rich before; to gilde refined Golds John »v. il xa 
Also Much Ado Li. a 88. Hence Gua*rdable a. 

||Guaxda-C 08 ta(ga > J<l& kp*sta,Sp. gwa*rda-). 
1731. [Sp.; f. prec. +Sp. costa Coast.] A 

Spanish vessel used for the protection of the 
coa at ; n custom-house cutter. 
fGua-rdage. rare. 1604. [f. Guard v. + 
-age.) Keeping, guardianship -1621. 

Guardant (gallant). 1570. [a. F. gar dan t, 
pr. pple. of gurderJ) 

A. adj. 1. Guarding, watching; on guard 
1574. a. Her. Of a beast : Having the full 
face towards the spectator, (Cf. A*FRONT& 
and Gaze sb.) Also fig. 1572. 

B. sb. A keeper, guardian, protector 1591. 
Guard-boat fgfiudbJot). 1696. a. A boat 

appointed to row the rounds among the ships 
of war in a harbour, to observe that a good 
look-out is kept. b- A boat employed to en- 
force custom-house or quarantine regulations. 

Guarded (ga-jrl&i), ///. a. 1509. [f. 

Guard v. or sb. + -ed.] i . Protected, watched ; 
having a guard or sentinel 157a a. Reserved, 
restrained; on one's guard; hence: Careful , 
prudent ; cautious 1709. 8- Omamentad, as 

with lace, etc. ; tricked out ; having guards. 
Obs. exc. Hist, and spec, in Her. of a garment : 
Trimmed or turned up with some material 
1509. 4. Of a book: Having guards (see 

GUARD sb. 12 1 ) 1888. 

x. The g. mount, gold Milt., ps*a S cott, a Learn 
to be more g. Gay. Gua'rded-ly aufe, -nemo. 
Gua*rder, one who or that which guards (Jit. and 
fid-)- 

Guard-fish, var. of Garfish. 
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GUARDFUL 

* GuardfUl (gS’idfQl), a . Now rare, x6ii. 
Tf. Guard sb. + -ful.] Watchful, careful. 
Hence Gua'rdfuUy adv. , 

GuarcWlotMP (gkudhaus), 1599. A. A 
building, to accommodate a (military) guard, 
b. A building in which prisoners are kept under 
guard. 

Guardian (gaidi&n). [UlYLgurdein, a. AF. 
gardein , OF. g(u)arden, f. Guard j*., 

q.v. See also Warden.] 1. One who guards, 
protects, or preserves ; * one to whom the care 
or preservation of any thing is committed ’ 
(J •) » occas, » guardian angel 1477. Also 
occas. used of things. a. spec* in Law, One 
who has or is entitled to the custody of the 
person or property (or both) of an infant, an 
idiot, or other person legally incapable of 
managing his own affairs ; a tutor. (CorreL of 
ward?) 1513. + 3. In official titles ; now more 

commonly Warden. -1632. 4. The superior 
of a Franciscan convent. (L. custos.) 1466. 5. 

attrib., as g.-cell *■ guard-cell x88o; also as 
adj, with sense * protecting, tutelary in g.« 
angel. 

x. The attorney. general ise.r officio the g. of liberty 
J iiNius, The Sacred Store-house of his Predecessors, 
and G. of their Hones Shaks. G. o/ the Poor (often 
simply 6.): one of a board elected to administer the 

? oor laws in a parish or district. s. A wastefuil 
'nnce, that had need© of a G., or ouerseer A.V, 
Transl. i'rtf. . Phr. G. in chivalry • the g. of a minor 
holding by knight service. G, in socage : the g. of a 
tenant in socage. G. by nature * the father, G. by 
nurture x the lather, and, after his death, the mother, 
until the minor is X4. (These four are guardians by 
the common tour.) G. ad litem t one appointed by 
the courts, to defend a prosecution or suit instituted 
by or against an infant. 

Hence fGua’rdianage (rare), fGua'rdiance, 
Gua'rdiancy (r<xr-<r),^ Guardianship. Guardian- 
eas, a female g. Gua*rdianless a. having no g. 

Guardianship (ga-jdi&njip). 1553. [f. 

Guardian-*- -ship. J The condition or fact of 
being a guardian ; the office or position of a 
guardian ; used spec, in Law. 

Guardless (gaudlds), a . 161 1. [f. Guard 
sb. + -less.] i. Without a guard; without 
safeguards ; unprotected. 9. Off one's guard 
i 6*J4- 3. Of a sword : Having no guard 1882. 
Guard-rail (ga\id,r£»l). i860. 1. A hand- 
or other mil to guard against accidents. 2. 
Railway. A short rail placed on the inside of 
a main rail, so as to keep a wheel on the track ; 
uvd in switches, crossings, etc. 1875. 
Guard-room (gaud,rjim). 1762. « Guard- 
house. 

Guard&hlpl (ga*jdfp). rare. 1624. [f. 
Guards. + -ship.] The condition or position 
of a guard or guardian. 

Guard-ship, guardship 2 (gaudjlp). 1689. 
a. A vessel of wer appointed to protect and 
regulate a harbour, and to receive seamen until 
they can join their ships, b. * The ship (of the 
squadron) having guard-duty for the day* 
(Funk). 

Guardsman (gi-jdzm£n). 1817. [In 1, f. 
guard's ; in 2, f. Guards pi.] i. A man who 
acts as a guard ; a member of a guard 1854. 
9. A soldier, usu. an officer, of the household 
guards. 

IlGuariba (gwarPW). 1753. [Native Brasi- 
lian.] The Howling Monkey. 
tGua’fish, v . 1474. [a- OF. 

stem of g[u)artr, mod. guirir : — OTeut. *war- 
jan to protect, defend. See also Warish.] 
i. trans. To cure, heal -1596. 9. intr. for 

pass. To recover. Const, of. Caxton. 

(1 Guava (gwi-vfi). 1555* [ S P* guayaba, 
•abo, app. a. S. Amer.] 1. A tree of the myr- 
taceous genus Psidium of tropica! America, 
esp. P. Guayava, which yields a fruit ofan 
acid flavour, used to make jelly, etc. s. This 
fruit 1555. 8* attrib. 1630. . _ _ 

I. White G., Psidium pyri/erum. Red G, /*■ 
pom(/kruuL 

IlGuazzo. 17*19. [It] - Gouache. 
Gubemaculum (gUJbojna-kidHtfm). PI. 
-la. 1661. [L., f. gubemare.) Applied to 
several animal and vegetable structures which 
are used for steering (e.g. in flight), or for 
regulating the (embryonic) development or 
course man organ. Hence Guberna'cutar a, 
fGubernance. 1455* [ f * gubemantem, 


£41 

after Governance.] Governance, govern- 
ment -1550. 

Gubern&tion (giflbwn/i-fiMi). Now rare. 
ME. (ad. L. gubemationenu \ The act or fact 
ofgoverning: government. 

Gubernauve (gitf-bc-m/tiv), a , Now rare. 
ME. [ad. L. *gubemativus , f. gubemare.) 
Of or pertaining to government ; governing. 

Guberaator (gi^banunt^i). rare . 159a. 

[a. L„ f. gubtmat-, gubemare .] A ruler, 
governor, Hence Gubernato-rial a. (chiefly 
u. S.), of or pertaining to a governor or govern- 
ment, or to 'the governor', i.e. one’s father. 
So HGubema'trix, she that rules or governs. 
Gudgeon (gtvdgan), sb. 1 [ME, gejon, 
gogen , a. F. goujon : — L. gobionem, gobio , by- 
form of gobius Goby.] x. A small European 
freshwater fish (Gobio fiuviatilis ), much used 
for bait tb. Applied to fishes of the genus 


atlrib . 1599. 

c. The Gudgion is an excellent fish to eat Waltom, 
S. a. In vain at glory g. Boswell snaps Wolcot. b. 
The Gullingj and Gudgeons that he had given him 
1 6 eo. H euc© Gu'dgeon v. to play the g. 1 also trans. 
to cheat 

Gudgeon (gird^on), sb .2 MIL [a. OF. 
gojon, goujon , eto.; perh. an application of 
prec. ] x. A pivot, usually of metal, fixed on 
or let into the end of a beam, spindle, axle, 
etc., and on which a wheel turns, a bell swings, 
or the like ; now used more widely of various 
kinds of journals, etc. 9. The ring pr eye in 
the heel of a gate which turns on the hook or 
pintle in the gate-post 1496. 8* Naut. A metal 
socket in which the pintle of a rudder turns 
1558. 4- A metallic pin used for securing 

together two blocks of stone, etc. Spon. 5. 
attrib. , as g.-pin , etc. 1839. 
fGue. [ad. F. gttsux beggar.] A rogue. 
]. Webster. 

Guebre (gPbu, g^-bax). 1687. [a. F. 
gulbre, ad. Pers. gabr. Cf. Giaour.] A 
Zoroastrian, fire-worshipper, Parsee. 

Guelder rose (ge’ld*i,r<*iz). 1597. [Named 
from Guelders (in Prussia) or Guelderland (a 
province of Holland).] The plant Viburnum 
Opulus , esp. the cultivated form ; the snowball- 
tree. Also, the flower of this plant. 

Guelph (gwelf). Also fGtielf. 1579. [ad. 
It. Guelfo, med.L. Guelphus, ad. MHG. Wtlfi 
name of the founder ana of many chiefs of the 
family now represented by the ducal house of 
Brunswick and the present dynasty of Great 
Britain and Ireland. A member of one of the two 
great parties in mediaeval Italian politics, 
characterized chiefly by supporting the popes 
against the emperors. (CC Ghibelline.) 
Guelphic (gwelfik), a. Also fGuelflc. 
1823. ff. Guelph + -IC.] x. Of or pertaining 
> the fan ' 


to the family or the faction of the Guelphs. 

II Guenon (gznern). 1838. [Fr.; of unlcn. 

origin.] Name for a group of monkeys belong- 
ing to the ancient comment and its islands, of 
which the Green Monkey, Ccrcocebus sabteus , is 
typical. 

Guep&rd (ge paid). Also gepard. 1882. 
[a. F. guipard (Buffon) ; ? corrupt f. Eng. 
leopard. J a. a Cheetah. b. A kind of 
leopard, Cynailurus guttata* 

Guerdon (gSudon), sb. Now poet, and 
rhet . ME. [a. OF. guerdon med.L. 
widerdonum , repr. OHG. widarlSn — OE. 
widerlian , f. toiocr again + Uan payment.] A 
reward, requital, or recompense. 

Death in g. of her wrong Giuea her fame Much Ado 
v. iii 5. The g. of our wicked works H. Cooak. 
Hence GuoTdonleaa a. without g« 

Guerdon (goudan ), v. Now poet, and rhet. 
ME. [a. OF. guerdoner ; see prec,] trans. 
To reward, recompense. Also afisol. 

She may right wel g. hym for hys ssraice La Baa- 
„-aas. Confusion g. his base villainie Harwooo. 
Hence GuB'rdonable a. that may he guerdoned. 

UGuereza (ge-r/zd). 1859* V African,] An 
Abyssinian monkey (Colobus guereta) with long 
hnir and a bushy tail. 

Guerillas see Guerrilla. 

Gudrite (gerst). 1706. [a. F. ; see Gar-. 


GUEST HOUSE 

ret sb,] A turret or box of wood or stone for 
a sentry. 

Guernsey (go-inzi). The name of one of 
the Channel Islands. 1. Used attrib. in tG. 
flower# lily, a ? Japanese .or S. African plant 
(JVerine Samiensis J, with handsome lily-like 
flowers, naturalised in Guernsey 1578. 9 . 

(orig. ellipt .) A thick, knitted, closely-fitting 
vest or shirt, usu. made of blue wool, worn by 
seamen 1851. b. One of a breed of cattle of 
the Channel Islands 1834. 

Guerrilla, guerilla (gcri li, girrld). 1809. 
[a. Sp. guerrilla , dim. of guerra war.] 1. An 
irregular war carried on by small bodies of men 
acting independently 1819. 9. One engaged 

in such warfare 1809. 3. attrib. (or adj J, esp. 

in^. war ( -= sense 1) 1811. Also pg. 

s. Arkansas is now the theatre of a large g. 186a. 
So IlGuerrillero, guerlllero (- sense 3), 

Guess (jjes), sb. ME. [f. Guess 0.] 1. 
The action or an act of guessing ; a conjecture, 
rough estimate ; a supposition based on uncer- 
tain grounds. 9. attrib. 1863. 

x. By g . : at haphazard, by rough estimation ; by 
conjecture. By my g. we should come upon Crack- 
skull common Golusm. 

Guess (ges), v. [ME gessen i f. (olt.) the 
root of Get v. In the t4th c. the usual render- 
ing of L. restimare .] x. trans. To form an 
approximate judgement of without actual mea- 
surement or calculation ; to estimate. Also 
absol, fa. intr. T o take aim (const, to) -1530. 
t3. trans. To esteem, account, reckon. ME. 
only. t4. To think, judge, suppose. ME, only. 

5. To form an opinion or hypothesis respecting 
(some unknown state of facts), either at random 
or from uncertain indications; to conjecture. 
Const, by, from. Also absol. and ellipt. MEL 

6. / guess : sometimes used playfully in refer- 

ence to a fact or secure inference. Hence 
colloq . in U. S. ■> ' 1 am pretty sure 1692. 7. 
intr. To form conjectures M E. b. To keep (a 
person) guessing : to keep in a state of uncer- 
tainty (colloq., orig. Cl.S.) 1905. 8. trans. ' To 

conjecture nghtiy * (J.) ; to divine 1548. 

x. Mo than a thousand stories as I gease Koude I 
now telle Chaucrr. To g. Time 1796. g. I g. it to 
have been a Piece of the Chapel! Hrarnz. I . . little 
guessed the end Mrs. Browning. He went Alone, 
as you may g., to banishment Shrli.kv. 6. I g. . . 
you winna be ihe waur o’ a glass of the right Rosa 
Solis Scott. Hence Gue*uable a. Qne'Ster, 
Gue'aalngly adv. by guess-work. 
tGue*SSive, a. [See -ive.] Conjectural. 
Feltham. 

Guess-rope : see Guest- rope. 
Guess-warp (ge*s,w§jp). 1495. [See 
Guest-rope (Gubss-ropk) and Warp r£.] 
A T aut. x. 'A rope earned to a distant object, in 
order to warp a vessel round it. or to make fast 
a boat ' (Smyth), By some used of any rope 
attaching a boat astern of a vessel. 9. — 
Guest-rope 2. Also attrib . 1833. 
Gue'88-work. 1725. [f. Guess rA] Pro- 
cedure consisting in or based on guessing. 
Guest (gest), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. giest, 
gust OTeut. *gasti-x WAryan * ghost i-s, 
represented also by L. host is, orig. 1 stranger \ 
in classical use 'enemy'.] x. One who is 
entertained at the house or table of anothet. 
Also transf. and fig. ta. A stranger -1578. 
3. A temporary inmate of an hotel, inn, or 
lioarding kr se ME. 4. A man, ‘fellow’. Obs. 
exc. dial. ME. 5. A parasite anixpal or vege- 
table. Also g-fiy- 1864. 

1. The sacred name of g. Scott. Jig. 1 thought of 
times when Pain might be thy g., Lord of thy house 
and hospitality, And Grief Wordsw. 3. If our land, 
lord supplies us with beef and with fish Let each g. 
bring himself Golds*. 

Comb . : g.- (gall-) fly (see IN9UIUNB eh -moth, 
n inquiline moth 1 -night, the night on which guests 
are entertained at a club, college, etc. ; -room • 
Gurst-cnambcsu 

Guest (gest), v. ME. [£ Guest sb.] u 
irons . To make a guest of ; to entertain, lodge, 
— t up. o. intr. To be or become a guest ; to 
ige (rare) 1615. 

. Tell me. .who lie was That guested here so late 

Gue*flt-ctUfci$bGT, 1506. A room used for 
the lodging or entertainment of a guest* 

Gout bouse. [OE. iiest*hds * G. gast- 
haut ; see Guest sb. and House.] ft. An intt 
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a guest or 


GUESTLESS 

-ME. a. A house or apartment for the recep- 
tion of strangers or guests. Also attrib . OK 
•fto- A hospital -1641. 

Guestless (ge-stfes), a. 1598. [See -less.] 
Having no guests^ also occas . , as tr. Gr. &£§vo t f 
Inhospitable. 

Gue*st-rope, gue-ss-rope. 1623. [Referred 
to Guest sb. (' a rope to assist guests in coming 
on board*; but this suits sense a only), and to 
Guess sb. (cf. Guess-warp).] x. A second 
rope, fastened to a boat in tow, to keep it 
steady, a. A stout rope slung outside a vessel 
fore and aft, formerly also fastened to the end 
of a boom, to give a hold for boats coming 
alongside. 

Gue-stwlse. 1548. [See -wise.] 
tA. sb. In, on, a g.\ as a guest -1641. 

B. adv. After the manner of 
stranger Mids, N. 111. ii. 171. 

Guffaw (gufj*), sb. Orig. Sc. 1700. 
[Echoic.] A burst of coarse laughter. So 
Guffaw* v. infr. to laugh coarsely or harshly ; 
brans, to say with a g. 

GufFer (girfai), Sc. 1684. The Viviparous 
Blenny ( Zoarces viviparus). Also g.~eel. 
Guggle (g**g'l) # sb. 1 68a [f. Guggle ».] 
x. a. slang. The windpipe. 9. A guggling 
sound i8ax. 

Guggle (g»*g'I), v. i6ix. [Echoic.] 1 
intr. — GURGLE v. a, ab. 9. trans. To bring 
or ix)ur forth with a guggling sound 1731. 
nGuglio (gi5 lyo). Ft. gugfio(ejs. 1644. 
[It* gugH** aphet. var. of aguglia needle.] An 
obelisk, needle. 

||Guhr (g«r). 1686. [Ger. dial.; lit. 'fer- 

ment*; see Yeast.] Min. A loose earthy de- 
posit from water found in the cavities of rocks. 
Guiac v -an, -ol, -urn, obs. ff. Guaiac, etc. 
Gulb (gwib). Also tguiba. 1774. The har- 
nessed Antelope of W. Africa, Tragelaphus 
scriptus. 

Guldage (gai-ded,^). 144a [a. OF. guidage ; 
in 2, l Guide v. + -age.] fi- Old Law . A 
fee or tax paid for guidance or safe conduct 
-x8oa a. Guidance. Southey. 

Guidance (gai-dins). 1538. [f. Guide v. 
+ -ANCK.] x. The action of guiding; directing 
agency; leadership, direction. 9. Something 
which guides or leads 1712. 

1. They steered by the g. of the stars Gibbon. In- 
structions. .for the g. of his son Macaulay. 

Guide (gaid), sb. ME. [a. Y. guide, orig, 
fem., now masc., altered f. OF. guit (see Guy 
sb. 1 ) : — Com. Rom. *guida § f. guidare; see Guy 
t/. 1 The d of the Fr. word is due to the influ- 
ence of Pr. forms.] 

1. x. One who leads or shows the way, esp. 
to a traveller in a strange country; spec, one 
who is hired to conduct a traveller or tourist, 
and to point out objects of interesL Also 
Irons f. and Jig. g. Mil. One employed or 
forced to accompany an invading army, in 
order to show the way, etc. 154a b, pi. Men 
formed into corps for this service x8oa. c. One 
of the two officers of a company, called re- 
spectively the right and left guide, superintend- 
ing and acting as pivots, etc. in evolutions. Also 
a vessel which guides the others in the man- 
ceuvres of a fleet. 1870. d. (In full Girl Guide) 

A member of an organization of girls corresp. 
to the Boy Scouts 1908. 3. One who directs 

another in his ways or conduct ; fa ruler. Also 
transf. of things ME. 4. In the titles of books : 
a. A book of elementary instruction or informa- 
tion 1617. . b.^ A guide-book 1759. 

1. He which is the g. goeth before mounted on a 
cammel 158 c trans/Aghc World was all before them 
* m -.r Pr L °. v,dence l . hir 8- Milt. 3. Now God be his 
tide for his grete pite 1450. transf. They were dan- 
gerous guides, the ieelings Tennyson. 

i, gen. Something that guides 1700. n. 
Aleck. Something which serves to steady or 
direct the motion of a thing, and upon, through, 
or against which it moves, slides, or is con- 
ducted in the required direction; esp. a bar, 
rod, etc. which guides or 'bears* machinery 
having reciprocating motion; often in pi. 1763. 
to. Something which guides a tool or the work 
operated upon; spec, in Surgery. % director 
1 68a 8- Something which marks a position or 
serves to guide the eye 1875. 4* Mus. «, Dux 


84a 

a. 1753. 5. Mining. A cross-course or -vein 

187^ 

Hi. The action of Guide v. \ direction; con- 
duct ; guidance. Now rare . 1500. 

Goats, which now he had in g. Chapman. 

Combs. 1. General ; as g.-bar, -chain , -curve, etc. 

a.. Special : g.-block, a block or piece of metal 
which slides between or upon guides or guide-barn: 
•board, a board erected at a fork in a road, for the 
direction of travellers; •pulley, (a) Oval-turning, 
pulley by means of which motion is communicated to 
the guiae (sense JI. a b) ; (b) a pulley over which 
band or cord is passed, where its course is altered 1 
where it needs support ; -screw, a screw-thread in a 
screw-cutting lathe winch regulates the thread of the 
screw being cut ; -tackle, a rope secured to the top 
of a pole, etc., to steady it ; guideway, a 'groove, 
track, or way along which a tiling is moved or run 
in the required direction. 

Guide (gaid), v. ME. [a. F. gu ider, altered 
form (infl. by Pr. guidar) of the older guier , 
whence Guy i/. 1 ] 1. trans. To act as guide to; 

to go with or before for the purpose ol leading 
the way. b. To direct the course of (a vehicle, 
tool, etc.) 146a 9 . fig. and in immaterial 

senses: To lead or direct in a course of action, 
etc.; to determine the course of (events, etc.) 
ME. +3. To lead or command (an army, etc.) 
-1548; to lead and tend (a flock) -1615. 4. To 

conduct the affairs of (a household, state, etc.) 
ME.; to manage (money, etc.); also absol. ; 
now Sc. 1465. 5. trans . To use (a person) in 

a specified manner. Sc. and n. dial. 1768. 

1. Some beauenly power g. vs Out of this fearefull 
Country Temp. v. L 105. The stars will g. us back 
x868. D. Men Who g. the plough Crabbe. a The 
Spirit of truetb.. will g. you into all trueih John xvi. 
13. Guided by the reports of a hoard 1863. 3. [He] 

“■aided ihem in the wilderness® like a flocke I's. 

xviii. 53. Hence Gui'der, one who, or something 
which, guides. 

Gui'de-book. 1823. A book for the guid- 
ance of visitors or strangers in a district, town, 
building, etc. 

Guideless (gaidtes), a. 1557. [See -less.] 
1. Without a guide or tsieersman. a. Without 
a director or ruler 1561. 

Gui de-post 1774. A post with a direction- 
board affixed, set up for the guidance of travel- 
lers, e.g. at a fork of a road. Also transf. and 

men are ibe guide-posts and land-marks in 
the state Uurke. 

fGui'deress. ME. [See -ess.] A female 
who guides -1650. 

Guidon (gai'dan, -d§n). 1548. [a. F., ad. 
It. guidone , perh. conn. w. guida Guide sb.~] 
z. A flag or pennant, broad at the end next tire 
staff and forked or pointed at the other. It is 
the standard now used by dragoon regiments. 
9. An officer who carries such a standard 1591. 
f3. A troop -1610. 4. Mi/s. A direct. i8xx. 

«. The Cornet or Guydon is the same that the 
Enaigne ©nfoot is F. Markham. 

Guidonian (gwid<?u*ni&n), a . 1721. [f. 

Guidon stem of Guido + -ian.] Mus. Of or 
pertaining to the Italian musician Guido 
d Arezzo (nth c.), reputed the inventor of the 
system of hexachords. 

II Guige (gffc). [ME. gygc , a. OF. guige , re- 
:ently re-idopted.] Hist. An extra strap, 
forming an additional support for the shield. 
Guild, gild (gild). [A coalescence of 
several forms: (1) OE. gild, gyld Irield), re- 
corded only twice in this sense; (2) OE. gegyld 
(see Y- prefix) ; both : — OTeut. *geldo m . (3) 
The pronunc. with (g) must be due to adoption 
of, or influence from, the ON. gildi guild, 
jjuild-feast, also payment, value, from the same 
Teat, root, which is prob. to be taken in these 
derivs. in the sense* to pay, contribute'.] 1. 

confraternity or association formed for the 
mutual aid and protection of its members, or 
for the furtherance of some common purpose. 
The term is primarily applied to associations 
of mediaeval origin, but is also used in the 
names of various modern associations, more or 
less imitating these, b. transf. Any company 
or fellowship 1630. ta. The place of meeting 
of a guild; the home of a religious guild <-1644. 

*• ,* tt ff merchants, merchant g. (or g. mer- 

chant, late OE. ciapmanna gild) was an incorporated 
society of the merchants or a town 01 city, having 
exclusive rights of trading within the town. It often 
became the governing body of the town. (CC Dean 
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0/ Guild s.v. Dxaj *0 The trade guilds were aaao» 
ciations of persons exercising the same craft, formed 
to protect and promote their common interests. They 
are historically represented in London by the Livery 
Companies. St. George's G. Ruskim. The Church 
and atage G. >900. b. Names,. enrolled in the 
guilds of the learned Coleridge. 

Comb. : g.-rent, rent payable to the Crown by as. | 
g* socialism, a system by which an industry (stone 
controlled by a council of its members ; -wite, a fine 
levied by a g. 

Guild-brother. ME. A member of a guild. 
Guilder (gHdoj). 1481. [Corrupt, of Gul- 
den.] a. A gold coin formeily current in the 
Netherlands and parts of Germany, b. A Du. 
silver coin, worth about is. 8 d. English. 
Guild-hall. (Stress level or variable.) OE. 
[See Guild and Hall.] The hall in which a 
guild met. Often sy non. with 'town-hall.* spec, 
(the Guildhall) the hall of the Corporation of 
the City of London, used for meetings, etc. 
Guildship (gi-ldjip). [OE. gicldscipe ; see 
Guild and -ship, j i. « Guild i. a. Mem- 
bership of a guild 1844. So Gui’l daman, a 
member of a guild. 

Guile (goil), sb. ME. [a. OF. guile; prob. 
of Teut. origin. See WILE j^.] i. Insidious 
cunning, deceit, treachery. ta. A deceit, 
stratagem, wile, trick -1767. 

z. Behold an Jt>raelite indeed, in whom i« no g. 
John i. 47. Juel, who with inhospitable g. Smote 
Sisera sleeping Milt. a. I count tby specious gifts 
no gifts but guiles Milt. Hence fGuiled ppl. a. full 
of g. ; treacherous Shaks. 

Guile (gail), v. Obs. or arch. ME. [a. OF. 
gutter, f. guile; see prec. Cf. Wile v ] trans. 
To beguile; to deceive. 

Guileful (garlful), a. Now only literacy. 
ME. [See -ful.] Full of guile; deceitful, 
treacherous. 

Gylefull wyles of women C ax 7 on. Hence Gui'le- 

ful-ly adv., -neas. 

Guileless (gai*l,les), a. 1728. [See -less.] 
Devoid of guile. 

G. youth 1844. Hence GuPlelesa-ly adv., -neas. 
+Gui*ler. [ME. guilour , ad. OF. guilteor , 
gileor, gyllour, f. guil(l)er t giler\ see Guile 
v .1 A beguiler ; a deceiver -1590. 

To beguile the Guyler of his pray Spenser. So 
Gui'lery (now di<il.\ deception, deceit, trickery; 
also with a and //. a trick, etc. 

Guilfat: see Gyle- fat. 

Guillem (grl£m). 1603. [app. a. Welsh 
Gwilym — William.] Guillemot. 
Guillemot fgHAnpt). 1678. [a. F. guille- 
mot, app. a deriv. of Guillaume >= William. J 
A name of species of sea-birds of the genus 
A tea or Uria\ esp. Uria or A tea troile , the 
Common or Foolish Guillemot, and Uria 
grvlte. the Black Guillemot. 

Guillevat, var. (in Diets.) of Gyle- fat. 
Guilloche J, Fr. gfyoj), sb. 1842. [a. 
01 ad. I', guillochis the ornament itself or guil- 
loche the tool for making it.] Arch. * An 
ornament in the form of two or more bands or 
strings twisting over each other, so as to repe.it 
the same figure, in a continued series, by the 
spiral returning of the bands ’ (Gwilt). So 
GuiUo'cbe, Guillochee* vbs., trans. to decorate 
with guilloches. 

Guillotinade (gi ldtinJWl). 1835. [ a< ** F* I 
see next and -ade.] Au execution by means 
of the guillotine. 

Guillotine (gildfcrn), sb. 1793. [a. F. guil- 
lotine, f. Guillotin , a physician at whose 
suggestion it was employed in 1789.] 1. An 
instrument for beheading, consisting of a heavy 
knife-blade sliding between grooved posts. 
Also, execution by means of this. 9. The 
name of instruments of similar action; etp, 9. 
Surg., an instrument for excising the tonsil or 
uvuia, etc. 1866. b. A machine for cutting the 
edges of books, paper, straw, etc. 1883. 3. a. 
U. S. The dismissal of Government officials on 
the coming in of a new President 1883. b. The 
method of closure by compartments, applied to 
shorten or prevent discussion of a bUl in Parlia- 
ment 1893. 

*. One makes new noses, one a g. Bvaow. 

Comb . : e. -cravat, a fashion of cravat current during 
the French Revolution t -window (T.fenitre a guil- 
lotine], an ordinary sash window, the sashes of which 
slide in grooves. 


(man), a (pm,), au (tawd). v (art), g (Ft. ch«f). » (ern). ai (/, tye). » (Fr. eau d« vie), i (ut). » (Ptych*). 9 (what), f (gat). 
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Guillotine (gilbtf’n), v. 1794. [ad. Y, guil- 
lotine r; see prec. ] z. trans . To behead by the 
guillotine. Also transf. and fig a. To cut 
(the edges of a book) with a guillotine; to cut 
short discussion upon (a bill, a clause); etc. 
1893- 

Guilt (gilt), sb . [OE. gylt : — prehistoric 
type *gulti-z, related to next vb. No cognate 
word is known.] ■fi. A failuie of duty, delin- 
quency ; offence, crime, sin -ML ta. The 
iault of (some person) -1671. fa. Desert (of a 
penalty) -1635. 4. The fact of having com- 

mitted, or of being guilty of, some specified or 
implied offence; guiltiness ME. 5. The state 
of having wilfully committed crime or heinous 
moral offence; criminality, great culpability 
1510. b. An instance, kina, or degree of guilt 
(rare) 1500. c. Conduct involving guilt ; hein- 
ous sin or crime 1739. ^[d. Misused fo^ * sense 
of guilt*. Tillotson. 6. In legal use: The 
state of being justly liable to penalty 1765. 

. 3* Phr. Without g . : innocently. 4. The g. of blood 
is at your door Tennyson. 5. G. resides in the 
intention Burks. b. Close pent-vp guilts Lear in. 
>i< 57 * c. One chain of g. from the cradle to the 
gallows 1780. 6. A ship contracts g. by a breach of 

blockade Kent. . Como . : g.-sick adj. 1 fguiltwite, 
penalty for commission of crime. 

+ Guilt, v . [OE. gyltan : — prehistoric type 
*gultjan ; related to prec. sb.J 1. intr . To 
commit an offence or trespass, to sin -1530 
a. [f. the sb.] traits . To render guilty 1553. 

Guiltless (gi •hit's), a. [Late OE. gy Ideas, 
f. gylt Guilt + lias -less.] i. Free from 
guilt; innocent, tb. trans f Of things, places, 
etc.: Free from the stain of crime -1784. a. 
Having no acquaintance, dealings, or familiar- 
ity with, no experience or use of (something) 
1667. 

1. Some Cromwell, g. of his country's blood Gray. 

a. The teeming earth, yet g. of the plough Drydkn. 
Hence Gui'ltleas-ly ad v., -ness. 

Guilty (gi’lti), a. [OE. gyl/ig ; see Guilt 
sb. and -V 1 .] 1. That has been in fault; de- 

linquent, criminal. Now: That has incurred 
guilt; deserving punishment and moral reproba- 
tion ; culpable. Often absol. b. trans f of the 
instrument, the scene of crime, etc. 1588. a. 
That has committed, or is justly chargeable 
with, a particular offence or fault. Const, of. 
ME. fg. Guilty of \ culpably responsible for ; 
to blame for the loss or destruction of -1715. 
+4. Deserving of liable to (a penalty). Also 
bound to the performance of (a vow) =* L. reus 
voti. -1700. 5. Of actions, etc.: Involving 

guilt 1591. fl. Of the conscience, etc.: Laden 
with guilt. Of feelings, etc.: Prompted by 
sense of guilt. 1593. I7. Conscious, cognizant, 

privy -1691. 

1. The guiltiest stil are everlea$t ashamed Cowper. 

b. Vpon me the guiltie doores were shut Shaks. 
a. You must plead to the Court. G. or not G. 1681. 
He finds his fellow g. of a skin Not coloured like his 
own Cowper. 3. Severn swift, g. of Maiden's death 
Milt. $. His Trespas yet liues guiltie in thy blood. 
Shake. 6. Naked left To g. Shame Milt, Comb, g.- 
li he adv. Shake. Hence Gui*ltily«<fo. Gui ltiness. 

Guinea (gi’ni). 1598. [Occurs first in Pg. 
as Guini\ of unkn. origin.] 

I. 1. The European name of a portion of the 
West Coast of Africa, extending from Sierra 
Leone to Benin, used attrib , and Comb . in the 
following : 


G. bird, a G.-hen or G. fowl (also Jig.) ; G. Corn 
(also with small g), Durra or Indian millet, Sorghum 
vulgar* \ G. cube b », Piper Afulii ; G. deer, the 
Chevrotain i G. gooae, the Chinese goose or swan- 
goose, A user or Cyguepsis cygnoides : G. grains, 
grains of Paradise} G. grass (also with small g), 
Panic urn maximum ; G. hog, the river-pig of G , 
Potamochmrus p ictus j G. merchant, one who trades 
with G. t hence, a slave-dealer; G. (oil) palm, Eleus 
guineensisx G. peach, a strong climbing shrub of 
western tropical Africa, Sarcocephalus esculentus 
(N.O. Rublacem). yielding a peach-like fruit; G. 
plum, the plum-llke fruit of a large W. African tree, 
Parinmrium txcelsum ; G. pods, the fruit of Capsi- 
cum fruteseens ; G. ship, a ship trading to G., a 
slave-ship t G. sorrel. Hibiscus sabdariffa\ G. 
trader ■ Guinea merchant ; G. weed, Petiveria 
eslliacea ; fG. wheat, Indian corn ; fG. wood - 
Red- wood. 

fa. Short for Guinea-fowl, Guinea-hen 


-1661. 

IL The coin so called, x. An English gold 
coin, not coined since X813, first struck in 1663 


with the nominal value of so;., but from 17x7 
current as legal tender at the rate of air. a. A 
name for the sum of 2x1. x688. 

When first coined, ‘in the name and for the use of 
the Company of Royal Ad venturers of England trading 
with Africa % these pieces were to bear for distinction 
the figure of a little elephant, and were made of gold 
from Guinea. They received the popular name of 
guineas almost at once. 

1. Double g. t a coin of the value of two guineas. 
Spade g. 1 a g. of the pattern of 1787-1800* so called 
from the form of the escutcheon on the reverse. s. 
Such substitutes. .shall be paid at the rate of seven 
guineas per day 1885. Comb, g.-gold, i(a) collect. 
guineas ; (b) gold of which guineas were coined, gold 
of 23 carats. 

t Guinea-cock. 1577. I. An early name for 
the Turkey-cock -1601. a. — Guinea-fowl. 
H. Buttes. 

Gui*nea-fbwL 1788. [Imported from 
Guinea in x6th c.J A gallinaceous bird of the 
genus Numida , csp. N. Meleagris, a common 
domestic fowl in Europe. It has slate-coloured 
plumage with white spots. 

Gui’nea-lien. 1578. fi. The Turkey-hen 
or Turkey -1698. 9. The Guinea-fowl, or 

the female of this 1599. tb. slang. A prostitute 
-1708. 

a. b. Oth. i.iii. 317. Comb.i guinea-ben flower, 
the fritillary, Fritillaria Melcagrts\ guinea-hen 
weed, a W. Indian herb, Petiveria alliacea. 
Guinea-man (ginira&n). 1695. 1. -* 

Guinea ship. Obs. exc. Hist. fa. A Guinea 
merchant (rare) 17 56. 3. A native of Guinea 

1830. 

Guinea pepper. 1597. fa- Cayenne pepper, 
b. The seeds of two species of Amomum, 
found on the west coast of Africa, within the 
tropics ; they are aromatic, stimulant, and 
cordial. 

Guinea-pig (gimipig). 1664. [Confusion 
with Guiana seems unlikely.] x. A rodent 
mammal (Cavia Cobaya) of the genus Cavia, 
originating in S. America, but now widely dis- 
tributed. 9. Naut . A midshipman in the E. 
Indian service 1747. 3 .Joe. or contempt. One 

who receives a fee of a guinea ; e.g. a clergyman 
performing temporary duty, a director of a com- 
pany 1821. 

Guinea trade. 1673. +1. Trade with 

Guinea, a. joc. Taking of guinea fees x8o8. 

Guinea worm. 1699. A parasitic nematoid 
worm ( Filaria medinensis ) frequent in Guinea, 
whence its name; it is long and thread-like, of 
a white colour, inhabiting the human skin, 
where its presence causes painful suppuration. 
Also,, the disease occasioned by this. 

Guinness (grnes). 184a. (A bottle or glass 
of) stout made by the firm of Guinness of Dublin. 

|| Guipure (gfpur). 1843. [F. , f. guiper to 
cover with silk, etc. | 1. A kina of lace 'where 

the flowers are either joined by . . large coarse 
stitches, or lace that has no ground at all* 
(Mrs. Palliser). 9. A kind of gimp 1864. 
Gulrlande, obs. f. Garland. 
fGui*sard, sb .1 1607. [a. F. t f. ( due de) 

Guise.] A partisan of the Guise faction in 
France in the 16th c. -1683. 

Guisard (goi siid), sb.' 1 Chiefly Sc. 1696. 
[f. Guise v. + -ard.] A masquerader, a 
mummer. 

Guise (gaiz), sb. ML [a, OF. and F. 
guise, of Teut. origin; cf. Wise sb.'] tx. Man- 
ner, method, way ; fashion, style. Rarely pi. 
-1782. ta. Usual manner; custom, habit, 
practice; the • ways ' (of a country) -1725. ta. 
Manner of carrying oneself; behaviour, con- 
duct, course of life -1813. 4. Attire, costume, 

garb. Now only arch., as in in the g. of . .., 
in lowly , etc. g . ME. 5. External appearance, 
aspect, semblance. Also fig. and in immaterial 
sense. ME. b. In bad sense : Assumed appear- 
ance, pretence 166a. tfl. Se . A disguise, a 
mask. Also, a masquerade, show -x8oi. 

1. He began in artful g. to sound the MarauU H. 
Walpole. s. It never was our g. To slight the poor 
Pope. 3. By thir g. Just men they seemd Milt. 
5. A fox in the g. of a priest M. Conway. Jig. He 
will put on the g. of benevolence 1773* 

Guise (goiz), V. ME. [f. Guise sb.] 1 . 
trans. To attire, attire fantastically; dress, 'pet 
up * (arch,). 9. intr . To go about in disguise, 
or in masquerade dress. Chiefly Sc. and 


north. 1876, Hence Gnl*ser, a masquerader, 
a mummer. 

Guinian (gfzi&n). 1569. [f. F. (due de) 

Guise + -ian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the duke of Guise, 
or his family or faction 1579, 

B. sb. *= Guisard ». 

B. To give the watch-word like a G. of Paris to a 
mutiny or tna<«acre Mil ion. 

Guitar (gita *j), sb. X69X. [a. Sp. guitar r a 
(also used), and F. guitar*, a. Gr. ttiOapa. See 
also Cither, Citole, Gittern.] A musical 
instrument of the lute class, with six strings, 
and a handle or finger-board piovided with 
frets for stopping the notes— played upon with 
the fingers. Hence Guit&’r v. to serenade 
with a g. Guita*rist, one who plays the g. 
Guit-guit (gwit gwit). 1893. [Echoic.] A 
name used for any species of the Neotropical 
genera Cstreba, Dacnis, and their allies. 
liGul (gul). 1813. [Pers.] The Pers. word 
for ‘ rose ’. 

Where the light wings of Zephyr.. Wax faint o'er 
the gardens of Gtil in her bloom Byron. 

|| Gula (gid la). ME. [L. ; — * throat 4 ap- 
petite'.] f 1. a. The external throat. ME. 
only. b. The gullet, or its analogues x66r. 9. 
Entom. 'The chitinous plate which supports 
the submentum in many Insecta ' (Syd. Soc . 
Lex.) 1826. 3. ■= Cyma x. 1664. 

Gular (giw lfix), <z. (jA). 1828. [f. Gula 

(L. gula) + -AR.] x. Of, pertaining to, or situ- 
ated upon the gula. 9. Devoted to good eating 
( nonce-use ) 1854. 3. sb. A gular plate beneath 

the throat of a serpent or a fish 1884. 

Gulaund. 1 784. [Icel. gulond , f. gulr yel- 
low + bnd (formerly aund) duck.] The Ice- 
landic name of the Goosander. (Dicts^ 

•t Gulch, sb. 1 1601. [f. Gulch v .] A glut- 
ton or drunkard -1611. 

Gulch (gelj), sb . 2 C/.S. 1850. [?Conn. w. 
Gulch w.j A narrow and deep ravine, with 
steep sides, marking the course of a torrent; 
csp. one containing gold. 

Gulch, v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [Echoic. ] 
x. trans. To swallow or devour greedily, fa* 
Tog. out : to vomit. ME. only. 

Guld -» Gold-bloom , marigold. 

|] Gulden (gu*ld£n). 15 . . (Ger., Du. gulden , 
strictly an adj. -= of gold, golden.] +a. A gold 
coin, spec, one of various obs. gold coins of 
Germany and the Netherlands. b. A silver 
coin, which survives with the value of about 
is. &/. in Holland (see Guilder) and Austria- 
Hungary. 

+Gule,x£.l ME. [ad. L. gula.] I. The gullet 
-1750 ; in Arch., the neck of a column 1706. 
9. Gluttony -1535. 

Gule (gi«l), sb .2 1543. [a. OF .gule,goule, 
med.L. gula Augusti, of unkn. etym.J The 
Gule of August : Lammas Day, Aug. 1. 
iGule, v. rare. 1609. [f. gule GULES.] 

trans. To stain or dye gules -1632. 

Gules (gifilz). ME. [ad. OF. goulcs,gueules 
(mod. gueulcs) * med.L. guise pi., ermine dyed 
red. The ult. etym. is uncertain.] Chiefly 
Her. 

A. sb. Red, as one of the heraldic colours; in 
engraving represented by vertical lines. Hence 
poet, and rhet. , red generally. 

The wintry moon.. threw warm g. on Madeline^ 
fair breast Keats. 

B. quasi-<z<f/ and adj. Red in colour 1503. 
Follow tby Drumme, With mans blood paint the 

ground Gules, Gules Timon tv. iii. 59. 

Gulf (girtf), sb. [ME. golf, ad. OF. and F. 
golfe (in sense x), ad. Pr., it., etc. golfo, ad. 
late Gr. * 6 k<pos, from cl. Gr. rtXiroY, lit. 

' bosom *, hence, ' bay, gulf (- L. sinus), etc.] 
x. Geog. A portion of the sea partially enclosed 
by a sweep of the coast. (Not always clearly 
dist. from a bay.) 9. A profound depth (in a 
river, the ocean); the deep (poet.) ML Also 
transf. 3. An absorbing eddy; a whirlpool. 
In later use chiefly fig. 1538. b. A voracious 
appetite 1566. 4. A yawning chasm or abyss; 
a vast ravine or gorge 1533. Also fig. b. 
(After Luke xvi. a67) An impassable gap 1557. 
5. Univ. slang. The position of candidates lor 
honours who fall, hut are allowed (at Oxford) 


# (Ger. Kfln). S (Fr. pr*l fi (Ger. Mailer). « (Fr. dane). * (carl). « (S') (there). I (A) (will). { (F*. Cam). 3 (fir, ba, earth). 
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(o take a pass, or are allowed fat Cambridge) 
the ordinary degree 1827. tfl. If. Gulf v .] — 
Gulp sb. -1771. 7. Mining. A large deposit 

of ore in a lode 1778. 

s. The Gottlf of Veriyre Mamokv. a. Slippery cliffs 
arise Close to deep gulfs Bryant. transf. Gulpbs 
of air Black mobk. 3. England his approaches makes 
as, fierce, As Waters 10 the sucking of a Gulfe Siiajcs. 
t>. Maw and Gulfe Of the rauiird salt Sea sharks 
Shahs. 4. Phr. A fiery g H g. of fire : an abyss full of 
flame, fig. The g. of hw debts 1894, b. Betwene you 
and vs there is a great gulfe [xdoyiajset'N.T. (Genev.) 
Luke xvi. *6. 

Comb : g.-dream, a dream of drowning in, or 
falling into, a g. ; G. State, any State on tne G. of 
Mexico. 

Gulf (grlf)» u, 1538. [f. Gulf sb .] +1. 
intr. To rush along like a gulf ; to eddy, swirl 
-i6c8. 9. trans. To swallow like, or as in, a 
gulf; to engulf {lit. and fig.) 1807. 3. Univ. 

slang. To place the name of (an undergraduate) 
in the gulf (see Gulf sb. 5) 1831. U4. Used for 
Gulp v. 1650. 

a. fig. A yawning valley, gulfed in blackness 
Stkvcmhom. 

Gulf Stream, Gulf-stream. 1775. Gtog. 
A great oceanic current of warm water that 
issues from the Gulf of Mexico and runs parallel 
to the American coast as far as Newfoundland, 
and thence in the direction of Europe. Occas. 
also applied to a similar current along the shore 
of Japan. 

Gulf-weed. 1674. A species of sea-weed 
{Sargassum bacciferum of the sub-order Fu ca- 
te x) found in the Gulf Stream, the Sargasso 
Sea, and elsewhere ; it has a number of berry- 
like air-ve ss els . 

Gulfy (girlfi), a poet. 1594. [f. Gulf sb. 
+ -Y 1 .] Full of eddies or whirlpools; fig. full 
of hollows or depths. 

tGullst. 1632. [f. L. gula + -1ST.] A 

glutton. 

Gull (g»l), sb\ ME. [?a. Welsh 
Cornish guilan : — OCeltic +voilenno-\ cf. Bre- 
ton goelaff to weep. The probable sense was 
1 wailer ' from its cry.] Any long-winged, web- 
footed bird of the family Laridx and sub-family 
Larin* , which contains several genera, Larue 
being the largest. In pop. use the name in- 
cludes the Terns and Skuas. 

Tbe Common Gull is Larus canus. Other species 
are the Greater Black-backed G. v Lotus marinas; 
the Lesser Black -backed G., Lotus fuscus ; 
Glaucous G., Lotus glaucus , the Burgomaster i 
H erring G.. Lotus argent atus ; etc. 

Comb. 1 g.-billed tern* Sterna anglica\ -teaser, 
a bird that torments gulls, as a tern or jager. 

Gull (gel), sb . 2 Now dial. ME. [Prob. 
Gull a. yellow used subst. ] An unfledged 
bird, esp. a gosling. 

Gull (gtd), sb . 3 1594. [Of doubtful origin ; 
cf. Gull jA* and Gull ^. s ] x. A credulous 
person ; a dupe, simpleton, fool. +9. [f. the 
vb.] A trick, deception, fraud ; a false report 
>1668. 8- slang. A trickster, cheat 1700. 

a. I shoulde thinke this a g., but that the while- 
bearded fellow speakea it Shahs. 

Gull (gal), sbfi ME. [?var. of Golf 
+ 1. The gullet -1663; transf. an orifice 
(Raynold). 9. A broach or fissure made by 
a torrent ; a chasm, gully ; a channel made by 
a stream. Obs. exc. dial . 1553. 

+Gull, a. ME. [a. ON. gulr yellow.] Yel- 
low, pale -1600. 

+Gull, ©.1 1530. [? f. Gull jJ. 1 ] i. trans. 
To swallow, guzzle ; also transf. and fig. Also 
absol. -1674. a. trans. To gorge -1604. 

Gull (g»l), v. 2 Now died, and teckn. 1577. 
[£. Gull x. transf. Of water : To make 

channels or ruts in ; to hollow out ; to sweep 
away, wear down. Also absol. 9. intr. To 
become worn away or hollowed out 1763. 

Gull (gal), ©.3 1550. [Related to Gull sbV* 
Mm irons. To make a gull of ; to dupe, take in. 
deceive. Also absol. fa. To cheat out of 
deprive efby trickery -1783. 

1. Nothing is so easy as to g. the public W. Irving. 
a. Toe, people of their money Ds Fob. Hence 
Gtt*llablea. gullible. tGu'llage, decention, cajolery. 
tG truer, one who dupes j a cheat. Gu’llery (now 
arch.), deception, trickery ; a deception, trick. 

Gullet (ge-ltt), sb. [ME. golet* a. OF. 
gedet, gbulet.d im. of^^% goule { mod. gueule) 


passage by which food and drink pass from the 
memth to the stomach ; the oesophagus ; also, 
loosely , the throat, neck. 9. + A piece of armour 
for the neck. ME. only. b. The lower end of 
a horse-collar 1875. 3. A water channel; a 

strait, Estuary, river mouth, etc. Now local. 
* 5 * 5 ' 4- A defile ; a gully or ravine ; a narrow 
passage. ? Obs. or dial. 1600. tfi* The flue 
of a chimney -1679. 6. A concave cut made 

in the teeth of some saw-blades (Wcbst.) X864. 
Gulleting (gp a 16 tig), vbl. si. 1869. [f- 
Gullet sb . or v. + -ing l . ] 1. Making gullets 
in saws 1875, 9 « Shipbuilding . The groove to 
receive the rudder. s 

Gullible (gtrllb’l), a. 1895. [f. Gull ©.8 + 
-ible.] Capable of being gulled; easily duped. 
Also absol. So Gullibility 1763. (Cf. Gulli- 
bility, Cull idle.) 

Gullish (g© lij), a. 1598. [f. Gull sb . 3 + 
-ISH.J Of the nature of a gull ; foolish, simple. 
Gully (g©'li), sb . 1 1538. [Prob. an altera- 
tion of Gullet.] fi. The gullet -155a. a. 
A channel or ravine worn in the earth by the 
action of water, esp. in a mountain or hill side 
1657. b. Cricket. The part of the field lying 
behind the slips 2920. 3. A deep gutter, sink, 
or drain 1789. 

Comb . : 9 . -drain, a drain, generally of earthenware 
piping, which is the means of communication between 
the Sewer and the g.-hole; -hole, the opening from 
the street into a drain or sewer; -squall (Haut.), a 
violent gust of wind from a mountain ravine. 

Gully (gxrli), sb . 2 Sc. und north. 1582. [?] 
A large knife. Also attrib as in g.-knife. 
Gully (gr*li), sb .3 Also gulley. An iron 
tmm -plate or -rail. 

Gully (g©*li), v . 1775. [f- Gully j£.1] 

trans . To make gullies or deep channels in ; to 
form (channels) by the action of water. Also 
with out. 

[|Gulo (gitf U>). 1607. [L. ; — • glutton \ f. 
gulai] Formerly, the glutton, Gulo luscus ; 
now, the name of its genus. 

Gtllosity (giwty'siti). Now rare. 1500. 
[ad. late L. gulositatem , f. gulosus gluttonous.] 
Gluttony, greediness, voracity. 

Gulp (g©lp), sb. 1568. [f. Gulp ©.] 1. 

The action or an act of gulping. Also transf. 
and fig. b. Capacity for gulping, swallow. 
Carlyle, c. An effort to swallow 1873. *• 

A mouthful 1611. 

Gulp (g©lp), v. ME. [Echoic; cf. Du. 
gulps n."] 1. trans. To swallow in large draughts | 
or morsels hastily or with greediness. Chiefly 
with down. Also absol. Also transf. and fig. 
9. intr. To gasp or choke when or as when 
drinking large draughts 1530. 
r. fig. The worthy knight fairly gulped down the 
laths Sco' 


: — U geila throat. 


, Gull sb.* J 


oaths U cott. [She] had gulped down her sobs Trol- 
lops Hence Gu’lpin, one who will swallow any- 
thing 1 Naut. a marine. 

Gulpb, obs. i Gulf, Gulp. 

Gult, obs. f. Gilt fpf . a. 

Gult(e, Gulti(f; -y, obs. ff. Guilt, Guilty. 
tGu*ly f fl. 1599. [f. Gule-s + .y.] Her. 

Of the colour gules -1641, 

Those fatall g. Dragons Milt. 

Gum(g©m), sb.l [OK .g 6 ma\ perh. belong- 
ing to the OAryan root *ghlu -, ghou - to yawn, 
whence Gr. x&os x°^ KOr ] ti. sing, or pi. 
The inside of the mouth or throat -ME. 9 . 
pi. collect . The firm fleshy integument of the 
jaws and bases of the teeth. Also sing, the 
portion of this attached to a single tooth. ME. 
3. slang. ‘Jaw’. SMOLLETT. 

Comb . : g.-rubber, something for a child to rub its 
gums on ; -stick =* prec. ; -tickler U. S. t the first 
stage in dram-drinking j -tooth, a molar tooth. 

Gum (gbm), rf .2 [ME. gomme , a. OF. 
gomme ; — pop. L. gumma m cl, L. gnmmi, 
cummi, a. Gr. nbfifuT] 1. A viscid secretion 
of many trees and shrubs, which hardens in 
drying, but is usually soluble in water, unlike 
resin. Occas, including resins (cf. 2). Also 
with <« and pi. b. British gum (see British). 
+9. Chiefly pi. Products of this kind employed 
as drugs or perfumes, or for burning as incense 
-1780. Often qualified (see quota.). 3. Tbe 
sticky secretion tlmt collects in the corner of 
— , the eye 1599. 4. Short for Gum-TKEB. Also 

The I specialised as black, blue , white, mountain* 


spotted, etc, g. 1802. . b. Cf. S. A Jog out from 
a gum-tree, hollowed out for a bee-hive, a 
water-trough, or a well-curb 18x7. 5 . C/.S* 
colloq. Short for elastic gum* i. e. india-rubber; 
occas . an india-rubber garment* Also fU 
Galoshes. 1859. 6. A disease in fruit-trees 

consisting in a morbid secretion of guns 1721. 
7. A hard transparent sweetmeat made of gela- 
tine, etc. 1991. 

L Aa for to spoke of gomme or erbe or tre Chaucer. 

a. Altars 1 would retire . . and thereon Offer sweet 
smelling Gumma Milt. G. dcada, ammoniac, copal* 
elenti,guoiacum, lac , ladanum , olibanum , sandarac* 
tragacnHtk (see the second member) ; g.-arabic (sea 
Arabic); -dragon** Thao a cant h j -juniper = Sand- 
ahac.; -aenegai or t-aenega, a variety of gum-arabic, 
obtained from SeoegaU G. elastic [after F.fomme 
itastique\ india-rubber, caoutchouc (also elastic-gum t 
see Elastic) ; rarely applied to gutta-percha. G. Iw s 
tg. Of Ivy : tbe inspissated juice of the stem of the 
ivy, 3. Hen. V* iv. iL 48! 

Comb. $ g.-axtimal, the Senegal galago, which feeda 
much on gums; -boots U» S.* m bouts pnade of g. or 
india-rubber ; -flowers artificial flowers ; -shoe 
UJ 5 ., a galosh ; also attrib. and fig. and as vb. { 
•sucker Austral., a native Australian (esp. a Vic- 
torian) or Tasmanian ; t-taffeta ** gummed taffeta ; 
-water, a solution of gum-arabic in water; -wood, 
the wood of the gum-tree; the tree itself; also attrib . 

b. In names of plants yielding g. ; g.-clatua. one 
of the shrubs of the genus Cist us wlnrh yield Iada- 
nura ; -plant, * plant of the genus Grindelia , which 
is covered with a viscid secretion; -succory, (a) 
Chomirilla juncea ; also, the g. from this; (b) Lactuca 
pertnnis ; -thistle, Onofordium acantkium. 

Gum, sb .8 See Red-gum 1 . 

Gum (g©m), sbfi dial, and vulgar . 1839. 
Deformation of God : in phr. by (or my) g. 
Gum (e©m), ©.l ME. [f. Gum rfi. 2 ] +1. 
trans . To treat with aromatic gums -148^ 9. 

To stiffen with gum ; to coat or smear with or 
as with gum xuio. 3. To fasten, or fix in 
position with gum or the like 159a. 4. intr. 

To exude gum as a morbid secretion 1794. 5. 

To become gummous 1874. 6. trans. To 

cheat, delude, humbug. U.S. slang. 1848. 

6 . You can't g. me, 1 tell ye now Lowcll. 

Gum (g©m),©.2 1859. [f. GumjiM] trans. 
To deepen and enlarge the spaces between the 
teeth of (a worn saw). See Gummkr, 

Gumbo (gtrmbtfV U. S. Also gombo. 
1859. [Negro patois.] x. a. The okra plant 
or its pods {Hibiscus csculcntus). Also attrib. 

b. A soup thickened with the mucilaginous 
pods of this plant. Also g. soup. 9. a. Geol. 

‘ The stratified portion of the lower till of tha 
Mississippi valley ' (Funk), b. Colloq . Western 
Cl. S. Tile mud of the prairies. Also^f. mud. 
1881. 3. A Creole patois in New Orleans, et*. 
Also attrib. 1889. 

Gumboil (gr-mboil). 1753. [f. Gum j 5 . 1 + 
Boil .nM] An inflammatory swelling or small 
abscess on the gum. 

Gum-gum (gD*m l g©m]. 1700. [Prob. 
Malay.] A hollow iron bowl, which is struck 
with an iron or wooden stick; a series of 
these. 

* What u A gum-gum 7 * eagerly enquired several 
young ladies Dickens. 

II Gumma (g© /V. -as* -ata. 1792. 

j mod.l„ (neut.), f. L .gummi Gum j6. 9 ] Path. 
A tumour usually of syphilitic origin, so called 
fiom the gummy nature of its contents. Hence 
Gu’mmatous a. of the nature of or resembling 
a g., as gummatous tumour % 

Glimmer (g© mw). Cl.S. 1859. [f. Gum 
i». 9 + -er *.] A workman who enlarges the 
spaces between the teeth of a saw ; a machine 
for this purpose. 

Gummic (gtnnik), a. 1838. [f. L. gum mi 
Gum sb.* + - lc.] In G. acid ; an acid obtained 
from gum « Arabic acid (see Arabic a .), So 
Gummi Ceions a. producing gum. 
GummineM (g©*minfls). 160a [See - ness.] 
The quality or condition of being gummy. Also 
qunsi-concr. , a gummy concretion, etc. 
Gammite (©©’malt). 1868. (f.L. gummic 
-ite. ’] Min. A hydrate of uranium of reddish- 
yellow colour, wmdh looks like #um. 
Gummoeity (g© ME. [ad. L. 
gummositatem * f. gummosus GuMMOUS. J The 
quality of being gummous ; f concr. a gummy 
substance* deposit, concretion, etc, -1683. 
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GUMMCXUS 

Gummoh* (gjrina*), a. 1 1669. [*d. L. 

gummosus, U gummi Gum sb.* ; see -OU& Cf. 
F. gompvtux T x. Of the nature of gum* gum- 
like. fa. — Gummy a. 1693. var. Swnma-m 
Gummous (grmaj), a* 1588. [f. mod.L. 
Gumma +-ous.J - Gummatous. 

Gummy (gu*mi), ai ME. [f. Gumj£,* + 
-y 1 .] x. Of the nature of gum ; viscid, sticky, 
a. Abounding in gum ME. 3. Suffused with 
or exuding gum, or its like 1586 J t transf. 
sticky, dirty -1720. 4. Of the ankles, legs, 

etc. : Puffy, swollen 1737. 

1. The gummie fatte of afygge 1575. 3. Foul teeth, 
and & eyes Swift. G. chesinutbud* Txmnvsom. 

Gummy (gp-mi) > 0.2 1861. [f. Gumma + 

*y ."1 ~ Gummatous. 

Gump (gomp), sb. dial, and If.S. 2885. 
A foolish person, a dolt. 

Gumption (gn'mfjan). colloq. 17191, [Orig. 
Sc.] x. Common sense, mother wit, shrewdness, 
a. Painting, a. The art of preparing colours. 
Sir W. Scott, b. A vehicle for colour 1854. 
Gum resin, gum-re ’sin. 171a. [f. Gum 
sb. * + Resin.] A vegetable secretion consisting 
of resin mixed with gum or mucilage; e.g. 
ammoniac, euphorbium, gamboge. 

Gu-m-tree. 1676. ffi Gum j&s + Trke.! 
Any tree that exudes gum : spec. a. Any tret! of 
the genus Eucalyptus ; b. Various species of 
the N. American genus Nyssa ; c. Sweet gutn 
tree of the U.S., Liquidambar styracifiua. 

Phr. ( U. S.) To be up a gum-tree : to b« on one's last 
legs.* (A us t rat ) He has seen his last gum-tree — it 
Is all up with him. 

Gun (gon), sb. [ME. jpmne, gonne; ? 
shortened from Iccl. Gunnhildr , a fem. proper 
name. An account of munitions at Windsor 
Castle in 1330-1 mentions 'una magna balista 
de cornu quae vocatur Domina Gunilda’, 
(Skeat.) Or gunne might be echoic.] 

I. x« A weapon consisting essentially of a 
metal tube from which heavy missiles are 
thrown by the force of gunpowder, or (in later 
use) by explosive force of any kind ; a piece of 
ordnance, cannon, great gun. Also fig. fa. 
In 15th c. used vaguely for a large engine of 
war -1534. 3. (Orig. Hand-Gun.) Any 

portable firearm (in U.SL, a pistol or revolver) ; a 
musket, fowling-piece, rifle, etc. ME. f 4. A 
missile hurled from an engine of war. Chaucer. 
5. transf. One of a shooting party 1870; an 
artilleryman 1806. 

t. Bowes of brake and brasene gonnes J.angl. The 
guns of the British nation may be divided into four 
classes— Parle, or Field artillery. Siege guns,. . garrison 
guns t and marine artillery Gbeknkr. Morning and 
evening g. (in thenavy), 'warning-pieces' fired at 
morning and evening respectively ; hence, the times 
at which these guns are fired. [1 slept] till the morn- 
ing g. 1&99. a. The gones [b. dries] beare downe the 
walls 1534. 5. Five guns vent before breakfast 1870. 

Phrases. Asag — perfectly, absolutely, e.r/. in {/is) 
sure as a g.\ to a dead certainty. To stand or stick 
ie erne's gun(i ; to maintain one's position. Son ef a 
4., depreciatory for 4 man, fellow '. Great gun, a 
fire-arm of the larger kind which requires to be 

S o anted for firing ; hence, a person of distinction or 
iportance. To blow great guns : to blow a violent 
gale. 

1 L Transf. uses. x. Mining. A hollow 
cylinder or plug used in cleaving rocks with 
gunpowder. a. slang and dial. A tlagon (of 
ale) 1645. 3. joc. A tobacco pipe 1708. 4. 

slang. A thief ; also ' rascal \ ‘ beggar * 1858. 
5. attrib. y esp. with a prefixed numeral, quali- 
tying ship, frigate, etc. 1485. 

Comb, i g» apron, a cover for the protection of the 
vent and tangent blocks of guns against rain and 
dirty f. barrel (see Barrkl sb.) ; -brig, a two- 
matftef ship of war, now obsolete \ .brush, a brush 
fbr cleaning the bore of a g. j -carriage (see Cak- 
mac*) t -lira, the firing of a g. or guns i A Taut, and 
Mil. the time at which the morning or evening g. 
la fired 1 g. flint (see Flint sb.) t harpoon, a 
harpoon which is fired from a g. ; g. hoop, one 
of the coiled or forged steel envelopes shrunk on 
the central tul* of a modem cannon; -iron, (a) 
the Iron used in making cans t (b) a gun-harpoon ; 
•money, (a) *■ G unnag*; (£) money coined (by James 
11 in Ireland) from the metal of old guns i -pen- 
dulum, * a device employed to determine the initial 
vdudtv of pmfectilee by means of the recoil of the 
gma ' (Homersfy) 1 -pit, (*) EortM an excavation 
made to receive guns for protection from the enemy’s 
filet ib) 'a pit for receiving the mold used in casting 
« gun, or for receiving the tube or jacket in assembling 
a built-up gun ' {Cent. Did.) \ -port, a port-hole for a 
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g. y -runner colloq., one engaged in g.-runplng, 
i.e. illegally conveying firearms and ammunition into 
a country 1 •■earcheri an boil instrument used to 
find whether the bore of a g. is honey-combed i •alido, 
in naval guns, 'the chassis on which the top.eairriage 



posed of a rope rove through two single blocks 4 
(Smyth) | also attrib. j (A) an arrange rnent of blocks 
and ropes for moving gunsi •work, (a) any labour 
performed in connexion wkh ordnance 1 (b) shooting 
with a g. or rifle. 

Gun (gun), v. InH. gunned, gunning. 
1622. ( f. prec.] +1. To provide with guns ; to 
assail with guns >1608. a. intr. To shoot with 
a gun ; hence, to make war, Chiefly to go gun- 
ning ( ■*= a-gunniug). 162 a. 

||Guna (gu-nfi), so. 1804. [Skr. guna.'] In 
Skr. Grammar , the middle grade of an ablaut- 
series of vowels ; the process of raising a vowel 
to the middle grade by prefixing &. Hence 
sometimes used in lndo-germanic comparative 
grammar for the / grade of the o :i:6 series. 
Also attrib. Hence Girna v. tram, to 
Gun ate. 

Gunarchy, obs. f. Gynarchy. 

Gunate (gurnet), v. 1864. [f. Guna + 
-ATE 8 .] trans. In Skr. Grammar , to subject 
to the change known as guna. Hence Guna 1 
tion. 

Gun-boat, gunboat (gtrntxM). 1793. A 
boat or small vessel of light draught carrying 
one or more large guns. Also attrib . 

Gun-cotton (ge-nk^t'n). 1846. A highly 
explosive compound prepared by steeping cot 
ton in nitric and sulphuric adds, now almost 
superseded by dynamite. Chemically, it is one 
of a series of nitrates of cellulose, from other 
members of which are obtained celluloid and 
collodion. See also Pyroxylin. 

Gun-deck, 1677. Kant. A deck which 
carries guns ; esp. in an old-fashioned ship of 
the line, the lowest of the decks on which guns 
are placed. Also attrib . 

Gundelet, -olet, obs. ff. Gondola. 

II Gunge, gunj (gondg). Also fgunja. 
1776. [a. l J ers. ganj magazine, granary.] A 
market. 

Gui\ja, var. of Ganja; obs. f. Gunge. 

Gun-lock (gtrnlpk). 1731. That part of the 
mechan sm of a gun by which the charge is 
exploded. (See licit sb.) Also attrib. 

Gunmaker (girnm^kai). ME* One who 
manufactures guns. 

Gun-man, gunman (gn*nmgn). 1604. 1. 
One who is armed, or who shoots, with a gun. 
Now (esp. from C/.S. use 1903) a lawless man 
who uses fire-arms, an armed robber, a. One 
who has to do with guns or their making 1881. 

Gu*n-metal. 154 r. A bronze formerly much 
used for cannon ; now, a name for aUoys of 
copper and tin, or zinc. 

Gunnage (g^nfrls). 1703. [f. Gun sb. + 
-age.] The money distributed among the 
captors of a ship, assigned in proportion to the 
number of guns on the captured ship. ? Obs . 

Gunnel (g»*n£l). 1686. [?] A small, eel- 

shaped marine fish, Centronotus or Mursenoides 
gunnel l us ; the butter-fish. Also spotted g. 
Gunnel: see Gunwale. 

Gunner (grrnaj). [ME. gonner, gunner , 
f. gunne Gun, after AF. analogies ; see -KR *.] 
1. One whose office it is to work a cannon. In 
the British army, now applied to all privates of 
artillery except the drivers. b. In the navy, 
a warrant officer who has special charge of the 
battery, small arms, ordnance stores, etc. 1495. 
c. fig. 16*7. 3. A gun-maker, gunsmith. Obs . 

exc. dial. 1463. 4. One who goes shooting 

game 1753. 5. With number prefixed : A 

vessel carrying (so many) guns 1829. 8. dial. 
a. The Sea Bream 1859. b. The Great Nor- 
thern Diver, Colymbus glacial is 1837, 7. attrib. 
1628. 

1. The nimble g. with lynstock now the doyUish 
cannon touches Shahs. f Mas ter g . : the chief g. in 
charge of ordnance. Phr. Gunned* dmught*rf]o 6 . 
name for the gun to which sailon were ' married \ 
1. e. lathed, to receive punishment. G m mu tf agma- 
rant (see Quadrant), 


GUNTER 

Gunnery {gv'nan) 1497. [f. Gun + -ery .1 
1. The science and art of constructing ana 
managing guns 1605. a. The firing of guns ; 
the use of guns for sporting purposes a&ifiL 3, 
concr. Guns collectively X497. 4. attrib „ as 

g. •lieutenant, 'one who, having obtained a 
warrant from a g.-ship, is eligible to large ships 
to assist specially in supervising the g. duties * 
(Smyth) ; -ship, a ship for training men in g. 

Gunnies (gtrnisj. Cornwall. Also (in 
Diets.) gnnnia(s. 1778. A crevice in a mine or 
lode ; 4 the vacant space left where the lode has 
been removed ' (Raymond) ; hence (app.) taken 
as a measure of breadth or width. (By some 
writers used as pi.) 

Gunning (gt>*mn), vbl. sb. 156a. [f. Gun 
sb. and v. + -ING 1 .] 1. Gunnery 1570. a. 

Shooting with a gun ; esp. the act or practice 
of hunting game with guns 1624. + 3. Provi- 

sion of guns. Marvell. 4. attrib. 156a. 
Gunny (genii). 17x1. [a: Hindi gdn, gffni 
: — Skr. goni sack.] A coarse material used 
chiefly for sacking and made from the fibres of 
jute or from sunn-hemp ; a sack made of this 
Also attrxh. . 

Gunpowder (gompotwtoi). ME. [f. Gun 
sb. + Powder rJ.] 1. An explosive mixture of 
saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, used chiefly 
in gunnery and blasting. Also fig. a. (In 
lull.^f. tea.) A fine kmd of green tea. each 
leaf of which is rolled up into a pellet 1771. 3- 
attrib. Explosive ; also fig. 1^50. 

*. The best g.. . is composed of 70 parts (in weight) 
of nitre, x8 parts of sulphur, and 16 pans of charcoal 
1797. White g . : a. a tri-nitro-Cellulose, prepared 
from sawdust ; b. a blasting mixture made of chlorate 
of potash, potassium fenocyanide, and sugar. 3. 
Such Gunne-powder Oathes 1604. 

Comb. : g.-cake, g. ina cake, i.e. before it Is corned ( 
•engine, a gas-engine in which the movement of the 
piston is produced by the evolution of gas resulting 
from the combustion of g. (Knight); -bummer, a 
pile-driving machine worked by the explosion of g. ; 
•press, a press for compacting mill-cake into hard 
cake for granulation * g. tea (see a), b. Gunpowder 
plot : the plot to blow up the Houses of Parliament 
on Nov. 5, 1605, while the King, Lords, and Commons 
v. ere assembled. (So g. treason, traitor, etc.) 

Hence Gu'npowderous a. pertaining to or char- 
acteristic of g. ; of the bluish colour of g. 1 also fig. 

Gun-room (gn nrum). 1626. X. In large 
ships of war, a compartment orig. occupied by 
the gunner and his mates, but now by the 
junior officers ; in smaller vessels, the lieuten- 
ants' mess-room. Also attrib • a. A room in 
which guns are kept 1773. 

a. The story of Ould Grouse In the gun-room 
Goldsm. 

Gun-shot (gn*n Jjpt). 1471. [Orig. gonnes 
shott.~\ x. Shot fired from a gun or cannon ; 
talso the shooting Of guns. Now rare. Also 
| fig. a. The range of a gun ; the distance to 
which a shot can be efiV ctively thrown from a 
gun 1532. fAIso transf. and fig. -1687. H3. 

A pistol. Butler Hud. 4. attrib., as in g 
fracture 167a. 

a. They (mallards) were always out ofg. JcrnmiBS. 
fig. Not yet out of the gun-shot of the Devil Bunyan. 

Gun-shy (girnjjj), a. 1884. Frightened at 
the report of a gun ; said esp . of a sporting dog. 
Gunsmith (gynsmi)>). 1588. x. One who 
makes and repairs small fire-arms. a. slang: 
A thief 1869. Hence Girnamltbery, the trade 
of a g. ; also, the place where the work is caiv 
ried on. 

tGumter. slang. 1709. ff. Gun sS. + «stkr.] 

• A Cracker, or bouncing Fellow ’ {un Bavard ) 
Boyer. See Steele Toiler No. 88 p a. -1727. 
Gun-stock (gtrnstpk). 1495. The wooden 
stock or support to which the barrel erf a gun Is 
attached ; fa 1 support on which to place a 
cannon on board ship. 

fGunstone. ME. [f. Gun sb. + Stone jA] 
1. A stone used for the shot of a cannon or 

S m ; a cannon-ball -1808. a. Her, — PELLET, 
GRRSS. -1847. 

Gunter (gtrntw). 1679. [The name of a 
distinguished mathematician, Edmund Gunter 
(i58i-r6afi).] tw in Gunters chain: the 
chain of 4 poles' length now in general use for 
land-surveying (see CHAiN sb.). Gunter's lint : 
a logarithmic lme on Gunter s scale used for 
multiplying and dividing mechanically; also 


fi (Gw. XJln). t (Fr. p^M). tl (Ger. MiJller). H (Fr. dune). 3 (cwrl). ? (e.) Cthere). / C*0 (r«h). f(Fr, 3 (f,r, frrp, #«rthi. 
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called Gunter* s proportion . Gunter's quadrant : 
an apparatus for finding the hour of the day, 
the azimuth, eta b. Short for Gunter's scale : 
A flat rule, two feet long, marked on one side 
with scales of equal parts, of chords, sines, 
tangents, etc., and on the other with scales of 
the logarithms of those parts; much used in 
surveying and navigation 1706. a. Naut. 
Applied to a method of rigging in which the 
topmast slides up and down the lower tnast on 
rings or hoops ; a mast so rigged or a sail at- 
tached to such amast (morefully sliding-g.) 1794. 
Gunwale, gunnel (girnSl). 1466. [f. Gun 
sb . + Wale, the gunwale having formerly served 
to support the guns. The usual spelling is 
gunwale, but the pronunc. (gr'nwrl) is not 
favoured.] The upper edge of a ship’s side ; 
in large vessels, the uppermost planking, which 
covers the timber-heads and reaches from the 
quarter-deck to the forecastle on cither side ; in 
small craft, a piece of timber extending round 
the top side of the hull. 

f Gup, inter;. 1599. [Contr. f. go up.'] CL 
A cry of anger or chiding addressed to a horse, 
b. An exclam, of derision, remonstrance, or 
surprise; often with marry. -168a. 

Gurge (gfi-ldg), sb. rare. 1667. [ad. L. 
gurges.] A whirlpool (lit. and fig*). 

Milt. P.L. xit. 41. 

Gurge (grids), v. 1593. [f. L. garget.] 
ft. trans . To turn into a whirlpool. Ld. 
Berners. 9. intr . To swirl, surge 1578, 
Gurgeons (gfi-jd^anz), sb. pi. Now dial. 
1483. [Cf. F. grugeons; conn. w. gruger to 
crunch. J Coarse meal ; the coarse refuse from 
flour; pollards. 

Gurgitation (gdidgitAjan). 154a. [ad. 
late L. *gurgitaiionem, f. (uJt)gurgit-, gurges.] 
+1. Ingurgitation -1658. 9. Surging 01 

whirling up and down 1864. 

Gurgle (gflMg’l), sb. 15 6a. [f. the vb.'J 
tx. — Gargle sb. 1 a. The action or an act of 
gurgling ; the noise of a stream flowing over 
a stony bed, or the like 1757. b. A guttural 
sound produced by gargling, etc. 1862. 
a. A g. of innumerable emptying bumpers Cailyl*. 
Gurgle (gfi’Jg'l), v. 156a. [? echoic; cf. L. 
*gurguliare , f. gurgulio gullet. See also Gar- 
gle, Guggle. J fi. intr. - Gargle v. 
-1611. 9. Of water, etc.; To flow in a broken 
irregular current, with intermittent low noises 
X713. b. transf To utter intermittent guttural 
sounds 1779. 8* trans . To utter with gurgling 
sounds 1814. 

a. Ayr gurgling kiss'd his pebbled shore Burns. 
3. He gurgled-out his pursy chuckle of a cough-laugh 
Carlyle, Hence Gu'rglftngly adv. with a gurgle. 

Gurglet, obs. f. Gog let. 

Gurgoyl(e, var. of Gargoyle. 

Gurjun (gfixdgcn). Also gurjon. 1858. 
Native name fora large E. Indian tree, Diptero- 
carpus alatus , from which and other species a 
viscid balsamic liquid is obtained, called g. 
balsam or g. oil, used as a varnish and medici- 
nally. Hence Gurjcrnic a . in gurjunic acid , 
Cjf HmOsi + 3 H a O. 

Gurle, obs. f. Girl. 

|| Gurlet (gfiulet). 1875. [F. grelet .] 1 A 
pickaxe with one sharp point and one cutting- 
edge ’ (Knight). 

[Crurmie, spurious wd. in Diets. : see 
Gunnies.] 

Gurnard (gfiMnkid), gurnet (gfi\m6t). 
ME. [Prob. a. some var. of F. grognard , f. 
grogner to grunt, Cf. F. grondin gurnard, f. 
gronder to grunt.] One of the marine fishes 
of the genus Trig la or family Trighdse, char- 
acterized by a large spiny head with mailed 
cheeks and three fiee pectoral rays. Applied 
also to allied genera 1704. 

\ Soused jr. t a term of opprobrium. Tien. TV, iv. 
ii. is. rlyinrg., a flying fish of the family Cepha- 
Lacanthidu or Dactylopterxdse. 

Gurry ^ (girri). Now dial. 1593. Diar- 
rhoea. 

II Gurry S(g»*ri). Anglo* find. 1786. [Hindu- 
stani garhi , garh a hill fort.] A small native 
Indian fort. 

Gurry » (girri). Chiefly U.S. 1850. Whale- 
fishing. The. refuse from cutting-in and boiling 
out a whale. Also, fish-offal. 


Gurt (gflit). dial. 1633. [? a. AF.gv/t : 
see Gokce.J A trench or gutter, esp. in 
Mining. 

Guru, obs. dial. pi. of Grit sb$ 

Gush (gvf), sb. 1689. [f. Gush v.] I. The 
action or an act of gushing ; a copious or sudden 
emission of fluid ; a rush ; also concr. a quantity 
of fluid so emitted. 9. transf. and fig. A 
sudden and violent outbreak ; a burst 1704. 
3. colloq. Objectionably effusive or sentimental 
display of feeling 1866. 

x. One G, of Tears Steele. A red g. spurted over 
the garments of the Indian Mayne Reid, a A g. of 
wind 1704, of light Dickens, of violets Rusjcin, of 
rhetoric L, Stephen. 3. G. and twaddle 1869. 
Gush (gpf ), v. [ M E. gosske , gusche ; perh . 
onomatopoeic.] x. intr . 4 To flow or rush out 
with violence' (J.) ; to issue suddenly or copi- 
ously, as water when released from confinement. 
Freq. with down, in, forth , out , up. Also 
transf. and fig. 9. Of a person, parts of the 

body, etc.: To have a copious flow of blood, 
tears, etc. 1530. 3. trans. a To emit in a 

copious effusion ' (J.) 1553. 4. intr. (colloq.) 

To act or speak m an over-effusive, exaggerated, 
or sentimental fashion. Also trans. 1804. 

1. He brought waters out of the stony rocke, so that 
they gusshed ou t like t he ry uers Coverdalb /V.lxxviifi J. 
Then gush’d the team Pope. a. Myne eyes gusshe 
out with water Coverdalk Ps. cxviii fcxixk 3. Davids 
eyes gusht out rivers of waters Bp. Hall. 

Gusher (gr’Jai). 1864. [f. Gush v. + -f.r 1,] 
One who or that which gushes; spec . in U.S., 
a gas-well or oil-well from which the material 
flows profusely without pumping. 

Gushing (g»‘Jiij), ppl. a. 1583. [-ing*] 
That gushes, x. Flowing or issuing with vio- 
lence or in copious streams. 9. Emitting fluid 
copiously; also transf. 1717. 3 .fig. Effusive, 

overflowing, displaying itself impulsively 1807. 
b. Given to or characterized by gush (colloq.) 
1864. 

I. G. fountains W. Irving, a. My g. eyes o'erflow 
Pope. 3. A g. affluence of imagery Mks. Carlyle. 
b. A g. speech 1878. Hence Gu'shing-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Gusset (girset). ME. [a OF. gouchet , 
gousset , app. f. gousse shell of nuts, etc.] x. In 
"a suit of mail, a piece of chain-mail protecting 
a joint. 9 A triangular piece of material let 
into a garment to strengthen or to enlarge some 
part 1570. b. pi. The flexible sides of a pair 
of bellows 1861. c. An elastic insertion in the 
side of a boot i88x. 3. transf. A triangular 

piece of land 1650. 4. Her. An abatement 
formed by a line drawn from the dexter or 
sinister chief to a central point and continued 
perpendicularly to the base of the escutcheon. 
(Cf. GORE sb. 2 ) 1562. 5. techn. A bracket or 

angular piece of iron fixed at the angles of a 
structure to give strength or firmness 18 . . 

a. The gussets of his waistcoat 1878. 3. WUichgore, 

or gusset of ground, was called Aphererna Fuller. 
Comb. g. needle (Knitting), one of the two side 
needles used in knitting the foot of a stocking. Hence 
Gn'Bseted a. having a g. or gussets. Gu'aaetlng 
vbl. sb. insertion or making of gussets j concr . a g. 
Gust (gnst), sb.l 1588. [app. a. ON. gustr t 
related to gidsa to gush or gidta to pour.] 
1. A sudden violent rush or blast of wind; 
tformerly often, a whirlwind. Also transf. 9 . 
fig. ; also gen., a burst, outbreak, outburst x6ix. 

x. The stormy gusts of winters day Shaks. a. The 
first little sudden g. of passion against these gentle, 
men Burke. 

Gust (gz*t), sb.% Now arch. ME. [ad. L. 
gustus ; cf. Gout, Gusto. ] ■* Taste, in various 
senses, z. The sense or faculty of taste, fa. 
Individual taste or liking -1732. t3* Aesthetic 
or artistic taste (rare) -1716. 4. Keen relish, 

appreciation, or enjoyment 1635. 5. Savour 

or flavour (of food, etc.) 1536. b. Pleasing 
taste or flavour; relish 1649. +0. A taste of 

something ; also, a foretaste -1698. 

x. 1 am for a Set- meal, where I may enjoy my full 
G. Bryden. 4 . He drinks hi* simple beverage with 
a 2. Cowpbr. I had no g. to antiquities Da Foe. 5. 
The whole vegetable tribe have lost their g. with me 
Lamb. b. The g. of novelty D'Israxli. 

Gust (gtfst), v. Now only Sc. ME. [? f. 
Gust sbfi, or ad. L. gustare. j trans. To taste, 
to relish. Also absol. 

Gustable (gfst&b'l). Now rare. 1480. 
[ad. \2Ltth. gustabilts; see prec. and -able.] 


A. adj. x. That can be tasted ; also, having 
a pleasant taste, appetising. 9. Of qualities : 
Perceptible by the sense of taste. Of percep- 
tions : Gustatory. 16*7. 

1. My Ik, bony A her be* g. C ax ton. a. G. and 

olefactible perceptions Bp. Berkeley. 

B. A thing that can be tasted ; an article of 
food 1649. 

fGustard. Sc. 1536. [f. Goose + (Bus)- 
tard.J A bustard -1655. 

Gustation (goat A ’Jan). 1599. [ad. L. gust a* 
tionem, f. gustare .] The action or faculty of 
tasting, taste. 

Gustative (gzrst&tiv), a. 1620. [f. L. 
gustare 1 see -ative.J Having the function of 
tasting; also, concerned with tasting. 
Gustatory (gtrst&tari), a. 1684. [f. L. 
gust at -, gustare + -ORY.j Pertaining to or con- 
cerned with tasting or the sense of taste. G. 
nerve (Anat.) : the lingual nerve upon which the 
sense of taste depends. 

Gustftll (gfstful), a. 1 Obs. exc. arch. 
1645. [f. Gust j£.* + -ful.] i. Full of gust or 
flavour; tasty. 9. fig Pleasant to the mind or 
feelings 1045. Hence Giratfitl-ly adv., .ness. 

Gustful (garstful), a .' 1 rate . [f. Gust sb.* + 
-ful.] Gusty. 

tGu*stlea*, a. 1597. [£ Gust sbfi + -less.] 
Tasteless, insipid -1695. 

|| Gusto (gzrsU7). 1629. [It. — Fr. GoCt : — 
L. gustus taste. Cf. GUST j£. a ] 1. Particular 

liking, relish, or fondness 1647. 9. Zest 4629. 

3. Artistic style; oreas. fashionable style in 
matters of taste. Often qualified as great ( — 
It. gran gusto), high, noble. 1662. 1*4. Aesthetic 

perception -1711. 1 5. Flavour or savour (of 
food). Derham. 

a. He read me, though with too much g., some little 
poems of his own Pepys. 

Gusty (gn sti), a. 1 1600. [f. GustxJ .1 + 
-Y.] x. Characterized by gusts; blown upon, 
tossed, or disturbed by gusts of wind 1725. 9. 

fig. Given to or marked bv fits or bursts 1690. 

1. Great fctore of inowe, with some gustie weal her 
Hakluyt. The long carpets rose along the g. floor 
Keats. Hence Gu'Stlly adv. 

Gusty (gr*sti), a . 2 Chiefly Sc. 1791. [f. 
Gust sb . 2 4* -y.j Tasty, savoury, appetizing. 

Gut (g»t), sb. [OE. guttas str. masc. pi. ; 
perh. (ult.) from the root of OE. giotan to 
pour.] z. collect, pi. The contents of the 
abdominal cavity ; the bowels, entrails. For- 
merly in dignified use with regard to man. 
In the Bible occas. fig. ~ * inward parts '. b. 
transf The inside, contents of anything 1663. 
c. Spirit ; force of character {slang) X893. a * " 
Intestine. ME. b. Plence, the whole of the 
alimentary canal or its lower portion 1460. 3. 

sinff. The belly or stomach, esp. as the seat of ap- 
petite or gluttony. Now dial, and vulgar. ME. 
b ph A corpulent or gluttonous person. Now 
rare or dial. 1550. 4. The intestines of animals 
employed for various purposes (see quota.) 
160a. 5. a. A narrow passage of water 1538. 

b. On land : A narrow passage between two 
declivities ; hence, any narrow passage 1615. 

x. Falstafle, you caried your Guts away.. nimbly 
Shaks. b. Pbr. f To have guts (« 'something ) 
in one's brains, a. Blind cur, the cecum ; tranf. 
a cul-de-sac. 3. b. Thou Clay-brayn’d Guts 
Shaks. 4. a. pi. *■ Offal. x6oa. b. F or making 
violin strings 1 now sing, as the name of a material ; 
Seven strings of very fine g. Goldsm. # c. sing. 
1 he silken fibre obtained from the intestine of the 
silkworm; Silkworm g. for angling Uss> 5* &• 
The G. of Gibraltar 18*9. The Gut (Oxford and 
Cambridge): a bend of the river in ll> e rncing-couise. 
b. The signal-box in this narrow g. of traffic >896. 

Comb.\ g. -bread, sweetbread, pancreas; -scraper 
(joc.), a violin-player ; -weed, Sonchus arvensis . 

Gut (g»t), v. ME. [f. Gut sb.] 1, trans. 
'To take out the guts of ; to eviscerate, a. 
transf. To clear out the contents or inside of; 
esp. to remove or destroy the internal fittings 
01 (a building). Const, of. 1688. Also fig. 
intr. To cram the guts (vulgar) x6i6. 

a. We took an Arabian junk.. We gutted him of 
the pearl Dx Jo e. fig. T-m Br-wn, of facetious 
Memory, having gutted a proper Name of all its 
intermediate Vowels, used to. .make as free with it as 
he pleased Addison. To g. a book (mod.). 

IjGuttai (gzrti). PI. guttss (girti). ME. 
[L. ; « * a drop \ Cf. Gout sb. 1 J 1. a. Phar- 
macy and Path. A drop. In prescriptions gt. 


se (man), a (pass), au (lowd). v (cut). { (Fr. chirf). 9 (evrr). di (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (grt)* 
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pi. gtt. 165a. b. Arch. — Drop. 1563. c. 
Her. — Goutte. x 868. t®. A kind of gum. 

In x8th c. ** Gamboge. -17x3. 

1. b. Gutta band {Arch.), the listel from which 
the guttas seem to hang. Comb . ; gutta opaca 
cataract ; g, serena ™ Amaurosis ? also Jig, 

Gutta a (gtrt&). 1853. [ad. Malay getak 
gum. whence mod.L. gutta , assim. to prec.1 
1. Short for Gutta-percha. 9. Chem . A 
white amorphous substance Ci 0 Hi 6 , the prin- 
cipal constituent of gutta-percha. Watts. 
Gutta-percha (gtrta,p3-JtjA). 1845. [ad. 

Malay getah percha , lit. 1 the gum of percha ' 
(the name of the tree).] 1. The inspissated 
juice of various trees found chiefly in the 
Malayan archipelago (see sense 2), now much 
used in the arts. 9. (Short for gutta-percha 
tree.) One of the trees that yield this iuice, 
esp. Isonandra (or Dichopsia) Gutta (N.O. 
Euphorbiacese) x86o. * 

Comb. : gutta-percha-tissue, ‘gutta-percha in a 
very thin leaf, used as a waterproof covering to 
dressings to prevent evaporation f [Syd. Soc. Lex); 
gutta-percha- wire ( I'eiegraphy), wire covered with 
gutta-percha. 

Guttate (g»*t*it), a. i8a6. [ad. L. guttatus 
speckled, spotted, f. gutta drop.] In the form 
of drops; furnished with drops, spotted as if 
by drops. So Gutta’ted a. spread about as if 
in drops or spots. 

flGuttatlm (gtrt^’tim). 1694. [L. ; ** ‘by 
drops', f. gutta.’] Drop by drop, 

II Gutt6 (gut*), a. 157a. [ AF. gutt/ ( * F. 
goutti) : — L. guttatus.'] Her. Besprinkled 
with drops; as in gutti de sang , etc. Gutti re- 
versed : charged with drops having the bulb or 
globe upwards, vars. fGu-tted a., Guttee. 

Gutter (gu tw), sb. ME. [a. OF. gutiere , 
goutiere (mod. gout litre), f. goutte drop (see 
Gout sb. 1 ). ] fi. A watercourse; later, a 
small brook or channel -179 7. b. A furrow or 
track made by running water 1586. c. Austral, 
gold-mining. The lower part of the channel of 
an old river of the Tertiary period containing 
auriferous deposits 1864. 9. A shallow trough 

fixed under the eaves of a roof, etc., to carry 
off the rain-water ME. 3. A hollowed channel 
at the side of a road or elsewhere, to carry 
away the surface water ME. Also Jig. as the 
haunt of children, etc., of low birth or breeding 
1846. b. A sink {lit. and Jig.). Now dial. 

Z440. c. Mud, filth. Chiefly Sc. (only pl.), 

1785. 4. A shallow trough or open conduit or 

pipe for the outflow of fluid 1657. ts- A groove 
m an animal or vegetable body. Obs. in gen. 
sense. -1712. 8. An artificial groove or chan- 
nel. Now only techn . 1555. 7. In Printing 

gutter-stick (see Comb.). Also in Bookbinding , 

1 the white space between the pages of a book ' 
1841. 

3. The guttata run blood Zangwilu fig. To die in 
the g. Hall Caine. 

Comb . : g.-bird, the sparrow, hence Jig. a disre- 
putable person j -board, a board forming the founda- 
tion on which is laid the lining-material forming the 
g. itself; -child, a child such as haunts the gutters; 
-drift =» sense 1 c ; -flag A ustral., a flag fixed on the 
surface to denote where the course of a g. has been 
discovered; -member {Arch.). a member made by 
d corating the outside face or a g. with regularly 
spaced ornaments ; g. plane, a moulding plane with 
a semi cylindrical sole for planing gutters ; -snippet, 
app. a dim. of Guti kr-snipk (Kipling) ; -Stick [Print, 
rug), one of the pieces of furniture which separate 
pages in a fortne ; -tree, the Wild Cornel or Dogwood, 
Comus sanguinea {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

b. attrib. (or adj.) Brought up in or appro- 
priate to the g. ; low, disreputable; as the gutter 
Press, g. journalism 1851. 

Gutter (gr* tw), v. ME. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To make gutters in; to furnish with gutters; to 
furrow with streams, tears, etc. 9. intr. Of 
water : To form gutters or gullies 1639. 3. To 
flow in streams, to stream down 1583. 4. Of a 

candle: To melt away rapidly by becoming 
channelled on one side ; to sweal. (The chief 
current sense.) 1706. 

Gutter-blood (gtrtaiblud). Sc. One of 

the rabble. SCOTT. 

Gutter-snipe (girtaisnaip). 1869. X. a. 
dial. The common snipe, Gallinago culestis 
1893. b. The common American snipe, Gal- 
linago wilsoni or delicata 1874. a. a. A 
gatherer of refuse from the gutter 1869. b. 


A street arab 1882. 3. Printing . {U.S.) A 

small and narrow poster for pasting on curb- 
stones 1871. 

Guttifer (gartifoj). 1846. [ad. mod.L. 
guttifera (sc. planta)\ see Gutta and -ifkr- 
ous.J Dot. A plant that exudes gum or resin; 
a plant of the order Guttiferse . 

Gutti ierous (grti-fercs), a. 1847. [f. as 

prec.] Yielding gum or resinous substances ; 
pertaining to N.O. Guttiferse , ol trees and 
shrubs remarkable for their abounding in a 
resinous sap. So Gutti'feral a. epithet of an 
alliance including the order Guttiferse \ sb. a 
plant belonging to this alliance. Lindley. 
Guttiform (gtrtifpim), a. 1874. [f. L. 

gutta + -(l)FORM.] Drop-shaped. 

Guttle (gtrt'l), v 1654. [?f. Gut sb. t after 
guzzle j] x. intr. To eat voraciously; to gor- 
mandize. 9. trans . To devour or swallow 
greedily 1685. Hence Gu'ttler, a glutton ; a 
gormandizer. 

IjGuttula (g**titfl&). 1887. [L., dim. of 

gutta.] A small drop or drop-like spot. Hence 
Gu’ttular a. spotted, Gu*ttulate a. (A at. 
Hist.), having drops or spots, as yguttulate. 
tGu-ttuloua a. in drop-like form. 

IlGuttur (gzrt&i). 1563. [L. ; ■= 1 throat \] 
The throat; used rarely in techn. applications. 

Guttural (gxrttfral). 1594. [ad. mod.L. 
gutturalis ; see prec. and -al. ] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the throat 1625; 
(of sounds) produced in the throat. 

The g. orifice of the Eustachian tube 183A The g. 
nasal seems to have been tho regular pronunciation of 
ng in English A. J. Ellis. 

B. sb.\sc. sound; occas . utterance.] 1696. 

His speech was. .all gutturals De Foe. 

Hence Gu*tturall8m, g. quality or characteristics. 
Guttur&'lity, g. nature, character, or condition. 
Gu'tturalize v. trans. to pronounce or utter gut- 
turally; to render g. in character. Gutturalixa'tion. 
Gu'ttural-ly adv . in a g. manner; -ness, gutturality. 

(Gutturiue, a. [f. Guttur + -ine.J Per- 
taining to the throat. Ray. 

Gutturize (gxr t^roiz), v . [f. as prec. + 

-ize.] trans , To enunciate gutturally. Cole- 
ridge. 

Gutturo- (gzrttfro), taken as comb. f. L. 
guttur throat ; as in g.-maxillary, relating to 
the throat and the jaw ; g.-nasal, guttural and 
nasal; etc. 

Gutty (gp’ti), sb. Golfers' slang. 1890. [f. 
Gutta * + -y. J A gutta-percha ball. 

Gutty (go* ti), a. Chiefly .Sr. 1785. [f. Gut 
r b. 1 + -Y 1 .] Pot-bellied. 

Gutwort (gp’twtut). ? Obs. 1597. [f. Gut 
sb. 1 + Wort.] Theplant Globularia Alypum, 
a violent purgative, of S. Europe and Africa. 

Guy (g3i), sb. 1 ME. [a. OF. gui-s , also 
guie = It. guida (see Guide j£.).] tx- A guide ; 
a conductor or leader {rare) -1520. 9. Chiefly 

Naut. A rope used to guide and steady a thing 
which is being hoisted or lowered ; a rope, 
chain, rod, etc. to secure and steady anything 
likely to shift its position or to be carried away, 
as the mast, funnel, etc. of a vessel, a derrick, 
a suspension-bridge, etc. 1623. 3 .attrib., as 

in guy rein, a guiding or leading rein 1793* 
Guy (goi), sb* PI. guys. 1806. x. An 
effigy of Guy Fawkes carried about in the 
streets on the anniversary of Gunpowder Plot 
(Nov. 5), and burnt in the evening. 9. A per* 
son of grotesque looks or dress ; a fright 1836. 
3. A man, fellow {U.S. slang) X896. 

1. Dressed up. .like a g. Trollops, a. Grisly guys 
some of them turn out 1836. 
fGuy, v.l ME. [a. OF. guier (Uter guide* : 
see Guide); prob. f. some form of the root of 
Goth, and OE. witan to know (see WIT »,),] 
* Guide v. 1-4, -x6oo. 

Guy(gai),». 2 1713. [f. Guy sb.* 3.] trans. 
To fasten or secure with a guy or with guys. 
Chiefly Naut. Also transf. 

Guy (g d *)> v.3 1851. [f. Guy x 3.*] I. intr. 
To carry an effigy of Guy Fawkes about the 
streets on Nov. 5. b. trans. To exhibit a per- 
son in effigy 1694. a. trans. (Orig. Theatr, 
slang.) To make an object of ridicule 1879. 
Guze (gitfz). 156a. [?] Her. A roundle of 
a sanguine tint. 


Guzzle (girz'l), sb. 1598. [?f. the vb.] X. 
A gutter, drain. Also Jig. Now dial. 9. 
Drink, liquor X704. a* A debauch 1836, 

s. That smke of filth, that g. most impure Marstoh, 

Guzzle (gzrz'l), p. 1576. [Earlier gussel, 
? a. OF. go si Her, conn. w. goster throat. J x. 
trans. To swallow (liquor, rarely food) greedily 
or to excess 1583. a. To consume (time, 
money, etc.) in guzsling 1653. 3. intr. To 

drink hugely or greedily, to swill 1*79. 

\. How it annoyed me to behold Belvidera [Mrs. 
Siddons g. boiled beef and mustard G K. Sharpe, a. 
To g. away money 1797. 3. To shoot and g. at his 

country seat Macaulay. Hence Gu'zzler, one who 
guzzles. 

Gwyniad (gwrniftd). Also tguinlad, 
tgwiniad, tgwinead. x6n. [a. Welsh gwyniad, 
f. gwyn white.] A fish of the salmon or trout 
kind (Coregonus Pennantii) with white flesh, 
found in lakes, esp. Bala. 

Gy-, in wds. of Gr. etym., is herein marked 
to be pronounced with (d$), but with regard to 
the less common words there are many, esp. 
among scholars, who prefer the * hard g . 

Gym, obs. L Gayal. 

Gybe, sb. 1 Thieves' slang. ? Obs. 1561. 
[?] A counterfeit pass or licence. 

Gybe (dgoib), sb* 1880. [f. next.] Naut. 
An act of gybing. 

Gybe (dgaib), v. 1693. [app. a. Du. gijben ; 
but the initial ((I3) is obscure.] x. intr. Of a 
fore-and-aft sail and its boom : 1 o swing from 
one side of the vessel to the other. Also trans. 
2. intr. To put about or alter the course of a 
boat so that her boom-sails gybe. Said also of 
the boat. Also trans. with the boat as object ; 
also, to sail round by gybing. 1693. 

Gye, obs. f. Guy sb. 1 ; obs. var. of Guy w. 1 

Gyle (gcil). 1440. [a. Du. gijl t earlier 

ghijl, conn. w. gijlen to ferment. Of unkn. 
origin.] Brewing. 1. A brewing; the quantity 
brewed at one time 1594. a. Wort in process 
of fermentation 1440. 3. A gyle-tun 1836. 4. 

attrib ., as gyle-tun - Gyle-fat; etc. 1498. 

Gyle-fiat. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [FatjM] 
The vat in which the wort is left to ferment. 

Gym (d3im). 1889. Colloq. abbrev. of 

Gymnasium. 

Gymkhana(d3imka‘nfi). Orig. Anglo- Tnd. 
x86i. [app. a refash, of Hindustani gend-khdna 
‘ball-house’, i.e. racket-court, after gymnastics.'] 

* A place of public resort at a station where the 
needful facilities for athletics and games . . are 
provided * (Yule). Hence, an athletic sports 
display. Also attrib. 

Gymmal(l, ol»s. ff. Gimmal. 

Gymnasial (d^imn^-zial), a. 1859. ff. 
Gymnasium + -al.] Of or pertaining to the 
Continental gymnasia or similai educational 
establishments. 

Gymnaslarch (d£imns'*ziajk\ 1658. [ad. 
L. gymnasiarchus and gymnasiarcha, a. Gr., f. 
yvfiv&atov + -ap\ot, - apxjj r ruling.] x* Gr. 
Antiq. An Athenian official who superintended 
athletic schools and games, b. transf, A leader 
among athletes 1825. 9- A governor of a 

school or college; a head instructor 1682. So 
Gymna’Biarchy, the office or function of g. 

Gymnaslast (dgimnri-ziaest). 1828. [f. Gr. 
yvfiuaaiov ; in sense 2, after Ger.] x* A stu- 
dent in a (Continental) gymnasium. 9. A 
gymnast 1857. 

Gymnasium (d£imn*i‘zi#m). PI. -la, 
-luma. 1598. [L,a. Gr. yvfsvhaiov^ f. yvpv6.[tur 
to train, exercise, lit. to train naked, f. 7 v/sp6z 
( yvfjuths).] 1. A place or building for practice 
of or instruction in athletic exercises; a gym- 
nastic school. Also transf. Also attrib, 9. 
tA high school, college, or academy; spec. In 
Germany and elsewhere, a school of the highest 
grade preparatory for the universities. Now 
often as Ger. (gimn&*zium). 169X. 

1. Galen .. inveighs against the. .violent Practices of 
the G. 1704. 9. Cambridge and Oxford . . surpass. . the 
gymnasia of foreign countries Johnoom. Hence 
Gymna’sic a. pertaining to the g. (sense s). Caslyl*. 

Gymnast (dgLmnsestf). 1594. [ad. Gr. 
yvfsyaoTijs trainer of athletes, f. yopwAfav (see 
prec.).] One skilled in gymnastic exercises ; a 
gymnastic expert. 
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GYMNASTIC 


GYRAL 


Gymnastic (dsimnsrstik). 1574. fad. L. 
gymnastieus , a. Gr. (subst. 1) jv/xt'anntH} gym- 
nastics); ice Gymnasium. ] 

A. adj. r. Pertaining to or connected with 
athletic exercises of the body; concerned with 
gymnastics (see B. a), b. Physically active 
{rare) 1780. a. fig. ' Pertaining to disciplinary 
exercises for the intellect ’ (Webster) 1710. 

t. b. A form not now g. as of yore Cowrit, a. The 
difference of the g. and dogmatic styles Gibbon. 

B. sb. x. sing. [ ■■ Gr. 1) {riyrrj) yvftvatm/cfj.] 
- 2. 1598. Also fig. a. pi. Gymnastics [see 
-res, -ic 2]. a. The practice of athletic exer- 
cises for the development of the body, now esp. 
of such as are performed in a gymnasium 
(sense 1) 1652. Also fig. tb. A treatise on 
athletic exercises. Sir T. Browne. 

1. Good gymnastic will give health to the body 
Iowett. a a. Gymnastics.. have not until lately 
been practised Hone. Jig. 1 think Hindoo books the 
best gymnastics for the mind Emerson. Hence 
Gymna'atical * « A. Gymnastically adv. 
{rare), in a g. manner ; in respect of gymnastics. 

Gymnic (dgrmnik). Now rare. x6oi. [ad. 
L. gymnicus , a. Gr., f. yvjj,v 6 s naked; soe-ic.] 

A. adj. *> Gymnastic a , i. 

Have they not Sword-players, and ev’ry sort of G. 
Artists, Wrestlers, Riders, Runners, Juglers and 
Dancers Milt. 

B. sb. pi. Gymnica : — gymnastics (see GYM- 
NASTIC sb. 2) 1621, Hence -f-Gymnical <z. — A. 

Gymnite (dgrmnoit). 1843. [t Gr. 7 vpurbt 
naked, in allusion to Bare Hills, Maryland, 
where found ; see -ite.] Min. A hydrated sili- 
cate of magnesium. 

Gymno- (dgimmT), bef. a vowel gymn-, 
comb. f. Gr. yvpvdt naked, bare. 

Gymnobla'atlc fGr. 0 Xaank (see -blast)] a., 
Zool. having the nutritive or generative buds un- 
protected by an external receptacle (hydrotheca or 
gonangium); so Gymnobla’stous a. Gymno* 
bra’nchiate [Gr. fipa y*ia pi., gills] a., belonging to 
the Gfmnobranchiata, a group of gastropods having 
naked gills | sb. an animal of this group. Gymnoce*- 
ratoua [Gr. Mpar-, horn) a., Entom. belonging 
to the Gymnocerata, a group of heteropterous insects 
having exposed antennm. ||Gymnocyta, -Cyte [Gr. 
evrof cell], Biol. * Haeckel's term for a naked or wall- 
less cytode having a nucleus' {Syd. Sec. Lex.). 
Gy’mnodont (Gr. U ovr*, bboiftl Ichthyoid a. be- 
longing to the Gymnodontes ', a group of plectognath 
fishes having the jaw prolonged into a beak covered 
with a dental plate f so. a fish of this group. Gym- 
nogen [see *gen], Bot. m GymNosperm. Gymno** 

8 b nous [see -oknous] a, Bot. = Gvmnospdoious 
y'mnogram [Gr. ypaupaj line, mark], Bot. a fern 
of tbe genus Gymnogramms or •gramma, having the 
lines of spore-cases on tbe lower side of the frond un- 
covered. Gymno'gynous [see -gynous) a., Bot. 
having a naked ovary. Gymnolmmatous [Gr. 
Aaipoc throat, gullet] a.. Zool. belonging to the Gym- 
nolmmata, a division of Polyzoa having no epistome 
or valve to close down upon the mouth. Gymno'* 
onerous [Gr. pijpdr thigh] a., Zool. pertaining to the 
Gymnomera, a division of cladocerous crustaceans. 
Gymnomyxine [Gi. nv(a slime] a„ Z00L pertaining 
to the Gymnomyxa, a low grade of Polysoa which 
are naked or not corticate. Gymuophtha'lmate, 
•ophtha'lm&tous, *ophtba*lmic f •ophtba'lmous 
[Gr. ihfrdaAfiov) adjs., Zool. belonging to the Gymn - 
ophthalmata or naked-eyed medusae. Gymno'* 
pterous [Gr. wripov) a. % Entom. having naked wings, 
without hairs or scales { Laving sheathless wings. 
Gymnorhi'nal [Gr. plv-, j>lt nostril) a., Omith. 
having naked or unfeathered nostrils. Gymno- 
■o'mate, *so*matous, -so*motis [Gr. <rwp«T*, 
rttfio] aJjs.y Z00L pertaining to tbe Gymnosomata , 
an order of pteropoas having a naked body. Gy*m- 
nospore [Sforb^ Bot. a naked spoicf so Gymno *- 
•porous a., having uncovered spores. Gymno- 
tetraspeTmous [Gr. rerpo- four, wwippa seed] a., 
Bot. having such a four-Iobed ovary as is found in 
labiates, which was formerly thought to consist of 
four naked seeds. . Gymno'tocous [Gr. t6koc ] a., 

Zool. having the genital products uncovered, as cer- 
tain bydroids Gymnozo'ldal (Gr. 1 see -id 1 ] 
«•» Zool. pertaining to the Gymnotouia, a section of 
Infusoria in Saville Kent's classification. 

Gymnocarpous (djimndka-ipos), a. 1856. 
[f. Gr. yvftvdicapaot + -OUS.] Bat. Having a 
naked fruit; applied to lichens with open or 
expanded apothecia, or to a fructification of 
this character. 

Gymnogene (dgi'xnndtigin). 1875. [ad. 
mod.L. Gymno genys, lit. naked-chinned.] A | 
book-name for an African hawk, Polyboroides ' 
typicus or P- capensis. 

GrymnopmdJc (dgimn^pf-dik), ft. 1850. 
[ad. Gr. yvftvoiraiiin 6 s t f. yvpv 6 t t vreuft-, 


watt.] Gr, Antiq. Distinctive epithet of the 
dances, etc. performed by naked boys at public 
festivals. 

Gyirmosopbist (d^imnjrfl/fixt). ME. [ad. 
L» (pi.) gymnosophistse, ad. Gr., f. yvpv 6 t naked 
+ oofurri) s Sophist. J One of a sect of an- 
cient Hindu philosophers of ascetic habits, who 
wore little or no clothing, denied themselPes 
flesh meat, and gave themselves up to mystical 
contemplation. They were known to the 
Greeks through the reports of the companions 
of Alexander. Also occas. , an ascetic or mystic. 

the doctrine or system of 
var. Gymnosoph \rdre). 

Gymnosperm (dgi*mn<fcp5im). 1838. [ad. 
mod.L. gymnospermus, ad. Gr., f. yvpwot + 
awipput.'] Bot. A plant which has naked seeds, 
as the pine, hemlock fir, etc. ; one of the Gym- 
nospermx , a class of exogenous plants so 
characterized. 

Gymnospermous (d^immfspfiumas), a. 
1727 . [f. mod.L. gymnospermus (see prec.) + 

-OUS.] Bot. Nakca-seeded, i.e. not provided 
with a seed-vessel; belonging to the class Gym- 
nosperm ee. So Gymnospe'rmal, -spe'rmic 
adjs. in same sense. 

Gymnostomoua (d/imiy sufcnss), <1. 1861. 
[f. Gr. yvpv 6 s + a r 6 ^a.] Bot. Naked -mouthed ; 
applied to mosses in which the mouth of the 
sporangium has no peristome. So Gymnosto*- 
matous a- in same sense- 
Gymnotus (djimn^u-t^s). PI. -ti (-t»i). 
1775. [mod.L. (Linn.) for *gymnonotns, f. Gr. 
7 vpvSt naked -f vGrrov back, with allusion to 
the absence of dorsal fins.] A freshwater cel- 
like fish ofS. America, Electropkorus (formerly 
Gymnotus ) electricus, capable of giving an 
electric shock ; an electric eel. 

Gyn, obs. t Gin rJ.i 

||Gynaceum(dg3i-, dginJsf-flnO. 1610. [L., 
a. Gr. 7 waitetiov, t yvvauc-, yvtrff.] 1. Gr. 
and Rom. Antiq. z. The women's apartments 
in a house; any building set apart for women 
1723. tb. Under the Roman empire: A tex- 
tile manufactory -1781. 2. Bot . The female 

organs of a flower. Now usually spelt gyncs- 
clum, as if from Gr. obciov house, with correl. 
Andrcecium, 

Gynaecian, a. rare. Also gynedan (in 
Diets.) 1640. [f. Gr. 7 wat/c- t yvirf + -IAN.] 
Pertaining or relating to women. 

Gynsedc (dgainrsik), a. Also gynedc. 
1878. [ad. Gr. yxJvatKinSf.] Relating to 
diseases peculiar to women. 

Gynseco- (dgai-, d.^in*‘k^), also (Jesp. U.S.) 
gyneco% repr. Gr. yvvauco-, comb. f. 71^ 
woman, female. 

gyzusco-CQB'nic [Gr, xoivtk] having women in 
common t -phore [Gr. pot bearing], Zool. in certain 
invertebrate animals, as some trematoaes, a receptacle 
In the male in which the female is hornet nence 
•phoric at -physiology, the Physiolocv of the 
female generative organs. 

Gynaecocracy (dgai-, dgisiV^&si). z6ifl. 
[ad. Gr. ywauconparla, f. 7 wauco- y ywij + I 
-nparla -CRACY. Cf. F. gyn/cocratie. ] Govern- 
ment by a woman or women; female rule; 
petticoat government Hence Gyn»cocra*tic, 
<al a. pertaining to g. 

Gyneecology (dgai-, d^nfkp*15d/;i). Also 
gynecology. 1847. [f. Gyn«*co- + -LOOY/) 

TTiat branch of medical science which treats of 
the functions and diseases peculiar to women. 
Also loosely , the science of womankind. Hence 
Gyn»colo*gical a. pertaining to or relating to 
g. Gynssco'logist, an expert in g. 

Gynander (d^ainaerndw). 1828, [ad. Gr. 
fbvavlpot (see Gynandrous).] A plant of 
the class Gynandria . 

Gynandrian (dgai-, d; inse'ndri&n), a. 1898. 
[f. mod.L. Gynandria (Linn,), f* Gr. ywrj -f 
(see Gynandrous) + -IAn.] Per- 
taining to the class Gynandria of plants hating 
gynandrous flowers. 

Gynandro- (dgai-, dginae'ndw), comb. f. 
Gr. yvvavbpo* (see Gynandrous), 


So Gymno-sophy, 
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GynandromoYphism, Entom. tho condition of 
bei^g gy iuuuiromorpbous. Gyo&ndromo*rphous 
[Gr. fiop<t>ri] a„ having both male and female charac- 
ters t applied to some insects. , Gyna'ndrophore, 
Bot. a gonhphore which bears both the stamens and 
the pistil. 

Gynandrous (d^i- dzinse'ndrm)^ 1807. 
[C Gr. 7 vPQv&pos * of doubtful sex ' + -ous ; cf. 
Gyno- and -androus.] Bot. Applied to those 
flowers and plants in which the stamens and 
pistil are united in one column, as in orchids; 
said also of the stamens. 

Gynantherous : see Gyno-. 

Gynarcby (d^armuki). 1577. [f. Gr. yvtHf 
+ •apxicLs dpx^.] Government by a woman or 
women. 

Gyneocracy (d.^ei., djinf^'krasi). rare. 
ifiix. (f. as prec. + -(o)Ckacy.J Incorrect f. 
Gynaecocracy. 

Gynlolatry (d.^ai-, d^ini^-lfitri). 1876. 
[Badly f. Gr. yvvij + -(o)Latry.J Adoration 
or worship of wpmen. Lowell. 

Gyno- (d»ine, dgind), bef. a vowel gyn- 
(d<ain, d^inK reduced form of GynAcco-, used 
chiefly in Bot. with the meaning 'pistil’, 

* ovary \ 

Gynamtherotis [Anther] a., Bot. pertaining to 
,an abnormal condition of the flower in which tbe 
stamens are converted into pistil*. GynodicS'ClOUS 
[Dioecious] a. t Bot. having perfect and female flowcm 
on different plants | so GynodlGS’diam, the condi- 
tion of being gynodioecious. Gynomonoe'ciotis 
[MonceciousJ a n Bot. having both perfect and female 
flowers on the same plant. (| Gynoste*giucn 
[Gr. crrtyy) roof], Bot. the sheath of a gyiweceum. 
IlGynoate’mium [Gr. rr^wr thread, stamen], Bot. 
the column consisting of the united stamens and 
pistil, as in the orchis. 

Gynobase (ds^i n-, dgi n^b/is). Also in 
mod. L. form gynobasia. 1830. [f. Gyno- -t- 

Base.] Bot, The flat or conical enlargement 
of the receptacle of a flower supporting the 
gyneeceum. Hence Gynoba*aic a. pertaining 
to or having a g. ; gynobasu style , one rising 
from the base of the ovary. 

Gynocracy (d3Pi-, dsinp-krfisi). 1728. [f. 
Gyno- + -ckacy.J Gyn-ecocracy ; also 
quasi -coner. 

|| Gynceclum : see Gyna:ceum. 
Gynopborc (d^oi-n-, dgi*n^f5*j). 1821. [f. 
Gyno- + Gr. -<pvpot bearing. Cf. F. gyno- 
phore.] 1. Bot. The pedicel or stalk which in 
some flowers supports the ovary. 2. Zool. One 
of the branches bearing the female gonophores 
in certain Hydrozoa 1861. 

-gynous (dginos), Bot. suffix forming adjs., 
f. mod.L -gyn us (a. Gr. -7 wot, f. yvvij) + 
-ous ; used as ~ ' having . . . female organs or 
pistils as in monogynous having one pistil, etc. 
Gypl (dgip). Also+gip. 1750. [perh. short 
for GipsY.J 1. At Cambridge and Dui ham, a 
college servant or bed-maker. 2 U.S. slang. 
A thief 1889. 

Gyp*, dial, or colloq. 1898. [app.contr. 
of Gee-up.] To give (a person or thing) gypi to 
punish, thrash, treat roughly. 

Gyps (dgips). ME. Anglicized f. Gypsum. 
Gypseous (dgi psfo), a. 1661. [f. late L 
gvpseus (£. gyfsum) + -OUS.] 1. Uke or having 
the nature of gypsum, a. Containing or con- 
sisting mainly of gypsum 1771. var. Gy*paoua. 
Gypsi*ferous f a- 1847. [f. Gvpsum + 
-(iIferous.] Yielding or containing gypsum. 
tGy*pftine, a. rare. 1695 [Sec -ine.] « 
Gypseous. -1753. 

Gypsograpby (dgipsf gr&fi). rare . 1840. 
[f. Gr. yityor ffypsum + -graphy.] The art 
or practice of engraving on gypsum, or on 
plaster of Paris. 

Gypsum (dgi pt&n), tk PI- -ea, -sums. 

1646. [a. L. gypsum, ad. Gr. T^ot.] Min . 

Hydrous calcium sulphate, the mineral from 
which plaster of Paris is made. Hence Gy*p* 
•am v. to chess (land or a crop) with g. 
Gypsy, alternative form of Gipsy, 

Gyral a. 1750. [f Gym or 

Gyrus sb. + -al.] s. Moving In a circle or 
spiral ; whirling, syratory. b. Pertaining to a 
gyrus or girt (see Gyrus). Hence Gytftlly *dv. 
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GYRANT 

Gy -rant, a. Also fgin-ot. [ad. L. gyretn- 
Urn,] Moving in a circle or , spiral. Mrs. 
Browning. 

Gyrate (d^am-A), a. 1830. [ad. L.gyratus 
rounded ; see Gyre v.] Arranged in rings or 
convolutions. Bat. «* Circinats; also, sur- 
rounded by aa elastic ring, as the theca of ferns. 
Gyrate (dgai»*r/it), v. r8aa.[£. L. gyrat-, 

S /rant; see Gyre v.] in.tr. To move in a 
role or spiral ; to revolve round a fixed point 
or axis; to rotate, whirl. Also fig. Hence 
Qyrator. 

Gyration (dgeisrMsn). 1615. [f. L . gyrare \ 
see Gyre v.J 1. The action or process of 
gyrating ; motion In a circle or spiral ; revolu- 
tion round a fixed centre or axis, wheeling, 
whirling; an instance of any of these. Also 
fig. a, carter, in Conch. One of the whorls of 
a spiral univalve shell Z889. * 

1. If a burning; Coal be nimbly moved round in a 
Circle with Gyrations continually repeated Newton. 
In the gyrations of the storm Maury. Jig. HU life 
was a g. of energetic cariosity Diskaklt. 

Gyratory (djri^r&Un), a. 1816. [f. L. 
gyrare to Gyrate.] Moving in a circle or 
spiral ; revolving, whirling. 

Gyre (dgais-j), sd. 1556. poet, and literary. 
Also *tgire. [ad. L. gyrus, ad. Gr. yvpot ring, 
circle. Cf. Giro.] 1. A turning round, revo- 
lution, whirl; a circular or spiral turn. a. 
toner. A ring, circle, spiral; also, a vortex 1590. 

X. Be thy wheeling gyres Of ample circuit, easy thy 
descent Cary. a. Others run still in the same g., to 
wearinesse Br Hall. Hence tGyreful a. circling, 
whirling. 

Gyre (dgoisj), o. poet. Also tgire. ME. 
[ad. L. gyrare, f. gyrus (see prec.). 1 To turn 
or whirl round (rare), trans. and inlr, Hence 
Gjrringly adv. with revolving motion. 
Gyrencephalate (dgoUrense-fiil/t), a. 1859. 

[f. mod.L. Gyrene epha la. f. Gyrus + Gr. fy- 
ni<pakot brain. 1 Zool. Of or pertaining to the 
Gyrencephala, In which the cerebrum is con- 
voluted. Also -one a. 

Gyrfalcon, obs. f. Gerfalcon. 

Gyro- (dg»i»*r^), comb. f. Gr. yvpot ring, 
circle, spiral : Gyrocompass, a form of gyro- 
scope used as a compass, being continuously 
driven and thus retaining a fixed direction 19x3. 

Gyrogonite (d^oUip’gdhoit). 183a. [f. 

Gyro- + Gr. yoyos seed + -ite.] GW, A petri- 
fied seed-vessel of plants of the genus Char a, 
spiral in form, and formerly supposed to be a 

Gyroidal (d^Uroi-dil), a. 1864. rf. Gyre 
or Gyrus + -01 D+-AI*.] 1. Crystall, Having 
a spiral arrangement, as certain planes, etc. in 
some crystalline forms. a. Optics. Turning 
the plane of polarisation to the right or left ; 
rotatory in respect to polarized light 1864. 
Hence Gyroi'dally adv . 

Gyrumaocy (^eU rdrawnsi). 1557. [a. 
mod.L, *gynrm*Hiia, f. Gr. *yvpof + pavriia.] 
A mode of divination by walking in a circle 
till the person fell down from dizziness, the in- 
ference being drawn from the place in the circle 
at which he fell. 

Gynm (dgcUi/n). 157a. [a- F. giron, ad. 
OHG. giro triangular piece, gusset ; see Gore 
id. 1 ] Her An ordinary of triangular form 
made by two lines drawn from the edge of the 
•scutcheon to meet in the fesse-point and oc- 
cupying half of the quarter. Also attrib. 
Gyronny (dgci»vni), a. ME. [a. F. 
gironn 4 \ see prec. and -Y.] Her. Of an escut- 
cheon : Divided into or having gyrons ; g. of 
tight, having eight gyrons. 

Gyroaoope (dg*i«T&kJ«p). 1856. [ad. F. 
gyroscope \ see Gyro- and -scope.] Dynamics . 
A solid rotating wheel mounted in a ring, and 
having its axis free to turn in any direction; 
designed to illustrate the dynamics of rotating 
bodies. Foucault's gyroscope is contrived so 
ns to render evident the rotation of the earth, 
through the tendency of the wheel to maintain 
Its rotation In a fixed plane Independently of 
the earth’s motion. Hence Gyrosco*pic a. per- 
taining to or of the nature of the g. ; rotatory. 
Gyrottt (dgni'TM), a. 1836. [f. Gyrus ; 
see -06E.] Bot. Folded and waved, miukcd 
with wavy lines. 
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Gyrostat (dgeia jJstmt). 1879, [f Gyro- + 
Gr. orarbs standing.] Dynamics. An instru- 
ment used to illustrate the dynamics of rotating 
bodies : a rapidly rotating ny-wheel pivoted as 
finely as possible within a rigid case, having a 
convex curvilinear polygonal border, in the 
plane perpendicular to the axis through the 
centre of gravity of the whole. Hence Gyro- 
sta'tic a. pertaining to the g. or to gyros ta tics ; 
connected with the theory that a rotating body 
tends to maintain its plane of rotation. Gyro- 
sta tically adv . Gyrosta'tics sd. pL that part 
of physical science which deals with the rotatiop 
of solid bodies. 

||Gyru» (d$oi*T$s). / 7 . gyri (-rai). 1846. 
[L., a. Gr. yvpot ring, circle.] Anat. A con- 
voluted ridge between grooves or sulci ; tsp. a 
convolution of the brain. 

Gyse» obs. f. Guise. 

Gyte (gait), a. Sc . 1725. [!J Out of one’s 
senses. 

Gyve (clgaiv), sd. Usn. pi. Now arch, or 
vet. (ME, give, of obscure origin. Orig, 


pro- 


nounced (gjv).] A shackle, esp. for the leg 


;o transf. and fig. 

r een With gyves upon his 


a fetter. 

Eugene Aram walked between 
wrist Hood, 

Gyve (daaiv), v. ME. [f. Gyve sb.] trans . 
To fasten with, or as with gyves ; to fetter, 
shackle. A Is ofig» 
fig. Oth , u. i. 17* 


H 


H (£tj), the eighth letter of the Roman 
alphabet, repr. historically Semitic R, Hheth or 
Kheth , through Gr. H. Hcta, Eta. The Semitic 
letter represented a laryngal or guttural spirant, 
or a rough aspirate, and it was with the 
aspirate value that the letter was orig. used in 
Gr. and passed thence into Roman use. In 
OE. f A occurred not only bef. the vowels, but 
also bef. the consonants /, n, r, w, as in hldf 
loaf, hrxfn raven, etc. ; it now stands initially 
only bef. vowels. Its powet is that of a simple 
aspiration or breathing, with just sufficient nar- 
rowing of the glottis to be heard bef. a vowel 
It is also used to form consonantal digraphs 
(sh, th, etc.) with simple sounds ; and it is often 
silent, or merely lengthens a preceding vowel. 
The name aitch goes back through ME. ache 
to OF. ache , pointing to a late L. *accha, *ahha, 
or *aha, exemplifying the sound. (The earlier 
L. name was ha ) PL aitches , aches , As, h's. 

Comb. //’Piece, in a force- pump^ a piece standing on 
the wind-bore, under the door-piece, by which tbe 
water is forced through the door-piece into the stand- 

P ff. Besides serial order, H or A signifies spec. x. 
Mus. The note B natural in. the German system of 
nomenclature (the letter B being used only for B flat), 
a Math. In the differential calculus, h denotes a 
small increment, j. In Cryst^h, A { l are used for the 
quantities which determine the position of a plane. 

ILL Abbreviations. H. «= Henry. Helen, etc. # H 
{Chem.) «* Hydrogen. H. in the Shipping Register 
» Hoy. h. (id a ship's log) = hail. H or Tel » hour. 

H or h {Physics) » horizontal force. H (on lead 
pencils) = hard j thevariouadeereeidf hardness being 
denoted by HH, HHH, etc. H {Mus.). as a direction 
ss horns. HB (on lead pencils) ■* hard black (i.e. of 
* medium hardness). H.B.C. ■* Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. H.B.M. m His (or Her) Britannic Majesty. 
H. C. » Heralds' College, House of Commons. H.C FV 
{Math.) » Highest Common Factor. H.E.I.C. “ 
Honourable Kast India Company* H.G. «■ Horse 
Guards. H.H. ■» His (or Her) Highness, or His Holi- 
es. H.I.M.=* His (or Her) Imperial Majesty, H.M. 
His (or Her) Majesty. H.M.C. * HU (or Her) 
Majesty's Custom*. H. M.S. - His(or Her) Majesty's 
Ship or Service, H.P. *= horve- power, half-pay. 
H.R.H. « HU (or Her) RPyaT Hidhness. fH,q. - 
L hoc quart, seek this, cpv. H.T., b.t., high tension. 
H’, formerly used for he bef. a vowel or h ; 
ee He. 

Ha (hi), iW. (sb.) ME. [Not In OE., exc. 
In the An Aa of laughter.] x. An exdam. of 

surprise, wonder, joy, suspicion, indignation, 
etc., according to the intonation, b. Repeated, 
ha ha lit represents laughter : see Ha-ha, 0 . 
esp, after a question; * Eh a (Chiefly in 
Shaks.) X594- 8 - Expressing hesitation or 

interruption in speech (nfi or a). Often with 


habiliment 

hum. 1606. 4, sb. The interjection as a name 

for itself; sec HUM, also Haw 16x0. _ 
x. lla? Let me see; 1, giue it me, ^i's mine Shaks. 
a. Whit saies that foole of Hagars offspiihg? ha 
Shaks. Hence Ha v., also ball, to utter ‘ ba 1 ' in 
hesitation. 

Ha, )Jix>n. 9 ME. form of He, Hro she, Hi 
tht*y. 

Ha, ha\ wom-down form of Havf. v. 

Ha* (ha), Sc. form of Hall. Comb. : ha’- 
Bible, the great Bible that lay in the ha or 
principal apartment ; ha’ house, the manor- 
house. 

Haaf (haf, haQ. 1809. [a. QN. haf seat 
high sea, ocean.] In Shetland and Orkney : 
The deep or main sea : now used only in con- 
nexion with deep-sea fishing ; hence, deep-sea 
fishing ground or station, Also attrtb. 

Haak, dial. f. Hake. 

Haar (bax). local. 1671. [? a. ON. hdrt 
hoar, hoary ; cf. hoar-frost . ) A wet mist or 
fog ; esp. a cold sea-fog. 

Hab (,hseb), adv. (sb.) Obs. exc. dial. 1530. 
[? repr. OE. hsebbe , early south. ME. hab he, 
pres. subj. of Have v„ in conjunction with the 
corresp. neg. form OE. nnbbe, ME. nabbe. | 
t . In the phrases hab or nab , hab nab ( habs - 
nabs), get or lose, hit or miss; anyhow; at a 
venture 154a 9. qtiasi-jA. In phr. at (by) hab 

or nab — prec, So tHab v. in hab or nab, have 
or not have. 

|| Habeas corpus (h/i‘bi,£s 1465. 

j L. ; * thou (shalt) have the body (jc. in court).] 
A writ requiring the body of a person 10 lie 
brought before a judge or into court for the 
purpose specified in the writ ; spec, the preroga- 
tive writ habeas corpus ad snbitciendum, requir- 
ing the body of a person restrained of liberty 
to be brought before the judge or into court, 
that the lawfulness of the restraint may be in- 
vestigated and determined. Also fig. 

Habeas Corpus Act: the Act 31 Chas. II. c. a 
( 1 679), facilitating the granting and enforcing of tbe 
prerogative writ. 

|| Habendum (h&be*nd£m). 1607. [L. « ‘to 
be had 'or * to be possessed ' ] Law. That 
part of a deed (beginning in Law with the words 
habendum et tenendum , an J in Eng. deeds 1 to 
have and to hold ’) which defines what estate or 
interest is thereby granted. 

+Ha*berdash, v. [f. Ha her dasher.] w/r. 
To deal in haberdashery. Quarles. 
Haberdasher (hae bardsejai). ME. [? f. 
AF hapertas , of unkn. origin.] Formerly, a 
dealer in a variety of articles, including caps, 
and probably hats. In the 16th c. s a. A dealer 
in, or maker of, hats and cans, a hatter -171X ; 
in 1/.S., a dealer in men's nats. collars, cuffs, 
and underwear, b. A dealer in thread, tape, 
ribbons, and the like 1611. Also fig. 
a. The H. heapeth wealth by battes Gascoigne. 

Haberdashery (hce*bajdae.Jari). ME. [f. 
prec.] i. The goods and wares sold by a 
haberdasher, 9. The shop of a haberdasher 
x8y. 8* attrib ., as h.-ware, etc. 1547, 
fHaberdine (hse baxd/n, -din). ME. [repr, 
MDu. abberdaen (Du. abberdaan). var. of lab - 
berdaen, connected by Do Vries with the name 
of a Basque district, le Lab our d, or from La* 
purdum ancient name of Bayoune. ] The name 
of a large sort of cod, used espu for salting ; 
salt or sun-dried cod -1708. Also attrib. 
Habergeon (hse’bmd^dn.h&bd'jdganVhau- 
bergeon (hp baidran). |ME. a. F. haubergeon , 
deriv. (dim.) of OF. hauler c, now haubert ; see 
Hauberk and -on. Since 16th c. only histori- 
cal.] A sleeveless coat or jacket of mall or 
scale armour, orig, smaller than a Hauberk, 
but sometimes app. the same as that, 
HabUatory (h&brl&Uri), a. rare* 18971 
[Arbitrary t F. Aabiller, after adjs. in -aiory.] 
Having reference to dressing. 

Habile (harbil), a. ME. [var. of Able 
( formerly habit, abil , etc.), conformed to mod. 
F. habiU or L. kahilis.) f x . Suited ; suitable ; 
competent. Chiefly Sc. -1795. ta. Manage- 
able 1741. ta> Having tbe capacity or power 
(to do a thtng) -1678 4. Handy ; skilful, 

adroit, dexterous 1485. 

Habiliment (MM-limSat). [ME. abily- 
ment, etc., a. OF. hdbillement, abilUment, f. 


8(Ger. KAfi). b (Fr. pen), ii (Ger. Miller). u(Fr.d wpe). v(gms}). c (€•) (thrre). I (&) (rain). / (Fr. fa ire). 5 (fir, fern, tarth). 
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habilUr to render fit. fit out, f. habile fit ; see 
Able.] i. (without pi.) Outfit, array, attire. 
(Now only of personal attire.) 1470. fa. pi. 
Munitions, or apparatus of war. (In this sense 
usually spelt without h, quasi ‘ things making 
able for war *.) -1686. tb. esp. Armour, warlike 
apparel ; trappings (of a horse) -1816. 8* pi ■ 

The vestments appropriate to any office or 
occasion. Also joc , Ordinary clothes. (The 
chief extant sense.) Also Jig. 1491. t4« *= 

Biliment -1621. tg. Jig. Mental equipment; 
pi. abilities, faculties, powers -1640. 

3, My riches, are these poore habiliments Shakb. 
Hence Habi'iimented ppl. a. equipped, apparelled, 
dressed. 

tHabi 'litate, ppl, a. [ad. med.L. habilita- 
tes ; see next.] Endowed with ability ; capa- 
citated, qualified. Bacon. 

Habilitate (habi *11 teH) t v. Also abilitate. 
1604. [f. L. habilitat -, habilitate, f. habilitas 

Ability.] ti. tram. To capacitate, qualily 
-1819. 9. intr. for reft. To qualify oneself 

for office. [After Ger. habilitiren. | x88x. 

3. trans. To clothe, dress (rare) 1885. Hence 
Habidita'tion, also abilitation, the action 
of enabling ; capacitation, qualification ; spec. 
in U.S,, the furnishing of means to the owner 
of a mine, to enable him to work it. Habi*li- 
tator [Sp. habilitador), one who furnishes 
means for the working of a mine under coutract 
with the owner. 

Hability (h&bi-ltti). ME. Early Ability, 
after OF. habilete ; in 19th c. sometimes restored 
with the mod.F. sense of habiliti, the quality 
of being habile. 

Habit (hee*bit), sb. [ME. abit, habit * , a. 
OF. habit, abit ; ad.L. habitus , f. habere to 
have, rejl. to be. In mod.F. the word is nar- 
rowed down to branch 1 below, other senses 
being supplied by habitude .] 

L Dress, x. Bodily apparel or attire; dress 
(arch.). b. with a. and pi. A set or suit of 
clothes, a dress (of a specified kind) (arch.) 
M E. c. pi. Clothes, garments 1477 ; hence 
in sing. A garment (arch.) 1714. d. transf. 
and fig. 1549. 9. spec. The dress of a particu- 

lar rank, degree, profession, or function ; esp. 
the dress of a religious order ME. 8* -* Riding- 
habit. 1798. 

x. It is her habite onely, that is honest Shaks. c. 
Milt. Contus 157. d. Tory to-day, and Whig to- 
morrow, All habits and all shapes he wore Praf n. 
a. The habit, the monastic order or profession (cf. 

* the cowl ’). 

II. tr. Bearing, deportment, behaviour ; pos- 
ture -1687. «• Bodily condition or constitution 

*5761 +the bodily system -1733; fthe outer 
part, surface, or external appearance of the 
body -1725. 3. Zool. and Bat. The character- 

istic mode of growth and appearance of an 
animal or plant. Hence transf., e.g. in 
Crystal/ 1691. +4. Habitation (rare). Florio. 

a. Originally . .of a spare h., but now. .inclined to cor- 
pulency Disraeli. 3. Plants, .of a tufted h. Hooker. 

III. 1. Mental constitution, disposition, 
character ME 9. A settled disposition or 
tendency to act in a certain way, esp. one 
acquired by frequent repetition of the same act ; 
a settled practice, custom, usage; a customary 
manner of acting. (The chief sense.) Said 
•ccas. of inanimate things. 1581. b. without 
a or pi. : Custom, use, wont 1605. c. (Usu. in 
pi.) Applied transf. to animals and plants 1774. 
t3. The condition of being accustomed to some- 
thing ; familiarity -18^9. 

x. If we respect more the outward shape, then the 
inward habit Lyly. a. How vse doth breed a h. in 
a man Siiaks. Disposition properly denotes a natural 
tendency [to action), habit an acquired tendency Sir W. 
Hamilton, c. The h. of cotyledons rising vertically 
at night Darwin. 3. The h. of affairs Burke. 

fly. Logit. The eighth of the categories or 
predicaments of Aristotle : Having or possession : 
in Gr. L* habitus. (See Category x.) 
-1837. 

Habit (hte-bit), v. ME. [a. F. habiter, ad. 
L. habitare, f. habit-, habere*, see the ti. 
intr. To dwell, abide -1649. 9. trans . To 

dwell in 1598. 3. To attire. (Usu. in pa. pple .) 
1588, *1*4. To habituate -1814; to render 

habitual -1660. 

x. Although he h. on the earth Grfkne. 

Dian habited Jike her Shaks. 4. Men., 
falsehood Feltham. 


r Habitable (hee-bit&b*!), a. Also fabitable. 
ME. [a. Ft, ad. L. habitdbilis , f. habitare ; see 
-able, j Suitable for habitation ; fit to live in, 
inhabitable; also absol. the habitable globe 
(Milt. P. L. vijx, 157). Hence Habitabi'lity, 
Ha - bitablenea*. Ha'bitablv adv. 

Ha bitacle. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [a.F., 
ad. L. habitaculum , dwelling-place.] x. A 
dwelling-place. Also transf. and fig. 9. A 
canopied niche in the wall of a building ME. 
var. tHabita*cule (in sense 1). 

Ha-bitance. [a. OF., f. kabiter\ see-ANCK.] 
A habitation. Spenser, 

Habitancy (hsrbitansi). 1799. [f. hext; 
see -ANCY.] 1. Residence as an inhabitant. 
9. Inhabitants collectively 183a. 

Habitant (habitant). 1490. [a. F., ad. L. 
habitantem pr. pple.] 

A. adj. Indwelling. R. A. Vaughan. 

B. sb. x. One who dwells in a place; an in- 
habitant 1490. II 9. (pronounced ab/tan ; 1 1. 
often habitans). A native of Canada (also of 
Louisiana) of French descent ; one of the race 
of original French colonists, chiefly small 
farmers. 

1. fig. O Love ! no h. of earth thou art Byron, a 
To ascertain the feelings of the habitans, or French 
yeomanry W, Irving. 

Habitat (hsebit.Tt'i. 1796. [a. L .habitat, 
lit . 'it inhabits in Floras and Faunas, written 
in Latin.] Nat. /list. The locality in which 
a plant or animal naturally grows or lives ; 
habitation. Applied (a) to the geographical 
area over which it extends ; (b) to the particular 
station in which a specimen is found ; (c) but 
chiefly used to indicate the kind of locality, as 
the sea-shore, chalk hills, or the like. Hence 
gen. Habitation 1854. 

The Black Spleen wort ocrtui on rocks as a native 
h. E. Nfwman. gen. Brook btieet, the favourite h. 
of physicians 1869. 

Habitation (hrebit/i’Jbn). [ME. habitaci- 
oun, a. F.,ad. L. habitat loncm. J 1. The action 
of dwelling in or inhabiting; occupancy by 
inhabitants. 9. concr. A place of abode or 
residence ME. Also fig. 3. The name adopted 
for local branches of the 'rrimrose League* in 
1883. 4. A settlement. [Alter Fr.] 1555. 

x. Every Starr perhaps a World Ofdestincl h. Milt. 
*. They had no Cities, nor aetled Habitations 1662. 
fig.TYi* Sonne and Alone remayned still in their 
habitation Coveruale Hob. iii. 11. 

fHa*bitator. [a. L., f. habitare.] A dweller, 
inhabited Sir T. Browne. 

Habited (hae'bited), ppl. a. 1605. [f. 

Habit v.] x. Inhabited 1866. a. Clothed, 
dressed 1Q07. t3. That has become habitual ; 

accustomed -1651. 
a. Statues of the Habited Graces 1807. 

Habitual (hubrtiwal). 1526. [ad. med.L. 
habitualis, f. habitus Habit.] 

A* adj. fx. Belonging to the habit or inward 
disposition (see Habits. III. 1); inherent or 
latent in the mental constitution. 9. Of the 
nature of a habit ; fixed by habit ; constantly 
repeated; customary 1611. Hence transf. of 
an agent 1825. 3. Constantly used; usual 

distinguish between habitualland actual! Juris- 
diction Bramhalu n. H. dissoluteness of manners 
Burkk, diffidence and awkwardness of addiess W. 
Irving, actions Darwin. trans/. A h. drunkard 
Macaulay, volcano Lykll, tea-drinker 1875. 3. 

Romola’s h. seat Geo. Eliot. 

B. eliipt. as sb. A habitual criminal, drunk 
ard, etc. (colloq.) 1884. 

Hence Habi'tu&lize v. trans. to render h. 
Habi'tu&My adv., -ness. 

*t Habituate (h&bi 'ti«, ?t), ppl. a. 1596. [ad. 
U habituates ; see next.] 1. Made or become 
habitual -1720. 9. Of a person : Grown ac- 

customed (to a thing) ; established in a habit 
-1679. 

Habituate (h&bi a tix*i*it), 1530. [£ L. 

habitual- ,habituarc,i. AafoVi/JCondition, HABIT. 
Cf. F. habituer.\ fx. trans . To form (any- 
thing) into a habit -1649, 9. To fix (any one) 
in a habit ; to accustom to. Pa. pple. Used, 
accustomed. 1530. t3. To settle as an inhabi- 
tant (in a place). [ After Fr.] -1695. 4. To 

frequent. U.S. 1872. 

s. Minds not habituated to accurate thinking 1864. 


Habituation (habiting -Jan). 1449. [ad. 
med.L. kabituationem .] +1. The action of 

rendering or becoming habitual -1673. s. The 
action of habituating or accustoming, or the 
being habituated (to something) x8x6. 
Habitude (Iwbitiwd). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 

I habitudo condition, plight, etc., f. habit -, 

I habere .] x. — Habit sb.ll. 2, III. x. t». Re- 
lation, respect (to something else) -1732. +3. 

Familiar relation or acquaintance ; familiarity, 
intimacy ; intercourse -X796, 4. » Habit sb. 

ill. 2. 1603. t5. Client, (pi.) Behaviour of one 
substance with another ; reaction -1832. 
x. Helth is a temperat habytude of the bod ye 1540. 

a. The h. (which we call proportion) of one sound to 
another Morley. fin full h. : entirely. 4. Many 
habitudes of life, not given by nature Butler. The 
fetters of h. 1889. 

Habitud (ab*t;»). 1818. [Fr. (fem. -</), 
pn. pple. of habituerfi\ One who has the habit 
of frequenting a place. 

Old habituis of the boxes Thackeray. 

+Ha*biture. [f, L. habit- ; see Habit.] - 
Habitude. Marston. 

H Habitus (hae-bitfc,). 1886. [L.] - Habit 

sb. 11. 2, 3. 

Hable, early f. Abi.k ; see also Habile. 
Hab-nab, Hab or nab; see Hab. 
IlHachure (hnj«*r), sb. 1858. [mod.F., f. 
hacker ; see Hatch v. and -URE.J pi. The 
lines used in hill-shstding to indicate the more 
or less steep slope of the surface. Also attrib ., 
as hachurc lines. Hence Ha'chure v. to shade 
(a map) with hachures. 

|| Hacienda (asi,e nd&). 1760. [Sp.(aJ>ye*nda) 
L. facienda things to be done, L facere. ] In 
Spain, and Sp. colonies, etc.: An estate or 
plantation with a dwelling-house upon it; a 
fanning, mining, or manufacturing establish- 
ment in the country ; occas., a country-house. 
||Haciendado (a:siend 5 d^), the owner of an h. 
Hack (hsek), sb* ME. [In sense 1, app. 
eogn. w. MHG. and Ger. hacke , Da. hakke 
pick-ax, mattock, hoe; related to Hack v .* 
In other senses, piob. f. the vb.] t. A tool or 
implement for breaking or chopping up: a. 
Any tool of the mattock, hoe, and pick-ax type. 

b. A two-pronged tool like a mattock, for 

dragging dung, eic. 1797. c. A miner s pick 
for breaking stone 1681. d. A bill for cutting 
wood 1875. 9. A gash or wound made by a 

cutting blow ; sptc. a notch made in a tree to 
serve as a guide ; a * blaze ’ (U. S.) ; a chap in 
the skin 1575. b. Football. A cut or gash in 
the skin caused by a kick 1857. 8. A ridge o( 

earth thrown up by ploughing or hoeing. Obs. 
exc. dial. 1744. 4 - Hesitation in speech 166a. 

5. A short dry hard cough 1885. 

Hack, sbM 1575. [In sense 9, a fusion of 
Hatch and Hbck.J x. Falconry. The board 
on which a hawk s meat ia Hid. Hence ap- 
plied to the state of partial liberty in which eyas 
hawks are kept before being trained. 9. A rack 
to hold fodder for cattle. ? Obs. exc. dial. 1674. 

3. A frame on which bricks are laid to dry befoie 
burning ; a row of bricks laid out to dry 1703. 

4. — Hake sb. 9 1. 1808. 

a Phr. To live at h. and manger, i. e. in plenty. 
Comb. h. -board ■ »en*e z. 

Hack, sb.'^ (a.) 1687. [An abbrev. of Hack- 
ney, mostly familiar or contemptuous.] 1. A 
hackney horse. a. A horse let out for hire ; 
hence, a sorry jade 1721. b. spec . A horse for 
ordinary riding ; a saddle-horse for the road. 
(Technically a half-bred horse with more bone 
and substance than a thorough-bred.) 1798. 9 . 

« Hackney 5. Now only U.S. 1704, +3. 

The driver of a hackney carriage -17*3- 4 - A 
common diudge; esp. a 1 terary drudge ; hence, 
a poor writer, a meic scribbler 1700. b. slang. 
A prostitute ; a bawd 1730. tfi* Anything that 
is hackneyed ; a hackneyed sermon, Dook* 
quotation, etc. -1805. b. Applied to persons ; 
as, a garrison hack 1876. 6, Naut. A watcb 

used, in taking observations, to obviate the 
necessity of moving the standard chronometer* 
Also hack-, job-watch 1851. 

x. A. Butcher*! hacks that 1 shambled ' to and fro 
Hood. b* Covert.hack, a hone for riding to the 
meet, or to the cover, as dist. from the hunter. 4- 
Here lies poor Ned Purdon .Who long was a book- 
seller's h. Goldsm. 
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HACK 

attrib . and Comb, i. In apposition or attrib ., as 
*.-horse (s sense i)| -c<*i, etc.| also fu-attorney, 
^moralist i kinder, statu/, etc, a. attrib \ 
•* E. Hackneyed j trite, commonplace, as a hack 
speech. ^ p, Of a hired sort, as Hack-work. 

Hack (hsek), vA [Early ME. hacken, repr. 
OE. +haccian : — Com. WGer. *hakkbn.] 

L Trans, senses. x. To cut with heavy 
blows irregularly or at random ; to notch ; to 
mangle by jagged cuts. In earlier use chiefly. 
To chop up or into pieces, to chop off, 9 . a. 
Of frost ! To chap or crack the skin ( dial ,) 
1673- b. Football To kick the shin of (an 
opponent) i8J>6. 3. Agric . Applied to various 

operations involving cutting and chopping 1620. 
4 * To hoe or plough up (the soil) into ridges; 
to rake (hay) into rows (dial.) 1744. +5. Mus. 
To break (a note) -1496. t6. fig. To mangle 

(words) in utterance. Also absol. -1676. 

1. My Sword hackt like a Hand-saw Shahs. & 
Let them keepe their limbs whole, and h. our English 
Shaks. 

1L Intr. senses. 1. To make rough cuts, to 
deal cutting blows 1450. 9. Of the teeth : To 

chatter. Obs. exc, dial . ME. 3. To hesitate 
in speech ; to stammer. Obs, exc. dial, X553. 
1 ' 4 » To haggle -1613. 6- To cough with short, 

dry, oft-repeated cough 1802. 

5. H aching cough , a short, dry, frequently repeated 
eough. 

Hack, v .* 1875. U- Hack sb .«] 1. tram. 

To place (bricks) in rows upon hacks. 9. 
Falconry, To keep (young hawks) 4 at hack* or 
in a state of partial liberty 1883. 

Hack, v* 1745. [f. Hack sb SJ 1. trans. 
To put to indiscriminate or promiscuous use ; 
to make common by such treatment ; to hack- 
ney. 9. To employ as a literary hack 1813. 
3. a. trans. To employ (a horse) as a hack, 
b. intr , To ride on the road ; dist. from cross- 
country or military riding. 1857. 4. intr. To 

ride in a cab. U.S. 1870. 

1. If ever tale was hackt about, Grown obsolete, 
fete.] 1762.^ U The sense of hack in Merry W. 11. i. 52, 
4 These knights will hack ', is doubtful. The history 
and chronology of the vb. are against the senses 
•mgffested in Johnson and Nares. 

Hack-, stem of Hack v .1 in Comb., in 
sense 4 hacking, chopping*, Hence h.-saw, a 
saw used in metal-cutting ; etc 
Hackaxnore (hre*kdrao»j). U.S. 1889. 
f? corruption otSp.jayuima, formerly xaquima, 
halter.] A halter of horse-hair or raw hide 
having a nose-piece fitted to serve as the head- 
piece of a bridle. 

Hackberry (hae*kberi). 1796. [var. of 
Hagbkrry, q.v.J 1. - Hagberry. 9. In 
N. America, the fruit of the tree Celt is occi- 
dental is, which resembles the bird-cherry in 
size ; also the tree itself 1796. 

Hackbolt (harkixmlt). Also hagbolt 
x8 13. The greater Shearwater, Puffinus major, 
tHa*ckbush, ha*gbush. Also thackbus. 
1484. [a* rare OF. haauebusche, a. MFl. haec-, 

haegbusse , f. ha hen, hake , etc. hook + biihse, 
busse gun ; lit. 4 hook-gun *, so called from the 
hook orig. used to attach the gun to a point of 
support.] — Hackbut. 

Hackbut, hagbut (hwk-, hwgbflt). arch. 
and Hist . X541. [a. F. haquebut , -butt ; see prec. 
Cf. Harquebus.] An early form of portable 
fire-arm ; « prec. 

. t Hackbut a croc S see Harquebus a. 
Hackbutter, hagbutter (hsG’kbrtax, 
hae'g-). arch, and Hist. 1544. [f. prec. +-ER.] 
A soldier armed with a hackbut ; a harquebusier. 
vars. Hackbuteer, -ier. 

Hacked (hsekt), ///. a. ME. [f. Hack v.' 
+-ED 1 .] In the senses of the vb. ; spec, in 
Her., indented, with the notches curved on both 
sides, as a bend, etc. 

Hackee (horkrf). i860. [After the animal’s 
cry.] A species of ground squirrel, the Striped 
Squirrel, or Chipmuck, of N. America. 
Hacker (he-kai), si. *481. [f. Hack vJ 
+ -ER >.] x. One who hacks, in various senses 
1581. 9. That which hacks; spec, in 17 . S., a 

tool for making an oblique incision in a tree, as 
a channel for the passage of sap, gum, or resin 
1875* “ 

Hackery (h«*ksri). Anglo- Tnd <698. [? 

corrupt f. Hindi chhakgd a two-wheel ed bullock- 
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cart.] A bullock-cart for the transport of goods ; 
also, locally, a lighter carriage (drawn some- 
times by horses) for the conveyance of persons. 
Hackle (hse'k’l), sb . 1 [OE. hacele and 
hsecele , wk. fern., * cloak, mantle, cassock*, 
corresp. to OHG. hachul , MHG. hachel , etc., 
also to ON. keckla str. f. 4 cowled or hooded 
frock *.l f*. A cloak, outer garment; a 

chasuble -ME. 9. A covering of any kind, as 
a bird’s feathers, a serpent's skin, etc. Obs . 
exc. dial. ME. 3. The straw roofing of a bee- 
hive ; the straw covering of the apex of a rick; 
the case of a Florence flask 1609. 

Hackle (hm’k’l), sb.* M E. [ prob. from the root 
hak-oi OHG. *hakjan, hqcchen, hfeken to prick, 
pierce, stab, and of Hook, q.v.] x. A comb 
for splitting and combing out the fibres of flax 
or hemp; = Heckle, Hatch el. 1485. 9. 

l^ocal name of the stickleback 1655. 8. The 

long shining feathers on the neck of the domes- 
tic cock, peacock, pigeon, etc. ME. 4 .Angling. 
An artificial fly, dressed with a hackle-feather, 
or something like this ; a 4 palmer Also h.-fiy. 
1676. 5. attrib. i68r. 

Phr. To show A., to be willing to fight (slang). 


With the hackles up, as in a cock when he is angry ; 
said also of a dog on the point of fighting, also transf. 
of a man. The 42nd [tst Batt. Royal Highlanders]., 
received the red h. as an honourable distinction 2684. 


Hence hackles is sometimes put for hair, whiskers, etc. 

Hackle, vA 1579. [dim. and freq. of Hack 
v . 1 Cf. Haggle v.\ x. trans . To cut roughly, 
hack, mangle by cutting, ta. intr To make 
a hacking. Nashe. 

Hackle* v .* 1616. [f. Hackle sb .2 1 ; cf. 
Heckle t/.l trans. To dress (flax or hemp) 
with a hackle ; also fig. — Heckle, Hence 
H&’ckler, a (lax-dresser, heckler. I 

Hackle, z/.s 1867. [f. Hackle sb* 3.] | 
trans. To dress (a fly) with a hackle-feather. 
Hackly (hse*kli), a. 1796. [F. Hackle v . 1 
+-Y.] Rough or jagged, as though hacked; 
esp. of metals, etc. : Having the surface rough 
with short sharp points. 

Hackman (h»*km&n). 1850. U. S. [f. 

Hack sb* a.] The driver of a hack or hackney- 
carriage ; a cab-driver. 

Hackmatack (hwkmfitfck). 1799. [Amer. 
Indian.] The American Larch or Tamarack 
(Larix Americana), Also attrib. 

Hackney (hse’kni), sb. (a.) [ME. hakenai, 
-nei,-ney, a. OF. haquenie fem. ‘an ambling horse 
or mare, especially for ladies to ride on*, (in 
1373 latinized in England as hakeneiusi see 
Du Cange). Ult. deriv. unkn.] 

A. sb. x. A horse of middle size and quality, 
used for ordinary riding; now techn. * Hack 
sb* x. b. +9. Often taken as, A horse kept 
for hire 1614. Also fig. +3. One who does 
mean work for hire ; a common drudge. Also 
fig. -1784. t4. A prostitute -1679. 3. A 

Hackney-coach. 1664. 

t. He rode.. a strong h. for tbe road, to save his 
gallant wnrhorse Scott, a. fig. Hector of Troy was 
an h. to him Dkkkkr. 3. Public hackniea in the 
schooling trade Cowfer. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. a. In apposition, as hackney 
horse = senses 1, a. b. attrib. Of or pertaining to 
a hackney (horse), as h. hire , stable , stud, etc. c. 
Plying for hire, as Hackney-carriage, -chair, -coach, 
etc. ta. a. in apposition, or as adj. Hireling (also 
fig.), as h. author, pen, tongue, writer, etc. h. attrib. 
or ad/. Done by a hackney or for hire, as k. job , 
writing, fc. Prostitute, as H.-wench. 

tB. as adj. Worn out, like a hired horse, by 
indiscriminate use ; trite, commonplace ; hack- 
neyed -179a. 

Ha*ckney, v. Now rare exc. In fpl. a. 
Hackneyed. 1577- [£ Hackney sb.] x. 
trans, -* Hack v .* 3. a. Also^g. +a. To 
convey in a hackney-carriage. CoWPER. +3. 

I fig. To drive hard ; to post ; to hurry. Also 
intr . (for reft.) -1798. +4. To let out for hire. 

Also Intr. for pass. - 1736, $• To make com- 

mon by indiscriminate everyday usage; to 
render vulgar, trite, or commonplace 1596; fto 
undo the freshness or delicacy of -1808. 6. To 
render habituated, practised, or experienced in. 
Often dyslogistic. 1751. 

3. How are thy Angels hackney d up and down To 
visit man Quarles. % So common hackney’d in the 
eyes of men Shaks. 6. Persons a little hackneyed in 
the world Lyttoh. 
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H&‘cluiey-ca*niage. 1831. [f. Hackney 
sb. + Carriage.] Any vehicle standing or 
publicly plying for hire. 

HA*ckney-chaiT» 1710. Formerly, a sedan 
chair, now a bath chair or the like, plying pub- 
licly for hire. Hence Hackney-cbaircnan. 
H&'ckney-coa'Ch. 1610. [f. Hackney so. 
+ Coach.] A four-wheeled coach, drawn by 
two horses, and seated for six persons, kept for 
hire. Hence Ha*ckney*coa'chman. 

Hackneyed (hse'knid), ppl. a. 1749. [f. 
Hackney v .] + 1. Hired ; kept for hire -1818. 
3. Made trite and commonplace; stale 1749. 
3. Experienced, occas ., to disgust or weariness 
1760. 

1. Ah. expression Hurd, objection Boswell, sub- 
ject 2887. 3. Hacknied statesmen D'Israeli. 

Hackney-man (hsrkmmarn). ME. [f. 
Hackney sb. + Man.] A man who keeps 
hacks or hackney-carriages for hire. 

Hackster. Obs. exc. dial. 1581. [f. Hack 
v . 1 -f -ster.] x. lit. One who hacks ; a cut- 
throat : a swashbuckler. 9. A prostitute 1594* 
Hackthom (hse*kj>£xn). 1863. [ad. Du. 
haakedom, hook-thorn.] A S. African thorny 
shrub (Acacia detinens), also termed 4 Wait-a- 
bit thorn *. 

Hack-work (harkiw&ik). 1851. [Hack 
j £.*1 Work (esp. literary work) done by a 
hack or hired drudge. 

Hacqueton, hacton, vars. of Haqueton, 

Acton. 

Had, pa. t. and pple. of Have v. 

Hadder, obs. Sc. f. Heather. 

Haddie (hac*di). 1816. A Sc. dial. var. of 

haddo — Haddock. 

Haddock (bse-d^k). ME. [Origin tinkn. 
The suffix -ock is app. dim., as in bullock, etc. 
The Gael, adag is from Eng. j A fish (Gadus 
seglefinus) allied to the cod. but smaller, abun- 
dant in the North Atlantic and the British seas, 
and much used for food. Also applied to 
allied fishes, as the Norway or Norwegian h., 
the Bergylt or Sea Perch ; etc. Hence Ha*d- 
docker, a person or vessel employed in fishing 
for h. 

Hade (h*ul), sb. 1789. [Goes with Hade 
v.] Mining and Geol. The inclination of a 
mineral vein or fault from the vertical; the 
complement of the dip. Also called underlay 
or underlie . 

Hade(h^id),». 1681. [? dial, form of head; 
cf. tread, trade.'] Mining, etc. intr. To in- 
cline or slope from the vertical, as a shall, a 
vein, a fault. 

II Hades (h/1 dfz). Also formerly Ades. 
1597. [a. Gr. (orig. atbrjr, or a tbrjs) of 

unkn. origin; in LXX and N.T. Greek, used 
as tr. Heb. shlSl, the abode of departed spirits.] 
1. Gr, Myth . Oldest name of the god of the 
dead, also called Pluto ; hence, the kingdom of 
Hades, the lower world, the abode of shades 
1599. 9. In N.T. (R.V.): The state or abode 

of the dead, or of departed spirits after this life; 
=■ Heb. Shcol X597. 

1. Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name Of Demo* 
gorgon Milt. The enthroned Persephone in Hades 
Tennyson, a. Neither was be left in Hades, nor did 
his flesh see corruption R.V. Acts U. 32. 

||Hadj (hse-ds). 1704. [Arab. A 

pilgrimage to Mecca. 

|| Hadji, hajji (hae^f)- 1812. [ad. Arab. 
kdji, f. hdjj ; see prec.J A title given to one who 
has made the greater pilgrimage (on 8th to xoth 
day of the xatn month) to the tomb of Moham- 
med at Mecca, b. An Oriental Christian who 
has visited the Holy Sepulchre atjerusalem 1835. 
Hadrosaur (hardrosSj). 1^7. [ad.mod.L. 
Hadrosaurus (name of the genus), f. Gr. Abpbt 
thick, stout + ouvpoi ( - aavpa ) lizard.] A 
genus of gigantic fossil saurian reptiles found 
in N. America. 

Haecceity (heksTlti, hfk->. 1647. [ad. 
med.L. hxcceitatem ^thisness* (Duns Scotus), 
f. hxc, fem. of hie this.] Scholastic Philos The 
quality implied in the use of this , os this ma*l 
* thisness \ * hereness and nowness ' ; individu- 
ality. 

Hema-» fiema-, repr, Gr. aTfia blood 9 
sometimes improp. used for Hjgmato- or 
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HiEMAD 

Hemck For wonts in Asemes- ten HeMo-. 
The sp. he- in words from Gr. alfta is favoured 
In U. S., but is rare in Gt. Britain. 

Hwnad (hrmdfcd), fh. J 8 gi. (f. Gr. alfta 4 
-ad, after monad, etc.} A blood-oorposcie. 
Haemal, hemal (hrmAl), a. 1839. [f* Gr. 
alfta + -AL. J Ana*, Of or belonging to the 
blood or blood-vascular system ; belonging to 
or situated on or towards that side or region of 
the body which contains the heart ana great 
blood-vessels : opp, to neural ; in the case of 
the Vertebrata and Tunicata, synonymous with 
ventral, , ' 

Haemal arch, Owen's term for the inferior arch of a 
typical vertebra. H. cavity , the cavity formed by a 
aeries of h. arches (constituted by the ribs, costal 
cartilages, and breast-bone). H. spine, the ventral 
element of a h. arch. 

Hsemapophysis (hrmApp-fisis). 1849. 
[mod.L.; see Hemo- and Apophysis. (So 
called as situated towards the haemal aspect of 
the body.)] Anat. Owens term for that portion 
of the haemal arch of a typical vertebra situated 
between the pleurapophysis and the haemal 
Spine. Hence Hm mapophy *slal a. 
UHawnatemesis (hfinAte'm/sis). 1800. fmod. 
L., f. Gr alpar-+ f/tectr.] Path Vomiting of 
blood. 

Haematic, hem* (hfmeetik), 1854. fad. 
Gr. al far in 6 s, f. alfta.'] 

A. adj. Pertaining to blood; containing blood, 
sanguineous ; acting upon the blood ; of the 
colour of blood. 

B. sb. 1. A medicine that acts upon the 
blood 1854. a. Haematics: that branch of 
physiology or medicine which treats of the 
blood 1854. 

Haematin, hem- (hrmfttm, he m-). 1819. 
[mod. f. Gr al/iaT*+-iN.] Chem . z. Earlier 
name of Hematoxylin. a. A bluish-black 
amorphous substance with metallic lustre, 
obtained from red blood-corpuscles, in which 
It exists as a constituent of haemoglobin 1845. 
Hence Heemati*nic a . of or relating to h. (sense 
a) ; sb. a medicine which increases the h. in the 
blood Ha matino -meter, an instrument for 

measuring the h. in the blood; Hee matino- 
me-trlc a. relating to such measurement. 
“H» matbnrria, the passing of urine con tain - 
jig the colouring matter of the blood without 
the corpuscles (now called hxmoelobinuria ). 
Haematite, hem- (he-m&tait, hrm-). 1543. 
[ad. L. hxmatites (formerly also used), Gr. 
alftaTiTrfs (sc. XfCor) lit . blood-like stone; see 
-ite. The commercial and economic sp. is 
hem-.] Min. Native sesquioxide of iron (Fe a O*), 
a widely distributed iron ore, occurring in crys- 
talline, massive, or granular forms; in colour, 
red, reddish-brown, 6r blackish with a red 
streak Also attrtb . 

Br<rum kxmatite: a brown or brownish yellow 
mineral, consisting of hydrated sesquioxide of iron j 
also called liMomte. Hence HemAtl'tic A, also 
bem-, pertaining to, consisting of, or resembling h. 

Haemato-, hemato- (hsm&to, hemato), bef. a 
vowel Has mat*, hemat*, »Gr. alpar comb. i. 
alfta blood. See also Hemo- for some shorter 
forms. The spelling hemato- is chiefly U.S. 

hee matochro-me (Gr. xpwpa], a red colouring 
matter developed in some Protozoa at a certain stage 
of existence : lias’matocry'al [Gr. cpifev cold, frost] 
belonging to the Humatocrya or cold-blooded 
Vertebrata; hflD'inatocy>at, -cy atis, a cyst con. 
uining blood; hse'm&todyn&mica, -dynamo'- 
meter (see bae matoge'nesia (see Gene- 

sis}, the formation of blood; hss'matoge-nlc a., re- 
lating to baematogenesis ; also «= next ; heemato*- 
genoua originating in the blood; haemato*- 
phagous [Gr. -payee] a., feeding upon, or living in, 
the blood ; hss'matopby to [Gr. 6vt6v J, a vegetable 
parasite inhabiting tbe blood t |{hse>matopole*sla 
(Gr. vofi^rtfl, the formation of blood; whence 
h»>matopoie'tic a. ; hcematoaco pe, haemato- 
Spc ctroacopc, an instrument for the determination 
of the quantity of oxyhemoglobin in the blood; 
tuamato'seopy, a (spectroscopic) method of exam- 
ining the blood; has matothe*nnal a., warm- 
blooded; haematotho-rax, hemorrhage into tbe 
pleural cavities ; hS0 r xnatozo*on (pi. wa) [Gr. fttov j, 
an animal parasite inhabiting the blood; Bence 
tne>matozo*an • prec. 1 hamatofoic a., of or 
pertaining to a hematosoon. 

Hasmatoblast (hrmatoblast). 1876. [See 
Hemato- and -blast.] a. Phys. Name 
given to certain yellowish or greenish disks, 
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smaller than the ordinary blood-corpuscles, 
found in the blood of viviparous Vertebrate ; 
also called blood-plates . b. JzmbryoL Name 

given to cells of the mesoderm from which the 
first hlood -corpuscles and tyrod-vessels origi- 
nate. Hence H«matobla*stic a. 
Haemrato-crynstallin. 1863. [f. as prec. 
4 Crystalline j a. The special form of Crys- 
tallin or Globulin found in the blood-cor- 
puscles. b. Haemoglobin when obtained, in a 
crystalline condition. 

Ha»m&to-glo*bulin. 1845* [for hmmatino- 
globulin , f. Hematin 4 Globulin, as com- 
posed of the two. ] Chem. The colouring matter 
of the red corpuscles of the blood ; also called 
Hflematoglo biu ; now usu. shortened to HEMO- 
GLOBIN. 

Haematoid, hem* (hfm&ioid, hem-), a . 

1840. [ad. Gr. alparoeibifs ; see -OID.] a. 
Resembling or containing blodd. b. Consist- 
ing of haematoidin. 

Hasmatoi’dln, hem-. 1855. [f.prec. 4 -in.] 
Chem . A yellow or yellowish-red crystalline 
substance found in extravasated blood ; by some 
identified with bilirubin. 

Hsematoin (hfinflt^ in). 1876. [Differen- 
tiated from haematin.] Chem . A derivative of 
haemoglobin containing no iron. 

Haematology (h/matp*16dri). i8n. \f. 


Hemato- 4 -logy/} That branch of animal 


physiology which relates to the blood. 

Heematometer, hem- (himfito-raftw). 
1854. [See Hemato- and -meter.] a- == 
heemodynamometer (see Hemo-). b. An in- 
strument for numbering the blood-corpuscles. 

Haematosin, bem* (hem*, hf-m&t^in). 
1834. [a. F. kimatosine , in eg. f. Gr. alftaros 

gen. 4 -in.] — Hematin 2. 

IlHaematoais (himfit<*»*sis). 1696. [med. or 
mod.L., a. Gr. alft&rwatt (Galen).] a. The 
formation of blood, esp. of blood-corpusclrs ; 
sanguification, b. Old name for haemorrhage, 
c. The oxygenation of the blood in the lungs. 

Heematoxylln, hem- (himafpksilin V 1874. 
[f. mod. Bot/L. hxmatoxylon, -urn logwood (f. 
Hemato- 4 Gr. (v\ov) + -in. J Chem. A crys- 
talline substance (C] fi IIuO) 0 obtained from 
logwood ; colourless when pure, but affording 
fine red, blue, and purple dyes by the action of 
alkalis and oxygen. Hence Heamatoxylic a . 
derived from h. 

UHaematuria (himatifl**ri&). 1811. [f. He- 
mato- 4 Uria.] Path. The presence of blood 
in the urine. Hence HsematuTic a. 

Hasrnic (hrmik), a. 1857. [Arbitrary f. Gr. 
alfta + -ic ; prop, Hematic. J Pertaining or 
relating to the blood, as hsemic asthma. 

Hasmin (hf-min). 1857. [f. Gr. alfta + -m ; 
cf. haematin.] Chem . A deep red crystalline 
substance obtained from blood, containing hae- 
matin and hydrochloric acid. 

Haemo-, hemo- hemo), bef. a vowel 

heem-, hem- (hfm, hem), repr. Gr. al/10-, 
shortened f. alftaro- Hemato-, comb, t alfta 
blood. 

hse*mochrome (erron. Kama -) [Gr. vpoi/aa] » 
Haemoglobin; hence h 0 <mocbromo*meter, an 
apparatus for calculating the amount of haemoglobin 
in a liquid by comparison with a standard solution of 
normal colour * {Syd. Soc. Lex.) f tusmocoele (Gr. 
Koltac, eoiAm], the body-caVity of an arthropod or 
mollusc, analogous to the coelome of a vertebrate ; 


graph [Gr. *ee -mbtee, -naartil, instruments 

for measuring and registering the velocity of the 
blood -current i basmodynaTsks [see Dynamics], 
4 the science of tbe force* connected with Ibe circula- 
tion of the blood' (Syd. Soc. Lex.)\ h»«mody> 
namo’meter (erron. hmma-\ an instrument for 
measuring the pressure of the blood ; hsemoglo*bu- 
lln a Haemoglobin; hmmoly’tic (Gr. Avrieoe] a., 
destructive of the blood or of the blood-corpuscles; 
has mopatho'logy, the pathology of the blood; 
hsemopoie*tlc (see Hamaio-); bea*moacopa, an 
apparatus for examining tbe blood ; so hmo*S6Dpy 
(erron. hstma-), examination of the blood; see 
H amato- ; hse mot&cho-meter (erron. heema^iOt, 
rdyor ; see -metebI, an instrument for measuring the 
velocity of the blood-current; so hseniotacbo*- 
metry ; haa mo tho«yax (see Hacmato-X 
Heemocyanin, hemo. (hitniiaBMaiii). 
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Also erron. hstma-. 1845. [See Hemo- and 
Cyan in.] su A blue colouring matter which 

has been found in human blood. b. A sub- 
stance containing copper, blue when oxidized 
and colourless when deoxidized, found normal* 
ly in the blood of some invertebrates. 
Haemoglobin, hemo- (hfmogUubin). 1869. 
[Shortened f. Hemato-globuun.] Chem. The 
colouring matter of the red corpuscles of the 
blood, which serves to convey oxygen to the 
tissues in the circulation ; it occurs in reduced 
form [reduced A) in tbe blood of the veins, and, 
combined with oxygen (oxyhmmoglopm), in that 
of the arteries. Formerly called cruorin, hstma- 
toglobulin, hstmoglobulin , hsematoglobtn. Hence 
|] Hsrmoglobinae'mia, Path, the piesence of 
free h. in the fluid part of the blood. Hn : mo* 
globini'ferous a. containing h. Hae-mogk> 
bino'meter, an Instrument for measuring the 
h. in blood; whence Has moglobino’metry. 
|| Has:moglobimrria, Path (he presence of free 
h. in the urine ; whence Haa xnogldblnu*rie a 
characterized by h. 

Hsemometer 187a. [See 

Hemo and -fcfETEit.J An Instrument for 
measuring {a) the quantity of blood passing 
through a vessel in a given time ; \b) the pres- 
sure of the blood (» Asttnodynamometer); or [t) 
the amount of haemoglobin, in the blood (=» 
hsemoglobmometer ). 

tHsemony (h/*mdhi). [? f. Gr, aXfwsv skil- 
ful, or alftwutos blood-red.] An imaginary 
plant having supernatural virtues. Milt, Comets 
638. 

||Ha?mopllilla (bftn^frlii, hema-). Also 
haBmo'pbily (rare). 1854. [mod.L., f, Hemo 
+ Gr. 4>iA/a.J Path. A tendency to bleeding, 
either spontaneously, or from very slight in- 
juries ; haemorrhagic diathesis. Hence Heemo* 
phi*lic a. 

H Haemoptysis (brmp^ptisis). 1646. [mod.L., 
f. Hemo- + vri *<ris spitting.] Path. Spitting of 
blood ; expectoration of blood, or of bloody 
mucus, etc., from the lungs or bronchi. Hence 
Haomoptyaic, -al a. mating to or affected 
with h. 

Haemorrhage, hemo- (lie mSiodj). 1671. 
If. as Hemorrhac.Y .1 An escape of blood 
due to rupture of a blood-vessel ; bleeding, esp 
when profuse or dangerous. Also fig. 

Haemorrhagic, hemo- (hemdrae-daik), a, 
1804. [ad. Gr. alftoppaytxSs 5 see Hemo- 
krhagy and -ic.] Belonging to, of the nature 
of, accompanied with, or produced by haemo- 
rrhage. 

fHae-morrhagy, hemo-. 1541. [Earlier 
emorogie, a. F., ad. L. hsemorrhagus (also used), 
&. Gr, alftoppayta , f. alpa 4 -payta, l stem 
Pay-, of prjyvvvat to break, burst.] «■ Hemo- 
RKHAOE. 1838. 

Haemorrhoid 1, hemo- (he*m 5 roid) ; usu. 
in pi. [ME. emeraudei, enure udis, a. OF. 
emoroyde , in 16th c. hemort hotdes, ad. L. htemo- 
rrhoida, ad. Gr. alfioppotv discharging blood, 
pi. alfiopootte* (sc. <pKii 9 «) veins liable to dis- 
charge blood ; deriv. of alftoppoos.] 1. pi. A 
disease characterized by tumours of the veins 
about the anus ; — Piles, q. v. Rarely stag, 
fa. //. Heemo rrhoidal veins -1541. * 

tHmmorrhoid a. Also hcem oiT he, and in 
L. form bcemorrltolCa, «rhut. MB, [ad. U 
hsemorrhots, -Idem, a. Gr. j etvm. as in prec.] 
A serpent whose bite was fabled to cause ua- 
stancnable bleeding -1774* 

HsemorrhoiaaC hemo- (hemdroi‘<Un, a. 
Isb.) 1541. [G Hemorrhoid * 4 -al.] uPatk. 
Of or pertaining to bseraorrhoida 1651 o. 
Anat. Applied to those arteries* veins, and 
nerves which are distributed to the rectum tod 
adjacent parts 1671. 3. sb. (in tense a) 154s. 

Haemostatic, hemo- (hfmnstm ttk. hem-)- 
Also erron. haspia-* hema-. 2706. [mod, f. 
Hemo- 4 Gr. araundt stopping.] A, adj. 
Having the property of stopping haemorrhage j 
styptic 1854. B. a. A styptic. 

Hat obs. pa. t of Heave. 

Hafnium (hsft*fhi 0 m). 1993. [f. Da. Kjobn- 
hafn Qopenhagen 4 -iUM.] Chem. A metallic 
element » symbol H( atomic number 7a. 


t(men). a (pm), an (bed), v (cwt). ^(Fr. chsf). 9 (ever), si (/, eye) a (Fr. esn dr vie). l(s»t). • (Psychs). 9 (whet). ?(g 0 t)» 
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Haft (haft), sb* Also heft [ 0 & hmfUt 
neut., handle, f. (tilt.) OTeuL root haf- Hkavr, 
ox hah HavK ( ; app. that which is taken hold 
of.] A handle ; esp. that t>f a cutting or pierc- 
ing instrument, as a dagger, kni e, sickle, eto. 
The h. of a razor Goldsm. Hilt and heft Browning. 
Haft, sb * Sc. and n. dial. Also heft. 
i7*$- [Goes app. w. Haft v. h ] i. Fixed place 
of abode, a. Accustomed pasture-ground 1800. 
Haft, v.i Also heft. ME. [f. Haft sb . 1 j 
i. tram. To fit with, or fix in, a haft or handle, 
fa. To drive in up to the haft. STANYHtiRST. 

•j- Haft, w. a 1510. I? Te P r ’ an OE. type 
*hxflian to stick.] tnlr. To use suhtilty or 
deceit, to use shifts or dodges ; to haggle, cavil ; 
to hold oft, hang hack -1644. Hence tHfc'fter 
sb. a caviller, wrangler, haggler, dodger. 

Haft, V* Sc. and n dial. Also heft. 1705. 
[Goes app. with HaftjA*; origin uncertain.] 

I. tram . To establish in a situation Or place 
of residence; spec, to accustom (sheep, cattle) 
to a pasturage. Also intr. for refi. 1725. a. 
transf. and Jig . To set or plant firmly, fix, root, 
settle 1755. 

Hag (nag), sb.* [ME. hegge, haggis; a 
shortened form of OE. hxgtesse, hrhtisse, hxgtes, 
-tis 4 fury, witch, hag * ; ?f. OE. haga (Ger. nag) 
a bush + -tests fem. ending, witches being sup- 
posed to be seen in bushes at night.] t. An 
evil spirit, da*mon, or infernal being, in female 
form; applied to the Grpeco-I^atin Furies, 
Harpies, etc.; also to the Tent, 'fairies* 1552. 
+b. Applied to ghosts, hobgoblins, and other 
terrors of the night -1634. a. A witch; some- 
times an infernally wicked woman. Now assoc, 
w. 3. 1587. a- An ugly, repulsive old woman ; 
often with implication of viciousness or malici- 
ousness ME. Also Jig. and tiransf. of a man. 

4. ta. A kind of light said to appear at night on 
horses' manes and men's hair -1656. b. dial. 
A white mist usu. accompanying frost 1825. 

5. A cyclostomous fish [Myxine glutinosa) 
allied to the lamprey, ccl-like in form, and 
living parasitically upon other fishes. Also 
h.-Jlsh. 1611. 

*. Noontide b. or goblin arim Scott. b. Blue 
meagre h. t or stubborn unlaid ghost MlLT. l How 
now you Recoct, black, and midnight Hags Shaks 

J. Jig The h. Evil Tennyson. transf. That old h. 
fSiicnus] Golding. 

Comb,, as k.~seed (from a) j also h.-fisb (see j 
hag's teeth, irregularities in a matting or pointing 
such as to spoil the uniformity; -track = Fairy-eing. 

Hag, sb .2 tt. dial. 1470. [perh. a. ON. 
hagi t Sw. hags enclosed field, pasture; cogn. 
w. OE. haga enclosure.] +1. ? A hedge. a. 
A wooded enclosure ; a coppice or copse 1589. 
a. He led me ©uer holts and hags Fairfax. 

Hag, * 3.3 Sc. and n. dial. 1615. [Of Norse 
origin ; cf. ON. hpgg cutting blow or stroke, 
aLo a hewing down of trees, (. hpggva to hew. 
Hag i\ l J x. A cuttirg, hewing, or felling 
1808. a. The stump of a tree leit after felling. 
Also hagsnart. 1615. 3. A port.on of a wood 

marked for cutting ; hence, a lot of felled wood 
1796. 

3. Edward learned from her that the da> k hog. . was 
simply a portion of oak copse, .to be felled that day 
Scott. 

Hag, sb.h Sc. and n. dial. ME. [Cf. ON. 
hpgg, in the sense * cut-like gap or ravine in a 
mountain see prec.] ti. A break, gap, or 
chasm (in a crag or cliff). ME. only. 9. 
4 Moss-ground that has formerly been broken 
up; a pit or break in a moss', i.e. marsh or 
bog (Jam.) 1662. a* The vertical margin of a 
peat -cutting ; the shelving margin of a stream 

1893. 

n. dial. ME. [a. ON. hpggva 
(: — *haggwan OTeut. *hanwan) to hack, *- 
OE. hiawan to Hew.J trans. ■= Hack v . 1 i. 
Also absol. or intr. 

Ha*, v* Obs. exc. dial. 1587. [In x, f. 
Hao sb. 1 ; In a, 3 ?] ti. trans. To torment or 
terrify as a hag ; to trouble as the nightmare 
*1700. a. To urge; to egg on. Now dial. 
*S 8 7 * 3. * 1 0 tire out, fag. Now dial. 1674. 
H&garene (hxgftrm). 1535* L. 

Agartnus , f. Agar, Hagar.] A reputed de- 
scendant of Hagar the concubine of Abraham 
and mother of lshmael ; an Arab, a Saracen, 
Also transf. 


transf. Hagarenm, sons of fornication and wrath 
Milman. y 

Hagfcerry (hsrgberi) Also hack-, Ueck-, 
heg*berry. 1597. [Of Norse origin ; Dan. 
hxgge-bxr, Norw. hagge-bdr , etc. ] A northern 
name of the bird-cherry, Prunus Padus . 

Hag-boat. Rarely hag. 1700. [?] A kind 
of vessel formerly used both as a man-of-war, 
and in the timber and coal trade ; latterly, * a 
clincher-built boat with covered foresheet* and 
one mast with a trysail ‘ (Smyth). 

Hagbolt : see Hack bolt. 

Hagbush, -but(t, obs. ft Hackdush, 
H \CKBIJT. 

IlHaggadah (haga -da). Also Hagada h, 
Agadah. 1856. [Rabbinical Heb.; — ‘tale’, 
esp. 4 edifying tale , f. higgtd to declare, tell. 
Heb. pi. haggrdotk , occas. used.] A legend, 
anecdote, parable, or the like, introduced In the 
Talmud to illustrate a point of the Law; hence, 
the legendary element of the Talmud, as dist. 
Irom the Halachak. Hence Hagg&'dic a. of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of H. Hagga*- 
dlst, a writet* of H. Haggndi*stlc a. 

Haggard (hse'gkid), sb.* 1586. [cf. ON. 
keygaror, f. hey hay and gar6r Garth.] In 
Ireland and Isle of Man : A stackyard. 

Haggard (hae-gkid), sb* 1567. [Haggard 
a. 1, used absol.] x. A wild (female) hawk 
caught when in her adult plumage. (With 
some, in I7ri8th c. = peregrine falcon.) ta. 
Jig. A wild and intractable person (at first, a 
female); one not to be captured -1680. 

s. Tam. Shr. fv, it. 39. 

t Haggard, sb* 1658. [? after Hag sb. 1 ; cf. 
dotard, etc .1 A hag -1715. 

Haggard (hae’gaid), a. 1567. [Cf. F. 
hagard , wild, froward, unsociable, orig. said of 
a falcon * that preyed for her selfe long before 
she was taken’ (Cotgr.), Others make it 
Norman-Picard for haiard , deriv. of haic 
'hedge', i.e. living in a hedge, wild. But?.] 
x. Of a hawk : Caught after having assumed 
the adult plumage ; hence, wild, untamed, to. 
transf. and fig. a. Wild, unreclaimed, un- 
trained. b. * Froward, contrarie, crosse, vn- 
sociable* (Cotgr.) -1695. t3. In ragged plumage 
-1798. t4. Half-starved; gaunt, lean -1796. 

5. Of a person : Wild-looking ; in early use 
applied esp. to the wild expression of the eyes, 
afterwards to the expression induced by priva- 
tion, want of rest, anxiety, terror, or worry. 
Also transf. and fig 1697. b. Gaunt or 
scraggy-looking, from the loss of flesh with age 
X807. 

1. In time all Hagspred Haukea will stoope the Lures 
T. Watson. 4. The gaunt hagard forms of famine 
and nakedness Burke. 5. Staring his eyes, and h. 
wa* his look Drydrn. b. H. beyond the power of 
rouge Cari.ylk. Hence H&'ggardly a. and aetv. 
Ha*ggardness. 

Hagged (h*gd, hae*g6d), a. Now dial. 
1694. Mf. Hag sb. 1 ; prob. infl. by Haggard.J 
1. Bewitched ; also, hng-like. ? Obs. 1700 . a. 
Lean, gaunt ; haggard ; worn-out. 

Haggis (htegisL ME. [?] A dish consist- 
ing of the heart, lungs, ana liver of a sheep, 
calf, eto. (or sometimes of the tripe and chitter- 
liugs), minced with suet and oatmeal, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, onions, etc., and tx>iled like 
a large sausage in the maw of the animal. (A 
popular English dish till x8th c., but now con- 
sidered specially Scotch.) 

Anlinout a haggas brought, fill'd up With fat and 
blood Chapman. 

Haggish (hse-gif), a. 1583. [See -ish.] 
Like, resembling, or of the nature of a hag. 
Hence Ha’ggiah-ly adv., -ness. 

Haggle (hwgT), v. 1583. [Tn i, freq. of 
Hag v. 1 (cf. Hackle v. 1 ). j x. trans. To mangle 
with repeated irregular cuts ; to cut clumsily ; 
to hack, mangle, mutilate 1599; intr. to hdek 
1768. 9. intr. To cavil, wrangle, dispute as to 

terms; esp. to make difficulties in settling a 
bargain 1602 ; trans. to harass with haggling 
1648. 8. intr. To advance with difficulty 


z. Suffolk® first dyed, and York® all hagled oner 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay Hen. V. iv, vi. ti. 
a. There were two points on which he haggled Scott, 
Hence a»u?« sb, wrangling about terms. Hat- 
gler, a bungler (how dial.); one who haggles in 
making a bargain ; also, a huckster, a Cadobr. 


HagicH bagi-^ comb, ft Gr. byim holy, 
saintly ; as In Ha*giarchy [Gr. bpxhl * thc rule 
or order of saints ; etc, 

Hagiocracy [haeggrkr&si). 1846. [f. Gr. 
&yios + -cr acy.] A government ot sovereignty 
of persons esteemed holy. 

IlHagiographa (hsegi^ grdfa), sb. pi. 1583. 
fiate L-, a. Gr., f. ityuH + ypuqrif, -7 patpm.] 
The Greek name flit. 4 sacred writings ’) of the 
last of the three divisions ot the Hebrew scrip- 
tures (called in Heb. k'tkubim wiitings) com- 
prising all the books not induded under * the 
Law * and 4 the Prophets \ (These are Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job ; Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes, Esther ; Daniel, Ezra, Nehcmiah, 
Chronicles.) Hence Hagio’graphal a. of or 
pertaining to the H. 

Hagiographer (h«gi,pgrifoi). 1656. [f. 
med.L. h apograph us -f -ER 1 ; cf. prec.J 1. A 
sacred writer ; esp. one of the writers of the 
Hagiographa. 9. A writer of saints' lives ; 
a hagiologist 1849. So Hagiogra'pliic, -al a. 
of or pertaining to sacred writings or the sacred 
Scriptures; of or relating to the Hagiographa; 
pertaining to the writing of saints' lives. Hap 
gio'grapby, the writing of the lives of saints; 
also — Hagiographa. 

Hagiolatry (haegi^-lAtri). 1808. [f. Gr. 
dwto* + \arptla. ] The worship of saints. 
Hagiology (hcegi^ lbdgi). 1807. [f« Gr. 
5710s ; see -logy.] The literature that treats 
of the lives and legends of saints; also, of 
great men or heroes ; a work on the lives and 
legends of the saints. Hence Hagiolo*gic, -al 
a. Haglo’logiat, a writer of h. ; one versed 
in h. 

Hagioscope (hargiflskrfTup). Also agio- 
scope. 1839. [f. Gr. &ytos ; see -scope.] A 
small opening, cut through a chancel arch or 
wall, to enable worsliippers in an aisle or side 
chapel to see the elevation of the host; a squint; 
also, a kind of chancel window. Hence Hagio- 
aco*pic a. 

Hag-ridden (bae # £,rkrn), fifil. a . 1684. [f. 
Hao sb 1 + Riddfn ppl. a.) 1. Ridden by a 

hag; esp. afflicted by nightmare, a. Oppressed 
in mind 1702. So Ha g-ride v. to ride as a hag. 
Hagseed : see Hag sb. 1 
Hagship (hsegfip). 1604. [See -ship.] 
The personality of a hag; used as & mock 
title. 

Hag-taper (hce g,t^pM'.. 1548. [f. ? + 

Taper sb.) A plant, the Great Mullein ( Ver- 
bascum Thapsus). 

Hah, var. of Ha infery. and vb. 

Ha ha (ha ha*), inter/, and sb. 1 OE. [A 
natural utterance.] 

A. inter]. The ordinary representation ol 
laughter* 

B. sb. A loud or open laugh 1806. Hence 
Ha ha v. to utter ha ha in laughter, to laugh 
aloud. 

Ha-ha (hnha). sb. 2 Also haw-haw. 171a. 

| a. F. haha ; accord.ng to Fr. t tyniologists, 
from ha / exclam, of surprii»e.] A boundary 
to a garden, pleasure-ground, or park, of such 
a kind as not to interrupt the view from within, 
and not to be seen till closely approached; 9 
sunk fence. Also attrib. 

Haidingerite (hardiparsit). 1827. [f. von 
H didinger, Austrian mineralogist.] Min. 1. 
A hydrated arsenate of calcium, occurring in 
minute white crystals. ta. » BebTHIERITS 
-1868. 

Haiduck, obs. t Heyduck* 

|| Haik, haick (haik, hoik). Also tbyke, 
etc. 1713. f Arab. hayk t f. hdk to weave*} An 
oblong piece of cloth which Arabs wrap round 
the head and body, as an outer garment. 

Hall (h?H), sb.* [Com. Tent. : OE. hagai 
(- a l , -el), and hxgl (kxrel) : — WGer. *hagal, 
*hagl OTeut. *Aag(a)/o- ; perh, cogtL w. 
Gr. fcayX- in *hxXt)( pebble ; cf. hailstone , j x. 
Ice (frozen raindrops) ((tiling in pellets or masses 
in a shower from the Atmosphere. (In iprixtg 
and summer usu. accompanying a thunder- 
storm.) 9. With « and pi. A shower or storm 
of hall. ' Now usu. only transf. ot fig. 3. 
attrib,, as Maib-sAower (OE. kstgheilf)\ -ttorm. 
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t. Down comet a deluge of sonorous h. Thomson. 
a. Alts Well v. iii. 33. treui^f. A perfect b. of round* 
shot assailed us 1893. 

fH&il, sb.% Chiefly north . ME, [a. ON. 
£«/// health, cogn. w. OE. hi l ; see Heal jA] 
Health, safety, welfare -1549. 

Phr. To drink A, to drink wishing health, etc, to 
another. 

Hail, sb . * 1500. [Hail inlerj. used subat., 
and n. of action f. Hail v .*1 x. An exclam, 
of ' hail ' ; a (respectful) salutation, a. The 
act of hailing some one; a shout of welcome; 
a call to aLtract attention x8ix. 

1. The Angel Haile Bestow'd, the holy salutation 
Milt. a. Phr. Within h.i within call; so out 0/ A., 
beyond call. Orig. Naut. 

+Hail, a. [ME. heil \ a. ON. heiU hale, 
sound, whole ■■ OE. hdl\ see Hale and 
Whole.] «* Hale, Whouc. Also fig. -1725. 

Phr. Hail be ihou t etc., an cxclam. of well-wishing 
or reverence. 

Hall (hr*l), v} [OE. Hawaiian : — OTeut 
*hag{a)Mjan. See Hail sb . 1 1 1. intr. a, 

In it hatls = hail falls, b. with subject: To 
pour or send down hail ME. a. trans . To 
pour, throw, or sfend down with force like hail 
in a storm 1570, 

a. He hail'd downe oathes that he was onely mine 
Siiaks. 

Hall (h*»l), t;.2 ME. [f. Hail sb . 2 and 
inter;."] 1. trans . To salute with 'hail'; to 
salute, greet; to welcome, a. To call to (a 
ship, a person, etc.) from a distance, in order 
to attract attention. (Orig. and chiefly Naut ) 
, S63* 8- intr. or absol. To call out in order to 

attract attention. (Formerly with te\ now 
only absol.) 1582. 

1. Such a Son as all Men hail'd me happy Milt. 
The restoration of the Stuarts had been hailed with 
delight Macaulay, s. 'To h. a cab (mod.). 1 Phr. 

Ton. from s said of a vessel in reference to the port 
from which she has sailed ; hence transf. of a person, 
to come from. 

Hail interj. ME. [Orig. be hail \ or 

tile like (see Hail a.\ cl. OE. hdl similarly 
used).] An exclam, of greeting or salutation ; 
now poet, and rhet., and usually implying 
respectful or reverential salutation; — L. ave, 
salve. 

H. holy Light, ofspring of Heav'n first-bora Milt. 

H. to race, blithe spirit Shkllky. 

Hail-fellow. 1580. [The greeting * Hail, 

fellow 1 ' (now obs. or arch.), used variously. J 

A. adj. On a most intimate footing; over 
familiar. So Hail fellow well met. 

All's hail-fellow, here Scott. 

B. adv . On most intimate terms 1670, 
tC. 1 b. The state or footing of intimate 

friends -1687. 

Tliis Youth hail Fellow with me made Cotton. 

Hail Mary, phr. and sb. ME. 1. The 
angelic salutation (cf. Luke i. 58) = L. Ave 
Maria . a. As a devotional recitation « Ave 
Mary. ME. 

fHailae, v. ME. [a. ON. heilsa to say hail 
(to a person); cf. Halsr v.] trans . To greet, 
salute -1596. 

fHa-il-shot. 1485. [f. Hail j/.i + Shot 

sb. ] x. Small shot which scatters like hail. 
Also fig. -1830. 9. The discharge of such 

shot. Also fig . -1696. 

Hailstone (hAUt<**n). [f. Hail ;5.i + 
Stone sb. OE. ha rolsidn.~\ A pellet of hail. 
HaMstorm, hail-storm. 1697. [f. Hail 
{*•* + SroRM sb. J A violent iall or storm of 
hail. Also fig. 

Hally (hr'-li), a. i 55 a. [f. Hail ji.l + 
-Y 1 .] Consisting of or characterized by hail 
or hailstorms. 

Haiu (hrin), 27. Now Sc. and dial. ME. 
!a. ON. tugna to hedge, deriv. of OTeut. hag- 
fence, hedge.] i. trans. To enclose or protect 
with a fence or hedge ; esp. to preserve (grass) 
from cattle. *. f 0 spa re, save. Sc. iy> 8 . 
Also absol. or intr. 

«. The uplands are usually ' hayned * or laid up at 
Candlemas 1834. 

Hsifl t, haint, vulgar contr. of have not. 
Hair (he«j), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. hkr, 
hir OTeut, +h&rcfi*\ not known in Gothic. ] 

I. One of the filaments that grow from the skin 
or integument of animals, esp. of most mam- 
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mala, of which they form the characteristic 
coat; applied also to similar-looking filamentous 
outgrowths from the body of insects and other 
invertebrates, although these are generally of 
different structure. b. pi. Hairs ■■ collective 
sense a. [Cf. L. crines, F. Us cheveux, etc. J 
Now obs . or arch, as in grey hairs ; OE. 1 
collect . The aggregate of nairs growing on the 
skin of an animal; also, hairs collectively, as 
used in manufactures, etc. OE. b. fig. 1594. 

3. In plants : An outgrowth of the epidermis, 
consisting of an elongated cell, or a row of 
cells, usually soft and flexible like the hair of 
animals. in Hot. sometimes extended to 
prickles, spore-capsules, etc.: «■ Trichomb, 

4. transf. as in Maidenhair, Venus' hair, etc. 

1551. b. A spring mechanism which is freed 
by the Hair-trigger, q.v. 1864. 5. A jot or 

tittle; an iota; the slightest thing; the least 
degree M El +6. Of one hair : of one colour 
and external quality ; hence ■* sort ; stamp, 
character -1625. 7. A haircloth 1485. 8, 

attrib as k.-cell, etc. 1565. 

x. A sword.. hanging by a haire over his head 1581. 
b. He rends his hairs in sacrifice to Jove Pofk. _ u. 
My h. is grey, but not with years Hyron. fig*. Like 
a Comet.. That., from his horrid h. Shakes Pestilence 
and Warr Milt. 6. Two notable knaues, both of a 
baire Greknk. 

Phr, Against the h. : contrary to the direction In 
which an animal's h. naturally lies ; against the grain, 
inclination, or sentiment. To a h. : to a nicety, with 
complete exactness. A h. cf the dog that bit you, of 
the same dog (or wolf) : see Doc sb. To split hairs : 
to make cavilling distinctions. To keep one’s h. on 
(slang) : to keep cool. To put up her hair : said of n 
girl when she passes into womanhood. Not to turn 
a h. : lit. of a horse, not to show sweat by the roughen- 
: ng of his hair; fig. not to show any sign of being 
umed. or affected by exertion. 

Como. 1 h.'ball, one of the massesof hair of different 
shapes and sizes found in the stomachs of cows, deer, 
etc. ; -bracket, the moulding at the back of a ship's 
figui e-head | -compasses, compasses which can oe 
regulated to the bieadth of a h ; -drawn a., drawn 
out as fine as a hair; -eel, a kind of filiform worm 
inhabiting stagnant water ; -follicle, the cylindrical 
depression in the skin from which a h. grows, ex- 
tending through the corium to the subcutaneous con- 
nective tissue ; -hygrometer, a hygrometer depend- 
ing upon the expansion of hair when exposed to damp; 
•kiln, a hop-kiln covered with a haircloth on which 
the hops are spread out to dry; -lead, a very thin 
lead used for spacing in printing ; -lichen, an erup- 
tion attacking the roots of the hair ; -mole (t-mold), 
a mole on the skin having a h. or hairs on it ; -moss, 
a moss of the genus Polytrichum\ -pencil, a painter’s 
brush made of camel’s hair or the like; -plate, the 
plate at the back of a bloomery ; -pyrites « Mil- 
lkrite; -sac = hair follicle ; -salt (Oer. hours a/z), 
alunogen; -seal, an eared seal of the family Otanidse, 
sub-family Triccphocinse ; -space, a very thin space 
used in printing; -spring, the fine hair-like spring in 
a watch which regulates the movement of the balance- 
wheel I -stone [Ger. hilar Stfin ] = Sagenitk ; t-tail. 
a name of fishes of the family Trichiuridat ; -tail 
worm — h\ir~eel ; -trunk, a trunk covered with 
skin retaining the h. ; t*weed, a conferva. 

Hair, v. 1802. [f. prec.] X. trans. To free 
from hair; to depilate. 9. intr \ 'To produce 
or grow hair * (Cent. Diet.). 

Hairbell, -brain, etc. : see Harf-. 
Hairbreadth (hesubredb). 1561. 1. The 
breadth or diameter of a hair; an infinitesi- 
mally small space or distance, a. attrib. or as 
adj.: Very narrow or close, as h. dtffcrence, 
escape \ hence, h. adventure 1604. 

s. Haire-breadth scapes i* th’ imminent deadly 
breach Shaks. 

Hairbrush (he®*jbmJ). 1599. A toilet- 
brush for the hair. 

Haircloth (he»*ikV]>). 1500. [Cf. Haire.] 

. Cloth or fabric made of hair, used for tents, 
towels, shirts of penitents or ascetics; also in 
drjrtng malt, hops, etc. Also attrib . a. An 

article made of this fabric 1548. 

Hairdresser. 1771. One whose business 
is to dress and cut the hair. So Hal *r dressing, 
the business of a h. 

f Haire. [Two types : x. ME. hire, hears , 
heere,keer; a. ME. haire, through OF. haire \ 
both f. (ult.) WGcr. *hdrjd deriv. of A dr hair. 
The form from French, which survived longest, 
is now merged in Hair sb. (sense 7).] Cloth 
made of hair, haircloth; esp. a hair shirt worn I 
by penitents and ascetics ; extended later to 
sackcloth or the like -1601. 


HAKE 

Haired (heud), a. ME. [f. Hair sb. + 
-ED ®. J Having hair. Often with adj. pre- 
fixed. as black-haired, etc. 

He that bath not his Browes heyred is not seemely 

1548. 

Hal Ten, a. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hkren, 
*hdren; see Hair and -EN *,] Made or con- 
sisting of hair; hair-. 

More.. afflictive than his b. shirt Tbs. Taylor. 

Hai r-grass. 1759. [After L. generic 
name A ira, with reference to the slender hair- 
like branches.] A name for grasses of the 
Linnaean genus A ira. 

Hairiness (he»Tinis). ME. [f. Hairy + 
-ness.] The quality or state of being hairy; 
hirsuteness. 

tHair-iace. ME. [f. Hair sb + Lace.] A 
string or tie for binding the hair ; a fillet; also, 
a fillet in Archil . -1738. 

Hai rless, a. 155a. [See -less.] Destitute 

of hair. 

Hai-r-line. 1731. X. A rope or line made of 
hair. 9. A very thin line, as the up-stroke of 
a written letter 1846. 8- Printing. Hair-line 

Utter : A very thin-faced type, generally used 
for lettering of mounts 1888. 

Hair-lip, erron. f. Hake-lip. 

HaiTpfn, halT-pixi. 1818. A kind of pin 
used in dressing and fastening up the hair, etc. 
b. In full hairpin bendx A sharp bend in a road 
likened to a hairpin in form X923. 
Hair-powder. 1663. A scented powder for 
the hair ; now chiefly used by men-cervants. 

Hair's-breadth, hair's breadth (he»uz- 
bredj>). 1584. « Hairbreadth. Also attrib. 
or as adj. b. Dot. The twelfth part of a line. 
Lindley. 

Hair-Shirt. 1737. A shirt made of hair- 
cloth, worn by ascetics and penitents. (Cf. 
Haire.) 

Hair-sieve (he»*i, si *v). ME. A sieve with 
the bottom made of hair finely woven; usu. for 
straining liquid. 

HaiT-splitter. 1849. One who ‘ splits 
hairs’, or makes minute or cavilling distinc- 
tions. So Hai* r -splitting r bl. sb. the splitting 
of hairs ; ppl. a . that splits hairs. 

Habr-streak. 1816. In full, hair-streak 
butterfly : A butterfly of the genus Theda ; so 
called from the markings on the wings of some 
species. 

HaiT-stroke. 1634. x. A very fine line 
made in writing or drawing; esp. a fine up- 
stroke in penmanship. 9. Printing. A Ceriph. 
x«75- 

Hal -r-trigger. 1830. A secondary trigger 
in a fiiearm. which acts by setting free a spring 
mechanism called the hair , and, being delicate- 
ly adjusted, releases the main trigger by very 
slight pressure. Also attrib. Hence Hai'r- 
triggered a. having a hair-trigger. 
Hair-worm (huowzum). 1638. A ncma* 
toid worm of the genus Gordius ; spec. G, 
aquaticus. (Sometimes applied to the Guinea- 
w orm, Dracunculus medinensts.) 

Hairy (he* ri), a. ME. [f. HairxA + -yL] 
Having much hair; hirsute. Also transf. 
Consisting of hair; hair-like (now rare); 
made of hair 1535. 8- Dot. Covered with short 
weak thin pubescence 1597. 

1. Esau my brother is an becri man Wvcur Gen. 
xxviL 11. trantf. Comets or hairie starres Holland. 
a. The h. gown and mossy cell Milt. Comb . : h.- 
back* a fish of the family Trichonetidm ; hu-crown. 
head, species of Merganser. 

Halt, belt interj. ME. [Cf. Ger. 

hott /] A word of encouragement or command 
given to horses to urge them forward. 

Hake (h/ik), sb} ME. [?] A gadoid 
fish, Merlucius vulgaris , resembling the cod. 
Applied aho to the genus Merlucius f and to 
other gadoid fish, esp. to species of the genus 
Phycis found on the coast of N. America, and 
to the New Zealand Lotella rh acinus. Also 
attrib . 

Hake, haik, * 1768. [? f. the root hak- 
ol Hatch and Heck.] i. A wooden frame 
suspended from the roof for drying cheeses, 
etc.; a wooden frame for holding plates. Sc. 
a. - Hack sb .* 3. 1840. $. - Heck. x86$. 


I a, ■ hack so. m 3. XB40. 

tt(num). a {past), an (load), c (cut). , (Fr. cWf). 9 (ev«r). ai {I, eye), t (Fr. can d, vie). !(•*). i (P*,ch«). 


9 (whet). , (g*t). 
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fHake, it.» Also hack(e, hag(g, tuque. 

1538. [app. an abbrev. of kagueiiit , hugimt.~] 
A short z6th c. fire-arm -1656. 

Hake, balk (h/ik), v. Sc. and n. dial, 
>45°. Iff, Du. hahen to long, to hanker.] 1. 
intr, ' To go about idly from place to place 
a. To go, advance; * to tramp, trudge, or wend 
one's way ’ (Jam.) 145a a. trans. To urge, to 
pester 1855. 

|| Hakeem, hakim (h&krra). Oriental, 
1638. [Arab, hakim wise, learned, philoso- 
pher, physician.] A physician or doctor, in 
Mohammedan countries and in India* 

II Hakim (ha kim). Oriental, 1615. [Arab. 
ftdkim governor.] A judge, ruler, or governor 
in Mohammedan countries and in India. 

|| Halachah, halakah (h&la-kft). 1856. 
(Heb., f. hdlak to walk.] A legal decision re- 
garding a matter or case for which there, is no 
direct enactment in the Mosaic law, deduced 
by analogy, and included as a binding precept 
in the Mishna. Hence Hal&'chiat, one who 
deduces laws Irora the Bible. 

||HaIa*lcor. E. Indies, Also fhalichore. 
1662. [Pers. (Urdu), f. Arab.] One of the 
lowest and vilest cIass in Persia, India, etc., to 
whom everything is lawful food. 

He is wholly driven from all honest society.. He 
becomes an Halichore Burke. 

Halation (haltf-Jon). 1859. [irreg. f. Halo 
+ “ATION. I Photogr. Tlie term for the spread- 
ing of light beyond its proper boundary in the 
negative image upon the plate, producing local 


fog^ around the high lights, etc. 
rd, halbert (harlb; 


Halberd 


lbard, -ait), sb. 


M? 5 * I®- OF. hale-, hallebard ’, ad. MHG, 

hclmbardc , mod.G. hcllcbarde, Dw.hellebaard, of 
which the second clement is OHG. barta , OLG. 
barda broad -ax, deriv, of Teut. *bardo-s beard. 
The first element is either (i) the very rare 
OHG. helm, halm handle, as if 'handled 
broad-ax or more prob. (2) helm helmet, with 
sense 'ax for smashing nelmets*. Formerly 
pronounced h^l-.] 2. A military weapon; a 

kind of combination of spear and battle-ax, 
consisting of a sharp-edged blade ending in a 
point, and a spear-head, mounted on a handle 
five to seven feet long. fa. transf, A soldier 
armed with a hallicrt -1603. 

Comb, x halberd-headed, -shaped. a* 1 js. Hot (of 
leaves) shaped like the ax of a halberd ; -weed, the 
W. Indian shrub Neurolmna lobata. 

Halberdier (haelbaidisu). 1548. [a. OF. 
hale-, hallebardieri see prec. and -IKK.) A 
soldier armed with a halberd; spec, a member 
of certain civic guards carrying a halberd as a 
b idge of office. So Ha'lberdman. 

Halcyon (hse'lsian, harljian). MK. [a. L. 
halcyon, more prop, alcyon, a. Gr. 6 l\kv 6 jv 
kingfisher. The spelling oA- ha l - is prob. due 
to the fancy that the word was f, fiA j sea + kvcov 
conceiving.] 

A. sb. z. A bird anciently fabled to breed 
about the time of the winter solstice in a nest 
floating on the sea, and to charm the wind and 
waves so that the sea was then specially calm ; 
usu. identified with a species of kingfisher, 
hence a poetic name of this bird. Also fig, 
b. In Zool. a kingfisher of the Australasian 
genus Halcyon, or of the sub-family Haley on 1- 
nx 177a. fa. Calm, quietude, halcyon days 

1. ^tete came the h., whom the sea olieys, When 
she her nest upon the water lays Shknstonk, var. 
tHalcydon. 

B. at t rib. or adj, 2. Of, or pertaining to, the 

halcyon or kingfisher 1601. 2. Calm, quiet, 

peaceful, undisturbed. (Usu. qualifying days,) 
1578. 

s. Phr, Halcyon days [Gr. aA«vov££«c rnxip at, L. 
a ley one i dies, alcyonfdes , aJcedonia) 1 fourteen days 
of calm wither, anciently believed to occur about tne 
winter solstice when the h. was brooding. 

Hence fHalcyo*nian - B. 

Haley oaic, -ite, -old, var*. of Alcyonic, 
etc. 

Hadcyonlne, a. Omitk. Of or pertaining 
to the sub-family of kingfishers (Halcyonin*) 
•f which the genus Halcyon is the type. 
+Hale* sb, 1 ME. [A parallel form to Heal 
lA, ME. hole, and Hail sb,\ after the adj., 
©E. hdl.*) t Hail sb*, Heal sb. -1795 


fHale, sb.* ME. [app. a. OF. hale (mod. 
halle), a. OS. and OHG. Jtalla , an area 
covered over. Thus a doublet of Hall.] A 
place roofed over, but usually open at the 
sides ; a pavilion; a tent; a booth, etc. -1606. 
Hale (M), /A 3 Now rare or Obs, 1470. 
[f. Hale vS See also Haul sb.’] In hoise 
and A., A. and how, exclams, of sailors in haul- 
ing; also, the act of haling or hauling. 

Hale (h£l), a. ( adv .) [The n. dial. repr. of 
OE. hdl, which became in s. and midi. dial. 
Adi, hoot , hole, Whole.] 

L I. Free from injury; safe, sound. Now 
only Sc. and n. dial. 9. Free from disease, 
well ; 1 whole *. Now Sr. and n. dial. OE. 3. 
Free from infirmity; sound, vigorous. (The 
current literary sense; usu. of old persons.) 

3^‘Vinding my old friend.. so h. at 83-4 Jarvis. 

1 L — Whole, in its current senses ME. 
Hale (h#U), v.l ME. [a. OK. haler, in 
sense z (12th c.), a. O Frankish hdlon OHG. 
halon , holSn, mod.G. holen, to fetch, etc.] i. 
trans. To draw or pull. ta. « Draw v. in 
various senses -1843. b. Now rcpl. by Haul. 
ME. a .fig. ME. tb. To harry, molest -Z641. 
3. absol. or intr. To pull, tug ME. +4. intr. 
To move along as if drawn or pulled; to move 
with force; spec, of a ship, to proceed before 
the wind with sails set, to sail. Also fig. -1727. 
b. To flow, run down in a stream. Obs. exc. 
Sc. and n . dial. (Later, written hail.) ME. 

1. A. The rope that haled the buckets from the well 
Tennyson, b. At onehal’d to execution Jer. Taylok. 
b. Texts.. haled to their purposes by force of wit 
Hobbeb. b. To let them still h. and worrey us with 
their band-dogs Milt. 

fHale, vfi ME. [? f. Hale a., or var. of 
Heal i/.] trans. To make hale or whole; to 
heal — 1530^ 

IfHalesia (h^lrsiH). 1760. [f. Stephen 

Hales, an English botanist (1677-1761).] Bot. 
A genus of plants (N.O. Styracesr), containing 
the Snowdrop or Silver-bell tree of the southern 
U.S., Halesia tet rapt era, and other species. 
Half (h5f), sb, PI. halves (havz) ; -j halfs. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. healf iem.\ see Half a. 
The oldest sense is * side '.] 

L ti. Side; one of the (two) sides; the right 
or left side (of any one) ; the direction indicated 
by the side or hand -1532. One of the 

opposite sides in a conflict, sexes in descent, 
etc. -1563. fb. Side, part (as of one of the 
parties to a transaction) -1526. 

1. On this balfc the test of Ester 1195. a He was, in 
hys moder alf, Se>nt Edwardes broker R. Glouc. 

b. It slial not lakke, ccrtcyn, on myn halve Chaucer. 
Phr. t On God s h. 1 in God's name, for God's sake. 

n. 1. One of two opposite, corresponding, or 
equal parts into which a thing is or may be 
divided OE. 9. More vaguely: One of two 
(for more) divisions more or less approaching 
equality; esp. with comparatives ME. +3. 
One of two partners or co-sharers -1596. 4. 

In various ellipt. uses of Half a., some sb. 
being omitted (colloq.). See quots. Z659. 

1. The two Sides, or Halveaof the Float 1717. One- 
half or three-fourths of an inch thick Scorfsby. Phr. 
One and a h. (see Half a.), a. Swear, .it broke into 
three halves Swift. Phr. Better hatf, a wife (or 
t husband). 3. Tam. Skr, v. ii. 78. Phr. To go 
halves. 4. a. - Half-year, or -term. It.. has., 
stopped the boats for this h. 1820. b. ■> Half-boot ; 
There's two pair of halves in the commercial Dickens. 

c. » Half-pint, half-gill of spirits r Two halves of ale 
and a cigar 1891. d. = Half-back (at Football), e* 
«* Half-mile (race) ; etc. 

Phrases. To (t/ie) halves (now 17 . S.) - so as to 
have a half-share in the profits (in letting or hiring a 
bouse, a piece of land, etc.). By halves 1 to the extern 
of a h. only; half-heartedly 1 imperfectly. By h.\ 
by a great deal. To go halves (c C II. 3)1 to share 
equally (with a person). To cry halves \ to claim a 
half-share In what is found by another. 

Comb, a. eUtrib ., as h.share. b. quasi-a&., as 
h.’partner, etc. 

Half (haf). *• [Com. Teut : OE. heal/, 
half ; not known outside Teut.] z. Forming 
a half or moiety (see quots.). 9. Half the 
length (or breadth) of. Now rare or Obs. 
1481. s* As a measure of degree: Attaining 
only half-way to completeness; partial, im- 
perfect (In this use now usu, hyphened: see 
Half-.) ME. 

1. A h. length, share (mod.). H. the length (In 


6 (Ger. Kiln). #(Fr.j *«). U (Ger. Mailer). ti (Ft. d*ne). 6 (curl). £ («•) (tlwre). 


mod. use occas. viewed as a sb. with suppressed). 
The . . wind blew b. a gale Byron. //. acrozun ( - ihe 
equivalent of a half-crown, e.g. five sixpences; »ee 
Half-). a. Within h. Pistol shot 1681. 3. A h. 

toleration, known by the name of the Indulgence 
Macaulay. 

Phr. fOE. }ridda heat/, fME. thridde half or half 
thrid - two and half, t.e. a half-unit less than the 
corresponding cardinal number. Cf. Ger. dritte - 
halb , ctr. 

Half, v, Obs. and dial. f. Halve v . (o.V.) ; 
also mod . colloq . in sense To * be half', go 
lialves. 

Half (haf)> adv. [OE. half , heal/, in com- 
position ; written separate or hyphened, with 
no difference of sense; see Half- i.] 1. To 

the extent of half. Hence loosely: In part, 
partially; in some degree. 9. Used correla- 
tively: Half.* . half . . . OE. 3. Idiomatic 
uses, in which half may have been orig. the 
adj. or sb. (see quots.) 2726. 

1. She ran . . 1 .ike one h. mad Fairfax. In her halfe 
ruin'd cell 1615. The lily was not h. so fair Addison. 
a He was h. man and h. beste Cowkr. 3. Half past 
(or after) one or one o'clock, etc. n half an hour past 
the time named. Haf (Naut) = half a point (i e. 
5I 0 ) from the first towards the second of two points 
(of the compasb) mentioned. Haff four (in soundings) 
fathoms. 

Phr. Not half j a long way from the due amount ; 
in mod. slang and colloq. u^e « not at all, as * not 
half bad \ 

Half- In comb . [OE. half-, heal/- was regu- 
larly combined with an adj. or pple., or witli a 
sb. In OTeuU halb - was app. a later sub- 
stitute for the original sdtni-, OE. sam L. 
setni-, Gr. 1 )fu-, Skr. sdmi-, etc.] 

1. Inadvb. relation. 1. With adjs. and pa. 
pples. The two elements are often written 
separately when the adj. is in the predicate; 
when it is attributive the hyphen is regularly 
used os implying a feeling of closer unity of 
notion in the compound attribute, as in h.- 
thought-out recollections OE. 9. With advs.. 
as h. -angrily, -quest ioniugly, etc. 2700. 3. 

With vbs., as h.-murder, etc. 1674. 

Comb, t h.-equitant a, Bot. = Ob volute i -Im- 
perial ai, half imperial-folio size ; -large a., (a card) 
inches (Jacobi Printer's Vocab.)\ -saved a ., 
half-witted (dial.). 

n. In attrib. relation to & sb. The number 
of these has latterly become enormous, esp. 
through the practice of hyphening an adj. and 
sb. when these have a special or individualized 
application. 

a. In names of Coins, Weights, Measures, h.‘barrel, 
farthing, fiortn, - inch , etc. Also Half-crown, 
-DOLLAR. -HOUR, -MINUTE, CtC, b. In Her. = DfcMI- 
B 1, as It. -belt. etc. C. In Artillery, etc., k.-cannon , 
-lance, etc. (cf. Demi-). Also Half-tike, -swoan. etc. 

d. In Mil., h.-squadron , - turn , -7 ukeel, etc.; h.- bat- 
tery three subdivisions 1 -company, same as sub- 
division! -distance, the regular interval or space 
between troops drawn up in ranks, or standing in 
column f -file, half the given number of any body of 
men drawn up two deep. Also Half-face, etc. e* 
In Fort if., h.-bastion, -caponier, -aap (see Demi- 
bastion, etc.); h.* merlon, that solid portion of a 
parapet which is at the right or left extremity of a 
battery. Also Half -circle, -moon. f. Naut. and 
Shipbuilding x h.-beam, a sfiort beam introduced to 
support the deck where there is no framing; -breadth 
Staff, a rod having marked upoi< it half the length of 
each beam in the ship \ f^wlnd, a side-wind g. 
In Afus., h.-cadence, -close, an imperfect cadence ; 
•demise miquaver 1 -rest (U. S.) x a minim restt 
-shift, a potutiou of the hand in violin playinp 1 it lies 
between the open position and the first shift. Cf. 
Demi-. Also Half-note, -tone. h. Applied to s 
stuff which is half of inferior material, as h.-silk , 

- yarn , etc. 1. In Games, h,-back (Football), a 
position immediately behind the 'forwards j a player 
in this position 1 -ball (Billiards), a contact in which 
the half of one ball is covered by half of the oiheri 
•hit (Cricket), a mistimed hit that sends the ball into 
the air 1 -volley (Cricket, Football, etc.), a ball which 
pitches so that it can be hit or kicked as soon as it 
rises from the ground. Also haf-bowf, etc. j. In 
Bookbinding, 'half* signifies that only the back and 
corners of the binding are of the materials specified | 

e. g. h.-cedf, etc. K. In various connexionsi as ho 
door f -honesty , -knowledge , -quotation* -i reasoning , 
whisper, etc. 

Special comb*, t tL-arm, half arm s length ; -barrel 
a., semicylindrical (vaulting); •band, a naif fillet for 
the head 1 -bent, (a) the condition of being half-bent ; 
(3) the catch by which the hammer of a gun is placed 
at half-cock 1 -boarder, one who has half his board, 
a day-boarder) -box, a box open at one sidei 
•chronometer, orig n a watch having an escapement 
compounded of the lover and chronometer 1 now, a 
fine lever watch which has been adjusted for tern- 

i (*) {uin). { (Fr. fane). 5 (fir, fern, earth). 
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per&ture f •co>lunm ( a column or pilaster half pro- 
jecting from a flat surface ; -comm anion, communion 
in one leind, as practised in the R. CL Ch. ; t-eompam. 
hemisphere I -course (Mining), half on the level and 
haif on the dip i -dikd, a sunk fence 9 -hatchet, * a 
hatchet wah one straight line, all the projection of 
Che bit being on the side towards the hand ' (Knight) ; ' 
•header, a half-brick used to close the work at the 
end of a course ; -house, a shed open at the side ; 
•margin, applied to paper folded in the centre, 
lengthways 1 -plate,, a watch in which the top pivot 
of the fourth wheel pinion is carried in a cock so as to 
allow the use of a larger balance ; -plate paper, 
machine-made paper of Hue and soft quality used for 
woodcuts ; -press, the work done by one man at a 
printing-press ; -principal (Carpentry), ‘a rafter which 
does not extend to the crown of the roof ’ (Knight) ; 
•relief * <ismi-relief (tee Demi-) ; -royal, a kind of 
millboard or pasteboard 9 -shade {Painting)^ a shade 
of half the extreme depth? -sheet (Printing), the 
oflf-cut portion of a duodecimo (Knight); -space « 
Halt-paces 1 -stitch, a loose open stitch in braid 
work or pillow- lace making (Caulfield); -Story, an 
upper story half the height of which is in the walls 
and half in the roof; -Stuff (Paper -making, partly 
prepared pulp; -swing plough, a plough in which 
the mould-board is a fixture ; -text, a size of hand- 
writing half the size of * text ' or large hand ; -throw, 
-travel, half the full movement of a piston, valve, 
etc, ; -tint, in a monochrome, all gradations between 
white and block 1 -title, the short title of a book; 
•tongue (Latv), a jury of which one half were 
foreigners, formeily allowed to a foreigner tried on a 
ci imtnal charge ; -trap, a semicircular depression in 
asewer pipe; -uncial s Semi-uncial ; - water * Half- 
tiokj h. wave, one-half of a complete wave of 
electric tty, light, or *ound; chiefly attrib. ; h.- world, 
hemisphere ; the demi-monde. 

Haifa (hse-lfa). Also alfia, alpha, halfeh, 
etc. 1857. [Arab, halfah , or halfo.) The N. 
African name of Esparto (St if a tenacissima ) 
used In paper-making, etc. 

Half-and-half, phrase. 1715. I. A mixture 
of ale and porter, or the like 1756. a. Some- 
thing that is half one thing and half another, 
or half this and half that 1814. Also attrib. or 
adj. 3. ns adv. In two equal parts; half. * . 
and half not 1818. 4. Half-intoxicated 17x5. 
Ha lf-ape 1883. A lemur. 

Half-baked (ha-fjb^kt), a. i6ai. 1. lit. See 
Half adv. and Baked; hence, underdone, 
not earnest; raw; incomplete, rude. a. Silly, 
half-witted {dial.) 1855. 

Ha*lf-baptl*ze, v. 1836. To baptize pri- 
vately or without full riles, as a child in danger 
of death. 

Ha-lf-beak. 1880. A fish ot the genus 
Hemirhamphus, having the lower jaw long and 
en si form, and the upper short. 

Ha*lf-bi nding. 1864. A style of binding 
of books in which the back and corners are of 
leather, the sides being of cloth or paper. 
Ha'lf-blood. 1553. I, The relation between 
persons having only one parent in common, 
a. A person or group of persons related in this 
way 1848. 3. A half-breed 1836. 

x. What, is a brother by the half blood no kinne 
Fuller. Hence Half-blooded a. born of different 
races. 

Ha lf-boot. 1787. [Half II.] A boot 
reaching half-way to the knee, or well above 
the ankle. 

Ha-lf-bound, ppl. a. 1775. Of a book : 
Having a leather back and corners, with cloth 
or paper sides ; ct. IIalf-dindino. 

Half-bred, a. (sb.) 1701, [See Breed v. 9 
Bred.] i. Of mixed breed; mongrel. Also 
fig. ta. Imperfectly acquainted with the rules 
of good-breeding; under-bred. Atterbury. 

3. so. A half-bied horse, pigeon, etc. 1856. 
Half-breed (ha f t brid). 1791. [See Breed 
and cf. Half-caste.] i. One who is 
sprung from parents of two races; esp., in 
U. S., the offspring of whites or negroes and 
American Indians. a. attrib as half-breed 
boys 1837. 

Half-brother. ME. [Cf. Ger. halbbruder , 
etc.] A brother bvr one parent only. 

Half-cap. 1607. A half-courteous salute, 
shown by a slight movement only of the cap. 

t. With certatne halfe-caps, and cold mouing nods, 
They frose me into Silence Siiaks. 

Half-caste. Also half-cash 1789. +l A 
mixed caste ; a race sprung from the union of 
two castes or races. Wellesley, a. A half- 
broad; asp., in India, one born or descended 


from a European father and native mother' 
1789. 3. attrib* (from if, as, a ha Ij -caste 

merchant 1793. 

Half-cheek. 1588. +l A face in profile, 
a. Naut. : see Creek, i860, 
x. S. Georges boife cheeke in a brooch Suae** < i 
Half-cock, sb. 1701. +i- Part of a watch; 
cf. Cock sbfi a* Of a fire-arm ; The position 
of the cock or hammer when raised only half- 
way and held by the catch, from which it 
cannot be moved by pulling the trigger. Hence 
To go off {at) half-cock , to go off prematurely, 
to speak or act without due forethought or 
preparation, and thereby to fail. So Half*cock 
v. trans. to put (a gun) at half-cock. 
Half-cousin. 1871. The chUd of one's 
father's or mother’s cousin ; a second cousin. 
Occas. applied to the child of one’s own cousin, 
or to the cousin of one's father or mother. 
Half-crown. 154a. A coin of Great 
Britain, of the value of two shillings and six- 
pence; sometimes used for Half a crown, 
the equivalent sum. 

Half-dead, a. OE. [See Half adv.) In 
a state in which death seems as likely as re- 
covery. 

Ha-lf-deck. 1606. [See Deck jA] i- lit. 
A deck covering half the length of a ship or 
boat, fore and aft. spec. a. In old ships of 
war: A deck extending from the mainmast 
aftward, situated between the then smaller 
* quarter-deck * and the upper or main deck. 
These two were later reduced to one, and 
called * quarter-deck \ fb. In colliers: A deck 
under the main deck, containing berths, etc. 
for the crew. c. In merchantmen : Accommo- 
dation for cadets and apprentices. a. U.S. 
local. The SJipper-limpet, Crepidula fornicata , 
which has an under half-shell {Cent. Diet.). 
Hence H&'lf-decked a . that is about half covered 
ip or decked. Half-decker, a half-decked boat. 
Half-dime. 1796. A U.S. coin, value 5 
cents, orig. of silver, but now of copper and 
nickel ; pop. called a nickel. 

Ha lf-do-llar. 1786. A silver coin of the 
U. S. and other countries, equal to eo cents. 
Half-dozen, half a dozen. ME. The 
half of a dozen ; six (or about six}. See Dozen. 
Half-eagle. 1834. A gold coin of the U. S. f 
value 3 dollars. 

Half-ebb. ME. The state or time of the 
tide when its reflux is half completed. 
fHalfen, a. [pseudo-arch., perh. taken from 
next.] Half. Spenser. 

Ha-lfende&l, ha*lven-. Obs.cxc.dial. [OE. 
fione heal fan dxl, accus. case of se heal fa dil , 
the half part, mechanically retained after the 
sense of inflexion was lost. ] 

A. sb. ' Half part’? a half, a moiety, 

tB. adj. Half -ME. 

tC. adv. Half, by half -1590. 

Halfer: see Halve r. 

Half-fece, sb. 154a. I. Hall of a face ; a 
profile. Also attrib. 9. Mil. The action or 
position of facing half-way to the right or left, 
i.e. at an angle of 45 degrees 1833. bo Half- 
face v. {Mil?), intr. to make a half-face. 
Ha-lf-Caced, a. 159a. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 

Presenting a half-face or profile. Of a coin: 
Having a profile stamped upon it; hence, of 
persons, having a thin, pinched face. So half- 
faced groat, applied contemptuously to a thin- 
faced man (John 1. 1 . 94). 9. With only half 

of the face visible 1593. 3- Half-and-half, in- 

complete 

Ha-lf-fisn. 1677. A half-grown salmon, 
usually about twenty or twenty-two inches. 
Half-flood. M E. The state or time of the 
flowing tide halfway between low and high 
wnter. 

Ha lf-guinea. 1696. An English gold 
coin worth (in 19th c.) 10 s. 6 d , coined from 
Charles II to 1813. 

Ha*lf-headed> a. x6ai. Half* intelligent ; 
stupid. 

Ha df-hearted, a. i6xx. Not having one’s 
whole heart in a matter; wanting in oourtge, 
earnestness, or zeal. tto. Illibera£ ungenerous, 
unkind (Webster, citing Ben TonsOn) 1864, 
Hence Half-hea*rted-ly adv. , «neee* 


HALF-FAY 

. Half-hitch, 1 769. KItch viA] Afrto, 
A hifch formed by passing the end of a tope 
round its standing part, and then through the 
bight; the simplest fond of hitch. 

Half-ho*llday. Also f-holyday. 2559. 
tx. A day which is considered only half a holy 
day; a saint's day or holy day other than Sun- 
day -1631. a. ta. The half of a holy day 
(used for recreation), b. The (latter) half of a 
working day, given up to recreation, c. Allay 
of which the latter half is taken as a holiday. 
1631* 

fHa-lf-harse. 1588. A centaur -i6ai. 

Half-hour. ME. The half of an hour ; 
thirty minutes. Also b. Half an hour_(not 
used with a defining word) ME. Hence Half' 
hou*rly adj, occurring every half-hour; lasting 
half an hour; adv. every half-hour. 

Half-imperial, sb. 1839. z » A gold coin 
of Russia valued orig. at 5 and later at 7} 
silver roubles. 9. A sire of mill-board 1858. 

Half-island, half-isle* Obs. or arch. 
1600. A peninsula. 

Ha*lf-leogth. 1699. A portrait of half the 
full length. Also attrib. or adj. 

Half-light. 1695. A light of half the fall 
intensity; a dim, imperfect light. Also fig. At 
half lights', vaguely, dimly. 

Half-mast. 1637. The half of & mast, half 
the height of a mast; in at half-mast, half-mast 
{high); said esp. of the position of a flag 
lowered to half the height of the staff as a mark 
of respect for the dead. Hence Half-mast v. 
trans. to hang half-mast high. 

Half-measure. 1798. [See Half a.) A 
measure, plan, effort, etc. wanting in thorough- 
ness or enei gy ; procedure marked by com- 
promise. 

Half-minute. 1798. [See Half a.] The 
half of a minute; thirty seconds; also Half a 
minute, b. attrib. and Comb., as half-minute 
gun ; half- minute glass (Naut.), a sand glass 
which marks the time for the running out of 
the log-line. 

Half-moon, sb. 1530. x. The moon, when 
only half its disk appears illuminated ; loosely, 
a crescent Also trass if. of things in the shape 
of a half-moon or crescent. 9. Fortif. — 
Demilune a. 1643. ta. A cuckold (in alhudon 
to his horns). Shirley. 4. Mining. Scaffold- 
ing filling up one half the sectional area of a 
pit-shaft, on which r« pairs are done (Gresley). 
g. attrib . Shaped like a half-moon, as half- 
moon battery, etc. ; half-moon knife, a double- 
handed knife used by the dresser of skins for 
parchment (Knight). 

x. tranif. And cuts me from the bat of all my Land, 
A huge half* Moon*, a monstrous Can tie out Smajcs. 
H cnee Half-moon v. trans. to ulrround like a half- 
moon ; intr. to move in a half-moon formation. 

Half-mourning. i8so r, The second 
stage or period of mourning, after full mourn- 
ing. b. Attire in which black is relieved or 
replaced by white, or by such colours as grey, 
lavender, or purple, a. The Marbled White 
Butterfly; also called half-mourner. 

Half-nephew. 1894. The son of one's 
half-brother or -sister. 

Hal these (hi'fnis). T530. [-ness.] The 
condition or quality of being halfor incomplete, 
or of being half one thing and half another. 

Such H., such halting between two opinions 1831. 

Half-niece. 1834. The daughter of one's 
half-brother or -sister. 

Half-noble. 1480. A gold coin issued 
from Edw. Ill to Edw. IV. 

Ha-lf-note. 1597. x. Mus. fa. A half- 
tone; a semitone -1763. b. A minim 2847. 
9. The half of a bank-note, ait in tW 6 tor safe 
transmission by post 288a. 

Half-pace. 1569. [prob. a corruption of 
earlier haultbaee, halt face, HALF ACE, Q.v.] 
i. A step, raised floor, tut platform on which a 
throne, a dais, etc. is to be placed or erect#!, 
b. The platform at the top of stops 00 which 
an altar stands. 4 A broad step or landing 
between two half flights in a staircase 161 s« 
Hence Haltyaced a. having a half-pasti 1 

Half-pay. 1664 . 1. Half the usual or fall 
wages or salary ; a ' reduced allowance to fcd 
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officer when not in actual service* or after re- 
tirement at a stated time, a* An offiaer tn 
receipt of half-pay 1806. a* attrib., as half- 
pay officer, etc. 1715. 

Hjufpaiiny (h/i-peni, dial, ha*fpeni, h fi*- 
pfai, na*p£ni, hapni.) PI, Halfpennies 
(htf-p&iiz), halfpence (h?i-p*ns). ME [f. 
Halt a* + Penny. The pL halfpennies means 
the individual coins only; halfpence, usually, 
the sum,] 1. A coin (formerly of copper, now 
of bronze) of half the value of a penny ; 4 sum 
■■ two farthings, fa. A small fragment. Much 
Ad* IX. iii. 147. 8* ottrib. That costs a half- 

penny, as h . fallad, etc* ; of contemptible value 
(also twopenny-halfpenny) ME 

s. AT. under the hat , a low game of chance. 
Thackeray . Mort hicks than halfpence ; see Rick eb. 

Halfpennyworth (h/ip£niwn)>), sb., con- 
tracted ha'porth, ha'p'orth (hfipojji). „ OE. 
[See Worth.) As much as a halfpenny will 
purchase ; a very small quantity. 

Phr. To lose the ship (orig. and prop, sheep . ewe, 
hog) for a h. of tart to lose an object by trying to 
save in a sitiall detail. {Sheep is dialec tally pronounced 
ship in many parts of England, and the tar was used 
to protect sore places on sheep from the attacks of 
flies.) Rather.. to lose ten sneepe, than be at the 
charge of a halfe penny worth of Tarre 1631. Hence 
tHa'lfpennyworth v. intr , to haggle about minute 
expenses (Raleigh) t irons, to deal out by halfpenny- 
worths (Marvell). 

Half-pike. Now Hist. 1599. A short pike. 
There were two kinds; one, also called a s pon- 
toon, formerly carried by infantry officers; the 
other, used in ships for repelling boarders, a 
hoarding pike 

Half-price. 1730. 1. Half the usual or full 
price. Also, the time at which people are 
admitted to an entertainment or the like at 
half-price. Also attrib. or quasi-aoT/. 

Half-round. 166a. 

A. adj. Semicircular, In shape or section ; 
•emicylindrical, as half-round bit, etc. 

B. sb. A semicircle; a hemispherical figure 
1718. b. Arch. * A semicircular moulding 
which may be a bead or torus' (Gwilt) 184a. 
Hence fHalf-rounding a. forming a semicircle 
(Milt.). 

f Half-seal. 1509. The impression of the 
reverse side or foot of the Great Seal, with 
which certain documents used to be sealed. 
Abolished in 1833. 

Half-seas-over. 1551. [Seas was prob. a 

f enitive case; half sea’s — half of the sea.] z. 
lalfway across tne sea. b. transf ana Jig, 
Half through with a matter; halfway hetween 
one state and another 16971 a. Half-drunk 
l/oc.) 170a 

1. About half Sea s over, we discovered the Dutch 
Fleet 1688. b. I am half-seas over to death Drydkn. 

Half-sister. ME. 1. A sister by 


only, 

148a. 


___ one parent 

Also jig. ta. A lay sister in a convent 


1. fig. Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay Tcnnyron. 
Half-snipe. 1766. The jack snipe or lesser 
snipe. 

Half-so'verelgn. 1503. 1. An English 

gold coin, worth lor. The sum, as dist. from 
the coin, is also expressed by half a sovereign. 
9. A pavtor's name for a 6-in. Purbcck stone 
pitcher; also for a granite pitching 1851. 
t Half-strain. 1073. The quality of tieing 
half of a good strain or stock and half of an 
inferior one ; half-breed. Also attrib , Dryden. 
Hence tHa*If«atraJned a. 
f Halts word 155a. 1. A small-sized sword 
-x 6 xx. 9. Half a sword's length -1616. 

*. Phr. To beat halfsword, to be at close quarters 

iJ&lttitie* 1669. I. The state of the tide 
half-way between flood and ebb. 9. attrib . 
and Comb, Left dry or accessible at half-tide, 
as half-Hde cavern ; half-tide basin or dock, 
one fitted with gates which are closed at half- 
ebb. 

Half-timber. 1849. 

A* sb. Shipbuilding. (See quoL) 

Half timber, .. those timbers In the cant bodies 
which are answerable to the lower futtocles in the 

"^" 1 ^ ,W “B,ahhU f o f «.mb CT1 8 4 , .. 

Made of timber split in half 1874. 

1. Half timber building, a structure formed of 
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studding* with sitts. lintels, struts, and braces, some 
limes ftlled In with brickwork and plastered over on 
both sides Gwilt. 

Hence Half-timbered a. *= B. x. 

Half-time. 1645. I. Half of a (particular) 
period of time ; esp. half the usual or full time 
during which work is carried on. (Oocas. as 
adv.) x86x, 9. Football, etc. The time at which 
the first half of the game is completed 1871. 
3* attrib. t86x. 

3. Half-time system , the system by which children 
ore allowed to attend school far half the usual time 
and spend the other half in earning money ; so half- 
time register, a register of half-time scholars. 

Half-timer, 1865. One who spends half 
the usual .or full time at anything; esp. a half- 
time scholar (sec prec.). 

Half-tone, sb. 1875. *• Afo*. - Semi- 
tone. 1880. 9. Art. A tone intermediate be- 

tween the extreme lights and extreme shades, 
Also attrib. 

Half-truth. 1658. A proposition which is 
or conveys only one half or a part of the truth 

A half-truth is often a falsehood J. H. Newman. 

Half-way, halfway (hafw/i ; see below). 
ME. [f. Half a. + Way sb.] 

A. adj. (Stressed ha'lfway before, half-way • 
when following, the word it qualifies.) At or to 
half the distance. To meet ha If-wav: see M eet v. 

B. adj. (Usu. ha'lfway.) t. Midway or equi- 
distant between two points X7XX. 9. fig. Half 
one thing and half another 269. • 

i. Hafiway house , a house (often an inn) situated 
midway between two towns or stages of a journey, 
end therefore a convenient halting-place. Also fig . 
a. Half-way measures Prescott. 

C. sb. A half-way place or house 1634. 

Ha*lf-wit. 1678. [See Wit sb .] +1. One 

who is only half a wit -1720. 9. One who has 
not all his wits 1755. So Ha'lf-whtted a. 
fsimple, senseless ; imbecile. 

Ha*lf-word. ME. A word or speech 
which insinuates something, instead of fully 
asserting it ; a hint, suggestion. 

Half-year. OE. The half of a year ; six 
months. As a space of time, expressed by half 
a year . In Schools, etc. « Half sb. II. 4 a. 
Ilence Half-yearly a. and adv. 

Halibut (hae-libpt), hoiibnt (hplibrt). 
[ME. halybutte , app. f. haly. Holy + Butt 
sb . 1 flat fish ; cf. the similarly formed Du. heilbot 
flounder, G. heilbuit halibut.] A large flat 
fish ( Htppoglossus vulgaris), abundant in the 
northern sens, and much used for food. (PI. 
halibuts, also oollect. halibut.) Also applied 
to other flat fish of the family Pleuronectidm. 

Halichondroid (hselikjrndroid), a. 1887! 
[f. mod.L. Hahchondria , name of a genus of 
sponges (f. Gr.&Ar,dAi-sea + x^bpos cartilage) 
+ -OID.] Zool. Related to a group of sponges 
including llalichondria palmetto, the hugest 
British sponge. 

IlHalicore (h&li*k5r*“). 1828 [f. Gr. &\s, dAi- 
sea + nopfj maiden, liL * mermaid Zool. 
Name of the group of Sircnians, found in the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean, to which the 
Dugong belongs. 

Halidom (has lidam), -dome (dAom). Obs . 
or arch. [OE. h&ligddm, f. OTeut *hailag -, 
OE. h&lig. Holy; see-DOM.l +1. Holiness, 
sanctity -1626. 9. A holy place, chapel, 

sanctuary {arch.) OE 3. A holy relic ; any- 
thing regarded as sacred. Formerly much used 
in oaths and adjurations. OE. 

a. The men of the Halidome, as it was called, of 
St. Mary’s Scott, j. As help me God and halidome 
More. By my hallidome, I was fast asleepe ohaks. 

Halleutic (hseliyfl’tik). 1646. [ad. L. ha/i- 
euticus , a. Gr., f. ixitvrjjs fisher, f. dAiftW, f. 
aXs sea.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to fishing 1854. 

B. sb, pi. Hallentica t The art or practioe of 
fishing ; a treatise on fishing. 
fHalio*graphy. 1656, [f. Gt . &At, bkt- + 
-ypa 4 * a.] A description of the flea. So 
fHaliographer. 

IlHallotis (hftU'Fu’tt*). 1759. [L as prec. 
+ ovs, air- the ear; so named from their resem- 
blance to the ear.] Zool. A genus of unWalve 
shells, the Ear-shells. Hence Halioioid a* 
akin to the Ear-shell. 
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Halitosis (haelitiwsis}. [mod. L. , £ as next 
+*•0618.] Med. Abnormally foul breath. 
Halituoii8 (hJUi*ti*as), a. 1616. [f. L. 
kalitns ; see next.] Of the nature of breath; 
vaporous. 

|| Halitus (hse’lit#«). 1661. [L. ; • 4 breath'. J 
A vapour, exhalation. 

fHalke. ME. only. [? dim. of OE hath, 
heath a corner; see Hale A corner, 

recess, hiding-place. 

Hall (h§l), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE heatl 
str. f. OTeut. ^ hall A- : — *halnd-, denv. of 
ablaut series hel-, hal -, hul- to cover, con- 
ceal.] tx« A large place covered by a roof; a 
temple, palace, court, royal residence. Obs . 
In gen. sense. 9. The large public room in a 
mansion, palace, etc., used for receptions, 
banquets, etc., which till 1600 greatly surpassed 
in size the private rooms or 'bowers' (see 
Bower sb.' 1 ) ; a large or stately room in a house 
ME 8- Tne residence of a territorial proprie- 
tor, a baronial or squire’s hall OE 4* A term 

applied, esp. in the English universities, to 
buildings set apart for the residence or instruc- 
tion of students, and, hence, to the body of 
students occupying them, au Orig. applied at 
Oxford and Cambridge to all residences of 
students, including the Colleges. Now only 
Hist., arch., or poet, for 'academic buildings'. 
ME. b. Later, halls were distinguished from 
colleges, as being governed by a head only, 
and having their property held in trust for them, 
they not being bodies corporate 1535. c. In 
recent times applied variously : e. g. at Oxford, 
to private halls lor the residence of undergradu- 
ates, under the charge of a number of Convo- 
cation ; to theological halls (e.g. Wycliffe Hall), 
halls for women students (e.g. Lady Margaret 
Hall), etc. 1879. 5. In English colleges, etc. : The 
large room in which the members and students 
dine in common 1577 ; transf. dinner in hal) 
1859. 6. A house or building belonging to a 

guild or fraternity of merchants or tradesmen 
ME. 7. A large room or building for the 
transaction of public business, the holding of 
public meetings, or the like ME th. The 
Hall, Westminster Hall, formerly the seat of 
the High Court of Justice in England ; hence, 
the administration of justice -1738. tc. A 
formal assembly held by the sovereign, or by 
ihe mayor, etc. of a town ; usu. in phr, to hep 
h., call a h. -1684. 8. r J he entrance-room or 

vestibule of a house ; lienee, the lobby or entrance 
passage 1663. +9. A hall / a hall l a cry or 

exdam. to clear the way or make room, e^p 
for a dance ; also to call people together -1808. 
xo. attrib., as h.-bible, etc. 1460. 
a. In halle & i bure ME. Servants’ hall: see Sfr- 
vant sb. 6 • At Stationer* H. 1654. 7. b. Hen. 

VI IF, 11. i. 9. 9. Rom . 4- Jul. 1. v. *8. «o. h. bed- 

room U.S. , a small bedroom over tbe entrance boll ft 
hallway U.S . , *-= senne $ j also, a corridor or pas- 
sage on other floors. 

tHallage (bg'ted*). 1607. [a. F., f. halle + 
-AUb. ] A fee or toll paid foi goods sold in a 
hall or market -1720. 

Hall-door. ME a. The door of a hall or 
mansion. b. The door leading into the hall ; 
the front door. 

|| Hallel(h&lf'l, haedel). 1709. [Heb.,inf.and 
imper. 'praise, celebrate the first word of Ps. 
cxiii.] A hymn of praise, consisting of Psalms 
cxiii to cxviii inclusive, sung at the four gieat 
J ewish feasts. Also attrib. 

Halleltjah, -iah (hoclilw-ya), inter j. and 
sb . 1 1535. [a. Ileb. hallilwyah 'praise (ye) 

Jah (= Jehovah)’; see prec.] The exclam. 
'Praise (ye) the Lord (Jah, or Jehovah)', which 
occurs in many psalms and anthems ; hence, 
a song of praise to God ; — ALLELUIA inter j. 
and jJ. 1 

And the Empyrean rung with Halleluiahs Milt. 
Comb . : H. Chorus, a musical composition based on 
the word * hallelujah * 1 b.-fawa, a female member of 
tbe Solvation Army, 

Hence Ha'Uehya'tic, -latic eu of or pertaining to 
tbe h. So tHaUelu'jous, -niotii is. Quarles. 
Hallelujah^ sb* -* Alleluia sb.* 
HalUdoxne: sec Halt-. 
tHaliter. 1479, [C Hals n.l] i. A hauler* 
-1649, 9. A kini of net for catching bhds- 

Bkadley. 8* Earlier form of Halyard, q.v. 


8 (Ger. KFln). S (Fr. pen), a (G«r. Msfllcr). * (Fr. dane). v (carl). « (€•) (t re), t (^) (f#sb). f (Fr. fiixre). 5 (frr, f#m, sartb). 
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Hadl-mark, sb. 1701. [f. Hall sb. 6.] 
The official mark or stamp of the Goldsmiths* 
Company, used in marking the standard of 
gold and silver articles assayed by them; hence, 
generally, a mark used by Government assay 
offices for the same purpose. Also fig. 

fig. The hall-mark of real military genius Wolse ley. 
Hence Hall-mark v. to stamp with a hall-mark flit. 

halloa (hftl^>*), inter j. and sb. 
1840. [A later form of Hollo, q.v.] A shout 
or exclam, to call attentionor to express surprise 
[e. g. on meeting some one unexpectedly). CL 
ALLOO. 


Sr 


Halloo (hftlfl*), inter/, and sb. 1700. [Goes 
with Halloo v.\ perh. a var. of Hollo inter j., 
suited to a prolonged cry.] An exclam, to 
Incite dogs to the chase, to call attention at a 
distance, to express surprise, etc. 

To horse t halloo 1 halloo 1 Scott. The far h. 1810. 

Halloo (hald*), v . 1568. Jp f. prec., or var. 
of Hallow v. f ] 1. intr. To shout * halloo * 
to dogs in order to urge them on; trans. to 
urge on with shouts 1606. a. intr. To shout 
in order to attract attention 172a. g. trans. 
To shout (something) aloud x6oa. 

s. Old John halloos his hound* again Prior. a. 
Phr. Not to A . until one is out of the iifootf, not to 
shout till one in safe from robbers in the forest ; esp. 
fie. not to exult till danger or difficulty is post. 

Hallow (hae*h»u), sb . 1 ; usu. in pi. hallows. 
[OE. kdlga, definite form of hdlir adj, holy, 
used at length as an ordinary wk. so.] x. A 
holy personage, a Saint. (Now preserved 
only in All-u allows and its combs., q.v.) 
a. In pi., the shrines or relics of saints; the 
gods of the heathen or their shrines ME. 3. 
Hallow- in Comb . (chiefly in Sc.) is used for 
All-hallow- All Saints’-, in Hallow-e’en, 


etc. 1795. 

Hallow (hse-lau), sb. a 1440. [f. Hallow 
v* Often identified in spelling with Halloo, 
although differently stressed.] A loud shout 
or cry, to incite dogs in the chase, to assist 
combined effort, or to attract attention. 

Hallow (hae-lou), vfi [OE. hdlgian , -ode. 
Com. Teut. deriv. of heilag- HOLY.] i, trans. 
To make holy; to sanctify, a. To consecrate, 
set apart (a person or thing) as sacred to God ; 
to dedicate to some sacred or religious use or 
office ; to bless a thing OE. +b. To consecrate 
(a person) to an office, as bishop, king, etc. 
-ME. 3. To honour as holy (esp. God or his 
name) OE. 4. trans. To keep (a day, festival, 
etc.) holy ; to observe solemnly OE. 

1. Those women whose teare* Antiquitie hath 
hallowed 1638. a. Leo. .entered France, .to h. the 
newly built church of his monastery Freeman. 3. 
Our father, .hallowed be thy name Matt . vi. 9. 4. 
To h. the Sabboth day Abp. Hamilton. 

Hallow (hse’ltfu), z /.2 [ME. halowen , prob. 
f. OF. halloer to pursue crying or shouting.] 
x. trans . To pursue with shouts; to urge on 
with shouts ; to call or summon in, back , etc. 
with shouting. 9 . intr. To shout, in order t> 
urge on dogs to the chase, attract attention, etc. 
ME. g. trans. To shout (something) aloud ME 
s. They [fox hounds] were then halloed, back 1812. 
a. The shepherd him pursues, and to his doe doth 
halow Drayton. 3 H your name to the reuerberate 
hilles Shaks. 

Hallow-e'en. Sc, 1556. [Shortened from 
A ll-hallonu-even ; see All-i 1 allow. ] The eve 
of All Hallows' or All Saints' ; the lost night of 
October. Also attrib , 

In the Old Celtic calendar the last night of October 
was * old year’s night *, the night of ail the witches, 
which the Church transformed into the Eve of All 
Saints. 

Hallowmas (harlomdes). ME. [Shortened 
from All-hallow-mass; see All-hallow.] The 
feast of All Hallows or All Saints. Also 
attrib. 

She came adorned hither like sweet May; Sent 
back like H., or xhort'st of day Shaks. 

+ Ha'llow-tlde. 1450. [Shortened from All- 
hallow-tide ; see All-hallow.] The season 
of All Saints; the first week of November 
-1609. 

Halloysite (h&loi'zalt). 1827. \i.<f //alley, 
a Belgian geologist ; see -ite.] Min. A clay- 
like earthy mineral, a hydrated aluminium 
silicate, resulting from the decomposition of 
felspar. 


Hallttcal (h«*l»#k&l), a, 1889. [f. Hallux 
(ha Hue-) + -AL.] Anat. Of or belonging to 
the hallux or great toe. So Ha*Uucar a. in 
same sense. 

Hallucinate (h&li£'sin#it), v, 1604. [f. 
pa. ppl. stem of L. (h)allucinari to wander in 
mind, talk idly. Cf. F. hallucinerfi] ti. 
trans. To deceive (rare) -1693. a. intr . To be 
deceived, entertain false notions, blunder, mis- 
take. Obs. or arch. 1652. 3. trans. To affect 

with hallucination 1822. 

Hallucination (h&Ut/sinriJan). 1646. [ad. 
late L. alucinationcm (all- t hall-); see prec. 
Cf. F. hallucination.] x. The condition of 
being deceived or mistaken, or of entertaining 
unfounded notions ; with a. and pi., an illusion 
1652. 9. Path, and Psych. The apparent per- 

ception of an external object when no such 
object is present. (Dist from illusion , as 
not necessarily involving a false belief.) 

t. Reason. .swept away by the hallucinations of 
sentiment 1856. a. The most celebrated, men have 
been liable to hallucination*, without their conduct 
offering any sign of mental alienation 1859. So 
Halhrcinative a. productive of h. Halluxinator, 
one who hallucinates. Hallu'clnatory a. charac- 
terized by, pertaining to, or of the nature of h. 

!| Hallux (hae- 10 ks). PL halluces (hse-M- 
s ft). 1831, [mod.L., corrupted from allex 
(allic-) the great toe. J Anat. The innermost 
of the digits (normally five) of the hind foot of 
an air-breathing vertebrate; the great toe; In 
birds (when present) usually either the inner or 
the hind toe. 

Halm : see Haulm. 

IlHalma (hwlma). 1890. [a. Gr. &Kpa 

leap.] A game played on a checker-board of 
256 squares, by two persons with 19 men each, 
or four persons with 13 each, the characteristic 
move consisting of a leap over any man in an 
adjacent square into a vacant square beyond, 
or of a series of such leaps. Named also hoppity . 
Halo (h/H0), sb. pi. haloes, halos (also 
halonee). 1563. [«= F. halo , ad. L. halos, 

a. Gr. a\ast threshing-floor, disk of the sun, 
moon, or a shield.] x. A circle of light, either 
white or prismatically coloured, seen round a 
luminous body and caused by the refraction of 
light through vapour; spec, that seen round the 
sun or moon. b. Applied to other circular 
luminous appearances; hence, to other things 
in the form of a circle or a ring 1813. c. « 
Areola 3. 1706. a. The circle or disk of light 
with which the head is surrounded in repre- f 
sentations of Christ and the Saints ; a nimbus 
1646. 3. fig. The ideal glory with which a 

person or thing is invested by feeling or senti- 
ment 1813. 

W \. A gilded h. hovering round decay Byron. . Hence 
a*lo v. to surround, encompass, or invest with a h. 
Ha'loed ppl. a. surrounded or invested with a h. 

Halogen (haH^dgcn). 184a. [mod. f. Gr. 
ixAs, dAo- salt + -Gen; cf. F. halogine.] Chem. 
An element or substance which forms a salt by 
diiect union with a metal. The halogens arc 
chlorine, fluorine, bromine, iodine, and the 
compound cyanogen. Hence Halo'genated 
a. combined with a h. Halo- gemma a. of the 
nature of a h. 

Haloid (hse'loid, hae*lt»,id). 1841. [f. Gr. 
aAs salt 4 - -OID.] Chem. 

A. adj. Having a composition like that of 
common salt (sodium chloride, NaCl); applied 
to all salts formed by the simple union of a 
halogen with a metal, as potassium iodide, KI. 
B. sb. A salt of this nature 1846. 
Ha-lomancy. 1864. [f. Gr. dAo- salt + 

fiacre la, -mancy.] Divination by means of 
salt. 

Halometer (bselp-mftaj). 1854. [f. as prec. 
+ -meter.] An instrument for measuring the 
external form, angles, and planes of the crystals 
of salts. 

Halotricbite (h&ftrikdlt). 1849. [f. as 
prec, 4 * -1TB.] Min . Iron alum, occurring in 
yellowish-whfte, fibrous masses. 

Haloxylln, -in© (hselp-ksilin). 1883. [f. 
Gr. dAo- salt + £vA ov wood + -in.] An ex- 
plosive, in which a powdered cellulose sub- 
stance and a rapid explosive are added to char- 
coal and saltpetre. 


Halpf obs. pa. t. of Help. 
fHalpace, haltpace. 1507. [a. x6th c. Fr. 
hault pas , haul pas , lit 4 high step '.] — HAUT- 
pas; Half-pace i. -158* 

Halse, hals, sb. Now Sc, and n. dial, 
[Com. Teut.: OE. hals , heals OTeut. *hol- 
so-z : — pre-Teut. *ko!sas ; cf. 1 .. collutn , from 
*colsus. 1 x. The neck. a. The throat, gullet 
144a +3. transf. A narrow neck of land or 
channel of water -1x36. 
t Halse, v.l f OE. halsian , healsian OTeut. 
*hailosbjan t f. *hailos weal, well-being; see 
Heal sb.] x. intr. To augur, divine, soothsay. 
OE. only. 9. trans. To call upon in the name 
of something divine or holy ; to exorcise, ad- 
jure, conjure ; to beseech -1553. 8* To hail, 

salute, greet -1506. 

Halse, v. 2 Obs, exc. Sc. (has, h$s). ME. 
[?f. hals, Halse, neck, or L prec,, influenced 
by Halse sb.] trans. To embrace. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Haher, obs. f. Hawser. 

Halt (h§lt), jd.i Also fait. 1591. [Grig, 
in phr. to make halt — Ger. halt machen % \ . halt 
4 hold ', holding, stoppage, stand. ) A tempo- 
rary stoppage on a march or journey. b. A 
railway stopping-place for local services only 
and without regular station buildings, etc. 
xqio. Hence Ha*ltless a. 

The distant foe.. In motion or in alt Milt. 

Halt, sb . 2 1599. [f. Halt v.i and a.] I. 
A halting or limping, a limp (arch.). 9. The 
disease foot-rot in sheep 1750. 

Halt (holt), a. arch and literary. [Com. 
lout.: OE. halt, heult -OTeut. * halt-os.] 
Lame; crippled; limping. 

Halt (holt), v.l [OE. Haitian , healtian , f. 
Halt a. J 1. intr. To be lame, walk lame, 
limp (arch.). ta. To cease haltingly from (a 
way or course); to fall away -1613. 3. To 

walk unsteadily or hesitatingly; to waver; to 
remain in doubt ME. 4. fig. To proceed 
4 lamely to be at fault; to be defective, as a 
syllogism, metaphor, verse; not to go ’on all 
fours * M E. +5. To play false -1600. 

x. 1 am ready to h. Ps, xxxviii. 17. 3. How long 

h. ye between two opinions 1 Kings xviii. 21. 4. The 
Lady shall say her minde freely ; or the blanke Verse 
shalf h. for it Shaks. 

Halt (hjjlt), v? Also fait. 1656. [f. Halt 
rJ. 1 ] x. intr. To make a halt. (At first a 
military term only, but occas. in later use ■■ 

1 stop '.) b. Mil. In the imperative 1796. a. 
trans . To cause to halt 1805. 

Halter (h§'ltsj), sb> [OK hxlftre :-WGer. 
*halftra- , f. root *halb-, whence OE. helfe; see 
Helve. Primarily 4 that by which any t rung is 
held \] 1. A rope, cord, or strap with a noose 

or headstall, by which horses or cattle are led 
or fastened up. a. A rope with a noose for 
hanging malefactors 1460. Also fig. b. Used 
typically for death by hanging 1533. 

| a. A h. gratis nothing else for Gods sake Shaks. 
b. Threats of jail and h. Tennyson. 

Ha-lter, sfi.z 1440. [f. Malt®. 1 4--ER 1 .] 
One who halts or limps; a waverer x6xx. 
Halter, v. 1440. [f. Halter j^. 1 ] l 
trans. To put a halter upon ; to fasten up with 
a halter. Also fig. a* To catch or entrap 
with a noose or lasso Z573. 3* To put a halter 
about the neck of (a person) ; to bang with a 
halter. Als ofig. 1616. 

3. fig. Suffered to have rope enough, till they had 
haltered themselves in a Praemunire Fullbr. 

||Halteres (hseltis’riz), *6. pL Also alteres. 
1533. [Gr. Akrijpci (in sense 1), f. &AA«r 0 at 
to leap.] 1. Weights held in the hand to give 
an impetus in leaping. 9. Entom. The pair of 
knobbed filaments, also called balancer t and 
poisers , which in dipterous insects take the 
place of a pair of posterior wings 1823. 
fHalter-sack. 1598. [f. Halter nU 4- 
Sack.] A 4 gallows-bird ’ ; a term of obloquy 
-1616. 

Halting, ppl. a. ME. [f. Halt v* + 
-ing *.] x. That halts or limps; fig, maimed ; 
defective 1533. 9. Wavering 1^85. 

1. That h. slave, who In Nicopolis Taught Arrian 
M. Arnold. Hence Ha*tting4y mdo., -neei. 
Ha*lvans, sb. pi. 1849. [Deriv. of half, 
halve, ) Refuse ore. 


ae (man), a (pass), an (lewd), v (cut), f (Fr. chaf). 2 (evtfr). oi (/, eye), f (Fr. can d* vie), i (sit). # (Psych*). 9 (what), f (get). 


HALVE 

Halve (hiv), v . [ME. kalfen, halven , f. 
Half jA] X. trans. To divide into two equal 
parts; to share equally; to deal out , take, or 
complete the half of ; to reduce to half. Also 
fig. a. Carpentry, To fit (timbers) together by 
Halving, q.v. Also intr. for pass. 1804. t3* 
intr. To render half service -1680. 

x. The fervid Sun had more than halved the day 
Coleridge. To A. a hole , a round , a match (Golf). 
Hence Halved (hfivd), Halving ppl. adjs. 
Halver (hSL’vaj). 1517. [f. prec. + -er L] 
x. One who halves or has a half-share 1635. 
a. (usu. pi.) A half-share (Sc. and dial.). 
Halving (ha-viq), vbl. sb . ME. [f. Halve 
v .] x.The action of Halve*/. 9. Carfentty, 
A method of fitting two pieces of timuer to- 
gether by cutting out half the thickness of each, 
so as to let them into each other 1842. 

Hal we, obs. f. Hallow. 

Halyard, halliard, haulyard (hwlyajd, 

hQ*l-). ME. [orig. halier, hallyer , same as 
Hallirr, f. Hale v. ; perverted by association 
with yard .1 Naut . A rope or tackle used for 
raising or lowering a sail, yard, etc. 

Ham (haem), sbfi [OE. ham(m , hom{m , 
str. f. ; app. f. an OTeut. *ham-, * hamm - to be 
crooked. J 1. That part of the leg at the back 
of the knee; hence b. the back of the thigh ; 
the thigh and buttock collectively (usu. in pi.) 
1552; c. in quadrupeds, the back of the hough ; 
the hough 1607. 2. The thigh of a slaughtered 

animal, used for food ; spec, that of a hog salted 
and dried ; also, the meat so prepared 1637. 

1. With supple h. and pliant knee 16:9- b. Squat- 
ting on their hams 1875. a. at t rib., as k.-ptc, etc. 

Ham, sb.* The OE. hdm Home, as in 
Hampstead , Hampton (: — Hdmtiln ), Oakham, 
etc., and, in the shortened form ham, some- 
times used by historical writers in the sense 
* town, village, or manor* of the OE. period. 
Hamadryad (hajm&drai’&d). PI. -ads ; 
also in L. form -ades (-fld/z). ME. [ad. L. 
Hamadryas , a. Gr. 'A fiatyvat, chiefly in pi. 
Hamadryades ; 'AnafyvbUft wood-nymphs, f. 
&pa together + Spi h tree.*) x. Gr. and L. 
Mythol. A wood-nymph fabled to live and die 
with the tree which she inhabited, 9. Zool. a. 
A large, \ery venomous, hooded serpent of 
India ( Naja hamadryas . or Hamadryas (Ophio- 
phagus) etap r), allied to the cobra 1863. b. A 
large baboon of Abyssinia (Cynocephalus ha ma- 
dry as) 1894. 

Hamate (h# a m/lt), a . 1744. L. hama - 
tus, f. hamus hook; sco -ate *!] Furnished 
with hooks, or hook -shaped ; hooked. (Chiefly 
in Nat. Hist.) So Hamated a. 

Hamber-line (hoB'mbai lain). 1853. [cor- 
ruption of Hamburgh. - ] Naut. Small line for 
seizings, lashings, etc. 

Hamble, v. Obs. cxc. dial. [OE. hamelian 
to mutilate, f. (ult.) an adj. appearing in OHG. 
as hamal maimed.] x. trans. To mutilate, 
maim; to dock; spec, to cut off the balls of the 
feet of (dogs) so as to render them unfit for 
hunting. 7 Emm. taken in 17-18O1 c. as * 
Hamstring .) 9. intr. To walk lame (dial.) 
1828. 

Hamburg, -burgh (hsrmbcug, -bihtf). 
1838. [ Hamburg , a city of North Germany.] 

x. (Also Hamburg grape) A black variety of 
grape which is specially adapted to hothouse 
cultivation. 9. Name of a small variety of the 
domestic fowl 1857. 

Hame (h/»m). ME. [Peril, f. an OTeut. 
root *ham - to hold against, hinder.] Each of 
two curved pieces of wood or metal placed 
over, fastened to, or forming, the collar of a 
draught horse. 

Hame, oba. and Sc. f. Home. 

Hamel. Obs. exc. dial. 15x4. [a. OF. Ha- 
mel (mod. hameau ), dim. of *ham, a. WGer. 
kaim village, dwelling, Home.] — Hamlet. 
Hamel, var. of Hamble. 

Hamesucken, t-eokea (hA-msek’n). [OE. , 
f. hdm home, dwelling + s 6 cn fem., seeking, 
visiting, attack, assault] O.B. and Sc. Law. 
s. The crime of assaulting a person in his own 
house or dwelling-place. Now only in Sc. 
Law. 9. A franchise of holding pleas of this 
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offence and receiving the penalties imposed on 
the offender; also the penalty itself. (Various- 
ly misunderstood.) OE. So fHa'mfaro [f. 
OE. hdm + faru going] *■ sense 1. 

Hamiform (h^’mifpjm), a. 1849. [tL. 
hamus ; see -form.] Hook -shaped. 
Hamiltonian (hsemiltfu’ni&n), a , (sb.) 
1826. [f. the surname Hamilton + -ian.] x. 

a. Pertaining to James Hamilton (1769-1831), 
or to his system of teaching languages, b. 
Pertaining to the Scottish philosopher and 
logician, Sir William Hamilton (1788-1856). 

c. Pertaining to or invented by the Irish mathe- 
matician, Sir William Rowan Hamilton (1805- 
65), as Hamiltonian equation, function , etc. 

d. Pertaining to or holding the doctrines of the 

American statesman, Alexander Hamilton, a 
leader of the Federalist party (1757-1804). 2. 

sb. A follower of any of these. 

Hamite (hpe*m2it), sbfi and a. Also +Cha- 
mite, fKhamite. 1645. [{.Ham (formerly spelt 
Cham, Gr. Xa/a, L. Cham), name of the second 
son of Noah (Gen. vi. 10) + -ite.] 

A. sb, fi. A follower of Ham ; a term of 
obloquy. (Cf. Gen. ix. 22-5.) Pagitt. 2. A 
descendant of Ham (cf. Gen. ix. x8, 19); an 
Egyptian, or an African negro 1854. 

B. adj. « Hamitic (see below) 1842. 

Hence Hamitic (hdemi'tik) a. belonging to 

the llamites; esp. applied to a group compris- 
ing the ancient Egyptian, and the Berber, 
Galla, and allied extant languages. 

Hamite (b^'msit), sb .2 1832. [ad. mod.L. 
generic name Hamites , f. hamus hook ; see 
-1 re. ] A fossil cephalopod having a shell of a 
hooked shape. 

Hamlet (hte*mlet). [ME. hame let, a. OF. 
hame let, secondary dim. of hamel’, see Hamel.] 
A group of houses or small village in the coun- 
try; esp. a village without a church, b. transf. 
The people of a hamlet (poet.) 1726. 

A small village or h., where.. some thirty or forty 
families dwelt together Scott. Hence Ha'mleted 
1. located in a h. 

IjHammam, hummaum (homa m). 1625 

[Arab.] An Oriental bathing establishment, 
a Turkish bath. 

Hammer (hae'maj), sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. 
hamor, - cr , hpmer = ON. hamarr, etc. The 
Morse sense * crag ', and possible relationship 
to Slav, kamy , Russ, kameni stone, point to an 
01 ig. meaning * stone hammer’.] 1. An in- 
strument having a hard solid head, usu. of 
metal, set transversely to the handle, used for 
beating, breaking, driving nails, etc. lienee, 
a machine in which a heavy block of metal is 
used for the same purpose (see Steam-ham- 
mer, etc.), b. fig. A person or agency that 
smites, beats down, or crushes, as with blows 
of a hammer, Cf. L. malleus. ME. g. spec. 
Anything in form or action resembling a hum- 
mer, a. A lever with a hard head arranged so 
as to strike a bell, as in a clock 1546. +b. The 
knocker of a door -1627. c. Fire-arms . (a) In 
a flint-lock, a piece of steel covering the flash- 
pan and struck by the flint; (/') in a percussion- 
lock, a spring lever which strikes the percus- 
bion-cap on the nipple; (r) applied to analo- 
gous contrivances in modern guns, 1590. d. 
A small bone of the ear; the malleus 1615. e. 
A small hammer or mallet used by auctioneers 
to indicate by a rap the .sale of an article 1717. 
+3. A disease in cattle -1688. 4. A match at 

throwing the hammer (mod.). 

1. Mechanicke Slaues With greazie Aprons, Rules, 
and Hammers Shaks. Phr. Throwing • the A., an 
athletic contest, consisting in throwing a neavy h. as 
far as possible. b. Saladinus . .be strong hamer of 
Criflten men Trkvisa. The h. of affliction 1679. a. 
0 . Phr. To bring {send, put up) to the h. \ to go or 
come to or under the A., to be sold by auction. 

Phrases. H, and tongs (colloq.): with might and 
main (like a blacksmith smiting the iron taken with 
the tongs from the forge-fire), Thods A., A. of Then 
(a) the h. carried by the god Thor in Norse my- 
thology l ( 3 ) * Fylfot* (c) a prehistoric ornament 
resembling ah. . 

Comb. 1 u.-flsh. the E-headed sharks -harden r., 
to harden (metals) by hammering! -mllL a mill 
driving a h. in a small forge 1 -oyster *=» hammer* 
shell \ -scale, the coating of oxide which forms on 
red-hot iron and can be separated by hammering (also 
called jbrge-scale) j -sedge. Care : r A trim | -Shark, 


HAMMOCK 

the h. headed shark 1 -shell, the h. -shaped shell of a 
luvaive mollusc of the genus Malleus (also called 
hammer-oyster) \ -Slag, -Slough - hammer -scale \ 
-Stone, a prehistoric stone implement resembling, 
or used as, a h. 1 -toe, persistent angular flexion of a 
toe ; -work, (a) work performed with a h. 1 ( 4 ) some- 
thing constructed or shaped with the h. 1 -wrought a. 
Hammer, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. trans, 1. To strike, beat, or drive with or 

as with a hammer; to fasten with or as with a 
hammer 1450; to beat out or shape with a 
hammer 1522. 9. fig. a. To put into shape 

with much intellectual effort. Often with out. 

(‘ Used commonly in contempt * J.) 1583. tb. 
To debate. Carew. c. To drive by dint of 
repetition (as an idea, etc. into a person’s head) 
1646. d. Stock Exchange slang, (n) To declare 
(a person) a defaulter 1887. (b) To depress 

(prices, a market) 1865. 

z. Armillac of pure gold, hammered into rounded 
bars 1851. a a. To h. out an. excuse 1751. c. 
Hammering common sense into his head 1866. d. 
The head Slock Exchange waiter strikes three strokes 
with a mallet, before making formal declaration of 
default of a member. Thus, to be * hammered * is to 
be pronounced a defaulter. 1887. 

II. intr. 1. To deal blows with or as with 
a hammer; to thump ME. 9. fig. fa. To 
devise plans laboriously, * cudgel one s brains * 
(upon, on, at, of)\ with upon, sometimes, To 
reiterate, insist upon -1777. fb. Of an idea: 
To be in agitation -1667. c. To work hard, 
toil. Const, at. 1755. 3. To stammer. Now 
only dial. 1619. 

1. Hammering away with a geologist's hammer 
1886. a. a. That Whereon, ihis month 1 hatie bin 
hamering Shaks. b. Blood, and reuenge, are Ham- 
nu ring in my head Shaks. 

Hence H&'mmerable a. {rare), malleable. 

Ha*mmer-beam. 1823. Arch. A short 
beam projecting fiom the wall at the foot of a 
principal rafter in a roof, in place of a tie- 
beam. 

Hammer-cloth. 1465. A cloth covering 
the driver's seat or box in a state or family 
coach. 

Hammerer (h st -moi2i). 1611. [f. Hammer 

V. + -ER *.] x. One who hammers or wields a 
hammer; often, a geologist. 9. 'The three- 
wattled bell-bird ol Costa Rica, Ckasmorhyn - 
chus tricarunc ulatus ' (Cent. Diet.). 
Ha-mmer-head. 1532. z. The striking 
part of a hammer 1562. t». A blockhead. (Cf. 

beetle-head.) -1628. 3. a. A hammer-headed 

shark ; so called from the great lateral expan- 
sions of the head 1880. *b. An American fish, 
Hypenteltum nigricans , * having a hammer- 
shaped head 1861. 4. An African bird, the 

shadow-bird or umber-bird (Scopus umbretta) ; 
from the shape of the head 1890. Hence 
Ha'mmer-he&sded a. having a hammer-shaped 
head ; fig. stupid. 

Ha-mmerless, a. 1875. [f- Hammer sb. 

+ -less.] Without a hammer ; efi. of a gun. 
Hammerman (hse-mdim^n). 1483. A 
man who works wiih a hammer; esp. a smith 
or worker in metal ; also, a blacksmith’s sinker. 
So Ha*xnuxeramith. 

|| Hammochrysos (htcmikraiVs). 1706. 
(L. (Pliny), a. Gi., f. appos sand + \pvo 6 s 
gold. J Min. A sparkling stone mentioned by 
the ancients ; perhaps yellow micaceous schist, 
or the sand from it. 

Hammock (hx-mak). T555. [Earlier ba- 
rn a ca, a. Sp. hamaca, of Carib origin; cf. F. 
hamac. ] 1. A hanging bed, consisting of a 

large piece of canvas, netting, etc. suspended 
by coids at both ends; used esp. on board ship, 
also in hot seasons on land. 9. transf. Applied 
to the suspended cAse made by the cateipillars 
of certain moths, etc. 1859. +3. A cloth for the 
back of a horse. 16901. 

1. Theyr hangynge beddes whiche they caule 
Hamacas Edkn. 

Comb . : b.-chatr, a folding reclinlng-chair with 
canvas support for the body 1 -nettings, orig. rope 
nettings in which the bannocks were stowed away on 
board ship, these being lashed or hung to the h. -rails 
above the bulwarks; hence, the long troughsafterwards 
constructed for this purpose on the top of the bulwarks 
of the spar-deck in a man-of-war ; -shroud, ah. used 
as a shroud in which to bury a corpse at sea. 
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H&mose (h*ixno**s) t tf. X709. [ad. L. type 
*Aamosus, i. hamus.J Having hooka, hooked. 
So H&moua a. ? 06s. 

Hamper (barmprfj), sb.l ME. [A phonetic 
reduction of Hanaper; cf. ampersand .] i. A 
large basket, with a cover, generally used as a 
packing-case. In earlier use a case or casket 
generally; but from 1500 usu. of wickerwork, 
b. U. S, In New York, an oyster-basket holding 
two bushels ; in Virginia, a measure of small 
fish holding about a Bushel (Cent, Diet.), fa, 
■ Hamaper 3. -1714. 
a. An annuity of x8o Marks out of the H. 1714. 

Ha mper, sb.* 1613. [1. Hamper fi. 
Something that hampers; a shackle -1624. a. 
Naut. Things which form a necessary part of 
the equipment of a vessel, but are in the way 
at times. (See Top-hamper.) 1835. 

Hamper (hse-mpai), v.l ME, [? from a 
radical ham - (?hamm-) ; cf. Ger. he rumen , etc., 
to restrain, clog. The ending is freq. or dim.] 
1. tram. To obstruct the free movement of by 
fastening something on, or by obstacles or en- 
tanglements; to fasten, bind, fetter, shackle, 
clog; to entangle, catch (in something), b. To 
derange (a lock, etc.) so as to impede its work- 
ing 1804. fig* Rnd gen. To obstruct or im- 
pede in action; fto fetter; to entangle, en- 
cumber, or embarrass. (Now the common 
use.) ME. 3. To pack up ME. 

i. Such a novice, as to be still hamper’d in hisowne 
hempe Milt. a. I believe no officer at the head of 
the army was ever so hampered W bllington. The 
builder was hampered by the existence of aisles 
Fbkbman. Hence Ha'mperer. 

Ha-mper, v 1603 [f. Hamper jAI] i. 
irans. To load or present with a hamper or 
hampers (Joe. ). a. To pack in a hamper 

Ramshackle (haeWek’l), v. 1802. [perh. 
f. radical ham-, as in Hamper v. 1 i + Shackle 
v. ; but ?] trans . To shackle (a horse or cow) 
by a rope or strap connecting the head with 
one of the forelegs ; hence fig . to fetter, curb, 
restrain. 

Hamster (hre-mstw). 1607, [a. Ger. ham- 
ster.] A species of rodent ( Cricetus frumenta- 
ritts) allied to the mouse and rat, found in 
parts of Europe and Asia ; it is of a stout form, 
about 10 inches long, and has cheek-pouches 
for carrying grain to its burrows ; it hibernates 
during the winter, b. The fur of the hamster 

1 SSamatring (hoe-mstriq), sb. 1565. [f. Ham 
sb. 1 + String sb. ] a. In human anatomy, one 
of the tendons which form the sides of the ham 
or space at the back of the knee ; they are the 
tendons of the muscles of the thigh, b. In 
quadrupeds, the great tendon at the back of the 
hough in the hind leg ; it is the tendo A chill is, 
corresponding to that of the heel in man. 

Hamstring (hae'mstrig\ v. Pa. Land pple. 
-stringed (-striqd), -strung (-stroq). 1641. ff. 
prec. sb.] x. trans. To cut the hamstrings of, 
so as to lame or disable 1675. a. transf. and 
fig. To cripple, destroy the activity or efficiency 
of 1641. 

a. So they have hamstrung the valour of the subject 
by seeking to effeminate us all at home M llton. 

Hamular (hae'tnisxl&i), a . 1839. [f. L. 

hamulus small hook + -AR.] Of the form of a 
small hook, hooked; applied spec, in Anat. to 
processes of certain bones. 

Hamulate a. 1 886. [f. as 

prec. + -ate.] a. Bot, Having a small hook 
at the tip (Sya. Soc. Lex.) ; also * Hamulo.se 
a. b. Anat . •• Hamular. 

Hamtilose (hsemifridu-s), a. i860, [f. L. 
hamulus 4 * -OSK. ] a. Covered with little hooked 
hairs or bristles. b. Having a small hook, 
hamulate. var. Ha-muloua. 

IfHamuhis (harmirri£s\ PI. -li (-lsi). 1707. 
[L., dim. of hajnus .] a. Anat., Zool., and 
Bat, A small hook or hook-like process, as in 
certain bones, in feathers, etc. ; in Bot. a hooked 
bristle, b. Obstetrics. A hook-shaped instru- 
ment for extracting the foetus, var. Ha-mule 
(in sense a). 

Han — haven, obs. inf. and pres. t. pi. of 
Have v. 

Haoap (hse-n&p). Obs. exc. Hist. 1494. 
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[a. OF. hanap cup, dborium ; — O Frankish 
*hnapp-. ] A drinking-vessel, a wine-cup or 
goblet; now, a mediaeval goblet of an ornate 
character. 

Hanaper (harnfip&i). Obs. exc. /list. 1440. 
[a. OF. hanapier cose to hold a hanap ; see 
prec. and Hamper jA 1 ] +i. A case for a 
hanap or hanaps; a plate-basket; a repository 
for treasure or money -1576. a. A round 
wicker case or small basket in which documents 
were kept 1768. 3. The department of the 

Chancery, into which fees were paid for the 
sealing and enrolment of charters and other 
documents. (?So called because documents 
that had passed the Great Seal were here kept 
in a hanaper (sense 2) ; or with reference to the 
hanaper (sense 1) in which the fees were kept.) 

tMa-naster, ha -lister. [ME. hauncer , han- 
ster , perh. f. hansa or hanse; see Hansb.] 
The name given (in the city of Oxford) to per- 
sons paying the entrance-fee of the guild- 
merchant (see Hanse a), and admitted as 
Freemen of the City -1608. 

Hance (hans), sb, 1534. [perh. a. AF. 
*haunce *= OF. kauce , haulce , later hausse , rise, 
raised part, f. hausser\ see Ha NCR v."] ti« 
The lintel of a door or window -1618. a, 
Xaut. a. A curved rise, as of the hfe*ralls or 
bulwarks from the waist to the quarter-deck, 
Also erron. hanch or haunch, b. « Haunch. 
1637. 3. Arch, The arc of smaller radius at 

ihe springing of an elliptical or many-centred 
arch. Now usu. viewed as the Haunch of tl>e 
arch, and so spelt. 1703. 
t Hance, v. [ME. haunce , app. a. AF. 
*hauncer for OF. haucer , haulcer (mod. hausser) 
to raise. Cf. En hance . ] trans, * En hance 
1, a. -1583. 

Hand (hasnd), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. hand, 
hand, fern. K-stem. Some connect it with 
Goth. - h inpan to seize; but this is doubtful.] 

L 1. The terminal part of the arm below the 
wrist, consisting of the palm and five digits, 
forming the organ of prehension characteristic 
of man. Also applied to the terminal members 
of all four limbs in the quadrumanous animals 
or monkeys, b. The terminal part of the fore- 
limb in quadrupeds, esp. when prehensile, or 
of any limb of an animal when prehensile. In 
Anat. and 7 .ool ., the terminal part of lha ' arm’ 
or fore-limb in all vertebrates above fishes; 
also, the prehensile claw or chela in crusta- 
ceans. ME. +0. transf. The whole arm -1751. 
+d. The trunk of an elephant -1859. c. fig. 
1592. a. Used to denote possession, custody, 
charge, authority, power, disposal OE. b. 
Roman Law. The power of the husband over 
his wife (tr. L. manus ) 1875. 8. « Agency, in- 

strumentality OE. b. Part or share in the 
doing of something 159 7. 4. Side (right or 

left); hence gen., side, diiection, quarter. 
Also fig. (arch, ox dial.) OE. 5. As used in 
making a promise or oath ; spec, as the symbol 
of trotn-plight in marriage; pledge of marriage; 
bestowal in marriage ME. tfl. Hence in oaths 
and asseverations -1636. 

t. Moysei hclde up hii bond ME. Tb« Gorilla's h. 
is clumsier, .than that of a man ; but no one has ever 
doubted its being a true h. Huxley, d. The brutes 
of mountain back . . with tbeirserpeut hands T knnyson. 
e. The griping Hands of the Law 1734. a. Phr. In 
{into, to, etc.) the hands of, in other hands. 3. To 
suffer by the hands of the hangman 1639, b. Phr. 
To have ah. in. 4. The mountains on either h. 1 884, 
Phr. On {upon, in, of) the mending h. (fig.), Le. in 
the way to mend or recover, getting better. L Have 
here mm honde. I shal the wrdde Gown. 6, Tarry 
good Beatrice, by this h. I loue thee Shaks. 

1 L As repr. the person, x. Often denoting 
the person in relation to his action 1590; hence 
spec, the person himself, esp. an artist, musician, 
writer, etc. 1644. a. One employed to do any 
manual work 1655 ; spec, each of the sailors be- 
longing to a ship’s crew 1669. 3. col log. Used 
(with defining adj.) of a person with reference 
to his ability or skill in doing something. (See 
also Old hand.) Usu. with at. 1792, b. 
Used similarly in reference to a person 'section 
or character, (col tog. or slang i) 1798. 1 t4« 
Used of or in reference to a person as the 
source from whioh something is obtained (see 
quota.) -1811. b. With ordinal numerals, in- 
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di eating a series of so many persons through 
whom something passes ME. ; 

1. Except soma charitable h. reclaims* him 1695. 
Paintings, by ihs.moat celebrated Hands 1696. a. 
AH hands on board perished Scorrsvy. a. I am a 
bad h. at criticising men J. H. Nkwman. ' D. A cool 
h. i860. 4. I have heard it.. from good hands 1614. 

t At the best k., most profitably or cheaply, b. I had 
it [ths cals} at the second h. 1589. 

HZ. As put for its capacity or performance, 
x. Skill in doing with the hand, and hence in 
doing generally ; ability, knack ME. 2, Horse- 
manship. Skill in hanaltnr the reins, etc. ME. 
b. Used for a division of the horse into two 
parts (see quot J 1727. 3. The performance of 
an artist, etc.; handiwoik; style of execution, 
'touch'. *)*Also concr. Handiwork. 1(367. b. 
Touch, stroke (in phr. last h. t etc.) 1648. 4. 

Games. A turn, innings, etc. 17 . . 5. Hand- 

writing; style of writing ME. 6. Signature. 
Obs. or arch,, exc. in phrases in which hand is 
now understood more literally. 1534. 

x. The ' hand for crust ' which Is denied to many 
cooks r88t. a. A jockey must therefore., have a h. 
for all sorts of horses 1881. b. The forehand includes 
the head, neck, and fore-quarters. The hind-hand is 
all the rest of the hr rse t hambkhs. 3. Carved work, 
the h. of famed artificers Milt. b. The compiler did 
not put his last h. to the work M. Arnold. 5. A 
running h. *576. Ho will recognize my h. Lytton. 
6. In witness wheieof, we have hereunto set our hands 
and Heals 1736. 

IV. Something like or of the size of a hand. 

1. An image or figure of a hand; esp. a con- 
ventional hand (tS) for drawing attention to 
something OE. a. The pointer or index on a 
dial, esp. that of a clock or watch 1575. 3. A 

lineal measure, formerly three inches, now four; 
a palm, a IIandbreadth. Now used only 
in giving the height of horses, etc. 1561. 4. As 
a measure of various commodities; e.g. a bun- 
dle of tobacco leaves tied together; a cluster of 
bananas; etc. 1726. 5. Cookery . A shoulder of 

pork 1625. 

a. Rom 4- Jul. 11. iv. no. 

V. That which is held in the hand. x. 
Cards, 'I he cards dealt to each player 1630. 
b. The person holding the cards 1589. c. A 
single round in a game 1622. d. fig. 1600. 
+2. A handle -1764 ; the part of a gun grasped 
by the hand 1881. 

s. d. To Play into the hands of another , to Forcx 
the h. of, to Show one's h., etc. (see the vbs.). 

Phrases. * U 'ith governing prep. At hand. a. Near, 
lose by. b. Near in time. fc. At the start {Jul. 
C. iv. il 23). td. * Py hand {John v. li. 75). to. 
At {on, upon) any h, : on any account, in any case. 
So at no h.: on no account, ff. At every h . : on all 
hands. g. At the hand{s of: from the hands of ; 
from. By hand. &. With the hand or hand*.; by 
manual action, b. By the h. \ expeditiously. For 
one’s own hand. Forone’bown benefit. In hand, 
a. lit. (Held or cairicd) in the hand. 4 b. In h., m 
one’s h . : (led) by the hand, or by a string, etc. C. In 
actual possession, at one's disposal; fm early use, 
Subject to one ; in one’s charge ; in custody. (AUo 
in hands.) +d. In suspense (with hold, keep), e. In 
process j being actually dealt with. f. In A : under 
control, subject to discipline. g. Preceded^ by a 
numeral : see Four-in-hand. th. In any A . : in any 
case. Of . . han ds. a. Of ones hands (rarely hand) 1 
in respt ct of one's actions, of action, of valour in fight. 
4b. ( f all hands : on all hands, on all sides 1 also, in 
any ca^e (A. J..L. iv. iii. 219). Offhand, a. See 
Off-hand. b. OJJ one's h^ttd{s : out of one’s charge 
or control. On hand, upon hand. a. In one’s 
possession, «. barge, or keeping. To have on A.: to 
have with one ; to be chaiged with ; to have in order to 
deal with or dispose of ; to be engaged on. b. At 
hand ; in attendance {(/. S.). C. On, upon one's hands 
(rarely hand): resting upon one as a charge, burden, 
or lesponsibility, or as a thing to be dealt with or 
atteided to. d. On all hands, on every h. s on all 
sides, from all quarters. 2. On {the) one h., on the 
other h . : used to indicate two contrasted sides of a 
subject, circum Blames, points of view, etc. f. On 
any h.i on any account, in any case. Oat of hand. 

a. Straight off; extempore. b. I he opposite of in 
k. (in v.iiioiiH senses^. To band. a. Within reach, 
accessible ; fnear ; into one's possession or preseoce. 

b. To h., to one's h. : into subjection^, under control. 

c. To {unto) ends handle j ready for one. Under 
hand. a. Secretly; see Un dvr hand. b. Under 
one's hand(si under one's action, charge, care, or 
treatment c. Vtuler the Jk. of: with the signature of. 

*+ With verb and preposition. (See also bear in h. 
(Bkar v.\ etc.) Como to hand. a. To come to 
one t to be received or obtained, b. Come to {one's) 
hands : to come to close quarters. Take is hind, 
ton band. To undertake ; occas. spec, to undertake 
the discipline, care, or cure of <a person). 

»** With verb governing hand. (For Baaa a h H 
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Foscs (a periods) h. Hold (mt'i) A- Jop«A»**, 
Kim Hm L, Lay hands m, L mud a Ah w A. 

Suaicb M Strjks L «4 Tk * / A. Wa*h 
AoMdtf e 4 etc., mo the vbi) Change ha nd*. 
To substitute one band for the other ; to pMS jrom 
one person's h or jpossession to another a ®fve 
<one s) hand. To hold out the h. to be groped, in 

token of saJuUtfSoo, bargaining, etc.* fslsoAf. Hake 

a hand* *. To make one t profit;/ Unmake a success 
of Freq. with fair, fins (often ironical). otc- 
b. 7b make a mm $f(wtth) t to 4 do for *. Ohs. or 
dtal. Pot (one's) hand. To exert oneself t now al 
ways with to : to undertake (a piece of work). 

**** IVtihadf . qualifying hand. (Foe Bloody A. 1 
Evan A, Fan* A., High A, etc., see the adjs ) Better 
hand. fThe 'upper hand's precedence. Clean 
taanda. fig Freedom from wrongdoing 
***** With an adverb. Hand in, out. To have 
one's A m t to be actively engaged | to be in practice 
Handa off I colloq. Keep off I A peremptory order 
Hands up I A direction to people to bold up their 
hands to signify assent, etc | also, a robber's, police 
man's, etc,, order to preclude resistance. Alstf as vb 
****** With another noun . (bee also Hand and 
clove, etc ) Hand . • fist a. H over fist (colloq ) 
■a Hand ovsa hand b. H to fist (colloq ) * Hand 
to hand Hand and foot. Usually (now always) 
in adverbial construction | esp in pbr, to bind A and 
foot (also fig). To wait upon A and foot to wait 
upon or serve assiduously. Hand. • hand. a. From 
h to h \ from one person to anotaer b. //. under 
h the opposite of Hand oven hand. Hand's turn. 
A stroke of work. 

******* Phr. a. As bare. fiat, as one \» h b .Jo 
have one's handb full to be fully occupied C .In 
the turning qf ah in a moment. d. (To win) 
hands down (orig in Racing). with little or no effort 
Combs, i attrib. a. Of or belonging to the hand, 
as h < 4 uAetc, b. Worn on the nand, as A -raffle, 
etc. C. Portable, as A .anvil, ■samara, damp, etc 
d. Managed or worked by the hand (oocas. spec, with 
one hand) ; driven or operated by manual power, as 
A - bellows . -brake, -dump, etc. e. Made or done by 
hand, as A -embroidery . 

a. Special Combat h.-alphabet, an alphabet of 
signs made by the hands | handball, a small bell 
rung by being swung by hand , -car ( U£.). a light car 
propelled by cranks or levers worked by nanrl, used 
in the inspection, etc. of a railway line» -drop, a 
name for the paralysis of ihc 1» , induced by the action 
of lead | -fl8h, a pediculate fish, having the pectoral 
fin articulated; -flower, the flower of thzhandpiant 
<q V.)» -gear, the starting-gear of an engine; -lan- 
guage, the art ' 1 “ 

hands/ -lead 
soundings less 

a bell-glass: -mast, a r und spar, 
not more than 7« inches in circumference | also attrib. \ 
-mule (Mule 1 4 a) ; h. orchis, a name for Orchis 
maculeUa, from the hnger-like lobes of the tubers ; 
•pick v tr*ns H to pick by hand ; also fig. i -plant, 
a Mexican tree (Chetrostemon platanoides , N O 
S ter cult at ea), having large flowers with bright red 
stamens, which are united at the base and then 
spread in five finger-1 ike bundles $ -post, a guide-post 
at the parting of roads t a Finger-post ; -promise, 
a solemn form of betrothal among the Irish peasantry ; 
-reading “P alhistry ; -screw, a lack ; also attnb ; 
-spring, a somersault , -swipe, a shadoof worked by 
h. for raising water ? -tree » hand plant ; -wave 
v ., to smooth the surface of Ca measure of corn) with 
theh , instead of using a strike. 

Hand (hoend), v. 1610. [f. prec. sb.] X. 
trans To touch or grasp with the hand; to 
manipulate, handle ; also fig. to treat of. Obs. 
exc. teckn. a, Naut To take id, furl (a sail) 
1634, 8. To lead or conduct by the hand; to 

assist with the hand 1631. 4. To deliver or 

pass with the band or hands 165a U. trams f. 
and fig. To deliver, pass, transfer, transmit. 
Now only with adverbs, as down , on, ozer . 
164a. 5. To join the hands of (rare) 1643. 

+C. intr. To go band In hand. Massinger. 

*. Temp. lL >s* 3- He hands her o’er the stile 

Class. 4. Toh, over money 1816. b. A story 
handed by Tradition 1698. The father handed 
the work Kinobley. 

Hand and glove, (also with - -), t***- or 
ad ) : phr Also (later) hand in glove. 1680, In 
constant dose relations •’ on very intimate terms. 
Ha-nd-ax, -axe. ME. An ax to be wielded 
with one hand , anciently a battle-ax. 
Hand-ball. ME. l. A ball lor throwing 
with the hand. a. A game played with such a 
ball in aspaoe between two distant goals 2581. 
8. A houow ball of India rubber punctured so as 
to emit a spray when pressed in the hand 1888. 
Hand-barrow. ME. [Barrow sbfi] A 
flat rectangular frame of transverse bars, having 
shafts before and behind, by which it is carried. 
Handbill \ 2503. [Bill j*.i] Alight 
bill or pruning knifa. 
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Handbill*. 1753. [Bill sb.*] A printed 
notice on a single page, to be delivered or cir- 
culated by hand. 

Handbook (hscndbuk), [OE. kemdbbc, 
-Adi, astr. L. manualis and Gr.-L. enchiridion 
The current wd. is after Ger. handbuchA A 
small book or treatise, such as may be hod in 
the ; fa. m OE. The Manual ol occl 
offices and ritual; b. spec. A book c onta i ni ng 
concise information for the tourist 2836. c. 
U. S. A betting book * 9 ° 3 - 
Ha-ndbreadth. 1535. A unit of lineal 
measure, a Palm; formerly taken as three 
Inches, but now as four So Ha’ndbrcde. 
(Obs. exc. n. dial.) 

Ha*nd-ca*nter. 2836, f [Canter sb «] A 
gentle, easy canter. 

Ha*nd-c&rt« 281a A stnall cart drawn or 
pushed by hand. 

fHa'ndcraft. OE. m Handicraft x. 

-11599. tHa-ndcraftman, fHa ndcraftaman, 

Handcuff (haend|kirf), sb. Also dial 


gut (Craraentng). 
5? at least 34, and 


handy-. 1775 [Hand sb + Cuff sb. 1 1 
manacle, consisting of a divided metal ring 
which is locked round the wnst. Handcuffs 
are used In pairs, connected by a short chain j 
or jointed bar. So Ha-ndcoff v. trusts, to put 
handcuffs on ; to manacle. 

Handed (handed), a. 1536. [f. Hand + 
-ED.) x. Having hands; esp. as specified 
155a. 9. - Palmate 2854 a* Joined hand 

m hand 1643. 

x. H. mole* 179L [Anl open-handed master 1894 
3 Into the inmost bower H. they went Milt. 

Hander 1 (haemdoi). 1678. [L Hands.+ 
-lr l ,] One who hands, delivers, or passes. 
Also with down , tn, out, etc. 

Ha-nder 2 . 1868. [f. Hand sb. -h-kr* 2.) 
_. A blow on the hand. s. -hander in comb., 
a. as Back-hander, a back-handed blow; b. 
as left-hander , a left-handed man 2882. 
fHa-ndfast, sb. 1545. [app. L Hand sb. + 
Fast a. Senses 3, 4, go with Handfast t/.] 
x. Firm bold or grip with the hands; also fig. 
-1656. In A., in hold, held fast. a. A handle, 
e.g. of a flail (local) Bar lng-Gould. 3. The 
joining of hands tn making a bargain. Mid- 
dleton. 4. A covenant ; spec, a betrothal or 
marriage-contract -1884. 

Ha*nd£ast, a. ME. [orig. pa. pple. of 
Handfast v.] ti. Contracted by the joining 
ol bands; espoused. Also * betrothed by join- 
ing of hands m order to cohabitation before 
marriage*. -1610. ta. Bound; manacled 
-1633. 3. Tight-fisted, close-fisted (lit. and 

fig.) 1603. 

3. Ludlow, a common, h., honest .wooden man 
Carlyle. 

Handfast (hwndfast), v. Pa. pple. -ea; 
in earlier use handfhst. Obs. exc. Hist. [In 
sense x, early ME. a. ON. hand-festa, t hand- 
+festa to fasten, make fast, etc. In other 
senses i* hand and fast.] z. trans . To make 

a contract of marriage between (parties) by 
joining of hands ; to betroth. Also fig. ta. 

To grasp, sene with the hand; to take fast 
hold OL Also fig. -1662. ta* To manacle 
-i6ix. ~. 

Ha*ndfasting, vbl. sb. Obs. exc. Hist. 
2530. [f. prec. 4--ING 1 .] BetrothaL b. For- 
merly treated as an uncan onical, private, or even 
probauonary form of mamage. See J amieeon 
s,v. 154X. 

tHandfastly, ado. [-ly*.] By solemn 
engagement made by joining hands; firmly. 
Holinshed. 

Handful (hsemdful), sb. [OE. handful! 
str. fern. ; in OE. and ME. a true sb ; hence in 
pi. handfuls , not handsfnl .] 1. A quantity that 
nils the hand; as many as the hand can grasp 
or contain. 9 . A small company or number ; 
a small amount. (Usu. deprecative) 1525. 
t3. -> HAND sb. IV. 3. -1737 A* fig* As much 
as one can manage 2755. „ 

1. A handfall or two of dried pease Shahs, a. Hfr 
Page at other ride, that handfuljof wtt Shahs, a. A 
bsy Griding 14 h. high 1676. 4* The boy wass h. *887. 
Ha*ud-ga*llop. 1675- An easy gallop, to 
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shade used for protecting or forcing a plant 
1828. 8 A small minor with a handle 2880. 

4. A half-minute or quarter-minute sand-glass 
used for measuring the time in running out the 
log-line 2875. 

Hand-grenade (bsemd'grto^'d). 1661. 1* 
An explosive missile, smaller than a bombshell, 
thrown by hand. Now usually spherical, and 
made of cast-iron. 9. A glass bottle containing 
a chemical, to be broken iu order to extinguish 
a fire 2895. 

Handgrip. Also -gripe, bandy-, handi- 
grip(e« [OE, handgrips, t. grifan to gripe, 
grip,) x. Grasp, seizure with the hand. 9. 
Grip or firm pressure of the hand to greeting 
2884. 

fHand-habend, a. (sb ) [Early ME. form 
of OE. * handrhmbbend * hand-having J O.B. 
Law . Of a thief; Having (the thing stolen) in 
hand. Applied as sb to the offence, and to the 
franchise of holding plea thereof. -1828 

Handhold (h se nd|h<?«ld). 1643 [See Hoi D 
sb ] s. Hold for the hand ; that by which one 
can hold on in climbing. Also fig. a. That 
part of an implement, e. g a fishing-rod, that 
is grasped by the hand 2B33- 


which the horse is kept well in hand. Also Mg. 
Han*d-glass. 1899. x. A magnifying glass 

2l “ 


Handicap (hse ndikmp), sb. 2653. [app. 
from the phrase ‘ hand i' cap or * hand in the 
cap Formerly the name of a sport, described 
under the name of News Fairs in Piers Plow* 
man, B. v. 328, where it appears that It was a 
custom to barter articles, and to give ' boot ' or 
odds, as settled by an umpire, with the inferior 
article. All the parties, including the umpire, 
deposited forfeit-money in a cap. The name 
refers to the drawing out of full or empty hands, 
to settle whether the match was accepted or 
not ; see N.E.D .1 1. The name of a kind of 

sport having an element of chance m it, in which 
one person challenged some article belonging 
to another* for which he offered something of 
his own in exchange. Alsoyf^. 9. Horse-rac- 
ing, (orig. attrtb.) fa. Handicap match : a 
match between two horses, the umpire decree- 
ing the weight to be carried by the superior 
horse, and the parties drawing to declare 
whether the match should be 1 on or •off*. If 
the two agree, the forfeit-money is taken by tho 
umpire ; but if not, by the party who is willing 
that the match should stand. 2754 b. Handi- 
cap race (shortened handicap) . a horse-race in 
wruchan umpire (the handicapper) decrees what 
weights have to be earned by the vanous horses 
entered, according to his judgement of their 
merits, in order to equalize their chances. So 
h. plate , sweepstakes . etc. 1786 g- Any analo- 
gous race or competition 1875. 4. The extra 

weight or other condition imposed in equalizing 
the chances ; hence, any encumbrance or dis- 
ability that weighs upon effort 1813. 5. attnb., 
as k. match, etc. X754- 

Handicap, v. 1649. [f., or f as prec ] fL 
trans. To draw or gain as in a game of chance. 
9. intr. To engage or take part in a handicap 
match 2830 8* trans To equalize the parties 

to a handicap, by decreeing the odds to be 
given ; also fig. 2859. 4. trans. To weight 

race-horses in proportion to their known or 
assumed powers, In order to equalize their 
chances 1856 5. trans. To penalize a superior 

competitor in any match or contest, so as to 
equalize his chances with those of inferior com- 
petitors. More generally. To weight any one 
unduly. 2864. Hence Handicapper* one who 
handicaps I spec, the public official who decrees 
what weights the different horses are to carry 
in a handicap. 

Handicraft (bsendlkmlt). Also formerly 
handy craft. ME. [For handcraft, after hand- 
work, handiwork.'] z. Manual skill , skilled 
work with the hands. 9 . A manual art, trade, 
or occupation 9548. +8- A handicraftsman 

-2892. 4. attrib., passing into ad}. - ‘ manual, 
practical' 266a. 

Handicratfbnnan. Formerly also as 9 
words or hyphened. 2552. Jht. handicrafts 
man, man of handicraft ; c£ Craftsman.) a 
man who exercises a handicraft ; one employed 
in manual occupation. 

Tbc best wit of any handicraft r 


1 in Athens Shau 


a lUTn). tf (Fr. pm), fa (G«. Miller). « (Fr. dime). I (cwrl). e («•) (tbwe). l (A) f (Fr. i«*e) * (fir, 6m, with). 
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Hand! cuff. Also handy-. 1701. [f. Hand 
sb. or Handy «.+Cupf sb. % ; app. alter fisti- 
cuff.] ft. Blows with the hands ; fighting hand 
to hana. Also figt 

Ha-ndily, adv. 1611. [f. Handy a. + -ly 2 .] 
In a handy manner; expertly; ^manually. 
Hardiness. 1647. [See -nbss.] i. The 
quality of being handy or expert, a. Manage- 
ableness, convenience 1877. 

Hand in glove: see Hand and glove. 
Hand in hand (also with - -), adv. pkr. 
(a., sb.). 1500. [Hand i. adv , pkr. 

With hands mutually clasped ; also Jig. a. 
attrib . or adj. Going hand in hand or side by 
side; well-matched 1611. b. Name given to 
a Fire Insurance Office ; implying the mutual 
sharing of risks 1781. 3. sb. a, A representa- 

tion of two hands mutually clasped. Steele. 
b. Mutual clasping of hands. Tennyson. c. 
A company of persons hand in hand. G. 
Meredith. 

1. They hand in hand, with wandring steps and 
•low, Through Eden took thir solharie way Milton. 
a A kind ofhand in band comparison Cymb, i. iv. 75. 
Handiron, obs. form of Andiron. 
Handiwork (hae*ndijwoik). Also handy- 
and as a words. I OE. hand-leweorc, f. hand 
+lexueorc work (acollective form). See Handy. ] 
1. A thing or collection of things made by the 
hands of any one. 9 . Work done by direct 
personal agency. Sometimes, the work of man’s 
hands as opp. to nature. OE. b. Doing, per- 
formance 1838. 4. Manual employment; 

practical work [Cf. Handy.] 1565. 

1. The firmament she wet h his handy work Ps. xix. z. 

Handkerchief (hse-qkajtjif), sb. 1530. [f. 
HandjA + KERCHIEF,q.v. also for handkercher 
(now dial, and vulgar).] A small square of 
linen, silk, or other fabric, carried in the hand 
or pocket (pocket-h.), for wiping the face, hands, 
or nose, or used as a kerchief to cover the head, 
or worn about the neck (1 neckh . or neckerchief). 
Ha*nd-labour. 1549. Manual labour ; 
f art ' as opp. to nature ; now, usually, manual 
as opp. to machine work. 

Handle (hse*nd’l), sb. [OE., deriv. of 
Hand .1 1. That part of a thing which is 
grasped by the hand in using or moving it. 
a. transf. Something resembling a handle ; in 
Bot. = Manubrium. 1639. 3. fig. That by 

which something is or may be taken hold of, 
or taken advantage of for some purpose; an 
occasion, excuse, pretext 1535. 4. attrib. 

1532. Handle-bar, the steering-bar of a bicycle, 
etc., with a handle at each end. 

A I would not give this h. to calumny 1712. Phr. 

to one's name (colloq.) : a title of rank, hoaour, 
or courtesy attached to the name. 

Handle (haend’l), vA [OE. handlian , 
deriv. of Hand sb.] 

I. i. trans. To subject to the action of the 
hand or hands : earlier, to touch or feel with 
the hands ; later, to take hold of, turn over, 
etc., in the hand, to employ the hands on or 
about. Also absol. b. intr. (for reft.) To have 
a (specified) feel, behaviour, action, etc. when 
handled 1727. 9. trans. To ply or wield with 

the hand ME. ; spec, in Mil. 1684. 3. To 

manage, direct, conduct, control (somedmes = 
carry out, perform). fAlso reft, 1523. 4. To 
use ; to make due use of 1647. 

1. I have handled and felt it 1717. To h. a book 
Burgon. absol. They haue handcs and h. not Cover, 
dalk Ps. cxiii. 15 [cxv. 7). Phr. To h. a horse % to get 
him accustomed to the hand. a. lubal . . was the 
father of all such as h. the harpe and organ Gen. iv. ai. 
3. A smarter officer never handled a regiment 1874. 
4. To h. one's fists Gross. 

II. 1. To deal with, treat 1542. •f\Alsox»/r. 
-1581. 9. To treat of, discuss OE. fAlso 

intr. or absol. -1673. 3. To treat artistically 

1 5S3- 4- To have in hand or pass througn 

one s hands in the way of business ; to deal in ; 
to buy and sell. U. S. 1888. 

x. I wil h. him, euen as he hath dealte with me 
Coverdale Prov. xxiv. 39. a. The Preacher bandeled 
his matter learnedly 1551. 4. Export houses which 

b. steel rails 1897. Hence Handlable, -cable a. 
Handler 1 . 

Handle, vA 1600. [f. Handle jA.] trans 
To furnish with a handle. Hence Ha’ndler a . 
Handled (hsend’ld), a. 1785. [f. Handle 
sb. and t>. a + -ED.] Furnished with or having 

m (man)* a (pm), au (bad), 
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a handle. Used in Her. when the handle of a 
tool or weapon is figured of a different tincture 
from the blade, as * a sickle or, handled gules ’. 
Handless (hae -mites), a. ME. [See -LESS.] 
Without hands ; fig. incapable in action (now 
only dial.). 

Ha*nd-line. 1674. A line to be worked by 
hand ; esp. a fishing-line worked without a rod. 
Handling (hae*ndliq), vbl. sb. OE. [f. 
Handle v. +-ING 1 .] 1. The action of 

Handle v . 9. Treatment; management 

1530. 3. Artistic manipulation 1771. 4. 

attrib. 1866. 

s. Satire is one of those edged tools which require 
careful h. 1795. 3. II., that is, a lightness of pencil 

that implies great practice Sir J. Reynolds. 
Ha*nd-list, so. 1859. [Cf. hand-book. ] A 
list of books, etc. in a form handy for reference. 
Handlist v. to enter (books, etc.) in such a list 
fHa ndlock. 1539. [See Lock sb.] A hand- 
cuff -1633. Hence Hamdlock v . to handcuff 
Also transf. 

Ha-nd-loom. 1833. A weaver’s loom 
worked by hand as dist. from a power-loom. 
Ha*nd-made, a. 1613. Made by hand. 
Now usually dist. from the work of machinery. 
Handmaid (hse'ndm^id), sb. ME. [f. 
Hand sb. -f Maid.] i. A female attendant or 
servant. b .fig. (in common use) 1592. +c. 

A tender. Hakluyt. 9. A moth, Datana 
ministra, of the family Bombycidm 1869. 3. 

attrib . 1629. 

z. I am the handmayde of the Jorde Trevisa. 3. 
Her sleeping Lord with h. lamp attending Milton. 
So Handmaiden = 1, 1 b M E. 
Ha-nd-me-down. dial, and U.S. 1888. - 
Reach-me-down. 

Ha-nd-mill. 1563. A grinding mill con- 
sisting of one millstone turned upon another by 
hand, a quern. Now also applied to a form of 
coffee-mill, etc. 

Hand of glory, 1707. [tr. F. main dc 
gloire , a deformation of mandegloire , etc., orig. 
mandragore mandrake.] Orig., in French, a 
charm formed of the root of a mandrake ; later, 
one made of the hand of an executed criminal. 
Hand over hand, adv. phr. 1736. Chiefly 
Naut . a. With each hand brought succes- 

sively over the other, as in climbing up or down 
a rope, or rapidly hauling it in. b. fig. With 
continuous advances; said of a vessel, etc. 
approaching another 1830. c. attrib. 1859. 
Hand over bead, adv. phr . Now rare 

or Obs. 1440. i. Precipitately, recklessly, 
without deliberation; +indiscriminately. a. 
attrib . or adj. (with - -). Precipitate, rash, 
reckless ; ^indiscriminate 1693. 

Ha-nd-play. arch. OE. Interchange ofj 
blows in a hand-to-hand encounter. (Recently 
revived.) 

Ha-nd-ralL 1793. A rail or railing sup- 
ported on balusters, as a guard or support to 
the hand at the edge of a platform, stairs, etc. 
Ha a nd-saw, ME. A saw managed by one 
hand. b. In Haml . 11. ii. 367, generally ex- 
plained as a corruption of hcronshaw or hem- 
sew , heron. 

Handsel, hansel (hce-ndsel, hsrns£l), sb. 
ME. [Cf. Da. handsel ‘ handsel, earnest-* 
money \ also Ger. hand geld, hand gift, hand- 
kaufi \ and esp. F. itrenne , OF. estreini , with 
senses 9, 3, 4.] +1. Lucky prognostic, omen, 
presage; token or omen of gooa luck -1681. 
9 , A gift or present (expressive of good wishes) 
at the beginning of a new year, or on other 
occasions; orig., deemed to ensure good luck. 
[— L. strena , F. Itrenne.] ME. 3. A first in- 
stalment of payment; earnest money; the first 
money taken by a trader in the morning, a luck- 
penny ; any thine given or taken as an omen, 
earnest, or pledge of what is to follow X569. 
4. The first use, trial, proof, or specimen of any 
thing ; often with the notion of its being auspi- 
cious of what is to follow 1573. 5. attrib. 1585. 

3. Take this.. but for hansell, the gaine is to come 
Campion. They say, a fooles hansel li*v lucky B. .Tons. 
4. Such was the handsel, for Scott protested against 
its being considered as the house heating of (he new 
Abbotsford Lockhart. Comb. H. Monday, the 
first Monday of the year (usu. O.S.), on which New 
Year’s h. is given. (Sc.) 
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Handsel, v. ME. [Lprec,] z. irons. To 
give handsel to (a person). 9. To inaugurate 
with some ceremony or observance of an auspi- 
cious nature ; to auspicate. Also fig. (ironical), 
1583. 3* To use for the first time; to be the 
first to test, try, prove, taste 1605. 

3. Hainan shall hansell his owne gaflowet 161a. 
Handsome (hae*n d s£m), a. (adv.) ME. [f. 
Hand sb. + -some.] ti. Easy to handle, or 
to use in any way -1598. b. Handy, ready at 
hand, suitable. (Obs. or dial.) 1530. a. Of 
action, speech, etc.: Apt, dexterous, clever, 
happy, t Obs . exc. U.S. 1563. b. Of an agent: 
Apt, skilled, clever. ? Obs. exc. U. S. 1547. 
t3« Proper, seemly, decent -1654. a. Otfair 
size or amount ; 1 decent moderately large. 
Now unusual. X577. b. Of a fortune, a gift, 
etc. : Considerable. Now (by association with 
5) : Generous, liberal, munificent. X577. 3. Of 
conduct, etc. : Fitting, seemly ; courteous, 
polite. Now : Generous, magnanimous, 1621. 
6. Having a fine form or figure (usually in con- 
junction with full size or stateliness); ’beauti- 
ful with dignity ' (J.), ’ fine ’. (The prevailing 
current sense.) 1^90. 

a Mr. Recorder in a h. speech [etc.] Luttrell. 4. 
Pretty h. quantities of pickled salmon 1730. b. 
To get h. fortunes by small profits, and large 
dealings Fiueetlr?. 5. Througn this h. conduct of 
the dean the dispute was amicably settled 1830. 6. 

This Ludouico is a proper man.. A very h. man 
Oth. iv. iii. 37. A large and h. room 1849. 

B. adv . — Handsomely. Now only in 
vulgar use, exc. in H. is that h. does. ME. 
tHa-ndsome, v. 1555. [f. prec. adj.] trans. 
To make handsome (in various senses) -1657. 
Handsomely (harnsflmli), adv. 1547. [f. 
as prec. + -LY .] 1. In a handsome manner. 

9. Carefully; without baste, gently, gradually 
Now only Naut. 1550. 

a. Ease off the main sheet, h. my lad — not too much 
1832. 

Handsomeness (hrrnstfmncs). 1530. [f. 

as prec. + -ness.] The quality of being hand- 
some. 

H. is the more animal excellence, beauty the more 
imaginative Hare. 

Handspike (hx*nd,spaik), sb. 1615. [Ear- 
lier handspeck, ad. early mod.Du. handsfaecke, 
mod. Du. hand spa ak, (f. spaak pole, rod). In 
Eng. app. assim. to SriKE.] z. A wooden 
bar, used as a lever or crow, chiefly on ship- 
board and in artillery-service. 9. Incorrectly 
for Sc. handspake , Hands poke. 

Cotub. h.-rlng ( Art ill .), the thimble on the trail 
transom of a gun, for the h. by which it is manoeuvred 

Handspoke. In Sc. also -spake, spaik, 
•pike. 1737. [See Spoke. ] A spoke or bar 
of wood carried in the hand, e g. in carrying 
the coffin at a funeral in Scotland. 

Ha*nd-«t&ff. ME. I. A staff-like handle i 
spec, that part of a flail by which it is held. 

A staff carried as a weapon [tr. Heb.]. £tek. 
xxxix. 9. 

Ha-ndstroke. Also hand!-, bandy- 
stroke. 1523. [f. Hand sb. + Stroke.] ti. 
A stroke or blow with the hand *-1840. 9 

allrib., as h. pull (in Bell-tinging) x88o. 

Hand to band, adv, phr, (a.). ME. With 
close approach of hand; at close quarters; 
man to man. b. attrib. or adj., as in hand-to- 
hand valour 1836. 

Hand to moutb, phr. (a., sb,), 1509. 1. 
From hand to mouth: by consuming food as 
soon as it is obtained ; improvidently, thriftless- 
ly. a. attrib, or adj. (with - -). Involving 
consumption (or transf. disposal of goods) as 
soon as obtained ; improvident 1748. 3- tb 

Lack of provision for the future. Tennyson. 
Hand-vice. r6ir. A vice that ran be held 
in one hand ; a small movable vice. 
Handwork (hae*nd,wwk). [OE. hand- 
weorc . ] ti. - Handiwork x. -1594* 

Work done with the hands; manual operation 
or labour; now esp. as dist. from work done 
by or with machinery OE. So Hamd-worked 
ppl, a., -woirker, -working. 

Ha*nd-wrist Obs, exc. dial, [OE. hand- 
wrist, -wyrst, f. Hand + Wrist.] The wrist 
or joint of the hand. Now dial. 

Colonel Whalley only cut in tjjy hand wrist Cromwell. 


» (cut). | (Fr. chtf)> * (ev«r). si (/, eye). , (Fr. can d, vie), i (rft). i (Ptyctu). 9 (wb«t). , (go t). 
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Handwriting (ha*nd,i®itiq). 1500. [Cf. 
L. m an user if in m, ] 1. Writing with the hand; 

manuscript ; the writing peculiar to a hand or 
person, time or nation, a. That which is writ- 
ten by hand ; manuscript; a written document 
or note. Obs. or arch. 1534. Also fig. 

«. A paper in his own h. Busks. the study of 
handwritings 1891* 

Handy (hse'ndi), a . 1535. [In sense z, app. 
f. Ha'ndi(work, q.v.; in the later senses, f. 
Hand sb . + -Y,] ti. Of, or done by, the 
hand; manual -1713. a. Ready to hand; near 
at hand ; conveniently ready for use 1650. a* 
Convenient to handle ; easy to be manipulated 
or managed 1694. 4* Able to turn the hand to 
anything 1662. 5. Handy- in comb., as Handy- 

craft (see Handicraft); t-flght, a hand to 
hand fight; -grip(e (see Handgrip); -stroke 
(see Handstroke); -work (see Handiwork); 
-man, a man useful for all sorts of odd* jobs ; 
etc. 159a. 

*. H. Artificers 1576, labour 1631. a. I happen to 
have it h. 1894. 3. The volume is delightfully h. 1897. 

4. Two smart h. boys or girls 1790. 

Ha-ndy-da-ndy, sb. or adv . phr. ME. [A 
riming jingle on hand, or its childish dim. 
handy.'] 1. A children’s game in which a 
small object is shaken between the hands of 
one player, and, the hands being suddenly 
closed, the other player has to guess in which 
hand the object is 1 585. b. The words as used 
in the game; «** Choose which you please' 
*598- +a. Something held in the closed hand; 

a covert bribe. ME. only. 

Hang (hseq), v. Pa. t. and pple. hung 
(hug), hanged (haeqd). [The OE. weak hangs - 
an, hang ode , -od, (also hpng-), intr.. is derived 
from the base of the OE. str. hdn (: — h&han), 
he/ig, hangen (hpngen), trans. ; cogn. w. the 
0>J. causal vb. kfngja trans., which came into 
northern England as heng(e, also king. For 
the history of the word see N.E.D.] 

I. trans. 1. To place (a thing) so that it is 
supported from above ; to fasten or attach to 
an object above ; to suspend. Also fig. tb. 
To hook (a fish) -1787. c. To suspend float- 
ing without attachment in the air, or in space 
ME. a. spec. To attach or suspend in such a 
way as to allow of free movement about or on 
the point of attachment; e.g. to hang a door 
(on its hinges), a coach (on springs), etc. Also, 
to attach in a well-balanced position, as to 
hang a scythe (on its * snead ’). 1535. 3. To 

fasten up or suspend on a cross or gibbet; ta. 
formerly, spec, to crucify; b. now, spec, to put 
to death by suspension by the neck. (In this 
sense, hanged is now the spec, form of the pa. 
t. and pa. pple.) OE. b. refi . To commit 
suicide by hanging ME. c. Used as an im- 
precation, etc. ME. 4. To let droop or bend 
downward; to cause to lean or slope over 1593. 

5. To turnish or decorate with things suspended 

about or around; e*p. to deck or ornament (a 
place) with tapestry or hangings 1451. 6. To 

hang fire; (of a fire-arm) to be slow in com- 
municating the fire through the vent to the 
charge ; hence/fjf, to hesitate, be slow in acting 
(Cf. II. 10.) 1781. 

x. It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck Matt, xviii. 6. H. it [venison] 
where the air comes M ns. Glasse. c. He. .hangeih 
the earih upon nothing Job xxvi. 7. a. Thw Rogue’s 
Tongue is well hung Swift. 3. To be hanged by the 
neck, till he was dead— that was the end Dickons. 

1 Beef, sir, is hung, men are hanged * 18... C. Tam. 
Shr. 11. i. 301. 4. Phr. To h. the head (down ) : i.e. 
as a sign of shame, contrition, despondency, or 
sheepishness. To h. the groin, a leg : to hold hack ; 
to be reluctant or tardy 6. b. To hang a jury { U.. S'.) : 
10 prevent a jury fiom reaching a verdict ; also intr. 
of a jury j to fail to agree ; so Hung ppl. a. 1850. 

IL in.tr. 1. To remain fastened or suspended 
from above; to depend, dangle, swing loose 
OE. to. To be furnished or adorned with 
things suspended or attached ME. a. To be 
supported or suspended at the side, as on a 
hinge or pivot ME. 8* 5 P fC ' Of a person : To 
be suspended on or upon a cross, gibbet, gal- 
lows, etc.; to suffer death in this way; esp. as 
a form of punishment. Also as an imprecation 
(art rA.). OE. 4* To bend forward or down- 

ward; to lean over; also, to incline steeply OE, 
5. To test, float (In the air, etc.) ME. Also 
fig. of an evil or doubt 1548. 6- To rest tw, 


upon tor support or authority ; to depend upon', 
to be dependent on OE. b. To remain in con- 
sideration or attention ME. 7. To attach one- 
self for support; to cling, hold fast, adhere 
ME. b. To stick close, so as not to leave or 
let go 1508. c. Of the wind; To remain per- 
sistently in a certain point of the compass 
1671. d. To be a hanger-on 1535. 8. To 

cling or adhere as an encumbrance or drag; to 
be a depressing weight 1450. 9. fig. To be 

attached as an adjunct 1596. 10. To be or 
remain in dubious suspense. Also to h. in the 
wind. ME. 11. Of a note in music: To be 
prolonged 1597. la. To ternain with motion 
suspended 1667. 13. To remain as unwilling 

to depart or move on; to loiter, linger, as with 
expectation or interest 1842, ti4- To hanker 
after or for -1684. 

3. If I h. f lie make a fat payre of Gallowes Shaks. 
Wretches h. that jurymen may dine Pope. 4. The 
high hils which hanged ouer them 1598. 5 Yon hard 
crescent, as she hangs Above the wood Tennyson. 
fig. Uncertainty hung over their movements 1865. 
6. One upon whose hand and heart and brain Once 
lbe..fate of Europe hung Tennyson, b. Enoch hung 
a moment on her words Tennyson. _ 7. Shee hung 
about my necke Shaks. b. The patient Pack H. on 
the Scent unweary’d Somerville. 8. Contempt and 
beggery hangs vpou thy backe Shaks. Time hanging 
luavy on our hands 1768. 9. Wei. thereby hangs a tale 
Shaks, 10. To h. betwixt life and death Carlyle, xa. 
A noble stroke he lifted high, Which hung not Milt. 
13. The witnesses were kept hanging about (mod.). 

III. Jn comb, with ad vs. Hang back. intr. To 
resist advance by one’s weight or inertia \ fig. to be 
backwaid. Hang off. a. intr. To leave hold. 
Mitts. N. in. ii. 26a. b. To bang back, demur. 
Hang on. To continue to adhere 1 usually implying 
expectation, or the like. Hang out. a. intr. To 
protiudewith downwaid direi tion. b. trans. To 
display as a sign or signal. C. intr. To lodge, live 
( colloq . or slang). Hang together, a. intr. To 
adhere together loosely. D. To be coherent or con- 
sistent c. To hold together 1 spec, (of a person) to 
keep body and soul together. Hang up. a. trans. 
To fasten so as to be supported only from above; to 
suspend on a hook, peg, or the like. b. Phr. To 
k. up (one's sword, gun. etc.) ; to give up using. To 
h. up ones hat : said of a man who marries and goes 
home to the wife’s house lo live. fc. To hang on a 
gibbet; hence as an imprecation L.L.L. nr. ni. 54. 
Rom. 4 Jut. in. iiL 57. d. To put 4 on the shelf or 
into abeyance; to keep back indefinitely. 

Hang; (hsei)), j3. *797- (/• P rcc - vb «] Ia 

The action of hanging; aLo, a downward slope 
or bend; a declivity 1807. b. A suspension of 
motion 1 866. a. The mode in which a thing 
hangs or is poised 1797. 3. concr, (dial?) 

Something that hangs ; a hanging mass or 
clump; a crop of fruit; a hang-nct i8aq. 

x. 1 he south-east h. of a hill 1807. b. The h. and 
eddy of a stream 1867. a. The h. of a discourse 1864, 
of a skirt 1885. Phr. To get the h. 0 / 1 to become 
familiar with the proper wielding of a tool* fig. to 
get to understand, master ; to acquire the knack of 
( U. S. colioq.) Not.. a h. (usu. with care ) 1 m 4 not 
a bit 

Hang-, the vb.-stem used in comb. : 
hang-bench (dial, hlng-), in Lead-mining, a piece 
of timber forming part of a stow, which is pinned to 
ihe sole-tree by wooden pins ; -choice, a choice be- 
tween two evils ; -nest, a bird that constructs a pen- 
sile nest, a Hangbikd; -net, a kind of uet which is 
.set vertically. 

Hangar (hangar). 185a. [Fr.] A covered 
space, shed, or shelter, b. (hae'qw). A shed 
for accommodating aircraft 1909. 

Hangbird (harqbajd). 1856. [f. Hang v . 
+ Bird.] A bird that builds a hanging nest ; 
esp. an American oriole of the genus Icteridn . 
Ha*ng-by. Obs. txc. dial. 1579. [f. Hang- 
+ 1)Y adv. and prep?\ 1. A contemptuous 
term for a dependant or hanger-on. a. An 
appendage, an adjunct 1585. Also attrib. 

Ha ng-dog. 1677. [f. Hang v. + Dog ; 
cf. cut- throat.'] 

A. sb. A despicable fellow fit only to hang a 
dog, or to be hanged like a dog. Also attrib. 
in apposition . 1687, 

Paws off. .You young hang-dog Thackeray. 

B. adj. Of, befitting, or characteristic of a 
hang-dog; low, degraded; sneaking 1677. 

A squinting, meager, hang-dog countenance Otway. 
Hanged (hand), ///. a, 1451. [f. Hang v . 
4- -ED 1 .] x. Now Ohs. in the general sense; 
the form In use being Hung. a. Put to death 
by hanging by the neck 1470. b. As an ex- 
| pletive (also advb .) ; * Confounded * 1887. 


Hanger 1 (harijsi). [OE. hangra % deriv. of 
Hang v. Now identified with the next, j A 
wood on the side of a steep hill or bank. 
Hanger* (haeqai). ME. [f. Hang v. + 
-£R *.J 1, One who suspends a thing from 

above; often in comb., as paper-h., etc, spec. 
One of those who select and nang the pictures 
for an exhibition. 1791. b. One who puts a 
person to death by hanging, or causes him to 
be hanged ME. a. Something that hangs 
down or is suspended; e.g. fa bell-rope; a 
pendent catkin, etc. 1483. 8. Something that 

overhangs; in Mining, The rock over the vein 
or lode; the * roof’ 1631. 4. That by which 

anything is hung ; a rope, chain, or hook used 
to susj>end something ; a support for a journal- 
box, etc. oi a shafting. Also <r//r*3. 1864. tb. 
A loop or strap on a sword-belt from which 
the sword was hung -1676. c. A chain or iron 
rod to which a pot or kettle is hung by means 
of a pot-hook. Hence transf. A nursery name 
for the stroke with a double curve (r); usually 
in the phr. pot-hooks and hangers 1599. 5. 

Hanger-on. a. A follower or dependant (often 
disparagingly) 1549. +b. An appendage, an 

adjunct -1674. 

Hanger 3 (hte’naj). 1481. [a pp. the same 
as Hanger * ) A kind of short sword, orig. 
hung from the belt. 

Hanging (harnm), vbl.sb . ME. [f. IIang 
v . + -ING 1 .] 1. The action of Hang v. ; sus- 

pension. a. The action of putting to death on 
the gallows, etc.; the being so put to death 
ME. 3. A downward slope or curve; esp. in 
Ship building 1684. 4. concr. Something that 

hangs or is suspended; something attached; 
also fig. (Usu. in pi.) 1549. 5. spec . A piece 

of di apery with which a bedstead, the walls of 
a room, etc. are hung; also the material for 
this ME. b. pi. The pieces, folds, or masses 
of tapestry, etc. , with which a room or bed is 
hung ; also extended to wall-paper ( paper- 
hangings ) 1485. 0. A steep slope or declivity 

of a hill. Now local. ME. 

a. Many a good h. preuentsa bad marriage Shaks. 
4. Cymb. 111. ui. 63. sb.Ho more than a picture in 
the hangings Dryuen. 

Comb. I. h.-committee, the committee who decide 
the hanging of pictures in an Exhibition (e. g. that of 
the Royal Academy) j -head, -post, -stile, the post 
or upright which bears the hinges of a door or gate. 

Hanging (hae*gin),///. a. ( prep .) ME. [f. 
as prec. + -Ing *. J That hangs. 1. Supported 
above, and not below; suspended, pendulous; 
hanging downwards 1483. a. Overhanging ; 
steep ME.; situated on a steep slope, top of a 
wall, etc., so as to appear to hang over ME. 
t3- Remaining in suspense -1590. tb. Pend- 
ing, during; orig. with a sb. In absolute con- 
struction; hence, occas. treated as a prep, 
-1638. 4. Having a downward cast of coun- 

tenance. (Often with plavon Hang v . I. 3.) 
1603. 5. In trans. sense : Addicted to hanging ; 

as, a h. judge 1848. 

x. Phr. H. sieeve, a loose open sleeve banging down 
from the arm. a. A man with a heavy h. brow 1847. 
Pbr. H, Gardens (of Babylon), a tramiL of L. pensile s 
horti (Q. Curtius). 3. b. This matter thus hancyng, 
the king [etc.) Guar-ton. 4. A good fauor you hauc, 
but that you hsuc a h. look Shaks. 

Comb, : h. ball (Golf), a ball lying on a downward 
slope; h. buttress, ‘ a buttress supported on a 
corbel, and not standing solid on the foundation * 
(Webster); h.-coal, -side, •wall (Mining), that 
which hangs or leans over the working 1 h. gale, the 
rent dne at the previous gale -day (Galkx 3 . 4 ); -niOKS, 
a lichen or moss that hangs in long fringes from the 
limbs of a tree ; h. valve, a binged valve which falls 
open by the action of gravity. 

Hangman (harijm&n). ME. [f. Hang v. 
+ Man.] A man whose office it Is to hang 
condemned criminals; also, an executioner, a 
torturer, racker. b. transf. A term of reproba- 
tion ; also used playfully 1353. Also attrib . 
Ha*ngmanship, the office or function of h. 
Hang-nail. 1678. [f. Hang v. + Nail ; 

cf. Agnail.] A small piece of epidermis hang- 
ing by one end, near to a nail. 

Ha;ng-0:ver. U.S. 1894. Something re- 
maining or left over ; a remainder or survival. 

Hank (bserjk), sb. ME. [app. from Norse ; 
cf. ON. kfnh fem. (i—*kanku) bank, coil, 
skein, clasp; Sw. hank m., string, etc.; Da. 
hank handle, etc.] x. A circular coil or loop 
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of anything flexible 1485. a. A skein or coil 
of thread, yam, etc. ; a definite length of yam 
or thiead in a coil 1560 * 8- A r aut A hoop or 
ring of rope , wood, or iron, fixed upon the 
stays, to seise the luff of the fore-and-aft sails, 
and to confine the staysails thereto, at different 
distances (Smyth) 1711. 4. fig. A hold; a 

power of restraint (now rare or dtaf) 1613. 

4. Twill give me such a h. upon her pride Faro Umax. 

Hank (haenk), ». ME, I prob. from None ; 
cf. ON, banka to coil, f. hqnk, hank sb.; see 
prec.] 1. tram. To fasten by a loop or noose; 
to entangle (now dial.), a. intr. To hang or 
remain fastened ; to * catch* 1547. 3. trans . 

To make up (thread) in hanks 18x8. 7-4. intr. 
« Hanker v . x, ^17x6. 

Ha *nker, sb. 1807. [f. Hanker v.\ A 
longing after something. 

Hanker (hse'qkaj), v. x6oi. [? freq. and 
intensive of Hang v., but cf. Hank v. 4.] 1. 

intr. To 4 hang about ’, to linger about with 
longing or expectation. Now dial. a. To 
have a longing or craving. Const, after ; occas. 
wither or injin. 1642. 

a. The mind.. always hankering after what she has 
not Tucker. Hence Ha*nkerer. Ha*nkering 
vbl. sb. a mental craving or longing ; *ly adv. 

Hanky-panky (hseqki,pse*qki). slang. 
1841. [Arbitrary; cf. hoky-foky. J Jugglery, 
legerdemain; trickery, double dealing, under- 
hand dealing. Also attrib. 

Hanover (harn^vai, orig. as in Ger 
hand-var). [Ger. Hannover.) A North Ger- 
man town, capital of Hanover, formerly an 
Electorate of the Empire, now a province of 
Prussia; in 1714 the Elector of Hanover be- 
came king of England. Hence Hanoverian 
a. of or pertaining to H or the House of H. ; 
sb. an inhabitant of H. ; also an adherent of 
the House of H. fHanoverianize v. to make, 
or become, Hanoverian. 

Hans (hans). 1569. Abbrev. in Ger. and 
Du. of Johannes, J ohn ; hence, a German or 
Dutchman. 

Hans, ohs. f. Hanse. 

Hansard l (hscnsaid). Hist . 1839. [L 
Hanse +-ARD.J A member of one of the 
establishments of the German Hanse. 
Hansard a (hwnslid). 1876. The official 
report of the proceedings and debates of the 
Houses of Parliament; long compiled by 
Messrs. Hansard (colloq.). Also transf. 
Hence H&'nsardixo v. to confront (a member 
of Parliament) with his former utterances as 
recorded in 4 Hansard Also absol. 

Hanse (hiens, U ha’nzs). Hist. ME. [a. 
OF. hanse , med.L. hans a , a. OHG. hansa 
OE. Adi) military troop, band, company, MUG. 
hanse fellowship, merchants' guild.] x. A 
company or guild of merchants 111 former times ; 
also, the privileges and monopolies possessed 
by it ; occas., the guild-hall or nanse-nouse. b. 
spec. A famous political and commercial league 
of Germanic towns, which had also a house in 
London, y/. The Hanse towns or their citizens. 
M E. a. The entrance-fee of a mediaeval trading 
guild; also, a toll levied on traders not of the 
guild ME. 

Comb . t H. city, H. town, one of the towns of the 
German H. or Hanseatic League 1 so H. association, 
league, merchant, etc. \ h. -house, a gulld-halL 

Hans e at ic (nmusi|*e*tik), a. 16x4. [ad. 
med.L. hanseaticus, f. MHG. hanse 9 , see prec. j 
Of or pertaining to the German Hanse. 

Hansel : see Handsel. 
f Hanselln. [a. OF. hainsetin , hamselinj 
A k nd of jacket or slop. Chauccr. 

Hansom cab ; also hansom (haemsflm). 
1847. [f. Hansom , surname of an architect.] 

A low-hung two-wheeled cabriolet holding two 
persons inside, the driver being mounted on a 
dickey behind, and the reins going over the 
roof. Also attrib. 

He hailed a cruising hansom .. 1 Til the gondola of 
London said Lothair Disraeli. 

Han't, ha'n't, vulgar contr. of have not. 
Mantle (ha*ntT). Sc. and n. dial. 1699. 
f ? | A (considerable) number or quantity. 

Hap (hasp), sb} arch. [Early ME., a 
ON. happ neut, chance, good luck.] x. 
Chance or fortune (good or bad); luck, lot. 
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9. (with pi.) A chance, accident, occurrence; 
often, an unfortunate event, mishap ME ts* 
Good luck; success, prosperity -1813. 4* 

Fortuity. (1 Occas . personified.) ME. 

1. He sought them both, but wish'd his h. might 
find Eve ee pa rate Milt. Good h. and evil h. 1884. 
3. Be it h. t or be it harm Scott. 4. H. heipeth hardy 
man alday Chaucer. 

Hap, sb.* n. dial 1794. [f. Hap v .*] A 
oovenng. 

Hap (keep). vA arch. [ME. happe(n, 1 
Hap sb} ; cf. ODan. happe to chanoe, J x. intr. 
To come about by bap or chance ; to happen, 
chanoe. 9. To have the hap, fortune, or luck 
(to do, or with cl.) ME. a* To come 6r go by 
chance ; to chance on or upon ME. 

z. Happe how happe may, A 1 sholde I deye 
Chaucer, a. If the Slue fal, we may happe to catche 
Larkes 1566. 

Hap, v .2 Now only Sc. and dial. ME. 
T? Of Norse origin.] 1. trans. To cover up or over. 
fAlso transf and fig. -1576. 9. To cover for 

warmth ; to wrap ; to 4 tuck up * (in bed) ME. 
a His chaplain hapt him up in bed iCinoslet. 

Haphazard (hse-ph&sriLd). 1575. [t Hap 
sb} -h Hazard ; lit. ^hazard of chance’.] 

A. sb. Meie chance or accident; fortuity. 
Chiefly with at, by, t in. 

It is hap hazard, if you escape undamnified 1576. 

B. adj Characterized by haphazard ; random 
1671. 

C. adv. In a haphazard manner ; casually 
1857. 

Hapless (hae*pl6s), a. 1568. [f. Hap rA 1 
+ -less.] Destitute of hap or good fortune; 
luckless. 

An . . haplesse love 1635. Hence Ha*plcas-ly adv., 
-ness {rare). 

Haplo-, comb. f. Gr. dv\ 6 os t dirhovs single, 
simple : 

haplo-ca’rdiac [Gr. *ap£ta] a., having a heart of 
simple structure; belonging to the Haplocardia or 
Brachiopoda ; R-cerus LGr. uipat], generic name of 
Rocky Mountain sheep | hence -cerlne a. | -ate*- 
monous [Gr. trey/iuv) a., Bot. having a single circle 
LGr. dirAoTtvria], a simple cutting or incision. 

Haply (hae*pli), adv . Now arch . or poet. 
M E. [f. H ap sb} + -ly a .] By hap ; by chance 
or accident ; perhaps. 

Lest h. ye be found even to fight against God Acts 

lla’p’orth : see Halfpennyworth. 
Happen (hae*p*n), v. [ME. f. Hap jJ .1 + 
-en® 9, or extended f. Hap v l .l x. intr. To 
come to pass (orig. by hap or cnancel; to take 
place; to occur. The most general verb to 
express the simple occurrence of an event +9. 
With to, unto : To fall to the lot of ; to come 
in the way of -1764. 8* To have the hap or 

fortune (to do something) ME, 4. To chance 
to be or to come; to 'turn up', occur ME,; 
also with on, upon, occas. of 1533. 

1. The greatest evill that can h. in this life Hobbes. 
As it happens Jans Austen. No harm shall h. to 
you 1815. 3. I h. to know [etc.] Dickens. 4. Phr. 

Happen in t to go or come in casually t esf. to drop In 
(at a bouse X U.S. Ha ppening vbL so., the action 
of the vb. : also (with //.), an event, occurrence 1581. 

Happily (b«*pili), Also fhappely. 
ME. {f. happy a. + -LY a ] In a happy man- 
ner. x. - Haply (arch.). 9. With or by good 
fortune; luckily, successfully. (Now often ex- 
pressing only tnat it is well that things are so.) 

‘ ptly, fitly, appropriately; felicitously 
. With mental pleasure or content 


1577. 

Tfc. case h. stands alone in his biography Moslsv. 
3. Minds, .h. constituted for the cultivation of science 
Macaulay. 4. He writes How h. he liues Shake. 
Happiness (harping). 1530. [£. as prec. 
+ -ness. ] The quality or condition of being 
happy. x. Good fortune or luck; success, 
prosperity. 9. The state of pleasurable content 
of mind, which results from success or the 
attainment of what is considered good Z59Z. 
3. Successful or felicitous aptitude, fitness, or 
appropriateness ; felicity 1599. 

1. Wish me partaker in tny bappinesee When thou 
do st meet good hap Shake, s. Oh H. 1 our being's 
end and aim I Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content 1 what- 
e'er thy name Pops, Pbr. Greatest A. ef the greatest 
number*, a principle of moral and political action, 
first enunciated by Hutcheson, 17*3 1 shortened, later, 
to greatest h. principle ‘rule of greatest h. 3, 
How pregnant (sometimes) his Replies ami A hap. 
pinesse That often Madnesse hits on Shake, 
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Happy (hse*pi), a. ME. [f. Hat sb} + -Y.] 
f*. Fortuitous; chanoe (rerv) -1677. a. Haw- 
ing good bap or fortune; lucky, fortunate; 
favoured by dreumstanoe ME. +b. Blessed* 
beatified -ryoa a* Characterized by or in- 
volving good fortune. (Now used only in 
association with eensea 1 and 5.) ME. 4. 
Having the feeling arising from satisfaction 
with bee's droumstances or condition also : 
Glad, pleased 1595. 5. Apt, dexterous ; felici- 
tous ME. 6. colloq. (joe.) Slightly drunk X770. 

t. Any h. concourse of atoms Hal*, s. The h. seat 
of liberty 1741- b. If yee know these things, h. are 
ya if ye doe them John xiil *7. Phr. Ofk. me m o ry. 
3i Many h. returns Dickens. 4. Better be h. then 
wise i$6* H. as n king Gav. S. He was apt and 
happie In armes Ld. Bremers. A moat h. thought 
Sheridan, reply (mod.). Phr. Happy d is patch 1 see 
Dispatch, Hara-kiri. 

f Happy, v. 1600. [£ prec.] To render 

happy -163a. 

Happy-go-lucky. 1679. 

A. adv. Just as it may happen ; haphazard. 

B. adj. Of persons, etc.: Easy-going 18561 

C. sb. A happy-go-lucky person, quality /or 
character 1851. 

Haquebut, var. of Hackbut. 

Haqueton (h»*kt^n). Obi. exc. Hist. 
MR [A later var. of ME. aketoun, Acton 
( q.v.)] — Acton. 

|| Hara-kiri (hi rfikrrf). Also corruptly 
hari-kari. 1856. (Japanese (colloq. and vulgar^ 
f. hara belly 4- Hri cut.] Suicide by disem- 
bowelment, as formerly practised by the higher 
classes in Japan, when in disgrace, or under 
sentenoe ofdeath. Also called (by Englishmen) 
happy dispatch : see Dispatch sb. Mao jig. 

Harangue (hirsrg), sb. 1450. [Earlier 
arang, a. OF. arossge, harangue, ad. med.L, 
harenga in same sense. Referred by Dies to 
OHG. bring, MHG. ring, ring, drde of specta- 
tors, etc., arena.] A speech addressed to aa 
assembly; a krad or vehement address, a 
tirade; occas., fa formal or pompous speech. 

His grave H. 16x0. 1 elemacbus, intemp'rate in k 

Cowflr. 

Harangue, v. 1660. [a. F. haranguor. J 
1. intr. To deliver a harangue; to declaim, 
a. trans. To address in a harangue ; to make 
a formal speech to x68a. 

s. My wile, .undertook to h. for the family Goldbm. 
s. He often harangued the troops Gibbon. Hence 
Hara*ngner. 

Haras (hieT&s, (]axi\ Now treated as Fr. 
ME. [a. OF, karat , later haras 'horses and 
mares kept only for breed ' ; of uncertain 
origin. J An enclosure or establishment in which 
horses are kept for breeding ; hence, ta stud. 

Haraas (hae*rfs), v. x6i8. [a. F. harasscr 5 
perh. a deriv. form of OF. barer to set a dog 
ou.] x. trans. To wear out, or exhaust with 
fatigue, care, trouble, etc. Obs. or dial. ta. 
To narry, lay waste -17x0. 3. To trouble or 

vex by repeated attacks 1629. 4. To worry, 

distress with annoying labour, care, impor- 
tunity, misfortune, etc. X656. 

x. Troops.. harassed with a long and wearisoms 
Inuians 


march Bacon (J.). 


xfiJs 


The 


unceasingly 


and harass'd with debt Tennyson. Hence Ha*rasa 
sb. harassment. HaTasseflly , Hafftsslngly ados. 
Ha*rasaer. 

Harassxxxent (hse a xdsm 6 it). 1753- 
Harass v. +-ment.] The action of hara— ■ 
ing; the being harassed ; vexation, worry. 

The h. of these applications 1806. 

fHarbergage. ME. [OF.; cf.next) Lodging. 
Harbinge (hiubindg), v. 1473. [MEL 
herberge , herbige, a. OF. herbergior, horbtgiir; 
see next.] fx. traits. To lodge. Also t*/n 
(for rtfi., as In OF.). -X603. a. [ndnee-use from 
next.] trans • To be a baAinger ©t W Him AIL 
Harbinger (bi’ibindgw), s 6 . [Early ME. 
herbtrgert and herbergeour, a. OF, herbmert, 
in obL case horbergeor (-goour) one who provides 
sheber or lodgings, f. hetbergior vb., t herberge 
lodging, quarters (for an army, etc.), a. OHO, 
herlberga, t Mari, heri, host, anny+ 4 *qpi (« 
OE ~oert, -beorg) protection, shelter, £ sergan 
to protect. CL passenger, messenger, etc.] fz» 
One who provides lodgings J a host; a HAR- 
bouher -> 1509 . a. One sent on before to 
purvey lodgings for an army, a royal train, etc.* 
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HARBINGER 

a purveyor of lodgings ; in pi. an advance com- 
pany of an army sent to prepare a camping- 
ground ; a pioneer ME. 3. A forerunner. 
Mostly in transf. and fig. senses, and in literary 
language. 1550. 

3. The bright morning star, day's h, Milton. The 
prophet and h. of better days Stubbs. Harbinger 
of spring : a small umbel Uferous herb of N. America, 
Ertgenia bullosa* closely resembling the Earth-nut, 

Harbinger, v. 1046. [f. prec. (sense 3).] 
tram. To act as a harbinger to ; to announce, 
presage. 

To H. his learned name O. Daniel. 

Harbor, var. sp. of Harbour. 
fHar borough, -borow, etc. ME. ff. 
Harbour sb. and v. 

fHa-rborous, a . 1536. [f. Harbour si .\ 
after humorous, etc.] 1. Affording harbour ; 
given to hospitality -163a. 3. Furnished with 
harbours or havens for ships -1702. * 

s. A well known sea, called Euxine, or h. C. Mather. 

Harbour, also (now U.S.) harbor (ha-rboj) , 
sb. 1 [Late OE. herebeofr, f. here army. Here 
sb.+beorg protection, ME. Aer(e)ber)e, her(e)- 
berwe, with cognates in OHG. and ON. The late 
ME. form remains in Market Harhorough, etc.] 
x. Shelter, lodging, entertainment; sojourn, 
abode. o. A place of shelter or sojourn; 
lodgings; inn; asylum. Obs . exc. dial. ME. 
tb. The * house ' of the sun or a planet in the 
xodiac. Chaucer, c. The covert of wild ani- 
mals 1576. d. fig. 1548. 3. A place of shelter 

for ships ; spec, where they may lie sheltered by 
the shore or by works extended from it; a 
haven, a port ME. 4. Glass-making. A trough- 
like box for holding the mixed ingredients and 
conveying them to the pot for fusion 1891. 

1. Our great Want., was Harbor and good Company 
Bunyan. a. Fair h. that them seems: AO in they entred 
are Spenser. %. A Station safe for Ships, when Tern* 
pests roar, A silent II. and a cover'd Shoar Drydkn. 

Comb . 1 h.-due, a charge for the use of a h, (usually 
In //.) ; -master, an officer who has charge of a h., 
and of the mooring of ships, etc. therein 1 -watch, 
a division or subdivision of the watch kept on night- 
duty, when the ship rides at single anchor. 

fHarbour, sbA 1505. [A form of Arbour 
sb. 1 , intermediate between it and the earlier 
herber* erber . ] a. » Arbour i. -1820. b. A 
bower covered with climbing plants-1790. 

Harbour, also (now U.S.) harbor (ha-ibaj), 
v. ( Late OE. herebeorgian , f. herebeorg HAR- 
BOUR sb. 1 1 

I. fra ns. ti. To provide a lodging for ; to 
shelter; to lodge, entertain. Also fig. -16/x. 
•fa. To quarter (soldiers or retainers); to billet; 
refl. to encamp. Also absol. -1648. 3. To 

give shelter to, to shelter. Now mostly dyslo- 
gistic. Alsoyf^. ME, +b. Of a place, etc.; 
To afford room for; to contain, hold -1680. 
4 .fig. To entertain; to cherish privately; to in- 
dulge (esp. evil thoughts or designs) ME. 5. 
To shelter in a haven or harbour 1555. fl. To 
trace (a stag) to his lair. Also transf. 1531. 

1. She harbours you as her kinsman Siiaks. fig. 
The anguish of my soul, that suffers not Mine eye 
to h. sleep Milt. 3. To h, rebels 1849, vermin 
1851, smuggled tobacco ( mod . ), 4. To k. suspicions 
1766. the worst designs Macaulay, resentment 1850. 

H. intr, x. To lodge, take shelter; to en- 

camp; later, often with some notion of lurking 
or concealment, (arch, or Obs.) Also fig. ML 
9, Of a stag, eta; To have its retreat or resort 
1599. 3. To take shelter or cast anchor in a 

haven or harbour. Also fig. 1583. 

I. For this Night, lets harbor hero in Yorlce Shake. 
a The place where the turtle were known to h. Cook. 
Hence HaTbourer, -orer, one who harbours (now 
usti. dyslogistic) s one whose office it is to trace a deer 
to its covert. 

Harbourage, -orage (hauborad*). 1570- 
[£ Harbour si. 1 + -age.] x. » harbour 
x. Also transf suid fig. 9. » Harbour a. 1651, 
3. Shelter for ships, shelter in a haven 1850. 

1. Where can I get me h. fox the night Tennyson. 
Harbourlees (ha-xbojlte), a* ME. [See 
-LESS. ] x • Dcstit ute of shelter, houseless, +9. 
Of a place: That affords no shelter -1589. 3* 

Without harbours for ships 1600. 
Harbrougfi(e, Harburrow, obs. £ Har- 
bour si. and v. 

Har d (kRid), a (si.) [Com. Tent : OK 
hoard OTeuL * hard its, corresp. to pre-TeuL 
+kartiis m> Gr. Kparvi strong.] 
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L Passively hard. 1. *fhat does not yield to 
blows or pressure; not easily penetrated or 
separated into particles ; firm and resisting to 
the touch ; solid, compact in substance and 
texture, Opp. to soft. a. Of money: In 
specie as opp. to paper currency 1706. 3* Said 
of the pulse when the blood-tension is high 
172 7. 4. Not easy to wear out or cause to give 

way; formerly, esp.* hardy and bold in fight 
OE. +h. Inured, hardened. Shaks. 5. Dim- 
cult to do or accomplish ME. b. Of the sub- 
ject of an action; Having difficulty in doing 
something. Obs. exc. in hard of hearing. ME. 
6. Difficult to understand or explain 2450. 7. 

Difficult to deal with, manage, control, or re- 
sist 1588. 8. Obdurate; callous; hard-hearted 

OE. 9* Not easily moved to part with money; 
niggardly, 'close* ML xo. Not easily moved by 
sentiment ; practical, shrewdly intelligent X747. 1 

x. H. stone 1568, egs Sir T. Herbert. Harder than 
adamant Fusey. H . iron* iron which retains iti 
magnetic pioperties when removed from the magnetic 
field. H . lead , lead containing certain impurities, 
principally antimony, a. H. cash to meet a run Galt. 
4. The men. .look as h. as nails 1885. b. Ant. 4 Cl. 
111. xiiL xxx. 5. So h. a thing it is to please all Bible 
Transl. Prefi A h. thing to manage 1833. 6 . To 

ask h. questions Buhgon. 7. Phr. H. case* a diffi- 
cult case to treat or deal with s a person that cannot 
be reclaimed ; a • bad lot ’. U.S. 8. With his h. eye, 
casting envious looks at them Lamb. fTo die A. : 
to die obdurate or impenitent (See also Hard adv.. 
Dir z/. 1 ), ia We Americans have got h. heads x8a4 > 

IL Actively hard. x. Difficult to bear or en- 
dure; severe, rigorous, oppressive, cruel OE. 
3. Of persons ; Harsh or severe in dealing with 
any one OE.; of things, actions, etc.: Unfeel- 
ing, cruel, harsh, rough OK; strict, without 
concession I612. 

x. Phr. ff. linen see Line. It was his h. lock© 
1576. Money, .a very necessary Commodity in H. 
times X705. A 'hard ’ winter 1884. a. Colonel, why 
so h. upon poor Miss Swift. H. words Butler, fare 
Cow per. A h. view of persons and things Carlyle. 
To drive a h. bargain 1870. 

IIL In transf. senses, x. Harsh or unplea- 
sant to the eye or ear, or to the aesthetic faculty 
1513. 9. a. Applied to water holding in solu- 

tion mineral, esp. calcareous salts, which de- 
compose soap and render the water unfit for 
washing purposes 1660. b. Of liquor : Harsh 
to the taste ; acid ; sour from being stale. 
(Now dial, or slang.) 1581. c. Intoxicating, 
strong (colloq . U.S.) 1879. 3- Comm. Of 

prices; High and unyielding; stiff. Said also 
of the market, etc. x88a. 4. Phonetics. Ap- 

plied* a. to the letters c , g, when they have 
their original guttural sounds (k, g), as dist. 
from the palatal and sibilant sounds (t|, ts, s, 
d3, etc.); b. to the breath consonants (k, t, p, 
and sometimes x, J, s, ]>, f) as opp. to the 
corresponding voiced consonants (g, d, b; 7, 5, 
1, v) 1775. 6* Electr. Of or pertaining to an 
electron tube having a relatively high vacuum. 

I. Ah, rime Skaks., face x6aa, outline 1854, negative 
1894. A Virgin h. of Feature Pope. 

IV. +1. Intense in force or degree -1807. 9, 
Carried on unremittingly; (of study) close; in- 
volving great labour or effort; vehement, 
vigorous, violent OE. 3. Unremitting, per- 
sistent. Qualifying an agent-noun. 1663. 

a. H. drinking 1714, study Swift. Hard labour ; 
hard bodily labour of certain kinds imposed upon 
certain classes or criminals during their term of im- 
prisonment. H. swearing* swearing (as a witness) to 
one effect regardless of perjury} hence, perjury. 3. 
A h. rider Kingsley. 

Phrases and Combs. A. In names of trees and 
plants : h.-corn, a general name for wheat and rye ; 
-grass, a name given locally to various coarse dry 
grasses, e. g. Dactylis glomerata , species of Rott- 
boellia* etc. 1 -rush, funcus effusus 1 -under fungus, 
Boletus igniarius. b. Chiefly techn. j bu bargain, 
a thing or person not worth its cost 1 -bread, a kind 
of hanLbalced cake or biscuit} h. finish, -ing, in 
Plastering, the third and last coat, consisting of fine 
stuff lsid on to the depth of about an eighth of an 
inch} h. fish, cod, ling, etc., salted and dried. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) fi. That which 
is hard, something hard; hardship. MK only, 
b. In hard , in hard cash, down. ts. Hard or 
firm ground -1629. a* A firm beach or fore- 
shore; also, a sloping stona roadway or Jetty 
at the water’s edge for landing, etc (Hence, 
at Portsmouth, a street which adjoins the land- 
ing.) 1838. 4* slang. - hard labour 1890. 
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HARDERIAN 


Phr. When A. comes io h- 1 when the wont c 
00 the wont. 

Hard* adv. [OE. hearde , f. Hard a.] In 
a hard manner. 1. With effort or violence; 
strenuously, earnestly, vigorously; fiercely. In 
early use, occas. *= exceedingly. 9 . So as to 
bring or involve pain or hardship; severely; 
cruelly, harshly ME. tb. With an uneasy 
pace -1834. a* With difficulty, hardly; 
scarcely MK 4. Firmly, securely; tightly] 
last. Now rare. ME. 5. So as to be ban! 
ME.; on a hard ground, floor, etc. 1577. 6* 

Close, of time or place ML b. Naut. Ex* 
pressing the carrying of an action to its extrema 
limits, as in hard-a-lee* 
second elements 1549. 

Steele. 

b. Strang en. .Who hunt me b. 1586. His majesty 
looked at me very h. Foote. Last night It froze 
h. (mod.). a. H. put to it to veil their feelings 
1885. b. He [Time] trots b. with a yong maid, be* 
tween the contract of her marriage [etc.] A* V. L. 
111. ii. 33X. , Phr. Togo h. tuith (a person)} to Care ill 
with him s with but, Introducing a statement of what 
will happen unless prevented by overpowering diffi* 
culties. 3, Phr. To die k.\ see Die vJ 4. 
Bound h. and fast 1833. 5. Lakes.. h. frosen 163s, 

The harder they lie, the sooner they fatte B. Gooes, 
& H. upon sixty Foots. Phr. To run (a person) A 
In Comb., qualifying ppL adjs., to which hard is 
always united by a hyphen, when they are used 
attrib., and generally when they are used predict 
tively 1 a. With effort, strenuously, violently, etc., as 
h. -drinking, -fought* - hitting , etc. b. With hard* 
ship, severely, etc., as h. faring. .living, etc. C. With 
difficulty, as h-bought* -earned , etc. d. So as to be 
hard, tight, etc., as h.-baked* -pressed* etc. 9. h.» 
boiled of an egg : boiled till the white and yoUc are 
solid \ fig. (orig. U.S.) callous, hard-headed, shrewd | 
-bound, slow in action s costive 1 -draevn^ drawn 
when cold, as wire t -spun, tightly twisted in spix*. 
nine; etc. 

fHard, v. [OK heardian , orig. intrans., £ 
hard - adj. Hard.] To make, be, or become 
hard (lit. and fig.) -1630. 

Hard and fast, a. 1867. 1. Naut . Said <A 
a ship on shore, a. Rigidly laid down and 
adhered to 1867. 

Hard-bake (h5-idb?»k). 1825. [f. Hard 
a. + Bake v , and sb .] A sweetmeat made of 
boiled sugar or treacle with blanched almonds | 
almond toffee. 

Hardbeam (hfi’idbfm). t Obs. OE. [£ 
Hard a. + Beam tree.] The Hornbeam, Cav 
pinus Bet ulus . 

Hard-bitten, a. 1784. [f. Hard a. + 
Bitten pa.Pple. (here used actively; cf. ill- 
spoken).] Given to hard biting; tough hi fight* 
They will be hard-bitten terriers will worry Dandle 
Scott. 

Hard by. arch. 1526. [f. Hard adv. 6 + 
By prep, and adv.] A. prep. Close by ; close to, 
very near to. (Now only of place.) B. adv* 
Close by ; very near ; falsa transf. close at hand 
in time 1535. 

Harden, burden (ha id’n, hSud’n). late 
M E. [f. Hards. ] Coarse fabric made from hards, 
Harden (hfi-jd’n), v. MK [f. Hard o. + 
-EN 6 ; repl. OE. heardian , to HARD.] 

I. tracts, x. To render or make hard; to in- 

durate. Also transf. and fig. to. To em- 
bolden, confirm ; to incite to action -1658. 8* 

To make callous or unfeeling MK 4. To 
make persistent or obdurate in a course of 
action or state of mind ME. 5. To make firm 
and tight 1523. 0. To render hardy, robust, 

or capable of endurance 1577. 7. Phonetics* 

To make a sound hard. See Hard a. 1871. 

x. Snow hardened by frost Tyndall, fig. Harden* 
ing customary into written rights 1874. %. He hath 

blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart 7 oha 
xii. 40. 4. Harden'd in Impenitence Dbydcm. h 

It is not true., that cold hardens children X793. 

II. intr. x. To become hard. Also fig. ME. 

9. To become hard in feeling, constitution, 
etc. 1667. 3. Comm. Of prices: To vise; to 

stiffen. Cf. Hard a. 1674. 

t. fig. This natural sequence hardened first into 
custom end then Into lew 1891. e» Now his heart., 
hardnmg in bis stvength Glories Milt. 

Hence Hardened fipl. a. made haurd, indurated t 
rendered callous 1 hard -hearted | obdurately deter* 
mined in a course. Hardener, one who hardens 1 
spec, one who hardens metals 1 one who case-hardens 
guns. 

Hardertan (hudi.-riin), a. 1835. Tf. J. J. 
Harder, SwU» anatomia (1656-1711) -IAN. J 
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HARD-FAVOURED 

Anat. In Harder ian gland : the lubricating 
gland of the nictitating membrane or ‘third 
eyelid * in the inner angle of the eye of birds 
and some mammals. 

Ha-rd-favourea, a. arch . 1513. [See 

Hard a. III. z and Favour si.'} Having a 
hard or unpleasing ‘favour', appearance, or 
look; ugly. 

The Corsicans are in general . .rather hard-favoured 
Boswell Hence Hardfa*vouredness. 

HaTd-featured, a. 1748. [See Hard a. 
III. i.J Having hard, harsh, or unpleasing 
features. 

Hard fern. r8a8. Any fern of the genus 
Lo maria, as the Northern Hard Fern, Lomaria 
(. BUchnum ) Spicant , of Europe. 

Ha rd-fisted, a . 1656. Stingy, niggardly. 
Ha-rdhack. U.S. 1851. [f. Hard a. + 
(?) Hack v.l A low shrub, Spinea t ament os a, 
common in New England. 

Ha*rd-handed, a. 1590. I. Having hard 
hands, front manual labour. ta. Niggardly, 
close-fisted. Norden. 3. Ruling with a cruel 
hand; severe 1641. 

1. Hard handed men. .Which ncuer labour'd in their 
mindes till now Shaka. 

Hardhead, hard-head. 1519. 1. A 

hard-headed person; one not easily moved ; a 
blockhead, ta. A contest of butting with the 
head. Also hard-heads. Dryden. 3. A name 
of fishes: a. The sea scorpion, Cottus Scorpius 
1803. b. The grey gurnard, Trigla gumardus 
18 10. c. The menhaden ( New England) 
* 837. 4. The Californian grey whale, Rhachia- 
nectes glaucus: so named from its habit of 
blitting boats i860. 5. The plant Knapweed. 

Also hard-heads. 1794. 6. A variety of sponge 

1883. 7. A residual alloy of tin, iron, and 

arsenic, produced in the refining of tin (Ray- 
mond). 

Ha*rd-headed, a. 1583 x. lit. Having a 
hard head. ta. Not easily turned, as a horse; 
fig. stubborn -1642. 3. Not moved by sophis- 

try or sentiment ; matter-of-fact, logical, prac- 
tical 1779. Hence Hardheaded-ly adv., 
-n?88. 

Ha*rd-hearted, a. ME. [f. hard heart + 
-ED 9 .] Having a hard heart; unfeeling; un- 
merciful. Hence HardheaTted-ly adv. , -ness. 
|| Hardiesse (hardre-s). ME. [a. F., f. 
hardi Hardy. Adopted anew as Fr. in 18th 
c.j Hardihood, boldness. 

Hardihood (haudihud). 1634. [f. IIardy 
a . + -hood.] 1. Boldness, hardiness; auda- 
city. a. Robustness (of body or constitution) 
[rare) 1794. 

x. With dauntless n., And brandish'd blade, rush on 
him Milt. -Phr. To have the h. to deny, etc. So 
Ha’rdihead (arch.). 

Hardily (haudili), adv. ME. [£ Hardy 
a. + -LY\] z. Boldly. ta. Robustly; not 
tenderly (rare) -1793. +3. Parenthetically. «= 

It may be boldly said; freely, assuredly, by all 
means. Changed later through hardely to 
hardly. -1600. 

1. H I make the assertion [etc.] 1799. a. Among 
those h. brought up Beddoks. 

Hardiment (haudiment). arch. ME. [a. 
OF., f. hardi', see -mknt.] Boldness, hardi- 
hood ; ta bold exploit. 

Now is the time to prove your h. Wordsw. 

Hardiness (ha \1din6s). ME. [f. Hardy a. 
+ -ness.] i. B oldness; audacity; hardihood. 
Now rare. 9. Capability of endurance. Now 
chiefly, Physical robustness. 1642. 3. Catachr. 

for hardness 1539. 

1. There being none that had the h. yet to declare 
. .for the King Clarendon. a. The extreme h. of 
the race 1879. 

Ha rdish, a. 1580. [See -ish.] Some- 
what hard. 

Hardly (hS-jdli), adv. ME. [f. Hard a. 
+ -IV*.] In a hard manner. +1. With 
energy; vigorously, forcibly, violently -1818. 
+9. Hardily -1622. 3. With hard pressure; 

with severity or rigour; harshly 1523. 4. 

With hardship; uneasily, painfully 1535. 5. 

Not easily. Obs. exc. as in 6. 1535. 6. Bare- 
ly, only just; not quite; scarcely. (Formerly 
with superfluous negative.) 1553. 7. Closely 

1584, t8. Parenthetically . Certainly, assured- 

ly, by ail means. 
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3. The Sea used us h. Bp. Hall. The rule worked 
h. 1886. 4. The husbandmen live h. 1630. «. Easily 

provoked and h. pacified Fordycb. 6. Wnen Day 
broke, I could h. believe my Eyes 1698. 7. They 

were so h. pursued Knou.es. 

Hard-mouthed (haudmau’Sd, -maujit), a. 
1617. x. Having a hard mouth: said of a horse 
not easily controlled by the bit. 9. fig . Self- 
willed x686. 

Hardness (ha*idn£s). OE. [f. Hard a. + 
-ness. | The quality or condition of being 
hard; difficulty of penetration, solution, appre- 
hension, performance, endurance; inflexibility, 
stiffness, harshness; rigour, seventy, cruelty; 
obduracy, obstinacy; hardiness, etc..; see 
Hard a. Also with a. and pi. 
fHa*rdock. Tapp. f. OE. hdr t ME hSr, 
Hoar + Dock.] Some coarse weed ; prob. 
burdock. Lear. IV. iv. 4 (Fob 2). 

Ha*rd-pan. U.S. 1828. [See Pan.] I. A 
firm subsoil of clayey, gravelly, or sandy detri- 
tus ; also, hard unbroken ground. 9 . fig. 
Bottom ; ' bed-rock ’ 1852. 

Hards, hurds (haidz, hpjdz), sb. pi. Now 
local. [OE. heordan fern. pi. Sometimes 
construed as sing.] The coarser parts of flax 
or hemp ; tow. 

Hard-set, a. ME. [f. Set pa.pple.) I. In 
a difficult position; beset by trouble. 9. Set 
so as to be hard or firm 1813. 3, Obstinate. 

Scott. 

Ha-rdshell, ha-rd-shell. 1848. A. ad/. 
x. Having a hard shell; as crabs, clams, etc. 
9 .fig. Rigid in religious orthodoxy 1857. B. sb. 
A hard-shelled crab or clam (U.S.). So Hard- 
shelled a. « above ; also, hardened, callous. 
Hardship (haudjip). ME. [f. Hard a . + 
-ship.] ti. The quality of being hard to bear, 
hardness; severity -1676. a. Hardness of fate 
or circumstance ; severe toil or sufienng ; ex- 
treme privation. Al*o with a. and pi. ME 
+b. A piece of harsh treatment -1780. 

a. Men to much misery nnd h. horn Milt. b. 
To offer a h.or affront to religious prejudices Hurkk. 

Hard-tack. 1841. [t. Hard a. + Tack 
sb. (fig.).] Ship-biscuit; hence, ordinary sea 
fare in general. 

Hard U*p, advb. and adj. phr. 1612. I. 
adv. Nattt. Said of the tiller when it is put as 
far as possible to windward, so as to turn the 
ship’s head away from the wind. (Usu. as a 
command.) a. adj. Hard put to it; in want, 
esp. of money. Hard up for, sorely at a loss 
for. colloq. (of slang origin). 1821, 
Hardware (ha'jd|we*j). 1515. [See 
Ware.] Small ware or goods of metal ; iron- 
mongery. Also attrib. Hence Ha*rdware- 
xnan. 

Ha*rdwood, sb. 1568. 1. The wood or 

timber of broad-leaved deciduous trees as dist. 
from that of conifers ; locally, that of oak and 
ash. Mostly attrib. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. 
2. a. In Australia, any timber resembling teak, 
esp. Backhousia Bancroftii • b. A W- Indian 
shrub, Ixora ferrea. 1888. 

Hardy (ha’idi), a. ME. [a. OF.h*irdi,nom. 
sing, hardiz, pa. pplc. of OF. hardirXa harden, 
etc. , a. WGer. *hardjan to make hard, f. hard 
Hard.] x. Bold, courageous, daring. 9. 
opprobriously. Presumptuously bold ; showing 
temerity. Cf. Foolhardy. ME. 3. Capable 
of enduring fatigue, hardship, rigour of the 
weather, etc. ; robust, vigorous 8. b. Hort. 
Able to grow in the open air throughout the 
year 1852. 

x. A good Knight and hardieofbis hande* Grafton. 
A h. denial of facts Johnson. 3 [Art] Thou then 
they Less hardi e to endure Milt. The h. pine 1783. 
b. Phr. Half h. % able to grow in the open air exrept 
in winter. //. annual , an annual plant that ripens 
its seed and sows itself year after year. Also fig., 
a subject that comes up year after year in Parlia- 
ment, or in the new>papers. 

Hardy, sb. 1870. [prob. £ Hard, or 
Hardy a .] A movable piece, called also 
'fuller*, fitting into a socket in an anvil, used 
bv blacksmiths. | 

Hare (hew), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. hara \ 
1— OTeut. *hasan- t * hazon -.] 1. A rodent 

quadruped of the genus Lepus, having long 
ears and hind legs, a short toil, and a divided 
upper lip. The common hare of Great Britain I 


HARE’S-FOOT 

and Europe is L. timidus . b. The buck ia 
sometimes called Jack hare . During March 
(the breeding season) hares are unusually wild; 
hence the saying As mad as a March h. 1590. 

2. a. fig. Applied to persons, allusively ME. 
b. He who lays the ' scent ' in the sport hare 
and hounds, also called • paper-chase * 1845. 

3. A southern constellation, Lepus 1551. 4. ■* 

Sea-hare, a molluscous animal, Aplysia 
depilans 1591. 

Phrases. To hold (or run) with the h. and run (or 
hunt) with the hounds ; to run with A. and hounds t 
to try to keep in with both sides. First catch your 
h. (i. e. as the first step to cooking him) : a direction 
jestingly ascribed to Mrs. Glasse, but much moio 
recent. 

Comb. : h.-eyed a., having eyes that look all round, 
or that are never closed ; -hearted a,, timid 1 -kan- 
garoo, a small kangaioo of the genus Lagorchestes. 
so called from its resemblance to a h. in size and 
colour 1 hare's eye e= lagophthalrnia, a disease 
arising from the contraction of the upper eyelid, *0 
that the patient is obliged to sleep with the eye half- 
open t -sighted a., short-sighted ; f-sleep, a very 
light sleep. 

b. In name* of plants : hare’s -bane, Aconitum 
Lagoctouum ; hare’s-beard, the Great Mullein 1 
hare’s colewort, house, lettuce, palace, thistle 
(also k.-thistle), names for the Sow-thistle, .Sonchus 
oleraceus ; hare's eye, the Red Campion ; hare’s- 
meat, Wood-sorrel; h. -parsley, Wild Chervil; 
hare’s-tail (grass), Lagurus 0 at us -, hare’s-tail 
rush. Single-headed Cotton-grass. 

•fHare, v. 1523. [Origin not clear.] I. 
trans. To harry; to worry; to harass -1674. 
2. 1 o scare -1750. 

a. To h. and rate them thus at every turn, is not to 
teach them Locke. 

Harebell, hare-bell (lie# *ibcl). A 1 so hair- 
belL ME. [f. Hare sb. + Bell; peril, as 
growing where hares frequent. I x. =» Blue- 
bell 2. 9. = Blu e he ll 1.176$. 

a. E'en the slight hare-bell raised its head Elastic 
from her airy tread Scott. 

Ha*re-brain. Also hair-. 1550. [f. Harr 
sb. + Brain. The sp. hair-brain is later.] +1. 
A person who has a brain like a hare's ; a giddy 
or reckless person -1670. 9 . attrib . or adj. *- 

Hare-brained. 1566. 

Ha*re-brained, a. Also hair-. 1548. [f. 
hart brain + -ED a . For hair- see pi ec. j Hav- 
ing no more br.nns or sense than a hare ; 
heedless ; rash, wild, mad. 

They, out of a hare-brained lunacie, desire battaile 
16 is. 

Ha-re-finder. A man whose business 
is to find or espy a hare in form. Much Ado 
1. i. 186. 

Harefoot, hare-foot. ? Obs. ME 1. A 

foot resembling a hare’s; spec, a lung narrow 
foot found in some dogs 1748. 9 . A nickname 

for a fleet footed person ME. 3. A plant; » 
Hare’s-eoot 1. ME. 

Hareld (hae-ield). 1841. [ad. mod.L. 
Harelda, altered fiom Have Ida, f. Icel. name 
havtlle.\ A specie* uf sea-duck, Haielda 
glacial is. 

Hare-lip (he*M,li*p). Also -fhair-. 1567. 
[f. Hark sb. + Lip.] Fissure of the upper lip, 
caused by arrest of development ; so called 
from resemblance to the cleit lip of a hare. 
Hence Hare-lipped a. 

Harem, haram ( he* r?m ). Also hareem, 
h&rim (harf'm). 1634. [a. Arab, haram, and 
harlm lit. (that whicMs) prohibited or unlawful, 
a sacred place, sanctuary, enclosure ; the 
women's part of the house ; wives, women.] 
1. The part of a Mohammedan dwelling-house 
appropriated to the women ; called also seraglio, 
and in Persia and India zenana. Also transf. 
and fig. 9. The occupants of a harem collec- 
tively; esp. the wives and concubines collet lively 
of a Turk, Persian, or Indian Mussulman 1781. 
Also transf. and fig. 3. A Mohammedan 
sacred place or area. More usually haram, 
forbidden, sacred place 1855. 

Harengiform, a. 1828. [f. mod. Zool. 

L. harengus + - form.] Having the form of a 
herring. (Diets.) 

Hare’s-ear (h£*Tz,T*j). 1597. [From the 
shape of the leaves. ] The name given to species 
of Buplevrum (N.O. Umbel li fern), and Erysi- 
mum (N.O. Cruci/erse), having aurlclcd leaves. 

Hare's-foot. 1562. 1. A species of clover 

( Trifolium arvense), with soft hair about the 


as (man), a (pass), au (load), v (cut), g (Fr. ch*f). 9 (evrr). ol (I, eye). * (Fr. can de vie), i (sit), • (Psych*). 9 (what). ?(gtft). 



HARFANG 

flowers. Also called hart's- foot trefoil, a. The 
Corkwood tree ( Ochroma Lagofus) of the W. 
Indies and Central America; so called from 
the dehiscent ripe fruit with the cotton of the 
seeds protruding from it 1866. 

Comb . : Hare’s-foot Fern, a name of Davallia 
cauaricnsis ; also of other species, as D. gyxid*ita. 
Hare's-foot Sedge, Carex lagopina. 

|| Harfang (hauiseq). 1774- [a- F. t a. Sw. 
harfing , f. har\e hare + f&nga to catch.] The 
Great Snowy Owl. 

Haricot (hae'rikfl, -kpt), sb . 1653. [a. F. 

haricot; of uncertain origin. See Littre.] 1. 

A ragout (orig. of mutton, now occas. of other 
meat). Also attrib . 1706. a. A leguminous 
plant of the genus Phaseolus , esp. P. vulgaris , 
the common Kidney-bean or French-bean ; 
also Haricot bean . Applied both to the plant 
and to the beans. Hence Haricot, Harico v. 
trans. to make into a h. (sense x). 

Harier, obs. f. Harrier. 

Hari-kari, erron. f. Hara-kiri. 
+Ha*riolate, v. 1656. [f. L. hariolat -, 

hariolari, f, hariolus soothsayer.] intr. To 
soothsay; also, in 17th c., to practise ventrilo- 
quism -1677. Hence fHariola'tlon. 
fHarisb (he»'rij), a. 155a. [f. Hark sb. + 
-isii.] Of the nature of a hare ; mad, foolish 
-1581- 

Hark (hailc),». Early ME. herkien : — 
OE. type *heorcian ; in ablaut relation with 
MDu harken, horckcn , etc.] 1. trans. To give 
ear or listen to. 9. intr. To give ear, hearken, 
listen. Also absol. (chiefly in imperative.) ME. 
3. intr. Used in hunting, etc., as a call of at- 
tention and incitement xoxo. 

x. H. what he himself here with 16S0. a. Just 
Lord, to my suit h. Sidney, absol. llarke, they rore 
Temp. iv. 1. 262. Hark'ee , harkeei =» hark ye (in 
the imperative)} so, les^ commonly, hark you, and by 
confusion hark thee. 3. Hark away, fonvard, in, 
off', to proceed or go away, forward, in, draw off. 
H. back • (of hounds) to return along the course taken, 
till the lost scent is found again 5 hence fig. to retrace 
one's course or steps. II. on, forwards (trans.) : to 
tirce on with encouraging cri<*5. H. back : to recall. 

Hark, so. 1737. [I. Hark v.] a. An act 
of harking. b. A shout starting or urging on 
the hounds in the chase ; also hark away. c. 
Hark back : a backward move. 

Harken, v. etc. : see Hearken, etc. 

Harl, harle, sb. See also IIerl. 145°- 
[app, *>= MLG. herle, harle , etc., LG. harl 
fibre of flax or hemp.] x. A filament or fibre 
(of flax or hemp) 1649. a. A barb or fibre of 
a feather 1450. 

Harleian (hajll &n, h5uli&n),d. 1744. [ad. 
mod.L. Harleianus, f. surname Harley.) Of 
or belonging to Robert Harley Earl of Oxford 
(1661-1724), and li’sson Edward Harley; esp. 
in reference to the library of books and MSS. 
collected by them, of which the MSS. were 
purchased in 1753 and deposited in the British 
Museum. 

Harlequin (ha’iUlc win, -kin), j 3. 1590. [a.F. 
harlequin , arlequin , ad. It. arlecchino ; ? of 
Tout, origin.] 1. A character in Italian and 
French light comedy ; in English pantomime a 
mute character supposed to be invisible to the 
clown and pantaloon ; he has many attributes 
of the clown (his rival in the affections of 
Columbine) with the addition of mischievous 
intrigue; he usually wears particoloured be- 
spangled tights and a visor, and carries a light 
bat of lath as a magic wand. Also transf 9. 
A small breed of spotted dogs 1774. . 3- A 

northern species of duck, Histrionicus minutui, 
with variegated plumage; also Harlequin duck 

177a. 

x. A piece of patch-work, a mere harlequin * roat 
Foote. In the same manner as dumb h. is repre- 
sented on our theatres Johnson. 

II. attrib. or as adj. Resembling a harlequin 
or his dress; burlesque, ludicrous; particoloured 


X 1 Cemb. i h.-bat, an Indian species, Scotophilus or- 
flatus, of pale tawny-brown, # with white spots ^ n. 
beetle, a S. Ametican longicom beetle, Acroctnus 
longimanus, with particoloured elytra | U. brant, 
the American white-fronted goO'^>/f MS * r 
gambit, also called pied ox speckled brant th. cab- 
oage-bug, an American hemipterous insect, Mur. 
gJStia MMim/ca. having bnlhant ™"* in ¥U 
Thick t am 2 f h.-flower, a name of the S. African 


ducks see 3} h.- flower, 

ft (Ger. K31n)7 
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genus Sparaxis , N.O. Iridaum, with great variety 
of colouring 1 h. garrot, the golden-eye duck or pied 
widgeon, a species uiClangula\ h. moth, the magpie 
moth, Abraxas grossulariata ; h. pigeon, an Aus- 
tralian Bronxe-wing pigeon; h. ring, a ring so called 
because set round with variously-coloured stones; 
h. rose, a variety of rose with striped petals j fa. 
snake, the coral-snake and other species of Elaps, 
so called from their variegated colouring of orange 
and black. 

Harlequin, v. rare. 1737- [ f * P rec - «>.] 
a. trans. To conjure away , like harlequin, b. 
intr. To play the harlequin 1828. 
Harlequinade (hiilfk(w)in/i*d), sb, 1780. 

[ a. F. arlequin ade ; see prcc. and -ADE . ] A 
kind of pantomime ; that part of a pantomime 
in which the harlequin and clown play the 
principal parts. Also transf Hence Harle- 
quina'de v. to play the harlequin; to act 
fantastically. 

fHaTlocK. 1631. Some flower not Identified. 

It cannot well be either hardock or charlock. 
Drayton. 

Harlot (ha-ilat, -^t), sb. ME. [Found first 
as masc., early in 13th c.; a. OF* herlot, harlot, 
arlot masc., lad, young fellow, base fellow, 
knave, vagabond. A Rom. word, of uncertain 
history and origin.] +1. A vagabond, beggar, 
ogue, villain, low fellow, knave. In 16-17111 
c. , sometimes a man of loose life ; also, often, a 
term of insult. -1699. fa. An itinerant jester or 
juggler -1483. t3- A male servant; a menial; 

cf. Knave -1536. t4- ' Fellow * -1634. 5. 

Applied to a woman, a. As a general term of 
execration (rare) 1485. b. spec. An unchaste 
woman ; a strumpet ME. Also fig. 6. attrib. 
That is a harlot ; of or pertaining to a harlot 
ME. 

4. He [Somonour] was a gentil h. and a kynde A 
bettro felawe sholde men noght fynde Chaucek. 6. 
And teare the stain'd skin of my H. bruw Shaks. 

Phr. To play the h. (< )f both sexes but chiefly of 
women.) Hence Ha’rlot v. lo play the li. 

Harlotry (ha’il^tn), sb. (a.) ME. [f. 
Haricot sb. +-RY.J ti- Buffoonery ; ribaldry; 
obscene talk or behaviour -1809. 9. Unchas- 

tity ; the conduct of a harlot ; dealing with 
harlots ; the practice or trade of prostitution 
ME. 3. concr. A harlot ; a term of opprobrium 
for a woman 1584. 4. fig. Meretiiciousness 

1768. +5. attrib . ur as adj. Base, filthy, trashy 

-1663. 

2. A pceuish selfe-will’d h. Shaks, 4. Fv'n as the 
virgin blush of innocence [eclips'd) The h. of art G. 

Mason. 

Harm(haim), sb. [Com. Tcut. : OE. hearm 
OTeut. *harmo-g ; perh. cogn. w. Skr. 
Hama labour, toil.] 1. Evil (physical or other- 
wise) as done or suffered ; hurt, injury, damage, 
mischief. Also with a. and pi. ta. Giief, 
pain, trouble, affliction. Also with a . and pi. 
-1627. 

x. Thou shalt have no harme truely Chaucer. Of 
ij harmys the leste is to be taken 1461. Phr. Out of 
harm's way : out of the way of doing or of suffering 

[OE. hearmian, f. hearm Harm 
sb.] To do harm (to); to injure; to hurt, 
damnge. Orig. intr. To be hurtful, with dative, 
which ult. became a simple object, making the 
vb. trans. Also absol. 

An High Elme..in the midst of a Garden, .harms 
all round about it 1659. "When a man has no sense 
he is harmed by courage Jowett. 

II Harmala (haum&l&), harmel (haumcl). 
OE. [Late L., Gr. AppaXa, from Semitic.] 
Wild rue, Peganum Harmala, a plant native 
10 Southern Europe and Asia Minor. Hence 
Harmaline (h&jmftlain), Chem.,*. white crystal- 
line alkaloid (C u H 14 N a O) obtained lrom the 
seeds of wild rue. 

fHa-rman. Thieves' Cant . 1567. [*• * + 
-man(s as m darkmans , etc.] x. ph Harmans, 
the stocks -1609. a. Short for Harman-beck : 
A constable -1829. Hence tHai-man-beck 
[beck, Beak jA 8 ], a constable. 

IlHarmattan (hajmse-tan, in 18th c. 
hftumfttmn). 1671. [From haramata, the name 
in the Fanti lang. of W. Africa.] A dry parch- 
ing land-wind, which blows during December, 
lanuary, and February, on the coast of Upper 
'Guinea ; it obscures the air with a red dust-fog. 
Also attrib . 

Harmel : see Harmala. 
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Harmful (hl-imful). a. ME. [See .pui..] 
Fraught with harm ; injurious. Ha'rmful'ly 
adv., -ness. 

Harmlne (hi'jmain). 1864. [f.HARMA(i.A 
+ -ine.] Chem. An alkaloid (CijHuNfO) con- 
tained in the seeds of Harmala, or obtained 
by oxidation of harmaline. Harml'nlc acid, an 
acid (C 10 H 8 N a O 4 ) obtained by oxidation of h. 
Harmless (hS*imles) f a. ME. [-less.] X. 
Free from h arm; unhurt, uninjured, Nowrtfrr. 

9. Free from loss, free from liability to punish- 
ment, or to pay for loss MEL 8- Innocent 
(arch.) ME. 4. Inoffensive, innocuous X533. 

a. To save the lessee h. fi om anyclaiimng by, lrom, 
or under the covenantor 1818. 3. To follow hi Nature 
Fkltham. Ha rmleas-ly adv., -nese. 

Harmonic (haair^ nik). 1570. [ad. L. har- 
monicas, a. Gr. Apnovucos, in neut. pi. Ap pound 
as sb., theory of music, f. dppovia Harmony ; 
see -IC.] . 

A. adj. x. Relating to music, musical ; in 
reference to ancient music, Relating to melody 
rs dist. from rhythm. Obs. exc. in spec. uses. 

9. Harmonious, in harmony, concordant 1667. 

3. Mus. Relating to harmony (as dist. from 
melody and rhythm) ; belonging to the com- 
bination of musical notes in chords x66i. 4. 

Acoustics and Mus. Applied to the tones pro- 
duced by the vibration of a sonorous body in 
aliquot parts of its length (see B. 2) ; relating 
to such tones 1831. 5. Math. a. Applied to 

the relation of quantities whose reciprocals are 
in arithmetical progression (e. g. x, i, i, i » - - •) I 
or to points, lines, functions, etc., involving 
such a relation 1706. b. Harmonic motion, a 
periodic motion, which in its simplest form 
(. simple h. motion) is like that of a point in a 
vibrating string, and is identical with the 
resolved part, parallel to a diameter, of uniform 
motion in a circle 1867. 6. Relating to or 

marked by harmony, agreement, or concord,* 
harmonizing in aspect or artistic eflect ; har- 
monious in ieeling, etc. 1756. 7- Anat. Be- 

longing to or of the nature of a false sutur« 

a. With Heav’nly touch of instrumental sounds In 
full h. number joind Milt. 4* Harmonic scale : 
the scale formed by the senes of harmonics of a 
fundamental note. 5 a- H. progression, the rela- 
tion of a series of quantities whose reciprocals are in 
arithmetical progression, or such a senes itself. H. 
pr (portion, the relation of three quantities in h. pro- 
gression j the second is said to be a h. mean between 
the first and third. b. H. function, a function con- 
sisting of a series of terms, each of which exposes a 
harmonic moiion ; in a wider sense, any function that 
satisfies a differential equation of a class of w bich that 
expressing a simple harmonic motion is ihe first ex- 
ample. It. analysis, the cah ulus of h. functions, an 
important part of modem mathematical analysis. //- 
current ( Electr .). an alternating current the variations 
of which follow the law of a harmionc curve. 

B. sb. i, pi. A theory or system of musical 
sounds or intervals; that part of acoustics 
which relates to music. (Rarely in sing.) Obs . 
exc. in reference to ancient systems 1709. 9* 

(Short for h. tone. ) One of the secondary tones 
produced by vibration of the aliquot parts of a 
sonorous body (as a string, reed, column of 
air in a pipe, etc.) ; usually accompanying the 
primary tone produced by the vibration of the 
body as a w hole. Also called overtones or upper 
fartials. 1777- 3- Math. - H. function (A. 

5 b), m the wider sense. Spherical h., a hi 
function having a relation to Spherical Geo- 
metry akin to that which functions expressing 
harmonic motion have to Plane Geometry 1867a 
4. Electr. In an alternating circuit, a compo- 
nent current whose frequency is a multiple of 
the fundamental 1894. 

Harmonica (hairpp*nik&). 176a. [fern, of 
L. harmonious, used subst.] x. a. An instru- 
ment consisting of a row of hemispherical glasses 
fitted on an axis turned by a treadle and dip- 
ping into a trough of water, played by tne 
application of the finger. b. An instrument 
consisting of a row of glass plates mounted on 
a resonance box and struck with hammers, c. 
A kind of mouth organ. a. Name given to 
different organ-stops 1840. 

Harmonical (hump* nikil), a, 1531, [f. as 
Harmonic + -al.] x. « Harmonic a . 6. 
Now rare. a. Relating to collation of parallsl 


b (Kr.p*«> 0 (Gw- Muller), ii (Ft. d*ne). ® (c«rl). i (5t) (tWre). e (ft) (rm). { (Fr. taiit). 5 (Ur, f*m,Mith). 
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passages in different books x6xa. +3. "■ Har- 
monic a. x. -1837. 1*4. — Harmonic a . a, 

-1774. 5. -» Harmonic a. 3. 7 Obs. 1727, 

t6. = Harmonic jl 4. 1727. 7. Math . «= 

Harmonic *. 3^ 1569. +b. as sb. (pi.) Quanti- 
ties in harmonical progression -1796. t8. 

Anat. — Harmonic a. 7. 1578. 
Harmonically (hajmfrmkili), adv. 1589. 
[f. prec. + -LY* ] +i* Harmoniously, agree- 

ing) y. (Sometimes fig. from 2.) -1681. fa. 
With harmony or concord of sounds -1751. 
8. Mvs. Iq relation to harmony 1775. 4. 

Math. In a harmonic relation or proportion 

iiarmonicon (haimp-nik/h). 1825. [a. Gr. 
hpixoviKov adj. neut. sing.] a* — Harmonica 
x a, b. b. A mouth-organ consisting of a row 
of free reeds arranged in case so ns to give 
different notes by expiration and inspiration. 
Harmonious (haimdu-nias), a . 1530. [ad, 
F, kartftonitux , f. harmonic l see -OUS.] x, 
Marked by harmony, agreement, or concord 
1638. b. Marked by agreement of feeling or 
sentiment ; consentient, unanimous 1724. 9. 

Characterized by harmony of sounds; con- 
cordant ; tuneful ; full of harmony 1549. b. 
transf Of persons : Singing, playing, or speak- 
ing tunefully or agreeably 1530, 

1. A..h. order of architecture in all Its parts Ho- 
garth. a. H. bells G. Herbert, b. The popular 
air known as * The Harmonious Blacksmith ' Grove. 
Hence Harmo*nioun-ly ado., -ness. 
Harmoniphon, -phone (haxmpmifph, 
-fjon). 1839. [f. Gr. Appovia + -tpcoyo? -sound- 
ing.] A musical instrument consisting of a 
tubs like that of a clarinet, enclosing a set of 
free reeds governed by a keyboard. Also ap- 
plied to a musical box with a combination of 
reeds and pipes. 

Harmonist (havimSnist). 1570. [f. Har- 
monize v . ; see -rsT.] x. One skilled in musical 
harmony. a. A musician. Also fig. A poet 
(cf. singer ). X742. b. A composer skilled in 

harmony fas dist. from melody, etc.); one 
versed in the theory of harmony 1790. c. One 
of a school of ancient Greek musical theorists 
who founded the rules of music on the subjec- 
tive effects of tones, not on their mathematical 
relations, as the canonists did 1570. a. One 
who collates and harmonizes parallel narratives, 
or the like ; esp. one who makes a harmony of 
the Gospels 1713. 8* A harmonizer i8ocj. 4. 

(with capital H.) One of a communistic reli- 
gious body in the United States, founded by 
Geo. Rapp of Wlirtembergin 1803; they settled 
in Pennsylvania, and founded a town called 
Harmony (whence their name) 1824. Hence 
HarmonPatic a. belonging to the work of a h. 
(sense 2) ; sb, (also in pi.) harmonistic studies. 
Harmonl'atlcally adv. in the manner of a h. ; 
in relation to a harmony of writings. 
Harmonium (hoim^a*ni#m). 1847, [a. F. 
harmonium , deriv. of Gr.-L. harmonia or Gr. 
hppovi 6 t ; cf. melodium.~\ A keyboard instru- 
ment, the tones of which are produced by free 
metal reeds, tongues, or vibrators, actuated by 
a current of air from bellows* usually worked 
by treadles ; a kind of reed-organ. 
Harmonization (M jmSnaiz/i Jen). 1837. 
[f. next+-ATiON.] The action or process of 
harmonizing. 

Harmonize (h£*im5naiz), v. 1483. [a. F. 

harmoniser, f. harmonic ; see -IZE. j fx# intr. 
To sing or play in harmony. Caxton. a. To 
be in harmony (with ) ; to accord, agree 1629 ; 
to form a concord 1855. 8* trans. To bring 

into harmony, agreement, or accord 1700. 
Also ad sol, b. To reconcile 1767, 4, Mus. 

To add notes, usually of lower pitch, to the 
notes of (a melody) so as to form chords * to 
add harmony to. Also absol . 1790. 

R. The colours dc not h. (mod.). 3. A music 

harmonizing oux wild cries Tennyson, when social 
laws first harmonized the world Johnson. Hence 
Ha'rmonizer, one who harmonizes. 

Harmonometer (haimfinp-m/tai). 1893. 

! ad. F. karmonomitre , irreg. f. harmonic + -mitre 
see -METER).] An instrument for measuring 
the harmonic relations of musical notes. 
Harmony (ha-irndni). ME. [a.F. harmonic, 
ad. L, harmonia , a. Gr. , f. stem appo- of &pp 6 ( e»p 
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to fit together, arrange.] x. Combination or 
adaptation of parts, elements, or related things, 
so as to form a consistent and orderly whole ; 
agreement, congruity 1532. 2. Agreement of 

feeling or sentiment ; peaceableness, concord. 
(Sometimes as fig. from 4. ) 1588. 3. Combina- 
tion of parts or details with each other, so as to 
produce an aesthetically pleasing effect ; agree- 
able aspect thus arising 1650. 4. The com- 

bination of musical notes, so as to produce a 
pleasing effect ; melody; music. (The earliest 
sense in English.) ME. b. gen. Pleasing 
combination of sounds 1529. 5. Mus, The 

combination of (simultaneous) notes sq as to 
form chords (dist. from melody , which is the 
succession of notes forming an air or tune) ; 
that part of musical art or science which deals 
with chords ; the structure of a piece in relation 
to its chords 1526. 6. A collation of passages 

on the same subject from different writings, 
arranged so as to exhibit their consistency ; as, 
a harmony of the Gospels 1588. 6. Anat. False 
suture or union by mere apposition. 1615. 

z. Pre-established harmony (Leibnitz) : a harmony 
between mind and matter established before their 
Creation,' whereby their actions correspond though no 
communication exists between them. a. Harmonie to 
behold m wedded pair Milt. 3. The h. of a face 
1650. 4. Songes ful of Armonye Chavcrr. Ten 

thousand H&rpesthat tun’d Angelic harmonies Milt. 
H. 0/ the spheres : see Sphere, b. O mighty*mouthed 
inventor of harmonies Tennyson. 

Harmost(ha-Jmpst). 1 775. [ad.Gr. &ppo<rrfft, 
f. d ppbfav to fit, regulate.] One of the gover- 
nors sent out by the Spartans during their 
supremacy to control the subject cities and 
islands. 

Harmotome (haMmJtoum). 1804. [a. F. 
harmotome (Hafiy), f. Gr. hpp 6 % joint + 
•ropot cutting.] Min. A hydrous silicate of 
aluminium and barium, commonly occurring 
in cruciform twin crystals of various colours. 
Also called cross-stone. 

Harness (haunes), sb. [ME. harness, 
kameys , a. OF, karneis, -ois (mod. harnais). 
Ult. origin unkn.] It. Tackle, gear, furniture, 
armament; e.g. of a ship, a fishing-rod, etc. 
-163a. a. Hody-armour ; all the defensive 
equipment of an armed horseman, for both 
man and horse; military equipment or accoutre- 
ment. Hist . or arch. ME. Also fig. b. with 
a : A suit of mail 1489. 8* The trappings of 

a horse ; now confined to the gear or tackle 
of a draught horse or other animal ME. b. 
fig. Working equipments; the routine of daily 
work 1841. +4. Furniture; apparel -1601. 5. 

The apparatus in a loom by which the sets of 
warp-threads are shifted alternately to form the 
shea ; the mounting 1572. f8. Ware, gear ; 

fig. affairs, matters. Chaucer. 

a. At least weel dye with Harne*se on our baelce 
Shake, fig. Men who win power, easily pot on its 
h., dignity Lyttow. 3. Wild horses, .which had 
never before been in h. *834. b . In tu, in the routine 
of daily work j to die in A., i.e. in the midst of work. 

Harness, v. ME. [In form hamesche , a. 
OF. hameschier , t hamesc -, OF. harneis Har- 
ness.] tx. To furnish, equip, accoutre; esp. 
to ornament with fittings of price '1534* 9. 

To equip in harness or armour; to arm (arch.) 
ME. ; +to fortify ( Macc . iv. 7), Also fig. 3. 
To put harness on (a horse, etc.) ; now only on 
draught animals, esp. carriage-horses ME. Also 
fig. 4. To dress, apparel, array. Obs. or arch. 
ME. 

s. A gay daggers, Haxneised wel and sharpe ax 
point of spere Chaucer. a. H. yourselves for the 
war Bunyan. 3. fig. Harnessed together in matri- 
mony Sheridan. Hence Ha*mesaer. 

+ Ha-mess-bearer. 1563. Au armour-bearer 
-1611. 

Hatnett^ask. 1818. Naut. A cask or 
tub with a rimmed cover used on board ship 
for keeping the salt meats for present consump- 
tion. Also harness-tub. 

Hams, sb. pi., brains. 

Harp (h5jp), sb. [Com. Tent. * OE* 
hearpe : — OTeut. *karpbn-. Thence late L. 
harpa .] 1, A musical instrument consisting 

of a framework, now usually triangular in form, 
furnished with strings (and now with pedals), 
and played with the fingers. Also fig. a. The 
northern constellation Lyra 1551. fg. a. — 
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harp-groat (see Comb.), b. Short for harp-skit - 
ling (see Comb.). »x6o6. 4. A screen or sieve. 
Sc. X768. 5. Also harp-shell : A mollusc of the 

genus Harpa of family Buccinidm , and its shell 
1751. 6. Also harp-seal : The Greenland seal : 
xo named from the harp-shaped dark marking 
on the back 1784. 

1. Our pleasures are tbe fea«t, the h., the dance 
CoWfer. Double harp ; one With two sets of strings 
differently tuned, Asolian h . : see Aeolian. 

Comb. : h.-flle, a wire hook for filing papers, at- 
tached to a harp-shaped piece of iron ; -nah f a fish 
of the genus Lyra, the Piper ; t-groat, an Irish coin 
bearing the figure of a h. on the reverses -lute, an 
instrument having twelve strings and resembling the 
guitar 1 -seal, see 6; t-ahilllng: see Har rm» l at 
T-star, Vega, tbe chief star in Lyra. 

Harp, v. [OE. hearpian, f. prec. sb.] I, 
intr. To play on a harp, fa* trans. To play 
(notes, etc.) upon a harp *1777. ts- trans. 
To play upon, twang 1628. 4, intr. To make 
a sound like that of the harp 1657. 5, trans. 

To give voice to, to guess 1605. fb. tntr. To 
h. at : To guess at. Milt. 

s. Sworded seraphim . Harping in loud and solemn 
quire Milton, fig. To h. upon, on, a , one , the same 
(etc.) string: to dwell on a subject to a wearisome or 
tedious length* To A. on, upon : to dwell wearisomely 
upon in s peet h or writing | Still harping on my 
daughter Shake. 5, Thou hast harp'd my feare 
aright Shavs. 

fflarpagon. 1553. [ad. L. harpago , - onem , 
f. Gr. dpirdyr).] A grappling-hook -1600. 
Harper 1 (h2L"jpat;. [OE. hear pert ; see 
1 1 ARP sb. and -KR 1 .] 1. One who harps or 

plays upon a harp. a. Applied to Irish coins, 
bearing the figure of a harp ; esp. the harp-shil- 
ling, worth 9 d. English. Obs . exc. Hist. 1598. 
3. The harp-seal (Cent. Diet.), 

Harper* (also har pier), app. error for 
Harpv. Mach . iv. 1. 3. 

Ha*rping, ppl. a. 1641. [See -ing 2 .] 
That harps or plays on a harp. Also transf. 
fHarping-iron (haupiipai-ain). 1596. [Re- 
lated to F. harper to grapple, etc. ) A barbed 
spear used for spearing v, hales and large lisb ; 
a harpoon -1814. 

Harpings (ha-ipinz), sb. pi. Also f bar- 
pins, -fharpene. 1658. [? f. Hart j£.] x. n. The 
fore- parts of the wales which encompass the 
bow of a ship and are fastened to the stem. b. 
Pieces of oak, forming an extension of tbe rib- 
bands, for holding the cant-frames of a vessel 
in place until the outside planking is worked. 
9. Cat-har pings : the ropes or (now oftener) 
iron cramps that serve to brace in the shroudt 
of the lower-masts behind their respective yards. 
Also cat-harping tegs . 1626. 

Harpist (ha jpist). 1613. f-iST.] A (profe»* 
sional) harper. 

Harpoon (h&jpfi*n), sb. 1695. [ad. F. 
harpon , deriv. of harte dog’s claw, cramp, 
rramp-iron, etc., ad. L. hatfie (harpa) — Gr. 
hprrq sickle, scimitar.] 7i- A barbed dart or 
spear -1697. a. A barbed spear-like missile, 
to the shank of which a long line of rope is at- 
tached ; it is used for capturing whales or large 
fish, being either hurled by the hand or fired 
from a gun 1694. 

Comb, j h.-fork, a kind of hay-fork worked by 
tackle in loading or unloading hay; -gun* a gun 
for firing harpoons 1 -rocket, a bomb-lame for killing 
whales. 

Harpoo*n, v. 1774. [f. prec.] trans. To 
strike or spear with a harpoon* Also transf. 
and fig. 

Haxpooneer (hajp«nl»-j). Now rare. 
Also t-ier. 1613. [f. Harpoon j£. + -eer, 
ier«] ~ next. 

Harpooner (hiipfi nai). 1726. [f. Har- 
poon 1/. + -EK 1 .] One who hurls or fires a 
harpoon, 

Hirrpresa. [f. Harper 4- -ess.] A female 

harper. Scott, 

tHa-rpslcal (also -wool, -*fcol, vulg. 
haspicols). x6i6. Corrupt ff. HARPSICHORD, 
prop, after virginal - 1773 . 

Harpsichord (ha*jpsikjgid). x6xz. [ad. 
obs, F. harpechordc (Cotgr.), f L. harpa + 
chorda string. The s is intrusive 1 A key- 
board instrument of music (resembling In ap- 
pearance the grand piano), in which, the strings 
were plucked or set in vibration by quill of 
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leather point! set in jacks connected by levers 
with the keys. (In use from i6-x8th c.) Also 
alt rib . 

Harpy (hfiupi). 1540. [ad. L. harpy ia, 
usu. in pi. harpy it « Gr. apnvim * snatchers 
Perh. immed. a. F. harpie .] 1. Gr , and L. 

Myth, A fabulous monster, rapacious and 
filthy, having a womans face and body and 
a bird's wings and claws, and supposed to act 
as a minister of divine vengeance. -a* transf. 
and fig. A rapacious, plundering, or grasping 
person 1589. 3. The Harpy-eagle 183ft. 

4. The moor <buzzard, Circus xruginosus 1838. 

5. The Harpy-bat, q.v. 

s. Both table and pfovisions vanished quite With 
sound of harpies wings, and talons heard Milt. 
*■ The insolent carriage of Prince Rupert, and his 
Harpyes 1643. The harpies of taxation Johnson. 
f^nce Harpyiau (erron. -peian, -pyan) a, 
Ha*rpy-ba*t. 1883. A name of two pr 
more species of bat found in the East Indies. 
HaTpy-ea*gle. 1830. A large and power- 
ful bird of prey ( Thrasyactus harpy ia, or 
Harpy ia destructor ) with crested head and fan- 
shaped tail, a native of S. America. 

Harquebus, arquebus (ha-jkwrbiSs.auk-), 

sb. 153a. [a. 16th c. F. (h)arquebuse, a corrup- 
tion, through It., of MUG. hakc(n)buhsc lit. 

* hook-gun ; see Hackwush, Hackbut.] i. 
The early type of poi table gun, varying in size, 
and, when used in the field, supported upon a 
tripod, trestle, or other • carriage or upon a 
forked rest. The name in German meant 
literally 1 hook-gun from the hook, cast along 
with it, by which it was attached to the carnage ; 
but the meaning was forgotten, and the name 
became generic for portable fire-arms in the 
16th c. ; see a. 1520. fa. Harquebus k croc 
(corruptly of crock ) : 1 An arquebus supported 
on a rest by a hook of iron fastened to the 
barrel. From the size of its calibre it was used 
to hre through loopholes * (Meyrick) -1693. 3. 

collect . Soldiers armed with harquebuses 1594. 

So Harqtiebus&’de, arq-, fa shot from a h.; 
a continuous discharge of such shots. Ha r- 
quebusie*r, arq-, a soldier armed with a h.; 
v.irs. fHa’rquebusher, -butter. 

•filar rage. A form used by Fuller, app. 
as ^ IIarky or Harass (cf. ravage), 

Harre, har. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. heorr 
( hior ) fem. and m., and heorra m. OTeut. 
types *herra - and *herron-. ] x. The hinge of 
a door or gate. a. fig, A cardinal point OE. 
Harridan (hae rid&n). 1700. [? altered f. 
F. haridel le an old jade of a horse. 1 A haggard 
old worhan ; a vixen ; 1 a decayed strumpet * 
(J.) ; usu. a term of abuse. 
aitrib. The old h, landlady Moore. 

Harrier 1 (hx’rfoi). 1556. [f. IIarry v, + 
•ER *.] x. One who harries, ravages, or lays 
waste 1596. ta. A drover -1598. 3. (Also 

t harrower.) A name Ipr falcons of the genus 
Circus , and their allies ; cf. Marsu-hakrxer, 
etc. 1556. 

Comb . : H. eagle. Circaetus gallic* s j H.-bawk, 
a hawk of the American genus Micrdstur, 

Harrier 8 (hsenaab 134a. [app. f. Hare 
sb. +-IBR.] x. A kind of hound, smaller than 
the fox-hound, used for hunting the hare. b. 
In pi. A pack of harriers ; including the persons 
following the chase 1877. »• One of a ’ harc- 

and-hounds * team 2891. 

Harrovian (hftrdo’v&n). 1864. [f. xnod.L. 
Barrovia + -AN.] adj. Of or pertaining to 
Harrow school, sb. One educated at Harrow. 
Harrow (hsrnm), sb. [ME. harwe, answer- 
ing to an OE. *hearwc or *hearge ; uJt. origin 
uncertain. ) x. A heavy frame of timber (or 
Iron) set with iron teeth or tines, which is 
dragged over ploughed land to break clods, 
pulverize and stir the soil, root up weeds, or 
cover in the seed. a. transf, A similar contri- 
vance used for other purposes 1548. b. Fortif. 
A gate made of timber, well fastened to three 
or four cross bars, and secured with iron 1788. 
3. A diagonal arrangement of soldiers ; also of 
wild geese in the air 1876. 

a fie. Under the h. of affliction Lamdos. Comhx 
revolving h* a h. of which the teeth are fixed on 
radiating arms, so as to revolve horiiontnlly t brake 
lor break) h, (see Brake ebP ) » Uush-hamrow 1 rheum 
k (see Chain jb,),tlc. 
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Harrow (harm*), w.i ME. [f. prec.] x. I 

irons. To draw a harrow over ; to break up, ! 
crush, or pulverize with a harrow. Also absol, 1 
ta. transf. To cut through as a harrow; to 
plough (the sea, etc.}. Stanyhurst. 3. To 
tear, lacerate, wound (lit. &udfig.) 1602. 

1. Canst iliou bimle the Vn|corite with his band in 
the furrow ? or will ho h. the vAllcycs after dice Job 
xxxix. 10. 3. The thorns harrowing his sacred head 

T. Adams. fie* I could a Tale vnfold, whose linhtcst 
word Would h. vp thy soule Shaks. Hence Ha*r- 
rower. Haurowing-ly adv^ -ness. 

Harrow (hae*mu), t [A by-form of 
Harry v,, OE. herrian , of which the pa. t„ 
pa. pple., and vbl. so. regularly became in ME. 
kerwede , henvtd , herwyng, whence, by change 
of -er bef. a cons, to - ar, and levelling, came 
M E. harwe , harowe, harrow . J irons . To harry, 
rob, spoil. 

By him [Christ] that harwod belle Chaucer. These 
Piets.. did oft-times h. the borders 1606. 
fHarrow, haro (hse*ra*»), intetj. ME. [a. 
OF. haro, harou, etc., of obscure origin.] x. 
A cry of distress or alarm; a call for succour, 
a. In Iaw of Normandy and Channel Isles, 
in form haro/\ A cry repeated thrice, and 
followed by action in the court, in cases of 
trespass or encroachment 1682. 

To cry h. (on any one}: to denounce (a person’s) 
doings. Iohn gan to crie h. and wej laway Our hors 
is lorn Chaucer, 

Harry (bae’ri), si. [ME. Herry, from 
Henry \ - er subseq. becoming -ar, as in Harry 
vJ] Familiar for Henry, x. The proper name. 
9. A generic name for a young Englishman of 
a low-class type 1874. 8* Barry s or King 

Ilarrys : playing-cards of the second quality 
2842. 

Phrases, etc. : Old Harry! A familiar name for 
the Devil. To flay Old jf. with to play the devil 
with | to work mischief upon ; to ruin. . By the Lord 
H. 1 a form of swearing ; cf doubtful origin. 

Comb . t H.-bird, the Greater Shearwater {Puffin** 
major). H. Denchm&n, H. Dutchman, local 
names of the hooded or Danish Crow. H. groat, 
a groat coined by Henry VIII. H. noble, a gold 
coin of 1 1 enry V I. H. sovereign, a sovereign of 
Henry VII or Henry VIII. 

Harry (hseri), v. [OE. h^rgian, h$rian 
OTeut. type *harjojan , {, *har/o- host, army. 
Here sb. In this word OE. g from ygave to 
in ME.] x. intr. To make predatory raids; 
10 commit ravages. s. trans. To overrun 
with an army; to lay waste, sack, pillage, 
spoil ME. fb. spec. To despoil hell; as said 
of Christ after his death -1450. 3. To worry, 

goad, harass; to maltreat ME. 4. To carry 
off in a marauding raid. Now Sc. 1579. 5. 

To drag. Obs. or dial . ME. 

x. Harrie and make havock of all Holland. s. 
Italie he harried as a conquered cotintrey S a vile. 
3. That your mind should he harried it is no wonder 
Johnson. 5. po holy mayde was haryod forth to 
turment Chauckk. 

Harsh (haa]'), a. [ME. has si, R northern 
word, found from c, 1300, agrees in form and 
sense with MLG. and mod.G harsch, harsh, 
rough. ? A deriv. in - sk , -sh, of hard, or of the 
root har* in harm. ) 1. Disagreeably hard and 

rough : a. to the touch; b. to the taste 1440; 
c. to the ear 1530. 9. Of rough aspect ; for- 

bidding 1774; forbidding in general physical 
el feet; rough, rude 1613. 8. Repugnant to the 
feelings ; severe, rigorous, cruel, rude, unfeel- 
ing 1579. 4. Repugnant to the understanding 
or taste; strained, lacking smoothness, un- 
pleasing XC94. 

x. &. H. nair« Kke goates t6oa b. Berries h. 
and crude Milt. C. And with h. din Broke the 
fair music Milt. a. Wild groups and h. faces 
Goldsm. A picture without half tones is h. 1694. 
H. remedies Dryden. 3. A h, sentence, 1659* cen- 
sure 1709, master Jowett. The h. administration of 
Laud Macaulay. 4. H. transitions 2841. Hence 
H&Tshen v. to render h Ha*rahly adtt. in a b. 
manner. HaTahneas, the quality of being h. 
Harslet : see Haslet. 

Hart (hfiit). [ME. hert, OE. heart, keorpt 
: — O'Pcut. *herut-\ perh. related to Gr. ««par- 
horn, as if * the homed ] The male of the 
deer, csp. of the red deer; a stag; spec, a male 
deer after its fifth year. 

As the H. pnnteth after the water brod wi A xlH. 1, 
fHmrt tf grease.* fist h. H. often, % t mkh ten 

branches on b» noma. H. royal, a b. that has 1 m 
chased by royalty. 
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Comb.x h. -berry, the Bilberry! -clover, hart*a 
clover, M eli lot 1 barts-balla = hart's truffles \ 
t hart's eye, wild dittany t hurt'a-trefoll hart- 
clover 1 hart’B-truffle, a kind of underground fungus 
( E tap homy i es ) ; fh.-wolf, a fabulous animal, a hy hi id 
between a deer and a wolf. 

11 Hartal (hautael). 1920. India, [Hindi, 
for ha$tal - locking of shops A day of na- 
tional mourning when business is suspended, 
u^cd as a form of boycott. 

Hart(e)beest (ha*xt 5 bfst, h&*jtbfst). 1786. 

5. Afr. Du., f. Du. hert hart + i 5 /«/ beast.] A 
>. Afr. Antelope (Alcephalus caama), 

Hartleian (hajtlran, hautlq&n). 1803. A* 

adj. Of or pertaining to the doctrines of David 
Hartley (1705-57), regarded ns the founder of 
the English associationist school of psycholo- 
gists. B. sb. One of the H. school. 

Hartshorn (ha‘its,h^iiO. OE. [f. harfs + 
Horn.] x. The horn or antler of a hart ; the 
substance obtained by rasping, slicing, or cal- 
cining the horns of narts, formerly the chief 
source of ammonia, fa. a. Buck’s-hom Plan- 
tain, Plantago Coronopux (also H. Plantain) ; 
b. Swine’s Cress, Senebiera Coronopus. -1674. 

x. Spirit ofh ., also simply n . : the aqueous solution 
of ammonia (from any source). Salto/ h.: carbonate 
of ammonia; smelling salts. 

Comb.-, fh. beetle, the stag-beetle * h. Jelly, a 
jelly made formerly fiom the shavings of harts’ horns, 
now from those of calves' bones j h. plantain (see a). , 
Hart 'tv-tongue. ME. [tr. ineri.L. lingua 
cervi ; so named from the shape of the fronds.] 
The common name of Scolopendrium vulgari \ 
also given to other species of the genus; occas. 
also to some other polypodiaceous ferns, as 
Olfersia cervina, etc. So Hart’s-tongue fem. 
Hartwort (hautwzut). 156a. [var. of 
Heartwort, q. v.] Herb . x. Formerly ap- 
plied to the genus Scseli, 3 . A book-name lor 
Tordylium maximum , one of the plants for- 
merly included in the genus Scseli 1787. 
Harum-scarum (he*Tam ( Rke*™n). colloq. 
1674. [A riming comb., app. f. Hake v. + 
Scare v.] A. adv. Recklessly, wildly. 7 Obs. 

B, adj. Reckless, heedless; wild, rash 1751 

C. sb. A reckless person ; reckless action or 
behaviour 1784. 

B. A dissolute, harum-scarum fellow.. always in 
debt Lytton. 

Haruspex (harxrspeks). PI. -Spices (-isfz). 
Also tamspex. 1584. [L., f. a root appearing 
in Skr. bird entrails + L. -spic- beholding.! 
One of the ancient Roman soothsayers, of 
Etruscan origin, who performed divination by 
inspection of entrails, etc. Hence Hanrapical 
(ar-) a. belonging to, or having the function of, 
a h. So fHaru'spicate (ar-) a. in same sense. 
Harusplca*tion, divination by inspection of 
entrails. 

Haruspicy (hirer spisi). Also -far-. 1569. 
[ad. L. haruspictum, f. haruspicem ; see Ha- 
ruspex.] The practice or function of a 
haruspex. 

Harvest (hl‘jv£st\ sb. [OE. hmfest, hfr - 
fest : — OTeut. *harbisto-n, ^usto-e, perh. f. a 
root *harb - = L. carpcre to crop, cf. Gr. nap- 
trdi.] i. The third season of the year, autumn. 
Obs. exc. dial. 9. The season for reaping and 
gathering in the ripened grain. Also transf, 
and fig. ME. 3. T he reaping and gathering 
in of ripened grain ; also transf. 1526. 4. The 
ripened grain or fruit 1526 ; the season's yield 
or any natural product 1607. 5. fig. The pro- 
duct of any action or effort; a ’crop* 1576. 

6, attrib . Of or pertaining to the autumn or 
harvest ME., or to the harvest-home x6oa, 

s. Seed time and H., Heat and hoary Frost Shall 
hold thir course Milt. fig. It is needful that 
you frame the season for vout owns baruest Shaks. 
3. A field Of Ceres ripe for h. Mtlt. Phr, Lord 
of the h^ (a) the farmer to whom the crops belong, 
hence applied to God {Matt. ix. 8)1 (b ) the bead 
reaper, 4. Along the furrow here, the h fell Cowmt. 
The grouse h. 1881. 5. To reape the Harness of 

perpetuflll peace Shaks. 

Comb. : h.-bell, a flower, the Autmnn bell, Geniiaua 
Pn eum em m nthe % h. festival, thanksgiving, a 
•endue for the ingathering of the h^ at which the 
charch is usually decorated with fruit, grain, etc. % 
•flab* the butter- or dollar-fish of H. America, a 
species of Strvmmtemx -fly, a name in UA for 
species of Cieesda, which appear during lu tunei 
•touie, -mite « Hakvest-buo t -apider, a long- 
legged spider, Pkalangium, common tnharvest-ficlasi 
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•tick, ( a ) =** Harvest.buo j (b) any small spider of 
the genus Leptida f •work, the work of reaping and 
gathering in the h. 

Harvest (hauv^st), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. traits. To reap and gather in (the corn, 
hence, any ripe crop). Also tn/r. a. transf. 
To gather and lay up in store; to husband 
1888. 

Harvest-bug’. 1768. A minute mite or 
acarid troublesome during harvest ; also called 
harvester , harvest-louse , - mite , -tick. 
Harvester (hauvestoj). 1589. [f. Harvest 
v.] 1. A reaper. a. Applied to various in- 

sects: a. » harvesting ant 188a, b. A harvest- 
bug. 3. A reaping-machine, esp. one which 
also binds up the sheaves 1875. 
Harvest-field. 1730. A field in which the 
corn is being reaped ; a corn-field in harvest. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Harvest home, harvest-home. 1573. 1. 

The fact, occasion, or time of bringing home 
the last of the harvest ; the close of the harvest- 
ing. Also fig . 1596. 9. The festival to cele- 

brate the successful homing of the corn. ( Mow 
rarely held.) 1573. 

1. Like a stubule land at Haruest*home Shaks. 
Comb, harvest-home goose, one killed and eaten 
at the harvest. home feast ; also called harvest-goose. 

Ha-rvesting,///. a. 1873. [-ing ^.] That 
reaps or gathers in and stores up grain, etc. 

Harvesting ant, a kind of ant which gathers and 
stores up the seeds of grasses | A. mouse «= Harvest 
mouse. 

Ha rvestless, a. 1868. [-less.] Devoid of 
harvests; sterile. 

H. autumn, horrible agues, plague Tennyson. 

Ha-rvestman. 155a. 1. A reaper; esp. one 
who leaves home to obtain harvest work. a. 
A name given to insects common in harvest- 
time; esp. a long-legged spider, Phalangium. 
Harvest month. OE. The month (orig. 
September, but in Robert of Gloucester, 
August) during which the harvest is gathered 
in. 

Harvest moon. 1706. The moon which is 
full within a fortnight of the autumnal equinox 
(2a or 23 Sept), and which rises for several 
nights nearly at the same hour, at points suc- 
cessively farther north on the eastern horizon. 
Harvest mouse. 1819. A very small 
species of mouse (Afus messorius , or Micromys 
minutus ), which builds its nest in the stalks of 
growing grain. 

Harvest queen. 1579. A name given a. 
to Ceres, the goddess of agriculture and crops; 
b. to a young woman chosen from the reapers, 
to whom was given a post of honour at the 
harvest home. 

Ha-rvey, v. 1894. [f. the inventor’s 

name.] a. To harden (steel) by a process in- 
vented by H. A. Harvey of New J ersey. b. To 
fit or supply (a ship) with armour plates so 
treated. Also Ha*rveybse v. 

Has, 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Have v. 
Hasard, Hase, obs. ff. Hazard, Haze. 
Has-been (hse*z,bfn), sb, (a.) 1606. One 
that has been but is no longer ; a person or thing 
who*e career or efficiency belongs to the past ; 
a back number. 

Hash(haef), v. 1653. [Earlier hache, a. F. 
hacker, f. hache hatchet,] I. trans . To cut 

» into small pieces for cooking ; to make 
hash. Also fig. 9. To cut up or hack 

about; to mangle. Now Sc. and dial. Also 
intr. 1663. Hence Ha'sher. 

Hash (hxf), sb. 1663. [f. Hash v., re- 
placing hachi, hackee, hachey , etc., from French.] 
x. Something cut up into small pieces ; spec, a 
dish of meat which has been previously cooked, 
cut small, and warmed up with gravy and sauce. 
9. transf. and Jig. Old matter served up in a 
fresh form 1672. 3. A medley ; a spoiled mix- 
ture; a mess, jumble 1735. 

1. I had.. at first course, a h. of rabbits, a lamb 
Pepys. a. Chiefly a well-done h of my own words 
Darwin. Phr. To make ah. of \ to mangle and spoil 
in dealing with. To settle (a person's) A, : to silence, 
subdue ( to 1 do for ' ( slang or colloy.). 

I) Hashish, hasheesh (hse-jij, hajrf). 1598. 

{ Arab. ] The top leaves and tender parts of the 
ndian hemp (which in warm countries develop 


intoxicating properties) dried for smoking or 
chewing, in Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, etc. Cf. 
Bhang. Also fig. 

fHask, haske, sb. 1579. 1 A wicker pad, 
wherein they vse to cary fish' (Spenser) 
-x6ii. 

Haslet (h/i*slot), harslet (ha-xslet). [ME. 
haste let , hast let, a. OF. hastelet , dim. of haste 
a spit, a piece of roasted meat : — L. hast a 
spear. ] A piece of meat to be roasted, esp. 
part of the entrails of a hog; pig’s fry. 

Hasp (hasp), sb. [OE. hapse (: — *kaspe ) 
wk. fern. • fastening, clasp, hasp Cf. Hank.J 
x. A contrivance for fastening a door or lid; 
now chiefly, a hinged clasp of metal which 
passes over a staple and is secured by a pin or 
padlock. b. A latch for a sash window 1772. 
2. A clasp or catch for fastening two parts of a 
garment, the covers of a book, etc. ME. 8. 
A hank or skein of yarn, thread, or silk; a de- 
finite quantity of yarn, the fourth part of a 
spindle ME. 4. ' An instrument for cutting the 
surfaceof grass-land ; ascarifier’( Webster) 1864. 
Hasp, v. [OE. hxpsian, f. hapse Hasp sb.] 
1. trans . To fasten with, or as with, a hasp, 
ta. To confine or fasten in a tight place; to 
lock up -1711. 

a. being; hasped up with thee in thin publick Vehicle 
SlEKl K. 

Hassock (hae'sak), sb. [OE. hassur, of 
unkn. etym.] x. A firm tuft or clump of 
matted vegetation ; esp. of coarse boggy grass 
or sedge ; a tussock. b. transf. A shock of 
hair 1785. 9. A thick firm cushion or bass, 

used to rest the feet on, and esp. in church to 
kneel on 1516. 3. The soft calcareous sand- 

stone which separates the beds of ragstone in 
Kent. (?A different wd.) 1706. 

a. Knees and hassocksare well-nigh divorc'd Cowper. 
Hence Ha'ssqcky a. abounding in hassocks or 
clumps} consisting of calcareous h. 

Hast, and pers. sing. pres. ind. of Have. 
Hastate (hae’sttfit), a. 1788. [ad. L. hasta - 
tus, t hasta ; see -ate 3 a. J Formed like a 
spear or spear-head 1854. b. Bot. Of leaves : 
Narrowly triangular nearly to the base, where 
two lateral lobes project at right angles to the 
midrib 1788. So ^Hasta'ted <*• 

Ha -stately, adv. 1831. [-ly 2.] In a 

hastate fashion ; chiefly in comb, with adjs., as 
h. -lanceolate, etc. 

Hasta-to-, comb. f. L. has tat us , used like 
prec. 

Haste (h/ist), sb. ME. [a. OF. haste (mod. 
hdte) ' WGer. *hais/i-, in OE. hast, hist fem., 
violence, fury.] x. Urgency or impetuosity of 
movement tending to swiftness or rapidity; 
quickness, speed, expedition (properly of 
voluntary action). 9. Such quickness of action 
as excludes due consideration; hurry, precipi- 
tancy, rashness ME. 3. The condition of 
being obliged to act quickly on account of 
having little time; hurry ME. 

1. This asketh h. Chaucer, a. I said in my h., All 
men are liars l's. cxvi. 11. Raw H« half-sister to 
Delay Tennyson. 3. The h. to get rich <872. 

Phr. To make A.: to put forth energy producing 
speed t to use expedition, to hasten. (Often with inf.) 

Haste (h£ist), v. ME. [a. OF. haster (mod. 
hdter), f. haste, hdte, Haste sb .] 1. trans. To 

cause to move quickly; to urge, drive, or press 
on ; to hurry. 9 . rejl. *» 3. arch. M E. 8. intr. 
To make haste; to come or go quickly; to act 
with expedition; (of time or events) to come on 
rapidly. (Often with to and inf.) ME. 

1. They were so hastyd and pursewyd Ld. Berners. 
a. Lorde, I call vpon the \ haist the vnto me Cover- 
dale Ps. cxl. [cxh.] i. 3. If the reward were good, 
he would hast to gaine more 1581. 

Hasteful (h^'stful),a. rare. 161a [-ful.] 
Full of haste; hurrying, hurried. Hence 
Ha'stefiilly adv. 

Hasteless (hustles), a . 1873. [-less.] 

Without haste. Hence Ha*6teleBBnesn. 
Hasten (hei-B'n), v . 1565. [Extended form 
of Haste v.\ see -en ®.] 1. trans . « Haste 

v, 1. fb. To dispatch in haste -1748. s. 
intr. » Haste v . 3. 1568. 

*. Sorrowe ne needs be hastened on Spsnsrr. a. 
So do our minutes h. to their end Shake. Hence 
Ha'stencr, one who or that which hastens I **/. a 
stand or screen for concentrating the heat of the fire 
on a roasting joint of meat ( dial.)\ also Haster* 


Hastlf, -ly, -ness: see Hastive, -ly, 

•NKsS. 

Hasttfoliate (hsestifoWDt), a. 1886. [f. L. 
hasta + folium', see -ate 3 .] Bot. Having 
spear-shaped leaves. So Hastifo'lious a. 

Hastiform (hse*stifpjin), a. 1886. [f. L. 
hasta ; see -form.] Spear-shaped. 

Hastile (hae -stall), a. 1864. [f* as prec. ; 
see -ilk.] Bot. — Hastate. 

Hastily (h/i-stili), adv. ME. [f. Hasty a. 
+ -LY *.] In haste, i. Quickly, expeditiously : 
fsoon, without delay, suddenly ; rapidly. 
Now usu,: Hurriedly. 9. With undue haste 
excluding consideration ; precipitately, rashly 
1586. 3. In sudden anger 1573. 

z. Over •hastily blooming Trees Evelyn. The 
Northern nobles marched h. to join their comrades 
Green. a. She had martied h., and as h. grown 
weary of her choice Froude. 

Hastiness (hA- 8 tines). ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or condition of being 
hasty; tswiftness -1591; precipitancy ME.; 
quickness of temper; passion ME. 

Hasting, fpl. a. and sb. 1546. [f. IIasts 

V. -ING 3 .] 

A. ppl. a. x. That hastes 1632. +9. That 

ripens early -1753. 

B. sb. [the nai. used ellipt.] 1. An early- 
ripening fruit or vegetable; sptc. a kind of early 
pea. Obs. or local. 1573. ta. Hence applied 
to persons who hasten or make haste. Only in 
pi. -1700. 

1. A day or two ago I heard the cry 'Green 
Hastings 1 \ .fifty years ago, it was the usual cry for 
green peas 1878. 

fHa*stive, ha-stif, a. ME. [a. OF. hast if, 
-ive, f. haste (mod. hdte) Haste sb. + -ive. 
See also Hasty.] i. Speedy, swift (ME 
only); (of fruit, etc.) maturing early -1751. 9. 

Precipitate, rash. M E. only. 3, Quick-tempered ; 
angry -1489. Hence f Ha-stive-, haatif-ly 
adv., f-ness. 

Hasty (h^'-sti), a. ME. [a. OF. hasti lor 
hastif ; see prec. The termination was doubt- 
less identified with native - i , -y from OE. -n , 
cf. Du. haasttg . Ger. f Da., Sw. hastig .] Marked 
by haste. 1. Speedy, expeditious; swift, rapid ; 
sudden, arch. exc. as in b. b. Hurried 1590. 
c. Requiring speed ; made in haste, spec, in 
Cookery. ME. td. Early, forward [ L. prxcox] 
-1693. tn. In a hurry. Usu. with inf. -1754. 
3. Unduly quick of action; precipitate, rash, 
inconsiderate ME. 4. Of persons, etc.: Quick- 
tempered, irritable. Of w ords or actions : 
Uttered or done in sudden anger or irritation. 
1526. 

z. We wish h. ruin to all tyrants Milton, b. A h. 
sketch 18.34, glance 1844, reader 1874. d. As the 
hastie fruit before the summer Isa. xxviii. 4. a. 
2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 61. 3. Hastie and furious of heart, 
and unware of penlles Grafton. 4. Hee that is h. 
of spirit, exalteth folly Prov. xiv. 09. 

Hasty pudding. 1599. A pudding made 
of flour stirred in milk or water to the consis- 
tency of a thick batter; in some parts applied 
to oatmeal porridge ; m U.S. made with Indian 
meal and water. 

Hat (h*t), sb. [OE. hat : — OTeut. *hattuz, 
later nom. hattr , hood, cow 1 , turban. TheOTeuL 
* hat tus goes back to earlier Viadntls, from ablaut- 
series had-, hdd-, whence OE. hdd Hood.] i . A 
covering for the head , in recent use, one hav- 
ing a more or less horizontal brim all round 
the hemispherical, conical, or cylindrical part 
which covers the head. Worn by men and 
women. 9. A head-dress showing the rank or 
dignity of the wearer ; esp. a cardinal's hat (see 
Cardinal sb.) ; whence transf the office or 
dignity of a cardinal ; called also red hat ME, 
3. attrib. ' Forming part of a hat \ as h.-hrim, 
etc.; 4 for supporting or holding hats', as A.- 
peg, etc. 1794. 

x. Beaver, felt, silk, straw h . : high, tall ( chimney • 
at, stove-pipe, top) h., the ordinary cylindrical silk 
1. of the 19th c. 1 ofiera, ttmnis A. j Rubens, Gains- 
borough h . : see these words, a. t H. tf Maintenances 
see Maintenance. 

Phrases. H. in hand, with the bead uncovered in 
respect) obsequiously, servilely. {Hie) A. covers {his) 
family, he is alone in the world. To send round the 
h., go round with the h., etc. 1 applied to the collection 
of money by personal solicitation for charitable or 
benevolent purposes. To hang up one's A. t ace Hamo 
v. To talk through one's A. t see Talk v. 
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Comb, t h.-block, a form or mould upon which a 
man's h. is shaped} -body, the unshaped piece of 
felt from which a h. is formed} -box, a box for holding 
a hat ; -brush ; -case - hat-box ; -die =* hat-mould', 
•homage, t-honour, reverence shown by removing 
the h., an early Quaker phrase i -mould, the die on 
which a h. or bonnet ife formed or shaped by pressing} 
•piece* ametal skull-cap worn under the h. as defensive 
armour f -standi -tree, a hat-atnnd with projecting 
arms for hats andcoats j t- worship — hat-homage. 

Hat* v . ME. [f. prec.] irons . To cover, 
furnish, or provide with a hat. Also, to bestow 
the cardinal’s hat upon. 

Hatable, obs. var. of Hateable. 
Ha-tband, hat-band- ME. i- A band or 
narrow ribbon, put round a hat above the brim, 
s. A band of ci ape, etc. worn round the hat as 
a sign of mourning 1598. 

«. t<7 old h. •. a nobleman at the University; a 1 tuft*. 

Hatch (hast/), sbA [OE. hmc WGer, 
+hakja . History and ult. signification dbscure. 
Cf. Heck, and Hack sb * J 1. A half-door, 

gate, or wicket with an open space above ; the 
lower half of a divided door. Also formerly, 
and still dial. , any small gate or wicket. 9. 
Naut. ta. Formerly (usu. in //,), A movable 
planking forming a kind of deck in ships ; 
hence, also, the permanent deck. b. Now : 
A trap door or grated framework covering the 
openings in the deck called hatchways. ME. 
c. A square or oblong opening in the deck, by 
which cargo is lowered ; a hatchway 1793. 3. 

iron \f, a. An opening in the floor of a timber- 
shed or other building, which is covered by a 
trap-door; also, the trap-door itself 1888. tb. 
Mining, An opening made in the ground -1753. 
4. A flood-gate or sluice 1531. 5. * A contri- 
vance for trapping salmon Y (Smyth) 1826. 6. 

A wooden bed -frame. ? Obs. 183a. 

*. In .at the window, or else ore the h. Shaks. Phr. 
keep a h. before the door (fig.) : to keep silence, 
a. Under hatches : below deck, but now assoc 

with sense a b. Under (the) hatches ( fig.)t down in 
position or circumstances ; down out of sight* Comb. 
h.-gate, (a) a wicket ; •= sense 4. 

Hatch, sb* 1629. [f. Hatch vA] The 
action of hatchirj; that which is hatched; a 
brood (of young). 

Hatch, sbA Also+hache. 1658. [f. Hatch 
t/.®*! An engraved line or stroke; esp. for 
shading hi an engraving 

tHatch,x ^.4 1704. [a. F. hachc^ A hatchet 
•1810. 

Hatch, vA [Early ME. hacche{n y prob. 

: — OE. *hxccean (not found). Ult. etym. 
unkn. ) 1. intr. To bring forth young birds 

from the egg by incubation. 9. trans. To 
bring forth lrom the egg either by natural or 
artificial heat ME. 3. intr . for pass. a. Of the 
yo.ing: To come forth from the egg. b. Said of 
the egg. 1593. 4. trans f. (tran s . ) To bring forth, 
bring into existence, breed ME, 5. Jig. To 
bring to full development, esp. by a covert pro- 
cess ; to contrive, devise 1549. Also intr. for 
Pass. 

a. In this fortress the male and female h. and bring 
up their brood in security Golds^. No Reptile 
hatches its eggs 1834. 3. Why should ^ hateful 

cuckoos h. in sparrows’ nests Shaks. 5. The Gun- 
powder Treason was hatched here in England 1678. 
intr. Treason hatching in his heart Trait. 

Hatch, v. 2 1480. [Earlier kach(e , a. F. 

hacker t f ,hache\ cf. CROSS-HATCH.] I. trans. 
To cut, engrave, or draw a series of lines, 
generally parallel, on; chiefly for shading in 
engraving or drawing 1598. 9. To inlay with 

narrow strips or lines of a different substance. 
Also transf and fig. X480. 

x. Having heated the steel.. they h. it over and 
across with the knife 1833. a. The handle or pummell 
hatch t or inameld Hakewill. fig. His Sword.. 
Hatch't in Blood Royall G. Daniel. , 

Phr. Hatched moulding \ a kind of moulding used 
in Norman architecture, formed with two series of 
oblique parallel incisions crossing each other. 

-[Hatch* vA 1581. [f. Hatch J 0 . 1 ] To 
close (a door) with a hatch ; to close -1608. ^ 

When sleepo begins with heauy wings To h. mine 
eyes Sidney. 

Hatch-boat. 1858. [f. Hatch sbA + 
Boat. J a. * A sort of small vessel known as 

a _ “ 

entirely , 

half-decked fishing-boat ; one which has a hatch 
or well for keeping fish ' (Simmonds). 


JOAT. J a. son Ol smalt 

l pilot boat, having a deck composed almost 
intirely of hatches r (Smyth). b. • A kind of 
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Hatchel (haetfl), sb. ME. [A parallel form 
to Hackle sb .*, q.v.] An instrument for 
combing flax or hemp ; Heckle. 

Hatchel, v, ME. ^f. prec ; cf. Hacki.k, 


Heckle.] x. trans. To dress (flax or hemp) 
with a hatchel ; to heckle. 9. fig. To harass, 
worry {rare) 1833. 

a. Fleeced, hatcnelled, bewildered and bedevilled 
Carlyle. Hence Ha*tcheller* a flax -dresser, heckler. 

Hatcher (h* tjau). 1581. [f. Hatch vA + 
-er 1 . ] x. One who or that which hatches 
(eggs) 1632; spec, an incubator 1884. a. fig. 
A contriver, designer, plotter 1581. 
a. A great h and bruedei of business Swift. 

Hatchery (hae-ijarij. 1880. [f. Hatch vA 
+ -EKY .1 A hatching establishment; spec, one 
for hatching the ova of fish by artificial means. 

Hatchet (hse‘tjec),j 3 . ME. [a. F. hachette, 
also in 15th c. hachet, dim. of hache ax. j A 
smaller or lighter ax with a short handle, for 
u.se with one nand. 

Phraws. To take or dig up the h. : to commence 
hostilities To bury the h . ; to cease from hostilities 
(Derived from the customs of the N. Anier. Indians.) 
Comb.-, h.-face, a narrow and very sharp face; so 
-fist. -jaw ; -faced a., having a h.-face. Hence 
Ha'tchety a. (said of the face). 

Hatchettin (hae’tjetin). Also -ettine, 
-etin(e. 1821. Tf. C. Hatchett , the discoverer of 
columbium and tantalium ; see -in . J Mm. x. 
next. 9. - Chrismatite. 1868. 
Hatchettite (haetfetsit). 1868. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITE.] Min. A yellowish-white subtrans- 
parent fossil resin or wax-like hydrocarbon 
Jound in the coal-measures of South Wales. 
Hatching, vbl. sb. 166a. [f. Hatch vA + 
-ING 1 .] The action of Hatch vA\ the draw- 
ing of parallel lines so as to produce the effect 
of shading ; chiefly cotter., the senes of lines so 
diawn ; hatches. 

Hatchment 1 (hae-tJmSnt). 1548. [Altered 
f. Achievement (q.v.), through atcheament , 
atchement , atck'ment.\ An escutcheon or en- 
sign armorial; * Achievement 3; esp. a 
square or lozenge-shaped tablet exhibiting the 
armorial bearings of a deceased person, which 
is affixed to the front of his dwelling-place. 
Also transf. 

No Trophce, Sword, nor H. o're his bones Shaks, 
fHatchmenta. 1616. [f. Hatch + 

-ment,] The hatching wiin which the hilt of 
the sword is ornamented -1649. 

Five Marks ia hatchments to adorn this thigh 
Beaum. & Fl. 

Hatchway (h»*tjWi). i6a6. [f. Hatch 
sb. l + Way.] i. Naut. A square or oblong 
opening in the deck of a ship down which cargo 
is lowered into the hold ; also forming a passhga 
from one deck to another. Qualified, as after*, 
fore-, main-h . 9. An opening in a floor, etc. 
which may be closed by a hatch or trap-door. 
(Applied by Scott to the sliding-door of a box- 
bed.) 1814. 

Hate (h?<t), sbA [OE. h^te masc., with 
Teut. cognates, pointing to an OTeut. *hatoe, 

- itos (: — pre-Teut. * kudos, kodesos ). In ME. 
changed into hate , after the vb. ] An emotion 
of extreme dislike or aversion; detestation, 
abhorrence, hatred. Now chiefly poet, b. The 
object of hatred ( poet .) 159a. 

Unimaginable as n. in Heav’n Milt, tx My onely 
Loue sprung from my oncly h. Shaks. 

Hate, Met (h<rl), sb. 2 Sc. 1590. orig. The 
words hae't in Dcil hae*t, * Devil have it 1 ’ 
T his deprecatory expression became a strong 
negative, and thus « * Devil a bit', i.e. not a 
whit. Hence haet , in not a hast, or the like, 
was taken as 1 whit, atom \ j 

Deil baet do 1 expect Scott. 

Hate (htft), v. [OE. kalian, from root 
hat - (; — kod-), whence also Hate 1. 

trans . To hold in very strong dislike ; to detest; 
to bear malice to. The opposite of to love , 
Also absol. 9. To dislike greatly, be extremely 
averse {to do something). Also constr. with 
vbl. sb, ME. 

z. Her presence, hated both of Gods and men 
Tennyson. absol. She hated easily | she hated 
heartily ; and she hated implacably Macaulay, a. I 
h. to promise much, and fall Walton. To h. being 
bothered x8qi. 

Hateable (h£‘tfbT) ,0. Ahof hatable. 161 1. 

[ -ABLE.] Deserving of being hated ; odious. 


HAUGHTY 

Hateful (hatful), a. ME. [f. Hate siS + 
-ful.] x. Full of hate, cherishing hatred, 
malignant. a. Exciting hate ; odious, repul- 
sive ME. 

z. H ide thee from their batefull lookes Shaks. a. 
These Acts of h. strife, h. to all Milt. Hence 
Ha*teful»ly adv.. -ness. 

I Ha tel, a. [OE. hatol, h^tel : — OTeut. 
*AatuIo- t hatllo cogn. with Hate sb. 1 ; 
see -lb.] Full of hati ed ; malignant, hostile; 
severe, cruel; bitter -ME 

Hater (h/i-tox). ME. [f. Hate v . + -er \ J 
One who hates. 

Haters have l, more than haircs C teas Pembroke. 
Hath, arch. 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of 
Have 

Ha tless, a. X450. [-less.] Having do 
hat. 

Ha*t-money. 1676. Tin F. chapeau , Sp. 
sombrero , app. because drop^ied in a hat, \ 
(See quot ) 

The word primage denotes a small payment to the 
master for his care and trouble.. It is sometimes called 
the master's Oat-money C. Abbott Law Merck Ships. 

Hatred (ha tred). [Early ME., f. Hate 
sb. 1 (or v .) + -red, OE. riden condition,] The 
condition or state of relations in which one 
person hates another ; the emotion of hate; 
active dislike, detestation ; enmity, ill-will* 
malevolence. 

Dislike easily rises into h. Darwin. 

Hatte, obs. f. Hate v. t Hot a. 

Hatte, obs. pa. t of Heat v ., Hight v. 
Hatted,///, a. 155a. [f. Hat v. or sb. 

+ -ED.] Wearing a hat, having a hat on. 
Hatter (hse-tai), sb. ME. [f. 11 at sb. + 
-er 1 .] 1. A maker of or dealer in hats. 9 k 

Austral. Mining. One who works alone. [Cfc, 
Hat covers his family in Hat sb.} 1864. 

1. As mad as ah. \ see Mad. 

Hatter* v. Now Sc. and n. dial. 1450. 
[? Onomatopoeic with freq. ending ; cf. batter % 
etc.] x. trans . To bruise with blows ; to erode. 

? Ohs. a. To harass; to wear out 1687. 

3. He's battered out with penance Dryden. 

IlHatti. In full, a. hatU-sherlf (ha.ti J?rrO. 
f3. hatti-humayun fha:ti hwma*y«n). 1688. 
f Pers. ] A decree or edict issued bv the govern- 
ment of Turkey bearing the Sultan’s special 
mark, and therefore irrevocable. 

Halting, vbl. sb. 1796. ( 1 . Hat v. and sb. 
+ -ING *.] The trade of making hats ; material 
for hats ; also, the covering ol a tan-pit with 
its hat of bark 

Hat trick. 1883. I. Any trick with a hat 
1886. 9. Cricket . The feat of a bowler who 

takes three wickets by three successive balls* 
entitling him to a new hat from his club. 
Haubergeon, obs. f. Habergeon. 
Hauberk (hy-baak). ME. [a. OF. haulers f 
earlier holbcrc , later (and mod.F.) haubert , a 
Com. Rom. deriv. of OHG. hahberg masc., f. 
hats neck 4 - -bergan to cover, protect. Sec also 
Habergeon. ] A piece of defensive armour, 
orig. for the neck and shoulders; but early 
developed into a long military tunic, usually 
of ring or chain mail. 

H. woven of polished chain Bowkn. 

Hauerite (hciu*er3it). 1847. [f. von Hauer, 
Austrian geologist.] Alin. Native disulphide 
of manganese, occurring in reddish-brown crys- 
tals, usually octahedral* 

Haugb (hax, hag w , haf). Sc. and is. dial. 
Also in north. Engl, h&lgh as in Greenhalgh. 
ME. [app. OE. healh, halk ' corner, ,] 
A piece of flat alluvial land by the side of a 
river, forming part of the floor of the river valley* 
Also attrib. 

Haught (h$t), a. arch. ME. [orig. haul, 
hault from French; see Haut «.] 1. High 

in one’s own estimation ; haughty (arch.). +•. 
High-minded ; lofty -1577. T3. High-born 

-1627. +4. High, in other senses -1587, 

Hence tHau*ght-ly adv., ■f-neas. 

Haughty (h^ti), a. 1530. [An extension 
of haut, Haught 0., as in dmsk-y. etc., or after 
doughty, etc.] x. High in one s own estima- 
tion ; proud, arrogant, supercilious. b. fig. 
Imposing in aspect ; often with a mixture of 
sense 3. 1585, a. Of exalted character, style, 
or rank; eminent; high-minded, aspiring; of 


6 (Ger. KAn). b (Fr. peu). 11 (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dime)* fl (carl), e (e») (th/re), i {e\) (rein). fl(Fr.fotre). 5 (fsr* ton, ozrth). 
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waited courage {arch.) 1563 t3- High (in 

literal sense) -i6ai. 

s. The Fiend, .like a proud Steed rein d, went hautie 
on Milt. b. His h-yerest Drydkm. a. The hawtye 
verse, that Maro wrote B. fiooei. No h. feat of arms 
I tell Scott. 3. From tne toppes of hawtje towres 
B. Googe. Hence Hau*ghfcbly adv., •ness. 

Haul (h§l), v. 1557. [var. of Hale v • 1 , in 
16th c. also haul.] 1. Iran s. To pull or draw 
with force ; to drag, tug 1581. b. To transport 
by cart or other conveyance 1787. a. intr . To 
pull, tug {at or j upon something) 1743. Also 
intr. for reft. in passive sense 1797. 8* Naut. 

{intr.) To trim the sails, etc. of a ship so as to 
sail nearer to the wind (also to k. up) ; hence, 
to change the ship's course ; to sail in a certain 
course. (Also trans . with the ship as object ; 
also, to sail along a coast.) 1557. b. trans f. 
and fig. To change one's course of action ; to 
withdraw ; to make one's way, to come or go 
1803. 4. Of the wind : To shift, veer 1769. 

1. We hauled anchor, and passed gently op the 
river Colehidok. Phr. To h. apt to bring up for a 
reprimand. Also, to h. aver the coals (see Coal sb.). 
a. I.. pull'd, and haul’d, to try to turn him (a horse] 
f G. Gambado*. 3. The enemy.. hauled upon the 
Terpsichore's weather-beam A. Duncan. Phr. To ft. 
upon pr to the wind \ also trans. to h . (a ship) on a 
wind, and to A. the ( her t our , etc.) wind : to bring 
the ship round so as to sail closer to the wind. 4. 
The wind hauled to the southward R. H. Dana. H. 
round, said when the wind is gradually shifting to- 
wards any point of the compass. 

Haul (npl) f sb. 1670. [f. prec. vb.] 1. 

The act of hauling ; a pull, a tug ; spec, the 
draught of a fishing-net. a. concr, a. A 
draught of fish 1854. h. Haul of yam in Rope- 
making 1 about four hundred threads, when 
ready to be tarred 1794. B'fifr The act of 
drawing or making a large profit or gain of any 
kind ; concr . the amount thus gained 1776. 

i. We caught.. at one H... seven Hundred 1670. 
3. A fine h. of prices A. Adams. Comb. : h-*rope, a 
rope for hauling something ; ‘Seine, a drag-seine. 

Haulage (hjri&is). 1836. [f. prec. + -aqe.] 
x. The action or process of hauling ; the traction 
of a load in a wagon or the like ; the amount 
of force expended in hauling, a. The expense 
of hauling 1864. 8* ' A traction-way ' (Smyth). 

Hauler (hjjTw). 1674. [f. Haul*, + -ebL] 
One who or that which hauls ; a HAULIER. 
Haulier (hfrllw). 1577. [f. Haul v. + 
-ikr; cf. collier , etc.] A man employed in 
hauling something, e.g. coal in a mine. 
Haulm, halm (h 5 m, ham), sb. [OE. 
h calm : — OTeut. *hatmos, repr. a pre-Teut. 
*halmos ; cf. Gr. K&\apos, L. calamus reed.] 

a. collect . sing. The stems or stalks of such 
plants as peas, beans, vetches, hops, potatoes, 
etc., now less commonly of com or grass ; esp. 
as used for litter and thatching ; straw. b. 
with a. and pi. A stalk or stem (of a bean, 
potato, grass, etc.) OE. Hence Haulm v. to 
lay (straw or haulm) straight for thatching. 
HauTmy a. having (long or large) haulms. 

Haulse, obs. f, Hai.se v 2 
Hault, haultie, obs. ff. Halt, Haught, 
Haut, Haughty. 

Haumfe, obs. f. Haulm. 

Haunce, var. of IIancb sb. and v. 
Haunch (hjnf, hanj*), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
kanche (ONF, hanke) ■■ Pr., Sp., It., Pg. anca 
Mp, buttock of the horse, prob. of German 
ongin. Till x8th c, usu. spelt hanch.] 1. The 
part of the body lying between the last ribs and 
the thigh ; the lateral expansions of the pelvis. 

b. The leg and loin of a deer, sheep, etc., pre- 

pared for table 1481. c. fig. The latter end. 
Shaks. b. The coxa or basal joint of the leg 
in insects, spiders, and crustaceans x8a8. 8* 

Arch. ** Hance sb. 3, q.v. Hence, the corre- 
sponding part of any arched figure. 1793. 4. 

Naut , a. A sudden decrease in the size of a 
piece of timber 1833. b. «. Hance sb. a a. 
1867. 

1. c. A Summer Bird, which euer in the banch of 
Winter tings The lifting vp of day a Hen. IV, tv. iv.99. 

f Haunch, vA [f. Haunch sb.] trans. To 
bringdown a deer upon its haunches. Camden. 
Haunch, vfi 1794. [f. Haunch sb. 4.] 
trans. To reduce in thickness. intr. Of a 
piece of timber: To decrease suddenly in 
thickness. 
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Haunch-bone. ME. The bone of the 
haunch ; occas. the os innominatum as a whole, 
but usu. the os ilium . 

Haunched, a. i6ix. [fr Haunch sb. + 
-ed 9 .] Having haunches; usu. in comb. 
Haunt (hjnt, hint), v. ME. [a. F. ban- 
ter-, origin uncertain ] 

L trans. ti. To practise habitually -1573- 
t». To use or employ habitually or frequently ; 
reft, to accustom oneself- 1588. 8* To resort to 

frequently or habitually ; to frequent (a place) 
ME. 4. To frequent the company of (a per- 
son); to run after ' 1477. 5. transf. and fig. 

Of unseen or immaterial visitants: To visit fre- 
quently or habitually; esp., as ghosts, etc., 
with manifestations of a molesting kind. ToJ[ 
be haunted : to be subject to the visits and 
molestation of disembodied spirits. 15 76. 

a. rtfi. Haunte [ex tree] thi Silf to pite Wyclif 
1 Tim. iv. 7. 3, To h. tins bathes 1585, the Mountains 

and the Plains Dryden. 4. To h. a minister of state 
Swirr, rich men 1890. 5. Your beauty, .did h. me in 
my sleepe Shaks. Spirits haunted this dungeon, and 
walked there 172a. 

II. intr. 1. To resort habitually; to stay or 
remain usually (in a place); to associate (with 
a person). Now usu. said of the lower ani- 
mals. ME. fa. To have resort, go to -163a. 

L to h. about my doores 


1. 1 haue charg'd thee not 
Shaks. Hence Han'nted 


my 

t/. a. practised; Ire- 


. dppl- 

quented ; esp. much visited by apparitions, etc. 
Hau*nter, one who or that which haunts. 

Haunt (h§nt, hant), sb. ME. [f. Haunt 
v.] 1. Habit, wont (now dial.); fbabitual 

practice or use (of anything) -1585. +a. The 

act or practice of frequenting a place, etc.; 
resort -1713. 3, concr. A place of frequent 

resort or usual abode; the usual feeding-place 
of deer, game, fowls, etc.; often, a place fre- 
quented by the lower animals or by criminals. 
Also fig. ME. +4. ? A topic -1658. 5. A 

ghost that haunts a place, local U.S. and Eng. 
1878. 

3. We talke here m the publike h. of men Shaks. 
Haunte of the buccaneers 1748, of coot and hern 
Tennyson. 

Haurient (b§*rient), a. 157a. (ad. L. 
haurientem , kauri re to draw (water, etc.).] 
Her. Of a fish borne as a charge : Placed pale- 
wise or upright with the head in chief, as if 
raising it above the water to draw in the air 
Hause, hawse (h§s). Sc. and n. dial. 
1781. [mod. north f. Halsk neck, used in a 
special sense.] A narrower and lower neck 
between two heights ; a col; the name in the 
English Lake district and on the Scottish 
Border. 

|J Hausen (hauz’n, hp-z’n). 1745. [Ger.] 
The largest species of sturgeon, Acipeseser 
huso . 

||Hau88e (has). 1787. [F., f. hausser to 

raise. ] A kind of breech-sight for a cannon 
Haussmannize (huu-sm&naiz). 1865. [f. 
Baron Haussmann , who, when prefect of the 
Seine (1853-70), remodelled Paris.] trans. 

To open out, widen, and straighten streets 
and generally rebuild. 

Haustellate (h§-st£l/l). 1835. [ad. mod.L. 
haustellatus , f. haustellum \ see -ate * a,] 

A. adj. 1. Provided with a haustellum ; of or 
pertaining to the Haustellata or suctorial in- 
sects. 9. Adapted for sucking, suctorial 1835. 

B. sb. A member of the Haustellata X843. 

|| Haustellum (b$ste'l£m). PL -a. 1816. 

fmod.L. dim. of haustrum a machine for draw- 
ing water, f. haurire, haust-.] Zool. The suck- 
ing organ or proboscis of an insect or a crusta- 
cean. 

IlHaustorium (b$st 3 »'ri#m). PI -Ja. 1875. 
[mod.L., f. L. haustor; see OJtiUM.] Bot. A 
small sucker of a parasitic plant, which pene- 
trates the tissues of the host. ^ 
tHaut. See also Haught. ME. [a. F. 
haut, haute , in OF. halt L. a l turn high. 
The h in OF. is after Ger. = hoh , hoch.] 

A. adj. High, lofty, haughty ; see HAUGHT. 
-1648. 

B. sb. Height, a height -1686. 
tHau'taln, -tein, a. ME. [a. F. haulain, 
OF. (, h) a l tain , haultain , f, haut high: lee 
Haut. ] 1. •» Haughty i. -1549. a. Of the 
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voice : Raised -1475- 8 * High-flying. Chau- 

cer. 4. «= Haughty a. -1485. 

Hautboy, boboy (h#* # boi). 1575. [ a - *• 
Aautbois, t haut nigh 4 * hois Wood.] 1. A 
wooden double-reed wind instrument of high 
pitch, having a compass of about b 4 octaves, 
forming a treble to the bassoon. (Now usu. 
Oboe.) to. transf. One who plays a hautboy 
1633. Also attrib. fa. Forestry , . Lofty trees, 
as dist. from shrubs, etc. -1700. 3. A species 

of strawberry (Fragaria elatior ), Also hautboy 
strawberry, 1731. Hence Hau'tboylBt «= 
Oboist. 

Hautein, -en, -eyn, vars. of Hautain 

Obs. 

II Hauteur (hotor). i6a8. [F., f. haut.] 1. 
Loftiness of manner or bearing ; haughtiness 
+a. A height (rare) 1711. 
lHaut-gout (h*ig«). 1645. [F. ; lit. ‘high 
flavour f. haut + go tit (formerly goust) taste, 
etc. 1 fi. A high or piquant flavour ; a strong 
relish; seasoning -1752. b. fig. 'Flavour', 

' spice \ [So in F.] 1650. 9 . In later use: 

A high flavour; a taint 1693. +8* A highly- 

seasoned dish --1817. 

z. [Garlick] giving a delicious Hault-gust to most 
meats they eat Fuller. 

J|Haut-paa. Now only as Fr. (ho, pa). 146a 
[F. ; lit. 'high step'; anglicized as H alp ace, 
whence Half-pacl, etc!] - Half-pack x. 

|| Haut-relief (h<rrfl/*f). 1850. [F. (I10 r*- 
lyff).] High relief, Alto-relievo; opp. to 
bas-relief. 

|| Haut ton (hi?,ton). 1801. [F. ; - high 

tone. (Now little used.)] High fashion *, 
ellipt. people of high fashion. 

Haiiyne (ha win). 1814. [a. F. ; named 

after Haily, the French mineralogist.] Min. A 
silicate of aluminium and sodium with calcium 
sulphate, occurring in ceitain igneous rocks in 
crystals or grains of various shades of blue or 
green. Hence Haiiynlte (in same sense). 

Havana (h&varn&). Also Havanna(h. 
1836. [Name of the Cuban capital, now in Sp. 
Habana. J (In full, Havana cigar) : A cigar of 
the kind made at Havana or in Cuba. (Also 
applied to the tobacco of which these are 
made ) 

A grilled bone, Havannahs, and Regents punch 
Disraeli. 

Have (h®v), V. [Com. Tent. : OE. habban , 
Aa fide, hr fed : — OTeut. stem *hatl-. In ME. 
the habb- forms were reduced by levelling to 
kav - (have(n, 1 have, they haven , having); 
while the original haf- (- hav-) forms at length 
lost their / (r), before the following consonant 
(hast, ha-th, has, ha-d). j 

A. As a main verb (trans. or intr.). 

I. x. trans. To hold in hand, or in possession; 
to hold or possess nv property, or as something 
at one's disposal. Also absol. 9. To hold or 
possess, in a relation other than that of pro- 
perty or tenancy OE. 3. To possess, bear, 
contain, as an appendage, organ, subordinate 
part, or adjunct ; to contain as parts of itself 
OE. 4. To possess as an attribute, function, 
right, etc.; to be characterized by; to hold, 
to be charged with OE. 5* To ba possessed 
or affected with (something physical or mental); 
to experience OE. 6. To possess os an in- 
tellectual acquirement, to know; to understand 
1591. 7. To posses^ as a duty or thing to be 

done OE. 

1. Having an axe in hit hand 1483. , To h. shares 
in a company (mod.). Tbr. To have and to hold (cf. 
law h. habendum et tenendum) ; to have (or receive) 
and keep or retain, indicating continuance of pas**** 
sion. a. Let me haue men about me, that ate fat 
Shaks. We bad fifty-two fathom uf water 1748. He 
having no son at the time Cruise, They )ma him to 
dine with them at the inn THACKanav. 3. The aee 
hath bounds SHAKa. Riches have wings to fly away 
from their owner Lowkll. The year has twelve 
calendar months (mod.), 4. They h. a Fashion to cut 
holes in the Up* Dawher (They] had reason to re- 
gret bis departure *705. Their policy had the desired 
effect x88». a. Such as have the collicque 1709. I 
hav« had a real good time 1890 He has bad health 
(mod. ). 6. He hath neither Latine. French, nor Italian 
SHAKa You haue me, haue you not Shaks. * Ah 1 
I have it f * be added 1839. 7. He had much to see 

Milt. 7*0 fu to do (see Do *.). The firm had to 
suspend payment 1883. 


m (man), a (pan), au (Wd). v (cat). % (Fr. ch*f)« ® (ev*r). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (§*t). 1 (.Psych*). 9 (what), p (girt). 
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XL 1. To hold, keep, retain (in some relation 
to oneself) OE. a. To hold or entertain in the 
mind (a feeling, etc.); to cherish OE* ; hence, 
to show (such sentiment, etc.) in action ME. 
3. To hold in (some specified) estimation; to 
account or regard as (arch.) OE. 4. To hold, 
keep up, carry on (some proceeding or per- 
formance); to engage in, maintain, or perform, 
as a chief actor; to engage in and perform 
some action OE, +5, reft. To comport oneself 
-15^6. 6, To assert, maintain; to put it 1449. 

s. The Government hath had some things in desire 
Cromwell. s. Let me see. .what you n. against it 
1656. Sir, haue pacience with me, and I will paye 
the all Bible (Great) Matt, xviii. 36. 3. They were 

then had in great reverence Hammer. 4. She and I 
had kome Words Lit Sunday at Church Swift. You 
will then h. a good shot at him Makryat. 6. All the 
Town has it, that [etc.] Swift. Some will h. it, that 
1 often Write to my self Addison. 

III. i. To possess by obtaining or receiving ; 
hence, to come into possession of; to obtain, 
get, gain, accept, to have learned ( from some 
source ) ; to take (food, drink) OE. 3. To get 
or have got into one's power, or at a disadvan- 
tage ; to have caught (jig.), to have hold upon 
1596. b. To get the better of, take in, * do ' 
(slanpfi 1805. 3. To get into a place or state ; 

to bring, lead, convey, take, put (arch.) ME. 
t4. intr. (for rcjl.) or a hoi. To betake oneself, 
go -1849. 5 * intr. or absol . Have at ; To go 

at or get at, esp. in a hostile way; to have a 
stroke at, make an attempt at. Chiefly in im- 
perative; app. istpeis. pi., but often singular 
in sense, announcing the speaker’s intention to 
get at or attack. So with other preps., as after, 
with , etc. ME. 

# s. [Shel had two children at a birth 1*83. They h. 
it . . from his own mor t h 1680. There is nothing to be 
hpd here (/nod.). Thr. Jo have it: (a) to gain the 
victory or advantage ) to win the match) (£) to receive 
(or have received) a drubbing, punishment, reprimand ; 
to Jet on* h. it, to 4 give it * one (< colloq .). a. Now 
iniidcll I h.tuc thee on the hip Shaks. I admit that 
you h. me there 1890. b. If you’ve advanced money 
on ’em [diamonds], you've been had 1879. 3. He was 
had before the Juee Caxton, Phr. Have up: to take 
up or cause to go before a court of justice in answer 
to u charge; to call to account, if. out 1 to cause to 
come out to a duel. To h. their Fortunes told them 
De Foe. They are having the pavement up for the 
electric light (mod.). Phr. To h. something done to 
one : to receive, experience, or suffer it as the action 
of others or of fate. So To h. some one do something, 
to have something happen to one. 5. Well, sith here 
is no company, h. with ye to Jericho 1575. 

Phrases, To h. Ado, h. at Avail, h. Business, h . in 
Chargk, h. Pone, k. a Hand in, h. in Hand, h. on 
Hand, etc. : see the distinctive words. 

Idiomatic uses The past Subjunctive had *= would 
nave, is used with adjs. (or advs.) in the comparative, 
as bet ter , liefer , rather, etc.) in the superlative, as 
best 1 or in the positive with 'as', as soon, as well, 1 
etc., to express preference or comparative desirability. 
In OE. the adjs. Hope , betn were construed with be 
and the dative, e. g. him ware before “ it would be 
better for him. In M E , side by side with this, 
appears have and the nominative, in the sense 4 he (1, 
etc.) would hold or find it better or preferable \ The 
use of as soon, sooner , t veil, is recent, since liefer and 
better began to be felt as ad vs. 

b. The two forms of expression are confused in he 
(/, etc.) were better (see Be v.), and him (me. etc.) 
had liefer, rather, c. Had like (liked, likely) to .* 
see Like. Had need to: see Need. 

B. As an auxiliary verb. i. The present 
tense of have forms a present of completed 
action, or * present perfect ’. a. To a trans. 
vb. with object OE. b. Extended to vbs. of 
action without object ME. c. Extended to 
Intr. vbs. generally. Used early with been, and 
hence with the passive voice. With vbs. of 
motion later, partly displacing be as an auxili- 
ary. ME. a. The past of have forms a past 
tense of completed action or 4 pluperfect ' a. 
With trans. vb. and object OE. b. With active 
vbs. without object, and with intr. atul passive 
vbs. ME. 3. The compound tenses (shall 
have , etc.) are similarly employed ME. U4. 
In 15th and 16th o. occur many instances of 
redundant have in the compound tenses 144a. 

1. a. Having burnt Hoiyhed Powel. Phr. / have 
get, colloquially used fot / have: fee Get v. I've 
got a great deal on my hands Marryat. b. Every 
age hath abounded in instances Wqedsw, C. Why 
haven't you been to see me 188a. 9. a. Thou badcst 
ehoeen me for thy wife 1*382. b. They bad sojourned 
therein great ease Ld. Breners. He had been taught 
to dislike politeness Mae. Edgeworth. 3. I should 
haue lost the worth of it in Gold Shake 


Have (bsev), sb. ME. [f. prec. vb.] 1. 
Having, possession. Obi . exc. as nonce-wd. 
3. colloq . One who has or possesses. (Usu. in 
pi. ; and in conjunction with have-not.) 1836. 
3. slang, 4 A swindle ; a take-in ; a do' (Farmer). 
Haveless, fhavenlesa, a, Obs, exc. dial. 
[OE. hafenUas , f. ha font, i. haf-, kief- stem of 
habban to Have + -less.] ti. Without 
possessions, indigent. ME. only. a. Without 
resource, shiftless; slovenly. Sc. and dial. 
18 68. 

Havelock (hse-vl/fc). If.S. 1861. [f. Gen. 
Henry Havelock , distinguished in the Indian 
Mutiny 1857J A white cloth covering for the 
cap, with a flap hanging over the neck, worn 
by soldiers as a protection from the sun's heat. 
Haven (h^v’njj sb, [OE. hsefen str. fem. 
and hiefne wk. fem. ; usu. taken as f. root 
either of Have v, or Heave v., though possi- 
bly of ON. haf Da. hav, OE. haf sea.] 1. A 
recess or inlet of the sea, or the mouth of a 
river, affording good anchorage and a safe 
station for ships ; a harbour, port. a. fig . A 
refuge; an asylum ME. 

k. Weymouth, a very convenient Harbour and H. 
Clarendon. a. M y sole refuge and only h. .is in 
the arms of death Carlyle. Hence Ha'venlean a. 
Ha -veil, v . ME. [f. prec. sb.] +1. intr. To 
put into a haven -1631. a. trans. To put (a 
ship, etc.) into a haven 1601. 

a. fig. Blissfully haven ’d both from joy and pain 
Keats. 


H&’venage. 1864. [-AGE.] Harbour-dues. 

Ha*vener, -or. 1495. [f- Haven sb. + 
-f.r *, -or,] Harbour master. Hence Ha'vener- 
ship, the office of h. 

Haver (hae'voj), sb . 1 ME. [f. Have v. + 
-ER l .] A possessor, owner. 

Haver (hEe’vai), sb.* dial. [ME. haver 
(hafyr), corresp. to ON. hafre OTeut. 
*habron- wk. masc. In Eng. only north.] 
Oats. Also aftrib., as h.-tneal. Comb.: h.- 
coke, oatcake; -grata, ‘oatgrass'; species of 
A vena and Bromus. 

Haver, shfi, usu. in pi. havers (h?i*vnjz). 
Sc. and n. dial, 1787, [?] Foolish talk ; non- 
sense. So Ha*ver v. to talk foolishly ; to talk 
nonsense. Ha verel, one who havers; also 
attrib. or adj. 

Haversack (hae-vwssek). 1749. [a. F. 

havresac (also used), ad. Ger. habersack , lit. 

' oat-sack ' (cf. Haver sb.*), orig. the bag in 
which cavalry, etc. carried oats for their horses.] 
A bag of stout canvas, worn with a strap over 
the shoulder, in which a soldier carries his 
day’s rations. Also, any similar bag used by 
travellers, etc. tb. 4 A gunner’s case for ord- 
nance, being a leather bag* used to carry car- 
tridges from the ammunition-chest to the piece 
in loading * (Simmonds) 1858. 

Haversian (h&v5*jsi&n),<i. 1836. [f. Clop- 
ton Havers , an English anatomist ( c . 1690).] 
Anat. Applied to certain structures in bone 
discovered by Havers, as in H. canal, one of 
the minute cylindrical passages in bone which 
form the channels for blood-vessels and medul- 
lary matter; H, system, 4 the H. canal, its con- 
centric lamell® of bone, and the lacunae with 
their canalicull * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Haversine (hse-vaisnin). 1875. [Abbrev. 
oiha(tf) versine (versed sine).] Trigonometry. 
A nautical term: Half the versed sine. 
(jHavildar (hse*vildaj). E. Ind. 1698. 
[Hers, hawdl-d&r, f. Arab, hawdlah charge + 
Per. d'dr holding.] 4 A sepoy non-commis- 
sioned officer, corresponding to a sergeant 1 
(Yule). 

Having (hse*vig), vbl. sb . ME. [-ing V] 
1. Possession. a. coster, (often in pi.) That 
which one has} possession, property, wealth, 
belongings ME. 3. (Often in pi.) Behaviour, 
manners. (Chiefly .Sc.) ME. 

a. Look to my house and having* ; keep* all safe 
Bsomb. 3. By and attour her gentle havings Scorr. 

Having,///, a . ME. [-ING 8 .] X. That 
has ; possessing property. (Now rare eftc. as 
pple.) a. Desirous of having ; grasping, NbV 
only dial. 159*. 

a. She's .as jealous and h. as can be Gsa Eliot. 

H&viour (h/Pviai), fh&vxsar. ME. [Orig, 


a. F. avtir , avoir, subst. use of avoir, OF. 
aveir to have. In i4-i$th c. assoc, w. EngL 
have , whence the A, and the vars. haver, 
havoxr , flavour (and subsea, -eaur, -tour). Ct 
Aver ;£.] +1, The fact of having; possession; 
a possession; estate, substance -1616. a. The 
action of bearing oneself; deportment, beha- 
viour. Also pi. manners, arch, or dial, 1503. 

& A courteous h&viour, gent and debonair 2756. 

avoc (hse v^k), sb. ME- [a, AF. havok, 
altered f. OF. havot, used in same sense. 
Prob. of Teut. origin.] 1. In the phr, cry 
havoc, orig. to give to an army the order havoc!, 
as the signal for the seizure of spoil, and pill&g* 
In later use (usually after Shaks.) fig. a. De* 

[ vastation, destruction ; esp. In phr. to make h . 9 
play h. 1480. 

x. Caesars Spirit.. Shall.. Cry h&uoeke, and let slip 
the Dogeea of Warre Jul. C. 111. i. 373. a. What 
h&vock the floud had made 1635. Hence Ha*voc v» 
(infl. -ocked, -ocklng). to make h. of) to lay waste* 
also absol. and intr, : Ha'vocker. 

Haw (h §), sb 1 Obs. exc. Hist, [OE. haga, 
corresp. to MDu. hage, haghe (whence 's Gra • 
ven hage , the Count's Haw, The Hague) 
OTeut. *kagon-\ cf. HAY sb. % , and HEDGE.] 
A hedge or encompassing fence (OE.); hence, 
an enclosed piece of ground; a messuage 
(OE.); generally, a yard, close, or enclosure. 
Haw (h$), sb* [app. the same wd. as 
prec.; ? short for *hsrrberie.] 1. The fruit of 
the hawthorn. a. The hawthorn, Cratsegus 
Oxyacantha 1831. ta. A head or ear of grass, 
[ Perh. a different wd. 1 -182c 
x. Stores of Haws and Heps do commonly portend 
cold Winters Bacon. 

Haw, 1523. [?] The nictitating mem- 
brane of a horse, dog, etc. *f*b. transf. An 
excrescence in the human eye -16B4. 

Haw, intery. and sb.h 1679. [Echoic.] An 
utterance marking hesitation. Usually with 
hum. See also Haw-haw. 

Haw, v. 163a. [f. Haw intery .] intr. To 
utter 4 haw 1 ’ as an expression of hesitation. 
Usually in to hum (hem) and h.\ see Hum v . 
Hawbuck (h$*b£k). 1805. [perh. f. Haw 
sb . 1 or * + Buck sb . 1 a.] A country bumpkin. 
Hawcubite (h^-kobait) 171a. One of a 
band of dissolute young men who infested the 
streets of London c 1700 ; a street bully, a 
ruffian. 


tHawe-b&ke. Usu. taken as ■* 4 haw(s) 
baken \ baked haws, i.e. 'plain fare*; but qy. 
Chaucer Man of Law's Prol . 95. 

Hawfinch (hg-finj). 1674. [f. Haw sb* + 
Finch.] The common grosbeak, Coccothrau- 
stes vulgaris. 

Haw-haw (ho 'h5‘). 1834. [Echoic; cf. 
Ha ha.] 

A. inter y. An expression of hesitation uttered 
repeatedly in an affected tone. Also, the re- 
presentation of loud laughter. 

B. sb. The utterance of haw haw ; a guffaw 
1834. 

C. attrib. or adj. Characterized by the utter- 
ance of haw haw 1841. Hence Haw-haw v. to 
utter haw haw; to laugh boisterously 

Haw-haw, var. of Ha-ha sb.* 


Hawk (h§k), sb . 1 [Com. Tcut.: OE. 
habuc, he a foe j-—OTeut. *habuko-s ; generally 
referred to root hob-, haf- to seize, as L. acci- 
piter to capered 1. Any diurnal bird of prey 
used in Falconry ; any bird of the family Fal- 
con idx, In Nat. Hist., restricted to a bird of 
the subfamily Accipitrinm , with rounded and 
shortish wings, which chases its prey near the 
ground, a. fig. Applied to a person, in various 
senses : e.g. one who preys on others, a sharper 
or cheat ; one who is keen and grasping; ; an 
officer of the law who pounces on criminals 15438. 

1. H. cf the fist, 'ode that flies direct off the fiat 
without mounting or waiting-on '. Black Hawk* 
the American rough. legged bunardi Mnaket-- 
Small-blrd-, or Spar-h., theSp&rrow-h. i Ringtail 
H. (Fated Hudsontus). Night- ft., dor-k., screech h ., 
applied to the goatsucker. (See these wards.) a. 
Xnr. Ware h. 1 see Ware m* sb. 

Comb, 1 H. eagle, an eagle of the genua Nismetue t 
jL^eye (&-£)> colloq, appellation of a native or in- 
habitant of lows, pop. called the * Hawk-eye State ' 1 
-fly, e Ry ofthe family 

Asitida , also called horpet-fliea which prey on 
insects. 


r 00 other 
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Hawk (h$k), sb . 2 1700. [?] ‘A small 

quadrangular tool with a handle, used by a 
plasterer, on which the stuff required by him 
Is served ’ (Gwilt.) /Hence Hawk-boy, the boy 
who brings him the material. 

Hawk, 1604. (/.Hawkv.S] An effort 
made to clear the throat ; the noise thus made. 
Hawk (hylO, vA ME. [f. Hawk jA.*] z. 
intr. To chase or hunt game with a trained 
hawk; to practise falconry, a. intr. Of birds 
and insects : To hunt on the wing ME. ; trans . 
to pursue or attack on the wing 182^. 

x. Tbei haukc, thei hunt, thei card, thei dyce Lati- 
mer. a. The bird [a martin] was hawking briskly 
after the flies G. White. Phr. To k. atx to fly at or 
attack on the wing, as a hawk does ; (of a person) to 
fly a hawk at. Who does h. at eagles with a dove 
G. Herbert, t To h . after (for) : to hunt after. 

Hawk (119k), v . 2 154a. [app. f. Hawker 
iA.*] 1. intr . To practise the trade of a hawker, 
a. trans. To carry about from place to place 
and offer for sale; to cry in the street Also 
trans/ and fig . 1713. 3. To traverse with 

something in hand to dispose of 1865. 

s. His works were hawk'd in every street Swift. 
3. Hawking the world, Pragmatic Sanction in hand 
Carlyle. 

Hawk (h§k), vA 1581. [prob. echoic.] 
1. intr. To make an effort to clear the throat 
of phlegm ; to clear the throat noisily 1583. 
a. trans. To bring up by such an effort. 
Haw'kbill. 178a. 1. — IIawk’s-bill i. 

a. An instrument, such as * a pliers with curved 
nose ’, etc. 1875. So Hawk-billed a. having a 
mouth like a hawk’s beak, as the hawk-billed 
turtle . 

Hawkbit (h^-kbit). 1713. [f. Hawk(wkrd) 
+ (Devil’s) Bit.] A book-name for the genus 
Apargia of composite plants, resembling hawk- 
weeds. 


Hawked (hokt), a. 1577. [f. Hawk sbA + 
-ed ; cf. hooked. ] Curved like a hawk’s beak ; 
aquiline. 

Hawker fh 5 *kai), sbA [OE. hafocere ; see 
Hawk sb . 1 and -er 1 .] A falconer. 

Hawker (hg'koj), sb . 2 1510. [app. a. 
M LG. hoker huckster, costermonger.] A man 
who goes from place to place selling nis wares, 
or who cries them in the street. Now technically 
disc from pedlar , as having a liorse and cart, 
or van. 

fig. This broad-brim'd h. of holy things Tennyson. 

Hawk-moth. 1785. A moth of the family 
Sphingidse or Sphingina ; a sphinx-moth ; so 
called from their manner of night, which re- 
sembles the hovering and darting of a hawk. 
There are manygeneraand species, as DEATH 's- 
head h., Elephant h., etc. 

Hawk-nose. 1533. A nose curved like a 
hawk’s beak. Hence Haw*k-noacd a. 

Hawk-owl. 1743. a. The Short-eared 
Owl, Asio brack got us. b. The Day-owl, 
Sumia ulula or funerea. Both so called from 
their smaller heads, and habit of hunting in 
the day. 

Hawk’s-bell, hawk-bell. 1483. A small 


spherical bell, for fastening on the leg of a hawk. 

Hawk’S-bilL 1657. I. (Also hawk' s-bill 
turtle .) A species of turtle, Chelone imbricata, 
having a mouth resembling the beak of a hawk, 
and furnishing the tortoise-shell of commerce, 
a* Part of the striking action of a clock 1875. 
Hawkweed (h§*k,wrd). 1562. Ttr. L. 

hieraceum ■= Gr. Upaniov t {. Upa£ hawk, falcon, '] 
The common name for plants of the large 
genus Hieracium (N.O. Composite). Also ap- 
plied to other yellow-flowered composites, as 
Senecio hieracioides , etc. 


Hawm (h§m\ V. dial. 1847. [?] To move 
about awkwardly ; to lounge. 

Hawse { 119s), sbA 1497. [A phonetic Spell- 
ing of ha Ise, haulse , app. a. ON. hals neck, 
alsoyfc.] Naut. x. That part of a ship's bows 
in which the hawse-holes are cut for the cables 
to pass through; hence, occas., in //., the 
hawse-holes themselves. +a. A cable, a hawser 
-164a. 3. The space between the head of a 

vessel at anchor and the anchors, or a little 
beyond the anchors. Also Jig. 1630. 4. ' The 
situation of the cables before the ship’s stem, 
when she is moored with two anchors out from 


forward, one on the starboard, and the other 
on the port bow ’ (Smyth) 1597. 

1. We cut our cable at the h. 1567. 3. Phr. Athwart 
(Athwart) the A., (cf. athwart -hawses v. Athwart), to 
cross the h. 4. Clear A., open A., when both cable* 
lead directly (without crossing) to ihejr respective 
anchors. Foul A., when the cables lie across the 
stern^ or bear upon each other. To cleetr the A. , to 
untwist two cables, which being let out at two several 
hawses, are wound about one another. To fresh 
(freshen) the A., to veer out a little more cable so as 
to let another part endure the stress. 

Comb. : h.-block, a block of wood made to fit over 
the h.-holes when at sea ; -hole, a cylindrical hole, of 
which there are two in the bows of a vessel, for the 
cable to run through ; -piece, one of the timbers in 
the bow of a # ship through which a h -hole is cut ; 
•pipe, a cast-iron pipe fitted into a h.-hole to protect 
the wood ; -plug, a plug made to fit into the b.-pipe 
to prevent water from entering. 

Hawse, sb 2 , var. of Hausk. 
fHawse, v . 1500. [a. V. hausser , in 16th 

c. haulier : — late L. type *altiare, f. alius.) 
trans. To raise, exalt, hoist -1600. 

Hawser (h/zw). ME. [app. AF. hauceour , 
f. OF. haucier to Hawse, hoist Early asso- 
ciated with Hawse jA. 1 ] i, A lar^e rope or 
small cable, between 5 and 10 inches in circum- 
ference; used in warping and mooring; in 
large ships now made of steel. 2. Used by con- 
fusion for Hawse sb . 1 3. 1684. 

Comb . : h.-bend, a kind of hitch or knot ; -laid a., 
made of three or four strands laid into one. 

Hawthorn (h^fohu). [OE haga-, hsegu-, 
hxghorn, f. haga Ha w sb . 1 + J>om Thorn.] 1. 
A thorny shrub or small tree, Cratsegus Oxya- 
cantha, N. O. Rosacex , much used for forming 
hedges ; the White-thorn. It bears white, and, 
in some varieties, red or pink blossom (called 
‘ may ’) ; its fruit, the haw, is a small round 
dark red berry. (Also extended to other 
species of Cratxgus.) a. Angling . Short for 
h.-Jly 1884. 

1. A bussn..of white h. full of floures 145CV 
Comb. : h. china, a kind of Oriental porcelain, in 
which the decoration represents branches of the 
Japanese plum tree in white on a dark blue ground ; 
•fly, a small blatk fly appearing on h.-bushes when 
the leaves first come out { an imitation of this for 
angling; -grosbeak, the hawfinch. Also Haw- 
thorn-tree, tHaw-tree, in sense 1. 

Hay (h/i), j bA [Com. Teut. : OE. kleg, 
klg, heg : — OTeut. *naujo m , app. an adj. used 
subst. — (that) which can be mowed, f. stem of 
vb. *hauw- t OE. heaw- to Hew, cut down.] 1 . 1 
Grass cut or mown, and dried for use as fodder; J 
occas. including glass fit for mowing. a. 
Burgundian or Burgundy h. t Lucerne or Sain- , 
foin. 

Phrases. To cany A. in one's horns: to be ill- 
tempered or dangerous (L. fsenurn habet in cornu , 
H orace ). To look for a needle in a bundle of A. : see 
Nekule. To make A. ; (a) lit., to mow grass and 
dry it by spreading it about ; (o) fig. to make con- 
fusion. To make A. of\ to turn topsy-turvy ; To 
make A. while the run shines : to lose no time, to 
profit by opportunities. 

Comb. : h.-box, ^ box stuffed with bay in which 
heated food is left to continue cooking | -plant, an 
umbelliferous plant of Tibet, Prangos fiabularia. 

Hay, sb . 2 Now arch, or dial. [OE. hgge, 
a deriv. of the same root as haga Haw so. 1 . 
Hag sbA, and Hedge. In ME. assoc, w. F. 
hait .] x. A hedge, fence, a. An enclosure ; 
a park 163a +3. Mil. An extended line of 

men 1753. 

+Hay, jA. 3 ME. [AF. hate ; origin uncer- 
tain.] A net used for catching wild animals, 
esp. rabbits, being stretched in front of their 
holes, or round their haunts -1821. 1 

Hay, hey, sbA 1539. [?] x. A country 

dance having a serpentine movement. fa. 
Hay-de-guy, -guise. A kind of hay or dance 
-1694 

To dance the hay or hays 1 to go through varied 
evolution* like those of a dance. 

Hay, vA 1556. [f. Hay /A.l] i. trans. To 
furnish with hay ; to put (land) under hay 1708. 
a. intr. To make hay 1556. 3. trans. To 

make into hay 1884. 

+Hay, v A [OE. hnian ; see Hay rA.*] 
trans. To enclose by a hedge; to hedge -16x0. 
+Hay t v .3 , 44 o, ff. Hay rA. 3 ] intr. To set 
hays or nets for rabbits, etc. -16x3. 

+Hay, v.i 1768. [f. Hay sbA] intr. To 

dance the hay -1777. 


+Hay, intery, and sbA 1592. [a. It. hai 

(pron. as) thou hast (it). Cf. L. habet.) 

A. int. An exclam, on hitting an opponent 
B.Jons. 

B. sb. A home-thrust. Rom. Jul, 11. iv. 27. 

Hay-a-sthma. 1807. [In F. asthme do 

Join .J — Hay-fever. 

Hay-bird. 1. Any bird that builds its 
nest with hay, esp. the Blackcap, Garden War- 
bler, and Willow-wren. a. The Pectoral Sand- 
piper or Grass -snipe, Trutga maculata (U.S.). 

Hay* bote. ME. [f. Hay sb . 2 + Bote, Boot 
jA. 1 J Wood or thorns for the repair of fences; 
the right to take this from the landlord's estate 
or from the common ; * Hedge -bote. 

Haycock (h/i’kpk). 1470. [f. HayjA.* + 
Cock sbA) A conical heap of hay in the field. 

To the tanned h. in the mead Milt. L* Allegro 9a 

Hay-de-guy, -guise. See Hay sbA 

Hay-fever. 3829. [f. Hay jA. 1 ] A catar- 
rhal condition of the ocular, nasal, and respira- 
tory mucous membranes, accompanied generally 
by asthmatic symptoms ; a disorder of the early 
summer, usually caused by the pollen of grasses 
and some flowers, sometimes also by dust. etc. 

Hayfield. 1784. [i. Hay jA. 1 ] Afield in 
which grass has been cut or is standing to be 
cut for hay. 

Hay-fork. 155a. [f. Hay xA.l] A long- 
handled fork used for turning over hay to dry, or 
in pitching and loading it. b. A large folk 
elevated by a horse and pulley in unloading 
hay from a wagon to a mow ; or vice versa 
(Knight) 1875. 

Hayloft (h/« l/>ft). 1573. [f. IIay jA. 1 ] A 
lo't for hay over a stable or bam. 

Haymaker. ME. If. Hay jA. 1 ] i. A 
man or woman employed in making hay, esp. 
after it is mown. a. An apparatus for shaking 
up and drying hay 1853. 3. pi. The name of 

a country dance. Also haymakers' jig. 

Haymaking, vbl. sb. 1588. [f. as prec.] 
The process of cutting and drying grass for 
hay. Also attrib. , as h. machine, an apparatus 
for drying grass for hay. 

Hay-mow (htf mou). 1483. [f. Hay xA.i] 
A rick or stack of hay ; in some places applied 
to the pile of hay stored in a barn, or to the 
compartment of a barn in which hay is stored. 
fHayne. ME. [?] A mean wretch, a niggard. 
Chaucer. 

Hay-rack. 1825. [f. Hay xA.i] 1. A 

rack for holding hay for cattle. a. A light 
framework projecting from the sides of a wagon 
to increase its carrying capacity for hay, etc. 
U.S. 

Hay-rake. 1 725. x. A hand-rake used in 
hay-making. 2. An implement drawn by a 
horse for raking hay into windrows (Knight) 
x 875- 

Hayrick (h/i*rik). ME. [f. Hay jA. 1 + 
Rick. ] A haystack. 

Hay-seed, hayseed. 1577. [f. Hay jA.I] 
x. The grass seed shaken out of hay. a. The 
redseed, brit, etc., on which mackerel largely 
ieed(L/.S.). 8. Joe. name for a rustic (U.S.) 1880. 

Haystack (h^i-stsek). ME. [f. Hay jA. 1 ] 
A stack of tiny built in the open cur, of regular 
form. 

Haytbom, obs. f. Hawthorn. 
Hayward (hr» wojd). ME. [f. Hay jA.® + 
Ward, OE. wtard guardian.] An officer 
having charge of the fences and enclosures, 
esp. to keep cattle from breaking through from 
the common into enclosed fields; sometimes, 
the herdsman of the cattle feeding on the com- 
mon. 

Hazard (hws&id), sb. ME. [a. OF. hasatd f 
-art \ prob. Ot Arabic origin.] x. A game at 
dice in which the chances are complicated by 
a number of arbitrary rules, a. Chance, ven- 
ture ; a chance 1583. 3. Risk of loss or harm; 

peril, jeopardy 1548. t 4 « That which is staked. 
Merck. V. I. I. 151. ff. Tennis. Each of the 
winning openings in a tennis-court 1599. 
Billiards. One of the pockets in the sides of a 
billiard table -1751. b. Hence, A stroke by 
which one of the balls is driven into a pocket 
1778. 7. Golf. A general term for bunkers, 

furze, water, sand, loose earth, or any kind of 
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bad ground 1857. 8. A cab-stand (in Ireland) 

X882. 9. attrib. 1570. 

1. Who will goo to H. with me for twentie Prisoners 
Shaks. a. I will *tand the h. of the Dye Shaks. 3. 
Profits proportionable to their, .h. Hume. 5. We will 
..play a set, Shall strike his fathers Crowne into the 
h. Shaks. H. side , the side of the tennis-court into 
which, the ball is served. 6. b. Winning h., a stroke 
in which the object ball is struck with the player's 
ball and pocketed. Losing A., one in which the 
striker’s ball is pocketed after contact with another. 

Ha*zard, v. 1530. [a. F. hasarder, f. 

ha sard ; see prec.] 1. trans. To put to the 
risk of being lost in a game of chance ; to stake; 
to expose to hazard or risk. b. refi. To run or 
incur risks. +AIso intr. 1549. a. trans . To 
run or take the risk of (a penalty, etc.) 1559. 
1*3. To endanger (any person or thing) -1786. 
1*4. To get by chance -1664. 5. To take the 

chance or risk of; to venture upon ; to \enture 
(to do) 1581. t6. Billiards . To pocket fa ball). 
Evelyn. 

1. To h. a prize by clutching it too soon Freeman. 
a Ready ton. all consequences 1827. 3. To h. a 

battle Suckle, a conjecture 1758, an assertion Cole- 
kidge. Hence Ha*zardable a. hazardous, risky ; 
that may be risked. Ha'zarder, a player at hazard t 
a gamester ; 1 he who hazards ' (J.). (Now rare.) 

fHazordize, v. rare i6a8. [f. Hazard 

sb.-*-- ize. j To put in hazard, jeopardize, risk 
-1631. 

+Ha ‘zardize, sb. [For hazardise, after 
merchandise . | A condition of peril or risk. 
Spenser. 


Hazardous (hae-z&Jtlas), a. 1580. [f. 

Hazard sb. + -ous.J 1. Of the nature of the 
game of hazard ; casual, fortuitous 1585. -[a. 

Venturesome -16^1. 3. Fraught with hazard 

or risk; perilous 1618. 

1. H. contracts, in which the performance depends 
upon some uncertain future event 1880. 3. The 

enterprize no h and high Milt. Hence Ha*zar- 
dous-ly a. tv , -ness. 

tHa-zardry. MR [f. OF. type *hasardcrie\ 
see -KRY. ) 1. The plaving at hazard ; gambling 
-1500. a. The incurring of risk. Spenser. 

Haze (h/iz), sb. 1706. [? f. Hazy a.] An 
obscuration of the atmosphere near the earth’s 
surface, caused by an infinite number of minute 
particles of vapour, etc. in the air. In 18th c. 
applied to a thick fog or hoar-frost ; but now 
usually to a thin misty appearance, which 
makes distant objects indistinct, and often 
arises from heat. Also transf and fig. 

Till he disappeared in the silvery night n. 1833. ^ A 
b. of sunshine 1891. fig. In the foe and h. of confusion 
all is enlarged Burke. Hence Ha'zeless a. 

Haze (h/iz), vA 1678. (Cl. OF. baser 
(i45oinGodef.).'J 1. trans. To affi ight, scare; 
to scold ; also, to punish by blows (dial.). a. 
Naut . To punish by keeping at disagreeable 
and unnecessary nard work ; to harass by 
overwork 1840. 3. To subject to cruel horse- 

play (as practised by American students) ; to 
Dally ( U.S .) 1850. 4. intr. To frolic, lark 

(U.S.) 1848. 5. H. about , to roam about 

aimle^ly ; cf. Hazy a. 2 b. 1841. 

3 Tis the Sophomores rushing thb Freshmen to h. 

Haze, 1674. [Cf. IIazk sb., Hazy a.~] 
l. intr. To drizzle (dial.) 9. trans. To make 
hazy i8ox. 

Haze, z». 3 dial. 1895. trans. To dry. 
Hazel* (h^-z’l). (OE. hxscl OTcut. 
*hasalo~s ; — pre-Teut. *kdsolos ■■ L. corulus, 
eorylus .] x. A bush or small tree of the genus 
Corylus , having as its fruit a nut. The European 
species, C. ave liana , grows to a small tree; 
the N. American species are C. Americana . a 
shrub forming dense thickets, and C . rostrata. 
b. The wood of this tree iaSo. c. A stick of 
this wood 1603. 9. Applied to other plants ; 

esp. Witch or Wych Hazel, q.v. 8. The 
reddish brown colour of the nut when ripe 
1774. b* Of this colour; used esp. of 
the nut when ripe T774. b. adj. Of this colour; 
ased esp. of the eyes 159a. 4* attrib. MR 

«. Oil 0/ h ., a joc. name for an oil alleged to be 
•ontained in a green hazel rod, and to be the efficacious 
element in a sound drubbing* to anetni 
A., to drub with a b. rod. 3 - b. Her full dark eye of 
b. hue Scott. 

Hence Ha’selly a 1 , _ , _ 

Ha-zel I, hazle. 1613- [?J x. A kind of 

freestone ( local) 1855. «• allfii. Consisting of 


a mixture of sand or gravel, clay, and earth, 1 
as h, earth , ground , loam , etc. So Ha a xelly 
a.* 

Hazel grouse. 1783. — next. 

Hazel-hen. 1661. [tr. mod.Ger. kasclhuhn, 
f. hasel Hazel + huhn Hen.] The European 
ruffled grouse, Bonasia sylvestris. 

Hazeline (hA*z£lih). 1881. T-inr.] An 
alcoholicdbtillatefrom the Witch Ha/cl, Hama - 
metis virginica. 

Hazel-nut (h^-z’^nut). [OE. kmselhnutu.\ 
The nut of the hazel. Also attrib. 

Hazel-wood. ME. 1. A wood or thicket 
of hazel bushes. a. The wood of the hazel 
x 573‘ 

Phr. f Hanelwoods shake, or merely hazchvood l (in 
Chaucer) app. = Of course. 

Ha*zelwort. 1578. [ad. OHG. hasehvurz , 
f. wurt herb, Wort. ) Herb . A book name for 

hazily (h/i-ztin, adv. 1833. [-ly a.| In 
a hazy manner; dimly, indistinctly. Also fig. 

Haziness (hJ-zines). 1709. [-ness.] 1. 
The quality of being hazy ; mistiness, fogginess, 
a. The quality of being intellectually indistinct; 
vagueness 187a. 

Hazle, hazzle (hse'zl), v. dial. 164 a. 
ffreq. of Haze v.*\ see -LE.] To dry on the 
surface, trans. and intr. 

Hazy (h£-zi), a. 1625. [A century earlier 
than Haze j^.; origin obscure.] 1. Of the at- 
mosphere, etc.: Characterized by the presence 
of haze; misty, (orig. Naut.) In I7~i8th c. 
» foggv. a. Jig. Lacking intellectual distinct- 
ness ; vague, uncertain 1831. b. Somewhat 
confused with diink 1824. 

z. A diffused light, which made the air seem h. 1709. 
a. Some h. idea Dickens. 


He (h/ f Ilf), pers. pron., 3rd sing. masc. 
nom. [The simplest form of the (orig. de- 
monstr.) base hi -. OE. he, hi. In OE. the 
base he supplied all parts of the third personal 
pronoun, singular and plural. Subseq. some 
parts were lost ; thus the fern, hio, heo became 
supplanted by She, q.v ; the pi. by a pi. of the 
demonstrative that] and in the neuter the acc. 
hit lost its initial h in all constructions. The 
present inflexion is therefore: 


si 


Masc. 
he 


Sing. 

Nom, 

Acc, 

Dat. 

I'ossess. adj. his 
absol. his 


him 


Fem. 

Neut. 

[she] 

it 

her 

it 

her 

its 

hers 

its 


Plural. 

[they] 

[them] 


See the other inflexional parts in their alpha- 
betical places.] 

I. As proper masculine pronoun of the third 

person, nominative case. 1. The male being 
in question, or the last mentioned. Used of 
persons and animals of the male sex. a. 

Of things not sexually distinguished ME. 8. 
Used pleonastically along with its noun. 
Common in ballad style, and now in illiterate 1 
speech. OE. | 

x. He first, and clone behind him follow’d she Dryden. 
a. The Philosophres Ktoon Elixer clept .. Withal cure 
sleighte he wol nat come vs to Chaucer. 3. * Fair 
and softly John he cried Cowpbr. The skipper be 
stood beside the helm Ik»ngf. 

II. As Antecedent pronoun, followed by rela- 
tive, etc. (The neut. is that, the pi. they or 
those.) x. The or that man, or person of the 
male sex (that or who , . .). Hence Indefinitely , 
Any man, any one, a person (that or who). ME. 
a. Followed by a prepositional phrase (arch.) 
1598, 

x. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear Matt. 
xi. 15. a. If he of the bottomlesse pit had not. .broke 
prison Milt. 

III. As demonstrative pronoun. He and he : 
this and that, the one and the other, both ME. 

He snapped me on this hand and he on that 1620. 

IV. As sb. (not changing in the objective). 
1. Man, person, personage (arch, and poet.) 
ME. 9. Opp. to she: Male OE. to. A male. 
(With pi. hes, he's , fhees.) 157*. 

z. The best he in the kingdom Fielding. a. Any 
one not a poet, whether he or she, might toil [etc.) 
>888, b. Do we divide dogs into hes and shes Iowitt. 

V. attrib . (Now usu. hyphened to following 
noun.) Male. (Now confined to the lower 
animals, as he-goat ; in i6-x8th c. with nouns 


denoting persons ; this is now contemptuous.) 
ME. b. Occas. with names of plants i6a6. 

Pope Joan.. this He-abe Fuller. My he-cosen 
Harman Pepys sfee. he-man ( U.S.\ a masterful or 
virile man. b. He oak, an Australian tree, Casuarina 
strirta * also C. suberosa. 

He v. trans. to speak to or of (a person) as ' he '. 

He (hO» interj. OF. [A natural exclam. J 
Repeated, as he, he, or in comb, with ha, ha, 
etc.: A representation of laughter, usu. affected 
or derisive. 

Head (hed), sb. [Com. Tent. : OIL hiafod 
: — OTeut. *haubud~, - ido (with suffix ablaut). 
The difference of the root vowel is against 
identification with L. caput, capit-. 1 
I. 1. The anterior part of the body of an ani- 
mal, when distinguished from the rest of the 
body; it contains the mouth and special sense- 
organs and the brain. a. a. As the seat of 
mind, thought, Intellect, memory, or imagina- 
tion ; cf. Brain sb. Often contrasted with 
heart, as the seat of the emotions. ME. b. As 
a part essential to life; hence life OE. 3- A 
representation, figure, or image of a head ME. 
b. The obverse side of a coin, when bearing the 
figure of a head ; the reverse being called the 
tail 1684. 4. The hair on the head ME. tg. 
The hair as dressed in some particular manner; 
hence, a head-dress -x8.. 6. Venery. The 

* attire * or antlers of a deer, etc. ME. 7. Put 
for the person himself 1535. b. As a unit in 
numbering cattle, game, etc. (PI., after a 
numeral, head.) 1513. c. An indefinite nun.ber 
of animals, esp. of game i6ox. 

x. The h. of John the Baptist Mark vi. 24, of a stag 
1735. Phr. Taller by ah.-, to make shorter by the h.. 
Le. to behead, b. A headache or disordered head 
1 889. a. They reinembred, or it came into their heads 
1573. Accounts . . which he kept in his h. 1800. b. 
Proofs enough, .to cost him his h. 1887. 3. b. Phr. 

Head{s) or tatfts), used in tossina a coin to decide a 
chance. 5. At my toilette, try’d a new h. Addison. 

6. Phr. Of the first h . : said of a deer, etc. at the age 
when the antlers are first developed; hence fig. of a 
man newly ennobled. 7. Different crowned heads De 

S uincev. An anna a h. for each boy 1847. See also 
ot-mead. b. Thirteen Head of Neat Cattel 1677. 

C. The possible h. of pheasants to be bagged next 
Christmas 1862. 

II. A thing or part resembling a head in form 
or position. 1. The upper or principal extre- 
mity of various things, esp. when rounded, pro- 
jecting, or of some special shape ME, a. a. 
Any rounded or compact part of a plant, usu- 
ally at the top of the stem OE. b. The rounded 
leafy top of a tree or shrub 1523. 3. A collec- 

tion of loam or froth on the top of liquor, esp. 
ale or beer 1545 ; a collection of cream on the 
surface of milk 1848. 4. Techn. uses (see 

quots.) 1703. 5. The top, summit, upper end 

M E. 6. The top of a page or writing ; hence. 
Something, as a title, written at the top; a 
heading 1586. 7. The maturated part of a 

boil, abscess, etc. i6xx. 8. The upper end of 
something on a slope or so regarded OE. 9. 
spec. The source of a river or stream. Also fig. 
ME. xo. A body of water kept at a height for 
supplying a mill, etc.; the height of such a 
body of water, or the force of its fall (estimated 
in terms of the pressure ou a unit of area). 
Sometimes, the bank or dam by which such 
water is kept up. 1480. b. transf. The differ- 
ence of pressure (per unit of area] of two 
columns ot fluid (liquid or gaseous) of different 
densities communicating at the base; the 
pressure (per unit of area) of a confined body 
of gas or vapour x86a. c. — Bore sb* a, 
Eagre. 1570. 1 1. The foremost part or end ; 

the front MEL +xa. The beginning (of a word, 
writing, etc.), b . Astrol. The commencement 
of a zodiacal sign, i.e. the point where the sun 
enters it. -x8x6. 13. The thick end of a chisel 

or wedge Z793< 1 4* The fore-part of a ship, 

boat, etc. ; the bows 1485. 15. A cape, head- 

land, promontory ME.; a projecting point of a 
rock or sandbank 1775. Coal-mining. — 

Heading. 1664. 17, An end, extremity (of 

anything of greater length than breadth). Obs. 
exc. in special uses (cf. Header 5). ME. 

s. The h. of a spore, an arowe ME., of a golf-club 
Pair, of a pin, a nail, a screw (mod.), of a rib J. Bell, 
of a muscle 1877, of a comet 1878, of a gate 1834, of a 
cask Maeeyat, of an alembic 1800, of a carriage x868, 
of an anchor 1706. (Mas.) of a note *707, ot a lute, 
violin, etc. z6ix, ot a violin-bow 1836. a. a. A h. of 


fi (.Ger. Kiln). 6 (Fr. j**). U (Ger. Miller). A (Fr. dune), i (c*rl). e (e») (.time). / (*) (win). { (Fr. tore), i (f.V, f>ro, ttrth). 
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asparagus {mad.% b. Oaks.. that had once a h. 
Cowrua. 4. A h. (n a bundle) of flax 170a, of silk 
1876. Head in Bricklaying, a tile of half the usual 
length, used at the erfves of a rooC Head in Gold, 
mining , a rammer for crushing quarts Heads (pi.) 
in Tin Washing, the purest ore. which collects at the 
h. of the table. 5, The skyish h. of blew Olympus 
Shaks. The h. of the stairs 1797. 6. The heads of 

chapters 1854, 7. Phr. To come to a A. to suppurate. 
8. The h. of a bed tie 1548, of the table 1786, of the 
Gulf 1869. 9. * Thames H. \ or 1 the very h. of Isis ' 

Phillips. fig. Acquiring facts at the fountain h. 
C01 KKiDCB. xo. The h. of water is im feet 1861. b. 
Under a full h. of steam 1862. xx. 1 he h. of the vast 
column of troops KiMOuuts, of the pier Borlasb, of 
a plough 1842. 54. They were moored by anchor* h 

and stern Grots. Phr. By (down Ay) the A., with the 
head lower in the water than the stem. //. on, with 
the head directly pointing at something;. 15. It shone 
on Beachy H. Macaulay. 17. The bridge's h. 1843. 

in. Fig. uses. z. A person to whom others 
are subordinate; a chief, captain, ruler, princi- 
pal person, head man OF. b. spec. The master 
or principal of a college In a university ; also 
short for Head master 1565. c. The chief 
city, capital ; the chief part Ol£ a. Position of 
leadership, chief command, or greatest im- 
portance MB. 3. One of the chief points of a 
discourse; the section of it pertaining to any 
such point; hence, a point, topic; a main divi- 
sion, section, chapter of a writing; a division 
of a subject, class, category 1500. 4. Advance 

against opposing force; resistance; insurrection 
159 7. +5. A force raised, esp. in insurrection 
~i66r. 6. Issue, result; summing ttp ; cul- 

mination, crisis; maturity; height; strength, 
force, power (gradually attained) ME. 

x. The heed of the vnvuersall chirche is the pope 
Fishkr. c. The h. of Syria is Damascus Isa. vii. 8. 

a. Men., who thought it better to be at the H. of a 
Sect, than at the Tall of an Establishment Boling* 
broke. Phr. H. 0/ the river (in Bumping races) : the 
position of being first boat: also the boat, crew, or 
college which holds this position. 3. Quarrelling 
Vpon the h« of Valour Shaks. 4. Phr. To make or 
gain h ; to bear ox keep h. against , to hold one's own 
against. 5. The Gothes have gather'd h. Shaks. 6. 
Phr. To come, grow, gather to a h.\ to bring, draw 
to a h . ; to gather h. It might bring things to a h., 
one way or the other T. Hardy. 

Phrases. 

* With a preposition* OfT one's h. Crazy (col log.). 

On or Upon • • h. a. On one's h. : said of evil, ! 
vengeance, etc., or of blessing, etc. figured as tie* ; 
scemling upon a person ; also of guilt, 'blood \ etc , 
as resting upon him. tb. On (upon) A. (a, the A): 
Headlong, rashly, inconsiderately. Out of one's 
owu h. From one’s own mind or invention. (Some* 
what colloq .) Over ..h. a. Overhead, up aloft. 

b. Oner (one's) h. : lit. above one, e.g. in the sky or 
air, or affording shelter ; also of something rising and 
overwhelming one* hence fig. of danger or evil im- 
pending, etc. c. Over (some one’s) head\ passing 
over (a person) who has a prior right, claim, etc. d. 
Over (one's) head : (of time) past, over. e. Over 
(one’s i b head', beyond one’s comprehension or mental 
capacity ; without considering or consulting one. To 
(one's) head. To one's face. Obs. or dial. 

* ■ With another sb. H. and ears. a. Bv the k. 
and ears : violently, as one drags a beast. D. Over 
h and ears ; completely immersed | also fig. H. . • 
foot. From h* to foot \ all over the person* fig. 
completely. H. and front. Orig. apex m ‘summit, 
height, highest extent or pitch (Oth. l ftii. 80) * 
occas. used by mod. writers in other senses. H. of 
hair. The covering of hair on the head, esp. when 
copious. H. • • heel(i. a. From h. to heeh «* from 
h. to foot (see above), b. H. over heels \ a common 
corruption of heels over head (see Heel sb. 1 ). H. 
and shoulder*, a. By h. and shoulders (by occas. 
omitted): by force, violently 1 fig* of something vio- 
lently introduced into a speech or writing. b. (with 
taller, etc) By the measure of the h. and shoulders 1 
hence fig* considerably, by far. H. or tali. a. 
Either one thing or another; anything intelligible. 
(With neg.) Now always to make h. or tail of. b. 
Heatlis or taiKs : see sense I. 3 b. 

iM With a verb. (To Brat one's h., Break Pris- 
cian's k ., Eat one's h. off. Knock on the h., etc. : see 
the verbs ) Keep one’s h. To keep one’s wits 
about one, keep calm: the opposite of lose one's h. 
b. To keep one eh. above water : to keep oneself in 
life j alsoy?^. a* oat of debt. Lose one's h. a, lit. 
To be beheaded. b. fir. To lo-.e self-possession or 

f iresence of mind. Make h. a. To advance, press 
orward, esp. in opposition to some person or thing j 
talso to make a A, Usually, To make h. against : to 
advance against f to rise in insurrection against; to 
resist successfully, advance in spite of. tb. To make 
fa. * to raise a body of troops. Put (a thing) in or 
into (a person's) h. t to suggest it to his mind 1 for* 
raerly also, to remind him of it. So to put out of 
ends A, to cause one to forget, tb. Hence, by cor- 
ruption, to put (a person) in the h. qf (x thing): to 


put him in mind of it. Take • • h. ta. To take 
(one) in the h. : to occur to one. b. To take into 
(in) one's h . : to conceive the idea or notion of. 

•»*« HSftA, adverb. H. fii at, h. foremost : with 
the head first or foremost ; hence fig* precipitately 
(Also with hyphen or as one word.) 

Fig. emd proverbial phrases. To give (a 
horse) the h., also to let him have the h* not to 
check him with the bridle; to let hun go freely. 
Hence fig. of persons. To lay their head* to- 
gether: to consult together. In Bpit* of or 
maugre hi* h. : notwithstanding all he can do. 
To taUc (etc.) a person's h. off (joc.): Le. until be 
is too weary to reply, or ad nauseam. So to beat his 
h off, i. e. to beat him out and out. Provb. Two 
heads are better than one (cf. sense I. a a. and Feel. 
iv. 9). 

Attrib. uses. 1. At the head (sense III. 2): In the 
position of command; chief, principal, capital OK. 
s. Situated at the bead, too. or front; coming from 
the front, as a head wind ME. 

Combs . s. General: as h. -affection, -brush , •rest, 
etc.; h. -breaking, -breaker, etc.; k.ffclt adj. S h *• 
tugged adj ; k.-high, - like adjs. 

a. Special : h. t-bone, the skull ; -boom (Nani.), 
a boom at the ship’s head ; a jib-boom ; -cap (Book, 
binding ), the leather cap over the head-band; h. 
centre: see Centrr sb . ; -cheese (U.S\ pork- 
cheese, brawn ; -chute (Nant.), a tube leading from 
the ship's head down to the water, for conveying 
refuse overboard ; -coal, the upper portion of a thick 
1 seam of coal which is worked in l wo or more lift* 
(Gresley); -cringle ( Naut .), n cringle at the upper 
corner of a sail (Smyth); -earing (Naut.), an earing 
attached to a head-cringle (ibid.) ; -fish (U.S.), the 
sun-fish (Webst.); t- fountain = Fountain-head; 
•gate, («) one of the upper pair of gates of a canal lock ; 
(J) a crown gate, flood-gate, water gate; -hunter, one 
who practises head-hunting; -hunting, the practice, 
among some savages, of making incursions for the pur- 
pose of procuring human heads os trophies, etc. : -kid- 
ney, foremost oft he three parts of the elementary kid- 
ney in a vertebrate embryo, the pronephros ; -lease 
I (Law), a lease granted directly by the freeholder; 
-lessee (Tow), a person to whom a head-lease is 
granted ; -light, a light carried on the front of a loco- 
motive, or on the mast-head of a steamer ; spec, each of 
two powerful lamps carried on the front of a motor- 
vehicle; -louse, Pediculus capitis', -netting (Naut.), 
1 an ornamental netting used in merchant ships instead 
of the fayed planking to the head-rails' (Smyth); 
-page, a pape on which the beginning of a book, 
chapter, etc. is printed ; -phone, a telephone or wire- 
less receiver attachable to a listener s ears; -pump 
CA font.), a small pump at the h. of a ship, communi- 
cating with the sea, and used for washing the decks ; 
-rent (Law), rent payable to the freeholder: -sill, 
the upper frame of a door or window ; -timber 
0 Shipbuilding ), one of the upright pieces of timber 
which support the frame of the head-rails ; -tone - 
Head-note a; -valve, in a steam engine, ' the de- 
livering valve, the upper air-pump valve* (Knight); 
t-well ■» Headspring, Fountain-head; -word, a 
word forming a heading; -yard (Naut.), one of the 
yards on the foremast. 

Head (bed), v. ME. [f. Head sb. In 
sense x, OE. had beh/afdtan .] 

L 1. trans. To cut off the head of; to behead, 
a. To top, poll (a tre* or plant). Also to h. 
down. 1523. 

a. The Willow is headed every three or four Years 
171a. 

n. x. trans. To furnish or fit with a head 
1530; to form the head or top of 1637. 9. To 

furnish with a heading or head-line 1877; to 
stand at the head of (a page, list, etc.) 1839. 
3. intr. To form a head ; to come or grow to a 
head ME. 4. Of a stream: To have its head 
or source ; to rise. Chiefly U*S. 1769. 5. 

trans . (with up) : To collect (water) so as to 
form a head. Also fig. 1899. 

x. To h. a pin 1854. To h. up (a cask), to close it up 
by fitting a Lead on. a. Heaven heads the count of 
crimes With that wild oath Tennyson, To h. the poll 
188s. Phr. To h. a trick (at cards) : to play a card 
of higher value, 3. Cabbages would not h. O, W. 
Holme*. 

in. 1. trans. To be or put oneself at the head 
of ME. a. To go in front of ; to lead ; to pre- 
cede; Jig. to surpass, excel 17x1. 

1. I in person will my people h. Pope, s- The old 
Dogs. .now headed the Pack 17x1. 

IV. 1. intr. To face 1610; to have an upward 
slope ; op p. to dip x8oa ; trans. to cause to face 
16x0. a. intr* To shape one's course towards; 
to make for, (Esp. of a ship.) 1835. b. trans , 
To dirset the course of 1885. 3. trans. To 
move forward so as to meet; to face, front, 
oppose; to attack in front x68x, b. To get 
ahead of so as to tarn back or aside ; now often 
with back, aff\ also fig. 1716. 4. To go round 

the bead of (a stream or lake) 2657. 


t. Two strong veins, heading in the direction of the 
main lode 1880. a. We h. for Venice 483$. 3. 

Heading danger In the wars of Tyre 1681. b. The 
Bavarian General .. tried to h, back Bony in his 
retreat Horn Leipuic .Scott, 

V. trans. To strike or drive with the head, 
e. g. in football 1784. 

-head (hed), suffix, ME. hgde, hdd, not 
known in OE. Now repl. by -dtood, exc. in one 
or two special forms, s. g. godhead, maidenhead 

See- -hood* 

Headache fhe d t rik). OE. [See Head rfc 
and Ache sb. j 1, A continuous pain in the 
cranial region of the head. 9. The wild poppy 
( Papaver ft haras), so named from the effect of 
its odour (local) 1825. 

Comb. 1 H.-tree, a verbeoaceou* shrub, Premnm 
integrifolia, the leaves of which are used to cure h ; 
•weed, a shrub, Hedy os mum nutans (N.O. Chip- 
ranthacese ), found In the W. Indie*. 

Hence Hea'dachy a. suffering from or subject to 
h. ; accompanied with or producing h. Head* 
achiness. 

Headband (he*dbsend). 1535. I. A band 
worn round the head, a fillet. ft. A band 
round the top of trousers, etc. 1818. 3. Book- 

binding* A band (usually of silk or cotton) 
fastened, to the Inner hack of a bound book at 
the head and tail ion. 4. Arch. *= Akcjii- 
volt. 5. Printing. A thin slip of iron forming 
the top of the tympan of a printing-press 1641. 
Hence Hea’dbander. Headbanding. 
Head-block (he d, hl/?k). 164a. +1. A block 
put at the back of the chimney to keep the fire 
in by night. Fuller. 9. In a saw -mill: The 
device for holding the log upon the carriage, 
while it is sawn 1864. 3. The piece which con- 

nects the wheel-plate or fifth wheel of a carriage 
with the foi e-body 1875. 

Head-board 1 he* db 5 »*jd). 1730. I. Aboard 
at the upper end of anything, as a bedstead, 
etc. 9. Naut. (pi.) ' Yhe berthing or olo&e- 
boarding between the head-rails' (Smyth). 

Headborough (he*dbpr^). 1440. Orig., 
the head of a friQbork, tithing, or frankpledge 
(see Borrow^.); afterwardsa petty constable; 
- Boksholder, Tithingman. Also trans/* 
Head-cloth (he*d,kVJ>). OE. [See Cloth 
sb. 1. } 1. A covering for the haad ; in pi. the 

pieces composing a head-dress. 9. A piece of 
cloth at the head of a bed 1730. 

Head-court. Hist. 1545. A chief conrt (of 
justice); for some time used as a court for tks 
registration of county voters. 

Head-dress ^he*d|dre?>). 1703. Any dress 
or covering for the head ; esp an ornamental 
one worn by women. 

Headed (he*d6d), a. and ppl. a* ME. [f. 
Head sb. and v . + -Ei>. ] 1. Having a haad 

(of a specified kind). Freq. in comb., as 
clear-h*, etc. a. Of things: Furnished with a 
head; tipped, as an arrow, etc. 1450. 3- Of 

a plant; Grown to a head X577. 4* That has 

come to a head, as a boil. A.Y.L. if. vii. 67. 
+5. Of flints: Faced (see Face v.) -1717. 6. 

Furnished with a heading 1838. 

6. A five-lined whip, h. ' must important * 1884. 
Header (he'dai). ML. [f. Head v t and sb* 
+ -ek l . J 1. One who or that which removes 
the head ; spec , a reaping-machine which cuts 
off only the heads of the grain 1883. a. One 
who puts a head on something, a.g. casks, 
nails, pins, etc. 1755. 3 - One who heads or 

leads a, party, etc.; a leader (rare) x8i8- 4. 

Building. A brick, or stone, laid with its head 
or end in the face of the wall; opp. to stretcher. 
Also applied (o sods, etc. in fortification. 1688, 
5. Pugilism. A blow on the head 1818. 6. A 

plunge or dive head foremost (colloq.) X849. 7, 
One whp dives head foremost. CL< >ugh. 8, A 
collier or coal-cutter who drives a head 2883. 

6. Four black*, .took a h. into the boiling current 

*839* 

Headfast (he’dfost), tb. 1569. [f. Head 
sb. + Fast sb.*] Naut. A rope or chain at the 
head of a vessel, to make her fast to a wharf, 
buoy, etc. Hence J£ea*dfkst v. irons* to make 
fast with a h. 

Head-foremost, headforemost, adv.phr* 

and a. 2871. a. adv* pkn See hood foremast, S.v, 
Head sb. tx adj. Headlong, precipitate (ran). 


m (man)* a (pom), an (laud), p (cut). % (Fr. chrf). » (ever)* 9 i (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can d* vie). \ (sil). i (Psych/). 7 (what). 
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Head-gear (he*d,gl»i). 1539. i. That which 
Is worn on the head ; a head-dress of any kind 
B. The parts of the harness about a horse’s 
head 1873. 3. Atining . Apparatus at the hond 

Of a shaft 1841. 4. The rigging on the fore- 

part of a vessel. 

Headily (he'dili), adv. T450. [f. Heady 
+ -LT*.] In a heady manner; hastily, rashly ; 
violently, impetuously; i eagerly. So Hca'di- 

ness, the quality or condition of being heady. 
Heading (he-di 13), vbl. sb. ME. [«ing 1 .] 

i.The action of Head v., in vaiious senses. 

concr. A distinct part forming the head, top, 
or front of a thing; that whicn is at the top 
1676. 3. Material for the heads of casks 1772 

4. The title or inscription at the head of a 
page, chapter, etc. 1849 ; Jig. a division, section 
of a subject of discourse, etc. 1859. 5. A gal- 

lery or adit tb a mine ; a drift: also, the end of 
a drift or gallery 1819. 6. A top layei^or cover- 
ing, e. g. foam on beer 1777. 7. <a ttrib. 1513. 

Comb . : h. -course, a course of bricks consisting of 
headers) -joint (Car/.), the joint of two or more 
boards at ri^ht angles to the fibres t t ‘Stone, a faced 
or pitched stune. 

Heading-machine. 1875. a. A kind of 
harvester (see Header i). b. A machine for 
forming heads, as for casks, pins, bolts, eta 
1884. 

Headland (he-dla&nd). OE. [f. Head sb . 
♦ Land j£.] s. A strip of land left for con- 
venience in turning the plough at the end of 
the furrows, or near a fence; m old times used 
as & boundary. a. A poinr of land projecting 
into the sea or other expanse of water ; a cape 
or promontory; now usu., a bold or lofty pro- 
montory 1 597. 

a. The Cape or Head-land of St. Bees 1769. 

Headless (he-clles), a. OK. [-less.] i. 
Without a head; beheaded, b. - Acephalous 
3. 1C80. a. Having no chief or leader ME. 3. 
Wanting in brains or intellect 1520; (of actions) 
senseless, stupid 1586. 

1. H. figures i8oj, casks 1884. ^ 3. Hcadlesse 
Captaines Ch ek b. 1 ieadlesse Old-wiues Talcs 1619. 
Hea d-line. 1626. 1. A’aut. a. One of the 
ropes that make a sail fast to the yard. b. The 
line sewed along the upper edge of flags to 
strong: lien them J7ya. 9. Printing. +a. The 

upper line that bounds the short letter. MoXON. 
tb. The line which is drawn across the head of 
a page. Craiih. c. The line at the top of a 
page in which the running title, pagination, etc. 
are given ; a title or sub-title in a book, eta 
1824. 3. A rope attached to the head of a 

bullock, etc. Hence Hea’d-line v. to furnish 
with a head-line. Hea d-liner, one who writes 
head lines; also (t/.S.), one whose name ap- 
pears in a h.-l. ; a chief person or performer. 
Headlong (he'dlpg). 1489. [Earlier head- 
ling, erron. assim. to -LONG ; cf. sidelong.] 

A. adv. 1. Head foremost; head down most. 
AEo Jig. 9. With ungoverned speed; with 
blind impetuosity 1576;^. without regard to 
where one is going ; precipitately 1530. 

a .Jig. He casts him ■clfe head-long to hel 1602. 

B. adj. 1. Of heights, etc.: Precipitous. Now 
rare. 1550. a. Plunging downwaids head lore- 

most, as when one lalls or dives: a. of actions 

1586 ; b. poet . of a person 1663. a Hanging 
head downmost. Pope. 3- Wildly impetuous. 
Of actions and agents. 1590. 4. fig. Precipi- 

tate ; rash, reckless 1566. 

1. You tumble down ah. Precipice 169a. a. &• H. 
leaps of waters Mrs. Browning. 3. H. torrents 
Macaulay. 4. H. orator Cowprr, ire Scott. Hence 
fHe&'dlong v. trans. to cast h ; intr. to proceed in 
a h. fashion. Also Hea'dlongs adv . (now dial.)** A. 

Head-man, headman, head man. [OK. 
kfafidman.] z. Chief man, chief, leader, fa. 
— Headsman. -1816. 

Head Blaster, heaid-ma*ster. 1576. The 
principal master of a school, having assistant 
master* under him. Hence Head-ma'stership. 
Head Mistress, head-mi "stress. 187a. 
The principal mistress of a school, having 
assistant mistresses under her. Hence Head* 
mistress-ship. 

Hea-d-monoy. 1530. 1. A fee, tax, etc. 
paid per head. 9. A sum paid for each prisoner 
taken at sea, for each slave recovered, or for each 
person brought in pertain circumstances 1713* 


He&'dmoat, a. 1628. [f. Head sb . + 

-most. ) i. Most forward in order or progres- 
sion; said esp. of the foremost ship of aline, 
a. Topmost (dial.) 1798. 

Hea-d-oote. 1855. x. Law. A summary 
prefixed to the report of a decided case, stating 
the principle of the decision, with, latterly, an 
outline of the facts. 9. A/ us. A note produced 
in the second or third register of the voice ; cf. 
Head-voice. x86q. 

tHea*d-pan. [OE. hia/odpanne. ] Skull, 
brain-pan -ME. 

Hea'd-penny. Obs. exc. Hist . ME. 1. 
A capitation fee. 9. A personal or individual 
eccl, payment or offering 1550. 

Hea*d-piece. 1530. The piece that covers 
or forms the head i. A helmet 1535. 9. A 

cap 155a. 3. The head, skull {arch.) 1576. 4. 

The head, as the seat of intellect ; brain 1588. 
5. fa. The protective covering of the forehead 
of a barded horse 161 x. b. A halter, a head- 
stall 1530 6. The top piece or part x6ii. 7. 

Printing A decorative engraving placed at the 
head of a volume, of chapters, etc. 

3. In his headpeace he felt a sore payne Sfbnser. 
4 The hurt.. had somewhat crazed his h. 1613. Is 
not this Steward of mine, .a rare h. Gay. 

Hea'd-plate. 1794. i# An ornament made 
to fix on the upper quarters of a coach or 
chariot. 9. Artillery. * The plate which covers 
the breast of the cheeks of a gun-carriage' 
(Knight) 1875. 3 * Saddlery . ■ The plate 

strengthening the . cantle of a saddle-tree’ 
(Knight) 1874. 

Hea-a-qua-rters, sb. pi. (Rarely sing.') 
1647. 1. Mil. The residence of the comman- 

der-in-cluef of an army; Hie place whence a 
commander’s orders are issued ; also, the 
officers belonging to head-quarters 1812. b. 
The transport which carries the staff of an ex- 
pedition (Smyth). 9. A chief place of residence, 
meeting, or business ; a centre of operations 
1851. 3. a ttrib., usually in form head-quarter 

1879. 

x. On the way to report himself at head-quarters 
W. Irving. a. A strong continuous impulse from 
head-quai ters Burgon. 

Hea d-race. 1846. The race or flume 
which brings water to a mill-wheel. Cf. tail- 
race. 

Hea'd-rail 1 . 1823. 1. One of the rails at 
the head of a ship. 9. The upper horizontal 
piece of a door-frame 1874. I 

Hea-d-rall 2. obs. exc. Hist. [OE. hJa/od- 
hrsrgl, f. hiafod head 4 hrrgl garment] The 
kerchief or head-dress of women in OE. times. 
Hea-d-rope. ME. *f*i. One of the stays of 
a mast -1475. 9 . That part of a bolt-rope 

which is sewed on the upper edge of any sail. 
Also, the small rope to which a flag is fastened, 
to hoist it to the mast-head, etc. 1627. 3. A 

rope along the top of a fishing net 1883. 4. 

A rope for leading or tying up a horse 1854. 

Head-sail. 1627. Plant. Any foremast or 
bowsprit sail. 

Headship (he-djip]. 1589 . [-ship.] The 
position or office of head; leadership; supre- 
macy, primacy. 

Hea*dsman. ME. [f. head's gen. + Man ; 
cf. draughtsman .] x. A chief, head man. 
Now rare. a. One who beheads; an execu- 
tioner 1601. 3. Mining. A labourer in a col- 

liery who pushes coal from the workings to the 
uamway; a * putter' 1841. 

Hea-dspring. ME. Fountain-head, source. 
Head-stall, headstall (he-djatgl), sb. ME. 
[f. Head sb. 4 Stall, OE. steals position, 
standing-place, etc.] The part of a bridle or 
halter that fits round the head 1480. Hence 
Head-stall v. (rare), to put a h, on (a horse). 
Headstock. 1731. Name applied to the 
bearings or supports of revolving parts in vari- 
ous machines; as: a. That part of a lathe 
which carries the mandrel or live stock; b. The 
head which supports the cutters in a planing 
machine; eta 

He&’dstone, head stone. 1535. 1. (head 
stone) The chief stone in & foundation; the 
cornerstone. Also//, a. {headstone) An up- 
right stone at the head o ( a grave 1775. 


Headstrong (he 'dstzpij ) , a. ME. [f. Head 
sb. 4 SiRONG a.; lit. strong of or in head.] 
1. Determined to pursue one's own course ; 
wilful, obstinate. a. Of things, etc. : Charac- 
terized by or proceeding from willulness or 
obstinacy 1586. 

x. To tie a h. girle front loue Grkknk. a. Dangerous 
and h. passions 1796. Hence Hea'datrongnee*. 
Head-tire (he'd|tai*x). Now arch, or dial. 
1500. Attire for the head ; a brad-dress. 

An head tyre of fine linncn Bible (Genev.J x Kidtas 
iii. 6. 

Hea-d-voice. 1849. One of the highest 
registers of the voice in singing or speaking ; 
applied both to the second register, and to the 
third register or falsetto. 

Headward (he'dw&td). ME. [-ward.] +A. 
orig \ in To the h., in the direction of the head, 
b. Of a ship s Ahead. -1674. B. adv. Towards 
or in the direction of the head 1798. C. adj. 
Being in the region or direction of the head 
x 667. 

Head water, head-water. 1535. 1. pi. 

Head waters'. The sti earns from the sources of 
a river. 9. H.-w.-mark, a mark showing the 

* head ’ to be allowed above a weir, etc. 1894. 
Headway (he'd w^t). 1708. [In I, short loi 

aheadway ; in II, f. Head j^. + Way j£.] 

L 1. Of a ship: Motion ahead or forward; 
rate of progress 1748. a. transf. and jig 
Advance, progress (in general) 1775. 
x. The head-way.. is feeble 1769. 
n. i.Arch. Room overhead ; the clear height 
of a doorway, arch, tunnel, etc. 1775. 9 . Min- 

ing. (Also headways .) A narrow passage 01 

• gallery ", connecting the broad parallel pas- 
sages or • boards ’ in a coal mine 1708. $. The 

interval of time or the distance between two 
trains, trams, etc., running on the same route 
and in the same direction (orig. U.S.) 1895. 

Hea*d-work. 1843. [f. Head sb. + Work 
51*.] i. Mental work. 9. An ornament for the 
keystone of an arch 1864. Hea*d-worker. 
Heady (he-di), a. ME. [f. Head sb. + -Y.] 
1. Headlong, precipitate, impetuous, violent; 
headstrong; 'hurried on with passion* (J.) 
9. Apt to affect or ‘ go to * the head ; intoxicat- 
ing, stupefying 1577. ta* Of a tenure : I n chief 
(in capite ) Marston. 

z, H, judgements 3545 . A Flood With such a h 
currance Shaks. when a b. Prince comes to the 
Throne Locke, b. There is such headie ale 1577. 

j Heal, hele, sb. obs . exc. Sc. [OE. hitlu, 
kilo, hsel, f. hdl adj. Hale, Whole.] 1. 
Health ; cure -1795. 9 . Wefl-being, safety; 

prosperity --1605. 

Heal (h/ 1 ), z/. 1 [Com. Tent. : OE. hi lan , 
denv. of hail-s , OTeuL *hailo-M, OS. hdl Hale, 
Whole, j x. trans . To make whole or sound; 
to cure {of a disease or wound). Also absol 
a. To cure (a disease) ; to restore to soundness 
(a wound) ; also to h. up , over. Also absol . OE 
3. fig. To save, purify, cleanse, repair, amend 
OE. 4. intr. (for rejl.) To become whole or 
sound ; to recover from sickness or a wound ; 
to get well ME. 

x. Physician, h. thyself Luhelv. at. absol. I wound, 
and I heale Deut. xxxii. 39. a. O foolish physick . . 
That heales up one, and makes another wound Shkn 
skr, 3. So the waters were healed a Kings ii. 22. 
The breach in our ranks might be healed lomotrow 
1887. 4. Those wounds heale ill, that men doe giue 

themselues Shaks. Hence HeaTable a. (rare), that 
may be healed. 

Heal, v* 9 to cover ; see Hele 
Heal-all (hj*l,jjl). 1577. [f. Heal a. 1 + 
All.] x. A universal remedy ; a panacea. 
Also fig. 9. Herb. A pop. name of plants, e.g. 
Rhoaiola rosea , Prunella vulgaris, etc. 1853. 
Heald (hild). [app. ■* OE. kfpeld, htfeld.] 
Weaving. Heddle. 

Healer (hi lax). ME. [f. Heal aA + -er 1 .] 
1. One who heals or saves; in early use, 
Saviour. a. That which heals; a remedy 
1523. 

fHealfbl, a. ME. [£. Heal sb. + -ful.] 
Fraught with health; wholesome, salutary 
-* 5 * 3 - 

Hea-lug, vbl. sb. OE. [f. Heal vA + 
-iNG 1 .] The action of Heal v. 1 ; spec, the 
touching by English sovereigns for the king's 
evil X676. Also transf. and fg. ME. 

t (*0 (r«n). I (Fr. far re). 5 (fir, firm, earth). 


, ffi «. K<Ha). i (Fr. ftf*). 0 (Ger. Miller). « (Fr. dune). S (owl), e (e») (there). 
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He&'ling, ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
1. That heals or cures. Also transf. and fig. 
9. Of a wound : That cicatrizes or closes 1857. 

1. The h. waters Scerr. fig. To whom with b. 
words Adam reply'd Milt, Hence Hea'lingly adv. 
fHealless, a. [f. Heal sb . + -less.J De- 
prived of health or well-being. Chaucer. 
Health (helJO, sb. [OE. hxip , f. (ult.) 
hails Whole, Hale; see -th .1 i. Sound- 
ness of body; that condition in which its func- 
tions are duly discharged. 9. Hence, The 
general condition of the body; usually qualified 
as good, bad , delicate , etc. 1509. t3. Healing, 

cure -1555. 4. Spiritual, moral, or mental 

soundness; salvation (arch.) OE. +5. Well- 
being, safety ; deliverance -x6xx. fl. A wish 
expressed for a person's welfare ; a toast drunk 
in a person's honour 1596. 

1. With a. . Flush of H. in his Aspect Addison, a. 
She enjoyed very tolerable h. 1803. Phr. Bill of 
Health : see Bill sb.* Board of H. % a Government 
Board which existed 1848-1858 for the control of 
matters affecting the public health. 4. There is no 
health in vs Bk. Com Prayer. 5. Be thou a Spirit 
of h. t or Goblin damn'd Shaks. 

Comb. \ -guard, an officer appointed to enforce 
quarantine legulalions (Smyth); -officer, an officer 
charged with the administration of the health laws 
and sanitary inspection ; so visitor ; -resort ; -roll, 
a list showing the state of health of a company of 
people, as of a ship's crew. 

Healthful (he-tyful), a. ME. [f. Health 
i b i -ful. ] 1. Promoting bodily or spiritual 

health: health-giving, salubrious ; salutary. 
9. Of felons, etc. : Full of or characterized by 
health; healthy (now rare) 1550; marked by 
intellectual or moral soundness 1601. 


1. Much subject to Karthquakesj else very h. 1694 
H. elements of European civilization 186a. a. H< 
was generally h., and capable of much labour Johnson. 
The h. progress of me world 1884. Hence Hea'lth- 
ful-ly adv.. -ness. 

Healthless (he*lj>les), a. Now rare . 1568 
[-LESS. J 1. Destitute of bodily, mental, or 
spiritual health ; unhealthy. 9. Not conducive 
to health; unwholesome 1650 Hence Health- 
lessness. 

Healthsome (he*l)>s#m), a . Now rare. 
1538. [-SOME.] fi- Full of health; healthy 
-1635. 9. Bestowing health ; wholesome ; salu- 

tary 1538. Hence Hea'lthsome-ly adv., -ness. 

Hea-lthward, a. 1884. [-ward.] Tend- 
ing towards health. 

Healthy (he-ljn), a. 155a. [f. Health sb. 
+ -V.J r. Possessing good health ; hale or 
na (in body) 9. Conducive to health ; 
wholesome, salubrious; salutary. Also fig. 
155a. 3. Denoting health or sound condition 

{fit. and fig); opp. to morbid 159 7. 

1. My ahtuiuence keeps me quite h *815. a .. H. 
dwelling-houses 1871. fig. A h. influence upon society 
1884. 3. The h habit of the British constitution 

Bl-rkk. Hence Healthily adv. Healthiness. 

Heap [hip), sb. [OE. hiap : — OTeut. 
*haupo-z. In ablaut relation to Ger. haufe , 
etc. \~—*h&pon\ from stem *hup- t pre-Teut. 
*kub - ; cf. L, cumbere , cub are. ] 1. A collection 

of things lying one upon another so as to form 
an elevated mass roughly conical in form. +b. 
Mass, main body -1709. a. a. A heaped 
measure of capacity. b. A pile or mass of 
definite size, varying with the commodity, 
1674. 3. A great company (esp. of persons) ; 

a multitude, a host. Now only os in 4. OE. 
4. Hence, colloq.: A large number or quantity; 
a (great) deal ; a lot. Also pi. in same sense. 
X547. Also absol and as adv. (colloq.) 1834, 

1. They haue .made lerusalem an heape of stones 
Coverdale Ps. IxxvLiifi] Fallacy of the heap : the 
fallacy which plays upon the difficulty of saying pre- 
cisely when a number of things make ah. 4 She . 
has a h. of ser vants Trollope, pi. I n heaps of time 
r> a ^*°l' b » nature 1 should think a h. of him 
Mrs. Stowe. Phrases. All of a h . : all in a mass 
falling or fallen. To strike all of a k. (colloq.) : to 

paialyse, cause to collapse; Comb, r h.- cloud = 
Cumulus a; -flood, a heavy sea. 

Heap (hip), v. [OE. heapian , deny, of 
prec.] x. trans. To make, form, gather, or 
cast into a heap Often with up, together, on. 
9. transf. and fig. To amass, accumulate ; to 
add many things together. Also absol. OE. 
3. trans* To fill, load, cumber with a heap or 
heaps. Also with up. 1526. 4. To bestow in 

heaps. Const, upon. 1573. 5. To load (a per- 
son) with (something in large quantities) 1583. 


t. Though he heape vp siluer as the dust yobxxvn. 
16. a. Generations or antiquaries have heaped to 
{{ether vast piles of facts M. Pattison. 3. The field 
is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven 
mail Macaulay. 4. To h insults on his memory 
Bright. , Phr. Heaped measure , a dry measure used 
for certain commodities which are heaped up in a 
cone above the brim of the measure. 

Hence Hea*per, one who heaps up or accumulates. 
Heapy (hr pi), a. 155a. [f. Heap sb. + -y.] 
Full or consisting of heaps. 

Hear (hi«u), v. Pa. t. and pple. heard 
(h 5 id). [Com. Teut.: OE., early WS. hie ran. 
late WS. hytan , Anglian hlran (: — *hfarjan) 

: — OTeut. *hauzjan. Relationship to the root 
auz - Ear, to L. audire, and Gr. dicovuv is un- 
likely. J 1. intr . To perceive, or have the 
sensation of, sound ; to possess or exercise the 
faculty of audition, of which the organ is the ear. 
The proper verb to express this faculty or func- 
tion. 9. trans. To perceive (sound or some- 
thing that causes sound) ; to have cognizance 
of by means of the ear OE. 3. To exercise 
the auditory function intentionally; to give 
ear, hearken, listen, a. intr. ME. b. trans. 
To listen to ; to give ear to, hearken 
to; to give audience to. Orig. with dative 
of the person or thing. OE. 4. trans. To 
attend and listen to (a lecture, sermon, etc.); 
to form one of the audience at ME. fi. trans. 
To listen to judicially in a court of law ; to give 
(one) a hearing ; to try (a person or case) OE. 
6, To listen to with compliance; to accede to, 
grant OE. 7. To obey. (Only OE., ME., 
and arch.) 8. To learn by hearing ; to be in- 
formed of OE. g. absol. or intr . To be in- 
formed, learn ; to receive tidings of, a message 
or letter from ME. To h. from : also, to receive 
a reprimand from 1907. tio. To be spoken 
(well or ill) of. [Alter Gr. «v, kclkws axovciv, 
L. bene , male audire .] -1706. b. To h. rather : 
to prefer to be called. (A Latinism.) 1667. 

z. He that hath eares to heare, let him here Tindalk 
Matt, xi, 15. To heare with eies belongs to loves 
fine wit Shaks. a. Lay thine eare close to the ground, 
and list if thou can heare the tread of Tiauellers 
Shaks. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard . . the things | 
which God hath prepared for them that love him 
1 Cor. ii 9. Phr. To h. say, h. tell, etc., with ellipsis 
of people , persons, some one , before say . tell, etc.. 3. 

a. Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth 1 Sam. iii. 9. 

b. Wherfore hearest thou mens words 1 Sam. xxiv. 9. 
4* To h. a play Shaks. fi To heare 1 he cause Shaks. 

0. The prayer Is. heard Keble. Phr. To h. of (in 
U. S. also to) (with ’will. etc. and neg.) : to refuse 
to listen to, entertain the notion of, permit. 8. 
Adam, soon as he heard The fatal 'Trespass don by 
Eve Milt, I h. there are no lodgings to be had 1808. 
9. 1 too had been looking to h. from you. Souihky. 
Phr. To h. of it : to be called to account for it {colloq. 1. 
10 Or hear st thou rather pure Ethereal stream 
Whose Fountain who shall tell Milt. 

Phr. Hear 1 (imper.), now usu. Hear I Hear 1 
(formerly Hear him / Hear him 1 ) : an exclam, to 
call attention to a speaker’s wot ds, and hence a regular 
form of cheering (Cheer sb, 8). Hence also as sb 
and v. 

Hence Hea'rable a. that can be heard. 

Hearer (hi ME. [f. Hear v. + -er. 1 ] 

1. One who hears: an auditor. a. One who 
attends lectures or sermons; a disciple 1686. 
3. Reel. Hist. One admitted to hear the Scrip- 
tures read, but not to the common worship of 
the church 1697.. 

Hea ring, vbl. sb. ME. [ingL] i. The 
action of Hf.ak v . ; the faculty or sense by 
which sound is perceived ; audition. 9. The 
action of listening (e.g. to a lecture, sermon, 
play, etc.); spec, attendance at pieaching (dial.)', 
audience. Also fig. ME. 3. The listening to 
evidence and pleadings in a court of law ; the 
trial of a cause ; spec a trial before a judge 
without a jury 1576. 4. Knowledge by hearing 

or being told 1450. 5. Something heard ; 

report, rumour, news (dial.) ME. 

s. Captivating .at the first h. Priestley. The 
oTgan of h. is not manifest in insects Stark. Phr 
In ones h. Within h out of h . : within, or out of, 
hearing distance. a. We begge your h. Patientlie 
Shaks. 3 111 .leaue to you the h. of the cause 
Shaks. 4. Phr, To come to one’s h. 5. TU. .a harsh 
h., when women are froward Shaks. 

Hearken, harken (hSukn), v. [OE. 
herenian, keorenian, hyrenian , formed with 
suffix from *heorcian, the OE. type of H ARK 
v. The form hearken is usual in current Eng- 
lish, harken in American Diets.] 1. intr. To 


apply the ears to hear ; to listen, give ear 
Const, to, in OE. and ME. with dative. fa. 
intr. To listen privily -1588. 8. intr. T© apply 

the mind to what is said; to have regard. 
Const, to. M E. 4. trans. To hear with atten- 
tion, give ear to; to have regard to; to learn 
by hearing ; to perceive by the ear. Now only 
poet, OE. t 5 « intr. Hearken to : Listen, give 
ear. [As if from to-hearken ; cf. Go to , from 
vb. To-GO.] -1535. t6. intr. To seek to hear 

tidings ; to inquire after , ask for -1830. t7- 

intr. To lie in wait ; to wait -1633. T8. trans. 
To get to hear of ; to search out -1637. to- 
To have regard or relation (rare). Pope. 

x. She hearkens for his hounds and for his horn 
Shaks. 3. No man wyll heiken to it Latimer, 4. 
This King of Naples . hearkens my Brothers suit 
Shaks. 6 . Much Ado v. i. 316. 7. 7 am. Shr, 1. ii. 360, 

8. He has iinploied a fellow.. to harken him out a 
dumbo woman B. Jons. Hence He&'rkener, Hark-. 

Hearsay (hl»‘is#). 1539. [subst. use of 

phr. to hear say.~\ 1. That which one hears or 
nas heard some one say ; report, tradition, 
rumour, common talk, gossip. With a. and 
pi. A rumour, a piece of gossip 1642. 9. attrib. 

becoming an adj. % etc.: (a) Of the nature of 
hearsay ; (b) founded upon what one has heard 
said, but not within one's direct knowledge; 
(c) of hearsay, speaking from hearsay. 1580. 

1. Thou speakest by hem esaye, rather then byanye 
experience 1577. a. An h. account by Bellonius 
Sir T. Browne. The report of h. witnesses Chalmers; 
Hearsay evidence : evidence consisting in what the 
witness has heard otheis say or what is commonly 
said. H. -evidence is.. rejected in law 1753. Yet., 
(as in proof of any general customs, or matters of 
rommon tradition or repute), the couits admit of 
h. evidence Blackstone. 

Hearse (hois), sb. ME. [Formerly herse. 
a F. herse -= It. erpice : — L. hirficem (htrpex) 
large rake used as a harrow ; ? cf. Gr. &pna(. 
See Herse.] +i. A harrow-shaped triangular 
frame, designed to carry candles, and used at 
the service of 1 enebrse in Holy Week. 9 . a. 
A framework ong. for carrying lighted tapers, 
etc. over the bier or coffin while placed in the 
church at the funerals of distinguished persons; 
also called castrum doloris, chapelle ardente, or 
catafalco MK. b. A permanent framework of 
iron or metal, fixed over a tomb to support 
rich coverings or palls, etc. 1552. c. A temple- 
shaped structure of wood used in royal and 
noble funerals. 1 1 w as decorated w ith banners, 
lighted tapers, etc., and often had short poems 
or epitaphs pinned upon it 1575. 3. A light 

framework of wood used to support the pall 
over the body at funerals 1566. *[4. A funeral 

pall -1603. 5. A bier; a coffin; vaguely, a 

tomb, grave. Ob s. or arch. 1601, t6. A dead 

body -1633. 7. A carriage or car constructed 

for carrying the coffin at a funeral. (The cur- 
rent use.) 1650. 

a. c. Underneath this sable herse Lyes the subject 
of all vci*o B. Joi.s. Be this my latest v«-rse With 
which I now adorn his Herse Com lev. 5. As thou 
my cradle wert, <0 wilt thou be my herse Lisle. 7. 
A h. too, with plenty of plumes Mas. Carlyle. 

Comb . : h.-cloth, a bfack cloth to cover a bier or 
coffin 1 a funeral pall ; -like a., like a fa. ; mournful. 

Hearse, v. 159a. [f. the sb.] trans. To 
lay on a bier or in a coffin ; to bury with funeral 
rites b. (in recent use) To carry to the grave 
in a hearse, e. To enclose as in a bier 1608. 

s. Would she were hearsed at my foole Shaks. c. 
Worth maybe hears'd but Envy cannot die Churchill. 

Hence Hearsed ///. a. placed on, in, or under a 
hearse {Haml. t. iv. 47). 

He&rst. A1 so t hearse. 1674. Hunting. 
A hind of the second or third year. 

Heart (hfixt), sb. [Com. Teut.: OE. 
heorte OTeut. +herton-. Kadically related 
to L. cor, cord-, Gr. napbta (also fdjp from 
root herd-, krd- ] 

I. The bodily organ, etc. x- The hollow 
muscular or otherwise contractile organ which, 
by its dilatation and contraction, keeps up the 
circulation of tho blood, b. A diseased or dis- 
ordered heart, as Fatty h., smokers h . 1871. 

9. The seat of life ; the vital part or principle s 
hence occas. — life. Obs . or arch. OE. 3 * 
transf. The region of the heart ; breast, bosom 
1450. 4* The stomach. Obs. or dial. X349. 

x. Why doe's my bloud thus muster to my h. Shaim. 
fig. Nature's mighty h. Shellev. a Bread which 
strengthened) man's h. Ps. civ. 15. 3. Lay hand on 


m (man), a (p«u). an (laud), v (cwt). t (Fr. chrf). a (ewr). »i (/, eyt). » (Fr. can it vie), i (lit). /(Pqrdx). 9 (wlurt). 
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h. ( aduise Shaks. fig. He hugged his old conviction 
to his b. 1887. 4. Phr. Next the h.\ on an empty 

Stomach. ( 03 s. or dial.), 

II. As the seat of feeling, understanding , and 

thought, i« » Mind, in the widest sense OE. 
9. The seat of one's inmost thoughts and secret 
feelings; one's inmost being; the soul, the 
spirit OE. 3. Intent, will, purpose, inclination, 
desire, Now only in phr. after one's own h. 
OE. Disposition, temperament, character 
-i6xi. 5. The seat of the emotions generally; 
the emotional nature; opp. to head OE, fb. 
The sentiment one has in regard to a thing 
-1603. 6. esp. The seat of love or affection; 

hence, Affection, love, devotion. ME. b. 
Kindly feeling ( rare ) 1656. c. Sensibility; 
feeling 1735. 7. The seat of courage ; hence, 

Courage, spirit OE. 8. The seat of the intel- 
lectual faculties. Often «= understanding, in- 
tellect, mind, and (less often) memory* arch. 
exc. in phr. by h. OE. 9. The moral sense, 
conscience. Now only in my, etc. h. smote me, 
etc. ME. 

z. His Heart's his mouth; What his Brest forges, 
that his Tongue must vent Shaks. Bt hould theeares 
of my hart, are set before thee j open thou them 1620. 
a. Great searchings of h. Judg. v. 16. 4. Not changing 
h. with habit Siiaks. 5. Her h. was too full to speak 
Tarn lope. 6. Phr. To give, lose one's A. (to), to have, 
obtain, gain a person's h. Near, nearest , one's h., 
close or closest to one's affection She. . won all hearts 
1387. 7. Thy dauntless h... will urge thee to thy fate 
Drydkm. Phr. To pluck up, gather, keep (up), loseh . 
To have the h.. take h. To have one's h . in, put one's 
h. into. 8. Ephraim is like a silly dove wuhout h. 
Hosea vii. zi. 

III. Put for the person, x. Used ns a term 

of endearment ME. a. Man of spirit. Often 
in nautical use. 1500. +3. As a term of com- 

passion ; Poor h . / 1599. 

z. Alas whan shall I mete yow, hertedere Chaucer. 
a 1 leigh my hearts, cheerely,cheercly my harts Shaks. 

IV. Something having a central position, 1. 

The central part of anything; the middle ME. 
a. ep, A central part of distinct conformation 
or character (see quots.) 1578. 3. spec . The 

solid central part of a tree without sap or 
alburnum ME. Hence fig. Heart of oak : a 
stout courageous spirit; a man of courage or 
endurance. Also attrib. 1609. 

z. The II. of England 1658, of the City De For, of 
the London season Disraeli. a. A goodly apple 
rot'en at the h. Siiaks. The h. of a tree 1681, of a 
Flower 1707, of a rope 1841, of a cabbage iS65. a. 
He was. .a h. of oke, and a pillar of the Land Wood. 

V. The vital part or principle, X. The vital 
part; essence 1533. a. Ofland, etc.: Strength, 
fertility ; capacit y to produce ; ' proof (of grass, 
•to.) 1573. 3. The best or most important part 
1589. 

1. Now (Sir John) here is the h. of my purpose 
Shaks. a. Phr. In (good, strong etc.) h. : in prime 
condition. Out ofh. ■ in poor condition, unproducive. 
In h. t in good condition. 

VI. Something of the shape of a heart. 1. A 

figure of the human heart ; esp. a symmetrical 
figure formed of two similar curves meeting in 
a point at one end and a cusp at the other. 
Also, an ornament in the shape of a heart. 
1463. a. A playing card marked with one or 
more figures of a heart ; one of the suit so 
marked ; pi. the suit of such cards 1529. 3- 

Naut. A kind of dead-eve, in shape resembling 
a heart, with one large hole in the middle 1769. 
4. A heart-shaped wheel or cam (Knight) 
1875. 

z. A costly I c well.. A Hart it was bound in with 
Diamonds Shaks. 

Phrases. 

• With prep . At heart. Inwardly, secretly 1 at 
bottom | in reality. By heart. In the memory; 
fi om memory 1 by rote. F rom one s heart, w ith 
the deepest reeling. In . . heart, a. In (one s) h. 1 
inwardly} secretly t at h. b. in h.i in good spirits. 
So to Put in (or into) h. C. In good condition. Out 
OX heart, a. Inlowspiuts- D. In poor condition. 
With • . heart, a. With (OE. mid) all one s A., 
With one's whole h . : with great sincerity, or devotion ; 
now. with the utmost goodwill, b. Wjth a h. and a 
half-, willingly. With Haifa h. half-heartedly. 

« With verb and prep. Find in one s heart. To 
feel willing 1 to prevail upon oneself (to do something) : 

now chiefly In neg. and interrog. sentences. # Have 

at heart. To have as an object in which one is deeply 
interatod. Lay to h. art To think .erioudy.bou ti 
to be deeply concerned about (a thing). Take to 
heart. To take serieuslyi to grieve over} fto be 

Broakth. heart of. 


a. To crush with sorrow. b. To ' break the back 
of'. Cry ( plague , tease, weary , etc.) one's heart 
out: to cry (etc.) violently or cxhau&ungly : see the 
vbs. Eat one's heart. To suffer or pine away from 
vexation or longing. See Eat v. Have • . heart. 
To have the h. 1 to be courageous, spirited, or (in 
mod. use, with negs.) hard-hearted enough (to do 
something). Take heart To pluck up courage. 
To take h. of grace, etc. t see Heart of Grace. 

*•** With another noun. Heart and hand. With 
will and execution 1 readily. Heart . • heart, a. 
//. of hearts (orig. h, 0/ h. f heart s k.)\ the heart's 
core 5 one’s inmost h. or feelings. Usu. in one's h. <f 
hearts, b , A A. and a h., a Hebraism s= duplicity, 
c. H.'to-h, r used to denote conversation, etc., of great 
intimacy and/or frankness and sincerity. Heart and 
Soul. a. The whole of one’s affections and encigies. 

b. advb. With all one's energy and devotion. 

***** In ejaculations and invocations. The com- 
monest expressions now are : Lord (God) bless my 
(your, etc.) A. / elliptically Bless my (etc.) h. I 

****** Proverbial phrases, etc One's h. sinks in 
one's shoes , etc.; hyperbolical for 4 one’s h. sinks', 
connoting extreme fear or dejection. To have one's 
h. in ones month, etc., referring to the apparent leap, 
mg of the h. under the influence of a sudden start. 
One's h. is in its right place : one's sympathies are 
rightly placed. To wear one's h. upon one's sleeve : 
to expose one's feelings, etc to every one. To do 
one's h. good ; lo make one feel gladdened, strength- 
ened, etc. 

Comb . : h -cam, a form of cam used for converting 
a rotary into a reciprocating motion ; -clot, a dot of 
blood or (ibnn formed in the h., usually after death; 
•cockle, a bivalve mollusc, Isocotdia. cor, so called 
from its shape; -moth, Dicycla Oo \ -motion, the 
motion generated by aheart-carn; -sac, the peri- 
cardium ; -shake, a split or cleft in the centre of a 
tree; -shell =■ heart-cockle ; -strand, the central 
strand of a rope ; -stroke, (n) the impulse of the 
contraction of the h., apex-beat ; (3) = Angina pectoris ; 
•trace, 4 the record on smoked paper made by the 
needle of a cardiograph ' (Syd. Soc , Lex .) ; -urchin, 
a sea-urchin of the genus Spatangus, being heart- 
shaped ; a spatangoia ; -wheel = heart -cam. 

b. In names of trees and plants : h.-cherry, a 
heart-shaped variety of the cultivated cherry; -clover, 
Medicago maculata; -liver = prec; -pea, -seed, 
a name for plants of the genus Cardiospermum, from 
the heart-shaped scar which marks the attachment of 
the seed. 

Heart (haxt), v, [OE. hiertan , hyrtan , f. 
(nit.) hert , heort. Heart j 3.] x. trans . = 
Hearten x. arch. +a. To supply with physi- 
cal strength or stimulus; to put (land) into 
good heart. Tusser. 3. 'I o take to heart, fix 
in the heart 1604. 4. Building . To fill up the 
central space within (a piece of masonry) with 
rubble, etc. Also with in, 1776. 5. intr . Of 

a gabbage, lettuce, etc.: To form a heart or 
close compact bead 1866. 

1. A griet. .Hearted with hope Tennyson. 3. I 
hate the Moore. My cause is hearted} thine bath 
no lesse reason Shaks. 

Heart-ache (haut,3»k). OE. [f. Heart 
sb. + Ache.) I, Pain in the heart ; formerly - 
Heartburn a. 9. Pain or anguish of mind 
1602. 

Hea-rt-blood, heart 's-blood. ME. Blood 
from the heart ; life-blood; hence, vital energy, 
life. Also fig. 

Hea-rt-bond. 1823. [See Bond jy*. 1 ] a. 
A union of hearts, betrothal, b. Arch, ‘The 
construction of walling in which two stones 
side by side form the width of the wall, and a 
third stone of an equal breadth is put over the 
joint in the course above * 1851. 
Hea-rt-break, sb. 1583. [See Brf.ak sb. i] 
A breaking of the heart ; great and overwhelm- 
ing sorrow or distress of mind. So Heart- 
breaking ppl. a. causing intense sorrow or 
crushing grief. Heart-breakingly adv, 
Hea*rt-broken, a, 1586. [f. Heart j£. + 
Broken.] Having a broken heart; over- 
whelmed with grief or anguish. Also tramf. 
of feelings, acts, etc. var. Heart-broke (arch.). 
Heart*bro ken-ly adv. , -ness. 

Heartburn (hff-Jtb8m), sb. ME. [f. Heart 
sb. + Burn *3.*] ti. Burning of heart ; fire of 
passion. ME. only. g. « Cardialgy. 1597. 
3. - Heart-burning sb. x, X621. 
tHeaTt-bum, v. 154a [£ Heart sb. + 
Burn v,\ cf. next.] 1. trans. To affect with 
heart-burning. 2. To regard or treat with 
jealous enmity x6xa. 

Heart-burning (ha-itbSmin), sb, 15x3. [f. 
Heart sb. + Burning vbl . sb, J x. A heated 
and embittered state of mind, which is not 


openly expressed; jealousy or discontent | 
grudge, h. //. Grudges 1605. fa. - Heart- 
burn sb, 2. Also atirtb, -1747. 

1. A Ions continued grudge and bearte brennyng 
betwene toe Queues kinred and the kinges blood 
Moke. 

Hea-rt-buming, ppl. a. 1588. [f. Heart 
j 3. + Burning ppl, a , j That kindles or con- 
sumes the heat t ; distressing the heart 
Hearted (ha Mtt‘d),///. a, ME. [f. Heart 
sb, and v,; see -ed l , a .J 1. Having a heart ; 
esp. in comb., as Faint-hearted, etc. tm. 
Full of heart ; spirited -1595. 3. Having the 

shape of a heart ; cordate 1834. 4. Fixed hi 

the heart 1604. 

4. oik. in. id. 448. Hence -hearted-ly mdm. % 
-ness in comb. 

Hearten (ha-Jt’n), v. 1526. [Extended t. 
Heart v . ; see -en 5 2.] z. trans , To put 
heart into ; to embolden ; to inspirit, animate, 
cheer, fa. To give physical strength or stimu- 
lus to -1792. 3. transf. in weaker sense: To 

strengthen, help on, further, promote 1615. 

z. Where God .. heartened his own people, .by dry- 
ing up the waters of Joidan Fuller. a. Good Ale. 
which inwardly must h. him 1586. To h. the ground 
viith dung May, Punch with Brandy Dampiek. 
Hence Heartener, one who heartens, encourages, 
or cheers. 

Heart-felt, a, 1734. [f. Heart sb. + 
felt , pa. pple. of Feel v. J Felt in the heart ; 
hence, sincere, genuine, real. 

Heartful (hautfulj, a. ME. [f. Heart 
sb, -t -ful.] Full of heart, feeling, or affection; 
hearty. Hence Heartfiilly adv. cordially, 
heartily; earnestly Heartfulness, h. quality. 

Hearth. (hiub). [OE. heord str. masc. 
WGer. * herpoz A x. That part of the floor of 
a room on which the fire is made; the floor of 
a fireplace, b. 4 Applied to the ship’s fire-place, 
coppers, and galley generally' (Smyth) 1867. 
9. Hence, the home, fireside OE. 3. Techn. 
a. The fireplace of a smith s forge. b. The 
floor in a furnace on which the ore or metal is 
exposed to the flame. c. The hollow at the 
bottom of a blast-furnace through which the 
molten metal descends to the crucible. d. A 
portable brazier used in soldering. ME. 

z. A pile of blazing logs on the h. 1849. a. Now this 
extremity, Hath brought me to thy h. Shaks. Puis- 
sant defenders of the h. and home Mayne Reid. 

Comb, t b.-book, a book containing a list of hearths 
for the purpose of the Hearth-tax; -cinder, the 
slag formed on the refinery-hearth; -cricket, the 
common house-cricket ; -fly, an artificial fly used in 
angling j t*yeld = Hkarth-ienny. 

Hea rth-money. Hist, 1660. +1. - 

Church-scot. (Coke.) 9. A tax upon hearths 
or fireplaces; esp. a tax of two shillings per 
annum formerly levied on every fire-hearth in 
England and Wales ; — Chimney-money. 
1663. 

Hearth-penny. Hist, OE. [So called be- 
cause chargeable on every dwelling-house.] 
The payment also called Peter’s pence and 
Rom e-scot, formerly made to the Pope. 
HeaTth-rug. 1894. A rug laid before the 
fireplace. 

Hea*rth-stead. 1475. [f. Stead place.] 
The place of a hearth ; fireside ; hence * home- 
stead. 

Hearthstone (ba*j]>st<?un), sb. ME. 1. The 
flat stone forming the hearth. Hence, the 
fireside or home. 9. A soft kind of stone used 
to whiten hearths, door-steps, etc.; a composi- 
tion used for this purpose 1851. 

z. Whate'er of peace about our b. clings Bveom. 
Hence Hearthstone V. to wbiten with h. ; also 
absol. 

Hea rth-tax. 1689. - Hearth-money. 
Heartily Xha-xtlli), adv, ME. [f. Hearty 
a. + -ly *.] x. In a hearty manner; earnestly, 
sincerely ; with goodwill. 9. Spiritedly, zealous- 
ly ME. 3. With good appetite; abundantly, 
amply 1613. 4. Plenteously; to the full, 

thoroughly; exceedingly, very x686. 

s. Myn lady quod he thanke 1 hertyly Chaucxs. 
a. To fight h. Towett. 3. To feed h. De Fob; 4 
They.. were.. h. beaten Da Fob. 

Heartiness (h&utinea). 153a [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being hearty. 

The duke with a seeming h. gave his consent 
Buknit. 


* (Gar. Kilo). I (*' r< !*“)■ U (fiei. Miller), ti (Fr. dime). I (curl), e (£•) (th,re). I (/i) (r«n). { (Fr. Iain). 3 (fir, fern, #«rth> 
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HEARTLESS 

Heartless (haMtlis), a. ME. [-less.] i. 
lit. Without a heart 1586, a. Spiritless ; out 
of heart, disheartened, dejected ME. ; without 
warmth or seal 1658. 3. Destitute of feeling 

or affection ; callous, unkind, cruel. (The cur- 
rent sense.) X816. 4. Of land: Without fer- 
tility 1 £94. 5. Of food or drink: Without 

sustaining or stimulating power 1657. 6. Of 

plants or trees: a. Without core. b. Not 
forming a heart. 1731. 

a. In a h. mood Of solitude Wordsw. 3. H. things 
Are done and said i* the world Shelley. 5. H. Slops 
1674. Bread, black and h. Burnet. Hence Hea*rt- 
lesb-ly adv., -ness, 

Heeullet (ha’Jtldt). 1826. [-lkt.J A little 
heart or core ; a nucleus. 

Hea-rtlike. 1616. adj. Like or having the 
appearance of a heart, adv . Like or after the 
manner of a heart 1844. 
fHeaitUng. [-ling.] Little or dear 
heart. Shaks. 

Ods heart lings / : a minced oath (= God's heart 1 ). 
+Hea*rtly, a. Ako hertely. ME. [f. Heart 
si. + -ly 1 .] «= Hearty 3, 4. -1600. So 
fHeaTtly adv. — Heartily 1-3. 

Heart of grace, phr, 1530. [Origin and 
early form uncertain.] a. in phr. to take A . of 
gr . , h . a gr., to pluck up courage, b. Hence, to 
get, give, hup, gather A. of gr. 1587. *j , c. Also 

l6-i7th c. to take heart (kart) at grass, to grass. 
Hea-rt- piercing, a . 1590. [See Pierce 

a.] That pierces, or is fitted to pierce, the 
heart; fig. that appeals keenly to the emotions. 
Hence Hea-rt-piarcingiy adv. 

Hea*rt-quaKe. 1561. [See Quake, and 
c t earthquake .] Palpitation of the heart; fig. 
sudden and violent terror, delight, etc. 

Heartquakes shook the joints Of all the Trojans 
Chapman. So Hea'rt-qnalm, in same senses. 
Hea*rt-rending, a . 1687. [See Rend v.] 
That rends the heart ; terribly distressing. So 
HeaTt-rendingly adv. 

Hea*rt-searcning y a, 1647. [Search v.) 
That rigorously examines the heart or feelings. 
So HeATt-aearching sb. 

Heartsease, heart 's-eaae (h 5 *jt#|fe). ME. 
[See Heart si. and Ease.] x. (prop, as two 
words.) Ease of heart; tranquillity or peace of 
mind; freedom from care. 9. The Pansy 
( Viola tricolor ). Also formerly the Wallflower. 

Ilea*rt-shaped, a. 1776. Having the shape 
of a (conventional) heart ; cordate 
Hea-rtaick, o. 1596. [f. Heart sb. + 
Sick a .1 x. Sick at heart ; fig. depressed or 
despondent, a. Pertaining to or characterized 
by heart-sickness 1591. 

1. Chatham, heart-sick of his country's shame 
Cowper. Hence He&Tt-aicknesa. 

Heartsome (ha'its£m), a. Chiefly Sc. 
156 7. [-some.] fi. Spirited, a. That gives 
heart; animating 1596. 3. Cheerful, blithe 

1724. Hence Hea'rtsomely adv 
Hea*rt-sore, sb. ME. [Sore sb.] x. Pain 
or grief of heart; a cause or this. ta. A disease 
of horses, etc. (obs. F. encceur) 1616. 
Heart-sore, a. 1591. [Sore a.] Sore at 
heart ; characterized by grief. Two Gent. I. i. 

^ea •rt-spoon. Obs . or dial. ME. [See 
Spoon sbA a. The depression at the end of 
the breast-Done. b. The pit of the stomach ; 
the navel or midriff. 

Hea-rt-strike, v. rare. 1637. [See Strike 
v.] irons. To strike to the heart, deeply affect 
the feelings of. So Hea'rt-atricken ppl. a 
•ly adv. 

Heart-strings (ha-rtistritjz), sb.pl. 1483. 
[f. Heart sb. 4 String 4 sinew, tendon ] 
X. In old Anatomy, the tendons or nerves sup- 
posed to brace and sustain the heart. Also 
transf. and fig. a. esp. The most intense feel- 
ings; the deepest affections ; the heart 1596. 

a The falsest woman. That ever broke man's heart- 
Strings Fletchki. To play upon the heart-strings 
18 87. 

Hea*rt-struck, ppl. a. 1605. Struck to the 
heart: fa. Keenly distressing the heart; b. 
Smitten with mental anguish or dismay, 
a. His beart-strooke injuries Shake. 

Heart-whole, a . 1470. [See Whole.] 


1. Having the spirits or courage unimpaired ; 
undismayed. a. Having the affections unen- 
gaged xooo, $* Whole-hearted; free lrom 
hypocrisy or affectation ; sincere, genuine 
1684 ; unmitigated xSix. 

a. Cupid hath dapt him oth' shoulder, but He 
warrant him heart hole Shaks. 3. A heart-whole laugh 
1886, traitor Lamb, Hence Hea'rtwboleneaa. 
Hea*rt~wise, adv. 1797. [-wise.] After 
the manner or shape of a heart. 
Hea-rt-wood. 1801. A name for the cen- 
tral part of the timber of exogenous trees, 
hardened and matured by age; duramen. 
Ebony, .is the heart-wood of tne date-tree 187$. 
Heartwort (hautwwt). ME. [From form 
of leaves (or ? seeds).] 1. The plant A risto- 
lochia Clematitis , also called Birthwort. fa. 
* Hartwort, q. v. 1 * 3 - A species of Mint. 
Gerards. 

Hearty (ha*Jti) ; a. {adv.) and sb. ME. [f. 
Heart sb . + -y l .j Full of heart x. f Full of 
courage. In later use: Zealous; energetic or 
thorough in one's support or action. ta. 
Possessed of understanding. Wyclif. 3. Full 
of kindly sentiment or goodwill; cordial, kind- 
hearted, genial, cheery 1440. 4. Heartfelt, 

genuine, sincere 1479. 5. Giving unrestrained 

expression to the feelings ; vehement, vigorous 
x66x. 6. In sound health, having good appe- 
tite and spirits; vigorous, hale 15^2. 7. Of 

food or drink: Strengthening, invigorating 
1617. 8. Of a meal, etc.: Satisfying; abun- 
dant, ample, full 1593. 9. Of soil, etc. : In 

good heart, well fitted to bear crops X573. to. 
Of timber; Consisting of heart-wood; strong, 
durable 1624. 

z. H. for the government Swift, in the common 
cause Macaulay. 3. 11 . Salutations Addison. 4. 
With hertv thankes 1526. 5. Ah. curse Scott, slap 

on the back Dicks, ns. 8. Ah. and prolonged repast 
W. Irving. 

B. adv . or quasi-u<A\ ■= Heartily. 1753. 

C* sb. A hearty fellow; a brave, vigorous 
man ; esp. in nautical use. Hence, a sailor, a 
jack-tar 1839, 

Heat (hfl), sb. [OE. hmtu, hkto str. fern., 
also hmte wk. fem.; the former : — OTeut. 
* haittn -, (. *haito- Hot; Ante corresponds to 
a type +haitjbn ] x. The quality of being hot ; 
often regarded as a substance or thing con- 
tained in or issuing from bodies ; esp. In ordi- 
nary use, A high or sensible degree of this 
quality; high temperature; warmth b. The 
sensation or perception of this quality or con- 
dition; one of the primary sensations, produced 
by contact with or nearness to fire or any body 
at a high temperature, by any agency that 
quickens the circulation of the blood, etc. 1704. 
c. With adjs. of colour, used in reference to 
the appearance of metals, etc. when at certain 
high temperatures, as Blue h., etc. ; also with 
other defining words, as Blood-heat, etc.: 
see the defining words 1703. a. In Physics , 
formerly supposed to be an elastic material 
fluid [Caloric), of extreme subtility, attracted 
and absorbed by all bodies ; now beld to be a 
form of Energy, viz. the kinetic and potential 
energy of the invisible molecules of bodies 
x6 26. 3. spec . A hot condition of the atmo- 


sphere or physical environment ; hot weather or 
climate : often spoken of as an agent percep- 
tible by its effects OE b. (with pi.) A hot 
period or season ME. c. A fire. ActsxxviW. 3, 
d. High temperature produced by fermentation 
or putrefaction, as in a hotbed ; hence concr. a 
hotbed, esp. in phr. in h . ME. 4. As a quality 
or eondition of animal bodies (see quots.) OE. 
1 5- In mediaeval physiology, as a quality of 
' elements \ 4 humours ’, and bodies in general: 
see Hot a. -1626. 6. The quality of being hot 
in taste 2586. 7. A redness or eruption on the 
skin, accompanied by a sensation of heat, or 
indicating inflammation 1597. 8. A heating; 

esp. a single operation of heating, as o I iron m 
a furnace ; hence concr the quantity of metal 
heated at one operation 1594. +b. A run 

given to a race-horse in preparation for a race 
-* 75 x - 0* A single bout of action; a 

stroke, a * go . Chiefly in phr. at a A, ME. 
xo. A single course in a race, etc. (See also 
Dead heat.) Also transf. and fig 1663. xx. 
Intensity or warmth of feeling OK b. (with 


heath 

pi.) An access of feeling or intensity ME e. 
(with pi.) A fit of passion or anger; ta quarrel 
1549. td. Passionateness, excitability -1718. 
xa. The intense or violent stage of any action; 
height. Stress (e.g. of conflict, etc.) 1588. 13. 

Sexual excitement in animals during the breed- 
ing season 1768. 

s. c* Several degrees of Heats Smiths take of their 
Iron.. At first, a Blood-red H. Secondly, a White 
Flame H. 'thirdly, a Sparkling, oar Welding H 
Mqxom. a Radtant heat : not properly h. at all, 
but the energy of vibration of the intervening ether 
when heat is transmitted from one body to another 
body not in contact ; it is identical, within a certain 
range of wave-length, with light. Latent A. (Physics) ; 
the h. required to convert a solid into a liquid or 
vapour, or a liquid into vapours formerly regarded 
as being absorbed and remaining latent in the resulting 
liquid or vapour ; now viewed as the energy absorbed 
during the change of state. Specific A (Physics) : 
the h. required to raise the temperature of a given 
substance to a given extent (usually one degree). 
Atomic, molecular h. (Chem.): the product ol the 
Specific h. of a substance into its atomic or mofo-nlar 
weight. 3. That knows not parching h. nor freezing 
cold Shaks. b. 7 he great heates are abated Barit. 
4. Natural A, vital A. : the warmth characteristic of 
a living body. The vital h. Forsakes ber limbs Dry- 
den. The burning h. of his skin 1782. 6. The h. of 

the Ginger Shake. 7. Prickly A. : a skin disease 
( Lichen tropicus), characterized by minute papulae 
formed by the hyperemia of the sweat follicles. 
9. Neither can a true just play, which is to bear the 
lest of ages, br produced at a n. Dhydbn. a xx. In 
suddainn. and passion 1694, c. To keep alive heats 
and animosities Wellington. t it lo com vpon 
them, in the heate of their diuision Shaks. 

Comb, t h.-apoplexy. -asphyxia — heatstroke ; 
•engine, one in which the mouve power is produced 
by h. i -factor » Entropy ; -spectrum, the spectrum 
or heat-rays, visible and invisible; -stroke, an affec- 
tion of the nervous system, often fatal, caused by 
exposure to excessive h. ; -unit, a unit quantity of 
h. ; usually reckoned as the amount of h. required to 
raise the temperature of a unit weight (pound, 
gramme, etc.) of water one degree. 

Heat (hA), v. Pa. t. and pplc. heated, 
f heate (Shaks.). [Com. Teut.: OE. Ax tan 
: — OTeut. *h<iii/an, f. *hait-ot Hot.] 

I. trans. x. To communicate heat to; to 
make hot, to warm; to raise the temperature 
of. a. To cause to fed hot or warm ; to bring 
into a condition of bodily heat, to inflame 
Also absol. 1601 3 .fig. To rouse to intense 

emotion; to excite in mind or feeling; to in 
spire with ardour ; to inflame M E. 

x. When I am cold, he heates me with beating 
Shaks. b. Men heaied with wine Warburton. 3. He 
hath., cooled my friends, heated mine enemies Shaks 
EL intr \ 1. To contract heat, become hot or 
warm, rise in temperature OE. b. To grow 
hot; to become inflamed physically ME. a. 
fig. To become inflamed or excited in mind or 
feeling; to wax warm ME. 

x. Green hay heats in a mow, and green corn in a 
bin Webster s.v. b. Let my Liuer rather heuts 
with wine Shaks. s. As 1 heated, so did she 1880. 
Hence Heatedly adv. with warmth of temper. 

Hea*t-drop. 1615. Usu. in //. • a. A few 
drops of rain ushering in a hot day Also fig . , 
e.g. of tears, b. Drops of sweat 
Heater (hrtax). 150a [f. II eat c. + -er 1 .] 
x. A person or thing that heats. a. spec. Any 
of various contrivances for imparting heat; e.g, 
an iron made hot, and put into a box-iron, 
smoothing-iron, tea-urn, etc.; a stove for 
heating a room, etc. ; a vessel in which some- 
thing is placed to be heated 1755. 3. attnb., 

as h. shield, a shield shaped like a flat-iron 
heater i8ai. 

Heath (hi}), sb. [OE. h&b (:— 
from pre-Teut. root *kait- ; cf. L. bu-cetum 
cow-pasture.] x. Open uncultivated ground . 
a bare, more or less flat, tract of land, naturally 
covered with low herbage and dwarf shrubs, 
esp. with heath, heather, or ling. tb. transf. 
Part of a garden left more or less wild. Bacon. 
a. A name Of plants and shrubs found upon 
heaths or in waste places. *• The ordinary 
name for species of Erica, esp. E. (now Callu - 
na) vulgaris, common heath, heather, or ling, 
E. cinema, and R. tetralix OE b. With dis- 
tinctive additions, applied to other species of 
Erica, and allied genera; and pop. to some 
other plants 16x7. c. In Covcrdale s and later 
versions of Jer. xvii 6. xlviii. 6, applied to 
some desert plant, identified variously with 
Tamarisk, or with Savin, Juniferus Sabina, 
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HEATH-BELL 

8* Short for heath butterfly, moth 1827. 
mJtrib. OE. 

«. Onholte wad hethe the racrye Homers daye Lydo. 
An uninteresting flat, with many heaths of ling A. 
Young, a. a. Now would I giue a thousand furlongs 
of Sea, for an Acre of barren ground : Long heath 
1= Erica vu lgaris\ Brown Firrs, anything Shaks. 

Comb.x h.-ale. -beer, a traditional beverage an. 
Ciently brewed ‘from the flowers of heather ) •Crop- 
per, tit. one that crops or feeds On h. ) a sheep or 
pony living on open h. f hence, a person who inhabits 
a h. { -fowl — Heath-bird ) -game, grouse or moor, 
fowl t -tax, a tax to defray the expenses of repairing 
the course at Newmarket) -throstle, -thrush, the 
Ring- black bird or King-ouzel, Turtius torf status. 

b. In names of troes and plants t applied to any 
species which grow on heaths, as k. btdstraw, etc. ; 
h.-fern, the Sweet Mountain Fern, Lastrta Oreo- 
f ter is 1 -grass, Triodia decumbent \ f.rone, the 
rose of Jericho, Anastatica H ierochuntina. 

Hea-th-bell. 1804. 1. The bell-shaped 

flower of the Heath ; cf. Heathkr-beljl 1808. 

a. Any bell-shaped flower growing on heaths, 
esp. the Bine-bell. 

He&’th-berry. OE. A name of various 
berries growing on heaths, esp. the Bilberry 
and Crowberry. 

Health-bird. 1683. A bird which lives on 
heaths; spec . the Black Grouse, of which the 
male is the Heath-cock and the female the 
Heath-hen. 

He&'th-cock. 1590. The male of the 
H E ath-bird or Black Grouse ( Tetrao tetrix ), the 
Blackcock ; in N. America, the Canada grouse. 

Heathen (hi'fien, -&'n). [OE. hade*; cf. 
Goth. kai)>n6 Gentile or heathen woman. 
Orig. 4 dweller on the heath a loose rendering 
of L. paganus.] 

A. adj. 1. Applied to persons or races whose 
religion is neither Christian, Jewish, nor 
Mohammedan; pagan; Gentile. In earlier 
times applied also to Mohammedans; now 
mostly restricted to those bolding polytheistic 
beliefs, a. Pertaining to such persons or races, 
01 1 ) their religion and customs OE. Also transf 

1. The h. priests Swirr, Soldan Scott. a. Jn al 
places crystcn and liethen Caxton. transf \ Bishops 
•f Durham and naked h. colliers Emkkbon. 

B. sb . (or adj. used sub ft.) 1. One who holds 
a religious belief which is neither Christian, 

i lewish, nor Mohammedan; a pag.m OE. 
The adj. pi., the heathen , is now collective; 
n O.T. »■ the Gentiles; the sb. pi. heathen* is 
mostly individual.) a. transf. One who is no 
better than a heathen 1818. 

1 , I was sorry to find more merry in an h. than in a 
brother Christian Swirr. a. Puir frightened heathens 
that they are Scott. 

Heathendom (hfff&idam). [OE. hottlen- 
d<fm ; f. Heathen + -dom. In mod. use npp. 
formed anew after Christendom. ] x. Hea- 

thenism. a. The domain or realm of the 
heathen ; the heathen world i860. 
Heathenesse (hr 5 Sne:s) . arch. [OE. hwtien- 
nes t - nys ; see Heathen and -ness.] x. 
Heathenism, a. — Heathendom a. ME. 
Heathenish (hrCcniJ), a. [OE. hmfonisc. 
In mod. use prob. a new formation; see -ish.] 
X. Of or pertaining to the heathen (now rare). 
+a. • Heathen c. x. -1718. 8- transf , ; and 

m. Heathen-like; unworthy of a Christian, 

b. colloq. Abominable, 4 beastly * 1593. 

x. The h. temples Bryant, a. The h. philosopher 
Plutarch 165a. 3. Most H.. and most grease Shaks. 
Hence He&*theniali-ly adv., -ness. 
Heathenism [hfWnix’m). 1605. [-ism.] 
i. Heathen practice or belief ; paganism. Also 
with a and pi. a. transf. Unchristian state of 
things ; unchristian degradation or barbarism 
I 74 3 " 

a. The practical h. of our great cities (mod.). 
Hea*thenize, v. i68x. [-ize.] z. trans. 
To render heathen or heathenish, o. intr. To 
become heathen or heathenish 1769. 
He&’thenly, nth. ME. [-ly*.J After the 
manner of the heathen ; barbarously. 
Heathenness, var. Heathenesse, 
Heathenry [hf&Snri). 1577- [>**•] *• 
Heathen belief, practice, custom, character, or 
quality; heathenism. 8, Heathen people. 
K. F. Burton. 

x. In ccmnietting the Hand from heathenrle to 


i ^r jstianitie 1577, 


.ther (heUbi). ME. [Commonly referred 
rlier form hadderts 


to heath ; but the earlier f 
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this. J x. The Scotch name, now in general 
use, for the native species of Erica, called in 
the north of England Ling ; esp. E. (now 
Calluna) vulgaris, Common H. ( and E. cinerea , 
Fine-leaved xieath or Lesser Dell-h. Also 
transf. A. attrib . Of, pertaiuing to, consisting 
of, or made from heather, a& h.-ale, etc.; of 
the colour or appearance of heather, as h.~ 
mixture , etc. 1819. 

1. In the Northern©. .places of this Island.. They 
dry their malt with ling, or heath, called there h. 
1633. Phr. To set the A. on firei to make a dis- 
turbance. To take to the h . : to become an outlaw. 

Comb. 1 h.-cat, a cat living wild among the h. ; 
hencafig. of a person 1 -grass = heath-grass, Triodia 
decumbent « -owl, the bhou-eared Owl. Asio accept* 
trinus. 

Heather-bell. 17^5. A name of : a. Erica 
tetralix (or its blossom); b. E. cinerea. 

Hea ther-blea t (er. Sc. [Perversion of OE, 
knferbltete.] A snipe. 

Heathery ^he*6ari), g. 1535. [f. Heather 
+ -Y.] Covered with or abounding in heather 
of the nature of heather. 

Hea-th-hen* 1591. The female of the 
Heath-cock; applied in N. America to species 
of grouse. 

Heath-pea (brppr). Also +-pease. 1633. 
A tuberous-rooted leguminous plant, I.athyrus 
macrorrhi&us ( O rob us tubet osus), also called 
Cannele . 

Heathy (hf-J>i), a. 1450. [f. Heath + -y.] 
Abounding in or covered with heath; of the 
nature of heath ; heathery. 

Heating (V*tirj), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Heat 
7 \ + -ing L] The action of Heat v.; Impart- 
ing of heat or warmth ; becoming hot ; trehn. 

* getting the steel hot for rolling \ 

Heading, ppl. a. 1591. [-ing*.] That 
heats or makes hot ; making the blood too 
1 hot ns h. diet. 

Heating surface, the total surface of a “-tram boiler, 
exposed on one side to the fire, on the other to water; 
th«* fire- surface. Hence Hea’tLngly adv. 

Hea tless, a. rare. 1596. [-less.] Desti- 
tute of heat. 

Heat-spot. 1823. a. A freckle, b. Physiol. 
A spot or point ol the skin at which heat can be 
produced. 

Heat-wave. 1678. a. A wave of radiant 
heat ; one of those vibrations of ether that pro- 
duce heating effects. b. A wave or access of 
excessive heat in the atmosphere, esp. when 
regarded as passing from one place to another. 
Hearnne (hJum). Obs . or arch. 157a. [a. 
F. >— OF. helme; see Helm jA. 1 ] A massive 
helmet, reaching down to the shoulders. 
He&uto- (hi ,§Ui), bef. vowel beaut-, comb, 
f. Gr. lauroG of oneself, used ocoas. for Auto-: 
as Heau tomoTphism [Gr. ttofxpf{], ascription 
of one’s own characteristics to another. 

Heave (.htv), v. Pa. t. and pple. heaved 
(hfvd), hove (hJ«v). [Com. lent. str. vb. ; 
OE. hfbban, hdfi hafen : — OTeut. *hafjan, hbfi 
hatano corresp. to L. capere, capio , to take. 
The orig. sense was 1 take \ whence, through 
1 take up came that of 4 lift, raise 
L trans. i. To lift, raise, bear up. (Often 
with up.) In mod. use : To raise with effort 
or force; to hoist 1715. Also absol. a. 
transf. and fig. To raise OE. ; fto exalt; to 
extol -1641. +3. spec . To lift (a child) from 

the font; to stand sponsor to; hence transf. 
to baptize, christen -1571. •fa. To lift and 
take away, carry off, remove -1649, tb. 
Thieves * Cant. To * lift to rob -1700. c. 
Mining and Geol. To move away or displace 
(a vein or stratum) : said of another intersect- 
ing it 1728. 5. To cause to swell up or bulge 

out 1573. 6. To cause to rise in repeated 

efforts 1612. 7, To utter (a groan, sigh, sob; 

rarely , words) with effort; to fetch 1600. 8, 

To throw, cast, fling, toss, hurl (esp. with 
effort). Now only Naut. and colloq. 1592. 9. 

Naut. To haul up or raise by means of a rope; 
to haul, pull, draw with a rope or cable ; to 
haul a cable ; to weigh (anchor) ; to unfurl (a 
flag or sail ; also, to k. out ) ; to cause (a ship) 
to move in some direction, as by hauling at a 
rope. Also absol. 1606. 

x. How could I once took up, or h. the bead Mil*. 
To h. a boat into a sloop Smbiton. a. For the pre. 


HEAVEN 

vention of growing schisme the Bishop was heav’d 
abo\ e the Presbyter Milt. 6. The water wa> observed 
. .to be heaved up and agitated Dr la Bkchk. 7. The 
wretched annimall heau d forth such groanes Shaks. 

8. The Pirats had heaued me ouer hoord Gkkknb. 

9. We beau’d home our Anker 1633. Heaving astern, 
causing a ship to go backwards, by heaving on a 
cable fastened to some fixed point behind her. 

XL intr. i # To rise, mount, come up, spring 
up. Obs. exc. In spec. uses. ME. a. To swell 
up, bulge out 1609. 8- To rise with alternate 

falling, as waves, etc. Msofig. 1618. 4. To 

draw in the breath with effort ; to pant, gasp 
1678. 5. To make an effort to vomit ; to retch; 

*\sofig. 1601 . f6. To make an effort to lift 

or move something ; to push or press with force; 
to endeavour, labour, strive -1742. 7. To pull 

or haul (at a rope, etc.) ; to push (at the capstan 
so as to haul in the cable) ; to move the ship 
in some di lection by such means ; of the ship, 
to move or turn in some direction 1626. 

1. Phr. H. and set : to rise and fall, as a floating 
object upon the waveb a. Their Petticoats, which 
began to h. and swell before you left us Addison. 
3. When heaved the long and sullen sea 18&7. 4. He 
heaves for Bieath Drydi-n. £ ( ttans .) To heaue the 
gorge Shaks. 6. Phr. Hi, at : to aim at, strive after, 
t //. at (fig,): to meditate or threaten an attack upon) 
to oppose; to aim at with hostile intent.^ His adver- 
saries heaved at him, to cast him out of his Bishoprick 
Fut.i'KR. 7. Phr. Heaving ahead, is the act oT nd- 
vancing 01 drawing a ship forward by heaving on a 
cable or rope made fast to some fixed point before 
bt r Smyth. 

Phrases. To A. a-pcak ; to bring (a ship) into the 
position in which the cable hangs perpenditulaily 
between ths hawse and the anchoi ; sec A-pkak. To 
h (the ship) in stays : to bring he» head to the wind 
jn tacking ; also intr. of the ship. To k. short : to h 
in on the cable until the vessel is nearly over her 
anchor. To h taut : to h. at the capstan until the 
cable is taut H. down : to turn (a ship) over on one 
side by means of purchases attached to the masts t 
to careen. (Also intr. of the ship.) H to : to bring 
the ship to a standstill by setting the sails so as to 
counteract each other ) to make her lie to. JH. in 
sight : to rise into view, become visible 1 hence (col tog.) 
transf. in general sense. 

Heave (hfv), sb. 1571. [f. prcc. vb.] 1. 
An act of Leaving, in various senses (sec quots.) 
2. Mining and Geol. A horizontal displacement 
or dislocation of a vein or stratum, at a fault 
1801. 3. pi. A disease of horses, broken wind 
1828. 

t. When his heaves renew, .his heait panteth Tkwf.l. 
Divers heaves were made at the Duke of Lauderdale 
North. Heave.. 3. Effort to vomit Johnson. Hi© 
h. of the sea 1834. A h. of surprise Stevrnson. 

Heave ho, interj. and sb. ME. [app. 
Heave (imper.), with Ilo int.] A cry of 
sailors in heaving the anchor up, etc.; also, 
the burden of a son g. Also as vb. (with vbl. sb.). 
Heaven (heVn), sb. [OE heden , hefen , 
-on, heofon, - un , str. masc. ; in late OE. also 
heofone wk. fem. Ult. ctym. imkn. ; not conn, 
w. *hafjan to Heave, the c being radical.] x. 
The expanse in which the sun, moon, and stars 
are seen, which resembles a vast vauIi or canopy 
overarching the earth, on the ‘ face ’ or surface 
of which the clouds seem Co float Since 17th 

c. chiefly poet, in the sing, b. The pi. heavens 
was formerly used, esp. in O.T., in the samo 
sense as the sing. ; it is now the prose form for 
the visible sky. Hence maps of the heavens, 
etc. OE. a. =* Climate 1581. a- The ‘ realm ' 
or region of space beyond the clouds, of which 
the visible sky is poetically viewed as the 4 floor ’ 
OE. fAlso transf. b. In pi.: cocas. * the 
regions of space in which the heavenly bodies 
move 1676. 4. Each of the 'spheres' or 

spherical shells, lying above or outside ol each 
other, into which the realms of space outside 
the earth were formerly divided. Their num- 
ber varied from seven to eleven. ME 5. The 
celestial abode of immortal beings; the habita- 
tion of God and his angels, and of beatified 
spirits ; the state of the blessed hereafter. Opp. 
to hell. OE Also in pi. b. By the jews 
seven heavens were recognized ; the highest, 
the ' heaven of heavens being the abode of 
God and the most exalted angels. Thenoe 
also the seven heavens of Mohammed. OE c. 
The seat of the celestial deities of heathen 
mythology ME. 0. The power or majesty of 
heaven ; Providence, God. (With capital n.) 
OR Also in pU The gods ; God 1579. b. In 
asseverations and exclams. ME 7. fig a. A 
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HEAVEN 

place of supreme bliss ME, b. A state of bliss 
ME, 8. transf. [from il. The covering over 
an Elizabethan stage. [F. del, Ger. kimmel. J 
1611. 9. a. simple attrib.: * of heaven etc. 

OE.; h. -bliss ME^-1583. b. objective, as //.- 
kissing Shaks. c. advb. 'to or towards 
heaven etc. 1591. 

1. All that is vnaer the heaucn Coverdale Eccl. Hi. s. 
Heaven’s high canopy, that covers all Dryden. Trees, 
as high as h Tennyson. b. The heauens shal geue 
their dew Covkrdalk Zech . yiii. 12. a. Flowers of 
all heavens . . Grew side by side Tennyson. 3. Looke 
how the floore of heauen lsthickeinlayed with pattens 
of bright gold Shaks. b. Far above the starry 
heavens Cudworih. 4. Deepening thro’ the silent 
spheres H. over H. rose the night Tbnnyson. fig. 
Hen. V , Prol. a. 5. H. lies about us in our infancy 
Wordsw. //. Wee haue a great high Priest, that is 
passed into the heauens Heb . iv. 14. b. The heauen 
and heauen of heauens cannot conteine Thee 1 Kings 
viii. 97. 6. The will And high permission of all-ruling 

H. Milt. b. By heav'n the story 's true Addison. 
Gracious H. I who are you i8or. Heavens, .what an 
idea Mrs. Marckt. 7. 1 follow thee, and make a 
heauen of hell Shaks. b. O what a h. is loue 1 O 
what a hell Middleton & Dekkbr. In the seventh 
h. (cf. 4) of delight Scott. 9. a. Ene the Tower 
Obstruct Heav'n Towrs Milt. b. This h.-aspiring 
tower Hawthorns. 

Hea-ven, v. 1627. [f. prcc. sb.] trans . 

To make heavenly in character; also, to bless 
with heaven, beatify. 

Hea-ven-bom, a. 1595. 1. Of celestial 

birth. 9. Specially pieparcd or designed by 
I leaven for the work. Now often sarcastic . 1789. 

x. The Heaven-bom child Milt. a. A heaven-born 
teacher Scott; heaven-born amateur 1858. 

Heaven-gate* ME. The gate or portal of 
heaven. 

Heaven-high, a. and adv. OE. As high 
as heaven. 

fHea-venish, a. ME. [-ISH.] Of or per- 
taining to heaven -1577. Hence THea*venish- 
ly adv . Chaucer. 

Hea-venize, v. To render heavenly. Bp. 
Hall. 

Hea-venlike. 1548. [-like.] i. adj. 
Heavenly. 3. adv. After the manner of hea- 
ven. Swinburne. 

Heavenly (heVnli), a . (sb.) [OE. heofon- 
lic; see -LY 1 .] x. Of. in, or belonging to 
heaven ; celestial 9. Of or belonging to the 
natural heaven or sky; as h . bodies , i.e. the 
stars, planets, comets, etc. Formerly also, 
Coming from the clouds or atmosphere ; as h . 
dew. ME. 3. Having relation to heaven and 
divine things ; divine ME. 4. Of more than 
earthly excellence; 'divine* 1425. _ 5. absol. in 
pi. The heaven lies : tr. Gr. (lv) rois hrovpaviois 
(Eph. 1. 3, iii. 10), variously translated ' (in) 
neavenly places ’ or ' things r 1844. 

x. A showr of heauenly bread Bible Transl. Pref. 
x. A breaking . . Of heauenly oaths Shaks. 4. The 11 
Rosaline Shaks A H. Voice Steele, day 1779. 
Hence Hea*venlineBS, h. state or quality. 

Hea-venly, adv. [OE. heofonllce ; see 
-ly*. ] 1. From or by heaven ; in a heavenly 

manner or degree. 9. To the extent of heaven, 
as in A wide 1674. 

1. Oh she was heauenly true Oth. v. il 135. Our 
h.-guided soul Milt. 

Hea-venly-mi nded, a . 1656. Having 
the thoughts and affections set on things above; 
holy, devout. 1 lence Hea*venly-mi*ndednes*. 
Hea-ven-sent, a. 1649. Sent from heaven. 
Heavenward ( lie Vnwgxd). ME. [f. Hea- 
ven jA + - ward.] 

A adv. Towards, or in the direction of, 
heaven. Orig. to heaven-ward. 

B. adj. Directed towards heaven 1795. 

So Hea'venwards adv. 

Hea‘ve-o fifering. 1530. In the Levitical 
law : An offering which was heaved or elevated 
by the priest when offered ; also used of other 
offerings. Exod. xxix. 27. 

Heaver (h** vox). 1586. [f. Heave v. + 
-KR 1 . ] 1. A person who heaves ; spec . a dock- 
labourer employed in landing goods. 9. Some- 
thing that heaves ; spee. ( Naut .) a bar used as 
a lever or purchase 1598. 

Heaves, a disease of horses ; see Heave 
sb . 3. 

Heave shoulder. 1530. In the Levitical 
law ; The shoulder of an animal heaved or 
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elevated in sacrifice. Also transf. and fig. 

Hea:vler-than-ai*r t designating a dying 
machine whose weight is greater than the 
weight of the air which it displaces x888. 

Heavily (he*vili), adv. [OE. hejigllee adv., 
from hefig Heavy; see -LY*.] i. In a heavy 
manner ; with or as with weight [lit. and fig')* 
ponderously; burdensomely ME. 9. With 
heavy movement; laboriously, sluggishly OE. 
3. With sorrow, grief, or displeasure. Obs. or 
arch. OE. 4. Forcibly, violently ; intensely ; 
severely OE. 5. To a large or heavy amount 
1819. 

x. A Gentleman leaning upon me, and x very h. 
Steels. Time hangs h. on her hands (mod.). a. 
And broke off their cnaret wheelcs, that they draue 
them heauily Exod. xiv. 95. 3. Berkley, .took this 

refusal very h. Clarendon. 4. Thou shall be heauily 
punished Shaks. 5. H. wooded 1864. 

Heaviness (he’vines). [OF. heji^ncs\ see 
-ness.] The state or quality of being heavy ; 
ponderousness; gravity; weight of impact 
ME.; burdensomeness OE.; tanger -1590; 
torpor ; dullness ; want of animation OE. ; de- 
jectedness of mind ; tgrief ME. 

Heaving (hrviij), sb. ME. [f. Heave 
v. + -ing *. | The action of Heave v. t in vari- 
ous senses. 

Comb . : h.-line (Naut.), a line, usually from 5 to 10 
fathoms long, used for casting from a vessel to enable 
a hawser to be hauled ashore or to another vessel ; 
-net, a net that is heaved or hauled up. 

Hea-visome, a. Obs. or dial. ME. [f 
Heavy a. +-some. | Of heavy mood, doleful; 
dull. 

Heavy (he-vi), a. 1 (sb.) [OE. k$/ig 
OTeut. *habigo-, *habugo- t f. *hafi-z t OE, hf/e 
weight, f. *hafjan to Heave.] 

I. 1. Of great weight ; ponderous, b. Hence, 

in large quantity or amount, abundant 1728. c. 
techn. Possessing (non-negligible) weight 1871. 
9. Of great weight in proportion to bulk OE. 3. 
Great with young. Also fig. 1622. 4. Laden with 
(something) 1622. 5. Applied to classes of 

goods, animals, etc. of more than a defined or 
usual weight 1617. Hence b. transf. Connected 
or concerned with the manufacture, carriage, 
etc. of such articles 1888. 6. Mil. Carrying 

heavy arms or equipments : said chiefly of 
soldiers 1836. 

x. [A coate] too heavie and hnte for summer 150*. 
Pbr. To lie , sit h. upon , or at (chiefly fig.). b. H. 
harvests Pope. a. Platinum, the heaviest metal 
Lockyer. The pasty is h. 1887. 4. His men h. and 

laden with booty Bacon. 5. H. artillery 1727. Phr. 
H. metal 1 guns or shot of large size j hence Jig. 
ability | power j also, a person or persons of great 
ability or power. _ D. A curate in the H. Woollen 
District of Yorkshire 1888. 6. Phr. if. order or h. 

marching order , that of a soldier equipped and 
carrying, besides his arms and ammunition, complete 
kit and great-coat. 

II. i. Having great momentum; that falls 
or strikes with force MP3. 3. Of ground, a 
road, etc.: That clings or hangs, heavily to the 
spade, feet, wheels, etc. Also transf. 15 77. 
3. That weighs upon the stomach ; difficult of 
digestion 1574. 

x. A h. sea Southey., a. The h. state ef the roads 
1837. transf. H. walking Thokeau. 3. Bacon U a 
coarse and h. food 1842. 

HL x. Of great import; weighty; grave. 
Now rare or Obs. OH 9. Grave, severe, pro- 
found, intense OE, 

x. Trust him not in matter of heauie consequence 
Shaks. a. H. complaints 1801, frost Dickens. 

IV. 1. Of the sky, clouds, etc.: Dark with 

clouds; lowering, gloomy 1^83. 9. Thick, 

coarse ; also, massive ; wanting in lightness or 
delicacy 1818. 3. Having a sound like that 

made by a heavy object ; loud and deep 18x0. 

s. H. features Scott, renaissance porch 1886, hand- 
writing (mod.). 3. A deep and h. bell Shelley. 

V. x. Ponderous and slow mentally ME. 

a. Acting or moving slowly, clumsily, or with 
difficulty ; sluggish ; unwieldy ME. 3. Of 
things : Wanting in vivacity; tedious, uninter- 
esting 1601. 4. Theatr. Serious; relating to 

the representation of sombre or tragic parts 
1826. 

1. ITie heaviest man in the country Pepys. a. His 
heels too h., and his head too light Dryden. Sleep- 
less nights and h. days Byron. If Time be h. on your 
hands Tennyson. 3. So h. a book Swirr. 4. As the 
h. villain at the Surrey Theatre would say Helps. 

VI. ti. Of persons: Oppressive; annoying; 
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angry; violent -1703. 9. Hard to bear; 

grievous, sore ; distressful OE. 3. Hard to 
perform ; laborious, toilsome ME. 4. Causing 
or occasioning sorrow ME. 5. Oppressive to 
the bodily sense ME. 

x. iH. friend : a troublesome or evil friend; an 
enemy. So h. father, a. I le.. endure Your heauiest 
Censure Shaks. A h. calamity 1844. 4. A heavie 

Christmasse Grafton. H. news Carlyle, iff. hill: 
the ascent to Tyburn ; the way to the gallows. 

VH. x. Weighed down with sorrow or grief ; 
sorrowful ME. g. Weighed down by sleep, 
weariness, etc.; hence esp. weary from sleep, 
drowsy ME. 

a. With eyelids h. and red Hood. 

VIII. That does what is expressed heavily, 
as in a h. drinker 1816. 

Comb . : h. drift-ice, h. ice, that which has a great 
depth in proportion, and not in a state of decay 1 
•earth =* Baryta; fa. pine, the Emus ponderosa g 
h. swell (eolloq.), a man of showy and impressive 
appeal ance (with pun on sense II. 1). 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol. J x. pi. Heavtes\ 
heavy cavalry ; the Dragoon Guards. Rarely 
in sing. 1841. Also, heavy artillery. 9. A 
stage wagon for the conveyance of goods. Ds 
Quincey. 8. — Heavy wet. 

Heavy (hi *vi), afi 1864. [-Y 1 .] Suffering 
from the heaves. 

Heavy (he-vi), adv. [OE. hefige, f. hefig 
Heavy a.] — Heavily. Now chiefly hyphened 
to pples. which it qualifies, 
t Heavy, v. [OE. hefigian : — OTeut. *hebi- 
gbjan. ] To make or become heavy, in various 
senses -1581. 

Heavy-armed (he-vi, aimd), a. 1836. 
Bearing heavy armour or arms. 

Hea-vy-ha-nded, a. 1633. x. a. Having 
the hands heavy from weariness. b. Clumsy 
1647. 3. Full-handed 1864. 3- Overbearing 

1883. 

Hea-vy-hea-ded, a. 1559. 1. Having a 

heavy or large head 1684. 9. Dull, stupid 

1590. 3. Drowsy 1552. 

3. This heavy-headed revel . . Makes us traduced 
Shaks. 

Hea-vy-hea-rted, a. ME. 1. Having a 
heavy heart; snd. 9. Caused by a heavy 
heart; doleful 1562. 

Hea-vy-la-den, a. 1440. x. Loaded heavi- 
ly. Also fig. 9. Oppiessed; weighed down 
with trouble, etc. 1611. 

a. Come vnto mee all ye that labour, and are heauie 
laden Malt. xi. 93. Also h.-loaden Isa. xlvi. 1. 

Heavy spar. 1789. [tr. Ger. Schwerspat. ] 
The native sulphate of barium, barytes; also 
improp. applied to barium carbonate, etc. 

Heavy-weight. 1857. A person or animal 
of more than the average weight ; spec, a jockey, 
etc., of more than the average weight ; a boxer 
over 12 st. 7 ; transf. a horse that carries more 
than the average weight. Also fig . 

Heflvy wet. slang. 1821. [Wet sb.'] 
Malt liquor. 

Hebdomad, -ade (he'lxDmsed, -did). 
1545. [ad. L. hebdomas , hebdomad a. Gr. 
^5o/id? (-a8-).] ti. The number seven ; a 
group of seven -1837. 3. The space of seven 

days, a week x6oo. 3. In some Gnostic 
systems, a group of seven superhuman beings ; 
also a title of the Demiurge 1837. 

Hebdomadal (hebd^-m&d&l), a. (sbj) 1613. 
j ad. L. hcbdomadalis\ see prcc. and -AL.] +1. 
Consisting of or lasting seven days -1651; 
changing every week 1796. 9. Meeting, taking 

place, or appearing once a week ; weekly 171 x. 

x. H. politicians, who run away from their opinions 
without giving us a month's warning Burke, e. H. 
Council', the representative board of the University 
of Oxford, which meets weekly. Hence Heb* 
do-madally adv, 

B. sb. {ellipt.) A ' weekly ’ {joe.) 1835. 

Hebdomadary (hebd/rm&d&ri). ME. 

-dar 1549.) [ad. eccl. L. hebdomadarius, f. 
hebdomas HEBDOMAD.] 

A. sb. R. C. Ch . A member of a chapter or 
convent, who takes his (or her) weekly turn in 
the performance of the sacred offices of the 
Church, var. He’bdomary, -arian. 

B. adj. Weekly ; doing duty for a week 1625. 
var. tHebdoma’tical a , rare . 

II Hebe (hrbi). 1606. fa. Gr. 1 j$rj youthful 
prime; the daughter of Zeus and Hara.] x« 
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HEDERATED 


The goddess of youth and spring, the cup- 
bearer of Olympus; hence fig. a. A waitress; 
b. A woman in her early youth. a. As iron. 
The sixth of the asteroids 1858. 3. attrib ., as 

Hebe bloom, etc. 2838. 

Hebe- (hrb*-), comb. f. Gr. Ij&Tj youth, also 
puberty, down of puberty, taken in senses a. 
Pubescence (in botanical terms), as in Hebea'n- 
thous [Gr. ai'flos] a., having the corolla of the 
flower pubescent; etc. b. Puberty, as in 
Hebephre-nia [Gr. Qprjv'], a form of insanity 
incident to puberty. 

Hebert, Hebeny, -yf, obs. flf. Ebon, 
Ebony. 

fHe-benon, Hebon, Hebona. 159a. In 

Shakspere and Marlowe: Some substance 
having a poisonous juice. Variously identified 
with ebon , henbane, and Ger. eibe , eibenbaum 
the yew. « 

Hebetate (he-b/tat), v. 1574. [f. L. hebe- 
tate, hebetare, f. hebes, hebct- blunt, dull. Cf. F. 
hdblter.*] To make, or become, dull or inert. 
So Hebetaut a . making dull. Lamb. Hence 
Hebeta'tion. 

He*betate, a. [ad. I„ hebetatus ; see prec.] 
Dot. Having a dull or blunt and soft point. 

Hebete (he-bit), a . rare . 1743. [ad. L. 

hrbes, hebet -.] Dull, stupid, obtuse. 

Hebetude (he*bfti«d), i6ai. [ad. L. hebe- 
tuJo.\ The condition or state of being blunt 
•r dull. 

Hebrsean (h/brr&n). 1509. [ f. L. Hebrseus ; 
see Hebrew and -an.J ti. A Jew. Barclay. 
+a. A Hebrew scholar -1801. 3. One of a 

school in Holland, whose system rested upon 
the interpretation of certain hidden truths in 
the Hebrew language. Schaff. 

Hebraic (hibr/i-ik), a. ME. [ad. late L. 
Hebraicus, a. Gr., f. a stem *E Ppa- ; see He- 
brew.] Pertaining or relating to the Hebrews 
or to their language ; Hebrew. So Hebra'ical 
a. rare . Hence Hebra'ically adv. in Hebrew 
fashion; after the manner of the Hebrews or 
the Hebrew language (e.g. as written from left 
to right or 1 backwards *). 

Hebraism (hrhr*,iz’m). 1570. [a. F. hd- 
braisme, or ad. mod.L. Hcbraismus\ see He- 
brew and -ism.] z. A Hebrew idiom or ex- 
pression. a. A quality or attribute of the 
Hebrew people; Hebrew character or nature ; 
Judaism 1847. b. Applied by M. Arnold to the 
moral, as opp. to the intellectual, thcoiy of 
hie ; cf. Hellenism 1869. 

m. b. Self-conquest, self-devotion, .obedience, is the 
fundamental idea of. .the discipline to which we have 
attached the general name of H. M. Arnold. 

Hebraist (hi*br*,ist). 1753. [f. Btem 

Hebra - in Hebraic ; see -?st. J 1. A Hebrew 
scholar, a. One who has the qualities of the 
Hebrew people 1879. 3. A Jaw of Palestine, 

who used the Hebrew Scriptures, as opp. to a 
Hellenistic Jew 1892. Hence Hebraistic, -al 
a. of or pertaining to Hebraists; marked by 
Hebraism ; Hebraic. Hebraistic ally adv. 
var. fHebraician (in sense z). 

Hebraize (hrbrr,;>iz), v . 1645. [ad. Gr. 

*E0pat(*iv to imitate Jews, f. stem *E Ppa - ; 
see Hebrew.] z. intr. To use a Hebrew 
idiom or manner of speech. b. To follow 
Hebraism as an ideal. M. Arnold. 9. tram. 
To make Hebrew 1816. 

Hebrew (hrb™). [ME. Ebreu, a. OF. 
Ebreu, Ebrieu (nom. Ebreus), ad. med.L. 
Ebreus for cl.L. Heb/ws, a. Gr, *E/3paPof, f. 
Aramaic. Ths ultimate meaning is • one from 
the othsr side (of ths river) *. Cf. the LXX, 
Gen. xiv. 13, 'A PpcLp 6 ircparfa ‘ Abram the 
passer-ovsr ’ er * immigrant \ Initial II after 
cl.L.] 

A. sb. 1. A person belonging to the Semitic 
tribe or nation descended from Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; an Israelite, a Jew* (In 
mod. use the term avoids the associations 
often attaching to Jew.) a. The Semitic lan- 
guage spoken by the Hebrews, and in which 
most of the books of the O.T. were written ME. 
t>. colloq. Unintelligible speech; cf. Greek 1705 

1* Thou knowit I am an Eorew M ilt. 

B. adj. Belonging to the Hebrews ; Israeli- 

tlsh, Jewish. 


Of H. extraction 1851. A Hebrew scholar , one 
learned in H. (In the N.T. » Aramaic or Syriac.) 

Hence He'brew-wiae adv. in H. fashion ; in the 
manner of H. writing, from left to right, backwards. 
He'brewesa, a Jewess. He*brewism- Hebraism. 
Hebrician (h/'bri*Ji&n). Now rare or Obs . 
1542. [var. of Hebraieian.] ti. A Hebrew 
-1570. a. A Hebrew scholar 1565. 
Hebridean (hebridp&n, -rd/in), a. and sb. 
1600. Also -ian. Belonging to, a native of, the 
Hebrides, islands off the west coast of Scotland. 

An oar-ong used by the Hebrideans Johnson. I 
i| Hecate (he'katz). ME. [a. Gr. *Ek&tt), fem. 
of hcaros far-darting, an epithet of Apollo. 
(Always disyllabic, like Fr. Hfecate, in Shaks., 
exc. once.)J 1. Gr, myth. A goddess, said to 
be of Thracian origin, daughter of Perses and 
Asteria ; in later times identified esp. with 
Artemis, and thus (b.) with the moon; also 
with Persephone, and hence (c.) regarded as 
presiding over witchcraft, etc. d. ttansf. 
Hag, witch 1591- 9. Astr . Name of the 100th 

asteroid, discovered in 1868. 

1. C. Stay thy cloudy ebon chair. Wherein thou 
ridest with Hecat’, and befriend Us thy vowed priests 
M ilt. d. 1 Hen. VI, in. it. 64. Hence Hecatsean a. 

Hecatomb (hekitfm, -turn), sb. 1592. 
[ad. L. hecatombe, a. Gr,, f. hearty + fiovs. 
The first pronunc. is now usual. 1 1. A great 

public sacrifice (prop, of a hundred oxen) ; a 
large number of animals offered or set apart 
for sacrifice, a. transf, and Jig. A sacrifice of 
many victims ; loosely, a large number or quan- 
tity 1598. 

s. Whole Hecatnmhes of Tribute Rhimes G. Danikl. 
A h. of reputations 1713. Hence He’catomb v . to 
furnish with a h. 

Hecatomped (hekStp-mpod), u. 1703. [ad. 
Gr. heart pntbos, f. iieartv + treS- ablaut- 
grade of ttoiJs, iro5-.] Measuring a hundred 
feet in length and breadth ; a hundred feet 
square. So Hecato*mpedon,a temple of these 
dimensions, as the Parthenon at Athens. 
Hecatontarchy (hekayntaiki). 1660. 
Tad. Gr. ixaruyrapx^. (• ixaroyr(a)- comb. f. 
\xartv + -apxia, &PX1 rule.] Government 
bv a hundred rulers. 

tHe-catontome. [f. Gr. \xartv + rdpos.] 
A collection of 100 volumes. Milt. 
tHe-CCO — IIlCKWALL. Drayton. 

Heck (hek). Chiefly Se. and n. dial. [prob. 
a. MLG. keck enclosure, gate (LG. hek pali- 
sade, cheese-drying frame).] x. = Hatch sb. x x. 
n. dial. 9. A grating or frame of parallel bars in 
a river to obstruct the passage of fish, or solid 
bodies, without obstructing the flow of the 
water ME. 3. A rack made with parallel spars 
to hold fodder. Sc. and n. dial. ME. 4. A 
loose boaid placed at the back part of a cart 
[local) 1825. 5. A ‘shuttle* or sluice in a 

drain [local) 1877. 6. A contrivance in aspin- 

ning-wheel or warping-mill, by which the yarn 
or thread is guided to the reel or reels 1824. 

Comb. 1 h.-door (see tense 1)1 -board (see sense 
4) \ -box, a box used to divide the warp threads into 
two alternate sets, one for each heddle or heald. 

Heck, Heckle — Hack, Hackle sb. 2 , q.v. 
Heckle (he-k’l), v. 1325. [f. Heckle sb.'} 
1. trans . — Hackle v . 2 2. To catechise 

severely, with a view to the discovery of weak 
points ; spec, of the public questioning of par- 
liamentary candidates 1808. Hence Hexkler. 

|| Hectare (hektew), or as F. (h)ekta-j). 
1810. [F., irreg. f. Gr. hearty (see Hecto-) + 
Are In the Metric system, a superficial 

measure containing xoo ares, or 2*471 acres. 
Hectic (lie ktik). ME. (etik). [ad. (through 
F.) late L. hecticus , a. Gr. Ixrt/eos habitual, 
hectic, consumptive, f. habit.] 

A. adj x. Belonging to or symptomatic of 
the bodily condition or habit: applied to that 
kind of fever which accompanies consumption 
or other wasting diseases, and is attended with 
flushed cheeks and a hot dry skin. b. Belong- 
ing to or symptomatic of this lever 1642. c. 
Affected with hectic fever 1664. 1603. 

t3. Habitual, constitutional -1654. 4. Stirring, 
exciting, disturbing (colloq.) 1904. 

t. H. fever is more or less remittent 1807. b. A 
h. cough 1831. c. Young people with h. cheeks i860, 
a. Leaves, .pale, and h. red Shslley. Thrill with., 
h. feeling 1886. 
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B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.1 x. A hectla 
fever. Also fig. ME. 9. A consumptive 
person 1653. 3. A hectic flush. Also transf. 

and fig . 1768. 

x. fig. Wishing, that constant h. of a fool Young, 
3 . One man's cheek kindled with the h. of sudden joy 
I)i£ Qu incry. 

So He ctical a. m A. Henr* Hectically adv. 
Hecto-, hect-, a non -etymological contr. of 
Gr. hearty hundred, used esp. in the Metric 
system to express a hundred times the unit. 
Hectocotyl, -e (hecktok/rtil). 1854. [ad. 
mod.L. Hectocotylus (also used), f. Hbcto- + 
Gr. /coTvXrj cup, hollow thing (cf. Cotyle).] 
Zool. A modified arm in male dibranchiate 
Cephalopods, which serves as a generative 
organ, and in some species is detached and 
remains in the pallial cavity of the female; in 
this position mistaken by Cuvier for a parasite, 
which he named Hectocotylus octopodis. Hence 
Hectoco'tylize v. trans., (<7) to convert into a 
h.; (<$) to impregnate with a h. Hectocotyl- 
ism, the formation of a h. 

Hectogramme, -gram (he-ktograem). 
1810. |ad. F.; see Hecto- and Gramme, 
Gkam.J In the Metric system, a weight con- 
taining 100 grammes, or 3 52 oz. avoirdupois. 
Hectograph (he*kt<7gidf), sb. 1880. [f. 

Hecto- + Gr. -7 peupos writing.] An appara- 
tus for multiplying copies of writing; = Chro- 
MOGRAPii 2. Also, the process of taking 
copies by means of this. Also as vb. 
Hectolitre, -liter (he-ktolnaj). 1810. [F.; 
see Hec'io- and Litre.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity containing 100 
litres, or 3 531 cubic feet, or about 23 bushels. 
Hectometre, -meter (he-kumirt^j). 1810. 
[F. hectometre ; see Hecto- and Metre.] In 
the Metric system, a measure of length con- 
taining 100 metres, or 328 089 feet. 

Hector (he*kt6i), sb. ME. [L. Hector , Gr. 
"Etcrwp, son of Priam and Hecuba, husband of 
Andromache, * the prop or stay of Troy ’ ; in 
origin, as adj. cxroip “ holding fast, f. €x«p.] 
1. Name of a Trojan hero celebrated in the 
Iliad; hence transf. A warrior like Hector. 9. 
A swaggering fellow; a swash-buckler; a blus- 
terer, bully 1655. 3. A species of butterfly, 

Papilio Hector j 863. 

a. Muna and Tityre Tun had given place to the 
Hectors Macaulay. Hence He*ctorlsm, die quality 
or practice of a h. or bully. He*ctorly a. blustering, 
insolent. 

Hector (he’ktoj), v. 1660. [f. prec. sb. 

(sense 3).] 1. intr. To play the hector or 

bully; to brag, bluster, domineer. 9. trans. 
To intimidate by bluster or threats ; to domi- 
neer over; to bully 1664. 

x. She does now and then h. a little Footk. Hence 
He-ctorer. 

Hectostere (he’kt^sti*j r Fr. fkt^stfr), 1864. 
[ F. kectostbre ; see Hecto and Steke.] In 
the Metric system, a measure of capacity con- 
taining 100 sferes. 

Heddle (he*d’l\ sb. 15 r3. [app. : — OE. 
*h{fcdl, earlier f. htfeld ; see HEALD. J In pi.. 
The small cords (or wires) through which the 
warp is passed in a loom after ^oing through 
the reed, and by means of which the warp 
threads are separated into two sets so as to 
allow the passage of the shuttle bearing the weft . 

Comb, 1 h.-eye, the eye or loop formed m each h. 
to receive a warp-thread. Hence He*ddle v. to 
draw (warp-threads) through the eyes of a h. 

fHede. Also bed* [ME. hede OE. type 
*h&dv (accus. hide) fem., beside kdd muse. 
See Had sb., -head sujfixf\ i. Rank, order, 
condition, quality. ME. only, a. & mod. Eng. 
•head ; see -head -1585. 

Heder (hr-dw), dial. 1539. [f. He + (?) 
Deer; cf. Sheder.] A male sheep; spec , one 
from eight or nine months old till its first 
shearing. 

Hederaceous (hedgrA-fes), a. 1797. [f. L. 
hederaceus , f. heder a. ~\ Pertaining or allied 
to ivy. 

Hederal (he*d£r&l), a. 1656. [f. L. hedera 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to ivy* 

Hederated (he*d«r*ited), a. [f. L. hedera- 
tus + -ed.] Adorned or crowned with ivy. 
Fuller. 


/ {*) (win). { (Fr. lajtre). 5 (fxr, firm, earth). 
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Hederic fhfde'rik), a. 1865. [f. L. hedera 
+ -ic.] Chetiu Of or pertaining to ivy ; as in 
hederic acid . 

Hedge (hed^Vjd. [OE. *h^eg, h{gg str. 
fem. : — OT cuL *hagjd-; from the same root as 
OE. kaia Haw jJ/and htge Hay j£. 2 ] i. A 
row of bushes or low trees (e.g. hawthorn, or 

E rivet) planted closely to form a boundary 
etween pieces of land or at the sides of a 
road, b. Locally or spec, applied to other 
fences 1850. a. A fishing weir of faggots or ot 
wattle-work 1653. 8. transf Any line of 

objects forming a barrier, boundary, or parti- 
tion 1523. 4. transf. and Jig. A baTrier, limit, 

defence; a means of protection ME. 5. spec. 
{Betting.) The act of hedging; a means of 
hedging; see Hedge v. 6 . 1736. 6. attrib. a. 

• Ofor for a hedge os h. -shears, etc. ME. b. 
Bom, brought up, sheltering, plying their 
trade, etc. under hedges, or by the roadside 

i hence as an attribute expressing contempt), as 
1 .-bantling, - lawyer , -far sun, -wenih, etc. 1530. 
c. Done, performed, etc. under a hedge, or 
clandestinely, as h.-marriage, -press, etc. 1667. 
d. Of mean, common, third-rate quality, as 
h.-alehouse , -inn, -wine, etc. 1594. Hence e. 
Mean, third-rate, paltry, despicable, rascally 1596. 

t. Quickset A., dead h. : see the ad js. H. and ditch 
Is the most common mode of fencing property Forsyth. 
Hedges of police from our little street to [etc.] 
t. Martineav. 

I 1 h rases, etc. To be on the right {better, safer ) or 
wrong side qfthe h. s to be in a right or wrong position. 
To take a sheet off ah.: to steal openly. To be on 
the A. b to sit on the fence. 

Combs, t h.-born ppL a., horn under a b., of low or 
mean birth} >duuer, the cockchafer} -chanter, 
-chat, the hedge-sparrow j -green, the green head- 
land in a ploughed field } -hook, a bill-hook for trim- 
ming hedges} -rustic, the moth Luferina Cespitisi 
-warbler, the hedge-sparrow. 

b. In names of plants and fruits growing on hedges, 
as h.-bedstraw, the white-flowered species, Galium 
Mol luge ; -bell<S, -bindweed, the Greater Bind- 
weed, Convolvulus (or Calystegia) sefium ; also 
erron. C. arvensis j -garlic. Sisymbrium Alliaria 
{AW aria officinalis ), also called garlic mustard, a 
cruciferous weed with an odour like garlic j -mush- 
room, Agaricus arveusisi -mustard, the cruci- 
ferous plant Sisymbrium officinale ; also applied to 
plants of the genus Erysimum. ; -nettle, any labiate 
plant of the genus Stachys, esp. S. sylvatica, aUo 
called hedge woundwort } -parsley, common name 
of the genus Torilis, esp. T. Anthrucus ; ako applied 
to species of Caucalisi -taper •= Hac-tapbk} h* 
violet, Viola sylvatica } h. woundwort, Stachys 
Sylvatica. 

Hedge, v. ME. [f. IIf.dge sb.~\ 1. trans. 

To surround with a hedge or fence as a boun- 
dary, or for purposes of defence. 9. intr. or 
absol. To construct hedges or fences ME. 3. 
trans To arrange so as to form a barrier 1812. 
4. To surround as with a hedge or fence. Also 
with in, about, around. 1500. b. To hem in', 
to restrict 1549. 6- To obstruct as with a 

hedge 1535. 6. trans. To secure oneself against 
loss on (a bet, etc.) by betting, etc. on the other 
side. A\so fig. 1672. Also absol. or intr. 1676. 
b. To insure against risk of loss by entering 
into contracts which balance one another X909. 
7. intr. To go aside from the straight way; 
to shift, shuffle, dodge ; to leave open a way of 
retreat or escape 1598. 

1. Plauntide a vyn^erd, and heg^ido it aboute 
Wyclif, 4 England hedg'd in with the tnaine 
Shaks. There’s such Diumity doth h. a King Shaks. 
ft. t //. in, to secure (a debt), app. by including it in a 
larger one which is better secured ; to include within 
the limiis of something else. 6. I kept hedging my 
bets as 1 laid them 1813. intr. No man should venture 
to bet, who could not h. well 1819. 7. Prophesy as 

much as you like, but always h. O. W. Holmes. 

He dge-bird. 1. Any bird that lives in or 
frequents hedges 1884, a. transf. A vagrant; a 
footpad 1614. 

a. Out, you rogue, you hedge-bird, you pitnp B. Jons. 

Hedgefcote (he'dgiWut;. 1565. [See Boot 

jA 1 I Law. ■= 1 1 \YBOTE. 

tHe-dge-creeper. 1548. > One that skulks 
or creeps under hedges for bad purposes * ( J.) ; 
a hedge-bird; a sneaking rogue -1708. So 
fHe'dge-creeping a. clandestine, base. 
Hedgehog (he-d.^hpg). 1450. [f. Hedge 
ib. •+■ Hog ; named from its frequenting hedges 
and from its pig-like snout.] 1. An insectivo- 
rous quadruped of the genus Rrinaceu r, armed 
with innumerable spines, and able to roll itself 


up into a ball with these bristling in every 
direction ; an urchin. Also fig. a. Applied 

to other animals armed with spines; as, the 
Porcupine Ant-eater of Australia ; the Tenrec 
of Madagascar; etc. 1598. 3. A name lor 

prickly seed-vessels or burs borne by plants, 
and for the plants which bear them, e.g. Ra- 
nunculus arvensis. Medic ago Echinus, etc. 27x1. 
+4* Applied to a person who is regardless of 
others' feelings; often as a term of obloquy 
-1660. 5. attrib. (or adj.) : Of, belonging to, 

or resembling a hedgehog 1610. 

1. The h. underneath the plantain bores Tennyson. 
4. Rich. Ill, L ii. 102. 

Comb . 1 h. cactus, a plant of the genus v Echino- 
cadus , globular and spiny | h. caterpillar ( U.S.), 
the larva of an insect, Arctia Isabella, which is 
thickly covered with stiff black hairs on each end and 
with redd ish^ hairs on the middle of the body} Jh. 
fruit, the prickly fruit of an Australian tree, Echino - 
carpus Austrattsi h. grass f(a). a kind of sedge 
\Carex /lava) having prickly fruit} (/>) name of 
various grasses of which the spikeleis form burs, esp. 
Cench rus tribuloides of N. America ; h. mushroom, 
an edible fungus of the genus Hydnum, having prickly 
hymcniuiuf h. parsley, a name for bur-parsley, 
CauceUis detucoides | h. rat, a rodent of the sub- 
family Echinomyina, the coat of which is usually 
harsh, or bristly, or even mixed with spines} h. 
thistle = hedgehog cactus. 

Hence He*agehoggy a. difficult to get on with. 

Hedge-hyssop. 1578. Grntiola officinalis, 
a scrophulauaceous plant of Central Europe, 
formerly noted for its medicinal properties. 
Applied also to similar British plants, e.g. 
Scutellaria , Ly thrum hyssofi folium. 

He-dgeless, a. 1802. [-less.] Destitute 
of hedges. 

Hedge-pig. * Hedgehog. Afacb. iv. i. a. 

He*dge-priest. 1550. An illiterate priest 
of inferior status. 

Hedger (he\i#)i). 1515. [f. Hedge sb. or 
v. +-ER 1 .') x. One who makes, repairs, or 
trims hedges, a. One who hedges in betting, 
etc. 1803. 

Hedgerow (he-d^rJu). [f. Hedge sb. + 
Row sb. Cf. OE. heggeriw ] A row of 
bushes forming a hedge, with the trees, etc. 
growing in it ; a line of hedge. Also attrib . 

attrib. By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green Milt. 

He*dge-SChOOl. 1807. A school held by 
a hedge-side or in the open air, as formerly 
in Ireland; hence, a poor, low-class school. 
Hence Hedge-schoo*lmaster. 

Hedge-sparrow. 1530. A common 
European bird, Accentor tnodularis, belonging 
to the Sylviidve or Warblers. 

Hedging (he'dgir)), vbl. sb. ME. [-ing!.] 
x. The action of Hedge v. Also concr. Mat- 
ter forming or made into a hedge. 9. attrib., 
as h.-bill, a bill with a long handle for cutting 
and trimming hedges 1497. 

Hedonic (hAV*nik). 1656. [ad. Gr. htiovucos 
pleasurable, f. iJSoi/j).] 

A. adj. Of or relating to pleasure. 

Mill's H. philosophy xB8o. 

B. sb. fi. One who maintains that pleasure 
is the proper end of action; applied to the 
Cvrenaics 1678. 9. pi. Hedonics: The doctrine 
of pleasure ; the part of ethics which treats of 
pleasure 1865. 

a. Hedonics, or the science of human pleasure J. 
Grots. 

Hedonism Qirdjniz’m). 1856. [f. Gr. 

1)801/17 + -ism,] The doctrine or theory of ethics 
in which pleasure is regarded as the chief good, 
or the proper end of action. 

Hedonist (hrdflnist). 1856. [f. as prec. + 
-xst.] One who maintains the doctrine of 
hedonism. 

(Rote) Professor Wilson coined the English word 
Hedonist Da Qu incry. Hence Hedonistic a. per- 
taining to hedonists, or of the nature of hedonism. 
Hedonistic ally adv. 

Heed (hrd), v. [OE. hfdan r—WGer. 
*hddjan , dcriv. of *hoda sb., str. fern., heed, 
guard, care, keeping.] tx. intr. To take 
charge, take. OE. only, 9. intr. To have a 
care, take notice {arch, and dial.) OE. 3. 
trans. To care for, concern oneself about; to 
give attention to; to regard. (In EngL now 
chiefly literary.) ME. ti. To observe, see, 
take note ot Also intr To look. ME, only. 

3. Not perceived, or not heeded, by other men Huso. 


Heed, sb. ME. [app. f. Heed «/.] X. Care- 
ful attention, observation, regard. (Now 
chiefly literary.) ta- That which one heeds. 
Shaks. 

s. I will.. teach your eares to list me with more 
heede Shaks. Phr, To give, pay h. {to). la take 

h. e. L. L. L. 1. 1. 8a. 

Heedful [hrdful), a. 1548. [-ful.] Full 
of heed ; careful, attentive, watchful, mindful, 
Hence Hee'dfiil-ly adv., -neee. 

Heedless (hrdlet), a. 1579. [-less.] 
Without heed ; paying no attention ; careless, 
regardless. 

There in the ruin, h. of the dead, The shelter- 
seeking peasant builds his shed Goldsm. Hence 
Heedleas-ly adv., -ness. 

fHeedy, a. 1548. [f. Herd sb. + -y.] Heed- 
ful, careful, cautious -1645. Hence tHee-dily 
adv A Hee’diness. 

Hee-haw (hPh5$, sb. 1815. [Echoic.] 
1. An imitation of the bray of a jackass; a 
name for this. a. A loud coarse laugh 1843. 
Hence Hee-havr v. intr. to bray, as an ass. 
Heel (hfl), sbA [OE. hila, heel a wk. masc.. 
deiiv. of *hanh-, in OE. hdh hough, heeL] 
x. In man, the hinder part of the foot ; the 
spurred heel, the spur ME.; the whole foot 
MK. o. 'I he analogous part. a. In quadru- 
peds : the hinder part of the hoof 1674 ; the 
hind feet OE.; the hoof OE. b. In birds: the 
spur 1611. c. In insects {rec.). 8. Piegnant 

uses : a. To raise or lift tht h. against, to make 
ah.: to kick OE. b. To set the h. on ; to 
trample down 1601. c. To have or get the 
heels ofx to outrun 1523. 4* A stocking or 

shoe heel 1577. 5. A part of a thing resembling 
the human heel in position or shape, esp. the 
heel of Italy 1717; tne h. of a golf-club, a ship, 
a rudder, a mast, a gate, a gun-stock, etc.; a 
cyma reversa. Also, the bottom (or top) crust 
of a loaf ; the rind of a cheese ME. 6. The 
end-part of a period ; of a book, etc.; AstroL, 
of a zodiacal sign 2584. 

1. His Stockings are about his Heels Budgell. 
Then plyM, With iron h., his courser s side Butler. 
Fauns with cloven h. Milton. Two for his heels, in 
Cribbage (opp. to One for his nob ) — two points for 
turning up a knave. a. a. [Horses] fighting with 
heels and mouth 1658. b. A cock which has n dull 
h. Markham. 3. He that etith my breed, schal 
rcyse bis heele agem me Wyclif. Friday, .had . . the 
heels of the bear Db Foe. 4. Mod. She wears high 
heels. Slippers have no heels.. 5. The h. of a Dutch 
cheese Dickens. 6. The corps, .in a close pursuit at 
the h. of the day, lost many men Wellington. 

1 ’hrases. 

At, on, upon, fin (one's) heeKa. Close behind 
ME. Also fig. Down at heel {adv. and adj.). 
a. In destitution : cf. next. b. Of shoes, etc. t and fig. 
slovenly 1732. Out at heels {adv. and adj.). With 
shoe or stocking heels worn through 1553* Jifr » n 
decayed circumstances. To heel. Of a dog: close 
behind/ under rule {mod.). 1810. Also/jjf. Heel and 
toe. a. adv. Walking fairly, not running ; also as 
adj. and sb. {tnrd.). b. Of dancing (al«o heel aver 
toe). Heela over head. Upside down ME. } to 
turn h. o. h., to turn a somersault. Also attrib. So 
(Sc.) heels over gowdy. Kick one’s heels. To wait 
idly or impatiently 1760. Cf. to cool one’s heels K Cool 
v. Lay, sety clap by the heels. To put m the 
stocks 1 to arrest 1 fig. to ovei throw 151a So to have 
by the h. i to lu ot be tied by the h. Take to one's 
heels. To runaway iua Tri^ (kick, strike, throw) 
up a person's heels. To trip (mtn) up 1600 1 also 
Turn on {upon) one's heel. To turn sharply round 
1757. Turn {kick, tumble) up a person's heels. To 
knock (him) down} to kill 1900. So to turn {kick, 
lay, tip , topple) up one's heels, to die. Also: ta. 
To run or hunt heel, take tt heel, to run back on the 
scent, hunt counter 1^74. b. With the heels foremost 
or forward, as a corpse is carried 1670. 

Combs. 

x. General : s sh.- leather, -sliding, -hurt and the like. 

s. Special : a. in Shoemaking, as h.-blaok. a set 
of 'lifts 'built up into a heel} -block, a block used 
in heeling a shoe 1 -cutter ; -fastener ; -Iron » 
Heel-plate} -lift, one thickness of material in o shoe 
beet ) -maker ; -quarters, the counter 1 -seat, the 

S ut to which the heel is attached } -shave, a tool 
r shaping the heel} -tip «* Heel-plate} -trimmer, 
b. Naut. (see sense 5), as h. -brace, a piece of iron- 
work to brace the lower part of a rudder } -chain, a 
chain for holding out the jib-boom j -Jigger, a light 
tackle fastened to the beef of a spar } -knee, the knee 
that joins the keel and the stern-post. c. Other uses - 
h.-cap, a cap for the heel of a shoe or stocking} 
whence -cap v. trans 1 -dog, esp. s retriever l -fly, 
* Ayr Hypoderrna Unoaia, that attacks the heels 
of cattle; -pad, a pad in a boot heel} -ring, tbs 
ring securing the blade of a plough, or scythe} -String, 
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tbs Tendo A ckilTis : -tool, a tool used by turners for 
roughing out irons -tree, the swingle-tree of a harrow j 
•way ado., backward on the scent ; -wedge, (,<*) a 
wedge to t fasten the coulter, (b) a wedge to lighten 
the heel-ring of a scythe. 

Heel (hfl), sb& 1698. [A fonn of Hield, 
after Heel v.*] Naut. Inclination of a ship to 
one side. 

Heel (Ml), vA 1605. [f. Heel jJ. 1 ] i. 
intr . To move the heel rhythmically in dancing; 
also trans. Also to h, it, 1606. 9. trans. To 

add a heel to 1605 1 esp. to arm (a game-cock) 
with a spur 1755 I hence ( i/.S . slang), to furnish 
(a person) with something, esp. with a revolver 
I 75S- 8* To catch by the heel (nonce-use) ; to 

fasten by the heels 1638. 4. To follow at the 

heels of; also ad sol. 18 5. a. Football, (intr, 

or absoL) To pass the ball out with the heels 
{mod.), b. Golf, To strike (the ball) with the 
heel of the club 1857. 0. Ship-building. To 

rest with the heel on something 1850. 

1. I cannot sing, Nor heele the high Lauolt Skakjl 
4. alsol. See. that he [the collie] heels properly 18.. 
S_a~ Oxford . . heeled out quickly 1893. 

Heel (hfl), 1/.2 1575. [A corruption of 
hee Id, Hield v,i cf. Du. hellen for *helden.] 
Chiefly Naut, 1. intr. Of a ship, eta : To lean 
to one side. Also Jig. 1575. a. trans. To lay 
(a ship) on her side. Also absol. 1667. 

1. Eight hundred of the brave .Had made the 
vessel h. Cowper. Phr. Merit ng error ; the error of 
the compass caused by the hoeling of the vessel. a 
The Dutch did heele 4 the Charles’ to get her down 
Pkpyb. 

Hee l-ball, sb. i8aa. A ball of wax and 
lamp-black, used a. for polishing the sole-edges 
of new shoes ; b. for taking rubbings of brasses, 
etc. Hence Heel-ball v, trans, 

Hee { l-bone. 1598. The bone of the heel ; 
the ealcaneum . 

Heeled (hild), ppl, a. 156a. [f. Heel sb, 1 , 

0. 1 +-KD.l 1. Having a heel ; esp. in comb., 

as high-heeled, 9. Provided; esp. with a 
revolver ( U. S. slang) 1883. 3. Golf. Struck or 

made with the heel of a club 1890. 

Heeler (M lai >. 1638. [ f. as prec. + -er 1.] 

1. One who puts heels on 1665. 9. A cock 

that uses his heels 1688. 3. A ppl an ter (sec 
Heel vA 3) 1638. 4. A disreputable follower 

of a political 'boss*. i/.S. 1877. 

Heeding, vbl. sb, isqt. { f. Heel vA + 
-ing *. J 1. The action of Heel v. 1 1859. 9. 

corner. The heel of a stocking 159*, of a mast 
or spar 1791. 

Heedless, a. 1841. [f. Heel jA* + -less.] 
Having no heel. 

Heed-piece, sb. 1709. t, a. The piece 
forming, or added to, tin* heel of a shoe. b. 
Armour for the heel i8?8. c. The heel of a 
mast, etc. 1794. 9. fig. The end-piece of 

a book or play 1761. Hence Heel-piece v, 
trans. to put a heel-piece on. 

Heel-plate. 1847. A plate on the butt-end 
of a gun-stock, or the heel of a shoe. 

Heel-post. 1846. a. The post to which 
a door or gate is hung 1873. b , Skip-building. 
The post supporting the outer end of a pro- 
peller shaft 1864, c. The outer post which 
supports a stall-partition in a stable 1846. 

Heel-rope, sb, 1794. A rope attached to 
the heel of anything, e.g. of a spar or rudder, 
or to t he heels of a horse. Hence Heel-rope v. 

Heed-tap, sb. 1688 i. A thickness or 4 lift ' 
oftent her, etc. In a shoe-heel. a. The liquor 
left at the bottom of a glass after drinking 1780. 
Also fig, 

s. Ivory heel-taps 1850. a. * Toss it off, don*t leave 
any heeltap ' Dickens, Heel-tap glass (attrib.) 1 one 
without shank or foot. 

Heel-way. Longfellow's erron. rendering 
of kele-wages\ set H&ucwou. 

Heep, obi. f. Hip. 

Heer (hl«i). Sc, 1777- [ ? ] A measure of 
yam ; — 9 cuts. 

Heer, obe.f. Hair. 

Heeze, helze (hfc), v, Sc. and north. 
1513. [Cf. HoiSB v.") trans. To hoist. Also 
fig. Hence Heexe,faelse sb„ also Hee-xy, a lift 
Heft (heft), 4 *555* [f. Heave v. ; cf. 
weave, weft, etc.] t. Weight (dial, and tf.S.). 
9, The balk ( 1 /.S . eolloq.) 1816. 3. tA strain ; 
a heaving ef fort (Shaks.) ; a lift {dial.) 1881 
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a. A dead k. i a weight that cannot be moved 
{local), a. The h. of it [the crop] wna bad 1816, 3. 

He cracks bis gorge, his sides, With violent Hefts 
Shaks. 

Heft, v. dial, and U.S, 1661. [f. HEFT 
sb.] 1. To lift, lift up. 9. To lift to judge 
the weight 18x6. 3. intr. To weigh 1851. 

Hefty, a, 1867. [£ Heft sb. + -Y. 1 ] 

Weighty, heavy {dial .) ; big and strong ( t olloq.). 
Hegelian (hsgfdi&n, hfcAriiin). 1838. [f. 
Q. W. F. Hegel (1770-1331).! 

A. adj. Pertaining to Hegel or his philosophy. 

B. sb. A follower of Hegel i860. 

Ilencc Hege*lianism f also Hegelism, the H. 
system. Hege*lianise v. trans. to render H, 
So He’gelixe v, intr. to do like Hegel. 
Hegemonic (hedj/'m^’nik, hfg-). 1656. [ad. 
Gr. i)y*fiovuc6s. J 1. adj. Ruling. 9. sb. The 
ruling part, the master-principle 1678. So 
Hegemo*nical a. 

Hegemony (hxdge’mJni, he-dgiraani, hr- ; 

or with g hard.) 1567. [ad. Gr. ^ytfiovia.] 
Leadership, predominance of one state of a 
confederacy, orig. in ancient Greece, whence 
transf. 

The headship, or h., was in the hands of Athens 
Grotk. 

|| Hegira, hejira (he-d^Iri, erron. hidgoi 
159a [a. med.L. hegira , ad. Arab, hijrah 

flight The better form is Hijrah.] i. The 
flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina in 
A.D. 62a; hence, the Mohammedan era, which 
is reckoned fiom that date. a. transf. Any 
exodus 1753. 

1 . The 38th year of the Hejira 1800. a. The London 
hegira H. Walpole. Hence Hegiric, hejiric a. 

Hegumen (h/gix5men). 1591. [ad. med.L. 
hegumenut, a. Gr., f. ijycitrBa 4.] In the Gr. 
Ch. : The head of a religious community ; spec. 
- abbot ; also, prior. 

Heh (h/), interj. Also hegh (De Foe). 
1475. [Cf. F. hi.] An exclam, used to express 
sorrow or surprise, or to attract attention. 

Heifer (he*fai). [OE. heahfore (prob. 
blah fore), ME. hay fare, hekfere , etc. ; not found 
outside English.] A young cow that has not 
h.id a calf; fig. wife. 

To plough with one's h. (see Judges xiv. x8). 
Hence Hei'fbrhood, the state or age of a h. 

Heigh (hfl, hF), interj. (sb.) 1573. X. A 
call of encouragement 1599 ; an expression of 
inquiry 1848. 9. sb, A name for the exclam. 

my hearts, chrrrely. cheerely my harts Shaks. 
a. With fishes, and heighs 1395. 

Heigh-ho (hr'-lw), interj. (sb., v.) 1553. 

[f. prec. + Ho.] j. An exclam, to express 
yawning, sighing, languor, weariness, dis- 
appointment. a. sb. An utterance of heigh-ho t; 
an audible sigh 1600. 3. vb. To atter heigh- 

ho! 1824. 

1. Heigh ho for a husband Siiaks, 

Height (hait), sb. [OE. hiehfio « Goth. 
kauhifa, i. hauh - High + -ij»a ; see -TH, The 
current spalling height dates from 14th c. 
The form kighth (still dial.) occurs in 19th c. 
after Milton ; heigh t-th is common dial.] 

I. 1. Measurement from the base upwards; 
stature ; elevation above a recognized level (e.g. 
the sea). Also fig. (^ee Eph. iii. x 8 .) ME. 9. 
Great comparative altitude ME. 3, = Alti- 
tude 4. 1551. t4- Geog. ** Latitude (cf. 

high latitude) -1694; position (at sea) « 
alongside of. and, hence, o/'soms place -1753. 
+5- High pitch (of a note, etc.) -1697. +6. 

High rank, estate, etc. -1718. 7. High degree 

of a quality {arch.) 1601. 8. fHaughtiness , 

hauteur. Cng. Sc. Also, magnanimity (arch.). 
1450. 

1. Fiftene [cine] on. .heit MB. About my height 
Shaks. fig. The highth . . of thy Eternal wayes Milt, 
a. Bodies, .named of their height Meteors 1563* 3 

A Tavle of the sonnes Iteight 15*9. 4. Spain lyeth.. 

in the same h. and parallel with the Azores islands 
r6aa. 6. Exceeded by the hrght of happier men 
Shaks* y. To such a hetghth is licentiousness risen 
1763. ft, A very resolute answer, and foil of height 
Cromwell. Something of the old Roman height Lakh. 

IX. Semi-concrete senses., x. A high point 
1563. 9. The top of anything OE. 3, Th® ut- 
most degree (of something immaterial) OE, 

s. From what highth fal'n Milt. i. From heaVns 
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1 Milt. fig. Sdpio the highth of Rome Milt. 

? . 'Ceasing to be the Height of Folly, it became the 
ieight of Wickedness 1718. 

ILL Concrete senses. ti. The heavens 
-1615. 9u An eminence ML 3. Her. (See 
quot.) 

z. So is God in the height, and in the earth 1615, 
a. The Heights of Abraham close to Quebec 1887. 

3. A plume qp Jeathe *e strictly conrists of three., if 
there be more rows than one they are termed heights 
1847. 

Phrases. 

At . • height. At the A. (arch.), fAt A. a at the 
highest point. Now usu. at its k. tin • . height. 
In A. t on high. In the h . : in the highest decree. 
In h., in th*iits, ate.) A. as At height , at the height, 
tOn or upon height: a* Aloft, b. Aloud, To 
the height, arch. To the utmost. 

Height, v. Obs.oiarch. 1495. [f. Height 
sb.] x , To heighten, raise on nigh (arch.) 1514 
9. To raise in amount, quality, etc. (arch.) 1528. 
Hence Heighting vbl. sb., increase. 

Reigbted (hoi- tod), a. 1899. [f. Height 
sb. + -ed *.] Having a (certain) height. 
Heighten (hoit’n), v. 1593. [f. Height 
sb. or v. ; see -en °.] 1. trans. To make high 

or higher 1530. a. To make high or higher in 
amount or degree 1593; to augment in de- 
scription 1731. 3. spec. To render (a colour) 

more luminous, or, occas., more intense 1629. 
1*4. To elate, excite -1692. 5. intr . To become 

high or higher 1567 ; to rise in amount or 
degree i8oq. 

e. To h. the price Adam Smith, the flavour 1 85 3. 

4. Satiate at length, And hight'nd as with Wfne 
Milt. 3. The Rock seemed to h. marvellously J. H. 
Newman. Hence Heightened ppl. a. i sfiec. in 
Her. having another charge placed higher in the 
held. Hei’ghtener. 

tHeild,?. Sc. 1508. Var. of Hele, to cover. 
fHeily, a. Sc. 1470. Haughty. 

Heinous (h^'noa), a. ME. [a. F. haineux . 
in OF. hatneus, f. hairte, hatred, hair to hate.] 

1, Odious; highly criminal ; infamous; chiefly 
of offences, and offenders. b. Hence, of the 
accusation or charge 1548. fa. Grievous, 
severe -1675. tfl. Full of hate -1580. 

1. The hainous..act Of Satan done in Paradise 
Milt. H. offenders 1845. h. H. charges Stubbs. 

3. To wreke Their hainous wrath Suits** Hence 
Hei nous-ly ado., -ness. 

Heir (c»i), sb. [ME. eir, eyr , etc. ; a. OF. 
rir, heir : — late L. herem, f. keres heir.] X. 
One who on the death of another becomes en- 
titled by law to succeed him in the enjoyment 
of property or rank; one who so succeeds; 
pop., one who receives or is entitled to receive 
property of any kind as the legal representative 
of a former owner. 9. transf. One who suc- 
ceeds, or should succeed, to any gift, endov^- 
merit, or quality of another. Often one to 
whom something (e.g. joy, punishment) is 
morally due. ME, Offspring -1593. 

x. The onely haire Of a most mighty king Spknsek. 
Heir-at-law : one who succeeds another by right of 
blood in the enjoyment of his property ; in English 
law confined to on« who has such a right in real 
property. H. general ® Heir-at-law : used to in* 
elude heirs female. //. male 1 an h. who is a male, 
and who denves from the ancestor through males 
only. H. presumptive : he who, if the ancestor should 
die immediately, would be his h. v but whose right 
may be defeated by the birth of a nearer b., or tha 
like. Right h. «= heir-at-law. a. The thousand 
Naturall snockea That Flesh is beyre too Shaka 
3. The fiist beire of my inuention Shaks. 

Heir, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] trans , To in- 
herit; 10 be heir to. Also./# 

Not one son more To h. his goods Chapmam, 

Heir apparent. [See Apparent a. 3-] 
Formerly also apparent heir. ME. The heir 
whose right is indefeasible, provided he outlives 
his ancestor. 

Heirdom \e»ud9m). 1597. [-DOM.^J Suc- 
cession by right of blood ; the state of an heir; 
an inheritance. 

Heiress (c»'r6s). 1659. [-ess.] A female 
heir. Also/#. 

Heirless (SnlH), a. ME. [-less.] With- 

out an heir. 

The h. Duke 189a, sceptre Falqkavx. 

Heirloom (friltfm). 147a. ff. Heir sb, + 
Loom tool, utensil.] A chattel that, under a 
will, settlement, or custdih, follows the devolu- 
tion of real estate. Hence, Any piece of per- 


a (Q«r< JCttn). * (Ft. put). B (Ger. Mailer), rff (Fr. dane). a (carl), e (£•) (there). I (*i) (teas). { (Yt. foire). i (lit, fern, «mh). 
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sonal property that has been in a family for 
several generations. Also fig. 

A glaia cup, called. The Luck of Muncaster 9 ..is 
carefully preserved asfe precious h. 187a. fig. Political 
wisdom is the h. of no on* class of society Stubbs. 

Heirship (e«u]ip). 1478. [-ship.] The 
state, condition, or rights of an heir; right of 
inheritance. Also fig* 

fit. movables, goods (Sc. Law), the best of certain 
kinds of movable goods, which the heir was. entitled 
to take besides the heritable estate. (The right was 
abolished in 1868.) 

Hejira, var. of IIegira. 

*fHelas, inter/ . 1484. [a. F. hilas. J An ex- 
clam. of grief, sorrow, etc.; alas l -1753. 

Helco-, comb. f. Gr. tKaos 4 festering wound, 
ulcer’, used with sense 'ulcer’; as in Hel- 
co'logy, the branch of pathology that treats of 
ulcers ; He'lcoplasty [Gr. irAacmfc] , the opera- 
tion of grafting on an ulcer a piece of healthy 
skin from another part or person; etc. 

Held (held), ///. a. 1820. [pa. pple. of 
Hold v.) Kept in, restrained. 

Hele, heal (hfl), v. TOE. kalian. f. (ult.) 
ablaut stem hat- of hr/an. J f 1. tram . To hide, 
a. To cover; to roof ME. b. To set (a plant) 
in the ground and cover It in. 

1 Hut the preest alwey heled his synne Caxton. 

Hele, ohs. f. Hale a., Heal sb. and v. 
fHelena (he-lfnfi). 1563. [a. L Helena , a. 
Gr. 'Ekivrj proper name. Of. also Gr. k\kvr\ 
torch.] A meteoric light seen about the masts 
of ships; cf. Corposant. -1601. 

Helenin (he’lihin). 1838. [f. botanical 

name Helenium + -IN.] Chem. A colourless 
crystalline substance, C e H g O, obtained from 
the root of elecampane ( Inula Helenium ). 
Hence He'lenene, a yellow oily hydrocarbon 
obtained by distilling h. with phosphoric anhy- 
dride. 

fHelewou. ME. [f. Hele + Wough .1 
End-wall. 

Heliac (hrli,3ek), a. 1565. [ad. late L. 
hehacus, a. Gr., f. fjAtor.] = next. 

Heliacal (hflar&kiil), a • 1607. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.J 1. Astron. Said of the rising of a star 
when it first emerges from the sun s rays and 
becomes visible before sunrise, or of its setting 
when it is last visible after sunset before being 
lost in the sun’s rays. a. Solar 1801. 

,* Heliacal year, the ) car reckoned from the h. 
rising of Sirius, the canicular year: see Canicular. 
Hence Heliacally adv. 

|| Helianthus (brli,se‘n)>£s). 1776. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. 1 ) Ktos + &v 0 os.] Bot. The genus includ- 
ing the common sunflower (N.O. Composite). 

Hence Heliantha’ceous a. allied to the 
genus H. of composite plants. Heliamthic a. 
of or belonging to H. Helia*nthln, an aniline 
dye of orange yellow colour. Helia*nthoid a . 
belonging to the Helianthoidea , an order of 
Aetinozoa, comprising the sea anemones; sb. 
one of these. Also Helianthoi'dean a. and sb. 
Helical (hedikal), a. 1613. [f. L. helix, 

helic-\ see Helix.] Belonging to or having 
the form of a helix; spiral; as, a helical spring. 
Hence He'lically adv. spirally. 

Helices (he’lisTz), pi. of Helix. 

|| Hellchrysum (hclik«i*s#m). Also - 08 , 
•ou- 1551. [L., “ Gr. iKixpvaot, f. spiral 
+ xpvafa gold.] 1. A creeping plant with 
yellow flowers, so called by the ancients. a. 
Bot. A large genus of composite plants, having 
mostly yellow flowers, called also Everlastings 
or Immortelles 1664. 

Helidform (he’lisifpim), a. 1854. [ad. 
mod.L. heliciformis, f. helix \ see -FORM.] 
Having the form of a helix ; spirally wound. 
Helicin (he’lisin). 1854. [f. L helix + 

-in.] Chem . 1. The glycoside of salicylic acid 
1859. a. An o»!y substance extracted fiom 
snails. 

Helidne (he'lisain, -in), a. 2833. [f. as 

prec. -ine. ] A nat. a. Spiral, coiled; applied 
to certain arteries of the penis and clitoris, b. 
Pertaining to the helix of the ear. 

Helicograph (hedikograf). 2851. [f. helico 
comb. f. Gr. Helix + -graph.] An in- 
strument for describing the volutes and scroll- 
work found in-Gr. architecture. 


Helicoid (hedikoid). 1699. [*d. Gr. 

; see Helix and -oid. Cf. F. hlhcoide .] 

A. adj. z. Having the form of a helix; screw- 
shaped ; spiral 1704. a. Zool. lielonging to or 
resembling the Helicidx, gastropodous mol- 
luscs including the snail 1876. 

1. Helicoid Parabola (Geom.) : the parabolic spiral. 

B. sb. tx. Something of a spiral lorm (rare) 
1699. a. Geom . ta. — Helicoid parabola; see 
A. 1. b. A warped surface generated by a 
moving straight line which always passes 
through or touches a fixed helix 1855. 

So Helicoi’dal a. Helicoid A 1. Hence 
He*licoldly adv . spirally. 

Helicon (hedikpn). 1529. [L. Helicon ■■ 
Gr. *EAi kvjv. See also Helix.] x. (With 
capital H.) A mountain in Boeotia, sacred to 
the Muses, in which rose the fountains of 
Aganippe and Hippocrene; in 16- 17th c. often 
confused with these. a. A large brass wind- 
instrument of a spiral form 1875. 

Heliconian (helik^-ni&n), a. 1557. [In 1, 
f. L. Heliconius (see prec.). In 2, f. mod.L. 
Heliconia , a genus of butterflies. ] z. Pertain- 
ing to Helicon, or to the Muses. 9 . Entom. 
Belonging to the genus Heliconia , or family 
Ileliconidse of butterflies. Also Heliconi’de- 
ous, He'iiconine, He liconoid, adjs. 
Helicopter (hedikpptw). 187a. Also in 
Fr. form. [ad. F. hllicopthre (Gr. ?A<£ spiral, 
nripov wing).] A flying machine designed to 
rise vertically by one or more lifting screws 
revolving horizontally. 

Helio, colloq. abbrev. of Heliograph. 
Helio-, comb. f. Gr. sun : 
helio-engra*ving = Heliogravure j -’later [Gr. 
•Aarotj? worshipping!, a worshipper of the suni so 
•‘lacroua a. ; -'latry [Gr. Aar/ma], sun-worship ; 
-‘logist, one versed in heliologyi -'logy, the science 
of the sun’s energy and action ; •ptao*bTa[Gr.-<£o/8ia], 
dread of or shrinking from sunlight; so -phobe [Gr. 
one afTei.ied with heliopnobia ; -pho'bic a. 

Heliocentric, -al (hidiase-ntrik, -al) a. 
(sb.) 1667. (f. Helio-; see Centric. Opp. to 
Geocentric.] i. Referred to the sun as 
centre 1685. a. Having, or taking, the sun as 
centre 1834. Also fig. ta* sb. One who takes 
the sun as a cent re "1667. 

x. If. latitude , longitude , place, etc. of a planet : 
that in which it would appear to an observer placed 
at the centre of the sun. Hence Helioce*ntrically 
adv. as viewed from the centre of the sun. 

Heliochrome (hiduikrJum). 1853. [f. Hk- 
UO- + Gr. \pHi\xa colour.] A photograph 
representing an object in its natural colours. 
So Heliochro'mic a. pertaining to heliochromy . 
Heliochro'motype ■- Heliochrome, Helio- 
chromy, the production of heliochromes. 
Heliograph (ludiograf), sb. 1848. [f. 

Helio- + -graph.] i. An engraving obtained 
by Heliography (sense 3). Also attrib. 
1853. a. An apparatus for taking photographs 
of the sun 1848. 3. An instrument for measur- 
ing the intensity of sunlight 1851. 4. An in- 

strument for signalling by means of flashes of 
sunlight Cf. Heliotrope 4. Also attrib. 
1877. Hence He'liogr&ph v. to communicate 
by h. ; to photograph by h. Hello* grapher. 

Heliographic, -al (hilwgnefik, -ill), a. 
1706. If. Helio- + -graphic.] z. Pertaining 
to the description of the sun. 9 . tPhotographic 
-1855; belonging to photographic engraving 
1851. a. Pertaining to or obtained by a helio- 
graph (see Heliograph 4) 1880. 

1. H. charts : descriptions ol the sun’s body, end of 
its macula or spots. . Hence Heliogr&’phically 
adv. by means of a heliograph. 

Heliography (hfljp-gr&fi). 1730. [f. Helio- 

+ -gkaphy.J i. The description of the sun. 
(Cf. geography.) -fa. Photography -1840. 8. 

A process of engraving in which a specially 
prepared plate is acted upon chemically by 
exposure to light 1845. 4. The system of 

signalling by the Heliograph (sense 4) 1887. 
Heliogravure (hflidgr&viQRi). 1879. [a. 
F. heliogravure, f. Helio- + gravure engrav- 
ing.] A process of engraving oy means of the 
action of light on a sensitized surface; an en- 
graved plate, or an engraving, thus obtained ; 
photogravure. Also attrib. 

| Heliometer (hflip-mrtw). 1753. |ad. F. 


[ h/liomitre, f. Helio- + Gr. pirpov.] 1. An 
| astronomical instrument originally devised for 
measuring the diameter of the sun; now much 
used in determining the angular distance be- 
tween two stars, fa. A complex lorm of por- 
table sun-dial, used for ascertaining solar time, 
latitude, and the like (Knight) 1875. Hence 
Heliomc*tric, -al a. pertaining to, or obtained 
by, the h. ; relating to measurement of the sun. 
Heliopore (hPliepOu). [ad. mod.L. Helio - 
pora , f. Gr. fjAios + iropot pore; cf. Madre- 
pore.] A coral of the genus Heliopora ; a sun 
coral. 

Helioscope (hrlwskoup). 1675. [a. F. 
helioscope, f. Helio- + -scope.] An apparatus 
for observing the sun without injury to the eye, 
as through smoked or coloured glass, by reflec- 
tors, etc.; a telescope fitted with such an ap- 
paratus. So Heliosco*pic a. Helio ‘scopy. 

Heiiostat (hidioauet). Also -stata, -state. 
1747. [a. mod.L heiiostat a, F. heiiostat, f. 

Helio- + Gr. ararbs standing.] An apparatus 
consisting ot a mirror turned by clockwork so 
as to reflect the light ot the sun in a fixed 
direction. (Also applied to an apparatus 
worked by hand, a porte- lumUre.) Hence 
Helioata'tic a. 


Heliotrope (hrliotraup). OE. [ad. L 

heliotropium (also used), a. Gr. i)Kiorpbmov 
(also tfXibrpoirov) ; f. fjAios 4 - -Tpoirvs turning, 
rpiwuv to turn. In current form, a. F. helio- 
trope.'] 1. A name given one. to plants of 
which the flowers turn so as to follow the sun ; 
as the sunflower, marigold, etc. ; now, a plant 
of the genus Heliotropium', csp. II. Peruvia- 
num, commonly cultivated for its fragrance. 
Also fip. b. The shade of purple of the flowers 
of the neliotrope. Also attrib . 1882. a. Min. 
-= Bloodstone, q.v. ME. 3. An ancient kind 
of sun-dial 1669. 4. An instrument with a 

movable mirror for reflecting the sun's rays, 
used for signalling, etc., esp. in geodesy; cf. 
Heliograph (sense 4) 1822. 

a. The pretious stone Heliotropium. .Is a deepe 
green in maner of a leeke. .garnished with veins of 
cloud Holland. Hence He*liotroper, one who 
manages a Heliotrope (sense 4}. Hellotro*pian a. 
{rare), pertaining to or of the nature of the h. (x and 
a); iso. « Heliotrope a. Heliotro’pic a. Bot. 
bending or turning under the influence of light | per- 
taining to or marked by heliotropism ; gen. 1657. 

Hellotropism (hrlip-tiipiz’m). 1854. [f. 
Gr. ijhios + - rpoiros + -ISM. J Bot. The properly 
of bending or turning in a particular manner 
under the influence of hghL Some restrict the 
term to the case of bending towards the light 
(positive h.). 

Heliotype (hrlwtwp). 1870. [f. IIelio- 
+ Gr. rvirof impression, Type.] A picture 
obtained by printing from a film of gelatine 
which has been sensitized with bichromate of 
potash and exposed to light under a negative ; 
also, this process. Also attrib . So He*lio- 
typed ppl. a. produced by heliotypy. Helio- 
ty*pic a. of or belonging to heliotypy. He lio* 


typy, the heliotype process. 

Heliozoan { hfl *in). [f. mod.L Helio- 
sou sb. pi., t. Gr. 1jkiot+ ft»ov.] x. adj. Be- 
longing to the Heliozoa or sun-animalcules, a 
group of marine Radiolarians. a. sb. One of 
the Heliozoa. So Heliozoric a . 

Helispherical (hclisfeTik&l), a. 1646. 
[irreg. f. Helix + Spherical] Winding 
spirally upon a sphere. 

//. line t the rhumb-line in Navigation (Hutton). 

Helium (hrlidm). 1878. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
fj\ios sun, after selenium, etc.] Chem. One of 
the chemical elements, a transparent gas, first 
obtained by Prof. Ramsay in 1895, but previ- 
ously inferred to exist from a line (D a ) in the 
solar spectrum. (Cf. Coronium.) Symbol He. 
Helix (he*lika brliks). PI. helices 
(he lisft). 1563. [a. L., a. Gr. fAtf anything 
of spiral form.] 1. Anything of a spiral or 
coiled form, whether in one plane (as a watch- 
spring), or advancing round an axis (like a 
corkscrew), but usually the latter; a coil, a 
spiral, as an electro-magnetic coil of wire, the 
thread of a screw, a tendril, etc. In Geom., a 
curve on any developable surface (e.g. a cone) 
which becomes a straight line when tne surface 


ft (man), n (pass), au (Ud). v {cut). ( (Fr. ch*f). a (cvrr). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psych/). 9 (what), p (grt). 
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Is unrolled into a plane ; dist. from a spiral , 
which is applied only to plane curves 1643. a. 
Arch., etc. A spiral ornament, a volute; spec . 
applied to the eight smaller volutes under the 
abacus of the Corinthian capital 1563. 3 * Anal, 
The curved fold which forms the rim of the 
external ear 2693. 4. Zool. A genus of mol- 

luscs with spiral shells, of which the common 
snail is typical i8ao. 

Hell (hel), sb. [OE. h t l(J t obi. cases k^lle, 
str. fern. >— OTeut. *hal y d str. fem., lit. ' the 
coverer up or hider’, f. hel-, hal -, hul- to hide, 
Hele.] i. The abode of the dead ; the place 
of departed spirits ; the infernal regions regard- 
ed as a place of existence after death ; the 
grave ; Hades. (In N.T. (R.V.) hell is every- 
where reserved for ylcwa*) a. The abode 
of devils and condemned spirits; the place 
or state of punishment of the wicked After 
death OE. 3. The powers or inhabitants of 
hell ; also, the kingdom or power of hell ME. 
4. a. A place or state of wickedness, suffering, 
or misery ME. b. A place of turmoil and discord 
1818. c. A hell of a — 1778. +5. A part of a 

building, etc. compared to hell 2310 ; the name 
of a part of the old law courts at Westminster, 
app. used as a record office; also, a place of 
confinement for debtors -1661. 6. The 1 den * 

to which captives are carried in Prisoner's Base, 
etc. 2557. 7. A place into which a tailor throws 
his shreds, or a printer his refuse type, etc. 
2592. 8. A gambling- house 1794. 9. In im- 

precations, etc., used like devil 1596. 
s. His soul was not left in h. [ R.V. Hades] Acts iL 31, 

a. P.L. X. ajo. 3. H. beard th* un-.uflerable noise 
Milt. A H. ofougly Deuills Shaks. 4. a. The prisons 
were hells upon earth Macaulay. 5. One that bcfoie 
the Iudgment carries poore soules to hel Shaks. 8. 
The proprietor of a h. Stevenson. 

Phr. Hell- for-leat her 1 at breakneck speed, orig. 
with reference to riding on horseback. 

Comb . : h.-bent a. U.S . , * fiendishly \ doggedly, or 
recklessly deter i.iined ; also as adv. ; -box, a how for 
bolding refuse type ; -broth, a decoction of infernal 
character, or prepared for an infernal purpose ; -diver 
US., a grebe; -driver U.S., the hellgrammite ; 
•hag, a hell-cat ; -kite, a kite of h., a person of 
hellish cruelty. 

Hell, v. 1799. [ a - Ger. kellen, f. hell clear.] 
trans . To burnish (gold or silver). 

Hellbender (he*lbe ndoj). U.S ’. 181a. [f. 

Hell. sb.-r Bender, one who or that which 
bends.] 2. The menopome or American sala- 
mander, a repulsive amphibian, from one to 
two feet in length, of which two species ( Meno- 
poma alicghanicnsis , M. horrida) are found in 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 9. A pro- 
tracted and reckless debauch (Farmer). 
Hell-bora, a. 1593. Bom of or in hell. 
He-ll-bred, a. 1590. Bred or engendered in 
hell. 

Hell-cat. 1605. [perh. suggested by 
Heccat , Hecate,] A furiovs vixen ; a witch. 
Also applied to a man. 

Hellebore (he-l/bo»i). [ME. el{T)ebre, ad. 
L. elleboms, a. Gr. iWi&opos, occns. 4 AA-. 
Refash, after the prevailing Gr. form.] i. A 
name anciently given to species of Hclleborus 
and Veratrurn , reputed as specifics for mental 
disease; now, in Sot., applied to the species of 
Hclleborus (N.O. Ranunculacese ), including the 
Christmas Rose and its conveners: a. the plant; 

b. the drug. ME. a. attnb ., as h.-root 179a. 

1. b. Wretches fitter for a course of h. than for the 

stake Scott. Comb, j Black H., (at) of the ancients, 
Helleborus officinalis \ {b) of some moderns, the 
Christmas Rose,//. niger\ White H. (of the ancients). 
Veratrurn album t S wamp H., V, viride , also called 
A merican or Green //. 

Hence Helleboreln, Hellebo*resin, Helle- 
bore*tln, and Helle 'borin, chemical principles 
derived from h. 

Helleborine (heri/borain). 1597. [ad. Gr. 
iWefioplvij a plant like hellebore; see -INK.] 
Bot. An orchidaceous plant of the genus Epi- 
pactis (formerly called Scrapias), or of the 
closely-allied genus Cephalanthera, 
Helleborian (he-lfboriz m). i6ai. [ad. 
Gr. l\X*&opt(Tjs 6 t a curing by hellebore.] a. 
The treatment of diseases by hellebore. b. 
The symptoms of hellebore administered In 
excess, c. A purgative made from hellebore. 
So He'lleborlse v, trans . to treat with hellebore, 
as for madness. 


Hellene (helrn, he-lm). 166a. [a. Gr. 
*EKKtjv a Greek.] A Greek, ancient or modern. 

Helle ni a n (helfniin), a, x6n. [f. Gr. 
'KWrjviot Hellenic + -an.] Grecian ; Hel- 
lenic 1813. 

Hellenic (helrnik, -e-nik), a. {sb.) 1644. 

[ad. L. Hellenicus, a. Gr.; see Hellene and 
-ic.] 2. Of or pertaining to the Hellenes or 

Greeks, ancient or modem ; Greek, Grecian. 

a. sb. a. The Greek language 1870. b. pi. 
Writings on Greek subjects 1847. 

x. H. grace 1879. s. Hellenics Landor {title). 

Hellenism (he’leniz’m'i. 1609. [a. Gr. 
'EAAny* <Tfibs, f. 'EKkrjvifciv to Hellenize : see 
-ism. J 2. A phrase, idiom, or construction used 
or formed in the Greek manner. 9. Con- 
formity to Hellenic speech and ideas; imitation 
of Greek characteristics, e.g. by the Jews of the 
Dispersion, the later Romans, etc. ; the principle 
of hellenizing 1862, 8. The national character 

or spirit of the Greeks; Grecian culture 1865. 

b. Applied by M. Arnold to that form of culture, 

or ideal of life, of which the ancient Greek is 
taken as the type. (Cf. Hebraism.) 1869. 4. 

Greek nationality ; the Hellenic * world ' as a 
political entity 1883. 

3. b. The great movement which goes by the name 
olt he Renascence, was an up-rising and 1 e* instatement 
of man’s intellectual impulses ana of H. M. Arnold. 

Hellenist (he’lenist). 1613. [ad. Gr. 'EAAiy- 
vta-rfjs, {. 'EKKijvifau ; see -1ST.] 1. One who 

used the Greek language, though not a native 
Greek. Applied esp. to the Jews of the Disper- 
sion. Also attrib . 9. One skilled in the Greek 

language and literature ; a Greek scholar 1680. 
3. One of the Byzantine Greeks who contributed 
to the revival of classical learning in Europe in 
the 15th c. (Mod. Diets.) 

x. There arose a murmuring of the Grecian Jews 
[margi Hellenists] against the Hebrews R. V. Acts 
vi. 1. 

Hellenistic, -al (hcleni-stik, -&l), a. 1706. 
i f. prec. + -ic. ] Of or pertaining to the Hel- 
lenists. 

The term H. was coined to denote the language of 
Greek-speaking Jews Westcott & Hokt. Hence 
Helleni'stlcism, the H. condition or stage of history. 
Helleni*stically miv. 

Hellenize (he lenize), v. 1613. [ad. Gr. 
'EWrjvlfciv to speak Greek, to make Greek, 
f. x. intr. To use the Greek lan- 

? uage; to become a Greek or Hellenist b. 

o adopt Hellenism (sense 3 b.) M. Arnold. 
9. trans. To make Greek or Hellenistic in form 
or character 1799. Hence Hedleniza'tlon, the 
action of hellenizing or condition of being hel- 
lenized. HeTlenixer. 

Hellespont (he-lesjynt). 1591. [ad. Gr. 
'EAAiJffirovTOf ; explained as sea (noitros) of 
Helle ("’EAA17), daughter of Athamas, said to 
have been drowned in it.] Ancient name for 
the Strait of the Dardanelles; hence fig. some- 
thing that separates lovers. Two Gent. 1. i, 29 
& 26. Hence Hellespo*ntine a. 

Hell-fire, hell fire. OE. [Orig. two wds., 
helle being genitive case; now usu. hyphened. 
In N.T. rendering Gr. yUvva rov irvpur, fiery 
hell.] 2. The firt of helL a. A member of a 
Hell-fir# club 1720. 

attrib . Hell-fire club K name given to clubs of 
reckless young men, early in the x8ih c. So Hell- 
fired a. * set on fire of hell* {fas. iii. 6) 1 fl damned \ 

Hell-gate, pi. hell-gates. OE. [Orig. 

two wds. ] The portal or entrance of heU. 

Milt. P.L. 11. 316. 

He*llgrammite,he lgramlte. U.S iByj. 
The larva of a neuropterous insect. Corydalur 
comulus , the hellgrammite fly, much used as a 
bait for the black bass. 

He ll-hound. OE. [Orig. two wds., helle 
in genitive case.] 2. Hound or dog of hell ; 
esp. Cerberus, a. A fiend ; a fiendish person 
ME. 8* attrib. 2719. 

». Tyrone with his Hell-hounds being not fane from 
Corke 1633. 

Hc-llicat. Sc. 1815, [Coined by Scott; 

E ;rh. with some notion of hell-cat.'} 1. adj. 

ight-headed, giddy, a. sb. A wicked creature 
18x6. 

Helller (hedyax). Now dial. [ME .helper, 
f. Hklb v . ; cf. sawyer . J A slater or tiles. 


Hellish (heiij), a. {adv.) 2530. [-ish.J 
1. Of or pertaining to hell ; infernal. 9. Of the 
nature of hell; worthy of hell; diabolical, 
fiendish 2549 ; as an intensive 1798. 8. adv . 

Infernally, devilishly ; execrably 1613. 

x. Diabolical and h. magic De Foe. a. H. noises 
Scott. Hence He*lUsh-ly adv., -ness. 

Hello (helou-) # inlet j. and *b. 1854. Var. 

of Hallo, q.v. Hence Hello v. to shout 
hello t 

|| Helluo (he’litt,*). 1583. [L.] 1. Aglntton; 
Also trans f and fig. 9. Zool. A genus of 
beetles belonging to the family Cary bids r. 

x. transf. To let an H. loose upon the Revenue 
North. 

Hellward (helwgid). ME. [See -ward; 
orig. to hellward.} 1. adv. lowaids hell. a. 
ad/. Directed or conducting to hell 1829. 

1 He*lly, a. {adv.) 1532. [See -Y [or ? -ly).] 
1. Hellish -1613. 9. adv. Hellishly -1762. 
Helm (helm), sb .1 [Com. Teut. : OE. helm 
str. masc. ; — 0*1 eut. *helmo-z : — prc-Teut, 
*kelmo-s, f. root kel- to cover, conceal (see 
IIele v.).] x. A helmet. Now poet . and 
arch. 9. The crown or top of anything ( Obs . 
exc. dial.) OE. *{*3. The head of an membic 
or retort -1718. 4. (Also helm-cloud.) The 

local name in the Lake District of a cloud 
which forms over a mountain top before and 
during a storm ; esp. that which accompanies 
th e helm-wind, a kind of cyclone, revolving on 
a horizontal axis parallel to the escarpment of 
the Pennines near Cross Fell 1696. 

Helm (helm), sb .‘ 2 [OE. kelma wk. masc., 
corresp. in stem to ON. hjdlm str. fem.] 2. 
The handle or tiller, in large ships the wheel, 
by which the rudder is managed ; occns., the 
whole steering gear. a. a. Jig. That by which 
affairs, etc. are guided OE. b. transf. Any 
part which is used like a helm 2660. t3- A 

handle, helve -2615. 

x. Many times the ships will feele no helme Sir X 
Herbert. Phr. Down with the helm, Down h., the 
order to place the h. so as to bring the rudder to 
windward. Up with the h ., Up h the order to place 
the h. so as to bring the rudder to leeward. See also 
Alee, Amidships, Rear v , Eask v., Feel cl, Over, 
Port, Starboard, Weather. a. a. You slander The 
Helmes o' th’ State Shaks. Comb . : h. circle, the 
smallest circle in which a ship can be turned 1 h.- 
port, 4 that hole in the counter through which the 
head of the rudder passes 

Helm, sb.% dial. ME. [?a development of 
OE. healm IIaulm.] The stalk of corn; the 
stalks collec Lively, straw ; esp. as made up for 
thatching. Comb, h.-bote, the right of cutting 
h. in a common field for thatching. 

Helm, v.i [OE. heltnian, f. Helm r 3 .!] 
trans . To lumisn or cover with a helm. Chiefly 
poet. 

Helm, i’. 2 1603. [f. Helm jA 2 ] trans. To 
guide with or as with a helm ; to steer. Chiefly 

businesse he hath helmed, must..giue him a 
belter proclamation Shaks. 

He*lmage. rare. 1864. [f. Helm sb.* + 
-AGE.] Guidance, direction. 

Helmed (belmd ),///. a. ME. [f. Helm 
v . 1 or sb . 1 + -ED.] Wearing a helm ; nelmeted. 
The h. Cherubim, And sworded Seraphim Milt. 
Helmet (he'lmi*t), sb. 2470. [a. obs. F. 
healmet, helmet , dim. of helme (see Healm E 
and Helm j/. 1 ).] 2. A defensive cover for the 
head ; a piece of armour, usually made of, or 
strengthened with, metal, which covers the 
head wholly or in part. b. Extended to other 
defensive or protective head-gear, e.g. that 
worn by policemen, firemen, and divers, and 
the felt or pith hat worn in hot climates 2842. 
9. Her. The figure of a helmet placed above 
the escutcheon in an achievement and support- 
ing the crest 1610. 3. «= Helm sb . 1 3. 1599. 

4. A kind ot fancy pigeon ; so named from the 
appearanoe of the head 1668. 5. (in full 

helmet-shell.) The shell of a mollusc of the 
genus Cassis 2753. 6. A fossil echinoderm, 

Galerites albogalerus 2887. 7. Bot . The arched 
upper part of the corolla (or calyx) in labiates, 
orchids, etc. 2793, 8. An appendage of the 

stipes of the maxilla of some insects, as the 
cockroach 2828. 

Comb, x h.-beetle, a beetle of the family Ceusididee, 
having a dilated thorax forming a kind of h. covering 
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HELMET-CREST 

the head ; -bird, a turalcoo i -cockatoo, Caileeefkalcn 
guieatum , ' an iron-grey bird with a bright red head * 

(Newton) | -crab, a specie* of King-crab. Limuius 
longisfinus ; -flower, a name for Monkshood ox 
Aromte, and for orchids of the genus Coryanthts\ 

•hornbiil, Buccros gale&tux j -quail, a quail of the 
American genus Lophortyx, having an elegant curled 
crest: -shell =» sense 5: -stone (1681) =* sense 6. 

Hence He'lmet v. to furnish with a h. rie'lmeted 
ppl. a. wearing ah.: in Bat, h. -shaped, gaieate. 

THelmetieT, Helmettier, a soldier wearing a h. 

Helmet-crest. 1509. 1. (Also helmet crest.') 

The crest of a helmet. 9 . A crested humming- 
bird of the genus Oxy pagan, 1863. 

Helminth (be-lmin]?). 185a. [ad. Gr. f\- 
juvt, l\/s.iv0- (comb, form IkfuvOo-) maw- 
worm.] 1. A worm, esp. an intestinal worm. 

9. Min. A variety of chlorite occurring in fel- 
spar and quartz 1861. 

Helminthagogue (helmi-njjfigpg). 1704. 

[f. Gr. I\piv0- (see prec.) + ayarySs drawing 
forth.] x. adj. 1 Having power to expel intes- 
tinal worms ' (Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; anthelmintic 
18^4. n. sb. [sc. medicine .] 

Helminthiasis (helmin)>m*Asis). 1811. 

[mod.L., {. Gr. kKpuv0iav to suffer from 
worms; see Helminth and -Asrs.l Path. A 
diseased condition characterized by the pre- 
sence of worms in the body. 

Helminthic (helml’njdk). 1704. [f. Hel- 
minth + -IC.] x. adj. Pertaining to a hel- 
minth or intestinal worm 1755. 9. sb. — Hel- 

MINTHAOOGUtt 9 . 

Helmi*nthlte. 1859. [f. as prec. + -jte.] 

Geol . One of the long sinuous tracks on the 
surfaces of many sandstones, usually considered 
as worm-trails. 

Helmi nthold, a. 1854. [f. as prec. + 

-Ol D.] Resembling a helminth ; vermiform. 

Helminthology (helminty-lSdgi). 1819. 

[f. as prec. +-loc;y.] That branch of zoology, 
or of medical science, which treats of helminths. 

Hence Helmintholo*gic, -al a. pertaining to h. 

Helmintho'logiet, one versed in h. 

Helmless (he’lmUs), a. 1 1600. [f. Helm 
tf. 1 + -less.] Without a helm or helmet. 

He lmless, a * 1834. [f. Helm sb.* + 

-LESS.] Without steering gear; rudderless. 

Also fig. 

Helmsman. 1699. [f. as prec. + Man,] 

A steersman. 

Helm-wind : see Helm sbA 4. 

Helot (he l/rt, hrl/t). 1579. [ad. L. Ile- 

lotes , a. Gr. Et\<ur«* (pi. of EZXcvs), also Hilo- 
tx, a. Gr. EtAoircu (pi. of Klhdrrrjs); usu. de- 
rived from TSAor Helos, a town in Laconia 
whose inhabitants were enslaved. (With 
capital H now only in the historical sense.}] 

Gr. Antiq. (Helot) One of a class of serfs in 
ancient Sparta intermediate in status between 
the ordinary slaves and the free Spartan citi- 
zens. b. transf. (helot ) A serf, a bondsman 
1823. 

Drunken H.\ in allusion to Plutarch's statement 
that Helots were, on certain occasions, compelled to 
appear in a state of intoxication, as a lesson to the 
Spartan youth. Hence He’lot&ge, Ho’lotism, 
the condition of a H. or h,; the Spartan system of 
serfage: a system under which a class of the com. 
infinity are treated a* a permanently inferior order. 

He'lotize v. to reduce to the condition of a H, 

He’lotry, helots o* serfs collectively: the condition 
of Helots: serfdom. 

Help (help), v. Pa. t. helped (helpt), arch. 
holp (htfulp); pa. pple. helped, arch. holpeO 
(hdeipdn, -p‘n). [Com. Teut. str. vh.: OE. 
keif an, healp, kolpen : OTeut. ablaut series 
help -, ha lp~, hulp- (holp-). The pre-TeuL form 
should be *kelb -: cf. lJth. szilpti to help. The 
weak inflexion helped appears c. 1300, and is 
now usual.] x. trans. To furnish (a person, 
etc.) with what is serviceable to his efforts or 
his needs; to aid, assist, b. absol. or intr, To 
afford aid or assistance; often in imper. as a 
cry for assistance ME. ta. trans. To be of 
use or service to, to profit -1648. fb. absol. 
or intr. To be of use or service; to avail -1756. 

3. trans. To make more effectual ; to further, 
promote 1559- 4. With in fin. or clause ME. 

5. ElHpt, with advs. and preps. « to help to 
proceed, go, come, get (away, down, forward, 
eta ; to, veto, out of, etc.) ME* b. With adv., 
eta followed by with ; esp. in refe rence to 

m (man). Q (pass), an (load). » (cat). ( (Fr. chrf). a (evor). si (/, &i\ t (Fr. e.u d/vie), i(trt). /(P*|rclw). fl (whirtVo (jit). 
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clothing, e.g. to help a person on (or off) with 
his coat to help him to get it on or off ME. 
c. To A. out or through : to assist in completing 
something; to eke out, supplement. Also 
absol, 6. To serve (a person) with food at a 
meal* Const, to. x688. b. transf. To distri- 
bute (food) at a meal 1805. 7. To succour in 

some distress or misfortune; hence, to deliver, 
save, relieve (from , of); spec . to cure of a 
disease, or the Tike. Obs. or arch. ME. 8- To 
relieve or cure (a malady) ; to remedy, amend* 
Obs . or arch. OE. 9. To remedy, obviate* pre- 
vent, cause to be otherwise. (With can, cannot, 
etc.) 1589. b. To avoid, refrain from, forbear ; 
to do otherwise than. (With can, cannot.) 
Usu. with vbl . sb. (occas. infin.), or it » doing 
iu Z697, c. Idiomatically with can instead of 
cannot after a negative expressed or implied 1804. 

x. Fortune helpeth both® the good and euylle folke 
Caxton. Helpe me Cassius, or 1 sinke Shahs. Phr. 
So help me God, the formula in a solemn oath. God 
h. him (them, eta), a parenthetical exclam, of pity, 
b. Helpe, O king a Sam. xhr. 4. 3. The troubles of 

the time helped.. the progress of the town Green. 

4. He help'd to bury whom he help'd to starve Pops. 
I would fain stay and h. thee tend him M. Arno ux 

5. A Hangman to helpe him to bed Shaks. To h. on 

a work 1886. b. H. me up the hill with thie load 
\tnod.\ C. To h. out a bad cause Woi.laston. Phr. 
H. (a person) to : to aid in obtaining: to provide 
with. Helpe me to a Candle Shaks. H. oneself tox 
to take for oneself 1 tuphem. to ateal. Also without 
to. 6. He did not h. himself to any food Scorm b. 
A spoon to h. the gravy with 1889. 7. H. us from 

famine Tennyson. 8. The jingling of the guinea helps 
the hurt that Honour feels Tennyson. 9. One thing 
there is.. which I fear will touch me| but 1 shall, h. 
it, 1 hope Prpys. b. Not one of us could h. laughing 
Carlyle. c. I did not trouble myself rooro than 1 
could h. Spurgeon. 

Help (help), sb. [OE. help : — OTeut. 
*help& str. fera. ; f. stem of helpan to help. ] X. 
The action of helping ; the supplementing of 
action or resources by what makes them more 
efficient ; aid, assistance, succour. Also with 
a. and pi. (now rare). 9. transf. Any thing 
or person that affords help; an aid OE. 3. A 
person, or company of persons, whose office it 
is to render help ME. b. A person employed 
to give assistance in manual work; in UJ*., a 
hired labourer or servant, esp. a domestic 
servant 1645. c. The labour of hired persons ; 
collect , the body of servants belonging to a 
farm or household (U.S.) 1817. 4. Relief, cure, 
remedy; now only, means of obviating or avoid- 
ing something OE. 5. A portion of food 
helped ; a helping 1809. 

1. Calling out for helpe Sir T. Herbert. I am 
perfectly sensible of. the weakness and fewness of 
the helps Burke. fAt A.: in (our) favour. HamL 
iv. iii. 46. a. God is . .a very present helpe in trouble 
Ps. xlvu X. Books are. .helps to knowledge Hlackie. 
3. b. Lady A„ a lady engaged to assist and h. the 
mistress of a house. Mothers A., a superior kind of 
nurse-maid. 4. What's past helpe Should be past 
greefe Shaks. It is their way and there is no h. for 
it Mrs. Carlyle. 

Helper (heTpai). ME. [£ Help v. + 
-er Kj x* One who (or that which) helps or 
assists; an auxiliary. 9. An assistant in some 
kind of work; spec, a groom's assistant in a 
stable 1686. 

a My..h. to a husband Shaks. a. Two sleepy 
helpers put the wrong harness on the wrong horses 
Dickens. 

Helpful, (helpful), ME. [f. Help sb. + 
-FUL.J Full of help; rendering help; useful, 
serviceable, profitable. 

Heauens make our presence and our practises 
Pleasant and helpful! to him Shake. Hence He*lp- 
fnl-ly adv-, -ntse. So tHelply a. ME. 

Helping (he'lpin), vbl. sb. MB. [-xng 1.] 
x. The action, of Help v.\ aid ; fan aid ; fan 
ally. 9. concr. A portion of food served at one 
time; » Help sb. 5, 1824. 

Helping,///, a. MM (h hand 1440.) 
Helpless (he lples), a. ME. [f. Help sb. 
+ -less.] x. Destitute of help; needy. 9 . 
Unable to help oneself ; shiftless. (The current 
sense.) 1620. 3. Affording no help; unavail- 

ing, unprofitable. Now rare. 1590. f 4. That 
cannot be helped. SPRNSBR. 

1. Helper of the H...he thou my Fortress v6q*. 
H. of aII that human wants require Drvdsn. s. H. 
infants C rasas. i A sharp accuser, but a h» friend 
Pope. Hence Heffplese-ly adv., -nem. 


Helpmate (he-lpmAt). 1715. [f. Help si. 
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or v. + Mate ; prob. suggested by next.] A 
companion who is a help, or who renders nelp. 
Chiefly applied to a wife or husband. 

Ia Minorca the ask and the hog are helpmates, and 
are yoked together in order to turn up the land 
Pennant. 

Helpmeet (he*lpmA). 1673. [The two 
wds. help meet in Gen. ii. 18, 20 (‘ as help meet 
for him '), first improp. hyphened, and then 
taken as one word.] A suitable helper; a 
helpmate ; usu, of a wife or husband. 

More passed . . between Selwyn and his h* 1B05. 

Helter-skelter (he'ltau,ske*ltoj). 1593. [A 
jingling expression founded on belter, which la 
unexplained.] 

A. adv. In disordered haste ; pell-melL 

Helter-skelter haue I rode to thee Shaks. 

B. attrib . or adj Characterized by disorderly 
haste or headlong confusion 173a 

C. sb. A helter-skelter run or flight 1713 to. 
A lighthouse-shaped structure down the out- 
side of which pleasure-seekers slide seated on a 
mat 2906. 

Such a helter-skelter of prayers and sins Long*. 

Helve (helv), sb. [OE. hiflfe, helfe masa 
or nem. : — ^ ha lb jo- 1 — OTeut. type +halbi - 
neut, from same root as Halter.] i. 
A handle of an ax, chisel, hammer, eta To 
throw A. after hatchet : to risk everything. 9. 
(Also helve-hammer.) A tilt-hammer, the helve 
of which oscillates on bearings, so that it is 
raised by a cam carried by a revolving shaft, 
and falls by its own weight l8<8. Hence Helve 
v. (MB, now rare), to furnish with a h. 

Helvetian (helvrfi in). 1559- \i. Helvetia 
(sc. terra), f. L. Helvetius .] A. adj. a. Per- 
taining to the ancient Helvetii, a people of Gallia 
Lugdunensis. b. Swiss. B. sb. a. One of the 
anaent Helvetii. b. A Swiss. 1593. 

Helvetic (helve’tik). 1708. [ad. L. Helve- 
it evs, {. Helvetia ; see prec.] 

A. adj. Helvetian, Swiss. 

B. sb. A Swiss Protestant; a Zwlnglian 

Helvin, -ine (he -Ivin). 1818. [f. L. kehtus 

light bay + -in. Min. A honey-yellow or green- 
ish silicate of glucinum and manganese, occurr- 
ing in regular tetrahedral crystals, var. HeTvlta. 

Hem (hem), sb.* [OE. hem(m. App* from 
same root as OE. hamm, and NorthGer. hamm 
enclosure; the radical sense being ‘border'.] 
x. The border or edging of a piece of cloth or 
a garment. 9. spec, (in current use). A border 
made on a piece of cloth by doubling the edge 
itself, and sewing it down, to strengthen it and 
prevent ravelling 1665. t3. The edge, border, 

rim. margin of anything -1674. Also fig. 4. 
a. The partition which divides the hearth from 
the fireplace in a reverberatory furnace; the 
fire-bridge 1693. b. Arch. The projecting and 
spiral parts of the Ionic capital 1823. 

& Entomb d vpoo the very hetnmeo* th’ Saa Shaks. 

em (h’m, hem), interj, and 1596, [A 
vocalized representation of the sound made in 
clearing the throat with a slight effort; more 
closely A«w or Ass.] 

A. int. An utterance like a slight half cough, 
used to attract attention, give warning, or ex- 
press doubt or hesitation. 

H., ayr.yet beware of Had I wyste Skkltom, 

B. sb. The utterance of this sound; the sound 
itself 1547. 

After every sygh moke an h., or cough after it 1547. 
+Hem, 'em (Sm), pert. pron. , an/ //., dot.- 
acc. [Grig. OE. him, hiom, heom, dat pi. in 
all genders of He; subseq. supplanting the 
accus. hi ; and finally itself displaced by them , 
exc. colloq. or dial.] x* Dative. (Tq) them 
" X S99* ©• Governed by prep . Them -1750. 

a. Accusative. Them -1868. 3. Refi. and Re- 

ciprocal Pron. (dat, and ace,) Themselves, to 
themselves; (Lo) each other -1579* 

Hem* v, 1 1440. [f. Hem sbJ] I. trans. To 
edge or border; to decorate with a bolder, 
fringe, etc. 9. To turn in and saw down the 
edge of. intr. To do the particular kind of 
sewing used in this operation. 1530. 3, To 
confine or bound; to enclose, limit* restrain, 
imprison, Now usu. with in, also qbout 9 
round, up; hem out, to shut out 1538. ; 

x. All the skirt about Was hetrsd with golden fringe 
Sfknskr. 3. Hemm'd with warlike Foes Davbttf. 
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Hem* » * 1470. [f. Hem inte/y.] x. 

To utter the sound described under Hem int ; 
to stammer or hesitate in speaking. 2* trans. 
To remove, clear away with a hem or cough. 
Also fig. x6oo. 

s. mm speaks much of her father.. and hems and 
hosts her heart Shaks. a. A. Y. L, 1. iii. 19. 

Hemar, Hemato-, var. sn. ofHi£MA-, etc. 
He-man: see He pron. v. 

Hemdytrum : see Hkmi-elytrum. 

0 Hemeralopia (he:mSr&Un a pU). 1706. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. f. V«P a day + 

oAadr blind + &\p eye ; cf. Nyctalopia.] 
Path . 1 Day-blindness ’ ; a usual defect in which 
the eyes see indistinctly, or not at all, by day- 
light, but fairly well by night or artificial light. 
(But others make the word — ' night-blindness'. 
Nyctalopia.) Hence Hemeralo*pic a. 

Hemerobian (hemen?a*bi&n). 1849. [f. 

mod.L. Hemerobius, a. Gr., f. 1 )/Upa + -&tos 
living.] x. adj. Pertaining to the genus Heme- 
robius or the family Htmerobiidx of neuropte- 
rous insects, a. sb. One of these; a day-fly. 

I J Hemeroca'llia 1656. [Gr. ifrxtpoica wit a 
kind of lily that blooms out for a day, f. 
ifjiipa + isdWos beauty.] The Day Lily, a 
genus of Liliaceous plants chiefly natives of 
temperate Asia and Eastern Europe. 

Hemi- (he*mi, hrmi), prefix, [a. Gr, 
comb, element, » L. simi- (see Semi-), Skr. 
sami-, OTeut. *sAmi-, OE. sam-, all mean- 
ing 'half-'.] Half-; one half, the half, per- 
taining to or affecting one half. 

Hemialbtrmin, Chem. a substance thought to be 
one of the two original Constituents of ordinary 
albumint it Is converted on digestion into Hemi- 
a*lbumoBO, which Is prob. an antecedent of hemi- 
peptone. Hemia'mb, -iambus. Pros, an iambic 
dimeter catalectic. ||Hemianesthe'sia, Path, loss 
of sensation in one side of the body; hence Hemi- 
an»sthe**ic a. Hemiana'tropous Bet. half- 
anatropous; «= Hicmithopous. Hemice’rebral <*., 
Ana/, of or pertaining to either of the two Cerbbral 
hemispheres. HemfcO'lUn [Collin], Chem . a pep- 
tone-like body formed along with semi-glutin. when 
a solution of gelatin is boiled a long time. He'mi- 
de<miae*mlqua'ver, Mus. a note of half the length 
of a demisemiquaver, also its symbol. Hemlala- 
pe'nte. Anc. Mus. a diminished or Imperfect fifth. 
HemidPtone [Ditone], Anc. Mus. a minor third. 
Hemi-encepha*Iic a., Ana/, of or pertaining to a 
hemsencepkalon, or lateral half of the Encephalon 
or brain. Hemi’g&moUB [Gr. ya+Los] a.. Sot. said 
of grasses having one of the two florets of a spicule 
neuter, and the other unisexual. Hemi geo 'meter, 
Entom. a caterpillar of the Noctuidee •, which in its 
mode of pro gre ssion resembles the true geometer 
caterpillars. He'mlglypll, Arch, the half-glyph or 

S roove at the edge oT the triglyph in the Doric 
tahlatore. Hemiholohe'dral a. , Cry si. having 
half the number of planes in all the octants. Hemi- 
melll'tlc, Chem. a crystalline trihasic acid CeH«0§. 
Hemloctahcdron, Cryst. a tetrahedron! hence 
Hemi octahedral a. He'mionc [Gr. tyCom , f. 

&VOT aask Zool. the dziggetai. HemloTthotype 
JObthotyfb] a., Cryst- « monoclinic. [(Hemlpara- 
ple'gla (Gr. frapwrAny la sti oke on one side], paralysis 
of ope lower limb. HesnipC'ptone, Chem. a variety 
of peptone derived from hemialbumose by a con- 
tinuance of the digestive process; see Hsmialbumin. 
Hemfprctein, Chem. a kind of syntonin, obtained 
by boilin 


ting albumin with dilute sulphuric acid for a 
few hours. Hemirturmphine a, Ichth. (a fish) 
having the upper jaw very short in comparison with 
the lower, as in the genus Hemirkampkut or half- 
bills. 

Hemiano' psia T885. [mod.L. f f. Hemi 
■f Gr dv- priv. + bytt. ] Path. Half-blind 
ness, being a loss of perception of one half the 
field of vision. Also Hemiano'pia, -o*psy. 

Hemlbranct (he-mibneqk). x88o. [£ 

Hemi- + Gr. 0 p 6 yx> a ] An incomplete gill; a 
fish of the order Hemibranchii , having the 
branchial apparatus Incomplete. Hence Hemi* 
branchiate a. half-gffled ; sb. a h. 

Hetnitarp. 1854. [f. Hemi- + Gr. napnis 
fruit.] Bot. A half-fruit ; one of the two car- 
pels which constitute the fruit of the Umbelli - 

RHemfcr&niA (hemikr*-ni&). 1597. [L., a. 
Gr. }puxpavla, t Hemi- + upavioy skull,] 
Path. Headache confined to one side of the 
head, megrim. So tHemlcrane. Hence 
Heml cfft'nic a. pertaining or subject to h. 
Hemlcycle (be-minirl). *603. [m. F. 

UmicycU, ad. L. htmicychum, a. Gr.. f. i>#h- 
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+ tfu/rAor.] A half-circle ; a semicircular struc- 
ture, as an apse-like reoess, etc. 

Forming themselves into a b. or half moon figure 
Cowfbr. Hence Hemicy'clic a, Bot . half-cyclic : 
said of flowers which have some part's arranged 
spirally {acyclic) and others in whorls {cyclic). 

Hemida*ctyl. 1863. [f. Hemi- + Gr. M*rv- 
Aor.] Zool. x. adj. Having an oval disk at the 
base of the toes, as in the saurian genus Hemi - 
dactylus (Webster). 9. sb. A saurian of this 
genus; a gecko. Hence Hemida-ctyloue a. 
Hetnldome (he-mid^m). 1868. [f. Hemi- 
+ Dome sb.] Cryst A pair of parallel and 
equal faces, ^ parallel to the orthodiagonal in 
the monoclinic system (in which two such 
pairs constitute a dome). Hence Homidoma'* 
tic a. of or pertaining to a h. 

HHemi-elytrum (Iiemi,e*litr£m). ri. -a. 
Also erron . hemelytrum. 1826. [mod.L., f. 
Gt. i)pi- + ikvrpov Elytrum, sheath.] Zool. 
The fore wing of an insect, which is coriaceous 
at the base and membranous at the end, as in 
the Hcmiptera and Hctcroptera. Hence Hcml- 
e'lytral a. 

Hemihedral (hemihFdrfil, -he*dral), a . 
Also hemiedral. 1837. [f. Hemi- + Gr. ffya 
seat, base + -al.] Of a crystal: Having half 
the number of planes required by the highest 
degree of symmetry belonging to its system ; 
thus, a tetrahedron is the hemihedral form 
corresponding to the holohedral octahedron. 
Hence Hemihe'draHy adv. 

Hemihedron (hemihrdqfa, -he-dqfn). 
*837. [£. as prec. after hexahedron , etc.J 
Cryst. A form or crystal of a hemihedral type. 
So Hemlhe'drimm, Hemihe'dry, the property 
of crystallization in hemihedral forms. 
||HemimetabOla (hermiim/tte’biJlfi), sb. pi. 
1870. [mod.L. neut. pi. (sc. insecta ), f. Gr. 
^fst m Hemi- + fitrd 0 o\os changeable.] Entom. 
A division of insects comprising those which 
undergo incomplete metamorpnosis. Henre 
Hemimeta'bolic, Hemimeta'bolous adjs. of 
the nature of Hemimetabola\ undergoing in-, 
complete metamorphosis. 

Hemimorphic (hemi,m^jfik), a . 1864. 
[i Hemi- + Gr. + -ic.] Cryst . Of a 

crystal : Having unlike planes or modifications 
at the ends of the same axis. So Hemimo'r- 
phlam, the property of being h. Hemimo'r- 
pbous a . « Hemimorphic. 

|| Hemina (h/mai nij. Also bemide. i6or. 
[L. , a. Gr. i}pdva t f. fjpn- half.] A liquid 
measure (orig. ancient Sicilian) of about half a 
pint ; also, a measure for corn, variously com- 
puted, j 

|| HemiO’pia, Hemio-psia. Also -ppyj 
-opay. 1811. [mod.L., L Hemi- + Gr. £np, «ir- 
eyc, Zifas sight] Path, «= Hemianopsia. 

|| Hemiplegia Chemiplf-d^iA). 1600. [Late 
L., a. Gr., f. i)/u- Hemi- + wXrjyri stroke.] 
Path. Paralysis of one side of the body. Hence 
Hemiple'giac a . affected with or subject to h.; 
sb. one so affected. Hemiple*gian a. Hemi- 
ple'gic a. pertaining to or characterized by h.; 
affected with or subject to h. vars. Hcmiplegy, 
fHemiplexy. 

Hemi pod, -pode (he-mippd, -P<?ud). 186a. 


1 [ad. mod.L. hemipodius (generic name), f. Gr, 

[ t)pu- Hemi- + vovs, vows foot.] A member 
of the genus Hemipodius , or Turnix, of three- 
toed quail-like birds ; a bush-quail, ortygan. 
Hemiprism (be mipriz'm). 1864. [Hemi-.] 
Cryst A pair of parallel faces, parallel to the 
vertical axis of the crystal in the triclinic system 
(in which two such pairs constitute a prism). 
Hence Hemipriamatlc a. 

Hemipter (hfmrptw). 1828. [ad. F. 
himiftire , f. L. hemiptera \ see next-] One of 
the Hemiptera, 

H Hemiptera (hfrni ptM), sb. pi. Rarely in 
sing. Hemipteron. 1816. [mod.L., neut.pl. of 
hemipterus, f. hemi - HBMI- + Gr. vrtpSv adng,] 
in reference to the structure Cf the vrihgsT] 
Entom. A large order of Insects r character»ed 
by a suctorial mouth, and in the H eteropter a 
by wings coriaceous at the base and membra- 
nous at the tip. Also called EhyncoU u Exam* 
pies are bugs, lice, and plant-lice. Hence 
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Hemi'pteral a. hemipterous. Hemi'pteran a. 
hemipterous; sb. one of the Hemiptera. Hemi** 
pterist, a student or collector of H. 

Hemipterous (hffai'ptfiras), a. 1816. [f. 
prec. + -ous,] Entom. Pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of the Hemiptera. 

Hemisect, v. 1878. [f. IIemi- + I- sect - 9 

secure.] trans. To bisect, esp. longitudinally. 
So Hcmise'ction. 

Hemisphere (he'misfl^j). ME. [In form 
hemispheric , etc., ad. late ll hemisphxnum, a, 
Gr. i)p. io<paipiov f {. 1 )pu- IIkmi- + o^nstpa 
SPHERE; in form hemisphere, through OF.] X. 
gen. A half-sphere ; one of the halves formed by 
a plane passing through the centre of a sphere 
1585. a. spec. Half of the celestial sphere ; in 
early use, esp. the sky above us; in Astron ., 
usually, one of the halves into which the celes- 
tial globe is divided by the equinoctial or by 
the ecliptic. (The earliest sense in Eng.) ME. 
3. One of the halves of the terrestrial globe 
1551. 4. A map or projection of half the 

(terrestrial or celestial) globe 1706. 5. Anat. 

See Cerebral. 1804. 6. transf. and fig. *** 
4 sphere ’ of action, life, or thought 1503. 

x. Magdeburg hemispheres , a contrivance invented 
by Otto von Guericke of Magdeburg to demonstrate 
the pressure of the air. It consists of Lwo hemispheres, 
forming when fitted together a cavity from which the 
air can be withdrawn by an air-pump. When this 


has been done great force is required to separate the 
two parts. 6. Heyond the h of my knowledge x“ 
Hence He*xnisphered a. ( rare ), formed as a 
having a cerebral h. (of such a kind). Hemispheric, 
-al a. of, per tail ling to, or revembling a h. ; extending 
over a h. Hexnisjphe'rically adv. Hei * - * 


r, 


iemlaphcrico-, 

comb. f. Hemispheric. 

Hemispberoid (hemisfi®*roid). 1727. [f. 
Hemi- + Spheroid.] The half of a spheroid. 
Hence Hemiapheroi'dal a. having the form of 
a h. 

fHemlsphe *rule. 1696. A half-spherule ; 
a small^ hemispherical lens -1756. 

Hemistich (he-mistik). 1575. [ad. late L. 
hcmistichium (also used), ad. Gr., L ijfu- 
Hemi- + trrixo? row, line, verse.] Pros. The 
half or section of a line of verse; also, a line of 
less than the usual length. Hence He'misti- 
chal a. pertaining to a h. 

Hemisy-mmetry. 1881. [Hemi-.] Cryst. 
Same as Hemihedrism. Hence Hemisym- 
me'tricol a. hemihedral. 

Hemisystema*tic, a. 1878. [Hemi-.] 

Cryst. (See quot.) 

A hetni -system a tic form Is a form In which only 
half the origin-planes or normals are extant Si ory 
Maskblynb. 

tHe*mitone. 1603. [ad. L. hemitoniumy 
ad. Gr., f. IIemi- + Toy os.] - Semitone 
-1760. 

Hemi-tropal, a. 1864. [f. as next + -al.] 

^ Hbmitropous 2. 

Hemi trope (he*mitre»p). 1805. [ad. F. 
himi trope, f. Hemi- + Gr. -rpovos turning.] 
Cryst. 1. adj. « Hemitropic. 2. sb. A hemi- 
tropic crystal 1805. So Hemi'tropism, Hemi*- 
tropy, hemitropic crystallization. 

Hemitropic (hcmitxp-pik), a. x886. [f. 21 
prec. + -ic.j Cryst. Said of composite or twin 
crystals, which are united together in such a 
way that, if we conceive one of them as being 
turned through half a revolution round a par- 
ticular axis, corresponding faces and edges fix 
the two crystals would become parallel. 
Hemi'tropous, a. i860. [(. as prec. + 
-ous.] i. Cryst. « prec. 2. Bot Said of an 
ovule so formed that the hllum lies half-way 
between the base and the apex. 

Hemlock (he’mlpk). [OE, hymlue wk. 
fern., hymlic , hem lie, str. masc. ; of obscure 
origin.] x. The common name of Conivm 
maculatum, a poisonous umbelliferous plant, 
having finely divided leaves, and sxxiall white 
flowers; used as a powerful sedative. Also in 
rural use applied to the large Umbellifene 
generally. a. A North Amer. tree, Abies 
Canadensis , more fatty Hemlock Fir, H, Spruce 
1729, b. Ground H.i a Canadian spades or 
variety of Yew 1886. 3. A poisonous potion 

obtained from the Common Hemlock. (Be- 
tteyed to have been the poison administered to 
Socrates*) x6or. 


b (Ger, Kbln). d (Fr. p m). tt (Ger. Mtfiler). U (Fr. dime)* § (curl), fr (fibsrt). V (#*) (iwfa). g (Fr. faire). 8 (ffr, fern, swrth). 
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a. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, Bearded 
with inos Longp. 3. A drowsy numbness pains My 
sense, as though of £ 1 had drunk Keats. 

Comb. \ b. drop wort, CE nan the croc at a ; _ h. 
parsley, a N. Ame^ umbelliferous plant resembling 
n., but not poisonous t there are two species, Conic - 
tclinum Canadense and C. Fischer i. 

Hemmel. dial. 1717. [var. Helm jtf. 1 ] 
Cow-shed. 

Hemmer (hemaj). 1483. [f. Hem v* + 
-er L ] One who hems. b. An 'attachment * 
to a sewing machine for doing hemming 
(Knight) 1875. 

HemCH var. spelling of IIAJMO-, usual in 
U.S., and occasional m Great Britain, as in 
hemorrhage , etc. 

Hemp (hemp), sb. [OE. h^nep, hmnep 
OTeut. *hanpi-M, +hanapi-t, cogn. w. Gr. kclv- 
va&is, L. cannabis . The wd. is perhaps not 
Aryan.] 1. An annual herbaceous plant, Can- 
nabis sativa, N.O. Urticacex, cultivated for its 
valuable fibre, a. The cortical fibre of this 
plant, used for making cordage, and woven 
into stout fabrics ME. 3. In allusion to a rope 
for hanging 1^32. 4. A narcotic drug obtained 

from the Indian hemp; bhang; hashish 1870. 

5. Applied to other plants yielding a useful 
fibre, or otherwise resembling hemp 1597. 

3. Let not Hempe his Wind-pipe suffocate Shaks. 
S- African H., {a) = bowstring hem* ( a ) 1 (b) Spar, 
mannia a/ricana. Bastard H., Hemp-nettle and 
H. -agrimony. Bowstring H., (a) a plant of the 
genus Sanseviera, esp. S. guineensis , a liliaceous 
plant of tropical Africa, the leaf-fibres of which are 
used for bowstrings and for making ropes; (b) in 
India, S. Roxburghiana\ also Calatropis gigantea 
(N.O. Asclepiadaces r). Canada or Indian H., 
Apocynum cannabinum ^ a N. Amor, perennial. 
Indian H. , a tropical variety of common h., Cannabis 
Indica Manilla H., the fibre of Musa textilis. 
Sisal H., the fibre of species of Agave , esp. A. 
Sisalana. Water H., a name for Eupatorium 
cannabinum and Bidens tripartite s, in U.S. for 
Acnida cannabina. 

Comb, : h.-cake, the residue of crushed hempseed, 
after extraction of the oil 1 -oil, the oil pressed out 
of hempseed ; -palm, a palm, Cham xr ops excels a, of 
China and Japan, the fibres of which are made into 
cordage. 

Hemp-agrimony. 1760. Herb. A book- 
name for Eupatorium cannabinum ; also for 
other species, b. Water Hemp -agrimony, Bur- 
Marigold or Bidens. 

Hempen (he'mp&i), a. (sb.) ME. [f. 
Hemp sb. + -en 4 .] i. Made of hemp ; of or 
pertaining to hemp. a. Resembling hemp 
1651. a- Hempen cloth 1777. 

x. H. homespun , homespun cloth made of hemp; 
hence, one clad in this, one of rustic manners. What 
h. home-spuns haue we swaggering here Shaks. 

He mp-nettle. 1801. The genus Galeopsis . 
Hempseed (he*mpsxd). ME. The seed of 
hemp. b. A gallows-bird. Shaks. Also 
attrib. t as in hempseed calculus (Path.), a 
variety of the mulberry-calculus. 
He*mpstring. 1566. lit. String made of 
hemp. Hence transf., one who deserves the 
halter. 

Hcmpweed. 1796. A name of species of 
Eupatorium. 

Hempy (he*mpi), a . 1440. [f. Hemp sb. 

+ -Y.] Made of, like, or of the nature of 
hemp ; producing hemp. 

Hemself(e, -selve(n, themselves : see Self. 
He-ra-stitch, v. 1839. [f. IIkm sb . 1 + 
Stitch v.] trans. To hem with an ornamental 
stitch of a particular kind, giving the effect of a 
row of stitching ; to ornament with this stitch. 
Hence He’m-stitch sb. ornamental needlework 
of this kind. 

fHemule, bemuse, i486. [?] Venety. 
A roebuck of the third year -1660. 

Hen (hen), sb. [OE. h^nn str. fern. ; — 
WGer. *hannja, deriv. of hauo , OE. hana 
cock.] 1. The female of the common domestic 
fowl, (occas. — domestic fowls including 
the males.) a. The female of various other 
birds ; also, — hen-bird ME. 8. A female fish 
or crustacean 1810. 4 .fig. Of persons 1626. 

g. A kind of bivalve shell-fish, Venus mere &- 
naria. Also locally , A freshwater mussel. 1603. 

6 . at t rib. in sense 1 female ‘ OE. 

Comb. 1 h.-blindness, nyctalopia; -driver, the 
hen-harrier; t-harni, the hen-harrier t -plant, a 
name for Plantago lanceolata and P. major. 


fHen, henne, adv. [OE. *hionane, kionan , 
f. root hi - 1 this ’ of He pron.] Hence : of 
time, place, or inference. OE. and ME. only. 
fHe a nad. 1678. [ad. Gr. Ms, Mb- unit.] 
A unit, monad (in the Platonic philosophy). 
Hen and chickens, ti. The Pleiades 16T3. 
9. A compound daisy 1794 » London Pride, ete. 
3. A children’s game 1894. 

Henbane (henb^n). ME. [f. Hen sb. + 
Bane.] x. Name of the annual plant Hyos - 
cyamus niger , a viscid weed, growing on waste 
ground, having dull yellow flowers streaked 
with purple, and narcotic and poisonous pro- 
perties ; also, the genus as a whole. 9. The 
drug extracted from this 1840. 3. attrib . ME. 
Henbit (he*nbit). 1578. [f. Hen sb. + 

Bit jA 2 ] Name of +a. Ivy-leaved Speedwell 
( Veronica kederifolia) ; also called Small Hr, 
b. A species of Dead-nettle (Lamium amplext - 
caulc)\ formerly known as Greater II. Also 
II . Nettle, H. Dead-nettle . 15 ctf. 

Hence (hens), adv. [ML. hennes, etc., f. 
henne , Hen adv., with suffix -es, -s, as in - ward , 
-wards, etc. The spelling hence is phonetic.] 

I. Of place. 1 . (Away) from here ; to or at 
a distance; away. Also with redundnnt from . 

2. ellipt. Chiefly as a command: Hence / go 

hence. H . with : go away with, take away 
T S73* 8- ebec. From this world ME.; fin the 

next world (Shaks.). 

*. High you hense 1440. Not past three quarters 
of a mile h. Shaks. a. H. with her, out o’ dore Shaks. 

3. Before I go h., and be no more Ps. xxxix. 13. 

II. Of time. From this time onward ME.; 
from now ME. Also with/rw». 

Fro hennes in to domes day Chaucer. Some boure 
h. Shaks. 

IIL Of issue, etc. 1. From this, as a source 
or origin 1597. a. (As a result) from this. 
Also with pom . 1608. 3. (As an inference) 

from this ; therefore 1586. 

x. My Flora was my Sun .. All other faces borrowed 
h. Their light and grace Suckling, a. Learn courage 
h. Pope. 3. It is so with men generally, and h. we 
assume it to be so with you (mod.). 
t Hence, v. rare. 1580. [f. prec.'J trans. To 
order hence ; intr. to go hence, depart -1614. 
Henceforth (he-ns^Suji, hensf6«»*jJ>), adv. 
ME. [f. as prec. + FORTH adv.] From this 
time forth. Also with from (arch.). 

A power . . with which the Monarchy was h. to reckon 
Gkkkn. 

HencefoTward, adv. ME. [f. Hence 
adv. + Forward.] From this time forward ; 
henceforth. Also with from (arch.). So 
tHencefo’rwarda adv. 

fHench-boy. 1512. [f. bench- in Hench- 
man + 13 oy.] A page of honour, a boy 
attendant -1683. 

Henchman (heTiJmxn). Also fhenxman. 
PI. -men. ME. [f. OE. hpngesl, hfngst (see 
Hengest) + Man ; perh. orig. ‘attendant on 
a horse \ j 1. a. ? A groom. b. A squire, or 
page of honour to a prince or great man. In 
later x6th c. use, app. ■■ Hfnch-boy. Obs. 
(exc. Hist . ) since 17th c. 9. The chief gillie 
of a Highland chief ; hence, generally, a tnisty 
follower or attendant 1730. b. A stout political 
partisan ; esp. in U.S. ‘ A mercenary adherent ’ 
(Cent, Diet.) 2839. 

Hen-coop (he*n,k/7p). 1697. A coop in 

which poultry are kept. 

+Hend, hende, a. (adv.) [aphet. f. OE. 
lehyide adj. (and adv.), near, convenient, lit. 
at hand, handy.l 1. Near, at hand -ME. s. 
Convenient, handy (rare) -1513. 8- Ready 

with the hand, dexterous; skilful -1550. 4. 

Courteous; kind, 'nice' -1765, 5. Comely, fair 

-1450. 6. absol. or as sb. Gentle, courteous, or 

gracious one or ones (see 4) -1540. 7. adv . Near, 
at hand-1507; courteously, kindly, gently -1450. 
Hendeca-, bef. a vowel h endec- ; erron. 
endeca-. Comb, form of Gr. Mena eleven, as 
in Hende *cachord, Mus. a series or scale of 
eleven notes; hence Hendecacho*rdal a ., re- 
lating to such a scale. 

Hendecagon (hende*kag/n). Also erron. 
en% 1704. [f. Gr. tvbcua- (see prec.) + - yatuov , 
ywvia angle.] a. Geom. A plane figure having 
I eleven sides and eleven angles. fb. Fortif. A 
I fort with eleven bastions. 


Hendecasyllabic (hemdf-, hendekftsilse*- 
bik). Also erron. en% 1727. [f. as next ; see 
also Syllabic.] Pros . 1. adj. Of a verses 
Consisting of eleven syllables, a. sb. A hende- 
casyllabic verse. (Usu. in //.) 1836. 
Hendecasyllable (he>naf-, hende»k&si*l&- 
b’l). Also erron. en>. 1603. [f. L. hendecasylla- 
bus, a. Gr. MeieaabhKaflos, after SYLLABLE.] 
Pros. A verse or line of eleven syllables. 
||Hendiadya (hendoi'adis). 1586. [Late or 
med.L., f. Gr. phr. fy bid bvotv * one by means 
of two Gram . A figure of speech in which 
a single idea is expressed by two words con- 
nected by a conjunction; e.g. by two sbs. with 
and instead of an adj. and sb. 

Law and heraldry , & kind of h., meaning 1 heraldic 
law* 1887. 

fHendy, a. ME. only. [f. Hend a. + -Y.] 

— Hend a. 


Hen-egg. [In OE. two wds., with henne 
in genitive; now usually hens egg . J The egg 
of a hen. 

Henen, obs. var. of Hen, hence. 

Henequen(he*nAen). Also -quin, benne- 
quen. 1B80. [ad. Sp. jeniquen, geniquen, from 
native name.] The fibrous product known as 
Sisal hemp, obtained from the leaves of species 
of Agave ; also, the plant itself. 

Heng, ME. inflexion of Hang v. 
fHe-ngest. [ OE. hpigest, k^ngst. (See also 
Henchman.) A male horse ; usually a geld- 
ing -ME. (Also a proper name, and in various 
place-names. ) 

He*n-ha:rner. 1565. [f. II fn sb. + 

Harrier; in reference to its preying upon 
poultry.] Onnth. A European bird of prey. 
Circus cyaneus, also called Blue Hawk, Blue 
Kite. 


He a n-hawk. 1855. Omith. U.S. name 
for various species of Hawks and Blizzards, 
esp. Buteo bo f calls and B. lineal us. Blue hen- 
hawk, the adult Amur, goshawk. 

He n-bea rted 9 a . 152a. Timorous; 

chicken-hearted. 

He*n-bouse. 1512. A small house or shed 
in which poultry aie shut up for the night. 

He-nism. [t. Gr. *U, 4*/- one + -ism.] — 
Monism. Max Mliller. 

Henna (he-na). 1600. [a. Arab. See also 
Alcanna.] The Egyptian Privet, Lawsonia 
tnermis (N.O. Lythracex ); the shoots and 
leaves of this plant used, esp. in the East, as a 
dye for parts of the body, or made into a cos- 
metic with catechu. Also attrib . 

He-nnery, 2859. [-ery.] A place for rear- 
ing poultry. 

Hennes, obs. f. Hence. 

Henny ( he ni). 1854. [f. Hen sb. + -Y.] 
2 . adj. Of or pertaining to a hen ; hen-like : 
said of some male fowls : so h.-feathtred 1855. 
2. sb. A hen-like male fowl. 1854. 

Henotheism (he'nojjiiiz’m). i860, [f. Gr. 
th, Ms + 0 eos + -ism. J The belief in a 
single god without asserting that he is the 
only God : a stage of belief between polytheism 
and monotheism. So He*notbeiatt Heno* 
thei'stic a. 


Henotic (henp tik), a. 1878. [a. Gr. hajn- 
k 6 s serving to unite, f. (ult.) Sly one.] Unify- 
ing; reconciling, Gladstone. 

He*n-pcck, v. colloq , 1688. [f. Hen- 
pecked.] trans. Of a wife; To domineer 
over or rule (the husband). 

But — oh 1 ys lord* of ladies intellectual.. have they 
not hen-peck'd you all Byron. 

Hen-pecked (he-n,pekt), ppl. a. colloq . 
2680. [lit. pecked by a hen or hens: alluding 
to the plucking of the domestic cock by his 
hens.] Domineered over or ruled by a wife. 

A Step-dame . rules my hen-peck'd Sire DrvdrM. 

Hen-roost OE. [f. Hen sb. + Roost 
sb.] A place where domestic fowls roost at 
night, b. fig. A source of plunder 2909. 

Hen's-foot 1578. [From the resemblance 
of the leaves to a hen's claws.] Name of : ta. 
[tr. L. pcs gallmaceus (Pliny). J The Gimbing 
Fumitory, Corydalis clavicutata -1601. b. [L. 
pes pulli.) Bur-parsley, Caste alls daucotde t 
1597 . 


«e (sum), a (puss), au (load). * (cut). *(Fr.ch<f). » (ev*r). ei (/, eye). * (Fr. ein d« vie), i *( P*ych<). (wlurt). ?(cpt). 
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Hent, v. Obs. exc. arch, or dial. [OK. 
hentan (also rehen tan), prob. related to Goth. 
hinfian to seize.] 1. trans. To lay hold of, 
seize ; to take or hold in one s hand ; to catch 
{arch.), 9. To get ; to * catch ’ (harm, etc.); 
to apprehend ME. Hence Hent <b. the act of 
seizing; fig. conception, intention, design. 
fHsnter, one who seizes. 

Henware (he*nwe*j). Sc. 1808. [app. f. 
Hkn sb. + Ware sb. J The edible seaweed 
Alaria esculentn , also called badder locks . 

Heo, dial. hOO, pers. pron., $rd sing, fcm , 
nom. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hiu, hio, hio, fem 
of He. Later, the north, and e. midi. dialects 
exchanged hio, heo, hyo, jho, )he for the forms, 
north, sco, scho , sko, e. midi, sex, sje, sche , 
She.] The original fem. pron. corresponding 
to he; now repl. by She. Used of women, 
and of things grammatically feminine. * 
Heortology (hffufp-lddgi). 1900. [ad. F. 
hiortologie, G. heart o logic (Gr. kop-rf] festival, 
-logy). ] The department of ecclesiology which 
deals with festivals. Hence -o'logist. 

Hep, var. form of HlP sb . 2 

» Hepar (hipai). 1693. [med.L., a. Gr. 

nap liver, in reference to its colour. 1 Chem. 
and Med. 1. An old name for a metallic sul- 
phide, having a reddish brown or liver colour. 
Also, for compounds of sulphur with other 
substances. 1796. a. Also more fully, hepar 
su 1 fi huris or hepar sulphur: a. (//. s. kalinum ) 
Old name for Potassa sulphurata 1693. b. (//. 
s. calcareum) Homoeopathic name for calcium 
sulphide 1866. 

Hep at-, bef. a vowel -* Hepato-, comb. f. 
Gr. ?irap, 1 )irar- liver: as in Hcpata'lgia, 
neuralgia of the liver ; hence Hepat&’lgic a. 
Hepat iphra-xia ( Gr. tpuppafis J, obstruction 
of the liver ; hence Hepatemphra-ctic a. 
Hepatic (h/pae*tik). ME. [ad. L. hepalicus, 
a. Gr. •fpnaTueo*.') 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the liver 1599. 
9. Acting on the liver 1671. 3. Liver-coloured, 

dark brownish-red ; as in H. aloes ME. 4. 
Pertaining to a hepar; sulphurous 1651. t5- 

H. moss, a liverwort (see HEPATICA a ) 1824. 

». Phr H. artery , ducts \ h. apoplexy, disease. *. 
// pyrites, decomposed liver- brown tessular crystals 
of iron pyrites. 4 if/, air or gas, sulphuretted 
hydrogen 1786. So tHepa'tfc&l a. (in sense 1). 

B. sb. A medicine that acts on the liver and 
increases the secretion of bile i486. 

|| Hepatica (hfpae’tikii). 1548. [med.L., fem. 
(quasi herba hrpatica) of hepaticu r; see prec.] 
Bot. 1. A subgenus or section of the genus 
Anemone', esp. Anemone (Hcpatica) triloba , 
the tliree-lobed leaves of which were fancied to 
resemble the liver 1 578. 9. An old name for 

Common Liverwort, Afarchantia polymorpha, 
a lichen-like plant which creeps over wet rocks 
and damp ground, rooting from the lower sur- 
face of the ih.illus. Hefaticx, a group of 
Cryptogams allied to the Mosses, containing 
plants which have no operculum, and as a rule 
possess elaters; e.g. the Common Liverwort. 
fHepatite 1 (he’pitait). ME. [ad. L. hepa- 
titis, a. Gr.] A precious stone [hepatitis gemma 
Pliny) said to resemble the liver -1706. 

Hepatite 2. 1809. [Named by Knrsten 

(Hepatit), from the older name lapis hepatic us.'} 
Min . A name of varieties of Barytes emitting 
a fetid, sulphurous, or hepatic odour when 
rubbed or heated ; liver-stone. 

|| Hepatitis (hep&toitis). 1737. [a. Gr. 

i)iraT?r<5 adj.; see -itis.J Path. Inflamma- 
tion of the substance of the liver. 

Hepatization (hep&taiz/i^n). 1796. [f. 
next.] ti. Chem. Impregnation with sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. Kir wan. a. Path. Consoli- 
dation of the lung tissue, so that it becomes 
solid and friable somewhat like liver, being 
first of a red and afterwards of a grey colour 


1822. 

Hepatize (he’pXtais), v. 17 86. [f. Gr. 
rap, ijirar- liver + -IZE.] trans. ta. Chem. 
To impregnate with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
b. Path. To convert (the lungs) by engorge- 
ment and effusion into a substance resembling 
liver. . 

a. Hepatlxed water 1786, ammonia 1834. 


Hepato-, repr. Gr. i)iraro-, comb. f. Ijnap 
liver ; as in 

He'patocele [Gr. xijAtj tumour], hernia of the liver. 
Hepatocy ’Stic [Cyst] a., pertaining to the liver 
and the gall-bladder, or uniting the two. Hepato- 
ga stric a , ircrtaining to both the liver and the 
stomach. Hepatogenic, Hepato’genous adjs 
originating from the liver. He'patollth [Gr. aiw*..], 
a gall-stone ; hence Hepatoli’tmc a. Hepato logy 
[•logy I, that part of medical science which treats of’ 
the liver; hence Hepato’logist | Hepatolo'gical 
a He patopa'ncreas, Biol, name for iheglandular 
orcan, called the liver in Invertebrates, in reference 
to its twofold function of secreiion and digestion. 
Hepato-re’nal a , relating to the liver and the 
kidneys. Hep>ato*scopy[Gr. -<r<rorru«], inspection 
of the liver ; divination by means of this. 

1 1 Hephaestus (hifTbita). 1658. «= Gr.*H</>at- 
aroi god of fire, identified by the Romans with 
Vulcan. Hence Hepheestian ,i. of, belonging 
to. or made by H. Hephes’stic a. relating to 
fire, the forge, or use of the smith’s hammer. 

Hephthemimer (hel>fmi-maa). Occas. 
hephthemim. 1706. [ad. late L. hephthemi - 
meres (-is), a. Gr. pipit prjs * containing 

seven halves’, f. inr(a + fypt- + plpos, -ptpijs. 
Also used in L. form.] Anc . Pros. A group or 
catalectic colon of seven half-feet ; the part of 
a hexameter preceding the c;esura when this 
divides the fourth foot, as in 

4 Infcrretque dcos I.atio * genus unde Latinum*. 
Hence Hephthemi’meral a., as m h. exsura. 

Hepper. 1861. Local name of a smolt, or 
young salmon of the second year. 

Hepta-, bef. a vowel Hept-, comb. f. Gr. 
inra seven. In Chem. it indicates the presence 
of seven atoms of an element, as heptacarbon, 
etc. 

Heptaco’lic [Gr. kuAoi] a., in ancient prosody* of 
seven cola or members, as 4 a heptacolic period*. 
||Hepta*meron [Gr. ^/xepa], a seven days work \ 
title of a collection of stories made by Queen Margaret 
of Nav;irre, a 1^49 (cf. Decamkkon). Heptaphy*!* 
lous n., Bot. having seven leaves or calyx sepals. 
Hept&se'mic [late L. heptasemos , a. Gr.] a., in 
ancient prosody : containing seven units of time or 
mora. HeptaspC’rmous [Gr. enr epfia) a.. Bot. bear- 
ing seven seeds. He*ptastich [Gr. cm^otl, sb ., a 
group of seven lines of verse 1 a., seven lines long. 
Hepta’valent [L. valentem\ a., Chem, combining 
with or capaLle of replacing seven atoms of hydrogen 
or other univalent element or radical. 

Heptachord (hc’pt&kgid). 1694. [ad. Gr. 
inraxopbos, f. inra seven + X°pty string, 
Chord.] Mus, ti. adj. Seven-stringed. 9. 
sb. a. A musical instrument of seven strings 
1765. b. A series of seven notes, formed of 
two conjunct tetrachords 1774. ©• Theintcival 

of a seventh 1694. 

Heptad (he*pt£d). 1660. [ad. Gr. Inra », 
InraS-, seven collectively.] X. The sum or 
number of seven; a group of seven; spec. «= 
Hebdomad 1876. a. Chem . An atom or mole- 
cule whose equivalence is seven atoms of 
hydrogen. Hence Hepta 'die a. 

He*ptaglot, a. and sb. 1684. [f. Gr. iirra 
+ 7 hurra tongue, -7A0 ottos -tongucd.J a. 
adj. Using or written in seven languages. b. 
sb. A book in seven languages. 

Heptagon (he*pt&g/m). 1570. [ad. Gr 
iirr&yajvov adj. neut., seven-cornered.] 1. 
Geom . A plane figure having seven angles and 
seven sides. 9. attrib . or adj. 1775. Hence 
Hepta* gonal a. having seven angles and seven 
sides. Heft agonal numbers, the series of Poly- 
gonal numbers i, 7, 18, 34, 55, 81, etc. 
formed by continuous summation of the arith- 
metical series 1, 6, xi, 16, ax, 96, etc. 
IlHeptagynla (hept&dsFnift). 1760. [mod. 
L., f. Hepta- + Gr. yvvif, taken in the sense 
of female organ, pistil. ] Bot. An order in the 
Unnaean Sexual System, comprising plants 
haying seven pistils. So He’pt&gyn, a plant of 
this order. Heptagynian* Heptagy’nlous 
adjs. of or pertaining to this order. Hepta*- 
gynous a. having seven pistils. 

Heptahedron (-hf-dr^n, -he’dr^n). 1658 
[f. Hepta- + Gr. tbpa base.] A solid figure 
having seven faces. So Heptahe'dr&l a . seven- 
sided, seven-faced. 

Heptamerous (hepta-mSras), a. 1790. [f. 
Hepta- + Gr. pipot + -ous,] Consisting of 
seven members or parts. 


II Hepta *ndria. 1753, [mod.L., f. (ult.) 
Hepta- -i- hvbp- stem oi Gr. bvi\p man, male; 
cf. UlANDRlA.J Bot . The seventh class in the 
Sexual System of Linnaeus, containing plants 
having seven stamens. So Hepta*nder, a 
member of this class Hepta*ndrian a. of or 
belonging to H. Hepta ndron* a. having 
seven stamens. 

Heptane (he -pt^n). 1877. [f. Hi<pt(a- + 
-ane, formative of the names of paraffins.] 
Chem . The paraffin of the heptacarbon senes, 
having the formula CtH 1# . 4 Of these hydro^ 
carbons nine are possible and four are known * 
(Fownes Chem.). So Heptene (he*pt/n) ! see 
-ENEj, the olefine of the heptacarbon senes 
(C, H ] 1) also called He’ptylene, homologous 
and polymeric with ethene (C a H 4 ); it is known 
to exist in three isomeric forms. Htptino 
(he'ptdin) [see -ink], the hydrocarbon of the 
same series (C 7 Hn), homologous with acety- 
hne or ethine. Hepto’ic a., applied to faity 
acids, aldehydes, etc. belonging to the hepta- 
carbon series, as heptoic acid, C 7 Hi 4 O a . H p- 
til (he-ptil) | see -vx.1, the hydrocarbon radical 
(C 7 n, ft | of heptylic or oenanthylic alcohol and 
its derivatives; hence Heptylic a.; He ptyl- 
ami ne (see Amine). 

Heptarcb che-ptaik). 1679. Hepta- + 
Gr. - apyos ; cf. next and tetrarch .] A ruler of 
one division of a heptarchy 182a. t b * A 
seventh king (see Rev. xvii. 9-1 1). 

B. adj. Bot. Arising from seven distinct points 
of origin 1884. 

So Hepta-rchal, Hepta-rchlc, -al adjs. of or 
pertaining to a heptarchy. 

Heptarchy (he-ptaiki). 1576. [ad. mod.L. 
heptarchia, f. Gr. iirrti HEPTA- + -apyia, 
after tetrarchy.} A government by seven 
rulers ; an aggregate of seven petty kingdoms, 
each under its own ruler; spec, the seven king- 
doms established by the Angles and Saxons. 
Also tHeptarchate 1650. 

In that Heptaichie of our Saxons, vsually six of the 
Kings were but as subiects to the supreme Seldkn. 

Heptasyllabic (hept&silarbik), a. {sb ^ 
1771. [C Gr. iirrh + ovXAafU) + -IC-] (A 
verse) consisting of seven syllables. 

Heptateuch (he-pt&ui/k). 1678. [ad. Gr. 
iirr6.T(VXOS t f. Inra + rcGx or a b°°k.] A 
volume consisting of seven books; oicas., the 
first seven books of the Bible, after Pentateuch. 

Her (h5i, h&i), pers. pron., $rd sing, fcm., 
dat.-accus. [OE. hire , dative case of hio, Heo 
* she *, used in 10th c. instead of the original 
accus. hie, hi, hir, hj. and now repr. both 
cases, as in 4 we met her and gave her the book 
10 take with her’.} 1. The female being in 
question ; the objective case of She. a. For 
names of things feminine grammatically, or 
(later) by personification Oh. b. Represented 
as used by Welsh or Gaelic speakers for he, 
him, or for the speaker himself 1526. 3. refi. 

= herself ; to herself. (Now poetic.) OE. 4. 
Erron, for the nominative 1698. 

Her (hoi, hoi), poss. pron., %rd sing, fem . 
[OE. hurt , hue, gen. of hio, Heo ‘she’. In 
OE. used both as an objective and possessive 
genitive; later as a possessive genitive only, 
with an absolute form Hers x , also in later ME. 
Hern 1 (still dial.).} x. as gen. case of pers. 
pron. ; Of her. OE. and ME. only. 9. Poss . 
adj. pron . (orig. Poss. gen .) : Of or belonging to 
her; that female f s ; also refi. her own OE. b. 
Used of things feminine fgrammatically, or by 
personification OE. c. Of animals regarded as 
feminine, irrespectively of sex ME. 3. After 
a sb., a substitute for the gender inflexion OE. 

a. Her hopes, her fears, her joys, were all Bounded 
within the cloister wall Scott. b. The prestes 
broughte the Arke .. vnto hir place Covrkdalk 
9 Chron. v. 7. The Shtppe boaring the Moone with 
her mains Mast Shaks. c. Go to the Emmet (thou 
slogaide) considre hir wayes Covudalk f 'rov. vi. 6. 
3 1 1 he wyf of bathe hire tale M E. 
tHer, poss. pron., $rd pi. [OE. htera , hir a ; 
hyra, hiora, hiara, heora, gen. pi., in all gen- 
ders, of He. In ME. treated as a possessive 
adj. Early encroached upon by Peigrt from 
Old Norse, which, in the form their, prevailed 
before 1500. The form her has long dis- 
appeared.] 


5 (Ger. K£ln). 9 (Fr. pe*)* tt (Ger. Miller), u {Ft. d«ne). 9 Cwl)» c («•) (that). 9 (&) (roin). {(Fr.faire). 9 {fir, fem, earth). 
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Heradean (her&klrAn), a. 1883. [£ L. 

HeracUus, also -clius, a. Gr., f. *Hpcu£\fjs (see 
Hercules) ; see -an.] Pertaining to Iiera- 
des. y 

H. stone {latte Hcracleus, Aitfo? 'HponActa) 1 the 
magnet, so called from its great attractive power. 

Heradeid, -id (heTiklaid, -id). 1835. 

! ad. Gr. *HpaK\tiSr]s (pi. -at), L. Heracletdes 
pi. -sr), a descendant of *Hpau\r)s or Hercules. ] 
One of the descendants of Herades from whom 
the Dorian aristocracy of the Peloponnesus 
claimed descent. (Usu. in pi.) Hence He- 
radei'dan a. pertaining to a H. 

Heracieonite (herwkltfnait). 1555. [f. 

name Heracleon + -ITE.] Heel. Hist , One of 
a sect of Gnostics founded by Heracleon in the 
and c. 

Heraclltean (he>r&klnitf &n), a. (sb.) 1864. 
[f. L. Heracliteus, Gr. 'HpaeAcrreio? + -AN.] 
1. Of, pertaining to, or of the style of Heracli- 
tus of Ephesus, of the 5th c. B. c. (called the 
1 weeping philosopher '), or his theories, a. sb. 
A disciple of Heraclitus 1882. So Heracli'tic 
a. and sb » 

Herald (he'rftld), sb. [ME. heraud, he- 
rault, etc., repr. OF. heraut, herault, med.L. 
haraldus , heraldus ; perh. from Teut.] 1. An 
officer having the duty of making royal or state 
proclamations, and of bearing ceremonial mes- 
sages between pnnees or sovereign powers. 
Also, b., employed in the tourney to make 
proclamations, convey challenges, and mar- 
shal the combatants ME. Hence, c. v having 
the function of arranging public processions, 
funerals, etc. ; of regulating the use of armorial 
bearings (cf. Disclaim v.); of settling questions 
of precedence; and, later, of recording proved 
pedigrees ME. 9. transf and Jig. a. A mes- 
senger, envoy. Hence, a title of newspapers. 
ME. b. A forerunner, precursor 1593. 3. One 

skilled in heraldry 1821. 4. (In full. Herald - 

moth.) One of the noctuid moths, Gonoptera 
libatrix i8aa. 

1. f Herald of arms ME., fA at arms 1646. + King 
h., Isyon h.: ancient names of Garter king-of-arms 
and Lyon king-of-arms; see King-op-akms. Heralds * 
College, or College of Arms : a royal corporation, 
founded 1483, consisting of the Earl Marshal, kincs- 
of-arms, heralds, and pursuivants, exercising jurisdic- 
tion in matters armorial, and now recording proved 
pedigrees and granting armorial bearings. Heralds* 
Office, the office of this corporation. a. A. His 
tongue, the H. of his imagination, is a busie Officer 
1615. b. It was the Larke the Heraald of the Mome 
Shaks. Comb . ; h.-crab - heraldic crab | -moth : 
see sense 4. Hence fHe*raldize tk to emblazon. 
He'raldahip, the office or dignity of a h. 

He rald, v. ME. [a. Ob. herauder , he- 
raulder , etc., f. prec.] tram. To proclaim, to 
announce, as at hand or drawing nigh; to 
usher in. 

Heraldic, -al (heraHdik, a. 177a. [f. 
Herald sb., prob. after Fr J Of or pertaining 
to heraldry. Also fig. 

Heraldic crab : a Japanese crab, Huenia heraldica, 
one of the Maiadmx so called because the shape of 
its carapace suggests the shield and mantle of coat 
annour. Hence Hera*ldlcally adv. 

Heraldry (hcraldri). 157a. [f. Herald 
sb. +-RY ; cf. poetry .] 1. The art or science of 
a herald ; now esp, the art or science of blazon- 
ing armorial bearings, of tracing and recording 
pedigrees, and of deciding questions of prece- 
dence. tb. Heraldic practice. Hantl . 1. L 87. 
+c. Heraldic title, rank, or precedence. All's 
Well n. iii, 980. a. A heraldic emblazonment 
or device; also collect .; armorial bearings; 
heraldic symbolism. Also fig. 1593. 3. The 

office of herald 1594. 4. Heraldic pomp 1630. 

a. This Heraudry in Lucrece face was seene, Argued 
by Beauties red and Venues white Shaks. So 
fHe*raldy (in senses x, a). 

Heraud, -aut, etc., obs. ff. Herald. 

Herb (hdib), sb . [In ME. usually erbe % a. 
OF. erbe (mod. herbe) L. herb a. Refash, 
after L.; but with h mute until 19th c.] x. A 
plant of which the stem does not become woody 
and persistant, but dies down to the ground 
(or entirely) after flowering, a. Applied to 
plants of which the leaves, or stem ana leaves, 
are used for food or medicine, or for their scent 
or flavour ME. 8. collect. Herbage. Also fig. 
ME* 4. The leafy part of a plant, as dust, 
from the root 1662. 


89a 

a. Erbis of vertue growen In them Wvcmf. 
Combs . : h. beer, a beverage prepared from herbs j 
•tea, -water, a medicinal infusion of herb%. b. In 
names of plants, as h. Gerard, Gout'veed, ASgoj 
dium Podagraria ; b. Margaret. ‘ the daisy, Beilis 
perenms* (Prior) ; h. -royal [F. herbe rotate] southern- 
wood. See also H. Aloe. H. Bennet. //. Christo- 
pher, H. TtrMTYj also Herb-grace, H. Paris, H. 
Robert, etc. 

tljHerba. 1585. [It] A sort of gTass-cloth 
imported formerly from India -1813. 
Herbaceous (hwtei-fas), a. 1646. [f. L. 
herbaceus grassy, f. herba ; see -acrous.'J 1. 
Of the nature of a herb ; esp. not forming wood, 
but dying down every year j consisting of such 
plants, as h. border, b. Of the texture and' colour 
of an ordinary leaf 1794. fa. Herbivorous. 
Derham. 

x. Ginger is the root of neither tree nor shrub, but of 
an h. plant Sir T. Browne, b. Flowers, only gioen, 
or what botanists call h. Martyn. Herba*ceously 
adv. 

Herbage (hs-jbedg). [ME. erbage, a. F., 
ad. med.L. herbaticum , f. herba : see -age.] 
1. Herbs collectively ; herbaceous growth or 
vegetation ; esp. grass, etc., as used for pasture. 
1390. a. « Herb 4. 1701. 3* Law. The natural 
herbage of any land as a distinct species of 
property ; hence ‘ a liberty that a man hath to 
feerle his catell in another mans ground, as in 
the forest' (Cowell) X450. 

1. Chalk hills, covered with a sranty b. Sir B. 
Brodie. Hence He*rbaged a. covered with h. 

Herbal (houbal), jA 1516. [f. L. herbalis 
adj. (in med.L.); cf. med.L. manuale hand- 
book, etc.] 1. A book containing the names 
and descriptions of herbs, or of plants in general. 
Obs. exc. Hid. +9. *= Herbarium. -1847. 1 

Herbal (hsib&l), a. 1612. [f. as prec.] I. 
Belonging to. consisting of, or made from 
herbs. +9. Herbaceous 1683. 

Herbalist (hovibalist). 159a. [f. Herbal 
sb. +-ist.] x. One versed in the knowledge of 
herbs or plants; a botanist. Now used of the 
early botanical writers. 1594. 9. A dealer in 

medicinal herbs or simples 159a. So tHcrbal- 
iem {rare), also tHeTbariam, the science of 
herbs or plants. He’rb&lize v. ( arch .), to col- 
lect (medicinal) herbs. 

Herbar(e, obs. var. of Arbour. 
fHerba-rian. 1577. [f. as next + -an.] A 
herbalist -1578. 

tHerbarist, *577* ff* 1“ herbaria (sc. 
ars) botany + -1ST. ] A herbalist -1794. 
Herbarium (h3ilje®-ri^m). 1776. [LateL.; 
adj. neut. f. herba ; see -arium. j A collection 
of dried plants systematically arranged; a 
hortus siccus ; Also, a book or case for such 
a collection, 

He-rbarize, v. arch. 1670. [f. usHerbar- 
IST + -IZK.] « Herborize. 

Herbary (ho ub2Lri), jA 1548. [Three wds.: 
ad. L. herbarius herbalist; herbarium 'collec- 
tion of dried plants etc.; L. herbaria botany. J 
ti. A herbalist -1568. 9 . A herbarium 1591. 

3. A garden of herbs or vegetables 1634. f 4. 

The science of herbs. Hakewill. 
Herbergage s see Haruergage. 
Herberger(e, -geour, -jour, etc., obs. ff. 
Harbinger. 

Herbescent (hwbrsSnt), a . 1737. [f. L. 

herba +-ESCENT.] Growing like a herb; be- 
coming herbaceous. 

Herb-grace, herb of grace. 1548. [app. 

of English origin ; perh. due to the coincidence 
of the name Rue with Rue v. and sb. repent, re- 
pentance.] x The herb Rue, Rut a graveolens. 
Now Obs . or dial 9. A herb of virtue x866. 
Also \ Jig. 

x. Ther’s Rew for you, and heere’i some for me. 
Wee may call it Herbe-Grace a Sundaies Shaks. 

Herbid (hSMbid), a. ? Obs . 1657. Tad. L. 
herbidus, f. herba s see -ID.] Grassy, grass-like. 
Herbiferous (haibrteres), a . 1656. [1. L. 
herbifcr+- ous.] Bearing herbs. 
tHerblst. 16x1. [f. Herb + -ist.} «■ Her- 
balist. -1656. 

IlHerbivora (haxbi'vflrfi), A /£ 1830. 

[neut. pi. (sc. animalia) of L. nerbivorus."] 
Zool. A general name for animals, esp. Mam- 
mals, that feed on herbage or plants, spec. A 
division of Marsupials, induding the kangaroos; 
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also a division of Cetacea. So Herbivore, one 
of the H. Herbivorous a. herb-eating ; of or 
pertaining to the H. 

tHerb John. 1440. (tr. OF. herbe Johan , 
med.L. herba Johannis* in sense x«] 1. St. 

J ohn’s-wort, Hyfericum perforatum -X460. a. 
App. some tasteless neutral herb; hence, some- 
thing inert or indifferent -1679. 

a. Like Her !>• John in the pot, that does neither 
much good nor hurt Gurnall. 

He-rbless, a. 168a. [-less.] Destitute of 
herbs or herbage. 

He*rblet. I -let.] A little herb. Shaks. 
Herborist (houborist). 1578. [a. F. herbor* 
is/e, * from herbe by confusion with the radical 
of L. arbor' (Darmesteter).J A herbalist. 
Herborize (houbftrou), v. 1664. [a. F. 

turbo riser ; see prec. 3 z. intr. To garden 

{rare). 9. To gather herbs ; to botanize 1749. 
Hence He:rborixa*tion, the action of lierboriz- 
irg ; also, by confusion, for Arborization. 
Herborized, J>pl. a. 1788. Used by confu- 
sion for arborized . 

H. stones contain very fine mosses tr. Fourcrey. 

Herbose (haibiu-g), a. 1791. [ad. L* 
herbosus ; see -OSE.] Abounding in herbs or 
herbage. 

Herbous (h5*ib3s), a. 1710. [ad. L. herbo- 
sus ; see prec.J Of the nature of a herb; 
herbaceous. 

Herb Paris. 1578. [ad. med.L. herba 
parts; ?gen. of par\ or the Trojan Parts.] 
A book-name for Paris quadrijolia (N.O. 
Trilliaccsc), also called True-love, a dictyo- 
genous plant, bearing a single greenish flower 
at the top of the stem, and Just beneath it four 
large ovate leaves in the form of a cross. 

Herb Robert. ME. [ad. med.L. herba 
Roberti . Variously referred to Robert Duke of 
Normandy, to St. Robert, and to St. Rupert.] 
A common wild species of Crane's-bill or Gera- 
nium ( G . Robertianum). 

Herbrough, obs. f. Harbour, sb. and v. 
He*rb-woinan. 1608. A woman who sells 
herbs. 

Herby (h5ubl),a. 155a. [-y.] i. Full of 

heibs; grassy. 3. Herbaceous; pertaining to 
herbs 1552. 

x. An h. lent on broad Sounander's shore Chapman. 

Hercogamy (haity*gfimi). Also herk-. 
1880. [f. Gr. tpKos fence + yhpos, -yapia.\ 

Hot. The prevention of self-fertilization in 
flowers by means of structural obstacles. I Jence 
Hercoga'mic, -ogamoua adjs. unable to be self- 
fertilized. 

Herculanean (h 5 ikiwl^i'ni 4 n), a. 1780. 
[f. L. Herculancus +• " AN *J Of or pertaining to 
Herculaneum, a town in Campania, which was 
buried with Pompeii in the eruption of Vesuvius 
7 Q A. D. 

Herculean (haikid'li&n), a. 1598. [f. L. 

Ilerculeus, (f. Hercules) + -AN.] 1. Of or ]>er- 
taining to Hercules 1610. 9 . Uko Hercules, 

espt in strength, courage, or labours J596. b. 
transf. Of things : Strong, powerful, violeni 
1602. 3. Requiring the strength of a Hercules, 

difficult to accomplish; excessive, immense 
1017. 

x . H. p Hlars, straits : nee Hercules, a The Danila 
strong, H. Samson Mult. 3. An h. task 2875. 

Hercules (h 5 uki»l/fc). ME. [L., ad. Gr. 
'H patckvjs, f. d Hpa, Hera, wife of Zeus + ts\iot 
gloiy, lit. 'having or showing the glory of 
Hera'.] x. A hero of Greek and Roman 
mythology, celebrated for his great strength, 
and for the accomplishment of the twelve extra- 
ordinary tasks or * labours ’ imposed upon him 
by Heiu. After death he was ranked among 
the gods. b. A representation of Hercules 
1636. 9. One who resembles Hercules in 

strength; a strong man 1567. 3 * A name 

given to powerful machines ; esp. a machine 
for cleansing the streets 1890. 4. Entom. (In 

full, H. Butte. ) A gigantic lamemcora beetle, 
Dynastes (or Megasoma) Hercules i8s& 5* 
A strom. One of the northern constellations 1551. 
a. ' Not H. against two ’ tha proverb is G*nnk. 

1 ./ u P.‘//sm~r t lit* rnrli CaljJC 
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Comb. • H. braid, a thick corded wonted braid : 

§ . knot, a kiad of knot very difficult to undo] 
. powder, a powerful explosive used in mining 
operations. 

Hercules* club. [From the club which 
Hercules bore.] a. A big and formidable stick 
1657. b. A kind of firework 1688. c. A plant. 
Xanthoxylon Clava-Herculis ; also, Aralia 
spinosa 188 a. 

Hercynian (hwsi-ni&n), a. 1598. [f. L. 
Hercynia (sc. silva) \ Gr. *%pttvvio* Zpvpbs 
see -an.] Applied to the wooded mountain- 
system of Middle Germany, or to portions of 
it ; esp. to the Erzgebirge, whence H. gneiss. 
Herd (hard), sb. 1 [Com.Teut. : OE. heard 
•tr. fcm. OTeut. *herd&-~ pre-Teut. *kerdh&\ 
cf. Skr. {drdha-s troop.] 1. A company of 
domestic animals of one kind, kept together 
by a keeper. (The notion of a keeper is now 
little present.) b. As contrasted wifh flock, 
herd is restricted to bovine domestic animals 
1587. a. A company of animals of any kind 
feeding or travelling together; a school (of 
whales, etc.) MEL a. A multitude of people. 
(Now always disparaging.) ME. b. Of things: 
A great number 1618. 

s. The lowing h. winds slowly o'er the lea G ray. b. 
Lev. xxvii. 32. a. The grisly Boar is singled from 
his H. Somerville. 3, Ah. of parasites Jas. Mill. 
Phr. The kerd\ the multitude, the rabble. 

Herd, sb . 2 [Com. Teut. : OE. hirde, 
hierde , etc. : — OTeut. *herdjo-x t f. * herd A- 
Herd j^. 1 ] 1. A keeper of a herd or flock of 

domestic animals ; a herdsman. Now usu. in 
comb., but in the north a common word for 
shepherd, fa. fig. A pastor -1562. 

Herd (h5zd), vA ME. [f. Herd jA*] x. 
intr. To go in a herd ; to form a herd or herds. 
Said also contemptuously of men. b. Of 
things : To come together X704. a. To join 
oneself to any band or company, faction or 
parly; to go in company with ME. 3. trans. 
To place in or among a herd. Also fig. 1592. 
4. To collect into a herd. Also fig. To amass. 
i 6 i 5 - 

1. They are but sheep which alwaies heard together 
Sidsky. 3 The rest. However great we are, honest, 
and valiant, Aie bearded with the vulgar B. Jons. 

Herd, v 2 ME. [f. Herd sb.*\ 1. trans. 

To tend (sheep or cattle). Also fig. Also intr. 
ta. fig. (trans.) To keep safe -1560. 

1. fig. God, who herds the stars of heaven As sheep 
within his sheepfold Swinburne. 

He*rd-book. i8aa. [f. Herd + Book.] 
A book containing the pedigree, eta of a breed 
of cattle or pigs. 

Herd-boy* 1637. [ortg. f. Herd sb. * + 
Boy ; but later erron. referred to Herd jJ. 1 , 
whence h erd’s-boy. See Herdsman.] x . A 
boy who acts as a herd or assists a herd. a. 
A cow-boy. U.S. and colonial Eng. 1878. 
Herder (hSudaz). Chiefly U.S. 1635. [f. 
Herd v.*4--ER *.] A herdsman. Also fig. 
Herderlte (haudareit). i8a8. [f. Baron 
9. A. W. von Herder .1 Min . A fluo-phosphate 
of glucinum and calcium, found in brilliant 
transparent crystals. 

He*rdess. ME. [f. Herd sb A + -ess.] A 
shepherdess. 

Herd-grass, herd's-grass. U.S. 1747. 
[f. Herd sb.* + GRASS.] Any grass grown for 
hay or pasture ; esp. Timothy. Phleum pratense, 
and Redtop, Agrostis vulgaris. 
fHerd-groom. ME. [f. Herd sb* + 
Groom.] A shepherd-lad -1633. 

Herdic (hs-idtk). U.S. 188 a. [f. Peter 
Herdic , the inventor.) A cab with a low-hung 
body, entered at the back. 
tHeTdmaa. OE. [f. Herd sb.* + Man.] 
A herdsman ; Jig. and transf esp. a spiritual 
pastor -1656. 

Herdsman (h5 a jdz ( m£n). 1603. [Altered 
f. He rdman (after craftsman, eta), introduced 
when Herd sb.* went out of English use ; thus 
— man of a herd. In the north Herd sb.* 
remains in use.] x. A keeper of domestic 
animals which go in herds. a. Orkney. The 
Common Skua 1885. So He *rda woman, a 
woman who tends cattle Scott. 

Herdwick (hSudwikl OK [f. Herd sb* 
4 - Wick; of. bailiwick .] +1. The tmet of 
land under the charge of a • herd * employed 


by the owner; a pasture-ground -1564, a. 
(In full H. sheep ) : A hardy breed of mountain 
sheep, supposed to have originated on the 
herdwicks of the Abbey of Furness 1837. 
fHere, sb. [Com.Teut. : OE. hyr* masc. 
App. a deriv. (adj.) from a radical har-, pre- 
Teut. kar -, kor- in sense ' war \ Hence H akrY 
v., Harbour, Heriot j&.] An armed host, 
an army. Also ; A host ; a great company • 1470. 

Here (hl»i), adv. [Com. Teut. : OK hir ; 
app. from the pronominal stem hi - 1 this ’ (see 
He).] i. In this place; in the place where -the 
speaker is, or places himself, b. el lift. * 
Present, adsum OE. c. Whom or which you 
see here X596. <L Used for emphasis X460. 
a. Here is » there is here, see or behold here. 
(F, void.) 1460. b. Here's to \ ellipt for 
Here's a health to 159a. 3. In this world ; in 

this life; on earth OE. 4. At this point in 
action, speech, or thought; in this passage 
OK 5. In this matter; in this case; in this 
particular MK 6. In ordinary use, taking the 
place of Hither OE. 7. Used ellipt. in calling 
an attendant, etc. Hence, to call attention to 
or introduce a command. 1632. 

s. He is not h. : for he is risen Matt, xxviii. 6. b. 
Mids. N. l ii. 45. a My brother, h., is ready to give 
information {mod.). a. Heere’s a change indeed in 
the Commonwealth Shaks. b. Heere’s to my Loue 
Shaks. 3. Man wants but little h. below Goldsm. 
4. H. followeth the Anthem Bk. Com. Prayer. * 5. 
H. was bis sin ; An over-reaching of his commission 
Bp. Hall. 6. Call Pedro h. Byron. 7. H., takeaway 
the Tea-table Swift. 

Phrases. Here and there, a. In this place and 
in that? at intervals of space (or time), b. To this 
place and to that ; to and fro. Here, there, and 
everywhere. In every place, indicated or not. 
Neither here nor there. Of no account either one 
way or the other. Here below. On this earth, in 
this world. Here goes! An exclam, declaring one’s 
resolution or resignation to perform some (bold or rash) 
act. Here we (you) are. Here is what we (you) 
want, colloq. Here- in coinh. with adverbs and preps. 
These originated in the juxtaposition of here and 
another adv. qualifying the same vb v but later the 
adv. came to be felt as a prep., governing here. 

B. as sb . ; «= This place; also, the present; 
the present life (Lean. i. 264). 

Hereabout (hW&bau-t), adv. ME. [f. 
Hi- re adv . 4- About.] tz. About or con- 
cerning this -1644. 9. About or near this 

place ME. So Hereabouts adv. 

Hereafter (hwcrfUi), adv. (a., sb.) [OE. 
htrxfter , f. klr Here adv. + After.] x. 
After, in this writing, book, or place; occas. «= 
immediately after. a. After this in time; in 
time to come OE. 3. Tn a future state 1618. 
4. adj. To come, future (now rare) 1591. 

a. More of this h. Shaks. 4. H. Ages Shako. 

B. sb. 1. Time to come; the future 1546. 9. 

A future life; the world to come 1702. 

a What, if there be an a judgment to come? 
Wesley. 

fHereafterward, ad?>. Also -wards. ME. 
[f. Here adv. + Afterward.] « prec. adv. 
-1674. 

Hereane*nt, adv. MK Concerning this. 

Hereat (lii»ne*t), adv. MK [f. Here adv . + 
At.] ft. At this place; here -165a a* At 
this; as a result of this 1557. 

a. All admired h. Fuller. 

Hereaway (hl«*r&w£ii), adv. Now dial. 
and U.S. ME. [f. as prec. + Away adv.} 1. 
Away in this direction; hereabouts, a. Hither 

ftereby (hl®ibai', hleubai), adv. ME. [f. 
HERE adv. + By prep.} +1. (hereby ) By or 
near this place; close by -1655. 9. By, through, 
or from this ME. 

1. L.L.L. rv. 1.9. m. And h. wee doe knowe that we 
know him, if wekeepehis commandements 1 John ii. 3. 

Hereditable (hrre-dit&b’l), 1494* [ad. 
L, type + her e ditab i Us, f, hens, heredtm. ] 1, 

Of things: That may be inherited; heritable. 
t9. Of persons: Capable of inheriting ; having 
a right of inheritance -1655. Hereditabi-lity 
— Herit ability. Here'ditably adv, by way of 
inheritance. 

Hereditament (herfdit&mint, hfre’ditA-). 
1475. [ad mecLL, hereditamentum, f. late L. 
hered stare, l hertdem.} 1. Law. Any property j 
that can be inherited ; any thing, corporeal or 
incotporeal, that in the absence of a will de- 
scended to the heir at common law, and now 


to the ‘ real representative real property, a* 
Heirship, inheritance 1509. 

Hereditarily, adv. 1603. [f. Heredi- 
tary a. +-ly a .J In a hereditary manner; by 
way of (an) inheritance. 

Here'ditarineBs* 1640. [f. as prec. + 

-ness.] The quality of being hereditary. 
Hereditary (hfre-dit&ri), a. 1577. [ad. 1* 
hereditarius , f. her edit as. The L. Herts and its 
derivs. were till recently Often written hnr * , 
whence also in Eng.] x. Law and Hist. Do* 
sc ending by inheritance from generation to 
generation ; that has been or may be transmit- 
ted according to definite rules of descent ; 
legally vesting, upon the death of the holder, 
in his heir x6ox. 9. Transmitted in a line of 
progeny; passing naturally from parents to 
offspring 1577. 8. Of persons: Holding their 

position by inheritance 1651. 4. Of or pertain- 
ing to inheritance 179a 
1. A h. priesthood, .in the family of Aaron Stanley. 
a. An h. gout 1699. The h. instincts of forest life 1861. 
3. H. bondsmen Byron. 4. H. transmission 1879. 

Heredity (hfre*d!ti). 1540. [a* F. Adrlditl, 
ad. L. hereditatem , C Herts \ see -ITY.] fi. 
Hereditary succession; inheritance; an inheri- 
tance. a. Law. Hereditary character, quality, 
or condition; the fact of being hereditary or 
heritable 1784. 3. Biol. The property in virtue 
of which offspring inherit the nature and 
characteristics of parents and ancestors; the 
tendency of like to beget like. (Often called a 
law of nature.) 1863. 

Heregeld (nerogeld). Obs. exc. Hist. [OK 
hfrerield , t Hfre host, the (Danish) army + 
lie la, eta payment.] O.E. Hist. The tribute 
paid to the Danish host ; Danegeld. 

Here-hence, adv. Obs. or dial . 1506. [t 
Here adv . + Hence.] i. As a result of this 
-1695. 9. From henceforth -1616. 3. From here. 
Herein (hl©rin) t adv. OE. [orig. hir inns , 
f. hir Here adv. 4 innan , inne, adv., subseq. 
In, adv. and prep.} z. Here within, in here; 
in, also into, this place, a. In this ME. 

a Heare in is my father glorified Tindalk John xv. & 
Herein above, h. after, h. before = above, after, 
before, in this document, etc., are often written as 
one word. 

Heremeit, -mit, -myt(e, obs. ff. Hermit. 
Hereness (hl«unes). 1674. [-ness.] The 
being here. 

Hereof (hl*r*rv), adv . OE. [f. Here adv. 
+ Of prep.} 1. Of this; concerning this. t9. 
From this ; from here -1587. 

s. Upon the Receipt h. Steel*. a. H... began 
[etc.] 1568. 

| Hereon (hlup-n), adv. Now rare. OK 
[f. Here adv. + On prep.} ti. Herein -1573. 
9. On this subject, matter, etc. ; on this basis 
MK 3. — Hereupon a. 1602. 

Hereout (hi*rau*t), adv. MK [f. as prec. 
+ Out adv.] Out of this place ; f from this 
source -1568. 

Hereri -ght. s.w. dial . MK Straightway. 
Heresiarch (hc’resi,a;ik, hfrfsi,axk). Also 
hnr*. 1634. [ad. late L. hseresiarcka , ad, Gr., 
f. at pea a Heresy + - apxv * ruler.] A leader 
or founder of a heresy. Also transf. Hence 
tHeresiarchy, the founding of a heresy ; 
erron., an arch-heresy (Sir T. Herbert). 
Heresiograpby (heiresi^*gr&fi). 1645. [f. 
Gr. atpean 4* -(o)graphy.) A treatise on 
heresy or heresies. So Heresio’grapher, one 
who treats of heresies. 

Heresiologist (he*r6si^ l6c!gist). 171a [1 
as prea 4- -(o)logjst.] One who treats of 
heresy or heresies. So HereaioToger. Here* 
aio*Iogy. 

Heresy (hc'r6si). [MK eresit, hertsie , a. 
OF. eresie, heresie (mod. hirisie), ad. L, type 
*Aeresia , for L. hxrtsis , a. Gr. aXptott, f. 
aipeiv to take, middle voice alptta&at to take 
for oneself, choose,] 1. Theological opinion 
or doctrine held in opposition to the * catholic* 
or orthodox doctrine of the Christian Church. 
Also transf. b. with a and pi. A heretical 
opinion o t doctrine ME. e. Hence, Opinion 
or doctrine in philosophy, politics, science, art, 
etc. at variance with what is orthodox. Also 
with a and pU MK 8* In sense of Gn dtpeant 
A school of thought; a sect ME. 


« (G«r. K*ln). tf(Fr. p*u). (1 (Get. Miller). *(Fr.<i«me). » (c«rl). E (e») (there). /(Fr.fcrfre). 5 (fir, frra, /aith). 
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«. Deluded people I that do not consider that the 
greatest heresie in the world is a wicked life Tillot- 
son. b. False teachers, .shal brynge in damnable 
heresies N.T. (Genev.) a Pet . ii. x. s. The doctrine 
of Evolution., which^t is intellectual h. ..to question 
1877. 3. It bihoueth heresies for to be Wyclif 

1 Cor. xi. 19. Comb, h.-hunt, •hunter (1763), -lng. 

Heretic (he-r6tik), sb. (a.) ME. [a. F, 

, hirttique , ad. eccl. L. k sere ti cvs, a. 
alpitaOat to choose; in eccL writers (after 
atpeois) heretical, heretic. The position of the 
stress is due to French derivation.] i. One 
who maintains a heresy or heresies (see Here< 
sy 1). a. Hence, One who maintains opinions 
on any subject at variance with those generally 
received 1599.. 3* <*dj. » next (rare) ME. 

1. When a papist uses the word heretics, he generally 
means the protestants Watts. a. Thou wast euer 
an obstinate heretique in the despight of Beautie 
Shaks. 3. Obedience to an h. prince Dkydkn. 

Heretical (hfre'tikal), a. 153a. [ad. med.L. 
hxreticalis; see -al.] Of or pertaining to 
heresy or heretics ; of the nature of heresy. 
Hence HercticaMy adv . , -ness. 

Hereticate (h/re-tikru), v. 1639. [f. med. 
L. hxrcticat-, hx retie are j x. trans, To pro- 
nounce heretical. a. To make a heretic of 
I 73 t * 

x. Arbitrary and hereticating anathemas C. Mather. 
a. Could Peter A uteri us really believe that he saved 
the sjuIs of those whom he hereticated? S. R. Mait- 
land. Hence Heretic&'tion. 

Here*ticide. [etron. f. Heretic + -cidk 
a ] The putting of a heretic to death. C. 
M ATIIER. 

Hereto (hl*jtfl*), adv. ME. [f. If ere adv. 

+ To prepj\ +1, To this place -1598. a. To 
this; with reference to this ME. 3. (Annexed) 
to this 1559. +4* Hitherto -1607. 

Heretofore (hi®ittffs>-j), adv. (a., sir.) ME. 
[f. Here adv. + Tofore, OE. tdforan.] 1. 
Before this ; formerly. 9. adj. Former 1491. 
3. sb. Time past 1824. 

Heretoga (he*ret<7«iga), heretoch, -togh. 
[OE. hereto ga, f. hgri, hpre Here sb. army + 
UK. -toga, {. *teohan, tion to lead ; see Tee v. 
(cogn. w. L. dvccrc, dux).] O. E. Hist. The 
leader of an army; the commander of the 
militia of a shire. Taken in 17th and 18th c. 
as — Duke. 

Hereunder (hiwndaA adv. ME. 

Here adv . + Under prep. J Under this. 
Hereunto (hl»rimtfi*, -zrntj*), adv. 1509. 

[f. as prec. + Unto prepJ] UnlO or to this; to 
this document. 

Hereupon (h!»r#pp*n), adv. ME. [f. as 
prec. + *U PON prep. ] 1 . Upon this matter, etc. 

9. Immediately following upon this (in time or 
consequence) ME. 

Herewith ( hi wwi OE. [f. as prec. 

+ With prep.) With this; tat the same time 
with this -1546. So Herewltha‘1 adv, (arch.). 
fHerigaut. ME. [a. OF. herigaut . ] An 
upper garment or cloak of 13th and 14th c. 

Ileriot (he-n^t). f OE. heregeatwa , -we, f. 
hfre Here sb. army, host+ geatwa , -we, equip- 
ments, ornaments, armour. | x. Eng. 'Law. 

A feudal service, orig. consisting of weapons, 
horses, or other military equipments, restored 
to a lord on the death of his tenant; afterwards 
a render of the best live beast or dead chattel 
of a deceased tenant due by legal custom to 
the lord of whom he held. Now an incident 
of manorial tenures only. Also trans f. and fig . 
OE. a. attrib ., as h.-land OE. 

Comb . : h. custom, a h. depending merely upon 
immemorial usage; h. service, one due upon a 
special reservation in a grant or lease of lands. 

Bi ackstonr. 

Hence He*riotablo a. subject to the payment of 

hcnou. 

Herisson (he-risan). 1594. [a. F. hirisson 
: — late L. *hericionem Urchin, augm. of 
(h)ericius.) +1. A hedgehog -1600. ||a. 

rortifi A barrier, consisting of a revolving 
beam, armed with spikes 1704. 

Heritable (he-ritabT), a. (sb.) ME. Ta. F. 
Writable, f. Writer : — L. hereditare.] 1. 
Capable of being inherited, inheritable. 9. 
Naturally transmissible from parent to off- 
spring; hereditary 1570. 3. Of persons: 

Capable of inheriting; succeeding by right of 


v- 


table possessions ; lands and other property that 
passes to the heir-at-law x8oi. 

». No h. disease in the family 1879. Hence Heri- 
tably adv. by way or right of inheritance 
Heritabflity, h. quality. 

Heritage (he'nt/d,;)- ME. [a. OF. eri- 
tage, heritage, f. Writer ; see -AGE.] x. That 
which has been or may be inherited, b. transf. 
and fig. The ' portion ’ allotted to or reserved 
for any one ME. fa. The fact of inheriting 
hereditary succession -1556. 8. Anything 

given or received to be a proper possession 
ME. b. The ancient Israelites, as the peculiar 
possession of God; the Church of God ME, 
4. An inherited lot or portion x6ax. 

1. It was. .part of my b., Which my dead father did 
bequeath to me Shaks. b. Which hath his h. 
in nelle Gower. 3. Loe, children are an h. of the 
Lord Ps. cxxviL 3. b. O Lorde. .blesse thyne h. 
Bk. Com. Prayer. 4. Lord of himself;— that h. of 
woe Byron, 

Heritance (he’ritins). arch. ME. [a. OF., 
{.Writer.] Inheritance; heirship. Also fig. 

Heritor (he*rit£i). 1422. [a. AF. hcriter 

: — late L. hcreditarium, repl. heredem heir. 
See -or.] x. An heir or heiress, a. Sc. Law. 
The proprietor of a heritable subject 1597. 
Hence He ri tress, t-trice, -trix. 

Herl, sb. ME. [See Harl.] - Harl sb. 
Herling, hirling. Sc. 1684. The name, on 
the Solway Firth, for the fish Salmo albus. 
+Herm, || Herma (haumfi). 1579. \V-Her- 

ma, pi. -x, a latinised form of Hermes , a. Gr. 
'E pfjLtjs Mercury.] A statue, consisting of a 
four-cornered pillar surmounted by a head or 
bust, usually that of Hermes. Such statues 
were numerous in ancient Athens, and were 
used as boundary-marks, mile-stones, sign- 
posts, etc. So Hermee*an a. of Hermes. 
Hermaic (haim**ik), a. (j 3.) 1678. [acl. 
Gr. *E ppaXtcbs of or like Hermes,] 1. — Her- 
metic a. 1. b. as sb. (pi.) The writings attri- 
buted to Hermes Trismegistus 1678. 9. 

Herm^an. 1820. 

||Hermanda d 1760. [Sp. ■■ brotherhood.] 
Tn Spain, orig. a league against the oppression 
of the nobles; a voluntary organization becoming 
afterwards regular national police. 
fHermaphfode'ity. [irreg. f. Herma- 
phrodite.] The state of being hermaphro- 
dite. B. Jons. 

Hermaphrodism. 1828. [a. Y.hermaphro- 
disme.) Biol. « Hermaphroditism. 
Hermaphrodite (hajmoefrdcbit). ME. 
ad. L. hermaphrodttvs , a. Gr. lppux<f>p 6 HtTot i 
orig. proper name of the son of Hermes and 
Aphrodite, who, according to the myth, grew 
together with the nymph SaJmacis. J 
- A. sb. 1. A human being, or animal, in which 
parts characteristic of both sexes are combined, 
b. A catamite. Addison. 9. Zool. An animal 
in which the male and female organs are (nor- 
mally) present in the same individual, as in 
some molluscs and worms 1727. 8. But. A 

plant or flower in which the stamens and pistils 
are present in the same flower 1727. 4. fig. 

A person or thing in which two opposites are 
combined 1659. 

s. The monstrosity known as h.‘does exist, but Is 
excessively rare Van Burkn. 4. Henry the Eighth, 
as a kina of H. in Religion 1687. A very taught- 
ngged h., or brig forward and schooner aft 1833. 

B. adj. 1. Having parts belonging to both 
sexes combined in the same individual. Also 
pplied to organs which combine the characters 
l both sexes. 1607. 9. transf. and fig. Com- 

bining two opposites 1593. 

1. Nero did shew certain H. Mares Topsell. This 
worm is h. 1797. This plant is occasionally h. in 
Sikkim Hooker. s. H. Convents, wherein Monks 
and Nuns lived together Fuller. A small h. brig 
R. H. Dana. Hence Hermaphroditic, -al a. be- 
longing to or of the nature of a h. [lit. and fig.) ; 
combining two opposites. Hermaphrodi'tically 
He rma*pnrodltism, the condition of a h. 
Hermeneut (haumfniwt). rare. [mod. f. 
Gr. ipfirfvtvTTjs, f. Ipjjirjvtvfiv, f. 'Ep/uqs mes- 
senger of the gods.] An interpreter, esp. in 
the early church. 

Hermeneutic, -al (h5xm/nifi-tik, -al), a . 
1798. [ad. Gr. ipwvcvrtxbs ; tee prec. and 
AL.]^ Pertaining to interpretation ; esp. as 


HERN 

Hermeneu'tics. 1737. Hermeneutic 
a . ; see -ics . ) T he art or science of interpreta- 
tion, esp. of Scripture. Commonly dist. from 
exegesis or practical exposition. 

Hermes (hauimY). 1605. [L., Gr. 'Eprft.l 
1. Gr. Myth. A deity, the son of Zeus and 
Maia, the messenger of the gods, the god of 
science, commeice, eloauence, and many' of 
the arts of Ufe ; commonly figured as a youth, 
with the caduceus or rod, petasus or brimmed 
hat, and talana or winged shoes. Identified 
with Mercury. Hence b. = Herma. 1727, 
1*9, The metal Mercury. Milt. P. L, hi. 603. 
3 - Hermes Trismegistus (Gr. *E pprjs rplt pi- 
y taros, Hermes thrice greatest) the Egyptian 
god Thoth, as Identified with the Grecian 
Hermes, and as the founder of occult science, 
esp. alchemy 1605. 

3. Phr. f Hermes’ teal : - Hermetic seal (see Her- 
metic A), i Hermes' fir * : m Corposant i also, a will- 
o -the. wisp. 

Hermetic (haime*tik). 1637. [ad. med.L. 
hermeticus, irreg. f. Hermes ( Trismegistus ; : 
see prcc. Cf. magnes, magnet ievs .] 

A. adj. x. Pertaining to Hermes Trismegis- 
tus, and the writings ascribed to him 1676. a. 
Hence, Relating to or dealing with occult 
science, esp. alchemy; magical; alchemical 
1637. 3. Pertaining to the god Hermes, or to 
& Herma (mod.). 

a. Phr. H. art , philosophy, science t names for 
alchemy or chemistry. H. seat, sealing: air-ii^ht 
Closure of a vessel by fusion, soldering, or welding ; 
also Svrg. a method of dressing wounds by doling 
them externally. Also fig. Hence hermetic. ■» 1 her- 
nietically sealed \ 

B. sb. An alchemist br chemift 1684. ®« 

Alchemy 1865. So Herme*tical a . "-Hermetic’ 

1. 2. He-rmetist, a H. philosopher. 
Hermetically (hojme-tikfili), adv. 1605. 
[f. as prcc. +-LY*.J 1. By fusion ; henefc, by 

any mode which forms an air-tight closure, b. 
Surg. See Hermetic a. 2 (quots.) 1870. c. 
fig- Tightly ; absolutely (closed) 1698. fa. By 
alchemy 1664. 

Hermit (ha jmit), sb. See also Eremite. 
[ME. hermite, ermite , a. OF. (h)ermite, L. 
eremita , ad. Gr. iprjpirrjs , f. ipjjpla desert.] 
1. -= Eremite i. Hence, A person living in 
solitude 1799. Ilence, 2. A vagabond 1495; 
fa beadsman (also fig.) -1688. 

1. A withered Hermite, fiuescore winters worne 
Shaks. a. For those [honours] of old., we rest your 
Ermites Shaks. 

Comb, j h.-bird, (a) a humming-bird of genus 
Phatfthornist ib) a nun-bird ; -crab, f-fish, -lob- 
ster, a crab of the family l'aguridx, which usually 
occupies a cast-off molluscan shell ; -crow, the 
chough f -thrush, a N. American thrush, U ureius 
eotitarius , celebrated for its song: -warbler, the 
western warbler, Dcndrtxca occidentals , of the Pacific 
slope of N . America. 

Hermitage (ho \imited 3) . ME. [a. OF. ; 
see prec. and -auk.] i. The habitation of a 
hermit ; a solitary dwelling-place 1646. a. 

French wine produced from vineyards on a 
hill near Valence 1680. 

1 /The peaceful h., The hairy gown and mossy cell Milt. 

Hennitary. rare. 1754. [ad. med.L. 
heremitarium : see - ary 1 B. a.J A hermit s 
cell ; a hermitage. Also Hermltory ME. 
He-rmitess. 1633. A female hermit. So 
tHermitress. 

Hermitic, -al (hwmi-Uk, -SI), a. 1586. 
f Altered, after hermit , from (h)eremitic, -al; 
see -al.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 
Herm6-,*comb. f. Hermes, as in Hsrmo- 
kopid, a mutilator of Hermse ; etc. 
Hermodactyl (hajnurdse-ktil). Oh. exc. 
Hist. ME. [ad. med.L. hermodactylus , a. Gr., 

i:* • C. ‘I - A 1...1L . L 


lit. Hermes nncer.] 1. A bulbous root, prob. 
of a species gi Colchicutn , brought from the 
East, and formerly used in medicine. Also, 
theplant. o. Applied by Lyte to the Meadow 
Saffron. Cole hi cum autumn ale ; and later to the 
Snake’s-head Iris, Hermodactylus tuber osus 1578. 
Hern, him (h 5 in), sb. dial . [OE. hymo 
wk. fern., f. (ult.) stem of Horn jA.T A corner. 

Lurkynge In heroes and in lanes blynde Chaucer. 

Hem, heme, arch, and dial. ff. Heron, 
freq. in lit. use. 

Hern,/<w. pron. ME. [f. Her poss.prtmX] 
Obs . exc. s. and midi, dial, -» Hers. 


inheritance 1575* 4* pi' (Sc. Law.) Heri- | dist. from exegesis. Hermeneu'tlcaliy adv. 

t (man), a (pan), on (Uwd). n (art). ( (Fr. ch^O- » (ev«). oi(/ l 9 w). » (Fr.e.a dTvie). 1 (wt). /(IVych.). 9 (wlwt)77(pt), 
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HESITANT 


iHemia (hS-joii). PI. -ea, -as. ME. [L., 
*= rupture.] Path. A tumour formed by the 
displacement and resulting protrusion of a part 
Of an organ through an aperture, natural or 
accidental, m the walls of its containing cavity ; 
a rupture. Also attrib . , as A. truss, etc. Hence 
He'rnial a. of or pertaining to h.; chiefly in 
hernial sac . He'rniary a. of or pertaining to 
h. or its surgical treatment. He*raiated, 
tHe*mious adjs. affected with h. 

Hernio-, comb. f. Hernia, as in Heraio*- 
logy, that part of pathology which treats of 
hernia, a treatise on hernia ; etc. 
Herniotomy (h§.mip*ufrat), i8ir. [f. 
H b R n 1 o- + Gr. -to pia. ] Surg. The operation 
of cutting for strangulated hernia. So Hemio*- 
tomiat, one who practises h. 

Hernsew, -shaw, -shew : see Herons ew. 
Hero (hl**w). PI. heroes (hl»*r<?uz)». ME. 
[Ult ad.L heros , pi. heroes , a. Gr. if pus, 
pi. Ijpcots. In early use, beside the sing, heros 
is fonn 1 a sing. he'no- 2 ; this became later he-roe, 
and Anally hero. ] 1. Antiq . A name given to 

men of superhuman strength, courage, or 
ability, favoured by the gods ; regarded later 
as demigods, and immortal, a. One who does 
brave or noble deeds; an illustrious warrior 
1586. 3. A man who exhibits extraordinary 

bravery, firmness, or greatness of soul, in con- 
nexion with any pursuit, work, or enterprise; 
a man admired and venerated for his achieve- 
ments and noble qualities 1661. 4. The man 

who forir\s the subject of an epic; the chief 
male personage in a poem, play, or story 1697. 
5. attrib. 1670. 

1. My young Ulyssean heroc Chapman. A Chief 
sings some great Action of a God or Hero® 1763. a. 
See, the conquering h. comes Morell. 3. Who 
would not be the h. of an age? Dryden. No man is 
a h. to his valet dr chantbre Foote. Comb . h.-wor- 
shlp, the worship of heroes, and of great men 
generally. 

Heme Heroo'logist, one who 'discourses on heroes. 
He*roship, the state, position, or character of a h. 

Herodlail (h/rJn-di&n), a. and sb}- ME. 
[ad. L. Herodianus , a. Gr. ; see - ian.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Herod, king 
of Judaea (u. C. 38-4), or to members of his 
lamilv of the same name ; built by Herod 1633. 
a. Blustering, magniloquent 1880. 

1. Hemdian disease', phthiriasis or some like 
disease (see Acts xii. 23). 

B. sb. pi. A Jewish party, mainly political, 
who were partisans of tne H. dynasty, and lax 
in their J udaism. Hence, a term of reproach. 
ME. 


They jutnpe with Caesar, like the Herodians 159a, 

Herodian (hfrJu'diiin), sb.% 1609. [In 1, 
irreg. f. Gr. Ipw&ibs heron + -AN. In a, f. 
mod. L. herodius.) +1. A heron, a. Omith. One 
of an order of birds, Herodii or Herod iones, com- 
prising the herons, storks, ibises, and spoonbills. 

1 He*roesa. i 6 ia. [£ Hero + -ess.] - 
Heroine, -171s* 

Heroic (hfn?u-ik). 1549. [ad. L. heroicus , 
Gr. Ifpojttc&t, f. If pan Hero.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a hero or 
heroes ; characteristic of a hero ; of the nature 
of a hero. a. Of or pertaining to the heroes of 
antiquity 1667. 3. Relating to the deeds of 

heroes; epic 1581: (of verse) used In heroic 
poetry 1617; (of language) magniloquent; 
hence, high-flown 1591. 4. Having recourse 

to bold, daring, or extreme measures; attempt- 
ing great things 1664. 5. In statuary: Of a 

size Detween life and colossal 1794. 

s. A life h. Milt. Their heroick deliverer Burke. 
The choir.. rich in h. dust 1834. a. Th’ H. Rece.- 
That fought at Theb’s and Ilium Milt. 3. This 
Subject for H. Song Mu.t. The English Verse, which 
wo call Heroique, eon*i*ts of no more than Ten Syl- 
lables Drvden. (So ip German and Italian ; in Gr. 
and L. poetry It was the hexameter \ in French, the 
Alexandrine of twelve syllables.) 4. Commonplace re- 
forms, which h. legislation has overlooked Goldw. 


Smith. , . 

B. sb. +1. A hero; esp. a personage of the 
heroic age —1667. s. Heroic verse ; chiefly in 
pi. 1596. b. pi High-flown or bombastic 
language or sentiments 1700* + 3 * A heroic 

poet Butler. „ _ . . . 

a. b. He [Cesarl had.. no Byronlc jndek heroics 
Froudb. Hence Hero'icnees, h. character or 


quality m Heroism. 


Heroical (bfrju-ikfil), a. 1513. [as prec. + 
-al. | ■» Heroic a. Hence Heroically adv., 
-neas. 

Heroi-comic, a. 1713. [See Hero 
and Comic.] That combines the heroic with 
the comic; of the nature of a burlesque on the 
heroic. 

The Rape of the Lock. An Heroi-comical Poem. 
Pope. 

Heroin (hltfein). Chem, 1899. [Ger- 
man.] A drug derived from morphine used as 
an anodyne and sedative. 

Heroine (hero, in), sb. (a.) 1659, [ad. L. 
heroina , -tne, a. Gr.; see -ine. Also used in 
L. form in 17th c.] z. A female hero ; a 
demi-goddess. a. A woman of exalted spirit 
or achievements 1662. 3. The principal female 
character in a poem, story, or play 1715. 
z. He sees the shades of the ancient heroines Pope. 

a. That famous H. [Queen Elizabeth] Evelyn. 
Heroism (he*r0,iz'm). 1717. [ad. F. hlro- 

isme, f. hiros .] The action and qualities of a 
hero ; exalted courage or boldness ; heroic con- 
duct ; (with pi.) a heroic action or trait. 

No wav has been found for making h. easy Emerson. 

Heroize (hI»*r<7U3iz), 1738. [f. Hero 

+ -izk.] To make a hero of ; to play the hero 
Browning. 

Heron (he'ran). Also arch., poet., dial. 
hem (hS-in). [ME. heiroun, heyron, a. OF. 
ha iron (mod. hiron) : — late pop. L. *hagironcm, 
deriv. of *hagirvs, ad. OHG. *haiger, heiger a 
heron.] 1. A large natural group of long- 
necked long-legged wading birds, belonging 
to the genus Ardea or family Ardeidse ; esp. 
the Common or Grey Heron of Europe, A. 
cinerea. b. With defining epithet, applied to 
other species of Ardea , etc. 1577. a. attrib ., 
as h.-hawking 1709, h.-plume Scott. 
x. I come from haunts of coot and hern Tennyson. 

b. Night Hi Lycticorax Gardeni Ray. The Great 
White H. (Ardea alba) Yarkbll. The Great Blue 

H. of America, Ardea horodias, The Purple H., 
A. purpurea Newton. 

tHeToner. ME. [a. F. heronnter adj., in 
faucon hironnierA A falcon trained to fly at 
the heron ; also, falcon heroner- xoxx. 
Heronry, hernery (he-ranri, hSinari). 
1603. [ -ry *] A place where herons breed. 
Heron' s-biU. V Obs. 1578. A book-name 
for the British species of Erodtumand Geranium ; 
usu. called Stork‘s-bill and Crane's-bill. 
He-rcmsew, -shew, -shaw. Now some- 
what arch, or dial. [ME. heronsew, etc., a. 
OF. heronceau, earlier hcroncel , pi. -fdux, dim. 
of heron A lit. A little or young heron ; but in 
use — Heron. 

Phr. To know a hawk from a heronshaw , con- 
jectural emendation of ' 1 know a Hawke from a 
Handsaw 1 (Shaks.)" see Handsaw. 

IlHerpes (hdupfz). ME. [L., a. Gr. tpr np 
(IpvYjr-) shingles, lit. a creeping, f. ipntiv.] 

I. A disease of the skin (or occas. of a mucous 
membrane) characterized by the appearance of 
patches of distinct vesicles. (Applied to many 
cutaneous affections.) 9. Entom. A genus of 
Coleoptera of the family Curculionidx (weevils). 
Hence Herpe'tle a. pertaining to or of the 
nature of h.; affected with h. Herpetiform 
a. presenting the form of h. He-rpetism, a 
constitutional tendency to h., or the like. 

Herpetology 1 (h5jpetpl6dsi). 1824. [f. 
Gr. ipntrbv creeping thing +• -logy.] That 
part of zoology which treats of reptiles. Hence 
He-Tpetolo*gic» -al a. pertaining to h. He rpe- 
tolo'gically adv. Herpeto'logiBt. 

Herpetodogy a . 1857. [f. Gr. ipmjr- 

Herpes + -logy.] That part of pathology 
which treats of herpes ; a description of herpes. 
Herpeto*tomy» [f. Gr. kpvsrbv reptile + 
-to pu a.] The dissection or anatomy of reptiles. 
So Hcrpeto*tomlat» a dissector of reptiles. 
Herring (he 1 rig). [OE. hiring, hiring. 
Ult. derivation uncertain.] A sea -fish, Clupea 
karengvs, inhabiting the North Atlantic Ocean, 
andteoming near the coast at certain seasons In 
vast shoals to spawn. Alsoother species of Clupea . 

Comb. : iL-dxm: see Drift sb. II. 5 bj -gulL a 
species of gull, Larue argentatus, which follows heT- 

rfng.ho^.rvd pr.y^upoD ^.ni^ jt qn.W./.). th. 

grampus s -king, also Kusc orate H-aLCAfwtvra men- 
strosa j also a species of ribbon-fish, Kegalecuxgltsne. 


Herring-bone* sb* (a.) 165a. 1. The bone 
of a herring, b. attrib . or adj. Resembling in 
appearance the bones of a herring; applied 
spec . in Arch, to a kind of masonry and of 
paving in which the stones or tiles are set 
obliquely in alternate rows so as to form a zig- 
zag pattern ; as herring-bone ashlar , balk, bond, 
work, etc. 1659. 

a. Herring-bone stitch (Sewing), a kind of cross- 
stitch, chiefly used in flannel; hence herring-bone 
seam, thread, etc. Herring-bone bridging (Car. 
gentry), strutting pieces between thin joists, laid 
diagonally, to pievent lateral deflexion. Hence 
Herring-bone V. tram, to work with a herring-bone 
stitch or pattern. Also absol, or intr. 

Herring-pond. 1686. The sea, esp. the 
N. Atlantic Ocean (joc.). 
ilHermhUter (he mhwtar). 1748. [f .Herm- 
hut (lit the Lord's keeping), the name of their 
first German settlement on the estate of Count 
von Zinzendorf in Saxony.] One of the sect of 
‘United Brethren ’ or Moravians. 

Hers (hfij z),poss. protu ME. [A double 
possessive, f. poss. pron, hire. Her, thus hires , 
ker's, hers. Of northern origin.] The absol. 
form of Her, used when no noun follows : ** 
Her one, her ones; that or those pertaining to 
her. b. Of hers — belonging to her 1478. 

As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine Rom. g Jut. 
11 iii. 59. Hers and mine Adultery Cymb. v. v. 186. 

1 Hersall. Short for Rehearsal. Spenser. 
Herschel (hS’jJfil). 1819. Astron. A name 
proposed for the planet Uranus, discovered by 
bir W. He^schel in 1781. 

Herschelian (baije lian), a . (sb.) 179a. 

ff. /ferschel + -lA*i.\ Of or pertaining to Sir 
W. Herschel (1738-1822), or Sir John Hcrschel 
(1792-1871). Herscheltan (telescope), a foim of 
reflecting telescope with a concave minor 
slightly inclined to the axis. 

Herse (h5is). 1480. [a. F. kerse barrow : — 
L. hirpex, hirpicem. See also Hkarsk.] +i. 
A harrow, b. A portcullis grated and spiked. 
Hist. 1704. c. Her. A charge representing a 
portcullis or a harrow 1525, 9. Mil. A form 
of battle array. Hist. 1523. 3. A frame on 
which skins are dried 1839. Hence Hersed a. 
drawn up in a h. (sense 2). 

Herself (haisedf ), pron. [OE. hire self, 
self re, f. hire Her dat.-acc. fers. pron. + SELF. 
.Sr/fwas in OE. an adj., th,e dat. form of which 
is the source of the modem use.] 1. Emphatic 
use. Very her, very she, that very woman, 
etc. ■* L. ipsa ME. 9. Reflexive use. OE. 3. 
From the 14th c. , her has often been treated as 
the possessive pron., and self as sb., whence 
her sweet self, and the like. 

x. Seke Vertu for hir selfe XS59- Iulia her selfe did 
giue it me Shaks. The. . Wiadow, and her selfe. Are 
mighty Gossips Shaks. To be herself : to be in her 
normal condition. Also used alone in predicate after 
be, become, etc. «=* by herself, alone. Also as H hr p< rs. 
pron. a b. a. To talk to her self 1690. To forget her- 
self Tennyson. 

Hership (bSufip). Sc. arch . or Hist . ME. 
[f. Here army, host, or stem of OE. hergan to 
HARRY + -ship.] 1. Harrying; a foray. 9. 
A harried condition ; hence, ruin, distress, fa- 
mine, caused by a foray, etc. 1536. 8. Cattle, 

etc. forcibly driven off 1535. 

Hertfe, obs. ff. Hart, Heaiit, Hurt. 
Hertfordshire (haufjXidjax). x66i. [Name 
of an Eng. county.] In phr. H. kindness : 
drinking to the person who immediately before 
drank to one. 

Hertzian (h5*Jtsifin\ a. 1890. [f. the name 
H. R. Hertz (1857-94), German physicist + 
-ian.] Of or pertaining to Hertz or to the type 
of experiments, apparatus, etc., used by him. 
Also Herts (b&its, llhfrts) used attrib. 

H. telegraphy \ wireless telegraphy. H. waves x 
see Wave so. L 5 a. 

+Henr f v . [OE. h{rian ; — Ger. m ha*yan 

In ME. app. sometimes confused with Hear.] 
trans. To praise, exalt, worship -1632. 
Hesitancy (he zitinsi). 1617. [ad. l~hwti- 
tantia, l pres. pple. of hsesitare ; see -anCY.] 
The qualify or condition of hesitating; inde- 
cision, vacillation. So He*sttsnee. 

Hesitant (hczit&nt), a , 1647. [ad. L. 
hsesi/antem.] Hesitating; undecided; stam- 
mering. Hence He a sitantly adv. 
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Hesitate (he*zit*n), v. 1693. [f. L. hmsitat-, 
hoc si tare, freq. of hie r ere (pa. pple. Ax sum) to 
stick. J 1. intr. To hold back in doubt; to 
show, or speak >rith, indecision; to find diffi- 
culty in deciding ; to scruple. 9. To stammer 
1706. 3, trans. To express or say with hesita- 
tion 1735. 

x. He may pause, but be must not h. Rusrik. 3. 
Just hint a fault, and h. dislike Pops. Hence 
He’sitater, -or. He’aitating-ly adv^ -ness. 
Hesitation (hezittf-Jan). 169a. [ad. L. 
hsesitatianem .] 1. The action of hesitating; a 

pausing or delaying due to irresolution ; the 
condition of doubt m relation to action. Also 
with pi. 9. Stammering 1709, 

Hesitative (he*zit*itiv), a. 1795. [f. as 
Hesitate; seo-iVE.] Showing, or given to, 
hesitation. 

His h. manner of speaking Mozley. So He*aita< 

tory a. R. North. 

Hesper (he-spoi). poet . 1623. [ad. L. Hes- 
perus. J «=* Hesperus. 

A Phosphor 'mongst the Living, late wert thou, But 
Shin’st among the Dead a H. now 1656. 

Hesper-, stem of Hesperus, used in the 
same sense as Hbsphrid-, as in Heape*ric, 
Hespere'tic, Hespeii*nic, Hespcri'sic adjs. , 
denominating acids. 

Hesperian (hespt»*ri£n). 1547. [f. L. Hes- 
perius , Gr. kanipiot of or situated towards 
the west, western, f. Hesperus; see -an.] 

A. ad; \ 1. Western, of or pertaining to the 

land where the sun sets (poet.). 9. Of or per- 
taining to the Hesperidks (poet.) 1622. 3. 

Entom. Of or pertaining to tne family of butter- 
flies called Hesperidse or Skippers 1840. 

a. Happy Ilea, Like those H. Gardens fam'd of old 
Milt. 

B. sb. z. An Inhabitant of a western land 

1601. 9. A Hesperian butterfly; a Skipper. 

Hesperid-, Gr. kantpid- stem of 'Eairtpi&ts 
Hesperides, with sense ' of or derived from the 
orange or its congeners*; see Hesperides 2. 

Hence a. Bot Hesperidate, Hespexi’deous 
rndjs., of the orange structure or kind. ||Hespe- 
ri’dium, a fruit of the structure of the orange, pulpy 
within nnd covered by a separable rind. b. Chem . 
Hespe'ridene, Heape*ridin t Heape a ridine, 
chemical products obtained from the hesperideous 
fruits. 

| Hesperides (hespe*rid/z), sb. pi. 1590. [L., 
a. Gr. 'EoirtpiSes, pi. of kern t pit * western', ‘a 
daughter of the west * land of the sunset ', t 
font pot ; see Hesperus.] i . Gr. Myth. The 
nymphs, daughters of Hesperus, who were 
fabled to guard, with the aid of a dragon, the 
garden in which the golden apples grew in the 
Isles of the Blest, at the western extremity of 
the earth 1656. Also transf. b, Hence, the 
garden itself; also, the 4 Fortunate Islands ' or 
' Isles of the Blest * (a! M ate&pojv vrjcroi ), in 
which the garden was situated 1590. 9. Bot. 

Name for a class of plants, containing the 
orange family (Aurantiacex) and related orders 
X 857 . 

Hence Hesperl*di&n, -ean a. of or pertaining 
to the gardens of the Hesperides. 

II Hesperomis (hesper/unis). 1871. [f. Gr. 
Xontpot western + opvit bird.] Palscont . A 

genus of fossil birds of the western hemisphere, 
n Hesperus (hc-sperds). ME. [L., a. Gr. 
ton t pot adj. western; sb, the evening star.] 
The evening star. 
pc cue sterre hesperua Chaucer. 

Hessian (he*si&n), a. and 1677. [f. 

Hesse + - ian .] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hesse in Germany. 
Hessian boot, a kind of high boot, with tassels in 

front at the top, first worn by the H. troops. H. 
crucible, a crucible made of the best fire-clay and 
coarse sand 1 used in U.S. in all experiments where 
fluxes are needed. H. fly. a fly or mi6g*{.C*cidemyia 
destructor ), of which the larva is very destructive to 
wheat | so named, because erron. supposed to have 
been carried into America by the H. troops, during 
the War of Independence. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Hesse ; a soldier of or 

from Hesse 174s. s. In U.S., A mercenary 
1B77, 3. (hessians.) Short for Hessian boots 

"see A) 1801 4. A strong coarse cloth, used 

‘or packing bales 1881. 

Hessian (he*si&n), sb* 1856. [f. Dr. Otto 
Hesse of Kflnigsberg. 1 Math . The J acobian of 
the first derivatives of a function. 
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Hessite (he-sdit). 1849. f f - G. H. Hess of 
St Petersburg; see -itb. ) Min. Telluride of 
silver, occurring in grey, sectile masses. 

Heal (heat), sb. arch. [OE. hits fem., repr. 
OTeut. *hait-ti~, abstr. sb. from *hattan to call 
upon by name ; see Hight v. In ME. heste. 
hest , by assimilation to sbs. in -te : — OE. -f.J 
r. Bidding, command, injunction, behest (arch . ). 
fa. Vow, promise. Cf. Behest. -1599. 

Will, determination -1845. 

t. O my Father, 1 haue broke your h. to say so 
Shaks. Hence fHest v. to promise j to command. 

tHe-stera, 0. X577. [ad. L. hestemus .] 
Yester-. -1708. 

Hesternal (hesta-jnAl), a. 1649. [£ L. 
hesternus + -AL.] Of yesterday, 

Hesychast (he'siksest). 1797. [ad. med.L. 
hesychasta , ad. eccL Gr, tiov\aar4it quietist, f. 
(tilt.) Ijovxot.'] Eccl. Hist. One of a school of 
quietists which arose among the monks of Mt. 
Athos in the 34th c. Abo attrib. Hence 
Hesycha*atie a. appeasing; in Eccl. Hist, per- 
taining to the Hesychasts. 
i| Hetaera (hltUTh), hetalra (h/tai-rfl). PI. 
hetserse (-rfj, hetairai (-rai). 1820. [Gr., fem. 
of kraTpot . ] (In ancient Greece, and hence 
transf ) A female companion; a mistress, con- 
cubine; a courtesan. 

Heteeriam (hftl^riz'm), hetairism (hf- 
tai’riz'm), i860, [a. Gr. kratpiopbs ; see He- 
lm A and -ism.] 1. Open concubinage. 9. 
Anthropol . Name for a supposed primitive form 
of the sexual relations : communal marriage in 
a tribe 1870. Hence Hetairiat, -iatic a. 
Hetchel, early form of Hatch el. 

Hete: sccHigiit^.i 
Hetero- (hetero), bef. a vowel beter-, 
comb. f. Gr. trtpot the other of two, other, 
different; often opp. to homo-, sometimes to 
auto-, homaeo -, iso-, ortho-, syn-. 

He'teracanth [Gr. axaHfal a., Ichth. having the 
spines of the dorsal and anal nns alternately broader 
on one side than the other 1 opp. to homacantk. 
tHe*terarchy, the rule of an alien. Hetero ca*r- 
plan, -ca*rpoua [Gr. adjs., Bot. producing 

fruit of different kinds 1 so Heteroc&*rpism. 
Heteroce*phaloua [Gr. xc^oAj] a., Bot. applied to 
a composite plant producing flower .heads of different 
kinds, male and female. Heterochi’ral [Gr. x««f 1 
a., of identical form but with lateral inversion, as toe 
right and left hands 1 opp. to homochiratx hence 
Heterochi-rally adv. Heterochromoua [Gr. 
xpi^u-a. colour] a., of different colours, as the flowers 
of some Compositor, e. g. the daisy and asters Hete- 
rocyst [Gr. evorie bladder], Biot, a cell of exceptional 
structure or form found in certain algm and fungi. 
Heteroda*ctyl, -da'ctylous [Gr. sZtrvAoe] ad/s., 
Zoo/, having the toes, or one of them, irregular or 
abnormal, as certain families of birds. Hetero- 
ga*ngliate a.,Zool . having the ganglia of the nervous 
system unsymmetrically arranged, as most molluscs ; 
opp. to hotnorangliate. Hetero* gynal, Hete* 
ro'gynoua [Gr. yvvrj female] adjs., Z.00L applied to 
species of animals in which the females are of two 
kinds, fertile and neuter, as in bees, ants, etc. Hete- 
ro'lobous (Gr. Ao/ 3 dc lobe] a., having unequal lobes. 
Heteropo'lar a., having polar correspondence to 
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having a body deviating from the normal typef said 
esp. of flat fishes t bo He*teroaome ; Heteroao*- 
mooi a. Hetero'sporoua [Gr. trnbpot seed] a., 
Bot. producing two different kinds of spores 1 opp. to 
homo porous or isosporous . Heterotne*rmal [Gr. 
Oepftfa hot] a.. Biol, having a temperature other 
than that of tne surroundings, as plants and cold- 
blooded animals t opp. to Mamothermal or komother. 
fturus. Hetero'trlchal, Hetero'trichoua [Gr. 

rpix- Hair] adjs., Biol, belonging to the order 
Heterotricha of ciliate infusorians, In which the 
cilia of the oral region differ in size and arrangement 
from those of the rest of the body ; also said of the 
cilia. Heterozo'xml a., Cryst said of faces (or poles) 
of a crystallographic system which lie in different 
zones (or rone-systems) 1 6pp. to fautoaonat. 

Hete roc erc a l (hetgra£*ik&l), a. 1838. [f. 
Hetero- + Gr. *tp*ot tail + -al.] Having 
the lobes of the tail unequal Opp. to homo- 
cereaL Hence Heterocerca'lity, He'terocercy, 
the condition of being h. 

Heterocerous (heUip*s?ro«), 0. 1881. [f. 
mod.L. Heterocera neut, pi., f. Hetero- + Gip. 
Wpar.1 Entom. Belonging to the sub-order of 
lepidopterous insects Heterocera (Moths); so 
called from the diversified forms of the an- 
tennae. 
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Heterochronic (-krp nik), 0. 28544 [£ 
Hetero- 4 - Gr. xp*w*6*j\ Biol, and 

Path. a. Occurring at irregular times; inter- 
mittent : Applied to the pulse, b. Occurring or 
developed at an abnormal time 2876. So 
ff Heterochro*nla» Hetero'chroniaxn, Hetero*- 
ebroxxy, occurrence or development at an ab- 
normal time. 

HetorocIIte (he*tdwkl®it). 1580. [9. F. 
hitiroclite , a. L. he/eroclitus, a. Gr., f. Irtpo- + 
-fcAtrot, vbl. adj. from itAlvitv to bend.] 

A. adj. x. Gram, irregularly or anomalously 
declined or inflected: chiefly of nouns 2656. 
a. fig. Irregular, abnormal, eccentric. Said of 
persons and things. Now rare . 1598. 

a. This h. animal [the hat] Boylb. So tHeta- 
ro'dital, tHeterocli'tic, -al, fHetero'ditoua 
adjs. 

B. sb. 2. Gram. A word irregularly inflected ; 
esp. a noun which deviates from the regular de- 
clension 2580. a. fig. A person or thing that 
deviates from the ordinary rule; an anomaly. 
Now rare or Qbs. 160c. 

a. Ther are strange Heteroclitea in Religion now 
adaies Howkll. 

Hcterodont. 2877. [f. Hetbr- 4- Gr. 

Stove, Sborr-.] A. adj. Having teeth of dif- 
ferent kinds (incisors, canines, and molars), as 
most mammals. B. sb. A h. animal 
Heterodox (hen&tfdpks). 2619. [ad. Gr. 
krtpSSo^oe of another opinion, f. Irtpo- 4- 8<5fa.] 
A. adj. 1. Of doctrines, opinions, etc.: Not 
in accordance with established doctrines or 
opinions, or those generally recognized as 
orthodox. Orig. in religion am! theology. 
1637. 9. Of persons 1 Holding unorthodox 

opinions 16^7. 

x. Some ofthe h. opinions which he avows., par- 
ticularly his Arianism Macaulay, So tHe’tero- 
doxal a. 

+B. sb. A heterodox opinion or person -1692. 
Heterodoxy (be*t£r<K^k»i). 1659. [ad. Gr. 
krtpotlofi a (see prec.).J x. The quality or 
character of being heterodox ; deviation from 
orthodoxy 1659. 9. with a and pi. A heterodox 

opinion 16^2. 

HetenxuromouB (het&p-dnfmas), a. 171a 
[f. mod.L. heterodr omus, f. Gr. krtpo- + -Spopot 
running 4- -OUS.J Running in different direc- 
tions ; opp. to homodromous. fa. Mech. A pplied 
to levers of the first order, in which the power 
and the weight move in opposite directions 
-1752. b. Bot. Turning in opposite directions 
on the main stem and on a branch, as the gene- 
rating spiral of a phyllotaxis 1870. So He*t» 
rodrome 1849 ; Hetero* dromy, h. condition. 

Heterodyne (he-tSnxlain). 1908. [f. Hb- 

TERO + Dyne.] Wireless Telegr. and Tele- 
phony. A methoa by which incoming oscillations 
are combined with other oscillations of a slightly 
different frequency, so that a * beat * is set up. 
AUu k . receiver, etc. Also os vh 

Heterogamous (hetgip-gamas), 0. 2849. 

[f. Gr. krtpo - 4- ydpot 4- -ous,] 1. Bot. Ap- 
plied to conditions in which stamens and pistils 
are not regularly present in each flower or 
floret 9. Biol. Characterised by the alterna- 
tion of differently organised generations, as of 
aparthenogenetic and a sexual generation 2897. 
8. Pertaining to irregular marriage 1869. 
Heterogamy (het&ip’gAmi). 1874. [f. as 
prec. 4- -Y.] 1. Bot. Mediate or indirect fertili- 
zation of plants. 9. Biol. The quality of being 
Heterogamous (sense 2) 2884. 

Heterogene (he’UMtijin), a. ? Obs. 154 1. 
[ad. Gr. krtpoyty^e, f. krtpo- 4- ykroe, yep*-.] 
*= Heterogeneous. 

Heterogeneal (heit^rAlgf*nlll). 1609. [f. 

Scholastic Ln heterogeneus (1 Gr. krtpoytuffti 
see prec.) 4- -al.] i. adj. » Heterogene- 
ous. 9. sb. A heterogeneous person or thing 
1602. So tHeteroge*nean 0. m sense x. 
Heterogeneity (hed^retdgihrlti). 1641. 
[ad. med.L. keterogeneitas, l as prec.; see 
-ITT,] The quality or condition of being 
heterogeneous. b. with a and fil. A hetero- 
geneous element or constituent 2051. 
Heterogeneous (hetirW^rnws). 0. 2^94. 
[t as HeteRogeneal + -ous.] The opposite 
of homogeneous. 1. Diverse in kind or nature; 
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•f completely different characters ; incongru- 
ous ; foreign, a. Composed of diverse elements 
or constituents ; not homogeneous 1630. 3. 

Math. a. Of different kinds, so as to be incom- 
mensurable. b. Non-homogeneous. H. 
Surds 1 such as have different radical signs. 
16x6. 

rbr. H. hmm, nouns of different genders in the 
singular and plural. H. numbers , mixed numbers 
consisting of integers and fractions. 

Hence Heteroge*neoua 4 y adv. % -neaa. 

Heterogen eais (he-tem^gemlais). 1854. 
[f. Gr. irepo- 4 ytvuns.) Biol. ti. Abnormal 
organic development, fa. Sexual reproduction 
from two different germs, male and female. 
Carpenter. 3. The origination of a living 
being otherwise than from a parent of the 
same kind 1864. b. ep. Abiogerresis ; spon- 
taneous generation 1878. c. Alternation of 
generations 1863. Hence Heterogenertic a . 
of, pertaining to ( or characterized by h. He- 
tero'genist, an upholder of the doctrine of 
spontaneous generation, 
t Hetero -gen ous, a. Inferior f. Hetero- 
geneous. 

Heterogeny (hetcip-dx/ni). 1647. [f. Gr. 
irepoytvrjs ; or, in 3, f. HETERO- 4 -yfvcia.] 
+1. Heterogeneousness. a. cotter . A hetero- 
geneous collection. Hawthorne. 3. Biol . 
Spontaneous generation 1863. Hence -geniat. 

Heterogonous (heterygifnos). a. 1877. ^ft 
Gr. irepo- r yovos, -7 ovos 4 -OUS. j I. Bot . Hav- 
ing incongruous reproductive organs; applied to 
flowers m which cross-fertilization is secured 
by the stamens and pistils being dimorphic or 
trimorphic. Also He'terogone a. 1877. a. 
Biol. Producing offspring dissimilar to the 
parent 1883. So Hetero'gonism* Hetero'- 
gony, the condition of being h. 

Heterography (7? graft). 1783. [f. Gr. 

irepo- 4 -ypa<p:a. Opp. to orthography .] x. 
Incorrect spelling, a. Inconsistent spelling (as 
the current spelling of English). De Quincky. 
So Hetero- grapher, one who practises h. He- 
fcerogra'phlc a. pertaining to or characterized 
by h. 

Heterologous (-p-logss), a. i8aa. [f. Gr. 

irepo- 4 Kayos ratio, etc. 4 -OUS.] Having 
a different relation, or consisting of different 
elements; not corresponding. Opp. to Homo- 
logous. a. Path. Of a different formation 
from that of the normal tissue of the part. b. 
Chem. Gerhard t’s term for bodies derived from 
each other by definite chemical metamor- 
phoses 1880. 

Heterology (^-lfid^i). 1854. [f. as prec. 
4 -Y.] The condition of being heterologous ; 
opp. to Homology. 

Hetero-meran. 184a. [f. mod.L. Hetero- 
mera neut pl„ f. Gr. irepo- 4 pipos.] Entom. 
A beetle belonging to the Heteromera. a divi- 
sion of Coleoptera in which the two anterior 
pairs of legs have five tarsal joints, but the third 
pair only four. 

Heteromerous (het£rp-m£ras), a. i 8 a 6 . 
[f. Gr. irepo- 4 plpos + -OUS.] x. Entom. 
Having legs differing in the number of their 
tarsal joints; spec, belonging to the division 
Heteromer a of coleopterous insects (see prec.). 
a. Bot. Having parts differing in arrangement* 
or in number 1875. 3. Chem. Unrelated as to 

chemical composition, as in certain cases of 
isomorphism 1864. 

Heteromorphic (hetSwmf ifik), a. 1864. 
[f. Gr. irepo- 4 poptyfi 4 -ic.J x. Of different 
or dissimilar forms, a. Entom. Existing in 
different forms at different stages of life : said 
of insects which undergo complete metamor- 

S hosis (Heteromorfha). b. Bot. Applied to 

owers or plants differing in the relative length 
of the stamens and pistils (including dimorphic 
and trimorphic) 1874. Of abnormal form 

[mod.). So Heteromo'rphiam* Heteromo'r- 
phy, h. condition or property 
Heteromorphous (hetSwra^ifas), a. 1896. 
[As prec. + -ous. ] x. Of abnormal or irregular 
form a. Entom m Heteromorphic x a. 
Heteronomlc (-iymik), a. 1864. [f. Gr. 
irepo- 4 rbpos 4 -IC .3 Showing a different 
mode of operation or arrangement 
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Heteronoroous (-yn6ma§), a. 1894. f f. as 
prec. 4 -ous.] x. Subject to different laws, 
a* Biol. Having different laws or modes of 
growth ; applied to parts differentiated from the 
same primitive type 1870. 3. Subject to an 

external law; opp. to autonomous 18494. 
Heteropomy (-ynftmi). 1804. [f. as prec. 
4 -y.] 1. Presence of a different law. a. 

Moral Phil . Subjection to the rule of another 
being or power (e.g. of the will to the passions) ; 
subjection to external law. Opp. to autonomy. 
1855. 8* Biol. Heteronomous condition; differ- 
entiation from a common primitive type 187a 
Heteronym (he-terfmm). 1697. [f. as 

next, after synonym. ] +1. One or other of two 
heteronymous terms. a. A word spelt like 
another, but having a different sound and 
meaning ; opp. to homonym and synonym 1889. 
3. A name of a thing in one language which is 
a translation of the name in another language 
1885. 

Heteronymous (hetgr/rnimss), a. 1697. 
[f. Gr. irepwinjpot 4 -ous.] 1. Having differ- 
ent names, as two correlatives, c.g. husband , 
wife ; opp. to synonytnous . 9. Optics. Applied 

to the two images of one object seen in looking 
at a point beyond it, when the left image is 
that seen by the right eye and vice versa ; opp. 
to homonymous 1R81. 3. Pertaining to, of the 

nature of, or having a heteronym. Hence 
Hetero-nymously adv. 

Heteroousrian, heterousian (hc«t 5 ro,au- 
si&n, heterau'siin, -iS-siAn). 1678. [f. Gr. 

ir epoovoios, irepovaios, f. irepo- 4 otffia. 
Opp. to homoousian and homoiousian .] Theol. 
1. adj. Of different essence or substance. a. 
sb. One who held the Father and the Son to be 
different in essence or substance; an Arian 
1874. Hence Heteroou-sioua a . *= x. 
Heteropathic (-pae-Jrik), a. 1830. [f. as 
next + -ic.] x. Med. — Allopathic. 9. 
Differing in their effect 1843. 

Heteropathy (*ypa]>i). 1847. [f.Gr.Ir«po- 
+ -traBua, f. naBot suffering.] 1. Med. ■» 
Allopathy ; opp. to homoeopathy. a. Path. 
A state of abnormal organic susceptibility in 
the presence of any irritation 1886. 3. Antipathy 
excited by suffering ; opp. to sympathy 1874. 

II Heteropbasia (-lA zial. 1877. If. Gr.irepo- 
4 -(/•curia, <pt itfii speech.] Path. — HttTERO- 
phemy (as a result of mental disease). 
He-terophemy (-i/mi). 1875. [£ «» prec. 
4 -efnfi 41a, (prfiprj, Qrjput voice, speech.] The 
saying or writing of one word or phrase when 
another is meant. Hence Hater opheTnism, 
an instance of h. Hetarophe*mlat* one who 
says something else than he means to say. 

Heterophyllous (-fi'Ias), a. 1898. [f. Gr. 
irepo- 4 fbkkw 4 -OUS.] x. Bot. Bearing 
leaves of different form. 9. Zool. Belonging 
to the group Heterophylli of cephalopoda. So 
Hcterophy-lly* the condition of being h. 
He-teroplasm. 1878. ff. as prec, 4 Gr. 
irKaopa anything moulded.] Path. A tissue 
formed in a part where it does not normally 
occur. So Heteropla'stic a of or belonging to 
the formation of a h. ; of the nature of a h. ; in 
Biol, dissimilar in formation or structure, as the 
different tissues of the body. 

Heteroplaaty (he tSroplsesti). Surg. 1874. 
[f. Gr. Irepo- 4 irhdcouv to mould.] Re- 
moval or grafting of tissue from an individual. 
Heteropod (he-t^rifp^d). 1835. [f. next.] 
Zool. 1. adj. Of or belonging to the Heteropoda 
1882. a, sb. One of the Heteropoda . 

H Heteropoda (het&yrpAU), sb. pi. 1835. 
[mod.L., f. Gr* irepo- 4 to&, wo 9 - foot] a. 
A group of Crustacea including forms with 14 
feet, some adapted for swimming, b. An order 
or subclass of Gastropods, having the foe t 
modified into a swimming organ, c. A group 
of Echinoderms. Hence Hetero *podan * He- 
teropod sb. Hetero*podoue a , = Hetkro- 
pod a. 

Hetero*pter. Entom. 1864. One of the 

Hetcroptcra. 

It Heteroptem (het&ypt&ft), sb. pi. x@e& 
[mod.L., f. Gr. irepo- + wrepbu wing.] Em- 
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heuristic 

tom. A suborder of Hrmipteka, comprising 
those insects whose wings are coriaceous at the 
base and membranous at the tip; the true 
bugs. Opp. to Homoptera. Hence Hetero** 
pteran * Heteropter. Hetero'pterous a. 
belonging to or like the H. 

Heterosdan (het&p'Jiin). 1616. [f. xned.L. 
heUroscius , a. Gr. irepo onto* diversely-shadowed 
(f. irepo- 4 oeeib) 4 -AN.] x. sb. A name 
applied to people of the two temperate zones in 
reference to the fact that, in the two zones, 
noon-shadows always foil in opposite direction* 
(Cf. Amphiscian .) Usu. in pi.; the L. pi. 
heteroscli is also used. a. adj. Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of noon-shadows in the 
temperate zones 1646. 

Heterostatic (-stse-tik), a. 1867. [f. Hr- 
tero- 4 STATIC.] Electr. Applied to electro- 
static instruments in which there is electrifica- 
tion independent of that to be tested. 
Heteroetrophic (-stip-fik), a. [f. Gr. 
irepo- 4 -trrpotpos 4 -ic.] Turning or winding 
in another direction ; in Conch, applied spec . 
to certain univalve shells. So Hetero'atropbe, 
Hetero'atrophy* the condition of being h. 
Heterostyled (he-tercistaild), a. 1876. [f. 
Hetero 4 Style 4 hed 1 .] Hetero- 

MOKPHic i b. So Heteroatylism* He'tero- 
styly, heteromorphism Heteroaty'loua a . *• 
Hlterostylkd. 

He terotaxy (-tseksi). 1854. [ft Gr. irepo- 
4 -ra£ ia, i. arrangement.) 1. Anat. 

and Bot. Aberrant or abnoimal disposition of 
organs or parts. 9. Geol. Want of regularity in 
stratification 1889. So Heterota’ctoua a. 
characterized by h. 

Heterotopy (het^-t^piY 1876. [ad. mod 
L. heterotopia (also used), f. Gr. irepo- 4 
-Toirca, r (Sir os place.] Displacement in posi- 
tion, misplacement : a. Path. The occurrence 
of a tumour in a part where its elements do not 
normally exist, b. Biol. Gradual displacement 
of ceDs or parts by adaptation to the changed 
conditions of embryonic existence 1870. Hence 
Heteroto'pic, Hetero-topous adjs. oft pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of h. Hetero 'topiam 
Heterotopy. 

Heterotropic (-tip pik), a. 1885. [ft Gr* 

irepo- 4 - r pottos turning 4 -IC.] Physics. -* 
jEolotropic, Anisotropic. 

HeterotropouB (-ytrJpos), a. 1819. [ft as 
prec. 4 -ovs?] -= Hemitropous a, So He- 
tero *tropal <2. 

Heterozygote (he:t£razai*g<mt). 190a. [1 
Hetero- 4 Zygote.] Biol . A zygote formed 
by the union of two unlike gametes. Hetero- 
xygo'sia, -zygo'aity, -xygoted a., -rygoua a. 
IHething, vbl. sb. ME. [a. ON. hailing 
scoffing, derision, f. htita vb.] Derision^ 
scorn, contempt ; dishonour -1540. 

HHetman (he-tmin). Also attcuxxan. 1710. 
[Polish hetman captain, app. ad. Ger. Haupt- 
mann .] A Polish captain or military com- 
mander. 

Heugh* beucb (hiwx). Sc. and n. dial 
ME. [repr. of ME. hogh, OE. hdh, f. ablaut 
grade hank- of Hang v.] x. A banging de- 
scent; a precipice, cliff, or scaur; usu.* one 
overhanging a river or the sea. 9 . A glen with 
steep overhanging sides 1450. 3. The steep 

face of a quarry or the like (quarry h.\\ a coal- 
pit;/# a pit 159a. 

Heuk* var. of Hukb Obs. 

Heulandite (hiirl*ndoit). x8aa. [ft H. 
Hculand , English mineralogist; see - 1 TB .1 
Min. A mineral of the Zeolite group; a hydrated 
silicate of aluminium and calcium, found in 
crystals of various colours with pearly lustre. 
Heureka, the proper sp. of Eureka, q.v. 
Heuretic (hiuretik), sb. rare. [ad. Gr. 
vperuebs inventive,] The branch of logio ■ 
which treats of the art of discovery or inven- 
tion. Sir W. Hamilton, 

Heuristic (hiuri-stik), a* (sb.) i860, [irreg. 
ft Gr. obpiauur, app. afibv words In -istic from 
vbs. In -4{otr -ize.J x. Serving to find out? 
spec, applied to a system of education under 
which the pupil is trained to find out things for 
himself, a. sb. - prec. Abp. Thomson. 

V(ftr,frrn,*Bitfa> 
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HEVED 

Heved. obs. t Head. 

Hew (hitf), v. Pa. t hewed (hifld) ; pa. 
pple. hewn (hi un), hewed. [A Com. Teut. 
vb. ; orig. reduplicated. OE. hi aw an ; O’leut. 
type *hauio- pre-Teut. m hov~, *kow~. The 
strong pa. pple hewen , hewn has always been 
the more common. Cf. Hay j£. 1 ] i. tntr. To 
deal blows with a cutting weapon. a. tram . 
To strike forcibly with a cutting instrument; to 
chop, hack, gash OE. 3. To shape with cut* 
ting blows OE. 4. To cut with an ax or the 
like so as to fell or bring down; esp. with down , 
etc. OE. 5. To sever by a cutting blow ; now 
with away, off, out, from, etc. OE. 0. To chop 
into pieces ; esp. with asunder , to pieces, etc. 
M E. 7. To make, form, or produce by hew- 
ing OE. 

z. Hewe not to hve, lest the chips fall in thine iye 
J. Hey wood. a. When a rude and Unpolish’d Stone 
is hewen into a Deautiful Statue Cudworth. Rough 
hew. see Rough-hkw v. a. Command thou, that 
they h. me Cedar trees out or Lebanon 1 Kings v. 6. 
5* The fragment of rock left when the rest is hewn 
away Freeman. 6. He tooke a yoke of oxen, and 
hewed them in pieces 1 S am, xi. 7. 7. Phr. To h. 

one*s way. Their Canoes.. are hued out of one tree 
Sir T. Herbert. 

+Hew, sb. 1596. [f. TTew v.] An act of 

hewing ; hacking, slaughter ; a cut or gash 
produced by hewing -1618. 

Hew, obs. f. Ewe, Hue, Yew. 
fHewe. [OE. hlwan pi. (of *hiwd) 9 domes- 
tics, ME. hiwen , heowen, hewen, heowes and 
hewes pi.; also (later) hewe sing.; deriv. of root 
of Goth, heiwa - household. Cf. Hind j£. a ] A 
domestic, a servant. OK. and ME. only. 
Hewer (hiirai). ME. [f. Hew v. + -erL] 
One who hews ; in a colliery, the man who cuts 
coal from the seam 1708. 

//- 0/ wood and drawer of water ( Joshua ix. ai), 
a labourer of the lowest kind, drudge. 

Hewgli, ini . — IIeugh, Whew. Lear 
iv. vi. 93. 

Hew-hole, var. of Hick wall. 

Hewn (hi£n), ppl. a . ME. [pa. pple. of 
Hew vJ] i. Fashioned by hewing with a 
chisel, ax, etc.; made by or resulting from 
hewing. a. Excavated or hollowed out by 
hewing ME. 

fHewt. 1575. [prob. : — OE. hiewet hewing ; 
cf. OF. copeiz Copse.] ? A copse; a grove -1688. 

Hex- (heks), Gr. X£ six, a comb, form, used 
chiefly in Chem ., in sense ‘ containing six atoms 
or molecules of the radical or substance* ; as 
hex decyl (« Hexadecyl), etc. 

Hexa- (heksi), bef. a vowel hex-, comb. f. 
Gr. If six. In Chem, it indicates the presence 
of six atoms of some element, as in hexacarbon. 

Hexaba'Sic a,, Chem, having six atoms of a base, 
or of replaceable hydrogen. Hexaca'psular a., Bot, 
having six capsules. He*xace (he*ksas/) [Gr. a«>i 
point], Cryst. the summit of a polyhedron formed by 
the concurrence of six faces. Hexaco'lic [Gr. kmAoi'] 
a.. Pros, consisting of six cola. Hexacora*llan, 
•coralline [Coral] Zool . , ad/s. pertaining to the 
H extuoralla, a chief division of the Coratlige*a or 
corals in which the fundamental number of inter- 
mesenteric chambers of the body cavity and of the 
tentacles is six ; sb. one of these corals. _Hexa*Ctine, 
Hexa* cti nal ( -acti*nal [Gr. a*rt«, axTivoc ray] eutjs,, 
Zool. having six rays, as a sponge spicule. Hex ao 

ti'nlan a., Zool. pertaining to the Hexactinim. a 
group of Actiniaria having septa in pairs, in number 
six or a multiple of six. Hexadacty*lic, Hexa* 
da'CtyloUB [Gr. ftcum/Ao?] adjs., Anat. having six 
fingers or six toes ; so Hexada’Ctyllsm, bexadac- 
tylous condition. He’xaglot [Gr. yA<jrraJ a , written 
or composed in six languages. Hexape'talona 
Bot. having six petals. Hexaphy*llous [Gr. 
4vAAov] a., Bot . applied to a calyx having six sepals 
or to a leaf consisting of six leaflets. Hexajpro*style 
[Prostyle] a.. Arch having a portico of six columns 
in front. ( Hexa'pterous [Gr. nrepov] a. f provided 
with six wings or wing*like appendages. He*xarcby 
[Gr. a group of six states. Hex&se*mfc 

[Gr. «fa<Trjp.cK] a . Pros, containing six units of time 
or morae. Hexastichous a., Bot. arranged in six 
rows. Hexastigra [Gr. arCytLa\ a figure determined 
by six points. 

Hexachord (he ksakpid\ 1694. [ad. late 
Gr. f£<f>(op$os, f. i£a- + yopS^.] Mus. A 
diatonic series or scale of six notes, having a 
semitone between the third and fourth. See 
GAMUT. Z730. fa* The interval of a sixth 
-X741. 8. A musical instrument with six 

strings 1858. 
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Hexactineliid (he ksaektine'lid). 1865. [f. 
mod.L. Hexactinelltdx, (f. Gr. \£ + darts 
(darfy-) + L. dim, * ell -); see -id.] i. adi. Of 
or belonging to the Hexactinelltdx, a family of 
siliceous sponges. a. sb. A sponge of this 
family 1879. 

Hexad (he*ks&d). 1660. [ad. Gr. -a£- 
a group of six.] 1. The number six (in the 
Pythagorean System); a series of six numbers, 
a. A group of six 1879. 3. Chem. An element 

or radical that has the combining power of six 
units, i.e. of six atoms of hydrogen. Chiefly 
attrib. 1869. Hence Hexa*dic a. of the nature 
of a h. (sense 3). 

Hexadecane (he-ks&dik/in). 187a. [f. Gr. 

+ Una ten (for ktcKalfaica sixteen) + 
-ane.] Chem. The paraffin of the 16-carbon 
senes, also called Cetane. So Hexadeco*ic 
a. Hexade’cyl, the radical Ci 6 H 8S , also called 
Cetyl. 

ilHexaemeron (heks&|f merpn). Alsohexa- 
meron. 1593. [Late L. **- Gr. Xfaifptpov adj. 
nent., f. + iiptipaJ] The six days of the 
creation; a history of the creation as contained 
in Genesis; or a treatise thereon. 

Hexagon (he’ksAgffn). 1570. [ad. late L. 
hexagon um , a. Gr. i£ayojvov adj. neut., f. t£ + 
-71m '05, ytuvla angle. | z. Gcom. A plane figure 
having six sides and six angles. Also attrib. 
a. Fort if. A fort with six bastions 1669. 

y. Bees.. make their cells regular hexagons Rkid. 

Hexagonal (heksarg6n&l), a. (^.) 1571. 
[f. prec. + -au] 1. Of or pertaining to a 
hexagon; having six sides and six angles. a. 
Of solids: Whose section or ba^e is a hexagon 
1646. 3. Cryst. Denominating a system of 

crystallization, which is referred to three lateral 
axes, normally inclined to each other at 6o°, 
and a vertical axis at right angles to these and 
differing from them in length. Also, Of or be- 
longing to this system. 1837. 4. Geom. and 

Cryst. Having a relation to six angles, as h. 
symmetry 1878. 5. sb. A hexagonal number 

1796. 

*. Phr. Hexagonal numbers , the series of Poly- 
gonal numbers 1, 6, is, 28, 45, etc , formed by con- 
tinuous summation of the arithmetical scries 1, 5, 9, 
13, 17, etc. Hence Hexa’gonally adv. Hexa** 
gonaiize v. trans. to form into hexagons, vars. 
+Hexago*nial, +Hexago*nical. 

Hexagonous (heksae-gonas), a. 1870. [f. 
Hexagon + -OUS.] Bot. Having six edges ; 
hexagonal in section. (Often written 6 -gonous.) 

Hexagram (heks&graem). 1863. [f. Hexa- 
+ Gr. ypdppa.] 1. A figure formed by two 
intersecting equilateral triangles, each side of 
the one being parallel to a side of the other, 
and the six angular points coinciding with those 
of a hexagon 1871. a. Geom. A figure of six 
lines 1863. 

HHexagynla (heks&d^rnia). 1778. [Bot. L., 
f. Hf.XA- + Gr. 71/1*17 in sense * female organ, 

f >istil ’.] Bot . A Linnaean order of plants hav- 
ng six pistils. Hence He*xagyn, a plant of 
this order. Hexagymian, Hexagynious adjs. 
belonging to this order. Hexa'gyzious a. 
having six pistils. 

Hexahedral (heksahrdr&l, -he*dr&l), a. 
1800. [f. next + -al .1 Of the form of a hexa- 

hedron ; having six sides or faces. So fHexa- 
he'drlcal a. Boyle. 

Hexahedron (heks£hrdr£n, -he*dr|fn). 
1571. [neut. sing, of Gr. 4£d<6pof, f. t£ + ttya.] 
Geom., etc. A solid figure having six faces ; esp. 
the regular hexahedron or cube. 

Hexakis-, Gr. k£dxls six times, comb. form. 
He xakisoctahe'dron, a solid figure contained 
bv forty-eight scalene triangles. He ^xalcia te- 
trahedron, a solid figure contained by twenty- 
four scalene triangles, being the hemihedral 
form of the hexakisoctahedron. 

Hexamerous (heksae*m5ras), a. 1857. |f. 
Hexa- + Gr. plpos + -ous.] Having the 
parts six in number* (In Bot. often written 
6-merous.) 

Hexameter (heksse’mftw). ME. [a. L., 
ad. Gr. X£dperpos y f. l£a- + pirpor. 1 
A. adj. (Now only sb. used attrib.) Pros. 
Consisting of six metrical feet; esp, dactyls and 
spondees 1546. 


HEXYL 

B. sb. A verse or line of six metrical feet; 
esp. the dactylic hexameter (catalectic), consist- 
ing of five dactyls and a trochee, or (in Latin 
poets) oftener a spondee ; for any or all of the 
first four dactyls a spondee mav be substituted, 
but in the fifth foot a spondee Is admitted only 
for special effect M E. 

These lame Hexameters the strong-wing’d music 
of Homer 1 No— but a most burlesque, barbarous 
experiment Tennyson. Hence Hexa*metral a. ot 
or pertaining to the h. Hexazne'tric, -al a. of or 
pertaining to a b. ; consisting of six metrical feet ; 
composed in hexameters. Hixa'xnetrist, one who 
writes hexameters. Hexa*metrixe v. intr. to write 
hexameters: t/ans. to celebrate in hexameters. 

II Hexandria (heksse-ndriA). 1753. [mod.L. 
(Linn.), f. Gr. If -f avbp-, dvijp, in sense 
* male organ, stamen *.] Bot. A Linnaean class 
of plants having six (equal) stamens. Hence 
Hexa*nder, a plant of this class. Hexa*ndrian, 
-iotts adjs. of or pertaining to this class, 
Hexa*ndrfc, Hexa'ndrous adjs. having six 
(equal) stamens. 

Hexane (he-ks/in). 1877. [f. Gr. X£ + 
-ANE.J Chem. 'I’he paraffin of the hexacarbon 
series, C r Hj 4 ; of this there are five forms. So 
He*xene, the olefine of the hexacarbon series 
(C*Hia), also called hexylene , homologous and 
jiolymeric with ethene; it exists in many meta- 
meric forms. Hcxinc, the hydrocarlion C e H|g 
of the same series Hexoic add, C a H iaO a , the 
same as caproic acid. Hexo'ylene, one of the 
isomeric forms of hexine. 

+He*xangle. 1657. [A hybrid form, f. 
Hex(a- + Angle.) «= Hexagon. 
Hexangular (heksse-qgidlkj), a. 1665. [f. 
prec.] Having six angles ; hexagonal. 
i|Hexapla (hcksfipla). Also hexaple. 
1613. [a. Gr. (t< 1) l£air\a (title of Origen’s 

work), neut. pi. of ifoirAovr sixfold. | A six- 
fold text in parallel arrangement, as that made 
by Origen of the O.T. Hence Hc*xaplar, 
Hexapla'rlan adjs. of the form or character of 
a h. 

Hexapod (he*ks&ppd), sb. (a.) 1668. [ad. 
Gr. ifairoS- six-footed.] 1. An animal having 
six feet, an insect. a. adj. Having six feet ; 
belonging to the class Hexapoda or Inset ta, 
hexapodous 1815. Hence Hexa*podol, Hexa*- 
podous adjs. having six feet, belonging to this 
class. Hexa*podan a. and sb. ■» Hexapod a. 
and sb. 

Hexapody (heksae-p^di). 1844. [f. Gr. 

i£awoS- of six feet.] Pros. A line or verse con- 
sisting of six feet. 

Hexastich (he*ks&stik). 1577. [ad. mod.L. 
hexastichon, a. Gr., f. c£a- + arl^os row.] A 
group of six lines of verse. 
Hexastyle(he*ksfist3il),a. {sb.) 1704. [ad. 
Gr. X£aarvKos y i. t£ (Hexa-) -f ctvAos pillar. 
Cf F hexastyh ’.] 1. Having six columns ; 

applied to a portico or temple 2748. 9. sb. A 

portico or temple having six columns. 
Hexateuch (he-ks&tiwk). 1878. [f. Gr. 
(Hexa-) + rtdxot, after pentateuch . ] The first 
six books of the O.T. 

Hexatomic (hekbatfi mik), a. 1873. [f. 

Hexa- + Atomic.] Ch.m Containing or con- 
sisting of six atoms; having six replaceable 
hydrogen atoms ; also ^ next. 

Hexavalent (hekswvftl&it), a. 1886. [f. 
Hexa- + L. valentem . ] Chem. Combining with 
or capable of replacing six atoms of hydiogen 
or other univalent element or radical. 

Hexene, Hexine; see under Hexane. 
Hexoctabe*dron. 1570. [f. Hex(a)- + 
Octahedron.] Geom. etc. ta. The critical 
form of the CuBO-cctahed/on. Dana. b. * 
Hexakisoctahedron. 

Hexode (he*ksp“d), a. 1894. [f. Gr. X£ + 
Ms.] Electr. Telegr. lit. Of six ways : ap- 
plied to a mode of multiplex telegnmhy, where- 
by six messages can be transmitted simultane- 
ously. 

Hexoic acid, Hexoylenet see under 
Hexane. 

Hexpa-rtite, a. 1849. [ A hybrid form, f. 
Gr. i( + L. partitas."] Sexpartite, sextipartite. 
Hexyl (hcksil). 1869. [f. Gr. t£ + fa>v t 
-yl.] Chem. Ths hydrocarbon radical C« Hu. 
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It may exist in various forms. Also attrib ., 
as in h . alcohol , etc. Hence He'xylen* = 
Hexene. Hexylic a. of or pertaining to h., 
as hcxylic acid , etc. 

Hey (hA, he), ini . (j 3 .) [ME. Arf. Cf. 
Heigh. J A call to attract attention ; also, an 
exclam, of exultation, incitement, surprise, etc. ; 
sometimes an interrogative (** chi). As s b. A 
crv of * hey I * ME. 

Phr. Hey for — : an utterance of applause or exul- 
tant appreciation of some person or thing, or of some 
place which one resolves to reach 1661. Hey -go- 
mad {dial.), as adj. as boisterously excited. Hey- 
pass. Hey presto : exclams. of command by con- 
jurors and jugglers ; also as sbs. 

Hey-day (hA-dfl-), inf arch . 1526. 

[earlier hey da, f. prec. Cf. G. heida , ~di.\ An 
exclamation of gaiety or surprise. 

Hey-day, heyday (h/i-d/i), sb. 1590. [? 
conn. w. prec. The second element was prob. 
not in its origin the word day. J x. State of 
exaltation or excitement. 9. The stage or 
period when excited feeling is at its height. 
Often associated with day, and taken as the 
most flourishing or exalted time 1751. Also 
attrib . 

1. At your age, The hey-day in the blood is tame 
H ami. 111. iv. 69. a. In the hey-day of youth 1807, 
of his power* 1877. 

Hey-day guise, -de-gay: see Hay sb .* 

II Heyduck (hai'duk, blWlek). 1615. [a. Boh., 
Pol., Serb., Roman, hajduk, Magyar hajdil pi. 
hd/dtik, Turk, haidud, etc., robber, brigand.] 
A term, app. meaning orig. ‘robber, brigand 
(as still in Serbia, etc!), which in Hungary be- 
came the name of a special body of foot-soldiers, 
and in Poland of the liveried personal followers 
and attendants of the nobles. 

Heygh, obs. f. High. 

Hey-ho, hey ho (h^-hJu*) f %nt. 1471. 
An utterance marking the rhythm of movement 
in heaving and hauling (cf. Hkavk ho) ; often 
used in the burdens of songs, etc. 

Heynne, var. of Hynb adv., hence. 

Heyben, obs. f. Heathen. 

+Hi, firon . 1 OE, ME. Her. 

fHi , fironfi OE., ME. They ; them. 

Hi (hai), int. 1475. [Cf. Hey.] An 
exclam, used to call attention. 

Hiant (hoi-ant), a. 1800. [ad. L. hiantem , 
hiarc to gape.] Gaping. 

Hlate (hoiV*t) f v. rare . 1646. [f. L. hiat-, 
hiarc."] intr. To gape; to cause a hiatus. 
Hia'tion, gaping. 

Hiatus t£s). PI. hiatus, hiatuses. 

1563. [*• L.; see prec, J 1. A break in con- 
tinuity; a gaping chasm; an opening or aper- 
ture. Now rare. ||b. Anal. A foramen 1886. 
9. A gap in a series ; a lacuna m a writing, etc. ; 
a missing link in a chain of events, eta 1613. 
3. Gram, and Pros. T he break between two 
vowels coming together without an intervening 
consonant in successive words or syllables 
1706. 

Hibemade (haibain/kl), Also by-. 
1708. [ad. L . hibemaculum.] A winter retreat ; 
a hibemaculum. 

II Hibemaculum (hoibamarkiMlflm). Also 
hy-. IT. -a. 1699. [L., usu. in pl. ( f. hihernus 
wintry ; see -CULB.J tx. A greenhouse for 
wintering plants. Evelyn. a. fool. The 
winter quarters of a hibernating animal 1789. 
8. Bot A part of a plant that protects the 
embryo during the winter, as a bulb or bud 
1760. 4. Zool. a. An encysted winter-bud of 

a poly roan 1885. b. The false operculum of a 
snail 1888. Hence Hibera&’cular a. 


Hibernal (halbSun&l). a. Also hy-. 1636. 

[ad. L. hibernal is, f. hibernus wintry.] Of, 
pertaining to, or proper to winter ; appearing 
in winter Also fig. 

Hibernate (hal*ba.xn#it), v . Also hy- 

x8oa. [f. L. hibernal -, hibemare to winter.] 
intr. To winter ; to spend the winter in some 
special state suited to resist it; said esp. of 
animals that pass the winter in a state of torpor. 
Also transf. of persons. Also fig. 
fig. Inclination would lead me to h. during hair the 
ycai Southey. Hence HPberna'tor* an animal 
that hibernates. Hiberna tion, the action, won- 
dttion, or period of hibernating 1 also fig. 


Hibernian QiaibSMni&n), a. (sb.) Also 
hy-. 163a. If. L. Hibernia, a corrupted form 
of Ivema = OCelL *lveriu, whence Ir. Erin, 
acc. Eirinn, Erinn Erin.] x. Of or belonging 
to Ireland ; Irish, a. sb. A native of Ireland ; 
an Irishman 1709. 

1. The truly H. predicament of being notoriously 
unknown F. Hall. Hence Hibe*mianiam, Irish 
character or nationality i an Irish characteristic, trait, 
or idiom. 

Hlberalcl8m (haibSunisiz'm). 1758. [f. 
mod.L. Hibemicus Irish + -ism ; cf. Scotticism .] 
x. An idiom or expression characteristic of 
Irish speech ; esp. an Irish bull (see Bull sb. 4 ). 
9. Irish nationality 1807. So Hibe'xnicixe v. 
to make Irish in torm or character. 

Hiberao, formative element £ L. type 
*Hibernus, as in Hibemo-Celtic, Celtic of 
Ireland. 

|| Hibiscus (hibi-skfcs). 1706. [L., a. Gr. 
l&ioKos some malvaceous plant. J Bot. A large 
genus of m-dvaceous plants (herbs, shrubs, and 
trees), mostly from tropical countries ; the Rose- 
! mallows. 

j HiccitlS doccius (hi •kJlifsdpkJiiJs). 1676. [A 
I corruption of L. hicceest doctus* hereis the learn- 
ed man', or ? nonsense.] A formula used by 
jugglers; hence, 'a cant word for a juggler ; one 
[ that plays fast and loose ' (J.). Also attrib. 

I Hiccup (hi kdp), sb. Also hiccough. 
1580. [In form hickop, hiccup , a var. of hickock, 
Hicket, q. v. Hiccough is a mere error, due 
to the impression that the second element was 
cough.] An involuntary spasm of the respira- 
tory organs, consisting in a quick inspiratory 
movement of the diaphragm checked suddenly 
by closure of the glottis, and accompanied by 
a characteristic sound. Also, a succession of 
such spasms, fig. 1669. Hence Hi'ccup v. 
intr. to make the sound of a h. ; trans. to utter 
with hiccups, as a drunken person. 

||Hlcjacet (hik d.^'set). 1601. [L. ■■ 'here 
lies '.] The first two words of a Latin epitaph; 
hence, an epitaph. 

The cold H»c Jacets of the dead Tennyson. 

Hick, sb . 1 1565. [A by-form of Richard.] 
An ignorant countryman; a booby (now U.S .)• 

Hick.J^. 2 rare . Alsohic. 1607. [See next.] 
A hiccup ; a hesitation in speech. Hence Hick 
v. intr. to hiccup. 

fHicket, sb. 1544. [One of the earlier forms 
of hiccup, the other being hickock , both with a 
dim. formative -et, -ock. The stem kick is 
echoic.] Early form of Hiccup sb. -1684. So 
fHicket v. Also fHickock sb. and v. 

Hickory (hi*kari). 1676. [Short for Vir- 
ginian powcohicora oily liquor pressed from 
hickory kernels.] 1. A N. American tree of 
the genus Carya , with tough heavy wood, and 
bearing drupes enclosing nuts, the kernels of 
which in several species are edible. Also h.- 
tree. 168a. 

There are about a dozen species, all natives of N. 
America, the commonest being the Sbell-bark, Scaly- 
bark, or Shag-bark H. (C*. alba) j others are the 
Bitter-nu'. or Swamp H. (C. amara), and the Pig-nut, 
Hog-nut, or Broom H. (C. porcino). 
a. The wood of the American hickonr, or a 
stick, or the like, made of it 1676. 3. The nut 
of the American hickory 1866. 4. attrib. X741. 

| a. Old Hickory , a nickname of Andrew Jackson, 
President of U.S. 18*9-1837. 

Comb.\ b.-elm, an American elm {Ulmus race - 
mosa)\ •eucalyptus, an Australian tree, Eucalyptus 
1 punctata, with very hard tough wood* -girdler, a 
Itingicorn beetle, Oncideres cingulatus , of U.S. s 
-horned a., having very tough or rurd boms: -pine, 
N. American species of pine, Pinus Batfouriana, 
var. aristata, and P. punrtus ; -shirt ( U.S . ), a 
coarse and durable shirt, made of heavy twilled cotton 
with a narrow blue stripe or a check \ -tree (see 1). 

fHicksco-mer. 1530. [See Hick sb. 1 ] A 
character in an interlude of the same name repr. 
a travelled libertine who scoffs at religion; 
hence, a scoffer -x6aa. Hence -scorning a. x6ox. 

Hicksite (hi-ksait). 1839. [f. the name 

Hicks + -ite. ] A member of a seceding body 
of American Quakers, founded by Elias Hicks 
in 1837, and holding Socinian doctrines. 

Hickw&ll (hi-kwjl). local. Also hygh- 
whele, highaw(e, hickle, etc. 14 . . [Prob. 
echoic, in the early form hyghwheU , whence 
other forms modified by popular etymology. 


Cf. Hecco, High-hole, Witwall, Yaffle, 
Yuckle .1 The Green Woodpecker. 

Hid (hid), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of Hide 
v . 1 1 Hidden, concealed, secret. 

Hidage (hai’dedg). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
See Hide sb .* and -AGE.] i. A tax payable 
to the royal exchequer for each hide of land. 
9 . The assessed value or measurement of lands, 
on which the tax was levied 186a. 

|| Hidalgo (hidseig*). 1594. [Sp., formerly 
also hi jo dalgo , i. e. hi jo ( fit ho ) de algo, son o! 
something. Cf. Fi dalgo.] In Spain : One 
of the lower nobility ; a gentleman by birth. 
Also transf. 

Hidden (hi*d*n), ppl. a . 1547. [See Hide 
7'. 1 ] x. Concealed, secret, occult, etc.; see 
Hide v . 1 9. A/us. Applied to the consecutive 

fifths or octaves suggested between two parts 
when they move in similar motion to the inter- 
val of a fifth or octave 1869. 

1. Who..wil lighten Lhe hidden things of darkenes 
N .T. (Rhem.) z Cor. iv. 5. 

Hi-ddenly, adv. 1580. [-ly 2 .] In a hid- 
den manner. 

Hide (haid), sb . 1 [OE. hyd str. fern. 
OTeut. *huOix :--pre-Teut. *iuti's : cf. L. cutis, 
Gr. kvtos.] x. The skin of an animal, raw or 
dressed ; esp. applied to the skins of the larger 
beasts and such as may be tanned into leather. 
9. The human skin. (Now contemptuous or 
joc.) OE. 3. A whip made of hide 1851. 

z. Phr. {In) hide and hair\ wholly, entirely. M. 
Who could have beleevd so much insolence durst 
vent it self out fiom the h. of a varlet T Milt. 

Comb. : h. -drogher, a coasting vessel trading in 
hides ; the master of such a vessel ; -money [tr. Gr. 
jcppartKoi), the money arising from the hides of the 
victims sacrificed at Athens; -scraper, -stretcher, 
-worker. 

Hide, sb.% Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. hid str. 
fern., earlier Algid , app. from +hiwid, deriv. of 
him-, hit-, household, family. The suffix is 
obscure,] 1. A measure of land In O.E. times, 
and later; primarily, the amount required by 
one free family with its dependants ; defined as 
being as much land as could be tilled with one 
plough in a year. See CaruCATE. The hide 
was normally ■= 100 acres, but the size of the 
acre itself varied. 9. noncc-uie. (Assoc, with 
Hide j^. 1 ) As much land as could be measured 
by a thong cut out of a hide. Marlowe & 
Nashe. 

s. Phr. Hide and gaine [OF. gaigneV orig. syno- 
nyms of arable land ; later, taken as a phrase. 

Hide, sbfi ME. [f. Hide V.l] iu Con- 
cealment. ME. only. 9. A cache 1649. 

Hide (haid), v . 1 Pa. t. hid; pa. pple. 
hid, hidden (hi*d’n). [OE. hydan : — OTeut. 
*hddjan, {. root of OE. hpd. Hide sb. 1 , or perh. 

: — pre-Teut. *Acudh~, kudh-, seen in Gt.kwQuv.] 
1. trans. To put or keep out of sight ; to conceal 
from the notice of others ; to secrete. o. a. 
icfi. To put or keep oneself out of sight OE. 
b. intr. To conceal oneself ME. 3. tram. To 
keep from the knowledge of others; to keep 
secret ME. 4. To prevent from being seen 
to obstruct the view of ; to cover up ME. 

1. She hidded theswerde Canton. Phr. To h. one's 
face : (a) to turn away one's eyes, take no heed 
(Biblical) 1 (b) to keep out of sight. Thou didst h. 
thy face, and I was troubled Ps. xxx. 7. To A. one's 
head i {a) to take shelter; (b) to keep out of sight, 
t All hid \ the cry in hide-and-*eek ; hence, the game 
itself. L. L. L. iv. iii. 78. a. b. Hide fox and all 
after ; an old cry in bide-and seek. Hand. iv. ii. 3a. 
3. He that has a secret should not only h. it, but h. 
that he has it to h. Carlyle. 4. A few seconds before 
the sun was totally hid 1810. 

Hide, vfi 1757. [ f - Hide i. trans. 

To remove the hide from ; to flay, a* To beat 
the hide of ; to thrash (slang or colloq .) 1835. 
Hide-and-seek. 167a. A children's game, 
in which one or more hide, and the rest, at a 
given signal, tiy to find them. Also transf. 

The ragged boys . . played . hide-and-seek among the 
tombstones Dickens. Also Hide-and-go-seek. 
Hidebound (bard bound), a. (sb.) 1559. 

[f. Hide jJ . 1 + bound ppl. a.; cf. tongue-tied.] 
1. Of cattle s Having the skin clinging olosely 
to the back and ribs so that it cannot be loosen- 
ed or raised with the Angers, as a result of bad 
feeding and emaciation. Also transf. and fig. 
a. Of trees : Having the bark so close and un- 
yielding as to impede growth x6a6; (of soil) 
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HIDED 

Starved and unproductive 1778. 3. transf. and 

ft- Of persons, etc.: Restricted in view or 
scope; hence, bigoted 1603. +b. Close-fisted 

-1683. 4. Bound'With or in leather 1858. 

3. The h. humor which he call* bis judgement Milt. 
+B. sb. The diseases affecting cattle and trees 
described above in x, a. -1778. 

Hence Hi'debind v. to render h. ; to confine, 
constrict 164a. 

Hided (hsrdad), a. ME. [C Hide jsM 4 
-ED 1 .] x. Having a hide (esp. of a specified 
kind), a Made of hide 1798. 
fHidegeld, -gild. [OE. kidgield, -geld.} 

O. E. Law. m HlDAGR. -1706. 

Hi'deland. Hist . 1577. [f. Hide sb. 2 4 

Land.] * Hide sb. 9 x. 

t Hi 'del (8. [OE. hyde/s, f. Hide v.i and -els. 
Cf. riddle.'] Hiding-place. 

Hideous (hi'dias), a. (ado.) [ME. hidous, 
a. AF. hidous « OF. hidos, -eus, f. hisde, hide 
horror, fear .1 z. Frightful, dreadful, horrible; 
hence, horribly ugly or unpleasing, revolting. 
+b. Terrific on account of size; huge, immense. 
ME. a. Revolting to the moral sense; abomi- 
nable; odious ME. t3. adv. Hideously. Milt. 

P. L. vi. ao6. 

1. Hurld headlong.. With h. ruine and combustion 
down To bottomless perdition Milt. P. L. i. 46. H. 
alleys Kingsley, noises 1896. b. Of stature huge and 
h. he was Spbnrer. a This h. rasbnesse Shake. 
Hence Hi'deous-ly ado. ME., -neaa ME., Hide- 
o'sity 1856. 

Hider (hai'dai). ME. [f. Hide*.* 4-krL] 
One who hides. 

Hiding fhoi digX vU. sb.l ME. [£. Hide 
w . 1 4 -inq *.] x. The action of Hide v . 1 (lit. 
and fig.)\ the condition of being hidden. a. 
Something that hides ; a hiding-place ME. 

1. A gentleman who was 4 in h. 'after . . Culloden Scott. 
Hi'ding, vbl. sb. 2 slang or colloq. 1809. 

| f. Hide r. a ] A thrashing. 

Hi'dlings, adv., sb., and a. dial. ME. [f. 
Hid 4-UNGS.J x. In h ., secretly, a. sb. (pi.) 
Hiding-places. 3. adj. Secret, clandestine. 
Hidro- : see Hydro-. 

Hidrotic (hidrptik). 1705. [ad. med.L. 
hidroticus , a. Gr., f. lb pun, -u/ror.] Med. x. 
adj. Of or pertaining to sweat; sudorific ; dia- 
phoretic 1737* 9 . sb. A medicinal agent 

causing sweat. 

Hie (hai), v. Now arch, or poet. [OE. ht- 
gian to strive, be eager, pant.] +1. intr. To 
strive, pant -ME a. To hasten, go quickly 
ME. fb. To hasten on; to make progress ; to 
speed -1608. 3. sense a. ME. 4. trans. 

To cause to hasten. Now U.S., of urging on a 
hound, g. with advlx accus. ; usu. to hie one's 
way ME. 

s. Thither.. Accurst. .he [Satan) hies Milt. P. L. 
11. 105s. b. The night highcth fast Spenser. 3. The 
Bees..hitjh them home as fast as they can 17x3. 
Hence tHie, hy sb. haste, speed. 

Hieland, obs. and Sc. var. of Highland. 
Hieid, heald, v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
hieldan : — *haljjan, f. ha l jo- inclined.] trans. 
and intr. To bend, incline So fHield sb. 
Hiemai (ha'rim&l), a. Now rare. Also hy-. 
1560. [ad. Lm hiemalis, {. hums .] Of or be- 
longing to winter; winter-. 

Hiemate (haifmflt), v. rare. 1693. [f. L. 
hie mat-, hicmarc. ] intr To winter. Hence 
tHienurtion. 

IlHiems (haiemz). 1450. [L. - winter.] 
Winter. 

Hieracit e (haHrfisait). 1585. [ad. med.L. 
Hiemcitx (see below).] Eccl. Hist. A follower 
of Hierax, an Egyptian ascetic (e 300 a.d.), 
who denied the resurrection of the body, and 
taught celibacy, etc. 

|| Hieracium (haier/»*Ji£m). 1565. [L., a. 

Gr. Upbtciov, f. Upa( hawk.] Bot. A large 
genus of Composite plants, mostly with yellow 
flowers; Hawk weed. 

Hieracoephinx (haigrA-ktfsfiijks), Egypt. 
Antiq. A hawk-headed sphinx. 

H Hiera picra (hai-erft pi*kra). ME [med.L., 
f. Gr. Uph (fern, of Upbf sacred), a name of 
many medicines + wuepi, fem. of winpbi bitter.] 
Pharmacy. A purgative drug composed of aloes 
and canetla bark, sometimes mixed with honey, 
etc. Also corruptly hickery-piekery , etc 
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Hierarch (hoi'Eribk)* 1574. [ad. med.L. 
hterarcha, a. Gr, UpApy^t high priest, f. Upbf 
+ ’ a PX 7 , » m<t PX c *t niling, ruler.] 1. One who 
has rule or authority in holy things; an eccle- 
siastical potentate; & chief priest; an arch- 
bishop. a. Applied to an archangel 1667. 

x. Their great H. the Pope Milt. a. The winged H. 
[Raphael] Milt. P.L. v. 468. Hence Hiera'rchal, 
HleraTchic adjs. of or belonging to a h. or a 
hierarchy. 

Hierarchical, a. 1561. [as prec. + 
-ical.] ti. Belonging to a priestly hierarchy. 
9. Belonging to a regular gradation of orders, 
classes, or ranks (see Hierarchy 4)' 183a. 
Hence Hiera 'rchically adv. 

Hi'erarcbism. 1846. [f. Hierarch (or 
Hierarchy) 4 -ism .1 Hierarchical practice 
and principles. So Hi'erarchist, an adherent 
of a hierarchy, 

Hierarchy (hai-SrLrki). [ME., a. OF. ter 
jerarehie, ad. late L. ierarchia , for hierarchia, 

a. Gr. Upapyla the power or rule of a Upbpyrjt 

(Hierarch), episcopate.] 1. Each of the 
three divisions of angels, every one comprising 
three orders, in the system of Dionysius the 
Areopagite; see Cherub. Also, the angelic 
host. b. transf. of other beings ME. 9. Rule 
or dominion in holy things; priestly govern- 
ment X563. 3. cover. An organized body of 

priests or clergy in successive orders or grades 
16 r 9. 4. A body of persons or things ranked 

in grades, orders, or classes, one above an- 
other; spec, in Nat. Science and Logic 1643. 

x. So sang the Hierarchies Milt. /'. L. vu. 19a. b. 
Olympus' faded h. Keats. 4. A h. of Concepts 1864. 

Hieratic, -al (hai£rse*tik, -il), a. 1656. [ad. 
L. hiera tiers, a. Gr. Uparutbs priestly, f. (ult.) 
Upbopai to be a priest.] x. Pertaining to or 
used by the priestly class ; used in connexion 
with sacred subjects, spec. a. Applied to a 
style of ancient Egyptian writing, which con- 
sisted of abridged forms of hieroglyphics 1669. 

b. Hieratic paper « next. 1656. c. Applied to 

a style of art (esp. Egyptian or Greek), in 
which earlier types or methods, fixed by reli- 
gious tradition, are conventionally adhered to. 
Also fig. 1841. 9. gen. Priestly, sacerdotal 

1859. 

1. a. This mode of writing, ha* been called with- 
out much reason ' the hieratic ' Rawlinhon. a. The 
Law and the Prophets.. constituted.. the h. Hebrew 
books 1893. 

Hierauca (hattfrae*tik&). 1839. [L. (sc. 
charta or papyrus ); see prec.] Papyrus of the 
finest quality, anciently appropriated to sacred 
writings. (Now, a trade name of a special 
quality of paper.) 

Hlero-, bef. a vowel hier-, comb. f. Gr. 
Upos sacred, holy. 

Hierocracy (haiSr/rkriLsi). 1794. [-cracy.] 
.^Hierarchy 2. a. - Hierarchy 3 
Southey. Hence Hierocr&'tic, -al a. of or 
pertaining to a h. 

Hlerodtlle (hai'gredlffl). 1835. [nd. late L. 

hierodulus, a. Gr., L Up6v (adj. neut. used 
subst.) temple 4 SoOAot.J A slave (of either 
sex) dwelling in a temple, and dedicated to the 
service of a god. 

Hieroglyph (boi-irogUO? rb. 1598. [f. 
Hieroglyphic; cf. F hitroglyphe. The Gr. 
ItpoyXwpt a meant ' a carver of hieroglyphics *.] 
1. A hieroglyphic character; a figure of a tree, 
animal, etc., standing for a word, syllable, or 
sound, and forming an element of a species of 
writing found on ancient Egyptian monuments 
or records; thence extended to the like in the 
writing of other races. Also, a writing of this 
kind. 9. transf. and fig. A secret oc enigmati- 
cal figure; an emblem 1646. Also Joe. 3. 
One who makes hieroglyphic inscriptions (rare) 
x863. 

a On your brow*. An h. of sorrow, a fiery sign 
Swinburne. So Hieroglyph v. to represent by a 
h.; to write in hieroglyphs. niero'glypher (rmrt). 

Hieroglyphic (haidr^gli-fik). ALso7gl©-. 
1585. [ad. F. hiiroglyphtqtte , or late L. hiero- 
glyphicus, a. Gr., f. Upbf sacred 4 yKviprj 
carving. The adj, was used subst. by Plutarch, 
7<1 Upoykvtpuch (sc. 7 p&ppara), whence hiero- 


glyphics. ] 


ad) 1. Of the nature of a hieroglyph 


HIEROPHANT 

(sense x) ; written in or consisting of hierogly- 
phics. a. transf. and fie . Having a hidden 
meaning; symbolical, emblematic 1647. 3. 

Containing or inscribed with hieroglyphs 1663. 
4. Joe. Difficult to decipher 1856. 

x. The Chinese, .was in its origin a h, system Max 
MUluul *. So that all fair Species be Hieroglyphick 
marks of Thee Cowuky. 4. Ah. scrawl 18567 

B. sb. i. orig. in pi. Gr, tA Upoykwfnich. 
The character or mode of writing used by the 
ancient Egyptians (or others), consisting of 
figures of elects directly or figuratively repre- 
senting words (picture-writing ), or, in certain 
cases, syllables or letters. The sing, is rarely 
used. 1586. 9. A picture standing for a word 

or notion ; hence, a figure, device, or sign, 
having some hidden meaning ; an enigmatical 
symbol, an emblem; a hieroglyph 1596. b* pL 
Joe. Characters difficult to make out 1734. 

a. A silken string circles both their bodies as the 
Hyerogliphic or bond of Wedlock Sm T. Herbwt. 
b. The hieroglyphics of Bradshaw 1863. 

Hence tHleroglyptiic v. to represent by. or at 
by, a h. 1 to interpret or express, as a h. Hiero- 
glyph! cal a. rn Hieroglyphic a. Hieroglyphic 
cally adv. 

Hiero-glyphist. 1899. [?f. Gr. Upoy\v<pot 
+ -1ST.] A writer of hieroglyphs; one versed 
in hieroglyphs. So Hiero'glyphixe v. to write 
or express by hieroglyphics. 

Hierogram Gwr&^grsem). 1656. [f. Hi- 
ERO- 4 -gram. 1 A sacred symbol; a hiero- 


gl^gh (lit. and fig . ). 


[erogra-mmate, -at 1864. [f. Gr. Upo- 
ypappartvt.] A writer of sacred records, spec . 
of hieroglyphics. 

Hierogramma-tic, a. 1641. [£. Hiero- 

gram.] Of the nature of a hierogram, relating 
to or consisting of hierograms. So Hiero- 
gramma'tical a. Hierogr&'mmatist — prec. 

Hierograph (h^rewgraf). 1835. [f. Gr. 

Upbf sacred + -ypaipos (see -graph).] A 
sacred inscription or symbol ; a hieroglyph. 
So Hiero'grapher, a sacred scribe. Hicro- 
gra’phic, -al a. of the nature of, or relating to, 
sacred writing or symbols. Hiero'graphy, a 
description of sacred things ; + writing by 
hierograms. 

Hiero'latry. 1814. [See Hiero- and 
-LATRY.] Worship of saints ; hagiolatry. 
Coleridge. 

Hierology (haicrp-lbd^i). 1828. [f. Hiero- 
+ -LOGY.] ti. ’ A discourse on sacred things' 
(Webster). to. Hieroglyphic lore -1859. $. 

Sacred literature or loie; e.g. that of the 
Egyptians, Greeks. Jews, etc. 1854. 4. — 

Hagiology. 1890. So Hierolo'gic, -at a. be- 
longing to h. Hlero'loglst, one versed in h. 

Ht eromancy. 1775 [See Hiero- and 
-mancy.] Divination from observation of ob- 
jects offered in sacrifice, or from sacred things. 

Hieroma*rtyr. 1864. [f. Hiero- + Mar- 
tyr.] Gr. Ch. A martyr who was in holy 
orders. 

li Hieromnemon (hai^rpmnf'm^). 1797. 
i Gr. Upopinipajv adj. and sb., f. Upbf 4 prijpwy.'] 
A sacred recorder. 1. Gr. Antiq, Ihe title of 
one of the two deputies sent by each tribe to 
the Amphictyonic council, whose office was 
concerned with religious matters 1753. a. Gr. 
Ch. An officer who stood behind the patriarch, 
and showed him the prayers, psalms, etc. he 
was to rehearse. 

Hieromonach (hai£r<nnyn&k). 1889. [ad. 
Gr. UpopAvaypt (see Hiero- and Monk).] 
Gr, Ch. A monk who is also a priest ; opp. to 
a 4 secular ' cleric. 


9 t. Jerome, the author of the Latin Vulgate 
translation of the Bible 1884. a. sb. ■ HiBRO- 
nymitk sb. So Hieronymlc a. - t. 
Hlero nym lte (hsiSrp-nimait). 1530. [I. ts 
prec. + -ITE.] 1. sb, A hermit of any of the 
orders of St. Jerome, a. adj. Belonging to any 
of these orders 1843. 

Hierophant (hai'Srefaent). 1677. [ad. late 
L. hierophantes, - fhanta , a. Gr., f. Upbf saaed 
4 falrtiv bring to light. Cf. F. hidrophanteA 
t. Antiq . An official expounder or sacred 
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mysteries or ceremonies, esp. in ancient Greece 
an initiating or presiding priest. a. gets. The 
minister of any ' revelation ’ ; the interpreter of 
any esoteric principle x8aa. So Hi'eroph&ncy, 
the function of a h. Hieropha*ntic a. of or 
belonging to A h. or hierophants; resembling 
a h. 

Hieroscopy (hai&p’skd'pi). 1737. [ad. Gr. 
UpWKOvia.) « Hieromancy. 
Hieroaolymitan (haiSnwp-limait&n). 1538. 

[ad. late L, H ierosolym iia n us, f. H ierosoly m a 
— Gr. *Ic/x><r<iAv/xa.J 1. adj. Belonging to 
Jerusalem 1721. 9. sb. A native or inhabitant 

of Jerusalem. So Hieroso'lymite sb. and a. 
Hierurgy (hai'droadgi). Also 8 -ourgy. 
1678. [ad. Gr. Upovpyia ; see -URGY.] A 
sacred work; a religious observance or rite 
Hifalutin, var. of Highfalutin. 

Higgle Chi*g*l)» v . 1633. [app. related to 
Haggle, with vowel-modification.] 1. intr. 
To cavil as to terms ; esp . to stickle for petty 
advantages in bargaining; to chaffer, a. * To 
go selling provisions from door to door’ (J.) 
1790. 

a We will not h. with so frank a chapman for a few 
months under or over Fuller. To h. over an argu- 
ment Jowktt. Also Higgle -haggle Carlyle. 

Higgledy-piggledy ( h i-g’ Id i pig’Wi), adv., 
sb.,a . 1598. [?] t.adv. Without any order of posi- 
tion or direction; in jumbled confusion. Usu. 
contemptuous . a. sb. A confusion; a disorderly 
jumble 1659. 3. adj. Confused ; topsy-turvy 

183a. 

Higgler (hrgfcj). 1637. ff. Higgle v. + 
-er /- J 1. One who higgles in bargaining, a. 
An itinerant dealer; esp. a carrier or huckster 
who buys up poultry and dairy produce, and 
supplies in exchange petty commodities from 
the shops in town 1637. 

High (hai). a [Com. Tent, s OE. kJah, 
h/a~, hiag- : — OTeut. *hauho~s : — pre-Teut. 
+koukox. OE. A/a A, A/A, gave ME. high, hcygh 
(hf**), whence, in 14th c., hi), high (hfx), and, 
later, hie, hy . Mod. Eng. retains the late ME. 
■pelling high, with the pronunc. (hai).] 

L x. Of considerable upward extent or mag- 
nitude; * long upwards* (J.); lofty, tall. High 
re/tef: see Relief. a. Having a (specified) 
upward extent OE. a* Situated far above the 
ground or some base. Formerly, as in High 
sUia, etc. denoting the upper (or inland) part. 
OE. 4. Of physical actions : Extending to or 
from a height; performed at a height 1596. to. 
Of a vowel-sound : Produced with the tongue 
or part of it in a raised position. Sweet. 

1. The trees so straight and hy Sfemskr. a. The 
snow was..halfe legge h. 1633. 3. Up above the 

world so h. 1836. She lay in the Garret four Story h. 
De Foe. 4. The bound and h. curuet Of Mar&es fierie 
steed Airs IVell 11. Hi 999 . 

U. Fig. senses. 1. Of exalted rank, station, 
dignity, position, or estimation OE. a. Of ex- 
alted quality, character, or style; high-class 
OE.; weighty, grave, serious ME.; advanced, 
abstruse ME. 3. Chief, principal, main ; 
social. Now only in certain collocations. ME, 

4. Rich in flavour or quality ; luxurious ME. 

5. Of meat, esp. game; Slightly tainted ; usu. 
as a desirable condition 1816. 6. Of qualities, 
conditions, and actions : Of great amount, de- 

K e, force, or value M E. fb. Of the voice : 

iscd, loud -1776. c. Geog. Of latitude: At 
a £reat distance from the equator 1748. d. 
High-priced 1727. e. Played for high stakes 
1838. 7. Of a time or season ; Well-ad v.i need; 

fully come. (In high noon, high day, often with 
the notion that the sun is high in the heavens.) 
ME. 8. * For advanced into antiquity ' (J.) ; 
ancient 1601. g. Of or in reference to musical 
sounds: Acute in pitch; shrill ME. xo. Show- 
ing pride, self-exaltation, resentment, or the 
like ; haughty, pretentious, overbearing ; 
wrathful ME. fb. Eager, keen -1709. ix. 
Extreme in opinion (esp. political or religious); 
carrying an opinion or doctrine to an extreme 
1675. xa. Emotionally exalted; hilarious; 
chiefly in high spirits 1738 ; intoxicated (slang) 
X697. 

Jf. Princes and lprdes of hie estate Caxtom. Fhr. 
High God, A. heaven : emphatic for LW, heaven. 
The Most High: the Supreme Being 1 God. How 
doth God knowt and la there knowledge in the most 
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1 H. T Ps. lxxifl. xt. e. A man of hye tnerite Caxtom. 
H. resolves Pope, thinking Wordsw , crimes and 
misdemeanours H. Cox. H. Mathematics (mod.). 
3 * A place . . where the hie market is hoklen 1533. H. 
altar, High road, etc. 4. Like a Horse Full of h. 
Feeding Shahs. 6. An heigh folye Chaucer. H. 
speed Shake. The Exchange is H. Locke. H. Duties 
1714, temperature Scorrsby, explosives (see below) 
1897. d. I suppose now stocks are h. Swift, e. H. 
play 1889. 7. Pyle it was past hye none Lo. Berners. 

H. summer i860. 8. Poems of b. antiquity Wartqh. 

so. H. words 139a. Indeed the Bishops are so h., that 
very few do love them Pews. xz. H. and Low , Watch* 
words of Party, on all tongues are rife .' W ordsw. is. 
A h. old time 1897. 

Phrases. H. and dry : said of a vessel onshore out 
of the water; hence fig out of the current of events or 
progress, 'stranded*. With a h. hand ; imperiously. 
On the h. horse: see Hokse. H. and low : (people) 
of all conditions. //. and mighty \ («) formerly an 
epithet Of dignity; (b) colloq. imperious, arrogant 
High priori \ a burlesque alteration of A ratoau On 
the k. ropes (colloq.) : in an elated, disdainful or en- 
raged mood. On to. (rarely upon, of A.) [orig. a 
high\ see Am Prcp.\. a. In or to a height, above, 
aloft t spec, up to or in heaven, "fb. Aloud, c. From 
on A. (rarely from A.) j from a h. place or position ; 
spec, from heaven. 

Combs., etc. t. In OE. h/ah was often combined 
with a sb. t in ME. these combs, were often written 
divisim, and. when adjective inflexions were lost, 
they were indistinguishable from the ordinary use of 
the adj. bef a sb. Thus. a. in lit sense ‘lofty*, as 
h/ah-lond Highland. b. High in degree, rank, or 
dignity, as h/ak-mmsse high Mass ; ht alts trot High 
strkkt; hedh-tfd High tide. c. esp. in names of 
oflices and dignities, with sense 1 chief, principal, head, 
arch- some limes ‘exalted, lofty : e.g. h/ah-diacon 
archdeacon; h/ah-ger/fa high Reeve; h/ah^od 
hit^h God, the Most High ; etc. d. On the analogy 
of these, frequently used with later official titles, im- 
plying the supreme officer or dignitary, or the like; 
e. g. High Admiral Batli/f, Master (of St. Paul’s 
School, etc.), Sheriff, Steward, etc. See these wds. 

a. Special combs.; to. Change, the time of greatest 
activity on 'Change, or the Exchange at such a lime 
(cf. II. 7); to. cross, a cross set on a pedestal in a 
market-place, or in toe centre of a town or village ; 
to. explosive, an explosive, such as dynamite, which 
is more rapid and powerful than gunpowder; fb. 
Mall, the tune of greatest resort in the Mall (cf. 
11 . 7) S h. place, in Scripture, a place of worship or 
sacrifice (usually idolatrous) on a hill or high ground j 
to. table, a table raised above the rest nt a public 
dinner ; spec, in colleges, the table at which the head 
and the fellows sit ; to. tea, a tra at which meat or fish 
is served, b. With agent.noun, denoting a high de- 
gree of performance ; as h.-btdder, - jumper , diver, etc. 

3. a. With nouns forming attrib. phrases 1 as A.- 
action, speed , - pressure , etc. b. Parasynthetic 
combs. : as h.-angled, -arched, -coloured, etc : to.* 
blooded, of high blood, race, or descent , -kilted, 
wearing the kilt or petticoat high, or tucked up; fog. 
indeed ous; -necked. See also Main Words. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 1. A high 
place or rrgion ; a height. Obs. } exc. Sc. ME. 
b. A high level or figure, fa. Height, altitude ; 
fig. acme -1557. 8. Cards . The ace or highest 

trump out. Also, the highest card in cutting 
for deal. See also All fours x. 1680. 

High (hai), adv . Compared Higher, 
Highest. [OE. h/ah, later h/age; thence 
early ME. hijc, he j, blending in form with the 
adj.J 1. At or to a great distance upward ; 
far up ; aloft. b. Horsemanship. With high 
action x686. a. fog. In or to a high position, 
degree, estimation, amount, price, etc. ME. ; 
■(■loudly -1648 ; richly; to excess i6a8. 3. In 

or into a high latitude 1662. 4. -fa. Far on, 

late (in time), b. Far hack, early. 1523. 5. 

At or to a high pitch, shrilly x6ox. +6. In a 
high manner (see High a. 11 . 10) -1844. 

t. Such a* clymbetohyc 1559. a. Where it seems 
people do drink h. Pkfye. 5. Twet. N. il iii. 4a. 

6. Others.. reason’d high Of Providence Milt. P.L . 
IL 53 B. 

Phrases. H. and low \ tWhoIly, entirely ; up and 
down ; in every place or part (1698). To play h. : to 
piny for h. stakes ; to play a h. card. To run h . j fit. 
■aid of the sea when there is a strong current with 
a h. tide, or with h. waves 1 hence jig. of feelings or 
conditions 17x1. 

Combs, a. In syntactic comb, with pres, or pa, pple. 
of any vb. which can be qualified in the active or : 
passive by high or highly* «.g to mm h., hence A- 1 
aiming, h. -aimed) th.-cargued, -carved Neust, (see i 
C argued. Carved)! b.-deeceuded, of lofty descent; j 
finished, of high finish; highly accomplished \ , 

“ grown to a height | overgrown with tall ! 


vegetation) -atrunf, strung to a high tei 

E ifchj fid- » » k. state of vigour or sensitiveness. 

w With an ad)- = Highly as h. foantosticaU 1601. 
C. Occas. hyphened to a vb, 1633, 

fHigh, v . [OE. h/an, f. hdm I High «*] 


HIGHFALUTIN 

To make, or become, high or higher (lit. and 

h. about some 6 Foot 1633. 
Highball, x. A species of poker played 
with numbered balls. a. slang. A drink of 
whisky in a tall glass *899. 

Hi gh-binder. U.S. slang, 1806. [f. 
High a . 11 . xo; cf. Hellbender.] 1. A 
rough, o* One of a secret society of black- 
mailers said to exist among the Chinese in 
California and other parts X887. 
Hi*gh-bk>w^r. 1831. A horse that male c» 
a blowing noise by flapping the nostrils at each 
expiration in galloping ; a roarer. 
Hi'gh-bom, cu ME. Of noble birth. 
High-bred, a. 1674. X. Of high breed, 
stock, or descent. 9. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of high breeding 1796. 
Hi*gh-browed, a. 1875. [f. High a. -r 
Brow sb. 1 -»• -bd *.] x. Lofty-browed. 9. In- 
tellectually superior. orig. l/.S. 1908. SuHl'gh- 
broW, a. 1 sb. a person so characterized xgtx. 
High Church. 1709. [app. from High - 
Churchman, and used attrib. a sin High Church 
party, and then subst.] 

A. adj. or attrib. phr. Of, belonging to. or 
characteristic of High-Churchmen, or their 
principles and practices 1704. 

B. sb. [orig. short for H. C. party , H. C. 
principles .] The party or principles of the 
High-Churchmen (see next). Hence Higb- 
ChuTchism, High Church principles, doctrine, 
or practice. High Chu’rchist, -He, an adherent 
to High Church principles. 

High-ChuTChman. 1687. [orig. high 
Churchman ; cf. good Churchman, etc.'] A 
member of the Church of England holding 
opinions which give a high place to the autho- 
rity and claims of the Episcopate and the priest- 
hood, the saving grace of the sacraments, and, 
generally, to those points of doctrine, discipline, 
and ritual by which the Anglican Church is 
distinguished from the Calvinistic and the 
Protestant Nonconformist churches. Hence 
High-Ctou’rchmasiahip, the doctrine or practice 
of High-Churchmen ; adherence to the High 
Church party. 

High court. 1450. A supreme court. 
Without qualification High Court now means 
' High Court of J ustice *. Also attrib. 

High day, hi'gh-day, hl ghday. ME. 
Tf. High a.; in 3, for hey-day J\ 1. A day of 
high celebration, fa. Full day, when the sun 
is high -1647. 3. Perversion of Hey-day sb. a. 

1771. 4. attrib. 1506. 

4. Thou spend st such hig 
Shaks. 

Higher (hsPai), a. (j&) and adv. [OE.; 
see High.] A. adj. 1. The comparative of 
High a., q.v. 9. spec. Superior to the com- 
mon sort ; passing or lying beyond the ordinary 
limits X836. 3. quasi- sb. One higher ; a superior 
ME. 

s. Phr. The h. classes, the A. education tf women, 
h. mathematics. H. criticism z see Criticism. 

B. adv . Comparative of High adv., q.v, OE. 
Higher, V. rare. 1715. [f. prec. adj.; cf. 

lower vb.] 1. trems. To make higher, raise. 
9. intr. To become higber, mount 1873. 

a. In ever-hijrbering eagle-circles up To the 
Sun of Glory Tennyson. 


1 high-day wit in praising him 


the great 

Highermost (hai^jmd^st), a. (adv.) rare. 
1639. [-most.] « Highest* 

Highest (hai*6st), a. (sb.) and adv. [OE. 
hiehst, hyhst, hihst, and h/ahst , hi a lost, ME, 
he jest.) A. adj. The superlative of HIGH a., 
q.v. B. absol. or as sb. x. absol. The Highest 
(also the most Highest) : the Supreme being, 
God OE. fa. The highest part -1634. 8* 

Highest position or pitch; usu. with at ME 
4. That which is highest (in fog. sense) x86x 
b. In the highest (Biblical) : tr.L in estctlsis, 
Gr. 4 v fyitrrois « in the loftiest places, in the 
heavens; now occas., * in the highest degree’ 

3. Whan the son— is in the hyest nri, 4. We 

b. 

Glery to God .in the h. Luke ii.,S4* 

,S: O'H' .Tf* wperiMWB erf High a*v. q.r. 

H tgUM a N a, -frg (faaittU-tin). orir. U.S. 

(t High ?] i. 4, Anurfljr 


M (Ger. Kiln). * (Fr. p«i). Q (Ger. Muller). « (Fr. d«ne). «(c*rl>. i («.) I (A) (wfc). f {ft. lain). 5 (fir, im», wrrtt). 
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lokes Coverdale Ps. cxxxfi]. *. a. Well-bred, and 
high-minded youths W. Ik vino. Hence Higb- 

mrnded-ly *dv n -ness. 

Hi-ghmost, a. Obs. ox dial. 1599. [-most.] 
= Highest. 

Highness (h^i-nte), sb. [OE. hiatus , -nis t 
later hiahnes, f. hiah High; see -ness.] x. 
The quality or condition ot being high ; lofti- 
ness, tallness. In lit . sense now usu. Height. 
tb. coner . A height; top, summit -1491. a. 
With possessive (e.g. the King’s Highness; 
His, Her, Your Highness), as a title of honour 
given to princes ML t3. Haughtiness; over- 
bearingness -1658. 4. Greatness of degree, 

amount, force, etc. 1659. 

& The h. of the wind 2659, of the rates 1884. 

[•gh-pitched, o. 1593. x. Of high pitch 
acoustically 1748. a. Of lofty tone or character 
1593. 3- Steep x6r«;. 

a. High-pitch’d thoughts Shaks., language 1874. 

High priest, hi-gh-priest ME. [See 
High a. II. 3.] 1. A chief priest; esp. the 

Jewish chief priest. Applied to Christ (Heb. 
iv. 14). 9. transf. The head of any 'cult' 1767. 

Ricardo, the nigh-priest of the bullionists 1878. 


, iMtaruo, iuc nigh-priest or the bullionists 287) 
So High-pne*stess. High-prie*Bthood, the omc 
• r rie-aUya. 

lit. Tnat reaches 


Igh-pri 

of high priest (also j /^f.). flign-i 

Hi-gn-rea chrng, a. 1594. 
high; fig. aspiring. 

H. Buckingham growes circumspect Shaks, 

High road, hl-gh-roa d. 1709. [After 
Highway.] A highway. Also fig. 
fHi*gh-ru nner. 1670. A false die loaded 
so as to run on the high numbers ;cf. Highman. 
-1721. 

High school : see School sb. I. 1 g. 
Hi'gh-set, a. ML X. Set in a high posi- 
tion. 9. High-pitched 1631. 
fHigh-shoe. 1650. X. One who wears high 
shoes, as rustics did in the 17th c. ; hence, a 
rustic, plain man -1695. 9. pi. High shoon 

u^ed attrib . = Rustic, boorish -1676. Hence 
fHi'gh-shod, -shoed a . 

Hi gh-sou nding:, a. 1560. X. Highly 
sonorous. 9. Having an imposing or preten- 
tious sound 1784. 

I. Tinkling cymbal and high-sounding brass Cowper. 
Hi gh-spi rited, a. 1631. Possessing or 

marked by a lofty, courageous, or bold spirit; 
mettlesome. 

Hi*gh-ste pper. i860. A horse which lifts 
its feet high from the ground in moving ; transf. 
a person of stately walk or bearing. So Hi'gh- 
mtepping a. 1855. 

Hi gh^eto mached, a. Obs. ox arch. 1548. 
[See Stomach.] Of high courage or spirit ; 
haughty. 

High stomack’d are they both, and full of ire 
Rick. II , 1. i. 18. 

High street. OE. [See Street.] Often 
down to 17th c. f A highway, a main road, in 
country or town; now, usually, the proper 
name (High Street) of that street of a town 
which is built upon a great highway, and is (or 
was orig.) the principal one in the town. 

In OE. times often applied to one of the Roman 
Roads or ' Streets it remains as the name of one of 
these in Westmorland. 

Hight, v.l arch . [Com. Tent. vb. ; orig. 
reduplicated : OK. h&tan , pa. t. heht , contr. 
hit, pa. pple. hdten — • Goth, haitan, pa. t. 
haihait , to call by name, to name, bid, com- 
mand. In ME. the passive form had been lost, 
so that the active hoten , hight, came to be both 
4 to call * and 1 to be called * , the latter being 
the chief use in later times. The only parts 
still in literary use are the pa. pple. night 
1 called ’, and the kindred pa. t. hight * was 
called', both conscious archaisms. 1 
L trans, +1. To command, bid ; to order, 
ordain ; to bid come (arch, in Spenser) -1591. 
9. To promise, to vow. Obs exc. Sc, OE. t3« 
parenthetical. To assure (one that it is as one 
says) -15x5. 4. To call, to name. (Now only 

in pa. pple.) OE. 

■. Oon auow togrete god 1 heete Chauceb. 4. A 
little pest, hight Tommy Moore W. Irving. 

II. intr , ; in origin medio-passive. To call 
oneself, be called, have or bear the name. 
(Now only in the archaic pa. t. hight.) OE. 

Already in OE. the passive infinitive had to be 
supplied by the active bdtan, ME. hdten, north. 
hate ; and from an early date in ME., the passive 


HIGH-FLOWN 

pompous speech or writing ; bombast, a. adj. 

Absurdly pompous or bombastic in style 1857. 

High-no wo, a 1647. [f. High adv. + 

Fi.own pa. pple, of Fly v.] Tx. Soaring high 
elevated ; elated ^*843. 9. Extravagant, hyper- 
bolical ; bombastic X665. +3. Of persons l 

Extreme in opinion or party feeling. Cf. High - 
flyer 3. -1705. 

a. Such are the high-flown expressions of Prudentius 
Gihbon. 3. He was a high-ftone Cavalier Wood. 

Hi-gh-flyer, -flier. 1589. If. High adv. 

+ Flyer.] i. lit. One who or that which flies 
high. b. Pop. name of the Purple Emperor 
butterfly, and of the genus Ypsipetes of moths 
1773. a. One who soars high in his ambitions, 
notions, etc. 1663. 3. One who has lofty or 

high-flown notions on some question of polity, 
esp. ecclesiastical; spec, in X7-i8th c. a High- 
Churchman ; a Tory 1680. ^4. A fast stage- 

coach -1868. 5. slang. A fashionable strumpet ; 
a * swell ’ beggar ; a begging-letter writer 1700. 

Hi’gh-flylng, a. 1693. X. lit , That flies 
high, as a bird. 9. Soaring high in notions, 
alms, etc. 1581. 3. Holding the principles of 

the High-flyers; extreme 1695. 

3. A bigh-flying monarchy inan 279a. 

Hi-gh-ha nded, a. 1631. Acting or done 
with a high hand, or in an overbearing or 
arbitrary manner. Hlgb-ha*x»dedly v -ness. 

Hl*gh(-)hat. U.S. 1899. A tall hat ; fig. 
a person of affected superiority. Also attrib. or 
as adj., and as vb. intr. 

Hi*gh-hea:rted, a. ME. Courageous, high 
spirited ; in early use occas., Haughty. Hence 
Higb-bea-rtednesa. 

High-hoe. — Hick wall. 

Hi-gh-hole. U.S. i860. [Etymologizing 
var. of hyghwhele , highwale, hew hole, early ff. 

Hick wall.] The Flicker, Colaptes a u rat us . 

So High -holder. 

Highland (hai-ldend). OE. A. sb. 1. High 
or elevated land ; a lofty headland or cliff, a. 

r c. (Now always pl„ Sc. pronunc. hf'l&nts.) 

mountainous district ; spec. The territory in 
Scotland formerly occupied by the Celtic clans 
ME. 

t. Off the h. of Valparaiso 1748. 

B. attrib. or adj. x. Of, pertaining to, or 
inhabiting high land or a mountainous district 
1595. a. spec . Of, belonging to, or character- 
istic of the Highlands of Scotland ME. 

1. Merely the h. clouds over the mountains Kane. 
a. H. dress, the kilt, etc;, worn by the H. clansmen 
and soldiers. A generation of H. Thieves and Red- 
shanks Milt. 

Highlander (haHaendoi). 1639. [f. prec. 

+ -er 1 x.] x. An inhabitant of high land. 9. 
sfec, A native of the Highlands of Scotland. 

Also, a soldier of a Highland regiment. 164a. 
b. Highland cattle 178 7. Hi'ghlandman X425. 

High light, hi-gh-light. 1658. [High a. 

II. 6, Lights. ia,] 1. In painting, photo- 
graphy, and cinematography, any of tne bright- 
est parts of a subject or a representation of it ; 
often pi. Also transf. and fig. a. A moment 
or detail of vivid interest. Chiefly pi. 1905. 
fHigh-lone, adv. 1597. [Corruption of 
alone .1 Quite alone, without support -2760. 

High-low (hai-ldu). 1801. [f. High«. + 

Low a. \ in contrast with 4 top ' boots and 4 low* 
shoes.] (Usu. pi.) A laced boot reaching up 
over tne ankle. 

Highly (hai-lD, adv, [OE. hiatice, f. hiah 
High + -lice -ly 9 .] 1. lit. In a high place or 

situation ; aloft, a. In or to a high position or 
rank OE. 3. In or to a high degree ; very, much 
OE. 4. With honour, appreciation, or praise 
ME. g. Proudly, arrogantly ; ambitiously ; 
with indignation or anger. Obs. or arch . ME. 

6. Hyphened to a ppl. adj., when this is used 
attrib. 1711. 

High man, high-man. 159a. [f. High a. 

+ Man.] Usu. pi. Dice loaded so as to turn 
up high numbers. 

Hi’gh-mettled, a. 1636. Of high mettle; 
high-spirited, high-cou raged. 

A military and high-mettled nation Bacon. 

Hl'gh-mimded, a. 1503. x. Haughty, 
proud, or arrogant in spirit (arch.) a. Having 
a morally lofty character ; magnanimous 1556. 
t. Lord, I am not hye mynded, I haue no proude 

m (man), a (paw), an (load), v (cat), g (Ft. ch«f). a (ew). ai (/, tyi). $ (Fr. can d« vie). I (Ot). i (P.ydu). 9 (what), f (get). 
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forms began to yield to the corresponding active onesl 
(a) m Pres, l hatan, h6te(n. (By Spenser also erron. 
in pa. t.) (b) in Pa. t. bet, hete • later also in pres, 

t. (c) iu Pa. t. bichte (etc.), later bigbt. (d) From 
14th c. to 28th c. hight was extended to the pres. L, 
and to the infinitive. 

This gentil hostclrye That highte the Tabard 
Chaucer. Lowder (for so his dog hate) Si'enseb. 
It rightly hot The well of life — F. Q. I. xi. 09. 

fill. Used by bpeuser as a pseudo-archaism 
in senses : a. to direct; b. to commit ; c. to 
name, designate, mention ; d. to mean. 

Hence tH^ghting (heting, betting, boting) 
vbt. sb. bidding or promising; concr. a promise, 
a vow. 

t Hight, vfi [Early ME. huihtcn , hi h ten, of 
doubtful origin.] trans. To adorn, embellish, 
set off -1633. 

Hight(h, obs. ff. or varr. of Height. 
High-tide. [OE. hiahtid, f. High a. + 
Tide. In mod. Eng. ad. Gcr. hochseit. J A 
high time, high day, festival. 

High tide : see Tide. 

Hi'gh-toned, a. 1779. [f. high tone + 
-ED 9 . j i. High in pitch (vocal or musical), 
a. High-strung, tens*- 1804. 3. High-princi- 

pled ; expressing lofty sentiments; having dig- 
nified manners 1814. b. U.S. colloq. Excellent, 
tasteful. 

a His temper was naturally irritable and high toned 
1814. 3. In whose high-toned impartial mind Degrees 
of mortal rank and siate Seem objects of indifferent 
weight Scott. 

fiighty-tighty, var. of Hoity-toii y, q. v. 
High water. i6a6. The state of the tide 
when the water is highest ; the time when the 
title is at the full. 

High-water mark. a. lit. The matk left by the 
tide at high water; esp. the highest line ever so 
leached 1553. Also, the highest Rne touched by a 
flooded river or lake. b. fig. The bighest point of 
intensity, excellence, prosperity, etc. attained 1750. 

Highway (hai w/» ). [From High a. II. 3 
+ Way. In OE. a true compound; but in 
X5-I7th c. often two wds. Frcq. antithetic to 
By-way. ) 1. A public road open to all passen- 

gers, a high road ; esp. a main or principal 
road. a. transf. a. The ordinary or main route 
by land or water ME. b. Any well-beaten 
track 1579. 3 .fig. A course of conduct leading 

directly to some end or result 1598 ; the ordi- 
nary or direct course (of conduct, thought, 
speech, etc.) 1637. 4. attrib. 1600. 

s. Phr. The King's Highway^ i an expression dating 
from the time when the king’s h. was in a special 
manner under his protection. To take (to) the h , lo 
become a highwayman, footpad, etc a. The Platt o 
has become a h. for the fur traders W. Irving. 3. On 
die h. to ruin Jowett. Comb. h. rate, tax, one 
imposed for the maintenance of highways. 

Highwayman (harw/imsen). 1649. ff. 
prec.J 1. One who frequents the highway for 
the purpose of robbing passengers ; esp. one 
who is mounted, as dist. from a foot-pad. 9. 
local A surveyor of highways 1888. 

Hi*gh- wrought, a. 1604. x. Agitated to 
a high degree. 9. Wrought with great art or 
skill ; accurately finished 1728. 
k. It is a high wrought Flood Otk. u. I. a, 

Higra, htgre, ol>s. ff. Eagre. 

Hijacker (hardtop kaj). U.S. slang. 1994. 
[?] An armed person who preys on bootleggers. 
|| Hijra(h). See Hegira. Hence |iH{jria. 

Hike (haik) r v. colloq. orig. dial. 1809. 
[Obscure.] x. intr. To tramp (now esp. for 
pleasure), a. trans. To pull, drag 1867. 

Hilar (hai'MLi), a, 1864. [f. Hilum + 
-ar *.] Of or pertaining to a HlLUM. 
Hilarious (hilc**ri9s), a. 1893. [f. L. hi- 
laris + -ous; cf. atrocious, etc.] 1. Cheerful, 
cheery. a. Boisterously merry ; rollicking 
1835. Hence HilaTiouB-ly adv., -nets. 
Hilarity (hilwrlti). i.soo. [ad. Y.hilariti, 
ad. L. hilaritatem, f. hilaris , -us «= Gr. Ihapfa 
cheerful ; aee -ity.] x. Cheerfulness, glad- 
someness. a. Boisterous merriment 184a 
z. No, Sir t wine gives not light, gay, Ideal h. f hut 
tumultuous, noisy, clamorous merriment Johnson. 
Hilary (hi -lari). 1577. [f. Hilarius, bishop 
of Poitiers (died 367), whose festival is on Jan. 
12.] Name of a term or session of the High 
Court of Justice in England ; also of one of the 
University terms at Oxford and Dublin. (At 
Oxford now usu. called Lent term.) 



HILDEBRANDIC 

Hildebra*ndic, a. 1837. [f. Hildebrand + 
-IC.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
policy of Hildebrand, who as Gregory VI l was 
Pope 1073-85, and was distinguished by his 
unbending assertion of the power ol the papacy 
and hierarchy, and of the celibacy of the clergy. 
So Hi'ldebrarndine a., Hildebrandiam, -1st. 

Hildlng (hi -Idly ). Obs. or arch . 158a. [?] 
■fi. A worthless or vicious beast, esp. a horse 
-1719. a. A good for-nothing (man or woman) 
1592. 3. attrib . (in apposition) 1583. 

Hlle: see Hill ».*, Hilitm. 

Hill (hil), sb. [OE. hyll str. masc. and fern. 
: — OTeut. *hulni-t, pre-Teut. *kulni-.r, cf. L. 
col l is, celsus , cultnen, etc.] 1. A natural eleva- 
tion of the earth's surface rising more or less 
steeply above the level of the surrounding land. 
Foimerly the general term, including moun- 
tains; but now restricted; e.g. in (Treat Britain, 
confined to heights under 2,000 feet. b. After 
up , down , used without the article 1667. a. 
fig. Something not easily mounted or overcome 
14 jo. 3. A heap or mound of earth, sand, etc., 
raised or formed by human or other agency. 
Cf. Ant-hill, etc, ME. b. A heap formed 
round a plant by banking up or hoeing 157a. 
4. attrib ., as h.-country, etc. ME. 

1. Fast besyde sal yt bury upon an hull Carton. 
b. Up h and down dale 1879. The f/fils : in India, 
mountain disti icts of less altitude than the Himalayas, 
favoured as hcali h resorts, a. Those. . # 1 hat labour up 
the h of heavenly '1 ruth Milt. 

Comb.'. h.-ant, a species that forms ant-hills: 
•bird, {a) the fieldfare ; (b) the upland plover or Bar- 
trumian sandpiper of N. America; -fever, a kind of 
remittent fever prevalent in the h. country of India ; 
-folk, 'people, hillmen; spec, (a) the Cameron tans ; 
(b) the elves or fairies of the hills; -fox, the Indian 
Cnnis I Urn a laii us ; -oat, Arena s/rignsa ; -part* 
lidge, a gallinaceous bird of India, Galloferdix 
lunnlatu* \ -tit, a bird of the family Liotr ic hides \ 
•wren, a bird of the genus Fnoepyga. 

Hill, v.\ Obs. exc. dial. [ME. hulen (it), 
hilen, hyllen , hil leu, prob. from Norse. See 
Hr.LK v. j x. tram. To cover, cover up, pro- 
tect. Now dial. ta. To cover from sight; to 
hide, conceal. ME only. 

Hill, V 2 1577. If. IIill sb.] I. trans. To 
form into a hill or heap ; to heap up ; also fig, 
1581* 3. Agric. To earth up the roots of 

(growing plants). Also absol . 1 App. a use of 

Hill t'. 1 to cover, assoc. with Hill sb. 3 b.] 
>577* t3* intr. To rise in or on a slope. Le- 

Land. 4. To assemble on tising ground, as 
ruflfs 1768. 

s Mr. Lloyd is much against hilling of manure 
A. Young, a. At Midsummer they h. them [hops] A 
Young 4. During spring, when the ruffs h. Folkard. 

Hill-altar. 1539. An altar on a hill or 
height. 

Hl llet. rare. 1538, 

Hill-fort. 1833. A fort constructed on n 
hill; esp. a hill top fortification of prehistoric 
age. 

That class of towns which, out of Gaulish hill-forts, 
grew imo Roman and mediaeval cities Freeman. 

Hilliness (hidings). 1639. j f. Hilly a. + 
-ness .1 The quality or state of being hilly. 

Hi lling, vbl, shy Now dial ME. | f. Hill 
v. * 4- -ING 1 .] i. Covering, hiding, protection, 
a. concr. A covering; e.g. clothing, a bed- 
quilt. a roof, etc. ME. 

HMling, vbl. sb* 1637. [f. Hill v. 2 + 
-ING *.] The action of forming hills or heaps ; 
esp. the earthing-up of plants. 

Hill-man, hlllm&n. 1830. 1. One who 

frequents the hills; spec, applied to the Scottish 
Covenanters. b. An inhabitant of a hill- 
country: applied to the hill-tlibes of India 
( mod .). a. An elf or troll 1882. 3. spec . A 

miner, a slate quarry man 1865; a hill-climber 
1885. 

1. a. The religious sect called Hill-men, or Came- 
ron ians l8 {Ob 

Hillo, billoa (hi *10, hildu-), inter/, (sb.) 
1603. 1. A call used to hail a distant or occu- 

pied person, or, now, to express surprise at an 
unexpected meeting. a. sb. A name for this 
call 1833. 

Hillock (hi'bk), sb. ME. I. A little Hill 
( senses i, 3). fa. A protuberance or promi- 
nence on any surface -1668. Hence HM- 
locky a. 


r-KT.] A hillock, 
fort cc 
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Hill-side. ME. The slope of a hill. Also 

attrib. 

Hill-top. 153a The top of a hill. Also 
attrib. 

Hilly (hi *11), a. ME. [f. Hill sb. + -y.] 
1. Characterized by or abounding in hills. a. 
Elevated, steep ME.; hill-like 1658. +3. Hill- 

dwelling -1698. 

x. The hillier regions 1873. a. A bay formed by h. 
promontories 4768. A h. Heap of Stone!* Dhyden. 

Hilt (hilt), sb. [OE. kilt sir. n. and m. Ol 
uncertain origin; not conn. w. hold vb.] x. 
The handle of a sword or dagger. Formerly 
often in pi. with same sense. a. The handle 
or haft of any other weapon or tool 1573. 

a. The h. of his pistol Kinglake. Phr. Up to the 
h . (f hilts ) : completely. Hence Hilt v. to furnish or 
fit with a h. 

Hi '1 ted, a. OE. [£ Hilt sb. and v. + -ed.] 
Furnished with a hilt; in Her., having a hilt of 
a different tincture from the blade. 

||Hilum (harltfm). 1659. [L. hilum little 

thing, trine; orig. 'that which adheres to a 
bean ’ (Festus); hence in Bot. use.J 1 1. Some- 
thing very minute. D. Pell. a. Bot . The 
point of attachment of a seed to its seed-vessel; 
the scar on the ripe seed 1753. (Anglicized 
hile 1857.) 3. Anal. — H ilus a. ' Applied also 
to certain small apertures and depressions ' 
(Syd. Sac. lux.). 

!|Hilus (hai-lps). 1700. [mod.L., altered 
fromprcc.] fi. = HiLUM a. a. A not. The point 
at which any one of the viscera lias its junction 
with the vascular system; a notch or fissure 
where a vessel enters an organ 1840. 

Him (him, enclitic -im;, pers. pron . , 3rd 
ting. masc. (and t neut.), dirt. -arcus. [OE. him , 
dat. sing., masc. and neut., of He, It. Sub- 
seq., in the neut. the accus. hit , it prevailed, so 
that him is now dat. and accus. masc only, j 
1. As proper masc. pron. of the 3rd pers. sing.^ 
dat. and accus. (objective indirect and direct) 
of He. Also as antecedent pron. Used of 
persons and animals of male sex. a. Formerly 
put also for other than male beings (see quots.) 
OE. 3. For the nominative 4 esp. after than, 
as, and in predicate after be ME. 4. ref. - 
himself, to himself. ( = L. sibi, se, Ger. sich.) 
OE. 5. quasi - jA. Male person, man 1880. 

1. Wei is hym that wyth pacienre can indure Barclay. 
H. did you leaue. . vn-speonded by you a Hen. l\ \ 11. 
iii. {«. For Ialousie and fere of hym Arcite Chaucer. 
a. Ihe Fire conteyneth in him the Acre 1559. The 
Sun was sunk, and after h. the Suit Of Hesperus 
Milt. {person if.) Wintei had wrapped his mantle 
aljout h. {mod.). 3. But sme it can t be h. Vanhkuch. 

Isit h.T Bueke. 4 He put the thought from h. (mod.). 
Then lies h. meekly down Milt. He who hath bent 
him o'er the d«*ad Byron. 

Himalayan (hima'iay&n, erron. himalei'- 
un), a. 1866. | f. Himalaya (Skr. f. hima snow + 
dlaya abode) ■+■ -AN. The erron. pronunc. is 
still frequent] Of or pertaining to the Hima- 
layas, the mountain chain forming the northern 
boundary of India; fig. enormous. 

|| Hima'ntopus. 1753. [L., a. Gr., f. Ipas, 
ijsavT- thong, strap + ttoul] Ornith. A genus 
of wading-birds; the stilts. 
ilHimation (himaeui^n). 1850. [Gr. Ifxhnov.] 
Flic outer garment worn by the ancient Greeks; 

' an oblong piece of cloth thrown over the left 
shoulder, and fastened either over or under the 
light’ (Liddell & Scott). 

Himne, obs. f. Hymn. 

Himself (himself), pron. OE. [f. Him 
dat.-acc . pers. pron . + SELF. Self was orig. an 
adj. | z. Emphatic use. = Very him. very he, 
that very man, eta «■ L. ipse. a. Reflexive 
use. = L. sib/, se ; Ger. sich OE. 3- quasi-jJ. 
162a. 4. With self treated as a sb. ( = person, 

personality), and tne possessive his substituted 
for him . Prevalent in the dialects, but in stan- 
dard English used only where an adj., etc, 
intervenes, a9 his own, true , etc. self. ME. 

x. They toko him self alyue CovbrdalR 4 x Mace 
viiL 7. (/* apposition) Sanctified by saint Peter 

htmseife More. (In substitution for the nom, pron.) 
The dagger which h. Gave Edith Tennyson. Phr. 
To be himself', to be in his normal condition (sec 
Self), a. Entry man for him self, and god for vs all 
Hbvwood. [He) bad him with good heart sustain 
h. Tennyson. 

Himy&rito (hPmy&raiO, sb. 184a. [f. Him- 
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yar , name of a traditional king of Yemen in 
Southern Arabia + -riir. ] One of an ancient 
people of Southern Arabia (formerly called 
Homer ite). Also attrib . « HimyarPtic a. 
of or pertaining to the Himyarites, their civili- 
zation, etc. ; commonly applied to their language 
(a distinct dialect of Arabic akin to Ethiopic), 
and to its alphabet, and the inscriptions pre- 
served 111 it. So HimyaTic a. 

II Hin (hin), sb. ME. [ad. Heb. hin.] A 
Hebrew measure for liquids, containing a little 
over a gallon. 

Hin, bine, pers. pron., 3rd sing, masc., 
accus. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hine, hiene , 
accus. of He ; superseded by the dative him. 
In the reduced form In, tin, 'n (an, ’n), still the 
ordinary accus. in s.w. dialects.] — Him, direct 
objective. Also reflexive. 

Hind (hamd), sbX [OE. hind str. fern., re- 
ferred variously to Goth, hin/an to catch, or to 
Gi. Ktfias young deer, pricket.] x. The female 
of the (red) deer; spec, a female deer in and 
after its third year. 9. (In full h.-Jish.) One of 
various fishes of the family Serranidse and 
genus Epmebhalus 1734. 

Comb, hind's foot (tr. b'./ied de biche\ s kind of 
cross bow. 

Hind (haind). sb 2 [Early ME. hint sing., 
from eailier OE. and ME. hint pi.; app. 
developed from hina, higna gen. pi. of higan, 
hiwan , * members of a family or household ’ 
(see Hewe).] 1. A (farm) seivunt ME.; Sc. 
and north, dial, a married farm -servant, for 
whom a cottage is provided. b. A bailiff or 
steward on a farm (local) 1495. a* transf. 
A rustic, a boor 1570. ta* A lad ; hence. 
Person, fellow, chap -1550. 

x. Laborious hinds That bad survived the father, 
served the son Cow per. 

Hind (haind), a. ME. [perh. shortened from 
ME. be-hind, orig. be-hind-an . See N.E.D.] 
Situated behind, in the rear, or at the back; 
posterior. Usu. opp. to fore, and often 
hyphened to its sb. b. Hence applied to the 
back part of (anything) 1870. 

r \ he fore-hoofs were upright and shapely, the h. flat 
and splayed G. White. 'lhe bind -spring of your 
carriage Marry at. 

Hi-ndberry. Obs. exc. n. dial. [OE. 
hindbfrte\ see Hind and Berry So 
called as supposed to be eaten by hinds.] The 
raspberry. 

Hind-calf. [OE. kindcealf\ see Hind 
sb. 1 and Calf.] The young of a hind ; a fawn. 
Hinder (harndai), a. ME. [Conn. w. 
Hind a., as source, or (more prob.) as deriv.] 
x. Situated behind, at the back, or in the rear; 
posterior. (More frequently used than hind.) 
Last. 1*3. Latter (as opp. to former) -1669. 

r. As I was standing in the h. Part of the Box 
Addison. Hence tHi’ndereBt, HPndermoat 
adjs. hindmost. So Hinderland - Himkrland. 

Hinder (hrndw), v. [OE. hindnan 
OTeut. *hi//dar6ja?t , f. *kindar adv., on that 
side of, beyond, behind, lit. To put or keep 
back; cf. Further v .] ti. trans. To do 

harm to -1639 ; to speak to the injury of -158a 
3. ’I o keep) back; to impede, deter, obstruct, 
pi event. Often with from or in. ME. 3. 
absol. or intr. To delay or frustrate action; to 
be an obstacle or impediment ME. 

x. To hiudre and empaire the name, and memoriaHe 
of the dead 1555. a. Not able. .to helpe hym ..in 
this his iuurney . .but rather to hynder and let hym 
t^a6. These pleasures do h. me in my business Pbpys. 
That hinders not but that they are generally less 
doubtful Locks. 3. It is not the dark place that 
hinders, but the dim eje Carlyle. Hence Hi*H- 
derer, one who (or that which) hinders. 

Hi'nd-head* Obs. or arch . 1666. [f. 

Hind a. + Head.] The back of the head ; tne 
occiput. 

II Hindi (hi-ndi). x8oo. [a. Urdu Hindi, L 
hind, India.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Northern India 
or its language 1835. 

B. sb. The great Aryan vernacular language 
of Northern India, spoken from the frontiers of 
Bengal to those of the Punj&b and Sindh, and 
from the Him&laya Mountains to the Nerbudda. 

Hindmost (hai'ndmiust, -mast), a. ME. 
[app. f. Hind a. + -most.] Furthest behind; 
last come to ; most remote. 
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The hytimoat of them were slayne Covsrdalk 
« Macc. iv . 15. 

Hindoo: see Hindu. 

Hindrance (hi*ndrAns),j£. ME. [f. Hinder 
v.-f-ANCE.] >1. Injury, hurt, disadvantage 
“i 597. a* Obstruction ; an obstruction 1530. 

a. Full liberty to speak without hinderance Baxter. 
They become, .hindrances rather than helps 1877, 
Hence fHi*ndrance V. tram, to hinder. 

mint-sight, hi nd^ght 185 c. x. (hind- 
sight) The backsight of a rifle, a. (hindsight) 
Perception after the event; opp. to foresight 
1883. Hence Hi'ndalghted a. 1885. 

Hindu, Hindoo (hi'nda, hind#*). 1662. 
a. Pers. Hindu, Urdfl Hindu, adj. and $b., 
ndian; f. Pers, hind India = Skr. sindhu river, 
spec . the Indus, hence, the region of the Indus, 
Sindh ; gradually extended to northern India 
as a whole.] 

A. sb. An Aryan of Northern India {Hindu- 
stan), who retains the native religion (Hindu- 
ism) ; hence, any one who professes Hinduism. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Hindus or their religion ; Indian 1698. 

Hence Hinduism, Hindooism, the poly- 
theistic religion of the Hindus, a development 
of Brahmanism. Hi'nduize, Hindooixe v. to 
render H. 

Hindustani, Hlndoostanee(hind*stan/)- 

1800, [a. Urdu Hindustani , Pers. Hindustani 

adj., of or pertaining to Hindustan, lit. 1 the 
country of tne Hindus'; see Hindu.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hindustan {in 
the stricter sense, i.e. 1 India north of tne 
Nerbudda, exclusive of Bengal and Behar ’), 
or its people or language (see B. a). 

B. sh. A native of Hindustan; a Hindu or 

Mohammedan of Upper India 1829. 0. The 

language of the Mohammedan conquerors of 
Hindustan, being Hindi with a large admixture 
of Arabic, Persian, etc.; also called Urdu, i.e. 
sabdn-i-urdU language of the camp. It is now 
a kind of lingua franca over all India. 2808. 

Hlne, obs. or dial. f. Hind sb . 1 and 2 . 
||Hing (hig). 1586. [Hindi.] The drug 
asafeetida. 

Hinge (hindg), sb, [ME. heng, heeng, a 
deiw. of Hang v.] i. The joint or mechanism 
by which a gate or door is hung upon the side- 
post, so as to be opened or shut by being turned 
upon it. b. The similar mechanism of a lid, 
valve, etc. 1563. a. A natural movable joint; 
e.g. that of a bivalve shell 170a. 3. transf. 

The axis of the earth ; the two poles, and, by 
extension, the four cardinal points ME. 4. 
jig. That on which something hangs or turns ; 
a pivot, prop 1604 ; the cardinal point 1638 ; 
a turning-point, crisis 1727. 

1. The door upon its hinges groans Keats. 3. The 
winds .. rushed abroad From the four hinges of the 
world Milt. P. R. iv. 413. 4 . Say, on what h. does 

his obedience move Cow per. _ Phr. Off the hinges : 
unhinged ; out of order ) in (or into) disorder, physical 
or moral. 

Comb,-, h. -joint ( Anat a joint whose movement 
can only he in one plane (e. g. that of the elbow or 
knee); a Ginglymusi -pin, a pin which fastens to- 
gether the parts of a h. 

Hinge, v. 1607. [f. Hinge sb.] i. trans. 
To bend (anything) as a hinge. 0. To hang 
with or as with a ninge 1758. 8* intr. To 
hang and turn on, as a door on its post 17x9. 

1. Be thou a Flatterer now. .hindge thy knee Ttmon 
iv. iii. si 1. 3. The point on which the decision must 
b. Thirlwalu 

Hinged (hindgd), a. 1670. [f. Hinge sb, 
+ -ED 3 *.] Having a hinge or hinges. So 
Himgeless a. without a hinge 1614. 

Hinnible (hi*nib'l), a. 1656. [f. late L. 
Hinnibilis , f. h inn ire.] Able to neigh or 
whinny. 

Hinny (hi mi), sb. 1688. [f. L. hinnus% cf. 
Gr. twos.] The offspring of a she-a&s by a 
stallion. 

Hinny (hi*ni). v. ME. [Earlier henny, ad. 
F. Hennir ; now conformed to L. Hinnire. ] 
intr. To neigh as a horse, to whinny. 

Hinny, tdxmie, Sc. and north, f. of Honey. 
Hint (bint), sb. 1604. [app. 1 Hent v. t 
with sense * something that may be laid bold 
of *.] +1. An occasion ; an opportunity -18x8. 
0. A slight indication ; a suggestion or irapli- 
oation conveyed covertly but intelligibly 1604. 


s. It is my h. to speak Scott, a. A sharp girl that 
can take a h. Johnson. 

Hint (hint), v. 1648. [f. Hint sb., sense 
3.] x. trans. To give a hint of ; to suggest or 
indicate slightly but intelligibly ; ftogive a hint 
to (a person) Sir T. Browne, a. intr. Hint 
at : to make a slight, but intelligible suggestion 
of X697. 

s. Just h. a fault, and hesitate diMlike Pore. a. The 
spectator's imagination completes what the artist 
merely hints at Hawthorne. Hence Hi'ntedly adv. 
Himter. Hi*nting]y adv. 

0 Hinterland (hrntail&nd). 1890. [a. Ger., 
f. Hinter - behind + land land.] The district 
behind that lying along the coast (or a(ong the 
shore of a river) ; the back country. 

Hip (hip), sb.* [OE. hype masc. : — OTeut. 
*hupi‘M, pre-Teut. *kubis.] 1. The projecting 
part of the body on each side formed by the 
lateral expansions of the pelvis and upper part 
of the thigh-bone; the haunch. Also used for 
the hip-joint. b. Zool. =■ Coxa a. 1834. 9. 

Arch, a. A projecting inclined edge on a roof, 
extending from the ridge or apex to the eaves, 
and having a slope on each side ; the rafter at 
this edge 1690. b. A spandrel 1736. 

s. Phr. Dorun in the hif(si said of a horse when 
the haunch-hone is injured ; hence jig , out of spirits 
On or ufon the h. (usu. to take , get, have one on the 
h_ phrases taken from wrestling) : at a disadvantage. 
H. and tkigh\ with overwhelming blows) unsparingly. 
Usu. with smite , etc (Biblical.) 

a. Comb, in sense z, as h.-bath, a hath in which a 
person can sit immersed up to the hips 1 -belt, a belt 
worn diagonally about the left h. and right side of the 
waist, a part of mediaeval armour ; -disease, a disease 
of the h. -joint, characterized by inflammation, fungous 
growthj and caries of the bones ; -pocket, a pocket 
in a pair of trousers, just behind the h.) -revolver, 
one carried in the h.-pocket. 

b. Comb, in sense 3, as h.-knob, a knob or orna- 
ment surmounting the h. of a roof ( -mould, -mould- 
ing, (a) the mould or templet by which the h. of a 
roof is set out j (b) the ' hack * or outer angle of the 
h.y -pole, a pole supporting the h. -rafter) -rafter, 
the rafter extending along the h. of a roof) -tile, a 
tile of special shape used at the h. of a roof ) -truss, 
a combination of timbers supporting the h.-rafter. 

Hip (hip), hep (hep), sb .* [OE. heope , 
hiope wk. fem. : — OTeut. types *heup 6 n -, 
*heupon-.] The fruit of the wild rose, or of 
roses in general.. 

I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws Cowm. 

Hip (hip), sbA Also pi. hipps. 1710 
[var. of Htp, abbrev. of hypochondria . Usu. 
spelt with y in the sb., but with i in the vb., 
etc] Morbid depression of spirits ; the 'blues '. 
Hipp. 1 [OE.*hyppatt;cf. G. hupfen. ] To hop. 
Hip, t/.» 1610. [f. Hip j£. 1 ] 1. trans. To 

dislocate or injure the hip of ; to lame in the 
hip. 9. To give a cross-buttock in wrestling; 
to throw over the hip 1675. 3. To form with 

a hip, as a roof 1669. 

Hip, v.$ colloq. 1840. [f. Hip sb$, or Hir- 
PED a. 7 ] trans. To affect with hypochondria. 
Hip, interj. (sb.*) Also hep. 175a. 1. 

' An exclamation or calling to one ‘ (J.). a. 
An exclam, used to introduce a united cheer ; 
hence as sb . 1837. 

a. To., huzza after the f bipl hip I hip!' of the 
toast giver Hone. 

Hip-bone. ME. [Hip sb. 1 ] The bone of 
the hip; i.e. either the ilium, or the ischium, 
or the os innominatum as a whole, or the upper 
part of the thigh-bone. 

Hipe (haip), v. 18. . [? f. HlPrAH Wrest- 
ling. To throw (an antagonist) by lining him 
from the ground, and rapidly placing one of the 
knees between his thighs. 

Hip-girdle. [Hip j^. 1 ] 1. Anat. The pel- 
vic girdle or aren, consisting of the ilium, ischi- 
um, and pubis. 0. — Hip- belt*, see Hip sb . 1 
Hip-gout. 1598. [£. Hip sb. * + Gout.] «» 
Sciatica, 

Hip-joint. 1794. [Hipj&I] The joint of 
the hip, the articulation of the bead of the 
thigh-bone with the ilium. 

Hip-joint disease — hip-disease (Hip sb. , ). 
Hipo- ; obs. spelling of Hypo-. 

Hipparch (hi-plik). 1656. [ad. Gr. Xrmp. 
XOt ( f. tir*or + Or. Aniiq. Com* 

mander of the horse. 

||Hlpparian (blpe.-ri/n). 1859. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. Inwaptov pony.] Palxont. An eatinct 


genus of small quadrupeds, of Miocene and 
Pliocene age, regarded as ancestrally related to 
the horse. 

Hipped* bdpt (hipt),a.i 1508. [f. Hip sb. 1 
and v .* + -sd.] 1. Having hips, as large- 

hipped. 0. Arch, Of a roof : Having hips (see 
Hip id. 1 0) 1805. 3. Having the hip injured 

or dislocated 1565. 

Hipped (hi pt), a . 2 colloq. 171a [var. of 
Hypt, hypp'd, f. Hip j 4 . 3 ] Morbidly de- 
pressed. 

Hipplatric (hipisrtrik). rare. 1646. [ad. 
Gr. Ivwtarptubs, f. (ult.) tnwor + tarpos.] 

A. adj. Relating to the treatment of diseases 
of horses 1674. 

B. sb. One who treats diseases of horses, pi. 
Farriery ; a treatise on this, bo Hippiatrical 
a. Hippiatriat. Hippie* try. 

Hippie (hrpik), a. rare. 1846. [ad. Gr. 
hvtKus.] Pertaining to horses, esp. to horse- 
racing. 

Hippish (hrpij), a. colloq. 1706. [var. of 
Hyppish, q. v.t Low-spirited. 

Hippo (hi*p^J. Colloq. abbrev. of II ifpo- 

POTAMUS. 

Hippo- (hipo), bef. a vowel blpp-, comb f. 
Gr. two* horse ; as in : Hippo *machy [Gr. 
-/xux‘a], a fig hi on horseback. Hipponoao*- 
logy, Hippopatho’logy, * the doctrine of the 
diseases of the horse 1 (Syd. Soc. I, ex.). 
Hippocamp (hrppksemp). 1613. * Hippo- 
campus 1. 

Hippocampus (hipokre-mpifc). PI. -i. 

1576. [a. late L. hippocampus, a. Gr., f. Ttrtros 

Kkpxos sea-monster. J s.Myth. A sea-horse, 
having two fore-feet, and the tail of a dolphin 
or fish, represented as drawing the car of Nep- 
tune 1606. a. Ichth. A genus of small fishes, 
having a head suggesting that of a horse; the 
sea-horse 1576. 3. Anat. Each of two elon- 

gated eminences (h. major and minor ) on the 
floor of each lateral ventricle of the brain ; so 
called from their supposed resemblance to the 
fish (sense 2) 1706. 

Hippocentaur (hipxraemiji). 1533. [ad. L. 

kippoccntaurus horse-centaur, opp. to IxOvoksv- 
ravpos fish-centaur.] A fabulous creature, half 
man, half horse; a centaur. Hence Hippo- 
centau*ric a. of the nature of a h. 

Hippocras (hrppkraes). Obs. exc. Hist. 
[ME. ypocras , a. OF. ipocras , ypocras , forms of 
Hippocrates', in sense x, after the med.L. name 
vtnum Hippocraticum, i.e. wine filtered through 

• Hippocrates’ sleeve ’ or * bag see next. ) 1. 

A cordial drink made of wine flavoured with 
spices, formerly much in vogue. fa- Hippo- 
eras bag. A conical bag of cotton, linen, or 
flannel, used as a filter -1674. 

z. He drynketh Ypocras Clarree and Vernage Of 
spices ln/wt*- Icncretfisen his ^ra ge Chaucer 
H ippocrates (hi|^*ki&tx~z). 1636. A famous 
an< lent Greek physician born about 460 B. C. 

tHippocrates* bag, aleeve (tr. L. manioa Hip 
pot rafts] ■* prac. a. 

Hippocratic (hipokrxnik], a . 1600. [ad. 
med.L. Hippocraticus; sec prec.] 1. Of or be- 
longing to HipixKTates. 0. Applied to the 
shrunken and livid aspect of the countenance 
immediately befote death; so called because 
described by Hippocrates. Also Jig. 1713. 

1. t H. wine , spu cd wine, bippocrao, a Succeeded 
by. .Lethargy, a dismal H. Face, staring Eyes 17x3. 
So Hlppocra’tian, Htppocra*tical tufjs. « prec. 
Hippo*crativm, the doctrine of Hippocrates. 
Hlppocrene (hi pokrfn). 1634. [ad. L. 
Hippocrinl, Gr. * IwvoKpijrr} or T vnov Kp^nf 

* fountain of the horse', fabled to have been 
produced by a stroke of Pegasus' hoof.] A 
fountain on Mount Helicon, sacred to the 
Muses; hence used allusively in reference to 
poetic inspiration. 

0 for a beaker . . Full of the true, the blushful H. 
Ksats. 

H ip pocrepian (hipokrrpiin), a. (sb.} 1877. 
[f. Hippo + Gr. npipfii shoe + -(i)an.j Zool . 
and Dot. 1. Resembling a horseshoe: spec. 
applied to the lopbophore of certain polysoans, 
ana so to these polysoans themselves. 0. sb. 
A hippocrepian polytoan. So KUppocre*plfona 
a. Dot. shaped like a horseshoe. 
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fHippodame. 1590. [ad. Gr. Iim 68 a^un 
horse-tamer, but in x app. confused with 
kippotamt , Hippopotamus. J x. erron. for 
Hippocamp. Spenser t\ Q. in. xi. 40. 9. A 
horse-tamer 1623. 

Hippodrome (hi’pAlrJnm), sb. 1585. [*- 

F. t or ad. L. ktppodromos , a. Gr., f. itrirof + 
X. Gr l and Rom. Antiq. A course or 
circus for horse-races and chariot-i aces. Some- 
times a name for a modern circus. a. U.S 
Sporting slang . A race, etc., in which the result 
is fraudulently prearranged. 

Hippog^rifF, -glyph (hi poerif). 1656. [a. 
F. hippogrijft , ad. It. ippogrifo, f. Gr In-iroy 4- 
It. grifo, late L. gryphus Griffin.] A fabu- 
lous creature, like a griffin with the body and 
hind-quarters of a horse. Also fig. 

Tell us no more of Icarus, Of Hypogryph, or Pegasus 

ffippoid (hi'poid). 1880. [f. Gr. tmros 4- 
-oiD.J Zool An animal resembling, or allied 
to, the horse. 

Hippolittl (hi*ptflij>). 1898. [ad. med.L. 
hippolitkus , f. Gr. Innas + XlGov. ] A concre- 
tion or calculus found in the intestines of a 
horse. 

j| Hippomanes (hip/* m anfz). 1601. [Gr. 
innopiavts adj. neut., f. tnnox +• fsav- t fiatvctjOai 
to he mad. 3 a* ' A small black fleshy substance 
said to occur on the forehead of a new-born 
foal.' b. * A mucous humour that runs from 
mares a-horsing' (Liddell 8 c Scott). Both re- 
puted aphrodisiacs. 

Hippophagy (hipp a^i). i8a8. [f. Gr 

iirnor + -<payta .] The practice of eating horse- 
flesh. So Hippo*phagism»prec. Hlppo’pha- 
gist, an eater of horseflesh Hippo*phagous 
a. eating horseflesh. 

Hippopotamus (hiptfjytamtfs). PI. 
-mutes, -ml. [M ML. ypotame, -am os, a. OF., 
med.L, ; in 16th c. hippopotame, 17th c. 
-antus, a. late L. hippopotamus , a. late Gr., 
f. in nos horse + vrorafxbx river.] A pachyder- 
matous quadruped, the African river-horse. 
Hippopotamus amphibius, a very large beast 
with a thick heavy hairless body, large muzzle 
and tusks, and short legs, inhabiting the Afri- 
can rivers, etc. Hence Hbppopo’tamic a. be- 
longing to or like a h. ; huge, unwieldy. Hip- 
popo*tamid ( 'Zool '.), an animal of the family 
H ’ fbopot amidst. 

Hippotomy (hip?*t5mi\ we. 1854. [f. 

Hippo + Gr. -ro/ria.] The an.itomy or dis- 
section of the horse. So Hlpprtomist T737. 
Hippurate (hipiu*i/t). 1854. [f. Hirruair 
4 - -ate O Chem. A salt of hippuric acid. 

|| Hippuna (hipiu»*ri&). 1857. [mod.L,f. 
prec. and next.] Path. * Bouchardat’s term for 
the presence In excess of hippuric acid or hip- 
purates in the urine* (Syd. Soc . Lex . ) . 
Hippuric (hipiQ«Tik), a. 1838. [f. Gr. 

Tnnot + oZpov urine 4- -IC.] Chem. In Hip- 
puric acid , an acid (C^HpNO*) found in the 
urine of horses and other herbivora. 
Hlppurite (hipiuroit). 1849. [ad. mod.L. 
H ippurites, f. Gr. Tnroupof horse-tailed. J 1. 
A fossil bivalve molluscof the genus Hippuritet 
or family Hippuritidm . Also attrib. 9. ‘ A 
kind of fossil cup-coral, Cyathophyllum ceratifet 
of Goldfuss * {Cent. Diet.]. Hence Hippurltic 
a. pertaining to, or containing, hippurites 
(sense x). 

Hip-roof. 1797. [f. II ip riM 9.] A roof 
having hips or sloping edges, the ends being 
inclined as well as the sides; a hipped roof. 
Hence Hip-roofed a. 

Hip-shot, a. (sb.) Also -ahotten. 1639. 
(f. Hip sb . 1 4 - shot pa. pple.l 1. Having a dis- 
located hip-joint. 9. fig : l-ame. clumsy; 
disabled 1649. 8* sb. Dislocation of the hip- 

joint 1790 . 

a. This hipshot grammarian Milt. 

Hir, obs. ME. form of Her pron. 
IlHtrcana, -ah, hurcaru (hwkftTd). E. 
Ind. 1747. [Hindi, UrdQ, etc. harkdra mes- 
senger.] An E. Indian spy. messenger, or 
courier. 

Hirdo (bS’isik), a. 1836. [f. L. hircus he- 
goat + -IC.] Chem. Of or pertaining to a goat. 
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Hircte acid, a liquid fatty substance believed 
by Chevreul to be the odorous principle of 
mutton suet; now held to be a mixture of fatty 
acids. 

Hircin (hSMsin). 1836. ff. as prec. + -in.] 
Chem. A substance existing in the fat of the 
goat (and sheep), on which its strong odour 
depends. 

Hircine (hS'isoin). 1656. [ad. I., hirctnus 
(hirquinus) of a goat.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or resembling a 
goat ; spec. Having a goatish smell. So Hi*r- 
cinous a. 

B. sb. A fossil amorphous resin which bums 
with a strong animal odour, Also called Hir- 
cite. 

(| Hircocervua (hiikosoivds). ME. [med.L. 
(f. hircus -f ceruus) transL Gr. rpaytKa<pos, ] 
A fabulous creature, half goat, half stag. 

Hire (hoiw), sb. [OE. hyr str. fem. : — 
OTeut. type +hdrjd- t not known in OHG., 
ON., or Goth.] 1. Payment contracted to be 
made for the temporary use of anything, (In 
OE., esp. usury, interest.) 9. Payment con- 
tracted to be made for personal service ; wages 
M K. Also fig. 3. The action of hiring or fact 
of being hired 1615. 

s. Hote hyre from Lambeth 1587. Bicycles on h. 
(mod.). a. Their testimony against preaching for h. 
Moksk. fig-. Treuli the hyns of synne, deeth Wyclif 
A 'out. vi 3. The h. of a horse (mod.). Comb. 

h.-system, a system by which a hired article be- 
comes the property of the hirer after a stipulated 
number of payments ; so h.« purchase. 

Hire (hoi«u), v. [OE. hyrian , f. the sb.; see 
Hire sb. J x. trans. To engage the services of 
(a person) for a stipulated reward ; to employ 
for wages. b. transf. To engage to do some- 
thing by a payment or reward ; to bribe ME. 
a. To procure the temporary use of (any thing) 
for stipulated payment ME. 3. To grant the 
temporary use of for stipulated payment; to let 
out on hire; to lease ME. 

1. He hir *d the workers by the day Cowley. b. Cullin 
..was hired.. to kill the Queen* 1631. a. 1 hired an 
nss Lady M. W. Montagu. 3. They that were full, 
haue hired out themselues for bread t Sam. ii. 5. 
Phr. To h, out ( intr . for red.), to engage oneself as a 
servant for payment. U.S. and Colonial. Hence 
Hi'reable, hir able a. capable of being hired. 
Hired///, a., applied spec, in U.S. to free men or 
women engaged as servants. 

HiTeless, a . 1651. [-less.] Without 

hire or nay. 

Hireling (hai»uliq). [OE. hyrling (rare), 
f. hyr Hike + -LING. App. formed anew in 
16th c.] 

A. sb. x. One who serves for hire or wages, 
a. One who makes material gain the motive of 
his actions ; a mercenary,. (Opprobrious.) 
1574- 

a. As an h., that loves the work for the wages Bacon. 

B. adj. Characteristic of or pertaining to a 
hireling; serving for hire or wages; mercenary. 
(Usu. opprobrious.) 1587. 

The plot by h. witnesses improv'd Dkydkn. 

fHiren (hai«*ren). 1597. [Corruption of 
Irene, F. IrineJ] Name of a character in 
Peele’s play of ‘The Turkish Mahamet and 
Hyiin the fair Greek ’ ; used subseq. as mean- 
ing * a seductive woman a harlot. 2 Hen. J Y, 
11. iv. 173. 

Hiren, obs. £ Hern, hers. 

Hirer (hai^'rax). 1500. [f. II irev. + -er 1.] 
1. One who hires. 9. One who lets out some- 
thing on hire. Obs. or Sc. 1591. 

Hirondelle. Obs. exc. Her. 1600. [a. F.] 
A swallow. 

The Swallow, or II, forms the very early coat of the 
Arundells 1880, 

Hi rple, V . Sc. and north, dial. 1450. 
[Orig. unkn.j To move with a gait between 
wallung and crawling ; to walk lame 
Hirrient (hi *rient), a* (sb.) ran . 1839. 

ff. L . hirrientem, hirrire to snarl.] 1. Snarl- 
ing; trilled, 9. sb. A trilled sound* (Cf. litera 
canina, I^atin name for r.) i860. 

Hirsute (hSMsitft), a. i6ar. [ad. L. hirtu- 
tus , t *hirsns, by-form of Axr/iur] 1. Having 
rough hair; hairy, shaggy. 9. Bot. and Zool. 
Covered with long and stiffish hairs x6a6. 3. 

Of or pertaining to hair; consisting of hair 
1823. Also transf. and fig, X621. 
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1. A nigged attire, h. head, horrid beard Burton, 
Henqe Hi'rsutenoaa. h. quality or condition. 
Hirauto-, comb. C L. kirsutus, Hiksuis, as hirsute 
atrous , with black hairs. 

fHirudinal (hlrfl'dinAl), a. 1651. [f. L. 
hirudo , hirudinem leech 4* -AL. J Of or per- 
taining to a leech, bo Hlru’dlnid, a member 
of the Hirudimdn or Leech family. Hlrudi*- 
nean, a member of the huudtnca or order of 
annelids containing the leeches. 

His (hiz, -iz), poss. fit on., $rd sing, mate* 
and fnont. [OE. his (hys) t genitive of He and 
hit, IT. About the nth c., the genitive his 
began to be treated as an adj. (with pi. hise, 
occurring tnl the 15th cd.’J ti. as gen. cate of 
pers. fnm. : a. masc. Of him ; of the male being 
or thing in question, L. ejus ; b. neut. of it ; c* 
refi. of himself, of itself, L. sm -ME. 9. Poss, 
adj. pron. masc. (orig. poss. gen., and then, like 
L. ejus, following its sb.). a. Of or belonging 
to him, that man's, the male being’s; also 
left, his own (L. suns) OE. b. Also used with 
objects which one ought to have, or has speci- 
ally to deal with (e.g. to kill his man , to gain 
his blue), or in wnitn every one is assumed to 
have his share (e.g. he knows his Bible , his 
arithmetic , etc.) 1709. c. In reference to in- 
ferior animals his (or her) varies with its ; se« 
He, It. OE. 3. Referring to neuter nouns or 
things inanimate. (Now superseded by Its, 
exc. where personi flea lion is implied.) OE. 4. 
After a sb,, used instead of the genitive in- 
flexion. Chiefly with proper nouns. Archai- 
cally retained in Book-keeping and for some 
technical purposes. OE. 

a. a. His bold defence of me Rows; His friends 
retained bis panoply Grotk. C. The owl, for all his 
feathers, was a-cold Keats. 3 And thou nearest his 
sounde Tindale John iii. 8 [(Great Bible) the sounds 
therof]. The Sun Had first his precept so to mous 
Milt. P, L. x. 65a. 4. King Edward the Fourth bis 
death H. Walfol*. Phr. His oum : see Own. Hio 
selfi see Himself 4 and Self. 

His (hiz), absol. poss. pron. OE. In ME. a 
form Hisrs was tried for the absolute pron.» 
but did not take root. Thus His remains for 
the absol. as well as for the simple possessive. 
See Hisis, Hisn. J The absolute form of preo, 
used when no noun follows: » His one, hia 
ones. 

My beloued is mine, and I am his Sotig SoL ii. X& 
HlS, obs. spelling ot is. 

Hish, v. ME. By- form of Hiss, 
f Hi 'Bis, absolute poss . pron. [f. His poss. 
pron., after hir-is, hir-es, hers , etc., from her t 
etc. As the simple possessive itself ended in s , 
this form did not take root.] — next. WVCLIF. 

Hisn, tiis'n (lirz’n), absol. poss. pron, 
dial. Late ME. [f. His ; cf. hem, etc. App. 
due to form-association with my, mine, etc., 
in which the -* distinguishes the absolute from 
the adjective form. ] — His absol. poss. pron. 
Hispanic (lrispernik), a. rare. [f. L. /Its* 
panicus ; see -IC. j Pertaining to Spain or its 
people So tHiapanian a. 1550, fHiapa*- 
nical a. 1584, Hiapa ideally adv. Hiapa'ni- 
ciam, a Spanish idiom or mode of spcecU 
Hlapa’nicize v. to render Spanish. 
Hispaniolate (hispse*ni<flx»t), v. rare . i860. 

[ f. Sp. espallolar to make Spanish, f. (ult.) L. 
Htspania Spain ; see -ate 8 , J trans . To make 
Spanish, bo Hiapa ’idolize 1583, Hi spanixe 
1600 vbs . 

Hispa-no-, comb. f. L. Hispanus Spanish ; 
as in H. -Galilean, belonging in common to 
Spain and Gaul. 

Hispid (hi*spid),o. 1646, [ad. L. hispidusl) 
Rough with stiff hairs or bristles; snaggy, 
bristly: in Bot. and Zool. Clothed with snort 
stiff hairs or bristles; rough with minute spine* 
So Hiapt'dnlous a. slightly h. 

Hiss (his), sb. 1513. [f. Hiss ».] I. A 
sharp continuous spirant sound such as is 
emitted by geese ana serpents, and in the pro- 
nunciation of 's', b. Phonetics. A consonant 
produced with a hiss ; a sibilant. Also attrib . 
1890. 9. This sound uttered in disapproval or 
scorn x6oa. 

t. The h. of rattling wings Milt. P. L. i. 768. a. 
A dismal universal h., the sound Of public scorn — 

(his), v. ME [Echoic. (An alleged 
OE. hysian is an error.)] 1. intr. To make the 
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Sharp spirant sound emitted by geese, serpents, 
etc., or caused (e. g.) by the escape of steam 
through a narrow aperture, or uttered in the 
pronunciation of * C. (L, sibilare .) ME. a. To 
make this sound by way of disapproval or de- 
rision. (Hsu. with at. ) ME. 3. trans. To 
express disapproval of by making this sound 
< 599 * 4 * To utter or express by hissing or with 
a'hiss 177^ 

x But |>ei hissen, as serpentes don Maundkv. a. 
Thou art disgraced and hissed at J kf. Taylor. 3. 
They have hissed me Lamh. Phr. To A. out, away, 
d<nun. 4. One of the threats hissed out by the Con- 
gress Johnson. Hence Hi'aaer. 

Hissing (hi’siij), vbl. sb. ME. [-ING V) I. 
The action of Hiss v . 9. cotter \ An occasion 

or object of expressed opprobrium (arch.) ME. 
a. I will make this citie desolate and an h. Jer. xix. 

8. So HPasingly adv. 

Hist (hist), interj. Shaks. [A natural ex- 
clnm. Cf. St, Whisht.] A sibilant exclam, 
used to enjoin silence, attract attention, or call 
on people to listen. 

Hist (hist), v. Now poet . 1604. [f. prec.] 
tx. tram . To summon with the exclam. 

4 hist 1*; to summon without noise -1778. 9. 

To incite. Middleton. 

1. And the mute Silence h. along Milt. Fens. 35. 
Histioid (hi stioifl), a. 1854. [f. G r. Iotiov, 
dim. of loros web, tissue -oin.J PAys . and 
Path. -= Histoid. So Hiatio-logy * Histo- 
logy. 

HistO-, comb. f. Gr. Iot 6 s, with sense 
4 tissue 

Hi'Btoblast [Gr. /SXacrrofl, the primary element or 
unit of a tissue. Hiatoche'mical a , relating to 
Histoche*miatry, the chemistry of oiganic tissues. 
Histogra'phic, -al a., belonging to Hiato*graphy, 
description of the tissues. Histo lysis [Gr. Avene], 
disintegration or dissolution of organic tissue ; hence 
Histoly'tic a., belonging to histolysis. Histo’phy- 
ly [Gr. ^vAii^the history of tissues within a particular 
tribe of organisms. Hlsto‘tomy [Gr. -TojxinJ. 1 the 
dissection of the organic tissues ’ (Mayne). Hi ‘ a to* 
xyme [Gr. £t)pi)], Schmiedeberg’s term for a substance 
that causes fermentation in the tissues. 

Histogenesis (hist^dge’nesis). 1854. [f. 
HlSTO- + Gr. yivtais.) Biol. The production 
or development of organic tissues. So Hiato- 
gene’tic a. having the quality of producing 
tissue ; relating to the formation of tissues. 
Histogene’tically adv. in relation to h. Hiato*- 
gen y, m same sense. 

Histoid (hi*stoid% a. 1879. [f. Gr. I<rr 6 s 

web + -OID.] Phys. and Path. Like or of the 
nature of tissue, esp. connective tissue; spec, 
said of tumours. 

Histology (histpdod 3 i). 1847. [f.Gr. loros 
web + -logy.] The science of organic tissues ; 
that branch of anatomy, or of biology, which is 
concerned with the minute structure of the tis- 
sues of animals and plants. Hence Hlatolo*- 
gic, -al a. belonging to h ; relating to organic 
tissues. Histolo*gicaUy adv . Hiato *logl8t» 
one versed in h. 

+HistO‘rial, a. (sb.) ME. [a. F., ad. late L. 
historia lis, f. historia .] 1. Historical -1649. 

9. sb. History 1595. Hence tHiato'riaUy adv . 
Historian (historian). 1531. [a. F. his- 

toricn , f. L. historia ; see -an. ] 1. A writer or 

author of a history; esp. as dist. from the sim- 
ple annalist or compiler. ■f-a. A story-teller 
-1667. 3. One versed in history (rare) 1645. 

x. The H. [sayth] what men haue done Sidney. 3. 
Great captains should be good historians South. 
Hence Hiato'iianesa Scott. 

Historiated (histr>»*rwited), ppl. a. 1886. 
[f. mcd.L. hidoriatus (f. historia) 4 - -ED.] De- 
corated (as illuminated capitals) with figures of 
men or animals. 

Historic (histprik), a. (sb) 1669. [ad. L. 
historians, a. Gr., f. la to pi a History.] i. Of 
or belonging to history; of the nature of his- 
tory as opp. to fiction or legend; historical. 
9. Dealing with or treating of history; ^ His- 
torical 3. 1675. 3. esp. Noted or celebrated 
in history. (The prevailing current sense.) 1794. 
4. Applied, in L. and Gr. Grammar, to those 
tenses of the vb. which are used in narration of 
past events ; also, in L., to the infinitive mood 
when used instead of the indicative; and, 
generally, to the present tense, when used in- 
stead of the past in vivid narration 1845. 


a. John Freeman, an h. painter H. Walpole. 3. My 
first introduction to the h. scenes, which have since 
encaged so many years of my life Gibbon. 

B. sb. rare . A historic work, picture, subject, 
etc. 1830. 

Historical (histp-rikM), a. late ME. [f. L. 
histoncus (see prec.) + -AL.] 1. «- Historic 

1. 1561. 9. Relating to or concerned with his- 
tory or historical events 1513. 8* Dealing with 

history, treating of history, as a k . treatise or 
writer, based upon history, as a h. play, novel, 
etc. 1590; representing history, as a h. painting 
1658. 4. = Historic 3 (now the usual word) 

1834. 5. Gram. ■= Historic a. 4. 1867. 

a. H. Method, a method of investigation in which 
the history of the object is studied 4. This h. and 
gallant little ship [the May Ho*er] Longf. 

Hence Histo'rical-ly adv., -ness. 

Historicity (historrslti). 1880. [f. His- 

toric -f - ity.J Historical quality or character. 

Historicize (histp-risaiz), v. 1846. [f. as 

prec. -1- -ize.J 1. trans. To make, or represent 
as, historic. 9 . infr. To recount historical 
events (nonce-use) 1887. 

Historico-, comb. f. Gr. laropueos : = his- 
toi ically .... historical and . . ., as in h. -critical, 
-geographical, etc. 

Historied (hi*st6rid), a. rare. 1818. ff. 
History sb. and v. + -ed. | x. Adorned with 
historical scenes. 9. 1 laving a history ; storied 
1818. 

a. He sees, in some greal-historied land [etc.] M. 
Arnold. 

tHisto rier. 1449. [ad. OF. historieur , f. 
historier. \ A historian -1581. 

|| Historiette (hist6#riiet). 1704. [F., f. 

histoire + -ette dim. suffix (after L. historia ).] 
A short history or story. 

Historify (histfrrifai), v. 1586. [f. L. his- 
toria + -fy.] 1. trans. To relate the history 

of ; to record in history. 9. absol. To write 
history; to narrate 1614. 

x. That Church which you have so worthily histori- 
fied Lamb. 

Historiographer (Mst5«rip , PT&f3.x). 1494. 
(f. late L. hisioriographus + -ER.J* 1. A chroni- 
cler or historian. 9. esp. An official historian 
appointed in connexion with a court 1555. 
Also trans/. 3. A writer of natural history (see 
History sb. 4) 1579. 

a. trans/. Scon became the h. royal of feudalism 
M. Arnold. So fHtstOTiograph, in same sense. 
Hence Historio-grapherahip. 
Historiography (histO-rip-^iafi). 1569. 
fnd. Gr ifTTopioypaspia, f. loropia + - ypajpia .] 
The writing of history; written history. Hence 
Hiato riogra phic, -al a. pertaining to h. 

Historiology (histS^ip-lfalji). 1616. [f. 
as prec. + -logy,] The knowledge or study 
of history. Hence Historiolo'gical a. pertain- 
ing to h. 

Historio-nomer. tionce-wJ. [f. Gr. Icrropia, 
after astronomer .J One versed in the laws 

which regulate the course of history. Lowell. 
Historize (hi-storniz), v. ? Obs . 1599. [f. 
History sb. + -ize ; cf. botanize, etc.] 1. 
trans. To tell the history of; to narrate as 
history. +a. To represent Evelyn. 3. intr . 
or absol . To act the historian 1633. 

History (hi’stori), sb. ME. [ad. L. his- 
toria, a. Gr., f. lor vp y torop- knowing, learned, 
wise man, judge, f. fi8-, IS* to know. Cf. 
SroRY.] +1. A relation of incidents (in later 
use, only of those professedly true); a narra- 
tive, tale, story -1834. 3 . spec. A written 

narrative constituting a continuous methodical 
record, in order of time, of important or public 
events, esp. those connected with a particular 
countiy, people, individual, etc. 1485. 3. 

(Without a or //.) The formal record of the 
I iast, esp. of human affairs or actions 1483. 
Also transf. ; esp. in pregnant sense, A career 
worthy of record 1654. 4. A systematic ac- 

count (without reference to time) of a set of 
natural phenomena. Now rare , exc, in 
Natural History. [Cf. the use of \oropla 
by Aristotle.] 1567. 5. fA drama; spec . a his- 

torical play 1596. t6. A picture of an event or 
series of incidents -1776. 7. Eccl, ■» L. his- 

toria, liturgically applied (a) to a series of 
I lessons from Scripture, named from the first 


words of the Respond to the first lesson ; (b) to 
the genera] order of a particular Office. 

x. A Mountebank on the Stage, .gave them a H. of 
bis Cures T. Brown. a. Chronicles , Annals, are 
simpler forms of h., in which the year or period is the 
primary division ; whereas in a history, each move- 
ment, action, or chain of events is dealt with as a 
whole. (See N.E.D.) How can there be a true H., 
when we see no Man living is able to write truly the 
H. of the last Week ? Shadwell. 3. Phr. A neient H., 
history down to the fall of the Western Roman Em- 
pire in A. d. 476 ; abo used joe, of ' matters which are 
out of date ". If fame were not an accident, and H. 
a distillation of Humour Carlyle, trans/. The bap- 
pic.st women, like the happiest nations, have no n. 
Gko. Eliot. 4. H. of British Biids (title) 1797. 5* 

The H. of Henric the Kovrth (title) 1508. Last Scene 
of all. That enda thia strange cuenttull historic A . Y.L. 
11. vii. 164. 

Comb . : h.-maker, (a) a writer of a h. f (b) one who 
‘makes history*, i.e. performs actions which stiape 
the couise of h. ; -painter, one who paints 'histories* 
(sense 6) ; so -painting, -piece, 
t History, v. 1475. [ad. F. historier, ad. 
med.L. historiare, t. hidoria. ] x. tians. To 
relate m a history; to recount -1597. a. To 
inscribe or adorn with ' histones ’ (sense 6) 
-1698. 

II Histrio (hi-striA 1658. [a. L.] »= next. 
Histrion (hrstri^n). 1566. [a. F., ad. 
histrionem.') A stage-player. (Now usu. con- 
temptuous.) 

Histrionic (bistrip'nik). 1648. [ad. late L. 
histrion ,cus (see prec ). | 

A. adj. 1. Of or relating to stage-players, or 
to play-acting ; theatrical 1759. g. ‘Stagey’; 
also fig. ' acting a part *, hypocritical 1648. 

a. H. mrnnm'r)’, that let down The pulpit to the 
level of the stace Cowfrn. l’hr. H. paralysis (Path.), 
facial palsy. 7 /. spasm, fcpasm of the facial muscles. 

B. sb. i. A stage-player. Also fog. 1859. 9. 

pi. Theatricals ; theatrical arts ; acting, pre- 
tence 1864. 

Hence Hlatrio'nical a. = Histrionic a. x, 
2. Histrio ’nically adv. Hiatrio nicism, h. 

action. 

Histrionism (hi-striJniz'm). 168a. [f. His- 
trion + -ism.] Theatrical practice, action, or 
style ; * acting . 

Hit, sb. 1450. [f. IIlT v."] I. A blow givrn 
to something aimed at ; a stroke (at cricket, 
etc.); the collision of one body with another. 
2. A stroke of sarcasm, censure, etc. 1668. 3. 

A fortunate chance 1666. 4. A successful 

stroke of any kind 1H15. b. A saying that goes 
to the point; a telling phrase 1836 5. back- 

gammon. a. A g.ime won by a player after the 
opponent has removed one or more men from 
the board, as dist. from a gammon or a back- 
gammon. b. The act of hitting a * blot ’ : see 
Hit v. I. 8. 1766. 

x. A h., a very palpable h. Haml. v ii. 292. 4, The 

noble speaker had made the h. of tie evening 1884. 

Hit (hit ), v. Pa. t. and pple. hit. [Late O E. 
hyttan *r ON. hitta to hit upon, meet with. 
App. from Norse; but the senses under I are 
hng., from the notion * get at, reach ’.] 

I. 1. To reach or get at with a blow or a 

missile; to strike MK. b. Cricket . To strike 
(the ball) with the bat : hence with the bowler 
as object 1857. 9. absol. or mtr. To give a 

blow or blows ME, 3. Of a missile, etc. : '1 o 
come upon with force ; to strike ME, 4. absol. 
or mtr. To come with forcible impact ( against , 
upon, etc.) ME. 5. trans. To deliver (a blow, 
stroke, etc.) ME. 6. trans . To knock (a pari 
of the body) against or on something 1639. 7. 

fog. To smite, wound, hurt ME. 8. Backgam- 
mon. To * take up ’ (a man) 1599. 

x. Twel. N. it. v. 51. b. Dr. Grace hit Hill square 
for 4 1883. 3. fog. Tlie sun, that now.. hit the 

Northern hills Tknnvson.^ 4. b. To strike exactly 01 
at the proper point 1 usu. in phr. to be hitting on all 
/our or six cylinders', (of an internal combustion 
engine) to be running 01 working perfectly; also 
fog. 5. Phr. To h. any one a blow : to strike him 
with a blow. 4 . lie hit his foot against the step 
(mod.). 7. Phi. To h. home: cf. Home adv. To be 

hard Jut : to be severely or deeply affected by some- 
thing. This Objection hittetb not us at all 1678. 8. 

Phr. To h. a blot : to throw a number which enables 
a player to take up an unguarded mAn. Hence fog. 
to discover a weak point. 

II . 1. trans. To come upon, light upon, get 
at, reach, find, esp. something aimed at OE. 
Also intr. with upon, on, iof, in fame sense, 
a. intr. To attain the object aimed at; to sue- 


! (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cut). i(Fr.chrf). a (ever), ai C/,0'0* • C*r. eau dt vie), i (ut). * (P»ych/). y (what). 



8 : trans. To Imitate to a nicety 1602. point (in writing, etc.] 


suitably or exactly; to square with, agiee with 3. -1656. 

-1722. 6, into To agree together. Obs. or 1787. 

dial. 2605. 1. The Lord bath blessed me h. Josh. xviL 14. 3. 

1. You have hit my meaning right 1581. Egad, I H. shalt thou come, but no further Job xxxviii. n. 
can’t h. the Joint Swift, intr . To h. upon the right 5 - All his h. offences Mme. D’Arblay. So fHitber- 
hypothesis Sayce. 3. O, could he but haue drawne toward (a, tHitaenxnto , -irnto, advs. 
his wit As well in brasse, ax he hath hit His face HitbOTWard (hrtfeiW^Jd), adv. arch . [OE. 
B, Jons. 4. [ 1 } Bought with deedn thy will to hitt hiderwtard, f. Aider HITHER + -weard -WARD. 
Sidney. 5. lhs Scheme bit so exactly with my (j n OE. also adj.)] 1. Towards this place ; 

fiTiWr. To direct one's course; to pass. <&>; Also ^' l86 * 

turn ; to strikeoK/. in, in a particular direction. ' M«-‘hing h.’ Shaks. Jll.' of Sohr Ca.lyle. 

?Now dial ME. . So Hi'therwarda adv. 

p hrMes. To k. ,t. a. To gu«s the right thing. Hitter (hi Wi). 1813. [f. Hit w. + -KRl.] 
\}a (Now ll.SU. /d hm it off^ To flgrCC. C« To Attain /\ L A Ar gf r ilrr»tt oe a hn+'/f hitt** 
exactly to the point wanted f to strike the scent in Qne who hit* or strikes, as a hard hitter . 
hunting. To h. the mark, the nail upon th* head, Hltty-mtaSy (hl'll mi*sl) f adv. {a.) 1 553. 


v -1762. 3. To this 

4. To fall in with exactly 1580. t5. 'J o fall in place ; thus far (arch.) 1*35. +4- — Hither 

suitably or exactly; to square with, agiee with 3. -2656. 5. quasi -00). [attrib. use of adv.] 


r Sohr Callyle. 


lisses ; happy-go-lucky. Also attrib. and subst. random, at haphazard, a. adj. Random, hap- 
Comb, with advs. H. off. &. Io produce with hazard 188 C 

access. b. To ill tr+ttintr nt nr nnnn cr . 5* . . > . . 


success. ' b. To succeed in getting at or upon (e.g. 
rije scent in hunting). c. To reproduce to a nicety. 


Hive (haiv), sb. [OE. Ay/: — OTeut. type 


H. out. ta. tram. To knock out. b. To strike +hdfi-s; prob. related to L. cupa tub, cask, 
out, elicit, c. intr. To strike out with the fist. Also [ i. An artificial receptacle for the habitation o 
/w E up {Cricket ) : to make or score (runs). 


i. An artificial receptacle for the habitation of 
a swarm of bees ; a beehive. Also fig. 9. 


Hit, obs. f. Might v. % Height; obs. and transf \ a. A place swarming with busy occu- 
~ ^ pants 1634. b. A place whence swarms of 

Hitch (hiij),x 5 . 2664. [f. Hitch v.~\ 1 . A people issue 1788. 8- A hiveful of bees, a 

short abrupt movement, pull, or push; a jerk hived swarm ME.; transf. a teeming multitude 


1674. Mining. A slight fault or dislocation 
of strata 2708. 3. A limp, a hobble; an inter- 
ference in a horse’s pace 1664. 4. The action 

of catching, as on a hook, etc. Webster. 5. 


1832. 4. Anything of the shape or structure of 

a beehive 1597. 

a. a. *1 his BTeat H., the City Cowley. b. The li. 
whence the Pclasgian people issued 1835. 3. trantf 


Chiefly Naut. A noose or knot by which a rope There the h. of Roman liars worship a gluttonous em- 
is caught round or temporarily made fast to I 1 "'* ,*£* Tennyson. CW. h.-hee. the common 
f* * jr K* „ - , ,„i honey-bee; Hence Hi’veleSB a. destitute of a h. 

E s 

.. Ben give. hi. trouser, one h. ( >nd call, for a SHr * rm > in “ h ‘ ve - ^Iso Iran,/, and Jig. 


quartern Marry at. 5. Clove-hitch, Half-hitch, etc. “• 1 
(see these wds.). 6. 1 here was some h. in the execu- intr, 
tion of our treaty Ln. Malmesbury. togc 

Hitch (hit/), v. 1440. [In Promp. Parv ., 1. \ 
2440, hytehen ; also, later, without h, see Itch * 6i 5 - 
t».* Of obscure origin. Cf. Sc. and north. Kv “° 
hotchj} x. trans. To move as with a jerk; to v 
shift a little away or aside ; esp. to raise or lift jjj 


2. To hoard, as honey, in the hive 1580. 8. 

intr. To take to the hive, as bees. b. To live 
together as bees in a hive ; also transf 1577. 

t. Your Gardner must . .watch his Bees, and h. them 
1615. a. Hiving wisdom with each studious year 
Bykon. 3. Drones hiue not with me, Therefore I 
part with him Merck. V. it. v. 48. Hence Hiver, 
one who hives bees. 

Hives (haivz), sb. pi. 2500. [?] 4 Any 


wi h a jerk (ong. Naut ) 1833. Also#. Also eruption on the skin, when the disoidcr is sup- 
,n r. for Joes. n. intr. To shift one s position posed to proceed from an interna , caus T' 
a htUe; to moYc wi h a jerk or succession of (Jamieson) . app i ied to chicken . p ox; also, 
jeiks 2629. 3. To hobble; also (dial.) to hop c r oun. 


1513. 4 - trans. To catch as with a loop, 

noose, or hook ; to fasten, esp. in a temporary 
way Also fig. b. with up: To harness, yoke 
1 870. To h itch horses together (U.S.) ; to get on 
well, in harmony 1837 ; pa ss. ( V . 5 . ), to be married 
*857. 5. intr. To become fastened or caught, 

esp. by hooking on ; to catch on something. 


croup. 

Hizz (hiz), v . Now rare . 1583. [Echoic.] 
intr. To hiss. 

H*m, h'm, int. See Hem int. , IIum int. 

Ho (hJu), int. 1 (and j^.l) ME. [A natural 
exclam. ] 1. An exclam, of surprise, admira- 

tion, exultation (often iionical), triumph, taunt- 


Also fig. 2578. 6 Of a horse: To strike the in K- »■ An excl J ra - *> attention ; often 

feet together in going ; to interfere 1686. “ fler * h « . n / un . e ° f „ a lhln 2 or P 130 * Mt “ »• 

i. Hitching bis chair nearer the fire C. Bronte A cry Ol no 
And then he hitch’d his trousers up Barham. fa. J *•. ?hr. hot hot ho /.an expression of derision or 
Now we must appear . .affectionate, or Sneer will b. derisive laughter, a. Then Westward hoe Tivet. N. 
us into a story Shehidaw. Intr. for pass. WhoeVr "*•>; *46- .3. With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nontno 
offends, at some unlucky time Slides into verse, and Y* a , 

hitches in a rhyme Pofk. 4. Hitching our shawls in Ho, tnt.* (and Also TllOa, hoe. 

a bramble Miss Mitford. b. Now that is the wisdom MIC. [a. OF. ho halt 1 stop !] I. tA cry to stop 
of a man. .to h. his waggon to a star Emerson. s or to cease what one is doing-1631, b. A call 
•nK lima r lurched on one of hi. ear. W. Jxvino. tQ an anima ] to stop or stand stin l8a8 . 8 . s g 

HltChel, obs. and dial. f. Hatch hi.. Cessation, halt, intermission; limit. Obs. or 

Hithe, hythe (haiO). [OE. hyd fcm . diatm MEt 


umc ctiuics 11110 verse, «nu 

t Hitching our shawls in Ho, int.* (and Also * 1 * 11081 , *f faoe. 

Now that is the wisdom MIC. [a. OF. ho halt 1 stop !] i. fA cry to stop 
jon to a star Emerson. s or to cease what one is doing -1631. b. A call 

s of his eiysW. Irving, lo an on i ma ] to stQ p or stan d still 1828. 9. sb. 

r Cessation, halt, intermission; limit. Obs. or 


OTeut. type *htlj>jd A port or haven ; esp. 
a small landing-place on a river. Now Obs. 
exc. Hist , and in place-names, as Hythe, 
Lambeth (orig. Lamb-hithe), etc. 

Hither (hi fSai). [OE. Aider, f. demonstr. 


a. Withouten ho. Out 0/ all ho, without stopping, 
unceasingly- No ho, no limit. 

Ho, int.* A sailor’s cry in heaving or haul- 

obs. 1 He, Hro, Hi prom How, 


stem hi- (see He, Here) + same suffix as in Who; var. of O adv . 

L . citra. Not known in WGcr. exc. in OIC.] ||Hoactzin, hoatzin (h<?n,8e*ktsin, hda,se't- 
A. adv . 1. With vbs. of motion, etc.; To or s i n ). Also hoaxiiL 2662. [Native name, de- 

towards this place. (Now only literary ; see rived from the bird's 1 harsh grating hiss’.] A 

Here.) t9. Up to this point (of time, etc.) bird, Opisthocomus hoazin , or 0 . cristatus , 

-2607. ta. To this end or aim ; to this sub- native of tropical America, type and sole mem- 


ject or category ; hereto -2694, 


s. Come h. unto me 1550. 3. Hyth«y tendyth al I mor fhst. 


ber of a group named by Huxley Hetero- 


Site Hoaxing.///. Oil. or dial. ,6 7 o. 7 - 

various directions. rr tm a * . . . e . . „ . 

B. adj. Uiluatifd on this side, or in this direc- What .Se. come. in. Ufa! « •*>»» »*« 

.j .y wit foul weather Dryden & Davenant. \Cf. A great 

U ® n • n ®? rtr ; Alsoyfg of time. MEi. huminge sea Narbrouch 167a.! 

On this h. Bide of the nuer Holinbhed. Wnor rGV hA* . nHf! 

Hence Hl'thermoat a most in this direction t , 9 ?^. v* 1 ®* 1 )* hdr OHG. her 

nearest. 'old , hence * venerable, august*; usu. re- 

Hitherto (hiCwUJ*, hi* 8 ait«f ) 9 adv . («.) ferred to an OTeut. *401-, pre-Teut +hoi~ to 
ME. [f. Hither adv. + To prep.] 2. Up to shine.] 


# (Ger. K^ln). S (Fr. pen), ii (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dune). § (cswl). c (e*) (that), i 


HOATZIN 

A. adj. z. Grey-haired with age; venerable 
9. Of colour : Grey, greyish white OE. ts* 
Used as an attribute of stones, etc. marking a 
boundary line. Hence in place-names. -ME. 
4. Mouldy, musty. Also#. Obs. exc. dial. 

1. "Youth and h. age Pops. a. Hoare haires Isa. 
xlvi. a. Haire frnst 1644. Some h. hill Milt. H. 
cliff* Thomson. 4. An old Hare hoare is very good 
meat in Lent /Com. 4 Jut. n. iv. 141. 

Comb . ; h. -leprosy, elephantiasis ; -rime «= Hoar- 
frost; h. witliy, the White beam, Pyrus Aria. 

B . sb. 1. Iloarine^s from age 2500. a. A 
hoary coating or appearance; esp. boar-frost, 
rime 1567; tmould -1686. 

a. The candy'd rhime and scattered h. zyyi. 
tHoar, v. [OE. hdrian, f. hdr HOAR a.] 
To make or become hoary or musty -2750. 
Hoard (bd«id), sb. [OE. hord — OS. hord 
treasure : — OTeut. *hoxdo m , pre-Teut. *huxdhd-. 
The spelling hoard is rare bef. 28th c.] 1. A 

stock, store, esp. of money, hidden away or laid 
by; a treasure. Also fig. ta. A repository; a 
hiding-place, store; a treasury. Also fig. -2663. 
i 3. Hoarding up. Chaucer. 

x. The Squirrels h. Mids. N. iv. L 40. A . • h. of coins 
*85*- 

Hoard (hOsjd), v. [OE. hordian , f. hord 
Hoard jAJ trans. To amass and put away 
for preservation or future use ; to treasure up ; 
esp. money or wealth. Also absol. Also fig. 
and transf. 

The Granaries of Joseph : wherein he hoorded corne 
1615. absol. A savage race, That h., and sleep, and 
feed Tennyson, fig. Revenge will be smothered and 
hoarded Burke. Hence Ho&Tder, fa steward ; one 
who hoards up. 

Hoarding (h 5 »*jdiq\ sb. 1823. [Cf. obs. 
F, hourd scaffold (Cotgr.), in OF. hurt, hourt , 
hourd palisade. J 1. A temporary fence of 
boards enclosing a building while in course of 
erection or repair ; hence, any hoarding on 
which bills are posted. 9. Mil. An overhang- 
ing gallery, protected by boarding in front, 
thrown out from the surface of a wall, to enable 
the defenders to protect the foot of the wall 
1863. 

tHoared (hOwd), ppl. a. 1496. [f. Hoar 
v.l Made or grown hoary or mouldy -2643. 

Hoa*r-frost. ME. [Often two wds. See 
Hoar a. and Frost sb?} The white deposit 
formed by the freezing of dew, white frost. 

He. .scatereth y - horefrost like ashes Covbrdale 
Ps. cxlvti. 16. 

Hoa-rhead. ME. [f. Hoar a. + Head 
. r£.] A hoary head; an old grey-haired man. 
Also attrib. Hence Hoar-beaded a. 

Hoarhound, var. of Ho rehound. 

Hoariness (hG»'rin^s). 1573. [f. Hoary a. 
+ -ness.] The quality or state of being 
hoary. So tHoa rness. 

Hoarse (h6»js), 0. [OE. hds t *hdrs (ME. 

hds, h 8 rs , hoors, now hoarse) : — OTeut. * ha iso-, 
or (more prob.) *hairso-.] 2. Rough and 
deep-sounding, as the voice when affected with 
a cold, or the voice of a raven or frog ; husky, 
croaking, raucous. 9. transf. Having a hoarse 
voice or sound OE. 3. quasi-at/v. 1709. 

s. His voice was h. and lowe 1584. The Tides with 
their h. Murmurs Dryden. a The h. Raven., 
croaking Dryden. The h. storm 1765. Hence 
Hoa*raely adv. with a h. voice or sound. Hoa*sraen 
v. to make or become h. HoaTseneaa, the quality 
or condition of being h. 

Hoar-stone. [In OE. two wds. ; see Hoar 
a. and Stone.] x. lit . A hoar, i.e. grey or 
ancient stone. OE. only. a. spec. a. An 
ancient boundary stone OE. b. A stone of 
memorial ; a standing stone 2666. 

Hoary (hS^-H), a. 153a [f. Hoar a. or 
sb. + -Y.] 2. Grey or white with age; grey- 

haired 2573 ; ancient 1609. »• Grey, greyish 

white 2573. tg. Mouldy, mustv ; corrupt 
-1693. 4. Bot. and Entom . Covered with short 

dense white or. whitish hairs; c&nescent 2597. 

t. Thou shalt rise vp before the h. bead Lav. xix. 3a. 
The h. sinner Fr kem an. W iodsor's k. towers Cowpejl 
a. The h. poplars Hebee. 

Hoaat (h*st), sb. Chiefly n, dial. [ME. 
host, *» ON. hdste cough, f. (ult) a root *hw 6 s-, 
pre-Teut. *kwds-, hds - ; ct Skr, hds to cough.] 
A cough. So Hoaat v . to cough, 

Hoatzin : see Hoactzim. 


(£) (r^ui). { (Fr. fain). 5 (fir, fora. 


HOAX 

HooX (h£>ks), v. 179 6. [Said to be contr. 
f. Hocus.] tra ns. To deceive by an amusing 
or mischievous fabrication or fiction; to play 
upon the credulity of. Also absol. Hence 
Hoax sb. an act of hoaxing ; a humorous or 
mischievous deception with which the credulity 
of the victim is Imposed upon. Hoa*xer, one 
who hoaxes. 

Hoazin : see Hoactzin. 

ME. [A familiar form of Rob 
m Robin. Robert.] x. Formerly a generic name 
for: A rustic, a clown. a. — Robin Good- 
fellow or Puck; a hobgoblin, sprite, elf 1460. 

a. From elves, hobs, and fairies.. Defend us, good 
Heaven Flstchkr. 

Hob, sb* 151 1. [? Cf. Hub.] 1. In a 
fire-place, the part of the casing having a sur- 
face level with the top of the grate. Formerly 
also hub. a. A (rounded) peg or pin used as 
a mark in games, esp. in quoits 1589. a. (Also 
hub.) * A hardened, threaded spindle, by which 
a comb or chasing-tool may be cut ' (Knight) 
1873. 4. Short for Hobnail. 1828. 

Hob, in hob a nob , hob and nob, hob or nob x 
sec Hob-nob. 

Hobbesian(hjrbziAn'),dr. 1776. [f.Thomns 
Hobbes (1588-1679) ; see -IAN.] Of or relating 
to Hobbes or his philosophy. Hence Ho'bbesl- 
anism » Hobbtsm. 

tHobbinoll, ho bind I. 1579. [app. f. Hob, 
Hobby , or Hobbin 1 rustic ’ + Noll, noddle.] 
The name of a shepherd in Spenser's Shepherd's 
Calendar ; lienee, A countryman, rustic, boor 
-165a. 

Hobbism(h?'biz’m\ 1691. [f. Hobb{es (see 
Hobbksjan) + -ism.] Tiie philosophy or 
principles of Thomas Hobbes. So Ho'bbist, 
an advocate of H„ a disciple of Hobbes x68x. 
Hobble (lyb’l), sb. 17*7- [f. Hobble v.] 
x. The action of hobbling ; an uneven, clumsy, 
infirm gait. Also Jiff, of utterance. a. An 
awkward or perplexing situation (dial, and 
colloq.) X775. 3 - Anything used for hobbling 

horses, etc. ; transf a fetter 1831. 4. (in full 

h.-skirt ) A close-fitting skirt so narrow at the 
bottom as to impede the wearer in walking 1911. 
Hobble (hp*bT), v. MEL [app. cogn. w. 
Du. hobbelen, said to be a dim. of hobben to toss 
or rock (as a boat on the billows).] x. intr. To 
move unsteadily up and down in riding, float- 
ing, etc. a. To walk lamely and with difficulty; 
to limp ME. 3. Jiff. To proceed irregularly 
and haltingly in action or speech ; (of verse) to 
' limp ' 1533. 4. To cause to limp (lit. and 

/iff.) 1870. 5. trans . To nonplus 1763. 6. * 

Hopple v. 1831. 

a. I now h. about tha garden with a stick Mmx. 
D'Arblay. 3. She hobbles in alternate verse Prior. 
6 . The horses were hobbled, by a cord from the fore 
to the hind foot 1835. Hence Ho*bbUngly adv. 
lamely. 

Ho-bble-bush. 1843. The N. American 
Wayfaring-tree, Viburnum lantanoides . a small 
shrub with Cymes of whit# flowers and purple 
berries. 

Hobbledehoy (hp-b’ld/hoi), hobbadehoy 

(hp'bfi-), hobbs dehoy (hp’bl-). colloq . 1540. 

[Of unkn. origin. U su. associated w i til hobble. ] 
A youth between boyhood and manhood, a 
stripling; esp. a clumsy or awkward youth. 
Also transf. Aho atlrib. 

Why he's a mere hobbledehoy, neither a man nor 
a boy Swift. Hence Hobbledehoy* dom, Hob- 
bledehoy'hood, the age or condition of a h. var. 
Hob(b)letehoy. 

Hobbler 1 (hpblaj). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
[In AF. hobeleor , -lour, a dcriv. of hobi, ho bin, 
HOBBY ri. 1 ] A retainer bound to maintain a 
hobby for military sen ice; a soldier who rode 
a hobby, a light horseman. U Erron. used by 
Scott for hobby. 

Hobbler 2 (hrblaO. 1594. [f. Hobble v. 
-1- -ER 1 .1 x. A person that hobbles in his gait 
1665. T»* A child's top that spins unsteadily. 

3. An unlicensed pilot ; also, a man on land 
employed la tcrwing vessels by & rope 1800. 

Hobby (h/rbi), sb. 1 [ME. hobyn, hoby\ 
prob. tha by-name Habin, Hobby , var. of Robin, 
Robbie , Cf, DOBBIN.] x. A small or middle- 
fixed horse; an ambung or pacing horse; a 
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»ny. Now Hist. , areh. t or dial. fa. — 
QUBY-HORSK 9. -xSso. 3. — Hobbv-hohse 

4. 1689. 4. A favourite occupation or topic, 

pursued for amusement, and which is com- 
pared to the riding of a toy horse (sense 3) ; an 
individual pursuit to which a person is unduly 
devoted. Formerly Hobby-horse (sense 5). 
18x6. 

k l quarrel with no man's b- Scott. 
obby (hp’bi), sb . 2 1440. [a. OF. hobl, 

hobet, dim. of hobe the same bird ; perh. f. OF. 
hober to stir (Dannesteter).] A small species 
of falcon, Fa l co subbuteo % formerly flown at 
larks and other small birds. Hence tHobby 
v. to hawk with a h. Skelton. 
Hobby-horse. 1557. [f. Hobby sb. 1 + 

Horse.] +1. ^ Hobby sbJ 1. -1614. a. A 
figure of a horse, made of wickerwork, or the 
like, fastened about the waist of one of the per- 
formers in a morris-dance, or on the stage, who 
executed various antics in the character of a 
horse; also, the name of this performer. +8- 
transf. a. A foolish person, jester, buffoon, b. 
A lustful person ; a prostitute. -1616. 4. A 

stick with a horse’s head which children be- 
stride as a horse 1589 ; a wooden horse 1741. 

5. A favourite pursuit or pastime; — Hubby 
sb. 1 4. Now rare ♦ 1676. 

t. Prov. The hobby-horse is forgot s app. a phrase 
from some old ballaa. L. L. L . 111. L 30. 3. L.L. L. 
ill. i. 31. 5. Almost every person hath some hobby 

horse or other Hale. Hence Hobby-ho*rsical a. 
( Joe .), belonging or devoted to a hobby, crotchety, 
whimsical. 

Hobgoblin (hp'bgpblin), sb. (a.) 1530. [f. 
Hob sb. 1 a + Goblin.] x. A mischievous, 
tricksy imp or sprite; another name for Robin 
Goodfellow; hence, a terrifying apparition, a 
bogy 1530. 9 .Jiff. A bugbear X709. 3. attrib. 

and adj. 1633. 

a A foolish consistency is the h. of little minds 
Emerson. 3. H. terrors 1628. 

Hobiler, var. of Hobbler 1 . 

Hobits, Hobitzer, vars. of Howitz, 
Howitzer. 

Hobnail (hp-bn/U), sb. 1594. [f. Hob sb .2 
+ Nail. 1 x. A nail with a massive head and 
short tang, used for protecting the soles of 
heavy boots and shoes. 9. transf. A man who 
wears hobnailed bonis; a rustic, clodhopper 
1645. 3. attrib. or ad 7. Clownish, boorish 

1624. 

Comb. h. liver, a cirrhotic liver, studded with small 
prominences resembling hobnails. Hence Ho'bn&U 
v. to set with hobnails: to trample down, as with 
hobnailed shoes. Ho*bnailed a. set with hobnails ; 
transf rustic, boorish. 

Ho*b-nob, phr. and adv. 1601. [Orig. a 
var. of hah nab ; see Hab adv.'] x. pnr. Hob , 
nob ; have or have not; in Shaks., app. give 
or take 9. adv. = Hab nab (Hab adv. 1) ; 
hit or miss ; at random 1660. 3. Hob or nob, 

hob a nob, hob and nob (prob. = give 01 
(and) take) ; used by two persons drinking to 
each other 1756. b. quasi-a*//. On terms of 
good-fellowship 1851. 

I.. Hob, nob, is his word: giu’t or take't Twel . N. 
111. iv. 262. 

Ho*b-nob, v. 1763. [From the adv. phr. ; 
see prec. 3.] z. intr. To drink lo each other, 
drink together. 9. To hold familiar intercourse, 
be on f imiliar terms with 1828. 

Ho*b-nob, sb. 1761. [f. as prec.] +1. A 

* sentiment ’ used in hob-nobbing -1770. 9. A 
drinking to each other or together 1825. 

Hobo (hdkrb*). U.S. 1891. [?] A tramp. 
Hoboe, hoboy, vars. of Hautboy. 
Hobson's choice : see Choice sb. 
Hob-thrush, Hob-thrust. Obs. exc. dial. 
1590. [f. Hob sb. 1 + OE. }yrs , ON. J>urs giant, 
goblin. J 1. A goblin. 9. (In full h.-t . louse.) 
A wood-louse (dial.) 1838. 

|[HocCO (lyke). 1834. [Native name in 
Guiana.] A bird of the family Cracidx (Curas- 
sows). 

Hochheimer : see Hockamore. 

+Hock (lyk), sb. 1 Obs. [OE. hoe.) A name 
for malvaceous plants, esp. the Common and 
Marsh Mallow and the Hollyhock -i6zx« 
Hock (fy?k). sb.* x 540. [A by-forra of hoj, 
hock, Hough. j x. The joint In the hinder leg 
of a quadruped between the true knee and the 
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fetlock, the angle of which points backward. 
9. The knuckle end of a gammon of bacon 
1706. 3. attrib., as h. action , etc. 164s. 

Hock (hpk), sb£ 2695. [Shortened f. 
Hockamore.] The wine called in German 
Hochheimer , produced at Hochheim on the 
Main ; hence, any White German wine. Also 
attrib. 

Hock, sb.* 1530. [? shortened from h~k. 

Hook. | A rod. stick, or chain, with a hook at 
the end. Evelyn. 

Hock, v. 1563. [f. Hock sb* ; cf. Hough 
v .] trans. To disable by cutting the tendons 
ot the hock; to houfh, hamstring. 
tHock&more (hp*k&m 5 ®j). 1673. [Angli- 
cized f. Hochheimer ;] » Hock sb.* -1747. 

Hock-cart. Now only Hist. 1648. [Cf. 
Hockey *.] The cart which carried home the 
last load of the harvest. 

Hock-day. Now only Hist. ME. [?] The 
second Tuesday after Easter Sunday (or, ac- 
cording to some, Easter week): an important 
term-day, and, from the 14th c., a popular festi- 
val ; also pi. including the preceding Monday.. 
fHocket. 1601. [a. F. hoquet .] 1. - 
Hicket, Hiccup -1617. 9. Medixval Mus . 

An interruption of a voice-part by rests, so as 
to produce a broken or spasmodic effect. Now 
Hist. 1776. 

Hockey 1 (hp-ki), bawkey (bgki), hor- 
sey- I 555- P] The feast at harvest-home 
(local). Also attrib . 

Hockey 2 (hp*ki). 1537. [? conn. w. OF. 
hoquet * crook '.] 1. An outdoor game of ball 

played with sticks hooked 01 curved at one end, 
with which the players of each side drive the 
ball towards their opponents’ go.il. 9 . (U.S.) 
The stick ustd in this game 1839. 3. attrib. 

(h.-stick 1527). 

fHockle, v. 1 1668. [app. f. Hock sb 2 ] 

'l‘o hough, to hamstring. 

Hockle, v.2 local. ? Obs. 1746. To cut up 
(stubble). 

Hockmoney. Also hocking-. 1480-5. The 
money collected at hock tide. 

Hocktide. Obs. exc. Hist. 1484. [f. hock- 
in Hock-day + Tide.] The season of the 
hock days: Hock Monday and Tuesday (the 
second Monday and Tuesday after Laster- 
day), long kept as a festival with various tradi- 
tional customs. 

Hocus (hJu-kas), sb. 1640. [Short for Ho- 
cus Focus, Hocus-pocus.] ti. A conjuror 
-1699; + transf. an imix»stor (South). 9 . Jug- 
glery, deception. Obs. or arch. 165a. 3. 

Drugged liquor (mod.). 

Hocus (hJu kas), v. 1675. [fi prec.] 1* 
trans. To * hoax ’. a. To stupefy with drugs, 
esp. for a criminal purpose; hence, to drug 
(liquor) 183!. 

Hocus-pocus (htfu-kas pJn-kw), sb. ( a .) 
1634. [Name of or for a conjuror, being the 
first words of a sham I^tin formula used by 
one.J ft. A conjuror, juggler. Also transf. a 
trickster. -1 7 . . 3. Used as a formula (some- 
times with allusion to an assumed derivation 
from hoc est corpus) 1633. 3. A juggler’s trick ; 

jugglery; sleight of hand; trickery, deception 
1647. 4. attrib. or adj. J uggling ; cheating, 

tricky 1668. 

1. He opens an Hole us Poem do's his fists H. More. 
s The hocus pocus of a popish priest cannot turn 
bread into flesh Flxtchkr. Hence Hocill»pocns 
v. intr. to juggle 1 to practise deception: trans. to 
play tricks upon. 

Hod (hpd), sb. 1481. [app. a var. of Hot 
sb. 1 in same sense.] x. An open receptacle for 
carrying mortar, bricks, etc. ; also the quantity 
earned in it. a. A receptacle for carrying or 
holding coal. Orig. dial, and U.S. 1825, 

Comb, h.-bearer, -carrier = Hodman, q. v. 

Hod, early ME. f. Had, -hood, condition, 
etc. 

Hodden (hp'd’n). Sc. 1591. [?] X* Coarse 
woollen cloth, as made formerly by country 
weavers on their hand-looms. Also attrib. 
9. Hodden grey. Grey hodden, made without 
dyeing, by a mixture of fleeces. Applied to 
cloth having the natural colour of the wool. 
Hence typical of rusticity 1794* 


it (man), a (post), on (loed). v (c*t). f(Fr. chtf). a (ever), ai (/, qye). 9 tFr. eau d# viq). i (ftrt). i (Psyche). 9 (whet). p(g#t). 



HODDY-DODDY 

Hoddy-doddy. Obs. exc. dial. 1553. p a 
nursery reduplication ; 1. dod in Dodmaj* a 
•hell-snail. The element hoddy- also seems to 
mean 1 snail * (or ? horned). ] 

A. sb, 1. A small shell-snail {dial.), +9. A 
short dumpy person -1703. ta. A cuckold, 
with ref. to the * horns 1 (of. sense 1) -*656. 

B. adj. 1. Short and dumpy 1824. a. dial. 

Confused, in a whirl 1809. 
fHoddypeak. 1500. [f. hoddy (see prec.) 
+ Peak sb. or v.\ A fool, noodle, blockhead 

a). ME* [Abbrev. and altered 
from Roger.] z. As a typical name for the 
English rustic. a. Jelly Hedge (also Jolly 
Roger), the pirate's flag bearing the Death's 
Head and Cross-bones 1822. 

Comb . H.-xtuor, a razor made to sell to Hodge; 
hence, in Carlyle, a sham. 

Hodge-podge (ly-d^p sb. ME. (A 
corruption of Hotchpotch, prob. assim. to 
prec.J 1. Hotchpotch i. 1622. 9. con- 

temptuous. A clumsy mixture of ingredients 
1615. 3. — Hotchpotch 2. ME. 4. attrib ., 

as hodge-podge act, a legislative act embracing 
incongruous matters 160a. Hence Hodge- 
podge v . trams, to make a hodge-podge of; 
also intr. So fHo'dgepot — Hodge-podge i. 
Hodgkin's disease. 1877. [f. Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin (1798-1866), who first described it.] 
A disease marked by enlargement of the lym- 
phatic glands and spleen, with progressive 
anaemia ; also called lympkadenoma . 
Hodiernal (h<?«di5*jnal), a. 1656. [f. L. 
hodiemus, f. hod it to-day + -AL.1 Of or be- 
longing to the present day. So tHo’diern a. 

Hodman (hfdm&n). 1587. [f. IIod sb.* 

1 + Man.] 1. A man who carries the hod ; a 
bricklayer's labourer. Also Jig . a. A term of 
contempt applied by undergraduates of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who were King's Scholars of 
Westminster School, to those who were not, 
and hence to other undergraduates 1677. 

Hodmandod f hp dm&ndf.ri'), sb. ( a .) 1696. 
[Redupl. var. of Doom an; cf. Hoddy-doddy.] 
1* A shell-snail, a dodman. Also fig. ta. Cor- 
rupt for Hottentot -1729. 3. adj. Short and 
clumsy 1825. 

Holograph (hpilograr). 1846. [f. Gr. 

way + -7 pa*f>os.'] i. Math. A curve, of 
which the radius vector represents in magni- 
tude and direction the velocity of a moving 
particle. Also attnb. a. A machine for 
registering the paces of a horse, etc. (Com- 
monly, but erron., spelt odograph.) 1883. 
Hence Hodograplilc a. Hodogra*phicaliy 
adv. by means of a h. 

Hodometer (had^-m/Uj), odometer. 
X791. [f. Gr. 48t i way + fsirpov ; cf. F. ado- 

rn it re, whence the more frequent spelling with- 
out A,] An instrument attached to the wheel 
of a vehicle, which records the distance tra- 
versed; also a wheel used by surveyors, hav- 
ing a recording apparatus in the centre, and 
trundled along by a handle. Also applied to a 
pedometer. So Hodome*trical a. relating to 
the measurement of a ship's way, or to a h. 
Hodo'snetry, odo*metry, measurement, as by 
a h., of distances traversed. 

Hoe (hJu), sb.l Obs . exc. dial. [OE. hSh, 
k4 % sir. masc. OTeut. +hanho-, from ablaut 
stem of Hang v. Cf. Heuoh .1 4 A projecting 
ridge of land, a promontory ’ (Sweet) ; a height 
ending abruptly or steeply Now only in 
place-names, etc. 

That loftio place at Plimmouth calTd the Host 
Drayton, , 

(hda), jA® ME. [a. F, home 1 OHG. 

houtvd (mod.G. Kaut ), hoe, mattock, pickax, f. 
hovutan to Hew .1 jl* A tool used chiefly lor 
breaking up or loosening the surface of the 
ground, hoeing up weeds, covering plants with 
soil, etc. It consists of a thin iron blade fixed 
transversely at the end of a long handle, a. A 
dentist’s excavating instrument, shaped like aj 

Dutch n.. Scuffle h, kinds of thmat-hees, as dist. 
from drawdkoee (the original type). 

Hoe, sb.% local. 1804. fa. ON. hd-r (Da. 
kaa) dog-fish, shark,] In Orkney and Shetland 
the t^cfcftd Dqg-fish, Squalus acanthias* Comb. 
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h. -mother (contracted homer), the Basking 
Shark, Selachus maxim us, 

Hoe, v. ME. [f. Hoe L intr. To 

use a hoe; to work with a hoe. a* trans. To 
weed (crops), tliin out (plants), 4 cultivate ', 
with a hoe 1693. g* To break or stir up (the 
ground) with a hoe 17x3. . 4. with adv. To dig 
up, raise up, fake aw*ry, cut down* cover in, 
with a hoe 1699. 

Hoe-cake (hffulc/ik). U.S. 1793. LQ'W- 
cake baked on (he broad thin blade of a cotton- 
field hoe (Cent. Diet,).] Coarse bread, made 
of Indian meal, water, and salt. usu. in the 
form of a thin cake. 

Hoe *-plougb, sb. ? Obs. 1733. •* IJokse- 
hoe. Hence as v, 

||Hoey. 1865. (Chinese hfty (hfli), society, 
club, guild,] A society of Chinese; esp. a 
secret society. 

Hog (hf>g), ME. [late OE. hoggj\ I. A 
swine reared for slaughter; spec, a castrated male 
swine; hence, a swine generally, b. l/.S. Pork 
i860, a. Used as the name of the species ; - 
Swine. b. Formerly spec, a wild boar of the 
second year. 1483. 3. Applied to different 

species of the family Suidx 173a. 4. A young 

sheep that has not yet been shorn 1296. b. 
Specialized aschilver-or ewe-h . , tup-h . , etc. 1607. 
c. Short for h.-Jlecce, - wool 1854. d. Applied to 
domestic animals of a year old 1775. 5. fig. A 

coarse, self-indulgent, gluttonous, or filthy 
person ME. b. spec . A road hog (RqadjJ.) 1906. 
6, slang. A shilling 1673. 7- a. A sort of broom 
or brush for cleaning a ship’s bottom 1769. b. 
Paper-making. A device for agitating the pulp 
so as to keep it of uniform consistence 1807. 

Phrase. To go the ivhole k. : to go all the way, to do 
the thing thoroughly (slang); hence, in derivative uses. 

attrib. and Comb. a. h. -cholera, the swine-fever ; 
.constable a Hoc-reeve; hog(*s)-flesh, pork; 
hogt’shgreue, the laid or fat of a h. I h.-pen, 
•pound, a pigsty; -ring, a ring put into the snout 
of a nig to prevent grubbing; -wallow, a hollow in 
which pigs waUow; also, spec, in U.S., a natural 
depression having this appearance ; -ward, A swine- 
herd 1 hog(’fl)-yoke, a frame of wood put round a 
hng'-« neck to prevent its getting through hedges. 

b. From sense 4 • h.-bull, a yearling bull j -colt, 
a yearling colt ; -fence, pasture fenced off for feeding 
young sheep or ‘hogs’ during the winter; -fleece, 
the fleece obtained from a ‘ hug ’ ; -lamb, a castrated 
wether lamb • -sheep » sense 4 ; -wool — sense 4 c. 

C. In names of animals resembling the hog, or in. 
frsling swine, ns h.-ape, the mandrill baboon, Simla 
po> carta; -beetle, a beetleof the family Cureulionidm ; 
-caterpillar, 4 the larva of a Sphinx-moth, Darapsa 
myron , so called from the swollen thoracic joints’ 
(Cent. Diet .) ; -choke, -choker (VS.), an American 
sole, Achirus line at us, of no market value; -moose, 
the shrew. mouse; -Sticker, a N. American fish, the 
Hammer-head, Hypentelium nigricans t -tapir, the 
Mexican tapir; -tick, a tick parasitic on swine, 
Hxmatopinus sttis. 

d. In names of plants devoured by, fit for, or left to 
hogs or swine, as hog('s)- grass, Swine’s Cress, 
Senebiera Coronopus ; hog(’s)-meat. (a) Aristolochia 
grandtfiora , (b) Botrkaavia decumbent of Jamaica; 
n. -peanut, a twining plant of U.S., Amphicarpma 
monoica (N.O. Leguminnxm), having purplish flowers 
and fleshy pea-shaped fruits ; hog's bane, Goosefoot 
or Sowbane ; hog's bread, Sowbread, Cyclamen \ 
also » hog-meat b j hog's garlic, Allium ursinum ; 
hog’s madder. Ragwort, Senecio Jacobssa ; h.- 
wort, Ueptaion graveoletu (N.O. Euphorbiaccss) 
of U.S. 

Hog, jM local. 179a [?] A heap of pota- 
toes or turnips covered with straw and soil ; a 

4 pit \ 

Hog (hpg), 1769. [f. Hog xJ.i] L 
trans. a. To arch (the back) upward like that 
of a hog. b. To cause (a ship, her keel, etc.) 
to arch upwards in the centre, as the result of 
a strain 1798. a. intr. To rise arch-wise in 
the centre, as a ship when the ends droop 
1818. 3. trans. To cut (a horse's mane) short, 
so that it stands up like a hog's bristles 1769. 
4. To make a 1 hog ' of fa lamb) 1853. 5. To 

appropriate greedily ( U, S. slang) 1887. b. intr. 
To behave as a road hog X995. 6. To clean 
a ship's bottom with a ' hog r X65X. 

Hog, ».* 1730. [f. Hog.8] To store 

(potatoes, etc,) in a hog (see Hoo sb. % ), 
Hogarthian (begaujnfin), a. 1798. [f. 

William Hogarth , satirical painter and carica- 
turist + -LAN.] Of or pertaining to Hogarth, 
or like his style of painting. 
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Ho-gtack, bog-tack. Also bog's back. 

1661. x. A back like that of a hog. 9 . Any- 
thing sliaped like a hog s back ; e*P- 3 sharply 
crested hill-ridge, steep on each side and 
sloping gradually at each end; a steep ridge of 
upheavmi834. 3. w Hoc-frame 1886. Hence 
Ho'g-backed a. having a back like a hog's; 
having a rise in the middle like a hc^'s hack. 
Hog-brace: «Hog-fkamk. 
fHog-cote. Also bog’s-cote. ME. A 
pigsty -1707. 

Ho g-deer. 1771. x. Name of two small 
Indian deer, Axis porcinm and A. maenlatus. 
9. The Babiroussa or Indian hog 1777. 
tHogen, ttogan (hJ«*gdu). 1657. [Abbrev. 
of next.] 

A. adj. x. High and mighty; superlatively 
fine “1733. a. Dutch 1710. B. j$. i. A Dutch- 
man ; pi. the Dutch, the States-General -1679. 
9. Strong drink -173 7. 

Hogen Mogen Also 

Hogan Mogan. 1638. [Perversion of Du. 
Hoogm ogen dh eiden , 1 High Mightinesses the 
title of the States-General. In transit senses 
occ. with small initial letters.] 

A. sb. tx. 4 Their High Mightinesses’, the 
States-General of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands *-1685. a. Hence, the Dutch; a 
Dutchman: contemptuous 1679. fg. transf. 
Any high and mighty person, (joe. or con- 
temptuous.) -X713- 

3. White-hall . . where our Hogens Mogens or Coun- 
cell of State sit 1649. 

B, attrib. and adj. 1. Dutch, {contemptuous.) 

1658. ta. High and mighty. (Often contemp- 
tuous.) -1705. +g. Strong, heady (of drink) 

-1663. 

Hog-fish. 1597. [f. Hoo sbj + Fish. Cf. 
OF .porpeis (: — L. perevm pi seem ), Porpoise.] 
ti. The Porpoise or Sea-hog -1686. ta. The 
West African Manatee -1613. 3. A fish of the 

genus Scorpxna, having bristles on the head 
1608. 4. Also applied to the W. Indian 

Lachnolscmus maximus or suillus, having 14 
dorsal spines, and the log-perch, Pcrcina ca- 
prodes, of N. American rivers 1734. 

Hog-frame. 1864. Shipbuilding ■, etc. A 
fore-and-aft frame, usually above deck and 
forming together with the frame of the vessel a 
truss to prevent hogging. Also called hog- 
brace, hogging-frame . 

fHo-ggaster. ME. [med.L. hogaster , dim. 
from Eng. hog. ] 1. A boar in its third year 

-1831. a. A young sheep, a hog or hogget 
-1706. 

Hogged (hf?gd\ ppl. a. 1764. [£ Hoo v. 1 
4- -ED *.] x. a. Of a ship: Drooping at stem 
and stern; hog-'backed. b. Of a road: Raised 
in the centre. 1769. a. Of a horse's mane; 
Cut off short 1764. 

Hogger (bf7*g9i). Sc. and n. dial . 1681. 

[?| 1. A stocking without a foot used as a 

gaiter, a. A short piece of pipe used as a con- 
nexion. Hence h.-pipe, -pump. 1851. 
Hoggerel, hogrel (hp-garei, hp -grill). 1530. 
[dim. of Hog x. A young sheep of the 
second year. ta. ■■ HOGGET t. X786. 
Hoggery (ly-gari). 1819. [f. Ho o sb. 1 + 
-ery. | x. A hog-yard. 9. Hogs or swine 
collectively 1856. 8. Hoggishness {rare) 1864. 

a. Crime and shame And all their h. trample your 
smooth world Mas. Browning. 

Hogget (h^ get). Also -it. 153a [f. Hog 
sb. 1 + -ET.l x. A young boar of the second 
year. ? Of*. 1786. 9. A yearling sheep 1538 

8. A year-old colt (dial.) 1787. 4. attrib. 

1841. 

Ho*ggtn. 1853. [? same as hogging, t 

Hog v. 1 ] Screened or sifted gravel. 
Hogging-frame: - Hog-frame. 
Hoggish (hp-gij), a, 1348. [fi Hoo sbA + 
-ISH.J Of, belonging to, or characteristic of 
a hog; swinish, piggish; gluttonous; filthy; 
mean, selfish. 

Is not a h. Life the height of some Mens Wishes 
Shaftesb. Hence Ho^ggish-ly adv., -ness. 

Hog gum. 1756. \t Hog sbj 4 Gum sb. J 
A kind of gum or resin Obtained from various 
trees in tha W. Indies, etc. Hence Hog- gum 
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ffib’glierd. ME. [£ Hoo sb.* + Herd sb.'* ] 
A swineherd -1704. 

Hog in armour. 1660. z* An awkward or 
•lumsy person, stiff and ill at ease in his attire. 
(Hence Thackeray's 'Count Hogeinarmo'.) 

a. The nine-banded armadillo, Dasypus or 
Tatusia novemeinctus 1729. 

Ho-g-louse. 1587. [f. Hog j£.i + Louse.] 
The woodlouse. 

Hogmanay (hp*gin&n£i*, -n*«)* Sc. and n. 
1680. [App. of French origin. See N.E.D.] 
The name given, in Scotland, etc., to the last 
day of the year, also called ' Cake-day ' ; the 
gift of an oatmeal cake, or the like, expected by 
children on that day; the word shouted by 
children calling at friends' houses and soliciting 
this customary gift Also attrib . 

Hog mane. 1804. [See Hog v\ 3.] The 
mane of a horse when cut short. Hence Ho'g- 
maned a . 

Ho a g-nose. 173 6. A name given to some 
N. American species of ugly but harmless 
snakes of the genus Heterodol t. More fully 
Hog-nose snake. 

Ho*g-nut. 1771. I. U. S. The Broom 
Hickory, Cary a porcina; also its fruit 1829. a. 
The Earth-nut or Pig-nut, Bunium fiexuosum. 
+HogO (hdn-go). See also Haut-goOt. 
2649. [prop, hogoo , anglicized sp. of F, haul 
goat high flavour.] x.« Haut-goOt x. -1688. 

b. A high or putrescent flavour; a taint; a 

stench, stink. Also fig. -1852. 3. -* Haut- 

goOt 3. -1736. Hence tHogo'd a, 1663. 

Ho-g-plum, 1697. I. The fruit of the 
species Spondias, esp. S . lute a, a common 
food for hogs in the W. Indies, etc. Also the 
tree, more fully called Hog-plum tree, b. In 
N. America applied to the wild-lime of Florida 
(XimeniaV the Chickasaw plum (Prunus 
angustifolia ), etc. 1889. 

Ho*g-reeve. U.S. 1689. [f. Hog sbA + 
Reeve.] An officer charged with the preven- 
tion or appraising of damages by stray swine. 
Formerly a town officer in New England. 
Ho-g's bean, ho-g-bean. 1866. Herb, A 
transL of the word Hyoscyatnus. 

Ho*g-score. Also bog's score. 1787. 
Curling. A distance-line drawn across the rink 
at about one-sixth of the rink's length from the 
tee, which a stone must cross in order to count. 
Also fig 

Hog s fennel. 1585. A name for some 
weeds with fennel-like leaves: a. Sow-fennel, 
Peucedanum officinale ; b. Mayweed, Anthemis 
Cotula. 


Hogshead (V*gzhed). ME. [f. hog’s poss. 
of Htx; sbfi + Head.] x. A large cask for 
liquids, etc.; spec, one of a definite capacity, 
which varied for different liquids and com- 
modities. a. Hence, Such a caskful of liquor ; 
a liquid measure containing 63 old wine-gallons 
( *• 52^ imperial gallons), Abbrev. hhd. 1483. 
b. Of other commodities: A cask of varying 
capacity, in later use holding from xoo to 140 
gallons 1491. 3. Applied allusively to a person 

1515- 

3. His Jabberment in Law, the flashiest and the 
fustiest that ever corrupted in such an unswill’d h. 
Milt. 

Ho*g-skin, ho-gskin. 1700. X. The skin 
of a hog; leather made of this, pigskin ; chiefly 
attrib . 1705. a. The skin of a hog used as a 
wine-bottle. 

Hog's pudding. 16x4. The entrail of a 
hog, variously stuffed with oatmeal, suet, tripe, 
etc., or with flour, currants, and spice. 

Ho gsty. Also bog’s sty. 1475. A pigsty. 
Ho g-tie, v. U.S. 1894. rf.Hoo^.i 1.] 
trans. To secure by tying the four feet, or the 
hands and feet, together. 

Hog-trough (ly-gt^O. Also hog's 
trough. 1530. A trough for hogs to feed out 
of. b. — hog-wallow (see Hog sb. 1 ) 1807, 
Heg-wash. Also hog's wash. 1440. 
[See Wash itf.J Swill given to pigs. 
HO'gweed. 1707. A name given to herbs 
pleasing to, or fit only for, hogs; e.g. in Eng- ( 
land, to Cow-parsnip, Heracleum Sphondylium\ I 
in UJ>., to Ambrosia artemisin folia. I 


Hohl-flute (hdb-Ifltfl). 1660. [ad. Ger. 
kohlfiote, lit. hollow flute.] An open 8-ft. flute- 
stop on an organ, having a soft hollow tone. 
Hol, int . Holden : see Hoy, Hoyden. 
Hoick (hoik), v. slang or colloq. 1907. 
[Perh. var. Hike v . (sense ah] 1 . trans. To lift 
up or hoist, esp. with a jerk. a. To force (an 
aeroplane) to climb up steeply 1918. 

Hoicks 1 hoiks), hoick (hoik), interj. 1607. 

, Eailier hoika, hoie a (with the hound's name), 
app. var. of hyke a (Turbervile). Cf. Yoicks.J 
\ call used in hunting to incite the hounds. 
Abo trans f. Hence Hoicks (hoick) v, trans. to 
incite with ' hoicks l* ; intr. to ' hark back\ 

|| Hoi polloi (hoi pp*loi). 1837. [Gr. ol voKKol 
the many.] The masses, the rabble. 

Hoise (noiz), v. Obs. exc. dial. [In 15- 
x6th c. hysse y hyce, corresp. w. Icel. hisa , Norw., 
Sw. hiss a, LG. hie sen, kissen\ also F, kisser , 
etc. The English examples are app. the earli- 
est.] x. trans. To raise by means of tackle or 
other mechanical appliance. Orig. nautical ; 
often with up. 1490. 9. To raise aloft, lift up; 

cf. Heeze v. 1548. ta. To exalt, elevate; to 
raise in amount or price -1730. t4« To lift 

and remove -1750. +5. intr, (for pass.) To rise 
-1570. 

x. We . . hoiased laile* for Sidon 16x5. The kettle to 
the top was hoist Swift, a. Phr. Hoist with his awn 
petard (Shaks.)i blown into the air with his own 
Domb ; hence, injured or destroyed by his own device 
for the ruin of others. Hence Hol’ser, one who or 
that which hoises. Hoise sb. a lift. 

Holst. sb. 1654. [f. Hoist ».] 1. An act 

of hoisting; a lift. 9. Something hoisted; 
Naut. a number of flags hoisted together as a 
signal 1805. 3. An elevator, a lift, etc. 1835. 

4. Naut. a. The middle part of a mast. b. 
The perpendicular height of a sail or a flag, 

c. The fore edge of a staysail. 1764. 

a. As the last h. was handed down Nelson turned 
to CapLain Blackwood . . with 1 Now I can do no more ' 
180s. 

Hoist (hoist), v. 1548. [orig. a corruption 
of hoiss, Hoise v.\ cf. grajf, graft .] 1. trans. 
To raise aloft; to set or put up. (Also with 
up.) b. spec . To lift up on the back of another 
in order to receive a flogging 1719. a. « 
Hoise v. x. t3- - Hoise v. 4. -1762. t4. 

To overtax -x6ix. 5. — Hoise v. 5. 1647. 

1. Ant. 4- Cl. iv. xii. 34. We saw the two forts h. 
their colours 1748. a. Phr. To h. down : to lower. 

Hoist-, in comb.: hoista way ( U.S.) f a 
mechanical lift or elevator; h.-bridge, a form 
of drawbridge, in which the leaf or platform is 
raised ; -hole, an opening through which things 
are hoisted; -rope; -way (U.S.) «* hoist-hole, 
the shaft of a lift or elevator. 

Hoit, v. Obs. or dial. Also hoyt. 1594. 
[? Cf. Hoyden.] 1. intr. 'To indulge in 
riotous and noisy mirth ' (Nares) ; to act the 
hoyden. 2. To limp. Sc. 1693. 

Hoity-toity (hoi-ti toi'ti), sb. t adj. t adv. t 
interj. 1657. [app. a deriv. of prec., with re- 
duplication.] A. sb. 1. Riotous or giddy be- 
haviour ; disturbance ; flightiness. Also b. 
Huffiness. a. A hoyden, romp (dial.) 1719. 
B. adj. Frolicsome, giddy. Also b. Assuming, 
petulant, huffy. 169a +C. adv . In a frolic- 

some or giddy manner -1763, D. interj. 
An exclam, of surprise or contempt, esp. at 
flighty or unduly assuming speech or action 

}§&.„ , sb. [OE. hocor\ perh. related to 
OE. hux, husc ' mockery root hue-, hoc -.] 
Mockery, derision ; scorn ; abuse -ME Hence 
fHoker v, to mock, scorn, revile. tHo’kerful 
a., scornful. tHokerly adv. scornfully, mock- 
ingly, contemptuously. 

Hoker moker, obs. f. Hugger-mugger. 
Hokum (hija kam). orig. U.S. Theatrical 
slang. 1922. [?A blending of Hocus-pocus 

and Bunkum.] Theatrical speech, action, etc., 
designed to make a sentimental or melodramatic 
appeal to an audience ; hence, bunkum. 

Hol : see Whole. 

Holarctlc (hcU-iktik), a. 1883. ft, Or. 
Shot whole (Holo-) + Arctic.] In the 
Geographical Distribution of Animals ; Of or 
pertaining to the entire northern or arctic region, 
as the H. region, or H. family of birds. 


Hold, sbA OE. [ L Hold *.] 

L 1. The action or an act of holding, keep- 
ing in hand, or grasping; grasp. Also, an 
opportunity of holding, occas. almost concr. , 
something to hold by. (The main current 
sense.) a. fig. A grasp which is not physical 
ME 3. Confinement, custody, imprisonment 
(arch.) ME. 1*4. Contention, struggle; resis- 
tance -1654. 

s. Phr. To catchy get, lay , lose, take h. In holds 
(Wrestling, etc.), at grips. Let go thy h. Lear 11. iv. 
73. a. Tarrv lew, The Law hath yet another h. on 
you Merch. V. iv. i. 347. Phr. Keep a good h. of the 
land, i. e. keep as near it as can be done wilh safety. 

n. concr. ti. Property held; a holding; 
spec, a tenement. Cf. Copyhold, etc. -1590. 
2. A place of refuge or shelter ; a lui king-place 
ME. 3. A fort or fortress ; a Stronghold 
(arch.) ME. 4. Something which is laid hold 
of, or by or with which anything is laid hold of 
1578 ; a thing that holds something 1517. t5- 

A/us. The sign now called a pause 1674. 6. A 

prison-cell 1717. 

a. Cymb. 11 1. iii. 90. 3. Some greater Roman h. 

Lytton. 4. John in. iv. 138. Locks, or Holds for 
water Plot. 

Hold (h^uld), sb.’t 1591. [Corruption of 
Holl, Hole, prob. by association w. prec.] 
The interior cavity in a ship or vessel below the 
deck (or lower deck), where the cargo is stored. 

Sixe foote water in h. Raleigh. 

Hold, sb 3 Now only Hist. [a. ON. hpldr, 
identified with OE. hue left, Ger. held, in Norse 
law 'a kind of higher yeoman, the owner of 
allodial land ’, poet, a ' man ’.] In OE. times, 
an officer of rank in the Danelaw, correspond- 
ing to the High Reeve among the English. 

Hold (hihild), v. Pa. t. held; pa. pple. 
held, arch, holden (hdu*ld'n). [A Com. Teut. 
redupl. str. vb. OE. haldan , kealdan, pa. t. 
heold, pple. haldcn, healden. The pa. pple. be- 
cameMrn; in 16th c. this oegan to be replaced 
by held , and is now arch., but preserved by its 
use in legal and formal language.] 

I. trans. fi. To keep watch over, keep in 
charge, herd, 'keep' (sheep, etc.); to rule 
(men). Only in OE. and early ME. 9. To 
keep from getting away; to keep fast, grasp 
OK. 3. To keep from falling, to sustain or 
support OE. b. In pregnant sense : To hold 
so as to keep in position, guide, control, or 
manage 15 77. +c. To endure, ' stand ' -1664. 
4. To carry, sustain, bear (the body, or a 
member) ME. 5. To have or keep within it ; 
to retain (fluid, etc.) ; esp. to contain (vo much); 
to have capacity for OE. 6. To have or keep 
as one’s own ; to own, as property ; to be in 
possession or enjoyment of OE. b. To occupy 
(a position, office, quality, etc.) ME. c. Mil. 
To keep forcibly against an adversary, defend; 
to occupy OE. d. To occupy, be in (a place); 
to retain possession or occupation of ME. e. 
fig. Of disease, error, etc.: To possess, affect, 
occupy ME. 7. To keep, preserve, retain; 
not to let go; to rivet the attention of. Also 
with complement. OE. +b. To continue to 
occupy ; to * keep ' -1795. ®* T° koep together, 

to carry on ; to perform (any function) ; to 
keep (company, silence, etc.); to use (language) 
habitually and constantly OE. to- To keep 
unbroken or inviolate ; to observe, abide by ; 
the opposite of to break or violate -1625. xo. 
To oblige, bind, constrain. Obs. or arch. ME. 
zx. To keep back from action, hinder, prevent, 
restrain. Obs. or arch. exc. in special phrases. 
OE. z 9. To have or keep in the mind, enter- 
tain OE. b. With objective clause : To think, 
consider, believe (that) ME. c. To think, 
consider, esteem. Const, with simple com pi. 
or (arch.) with as, for , or with infin. ME. d. 
Of a Judge or court of law : To decide 1642. 
e. To have in a specified relation to the mind 
or thought; e.g. to hold in esteem ME. txg. 
To offer as a wager ; to ' lay ’ -1768. fb. To 
accept as a wager -16a 6. U 14. Billiards. » 
Hole v. II. 9. [A corruption of hole, by asso- 
ciation of holed and hold. J 1869. 

7 >. A Cr. v. iii. 59. A . . boy rushed up. .to h. the 
rector's horse 1899. b. U.S. To keep hack, detain 
(in custody), keep under arrest 1891. 3. Ten brode 

arowis hilde he there Chaucbr. To h. good trumps 
1879, the baby 1898. b. To h. the Plow B. Googc, 
a musket 1631. c. To h. compare Wallis, 5* 
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More diuels then vaste hell can h. Midi. N. v. I. 9, 
This jus holds two pints {mod.), 6. Phr. To have 

and to A . : see Havi v. Farms are held on a variety 
of tenure 1844. b. To h. a place during good be* 
haviour 180% land or a superior lord Chuuk, a title 
by diploma Scott, 7, To h. the breath Purchas. 
She . .found herself held by his eves 1885. To h to a 
Promise Shaks., at bay 189a, b. She halt hire chambre 
Chaucer. 8 . To h. converse Carv, a meeting 1840. 

10. So we.. turned back, being holden (= Beholokn) 
to the gentleman Pepys. ti. Phr. Toh. one'* Tongue, 
is. The Church of England holds the three creeds as 
well as we 1667. d. The Court.. held that the plea 
to its jurisdiction was insufficient 1863. 

II. intr. and absol. 1. To do the act of 
holding; to keep hold; to cling ME. tb. In 
the imper., used in offering; = Here 1 take it i 
[ — F. tiens, ] -1605. c. Comm. To retain goods, 
etc. ; not to sell 1890. d. Of a female animal : 
To retain the seed ; to conceive. Also to k . to 
(the male). 16x4. a. Of things : To maintain 
connexion; not to give way or become loose 
M E. 3. To remain attached ; to adhere, keep, 
‘stick’ to; to abide by ME. 4. To have 
capacity or contents ; spec. Of a covert ; To 
contain game 1581. 5. To derive title to 

something (of or from) ME. +b. To be held 
(of or from ) -1605. 6. To depend ; to belong 

or pertain. Now only as fig. from prec. ME. 
7. To maintain ones position; of a place*, to 
be held or occupied ; to hold out OE. 8. To 
continue in a state or course ; to last, endure 
ME.; to be or remain valid; to subsist; to 
apply ME. 9. To continue to go, keep going, 
go on, or make one’s way 1450. 10. To take 

place, be held; to occur, prevail X461. xx. 
(for re/l.) To restrain oneself, refrain (from ) ; to 
stop. Often in imper. as an exclam. : «- Stop I 
arch. 1589. i9. In shooting: To aim 188 1. 

f. There was no anchor, none. To h. by Tennyson. 
b. Hold, there's money for thee Shak 9. a The 
lashings held bravely 1891. 3. Hee will holde to the 
one, and despise the other Matt. vi. 24. 5. As thou 

doest h. of thy kyng, so doth thy tenaunt holde of the 
155 °* b. My crown is absolute, and holds of none 
Dryden. 7. Our force by Land Hath Nobly held 
Ant. A- CL III. xiii. 170. Phr. To h. with (arch, of, 
lorn, for): to maintain allegiance to; to side with; 
mod. colloq. to agree with or approve of. 8. The frost 
still held 1888. Phr. To h. good, true. 9. Phr. To 
h. on one's way. course. 10. Stormy weather again 
holds in north of Scotland 1892. xi. Hold, .a thought 
has struck me 1 Sheridan. 

Phrases. To h. at Bay (sb.* 4), to h. one's Breath, 
to h. a Candle to, to Have and to h., to h. the Field, 
to A. one's Ground, to h. with the Harr and run 
with the hounds, to h. one's Jaw, to h. one s Nose, to 
h. one's Peace, to h. (in) Play, to A. Short , to h. Tack, 
to h. one's Tongue, etc. : see these words. 

Hold . . hand. a. To k. one’s hand to stay one's 
hand in the act of doing something; hence gen. to 
refrain. tb. To A. hand : (a) to bear a hand, co- 
operate! (b) to be on an equality with, to match. 
fC. To A. in hand : to assure (one); to pay attention 
to 1 to keep in suspense. Hold . • head. a. To A. 
one’s head high: to behave proudly or arrogantly, 
b. To A. up one's head (fig.js to maintain one's 
dignity. »eU- respect, or cheerfulness. Hold one's 
own. To maintain one’s position, stand one's ground. 
Hold water, a* To stop a boat by holding the 
blades of the oars flat against the boat's way, b .fig. 
To be sound, valid, or tenable t to hold good when 
put to the test. Hold wind. A Taut. To keep near 
the wind without making lee-way; to keep well to 
windward : usu. to hold a good wind. 

With adverbs. Hold back. a. trans. To keep 
back. to. intr. To refrain; to hesitate. Hold down. 
trans . to keep down ( tit. and fig.) ' to keep under, 
repress, oppress. Hold forth, fa. trans. To offer, 
propound! set forth, exhibit, f Obs. b. intr. [from l* hit. 

11. x6.) To preach; to discourse, harangue. (Usu. 
somewhat contemptuous.) Hold hard. intr. (orig. 
a sporting phrase) s To pull hard at the reins in order 
to stop the horse 1 hence gen. to ■ ' pull up', halt, stop. 
Usu. in imper . (colloq.). Hold in. a. trans. To 
keep In, confine; to keep in check. b. isfr. To 
* keep in* | to restrain oneself, refrain, keep silence; 
to 1 keep In * with. Hold off. a. trusts. To keep 
off, away, or at a distance! to put off. b. sntr. To 
keep oneself off, away, or at a distance 1 to refrain 
from action | to delay. Hold on. a. trans. To keep 
(something) on 1 to retain in its place on something, 
b. intr. To keep one's hold on something 1 to ding 
on 1 also fig. c. To keep on. continue, go on (rarely 
rift.), d/smper. Stop I wait l (colloq.). ©. In shoot- 
ing : To aim directly at, Hold out. # &. trans. To 
extend (the hand, etc.), tb. To exhibit. C. fig. To 
proffer, d. To represent. ©. To keep out. Now 
rare. f. To keep up. tg. To bear to the end. n. 
To occupy or defend to the end, i. To maintain re^ 
finance 1 to continue, endure, persist, last. # Hold 
over, a* intr, (Law) To remain in occupation or in 
office beyond the regular term, b. trans, lo reserve 
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till a later timet to postpone. Hold together. &. 
trans. To keep together, tit, and fig. D. intr. To 
continue in union or connexion; to remain entire; 
to cohere. 1 st. and fig. Hold up. a. trans . To 
keep raised or erect, support, sustain. b. fig. To 
support, sustain, keep up. c. To offer or present to 
notice; to exhibit ; to present in a particular aspect. 

d. To keep back | in Cards, to keep in one's hand. 

e. (orig. u.S.) To stop by force and rob on the high, 
way. (From the robbers 1 1 Hands up or I'll shoot T '). 
Also, to arrest the progress of (Itt. and fig.), f, intr. 
(for refi.) To keep up, not to fall i m usu. addressed to a 
horse, g. To endure, hold out *, in Hunting, to keep 
up the pace. h. fTo give in; to ‘pull up' (l/di. 
colloq.). i. To keep from raining ; rarely, to cease 
from raining. (Of the weather, the day, etc.). 

Ho-ld-sdl. 1851. [f. Hold v. + All.] A 
portable case for holding clothes and other 
articles required by soldiers, travellers, etc. 

Ho'ld-back. 1581. [f. hold bach.] 1. 
Something that holds one back; a hindrance. 
9. The iron or strap on the shaft of a vehicle 
to which the breeching of the harness is attached. 
Also hold-back hook. 1864. 

Holder 1 (hJu-IdoxV ME. [f. Hold v. + 
-er *. J 1 . One who holds or grasps. 9 . A 
tenant, occupier, possessor, owner. Often in 
comb., as freeholder, etc. ME. 3. A contrivance 
for holding 1833. 4. a. A canine tooth 167a. 

b. A prehensile organ in some animals 1774. 
5. With adverbs, as holder-fortb, a preacher, 
orator (somewhat contemptuous) ; holder-up, 
a supporter ; spec, a workman who supports a 
rivet with a hand-anvil or sledge-hammer in 
riveting x66x. 6. That of which hold is taken; 

e.g. the strap by which a carriage window is 
drawn up 1794. 

Holder 2. 1495. [f. Hold sb.2 + -ER 1 .] A 
workman employed In a ship’s hold. 

Holdfast (h^udd fast). 1560. [1. holdfast : 
see Hold v . I. 9 + Fast adv .] 

A. ad / . i. That holds fast (///. and fig.) 
*$67* + a - Tenacious of what one has 1560. 

B. sb. x. The action or fact of holding fast 

(lit. and fig.) 1578. 9. Something to which 

one may hold fast 2566. 3. One that holds 

fast : fa. A miser -1706 ; b. As name (or a dog 
1599. 4. Something that holds fast ; spec, a 

staple, hook, clamp, or bolt 1576. 

Holding (h^u’ldii)),^/ sb. ME. [f.Hoi.n v.] 

I. x. The action of Hold v. b. spec. The 
tenure of land ME. *f-c. Consistency. Shaks. 
9. That which holds or lays hold X770. 

II. 1. That which is held : a tenement 1640 ; 
property, esp. stocks or shares 1573. fa. A 
tenet -1851. +3. The burden of a song -1606. 

attrib. and Comb. Of or for holding: os holding- 
ground, a bottom in which an anchor will hold, 
anchorage; also fig . ; -note (Mus.), a note sustained 
in one part while the others are in motion 1752. 

H. company, a trading company having the whole 
of, or a controlling interest in, the share capital of one 
or more other companies 101a. 

Holding, ppl. a. ME. ff. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
1. That holds; retentive; grasping; tenacious. 
9. Applied to animals kept for breeding 1547, 
Hold-up. orig. U.S. 1837. [See hold up, 
Hold v.~\ a. A check in the progress of a per- 
son or thing; a temporary stoppage of traffic, 
b. Detention by force for robbery. Also (for A. 
man), one who robs by ‘ holding up '. 1885. 
Hole (h<? u l), sb, TOE. hoi neut., a hollow 
place, orig. neut. of hoi, Holl a., hollow.] 

I. i. A hollow place or cavity in a solid body; 
a pit ; an excavation made in the ground for 
an animal to live in ; a hollow in the surface of 
the body, as arm-hole. 9. transf fa. A secret 
place -1688. b. A dungeon or prison-cell. 
Cf. Black-hole. 1535. ©- A small dingy 

lodging or abode; a dirty, untidy, or shabby 
place 16x6. &'fig> A scrape, ‘mess' 1760. 4. 
A cavity or receptacle into which a ball or 
marbles are to be got in various games ; hence, 
in Golf, a point scored by the player wht> holes 
his ball in the fewest strokes from the tee 1583. 
5. * Holl, Hold (sb*\ of a ship 1483. 

x. Hoole, orpytynanhylle,orother lylceME. The 
foxes have holes Luke ix. 58. a. b. He was clapped 
up in the H. Parrs. 3. I'm in a h., uo end ofa h. 
Ouida. 4. Golf. Also, the distance between the 
teeing-ground and the hole to be played 1891. 

XL 1. An aperture passing through anything; 
a perforation, opening, orihee OE. a. fig. a 
flaw, fault, ground for blame 1553. 
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x. Holes to look out to see thy enemyea 1599. % 

If I finde a h. in his Coat 1 will tell him my minde 
Shake. Phr. To pick a A. or holes in something. 

Phrases. To make a A. (in anything) : to use it up 
largely. To maks a A. or holes ini to shoot. To 
make a A. in the water t see Water sb. 6 . A round 
peg (or man) in a square A.; see Peg sb} 

Hole (h<M), v. [OE. holian to hollow out, 

excavate, f. hoi-, Holl a .] 

I. 1. tram. To make a hole or cavity in ; to 
periorate, pierce. 9 . To sink (a shaft), drive 
(a tunnel) through 1708. 3. Mining. To 

undercut (the coal) in a seam so as to release 
it from th© other strata 1829. 4. intr. To 

make a hole or holes; to dig ME. 

x. She [the ship] has holed her bottom 1864. 

U. x. trans . To put into or plant in a hole 
or holes ; to put in prison 1608. 9. spec, in 

Golf, etc. To drive (the ball) into a hole or 
pocket. Also to A. out. 1803. 8. intr. To go 

into a hole 1614. 

x. So their prodigal sons are holed in some loath- 
some jail 16x8. a. The. .accuracy with which they. . 
‘ h, out ' 1867. 3. The fox has run to earth, or, as 

we have it, 'has holed ' 1878. Hence Ho'leable a. 


ole, -fill, -ly, -some, etc., the early (and 
etym.) spelling of Whole, etc. 

Hole: see Holl a., Hull j 3 .i 

Ho le-and-co-mer, adj. phr. 1835. Done 
or happening in a ' hole and corner ', or place 
which is not public ; secret, clandestine, under- 
hand. (Contemptuous.) 

Holed (hduld ),///. a. ME. [f. Hole v. or 
sb. +-ED. J Having a hole or holes. 

ft . stone , a perforated stone considered to be © 
monument of prehistoric times 1760. 

Holer (h^u-loj). 1829. [f. Hole v. + -er*.] 
spec . The collier who holes or undercuts a coal- 
seam. 

Holethnic: see IIolo-. 

Holey (hAn-li), a. ME. [f. Hole sb. + -Y.] 
Full of holes. 

H. dollar, a Spanish dollar out of which a ‘ dump 
had been cut, formeily cut rent in Australia. 

Holibut: - Halibut. 

Holidam(e, early f. Halidom. 

Holiday (hp’lidri), sb. [OE. A dligdmt,, 
found beside hdhg dxg in two wds. The tin- 
combined forms are treated under Holy-day.] 
x. A consecrated day, a religious festival. Now 
usu. Holy-day, q.v. a. A day on which 
work is suspended ; a day of recreation or 
amusement. (In early use not separable from 
1.) ME. b. collect . pi. or sing. A vacation ME. 
c. Cessation from work ; recreation 1596. 3. 

colloq . Naut . A spot carelessly left uncoated in 
tarring or painting 1785. 4, attrib . or as adj. 

Of, belonging to, or used on a holiday; festive; 
superior to the workaday sort, as A. clothes , 
terms , English. Sometimes : Suited only for 
a holiday ; dainty, idle, trifling. 1440. 

a. It is holliday, a day to dance in, and make 
mery at the Ale house 1577. b. At home for the 
holidays 1806. c. Phr. To make A., to cease from 
work. fTo speak A., to use choice language. 4. A 
Holy-day Wife, all play and no work 1605. 

Holily (hJu-lili), adv, [OE. hdligliee, f. 
Holy a . + -ly a .] r. In a holy manner ; with 
sanctity or devoutness. ft. Sacredly, scrupu- 
lously ; solemnly. Now rare or Obs. ME. 

Holiness (hdu*Iin£s). [OE. hdlignes, - nys , 
f. hdlir Holy + -ness.] 1. The quality of 
being holy; spiritual perfection or purity; 
sanctity; saintliness; sacredness. ft. His 
Holiness : a title of the Pope, given orig. to ail 
bishops 145a 

x. Hir berte is verr&y chambre of hoolynesoe 
Chaucer, a. Hit H. [Pope Leo] 1858. 

Holing (hdu-liq), vbl. sb. ME. See Hole 9. 

Holinight (hplinait). [nonce-use, after 
Holiday a.] A night of pleasure. Keats. 

Holism (hjrlix’m, h^uliz’m). 1036 (J. C. 
Smuts), [f. Gr. 6 \os whole +-ISM.J The ten- 
dency in nature to produce wholes from the 
ordered grouping of units. 

Hoik, bowk (h£uk, hank), v. Now dial. 
[Northern ME. hoik, £ root of Holl *.] 1. 

trans. To excavate ; to dig out or up. a. intr. 
To dig, turn things up 15x3. 

Holl, sb. Obs . exc. dial. [OE. hoi, late OE. 
and ME. holl, neut of prea adj. used subst ; 
retained ohiefly in the north (pronounced h**d. 


6 ( Get. KJIa). i (Fr. p«0* & ( Ger - Milled. A (Fr. dune), fi (cud), e (e») i (*) (twn). { (Su latte). $ (fir, frra, noth). 
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houl).] i« A Hols OE., an excavation; a 
ditch 1701. fa. The Hold of a ship -1607. 

Holl (hiM), a, Obs . or dial. [OE. hoi hol- 
low; cf OTeut stem *Aulo-, pre-Teut. *kulo- ; 
perh. related to hdlan to cover ; or with suffixal 
-/, from root *hu-, of L. cavus hollow.] 

z. Hollow, concave; empty, a. Deeply ex- 
cavated or depressed ; lying in a hollow OE. 
Holla (hp'lfi, rarely hjria*), interj. (sb.) 
1533. [a. F. hold (15th c. in Littrd).] ti. An 

exciam. meaning Stop 1 a. A shout to excite 
attention 1588. 3. A shout of exultation S737. 

4. Also holla ho l [F. hold ho /} 1596? g. sb, A 
shout of holla I 159a* 

1. Phr. To cry h. a. H. t approach Z. Z. Z. v. il. 
900. 4. H. boa, Curtis Tam. Shr. iv. L za. 3. 1 

thought I heard a h. M. Scott. 

Holla v. i see Hollo v. 

Holland (hp*lAnd). ME. [Du. Holland % in 
earliest sources Holtlant , f. holt wood + -lant 
land, describing the district about Dordrecht, 
the nucleus of Holland.] 1. The name of a 
province of the Northern Netherlands, now 
usually extended by foreigners to the kingdom 
of the Netherlands. a. A linen fabric, origi- 
nally called, from theprovinoe of Holland in the 
Netherlands, H cloth . When unbleached 
called Brown H. ME. 3. attrib, or in Comb . : 
of holland 1554. Hence Hollander, a Dutch- 
man 1547; also a Dutch ship. Ho'llandlsh a, 
(now rare), of or belonging to Holland (province 
Or country) ; Dutch xoiz. 

Hollands (lyl&ndz), sb. 1788. [ad. Du. 
hollandsch (ch mute), in hollandsch mover, 
Hollands gin.] A grain spirit manufactured 
In Holland : more fully Hollands gin , formerly 
Hollands geneva. 

Ho-llantide, short for All-hollantide f All- 
hallo wtide. 1560. 

Holler, dial, and U.S. var. Hollo. 
Hollln, hollen (hp-lin, -6n). Now arch, or 
dial. [OE. holen, holegn , cogn, w, Welsh celyn 
holly.] - Holly. 

Hollo, hollow (hp-HO- 1588* [Akin to 
holla and hallo.] A. interj. m HOLLA a, 3. 
B. sb. A shout of hollo / esp. in hunting 1598. 
Hollo, hollow (hp Vf), holla (ty-lfc), v. 

154a. [Conn. w. Holla int Hollo int. ; also 
w. Hallo int. and Hallow i/.*J i. intr. To 
shout; to halloo; to call to the hounds in hunt- 
ing. a. trans. a. With the thing shouted as 
object 1593. b. To call after (in hunting); to 
shout to 1605. 

Phr. Hollo Mrway, to drive away by holloing ; h. in, 
10 call in or off (dogs, etc.) by shouting 1 h. out, 
to shout out. 

Holloa (hf] 0 h‘)f i*t*rj* *&•' v - 1866. A 
form of Hollo leading on to Halloa, q. v. 
Hollow (hplo«), sb. [OE. hoik : — OTeut. 
+holhwo~, app. radically related to OE. hoi, 
Holl a., and Hole sb. App. the sb. was 
formed anew from the adj. c 1550.] z. A hol- 
low or concave formation or place, which is, or 
might have been, dug oat ; ta hole; fa bore; 
an excavation; an internal cavity; a void space. 

a. spec. A depression on the earth’s surface; a 

valley, a basin 1553. 3. The middle or depth 

(of night or of winter) 2865. 4. Short for h. 

moulding , A plane , A square ; see HOLLOW a. 
1736. 

s. The h. of a Tree Shaks., of a Rock 1687. Who 
bath measured the waters in the h. of his hand? Isa. 
*L i3. a. Within the inner com passe and h. of 
Africke Holland. 

Hollow (hp*ltfu), a. and adv. [ME. holl, 
holeh, also holu ; see prec. Cf. follow , hallow*] 
A. adj. 1. Having a hole or cavity inside; 
empty in the interior; opp, to solid, a. Having 
a hole, depression, or groove on the surface; 
sunken, indented; excavated, concave ME. 

b. Of the sea: Having the troughs be tw een the 

crests of the waves very deep 1736. 3. Empty, 
vacant, void ; hence, hungry ; lean ME. 4. 
transf. Of sound : Wanting body ; sepulchral 
X563. 6- fig- Wanting soundness, solidity, or 

substance ; empty; insincere, false 1539. 6. 

I f. the adv.] Complete, thorough, out-and-out 
colloq .) 1750. 

L Ah. tooth 1577, tree 1817. a. Our way to it was 
ttp a h. lane Hawthorns. H. and haggard faces 
Lomov. 3, H. P o u erty, and Emptinease a Hen. IV, 
t. ML 73. 4* My voice as A as a ghost's 1798. $ 
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Flattering and h. words Gibson. A h. truce Motlry. 
Hence Ho*llow-ly adv., -neaa. 

Comb., etc. : h*-ads, -anger, tools with coooave 
hce, for curved work » Auuoo, that which has only 
a rampart and a parapet, tanging about its flanks and 
faces, leaving a void space towards the centre 1 h. 
fowl, 'poultry, rabbits, eta, any meat not sold by 
butchers * (Halliwell) ; b. -ground ground so as 
to have a concave surface, as a A.-/, ramor ; h. spar 
(tr. Get. hohlspat], Chiastolite { fh- vein, the vena 
catm ; h.-way, a way, road, or path, through a defile 
or cutting. Also Hollow Square, Hollow-ware. 

B. adv. z. In a hollow manner ; with a hol- 
low sound. Obs. exc. in comb. Lydgate. 
3. Thoroughly, completely, out-and-out ; also 
(U.S.) all h. (colloq.) 1668. 
a. Local opinion would carry it h. I. H. Newman. 

Hollow (hp-lva), v . 1 1398. [1. Hollow a.] 
1. trans. To render hollow or concave. Also 
with out. a. To form by making a hollow (in 
something); to excavate. Often with out. 1648. 
3. intr. To become hollow or concave i860. 

s. A rock hollowed out like the entrance to a church 
17*7. Hollowing one hand against his ear Tennyson. 
a. A Grotto hollowed in the Rock 1687. 

Hollow, vfi s see Hollo v. 
Ho-llow-eyed, a . i5 a 9- Having the eyes 
deep sunk in their orbits. 

Ho*llow-hea*rted, a. 1549. Insincere, 
false. Hence Ho:ilow*hea*rtedness. 

Ho'llow-root. 2578. [tr. Ger. ko/wurts , 
hohlwurtx : see Grimm.] a. A name for Cory- 
dalis tuberosa (C. cava); also for other species 
of Corydalis . b. erron, A name for Adoxa 
Moschatellina . 

Ho-llow-ware. 1416. Bowl- or tube- 
shaped ware of earthenware, wood, or (now 
esp.) metal Also attrib . 

Holly (lyli). [Shortened L OE. holegn , 
holen ; see Hollin,] A plant of the genus 
Ilex; orig. and esp. the common European 
holly, /. A qui folium , an evergreen shrub or 
small tree with dark-green tough glossy leaves, 
having indented edges set with sharp stiff 
prickles at the points, and bearing clusters of 
small green flowers succeeded by red berries; 
much used for Christmas deoorations. The 
American holly, I. opaca . is found in the United 
States from Massachusetts southwards. Also 
attrib. 

Comb, x h.-fem, Aspidium (or Polystichuni) Lon- 
chitis x to named from its stiff prickly fronds; -laurel, 
1 the islay, Prunus ilict/olia, of California ’ {Cent. 
Dict.)t -oak, the holm oak, Querent Ilex\ -rose, 
t(a) an old name for species of Cut us 1 ( 6 ) Tumera 
ulmifolia, a W. Indian shrub with yellow flowers. 

Holly, obs. f. Wholly. 

Hollyhock (hf lihpk). ME. [f. Holy a. 
4- Hock sb . 1 mallow ; cf. the Welsh name 
kocys bendigaid , app. a transl. of a med.L. 
*malva benedict a ,J Tz. orig. The Marsh Mal- 
low, Althaea officinalis -2624. a. Now, The 
plant Althaea rosea , of the same genus as the 
prec., a native of China and southern Europe ; 
many varieties, with flowers of different tints of 
red, purple, yellow, and white, are cultivated in 
gardens 2548. Comb . h<-roee, an American 
species of club-moss, Selaginella lepidophylla t 
also called resurrection-plant. 

Holm 1, holme (hJt»m). [In sense 1, OE. 
holm sea, ocean, wave; in sense a, a. ON, 
holmr islet in a bay, etc., meadow on the 
shore; oorresp. to OS., LG. holm hill.] t2. 
The sea, the tvave. OE. only. a. An islet ; esp. in 
a river. Freq. in place-names. OE. 3. A piece 
of flat low-lying ground by a river or stream ME. 
j. 'Oh 1 green ', said 1 , 'are Yarrow** holms ’ Wordsw. 

Holm 2 (h£bm). ME. [A corruption of 
holn from OE. holen, HolZJN, holly,] z. The 
common holly. Now only dial. a. The 
Holm-oak 2553. 

ComK, ash. -cock, -screech, -thrush, local names 
of the missel-thrush, which feeos on holly-berries. 
||Ho*lmgang. 1847. [ad. ON. holmganga, 

* going to the holm ' (or islet) on which a duel 
was fought.] A duel to the death. 

Holm-oak (h<?um,#»k). 1597. [£ Holm * 
+ Oak.] The evergreen oak (Quereus Ilex); 
its foliage resembles that of the holly. 
Holm-tree, ME. [f. Holm*.] - Holm* 
Holo (hpb), bef. a vowel hol-v comb. f. 
Gr. then * whole, entire ; sometimes opp. to 
hernia or mero -. In Cryst n denoting that a 
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crystal or crystalline form has the full number 
of faces (Holohedral, Holosymmetkical), 
or the hill 1 number of normals (Holosyste 
matic), belonging to its system- 
UHole'thnoa IGr. Wwl an undivided primitive 
stock or race; hence Hole*thniC a. (less correctly 
holo-ethnic), pertaining or relating to a holeihnos. 
Holobr&'nchiate, -Ious ad/s., tchlhyol '. having 
complete branchial apparatus: opp. to hemibranchiatc. 
Holoce'phaloua (Lr. a., having an entire 

or undivided skull, as the group Holocqpkali of fishes, 
in which 4 tbe byomandibular bone is continuous with 
the cranium j so Holoce'phal, a fish belonging to 
this group. Holocrymtfc a., wholly hidden ; spec. 
of a cipher incapable of being read except by those 
who have the key. Holo crystalline a, wholly 

crystalline in structure ; opp. to hatnierystaUine 
Holohemihe*dral a., Cryst. having the full number 
of planes in half the octants. Holoph&nerous 
(•fse*ti&»s) [Gr. a., Entom. si holly discernible; 

applied to the metamorphosis of insects When com- 
plete. Holophy *tlc [Gr. Biel, wholly 

plant-like j used in reference to the nutrition of certain 
Protozoa. Holortli*nal [Gr. piv- nose] a * Omith. 
having die nasal bones slightly or not at all deft 
Hoi osid elite (-si'dSroit) [Gr. al&yp 0% . see -imj, a 
meteorite consisting wholly or almost wholly of iron. 
Holo*atean [Gr. Soriov) a., entirely bony; having a 
wholly osseous skeleton as the group Holoetei of 
ganoid fishes | sb, a fish of this group ; so Holo*- 
Stooua a. e proa Holoste*ric [irreg. f. Gr. vrvpeoc) 
a., wholly solid ; applied to a barometric instrument 
in which no liquid employed, as an aneroid- Holo- 
the*cal [Gr. case] a., Orntth. having the tarsal 
envelope entire or undivided. Holotrichoue [Gr, 
8 ( 31 $, rptx -) a. , Biol, belonging to the order Holotricka 
of infusorians, whidi have similar cilia all over the 
body. Holozo'ic [Gr. fwoi ] a,. Biol, wholly like an 
animal in mode of nutrition: said of certain Protozoa, 
in opposition to holcphytic. 

Holoblastic (hpfoblarstik), a. 187a. [f. 
Holo- + Gr. Bhaor&s germ, -blast -ic.] 
Biol. Of an ovum : Wholly germinal ; under- 
going total segmentation. Opp. to meroblastic. 
So Ho*loblast, a h. ovum. 

Holocaust (hf’fokSst). ME. [a. F. holo- 
causts, ad. late L. holocaustum , a. Gr. Ah 6 - 
naverrw adj. neut. y f. 5 hot whole + mawsrbt 
burnt.] x. A sacrifice wholly consumed by 
fire; a whole burnt offering, a. transf and 
fig. a. A complete sacrifice or offering, b. A 
sacrifice on a large scale. 2497. c. Complete 
destruction by fire, or that which is so con- 
sumed ; complete destruction, esn. of a large 
number of persons; a great slaughter or mas- 
sacre 1671. 

a. C. Like that self-begotten bird . . That . lay ere. 
while a Holocaust Milt. Sants. 1702. Louis VII. 
..once made a h. of thirteen hundred persons in a 
church 1833. 

Holograph (hp-lagraf). 1633. [a. F. holo- 
graphs, or ad. late L. holographs, a. Gr„ f. 
ohos 4- -ypeupor.l 

A. adj. Of a document : Wholly written by 
the person in whose name it appears 2669. 

B. sb. z. A letter or other document written 

wholly by the person in whose name it appears 
2633. 3. In h. t wholly in the author's hand- 

writing 1817. 

a. Bequeathed by testament In h. Browning. 
Hence Hologra*pl>lc, -al a. « A. Holo*grapby, 
writing wholly by one’s own hand. 

Hofobedral (hp lphrdr&l, -he*drfil% a. 1837. 
[f. Holo- 4- Gr. ttya + -al] Cryst. Having 
the full number of planes required by the high- 
est degree of symmetry belonging to its system 
So Holohe*drlem, the quality of being h. Ho- 
lobe'dron, a h. crystal or form. 
HHolometabola (bp\omftst ba\l), sb, //. 
[mod.L., neut. pL (sc. insecla), f. Gr. 4Ao- + 
fterafiohos changeable.] Bn tom. The Insects 
which undergo complete metamorphosis. (Usu. 
called Mstabola .) Hence Holometa'bolic, 

Holometa'bolons adjs. 

Hotometer (h jlpmtei). 1696. [i. H01.0- 
4- -meter.] A mathematical instrument for 
making all kinds of measurements, 
Hotoxirpliic (bp\mg jfik), a. 18 80. [I 
Holo- 4* Gr. popitfi 4 -ic.]- «• Cryst. » Ho- 
lohedral 0. Math. Said of a function which 
is monogenic, uniform, and continuous 1880. 
Holopbote (VV^ttt). 2859. [£ Holo- 4 
Gr. epoirit. (The ad), hotophotal was 
earlier.)] An optical apparatus, used in light- 
houses, etc., by which practically the whole of 
the light from a lamp or other source Is collected 
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and made available for illumination. So Holo* 
photal a. reflecting or refracting all, or nearly 
all, the light 1850. Hence Holopho*taHy adv. 
Holophotometer, an apparatus for measuring 
the whole light emitted from a source. 
Holpphrastic (h^lofrwstik), 0. i860. [£ 
Holo- + Gr. <f> peurrutbs, C <f>pa(tiv to tell.] 
Expressing a whole phrase or combination of 
ideas by a single word. 

Holoato m atoii s (ty?l0,st*rmaus), 0. 1855. 
f. Holo- + Gr. crbpa, aropar- + -ous.] 
tool . Having the mouth entire; as the division 
Holostomata of gastropod molluscs, having 
shells of which the mouth is not notched or 
prolonged into a siphon; or the group Ho lotto- 
mi of eel-like fishes, which have all the bones 
of the mouth fully developed. So Holo’sto- 
mate, Holo'stomous adjs. =■ preo. Ho'lostome, 
one of the Holostomata or Holostoeni (see^bove). 
Holoiymmetry. 1895. Cryst. - Holo- 
hedrism. Also ~ic(al adjs. 
Ho>losyBtema-tic, a. 1878. Cryst. Having 
the full number of normals required by the com- 
plete symmetry of its system. 

Halothurian (lyl^ifl^ri&n). 184a. [f. 

mod.L. generic name Holothuria , f. holotkuria 
(Pliny), a. neut. pi. of Gr. dKoOobpior, a kind of 
soophyte.l A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
genus Holothuria or division Holotkunoidea of 
Echinoderms : see B. 1876. 

B. sb. An animal belonging to the division of 
Echinoderms, of which Holothuria is the typi- 
cal genus ; they have an elongated form, a 
tough leathery integument, and a ring of ten- 
tacles around the mouth ; a sea-slug, sea- 
cucumber, or trepang. So Ho'lothure, a holo- 
thurian. Holotbu*rid, Holothu’rioid adjs . 
holothurian ; sbs. a holothurian. 
fHolour. ME. [a OF. holier, holer, huler , 
var. of horier, kourier, hurier , ad. OHG. 
huorari , huartri whorer, fornicator.] A forni- 
cator ; a debauchee -1460. 

Holp(e, holpen ; see IIki.p v. 

Hols (hfls), sb. pi. 1906. Colloq. (esp. 
school-childrens) abbrev. of holidays, 
Holaom(e, oba. £. Wholesome. 

H olater (hdu'lstai). 1663. [Corresponds to 
mod. Du. holster in same sense; also OK. heol- 
ster hiding-place; from ablaut stem hel-, hul- 
lo cover.] A leather case for a pistol fixed to 
the pommel of a horseman's saddle or worn on 
the belt. Hence Ho'lstered a. bearing hol- 
sters Byron. 

Holt 1 (h^ult). [OE holt wood, etc. 
OTeut. m hulto- : — pre-Teut. +kfd<f- ; cf. Gr. 
aAdfiot twig, etc.] fx. Wood, timber. OE. 
only. s. A wood; a copse. Now poet, and 
dial. (In many place-names.) OE. 3. A 
wooded hill 1567. 

a. These holtes and these, hayes That han in wynter 
dad hen and dreye Cbauccb. Wither’d h. or tilth or 
pasturage Tbnwysom. 

Holt a . ME. [Unexplained var. of Hold 
jiM] 1. Hold, grasp, grip; support ta. A 
stronghold -1600. 3. A place of refuge or 

abode ; an animal's lair or den, esp. that of an 
otter 1500. 

j. An old otter going for a strong h. 1885. 
Holus-bolus (h^ifts 1847. [Of 

dial* origin: app, mock-Ladn.] All in a 
lump: all at once. 

Holw(e, obs. ff. Hollow. 

Holy (hdfe'li), a. (sb,) [OE. hdlii, •eg : — 
OTeut type +hailag~o%. A deriv. of the adj. 
•kail**, OE. hdl, whole, hale; see -Y.J x. 
Kept or regarded as inviolate from ordinary 
use, and set apart for religious use or observ- 
ance; consecrated, dedicated, sacred, b. Dedi- 
cated or devoted to, a. Free from sin and evil, 
morally and spiritually perfect and unsullied 
OE. * Hence, a. Of persons: Specially be- 
longing to. commissioned by, or devoted to 
God OE. b. Of things : Pertaining to God or 
the Divine Persons; having their origin or 
sanction from God, or partaking of a Divine 
quality or character OE* 4. Conformed to the 
will 01 God, entirely devoted to God ; of godly 
— . * ^y; sinless OE. 


character and life; sanctified, saintly ; 1 
v Glue not that which is b. vato thr 
vH.fi, All is h. where devotion kneels O. 
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b. [The N atari te) it h. vnto the Lord Hum. vi. 8. 
H. to your businesse Mt* w. /or M. v. i. 388. a. 
For I the Lord mm h. Lev. xx. 96. tL Ah. 
Prophetetse Shaks. The holly Bishops i6a6. Mat- 
thew and Mark and Luke and h. John Clough. b. 
H. scripture Elvot. 4. H., faire, and wise is die 
7 W Cent, rv, ii. 41. So h., and so perfect is my 
loue A. Y.L. iu. v. 09. 

Combs., etc. : H. Alliance : an alliance formed in 
1815, after the fall of Napoleon, between the sovereigns 
of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, with the professed 


object of uniting their respective governments in 
Chtistian brotherhood i8bi tH. Done [tr. L. os 
sacrum ] : the Sacrum. H. brotherhood [tr. Sp. 

Santa llemtandad]: - Hkrmandad. H. doors : 
in the Greek Church, the doors in the screen which 
irates the altar and sanctuary from the main body 
the church. tH. oakt an oak marking a parish 
was made for the 
ting of the bounds ’ 


boundary, at which a^ stoppage 
reading of the gospel in the ‘ beat 


by God Covkrdalk. Holy souls : the souls of the 
fhithful departed, the blessed dead OE. Also Holy 
Church. H. City, H. Family, H. Father, H. Grail, 
H. Inquisition, H. League, H. Office, H. Oil, H. 
Order, //. Passion, H. Saturday, //.See ,H. Sp.ruL- 
chrk, H. Spirit, H. Svnod, H. Table, H. Thursday, 
H. War : see these words. 

b. In names of plants : h. grass, a grass of genus 
Hierochloe , esp. Northern H.g., H. borealis , which 
is strewn about Catholic churches on festival days; 
h. hay, Sainfoin; h. tree, an Indian tree, Afelta 
Amedarach , also called Pride of India; fh. wood, 
the W. Indian Guaiacum sanctum. See also Main 
Words. 

B. absol. or as sb. x. That which is holy OE. 
fa. A holy person : « Hallow sb. -1648. ta. 
fl. Devotions. Purchas. 4. Holy of holies. 
[A Hebraism, rendered in Exod. xxvi. 34 
‘most holy place', but literally reproduced in 
LXX and Vulgate, whence m Wyclif, etc.] 
The • most holy place \ the inner chamber of 
the sanctuary in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple. Also transf. and Jig. 5. superl. 
Holiest , used absol. a. As a title of God or 
Christ ME. b. « Holy of holies: see 4. 
Htb. x. xo. 

A a. Praise to the Holiest in the height J. H. 
Newman. 

fHo-ly, v. 1578. [f. Holy a instead of 

Hallow v.J To sanctify, consecrate; to 
canonise -1622. 

Holy bread. ME. The (ordinary leavened) 
bread which was blessed after the Eucharist 
and distributed to those who had not communi- 
cated IF. pain binit). In post-Rcformation 
times, The bread provided for the Eucharist. 

Holy CT0B8. ME. The cross upon which 

{ esus Chnst suffered death (see Cross sb.). 
fence in the titles of certain religious societies, 
b. attrib. Holy Cross day* the festival of the 
Exaltation of the Cross, September 14th. 
Holy-day (h*» Ji,d*). [OE. hdlii dmg, 
twowds. See also Holiday, now usu. restricted 
to the sense * day of recreation ’.] A day set 
apart for religious observance, usually in com- 
memoration of some sacred person or event ; 
a religious festival. Also attrib. 

Holy fire. arch. ME. [tr. L. sacer ignis 
[Cclsus, Vergil).] Erysipelas, St Anthony's 
nre; see Fire sb. 

Holy Ghost (h<*u*li gju- s t). [Prop, two 
words; in OE se hdlga gdst , hdltjgdtt , in ME 
often as comb, haltgast, holigostT) x. The 
Divine Spirit ; the Third Person of the God- 
head, the Holy Spirit. a. a. The figure of a 
dove as a symbol of the Holy Spirit. b. The 
Cross of the Order of the Holy Ghost. 1590. 3. 
(Also Holy Ghost's Hoot.) The plant Angelica, 
Archangelica officinalis 1585. 4. attrib., as in 

Holy Ghost flower, plant, an orchid, Peristoia 
data, also called dove-plant , from the resem- 
blance of part of the flower to a dove x866. 

x. Order of the Holy Chart, a French order of 
Knighthood fordre du Saint* Esprit), instituted by 
Henry III in 1378. Crosse/ the Holy Ghost, a cross 
worn by the knights of this order, having a circle in 
the middle and on it the Holy Ghost in the form of a 
dove. 

Holy Land. ME [tr. med.L. terra sancta, 
F. la Terre Sainte.) (with the) Western Pales- 
tine, or, more part iculariy, Judaea; so called as 
being the scene of the life and death of Jesus 
Christ, and as containing the Holy Sepulchre. 
Holy place, 1506. A place that is holy ; 
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a sanctuary, spec. a. The outer chamber of 
the sanctuary in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple. h* pi. Localities which are objects 
of pilgrimage in the Greek or Latin Church. 

Holy rood (day), arch. [OE eh hdlige 
rid.) m* Holy Cross (day). 

Holy stone, holy-stone, sb. 1777. [?] 1. 
A soft sandstone used for scouring the decks of 
ships 1823. a. I? for holey stone.) A stone 
with a natural hole in it, used ns a charm. Hence 
Ho'lyatone v. to scour with a h. 

Holy tide, holy-tide. OE A day or 
season of religious observance. 

Holy water. [OE. hd/irwxter , a true 
compound : subseq. analysed as two wds.] 
x. Water blessed by a priest and used in 
various rites, a. attrib. ME. 

z. Provb. As the devil loves holy water, i.e. not at 
alL a Holy water sprinkle, fspringle, (a) an 
aspergillum, (£) a dub armed with spikes, (c) a fox's 
brush. Holy water tstick, tstock, tatop, mod. 
(1793) atoup. astoup or basin for holding holy water, 
placed near the entrance of a church. 

Holy Week. 1710. [after F. la se mains 
sainte, etc.] The week immediately preceding 
Easter Sunday. 

Holywell, OE. [A combined form occurs 
In the proper names Holywtll , Holly well \ 
Halliwell.) A well or spring reputed to 
possess miraculous healing properties. 

Holy Writ. OE See Writ 1 c. 

|| Horn (Iwnm). Also hoxna. 1855. [Pers. 
= Skr. sdma .] The sacred plant of the ancient 
Persians and Parsees ; also its juice ; orig. the 
same as the Soma of the Vedas. 

Homacanth: see Homo-. 

Homage (h^’mfcdj), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
ommage , homage, humage, mod. hommage • 
late L. hominaticum , 1 . homo, homtn - ; see 
-age. Cf. Manred.] 1. In Feudal Law , 
Formal and public acknowledgement of allegi- 
ance, wherein a tenant or vassal declared him- 
self the man of the king or the lord of whom 
he held, and bound himself to his service. b. 
An act of homage ; a render or money pay- 
ment made as an acknowledgement of vassalage 
1599. 0. A body of persons owning allegiance ; 

spec . in Eng. Law , the body of tenants attend- 
ing a manorial court, or the jury at such a court 
ME. 8- fig. Acknowledgement of superiority ; 
dutiful respect or honour shown ME. 

s. Phr. To do (intake), render h.\ to resign A.. 
formally to renounce allegiance. Feudal h., b. paid 
to the lord. Liege h., h. paid to the king. a. With 
the consent of the * homage i. e. of his copyholders 
1865. 3. To do h. and honour to almyghty god 1596. 

A reluctant h. to the justice or English principles 
Mackintosh. Hence tHo*mageable a. bound to 
render h. 

Ho mage, v. 1590. [f. prec. sb.] fi* 

trans. To render or pay as a token of homage 
-1662. fa. intr. To pay homage -1636. 3. 

trans. To do homage or allegiance to 163a. 
Homager (h^-med^w). ME. [a. OF. 
ko menage r, -ter, L hommage Homage ; see 
-er s .] One who owes homage or fealty ; one 
who holds lands by homage. Also fig. b. 
spec, in Eng. Law , A manorial tenant 1508. 

Thou blushest Anthony, and that blood of thine Is 
Caesars h. Ant . 4 Cl. l L 31. 

Homalographic (hp»mfil<?,gTse*fik) , a, 
(erron. homolo-.) 1864. [f. Gr. bpahfa even, 

level + Graphic.] Geog. Delineating in equal 
proportion ; applied to a method of projection 
m which equal areas on the earth’s surface are 
represented by equal areas on the map. 
Homaloid(hp'm&loid). 1876. [f. Gr. JpoAfo 
-oiD.] Geom. A homaloidal space of any num- 
ber of dimensions ; a flat. So Hom&lol'dal 0, 
of the nature of a plane ; flat. 

Homarine (hp*mfirain). 1880. [f. mod.L. 
Homarvs, generic name of the lobster, f. F 
homard (formerly homar, a. ON. humarr. Da, 
hummer) lobster. ] x. adj. Related to or hav- 
ing the characteristics of a lobster. a. sb. A 
crustacean of the gqnus Hontarus ; a lobster. 
Homaxonlal : age Homo-. 

Hamburg (hp-mbiug). 1901. [Name of 
a town in Prussia, where first worn/] In full 
Hamburg hat : A man's soft felt hat with narrow 
brim aha dented crown. 
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Home (h#»m), sb . 1 and a. [Com. Teat.: 

OK. hdm.] 

A. sb, fi. A village or town; a vill with its 
cottages. OE. and early MK. a. A dwelling- 
place* house, abdae; the fixed lesidence of a 
family or household ; one’s own house ; the 
dwelling in which one habitually lives, or which 
one regards as one s proper abode. Occas., 
the home-circle or household. Also transf. 
OK. 3. (Without qualifying word or pi.) The 
place of one's dwelling and nurturing, with its 
associations 1460. 4. fig* With reference to 

the grave, or future state ME. 5. A place, 
region, or state to which one properly belongs, 
in which one's affections centre, or where one 
finds rest, refuge, or satisfaction 1548. 6. 

One's own country, one’s native land ; the place 
where one’s ancestors dwelt 1595. 7. The seat, 

centre, or native habitat 1706. 8. An institu- 

tion providing refuge or rest 185 r. 9. In 
games : The place in which one is free from 
attack; the goal 1855. 10. attrib. and Comb . 

3. A h./rom h a place away from home which pro- 
vides home*l ike accommodat ion or amenities. 4. Man 

K oeth to his longe h. Eccl. xii. 5. 5. Wherever woman 

as a tongue, there Mrs. Grundy has a h. Lytton. 
6. Till then. .Will 1 not tliinke of h., but follow Armes 
John 11. i. 31. H. always means England 1 nobody 
calls India h. 1837. 7. Sicily wan the real h. of 

bucolic poetry 1886. 8 The H. for Confirmed In- 
valids 1863. 9. Not till the line for h. did he let the 

great horse [Persimmon] go 1897. 10. (Freq. in comb, 

from 16th c.) k.-ache, home sickness 176a. 

Phrases. At home. a. At or in one's own house. 
Also fiz. b. In one's own neigh hour hood 1 in one's 
native land. (Opp. to abroad.) In the mother-country. 
C. At one's ease, as if in one’s own h.; in one's element. 
Hence, Unconstrained ; familiar with, well versed in. 
d. = Accessible to visitors. Hence, a formula inviting 
company to an infoimal reception. Hence *not-at- 
hnmt . From home. Not at home; abroad. fNearer 
home. a. lit. Nearer one's own dwelling-place or 
country. b. fig. In or into closer relation or con- 
nexion with oneself. 

B. attrib . or adj. 1. Of, relating to, or con- 
nected with, home or one’s home; rcaied, 
fostered, or carried on at home; proceeding 
from home; domestic, family 1552. a. Near, 
or surrounding one's home, or the mansion on 
an estate. Hence, belonging to head-quarters, 
principal; as h. station. 1662. b. Belonging 
to a locality in which a sporting contest or 
match takes place 1886. 3. Domestic ; opp. 

to foreign 1591. b. Treating of domestic 
affairs 1797. 4. In games: Of. pertaining to, 

or situated at or near home (see A. 9) ; reaching 
or enabling a player to reach home. (Also 
hyphened.) 1857. 5. That strikes home; 

searching, poignant, pointed; effective; to the 
point, close, direct. Now chiefly in h . question , 
h. truth . (Orig. adverbial {h.-speaking «= speak- 
ing h.) ; see Home adv. 4, 5; separation from 
the vbl. sb. caused it to be treated as an adj.; 
hence its extension to other sbs. as in h. truth.) 
x6a 5- 

s. A h. pastime Thackeray. Family or h. life Smilks. 
a. The h. covers were shot on Friday 1886. I’hr. //. 
Counties, the counties nearest London, sometimes in- 
cluding Hertford and Sussex. _ H. Circuity ; the assize 
circuit which has London as its centre ; its area has 
been often changed. b. Phr. II. -and-k. matches : 
applied to two matches, one of which is played at the 
h. or locality of each side. 3. The h. market 1794, 
trade 1842. H. politics 1885. b. If. Office : in Great 
Britain, the department of the ‘ Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs * (abhrev. H . Secretary) \ the building 
in which its business is carried on. 4. The last or h. 
hole (Golf). 5. People who pique themselves on telling 
h. truths 1843. 

Home, sb . 2 rare. 1836. - Homelyn. 
Home (luTum), adv . OE. [Orig. accus. of 
Home sb. 1 , as the case of destination after a vb. 
of motion ; cf, L. ire domum to go home.] 1. 
To one’s home (see Home, sb . 1 a-6, 9). a. 
Come home, at home after absence 1587. 3. 

Naut. Towards or into the ship. Hence, of 
an anchor, away from its hold. 1603 4. To 

the point aimed at ; as far as it will go ; into 
or in close contact; closely, directly 1548. b. 
Naut. Full in (from the sea), full to the shore 
1793* 6* fig ’• To the very heart or root of a 

matter; closely, directly, thoroughly 1542, 6. 

To 'oneself; hence, fto one’s normal condi- 
tion 1526. 

s. I lugged the money h. De Foe. The Regent 
Bedford . . wrote h. to the government in England 1874. 
a. My son will be h. soon 1870. 3. A sudden gust 
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of wind brought h. our anchor 1748. 4. Time is 

precious. . strike quick and h. Nelson, t To come short 
h. : to come to grief. 5. The charge is. . not brought 
h, to William Fekeman. Phr. To come igo) h, to: 
to touch intimately. t To speak k., i.e. plainly and 
to 1 he point, b. To bring oneself /»., to be brought , 
come, get h. ; to recover oneself (financially), regain 
one's position, c. Nothing to write h. about ; nothing 
to boast of. 

Comb,, as h.-going, etc. ; h - driven ; h.pusk, etc. 

Home (hJum), v . 1765. [f. Home t. 
intr. To go home. 2. To have one’s home, 
dwell 1832. 3. trans % To establish in a home 

1802. 

x. One bird [swallow] homed from Paris in ninety 
minutes 1889. ■, 

Home-born, a* 1587. Born or produced at 
home; native. 

Home-bred, a. 1587. 1. Bred or reared 

at home ; native, indigenous ; domestic. 2. 
Of homely breeding 1602. 
x. Foreign invaders or home-bred rebels Freeman. 

Home-brew. 1853. [f. Home sb 1 v Brew 
sb.~] Home-brewed ale, beer, or other beverage. 
Also fig. 

Home-brewed, a. 1754. Brewed at home 
or for home consumption. abwl. «= prec. 
Also fig. 

Ho-me-coming, sb. ME. [f. Home adv. 
(Replacing ME. home come.)] A coming home, 
arrival at nome. So Ho’mc-comer. 

At uiyn homcoinyng Chaucer. 

Home-felt, a 1634. [f. as prec.] Felt 'at 
home*, intimately or in one’s heart. 

A sacred and hume-felt delight Milt. 

Ho me-keeping, a. 1591. That keeps or 
takes care of a home ; that remains at home. 

Home-keeping youth, haue cuer homely wits Shaks. 
So Ho’me-keeping sb. 

Homeland (hiu'mlsend). 1670. The land 
which is one's home or where one’s home is 
Orig. attrtb. b. — Home 6. 1892. 

Homeless (hJu-mles), a. 1615. [See - less.] 
1. Having no home or permanent abode. Usu. 
of persons; hence transf. of their condition, 
etc. 2. Affording no home 1797. lienee 
Ho’meless-ly adv., -ness. 

Ho*melike, a. 1817. [Like a.] I.ike 
home ; suggestive of home ; homely. 

| tHo-meling. 1577. [-linc;.] A home-bom 
inhabitant; a native. Also attrib. or adj. 
-1649. 

Homely a. ME. [-ly 1 .] +i. 

Of or belonging to the home ; domestic, family 
-1577. 2. Familiar, intimate ; at home with. 

Now rare or arch. ME. 3. Such as belongs 
to home or is produced or practised at home 
(esp. a humble home) ; simple ; plain ; every- 
day; unpolished, rough, rude. (Sometimes 
approbativc; but often apologetic, depreciative, 
or euphemistic for 'wanting refinement, or 
polish’.) MK. 4. Of persons, their features, 
etc.: Plain, uncomely 1590. 

s. Thin goode emperoure was..h. with euery man 
Ln. Bfrnyks. ' 3. Plain h. terms Addison. The 
garden’s homeliest roots Byron. A dear little h. 
woman 1863. 4. Some parts of Man be,, comely, 

some h. 1619. Ilence Ho'melily adv. Ho'meli- 
ness. 

+ Homely, adv. MK [-ly 2 .] i. Familiarly 
-1650. 9. Kindly -1596. 3. Plainly, simply ; 

without adornment; rudely, roughly -1697. 4. 

Directly home; straight to the point; plainly 
— 1688. 

Homelyn (hiflrmlin). 1666. [?] A fish, the 
Spotted Ray, Raia maculata . 

Home-made, a . 1659. Made at home or 
for home consumption ; of domestic manufac- 
ture. Also absol. 

Homeo- : »ce Homceo-. 

Homer 1 (h^*mw\ 1880. [f. Homev.+ 
-Ek *.] A homing pigeon. 

HHomer 2 (hJa-maj'i. Also chomer. 1535. 
[ad. Ileb. \ 5 mer , lit. 'heap'.] A Hebrew 
measure of capacity, containing 10 ephahs, or 
10 baths (liquid measure). Its content was 
prob. about 80 gallons, If Also erron. used for 
Omek, q.v. 

Homer, contr. of hoe-mother ; see Hoe sbfi 
Homeric (h#me*rik), a. 1771. [ad. L* 
Homericus , a, Gr. 'Owpu r<5t, f. 

Homer.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
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I of Homer, his poems, or the age with which 
they deal; like, or of the style of, Homer. 

Phr. The H. question : the question of the author- 
ship, date, ana construction of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey . So tHome'rical «., -ly adv. tHomeTi- 
c&n a. 

Homerid (heo’mSrid). 1846. [ad. Gr. 
*Otxrjpibijs t usu, in pi. *OpTjpitlcu f Lat. Ilomtridse, 
a guild of poets in Chios who claimed descent 
fiom Homer and a hereditary property in the 
Homenc poems, which they recited publicly.] 
1. One of the II omeridse (see above). 9. A 
Homeric scholar. Blackik. 

Homerite (h<?u-m$r3it). 1613. [a. Gr. 

’OfXTjpirai pi . ] ■» Himyakjte. 

Homerology (h(Jum^r^ l5d^i). 1876. [f. 

//0m*r+-(o)LOGY.J The study of Homer and 
of the Homeric poems, their authorship, date, 
etc. Hence Homero'logist. 

Home Rule, i860 (but not in general use 
before 1871). [Home sb. B, 3.] Government of a 
I country, colony, province, etc., by its own citi- 
I sens; the political principle or theory, accoiding 
I to which a country or province manages its own 
affaiis; usedj/tec.in British politics with reference 
to the movement, begun about 1870, to obtain for 
Ireland sell-government through the agency of 
a national parliament. Also attrib. (also home- 
rule). Hence Home-ru’ler, one who advocates 
or practises Home Rule. 

Home-sick, homesick (hJumsik'), a* 
1798. [Sick </.] Affected with home-sickness. 

Home-sickness, homesickness. 1 756. 
if. Home sb. + Sickness ; app. a rendering of 
Ger. heimweh.] A depressed state ol mind and 
body caused by a longing for home when away 
from it ; nostalgia. 

Homespun (hju-mspim). 1590. [Home 

I sb.. in sense * at home ’. | 

A. adj. 1. Spun at home; of home manu- 

facture; made of the material memioned in B. 
1. 1591. 2. fig Simple, unsophisticated; 

plain, homely; unpolished, rude i6co. 

x. Plain, decent, b. cloth i7yft. a. r l he plainest h. 
moialiiy 1874. Simple, h. cnmacters L. Stkphkn. 

B. sb. 1. Cloth made ol yam spun at home; 
hodden; also, a mateiial made in imitation of 
this 1607. Also fig. a. transf. One who wears 
homespun ; hence, a rustic, a clown 1590. 

x. Homespuns are -till much worn 1881. a. What 
hempen home-spun:, haue we swaggering here? Shaks. 

Homestall (htfu-mstpl). [OE. hdmsleall \ 
f. hdm Home \sUall position, place.] fi - 
Homestead -1814. 9. A farm-yard (dial.) 

1661. 

Homestead (h<?u-mst6d). [OE. hdmstede , 
f. hdm Home + stede place, Siead.J 1. 
gen. The place of one s home : -fa. The town, 
village, etc. in which one’s dwelling Is. b. A 
dwelling. 9. A house with its dependent 
buildings and offices ; esp. a farm-stead 1700. 
3. U.S, A farm occupied by the owner and 
his family ; esp. the lot of 160 acres granted to 
a settler by the Homestead Act of Congress, 
186a. Also attrib. 

a. Twilight. Brought back.. the herds to the h. 
Longf. 3. H. exemption, in U.S , the exemption of 
a h. from forced s.de under execution for general 
debts. Hcuce Hcrmeateader, the holder of a h. 1 

ec. in U.S . , one who holds lands acquired under the 

omestead Act of Congress. 

Horn ester. 1847. [See -strr.] i. A 
stay-at-home {rare). 9. pi . The home team in 
a sporting match 1891. 

Home-thrust. 1622. [f. Home adv.'] A 
thrust which goes home to the party aimed at. 

Homeward (heu'mwjfid). [OE. hdmweard } 
f. hdm Home + uoeard -ward.] A. adv . To- 
wards one’s home, dwelling-place, or native 
land. B. adj. Directed or going homeward; 
leading home. 

Homeward-bound, a. 1602. [Bound 
ppl. a. 1 ] Bound homeward ; esp. of a ship. 
Homewards (hju*mw$idz), adv* [OE. 
hdmweardes: see -WARDS.] - HOMEWARD tfrfw. 
Ho*me-work. 1856. [Home sb.i B. 1.] 
a. Work done at home, esp. as dist, from work 
done in a shop or factory, b. lessons to be 
done by a school-child at home 1880. 

Hour e)y (hJu-mi), a. 1856. ft. Home t b* 
+ -y L] Resembling or having a feeling of home. 

vie), i (sA). t (Psych#). 9 (whet), p (get). 
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Homiddal (hfmisard&l), a . 1735. [f. next 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized 
by homicide; tending to homicide; murderous. 

H, mania : a state of partial insanity, accompanied 
by an impulse to the perpetration of murder. Hence 
Homici'dally adv. 

Homicide (hp-misaid), s />.* ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. homicida , f. homo , hominis ; see -ClDE 1.] 
A man-slayer; in earlier use often =» murderer. 
Also attrib. 

at t rib. This regicide and h. government Burkpu 

Ho*micide, sbfi ME. [a. F., ad. L. homi- 
cidium \ see prec. and -cide 2.] The action, 
by a human being, of killing a human being. 

In Law, usually classed as justifiable, excusable , 
or felonious . Justifiable A., the killing of a man in 
obedience to law, or by unavoidable necessity, or for 
the prevention ot an atrocious crime. Excusable h. t 
h. committed by misadventure, also in cases of self- 
defence, where the assailant did not originally intend 
murder, rape, or robbery. Felonious h. comprehends 
the wilful killing of a man through malice aforethought 
(murder) ; the unlawful killing of a man without such 
malice, either in a sudden heat, or involuntarily while 
committing an unlawful action not amounting to 
felony ; also self-murder, suicide. Hence Ho’micide 
r. to kill or murder, var. fHomicidy, -ie (Chaucer). 

Homiform, erron. f. Hominiform. 

Homilete (hp-milft), US. 1875. [ad. Gr. 
bfuKrjrlfi disciple, scholar.] A Homilist. 

Homiletic (hpmile’tik). 1644. [ad. Gr. 
dpt\rjTU( 6 s affable, conversable, f. 6 pi\rjT 6 t y 
vbl. adj. of bpi\l*iv, f. bpiKos crowd.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of or characteristic of 
a homily; by way of a homily. 

//. divinity or theology =» Homiletics; see B, i. 

B. sb. usu, in pi. Homiletics [see -ics], 1. 
The art of preaching ; sacred rhetoric 1830. 

a. pi. Homilies. Carlyle. 

I. If .the teaching of H. were confined to the mul- 
tiplication of methods for laying out a discourse [etc.] 
Puspy 

So Homile’tical it. ^conversable, sociable; homi- 
letic. Homile’tically adv. after the manner of a 
homily. 

Homillary (bpmi liari). 1844. [ad. med.L. 
homiliarium, homiliarius (liber), f. homilia 
Homily ; see -ary.] A book of homilies. 

Homilist (bp*raili.st). 1616. [f. Homily + 
-1ST. I One who writes or delivers homilies. 
Hence Horalli'stical a. characteristic of a h. 

Homilize (hpmitaiz\ v. 1624. [f. Homily 
+ -IZE.] intr ; To discourse, preach, sermon- 
ize. 

Homily (hp’mlli). ME. [a. OF. omelie, mod. 
F. homilie , ad. eccLL. homilia, a. Gr. bpt\la 
converse, discourse, f. opiKos crowd, f. bpoii 
together + ZA17 troop.] A religious discourse 
addressed to a congregation ; esp. a practical 
discourse with a view to spiritual edification. 
Applied spec, to the discourses contained in the 
Books of Homilies published in 1547 and 1563 
for use in parish churches, b. transf. A seri- 
ous admonition ; a lect ure ; a tedious moralizing 
discourse x6oo. 

b. What tedious hnmilic of Louc haue you wearied 
your parishioners wilhall A. i\ L. ill. ii. 104. 

Hominal (hpminal), a. 1861. [n. F., f. L. 
homo , homincm ; see -AL.] Of or relating to 
man (in Nat. Hist.). 

Homing (hJu-min), vbl. sb. 1622. [f. Home 
vj] +1. Haul, (with in) The curving inwards 
of the sides of a vessel above its extreme 
breadth ; 1 falling* or ' tumbling ’ home. a. 
The action of going home ; return home ; the 
faculty of returning home from a distance. 
Also attrib. , esp. in reference to pigeons. 1765. 
So Ho'minB ppl.a. that goes home; as homing 

Domini d (hp-minid'). 1889. [ad. mod.L. 
Hominidte , a family of mammals represented 
by the single genus Homo, f. L. homo , hominis ; 
see -ID.] A member of the Hominidte ; a man 
(zoologically considered). 
tHo*minif6rm, a. [ f. L, hominem + -form.] 
Of human shape. Cudworth. 

Homlnify, v . 1579. [f. as prec. + -fy.] 
To make human. 

Hominivorous (hpminl*v 5 ras), a. 1859. 
[ f. as prec. + -1 torus devouring + -OUS.] Man- 
eating. 

Hominy Hyrnfan. 1629. [Of American 
Indian origin.] Maize hulled and ground 


coarsely and prepared for food by being boiled 
with water or milk. Also attrib. 

Homish (hfu-mij*), a. Also homeish. 
1561. [See -ish.] fi* Belonging to home; 
domestic -1577. a. Suggestive of home ; home- 
like 1 789. Hence Ho'mishneas. 

Hommack, var. of Hummock. 

|| Homo (h<?u*m0). 1596. The Latin word for 
man, a. = * human being b. Zool, The 
"enus of which Man is the single species. 
Homo Baplens (s£i*pienz) : the human species. 
Homo is a common name to all men Shaks. 

Homo-, bef. a vowel hom-, comb. f. Gr. 
bpbs same; often in opposition to hetero 
Ho’mac&nth [Gr. ajta>' 6 a. spine] a., Ichth . having 
the spines of the dorsal and anal fins symmetrical ; 
opp to hctcracanth. Hom&xo*nial, Homaxo*nic 
adjs., in Morphology, having all the axes equal. 
Ho mocategO'ricU'ATBGOMic] a ., belonging to the 
same category. Homochiral [Gr. of identical 

form and turned in the same direction, eta two right 
or two left hands. Homochro*mic, -chro’mous 
[Gr. 1 adjs ., of the same colour, as the florets 

of most Compos/ tw; opp. to heterochromous. Homo* 
de'mic [Gr. £rj^os] a. —homophylic. Honiode a rmic 
a , Biol, derived from, or relating to derivation from, 
the same primary blastoderm of the embryo. Homo- 
dynamous [Gr. 8wi.am] a., Comp . Anat. having 
the same force or value; applied to parts serially 
homologous ; so Homody'namy, the condition of 
being hoinodynamous. Homoga'ngliate a., Zool. 
having the ganglia of the nervous system symmetri. 
cally arranged, as in the Articulata \ opp. to hetero- 
ganglinte. Homo'malous (Gr. 6 /uloAo« even] a.. Bat. 
applied to leaves or branches (esp. of mosses) which 
turn in the same direction; opp. to heteromalous. 
Homo-organ, Biol . — Homoplast 2. Homophy ‘Uc 
a., Biol, belonging to the same race; relating to 
humophyly. Homo’phyly [Gr. 6fxu4>vAta], the con- 
dition of being of the same race. Homopo'lar, I 
•p vile adjs., having equal poles; opp. to hctrropolar. j 
Homo'rgan Biol. - homo-organ. Homorga*nic 
a., 'having the same, or a uniform, organization; 
applied to plants' (Syd. Soc. Lex.)', in /'lionet ics, 
prod need by the same vocal organ. Homosyste'mic 
a., belonging to the same system. Homothe’rmous 
[Gr. )a., Biol* having a uniform temperature, 

as warm-blooded animals ; opp. to heterothermal. 
Homotonous [Gr. tovov] a., having the same tone 
or sound. 

b. In Chemistry , denoting a compound ho- 
mologous with that whose name follows, as in 
homatropine, homocumin ic, etc. 

Homocentric (Lpmoscntrik). 1621. [ad. 
mod.L. homocen tricusp f. Gr. bpo- Homo- + 
KcvTpucos Centric.] i. adj. Having the same | 
centre 1696. ta. sb. (In old Astronomy.) A 
sphere or circle concentric with another or with 
the earth; opp. to Eccentric sb. Burton. 
Homocercal (hpm<».>\ikal) f a. 1838. [f. 
Homo- Gr. leipnos tail + -AL.] Ichthyol . 

Having the lobes of the tail equal, having a 
symmetrical tail. Also said of the tail. Opp. 
to httcroccrcal. So Ho'mocercy, h. condition. 
Homodont (hpm<?dpnt). 1877. [f. Hom(o- 
Gr. Wovff, ofioi'T-.] x. adj. Having teeth all 
of the same kind. Also said of the teeth. Opp. 
to heterodont. 1888. 9. sb. A homodont animal. 

Homodromous (homp- dramas), a. 1710. 
[f. mod.L. homodromus, f. Gr. bpo- HOMO- + 
-tipopoi running + -ous.] Running in the 
same direction ; opp. to hctcrodromous . ta. 
Meek. Applied to levers of the second and third 
orders, in which the power and the weight run 
in the same direction, b. Bot. Turning in the 
same direction, as two generating spirals of a 
phyllotaxis (e.g. on the main stem and on a 
branch). So Hoino*dromal, Ho'modrome 
adjs. - prec. b. ; Homo’dromy, h. condition. 
Homceo-, comb. f. Gr. tpoiot like, similar 
(also occas. written homoio*, in fully anglicized 
words, homeo-) ; sometimes opposed to hetero-. 

Homceothe*rmal [Gr. S«p^<k] «., Biol. — Homo - 
therrnous (see Homo-). Homoecrtopy (Gr. t 6 b-ot 1 , 
similarity of words or parts of words, as a cause of 
mistakes in copying. Ho>moeozo‘ic (Gr. £urf) a ^ 
containing similar forms of life. 

Homceoid (hp , mi|oid'). 1883. [f. Gr. Bpotot 
4- -oiD,] Math. A shell bounded" by two sur- 
faces similar and similarly situated with regard 
to each other; sometimes restricted to a shell 
bounded by concentric ellipsoids. Hence 
Homceoi-dal a . 

HomoBomeral (hfmqrm£r&l), a. [f. Ho- 
mceo- + Gr. fjtipos + -AL.] Pros. Consisting 
of (metrically) similar parts. 


Homeeomeric (hpm&me*rik), a, 1836. [f. 
Ho mceo- + Gr. /itpo r 4- -IC.J m . Relating to 
homoeomery; of the nature of homoeomeries, 
b. Homogeneous 1865. So Homceome'ric&l a. 
— prec. a. 

Homceomerous (hpmz>*m£r9s), a. 1875. 

[f. Gr. Spot os + pi pot + -ous.] Having ur 
consisting of similar parts, i. Bot. Applied to 
lichens in which the gonidia and hvphee are 
distributed uniformly through the thallus; opp. 
to heteromerous. 9. =» IIOMCF.OMEKIC a. 

Homoeomery (hpmr'jp’m^ri). Also bo- 
moio-, and in L. form homceomeria. 1660. 
[ad, L. homceomeria (Lucr.), ad. Gr. bpotopi- 
peia, f. dpoioptpii%, f. opt * tot + pipo%.~\ SL 
The theory (propounded by Anaxagoras) that 
the ultimate particles of matter are homogene- 
ous. b. pi. The ultimate particles of matter, 
regarded as homogeneous. 

Homceomorphous (hpmwmp-jfos), a. 1839. 
[f. Homcf.0- Gr. poptjdf + -ous.] Of similar 
form or structure. spec . in Cryst. Having 
similar crystalline forms; said esp. of substances 
differing in chemical composition or atomic 
proportions. Hence HomoBomoTphiBm, h. 
condition. 

Homoeopath (bpm-, hda'infipee])). Also 
homeo-, 1830. [Mod., f. Homcf.opathy.] 
One who practises or advocates homoeopathy. 
So Homoeo'pathist 

Homoeopathic (hpm-, h£am*0pa?'])ik), a. 
1830. [f. Homceopatiiy + -1C.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to homoeopathy; practising or advocat- 
ing homoeopathy. 2 .fig. Very small or minute, 
like the doses in homoeopathy. (Often joc.) 
1838. 

a. The chapel was h. in its dimensions 1876. Hence 
Homceopa'thically adv. 

Homoeopathy hJum*^*pa))i). Also 

homeo-, and formerly erron. homoo-. 1826. 

t Mod. (first used in Ger. hornbopathie by 
lahnemann), f. Gr. opoiot like + -«ra 0 eta, f. 

7 uk 0 ot suffering. Cf. Allopathy,] A system 
of medical practice founded by Hahnemann of 
I^eipsic about 1796, according to which diseases 
are treated by the administration (usu. in very 
small doses) of drugs which would produce iu 
a healthy person symptoms like those of the 
disease treated. The principle is expressed in 
the Latrn adage ' Similia similibus curantur*. 

|| Homoeoteleuton {\\on\l-op^u'\pa). Also 
homoio-. 1586. [Late L. t a, Gr. 6 potori\(vrov 
(sc. f*rjb a )> opoios like + rtKtvrfi ending.] 
1. Rhet. A figure consisting of a series of words 
with the same or similar endings. 9. The 
occurrence of similar endings in two neighbour- 
ing woxds, clauses, or lines of writing, as a 
source of error in copying 1861. So Homce o- 
teleu*tic a. having similar endings. 
Homogamous (h^m^*gam3s),<z. 284a. [f. 
Gr. 6 po- Homo- + - yapos married + -ous.] 
Bot. a. Having all the florets hermaphrodite, 
or all of the same sex : said of certain grasses 
and composites, b. Applied to flowers in which 
the stamens and pistils ripen together 1854. 

c. Evolution. Of or pertaining to assortative 
mating 1903. So Homo'gamy, h. condition. 
Homogen (hp-mAlgen). 187a [f. Homo- 
+ -gen. J Biol. A part or organ homogenetic 
with another; see Homogenetic i. 
Homogene (hp’mWjfn). Now rare or Obs. 
1607. [ad. Gr. ipoysvijs, bpayevt-, of the same 
kind, f. bpo~ Homo- + yfro*, y'Vf(«r)-.] I. 
adj. « Homogeneous, a. sb. That which is 
homogeneous 1725. 

a. Cold and rain congregate homogenes; for they 
gather together you (Sheridan] and your crew, at 
whist, punch, and claret Swift. 

Homogebeal (hpmo,da;i*ni&l]. Now rare. 
Also erron. dal. 1603. [f. Scholastic L. homo - 
geneus + - al.] i. adj. Homogeneous, * a. 
sb. A homogeneous substance or person 1651. 
Hence Homo ge "neatness, homogeneity. 
Homoge*neate, v. rare. 1648. [f. as prec. 
-1- -ate *.J trams. To make homogeneous. 
Homogeneity (tymiidgfortti). 1625. [ad. 
Scholastic L. homogeneitas ; see next and -ITY. ] 
The quality or condition of being homogeneous: 
I a* Identity of kind with something else ; b. 
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Uniformity of composition or nature, t comer. 
Something homogeneous 1658. 

Homogeneous (hpra^dgrnias), A 1641. 
[f. Scholastic L. komogeneus (f. Gr. b/wym- : 
see Homogene) 4 -ous.] z. Of the same kind 
or nature ; alike, similar, congruous. a. Of 
uniform nature or character throughout 1645. 
8. Math. a. Of the same kind, so as to be 
commensurable, b. Consisting of terms of the 
same dimensions. X695. 

1. The world and mind, .are not h. Bain. a. Ice is 
a..h. concretion Sjk T. Browne. Hence Homo* 
ge neoua ly adv. y -ness. 

Homogenesis (iymo^ge-nesis). 1858. [f. 
Homo- + -genesis.] Biol. +j. Applied to 

asexual reproduction. Carpenter. a. The 
ordinary form of sexual reproduction, in which 
the offspring resembles the parent and passes 
through the same course of development 
Homogenetic (-da/ne-tik), a. 1870. [f. 
Homo- 4 Genetic.] Biol. 1. Having a com- 
mon descent or origin ; applied to organs or 
parts of different organisms which show a cor- 
respondence of structure due to derivation from 
a common ancestor a. Relating to Homo- 
genesis (sense a) 1889. So Homogene 'tical 
a . of, relating to, or having reference to, homo- 
geny or community of descent. 

Homogenous (nomjrria^has), a. 1870. [f. 
Homo-+ Gr. +-ous.] Biol. ■* Homo- 
genetic 1. 

Homogeny (hmnp-da/ni). 1626. [Ult., ad. 
Gr. 6/jioylv€ta t {. dftoyty-; see Homogenk.] 
+1. Homogeneity. Bacon. a. Biol. The 
quality of being homogenous; correspondence 
of structure due to common descent 1870. 
Homogenous (homp-gonas), a. 1877. [f. 
Homo- + Gr. -yoyos + -ous.] 1. Bot . Having 
similar reproductive organs; applied to flowers 
in which there is no difference in length in the 
stamens and pistils of different individuals; 
opp. to Heterogonous z. a. Biol. Pro- 
ducing offspring similar to the parent; opp. to 
Heterogonous a. 1883. 

Homograph (h?m<}graf). 1873. [f. Homo- 
4 Gr. -y pa<pos t -graph.] Philol. A word of 
the same spelling as another, but of different 
origin and meaning. 

Homographic (hpmogrx-fik), a. 1859. [£. 
Gr. upo- Homo- + ypa<puc6s Graphic.] z. 
Geom. Having the same anharmonic ratio or 
system of anharmonic ratios, as two figures of 
the same thing in different perspective; belong- 
ing or relating to such figures, a. Gram. Said 
of spelling in which each sound is always re- 
presented by the same character, which stands 
lor that sound and no other; strictly phonetic ; 
opp. to heterographic 1864. 8* Philol . Of, 

belonging to, or consisting of homographs 
1880. 

Homography (hrnnp-grafi). 1859. [f. 

Homo- + Gr. -ypo^aa, -GRAPHY .1 i. Geom. 
* Homology 4, a. Gram . Homographic 
Spelling; see prec. (sense 2) 1864. 

Horaoio- : see Homceo. 

Homoiousian (h^moi,au*silln, -wsifin). 
1732. |f. Gr. djAoiofotot (f. 8/ioior like 4 0601a 
essence) +- an.] 

A. adj. a. Of like essence or substance, b. 
Relating to or maintaining likeness (as dist. 
from identity and from difference) of substance 
between the Father and the Son; see B. (Dist. 
from heteroousian and homoovsian.) 1854. 

B. sb. One who held the Father and the Son, 
in the Godhead, to be of like, but not the same, 
essence or substance; a Serai-Arian, 

i Homo-logal, a. 1570. ■■ Homologous. 
Homologate v. Chiefly Sc. 

Z644. If. med.L. homo logo re , after Gr. 6ft 0A0- 
yffy 4 -ate ®. ] 1. tram. To express agree- 

ment with ; to assent to ; to countenance ; to 
confirm, ratify . a. intr. or absol. To agree ; 
to express assent 1649. 8- trams. To identify 

{with something else). Hutton. Hence 
HomologaTion* the action of homologating ; 
spec in Sc. Law , the action of confirming or i 
ratifying (a defective or informal deed) by some 
subsequent act 

Homological (b*wi£lf?\ 3 a;ik&l), a. 1849. 


[f. as Homology 4 -ical.] Involving or 
characterised by, or relating to, homology; 
homologous. 

Homotogiase (hom^-lfcdzaii), v. 1733. [f. 
as prec. 4 -ize.J z. imlr. To be homologous, 
to correspond. a. trams. To make, or show 
to be, homologous x8zi. Hence Homo*iogizer 
1716. 

|| Homologon (h^m^lSg^n). 1871. [Gr. 

hfiihoyov adj. neut., f. dftbs same 4 kbyos 
ratio, etc.] A homologue. 

Homologous (hom^rlogas), a. 1660. ff. 
Gr. 6ft6Koyos agreeing + -ous.] Having tne 
same relation, proportion, relative position, 
etc.; corresponding. z. Math. Having the 
same ratio or relative value as the two ante- 
cedents or the two consequents in a proportion, 
or the corresponding sides in similar figures, 
b. Mod. Geom . Having a relation of homology, 
as two plane figures ; homological 2879. a. 
Biol. Having the same relation to a funda- 
mental type ; corresponding In type of structure. 
(Dist. from analogous .) 1846. b. Path. Of the 
same formation as the normal tissue of the part; 
said of morbid growths. (Opp. to Hetero- 
logous.) 1871. 3. Chem . Applied to scries of 

compounds differingin composition successively 
by a constant amount of certain constituents, 
and showing a gradation of chemical and 
physical properties 1850. 

a. In the vertebraia the front and hind limbs are h. 
Darwin. 3. Four cIrsecs of h. bodies.. namely alco- 
hols, ethers aldehydes, and acids Daubeny. 

Homologue (hp’m^lpg). 1848. (a.F.,ad.Gr. 
6ft6koyay.) That which is homologous; a 
homologous organ, etc.: sec above. 
Homology ^ham? 16 d£i). 1656. [ad. late 
I.. homologia , a. Gr. A/ioAo-yi'a, f. dftbkoyos 
Homologous.] i. Homologous quality or 
condition ; sameness of relation ; correspon- 
dence. 9. Biol. Correspondence in type of 
structure; see Homologous 2. Also that 
branch of Biology or Comparative Anatomy 
which deals with such correspondences. 1835. 
3. Chem. The relation of the compounds form- 
ing a homologous series; see Homologous 3. 
1876. 4. Mod. Geom. The relation of two 

figures, such thateveTy point in each corresponds 
to a point in the other, and collinear points 
in one correspond to collinear points in the 
other; every straight line joining a pair of 
corresponding points passes through a fixed 
point called the centre of h. t and every pair of 
corresponding straight lines in the two figures 
intersect on a fixed straight line called the 
axis of h. 1879. 

a. General JL, the relation of an organ or organism 
to the general type. ^ Serial h. { the relation of cor- 
responding parts forming a series in the same organism 
(e.g. legs, vertebrae, leaves!. Special A., the corre- 
spondence of a part or organ in one organism with a 
homologous part in another (e.g. of a horse's knee 
with a man's wrist). 

Homomorph (hpmompif). 1886. [f. Gr. 
6fio- Homo + /uo/>^ 7.] A thing oi the same 
form as another; applied to letters having the 
same form and to different words having the 
same spelling. 

Homomorphic (hpuumn/T-jfik), a. 187a. [f. 
as prec. + -ic. J Of the same or similar form. 
spec. a. Entom. Said of insects in which the 
larva more or less resembles the imago {Homo- 
morpha); hemimctabolous or aroetabolous. b. 
Bot. Applied to flowers or plants in which the 
relative length of the stamens and pistils does 
not differ; also to the self-fertilisation of such 
flowers, c. Biol. Applied to organs or organ- 
isms showing an external resemblance, but not 
really related in structure or origin. So Homo* 
mo rphism, Ho'momorphy, h. condition ; re- 
semblance of form, esp. without structural 
affinity. Homomo'rphous a. of the same form. 
Homonamous fh^mynSmos), a. 1854. [f. 
Gr. hfdrofwt (f. 6 file same 4 yb/tos law) 4 -OUS. ] 
Subject to the same or a constant law; spec, in 
Biol. Having the same law or mode of growth, 
Homonomy (**rn 5 mi). 1643. [f. as prec. 

+ -Y.] Homonomous condition (see prec.). 
Homonym (hrmrtiim). 1697. [ad. late L. 
homonytnum , a. Gr. 6ft6jvvftoy adj. neuL, 
Homonymous.] i. a. The same word used 


I to denote different things, b. Philol , Applied 
to words having the some sound, but different 
meanings, a. A namesake 1851. 
Homonymous (hemp mimss), a. x6ax. [£. 
late L. homonymus, a. Gr. bftZlyvfxot ; i. 6p6$ 
same 4 ovopa (ALoL Srvfta) name ; see -OUS.] 
+1. Denoting different things by the same 
name; equivocal, ambiguous -1801. 9. Hav- 

ing, or called by, the same name 1658. Hence 
Homo - ny mously adv. So Homonymic a. 
relating to hombhyms or homonymy x86a. 
Homo*nymy, the quality of being h. 1597. 
Homoouaian, homousian (bp m^au'si&n, 
!kHnau*si&iv&'&&n). 1565. [ad. med.L. homou* 
sianus, f. homousius , a. Gr. ojtoovatus, 6ftovaios t 
f. 6 ft 6s same 40601a essence, substance; see 
-AN. Opp. to heteroousian and homoiousian.'] 
Theol. A. adj. a. Of the same essence or 
substance, b. Relating to or maintaining the 
consubstantiality of the persons of the Trinity ; 
see B. 1678. 

1 he council of Nice established the hotnouaiaa or 
consubsUumsl doctrine Lakdnkr. 

B. sb. Eecl. Hist. One who holds the three 
persons of the Trinity to be of the same essence 
or substance 1565. 

The Arrians caUeaihe Catholikes Homooaslsns 1565, 
Homopheoe (hpmolfn). 1883. [irreg. f. 
Homo- 4 Gr. <j>mr*iytashow p to appear. (The 
regular form would be homophone.)) A word 
having the same form to the eye as another; 
used esp. in reference to the reading of deaf- 
mutes. 

Homophone (fif-nmfoun). 1623. [ad. Gr. 

bfiuiftacpos, f. 6ftO~ llOMO- 4 (pajrrj sound.] 

A. adj. Having the same sound (rare). 

B. sb. Philol. (Usu. in fl.) Applied to 
words having the same sound, but differing in 
meaning or derivation ; also to different symbols 
denoting the same group of sounds 1843. 
Homophonic (lyma^’nik), <*• 1879. [f* a* 
prec. 4-lC.] Mus. 1. Producing, or consisting 
of, sounds of the same pitch; unisonous. Opp. 
to antxphonic. 1881. 9 . loosely. Said of music 

characterized by the predominance of one part 
or melody, to which the rest merely furnish 
harmonies ; more correctly called monophonic 
or monodu. Opp. to polyphonic . 1879. 
Homophanous (homp Ufsm), a. 1 753. [f. 
as prec. 4 -ous.J 1. Mus. Homophonic x. 
a. Of the character of homophones 1820. 
Homophony (homflbrn). 1776. [ad. Gr. 
o/*o<f>a>via t f. <j/ji*pajyos ; see HOMOPHONE.] x. 
Mus. Homophonic music or style, a. Unison, 
or music performed in unison; opp. to anti- 
phony. b. Monophony, monody; opp. to 
polyphony. 2. Philol . Homophonous quality; 
identity of sound (of words) 184a. 

Homoplast (h^-m^pliest). 1870. [f. Gr. 
&fto- Homo- 4 wXaarht moulded; cf. bioplast.) 
Biol. 1. A11 organ 01 part homoplastic with 
another; opp. to Homogi n. 9. An aggre- 
gate or fusion of plastids all of the same struc- 
ture; opp. to alloplast 1883. 

Homoplastic (-plse’&tik), a. 1870. [f. as 
prec. 4 Gr. irXaanm fit for moulding.] Biol. 
Having a similarity of structure without com- 
munity of origin. Opp. to HOMOGENETIC. 
Homoplasy (himypl&si). 1870. [f. as 

E rec. 4 Gr. -vAaffia, L nk 6ais moulding.] Biol . 

[omoplastic condition; similarity of structure 
produced independently by similar external 
circumstances. Opp. to Homogeny o. 
UHomoptera (tonyptM), sb. pi. 1896. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. d/to- HOMO- 4 wnpuv wing.] 
Entom. A suborder of Hkmiptera, comprising 
insects of various forms, with wings of uniform 
texture; contrasted with Hktekuptkk a. Hence 
Homo* pier, Homo’pteraui, a member of the H . 
Homo*pterous a. 

Homosexual (hfm# t se-kslirll) 9 a. (sb.), 
1897. (irreg. f. Homo- 4 Sexual.] Having 
a sexual propensity for persons of otw's own 
sex. Also as sb. Hence Ho : mose a xixallaiit # 
•se*xnaliat, <«ex«a 4 Uty» •oe'xuallce v. 
Homostyled (h^m^isuild), a. 1877. [f. 
Homo- 4 Styjx 4 -ed 1 ,] Bot . - Homo 

gonous t ; opp. to Actcrestyled. Also Homo- 
sty ‘lie* ■•ty'loum adjs. Homost 


te (man), a (pass), on (loud), v (cut). { ^Fr. chef)* © (ev*r). si ( I, eye). 9 (Fr. eau ds vie), i (sit), s (Psychs). 9 (what)* f (gp t). 
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Homotaxi&l (-tse'kslll), a. 1870. [f. HOMO- 
tGr. -ro£ia (f. rd£ir) +-AI..1 Geol. Applied 
to strata in different regions, having the same 
relative position with respect to those under* 
lying and overlying them, but not necessarily 
contemporaneous; also to the fossil remains 
found in such strata. Homctxially ad v. 
Homota'xeous, Homotaxic adjs. «■ Homo- 
taxi al. Homotaxy. 

Homo tropal. a 1844. Bat. - next. 
Homotropous (-p’tr^pas), e. 1819. [f. Gr. 
6 fio- HOMO- + - rpoiros turning + -ous. } Bot. 
Of the embryo of a seed : Having the radicle 
directed towards the hiluin. Opp. to anti- 
trofous or heUt otropovs. Also -trope a. 1831. 
Homotype Thp-metnip). 1840. [f. Gr. &po- 
+ rtJrrot Type.] Biol . A part or organ having 
the same type of structure as another, a homo- 
logue. * 

The femur, the h. of the humerus Owen. Hence 
Ho*motypal, Homotypic, -al adjs. of the char, 
auer of, or relating to, a h.; homologous. Homo* 
typy (h^‘nu»taipi, hemp'tipi), relatiou of homotypes ; 
homology. 

Homotisian: see Homoousian. 
Homozygote (hfmszargiut). 190a. [f. 
Homo- + Zygote.] A zygote formed by the 
union of two like gametes. Hence Homo- 
sygo*sia, *zygo*sity, -xygous a , 

||Homuncio (h^mr nsur). 1643. [L., dim. of 
Homo .] -■ Homuncltle, 

Homuncule, -uncle (h0m»*Tjki»l, -o-ijk’l). 

1656. [ad. L. homunculus (also used), dim. of 
Homo.] A diminutive man; a manikin. Hence 
Homtrncolar a. pigmy. 

Homv: see Homey. 

Hond, ohs. f. Hand. 

Hone (hjun), sb. I [OE. kdn str. fern. - 
ON. kein str. fem. ] +1. A stone, a rock. OE. 
only. a. A whetstone used for giving a fine 
edge to cutting tools, esp. razors ME. 3. Stone 
of which whetstones are made, (Various kinds 
of stone are used for this purpose.) 1793. <■ Mb. 
h. -atone ■■ senses a and 3 ; spec, a very siliceous 
clay slate having a conchoidal fracture across 
the grain of the rock ; also called novaculite. 
fHone, sbP 1633. A swelling or tumour. 

Hone, vfi dial, and US. 1600. [a. OF. 

hogner, hoigner, Norman dial, honcr to grumble, 
whine; app. f. Hon, a cry of discontent. | intr. 
To grumble, murmur, whine, moan. Also 
with for, after . 

He lies, .honing and moaning to himself Lamb. 
Hone, vP 1788. [f. IIoNEjJ. 1 ) tram. To 
sharpen on a hone. Hence Honer. 

On beuks to h. my rhymin' razor Picken. 

Hone: see O hone. Hence as vb. Borrow. 
Honest (pnest), a. ME. [a. OF. honest e, 
mod. honnhe, ad. L. honestus , f. honos , -or, 
honor +1. Of persons : Holding an honour- 
able position; respectable -169a. b. As a 
vague epithet of appreciation. (C f. worthy .) 
1551. fa. Honourable; creditable -1720; re- 
spectable, decent, befitting -1674; decent in 
appearanoe; comely; neat, tidy -1566. 3. Of 

persons: +Of good moral character, virtuous, 
upright -170a; spec, chaste, * virtuous ' ; usu. 
of a woman {arch.) ME. b. Sincere, truthful, 
candid; that will not lie, cheat, or steal. (The 
prevailing modem sense.) ME, c. Ingenuous; 
open, frank 1634, 4. Of actions, feelings, etc. : 

Fair, straightforward; free from fraud ME. b 
Of money, gain, etc.: Legitimate 1700. c. Of 
a thing: Genuine 1598. 5. adv. =* Honestly; 

or (poet.) in comb, with another adj. ■= 1 honest 
ana — p 1599. 

1. Houses, wherein Hue the hones ter sort of people, 
ex Farmers in England 1614. Fhr. 'I o make an h. 
woman of\ to marry (a woman) after seduction (dial, 
or vulgar) 1562. b. Your name h. Gentleman? A fids. N 
111. i. 187. a. Many a manly wound All h., all before 
Drydkn, H. mirth 1674. 3. Wives may he merry, 

and yet h. too Merry IV. rv. 11. 103. b. An h. man's 
the noblest work or God Pops. 4. Their h. and 
reasonable excaees could not be heard Grafton^ b. 
He turns an h. penny J assort. C, M trrylV. iv. ii. ia6. 
5. As I have euer found thee h, true Shaks. 

So tHoneat v. to honour 1 to justify, defend, excuse ; 
to * make an honest woman of . 

fHone-fltete. ME. only. [a. OF. Com. 
Rom. type + honest itattm t for L, honesfatem.]^ 

Honesty. 
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HoQtttly (p’nestli), ado. ME. [f. Honest 
a. + -LY®.] ti- In a respectful manner; de- 
cently -1645. a* With upright conduct; esp. 
without fraud or falsehood ; sincerely, fairly, 
frankly ME. ta. Chastely ->1691. 

a. 1 can b. say [etc.) baa kb ley. 1 came h. by it 

Swift. 3. The married Women live h. Pune has. 

Honesty (p nesti). ME. [a, OF. (h)oneste t 
earlier ( k)onestet , ad. L. honestas, -atcm.\ 

L fi. Honourable position or estate; re- 
spectability -1500; respect -16x3; reputation, 
credit -1548. ta. Decency, deiorum; comeli- 
ness -1652. +3* Honourable character (in a 

wide sense) -x6n; spec, chastity -1634; liber- 
ality -1607. 4. Uprightness of disposition and 

conduct; straightforwardness; the quality op- 
posed to lying, cheating, or stealing. (The 
prevailing modern sensei) 1579. Also transf. 
of things. 

3. Let not.. wicked friendship force What h. and 
vertue cannot work B. Jons. A Venus (like iu houestie, 
though not in beautie) Sir T. Herbert. 4 What 
other Oath, Then H. to H. ingng’d Jul. C. 11. L 127. 

II. a. Pop. name of Lunana biennis , a cruci- 
ferous plant with large purple (or occas. white) 
dowers and flat round semi-transparent pods 
(whence the name) ; also other species of 
Lunaria. 1597. b. (In full, Maiden's H.) A 
local name of wild Clematis ( C . Vitalba) 1640. 

Honewort (lufe-nwrit). 1633. [f. Hone 

sb .* + Wort.j A name for Corn Parsley 
( Petrosehnum segetum ) ; also extended to Sis on 
Amomum, and other umbelliferous plants. 

Honey (hp-ni), sb. (c.) [OE. hunig : — 
OTeut. *huna{n)go^ n neut. In ME. « bef. n 
was usually written o\ hence honey. ] 1. A 

sweet viscid fluid, being the nectar of flowers 
collected and worked up for food by certain 
insects, esp. the honey-bee. 2. Applied to 
products of the nature of, or resembling honey; 
esp. the nectar of flowers 173a. 3 .fig. Sweet- 
ness 159a. 4. A term of endearment: Sweet 

one. (Now chiefly Irish, and, in form hinnit , 
hinny, .Sc. and North.) ME. 5. attrib. Of, for, 
pertaining to, or connected with honey 1460. 

1. A lande flowing with milke and hony Exod. Hi. 8. 

a. The la. of poison-flowers Tknnysom. t Death that 
hath snekt the h. of thy breath Rotn. 4 Jul. v. iii. 9a. 

Comb. : h.-ant, an ant of the genus Myrmecocvstus, 
the workers of which in summer have the abdomen 
distended with h., which the others feed upon when 
food becomes scarce* -badger, the raid; -bag, the 
enlargement of the alimentary canal in whicn the 
bee carries h. * t*beer, Tmead; -creeper, a bird of 
the neo-tropical family Caerebidas or Docnididse ; 
-fall — linNK\-DRW ij also fig. good luck; -gland, 
a nectary; -kite =* Honey-buzzard i -motn, the 
honeycomb muth ; -tube, one of the t wo aetiforra tubes 
on the upper side of the abdomen of an aphis, which 
secrete a sweet fluid ; -words, words of sweetness. 

b. In names of plants and fruits: h.-balm, a labiate 
plant, Melittis Melissophyllumx -berry, the awert 
berry of a W. .Indian tree, Melicwea b\juga\ -blob 
S(., a sweet yellow gooseberry; -bottle (local). the 
bloom of Erica Tctralix ; -bread, the Carob (Cera- 
tnma $ilt</ua)\ -garlic. Allium steviumi -locust, 
the N. Anier. genus Gleditsihiai -stalks sb. //., the 
stalks or flowers of clover (Shaks.); -wood, the Tasma- 
nian tree Bedfordia saltcina. 

B. udj. Resembling, or of the nature of, 
honey ; sweet, honeyed Lydgate. 

A thousand home secrets shalt thou know Shaks. 

Honey, v. arch . ME. [f. prec. sb.] + 1 . 
irons. To make sweet with or ns with honey 
-1645. ta. To use endearing terms to -1631. 

b. absol. or intr . To talk fondly or swee.ly. 

arch . and US. 1602. +3. trusts. To coax, 

flatter -162a. 

a. b. The king came honeying about her Tennyson. 

Ho ney-bear. 1838. u The potto or kin- 
kajou, Cercoleptes cau divolvulus, a native of 
! tropical America. 2. The sloth-bear, Afelursus 
labiatus, of India 1875. 

Ho-ney-bee. 1566. A bee that gathers and 
stores honey, esp. the common hive-bee. 

Ho*ney-HrdL 1605. tL Fanciful name for 
a bee. 2. A bird that feeds on honey or the 
nectar of flowers. Cf. Honey-eater, -sucker 
1870. 3. « Honey-guide i. 1850. 

Ho-ney-btiizz&rd. 1674. A bird of prey of 
the genus Pern is , esp. the European species P. 
apivoms, which feeas chiefly on the lame of 
bees and wasps. 

Honeycomb (hp*nik<*mO, sk [OE. hunts - 
camb , f. kunii 4- comb Comb 1. A strut: 


HONEYSUCKLE 

ture of wax containing two series of hexagonal 
cells separated by thin partitions, formed by 
bees for the reception of hooey and their eggs. 
Also fig. fa. A term of endearment -1552. 3. 
A cavernous flaw in metal work, esp. in guns 
1530. 4. The reticulum or second stomach of 

ruminants, $0 called from its appearance 1658. 
3. Honeycomb work 1848. 6. attrib . Of' or 

pertaining to a honeycomb; like a honeycomb; 
having a surface hexagon ally marked; as h. cell, 
coil (Wireless), decoration , work, etc. 1721. 

1. S wet ter abouen huny and huny kamUe Hampols. 
5. A large white quilt, real h. 188a. 

Comb. ; h. bag = srnse 4 ; h. coral, a coral of the 
genus Favosites; h. moth, a tineid morh of the 
genus Galleria which infests beehives; h. ringworm, 
seal!, species of the disease Favor; h. stitch, a stitch 
used to draw together the gathers upon the neck and 
sleeves of smock-frocks, etc. ; h. stomach >= sense 41 
so h. tripe. 

Hence Honeycomb v., to fill with cavities, under- 
mine (lit. and fig.) 1 to mark with honeycomb pattern 
1768. 

Honeycombed (hnmikeurod), a. 1627. [f. 

rec. + -ed.] Formed or perforated like a 

oneycomb; as A. lava , etc. 

Ho-ney-dew. 1577. 1. A sweet sticky 
substance found on the leaves and stems of 
trees and plants, h< Id to be excreted by aphides; 
formerly imagined to be in origin akin to dew. 
2. An ideally sweet or luscious substance 
1608. 3. A kind of tobacco sweetened with 

molasses 1857. 

a. Sweet, as the Hony-deaw, which Hybla bath 
G. Daniel. 

Ho-ney-drop. ME. A drop of honey; 
occas. taken as a t>pe of what is sweet and 
delicious. 

Ho *ney-ea= ter. 1731. An animal that feeds 
on honey; spec. — Honkysucker. 

Honeyed, honied (htrnid), a. ME. [f. 
Honey sb. +-ed *.] 1. Abounding in or laden 

with honey; sweetened as with honey; con- 
sisting of or containing honey. 2, fig. Sweet 
ME. 

z. Wyne lyko vnto honyed wyne Turner. >. H. 
nothings 185a. 

Ho*ney-flower. 171a. 1. A flowering shrub 
of the Cape of Good Hope, of the genus Meli- 
anthus. a. An Australian flower, Lambertia 
formosa 1802. 

Ho*ney-guide. 1786. I. A small African 
bird of the genus Indicator which guides men 
and animals to the nests of bees. a. A mark- 
ing in a flower, which serves to insects as m 
guide to the honey 1879. 

Honeyless, a. i6or. Destitute of boney, 
Jul. C. v. i. 35. 

t Honey-month. 1696. [After next.] The 
first month after marriage -1710. 

Honeymoon (brrnim# n), sb. 1546. The 
first month after marri.ige. Now, usually, the 
holiday spent together by a newly-married 
couple, before sealing down at home. Also 
transf. 

And now their honey-moon, that late wax clear, 
Doth pale, obscure, and tenebrous appear Breton. 
transf. In the Honey-moon of his Accession Bolings. 
Hence Ho'neymoon v. intr. to spend the h. 

Ho'ney-mouthed, a. 1539. Sweet or soft 
m speech ; often implying insincerity. 

Iff proue hony -mouth'd, let my tongue blister Shaks. 

Honey-pot. ME. 1. A pot in which 
honey is stored. 9. pi. A children’s game. 
Also attrib. in reference to the posture i8ax. 

a. To squat low down on iu haunches, like a political 
‘honey-pot * 1886. 

Ho*ney-stone. 1795. - Mellite. 

Honeysu cker. 1779. An animal that 
feeds on honey ; spec . applied to various small 
birds, esp. the Meliphagidm , Carebidu, etc. ; a 
nectar-bird; a Honey-eater. 

Honeysuckle (htrnistrk'l). [ME. huni- 
succle , - souhit , app. extended from OE. kunisuce , 
ME. honysouhe.j 1 . A name for the flowers of 
clover, and other flowers yielding honey. Obs. 
exc. dial. 9. The common name of Lonicera 
Periclvmenvm, also called Wor dl ine, a climb- 
ing shrub with fragrant yellowish trumpet- 
shaped flowers; thence extended to the whole 
genus. Ffy-honevxuckle t the species L Xylo- 
sfeum and L. ciliata. Trumpet oar Corat H. % 
a N. American species, L. semper vi r tn s, with 


6 (Ger. Kiln). 0 * (Fr. p**J. fl (Ger. Mtfller). (Fr. dime). 9 (cwrl). e (€•) (tb*re). i{&) (rsth). | (Fr. fane). $ (ffr, firm, aorth). 
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evergreen foliage and scarlet flowers. 1548. 3. 
Applied to shrubs or plants of other genera, in 
some wav resembling the common honeysuckle ; 
e.g. in Australia fio species of Banksia 1592. 
4. A figure or ornament somewhat resembling a 
sprig or flower of honeysuckle ; esp. in A rch. 1548 
s. As Honey-Suckles (both the Woodbine and the 
Txifoile) Bacon, a. Mids. N. iv. i. 47. 3. False H., 

* the genus Azalea' { Miller). French H. t name given 
to Htdysarum coronarium, a native of 1 taly, a legu- 
minous plant, with flowers resembling those of the 
red clover. White H., Rhododendron viscosum 
{Azalea viscosa) \ also white clover (see 1). 

Comb . ; h. -grass {dial.), -trefoil* clover. 
Ho*neysuckled a. overgrown, or scented, with h 
Ho’ney-swee t, a. OE. Sweet as honey, 
often a term of endearment. 

Hcney-toagued, a . 1588. Speaking 

sweetly or winningly ; using honeyed words. 

Honeywort (hirniwon). 1597. [See 
Wort. ] A plant of the genus Cerinthe of bora- 
ginaceous plants, much frequented by bees. 1 
|| Hong (tyrj). * 726. [ad. Chinese hang row, - 
rank.] In China, a series of rooms used as a 
warehouse, factory, ere. ; spec, (a) one of the 
foreign factories formerly maintained at Can- 
ton ; (b) the corporation of Chinese merchants 
at Canton, who before 1842 had the monopoly 
of trade with Europeans ; (c) a foreign trading 
establishment in China or Japan. 

Hongie, obs. inf., pa. t., etc. of Hang v. 
Homed: see Honeyed. 

Honiton (h/vnitan). 1851. The name of 
a town in Devonshire used attrib. to designate 
kinds of bobbin-lace. 

Honk (hpqk), sb. 1843. [Echoic.] The 
snort of a pig ; U.S. and Canada, the cry of 
the wild goose or swan. b. The harsh hoot of 
a motor-horn 1906. Hence Honk v. 

Honor, Honorable : see Honour, etc. 
fHonorance. ME. [a. OF., f. honorer\ see 
-ance.] The action of honouring or doing 
homage: honour -1716 
Honorarium (h?n- 9 ^n5re»*ri#m). Pi. 
-ums, -a. 1658. [Late L. honorarium , adj. neut. 
sing, used subst.] An honorary reward; a fee 
for (professional) services rendered. 

The emoluments and honoraria of physicians 1B95. 
So Ho norary sb. (now rare or Obs.). 

Honorary (p*n6r&ri), a. 1614. [ad. L. 
konorarius , f. honor ; see -ARY.] 1. Denoting 
orbringing honour; conferred or rendered in 
honour, a. spec. Conferred or rendered merely 
for the sake of honour, without the usual ad- 
juncts 1661. 3. Holding a title or position 

conferred as an honour, without emolument, or 
without the usual duties, privileges, etc.; titu- 
lary. Also, giving services (as secretary, 
treasurer, etc.) without emolument 1 705 . 4. 
Depending on honour; said of an obligation 
which cannot be legally enforced 1794. 

x. The simple crown of olive, an h. reward Grot*. 
a. H. titles or degrees 1813. If. monument, a ceno- 
taph. 3. H. colonel of the 13th Infantry Regiment 
1873. _ Phr. H. feud (Law): a title of nobility de- 
scendible to the eldest son. 

Honorific (pn6ri*fik), a. (sb,) 1650. [ad. 
L. konorificus, f. honor + -ficus making, -FIC.] 

1. Doing or conferring honour; importing 
honour or respect ; spec, applied to phrases, 
words, forms of speech, used, esp. in certain 
Oriental languages, to express respect, a. sb. 
An honorific word or phrase 1879. 

x. The epithet Abu, father, is h. Keatings. 

Honour, honor (/max), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
onor, - ur , honor , - ur (mod. honneur) : — L, ho- 
norem. Honor and honour were equally fre- 
quent down to the 17th c. In England honour 
is now generally accepted, honor in U.S.] x. 
H igh respect, esteem, or reverence, accorded to 
exulted worth or rank ; deferential admiration 
or approbation ; as felt, rendered, or received. 

2. Personal title to high respect or esteem; 
bonourableness ; elevation of character ; a fine 
sense of and strict allegiance to what is due or 
rifiTht 1548. b. Word of honour ( arch .) 1658. 

3. (Of a woman) Chastity, purity ; good name 
ME. 4. Exalted rank or position; dignity, 
distinction ME. b. With possess, pron., » 

* honourable personality 1 : now a formal title, 
esp. for County Court judges 1553. 5. (Usu. 1 

In pi.) Something conferred or done as a token I 


of respect or distinction; a mark of high re- 
gard; esp. a position or title of rank, a dignity 
ME. fb. A bow or curtsy -1805. c. pi. Cour- 
tesies rendered, as at an entertainment 1659 
d. pi. Special distinction gained, in an examina- 
tion, for proficiency beyond that required for a 
pass 1782. 6. A source or cause of honour; 

one who or that which does credit (to) 1568. 
b. (Usu. in pi.) A decoration, adornment, 
ornament (poet.) 1613. 7. Law . A seigniory of 

several manors held under one baron or lord 
paramount ME. 8. a. Cards. (Chiefly pi.) 
Whist . The ace, king, queen, and knave of 
trumps ( Bridge , the ten also). Ombre and 
Quadrille. The aces of spades and clubs, and 
the lowest card of the trump su it. x 674. b. Golf. 
The privilege of playing first from the tee 1896. 

x. lo shew my h. for them Steele. Deie we raper 
wi)> onour R. Glouc. a. 1 could not love thee, dear, 
so much, Lov'd 1 not H. more Lovelace. Say, what 
is H. T Tia the finest sense Of justice which the 
human mind can frame Wordsw. 3. So as she may 
..Her h. and her name save Gower. 4. The king 
is likewise the fountain of h. Black stone. 3. Weare 
it for an Honor in thy Cappe Shaks. Papists were 
admitted in crowds to offices and honors Macaulay. 
C. Phr. To do the honours. Honours of war ; the 
privileges granted to a capitulating force, as of march- 
ing out under arms with colours flying and drums 
beating. 6 . Erasmus the honor of learning of all 
oure tune Ascii am. b. He. beares hjs blushing 

Honors thicke vpon him lien . VI II, 111. ii. 354- 
I Phraies. a. C omm. For {the) h. {of . . ) : said of the 
acceptance or payment of a bill of exchange (which 
has been refused by the drawee and duly protested) 
by a thiid party to protect the credit of the drawer or 
indorser. D. In h.\ as a moral duly : sometimes im- 
plying that there is no legal obligation. C. On or 
upon one's h. 1 a phrase staking the personal credit of 
tne speaker on the truth of his statement \ used for- 
mally by members of the House of Lords in their 
judicial capacity 1 hence, an expression of strong 
assurance, d. To do h. to: to treat with h., confer h. 
upon ; to do credit to. e. H. bright (colloq ) : a pro- 
testation of (or interrog. an appeal to) one's h or 
sincerity 1819. f. Code or law of h. : the set of rules or 
customs which regulate the conduct of a class of per- 
sons according to a conventional standard of h. g. 
Court of h.\ a court or tribunal for determining 
Questions concerning the laws or principles of h., as 
the courts of chivalry in former days. Sec also Affair, 
Debt, Legion, Maid, Point, Word^A. 

Comb. : h. -court, a court held within an h. or sei- 
gniory (sense 7) ; -man (also honours-man\ one who 
has taken, or studies for, academical honours (sense 
id); so honours degree, hononr(s) school j 
•point ( Her.), the point just above the fess-point of 
an escutcheon ; -policy, a policy wherein it is stipu- 
lated that the policy should be deemed sufficient 
proof of interest. 

Honour, honor Cp*nai), v. ME. [a. OF. 

onorer, - urcr , -ourer, etc. (mod. honorer) : — 
konorare t f. honorem . } I. trans. To do 
honour to, pay worthy respect to; to worship, 
perform one s devotions to; to do obeisance or 
homage to; to venerate -1697. a. 'io hold in 
honour, respect highly ; to reverence, worship ; 
to regard or treat with honour ME. 8- To 
confer honour or dignity upon; lo do honour 
or credit to; to grace ME. 4* Comm. To 
accept or pay (a bill of exchange, etc.) when 
due. Also fig. 1706. 

1. They..h. wiih full Bowls their friendly Guest 
Dryden. a. H. thy father and thy mother Exod. 
xx. ia. 3. Thus shal ben honoured, whom euere the 
king wile honoure Wyclif Esther vi, y. A Customs 
More honour'd in the breach, then the obseruance 
Hand. 1. iv. x6. 4. Nature has written a letter of 

credit upon some men's faces, which is honoured 
almost wherever presented Thackeray. 

Honourable, honor- (jrnarkhM), a. (sb.) 
ME. [a. OF. honorable, hon arable; ad. L. 
honor abilis , f. honorare ; see -ble.] x. Worthy 
of being honoured; entitled to respect, esteem, 
reverence. tb. Respectable in quality or 
amount; decent -1666. 9. Of distinguished 

rank; noble, illustrious ME. b. Applied as 
an official or courtesy title 1450. 3. Character- 

ized by or accompanied with honour ME.; 
consistent with honour or reputation 1548. 4. 

Showing or doing honour ME, fi. Upright, 
honest ; the reverse of basfe 1592. 

1. He [Crist] is honurabile till all Hamfole. Mar- 
riage is h., but House-keeping is a Shrew Swift, b. 
Dined with Lord Cornbury who kept a very honor- 
able table Evelyn, a. Descended from an honorable 
family Macaulay. b. The prefix 'Honourable* 
(Hon.) U given to younger sons of Earls and 
sons and daughters of peers below the rank of 
Marquess, to all present or past Maids of Honour, 


all Justices of the High Court (not being 
Loras Justices nor Lords of Appeal), to Lords os 
Session, the Lord Provost of Glasgow (during office), 
and especially to members of Governments or of 
Executive Councils in India and the Colonies. In 
the U.S. it is given to members of both Houses of 
Congress, and of State Legislatures, to judges, justices, 
etc. Honourable is also applied to the House of 
Commons collectively ; ' honourable member ’ or 'gen- 
tleman 4 is applied to members individually ; also for- 
merly to members of the East India Company, etc. 
Most Honourable is applied to Marquesses ; also to 
the Order of the Bath and H.M. Privy Council (col- 
lectively). Right Honourable is applied to peers 
below the rank of Marquess, to Privy Councillors, 
and to certain civil functionaries, as the Lord Mayors 
of London, York, and Belfast, and the Lord Provosts 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow; sometimes, also, in 
courtesy, to the sons and daughters of persona holding 
courtesy titles. 3. Sure the Match Were rich and h. 
Two Cent. 111. i. 64. To effect an h. peace Lytton. 
4. An h. monument to his memory Boswell. 5. For 
Brutus is an H. man Jul. C. ill. ii. 87-8. The best 
and most h. course Raleigh. 

B. sb. a. An honourable or distinguished 
person, b. One who has the title of Honour- 
able. So right h. (colloq.) ME. 

Six bear courtesy titles or are Honourables Warren, 
Hence Ho'nourablenesa, honor-. Ho*nour- 
ably, honor- adv. in an h. manner. 

Honourer, honorer (pnarw). ME. [-er 1 .] 
One who honours j *t*a worshipper. 
Ho*nourless, a. 1560. [ less.] Destitute 
of honour ; unhonoured, or unworthy of honour. 
Hont, etc., obs. f. Hunt, etc. 

Hoo (hi?), int. and sb. 1606. A natural 
exclam., used as a call to attract attention, etc. 
Also imitative of the sound ol an owl, the wind, 
etc. (Cf. Whoo.) So Hoo-oo. Hence Hoo a 
intr. to make the sound * hoo 1 '. 

Hoo, ME. sp. of IIo int. and v. 

Hooch (hx?tj). l/.S. slang. 1903. Also 
hootch. [ Abbrev. Alaskan Hoochinoo, a power- 
ful alcoholic drink.) Alcoholic liquor, spirits. 
Hood (hud), sb. [OE. h 6 d str. masc. 
OTeut. *h 6 do-t, f. hSd-, in ablaut relation with 
*hattuz Hat, q.v. J x. A covering for the head 
and neck (and sometimes the shoulders), either 
forming part of a larger garment (as the hood 
of a cowl or cloak) or separate; in the latter 
sense applied in i4-i6th c. to a soft covering 
for the head worn under the hat. b. A soft 
covering for the head worn by women; also, 
the close-fitting head-covering of an infant ME. 

c. fig. A cap ol foam, mist, or cloud 1814. 9, 

As a mark of official, or professional dignity ; 
now spec, the badge worn over the gown (or 
surplice) by university graduates as indicating 
their degrees ME. +3. The part of a suit of 
armour that covers the head -1874. 4. A 

covering put over the head of a hawk to keep 
her quiet 1575. 5. Anything serving for a 

covering, capping, or protection, or resembling 
a hood in shape or use : 

a. The m ia w covering of a beehive. b. The head 
cr cover ol a carriage ; ihe cover of a pump ; Naut. 
‘a covering for a companion-hatch, skylight, etc.' 
(Smyth).' C. A dome-shaped projection over a fire- 
place, chimney, or ventilator; the 'cowl' of a chimney. 

d. The leathern shield in front of a wooden stirrups 

e. Shipbuilding {fit.) The foremost and aftermost 
planks, within ana without, of a ship’s bottom, f. In 
plants, any bood-like part serving as a covering, esp. 
ihe vaulted upper part of the corolla or calyx in some 
flowers, g. In animals (e.g. the cobra and the hooded 
seal), a conformation of parts, or an arrangement of 
colour, suggesting a hood. XI. The waterproof fold- 
ing top or cover of a pei ambulator, motor car, etc. $ 

( u.S.) - Bonnet sb. 5 f. 

0. The hooded seal; ■■ Hood-cap 2. 1854. 

Comb . : h.-end (. Shipbuilding ), the end of any of the 
planks which fit into the rabbets of the stein and stern 
posts; -gaatrula, a form of secondary gastrula re- 
sulting from unequal segmentation, an amphjgastrula \ 
•■heaf, each of two sheaves placed slantwise on the 
top of a shock of corn so as to carry off the rain. 
Hence Hood v. trans. to cover with or as with a h.| 
sometimes for protection or concealment. 

-hood thud), suffix. [ME. -hod (-hade) 

: — OE. -hdd ■* OBG. - heit,\ Orig. a distinct 
sb., meaning ' person, personality, sex, condi- 
tion, quality, rank ', which ultimately survived 
as a mere suffix. Cf. -head. 

Hood-cap (ha*d,ksep). 1849. [f. Hood sb. 
+ Cap )'£.] 1. A close cap or bonnet, covering 

the sides of the face, formerly worn by women, 
9. The hooded or bladder-nosed seal, Cysto- 
phora cristata ; so called from having a piece ol 


s (moo), a (pass), ou (load), v (c«t). « (Fr. chW)- * (ev/r). si (/, eye). * (Fr. eu ie vie), i (»»*). * (Psych/), p (what), t (got). 
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loose skin over its head, which it inflates when 
menaced 1864. 

Hooded (hu*d£d), a. 1440. [f. Hood sb. 
and v.] x. Wearing or covered with a hood, 
b. Of a garment : Hnving a hood attached to 
it 1590. 9. Of animals : Having a conforma- 

tion of parts or an arrangement of colour sug- 
gesting a hood 1500. 3. Bot. Hood-shaped, 

cucullate 1597. 4. Having a protective cover- 
ing 1847, 5. transf. \ and Jig. Covered ; blind- 

folded ; concealed 1653. 

1. A h. hawk x6ai. +//. man : (a) a Lollard; (b) a 
native Irishman, a Hooded crow. Corpus Cornix. 

H. seal : sec Hood-cap a. H. serpent or snake, 
a snake of the family Elabidse or Najidm, having the 
skin of the neck distensible, so as to resemble a hood ; 
esp. the Indian cobra, Naja tnfudians . 

Hoodie, hoody ^hirdi). 1789. [f. as prec. 
(sense 3 -Y.J The Hooded or Royston 
Crow, Cornu s Cornix Also hoodie-cnow. 
Hoo*dless, a. ME. [-less.] Without a 
hood. 

Hoodlum (hu'dlffm). U.S. slang. 1873. 
[?1 A youthful street rowdy; a dangerous 
rough . 

tHoo'dman. 1565. A hooded man ; the 
blindfolded player in Blind-man's-bufk -1601. 
So 1 Hoo-dman-bli nd, blind-man's-buff. 

Hoo d-mould. 1640. A moulding over the 
head of a window, door, etc. ; a label or drip- 
stone. So Hoo'd-moulding 1838. 

Hoodoo (hl'cll), s/>. (a.) U.S. 1885. [Al- 
tered f. Voodoo.] 1. ** Voodoo, a. A person 
or thing whose presence causes bad luck 1889. 
B. adj. Unlucky, bringing bad luck 1889. 
Hoodwink (hu'dwiqk), v. 1562. [f. Hood 
jA + WinK7;. | 1. tram. To cover the eyes 

with a hood or the like; to blindfold. 9. Jig. 
To cover up from sight 1600. 3. Jig. To 

blindfold mentally; to ‘throw dust in the eyes 
of', humbug i6to. +4. intr. To wink. Milt. 

X. Hawthorne's face was hoodwinked with a cloake 
1631. a. Temp. iv. i. 206. 3. The public, .is easily 

hoodwinked 1756. Hence Hoo'dwlnk sb. tthe art 
of hoodwinking; fthe game of blind -man's- buff; a 
blind. tHoo-dwink a. blindfold. 

Hoodwort (hu*dw»jt). [f. Hood sb. + 
Wort. 1 An American species of Scutellaria 
or Skull-cap, S. late ri folia. 

Hoody: see Hoodie. 

Hoof ( hui), sb. PI. hoofs, occas. hooves. 
[Com. Tent. ; OE. hdf : — OTeut. type *h 3 ff-z 
: — prc-Teut. *kd-pos . } 1. The horny sheath 

which encases the ends of the digits or the foot 
of quadrupeds forming the order Ungulata, 
primarily that of the horse and other equine 
animals. Also fig. a. A hoofed animal, as 
the smallest unit of a herd or drove 1535; hence, 
+.1 fragment, particle 1655. 3. The human 

foot ( jnc. or derogative) 1 598. 

I. Clattering flints batte.’d with clanging hoofs 

Tennyson Phr. To show the cloven. h - (see Cloven). 
a. There shal not one hoeffe be left behynde Cover- 
dai s b.xod. x. 26. 3. Phr. To beat, pad.be upon the 

h : to be on the move To see a person’s h. in 
anything , to detect his influence in it. Under the h. : 
downtrodden. 

Comb.: h. -cushion, -pad, a pad or cushion to 
prevent a horse's foot or shoe from striking or cutting 
the fellow foot ; -pick. 

Hence Hoof v. intr. to go on foot | trans. to strike 
with the h. Hoo fy a. having a h. or hoofs- 

Hoof-bound, a. ( sb .) 1598. Farriery. 

Affected with a painful dryness and contraction 
of the hoof ; lamed by having the shoe put 011 
too tight, sb. A name for this affection. 
Hoofed (hlft, hfi fed), a. and ppl. a. Also 
hooved (htfvd). 1513. [f. Hook sb. and v. + 
-ed.] 1. Having hoofs, ungulate ; as broad-k. 

9. Beaten with hoofs 1860. 

Hooflct (hi flat). 1834. [-LET.] One of 

the divisions of a cloven hoof. 

Hook^huk),xA fOE. hdc. See also Hake 
sbf] 1. A length of metal, or piece of other 
material, bent hack,, or fashioned with a sharp 
angle, adapted for catching hold, dragging, 
sustaining suspended objects, or the like. (Often 
qualified to indicate shape or use, as boat-, 
ckaim, chimney-k ., etc.) b, Zool. and Bot. A 
recurved and pointed organ or appendage of 
an animal or plant 1666. a. A slender 
bent piece of wire, usually armed with a bai b, 
which is attached to a fishing-line and 


carries the bait; An angle; Jig. a snare, a 
catch ME. 3. A curved instrument with a 
cutting edge, as a weed-hook , a reaping-hook 
OE. 4. The crook or pin on which a door or 
gate is hung; forming the fixed part of the 
hinge ME. ■{■5. A shepherd s crook --1697. 
6. Shipbuilding. A bent piece of timber used 
to strengthen an angular framework. Cf. 
Kuttock. 1611. 7. A sharp bend or angle, 

esp. in a river (now in proper names) 1563. 8. 
a. A hook-shaped character or symlxri ; a 'pot- 
hook ‘ 1668. tb. pi. Brackets (in printing) ; also, 
inverted commas 1680-1806. c. Mus . One of 
the lines or marks at the end of the stem of a 
quaver (J), etc. 1783. 9. A projecting comer, 

point, or spit of land. [app. a. Du. hoek.~\ 
1855. 10. Cricket, etc. The act of hooking 1897. 

a. Farewell. l^oue..Thy bay ted hokes dial! tangle 
me no more Wyatt. 3. Prm>. Ill shearer ne’er a 
good h. had. 7. The very straight way that hath 
neither h. ne crook Foxb. 

Phrases. By h. and (or) by crook 1 by any means, 
fair or foul. OJf the hooks : Tout of order ; +to excess; 
tout of humour or spirits ; at once, summarily. To 
drop (etc.) off the hooks , to die (slang). On one’s own 
h. ; on one’s own account, at one's own risk (<o/loq.). 
To sling or take one’s hook: to make off, decamp 
(colloq.). 

Comb. : h. and butt, h.-butt, 1 a mode of scarfing 
timber so that the parts legist tensile strain to part 
them* (Knight); -climber, a plant that climbs by 
means of it> own hook lets, us members of the genera 
| Calinm and Kubus\ -pin, a draw-pin; -scarf, 
-scarf-joint - hook-butt ; -squid, a decapodous 
cephalopod of the family Onuh*>teuthididu t having 
long tentacles armed with hooks, the bases of which 
are furnished with suckers ; -tip, a moth of the genus 
Platypteryx, having the tips of the wings hook- 
shaped ; -wrench, a spanner with a bent end adapted 
to giasp and turn a nut or coupling piece. 

Hook (huk), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To make hook-like or hooked (rare). 
a. intr. To bend as a hook ME. 3. intr . To 
move with a sudden twist or jeik. Now slang 
or dial. To make off. Also hook it. ME. 4. 
trans. To lay hold of with a hook; to make 
fast, attach, or secure with or as with a hook or 
hooks; to fasten together with hooks, or hooks 
and eyes i6ti. 5. intr . (for rejl.) To attach 
oneself or be attached with or as with a hook. 
II. on (tip. ) : to join on. 1597. 6. trans. To 

snatch with a hook; to steal 1615. 7. To catch 

(a fish) with a hook 1771. Also Jig. 8. trans j. 
and fig. a. To drag. b. To attach as with a 
hook. 157 7. c. Golf. To drive (the ball) widely 
to the left hand. Cricket. « Draw p. I. 12. 
1857. d. Boxing. To strike (one’s opponent) 
a swinging blow with the elbow bent 1898. e. 
Rugby Football. To secure and pass (the ball) 
backward with the foot in a scrummage 1906. 
9. To link by a hook or bent part 1833. xo. 
To catch with the horns, attack with the horns, 
as a cow. Also atsol. U. S. 1837. 

3. He slipped from her and booked it Mayiiew. 4. 
To h. on, in, up, to auacli by inruns of a hook. 5. Go 
with her, with her : hooke-on, hooke-on Shaks. 6. To 
h. the money and hide it Mark Twain. 7. /fc.The first 
woman who fishes for him, hooks him Thackeray. 
9. He hooked bis arm into Tom's Hughes. 
IlHookah (hu'ka). 1763. [a. Aiab. huqqah 
casket, vase, cup, etc.] A pipe for smoking, 
ol Eastern origin, having a long flexible tube, 
the smoke being drawn through water contained 
in a vase; the narghile of India. 

Hook and eye, hook -and-eye. 1578. A 
metallic fastening, esp. for a dress, consisting of 
a hook of flattened wire, and an eye or wire 
loop on which the hook catches. Also Jig. 

Hook-bill. 1613. [See Bill r£.i and 2 j 
1. A billhook. 9. 1 The curved beak of a bird ’ 
(Ogtlvie). Hoo k-billed a. having a curved bill. 
Hooked (hukt, hn'ked), a. OE. [f. Hook 
sb. or v.] i. Hook-shaned ; hamate. 9. Hav- 
ing a hook or hooks ME. 

Hooker 1 (hu*kaj). 1 567. [f. Hook v . + 
-er K] One who or that which hooks. 
Hooker 2 (hu'kaj). 1641. [a. Du. koeker.] 
1. A two-masted Dutch coasting or fishing 
vessel. 9. A one-masted fishing smack on the 
Irish coast, similar to a hoy in build. Also 
attrib. 3. Applied depreciatively or fondly to 
a ship 1833. 

Hooklet fhirklet). 1816. [-let.] A minute 
hook ; esp. In Nat Hist. 


Hook-nose. 1681. A nose of a hooked 
shape with a downward curve; an aquiline nose. 
So Hook-nosed a. 

Hooky (hu*ki), a. 1559. [f. Hook sb. + 
-Y.J Hook-shaped ; hooked. 

Hool, obs. f. Whole. 

||Hoolee, boll h<?u*li\ E. Indies. 

1687. [Hindi hdliA J he great carnival of the 
Hindoos, held at tne approach of the vernal 
equinox, in honour of Krishna and the Gopis 
or milkmaids. 

Hooligan (hl'lig&n). slang. 1898. [app. 
orig. the name of an Irish family in S.E. Lon- 
don conspicuous for ruffianism.] A (young) 
street rowdy or ruffian. 

It is no wonder.. that H. gangs arc bred in these 
vile, byways Daily News, 26 July 1898. Hence 

HooTfranism. 

IlHoolock (htt-lpk). 1809. [a. hulluk, native 
name. ] The Black Gibbon , Hylobates H 00 lock , 
native of Assam. 

Hoomie, obs. ff. Home. 

Hoop (hip), sb. 1 [ Late OE. hSp OTeut. 
type *hSpo-z.] 1. A circular band or ring of 
metal, wood, etc.; esp. a circle of wood or 
flattened metal for binding together the staves 
of casks, tubs, etc. Alsoyf^. 9. Applied to 
rings, bands, or loops, having similar uses 1867. 
3. A circle of wood or iron (orig. a barrel-hoop) 
which is trundled along by children 1792. +4. 

One of the bands at equal intervals on a quart 
pot ; hence, the quantity of liquor contained 
between two of these -1609, 5. A measure of 

corn, etc. of varying capacity. Now local. 
ME. 6. A circle of whalebone, steel, or other 
elastic material, used to expand the skirt of a 
woman's dress; hence, a hoop-petticoat or 
-skirt 1548. 7. A finger ring 1500. 8. Any 

hoop-like structure or figure ; a circle, ring, 
arc 1530. 9. One of the iron arches used in 

croquet 1872. 

*• Jig. The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tride, Gi apple them to thy Soule, with hoopes of 
Steele Hand. 1. iii 63. 4. a Hen. VI , iv. it. 72. 6, 

The swelling h. sustains The rich brocade Prior. 
7. A boope of Gold, a paltry Ring Merch. V. v. i. 147. 

( omb. : h.-aah, Fra* mus satnbuct/olta\ also, the 
American Hack berry, Celtis occidentalism, -bee, a 
bui rowing bee of the genus Eucera\ -cramp, ‘a 
ring-dutch for holding the ends of a hoop which 
are lapped over each other’ (Knight); -iron, (a) 
thin flat bar-iron of which hoops are made; (b) the 
iron rod with which a child's h. is trundled ; -net, a 
fishing-net, butterfly-net, etc. held open by a ring at 
its mouth ; -ring, a ring consisting of a plain I and ; 
also ; a finger-nag euciicled a ith stones in a cut -down 
setting; -shell, a shell of the genus 7 rochus, a top- 
shell ; .skirt=- Hqop-rETTicoAT; -snake, a snake 
fabled to take its tail in its mouth and roll along like 
a h., spec, the harmless Abastor erythrogrammus of 
U.S. ; -tree, A >elta sentpervit ens ; -wood, a tree 
yielding wood for hoop^ ; in Jamaica Colli an dr a 
la t Jr/ /a ; in U S. the Hoop-ash. 

Hoop,j 3.2 ME. [f. Hoopv. 8 Cf. Whoop 
sb. and *'»/., F houp int.J 1. A cry or call of 
' hoop ’. 3. The sound attending hooping- 

cough 1811. 

Hoop, sb$ 1481. [a. F. huppe pop.L. 

upupa, for upupa Hoopoe.] fi.The Hoopoe 
-1708. 9. A local name for the Bullfinch. [?a 
different wd.] 1798. 

Hoop, v 1 1440. [f. Hoop jA 1 ] 1. To 

bind or fasten round with a hoop or hoops. 
9. transf. and Jig. To encircle ; to bind to- 
gether, as the staves of a tub 1^41. 

Hoop, z /.2 ME. [a. F. houper , f. houp, 
imitative of the cry; see Hoop sb. 1 } 1. intr. 

To utter a hoop. +a. To shout with astonish- 
ment. Shaks. 3. To make the sound charac- 
teristic of hooping-cough 1822. 

x. Ther-with-al they shriked and they howped 
Chaucer. & A. Y. L. 111. ii. 203. 

Hoop, int. Whoop. 

Hooper 1 (htf paj). ME. [f. Hoop vA + 
•er 1 .] One who fits hoops on casks, barrels, 
etc. ; a cooper. 

Hoo*per 2 . 1556. [f. Hoop v.% + -er L] 

1. One who hoops or cries 'hoop’; only in 
hoopers hide *=■ hide-and-seek 1719. 9. The 

Whooping, Whistling, or Wild Swan, Cygnus 
musicus (ferns) ; so called from its cry. 
Hoo*ping-COUgh. 1747. A contagions 
disease chiefly affecting children, and charac- 
terised by short, violent, and convulsive coughs. 


8 (Ger. Kdln). k (Fr. pen), ii (Gcr. Miller). I (Fr. dime). § (cirri). £ (e*) (th#re). * (fi) (rim). { (Fr. faire). 5 (f*r, fern, forth). 



HOOP-LA 

followed by a long sonorous inspiration called 
the hoop (whoop); the chin-cough. Also 
Whooping-cough. 

Hoop-la (hfl-nla). 1909. [f. Hoop sb.i + 
La in/.] A game in which rings are thrown 
at objects that arc won if encircled. 
Hoopoe(hi?’pj?). 1668 [Alteration of Hoop 
sb*, after L. up up a, f. the cry (up, up) of the bird .1 
A bird of the family Upupidse, esp. the typical 
Upupa epops , conspicuous by its variegated 
plumage and large erectile crest. 
Hoo:p-pe a tticoat 1 7 1 1. X. A petticoat or 
skiit stiffened and expanded by hoops. 9. A 
name for plants of the genus Corbularia ; from 
tlv* shape of the flower 1840. 

Hoo-p-stick. 1703. 1. A thin pliable stick 
or sapling suitable for making cask-hoops. 9. 
One of the arched rails forming the framework 
of a carriage-head. W. Felton. 

Hooflh (nfij). slang. 1905. [?] Thick soup. 
Hoosier (h/S^ai). U.S. 1833. fV] A nick- 
name for a native of Indiana. 

Hoot (htft), sb. 1600. [f. Hootzl] i. A 

loud inarticulate shout, outcry ; spec, a snout of 
disapprobation or obloquy; the sound of a 
motor-horn. 9. The cry of an owl 1795. 8* 

Hoot owl, the Tawny Owl, Symium aluco 1885. 
Phr. Not to care a hoot or two hoots (orig. U.S.). 
Hoot (hi?t), v» [ME. hHten 9 peril, echoic, 
gave later hout , howt, altered in 17th c. to hoot!\ 
1. intr. To shout, call out, make an inarticulate 
vocal noise ; now, esp., to utter loud sounds of 
disapproval or obloquy. Also with at or after . 
9. trans. To assail with shouts of disapproval 
or contempt ME. 3. intr . Applied to the cry 
of some birds, esp. the owl 1500; also to the 
sounds produced by asiren, fog-signal, etc. 1883. 
Hoot (hsrt), mt. Sc. and n . dial. r68i. 
A natural exclam, of objection or repulsion ; 
nearly synonymous with tut / with which it is 
combined in the more emphatic hoot toot . So 
Hoots mt. [with advb. -j.J 1834. 

Hooter (h£* tax). 1674. [-er 1 . 1 One who 
or that which hoots ; e.g. an owl ; a steam 
whistle or siren 1878 ; a motor-horn 1908. 
Hoove (h£v). 1840. [£ OE. h 6 f ablaut- 
stem of Heave ta] A disease of cattle, charac- 
terized by inflation of the stomach, usually due 
to eating too much green foddei. 

Hop (lyp), sb . 1 [In 15th c. hoppe % a. MDn. 
hoppe, Du. hop\ ult. origin unkn. j z. (Usu. in 
//.) The ripened cones of the female hop-plant, 
used for giving a bitter flavour to malt liquors, 
eta 9. A climbing perennial dioecious plant 
(IJumulus Lupulus , N.O. Urticacese , suborder 
Cannabinen). with rough lobed leaves like 
those of the vine. Much cultivated for the 
green cones of the female plant. 1538. 

Comb . : h.'back, a vessel with a perforated bottom 
for straining off the hops from the liquor in making 
beer; -bind, >bine, the climbing stem of the hop- 
plant; -clover — hop-trefoil \ -flea, a very small 
beetle ( Phyllotreta or Haiti ca concinna ), destructive 
to the hop-plant; -fly, a species of aphis ( Phorodon 
humuli), destructive to the hop-plant ; h. frog-fly, h. 
froth-fly, a species of froth-fly ( Aphrophora inter- 
rupt a or A mblyaphalus interru/tus), destructive to 
the hop-plant; h. hornbeam (see Hornbkam); -jack 
“ hop-bach ; -mildew, a parasitic fungus of genus 
Spharotheca , infest in 4 the h. 1 -oast, a kiln for drying 
hops; -pillow, a pillow stuffed with hops to produce 
sleep ; -pocket (see Pockot) * -pole, a tall pole on 
which h. -plants are trained ; -tree, a N. Amer. shrub, 
d^/elta tnfoliata, N.O. A’ utacese, with bitter fruit 
which has been used as a substitute for hops ; -trefoil, 
a name for yellow clover ( Trifolium procumbent ) ; 
also applied to the hop medick. Me die ago lupnlina ; 
•vine, the trailing stem or bine of the nop-plant, or 
the whole plant. See also Main Words. 

Hop (typ), si .2 150a [f. Hop T-.l] 1. An 

act, or the action, of hopping ; a short spring, 
esp. on one foot. b. One stage of a long- 
distance flight in a flying machine 1909. 9. 

tlangoi colloq . An informal dance 1731. 

s. To take the ball on the h. 18B8. Phr. Hop, step, 
and jump (also skip, and jump, etc.) ; the action 
of making these three movements in succession; an 
athletic exercise in which the players try who can 
cover most ground with these movements. Also 
transf. and fig. Also atfrib., and as vb. intr . 

Hop (h^p), v. 1 Pa. t. and pple. hopped, 
hopt (hpptl. f OE. hoppian : — OTeut. *kuppb- 
fan, co-raaicate with *kuppjan (see Hip v . , ). 
The OTeut. stem hupp- prob. represented a 
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pre-Teut. kupn-, t root hup-.] 1. intr. To 
spring a short way with a leap, or a succession 
of leaps; said of persons, animals, and things. 
Now implying a short or undignified leap. b. 
spec. Of animals: To move by leaps with both 
or all the feet at once 1440. c. Of a person : 
To leap on one foot, or move onwards by a 
succession of such leaps 1700. a. To dance 
(only playful) M E. 3. To limp 1700. 4. trans . 
To hop or jump on to or over xpoo. 

1. Why hoppe ye so, ye greate hilles t Covkrdalk 
Ps. IxvuUj. x6. b. H. as light as bird from brier 
Shaks. 3. Away he hops with his crutch Ds Foe. 
Hop the twig, hop It (slang) : to go away quickly, 
‘be off'. \ 

Hop (hpp),n.s 1579. [f. Hop X .trans. 

To impregnate or flavour with hops. (Chiefly 
in pass.) 9. intr. Of the plant : To produce 
hops 1848. 3. To gather or pick hops 1717. 

Hope (hdup), sb. T [Late OE hopa t earlier 
td-hopa , wk. masc. First found in LG. areas, 
whence in HG. and Scand. J 1. Expectation of 
something desired ; desire combined with ex- 
pectation. Also in pi., in sing, sense, b. Per- 
sonified ; esp. as one of the three heavenly 
graces. (1 Cor. xiii. 13.) ME. +9. Expecta- 
tion, prospect ME. 3. transf Ground of 
hope; promise; a person or thing that gives 
hope for the future; that which is hoped for 
ME USee also Forlorn hope. 

z. H. springs eternal in the human breast Pore. 
Great hopes were entertained at Whitehall that [etc.] 
Macaulay, b. Fair H., with smiling face but ling’ring 
foot Ham. More. 3. A Child of great hopes *676. 
Ihesu Crist onre h. Wyclif i Tim. 1. x. Their brave 
h. Shaks. Staking his very life on some dark h. 
Shkllky. 

Hope (h^ap), sb.* [OE hop t app. only in 
comb. J 1. A piece of enclosed land, e. g. in the 
midst of fens or marshes. 9. A small enclosed 
valley, esp. the upland part of a mountain 
▼alley ME 3. An inlet, small bay, haven 
ME. 

Hope (hdup), V. [OE. hopian , ME. hopien , 
hopen. Like Hope sb. 1 , first found in LG. 
areas.] 1. intr . To entertain expectation of 
something desired ; to look (mentally) with ex- 
pectation. 9. intr To trust, have confidence. 
(Now only a strong case of sense 1.) OE 3. 
trans. To expect with desire, or to desire with 
expectation ; to look forward to OE. t4- To 
anticipate; to suppose, think, expect -1633. 

x. H. for the best 1726. 1 hoped for better things 

from him (mod.). 3. None would live put years 

again | Yet all h. pleasure in what yet remain Dryden. 
When may we h. to see you Swift. 4. Our Manciple 
I b he wil be deed Chauckr. 

Hopeful (hJa-pful), a. (sb.) 1568. [f. 
xA l + -ful. j i. Full of hope; feeling hope; 
expectant of that which is desired 1594 ; ex- 
pressive of hope 1607. 9. Causing or inspiring 

nope; promising; sometimes ironical 1568. 3. 

sb. A 4 hopeful 7 boy or girl; chiefly ironical 
17*0. 

x. H. of some reward 1665. a. Money to maintain 
h. students at the University Wood. Here comes his 
h. nephew Goldsm. 3. Hoards diminish'd by young 
Hopeful's debts Hyson. Hence Ho'pefal-fy adv., 
•ness. 

Hopeless (h£h*pl6s), a. 1566. [-less.] z. 
Destitute of hope; having no hope ; despairing 
1590. s. Of or concerning which there is no 
hope; despaired of, desperate 1566. ta. Un- 
expected -1634. 

x. On this (ice-Aoel they spent a dismal and b. 
night ScoaasBY. a H. depravity Johnson, maladies 
Macaulay. Hence Ho*peless>ly adv^ -ness* 
Ho'per. ME. [f. Hope v. 4- -er 1.] One 
who hopes. 

Ho’p-gatrden* 1573. A piece of land de- 
voted to the cultivation of hops. 

Hoplite (typist). 1797. [ad. Gr. 6 w\£njt. 
f. Snkov weapon, 6 n\ a arms; see -ITS.] A 
heavy-armed foot-soldier of ancient Greece. 
Hoplo- (Vplu), bef. a vowel hopU, comb, 
f. Gr. fivAov weapon, piece of armour, or of 
uw\if hoof, as in Hoplognathoua (-p*gi 
[ Gr. 7 vdOot] a., * having the jaw armed * {. 

Soc. Lex,). Hoplo'podotta [Gr. bm\ 4 i hoo^ 
vo vi, wo8- foot] a,, Zoo/, having the feet pro- 
tected by hoofs. 

Hop-o* -my-thumb (^pdml^ptm). Alio 
Hopthumb. 153a [Orig. hop cm my thombe. 


hop-yard 

from Hop v. 1 (in imperative mood), applied 
hyperbolically to a very small person.] A 
dwarf, a pygmy. Cf. Tom Thumb. 

Hopped eu 1669. [f. Hop sb . 1 or 
vP + -ed.] Furnished, mixed, or flavoured 
with hops. 

Hopper I (ty-pax). ME [f. Hop v - l + 
-er *. The origin of sense 5 is not clear.] z. 
One who hops ; in pi. a kind of game : See 
Hopscotch, n. That which hops, esp. an 
insect or insect-larva that hops. Applied to a 
grasshopper, a froth-hopper, a cheese-hopper, 
etc. ME. 3. A receiver like an inverted pyra- 
mid or cone, through which grain or anything 
to be ground passes into the mill; so called 
because it had originally a hopping or shaking 
motion ME 4. Any article resembling a mill 
hopper in shape or use 1763. 5. A basket ; 

esp. that in which the sower carries his seed. 
Now dial. ME. 6. A barge in attendance on 
a dredging machine, which carries the mud or 
gravel out to sea and discharges it through an 
opening in its bottom. Also h.-barge. 1759. 7- 
Piano forte, A piece attached at the back part 
of a key to raise the hammer and regulate the 
distance to which it falls back from the string 
after striking it. Also called grasshopper. 1840. 

8. at t rib., as hopper feed, etc. 1500. 

Comb. : E-boy, 'a name given in mills to a rake 
which moves in a circle, drawing the meal over an 
opening through which it foils ' (Craig) t -car, a kind 
of truck for carrying coal, gravel, etc., shaped like a h., 
and emptying through an opening at the bottom I 
•cock, a valve for water-closets, etc ; -hood, a hooded 
seal in its second year. Hence Ho’ppe rings sb. pl. % 
gravel retained in the hopper of a gold-washing cradle 

il©pper * (hp-pai). 1719. [f. Hop t».* ♦ 

-ER M x. A hop-picker. 9 . A brewer's vat 
in which the infusion of hops is prepared to be 
added to the wort (Cent. Diet.). 8* attrib. % 
as h. -house 1883. 

fHoppeatere. [OE. hoppystre> f. hoppian to 
hop; see -ster.1 A female dancer. In 
Chaucer used atlrib. — 4 dancing -ME 
Hoppet (hp pet). Chiefly n. diaL 1671. 
[? dim. f. Hopper V) 1. A basket, esp. a 
small hand-basket. a. A large bucket, foe 
lowering and raising men and materials in a 
mine shaft, etc. 1865. 3. A beehive, dial. 

Hop-pfcker. 1760. A labourer who picks 
the ripe hops from the bines ; also, a machine 
for picking, cleaning, and sorting hops. 
Hopping (hp pin), vbl. sb A ME [f. Hop 
v . 1 + -ing 1 .] x. The action of Hop v.* a. A 
dance; a rural festival ME 
Hopping, vbl . sb .* 1717. [f. Hop or 

v. B + - 1 NG*.] i. Hop-picking. 9. The fla- 
vouring of malt liquor with hops 1816. 
Hopping, ppl. a. 1785. [f. Hop v . 1 + 
-i no *.j That hops (see Hop v . 1 ). Hopplnf- 
dick, name for a species of thrush (Merula 
leucogenys) common in Jamaica, resembling the 
blackbird, lienee Ho'ppingly adv+ 

Hopple (h^’p’l), v. 1586. [?] trans. To 
fasten together the legs of (a liorse, etc.) to 
prevent it from straying ; also transf. to fetter 
(a human being) ; cf. HOBBLE v . 6. Hence 
Ho’pple sb. an apparatus for hoppling horses, 
etc. ; transf. a fetter. 

IlHoppo (hfrpv). 17x1. [Chinese hoopoo.) 
In China: The board of revenue or customs. 
Also (short for h.-man) an officer of the cus^ 
toms. 

Hop-sack, hopsack fhfpssek). 1481. [£. 
Hop xA 1 ] 1. A sack in which hops are packed. 

9. — next, b. 189a, 

Hop-sacking. 1884. a. A coarse fabric 
of hemp and jute, of which hop-sacks are 
made. b. Applied to a woollen dress-fabric 
made with a roughened surface. 

Hopscotch (bf'pskptj). x8ox. [f. Hop sb . 1 

+ Scotch sb. a line or scratch.] A children’s 
game, consisting in hopping on one foot and 
driving forward with it a flat stone from one 
compartment to another of an oblong figure 
traced out on the ground, so as always to clear 
each scotch or line. Also Hop-scare, H op-scot % 
and (earlier) Scotch-hoppers. 

Hopthumb: see Hop-o'-my-thumb. 

Ho p-yard. 1533. “ Hop-garden. 
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HORAL 

Horal (hSe'r&l), a, 17x7. [f. L. hora + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to an hoar or hours. 
Hence Ho*rally adv. hourly. 

Horary, sb. rare. 1631. [ad. late L. hora- 
rium adj. neut. ling., used substl tx. Reel. 
A book of offices for the canonical hours -1789. 
a. An hourly narrative 1864. 

Horary (h5**riri), a. x6ao. [ad. med. L. 
ho ramus, f. Aora Hour; see -ary and cf. F. 
koraire. ] x. Of, relating to, or indicating the 
hours X064. 9. Occurring every hour 163a. 

+8. Lasting only for an hour, or a short time. 

1. H angle m Hour- amo lb. H. cirri* : see Circle 
* b. l also, the circle of hours on a dial-plate. a. H. 
shifts Of shirts and waste-coats B. Jons. 3. Melons, 
Cucumbers, and other H. Fruits Fryes. 

H, question (Astral.) : a question the answer to which 
Is obtained by erecting a figure of the heavens for 
the moment at which it is propounded 1647. 
Horatian (horr>-J* 4 a), 0. (sb.) i8jx. [ad. 
L. Mora tia mvs.] x. Belonging to or charac- 
teristic of the Latin poet Horace, or his poetry. 
9 . sb. The language of Horace. 

Horde (h5*jd), sb. 1555. [Ult ad. Turkl 
ordd, also ordt, ord&, urdu camp (see Urdu). 
The initial h appears first in Polish.] x, A 
tribe or troop of nomads, dwelling in tents or 
wagons, and migrating from place to place for 
pasturage, or for war or plunder. 9. transf. 
A great company, esp. of the savage, uncivi- 
lised, or uncultivated 1613. b. Of animals: 
A moving swarm or pack 1834. 

t. Golden //., a tribe who possessed the khanate of 
Kiptchak, in Eastern Russia and western and central 
Asia, from the 13th & till 1480. a. The h. of regicides 
Burke. Hence Horde v. intr. to form ah.; to live 
as in a h. 

Hordein (hfJ\idi,in). i8a6. [f. L. hordeum 
+ -IN. 1 Chem. A pulverulent substance ob- 
tained from barley-meal ; a mixture of starch, 
cellular tissue, and an azotized body. 

Hare, obs. f. IIoar. 

Horehound, hoarhound (h&»*rhaund). 
[OE. hdre htlne , f. hdr hoar, hoary + htlne 
name of some plant ; thence ME. ASrhowne, 
altered by pop. etyra. to horehound. The 
usual spelling in England, hore-, is non-analo- 
gical.j i, A labiate herb, Marrubivm vulgare. 
Caving stem and leaves covered with white 
cottony pubescence ; its aromatic bitter juice is 
much used as a remedy for coughs, etc. 
Hence extended to allied herbs, horehound 
proper being then distinguished as Common 01 
White H. 9. An extract of the plant Marru- 
bium vulgare , used as a remedy for coughs 
156a. 8- at t rib. 1855. 

1. Black, Fetid, or Stinking H., Ballot* % nigra, 
a common weed with dull purple flowers 1 Water H., 
•pedes of Lycofyus. 

Horizon (hor»i*zan, -zn), sb. [ME. 
prizont (Chaucer), -oun, a. OF. orizonte, 
orison (mod. horizon), ad. late L. horizon- 
tern (horizbn), a. Gr. 6pi(anr (sc. *vtc\os) 
the bounding circle, 1 (ult.) Spot limit. At 
first stressed ho’rlzon.] 1. The boundary-line 
of that part of the earth’s surface visible from 
a given point ; the line at which earth and sky 
appear to meet. In strict use, the circle bound- 
ing that part of the earth’s surface which would 
be visible if no irregularities or obstructions 
were present (called the apparent, natural* 
sensible, physical or visible h. t as dist. from 3), 
being the circle of contact with the earth's 
surface of a cone whose vertex is at the obser- 
ver's eye. On the open sea or a great plain 
these coincide. 9. fig. The boundary or limit 
of any circle or sphere of view, thought, Action, 
etc.; limit or range of one’s knowledge, ex- 
perience, or interest; occas. «= the region so 
bounded 1607. $. Aslron. A great circle of 

the celestial sphere, the plane of which passes 
through the centre of the earth and is parallel 
to that of the sensible horixon of a given place ; 
dist. as the astronomical celestial, mathemati- 
cal, rational, real , or true A. ME. b .transf. 
The celestial hemisphere within the horizon of 
any place 1577. 4* Th« broad ring (usu. of 
wood) in which an artificial globe is fixed, the 
upper surface of which represents the plane of 
the rational horizon 159a. b. Artificial or 
false JL : a level reflecting surface, usu. of mer- 
cury, used in taking altitudes 1812. 5. Oeol 
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A plane of stratification assumed to have been 
once horizontal and continuous; a stratum 
characterized by particular fossils 1856. 6. 

Zoo/, and Anal. A level line or surface, as the 
horizon of the teeth, that of the diaphragm. 
7. alt rib. 1774. 

1. And whiten gan the Orisonte shene Chaucer. 
Nights Hemisphere had viild the H. round Milt. 
P . L. ix. 5a a. The Minuter, who then began to 
climb the H. of favour 1650. j. b. 'When the Morn- 
ing Sunne shall rayse his Carre Aboue the border of 
ihu Ho’rizon 3 Hen. VI, iv. viL 81. Hem e Hori- 
zon v. to furnish with a h. ; chiefly in pa. pple.\ 
Hori’zonlesa a., visually boundless. 

Horizontal (hprizfrntil), a. (sb.) 1555. [f. 
L. horizon , horizon /- (sec prec.).J x. Ol or be- 
longing to the horizon ; on or occurring at the 
horizon, a. Parallel to the plane of the hori- 
zon ; level, fiat ; measured in a line or plane 
parallel to the horizon 1638. b. Dot. Applied 
to parts or organs having a position at right 
angles to the stem or axis 1753. c. Zool. and 
Anat. Applied to parts, organs, or markings 
parallel to a plane supposed to extend from end 
to end and from side to side of the body r88x. 

s. II .parallax, the geocentric parallax of a heavenly 
body when on the horizon, a H. plane in Perspective, 
a plane at the level of the eye, intersecting the per- 
spective plane at right angles, the line of intersection 
being the A. line. H. {steam) engine, one in which 
the piston moves horizontally. //. wheel, a wheel 
the plane of which is h., the axis being vertical j in a 
carriage, the wheel-plate or 1 fifth wheel . 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) ti. «■ HORIZON 
1555. »• eliipt. A horizontal line, bar, mem- 

ber, etc. 1674. 

Hence Horizo’ntalism, the quality of being, 
or of having some part, h. Ho rizonta*llty, h. 
condition, quality, or position. Horizo’ntalize 
v. to place In a h. position ; whence Horlzon- 
taliza*tiou, the action of making h. ; in Cranio- 
metry, the placing of the skull with the datum- 
plane truly h. Horizontally adv. 
+Horme*tlc, a. rare. 1666. [ad. Gr. bp/iij- 
riKos, f. bpfxdv to urge on ; sec -1C.] Having 
the property of urging on or impelling -1678. 
Hormone fhp'imtfon). Physiol. Chem. 
1906. [f. Gr. opp&v, pres. part, of bppav to 

urge on. J A substance formed in an organ and 
serving to excite some vital process, as secre- 
tion. Hence Hormo*nic a. 

Horn (h£ra), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. horn 
masc. :—-OTeut. *homo-, cogn. w. L,. cornu ; 
in ablaut relation with Gr. tripas.] 

I. x. A non-deciduou« excrescence, often 

curved and pointed, consisting of an epidermal 
sheath growing about a bony core, on the 
head of certain mammals, as cattle, sheep, 
goats, antelopes, etc. Also fig. b. That 
borne by the Kara (Aries) and Bull (Taurus) as 
figured among thr constellations, etc.; the 
stars situated in those parts of the constella- 
tions ME. c. Put for * horned animal’ 1588. 
a. Each of the two branched appendages on 
the head of a deer. (These are osseous, de- 
ciduous, and (usually) borne only by the male ) 
OE. 3. t The tusk of an elephant ; the tusk of 
a narwhal 1607. 4. A projection or process on 

the head of other animals; e g. the excrescence 
on the beak of the Hornbill, the antennas or 
feelers of insects and crustaceans, the tentacles 
of gastropods, esp. of the snail and slug; also, 
loosely, & crest of feathers, a plutnicorn, as in 
the homed owl, etc. ME. 5. Homs have been 
attributed to deities, demons, to Moses, etc., 
and are represented in images, pictures, etc. 
ME. tfl. Cuckolds were said to wear horns on 
the brow -182a. 7. In Biblical uses : An em- 

blem of power; a means of defence or resis- 
tance ; hence h. of salvation used of God or 
Christ. 

z. c. My Lady goes to kill homes L.L.L. iv. i. 113. 
3. Hornes of Iuorte, and Ebeme Reek, xxvii. 15. 4. 

Phr. To draw in {pull in, etc.) one's Morris \ to lower 
one’s pi etensions : in allusion to the snail's habit of 
drawing in its retractile tentacles (which bear the 
eyes), when disturbed. 6. Muck Ado , u. i. 98. 7. 

Phr. To lift up the At to exalt oneself 1 to show fight. 

II. 1. The substance of which the boms of 

animals are made, as a material for manufac- 
turing purposes, etc. 2545. 9. A structure of 

the nature of horn ; the epidermis or cuticle of 
which hoofs, nails, corns, the callosities on the 
camel's legs, etc. consist ME. 8* An article 


HORNBEAK 

’made of horn; the side of a lantern; a hora 
spoon or scoop, a Shoe-horn 1483. 

lH.U a still more powerful manure than hone 1843, 

ni. 1. A vessel formed from, or shaped after, 
the horn of a cow or other beast, for bolding 
liquid, powder, etc ; a drinking-horn; a 
powder-flask; eto. Hence a hornful. OE. 9 . 
A wind instrument more or less resembling a 
horn in shape. Often qualified, as bugle h ., 
hunting-h., etc. OE. b. (More fully French 
h.) An orchestral wind instrument of the trum- 
pet class, developed from the hunting -horn, 
and consisting of a continuous tube some 17 
feet in length, curved for convenience in hold- 
ing, and having a wide bell and a conoidal 
mouthpiece 174a. c. An 8-fool reed-stop on an 
organ 1722. d. An instrument on motor vehicles, 
etc., sounded as a warning signal 1901. 8* The 

wind instrument as used in legal process ME. 

1. A penne and ink-home 1583. Phr. II. of plenty 
or abundance = Cornucopia, a. Ther's a Post come 
from my Master, with his home full of good nrwes 
Menh. V. v. i. 47. . Phr. To wind the to sound 
the h. ; also fig. of insects piping or humming. What 
time the grey-fly winds her Miltry h. Milt. Lvctdae 
28. b. The voice was drown’d By the French h. Pops* 
English h. (Fr. cor anglais), a wind instrument of the 
oboe kind, the tenor oboe in F. 3. Phr. To put {de- 
nounce) to the h. t to proclaim an outlaw. 

IV. x. A horn-like appendage or ornament 
worn on the head. (Cf. sense I. 5.) ME. 3. 
A horn-like projection at each corner of the 
altar in the Jewish temple; one of the two 
outer comers of the altar in some churches 
OE. 3. Each end of a crescent; each extre- 
mity of the moon in her first and last quarters ; 
a cusp OE. b. Each tip or end of a bow 161 x. 
4. Each of the two wings of an army (L. cornu) 
*533- 5* Each of two (or more) lateral pro- 

jections, arms, or branches ME. 6. a. The 
awns of barley (dial) 1825. b. Jig. Rigid 
branches of leafless trees 18*50. 7. A pointed 

or tapering projection (see below) ME. 8. 
Arch. Each of the Ionic volutes (likened to 
rams’ horns); the projections of an abacus, etc. 
OE. 9. A/aut. One of the jaws, or semicircular 
ends of booms and galls ; also, the outer end of 
a cross-tree 1794. 10. Port if Horn work 
X 709. 11. Each of the alternatives of a dilemma 

(schol. L. argumentum cornvtum), on which one 
is figured as liable to be impaled 1548. 

1. High head attire piked wiih horns Camden. a. 
Exod. xxvii. 2. 3. The Idol Isis, bearing two homes 

of the Moone Moryson. 5. Within the long horns 
of a sandy bay Morris. 7. a. The beak of an anvil, 
b. Each of the crutches on a side saddle; also the 
high pommel of a Spanish saddle. C. A promontory, 
d. A mountain peak (occas. fig., or = Swiss-Ger. 
horn), e. A part of a plant shaped like a horn, beak, 
or spur. f. Tue minute apex of a Hebrew letter, zi. 
Both the Horns of Fates Dilemma wound Cowlby. 

ad t rib. and Comb. x. General* as h.-bloweri h. 
bow, cup, lantem ; h. measurement, shavings, etc. 
a. Special: 1 h. ABC m Horn-book; t-beast. a horned 
beast ; -beech — Hornbeam \ t-coot q Horn-owi t 
■core, the central bony part of the h. of quadrupeds, 
a process of the fiontal bone 1 -distemper, a disease 
of cattle, affecting the internal substance of the 
horn j -arum [lfydraulics ), a water-raising wheel 
divided into sections by curved petitions (Knight) s 
-eyed a. x having a horny film over the eye, dull-eyed ; 
•fly, a dipterous insect, HanuitoKt serrata, which 
dusters on the horns of cattle; -frog, the horned 
frog ; h. grass, a grass of the genus Ceratochloa j 
-lead, chloride of lead, which assumes a bomy 
appearance on fusing; _ -maker, fone who 
cuckolds 3 -mercury, chloride of mercury t -nose, a 
rhinoceros; t- penny = Hokngeld; -pike, the gar- 
fish ; -pith, the soft porous bone which fills the cavity 
of ah.; -plant, a staweed, EckLmia buccinadis ; 
-pock, -pox, a mild form of small-pox or chicken-pox ; 
•poppy, the Horned Poppy, Glaucium luteum% 
•pout ( l/.S.), a name of fishes of the genus Aminms, 
esp. A. catuei -quicksilver, = hem-mercury ; 
-rimmed (wearing spectacles) having rims made of 
horn i -snake, the Pine Snake or Bull Snake, Coluber 
melan<'lcHcus\ -tall, an insect of the family Uroceridm, 
having a prominent h. on the abdomen of the male ; 
•weed, (a) = Horn wort ; (b) m kom-pltuU. 

Horn (h£m), v. ME. [ L prec.] I* To 
furnish with horns or hora. fsu To cuckold 
1550-18*3. 3, To butt or gore with the horns 
1999. b. To A. int to • butt in ’ (£/.£.) 19x9. 
4. To adjust (the frame of a ship) so as to be at 
right angles to the line of the keel 185a +5. 

Sc. Law. To ' put to the horn* -1705. 
Hombeak (h^inbik). Now diaL 1565, 
* Horn-fish i. 


II (Ger. K#n). #(Fr. p$u). fl (Ger. MiVllcr). si(Fr. dime). »(c#al). e (e*) (thsre). £(**)(rwh). { (Fr. faire). 5 (fir, fern, earth). 
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Hornbeam (hf-jnbfm). 1568. [f. Horn 
sb. f Beam ] A tree, Carpinus Betulus , indi- 
genous in England; so called from its hard, 
tough , close-grained wood . Also C. a meric ana , 
the Blue Beech, (Earlier called hard-beam ,) 
Hop Hornbeam, the genus Ostrya, so called from 
the hop-likc appearance of the ripe calkins; it has 
two species, O. vulgaris of Southern Europe, and O. 
virgtnica of America. 

Hornbill (h/unbil). 1773. [f. Horn sb. + 
Bill sb. % J A bird of the family Bucerotidx, 
so called from the horn-like excrescence sur- 
mounting the hill. 

H. Cuckoo, the keel-billed Cuckoo, Crotophaga, of 
N. America. 

Hornblende (hp\inblend). Also -blend. 
1770. [a. Ger. hornblende , f. horn horn + 

Blende?] Min, A mineral closely allied to 
augite, and composed chiefly of silica, mag- 
nesia, and lime. It is a constituent of many 
rocks, as granite, syenite, etc., and has numer- 
ous varieties, which are sometimes all included 
under the name Amphibole. It is usually of 
a dark brown, black, or greenish-black colour. 
Also attrib. % as in hornblende schist, slate, 
hornblende rock of a schistose nature. Hence 
Hornble*ndica. of the nature of, or containing h. 
Horn-book (hpjnbuk). 1588. A leaf of 
paper containing the alphabet (often, also, the 
ten digits, some elements of spelling, and the 
Lord's Prayer) protected by a thin plate of 
translucent horn, and mounted on a tablet of 
wood with a handle. See also Battledore 3. 
Also tranif. a primer. 

Yes. yes, he teaches boyes the Horne-booke L.L.L. 
V. 49 - 

Horned (h^-ined, h£ind), a ME. [f. Horn 
sb. + -KD 8 .] 1. Having horns. 9. Having, 

bearing, or wearing an appendage, ornament, 
etc., called a horn; having hom-like projections 
or excrescences ME. +3. Applied to bishops 
with reference to the shape of the mitre -1651. 
4. Furnished or fitted with horn 1590. 

s. Cerastes hornch Hydrus, and EIIops drear Milt. 
P. L.X. 535. H. syllogism (argument, etc.): the 
dilemma 1548. a. One side of a Silver Medal we find 
Moses h. Sir T. Browne. Horned crow or pie. 
old name of the Hornbill. H. frog, toad, a lilard 
of the genus Phry nosoma , having the head and back 
covered with spikes ( U.S .). H. hog, (a) the liabi- 
roussa ; f(£) a kind of fish with a horn on its head. 
H. horse, the Gnu. fH.-snout, the rhinoceros. 
Also Horned Lark, Owl, Poppy, etc. Hence 
Ho'rnedness. 

Horner (hjf-inM). ME. [f. Horn sb. or 
v. +-ER 1 .] i. A worker in horn. 9. One who 
blows or winds a horn ME. +3. One who 
cuckolds -1717. +4 . Sc. Law. One who has 
been * put to the horn 9 1568. 

Hornet (h/rmet). [OE. hymetu , hymet 
fem.; either a deriv. of, or associated with, 
horn.] 1. An insect of the wasp family, 
esp. tne European Vespa Crabro and the Ameri- 
can V. maculata, much larger and stronger 
than other wasps, and inflicting a more serious 
sting. Also transf and fig. t9. The horned 
beetle or stag-beetle -1598. 3. An artificial 

fly for salmon-fishing 1867. 

i. Phr. To bring a hornets 4 nest about one's ears , 
arouse a nest of hornets : to stir up a lio^t of virulent 
enemies around one. Comb. : h.-clearwing, -hawk, 
-moth, names for certain moths of the genus Sesia 1 
-fly, a dipterous insect of the family Asiiidm , a hawk- 
fly or robber- fly. 

Horn-fish. OE. I. The garfish, Belong 
vulgaris , so called from iLs long projecting beak. 
9. The sail ger or sand -pike, Stizostedium cana - 
dense 1885. 3. A fish of the family Syngna- 

thidx\ a pipe-fish. 

•fHomgeld. xath c. [f. Horn sb. + Geld 
sh \ Old Law. = Coknage -1628. 

Hornify (hp jnifai), v. 1607. [f. Horny a. 

+ -FY.] 1, trans. To make horny or horn-like 

1670. +3. To cuckold -1769. 

Homing (hp-mig'), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Horn 
sb. or v. j +1. Covering or furnishing with horn, 
ta. Cuckolding, cuckoldry -1762. 3. Sc. Law. 

4 Putting to the horn ’ ; proclaiming an outlaw 
*536* 4» The fact of becoming a crescent 2646. 
5* Shipbuilding : see Horn v. 4. 1879. 

3 Letters p/h\ a process of execution issued under 
the signet directing a messenger to charge a debtor 
to pay or perform in terms of the letters, under pain 
of being 1 put to the horn *, 1. e. declared rebel. (N ot 
quite obsolete.) 


Hornish (h^mij), a. 1634. [-ish.] Of or 
pertaining to a horn; of the nature of horn. 
IlHomito (horarto). 1830. [Sp., dim. of 

homo (; — L, fumus) oven, furnace.] A low 
oven-shaped mound of volcanic origin, usually 
emitting smoke and vapour. 

Hornless (h^jnlus), a. ME. [-less.] 
Without horns. 

Hom-mad, a. arch . 1579. App. orig. of 
horned beasts : Enraged so as to be ready to 
horn anyone. Hence of persons : Stark mad ; 
furious. +b. Sometimes by word-play : Furious 
because cuckolded -1822. 

b. Why Mistresse, sure my Master is horoe mad. . . 

I meune not Cuckold mad, But sure he is Starke inad 
Com. Err. n. i. 57. 

Horn-owl. 1601. A horned owl, or one 
having plumicoms on the head, as some species 
of Asw and Otus\ ta name for the Eagle-owl. 
Hornpipe (hpunpaip). ME. I. An obsolete 
wind instrument. So called from having the 
bell and mouthpiece made of horn. 9. A lively 
dance, usually performed by asingleperson, orig. 
to the accompaniment of the wind instrument, 
and associated with the merrymaking of sailors 
1485. 3. A piece of music for such a dance 

1789. 4. attrib . 1797. 

A. .Tnhrcre That .a Horne pype playd S tenser. 
Horn-plate. 1856. An iron frame attached 
to the lower part of a carriage or truck and 
having two guides in which the journal-box of 
the axle moves; an axle-guard, pedestal. 
Horn-silver. 1770. [Ger. hornsilber.] 
Min. Native chloride of silver; cerargyrite. 
fHomslate. 1791. [ C f. Ger. hornsch iefer. ] 
Min. A schistous form of homstone. 

Hornstone (h/rjn,st<?un). 1668. [tr. Ger. 
homstein ; so named from its appearance.] 
Mm. Chert. 

HoTnswo;ggle, v. U.S. slang. 1839. [?] 
irons. To best, swindle, humbug, bamboozle, 
f Horn- wood, a. 1500. [ + Wood a. mad.] 
■= Hokn-mad -1600. 

Hornwork ^hp j nw®jk). 1641. [f. Horn 
sb. + Work.] i. Portif. An outwork, consist- 
ing of two demi-bastions connected by a curtain 
and joined to the main work by two parallel 
wings. a. Work done in horn 1642. ^3. 

Cuckoldry -1813. 

Hornwort ^h^-jnwwt). 1805. [f. Horn 

sb. + Wort, after Gr. Ktpartxpvkkov , i.e. horn- 
leaf.] An aquatic plant, Ceratophyllum demer- 
sum , with dense whorls of finely divided leaves; 
also called /lamed Pondwced. 

Hornwrack (hp jnrsek). 1819. [f. as prec. 
+ Wrack.] A polyzoon of the genus Plustra, 
resembling a seaweed, and of somewhat horny 
consistency. 

Homy (h^ini), a . ME. [f. Horn sb. + -y.] 

1. Consisting of horn ; resembling horn ; corne- 
ous. 9. transf. Callous and hardened so as to 
be horn-like in texture 1693; hence h. -handed 
1859. 3. Semi-opaque 1652. 4. Hav ing or a- 

bounding in horns or horn-like projections 1 <530. 

*. The Ravens with their h. beaks Foodlo Elijah 
bringing Milt. P. A’, u. 367. a. Till his hard h. 
Fingers ake with Pain Dryden. 3. The dim and h. 
spectacle of senses Bp. Hall. 

Holography (hoipgr&fi). 1797. [a. F. 

horographie , t Gr. Stpa + -ypaipla.] 1. The art 
of making or constructing dials, 9. 4 An ac- 
count of the hours ' ( J .) 1755. So Horo'grapher. 
Horologe (hpr# \pd&). [ME. orloge , a. 
OF. orloge (mod. horloge) L. horologium , a. 
Gr. dspokbyiov, dim. of d/pokbyos, t. &pa + 
-Koyot telling. Refash, later after L*] An in- 
strument for telling the hour ; a timepiece ; a 
dial, hour-glass, or clock. Also transf. and 
fig. [see quot.). 

A Clokke or an abbey Orlogge Chaucer. Many 
other flowers close ana open their petals at certain 
hours of the day ; and thus constitute, what Linneua 
calls the H., or Watch of Flora E. Darwin. So 
Horo'loger, a clock- or watch-maker 1 a proclaimer 
of the hours. Horo'logist, a horologer. 

Horologic (hpn?]p*dxik), a . 2665. [ad. L. 
horologicus , a, Gr., f. &pa + -koyos telling ; see 
-ic.1 Of or pertaining to horology. So Horo- 
lo gical a. of or pertaining to a horologe or to 
horology ; measuring time. 


tHorologiography (hp-rolfdgygr&fi). 1639. 
[L Gr. uipokbytov Horologe + -graphy.] a. 
A description of horologes or timepieces. b. 
The art of constructing them. -1696. Hence 
1 Horologiographer, a maker of timepieces, 
tHorologiogra'pbic a . relating to dialling. 

II Horologium (hpwlpdspifm, -Ua-dgiifon). 
1661. 1 L. # a. Gr. ; see Horologe.] 2, - Ho- 
rologe. 9. Astrol. A southern constellation 
1819. 3* Gr. Ch . A book containing the offices 
for the canonical hours 1724. 

Horology 1 (horp-lSclgi). ME. [ad. L. horo- 
logium.] fi. * Horologe -2836. a. » 
Horologium 3 1890. 

Horology ». 1819. [f. Gr. &pa + -(o)logy.] 
The art or science of measuring time ; the con- 
struction of horologes. So Horo'logist i 70 8 * 
Horometer (hor^-m/toi). 1775. [f. Gr. &pa 
+ -METER. J An instrument for measuring the 
time. Hence Horome'trical a. of or pertaining 
tr> the measurement of time. 

Horometry (horp-mfiri). 1570. [f. Gr. &pa 
+ -MLTRY.] The measurement of time; also, 

' the determination of the exact error of a time- 
piece by observation '. 

Account of the Hinditstanee H. 1798. 

Horopter (hoi^ pt^j). 1704. [f. Gr. Spot 

limit T dvrrrfp one who looks.] Optics. A line 
or surface containing all those points m space, 
of which images full on corresponding points of 
the two retime ; the aggregate of points which 
are seen single in any given position of the eyes. 
Hence Horopte Tic, Horo*pteryar//r. pertaining 
to or forming a h ; horopteric circle, the h. 

Horoscopal (hor^ sk^pal), a. 1649. [f. L. 
horoscopus y -al. J Of or pertaining to a horo- 
scope. 

Horoscope (hp-rJsk^op), sb. OE. [a. F. 
horoscope, ad. L. horoscopus (also used), a. Gr. 
ujpooKuaos nativity, horoscope, etc., f. &pa + 
okottos watcher.] 1. Astral. An observation 
of the sky and of the configuration of the 
planets at a certain moment, e.g. the instant of 
a person's birth ; hence, a plan of the twelve 
houses or twelve signs of the zodiac, showing 
the disposition of the heavens at a particular 
moment. In early use, spec. = Ascendant, 
or house of the ascendant. Also fig. t 9 . A 
figure or table on which the hours are marked ; 
a. a dial ; b. a table showing the length of the 
days and nights at different places ana seasons ; 
c. the plamspher* invented by John of Padua. 
-1696. 

1. Phr. To cast ah. (see Cast ta), to calculate the 
degree of the e< hptic which is on the eastern horizon 
at a givea moment, e.g. at the InrLh of a child, and 
thence to erect un astrological figure of the heavens, 
so as to discover the influence of the planets upon hi 
life and fortunes, fig The h. of the Church Milt., 
of nations Longf. Hence HoTOBCope v. intr. to 
form a h. ; trans. to cast the nativity of. Ho*ro- 
SCO per, r 'n- ubnrssis hurovrnpp*. HoroSCO’plc, 
-al, atljs of or pertaining to a h. 

Horoscopy (h^rp-skJpt). 1651. [f. Horo- 
scope + -Y. | a. T he casting of horoscopes, b. 
T he aspect of the heavens at a given moment, 
esp. that of a nativity. 

Horrendous (h^re-ndas), a. rare . 1659. 

[f. L. horrendus, horrere + -OUS ; cf. tremendous , 
etc. ] Fitted to excite horror; frightful, horrible. 
Horrent (h^*r 5 ntj, a. Chiefly poet. 1667. 
[ad. 1 ^. horrentem, horrere.'] 1. Bristling; 
standing up as bristles ; rough with bristling 
points. 9. Shuddering 1721, 

1. Inclos’d With bright imblazonrie, and h. Arms 
Milt. P. L. 11. 313. ■ H. they heard Southey. 
Horribility (hprfbi-llti). Now rare. [ME. 
[h)orriblete, etc., a. OF. horriblet 4 , f, horrible ; 
in mod. use f. Horrible.] The quality of 
being horrible; -J-something horrible. 

The b. of 4 committing * puns Disraeli. 

Horrible (hp rfb’l), (sb. t ad v.) ME. [a. 
OF. (h)orrible, ad. L. horribihs, f. horrere \ 
see -BLE.] Exciting or fitted to excite horror; 
tending to make one shudder ; extremely repul- 
sive; dreadful, hideous, shocking, frightful, 
awful, b. as a strong intensive (now colloq .) : 
Excessive, immoderate xa6o. 

A Dungeon h., on all nicies round As one great 
Furnace flam'd Milt. P.L. i. 61. A h. monster 
Db Fob. b. (Solomon] multiplying wiues to an la 
number Sir T. More. My h. cold Lady Chawobth, 


: (man), a ou (lewd). t> (cut). < (Ft. chrf). » (ev«). si {1, eye). * (Fr. eaa de vie), i (ut). i(P»ychi). 9 (wU*t). 
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B. as sb. A horrible person or thing M E. ; a 
story of horrible crime or the like. 

' Penny-dreadfuls * and * halfpenny horribles * 189a 

C. as adv. Horribly, terribly ; as an intensive, 
Exceedingly ME. 

Hence Ho*rribleneaa. Ho'rribly adv. 
Horrid (hprid), a. {adv.) 1590. fad. L. 
korridus , f. horrere.] 1. Bristling, snaggy, 
rough. (Chiefly port.) 9. Causing horror or 
aversion; revolting; dreadful, frightful; abomi- 
nable, detestable. (In mod. use, somewhat less 
strong than horrible.) 1601. 3. colloq . Offen- 

sive, disagreeable, detested ; very bad or objec- 
tionable. (Often a feminine term of strong 
aversion.) 1666. 4. adv . Horridly, abominably, 
very objectionably {colloq. or vulgar) 1615. 

*■ A rugged attire, hirsute head, h. beard Burton. 
This h. Alp Evklyn. a. They set up the horridest 
yell Dr For. } Ah. shame Ptcrvs. 1 should not 
wear those h. dresses Lytton. H. weather 1864. 
4. Went to bed h. soon 1753. Hence Ho*rrid-ly 
adv , -ness. 

Horrific (bpri-fiU), a . 1653. [*• F. horri- 
fique, or ad. L. horrificus, f. stem of horrere ; 
see -FIC.] Causing horror, bonifying. Hence 
Horri’flcally adv. 

Horrification (hprifiktf Jon). 1800. [f. L. 

horrificare; see -ATION.] Hie action of horri- 
fying; the being horrified; concr. something 
horrifying. 

Horrify (lyrifbi). V. 1791. [ad. L. horrifi- 
care; see -FY.] Ira ns. To cause or excite 
horror in ; to move 10 horror. 

In a way horrifying to Quakers 1866. 

Horripilation (hpnpilA JSn). 1656. [ad. 

late L horripilatio, f. horrifilare , f stem of 
horrere to bristle + pilus hair.] Erection of the 
hairs on the skin by contraction of the cutaneous 
muscles (caused by cold, fear, etc.); creeping 
of the flesh. So Horri*pilant a causing h. 
Horrisonant (hprntfnftnt), a. 1656. [f. 

stem of L. horrere + sonantem, sonar e. J Sound- 
ing horribly. So fHorri'aonous a. ** prec. 
Horror (hp-rw), sb. [ME. orrour, a. OF. 
orror, (h)orrour (mod. horreur) L . horror em.] 

1. Roughness, rugged ness. (Now poet . or 
rhet.) a. A shuddering or shivering; now esp .» 

{ Med.) as a symptom of disease 1533. + b * 

Muffling of surface -1765. 3. A painful emotion 
compounded of loathing and fear ; a shudder- 
ing with terror and repugnance ; the feeling 
excited by something shocking or frightful. 
Also in weaker sense. Intense dislike or repug- 
nance. ( The prevalent use always.) ME. t4- 
A feeling of awe or reverent fear; a thrill of awe, 
or of imaginative fear -1790. 5. transf. "i he 

quality ofexciting repugnance and dread ; hor- 
ribleness; something horrifying ME. 

1. Which thick with bhades, and a brown H., stood 
Drydrn. a. b. Such r resh h. as you see driven through 
the wiinkled waves Chapma^t 3. 'lher sh.d horrour 
and grisly drede dwetlen with-outen etide Chaucf r. 
Nature's h. of a vacuum N. Aknott. Phr. The 
horrors (colloq ): a tit of horror* spec, such as occurs, 
in delirium tremens. 4. A reverend h. silenced all the 
sky Pont. 3. Chamber 0/ Horrors , the name of a 
room in Madame Tussaud|a waxwork exhibition, con- 
taining effigies of noted criminals and the like; hrnre 
transf. a place full of horrors. Comb., as h. •stricken, 
•struck aajs. 

|| Hors, adv . and prep. 1714. [F r. , doublet 
of fot s ; — L.. forts out of doors, abroad.] Out, 
out of ; in the following phrases: 

||Hora de combat (hordritonba), adv., out 
of iight, disabled from fighting; also transf. 
and Jig. 1745. 

|| Hors d'oeuvre (hordovr), adv. and sb, 

A. adv. Out of the ordinary course of things. 
Addison. 

B. sb, [The Eng. pi, usually has -j.] 1. 

Something out of the ordinary course. H. 
Walpole, fl. An extra dish served as a relish 
at the beginning or between the courses of a 
meal. Also fig. 174a. 

Horse (h/is), sb, [Com. Teut. : OE. hors, 
Orig. neut«, applicable to the male and female 
alike.] 

I. The animal, etc, z. A solid-hoofed peris- 
sodactyl quadruped (Equus caballus), having 
a flowing mane and tail; its voice is a neigh. 
In the domestic state used as a beast of burden 
and draught, and esp. for riding upon. (The 
pi. was in OE. the same as the sing.; hones 
appears *1905, and is now usual in literary 


language, though horse sometimes appears as 
the collective pi.) b. spec . The stallion or geld- 
ing, as dist. from a mare or colt 1485. c. in 
fool, sometimes extended to all species of the 
genus Equus, or even of the family Equidx, 
9. A representation, figure, or model of a horse 
ME. 8. Mil, A horse and its rider; hence a 
cavalry soldier 1548. 4 .fig. Applied contemp- 

tuously or playfully to a man, with reference to 
qualities of the quadruped 1500. 

1. Come on then, hor.se and Chariots let vs haue 
lit. A. 11. ii. 28. b. Phr. To take the h : (of the 
mare) to conceive. 3. Fifteene hundred Foot, fiue 
hundred Horse Are march’d vp a Hen IV, 11. i. 186. 
Phr. H. and foot : both divisions ot an army) hence, 
whole forces; f advb. with all one's might. 4. If I 
tell thee a Lye, spit in my face, call me H. Shaks. 


IL Things resembling the quadruped, x. A 
contrivance on which a man rides, sits astride, 
or is carried, as on horseback X597. 9. A 

frame or structure on which something is 
mounted or supported 2703. 3. An instrument, 

appliance, or device for some service suggesting 
that of a horse ME. 4. Naut. See quots. 
162 6. t5. A lottery-ticket hired out by the 

day -X731. 6. A mass of rock or earthy matter 

enclosed within a lode or vein; a fault or ob- 
struction in the course of a vein ; hence to take 
h . 1778. 7. A * crib ' for students in preparing 

their work. U.S . 8. slang. Among workmen, 
work charged for before it is executed. See 
dead h. Luckombe 1770. 

x. I saw the iron horses of the steam Toss to the 
morning air their plumes of smoke Longp. A kind of 
rack called the h. 1895. s. Horses, or Trussels 1703. 
Drying horses for their clothes 1826. 3. The engine 

to batter wals (called sometime Lhe h., and now is 
tunned the ram) Holland. 4. Horses for the Yaids ; 
a Con veniency for the Men to tread on, in going out 
to furl the Sails 1711. Horse, a thick iron rod. .for 
the main sheet to travel on 2704. Horses are a'so 
called jackstays, on which sails are hauled out, as 
gafT-sails Smmii. 

Phrases. To horse, a. To horseback? used absol. 
as an older to mount, b. Of a mare : To the stallion. 
To take A., to mount, start, or proceed on horseback ; 
see also I. 1 b. and 1 1. 6 To talk A , to talk big or 
boastfully. Dead h. Taken as typical of that which 
has ceased to be of use, and which it is vain to attempt 
to revive. To ivork, etc. for a dead h . ; to do work 
which has been paid for in advance, and so brings in 
nothing. To flog a dead h . : to engage in fruitless 
eftbru Flying h. Pcensui* hence Astron. the con- 
stellation Pegasus. Gift h. (Earlier given h ) A 
horse bestowed as a gift. To look a gift horse in the 
mouth : to criticize a gift. Great h. mow Hist.) The 
liorse used in battle or tournament. High h. a. lit. 
The wai -horse or charger. b. To mount or ride the 
high h. | colloq ): to give oneself airs ; to behave preten- 
tiously or arrogantly. White H. a. The figure of 
a white h., reputed as the ensign of the Saxons when 
they invaded Britain, and the heraldic ensign of 
Brunswick. Hanover, and Kent; also, the figure of a 
h. cut on the face of chalk downs near U fling toil in 
Berkshire, and elsewhere. b. A high white-crested 
racing wave, t Wooden ll. The scaffold, the gal- 
lows; an instrument of turlure. Fuller. _ A h. that 
was foaled of an acorn, the scaffold, the gibbet. 

attrib, and Cotnb. 1. General: as h.-foal , etc.; h .- 
•beef, -craft, -factor, etc. * h.-ball, feed, ferry, -path, 

- transport , -yard, etc.} h. -barge, -dt ill, • harrow , 
-rake, -tram, etc.* h. -artillery, • soldier , -troop, 
-trooper, etc.; h.-exercise\ h. -breeder, -dealer, etc.; 
h.-torv/ng; h.f ace, joke, mouth, vein, etc 

a. Special : a. h. aloes, caballine, or fetid aloes; 
•boot, a leather covering for the hoof and pastern of 
a h., to protect them fiom interfering; •bridge; 
•butcher; -doctor; -drench, a draught of medicine 
administered to ah.; also, a horn, etc. by which it is 
administered; -furniture, the trappings of horses* 
•iron (see Horsk v. 9) ; -knacker, one who buys up 
old or worn-out horses, and slaughters them for their 
commercial products; -monger* -pick, -picker, 
a hooked instrument for removing a stone from a 
horse's foot ; -piece, a largepieceof whale's blubber ; 
h. pistol, a large pistol carried at the pommel of the 
saddle when on horseback ; t-plea, a special plea for 
delaying the cause and carrying it over the term; 
-rough, a calk fitted to a horse's shoe to prevent 
slipping in frosty weather* -run, a contrivance for 
drawing up loaded wheelbarrows from the deep cut- 
tings by the help of a h., which goes backwards and 
forwards* -towel, a coarse towel, hung on a roller, 
for general use * -tree, the beam on which timber is 
placed previous to sawing* -walk, the path of a L 
in working a gin, whim, etc. 

b. In names of animals (sometimes denoting a 
large or coarse kind, sometimes with the sense 'in- 
festing horses'): h.-&nt, a large species of ant * -hot, 
the larva of the horao-bee or bot-fly (CEstrus equi) * 
-conch, a large shell-fish (Strombus gigas ) ; -crab 
m Horskshob-£to£| -emmet =- horse-ant \ -finch, 
the chaffinch (local ) ; -lark, the com bunting (Corn- 


wall)* -masher, -mustier - next (a)* -match, 
-matcher, (a) the Stonocl.at or Wheatear (Saxicotm 
sonant he ) ; (b) the Red-backed Shrike ( Lanins cat- 
lurio)i -mussel, a large coarse kind of mussel 
of the genus Modiola ; also a freshwater mussel, Unio 
or Anodonta; -sponge, the commercial bath-sponge 
(Spongia equina ) ; -stinger, the Dragon-fly ; -tick 
■» Horse-fly ; t - whale, the walrus ; -worm, a 
maggot infesting horses, as the larva of the common 
bot-fly 

c. In names of plants, fruits, etc. (often denoting a 
large, strong, or coarse kmd) . h.-b&lm, a strong- 
scented labiate plant of the N. Amer. genus Collin - 
sonia, with yellowish flowers* -bane, name lor 
species of (Is nan the, supposed to cause palsy in 
horses; -bean, a coarse variety of the common bean, 
used for feeding horses * -beech, Lhe Hornbeam (see 
Bkkch 2); -brier, 'the common gieenbiier or cat- 
brier of N. America, S mi lax rotund folia* (Cent. 
Diet.) ; -cane, the Great Ragweed of N. America ; 
•cassia, a leguminous tree ( Cassia margtncita ), 
bearing long pods containing a purgative pulp 
used 111 ihe E. Indies as a medicine for horses; 
-daisy, the Ox-eye Daisy (see Daisy 2) ; t-elder, 
elecampane * -eye, -eye bean, the seed of the 
Cowage ( l/ucuna f rumens), a W. Indian legu- 
minous plant ; also that of Doth has Lablab\ -fennel 
(see Krnnkl); -gentian, -ginseng, a N. American 
cnprifbliaceous plant of the genus Triosteum, having 
a bitter root; -parsley, a laige-leaved umbelliferous 
plant, Smyrntum O In sat rum ; -purslane, a W. 
Indian plant, Trtanthema monogyna ; -sorrel, 
Rumex Hydrolapathum\ -sugar, a shrub (Sym- 
plocos tine tort a ), found in the southern U.S., also 
called snveetleaf, the leaves of which are lined as 
fodder; -thistle, t(a) Wild Lettuce* (b) a thistle of 
the uenus Cirsium ; -tongue, («*) = Doublk-tongue 
2 ; (b) the Hart’s-tongue hern ; -vetch =* Horseshoe- 
vetch ; -weed, name for two N. Amer. plants, 
i’.ngeron canadensis, also called butter-weed (now 
fiequcnt in England), and Coliinsonia canadensis , 
also called horse-mint * -wood, name for various 
W. Indian shrubs of the genus Calliandra. 

Horse, v. OE. [1. prec. sb.] I. trans. To 
provide with a horse or horses; to set on horse- 
back. Also transf. 9. intr . To mount or go 
on horseback M E. 3. trans. To raise or hoist 
up. Now technical. 4. To elevate on a man's 
back, e.g. for flogging 1563. t5- Naut. Of a 

current, etc. : lo carry with force -1726. 6. 

Of a stallion: To cover (a mare) ME. 7. To 
bestride. bHAKS. 8. Horse away : to spend in 
a lotteiy. See Horse sb. II. 5. Fielding. 9. 
Horse up ; to drive (oakum; between the planks 
of a ship i8qo. 

x. Maron of Turin, who horsed oure Company from 
Lyons to Turin CokYAT. Guns horsed for service 18B8. 

4. Tho biggest boy.. horsed me — and I was flogged 
Thackeray. 9. Horse tron % an iron used.. by 
caulkers, to horse up or harden in the oakum 1850. 

Horse-back, horseback, sb. {adv.) ME. 
+1. (hp*JS|b;e k). The back of n horse -15704. 
9. (hp'-isbaek). See quots. ME. 3. Geos, 
(hjpjsbaek) A low and somewhat sharp ridge of 
gravel or sand ; a hog-back. U.S. 1857. 4, 

Coal-mining. * A portion of the roof or floor 
which bulges or intrudes into the coal' 1855. 

5. adv. Short for on horseback 1727. 

a. Phr. On h, (t a A.) : sitting or riding on a horsa'] 
(mounting! upon a hoi.se. A couple of robbeis a- 
horseback suddenly appeared Smollett. Set a beggar 
on horse-back, and he’ll tide to the devil Cobbett. 

HoTse-block. 1753. i* A small platform, 
ascended by 3 or 4 steps, used in mounting a 
horse. 9. 4 A square frame of strong boards, 
used by excavators to elevate the ends of their 
wheeling-planks ' (Gwilt) 1825. 

HoTse-boat. 1591. 1. A ferry-boat for 

conveying horses or carriages. a. (U.S.) A 
boat drawn by horses 1828. 

HoTse-box. 1846. x. A closed carriage 
for transporting horses by railway, a. Applied 
joc. to large pews with high sides, formerly 
common 1884. 

HoTse-boy. 1537. A stable-boy. (Often 

contemptuous.) 

Ho*rse-br£ad. 1467. Bread made of beans, 
bran, etc. for food for horses. 
Ho*rse-breaker. 1550. One who breaks 
in horses for use. 

HoTse-car. C/.S* 1864. 1. A car drawn 
by a horse or horses. Also attrib . a. A rail- 
way car for the transport of horses. (Cent. 
Diet.) 

Ho*rse-che*stnut. 1597. [tr. obs. Bot. L. 
Castanea equina.] 1. The hard smooth shin- 
ing brown seed or nut of the tree described in 
9. x6n. a. A large ornamental tree, sEsculus 
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Hippoeastanum (N.O. Sapindacex ), introduced 
Into England c 1550. Also, the allied genus 
Pavia, usu. called buck-eye. 

Ho-rBe-coper -couper (-kau;- 
Ni), 1681. |f. horse + Coper l , couper (see 
Coup v. 1 ).] A horse-dealer. 
fHo'rae-coraer, -courser. 155a. [See 
Corser, Scorskr.] A jobbing dealer in 
horses -1818. So tHo rse-corsing, -coursing, 
horse-jobbing. 

Ho*rae*course. 1715. 1. A horse-race, 

fl. A race-course 1766. 

Ho-rse-fair. ME. A fair or annual market 


for the sale of horses. 

HoT8e-fish. 158a. Any fish with a head 
more or less like that of a horse. a. The fish 
Vomer setipinnis, and the allied Selene vomer. 
b. The Hippocampus or sea-horse. 
Horse-flesh, horseflesh. ME. i. The 
flesh of a horse, esp. as food 153a. a. Living 
horses collectively ME. fa. « Horse sb. II. 8. 
1683. 4. attrib . usu. in reference to the colour, 

a peculiar reddish bronze. Horse-flesh ore, 
an ore of copper, bornite. 
s. Profoundly learned in Horse-flesh Steele. 

HoTse-fly. ME. [f. Fly sb. 1 a.] One of 
various dipterous insects troublesome to horses, 
as the horse-tick (family Hip(oboscidx), the 
breeze or gadfly ( Tabanidx), the bot-fly 


attrib. Horse-fly-weed, Baptisia tinctoria, also 
called wild indigo. 

Horse-foot ME. fi. A horse’s foot 
-1597. +a. The plant Coltsfoot -1633. 8. 

A crustacean ot the genus Limulus , called 
korseskoe-crab 167a. 

Horsegate. 1619. \ f - Oats sb. 2, going.] 
A right of pasturage for a horse, e.g. in a com- 
mon field. 

Ho rse-go*dmother. dial, and vulgar. 
I £69. A large coarse-looki ng woman. 

Horse guard gaud). 1645. 1. One 
of a body of picked cavalry for special service 
as a guard ; formerly also collective 1647. b. 
#/. The cavalry brigade of the English House- 
hold troops; spec, the third regiment of this 
body, the Royal Horse Guards 1661. a. pi. 
The barracks, head-quarters or guard-house of 
•uch cavalry ; spec . a building in Ixmdon, 
opposite Whitehall, bearing this name 1666. 
5. pi. The personnel of the office of the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief and the military authorities at 
the head of the array x8a6. 

a. News that White Hall was on fire ; and presently 
more particulars, that the Horse-guard was on fire 
Pedts. 3 . I can't say that 1 owe my successes to 
any favour or confidence from the Horse Guards 

WELLINGTON. 

Horsehair (h^ishe«i). ME. a. A hair 
from the mane or tail of a horse, b. A mass of 
such hair ME. c. attrib . and Comb., as h. 
chair \ h. -lichen — horsetail-lichen ; h.-worm, 
a hairworm or Gordius. 

Ho-rse-head. ME. z. The head of a 
horse, or a head like that of a horse. a. The 
stony inner cast of the fossil Trigonia 1708. 3. 
Zoof. — Hokse-fjsh. +4. Mining. A kind of 
ventilator -1802. 

HoTse-hoe, sb. 1731. [f. Horse sb. + 
Hoe j£.] A frame mounted on wheels and 
furnished with ranges of shares, each of which 
acts like a hoe. Hence Horse-hoe v. to work 
with a horse-hoe. 

Ho-rse-hoot ME. [f. Horse sb. + 
Hoof .1 x. The hoof of a horse 1539. a. The 
plant Coltsfoot ME. 3. =- Horse-foot 3. 

lloTse-jo ckey. 178a. One hired to ride 
a horse in a race. (Now simply jockey .) ' 
Horae latitudes, sb. pi. 1777. [?] The 
belt of culms and light airs which borders the 
northern edge of the N.E. trade-winds. 
Horse-laugh (h^js,laf). 1713. A loud 
coarse laugh. 

Horae-leech (hp-is,mf) t sb. ME. ff. 
Horse + Leech : - OF., lice , Uce % physician.] 
ti. A farrier, a veterinary surgeon -1653. a. 
A large aquatic sucking worm (Hxmopsis san- 
guisorba) ME. 8. fig. A rapacious insatiable 
person 2546. Hence tHo*rae-lee:chery, -leech- 
craft, veterinary medicine. 


HoTBe-litter* ME. i« A litter hung on 
poles, earned between two horses, one in front 
and the other behind. a. A bed of straw or 
hay for horses. b. The manure consisting 
of such straw mixed with the excrements of 
horses. 1624. 

HoTse-load. ME. A load for a horse ; 
sometimes, a determinate weight ; cf. Load. 
Also fig. a large quantity. 
fHo-rsely, a. Also horaly(e. [-ly 1.] Of 
the nature of a good horse. Chaucer. 
Ho*rse-ma*ckerel. 1 705. a name for 
several fishes allied to the mackerel ; esp. the 
Cavally or Scad {Caranx vulgaris). s 
Horseman (h^-is,m*n). PI. -men. ME. 
x. One who rides on horseback; one skilled in 
riding and managing a horse. spec a 
mounted soldier, a. A man who attends to 
horses 1882. 3. An inferior variety of the 

carrier pigeon 1693. 4* Hhthyol. A sciaenoid 

fish of the genus Eques found on the coasts of 
Central America. Hence Hcrsemanship, the 
art of riding on horseback, and (formerly) of 
breeding, rearing, and managing horses ; the 
duties of the manlgt. 

Horse-marine (h/rjsimarPn). 1824. [f 
Horse sb. + Marine sb.] x. A marine 
mounted on horseback, or a cavalryman doing 
a marine's work 1878. 2. jot. (pi.) An imagi- 

nary corps of mounted marine soldiers, as a type 
of men out of their element 1824. 

Ho-rse-master. 1523. One who owns or 
manages horses ; also, a horse-breaker. 
HoTBe-mill. 1467. A mill driven by a 
horse ; usually, by one walking in a circle ; fig. 
a monotonous round. 

HoTse-mlnt. ME, i. A name of the wild 
mints, esp. Mentha sylvestris and M. aquatica. 
a. Applied in N. America to species of Monarda, 
etc. 

HoTse-nail. ME. z. A horseshoe-nail, 
a. A tadpole (local) 1608. 

Ho rse-play. 1589. +1. Play in which 

a horse takes part; theatrical horsemanship. 
Also transf. -166B. a. Rough, coarse, or 
boisterous play 1589. 

a. He [Collier] is too much given to horse-play in 
his raillery Drydf.n. 

Ho rse-plum. 1530. 1. A small red variety 
of plum. a. (£/..£.) The common wild plum of 
N. America ( Prunus americana). 
HoTse-pond. 1701. A pond for watering 
and washing hois es ; also, for ducking ob- 
noxious persons. 

HoTse-power. 1806. z. The power or 
rate of work of a horse in drawing ; hence in 
Afech., a unit for measuring the work of a prime 
motor, taken as = 550 foot-pounds per second 
(about ii times the actual power of a horse). 
Abbrev. H.P. a. transf. Power or rale of work 
as estimated by this unit. Also fig. i860. 3. 

A machine worked by a horse, by which the 
pull or weight of a horse is converted into 
power for driving other machinery 1853. 

x. Nominal horse-power.. has no fixed relation to 
indicated horse-power »88x. The term * hoi se- power ' 
has probably seen its best days Prf bcb. One 35 horse- 
power engine 187a. a. What i* the horse- power of 
the Niagara? Maury. 3. An ordinary horse-power, 
such as is used for thrashing-machines [etc.] Knight. 

Ho-rse-pox. 1656. [See Pox.] +1. A 
severe or virulent pox. (Used in coarse execra- 
tions ) -1694. a. A pustular disease of horses 
1884. 

HoTse-race. 1581. [Rackj&1] A race be- 
tween mounted horses. Hence Horme-r&cer, 
•racing. 

HoTse-radish. 1 561. [See Horse sb. attrib. 
2 a.] 1. A cruciferous plant ( Cock lea ria Armo - 

racta), a native of middle Europe and western 
Asia; the thick rootstock of this plant, which has 
a pungent flavour, and is scraped or grated as a 
condiment 1625. 9. attrib. and Comb., as horse- 
radish tree, a tree ( Moringa pterygosperma), 
a native of India, cultivated lor its pod-like 
capsules, and for its winged seeds (ben-nuts), 
from which oil of ben is obtained ; the root 
resembles horse-radish fn flavour. 
Horae-aconer, -acouner: see Horsr- 

CORSER. 

Ho-ne-wnae. U~S. ctUoq. 1870. Strong 


common sense, often found in ignorant and 
rude persons. 

Horseshoe, hor s esho e (bpusj*), sb. 
ME. 1. A shoe for a horse, now usually formed 
of a narrow iron plate bent to the outline of the 
horse’s hoof and nailed to the foot. 9. Any- 
thing shaped like a horseshoe, or a circular arc 
laiger than a semicircle 1489. 3. Bot. — 

horseshoe-vetch 1578. 4. Zool. A horseshoe- 

crab 1775. 5. attrib ., as h. arrh, bend, table » 

etc. 1796. 

1. A Tradition, that *tia a lucky thing to find a 
Horse-shoe Hoyle, a. The river making a kind of a 
double horse-shoe De Fob. 

( omb. : h.-bat, any species of bar having a nose, 
leaf more or less horseshoe-shaped ; -crab, a crab- 
like anim.il of the genus Eimuius, so called from the 
shape of its shell ; a king-crab ; h. head, a disease 
in infants, in which the Mttures of the skull are too 
open ; h. magnet, one bent so that the two ends 
almost meet ; n.-nall. a nail of soft iron for fastening 
on horseshoes; -vetch, a leguminous plant (Hippo- 
crept s com os a) bearing umbels of yellow flowers, and 
jointed pods each division of which resembles a h. 
Hence Harseahoe v. to provide with horseshoes; 
Arch, to make (anarch) horseshoe shaped. HoTSC* 
sho er. Ho'rse-ahoelng, the art 01 craft of shoeing 
horses. 

Horse-tail, ho rsetail. ME. 1. A horse’s 
tail b. Used in Turkey as the symbol of war, 
and as an ensign denoting the rank of a pasha ; 
see Tail 16x3. 9. Name of the genus Equi - 

setum , a cryptogamous plant with leafless 
jointed branches 1538. b. Tree horaetail = 
h or seta 1 1- tree 1884. 3. A hippurite. 4. Anat. 

The leash of nerves tn which the spinal cord 
ends (in mod L. cauda equina), g attrib. and 
C omb., as horsetail tree, a tree of the genus 
Cawaritia, esp. the Australian C. equiseti folia. 

1. b. While all Christendom trembled at the sight 
of the horse-tHila, Soliman died 1840 

Horsewhip (hf'is,hwip\ sb. 1694. A whip 
for driving or controlling a horse. Hence 
Ho'raewhip 7-. to chastise with a h. 
Horsewoman (h^'JBiwmm&n). 2564. A 
woman w ho rides on horseback. 

Ho rsing, vbl. sb. ME. [f. Horse v. + 
-ING l .J i. Provision of horses. 9. The cover- 
ing of a mare 1523. 3. A mounting as on a 

horse ; a flogging inflicted while on another's 
back 1688. Comb. : h. block, -stone » Horse- 
block. 

Horst (h^ist). 1902 [G.] Gaol. A U rm 
introduced by E. Suess for tracts of the earth's 
surface which have become immobile and 
formed buttresses against which surrounding 
tracts have been pressed. 

Horsy (hjrjsi), a. 1591. [f. Horse sb. + 
-Y.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 

a horse or horses. a. Having to do with 
horses ; devoted to horses or horse-racing ; 
affecting the dress and language of a groom or 
jockey 1852 Hence HoTsiness (esp. in sense 2). 

Hortation (iyjt^i fan). 1536. [ad. L. horta- 
tionem , hortari. ] The action of exhorting or 
inciting ; exhortation. 

Hortative (h/’it&tiv). 1607. [ a( ** L* horta- 

tivus ; see -IVE.J 

A. aJj. Characterized by exhortation ; serv- 
ing to exhort 1623. 

B. sb. A hortatory speech. 

Hortatory (hjpxt Atari), a. 1576. [ad. late 
L. hortatonus , f. hortari', see -ory.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by exhortation or 
encouragement; hortative. 

Hortensial, a. * Ots. 1655. [f. L. 

hortensis, - ius (f. hortus) + -AL .1 Of or belong- 
ing to a garden. So Horte'naian a. ? Obs. 
iHofticultor. rare. 1760. [f. L. hottus* 
culior .] - Horticulturist. 

Horticulture (h/fjtik* ltitii, -t/ai). 1678. 

[f. as prcc. + cultura; after agriculture!) The 
cultivation of a garden; the art or science of 
cultivating or managing gardens, including the 
growing of flowers, fruit, and vegetables. So 
Horttcnitaral a. of or pertaining to h. Hortl- 
cu’lturist, one who practises h. ; esp. one who 
practises it scientifically as a profession. 
Hortulan (h/-itWl*iO f a. 2664. [**• L. 
hortulauus % f. hortulus, dim. of hortus. In 
earlier form Ortolan, from It. ortolono.’] Of 
I or belonging to a garden or gardening. 
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fl HorttJS sicCUB (h^jtifs ai*k0s). 1687. [L. 
«■ dry garden.] An arranged collection of 
drieajplants; a nerbarium. 
jfie* The hortus neats of dissent Burk*. 
tHortyard. 1555. [Altered L orchard 
(OE. ortgcard), infl. by L. hortus.] An 
Orchard; occas. a garden generally -1699. 

Hory, borry, a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
howry. [OE. horig, f. /torhfi\th+-Y.] Foul, 
dirty, filthy; slanderous. Tennyson. 

Hosanna (hozarnft). OE. [ad. late L. 
osanna, hosanna ( Vulg. ), ad. Gr. &Kravrd,&<Tavvh t 
repr. Hebr.] 

A. inter j. An exclam., meaning ' Save now I ' 
or ‘Save, pray!’, occurring in Ps. cxviii. 25. 
Used by the Jews as an appeal for deliverance, 
and an ascription of praise to God, and in the 
Christian Church as an ascription of praise. 

And the multitudes.. cried, saying. H. to the sonne 
of Oauid Matt. xxi. 9. H to the living Lord Heber. 

B. sb. A cry of • hosanna ’; a shout of praise 
1641. 

Hose (h£uz\ sb. PI hosen {arch, or dial.), 
thoses; collect, pi. hose. [OE. hosa ", Com. 
Teut. (wanting in Goth.)] 1 . An article of cloth- 
ing for the leg, sometimes also covering the foot. 
collect, pi. hose. In mod. use « Stockings 
reaching to the knee. Half-hose , short stockings 
or socks. ME. *f*9. Occas. «. breeches, 
drawers ; esp. in Doublet and k., as the 
typical male apparel 1460. 8* A flexible tube 

or pipe for conveying water or other liquid 
where it is wanted 1495. 4* A sheath ; spec. 

the sheath enclosing the ear or straw of corn ; 
the sheath or spathe of an Arum 1450. 5. A 

socket; in a printing press, a case connected by 
hooks with the platen to keep it in place. 16x1. 

I. Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed Chaucer. 
Hee bering in loue, could not see to garter his h. 
Two Gent. 11. i. 83. a. x Hen. IV, 11. iv. 239. f Ship- 
man's hose, wide trousers worn by sailors. 

Comh . : b.-bridge, -jumper, -protector, -shield, 
devices for the protection of Airmen's h. lying across 
• street or road t -hook, s hook for raising the h. of 
a fire-engine. 

Hose (h*uz), v. ME. [f. Hose sb .] z. 
trans. To provide with hose. a. To drench 
with a hose 1889. 

Hosed (hJozd), a. ME. [f. Hose v. or sb. 
+ -ED,] x. Wearing hose. a. Of a horse: 
Having the lower part of the legs covered with 
white hair 1730. 

Hose-in-hose, a. and sb. 1629. [See 
Hose sb. 4.] Said of flowers which appear to 
have one corolla within another, esp. a variety 
of Primula or Polyanthus. 

Ho-se-net. Chiefly Sc. 155a. A small net 
resembling a stocking, affixed to a pole (Jam.); 
fig. a position from which escape is difficult 
Hosier (hAi-gia-, h^'siai). ME [f. Hose 
sb. + -IER.J One who makes or deals in hose 
(stockings and socks) and underclothing gene- 
rally. 

Hosiery (h<*»*iari, h<fa-ziaji\ 1790. [f. 

prec. ; see -ery.J z. Hose collectively; ex- 
tended to the whole class of goods in which a 
hosier deals. 9. The business of a hosier X789. 
3. A factory where hose is woven. 

Hospice (hp-rpis). x8i8. [a. F.. ad. L. 
kospitium , f. hasp item ; see Host sb.*] x. A 
house of rest and entertainment for pilgrims, 
travellers, or strangers, esp. that belonging to 
the monks of St. Bernard on the Alps ; also, a 
home for the destitute. a. A hostel for stu- 
dents. Rashdall. 


Hospitable fhjrspit&bM), a. 1570. [a. obs. 
F. hospitable , £ ho\pitare; s^e Hospitate 
and -ble.] z. Offering or affording welcome 
and entertainment to strangers; extending a 
generous hospitality to guests and visitors, a. 
transf Disposed to receive or welcome kindly ; 
open and generous In disposition 1655 
t. The savages in America are extremely h. Keat- 
nvGE. His h gate Drayton, a. The religion of the 
Greeks* . was h. to novelties 1887. Hence Ho*spi- 
table****. Hospitably ad % 

Hospit&ge (fafspitAdg). Obs. or arch. 
1590. [ad. med-L. hospitagium , f. hospitem ; 

* - * "EN8ER. t». 

X855. 

[a. OF. hosfii- 
hospitate adj. 

S(ft.pnt). a (G«r. M«Uer). 


see -age. 1 Tx. Guests nip. or 
Lodging. Speed. 8* A hospice 
Hospitfd(hrapitAl), sb. ME 
tal (mod. htpitnl), *d. med.L. 


neut. sing, used subst. CC Hostel, Hotel, 
Spital.] 1. A place of rest and entertainment ; 
a hospice* Hence, one of the establishments of 
the Knights Hospitallers. 9. A charitable 
institution for the housing and maintenance 
of the needy, infirm, or aged. Obs. exc. in 
Eng. legal use and in proper names. ME. 
b. A university hall or hostel 1536. c. A 
charitable institution for the education and 
maintenance of the young 155a. 3. spec. An 

institution for the care of the sick and wounded, 
or of those who require medical treatment. 
(The current use.) ME. 1*4. A place of lodging 
-1590- 

3. fig. For the world, I count it not an Inna, but an 
Hospital!, and a place, not to live, but to die in Sia 
T. Browne. 

Comb. 1 h.-boy f a charity-boy ; h. fever, a kind 
of typhus fevei arising in crowded hospitals from the 
poisonous atmosphere ; h. gangrene, a spreading, 
sloughing, gangrenous inflammation starting from a 
wound and arising in crowded hospitals; H. Satur- 
day, a particular Saturday in the year on which 
collections of money for the local hospitals are or- 
ganized in the streets and elsewhere; h.-shlp, a 
vessel fitted up as a floating h. for seamen ; H. Sun- 
day, a particular Sunday in the year on which col- 
lections of money are made in places of worship for 
the local hospitals; h. ulcer — hospital gangrene. 
t Hospital, a. ME. [ad. L. hospitalis , f. 
hostes, hospitem; see -al .1 x. «* Hospitable 
-1697. 9. Used as tr. L.. hospitalis or Gr. 

(tnot * protector of the rights of hospitality as 
in h. Jove, etc. -1807. 

Hospitalism (hy-spitfiliz’m). 1869. [-ism.] 
The hospital system ; used esp. with reference 
to its hygienic evils. 

Hospitality (hpspitse'llti). ME. [a. OF. 

hospitality, ad. L. hospital} tas \ see HOSPITAL 
a. J x. The act or practice of being hospitable; 
the reception and entertainment of guests or 
strangers with liberality and goodwill. b. 
with pi. ta. Hospitableness -1711. t3- A 

Hospital (sense 2) -1761. 

x. 4 Old English hospitality* Smollett. b. In 
ronvivial ana domestic hospitalities Emerson. 3. 
The h. of St. I^onard’s near York Hums. 

Hospitaller, -aler (hospitaler). ME. [a. 
OF hospitalier , ad. med.L. hospitalarius hos- 
pitaller (senses x and 2), f. hospitate (see 
Hospital sb.). Hosteler, Ostler are 
doublets.] x. - Hosteler x. 1483. 9. 

spec. A member of a religious order formed 
for the care of the side and infirm in hospitals. 
Such were orig. the Knights Hospitallers (see 
3) ME. 3. More fully, Knights Hospitallers , 
an order of military monks, which took its 
origin from a hospital founded at Jerusalem, 
c 1048, by merchants of Amalfi, for the benefit 
of poor pilgrims, but subsequently received a 
military organization, and became a bulwark of 
Christendom in the East. They were known 
as Knights of the Hospital of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, etc., and, after the removal of the chief 
seat of the order to Malta, as Knights of 
Malta. MEL 4. In St Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal and St. Thomas’s Hospital (orig. religious 
foundations) : The title of the chaplain 1552. 
f Hospitate (hp’gpitut), v. rare . 1623. [f. 
L. hospital-, hospitari to be a guest, med.L. 
hospitare to receive as a guest, t hospitem. 1 
+1. trans. To lodge or entertain. (Diets.) fa. 
To lodge, take up one's abode. Grew. So 
H o-spitator. 

fHospi-tious, a. 1588. [f. L. kospitium 

(see Hospice) + -ous.] Hospitable -1784. 
||Hospitium (lyspi-Jiffm). 1650. [L. ; see 

Hospice. ] 1. • Hospice i. 9. A hall or 
hostel for students in a university 1895. 

| ||Hoepod&r(hi*sp0d&i'l. 1684. [a. Roumanian 
| kospoddr, of Slavonic origi n. ] A word meaning 
• lord \ a title formerly borne by the governors 
! of the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
Hoss (his), dial, and U.S. var. Horse. 

Ho«t sbS ME. [a. OF. est, lost, 

oost. boost army L. hostem [hostis) stranger, 
enemy.} x. An armed multitude of men ; an 
army. Now arch, and poet. Also /f* and 
transf a. transf. A great company; * multi* 
tude 161 3. 8* In Biblical uses (see below.) ME. 

x. The sight of the armed h. which surrounded her 
1840 fir. tit was a h. of debaters in himself Burks. 
e. A h. of thought* M. pArnsoit, of book* Jowrrr. 


x. H or hosts o heaven, (a) the multitude of angels 
that attend on God; (b) the sun, moon, and start. 
Lord {God) of Hosts \Jehevak Ts'bboth) an O.T. 
title of Jehovah | app. referring sometimes to the 
heavenly hosts, sometimes to the armies of Israel. 

hence in mod* use with the sense * God of armies' 
or of battles *. Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet 
Rifling. Hence Ho**ted a in hosts. 

Host (hdust), sb* ME. [a. OF. oste, hosts 
(mod. Able) : — L. hospitem host, guest, etc.] 
1. A man who lodges and entertains another in 
his house ; the correl. of guest. 0. spec. A man 
who lodges and entertains for payment; the 
landlord of an inn ME. 3. Biol. An animal or 
plant having a parasite or commensal habitu- 
ally living in or upon it 1857. +4. A guest 

x* (Conduct me to mine H., we loue him highly 
Macb. 1. vi. 39. a. Mine H. of the Garter Shake. 
Phr. To reckon without one's k . ; to calculate one’s 
score without consulting one's h. ; to come to con- 
clusions without complete data. 
tHost, sbfi ME. [? ad. OF. hostl, ostl var, 
of hostel, ostel Hostel.] A hostel, inn -159a 
Phr. To be (or lie) at h . : to be put up at an inn | 
fir. to be at borne with. 

Host (h<fust), sbfi ME. [a. OF. oiste, hoiste 
L. host i a. Sec also Hostib.] f i . A victim 
for sacrifice; a sacrifice {lit. and fig.); often 
said of Christ -1653. 9- Bccl. 1 he bread con- 

secrated in the Eucharist, regarded as the 
body of Christ sacrificially offered; a wafer 
usea in celebrating Mass ME. 
tHost, V. ME. [f. Host j£. 2 ] x. trans. 
To receive and entertain as a guest -16x3. a. 
intr. To be a guest; to put up -1656. 

Hostage (bpstedg), sb. 1 ME. [a. OF. 
ostage , hostage (mod. otage) pop.L. * obsido • 
ticum, {. L. obsidatus hostageship, f. obses, 
obsidem hostage ; infl. by hospit -, hospes Host 
j£.*] tx. Pledge or security given to enemies 
or allies for the fulfilment of any undertaking 
by the handing over of one or more persons 
into their power; the state or condition of the 
persons thus handed over. (No pi.) -1731. fl. 
with pi) A (person thus given and held io 
pledge ME. 3. gen. A pledge or security 
ME. t4- A treaty {rare). MALORY. 

x. To give the young King. .in H. to the Queen 
Tindal a. To solicit the exchange of hostages Gib- 
bon. 3. He that hath wife and children, bath given 
hostage* to fortune Bacon. Hence Ho’stageahip 

1 Ho’Stage, sb.% ME. [a. OF. {h)ostage 
late L. tyoe *hospitaticum, f hospes, hospitem 
Host sb.*] 1. Entertainment; lodging, resi- 

dence. 9. A hostel, hostelry, inn. Also 
attrib. -1852. 

Hostel (hp*stil), sb. ME. [a. OF. ostel, -oil, 
hostel (mod. hStel) : — med.L. hospitals (see 
Hospital).] +i. A place of sojourn; a lodg- 
ing. Also transf. and fig. -16x0. a. spec. An 
inn, * hotel. (Revived in 19th c. by Scott.) 
ME. 3. A house of residence for students; 
esp. (in recent times) for students connected 
with a non-resident college ; — Hall sb. 4 a. 
1536. +4. A town mansion ; — Hotel x. -1670, 
5. attrib. 1610. 

a The h., or inn Scott. 4. His H. at Paris, .was 
then the best House next to the Queen Mothen 
Cotton. 

Hosteler (hfsttfaj). Now arch, or Hist. 
ME. [a. OF. ostelier. Hosteller (mod. ktStelier), 
f. hostel; see -kr. See also Hostler, Ostler.] 
1. One who receives, lodges, or entertains 
guests or strangers; spec, in a monastery, one 
whose office was to attend to guests or stran- 
gers, Obs. exc. Hist. 9. An innkeeper {arch.) 
ME. +3- A student who lives in a hostel 
(sense 3) -1655. 

Hostelry (hp*stfclri). Now arch. ME. [a. 
OF. (h)ostelerie (mod. hdtellerie) ; see prec. and 
-ery 3, -rt.] 1. An inn, a hostel 9. Hostel 
business ( nonce-use ) 1855. 

i. A bashful child, homely brought up. In a rude 
hoetelrie B. Jons. 

Hostess (hdfc-stfo). ME. [a. OF. ostesso 
(mod. kStesse) l th)osU Host sb* ; see -css,} 
x* A woman that lodges and entertains guests, 
9, spec . The mistress of an inn MEL Hence 
Ho'ateeaahip, the office of h. 

Hostis (hy sti). Obs. or arch. 1483. [a,F«, 
ad. L. kostia . ] x. - Host sbfi x. 9. - Host 
sb.* 9. X64X. 


it (Fr. dame). 0 (caul). 3 (e*) (th/re). J (A) (»»). f {J u foist). 8 (fir, fern, 



HOSTILE 

HottOo (hfstril), a. (r£.) 1487. [ad. 

L. host i Us, f. hostis (see -ilk).] 1. Of, per- 

taining to, or characteristic of an enemy; per- 
taining to or engaged in hostilities, b. Unfriend- 
ly 1789. a. Contrary, adverse, antagonistic 1791. 
3. sb, A hostile person ; spec . ( U.S .) a N. 
American Indian unfriendly to the Whites x86o. 

1. The ODerations of h. armies Wellington. Men 
of different and h. races Freeman. a. Princes h. to 
the established faith Macaulay. Hence Ho'Stilely 
adit., Ho'stilenesa. 

Hostility (hpati-lfti). 1473. [ad. late L. 
hodi litas, f. host ills- ] I. The state or fact of 
being hostile ; hostile action ; esp. such as in- 
volves war; pi. acts of warfare, war 1613. a. 
Opposition or antagonism 1632. 

x. Open acta of sedition and h. 1706. A suspension 
of hostilities was agreed on Prescott. 

Hosting (hJu-gtiij), vbl. sb. Obs. ex c. arch. 
or Hist. ME. [f. Host v.\ The raising of a 
host or armed multitude; hostile encounter or 
array ; +a military expedition. Also attrib . 

That Angel should with Angel warr. And in fierce 
h. meet Milt. I\ L. vt. 93. 

Ho’stler. ME. [A syncopated form of 
hosteler. The form Ostlf.r is now more preva- 
lent.] A man who attends to horses at an 
inn ; a stableman, a groom, b. IKS. The 
keeper of the round-house for sheltering loco- 
motives 1890. 

Ho*stless, a. rare. 1590. [f. Host sb. 2 

+ -IJSSS.] Without a host ; finhospi table . 

Hostry (h^u*stri). Obs. march. ME. [a. 
OF. hoiterie, hostrie , f. hoste (mod. hSte) Host 
tb . 2 ; sec -ery, -ry.] - Hostelry. 

Hot, hott (hpt), Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[a. OF. hotte a panier or creel; perh. of Ger. 
origin.] x. A kind of basket or pannier for 
carrying earth, sand, lime, manure, etc. n. 
dial. T9. (Also hut(t.) A padded sheath for 
the spur of a fighting cock -1806. 

Hot (hpt), a. (sb*) [Com. Teut. : OE. hdt 
: — OTeut. *haito-z, f. ablaut-stem hit-, hit -, 
ha it-, whence also OE. hxtu Heat.] x. Hav- 
ing or communicating much heat; of or at a 
high temperature; the opposite of cold. (Dif- 
fering from warm in degree.) 9. Having or 
producing the sensation of heat (in a high de- 
gree). Usu. in predicate. ME. +3* 1 “ the 
physiology of the Middle Ages, expressing one 
of the fundamental qualities of humours, ele- 
ments, planets, and bodies in general; see 
Cold a . -1670. 4. Pungent, acrid, biting; 

corrosive; ardent 1548. 5. transf. Excited; 

fervent OE.; angry, wrathful ME.; lustful; 
‘in heat’ 1500. 6. Intense, violent; raging, 

keen. [Chiefly of conflict or the like ) OE. 
b. transf. Uncomfortable i6ri. 7. Hunting. Of 
the scent: Strong, intense 1648. b. Of colour: 
Disagreeably intense 1896. c. Of a T reasury 
bill: Newly issued ( colloq .) 1928. d. Of dance 
music: Highly elaborated 1928. 8. That has 

not had time to cool down ; said esp. of acts, and 
of a person fresh from an act ME, fg. absol. 
or as sb. Hot condition, heat -1667. 

1. J he wether was hoat Hall. '1 hree h. dishes 
Wood. a. 1 am h. with haste Shaks. Violent H. 
Pains 170Q. 4. The Mustard is too h. a little Tam. Shr. 
lv. ui. 75. 5. Hotter wex his loue Chaucer. She is so 
h. because the meate is colde Com. Err. 1. ii. 47. 6. 

In the hottest of the fight 1845. b. A h. corner 1696. 

Phra.se*. To blow h. an, l cold: see Plow «/.* riot 
and hot . said of dishes served in succession as soon 
as cooked ; also absol. as sb. food thus served. Also 
fig. Lo give tt (a person) h. : to administer a severe 
chastisement. So to get or catch tt h. (colloq.). 'Jo 
make it h. for : to make the position uncomfortable 
for. Too n.for^ or too h. to hold (a person): said of 
a place, etc. which is made too disagreeable for him. 

Comb. : h. air, vaporous or pretentious talk ; also 
attrib. j -drawn a., extracted with the application of 
heat (opp. to cold-drawn ) ; -plate, a heated flat sur- 
face on a stove, etc., for cooking or the like ; h. spot 
sfec., (a) a spot in the intake manifold of an internal- 
combustion engine specially heated from the exhaust; 
(b) a spot in the combustion chamber which becomes 
overheated and causes preignition ; h. with {colloq . ), 
h. spirits and water with sugar 1837. 

Hot, adv . JOE. /idle ; afterwards levelled 
with the adj.J i. At a high temperature; 
pungently* a. fig. Ardently, violently, angrily, 
etc. ; sea the adj. ME. 

Hot (bpt), v. [OE. hdtian , f. hdt Hot a.] 
+1. intr, To be or become hot (Only ir OE.) 
0* trans. To heat. (Now colloq.) late ME. 
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Hot, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Hight. 

Ho tbed, ho't-bed. 1626. 1. A bed of 

earth heated by fermenting manure, for raising 
or forcing plants. 9 .Jig. A place that favours 
the rapid growth or development of any con- 
dition, e.g. of corruption 1768. 3. 'A plat- 

form in a rolling-mill on which rolled bars lie 
to cool' (Raymond) 1881. 4. attrib. x8xo. 

a. Hotbeds of fever and ague Kingsley. 

Hot blast 1836. A blast of heated air 
forced into a furnace. Also attrib ., and short 
for hot-blast process % etc. 

Hot-bloo*ded, a. 1598. Having hot blood ; 
ardent or excitable ; passionate. 

Ho-t-brain. 1605. & Hot head. SoHo*t- 
bratned a. having an excitable brain. 

Hotchkiss (hp'tjkis). 1880. [Inventor's 
name.] A kind of machine gun and of rifle. 

Hotchpot, hotch-pot (hp tfippt). ME. [a. 
F. hochepot, f. hocher io shake together + pot 
Pot. ] 1. — Hotchpotch i. 9. Eng. Law. 

The blending or gathering togetherof properties 
for the purpose of securing equality of division, 
esp. in the distribution of the property of an 
intestate parent; cf. Collation sb. x. 1552. 
Also fig. 3. transf « Hotchpotch 2. ME. 

s. Bring the amount of their advancement into h. 
J. Williams 3. A Ii. of true religion and poperyeUDALL. 

Hotcbpotch, hotch-potch (hpij'ippt/). 
ME. 1A corruption of prec.] x. Cookery . A 
dish containing a mixture of many ingredients 
1583. 9 .fig. A confused assemblage, a med- 

ley, jumble, farrago ME. 3- Eng. Law. = 
j Hotchpot 2. 1602. 4. adj. Like a hotchpot, 

! confused 1599. 

I E. A hotch-potch of errors 1738. 4. This h. Religion 
Purchas. 

1 Hot cockles. Obs. exc. Hist. 1580. [f. 

Hot a. + ? Cockle j£.*] A rustic game in 
which one player covers his eyes and being 
struck by the others in turn guesses who 
struck him. Also attrib . 

Hot dog. U.S. colloq. 1908. A hot sausage 
enclosed as a sandwich in a roll of bread. 

Hote : see Hic.ht v . 1 

Hotel (h<7te-l, ote-l). 1644. [a- F- hb/el, 

later form of hostel.] x. (In Fr. use ) a. A 
town mansion. || b. A public official residence, 
H 6 tel do ville, a town hall. || c. Hdtel-Dieu , a 
hospital. +2. A Hostel in a university 1748. 
3. An inn ; esp. one of a superior kind 176$. 

x. A few great men still retained their hereditary 
hotel? between the Strand and the river Macaulay. 

Ho t-foot. adv. ME. [f. Hot a. + Foot 
j£.] With eager pace; in hot haste; hastily. 
Also as adj. 1582, as sb. 1869, and as vb . 1896. 

Ho*t(-)head. 1660. A hot-headed person. 

Hot-headed (hp*t,hcded,-he’ded), a. 1641. 
I. Having a hot head (in /*/. sense) 1693. *.fig 
Excitable; impetuous, headstrong, rash 1641. 

a. Too hot-headed and violent for a diplomatist 
1887. Hence Hot-hea’ded-ly adv. t -nets. 

Hot-house, hothouse ( h p thuus ). 1451. 
fi. r= Bagnio i. -1759. fa. A brothel -1699. 
3. A structure kept artificially heated for the 
growth of plants of warmer climates, or of 
flowers and fruits out of season. Also attrib . 
Also jig. 1749. 4* A heated room or building 

for drying something 1555. 

3. The technical system is a h. of mendacity Ben- 
tham. 

IlHotft (bfrti). PL hoties (hp-tix). 1638. 
[Gr. on conj., that.] A statement introduced 
by * that * , an assertion, or fact asserted (opp. 
to Dioti). 

Poor sciolists who scarce know the Hoties of things 
Howell. 

Hotly (hpl\i),adv. 1525. [-ly*.] l With 
great heat ; so as to be hot or pungent 159a. 
9 .jig. With fervour; ardently, passionately, 
keenly; excitedly. 

a. The King h. retorted [etc.) Green. So Ho'tneet, 
heat. 

Ho-t-pot, hot pot. 1700. X. A hot drink 
of ale, etc. local . 9. A dish composed of 

mutton or beef with potatoes, or potatoes and 
onions, cooked in an oven in an earthenware 
pot with a tight-fitting cover 1854. Also attrib . 
Ho*t-press, sb. 1631. A contrivance for 
pressing paper or cloth between glaxed boards 
and hot metal plates, to make the surface 


HOUND 

| smooth and glossy. Also attrib . — hot-pressed. 
So Hot-press v. to subject to pressure in a hot- 
press ; to make smooth and glossy by so doing. 
Usu. in pa. pple., or vbl. sb. Hot*presser, 
one whose occupation is hot-pressing paper or 
cloth. 

Ho‘b«hort, a. 1798. [f. Hot a. + short, 
after Red-short, etc.] Of iron : Brittle in its 
hot state ; opp. to cold-short. 

Hotspur (hp'tsppi). 1460. l. One whose 
spur is hot with impetuous riding; hence, a 
beady or rash person. 9. attrib . or adj. Fiery- 
spirited, hasty, rash 1596. 3. An early pea 

1700. 

x. llerry Percy the yonger, whom the Scottia clepid 
Herry Hatsporc Capgrave. Hence Ho't-Spur red 

a. = 2, 

Hottentot (hp’t’ntpt). 1677. [a. Du. Hot- 
tentot , said by Dapper to mean * stutterer * or 
1 stammerer \ ) 1. A member of a native S. 

African race of low stature and dark yellowish- 
brown complexion, who formerly occupied the 
region near the Cape of Good Hope. b. transf. 
A person of inferior intellect or culture 1796, 
9. attrib. Of or belonging to this race 1718. 

x. b. The utmost 1 can do for him. is to consider him 
a respectable H. Chests rp. Comb, ; Hottentot(’s) 
bread, Testudinana elefkantifes j H. cherry, 
Cass me maurocenia. Hence Ho'ttentotism, a 
practice characteristic of Hottentots, a species of 
stammering. 

Hot water. ME. 1. Water at a high 
temperature. Also attrib. a. fig. A state of 
ferment, trouble, or great discomlort; a scrape 
(colloq.) 1537. 

a Always get ting into hot water R. H. 1>ana. 

Hot well, hot-well. M h. I. A spring of 
naturally hot water. 9. A reservoir in a con- 
densing steam-engine, into which the hot 
water passes from the condenser 1766. 

Houdah: see Howdah. 

Hough (hpk), sb. [Early ME. ho), hou ). 
See also Hock sb . 2 | x. « Hock sb . 2 1. 2. 

The hollow part behind the knee-joint in man ; 
the adjacent back part of the thigh. Chiefly 
Se. 1508. 3. A joint of beef, venison, etc., 

consisting of the part extending from the hough 
(sense 1) some distance up the leg; the 'leg* 
of beef ME. Hence Hough v. to disable by 
cutting the sinew or tendons of the h.; to ham- 
string. Hou*gher, one who houghs or ham- 
strings ; in Ireland, one of the Whiteboys. 

Hough, var. spelling of IloE sb .- and v. 

Hough-sinew, sb . (OE.) and v. (1479). » 
Hough sb., v . 

Houlet, obs. L Howlet. 

Hoult, var. of Holt. 

Hound (hound), sb. 1 [Com. Teut: OE. 
hund : — OTeut. *hundo-z , taken to be a deriv* 
of base*A*»-, pre-Teut. *hun-, in Gr. Kvoov t Hvv-\ 
cf. also L. cant si] 1. A dog, generally- (Now 
only arch, or poet.) 9 . spec. A dog kept or 
used for the chase, usu. one hunting by scent. 
Now esp. applied to a foxhound ; also to a 
harrier ; (the) hounds , a pack of foxhounds. 
ME. Also fig. and transf. 3. a. Applied op- 
probriously or contemptuously to a man ; cL 
Dog sb. OE. b. ttanf. A player who follows 
the 1 scent ' in hare and hounds 1857. 4. Short 

for Hound-fish 1603. $• attrib. 1483. 

a. Phr. To ride to hounds , To fotlow the hounds. 
To hold with the hare and run with the hounds : 
see Hair, transf. orrtg. The h. of hell, Cerberus? 
Orion's k. t the dog-Mar. 3. Boy, falne H. Cor. v. 
vi. 113. Comb. h. -Eh ark, a small species of shark, 
Galeus cants , common on the Atlantic coast of N. 
America. 

Hound (haund), sb* 1495. [ a PP- * cor- 
ruption of an earlier +koun % early ME. hdn, a. 
ON. htlnn * knob esp. 1 the knob at the top of 
the mast-head'. The - d is excrescent.] 1. 

Naut. A projection or cheek, of which one or 
more are fayed to the sides of the masthead to 
serve as supports for the trestle-trees, a. One 
of the wooden bars connecting the fore-carriage 
of a springless wagon, etc., with the splinter^ 
bar or shaft* U.S. and local Eng. 1860. 
Hound (hound), v. 1598. [f. Hound 
x. tram. To hunt, chase, or pursue with hounds, 
or as a dog does. Also absol. Also fig. and 
transf. e. To set (a hound, etc.) at a quarry; 
to incite or urge on to attack or chase anything 
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165a. 3. transf. To Incite or set (a person) at 
or on another; also Sc. with out 1570. 

>. transf. To h. the fugitives from place to place 
1897. j. To h. the rabble upon them as tyrants 
Motley. 

Hound-fish, hou ndfish. ME. +1. 
Dog-fish. a. Applied to : a. species of 
garfish of genus Tybsurus ; b. Blue hound - 
fish, a former name in Massachusetts of Poma- 
tomus sal tutrix, now called the Bluefish ; c. 
Speckled hound-fish , a former name of the 
Spanish Mackerel 1672. 

Hou -n ding, $b . i860, [f. Hound sb . 2 ] 

Naut . The lower part of the mast, below the 
hounds. 

Hounding (hdu'ndig), vbl. sb. 1854. [f. 

Hound z/.] The action of Hound v.\ spec. 
the tracking and driving of a deer, etc., by a 
hound or hounds, until it is brought under the 
hunter’s gun. Also fig. 
f Ho u*nds- berry. ME. 1. The Black 
Bryony, Tamus communis. a. The Black 
Nightshade, Solanum nigrum -1597. 3* The 

Wild Cornel or Dogwood. Lyte. 
+Hou*ndsfoot. 1710. [ad. Du. hondsvot , 
Gcr. hundsfott , scoundrel, lit. cunnus canis. j 
A scoundrel, a rascal. Also attrib . -1814. 

Hound's-tongue. OE. [tr. Gr. *w 6 ykojo- 
aov.) Any plant of the genus Cy nogloss um of 
boraginaceous plants, esp. C. officinale. 

Hour (au»j). ME. [a. OK. urc, ore, later 
hurt, hore , h)eure, mod.F. heure : — L. kora 
hour, a. Gr. wpa season, time of day. J 1. The 
twenty-fourth part of a civil day ; sixty minutes, 
a. A short or limited space of time, more or 
less than an hour ME.; pi. stated time of occu- 
pation or duty 1857. 3. Each of those points 

of time at which the twelve successive divisions 
after noon or midnight, as shown by a dial, 
are completed; hence, any definite 'time of 
day* ME. b. pi. Habitual time of getting up 
and (esp.) going to bed 1556. 4. A definite 

time in general; an appointed time; an occa- 
sion ME. 5. Eccl. pi. In full canonical hours 
(see also Canonical) : The seven offices of 
mattins (with lauds), prime, terce, sext, none, 
vespers, and compline; a book containing 
these ; sing . any of these. (The earliest recorded 
use.) ME. 6. Mythol. (fit., with capital H, ■= 
L. Hors r, Gr. ^Clpat.) Female divinities sup- 
posed to preside over the changes of the seasons 
1634. 7. Astr. and (J cog. An angular measure 

of right ascension or longitude, being the 24th 
part of a great ciicle of the sphere, or 15 
degrees 1777. 

1. Sidereal , solar hour, 24th part ofa sidereal, solar 
day. Thus this baltaile continued .111. long houres 
Hall. a. Sad houres secine long Rom. it fuL 1. i. 167. 
A reduction of hours without any diminution of wages 
Mill. 3. Watchmen. .cal!ed the hours of the night 
Skrjt Ballaktinil Thse eve nth h. t see Ei kvknth. 
Small hours : the hours after midnight numbered one, 
two, etc. b. I keep early hours 1891. 4. Myne 

houre is not yett come Tindalx John ii. 4. Phr. Of 
the h. s of tne present hour j as in ' the question of 
the h.' in a food (happy, etc.) A- : at a fortunate 
time 5 happily ; so in an evil (ill, etc.) A. 6. The 
rosy-bosomed Hours Milt. Comas 98 6. 

Comb. ; b. -angle, Astr. the angular distance be- 
tween the meridian anti the declination-circle passing 
through a heavenly body, which is the measure of the 
sidereal time elapsed since its culmination f -bell, a 
bell rung every h., or that sounds the hours | -book, 
Eccl. a book of hours (seme 5 b) | -band, the short 
hand ofa clock or watch which indicates the hours; 
•plate, the dial-plate of a clock or watch, inscribed 
with figures denoting the hours. 

HO'tir-circle. 1674. x. Any great circle of 
the celestial sphere passing through the poles ; 
a meridian or declination-circle. Twenty-four 
of these are commonly marked on the globe, 
each distant from the next by one hour of right 
ascension. 1690. 9 . A small brass circle at 

the north pole of an artificial globe, graduated 
into hours and divisions of an hour 167 4. 3. 
A graduated circle upon an equatorial telescope, 
parallel to the plane of the equator, by means 
of which the hour-angle of a sthr is observed 

*837. 

Hotrr-glass. 1575. A contrivance for 
measuring time, consisting of a glass vessel 
with oboonical ends connected by a constricted 
neck, through which a quantity of sand (or 
sometimes mercury) runs in exaetly an hour. 
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Often fig. Also attrib . referring to the shape 
of an hour-glass. 

The figure of Time with an Hour-glass in one hand, 
and a Scythe in the other Addison. 

II Hour! (hQs-ri, hau®*ri). 1737. [a. F. houri, 

a. Pers. hUrl, f. (ulb) Arab, haunra to be black- 
eyed like a gazelle.} A nymph of the Moham- 
medan Paradise. Hence, a voluptuously beau- 
tiful woman. 

Hourly (au®\ili) f a. 1513. [-lyI.] r. 

Of or belonging to an hour ; of an hour's age 
or duration. a. Occurring every hour ; done, 
etc. hour by hour; frequent, continual 1530. 

a. This is an accident of hourely proofe Suaks. 

Hourly (ou*\ili) f adv. 1470. [-i.y2.] 1. 

Every hour ; continually, very frequently, fa. 
For a short time -1549. 

s. Two spoonfuls h. Byron. 

Housage (hau'zeds;). 1617. [f. House z>. 1 
+ -AGE.) z. A fee paid for housing goods, a. 
The condition of being housed. Coleridge. 
House (haus), sbfi PI. houses (luiu*z£z). 

[ Cora. Teut. : OE. htls ; referred by some to 
the verbal root hud-, hdd- of hpdan to Hide, 
rndo-European stem keudh-.~\ x. A building for 
human habitation ; esp. a dwelling-place, b. The 
portion of a building occupied by one tenant or 
family. Sc. a. A place of worship ; a temple ; 
a church. (Usu. h. of God , of prayer, etc.) OE. 

b. An inn, tavern 1550. 3. A building for the 

keeping of cattle, birds, plants, goods, etc 1503. 
4. a. A religious house, a convent ; transf. the 
religious fraternity abiding there ME. b. A 
college in a university (i. e. either the building, 
or the fellows and students collectively) 1536. 

c. A boarding-house attached to a public school ; 

the boys lodged there 1857. d. The building 
in which a legislative or deliberative assembly 
meets ; transf. the assembly itself ; a quorum 
of such an assembly 1541. e. Applied also to 
other deliberative assemblies « formerly also to 
a municipal corporation 1562. £ A place of 

business; transf. a mercantile firm. The H. 
jcolloq.) : the btock Exchange, g. A theatre, 
Playhouse; transf. the audience or attendance 

1 1662. 5. The persons living in one dwelling ; 

a household, family OE. 6. A family includ- 
ing ancestors and descendants ; a lineage, a 
race OE. 7. a. fig . Dwelling-place ; place of 
abode, rest, deposit, etc. OE. b. transf. The 
habitation of any animal OE. 8. Astrol . a. A 
twelfth part of the heavens as divided by great 
circles through the north and south points of 
the horizon; the whole sky, excluding those 
parts that never rise and that never set, being 
thus divided into twelve houses, numbered 
eastwards, beginning with the house of the 
ascendant (see Ascendant B. i), each having 
its special signification, b. A sign of the zodiac 
considered as the seat of the greatest influence 
of a particular planet ; each of the seven planets, 
except the sun and moon, having two such 
houses, a day hou\e and a night house. ME. 
to- Each square of a chess-board 1562-1829. 

1. Hiii h. is his castle Mulcaster. The H ., a 
euphemism for the workhouse. •« When my master 
goeth into the h. of Riiumon to worship there a K ings 
v. 18. On to God's h. the people prest Tennyson. 
b. To drink freely .for the good of the h. Goldsm. 
A tied house, .is one. .owned by a brewer for the sale 
of his goods 1891. 3. Doues with noysomestench Are 
from their.. Houses driven away x Hen. VI, 1. v. 84. 
4. b. Heads of Houses 1856. The //., Christ Church, 
Oxford. Peterhouse. St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

d. Phr. To make a keep a A. (i.e. a quorum), f. 
The Rule of the House is sometimes a great bugbear 
to compositors 189a. g. Acted . . to constantly crowded 
bouses Cibber. 5. 1 Tie whole h. was down with influ- 
enza (mod.). 6. A plague a both your houses! Rom. 
k Jul. 111. L in. 7. a. Yet if some voice that man 
could trust Should murmur from the narrow h. Tenny- 
son. b. The swallow . . to build his hanging h. Intent 
Thomson. 

Phrases. H. of call: a. a h. where journeymen of 
a particular trade assemble, where carriers call for 
commissions, or where various persons may be heard 
of; b. a h. where one is wont to call, H. qf ill (evil) 
fame {repute) \ a disreputable h. t esp. a brothel. H. 
and home \ an alliterative strengthening of * home*. 
H. 0/ office % domestic apartment ; fpantryj privy 1419. 
t H, of religion (also A. of piety) t a religious house, a 
convent. Keep A. a. To maintain and preside over 
a household | also fig. b. To manage the affairs of 
a household. (See also HouscKsxrgR, -kuping.) c. 
(Usu. to keep the h.) 1 To stay indoors 1 to be confined 
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to the h. ; also fig. Like ah. on fire (efire) 1 as fast 
as a h. would burn. As safe as houses s perfectly safe. 

attrib. and Comb . 1. General: as h..drain, - rent , -room, 
.wall, • window , etc.; h.-broom , -clock, -flannel , etc. t A. 
affairs, A. work j A. chaplain, -folk, etc. f h.- hunter, 
’■hunting, -oumer, etc. 1 h-proua adj., etc. 

a. Special : as b.-agent, an agent employed in the 
sale and letting of houses, the collection of rents, err. 1 
-barge ~ House-boat j -book, a book for household 
accounts; -buy; -car (U.S.), *a box-car; a closed 
railroad-car for carrying freight * ; -chambermaid, 
a servant who is both chambermaid and housemaid; 
-cricket* ihe common species of cricket iAcheta 
(tautest tea) frequenting houses (us (list, from the field- 
cricket) •, -dinner, -supper, (held at a club, school, 
boarding house, etc, for members and their guests); 
•duty, a tux imposed on inhabited houses in F.nglaud ; 
•engine (A/ech ), a steam-engine structurally depen- 
dent on the building in which it is contained ; •fac- 
tor ** house-agent ; -flag, the distinguishing flag 
of a shipping house ; •fly, the common fly ( Mu sea 
domestn a) ; -line A 'ant., a small line of three strands, 
u-ed for seizings, etc. (also tailed housing ;; -martin, 
1 he common martin (Chehd<n urbicay, -parlour- 
maid (cf. house-chambermaid) ; -party, the guests 
staying in a h ; -physician, a resident physician 
in a hospital ; -shrew, the common shrew-mouse 
(C rod dura {Sorex) araneri) j -snake, Ob hi bolus 
getulus, found in N. Amenta, also called chain- 
snake ; -sparrow, the common sparrow (Passer 
domesticus) ; -spider, any species of spider infesting 
houses ; -surgeon, a resident surgeon in a hospital ; 
•swallow, the common swallow (Hi tun do rustic a) ; 
•tablemaid (cf. house -chambermaid) ; -tax = house- 
duty 1 -waiting-maid (cf. house-chamber maid) t 
t*wood, wood for housebote. 

House (haus), sb.% ME. [a. OF. huchc , 
houcc , mod F. housse , perh. f. Arab.] A cover- 
ing ot textile material ; usu. one attached to a 
saddle, so as to cover the back and flanks of 
a horse ; a housing. 

House (bauz), v.f [OE. h Asian (in sense 
i), f. htls House j^. 1 ] 

I. t/ans. 1. To receive or put into a house ; 
to provide with a house to dviell in ; to keep or 
store in a house or building. tb. To drive or 
pursue into a house -1715. a. To receive, as 
a house does; to give shelter to 1 610. 3. 

transf. and fig. To cover as with a roof; to 
harbour, lodge 1577. 4. a. Naut. To place 

in a secure or unexposed position ; to lower 
and fasten 1769 ; to cove; or protect with a 
roof 1821. b. Carpentry. To fix in a socket, 
mortice, or the like 1833. c. pas f. Of hops : 
To become massed with bines at the top of the 
poles. 

1. To b. plants Bacon, an oat-rick G. White, children 
183a. b. Com. Err. v. i. 188. a. Caves That h. 
the cold-crowned snake Tennyson. 4. a. A large 
ship, with her top-gallant-masts housed R. H. Dana. 

IL intr. ■fi. To erect a house; to build 
-1406. a. To dwell in (or as in) a house ; to 
harbour 1591. +3- House in (also in pass.) : 

said of a ship of which the upper works are 
built narrower than the lower -1711. 

a. Graze wheie you uill, you shall not h. with me 
Shaks. Where Saturn houses Dhvden. 

House (huuz), v .2 1500. [f. House sbfi; 
cf. F. houi.trr.] irons. To cover (a horse) with 
a house or housing. 

Hou’Se-boat. 1790. A boat roofed over 
and fitted up as a house, tor living in. 

Hou sebote- [OE. h&sbdt, f. htls House 
j +bdt Boor jA. 1 ] Law. The repair of a house; 
wood for this purpose ; the right of a tenant to 
take this from the landlord’s estate. 
Housebreaker (hau’Sibrfkaz). ME. r. 
One who breaks open and enters a house with 
intent to commit a felony, a. One whose busi- 
ness it is to demolish houses 1875. Hence 
Hotrse-break v . to break into a house with 
felonious intent. So Housebreaking* the 
crime of breaking open and entering a house 
with felonious intent. Also attrib • 
Hou’se-builder. 1 769. One whose busi- 
ness is the building of houses ; a builder. 

House-builder Moth: a W. Indian insect (Oiko- 
ticus Sanderxii). 

Housecarl (hairs, kail). [Late OE. a. 

ON. htlskarl (House, Carl ).1 Hist. A member 
of the bodyguard or household troops of a 
(Danish or late Old English) king or noble. 
Hou*ae-dog. 1711. A watch-dog; a do- 
mestic dog. 

Hou-se-dove. 1530. 1. A tame dove or 
pigeon. 9 - fig- A stay-at-home X579. 

(3) (mh). l (Fr. foist). § (f*r, firm, sarth). 


6 (Gcr. XJIn). f (Fr. p*i). U (Ger. Miller). *'Fr.d«rae). i (€•) (th*re). / 
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Hou*se-father. 155a. [tr. Ger. kausvater. 
The father of a household or family; the male 
head of a collection of persons living together 
as a family. y 

Household (nan'Sth^ild). ME. [f. House 
sb.* + Hold jJ. 1 ] 

I. ti. The maintaining of a house or family; 
housekeeping -1576. fa. The contents of a 
house collectively; household goods -1709. 
8- The inmates of a house collectively; a do- 
mestic establishment ME. 4. Ellipt. for h. 
bread , coal , etc. 1638. 

3. The master of the h. should be up early and before 
all his servants Jowett. The housholde of fayth 
Tindale GaL vL xo. The Household =* the royal or 
imperial h. 

n. attrib, (and ad/.) a. Of or belonging to a 
household, domestic ME. b. Of or belonging 
to the royal household, as h. troops, troops 
specially appointed to guard the person of the 
sovereign 17 ix. c. fig . Familiar, intimate, 
homely (arch.) X450. 

C. Good plain houshold judgment Sterne. 

Comb. : n. bread, bread for ordinary household 
use; now, white bread made of inferior flour; h. 
franchise, suffrage, the right of voting in parlia- 
mentary or other elections, consequent on being a 
householder (see Householder) ; h. gods (Rom. 
Antiq the Lares and Penates , divinities supposed 
to preside over the h., whose images were kept in the 
atrium or central room of the house; fig \ the essen- 
tials of home life; h. loaf, a loaf of h. bread; h. 
servant; h. word, a saying in familiar use 4 a 
name known to everybody. 

Householder (haus,h<^]d3.i). ME. [f. 
House sb.* + Holder 1 2. ] The person who 
holds or occupies a house as his own dwelling 
and that of his household; esp., one qualified 
to exercise the franchise by the occupancy of 
a house or tenement Hence, The head of a 
household or lamily. 

With your head full of ten-pound householders 
Macaulay. So Hou’ Beholding sb. fhousekeeping ; 
occupation of a house; also attnb . 

Household-stuff, arch. 15 rx. The goods, 
utensils, vessels, etc. belonging to a household. 
Housekeeper (hau-s,krp2i). 1440. [f. 

House sb . 1 + Keeper, i. e. keeper of a house.] 
1. - Householder. Now rare or Obs. fa. 
One who keeps a (good, bountiful, etc.) house ; 
a hospitable person -1707. 3. a. A person in 

charge of a house, office, place of business, etc. 
1632. fb. A watch-dog -1688. 4. A woman 

engaged in housekeeping; esp. the woman in 
control of the female servants of a household 
160 7. 5. One who * keeps the house or stays 

at home 1710. 

a. John Hamston. .a bountiful housekeeper Fuller. 
3. b. Ma, b. in. i. 97. 4 Cor. l iii. 55. 

Housekeeping (hau*s,kipiq), sb. 1538. 
[f. House sbfi + Keeping vbl. sb .] 1. The 
maintenance of a household ; the management 
of household affairs 1550. fa. The keeping of 
a good (or other) table; hospitality -1849. b. 
concr. Provisions for household use (pseudo- 
arch.) 1826. 

a. b. 4 Toll me., what is in the pantry? ’ * Small h. 
enough,' said Phoebe Scott. 

Housel (hau-zl), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
hilsl.] The consecrated elements at the Eu- 
charist ; the administration or reception of the 
Holy Communion. 

Housel fhciu-zT), v. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
hdslian , f. hilsl Housel sb.] trans. To ad- 
minister, pass . (and refi.) to receive, the Holy 
Communion. 

Houseleek (hairs, Ulc). 144a [OE. type 
*hdsliac t f. hits HOUSE sb.' + Hoc LEEK.] 
The plant Sempervivum tectorum, a succulent 
herb with pink flowers, thick stem, and leaves 
forming a dense rosette close to the root, 
which grows commonly on walls and roofs. 
Hence, any species of the genus Sempervivum , 
N. O. Crassulaccx . 

Houseless (houses), a. ME. [-less.] i. 
Not having a house; having no shelter; home- 
less. a. Destitute of houses to shelter 1586. 

x. Your Honae-lesAe beads Shaks a. The h. woods 
Wordsw. Hence Hoxrselessness, h. condition. 
Houseling (hau'slig), sb. Obs . or dial. 
X598. [-ling.] A stay-at-home ; also, an ani- 
mal bred up by hand (dial.). 

Houseling, -lling (hau*zMiij), vbl. sb. Obs. 
exc. Hist, OE [L Housf.l v. + -ing *.] 1. 
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Administration of the Eucharist; communion, 
a. attrib . Sacramental 1474. 
a. Phr. Hanseling people s coasmanksuit* 
Housemaid (hau*s t mJid). 1694. A female 
domestic servant, having charge esp. of the 
reception-rooms and bed-rooms. Also attrib . 

HoueemaitCe knee : an inflammation of the bursa 
over the knee-esp, induced by kneeling on hard floors. 

Housemaster (hau^meustaj). 1878. 1. 
The master of a house or household (rare). 
9. ( Hou'se-ma'ster .) The master of a boarding- 
house at a public school 1884. 

Housemate (hatrsimfit). 1809. One who 
lives in the same bouse with another. Also 




bu'se-mother. 1837. [tr. Ger. haus- 
mutter .] The mother of a household or 
family; the female head of a community living 
together as a family. 

Hou*ae-place, nouseplace. 1819. The 
common living-room in a farm-house or cottage 
(local). 

Hou-se-room. 1586. Room in a house for 
a person or thing ; lodging. Also fig, 
Hotrse-top. 1526. The top or roof of a 
house, b. fig . A public place (cL Luke xii. 3). 

Hou-se-warming. 1577. The action of 
celebrating the entrance into the occupation of 
a new house or home with on entertainment ; 
also, the entertainment. 

I dined at Chiflinch’s house-warming Evelyn. Hence 
House-warm v. to give, or take part in, a h. 
Housewife (hau’8,w3if, hr-zwif, hirzif), sb. 

PI. housewives (hau-Siwaivz, hfz(w)ivz). 
[ME. (12th c.) hus(e\wif, f. hits HOUSE sb.* + wif 
woman, Wife. Elision of tv (cf. Chiswick . 
etc.) gave the forms hussif, hussive."] x. The 
mistress of a family; the wife of a householder. 
Often, A woman who manages her household 
with skill and thrift, a domestic economist, 
fa. A light, worthless, or pert woman or girl. 
Usu. huswife ; now Hussy, q.v. -1705. 3. 

(Usu. hr'zif). A pocket -case for needles, pins, 
thread, scissors, etc. (Still often spelt huswife, 
hussive.) 1749. 

s. There is but An Hour in one whole Day between 
A H. and a Slut 171a 

Hotnsewife (see prec.}, v. Now rare. Also 
-wive. 1566. [f. prec. sb.J x. intr. To act the 
housewife; to manage a household with skill 
and thrift; to practise economy, a. trans. To 
manage with skill and thrift; to economise, 
make the most of. (Cf. to husband.) 1639. 

a. The vndrest Hearth, and the ill house-wifd rooms 
x&4> 1 must h. the money Ds Fob. 

Housewifely (hairs, wsifli, h/7*z(w)ifli), a. 
1526. Tf. as prec. + -LY 1 .] x. Of the character 
of a housewife; skilful and thrifty in the 
management of a house. 9. Belonging to or 
befitting a housewife 1560. 
a. A most h. bunch of keys C Bronts. 
Housewifery (hairs ,w2ifri, hxrz(w)ifri). 
440. [f. as prec. + -RY. J 1. The function or 
province of a housewife; domestic economy; 
housekeeping. 9. concr. Articles of household 
use. I Obs. 155a. 

Housewright (hau*B|rrit). Now rare. 
(549. [f. House sb* + Wright.] A builder 

of houses; a house-carpenter. 

Housing (ban dp), sb . 1 ME. [f. House 
v . 1 or sb . 1 + -inq K ] x. The action of House 
v .* a. a. Shelter of or as of a house; lodging 
ME. b. Houses collectively ; house-property ; 
spec. ou thouses or outbuildings ME. tc. A house 
ME. d. Provision of houses 1899. t 3 « Arch. A 
canopied niche for a statue, eta ; also collect. 
tabernacle-work -1521. (Hist.) 4. Haul. a. A 
covering or roofing for a ship when laid up, or 
under stress of weather, b. The part of a 
lower mast between the bed and the upper 
deck, or of the bowsprit between the stem and 
the knight-heads, c. ■= house-line (see HOUSE 
sb.*) 1821* 5. Carpentry . A space excavated 
out of one body for the insertion of the extremi- 
ty of another 1823. 0 . Meek. a. ' One of the 

plates or guards on the railway-carriage or 
truck, which form a lateral support for the 
axle-boxes b. ' The framing holding a journal* 
box/ a ' The uprights supporting the cross- 
slide ol a planer.* (Knight.) X875. Comb, 
h.-box - Journal-box. 
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Housing (han-xin), sb.* ME. [f. House 
sb.* and vP + -inq *.] x. A covering. (Often 
in pi.) Rare in gen. sense, 1. spec. A cloth 
covering put on a horse, eta, for defence or 
ornament; caparison, trappings 1645. b. 
'The leather fastened at a horse's collar to 
turn over the back when it rains * (Halliwell). 
3. attrib as in h.-cloth, a doth used for 1 
housing 1607. 

Hoimling: - Houseling. 

House, var. of House sb* 

IlHoustonla (b«stf»‘ni 4 ). 1838. [mod.L., t 
Dr. W. Houston, a botanist (died 1733)-] Bot. 
A N. American genus of plants (NlO. Pubu 
aceae), with delicate four-parted flowers of vari- 
ous colours ; the best known is H. cxrulta , the 
Bluet. 

Hoat, var. of Hoot. 

Houting (hau-tiq). 1880. A species of 

whitefish, Coregonus oxyrhynchus, found in 
some freshwater lakes. 

Houve, hoove. Obs. or Sc. [OE. hdfe : — 
OTeut. *habdn wk. fem.Cf. HivbJ] A covering 
for the head ; a turban, a coif ; a cap, a skull- 
cap ; in Sc. (how, hoo) a night-cap. 
Houyhnhnm (hwrhn’m, hwi-n’m). 1797. 
[A combination of letters to suggest the neigh 
of a horse.] Swift’s name in Gulliver's Travels 
for one of a race of beings described as horses 
endowed with reason and bearing rule over a 
degraded brutish race of men, called the 
Yahoos. Hence trans f \ 
fHove, v . 1 ME. [Deriv. unkn. In 16th a 
largely replaced by Hover.] i. intr. To 
Hover -1590. 9. To wait, linger, stay, re- 
main -1595. 8- To come or go floating or 

soaring; to be borne, move, or pass away 
-1650. 

Hove, v* Obs. or dial. ME. [app. t 
Heave v. (pa. t. have, pa. pple. haven).] +z. 
trans. To lift -1570. 9. trans. To swell, in- 

flate, puff up or out. Chiefly in pa. pple, 
Hoved - Hoven. 1601. 3. intr. (for refi.) 

To rise; to swell up X590. 

Hove, v .» Abbrev. for Behove. 

Hove, pa. t. and pple. of Heave (see also 
Hoven). 

Hovel (hpVl, hoVl), sb. ME. [?] 1. An 
open shed ; an outhouse used as a shelter for 
cattle, a receptacle for grain or tools. 9 . A 
rude or miserable dwelling-place ; a wretched 
cabin 1625. 3. The conical building enclosing 

a porcelain oven or kiln 1825. 4. A stack of 

corn, etc. 1591. 

Hovel, v . 1 1583. [f. Hovel sb. l] a. 
trams. To shelter as in a hovel or shed. b» 
(Archil.) To form like an open hovel or shed ; 
as 1 to hovel a chimney ' 1823. 

a. To houeil thee with Swine and Rogues forlorn# 
Lear rv. vii. 30. 

Hovel,!/.* 18O0. [? I Hoveller, q.v.] 

• intr. To pursue the occupation of a hoveUer. 
b. trans. To bring (a vessel) Into harbour, 
moor and unload it, eta Hence Hovelling 
vbl. sb. the business of a hoveUer, piloting. 
Hoveller (hp'v’lai, hnVlati). Also -eler. 
1769. [Of unkn. origin.] X. An unlicensed 
pilot or boatman, esp. on the Kentish coast ; 
often applied to a boatman who goes out to 
wrecks, occas. with a view to plunder. 0. The 
craft used by these boatmen 1880. 

Hoven (h£»*v’n), ppl. a. Now dial Alio 
hove. 1555. [pa. pple. of Heave *.] Swollen, 
bloated, puffiea out; as cattle with over-feeding. 
Also fig. CL Hoove. 

Hover (hfvu, tanrai), sb. 15x3. [L Hover 
v . ] 1. An act of hovering 1893. n. Ihe 

action or condition of remaming In suspense 
1513. 3. Any overhanging stone or bank 

under which a fish, otter, eta, can bide. 
Chiefly s. dial, s6oa* 

Comb. R«fly. s dipterous Insect of the oeder Bern 
bjdtider, which hovers over fiewan without settling. 

Hover (hpvai, lurvat), v. ME. [In 16th 
a repl., and perh. an iterative deriv. ca, Hove 
v.] 1. intr. To hang or remain suspended in 

the air over or about a particular spot n» 
trans f and fig. To keep hanging or lingering 
about (a person or place), to wait near mtnsad, 
move to and fxo near or around 1581. 8* fTo 
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hesitate before taking action; to waver in in- 
decision; hence, to hang on the verge of 1440. 
1*4. trans. Of a bird: To flap or flutter (the 
wings) -1687, 5. To brood over; to cover (the 

young) with wings and body 1776. 

s. This hauke hovereth to longs above Palsob. 
Cioudes alwaies hovering about the tops thereof x6oa 
a Pestilence was hovering in the track of famine Gao. 
Eliot. 3. A mind hovering on the verge of madness 
(twni m ). a. Capons.. lu chickens like hens G. White. 
Hence Ho’verer, an animal or thing that hovers. 
Ho'veringly adv. 

How (hau), sb.l north. ME. [a. ON. 
haug-r mound, cairn, app. related to OTeut. 
hank- high.] z. A hill, hillock ; as in Great H. t 
Silver H., etc. 9. An artificial mound, tumu- 
lus, or barrow 1669. 

How (hau), adv. (sb*) [OE. hiZ :—*hwd 
: — OTeut. *hw3 , advb. f. interrog. pron. stem 
hwa - who?] An adverb primarily interrog., 
used also in exclams., and in conjunctive and 
relative constructions 

L In direct questions. 1. In what way or 
manner? By what means ? a. In what con- 
dition or state? ME. 3. To what effect ? With 
what meaning? Also, By what name? arch. 
(kepi, by • What? ') ME. 4. ellipt. for 1 How 
is it ? ’ or * How say you ? * and used interjcc- 
tionally. (Now ' What?' or * What 1 ’) arch. 
(exc. in kmo about . . . f) OK 5. To what ex- 
tent? In what degree ? OE. 6. At what rate 
or price ? 1597. 

». Howschulen deede men rysea^en? Wyclif 1 Cor. 
tv. 15. Howsaidst thou, She is my sister? Gen xxvi. 
9 - As how (ellipt.) : sec As adv. How if. . f - ' How 
will (would) it be if . .? * a. Phr. How are you t How 
do you do f (formerly How do you f). How’s little 
Miss Sharp ? Thackeray. Hmt>s that t in Cricket , an 
appeal to the umpire to say whether a batsman is 
1 out * or not. x. How art thou call'd? Shaks. 4. 
Howl signior . .nave you not authority? Da Foe. 
1 >on’t say 4 H ow ? ’ for ‘ What ? ’ O. W. Holmes. 3, 
How old .are you? 1573. 6 . How do you sell the 

plums? (mod.). 

II. In direct exclams. In what a way l to 
what an extent or degree 1 OE. 

How are the might ie fallen 1 2 Sam. L 19. 

III. In dependent questions and exclams. 
1. In what way, manner, condition, etc.; by 
what means OE. a. Followed by an infinitive : 
In what way ; by what means ME. 3. After 
verbs of saying, perceiving, and the like: — 
That OE 4* To what extent; in what degree 
OE 

j. Shakespeare has taught us how great menfihould 
speak and act Jowktt. Be wary how you engage 
'1 hackeray. a. There is no better lesson how not to 
do it 1897. 3. Shee had beard.. how that the Lord 

had visited his people Ruth i. 6. 

IV. Introducing a relative clause. 1. In 

what way, manner, condition, etc.; by what 
means; in the way that; however; as ME. ta. 
To what extent, in what degree (that) ; How- 
ever -1602 fb. Correlative to so: To what 
extent; in what degree; as . as -1879. t3- 

With sb. as antecedent; In which (way); by 
which (name) -1690, 

x. Be that how it will 1695. s. b. Phr. By how 
muck t . . by so much *=> L. quantum.. tantum, (A 
Latinism.) 

V. With indef. adj. or adv, : In (some, any) 
way or manner (rare) OR 

He found means, some how or other, to go Db Fob. 

Phrase, flow ao. ME. a. interrog. i How is it 
so ? How is that? fb. relative \ Howsoever. t<~ 
However much t although. 

B. sb.* (often in collocation with why.) 1. A 
question or query as to the way or manner 
1533* The way or manner (in which) 1551. 

x. Bother your hows and whys ! (mod.), a. Must we 
in all things look for the how, and the why, and the 
wherefore? Longf. 

How, bowe, ini . (r<*. 3 ) Obs. or dial. 
ME. [A natural utterance.] t. — Ho in/. 1 
Also sb. as name for this. a. A cry of sailors 
in heaving the anchor up, etc. : usu. with hale, 
heave. Also sb as name for this. 145a 
Howbeit (haoibTit). ME. [Orig. three 
wds, how be it. with pa. t how were it (— 
however it were).] 

A. adv However it may be; be that as It 
may; nevertheless; however (arch.) 1470. 

tB. con), or con), adv . (orig. with that), 
Though, although -1634. 

HHowdah (hau*di). B. Indies. Also 

honda(h. 1774. [Pers. and UrdQ haudah, f. 
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Arab, haudaj, a litter carried by a camel or an 
elephant. J A seat to contain two or more per- 
sons, usually fitted with a railing and a canopy, 
erected on the back of an elephant. 
How-do-ye, how-d’ye, howdy, phr. and 
sb. Now Obs , or dial . 1563. z. The phr. how 
do ye f how do you t — how are you ? a. sb. * 
next a. Z575. 3. attrib. or adj. 1600. 

How-do-you-do, how-d’ye-do, phr, and 
sb. Z633. z. A phrase inquiring after the 
health of the person addressed; see Do v . 
1697. 9 . sb. U sed as a name for the inquiry 
*639. 3. A ‘business’; an awkward state of 
things Z835. Hence How-d’ye-do v. to say 
' How d'ye do?’ to. 

Howdy, -le (hatrdi). .Sic. and n. dial., 
vulgar. 1725. [?] A midwife. 

Howel (hau-51), sb. 1846. [prob. f. LG. ; 
cf. MHG. hovel , hobel, Ger. hotel, etc. ] A plane 
with a convex sole, used by coopers for smooth- 
ing the insides of casks, etc. Hence Howel 
v . to plane or smooth with a h. 

However (hau,e*v3j); contr. howe’er 
(hciue«u), adv. ME. [f. How adv. + Ever 
aav.] z. In whatever manner; by whatever 
means: to whatever extent, b. However much; 
although. Obs , or arch. Z591. ta. In any 
case, at all events, at any rate. (Now merged 
in 3.) -1790. 3. For all that, nevertheless, 

notwithstanding ; yet ; ■■ but at the beginning 
of the sentence 1613. 4. Interrog. (and con- 

junctive) : How, in any circumstances or way 
whatever? (See Ever adv.) colloq. Z871. 

z. I coniuro you.. (How era you come to know It) 
answer me Macb. iv. i. 51. His innocence, h. mani- 
fest, could not save him M. Pattison. 3. 1, h, Mast 
not omit [etc.] Milton. 4. H. did you manage it? 
(.mod.). 

fHowlsh (hatrij), a. colloq. 1694. [f. How 
adv . + -isH.l Having a vague sense of indis- 
position ; • all-overish * -1802. 
fHowitz, haubitz. 1687. [a. Ger. haubitze , 
earlier haufnitz , ad. Boh. houfnice sling, 
catapult.*! — next. (Usu. unchanged in pL) 
-Z781. 

Howitzer (hau-itBsi). 1695. [A deriv. of 
prec.] A short, comparati vel y light gun, which 
fires a heavy projectile at a high angle of eleva- 
tion and low velocity. Comb., as k.-boat. 

Howker, var. of Hooke it *. 

Howl (haul), sb . 1599. [f. Howl z».] i. 

The prolonged and mournlul cry of a dog, 
wolf, etc., which dwells upon the vowel*; the 
similar sound of the wind, eta Z605 ; or in a 
wireless receiver during tuning-in X92Z. 9. A 

loud wail of pain or anguish ; a savage yell of 
rage or disappointment. (Often contempt .) 

z. The Wolfe, Whose howle’s his Watch Macb. 

Howl (haul), 0. [ME.houlen-r MDu. hdlen, 
eta ; echoic. Cf. Gr. vAav, L. ululare , etc.] x. 
intr. To utter a prolonged, loud, and doleful 
cry, in which the sound of u (ti) prevails. Said 
of dogs, wolves, etc. ; formerly also of the owl. 
9. Of a human beings To utter a similar sound ; 
to wail, lament, ebp. with pain. Now often 
used contemptuously. ME. 8. trans. To utter 
with howling. Also h. out. 1530. 4. intr. To 

make a prolonged wailing noise. Of an organ : 
To cipher. 1687. b. Of a wireless receiver (see 
prec.) X920. 

I. They heard Dogges howle on the shore Pubchas. 
a. Goo to no we ye Ryche men. Wepe and howle 
Tindalb Jas. v. 1. He still howls about the expense 
of printing Scott. 3. Howling certaine Psalmes Pur- 
ch as. 4. The wind was howling 1875. 

Howler (hcrariai). 1840. [f. Howl v. + 

-ER z. An animal that howls ; spec, a S. 

American Monkey of the genus Mycetes. a. 
A person hired to howl at a funeral 1844. 3. 

slang. Something 'crying'; spec, a glaring 
blunder 1879. 

Howlet (hdtt’ldt, Sc. hirlit). dial. See 
also Owlet. 1450. [app. a. F. kulotte\ cf. 
Ger. eule t MLG. rffe] An owl, owlet. 
HawUngtPpl. a. 1605. [f. Howl v. + 
-ING 9 .] x. That howls, a. Filled with howl- 
ing ; dreary. Jn the Biblioal phr. k. wilderness, 
eta. merely intensive. x6xx. 3- Jig- (chiefly 
slang.) Glaring, ' screaming 1 ' 1865. 

3 An. swell Sala. Hence How*lingly adv. 
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Howsoever (hams^r.e-vai). arch. ME. [f, 
how so (see How adv.) + Ever adv.) x.® How- 
ever x. (Sometimes with ellipsis.) 9. With 
adj. or adv.: To what extent or in what degree 
soever 1557. +3. - However a. -X663. -(-4. 
= However 3, -1709. 

a. How low soeuer the matter Shako. H. well in- 
structed he might be Bolimobbokb. 

Ho whomever (hautsflme’vw), adv. Now 
dial, or vulgar. ME. |A parallel formation 
with howsoever , with the conj. sum , sdm ( — 
Da., Sw. som as, that) instead of to. | a f a i. m 
However x, z b. -1601, a. « However 3. 
1562. 

fHox, v. Obs . or dial. ME. [Shortened 
from hoxen vb.) trans . To hough, to ham- 
string -1756. 

Hoy (hoi), 1495- [app. ad. MDn. hoei % 
pi. hoeyen , mod. Du. t heude, heu. Ult. origin 
unkn.] 'A small vessel, usually rigged as n 
sloop, and employed in carrying passengers 
and goods, particularly in short distances on 
the sea-coast ' (Smyth). 

Hoy (hoi), inter). (sb*) ME. [A natural 
exclam. J i. A cry used to call attention; 
also to incite or drive hogs, etc. In naut 
language used in hailing or calling aloft. n. 
sb. A call of * hoy 1 ’ 1641. Hence Hoy v. to 
urge on with cries of * hoy I ' ; to drive with 
shouts ; intr. to call * hoy 1 ’ 

||Hoya (hoi’&). 1851. [mod.Bot.L., L 

Thomas Hoy, an English gardener (died 1821).] 
Bot. A large genus of climbing herbaceous 
plants (N.O. Asclepiadacesc ), bearing dense 
umbels of showy flowers ; commonly known aa 
honey-plants, wax-plants , ox wax-flowers. They 
are cultivated in greenhouses for their beauty. 

Hoyden (hoi'den), sb. (a.) 1593. [? Con- 
nected with Hoit 1/.] tx. A down, boor 
-1708. 9. A rude, or ill-bred girl (or woman); 

a romp 1676. 3. attrib. or adj. Belonging to, 

or of the character of a hoyden ; inelegant in 
deportment, roystering 1728. Hence Hoyden- 
hood, the condition of a h. Hoy denis h a. 
having the charaoter or manners oi a h. ; char- 
acteristic of a 1 l Hoydenlahneas. 

Hoyden, v. 1709. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
play the hoyden. 

+Hoyle. 1614. Archery. A mark when 
shooting at Rovers -1845. 

Hoyman (hoi*m£n). 1666. [f. Hoy sb . I + 
Man.] A man in charge of a hoy. 

Hr-* * frequent combination in OK [:— 
OTeut. hr- : — Aryan hr- J. In initial hr-, the 
h was lost in the transition to ME. : e.g. OK 
krxfn , hrdf % etc., now Raven, R<mf, etc. 

Huanaco, var. of Guanaco. 

Hub (h®b). 15 1 1. [? same wd. as Hob 
fx. The Hob of a fire-place -1825. ft- 
The central solid part of a wheel ; the nave 
1649. 3. transf and fig. A central point of 

revolution, activity, life, interest, etc 1858 4. 

Techn., etc. uses : 

a. 

the 
An 

1669. c. A thick sod 1828. (LA block for stopping 
the wheel of a vehicle 1856. 

a. Phr. Up to the h. (U.S.) t as far as possible | 
deeply or inextricably involved, as a wheel in mud. 
3. Boston State-House is the hub of the solar system 
O. W. Holmks. Comb . h.-baxad» a metal band to 
reinforce a wooden h. of a wheel. 

Hub a dub. [Echoic.] The noise of beat* 

inga drum. Mme DArblay. 

Hubble-bubble (h»*bl,bti*b’l). 1634. [Re- 
duplication of Bubble, as suggestive of the 
souud.J z. A rudimentary form of hookah in 
which the smoke bubbles through a coco-nut 
shell, or the like, half-filled with water, a. A 
representation of a bubbling sound; also of 
confused talk 174a 3- attrib. Of confused 

ideas, speech, etc. 1754. 

a. Thera was a considerabla roll and hubble-bubble 
of the tides as we rounded the point Lady Bsassky, 

Hubbub (hp’beb). 1555. [In 16 th c, hoo- 
boube , -boobe, often referred to aa an Irish 
cry.] t. A confused noise of a multitude 
shouting or yelling. b. The din of a crowd, 
or of a multitude of speakers heard at once 
x 779* a- Noisy turmoil ; confusion, distur- 
bance ; a riot, row 16 x 9 . 


6 (Ger. KJln). S (Fr. yeu). fl (Ger. M«lkr). ti (Ft. d*ne). S(c«rl) i (8») (th mi), i («) (wm). I (Ft. fain). 
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s. b. The h.. .of Parliamentary discussion Skelky. 
So Hu*bbuboo>, -aboo>, a confused yelling; esp. as 
a savage war-cry 1 hence, a tumult, turmoil. 

Hubby, a. U.S. i860, [f. Hub 4b+-Y*.] 

* Full of hubs dr projecting protuberances ; as, 
a road that has been frozen while muddy is 
hubby * (Webster). 

HUbnerite (htf'bnarait). 1867. [f. .f/ubner, 
who analysed it.J Min. Tungstate of manga- 
nese, found in readish-brown bladed crystals. 
Hubnstic (hiwbri’stik), a. 1831. [irreg. 
(for hybristic) ad. Gr. vfipioTi/cbs, f. vfipisl] 
Insolent, contemptuous. 

Hack (h®k), sbf Obs. exc. dial, 1788. 

i ln comb. ME.) [perh. f. Teut. root huh-, 
\tik-, hukk - to be bent.] The hip, the haunch. 
Comb. : HL-bone - Huckle-bone i. H.- 
backed, h. -shouldered adjs, hump-backed, 
cru mp -shouldered. 

Huck, sb 2 1851. Short for Hucka- 
back, q. v. 

Huck (hnk), v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [The 
base of Huckster, q. v.] intr. To higgle in 
trading ; to chaffer, bargain. Also Jig, 
Huckaback (hirk&bsek). 1690. [?] A 

stout linen fabric, with the weft threads tnrown 
alternately up so as to form a rough surface, 
used for towelling, etc. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Huckle (htrk’l), sb. 1529. [In form, a dim. 
of Huck sb. •] 1. The hip or haunch. t». 

? The hock of a quadruped Topsrll. Comb. : 
H.-back, a hump-back ; h.-backed a . 
tHuckle, v. i6ao. [f. H uck v< + -LE itera- 
tive. | intr. To haggle in bargaining -1655. 
Huckleberry (ho k’l.beri). U.S . 1670. [? 
corrupt f. Hurtleberry, Whortleberry.] 
The fruit and plant of species of Gaylussacia 
(N.O. Vacciniacex ), low berry-bearing shrubs, 
common in N. America. Also applied to N. 
American species of the closely allied Vaccini- 
um, more properly called blueberry. Also 
attrib. 

Huckle-bone (hzrk’l,b<?un). 1539. [See 
IIuckle j£.] i. 'Hie hip- or haunch -bon e ; 
the ischium or whole os innominatum. 9. The 
astragalus in the hock-joint of a quadruped ; 
the knuckle bone 154a. 

Huckster (hzrkstaj), sb. ME. [See Huck 
v . The history is obscure.] 1. A retailer of 
small goods, in a petty shop or booth, or at a 
stall ; a pedlar, a hawker. b. As term of re- 
proach : A regrater of com, etc.; a broker, a 
middleman 1573. a. transf and fig. A person 
ready to make his profit of anything in a maan 
and petty way 1553. 

Phr. +/« hucksters hands {handling : where It is 
likely to be roughly used or lost ; unlikely to be re- 
covered. Hence tHu‘cksterage # huckstering, 
battling. Hu-ckateress, -tress, a female b. 
Hu’ckstery, the business, or place of business, of a 
h. ; pi. the goods dealt in by a b. 

Huckster, v . 159a. [f. Huckster sb .] 1. 
intr. To bargain, haggle {lit. and fig ). a. 
trans. To traffic in, in a petty way; to retail ; 
to bargain over (lit. and fig.) 1642. Hence 
Hu'cksterer. 

Hud (hz*l). Obs. exc. dial. ME. [? f. 
Teut. root hud hud-, to cover, whence hide 
vb. , etc.] The husk of a seed, the hull or 
shell of a fruit ; a pod or seed-vessel. 
fHudder-mudder, sb. 1461. [A redupli- 
cated compound ; app. related to ME. hoder vb. 
to huddle.] Concealment -1583. 

Huddle (hzrd'l), sb. 1579. [app. £ Hud- 
pi.e v.] 1. A mass of things crowded together 

in hurried confusion 1586 ; a confused crowd 
of persons or animals 1642. a. a. Confusion, 
disorder ; confused utterance. b. Disorderly 
h..ste, hurry, bustle. 1606. t3. A miserly old 

hunks -1604. 

*. The women. .were all got in ah. together, out of 
their wits 174a. 

Huddle (lixrd'l), v. 1579. f? f. as Hud + 

-LE.] 

I. trans. +1. To put or keep out of sight ; 
to hush up -1795* a. To jumble ; to pile or 
heap up confusedly 1579. b. To draw' (one- 
self) together * all of a heap ’ X755. 8- To push 

or thrust in a disorderly mass or heap into, \ 
out of (eta) 1655. b. with on : To put on 
(clothes) ‘ all of a heap ’ 1697. 4. To drive or 


push hurriedly; to hurry (a person or thing). 

? Obs. 1649. Also with over , through , up. 

x. The matter was hudled up, and little spoken of 
1653 a. Hudling iest vpon test Much Ado n. a. 25a. 
Huddled together in a flock Goldsm. 3. They hud- 
dled the king’s body into a postchaise Thackeray. 
b. His clothes seem to be huddled on anyhow Hklps. 
4. Let him forecast his Woik with timely care, Which 
else is huddled Dkydkn. To h. up a compiomise 
Macaulay. 

II. intr. 1. To gather or flock in a congested 
mass ; to crowd together unceremoniously ; to 
nestle closely in a heap. Also with together , 
vf. 1596. fa. To hurry in disorder or confu- 
sion - 1 766. 

1. The cattle huddled on the lea Tennyson. a. 
Fools h. on, and always are in haste Rowe. 

+Hu*ddle, a. and adv. 1564. [f. Huddle 

j b. or v. ] 

A. adj. Huddled, confused, congested -1713. 

B. adv. Confusedly ; in a crowding mass ; j 
in disorderly haste -1606. 

Hudibrastic (hiwdibrsestik), a. (sb.) 171a. 
[f. Hudibras, after fantastic , etc.] In the metre 
or after the manner of Hudibras , by Samuel 
Butler, 1663-78; burlesque-heroic, sb. Much- 
brastie verse or language 1739. I lence Hudi- 1 
brastically adv. I 

Hu'dsonite. 1842. [Named from the | 
Hudson River, near which it is found.) Min. 
A variety ot pyroxene, containing much iron. 
Hue (hiw), sb. 1 [OE. hiew, hiw : — (ult.) I 
OTeut . *hiwjo vn .'] fi. Form; appearance; 

species -1653. 9. External appearance of the 

face and skin ; complexion. Also transf. ME. 
3. Colour OK. b. Chromatics. Variety of any 
colour; tint or quality of a particular colour | 
J 857* 

a. She was not broun nr dun of hewe Chaucer. 
3. The ashen h. of age Scott, b. The first [crimson] is 
a r» d with a violet h. 1861. 

Hue, sb . 2 ME. [a. OK. hu, hui etc., 
f. huer to boot, cry, shout, Hue 7<. 2 ] Outcry, 
shouting, clamour, esp. that raised by a multi- 
tude in war or the chase. 0 b\. exc. in Hue 
AND CRY, q. V. 

Hue (hift), v. 1 [OE. hlwian. f. hlzv, IIue 
fA‘] trans. To form, fashion, figure ; esp (in' 
Inter use) to colour. Chieflyin pa.pple. A1 sofig. ^ 
Hue, v . 2 Now local. ME. [app- a. F. 
huer\ prob. echoic in origin.] 1. intr. To 
shout, make an outcry ; spec, in hunting, and 
now in the Cornish sea fisheries. 9. trans. To 
assail, drive, or guide with shouts 1590. 

Hue and cry, sb. (Often hyphened .) 

1502. [Anglo-Norman hu e cri.l 1. Law. 
Outcry calling for the pursuit of a felon, raised 
by the party aggrieved, by a constable, etc. 
b. A proclamation for the capture of a criminal 
or the finding of stolen goods 1601. 9. The 

pursuit of a felon with such outcry 1648. 3. 

gen. A ery of alarm or opposition; outcry 
1584. Hence Hue-and-cry v. to raise the line 
and cry ; to pursue with hue and cry. 

Hued (hi ud) t fif>l. a. OE. [f. IIue vJ or sb . 1 
+ -F.D. | Having a hue, coloured. 

Hueless (hi» left), a. [f. IIuf sb. 1 + -less.] 
ti. (in OE. and ME.) Formless. 9. Coloui- 
less, pallid OE. 

Huer (hi«*3j). Now local. 1530. [f. Hue 
+ *.] ti. One employed to drive deer 

with noise and shouting -1674. 9. Fishing . 

One who directs seme-fishing from high ground 
by the sea, as in the Cornish pilchaid fishery. 
Cf. Balker 2 . 1602. 

Huff (hvf), sb. 1599. [See Huff v.] fi. 
A puff of wind ; a slight blast -1725. 9. A 

gust ganger or annoyance 1599 ; a fit of petu- 
lance or offended dignity caused by an affront 
1757. t3- Inflated opinion of oneself; arro- 
gance, bluster, bounce -1697. 1*4. One who 

swaggers ; a hector, a bully -1713. 6* Draughts, 
An act of huffing i860. 

a. She went out of the room quite in a h. Miss 
Burney. 4. Every Silly Huff [is call'd] a Captain 
T. 1 !i<own. 

Huff h iff), v. 1583. [Imitative of the sound 
of a blast of air through an orifice.] 1. intr. 
To blow, puff. Obs. exc. dial. fa. trans. 
To blow ; esp. to blow or puff up. Also fig. 
-*17 *9* 3- intr. To swell, swell up. Obs. exc. 

dial. 1656. +4. intr. To puff or swell with 

pride or arrogance; to storm, bluster, talk big; 


to bluff -1734. 5. intr. To swell with anger 

or irritation ; to take offence 1598. 0. trans. 

l'o hector, bully ; to chide, storm at. (Cf. * to 
blow up ’.) 1674. b. 1 o treat with arrogance 
or contempt 1676. 7. To ofiend the dignity 

of; to put in a huff. Chiefly in passive. 1814. 
8. Draughts. To remove (an opponent's man) 
from the board as a forfeit for failing to take a 
piece that is en prise. The removal was marked 
by blowing on the piece. 1688 
ft. The.. woman has huffed, and won't trust me 
Markyat. Hence tHu’ffer, a swaggering, hectoring 
person. Hu'fflngly adv. 

Huff-cap (hr‘f|ka;p). Obs. or arch. 1577. 
[f. Huff v. +Cap sb., i.e. * that huffs or raises 
the cap*.] A. adj. 1. Of liquor; lleady.6tfj.exe. 
Hist. 1599. 9. Blustering, swaggering (arch.) 

1597. B. sb. 1. iMroug and heady ale 1577. 
t9. A swashbuckler -1706. 

Hu ffish, a. 1755. [f. Huff sb. + -ish.] 

Arrogant ; petulant. Hu ffish-ly adv -ness. 

Huffle (hirfl), v. Obs, cxc. dial. 1583. 
[dim. and freq. of IIupf v. : see -i.e.] trans. 
To blow, inflate (///. and fig.) ; also intr. to 
bluster; of the wind: to make a sound as of 
blowing in gusts (hence as j£.). 
tHuff-snuff, sb. 1583. [f. IIuff v. + Snuff, 
in the sense ’offence, resentment'.] A con- 
ceited fellow who is quick to take offence ; a 
hector, bully -1653. Also attrib. 

Huffy (h»Ti\ a. 1677. [f. LIuff sb. + -y V] 
1. Windy, effervescent, puffy. Obs. or dial. 
\a.fig. Airy, unsubstantial -1681. *|*3. Puffed 

up; haughty; blustering -1691 . 4. +a. Airo- 

gant. b. Ready to take offence 1680. 

1. Champaign, and other h. liquors 176^. 4 She is 

very apt to be h. H ence Hu'fflly adv. Hu ffliiess. 

Hug (hug'i, sb. 1617. [1. Hug v.\ 1 . A 

strong clasp with the arms; an embrace of 
affection; the squeeze of a bear 1659. 9. A 

squeezing grip in wrestling; esp. Cornish h.\ 
hence fig. 1617. 

Hug (lwg), v. 1567. [?] I. bans. To 

clasp or sqm e?c tightly in the arms ; usu. *= 
embrace ; but also said of a bear squeezing a 
man, etc., between its forelegs. Also transf. 
and fig. b. fig. 1o caress or court, esp. in 
order to get favour or patronage i 6:-2. c. I'o 
cherish (an opinion, belief, etc.) with fervour 
1649. 2. refl . +To make oneself snug -1737; 

fig. to felicitate oneself 1622. 3, intr. To lie 

close, cuddle 159^. 4. trans. (orig. Naut.) 

To cling to (the shoic, etc.) 1824 
1. He bewept my Fortune, And bulg’d me in hu 
Armcs Smaks To h. one's chains (fig. 1 ; to delight in 
bondage. b. The sordid praLtiuu of hugging or 
caressing attorneys Austin. 4. Hugging the Spanish 
coast Mahkyat. Hence Hu’ggingly adv. 

Huge (himlg'), a. [ME. huge, hoge ) app 
aphet f. OF. a huge, ahoge, in same sense. 
Origin unkn.] Very great, large, or big ; im- 
mense, enormous, vast; tranfi. of vci y gicat 
power, rank, capabilities, etc. 

lie. .made an hughe fire Cowj-r. A matter of. h 
moment 1680. Hugest Heiress now going Caklyi k. 
Hence Hu’ge-ly adv., -ness. var. Hu*geous,-ly, 


-ness. 

Hugger (hz7*gaj\ sb. * 168a. [f. II vg v. + 
-i:r *.] One who hugs 

lHu*gger, sb .2 1576. [Cf. Hugger v .] 
Concealment. 

Hugger (hirg3j\ v, Obs. exc. dial. 1520. 
[? short for Hugger-mugger v.\ ft. tntr 
To lie concealed. 9. trans. To conceal 1600. 


+3. tntr . To get into confusion. Skelton. 
Hugger-mugger (hi,-gaj,mrgaj). 1526. 
[Earlier hue her mm her. Origin unkn.] 

A. sb. 1. Concealment, secrecy ; esp. In phr 
in h. Now arch, or vulgar, 1529. a. Dis- 
order; a muddle 1674. 

1. To clap up the marriage in huggei<iriuggei Fond. 

B . adj. 1. Seciet, clandestine 169a. a. Dis- 
orderly, confused, makeshift 1840. 

C. adv. i, Secretly, clandestinely 1526. 9. 

In a muddle 1880. 

Hugger-mugger, v. late ME. [f. prcc.] 1. 
trans. To keep secret ; to hush up. 3. intr. 
To proceed in a clandestine manner; to go on 
in a muddled way 1805. 

Huggery (hirgari). 1804. [f. Hug v . 9 

Hugger iJ. 1 ; see -ery.] The action or prae- 
tice of hugging (see Hug v. 1 b). 
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HUGGLE 

Huggle (hr*g’l), p. Now dial. 1583. [? iter- 
ative of Huo v 7 \ To hug. 
tHugmatee. 1699. [?] Cant name of a 

kind of ale -1704. 

Huguenot (hia-g&yt), sb. (a.) 156a. [a. 
F. Huguenot, a popular alteration of Ger. 
eidgcnoss, confederate, infl. by the nam oHugves 
(llatz.-Darm.).} 1. A French Protestant in 
the 16th and 17th c. In French, orig. a nick- 
name, said to have been imported from Geneva. 
9. adj. Of or belonging to the Huguenots 1682. 
Hence Hu'guenotism, the religious system of 
the Huguenots; Calvinism. 
fHu-gy, a . ME. [f. Huge a. + -y.] - 

Huge -1728. 

Huh (hv), interj. 1608. An exclam. of 
suppressed feeling. 

Htlia (h/7*ia). Also hui 1845. 

I Native Maori; from the biid’s whiStle.] A 
New Zealand bird, Ileteralocha acutirostris , 
the tail feathers of which are prised by the 
Maoris as ornaments. 

fHuislier, husher, now as Fr. ||huissier 
(wfsyr), sb. ME. [a. OF. huUier, huscier (mod. 
hnirsicr), f. (h)uis door : — pop. I.. * us Hum for 
ostium door.] = Usher. Hence tHuisher v. 
trans. to usher, precede. 

||Huitain (wit/i*n). 1589. [a. F., f. huit 

eight. | A set of eight lines of verse. 

Huke (hiz7k), sb. Obs . exc. Hist . ME. [a. 
OF. huque , heuque\ in mcd.L. huca . Ult. 
origin unkn. ] A kind of cape or cloak with a 
hood worn by women and afterwards by men. 
Applied aKo to the Arab haik\ see Haik. 
fHulch, sb. (<x.) 1611. [?] I. A hump. 

Co I'GK. 2. adj. Hunched. Also in comb, h.- 
backed a. hunch-backed; also transf. of icrnnd- 
backed tooT, -1708. Hence Hu'lchy a. 
humpy, hump-backed. (Obs. or dial.) 
|)Huldee, huldi (hn-klf). E . Ind. 1833. 
[Hindi, etc,] Vernacular name of the plant] 
Curcuma longi, the tubers of which yield tur- 
meric; also of the powdeied turmeric. 

Hulk (htflk), sb. [OE hule, ME. hulke, 
conjccturally refeired to Gr. a ship that 

is towed, etc.] 1. A ship. Usually, in ME. 
and later, A large ship of burden or transport, 
often associated with the carrack. Now arch. 

1 big, unwieldy vessel ta. The HULL of 
a ship -1829. 3. The body of a dismantled 

ship (worn out and unfit for sea service), re 
tamed in use as a store-vessel, etc. (See also 
Sheer-hulk.) 1671. b. A vessel of this kind 
formerly used as a prison. Usu. pi. 1797. 4- 

tranf and fig. A big, unwieldy person, or 
mass 1597. 

1. The sooty h. Steered sluggish on Thomson. 3. 
Like Dr.ike’s t*hl H at Deptfurd Con on, b. The 
sentence of death, .would he commuted for — the hulks 
Mkdwin. 

Hulk riizflk), vA ’*575. [var. of Hoi.k v. 
to hollow out.] 1. trans. To disembowel. 
dial. a. Mining. To remove the ‘gouge’ 
•r softer part of a lode before blasting 1801. 

Hulk (hrlk), vA 1793. [f. Hulk jA] x. 
trans. fa. To condemn to the hulks (see Hulk 
sb. 3 b). b. To lodge (sailors, etc.) temporarily 
in a hulk. 1827. a. intr . To act, hang about, 
or go in a hulking manner (dial.) 2793. 3« 

(With up.) To rise bulkily 1880. 

Hulking (hr-lkii]\ a. colloq . 1698. [f. 

Hulk sb. 4 + -ing 2 .] Rulky, unwieldy; un- 
gainly on account of bulk. 

A gieat h. son Jo wet t. So Hu’lky a. colloq. 

Hull (ht>l\ sbA [OF. hulu husk, from httl 
helan to cover.] 2. '1 he shell, pod, or husk of 
pease and beans; the outer covering of any 
fruit or seed 2. transf and jig . A covering, 
envelope ; the case of a chrysalis ; pi . clothes, 
garments 1718. 

a. Blankets, and bibs, and other nameless hulls 
Carlyle. 

Hull (hi7l), sb* 1556. [?samewd. asprec.] 
The body or frame of a ship, apart from the 
masts, sails, and rigging. Also of a flying boat 
or rigid airship. +b. ■» Hulk sb. 3. -1666. 

We discovered by her H. she was a Christian Frigot 
1676. Phr. To tie at h. m Hull vA i (see Ahull). 
H* dmon * so far away that the h. is below the homon 
and invisible. So H. out 1 with the h. above the 
horizon. 
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Hull (hi7l) f vA ME. [f. Hull trans. 
To remove the hull, shell, or husk of. Also 
transf* Hence Hu'ller, spee . a hulling-machine. 
Hull (hoi), v* 1545. [f. Hull sb.-] +i. 

intr. Naut. Of a ship : To float or be driven 
on the hull alone; to lie a-hull -2708. Also 
transf. and fig. a. trans. To strike (a ship) in 
the hull with cannon shot 1726. 
a. The Phoenix was thrice hulled by our shot 1776. 

Hullabaloo (hr lal )&!« ), jA (in/.) 276a. 
[app. a riming duplication of halloo , thus, 
halloer-baloo f\ a. Tumultuous noise ; uproar; 
clamorous confusion. Also Jig. b.as*’*/. 1845. 
Hulled (hirid), a. 1577. [f. Hull x&land2 
+ -ED a .] Having a hull (of a particular kind). 
Hulled fhnld \ppl.a. ME. [f. Hull vA] 
Stripped of the hull or husk. 

Hullo, hulloa (h£Uu ), interj. 1857. A 
(call used to hail a person or to excite his 
attention. 

Huloist, Hulotheism : see IIyloist, 

-THEIaM. 

Hulver (hzrlvai). Obs. exc. dial. [In late 
ME. hulfere , ■= ON. hulfr , explained as 'dog- 
wood'.] Holly. Knee h., butcher s Broom. 
Sea h.. Sea llolly, Eryngo. Also attrib. 

Hum (h27m), sb. 1 1469. [Cogn. w. Hum 

vA] i, A low continuous sound made by a 
bee, etc., also hy a spinning top, machinery in 
motion, etc. (Dist. from a buzz by not being 
sibilant.) 1601. b. A murmur of many distant 
voices or noises 1599. a. a. An inarticulate 
vocal murmur uttered with closed lips in a 
pause of speaking, from hesitation, embarrass- 
ment, affectation 1469. b. A like sound uttered 
in approbation, mild surprise, dissent, etc. 
1653. t3* Strong or double ale -1719. 

z. The h. of the mill Emfrson. b. The h. of ex* 
pectation Frovde. a. a. These Shrugs, these Hums, 
and Ha's JVtnt. T. 11. L 74. 3. Would I had some h. 
Flftchkk. 

Hum, sb. 2 1751. [Short for Humbug sb.] 
An imposition, a hoax ( slang or colloq.). 

Hum (hr>m), vA [ME. humtne ; echoic.] 
1. intr . To make a low continuous murmuring 
sound or note, as a bee, etc.; also said of a 
spinning top, etc.; to sing with closed lips 
(cf. 4). a. intr . To make a low inarticu- 
late vocal sound; esp . in expression of dis- 
satisfaction, or tof approbation or applause 
ME. b. To make an inarticulate murmur in a 
pause of spenking, from hesitation, embarrass- 
ment, etc. Usu. in phr. to h. and ha (haw) 
ME. 3. To give forth an indistinct sound by 
the blending of many voices, ate.; hence 
(colloq.) to be all astir 1726. 4. trans . To sing 

with closed lips nnd without articulation 1602. 
t5* To greet with a hum (of applause) -1733. 

| *. Bees chi-tfT and h. Bowen. a. Upon which 

the Rubble hummed 1687. b. H. and stroke thy 
Beard 'TV. 4 Cr 1. iii 165. 3. The whole country was 

humming with da<_oits Kipling. Phr. (colloij.) To 
make things hum : to keep in activity. 4. Low hum- 
ming . . Some ancient Border gathering song Scott. 

Hum, vA arch. 1751. [Short lor Humbug 
u.l To hoax, takein, humbug (slang or colloq.). 
Hum, 7;. 3 colloq. or slant;. 1927. [?J intr. 

To smell disagreeably. Hence as sb. 

Hum (ham), infer j. 1596. An inarticulate 
excl.im. uttered with the lips closed, either in 
a pause of hesitation, etc., or as expressing 
slight dissatisfaction, dissent, etc. 

Human (hi/7*miin), a. (sb.) [ME. hu- 
maynU , humatn(e, a. F. humain : — L. hutna - 
nus, 1. same root as homo , h&minem . Orig. 
stressed and spelt huma'ne. Differentiated 
early in the 18th c.] 1. Of, belonging to, or 

characteristic of man. 9 . Of the nature of 
man; that is a man; consisting of men 1484.1 
b. Astral . Applied to signs of the zodiac, or 
constellations, figured in the form of men or 
women 1658. 3. Mundane, secular. (Often 

opp. to divine.) 1533. 4* Having the qualities 

or attributes proper to man 1727. 5. sb. A 

human being, a man. (Now chiefly /or. or 
affected .) 1533. With thei The human race 
1841. 

1. The Structure of the h. Body Jos. Butler. a. 
Humane Sacrifices were offered to Diana Purchas, 
3. To err is humane, to forgive divine Pope. In all h. 
probability 1719. 4. He was very h, and sent the 

poor Seamen Presents 1797. 


HUMANITY 

fHu'manate, a. [ad. medX. humanatus , 
human are.] Made human ; converted into 
human flesn. Cranmer, So tHumaiurtion, 
incarnation. 

Humane (hiam/i-n), a . 1500. [Earlier 

spelling of Human, restricted after 1700 to 
particular senses, and assoc, w, L. human us.] 
x. Characterized by such behaviour or disposi- 
tion towards others as befits a man: tcivil, 
courteous, obliging -1784; kind, benevolent 
1603. b. Applied to certain implements, eta 
which inflict less pain than others of their kind 
1904. a. Applied to those branches of literature 
j (liter* humaniores) which tend to humanize or 
refine, as the ancient classics, rhetoric, and 
poetry ; hence, elegant, polite. (See Human- 
ity.) 1691. 

1. H. civility Marvei l. To be h. in human Trench. 
H. Society, a society for the rescue of drowning per- 
sons 1776. a. The more h. and polite Part of Letteis 
171a. Hence Huma*ne*ly adv., -ness 
Humaniform ^hiMmae-nif^jm), a 1889. 
[f. L. humanus \ see -FORM.] Of human form; 
anthropomorphous. So fHumanifo*rmian, 
an anthropomoiphitu 1550-1624. 

Humanlfy (hiwmx-nifai), v. 1629. [f. 

Human a. + -fy. | To make human. Hence 
Humanifica-tion. 

Humanism (hi£‘m&niz’m). 18x9. [f. Hu- 
man a. + -Ism, after humanist.] *f*i. Belief in 
the mere humanity of Christ. COLERIDGE. 9. 
Thequality of being human ; devotion to human 
inteiests 1836. 3. Any system of thought or 

action which is concerned with merely human 
interests, or with those of the human race in 
general ; the • Religion of Humanity ’ i860. 4. 

Devotion to thobc studies which piomote human 
cultiiru; literary culture; esp. the system of the 
Humanists 1832. 

3. Comiism or Positivism, or, as ft might be called, 

H. 1876. ' 4. The b. of Eiasmus and More 18B5. 

Humanist (hiw-m&nist). 1589. [ad. F. 
humamste, nd. It. umanista\ see llUMAN and 
-1ST. ) 1. A student of human affairs, or of 

human nature 1617. a. One versed in the 
1 humanities a classical scholar; esp. a 1-atin- 
ist (arch.) 1589. 3. 1 itercry Hist. One ol the 

scholars who, at the Renascence, devoted 
themselves to the study of Roman, and a Iter- 
wards of Gre k, antiquity ; hence, applied to 
later disciples of the same culture 1670. Also 
attrib. 

a. I might repute him as a good h., but I should 
ever doubt him for a good di vine Hakini.ton. 3. 
M ilton was bom a h., but the Puritan temper mastered 
him M. Arnold. 

Humanistic, -al, a. 1716. [f. prec. + 

-ic, + -ICAL.J Pei mining to the humanists; 

pertaining to classical studies; classical. 
Humanitarian (hizmiomiiee ri&n). 1819. 
[f. Humanity, after umtarian. etc. J 

A. sb. 1. Theol. One who affirms the mere 

humanity of Christ, a. One who professes the 
' Religion of Humanity holding that man’s 
duty is chiefly or wholly comprised in the ad- 
vancement of the welfare of the human race 
1831. 3. A philanthropist; esp . one who goes 

to excess in his humane pnnciples 1844. 

3. A man cannot he too really humane, but the 
typical h. is only sentimental 1891. 

B. adj. 1. Holding the views or doctrines of 

humanitarians; held or practised by humani- 
tarians 1846. 9. Having regard to the inter- 

ests of humanity or mankind at large. Often 
contemptuous or hostile. 1855. 

a. The nonsense of h. sentimentalists 1897. Hence 
Humanita'rianl&m, the system, principles, or 
practice of humanitarians* 

i Huniauitian (-i*Jin). 1577. [irreg. f. Hu- 
MANirY + -AN, after logician. J One versed 
in the humanities ; a classical scholar -1691. 
Humanity (hitmjse’nili). ME. [a, F. hu- 
manity, ad. L, humanitatemi ] 

I. Conn. w. human, x. The quality or con- 
dition of being human, manhood ; human 
nature ; man in the abstract. b. pi. Human 
attributes; traits or touches of human nature 
or feeling ; points that appeal to man x8oo. a. 
The human race; mankind 1579. 
s.'I would change my H, with a Baboene Oth. 

I. ii*L 317. b. The fair humanities of old religion 
Coles idg a a Their services to h, are very great 

1 lUNcaori, 


« (Ger. Kiln), i (Fr. p«<). <1 (Ger. M«ller). * (Fr. dune), i (cml). e (e.) (there), t Jfi) (r«a ). f (Ft. la*re). 3 (Mr, km, earth). 
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XL Conn. w. humans, z. The character or 
quality of being humane: tcivility, courtesy; 
obligingness *1794 ; kindness, benevolence 
ME. b. pi. Instances or acts of humanity 
15 77. 9. Learning or literature concerned 
with human culture, as grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, and esp. the ancient Latin and Greek 
classics, a. sing. (Still used in the Scottish 
Universities « * the study of the Latin language 
and literature'.) 1483. b. pi. (Usu. with thc\ 
* Fr. les humanitis.) 170a. Also attrib . c. 
One of the classes in a Jesuit school. 

x. Great tenderness of heart, and h. of disposition 
Burke, b. The courtesies and humanities of generous 
warfare Southey, a b.^ An Eton captain .critically 
learned in all the humanities Emerson. 

Humanize (hiS'mftnaiz), v. 1603. [ad. F. 

humaniser, f. L. humauus ; see -I2E. ] 1. 

Irani. To make or render human; to give a 
human character or form to; to conform to 
human nature or use; ipse, to modify (lymph, 
milk) by communicating to it human character- 
istics. a. To make humane; to civilize, soften, 
refine 1647. a* intr. for pass. To grow humane 
1790. 

1. The F(jians humanized theur gods 1895. a. To 
h. the way in which war is carried on Freeman. 
3. Humanizing by degrees, it [the liw of nations] 
admitted slavery instead of death [as a punishment) 
Franklin. Hence Hum&nlza*tion ; Hu’manizer, 
one who or that which humanizes. 

Humankind ( hi , karnd ). 1645. [ Prop, 

two wds.; written as one, after mankind .] 
The human race ; mankind. 

Humanly (hijJ-m&nli), adv. 1485. [f. Hu- 
man a. + -ly®.] 1. After the manner of man, 

in accordance with human nature; by human 
means 1613. a. From the standpoint of man 
1581. 3. With the feelings distinctive of man; 

with human kindness 1485. 

a. [The deed] was thought humanely impassible 
xtoj. 3. Modestly bold, and h. severe Pope. 

Humanness* 1797. [-ness.] Human 
quality. 

Humate (hiw-m^t), sb. 1844. [f. Hum-ic 
+ -ate Ckem. A salt of humic acid. 
i-Huma'tioo. 1635. [ad. L. humationem , 
f. humane.'] | Burial; inhumation -1601. 
f Hum- bird. 1634. [f. Hum jvM or vb. -stem 
+ Bird.] — Humming-bird -1819 
Humble (htrmb*l), a. 1 [ME. umble, hum- 
ble , a. OF. umble , humble : — L. humilem low, 
f. humus ground. The pron. without initial 
aspirate is still heard.] 1. Having a low estimate 
of oneself; not self-asserting or assuming; 
lowly; the opposite of proud. a. Of lowly 
condition, rark, or estate; modest, unpreten- 
tious ME.; flow-lying -1799; low-growing 
i 6 5 8 - 

*. Christ was h., they are proud 1640, Your faith- 
ful h servant, Win. Pinkey 1B08. a. 1 am from h., he 
from honored name Shake. Theh. Plains below 1729. 
H. Plant : the common Sensitive plant 
Humble, a.%: see Hummel a. 

Humble, v.i ME. [f. Humble a. 1] x. 
Iran s. To render humble or meek; to cause to 
think more lowly of oneself Z591. 9. To 

lower in dignity, position, condition, or degree; 
to bring low, abase 1484. 3. rejl. To render 

oneselt humble; to do obeisance, bow larch.) 
ME. 

1. Lowe's a mighty Lord, And hath so bumbled me 
Two Gent. 11. iv. 137. a. The prowde shall lie all way 
humbled Caxton, 3. The army, .humbled them 
seifes mekely before the croase Halu Hence 
Hu'mbllngly adv. 

+ Humble, v. a ME. [Cf, Du. hommelen , 
MI1G. hummeln?] tntr. To rumble; to 
mumble; to hum or buzz as a bee -1617. 
Humble, v .8 : see Hummel. 

Humble-bee (htrmbTbfs). 1450. [Terh. 
repr. an OE. *humbol-b 4 o?\ A large wild bee, 
of the genus Botnbus, which makes a loud 
humming sound; a bumble-bee. 

Humbleness (h^-mi/lnis). ME. [-ness.] 
The quality of being humble; meekness, low- 
liness ; unpretentiousness. 

With bated breath, and whispringhamblenesse Shake 
Humble pie. 1648. [For sense 1 see 
Humbles.] 

fi. — Umble pie, a pie made of the umbles 
of a deer. 9. To eat humble pie : to be very 
submissive; to submit to humiliation 2830. 


Humbler (ho'mblsj). r6rr. [f. Humble 
v. 1 + -kr *.] One who or that which humbles. 
fHumbles, sb. pi. 1460, Occas. sp. of Um- 
blks, the inwards of a deer, etc. -1709. 
fHumblesse. ME. [a. OF. (h)umblesse ; 
see Humble a. 1 and -ess 1 .] Humbleness, 
humility -1736. 

Humbly ^htrmbli), adv. ME [f. Humble 

а. 1 + -LY a .J i. In a humble manner; with 
humility. 9. Modestly; unpretentiously Z746, 

Humbug (he mbeg), sb. (a.) colloq . 1751. 
[?j fi. A hoax; an imposition -1799. 9. An 

imposture, fraud, sham 1751. 3. Deception, 

pretence ; used interject! on ally » ' $tuft and 
nonsense I ’ 1835. 4. An impostor, a * fraud ' 

1804. g. A kind of sweetmeat (dial.) 1825. 

б. attrib. Humbugging 1819. 

Humbug (hfrmbirg), v. 1751. [f. Humbug 
sb. In 18th c. stressed humbug?) 1. tram . 
To practise humbug upon ; to impose upon, 
hoax, delude. b. To change or transfer by 
trickery 1821. 9. tntr. To practise humbug; 

to be a humbug; 4 to fool about * 1753. Hence 
Hnmbugger, a humbug, impostor. Hum* 
birggery, humbug, imposture. 

Humdrum (h»* in, dr/vm, hzrmdrmn). 1553. 
[app. reduplicated f. Hum ta x ] 

A. adj. i. Lacking variety; commonplace; 
monotonous, dull. fa. (adj. or adv.) Without 
distinction; undecided -i7ra 

1. A plain h. Sermon J. H. Newman. 

B. sb. 1. A dull, monotonous, commonplace 

fellow 1598. 9. Dullness, commonplaceness, 

monotony. Also with a and pi. 17*7. Hence 
Humdrtrm v. to proceed in a h. fashion. 

Humdudgeon (h9:mdtrd.^9n). 1785. [Cf. 
Hum sb. 1 and Dudgeon ji 9 J An imaginary 
illness. 

Humect (hi«me*kf), v. Now rare. 1531. 
[ad. L humectare, f. kumectui, f. humcre ; 
sue Humid, Humour.] 1. trans. To moisten, 
wet. 9. intr. To become moist z686. 
Humectant (hiwme-ktfint). ? Obs. 1659 
[ad. L. humectantem ; see prec.] a. adj. 
Moistening, wetting, b. sb. Med. A diluent 182a. 
Humectate (hittmekhr't), v. Now rare. 
1640. [f. L. kumeetat- ppl. stem.] *= Humect 
1. So Humecta*tlon, the action of moistening; j 
the condition of being moistened ; fliquefaction 
1.125. +Hume*ctatlve a. tending to moisten. 
Hume*ctlve. rare. 1633. [irreg. f. Hu- 
mect v. + -IVK. Cf. adaptive .] a. adj. Hu* 
mectative. b. sb. = IIumectantjA 1828. 
Humeral (hi*Mn£ral). 1615. [ad. late L. 
*humeralis t used as sb. ncut (h)umeralc, t 
humerus .] 

A. adj. z. Anat. Of or pertaining to the 
Humerus. a. Of or pertaining to the 
shoulder or shoulders 1853. 

a. H. veil (Eccl.) * an oblong vestment of silk worn 
round the shoulders in various rites and enveloping 
the hands when holding sacred vessels. 

B. sb. 1. Eccl. fa. A part of the Jewish 
sacerdotal vestment, worn on the shoulder. 
Trapp, b. -» Humeral veil (A. a). 

Humero (hiumera), comb. f. L. humerus 
shoulder, in the sense of 4 pertaining to the 
humerus and . . as humero-cubital , etc, 

|| Humerus (hiw-mervs). PI. -i. 1666. [L., 
* shoulder, (rarely) upper arm.] Anat. The 
bone of the upper arm, extending from the 
shoulder-joint to the elbow-joint; the homo- 
genetic bone in other vertebrates. 
tHumet, sb m 1500. [? a. OF. +heaumet dim. 
of heaume the bar of the helm or rudder.] 
Her. A fess or bar so couped that its extremi- 
ties do not touch the sides of the shield -159a. 
Hence Hume'tty a. said of an ordinary of 
which the extremities are couped so as not to 
reach the sides of the escutcheon. 

Humic (hitt-mik), a. 1844. [f. L. humus 
+ -ic.] Chem. Of or pertaining to humus or 
mould. H. acid , an add found in humus or 
derived from it by boiling with an alkali, 
Humlcubation (hi«mi|ki*b*i Jan). 1656. 
[f. L. humi on the ground + cubatio , f. cubare. ] 
Lying down on the ground, esp. by way of 
penitence or humiliation. 

Humid (hiwmid), a . 1549. [a. F. humide .] 
Slightly wet as with steam, vapour, or mist; 


moist, damp. b. Of diseases : Marked by a 
moist discharge 1813. 

The h. Flours, that breathd Thir morning Incense 
Milt. Mouldering walls and b. floor Goldsh, 
Hence Humi'dify v. to render h. Hu'mid-ly adv H 
•neee. 

Humidity (hi«mi*dfti). ME. [a* F. humi* 
diti , ad. L. kumiditatem , f. kumidus Humid.] 
z. The quality of being humid; moistness, 
dampness Z450. 9. concr. Moisture; damp; 

pi. the humours and juices of animals and 
plants ME. 

z. Relative H. (of the atmosphere) in Meteor el., the 
amount of moisture which it contains as compared 
with that of complete baturation at the given tem- 
perature. 

Humifuse (hi«*mifi*7s\ a. 1854. [ad. 
mod.L. humifusus, f. humi on the ground + 
fusus, fund ere .] Hot. Applied to the stalk of 
vcgetaDles when it sti etches over the surface of 
the ground, but without sending out roots. 

Humify (hi£'nufai\ t>. rare. Also tume- 
fy. 165T. [ad. late L. (h)umijicare.\ trans . 
To render humid ; to moisten. 

Humiliant (hi«mi*liant\ a. rare. 1844. 
[ad. 1. humiliautem, ] Humiliating. Mrs. 
Browning. 

Humiliate f hi Mmi liidt), w. 1533. [f. late 

T ,. kumiliat- humiliate?) *f*i. trans. To make 
low or humble in position, condition, or feel- 
ing; to humble. Also rrjl . 9. To subject to 
humiliation; to mortify 1757. 

a. T he country was humiliated by defeat Grkkn. 
IJ enr e Hnml'liatingly adv. Humi liator. 

Humiliation (huhmili/' j-m . ME. [a. F., 
nd late I., humihationem . i '! he action of 
humiliating or condition of being humiliated ; 
humbling, abasement. Formerly often ■■ 
humility. Also with a and pi. 

Where will the h. of this country end? Junius Lett. 
Incensed by multiplied wrongs and humiliations 
Macaulay. 

Humility (hirrmi liti). ME. [a. F. humi - 
////, ad. L. humihtatem. J 1. The qual ty of 
being humble or having a lowly opinion of 
oneself; meekness, lowliness, humbleness; the 
opposite of pride or haughtiness. b. With pi. 
An net of self-abasement 1619. 9. Humble or 

low condition, rank, or estate ; unpretentious- 
ness 1623. 3. A local name of several N. 

American birds of the family Scolopacidx 1634. 

x. b. With these humilities .. they satisfied the 
young k.ng 161a. a. 7 he h. of the hue Tamil 

Humin (hi£ a min). 1844. |f. Humus + 

-in.] Chem , A neutral substance said to exist 
in black humus. 

Humite (hitrmait). 1814. ff. Sir Abraham 
Hume, of London.] Mm. A fluo-silicate of 
mngnesium, long considered a variety of 
cliondrodite, but now made a distinct species. 
Hummel (hym’l), humble (htrmb’l), a . 
Sc, 1474. [Corresp. to LG. hummel , hommel 
hornless be* it; ?conn. w. H AMBLE to muti- 
late.] z. Of cattle: Hornless 1^36, ^ 9. Of 

corn or grain ; Awnless 1474- T3- Chapped. 

Holland. 

Hummel, humble, v. St. and n. dial. 
1800. (f. prec. adj ] 1. trans . To deprive of 

the horns. 9. To remove the awns from (bar- 
ley) 1800. Hence Hu*mmelled, -eled, bu m- 
bled a. Hu'xnmellcr, -eler, one who, or a 
machine which, bummcls. 

Hummer (hzrmaj;. 1605. [f. Hum vA + 
-er 1 .] A thing or person that hums. 1. An 
insect that hums ; also a humming-bird. 9. A 
person or thing marked by extreme energy, 
activity, etc. (colloq. or slang) 1681 
Humming (hzrmin), vbl. sb. 1440. [L 
Hum v + -iNG L] The action of Hum v. % 
Humming, ppl. a. 2578. [f. as prec. 4 

-ing* ] i. Tliat hums; ft hat hums approba- 
tion. Sometimes hyphened to its noun, as A.- 
bce, -top, etc. a- Of extraordinary activity. In- 
tensity, or magnitude ; brisk, 4 booming 
‘thumping*, 'stunning* (slang or colloq .) 
1654. b. Of liquor: Strong; ? frothing (colloq.) 

A Tub of h. atufi would make a Cat speak 1679. 

Humming-bird. 1637. Any bird of the 
large family Trockilidv , the species of which 
make a humming sound by the rapid vibration 
of their wings. 


6 (man), a (past), au (letfd). 9 (c*t). % (Fr. chef), 9 (ever), oi (/, eye), 9 (Fr. emu d# vie), i (sit). 1 (Psych#). 9 (what). tigpCy 
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They are all ef very small size, and are usually 
brilliautly coloured. They are peculiar to America, 
ami most frequent within the tropirs. 

at t rib. Humming-bird hawk- moth (sphinx), a 
species of hawk-moth (Macrorlossa sUliatarum\ 
whose flight resembles that of a humming-bird. 

Hummock (hzrmak). 1555. [Orig. naut ; 
source obscure. Not from hump , which is 
much later. ) 1. A boss-like protuberance, 

rising above the general level or a surface; a 
low hillock or knoll, b. A sand hill on the sea- 
shore 1793. Oeol. An elevated or detached 
boss of rock 1808. d. A protuberance on an 
ice field or floe 1818. a. In southern U.S., an 
elevation rising above a plain or swamp and. 
often densely covered with hardwood trees; a 
dump of such trees on a knoll. (The local 
form in Florida, etc. is hammock .) 1636. 
Hence Htrmmocked ppl . a. thrown into hum- 
mocks; hummocky. Hu'inmocking, the form- 
ing of hummocks on an ice field. * 
Hummocky (h»*maki), a. 1766. [f. prec. 
+ -V.] 1. Abounding in or characterized by 

hummocks. a. Of the form or nature of a 
hummock 1791. 

IlHummum (htrmem). 1634. [Corruption 
of Arab, hammnm hot bath (LiAMMAM).] An 
Oriental bathing establishment; a Turkish 
batli ; a Hamm am. 

Humoral (hi£*m 5 r&l) f a. 1543. [a. F., f. 
L. humor ; see -AL,] 1. Med. Of or belonging 

to. consisting of, or containing any of the 
humours or fluids of the body; caused by a 
disordered state of the humours 1547. b. Re- 
lating to the bodily humours; applied esp. to 
the ancient doctrine that all diseases were due 
to disorder in the humour*; as, humoral patho- 
logy 1793. fa .gen. Humid, fluid. Timme. 

HenCe HirmoraUsm, li. pathology. Htrmo 
ralist, a believer in h. pathology. Humo- 
rali-stic a. of or belonging to the humoralists 
Humoresque (hiwmSre sk), sb. 1889. ( ad. 

Ger. humorcskc , f. L. humor ; see -ESQUli.] 
Mut. A humorous or capricious composition. 
Humorism (hiM'mdriz’m). 1831. [f. as 

prec., after humorist .] 1. M*d. The doctrine 

of the four bodily humours (see Humour sb.) t 
and their relation to temperaments and to 
diseases 183a. a. Tha characteristics of a 
bumorbt (see Humorist a). Coleridge. 
Humorist, humourist (hitfm^rist). 1596. 
fa. F. humoritte , ad. mrd.L. humorist a , f. L. 
humor ; see -1ST.] fi. A fantastical or whim- 
sical person ; a faddist -1830. a. A facetious 
or comical person, a wag ; now esp . one skilled 
In the literary or artistic expression of humour. 
Also fig. 1599. 3. — Humor alist 1846. 

x. A humourist is one that is greatly pleased, or 
greatly displeased with little things Watts, a. Men 
..prefer the Conversation of Humourists before that 
of the Serious 1707. _ Hence Humori*stic a. be- 
longing to, characteristic of, or of the nature of a 
humorist t ( occas ) humorous. 

Humorize (hiw'mdraiz), v. 1598. [f. L. 
humor + -ize.J ti. intr. To comply with the 
humour of a person or thing. MaRston, a. 
To speak or think humorously' 1609. 
Humorous (hifi-mOras), a. 1578. [With 
sense x cf. late L. (h)utnorosus moist, wet. In 
other sensesi. Humour +i. Moist, humid, 
damp -161a. fa. = Humoral z. -1831. fa. 
Full of v or subject to f humours; capricious, 
whimsical ; odd, fantastic ->(833 ; moody, 
peevish -184a. 4. Full of, characterized by, 

or showing humour or drollery; facetious, 
comical 170^. 

x. The hum roin Fogge.% night Drayton. 3. Pall'd 
Appetite is h , And must be gratify'd with Sauces 
rather than Food Steelh. Hen h. to his Wife, he 
beats hit Children Pp.nn. 4. The Western American 
it always h. Besant & Rice. Heme Hu*moroua-ly 
adv , -ness. 

Humour, humor (hifl-mai, yiC-mor), sb. 
ME. [a, AF. (h)umour, OF. (h)umor, - ur , 
mod.F. hum cur L. humor cm, umonm fluid, 

moisture. Tha form humour is now usual in 
Great Britain, humor \ n U.Sw Thapronandatkm 
of the initial h is only recent. Cl Honour.j 
L Physical senses, f x. Moisture; damp ex* 
halation -1697. a. Any fluid or juice of Aq 
animal or plant, either natural o t morbid. 
Now rare or arch . ME. b. spec. Ode of the 
fotir chief fluids {cardinal humours) of the 


body (blood, phlegm, choler, and melancholy 
or black choler), by the relative proportions of 
which a person’s physical and mental qualities 
and disposition were formerly held to be deter- 
mined (see Temperament). Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. 3. One of the transparent fluid or semi- 
fluid parts of the eye, viz. the aqueous humour 
in front of the iris, and the vitreous humour, 
which fills most of the space between the iris 
nnd the retina; formerly including also the 
denser crystalline tens ME. 

1. To..sucke vp the humours Of thedanke Morning 
Jul. C. II- i. *6x a. b. He answered me tnat choler 
was the cause of my rickues 1581. f Black h. % black 
choler or melancholy. 

II. x. Mental disposition (orig. as determined 
by the proportion of the bodily humours; see 

I. a b); temperament 1475. fb. transf. 

Character, style; sentiment, spirit (of a writing, 
musical composition, etc.) -1717. a. Tempo- 
rary state of mind; mood, temper 1525; f habi- 
tual frame of mind -1676. 3. A state of mind 

hiving no apparent ground or reason; mere 
fancy, whim, caprice, freak, vagary 1565. 4. 

a. That quality of action, speech, or writing, 
which excites amusement; oddity, comicality. 

b. The faculty of perceiving what is ludicrous 
or amusing, or of expressing it; jocose imagina- 
tion or treatment of a subject. (Less purely 
intellectual than wit , and often allied to 
pathos.) 168 a. 

v. Thus lie curb© her mad and headstrong humor 
Tam. tshr. tv. i. *12. a. Was euer woman in this 
humour woo’d? Shaks. Every Man in his Humour 

II . Jons, (title). 3. These are complements, these ate 

humours L.L.L. in. i. 93. 1 haue an numor to 

knocke you indifferently well, .and that’s the humur 
of it Hen. l r t 11. i. 63. The humors of Election Day 
Hawthorne. 4. The happy comijound of pathos and 
playfulness, which we style.. h. 1854. Phrase. Out 
o/h. : displeased; out of conceit with. 

Humour, humor, v. 1588. [f Humour 
* 3 .] x. trans . To comply with the humour of; 
to indulge. a. Jig. To comply with the pecu- 
liar nature or exigencies of; to adapt oneself 
to; to act in compliance with; to fit, suit ( with 
something) 11588. t3* trans. To give a particu- 

lar style to. Walton. 

x. To h. the ignorant L.L.L. iv. ii. ja. a. The 
man That with smooth air couldst humour best our 
tongue Milt. (In wood-rarvmg) to h. the wood. 3 
This Song wnswrll humor'd by the maker 1633. 

Humoured, humored ( h i u m a j d , y ii 1 maid ), 
a. 1598. [f. Humour sb. and v . + -ed.] x. 
Having a (specified) disposition, as Good- 
humoured, etc. fa. Imaginary. Purchas. 
3. Indulged 1649. 

Hu-mourless, -orless, a. 1847. [ less.] 

Devoid of humour. 

Humoursome, humorsome (hiw-msjstfm), 
a. 1656. [f. Humour sb. + -some.] i. = 

Humorous 3. a. Indulgent 1876. 

1. The Divine Will.. not a meer arbitrary, H... 
thing Cudworth. Hence Hirmouraome-ly adv., 
-ness. 

I Hump [bump), sb, 1708. [First exempli- 
fied, x68i, in the comb, hump-backed — the 
earlier crump-backed. Of uncertain origin.J 
1. A protuberance; esp. a protuberance on the 
back occurring as a normal feature in the 
camel, bison, etc., or as a deformity in man. 
a. transf. A hummock 1838. 3. A fit of ill 

humour; sulks {slang) 1727. 4. alt rib. 1807. 

Hump, v. 1673. [*• prec.] +!• intr . To have 
a fit of ill humour, sulk, a. trans. To give 
(one) • the hump'. Thackeray. 3. trans. To 
make hump-shaped; to hunch. Also absol. 
1840. 4. To noist or carry (a bundle) upon 

the back ( Austral . slang) 1853. 5. reft. To 

exert oneself, make an enort {US. slang) 1835. 
Humpback, humtvback, sb. (a.) 1697. 
[See Hump sb.] 1, (hvrmp-ba'ck.) A back hav- 
ing a hump. a. {humpback.) A person with a 
humped back 1712. 3. — h . whale 1725. 4. 

adj. Having a hump on the back 1725. 

4. Humpback whale, a whale of the genus 
MerupAgra^ so called because the low dorsal fin forms 
a characteristic hump on the back. 

Hump-baCked, a. r68r. [See Hump sb. 
The stress varies.] Having a humped or 
crooked hack; hunched, Also transf 
Humped (hwnpt), a. 1713, [f. Hump sb. 
+ -ed *.] Haring a hump (or humps) ; haring 
the back rounded* 


Humpb (brmf inter}, (and sb .) 168 r. 

The syllable ' h’mf t ' used as an expression of 
doubt or dissatisfaction. Also sb., as a name 
for this utterance. Hence Humpb v . to utter 
the syllable 1 h’mf I ’. 

Hirmpless, a . 1868. Having no hump. 
i Hump-shoulder. 1704. [See Hump sb.] 

A shoulder raised into a hump. Hence 
tHump-shouidered a. having a hump-shoulder. 

Humpty (h»*m p u), «. 1835. [ V from next 
wd.] Humped, hump- backed. Also as sb., a 
low padded cushion seat 1924. 
Humpty-dumpty (hsni^tidirmni). 1698. 
[In sense x, ?f. Hum 3; in sense 2, from 
hump and dump , with intrusive /. ) 

A. sb. x. A dunk, 1 ale boiled with brandy', 
a. A short, dumpy, hump-shouldered person ; 
in the nursery rime explained as an egg (in 
reference to us shape); also allusively 1785. 

B. adj. Short and fat 1785. 

Humpy (hmnpi), sb. 1873. [Native oompt 9 
infl. by hump.] A native Australian hut 
Humpv (hvmpi), a. 1708. [f. Hump sb. 

+ -Y 1 .] Having humps; marked by protuber- 
ances ; humped ; hump-like. 

Humstrum (htrmstrora). 1739. [f. Hum 
v. 1 + S'irum v.] x. A musical instrument of 
rude construction or out of tune. a. Indiffer- 
ently played music 1882. 

11 Humus (hifluiJL). 1796. [L.J Vegetable 
mould; the dark-brown or black substance re- 
sulting from the slow decomposition of organic 
matter. It is a valuable constituent of soils. 
Also attnb. 

Hun (h»n). 1607. [ad. med.L. Uunni app. 
ult. from Hun-yil , name of a '1 urkic tribe. (In 
OE. J I tine, Hunas.)) x. One of an Asiatic race 
of warlike nomads, who invaded Europe c A. d. 
375, and later, under their king Attila (styled 
Flagellum Dei, the scourge of God), overran 
and ravaged a great part of it. a. transf. A 
reckless destroyer of the beauties of nature or 
art; cf. ‘Goth', 'Vandal' 1806. b. During 
the war of 1014-18, applied generally to the 
Germans, in allusion to their methods of warfare. 

a. Where furious Frank, and fiery H., Shout in 
their sulphurous canopy Campbell. 

Hunch (himj). sb. 1630. [In sense 1 from 
next; in sense 2 deduced from hunch-backed J 
X. The act of hunching ; a push, thrust, shove. 
Obs. exc. dial . a. A hump 1804. 3. A lump, 

a hunk 1790. 4. US. A presentiment 1904. 
Hunch (hmj), v. 1581. [First traced in 
the comb, hunch-backed , substituted for bunch 
backed in the second Quarto of Rich. III. IV. 
iv. 8x.] 1. tntr. To push, thrust, shove. Also 

fig. dial . a. trans . To push, shove, thrust 
dial. 1659. 3. trans. To compress, bend, or 

arch convexly 1678. 

a. Hunching and Juxtling one another 1668. 3. He 
sat . . hunched up, with his knees and his chin together 
1893. 

Hunchback, hunch-back. ijia. [f. 

Hunch sb. + Back sb. \ x. (hz»-nj|ba;*k) A 
hunched back 17x8. a. (hz>*nf|bsek) ■= Hump- 
back sb. a. 171a. 3. attrib. Hump-backed 

1850. So Hu*nchbacked a. having a protuber- 
ant or crooked back. 

Hundred (hirndr&l), sb. and a. [OE. hun- 
dred, pL - red , -redu, hundred neut. , corresp. to a 
Gothic type *hunda-rafi, lit. the tale or number 
of xoo.] i. The cardinal number equal to ten 
times ten, or five score. Symbols 100 or C 
a. As sb. or quasi-sb. In sing;., usually a 
(arch, an) h. t emphatically one h.\ in expressing 
rate, the h. In pi., hundreds. After a numeral 
adj., hundred is generally used as a collective 
pi. (Cf. dosen.) OE. b. As adj. or quasl-adj., 
lollowed immediately by a pi. (or collective) 
noun OE. c. T he cardinal form hundred is 
also used as an ordinal when followed by other 
numbers, the last of which alone takes the 
ordinal form; e.g. 'the hundred -and-first’, etq. 
a. Often used indef. for a large number ME. ; 
also, for a definite number more than five score 
1469. 8* In England, etc,: A subdivision of a 

county or shire, having its own court; ad so 
formerly the court. Chlltem Hundreds ; see 
Chiltern. OE. b. A division of « county » 
Delaware x6ax 4. « Hun deed we ig«t i 54 * 

x. Add one round h. Pop*. Tickets fabricated by 


ft (Ger. K£ln). 9 (Fr. p*w). ft (Ger. Muller'). U (Fr. dene). # (curl). € (e*) (thrre). I (/i) (r*fh). f (Fr. tore). 5 (fir, fora, rortti). 
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the h. 1885. Some hundreds of men were present 
(mod.). Eight h. of the brave Cowpejl b. The h. and 
one odd chances [mod.). Phr. The Hundred Days, 
the period of the restoration of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
after his escape from Elba, ending June aa, 1815. 
a. Phr. Great or long A. 1 usu. — 120. 3. It is certain 
that in some instances the h. was deemed to contain 
exactly 100 hides of land F. W. Maitland. Comb. 
Hundred-court, in Eng. Hist, the court having 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within a tenitorial 
hundred. 

Hundredal (hp*ndr£d&l), a. 1863. [f. 

Hundred 3 + -au] Of or pertaining to a 
territorial hundred. 

Htrndredary. 1700. [ad. med.L. hundre- 
danus ; see next and -ARY. J « IIUNDREDER I. 
Hundreder, -or (hu’ndredor, -pi). 1455. 

[f. Hundred 3 + -er 3 ; in med.L. hundred a- 
rius .] x. The bailiff or chief officer of a hun- 

dred. s. An inhabitant of a hundred, esp. one 
liable to serve on a jury 1501. 

Hundredfold (hxvndrgdfjuld). ME. [f. 
Hundred 4- -fold. ] 1. adj. A hundred times 

as much or as many. 9. adv. A hundred times 
(in amount). Now always a (an) k. ME. 3. 
sb, A hundred times the amount or number 
ME 

a. Armies which outnumbered them ah. Macaulay. 
3. Some [brought forth] an h. Matt. xiii. 8. 

Hundredth (h<rndr£fl)>), a . (jA) ME. [f. 
Hundrkd 4- -th. J i. Coming last in order of 
a hundred successive individuals. 9. sb. A 
hundredth part 1774. 

x. Hundredth part : one of a hundred equal parts 
into which a whole is, or may be, divided. 

Hundredweight (hu ndred welt). 1474. ff. 
Hundred* Weight. The pi. is unchanged 
after a numeral or an adj. expressing plurality, 
as many.] An avoirdupois weight equal to 112 
pounds ; prob. orig. to 100 pounds, whence the 
name. Abbrev. cwt. (formerly C.). 

Locally it has varied from xoo to 120 lb. j in U.S. it 
Is now usu. 100 lb. 

Hung (Iipij), ppl. a. 1641. [pn. pple. of 
Hang v. J x. Suspended ; (of meat) suspended 
in the air to be cured by drying, or to become 
high 1655. 9. Furnished with hanging things 

1648; t having pendent organs -1785. 3. US. 

Of a jury : see Hang v. I. 6 b. 

Hung, pa. t. and pple. of Hang v. 
+Hu*ngar. 1565. fa. Ger. Ungar.) 1. A 
Hungaiian -x6o6. 9 . A gold coin of Hungary, 

worth about 5J. -1756. 

Hungarian (hrqgesTifin). 1553. [f. med.L. 
H angaria.] A. adj. 1. Of, belonging to. or 
native of Hungary 1600. ta. Thievish; needy, 
beggarly (with play on hungry) -1608. 

>• H. horse, H. leather, a. Merry IV. I. iii. 23. 

B. sb. x. A native or inhabitant of Hungary; 
a Hungarian horse; the language of Hungary 
1553. ta. (With play on hunger.) A hungry 
person, a great eater -163a. 
tHunga*ric, a. 1661. [ad. med.L. Hungari - 
eus.] - Hung\rian a. 1. -1694. 

H . fever : an old name for typhus fever. 

Hungary (htrqgAri). 1450. [ad. med.L. 
Hungaria, L Hungari , Ungari , l/tigri , Ugri, 
med.Gr.Oi/77pot, Ger. Ungarn, names applied 
to the Magyars.] 1. A country of central 
Europe, formerly a part of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. *f*a. A Hungarian 1502. 

//. water \ a^ distilled water, made of rosemary 
flowers infused in rectified spirit of wine 1698. 
Hunger (htrqgaj), sb. [OE. hunger , - ur 
5 — OTeut. *huygru-. j x. The uneasy or pain- 
ful sensation caused by want of food ; craving 
appetite. Also, the exhausted condition caused 
by want of food. Often personified. 9. Dearth , 
famine. Obs. or arch . OE 3. transf and 
fig. Strong desire or craving 1548. 

I. For strong hounjguer he cnede loude ME, The 
parent of all industries is H. Drummond. 

Lontb. h. -march, a march undertaken esp. by un- 
employed to call attention to their condition ; h.-rot, 
a disease in corn o: fcaitle due to deficient nourish- 
merit; h.-strike sb ^ refusal by a prisoner to take 
food, in order to obtain release ; also vb. 

Hunger (hp-ggoj), v. [OE hyngran (later 
Aingrian), f. hungr Hunger sb.) ti. imfers. 
as m it hungers me : 4 there is hunger to me 1 , 

I am hungry -ME 9. intr. To feel or suffer 
hunger, be hungry OE. 3. transf. and fig. 
To longer, to hanker after 1440. +4. trans. 

To hare a hunger or craving for; to desire 


with longing -1563* 5. To subject to hunger; 

to starve, tarnish 157 e;. 

s. 1 hunger d and yhe me fedde Ham polk. 3. Blessed 
are they which doe h. and thirst after righteousnesse 
Matt . v. 6. 

Hunger-bit, a. ME. - next. 
Humger-bitten, a. [OE. hungerbiten .] 
Pinched with hunger; famished, starved. 
Hungered (h» rjgaid), a. arch. ME. [Partly 
aphet. f. A-hungered, partly pa. pple. of 
Hunger v. 5.] Hungry; famished, starved. 
Hu ngerer. ME, [f. 1 Iu>gkr v . + -er 1 ] 
One who suffers hunger ; one who longs. 

Hu*ngerly, a. Obs. or arch. ME. It. Hun- 
ger sb. 4 -ly 1 .] Hungry-Iooking; having a 
famished look. So Hu’ngerly adv. hungrily, 
greedily, Obs . or arch. 155 7. 
fHu*nger-starve, v. ME. [f. Hunger sb. 
+ Starve */.] trans. To starve with hunger; 
to starve -1879. 

Hungry (htrggri), a. [OE. hungrig , - reg 
: — WGer. type *hungrag s f. Hunger sb.; see 
-V 1 .] x. Having the sensation of hunger; 
feeling pain or uneasiness from want of food ; 
having a keen appetite. Also transf. 9. a. 
Famine-stricken. ? Obs. ME. b. Of food: 
Eaten with keen appeiite. Now rare or Obs. 
155a. 8. a. Of food, etc.: That leaves one 

hungry. Hence fig. Unsatisfying. Nowror*. 
1561. b. Inducing hunger (rate) 1611. 4. 

transf. and fig. Eager, greedy, avaricious ME. 
5. 1 More disposed to draw from other sub- 
stances than to impart to them’ (J.); esp. of 
land, etc. : Not rich or fertile, poor ; of rivers : 
Not supplying food for fish. 1 Applied formerly 
also to hard waters, acrid wines, etc. 1420. 

1. Hee hath filled the h. with good thincs Luke i. 53. 
transf. Yomi Cassius has a leaue and h. looke Jul. C. 
t. iL 194. a. a. In the sowre li tyme Chaucer. 3. 
b. A h. sermon Thackeray. 4. The h. flame devours 
the silent dead Port 5. Flat tracts of h. pasture 
ground Kfatinge. Hence Hu’ngrily aiiv. Hu*n* 
griness. 

Hunk (hr/qk), sb. 1813. [Identical with 
West Flem. hunke (ten hunke brood a hunk of 
bread).] A large piece cut off ; a thick or 
clumsy piece, a lump; a hunch. 

Hunker (hrrrjkai), sb. I \S . ? Obs. 1849. 
[app. f. Hunks sb. +-er.] In U.S. politics: 
A conservative, one opposed to innovation or 
change; a nickname first used in the State of 
New York about 1845. Hence Hu’&kerism, 
Hunkers (hxrgk^iz), sb. pi. Sc. 1785. [?] 
In the phr. on one's hunkers , in a squatting 
position, with the haunches, knees, and ankles 
acutely bent. 

Hunks (hrnks), sb. Also hunx. 160 a. 
[Origin unkn.J A surly, crusty old person ; 
now usu., a close-fisied, stingy man ; a miser. 
They all think me a close old h. Earl, Orrery. 

Hunnish (hmiij), a. [f. Hun * -ish 1.] 
Of, pertaining to, or like the Huns Byron. 
fHunt, sbl [OE. hunta hunter OTeut. 
type *hun/on~.) A hunter; a huntsman -1807. 
Hunt (hmit), sb? ME. [f. Hunt v ] 1. 
The act of hunting; the act of chasing wild 
animals for sport ot for food ; the chase. b. 
fig. and gen. Pursuit, as of a wild animal ; a 
search, esp. a diligent search 1605. 2. a. A 

body of persons engaged in, or associated for 
the purpose of, hunting with a pack ol hounds 
iS79* tb. Game killed in hunting. Cymb.ui. 
vl. 90. c. The district hunted 1857. 3. 

Change-ringing. (C f. Hunt v. 7.) 1684. 

x. The h. in vp, the mome is bright and gray Tit. A. 
11 ii. 1. b. On a h. for lodgings ’.852. a. c. Within 
the Heytbrop h. [mod.). 

Hunt (htmt), v. [OE huntian OTeut. 
type *hunt6jan .] x. intr. To go in pursuit 
of wild animals or game; to engage in the 
chase. Also of animals : to pursue their prey. 
2. trans. To pursue (wild animals or game) 
for the purpose of catching or killing ; to chase 
for food or sport; ofien spec, to pursue with 
hounds. Also said of animals. OE. 3. (fig. 
and gen.) intr. To search (after or for any- 
thing), esp. with eagerness ME.; trans. to 
search for (esp. with desire or diligence) ; to 
endeavour to capture, obtain, or find ME.; to 
track 1579. 4. trans. To pursue with force, 

violence, or hostility ; to chase or drive away 
or out ME Also fig. 5. To scour (a district) 


in pursuit of game ; spec, to make (a district) 
the field of fox-hunting; fig. to examine every 
corner of 1440. 6. To use in hunting 1607. 

7. Change-ringing . To alter the position of a 
bell in successive changes so as to shift it by 
degrees from the first place to the last (hunting 
up), or from the last to the first (h. down) 1684. 
1. The dog kinds.. love to h. in company Goldsm. 

а. The King he is hunting the Deare L.L.L, iv. iii. 1. 
Sathanas. .dayly hunteth to take thy aoule 1 ^26. 
e neuer huntit benefice x 57^- I hunted the seams 

still farther up the glacier Tyndall. 4. He might 
lay his account with being hunted out of society 
ScorT. 5. He hunted the Cottesmore country 1875. 

б. To rear, feed, hunt, and discipline the pack SoMha- 
villk. 

Phrase. To h. counter t nee Counter adv. x ; h. the 
slipper, a pai lour game in which a ring of players 
passes a slipper covertly while a player in the middle 
tries to get hold of it 1766. 

Hunter (htrntai). ME. [f. Hunts/. + -erL] 
x. A man who hunts; one engaged in tha 
chase of wild animals ; a huntsman. b. fig . 
and gen. One who searches eagerly for some- 
thing. (Usu. in comb., as jortune-h., etc.) 
ME. 9. A horse used, or adapted for use, in 
hunting 1655. A dog used in or adapted 

for hunting 1591. 3. An animal that hunts its 

prey ; spec. hunting- spider 1658. 4. = Hunt- 
ing-watch 18s'. 5- a/trib. 1483. 

Comb, hunter** mass, a shortened mass for 
hunters eager for the chase 1595 i hunter’s moon, 
a name for the full moon next after the Harvlst 
moon. 

Hunterian (hpnti»-ri&n), a. 1807. [f. 

Hunter + -ian.] Of or belonging to John 
Hunter (1728-1793), or his brother William 
Hunter (1718-178 *), famous Scottish surgeons. 
Hu-nting, vbl. sb. OE [-ingL] The action 
of Hunt v. Also Comb. So Hu*nting pp.\ a. 

Comb. : h.-box, a small country .house for h. ; -case, 
a watch-case with a hinged cover to protect the 
glass; -crop, a straight whipstock with a leather 
loop for insertion ot a thong or lash ; -dog, a dog 
used for hunting ; also, the Hyena-dog of S. Africa, 
which hums in packs; -field, the ground on whit h a 
hunt is going on ; also, the body of mounted huntsmen 
following the hounds; -flask; -horn, a horn on 
which signals are blown in hunting ; on a side-sarlHle, 
the second pommel on the near side ; h. leopard, 
the Cheetah [Ee/ts jubata) ; -piece, a picture repre- 
senting a hunting scene; -seat, a count ry-liouse 
occupied only during the hunting season ; -fibirt U.S . , 
a trapner’s shirt, ong. made of deerskin and orna- 
mented ; -song, a song sung during a hunt, or relat ing 
to hunting ; -watch, a watch having a hunting-case 
to protect the glass. 

Hu-nting-ground. 1777. [f. Hunting 

vbl. sb.) A disli ict nr tract of country adapted 
for hunting, or in which hunting is practised. 
Also fig. 

Happy hunting.ground[s : those expected by the 
American Indians in the world to come; hence, the 
future state. Also fig. a favourable place for hunting, 
collecting, etc. 

Huntress (hirntr^s). ME [f. Hunter* 
-ess.] 1. A woman (or goddess) who follows 
the chase. Also transj. and fig. 9. A mare 
used for hunting X858. 

Huntsman (lMn.tsm&n\ 1567. [f. hunfs 
genitive of Hunt sb. + M an. ] 1. A man who 

hunts, a hunter. 9 . spec. The manager of a 
hunt, who takes charge of the hounds and 
directs the pursuit of game 1596. 

Comb, h.’a cup 9 Sarracrn 'a putpurea , a N. Amer. 
plant so called from its pitcher-shaped leaves. 

Hu-ntsmanship. 1631. [-ship.] The posi- 
tion, office, or business of a huntsman ; the art 
of hunting. 

Hunt's-up. 1537. Oiig. the hunt is up, an 
old song or tune sung or played to awaken 
huntsmen in the morning, and also used as a 
dance. lienee : a. An early morning song; 
tb. a disturbance, uproar. Obs. or dial. 

a- Hunting thee bence, with Hunts-vp to the day 
Shahs. 

Hup, hupp (hup), inlerj. 1733. A call to 
a horse to quicken bis pace. Hence Hup v . 
intr. to shout hup, to urge on a horse. 
HuTCheon. Sc. and north. ME. [OF. hcri- 
chon.) A hedgehog. 

Harden : see Harden. 

Hufclieft, sb.pl. Sc, 1535. [?] The but- 
tocks, the hips. Also//. 

Hurdle (hfl'id’l), sb. [OE. Ayr<&/:-OTeut 
type % hurdilo-% , f. OTeut. *hurdt-s, pre-Teut 


le (min), a (pass), qu (lwd). v (c«t). g (Fr. ch*f). a (ever), ai (I, eye). 9 (Fr. can d* vie), i [sit), i (Psych/), p (what), p (£**)• 
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*Jbrtfs ; cf. L. cratis hurdle, Gr. k vprla wicker- 
work, Skr. Jtrt to spin, eft to fasten together.] 
i. A portable rectangular frame, o-ig. having 
horizontal bars interwoven or wattled with 
withes of hazel, willow, etc.; -^wattle; but 
now often an open frame, like a field gate ; used 
chiefly to form temporary fences, sneep-pens, 
etc. b. A kind of frame or sledge on which 
traitors used to be drawn through the streets 
to execution ME. c. Port if , etc. A wattled 
hurdle, used to lay upon marshy ground or 
across a ditch to provide a firm passage, or 
for other purposes ME. a. Anything formed, 
like a hurdle, of crossing bars or grating M 1C. 

Comb, h.-race, a race in which the contestants 
have to jump over hurdles ; also the hurdles . Hurd- 
ler, one who makes hurdles or runs in hurdle-races. 

Hu-rdle, v. 1598. [f. prec. sb.] +1. tram. 
To construct like a hurdle; to wattle. 2. To 
enclose or mark q^with hurdles 163a. 
bush-harrow 1733. 4. intr. To compete’in 

a hurdle-race 1896. 

Hurds: see Hards. 

Hurdy-gurdy (hz>-idi|g£ idi). 1749. [App. 
echoic.] 1. A lute-like instrument, having 
strings (two or more of which are tuned as 
drones) ; the strings are sounded by the revo- 
lution of a rosined wheel turned by the left 
hand, the notes being obtained by the action 
of keys which stop the strings. Now applied 
pop. to the barrel-organ, a. (More fully hurdy- 
gurdy wheel.) An impact wheel driven by a 
tangential jet of water which strikes a series of 
buckets on the periphery. U.S. 187a. 

Hure. MIC. [a. OF. hure hair of the 
head, head.] +1. A cap -1482. a. The head 
of a boar, wolf, or bear 1844. 

Hurkaru, var. of Hircarra. 

Hurl (hi>il), sb. ME- ff. Hurl v.) i. 
The action or an act of hurling 1530. a. The 
stick or club used in the game of hurling 1791. 
3. Swirl (rare) ME. +4. Strife, contention; 
tumult -1653. 

Hurl (hfcd), v . ME. [In early ME. con- 
fused with hurtle , also with harl to drag ; 
assoc later w. whirl.] 1. tntr. To move with 
violence or impetuosity ; to rush ; to dash. 
Ohs. or arch. a. trans. To drive or impel with 
impetuous force or violence ME. 3. trans. To 
precipitate, throw down, overthrow (lit. and 
fig.) ME. 4. To throw or cast; to fling; fto 
* throw' in wrestling ME. b. spec . To play 
the game of hurting 1766. 5. transf. and fig. 

To throw out or forth (words, threats, rays, 
etc.) with force 159a 1 * 6 . intr. To roar or 

bluster as the wind; to howl -1598. 

a. Amr hurled his troops.. in vain against the solid 
walls of Babylon 1884. 3. Raised to power and hurled 
from it Macaulay. 4. Hector and Aiax h. their 
lances at each other 1874. 5. Hurling defiant e toward 
the vault of Heav’n Milt. P. L. 1. 6 <>q. 

Hu-rlbat. 1440. [ar*p. f. Hurl v. + Hat 
jJ.*] +1. ? Some form of club; rendering L. 

aclys & small javelin -1656. fa. Used to 
render L. csestus Ckstus 2 -1791. 3. *= Hurl 

sb. a. 1820. 

Hurl-bone, late var. of Whirl-bone. 
+Hurled, a . 1460. [Cf. mod.Du. horrel 

(-vocf).] Deformed or distorted, as a club-foot 
-1647. 

fHurlement. 1585. [f. Hurl v. + -ment.] 
Rush, violence ; confusion -1618. 

Hurler (hSulw). 1440. U- Hurl v . + 

-ER 1 .] x. One who throws with violence 
1533. a. spec. One who plays cither game of 
Hurling 160a, 3. One who contends ©r 

strives 1440. 

Hurley (hflvxli). Also burly. 1825. [f. 
Hurl v.] x. The Irish game of hurling 
1841. a. The stick or club used in this game; 
a club or cudgel of the same shape 1825. 3. 

The ball used in hurling 1856. 
f Hurley-backet. Sc. 1539. [Cf. Hurl v.~] 
x. A sport consisting in sliding down a steep 
place in a trough or sledge, as in tobogganing 
-1810. a. An ill-hung carriage. Scott. 

Hurling (hiEilii]), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Hurl 
v . + -ING .] x. Throwing; esp. with violence, 
a. a. A game, closely akin to hand-ball, once 
popular in Cornwall 1600, b. In Ireland, a game 
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resembling hockey 1966. +3- Strife ; commotion 
-1576. f4. The violent rushing of wind; the 

sound of this; rolling of thunder -1668. 

a. &. H. taketh his denomination from throwing of 
the ball Carew. 

fHurlpit, -pool, var. ff. Whirlpit Obs., 
Whirlpool. 

fHuxiwind. 1509 [f. Hurl v . for Whirl 


Com- 


■/.] B Whirlwind -164a 
Hurt * “ 


nrly (h£> jli). 1596. [f. Hurl v.] 
motion; strife. 

Hurly-burly (hpjli^y ili), sb., a., and 
adv. 1539. [Formed on the phr. hurling and 
burling. The simple Hurly is later.] 1. sb. 
Commotion, strife, uproar, confusion. (For- 
merly a dignified word.) a. adj. Attended 
with commotion or disturbance; tumultuous 
1596. t3. adv. Tumultuously; confusedly 

-1704. 

«. When the Huiley-burley's done, When the Bat- 
taile’s lost, and wonne Mach. i. i. 3. Hence Hurly- 
burly v. to throw into, or make, a hurly-burly. Ohs. 
or arch. 

Huronian (hiurJo*ni&n\ a. 1862. [f. 

Huron + -IAN.] Geol. Of or belonging to 
I ,ake Huron ; a term at one time applied to a 
dixision of the archoean series of rocks as found 
in Canada. 

Hun* (hfti, burr), v . Obs. exc. dial. ME 
[ Echoic.] intr. To make a dull sound of 
vibration or trilling. 

R is the Dogs Letter, and hurreth in the sound 
1L Tons. 

Hurrah (hura*, h/ra*), hurray fhur/i*, 
h#i*i a ), int. and sb. 1686. [A later substitute 
for Huzza. The form hurrah is literary and 
dignified ; the popular form is hoot ay d\ 

A. int. A shout expressive of approbation, 
encouragement, or exultation; used esp. as a 
•cheer’ at public meetings, etc. 1716. 

Hurrah for brown Autumn 1 hurrah! hurrah! 1845. 

B. sb. 1. A name for this shout 1686. fja. 
Rcpr. F. houra, Russian urd: The shout of 
attack of the Cossacks; hence, an attack 1841 

Hurrah's nest x a disorderly mass', a state of con' 
fusion or disorder. U.S. 

Hurrah-, hurray-, v. 1 798. [f. prec.] 1. 
intr. To shout 1 hurrah 1 * 9. trans. To en- 

courage with shouts of 1 hurrah I ' ; to 1 cheer ' 

1 832. 

+Hurrer. ME. [f. Hure sb. cap + -er 1.1 
A maker of, or dealer in, hats and caps -1766. 
Hurricane (hzrnk^n, -k/a),j£. 1555. Also 
Tfuricane. [a. Sp. huracan, *furacan, from 
Canb.] 1. Primarily, one of the violent wind- 
storms or cyclones of the W. Indies; hence, 
ny storm in which the wind blows with terrific 
violence. Also iran sf. and fig. ta. A crowded 
fashionable assembly at a private house -1805. 

x. The winds are. .stark mad man herricano Fuller. 
fi?. A h. of cheers 188a. 

Comb . : h.-bird, tho frigate-bird f -deck, a light 
upper deck or platform in some steamers 5 so -decked 
a , having a h.-deck 1 -house, a shelter at the mast- 
head for die look-out man 1 also, a kind of round-house 
on deck ; -lamp, a lamp so conslruued as not to be 
extinguished by violent wind. j 

Hence Hurricane v. intr. to make a commotion ; j 
trans. to blow upon as a h. 

fHurrica-no, sb. 1605. Also ffuricano. 
x. An early form of Hurricane, 2. Applied 
to a waterspout -1627, 

a. The dreadfull spout, Which Shipmen doe the H. 
call Tr. 4 Cr. v. 11.172. Hence Hurrica*no v. 

{ rare \ to whirl or drive as a hurricane. 

Hurried (hn-nd), fipl. a. 1667. [f. Hurry 
v. -f -ED b] Driven along, done or performed, 
with a rapidity due to pressure or want of 
time; characterized by hurry; full or haste; 
hasty. 

1. Haste Of midnight march, and h. meeting here 
Mii.t. P. I v. 778. A h. moment 1899, embrace 1855. 
Hence Hu'rried-ly adv. t -ness. 

Hurrier (hr-riai). 1611. [f. Hurry v. + 
-er l .] One who hurries (see the vb.). 

Hurry (hzrri), sb. 1600. [Orig. the sb. is 
identical in sense with Hurly. Senses 2 and 3, 
together with the earliest uses of the vb., based on 
the element hurr, have a more immediately ono- 
matopoeic origin.] +1. Commotion, agitation ; 
tumult -1842 ; excitement, perturbation -1789. 
9. Excited, hasty, or impetuous motion; rush. 
Now rare or Obs, 1659. 3. Action accelerated 

by pressure or want of time; undue haste; the 


hurt 

condition of being obliged to aet quickly; eager- 
ness to get something done quickly 1692, 
b. Qualified by no or any (with neg. implica- 
tion): Need for hurry 1849. 4. advb. 1796. 

1. Too much h. of spirits Mme D’Arbi.ay. a. Ah. 
of hoofs in a village street Longf. 3. There is no h. 
in the designs of God 1870. b. Is there any h. ? {mod.). 

5. as adj. (U.S.), hurried. 

Hurry (lurri), v. 1590. [See Hurry j£.] 
x. trans. To carry, convey, or causa to go 
with excessive haste 15(52; to carry or drive 
with impetuosity or without deliberation to 
some action, conduct, or condition of mind 
1595 ! tto drive with impetuous motion -1696. 

9. intr. To move or act with excited haste, 
or effort at speed. Hurry upt make haiste 
(col log.) 1590. +3. trans. To agitate; to 

harass, worry. Ob r. exc. dial. -1848. 4. To 

urge to greater speed ; to hasten unduly 1713. 

x. A second fear.. Which madly hurries her she 
knows not whither Shaks. To h. you into an act of 
unjust aggression Thirlwall, a. Nature never 
hurries, never takes leaps 1871. 3. Her form wasted, 
her spirits were hurried Ht. Martinkau. 4. H. up 
the tea {mod.). Hence HllTTyingly atlv. 

Hurrygraph (harngrnf). Z/.S. 1861. [f. 
Hurry + graph.] A hurried sketch or im- 
pression. 

Hurry-scurry (hzrri, skxrri), adv., adj., 
and sb. col log . 173a. [Reduplicative f. Hur- 
ry v . : cf. Scurry v.] x. adv. In disorderly 
haste, pell-mell 1750. 9. adj. Characterized 

by hurry and commotion 1732. 3. sb. Th© 

hurrying and disorderly rushing of a number; 
a rush 1754. Hence Hu-rry-sca-rry v. intr. 
to run or rush in confused and undignified 
haste. 

Hurst (hwst). Also hirst, etc. [OE. hyrst 
: — OTeut. type *hursti-z. A freq. element in 
place-namas, as in Chislehurst , Anther it, ate.] 

I. 1. An eminence, hillock, knoll, or bank, 
esp. one of a sandy nature; a ford made by a 
bed of sand or shingle. a. A grove of trees ; 
a copse; a wood ; a wooded eminence OE. 

x. We are hound to drive the bullocks All by hollow's, 
hirsts, and hillocks Scott, a. Hursts that house the 
boar 1871. 

II. Terhn. senses. (Connexion with prec. is 

doubtful.) 1. The frame of a pair of millstones 
1710. 9. 'I he ring of the helve of a trip- or 

tilt-hammer, winch bears the trunnions 1825. 

Comb . ; h.beech, the Hornbeam: -frame sense 
II. a. 

Hurt (hint), sby ME. [app. n. OF. hurti 
(mod. heurte), f. hurter, heurter\ see Hurt w. 
The sense ‘injury' is purely Eng.] +1. A 
knock, blow, or stroke causing a wound or 
damage -1844. a « Bodily injury so caused; a 
wound; a lesion; damage ME. 3 .gen. Harm, 
wrong, damage, detriment ME, 
x. Of the great disordering of horses with the hurts 
of our English arrowes 1590. a. Herhes. .To heelo 
with youre hurtes hastily Chauckk. A mortall h, 
Shaks. 3. What h. can it do you 1 Dickkns. 

Hurt (hfrit), sb 2 1562. [a. F. heurte j\ 
Her. A roundel azure ; usu. held to represent a 
hurtleberry. 

Hurt (hiJjt), sb . 5 Now dial. 154a. [Of tin- 
certain origin. J — Hurtleberry. 

Hurt (hpit), v. Pa. t. and pple. hurt. ME. 

[ app. a. F. hurter (now heurter) to bring into 
collision, knock against, etc. Of ooscuro 
origin.] 

I. '1 rans. uses. ti. To knock, strike, dash 

(a thing against another, or two things together) 
-1634. + a « To knock, strike, give a blow to 

(so as to wound or injure) -1662. 3. To causO 

bodily or physical injury or pain to ME. 4* 
gen. To injure, do harm to ; to wrong ME. 5, 
To give mental pain to; to distress, vex, offend 
1526. 

a. Whan burgh \>c body hurte was Diomede Ch auce* 
3. I haue foughten with a knyeht..I am sore hurte 
and he botho Malory. 4. Trcssilian . . bad much 
hurt his interest with her Scott. 5. I own I was hurt 
to hear it Sheridan. 

II. Intr. and absol. uses. ti. intr. To 
strike, dash (on or against something); to 
come into collision ~x6ax a. absol. To cause 
injury, do harm ; to cause or inflict pain ME. 
3. intr. for pass. To suffer injury or pain. 
(Now only colloq.) ME. 

a. They shall not h. nor destroy in all my holy 
mountains Isa, xl 9. 3. Does your hand still h .1 

1898. 
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Harter i (hflutai). 147a. [-er L] One 
who or that which hurts or injures. 

1 shall not be a h. if no helper Braum. & Fl. 

Hurter 8 (hfi jtai). MK. [ad. F. kurtoir, 
f. hurter Hurt tf) i. The shoulder of an 
axle, against which the nave of the wheel 
itrikes; also, a strengthening piece on the 
shoulder of an axle. a. a. A beam fixed on 
a gun-platform, to stop the wheels of the gun- 
carriage from injuring the parapet. b. A 
wooden or iron piece fastened to the top-rails 
of the lower gun-carriage or chassis, to check 
the motion of the gun. 1828. 

Hurtful (hfiutful), a. 1506. [f. Hurt 

sb. 1 + -ful.] Causing hurt or injury ; harmful, 
noxious, noisome. Hence HuTtfuMy adv., 


Hurtle (hfi-Jt’l), sb. poet, and rhet . 1773. 
[f. next.] The action or an act of hurtling; 
dashing together, collision, conflict; clashing 
sound. 

Hurtle (hfl*Jt ? l), v. Now only lit. or arch. 
ME. Tapp, a dim. and iterative of Hurt v. 
to ‘ strike with a shock ’.] 

L trans. 1. = Hurt v. I. 1. ». To strike 

or dash against ; to come into collision with. 
Also fig . ME. a* To drive violently or swiftly ; 
to dash, dart, shoot, fling, cast. Often con- 
founded with hurl. By Spenser, erron., To 
brandish. 1590. 

a The ragged clndery masses hurtling one another 
In the atmosphere 1881. 3. An arrow, hurtel'd ere so 
Mgh Marvell. 

II. intr. 1. To strike together qr against 
something, osp. with violence or noLe ; to 
dash, clash, impinge ; to meet in shock and 
encounter. Also fig. ME. a. To emit a 
sound of collision ; to clatter ; hence, to move 
with clattering; to come with a crash 1509. a* 
To dash, rush, hurry ; esp. with noise 1509. 

x. Together hurtled both their steedes Fairfax, a. 
The noise of Battel hurtled in the Avre Jul. C. 11. ai. 
as. 3. Pell mell the men came hurtling out 1873. 

Hurtleberry (hfivit’lberi). 1460. [app. a 
deriv. of HURT sb.*} The fruit of Vaccinium 
Myrtillus, or the shrub itself ; the whortleberry 
or bilberry; also applied to other species of 
Vaccinium , and to the Huckleberry. 
Hurtless (hn JtlAs), a. ME. [f. Hurt 
+ -LESS.] x. Free from hurt ; unhurt a. 

Causing no hurt; harmless 1549. 

x. On lionet shall hurtlease soc, And on the dragon 
tread 1586. a. H. blows Dryden. Hence Hu*rt> 
ltBs-ly adv., -nesa. 

Husband (h*rzb&nd% sb. [Late OE. htls- 
honda, -bunda, f. hits house + late OE. tbdnda, 
bunda , a. ON. bdndi, peasant owning his own 
house and land, freeholder, franklin, yeoman ; 
orig. pres. pple. of bit a, bda to dwell, have a 
household.] 

L fi. The master of a house, the male head 
of a household -M E. 2. A man joined to 
a woman bv marriage. Correl. of wife. ME. 
Also trans f. of animals and fplants 1553. 

s Thou hast no h. yet, nor 1 no wife : Gtue me thy 
hand Com. Err. in. 11. 68 By marriage, the h. ana 
wife are one person in law BixcKsroNX. 

II. fi. One who tills and cultivates the soil; 
a cultivator, farmer, husbandman. In early 
north, use, a manorial tenant. -1697. 9. The 

manager of a household or establishment; a 
housekeeper; a steward. Obi. exc. in spec, 
applications. 1450. 8* With qualifying epithet. 
A saving, frugal, or provident man ; an econo- 
mist. (Cf. Housewife.) Now rare or arch . 

15 10 

x. He was accounted, the greatest H., and most 
excellent Manager of Bees in Cornwall 17.13. *• 

Ship's husband \ an agent appointed by the owners 
to attend to the business of a ship while in port| esp. 
to sec that the ship is in all respects well found. Now 
Utile used. 3. 1 had been so good a h. of my rum, 
that 1 had a great deal left Da Fox. 

Husband (hzrzb&nd), V. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. 1. trans . To till (the ground), to dress or 
lend (trees) ; to cultivate. Also fig. 9. To 
administer as a good householder or steward ; 
to manage with thrift and prudence; to econo- 
mize ; also, to save 1440. 

x. Husbanding the Vallies which lie nearest to them 
Hsyun. a. We were obliged to h, our ammunition 

1748. 

II. x. trans. To provide or match with a 

husband ; to mate 1565. 9. I'o act the part 
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of a husband to; to become the husband of, to 
marry 1601. b. fig. To espouse (an opinion) 
1883. 

x. I am husbanded with such a Clowne 160a. a 
Husbanding his means, with the hope of ultimately 
husbanding a wife 1843. Hence Hu*sb&ndable a, 
(rare), capable of being economically used; ht for 
cultivation. 

Hu*sbandage. 1809. [f. Husband sb. + 
-age.J The commission or allowance paid to a 
ship's husband. 

Hu*sbandland. ME. [f. Husband sb.+ 
Land.] An old northern term for the holding 
of a husband or manorial tenant, yardland, 
virgate; the land occupied and tilled, by the 
tenants of a manor, in contradistinction to the 
demesne lands. 

Hu'sbandless, a. 1546. [-less.] Un wed- 
ded ; widowed. 

Hu'Sbandlike, a. ami adv. 1542. [Like a. 
and adv. ] After the manner of a husband. 
Husbandly (hzrzbandli), a. 1573* [-lyI.] 
1. Belonging to or befitting a husband ; marital 
1581. 9. 1‘ertaining to a husbandman or to 

husbandry. ? Obs. 1573. f3- Thrifty, saving, 

economical -1734. So Hu'abandly adv. 
thriftily, frugally, economically. 

Husbandman (hzrzljandmden). PI. -men. 
ME. [f. Husband In early use 

often two wds.] x. A man who tills and culti- 
vates the soil ; a farmer. Also fig. ta. *= 
Husband sb. 1. x. ME. only. +8« “ Hus- 
band sb. II. 3. Steele. 

Husbandry (htrzb&ndri]. ME. [-RY.] 
ti. Domestic economy. tb. trans f and fig. 
Management (as of a household) -1658. 9. 

The business of a husbandman ; agriculture, 
farming ME.; f industrial occupation generally 
-1639. ts- concr. Household goods; agri- 
cultural produce ; land under cultivation; the 
body of nusbandmen on an estate -1628. 4. 

(Good or bad) economy ; absol. economy, thrift, 
profit ME, 

1. The h. and mannage of my house Merck. V . ill. 
iv. 25. a. The chief branch of h. is the rearing of 
sheep 1806. 3. Spoones and stooles, and al swith 

housbondrye Chaucer. Ye are g odd is husbandrye 
Tindalk x Cor. iii. 9. 4. Good h. and frugality are 

quite out of fashion 1745- _ 

Hush (hef), sb. 1601. [f. Hush v . 1 Rare 
bef. 19th c.j Suppression of sound ; silence ; 
stillness, quiet 
It is the 0. of night Byrow. 

Hush (hnf), a. arch. 1602. [Modified f. 
IIusht a.] Silent, still, hushed. Haml, 11.ii.508. 
Hush (h®J), v. 1 1546. [app. f. HushT a.] 
x. trans . To make silent, still, or quiet; to 
silence. 9. transfi and fig. To suppress; to 
allay, lull, pacify. Also with up. 1632. 3. 

intr , To become or be silent, quiet, or still. 
Also co l log. with up. 1561. 

a. Phr. H. up : to suppress mention of ; to keep 
from getting known. 

Hush ». 2 dial. 1613. To shoo. 

Hush, v. 3 n. dial. 1750* [Echoic.] trans. 
To send or let forth (water) with a rush ; spec. 
in Lead Mining , to send a rush of water over 
a sloping surface, in order to uncover ore, and 
separate it from earth and stones. 

Hush (bnj), int. 1604. [I^ater form of 
Husht int . , or imper. of Hush v. 1 ] A com- 
mand to be quiet ; silence I 
Hu*sh-boat, -ship. [Hush #W., vX\ An 
armed ship disguised as a peaceful vessel to 
lure German submarines in the war of 19x4-18. 

Hushed (hrft) , ppl. a. 1609. [Historically 
for Husht, but treated later as pa. pple. of 
Hush v. 1 ] Silenced, stilled, quieted. 

No more 1 but hush'd as Midnight Silence go Dryden. 

Husher — usher : see Huisher, 
Hush-hush. 1979. Reduplic. of Hush «W*, 
used attrib. to denote anything to be kept 
specially secret. 

Hush-money. 1709. [See Hush vX\ 
Money paid to prevent disclosure or exposure, 
or to hush up a crime, etc. 

Husht, int. Now dial. ME. Hush int. 
Husht (hnft), a . arch. ME. [Varies with 
Must, and whist, from the inter), forms. It 
was at length felt as a pa. pple., as if kush-t 9 
whence a new vb. Hush. Now treated as a 
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variant spelling of hush'd, Hushed.] Silent* 
still, quiet ; later. Rendered silent. 

Eucn as the wind is h. before it rameth Shahs. 

Husk (hpsk), sbfi [Late ME. huske ; pos- 
sibly f. OE. hits house.] x. The dry outer in- 
tegument of certain fruits and seeds ; a glume 
or rind ; spec, in U.S., the outer covering of an 
ear of maize or Indian corn. a. ta. The cori- 
aceous wing-case of an insect ; an elytron, b. 
T he shell or case of a chrysalis ; a cocoon (? 
arch.). 155a. 3. techn. ' The supporting frame 

of a run of millstones’ (Knight) 1875. 4* 

transfi and fig . The (usually worthless) outside 
or exterior of anything 1547* . 

x. The husk« that the swine did eate Luke xy. 16. 
a. The dragon-fly ..An inner impulse rent the veil Of 
his old h. Tennyson. 4. A few huskes of reason 1644. 

Husk (hxrak), sb.% 172a. [In sense 1 ? t. 
prec.; in sense 2 app. f. Husky a.] 1. A dis- 

ease affecting cattle ; a short dry cough. 9. 
Huskiness 1816. 

Husk (hz?sk), vy 1562. [f. Husk j^. 1 ] 

tra7is. To remove the husk from. 

Husk (btfsk), v* local. 1577. [Goes with 
Husk jA*] intr . Of cattle : To cough a;, when 
suffering from the husk. 

Husked (htfsktj, a. 1583. [f. Husk sbA 
and v. 1 ] +1. Furnished or covered with a 

husk -1686. b Stripped of the husk 1607. 

Husking (h» akii)), vbl. sb. 1721. [f. Husk 
v. 1 + -ING A .j The action of Husk r. 1 spec, in 
U.S . The removal of the husk from Indian 
corn; hence, a gathering of neighbours and 
friends to assist a farmer in husking his com ; 
called also h.-bee. 

Fair dayi h. at Colo a 1712. 

Husky (hxrski), sb. 1864. [Corruption of 
Eskimo.] An Eskimo ; the Eskimo language , 
an Eskimo dog. 

Husky (hxrskf), a. 155a. [f- Husk sb 1 + 
-Y 1 .] x. Full of, containing, or consisting ol 
husks ,* of the nature of a husk. 2. Dry as q 
husk; arid (lit. and fig.) 1590. 3- Of persons 

and their voice : Dry in the throat, so that the 
sound of the voice becomes more or less a 
hoarse whisper 1722. 4. l/.S. and Canadian 

col log. Tough, strong, hefty ; also as sb. 1884. 

*. His voice was h. with anger Lonof. Hence 
Htrekily adv. Htrekiness (in aense 3). 

||Hu*oo. Also huse. 1706. fmed. L., a 
OHG. hit so; cf. Hausen.] The great sturgeon. 
Acipenser huso, of the Black and Caspian Seas. 

HuS8, sb. dial. Also tUUBe. 1440. [?J 

The dog-fish. Also attrib. 

Hussar (huzau). 1532. Hungarian 

hussar, orig. ‘freebooter, freelance', later 
'light horseman’, (ult.) ad. It. corsaro, corsare 
Corsair. Not from Magyar buss twenty.! 
1. One of a body of light horsemen organized 
in Hungary in the 15th c.; hence, the name of 
light cavalry regiments formed elsewhere in 
Europe imitation of these. 9. transfi. and 
fig. A skirmisher; a free-lance in literature or 
debate 1768. 

i. Black or Death H., one of the ‘Black Brun*. 
wickers' (hussars with black uniform) who, irytlie 
war with France. 1800-13, neiihei gave nor received 
quarter j hence fig. I belong to the Black Huwayiof 
Literature, who neither give nor receive criticism 
Scott. 

Hussite (hxrsait,hu-s3it). 153a. [ad. mod. L. 
Husstta (usu. pi.), f. John Huss, or Hus, ong. 
of Husinec, in Bohemia.] A follower of John 
Huss, the Bohemian religious reformer of the 
15th c. Also attrib. or adj. 

Hussy, huzzy (hirzi), sb. 1530. [Phonetic 
reduction of Housewife, q.v.] fi. House- 
wife x. -1800. 9. Arustic, rude, opprobrious, 

or playfully rude mode of addressing a woman 
1650. 3* In some rural districts « Woman, 

lass; hence, A light or worthless woman; an 
ill-behaved or mischievous gill; a jade, minx. 
Also joc. and in raillery. 1647. +4* * House- 
wife 3. -1824. 

fHust, interj. [A natural utterance, enjoin- 
ing silence.] A sharp whispered sound enjoin- 
ing silence: « Hist I StI Hush 1 (Chaucer.) 
So tHust a . silent, quiet, bushed. 

Hustings (hsrstin). Usu. in pi. hufitingo. 
f OE. h listing, a. ON. kds-fiing, house-assembly, 
a council held by a king, earl, etc., as dist 
from the general assembly of the people (the' 
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OE . folc-gemdt).') i. (In form busting.) An 
assembly for deliberative purposes, esp. one 
summoned by a king or other leader; a council. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 9. (In form husting, yfi. hus- 
tings.) A court held in the Guildhatl of London 
by the Lord Mayor, Recorder, and Sheriffs (or 
Aldermen), long the supreme court of the city 
OE. f3* (In form hustings , constr. as sing.) 
The upper end of the Guildhall, where this 
court was held ; the platform on which the I 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen took their seats 
-1761. 4. The temporary platform on which 

candidates for Parliament formerly stood for 
nomination, and while addressing the electors. 
Hence, the proceedings at a pai liamentary 
election. 17x9. Now u.S., any place where 
political campaign speeches are made. 

& When the rotten hustings shake Tennyson. 

ustle (hzrs’l), v. 1684. [ad. Du .hiisselcn, 
hutselen to shake, to toss, freq. of Du. hu/sen.) 
ti. trans. To shake to and fro, tOaS (money in 
a hat, etc.). Also absol . -1801. 9. To push 

or knock about unceremoniously; to jostle in 
a rough or violent fashion. Also fig. Also 
with into, out of , through. 1751. b. To urge 
forward in a rough unfastidious fashion 1887. 
3. tntr . To push roughly against. Also absol. 
1823. b. intr \ To push or elbow one’s way 
1855. 4* * nir To hurry, to bustle, to make 

a push 1821. 

a. Heading was hustled by a gang of pickpockets 
1798. b. He hustles the cob into a canter 1887. 4. 

The King had hustled along the floor Scott. Hence 
Hu*stle sb. the act of hustling ( pitch and h pitch- 
arid-toss 1688); in U.S. , 'push . 

Hustl©-cap (hnVl ( k8e p). ? Obs. 1709 [f. 

Hustle v. (sense i)+Cap sb.~\ A form of 
pitch-and-toss, in which the coins were shaken 
in a enp before being tossed. 

Hustlement (hfs'lm&it). Obs. exc. dial. 
ME. | a. OF. (h)ostillemrnt, later out-, f. 
(h)osfiller, mod. outiller to furnish, fit out with 
tools, f. OF. (h)ostil, mod. outil tool.] House- 
hold furniture; chiefly pi. household goods. 
Hustler (hr-staz). 1825. [f. Hustle v. + 
-ER l . ] 1. One who hustles; one of a gang of 

pickpockets who work on this plan. 9. orig. 
U.S. One who works with impatient energy. 
1886. 

Huswife, etc. : see Housewife, etc. 

Hut (hi>t), sb. 1545. (a. F. kuttc, a. MHG., 
Ger. kiitte, perh. : — OTeut. *hudjd, f. root 
hud-, And* of OE. hydan to hide.] 1. a. Mil. 
A wooden structure for the temporary hous- 
ing of troops. Also transf. b. A small 
dwelling of rude and mean construction, often 
of branches, turf, or mud. In Australia, a 
stockman’s cottage 1658. 9. The back end or 

body of the breech-’:>in of a musket 1853. 

1. Dining off black bread.. in a Swiss peasant's h. 

$ut (hrt), v. 1659. [a. F. hut Ur refl , f. 

hutU\ see prec. sb.] x. trans. To place in a 
hut or huts; to furnish with a hut or huts. 9. 
tntr. To lodge or take shelter in, a hut or huts; 
to go into winter quarters, as troops 1807. 

1. Some of the men are hutted, but the officers are 
•till in tenti 1879. 

HutCh (htnj ), sb. [ME. huche , huccke , a. 
F. huche : — ruecLL. .hutica; ult. etym. obscure. j 
1. A chest or coffer, in which things are stored. 
9. A box or box-like pen or house in which an 
animal is confined, as a rabbit-hutch 1607. b. 
Applied contemptuously to a hut or cabin, or 
joc. to a small house 1607. 8* Techn. a. 

Short for bolting-hutch 1619. b. A box for 
washing ore x88x. c. A box-like carnage, 
wagon, truck, etc. for use in agriculture, 
mining, etc. 1744. d. As a measure *= about 
9 cwt. 1802. 

a. b. I cannot express what a satisfaction it was to 
me to come into my old h. D* Fox. 
t Hutch, a. 1694. [app. a var. of IIulch 
a.; but cf. Hue*-.] Hunched, humped, gib- 
bous; chiefly m h» back -1668. 

Hutch, v. 1574. [f. prec. sb.] X. trans , 
To put or lay up In a hutch or chest. Also fig. 
a. To wash (ore) in a hutch. (Recent Diets.) 
tHutchot 157 a. [ad. F. f £ nuchcr to call.) 
Afar. A bugle -x66i. 

Hutchinaoniaa (hwtfins#>*ni£n). 1753- 
[Sea -iam.J 
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A. adj. Of or pertaining to John Hutchinson 
(died 1737), a writer on natural philosophy, 
who interpreted the Bible mystically, ana op- 
posed the Newtonian philosophy 1765. 

B. sb. An adherent of the above. 

|l Hutia (hwtf'a). fiSp.) Any rodent of the 
West Indian genus Capromys. 

Hutment (hn-tment). 1889. Accommoda- 
tion in huts; an encampment of huts. 

Huttonian (hm^u nihn), a. 180a. [See 
-tan.] A. adj. Of or relating to James Hutton 
the geologist (1726-1796), who maintained 
Rgainst Werner the igneous or plutonic origin of 
basalt, granite, etc. B. sb. An adherent of 
Hutton's geological principles 1802. 

Huxter, etc., obs. ff. Huckster, etc. 

Huyghenian (haigf ni&n), a. 1704. [f. 

Hnygktns + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to Christian 
Huyghens, a Dutch mathematician and astro- 
nomer (1629-95). 

H. eyepiece, a negative eyepiece invented by Huy- 
Khens, consisting of two plano-convex lenses, with 
their plane sides towards the eye. 

Huzz (hrz), v. 1555- [Echoic; cf. whizz.'] 
intr. (rarely trans.) To buzz. 

Wi* ’is kittle o' steam Huzzin an 1 matin' the blessed 
fellds Tennyson. 

Huzza (hrzS% huza*), int. and sb. 1573. 
[app. a mere exclam. ] x. * */. A shout of exulta- 
tion, encouragement, or applause ; a hurrah 
1682. 9. sb. The shout of huzza 1573. 

a. They made a great h- or shout at our approch 
Evelyn. 

Huzza (hu7&-, huza), v. Also -ah, -ay 
(hvzfi’), v. 1683. | f. prec.] x. intr. To shout 

huzza. 9. trans. To acclaim with huzzas 1688. 

a The way of the world, which hu?zays all pro- 
sperity Thackeray 

Hw-, a freq. OE. initial element (: — OTeut. 
\w-. pre-Teut. later Wh-, q.v. 

Hy, obs. f. High. 

Hyacine, corrupt f. Hyacinth (sense 1). 

Hyacinth (hai-SsinJi). See also Jacinth. 
1553. [Ult. ad. Gr. vo/ciyffos hyacinth (flower 
and gem) of unkn. origin, explained in Greek 
myth as the name of a youth beloved by 
Apollo; see sense 9.] 1. A precious stone, 

a. Repr. Gr. idueiuSos, L. hyacinthus, a stone of 
a blue colour, prob. the sapphire, b. In mod. 
use, a reddish-orange variety of zircon; also 
applied to varieties of garnet and topas of 
similar colour. c. Her. The name for the 
colour tennl or tawny 1704. 9. A plant, a. 

Repr. Gr. u&kivOos, L. hyacinthus , a name for 
some flower; according to Ovid a deep red or 
purple lily. It was said to have sprung up 
from the blood of the slain youth Hyacinthus, 
and to have the letters AI, or ALAI, on its 
petals. Now only Hist, or poet. 1578. b. 
Eng. name of the genus Hyacinthus (N.O. 
Lilt act * ), bulbous plants with spikes of bell- 
shaped six-parted flowers, of various colours; 
e^p. H. Orientalis , a native of the Levant. 
Also applied to allied plants of similar habit 

3. A Dird ; a kind of water-hen with purple 
plumage, as the genera lonomis and Porphyrto . 

4. attrib esp. in reference to the reddish- 
orange colour of the gem, or the blue and 
pm pie colour of the flower 16*14. 

a O hyacinths 1 for ay your At keep stllk Nay, 
with more marks of woe your leaves now fill Drumm. 
of Hawth. b. Wild or Wood H. (of Britain), 
Scilla nutans (=* Blukbkll a); (of N. America), 
Scit/a or Comassia Fraser i ’ 4 The h.-hued hills 

Hence Hyaci'nthian a. of or pertaining 


Ouida. 

to the h. ■ hyacintbiue. 

Hyadnthlne (h9i,&si*nbin, -sin), a. X656. [ common Ox lip,, is'cert'ainly ah. bet ween the primroee 
iad. L. hyacinthus ■. see -me.] i. Of the j d* cow.hp D«w.«. 


HYBRIDISM 

Thro* scudding drifts ti»* rainy Hyades Vext the 
dim sea Tennyson. 

Hyaena, var. of Hyena. 

Hyaiescent (hai,ales<fnt), a. [f. Gr. vaAoi 
+ -KSCBNT. | Becoming hyaline or glassy. So 
Hy&le'scence, the process of becoming or con- 
dition of being hyaline. 1864. 

Hyaline (hai'&lin, -din), a. and sb. i66x. 
[ad. L. hyalinus , a. Gr udAo'Of, t. Vakos, 
glass.) 

A. adj. Resembling glass, transparent as 
glass, crystalline, vitreous. (Chiefly techn.) 

B. sb. x. 'A sea of glass like unto crystal* 
(Rev. iv. 6) ; hence poet, for the smooth sea, 
the clear sky, or anything transparent 1667. 

a. Anat. and Biol. a. The Hyaloid mem- 
brane of the eye. b. Hyaline cartilnge, i.e. 
ordinary cartilage, as dist. from fibro-cartilage, 
etc. c. = Hyaloplasm (see Hyalo-) 1864. 

1. On tho cfeer H., the Glas&ie Sea Milt. P.L. 
vii. 619. 

Hyalite (hoi-fibit). 1794* [f. Gr. HaKot 

glass* - me.) Min . A colourless variety of 
opal, occurring in globulai concretions. 
llHyalitJs (h9i,abrtis). 1847. [f. as prec. + 
-it is. ) Path, inflammation of the vitreous 
humour of the eye. 

Hyalo- (hcii&lp), comb. f. Gr. tiaAor glass. 

Hy “olograph [Gr. .ypa$o? that writes], 'an in- 
strument for etching on a transparent surface'; so 
HyaIo*graphy, * the art of writing or engraving on 
glass ’ (Webster). Hy*alophane IGr. Klin. 

a barium feldspar, found in transparent crystals. 
Hy'aloplasm IGr. nkaona], Biot, transparent homo- 
geneous protoplasm ; hence Hy&lopla'Smic a. 
tHyalotype, a positive picture, copied on glass 
from a negative on glass. 

Hyaloid (hoi'Moid). 1835. [a.F. hyaloide , 
or ad.L., a. Gr. vaXotibrjs, i. vakos ; see Hya- 
line.] 

A. adj. (Chiefly Anat.) a. Glassy, hyaline. 

b. Connected with the hyaloid membrane. 

eu H. coat or membrane , a thin transparent mem- 
brane enveloping the vitreous humour of the eye. 
b. H. artery , canal, vein [Syd. Sac. Lex.). 

B. sb. 1. Anat . The hyaloid membrane; sett 

A. a. 1838. 9. « Hyaline B. i. 1844. 

|| Hyalooema (ha^alpnrina). 1855. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. vakot + vjjfia thread.] The glass-rope 
sponge, which roots itself to the sea bed by A 
long stem twisted of fine siliceous threads. 

Hybem-, erron. sp. of Hibkrn-. 

Hyblsean (haiblr&n), a. Also Hyblean. 
1614. [f. L. Hyblrus (f. Hybla, Gr. + 

-an.] Of or pertaining to the town of Hybla 
in Sicily celebrated for its bees; hence poet. 
honied, sweet, mellifluous. 

Busy as H. swarms 168a. So Hy*blan a. 

Hybodont (hi lxTd^nt). 1836. [f. Gr. Woe 
hump -f bbovs, uborr- tooth.) 

A. sb. A shark of the extinct genus Hy bo- 
don or family Hybodontidse, with conical com- 
pressed teeth. 

B. adj. Belonging to the Ilybodontidve 1879* 

Hybrid (hai-brid). i6ox. [f. L. hybrida % 

more correctly hibrida ( ibrtda ), offspring 
of a tame sow and wild boar; hence, half 
breed.) 

A. sb. x. The offspring of two animals or 
plants of different species, or (less strictly) 
varieties ; a half-breed, cross-breed, mongrel. 
9. transf. and fig. Anything derived from heteror 
geneous sources ; in Phi lot. a composite word 
formed of elements belonging to different lan- 
guages 1850. 

1. Grotesque hybrids, half-bird, half-beast 1851. At 
the best we [English] are but hybrids 1861. The 


hyacinthus ; see -ine.] 
colour of a hyacinth (gem or flower). (Chiefly 
as a poetic epithet of hair, after Horn. Od, vi. 
931 ) a. Of, made of, or adorned with hyacinths 
l6 7S- 3* Like the boy Hyacinthus 1847. 

x. Hyacinthin locks Round from his parted forelock 
manly hung Clustring Milt. P \ L. iv. 301. 3. The h. 
boy, for whom Morn well might break and April 
bloom Emerson. 

|| Hyades (hoT&d/z), sb. jd. Rarely Hy- 
ads. ME. [a. Gr.*r<t 5 «f fern. pL, pop. conn, w. 
fittv to rain, but perh. f. Sr, h & t swine, the L. 
name being suculn Kttle pigs.) Astro H. A 
group of stars near the Pleiades, the chief of 
which is the bright red star Aldebaran. 


B. adj. i. Produced by the interbreeding 
of two different species or varieties ; mongrel, 
cross-bred, half-bred 1775. »• transf. and fig. 
Derived from heterogeneous sources ; composed 
of incongruous elements ; mongrel 17x6. 

a. H. bill, a hill in Parliament combining tha 
characteristics of a public and private bill, wntch is 
referred to a A. committee, Le. a committee nominated 
partly (as in a public bill) by the Hour of Commons, 
and partly fas in a private bill) by the Committee of 
Selection 

Hence Hybri*difcy, K condition. 

Hybridism (hai-bridU’m, hi-b-). 1845. [f. 
( prec. + -ism. 1 t. The fad or condition of 
• being hybrid; also, the production of hybrids; 


0 (Ger* Kffln). i (Fr. pern), u (Ger. Mtfller). U (Fr. d«ne). v (c*rl). 6 (€•) (there). f{») (w/n). g (Fr. foxre). 5 (fir, firm, *7rth). 



HYBRIDIZE 

cross-breeding. a. Philol. The formation of 
a word from elements belonging to two differ- 
ent languages 1862. So Hybridist# a hybridi- 
ger. / 

Hybridize (hoi’briddiz, hi "b-), v. 1845. [f. 
Hybrid + -IZE.J z. trans. To cause to inter- 
breed and thus to produce hybrids. a. mtr. 
a. To produce a hybrid or hybrids between 
two distinct species or varieties 1853. b. To 
cross or interbreed 1862. Hence Hybrid!' 
sable a. capable of hybridization. Hy^bridisa* 
tion, the formation of hybrids ; cross-breeding. 
Hybridizer, one who produces hybrids by 
cross-breeding. 

Hybridous, a. Now rare or Obs. 1691. 
[f. L. hybrida + -ous. (The only word of the 
group m Johnson.)] ^ Hybrid a . 

Hydage, obs. f. IIidagk. 

Hydatic (haidae'tik), a. 1710. [ad. Gr. 
toariKos watery. Cf. F. hydatique.] J’ertam- 
ing to or of the nature of a hydatid ; watery 
So fHyda'tical a. 

Hydatid (hri-dStid, hi-d-), sb . (a.) Chiefly 
in pi . ; formerly in L. form hydatidea (hidae*- 
tidfz). 1683. [ad. Gr. toaris, toarib- a drop of 
water, etc. Cf. F. hydatid/.) Path . 1. A cyst 
containing a clear watery fluid, occurring as a 
morbid formation in the tissues of animal 
bodies ; esp. one formed by and containing the 
larva of a tapeworm (esp. of Txrtia echinococ- 
cus) in its encysted state. a. attrib. or adj. 
Of or belonging to hydatids ; of the nature of 
a hydatid ; containing or affected with hydatids 
1807. 

Hence Hydati'diform (also contr. Hydatiform) 

a. having the form or character of a h. 

Hydr-, the usual form of Hydro- bef. a 
vowel. 

Hydra (hai'diA). ME. (first as ydre, idre, 
from Fr.). [a. L., a. Gr. vbpa.] 

I. 1. Gr. Myth. The fabulous many-headed 
snake of the marshes of I^erna, whose heads 
grew again as fast as they were cut off; at 
length lulled by Hercules. 9. trans f. and Jig. 
An evil resembling the Lernaean hydra, esp. in 
the difficulty of its extirpation 1494. 3* rhet. 

Any terrific serpent or reptile 1546. 4. A 

water-snake 1608 5. Astron. An ancient 

southern constellation, represented as a water- 
snake or sea-serpent. Its chief star is Alphard 
or Cor Hydrae 15*59. 

1. Worse Then Fables yet have feign'd, or fear con- 
ceiv'd, Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera's dire 
Milt. P. L. 11. 628. a. The h. of revolt lay stunned 
and prostrate Mkrivale. 

H. Z.ool. (pi. usu. hydrae.) A genus of 
Hydiozoa, consisting of freshwater polyps of 
very simple structure, the body forming a 
cylindrical tube, with a mouth surrounded by 
a ring of tentacles with stinging thread-cells. 
(So named by Linnaeus (1756), because cut- 
ting it in pieces only multiplies its numbers.) 

b. The sexual bud or medusa of any hydroid 
hydrozoan ; so called from its resemblance to 
an individual of the genus Hydra 1865. c. 
Hydra tuba : a larval or non-sexual form of 
hydroid in certain Hydrozoa, of a trumpet-like 
form 1847. 

Hydracid(hoidrsesid). 1826. [f. HYDR(o-d 
+ Acid. Cf. F. hydra cide. ] them. An acid 
containing hydrogen , as dist. from an oxyacid, or 
oxacid , containing oxygen ; now applied esp. 
to the halogen acids, or simple compounds of 
hydrogen with chlorine, bromine, iodine, etc. 
IlHydrsemia (hsidrrmia). Also hydre- 
mia. 1845. If. Hydr(o- b + Gr. -a lyua, f. atf*a 
blood.] Path. A watery condition of the blood. 
Hence Hydrarmic, -emic a. of the nature of 
or affected with h. 

Hydragogue (harilr&gpg). 1638. [a. F. 

hydragogue, or ad. L. , a. Gr. topayarybs convey- 
ing water, f top- + dyuv.] 

A. adj. Of medicines : Having the property 
of removing water or serum, or of causing 
watery evacuations. 

B. sb. [sc. medicine or drug.] 1658. 

Hydramide (hardr&maid). 1865. [f. 

H ydrJo d+ Amide.] Chem. A tertiary dia- 
mide formed by the action of ammonia on 
certain aldehydes. 
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Hydramine (hei'drAmein). 1877. Lf- 
Hydr(o- d + Amine.] Chem. An oxethene 
base; an amine containing hydroxyl substitu- 
tion compounds of ethyl. 

|| Hydrangea (haidrse'nd^/AV 1753. [mod.L. 
Hydrangia (Linn.), f. Gr. tof>- (Hydro-) + dyyos 
vessel (in allusion to the cup-like form of the 
seed-capsule). Cf. F. hydrangle .] A genus 
of shrubs (N.O. Saxifragacex ), with white, 
blue, or pink flowers in large globular clusters; 
esp. the Chinese species //. horlensis, com- 
monly cultivated in Great Britain. 

Hydrant (hai'drfint). 1828. [Irreg. f. Gr. 
top- (Hydro-) + -ant 1 . Of U.S. origin. J An 
apparatus for drawing water directly from a 
main, consisting of a pipe with one or moie 
nozzles, or with a spout or the like. 
Hydranth (hai'draen))). 1874. [f. Hydra 
II + Gr. avOos flower. | Zool. One of the non- 
sexual zooids occuri ingin colonial Hydrozoa. 
Sometimes extended to any hydioid (fiee or 
colonial). 

i| Hydrargyrum (haidia'jd^TtfrcO. 1563. 
[mod.L. hydrargyrum , altered from L. hydra r- 
gyrus , a. Gr. vSpbfryvpos artificial quicksilver, 
f. top- (Hydro-) + apyvpos silver.] Quick- 
silver, mercury. Symbol Hg. Hence Hy- 
rtra’rgyral, -ate, *ic, -ous adjs. mercui lal. Hy- 
dra'rgyrism, ||Hydrargyro*sia, mercurial 
poisoning. 

|l Hydrarthrosis (haitlra-r^isis). 1861. 
[f. Hydr(o- b t Arthrosis. J Path. Dropsy 
of the joints. 

Hydrastine (haidrae'stainV 1876. [f. mod 
L. Hydrastis + -ine . ] a. An alkaloid obtained 
from the root of Hydrastis Canadensis , a N. 
American ranuncuLceous plant. b. A medi- 
cine consisting of this alkaloid mixed with 
berbenne and resin. 

Hydrate (hai'dnJt), sb. 1802. [f. Gr. top- 
(HydRO-) + -ATE 1 I C.] Chem. A compound 
of water w ith another compound or an element, 
e.g. hydrate of chlorine. Formerly, and still by 
some, applied also to a Hydroxide, e.g. 
KOH, potassium hydrate; NH 4 OH, ammo- 
nium hydra’e. Hence Hydrate v. trans. to 
combine chemically with water; to convert 
into a h. Hydrated a. chemically combined 
with water or its elements ; formed into a h. 
Hydra’tion, the action of hydrating or condi- 
tion of being hydrated; as water of h., as con- 
trasted with water of constitution. 

Hydraulic (haidrjHik). 1626. [ad. L. 
hydraulicus , a, Gr. f. (tlosp, vbp- 

water + ab\ 6 s pipe. Cf. F. hydraulique.] 

A. adj. z. Pertaining to water (or other 

liquid) as conveyed through pipes or channels, 
esp. by mechanical means; belonging to hy- 
draulics 1661. 9. Applied to various mec hani 

cal contrivances operated by water-power, or 
in which water is conveyed through pipes ; e.g. 
a h. crane , engine, machine, motor 1656. 3. 

Applied to substances which harden under 
water and so become impervious to it ; as A. 
cement, lime , mortar 1851. 

1. //. wining', a method of mining in which the 
force of a powerful jet of water is used to wear down 
a bed of auriferous gravel or earth, and to carry the 
debris to the sluices where the particles of gold are 
separated. a. H. belt, an endless woollen band 
passing over rollers for raising water by absorption 
and compression. H. block ( Shipbuilding ), a hy- 
draulic lifting-press made to occupy the place of a 
building-block beneath the keel of a vessel in a re- 
pairing-dock, so as to raise the vessel when needed. 
H. elevator , lift, a lift or hoist worked by k power. 
//. main, in gas-works, a large pipe containing water, 
and receiving the pipes from ihe several retorts, which 
dip below the surface of the water so that tne raw 
gas is partly purified on its way to the condenser. 
tl. press — Hydrostatic Press. H. ram, an auto- 
matic uurap in which the kinetic energy of a descend- 
ing column of water in a pipe is used to raise some 
of the water to a height above that of its original 
source; also applied to the lifting piston of a hydro- 
static press. //. valve , a valve formed by an inverted 
cup with its edge under water over the upturned open 
end of a pipe, so as to dote the pipe against the 
passage of air. 

B. sb. a. Short for h. engine, press, etc, b. 
Applied hydraulic force. Z729. 

Hence THydrau'Ucal a. =» prtc. A. Hy- 
drau'lically adv. by means of h. power or 
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appliances. Hydrau'licking vbl. sb. h. min- 
ing. 

Hydraulico-, comb. C Gr • topav\ucbs Hy- 
draulic. 

||Hydrau*licon. PI. -a. 1570. [a. Gr. 

topavbiKvv (vpyavov) : see Hydraulic.] An 
ancient musical instrument in which water was 
used, prob. to regulate the pressure of the air; 
a water-organ. 

Hydraulics (haidrp'liks). 1671. [PI. of 
Hydraulic; see -ics.l The department of 
science which deals with the conveyance of 
water or other liquids through pipes, etc., and 
with the mechanical applications of the force 
exerted by moving liquids. Often used more 
widely, as - hydrokinetics or hydrodynamics. 

Hydrazine (haidrAzain). 1887. [mod. f. 
Hydr(ogen + Azo- (for azote) + -INE.] Chem. A 
colourless stable gas, with strong alkaline reac- 
tion, N 2 H 4 . Also extended to a class oi com- 
pounds in which one or more of the hydrogen 
atom> in this are replaced by a univalent radi- 
cal, as Ethyl A. N*Ha. Call#. 

Hydremia, -ic: see Hydremia, -ic. 
||Hydria (hai'driA, hi-dria). PI. -ae. 1850. 
[L., a. Gr. topla a water-pot.] A water pot; 
in Archseol. a large Greek jar or pitcher for 
carrying water, with two oi three handles. 
Hydriad (hordriskl). 1864. [a. Gr. toptd % 
(yvp<pri).] A water-nymph. 

Hydrftc fhai-drik), a. 1854. [f- Hypr(o- 

GEN) -IC. J Chem. Of hydrogen, containing 
hydrogen in chemical combination ; as in A. 
chloride *=- hydrogen chloride or hydrochloric 
acid. 

Hydride (hai-draid). 1849. [f. Hydr(o- d 
+ -IDE. | Chem. fa. = Hydrate in the earlier 
sense. b. Now, a substance formed by the 
union of hydrogen with an element or a radical 
Hydriform (hardnf^iiri), a. 1822. [See 
Hydra and -form.] Hydra-shaped; having 
the form of the h>dra polyp. 
fHydriodate (haidrarod/t). 1823. [f. as 

next + -ATE 1 1 c.J Chem . A hydriodide -1851 
HydriodiC (haidroi,p*dik), a. 1819. [f. 

Hydr(ogen) + Iod(ink) + -IC.] Chem. Con- 
taining hydrogen and iodine in chemical com- 
bination. H. acid, the simple combination of 
hydrogen and iodine, also called hydrogen iodide 
(HI), a colourless very soluble gas, of strongly 
acid properties and suffocating odour. £>o 
Hydriodide (hsidrai-odaicl), a compound of 
h. acid with an organic radical (or, formerly, 
with an element). 

Hydro- (haidr<?\ bef. a vowel also hydr-, 
* Gr. to p(o-, comb. f. CSa /p water. Hence : 

a. Miscellaneous terms, in which hydro - has the 
sense of * water ’, as 111 hydrography , etc. ; or is loosely 
combined, as in hydrogeology { etc. 

b. In medical and pathological terminology, hydro- 
is prefixed (a) to names^ of parts of the body, to denote 
that such part is dropsical or affected with an accu- 
mulation of serous fluid, as hydrocardta, etc. 1 also, 
in the combination hydropneumo to express the 
presence of water and air, as in hydrvpneumopericar- 
dium , etc. ; (b) to names of diseases or diseased for- 
mations, denoting the accompaniment of dropsy or of 
an accumulation of serous fluid, as kydrocack/xia, 
-y, ^diarrhoea, etc. 

c. Prefixed to names of minerals, hydro- denotes a 
hydrous compound. 

d. In mod. chemical terms the prefix hydro- origi- 

nally meant combination with water. Hence, as this 
often implies combination with the hydrogen of the 
water, hydr{o- has become the regular combining form 
of hydt ogen , like oxy - for oxygen, etc . Prefixed to the 
name of a compound substance hydro- usually means 
the addition or substitution of hydrogen in it> constitu- 
tion, e.g. benzoin hydrobenzom CuHiiOf, 

etc. 

( e. In mod. zoological terminology, hydro- Is tisrd 
in the nomenclature relating to members of the class 
Hydrozoa and th«.ir organs or parts. 

f. Den vs. of Gr. i&ous 'sweat ' have been errors, 
wniten hydro - instead of hidro-, e.g. hydroadenitis 
inflammation of the sweat glands. 

Hydrobaro'meter, an instrument for determining 
the depth of the ocean from the piessure of the super- 
incumbent water. Hydrobranch [Gr. Bpdyxi* 
fills I, Zool. a member of the Hydrobreuuhiata , a 
division of | 
water only 

to the Hy 

ttav\6t stem] a., Zool. pertaining *to or characteristic 
of the liHydrocau'tus or mam stem of the ccenosarc 
of a hydrozoan. || Hydr oce 'phalli [Gr. ««+aAij], 


(man), a (pass), au (ld«d). v (c«t). f (Fr. ch^f), 9 (ev$r> si (/ t eye)* * (Fr. eau d* vie), i (sit), i (Psych#), 9 (whrt). f(gc t\ 
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the oral and stomachal regions of a hydroid, Hy- 
<1 roc ©Tallin e [Coralunk] a., Zool. pertaining to 
the Hydrocorallinm, an order or sub-order of Hy- 
dro idea, the coral-making hydroid hydrozoa; sb. one 
of this order. Hy'drocycle [Cycle sb.], a velocipede 
adapted for propulsion on the surface of water. 
Hy*drocyst [Gr. xvcrrif Cyst], Zool. one of the 
tentacles or feelers, resembling immature polypites, 
attached to the coenosarc in certain Hydrozoa, as in 
the family Physophondse ; hence Hyarocyatic a. 
HydrcB/cial a., pertaining to the ||Hydrce*clum 
[Gr. oixioi', f. oZkoc], a sac into which the cccnosarc 
can be retracted in certain Hydrozoa, as the Caly - 
cophoiidm. Hydro-extractor, a centrifugal ma- 
chine for drying clothes, etc. Hyaroferricya’nic, 
-ferridcyanic a., Chem . in k. acid » hydrogen 
ferricyanuie, H«FeaCyja; hence Hydroferri(d)cy** 
an ate, a salt of this acid. Hydroferrocya'iiic a., 
Chem in h. acid** hydiogen lerrocyanide. H*FeC\*; 
hence Hydroferrocy’anate, a salt or this acid. 
Hydrojgalv&'nic [Galvanic] a., pertaining to the 
production of galvanic electricity by means liquids. 
THydro'gnoay [Gr. .yvuioia], a history ana de- 
scription of the waters of the earth Hydro,io*dic 
= Hydriodic. Hydromagnesite, A/in. hydrous 
carbonate of magnesium, found in white silky crystals 
or earthy crusts. Hydromedu’fian [Medusa] a., 
belonging or related to the Hydromedusa , now a 
subclass of Hydrozoa (called also Cras/>edotn ), for- 
merly a synonym of Hydrozoa; sb. a member of this 
subclass Hydrome'tallurgy [ Metallurgy], ‘ the 
act or process of assaying or reducing ores in the wet 
way, or by means of liquid re-agents' (Webster) 
Hydrome’teor, an atmospheric phenomenon which 
depends on the vapour of water, as rain, hail, and 
■now; hence Hy dronieteorolo’gical a., pertaining 
to Hydrometeorology, that pan of meteorology 
which deals with atmospheric phenomena depending 
on the vapour of water. Hydromi'Ca, Min. a variety 
of potash mica containing more water than mdinaiy 
muscovite ; hence Hydromlca'ceous a. Hydro- 
peritoim'um. Path, same as Ascitks. Hydro- 
phid [Gr. serpent], Zool. a venomous sea-sn.ike 
of the genus Hydro/hii or family Hy dr aphid a, found 
in the Indian Ocean, Hydrophyll, Bot. Lindley's 
name for plants of N.O. Hydropkvllacea, of which 
the typical genus is I 7 ydrophyllum, the Watcrleaf of 
N. America. Hydrophylha’ceoua a., having the 
characters of the ||Hydrophy*llium [Gr. 4 >vA\iov] = 
Bract a. Hydropult \-pu/t in Catapult], a force, 
pump worked by hand ; a garden-pump. ||Hydro*- 
rachis, -o rrhachis. Path, extensive serous accu- 
mulation within the spinal canal. IIHydrorhi’za 
[Gr. pi£a root], the root-stock or rooting fibre', by 
which a colony of Hvdiozoa is attach, d to some foreign 
object j hence Hydrorhl'zal a. Hydrospire [Gr. 
<rn*' t p* coii. Spire], one of the system of lamellar 
tubes lying betwem and below the ambulacra in 
blasluids, supposed in have been respiratory in func- 
tion. Hydrota'lcite [Talc], AJih. a hydrous oxide 
of aluminium and magnesium, a fibrous white mineial 
of pearly lustre and greasy feel. HydrotelluTic a.. 
Chem. formed by hydrogen and tellurium in chemical 
combination ; A. acid, telluretted hydrogen, HjTe, 
an offensive gas; its salts are Hyarote’llurates. 
llHydrothe*ca [L theca , Gr. OrjKTf receptacle], Zool. 
one *if the pensarcal cups or calycles in which the 
polypites in certain Hydrozoa (as the Sertularida) 
are lodged ; hence Hyarothe'cal a. 

Hy droae roplane. 1914. [See Hydro-.] 
An aeroplane adapted for rising from and land- 
lng on water. 

+Hydrobro*mate. 1836. [f. as next + -ATK 1 
x c.J Chem . A bromide, viewed as a salt of 

hydrohrotnicacid ; also, ali)drobromide-i876. 
Hydrobromic (heidrdibriu'mik), a. 1836. 
I f. Hydro- d + Bromic.] Chem . Containing 

hydrogen and bromine in combination. 

H. acid, also called hydrogen bromide (HBr), a 
colourless gas with a pungent odour and strongly acid 
taste, fuming in the atmosphere and very soluble in 
water. So Hydrobro'niide, a compound of h. acid 
with an organic radical. 

Hydrocarbon ^hoidr^ka-ib^n). i8a6. [f. 
as prec. + Carbon.] Chem. A chemical com- 
pound of hydrogen and carbon. (These com- 
pounds, the paraffins , olefines, acetylenes, ben- 
genes, etc., are very numerous, and constitute 
the subject-matter of organic chemistry.) b. 
attrib., as A. radical , series, etc. H. gaai any 
gaseous h. Hence Hy : drocarbona*ceoua a. 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or containing a 
h Hydrocar bo'nic, HydrocaTbonoua adjs. 
of the nature of a h. 

Hydrocarbonate (-k&ubftnrt). 1800. [f. 
Hydro(gen + Carbonate.] Chem. A hydro- 
carbon; tformerly, carburetted hydrogen (CH4). 
+Hydroca*rburet. 1815. [£ Hydro- d + 
Carburet.] Chem . A hydrocarbon; spec. 
carburetted hydrogen gas -1850. 

Hydrocele (hai’dmsil). 1597. [a. L,,a. Gi. 
68/90x17X7, f. water + k^Kij tumo ur.] Path. 
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A tumour with a collection of serous fluid ; 
spec, a tumour of this kind in the cavity of the 
tunica vaginalis of the testis ; dropsy of the 
testicle or of the scrotum. Hence -ce'lous a. 

|| Hydrocephalus (haidrise’fklds)* 1670. 
[Medical L., ad. Gr. vbpOKt<f>a\ov t f. MSpo- + 
fct<pa\T}.] Path. An accumulation of serous 
fluid in the cavity of the cranium, resulting in 
gradual expansion of the skull, and finally 
inducing general weakness, with mental failure ; 
water on the brain. The acute foim is often 
called tubercular meningitis. 


ce'phaloid a., resembling h., ns in hydrocephaloid 
a i sense, a condition of coma im idem to young chil- 
dren and resulting apparently fiom cerebral anaemia. 
Hydroce’phalous a. affected with h. var. Hy- 
droce'phaiy. 

tHydrochlo-rate. 1819. [f. as next + -ate* 
1 c. | Chem. An old name for a chloride ; also for 
a hydrochloride -1880. 

Hydrochloric (haidr^kloRTik), a . 1817. 
|7. Hydro- d + Chloric. | Chem. Containing 
hydrogen and chlorine in chemical combina- 
tion. 

H. acid, called also hydrogen chloride (HC 1 ), a 
colourless gas of strongly acid taste and pungent 
odour, extremely soluble in water. (Karlier names 
were muriatic acid, spirit 0/ salt, cklorkvdrtc acid.] 

Hydrochloride (haidr^,kl 5 » i^id). 1826. 
ff. Hydro- d + Chloride. I Chem. A com- 
pound of hydrochloric acid with an organic 
radical (formerly, also, with an element). 
■fHydrocyanate (h2iclrtf,s3i ai]/i). 1818. [f. 
as next + -ATE 1 1 c. ] Chem. An old name for 
a cyanide, considered as a salt of hydrocyanic 
acid -1854. 

Hydrocyanic (haidrtf.sa^ae-nik), a. 1818. 
If. Hydro- d + Cyanic.] Chem. Containing 
nydrogen and cyanogen in chemical combina- 
tion. 

H. acid, or hvdrogen cyanide (HCN or HCy), the 
combination of hydrogen with cyanogen (CN or Cy), 
an exiremely poisonous volatile liquid with an odour 
like that of hitter almonds, the solution in water being 
known as prussic acid. 

Hydrodynamic, -al (habdr^dai-, -dinoe- 

mik, -al), a. 1828 [ad. mod.L. hydrodynami - 
cus\ see next and Dynamic.] I’ertaining to 
the forces acted upon or exerted by water or 
other liquids ; belonging to HYDRODYNAMICS. 

Hydrodynamicscliai.dr^dai-j-dinse-miks). 
1779. [ad. mod.L. hydrodynamica ; seeHYDRO- 
a and Dynamics. The Latin word was first 
used by Daniel Bernoulli.] The branch of 
Physics which treats of the forces acting upon 
or exerted by liquids. Orig. «= Hydrokine- 
tics; now usually including Hydrokinetics 
and Hydrostatics. 

Hydrodynamometer (-dain&mymtoi). 
1890. [f. Hydro- a + Dynamometer.] An 

instrument for measuring the force exerted by 
a liquid in motion. 

Hydro-ele-ctric, a. 183a. [f. Hydro- a + 
Electric.] + i. Of or pertaining to hydro- 
electricity; galvanic -1855. a. Effecting the 
development of electricity by the friction of 
water or steam 1863. 3. Producing electricity 

by utilizing the motive power of water 1905. So 
Hy dro-electri-city. 

+Hydroflu*ate. 1841. [f. Hydro- d + 

Flu ate.] Chem. An old name for a fluoride 
viewed as a salt of hydrofluoric acid ; also for 
a hydrofluoride. 

Hydrofluoric (hMroflu tfTik), a. i8aa. 
[f. Hydro- d + Fluoric.] Chem. Containing 
nydrogen and fluorine in chemical combina 
tion. 

H. add, or hydrogen fluoride (HF), a colourless 
gas, fuming in moist air and rapidly absorbed by water. 

Hydrofluosilicic (haidn?,fl£|0sili*sik), a . 
1842. [f. Hydro- d + Fliio- + Silicic.] Chem . 
Containing hydrogen, Auorine, and silicon in 
chemical combination. 

H. acid (HaSiFs), or hydrogen siliaffiuoride, a 


fuming liquid which gradually attacks glass, esp. on 
So Hydronuoal'Ucate, a 


1 salt of h. add t 


heating, 
a silico- fluoride. 

Hydrogen (hardrddg&O. Also fhydro- 
gene. 1791. [a. F. hydrogbnt, £ Gr. G8wp, Idp- 
water; see -gen x.] Chem . X* One of the 
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elements; a colourless, invisible, odourless 
gas ; it bums with a pale-blue flame, whence 
its former name of inflammable air. It is the 
lightest substance known, having a specific 
gravity of about one-fourteenth of that of air. 
.Symbol H ; atomic weight 1. 

It occurs free in nature in small quantities hi cer 
tain volcanic gnses, and is an essential constituent 
cf all animal and vegetable matter. It forms two- 
thirds in vulume and one-nimh in weight of water 
(H*tO), which is the sole product of the combustion of 
h. in ordinary air. It is a constituent of all acids, in 
which it can be replaced by bases to form salts, 
a. attrib. a. A. lamp , etc.; h. acid — Hydr- 
acid; th. air, gas, old names for h. b. In 
systematic names of chemical compounds of h. 
with an element or radical =. * ol hydrogen ’ ; 
as k. bromide IiBr; A. dioxide H a Os (oxygen- 
ated water); h. sulphide HgS (also sulphuret- 
ted h.); etc. On the analogy of h. chloride, 
etc., acids are often named as salts of h., e.g. 
h. chlorate HC!O a (— chloric acid), etc. 

Hydrogenate (hd*dr<Hj3£n*it, hddr^*- 

d^tngit), v. 1809. [f. prec. +-ATE *.] Chem , 

To charge, or cause to combine, witn hydro- 
gen ; to hydrogenize. Hence Hydrogena tion. 

Hydrogenfum (hjidrijdgPmdm). 1868. 
[f. as prec. +-ium.] Chem. Hydrogen regard- 
ed as a metal. 

Hydrogenize (hardridg&ishz), v. 180a. 

( f. as prec. + -ize . J Chenu 1 o charge, or 
combine with hydrogen. 

Hydrogenous (haidr/rdggnas), a. 1791. 
[f. Hydrogen + -ous.l Chem. Of, pertaining 
to, or consisting of hydrogen. 

Hydrogeology (h^i>dr^|d»’,p*l&d3i). 1834. 
If. Hydro- a + Geology. J That part of geo- 
logy which treats of the relations of water on 
or below the earth's surface. Hence Hydro- 
geolo'gical a . relating to this. 

Hydrograplier (haidrfrgi&fM). 1559. ff. 
Gr. vbcup, v5p- water, after geographer . | One 
^killed m hydrography ; spec, one who makes 
hydrographic surveys and constructs charts of 
the sea, its currents, etc. So Hydrogra phic, 
-al a. pertaining or relating to h>diography. 
Hydro graphically adv. rare. 

Hydrography (hoidvgrafi). 1559. [See 
prec. J 1. The science which has for its object 
the description of the waters of the earth's sur- 
face, comprising the study and mapping of 
their forms and physical features, of the con- 
tour of the sea-bottom, shallows, etc., and of 
winds, tides, currants, and the like. (In earlier 
use, including the principles of Navigation.) 
Also, a treatise on this science. a. The sub- 
ject-matter of this science 185a. t3- IGr. 

7 pa<pr), -7 pa<f>ia. \ Writing with water. Also 

fig- -1659. 

k fig. In Griefs Hydrography Cleveland. 

ydro-gureL 1819. [f. Hydrogen + 

-UREr (after sulphuret). ] Chem. A hydruret 
or hydride. Hence fHydro'gtiretted a. 
chemically combined with hydrogen. 

Hydroid (hai'droid). 1864. [1. Hydra II 
+ -01D.I 

A. aaj. Zool. Resembling or allied to the 
genus Hydra of Hydrozoa; belonging to the 
order or subclass Hydroidea , of which Hydra 
is the typical genus. 

B. sb. Zool. a. One of the Hydroidea . b. 
One of the two forms of zooids occurring in 
Hydrozoa, resembling Hydra in structure, but 
typically asexual ; opp. to Medusa. 1865. So 
Hydro!* dean = prec. B. a. 

Hydrokinetlc, -al (-kaine*tik, - 41 ). a. 1873. 
[f. Hydro- a + Kinei ic + -al.] Relating to 
the motion of liquids. So Hydrokine'tica, the 
kinetics of liquids ; that branch of hydrodyna- 
mics which deals with the motion of liquids. 
Hydrology (haidrpdSd^i), 176a. [ad. 
mod.L. hydrologia, f. Gr. i>Spo- water ; see 
-logy.] The science which treats of water, 
its properties and laws, its distribution over 
the earth's surface, etc. Hence Hydrolo*gic» 
-al a. pertaining or relating to h. Hydro ‘lo- 
giat, one skilled in h. 

Hydrolysis (hoidrp lisis). 1880. [f. Gr. 
Gdwp, bbpo- + AtJtrtr, f. XiW to dissolve.] A 
decomposition of water in which the two con- 
stituents (H and OH) are separated and fixed 


8 (Ger. K£ln). d (Fr. p **)• ii (Ger. Mtfller). U (Fr. d*ne). 8 (carl), e (e*) (th/re), i (*») (r«h). { (Fr. faire). 4 (fir, frrn, tfarth). 
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So Hydroly*tlc a. of 
ME. [ad. 
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one of the three subclasses of Hydrozoa, com- 
prising Hydra and compound forms bearing 
zooids similar to Hydra. b. sb. One of the 
Hydrophora. So Hydro*phorous a . 
Hydrophore ^hai’drof6»j). 184a. [ad. C*r. 
bbp®<p6pm water-carrying.] An instrument for 
procuring specimens of water from any desired 
depth, in a river, lake, or ocean. 

Hydrophyte (hardrdieit). 183a. [f. Or. 

bbpo- + (pirr6v plant. J Bot . An aquatic plant ; 
applied esp. to the Algx. Hence Hydrophy- 
te -graphy, the description of aquatic plants. 
Hydrophyto-logy, the branch of botany which 
deals with aquatic plants. 

|| Hydrophyton (haidiyfitpu). 1885. [f. as 
prec. j Z.00L The branched plant-like structure 
supporting the zooids in certain colonial I-Iydro- 
zoa. Hence Hydro'phytons a. having the 
chaiacter of a h. 

Hydropic fhaidrp a pik). MIC. [a. OF .ydro- 
pique , -ike, au. L. kydropicus, a. Gr, vbptuniKus, 
f. (fbpwxp Hydrops. Subseq. refa-h. after L.] 

A. adj. 1. « Dropsical t, a. 1483. *fa. 

Having an insatiable thirst, like a dropsical 
person ; hence fiq. 13 . *-i7 6 3- 3- Charged with 
water; swollen 1651. 1*4- Curing dropsy -1710. 

3. It. .swols like an hydropick cloud Jkk. Taylou. 

B, sb. z. A dropsical peis<>n. Now rate. 
1549. s. A medicine for the dropsy 1694. 

So Hydro’pical a. (now rare) =* prec. A. 
1-3 ; of thirst, unquenchable. Hydro-pically 
adv. with or as with dropsy. 

Hydroplane (hai'draplBn). \f, ITydro- 
+ Plank j£. 3 ] 1. A plane for lifting a boat 

above the surface of the water; a boat designed 
to skim upon the surface 1907. a. The bow- 
rudder of a submarine. 1911. 3. ■* Hydro- 

aeroplane. 1914. 

Hydro-pneumatic (hoi dr^nirnnse-tik), a. 
(sb.) 1794. [f. Hydro- a 4- Pneumatic. "| Per- 
taining to water and air or ga*.; applied to 
apparatus involving the combined action of 
water and air. 

|| Hydrops (hai*di?ps). Now only Path. 
ME (ydrope) [L. hydrops , hydropem, a. Gr. 
vbpaAp dropsy, f. CScjp, hbp-j] Dropsy. 

Hydropsy (hardrppsi). [ME. id-, ydro- 
pisie , a. OK. - mecLL. (h)ydropisia for L. hy- 
dropisis (Pliny), a. Gr. *i5pwmais, f. ft&pa np 
HYDROPS. Formerly hydro' pesie, hydrarpsy, 
whence the aphetic dr opes U Dropsy.] Dropsy . 
Hence fHydro’psic, -leal adjs. hydropic. 
Hydroptdc (haidrp-ptik), a. Obs. exc. 
arch . 1631. [Erron.C Hydropsy, after epilepsy, 
epileptic . ) — Hydropic. So tHydro*ptical a. 
Hydroquinone (haidrojkwai-no'm). Also 
-chinon(e, -klnone. 1865. [f. Hydro(gen + 

Quinone.] Chem . A diatomic phenol, CfH 4 
(OH) j, prepared from quinone, CsHiOa, by 
reduction with sulphurous add, crystallizing 
from water in colourless rhombic prisms. Now 
used as a developer in photography. 

Hydroscope (hoi’dr^sk^p). 1678. [ad. 

Gr. topootebnot water-seeker, and lZpoatc 6 *tov 
water-clock. ] ti. A hygroscope. a. A kind of 
water-clock; a cylindrical graduated tube, filled 
with water, which measured time by trickling 
through an aperture in the bottom. Hist . 1727. 
3. A telescope for use under water 1909. 
Hydrosome (haidrasd^m). 1861. [ad. 
mod.Ls hydrosoma (also used), f. Hydra + Gr, 
oSspaj] Zool. The entire body of any hydro- 
zoan, esp. that of a colonial hydrozoan consist- 
ing of a number of zooids connected by a 
coenosarc. Hence Hydroeo*mal, Hydroso'ma* 
tons adjs. of or belonging to a h. 

Hydrosphere (hai-dr<»fi»i). 1887. [£ 

Hydro- a 4- Sphere, after atmosphere .] Tne 
waters of the earth’s surface collectively. 
Hydrostat (hardrastset). 1858. [£ Hydro- 
a + -j/<*/, as in Aerostat.] x. An apparatus 
for preventing the explosion of steam-boilers, 
a. An electrical device for detecting the presence 
of water 1871. 

Hydrostatic (haidi9|gtse'tik), m. 1671. 
[Ult. f. Gr. vlpo- water + araruebt (see Static); 
but cf. Gr. itipoffThTTjt a hydrostatic belaaoe, 


In distinct compounds, 
or pertaining to h. 

Hydromancy rtiordramamsi). M 
late L, hydromantia , f. Gr. ihpo- + pavreia ; 
see -MANCY.] Divination by means of water, 
or the pretended appearance of spirits therein. 

Hydromania (haid romsi'nia). 1793. [f. 

Hydro- + Mania. | A mania for water ; Path. 
an excessive craving for liquids. 

Hydroman tic (haidramsentik). 1590. [ad. 
med. L. hydromant icus, f. Gr. vfipo- + pa vtikus ; 
see -mantic.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to hydromancy 
1651. 

tB. sb. 1. ** Hydromancy 1590. 9. One 

skilled in hydromancy 1638. 

Hydromechanics (hobdraimxkaeTiiks'). 

1851. [f. Hydro- a + Mechanics.] The 

mechanics of liquids; hydrodynamics (in its 
wider sense); esp. in relation to its application 
to mechanical contrivances. 

Hydromel (hdi-drarael). ME. [a. L., ad. 

Gr. v 5 p 6 pt\t, f. l 5 po- + piktj] A liquor con- 
sisting of honev and water, which when fer- 
mented is called vinous h. or mead. 

Hydrometer (haidrp'mftai). 1675. [£ Gr. 
ibpo- + -meter. F. hydromktre has commonly 
the sense * rain-gauge .] x. An instrument for 
determining the specific gravity of liquids, or, 
in some forms, of either liquids or solids. 

The common type consists of a graduated stem 
having a hollow bulb and a weight at its lower end, 
so as to float with the stem upright in a liquid, the 
specific gravity of which is indicated by tbe depth to 
which the stem is immersed. 

s. An instrument used to determine the velocity 
or force of a current ; a current-gauge 1727. 

Hydrometry (haidrp’metri). 1737. [ad. 
mod.L. hydrometria , £ Gr. vbpo- + -ptTpia.'] 

The determination of specific gravity by means 
of the hydrometer; hence, that part of hydro- 
statics which deals with this. (In early use 
app. coextensive with 'hydrodynamics* in the 
mod. sense.) So Hydrome'trk . -al a. of or 
pertaining to h. ; relating to the measurement 
of the velocity and force of currents. 

|| Hydronephrosis (hai-d ra,n/frdu*sis). 1847. 

[modX., £ Gr. vBpo- + vt <f>p 6 s kidney + -osts.] 

Path. A distended condition of the ureter, the 
pelvis, and the renal calices, caused by an 
obstruction of the outflow of urine ; dropsy of 
the kidnoy. So Hydronephro*tic a. relating 
to, characteristic of. or affected with h. 

Hy dropath. 184a. [f. Hydropathy.] — 

Hydropathist. 

Hydropathy (haidip-pSJri). 1843. [mod., 

1 . Hydro-, afteT allopathy , etc., the second 
element being apprehended as = 'treatment* 
or ' cure * of dise.iso. ] A kind of medical treat- 
ment, consisting m the external and internal 
application of water; the water-cure. Hence 
Hydropathic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of h. ; practising h. Hydro*pathist, 
one who practises or advocates h, Hydro pa- 
th! ze v. to practise h. 

Hydrophane (hai’drdfota). 1784. [f. Gr. 
tbpo- + -<£av^rapparent,</>ai'<5f bright, f.i/>aiv«K.] 

Min . A variety of opaque or partly translucent 
opal which absorbs water upon immersion and 
becomes transparent. Hence Hydro*phanous 
a having the property of becoming transparent 
by immersion in water. 

Hydrophobe (hai-drdfoab). [a, F. f ad.L. 
hydrophobus, a Gr., f, £»8 po- water + <p 6 $o s 
dread.] One affected with hydrophobia. 

Hydrophobia (haidr<Hfrrbi&). Also 7-8 
bydrophoby (haidr^filbi). 1547 [a.L., a. Gr. 

vbp'ypofMa; see prec.] 1. Path. A symptom 
of rabies or canine madness when transmitted 
to man, consisting in an aversion to liquids, 
and difficulty in swallowing them ; hence, 
rabies, esp. in human beings. 9. In etym, 
sense : Horror of water; fig. Madness 1759. 

& I Am mortally sick at sea,and regard with . .a kind 
of h. tbe great gulf that lies between us Hums. 

Hence Hydropho*bial, Hydropho*bic, Hydro-* 

E ho bona adjs. of or pertaining to h.; affected with 
. Hydro*phoblat, one who treats cases of h. 

Hyarop&oreK (haidrp f5r&n\ [f. mod.L. 

Hydrophora (f. Hydra + Gt. -<p 6 pot bearing) 

•f-AN.J 9 L adj. Belonging to the Hydrophora , 

83 (man), a (pass), au (bad), o (cat), f (Fr. chW), 0 (even), ai (/, eye). .9 (Fr. eau do vie). I (sst). s (Psycba). 9 (what). Q (g0t)> 


which prob. originated mod.L. hydrostaticusj] 
1. Relating to the equilibrium of liquids, and 
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the pressure exerted by liquids at rest ; belong- 
ing to hydrostatics. 9. Used to denominate 
various instruments and appliances involving 
the pressure of water or other liquid as a 
source of power or otherwise 1681. 3. Used 

in reference to certain aquatic animals having 
air-bladders which enable them to float upon 
the surface of the water 1840. 

x. H. paradox : the principle (depending on the law 
of uniform pressure of liquids) tluit any quantity of a 
perfect liquid, however snail, may be made to balance 
any quantity (or any weight), however great, a //. 
balance: a balance for ascertaining tl.e specific gi avity 
of substances by weighing them in water. //. bed: a 
Hater-bed. H. betlows : a contrivance for illustrating 
the law of uniform distribution of pressure in liquids; 
it consists of a bellows-like chamber, into which water, 
being introduced by a narrow ver icai tube, supports 
a weight placed on the upper board of the bellows. 
H. press: a machine in which the pressure of a body 
of water is transmitted from a cylinder of small sec- 
tional area to <>ne of greater, und thus multiplied in 
accordance vrilh ihc law of li. pressure. Also culled 
ky iiaulic pi ess or hr amah's j' ess. 

S ) Mvdrosta’tJcal a dealing with or referring to 
hjdrost .ties; also - prec. Hydrosta’tically adz 
in accordance with, or by uu-ans of hydrostatics. 
Hy>orostati*cian, one veised in hydrostatics. 

Hydrostatics (haiur^sur tikb). 1660. [In 
form pL ot Hydrostatic. Cf. Statics.] 
That department of Physics which treats of 
the pressure and equilibrium of liquids at rest ; 
the statics of liquids; a blanch of 2 7 yd tody na- 
mics in the wide sense. 

fHydrosulphate (haidrwlfA). 1828. [f. 
Hydro(gen 4 -Sulphate.] Chem. Now called 
a hvdrosulphide or sulphydrate -1872. 
Hydrosulphide (haulnwlfaid) 1849. [f. 
Hydro(gen + Sulphide.] Chem. A compound 
obtained by the union of hydrogen sulphide 
(sulphuretted hydrogen) with a metal or rudical; 
a sulphydrate. 

i Hydrosulphuret (-szrlfiuiet). 1800. [f. 
Hydro(gen 4-Sulphuket.] Chem. An old 
name for a hydrosulphide -1826. !!-o Hydro* 

sulphuretted a. charged or combined with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

iHydrosulphuric (-s»lfiu« rik\ iC.:3 ff. 
Hydko(gen 4 Sulphuric.] Ch.m. Cui*^.n 
ing or consisting of hydrogen and sulphur r-n 1 ; , 
as h. acid, an old name for hydrogen sulphide 
(1LS), also called sulphydric acid -1872 
tHydrosulphurous (-sn-lflui»s) f a. 1855. 
[f. as prec + Sulphurous.] In h . aud . a 
name given first to dithionic add ; afterwards 
to hydrogen hyposulphite, HaSjO*. 
Hydrotherapeutdc (hoi dr^,)>ciapi«*tik), a. 
18^5. [f. Hydro- b+ T herapeutic.! Hydro- 
pathic. So Hy:drotherapeu*tics pi. [see tcs], 
that part of medicine which treats of the thera- 
peutical application of water ; water-cUTe 
Hydrotherapy (haidre,)>e-iSpi). 1876. [f. 

Gr. i>bpo- 4- &*parrfta. ] Hydrotherapeutics. 

Hydrothermal fhnirirojtt'jm&l), a. 1849. 
[f. Gr. bbpo- + Btppos; see Thermal.] Gud. 
Of or relating to heated water ; spec, applied to 
its action in bringing about changes in the 
earth’s crust. 

|| Hydrothorax (haidroJ^Taeks). X793. 
[Medical L., f. Gr. 65 ^-Hydro- b + 0&pcqf.] 
Path . A disease characterized by an effusion 
of serous fluid into one or both of the pleural 
cavities ; dropsy of the chest. 

Hydrotic (b^idrp-tik), 1671. [Erron. for 
Hidrotic, through confusion with derivs. of 
tbpo- Hydro*,] a. adj. Sudorific; also some- 
times, Causing a discharge of water, b. sb. 
A sudorific medicine, or in wider sense, a 
hydragogue. So Hydrotical a. 1616, -ly a do. 


Hydrotropic (haidraitrjrpik), a. [£ Gr. 
lbpo- + -Tpovoi turning 4 -ic. Cf. Hkliotro- 
nc. ] Bot. Turning towards or under the influ- 
ence of water. So Hydro'tropiaxn* the property, 
exhibited esp, by root*, of bending or turning 
under the influence of moisture* 

Hydrous (hai-dras), a. 1806. [f. Gr. flfo/i, 
bfipo- + OU8.J Chem . and Min. Containing 
water, as an additional chemical or mineral 
constitu en t. 

Hydroxide (haidrp-kteid). 1851. [£ Hydro* 
d 4*Oxii>E.] Chem. Aoompoundof an element 
or radical with oxygen and hydrogen, not with 
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water ; by some restricted to compounds whose 
reactions indicate the presence of the group 
hydroxyl (OH). (Formerly used interchange- 
ably with Hydrate.) 

HydTO’Xy-. Cham. Bef. a vowel by 
drox-. 1872. jf. Hydro(gen + Oxy(gen. ] An 
element signifying the addition or substitution 
of oxygen and h>drogen or the radical hydroxyl. 
Hydroxyl (haul r^’ksil). 1866. If. Hydro- 
gen + Oxy(gen) + -yl, repr. Gr. vkij matter., 
Chem. The monad radical HU or OH, consist- 
ing of an atom of hydrogen in combination with 
an atom of oxygen, which is a constituent of 
many chemical compounds. Also attnb. b. 
in Cotnb. indicating the addition or substitution 
of the group OH in the compound, as h.- 
benzol, etc. 187a. 

Hydroxylamine (haidryksilammn). 1869. 
ff. prec. + Amine. ) Chem. A basic substance, 
NHjOH, all.ed to ammonia, which combine^ 
with acids to form a well-defined series of 
salts. 

llHydrozoa (h.»idr<fzJUa), s h. pi. 1843. 
[mod L., f. Hydro- e, as comb f. Hydra H 
-f Gr. ni'.] Zoo/. A class of Ccelenterate ani- 
mals, chiefly marine. Familiar examples are 
the freshwater Hydra, and the various organ- 
isms called Acalephs, Medusae, or J elly-fishes. 
Also in sing. Hydrozo’on, one of these. Hence 
Hydrozo'al, -an, ic ad,s. of or felonging to 
this class. Hydrozoan sb. an animal of this 
cl.tss. 

fHydruret (hai’druret). 1812. [f. Hydro- 
gen + -UKET (taken from sulphnret).] Chem. 
A compound of hydrogen with a metal or 
organic radical ; a hydride. Hence Hydru- 
retted a. combined with hydrogen. 

IjHydrus (haidrtfs). 1667. [L., nd. Gr. vbpos 
water-snake; cfc Hydra.) i. A fabulous sea- 
serpent. b. A foimer name for the genus 
Hydrophis of venomous sea-snakes 1838. 9. 

Astron. One of the southern constellations 
1796. 

I. Cerastes hornd, H., and Elhips drear Milt. P.L . 
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Hye, obs. f. Hie. 

Hyemal, etc., var. of Hirmal, etc. 
Hyena, hyaena (h9i,rn&). ME. [a. L. 
hyaena , a. Gr. Gcuva, app. a fem. f. vs, v- 
pig. Cf. F. hyine.") 1. A carnivorous quadru- 
ped ot a family Hyxnidx allied to the Dog- 
tribe, though in the skull approaching the 
Felidx or Cat-kind ; having powerful jaws, 
neck, and shoulders, but poor hind quarters. 

There are three extant species, the Striped H. 
( Hyena striata), inhabiting northern Africa and 
much of A&ta; the Brown H. (//, bruntua), and 
Spotted H. or Tiger-wolf (//. crccuta), natives of 
southern Africa. '! he extinct C»v« H. (//. spelaea) 
inhaLitrd many parts of the Old World. The name 
Laughing //., ©rig. applied to the htriped H., is 
considered by some to be more appropriate to the 
Spotted H. 

a. transf Applied to a cruel, treacherous, and 
rapacious person 1671. 3. A name of the 

Thylacine or Tasmanian Tiger 1832. +4. A 

fabulous stone said to be taken from the eye 
of the hyena; also called hvxncum -1855. 5. 

altrib., as h. potman, laughter 1818. 
a. Out, out. Hyaena Milt. Sams. 748. 

Hyena-dog. 1837. 1. A S. African qnad- 
raped ( Lycacn p ictus), superficially resembling 
the hyenas. fa. The Aard-wolf of S. 
Africa 1838. 

Hyetal (hai-Ml), a. rare. 1864. [f. Gr. 
Itrdr rain + -AL.] Of or belonging to rain. 
Hyeto- (haiiStfl), comb. f. Gr. her 6 s rain, 
as in : 

Hy*otograph, a chart showing the rainfall (Syd 
See. Lex.) j hence Hyetognrphlc, .*i «, , Hyeto. 
graphically ado. j Tiy eto ■ graphy , the branch of 
meteorology that deals with the distribution and map- 
ping of the rainfall. Hyotolo'gical eu. of or per- 
tadning to Hycte'logy. the branch of meteorology 
that treats of rasa* Hyeto *m*ter, a rain-gauge 17301 
Hyetome'trograpll, an aatomatic instrument tor 
registering the amount of rainfall during successive 
periods, 

ffHygeiit (hoidgri). 1737. [a. Gr. fryfia, 

late form of bytua health, ‘Tyuio the goddess 
of healthy £ byiifu A rare variant Bygiea 
represents Gr. fafcca .1 L In Gr. Myth. th« 
goddess of health, daughter of /Esculaptus ; 


health personified; transf a system of sanita- 
tion or medical practice. a. Astron . The 
10th asteroid. Hence Hygel'an a. pertaining 
to Hygeia, or to health; healthy; sanitary. 
Hy*geist, one versed in hygiene. 

Hygiene ^h9i*d3i ( fn, h^i’dgfn). 1796. [a. F. 
hyg.ine t in mod.L. hygieina , ad. Gr. lymvii 
.C T *X u 1 l)‘ Formerly used in L. or Gr. form,] 
Knowledge or practice as relating to the main- 
tenance of health; a system of principles or 
rules for preserving or promoting health; 
sanitary science. Hence Hygie'nic a. belong- 
ing or relating to h.; sanitary. Hygie'nically 
adv. Hygie nics pi. [see -icsj = Hygiene. 
Hygienist, one versed 1:1 h. i 

Hygiology (haid^^-lod^i). 1855. [f. 

Gr. ityeLa (see Hygeia) + -(o)logy.J The 
science of health ; hygiene. j 

Hygrine (hargram). 1865. [f. Gr. {typos 

moist ■+ -ine.] Chem. An alkaloid obtained 
from coca -leaves in the form ol a thick pale 
yellow oil of a burning taste. 

Hygro- (b3i*gw>), bi f. a vnwelhygr-., repr. 
Gr. vypo-, iryp-f comb. i. uypos wet, moist, 
fluid. 

Hygrodeik (Gr. btiKivvatj, a form of hygrometer 
consisting of a wd-bulb and a dry. bulb thermometer 
together with a scale on which the degree ol humidity 
is shown by an index whose position depends on the 
height of the mt rcuria.1 column in each. Hygro* 
graph [Gr. an instrument for re^isti-iing 

automatically the variations in the humidity of the 
! air Hy gro'phanous [Gr. yypo^iavTj?! Bot. of 
moist appeal ance ; abu, appearing translucent when 
moist and opaque when dry (Syd. Soc . Lex.). Hy 
gro’phllous [Gr «., Bot. affecting moi^t 

| pl-n.es. Hygroplasm [Gr nAdo-^a a thing moulded], 
a term for the flpid part of protoplasm. fHygro- 
sta'tica, * the art of finding the specific weights of 
moist bodies * (Bailey). 

Hygrology ( haigr^-lod^i). 1790. [f. 

Hygro- + -i.ogy. J That department of physics 
which relates to the humidity of the atmosphere 
or other bodies. UErron. explained in mod. 
Diets. 

Hygrometer (haigrym/taj). 1670. [f. Gr. 
vypo- + -METER.] An instrument for measuring 
the humidity of the air or a g is, or the ratio of 
the amount of moisture actually present in it to 
that required for saturation. (Formerly often 
applied to a contrivance to which the name 
Hygroscope is more properly given.) 
Hygrometrlc (haignmie'trik), a. 1794. [f. 
mod. L. hygro metre cus ; see-lC.J 1. Belonging 
to hygrometiy ; measuring, or relating to, the 
degree of humidity of the atmosphere or other 
bodies 1819. 9. ^ Hygroscopic 2. 1794. 3. 

Said of water, etc. so diffused as to be apparent 
only by the humidity it imparts 1835. S° 
Hygrome’trical a ., Ty adv. 

Hygrometry (haigr^metri). 1783. [f. Gr. 
vypo- Hygro- + p.trpia.'] That branch of 
physics which relates to the measurement of 
the humidity of the air. 

Hygroscope (hai-grifek^p). 1665. [f. as 
prec. + -OKoiros observing.] An instrument 
which indicates (without accurately measuring) 
the degree of humidity ol the air. 

Hygroscopic (haigr<7,skp pik>, «. 1775. ff. 
as prec. + -IC. J 1. Pertaining to the hygroscope 
or hygroscopy ; hygroraetric. a. spec. Said of 
bodies which are sensitive to moisture, and 
thus indicate roughly the presence or absence 
of humidity 1790. 3 - — Hygrometric 3. 

1862. So Hygroaco'pical, a , 9 *ly adv Hy>- 
groacopl*city, h. quality. 

Hygroscopy (haigr*rsk£ni). 1855. [f. Gr. 
irfpo- Hygro- + -e*owia,] The observation of 
the humidity of the air or other substance. 
Hyke (haik), int. J Obs. 1764. [Cf. 
Hey and Hi, used in same sense.] A call to 
incite dogs to the chase Scott. Hence 
Hyke v. 

IjHyla (hai’IS). 1841a. [tnod-L., ad. Gr. €\rj 
wood, forest] A tree-fiog or tree-toad, as 
Hyla picheringi of the U .S. 

Hyla, var. of Hyle. 

Hylactic (hilsrktik), a. rare . x86x. [ad. 
Gr. bkaxTuefa'] Of the nature of barking. So 
Hy!a.*cttentf barking. 

[jHylasosatirtis (hailfgs}^ ). Also hy- 


lso*osaur. 1833. [mod.L., f. Gr. vkcuos belong- 
ing to forests 4 * aavpos lizard.] Palaeont. A 
gigantic fossil saurian, found in the Wealden 
tormation of Tilgate forest, chiefly character- 
ized by a dermal lidge of large bony spine*. 
fHyla rcbic, f-al, cl 1676. [ad. Gr. 
^vkap^nos - i/kdpxios, L G\q -f &pX €iV \* ^■ u ^" 
ine ovtr matter -1713. 
tiiHyla-bmus. [mod.L. f f. (ult.) Gr. 
Materialization. H. More. So *tHyla'atic a , t 
•ally adv. 1639. 

til Hyle (harli). ME. [med.L. hyle, a. Gr. 
fiA .17.] Matter, substance ; the first matter of 
the universe -1774. So Hylic, f-al a. material. 
(In Gnostic theology opp. to pychic and pneu- 
matic.) Hyliciam, materialism. Hylicist, a 
materialist. 

Hyleg (hdi-leg). 1625. [Ongin obsenre. 
In 1 ers. (and Turkish) hatl&j , 'a nativity', 
said to be a Greek wd.] Astral. Ruling planet 
of a nativity; apheta. Hence fHylcgi’acal a. 
of or pertaining to the h. ; sb. ^ hylegiacal 
place. 

Hylo- (hpiI/7) « Gr. 6A0- (c), comb. f. Gkrj 
wood, material, matter (see Hyle). 

HyTobate [ad. mod.L. Hylobates, a. Gr. vAofidnrt 
wood-walker], a long-armed ape or gibbon. Hy-lo- 
ideal a., pci taining to Hy lo-lde'alisni, the doc- 
trine (hat reality belongs to the immediate object 
be lu f ax such 1 material or somatic idealism; henoJ 
Hy lo-ide'alifct. Hylomo*rpbic, -ol a , ., pertaining 
to HylomoTphiam [Gr. (<*) the doctiine that 

primordial matter is the Fust Cause of the universe | 
(b) the scholastic theory of matter and form ; so 
Hylomo'rphlBt. tHylopa*thian a., pert. lining 
to, or holding the view that all things aie affections 
of matter; sb. one who holds this view. ‘fHylo- 
pa’tllic a., capable of affecting or being affected by 
matter. Hylo’pathitim, the doctiine that matter is 
sentient; hence HylopathisL fHylo'pathy [Gr. 
iratioc, .naftua affection], a spirit's power of all^cting 
matter. Hy lo*phagous [Gr. a , wood-eating 

(said of certain beetles). tHylosta*tic, -al [Gr. 
cnariicoc Static] a., tli&t plao s or arranges matter. 
Hylo’tbeism [ Theism], the doctrine that God and 
matter are identical; material pantheism; hence 
Hylo’tbeiat; Hylothei*stic a. 

1 1 Hy lodes (hnl^a'diz). 1858. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. vkLRtfs woody.] Zool. A genus of Ameri- 
can toads; one of these. 

Hyloist f h^i lt7,ist). 1818. [( iron, for hy/ist t 
f. Gr. tfA»7.J One who affirms that matter Is 
God. 

Hylozoic (haifczJii-ik), a. 1678. [f. IIylo- 
+ Gr. (0*1 life -f -IC.] Of or pertaining to 
h \ lozoism ; materialistic. 

Hylozoism (hailwu’iz'm). 1678. [f. as 

prec. + -ism. J The theory that matter has life, 
or that life is merely a property of matter 
Hence Hylozo'ist, a believer in h. Hylozo*- 
latic a. 

Hymen 1 (hai m6n). 1590. [a. L. ffymen t 
a. Gr. T/i) )v.] 1. In Gr. and Rom. Myth. : 
The god of marriage, represented as a young 
man carrying a torch and veil. 3. Marriage ; 
wedlock; nuptials. Now rare 1608. 3. A 

hymeneal song (rare) 1613. 

1. Would.. That.. at the marriage-day The cup of 
H. had been full of poison Maklowb. Hymens fane, 
temple K etc., the church at which a marriage is 
solemnized. 

Hymen * (teimSn). 1615. [a, Gr. vprp, 

v pivot membrane. J x. Anat . The virginal 
membrane, stretched across and partially clos* 
ing the external orifice of the vagina, a. Conch. 
The ligament between the opposite valves of a 
bivalve shell. 

Hymenaic (haimifnrWk), a m rare . [ad. L. 

hymenaicum , f. Gr. ipivatos ; see HYMEN 1 .] 
Lt Of or pertaining to Hymen ; used to invoke 
Hymen- 

H. dimeter K % dactylic dimeter acatalectk H i n mv V 

Hymeneal (lmimtns al). 1600, [L L. 

hymenmts , a. Gr. ttpUvcuot +-AL.] 

A. adj \ Pertaining to marriage. 

Views of h. connexions Mam. D'Aisunt 

B. sb. z. A wedding-hymn >717. 9* pt 

Nuptials >655. 

1 a. 1 will not talk any mom politically but tom to 
hymcneals H. Walbouc. Hence Hy mexte'ally adu. 
So Hysnene*axt a. and isb. (in sense B. 1). 
Hymenial (haimi-nial), a. 1874. [f. Hy- 
MENIUM + -AU] Bot. Pertaining to the hy- 
menium, 


» (Ger. K#ln). S (Ft. p<w). B (Ger. Mtfller), U (Fr. d«ne). 0 (c*rl). i («•) (thrrs). i (#) (rHa). { (Ft. f*ire). 5 (fiir, &rn, forth). 
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tuning th' Eternal Father Milt. P.L. vi. 96. 
r h. their praises Joweit. 3. The lark that 
on high 1827. Hence Hymner (hi’maj, 


HYMENIUM 

limn (halmrniTfa). PI. -ia. 1830. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. tptyiov, dim. of Hy- 
Bot. The spore-bearing surface in 
fungi. In the common mushroom it covers the 
gills. Also at t rib, 

Hymeno- (hai rndn<?), repr. Gr. Iptvo-, 
comb, f. tfiff v, ifiivot membrane, Hymen a , as 
in Hymenopterous. 

Hymeno'geny [•gbny], the production of mem* 
branes by the simple contact of two liquids. Hy- 
menomyce'te (ad. mod.L hymetumiycetes pi,, f. 
Gr. VLVKrjTtf mushrooms], one of the Hy menomycetes, 
an order of fungi in which the hymenium is on the 
exposed surface of the sporophore ; hence Hy'tneno- 
znyce’tal, -tous ad/s., belonging to or having the 
nature of a hymenomycete; Hy menorayce*told a., 
resembling a hymenomycete. Hyxnenophore, 
||Hymeno*phorum [Gr. .</>opoc carrying], the part 
of a fungus which supports the hymenium. Hyine- 
no'tomy (Gr. ia. mnv), incision of the hymen. 

Hymenopter (haimgiif'ptai). 1828. (ad. K. 
hymenoptire\ see next.] A hymenopterous 
insect. 

|| Hymenoptera (liaim&ip'pt&ft), sb. pi. 

1 773 . [mod.L. (Linn.), a. Gr. vfuvut rrtpa adj, 
neut. pi.; see Hymenopterous.] Zool. An 
extensive order of insects (including the ants, 
wasps, bees, etc.), having four membranous 
wings (sometimes caducous or absent); the 
females have an ovipositor, which may also 
serve as a sting. Hence Hymeno’pter&l a. 
hymenopterous. Hyineno'pteran, one of this 
order. Hymeno pteriat, an entomologist 
whose special study is H. 

Hymenopterology (hai:m£nppter*Hodgi). 
J855. [f. prec. 4 - -(o)LOGY.J The branch of 

Entomology which deals with Hymenoptera. 

1 lence HymenopteroTogiat. Hymenoptcro- 
lo'glcal a. 

Hymenopterous (haimenyptgras), a. 1813. 

[f. mod.L. hymenopter us , &. Gr. vnwbnTfpos 
(f. tfievo- membrane 4 - srrtpiv wing) + -ous. ) 
Having membranous wings ; belonging to the 
Hymenoptera. 

Hymn (him), sb* OE. [f. L. hymtius, a. 
Gr. v/ivos a song in praise of gods or heroes. 
Late eccl. L , yrntius was adopted in OE. as 
ymen ; but ME. forms repr. OF. ymne, finally 
modified under classical influence to hymn. 1 
x. A song of praise to God; spec, a metrical 
composition adapted to be sung in a religious 
service ; sometimes dist. from psalm or anthem , 
as not being part of the text of the Bible, a. An 
ode or song of praise in honour of a deity, a 
country, etc. 1513. 3* attrib ., as in h.-book. 

z. The earliest h. of Christum devotion. .Hosanna 
to the Son of David Stanley. a. Every noone-tide 
they sing Hy nines to the Sunne Purchas. 

Hymn (him), v. 1667. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To worship or praise in song; to sing 
hymns to. a. To sing as a hymn ; to express 
in a song of praise 1727. 3. absol. To sing 

hymns 1715, 
z. Hymnin 
s. They 
hymned _ 

hrmnaj), a singei of hymns 1816. 

Hymnal (hirnnil), a. ( sb .). ME. [f. L. 
hymnus + -AL. The sb. use repr, a med.L. 
hymn ale A 1. Of or pertaining to a hymn or 
hymns 1644, 9 * A collection of hymns; a 

hymn-book. So Hy'mnary 1888, 

Hymnic (hi-mnik), a. (sb.) 1589. [f. 

IIymn sb. + -ic.] z „ Of, pertaining to, of the na- 
ture of, a hymn or hymns, a. sb. A composi- 
tion of the nature of a hymn. Lamb. 

Hymnist (hi'innist). i6ai. [f. L. hymnus 
Hymn sb. + -isr. ] A composer of hymns. 
Hymnody (hi’mndcU). 17 11. [ad. med. 

L. hymnodia , a. Gr. {//xvip&ia singing of hymns, 
f. (ffxvot 4 htibuv. Cf, Psalmody.] x. The 
singing, or composition, of hymns, a. Hymns 
collectively ; the body of hymns belonging to 
any age, country, church, etc. 1864. 

1. The Moravians being great in h. 1876. a The 
jewels of German h. Schaff. 

Hymno-grapher. 1619. [f. Gr. ty*vo- 

yp&tpof 4* -er 1 .] A composer of hymns. So 
Hymno’graphy, the history and bibliography 
of hymns 1864. 

Hymnology (himnp-l&dfli). 1638. [Orig. 
ad. Gr. hpxokoyia the singing of hymns ; but 
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nowapjx f. Hymn sb. 4 -(o)logy. J ti. The 
singing of hymns -1855. a * The composition of 
hymns 1839. 3. 1 he study of hymns, their 

history, use, etc.; also, hymns collectively 1818. 

3. A Handbook of h. z8So. Hence Hymxiolo'gic, 
•al a. of or pertaining to h. y -ly adv. in relation 10 
h. Hymno'logist, a composer or student of hymns. 

Hynd, hyne, obs. IT. Hind. 

Hynder, obs. L Hinder a., v. 

Hyne (hain), adv. dial. ME. (Sc.) [Contr. 
form o (hethen; cf. Syne .1 Hence. 

Hyo- (hdi|tf). 1811. [f. Gr. io- in voubr/s ; 
see Hyoid. | A formative element referring to 
the hyoid bone in connexion with adjoining 
parts of the body. 

Hyobra'nchial a., peitaining to the hyoid bone 
anil the branchiae. Hy o-epiglo'ttic, Hy o-epi- 
glottrdean ad/s., connecting the hyoid bone with 
the epiglottis. Hyoga*noid, HyoganoPdean 
[Ganoid] adjs., belonging 10, or chaiacteiistic of, the 
Hyoi, anoidci, a subclass of ganoid fishes, having the 
hyoid apparatus like those of the telcosts. Hyo- 
glo*SSal, Hvoglo'SSian [Gr. yAw<rm.] ad/s., con- 
nected with tne hjoid bone .nd the tongue. IlHyo* 
go'ssus, a muscle of the hyoid bone and tongue 


e chin. IlHyoplastron [Pi astkon] = 
.sb. j hence Hyopla’stral a. Hyo- 
1 1 , pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 


yome’ntal [L. mentum ] a., pertaining to the hyoid 
Ixjne and the chin. -• A - 

Hyostkwnal 
sca-pular a , 
scapul i. Hyothyroid a , pertaining to the hyoid 
bone and the thyroid cartilage: as sb. — hyolhyroid 
muscle. 

Hyoid (hai’oiti). 1811. [ad. F. hyoide , 
ad. mod.L. hyoides , Gr. loeihijs, shaped like 
the letter v m Cf. IIyo-J Anat. 

A. adj. 1. H. bone : the tongue-bone or os 
lingux , situated between the chin and the thy- 
roid cartilage. In man it is a horseshoe- or U- 
shaped bone (whence the name) embedded hoii- 
zontally in the root of the tongue, with its con- 
vexity pointing forwaids. 2. Pertaining to the 
hyoid bone 1842. 

a. H. arch, h. apparatus , the second viscnal arch 
in Vertebrates, lying between the hyomandibular and 
hyobranchial clefts. 

B. sb. 1. The hyoid bone ; see A. 1. 1872. 
a. The hyoid artery 1883. 

Hence Hyoi'dal, HyoPdan adjs. =- next. 
Hyoidean (haijoi dx,an), a. 1835. [f. mod. 
L hyoideus (f. hyoides Hyoid B. ) f -an. ] Anat 
Of or belonging to the hyoid (bone). 
Hyomandlbular (liai 0|ina?ndi'bi£ULi). 
1872. [f. Hyo- 4 Mandibular. | Anat. 

A. adj. Pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 
mandible or lower jaw 1875. 

//. bone, in fishes, the bone of the suspensorium 
which articulates with the cranium. //. chft, ihe 
cleft between the mandibular and hyoid art. he* in the 
embi yo of Vei tebrates. 

B. sb. ’] he hyomandibular bone. 

Hyoscine (iwptfsain). 187a. [Arbitrarily 

f. I 1 yos(cyamus + -ine.] Chem. An amor- 
phous alkaloid isomerous with hyosrvamine. 
Hyoscy amine (hai^sni amain). 1836 [f. 

next 4 - -INK.] Chem . An extremely poisonous 
alkaloid (C 17 H 2 |NO|), obtained from the seeds 
of Hyoscyamus niger and some other Solanacex , 
isomerous with atropine ; used in medicine as 
a sedative. So ||Hy oBcya > mia. 

|| Hyoscyamus (hai^aram&i). 1799. [ad. 
Gr. locnevafjLos (f. I 6 s y gen. of vf pig -r tcvafios 
bean).] A genus of plants belonging to the 
N.O. Solanacex ; the British species is Hyoscy- 
amus niger , Henbane. Also, the tincture of 
henbane. 

Hyostemal (h»i,<wt 5 Mnal), a. (sb.) 1835. 
f. Hyo- 4 Sternal. ] 1. Pertaining to the 

hyoid apparatus and the sternum or breast- 
bone 1870. a. sb. Each of the second pair of 
plates in the plastron of a turtle, also called 
the hypoplastron. 

Hyostemum (h:>i,<?st 5 'in£m). [f. Hyo- + 

Sternum. )« prec. 2. 

Hyostylic (hai^tarlik), a. 1880. [f. Hyo- 

4 Gr. orvkot pillar 4 -ic. | Anat. Having the 
lower jaw suspended from the cranium by a 
hyomandibular bone (opp. to autostylic and 
amphistylic). Also said of the lower jaw itself. 
Hyp (hip). Also pi. hyps, colloq. ? Obs. 
1705. [Abbrev. of Hypochondria. Cf, Hip 
sb.* t v.*) Usu. the A., the hyps : hypochondria. 
Heav'n send thou bast not got the hype) Swift. 
Hyp-, the form of Hypo- used bef. a rowel. 


hyper- 

Hypsethral, -ethral (beip-, hipPJ>rSl), a. 
17al. lt. L. hypxthrus, hypxthros *d\. and sb., 
adi Gr.vircuSpot under the sky + -AL. J 1. Open 
to the sky ; having no roof. s. Open-air 1879. 

x. 'Hie internal colonuade to the hypaethral temple 
is a peristyle 1794. 

|| HypaUage (haipte l&dgi, hip-). 1577. [L. f 
a. Gr. i/irakkayif interchange, f. M + hkkda- 
auv (stem dAAay-).] A figure of speech in 
which there is an interchange of two elements 
of a proposition, their natural relations being 
reversed. (In (Quintilian VIII. vi. 23 - Meto- 
nymy.) 

The phrase * you also are become dead to the lawf a 
.is a h. for ‘ the law has become dead to you " 1874. 

</Hypanthium(h(?)iiwn]>i 5 m). 1855. [mod. 
L., L Hypo a + Gr. avOos flower. | Hot. An 
enlargement or other development of the torus 
under the calyx. Gray. Hence Hypa*nthlal a. 
Hypapophysis (hsipijyfisis, hiiv). I'l. 
-se*. 1854. [f. Hypo a (b) + Apophysis.] 

Anat. An Apophysis or spinous process on the 
lower or ventral side of a vertebral centrum. 
Hence Hypapophy*Bial a. 

Hyparterial (-ajt!»*riai), a. [f. I1 yp( 0‘ a 
+ Arterial. I Anat. Situated beneath the 
artery or trachea. (Mod. Diets.) 

Hypaspist (hdipjp’spist, hip-). 1827. [ad. 
Gr. uiraamar^s shield-bearer; see Hypo- x.] 
A shield-bearer; one of a picked body of troops 
in tiie Macedonian army. 

||Hypate (hi'pAtt). 1603. [L., a. Gr. vnorrj 
^sc. x°P^V Chord) uppermost string.] 'Ihe 
name of the lowest tone in the lowest two tetra- 
chords of ancient Gieek music. 

Hypaxial (haiparksiftl, hip-), a. 1872. [f. 
Hypo- 2-4 Axis 4 -AL.] Com par. Anat. Lying 
beneath, or on the ventral side of, the vertebial 
axis. 

Hyper (hai*p^\ j^c. or colloq. ahbrev. (a) 
of h ypcrcritic, tjb) of hypcr-L aivimst. 

Hyper- (haipaj), prefix , repr. Gr. vntp- 
(Lntp prep, and adv., 'over, be>ond, over much, 
above measure '). 

I. formations with prepositional force of 'over, 
beyond, or above ’ (what is denoted by the second 
element). 1. General formations : a. acfjs., as h/per . 
ar/geiica/, etc. b. Kardy in sbs. and vbs. ; e.g. 
hypervoddess , hyper dcijy. a. Mus. In hpermolian, 
etc., denoting either (a) the acute modes in atu ient 
(ireek music, which began at a definite inteival above 
the ordinary Aiolian , etc., or (£) the ‘authentic* 
inodes in mediaeval music (the same as .+.olinn, 
Dorian, etc.) as contrasted with the ‘ pl.igal ’ modes 
hypostolian, etc. 3. In Math., as in hyper conic, 
hyper-elliptic } etc. See also Hyvrhdetkhminant. 

II . Formations with adverbial sense of ‘over much, 

to excess, exceedingly \ 1. Geneial formations : as 

hyperacid, etc. | hyperaiidity, etc.} hype rvita lime . 

2. Spec, and techn. terms, as h/Peralhumittosis , etc. 

III. 1. Formations in which hyper- qualifies the 
second •ltipe'it ndveihially or attributixely j as in 
I ivFKR apophysis, etc. < a. In Chem., hjper. denote* 
the highest in a series of oxygen compounds (cf 
Hypo* 5)) e.g. hyperoxxde\ now usually expressed 
by Pkr-. 

Some words belonging to the above gronm follow 
hf*re: tor the more important see in their alphabetical 
places. 

IlHyperalbumlno'siB, Path, excess of albumen in 
the blood. Hyperbra-chycephaTiC a. t C>aniot. ex- 
tremely braeny cephalic; applied to a skull of which 
the cranial index is over 85; so Hyperbracby- 
ce phaly. h. condition. Hyperbra*nchial a„ 
Zool. situated above the gills or nranchue. HHypcr- 
caTdla [Gr. (capita], Path. h>pcrtn>phy of the neart. 
Hypercnro'matism, abnormally intense coloration. 
Hyperco*nic a., Geom. relating to the intersection 
of two conicoids or surfaces of the second order. 
IlHyperge’neaia, excessive production or growth. 
Hyperbldro’sis, -idro'BiB (erron. hydrosii). Path. 
excessive sweating. Hyperldea'tlon, excessive 
mental activity or restlessness. Hypermne*«ia 
(Gr. firntri .X unusual power of memory. Hyper* 
nutrition * Hypertoophy. Hyperorga-nic a, % 
beyond or independent of the organism. Hyper* 
ortborna*thlc a.. Cranial, excessively orthognathic; 
applied to s skull in which the cranial index is over 
91 ; so Hyperortho'gnathy, h. condition. Hy* 
perpyre*nc (Gr. rvprrod a., Path, pertaining to or 
affected with || Hyperpyrexia, a high or excessive 
degree of fever ; whence Hyperpyrexial, Hyper* 

B rre'xic adjs. *= hyperpyretic . JlHyperaarco'ma^ 
yperearco'nia. Path, proud or fungous flesh. 
Hy*perapace, Geom. space of more than three di- 
mensions. llHypcrtricho aie (Gr. rpi K moit t f. r# ix% 
6 pi(\ excessive growth of hair. 
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[Hyperemia (hslparrmii). AUo -bemla, 
-emla. 1836. [mod.L., f. Hyper- II. 34 Gr. 
•aupia (cf. anxmia), f. alpa blood.J Path, An 
excessive accumulation of blood in a particular 
part ; congestion. 

J * c **yf n ox ar t<rial h n congestion arising from in 
creased flow through the arteries. Passive or venous 
A., congestion due to obstruction in a vein. Hence 
Hypem*mic f -e*mic a. of, pertaining to, or affected 
with h. 

|| Hyperesthesia (-es-, -is>rsia). 1849. 
[mod.L., f. Hyper- II. a +■ Gr. -aiaBijata, al- 
trOrja it.] Path. Excessive and moibid sensitive- 
ness of the nerves or nerve-centres. Also transf. 
So Hypereeathe ’tic a . affected with h. 
Hyperapophysis (-a^rfisis). 187a. [Hy- 
per- III. 1.] Anat. A process of bone extend- 
ing backward from the neural spine of one 
vertebra to that of another, or developed from 
the postzygapophysis. Hence Hyperapopby *- 
8ial a. 

fHyperaspist (-arspist). 1638. [ad. Gr. 
vvfftaanifTTT/s, f. vptpa<rm£tiv to hold a shield 
over, f. doTTr/y.] A defender, champion -1747. 

|| Hyperbaton (haipaubatpn). 1579. [L., 

a. Gr. vnip&arov, lit. ' overstepping f. vsrep- 
&aiytiv.~\ Gram, and Rhet. A figure of speech 
in which the natural order of words or phrases 
is inverted, esp. for the sake of emphasis. Also, 
an instance of this. 

1 he sence. .ys ‘ the fende makethe this * for whiche 
Chaui.er vsethe . . (accordinge to the retliom.nll figure 
Hipeibatone), ‘This makeihe the fende* Thynnr. 
Hence Hyperba’tic a. pertaining to or of the 
nature of h. ; inverted. Hyperba*tically adv. 
Hyperbola (haip 5 *ibJla). 1668. [a. mod. 
L. hyperbola , ad. Gr. virepHoKij, lit. 'excess', f. 
vircp&dWtiv (uir«p over + BaKKttv to throw). 
So named because the inclination of its plane 
to the base of the cone exceeds that of the side 
of the cone (see Ellipse).] Geom. One of the 
conic sections; a plane curve consisting of two 
separate, equal and similar, infinite blanches, 
formed by the intersection of a plane with 
boLh branches of adouble cone(i.e. two similar 
cones on opposite sides of the same vertex). It 
may also be defined as a curve in which the 
focal distance of any point bears to its distance 
from the directrix a constant ratio greater than 
unity. It lias two foci, one for each branch, 
and two asymptotes, which intersect in the 
centre of the curve, midway between the vertices 
of its two branches. (Often applied to one 
branch of the curve.) b. Extended (after New- 
ton) to algebraic curves of higher degrees de- 
noted by equations analogous to that of the 
common hyperbola 1727. Hence tHyperboll- 
form a of the form of, or resembling, a h. 
(Diets.) 

Hyperbole (haipS’jbllf). 1529. [a. Gr. 

vwtp$o\rj excess, exaggeration; cf. prec.] 1. 
Rhet . A figure of speech consisting in exagge- 
rated statement, used to express strong feeling 
or pioduce a strong impression, and not in- 
tended to be taken literally. Also, an instance 
of this. b. gen. Excess, extravagance ( rare ) 
165a. ta. Geom. =» Hyperbola -1716. 

s. Scriptural Examples of H...Deut. 9. x, Cities 
fenced up to heaven . .Job. ax. #5, The whole world 
could not contain the books J. Smith. var. tHy- 
pe*rboly (in sense 1) 1598. 

Hyperbolic (haipaibp lit), a. 1646 [ad. 
Gr. inrtpfio\tn6s, f. vnepfiohif.') 1. Rhet . = 
Hyperbolical i. a. Geom. Of, belonging to, 
or of the form or nature of a hyperbola ; having 
some relation to the hyperbola 1676. 

a. H . curvature, the same as Anticlastic curvature. 
H. function \ a function having a relation to a rect- 
angular hyperbola similar to that of the ordinary 
trigonometrical functions to a circle i as the A. sine , 
cosine , tangent, etc. (abbiev. sink, cosh , tauh.t tc ). 
H. logarithm t a logarithm to the base e (9*71828 .), 
a natural or Napierian logarithm 1 so called because 
proportional to a segment of the area between a hy- 
perbola and its asymptote. H. spiral : a spiral in 
which the radius vector varies inversely as the angle 
turned through by lu 

Hyperbolical (haipaityHikftl), a. ME. [f. 
as prec. 4-AL.] z. Rhet. Of the nature of, in- 
volving, or using hyperbole ; exaggerated, ex- 
travagant. fb. gen Excessive, enormous 
-1859. a. Geom. - Hyperbolic a. 1571 
Hence Hyperbo*lically adv. 
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Hyper holism (heipSubdliz’m). 1653. 1 
Rhet . [f. Hyperbole 4 -ism.] Use of or ad- 
diction to hyperbole ; exaggerated style, or an 
instance of this. a. Geom.\oA. mod.L. hyperbo- 
hsmus ( Newton).] A curve whose equation is de- 
rived from that of another curve by substituting 
xy for y, as that of the hyperbola is from that 
of the straight line 1861. So HypeTbolist, one 
given to the use of hyperbole 1661. Hyper- 
bolize v. to exaggerate (trans. and tntr .) 1594. 
Hyperboloid (haipo-jbdloid). 1684. [ f - 

Hyperbola 4 -oiD.l +1. *=. Hyperbola b. 
-1796. a. A solid or surface of the second 
degiee, some of whose plane sections are hy- 
perbolas, the others being ellipses or circles. 
Formerly restricted to those of circular section, 
generated by the revolution of a hyperbola 
about one of its axes ; now called hyperboloids 
of revolution 1743. 

There are two kinds of h. : the h. of one sheet and of\ 
txvo sheets , e.g. those generated by revolution about 
the conjugate and transverse axes respectively. 

Hyperborean (haipajb 5 B‘r/An). 1591. [ad. 
late L. hyperboreanus — cl. L. hyperboreus , ad. 
Gr. virtpfjbpeos, -06puos, f. vi rep- Hypek- 14 
0opcios northern, /9 opias Boreas.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing 
the extreme north of the earth, or {colloq. or 
joc.) of a particular country; in ethnological use, 
cf. 13. b. Of or pertaining to the fabled Hyper- 
boreans 1613. 

Even to the h. ot frozen sea 1635. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of the extreme north of 
the earth ; in pi. members of an ethnological 
group of Arctic races, loosely and fig. One 
who lives in a northerly clime. 1601. 

In Greek legend the Hyperboreans were a happy 
people who lived in sunshine and plenty beyund the 
north wind. 

Hypercatalectic (-koetale’ktik), a. 1704. 
[ad. late L. hypercat a lectuus ; see Hyper- I. and 
Catai.ectic.] Pros. Of a verse or colon: 
Havingan extra syllable after the last complete 
dipody. Also applied to the syllable, fFor- 
merly also --•* Hypermetric. 

Hypercritic (hoipajku-tik), sb. (a.) 1618. 
[IIyper- II. i. Cf. F. hypercritique (Boilcau).] 
1. tA master cri:ic; a severe critic; an over- 
critical person 1633. ta. II>pcrcriticism ; also, 
a critique -1757. 3. adj. *= next, Keats. 

Hypercri-tical, a. 1605. [IIyper- II. 1.] 
Unduly critical ; addicted to hypercriticism ; as 

h. carpers , Hence Hypercrl'tlcaUy adv. 

Hypercriticism (-kirtLizm). 1678. [IIy- 
per- II. 1.] Excessive, unduly severe, or minute 
criticism. So Hypercrl*ticire v. 

HyperdeteTmmant. 1845. [Hyper- I. 
3.] Afath . a. sb. A determinant of operative 
symbols ; a symbolic expression for an invariant 
or co variant ; invented by Cayley, b. adj, Of 
the nature of a hyperdeterminant 
|| Hyper dull a (haipaidzrioi'A). 1530. [Hy- 
per- II. i.J The superior Dulia or veneration 
paid by Roman Catholics to the Virgin Mary, 
lienee Hyperdu’lic, -al a . of the nature of h. 

Hypeigamy (haipnugami). 1881. [f. Hy- 
per- III. i + Gr, ydfiot marriage.] Marriage 
with one of equal or superior caste; in refer- 
ence to Hindu customs. 

||Hypericum (haiperiknm, etym. hiparai*- 
k/hn). 1471. [L. hypericum, hypericon, a. Gr. 

i , vip€iKov, f. inrip over 4 Ipt'ucyj heath.] 1. Pot. 
A large genus of plants (herbs or shrubs), the 
type of the N.O. Hyfericacex , having penta- 
merous yellow flowers, and leaves usually 
marked with pellucid dots ; commonly known 
as St. John’s-worts. ta. Pharm. (in form hy- 
pericon). A drug prepared from a plant of this 
genus -1691. 

II Hyperinosis (hshporin^-sis). 1845. [f. 

Hyper- II. a + Gr. fr, Ivos fibre 4 -osis.j Path. 
A diseased state of the blood in which it con- 
tains an excessive amount of fibrin. Hence 
Hyperino’sed* -otic ad/s, having excess of 
fibrin. 

Hypermetamorphosia (hai-pdiirnet&mjPj- 
tfsis). 1875. [Hypf.r- II. a.] Rntom . An 
extreme form of metamorphosis occurring in 
certain insects, in which the animal passes 
through two or more different larval stages. 
So Hypermetamo*rphlsm, the character of un- 
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dergoing h. HypermetamoTphic, -morphotte 
adjs. characterized by h. 

Hypermeter (haipa*imftai). 1656. [ad. 
Gr. viripptrpos t f. pirpovJ] x. Pros. A 
hyperroetric verse. 9 . joc. A person taller than 
ordinary. Addison. Hence Hypenne’tric, 
•leal a. 

Hypermetrope (hoipwmetrtftip). 1864. [f. 
Gr. ivipptrpos + 6nft t a mo eye.] Path. A 
person affected with hypermetropia. 

|| Hypermetropia (hai pajm/unu pi&). Also 
-metropy (-me trjpi). 1868. [mod.L., f. as 
prec. 4 -ia -I A 1 .] Path. An affection of the e>e, 
usually due to a flattened form of the eyeb.ill, 
in which the focus of parallel rays lies behn.d 
instead of on the retina; long-sightedness. 
Hence Hypermetro’plc a . 

||HyperoSdon (haiparoutfdpn). 1843. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. btrepipos superior, or i/irtprprj palate 4 
M0tp&dov(r- tooth.] Zool . A genus of Ce- 
tacea, containing the bottle-nosed whales. 

Ii Hyperopia (-^*pifi). 1884. [f. Hyfer- 

II. a + Gr. Sura eye 4 -ia -ia 1 . J Path. =» 

Hypermetropia. So Hypero'pic a. 

|| Hyperostosis (hoi paipst^u-aib). PL -oses. 
1835. [f- as prec. 4 Ur. bariov y boro- bone; 

see -osis.] Path., etc. An overgrowth of 
bony tissue ; hypertrophy of bone ; exostosis. 
Hyperoxida*tion. 1876. [Hyper- XI. 1.] 
Excessive oxidation. Harley. 

Hyperoxide (-p-ksoid). 1855. [IIyper- 

III. 2 | Chem. = Peroxide. 

Hyperoxygenate ( p*ksid^n<rtt], v. 1793. 

[Hyper- II. 1.] trans. To supersaturate with 
oxygen. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) b. joc. To im- 
part excess of sourness to 1811. 

b. An old huckstering grocer. . whose natural sour- 
ness .is hyperox ygen« ted by Methodism Souxiiey. 
So Hyperoxygena*tioii, the action of hyperoxy* 
geuatmg ; hyperoxygenated condition. Hypero'xy- 
genize v. = Hyperoxygknatk (chiefly in pa. pple.). 
fHyperoxy muriate (hsupar^ksinni^ri/i). 
1794. [Hypek- III. 2.] Chem. A salt of ‘ hy- 
peroxy muriatic * (now called chloric) acid ; a 
chlorate -1854. 

tHyperoxymuria-tic, a. 1794. [Hyper- 
111 . a.J Chem. In H. acnl , the old name of 
chloric acid HCIO, -1807. 

Hyperper (h^ipo’jpai). 159®- [® d * med « 

L. hyperperum , -pyrum, ad. Gr. inripirvpov f f. 
vvip 4 irvp ; applied to gold highly refined by 
fire.l Numism. A Byzantine coin ; the gold 
soliaus. 

Hyperphysical (haipojfrzik&l), a. 1600. 
[Hyper- I. x.] Above or beyond what is phy- 
sical; supernatural. Hence Hyperphyaically 
adv. So Hyperphyaica, the science or subject 
of the supernatural. 

; Hyperplasia (hdipwpl^'zifl). *86x. [mod. 
L., f. Hyper- 1 1 , a + Gr. irAacit formation.] Path. 
A form of hypertrophy consisting in abnormal 
multiplication of the cellular elements of a part 
or organ; excessive cell formation. SoHyper- 
pl&sm at prec* Hyperpla'aic, -pla'atic adjs. of, 
pertaining to, or exhibiting h. 

Hypersthene (hoi'p3js)>in). 1808. [ad# 
F. hyperstlne, f. Hyper- II. x 4 Gr. oBivos ; 
from its superior hardness as compared with 
hornblende.] Min . A silicate of iron and mag- 
nesium, of the pyroxene group, a greenish- 
black or greenish-grey mineral, closely allied 
to hornblende, often exhibiting a peculiar me- 
talloidal lustre. Also attrib. Hence Hyper- 
sthenic a. 1 related to or containing h. Hy- 
persthemite, a dark granite-like aggregate of 
h. and labradorite. 

|| Hypersthenla(haip3isVf*ni&). 1855. [mod. 
L., f. Hyper- II. a + Gr. cflfvoi.] Path. Ex- 
treme or morbid excitement of the vital powers ; 
the opposite of asthenia . Hence Hypersthenic 
a .■ relating to, characterized by, or producing h. 
Hyperthesis (haip 5 ’j]>teis). 188a. [a. 

Gr. inripe§tnty f. vwip HYPER- 4 Biots placing.] 
Transposition, metathesis. So Hyperthotic a* 
pertaining to or exhibiting h. tHyp«rthe*ticaI 
a. superlative. Chapman. 

Hypertrophy (haip 5 -itr^fi), sb. 1834. [ad. 
mod.L. hypertrophies , f, Gr. trip (see Htper- 
II. a) +~rpo<pta t rpo<pif; cf. Atrophy.] Physiol* 
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and Pa/A, Excessive growth or development of 
a part or organ, produced by excessive nutri- 
tion. The opposite of Atrophy, fig. Over- 
growth. Hence Hypertro’phic, -al a. of the 
nature of, afl'ectec^with, or producing h. Hy- 
pe Ttrophoua a. characterized by h. Hyper- 
trophy v. to affect with or undergo h. 

S Hypha (hoi-ft). Pl. -pbae (-frt. 18 66. 
mod.!*, ad. Gr, v<pi J web,] Bet . The struc- 
tural element of the thailome of Fungi, consist- 
ing of long slender branched filaments, usually 
having transverse septa, and together consti- 
tuting the mycelium . Hence Hyphal a, 
Hyptueresis, -eresia (hi-, haifi«T/sis). 

X890. [a. Gr. i<palptai% ; cf. aphxresis. J Gram . 
The omission of a letter or syllable in the body 
of a word. 

Hyphen (hai’fen), sb. 1620. [a. late L., a. 
late Gr. 1} i<p<v, subst nse of v<piv together, in 
one, f. v<p\ vn 6 under + tv one.J 1. A short 
dash or line {-) used to connect two words to- 
gether as a compound ; also, to join the sepa- 
rated syllables of a word, as at the end of a 
line : or to divide a word into parts. b. 
Applied to the 'plus* sign ( + ). Daubeny. 
a. transf. A short pause between two syllables 
In speaking 1868; a connecting link 1868. 
Hence Hyphen v to join by a h. ; to write 
(a compound) with a h. So Hy*phenate v. 

Hyphenated/^/.**, (orig. IT. S.), applied to persons 
whose nationality is designated by a hyphened form ; 
boner, to a person whose patriotic allegiance is as- 
sumed to be divided 1893. So Hyphenate sb. 

Hyphomycetoua (hid-, hai:fo,molsrt3s),a. 

1887. [f. mod. Li Hyphomycetes (f. Gr. 6 <frrj 

web + fiv/cTjTts fungi) + -OUS.J Bot. Of or be- 
longing to the Hyphomycetes , a group of fungi 
consisting simply of hyphse. 

Hypinoais (hipind^*sis). 1845. [f« Hypo- 
g + Gr. Iff, tv 6 s tissue + -osis.] Path. A diseased 
■tate of the blood in which the quantity of 
fibrin is below the normal. Hence Hypino'tic a. 
Hypnagogic (hipnigp-dgik), a. 1886. [ad. 
F. hypnagogiqu * , f. Gr. Cttvos + &~f<uy 6 s leading, 
t dyeev.] Properly , Inducing sleep; in use m 
that accompanies falling asleep. 

Hypno- (hrpne), befT a vowel hypn-, comb, 
f. Gr. Cirvos sleep. Used chiefly in new patho- 
logical terms. 

Hypnobate TGr. -j 9 an)c walker], a sleep-walker. 
Hypnocyst, Biol, an encysted protozoan which 
remains quiescent and does not develop spores. 
Hypnoge’nesls, Hypno’geny. induction of the 
hypnotic state ; so Hypnogene*tic, -ge*nlc, Hyp- 
no’genous adjs., producing the hypnotic state ; 
rarely , producing sleep. Hypnogene*tlc&lly adv., 
by hypnogenesis. Hypno’logy, the science of the 

f benomena of sleep ; hence Hypnolo'gic. -al a. 

lypno’loglat, one versed in hypnology. Hy*pno- 
■perm, -spore, Bot. an oospore or zygospore (in the 
Algss) which, after fertilization, passes through a 
period of rest before germinating: a resting cell or 
■pore ; so Hy*pno8pora>nge, Hypnoaporam- 
nam, Bot. a sporangium containing hypnospores ; 
HypnoapoTlc a., of the nature of a nypnospore. 
Hypnoid, a . 1 1 see under Hypnum. 
Hypnoid (hi-pnoid), a. 2, hypnoldal (hip- 
noidal), a. Cf.S. 1904. [f. Gr. Inrvos sleep + 
-oiD.] Resembling hypnosis ; hypnotic 
Hypnosis (hipnffu'sis). 1876. [f. Gr. 

fii rvovv to put to sleep.] Phys. 1. The in- 
ducement or the gradual approach of sleep, 
a. Artificially produced sleep; esp. the hypnotic 
•tate 1882. 

Hypnotic (hipnp*tik). 1625. [ad. F. hyp- 
notique, ad. late L. kypnoticus , a. Gr. turvctm- 
m 6 $j f. {/nvovv to put to sleep In 2, short for 
neuro-hypnotic . ] 

A. adj. 1. Inducing sleep; soporific. a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of hypnotism or 
•nervous sleep*; accompanied by or producing 
hypnotism 1843. 8- Susceptible to hypnotism 
s88i. 

1. H. Draughts 1758. a The b. or so-called mesmeric 
State M audsuky. £ The trained h subject 189a. 

B. sb. x. An agent that produces sleep; a 
sedative or soporific drug 1681. a. A person 
under the influence of hypnotism x888. 

tHypnotical a . a A. z, Hypno tically adv. 
Hypnotism (ht-pnltiz’m). 184a. [f. Hyp- 
notic + -ism. First used as a shortened 
form of neuro-hypnotism by Dr. James Braid 
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of Manchester, who introduced the term.] 1. 
The process of hypnotizing, or artificially pro- 
ducing a state in which the subject appears to 
be in a deep sleep, without any power of 
changing liis mental or physical condition, ex- 
cept under the influence of some external 
suggestion or direction. On recovering from 
this condition, the person has usually no re- 
membrance of what he has said or done during 
the hypnotic state. Also, the branch of science 
which deals with the production of this state. 
See Braidism, Mesmerism. 

The usual way of inducing the state consists in 
causing a person to look fixedly, for. several minutes, 
with complete concentration, at a bright object placed 
above and in front of the eyes at so short a distance 
that the convergence of the optic axes can only be 
accomplished with effort. 

a. The hypnotized or hypnotic condition 1843. 
3. Sleepiness or sleep artificially induced by 
any means ; also fig . i860. 

So Hypnotist, a hypnotizer. Hypnotize v. 
to put into a hypnotic state; to mesmerize; 
also absol. Hypnotiza’tion, the action of 
hypnotizing; hypnotized condition Hypno- 
User, one who hypnotizes. 

|| Hypnum (hi-pntfm). PL -Hums, -na. 
1753. [mod.L., ad. Gr. um'ov ‘moss growing 
on trees'.] Bot. A large genus of plruro- 
carpous mosses; feather-moss. Hence Hyp- 
noid a. 1 belonging or akin to the genus Id. 
Hypno'philous a. growing among the mosses. 
Hypo 1 (hrptf). 7 Obs. 1711. [Abbrev. 
of Hypochondria; cl. IIyp.] Morbid de- 
pression of si irits. 

Hypo 2 (hai-pe). 1861. [Abbrev. of 
Hyposulphite. | Photogr. The salt formerly 
called hyposulphite, now thiosulphate, of soda, 
used for fixing photographic pictures. Also 
attrib. 

Hypo- (haip o } hipa),bef. vowels also hyp-, 
prefix , repr. Gr. uiro-, inr- (f. vn 6 piep. and 
adv. 4 under ’ = L. sub). The first vowel in Gr, 
vrt o-, L. hypo-, is short, but y is now usually 
treated in all positions except before two con- 
sonants as (ai), against both etymology and 
hUtory. 

x. In words from Greek; as hypochondria, hy- 
pocrisy, hypotenuse , etc. 

a. In modern formations, with « rn«.e ‘under, beneath, 
below'; as ( a ) hypo basal, Hypodermic, etc.; (A) 
Hypoblast, hypozoa (animals low in the scale). 

3. M us. In hypossolian , -dorian, etc., used to denote 
either (a) the grave modes in ancient Greek music, 
beginning at a definite inteival below the ordinary 
A lolian, Dorian , etc., or (b) the ‘plagal’ modes in 
rm-diaeval music, each of which has a compass a fourth 
below that of the corresponding 'authentic* mode. 

4. ‘To some extent’, 'slightly ‘somewhat* in 
adjs.; ‘slight* or 'deficient* in sbs. ; the opposite of 
Hywr- II. 

5. In Chemistry, hypo- (in contrast with Hypxs- 

III. a) is used to name an oxygen compound lower in 
tbe series than that having the simple name without 
hypo-t thus sulphurous acid** H a SO», hypos ul- 
phurous acid =r HjSO*. j 

Some words belonging to the above groups follow | 
here: for the more important see in their alphabetical ; 
places. 

|]Hypo&*ria pi, [Gr. doptov little egg], IchthyoL ! 
a pair of protuberant oval ganglia developed beneath 
the optic lobes of osseous fishesfnence HypoaT i&n a, 
Hypoba'sal a. t Bot . applied to the lower of the two 
cells or portions of the oospore of vascular cryptogams 
(cf. Epibasai.). ||Hypo*bolo [Gr. sugges- 

tion]. Khet. the mentioning and refuting of objections 
which might be brought against the speaker's case by 


an opponent, 
purging j so 


||Hypocath&*rsi8, Med. a slight 
Hypocath a*rtic a. ||HypocU a dium 
iGr. kXh 6 » keyh Omith. the interclavicular 

element of the clavicles of a bird, seen in the merry, 
thought of a fowl ; hence HypocU'dl&n a. Hy*- 
pocone, Zool. the sixth cusp of the upper molar 
tooth of mammals of the group Bunodonta. Hypo- 
crystalline a. % Min. consisting of crystals contained 
in a non-crystalline or massive mineral substance. 
{[Hypoda'ctylum [Gr. doxrvAo?], Omith . the lower 
surface of a bird’s toe. a Hyyoderxna'tomy [Gr, 
Bip/in. sjtin + rofsri cutting], A fed. incision of a sub- 
cutaneous part Hypodermo*clys!s TOr. *Av<n* a 
drenching], Med. the injection of nutrient fluids tinder 
the skin in the collapse from cholera, etc. II Hypo- 

dia*atole [Gr. iMroftaeveA^J, Gr. Gram . n Diastolx 
3. Hypodl'crotoos a., Phys. having a slight 
secondary wave in each pulse-beat. Hypo-ellrp- 
•old, Geom. a curve traced by a point In the circum- 
ferenee of a circle or ellipse rolling along the inside 
of an ellipse. Hypogae'ate, Chem. a salt of hypo- 
gsric acid. Hypogee'ic U. mod.L.(^n«cAix) hypogma 
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the earth-nut] a., in A. acid, CisH B oOa, discovered hi 
oil of earth-nut. Hypo*genous [Gr. pro- 

duced] a. Bot., (a) growing upon tbe under surface of 
leaves j (A) growing beneath the surface* Hypo*- 
gnathiem, hypognathous conformation. Hypo** 
gnathous [Gr. yvaBot jaw] a., Omith. having the 
under mandible longer than the upper. HypoJiy*al 
[sec Hyo-. Hyoid] a., A nut. formuig the base oi the 
hyoid arch ; sb^ that part of the hyoid arch which 
lies between the stylohyal and ba^ihranchiaU Hy- 
po'tnenous [Gr. ^•V«ti/] a., Bot. arising from below 
an organ, without adhering to it. Hy*pomere [Gr. 

j, Biol, the lower hall of certain sponges ; hence 
Hypo*naeral A., pertaining to a h. Hypophonic 
[Gr. «., serving as an accompaniment or re- 

sponse t so Hypo’phonoua a. |iHypopby*lUuni 
[Gr. <Pv\\iov lutle leaQ, Bot. a small abortive leaf, like 
a scale, placed below a cluster of leaf-like branches 
or leaves. Hypopby'llous [Gr. a- Bot. 

growing under, or on the under side of, a leaf. Hypo 
phy'sics, matters that lie beneath physics. ||Hypo- 
pla'stron, Zool. the third lateral piece of the plastron 
of Chcloma : = hypostei nal j hence Hypopla'Stral 
a. ||Hypo*ptilum [Gr. rrriAoi' feather], Omith. the 
subsidiary -haft or plume of a feather, which springs 
from the main stem at thejunction of quill and rnchis; 
the after-shaft, the hyporachu; hence Hypo*ptilar 
a. iiHypopua (Gr. virotrouc having feet beneathj, 
Zool. a netci omorpbous nymphal form of certain 
acaroids; hence Hypo’pial a. ||Hypopyglura 
[Gr. vnoirvyiny rump, tail, Truyi^ buttock-.), Bn tom., (a) 
the last ventral segment of the abdomen; (b) the 
clasping organ at the end of the abdomen of many 
male dipterous inserts ||Hypo*rachis (-rrhachia) 
IGr. paver spine], Omith. the accessory rachis or shaft 

rvl n 1 iie/1 fantbar r V ia * Viatica UlTtin* 


Hypora'dlal a. Hyporrhythmic a., deficient in 
rhythm; said of a heroic hexameter when the caesura 
is not observed. Hyposke*letal a., A nat. ■« Hy- 
r axial (cf. ErisKKLKTAi \ Hyposte’rnui [Gr. uiro- 
oTcpvos: see Sternum] a.. Anal, in h. fions, also 
hypostcmnl as sb., the hypoplastron of a chrlonian ; 
also called IjHyposte’rnum. Hyposti'gma [Gr. 
virooriYpq a commaj, d'alssogr. the comma, which 
anciently had the form of a modern full stop. Hypo 
stermatous, hypo*stomou» (Gr. oropa, on.pm-] 
a , Zool having Llie mouth inferior, as certain fudies 
and infusoria (// ypostomata ). IlHypo'fltropbe [Gr 

w utrTpntftfj turning back], (a) Path, a turning or tossing 
as of the sick in bed ; a relapse; a tailing back, as oif 
the womb; (b) Khet. reversion to a subject after a 
parenthesis. Hypoatylo [Gr. t/n-oarvAor ; see Stylr) 
a.. Arch, having the rtxjf supported on pillars. 
Hyposyllogi'BtiC a. f having t’ e value, but not the 
strict form, oi a syllogism. Hypota’ctic [Cir. vtto 
raxnxoc] a., Gram, dependent, subordinate in con- 
struction. ||Hvpota*rsus, Omith. a pi oce-'.s of the 
hinder part of the tar-.o-metataisus of most birds ; the 
talus or so-called calcaneum; hence Hypota'rzal a. 
Hypota*xls [Gr. vrrora^tcj, Grant, subordination, 
subordinate construction. IfHypotiie'cium [Gr 
BrjKior, dim. of easel, Bot. the mass of fibre-, lying 
beneath the suh-hymenial layer ; hence Hypothc’cial 
a. Hypo*thenar [Gr. uiro Oiyap, f. Vi yap palm of the 
hand] a., A nat. of or pertaining to the eminence on 
the inner side of the nalm, over the metacarpal bone 
of the little finger. Hypo*trichous [Gr. Bp 1$, rpi\- ) 
a., Zool. of or pertaining to the Hypotricha , an order 
of the class Cihata of Protosoa, having the locomotive 
cilia confined to the ventral surface. Hypotytu- 
pa*nic a , A not. situated beneath the tympanum; 
applied esp. to the lower bone of the jaw -pier in 
osseous fishes; xA. the^ quadrate. ||Hypozeu*gma, 
Grant, the combination of several subjects with a 
single verb or predicate. HHypoxetrxis, Grant . 
the use of several parallel clauses, each having its own 
subject and vetb. ||Hypozo*a [Gr. ], Zool. « 
Protozoa ; hence Hy{>OZO*aJl a. Hypoxo’ic 
Geol. lying beneath the strata which contain remains 
of living organisms; Z00L of or pertaining to the 
Hypozoa. 

Hypoblast (hai*;*-, hi*p?blae^t). 1875* 
[Hypo a.] 1. Bot. The flat dorsal cotyledon 

of a grass. 7 Obs. 1882. 9. Biol. The inner 

layer of cells in the Blastoderm i 875. Hence 
Hypobla'stic a . 

HypobrancTlial (haipo-, hipobrae*qkiil), cl 
1848. [Hypo- a.] A nat. a. adj. Situated under 
the branchiee or gills, b. sb. pl. Tlie lower 
jiorrion of the branchial arch, 

Hypobromito (hai]V- 9 

18/7, [Hypo- 5*} Chem. A salt of hypobro 
inous acid 

Hypobromous fhaipo-, bipebrju-nws), a. 
1865. [f. Hypo- k + Brom(ine 4 -ous.] Chem. 
In h. odd, an add (H&rO) derived from bro- 
mine, having strong oxidizing and bleaching 
properties. 

Hypoc&ust (hai-pjkjjst, hi*pe-> 1678. 
[ad. late L. hypocaustum , • causten , a. Gr. 
imoKuvarov, lit. room or place ' heated from 
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below \ f. vir6 Hypo- z + tcav- y nalttv to bum.] 
Rom. Antiq . A hollow space extending under 
the floor of the cal id a Hum , in which the heat 
from the furnace (hypocausis) was accumulated 
for the heating of the house or of a bath. b. 
transf. A stove. Scott, 

Hypochlorite (hap*-, hip*kl5*-rait). 1835 
[Hypo- 5.] Chem. A salt of hypochlorous 
acid. 

Hypochlorous (h»ip*-, hip*kl5»*r;>s), a. 
1841. [Hypo- 5.] Chem. H. acid , an oxy-acid 
of chlorine (HCIO). which possesses strong 
oxidizing and bleaching qualities. 
Hypochonder, -chondre (hipakp-nda-i). 
lObi. 1547. [a. F. hyhocondre ; see next. J -= 

Hypochondrium. Also pi. ** Hypochon- 
dria z. 

Hypochondria (haip^kp nrlrifi, hip*-). 1563. 
[ad. late L. hypochondria pi., a. Gr v rd vno- 
\6v8pta t neut. pi. of vnoxovtipiot, f. vnu 
Hypo- i + x° y 1 >P 0 * cartilage, esp. that of the 
breast bone.] || 1. as pi. of Hypochondrium. 
Those parts of the human abdomen which lie 
immediately under the ribs and on each side of 
the epigastric region, tb. The viscera situated 
in the hypochondria; the liver, gall-bladder, 
spleen, etc., formerly supposed to be the seat 
of melancholy and 1 vapours ' -1653. +c. 

Erron. as sing. -1727. a. as sing. General 
depression, melancholy, or low spirits, for 
which there is no real cause i663. 

». Will Hazard was cured of his h. by three glasses 
1710. Hence Hypocho'iidri&l <*. 

Hypochondriac (hoip*k/> ndri&k, hip*-). 
1615. [a. F. kypocondriaque , ad. med.L. hypo - 
chondrtacus \ see prec.] 

A. adj. 1. Of states: Proceeding from the 
hypochondria, regarded as the seat of melan- 
choly; hence, consisting in a settled depression 
of spirits. 7 0bs. b. Of persons, their dis- 
positions, etc. : Affected by hypochondria 1641. 
a. Anat . Situated in the hypochondria 1727. 
H. region, the part of the abdomen occupied 
by the hypochondria. 1727. 

k. b. Complaints foundrd only in an h. imagination 
178a. 

B. sb. 1. A person affected with or subject to 
hypochondria 1639. ta. « Hypochondria 2. 
-1796. 

a. Abbreviations exquisitely refined : as. . liypps, or 
Hippo, tor H ypodiondriack.s Swift. 

So Hypocnondri’acal a. pn c A. Hypo- 
chondrkacalJy, adv. Hypochondriac) sm « 

HvrOCHON’DKIA J. 

Hypochondriasis (haiq^k^n^rarasis, hh- 
p *-). 1766. [f. Hypochondria + -asis. But 
the suffix •asis is almost entirely limited to 
names of cutaneous diseases.] Path. A dis- 
order of the nervous system, generally accom- 
panied by indigestion, but chiefly characterized 
Dy the patient s unfounded belief that he is 
suffering from some serious bodily disease. So 
Hypocho’ndrlasm (in same sense}. Hypo- 
chondriast - Hypochondriac sb. x. 
Hypocho’ndric, a. rare . 1681. [f. as prec. 
4- -ic.] — Hypochondriac a. 

| Hypochondrium (haipokpmdri&m, hi*p*-). 
1696. [mod.L., ad. Gr. inrox6rBptov; see Hypo- 
chondria.] Each of the two hypochondriac re- 
gions which are distinguished as * right ' and 
•left*. 

+Hypocho*ndry. i6ax. [ad. L. hypocken - 
drium, -ia . ] 1, « Hypochondrium. Chiefly 
pi. -1685. a. Hypochondria a. -1874. 
fHypocist. 1751. (Cf. F. hypocUte . ] - 
next. 

fHypodstis 1405. [a. L., a. Gr. 

IwoMiarts, £ vw6 + micro* the plant Cistus. 
(The early forms h)ypoquistid(os represented 
the Gr. genitive.}] Med. The solidified juice of 
Cytinus kypocistis, a parasitic plant of the South 
o£ Europe* growing on the roots of Cistus; 
It contains gallic acjd, and was formerly used 
as a tonic and astringent -1751. 

Hypocoritm (haip-, hijykfirlzm). rare. 
1850. [ad. Gr. trno* 6 piafin t •mopurp/*, f. vno* 
*opl£t<r$ai to play the child, £ M 4 * 

A pet-name 

Hypocoristic (hai>p*>, hhp*k6ri*stik), a. 
1796. [ad. Or. bwomopiaritcht ; see prec.] Of 
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the nature of a pet-name; pertaining to the 
habit of using endearing or euphemistic terms. 

Harry..iit the free or h. n*me for Henry Peoge. 
So iHypocori'stical a. 1609, >ly adv. 165a. 

Hypocotyl biptfjkp-Lil). 1880. 

Bot. Name for the hypocotyledonous stem. 
Hence Hypoco*tylous a. 

Hypocotyledonary (hahp*-, hi*p*|kptiU - 

ddnan), a. 1875. [Hypo- a. j Placed under, 
or supporting, the cotyledons. So Hypocoty- 
le donoua a . 

Hypocrateriform [harp*-, hi p^kiail®’!!- 

(pim), a . 1760. [f. Gr. vnoKparrjpiov (f. vvo 

Hypo- x + npar^p Crater i) + -form.] 
Hot. Having the form of a salver raised on a 
suppoi t : said of a corolla in which ihe tube is 
long and cylindrical, with a Hat spreading limb 
at right angles to it, as the periwinkle and 
phlox. So IiypocrateTimorphous a. 

|| Hypo ’Crisis. ME. [L. ; see next.J Hypo- 
crisy. 

Hypocrisy (MjykrTsi'). M E. [a. OF. ypo- 

crisic (mod. hypocr.su) , f. eccl. L. hypocr<s/s, 
a. Gr. vi rofcptffiSf f. vnotcptvioOai to answer, 
play a part, pretend, f. vtt6 Hypo- + tepivuv 
to decide, judge.] The assuming of a false 
appearance of virtue or goodness, with dis- 
simulation of real charactci or inclinations, esp. 
in respect of religious life or behef ; hence, dis- 
simulation, pretence, sham. ALo, an instance 
of this. 

It is the lnw of goodness to produce h. Mozlky. 

Hypocrite Chi-pJkni). ME. [a. OF.ypo-, 

ipocrite (mod. hypocrite ), ad. eccl. L. hypoenta, 
ad. Gr. irnoKperijs an actor, pretender, f. vtrn- 
KpivirrOai ; see prec.] One who falsely professes 
to be virtuously or religiously inclined; one 
who pretends to be other and better than he is; 
hence, a dissembler, pretender. Also attnb. 
or ad/. 

Woo vnlo you. Scribes imd Pharisees, hypocrites 
Matt, xxiii. i'*. Her cousins, seeing her with red 
ej’es, set her down as a h Jank Austen, attrib. H. 
fanatics Swift. Hence Hypo*crital a. (now rare) t 
hypocritical. fHypocfitely a. and adv. 

Hypocritic (hiplkri'lik). 1540. [ad. Gr. 
viroKptTuc6s ; see Hypocrisy. | 

A. adj. IIypockitic al. 

His silken smiles, his h. air ( hurchill, 

B. sb. rare. 1. «= HYPOCRITE 1818. ta. The 
art of declamation with appropriate gesture. 
Burney. 

Hypocritical (hip<3fl;rrtikal), a. 1538. [f. 
as prec. + -AL.] Of the nature of, character- 
ized by, hypocrisy; (of persons) addicted to 
hypocrisy. 

They a/e exceedingly subtill, hypocritical 1 and 
double-dealing Purchas. Formal or h. professions 
Freeman. Hence Hypocritically adv . 1548. 

Hypocycloid (Laij)*-, hiptfsarkiuid). 1843. 
[Hypo- a.] Gcom. A curve traced by a point 
in the circumference of a circle which roIL 
round the interior circumference of another 
circle (cf. Epicycloid). Hence Hypocycloi*- 
dal a. 

Hypoderm (h»i •{*-, hi*p*d5am). 1855. 
[ad. next. ) « Hypodlkma i. 
ilHypoderma (liaip*-, bip*d5*jmi). PI. 
•derxnata. 1826. [mod.L., f. Gr. vit6 + Mppn 
skin; cf. Hypodermis.] x. Z00L A tissue or 
layer lying beneath the skin or outer integu- 
ment in Arthropoda and other invertebrates; 
* the subcutaneous areolar tissue of the skin of 
mammals ' {Syd. Soc . Lex.). 9. Bot . A layer of 
cells lying immediately under the epidermis of 
a leaf or stem 1877. Hence Hypode*rmal a. 
Hypodermatic (hakp*-, hiip*,ddime a tik), 
a. 1855. [Hypo- 9.] * Hypodermic. Also 
as sb. — hypodermic injection. Hence Hypo* 
derma'tically adv. 

Hypodermic (hoip*-, hin*d5-jmik), a. 
1865. [f. Hypoderma 4- -IC.J x, Med. Per- 
taining to the use of medical remedies intro- 
duced beneath the skin of the patient ; esp. in 
h. injection , the introduction of drugs into the 
system in th's manner, b. as sb. ; A hypo- 
dermic remedy 1875. s. Anat Lying under 
the skin: pertaining to the hypoderm X877. 
Hence Hypodermically adv. subcutaneously*. 

|| Hypodermis (haip*-, hipodSumia). 1866. 
£ Hypo- a 4 Gr. -Scpptr, •dermis as in Epi- 
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dukmis. ] i. Bot. The inner layer of the spore- 
case of an urn-moss. 9. Zoo l . — Hypoderma 
1. 1874. 

Hypogaeic, etc. : see Hypo-. 

Hypogastric (haip*-, hip*gse*strik). 1656. 

[ad. F. hypogastrtque . L hypogastre\ see next.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to, or situated in. the 
hypogdstrium. 

N region — Hypogastiuum. 
cal a, 1615. 

tB. sb. pi. The hypogastric arteries (rare) 
1722-1797, 

IlHypogastrium (hoip*-, hip*gce-striiJm). 
1681. [mod.n, ad. Gr. vnoyaas piov f f. vn6 ± 
yaoTTfp, yaorp- belly.] The lowest region of 
the abdomen; spec, the central part of this, 
lying between the iliac regons. So Hypoga*s- 
trocclc (Path.), a henna in the hypogastric 
region. 

liypoge*al, a. 1686. [f. as next + -al.] — 

next. 

Hypogean (haip*-, hip*rlzr-an), a. 185a. 
[1. L. hypogeus, ad. Gr. vir oynos (/. yrj earth) 
+ -an. J Existing or growing underground ; 
subterranean. 

Hypogene (bai*p*-, hi-p^dgfn), a. 1833. 
[£ Hypo- 2 4 Gr. yev- t yiyveaOat. Cf. F 
hypogine.) Gcol. Formed under the surlace; 
applied to rocks otherwise called primary and 
metamorphie ; also, subterranean, hypogean. 
Hence Hypogenic a. 

Hypogeous (haip*-, hip^dgrag), a. Also 
•gsous. 18 pj. [f, as Hypogean + -ous.J * 
Hypogean. 

|| Hypogeum (haip*d^/nm, hip*-). Also 
•gaeum. PI. -gea (-^raj 1706. [L. hypogeum , 
hypogxum, ad. Gr. viroyuov, vnhyou v adj. 
neut. sing, used subst. ; see Hypogean.] An 
underground chamber or vault, var. Hy-poge© 
(rare) 1656. 

hypoglossal (haij.*-, hip*gVsal),«. 1831. 
[f. mod.L. Hvpoglossus + -AL.] //. verve , 

the motor nerve of the tongue proceeding from 
the medulla oblongata ana forming the twelfth 
or last pair of cranial nerves. Also absol. « 
Hypoglossus. 

||Hypoglossus (hai-p*-, hip*glp-s2?s). 1811. 
[nuul.L , f. Gr. iv6 + y Kuiooa tongue. | Anat 
Tlie hypoglossal nerve. 

Hj^pOgyn (hai*p*-, hi’p^d^in). 1847. [ad. 
F. hypogyne . ] Bot. A hypogynous plant So 
Hypogymic a. » next. 

ITypogynous (h»ip-, hipp'ilginos), a. 
1821. [f. mod.L. hypigyntes (1789), f. Gr. 

vir6 + yvirrj taken as = * pistil * + -OL’S ] 
Bot. Situated below the pistils or ovary; said 
of stamens when these grow on the receptacle 
and are not united to any other organ; also 
of plants having the stamens so placed. So 
Hypo'gyny, h. state. 

Hyponasty (liai-j)*-, hrp*naesti). 1875. [f. 
Hypo- 2 + Gr. vaorfa pressed + -Y. Cf. Kpi- 
nasty.] Bot. A tendency in plant-organs to 
grow more rapidly on the under or dorsal side 
than on the upper or ventral. Hence Hypo- 
n&'stic a. pertaining to or characterized by h. 
fllyponitric (haip*-, hip*nai*trik), a. 1854. 

| Hypo- 5. 1 Chem. In h. acid , an old name for 
tetroxide (or peroxide) of nitrogen, pernitric 
acid, NO s or N a O* -1876. 

Hyponitrite (hoip*-, hip*n2i*troit). 1836. 
[Hypo- 5.] Chem , A salt of byponitrous acid. 
Hyponitrous (haip*-, hip*uoi*tras), a. 
1820. [Hypo- 5.] Chem. In A. acid, an un- 
stable acid (HNO)a, obtained in combination 
as a potassium salt. 

Hypoplxarynx(h3ip*-, hipafaeTiqks). 1826. 
j a. F„ f. Hypo- a + Pharynx.] Entom . A 
median projection from the internal surface of 
the lower lip in insects. Hence Hy^popbaryn- 
ge&l a. situated beneath, or in the lower part 
of, the pharynx ; belonging to the h. 
Hypophosphate (haip*-, hip*fp*sf/t). 1864. 
[Hypo- 5. J Chem . A salt of hypophosphoric 
ac d. 

Hypophospbite (hoip*-, hip^-sfait). 1818. 
[ H ypo- 5. ] Chem. A salt of hypophosphorous 
acid. 
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Hypophosphoric (haip*-, hiptffjTiljrrik), a. 
1854. [Hypo 5.J In A. acid, Pj,On(Oll) 4f a 
tctrabasic acid, obtained as an odourless liquid. 
Hypoptiosphorous (hdip*-, hipifi'sforaxh 
a. 1818. [Hypo-^ 5.J In h. acid, a monobasic 
acid of phosphorus, PH t O a . 

]| Hypophysis (haip-, hi pp-fis is). 1706. [a. 
(Jr. vnotpvats offshoot, outgrowth. J fi .Path. 
Cataract in the eye. a. Hot. A part of the 
embryo in angiosperms, from which the root 
and root-cap are developed 1875. 3. Ana/. (In 

full H. cerebri ) The pituitary body of the brain 
1864. Hence Hypophysial a. of or pertaining 
to the h. of the brain. 

[|Hyposceniuna(haiptfsrniiJm, hip*-). 1753. 

[f. Gr. *uvooKrjviov mm tcL vnoOK7]via the paits 
beneath the stage.] Gr. Antiq. The low wall 
supporting the front of the stage in a Greek 
theatre. 

II Hypospadias (haip*sp/i*diiE% hip*-). 1855. 
[a. Gr., i. vn 6 + onativ to draw.) Path. A 
congenital malformation consisting in a fissure 
of the lower wall of the male urethra, the result 
of arrested development Hence Hypospa*- 
diac, -dial, Hypospa*dic adjs. of the natuid of, 
pertaining to, or affected with h. 

Hypostasis (haip-, hqystasis). PL -ses 
(-s/s). 1529. (a. late L., a. Gr. vnbffTaats, lit. 
that which stands under; see Hypo- i. J i. 
Med. a. Sediment, deposit; spec, that of urine 
1590. b. Hypercemia in dependent organs of 
the body, caused by subsidence of the blood 
into the^,e parts 1855. to. Base, foundation, 
support -1021. 3. Mrtaph. That which sub- 

sists, or underlies anything ; substance : (a) as 
opp. to attributes or * accidents ’ ; (b) as dist. 
from what is unsubstantial 1605. 4. Essence, 

principle, essential principle 1678. 5. Theol. 

Personality, personal existence, person : (a) 
dist. from nature, as in the one h. of Christ as 
dist. from his two natures (human and divine), 
(b) dist. from substance . as in the three ‘ hypo- 
stases ’ of the Godhead, which are said to be 
the same in * substance* 1529. 6. hot. The 

suspensor of an embryo 1866. 

3. Either ts a property or attribute or as an h. or 
self-subsistenrc Colkridgk. 5. That two natures 
could be concentred into one h (or person) J 1 at. Tayi.or. 
So tHypo-stasy = Hypostasis x, 5. 

Hypostasize (haip-, hi^ stasaiz), v . 1809. 
If. piec. + -ize. ) trans. — HYPOSTATI 7 .E v. 
Hence Hypostaslza'tion. 

Hypostatic (haip*-> hip*stae*tik), a. 1678. 
[ad. Gr. viroaran/eos (f. vnoaTarbs set under, 
supporting); used as adj, to uir<$<rraa is.] I. 
Theol. Of or pertaining to substance, essence, 
or personality (see Hypostasis). a. Path. Of 
the nature of hypostasis or excess of blood in 
the dependent parts of the body 186b. 

x. H. union : (a) the union of the divine and human 
natures in the 'hypostasis* of Christ; (£) the con- 
substantial union of the three * hypostases* in the 
Godhead. So Hypoata*tical a. s= prec. sense 1 1561 ; 
tof or pertaining to the cssemial principles or elements 
of bodies; hen<~e 1545. Hyposta*tically 

adv. r$gi. 

Hypostatize (haip-, hrjystAtaiz), v . 1829. 
[f. Gr. xnroararb s (see prec.) + -ize.] trans. 
To make into or treat as a substance. Hence 
Hy p ostatira'tlon. 

Hypos tome (hoi*p*st*om, hi*p*-). 1862. 

[ad. F. hypos tome, mod.L. hypostoma (also 
used), f. Hypo- 2 + Gr. crbfxa mouth.] A 
part of the mouth in some invertebrates; e.g. 
the clypeus of dipterous insects, the labium or 
under lip of trilobites, the proboscis of Hydro- 
zoa. 

tHyposulphate. 1819. [Hypo-5.1 Chem. 
A salt of hyposulphuric acid. (Now called a 
DlTHlONA'IE.) 

Hyposulphite (haip*-, hip*s*Hfoit). 1826. 
[ad. F. hypasuljlte’, see Hypo- 5 and Sulphite.] 
Chem. A salt of hyposulphurous acid. a. Orig. 
(and still commercially) applied to the salts now 
called by chemists thiosulphates. b. Now, a 
salt of the acid HsSgO*, formerly called a 
hydrosulphite 1872. 

tHyposulphu-ric, a. 1819. [ad. F. hypo- 
sulphur ique\ see Hypo- 5.] Chem. In h. acid , 
an old name of Dithionic acid. 
Hyposulphurous (haip*-, hip*s»*]fiuros), 
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a. 1817, [Hypo- 5.] In k. acid: ta. The orig. 
name for thiosulphurie acid. b. Now, the acid 
formerly called hydrosulphurous acid 

1872. 

Hypotenusal (haip-, hippt£nid*s& 1 ). Also 
hypothenusal. 1571. [ad. late L. hypotenusalis, 
f. hypotenusa. ] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
forming a hypotenuse. Now rare. 

tB. sb. (sc. hne) - Hypotenuse -1661. 
Hypotenuse (hoip-, hipp'tifiiiss). Also 
hypothenuse. 1571. [ad. late L. hypotenusa , a. 
Gr. vvoruvovaa pr. pplc. (fem.), (the full ex- 
pression being 1) rijv bpBfjv yaivtav vnortivovaa 
(sc. ypapiiiij or v\§vpa) t the line or siae sub- 
tending the right angle), f. vnu + rtiptiu to 
stretch. The erron. sp. with th was formerly the 
more usual,] 'The side of a right-angled triangle 
which subtends, or is opposite to, the right 
angle. 

II Hypothallus (hoip*-, hip*J>;H#s). 1855. 

I mod.L.; see Hypo- 2. J Hot. The fibrous nr 
filamentary substiatum on which the thallus of 
lichens is developed. Hence Hypotha'lline a . 

Hypothec (haip-, luj^Jvk). Also hypo- 
theca (h(o)ip*krkft). 1592. | a. F. hypothique or 
ad. late L. hypo theca, ad. Gr. vnoBrjicrj , f. vno- 
rtOftai to deposit as a pledge.] ‘A security 
established by law in f.mmi of a creditor over 
a subject belonging to his debtor, while, the 
subject continues in the debtor’s possession ‘ 
(/‘ell’s Diet. Law Scot.). a. Pom. Laiv. ‘An 
agreement without delivery ' (Posto). b. Scots 
Laiv. The lien or prior claim of a landlord for 
his rent over the crop and stock of a tenant 
farmer (but see now Act 43 Viet. c. 12 § i), 
and over the furniture and other effects of a 
tenant in urban projertv 1730. So Hypo-the- 
cal (? Obs.), Hypo’thecary adjs., of, pertaining 
to, of the nature of, an h. or mortgage. 
Hypothecate hoip-, hip#r|>fl«fit) # v. 1681. 
ff. hypothecat-, ppl. stem of med.L. hypothecare, 
(. hypotheca Hypothec; see -ate s .] trans. 
To give or pledge as security ; to pawn, mort- 
gage . 

He had no power to h. nny part of the public revenue 
Macaulay. Heme Hypo'thecator, one who hy- 
pothecates or pledges Something as security. 

Hypothecation ( h ai p- , h i *1 • Jan ) . 1681. 

[f. prec.; see -ation.] The act of pledging as 
security; pledging or pawning. In some legnl 
systems applied only to a lien upon immovable 
property; m others to a lien on any kind of 
property. 

Hypothenusal, hypothenuse, erron. ff. 

Hypotenusal, Hypotenuse. 

Hypothesis (haip-, hip^fsis). PI. -ses 

(-s fz). 1596. [a. Gr. vi roBtatt foundation, f. 
vn 6 + Oiais placing.] ■fi. A subordinate j 
thesis; a particular case of a general proposi- j 
tion -1721. a. A proposition or principle put 
forth or stated merely as a basis lor reasoning 
or argument, or as a premiss from which to 
draw a conclusion. In Logic , The antecedent 
or protasis of a conjunctive or conditional pro- 
position. 1656. b. A case or alternate e con- 
sidered or dealt with as a basis for action 1794. 
3. A supposition or conjecture put forth to 
account for known facts; esp. in the sciences, a 
provisional supposition which accounts for 
known facts, and serves as a starting-point for 
further investigation by which it may be proved 
or disproved 1646. 4. A supposition in general ; 
something assumed to be true without proof; 
an assumption 1654. b. Hence spec. A mere 
assumption or guess 1625. 
t. If the thesis be true, the h. will follow Filmfr. 

a. Collusion being, by h., out of the question Dabhack. 

b. In each of these last hypotheses, you will observe 
the necessity that we should be within reach of each 
other Welunoton. 3. The celebrated nebular hypo- 
theses of Herschel and of laplace x8tn. 4. b. Your 
reasoning. .seems plausible; but still it is only h. 
Scott. Hence Hypo'thesize v. intr. lo frame a h. ; 
trans. to assume 1738. 

Hypothetic (haip-, hipJJje-tik), a. (sb.) 
1680. [ad. Gr. vv oBeniebs pertaining to M- 
Beati ; see prec. ] — next 
Hypothetical (hdip*)w-tikAl, hip*-), a. (sb.) 
1588. (£ as prec. + -al.] r. Involving hypo- 
thesis; conjectural 1617. t>. Logic. Of a pro- 


hyrax 

position: Conditional; opp. to Categorical. 
Of a syllogism : Having a hypothetical proposi- 
tion for one of its premisses. 1588. a. Depend- 
ing on hypothesis; supposed, assumed 1665. 
3. sb. A hypothetical proposition or syllogism 

1654. 

a. It would be. .impossible, .to declare, .what would 
be our conduct upon any h. case Wellington. Phr. 
t //. necessity, that kind of necessity which exists 
only on the supposition that something is or is to l<e; 
■ epr. Aristotle's avaynaiov viro0«nau)c. Hence 
Hypothetically adv. 

Hypothetico-disjunctive, a. 1837. Logic. 
Combiiii.ig the ‘hypothetical* (conjunctive) 
and disjunctive forms of statement ; applied to 
n conditional proposition of which the conse- 
quent is disjunctive (e.g. If A is B, C is cither 
L> or E); also to the Dilemma. b. as sb. A 
pioposition or syllogism of this kind. 
Hypo-thetize, v. rare. 1852. [f. Gr. 6iro- 
Otrus + -ize.'J = Hypothesize. 
||Hypotrachelium(h(d;ip*trakr li£m). 1563. 
[L., ad. Gr. viroTpaxTjKiov, f. {/no HYPO- r + 
Tpaxv*os neck.] Arch. The lower part or 
neck ol the capital of a column ; in the Doric 
order, the groove between the neck of the 
capital and the shaft. 

Hypotrochoid (h(3)ip*trJu*koid, h(a)ipp-- 
trokmd) 1843. [Hypo- 2.] Geom. The curve 
descnbed by a point rigidly connected w ith the 
centre of a circle which mils on the inside of 
another circle. Hence Hypotrochoi'dal a. of 
the form of, or pertaining to, a h. 

|| Hypotyposis (h(3)ij *t(.'>)ip*u*sis). 1583. 

a. Gr. vnoTvnwois sketch, outline, f. vvorvnotiv, 
f. rvnos Type. J Pkct . Vivid description of a 
scene, event, or situation. 

Hypoxanthine (hoip-, hip/?kssrn])3in). 
1850. | Hypo- 5.] Chem. A nitrogenous sub- 

stance, CbH 4 N 4 0 , found in the muscle, spleen, 
heart, etc of veitebiatos, and loiming a 
white crystalline powder ; also called sarctnc. 
Hence Hypoxa*nthic a. derived horn, or of 
the natuie of, h. 

Hypped (hipt ',/»//. *. 1710. Now Hipped 
q.v. So Hyppish a. 

Hypsi- (hi |>si), lejir. Gr. v\pt adv. on high, 
aloft, in comb, also — high, lofty. See also 
IlYPSO-. 

Hypsiloid (hijisoi-loid, hi*psiloid), a. 1886. 
[ad. Gr. v\pi\oeihi 7s, f. 5 J \JjiK 6 v Upsilon; see 
-OID. ] V-shaped or U-shaped. 
Hypsistafian (hipsiste®-rian). 1705. [f. 

Gr. ’Tipiara piot (f. viptarot highest) -f -AN.] 
Etcl . Hist . a. adj. Belonging to an eclectic 
sect (4th c.), so called from worshipping God 
under the name of the Most High ( vifioros ). 

b. sb. A member of this sect. 

Hypso- (hi’ps*), repi. rare Gr. irf/o-, used 
with same force as ty*- Hypsi-; in mod. use, 
occas. a3 comb. f. fyos * height’. 
Hypsometer (hip^ m/loi). 1840. [f. prec. 
+ - meter.) An instrument for measuring alti- 
tudes, esp. one consisting essentially of a deli- 
cate thermometer, by which the boiling-point 
of water is observed at particular elevations. 
Hence Hypsometric, -al a. pertaining to 
hypsometry or the h. Hypsome-trlcally adv. 
Hypso*metry, the measuring of altitudes; the 
science which treats of this; also, the condition 
of a part of the earth’s surface in reference to 
height above (or depth below) the level of 
the sea. 

Hypt, variant of Hypped. 

Hypural (haip-, hipiG**rftl), *. (sb.) 1871. 
[f. Gr. im (6 Hypo- a + obph tail +■ -AL.] 
Situated beneath the tail ; spec, in Ichthyol. 
applied to the bones beneath the axis of the 
tail, which support fin-rays Also absol . as sb. 
Hyraci-, byraco- (bef. a vowel byrao-), 
L. and Gr. comb, forms respectively of Hyrax. 
Hyracoid (hoieT&koid), a. [f. L. hyrac - , 
stem of Hyrax + -oid.] Resembling a hyrax; 
pertaining to or characteristic of the order or 
sub-order Hyrtscoidea% containing the Hyrax 
and its congeners. 

|| Hyrax (hai» a reeks). 1839. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
ispaf, Cpatc- shrew-mouse.) Zool. A genus of 
small rabbit-like quadrupeds, containing the 
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DAMAN, cony, or rock-rabbit of Syria, an 
Abyssinian species or sub-species, and the 
Cape Hyrax or rock-badger (kltpdas) of S. 
Africa. It is now made the type of an order or 
sub-order Hyracoidea. So Hyra'cid a. belong- 
ing to the family Hyracidm, or its sole genus 
Hyrax . 

Hyrse, obs. f. Hirsh. 

Hyrst : see Hurst. 

Hyson (harsan). 1740. fad. Chinese ksi- 
ch'un , in Cantonese her-ch'un, 'bright spring ', 
the name of coarse green tea. Young Hyson is 
yti ch'ien = * before the rains ' (when picked).] 
A species of green tea from China. Young II., 
a fine green tea (see above). 

Hy-spy (hai spai). Also I spy. 1777. A 
boy’s game played by hiders and seekers, in 
which a seeker cries * hy spy ! ’, on discovering 
one of the hiders. * 

Hyssop (hi-s^p). OIL Jad. L. hyssopus , 
hyssopum, ad. Gr. (njoounos, vaatwrov , app. an 
eastern word."| x. A small bushy aromatic 
herb of the genus Hyssopus (S. O. Labiatx) ; 
esp. H. officinalis. a. In Biblical use: A 
plant, prob. the Thorny Caper ( Capparis 
sptnosa), the twigs of which were used for 
sprinkling in Jewish rites; hence, a bunch of 
this used in ceremonial purification, and allu- 
sively OE. b. As the type of a lowly plant 
<1 Kings iv. 33); whence fig. ME. 3. Applied 
in the western U.S. to species of Artemisia 1807. 

»• Purgomewithhyssope.and 1 shalbet leane/’j. li. 7. 
b. And hre spake of trees, from the Cedar tree that is 
in Lebanon, cuen vnto the Hyssopc that springeth out 
of the wall 1 Kings iv. 33. 

Hyst-: see Hist-. 

Hysteranthous (histerarnjws), a. 1835. 
ff. Gr. Corepot later + avOus -l- -ous.] Hot. 
Of plants : Having the flowers appearing before 
the leaves. (The word should mean the re- 
verse of this.) 

Hysterectomy (hLtSre-ktomi). 1881. [f. 
llvslEKo- + Gr. Excision of the 

uterus. 

II Hysteresis (histtfrPsis). 188 r. [a. Gr. 
vfrrtpTjots a coming late, f. vartposl] Elect r. 
The lagging of magnetic effects behind their 
causes. So Hyatercslal a . 

|| Hysteria (histumA). 1801, [medical L. ; 
f. Hysteric.] x. Path. A functional disturb- 
ance of the nervous system, characterized by 
anaesthesia, hypercesthesia, convulsions, etc., 
and usually attended with emotional disturb- 
ances or perversion of the moral and Intellectual 
faculties. (Colloq. called hysterics.) Women 
being more liable than men to this disorder, it 
was originally thought to be due to a disturb- 
ance of the uterus, a. transf. and fig. Un- 
healthy emotion or excitement 1839. 

*. A wav® of humanitarian h. 1897. 

Hysteric (histevik). 1657. [ad. L. hysteri- 
cus , ad. Gr. v<jt*pik 6 s (f. lartpa womb).] 

A. ad], 1. ■■ Hysterical. A. x. 9. «=■ 

Hysterical A. a. X751. +3. Of medicines: 

Good for diseases of the uterus -173a. 

a The united pangs.. produced a sort of h. laugh 
Sm ollktt. 

B. sb. +i. A remedy for uterine disorders 

-1757 a. One subject to hystei ia 1751. 3. pi. 

Hysterica (also sing,). An equivalent of Hyste- 
ria, but chiefly hysterical fits or convulsions; 
henct in ain& : A convulsive fit of laughter or 
weeping 17a 7. 

3. Sobs, And indications of hysterics Byron. Hence 
Hyste'riciam, h. state * hysteria. 

Hysterical (histe*rik&l). 1615. [f. as prec. 
4 -AL. 1 

A. aaj. x. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of hysieria; affected with hysteria, a. transf. 
and Jig. Morbidly emotional or excited 1704. 

B. sb. tx. - Hysteric 11 . 1. -1671, a. pi. 
■c Hysteric B. 3 (rare) 1834. 

Hence Hy ate ‘ideally adv. 

Hystero 1 (hi-stSw), bef. a vowel hyster-, 
comb. f. Gr. i nrripa womb* Used in recent 
formations with the senses: a. Of the womb, 
uterine, as in k.-paralysis, etc. b. Accom- 
panied or associated with hysteria, hysterical, 
as h.^eatalepsy, etc. 

Hysterocele (Gr, r»;M tumour], PeUh. a hernia 
containing the uterus or part of it. IfHystero. 


dy*nia TGr. bSvvri pain], Path, pain of the womb. 
Hy 'Stero>e‘pilepey , a form of hysteria charactei ued 
by the occurrence ofepileutiform convulsions ; occur- 
ring chiefly among females; hence Hystero-epl- 
le*ptic a. and sb. Hyeterophore [Cir. - 4 >upo«], 
Surg a pessary for supporting the uterus. 

Hystero- comb. f. Gr. vertpos later. 
Hysteroge*nlc, a. 1886. [Hystero- L] 
Path. Producing hysteria; relating to the pro- 
duction of hysteria. So Hystero^genou* a. 
Hystero'geny, the production of hysteria. 
Hysteroia, -al (hi steroid, -al,, a. 1855. 
[lrrig. f. Hysteria + -did + -al.] Resem- 
bling or having the form of hysteria. 
+Hystero*logy L 1623. | ad. lute L .hy*te*o- 
logia, a. Gr., 1. vortpo- Hystero- a 4 Auyos.j 
Gram ., etc. Hysteron proteron -1842. 

Hystero-logy *. 1855. Lb IIyviero- 1 4 

-LOGY. ) Med. A treatise on the uterus. 
IlHysteron proteron UB’sicrpu pip-teipu), 
sb. (a. and adv.) 1565. [late L., a. Gr. vartpov 
irpoTtpov, the latter (put as) the former.] 1. 
Gram, and Rhet. A figure of speech in which 
what should come last is put first, a. gm. T he 
position or arrangement of things in the reverse ' 
of their natural or rational order 1589. 3. as 

ad/. 1646. t4. as adv. By or with an inversion 

of the natural order of things --1617. 

In these woordes. .* Take ye : Kate ye : This is my 
Bodie*, They have founde a Figure called Hysteron 
Proteron Jkwel. 3. This hysteron proteron Stuff 
Nori h. 

Hysterophyte (hi-sterlfait). 1855. [ad. 
mod.L hysterophytum , t Gr. voripa womb + 
(pvrov plant. ] Bot. A plant of the class Hystero- 
phyta or Fungi ; any fungus growing upon, 
anrl deriving its nourishment from, organic 
matter. Hence Hy stero'phytal a. fungal. 
||Hysterosis (histerlu-sis). 1620. [mcd. or 
mod.L., f. Gr. vorepo s, after anadiplous, etc.] 
Hysteron proteron. 

Hysterotomy (histerp’tomi). 1801. [ad 
mod.L. hysterotomia , f. Hystero- 1 + Gr. -ro- 
fii a . ] Surg. The operation of cutting into the 
uterus; the Cesarean section; also - IIysier- 
ectomy. So Hyaterotome, a knife lor per- 
forming h. 

Hystricld (h’istrisid). [ad. mod L. Hy- 
stricidx, i. hystnx , hystricem , a. Gr. v<rrpi£, 
iarpix - porcupine; see -id.] 7.ool. A rodent 
of the family Hystricidx ; a porcupine. So 
Hy-Btriclne a. pertaining to the sub-family 
Hystricinse 1883. 

Hystricomorph (hi*stiik<?mpjf). 1882. [f. 
Gr. vorpn f, varpix-, L. hystric- (see prec.) + 
Gr. -/io/x/>ox. ] Y.ool. A member of the Hystri- 
comorpha , a primary division of Rodents in- 
cluding the porcupine and its congeners. So 
Hystrlcomo-rphlc, -phine adjs. of, belonging 
to, or having the characters of the Hystrico - 
.norpha. 

I 

I (»i\ the ninth letter and third vowel of 
the Roman alphabet, going back through the 
Greek Iota to the Semitic Yod. The Semitic let- 
ter represents a consonant (- English y in yel- 
low, yoke, etc.); by the Greeks, who had no y 
consonant, it was adopted as the symbol of the 
i voweL In the Latin alphabet, on the other 
hand, it was used with both values, vis, that of 
i vowel (long and short), and y consonant, as in 
ibidem, ibis ; iacui, louts. When the conson- 
ant sound (y) passed in Romanic into the ‘ soft 

f * sound (<13), it continued to be symbolized by 
until the early part of the 17th century, when 
it came to be denoted by J j, a differentiated 
form of I i, which was then confined to the 

vowel-sounds. 

The original value of the Grreco- Roman ] 
vowel when long was that of the 4 high-front- 
narrow' vowel of Bell’s scale, as in French ma- 
chine, etc. In Teutonic, the short i has prob. 
always been the corresponding ' wide ’ vowel (i), 
as in Eng. finny, missing. Long i, on the other 
hand, has changed into a diphthong with i as its 
second element. The English diphthong is here 
symbolized by (ai), the first element being taken 
as the ' mid-mixed-wide * vowel of Bell’s scale, 


the general 4 obscure vowel ’ of English ; but 
it varies locally. Cf. OE., OHG., OLG. min 
with Eng. mine, Ger. mein, Du. mijn. 

For other values of the letter i see the key to 
the pronunciation. 

a The dot surmounting the minuscule or 'small letter * 
i is derived from a diacritic murk, like an acute Au~cnt, 
used in Latin MSS. to indicate ihe f in positions in 
which it might have been mistaken for part of nnot her 
letter. The same cause led finally to the grow th in 
English of a kind of scribal canon that t must not l>e 
used as a final letter, but must in this position be 
changed t ay; though in inflicted forms, where the* / 
was not final, it was retained ; hence city , cities ", 
holy, holier , holiest , etc. 

I . The letter and its name. (PI. A, /’s, i\ r’s.) / 
per se, or / per se I, the letter / forming a s* liable by 
itself, esp. the pronoun /. Also /ig. esp. in To dot the 
if, etc. 1 see Dot v . 1 

II . .I. Used to denote serial order; marking, e.g., 

the ninth sheet of a book, etc. 2. In Logic, a par- 
ticular affirmative. 3. The Roman numeral symbol 
for One. ('1 his was not originally the letter, but 
a single line denoting unity ) 4. Math. In Higher 

Algebra, i or t often stands for V^Lx. In Quater- 
nions, l, J, k , are symbols of vectors. 

111 . Abbreviations, i (Ckem.) *= Iodine. I (Zool.) 
— incisor. l.D B. illicit diarmmd buyer. i.h.p. 
(Mech,) — indicated horse-power. l.L P. = Independent 
Labour Party, See also 1 HS, and IOU, 

I (ai), fers. pron ., 1st sing. nom. [OE. ic 
: — OTcut. *ck, ik\ cf. L. ego, Gr. tyw'y, Skr. 
ahd/n : — primitive type *egdm, *cgb. The 
oblique cases of the singular are supplied from 
a stem me- common to the whole Aryan lamily. 
T he plural nom. we has a Germanic fotm *w;-z 
from a primitive stem wei-, bkr. vay-dm\ its 
oblique cases ar« from a stem uns- (: — *ns), 
co-rad ienta with L. nos, Skr. nas . T he para- 
digm of the pronoun in modern English is : 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Nom . 1 

Bat. Acc. me 

Pass. 1 al> sol. mine 

Pron. ( adj. niy 


we 

us 

ours. 

our.] 


I. As pronoun. x. The pronoun by which 
a speaker or writer denotes himself, in the 
nominative case a. Sometimes used for the 
objective alter a verb or preposition. (This is 
now cons dered ungrammatical.) IC96. 

x. I care not, 1 , to fibh in scls 1653. Poor I to be a 
nun Dryden. a. My father hath no childe but 1 Siiaks. 

II. As substantive. 1. The pronoun as a 
word 1599. a. Metaph. The subject or object 
ol self-consciousness ; the ego 1710. 

x. Phr. Another / = a second self 9. A manifesta- 
tion of power from something which is not l Caklyi k. 

Phrase. 1AM the Lord Jehovah, the Self-existent 
(F.xotl. ill 14). 

I, obs. i. Aye, yes, and of Eye; var. of 
till, they. 


I*, i, weakened f. In p™p> bef. a cons., as 
in t faith ; now dial, or arch. 

prefix, also written Y , OE.gt- v forming 
collective sbs., deriv. adjs., advbs., and vbs. ; 
esp. used with the pa. pple. of verbs. 

I- reduced i. lN-d (q. v.), occurring in 
words of L. origin bef. gn- (later n ), as ignoble , 
ignominy, etc. 

-i, suffix : a learned or technical pi. ending, 
as in cirri, foci , radii, banditti, dilettanti, 
literati. It is also freq. (without a sing.) in 
mod.L. names of groups in Nat. Hist, as 
Acanthopterygii , etc. 

-I-, connective or quasi-connective L. -i-, 
being the stem-vowel, as in omni-vortis , or a 
weakened representative thereof, as in herbt - 
vorus ( herba -), or merely connective, as in 
gramin-i-vorus (gramtn -). So in many English 
words. 

Ia-: obs. sp. of Ja-. 

-la, suffix \ a termination of L. and Gr. sbs. 
f ^ 1-, stem or connective vowel 4 -a suffix a]. 

Examples in Eng. use are hydrophobia , mania , 
militia , etc.; hence frequent in mod.L. terms 
of Pathology, of Botany, in names of countries, 
end in names of alkaloids (after ammonia ), as 
aconitia, atropia , etc., in which the ending -ine 
is now preferred. 


-ia» suffix * [f. -#- stem or connective vowel 
+-A suffix 4], forming plurals of L. and Gr, 
sbs. in -ium, -e (-a), -tor, some of which are in 
Eng, use, as paraphernalia, regalia • etc.; 
hence freq. in mod.L. names of classes, etc. in 
Zoology, as Mammalia, etc. 


5 (Ger. Klin), if (Fr. p eu). ii (Ger. Mwller). U (Fr. dwne). 0 (curl), e (€•) (thrre). i (#) (rash). { (Fr. tare). $ (for, fern, earth)* 



-IAL 

•lal, suffix , repr. L. -ialis, -iale, as in curia- 
Its , etc.; freq. in Eng. to form deriv. adjs. 
from L. adjs. in -is, - tus , as cxlestis, celestial, 
dictatorius, dictatorial. See -al suffix i. 
Iamb (araemb). 184a. [a. F. iambe.] Pros. 
-* Iambus. 

Iambic (aqne'robik). 1575. [ad.L. iambicus , 
a.Gr., t Uifx&ot Iambus, j 

A. adj. Of a verse, rhythm, etc.; Consisting of, 
characterized by, or based on iambuses. Of a 
foot: Consisting of, or of die nature of, an 
iambus. 1586. a. Of a poet ; Employing iambic 
metres 1581. 

1. The feet of our veises are either iambick, as 
' aloft, create ; or trochaick, as * holy, lofty Johnson. 
a. Th' Iambick Muse P. Fletcher. So la*mbical 
a., -ly tuiv. 

B. sb. (Usu. pi.) An iambic foot or verse. 
Also transf. a piece of invective or satire in 
verse (cf. Iambus) 11575. 

Iambics march fr 3 m short t 3 lOng Coleridge. 
Iambist (ai|£C*mbist). 1839. 1 ad. Gr. 

lapQurrrjs, f. Iap0l^iv. J A writer of iambics. 
So Ia*mbizo v. (rare), to attack in iambic verse ; 
to satirize. 

Iambographer(at,®mty*gr&f;M). *6*5- U- 
Gr. lap&oypd<pos + -BR J .j A writer of iambics. 
Illambus (3i,ae*mb&>). 1586. [L., a. Gr. 

Iapi0ot, f. latrretv to assail (in words); the 
iambic trimeter being first used by Greek satiric 
writci s.l A metrical foot consisting of a short 
followed by a long syllable; in accentual verse, 
of an unaccented followed by an accented syl- 
lable. 

-Ian, suffix , repr. L. - ianus , i.e. an original 
or connective vowel -i-, with suffix -anus', see 
-an i, 'of or belonging to’. In mod. forma- 
tions, esp. from proper names, the number of 
which is without I.mit, as Addisonian, Bodleian, 
Gladstonian , Wordsworthian ; Aberdonian , 
Oxonian, etc. In sbs. like theologian , -ian is a 
refashioning of F. -ten. 

Ianthine (oi,se*n)>in), a. 1609. [ad.L. tan- 
thtnus , ad. Gr. Mrtftvof.] Violet-coloured. 
Iatraliptic (oiiaetr&lrptik). rare . 1656. 

[ad. (ult.) Gr. larpaXuirriKbs, f. larpaXsiirrijs, 
f. iarpbs + dA elirrrjs.') a. adj. Relating to the 

cure of diseases by the use of unguents, b. sb. 
A physician who follows this method. 

Iatric ^i,ae trik), a. rare. 1851. fad. Gr. 
larpitcbs, f. id<r0ai.] Medical; medicinal. So 
Ia*trical a. medical 1688 ; Ia:trico-scri*ptural 

a. x 7 l6 - 

I .am .still under Iatrical advice Byron. 

Iatro- TO, sqaetitf), repr. Gr. larpo 

lnrp6s physician. 

Iatro-che’mical a. m Chrmiatric; so Iatro- 
Che'mist, one belonging to the iatro-chemical school; 
■lio gen. one who applies chemistry to medical prac- 
ti< c. Ia tromathema'tical a., t practising medicine 
in coniunction with astrology j relating to or holding 
a niatliematiral theory of medu-ine; hence Iadro- 
sBathema'tically adv. 1603; so Ia tromathcma- 
ti’cian, one belonging to the iatromathematical school. 

Iberian (Siberian). 1601. [f. L. Iberia , 
the country of the Iberi or Iberes , a. Gr. "I&rjpts 
the Spaniaids; also an Asiatic people near the 
Caucasus. See -AN, -i an. | 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to ancient Iberia 
In Europe, or its inhabitants ; hence a. Basque; 

b. Of Spain and Portugal unitedly. 1618. a. 
Of or pertaining to ancient Iberia in Asia, 
corresp. to modern Georgia 1671. 

a. 1 he Hyrcanian cliffs Of Caucasus, and dark I. 
dales Milt. P.K. iil 318, 

B. tb 1. a. A Basque; a Spaniard 1623. 
b. The Basque language. a. An inhabi- 
tant of ancient Iberia m Asia 1601. 

Ibex (oi -belts). PI. ibexes, rarely ibices 
(drbisf/;). 1607. [L. ibex ( ibicem ).] A species 
of wild goat ( Capra ibex or Ibex ibex ) inhabiting 
the Alps and Apennines, the male of which has 
very large strongly ridged recurved horns, and 
brownish or reddish giey hair; the female, 
shorter horns and grey hair ; q1wq called bou- 
quet in and steinbock. 

II Ibidem (ibai-dem). 1663. [L., f. ibi there 
+ -dem, as in idem , tandem, etc.] lathe same 
place. Abbrev. ibid or ib. 

Ibis (ai a bis). PL ibisea ; also (now rarely) 
Abides (oi'bidfz), ibes (arb/z). ME. [a, L. ibis 
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(gen. ibis, ibidis, pL ibes), a. Gr. T&it the ibis, 
an Egyptian bird.] A genus of laqje gralla- 
torial birds of the family Ibididse , allied to the 
stork and heron, comprising many species with 
long legs and slender decurved bill ; a bird of 
this genus, esp. (and originally) the Sacred Ibis 
of Egypt (/bis religtosa), with white and black 
plumage, venerated by the ancient Egyptians. 

Oilier species are the Glossy, Scarlet, and White I. 

-ible, the foim of the suffix -ble, repr. L. 
-ibilts, and -ibi l is ; as legible , visible, audible , 
etc. Often displaced by -able in words that 
have come through Fr M or are foinied on an 
Eng. vcib, as referable, tenable, dividable , etc. 

Ibsenism (i-Lsauiz’m). 1891. [f. the name 
of Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906), Norwegian dra- 
matist and poet + -ISM. ] '1 he dramatic prin- 

ciples and aims characteristic of the writings of 
Ibsen and the Ihsenites, which expose conven- 
tional hypocrisies. Hence Ibse*nian a. and sb. 
X'bsenite, an admirer or imitator of Ibsen. 

Ic, obs. f. I pron. 

-ic (formerly -ick, -ik e, -iqtie) suffix . 
primarily forming adjs. , many of which are used 
as sbs. having also the form -ics ; see 9 . 

x. In adjs., immediately repr. F.-ique, ad.L. 
-ic-us, occurring in word sof L. formation, as civi- 
cus, classic us, or in L. words adopted from Gr., 
as comicus koj punas. This suffix in Gr., formed 
adjs. with the sense 'after the manner of 'of 
the nature of ' pertaining to ', ‘of’. In L. it 
was used chiefly m the compound suffix - atiens 
(-ATic, -age), and in wils. formed from Gr., 
or on Gr. types, b. In Chem., the suffix is 
used to form the names of oxygen acids and 
other compounds having a higher degree of 
oxidation than those whose names end in -ous\ 
e.g. chloric acid HOgCl, chlorous acid HO a Cl. 

9 . Already in Gr , adjs. in ~ik 6 s were used 
absol. as sbs., e.g. in sin®, masc., as 2 t<vuc 6 s 
(man) of the porch, btoic, lienee in L. Stoicus ; 
also, in sing fcm., in names of aits (sc. Wx I ' T ?)» 
or systems of thought, knowledge, or action 
| (sc. Oeojpia , <piA oauipia), e.g. j) povaucf] music, 
1) f)0iKT] ethics, etc.; and in neut. pi., os ra 
\obtovofiuc& things pertaining to domestic eco- 
nomy, a treatise on this, economies. 

In English, words of this class in use bef. 
1500 had the singular form, as ar± met ike, 
magike , logike (-iqut) m etc. • this foi m is retained 
in arithmetic , logic, magic, music , rhetoric . 
Subseq., forms in -ics (-iques) occur as names 
of treatises, e.g. etiques = rd. ijOiud ; and to- 
wards 1600 this form is applied to the subject- 
matter of such treatises, in mathematics , econo- 
mics, etc. From 1600 onward this has been 
the accepted form with names of sciences, as 
acoustics, etc , or matters of practice, as aesthe- 
tics, polities , tactics, etc. The names of sciences, 
even though ending in -ics. are construed as 
singular; while names of practical matters, as 
gymnastics, politics, tactics, remain plural, in 
construction as well as in form. 

3. Besides the preceding, there arc many 
other sbs. formed directly from adjs. in - ic 
taken absol., as emetic, cosmetic (pi. emetics, 
etc ) ; epic, lyric. Anacreontics, iambics / do- 
mestic, rustic, classic, mechanic, lunatic. 

-ical, a compound suffix, f, -IC + -AL, form- 
ing an adj, from a sb in as music, musical , 
or a secondary adj., as comic, comical. Many 
adjs. have a form both In - ic and -ical, that in 
-ical being usually the earlier and the more 
commonly used. Often also the form in - ic is 
restricted to the sense ‘of' or ‘of the nature 
of the subject in question, while that in -ical 
has wider or mom transferred senses* 

-lcally, advb. ending, f. -ical + -LY*, form- 
ing advs. from adjs. in -ical, which are used 
also as the advs. from the corresponding adjs. 
in -ic. Thus poetic, poetical , adv. poetically . 
Icarian (aike»‘ri&n), 0. 1595. [f. L. Icarius 
— Gr. Ixdpior, f. Icarus , * Uapot the son of 
Daedalus, in Gr. Myth.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of Icarus, who, in escaping from 
Crete, flew so high that the sun melted the wax 
with which his wings were fastened on, 10 that 
he fell into the sea ; hence, applied to ambitious 
acts which end in ruin. 

G. Danirl Poemt 16 39. 


ICE-BIRD 

flcaam. [ad. Gr. efcacrfia.] A figurative 
expression. H. More. 

Ice (ois), sb. [Com.Teut. : OK. is OTeut. 
*fjo-.] z. Frozen water; water rendered solid 
by cold. b. With pi . : A mass or piece of ice 
OE. a. The tee : the layer of ice on a river, 
lake, sea, etc. M E. 3. fig. M E. 4. A con- 
gelation resembling ice. Bacon. 5. a. A 
frozen confection. Now with an and pi. An 
ice-cream or watei^ice 1773. b. * Icing 1797 
6. attnb., as ice-beach , -chart, -cutter, etc. 1591. 

a. Phr. To break the ices to make a passage for 
boats, elc. by breaking the frozen surface of a river, 
lake, etc. ; Jig, to make a beginning ; in mod. usage, 
to break through cold reserve. To cut no ice : to 
effect nothing. 3. Tut, tut, thou art all Ice Shaks. 

Comb. : L-action, the action of ice upon the sui face 
of the earth, esp. during the ice-age ; -age, the glacial 
period (see Glacial) i -anchor, a grapnel for holding 
a ship to an ice-floe ; -apron, a pointed structure for 
piofecting a bridge-pier irom ice carried down by the 
sirenm | -axe, an axe used by Alpine climbers, foi cut. 
ting steps t -bag, an india-rubber hag filled wuh ice 
( or application to some part of the body 1 -beam, a 
beam placed at tlio stem or bow of a ship to resist the 
ptessure of ice; -bearer, a Cryophokus ; -bed, a 
^ratified glacial deposit; -belt = Ice- foot j -boul- 
der, a boulder conveyed by glacial action ; -box, a 
box for holding ice, an. ice-chest ; -calk ** Calk sb. st 
•canoe, a canoe with iron runners for use on frozen 
lakes or rivers; -chair, a sledge-chair; -chamber, 
a compartment containing, or cooled by, ice; a re- 
frigerating chamber, -chest, a refrigerator ; -claw, 
an iron claw for grappling and lilting blocks of ice; 
-closet, an ice-chamber or ice-chest ; -creeper = 
ice-t aik ; -drift, drifted ice in the mass; -escape, an 
apparatus for rescuing persons who have fallen through 
the ice 1. -fender, a fender or guard to protect a ves- 
sel fiom injury by ice ; -ferns, the fem-like f ormations 
produced on glass by the action of frost t -fish, the 
capelin ; -flow, an ice-stream : -fox. the Arctic fox ; 
•glass -crackle-glass (Crackle so.) ; -gull, U.S. 
name for the glaucous cull and the ivory gull ; -lad- 
der = ice-escape ; -ledge Ice-foot; -machine, 
a machine for making ice artificially; -mark, a mark, 
scratch, or groove produced by ice-aition, esp. during 
the ice-age ; -mill, a glacicr-mill . -pack, a body of 
separate pieces of duft-ice closely packed so as to 
form one great ice-field ; -pail, a paif lor holding ice, 
in which bottle. 1 , of wine, etc. aie cooled; -paper, 
transparent gelatine in thin sheets used in copying 
drawings; -period, the it e-ngc • -pit, a pit in which 
ice is stored for preservation -pitcher, a put her 
with double sides, or the like, for holding broken ice 
or iced water; -plane, an instrument lor smoothing 
ice; an instrument for sharing off fragments of ice 
for cooling drinks * -poultice, a bag or bladder filled 
with pounded ice for application to pails of the body; 
-pudding, a frozen confection in the form of a pud- 
ding; -pulse, the throbbing movement which pre- 
cedes an ice-quake ; -quake, a convulsion whi< h 
accompanies the break-up of an ice-field or ice-floe; 
-raft, a floating sheet of ice; -river == Ick-strfam; 
•saw, a large saw employ ed by Arctic voyagers and 
in ice harvesting for cutting ice* -ship, one specially 
built to resist ice-pressuie ; -shoe, a spiked shoe for 
walking on ice; -Btriss, thin lines of scoring made in 
rocks by ice passing over them; -system, a con- 
nected system or group of glaciers; -whale, the 
gr«-at polar whale; -yacht ■* Ics-so at 1; henoe 
-yachting, -yachtsman. 

Ice (ai*), v. ME. [f. the sb.] X. Irans . To 
cover with icc; to convert into ice. Also fig. 
9. To cover or garnish (cakes, etc.) with a 
concretion of sugar (cf. Icing), Alsojtf^. 1602. 
3. To refrigerate with ice ; to cool (esp. wine) 
by placing it among ice 1803. 4. r l o make 

cold ; to freeze, dull- Chiefly fig, 1804 5* 

intr. To turn to ice; to freexe. Also fig. 1839. 
-ice, suffix , in ME, also -la(e, -ys^e, etc. 

1. a. OF. -ice (-ise), of non-popular origin, 
ad. L. -ilia, or -itius, or -if :um. Thus avarice , 
etc. (ad. L. avaritia , etc.), the lAter police (ad. 
K. politic), novice , precipice, service (« L. novi- 
tius, precipitium, servitium ). Cf. -1SE B . 

9. The ending -ice has various other origins, 
partly through assimilation to the preceding ; 
as in ( accomplice , (apprentice. Mice, poultice. 
Iceberg (oi*»b5xg). 1774. fprob. from Du. 
ijsberg. J ft. An Arctic glacier, which comes 
close to the coast, find is seen from the sea as 
a hill or ‘ hummock ' -189s. a. A detached 
portion of a glacier carried out to sea ; a huge 
flouting mass of ice, often rising to a great 
height above the water 182a Also fif. 

s. Ice-berg, [Note] This term. .1 restrict.. to de- 
tached ice, in contradistinction to the glacier or ice fi» 
situ Kamk. fig. Captain Thelwal is apcrfect L 1840. 

I ce-bird 1690. Ornith. I- The little auk 
or sea-dove. a. The Indian night-jar 2869. 
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ICEBLINK 

Iceblink (arsbligk), 1817. [ — Du. ijsblink ; 
f. Ice sb. + Blink sb.*\ 1. A luminous 

appearance on the horizon, caused by the re- 
flection of light from ice. See Blink sb* 4. 9. 

The name of a range of ice-cliffs in Greenland. 
Also generally: An ice-cliff. ?Obs. 1819. 

Tee-boat. 1819. 1. A boat mounted on 

runners for propulsion on the ice. 9. A boat 
or barge for breaking the ice in a river or canal 
1838. 

Tce-bolL 1789. [f. Boltx^. 1 ] a. A sudden 
deadly chill, b. An avalanche. 

Ice-bound (ai*S| bound ),///. «. 1659. [f. 

Ice jJ.] Held fast by ice; frozen in; hemmed 
in by ice. 

I’ce-brea ker. 1838. [f. Ice sb. + Break- 
er *.] r. Anything th.it breaks up moving ice; 
spec, an ice-apron. 9. A vessel for breaking a 
channel through ice 1875. 3* A whalers name 

for the Greenland whale* 

I’Ce-cap. 1854. 1. A permanent cap or 

covering of ice over a tract of country, as e. g. 
at either pole 1875. 9. Med, A bladder or bag 

containing pounded ice. for application to the 
head in congestion of the brain, etc. 1854. 

Ice-cream. 1769. [Earlier iced cream y 
1688.] Cream or custard flavoured, sweetened, 
and congealed. Also attrib . 

Iced (aist) , ///. a. 1688. [f. Ice sb. or v . + 
-ED.] Covered with ice ; cooled by means of 
ice. Of a cake. etc. : Covered with icing. 

I-ce-fall. 1817. [After waterfall^ L A 
cataract of ice ; a part of a glacier resembling 
a frozen waterfall a. The fall of a mass of ice 
x86i. 

I -ce-dleld. 1694 A wide flat expanse of ice. 

Ice-floe (oi*s ( fl< 5 a). 1819. [See Floe.] A 
large sheet of floating ice, smaller than an ice- 
field. 

Tee-foot. 1856. [ad. Da. isfod, in same 
sense.] a. A belt or ledge of ice extending 
along the coast in Arctic regions, b. Also, the 
margin of an ice-floe 1897. 

I-ce-hill. 1694. A hill or mound oficc; an 
elevated glacier; a slope covered with ice, for 
tobogganing, eta •[Also, a floating iceberg. 

Tee-hook. 1694. *ta. A kind of boat-hook, 
used to push large flakes of ice away from a 
ship. +b. An ice-anchor, c. A hook used in 
hoisting ice for storage. 

Tee-house. 1687. A structure, oflen under- 
ground, and with non-conducting walls, in 
which ice is stored for use during the year. 

Ice-island. 1777. ■■ Iceberg a. So Tce- 
lsle 1808. 

Iceland 1 (oi-s^send). 184a. A country 
covered with ice ; the region of perpetual ice. 

Iceland 2 (aislind). [ME. Island, Yslond , 
•tc., ad. ON. Island, f. tss Icr + land Land.] 
The name of a large island lying on the border 
of the Arctic Ocean, between Norway and 
Greenland ; used at rib. in names of articles 
imported from or peculiar to that country, os 
I. cur, I. dog (also short L), a shaggy sharp- 
eared white dog, formerly in favour as a lap- 
dog in England; L lichen, L moss, a species 
of edible lichen, Cctraria islandica, having 
medicinal properties; L poppy, a variety of 
Papaver nudicaule . the yellow Arctic poppy ; 
I. spar, a transparent variety of calclte, used in 
demonstrating the polarization of light 

Icelander (oi-si&ndw). 1613. Tf. prec. -*■ 
-rr *.] An inhabitant or native of Iceland. 

Icelandic (aLlarndik). 1674. [See -ic.] 

A. adn Pertaining to Iceland, or to Icelandic 

(see B.). .... „ 

B. sb . The language of Iceland, which in all 
essential points retains the form of Old Norse 
1833. 

Iceman, Ice-man (arsmten). 1855. x. A 
man skilled In traversing ice. a. A man ap- 
pointed to look after the ice on a skating-pond 
and assist Id cases of accident 1860. 8* ^ ne 

engaged 1ft the *oe trade, or in harvesting ice 
W.sS 1864. Hence Tcemanshlp, ioe-craft 

Ice-master. 1853. A pilot skilled In 
navigating vessels among Ice-floes. 

Tce-roountfain. 1604. — Icbbkrg. 

Tee-plant. 1753* A plant {Aitsembryanthe- 
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mum crystallinum), having leaves covered with 
pellucid watery vesicles looking like ice; a 
n.itive of the Canary Islands, S. Africa, etc. 
Tce-plOUgh. 1858. An instrument used in 
America for cutting grooves in ice, for the pur- 
pose of removing large blocks which are stored 
for summer use. 

Tee-sheet. 1873. A sheet or layer of ice 
covering an extensive tract of land; as e.g 
during the ice-age. 

Tcespar. 1816. [ad. Ger. eisspath ; from 
its appearance.] Min. Glassy orthodase, first 
found in the lava of Vesuvius. 

Tee-stream. 1853. X. A stream of ice- 
floes carried in a particular course ; esp. that 
which sweeps round Cape Farewell m Green- 
land 1878. 9. A valley glacier. 

Tee-work. 1739. 1. Frosted work. a. 
Geol. Work done by glaciers or icebergs 1843. 
Ich, obs. f. I pron.y Each. 

Ichneumon (ikni£-m£n). 1579. [a. L., a. 
Or, ix^tvfuuv, lit. * tracker ', f. Ixv'v* iv, f. f^vor 
track, footstep.] 1. A small brownish-coloured 
slender-bodied carnivorous quadruped, Her - 
pestes (formerly Viverra ) ichneumon, closely 
allied to the mongoose, and resembling the 
weasel tribe in form and habits. It is found in 
Egypt, and is noted for destroying the eggs of 
the crocodile, on which account it was venerated 
by the ancient Egyptians. (Called also Pha- 
raoh's Pat, and formerly Indian Mouse.) Cf. 
Cockatrice. 9. A small parasitic hymeno- 
ptcrous insect (family Ichneumonidse), which 
deposits its eggs in or on the larva of another 
insect, upon which its larvae feed when hatched; 
an ichneumon-fly 1658. 

1. I., a beaste of Kgypte..who creepeth into the 
body of a Crocodyle, when in sleape he gapedi and 
eating his how**.];,, slcaeth him IIosskwkll. 

Comb . : I.-fly =* a s fL maggot, the larva of the 

Ichneumon-, comb, stem of prec. (in sense 
3), as in Ichneumo*nidan a., pertaining to the 
family Ichneumemid.r. of hymenopterous insects ; 
sb., an insect of this family 1815, Ichneumo*ni- 
form a., having the form or characters of an 
ichneumon-fly. 

Ichnite (i knait). 1854. [f. Gr. Tx vos track 
+ -ite.] Geol. A fossil footprint. 
Ichnograpby (ikiygr&fi). 1598. [a. F. 
ichnographie , or ad. late L. ichnographia , a. 
Gr., f. fxvos + -ypa<f*la.~\ A ground-plan; a 
horizontal section of a building or of part of it ; 
also, the plan or map of a place. Also transf. 
and Jig. Hence Ichnogrra'phic, -al a. pertain- 
ing or relating to i. Ichnogra*phically adv. 
lchnolite (i'kuJbii). 1846. [f. Gr. txvos + 

A lOos, -Lite.] =* Ichnite. 

Ichnolithology (nkn^lijp’ltxlaji). 188a. 
ff. as pivc. + -logy.J - ICHNOLOGY. Hence 
I:chnolitholo‘glcal a. 

Ichnology (ikni'lddgi). 1851. [f. Gr. Jx^os 
+ -logy.] a. That part of palaeontology which 
treats of fossil footprints, b. The ichnological 
features ot a district collectively. Hence Ich- 
nolo'gicol a. 

||Ichoglan (i'tjtfglaen). 1677. fobs. Turk., 
f. Uh interior + oyldn young man.] A page in 
waiting in the palace of the Sultan. 

Ichor (ai’k^j). 1638. [a. Gr. Ix&p.] 

1. Gr. Myth. The ethereal fluid, not blood, 
supposed to flow in the veins of the gods 1676. 
9. transf. and Jig . Blood ; a fluid likened to the 
blood ol animals 1638. 3. Path. A watery 

acrid discharge from certain wounds and sores 
1651. 

a. The azure L of this line of the earth Ford 
Handbh. Spain. Hence Ichorous (ai*k8ros), a. of 
the nature of i. I containing or discharging L 
|| Ichorrhaemia (aikdrrmiA). Also -emla. 
1854. [f. Gr. 1 \&P + -atfdcL, f. alfsaj] Path. 

Poisoning of the blood from the absorption of 
samous matter. 

Ichthyic (i*kj>i,ik\ & 1844. [ad. Gr. 

Ix^oiabt fishy, f. fy? 1 **.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of fishes; piscine. So I*ch- 
thyal, Ichthyan adjs, 

Ichthyo- bef. a vowel ichthy-, 

comb. f. Gr. 

I-chthydin, Tchthyin {-thin), I'dithyUn 


eating fish. 

Ichthyophthalmite(ik)>i|pf)>a» I in ait). 1805. 
[f. Gr . I\0v9 + bepBahfsbs + -ite.] Min. - 
Apopiiyllite. 

ij Ichthyopsida (ik]>i,p*psida), sb. pi. 1871. 
[moiI.L., f. Ichthyo- + Gr. fyis appearance; 
see -ID.] Zoo I. The lowest of the three prim- 
ary groups of Vertebrates in Huxley’s classifica- 
tion, comprising the amphibians, the fishes, 
and fish-like vertebrates. Hence Ichthyo'psid, 
•o-psidan, opsi'dian adjs . of or belonging to 
the /.; sbs. a vertebrate of this group. 
Ichthyopteryglan (kk)tt|<7pt£ri-dgi&n). 
[f. Gr. lx$vo- + irrepvy- wing. 

irripvyiov wing, fin + -AN.J Palxont. a. aaj. 
Belonging to the Ichthyopterygia, an order of 
extinct marine reptiles, so named from tho 
paddle- or fin-like character of the digits of the 
fore and hind limbs, the type of which Is the 
ichthyosaurus, b. sb. An ienthyosaurian. 
Ichthyomia (ikJ»i|^jnis). 187a. [mod.L^ 
f. Gr. fish + opvis, 6 psn 9 os bird.] Palseont. 
An extinct Older of toothed \h^(Oelontomithu) 
belonging to the sub-class Odantotorm*, having 
socketed teeth and biconcave vertebrae, the 
remains of which occur in the cretaceous rocks 
of N. America. Hence Xchthyornilhic a. 
Ichthyorai'thld, a bird of the iamily Ickthy- 
omithidse , 

Ichtbyosaur (l*k]»(#B§i). 1830. [See 

next.1 b: next, b. 

Icbtbyoaaurus FL 4. 

183a. [rnodJL, t, Gr. Ix^t, Ixtoo- + eavpa. 

i (Gtt. K/ln). i (Ft. prx). a (Ger. Matter). U (Fr. d«ae). * (oxrl), < («•) i(ii) (wn). I (St. Sam). 5 (fir, f«n,«itb). 


ICHTHYOSAURUS 

(>ulin), Chem. names of albuminoid substances got 
from the e g-yolk of various fishes. Ichthyoco*- 
prolite [Copholiib], Palaont. the fossilized excre- 
n lent of a fish ; also ichthyocoprus, I'chthyodcnt 
[Gr. oSovt.}, Patmont. a fossil tooth of a fish. Ich- 
thyo'latry [-lathy], the worship of fishes, or of a 
fish-god, as Dagon. I'chthyomamcy [-mancv], 
divination by means of the bean or entrails of fishes | 
so Ichthyoma'utlc a. Ichthyophthl*ran [Gr. 
4>0r,p louse) a Zoot, belonging to the crustacean 
order Ichtkyetphihira , parasites upon fishes 1 sb. % 
fish-louse. Ichthyo'tomlet [Gr. cutting], an 

anatomist of fishes 1 so Ichthyo’tomy. I'Chthy- 
ta’xidermy, the taxidermy or stufling of the skins 
of fishes as zoological specimens. 

illchthyocolla ^ikpi,^kp*la). 1601. [L., a. 
Gr , f. Ix^vo- fish + jcoXAa glue. 1 Fish-glue, 
isinglass. Also attrib. 
IcDthyodorylite,-dorulite (ikpi^dp-ribit, 
-d^Tij/lait). 1837. [f. Ichthyo- + Gr. 56 pv 

spear + -LITE.] Palvont. A fossil spine of a 
h*h or fish-like vertebrate. 

Ichtbyo*grapher. 1677. [f. as prec. + 

Gr. -7 paepos + -er J . J A writer on fishes. So 
Ichthyo'graphy. Ichthyogra*phic a. 
Ichthyoid (i k>i,oid). 1855. [1. as prec. 

+ -OID.l 

A. ad). Fish-like. So Ichthyoi dal a. 

B. sb. A vertebrate of the fish type; spec. — 
ICHTII YOPSID 1863. 

Ichthyol (l kpi^l). 1885. [f.ICHTHY(0- + 
L. oleum.] Med A brownish-yellow syrupy 
liquid obtained by the dry distillation of bitu- 
minous rocks containing remains of fossil 
fishes; used as a remedy in skin diseases. 
(Proprietary term.] Hence Ichthyo’lic a. 
Ichthyolite (rkj>i,<flait). 1828. [f. as prec. 
+ -LITE.] Palseont. A fossil fish; any fossil of 
ichthyic origin. Hence Ichthyoli'tic a. 

Ichthyology (ikjii^- 16 d^i). 1646. [f. Gr. 

Ix^vt, i\Bvo~ + -logy.] The natuial history 
of fishes as a branch of zoology. b. The ich- 
thyological features (0 / a district), the fishes (oj 
a region) as subjects of scientific study. H ence 
Ichthyolo'gic, -al a. of or pertaining to I. 
Ichthyolo-gically adv, Ichthyo 'logist^ an ex- 
pert, or student, in i 

Ichthyomorphic (i k^^mp-jfikj.a. 1879. 
[f. Ichthyo- + Gr. fsop<l>if + -l«.] ft. Having 
the farm of a fish, as the fish-god Dagon. b. 
Possessing the zoological characters of fishes; 
ichthyoid. 

II Ichthyophagi (ikj>l,p*f&d3ai ), sb.pl. 1555. 

[L,, pi. of ickthyophagus , a. Gr., f. Ixpvo- fish- 
4- -eftayot eating.] Fish-eaters. (Rarely in 
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( — travpa ) lizard. J Pa l scon t. A genus of ex- 
tinct marine animals, combining the characters 
of saurian reptiles and of fishes with some 
features of whalegf and having an enormous 
head, a tapering body, four paddles, and a long 
tail. (Found chiefly in the Lias.) b. An 
animal of this genus. Hence Ichthyosau’rian 
a. of or pertaining to the i. ; belonging to the 
order Ichthyosauri a ; sfi. an animal of this 
order. Ichthyoaairrid, an animal of the I. 
family, Ichthyosauridx \ IchthyosauToid a. 
having the form or characters of an i. 

|| Ichthyosis (ik)ii|<?u-sis). 1815. [mod.L., f. 
Or. IxOvs + -osis.] Path* A congenital 
dr ease of the skin in which the epideimis 
a-sumes a dry and homy appearance. (Also 
called fish-thin disease and porcupine disease.) 
Hence Ichthyo tic a. subject to or affected 
with i. 

-ician fi-Jjftn), a compound suffix, in F. -ictcn, 
consisting of -ian (MK. and F. -icn) added to 
names of arts or sciences in L. -ica, F. -ique, 
Kng. -IC, -ICS, to denote a person skilled in the 
ait or science; c.g. arithmetician* politician, 
statistician ; occas.Tormcd by analogy on names 
not ending in -ic, as academician , etc. ; cf. also 
patrician , f. L. patricius . 

|| Idea (rsikfl). 1865. [Native name in 
Guiana.] Bot . Name of a genus of S. American 
trees (N.O. Burseracesc), of which/, altissima 
is the Cedar-wood and /. heptaphylla the 
Incense-wood of Guiana. L resin, a fragrant 
resin obtained from the Incense-wood; hence 
I’cican, I’cacin, a crystalline resin, obtained 
from this. 

Icicle (oi'sik’l). [OE. ises gicel , f. gen. of Is 
Ice + peel Icki.e. | 1. A pendent rod-like 
Ice-formation, pioduced by the freezing of fall- 
ing or dripping water. Also trail./ a. Her. 
(See quot.) 1S30. 

1. Eaves of snow, from which long icicles depended 
Tyndall, transf. Saltpeter in long icicles 1644. a. 
Icicles , depicted in shape as guttles, hut reversed 
Kobson. Hence I'cicled a. overhung with icicles; 
abo, t frozen. 

Icily sill t, adv . 1848. [f. Icy a. + -i.y 2 .] 
Freezingly. Also fig. So Lcineam, the quality 
of being icy. Chiefly fig. 

Icing (ai-siq), vhl. sb. 1769. [f. Ice v . + 

-ING 1 .] i. The process of encrusting or 
adorning with crystallizations of sugar; concr. 
an incrustation of sugar. 9. The process of 
cooling or preserving by means of ice 1837. 

-icity (rsili), a compound suffix, a. F. 
-iciti, ad. L. -icitatcm (nom. - icitas ), formed 
by the addition of -tat- (see -ty) to adj. stems 
in -ic{i)- t as mst icitas , f. rusticus . On the 
analogy of these, abstract sbs. in -iciti in Fr. 
and - icity in Eng. are formed upon adjs. of 
any origin in -ic\ c.g. atomicity , electricity , 
publicity , etc. 

Icker (i*kaj). 1513. Sc. form of Ear sb? 
Ickle (i-k’l). 06 s. exc. dial. [OE. *giecd 

{peel, Zyccl), f. (ult.) OTe.it. *jekon-, in ON. 
jahi piece of ice.J -- Icicle. Also transf. 
Ilcod (ikp d), ini. 1697. Var. of Ecod, 
q.v -1790. 

I-come(n, ME. pa. pple. of Come v. 

Icon (ai-l^n;. Also ikon, eikon. 
X572* [*• kite L. icdn (ITiny), ad. Gr. tUCWVy 

*bcov- likeness, image, picture.] ti. An image, 
figure, or representation ; a portrait; an illus- 
tration in a book -1727. b. An image in the 
solid ; a statue 1577. 9. Eastern Ch . A repre- 

sentation of some sacred personage, itself 
regarded as sacred, and honoured with a rela- 
tive worship 1833. t3- Mid. A simile -1676. 

>• # b. 1 he I. of an Elephant Sir T. Herhfht. m 
Behind them were carried . .six censers, and six sacred 
ikons Pinks# tun. 

Iconic ( ailqrnik), a. Also eiconic. 1656. 

[ad. late L. iconic us, ad. Gr., f. tlnui v ] Of or 
pertaining to an icon ; of the nature of a por- 
trait; spec, in Art, applied to the ancient 
portrait statues of victorious athletes, and hence 
to memorial statues and busts of a fixed type. 
So Ico*nical a . rare 1652. 

tl-conism, 1656. Tad. late L. iconismus , , a. 
Gr., f. iIkopI{*iv,] A representation of some 
Image or figure ; imagery ; metaphor -1680. 


fl'COnize, v. [ad. Gr. ibcovifaiyj] trans. 
To form into an image; to figure, to represent. 
Cudworth. 

Icono-, Gr. ebeovo-, comb. f. elnwv Icon. 

IconoduTy [see Dulia], the veneration of images; 
so I conodu'iic (- doulic ) a.; Tconodule, Iconodu** 
llst, a veneiator of images. I conoma'nia, an in- 
(atuaied devotion to images; a mania for collecting 
icons or portraits. Tconophile, Icono’philist [Gr. 

a connoisseur of pictures, engravings, hook 
illustrations, and the like; hence Icono'philism, 
•phily, tiie taste for these, 
lconoclasm (sik^rnd'klaez’m). 1756. [f. Gr. 
(Inuy + uXaayia , f. kXuv to break; after next.] 
The breaking or destroying of images; 'esp. of 
images and pictures set upas objects of venera- 
tion ; hence transf. and fig. 

Iconoclast (aik^m^klsest), sb. (a.) 1641. 
[ad. late L. iconoclastes , a. late Gr., f. Akwv + 
-/cK&OTrjs breaker.] 1. A breaker or destroyer 
of images ; spec, one who took part in the 
movement in the 8th and 9th centuries to put 
d<^wn the use of these in religious worship in 
the Christian churches of the East ; hence, 
applied analogously to Protestants in the iOth 
and 17th centuries. 9. transf. and fig. One 
who assa Is cherished beliefs or venerated in- 
stitutions on the ground that they are erroneous 
or pernicious 1842. 3, attrib . or adj. Icono- 1 

clastic 1685. 

1. The Puritans . . seem mere savage Iconoclasts 
Carlyle. a. Kant w as the great i. J. Mauiinkau. I 
3. A11 i. riot 1845. Hence lconocla’stic a of or | 
pertaining to iconoclasts or iconoclasin. Icono* 1 
cla*Btlcally adv. Iconocla-sticism, the principles 
or practice of iconoclasts, 

Ico nograph. 1884. [f. Gr. tl/cujy + -ypatfios I 
written, 7 pa<f>ri writing.] A drawing, engrav- 
ing. or illustration for a book; = Icon i. ] 

Iconography (aikOi fgr&fl). i6a8. [ad 
med.L. iconographia, ad. Gr., f. sbcuiv + -7 paspia 
-GRAPH Y.] tx. concr. A pictorial representa- 
tion ; a drawing or plan -16/8. 9. The de- 

scription of any subject by means of drawings 
or figures; any book in which this is done; 
also, the branch of knowledge which deals with 
representative art in general 1678. 

a. The i. of the altar-canopy 1P74. Hence Icono** 
grapher, one who makes figures or drawings of 
object*. Iconogra’phic, -al a, of or pertaining to i. 
Iconolater (sikoi pTatoi). 1654. [f. Gr. 

after idolater.’] A worshipper of images. 
So Icono’latry, image-worship. 

Iconology (aikoiflod^i). 1730. [f. Gr. 

eltcwp, tbcovo- ; see -LOGY.] 1. That branch 
of knowledge which deals with the subject of 
icons; also icons collectively, or as objects of 
investigation, etc. 9. Symbolical representa- 
tion; symbolism 1849. Hence Iconolo'glcal 
a., -logically adv. X730. IconoTogist. 
Iconomachy (aikoiym&ki). 1581. [ad. 
eccl. L. iconomachia, a. eccl. Gr. c/«ovo/ia^ia } 
f, iU<jjv+ -pa\ia.] A war against images; 
hostility to images in connexion with worship. 
So flcono’machal ( erron . -mi cal) a. hostile to 
images. 

'llconostas (aity-n^sties). 1833. [Ross., f. 
Gr. tUoviltiTTaois ; see next.] = next. 

|| Iconostasis (aik&n^sUUis). 1833. [eccl. 
L., a. eccl. Gr. tlKOVoaraais, f. tlniisy Icon + 
ffraais station.] Eastern Ch. The screen sepa- 
rating the sanctuary or * bema' from the main 
body of the church, and on which the icons are 
placed. 

Icos-, icosa-, icoei-, repr. Gr. comb, forms 
of iitcoci twenty. 

Icosaco’Hc (Gr. kZXov member, Colon] eu. Anc. 
Pros, consisting of twenty cola or members. Icoaa- 
scmic [Gr. trjfxa. mark, mark, moral a., 

Anc. Pres, consisting of or containing twenty morse 
or units of time, i.e. the equivalent of twenty short 
syllables. Ico*aian a., of or pertaining to twenty. 
Icosahedron (aik^sahrdr/fn, -he'dr^.i). 
1570. [a. Gr. elKoabtdpoy adj. neut., used 

subst., f. etnoai + I5pa.] Geom. A solid con- 
tained by twenty plane faces; spec, the regular 
icosahedron , contained by twenty equilateral 
triangles. Hence lcoeahe*dral a, having 
twenty faces. 

Icoeandria (attcissemdrU). 1753. [mod.L. 
(Linn.), f. Gr. dtcoci +&yljp t dvbp- taken as — 

^ stamen *.] Bot. A Linnsean class, containing 


| plants with twenty or more stamens inserted 
on the calyx. Hence Icoea*nder, a plant of 
this class. Icosa ^ ndrlan, lcosa a ndrous adjs. 
belonging to this class. 

Lcosite:trahe dron. 1831. [f. Gr. ebcoc « 
+ r«rpa- four + 15 pa base.] Geom. and tryst. 
A solid figure contained by twenty-four plane 
faces ; esp. a deltohedron or trapetohedron. 
I-cried, ME. pa. pple. of Cry v. 

-ics suffix : see -IC a. 

Icteric (ikte*rik). 1600. [ad. L. ictericus , 
a. Gr., f. iKTtpot (see Icterus).] 

A. adj. Belonging to, of the nature of, or 
affe-ted with jaundice. So Icte'rlcal a. b. 
Used for the cure of jaundice 1710. 

/. Oriole : a N. American bird ( Icterus vulgaris ), 
having black and yellow plumage; also called troopud. 

B. sb. 1. A person affected with jaundice 

1634. 9. A remedy for jaundice 1 727. 

Icterine (i*kter3in),«. 1855. [f. Icterus + 
- inf ..] 7,oo l . a. Yellowish, b. Belonging to 
the family Ictcrjdx or sub-family Ictcrxnx of 
American passerine birds (typical genus Icterus'S 
1834. 

IcteritlouS (-i’jas), a. 1609. [f. med.L. 

icteritia jaundice + -O us.] Jaundiced; also 


icteroid (IktSroid), a. 1855. U- Gr. T/crepos 
jaundice + -ol D. J Resembling or characteristic 
ofjaundice. 

II Icterus (i’kterife). 1706. [L. f a. Gr. l/crtpo* 
jaundice; also, a certain yellowish-green bird.] 
x. Path. Jaundice, b. Bot . A disease of plants 
in which the leaves turn yellow 1866. 9. 7 .ool. 

A genus of American passerine birds, now 
restricted to the American orioles 1713. 

Ictlc (rktik), a. rare. 1847. [irreg. f. I.. 
ictus («-stem); see -ic.] 1. Of the nature of a 

blow or stroke ; abrupt and sudden. a. Pros. 
Pertaining or due to the ictus 1898. 

Ijlctus (rkt&s). 1707. [L., == blow, stroke, 
thrust, f. icere.] 1. Pros. Stress on a particu- 
lar syllable of a foot or verse 1752. 9. Med. a. 

The beat of the pulse. b. Ictus sol is (L.) : 
sunstroke 18 11 

Icy (ai si), a. OE. [f. Ice sb. + -Y 1 . Formed 
anew in 15th c. ] 1. Abounding in ice; covered 
or overlaid with ice. s. Consisting of ice 1600. 
3. Resembling ice; extremely cold, frosty ; slip- 
pery 1590. Abo fig. 

1. The flowers of the I. Zones 1796. Greenland’s 
l. mountains Heber. 3. An i. current 1886. fig. If 
he be leaden, ycie, cola, vnwillni^. He thou bo too 
biiAKS. Comb., as icy-pcarled (having pearls 01 
sparkling drops of ice), -wheeled, etc. 

Id (id). 1893. [A German formation.] Biol. 
In Weissmann’s theory of heredity : A unit of 
gcrm-plasin or idioplasm. 

-id, suffix I, repr. F. -ide f L. -id us. used to 
form adjs., chiefly from verbs with r-stems, as 
acidus ft uni uLcte. etc.; occar.. from verbs with 
/-or consonant stems, and from sbs., as fiuidus. 
i. /lucre, morbidus. f. morbus , etc. Not a living 
formative in Eng. 

-id, suffix 2 , corresp. to Fr. -ide. in sbs. 
derived from L. sbs. in -is, -idem, adopted from 
Gr. sbs. in -is, -i5a ; as chrysalid, pyramid, 
etc. In botanical terms, as orchid, etc., this 
formative denotes a member of the order 
Orchidacese, etc. 

-id, suffix’^, (a) In zoological appellatives, sb. 
and adj.; (i) formed from L. names of Families 
in -idx, pi. of -ides, repr. Gr. -4617s « * son of ; 
as A raneid \ a member of the Family Arancidse 
(ii) formed fiom L. names of Classes, etc., in 
-id a, taken as neut. pi. of -ides — Gr. -ibrjt ; 
as Arachnid , a member of the Class Arachnida 
See -IDAN. ( b ) Astron . Applied to groups or 
showers of meteors radiating from a constella- 
tion, after which they are named, as Leonid, 
Quadrant id. 

-id, suffix early spelling of the chemical 
suffix -IDE, still used by some, esp. in U.S. 
-idan, in zoological appellatives, sb. and 
adj., formed on -id* with suffix -an, meaning 
*of or pertaining to*, or f a member of the 
group designated by the suffix -ida or -idx ; as 
arachnidan (1. Arachnida ) — arachnid, etc. 
Idant (ai'dAnt). 1893. [Arbitrarily f. Id.] 
Biol. One of the chromatin bodies in the 


« (num). a (pa**)- au (loud), a (cut). e (Kr. ch.f). a (ev<rr). si (I, eye). » (Fr. e*u d< vie). I (**t). i (P*ych*). f (what), f (gat). 
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nucleus of a reproductive or other cell, regarded 
as consisting of ' ids ’ (see Id). 

Idel (aid). 1839. [ad. moa.L. idus, ad. Sw. 
id. ] A freshwater cyprinoid fish ( Leuciscus idus 
or /. me lan ot us), of northern Europe. 

Ide 2 : see Ides. 

•ide, Chew,, a suffix used to form names of 
simple compounds of an element with another 
element or a radical. It is added to the stem 
or an abbreviated form of the word, and was 
first used in ox-ide from oxygen. It sometimes 
displaced other derivs. in ~et, - uret . 

Idea (oidf&\ sb. Also erron . fldsea. PI. 
ideas; formerly sometimes ideas. 1531. (a. late 
L. idea (in Platonic sense), a. (Jr. ibia, f. loot 
IS-, ISeiv to see. Cf. the earlier Idee.] 

I. Archetype, pattern, plan, standard. 1. In 
Platonic philosophy : An eternally existing pat- 
tern of any class of things, of which the* indivi- 
dual things are imperfect copies, and from which 
they derive their existence 1563. 9. A standard 

of perfection; an ideal. Obs. or aich. 1586. 
8- The conception of a standard or principle 
to be realized or aimed at ; the plan or design 
accoiding to which something is cieated or con- 
structed 1581. 4. In weaker sense: A notion 

of something to be done ; an intention, plan of 
action 1617. +5- A pattern, type; a preliminary 
sketch or draft ; an outline; something in an 
undeveloped state -170a. 6. A/us. A musical 

theme, phrase, or figure as sketched 1880. 

a. How widely we are fallen from the pure Exemplar 
and I. of our Nature Sir T. Brownf. 3, This new 
created World.. how good, how faire. Answering his 
great I. Milt. P . L . vil 557. 4 The L of short 

parliaments is .plausible enough Buiikk. 

+ 11 . A figure, representation, image, symbol 
(of something) 1531-1714: form, figure (as a 
quality or attribute); shape; aspect; nature or 
character -1737. 

III. x. +a. The mental image of something 

previously seen or known, and recalled by the 
memory -1764. b. More generally : A con- 
ception 1612. c. Something merely imagined 
1588. 3. More widely : Any product of menial 

apprehension or activity, existing in the mind 
as an object of knowledge or thought; a 
thought, conception, notion ; an item of know- 
ledge or belief; a way of thinking 1645. b. A 
vague belief, opinion, or estimate; a supposi- 
tion, impression, lancy 1712. 

1. Tli* I. of her' life shal sweetly creepe Into his 
Study of imagination Shaks. b. Then gay Ideas 
crowd the vacant brain Pop*. C. Which make.. 
Predestination a meere Idaea Prynnx. Phr. In idea 
(=“ K. en idle), in mind, in thought! opp to in reality. 
a. To teach the young i. how to shoot Thomson, b. 
I had no i. you would be flooded 1866. 

IV. Mod. Phil osophy. I. (from III.] With 

Descartes and Lock 5 : The immediate object of 
thought or mental perception 1666. 9. [from 

I. x. ) a. In the Kantian and transcendental 
schools : One of the noumena or ultimate prin- 
ciples apprehended by reason. b. In Hege- 
lianism : The absolute truth of which all phe- 
nomenal existence is the expression ; the Idea, 
the Absolute. 1838. 

1. The leading doctrine of Locke, as Is well known, 
Is the derivation of ah our ideas from sensation and 
from re Hect ion Hallam. 

Idea’d, ideaed (aidrAd), a. 1753. [f. Idea 
sb. +-kd 9 .] Having an idea or ideas, esp. of u 
specified kind. 

Ideal (»kL"Al). 1611. [a. F. idled, ad. late 
L. idea l is, f. idea.'] 

A. adj. 1. Existing as an idea or archetype; 

relating to or consisting of ideas (see Idea sb. 
Li) 1647. a. Conceived as peilect in its kind. 
Cf. Idea sb. 1 . 9, 3. 1613. 8. Of, pertaining 

to, or of the nature of an idea or conception 
x6n ; representing an Idea 1846. 4. Existing 

only in idea; opp. to real or actuals Hence 
sometimes, Not real or practical; visionary 
i6xi. 5. Philos. Idealistic 1784. 8. Math. 

Applied to a number or quantity which has no 
actual existence, but is assumed in a system of 
complex numbers i860. 

1. The Natural existence of things is founded upon 
their I. existence 1691. a. I. perfection Holinobrokk, 
beauty Rubkin. enjoyment 1861. 3. The crucifix, .is 
an i., not a realistic representation *874.' 4. They ae- 
•pined the i. terrors of a foreign superstition Gibbon. 

B. sb. 1. A conception of something, or a 
thing conceived, as perfect in its kind ; a per- 


fect type; a standard of excellence 1798. 9. 

An imaginary thing 1884. 

x. The Chinese i.of making all people alike Mill. 
[Confucius] as the i. of a sage Max MUller. 

USee also Beau-ideal. 

Idealess (aidi^les), a. 1818. [-less.] 
Destitute of ideas; conveying no idea. 
Idealism (didr&liz’m). 1796. [atl. F. idial- 
isme, or Ger. idealismus , f. Ideal. J 1. /'kilos. 
Any system in which the object of external 
perception is held to consist, cither in itself, or 
as perceived, of ideas (see Idea sb.). 

Subjective Idealism is the opinion that the object 
of external perception cons.sts, whether in itself nr as 
known to us, in ideas of the perceiving mind ; Critical 
or Transcendental /,, the opinion (of Kant) that it 
consists, as known to us, but not necessarily in itself, 
of such ideas ; Objective /., the opinion (of Schelling) 
that while, as known to us, it consists of such ideas, 
it consists also, as it is in itself, of ideas identical with 
these j Absolute /., (a) the opinion (of Hegel) that it 
consists, not only as known to us, but in itself, of 
ideas, not however ours, but those of the universal 
mind 1 ( 0 ) also applied more generally to other forms of 
idealism which do not suppose un independent reality 
underlying our ideas of external objects. 

3. The practice of idealizing ; imaginative 
treatment in art or literature; ideal style or 
character ; opp. to realism . Also, aspiration 
after an ideal. 1829. b. (with pi.) An act or 
product of idealizing 1822. 

a. The perfected L whLh reigns in his [Titian's] 
greatest works 1841. 

Idealist (aid/ alist). 1701. [f. Ideal + -ist.] 
x. Philos. One who holds a doctrine of ideal- 
ism ; see prec. 1. 3. One who idealizes ; an 

artist or writer who treats a subject imagina- 
tively. Opp. to realist . 1805. 3. One who 

conceives, or follows after ideals. Sometimes 
depreciattvely, A visionary. 1829. 4. attrib. or 

adj. =- next 1875. 

Idealistic (aidfi&liwtik), a. 1829. [f. prec. 
+ -IC.J Pertaining to or characteristic of an 
idealist ; belonging to or having the character 
of idealism. Hence Ideal! stical a., -ly adv . 
Ideality (oidz'iae-Hii). 1701. [f. Ideal + 

-ny.] +x. The faculty of forming ideas (see 

Tdea sb. I. x). Norris. 9. The imaginative 
faculty. (Orig. a term of Phrenology 7 ) 1828. 
3. The quality of being ideal 1817. 4. with 

pi.: Something ideal or imaginary 1844. 

Amiable idealities about ‘love in acouage * 1844. 

ealize (Mdr-Abiz), v. 1786. [f. Ideal + 
-ize.j trans. To make ideal; to represent in 
an ideal form or character; to exalt to an ideal 
perfection 1795. b. absol. or intr. To conceive 
an ideal or ideals 1786. 

b, l Men’s] natural propensity to i. 1786. Hence 
Idealiza*tion. Ide’alizer. 

Ideally (aidrAli), adv. 1598. [f. Ideal a. 
+ -ly 2 . | +1. In ‘idea’ or archetype -1701. 

9. lmaginarily 1598. 3. In conformity with 

the id^al 1840. 4. Biol. In relation to a gen- 

eral plan or archetype (of a class) 1859. 

Idealogical, etc. erron. fl. Ideological, 
etc. 

Ideate (aidiVit), v. 16 ro. [f. Idea sb . ; 
see -ate 1. trans . To form the idea of; 
to imagine, conceive, 9. absol. or intr. a. To 
form ideas, to think, b. To devise something 
imaginary. 1862. 

x. A State which Plato Ideated Donnx. ^ Hence 
Idea’tion, the formation of ideas of things not 
present to the senses. a Idea*tional, Ide’atlve 
(rare) euijs . of or pertaining to ideation. 

Ideate, a. and sb. 1677. [ad. mod.L. 
idea t us \ cf. prec.] 

A. sb. Produced by or deriving its existence 
from a (Platonic) idea; see Idea sb. I. x. 

B. sb. The external object of which an idea | 
is formed 1677. 

Idee (sidP)* Obs. exc. in vulgar use. ME. 
(Lydgate), [a. F. idle; see Idea Idea. 

|| Id6efize (id* files). 1836. [Fr.1 A fixed idea. 
Illdem^i'aemfi’dem). ME. [L. Idem masc., 
idem neut. * the same ’.] The same word, 
name, title, author, etc.. Abbrev. id. 

I*dent, -ant, a. Sc. 1567. [Later form of 
Ithand*.: cf. Eidknt.] Diligent, persistent. 
Hence Tdently adv. 1438. 

Identic (aide*ntik), a. 1649. [ad. scholastic 
L. identicus (cf. Identity).] x. - Identical 
i, 2. a. In diplomacy, applied to action or 
language in which two or more governments 


agree to use precisely die same form, in their 
relations with some other pow er ; csp. in identic 
note 1863. 

Identical (aide*ntik&l), a. 1690. [f. med.L. 
identicus (see prec.) + -AL,] x. The same; the 
very same. (Olien emphasized by same , very.) 
1633. 3. Agreeing entirely in material, con- 

stitution, properties, qualities, or meaning 1677. 
3. Logic. Said of a proposition, the teims of 
which denote the same thing; as man is a 
human being 1620. 4. Aig. Expressing or 

effecting identity, as t. equation, i. operation 
i8 7S* 

s. In tke same identical! path 1633. a. Crystals. . 
are cases of .. cohesion of 1. particles 1896. lienee 
Ide’ntical-ly adv., -neas. 

+Identi*fic, a. 1678. [see Identify.] Do- 
ing the same; concurring inaction. Gale. So 
tldenti*flcally adv., identically 1475; tldentill- 
cality 17x6. 

Identification (aidemtifik/ljbn). 1644. [f. 
Identify; see -fication. | The action of 
identifying or tact of being identified. 

The 1. of Serbftl with Sinai Stanley, of habitual 
offenders 1887. 

Identify (aide*ntifoi) f v. 1644. [ad. late L. 
idcntijicare ; see Identity and -FY. J x. trans. 
To make identical (with, +A? something); to 
regard or treat as the same. b. To make one 
with', to associate inseparably. Chiefly refl. 
and pass . 1780. tc. intr. To be made, be- 
come, or prove to be the same -1834. 9. To 

determine the identity of; in Nat. /list, to re- 
fer a specimen to its proper species 1769. 

1. Osiris, whom he identities with Serapis Gibbon. 
b. Let us i. . .ourselves with the people Bukkk c. 
Your taste and mine do notalwa\s 1. Lami . 9 . To 

i. stolen goods (mod.). Hence Identifiable a. able 
to be identified. 

Identism (sidrntiz’m). 1857. [f idcnt(i)- y 
comb. f. L. idem, +- 1 SM.J The system 01 doe- 
trine of (absolute) identity (see Identity 1). 
Identity (aide'ntiti). 1570. [ad. F. 
identiti, ad . late L. identita t, peculiarly formed 
from ident(iy, f. L. idem + -tas, - tatem ; see 
-ty.] x. The quality or condition of being the 
same ; absoluteoressenti.il sameness; oneness. 
Also with an and pi. 2. Individuality, person- 
ality 1638; individual existence (7 Obs.) 1683. 

3. A/g. An identical equation, i.e. one which 

is true for all values of the literal quantities 
1859. 4. The condition of being identified in 

feeling, interest, etc. (rare) 1868. 5. attrib. ■■ 

* that serves to identity the holder ' , as identity 
card, disk, etc. 1900. 

x. Absolute identity , that asserted in the doctrine 
of Schelling that mind and matter are phenomenal 
modifications of the fcatne substance. 1. of conviction 
I'Rouuic. a. Personal i. : continuity of the personality. 

4. He is. in visible i. with the age Glapsioml Phr. 
Law or Principle 0/ /. 1 the so-called pi indole that 
‘Every A is A\ 

Ideo- (91 d 1)0), combining f. Gr. Ibla 
Idea, as in Ideo-motor [Motor] a., applied 
by W. B. Carpenter to automatic muscular 
movements arising from complete occupation 
of the mind by an idea, and to the cerebral 
centres controlling such movements ; so Ideo* 
mo'tion, ideo-motor movement. Tdeophone 
[Gr, qsoovfj], a sound or group of sounds denot- 
ing an idea, i.e. a spoken word (A. J. Ellis). 
Ideopra'xist [Gr. irpa£ts ; see -1ST], one whose 
practice is actuated by an idea. 

Ideogram (ai'diOigrsem). 1838. [& Gr. 

Idea Idea + -gram.J « next. 

Ideograph (ardwjgrtif). Also erron. 
idea*. 1835. [f. as prec. + -graph.] A charac- 
ter or figure symbolizing the idea of a thing, 
without expressing the name oi it, as the 
Chinese characters, etc. 

Thus in English, the i. + may be pronounced 'plus', 
'added to \ or ' more * according to the pleasure of the 
reader Saycb. Hence I<deogra*pXxica. of the nature 
of an L; relating to or composed of ideographs; sb. 
an ideographic character { pi. a method of writing in 
ideographic chai ncters. Ideographical a., -ly adv. 
Ideography (aidi,p grfLfi). Also erron. 
idea-. 1836. [f. as prec. + -graph v.] The 

representation of ideas by graphic signs ; writ- 
ing consisting of ideographs. 

Ideoio*gic, -ical, a. 1797. [f. Ideolog-y 
+ -IC + -al.] Belonging or relating to ideo- 
logy. 
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Ideologist (aidi^lSdglst). Also err on. 
Idea-. 1798. [ad. F. idtologiste ; see next and 
-isr.J l.One versed in ideology (bt:nse 1). a. 
A person occupiedywith an idea or ideas; esp. 
a visionary, a mere theorist 1818. bo Ideo- 
logue 1815. 

Ideology (oidiVHfclxi). 1796. [ad. F. idio- 
logit : see Idko-, -looy. j i . The science of ideas ; 
the study of the origin and nature of ideas, b. 
spec. The system of Condillac, which derived all 
ideas from sensations. a. Ideal or abstract 
speculation ; visionary theorizing 1813. 8. A 

system of ideas concerning phenomena, csp. 
those of social life; the manner of thinking 
characteristic of a class or an individual. 

Ides (aidz), sb. pi. Rarely in sing. ide. 
ME. [a. F., ad. L. Id vs sb. pi.] In the an- 
cient Roman calendar, the eighth day after the 
nones, i.e. the 15th of March, May, July, Octo- 
ber, and the 13th of the other months. 

The days after the non^s were reckoned forward to 
the ides; hence ‘the sixth of the ides' (or 4 the sixth 
ide’) 'of June', loosely rendering L. antt diem 
sex turn lavs Juntas a June 8. 

Caesar.. Be ware t lie Ides of March Jul. C. I. ii. 17. 

Rid est. 1598. [L. f * * that is’.] Two 
Latin words, used in Eng. in the sense ' that is 
to say ’. Abbrev. i. e . (formerly often *.). 
Idiasm (i-di.arz’m). 1868. [ad. Gr. I&a- 
e/ids.] A peculiarity, mannerism. 

Idle (rdik), a. 1893, [f. Id + -IC.J Per- 

taining to an id or ids. 

Idio (i*di<?), repr. Gr. I810-, comb; f. tlitos 
own, personal, private, peculiar, separate, dis- 
tinct 

1 * dioblast [-blastI, Bat. an individual plant-cell 
of different nature 01 content from the surrounding 
tissue. Idlocycio’phanous [Cyclo-] a., = idio - 
Pkanous. Idiodi'uic [Gr. uSu, ufiiv- birth-pains] 
a., Zool. having a special opening for the ex- 
trusion of genital products. fldio-ele'ctrlc a , 
capable of being electrified by friction. Idiogo’na- 
duct, the gonaduct of an idiodinic animal. I’dio- 
graph, one’s private mark or signature; hence Idio- 
gra’phic a. fdio’meter [-meter], an instrument 
for measuring the personal equation of an observer, 
by observation of the transit of an artificial star whose 
actual motion exactly known. Idiomtrscular a. t 
Path, a term for the local contraction, under physical 
stimulus, of a muscle which is fatigued or dying. 
Idio'phanlsm, idiophanous nature or property. 
Idio'phanous fGr. .<j>a vi\s\ a., exhibiting axial inter- 
ference figures without the use of polarizing apparatus. 
I'dioplasm, Biol, a term for the special portion of 
protoplasm m a germ or cell which is supposed to 
determine the character of the resulting organism j 
hence Idloplasma'tlc a, Idiopsycho’logy, the 
psychology of one’s own mind ; hence Idiopsycho- 
lo'gical a. Idioreptrlsive a. t self-repelling. 
Idioata'tlc [Static] a., not employing any auxiliary 
electrification in the measurement of electricity (opp. 
to Heterostatic). 

IdiO'crasy. 1654. Now rare, [ad. Gr. I&o- 
Hpa<rla f f. I8io- lino- + -tcpaaia, tepatns mixing. ! 

Idiosyncrasy -1755. lienee Idiocra*tic, -al 
a. idiosyncratic. 

Idiocy (i di^si). 1487. [perh. f. Idiot, as 
prophecy from prophet , etc. J The state or con- 
dition of being an idiot ; extreme mental im- 
becility, 

I. is a defect of mind which is either congenital, or 
due to causes operating during the first few years of 
life M AUUSLRY. 

Idiom (i’diam). 1588. [ad. L. idioma, Gr. 
lUwpa, {, (ult.) 1810s own, private, peculiar. ] 
1. The form of speech peculiar to a people or 
country, b. A dialect 1598. 9 . — IDIOTISM I. 

9. 1598. 8* A form of expression, construction, 

phrase, etc. peculiar to a language; a peculi- 
arity of phraseology approved by usage, and 
often having a meaning other than its gram- 
matical or logical one 1628. 4. Specific form 

or property; peculiar nature ; peculiarity. Obs. 
exc. as Jig. oi 1 or a. 1644. 

1. Our Vernacular I Annisow. The classics of the 
Tuscan L Gibbon. a. The 1 . of it, as to the main, 
appears to be Teutonick 1683. 3. Every speech hath 
Certaine Idiomes, and customary Phrases of its own 
Howell. 4. The idioms of national opinion and 
feeling Macaulay. 

Idiomatic (ididmsrtik), a, 1719. [ad. Gr. 
l8ta)fJuxTiis6s, f. 18'iwf, ta (iSi&par-) IDIOM.] t. 
Peculiar to or characteristic of a particular 
language; vernacular; colloquial. a. Given 
to or marked by the use of idioms 1839, 
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a. Like most i. . .writers, he [Dryden] knew very little 
about the language historically or cntically Lowklu 
80 ldioma'tical a. Hence Idioma*tical-ly adv. , 
•ness. 

idiomorphic (idiompufik), a, 1887. [f. 

Idio- + Gr. pop^ + -1C.] Min, Having its 
own characteristic form ; spec, having its 
characteristic crystallographic faces : said of 
one of the constituent minerals of a rock. 
Hence Idiorao*rphically adv . 

Idiopathic, -al ^idwparjuk, -SI), a, 1669. [f. 

IDIOPA1HY + -IC + -AL. | z. Path. Of a disease : 
Of the nature of a primary morbid state ; not 
consequent upon another disease. 9. Of the 
nature of a particular affection or susceptibility j 
1846. Hence Idiopa'thically adv , So I-dio- 
pathe*tic, -al a. rare. 

Idiopathy (idi^-p&pi). 1640. [ad. mod.L. 
idiopathia, a. Gr. ISionaOtia (Galen); see 1 D 10 - 
and -pathy.J ti. A feeling or sensation pecu- 
liar to an individual or class -1688. 9 . Path. 

A disease not preceded or occasioned by any 
other ; a primary disease 1640. 

a. J his moral i.. .this itch for seeing memorable 
places.. is peculiarly English 1833. 

Idiosyncrasy (idiosrqkr&si). 1604. [ad. 
Gr. Idioowyispaala, also -crvvKpaa it ; see IDIO- 
and Crasis.] A peculiarity of constitution or 
temperament. 1. The physical constitution of 
an Individual or fclass. Now only Med. 9. 
The mental constitution peculiar to a person or 
class ; individual bent of mind or inclination 
1665. 8. A mode of expression peculiar to an 

author 1837. 

t. Something In the i. of the patient that puzzles the 
physician Berkeley, a. The pertinacious i. of the 
Gallic genius Stubbs. 3. The style of Bacon has an i. 
1837. Hence Idiosyncra’tlc, -al a. pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, L Idiosyncra'tically adv. by 
peculiarity of constitution. 

Idiot (rdiot), sb. ME. [a. F. idiot y ad. L. 
id iota, ad. Gr. ISi&ttjs private person, 'lay- 
man \ f. TSior.] ti. An ignorant, uneducated 
man ; a simple man ; a clown -172a. tb- spec. 
A layman -1660. +c. One not professionally 

learned ; also, a private man -1663. 9. A 

person so deficient mentally as to be incapable 
of ordinary reasoning or rational conduct. 
Applied to one permanently so afflicted. ME. 
b. A term of reprobation: A blockhead, an 
utter fool ME. +c. A man of weak intellect 
maintained as a professional fool or jester 
-1711. a* attrib. or quasi -adj., as i. boy , 
laugh, etc. ME, 

z. The bisshop repreuyd hym sore as unconnyng and 
an ydeote Caxton. b. For he would not Take orders 
but remaine an Idiote x6xx. a. Idiots make very few 
or no Propositions, and reason scarce at all I^ocke. 
b. You i., do you know what peril you stand in 7 
Dickens. Hence Idiot v. trans. to call (any one) i. 
Tennyson. 1 ’diotcy * Idiocy. Idio’tic a. devoid 
of intellect ; utterly stupid, senseless, foolish, tldio- 
Hah a. idiotic. 

Idio-tical, a. 1646. [f. late L. idiotiens + 
-al.] ti. Uneducated, plain, ignorant -1725. 
ta. Private, personal {rare) -1660. 8* ■ 

1 diotic 1656. Hence Idio*tical-ly adv., -ness. j 
llldioticon (idii^b'tikjfa). 184a. [a. Gr. 

ISuoTttcbv.’] A dictionary confined to a par- 
ticular dialect, or containing words and phrases 
peculiar to one part of a country. 

Idiottem (i'duftiz’m). 1588. [In branch I. 
= F. idiotisme, ad. late L. idiotismus common 
or vulgar manner of speaking, a. Gr. IS.oj- 
rttrpos. In II., f. Idiot + -ism.] 

L +1. — Idiom 1. -1716. ta. The peculiar 
character or genius of a language -1731* 3 - 

= Idiom 3. 1615. tb. transf. A peculiarity of 
action, manner, or habit -1639, 

IL 1. Ignorance ; lack of knowledge or cul- 
ture 1635. 9. Idiocy (now rare) i6ir. b. 

Extreme folly, senselessness, or stupidity 1592. 

a. Direct Lunacie and Ideotism 1632.. ^ b. What i. 
it would be in me to trust myself to a ministry capable 
Of such baseness Wilkes. 

Idiotize (rdidtaiz), v . 17x6. [f. Idiot + 
-ize.] ti. intr. To act In a way peculiar to 
themselves. 9 . intr. To become idiotic or 
stupid 1800. 8. trans. To make idiotic ; to 

befool 1831. 

I-diotry. 1494. [f. Idiot + -ry.J ft. Sc. 
Law . «■ Idiocy. b. Idiotic conduct, mad- 
ness 1757. 
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Idle (aid'l), a. (sb.) [OE. Mel; cf. Ger. 
eitel bare, etc. The ©rig. sense was app. 
‘empty '.] tx- Empty; void (of) -ME. 9. 
Void of any real worth, usefulness, or signifi- 
cance; hence, ineffective, vain, frivolous, trifling 
OE. +b. Void of meaning or sense ; also (of 
persons) light-headed -1658. c. Groundless 
1590. 3. Of things: Useless OE. 4. Doing 

nothing, unemployed OE. b. Of things, esp. 
time: Unoccupied ME. 5. Oftbings: Inactive, 
not moving or in operation 1522. 0. Lazy, 

indolent ME. +7. quasi -adv, m Idly -1633, 

l lam idel erjbe & voide, til hou Dlumyne me 1450b 
a. He is no i talker xsj^. I. conjectures 1809. c. I. 
or malicious reports Macaulay, hopes Brown 1 wo. 
3- V^urping luie. Brier, or L Moese Shaics. 4. Vaca- 
bounties and y dell person es 1530. b. /. bread »■ bread 
of idleness (Idleness). Dozing out all bis i. noons 
Cowfke. Phr. I. worms, worms said joc. to breed in 
ihe fingers of the L (Rom. £ JuL l. iv. 65, Qo. 1597). 
5. We don’t keep the pits L for the fun of the thing 
1898. I. wheel, i. -wheel, an intermediate wheel 
used for connecting two geared wheels when they 
cannot be brought sufficiently near to sear directly,, 
or when it is necessary that the follower should revolve 
in the same direction as the leader, which it would not 
do if they geared directly. I. Pulley, the loose pullev 
of the 4 fast-and-loose-pulley * arrangement. 6. f /. 
bellies , indolent sluggards or gluttoiuKcf. Titus i. ia). 
Comb. L-tongs *= Lazy-tongs. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.). *f*i. In (earlier 
on, an) i . : in vain -1500. ta- Idleness -1606, 
tg. An idler -1709. 

x. Euery man that taketh goddes name in ydol 
Chaucee. 

Idle (aid’l), v. 1599. [f. prec. adj.] X. 
intr. To move idly. 9. To be idle 1668. b. 

To i. (time) away , to pass in idle- 
ness 1652. 8. trans. To cause to be idle 1826. 

tl dle-hea ded, a . 1598. [f. idle head.’] L 
Of little understanding ; silly; crazy -1631. 9 * 
Off one s head ; distracted, delirious -1694. 
x. The superstitious idle-beaded- Eld Shake 
Tdleman. rare . ME. I. One who has no 
occupation ; fformerly, in Ireland, a gentle- 
man. a. One employed to do odd jobs 1845. 
Idleness (oi'd’inta). [OE. idelncs ; see 
-ness. J f 1. Vanity -M E. 9. Groundlessness, 
worthlessness ; triviality ; ineptitude, futility 
1645. +3. Light-headedness; delirium; also 

folly (rare) -1645. 4. The condition of being 

idle; want of occupation ; habitual indolence ; an 
instance of this. (Now the ordinary sense.) OE. 

& The L of the proceedings x88«(. 4. Bread q/i+ 

bread not earned by labour | [She] cuateth not the 
bread of i. Prw. xxxi. 07. 

Idler (ardlax). 1534. [f. Idle v. + -er 1.] 
z. One who idles or is idle; one who spends 
his time in idleness ; an indolent person. 9. 
Navt. One of those who, being liable to con- 
stant day duty on board a ship-of-w'ar, are not 
subjected to keep the night-watch X794. a* 
Machinery . An Idle wheel (see Idle a. 5) 1875, 
Idlesss (triples) arch. Also idless. 1596. 
[Pseudo-antique f. Idle a.; see -ess*.] Idle- 
ness ; dolce far niente . 

Idly (ai*dli), adv. OE. [i. Idle a, 4- -ly K 
(Formerly idlely .)] 1. Vainly, in vain ; use- 
lessly ; carelessly, frivolously, ineffectively, fb. 
Incoherently, deliriously -1632. 9. In an idle 

or lazy way ; indolently, inactively ME. 

Ido (Td0). 1907. fin thif language, — off- 
spring.] An artificial language, based on 
Esperanto. Hence I'doiet. 

Idocrase (ardakrfls). 1804. [a. F., f. Gr. 
tj8os form 4- npdats mixture.] Min, — Vesu- 

VIANITE. 

Idol (ai-dal, al d’i), sb. ME. [a. OF. idols, 
ad. late L. idolum , a. Gr. cftaiAop, L cf8et 
form, shape.] 

L From Jewish and Christian use. x. An 
image or similitude of a deity or divinity, used 
as an object of worship ; applied to those used 
by pagans, whence, in scriptural language, ~ 
1 false god * (x Cor. viiL 4). b. Applied polemi- 
cally to any material object of adoration in 
a Christian Church 1545. 9. fig. Any thing or 
person that is the object of excessive or supreme 
devotion 1569. 

x. Their dumb idok,wbom they called by the name 
of the holy gods Da roc. b. This mischievous L 
the mam t«t>. a Money, the I. of other People, was 
the least of hi« Care 1737. A hero who was the i. of 
his army Thiblwall. 
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1 L From classical Greek (and Latin) use. 
f x. An image, effigy, or figure of a person or 
thing ; esp. a statue -1605. tb. A counterpart, 
likeness -1667. a. An incorporeal phantom 
1563. s* A mental fiction ; a phantasy 1577. 
b. Logic, » Idolum a. 1678. T4. A fictitious 

personation ; a sham ; a pretender -1660. 5. 

attrib, 1585. 

x. b. Tn* Apostat In his Sun-bright Chariot sate 1 . 
of Majestic Divine Milt. P. L. vi. xox. 3. Vain idols 
and phantoms of blessedness 1B99. b. This is but 
another i. of the Atheists den Cuowosth. 5. i. 
shapes Ksblb. 

I'hr. Idol shepherd (Zech. xi. 17): used in 17th c. 
polemics, sometimes with allusion to idolatry, some- 
times with idol taken as ‘ counterfeit * or ' sham 
sometimea associated with idle, 'neglectful of duty 
Comb, i.-ahell, a tropical mollusc of the family 
A mpullariidm. 

Hence fl'dol v. {rare), to make an i. of ; to idolize, 
fldola-ster. ME. [a. OF. idolastre (mod. 
idoldtre), var. of idol-, ydolatrc ; see Idolater. ] 
Idolater i. -1610. 

Idolater (sidp'l&toj), ME. [ad. OF. idolatre , 
mod. idoldtre, shortened f. eccL L. idololatra , 
earlier ■ la tries , ad. Gr. tlbco\o\drprjs (N. T.) 
Idololater, q. v.] 1. A worshipper of idols ; 

one who pays divine honours to an image or 
representation of a god, or to any natural 
object as a deity. a. An adorer, devoted 
admirer {of) 1566. 

a. Old covetous men, ydolaters of their treasures 
1566. var. fldo'latrer. Hence Idolatress, a 
female i. Also fig. 

Idolatric, +-al (oidoltt-trik, - 61 ), a. 1550 
ad. mod.L. idolatricus; see -IC and -AL.] 
dolatrous. 

ldolatrize(9iflp*l&trniz), v. 159a. [f. Idola- 
try -f -izk. ) ti. mtr. To worship idols; to 
commit idolatry -1706. a. tram. To make an 
Idol of; to worship idolatrously. Chiefly in 
fig. use. 1615. +8- To render idolatrous. 

CunwoRTH. Hence Ido'latrixer. 

Idolatrous (aidp*l&tras), a. 1550. [f. Idola- 
ter, F. idoldtre* -OUS.] x. Of, peitaining to, 
or of the nature of idolatry. a. Used in idol- 
worship. ? Ohs. 1613. 3. Given to the worship 

of idols or false gods x6oo. 

1. 1 . veneration of the state 1863. a He saw an i. 
altar at Damascus Fullkr. 3. The Philistines I., 
nn circumcised, unclean Milt Samson 1364. Hence 
Ido'latrous-ly adv , -ness. 

Idolatry (aidp-istri). ME. [a. OF. idol-, 
ydolatrie , mod. -dtrie, shortened f. eccl. I .. ido- 
lolatria Idololatry; see Idol and Latkia.] 
x. The worship of idols or images 4 made with 
hands', or of any created object. +b. pi. 
Idolatrous objects. Milt. a. Immoderate 
attachment to or veneration for any person or 
thing ; admiration savouring of adoration ME, 
1. b. To worship Calves, the Deities Of Egypt. .And 
all the Idolatries of Heathen round Milt. P. R. hi. 

^I*doliah, a. 1530. [i. Idol sb . + -ish V] 
Heathenish ; idolatrous -1641. 

Idolism (9i*d£liz’m). 1608. [f. Idol sb + 
-ISM.] i. The practice of idolatry. a. The 
action of idolizing; an idolization 1825. 8- A 

false mental image or notion; cf. Eidolon 
1671. 

Idollst (ai'dJlist). 1614. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 
A worshipper of idols. Also attrib. 

Idolize (ardtflriz), v. 1598. [f. Idol sb. + 
-ize.] 1. 1 rates. To make an Idol of, to render 
Idolatrous worship to ; hence, to adore, or love 
to excess. b. To make into an idol ? Obs. 
1669. a. intr. To practise idolatry 1631. 

x. They [my soldiers] do not i. me, but look upon 
the Cause they fight for Cbomwfll. a. To i, after 
the manner of Egypt 1864. Hence I'dollza'tion. 
I-dolizer. 

Idolo, comb. f. Gr. tll&Xov Idol, as in 
|| IdolodoulBa [Gr. dovKti a Dulia], veneration 
of an inferior kind given to idols or images. 
Idologra*phlcal a. descriptive of idols. Ido‘lo- 
mancy [Gr. jiovts/o], divination by idols. 
Idolomania* tldolo'maxiy, zealous idolatry. 
Idolodazt (aidylfltlsest). 1843. [*• X°OLO- 
+ Gr. -sAdirnyi, after iconoclast. ] A breaker 
of idols; an iconoclast. Hence Iddtocla*atle«. 
fIdolo*later. 1608. [ad. eccl. L, idololatres, 
later -latnp. ] » Idolater. Hence fldolalatric, 
t-al a. idolatrous. So tldolo'latry [eccl. L. ido- 
lot atria, Gr, atfoKokarpsla] ■» Idolatry 15 50. 


Idolothyte (aidjrld]>»it). ? Obs. 156a. [ad. 
eccl. L. idolothytus , a. Gr,, f. etbeohov Idol + 
&vr6s sacrificed.] A. adj. Offered to an idol. 
B. sb. A thing offered to an idol. Chiefly pi. 

Offence Idolothytic a. of or characterized by 
the eating of meats offered to idols. Huxley. 
lIdolou8,a. 1546. [f. Idol sb. + -ous.] a. 
Of the nature of un idol. b. Idolatrous. -t6i7. 
II Idolum, -on ( ait !<** ‘Iran, -^n). PI. idola 
(t-aes, t-ums), 1619. [L., a. Gr. cI&wAov lj>OL.] 

l. An image or unsubstantial appearance; a 
phantom ; a mental image or idea. a. A false 
mental image ; a fallacy 1640. 

a. What liacun expressively termed Idola, empty 
assumptions and misconceptions Saycb. 

Idoneous (aid^u'nxos], a. Now rare. 1615 
[f. L. idottcus + -ous.] Apt, fit, suitable. 

An Ecclesiastical Benefice, .oualit to be conferr d 
on an I. Person Ayliffr. So Idonedty, fitness, 
suitableness, aptitude. Idomeoasness. 

Idorgan (i'd^Jgkn). 1883. [Arbitrarily f. 
Id-eal + Organ.] Biol. An ideal or poten- 
tial organism. 

Idrlalin (i'driklin). 1838. [a. F. idrialin 
(Dumas, 1832), f. as next + -in.] i. Mm. 
Original name of Idrialite 1844. Client . 

I The essential constituent of idrialite. C4aH aH 0, 
forming colourless scales which melt at a very 
high temperature. 

Idrialite (KlriSlait). 1849. [/• Idria in 

Austria, where found in the quicksilver mines; 
see -LITE.] Mm. A mineral hydrocarbon, 
called also inflammable cinnabar. 

Idyll, idyl (9 i d il). 1601. [ad. L. idyl Hum, 
a. Gr. flSvWiou, dim. of uftos form, picture. | 
i, A short poem, descriptive of some picturesque 
scene or incident, chiefly in rustic life. a. 
transf. An episode or a series of events or 
circumstances suitable for an idyll 1841. 3. 

Mus. A pastoral or sentimental composition. 

s. Phr. Prose idyll, an idyllic composition in prose. 
Those amatorious eidyls and eclogues of Theocritus 
Holi-and. Auld Licht Idylls {title) Barkis. [iu prose.] 

m. The pairing of the birds is an i. Emerson. Hence 
Idylllan {rare). Idyllic, -al ad/s. of, belonging 
to, or of the nature of an i. 1 forming a suitable theme 
for an i. IdylHcally adv. Pdyllist I'dylHze 
v. to make into an i. \ to render idyllic. 

||Idy-Illum, -on. PI. idyllia (-urns, -ons). 

1379. [a. L., a. Gr.; see Idyll.] = Idyll. 
Ie-, former sp. of Jr-, as in Jesus , etc.; see 
I, the letter. 

-ie, earlier form of -Y 6 suffix ; in mod. nse 
chiefly known as the Sc. spelling, now also 
often adopted in Eng., as in birdie, doggie, etc. 

-ier, a suffix forming nouns designating 
position, employment, or profession, derived 
from sbs., rarely agent-nouns from vbs., (1) in 
words of ME. age, ir. which the suffix is un- 
stressed, and varies with -yer, as collier, bow- 
yer , (2) in words of later date, in which the 
suffix is stressed, and varies with -ker, as 
bombardier, cashier, etc, 

1. In words of ME. age, the suffix is of ob- 
scure and app. of diverse origin. Cf. cottier 
(cotier - med.L. cotarius), tilier, bowyer, etc. 
In other words, as carrier, courtier, currier, 
soldier, the suffix is really -er (or earlier -oar}, 
the i belonging to the vb. stem. 

a. In words of later introduction, the suffix is 
the F. -ier (: — L. - arius : see -ary 1 )- Many of 
these also occur with -cer, expressing the Eng. 
pronunciation ; in some of these -eer has been 
established, and from them has become a 
living Eng. suffix, as in auctioneer, charioteer, 
etc. 

Iller-oe (ier***’)- Sc. 1701. [Gael.] A great- 
grandchild. 

If (if), conj. (sb.) [OE. gif. By many con- 
sidered to represent one or more cases of the 
sb. represented by ON. if, ifi ' doubt, hesita- 
tion'; OllG. iba, 'condition, stipulation, 
doubt', the conj. thus meaning originally 
' on condition ', 'on the stipulation (that) ] 

L Introducing a clause of condition or suppo- 
sition (the protasis of a conditional sentence). 

On condition that; given or granted that; in 
(the) case that ; supposing that ; on the sup- 
position that. 

x. With the protasis in the indicative . The 
indicative after if Implies that the speaker ex- 


presses no adverse opinion as to the truth of 
the statement in the clause ; he may accept it 
9. With the protasis in the subjunctive, and 
the apod os is m the indicative or imperative . 
The subjunctive after if implies that the 
speaker guards himself against endorsing the 
truth of the statement ; he may doubt it OE 

3. With both protasis and apodosis in the sub- 
junctive. Expressing a mere hypothesis. OE. 

4. The conditional clause is often elliptical; 
thus if not (-= if a thing is, be, or were not), 
formerly sometimes --- 4 unless, except ' M E. 

5. The condition.il clause alone is sometimes 
used as an cxclam. to express (<7) a wish or 
determination, e.g. If 1 had only known f (sc. 

I would have done so-and-so); (b) surprise or 
indignation, e.g. If ever I heard the like of 
that l OE. 

1. She *9 six and fifty if she *s a day Shksidan. De- 
clare if thou knowest it all Job xxxviii. 18. a. If thou 
be the sonne of God, command that these stones t>ee 
made biead Matt. iv. 3. If eucr I were Traitor, My 
name be blotted from the boolce of Life Rich, /X 
1. iii. aor. 3. If I were you, 1 would not do it (mod.). 
4. He weighed eighteen stone, if a pound 1B84. 

Phrases. An if, and if (see An conj a) ** If. arch. 
As if, followed by a clause containing a past subj. 
(sometimes ellipt.), or an infinitive expressing purpose 
or destination : As the case would be if ; as though. 

If BO be (that), if it happen that, supposing that. 
arch, and dial. 

II. Introducing a noun-clause depending on 
the verb see , ask, learn, doubt , know, or the 
like : Whether OE. 

Hee sent foorth a dour from him, to see if the waters 
were abated Gen. viii. 8. 

B. sb. The conditional conjunction used as 
a name for itself ; hence, a condition, a supposi- 
tion 1513. 

Thou scruest me, I wene, with iffes and with andes 
Sir T. More. 

I'faith. 1420. ■■ in faith: see Faith sb. 
ITT. 2. 

Ife-cka, I'fe*gs, int. Obs. exc. dial. 1610. 
Perversion of prec.] Used as a trivial oath: 
n faith, by roy faith. 

I-fere: see Yferf, sb. and adv. 

-Iferotus, -Ific, -ifleation, -ify, comb. ff. 

-FEROUS, -FIC, -FICATION, -i'Y, q. v. 
tlgad, Fgad (igurd), int. 1671. Var. of 
Egad -1728. 

Igaauric (ig&jiu®*rik), a. 1830. [ad. F. 
igasurique, f. igasur, Malay name fqr St. Igna- 
tius’ Bean: see -ic.] Chem. In i. acid, an 
add contained in small quantities in St. Igna- 
tius’ bean, nux vomica, and the root of Strych- 
nos colubrina. So Igamrrate, a salt of i. add. 
Igasu’rine, a poisonous alkaloid found in nux 
vomica. 

Igdrasil: see Yggdrasil. 

|| Igloo (i*gl«). 1856. [Eskimo, — house.] I. 
An. Eskimo dome-shaped hut, esp. one built oi 
snow. a. The cavity in the snow above a 
seal's breathing-hole 1882. 

+Igna*ro. 1620. [a. It.] An ignoramus 

-1686. 

Ignatian (ignU Pan), a. (sb.) 1605. [f. 

Ignatius (see def.) * -an.] x. Pertaining to 
Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556), or to the Order of 
Jesus founded by him. 9. Of or belonging to 
ht. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, martyred at 
Rome in the and century; esp. in /. Epistles, 
letters doubtfully attributed to him 1832. 3. 

sb. A follower of Ignatius Loyola ; a Jesuit 
1613. 

Ignatius* Bean. 1751. « Bean of St 
Ignatius, the poisonous seed of Strychnos 
Ignat ii. 

Igneous (i’gnl ( as\ a. 1664. [f. L. igneus 
+ -ous. 1 x. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of fire; net y. 9. Resulting from, or produced 
by, the action of fire; esp. in Geol. Produced by 
volcanic agency (opp. to Aqueous) 1665. 

1. I. exhalations Lyell. a. The i. origin of basalts 
1796. 

Ignescent ( 1 gne*s£nt). i 8 » 8 . [ad. L. igne- 
scentem , ignescere to take fire.] A. adj. Kin- 
dling, bursting Into flame ; firing up. B. sk 
An ignescent body or substance 1828. 
IgnicoUat (agni*k£list). x 8 x 6 . [f. L. ignis 
4- cola (f, colere to worship) + -ist.] A fire- 
worshipper. 
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IDEOLOGIST 

Ideologist (oidi^-lodspst). Also erron. 
Idea-. 1798. [ad. F. idiologistc ; see next and 
-isr.J 1. One versed in ideology (sense 1). a. 
A person occupied with an idea or ideas; esp. 
a visionary, a mere theorist 1818. bo Ideo- 
logue 1815. 

Ideology (aid^p-lSdri). 1796. [ad. F. ideo- 
logic : see Idiio-, -logy.J i. The science of ideas ; 
the study of the origin and nature of ideas, b. 
j pec. The system of Condillac, which derived all 
ideas from sensations. a. Ideal or abstract 
speculation ; visionary theorizing 1813. 8. A 

system of ideas concerning phenomena, esp. 
those of social life; the manner of thinking 
characteristic of a class or an individual. 

Ides (aidz), sb. pi. Rarely in sing. Ide. 
ME. [a. F., ad. L. Idus sb. pi.] In the an- 
cient Roman calendar, the eighth day after the 
nones, i.e. the 15th of March, May, July, Octo- 
ber, and the 13th of the other months. 

The days after the nones were reckoned forward to 
the ides ; hence * the sixth of the ides * (or * the sixth 
ide') ‘of June*, loosely rendering L. ante diem 
sex turn tdus Juntas =» June 8. 

Carsar . . Beware the Ides of March Jul. C. 1. ii. 17. 
f] Id est. 1598. [L. f * 4 that is\] Two 
Latin words, used in Eng. in the sense ‘ that is 
to say’. Abbrev. i. e. (formerly often *.). 
Idiasm (i-d^nez’m). 1868. [ad. Gr. ftrn- 
<r/ufc.] A peculiarity, mannerism. 

Idle (idik), a. 1893. |f. Id + -ic.J Per- 

taining to an id or ids. 

Idio- (i’dio), repr. (Jr. ftio-, comb. f. fttoy 
own, personal, private, peculiar, separate, dis- 
tinct 

1'dioblast [-blast], Bat. an individual plant-cell 
of different nature 01 content from the surrounding 
tissue. Idiocyclo'plianous [Cyclo-J a., — idio- 
phauous. Idiodl‘nic [Gr. d»8i?, uiSim- birth-pains] 
a., Zartl. having a special opening for the ex- 
trusion of genital products. fldio-ele’ctric a , 
capable of being electrified by friction. IdiogO‘nR- 
duct, tlie gonaduct of an idiodinic animal. I*dio- 
graph, one's private mark or .signature; hence Idio* 
gra'phic a. (dio’meter [■mktkr], an instrument 
tor measuring the personal equation of an observer, 
by observation of the tiansit of an artificial star whose 
actual motion is exactly known. Idio urn* scul&r a. f 
Path, a term for the local contraction, under physical 
stimulus, of a muscle which is fatigued or dying. 
Idio'pbani9m, idiophanous nature or property. 
Idio'phanous [Gr. •fyavrjs] a ., exhibiting axial inter- 
ference figures without the use of polarizing apparatus. 
I'diopl&Sin, Biol, a term for the special portion of 

S rotoplasin in a germ or cell which is supposed to 
etermine the character of the resulting organism ; 
hence Idioplaama*tic a. Idiopaycho*logy, the 
psychology of one's own mind ; hence Idiopsycho- 
lo'gical «, Idioreptrlaive a ., self-repelling. 
IdioBta'tic [Static] not employing any auxiliary 
electrification in the measurement of electricity (opp. 
to HamtaoerATic). 

Idio«cm*y. 1654. Now rare. £ad. Gr. ftto- 
tcpacta, f. ifito- Idio- + -Kpaota, ttpaais mixing. ! 
-Idiosyncrasy -1755. Hence Idiocra*tlc 1 -al 
a. idiosyncratic. 

Idiocy (i-dUsi), 1487, [perh. f. Idiot, as 
prophecy from prophet , etc.] The state or con- 
dition of being an idiot ; extreme mental im- 
becility. 

I. is a defect of mind which is either congenital, or 
due to causes operating during the first few yean of 
life Mauuslsy. 

Idiom (i'didm). 1588. [ad* L. idioma , Gr. 
lUojfta, f. (ult.) ft 105 own, private, peculiar.’] 

1. The form of speech peculiar to a people or 
country* b. A dialect 1598. a* — Idiotism I. 
a, 1598. a* A form of expression, construction, 
phrase, eta peculiar to a language; a peculi- 
arity of phraseology approved by usage, and 
often having a meaning other than its gram- 
matical or logical one i6a8. 4* Specific form 

or property; peculiar nature; peculiarity. Obs. 
exc. as fir. of x or a. 1644. 

l Our Vernacular L Addison. The classics of the 
Tuscan i. Gibbon. a. The 1 . of it, as to the main, 
appears to he Teutonick 1683. 3. Every speech hath 
Certaine Idiomes, and customary Phrases of its own 
Howell. 4. The idioms of national opinion and 
Ming Macaulay. 

Idiomatic (idiJmartik), a. 171a. [ad* Gr. 
fttcv/iaritfdr, f. Ibivfia (l Bid; par-) Idiom.] x. 
Peculiar to or characteristic of a particular 
language ; vernacular ; colloquial. a. Given 
to or marked by the use of idioms 1839. 


95* 

.. Like most L . writer., he [Dryden] knew very ^little 
about the lanKtiage historically or ci “"Sjj.'ii* j„ 
So Idlonia'ticafa. Hence Idioma'Ucal-ly adv., 

ldiomorphic (itiiom^afik), a. i88 7 - U- 
Idio- + Ur M «. prf + -ic.] Aim. Having its 
own characteristic form ; spec, having 1 
characteristic crystallographic faces, sai 
one of the constituent mineials 01 a iocx. 
llencc IdiomoTphically adv. ^ 

Idiopathic, -al ^icli0pae*}>ik f al), a. 1669. [1. 

I Dloi*A 1 II Y + -IC + -AL. ] i. I'nth. Of. i disease . 
Of the nature of a pi unary morbid state not 

consequent upon another disease. o- Ul 1 

nature of a particular atfection or susceptibility 
1846. Hence Idiopa-thically adv, bo I dio- 
pathe-tic, -al a. rare. 

Idiopathy (idi,p*pfi}>i). 1640. [ad. mod.L. 
idiopathia. a. Gr. ISioiraffeia (Galen); see 1 DIO- 
and -PATHY.l ti. A feeling or sensation pecu- 
liar to an individual or class - 1688. a. Path. 
A disease not preceded or occasioned by any 
other ; a pi imary disease 1640. 

a. 1 lus inoial i...thU itch for seeing memorable 
places, .is peculiarly English 1833. 

Idiosyncrasy (jdiosi'gkr&si). 1604. [ad. 
Gr. iBioovyupaota, also -ffvvKpaar it ; see IDIO- 
and Crasis.] A peculiarity of constitution or 
temperament, x. The physical constitution of 
an individual or fclnss Now only Med. a 
The mental constitution peculiar to a person or 
class; individual bent c»f mind or inclination 
1665. 3. A mode of expression peculiar to an 

uithor 1837. 

l. Something in the i. of th« patient that puzzles the 
physician Berkeley. a The pertinacious 1. of the 
Gallic genius Stubbs. 3. The style of Bacon has an i 
18 17. Hence Idiosyncra*tic, -al a. pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, L Idiosyncra'ticuUy adv. by 
peculiarity of constitution 

Idiot (rdiat), sb. ME. [a. F. idiot , ad. L. 
idiota, ad. Gr. ISkvttjs private person, ‘lay- 
man \ f. Wmi.] ti. An ignorant, uneducated 
man ; a simple man ; a clown -1722. tb. J per. 
A layman -1660. fc. One not professionally 
learned ; also, a private man -1663. 2. A 

person so deficient mentally as to be incapable 
of ordinary reasoning or rational condu- 1. 
Applied to one permanently so afflicted. ME. 
b. A term of reprobation: A blockhead, an 
utter fool ME. *f*c. A man of weak intellect 
maintained as a professional fool or jester 
-1711. 3. attrib. or quasiW/., as * boy, 

laugh, etc. ME. 

*. The bishop rrprruyrf hym sore as imconnyng and 
an ydeote Caxton. b. For he would not Take orders 
but remaine an Idiote j6ii. a. Idiots make very few 
or no Propositions, and reason scarce at all I>ock*. 
b. You L, do you know what peril you stand in V 
Dickens. Hence Idiot v . trans. to call (any one) i. 
Tennyson. Tdiotcy Idiocy. Idio'tic a. devoid 
of intellect j utterly stupid, senseless, foolish, tldio- 
tUh «. idiotic. 

IdiO'tical, a. 1646. [f. late L. idioticus + 
-AL.] ti. Uneducated, plain, ignorant -1725. 
ta. Private, personal (rare) -1^60. 3. ■ 

Idiotic 1656, Hence IdloTicaHy adv., •ness. 
Illdloticon (idi^'tik^n). 184a. [a. Gr. 

IBiairuebv.'] A dictionary confined to a par- 
ticular dialect, or containing words and phrases 
peculiar to one part of a country. 

Idiotism (rduftiz’m). 1588. [In branch 1. 
«• F. idiotisme, ad. late L. idiotismus common 
or vulgar manner of speaking, a* Gr. ft.«- 
rurpot. In II., t Idiot + -ism.] 

L +x. — Idiom x, -1716. ta. The peculiar 
character or genius of a language -173X. 3. 

— Idiom 3. 1615. tb. trans f A peculiarity of 
action, manner, or habit -1639. 

IL x. Ignorance ; lack of knowledge or cul- 
ture 1635. A. -» Idiocy (now rare) 16x1. b. 
Extreme folly, senselessness, or stupidity 1592. 

m. Direct Lunacie and Ideotism 163a. b. what i. 
it would be in me to trust myself to a ministry capable 
pf such baseness Wilkes. 

Idiotize (rdidtoiz), r. 1716. [f. Idiot + 
-izk.] ti* intr. To act in a way peculiar to 
themselves. A. intr. To become idiotic or 
stupid x8ooi 8* tram. To make idiotic ; to 
befool 1831* 

I*diotry. 1494. [£. Idio» + -ry.J a. Sc. 
Law. tm Idiocy. b* Idiotic conduct, mad- 
ness 1 757. 


IDOL 

Idle (aid’l), a. {sb.) TOE. idol; cl. Get. 
(ltd bare, etc. The ori$. sense was app, 
•empty '.J tx. Empty; void (of) -ME. a. 
Void of any real worth, usefulness, or signih- 
cance; hence, ineffective, vain, liivolous, trifling 
OE. t b » Void * ncan ' n & or sense ; also (of 
persons) light-headed -1658. c. Groundless 
1590. 3. Of things: Useless OE. 4. Doing 

nothing, unemployed GE. b. Of things, esp. 
time: U noccupiea M E. 5. Of things: Inactive, 
not moving or in operation 1522. 6. Lazy, 

indolent ME. *t7« quaaiWv* - Idly -1633. 

s. 1 am idel erbe & voide, til pou illumyne me 145a. 
He is no ». talker 157ft. 1. conjectures 180a. c.' I. 

or malicious reports Macaulay, hopes Browning, 
3 Vsurpiug luie. Drier, or i Moae Siiaks. 4. Vaia- 
bountli.s and y dell personcs *530. b. I. bread «= bread 
ol idleness (Idleness). Dozing out all his L noons 
Cowveb. Phi. I. worms , worms said joc. to breed in 
the fingers of the i. (Bom. 4 Jul. t. iv. 65, Qo. i^^). 
5. We don’t keep the pits L for the fun of the thing 
1898. I. wheel, L- wheel, an intermediate whedi 
used for connecting two geared wheels when they 
cannot be brought sufficiently near to gear directly, 
when it i.s necessary that the follower should revolve 
... the same dilection as the leader, which it would nol 
do if they geared directly, t. pulley, the loose pulley 
of the ‘ fast-and-loose-pulley ’ arrangement. 6. t A 
bellies, indolent sluggards or gluttons<cf. Titus i. ia). 
Comb. 1 . -tongs ■= 1 .AZV-TONGS. 

B. sb. (the adp uced abwl.). t*- /» (earlier 
on. an) i. : in vain -1500. ta. Idleness -1O06, 
t3- An idler -1709. 

x. Euery man that taketh goddes name in ydd 
Chaucek. 

Idle (aid’l), v. 159a. [f. prec. ndj.] I* 
intr. To move idly. 9. To be idle 1668. b. 
quasi-//a«J. To 1. (time) away , to pass in idle- 
ness 1652. 3. trans. To cause to be idle 1826, 

fl dle-hea ded, a. 159B. [f. idle head 1 ] X* 
Of hide understanding ; silly ; crazy-x63x. a. 
Off one’s head ; disiracted, delirious -1694. 

1. 1 he suj>erstnious idle-beaded-Eld Smaks. 

I dleman. rare. ME. I. One who has no 
occupation ; fformerly. in Ireland, a gentle- 
man. a. One employed to do odd jobs 1845. 
Idleness (ai-d’lnes). [OE. idelnes ; see 
-Ntss. J + 1. Vanity -M E. a. Groundlessnesi, 
worthlessness ; triviality ; ineptitude, futility 
l6 45 - + 3 * Light-headedneis; delirium; also 

folly (rare) -1645. 4. The condition of being 

idle; want of occupation; habitual indolence; an 
instance of this. (Now the ordinary sense.) OE, 
a The L of ibe moceedmgs 1885, 4. Bread qf 1., 

hrrful nol camed by labour | [She] eutech not the 
bread of i. Pro v. xxxi 1*7. 

Idler (2i *dlai). J534. [f. Idle v. + -er 1.] 
x. Une who idles or is idle; one who sjycndt 
his time in idleness; an indolent person. a* 
Naut. One of those who, being liable to con- 
stant day duty on board a ghip-of-w ar, are not 
subjected to keep thr night-watch 1794. 8* 

Machinery. An Idle wheel (see Idle a. 5) 1875. 
Idlesse (ai*dles)» arch . Also i d leas. 1596. 
[Pseudo-antique /. Idle a.; see -ess *.] Idle- 
ness ; dolce far nientt. 

Idly (»i*dli), adv. OE. [(. Idle a. + -ly 
(F ormerly idlelyfl 1, Vainly, in vain; use- 
lessly; carelessly, frivolously, ineffectively, tb. 
Incoherently, deliriously -163a. a. loan Idle 
or lazy way ; indolently, inactively ME. 

Ido (f*de). 1907. [In thit language, ■■ off- 
spring.] An artificial language, based on 
Esperauta Hence I'doftst 
Idocrase (ai*dukr^s). 1804. [•• £ Gr. 

«ftoj form + ttphoit mixture.] Min, » VesU- 

VI an ITS. 

Idol (2i‘dal, ei-dl), sb. ME. [•. OF. idols, 

ad. late L. idol urn, a. Gr. fftwAop, f. <ftot 
form, shapes] 

L From Jewish and Christian use. 1. An 
image or similitude of a deity or divinity, used 
as an object of worship ; applied to those used 
by pagans, whence, in scriptural language, m 
‘ false god * (1 Cor. viiL 4). b* Applied polemi- 
cally to any material object of adoration ia 
a Christian Church 1545* a* fig> Any thing or 
person that is the object of e x c es s i ve or supremo 
devotion 1569. 

l Their dumb idokvbom they called by the name 
of the holy gods Da Fob. b. This mischievous L 
the mam ihl a Money, the !. of other People, was 
the kaat of nlii Care 1737. A hero who was tbs i. <* 
his army Thirlwall. 
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IDOLASTER 

IL From classical Greek (and Latin) use. 
+x. An image, effigy, or figure of a person or 
thing ; esp. a statue -1605. tb. A counterpart, 
likeness -1667, a. An incorporeal phantom 
*563- 8* A mental fiction { a phantasy 1577. 

b. Logic. - IdoLum a. 1678. t + . A fictitious 

personation ; a. sham ; a pretender -1660. g. 
at t rib. 1585. 

1. b. Th* Apostat in his Sun-bright Chariot sate I. 
of Majestic Divine Milt. P . L. v». 101. 3. Vain ittols 

and phantoms of blessedness 1899. b. This is but 
another i. of the Atheists den Cudworth. 5. 1. 
shapes Kkulx. 

Phr. Idol shepherd (Zech. xi. 17): used in 17th c. 
polemics, sometimes with allusion to idolatry, some- 
times with idol taken as = 'counterfeit' or ‘sham’, 
sometimes associated with idle , ‘ neglectful of duty 
Comb, i.-ahell, a tropical mollusc of the family 
A mpulla Hides. 

Hence fl’dol v. (rare), to make an i. of : to idolize. 

fIdola*ster. ME, [a. OK. idol as t re (mod. 
idol&tre), var. of idoU,ydolatrc\ sec Idolater. 1 
-= Idolater i. - 1616. 

Idolater (aicV’l at 3 1 ). ME. [ad. OF. idolatre , 
mod. tdoldtre , shortened f. eccl. L. idololatra , 
earlier - latres , ad, Gr. tlbwkok&Tprjs (X. T.) 
Idololater, q. v.] 1. A worshipper of idols ; 

one who pays divine honours to an image or 
repres station of a god, or to any natural 
object as a deity. a. An adorer, devoted | 
admirer ( of) 1566. 1 

a Old covetous men, ydolatcrs of their treasures 
1566. var. fldo latrer. Hence Ido'latrean- a I 
female i. Also fig 

Idolatric, f-al (aidolartrik, -fil), a. 1550 
fad. mod.L. idolatricus\ see -ic and -al.] 
Idolatrous. 

Idolatrize (aidf 'lAtrais), v. 159a. (Y. Idola- 
try + -I/.E. j ti. ititr. To worship idols; to 
commit idolatry -1706. a. trans. To make an 
Idol of ; to worship idolatrously. Chiefly in 
fig. use. 1615. t3. To render idolatrous. 

Cudworth. Hence Ido 'latrlzer. 

Idolatrous (airip’lfltras), a. 1550. [f. Idola- 
ter, F. tdoldtre +• ous.] 1. Of, peitaining to, 
or of the nature of idolatry. a. Used in idol- 
worship. ? Obs. 1613. 3. Given to the worship 

of idols or false gods 1600. 

1. 1. veneration of the state 1863. a He saw an i. 
altar at Damascus Fuller. 3 The Philistines I., 
am ircumcised, unclean Milt Santson 1364. Hence 
Ido latroua ly adv., -ness. 

Idolatry (aic}p*UUri). ME. [a. OF. idol-, 
ydolatrie , mod. - dtrie , shortened f eccl. L. ido- 
lolatria Idololatry; see Idol and Latkia. ] 

l. The worship of idols or images ‘made with 
hands*, or of any created object. +b. pi. 
Idolatrous objects. Milt. a. Immoderate 
attachment to or veneration for any person or 
thing ; admiration savouring of adoration ME. 

*. b. To worship Calves, the Deities Of Egypt. . And 
all the Idolatries of Heathen round Milt. P. K. hi. 
418. 

tl doliah, a. 1530. [f. Idol sb. + -ish 1 .] 

Heathenish; idolatrous -164)1. 

Idolisxn (ai*d£lix'm). 1608. [f. Idol sb + 
-liM.j 1. The practice of idolatry, a. The 
action of idolizing; an idolization 1825. 3 * A 

false mental image or notion ; cf. Eidolon 
1671. 

Idolist (ai-Mist). 1614. [f. asprec. +-IST.] 
A worshipper of idols. Also atlnb . 

Idolize (oPdiWaiz), v. 1598. [f. Idol sb. + 
-IZK.l i. Irons. To make an idol of, to render 
idolatrous worship to ; hence, to adore, or love 
to excess, b. To make into an idol. ? Obs. 
1669. a. intr. To practise idolatry 1631. 

1. They (my soldiers] do not i. me* but look upon 
the Cause they fight for Cromwfll. a. To i. after 
the manner of Egypt 1864. Hence Idolira’tlon. 

Idolo-t comb. f. Gr. cTdevXov Idol, as in 
|| Idolodoull-a ( Gr. dovXfta Dulia], veneration 
of an Inferior kind given to idols or images. 
Idologra’phical a, descripti ve of idols. Ido’lo- 
mancy [Gr, povrifa], divination by idols. 
Idolomania, tldolo* many, zealous idolatry. 

Idolodast (^dp-l/kljest). 1843. [f. Idolo- 
+ Gr. -/ckdffnjtf after iconoclast. ) A breaker 
of idols; an Iconoclast. Heuce Idolocla’atic a. 
fldolorlater. 1608. [ad. eccl. L. idololatres, 
later 'Jatrp.'] - Idolater. Hence tldolola’tric, 
til a. idolatrous. So fldolo’latry f eccl. L. tdo- 
lo l atria , Gr. «( 3 wAoAgT p«ta] — Idolatry 1550- 

to (Gcr. Ktfln). S (Fr. pm), tt (Ger. Mailer). 
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Idolothyte (aid/rl^ait). ? Obs. 156a. [ad. 
eocl. L. idolothytus, a. Gr., f. et&wkov Idol + 
Bvrus sacrificed.] A. adj . Ottered to an idoi. 
B. j£. A tiling offered to an idol. Chiefly pi. 
K 79 - 

Hence Idolothytic a. of or characterized by 
the eating of meats offered to idols. Huxley. 
lldolous, a, 1546. [f. Idol sb. + -ous.] a. 
Of the nature ol an idol. b. Idolatrous. -1617. 
lildolum, -on -pw). PI. idola 

(1-ttca, t-umuj. 1619. [L., a. Gr. tl&uAov Ii»ul.J 
1. An image or uusubxL.uili.tl appearance; a 
phantom ; a mental image or idea. s. A false 
1nent.1l image : a fallacv 1640, 

». What Bacon expressively termed Idola, empty 
assumptions and nusconceptions Sayce. 

IdOXlCOUS (aidjb 11 io*) t a. Now rare. 1615. 
[f. L .idonsusy ous.] Apt, fit, suitable. 

An Ecclesiastical Benefice ought to he ronferrd 
on an I. Person Aylifpk. So Idonedty, fitness, 
suitableness, aptitude. IdoTieousness. 

Idorgan (i'dp a K An). 1883. j Aibitrarily f. 
ID-EA.L + Organ.] Bid. An ideal or poten- 
tial organism. 

Idrialin (rdriftliiO. 1838. [a. F. idridin 
(Dumas, 1832), f. as next + -IN.] 1. Mm. 

j Uuginal name of Idriai.ite 1844. a. Client. 
The essential constituent of iariaiite, C^H^O, 
‘orniiiig colourless scales n IjiCu iiiv.lt at a Vv,»y 

hiwh femnernture. 

fdrialite (i*d li&laiD. 1849. [f. Tdria in 

Austria, where found in the quicksilver mines; 
see -LITE. | Mm. A mineral hydrocarbon, 
called also inflammable cinnabar. 

Idyll, idyl (si ■dll). 1601. [ad. L. idy Ilium, 
a. Gr. tl 5 v\kiou, dim. of eibos form, picture.] 
1. A short poem, descriptive of some picturesque 
scene or incident, chiefly in rustic life. 3. 
trartsf. An episode or a scries of events or 
circumstances suitable for an idyll 1841. 3. 

Mas. A pastoral or sentimental composition. 

x. Phr. Prose idyll, an idyllic composition in prose. 
Those amatorious eidyls and eclogues of Theocritus 
Holt and. Auld Licht Idylls (title) Barrie, [in prose.] 
a. The pairing of the birds is an i. Emerson. Hence 
Idy-Uian (rare). Idyllic, -al adjs. of, belonging 
10, or of the nature of an i. ; forming a suitable theme 
for an 1. Idylllcally adv. I’dylllst. Pdyllize 
r. to nmke into an i. ; to render idyllic. 

||Idyllium, -on. PI. idyllia (-11ms, -ons). 

1 £79. [a. L. , a. Gr. ; see Idyll.] Idyll. 
Ie-, former sp. of Je-, as in destts, etc.; see 
T, the letter. 

-Ie, earlier form of -Y 8 suffix ; in mod. use 
chiefly known as the Sc. spelling, now also 
often adopted in Eng., as in birdie , doggie, etc. 

-ier, a suflix foiming nonns designating 
position, employment, or profession, derived 
from sbs. , rarely agent-nouns from vbs., (1) in 
wotds of ME. age, in which the suffix is un- 
stressed, and varies with - yer , as collier , bow- 
yer , (2) in words of laier date, in which the 
suffix is stressed, and varies with -her, as 
bombardier, cashier , etc. 

1. In words of ME. age, the suffix is of ob- 
scure and app. of diverse origin. Cf. cottier 
( cotier - med.L. cotarius), tilicr, bowyer, etc. 
In other words, as carrier , courtier, currier , 
tidier, the suffix is really -er (or earlier -our), 
the i belonging to the vb. stem. 

2. In words of later introduction, the suffix is 
the F. - ier (:— L. - arius : see -aky|). Many of 
these also occur with - eer , expressing the Eng. 
pronunciation ; in some of these -ker has been 
established, and from them has become a 
living Eng. suffix, as in auctioneer, charioteer , 
etc. 

Iller-oe (fer^u*). Sc. 1701. [Gael.] A great- 
grandchild. 

If (if), conj. (sb.) [OE. gif. By many con- 
sidered to represent one or more cases of the 
sb. represented by ON. if, ifi ■ doubt, hesita- 
tion’; OHG. iba, 'condition, stipulation, 
doubt’, the conj. thus meaning originally 
4 on condition * on the stipulation (that) ] 

I. Introducing a clause of condition or suppo- 
sition (the protasis of a conditional sentence). 

On condition that; given or granted that; in 
(the) case that ; supposing that ; on the sup- 
position that. 

x. With th* protasis in the indicative. The 
indicative after if implies that the speaker ex- 


presses no adverse opinion as to the truth of 
the statement in tne clause ; he may accept it. 

3. With the tooiasis m the subjunctive, and 
the afodosis in the indicative or imperative . 
The subjunctive after if implies that the 
speaker guards himself against endorsing the 
truth of the statement ; he may doubt it UE 

3. With both protasis and apoaosis in the sub- 
junctive. Expressing a mere hypothesis. OE. 

4. The conditional clause is often elliptirnl; 
thus if not (-if a thing is. be, or were not), 
formerly sometimes - 'unless, except* ME. 

5. The conditional clause alone is sometimes 
used as an exclam, to express (a) a wish or 
determination, e.g. if / had only known! (i>c. 

I would have done so and so); {b) surprise or 
indignation* e g. If ever / heard the like of 
that / OE. 

1. She 4 s six and fifty if she's a day Shrridan. De- 
clare if thou knoweia it all Jobxxxv iii. 18. a. If thou 
be the sonne of God, command that these *ton**s l»ee 
made bread Matt. iv. 3. If euer 1 were Traitor, My 
name be blotted from the booke of Life Kick. I A, 
1. iii. aoi. 3. If I wcic you, I would not do £t (mod.). 
4. He weighed eighteen stone, if a pound 1884. 

Phrases. An if, and if (see An conj. a) ■» If. arch. 
Aa if t followed by a clause containing a pa&l sub> 
(sometimes ellipt.), or an infinitive expressing purpose 
or destin.'iiion : As the case would be if ; as though. 

If bo be (that), it it happen that, supposing that. 
at\h. xtid dial. 

II, Introducing a noun-clause depending on 
the verb see, ask, learn, doubt, know, 01 the 
like: Whether OE. 

Hee sent toorth a dour from him, to see if the waters 
were abated Cert, ''iii 3. 

B. sb. T he conditional conjunction used as 
a name for itself ; heuce, a condition, a supposi- 
tion 1513. 

Thou scrueat me, I wene, with iffes and with andes 
Sir T. Mokr. 

I’faith. 1430. — in faith : see Faith sb. 

III. 2. 

Ife*cks, Tfe*gs, int. Obs. exc. dial. 1610. 
Perversion of prec.] Used as a trivial oath: 
n faith, by my faith. 

I-fere: see Ykkkk sb. and adv. 

-iferous, -ific, -ification, -ify, comb. ff. 
-FKROUS, -FIC, -FICATION, -FY, q. v. 
flgad, i'gad (igoe-d), int. 1671. Var. of 
Egad -1728. 

Igasuric (igisiuRTik), a. 1830. [ad. F. 
igasurique , f. igasur , Malay name for St. Jgna- 
! tius* Bean : see -IC.] Chem. In *. acid, an 
acid contained in small quantities in St. Igna- 
tius’ bean, nux vomica, and the root of Strych - 
nos colubrina. So Igasirrate, a salt of i. acid. 
Igasu'rine, a poisonous alkaloid found in nux 
vomica. 

Igdrasil: see Yggdrasil. 

|| Igloo (i'glw). 1856. [Eskimo, «= house.] I. 
An Eskimo dome-shaped hut, esp. one built of 
snow. a. The cavity in the snow above a 
seal’s breathing-hole 1882. 
flgnaTO. 1620. [a. It.] An ignoramus 

-x686. 

Ignatian (ign/i pan), a. (sb.) 1605. [f. 

Ignatius (see def.) + -an.] i. Fertaining to 
Ignatius Loyola (1491-1556), or to the Order of 
Jesus founded by him. a. Of or belonging to 
St. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, martyred at 
Rome in the and century; esp. in I. Epistles, 
letters doubtfully attributed to him 1832. 3* 

sb. A follower of Ignatius Loyola; a JttsUIT 
1613, 

Ignatius' Bean. 1751. «= Bean of St. 
Ignatius, the poisonous seed of Strycknoi 
Ignat ii. 

Igneous (i*gnf,as\ a. 1664. [f. L. igntus 
+ -ous.l x. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of fire; nery. a. Resulting from, or produced 
by, the action of fire; esp. in Geol. Produced by 
volcanic agency (opp. to Aqueous) 1665. 

x. I. exhalations Lyrll. a. The t. origin of basalts 
1796. 

Ignescent (Igne-sSnt). 1828. [ad. L. igne- 
scentem , ignescere to take fire.] A. adj. kin- 
dling, bursting into flame ; firing up, B. sb. 
An ignescent body or substance x8a8. 
tgnieolist (igni-k^list). 1816. [(. L. ignis 
+ -cola (f, colere to worship) + -ist.] A fire- 
worshipper. 
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Ignlferous (igni-fgns), a. 1 6x8. [f. L. 
dgnifer, t ignis; see -Fergus.) Producing 
fire. Also fig. 

^■Igni'fluous, a. rare. 1623. [f. late L. 

ignifiuus + -OUS. ] Flowing with fire -1659. 
Ignifonn (i*gnif/ 7 mi), a. rate. 1744. [f. L. 
ignis + -form.J Of the form of fire. 

Ignlfy (i-gnifoi), v. rare. 1586. [f. asprec. ; 
see -FY. ) trans. To cause to burn. 
Igoigenous ^igni-d^enas), a. rare. 1727. 
[f. L. ignigena fire-born, f. ignis + -genus, from 
gen- [gignere ) + -ous.] Produced by the 
action of fire. 

Ignipotent (igni-pjtent), a. 1656. [f. L. 
ignipotentem (epithet of Vulcan), f. potens.\ 
Ruling or having power over fire. 

Th* pow'r L her word obeys Pops. 

Igmpuncture (igniptrgktiui). 1886. [f. L. 
igni- + PUNCTURE.] Surg. Puncture with a 
white-hot styliform cautery, 
il Ignis fa.tu.us (rgnis fse*ti«|^s). 1563. [med. 
or mod.L., = foolish fire.] A phosphorescent 
light seen hovering or flitting over marshy 
ground, supposed to be due to the spontaneous 
combustion of an inflammable gas (phosphur- 
■etted hydrogen) derived from decaying organic 
matter; pop. called Will-o'-the-wisp , Jack-a - 
lantern, etc. b .fig. Any delusive guiding prin- 
ciple, hope, aim, etc. 1599. 

An Ignis Fatuus that bewitches And leads Men 
Into Pools and Pitches Hutlkr Hud. 1. i. 509. 
flgnite, a. 1560. [ad. L. ignitus , pa. pple. 
of ignire to set on nre.] In a white or red 
heat ; glowing with heat, fiery -1704. * 

Ignite (ignai*t), v. 1666. [f. prec.] I. trans . 
To subject to the action of fire, to make in- 
tensely hot; in chemical use, to heat to th« 
point of combustion or chemical change. a. 
To set fire to, to kindle; also fig . 1823. 3. intr. 

To take fire ; to begin to bum 1818. 

z. A piere of the substance was ignited to whiteness 
■ 795. a. To i. a lamp Tyndall. 3. The gas ignited 
1885. Hence Igni' table, -ible, a. capable of being 
ignited. Igni* ter, one who or that which ignites. 

Ignition (ignijon). i6ia. [f. med. or 
mod.L. ignitionem .] x.The action of igniting; 
tsp. Heating to the point of combustion, or of 
chemical change; the condition of being so 
heated or on fire. a. The action of setting 
fire to anything; the process of taking fire; 
also, loosely , burning x8i6. b. A means of 
igniting. Greener, c. The process or the 
means of igniting the mixture in the cylinder of 
an internal combustion engine 1894. 

Iguivomous (ignrvonws), a. 1603. [f» 

late L ignivomus, f. ignis + vomcre \ see -OUS.] 
Vomiting fire ; also fig. 

Ignobility (lgnubrllti). 1483. [ad. L. 
ignobilitas, f. ignobilis , after nobility ; see -ITY.] 
The quality ol being ignoble. 

Ignoble (ign<?u*b’l), a. 1494- F., ad. L. 

ignobilis, f. I-* in- not +gnobilis, nobihs 
Noble. J 1. Of persons : Not noble in respect 
of birth, position, or reputation; of low birth or 
humble station. Also of animals, things, 
places, etc. a. Not noble in disposition, 
nature, or quality ; dishonourable 159a. 

x. 1 was not i. of Descent Shaks, Any i. occupation 
Jowrrr. The old division of noble and i. hawks R. 
Mudie. (. Note . The term * ignoble * was applied to 
the short-winged hawks, e.g. the goshawk and the 
sparTow*hawk, which rake after the quarry, as dist. 
from the long-winged falcons, . which sloop to the 
quarry at a single swoop.) This Clermont is a meane 
and i. place Cory at. a. Thus Belial .Counsel'd i. 
ease Milt. P.L. il 327. Hence Igno*bleness. 
Tgno*bly adv. 

Ignoble (ignJu-b’l), v. rare. 1590. [f. 
prec. , as the opposite to Ennoble.] trans . To 
make ignoble or infamous. Also fig. 
Ignominious (ign< 7 mrnias), a. 1450. [a. 
F. ignominieux, or ad. L. ignominiosus.] i. 
Full of ignominy; involving shame, disgrace, 
or obloquy; discreditable. Also sometimes: 
Lowering to one’s dignity or self-respect. a. 
Of persons : Covered with, or deserving, igno- 
miny ; infamous 1577. 

1. The L terms of peace were rejected with disdain 
Gibbon. s. Then first with fear surpris'd and sense 
of paine, Fled i. Milt. P.L. vt. 395. Hence Igno- 
mrnloua-ly adv., -ness. So flgho'mioua a. 1 574. 
Ignominy (i'gnjmini). 1540. [a. F. igno- 
minie , ad. L. ignominia , f. I-* = in- not + 


Agnomen, nomen.) 1. Dishonour, disgrace, 
mtamy; the condition of being in disgrace, etc. 

a. ignominious or base quality or conduct; 
that which entails disgrace 1564. 

x. Even his successes had been purchased with i. 
Thirlwall. a. [Death isj the very disgrace and i. of 
our natures Sir T. Brown*. So tl'gnomy 1534. 

Igno*rable, a. [ad. L. ignorabilis .] Capa- 
ble of being ignored; of which one may be 
ignorant Perkier. 

Ignoramus (ign6rdi*m£s). PI. -uses (-#s6z), 
also t*us. 1577. [L., ™ * we do not know (in 
legal use) 1 we take no notice of (it) ’.] ti. 
The endorsement formerly made by a Grand 
Jury upon a bill or indictment, when they con- 
sidered the evidence insufficient to warrant the 
case going to a petty jury. Hence quasi-r^., 
or ellipt . Also transf an answer which admits 
ignorance of the point in question ; fig. a state 
of ignorance. (The endorsement now used is 
* not a true bill or 1 not found or 1 no bill ’.) 

b. attrib . as in i. jury , crew, Whig (alluding to 

the Grand Jury which rejected the bill against 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, 1681). 9 . An ignorant 

person, [f. Ignoramus, used as a name for a 
lawyer. See N.E.D.] j6i6. 

x. As for Medusa's brother 1 return i. 1658. a. I. 
and Dulman his Clearke 1634. Hence tIgnora*mus’d 
pOL a. freed from piosecution by the ignoramus of 
the Grand Jury 1734. 

Ignorance (i gnSr&ns). ME. [a. F„ ad. L. 
ignorantia , f. ignorantem .] X* The fact or 
condition of being ignorant; want of knowledge 
(general or special). Also with an and pi. {rare) 
1749. +9. With an and pi. An act due to 

want of knowledge; an offence or sin caused 
by ignorance -1611. 

1. Marvell is the daughter of ignoraunce 1573- 
National L of decent art Ruskin. a. Our ignorances 
haue reached vp vnto heauen 1 Esdras viii. 75. So 
tl'gnorancy (in sense 1) 1526. 

Ignorant (i‘gn6rant), a. ( sb .) ME. [a. F., 

ad. L. ignorans, ignorantem ; see IGNORE.] 
x. Destitute of knowledge; unknowing, un- 
learned. Also fig. or transf. of things. 9 . 
with of: Having no knowledge of; hence tun- 
conscious of, innocent of, having no share in 
1483. 3. tratisf. Resulting from ignorance 
1509. ib. That keeps one in ignorance. 

Shaks. +4. Of things: Unknown -1634. 5. 

sb. An ignorant person [now rare) 1480. 

1. There were.. none so L as not to know his deeds 
Motley, fig. Cytnb. in. i. 27. a. Of cards, and dice 
they are happily i. 1615. 3. Alas, what i. sin haue I 

committed Oth. iv. ii. 70. D. iVint. T. L ii. 397. 
Whence ha is, tis i. to vs Chapman. c Chur 
authorities.. too often entrust their buildings to 
ignorants 1874. 

Ignorantine (ignSrse’ntin), a. and sb. i86r. 
[ad. F. ignorantin , f. ignorant IGNORANT, 
after capucin , etc.; see -ine.] /. friars, 
Ignorantincs : a name taken by the Brethren of 
Saint-Jean-de-Dieu, an order founded in 1405 
to minister to the sick poor ; they subsequently 
devoted themselves to the instruction of the 
poor. Hence, the name is given in France to 
the • Brethren of the Christian Schools ’ or 
‘ Christian Brothers a community founded 
c 1680, for the education of the poor. 
I-gnorantism. rare. 1856. [f. Ignorant 
+ -ism. J * Obscurantism. So Pgnorantlat 
Ignorantly (rgnor&ntli), adv. 1495. [f. as 
prec. + -LY 2 .] In an ignorant manner ; with- 
out knowledge. 

Whom ye then i. worship, hym shewe I vnto you 
Tin dal* Acts xvii. 23. 

Ignoratio elenchl: see next, 3. 
Ignoration (ignore* Jan). 1588. [ad. L. 
ignorationem .] ti» The fact or condition of 
being ignorant 1612. 9. The action of ignoring; 
the being ignored 1865. 3. Ignoration of the 

Blench, repr. scholastic L. Ignoratio elenebi 
(ignore zle'qkai), a logical fallacy consisting 
in disproving some statement different from that 
advanced by an opponent ; also extended to 
any argument irrelevant to the object in view 
1588. 

Ignore (ign 5 »*j) f v. 1611. [ad. F. tgnorer , 
or L. ignorare not to know, to disregard, f. I-*, 
in- not + *gnorare, f. stem gno- to know (cf. 
gnarus ).] x. trans. To be ignorant of. Obs, 
or rare. a. Said of a Grand Jury; To return 
(a bill) with the endorsement ‘not found ' (see 


Ignoramus x); to refuse acceptance of 183a 
I 3. To refuse to take notice of; to leave out of 
consideration, shut one’s eyes to 1 801. 

. *• The little that I know, and they L Boyle. 3. To 
Lan invitation 1832, an important feature of necessary 
evidence Froude. 

flgnote. 1693. [ad. L. ignotus.) a* odj. 
Unknown, b. sb. A person unknown, 
a, Th’ L are better than ill known Cowley. 
Iguana (igwa*n&). 1555. [a. Sp. iguana , 
repr. Carib name iwana.) A large arboreal 
lizard of the W. Indies and S. America, I. 
tuberculata , which attains to a length of five 
feet or more ; also, in Zool., the name of the 
genus, which includes the homed i . of San 
Domingo, and other species; loosely applied to 
lizards of allied genera. Hence Igua*nlan a. 
resembling an i., belonging to the i. family 
Iguanid*', sb. one of this family; also Iguamid. 
Igua*nold a. and sb. iguanian . 

Jguanodon (igwse*n£djpn). 1830. [f. prec. + 
Gr. &Sovt, 6 dovT- t after mastodon, etc. ) Palxont. 
A large herbivorous lizard found fossil in the 
Weuldcn formation ; it was from 25 to 30 feet 
long, and Its teeth and bones resembled those 
of the iguana; whence the name. So Iguamo- 
dont a. having teeth like those of the iguana ; 
sb. a saurian so characterized ; one of the family 
Iguanodontidx of extinct dinosaurs, typified 
by the i. 

|| Ihram (ira*m, fx ra ’ m )* Also , thir(r)a- 
wem. 1704. [Arab, ihr&m, f. harama to forbid.] 
I* The dress worn by Mohammedan pilgrims, 
consisting of two pieces of white cotton. 2. 
The state in which a pilgrim is held to be while 
he wears this garb, during which many acts 
are unlawful 1704. 

IHS, in ME., med.L., etc., repr. a Greek 
MS. abbrev. of the word IH(TOT) 2 , Jesus; 
also used as a symbol or monogram of the 
sacred name. 

Often looked upon as a Latin contraction, and ex- 
plained variously as standing for Jesus Hotumum 
Salvator, Jesus Saviour of mm, In Hoc Stgno {vmces), 
in this sign (thou shalt conquer), or In Hac Salus, in 
this (cross) is salvation. 

Ik, ME. form of I pron. 

Il- 1 , nssim. form of the prefix In- 2 before 
initial /, as in il-lation, etc. See In- 9 . 

Il- 2 , assim. form of the ncg. prefix In- 2 
before initial /, as in il-legal, etc. ; also Illogi- 
cal. 

-il, -lie, suffixes , repr. L. -ill’s and -I Its, 
forming adjs., and occas. sbs., as in fosnlis 
fossil, agilis agile. These suffixes are in origin 
the same, viz. -Us with connective which 
with -i- stems as civi-s , etc. gave -His. The 
mod. tendency is to pronounce (-sil), with 
some exceptions, in all cases. 
file 1 . 1601. [ad. L. ile or ileum. J ■■ Ileum 
-1656. 

He 2 , var. of Ail sbfi, awn of barley, etc. 

Ile, obs. f. Ill, I’ll, Isle, Aisle. 

I*leac, a. 189a. A refash, of Iliac a. after 
L ileus, or Ileum. 

| Heitia (ili>i*tis). 1855. [f. Ileum + -itis.] 
Path . Inflammation of the ileum. 

Heo-, comb. f. Ileum ; as, 

a Ileo-caB'cal a., relating to or connected with the 
ileum and the caecum j as in ileo-cmcal valve, a valve 
consisting of two semilunar folds at the opening of 
the deum into the csecum \ the name is occas. restricted 
to the lower of these^ Il«o-co*lic a., relating to or 
connected with the ileum and the colon < ileo colic 
valve a ileo-cmcal valve (sometimes restricted to the 
upper fold of this). Ileo-coli'tis, inflammation of 
the ileum and colon. 

trieon. 1495. [med.L. (in Gr. form).] — 
Ileum -1767. 

II Ileum (pl*,£m, o\'-\ 168 a. [Late or med. 
L. Cl. L. had only ilia (pi. of ile or ilium). 
The form ileum {ileon, -os) is app. due to a 
confusion of this with ileus (see next).l Anat. 
The third portion of the small intestine, suc- 
ceeding the jejunum and opening into the 
caecum. 

r, Ileus (Hi|#s, oi'-). 1706. [L. ileus, ileos, a. 
Gr. l\<6t or tlKebs colic, app. t. ethtiv to roll.l 
x. Path. A painful affection due to intestinal 
obstruction, esp. in the ileum ; also called iliac 
passion. a. Anat. -■ Ileum 1706. 
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Bex (»Mek»). ME. [a. L.] 1. The holm- 

oak or evergreen oak (Quercus Ilex). Also 
ait rib. ||a. In mod. Botany, a genus of Aqui- 
foliacese , including the common holly (/. Aqui - 
folium ), and numerous other trees 1565. 

Iliac (rli&k), a . (sb.) 1519. [a. F. iliaque , 
or ad. late L. iliac us ; the L. is in form a deriv. 
of ilia, but the suffix is Gr. (-curds), and the 
sense goes with L. ileus, Gr. cfAcor , l\e 6 s 
colic.] 1. Properly, Of the nature of the dis- 
ease called Ileus ; but taken as =* Pertaining 
to or affecting the Ileum. a. Pertaining to 
the flank, or to the ilium or flank-bone 1541. 
8* sb. Short for i. passion ( Obs.)\ also for i. 
artery, etc. 1783. 

1. Iliac passion [late L. passio iliaca] ■» Ileus x. s. 
•- a dsrv, «*ch of the two arteries, right and left, into 
which the abdominal aorta divides. /. bone, the ilium. 
So tlli'acal a. = Iliac a. 

Iliad (i‘li£d). 1579. [ad. L. Was, Iliad-, 

a. Gr. sc. lroirjais , the Iliad ; f. "I Aaos, 

"IAtov Ilium, Ilion, Troy.] z. A great epic 
poem of ancient Greece traditionally attributed 
to Homer, describing the ten years' siege of 
Ilium or Troy by the Greeks. a. transf. and 
/i*. a. An epic f>oem like that of Homer 1619. 

b. A long series of disasters or the like (Gr. 
/Aid; kolhwv, Demosthenes); a long story 1609. 

a. b. It opens another I. of woes to Europe Bukke. 
Hence 1‘liadist, a rhapsodist % a writer of Iliads. 

IliciC (aili*sik\ a. 1861. ff. I.. ilex, ilicein 
(see Ilex a) + -IC.] Chem. Of or pertaining to 
the holly; in i . acid, an acid contained in the 
leaves of the holly. So Plicate, a salt of i. 
acid. Plicin, the non-nitrogenous bitter prin- 
ciple of the holly. 

Ilio- (Mi*?), comb. f. Ilium 3; as, 

Ilio*do*rsal a., relating to the dorsum of the 
ilium. HlliopftO’aa, the iliac and p&o.is muscles re. 
partied as one muscle. lisp. in comb, with adjs. relat- 
ing to other parLs of the body with sense ‘relating 
to or connecting the ilium and. as llio-fe’moral, 
•lu-mbar, -perone'al [Gr. irepow) fibula] (applied 
to muscles connecting the ilium and the fibula | also 
as sb ), etc. 

Ilion, obs. var. of Ilium. 

-illty, compound suffix (F. -Hit I, L. - ilitas ), 
consisting of -ity added to adjs. in -1/ (civility), 
-He (servility), or -le (ability). 

Ilium (iliifin). PI. Ilia. Also formerly 
ilion, f t. ilia. ME. [L. ilium ; in cl. L. only 
in pi. ilia flanks, sides, also entrails. See also 
Ileum.] Anal. ti. The Ileum - 1827. fa. 
pi. The flanks (L. ilia ) -1706. 3. The ante- 

rior or superior bone of the pelvis, the hip-bone; 
usually (as in man) articulating with the sacrum, 
and anchylosing with the ischium and pubis, 
forming together with these latter the os in- 
nominatum 1706, 

llixanthin (ailikssrnjmO. 1865. [f. Ilex 
holly + £av$U yellow + -in. ] Chem. A yellow 
colouring matter obtained from the holly. 

Uk (ilk'», a. I (froti.) Now Sc. (OE. ilea 
m., ilce f. and n. , app, f. the pronominal stem 
i-, f- fcf. I- is, i-dem\ +-Uc «« Goth, -leiks (see 
Like).] ti. Same, identical -1556. f a, absol. 
The, that ilk : the same (person or persons, or 
thing) -1650. 

Phr. Of that ilk , of the same place, territorial 
designation, or name) as YCetnyss of that i. => 
Wemysa of Wernyas. Sc. Hence ilk is erron. used 
for 'family, class, set *i any member of that ilk 1845. 

Ilk, a 8 (pron.) Now Sc, OE. [North, 
and midi, form of itch, iche — south, stick, seche. 
Each.] - Each z a; every. 

Ill (il), a . and sb. [Early ME. (a zaoo) ill, 
a. ON. illr ill, bad, etc. Ult. etym. unkn. ; not 
conn., though synonymous, w OE. yfel Evil. 
Now used less as an adj. than as an adverb; 
and several senses of the adj. survive only in 
arch, use or in particular collocations.] 

A. adj. 1. Morally evil; wicked, vicious, 
blameworthy. b. Imputing or implying evil 
1483. a. Malevolent, unfriendly, unkind, 
harsh, cruel ME. 3. Doing or tending to do 
harm ; hurtful ; dangerous ME, 4. Causing 
pain, discomfort, or inconvenience; offensive, 
objectionable ME, 5. Of conditions, fortune, 
etc. : Wretched, unlucky ; unfavourable, disas- 
trous ME. 0. Difficult, troublesome. (Usu. 
with dative inf, as 4 ill to please \) ME . 7. In 
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privative sense : Not good ME. 8. Of health, 
etc. : Unsound, disordered. Hence, of persons, 
etc. : Out of health, not well ; almost always 
I used predicatively, (The prevailing mod. 
sense.) 1460. 

I. 1 . company 1680, actions Butler, habits Landor. 
b. He that hath an yll name, is hnlfe bangd 1546. 
a. I. tongues Shelley, offices Macaulav. 3. There *s 
s )me L Planet raignes Shaks. /. weeds grow apace 
Provb. 4. Great raine and yll wether Hai l. 3. 
Woe vnto the wicked, it shall be i. with him Isa. in. 

1 1. It's an i. wind that blows nobody good Provb. 
7. I am i. at these Numbers Siiaks. 1 . Manners 
occasion Good laws Fui ler. 8. My eye was very red 
and L, in the morning Pkpys. Cliildien are well and 
i. in a d iy 1849. 

Phrases (often unnecessarily hyphened) ; L desert, 
demerit, blameworthiness vso 1. deserving) i i. ease, 
discomfort | L fame (see 1 b.); esp. in house of *, 
famet i. grace (see Grace sb.) ; i. part (>ee Part 
sb.) . L success, imperfect success (-.ense 6) 5 often 
— failure (tf. 5); L temper (see Tempkr sb.). See 
also Main Words. 

B. sb. | the adj. used absol.] 1. = Evil sb. 1 
a; the opposite of good ME. 9. Moral evil ; 
wickedness, sin, wrong-doing (arch.) ME. tb. 
A wicked act -1741. 3. Something blameful, 

unfavourable, unlriendly, or injurious. (Perh. 
orig. theadv.) ME. 4. Evil as caused ; harm, 
injury, mischief ME. 5. Evil as suffered; 
misfortune, disaster, trouble, distress ; (with 
pi.) a calamity, etc. ME. 0 . Bodily disorder. 
(Chiefly Sc.) ME. 

x. Great good must have great I. as opposite 1605. 
a. Forgive. .The i. that I this day have dune Ki n. 
3. I can think no i. of him {mod.). 4. Lone worketh 

no i. to his neighbour Rom. xiiL xo. 5. To know if 
good or i. shallbefall them 1660. No sense have they 
of ills to come Gray. 6. An i. no doctor could 
ur. ravel Shelley. 

Ill (il), adv . [Early ME. ille, f. Ill a.) 
In an ill manner; badly. 

Phr. To speak, think, etc. i. (of) ; tolikei., totakei. 1 . 
at ease (sec Eask sb.). I. 'to-do : in poor circumstances. 
I.-off\ badly off (the opposite of well-off : see Off). 
My youth 1 -spent i6ox. I. fares vhe land. .Where 
wealth accumulates, and men decay Goldsm. He., 
behaved extremely i. 1793. We can i. spare him 1833. 

Ill(il), v. Novrdial. ME. [f.lLLfl.]f l.trans. 
To harm, wrong -1614. 9. To speak ill of 1530. 

I'll, formerly file, abbrev. of / will . X591. 

Ill-, in comb. 

A. General uses. I. From III a. See III blood, 
111 bhkp.dinc, etc. 

II. From 111 sb. See I ll-wtller, -willing, -wish, 
.wisher, etc. ; also ill-deceived (deceived by evil). 

ill. From III adv. x. With verbs, as Ill-treat, 
Ill-use. a. With adjs. derived from verbs, as ill- 
manageable, etc. 3 . With pres, pples., or adjs. of 
ppl. form, forming ud^.,sAill-according\ Ill-faring, 
-judging, -i ooking, etc. _ 4 With pa. pples., or adjs. 
of the same form, forming adjs., as Ill-affectfd, 
-disfoskd, -got, -gotten* etc. 1 Ill-advised, -bred, 
•BOKi ed, etc. 

IV. Parasynthetic combs., in which ill. Is sometimes 
of adverbial, sometimes of adjectival origin. See 1 li - 
conditioned, -favoured, -humoured, -mankerfd, 
-natured, -starred, -tfmperkd, -tongukd, etc. 

B. Special Combs, t ill-accu’stomed a., (a) little 
habituated to something; ( 4 ) little frequented by 
customers J ill-bom a., of evil birth or origin j ill- 
content, -contented adjs. , discontented, tdis- 
p leased » ill-fashioned a,, of an i. fashion, or badly 
fashioned; ill-friended a., ill provided with friends; 
ill-lived (-leivd)a., leading a bad or immoral life; etc. 

i Ilia ’bile, a. rare . 1740. [f. Il- 8 + La- 

bile.] Not liable to slip, fall, or err; infalli- 
ble. Cheyne. 

tUla*borate, a. rare. 1631. [ad. late L. 
illaboratus .] Unlaboured; unfinished -1751. 
+Hla*chrymable, a. rare. 1623. [ad. L. 
illacrimabtlis. ] Unmoved by teari>; incapable 
of weeping. (Diets.) 

Ill-advi*sed, a. 159a. [Ill- III. 4.] Done 
without wise consideration, injudicious; occas., 
ill-counselled, following bad advice. Hence 
Ul-advi’sedly adv. 

Ill-a£fe*cted, a. 1596. [Ill- III. 4.] +1. 

Affoc'ed with illness; diseased -1727. 9. Un- 

friendly, disaffected 1596. Hence Ul-affo'cted- 
ness. 

tHla'psable, a. [f. Il- 8 + Lapsable.] Not 
liable to fail Glanvill. 

Illapse filse-ps, ill-), sb. Now rare. 1614. 

ad. L. i l lapsus , £ illabi to slip, etc. in; sue 

L- 1 and LAPSE. 1 1. The act of gliding, slip- 

ping, or falling in, of gently sinking into or 
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permeating something. 0, A gentle gliding 
movement (rare) 1835. 
x. Praying for the L of the Holy Ghost 1881. 
Illapse (ilarps, ill-), v. Now rare. 1 666. 
If. L. il lapsus, pa. pple. of illabi .] intr. To 
fall, glide, or slip in. 

The iliapsing of Soul* into prepared Mutter Hale. 

tllla-queable, a. [Ste Illaqueate and 
-bl.e. ] Capable of being ensnared. Cud wort h. 
Illaqueate (ilae kw i,<fit), 1/. ? Obs. 1548. 

[f. L. illaqueat -, illaqucare , f. il- (II- 1 ) + laque- 
are, f. laqueus noose, snare. ] traits. To catch 
as in a noose; to ensnare, entangle. 

Let not. .his scholastic retiary versatility of logic !. 
your good sense Coi euidgk. So tllla’queate ppl. a. 
ensnared, lllaqu ea*tion, the action of catching or 
entangling in a noose; the being ensnared | also, 'a 
snare 4 (J.). 

Illation (il^i-Jan). 1533. [ad. late L. ilia- 
tioncm, f. inferre, illatum, to bring in, Infer.] 
z. The action of drawing a conclusion from 
premisses; hence, an inference, deduction, or 
conclusion. 9. Eccl. The Euchaiistic Preface 
to the Ter-sanctus. 1863. 

x. ( In the process of syllogising there is not really 
an i. or inference Austin. 

Illative (il^«Tiv). 1591. [ad. late L. ilia- 
tivus, f. illat- (see prec.).] 

A. adj. z. Of words : Introducing or stating 
an inference; esp. in illative particle 1611. 9 . 

Of the nature of an illation; inferential 1637. 
3. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by illa- 
tion 1870. 

3. The Katiocinative or I. Sense J. H. Newman. 

TB. sb. An illative particle -1659; an illativa 
clause -1651. Hence lll&’tively adv. 
Illaudable (il^ dab'l), a 1589. [ad. late L. 
illaudabtlis.] Not laudable; unworthy of 
praise or commendation. Hence Illau’dably 
adv. rare . 

I* 11 -being. z8^o. [f. Ir.L adv. + Bling vbl. 
sb .] The antithesis of well-being. Caklylk. 

ID. blood, i-ll-bloo*d. 1624. [Sue III a a, 
and Blood sb. II. a.J Unfriendly feeling, ani- 
mosity; strife. 

I'll-bo*ding, a. [Ill- II.] That bodes 
evil ; of evil omen. / lien. 1 7 , iv. v. 6. 

Ill-bred, a. 162a. [f. Ill adv. -»■ Bred 

ppl. a. J 1. Badly brought up; unmannerly, 
rude. fa. Of a bad breed, rare. 1796. So 
111 breeding, I'll-bree ding, bad bringing up; 
hence, bad manners, rudeness. 

111-con di’tioned, a. 1614. [ f. ill condition 
+ -ed 2 .J Having bad qualities; in a bad con- 
dition or state; now usually, of an evil disposi- 
tion, malignant. In Geometry, applied to a 
triangle which has \cry unequal angles. 

1 11 -doe- dy, a. Now Sc. 1460. [f. ill deed 
+ -Y l . ] Given to evil deeds ; mischievous. 
IU-dispo*sed, a. ME. [f. Ill adv. + Dis- 
posed.] 1. Having a bad disposition; 
wicked; malignant, malevolent; unpropi- 
tious. ta. Unwell, indisposed -1645. 3. 

Badly arranged 1726. 4. Disinclined (to do 

something). Goldsm. 

I Illecebra*tion. rare. 1634. [f. late L. 
illecebrare , f. tllecebra charm, lure.] The 
action of alluring ; enticement -1704. So 
tllle'cebroue a. alluring, enticing 1531. 
fllle-ct, v. tare. 1529. [f. L. tiled-, illicere 
to allure.] trans . Te allure, entice -1534. 
Illegal (ilpgal), a. z6a6. [a. F. UUgal, or 
nd. med L, illegalis\ see Ii>-*.] Not legal; 
contrary to, or forbidden by, law. 

They have set aside a return as l Junius Lett. I. 
commerce 1817. Hence Ille‘gal-ly adv., -nese. 
Illegality (ilx’gse llti). 1639. [See pi ec. and 
-ITY. 1 z. The quality or condition of being 
illegal ; also, an instance of this, fa* — lL- 
leuitimacy. Fielding, 
z. The L of Ship-money Clarendon. 

Illegible (ile*dgib'l\ a. 1640. [f. Il- 8 + 
Legiblk.] Not legible; undecipherable, tb. 
Unreadable, because of language or matter 
>1828. 

I. writing Ruskin. b. Sir Michael Scott, ngain-^- 
being all magic, witchcraft, and mystery — i*' absolutely 
i. x 3 a 8 . Hence IllegibiTlty. Illegibly adv. 
Illegitimacy (ilfdritimisi). 1680. [f. next; 
see -acy.] The quality or state of not bein^ 
legitimate; spec, bastardy. 

I (£f) (rrsh). / (Fr. fasre). 5 {lit, fera, earth). 
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Illegitimate (il/d^i-timA), a. (sb.) 1536. 

t f. L. illegitimus , after LEGITIMATE 0.] 1. 

<Iot legitimate, not in accordance with law; 
unauthorized; spurious; irregular, improper 
1645. a. spec. a. Not born in lawful wedlock ; 
spurious, bastard. (The earliest sense in Eng. ) 
1536. b. Not correctly deduced or inferred ; 
illogical 1599. c. Naturally or physiologically 
abnormal 1615. 3. sb. A bastard 1583. 

t. L government Burks, curiosity 1876. a. a. I am 
a Bastard.. in cuery thing i. Shaks. b. O L con- 
struction Shaks. c. These i. plants, as they may be 
called, are not fully fertile Dakwin. Hence Ille- 
gi'timately <uiv. 1633. Illegitini&’tion, the action, 
or an act, of declaring i. 1 f «= Illrcitimacy 1553. 

Illegitimate (ilAlgrtimzit), v. 1611. [f. 
prec. j trans. To declare or pronounce illegiti- 
mate ; to bastardize. So Illegi'timatize v., 
Ulegitlmize v . 

Hleism (i*J/|iz*m). 1809. [f. L. ille he; 

after egoism.] Excessive use of the pronoun 
he. Coleridge. So I'lleist. 

+Ille*viable, a. rare. 164a [f. Il- 2 4- Levi- 
able,] That cannot be levied -1706. 

Ill fare (i-l,fe«). ME. [f. Ill a. + Fare^. 1] 
The condition of getting on badly ; the oppo- 
site of welfare. 

Ill-faring, a. 1400. [f. Ill ad v. + Faring 
ppl. a.'] Faring badly. 

Ill-fa *ted, tz. 1710. i. Having or destined to 
an evil fate. 9. Fraught with bad fortune 1715. 
Ill-fa* voured, -ored, a. 1530. .sv. iii- 
fa(u)rd, etc. [f. Ill a . + Favour sb. + -kd *.] 
Having an unpleabing appearance ; ill-looking, 
uncomely; transf offensive; objectionable. 

The seuen thin and ill fauoured kino Gen . xli. 37. 
Democracy is an ill-favoured word to English ears 
186c. Hence Ill-favoured-ly adv n -ness. 
Ill-got, a. 1593. [f. ILL adv. + got, pa. pple. 
•f Get v.] next 

Things ill got had ever bad success Shaks. 
Ill-gO'tten, a. 155a. [f. Ill adv. 4- gotten, 
pa. pple. of Get t/.J Gained by evil means; 
esp. in {.goods. 

Ill humour, I ll-hu-mour. 1568. [Prop, 
two wds.: Ill a. + Humour j£.] ti. A dis- 
ordered bodily humour (see Humour sb. 9) 
-■1665. 9. A disagreeable mood ; crossness, 

sullenness, bad temper. (Often hyphened.) 
1748. Hence Til-humoured a., -ly adv. 

Illiberal (ili-b*ril, ill-), 0. (sb.) 1535. [a. 
F., ad. L. ilhberalis , f il- (IL- 9 ) + liberalis . ] i. 
Not befitting a free man ; not pertaining to or 
acquainted with the liberal arts (see Liberal), 
unscholarly; ill-bred, ungen tlemanly ; base, 
mean, vulgar, rude. 9. Not generous in 
respect to the opinions, rights, or liberty of 
others ; narrow-minded, bigoted ; opposed to 
liberal principles X649. 8* Not free in giving ; 

stingy 1623. 4. sb. One who is not liberal ; 

one opposed to Liberalism in politics 1818. 

z. I. Latin Chesterf^ occupation Jowktt. a. Po- 
pery, .of the most. .L kind Robertson. 3. An over- 
sparing or i. Hand 1695. 4. I am a violent I, f but it 
does not follow that 1 must be a Conservative Ruskin. 
Hence Illi'beralism, Illi’beralneas, il liberality ,i. 
principles. Illibera'llty, the quality of being L II- 
liberalize t>. to render 1. Illiberally adv. 

Illicit (ilisit, ill-), a . 1659. [a. F. illicite , 
ad. L. illicitus , f. il- (Tl-*) + licitus, licere to 
be allowed.'] Not authorized or allowed; im- 
proper, irregular; esp. not sanctioned by law, 
rule, or custom ; unlawful, forbidden. 

1 . commerce 1748, love 1806, distillation McCulloch. 
Jllii it process (Logic): the fallacy in which a term 
not distributed in the premi.sses of a syllogism is dis- 
tributed in the conclusion 1827. Hence Illicitly 
adv. -ness. So tlUicitous a. 16 n. 

•j-Illiga-tlon. [nd. L. illigationem, f. (ult.) 
il- (llr- 1 ) + ligare to bind.J Entanglement. 
Feltham. 

fllli'ghten, v. 1555. [app. altered f. altgkten 
teee Ai.igiit tO), after illuminate , etc.] trans. 
To illuminate, enlighten [lit. and fig.) -1693. 

Illimitable (ilimitHbM, ill-), a. (sb.) 1596. 
[f. Il- 9 + LimitabLE.] i. That cannot be 
limited ; having no determinable limits ; bound- 
less. 9. sb. That which is illimitable 1884. 

1. The heauens i. hight Spenser. Hence Illi>xni- 
tabillty. IUbmitableneas, boundlessness. II- 
U'mitaDly ’ adv. 

fHli-mitate, a. 1602. [ad. late L. i /limit a- 
tus, f. il- (II- 2 ) + limitare.] Unlimited, un- 
bounded -1640. 


Ill imitation (ilimitrifen). rare. 1610. [f. 

II- * + Limitation.] The condition or fact or 
being free from limitation. 

Ulimited (ili united, ill-), a. 160a. [f. Il- * 
+ Limited.] Not limited ; unrestrained. 
Some plead for an 1 . toleration of all Religions 1645. 
Hence llll'mited-ly adv., -ness. 

Illinltion (ilmrjau). Also erron. -ation. 
1678. [f. L. illintre, late var. of illincre to 

smear, j 1. A smearing or rubbing in or on, 
of ointment* liniment, etc.; cotter, that which 
is smeared or nibbed in 1684. 9. transf. ta. 

A calcining process, in which metals were an- 
ointed with certain solutions -1683. b. concr. 
A thin crust or coating of extraneous matter on 
the surface of metals, etc. 1796. I 

a. b. A thin crust or i. of black manganese Kihwan. I 

tUliqua'tion. i6ia. [f. il- (II- x ) + liquatio 
melting.] Chem . The melting or infusing of 
one substance into another -1678. 

Illiquid (ili'kwid, ill-), a. 1694. [f. Il- 2 +, 
Liquid.] Law. Of a right, debt, or claim : | 
Not clear or manifest ; not ascertained or 
legally constituted. Of an asset, etc. : Not 
easily realizable. Hence Illiqui'dity. 

I'llish, a. rare . 1637. [-ISH 1.] Somewhat 
unwell. 

Hlision (ili'^an, ill-). Now rare. 1603. 
[ad. L. illisionem, f. iliidere.] The action of I 
striking against something. 

Illiteracy (ilrtSrdsi;. 1660. [f. I [.liter- 
ate ; see -ACY.] The quality or condition of 
being illiterate; ignorance of letters ; absence! 
of education; esp. inability to read and write. I 
b. An error due to want of learning. Pope. 

To reform the i. of the clergy Warton. Compara- 
tive i. r as tested by marks instead of names 1888. 

Illiteral (ili'ter&l, ill-), a. 1765. |_f. Il-2 + 
Literal.] Not literal. 

Illiterate (ili-ter/i), a. (sb.) 1556. [ad. 
illitteratus ( illit -), f. il- (IL- *) + littcratus (///-) 
learned, liberally educated (see Literate).] 
1. a. Of persons : Ignoiant of letters or litera- 
ture ; without education; spec, (in reference to 
census returns, voting by ballot, etc.) Unable 
to read, i.e. totally illiterate. b. Of things : 
Characterized by ignorance of letters, or absence 
of learning or education 1597. 9 . In L. sense: 

Not written upon; not expressed in words 
(rare) 1645. 3. sb. An illiterate, unlearned, or 

uneducated person; spec, one unable to read 
z6a3. 

*. a. The t. fishermen of Galilee E. Irving. b. 
Bookless or L religions Max MOller. 3. In Ireland 
the illiterates were at percent, of the electors 180 
So fUlTterated ^ p re c. x. Hence Illi*terate-ly 
adv. , -ness. nii'terature, illiteracy} want of 

learning 1592. 

III- judged, a. 1717. [f. Ill adv. + judged. ] 
Done without judgement, injudicious. 

An ill-judged economy X83B So I"ll-Ju*dging a. 
judging malevolently; judging mistakenly ; uncritical | 
injudicious. 

1111-looked, a. 1636. [f. Ill a. + I 00 k 

sb. + -ED 9 .] Having evil looks; HMooking, 
ugly -1821. So I'll-loo*king a. of evil or 
repulsive appearance, ugly 1633. 

Ill luck, i'll-lu-ck. 1548. [f. Ill 0. 5 + 

Luck jA] Unfavourable luck; bad fortune, 
misfortune. Also attrib. Milt. 
Ill-ma'xmered, a. ML. [f. Ill a. + 
Manner sb. 4- -ed s .] Unmannerly, rude. 
Hence I ll-ma'nneredly adv. Also LU-ma'imer- 
ly a. 

Ill nature, Ml-na*ture. 1691. [f. Ill a. + 

Nature.] Malevolent disposition or charac- 
ter; unkindly feeling. 

Ill-na'tured, a. 1635. [f. prec. + -ed *.] 
ti. Of evil or bad nature or character ; 
malignant -1788. 2, Of evil disposition; 

unkindly, churlish, spiteful 1635. 

1. Must the earth . . l>e sad, because some Ill-natured 
star L sullen} Fuller, a. People nay such ill-natured 
things 1869. Hence I'U'D&’tnred-ly adv., -ness 
{rare). 

Illness (i*ln6s). 1500. [f. Ill a. + -ness.] 
+x. Bad moral quality ; badness -17x8. t9. 

Unpleasantness; troublesome ness ; noxious- 
ness; badness -1718. 3. Bad or unhealthy 

condition of the body (or, formerly, of a part) ; 
the condition of being ill (III a. 8) ; disease, 
ailment, sickness. Also with an and pi. (The 
only current mod. sense.) 1689. 


s. Ambition . . without The illnesse that should attend 
it Macb. 1. v. at. a. The i. of the Weather Locks. 
3. In the family circle Sir Walter Scott seldom spoke 
of his i. Lockhart. 

Illocal (ildti-k&l, ill-)» a . x6ox. [ad. late I* 
Hi oca Us ; see lL-*and Local.] x. Not local, 
having no location in space. +9. Out of place, 
nonce-use. X804. Hence Illoca'lity, the condi- 
tion of being i. 1678. Zllo'cally adv. 1678. 
Ulogic (iV'dgik, ill-)- 1856. [f. lL-24- 

1 a)Gic, after next.] The opposite of logic; 
illogicalness. 

Illogical (ilfdgikAl, ill-), cl 1588. [f. Il-* 
4- Logtcal.] Not logical; devoid of or con- 
trary to logic; ignorant or negligent of the 
principles ol sound reasoning. 

A foolish and i. antipathy 1850. Hence Illogl- 
ca'llty, i. quality or character; unreasonableness | 
an imitation of this. Hlo'glc&lly adv. Ulo'gical* 
ness, illogicality. 

ill-0*mened, a. 1685. [f. ill omen + -ed *.] 
Having bad omens ; ill-starred; inauspicious. 
Illoncated (ilp-iil<^ited, ill-), a. 1861. [f. 
Il-*+ Loricated. ) Zool. Without a lorica 
or hard shell-like covering. So Illo*rlcate a . 
Ill-placed, a. 1655. Badly placed ; alto, 
misplaced, inopportune. 

Ul-so-rted, a. 1691. \L III adv. + sorted."] 
Badly assorted ; ill-matched. 

He and his wife were an ill-sorted pair Hyron. 

Ill-starred, a. 1604. (< Til 0. + Star 

sb. + -kd *.] Born under an evil star (according 
to astrology) ; unfortunate, unlucky, ill-fated. 
transf Disastrous 1704. 

How dost thou louke now? Oh Hl*Stan‘d wench 
Oth. v. ii. 37a. 

Hl-te-mpered, a. 1601. [partly f. Ill 
adv. + tempo ed ; partly f. ill temper + - ed 9 .] 
ti. Having the ‘humours' badly tempered 
or mKed; unhealthy, distempered -1685. 
a. Having a bad temper; morose, cross, 
peevish ifcoi. 

*. Jvl. C. iv. iii. 1 15. a. You croon-grained, ill- 
tempered, good for nothing whelp 1825. 

Illtli (ilji). i860, [f. Ill 0.4 -TH.] The 

reverse of wealth or ■ well-being Coined by 
Ruskin. 

Ill-tlmed. 0. 169a. ff. Ill adv. + timed.] 

Badly timed ; unseasonable. 

Ill-tongued, a. 1300. [ f. Ill a. 4- Tongue 
sb. + -ed <2 .] Having an evil longue. 

Ill-treat (i:l,tm), v . 1794. [ f. Ill adv. + 
Treat v.] trans, . To trent badly; to ill-use, 
maltreat. So Ill-trea*tment 1825. 
tHI-tumed, a. 1637. I f. Ill adv. + turned.] 
Badly turned, shaped, or expressed; also, ill- 
disposed -1774. 

Illuddate (il'fi'sidfit), v . rare. 1545. 
After I .. elucidare, with prefix II- 1 .] trans. 
To shed light upon ; to clear up, elucidate. 

I Ience Illu'cidative 0. 

Illude v. Now rare. 1420. [ad. 

L. illudere , 1. */- (lL- 1 ) 4- ludere to play.] ti. 
trans. 'To mock, dcricle -*1704. 9. To trick, 

deceive with false hopes 1447. ta* To evade,, 
elude -1820. 

Illume (dtf’m), v. 1602. [Short for Illu* 
mine.] ** Illumine ; almost exclusively poetic. 

A second sun array'd in flame, To burn, to kindle, 
to i. Shelley. Thou earnest. Ihy Disciples to i. 
Neale. 

Uluxniiiable (il'd'min&b'l), a. 1730. [ad. 
L. illuminabilis , f. illuminate to Illuminate.] 
Capable of being illuminated. 

Illuminant (iBtf-min&nt). 1644. Tad. L. 
illummantem .] a .adj. Lighting up, enlighten- 
ing 1677. b. sb. That which illumines or illu- 
minates; an illuminating agent; a source ot 
illumination. 

Illuminate a. and sb. ME. 

[ad. L. ilfuminatus, illuminare\ tee next.] 

A. pa. pple. and adj. x. Lighted up ; made 
bright by light (arrh.) a. Enlightened tsplri* 
madly or intellectually 1563. 

e. Speaking to the i. or Baptized 167a. L by 
learning Bacon. 

B. sb.A spirituall vorintellectu ally enlightened 
person, or one claiming to ba so or to have the 
inner light (arch.) 1600. 

TOumkiatft (ihfl’min*»t), v. T535. [f. L. 

illumined i II am in err e\ f. Il- 1 + lumen light.] 
z. trans. To light tip, give light to. {/if. and 


se (man), a (pass), ou (loud), v (cut). ( (Fr. chef), a (ever), ai (I, bye). » (Fr. eatr de vie). 1 (eft), i (Psych#). 9 (what), p (get). 
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Jig.) a. To throw light upon (a subject) ; to 
elucidate. Also absol. 1580. 3. To make 

resplendent ; to shed a lustre upon 1601 , 4. 
To decorate profusely with lights, as a sign of 
festivity or rejoicing 170a. 5. To set alight 

(rare) x6s8. Also intr. (for refi.) 6. To 
decorate (an initial letter, word, or text) with 
gold, silver, and colours, or with tracery and 
miniature designs, executed in colours ; to 
adorn (a manuscript, inscription, text, etc.) 
with such decorative letters and miniatures, 
(kepi. Knlumine.) 1706. 

x. Two great lights.. To i. the Earth Milt. P.L. 
vii. 350. Jig 1 . mine eies . O good Lord T. Bentley. 
Disciplines 1. the intellect 1635. 3. Jut. C. 1. iii. xio. 
4. The whole City being, .illuminated 170a. Hence 
Ulu'minated ppl. a. in senses of the vu. 1 spec, of or 
belonging to the Illuminati (see next). £Uu*lxii- 
natingly adv. 

U Il lum inati (iliwmin^tai, ilfiminaTf), sb. pi. 
Also sing. «ato (-a*h>); fpl. -oea. 1599. [FI. of 
L. illuminatus, It. - ato 1 enlightened *, in fig. 
sense.] Persons claiming special enlightenment 
in religious, or (later) intellectual matters, a. 
A sect of Spanish heretics which existed in the 
16th c. under the name of Alumbrados or 
' enlightened * ; also, a similar but obscure sect 
of French Familists in Louis XIII’s reign, b. 
As tr. Ger. Illuminaten, the name of a secret 
society, founded at Ingolstadt in Bavaria, in 
1776, by Prof. Adam Weishaupt, holding 
deistic and republican principles ; hence applied 
to other thinkers regarded as atheistic or free- 
thinking, e.g. the French Encyclopaedists 1797. 
c, gen. Persons affecting to possess special 
enlightenment on any subject; often used 
satirically 1816. 

Ulu initiation (iliMmin^-pu). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. illu/ninationem.] 1. The action of 
illuminating; the being illuminated; a lighting 
up, a supplying of light 1563. Also fig. b. 
Optics. Degree of lighting up 1863. a. Spiritual 
enlightenment; divine inspiration ; t sfi<c. bap- 
tism. (The earliest sense in Eng.) ME. 3. 
Intellectual enlightenment; information, learn- 
ing ; foccas. In pi., intellectual gifts. Also, the 
doctrines of the Illuminati. 1634. 4. The 

lighting up of a building, town, etc., in token 
of festivity or rejoicing. Also with an and pi. 
An instance of this ; also fl. the lights them- 
selves. 169T. ts- Elucidation (rare) -1658. 6. 

The embellishment of a letter or writing with 
colours, etc.: see Illuminate v. 6. b. with 
fl. The designs, etc., employed in such em- 
bellishment +c. Tho colouring of maps or 
prints. 1678. 

a. A nraier for illuminacion of mynde 1450. 4. 

When London had a grand i. Byron. 6. I. admits no 
shadow*, but only gradations of pure colour Kuskin. 

Illumlnatism (ili£*zmn/tiz’m). 1798. |f. 

Illuminati + -ism. j - Illuminism. So I llu*- 
mlnatiat - Illuminist. 

Illuminative (il<«-minritiv, -Aiv), a. 1644. 
If. L. illuminaU, illuminare\ see -ATIVkJ i. 
Having the property of illuminating or afford- 
ing light. Also fig. a. Pertaining to the illu- 
mination of writing 187a 

1. Ordinary i. gas 187a. Jig. The purgative, L, and 
unitive stages of devotion Southky. a. 1, art 1870. 
Hence IHu*minatively adv. Nashk. 

Illuminator (ili£‘min?(L>i). 1485. [ad. L. 
illuminator ;] 1. He who or that which illu- 

minates, an illuminant 1598 ; techn. an instru- 
ment or device for concentrating or reflecting 
the light 1837. a. One who illuminates spiritu- 
ally. (The earliest sense in Eng. ) 1485. 3. 

One who illuminates intellectually; applied 
contemptuously to the 18th c. Illuminati 1777. 
4. One who embellishes letters or manuscripts 
with gold and colours: see Illuminate v. 6. 
i$99- 

IUu'min&tory, a . rare, 176a. [f. L. iUu- 
minat - ppl. stem + -ORY.] Illuminative ; ex- 
planatory. 

Illumine (ilitf'min), v. ME. [a. F. illu- 

miner , ad. L. tlluminare.’] n= Illuminate v. 

The long-illumined cities Tennyson. What in me 
is dark I. Milt. P. L . L 93. Sonnets, .illumined with 
letters of gold Per*. 

Illumine©*. 1800, [ad. F. ilium in / 5 see 

-ee.] One of the Illuminati. 

llluminer (ilnc-minoj). Also -OT. 1450. 
[L Illumine v. + -er l . J 1. An illuminator ; 


an enlightener (lit. and fig.), fa. A source of 
light ; a luminary -1686. f 3. One who illu- 
minates manuscripts, etc* -1824. 

Illuminism (ilhi-miniz’m). 1798. [ad. F. 
illummisme , f. illuminer \ see -ISM. J The 
doctrines or principles of the Illuminati, or 
of any sect so called ; also gen . 

In Spain, L associated itself with freemasonry 1840. 
So Ulu*aunlst, one who holds the doctrine of i. 
Abo attrib. Illuminl'stic n n pertaining to i., or 
the illuminists. 

Illuminize (ilisPminaiz), v. 1600. [f. Illu- 
mine v. + -ize.] z. intr. To be an illuminist. 
Coleridge. 9. trans. * To initiate into the 
doctrine or principles of the Illuminati ' 
(Webster). 

tlllti'minous, a . 1 1485. [f. Il- 1 + Lumi- 
nous.] Bright -1745. 

Illuminous (ilhPminas, ill-), a.* rare. 
1656. [f. Il- 8 + Luminous.] Non-luminous, 
dark. 

Ijlllupl (i*l«pi). East-Ind. 183a. [Tamil 
iluppai or iruppai. J An evergreen tree, Bassia 
longi folia (N.O. Sapotacex), a native of South- 
ern India. /. oil, a fixed solid oil obtained 
from i. seeds. 

tllluTe, IlluTement. Alterations of 
Allure, Allurement, after words having 
prefix il-. -1661. 

Ill usage, i*U-u*sage. z6az. [Prop, two 
wds., but commonly hyphened after ill-used. J 
The action of using ill ; bad or unkind treatment. 

Ill-use fid,) u % z), v . 1841. [Prop, two wds. ; 
see prec.] trans. To use badly ; to treat 
cruelly, unkindly, or inconsiderately. 

Ill-used (i*l|) 5 'zd), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
1594. [Orig. two wds., hyphened when used 
attrib. ; now taken as pa. pple. of prec. vb,] 
Badly used ; ill-treated. 

Illusion (ili&'gau). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
illusionem, f. ill ud ere to iLLUqjE.] tl. The 
action of deriding or mocking ; derision, 
mockery -1567. 9. fa. The action, or an act, 

of deceiving the bodily or the mental eye by 
what is unreal or false ; deception, delusion, 
befooling “1694. b. The fact or condition of 
being deceived by false appearances ; a false 
conception or idea ; a deception, delusion, 
fancy 1571. 3. A deceptive or illusive appear- 

ance, statement, belief, etc. ; in early use often 
spec. An apparition, phantom ME. 4. Sensu- 
ous perception of an external object, involving 
a false belief or conception; often including 
hallucination. Also (with fl.) an instance of 
this. 1774. 5. Name ef a thin transparent kind 

of tulle 1887. 

». a. Hen. VII 7 , 1. ii. 178. b. A sense of universal 
i. . . follows the reading of metaphysics H. Spence*. 3. 
Stay I.: If thou hast any sound, or vse of Voycc, 
Speake to me I hint l. \. I. 127. 4. As distinguished 

from halluc inaiions, illusions * must always have a 
siarting-point in some actual impression, whereas a 
hallucination has no such basis * j. Sully. Hence 
Ilhrslonable a. (rare) liable to illusions. Illu*- 
sionary a. illusory. 

Hlusionism (ili^aniz’m). 1843. [f. Illu- 
sion + -Ism.] The theory that the material 
world is an illusion. 

Illusionist (ihiJ^Miist). 1843. [f. as prec. 
+ -1ST.] x. One who holds the theory of 
illusionist!!. 9. A sleight-of-hand performer 
1864. 3. One given to illusion. Webster. 
Illusive (iltft-siv), a. 1679. [f. L. Ulus-, 
illudert + -ive.] That tends to lllude; pro- 
ductive of illusion or false impression ; decep- 
tive, illusory. 

A vain i. show, That melts whene'er the sunbeams 
glow Scott, Hence Illu*sive-ly adv., -ness. 
Ulliaor (ilifl’soz). ran. ME. [ad. late L. 
illusor , -orem.~) A deceiver, dehider. 

Illusory (ilttfwi), a. 1599. [ad. late L. 
illusorius ; see prec. and -ory. J Tending to 
deceive by unreal prospects; of the nature of an 
illusion ; illusive. In first quot. as sb. — an 
illusion. 

To trust him uppon pledges Is a meare illusor ye 
Q. Eli*. The pnee given . .is 1 . Rogers. Hence 
Ilhraorily adv, Ilhrsorinesa. 

| Illu-strabl©, a. 1658. [f. L. illustrare ; see 
-BLE.] =» next -1668. 

Illustratable (H&twtnab^-lo-strrt&b’l), a. 
i8to. [f. Illustrate v, +-able.J Capable 
of being illustrated. 


Illustrate (i*lfistr*it, iltrstt/it), v. 1596. [ t 
L. il lust rat-, il lust rare to light up, set off, etc.] 
ti. trans. To light up, illumine - 1717 . b. fig, 

( Obs . or arch.) 1596. fa. To make lustrous, 
luminous, or bright ; gen . to beautify, adorn 
-1748. 3* To set in a good light. Now rare 

4. To shed lustre upon ; to make illustrious ; to 
confer honour or distinction upon. Now rart 
or Obs. 1530. g. To elucidate, clear up, ex- 
plain 1538. 6. To make clear by means of 

examples ; to exemplify 1619. 7. To elucidate 
by means of pictures ; to ornament (a book, 
etc ) with elucidatory designs. Said also of the 
pictures. 1638. 

3. Pitt . . apt enough to take any step to i. his own 
measures H. Walpole. 4. Mr. Wedderburne..who 
now illustrates the title of Lord Loughborough 
Gibhon. g You have, .illustrated it by quotations 
and metaphors 1874. 6. To L the advantages of 

vigilance and foresight 1786. 7. To i. the results of 

an expedition with photographs 1873. So flllu’atrate 
fpl. a. illustrated, illuminated, enlightened, etc. ; adj. 
illuminated, resplendent, clear ; lustrous, illustrious. 
I’llnatrated Ppl. a. fmade bright ; having pictorial 
illustrations ; sb. an illustrated newspaper or magazine, 

Illustration (ilifetr/hjan). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. illustrationem .] fx- Illumination (spiritual, 
intellectual, or physical) -1764. 9. The action 
of making or fact of being made illustrious; 
distinction. Also, an example, means or cause 
of distinction. 16x6. 3. The action or fact of 

making clear or evident ; elucidation ; exempli- 
fication 1581. Also with an and fl. 4. The 
pictorial elucidation of any subject 1813 ; an 
illustrative picture, drawing, cut, or thelike 1817. 
Illustrative (iltrstxAiv, i*lifetr*itiv), a. 
1643. [f, L, illustrat -, illustrare + -IVE.] 

Serving or tending to illustrate; explanatory; 
exempli ficatory. Const, of. Hence Illu'stra* 
tlvely adv. 

Illustrator (i lifstrritaj). 1598. [f. Illus- 
trate v.\ One who or that which illustrates 
(see the vb.). So rilustratress. 
Illu-stratory, a. 1734. [f. L. illustrat- ppL 
stem + -oky. J Illustrative. 

| lllustre, a. 1500. [a.F.] Illustrious -1653. 
flllustre, v. 1490. fa. F. illustrcr , ad. L. 
illustrare . J 1. trans. To illumine -1606. 9. 

To render illustrious -1C57. 

9. As yc valew your places, i. them 1657. 

Illustrious (ilr'stn^s), a. 1506. [f. L. 
illustris + -ous.] ■fi. Lighted up, having 
lustre; luminous, shining, bright -1886. ts. 
Clearly manifest -179-a. 3- Possessing lustre ; 

distinguished; renowned, famous 1566. +H. 

Not lustrous (II- 2 ). Cymb. 1. vi. 109. (Some 
read illustrous.) 

a. The final cause of uniformity b L Kamks. 3. 
This high i. Prince Lear v. iii. 135. One leaf of the 
i. folio Lamb. # Hence Illn*strious-ly adv., -ness. 

|| Ulustrissimo (ilifstirsimi, It. ilwatir&im*), 

a. and sb. 1633. Also anglicized -issim(e 1609. 
[It.] a. adj. Most illustrious ; used as a title of 
courtesy in speaking to or of Italian nobles (and 
others). b. sb. A man of noble rank. 

Illustrous : see under ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Ill will, Ml-wMl, sb. ME. [In early 
use northern, corresp. to ON, illvili.'\ Evil 
feeling or intention towards another; male- 
volence, enmity, dislike. Hence till- will 
v. trans . to wish evil to. I'll-wi'Ued a. (Obs. 
exc. dial.) malevolent ; freluctant I ll wi ller, 
an ill-wisher, ni-wi'lliag a. wishing ilL 
Ill-wisher (id wi-Jax). 1607. [f. Ill adv. 
(or sb.) + Wisher.] One who wishes evil to 
another. So I ll-wl'sh v. to wish evil to 1865. 
Uly (i*l|li), adv . Now chiefly 1549. 
[f. Ill a. +-LY 3 .] Badly; ill. 

Ilmenite (i-lmlnait). 1897. [f. the Ilmen 
Mountains (in southern Urals), where found.] 
Min. Oxide of iron and titanium found in 
brilliant black crystaU. 

Hvaite (i lvi.ait). x8i6. [f. Ikta, Elba, 
where found.] Min. A black crystalline sili- 
cate of iron and calcium, called also lievrite. 
Ira- l , assim. form of the suffix In- *, before 

b, m, f. Many words taken into ME. from Fr. 
have both em- and *«•, and in some, as empanel , 
impanel, the variation still continues ; see Em- 
and In-*. In words more recently derived 
ftora Latin (or from Italian) **»- is the regular 
form, 
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Im- 3 , assim. form in L. of the neg. prefix 
In- 8 before b, m, p , which retains the same 
form in English, as immemorial, impossible . 
I'm (aim), colloq. contr. of I am . 

Image (i’medfl), jO. ME, [a. F. image, 
earlier ima'gene , ad. L. imago , imaginem\ app. 
f. same root as imitari to ImitA’IE. j i. An 
artificial imitation or representation of the ex- 
ternal form of any object, esp. of a person, a. 
A statue, effigy, sculptured figure. (Often 
applied to figures as objects of worship.) b. 
(Less usually) A likeness, portrait, picture, 
carving, or the like. (Now rare or Obs. exc. in 
allusions to Matt. xxii. ao.) ME. fo. Applied 
to the constellations, as nguies, etc. -1674. 
d. Jig. 1548. a. An optical appearance or 
counterpart of an object, such as is produced 
by rays of light either reflected as from a 
mirror, refracted as through a lens, or falling 
on a surface after passing through a small 
aperture ME. b. transf. (a) A collection of 
beat-rays concentrated at a particular point or 

E ortion of space, analogous to an image formed 
y light- rays. (A) Electr. (See quot.) 1873. 3. 
abstractly , Appearance, form ; semblance, 
likeness. (Now only with reference to biblical 
language, esp. Gen. L 26, 27.) ME. Also 
cotter. (Obs. or arch.) 1530. 4. A counterpart, 

copy ME.; a symbol, emblem, representation 
1566; a type, typical example, embodiment 
1548. 5. A mental representation of something 

(esp. a visible object); a mental picture or im- 
pression ; an idea, conception ME. 6. A vivid 
•r graphic description 152a. 7. Rhel. A simile, 

metaphor, or figure of speech 1676. 

z. a. An ymage hat hah .iiij. hedes Maundkv. 
The ymage of godde Hamone 1450. b. Wlios is 
this ymage, and the wrytyng aboucT Wvci.if Matt. 
xxii. 20 a. Negative or accidental i : that seen 
after looking intently at a bright -col on red object, and 
having a colour complementary to lhai of the object. 
(See also After-image.) Ileal i. in Optic s, an image 

{ iroduced by reflection or refraction, when the rays 
rom each point of the object actually meet at a point ; 
when they diverge as if from a point beyond the re 
fleeting or refracting body, it is called a virtual i, 
b. (b) An imaginary electrified point, which has no 
physical existence, .but which may be called an 
electrical i., because the action or the surface on 
external points is the same as that which^ would be 
produced by the imaginary electrified point if the 
spherical surface were removed Maxwell, 3. God 
created man in his owne 1 . Gen. i. 27. concr. Diverse 
ymages lyke terrible develles Halu 4. Sleepe is the 
1. of death 1620. This Play is the I. ofa murder done 
in Vienna Haml . in. ii. 248. An awful i ; of calm 
power Shellfy. 5. She endeavoured to dismiss his 
L from her mind 1797. 6. Thi-ocritus . . has only given 
a plain i. of the way of life amongst the peasants 1717. 
Comb., as i. -grave .monger, etc. 

Image (i’medg), v. 1440. [f. Image sb . ; 

earlier, a. F. imager."] z, tram. To make an 
image of; to represent by an image; to figure, 
po; tray, delineate. Also^ r . 1790. a. To re- 
flect, mirror 1792. 3. To copy (rare) 16x1; to 

resemble (ran) 1701. 4. ta. To devise, plan 

-1460. b. To imagine, represent to oneself 
1708. 5. To describe (esp. vividly or graphi- 
cally) 1628. 0 . To symbolize, typify 1816. 

x. Shrines of imag’d saints Warton. %. Structures 
Imaged in the wave Kogbhs. 4. b. We i. to ourselves 
the Tarpeian Rock as a tremendous precipice 1781. 
A. O stream L.Thouimagest my life Sheliey. Hence 
I'mageable a. capable of being imaged, esp. in the 
nund. 

I’mage-brea ker. 1596. One who destroys 
images; an iconoclast. So Linage-breaking 
sb. and a. 

Imaged fi a m6d3d), a. 1718. [f. Image + 
-ED. ] x. [ t. the vb .1 Represented by an image 
(physical or mental). a. |f. the sb.] Of 
porcelain: Decorated with human figures 1797. 
I-mageless, a. 1821. [-less.] Without an 
image or images. 

Tmage-ma ker. 1500. A maker of images 
(usu. in sense x a) 

Ima ger (rmedgax). [ME. y«-, imageour , 
a. OF. yin-, imageur , f. image. ] •j'A sculptor, 
eaiver-1603; ta painter (rare) 1591. 

Imagery (rmodgsri, rmed.^ri). ME. [a. 
OF. imagerie, f. imagier Imager; see -ery.] 
x. Images collectively; image-work. Rarely 
including pictures. Also in pi. tb. Figured 
work on a textile fabric; embroidery -1777. 
C* transf. Scenery ; nature’s imnge-work 1647. 
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ta. Idolatry -1624. t3- The art of statuary or 

carving, rarely, of painting -1611. t4. 

Workmanship, make, figure, form, fashion 
-1667. 1 5. — Image sb. 4. -1649. 6. +&. 
Imagination, fancy, groundless belief, b. The 
result of this; mental images collectively or 
generally, xfin.^ 7. The use of rhetorical 
images, or such images collectively ; figurative 
illustration, esp. of an ornate character 1589. 

1. Hi* cup embost with I. Spenser, b. A counter- 
poyrn of arras silk with ymagery 148a C. The visible 
scene With all its solemn !., its rocks, Its woods 
Wordsw. 4. Dress your people unto the u of Christ 
Jkr. Taylor. 6. b. Like a dream's dim i. Shelley. 

7. The glowing i. of prophets 1858. 

rmage- warship. 1628. The worship of 
images ; idolatry. So I*mage-wo : rehipper. 
Linage-worshipping sb. and a. 
flmagilet. [Mor image let ; see -LET.] A 
statuette. FULLER. 

Imaginable (lmse'dginab’l), a. ME. [ad. 
late I,, imaginabihs, f. imagmare ; see -BLE.] 
Capable of being imagined ; conceivable. 

Such a dreadful! noyse, as is scarce i. Sir T. Herbert. 
Guilty of the greatest crimes i. 1692. So Imagina- 
bi'lity (rare), Ima*ginablene&8, quality of being 
i. ima'ginably adv. 

+Ima*ginal, a.I rare. 1647. [app. f. Ima- 
gine v. + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the 
imagination; imaginable -1658. 

Imaginal (imse’dgin&l), a* 1877. [f- L- 
imagin-, stem of Imago + -AL.] Entotn. Of 
or pertaining to an insect imago. j 

Imaginal disks', certain regularly arranged dis- 
coidal masses of indifleicnt tissue, which the apodal 
maggot carries in the interior of its body when it 
leaves the egg. These undergo little or no change 
until the larva encloses itself in its hardened last-shed 
cuticle, and becomes a pupa. 

{Ima'glnant. 1605. [ad. L. imaginantem.'] 

A. ppl. a. That imagines. Bacon. 

B. sb. One who imagines -1663. 

Imaginary (imsc’dfllniri), a. ( sb .) ME. 

[ad. L. imagtnarius , i. imago, imagin- Image; 
see -ARY.] x. Existing only in imagination or 
fancy; not really existing. (Opp. to real, 
actual .) b. Said of lines, etc , assumed to be 
drawn through or between certain points 1601. 
c. Math. Applied to quantities or loci having 
no real existence, but assumed to exist ; e. g. 
the square root of a negative quantity, or any 
expression involving this, or any point, curve, 
etc. denoted algebraically by such an expression. 
Also transf. Relating to imaginary quantities 
or loci, as i. geometry , projection, etc. (Opp. 
to real.) 1706. +a. Imaginative -16 77. t 3 * 
Of the nature of an im.ige -1669. t4. Puta- 
tive. Donne, tg. Imaginable -1687. f6. sb. 

An imagination; a fancy -1748. 7. sb. ( Math .) 

An imaginary quantity or expression ; see x c 
above 186^. 

x. After giving me L wit and beauty, you give me 1 . 
passions, and you tell me I'm in love Lady M. W. 
Montagu, a. Shaks Sonn. xxviL 3. Shaks. Lucr. 
\4g*. Hence Ima*ginarUy adv . 1593. 
flma-ginate, ///. a. Chiefly Sc. 1533. [ad. 
L. imaginalusf] Imagined ,* imaginary -1601. 
Imagination (imaed^in^i-Jan). ME. [a. F. f 
ad. L. im agin at ionem . ] 1. The action of 

imagining, or forming a mental concept of 
what is not actually present to the senses (cf. 
sense 3); the result of this, a mental image or 
idea (freq. characterized as vain, false, etc.), 
fa. The mental consideration of actions or 
events not yet in existence. a. Scheming or 
devising ; a device, scheme, plot ; a fanciful 
project. Obs. cxc. as a biblical archaism. ME. 
b. Expectation, anticipation -1654. 3. That 

faculty of the mind by which we conceive the 
absent as if it were present (freq. including 
memory); the ‘ reproductive imagination ’ ME. 
4. The power which the mind has of forming 
concepts beyond those derived from external 
objects ; the * productive imagination a. 
Fancy ME. b. The creative faculty; poetic 
genius 1509. 5. The operation of the mind ; 

thinking; thought, opinion. Now rare or 
Obs. ME. 

x. They .. accounted his undoubted divinations, 
madde urnnaginationr 1576. Could such an 1. ever 
have been entertained by him? Humk. a. a. I. t or 
Compassing, .was punishable by our Law 166c b. 
To tell you truly mine own i., I thought [etc.] 
Mahvki.l. 3. The beauty of her countenance haunt- 
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ins his i. 1797. 4. ft. Looke how L blowes bias 

Shaks. b. And as i. bodies forth The forms of things 
vnknownet the Poet’s pen Turnes them to shapes, 
and giues to aire nothing, A local! habitation, and a 
name Shaks. Hence Imagin&'tionAl a. 
Imaginative (imae-dain^tiv, -Aiv), a. 
(sb.) ME. [a. OF. imaginatif, ad. late L. 
imaginativus ; see Imagine v. and -ative .1 
x. Of peisons: Given to imagining, fa. Full 
of thoughts, plans, or devices. b. Full of idle 
fancies, c. Having inventive genius. a. Of, 
pertaining to, or concerned in the exercise of 
imagination as a mental faculty ME. + 3 * 
Existing only in imagination; imaginary -1646, 
4. Characterized by, or resulting from, the 
productive imagination ; bearing evidence of 
nigh creative funcy 1829. tg. sb. Imagination 
-1641. 

x. The Witches them*e1ues are 1., and beleeue oft- 
times, they doe that, which they doe not Bacon. a. 
Milton had a highly i., Cowley a very fanciful 
rnind Coleridge. 4. The i. tale of Sintram and his 
Companions Scott. Hence Ima'ginative-ly adv. 
1420, -ness 1664. 

Imagine (imsrdgin), v. ME. [a. F. ima- 
giner , ad. L. imagin are , -ari, f. imagin cm.] 

I. trans. 1. To form a mental image of, to 

represent to oneself in imagination, to picture 
to oneself. 9. To create as a mental concep- 
tion, to conceive ; to assume, suppose (a 
mathematical line, etc.) ME. 3. To devise, 
plot, plan, compass. Now a biblical or legal 
archaism. ME. t4. To ponder, meditate 
-1582. 5. To conjecture, suspect, suppose 

ME. 6. To form an idea or notion witli re- 
gard to something not known with certainty, to 
suppose, * take into one's head ’ (that) 1548. 

x. A thing . . llmt it is not possible for man to > marine 
the like without seeing 1566. a. I. your self in the 
same case Moke. 3. Why do.. the people i a vaine 
thing? Ps. ii. i. lo i. the Death of the Prince.. is 
made High Treason 1707. 

II. inlr. fi. 'lo meditate ; to form designs 
-1589. a. To exercise the imagination 1631. 
3. Imagine of\ m sense 1 . I. 1586. 

a. Women may be trained to reason and i. as well 
as men 1800. Hence Ima*giner, one who imagines. 

Imagist (i*m 61131st). 1919. [f. Imagk^. 

+ -IST.J One of a group of modem poets who, 
in revolt against romanticism, seek clarity of 
expression through the use of precise images. 
Also attrib. Hence Imagism, the practices 
and work of the imngists. 

Imago (imA -go). Pl. imagines (-/i-dginiE) 
and imagos. 179 7. [An application of L. 
imago Image (Linn.).] Entom. The final and 
perfect stage or form of an insect alter its 
metamorphoses; the ‘perfect insect’. 

|| Imam, imaum (imi*m). 1613. [a. Arab. 
imam, f. amma to go before, precede.] 1. The 
officiating priest of a Mohammedan mosque. 
9. A tide given to various Mohammedan 
leaders and chiefs ; as, the Caliph, or other in- 
dependent | <1 iiiics, etc. 1662. 
ii Imaret 1 im&*ret, rmSret). 1613, Ta. Tuik., 
a. Arab. HmSrat ‘rendering habitable 1 , hence 
* hospice ’.] A hospice for pilgrims and travel- 
lers in Turkey. 

Imt>: sec Emb-. 

Imba-n, v. [Sec Im- I and Ban t\] To 
put under a ban. J. Bakluw. 

Imba-nd, v. [f. Im- I + Band To 

form into a band. J. Barlow. 
flmba*rge, v. 1596. [f. Im -1 + Barge sb .] 
trans. To embark -1627. 

Imbarge, -bargo : see Embarge, etc. 
Imbark (imba\ik), v. 1647. [f- Im- 1 + 

Bark sb. 1 ] trans. To enclose m or clothe with 
bark. Also fig. 

Imbark, -«clon, etc. : see Embark, etc. 
flmba*m, v. 1610. [f. 1 m-i 4 Barn sb.] 
trans. To gather into a barn or barns ; to 
garner. Also fig. -1796. 

Imbase: see Embase. 

+Iraba*stardize, v. [f. Im- * + Bastard- 
ize.] trans. r l o render bastard or degenerate. 
Milton. 

Imbathe, -battle, -bay : see Emb-. 
Imbecile (i mb/sil, rmb/ul), a. (sb.) 1549. 
[Earlier imbecill(e, a. F. imbicille, now imbi- 
cile , ad. L. imbeeillus, - is (of unkn. composi- 
tion). The single / is due to an erron. lmpres* 
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sion that the L. word was imbed Us.'] i. 
Weak, feeble; esp. of body. a. Mentally 
weak ; of weak character or will through want 
of mental power ; hence, Fatuous, idiotic. 
(The chief current sense.) 1804. b. Of actions : 
Stupid, absurd, idiotic iS6x. 3. sb. A person 
of weak intellect 1802. 

a. Hut ha had the misfortune to he * imbecile *. .in 
fact, he was partially an idiui Da Ouincby. Hence 
rmbecilely adv. stupidly, idiotically. 
tlmbe'Cile, v. 1539. [Confused with Em- 
bezzle v., q.v.] 1. trans . To make imbecile, 

weak, or impotent -1651. a. In senses of Em- 
bezzle v., q.v. 1546. 

1. To i. and hinder health Nrwton. a. The dede 
of the foiiiidaLion was lost or isnbecilled away 1346. 

Imbecilitate (imh/srlueit), v. 1653. [f. 

Imbecili rv; see -ate 3 . In 17th c. imbecill-.] 
trans. - Imbecile v. i. 

Imbecility (imbiki llti). 1533. [Earlier 

imbeciLlitie, a. F. imbicilliU. ad. L. imbccilli - 
tatem, f. imbccillus . For the single /, see IM- 
BECILE a.] 1. Weakness, feebleness, impo- 

tence. Also with an and pi. b. Incompetency 
or incapacity ( to do something) 1767. 9. 

Weakness of mind, esp. as characterizing 
action ; hence, silliness, absurdity, folly ; an 
example of this. (Pathologically, imbecility is 
a defect of mental power of less degree than 
idiocy, and not congenital.) 1624. 

* The i. of the Irish administration Macaulay, a. 

I. is .weakness of mind owing to defective mental 
development Maiiosi.ky. 

Imbed, ImbelUsh : see Embed, etc. 
tlmbellic, a. [f. Im- 2 + L. bellicus .] Un- 
wai like. Feltham. 

Imber, obs. and var. f. Ember. 

Imbesel 1 , etc., obs. ff. Embezzle. 

Imbibe (imharh), v. ME. [Partly a. F. 
imbiber \ partly ad. L. imbibere , f. im - (Im- 1 ) 

+ bibere.j 

tl. trans . To soak, imbue, or saturate with 
moisture; o steep. Also fig. -1804. tb. 
With inverted construction: To instil into 
-1812. 

II. 1. trans. To take into one’s mind or 
moral system 1555. a. To drink in (liquid), 
absorb (moisture) 1621. 3. To take up, absorb, 

or assimilate (a gas, etc.); to take (solids) into 
solution or suspension 1626. t4. transf. To 

absorb, swallow up -1712. 

*. They may also herewith i. trewe religion Eden. 
a. So barren sandhi L the showtr Cow tick. To i. 
br.tiidy-and- water 18S9. fresh mr IIkli-s. 3. Such 
salts are readily imbibed by water Bkukkley. The 
heat of the sun’s rays, which the earth imbibes 1834. 
Hence ImbPber, one who or ihat which imbibes or 
di inks. 

Imbibition (imbibijan). 1471. [a. F., ad. 
L. % imbibitionem.'\ The action of imbibing 
(see the vb.). 

Phr. t To hs in i . : to lie a -soak or a-steep. When 
wood distends on i. 1875. The i. of truth Holland. 

Imbitter, Imblaze: see Embitter, etc. 
Imbody, -bog, -boil, -bolden: see Em- 
body, etc. 

+Imbo*nity. [ad. late L. imbonitas (Ter- 
tullian), f. im- (Im- 2 ) + bonitas.] The reverse 
of goodness; unkindness. Burton, 

Imborder, var. of Emborder. 
flmbOTdure, v, i486, [f. 1 m- 1 +Bor- 

dure.] trans. To encompass with a border; 
spec, in Her. to furnish with a bordure of the 
same tincture -1658. 

flllmboscata (iml^ska’ta), Alsoem-. 1595. 

» Ambush, q.v. -1820. 

flmbosk, v. 156a. [ad. It. imboscare , f. 
im- (Im- 1 ) + bosco wood. Cf. Emboss v. 1 ] 
refl. To hide or conceal oneself -1657. Also 
intr. for refl. 1641. 

Imbosom, -boss(e, -bosture, -bound, 
-bow, -bowel, -bower, -box, -brace, 
-braid, etc. : see Embosom, etc. 
flmbra-nch, v. Also en-, in-. 1577. [f. 
Im- 1 -»* Branch sb.'] To graft on the stock 
-1598. 

Embrangle, Imbrase: see Emb-. 
Imbreathe (imluTlS), v . 1574. [f. Im- * + 
Breathe v.\ cf. Embreathe, Inbreathe.] 

1. trans. To breathe in, inhale. Also fig. 9. 

To Inspire, Instil; to inspire with 1601. 

Imbrcd, -breed : see Inbred, Inbreed. 

e (Ger. Kiln). S (Fr. put), ii (Ger. Mtfller). 
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I Imbreviate (imbrf‘vi,<rit), v. 1609. [f. 

I med.L. imbreviat -, imbreviare.] trans. To 
put into the form of a brief; to enrol, register. 

II Imbrex (i-mbreks). PI. imbrices <i*m- 
brisfz). 1857. [L., f. imber a rain-shower. ] 1. 

A rchscol. A curved roof-tile. a. One of the 
scales of an imbrication 1890. 

Imbricate (rmbrikA), a. (sb.) 1656. [ad. 
L. imbricatus , imbneare to form like a gutter- 
tile, f. imbrex , imbricent .] fi. Formed like a 
gutter-tile or pantile -1661. 9. Covered with 

or composed of scales or scale-like parts over- 
lapping like 1 oof-tiles; e.g. said of the scaly 
covering of reptiles and fishes, of leaf-buds, the 
involucre of Composite, etc. 1656. b. Of leaves, 
scales, etc. : Overlapping like tiles 1796. 3. - 

Imbricated 3. 1890. 4. sb. A reptile, fish, 

etc. covered with imbricated scales 1862. Hence 
I'mbricately adv. in an imbricated manner or 
order. 

Imbricate (bmbrikiit), v. 1784. [f. L. 

imbneat- ppl. stem; see prec.] 1. trans . To 
place so as to overlap like roof-tiles. 9. trans 
and ab>ol. To overlap like tiles 1820. Hence 
Pmbricative a. «= Imbricate a . 2. 
Imbricated (i*mbrik*ited), ppl. a. 1704 
[1. prec. I fi. Of leaves; Hollowed in like a 
gutier-Lile -1741. 2. = Imbricate a. 2, 2 b. 

1753. 3* Resembling in pattern a surface of 

overlapping tiles 1875. 

a. I. like the rone of the Scotch fir Ceikir. 3. 
[Majolica] ornamented, .with i. patterns 1875. 

Imbrication (imbrik/i’fan). 1650. [Sec 
IMHRICAIK and <7.1 ti. ?The dropping of 
waier from roof-tiles. Bulwer. +2. * A cover- 
ing with tile ’ -1658. 3. An overlapping as of 

tiles ; a decorative pattern imitative of this 

Imbrica’to-. Comb. f. L. imbricatus , = im- 
bruately-, imbricated and — ; as i.-granulous, 
llmbrrer, v. 1605. [f. Im-.I + Brier sb.\ 
To entangle ns among briers -1690. 
flmbroca-do l. iboo. [Altered f. It. im- 
broccata : see -ADO.] = IMBROCCATA -1657. 

flmbroca-do 2. 1656. [Altered f. It. im- 

broccato.\ BkoCADE. (Diets.) 
fLllbrocca-ta. 1595. [a. It., f. imbroccare 
‘ to giue a thrust at fence ouer the dagger ', f. 
brocco , t brocca stud, nail (cf. Broach /l.).] A 
pass or thrust in fencing. 

Imbroglio (imbiJu-ly^, Alsoem-. 1750. 
[a. It., f. broglto confusion; see Broil sb. 1 and 
v . 2 ] 1. A confused heap. g. A state of con- 

fused entanglement; a complicated or difficult 
situation ; a serious misunderstanding, em- 
broilment 1818, 3. Mus. 4 A passage in which 

the vocal or instrumental parts are made to 
s.ng, or play, against each other, in such a 
manner as to produce the effect of, . confusion 
(Grove) 1880. 

i. Papers and books, a huge i. Gray. a. A financial 
>•1333. 

Imbrown, obs. f. Embrown. 

Imbrue (irabriP), v. ME. [Late ME. en- 
browe, - b ‘ewe, prob. a. OF. embroer , - ouer , -tier 
to cover with mud, sully, bedabble.] •j-i. trans. 
To stain, dirty, defile -1593. 9. To stain, dye 

[in or with) 1529. b. Said of blood, etc. Now 
rare. 159 7. t3» In pregnant sense (with blood 
understood) -1749. +4. To soak in, saturate 

with. Also absol. -1634. ts. fig. To steep in ; 
to imbue with ; to infect -1674. Tl6. To pour, 
to emit moisture. Spenser F, Q. ii. v. 33. 

a. Wretches, who Five imbrued their hands in so 
much innocent blood Cromwell. 3. abso\ What? 
•.hall wee haue Incision ? Shall wee embrew ? Siiaks. 
5. Imbrewcd with Heresies 1565. Hence Imbrued 
ppl. a. 1 spec, in Her. stained with blood. Imbrue* - 
meat (rare). 

Imbrute (imbrfi*t), v. Also cm-. 1634. 
f. Im- 1 4 * Brute sb. 1 ] 1. trans. To degrade 

to the level of a brute ; to make bestial 1640. 
9. intr. To sink to the level of a brute 1634. 

1. Milt. P . L. ix. 166. a. The soul grows clotted 
by contagion. Embodies, and embrutes Milt. Camus 
468. Hence lmbru'tement, brutalization. 

Imbue (imbiw*), v. 1555. [ad. I- tmbuere 
to wet, stsdn, etc. In earlier examples only in 
the pa. pple. imbued answering to the L, pa. 
pple. imbutus.] x. trans. To saturate; to dye, 
tinge, impregnate (with) 1594. b. To imbrue 
(with blood) 1850. 9. To impregnate, per- 

U (Fr. dime). & (curl), e (£•) (thare). 


IMMACULATE 

meate, pervade, or inspire (with opinions, etc.} 
*555- 

1. Cere-cloth, imbued with unguents and spices 1878k 

a. Thy words with Grace Divine Imbu’d Milt. P.L, 
viii. 316. Hence Imbae*ment t imbuing 1 the fact of 
being imbued. 

Imburse (imli&js), v. Now rare. 1530. 
[ad. late and med.L. imbutsare , f. im- ( Im- 1 ) 
+ bu/sa purse.] 1. trans . To put into one’s 
(or a) purse; to stoie up. a. fa. 'I o clinch 
1646. b. To pay, relund 1721. Hcncc Im- 
turrsement ( rare ), supplying with money ; 
payment 1665. 

+Imbu*te, v. 1657. [f. L. imbut imbuere.] 
trans. To steep, soak. ToMi INSUN. Hence 
*f*Imbu*tion, sleeping, soaking. 

Imide (rmaid, imai-d). 1850. [Purposely 
altered from Amide ] Chem. A name for de- 
livatives of ammonia (NH 9 ), in which two 
ntoms of hydrogen are exchanged for a metal 
or organic radical; these being viewed as com- 
pounds of the metal, etc. , with a hypothetical 
radical Imi do gen (imard^djen), NH. Often 
in comb., as in sttccin imide NH.CO. Hence 
Imi*do«, comb, form of prec. 

Imitable (i imtabT), a. 1550. [a. F., ad. 
L. imitabilis, f. imitari ; see -ABLE.] I. 
Capable of being imitated 1598. ts. Deserving 
of imitation --1781. 

1. Pindar is u by none Cowley. a. The worst of 
times afford i. examples of virtue Sir T. Brownil 
H ence Imitabi'lity, I *mi tableness, i. quality, 
tl-mitably adv. 

I*mitancy. nome-wd. [f. 1.. imitantem ; 
see -ancy.] The quality or property of imitat- 
ing; imitativeness. Carlyle. 

Imitate v. 1534. [f. L. imitat -, 

imitari.] 1. trans . To do or try to do after 
the manner of; to follow the example of; to 
copy in action, b. occas ., To mimic, counter- 
feit 1613. To copy, reproduce 1590. 3. 

To be, become, or make oneself like ; to assume 
the aspect of ; to simulate 1588. t4* To make 

in imitation of. 

1. The Children imitating their Parents Dampish. 

b. Of Ap"S and Monkies there are.. that will 1. all 

they see 166 \ a. To i. the ivorkrs of others 1638, an 
ode Gay. 3. In habite they i. the Italians 1615. 4. 

1 be counterfet Is pooiely imitated alter you Shaks. 
Sants. Ii ii. 

Imitation (imit^-Jon). 1502. [ad. L. imi- 
tat lontm ; perh. through F. J 1. T he action or 
practice of imitating. g. ^Tie product of 
imitating; a copy, an ailificial likeness; a 
counterfeit 1601. 3. Litnalure. 4 A method of 

translating looser than paraphrase, in which 
modern examples and illustrations are used for 
ancient, or domcstick for foreign' (J.)l an 
example of this 165O. 4. AIus. The repetition 

of a phrase or melody, usually at a different 
pitch, either with the same intervals, rhythm, 
motion, etc. (exact i,), or wiLh these more or 
less modified (free i.) 1727. 5. attnb. Made 

(of cheaper material) m imitation of a real or 
genuine article or sul stance 1858. 

x. I, is the sincerest of flattery Colton. Phr. In i. 
rf, ^ a. Modern imitations of anrient coins 1876. 1. 

In i. of Horace his second Ode, U. 4. Cowley. 3. I, 
tortoise-shell 1895. Hence Imita*tional a, of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by i. __ Imita'tioxuftt, 
one who practise^ i., or gives imitations. 

Imitative mil It tv), tf. (1^)1584. [ad. 
late L. imitativus (see -ati ve). ] 1. character- 

ized by or consisting in imitation. 9. Given to 
imitation ; prone to copy or m mic 1759. 3. 

Simulative; fictitious; counterfeit 1838. 
sb. A verb expressing any kind of imitation, 
Phillips. 

1. Imitative arts , the arts of painting and sculpture. 
I. word y a. word which reproduces a natural sound. 
Walking.. in a manner feebly i. of the human gait 
1867. a. Human beings are very i. Syd. Smith. 
Hence I*mitative-ly adv.. -ness. 

Imitator (i*mit/it9j). 1593. [ad. F. imita- 
teur, ad. L. imitatarem.] One who imitates 
another; one who produces an imitation of 
anything. Also transf. of things. Hence 
I'mita tormhip, the office of an L So I*mitaf 
tress, Imita*trix» a female i. 

Immaculacy (imse-kiiKlasi). 1799. [see 
-acy.J Immaculate qonditlon or quality. 
Immaculate (imse-kiiHA), a. ME. [ad. 
L. immaculatus . f, im- (Im-*) *f macula tut 
spotted.] i. Free from spot or stain; pure* 

i (P) (r#fn). I (Fr#lg*re). & (f«r, tom, #arth). 
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unblemished, undefiled, a. Free from fault or 
flaw. (Chiefly in neg. or ironical use.) 1839. 

3. a. Spotlessly clean or neat 1735. b. Nat. 
Hist. Without coloured spots or marks 179 7. 

*. /mmacuktte Conception, the conception of the 
Virgin Mary, as held to have been free from the taint 
of oiiginal sin. /. latnb^ applied to Christ, after I. 

agnus tmmaculatus (Or. ofU'O* z Vet. i. 19. 

- The Sceptical philosophy is by no means so i. a 3 56. 
a. A white-c lov’d Cf iaplain..in immaculate trim 
i*r. Hence Imraa’culate-ly atlv., -ness. 
flmmaMed, a . [f. Im- 1 + Mail sb . + 

-El). | Clad in mail. W. Browne. 
Imnm-Ueable, a. rare. 1675. [Im- 2 .] 
Not malleable. 

Imma-nacle, v. rare . 1634. [Im- 1 .! 
trims. To put manacles on; to handcuff; to 
fetter. Milt. Comus 66c. 

Immanation. [Im- 1 , after Emanation.] 
A flowing in. Lamb. 

Immane (im#> a n), a, arch. 160a. [ad. L. 
unman is, {. im - (lM- a ) + manus hand.] I. 
Monstrous in size or strength ; huge, tremen- 
dous 1615. a. Inhumanly cn<el or savage. 

1. A man in shape u, and monsterous Chapman. 
Hence lmma*ne-ly adv., -ness. 

Immanence (i m&nens). 1816. [f. Im- 
manent a. ; see -ENCK.] The fact or condi- 
tion of being immanent; indwelling. So I m- 
manency, indwellingness 1659. 

Immanent (i'm&iiftnt), a. 1535. Tad. late 
L. immanentem, immanere, i. im - (lM- J ) 4- 
manere.] 1. Indwelling, inherent; actually 
present or abiding in; remaining within. 
(Opp. to transcendent.) 9. /. act (action); an 
act which is performed entirely within the 
mind of the subject, and produces no external 
effect; opp. to a transient or transitive act 
Now rare . 1613. 

1. They have not cared to recognize It [the external 
world] as the shrine of 1. Deity \. Martinkau. a. A 
cognition is an i. act of mind Sir W. Hamilton. 
Hence Pnunanently adv. Also Immanental 
timane'ntat), a. pertaining to the doctrine of imma. 
nence 18651 I’mmanentlsin, the doctrine of imma- 
nence 1907 ; Poiuianentist a. 1917. 
Immanifest, a. rare. 1646. [Im- *.] Not 

manifest 01 evident. 

1 1mma*nity. 1557. [od. L. immani/as, f. 
immanis .] The quality of being immane; 
enormity -1667; monstrous cruelty -1669. 
Immantle (imse-nt’l, imm-), v. 1601. [f. 

Im- 1 + Mantis.] 1. trans. To cover or en- 
wrap with, or as with, a mantle, fa. To place 
round as a fortification. Holland, 
Imma-rble, v. rare. 164a. [Im- *.] trans. 
To convert into marble; to make cald, hard, 
etc., as marble. 

Immarcescible (imajse‘sib'I), a. Now 
rare. 1432. [ad. late L. immarcescibilis , f. 
im- (Im- *) + tnarcescere , marc ere. ] Unfading ; 
imperishable; esp. in i. crown (< ofiglory ). Hence 
Immarce-scibly adv. 

Immarginate (imajd^in^t, imm-), a. 
18 *6, [f. Im- # + Margin ate.] Entonu Hav- 
ing no distinct or separate margin 
Imma*rtidi, a. rare . [Im-*.] Unwarlike. 
Chapman, 

flmma-sk, v . [f. Im- 1 + Mask sb. or v.] 

trans . To covsr as with a mask ; to disguise. 
Shaks. 

flmmaTchable, a. 1596. [Im- 2 ] Un- 
match able -1630. 

Immaterial (imatls riil), a. (sb.) ME. 
[ad. med.L. immaterialis , f. $m- (Im- 2 ) 4- 
materialist x. Not consisting of matter; in- 
corporeal ; spiritual, b. pi. as sb. Non-material 
things 1661. a. Having little substance. Tr. 

Cr. v. i. 35. ta* Not pertinent to the mat- 
ter -1639. 4. Of little or no importance 1698. 

x. That strange L Power of the Loadstone 1641. 

4. The question of notice becomes L after my finding 
that there was no agreement Chittv. Hence Im- 
materiality, the quality or character of being 1, ; 
an i. thing, existence or essence Immate*rim-ly 
adv., -nets. 

Immateriallsm (imatle-riaiiz'm). 1713. 
ff. prec + -ISM, after materialism ' | 1, The 
doctrine that matter does not exist in itself as 
a substance or cause, but that all things have 
existence only as the ideas or perceptions of a 
mind. s. *» Immateriality . Byron. So Im- 
fnaterlalist, one who holds the doctrine of i. 
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Im materialize (imktl»-riftlaiz), *>. 1661. 

[f. as prec. 4* -IZE.] trans. To render im- 
material or incorporeaL 
flmmate-riate, a. 1626. [Im- 2 .] - Im- 
material -1653. 

Immature (imfi,tia»\i), a. 1548. [ad. L. 
imma turns , f. im- (Im- 2 ) + maturus.J 1. Un- 
timely, premature. (Mostly of death.) Obs. 
or arch. a. Not mature; not perfect or com- 
plete; unripe 1599. 

a. 1 . fruit Bradley, polypi Darwin, student 1833. 
Hence Iinmatu're-ly adv., -ness. Iinmatu'rity, 
the quality or condition of being L 
Immeability (imf,abiliti). 1731. [f. Im- 2 
+ L. meabilis passable ; see -BILITY.! In- 
ability to pass or flow through a channel. 
Immeasurable (ime-^iurfib’l, imm-), a. 
1440. [Im- 2 .] That cannot be measured; 

immense. 

The vast i. Abyss Milt. P.L. vn. rti. Hence 
Immea<&urabi*lity, Immea'surableness, in- 
capability of being measured Immea*Burably adv . 
Immeasured. (ime'giuid, imm-), a. 1456. 
[Im- 2 .] Not measured; immense, vast, 

* Immecha-nical, a. 1715. [Im- 2 .] Not 

mechanical -1796. Hencei Immecba*nlcally 
adv. So tlxn me 'chartism, non-mechanical 
property ; inertia. 

Immediacy (imrdifisi). 1605. [f. next ; see 
-acy.] 1. Freedom from intermediate agency; 
direct relation or connexion ; directness. b. 
Logic, etc. (See Immediate a, quots.) 1834. 
9. The condition of being the immediate lord 
or vassal (see Immediate i b.) 1762. 3. The 

condition of being immediate in time 2856. 

z. Lear v. iii. 65. a. Varcl lost its i. or indepen- 
dency. and stands at present under the superiority of 
Oldenburg 176a 3. I. of enjoyment 1856. 

Immediate (imrdiA), a. (adv.) 1533. [ad. 
med.l« tm media t us, {. im- (Im- 2 ) + mediatus 
Mediate.] x. That has no intermediary or 
intervening member, medium, or agent ; that is 
in actual contact or direct relation 1548. b. 
spec. In Feudal language, snid of the relation 
between two persons, one of whom holds of the 
other directly, as in u lord , tenant, tenure ; 
also ellipt. ^ Holding directly of the sovereign 
or lord paramount, spec, in Germany, of tne 
Emperor 1543. 9. Acting or existing without 

any intervening medium or agency; involving 
actual contact or direct relation; opp. to medi- 
ate and remote 1533. 8* Having no person, 

thing, or space intervening, in place, order, or 
succession; proximate, nearest, next; close, 
near; often used loosely , of a distance which is 
of no account 1602. 4. Of time: Present or 

next adjacent; of things: Pertaining to the 
time current or instant 1605. b* Taking effect 
without delay ; instant 1568. 5. Having a 

direct bearing 1725. +6. adv. [partly L. immedi- 
ate . I Immediately x 508-1626. 

z. Hi* [the Lmperor s] m<ire i. servants Gibbon. 
The i. object of all art is either pleasure or utility 
Buck lb. a. By Our owne ymmediate commaunde 

1635. Phr. immediate inference (Logic) : an infer- 
ence drawn from a single premiss, without the inter- 
vention of a middle term. I. knowledge (Philos.): 

knowledge of self-evident truth] intuitive knowledge. 
/. auscultation (Med.) j auscultation performed with- 
out the stethoscope. 3. You are tne most i. to our 
throne Haml 1. ii. 109. In the L neighbourhood 
{mod.) 4. The 1 . future Froude. An t. reply will 
oblige (mod.). 3. Destitute of obvious or i. utility 

Hence Izxune'diateneas. 

Immediately (unrdi/lli ), adv. (cony.) ME. 
[f. L. immediatus + -LY 2 , orig. to render L. im- 
mediate adv. (cf. prec. 6).] x. In an immediate 
way; by direct agency; directly. 9. With no 
person, thing, or distance intervening in time, 
space, order, or succession ; closely ; proxi- 
mately; directly 1466. 3. Without an y delay; 

instantly ME. b. as conj. (ellipt. for immedi- 
ately that). The moment that 1839. 

1. Canow . . was immodiatly vnder the dominion of 
the Tartars Hakluyt. I. hulden of the Crown X647. 
3. He bade me goe immeadiatlye 2500. 

Immedlatism (imrduftiz’m). 1835. [£ Im- 
mediate <>.+ -ism/) 1. Immediateness. rare. 
9. The principle of immediate action ; in U.S. 
Hist, the policy of the immediate abolition of 
slavery 1835 ; hence Imme'diatiat 1835. 
Immedicable (iroedikfibT, a. 1533. [See 
lM- a and Medicable,] Incapable of being 
healed, incurable. Also transf and fig* 
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I . wounds 2396, disaffection M ilt. Imme’dicatoly 

Immelodioua (im/Du'dias* imm-),o. 1601. 
[Im- 2 .] U nmelodious. 

Immemorable (ime*m5rftb’l), a. 1559. 
[See Im- 2 and Memorable.] z. Not memor- 
able; not worth remembering. fa. = Im- 
memorial ‘-1796, 

Immemorial (imftn8»*riil), a. 160a. [See 
Im- 2 and Memorial.] That is beyond 
memory or out of mind; ancient beyond 
memory or record ; extremely old. 

The moan of doves in i. elms Tennyson. /. usage 
(Law) : a practice which has existed time out of mind | 
custom 5 prescription. Hence ImmemoTiitily adv. 
Immense (ime*ns), a. (sb.) 1490. [a. F., 
ad. L. immensus, 1 . im • (Im- *) 4- mensus, pa. 
pple. of metiri to measure.] z. Unmeasured ; 
hence, immeasurably large; boundless ; infinite. 
? Obs. 1599. 9. Extremely great or large; vast, 

huge 1490. 3. slang. Splendid 1769. 4. sb. 

Immensity 1701. 

s. That i. and boundless ocean Of nature^ riches 
Danibl. a. L Armies z66o. At L length 2895. An 
i. eater {mod.). Hence Imme*nae-ly adv., -neaa. 
flmme-nsible, a. 1579. [a. F. or ad. L. 

*immensibilis , {. im- (Im- *) 4- mens-, metiri to 
measure; see -ible.] Immeasurable; im- 
mense -1620. 

Immensity (ime*nslti). 1450. [a. F. im- 

mensity, or ad. L. immensitas . ) x. The quality 
or condition of being immense; boundlessness, 
infinity. 9. Vast magnitude; hugeness 1652; 
an immense deal 1778. 3. That which is im- 

mense 1631. 

1. The i. of God Stillingfl. Thou, whose exterior 
semblance doth belie Thy Soul's i. Wordsw. a The 
i. of the disaster 1883. 3. Thou . . shutt’st in little 

room I. Donne. Yon blue l Byron. 

tlmme*nslve f a. 1604. [ad. obs. f. im- 
mensif ; see -ive.] Immeasurable, immense 
-1648. 

Immensurable (ime-nsifirfibT, -Jur-), a. 
1535. [a. F. ; see Im- 2 and Mensurable.] 
Immeasurable. 

What an L space is the Firmament Dkrhaic. 
Hence I mmenaurabi'lity , Imme*nsurableneaa. 
tlmme*nsurate, a. 1654. [ad. late L. im- 
mensuratus , f. im- (Im- a ) 4- mensuratus . ) Un- 
measured, immense -1766. 

Immerd (im5-jd), v. rare. 1635. [f. (ulL> 
im- (Im- 1 ) 4- merda dtmg.] trans To bury in 
or cover with ordure. 

Immerge (im5*jdg, imm-J, v. Now rare. 

161 x* (ad. L. immergere , f. tm- (IM- ] ) 4- mer- 
gers to MERGE. ] x. trans . To dip, plunge, put 
under the surface of a liquid; to immerse 
1624. Also transf. and fig. 0. intn. (for 
refi.) To plunge ondip oneself in a liauid ; to 
sink. Also transf. and fig. 1706. yb. spec. 
of a celestial body: To enter the shadow of 
another in an eclipse, or to disappear behind 
another in an occulta tiou; to sink bvlow the 
horizon -178 7. 

x. Toi. birds in spirits 2770. fig. We. .L ourselves 
in luxury Johnson. 9. 1. up to the Breast in a warm 
Bath Wbslsy. Hence Imme rgence, the action of 
immerging, 

tlmmergent, a. Erron. sp. of Emergbnt 9 
in sense ' urgent ’ -179a 
flmme-rit, sb. x6a8, [f. Im-* 4- Merit.] 
Demerit -*1750. 

flmmefited, ppl. a. 1600. [Im-*.] Un- 
merited. Hence tlmme rit v. not to deserve 
or merit (only in pres. pple. and ppl . a.). 

] ImmeritouB, a. [f. L. immeritus 4- -ous.] 
Undeserving, without merit. Milton. 
Immerse (imSus), v. 1605. [f. L. immers - 9 
imtnergere (see IMMERGE). ] x. trans. To dip 
or plunge into a liquid ; to put overhead in 
water, etc.; spec, to baptize by immersion. 
Abo transf and ffig. a. transf. and fig. To 
plunge or sink into a (particular) state of body 
or mind ; to steep, absorb in some action or 
activity, Chiefly pass, or reft. 1664. 3. intr. 

for refi. To plunge oneself, sink, become 
absorbed (lit and fig.). Now rare or Obs. 
1667. 

s , To L meat in a solution of salt 1879. transf. 
More than a mile immers’d within the wood Davosa, 
fig. Other formes, .are more immersed Into matter 
Bacon. a, A youth immersed in Mathematics 
CowrsB. 
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flkiuneTSe, d//. a. 1626. [ad. L. immersus.] 
Immersed -164 7 . 

After long Inquiry of Things, I. in Matter Bacon. 

Immersed (imSust), ppl. a. 1667. [£, Im- 
merse v. + -ed*.] Dipped, plunged, or sunk 
in. or as in. a liquid 1678. b. Growing wholly 
ander water. Gray. c. Biol. Sunken or em- 
bedded In a surface 1836. fd. Astron . 
Plunged in darkness, eclipsed -1854. 

-f Immersible (imSusIb’l), a. 1 rare. 1693. 
[f. (ult.) im- (Im- 9 ) + mergere, mers- ; see 
-ible.] That cannot sink in water. Hence 
Immersibiilty. 

ImmeTslble, rare. 1846. [f. Immerse 
v. + -ihle. j Capable of being immersed. 
Immersion (imS-jJan). 1450. [ad. late L. 
ivtncrsionem.] The action of immcrging or 
immersing. 1. Dipping or plunging into water 
or other liquid, ana transf, into other things 
1658. b. The administration of Christian 
baptism by dipping the whole person in water; 
dist. from affusion or aspersion 1629. c. Alch. 
Reduction of a metal in some solvent 1683. 
a. trantf. and Jig. Absorption in some con- 
dition, action, interest, etc. 1647. 3* Astron. 

The disappearance of a celestial body behind 
an jther or in its shadow, as in an occultation 
or eclipse; opp. to emersion x6 90. 4. Micro- 

scopy. The introduction of a liquid between the 
object-glass and the object 1875. 5- attrib ., 

as (sense 1) *. b ith, (4) i. fluid , lens, objective , 
etc. 1875. 

x. Two or Three total Emersions in the Cold Bath 
Addison. a His i. in the Peninsular War Alison. 
5. /. lens, an achromatic objective for the microscope, 
which is used with a drop of water between the front 
lens and the slide, to prevent the extreme refraction 
of the luminous pencils if sir is present. Hence 
ImmoTsionism, the doctrine or practice of L in 
baptism. lmme’rsionist» one who adheres to im* 
mersionism. 

Immesh, var. of Enmesh v. 

Immethodic -al umejjp'dik, - 41 , imra-), 
a. 1605. [Im- 9 .] Having no method; un- 

methodical Hence Iminetho'dicaMy adv.. 
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Immingle (hnptjg’l, 

t. To mix or blend intimately ; to 


1606. 


Immethodlze (ime*J> 5 doU), v. i8n. Tf. 
im- 9 + Method 4 - -ize.] tram. To emanci- 
pate from method; to render unmethodical. 
Lamb. 

Immetrlcal (ime-trikil, imm-\ a, 1598. 
[Im- 9 .] Not metrical; unmctncaL Hence 
Imme’trical-ly adv., -ness. 

Immigrant (i-migr&nt). 1787. [ad. L. 
immigrantem, after emigrant .] A. adj. Immi- 
grating 1805. B. sb. One who or that which 
immigrates ; a person who migrates into a 
country as a settler, (orig. in N. Araer, use.) 
Immigrate (i-migrrit), v. 1633. [L L. 
immigrate, immigrare , f. im- (Im- 1 ) + ni- 
gra re to Migrate.] x , intr. To come to 
settle in a country (wnicb Is not one's own) ; to 
pass into a new habitat {lit, and jig.}* a. 
tram. To bring in as settlers 1896. 

s. The expense of immigrating coolie labour from 
the Ea^t Indies i8q8 . Hence Immlgra*tion. en- 
trance into a country for the puiposeof settling there, 
rmmigrator, an immigrant, rmmigratory a. of 
or pertaining to immigration. 

tlmmi-nd, inmind, 9. 1647. [Im- 1 .] 

irons To remind -x66o. 

Imminence (i'min&is). x6o6. [ad. late L. 
xmminentia , £ imminent-; see -ENCE.] x. 
The fact or coadition of being imminent or 
impending 1655. a. That which is imminent ; 
impending evil or peril x6o6. 

s. The i. of any danger or distress Fuller, a. 1 . . 
dare all i. that gods and men Add res se their dangers 
in Shaks. So I'mmlnency, imminent quality or 
character. 

Imminent (rroin&it), a 1528. [ad. L. 
tmminem , -entem, imminere to overhang. Im- 
pend, be near, f. im- (Im- 1 ) + -minere as In 
eminere ; cf. Eminent. ] x. Of an event, etc. 
(usu of evil or danger) : Impending threaten- 
ingly, hanging over one's head ; ready to over- 
take one ; coming on shortly, fa. Remaining 
intent (upon something) 1641. 3. In lit sense : 
Overhanging 1727. f4. Confused with Im- 

manent -1356. 

«• H airo-breadth scapes 2* th* L deadly breach Shaks. 
Invasion was I. Stusbb, a. Their eyes ever L Upon 
worldly matters Milt. Hence I*nxmlxkeatly 


, imru-), v. 

[Im- *.] tram. To mfic or b[ 
mingle. Also intr . for red. 

intr. Where.. with the chestnut the eak-trees i. 
Clough. 

tlmminute, a. x68x. [ad. L. imminutus , 

1 mm invert, t. im- (Im- *) + minuere to lessen.] 
Lessened. So tlmminu'tioix, lessening, de - 1 
cr ea se. 

Immiscible (imrsib’l), a . 1671. [f. Im- * 
+ Miscible, J That cannot be mixed; in - 1 
capable of mixture. 

Like water and oil, they are 1 . 1833. Hence Im- 
miacibi’lity, i. quality. Immi'scibly adv. 
ImmissTon (lmi’Jjn, imm-). Now rare, 
1526. [ad. L. immissionem , f. immittere to 
Immit. j T he action of immitting; insertion, 
injection, admission, introduction, i he oppo- 
site of emission . b. That which is immitted 

1536. 

Immit (irart), v . Now rare or Ohs. 1578. 
[ad, L. immittere, f. im - (Im- 1 ) 4- rnittere to 
send.] trans . To put in, inject, infuse; to in- 
troduce ; the opposite of emit. 

Immitigable (imrtigfib’l), a. 1576. [ad. 
L. immit igabilis; see Im-* and MlTlGABLE. ] 
That cannot be mitigated, softened, or ap- 
peased. Hence ImmLtigably adv. 

ImmiX (imi*ks), v. Now rare. ME. [f. 
immixt pa. pple., analysed as implying a 
present immix. See Mixt/.J trans. To mix in 
(with something else); to mix intimately, mix 
up, commingle. Also rejl . and intr . 

Samson with these immixt, inevitably Pulled down 
iheaame destruction on himself Milt. Sams. 1657. 

I ImmLxable, a. 1641. [Im- 2.] Immiscible, 
t Immixt, immixed (nnikst), a . i6aa. 
[orig. ad. L. immixtus , f. im- (Im- 9 ) + mixtus. J 
Not mixed, pure, simple -1659. 

They (the Chine ,e] are the most ancient and L people 
in the Universe Sir T. Herbert. Hence lmmi*xt- 
nese, -edness. So tlmmi’xt v. irate) — Immix. 
tlmmi-xture L rare. 1648. [Im- 2.] The 
condition of being unmixed; purity ; simplicity. 
Immixture 2 (imi kstiiu). 1859. [f. L. 

immixt-, im mi sc ere to IMMIX + -URK; cf. ad- 
mixture, etc.] The action of immixing or 
mixing up ; commingling ; the fact of being 
mixed up (in something). 

To avoid an L in political strife Bryce. 

Immobile (im^ bil), <x. ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. immobilis; see Im- 9 and Mobile.] In- 
capable of moving or being moved ; immovable 
(lit. and jig.); fixed, stable. Also loosely: 
That does not move ; motionless, stationary, 
var. tlmmoble. 

Immobility (Im^biTfti). 1483. [a. F. im- 
mobility, or ad. L. immobilitas, -tatem, f. im- 
mobilis.} The quality or condition of being 
immobile; fixedness, stability; motionlessness 
(lit. und jig.). b. concr. -= IMMOVABLE B. 
Browning. 

Immobilize (im*u-biUiz), v. 1871. [ad. F. 
immobiliser, f. immobile \ cf. mobilise .] trans. 
To render immobile ; to keep (a joint or limb) 
without motion for surgical purposes; to render 
(troops) incapable of being mobilised ; to with- 
draw (specie) from circulation, holding it 
against bank-notes. 

To oblige the enemy to i. around us considerable 
forces 1871. Hence Iramobillzm*tion r the action or 
process of immobilizing; concr. specie withdrawn 
from circulation. 

tlmmcderacy* rare. 168a. [f. Immoder- 
ate; see -acy. J Want of moderation; excess 
-1686. So flxnmoderancy. Sir T. Browne. 
Immoderate (imyd£rrt), a . ME. [ad. L. 
immoderate s \ see lM- 9 and MODERATE.] X. 
Not moderate; exceeding usual or proper 
limits ; excessive, extravagant ; unreasonable ; 
extreme. fa. Unrestrained ; intemperate 
-1696. t8* Boundless; very great (rare) 

-1656. 

c. I. slepe Rlvot, expenses x6ot. Pindarua was 1 . 
in the ornaments of his poesie 1638. Hence Im* 
mo'derate-ly ado., -net*. 

Immoderation (impdSr/i-Jbn). 1541. [a. 
F., or ad. L. immoaerationem ; see lM- f and 
Moderation.] The opposite of moderation ; 
immoderateness, excess* fb. pi. Excesses 
-1679. 

Immodest fxmyddst), o. 157a [ad. L. 
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immodest us ; see Im- 9 and Modest.] Net 
modest, void of modesty, x. Arrogant, for- 
ward, impudent, a. Improper, indelicate, in- 
decent. lewd, unchaste X590. 

s. With this i. clamorous outrage Shaks. a. To 
speak lewd words and sing £ songs Da Fob. Ixs* 
mo*destly ad o. 

Immodeety (imydAstl). 1597. [ad. L. 
imm odes tia ; see Im- 9 and Modesty.] Want 
of modesty ; arrogance ; impudence 1605 2 im- 
propriety, indelicacy; unchastity 1497. 

She shames to think that ought within her face 
Should breed th* opinion of i. Danibl. 
tlmmo dish, a . 1649. [Im- 2.] Unfashion- 
able -1690. 

Immo'dulated, ppl. a. rare. 1765. [f. 

Im- 9 + modulated . J Not modulated; without 
vocal modulation. 

1 1mmolate, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 1534. [ad. 
L. immolatus ; see next.] Sacrificed, immo- 
lated -1830. 

Immolate (rmpltftt), v . 1548. [f. L. im- 
molat-, immolate , orig. to sprinkle with sacri- 
ficial meal, f. tm- (Im- 1 ) 4- mala meal.] x. 
trans. To sacrifice, offer in sacrifice; to kill as 
a victim. (Now only of sacrifices in which life 
is taken.) fAlso absol. or intr. a. transf. and 
fig To give up to destruction or severe loss for 
ihe sake of something else ; to sacrifice 1634. 

x. Human victims were immolated to the Thunderer 
1857. a. To i. their own inclinations . .to their Vanity 
Boy lb. 

Immolation (imol^i-Jan). 1533. [ad. L. 
immolationemA x. The action of immolating; 
sacrificial slaughter of a victim; sacrifice. b. 
Applied to the sacrifice of the mass 1548. c. 
concr. That which is immolated; a sacrifice, an 
oblation 1589. a. fig. Sacrifice 1690. 

x. I he I. of Isaac Sir T. Brown*. a This i. of 
genius and fame at the shrine of conscience Embrsqm, 
1-mmoiator. 165a. [ad. JL., f. immoiare .] 
One who immolates or offers in sacrifice, 
tlmmoment, a. [Arbitrary L Im-2 + 
Moment sb.'] Of no moment ; trifling. Ant. 
if Cl. v. ii. 166. So Ixnmome*ntous a. (rare), 
unimportant 1736. 

Immoral (imp-rftl), a. (sb.) 1660. [f. Im-* 
+ Moral* Cf. F. immoral.] The opposite 
of moral . 1. Not consistent with, or not con- 

forming to, moral law ; opposed to or violating 
morality: now often, morally evil or impure; 
vicious, dissolute, ta. Non-moral. Sherlock. 
x. The same dissolute L temper of mind Butlbr. 
B. sb. An immoral lesson ; pi. bad morals ; 
also, an immoral person 1863. 

Hence Im mo Tally adv. in an 1. manner. Also 1 m- 
mo raliam, L practice 19x8 1 ImmoTalist, one who 
practises immorality t6gi. 

Immorality (imorre-llti). 1566. [f. prec. + 
-tty, after morality .] 1. Immoral quality, 
character, or conduct ; wickedness, viciousness. 
(Now often used spec, of sexual impurity.) 
a. An immoral act or practice ; a vice 1631. 

x. The educated Greeks.. had no horror of i. as 
such F koudb. b. Deceit and falsehood sire not re- 
garded bs immoralities in the eyes of Asiatics 1859. 

Immoralize, v. rare. 1734. [£ Immoral 
4- -ize.] trans. To render immoral. 
tlmmarigerouB, a. 1623. [f. Im- 2 4 - 

Morigeeous.] Unyielding; rebellious; un- 
civil -1732. Hence fImmorl*geroumnesa, un- 
complying obstinacy 1649. 

Immortal (im^-Jt&l). ME. [ad. L. im- 
mortalis (in pi. — the gods), f. im- (III- 9 ) + 
mortalis. Cf. F. immortel.] 

A. adj. x. Not mortal; not subject to death ; 
undying; Bring for ever, b. transf. Pertaining 
to immortal beings or immortality ; heavenly, 
divine 1535. 9. In wider sense : Everlasting, 

unfading, incorruptible 1630. h.spec.Qi fame, 
eta : Lasting through all time 15x4. 8* In 

hyperbolical use : Lasting, perpetual, constant 
1538; t colloa. excessive -1627. 

x. Lyko a Wng inmortal semede ache Chavcbb. 
Now vnto yv king eternal, L inuisible . . bahonour and 

f lory for euer & euer Tuna alb x Tim. i. 17. b. 1 bane 
mmoctall longings in me Ant. AC 4 v.u. *83. a. The 
race, where that immortall sarland is to be ran for 
Milt. b. Aires, Married to 1. verse Milt, t /. herb 
= I bimortbllk. g. 1 have made myself an L enemy 
by it Penrs. 

B. sb. i. An immortal being; one not subject 
to death. In pl„ a title for the gods of mytho- 
logy* 16 , . a. fig. a. In pi. a title for the 
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royal bodyguard of ancient Persia; also, for 
other troops 1803. A person, esp. an author, 

of enduring fame. Usu. in pi. 1882. 3. That 

which is immortal ; immortality 1841. 

s. Under yon great city fight no few Sprung from 
Immortals Cowpbr. 

Hence ImmoTtAlism, a doctrine of or belief in 
immortality. Immo’rtalist, one who believes in 
immortality. Imino'rtalJy adv. eternally; per* 
petually j eolloq. infinitely. 

Immortality (impjise'IIti). ME. [a. F. im- 
mortal HI, ad. L. immortalitatem .] i. The 
quality or condition of being immortal ; exemp- 
tion from death or annihilation; endless exis- 
tence; eternity; perpetuity, a. Enduring fame 
or remembrance 1535. 

1. Phr. Conditional i. : the theological doctrine that 
human i. is conditional upon faith in Christ. This 
mortall must put on immortalite Tindale i Cor. xv. 53. 
The Sadducecs denied.. the i. of the Soul Baxter. 
a. Shakspeare’s i. is secure 1866. 

Immortalization (im^italaiz^’Jan). 1603. 

[ 7 . next 4 -ATioN.] The action of immortaliz- 
ing, or fact of being immortalized. 
Immortalize (im^n&ldiz), v. 1566. [f. 

Immortal + -ize.] i. tram. To render im- 
mortal ; to exempt from death 1633 ; to per- 
petuate 1566 ; to confer enduring fame upon 
(the prevailing sense); also absol. 1589. 9. 

intr. To become immortal (rare) 1737. 

x. A genius.. who has immortalized Edinburgh, — 
Walter Scott Ld. Cockburn. Hence Immortallzer. 
|| Immortelle (impiteT, || Fr. tmmortgl). 1833. 
[ Kr. (short for fieur immortelle). ] A name for 
various composite flowers of papery texture 
(esp species of Helichrysum, Xeranthemum , 
etc.) which retain their colour after being dried; 
« Everlasting. 

Immortification (im^itifik^i’jan). i6a6. 
[ad. eccl.L. immortificatio ; see Im- 8 and 
Mortification. | Want of mortification ; a 
condition of the soul in which the passions are 
not mortified. 

flmmo'te, a. 1601. [ad. L. immotus. J Un- 
moved -1685. 

Immotile (imtfu-til, -ail), a. 187a. [f. Im-2 
4 Motile.] Not motile; incapable of move- 
ment. So Immo'tlve a. 1627. 

Immovable (im/rvkbT), a . (and sb.) ME. 
If. Im- 9 + Movable.] 

A. adj. x. lit. That cannot be moved physi- 

cally ; firmly fixed ; incapable of movement. 
Often loosely: Motionless, stationary, fixed. 
9 .fig. Not subject to change; unalterable, fixed 
ME.; steadfast, unyielding 1534 ; emotionless, 
impassive 1639, 3. Law . Not liable to be re- 

moved; permanent; opp. to movable 1449. 

z. I. as Statues 1662. a. Immovable feast : sec 
Feast sb. Resting immooveable in his counsels 1600. 
His features were 1. Dickens. 3. All commodities, 
Moveable and Immoveable Hobbes. 

B. sb. (Law.) A piece or article of property 
that is immovable (see A. 3); usu. in pi. Im- 
movable property, as land and things adherent 
thereto, as trees, buildings, servitudes 2588. 

Hence Immovabi'lity, Immo’vableness, i. 
quality or condition. Inuno’v&bly adv . in an 
i. manner (lit. and Jig.). 

Imniund (irnzrna), a. rare . i6ai. [ad. L. 
immundus . Cf. F. immonde.~\ Unclean, foul. 
+Immundi* city. 1530. [ad. obs. F. immondt- 
citl, irreg. f. immondice impurity, ad. L. im- 
munditia .] U ncleanness, impurity ; filthiness; 
in pi. impurities -1660. 

Immune (imia-n), a. ME. [ad. L. im mu- 
tt is exempt, L im- (Im- 8 ) 4 munis ready to 
serve, munus service, duty.] 1. Free (from 
some liability) ; exempt Obt. exc. fig. from 3. 
9. spec. Having immunity from poison, con- 
tagion, etc., esp. through inoculation, etc. 1881; 
serving to develop immunity 1902. 

Immunity (imiw nfti). ME. [ad. L. im- 
munitas, f. immunis Immune; see -ity, and 
cf. F. immunity . j Law. Exemption from a 

service, obligation, or duty; freedom from 
liability to taxation, Jurisdiction, etc. ; privilege 
granted to an individual or a corporation con- 
ferring particular exemptions. Also less 
strictly : Non-liability, privilege. Also with pi. 
a. spec, (Bccl.) Exemption of eccl. persons and 
things from secular or civil liabilities, burdens, 
or duties. Chiefly with an and pi. 1513. ts* 
Undue freedom, licence -1680. 4. Exemption 


from any usual liability, or from anything in- 
jurious 1592. 5. The condition of being im- 

mune; immunization; see Immune a. 2.1879. 

1. 1. from taxation without consent of parliament 
Hallam. a. The immunite. .of that sacred Sanctuarie 
More. 4. 1 . from Trouble Hale, from snakes 1894. 
5. The L of vipers from their own poison 1887. 

Immunize (rmiunaiz), v. 1899. [f. Im- 

mune 4 -ize.] irons. To render immune from 
poison or infection. Hence lmmuuisa*tion, 
immunizing or being immunized. 

Immure (imiO«\i), v. 1583. [ad. med.L. 
immurarc, f. im- (Im- M + mums wall. Cf. F. 
emmurer.~\ +X. trans, . To wall in, to surround 
with walls; to fortify -1746. 3. To enclose 

within walls; to imprison ; to confine as in a 
prison 1588. Also transf and Jig. (now rare). 
3. To build into a wall ; to entomb in a wall. 
Also transf 1675. 

x. An Altar, .immured by a Square Wall 1608. a. 
Immur'd (in the Fleet) Howell, in the walls of u 
cloister 1791. fig. Loue..Liue-i not alone ctnured in 
the braine Shaks. red. To i. himself .in a German 
University 1826. Hence flmmuxe sb. something 
that immures; a wall Shaks. Immu'rement, im- 
prisonment, confinement. 

Iinmu'aical, a. Now rare. 1626. [Im- 2 ] 
Not musical or harmonious. 

Immutable (imi/rtabT), a. ME. [ad. L. 
immutabilis ; sec Im- 8 . | Not mutable; not 
subject to or susceptible of change; unalterable, 
b. techn. Invariable; used e.g. of the markings 
of a species 1621. 

We speak of eternal and i. justice Jowktt. Hence 
Immutability, Immu'tableness. Immu’tably 
adv. 

Immutate (rmii/t/t), a. rare. 1788. [ad. 
L. immutatus , f. im- (Im- 2 ) -t- tnutalus. J Un- 
changed. So flmmu’te a. 1639. 
flmmuta-tion. 1540. [ad. L. immuta - 
tiotiem ; sec next.] Mutation, change, altera- 
tion, transformation -1704. | 

flmmU'te, v. 1613. [ad. L. immutare , f. 
im- (Im- 1 ) 4 mutare.'] trans. To produce a 
change in; to alter, transform -1661. 

Imp (imp), sb. [OE. itnpa (or ? impe), U. 
impan , related to impian to Imp; see neB] 
ti. A young shoot; a sapling; a sucker, sB, 
scion -1672. t a. A graft -1706. 3. Scion (e^. 

of a noble house) ; offspring, child (usu. male). 
Obs. since 17th c. f exc. as a literary archaism, 
or as in 5. ME. b. «= * Child * (fig. and 
transf). Obs. or arch. ME. 4. spec. A child 
of the devil or of hell 1526; hence, a little devil 
or demon, an evil spirit 1584. 5. A mischievous 

child; a young urchin; often used playfully 
1642. t6 . A youth ; fellow, lad, boy -1889. 

7. A piece added on, to eke out, lengthen out, 
or enlarge something; e.g. tan additional tag 
to a bell- rope; an addition to a beehive to in- 
crease its height (dial.)’, a length of twisted 
hair in a fishing-line (dial ) 1595. 

3. Prince Edward, that goodly ympe Hah. b. 
Art thou-, that Impe of Glory? Quarles. 4. The 
Devil's Impe the Pope 2648. A scoffing man. .shows 
more of the i. than of the angel Carlyle. Small i. of 
blackness, off at once Locker To Printer's Devil. 
5. I was.. an incorrigibly idle i. Scott. 

Imp (imp), v. [OE. impian (rare) — 
OHG. imp/Sn (G. imp fen), ? ult. from Gr. 
ifstphuvi) ti. trans. To graft, engraft -x68i. 
3. transf. and Jig. To engraft, implant ; to in- 
lay, set or fix in (arch.) ME. 3. Falconry. To 
engraft feathers in a damaged wing, so as to 
restore or improve the powers of flight; hence, 
allusively 1477. 4. To extend, lengthen, en- 

large, add to; to eke out ; to repair; to add on 
a piece to 1592. 

a. They were imped in the wicked family of Ahab 
Taarr. 3. Ymping a fetber to make me five Lyly. 
Phr. To i. the wings of to strengthen the night of; 
Their Buzzard -wings, imp'd with our Eagles Plumes 
Drayton. If I imp my wing on thine, Affliction shall 
advance the flight in me Geo. Herbert. a Imp'd with 
Wings, The Grubs proceed to Bees with pointed 
Stings Dryden. 4. To i. out unavoidable defects 
with [etc.] Clarendon. 

Imp. Abhrev. of imferator, imperial f im- 
primatur, etc. 

tlmpa*cable, a. 1571. [f. Im- 2 + L. pacare 
4- -able.] That cannot be appeased; implac- 
able —1602. Hence flmpacabi'lity. 

Impack (imp*'k), v. rare. 1590. [f. Im- * 

4 Pack v.] trans. To pack in ; to press 


closely together into a mass. Hence Impa'cfe 
ment, impacking or being im packed. 

Impact (i'xnpsekt), sb. 1781. [ad. L. type 
* impactus , f. ppl. stem of impingere.] The 
act of impinging; the striking of one body 
against another ; collision. Chiefly in Dyna- 
mics, in reference to momentum. Also fig. 

The i. of the vibration:, of the luminous ether on the 
retina Huxlev. Jig. The i. of baibanan conquest 
Stubbs. 

1 1mpa-ct, ppl. a. 1563. [ad. L. impactus , 
impingere. J =* Impacted. Const, as pple. or 
adj. --1652. 

Impact (impse*kt\ v. 1601. [orig.and usu. 
in pa. pple. impacted, 1. L. impactus 4 -el> 1 ; 
the vb. is from this.] 1, trans . To press closely 
into or in something ; to fix firmly in ; to pack 
in. 2. To stamp or impress (on something). 
Gale. 3. To make impact with 19x6. 
Impa-cted, ppl. a. 1683. [See piec.] 
I'ressed closely in, firmly fixed. 

Impaction (im pee k fan). 1739. [ad. L. im- 
pactioneml ] T he action of becoming, or con - 
dition of being, impacted or firmly fixed in. 
So Impa*ctment. 

Impaint (imp^-nt), v. 1596. [f. Im-* 4 

Paint v.\ trans. To paint upon something, 
depict. 1 Hen. IV, v. i. 80. 

Impair vimpe-u), sb 1 Obs. or arch. 1568. 
[f. Impair v/j An actof impairing; the being 
impaired ; impairment. 

I-mpair, a. (ami sb.-). 1606. [Cf. F. im- 

pair unequal.] ti. (r) * Unsuitable’ (T.). un- 
fit ; inferior. (But the reading is disputed.) 
Tr . Cr. iv. v. 103. 9. Not paired , odd 1839. 
b. sb. An unpaired or odd one 1880. 

Impair (impe®j), v. [ME. empaire , etn- 
peire, a. OF. empeirer to make worse : — L 
type *imfieiorare , f. ttn- (Im- 1 ) + prior. Refasli. 
after L. in 15th c.] 1. trans. To make worse, 

less valuable, or weaker; to lessen injuriously ; 
to damage, injure. 9. tntr. (for ref.) To grow 
or become worse ; to suffer injury or loss ; to 
deteriorate M E. 

*. It never wastes nor empairs an F. state Fuller. 
Truth No >ears i. Young. a. Flesh may empaire.. 
but reason can repaire Spenser. Hence Impair- 
able o. (rare) that can be impaired. ImpaVrer. 
Impairment, the action of impairing ; trie being 
impaired; deterioration ME. 

Impalace (impaeTes), v. 1611. [Im-*.] 

trans. To place or install in a palace, 
flmpa datable, a. rare. 1787. [Im- 2 .] 

Not palatable -1814. 

Impale (imptfT), v. 1530. Also ]em-. [a. 
F. empaler , ad. med.l>. impalare, f. im- (Im- 1 ) 4 
palus stake. J 1 . tran t. To enclose w i th pales or 
stakes; to surround with a palisade; to fence 
in. Also transf. and Jig. Now rare. +b. 
Mil. To enclose or surround (troops) for de- 
fence, as with other troops, or with wagons, 
etc. (Iiupiop., To set in array.) -1670. 9. 

To surround for adornment; to encircle, as 
with a crown or garland; to border, edge. Obs. 
or arch. 1553. 3. Her, To marshal (two coats 

of arms) side by side on one shield, divided 
palewise 1605. tb. Jig. To place side by side 
-1659. 4* To thrust a pointed stake through 

the body of; to fix upon a stake thrust up 
through the body 1613 Also transf. 

x. Their country goeth under the tear me of The 
English Pale , because the first Englishmen, .did em- 
pale for themselves certaine limits in the East part of 
the Hand Camden's Brit. 11. 73 (Ireland). D. The 
Legionaries stood. . impal'd with light armed Milton. 
3. b. The Admission of St. Patrick.. to be match'd 
and impaled with the Blessed Virgin in the Honour 
thereof Fullkh. 4. Let them. .be. .empal’d and left 
To writhe at leisure round the bloody stake Addison. 
transf. The falcon often impales himself on the long 
and sharp beak [of the heron] 1807. 

Impalement (imp£Tmgnt). 1598. Also 

fern*, [a. F .empalement, f. empaler\ see -MENT.] 
1. The action of enclosing with pales ; concr. an 
enclosing fence or palisade i6ix. Also transf 
and fig. fa. Bot. Applied to the calyx, and, in 
composite flowers, to the involucre -1799. 3. 

Her . The marshalling of two coats of arms side 
by side on one shield divided palewise ; the arms 
so marshalled 1774. 4. The torture or punish- 
ment of impaling (see Impale v. 4) 163a 5. 

The act or fact of being impaled upon the 
spikes of a gate, etc. 1887. 


: (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cut), f (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ev*r). ai (J, eye). 0 (Fr. e&u de vie), i (sit). 1 (Psych*). 9 (wh*t). p (get)* 
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■flmpader. 1671. [f. Impale v . + -er 1.] 
Applied by Grew to each of the calyx-leaves or 
sefM.ls of a single flower, and the br.icts of a 
composite. 

flmp llid, v. rare . [f. Im- 1 + Pallid.] 
tram. To render pallid or pale. Feltham. 
Impalm (impa*m)j v. rare. i6ix. [f. Im- 1 
4 * Palm sb. 1 trans . To take or grasp in the 
palm of the nand ; also fig. I 

tlmpadmed, a . [f. Im- 1 + palmed \ repr. 

L. palmatusA Embroidered with palm- 
branches : said of the tunica worn by Roman 
generals in their triumphal processions. Fel- 

TIIAM. 

Impalpable (impee-lpabT), a. 1509. [a. 

K.; see Im - 8 and Palpable.] 1. Incapable of 
being felt; imperceptible to the touch; intangi- 
ble. Said of things immaterial; also, of very 
fine powder, in which no grit is felt. 9. fig. 
Not (readily) apprehensible by the mind ; pro- 
ducing no definite impression ; ' intangible ’ 
*774- 

1. A thing 1 ., A shadow Cowpkh. An i. transparent 
gas 1873. a. The almost i. beauties of style and ex* 

I tression 1838. Hence Impalpability, i. quality, 

mpa’lpably adv. 

Impalsy (imp£*lzi), v. 1750. [f. Im- 1 + 

Palsy sb. J To affect with or as with palsy, to 
paralyse. 

tmpaludism (impse*li»diz’m). 1881. [f. 

lM- 1 + L. pains , paludem marsh + -I.SM. 1 The 
general morbid state occurring in inhabitants 
of marshy districts. 

Impanate (impA-iuft, 1-mpan/t), ppl. a. 
1550. [ad. med.L, impanatus; see Impank.] 
Contained orembodied in bread; see Impana- 
TION. So Impanate v. (rare), to embody in 
bread. 

Impanation ( imp&nA-Jan). 1548. [ad. 
med.L. impanationem , f. impanare\ see Im- 
pane.] In Eucharistic theory: A local pre- 
sence or inclusion of the body of Christ in the 
bread after consecration : one of the modifica- 
ti ins of the doctrine of the real presence. 
Impanator (i-mpanAtai). 1855. [ad. med. 
L. impanatorem, f. imp an a re (see next),] One 
who holds the doctrine of impanation. 
flmpane, v. 1547. [ad. med.L. impanare , 
f. im- (Im- 1 ) + pants bread.] trans. To em- 
body in bread ; see Impanation -1548. 

Impa nel, impannel, v. 1514. Var. of 
Empanel 7/. 

Imparadise, em- (impxT&dais, cm-), v. 
1586 [See lM - 1 and Pakadise.] x. trans. 
To place in, or as in, Paradise; to transport, 
ravish 1593. a. To make a paradise of (a 
place or state). 

v. lmparadis’t in one anotherf aims Milt. 

flmparalleled (imprvraield), a. 1604. [f. 
Im- 8 + paralleled .] Witnout parallel, match- 
less -1680. 

+Impa*rdonable, a. 1523. [Im- 2 ] Not to 
be pardoned, unpardonable -1797. Hence 
*|-ImpaTdonably adv. 

Imparidigitate(impx:ridi*d3ii/t), a . 1864. 
|f. L. impart Digitate.] '/.ool. Haying an 
odd number of fingers or toes on each limb; 
penssodactyl. 

Imparipinnate (-pi-nA), a. Also -pennate. 
1847. [ad. mod.L. impar ipinnat us (Linn.); 
cL prec. and Pinnate.] hot . Pinnate (as a 
leaf) with an odd terminal leaflet. 
Imparisyllabic (impjc:rLilu*bik),<*. 1730. 
[f. L. impar + Syllabic.] Gram . Applied to 
Greek and Latin nouns which have not the same 
number of syllables in all the cases: e g. nom. 
lapis, gen. lapidis', etc. Also t-ical 1671. 
imparity (imparrlti). Now rare or Ohs. 
1563. [ad. late L. imfaritas\ see Im- 9 and 
Parity.] i. - Disparity i. ta. - Dis- 
parity a. -1687. +3. Of numbers: The 

quality of not being divisible into two equal (in- 
tegral) parts; unevenness; an uneven or odd 
number -1659. 

s. That there might be no impariiie nor inequality 
at all among his citiaens Holland, 3. By two and 
three, the first parity and i. Sia T. Bbownx. 

Impark (imp&Mk), v. Also tern-. ME. 
[a. AF. enparker \ OF. emparquer, f, em- (Im- 1 ) 
+ pare Park.] x. trans. To enclose in a 
park, as beasts of the chase ; hence gen . to 

6 (Ger. Kfln). 3 (Fr. p eu). ti (Ger. Mwller) 


confine, shut up, a. To enclose (land) for a I 
park 1535. 

1. Iheir Deer are no where imparked 1665. Hence 
Imparka*tion, enclosure of land for a park (also 
gen . ). 

Imparl (impa-.il), v. Also em-. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1461. [a. obs. F. emparler to speak, 

plead.] ti. intr. To speak together, or with 
another, upon a matter ; to parley -1600. a. 
Law. 1 To have license to settle a litigation 
amicably ; to obtain delay by adjustment 1 
(Wharton). Obs. in practice ; see next, a. 
1461. fa. trans. To talk over (rare) -1805. 
Imparlance (impaul&ns). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1579. [a. AF. *emparlaunce\ see prec. and 

-ance. J ti. Conference, discussion, parleying 
>1828. a. Law. An extension of time to put 
in a response in pleading a case, on the (real 
or fictitious) ground of adesire to negotiate for j 
an amicable settlement; a continuance of the 
case to another day; a petition lor, or leave 
granted for, such delay. (Abolished in 1853.) 
Also Ay. 

a. But with rejoinder* and replies. Demur, i., and 
essoign, The parties ne’er could issue join Swift. 

Imparsonee (impajsdnr), a. 1607. [f. 

med.L. impersonate, f. im- (Im- j ) + persona 
Parson ; see -ee 1 .1 Eccl. Law. In phr. 
Parson imparsonee, a clergyman duly presented, 
instituted, and inducted into a parsonage or 
rectory. 

Impart (impavxt), v. 1471. [a. OF. em-, 

impartir , ad. L. impartire (usu. impert-) to 
share, f. im- (Im- 1 ) + partire to PART.] X. 
trans. To give a part or share of; to make 
another a partaker of; to bestow, communicate. 
(Usu, (now only) with immaterial object.) Also 
absol. 14 77. 9. To communicate as knowledge 

or information; to make known, tell, relate 
(arch.) 1547. -fb. refi. To make known one’s 
mind -1653. +3. T o give a share of to each of 

several persons; to distribute -1601. +4. To 

have or get a share of ; to partake -1655. fb. 
tntr. To partake m -1613. 

1. Thee stars imparted no light 1583. ah sol. He 
that hath two coats, let him i. to him that hath none 
Luke iii. xx. a. When 1 did first i. my loue to you 
SifeKS. b. Imparting himself equally to all Men 
Clarendon. Hence Impa’rtance (rare*, not on L. 
analogies), Imparta'tion, the action of imparting ; 
communication. Impa*Tter, one who or that which 
imparls. 

Impartial (impaMpd), a. 1593. [Im- 2 .] i. 
Not partial ; not favouring one more than 
another; unprejudiced, unbiased, fair, just, 
equitable, t a * Not fragmentary; entire, com- 
plete (rare) 1716. H3. Misused for partial. 

Rom . Pul. Qo. I, L 1856. 

1. An i. Conscience Sotnif, Sovereign Junius Lett., 
tribunal 1838. a. An I. and universal Obedience 
Black all. Hence Imp&Ttialist (rare), one who pro- 
fesses impartiality. Imp&'rtialdy -ness ( rare). 
Impartiality (impajfi,ae*liti). 161 x. [f. 
prec. + -ITY.1 x. The quality of being im- 
partial; freedom from prejudice or bias; fair- 
ness. ta. Completeness. Black ALL. 
x. I. to children Fielding. A tone of historic L 1836. 

Impartible (impa-itib’]), a. 1 (j 3.) 1398. 

[ad. late L. impartibilis; see Im- 2 and Parti- 
ble.] 1. Incapable of being parted or divided ; 
not subject to partition; indivisible. Now 
chiefly legal, a. sb. Something that is indivisi- 
ble 1788, 

x. The question. .whether the estate., was. partible 
or L 1890. Hence lmpaxtibi’lity i. quality 1656. 
Impa-rtibly adv. 2631, 

■[Impartible, a. 2 rare. 1631. [f. L .impar- 
iiri ; see -ible.] Capable of being imparted. 
Hence Impartibility *, communicability. 
Impaxticipable (irapfuti-sipabT), a. (sb.) 
1789. [lM- a ,J x. Incapable of being partici- 
pated or shared. a. sb. An impar ticipable 
thing 1789. 

Impertinent (impfi-jtmgut). 1602. [f. Im- 
part v. + -MENT. ] The fact of imparting, or 
that which is imparted ; communication ; a 
communication. 

It beckons you to go away withit, As if it some L 
did desire To you alone Haml. u iv, 59. 

Impassable (impa-sib’l), a. 1568. [Im-*.] 
x. That cannot be passed along, through, or 
across. ta. That cannot pass (away or 
through) -183a. 3. That cannot be made to 

pass (rare ) 1865. 

. ii (Fr. dune). 3 (c#rl). e (€•) (thm). < 


x. 1 . Woods Dampier, bounds 1844. 1 To make 

half-sovereigns practically i. 1687. Hence Im- 

S &atabi'lity, Impa'ssableneas, L quality or con* 
ition. Impassably adv. 

|| Impasse ($iipa*s, impers). 1851. [F., f. 
im- (Im- 2 ) + stem of passer J A road or way 
having no outlet; a blind alley, * cul-de-sac . 
Also jig. 

Impassible (impse-sibT), 0. ME. [a. F. ; 
see Im-* and Passible.] x. Incapable of 
suffering; not subject to pain, a. Incapable of 
suffering injury or detriment 1491. 3. Incapa- 

ble of feeling or emotion; impassive, insensible, 
unimprcssible 1592. *[4. Insufferable (rare) 

-r66c. 

x. That l state, where all tears shall be wiped from 
our eyes 1667. a. I. as air Bailey. 3 He was L be- 
fore victory, before danger, before defeat Thackeray. 
Hence Impassibility, Impa-ssibleness, the 
quality of being i. Impa*ssibly adv. 

Impassion (impse-Jan), v. Also fern-. 
1591. [ad. It. impassionare , £ im- (Im- 1 ) + 
passione Passion.] trans . To fill or inflame 
with passion ; to excite deeply or strongly. 
Also absol. Hence Iropa'asion&ble a. easily 
roused to passion. (Diets.) 

Impassfonate (impse /anA), n.l Now rare. 
1590. [ad. It. impassionato ; see prec, J “ Im- 
passioned. Hence Impa*ssionately adv. 
Impassion&te, a. 2 Now ; are. x6ax. [f. 
Im- * 4- Passiona'ie. ) Free from passion | 
dispassionate. 

Impassionate (imp® jan^t), v. 1639. [f. 

I M PASSION ATE a. 1 ', tee -ATE 8 .] 1. trans. — 

Impassion 1641. ta. intr. To be or become 
impassioned -1646. 

Impassioned (unpsrjond), ppl. a. Also 
fern-. 1603. |f. Impassion v. + -bd 1 .] Filled 
or inflamed with passion ; deeply moved ; 
passionate, ardent. 

The Tempter all impasMond thus began Milt. P.L* 
ix. 678. Hence lmpa*8ttioned-ly adv., -neas. 
Impassive (impse si v), a. 1667. [Im- 2 .] 
1. -= Impassible i. 9. Naturally without 
sensation; not susceptible of physical impres- 
sion or injury, invulnerable 1687; insensible, 
unconscious 1848. 3. Deficient in, or void of, 

mental feeling or emotion; unimpressionable, 
apathetic; also, in good sense, imperturbable, 
serene 1699. 4. Intolerable (rare) 1828. 

1. Milt. P. L. vi. 455. a. On the i. Ice the 
lightnings play Pope. 3. An attitude of i. reserve 
Froudk. Hence Impassively adv. 1828, -neas 
1648. Impaa»i*vity 1794. 

Impastation (impsest/' Jon). 1727. [f. 

next.] The formation of a paste; bXso concr. a 
sort of mason’s-work, made of stucco, or stono 
ground small, and wrought up again in manner 
ot a paste. 

Impaste (impost), v. 1548. [ad. It. im- 
post are, f. im- (Im- l ) + pasta Paste. Cf. F. 
empdteri] x. trans . To enclose in or encrust 
with or as with a paste. n. To make into a 
paste or crust 1576. 3. Painting. To paint 

by laying on colour thickly 1727. 

sl Haml. 11. ii. 481. 3. Heavily impasted pictures 

1865. 

||ImpastO (impcrsb?). 1784. [It., f. impo- 

st are (see prec.).] Painting. T he laying on of 
colour thickly;- impasting, as a characteristic 
of style; see prec. 3. Also attrib . 
at /rib. It is impossible to clean i, work x88ow 

flmpa-sture, v. i6ia. [f. Im- 1 + Pasture 
sb.'] x. it on s. To place in a pasture; to turn 
out to graze -*1614, 9. To enclose for pasture. 

Blithe. 

flmpa-tible, a. 1541. [ad. L . impatibilis 9 
f. im - (Im- 8 ) + patibilis, f. pati to suffer.] 1. «■ 
Impassible i, a. a. Intolerable *1659. 

1. The Devil, .is a Spirit, and so i. of materiall Fire 
Fuller. 

Impatience (impA-Rbs). ME. [a. OF. im- 

facience, -patience , aa. L. impatient ia , f. im- 
(Im- 8 ) + patient ia; see -ENCK.1 The fact or 
quality of being impatient. 1. want of endu- 
rance; failure to bear suffering, annoyance, etc. 
with equanimity; irascibility. Often with of, 
or inf. 9. tsp. Intolerance of delay; restless- 
ness of desire or expectation; restless eagerness 
X5® 2 * 

x. [Thou] makest fortune wroth and Aspere by 
thine in-padence Chauckb. I. of cold and wet Top- 
sell, of contradiction DTsrakli. a. I wait with i 

' (A) (r«n). I (Fr, foire). 5 (fxir, fern, rorth). 
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for . . your return xyxe. So flffipatUncy (asp. a s a 
quality or disposition). 

Impatient ( impel *p?nt), a. (sb.) ME. [a. 
OF. impacient, impatient , ad. L. impatient rm, 
f. im- (Im- *) and fati .] i. Not patient; not 
bearing or enduring (pain, eta) with com- 
posure ; easily provoked. Also transf of 
action or speech : Indicating impatience. Often 
with of, inf, or dependent clause' a. That does 
not willingly endure delay; restless in desire or 
expectation. Const, for, or inf. 1588. b. 
transf and fig. Characterized by, or attended 
with, impatience of delay 1703. +3. * Not to 

be borne' (J.) -1646. 4. sb. An impatient 

person 1 50a. 

t. An L Spirit is never without Woe Stkxlk. I. of 
advice Stkelr, of heat 1893. a. I. for the day Pops. 
transf. This one i. Minute 1703. 3. Srtcwm F. Q. 11. i. 
44. Hence Impa'Uently adv., t»aess (rare). 
tlmpa tronize, v. 1577. [a. F. impatroni- 
ser to make master of, f. patron , L. patronus ; 
see Im- 1 .] i. trans. To put in possession of, 
usu. reft. -1661. b. transf. To take possession 
of -1799. 8 ’ P* tlr(>n i ze 1629. 

1. To 1. themselves of many Cities and Strongholds 
1681. Hence flmpa tronlza'tion, absolute seigniory 
or possession 1 the act of impatronuing. 

Impave (imp#i*v), v. rare. 1833. [Im-*.] 
To pave in; to set in a pavement. 

Impaved with rude fidelity Of act* Mosaic Words w. 
Impavid (impae vid), a. rare . 1857. [ad. 
T .. impavidus. ] Fearless, undaunted. Hence 
Ixnpa'vidly adv. 

Impawn (impg-n), v. 1596. [f. Im - 1 + 

Pawn v. or sb.'] 1. trans. To put in pawn; to 

pledge. Also Jig. a. fig. To risk the safety of 
1613. 

ii Impayable (imp/i’Ab'I, Fr. fnpfyabl’), a. 
ME. | a. F. f i. im - (Im* 8 ) + payer. Now often 
treated as Fr.] f*. Unappeasable. Hampole. 
9. That cannot be paid or discharged 1797. 

|| 3. Beyond price. b. colloq. ' Beyond any- 
thing ' 1818. 

3. The cheese, the fruits, the salad . . were impayables 
Scott. 

Impeach (imprtj), v. [ME. em-,enpechcn , 
later empesche, a. OF. empechier , empescher , 
mod.F. emptcher \ — laLc L. impedicare, f. im- 
(Im- 1 ) + pedica fetter, f. pcs, fedem foot In 
senses 4 and 5 repr. L. impetere. Cf. Impeach- 
ment.] tx. trans. To impede, hinder, prevent 
-1690. fa. To hinder the action, progress, 
or well-being of; to affect prejudicially; to 
hurt, endamage, impair -1691. 3. To chal- 

lenge, call in question, attack; to discredit, 
disparage 1590. 4. gen . To bring a charge 
against; to accuse of charge with ME.; to 
’ peach ' upon 16x7 ; to find fault with, to cen- 
sure 1813. 5. spec. To accuse of treason or 

other high crim ; or misdemeanour fusu. against 
the state) before a competent tribunal 1568. 
Also applied transf. to analogous judicial pro- 
cesses 1734. 

s. A Ditch.. to i. the Assaults of an Enemy 1690. 
3 To i. one's credit 1600, a genet al rule Fielding, a 
contract Blackstone. 4. Nothing.. that might i. me 
either with error or vntrueth 1590. 3. Latimer was 

impeached and accused by the voice of the Commons 
1863. Hence lmpea*ch sb. fhindrance, impediment 
155*; fdetriment 15751 challenge, impeachment 1590. 
Impea'Chable a. capable of being impeached ; liable 
to impeachment ; chargeable 1503. Impea*cher, one 
who impeaches 155a. 

Impeachment (imprtJmSnt). ME. [a. OF. 

empeehement, empeschement, mod. empt dement; 
see prec. and -ment.] The action of impeach 
ing. fi. Hindrance, obstruction; impediment 
-1 674. ta. Detriment -1648. 3. A calling in 

question or discrediting ; disparagement 1478. 
4. Accusation, charge. Obs. exc. in the soft i. 
ME. 5. The accusation and prosecution of a 
person for treason or other high crime or mis- 
demeanour before a competent tribunal; in 
Great Britain ' the judicial process by which 
any man, from tho rank of a peer downwards, 
may be tried before the House of Lords at the 
instance of the House of Commons ’; in U.S., 
a similar process in which the accusers are the 
House of Representatives and the court is the 
Senate 164a 

s. Boris., without i now ascended the throne Milt. 
3. Without an L to their honour 1658. 4. A consider- 
able 1. of heresy 1865. Phr. Without impeachment 
of matte (m law L. absque impetitione vastfii 'a 
reservation frequently made to a tenant for life, that 

m (nun), c (post), cm (1 oud). v {cut), f ( 
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no man shall pro ce ed against him for waste com- 
mitted ’ (Wharton). 5. The articles of Strafford's i. 

H ALLAN. 

Im pearl (irap 5 *il), v. 1586. [ad. F. em* 
perler ; see Im- 1 and Pearl. ] x. trans . To 

deck with or as with pearls 1591. a. To make 
pearly or pearl-like 1039. 3. To form into 

pearl- like drops 1586. 

s. The flowry Meads, lmpearl'd with tears Sylvkstco. 
3. Dew-drops, which the Sun I m pearls on every leaf 
and every flouer Milt. P. L. v. 747. 

Impeccable (impe'kab’l), a. (sb.) 1531. 

[ad. late L. impeccability , f. im- (Im- v ) ypcccare ; 
see -blr.] x. Of persons: Not liable to sin; 
exempt from the possibility of doing wrong. 9. 
Of things : Faultless, unerring 1620. 3. sb, 

One who is impeccable 1748. 

x. The Pope Is not only infallible, but also 1 . 1670. 
Hence impeccability, the quality or ch.iracter of 
being L ImpO'CCably m*iv. without liability to sin. 

Impeccancy (imi>e*kansL). 1614. [ml. 
eccl. L. impeccantia*, see -ANCV. ] Sinlessness; 
inerrancy. 

Impeccant (impe*k&nt), a. 1763. [f. Im- 2 
+ L. peccans , peccantem .] Not sinning; un- 
erring. 

Impectinate (impe’ktiurt), a. [Im- 2 .] 
Entom . Not pectinate; not comb-toothed: 
said of antennee, etc. (Recent Diets.) 
Impecunious (imp/kifinias)> a. 1596. [f. 
Im- 1 + Fecunious .1 Having no money, 
penniless; in want of money. 

A poore i creature Nash*. var. Impecumlary. 
Hence Impecunlo'aity, lack of money 1 penniiess- 

Knpedance (impPdEns). 1886. [f. Impede 
V . + -ANCE.] F.leetr. The ratio of the root 
mean square voltage applied to an electric 
circuit to the current flowing in the circuit 
Impede (impf-d), v. 1605. [ad. L- impe- 
dire , f. im- (Im- , ) + pes, ped- foot.] trans. To 
obstruct in progress or action ; to hinder ; to 
stand in the way of. 

My load, light as it was, impeded me Tyndall. 
Hence tlmpe'dible a. that can be impeded or hin- 
dered. 

Impedient (iraprdignt), a. (sb.) 1596. 

1 ad. L. impedientem\ see prec.] x. Obstruc- 
tive, hindering. 9. sb. [sc. agent ] x 66 i. 
Impediment (impediment), sb. ME. [ad. 
L. tmpedimentum hindrance, pi. -ment a bag- 
gage, f. impedire to Impede.] x. The fact of 
impeding or condition of being impeded ; concr. 
something that impedes; a hindrance, an ob- 
struction. 9 . *f*A (physical) defect --1657 ; esf. 
a stammer or stutter 1494. 3. (Chiefly pi.) 

Baggage, esp. of an army; Impedimenta 
1 S40. 4. The impedited condition of a planet ; 

see Impedite v. 9. 18x9. 

x. Thus farre. . Haue we march! on without 1 . Shaks. 
Hence tlmpe'diment v. to obstruct. Impedi- 
mental a. obstructive j impeditive. 

|| Impedimenta (impedimcntX), sb.pl. 1600. 
[L. ; see prec.] Things which encumber pro- 
gress ; baggage ; travelling equipment (of an 
army, etc ). 

iT-mpedlt e,ppl. cl 1544. [ad. L. impeditus .] 
Impeded, obstructed, hindered; having an im- 
pediment. Astrol.i see Impedite v. a. -x6 71. 
Impedite (rmp/dait), v. Now rare or Obs. 
1535. L f - L- impedit -, ppl, stem of impedire. 1 
1. = Impede i. a. Astrol. Said of a planet 
when its influence is hindered by the position 
of another 1647. So tImpedi*tion» hindering ; 
being hindered. Impe*ditlve a. of the nature 
of an impediment; obstructive. 

Impel (imped), v. X490. [ad. L. impeller e, 
f. im- (Im- 1 ) ypellere to drive.] x. trans. To 
drive, force, or constrain (a person) to some 
action, or to do something; to urge on, incite. 
9. lit. To drive or cause to move onward ; to 
impart motion to; to propel x6rx. 

x. Human nature will i. him to seek pleasure instead 
of virtue Towett. a 7 he heart .. impels the blood 
through the arteries Bkddocs. Hence Impe*ller f 
one who, or that which, impels. 

Impellent (impe*l€nt). 1620. Tad. L. im* 
pellentem\ see prec.] a. adj. That Impels; im- 
pelling. b. sb. A thing which Impels 1644. 
flmpem, v. 1697. [T. Im- 1 + Pen ore?.*] 
trans. To shut up in a pen or fold -i66x. 

Hence tlmpe*nt pa. pplt. 1633, 
flmpemd, v. 1 i486, [ad. L. impendfre, f. 

Fr. ch/f). 9 (every ai (/, eye). $ (Fr. eau di 
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im* (Im- 1 ) -r pen dirt to weigh, pay out.] tram* 
To pay; to expend ; to apply (money); to bestow 
-1690. 

Impend (impemd), vfi 1599. [ad. L. im* 
ptndire , £ gas- (Im- 1 ) + pendire to bang.] x. 
intr. To bang or be suspended (owe/) 17B0. 
9. transf. andyf/. Of evil or danger ; To hang 
threateningly (over) as about to fall 1599. 3- 

Hence gen . To be about to happen; to be im- 
minent X674. 4. trans . To overhang, hover 

over (ran). 1659. 

a. Barbarism is ever impending over the civilized 
world J. H. Newman. 3. A war which was.. im- 
pending Thwlwai l. 

Impendent (impendent), a. Now rare . 
1592. [ad. L. imptndentem ; see prec.] x. 
Overhanging x6xx. 9. Imminent; near at 
hand. 

a. If. . 1 . horrors, threntning hideous fall One day 
u}ion our heads Milt. It*. L. 11. 177. So Impending 
Ppl. a. Hence Impendence, imminence. Im* 
pe*ndency, imminent or threatening character! aa 
imp nding circumstance. 

Impenetrability (impe-nftr&brllti). 1665. 
[f. next; see -ITY.J 1. The quality or condi- 
tion of being impenetrable; inscrutability; un- 
fathomablem ss ; * unsusceptibility of intellectual 
impression' (J.) 1706. 9. Nat. Philos . That 

property of matter in virtue of which two bodies 
cannot occupy the same place at the same 
time 1665. 

Impenetrable (impe*nftifib’l), a. 1460. 
[a. K, ad. L. impenetrabilis ; see !m- 8 end 
Penetrable.] i. That cannot be penetrated 
or pierced; impossible to get into or through. 
Const, to, by. 9. transf. and fig. In si ru tabic; 
unfathomable X5tx. 3. Impervious to intellec- 
tual or moral influences, impressions, or ideas 
1596. 4. Nat. Philos. Possessing impenetra- 

bility (see prec. 2) 16 66. 

s. Woods L To Starr or Sun-light Milt. P.L. ix. 
1086. I. mist Words w. au An i. secret Lingakd, 
countenance 1B00. 3. It is the most i. curre That 

euer kept with men Shaks. Hence Ixnpe*xxetrable- 
nees, impenetrability. Impenetrably adv. 

Impenetrate, v. 1859. [Im- 1 .] trans. To 
penetrate intimately. 

Impenitence (impe’nitens). 1694. [ad. 
late L. impnnitentia ; see -EN'CE. ] The fact 
or condition of being impenitent ; want of 
repentance; hardness of heart ; obduracy. 

Denouncing wrauth to come On thir i. Milt. P. L. 
xi. 816. So Impe*nltency r the quality or state of 
being impenitent. 

Impenitent (impe-nitgnt). 1539. [ad. L. 
impxnitentem , f. im- (Im- ) + pxnitcns Peni- 
tent.] A. adj. Not penitent ; having no con- 
trition or sorrow for sin ; unrepentant, obdurate. 

After thy hardnesse, and L heart N.T. (Rhem.) Rom. 
it 5. I. Criminals and Malefactors Stxklk Hence 
lizn>e*nitently adv. 

B. sb. An impenitent pemon 1539. 
tlmpe*nitible, a. 1614. ( f. 1 m- 2 -l stem of 
L. px nit ere + -ible.] Incapable of repentance 

-1637. 

Impennate (impe iWt), a. and sb. 1849. [f. 
Im-* + Pennate.] a. adj. Featherless, wing- 
less ; spec, applied to the Impetmti, certain swim- 
ming birds which hAve small wings covered 
with scale-like feathers, as the penguins. b. 
r b. A bird of this kind. 

tImpe*nnoo8 9 a. [f. Im- 2 + L. perma + 
-ous.] Wingless. Sir T. Browne. 
Impeople (imprp’l) v var. of Empbople. 
temperance, [f. L. imptranl -, imperare; 
see -ance.] Commandingness. Chapman. 
.So tl*mpernat a. commanding, ruling 16x7. 

1 I*mperate, ppl. a. 1470, fad. L. impera- 
tus, imperare .] a. as pa. pple. commanded, 
ruled >1677. b. as adj, * Commanded ' sc. by 
the will ; opp. to Elicit o.v. -1710. 

b. AU the actions elicite nr i , wmcb a sinner must 
per fot me. .that God may be pacified 1604, 
fl-mpemte, v. 1599. [f. L. imperat im* 
perure .] trans. To command, rule, govern 
-x66o. Impera'tion, tlie action of command- 
ing (rare). Bentham. 

Imperative (impcr&tiv), 1530. [ad. late 
L. imperatives , f. imperare , imperat* 9 , see -IVE.] 
A adj. i. Gram , Expressing command : 
applied to the verbal mood or forms which ex- 
press a command, request, or exhortation, a. 
Having the quality or property of commanding; 

vie). I (s#t). , 1 (Psych#). 9 (wbaty f(jg* 
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commanding,, peremptory 1598, 3. Demand- 

ing obedience ; that m ust be done or performed ; 
urgent ; of the nature of a duty; obligatory 
1833. 

a. fho suits of kings are i. Bp. Hall. 3. The con- 
dition of our sick men made it i. that I should return 
at once Rank. 

B. sb. 1. Gram . The imperative mood, or 
a verbal form belonging to it 1530. a. An 
imperative action, speech, conduion, etc.; a 
command 1606, 

a The unconditional i. of the moral law Sis W. 
Hamilton. Hence Imperati'val *, Imperative- 
ly a/p., -ness. 

liimperator (imperii *t^i). 1579. [L-] a. In 
Roman History, a word orig. meaning 4 com- 
mander’, under the Republic, conferred by 
salutation of the soldiers on a victorious gene- 
ral ; afterwards, under the Empire, confined 
to the head of the state, in whose name all 
victories were won, and thus =» Emperor, q.v. 
b. gen. Absolute ruler, emperor; commander, 
ruler 1588. 

a. Poinpeye* souldiers saluted him by the name of 
I. Mouth. Hence Impera’toruhip, the office of i. 
Imperatorial (im|j..iat5«»-rial), a. 1660. [f. 

L. imperatorius *f - al. ] 1. Of or pertaining to 

an imperator, emperor, or commander; im- 
perial. fa. imperative 1690. 

1. A speech of i. grandeur 1 )k Quincev. Hence 
Imperato*riaUy a<tv. vats. tIiuperato*rian 
16^0, tlmperato'xioua i6»s, tIuipe*ratory 16x6. 
Imperatorin (imperat6->*rm), Also impera- 
trin. 1838. [f. Bot. L. Imperatoria + -IN. J Ckevt. 

A neutral substance discovered in the root of 
roasterwort, imperatoria Ostruthium ; the same 
as peucedanin. 

flmpe- rat rice. 1460. [a. ad. L. impera - 
trix, - truem .] Empress -1512. So IJImpera’- 
trix. 

Imperceivable QmpoJsrv&b’O, a. Now 
rate. 1617. [Im-*.j Imperceptible. Hence 

Impercei*vableneas. Impercei'vably adv. 
tlmperceived, a. rare. 1624. [1 m- 2 ] Not 
perceiv ‘d -1691. 

flmperceiverant, a. [Im- 2 .] Not perceiv- 
ing, undi. seeming. Cymb . iv. i. 15. 

Imperceptible (impaise-ptlbT), a. ( sb .) 
1526. La. ft d. med.L. imptrceptibilis\ see 
IM-Vj Not perceptible, a. Naturally incapa- 
ble of affecting the perceptive faculties, b. So 
slight, gradual, subtle, or indistinct as not to 
be perceptible 1635. 

a. As for the soule, it is. . i. to all the naturall senses 
Holland, b. L gradations 1853. 

B. sb. An imperceptible thing or cieature; 
with the : that which is imperceptible 1709. 

lienee Imperoeptibi'lity, incapability of lie- 
fng perc dve l Imperce'ptibleneen. Imper- 
ce'ptlbly adv. 

Imperception(in p3Jse*nj2n). 166a. [Im- 2 .] 

Al iseuce or want of perception. 

Imper cepti ve (impoise’ptiv), a. 1661. 

I III-*.') 1. Not perceptive; impurcipient. a. 

In pass, sense : Imperceptible (rare). MotUV. 
Hence Imperce'ptiveaess. Impercepti*vity. 
Impercipient (impojsi*pi£nt), a. ( sb ) 18 13. 
[Im-“.] Not perceiving; lacking perception, 
b. ib. One who lacks perception 2898. So 
Imperci'pience, lark of perception, 
flmpcrdible, a. rare. [f. Im- 2 + L. perdere 
+ -IBLE.') That cannot be lost or destroyed. 
Fkltiiam. Hence flraperdibiTity, L quality. 
Imperence (Fmptrdns). 1766. A vulgar 
corruption of Impudence, So Tmperent a. 
Imperfect (imp5-jftkt\ a. (sb.) [ME. 

imparfit[e, imperfit{e, a. K. im par fa it : — L. 
imperfect us, f. im- (III- •) + perfect us. Subseq. 
refash, after L.] 

L 1. Wanting some part ; not fully formed, 
made, or done; unfinished, incomplete; defi- 
cient a. Not coming up to the st and ard ; 
defective, faulty ME, *fs. Vicious, evil -1630. 

4. Not fully instructed or accomplished in 
157a 

a. Inperfit cercles Chaucnx. s Yaur other Smses 

S ow i, By your eyes anguish Lear iv. vi* 5* 4* Iw 
e Doctrine of Meteors Snt T. l)aow>nt 
I L Techn. senses. 1 . Gram. Applied to a 

tense which denotes actiongoing on but not com- 
pleted ; usually to the past tense of incomplete tl 
or progressive notion (' past imperfect ’), as i was I n 
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writing ^530. t a « siritJL a. Applied to a num- 
ber which is not equal to the sum of its aliquot 
parts; opp. to perfect, b. Applied to a power 
(square, cube, etc.) whose root is an incom- 
mensurable quantity; opp. to a perfect square , 
cube, etc. -1706. 3. Mus. ta. In mediaeval 

music, applied to a note when reckoned as 
twice (not three times) the length of a note of 
the next lower denomination; and hence to 
•modes’, etc. characterised by such relative 
value of the notes, b. Applied to Plain Chant 
melodies which do not extend through the 
entire compass of the mode in which they arc 
written (Grove). c. Sometimes applied to a 
diminished fourth, fifth, or triad ; see Dimin- 
ished 1597. 4. Dot. Applied to Bowers in 

which any normal pa it is wanting 1704. 5. 

Law. (See quots.) 1832. 

3. Impcrfe l t cadence : one ending not on the direct 
chord of the tonic, but usually on that of the dominant, 
and having the effect of a partial close or stop ; a 
half close. /. concords or consonances : a name for 
the thirds and sixths, major and minor. 5. An 1. law 
. .is a law which wants a sanction and which therefore 
is not binding Austin. I. obligations , mural duties, 
which cannot be enforced by law, /. trusts : exe- 
cutory trusts (Executory a. 3). 

B. as sb. x. Gram. The imperfect (i.e. past 
imperfect) tense 1871, fa. Mus . An imperfect 
concord 1667. 

Hence Impe*rfect-ly adv, , -ness. 

1 Irape-rfect, v. 1555. [/• «U-] irons. 

To render imperfect ; to destroy the perfection 
of -1682. 

Imperfc-ctible, a. 1869. [Im- 2 .] Inca pa 
ble of being made perfect. Hence Imperfect!- 
bi’lity, incapnbility of being made perfect 1836. 
Imperfection (impajfckpn). ME. [a. F., 
or ad.L. imperftctioncm. 1 1. The condition or 

quality of being imperfect; incompleteness; 
defectiveness, faultiness. a. (with pi.) A de- 
fect, fault, blemish ME. +3- Mus. The making 
of a note imperfect, or the condition of its being 
imperfect -1880. 

x. The neces«vary L of language Jowett. a. Sent to 
my account With all my imperfections on my head 
Shaks. 

Imperfective (impajfe-ktiv), a. 1677. [f- 
Imperfect a. + -ive.] ti. Characterized by 
imperfection -1684. a. Slavonic Grammar , 
Applied to a form or 4 aspect ’ of the verb cx- 
pi essing action not completed (either continu- 
ous, or repeated); opp. to perfective 1844. 
Imperforable (impouforabT), a. 1658. 
[Im- *.] That cannot be perforated. 
Imperforate (imp5*jf5r/t), a. 2673. [Im- *.] 
Not perforated; having no perforation, fora- 
men, or opening. Chiefly in scientific and 
technical use. So Imperforated a. 165a 
Imperforation (imp5jforfl*Jan). 1656. 
[Im- 2 .] The condition of being imperforate; 
a case of this. 

Imperial (imple’ri&l). ME. [a. OF, em- f im- 

pcrial t uA. L. imperialism f. IMPERIUM; see-AL.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to an empire or emperor 

I. 1. Of or pertaining to the (or an) empire, 

a. Of or pertaining to a sovereign state, 
which in its independence and importance 
ranks with an empire 2532. 3. Of or pertaining 

to the (or an) emperor ME.; spec, belonging to 
the party of the (Romano-German) Emperor 
1470. 4. fig . and transf. Of the nature or rank 

of an emperor; commanding, supreme in 
authority ME. 5. Majestic, august, exalted 
ME.; domineering, imperious 2581. 6. Befit- 
ting an emperor; of special excellence; mag- 
nificent 1731. 

1. Imperial chamber, is a sovereign court, estab- 
lished for the affairs of the immediate states of the 
empire Chambers Cycl. The L double eagle 1861. 
a. The imperiall lawes of the Realme of Englande 
1556. Tne United Kingdom is an * Imperial* 
State— a State exercising 4 imperium or dominion 
over the colonies and other dependencies 18N. 3. 

The 1 . titles and I. pretensions of the English Kings 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries Freeman. A series 
of L coins from Augustus to Diocletian D. Wilson. 
4, And the imperial! Vo tr esse passed on. In maiden 
meditation, fancy free Shaks. 3. The Lily's height 
bespoke command, A fair i. flower Cowna. 6. These 
are I. Works, and worthy Kings Pore. 

II. spec. x. Applied to those weights and 
measures appointed by statute to be use d 
throughout the United Kingdom 1838. s. In 
names of products and commodities Of special 
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aise and quality, as /. tea 1664. b. Name of 
a size of paper : of priming-paper usually aa by 
32 inches, of writing-paper 22 by 3a 1668. 

Phrases. /. blue 1 an aniline blue dye, also called 
spent-blue. /. city : (a) a city that is the seat of 
empire, or that is itself a sovereign state \ (£) any city 
of the old German Empire which owned alhgiance to 
the Emperor alone, ji. crown : Crown Imperial 
( pritillaria imperialist f. drink (formerly t i. water): 
a drink made of cream of tartar flavoured with lemons 
and sweetened, f. yellow 1 name of a kind of porcelain 
made in China, having a uniform yellow glare, re- 
served fur the use of the i. court ; hence transf. 

B. sb. 1. *= Imperialist z. 1524. b. An 
imperial personage 1588. 2. A Russian gold 

co n, formerly worth 10 silver roubles, now 25 
1839. 3. A case or trunk for luggage, adapted 

for the roof of a coach or carriage. Also the 
loof itself (F tmpiriale ). 1794. 4. A trade 

name for articles of special size or quality ; as, 
a large decanter 1858 ; a size of paper (see 
A. II. 2 b) 27x2; etc. +5. Short for cloth 
imperial, a textile fabric in use in the Middle 
Ages, with figures woven in gold ; app. so 
called as being made at Constantinople -1876. 
6. A small tuft of hair left growing beneath the 
lower lip ; so called because the Emperor 
Napoleon 111 wore such a tuft 1839. 
Imperialism (impi»‘ri&li£'m). 1858. [f. Im- 
perial. a. + -ism.] x. The rule cf An emperor, 
esp. when despotic. 2. 1 he principle or 
spirit of empire ; advocacy of imperial interests 
j 83 i. 

x. I., or, indeed, any worse form of despotism 1869. 
s. I mean the greater pride in Empire which is called 
1 . . , a larger patriotism Ld. Rosebery. 

Imperialist (imp! sti 4 list). 1603. [f. as 

prec. + -1ST ; c£ F. impirtahsfe .] x. An ad- 
herent of the (or an) emperor (usu., X600-1800, 
of the German Emperor) ; one of the emperor’s 
party. a. An advocate of imperialism 1800. 
3. attrib. or adj. Adhering or pertaining to 
imperialism 1868. Hence IxnperiaU'stic a. -= 
prec. 3. Imperiali*«tically adv. 

Imperiality (impI»ri,seT!ti). 1534. [f. as 

prec. +-ITY.I •fi. Imperial rank, power, or 
authority --1629. 2. A joc. title for an imperial 

personage ; also collect . ■- imperial personages 
(cf. royalty) 1870. ^ Error. An imperial right 

or privilege (Diets.). (Based on a mis- 
printed ouot. from Tooke ; see IMPERIALTY 2.) 
Imperialize (impl^-rifiteiz), v. 1634. [f. as 
prec. + -ize.] ti* intr. To act imperially. 
Sir T. Herbert. fa. tratu. To attach to 
the party of the Emperor (e.g. against the 
Papacy). Fuller. 3. To render imperial 1805, 
Imperially (impl»’ri&1i), adv. 1550. [f. 

Imperial a. + -ly a .J 1. In an imperial manner, 
a. Her. /. crowned : said of charges represented 
with an imperial crown 1823, 

Imperially (impf»*ii&lti). rare. 1600. [f. 
Imperial, after malty. +1. Imperial state 
or government -1016. 2. An imperial right or 

privilege ; a tax levied by an emperor or em- 
press. (Cf. royalty .) 1799. 

a. The late empress having, relinquished her im- 
perial ties on the private mines W. Took*. 

Imperil (imperil), r. Also cm-. 1596. [f. 
Km-, 1 m- x + Peril jA] trans . To bring in- 
to or put in peril; to endanger. Hence 
Imperilled, died ppl. a.; also Impe*rilment» 
imperilling, or being imperilled. 

Imperious (impf®Tias), a. 1541. [a<3L L. 
miperiostts, t im/crium ; see -ous.] fl. Im- 
perial -1703. 9. Ruling, sovereign, dominant ; 

commanding ; majestic, stately. Obi. (or merg- 
ed in 3 or 4.) -1819. 3. Overbatring, dictatorial, 
domineering. (The prevailing mod. sense.) 
*555* 4* Urgent, overmastering, imperative 

1 S4 I * 

s. King, be thy thoughts 1. like thy name Shako. 
s. It is Emperioua, both o’r Love and Hate Dkaytok, 
The f. Mountains Taurus Sis T. Herbert, % A 
proud, i. aristocrat, contemptuous . . of popular rights 
Fxoudb. 4 The i. necessity which urges ns oa 1877. 
Hence Impe*rioua 4 y adh^-oeas* 
tlmpe*rish v v . 9 var. of Empbush, q.v. 
Imperishable (impe-rijibn), a. 1648. 

riM-*} That ca nn ot perish ; not subject to 
decay ; indestructible, immortal, enduring. 

Good deeds Do no L record find Sava in the rolls of 
heaven Worosw. Hence Impe'rl*hAbi‘Uty, Im- 
pe*rtalsableneM» the quality of being L Im* 
pe*HBbabty ado. Indestructibly. 
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Qlmperiiim (impT**rifim). 1651. [L.] Com- 
mand* absolute power; supreme or Imperial 
power ; Empire. 

L. phr. Imperium in tm/trio, an empire within an 
empire, an independent authority exercised or claimed 
within the jurisdiction of another authority. 

Impermanent (imps'im&n&it), a. 1653 
[Im-*.] Not permanent or lasting. Hence 
Impermanence, the fact or condition of being i. 
Impe'rm&nency, the quality or state of being i. 
Impermeable (impSumi&b’l), a. 1697. 
[a. F. t or ad. L. impermeabilis\ see IM-* and 
Permeable.] Not permeable ; that cannot be 
passed through or traversed ; spec, in Physics , 
that does not permit the passage of water or 
any fluid, liquid or gaseous. 

A bed of hard and L clay 1827. Hence Imper- 
meability, Impe-rmeablenesa, i. quality. Im- 
pe*rmeably adv. 

Impernu*ssible, a. 1858. [Im- 2 .] Not 
permissible. 

flmpermi’Xt, a. Also in-. 1500. [ad. L. 
impermixlus .] Unmixed, unmingled -1677. 

Imperscriptlble a. 183a. [f. Im - 2 + L. 
*perscriptibilis, f. perscribtre to write down.] 
For which no written authority can be adduced ; 
unrecorded ; as, an imperscriptible right . 
+Imperscru*table, a. 1526. [ad. L imper- 
scrutabilis , f. im- (Im-*) + perscrutare; see -ble.] 
Not to be searched out; inscrutable -1681. 
flmperse-verant, a. [Im- 2 .] Not persever- 
ing. Bp. Andrewes. 

impersonal (impOMsanSl). 1520. [ad. late 
L. impersonalis ; see Im-® and Personal.] 

A. adj. x. Gram . A term applied to verbs 
when used only in the third person singular, as 
it rains, me thinks, etc. (Many ordinary verbs 
have impersonal constructions.) a. Having no 
personal reference or connexion ; said of things 
163a d- Not possessing personality 184a. 

3. Slaves being regarded as i. men Posts. 

B. sb. x. Gram. An impersonal verb 1509. 
a. An impersonal thing or creature {rare) 
1796. 

Hence Impersona’lity, i. quality; an imper- 
sonal being or creation. Impe-rson&lixe v. to 
render i. Impersonaliza’tion, the action of 
rendering I.; an impersonalized condition or 
form. ImpeTaonally adv. in an i. manner. 

Impersonate (imp5*j»ntftt), v. 1624. [f. 

L» im- (Im- 1 ) + persona.) ti. trans. To em- 
body in a person, 9. To invest with a sup- 
posed personality; to personify 1634; to embody 
in one s own person ; to typify 1855, 3. To 

act fa character) ; to personate X715. 

a. Hu position was dignified and important, as im- 
personating the unity of the race Stubbs. 3. To i. 
his [Shakspero's] characters 1863. Hence Imper- 
sonator, one who plays a part. 

Impersonate (impousanA), pbl. a . 1820. 

[Short for impersonated ; see -ATE ■. ] Embodied 
in a person; impersonated. 

Impersonation (impojsanli'Jhn). 1800. [f. 
prec. vb.J x. The action of impersonating or 
fact of being impersonated ; personification ; 
toner. an instance of this. 9. The dramatic 
representation of a character 1825. 

1. The very i of good-humour Dickers. 

Impersonify (impajspmifai), v. 2804. 
[Im- 1 .] trans. To represent in personal form ; 
to personify. Hence Impersomlflca'tion 1799. 
+Impe*rapicable a. 1665. [ad. late L. imper- 
spicabilis . j Not to be discerned ; invisible. 
Lnperspicudty. 1659. [Im- 2 .] T he reverse 
of perspicuity; obscurity. So Imperspi'cuoum 
a. (rare), obscure. 

Imperepi Table, a. Now rare. 1684. 
[Im-*.] Incapable of perspiration Hence 
Impersplrabl'lity. 

Impersua-dable, a. 1704. [Im- 2 ] Not 
persuadable. Hence Imperau&'d&bleneaa. 
■flmperaua-slble, «. , 57 6. r a d. mc d.L 
imp ersuasi bills . ] n prec. Hence Tlmpersu&ai- 
bi'lity 2549. tlmperau&'slbly adv. 1659. 

+ ImpeTtinacy, erron. f. Impertinency. 
Impertinence (imp5-itin?ns), sb. 1603, 
[a. F.,f. impertinent Impertinent; see -ence. ] 
2, The fact or character of not perurfning to the 
matter in hand ; want of pertinence; irrelevance 
2626; (with pi.) an irrelevance 161a. 9, Inap- 
propriateness, incongruity; triviality, trifling, 
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folly, absurdity 1629; (with pi.) something 
which is inappropriate, etc. 2603. 3* Interfer- 

ence with what lies beyond one's province ; 
presumptuous or forward behaviour or sj>eech, 
esp. to a superior ; insolence. (The chief cur- 
rent sense in colloq. use.) 1712. b. (with //.) 
An instance of this; a piece of impertinence 
1822. 

a. Unacquainted with the vain i. of forms Junius 
Lett . 3. Masters and mistresses sometimes urovoke i. 
from their servants Mas. Chapone. b. We resent 
wholesome counsel as an L Hazlitt. Hence Im- 
pe*rtinence v. to treat with i. (H. Walpole). So 
I mpeTtinexicy (in all senses) 1589. 

Impertinent (impautioent), a. (sb.) ME. 
[a. F. f or ad. 1^. impertinent, intern ; see Im-® 
and Pertinent.] + i. Not appertaining (to); 
unconnected ; inconsonant ? Obs . a. Not 
pertaining to the matter in hand ; not pertinent ; 
not to the point ; irrelevant. Now rare exc. in 
Law . ME. 3. Not suitable to the circum- 

stances ; not consonant with reason; absurd, 
trivial, silly 1590. 4. Const, to (unto) : in 

senses a and 3. 153a. 5. Of persons, etc.: 

Meddling beyond one’s province ; intrusive, 
presumptuous; insolent or saucy in speech or 
behaviour. (The chief current sense in colloq. 
use.) x68r. 6 . sb . An impertinent fmatter, or 

person 1628. 

f. I. to each other and to any common purpose 
Coleridge. a. Temp. i. ii. 138. 3. In comparison 

of this, all other Knowledge is vain, fight and i- Hale. 

4. I thynke it not impartinent vnto this matter 1564. 

5. I have been i. in interrupting you 1681. _ 6. An in- 
quisitive i. ..medling where he has nothing to do 
1710. Hence Impe'rtinently adv. 

+Impertra*nsible, a. 1677. [f. lM- 2 + med. 
L. pertransibilis, f. pertransire . j That cannot 
be passed through or crossed. Hence i Imper* 
transibHlty. 

Imperturbable (impajtpubfib’l), a. 1450. 
[ad. late L. imperturbabilis; see lM- a arid Per- 
turbable.] Not liable to be mentally per- 
turbed, agitated, or excited ; serene, calm. 

Great was the embarrassment ..even of the i. Bur- 
leigh Motley. Hence Imperturbabi lity, Imper- 
tu'rbableness, i. quality or condition. Impertu'r- 
bably adv. in an i. manner; calmly. 

Imperturba-tion. 1648. [ad. L. intper- 
turbationem (Jerome).] Freedom from pertur- 
bation; calmness. 

ImpertUTbed, a. 1721. [f. lM- 2 +/rr- 

turbed .] Not perturbed; undisturbed, un- 
moved. 

Impervlable (imp5-iviSb’I), a. 1816. [f. 

I,, impervius; ?by confusion with impermeable.} 
Impervious; impermeable. Hence Imperv la- 
bility. ImpeTviableneBB. 

Impervious fimpSMvtos), a. 1650. [f. as 
prec.; see Im-*.J Through which there is no 
way; not affording passage (to); impermeable. 
Also fig. 

1. The western channel into it is by reason of 
rocks Pennant, fig. To deal with men i. to argument 
Buckle. Hence ImpeTvioua-ly adv., -ness. 
•J-rmpery. ME. Var. of Empkry -1657. 
Impest (impe’st), v. Also feni-. 16x8. 
[ad. F. empester, f. em - = Im- 1 + pesfe Pest, 
plague.] trans. To infect with a pl.igue or 
pestilence. Hence Impesta'tion, the action of 
impesting. 

tlmpe*ster, v . Also +em-. 1601. [a. OF. 
empestrer (now empitrer), f. late L. *impasto - 
riant, f, im- (IM- 1 ) -f late L. pastorium, -a, a 
hopple for a horse.] trans . To hobble (a horse) ; 
to entangle, embarrass, encumber -1807. 
Impeticos, v . A burlesque word; c C im - 
pocket and petticoat . Twel. N. II. iii. 27, 

I! Impetigo; i m pftai -go), PI ,-igines( -i -d^infz) . 
ME. [L., f. impetere to assail ; cf. vertigo A 
name for various pustular diseases of the sicin, 
and in pL for such diseases in general. 

The leprosy of the Romans before the time of Cicero 
was the t. >803. Hence Impetiginous a. pertaining 
to or of the nature of i. 1 1 scurfy t covered with small 
scabs* (J.X 

flmpetrabie, a. 1599. [ad. L. imfetrabilis ; 
see -ble.] x. That may be obtained by re- 
quest Hobbes. 9. Capable of effecting some- 
thing, successful Nashe. 
flinpetrate, ppl. a. 1598. [ad. L. imps tra- 
ins ; see next.] Obtained by request ; im- 
petrated -1732. 


IMPIGNORATE 

Impetrate (i-mpetrfit), v. 1533. [f- I* 

impetrat-, impel rare , f. im - (Im- j ) +patrare to 
effect.] 2, trans . To obtain by request or 
entreaty; to procure. Now chiefly Theol. 
(also In Rom . Law). 9. To request, beseech, 
ask for. Now rare. 1565. Hence I'mpetr&tlve 
(rare), I*mpetratory adjs. having the quality of 
obtaining by or as by request, var. Tlmpetre 
M K, 

Impetxation (iin petrel *Jan). 2484. [ad. L. 
impetrationem ; see prec. J i. The action of pro- 
curing by request or entreaty. (Chiefly Theol.) 
1518. b. Law . The obtaining (of a writ) 1648. 
c. *The pre-obtaining of church benefices in 
England from the court of Rome, which belong- 
ed to the gift and disposition of the king, and 
other lay-patrons of this realm ’ (Tomlins) 1484. 
a. Petition, supplication, request 1618. 

1. c. That.. penalties.. should be attached to all i. 
of benefices from Rome by purchase or otherwise 
Fkoude. 

Impetuosity (impe tiw^-siti). 1585. [a. F. 
impLuosiU; see next and -ITY.J The quality 
or character of being impetuous ; sudden or 
violent energy of movement, action, etc. ; ve- 
hemence; (with pi.) an impetuous movement, 
action, or feeling. 

You know the i. of my brother's temper Fielding. 
Flames issued foitb with great i. x8iz. 

Impetuous (injpe’tiMps), a. ME. [a. F. 
impltueux , -ease, ad. L. impetuosus, f. impetus , 
see -ous.] 1. Of physical things or actions : 
Having much impetus; moving with great force 
or violence ; very rapid, forcibly rushing, violent 
1489. a. Of feelings, etc. , and hence of persons: 
Acting with or marked by great, sudden, or 
rash energy ; vehement, violent, passionate 
ME. 

1, lmpietouse wyndes 1547; impittious haste Shaks. 
That great and 1. River Ray. a. The i. vivacity 
of youth Johnson. The i., ready to go at that which 
olheis are afraid toapproach Joweit. Hence Im- 
petuously adv., -ness. 

Impetus (i‘fnpJt0s). 1641. [a. L., f. impe- 
tete, f. im- (Im- l ) + pete re to seek.] 2. The 
force with which a body moves and overcomes 
resistance; energy of motion; impulse, im- 
pulsion 1656. b. Gunnery. The altitude due 
to the initial velocity of a projectile, i e. the 
space through which it must fall to attain an 
equal velocity ; the force of projection as meas- 
ured by this 1807. 9 . In ref. to feelings, 

actions, etc. : Moving force, impulse, stimulus 
i6 4 1, 

a. Fugitive Huguenots gave a fresh 1. to weaving 
Yeats. 

Impeyan(i-mpi&n),<*. (sb.) Alsolmpeian. 
1870. [Named in 178 7, after Sir Elijah and 
Lady fmpey , who tried to naturalize the bird 
in England.] Impeyan pheasant : a kind of 
E. Indian pheasant (Lophopkorus intpeyanus), 
with crested head ; the male has plumage of 
metallic hues. Also other species of Lopho- 
phorus. b. Of or belonging to this pheasant 
c. sb. — I. pheasant. 

|| Imphee (i'mii). 1857. \imfe, native name 
in Natal.] A species of sugar-cane, Holcus 
saccharatus (Linn.), also called African or 
Chinese Sugar-cane, Broom Corn, Sorgho, and 
Planter's Friend. 

Hl'inpi, 1879. [Zulu, « body or company, 
esp. of armed men.] A body of Caffw war- 
riors; a force, detachment, army. 

Impicture (impi'ktiiu), v. 1520. Also ten-, 
em-. [f. Im- 1 -t- PICTURE.] 2. trans. To por- 
tray. fa. To impress as with a picture. 
Spenser. 

Im pierce, var. of Empierck v. 
flmpieTCeable, a. ME. [Im-*.] Not pierce- 
able; that cannot be pierced -1691. 

Impiety (impoivti). ME. [a. F. impihe; 
see Impious and -ity.] x. Want of reverence 
for God or religion; ungodliness; unrighteous- 
ness. wickedness. Also with on and pi, a. 
Absence of natural piety, as of child to parent; 
want of dutifulness; hence, want of reverence 
generally 1588. 

t. The impietie of Arrius and other heretlkes 1600. 
When I .. had Keene impieties without number 
a Egdrtu iii. 99. a. An instance of filial i. {mod.). 

flmpi-gnorate, /<z. fple . 1548. [ad.med.L. 
impignoratus, impignorare , f. im- (IM- l ) + 
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pignus , pignor - pledge, etc."] Pledged, pawned, 
mortgaged -1684. So Impi'gnor&te v. (chiefly 
Sc.) to place in pawn; to pledge, mortgage. 
Impl:gnora*tion, pledging, pawning, mortgage. 

Imping (i-mpiij), vbl. sb . ME. [f. Imp v . 
+ -ing 1 .J The action of Imp v.\ grafting, en- 
grafting; the repairing of a hawk’s wing with 
adscititious feathers. Also attrib. 

Impinge (impi-nd^), v. 1535. [ad. L. im- 
pingere , f. im- (Im- l ) + pnngcrc to fix, drive in.] 

1. trans. To fasten or fix on forcibly (rare), a. 
To strike, dash, hurl a thing upon something 
else ; refl. « 4. 1660. 3. To strike ; to collide 

with. Now rare . 1777. 4. intr. To strike or 

dash ; to come into (violent) contact ; to collide 
1605. Also Jig. 5. 'I o encroach or infringe on 
or upon 1758. 

4. A ship that is void of a Pilot, must needs !. ujKin 
the next rock or sands Horton. Kays of light im- 
pinging on the retina give rise to sensory impulses 
Fostf.r. Hence Impi’ngement, impact, collision 
{lit. &ndfig ) ; encroachment. So ImpPngent «. 
(rare), impinging. 

flmpi-nguate, v. 1620. ff. ppl. stem of 
late L. impinguare, f. im- (Im :-*) +pingttis.'] 
trans. To make fat; to fatten -1693. Hence 
tImpingua*tion. 

Impious fi'mpias), a. 1575. [f- L. impius 
(f. im- (Im- *) +ptut) + -OUS.J 1. Not pious; 
without piety or reverence for God and his 
ordinances; presumptuously irreligious, wicked, 
or profane. a. Wanting in natural reverence 
and dutifulness, esp. to parents (rare) 1613. 

1. Canst tliou with i. obloquie condemne The just 
Decree of God? Mur. /’. L. v. 813. K’er i. plow to 
wound the earth begun T. Brown. Hence I*m- 
pious-ly adv., -neBs. 

Impish (rmpij), a. 165a. [f. Imp sb. + 

-ISII *.] Having the characteristics of an imp. 

1 lence I mpish ly adv., -ness. 

Impiteous (impi’tfDs), a . 1877. [Im- « ] 

Pitiless. 

Implacable (implre-kftbT, -pl^*kib’l) f a. 
1450. [a. F.,ad. L. implacabilis : see Im- 2 and 
1*L\CABLK. By Spenser and Longfellow 
stressed on first (or third) syllable.] 1. That 
cannot be appeased; irreconcilable; inexor- 
able. ta. That cannot be assuaged or miti- 
gated -1 86a. 

«. 1 he i. enemy of Bourbon 1769. Sectaries i. 
to those who differed from them 1785. a. O how I 
borne wiih i fire Spknshr F.Q. 11. vl. 44. Hence 
Implacability, the condition of being i. Im- 
pla'cableness. Impla*cably cuiv. 

Impla-cement, var. of Emplacement. 

Implacental (implise ntaH. 1839. [Im- 2 ; 
cf. mod.L. Implaccntalia neut. pi., name of the 
group. ] Z00/. a. adj. Having no placenta, a term 
applied to the group of mammals consisting of 
the marsupials and monotremes (Implaccnta- 
h i). b. sb. A mammal having no placenta 
1864. So Implacemtate a. (Diets.) 

Implant (implcrnt), v. 1541. Also+em-. 
[a. F. implanted ; see Im- 1 and Plant.] i. 
tran \ . To plant in, insert, infix. Chiefly pass. 
1515. 9. To fix or instil (a principle, etc.) in one. 
Chiefly pass. (The ordinary use ) 1541. tb. 
I o engraft (a bud). Also Jig. rare . -1675. 3 - 

To plant. Also Jig. 1610. 

». '1 hey are both inclinations of nature, implanted 
of God 1541. 3. Those [her I ks] which the gardiner 

implantcth 1753. Jig. Mind* well implanted with 
solid end elaborate breeding Milt. Hence lm- 
plirnter. 

Implantation (implant/i f^n). 1578. [a. F., 
f. implanter to Implant.] The action or pro- 
cess of implanting; the fact or manner of being 
implanted. Also attrib. 

Ixnplate (impl/i t), v. rare. [f. Im-I + 
PLATS sb.~\ trans. To cover with plates; to 
sheathe (Diets.). 

Implausible (impl§ zib’l), a. 160a. [Im- * ] 
fx. Not worthy of applause; unacceptable. 
Warner. 9. Not having the appearance of 
truth, probability, or acceptability; not plausi- 
ble 1677. 

a. The art of making plausible or I. harangues 
Swift. Hence ImplaualbiTity, Implau'sible- 
nesa, want of plausibility. Implausibly adv. 

Impleadl (impirtj), tr. poet. 1597. Also 
fem% [f. Im- 1 + Pleach.] To entwine, inter- 
weave. 

Implead (implr-d), v. [ME. en- } emplede , 


ad. AF. en- t empleder, f. em- (Em-, Im- j ) + 
OF. plaidier (mod. plaider) to Plead.] x. 
trans. To sue (a person, etc.) in a court of 
justice, raise an action against. Now only 
arch, or Hist. ta. To arraign, accuse, im- 
peach. Const, of. -1846. 3. nonce-use. To 

plead with 1839. 

1. To sue or be sued, i.or be impleaded Blackstonk. 
Hence flmplea’dable aJ that may be sued (as a 
person) or prosecuted (as a suit) 1570; capable of 
being pleaded 1648. tlmplea’der, a piosecutor, 
accuser, or impeacher 1577. 

flmplea-dable, a 2 1607. [f. Im-* + 

Pleadable.] Not to be pleaded against, or 
met by any plea -1614. 

flmplea-sing, a. rare. 1602. [Im- 2 ] Un- 
pleasing -1613. 

Impledge (imple-d^), v. 1548. Also+em-. 
f f. Im- 1 -f Pledge.] trans . '1 o pledge, pawn ; 
to give as security; to engage. 

Implement (Pmpl/ment), sb. 1454. [app. 
ad. L. implementum a filling up, taken ns - 
* that which serve* to fill up or stock (a horn e, 
etc.) *. Sometimes referred to Employ v., and 
taken as = 4 thing employed or used ] 

I. i. pi* Things that serve as equipment or 
outfit, as household furniture, ecclesiastical 
vestments, etc. In sing. An article of furniture, 
dress, etc. tb.^«. Requisites -1752. a. pi. 
The apparatus, instruments, etc. employed in 
any trade or in executing any piece ol work; as 
agricultural implements , flint implements , etc. 
In sing. A tool, instrument. 1538. Also Jig, 

a. Jig. Those Sciential rules, which are the imple- 
ments of instruction Milton. 

II. +1. Something necessary to make a thing 

complete (rare) -1650, 9. Sc. Law. Full per- 

formance 1678. 

Hence Impleme*ntal a. of the nature of an i. 
or implements 1676, 

Implement (rmplfm&it), v. Chiefly Sc. 
1806. [f. piec. sb.] 1. trans. To complete, 

perform; to fulfil. 9. To cohiplete. supple- 
ment 1843. 3. To provide with implements 

1886. 

x. To i. an obligation i8o6 ? an order of court 1833. 
The chief mec hanical requisites of the barumeter are 
implemented in such an instrument as the following 
Nichol. a. To i. wages by pauper relief Burton. 

Implete (implrt), v. L/.S. 1862. [f. L. 

implct -, implere\ see Im- 1 .] trans. To fill. 
Impletlon (implrjan). 1583. [ad. late L. 
implrtionem ; see prec.] 1. The action of fill- 
ing; the being filled ; fullness. 1*2. Fulfilment 
(of piophecy) -1716. 

+Imple*tive, a. rare. 1647. [ f * I- iwpZct-, 
ppl. stem + -IVE.] Having the quality of 
filling -1677. 

+I*mplex, a. rare. 1710. [ad. L . tmp/exus, 
itnplcciert ; see Im-’.] Involved; having a 
complicated plot. Addison Sped. No. 297, 
f 2. So tlmplexed ppl. a. 1619. Imple'xion, 
complication, intertwining 1678. 

I m pliable (impbi'&bT), a 1 rare. 1734. 
^Im- *. J Not pliable; inflexible. 

Impll*able, a . 2 1865. [f. Imply v. + 
-a ulk.] Capable of being implied. 

Implicate (i-mplik/i), a. and sb. 1450. [ad. 
L. implicatus\ see Implicate v.] 

A. adj. i. Intertwined, twisted together; 
also, wrapped up with , entangled in. 1*2. In- 
tricate -1637. Hence tl*mplicateness. 

B. sb. fi. Entanglement, confusion. Sander- 
son. 9. That which is implied x88i. 

Implicate (i*mplik*it), v. 1600. [f. L. im- 
pl.cat- , implicare , f. im - (Im- *) + pllcare to 
fold, twist J i. trans. To intertwine; to en- . 
twine, entangle 1610. 9. To involve; to bring i 

into connexion with x6oo. 

x. [They] i., and intangla themselves together so, 
as tu make, as it were, little knots Bovlk, s. It im. 
plicates a contradiction 1600. In no conspiracy 
against the government had a Quaker been implicated 
Macaulay. The brain is pathologically implicated 
in insanity 1887. Hence I*mplic&tive a. having 
the quality of implying 1602* isb. a statement or 
writing implying more than it expressly states *389, 
I-mplicatlvely adv. lots. 1579. 

Implication (implikMan). ME. [ad. L. 
implicationem ; see prec.] x. The action of 
implicating; the condition of being implicated. 
Also Jig. 9. The action of implying ; the fact 
of being implied or involved, without being 


plainly expressed ; that which is involved or 
implied in something else x^8x. 3. The pro- 

cess of involving or fact of being involved in 
some condition, etc. 1873. 

i The implications of the sinewes of the arme 1578. 
The mystic i. of his nature with ours J. Martinkau. 
a. Fhr. Hy i. 1 by what is implied, by natural infer- 
ence. Either expressly or by 1. 1793. 

Implicit (jmplrsit), a. 1599. [a. F. itnpli - 
cite or ad. L. imp licit us, later form of implica- 
tus .] ti. Entangled, entwined ; involved 

-1803; involved in each other; overlapping, as, 
i. years -1704. 9 . Implied though not plainly 

expressed; naturally or necessarily involved in 
something else 1599. 3. Resting on the autho- 

rity of another without doubt or inquiry; un- 
questioning, absolute; as, i. faith , belief con- 
fidence , obedience , submission, etc. 1610. +0. 

Hence, err on. : Absolute, unmitigated -1651. 
c. transf Of persons; Characterized by im- 
plicit faith, ci edulity, or obedience. ? Obs. 1694. 

*. The.. bush with frizl’d hair i. Milt. P.L. vii. 
323. a. 1 . threats 1665, Atheists Earl Mainch., de- 
sires Guo. Kljot. The undeveloped conceptions that 
lay i. in it Saycb. 3. b. When the Peace is grounded, 
but vpon an implicite ignotance Bacon. Hence Im* 
pli‘Cit*ly adv., -ness. So tlmpli*city, entangle- 
ment, complication, involution. 

Implied (implai-d), ppl. a. 1529. [f. Imply 
v. + -ED 1 .] Contained or stated by implica- 
tion; involved in what is expressed; necessarily 
intended though not expressed ; see Imply v. 

Phr. I. contract, trust, -warranty, etc.: see these 
wds. So Implredly adv. by implication, im- 
plicitly 1 40c. 

Implode (impl^b'cl), v 1881. [f. Im-I + 

L. plodere , plaudere to clap, after Explode.] 

1. intr. and tram. To burst inwards. 2. tmns. 
To utter or pronounce by implosion. Hence 
Implo'dent, an implosive sound. 

Imploration (lmplorri'Jsn). 1577. [ad. L. 
i m plorati onem.\ The action of imploring; 
earnest supplication. 

flmplora tor. [1. L . implorare.'] 1602. One 
w'ho implores. 

Meere tmplorators of >nholy Sutes Haml 1. iii. i^g. 
So Implo'ratory a. {rare), of imploring or beseech- 
ing nature 1832. 

Implore (miplcH’i), v. '500. [ad. L. im- 
plorate, f. im - (Im- 1 ) + plorarej] x. trans. &. 
To beg or pray for (aid, pardon, etc.) with 
touching entreaties ; to ask for in supplication ; 
to beseech. TFormerly sometimes with two 
objects. 1540. b. To beseech (a person) with 
deep emotion (to do something) 1603. 9 . intr. 
To utter touching supplications 1500. 

1. a. Hee might plainely discerne her dolorous 
gesture in the act of imploring his succour 1632. 
lienee tlmplo're sb, imploration, entreaty. Im- 
plo*rer {rare). Impkrrmg-ly adv., -ness. 

Implosion (implJo'^an). 1877. [f. Im- 

plode; cf. Explosion.] i. The bursting in- 
wiud of a vessel from external pressure 1880, 

2. Phonetics. (See quot.) 1877. 

s. The i. consists in closing the glottis simultaneously 
with the stop position, anathen compicssing the air 
between the glottis stoppage and the tnuuth one 
Swi Li So Implosive a. and sb. ta sound) formed 
by implosion. 

Imphime (impl'w’in), v. rare . 1612. 

Emi’Lume v . 

Implu-med, ^. rare . 1604. [Im- 2 .J Un- 
frathcred, unfledged ; deprived of feathers. 
Implunge (implp-ntl^), v. 1590. [f. Im-I 
+ Plunge v.\ trans . To plunge in or into. 

Now rare. 

Ijlmpluvium (impli«*vi^m). x8ir. [L., f. 
impluere to rain into.] In ancient Roman 
houses, the square basin situated in the m.ddle 
of the atrium or hall, which received the rain- 
water from the Comi*luvium or open space in 
the roof. (But occ&s. «= compluvium .) 

Imply (impUi ), v. ME. [a. OF. emplicr 
: — L. implicare to enfold, f, im- (Im- *) + pli- 
ca re. See also Employ.] +i. trans. To en- 
fold, enwrap, entangle, involve; in lit. and fig. 
senses -1823. 9. To involve or comprise 

logically; to involve the truth or existence of 
(something not expressly asserted or main- 
tained! 1539. b. Of a word or name : To in- 
volve by signification ; to import, mean 163a 

3. To express indirectly; to insinuate 1581, 
1*4. * Employ v. -1659. % 5. To refer, ascribe; 
* Apply v. I. 9. Oos. 1655. 
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i. Phoebus.. His blushing face in foggy cloud im- 
plyes Spkmskr. a. In Job. .mention is made of Ash* 
nooks, which must i. Anglers in those times Walton. 
There are situations in which despair does not i. 
inactivity Burke. 5. Whence might this distaste 
arise?.. Ia it.. your perverse and peevish will, To 
which I most i. it? Webster & Rowley. 

Impo*cket, v. Also em-. 2738. [Im r .] 
tram . To put into one's pocket ; to pocket. 
Impoison, obs. f. Empoison, 
flmpolarily, adv . 1646. [f. Im- * + Po- 
lary + -LY *.j Not according to polarity. 
Impolder (lmpJu-ldaj), v. 1899. [sd. Du. 
inpolderen : see IM- 1 and Polder. ] tram. To 
make a polder of ; to reclaim from the sea. 
Impolicy (impp’lisi). 1747. [f. Im- 2 + 
Policy, after impolitic.] The quality of being 
impolitic ; bad policy ; inexpediency. 

An act of such flagrant i. and injustice 1708. 

Impolite (import), a . x6ia. [aa. L. im- 
politus, f. i«- (Im- 2 ) 4* politus polished, Po- 
lite.] Not polished ; wanting polish ; rude, 
rough ; discourteous. Impoli*tc-ly adv., -neaa. 
Impolitic (imp^'litik), a. 1600. [Im-2.] 

Not politic ; not according to good policy ; un- 
suitable for the end desired ; inexpedient 
The most unjust and i. of all things, unequal taxation 
Burkb. So flmpoli'tical a. Hence Itnpoli'tLcaUy, 
Impoliticly advs. in an i. manner. Impolitic* 
ness, impolicy. 

Imponderable (impfndMb’l). 1794. 
[Im-*.] A. adj. Not ponderable; spec, in 
Physics, having no weight, as the luminiferous 
ether, b. Having no appreciable weight 1846. 
B. sb. An imponderable substance, etc. 184a. 

Hence Imponderability, i. quality. Im- 
po’nderableneas. Impo*nderably adv with- 
out any weight. 

Imponderous (im^-nd^ws), a . rare. 1646. 
[Im- 5 *.] Without weight; imponderable; 
loosely, extremely light. Hence Impo’nder- 
ousness. 

flmpo ne, v. 1539 [ad. I.. impomrc , f. im- 
(Im- *) + ponere.' \ tram. To place upon some- 
thing ; to impose -1739. b. To * lay stake, 
wager. (Doubtful. Cf. Impawn.) Haml . V. ii. 
*55 (1623). 

Imponent (impd^-nint). 184a. [ad. L. im 
ponentem ; see prec.] A. adj. That imposes. 
T. H. Green. B. sb. One who imposes 1842. 
■j-Impoo-r, v. 1613. [Im- l.] To impoverish. 
tImpo*pular, a. 1731. [Im- 2.] Unpopular. 
Hence fImpo*pularly adv. 

Imporoua (impOa-rss), a. ? Obs. 1646. 
[Im-X] Not porous; having no pores, var. 
Tlmporo*se. Hence tImporo*sity (rare) x6a6. 
Import (i’mpoit, formerly imp6®*it), sb. 
1588. [f. Import v.j 

I. r. The fact of importing or signifying 

something; that which a thing imports; pur- 
port. meaning 1601. 9. Consequence, im- 

portance 1588. 

1. Words of dubious i. Byron, a. Most aerious de. 
signes, and of great i. indeed too L.L. L. v. i. 106. 

II. 1. That which is imported or brought in 

from abroad. (Usu. in pi.) Opp. to export. 
Also atirtb. 1690. 9. The action of importing; 

importation 1797. 

1 The Imports exceed the Exports Child, a. It is 
an error.. to look on the ludance of trade as a mere 
question of i. and export Goschbn, 

Import (impfl* it), v. ME. [ad. L. im- 
port are, f. im- (Im- 1 ) + portare . Also, in part, 
ad. F. emporter to carry away.] 

1. From cl. L. importare . x. trans. To bring 
in ; to introduce from abroad, or from one use 
Or connexion to another 1508. 9. spec. To 

bring in (goods or merchandise) from a foreign 
country, in international commerce. Opp. to 
exhort. 15*8. 8* To convey to another, com- 

municate (information). Merged in I. 1 and 
5. 1565. +4. To bring about; to carry with it 

as a consequence or result -1705. 5. To in- 

volve; to imply 1529; to convey in its meaning ; 
to signify, denote 1533; to bear as its purport ; 
to express, state, make known ME.; to por- 
tend 2591. 

s. They Imported with them into England the old 
Runic language and letters Wartdn. %. We i. things 
of great value, and, in return, export little or nothing 
Burke. £•, Release . . by deed under seal . .imports 
valuable consideration and creates an estoppel 2884, 
The levee was exactly what the word ir 


imports ME, 
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Macaulay. They, .passed a resolution importing 
[etc.] Macaulay. Comets importing change of Times 
and States Shake. 

II. From med.L., It. importare, F. importer, 
x. intr. To involve a considerable result (actual 
or possible); to be important, signify, matter, 

(Only in 3rd person.) arch. 1588. 9. tram . To 
concern. (Only in 3rd person.) 1561. 

1. Neither imported it where we lodged Morybon. 
a. A question that imports us nearly 1865. Let me 
say . .what it imports thee to know Scott. 

HL From Fr. importer . +1. a. To lead 
(a person to do something). Evelyn. +b. To 
influence in feeling, carry awAy. Evelyn. 
fa. To gain, win /victory), b. intr. To gain 
the victory, prevail, c. trans • To overcome. 

-1624. 

a. b. But Scipio imported and prevailed in the end 
Holland. 

t Importable, a. l ME [a. F., ad. L. im- 
portabilis ; see Im-* and PORTABLE.] That 
cannot be carried or borne; usu. jig. unendur- 
able -1651. Hence tlmpoTtablenea*. +Im- 
po'rtably adv. 

Importable (imp6**it&b , l), 1533- [f- 

Import v . + -able.] Capable of being im- 
ported or introduced. Hence Importabi'lity, 
capability of being imported or introduced. 

lmportan ce (impp’it&ns, 1505 

[a. F.; see Important and -ance.'] 

L X. The fact or quality of being important ; 
moment, significance, gravity, consequence 
1508. b. Personal consequence 1678. +9. An 

affair of consequence -1670. tg- Urgency; 
importunity -1781. 

x. Emploienge treasour.on thynj»es..of small im- 
ports unco Elyot. b. A family, .of some i. (mod.) 
a. Cyfnb . 1. iv. 45. 3. John 11. i. 7. 

fll. z. Income, revenue. Sc. Obs. 1505-33. 
a. « Import sb. x. -1709. b. Bearing 1691. 

a. The wisest beholder . .could not say if th* L were 
Ioy, or Sorrow Shaks. So tlmpoYtancy, -• prec. 1 . 

Important (impj?*Jt&nt, a. 1586. 

[a. F. f ad. med.L. importans, - tan t cm , f. im- 
portare *to be of consequence, weight, or 
force’; see Import v II. J i. Having much 
import or significance; weighty, grave, signifi- 
cant. 9. Having an air of importance; conse- 
quential 1713. f3- Urgent, pressing, impor- 

tunate -1630. 

x. How. .L is it to every man to be frequented with 
learning 15 86. a. Discoursing, with 1. face, On ribbons, 
fans, and gloves and lace Swift. 3. Much Ado 
11. i. 74. ( Hence Impo’rt&ntly adv. weightily) 

consequentially. 

Importation (impoJiri-Jan). 1601. [f. Im- 
port v . (Hence in F.)J 1. a. Commerce. The 
actioa of importing goods, etc. from abroad; 
opp. to exportation. b. gen. Bringing in, 
introduction 1666. 9. concr. f Imports collec- 

tively; an imported article 1664. 

a. Solomon's 1., Gold and apes Pope. 

Importer 170a JT. Import 

v. + -ER *.] One who or that which imports 
or introduces; esp. a merchant who imports 
goods from abroad. 

Impo-rting, ppl. a. 1579. [f. at prec. + 

-ing *.] ti. That imports or signifies; hnpor- 
tant -1654. a. That imports merchandise 
1812. 

flmpOTtless, a. [f. Import sb. + -less.] 

Without import; trivial Tr. 6* Cr. 1. iii. 71. 
tlmpo-rtunable, a. 148a. [f. Importune 
a. (or?v.) -f -able.] x. Burdensome, heavy 
-16x1. 9. Troublesome. DR ant. 

Importunacy (impfi jtiwnfisi). 1548. [f 
Importunate a. ; see -acy.J « Importu- 
nity 3. 

Importunate (impp'JtivnA), a. 1477. [f. 

L. importunus + -ate * ; perh. after obstinate, 
fortunate , etc.] +1. Inopportune, untiniely 
-1659. Burdensome; grave -1824; trouble- 
some -2691. 8. Pressing, urgent; busy. Obs. 
or arch. 1542. 4. Persistent in solicitation; 

pertinacious 1477. 

3. I. buxine* 154a. 4. I. creditors 1863. Hence 

Impo-rtunate-ly eulv., -ness. 

I Importunate (impfstiunett), v. 1598. [f. 

importuner ; see Importune v . and -ATE*.] 

■* Importune v . 3. Hence Impo'rtuxiator, 

one who Importunes. Imposition (InipfcHan). ME. [»d. L. im- 

Importune (imp^itU n, imp/’Jtiim), If . (sb.) positionem , i. imponere to Impose.] z. The 
[a. F. importun, - une , ad. L. importunus action of putting/plactag, or laying on 1 397. 


IMPOSITION 

unfit, troublesome, grievous, f. im (Im- *) + 
the same stem aa in opportunus Opportune.] 
+*, Inopportune, untimely; unfit -X704. 1*9. 

Troublesome, burdensome; vexatious; heavy, 
exacting -1864. ta- - Importunate a . 3. 
-1647. 4- Persistent in solicitation; pertina- 

cious; irksome through importunity 1447. tfi* 
sb. One who is importune. [« F. importun. J 
-*734- 

2. A Wild Ass, with Braymgs 1 . Swift. 4. Yet 
seynge this weddowe m so L vpon me I will delyuer 
her CovbkDale LuhextiiL 5. Hence Importu*nely 
adv. (now rare). 

Importune (imppjtifi*n } imp^*itism), v. 
I 53°- l a - I*' importuner, 1 . importunus ; see 
prec.] t< trans . To burden; to trouble, 
worry, pester, annoy -1788. t». To press, 

urge. Also absol. -1615. 8- To solicit press- 

mgly or persistently; to beset with petitions 
*53°- 4* To ask for (a thing) urgently and 

persistently 1588. 5. intr. To be importunate 

1548. H 6. To import, portend. (A Spenserian 
misuse.) 1590. 

a. Meas. for fll. 1. i. 57. 3, Ye were importun'd the 
passing it Milt. 5. Too poor fox a bribe, and too 
nroud to i. ; He had not tne method of making a 
fortune Gray. Hence Importuner. 

Importunity (im|yju»*niti). 1450. [a. F. 
importunity , ad. 1 ~ importun it as ; see Impor- 
tune a. and -ity.] +i. The condition of 
bring inopportune • unseasonnblmess ; an un- 
suitable time -1589. ta. Burdensomeness, 
trouble -1739. 3- Troublesome pertinacity in 

solicitation 1460. 

3 Because of hys importunite he woll ryse and 
geve hym as many as he nedeth Tindalk l-uke xi. 8. 

Imposable ^irnp<7u-7ab’l), a. rare. 1660. 
[f. Impose v. + -abij:.] i. That may be im- 
posed or laid on. a. That may be imposed 
upon; gullible 1734. Hence Impo*aableneaa. 
Impose (imp<>u^ -z) ,v. 1484. Aisot-em-. [a. 
F. imposer , f. im- (Im- l ) 1 poser, repr. L. im- 
port ere ; see Compose, 1‘ose.J 

L tram. i. To lay on or set on ; to put, 
place, or deposit (arch.) 1597. b. Eirf. To 
lay on hands in blessing, or in ordination, con- 
firmation, etc. 1582. c. Printing. To lay 
pages of type or stereotype plates in proper 
order on the imposing-stone or the bed of a 
press, and secure then! in a chase 1652. a. 
fig. a. gen. To put, place ; to place authorita- 
tively it>8i. b. To bestow (a name or title) 
upon, on, fto 1500. tc. To put authoritatively 
(an end, conclusion, etc.) to -1611. -f-g. M o 

lay (a crime) to the account of ; to impute. 
(The earliest use.) -1663. 4. To lay on ; to 

inflict (something) on or upon 1581. 5. To 

‘ put ' (a thing) upon (a person) by false repre- 
sentations ; to palm off 1650. 

1. She impoV<l a stone Close to the cauernes mouth 
Chapman, a. b. The name was imposed antecedent 
to his birth 17^4. 4. What Fates l, that men must 

needs abide Siiaks. Minos, .imposed upon the 
Athenians a cruel tribute Juwki 1. 1 o i. cfuLie 

foreign merchandise 1863. 5. To i. such a Cheat upon 
the World 1681. 

II. intr. x. To put oneself upon (in various 
senses) 1625. 9. 'lo put a tax, to levy an im- 
post (upon). ? Obs. 1618. 3. To practise 

imposture; also with on, upon 106a. 

s. When it [Truth) is found, it nnposeth vpon mens 
Thoughts Bacon. To i. upon a penerous person 16 14, 
on the good nature of others 1883. a. J o restrains 
the Crowns from imposing upon tbs people without 
their consent 1642, 3. J o be imposed upon by fine 

Things and faLe Addresses Stkklh. 

Hence flmpo’se sb. (rare), the Imposition of a 
charge, duty, or task 1*91-1605. Impo'tement 
(rare), imj>o»i(ion 1664. Impo ser 1597 

Imposing (imnJu'zig), vbl. sb. 1610 [f 
Impose v. + -ing *. J The notion of Imposing ; 
imposition, b. Printing. The arrangement of 
pages of type in a forme 1727. 

at t rib I.-atonr, -table, a slab of stone or metal on 
which pages of type or stereotype pistes are imposed. 

Imposing (impJo'gi xf), ff>l. a 1651. [f. as 
prec. +-ING *.] x. That peremptorily enjoins ; 
exacting. 9. That impresses by appearance 
or manner 1786. 3. Using deception; practis- 

ing imposture 1754. 

a. Mountains, .of I. magnitude Tyndall. Hence 
lmpo a slar*ly adv. 


(man), a (peas), au (loud), v (c«t). ^ (Fr. ch*f), 9 (ever), ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. cau da vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what), p (gdt). 
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b. j fee. The laying on of hands in blessing, Impostrous (imp/rstras), a. x6ia. [Abbrev. 
ordination, confirmation, etc. ME. c- Print - of Imposturoijs; cf. monster , -trous.'] 1. 
ing % The imposing or arranging of pages of Having the character of an impostor a. Of 

type in the forme 1824. a. The action of at- the n.uure of an imposture 1635. 
taching, affixing, or ascribing; bestowal (of a 1. An i. pretender to knowledge Grot*. a. I. lies 
name, etc.) ME. t3- Accusation. Wint. T. *6js- 

1. ii. 74. 4. The action of imposing; the action +Impo*stumate, -thumate, ppl. a . 1601. 
of inflicting, levying, or enjoining 1593; ttaxa- [Altered f. apostumate, Apos if.mate ppl. a., 
lion -x6a8. 5. Anything imposed, levied, or after Impostumic.] Affected with impostum^s; 

enjoined; an impost; tax, duty 1460; tan of the nature of an impostitme. Also//. -1764. 
injunction -1664 ; an exercise or task imposed l lmpO'Btumate, -tbumate v. 1590. [Alter- 
as a punishment at school or college 1746; fin ed f .apostumate, Apostemate v., after IMPOS- 
17th cent. Puritanical use, a dogma or cere- tume; cf. prec.l i. tram. To affect with an 


mony imposed without scriptural warrant. 6. 
The action of deceiving by palming off what is 
false or unreal; an instance of this, an impos- 
ture 163a. 

x. The L of my hand on his forehead, instantly put 
a stop to his spasms M edwin. bw Thus. . the grace of 1 
God is given by the i. of hands Jer. Taylor, 4. The 
superstitious impositions of fasts Burton. 6. The 
predictions, .were mere impositions on the people 
Swirr. 

Imposaibilist (impp-si bilist). 1900. [f. L. 
impossibilis IMPOSSIBLE + - 1 ST.] One who 
advocates a policy which is impossible of 
realization. So Impo'ssibilism. 

Impossibi 'litate, v. rare. 1633. [f- next 

+ -ATE 8 .] tram. To render impossible. 
Impossibility (imppsibi lTti). ME. [a. F. 
impossibility*, see Impossible and -ity.] x. 
The quality of being impossible; (with an and 
pi.) an impossible thing. fa. Impotence, in- 
ability -1796. 

1. The i. that his Intelligence could be true Claren- 
don. Is not every genius an i. till he appear 7 Carlylk. 

Impossible (imp^sib’l). ME. [a. F., or 
ad. L. impossibilis\ see Im- 1 and Possible.] 

A. ad/. 1. Not possible; that cannot be 

done, exist, or come into being; that cannot 
be, in existing or specified circumstances. 
Const, to or for . a. Math. Having no possible 
or real value, imaginary 1673. 3. In recent 

use, with ellipsis of some qualification implied 
by the context; as. impossible to deal with or 
recognize, etc. ; ' out of the question ’ 1858. 

1. They.. laughed thernt as at an i. lye More 
C raguie cliff.. i. to climbe Miit. P. L. iv. 548. 3. 

Oxford, .home of. i loyalties! M. Arnold. The., 
ghosts. . made the place absolutely i. 1884. 

B. sb. » Impossibility (rare in sing.) ME. 
With the 1 That which !s or seems impossible 
184;. Hence Impossible ness (rare). Im- 
po'Rsibly adv. 

Impost 1 (i # mpe«st). 1568. [a. OF. im- 

post, now impSt, ad. med.L. impostus or impo- 
st um, from L. impostus , impositus , imponere 
to Impose.] i. A tax, duty, imposition, 
tribute; spec, a customs-duty levied on mer- 
chandise. Now chiefly Hist. (Diets., follow- 
ing Cowell, make impost a duty on imported 
goods; but this limitation wants evidence.) 9. 
Racing slang. The weight which a horse has 
to carry in a handicap race 1883. 

t. A bench of lud get. .declared the new i. (ship- 
money] to be legal Green. 

Impost 2 (rmppust). 1664. [a. F. im- 

post e, ad. Il impost a , f. as prec. 1 Arch. x. 
The upper course of a pillar or abutment, 
frequently projecting in the form of an orna- 
mental moulding or capital, on which the foot 
of an arch rests. (Where there is no projection, 
the impost is called continuous .) 9. A hori- 

zontal block supported bv upright stones, as at 
Stonehenge. Also attrib. 1768. 
+Impo*sterous, a. 156a. [f. imposter Im- 

postor, or ? f. Imposture + -ous.] 1. Of the 
nature of an imposture ; false -1665. 9. Hav- 

ing the character of an impostor -165a. 
finposttrame : see Impostume. 

Impostor (impfstci). 1586. [a. F. impos- 
teur, ad. late L. impostor, f. imponere (imposit-, 
impost-). At first confused with Imposture.] 
One who imposes on others; a deceiver, swin- 
dler, cheat ; now chiefly, one who passes himself 
off as some one other than he is. Also attrib. 

Being found a meere I., he dyed most miserably 
id*4 So tlmposto'iious ifia* Importer ous 
1548 adds. having the character of an L or imposture. 
Hen* elmpo’Stornllip, the office or character of an 
L i6so, tlmpo'story (rare), « Imposture 1653. 
Impo •stream 1614, tlmpo'strix 1653 (both rmv), a 
female i. 


impostume. -1758. 9* intr. To swell into 

an impostume; to fester, gather. -1769. So 
Impostuma’tion, -thumation (now rare), sup- 
puration; * Impostume sb. 1524. 

Impostume, -thume (imjysti* 2 m), sb. 
Now rare . ME. [a. OF. empostume, altered f. 
apostvme , aposteme ; see Apostem, and N.E.D.] 
x. A purulent swelling or cyst in any part of 
the bodv; an abscess. 9 .fig. a. A moral or 
political festering sore; the swelling of pride, 
etc. 1565. fb. Applied to a gathering cloud. 
Drayton. 

1. An Error in the judgment, is like an impostem 
in the Head South. a. The imposthume I prick to 
relieve thee of,— Vanity Browning. Hence flm> 
po'stume, -thume v. e= Impostumatr v. ME. 
tImpo*sturage. rare. 1654. [ f. next + -age.] 
Imposture -1656. j 

Imposture Cimjystiui). 1537. [a. F., 1 

ad. late L. impostura, f. impost-, imponere A\ x. 
The action or practice of imposing on others ; 
wilful and fraudulent deception, tb. Illusion 
-1794. 9 - A cheat, a fraud 1548; a thing (or 1 

person) which is pretended to be what it is not 

1. There 's a sure market for L Byron, a. Many of 
the Bones which were carried about by Monks, were 
none of their Hones but Impostures Burnet. 

Imposturous (imj^’stiuraa), a. 1608. [f. 
Imposture + -ous.] 1. Of tHe nature of im- 
posture (now rare). fa. Given to imposture; 
having the character of an impostor -1697. 

a. The shameful! vntruth of those i. liers Speed. 
tlmpO'Stury. [f. as prec. +-Y.] Imposture. 
G. Sandys. 

Imposure (impdta'g'uj). rare. 168a. [f. 

I MPOSE v. + -URE. J An imposing, a laying on. 

Impot (rmppt). Schoolboys' abbreviation 
of Imposition (sense 5). 

ImpO'table, a. 1608. [Im- 2 ] Undrink- 
able. 

Impotence (i‘m patens). ME. [a.F.,ad. L. 
impotentia , f. impotens Impotent!] i. Want 
of strength or power; utter inability or weak- 
ness; helplessness. 9. Want of physical power; 
feebleness of body, as through illness, etc. ME. 
b. Path. Want of sexual power ; usu. said of the 
male 1655. f3- Lack of self-restraint, violent 

passion -1720. 

x. O i. of mind, in body strong! MiLT..S**»rj. 5a. 9 . 

A condition of i. and dotage 1836. 3. Milt. P. L . Ik 

156. So I’mpotency ME. 

Impotent (i-mp^tent^fl. {sb.) ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. tmpotentenr, see lM- a and Potent.] i. 
Having no power or ability to do anythixig; 
helpless; ineffective 1444. 9 * Physically weak ; 

without bodily strength; helpless, decrepit ME. 
b. Wanting in sexual power; incapable of re- 
production 1615. t 3 * Not master of oneself ; 

unrestrained, headlong, passionate. Abo with 
of. 1596. 4. sb. An imjx> ten t person 142c. 

x. The works of man are L against the assaults of 
nature Gibbon, a He was feble and Oold, And in- 
potent Lydg. 3. But J uno, L of paosion, broke Hex 
sullen silence Pork. 4. Impotents of all sorts Petit. 
Hence Tmpotently adv. 

t Impo -tionate, v. [f. med.L. impotionat -, 
impot iona re, f. im- (Im- 1 ) + fotionem (poisoned) 
draught. ] trams. To poison. Foxr 
I mpound (impau'nd), v. 1554. Also+em-. 
[f. Im- 1 + Pound jA 8 ] x. trans. To shut up in 
or as in a pound. 9. To seize or secure by legal 
right ; to take possession of (a document or the 
like) to be held In custody of the law x6«. 

s. Some cattle.. had been impounded for tithe-pRy- 
mens Ht. Martineau. How to l the Rebels, that 
none of them might escape Bacon. Hence tttt- 
pou*ndage, Imjpou’ndment, the act of impound- 
ing. Impoirnder, one who impounds. 

Impoverish (irapp*v«rij), v, 1440. [ad. 


OF. empoveriss -, empov(e)rir, -fauvrir, t am* 

; — L. im * (IM- 1 ) + povre, pauvre POOR.] X. 
trans. To make poor; to reduce to poverty, 
ib. To make bare of (some form of wealth) 
-1726. 9. To make weak or poor in quality ; 

to exhaust the strength or native quality of 
1631. 

t. Corruption impoverishes and enslaves the 
country Junius Lett. a, Uo i. toe blood Allbuix 
H ence Impo'verisher. a Impo'verlahment, the 
fACt or process of impoverishing! impoverished con- 
dition 1 loss of wealth or means. 

Impower, obs. var. of Empower. 
Impracticability (imprwktikfibilfti). 
x 747. [f. Impracticable; see -ity.] i. The 
quality or condition of being impracticable; 
practical impossibility, b. Intractability, stub- 
bornness 1764.. 9 . with an and pi. Some- 

thing impracticable 1797. 

Impracticable (imprse*ktik&bT), a. {sb.) 
1653. [Im-*.] x. Not practicable; that cannot 
be earned out or done ; practically impossible 
1677. 9. That cannot be put to use or practi- 

cally dealt with; unmanageable, intractable, 
unserviceable 1653. 3. sb. An impracticable 

person 1829. 

x. An i. design 1606. a. Idle and L wastes W. 
Irving. An i. way Ckomwell. pass Grots. A poor 
i. creature ! Goldsm. 3. An utter i. 18.9. Hence 
Impra’cticableness. Impra*cticably adv. 

Impra*ctical, a. rare. [Im-®.] 1. Impractic- 
able (now U.S.) 1774. a. Unpractical 1865. 
Imprecate (rmprfk^t), v. 1613. [f. L. 
imprecat imprtcari\ in senses I and a, f. im- 
( 1 m- 1 ) + precari.~\ I. trans. To pray for, 
invoke, b. To beg for (rare ) 1636. 9. To pray 

(a deity), supplicate. Now rare or Obs. 1643. 
t3. absol. or intr. To pray; to invoke evil 
-1673. 4. trans. To invoke evil upon; to 

curse. Now rare. 1616. 

x. She . . imprecated a thousand curses upon his head 
Smollett. b. He. , would only i. patience till [etc.) 
Lowell. 4. His co-religionists were imprecating him 
as the man who had brought this persecution upon 
them 1879. Hence Iunprecatmgly adv. in the way 
of a curse 165a. 

Imprecation (imprfkfl-Jan). 1585. [ad. L. 
imprccationcm', see prec.] x. The action of 
imprecating, or invoking evil upon any one, 
in an oath or adjuration ; cursing 1589 ; (with 
pi.) a curse 1603. f 9 - A prayer, invocation, 

entreaty -1631. 

x. At each fierce i. he quenched a light, and dashed 
down a candle Froude. 

Imprecatory (i-mpr/lc^itori, -k<to ri, im- 
prfkii'tari), a. 1587. [f. L. imprecat ppl. stem 
+ -ory.J Expressing or involving imprecation; 
invoking evil ; cursing. 

The i. Psalms 1881. Pmprecatorlly adv. 
Imprecise (impr/sai-s), a. fare. 1805. 
[Im-*.] Not precise. So Imprecision (rare), 
want of precision ; inexactness 1803. 
Impredicable (impre*dikabT), a. rare. 
1623. [Im- 8 .] That cannot be predicated. 
Impregn (imprrn), v. Now only poet. 
1425. [ad. late L. imprmgnare, f. im- (IM- 1 ) 
+ pmgnare to be PREGNANT.] •* IMPREGNATE 
v. (in all senses). 

Impregnable (impre'gnab’l), a. ME. 
[Corrupted from imprenable , a. F. imprenable, 
f. im- (Im- 8 ) + fren-, stem of prendre to take. 
The / is inserted.] Of a fortress, etc.: That 
cannot be taken by arms; incapable of being 
reduced by force; able to hold out against afi 
attacks. Also fig. 

x. Tho Seas, which ha hath giu*n for fence L 
3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 44. fig. A man politely L to the 
intrusion of human curiosity Carlyle. Hence 
Impregnability, i. condition or quality. Im- 
pre'gnablenesa (fare). Impre*gnably adv. 
Impregnant (impre'gnant), aA (sb.) 1641. 
[In sense x, f. Im- 1 + Pregnant; in sense 9, 
ad. L. imprsegnantem . ] ti. Impregnated, 
pregnant. Also fig. a. Impregnating, Also 
as sb . That which impregnates* x66x, 
flmpregnant, 0.8 rare. [Im-*.] Sterile. 
Osborn, 

Impregnate (impre gnA], ppl- m, 1545. 
[ad. late or med.L. imprmgnatus; see Impregn.] 
l. Impregnated (lit. and//.), Ha. Enron, for 
Impregnable 1633. 

Impregnate (impre-gn#*t), v. 1605. [U 
' prec.; see -ate*.] i. trans. To make preg- 
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nant; to cause *to conceive; to fertilize; in Biol., 
also, to fecundate the female reproductive cell 
or ovum 1646. Also Jig. b. intr. for pass. To 
become pregnant. Addison. 9. To fill with 
some active principle, element, or ingredient, 
diffused through it or mixed intimately with 
it ; to imbue, saturate. Earlier = to fill. 
(Usu. in pass.) 1605. Also fig. 3. Said of the 
active principle or influence: To be diffused 
through (something); to permeate, interpene- 
trate, fill, saturate 1664. 

a. Water impregnated with some penetrating Salt 
Aabvthnot. Jig. To i. his colleagues with the same 
loftiness of principle Lytion. 3. Light impregnates 
air, air impregnates vapour Brrkbi.i-y. ( Hence Im- 
pre'gnatory a. having the function of impregnating. 

Impregnation (tmpregnii-Jan). 1605. { f. 
prec. vb.] 1. The action or process of making 
pregnant ; fecundation, fertilization. 9 . The 
action of imbuing or fact of being imbued with 
something; diffusion of an active clement 
through a substance; satuiation. Also fig. 
1641. 3. cotter. That with which something is 

impregnated 1713; in Geol., a mineral deposit 
consisting of a rock impregnated with ore, not 
forming a true vein 1S81. 

s. The 1 . of the Blood with Air Ray. 
+Impreju*dicate f ///. a. 1640. [f. Im- 2 + 
Prejudicate ppl. a. J Unprejudiced -1677. 
Impren(l)able, etc., obs. ff. Impregna- 
ble. 

Imprepara-tion. 1597. [Im- 2 .] Unpre- 
paredness. 

flmpre sa. 1589. [a. It. imprests (rinpr<rza) 
undertaking, device, etc. : — late L. * imprensa ; 
see Emprise, etc.] 1. An emblem or device, 
usu. with a motto -1653. 9. The sentence 

accompanying an emblem; hence, a motto, 
maxim, proverb -1641. 
x. In an i., the figures express and illustrate the one 

f art of the author's intention, and the word the other 
>rumm. of H awth. var. flmpre'so. 

II Impresario (imprrza’n#). Also erron. 
impress*. 1746. [It. impresario undertaker, 
f. impresa ; see prec.] One who organizes 
public entertainments; esp. the manager of an 
operatic or concert company, 
imprescriptible (impri'skrrptibT), a. 1563. 
[a. F.; see Im- 2 and Prescriptible.) Not 
subject to prescription ; that cannot in any 
circumstances be taken away or abandoned; 
esp. in i. right(s. 

The author of an ideal creation, .has an i. property 
in the fame of his work W. J. Courthop*. Hence 
Imprescriptibility (rare), the quality of being i. 
ImprescrPptibly ad:>. 

flmpre-se, i-mprese. 1588. [a. obs. F. 

imprest , ad. It. impresa Impresa.] «= Impresa. 
-i8ix. 

Emblazon’d Shields, Imprcses quaint Milt. 

Impress (rmpres), shy 1590. [f. Impress 
v. 1 Formerly also stressed impre' ssj\ 1. The 
act of impressing or stamping; the * stamp ’ {oj 
anything); concr. a mark or indentation made 
by pressure, e.g. of a seal or stamp 1592. fb. 
A cast, mould (rare) 1695. c. =» Imprint; 
impression 1877. 9. fig. a. Characteristic or 

distinctive mark; stamp 1590. b. An impres- 
sion upon the mind or senses. Now rare . 
1591. 3. Comb., as i. copy, a press-copy 1885. 

x. The .1 ofthy Feet Wahs. b. Having taken the 
Impresses of the Insides of these Shells Woodward. 
a. Lucerne bears most strongly the t of the middle 
ages 1832. b. Two Gent. m. ii. 6. 

Impress (rmpres), sb 2 Now rare. 1602. 
Tf. Impress v .* Formerly stressed impre' ss.~\ 
Impressment; enforced service in the army or 
navy. Also attnb ., as i.-gang «= Press-gang. 
We are all much alarmed . . with a military L 1803. 

Impress (rmpres), sbj Obs. exc. Hist. 
1611. [var. of Impkese. In x6th-i7th c. also 
impre'ss . ] »* Impresa. 

Their shields broken, their impresses defaced Burkr. 

t Impress, sb * 1569. [var. of Imprest jAI] 
1. *= Imprest sb . 1 -1633. Also at/rib. 9. A 
charge made upon the pay of a naval officer 
who has not satisfactorily accounted for public 
money advanced to him 1803. 

Impress (impre-s\ vJ ME. [f. L. impress 
imprimere , f. im- (Im- 1 ) + premere to press. 
Partly answering to OF. empresser .] 

I. trans. 1. To apply with pressure; to pro- 
duce by pressure (a mark on, t in)\ to imprint, 


stamp. 9. a. fig. To stamp (a character or 
quality) upon anything ME. b. transf. To 
produce or communicate (motion), exert (force) 
by pressure. Const, on , upon. 1717* 3 -//* 

To imprint (an idea, etc.) on (t/«, to) the 
mind; to enforce, urge (a rule of conduct, etc.) 
on another ME. f4. 'To print -1781. 

x. He did i. On the green moss his tremulous Step 
Shelley, s. The image of virtue, which Nature had 
impressed upon his heart 1791. b. The force im- 
pressed ui>on a ship by the wind 1765. 3 <t A fewsui-h 
j examples impressed a salutary consternation Gibbon. 

II. trans . x. To exert pressure upon; to 
press; to mark by means of pressure, esp. with 
a stamp, seal, etc. Const, with. 1588. Also 
fig. 9. To affect or influence strongly. Usu. 
said of the instrument. 1736. 

x. His hart like an A got with your print impressed 
L. L. L. 11. i. 8^6, fig. Real property . . impressed. . 
with an implied trust for sale 1884. *. The letter., 

does not i. me favourably Dickens. He tried to i. 
me with his importance (mod.). 

till. intr. To press in ; to throng about 


-3480. 

Impress (impress'), t/. 2 1596. [f. Im- 1 + 
Dress v 2 \ trans. To levy or furnish (a force) 
for military or naval service, to enlist ; spec, to 
compel (men) to serve in the army or navy (in 
recent use, only the latter); to force authorita- 
tively into service, b. 'To take by authority for 
royal or public seivice 1749. c. Jig . or transf. 
1657. 

Yesterday sailed the Diamond, .to i. men 1803. b. 
I impressed his wagons Washington, c. Hypotheses 
into the service of which Philology was impressed 
1869. 

-{Impre*ss, vfi rare. 1665. [Erron. for Im- 
prest v . 1 ] x. trans. «= IMPREST v . 1 1 -1819. 9 . 
To charge with a deduction (the pay of an 
officer) in respect to public moneys or stoies 
not accounted for by him 1803. 
flmpre-ssa 1 . 158 6. Erron. form of Im- 
presa -1656. 

| Impre-ssa 2 . Erron. form of Impress jA 1 
(2 a) -1647. 

Impressed, ppl. a. ME. [7. Impress v 1 


+ -ED 
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ind 


In the senses of Impress <\ l x; in 
Dot., having an appearance of being 


stamped in; sunk in, depressed. 


Impressible (impre-sibT), a. 1626. [f. as 
prec. + -IBLE.1 Capable of being impressed 
(on something) ; susceptible, impressionable. 
1 lence Impressibility, also -ability, the quality 
of being i. Impre'sslbleness. Impre'ssibly adv. 


Impression (imprejan), sb. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. impression cm, f. imprimere ( ppl. stem im- 
press-) ; see Impress v. 1 ] x. The action or 
processor impressing: esp. a. The action in- 
volved in the pressure of one thing upon or 
into the surface of another; also, the effect of 
this 1444- tb. A charge, onset -1799. c. The 
impact of any atmospheric or physical force. 
7 Obs. 1694. fd. A stress, emphasis -1824. a. 
A mark produced upon any surface by pres- 
sure. Hence, a depression, indentation; also, 
a mould, cast, copy. Abo fig. ME. tb. A 
mark, trace, indication -1658. 3. The process 

of piintmg. Now rare. 1509. b. The result of 
printing; a print; a printed copy 1559. c. 
The printing of one issue (of a book, etc.); 
hence, the aggregate of copies thus printed; 
see Edition 3 b. 1570. 4. The effective action 
of one thing upon another; influence; the 
effect of such action ME. t5. pec. An atmo- 
spheric influence, condition, or phenomenon 
-1684. 6. The effect produced by external 

force or influence on the senses or the mind; 
a sensation 1632; an effect produced on the 
intellect, conscience, or feelings ME, 7. A 
notion, remembrance, or belief, impressed upon 
the m nd; esp., in mod. use, a vague or indis- 
tinct survival from more distinct knowledge 
1613. 8. Painting, a. • The ground-colour \ 

b. A stratum of a single colour laid upon a wall 
or surface for ornament, or for protection from 
humidity. 1864. 

1. a. The i. of order on.. chaos 1875, t. As., a seal 
[is said] to make an i. upon wax Rrrkei.by. fig. The 
stamp and clear i. of good sense Cowprr. 3. The i. 
of the fourth volume had consumed three months 
Gibbon. b. Very earljj impressions of Dflrer’s en- 
gravings «8ftQ. c. Of this translation there were six 
impressions before the year 1601 Warton. 4. One of 
the hardest of the metals; a file can scarcely make 


any i. on it Imibom. 5. Fiery impression, a comet; 
meteor, or the like. 6. Those perceptions, which 
enter with most force and violence, we may name 
impressions Hums. An L of sound, .is carried to the 
brain Bain. His Sermons made no I. on his English 
Auditory Fuixer. 7. 1 have an L that I have met 
him before (mod.). Phr. Under the impression. 
Hence Impre’aaion v. (rare), to stamp ; to affect 
with an impression; (in passj to be affected 1612. 

Impressionable (impre'Jan&bT), a. 1836. 
[a. F. ; see -ABLE.] x. Easily susceptible of 
impressions; sensitive. a. Capable of being 
impressed 1878. 

x. She had a pretty face and an i. disposition T. 
Hook. a. Tinfoil thin enough to be i. by the metal 
style 1878. Hence Impressionability, suscepti- 
bility to impressions 1835. So Impressions! a. 
— Impression a blk. 

Impre -ssionary , a. 1889. [-ary.] - Im- 
pressionistic. 

Impressionism (impre -Janiz’m). 1839. [f. 
Impression sb. + -ism.] fx. Applied to the 
philosophy of Ilume. nonce-use. Kogeks. 3. 
[after F. tmpressionnisme, 18761 T he theory or 
practice of the impressionist senool of painting 
(see next) 1882. 8. The literary presentation of 

salient features, done in a few strokes 1883. 
Impressionist (impre’Janist). 1881. [ad. 
Fr. impressionniste 1876 ; see Impression and 
-1st.] A painter who endeavours to express 
the general impression produced by a scene or 
object, to the exclusion of minute details or 
elaborate finish; also, u writer who practises a 
similar method. Hence Impression! atlc a . of 
or pertaining to impiessionism ; in the style of 
the impressionists. Impressionistically adv. 
Imprcssionless, a. rare. 1864. [ less.] 
Without impression; unimpressible. 
Impressive (impre’siv), a. J593. [f. Im- 

press v . 1 + -ive.] fi. Capable of being 
easily impressed ; impressible -1665. 2. 

Characterized by making a deep impression on 
the mind or senses ; able to excite deep feeling. 
Rarely said of persons. 1775. 

1. Men . .of. i. tempers, ami weak intellectuals 1665. 
*. An i. actress Lamb, scene Tyndall. Hence Im* 
pre*ssive-ly adv., -ness. 

Impressment L rare. 1854. [f. Impress 

v . 1 + -MENT. In sense 2 forF. empressement.] 
1. Exertion of pressure. Bush n ell. 9. Earnest- 
ness, ardour 1854. 

Impressment 2 (impre’smfnt). 1796. [f. 

Impress v . 2 4- -ment.J Theact or practice of 
impressing or forcibly taking for the public 
service. Also fig. 

•flmpre-ssor. rare. 1631. [f. L. imprimere 
to Impress (cf. L. pressor , etc.).] One who, or 
that which, makes impressions -1663. 

Im pressure (imprc*Jiui). Now rare. 1600. 
[f. Impress v. x + -ure, after pressure .] 1. 

The action of exerting pressure upon 1649. 9. 

An impression; an indentation 1600. 3. A 

mental or sensuous impression 1607. 

Imprest (i*m prest), a. and 1568. [For 
the earlier Prest a. and sb. The im - may be 
partly due to the phr. tn prest (money) ; see 
Prest a.] 

tA. adj . Of money : Lent, or advanced, esp. 
to soldiers, sailors, and public officials -1755. 

B. sb. An advance (of money) made to one 
who is charged with some business by the 
state. + Formerly, also, advance-pay of soldiers 
or sailors. 1568. +b .gen. An advance, a loan 
-1/04. 

Vpon eurry Contract we make, we giue the Vic- 
tualed nri i. before band Moryson. BilloJ /.,an order 
authorizing a person to draw money in advances so 
i.-b/ll. 

I Imprest, jA 2 1610. [f. Imprest v.%] - 
Impressment 2 . -1651. 

*flmpre*st, v. 1 1565. [ad. It. (and med.L.) 
imprestare to lend.] x. trans , To advanoe, 
lend (money) -1810. b. To furnish (u person) 
with an advance of money 1619. 9. To draw 

(a bill or money by a bill) -x66x. 
flmpre-st, v* 1589. [f. imprest , impressed, 
pa. pple. of Impress t/. s ] trans. To impress 
for the army or navy -1708. 
tlmpre*valency. [Im- 2 ] Want of prevail- 
ing power. Bp. Hall, So tlmpre* valence. 
Im preventable, a. rare . 1864. [Im- 2 .] 
That cannot be prevented. Hence Impre* 
ventabiTity, i. state or quality. 
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Imprimatur (imprimJWftx). 1640. [L. ; — 
'let it be printed'.] 1. The formula, signed 
by an official licenser of the press, authorising 
the printing of a book; hence as sb. an official 
licence to print. a, fig. Sanction 167a. 
flmprime, v. 1575. Also em-. [f. Im- 1 + 
Prims a . or sb., or L. primus. ] 1. trans. Hunt- 
ing. (See quot. ) -1775. 9. To begin. Wotton. 

s. When he is hunted and doth first leave the berde 
we say that he is syngled or emprymed Turbbrvile. 
Hence tlmpri*me so. the act of iinpriming a deer, 
tlmprhming vbl. sb. beginning, commencement, 
tl-mpriment. [ad. L. imprimentem.] Some- 
thing that impresses or imprints. Sterne. 
tlmpri-mery. Also -ie. 1663. [a. F. im- 
brimerie, f. imprimer; see -ERY. j x. A print- 
ing-office or printing-house 9. Printing. 
wood. 3. A print or impression. Blount. 

|| Imprimis (imprimis), adv. or adv . phr. 
1465. [L., assim. form of in primis .] In the 
first place, first. Now unusual. 

Imprint (rmprint), sb. 1480. [ME. type 
empreynte, - prints , a. F. empreinte , ppl. sb. 
from emprcindre ; subseq. refash, after L.; see 
next] 1. A figure impressed or Imprinted on 
something; a mark produced by pressure; an 
impression, stamp 1483. Also fig. 9. fa. The 
condition of being printed (in phr. in enprmte) 
-1485. b. The printing of a book, etc. (mod.). 
c. An impression of a writing 1882. 3. The 

name of the publisher, place of publication, and 
date, printed in a book, usually at the foot of 
the title-page {publisher's *.); also, the name 
of printer and place of printing, printed at the 
end of a book, or on the back of the title-page 
{printers i .) 1700. +4. An onset. Caxton. 

f . The^l. . At the Clarendon Prr<is 1 1790. 

mpriut (impri nt), v. [MIC. empreynten , 
-prent-, - print a. OF. empreinter : — (ult.) late 
pop. L. impremere , for cl. L. imprimere\ 
refash, after L.] 1. trans. To mark by pres- 

sure; to impress, stamp. ta. To impress 
(letters or characters) on paper or the like by 
means of type; to Print -1822. 3 .fig. a. To 

impress on or in the mind, memory, etc. ME. 
b. To impress (a quality, etc.) on or in a 
person or thing; to communicate. In pass, of 
a quality: To exist strongly marked in or on 
a person, etc. 1526. 4. transf. To stamp or 

impress (something) with a figure, etc. ME. b. 
fig. To impress with some feeling, quality, etc. 

*. ^rhe Volto Santo or print of our Saviour's face, 
whit h he imprinted in the handkerchief of St. Veronica 
167a a. Imprinted at London by Robert Barker 
Bihlk (1611) title-p. 3 a.I. this in thy memorie 
t 576. b. 7 hat'Wisedome which the Divine hand hath 
Imprinted in his worhes G. Sandys. Hence Im- 
prrnter, one who or that which imprints | ta 
printer 1548. 

Imprison (impri*z'n),r. ME. [a. OF. en-, 
emprisoner, mod. emprisonner, f. en- t in - (In- s ) 
4 - prison Prison.] x. trans. To put in prison ; 
to detain in custody; to confine. 9. transf. 
and fig. To confine, shut up; in various con- 
nexions 1533. 

s. Lord, they know that I imprisoned.. them that 
beleeued on thee Acts xxii. 19. Since imprison'd in 
my mother Thou me freed’st C'trss Pembroke. b. 
Try to i. the resistless wind Drydkn. # Hence Im- 

r ri'Bonable a. capable of or liable to Imprisonment, 
mpri'soner, one who imprisons. 
Imprisonment (impriz’nraent). [ME. en-, 
emfrisonement , a, AF. enprisounement, OF. em- 
frlsonement, f. emprisoner + -MENT.] The 
action of imprisoning, or fact or condition of 
being imprisoned; confinement; Incarceration. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Imprisonment , is when a man is by nublique 
Authority deprived of liberty Hobbes, fig. Into the 
slavishe «• of vices most detestable Fleming. 

Improbability (impxpb&bi'llti). 1598* (?• 
Improbable; see-iTY.] The quality of being 
improbable; unlikelihood; (with an and pi ,/ 
something unlikely. 

Improbable (impxyb&bT), a. 1598. Tad. 
L. improbabilis\ see Im- 1 and Probable.] x. 
Not probable ; not likely to be true ; not easy 
to believe; unlikely. 9. In pregnant sense: 
Unlikely to ' do \ suit, etc. 1659. 

1. If this were plaid vpon a stage now, I could con- 
demne It as an L fiction Shake. I. of success Lo. 
Oiirerv. a. In the most i. soile Hammond. Hence 
lmpro’bableneaa. Improbably adv. 
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flmprobate, v. [f. L. improbat -, improbare, 
f. im- (Im- *) + probare to make good, approve. ] 
trans. To disapprove, disallow. Blount. 

Improbation (improb/bjan). 1551. [ad. 
L. improbationem; see prec.] tx. Disappro- 
bation, disapproval -1789. + a * Disproof, con- 
lutation {rare) -1657. 3. Sc. Law. Disproof of 

a writ ; an action brought to prove a document 
to be false or forged X575. 

Improbative (jmprfrb&tiv), a. 1677. [f. 

L. improbat improbare + -IVE.] x. Liable to im- 
probation or disproof. 9 . * Improbatory 1876. 

Improbatory (imprf'b&Uri), a. 1898. |f. 
as prec. + -ory.] Having the function of dis- 
proving; in Sc. Law , made in improbation of 
a writ. 

Improbity (imprdfc'blti, impip'bfti). ME. 
[ad. L. improbitas, f. tmprobus.\ 1. Persis- 
tency, perseverance. Obs. or nonce-use . 9. 
Wickedness, want of principle or integrity 1594. 

a. The exuberant 1. of ill Men 1695. 

flmprodu'Ction. rare . 1662. [Im- 2 .] The 
condition of not having been produced from 
anything else -1678. 

flmprofi’cience. rare . 1605. [Im- 2 .] Lack 
of proficiency. So ImprofPciency (now rare). 
fImpro*fitable, a. ME. [Im- 2 .] Unprofit- 
able -1725. 

Improgresslv© (impmgre*siv), a. 1809. 
[Im-®.] Not progressive ; unprogressive. Im- 
progre’aaive-ly adv . , -ness. 

1 1 mproli-fic, <*. 1646. [Im- 2 ] Not 
prolific -1686. 

flmproli'ficate, v. [Im-L] To render pro- 
lific, to fertilize. Sir T. Browne. 
-fTmpro*mpt, a. [ad. L. impromptus ; see 
Im- 2 and Prompt.] Not ready; unready. 
Sterne. 

Impromptu (impr^ mPtifi). 1669. [ad. L. 
in promptu in readiness, written $s one word.] 

A. adv . Without preparation; off-hand. 

This was made almost impromptu Boswell. 

B. sb. Something composed or uttered with- 
out preparation ; an extemporaneous composi- 
tion or performance; an improvisation. Also, 
a musical composition having the character of 
an improvisation. 1683. 

C. ad) \ x. Composed or uttered without pre- 
meditation; improvised 1789. a. Made or 
done on the spur of the moment; extemporized, 
makeshift 2764. 

x. I. poems 1789, replies D'Israeli. a. An 1 . visit 
1856. Hence lmpro*mptuary a.-C. 1 (Bentham). 

Improper (impypai), a. 1531. [Im- 2 .] 

Not proper; the opposite of proper. x. Not 
strictly belonging to the thing under considera- 
tion ; not in accordance with truth, fact, reason, 
or rule ; abnormal ; incorrect, wrong, b. Not 
properly so called 15*’ 5. a. Not in accordance 
with the circumstances or the end in view; un- 
suitable, ill-adnpted 1570. 3. Unbecoming; 

indecorous, indecent. Also transf. of a person. 
1739. 1 * 4 - ?Not peculiar lo an individual; 

general, common {rare) 1610. 

x. To calc Christs flesh — to pluck out our right eye 
..We cannot read any of these literally and properly 
. . thotcforc we must seek for a spiritual and i. sense 
1649. b. Improper fraction : a _ fraction whose 
numerator is greater than (or equal to) its denominator. 
I. diphthong 1 see Diphthong. They are not to be 
adorned with any art but such improper ones as 
nature is said to bestow, as ringing and poetry 
Fletcher. (This quot. is taken in sense 4 in recent 
Diets.] a. As i. to be approached as a rocky lee 
shore 1774. 3. I am too old to be i. H. Walpole. 

Hence flmpro'perty, impropriety X555"*66* 
■(•Improper, v. [ME. en- 9 empropre , upp. 
repr. an AFr. var. of OF. aprofritr , ad. L, 
appropriare to APPROPRIATE. J- IMPROPRIATE 
V. I, 2 . -X642. 

If he would..!., and inclose the Sun beames, to 
comfort the rich J kwxl 

fImpropera*tion L 1502. [f. late L. im- 

proper are to taunt, upbraid.] The action of 
upbraiding or reviling; a reproach, taunt, 
•flmpropera'tdon 2 . 1536. Erron. f. Im- 
propriation -1624. 

Improperly (impiypaili), adv . ME. [f. 
Improper a. 4- -ly*. Occurs once only in 
ME.; then not till 1531.] In an Improper 
manner; wrongly, incorrectly, unsuitably, un- 
becomingly. 


IMPROVE 

tlmpropMioua, a. [Im- 2 .] Not prop!- 
tious; unfavourable. Wotton. 
flmpropoTtion. 1450. [Im-*.] Want of 
proportion, disproportion -1675. Hence tlm- 
propo'rtionable, flmpropoTtionate adjs . dis- 
proportionate. 

Impropriate fimpr 0 u , p r V , O» 1538- [f- 

ppl. stem of tnea. or mod.L. improfriare\ cf. 
Appropriate.] tx. trans . To make one’s (or 
some one’s) own; to appropriate -1703. 2. 

spec. To annex (an ecclesiastical benefice) to a 
corporation or person, as their corporate or 
private property 1538 ; esp. b. (in later use) to 
place tithes or ecclesiastical property in lay 
hands 1613. 

x. To i. the Preaching of the Gospell to one certain 
Order of men Hobbes. Hence Impro'priator, one 
to whom a benefice is Impropriated | esp. =3 lay im- 
propriator \ falso/tfM. Impro>prla*txix f a female L 

Impropriate (irapwu pri,A), ppl. a. 1538. 
[ad. med. or mod.L. impropriatus ; see prec.] 
x. Appropriated to some person or persons. 
? Obs. 1600 . 9. Of a benefice or tithes : Impro- 
priated. 

Impropriation (imprJupri|#i'/9n). 1535. [f. 
Impropriate v. ; see -ation.] x. The action 
of impropriating (see Impropriate v. 2). b. 
The proprietorship thus conveyed 1631. c. An 
impropriated benefice 1578. +a. gen. r l he 

action of making proper to some person or 
thing ; appropriation -1728. tb. Something 
appropriated ; a property -1651. 

x. c. An L which the Lord Gray of Wilton.. re- 
stored to the Church Fuller. 

Impropriety (impritprareti). x6ix. [ad. 
F. imfropriiti \ or L. improprictas t f. impro - 
prius Improper <x.] i. The quality of being 
improper; incorrectness; inappropriateness 
1697; unseemliness; morally improper con- 
duct 1751. 9 . With an and pi. An instance of 

improper language, conduct, etc. ; a breach of 
propriety 1674. 

1. We may . . sav, without i. f that [etc.1 Mill. The I. 
of holding a public discunsion with *ucn men Jowett. 
The i. of my conduct Johnson. a. Every language 
has likewise its improprieties and absurdities Johnson. 

tlmpro’pry, -rie, v. 1526. [f. ns impropre t 
Improper v .] trans . To appropriate, impro- 
priate -1571. 

tlmprospeiity. 1528. [f. L. improsper + 
-ITY. J Want of, or the opposite of, prosperity ; 
unprosperousness -1722. 
flmpro-sperous, a. 1598. [f. as prec. + 

-ous.J x. Not prosperous; unsuccessful -1829. 
9. Of fortune, etc. : Unpropitious -1656. Hence 
■f lmpro speroua-ly adv. 1594, f-nema 1647. 

Improvable (imnrw-vabT), a. Also im- 
proveable. 1646. [f. Improve v.* + -able.] 
x. Capable of being turned to profit ; that may 
be taken advantage of ; serviceable. Now rare . 
g. Of land : Capable of being profitably culti- 
vated ; capable of being made more productive 
1659. 3. Capable of being made better 1677. 

x. Finding this project of a penny. post., apparently 
hn 


North. 


a. A fine spread of improves 
pies .. i 


oveable lands 
principles .. i. by the 
exercise of his" Faculties Hale. lienee Impro va> 

bi'lity, Impro’vableness, the quality of being L 
Impro’vably adv. 

t Improve, *>.X 1449. [*• OF. improver f F. 
imfrouver, ad.L. improbare to condemn, f. im- 
pro bus. x. trans. To disprove, refute, confute 
-1678. 9. To disapprove as bad ; to disallow; 
to reprove; to censure, condemn -1642. 

x. We. .will in due place i. their error therein 1606. 
a When they had iinpreued and disallowed ipy 
savinges 1551. 

Improve (imprfl-v), ».* 1509. [Orig. en- f 
emprow(e, a. AFr. en-, emf rower, a parallel form 
of aprowcr\ f. OF. en into + fro, pnm, preu, 
oblique case of pros profit; see Approve v.' l \ 
It. reft. To i. oneself (of): to make one’s pro- 
ans. To mi ‘ 


fit (of) ■ 


•1655. 
profit < 


a. trans. To make good use of. 


upon for spiritual edification X539. fb. To 
invest (money); in N. America, to enclose and 
cultivate (land), c. To employ to advantage, 
as a means or instrument 1529 ; later American: 
spec, to occupy (a place), ta* To enhance 
in monetary value -1750. +4* To make 

greater in amount or degree; to advance, 
(Now merged in -1771. fl>* To augment 
(what is evil), to make worse -1800. 5- To 


b (Ger. Kilo), b (Fr. p*«). ii (Gcr. Mtfller). u (Fr. dune). » (c»rl). e (c») (th/re) . / (/ 1 ) (win), / (Fr. faire). 5 (fir r frrn, forth). 
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ad ranee or raise to a better quality or condi- 
tion ; to make better; to ameliorate. (The pre- 
vailing mod. sense.) 1617. 6. absol. To make 

improvements 1699. 7. intr. To inci ease, aug- 

ment, advance, develop. Obs. (exc. as merged 
in 8). 165a 8. intr. To increase in value or 

excellence ; to become better 1737. 

1. The Townsmen .unconscionably improving them- 
selves on the Scholars necessities Fuller, a How 
doth the little busy bee l.each shining hour 1 Watts. 
To 1. an opportunity Lingard, the occasion Free- 
man. b. To i. Lands for the proffit thereof 1653, 
To i., and put it [his Talent J out IIutlbr. c. 
Plat es. .improved for Trading and Fishing 1677. 
Every Corner is improved for Cupboards ana neces- 
fcarys Celia Fiennes. 3. They 1. their commodities 
to a 'treble price Morybon. 4. b. As wholesome 
Medicines the Disease i., There where they work not 
well Cowley. 5. The habit of attention may be im- 
proved by exercise Sir IL Brodie. 6. Phr. To i. on 
or upon*, to make something beiterthan. We cannot 
i. upon nature 1867. 8. Trade has improved {mod.). 
t Improve, vfi 1613. [var. ot a prove. Ap- 
prove v. 1 ] 1. tram. To prove, establish, 

show to bo true or real -1670; intr. to prove or 
turn out to be (rare) 1612. a. trans. To ap- 
prove, countenance. C. Mather. 
Improvement (impijS-vment). 1453. [a. 

AF. emprowement , f. emprower IMPROVE v. 9 4 
-MENT.J 1. The turning of a thing to profit 
or good account ; making the most of a thing ; 
realisation of the profits of anything; concr. 
profit. Obs. in lit. sense, a. spec, t The turn- 
ing of land to better account; cultivation and 
occupation of land ; merged at length in sense 
5. 1549. b. concr. A piece of land improved 
by inclosure, building, etc. Obs. exc. in U.S. 
dial. X473. c. Jig. Bodily or mental cultivation 
or culture; an accomplishment. Obs. exc. as 
merged in 5, 6. 1711. 3. The turning to ac- 

count of any person or thing (now Obs , or U.S. 
dial.), or of any event or season 1611. b. spec. 
The profitable spiritual application of a text or 
incident 1655. t4- The action or process of 

enhancing, or an instance of this 1548-1788. +b. 
quasi-r^Jicr. An advanced stage, development 
(of something) -1716. fc. concr. Increase, 
produce -1719. 5. The action or process of 

making or becoming better; betterment, ame- 
lioration 1647, C. With an and pi.: a. An act 
of making or becoming better; that by which 
anything is made better 1697. b. With on or 
upon: An advance upon (something previous); 
hence, a thing that is an advance upon (the 
former thing) 171a. 

a. b. My aunt's bell rings for our afternoon's walk 
round the improvements Goldsm. c. I look upon 
your city as tne best place of L South. 3. Prompt i. 
of the opportunity (mod.). # 4. This was nothing' but 
..an improuement of his griefe 1617. 5. The L of 

Trade x66a, of body and mind Jowett. 6. It is a 
peat i. to add the juice of two Seville oranges Mrs. 
Glasse. b. The sons are no great i. upon the sires 
SruaoBON. 

Improver (imprAvai). 1647. [f. Improve 
v. 9 4 - -ER 1 ,] x. One who or that which im- 
proves ; fa cultivator, occupier. 9. Short for 
dress-improver 1884. 3. A person who works 

at a trade, and accepts the opportunity of im- 
provement wholly or in part instead of wages 
1858 ; in the Civil Service, applied to a grade of 
clerks intermediate between boy clerks and 
assistant clerks. 

a. Her 1 improver ' was found to be so arranged as 
to hold 6 lb. of smuggled tobacco 1884. 
j-Improvi-ded, a. 1548. [Im-*.] I. Un- 
provided ; unprepared -162a. a. Unforeseen. 
Spenser. 

Improvidence 'impqrvidcns). 1495. [ad. 

T improvident ia\ see Im - 8 and Providence.] 
The fact or quality of being improvident ; want 
of foresight ; thriftlessness. 

Shee'le lift thee to i., And break e thy neck from 
steepe securiue Mars ton. 

Improvident (improvident), a. 1514. [£ 
Im-* 4 Provident; cf. U improvidus. | 1. 

Unforeseeing; that does not forecast the future. 
9. Not circumspect; heedless; unwary xcqi. 
3. Thriftless 1634. 7 w 

X. The i. . .conduct of the German powers 1795. a. 
Improuident Souldiors, had your Watch been good, 
This sudden Mischiefe neuer could hauofalne Shaks. 
flmprovide-ntially, aJv. 1797. [Im- 2 ] „ 
next -2819. 

Imp**>* videntl y , adv. 1607. [f. Improvi- 


dent a. 4 -LY 9 .] i. In an improvident man- 
ner; without providing for the future. a. In 
an unforeseen manner (rare) 1885. 
x. Agricultural labourers mairy early and i, 1868. 
Improving (imprdvin), vbl. sb. 1602. [f. 
Improve v .* 4 -ing 1 ,] The action of Improve 
v 9 \ improvement. 

Improving lease (Sc. Law): a lease granted to a 
tenant for a longer period than the usual one, with 
the object of encouraging him to make permanent 
improvements on the holding. 

Improvisate (imprp*viz*«t), v. 183a. [f. F. 
improviser ; see Improvise and -ate 3 .] *= Im- 
provise (trans. and intr.). So Impro'vis&te 
ppl. a. (rare), improvised ; impromptu. 
Improvisation (umpr^vaiz/ijon, imprpvi- 
z^ jsn). 1786. |f. Improvise, Improvisate,] 
1. The action of improvising; also concr. verse, 
music, etc. so improvised. 9. The production 
or execution of anything off-hand ; anything 
so produced or executed 1874. 

1. The thrushdike i. ..that charm[s] us in our 
Elizabethan drama I .dwell. 

Impro visatize, v. rare. 1847. firreg. f. 
Improvisate + -ize.] -= Improvisa'ie. 
Improvisator (impxp-viz^toj). 1795. [f. 
Improvisate, after It. and F.] One who 
composes extempore ; an improviser. 

|| Improvisatore, -prowisatore (rmpr^v- 
(v)/zatJ-rr). PI. -ori (-dri), also -orea. 1765. 
[It., f. improv(v)isare to IMPROVISE.] An im- 
provisator (Italian or of the Italian type). 
Improvisatorial (impryviz&tO«rial), a. 
1823. [f. Improvisator; see -ory and -al. ] 

Of, pertaining to, or having the nature of on 
improvisator; relating to or having the power 
of improvisation. Hence Improviaato *riaUy 

adv. So Improvisatory a. 1806. 

|| Improvisatrice, -prowisa- (/miwv(v)/- 
zatrrtjr). PI. -trlci (-trf tj/). 1804. [It., fern, 
of improv(v)isatore\ see -trick. ) A woman 
who improvises. 

Improvise (i-mprifvaiz, improvarz), v. i8a6. 
[a. F. improviser , ad. It. improv(v)isare , f. im- 
prov(v)iso Improviso.] 1. trans. To compose, 
utter, or perform extempore. 9. To get up on 
the spur of the moment; to provide for the 
occasion 1854. 3. intr. To compose, utter, or 

perform verse or music impromptu; to speak 
extemporaneously; to do anything on the spur 
of the moment 1830. 

x. The singular faculty of being able to i. quotations 
Disraeli. s. To i. a dance 1854, a tent Dickens. 
Hence Improvise sb. an improvisation 1820. Im- 
proviaedly aiiv. Improviser. 

I Improvi-sion. 1646. [Im- 2 .] Want of 

provision or forethought -1649. 
flmprovlso (imp rovsvzo), a. 17 86. [It., = 
L. improvisus, {. im- (IM-*) 4 provisos , pro- 
viders to foresee.] Improvised, extempore 
-1789. 

Improvvisatore, -trice: see Improvis-. 
Imprudence (impr«*d£as). 1445. [ad. L. 
imprudent ia, f. imprudens Imprudent; s<-e 
-ence, Cf. F. imprudence (14th c.).j The 
quality or fact of being imprudent ; want of 
prudence; rashness; (with an and p l .) an im- 
prudent act. 

Not taking those precautions against the weather . 
I soon suffered for my i. *83*. Love at first sight 
sounds like an i. Lubbock. So tlmprtrdency 1 576. 
Imprudent (impr^'ddnt), a. (sb.) ME. 
[ad. L. imprudens , imprudent cm, f. im- (Im-*) 
4 prudent , contracted from provident, provi- 
der* to see before one; see Prudent.] i. 
Not prudent, wantingin prudence or discretion; 
rash, heedless, indiscreet, incautious, •fn. sb. 
An imprudent person -*1767. 

x. 1 . men are call'd Fools 171a I -ass for the folly 
of L actions R. Coke. Hence Impru'deutly adv. 
tlraprude*ntial, a. [Im- 2.] Not pruden- 
tial. Milt. 

Impuberal (impi£ b£r&l), a. rare. 1836. 
[f. L. imputes , impuberem 4 -al.] Not come 
to puberty or maturity ; immature. So Impu'- 
berate, Impu'bic adjs. (rare). 

Impuberty (impiirbajti). 1785. ff. as pree. 
4 -ty, after puberty.) 'The condition of not 
having reached the state or age of puberty. 
Impudence (i*mpiriM£ns). ME. [ad. L. 
impudentia , f. impudens Impudent; see -ence. ] 
The quality or fact of being impudent. ti. 


Shamelessness ; immodesty -171a* 9. Shame- 
less effrontery ; insolence; unabashed presump- 
tion x6xx. b. Applied to an impudent person. 
Dryden. a. In a neutral sense: Freedom 
from sharaefastness 1619. 

x. AU*s Well, il i. m a Some with L invade the 
Court Drydbn. 1 Confound his impudence I ’ mut- 
tered Squeers Dickens. 3. 1 had not enterprise nor 
i. enough to venture from my concealment W. Irving. 
So Pmpudency (now rare), in all senses 15*0. 

Impudent (i-mpiddent), a. (sb.) ME. fad. 
L. impudens , impudentem , f. im- (Im-*) 4 
pudens ashamed, modest, brig. pres. pple. of 
fudere to make or feel ashamed.] ti. Want- 
ing in modesty; shameless, unblushing; in- 
delicate -1732. 9. Possessed of unblushing 

effrontery; shamelessly forward, insolently dis- 
respectful 1563. 3. sb. A person of unblushing 
effrontery or insolence 1586. 

x. Inpudent is he that.. hath no shame of bise 
syimes Chaucer. a. A wicked, i. f bold-faced hussy 
Dickkns. An i. reply 1873. Hence Tmpudently 
a*h>. 

Impudidty (impi*di*sTti). 1598. [a. F. 

impudicitl. f. L. type +impudicitas , for cl. L. 
impudicitia , L impudicus shameless.] Sharae- 
lessness, immodesty. 

Impugn (impifi'n), v. ME. [a. F. imbugner , 
ad. L. impugnare to attack, f. im - (Im- 1 ) 4 
pugnare .] *f*i. trans . To fight against; to 
attack, assail, assault (a person, city, etc.) 
-1651, fb. To withstand, resist, oppose 
-1660. 9. To assail by word or argument ; 

to call in question ; to oppose as false or 
erroneous ME. b. To find fault with, accuse 
(now rare ) ME. 

a. The saint was scarcely canonised, before his 
claims to beatitude wei e impugned Disraki i. Hence 
Impu'gnablo a. 1 (mre>, Impu'gnant a., opposed 
to, Tmpugna-tion ME., Impu’gner, Impugn- 
ment. 

Impugnable (imp^ gnlbl), <r . 2 ? Obs. 
1570. If. Im- 2 4 L. pstgnare f -able.] That 
cannot be assailed or overcome. 

Impuiasance (impiw-islns). 1483. [a. F.; 
see Im- 2 and Puissance. (Also in* puis- 
sance.)] Impotence, powcrlcssncss, weakness. 
An I. to conserve himself 1602. 

Impuiasant (impiaSrisint), a. 1629. [a. F. ; 
see Im - 2 and Puissant.] Impotent, power- 
less, weak. 

Impulse (i mpels), sb. 1647. [ad. L. im- 
p uls us, f. ppl. stem of impellers to IMPEL.] x. 
An act of impelling; an application of suaden 
force causing motion ; a thrust, a pus!) 2650. 
Also fig. 9. Dynamics, a. An indefinitely 
large force enduring for an inappreciably short 
time but producing a finite momentum ; such 
as the blow of a hammer, etc. 1796. b. The 
product of the average value of any force 
multiplied by the time during which it acts 
(Clerk Maxwell) 1875. 3. a. Force or influ- 
ence exei led upon the mind by some external 
stimulus; suggestion, incitement x66o. b. 
Incitement arising from some state of mind or 
feeling 1647. c. Sudden inclination to act 
without premeditation 1763. 4. The effect 

produced by impulsion; momentum, impetus 
1715. Also fig. b. Path • • The wave of 
change which travels through nerve and muscle 
in passing from rest into action* (Syd. Soa, 
Lex.) x886. 5. at t rib. 1S25. 

x. We cannot com eiva bow any thing but f. of body 
can move body Lockic. fig. Tlie blind impulse! of 
Fatality and' Fortune Bentlky. 3. A- A.. Divine I. 
and Impression 1674. b. Under an t. of curiosity 
1833. c. Guided by i. rather than by judgement 
Freeman. 4. fig. Orseolo gave a new L to navigation 
Yeats. 

Impulse, v. Now rare. 1611. [f. the sb.] 
trans. To give an impulse to; to impel; to 
instigate. 

Impulsion (imp**! fan). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
impulsionem , f. impute -, impellers ; cf. IMPULSE 
sb. J x. The action of impelling or forcing 
onward; also of striking upon, pushing, or 
pressing against without producing motion; 
the condition of being impelled. Also transf 
and fig. fb. An impelling cause or occa- 
sion. Bacon. 9- a. Instigation, incitement 
1532. b. Determination to action from natural 
tendency or temporary excitement; impulse 
> 53 °' 3 * Impetus 1795. 

1. The centrifugal force, or form of !., is still ua- 


!(■*)• «(.!***•)• ou(l«wd). » (cut), t (Fr. ch/f). 9 (ev CT1 . 9i (/, tyt). * (Fr. eaa At vie). 1 (»»t). i (Ptych<). (wtot). 
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known 1794. a, a. Atreuft vk) rhvestea..at the 1 , of 
their mother slew this Cbrysippu* Hobbes. b. The 
like i. from which a drowning man catches at a twig 
>793* 3* The i. which Kant nod given to philosophy 
Sir w. Hamilton. 

Impulsive (imptrlsiv), a. {sb.) ME. [a. OF. 
impulsif, or ad. med.L. impuhivus, f. L. impulse 
impeller* ; see -j ve,] 1. Having the property of 
impelling; characterized by impulsion or impe- 
tus 1604. •• Impelling or determining to action 
1555. 3* Of persons, etc. : Actuated or charac- 
terized by impulse; apt to be moved by sud- 
den impulse or swayed by emotion 1847. t4- 

sb. An impelling agent or cause -1659. 

x. The force Of thel. chariot Chapman. When a 
force produces it’s effect instantaneously, it is said to 
be i. 1803. s. The love of God was the L (=» originat- 
ing) cauAe Horkeck. Hence ImpuTsive-ly adv., 
-ness. ImpnTsivist, one who acts on impulse. 
Impulsi'vity, impulsiveness. 

tlmpu-laor. 1053. [*• L*] One who, or that 
which, impels -1700. So ImpuTsory a. (rare), 
that tends to impel 1659. 

Impunctate, ppl. a, 1819. [Im- * ] Not 
punctate; not marked with points or dots. 
Impu*nctual,<z. 1864, [Im-*.] Not punc- 
tual ; behind time. So Impimctoa'llty , want 
of punctuality 1790. 

tlmpune (impi£*n), a. [ad. L. impunis , f. 
im - (Im-*) + poena, punirt to punish.] Un- 
punished ; enjoying impunity. T. Adams. 

Impunible (impi«*nlb’l), a, rare . 1660. 

[f. Im-* + L. tun ire + -ible.] Not punish- 
able; unpunishable. Hence Impumibly adv. 

Impunity (impi£ a nlti). 153a. [ad. L. tin - 
punitas; see Impune and -TY.] Exemption 
from punishment or penalty ; exemption from 
injury or loss. 

Delay of punishment is no sort nor degree of pre- 
sumption of final i. Butler. The venom of the most 
deadly snaked may be swallowed with i. Pringle. 

flmpura tion [f. L. impurus + -ation.J 
Pollution (lit. and/#.). Bp. Hall. 

Impure (impia»\i), a. 1536. [ad. L. im- 
puru r, f. im- (Im- 3 ) + puru r. Cf. F. imfur(eP\ 

I. 1. Containing some defiling or offensive 
matter; dirty, unclean 1597; not pure ceremoni- 
ally; unhallowed 1612. a. Not pure morally; 
defiled by sin; unchaste; filthy 1536. 

x. An i. atmosphere 1607. The invader, who had 
touched the hallowed soil with i. feet Thirlwall. a. 
Defaming as L what God declares Pure Milt. 

1L Mixed with some extraneous matter; con- 
tamin ated, adulterated 1626. b. Of a language, 
style, etc. : Containing foreign idioms or gram- 
matical blemishes 1613. c. Of a colour: Con- 
taining an admixture of some other colour or 
colours; also said of a spectrum when the 
colours overlap i860. 

I. mercury 1 8 16, thought 1704. C. The rainbow 
is an imperfect or i. spectrum Tyndall. Hence 
tlmpu*re v. to make, or became, i. 1597. Impu*re-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Impirritan. 1617. [f. Impure a., after 

Puritan.] One who practises impurity; also, 
a dyslogistic term for one opposed to Puritan- 
ism. 

Impurity (impifl»*rlti). 1450. [a. OF. iVw- 
puriti ** mod.F inpurcti, ad. L. impttri/as ; 
see Impure a. and -TY.J 1. The quality or 
condition of being impure, in any sense; foul- 
ness ; defilement 1548. 9. That which is 

or makes impure; dirt; corruption; foreign 
matter 1450. 

1. The i. of the avr 1660, of thought 1704. 1 . or 

beastlinesse is not hard to be defined Healey. a 
Novels, .full of impurities impieties 1639. Ashes or 
other impurities 1799. 

Impurple, obs. f. Empurple v. 
Imputable fimpititfib*!), a . 1626. [ad. 
med.L. imputabilis ; see IMPUTE and -ble. ] 
1. That may be imputed to or assigued to the 
account of; chargeable, attributable. fa. 
Liable to imputation; open to accusation or 
censure; culpable -1784. 

1. The errour it i. onely to the Transcriber x6a6. 
a. Some justly bUraeable and L Act Shaftesb, Hence 
ImputabWity, Imptrtablenesa, the quality of 
being i. fasmu-tabiy adt>. 

Imputation (impiirtH jan). 1545. [ad. late 
L imputatumemA 1. The action of imputing 
or charging; the Tact of being charged with a 
crime, mult, etc. ; (with pL) accusation, charge 
1581. a. Theol. The attributing to believers of 


the righteousness of Christ, and to Christ of 
human sin, by vicarious substitution; also, the 
imputing of the guilt of Adam's sin to all his 
descendants 1545. +8. The making a merit 

of a thing. Eakle. 

x. I would humour his men. with the i. of beeing 
neerc their Mayster Shaks. The i. of a new violation 
of faith Burke, a. I. is the attributing of a character 
to a person which he does not really possess Hook. 

Imputative (impifi-tativ), a. 1579. [ad. 
late L. imputativus\ see Impute and -ive.] 
Characterized by being imputed; existing or 
arising by imputation. 

A man would think we need no I. wickedness 1691. 
Hence Impu*tative-ly adv., •ness. 

Impute (impitt’t), v. ME. [a. F. impute r } 
ad. L. impvtare, f. im- (Im- 1 ) + putare to 
reckon.] 1. trans. To bring (a fault, etc.) into 
the reckoning against; to lay to the charge of; 
to attribute or assign to, b. Occas. in a good 
sense: To set to the credit of; to ascribe or 
reckon to 1574. 9. Theol, To attribute or 

ascribe (righteousness, guilt, etc.) to a person 
by vicarious substitution 1583. 3. To arraign 

or tax •with fault ; to accuse. ? Obs. 1596. +4. 

To reckon or take into account; to consider 
-1794. ts. To impart -1675. 

x. We usually ascribe good, buti. evil Johnson, b. 
It was imputed to him for riuhteousnesse Rom . iv. 22. 
s. Thy merit Imputed shall absolve them who re- 
nounce Thir own both righteous and unrighteous 
deeds Milt, P.L. m. 991. 4. [K. Henry VI) for his 

holy life was imputed a Saint Speed, Hence Im- 
pu*tedly adv, by imputation. 

Imputrescence (impiwtrcsSns). 1658. 
[Im- 2 .] Absence of decomposition. 
Imputrescible, a. 1656. [Im-*.] Not 

subject to decomposition. Iroputreacibi'lity. 
flmputrid (impiwurid), a. 1684. [Im-*.] 

Not putrid ; applied to a fever -1824. 

In, sb . 1764. [f. In adv .] I. pi. a. The 

party that is in office, usu. in phr. (the) ins and 
outs. b. In games: The side A w hose turn it is 
to play 1862. 9. Ins and outs. Windings or 

turnings in and out in a road, a course of action, 
etc. ; sinuous ramifications 1670. b. Those 
who are constantly entering and leaving the 
workhouse 1884. 

x. a. Everything the Ins do the Outs denounce 
Spurgeon. a. The ins and outs of legal method 
R. H. Hutton. 

Ill, a. 1599. [In adv . used attrib ., or as 
positive of Inner, Inmost.] That is in; that 
lies, remains, lives, is situated, or is used in or 
witliin; internal. (Usu. hyphened to the sb*) 
In (in), v. OE. [Conn. w. inn In adv. and 
Inn sb. Cf. OHG. inntn , from the adv. star.] 
i. trans . +To give or put in; to take in, include, 
enclose; esp. to take in or reclaim (waste land). 
Now dial. 9. To gather into the barn, stack- 
yard, etc.; to harvest or house ME. 8* To 
get in, gather in, collect 1615, t4- To take in 

mentally. Florio. +5. intr. To go in, to 
enter ; in 17th c. to begin -1639. 

a. He taryed tyll they had inned all their corne 
<5*5* 5- We tone diversely, but end alike 1639. 

In (in \ffcp. [Com. Teut., cogn. w. L. in, 
Gr. Iv. The apocopated i became common in 
early ME. in certain dialects.] General sense 
The preposition expressing the relation of in- 
clusion, situation, position, existence, or action 
within limits of space, time, condition, circum- 
stances, etc. In ancient times, expressing also 
(like L. in) motion or direction from a point 
outside to one within limits (now ordinarily 
in-to, Into) 

L Of position or location, z. Within the 
limits or bounds of, within (any place or thing), 
ta. - On (of position) -1730. tb. — At -1671. 
3. In is now regular with collectives thought of 
as singular (in an army, a crowd) OE. 4. 
With numerals, nouns of quantity, etc., ex- 
pressing ratio or rate 1436. 5. Defining the 

particular part of anything in which it is 
affected ME. 6- Expressing relation to that 
which covers, clothes, or envelopes, its material, 
its cotour, etc., -= clothed in, wearing, bound 
in, etc. OE. 7. With non-physical realms, 
regions of thought, departments or faculties of 
the mind, spheres of action, etc., treated as 
having extension or content OE. 

1. Sumura io fre W*» and sunuae in }* Eorfo and 
summe in hell* deope Langl. In the green woods 


Shelley i in the East Dickens. * With the article 
omitted t In bed, in chancery, in church , in school, in 
town t in Capernaum i$a6 in Europe 1686. a. b. 
Ere in the head of nations he appear Milt. P.R. 1. 
98. 4. A debtor.. offered 6x. 8 a. in the pound 1899. 

A masked battery took them in flank 1795. ^ 6. 

artirs clothed alle in purput ME. A lady in a 
Gainsborough hat (mod.). 7. I diacover an arrant 

Laziness in my soul Fuller, Opposed in politics 
Macaulay. 

II. x. Of situation, i.e. kind or nature of posi- 
tion OE. b. Situation within the range of 
sensuous observation or the sphere of action of 
another M E. 9. Of condition or state, physi- 
cal, mental, or moral OE. 3* Of occupation 
or engagement ME. b. In the process or act 
of, in case of ME. 4. Of manner (way, 
mode, style, fashion) ME. b. Of form, shape, 
conformation, arrangement, order OE. c. Of 
manner of speech or writing OE. d. eolloq. 
Within the sphere of (a particular dass or order 
of things) 1866. 5. Of means or instrumentality 
(now usually with) OE. 6. Of material, con- 
stituents, and the like ME. 7. Of degree, 
extent, measure ME. 8. Expressing object, 
aim, or purpose ME. g. In reference to; in 
the case, matter, or province of ME. 

I. In the dust , in hot water, etc. ; in chains , in a 
leash , etc. ; in the sunshine, in all weathers , etc. b. 
In sight of God’s high Throne Mill a. In a blase, 
in debt, doubt , sickness , etc. ; in cash , in liquor, in 
tears. 3. In search of plunder Dickens, b. Drowned 
in crossing the river (mod.). 4. In confidence , in 

piteous terms } etc. b. Did he. .begin in rogue, and 
end in enthusiast? Southey. <L The newest., thing 
in pinnacles Kurkin. 5. A French Ship.. ballasted 
in mahogany 1804. Progne, with her Bosom stain'd 
in Blood Dkydrn. I drlnke to you in a Cup of Sack 
Shaks. 6 Half-length portraits, in crayons Dickens. 

7. Differing but in degree Milt. 8. In affirmation, 
memory', recompense, scorn, witness , etc. 

HI. Of time. 1. Within the limits of a 
period or space of time OE. a. In the course 
of ME. 3. Before or at the expiration of; 
within the space of ME. 4. Formerly (and 
still occas.) used, where at, on, during, for are 
now in use, or where the prep, is omitted OE. 

x. Between . . Twelve and Four in the Morning 
Steele. The prince in his childhood Thielwalu 
T he . . houses > ou see in a railway excursion 1859. a. 
In a moment and in the twincklynge of an eye Tm- 
DALE X Cor. XV. 52. 3. I rallied in a day or two 1843 
4. The Duke in Counsell ? In (= at) this time of the 
night ? Shaks. Looke you . . that our Armies ioyn not 
in (« on) a hot day Shaks. To Westminster Hall, 
where I have not been . .in ( ^fior) some months Pirvi. 
This engine . set out in (in now omitted) four hours 
after my landing Swift, 

IV. Pregnant uses ; sometimes due to ellipsis, 

x. With reflexive pronouns: In himself, in 
itself, etc.: in his or its own person, essence, 
or nature ; absolutely ME. 9, In spiritual or 
mystical union with ME. 8* 1° tixe person or 
case of ME. 4. Belonging to, as a quality, 
attribute, faculty, or capacity; hence, within 
the ability, capacity, thought, etc. of ME. 5. 
In the hands of; legally vested in 1460. 6. 
Partaking, sharing, associated, or actually en- 
gaged in 1798W 7. Of representative character 

or capacity, as in Name of, in Right of\ see 
the sbs, 8. Ellipt. for 'in the character of’ 
1831. 

t. Of things absolutely or In themselves Mill. # r. 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord Rev. xiv. 
13. 3. Good against fits in women 1707, 4. To pre- 

fer evil to goodls not in human nature Jowett. 5. 
The minerals, therefore, are in the trustees 1884- A 
Phr. To be in it, to be an actual competitor, partner, 
etc. ; to be in the running, to count for something. 

8. I am to come out in Bianca Fa. A. Kemble. 

V. Of motion or direction. See also II. 8. 
x. -> Into OE. fa. Hence formerly used 
where upon, on, towards, unto, to are now in 
use -1557. 

x. And broghto hire hoom with hym in his contree 
Chaucer. He.. in the Billows plung'd his hoary 
Head Drydbp. 

Phrases. In eo far : in such measure or degree 
(as) 1 to such extent (that). In that: in the tact 
that} in its being the case that! seeing that} as, 
because. See also Inasmuch, Insomuch, etc. 

In (in), ado. (a.) [Com. Teut. ; OE. «w(ff. 
See also Inne. j 

I. Of motion ox direction. [OE. inn, 
»».] x. Expressing motion from a point with- 
out to a place within certain limits (see also 
under Comb, Go, Pass, Put, etc.), b. Used 
after may, must , shall, etc., or absoL with im- 
perative force, with omission of * go V enter 


# (Ger. min), i (Fr. pm). U (Ger. Miller), u (Fr. d*ne). S (curl), e (e.) (there), i (r«n). /(Fr.ftfre). 5 («r, fan, earth). 
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etc. (cf. In v. 5). Now chiefly poet, or rhet. 
OE. 9. Expressing motion in the direction of 
some central point; hence, in proximity to 
some point specified or implied ; into or in 
close quarters 1703. 3. Into the bargain; in 

addition (to the legal amount); over and 
above, besides ; as in to get, give, throw in 1634. 

s. In comes my nephew For. b. The door is 
open I I’ll in, and take my leave of her 1 668. Phr. 
Day in. day out : continually. a. About five yards 
in, it fthe path] took a turn r888. 3. And so you 

have the fight in gratis Dickens. 

II. Of position, i. Within a certain space; 
esp. inside a house ME. b. On the inside, 
within ME. 9. In various special senses (see 
quots.) 1588. 

1. Dame, art thow in T X475. b. A sheepskin coat 
with the woolly side in 1873, a. fa. « Engaged, in- 
volved ; All my plots Turn back upon myself : but I 
am in, And must 30 on Massinger. b. ** In office, 
in power: Who 'sin, who’s out Learv. iii. 15. c. = 
In possession of the field, etc. t having the turn or 
right to play 1 He. scored 33. .while he was in 1884. 
d. In legal possession of (an estate); In by descent 
Cruise. . e. Of fire or light 1 Burning, lighted : The 
law.. which orders the Fire to be always kept in 
Addison. f. Of a train, coach, mail, etc. : Come in, 
arrived. g. = In the market, in season ; Savoys are 
in 1891. 

Phrases. In for. a. Engaged or involved in some 
business, etc ./or a specified time; finally committed 
or destined to do or suffer something, b. ei fi. in phr. 
in /or U* Committed to a course of action: also, 
certain to meet with punishment, etc. C. In the 
competition for somethings d. In for a penny, in for 
a pound ; see Penny. In with. a. In agreement 
with : on friendly terms with. b. Naut. Close in to, 
near (the land). C. f To conu in with, to overtake ; 
also =» to fall in with (see Fai l v.). 

Combs. 1. Pples. and vbl. sbs., nouns of action, and 
agent-nouns, from vbs. qualified by in, are formed by 
prefixing in-, when used as adjs. or sbs. Their num- 
ber is practically unlimited. See In -firef} 
a. With sbs. Usu. opp. to out-. (Cf. In a.) Thus 
1'n-brother, a resident brother of a fraternity or 
guild ; i’n-burgess, one resident in the burgh ; i*n- 
case, a case ofan in-patient : i*n-patient, one who 
remains in a hospital while under treatment j i*n- 
pensioner, one resident in a charitable institution. 

3. With verbs: see In- fire/} 

4, Withadvs. and prepositions; as In-between. 

|| 111 (in). The Latin prep, in (with the abla- 
tive case) * in (with accusative) ' into occurs 
in many phrases, of which the chief are given 
below. 

i. in ca*pite, in chief (see Chirp sb.), holding 
directly from the crown 1558. a. in exte‘nso,atfull 
length 1826. 3. in extre'mia, in the last agonies 

1530. 4. in fo'rma pairperia, in the form of a 

poor person (exempted from liability to pay the costs 
of an action j see Pauper sfi.) 1 hence, in a humble or 
abject manner 1592. 5. in ififiiii'tum, to infinity, 

without end 1564. 6. In li'mine, on the threshold, 

at the very outset x8ox. 7. in lo’co, in the place of; 
esp. in loco pare*ntla, in the place or position of a 
parent 1710. 8, in me'diaa re*a, into the midst of 

affairs, into the middle of a narrative 2786. 9. in 

memo'riam, to the memory of. Hence as sb. = A 
memorial poem or writing. *850. xo. in nu'bibua, 
in the clouds; not yet settled ; also, incapable of being 
carried out 1583. xx. in pa*rtibus (inflde'lium), 
in parts inhabited by unbelievers. In R. C. Ck. de- 
scribing a titular bishop in an uncivilized ora heretical 
country 1687. xa. in perpe'tuum, to all time 1642. 
13. in ponaflca*Iibua, in pontificals, in the proper 
vestments of a pope, cardinal, etc. X494, 14. in 

pro’pria perso’na, in his (her. etc.) own person 
1654. 15. In ai'tu, in its (original) place ; in position 

1817. 16. in ata'tn quo (ante, priua, or nunc), 

in the same state (as formerly or now) 1602. 17. in 

terro*rem, as a warning, in order to terrify others 
161a. x8. in to'to, as a whole, absolutely, com- 

pletely 1798. 19. in tr&'nsltu, in passing, on the 

waj£ so. in va'cuo, in a vacuum or empty space 

In-, pref 1 , the prep, and adv. In, in comb, 
with vbs., vbl. derivs., and other words. In 
OE. the adv. inn, in, was freely used in collo- 
cation with vbs. of motion or change of state. 
In the infinitive the adv. generally stood before 
the vb,, and in derived vbl. sbs. and adjs. 
always so. In this position the adv. came at 
length to be written in comb, with the vb.; 
hence, many regular compounds with stress on 
in-, thus incoming , income , incomer, indweller , 
inlet, insight, etc. Other formations, in which 
the prefix usually has the sense * in, within, in- 
ternal *, are inborn, inside , inward, etc. 

Ilk 1 repr. L. in- adv. and prep., used 

in comb, with vbs. or their derivatives, less 
commonly with other parts of speech, with the 
senses Mnto, in, within; on, upon; towards, 


against ', sometimes expressing onward motion 
or continuance, sometimes intensive, sometimes 
transitive, and in other cases with no appreci- 
able force. For Form-history, see En-, II- l , 
Im- 1 , In- 1 . 

In-tpref 8 , the L. in-, cogn. w. Gr. a-,av-, 
Com. Teut. un-, prefixed to adjs. and their de- 
rivatives, rarely to other wds., to express nega- 
tion or privation. In Eng. the modern 
tendency is to restrict in- to words obviously 
answering to Latin types, and to prefer the 
OE. negative un- in other cases, as unavailing, 
uncertain , undevout. 

In-, pref.h, of Teut. origin, prefixed to OE. 
and ME. adjs., with the sense 'inly', 'in- 
timately \ * thoroughly ', and hence ' exceed- 
ingly *, * very'. 

-In, suffix 1. Chetn . A modification of the 
chemical suffix -ine fl , used for the names of 
neutral substances, such as glycerides, gluco- 
sides, bitter principles, colouring matters, which 
are thus distinguished from names of alkaloids 
and basic substances in -ine. Some of these 
were formerly spelt with -ine, esp. dextrine , 
gelatine, margarine, and are still so spelt in 
non-scientific use. 

-in, suffix 2, obs. var. of -INE in adjs., as 
feminin, genuin, etc.; also occas. var. of - ine 4 
: — L. -in a, as in ruin. 

-ina, suffix 1, L. fem. suffix found in regina 
queen, extended in It. or Sp ; , and thence in 
Eng. use, to form feminine titles, as czarina , 
ana female Christian names, as Alexandrina , 
etc. It occurs also in concertina, serafihina, 
etc., names of musical instruments. 

-ina, suffix 2 , in wds. which are the neut. 
pi. of L. adjs. in - inns , and in mod.L. wds. 
formed after them, used (in agreement with 
animalia, understood) to form names of groups 
of animals related to some typical genus, as 
Bombycina (genus Bombyx), etc. 

Inability (inibrliti). ME. [a. OF. in- 
habiliteoT*&. med.L. inhabilitas : see In- *and 
Ability 1 .] The condition of being unable; 
want of ability, physical, mental, or moral; 
lack of power, capacity, or means. tb. spec. 
Bodily infirmity -1834. 

My distressing L to sleep at night Dickens. 

Inable, -ment, obs. ff. Enable, -ment. 

Ina*bstinence. 1667. [In- a.] Want of 
abstinence; failure to abstain. Milt. P. L. 
xi. 476. 

tlnabstra*cted f ppl. a. rare . 16.. [In- 8 .] 
Not abstracted. 

flnabu-sively, adv. 1677. [In- 3.] Not 
abusively, properly. Ld. North. 

Inaccessible (in&kse-sfb’l), a . fAlso 
erron. -able. 1555. [a. F., ad. late L. tnaccessi- 
bilis ; see In- 8 .] i. That cannot be reached, 
entered, or got to; that cannot l>e scaled or 
penetrated, a. Jig. Unapproachable 1583. 1*3- 

(tr. Gr. dairros.) * Not to be touched, resistless, 
invincible*. Chapman. 

x» Its i. acropolis defied them Grote. *. This 
savage hero was not i. to pity Gibbon. Heucc I j n- 
accessibility, quality or condition of being i. ; un- 
approachablcness. Inacce*aeiblenesa. Inac- 
cessibly adv. 

Inacco-rdant, a. 1823. [In- 8 .] Not ac- 
cordant; inharmonious. So Inacco*rdance, 
-ancy, i. quality. InaccoTdantly adv . 

Inaccuracy (in* ‘kiurasi). 1757. [f. next ; 
see -ACY, and cf. accuracy.] The quality or 
condition of being inaccurate; want of accu- 
racy ; also with an and pi. 

An appearance of i. in the use of terms 2772, His- 
torical inaccuracies 1883. 

Inaccurate (inge*kiurA), a . 1738. [In- 3.] 
Not accurate: inexact, incorrect, erroneous. 

I. modes of expression Jowett. Ina*ccurate-ly 
adv. 1669, -ness. 

Inacquai-ntance. 1607. [In- 3.] The 
being unacquainted ; want of acquaintance. 
Inacquie'8Cent, a. [In- 8 .] Not acqui- 
escent. Scott. So flnacquie’scency 1647. 
flnact (in**kt), v . 1 1647. [f. In- 8 + Act 
v.] trans . To actuate -1662. 

Inact, 0.2, obs. f. Enact. 

Inaction (inae’kjhn). 1707. [£, In-** 

Action j£.] Absenoe of action or activity; in- 
ertness, supineness. 


Inactive (inae‘ktiT),0. 1795. [In- 8.1 Not 
active; not disposed to act; inert, indolent, 
sluggish; passive, quiesoent. 

The seeming Charms of an idle and L life Pops. A 
converter of i. or free, into active or combined oxygen 
(Doling. An i. market 1883. Hence Inactively 
(uiv. $0 Inaxtiveneas 1678. 

Inactivity (ineektrvlti). 1646. [In- 8 .] 

The quality or state of being inactive ; want of 
activity; inertness, sluggishness; passiveness, 
quiescence. 

Poor Fenton . .died . .of Indolence and I. Pope. The 
Government should be taught that the highest wisdom 
of a state is a wise and masterly i. Calhoun. 
flnactuate (inas*kti«,eit), r. 1651. [In-*.] 
trans . To make active, put in action -1662, 
Hence Inactuation. 

Inadaptability. 1840. [In- 8 .] Want of 
adaptability. 

So Inada-ptable a., Inadapta'tion, Inada p- 
tive a. 

Inadequate (inardfkwA), a. 1675. [In- 8 .] 
Not adequate; not equal to requirement; in- 
sufficient. 

I. conceptions Bovlr, terms X792, remuneration 
1880. Resources .. i. to meet the expenses of war 
Ghern. Hence Inadequacy, insufficiency. In- 
adequately adv., -ness. In&dequa'tion arch. 

Inadlie'rent, a . 1855. [In - b.] Not ad- 
herent ; free. So Inadhe’sion, non-adhesion 
1796. Inadhesive a, not adhesive 18x1. 
Inadmissible (inadmi’sibT), a . 1776. 

[In- 8 .] Not admissible; not to be admitted, 
entertained, or allowed. 

Tea, coffee, and alcohol are i. Ali.butt. Hence 
Inadmissibi'lity, the fact or quality ol being i. 
flnadu'lterate, a . [In- 8 .J Unadulterated. 
Herrick. 

Inadventurous (in&dve-ntiuras), a. 1853. 
[In- 8 .] Not adventurous; unenterprising. 
Inadvertence (in&dvaut&is). 1568. [ad. 
Schol. L. inadvertcntia\ see next and -ence.J 
The fact or habit of being inadvertent ; failure 
to observe or pay attention ; inattention ; also 
« next. b. with an and pi. An act or fault of 
inattention ; an oversight 1725. 

The said letter.. was, through i., laid before the 
board Hukke. Marriage is one of those inadvertences 
which can hardly go for nothing even in the easiest 
life 1876. 

Inadvertency (in&dv5*jt2nsi). 159a. [ail. 
Schol. L. inadvertentia\ see In- 8 and Ad- 
vertency.] The quality or character of being 
inadvertent; also — prec. 

Inadvertent (inaedvautgnt), a. 1653. 
[In-*.] 1. Not properly attentive; inobservant, 
negligent; heedless. a. Of actions, etc. : 
Characterized by want of attention ; hence, un- 
intentional 1724. 

a. An L step may crush the snail, That crawls at 
evening in the public path Cowpxr. Hence In- 
advertently adv. 

■flnadvertiapment. [f In- 3 + Adver- 
tisement x.] Want of attention ; inadver- 
tence. Sir T. Browne. 

Inadvisable (inadvai z&bM), u. rare. 1870. 
[In- # . J U nadvisable. Hence Inadvisability, 
unadvtsableness 1864. 

Inadvisedly (imedvarzedli), adv. rare. 
1894. [In- 8 .] Unadvisedly. So InadvFsed- 
neaa 1652. 

-ill®, suffix, in wds. which are the fem. pi. 
of L. adjs. in -inut, used (in agreement with 
bestise, understood) to form names of sub- 
families of animals, as Cantnse (L. caninus 
canine), Felinse (L. felinus feline). 

Insesthetic (infspe'tik), 0. 1846. [In- 8 .] 
Not aesthetic ; void of taste, 
flna-ffable, a. 1656. [In- 8 .] Not affable. 
So tlnafflabWlty x6ix. 

flnaffected, ///. a. rare. 1617. [In- 8 .] 
Unaffected. Hence flnaffe'cted-ly adv., 
t-ness. 

final -dible, a. [In- 3.1 That cannot be 
assisted ; helpless. All's Well 11. i. 122. 
Inalienable (in/i*li£n&b’l), a. 1645. [In- 3.] 
Not alienable; that cannot be transferred from 
itspresent ownership or relation, 

The I. character of alimony 1884. Hence InS'lien- 
abi'lity, i. quality. Ina*lienably adv. 
Inallme*ntal, a. rare. i6a6. [In- 3.] Not 
affording aliment or nourishment. 


it (man), a (pass). au(l0*d), v (ci/t). f (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), oi (I, eye). 9 (Fr. eaudrvie). i (sit). 1 (Psychs). 9 (wh0t). p (gst). 
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Inalterable (inJ'ltsrablOf 1533. [In- 3 .] 

Not alterable; unchangeable, immutable; un- 
alterable. Hence Inalterability, unchange- 
ableness. Ina*lterably adv. 

Inamissible (inami'slb’l), a . Now rare . 
1649. [In-*.] Not liable to be lost. Hence 
Inamissibi’llty. Inaml'ssibleneas. 
Inamorata (inoemora-tfi). Also en-. 1651. 
[a. It. in(n)amorata, fem. pa. pple. of tn(n)a- 
morare ; see Inamorato.] A female lover, 
mistress, sweetheart. 

The faire I. who from fane Had spy’d the Ship 
which her hearts treasure bare Sherburne. 

Ina-morate, a. ard sb. 1602. [ad. It. 
in[n )amorato ; see below. ] a. adj. Enamoured, 
in love. tb. sb. One in love, a lover -1612. 
Hence tlna'morately adv . lovingly 1599. 
Inamorato (inceinora-to). Also eri-. 159a. 
fa. It. in(n)amorato lover, masc. pa. pple. of 
in(n)a morare 1 to enamour, to fall in loue ’ 
(Morio), f. in- (In- 2 ) + amore .] A lover. 
Inamour, -ed, obs. IT. Enamour, -kd. 
Inamo-vable, a. rare . 1851. [In- 3 .] Not 
removable. Hence Inamov ability, the quality 
of being i. 1849. 

In and in, in-and-in. 1630. [In advJ] 

A adv . Further and further in; continually 
inwards. Also attrib . (in quasi-a<//. use). 

. Ph r « d'o breed in and in, to breed always within a 
limited Stock *765. So to marry in anil in 

B. sb . ti* The name given to a throw made 
with four dice, when these fell all alike or as 
two doublets -1668. tb. A gambling game 
played with four dice ; the player who threw in 
and in (see above) took all the stake -1674. a. 
A space which opens up and ever discloses 
something further m 1890. 

In and out, in-and-out, adv. ME. [Cf. 

also ins and out r. In sb. 2.] j. Alternately in 
and out; now in, now out. fa. Inside out 
-ISO** 3* Woth in and out 1895. 4. attrib. 

(quasi ~adi.) in various senses 1640. 

s. Her feet beneath her petticoat Like little mice 
stoic in and out Sucklinc.. He was much in and 
out 1855. 3* To know a man in and out 1895. 4. 

In-and-out cottage, a cottage of irregular plan. I n- 
atul-out running , alternate winning and losing of 
races. 

Inane (i:ijl a n). 1662. [ad. I„ inanis.] 

A. , sdj . 1. Empty, void. a. Of persons, etc. : 
Dt stitute of sense; silly; empty-headed. 

1. Vast i. infinities Kingsley. a Some i.and vacant 
smile Shklley. 

B. sb, 1, That which is inane; void or empty 
space ; vacuity ; the ‘ formless void ’ 1 677. 2. 
An empty-headed jjcrson. Pope. 

1. Atoms. .dispers’d and dancing in the great I. 
1700. Hence Inanely emptily, senselessly. 

tlna*ngular, a. 1646. [In- 3 .] Not angular. 
Inanimate (inse a nimA),0. (j£.) 1563. [ad. 
late L, inanimatus lifeless; see In-* and 
Animate.] i. Not animated; lifeless; spec. 
not endowed with animal life, as in inanimate 
nature , 1. e. all outside the animal world. 2. 
Without the activity of life {lit. and fig.)\ spirit- 
less, dull 1704. 3. sb. An inanimate thing 

1652. 

x. And Ardennes waves above them her green 
leaves, Dewy with natuic's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught i. e'er grieves, Over the unreturn- 
ing brave Ryron. a. The stock markets were quite L 
1893. So tlna*nimated a. 1646-1836. Hence In- 
a nlmate-ly adv., -ness, 
flnamimate, v. 1600. [f. ppl. stem of late 
L. inanimare; see In-* and Animate v.] 
grans. To put life into ( lit. and Jig.) -1689. 
Hence flnanima'tion S infusion of life, spirit, 
or vitality x6 14-1647. 

Inanima*tion 2. 1784. [In- 3 .] Inanimate 
condition; absence of life or liveliness. 
Inanition (in&nrjan). ME. [ad. L. inani- 
tioncm , {, inanire to make empty, f. inanis 
empty.] The action or process of emptying ; 
the condition of being empty, or (spec.) ex- 
hausted from want of nourishment. Also jig. 

Hunger and thirst arc inanitions oftbe body Jowett. 
fig. Anarchy. . usually . . perishes of 1. Faouos. 

Inanity (uioeulti). 1501. [ad. L. inanitas, 
i, inanis Inane.] x. The quality or condition 
of being empty or void ; emptiness 1607. a. 
jig. a. Want of substance or solidity ; unsatis- 
factoriness; vanity; hollowness 1603. b. lack 
of ideas or sense ; frivolity, senselessness, silli- 


ness 1753. c. Vacuity of existence ; idleness, 
inaction 1782. 3. with an and pi. An inane 

remark or practice i66x. 

x. What shall fill., the I. and Vacuity of the heart 
of man 1 1631. a. b. To treat a topic with i. 1803. 3. 

1 he vanities and inanities of fashion Holland. 

Ina’pathy. rare, 1846. [In- 3 .] The 

opposite of apathy. 

i limp-state, a, [In- 3 .] Not apostate ; 
loyal. Herrick. 

tlnappa a rent, a. 1626. [In- 3 .] Not appa- 
rent; invisible; latent -1753. 
flnappea'lable, a. 1651. [In- 3 .] - In- 
applicable. 

Inappea-sable, a. 1840. [In- 3 .] Not to 
be appeased. 

Inappellable (in&pe-lab’l), a. 1825. [f. 
In- 8 + L. appdlare + -ble.] From which 
there is no appeal. Hence Inappellabi’lity. 
Inappetent (mas-pit&it), a, 1796. [In- 3 .] 
Not appetent; without desire or longing. So 
lna*ppetcnce 1691, -ency 1611, lack of appe- 
tence. 

Inapplicable ^inarplik&b’l), a. 1656. [In- 3 .] 
Not applicable; incapable of being applied (to 
some case); unsuitable (to the purpose). 

DOppler’s method was practically i. Lubbock. 
Hence Inapplicability, the quality of being i. 
Ina'ppllcably adv. 

Inapplication (inaeplik^-Jan). 1721. [In- 3 ] 
1. Want of application, e.g. to one’s duties. 2. 
Inapplicability 1784. 

Inapposite (inm-pfoit), a . 1661. [In- 3 .] 
Not apposite, not to the point, out of place; 
impertinent. Hence Iua-ppositely adv. 
Inappreciable (lnapi/jiabM), a. ALo 
•tiable. 1787. {In-*.] Not appreciable; tpricu- 
less -1868 ; too inconsiderable to be estimated ; 
imperceptible 1802. 

A barrier of i. value Scott. An inappretinblc 
quantity 180^. Hence Inappreciably adv. 

Inappreciation (uiapr/fi|*‘ jan). 1864. 
[In- 8 . ) Want of appreciation ; failure to esti- 
mate duly. 

Inappreciative (inaprPfi/Uv), a. 1868. 

1 In- 8 .] Wanting in appreciation. I Price 
Inappre a ciative-ly adv,, -ness. 
Inapprehensible ( inrep 1 /lic a nsib'l) , a. 1641. 
[1n- 8 .J Not apprehensible; that cannot be 
grasped by the senses or intellect. 
Inapprehension (inxpr/liemjan). 1744. 
[In *.] Want of apprehension. 
Inapprehe a nsive, a. 1651. [In- 8 .] Not 
apprehensive; without apprehension; uncon- 
cerned. Hence Inapprehe'nslveneas. 
Inapproachable (inaprju-ijab’l), a. 1828. 
[In- 8 .] That cannot be approached; inaccessi- 
ble, unapproachable. Hence Inapproa*chably 
adv. 

Inappropriate (inSprdn-priA), a. 1804. 
[In- 8 .] Not appropriate; not suitable to the 
case; unfitting, improper. Hence Inappro*- 
prlate-ly adv., -ness. 

Inapt (inae'pt), a, 1744. [In- 8 . Cf. In- 

ept.] i. Unsuitable, inappropriate, inappo- j 
site. 2. Not apt; unskilful, awkward i860. 
Hence Iiurpt-ly adv., -ness. 

Inaptitude (inarptitiwd). 1620. [In- 3 .] 

Want of aptitude. 

tlna*quate, ppl. a. 1550. [ad. L. inaqua - 
tus , inaquare to turn into water; see In- 2 .] 
Converted into water. Hence flnaqu&'tion, 
conversion into water. 

Inarable (ime a r&b'l), a. 1656. [In- 3 .] 
Not arable. 

Inarch (inSutJ), v. 1 1629. [f. In- 2 + 

Arch v.] tram. To graft by connecting a 
growing branch without separating it from its 
parent stock; to graft by approach; see Ap- 
proach sb. 7. Hence InaTching vbl. sb. graft- 
ing by approach ; transf. = Anaplasty (rare). 
lna*rch, v.* rare . 1882. [f. In- 1 + Arch 
r.l To arch in, encompass like an arch, 
flna-rk, v. rare. 1595. [f. In- 1 or 2 + 
Ark sb.] grans. To put or enclose in an ark 
-1646. 

Inarm (inSum), v. Also en-. 1619. [f as 
prec. + Arm jJ. 1 ; cf. F. embrasser.'] trans. 
To clasp within or as with the arms; to em- 
brace; to throw the arms round. 


Inarticulate (imuii-kWlA), a. 1603. [ad. 
L. inarticulatus ; see In- 8 and Articulate.] 
Not articulate ; the opposite of Articulate, 
i. Not jointed or hinged; esp. in Zool, and 
Bog . Not composed of segments united by 
joints 1607. b. Of or belonging to the division 
Inarticulata of Brachiopods, now called Ecar- 
dines (mod.). 9. Of sound or voice: Not of 

the nature of articulate speech ; not uttered 
with intelligible modulations. Also, indistinctly 
pronounced. 1603. b. Not able to use articu- 
late speech; dumb 1754. c. trasisf. Having no 
distinct meaning 1855. 

i a. Solemn Musii.k, wlmh Is i Poesie Dryden, b. 
The poor Earl, who is i. with the palsy H. Walpole. 
c. 1. gibberish 1855. So In&rci’cul&tcd ppl. a. 
Hence Inarti a culate-ly adv., *ness. 
tlnarticuladion i. 1578. [In- 2.] «= En- 
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Inarticula-tion 2 . rare. 1765. [In- 3 .] 

Absence of distinct articulation ; inarticulate 
utterance. 

Inartificial (inaitifijal), a. 1588. [ad. L. 
inartificiahs (Quintilian); see In- 8 and Arti- 
ficial (as tr. Gr. arf^vos).] Not artificial. 
1. Not produced by art or constructive skill; 
natural. Now rate. 1656. 9. Rude, clumsy; 

inartistic 1613. *f3. Of an argument: Not 

according to the art of Logic, but derived from 
testimony or authority -1725. 4. Artless, un- 
affected, natural 1664. 5 * Plain, simple, 

straightforward 1823. 

a. Unskilfull and i. buildings 1671. An i. classifi- 
cation 1 1 krsch kl. 3. An 1. Argument is the Testi- 
mony of another Wat ts. Hence In artificiality. 
Inartifi'cially adv., -ness. 

Inartistic, -al (jnajti a stik f -Si), a. 1849. 
[In- 8 .] Not in accordance with the principles 
of art; aLso, having no appreciation for art. 
Inarti*8tic&lly adv. 

Inasmuch (ina*zm»tj), adv. ME. [orig. 
in as much, occas. later in asmuch, now written 
as one wd.] 

I. In phr. Inasmuch as. 1. In so far as. to 
such a degree as, according as. 9 . In that ; 
seeing that; considering that ; since, because. 

x. In as much as ye haue done it vnto one of the least 
of these my brethren, jo haue done it vnto me Matt. 
\\v. 40. a. 1. as ‘he was delivered for our sins’ 
Wesley. 

til. Without as: In an equal degree, like- 
wise. Swift. 

Inattention (mfite’n fan). 1710. [In- 3 .] 

Want of attention; failure to attend ; want of 
observant care or notice; l.eedlessness, negli- 
gence. b. Want of courteous personal atten- 
tion 1792. 

The universal Indolence and I. among U8 X710. 

Inattentive (mate ntiv), <z. 1741. [In- 3 .] 
Not attentive ; not applying the mind steadily; 
not observant; negligent. 

An unsteady and i. habit of mind Watts. Hence 
Inatte’ntive-ly adv., -ness. 

Inaudible (ingdlb’l), a. 1601. [ad. L. in - 
audibilis ; see In- 8 and Audible.] Not audi- 
ble ; not capable of being heard. 

Th’ i., and noiselesse foot of time Shaks. Hence 
Inaudibility, the quality or condition of being i. 
Inau’dibly adv. 

Inaugur (inp’giu), v. Now rare. 1555. 
Also -ure. [a. F. inaugurer, or ad. L. inaugu- 
rate to Inaugurate.] ti. trans. ■= Inaugu- 
rate v. x. -1706. 9. ■= Inaugurate v. 5. 1890. 
Inaugural (in§-giur&l), a. (sb.) 1689. [a. 
F., f. inaugurer, after L. auguralis .] 1, Of or 

pertaining to inauguration ; forming part of 
tho formal commencement of any course or 
career, a. sb. An inaugural speech or address. 
U. S. i860. 

x. Mr. Thwaites Greek Professor made his I. Speech 
1708. 

tlnau’gurate, a. 1600. [ad. L. tnaugura - 
tus: see next.] Inaugurated, formally installed 
into office -1681. 

Inaugurate (in§ a giiirtfit), v . 1606. [f. L. 
inaugurat -, inavgurare to take auguries from 
the flight of birds, to install alter taking 
auguries, f. in- (In- 2 ) + avgurar* to take 
auguries ; see Augur sb. an a v.] x. irons. 
To admit or induct to an office or dignity by a 
formal ceremony ; to consecrate, install, invest. 
+a. To invest with a sacred character, etc. F. 
Junius. 3. To make auspicious; to sanctify. 
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INAUGURATION 

eonsecrate (rare) 2639. 4. 4 To begin with 

good omens' (J.); to begin with some formal 
ceremony or notable act; to enter upon; to 
usher in; to initiate. (Sometimes merely 
grandiose for • begin '.) 1755. 5. To introduce 

Into public use by a formal opening ceremony 
185a. 

1. To I. a King Drayton, a bishop 1637, a Caliph 
1708. 4, To i. tha revolution 1851, a new era 1865, 

the daily work of a school Giant. 3. To i. a statue 
1853. Hence In&u'gurator, one who Inaugu- 
rates ; an initiator. Inau*garatory a. — Inaugural. 

Inauguration (in^giur^-Jan;. 1569. [ad. 
L. inaugurationem ; see prec.] The action of 
inaugurating. 1. Formal Induction, institution, 
or ushering In with auspicious ceremonies. 9. 
The formal commencement or introduction of 
a course of action, an important era or period 
of time, etc. 1856. 8- ait rib. « Inaugural 

1686. 

x. The King's Anniversary I. 1627. a. The i. of 
privateering Yeats. 3. An L -speech 177a. 

Inaunter, var. of Enaunter, in case (that). 
Inaurate (in§-r/l), a. rare. 1896. [ad. L. 
inauratusS) a. Gilded, covered with gold. b. 
Bntom Applied to parts having a metallic 
lustre. 

tlnau’rate, v. rare . 1693. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. inaurare .] tram . To gild. Hence flnaura'- 
tion, gilding. 

flnau-spicate, a. 1639. [ad. L. inauspica- 
ins ; see In- * and Auspicate.] Ill-omened, 
inauspicious -1668. 

Inauspicious (in^spkjas), a. 1599. [In- 8.] 
Not auspicious; ill-omened, unlucky, unfortu- 
nate. 

The yoke of I. starres Shaks. A tardy and i. season 
Kane. Hence Inauapi'cioua-ly adv., -ness. 
Inauthentic, a. rare . i860. [In- a.] Not 
authentic. Hence Inauthenti'city. 
Inauthoritative, a. 1659. [In-#.] Not 
authoritative ; having no authority. 

In banco : see Banco sb . 

Inbardge, var. of Embarge v. 

I-n-bea ming, vbl. sb. x66a. [f. In adv. + 
Beaming vbl. rA.] A beaming or shining in. 
In-being, inbelug (Bnbriij). 1587. [f. In 
adv. + Being vbl. sb. 1 x. Inherence, imma- 
nence 1617. 9. Inward or essential nature x66i 
t3. An Indwelling being : applied to the 1 per- 
sons ’ of the Trinity -i(>43. 

3. In the same most single essence are three Persons 
or In-beings Golding. 

Inbent, ppl. a. 1586. [f. In adv. + Bent 
ppl. 0.] Bent or curved inwards; turned or 
directed inwards. 

In-betwee-n. 1815. [Phr. in between, used 
subst. or attrib. ] a. quasi- jJ. An interval ; also, 
a person who intervenes, b. quasi-ezd/ Placed 
between. 

f Inblow, v. [OE. inbldwan , f. In- 1 + 
Blow v., tr. L. inflare , inspirare.) trans. To 
blow or breathe into; to inflate; to inspire 
-1678. Hence tlnblovra ppl. a. 

Inboard (rnbG®jd). 185a [Prop, a phr., 

In prep. + Board sb. V.] 

Naut. A. adv. Within the sides of a ship or 
vessel 7853. 

Luckily, those who were upset managed to fall I. 
*86}, 

B. prep . Inside, within (a vessel) 1864. 

C. adj. Situated within or towards the centre 
of the vessel 1850. 

Inbond (i*nhpnd), a. 1849. [f. In-1 + 

Bond jJ. 1 ] Building. Said of a brick or stone 
laid with its length across a wall (also called a 
header ) ; also of a wall built of these. Opp. to 
outbond. 

Inborn (i-nb^xn, i-nhpin), ppl. a. OE. [f. 
In adv . + Born ppl. a.] fi. Bom in a 
place; aboriginal -1875. 9. Of a quality, etc. : 
Bom in aperson ; innate 1513. b. transf. Of a 
person : That was born such (rare) 1818. 

a. Some i. sense Of courtesy Palgravr. b. The 
Arab is. .an l. gentleman Bosw. Smith. 

tlnbow, v. ME. [f. In- 1 + Bow v.l] 1. 
trans . To bend into a curved or arched form ; 
to incurve, arch -1635. 9. To bow or bend 

(towards) ; to incline. Wyclif. 
fl-nbowed, in-bowed, a. 1586. \t In adv. 
+ bowed . j Bowed or bent inwards or oon- 
cavely ; as, an inbowed £0*1; -1658. 
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Inbreak (i*nbr*ik). rare. 2837. [f. In adv. 
+ Break sb. 1 , after outbreak.') A breaking in, 
invasion, forcible incursion. So I'nbre&iking 
vbl. sb. 1659. 

Inbreathe (inbrPC), v . ME. [f. In- 1 + 
Breathe v. t after L. insfirare .] x. trans . To 
breathe (something) in (lit. and A g.). 9. To 

inspire (a person) 1851. Hence Inbreather. 
Inbred (i'nbre'd, i’nbred ),ppl.a. Also fim-. 
159a. [f. In adv, + Bred.] i. Bred within ; in- 
nate. t9. Bred in a place, native 1638. 8* 

(Prop, in-bred.) Bred in-and-in. Stevenson. 

x. Your I. Curiosity, and love of Experimental 
Learning Boyle. 

Inbreed (inbrrd), v. Also im-. 1599- U- 
In - 1 + Breed v.] i. trans. To engender or 
produce within. ta. To breed or bring up in 
a course of action. Holland. 

x. To i. and cherish in a great people the seeds, of 
vertu Milt. 

In-breeding (i-nbrrdin), vbl. sb. 1843. [f. 
In adv. + Breeding vbl. rJ.] Breeding in- 
and-in. 

In-breeding, .generally results mischievously x88i. 

InbrPng, i n-bri*ng, v. Now rare or Ohs. 
Chiefly Sc. [OE., f. In- 1 -*- Bring u.] trans. 
To bring in ; to introduce ; esp. in Sc. Law, to 
bring in by legal authority. So I*nbringing 
vbl. sb. 

Inhuming (i-nb^ xniij )yppl. a. [f. In adv. 
+ Burning ppl. a.] Burning internally. 
Spenser. 

Inburst (unburst), sb. rare . 1837. [f. In 
adv. + Burst sb.\ cf. outburst .] A bursting 
in, irruption. So Inbu’rst v. (rare), to burst 
in 1540. 

|| Inca (i’ijk&). 1594. [Peruvian, ‘lord, king, 
emperor ’, also, * man of the blood royal 1 
The title of the emperor or king of Peru before 
its conquest by the Spaniards; also, one of the 
royal race of Peru. 

attrib. I. Cockatoo, an adaptation of Ger. Inka 
Kakadu , name of the Pink or Lead better’s Cockatoo 
of Australia. I. tern, a species of tern (Nania inca), 
the Bearded Tern. 

Inca/ge, etc., obs. var. of Encage, etc. 
Incalculable (inkse-lkitfl&b’l), a. 1795. 
[In-*] x. That cannot be calculated, com- 
puted, or forecast. 9. Of a person, etc. : That 
cannot be reckoned upon 1876. 

x. I. mischiefs Burkr. An i. course Burke. a 
An i. temper 1879. Hence Inca lcul&bi'lity, i. 
quality. Incariculableness. Incalculably ad?\ 
tlnca-lendared, pa. pple. x 6 aa. [f. In- 2 
+ Calendar v. or sb. + -kd 1 .] Canonized. 
Incalescent (inkfile-s&it), a. Now rare. 
1680. [ad. L. incalescentem , incalescere , f. in- 
(In-*) + calescere to grow warm.] Becoming 
hot or warm; increasing in warmth (lit. and 
fig.). Hence lncale*scence 1646, tlncale"*- 
cency 1658, the action or process of becoming 
i. ; rise of temperature; beating. 

In-calf (in>k 5 -f), a. 1556. [phr. in calf 
used attrib.') Of a cow : That is in calf. So 
Inca'lver, a cow in calf. j 

flncameration (inkaemgrf-Jan). 1670. [a. : 
F., f, in- (In- *) + It. camera chamber, the 
papal treasury ; see Camera.] Annexation to 
the papal domain -1741. 

Incamp, -ment : see Encamp, -ment. 
Incan (i-ijk&n), a. 1885. [f. Inca + -an.] 
Pertaining to the Incas of Peru. I 

Incandesce (inkaendcs), v. 2874. [ad. L. | 
incandescere, f, in- (In- #]f + candescere to be- 
come white.] x. intr. To be or become in- 
candescent ; to glow with heat. Chiefly in I 
pres. pple. a. trans . To render incandescent 
1883. 

Incandescent (inksende-s&it), a. 7 794- 
fad. L. incandescentem ; see prec.J x. Lumi- 
nous or glowing with heat b. gen. Glowing, 
brilliantly luminous 1867. c. teckn. Applied to 
that form of electric light produced by the in- 
candescence of a filament or strip of carbon ; 
the glow-lamp as dist. from the arc light . 
Hence transf. of gas and other lamps. x88i. 
9 . fig Ardent, fiery; 'flaming up’ 18^0. 

*• Th« hypothesis of an originally I. globe Page. 
Tn® »• snow 187a- »• The * incandescent passions ’ 
of the Anti-Semites 1894. Hence Incandescence, 
the state of being u (lit. and fig.). Incandd’scency, 
the quality or state of being i. 


INCARCERATE 

Inca ne scent (ink&ne'a^nt), a. rare • 1866. 
[f. L. incanesccntem , incanescer* to , become 
white. J — Canescknt. 

In canous (ink/i-nas), a. 1864. [f. L. in- 
canus hoary + -ous.] Bot. Hoary with white 
pubescence. 

tlnca*nt, v. 1546. [ad. L. incantare.'] a. 
intr. To use Incantation or enchantment, b. 
trans . To enchaiU, clwxm, -1665. 

Incantation (inksent^-Jan). ME- [a. F. f 
ad. L. incantation cm, f. me an t are \ see prec.j 
The useof a formula of words spoken or chanted 
to produce a magical effect ; the utterance of a 
spell or charm ; more widely, The use of magical 
ceremonies or arts; sorcery, enchantment, b. 
with pi. An instance of this; concr. a spell, 
charm ME. 

Like the demons of old summoned by I. Burton. 
So Pncanta tor (rare), one who uses i. Incamta- 
tory a. (rare), using, or of the nature of, 1. 

Incanton (inkstTityfh), v. 1705. [f. In-* + 
C anton j^. 1 ] trans. To make into or admit as 
a canton. 

Incapable (ink^-p&b’l), a. (sb.) 1591. [ad. 

med.L. incap a bit is ; sec In- 8 and CAPABLE.] 
I. Not capable; the opposite of capable, ti. 
Unable to take in, contain, hold, or keep 
-1841. +b. Unable to put up with ; impatient 

of -1713. 9. Not open to or susceptible ol ; 

insensible to. Const, of. Obs. or arch. 1601 
3. Of such a nature, or m such a condition, as 
not to allow or admit of; not susceptible of. 
Const, of, or (formerly) with inf. 17x3. 4. Not 
having the capacity, power, or fitness for; un- 
able. Const, of or (formerly) with inj. 16 jo. 
b. In a good sense: Not having the depravity, 
moral weakness, etc. for 1755. 5. absol. In- 

competent; without ordinary capacity 1594. 
6. Not (legally) qualified or entitled; disquali- 
fied. Const, of, or (formerly) with inf. 1651. 

x. I. of more Shaks. Sonn. %. xiii. a. As one i. of her 
owne distress© Jlatttl. iv. viL 179. 3. Not L to be 

beloved tji2. 4. Growne incapenble Of reasonable 
nffayres Shaks. I. of much exertion 1842. b. My 
foes.. have laid things to my charge whereof I am i., 
even in thought Scott. 5. Phr . Drank and i , i.e. 
so drunk as to be incapable of taking care of himself 
6. I. of holding any public employment Macaulay. 

tH. In passive sense: That cannot be re- 
ceived or apprehended (rare). Const, to. 
-1625. 

B. sb. A thoroughly incompetent person 
1809. 

I lence Incapability, the quality or condition 
of being i. Inca pablenesB. Inca'p&bly adv 
Incapacious (inkfip^-ps)» a. 1617. [f. L. 

incapax, tncapaci- + -ous.J I. Not of suffi- 
cient size to take in something, b. Not able to 
contain much; narrow, limited. (///. and fig.) 
1635. a. Not having mental capacity for some- 
thing. Const, of, or (formerly) with tnf. Also 
absol. 1617. 

a. BuAxiiig them into popular eares and capacities, 
i. of them Br. Moumtagu. 

Incapacitate (inkapse-siu't), v. 1657. [f. 
Incapacity + -ate *. J 1. t/ans. To deprive 
of capacity; to disqualify, unfit x66x. a. To 
disqualify in law 

x. My lameness does not i. me . .for the work of the 
day school x88a. a. You have incapacitated public 
Preachers from sitting in Parliament Cromwell. 
Hence Incopacita'tion, the action of incapacitating 
or fact of being incapacitated ? disqualification. 

Incapacity (lnk&par&lti). x6ix. (ad. med. 
L. tncapaci/ as , F. incapaciti', see IN- 8 and 
Capacity.] x. Want of capacity; Inability, 
powerlessness ; incompetence ; (with an and //.) 
an instance of this. b. Inability to take, receive, 
or deal with in some way. Const, of, for. 1655. 
9. Legal disqualification, disability; an instance 
of this 1648. 

x. His i. and Ignorance were equal to his presump- 
tion Gibron. s. Persons. . lying. . under an I. e 1680. 

Incapsalate (inkfe*psit?l*it), t Also en-. 

1874. Lf* 1 **- 2 + L. capsula + -ATE 8 .] traits. 
To enclose in a capsule. Hence Inca*psulat- 
ing ppl. a.; applied fig. to certain languages in 
which modifying elements are Inserted in the 
body of a word 1868. Hence Incapsula*tlon, 
the action or process of incapsulating x86o. 
Incarcerate (inkfi istrA), ppl. a. arch, 
a x^oo. ( ad. med.L. inearceratus, incarcerart, 
f. tn~ (In-*) +■ career prison.] Incarcerated; 
confined, shut in. 


« (man), a (paw), an (hmd). v (cut). ,(.Fr.chrf). 9 si {/.eye). * (Fr. e»n d# Tie), i (ui). i (P«ycb<). 9 (wh«). f (grt). 
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Incarcerate (inki-jsSreit), v. 1560. [f. L. 
inoar oerat-, incarcerare ; sue prec. and -ate *.J 
trams. To shut up in, or as in, prison; to con- 
fine. 

What is it. .to L the Liberty of the Subject under 
the Icon and weighty Chains of an Arbitrary Govern- 
ment Y 1640. Hence Incarcerated^*/. *• * ^ in 
Path., variously used of a strangulated, obstructed, 
or otherwise irreducible hernia and of a retained 
placenta. Lncarcera'tion, imprisonment 1536. 
Inca’rcerator. one who incarcerates or imprisons. 

tlnc&Tdinate, a. Used joc. for incarnate* 

Hee’a the verie diuell i. Tvoel. N. v. L 185. 

Incardinate (inka\idin*it), v. 1609. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. incardinare to institute 
Into an ecclesiastical benefice, f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
ear do, cardinem hinge, cardinalis a chief pres- 
byter, a Cardinal.] trans. a. To institute 
as principal priest, deacon, etc. at a particular 
church or place, b. To institute to a cardinal- 
ship. So Incardination. 

Incardinated . .that is Mortized or riueted to a 
Church, as a hinge to a dore 1609. 

Incam (inkSun), v. Also ten-. ME. [a. F. 
incamer, ad. L. incamare to make flesh, f. 
in- (In-*) + oaro, cam-. J 1. tram. To cover 
with flesh, heal over (a wound, etc.); absol. to 
cause flesh to grow 1541. b. intr. To become 
covered with nesh, to heal 1689. a. To in- 
carnate (rare) 1563. 

Incarnadine (ink5.*jn&dtn, -ain). 1591. 
[a. F. incamadm , -ine, ad. It. incarn. idino , 
var. of incamatino flesh-colour, deriv of in - 
camato INCARNATE.] 

A. mdj. Prop., Flesh-coloured, carnation. 

P ie red or pink; also, crimson or blood-red 
. Carnation 3 ) ; in mod use occas. ■=» Blood- 
stained (from Shaks. ; see Incarnadine v.) 
You’lL.ealmly wash those hands i. Byron. 

B. sb. Flesh-colour, blush colour; also, a 
crimson or blood-red colour 1622. 
Incarnadine, v. arch. 1605. [f. prec.] 

trans. To dye or tinge with incarnadine ; to 
redden. (From Shiiks. onward associated with 
the colour oi blood.) 

This my Hand will rather The multitudinous Seas 
tncamardinc, Making the Greene, one Red Macb . 
11. ii. 6s. 

Incarnate (inkainjL), a ME. [&dL L. 
incamatus made flesh; see Inc arm. In sense 
a Fr. incamat, -ate. ] 1 . Clothed or invested 

with flesh; embodied in flesh; in a human (or 
animal) bodily form b. Of a quality, etc.: 
Impersonated 153a. a. Flesh-coloured ; light 
pink or crimson. Ohs. exc. in Bot. 1533. 

1. And slay th’i. Dciry Wesley. Pbr. Devil in - 

- . fcriy 

b. The quack is a Falsehood I, 
common red and i. clovers Darwin. 

Incarnate (inka*Jh*«t), v 1533. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To render incarnate; to embody in 
flesh, a. trans/. and fig. a. To actualize, em- 
body (an abstraction) 1591. b. To imperso- 
nate (a quality, etc.) 1806. t3- — Incarn x. 

-1725. Tb. intr. for refi.=* Incakn i b. -1759. 
ti. To make carnal ; to despirituhlize -1683. 
5. To convert (vegetable matter) into flesh. 

PLAYFAIR. 

I. I must not ask why God took this way to L his 
Son Donne. a b. This friar incarnated the Venetian 
spirit SymoNds. j. b. My uncle Toby’s wound was 
near well . . *twas Just beginning to i. Straw*. 5. To 
1 L * Indian corn (1. e. by feeding cattle with it) 188a. 

Incarnation (inkairtf j?n). ME. [a. F. f 
ad. late L. incamationem ; see Incarn. j i. 
The action of incarnating or fact of being in- 
carnated or * made flesh ; assumption of, or 
existence in, a bodily (esp. human) form. a. 
spec, of Christ, or of God in Christ. Often 
absol. The incarnation . (The earliest sense. 

In early use often in reference to the date of the 
Incarnation or birth of Christ.) b. fig. Em- 
bodiment. ? Obs. 1615. a. concr. a. An in- 
carnate or embodied form (of) 174a b. A 
living type or embodiment (of a quality, etc.) 
1833. e. Loosely : A thing which is an em- 
bodiment (of) iSni. 8* The formation of new 
flesh upon or in a wound or sore ; healing up ; 
granulation; corner, a growth of new flesh 1544. 
4, Flesh-colour* carnation; a pigment or dye 
of this colour. Oho. or arch* 148?. b. attrib. 
m as a&f. — Incarnate a. a. 156a. 
t. He was henna after the Incamacion of oura lord 


carnatei applied hyperholicn.il y to a person, but the 
adj. often becomes nearly — * out-and-out ‘arrant \ 


1839. 


The 


ij. c. Veres 1477 * a. HU rVUhn’u's] first i. was diet 
of a nab 1843. b* WUlUm Rufus, .a foul L of selfish- 
ness Stubbs. 

tlncamative (inkauniti v). ME. [a. obs. F. 
ineamatif, -ive\ see INCARNATE v. and -ivk.] 
▲. adi. i. Promoting the growth of flesh in 
a wound or sore *>1694. a. Used joc. for in- 
carnate (- 'arrant’). Greene & Lodge. 

B. sb. [sc, medicine , application ] 1568-1720. 
tlnca*rve* v. rare. Also en-. 1596. [In- * 
■c En- 1 B. 3.] trans. To carve or engrave in or 
upon something -1615. 

Incase, -ment, vare. of Encase, -ment. 
flnca*ak, v. 1611. [f. In- * or 2 + Cask sbA \ 
trans . a. To put into a cask. b. To cover 
with, or as with, a casque or helmet. Shelton. 
tlnca*stellate* en-* v. 1538. [f. ppl. stem 
of med. L. in c as tell are \ see In-* and -ATE*.J 
trans. To make into a castle ; to fortify ; to 
enclose with masonry -1601. So tlnca'stle v. 
t Inca-stellated, ppl . a . 1611. Tad. It. in - 
castellaio * hoof-bound ’ (Florio).J Hoof-bound 
(as a horse). (Diets.) So t&ca'stled, in- 
ca* ate lied ppl. a. in same sense. 

Incatenation (mkiet/nri’Jan). 1762. [f. 

med.L. incatenare to enchain.] Putting in 
or fastening with chains; harnessing; a linking 
or being linked together. So Inca’tenate v. 


1839. 

fine 


catrtelous, a. 1610. [In- 3 .] Incautious 
-* 734 ' 

Incautlon (ink 9 -Jon). 1715. [In- 3 .] Want 
of caution. 

Incautious (ink§f.>s), a. 1703. [In- 3 ; 

after L. incautus .] Not cautious; wanting in 
caution; heedless, unwary, rash. 

An i. moment 1800, employment of language Lewis. 
Hence Incau*tious-ly adv., -ness. 

Incavate (rnkiv/t), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
cavatus .] Hollowed, bent inwards. (Diets.) 
Incavation (ink&v^Ton). 1799. [f. L. in- 
cavare .] The action of maidng hollow; also, 
a hollow on a surface; a hollowed place. 
+Inca*ve, vA [ad. L. incavaro , f. in- (In- 2 ) 
+ cavare. 1 To make hollow; to bend inwards. 
Sidney. 

Incave, encave (ink£*v, en-), vA 1604. 
[f. In- 2 , En - 1 4- Cave sb. Cf. F. encaver."] 
trans. To enclose or shut up in, or as in, a cave. 
So Inca-vern, encavera v. 1611. 

In cede (insrd), v. rare. 1669. [ad. L. in- 
cedere to go on; see In- 2 ] intr. To move on, 
advance; to move with measured or stately 
pace. Hence Ince*dingly adv. (often with 
allusion to Virgil, sEn. I. 46). 

Incele*brity. 1803. [In- 3 .] Want of 

celebrity. 

Incend (insend), v . Obs. (exc. as nonce-wd.) 
1502. [ad. Lh incendere to set on fire ] 1. trans. 
To set alight 1597. *f-a. To engender (bodily 

heat); to heat, inflame -1621. 1 * 3 . To inflame, 

excite (the mind, passions, etc.); to incite to 
action -1684. 

Incendiarism (inse’ndijiriz'm). 1674. [f. 
Incendiary + -ism.] The practice or com- 
mission of arson, fig. Inflammatory agitation. 
Incendiary (inse-ndifiri). 1606. [ad. L. 
incend iarius , f. incend ium conflagration; see 
-ARY.] 

A, adj . 1. Consisting in, or pertaining to, 

the malicious setting on fire of buildings or 
other property 1611. b. Mil. Adapted for 
setting on fire an enemy’s buildings, sh ps, etc. 
1871. a. fig. Tending to stir up strife, violence, 
or sedition; inflammatory 1614. 

z. An i. outrage At Norwich Speed. b. A shower 
of i. shells 1671. a, I. publications 1853. 

B. sb. 1. One who wilfully or criminally 
causes a conflagration; one who commits arson 
1606. a. fig. One who stirs up civil strife or 
violence; an inflammatory agitator; a firebrand 
1631. tb. An incentive to evil -1726. 

a. The Jesuits had been the incendiaries of the late 
insurrection H. Walpole. 

+Ince*ndious, a, 1823. [ad. L. incend iosus ; 
see -ous. ] « Incendiary a. Hence tlnce*n- 
dioualy adv, 

Incengfltion (insens/ijan), 1853. [f. med. 
L. inctnsare to Incense ] The action of 
censing. 

Incense (i*nseos), sb. [ME. ansens, encens, 


a. OF. encens , ancens, ad. eccL L. incensum 
incense, lit. * that which is set on fire ’, f. incen- 
dere. Altered after L.] 1. An aromatic gum, 

etc., or a mixture of fragrant gums or spices, 
used for producing a sweet smell when burned, 
a. The smoke or perfume of incense, esp. when 
burned as an oblation or in religious ceremonial 
ME. a. tram/ and fig. ME. 

s. Ami moore encens in to the fyr he ca*te Chaucer. 
a. A thicke cloud of i. went vp h&<A. viii. xx. 3. 
trans/. 1 he humid Flours, tint hreathd Thir morning 
I. M 11 t. /’. L . ix. 194. fig. OlVei pure i, to bo purs a 
shtine Shaks. Duct. 194. 

f Comb.\ i.-boat, a boat shaped vessel used to hold 
i. for transfer to a censer; t-brasB, tr. Gr. \aA*o- 
AtMapov in Rev. i. 15 (1611 ‘ fine bia&s but also ex- 
plained as 'yellow frankincense’); -breathing a., 
exhaling fragrance; -cedar, the genus Ltbocearus, 
esp. the White Cedar ( L . decun ens ) ; -tree, a name 
for various trees yielding i., esp. of the genera Bos 
vj cilia and Idea ; also applied to a species of Pit to 
sporurn , from its flagrant flowers; -wood, the wood 
of Idea Iteplaphylla. 

Incenae (i*nsciis), vfi ME. [a. F ,encenser } 
f. encens Incense jA] i. trans. To fumigate 
or perfume with incense, esp. in connexion 
with a religious ceremony; to burn or offer in- 
cense before, or to; to cense. Also tiansf. and 
fig. a. To bum or ofler as incense (lit. and 
fig.) 1605. 3. intr. To burn or offer incense 

ME. 

1. To i. Idols 170^ trausf. Wild roses incensed the 
fn-sh air x86z. 3. To i. unto ldok 1638 
Incense (insc-ns), v. 2 ME. [a. OF . incenser 
(? encenser), f. L. tncens-, tncendcre\ see IN- 
CEND.] ti. trans . To set on fire, kindle; to 
consume with fire, burn -1700. ta. To inflame 
(passion, etc.) -1809. 3. tTo fire (a person 

with passion, etc.) -1664. b. spec. To inflame 
with wrath, exciie to anger, enrage, exasperate 
("J he current sense.) 1494. Also fig. T4. To 

incite to some action ; to siir up, set on 
-1639. 

x. Like pretions Odours, most fiagi ant, when they 
are incensed, or crushed Bacon. a. Will God i. his 
ire For such a petty Tre^pas^Y Milt. P. L. ix. 6i>a. 
3 b. This so incensed her father, that [etc.) Fiklding. 
fig. Winds wrastling with great fires, i. the flames 
Dekker. Hem e Incensed (mse ns»t ,poct. inse'nsed) 
ppl. a. kindled tilt, and fig.) ;ii ‘flamed with wrath; 
in Her. said of an animal depicted with fire issuing 
from mouth and ears Ince nsement (now rare % 
anger, exasperation. 

Incenser i (rnsensaA 1555 [a. F. en- 

ccnseur\ see Incense v. x and -er 1 a.] One 
who burns or offers incense; also fig. 
Incenser 2 : see InCensok. 

•flnce-nsion. ME. [ad. L. incensionetn , 
incendere to Incend.] i. Burning ; setting on 
fire ; conflagration -1656. a. Bodily inflam- 
mation -1745. 8. Tncensement. Baxter. 

+Ince-nsive, a. (sb . ) rare. 1563. [a. obs. 

F. incensif -ive ; see Incend and -TVE.J 1. 
Of inflamed disposition, full of rage. Foxe 
a. Inflammatory -1677. 3. sb. = Incentive 

sb. Raleigh. 

flnce-nsor, -er. 1555. Ta. L. incensor ; see 
Incend t/.] One who kindlas, inflames, or 
incites; an instigator -1627. 

Incensory (rnsensdri). 1611. [ad. med.L. 
incensorium , f. incensum Incense sb. : see 
-ory.] ti.? A burnt offering. Chapman, a. A 
censer 1645. 

Incensurable (insc’nsiurfib’l, -J'ur-), a. 
rare. 1846. [In-*.J Not censurable. Hence 
Ince*nsurably adv. rare. 

Incentive (inse'ntiv). ME. [ad. L. incenti- 
vus setting the tune, inciting, f. tncinere to sing 
to. In sense 2, app. confounded with Incen- 

SIVE.] 

A. adj. x. Having the quality of inciting ; 
provocative 1603. fa. Having the property of 
kindling -1708/ 

1. An 1. speech in the House of Ix>rds North. a. 
Part L reed Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire 
Milt. P.L. vi. 5x9. Hence Ince*ntlvely adv. 

B. sb. [1^. incentivum .] Something that 
arouses feeling, or incites to action; an excit- 
ing cause or motive ; an incitement, provocation, 
spur ME, 

An L to the Love of our Country Steels, 
Incentor (insentax). Now rare. 1563. 
[a. L., f. tncinere to sing to.] x. One who 
excites (strife, etc.) ; one who Incites to action 
ta. * He that singeth the descant \ Blount. 


9 (Per, KJln). 9 (Fr. pen), ti (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dune), 0 (cml), e (e*) (thrre). i (i *) (rein). ( (Fr, fatre). » (for, fern, earth). 
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Incentre, en- (in-, enscntax), v. rare. 
x6ii. (f. In-*, En- 1 + Centre.] trans. To 
centre in something; to fix in the centre. 
Incept (inse’pt), v . 1569. [f. L. incept - f 

ineipere to begin.] x. trans. To under- 
take ; to begin, enter upon. a. intr. Com- 
mence v . 4. (Retained in the University of 
Cambridge until 1926.) Hence gen. to enter 
upon one's career or office 185a. a* trans. 
(Biol.) To take in, as an organism or cell 1863. 

a. The 'Licentiate* was not regarded as a full 
4 Master’ or 'Doctor* till he had r incepted* Rash- 
call. 

Inception (inse-pjan). 1483. [ad. L. ineef- 
tionem , f. ineipere to begin.] 1. Origination, 
beginning, commencement. 9. In Uni v. use: 
The action of incepting (cf. Commencement 
2) 1680. 3. The action of taking in, as an 

organism 1849. 

i. llet ween the i. and the execution of the project 
Lkcky. 

Inceptive (inse*ptiv). 16 1 a. [a. obs. F. 
incept if. -ive, f. incept -, ineipere to begin; see 
-IVE.] 

A. adj. x. Beginning, incipient ; initial 

1662. 9. Gram, and Logic . Expressing the 

beginning of action, as 1. verb, proposition , etc. 
1656. Hence Ince'ptively adv. in an i. way. 

a. Verbs I., the same as Inchoatives 1706. 

B. sb . 1. An inceptive verb or proposition 
x6i2. fa. (pi.) Initial circumstances; begin- 
nings -1734. 

Inceptor (inse-ptw, -pi). 1479. [a. L., f. 

ineipere to begin.] 1. One who incepts at a 
University, a. gen . A beginner (rare) 1706. 
f I *n cerate, v. rare. 1603. [f. ppl, stem of 
L. incerare. j To cover with wax -1727. Hence 
tlncera'tion, the action of covering with wax, 
or of making a substance like moist wax. 
flnce*rtain 1491. [a. F., f. in- (In- 3) + 
certain , after L. incertus. 1 A. adj. =- Uncer- 
tain -1741. B. sb. x. Uncertainty 1502. 2. 

An obs. game at cards. Siiadwcll. So tln- 
ce*rtainly adv, 

flnce-rtainty. 1484. [a. OF. incertaineti 
■= Uncertainty -1792. 

Incertitude (ins5utiti£d). 1601. [a. F., f. 
L. in- (In- 8 ) + certitudo .] 1. Subj dive un- 

certainty, a. Objective uncertainty; insecurity 

*6° 3. 

1. Thus we were brought back to our old i. Burks. 
a. The 1. and instabilitie of this lue Hollanij. 

Incessable (inse-sab'l), a. Nowrarr. 1545- 
Cad. L. incessabilis , f. in- (In- 8 ) + cessare to 
Cease. Formerly assim. to cease.] Ceaseless, 
incessant. Hence Inc e* as ably adv. ME, 
Incessancy (insesansi). 1615. [f. next + 
-ancy.] The quality of being incessant or 
unceasing ; unbroken continuance. 

Incessant (inse's&nt), a. 153a. [prob. a. F. 
incessant, f. L. in- (IN- 3 ) + cessantem , cessare 
to cease.] x. That does not cease ; unceasing, 
ceaseless, continual, either in duration or repeti- 
tion. fa. Unending, endless, everlasting -1564. 
3. quasi-atfr. Without intermission or pause 
x 557- 

x. The i weepings of my wife Siiaks. The rude 
flint Yields to the 1. drop Smollett. 3. Do they not 
. .call 1 . on his tardy Vengeance T Rows. Hence In- 
cessantly adv. unceasingly j instantly ME. In- 

ce'ss&ntneas. 

fInce*SSion. rare. 1651. [ad. L. incessionem, 
f. incedere to go on, walk.] Onward motion; 
progression -1845. 

The L or locall motion of animals Sir T. Browns. 
Incest (i*nsest). ME. [ad. L. incestus ( u 
stem) or incestum adj. neut., f. in - (In- 3 ) + 
castus chaste.] The crime of sexual intercourse 
or cohabitation between persons related within 
the degrees within which marriage is prohibited 
by law. 

Spiritual i. (in R. C. Chi) t (a) Marriage or sexua. 
connexion between persons related by spiritual 
affinity, or with a peison under a vow of chastity, 
etc. ( b ) The holding by the same person of two 
benefices, one of which depends on tne collation of 
the other. 

Incestuous (inse'sti«|9s), a. 153a. [ad. L. 
incestuosus ; see -ous.] x. Guilty of incest 
1552. +b. Loosely : Adulterous -x68i. 9. 

Of the nature of or involving incest 1532. +3. 

Begotten of incest -1621. 
s. Caius Caligula, that wicked and 1. emperor 159a. 


a. He had even trampled on the laws of Persia by an 
i. union with his sisters Thirlwalu Hence In- 
ce*stuous-ly adv., -neas. 

Inch (in'j), sb.l | OE. ynce : — *unkja, a. L. 
uncia twelfth part, inch (cf. Ounce). Not in 
other Teut. langs. \ x. A measure of length, 
the twelfth part of a foot. Hence, a measure 
of surface and of solidity (explicitly square or 
superficial , cubic or solid ituh ). Used also as 
the unit of measurement of rainfall, of atmo- 
spheric pressure, and of the flow of water. 9. 
trans/. and Jig. The least amount or part (of 
s pace, time, material orimmaterial things) ; a very 
little; a bit ME. 3. attnb. See quois. 1640. 

1. The gill contains 8-665 cubic inches (mod.). Inch 
of rain \ that quantity which would cover a surface 
to the depth of an i. j * 3,630 cubic feet on an acie. 
/. of pressure : that amount which balances the weight 
of a column of mercury, an inch high, in the mercurial 
barometer. Miner's i. of water : that amount that 
will pass in 34 hours through an opening of 1 square 
inch under a constant pressure of 6 inches. a. I'll 
flog you within an i. of your life Dickens. 3. («) Of 
the length, thickness, etc. of an inch; as i.-board 
(board an inch thick); of the focal length of an inch, 
as i. object-glass, (b) With prefixed numeral (two-*., 
etc.) ; Of the length, diameter, etc. of (so many) inches. 

Phrases. By inches , ». by i . ; by small degrees, very 
gradually. Inches « stature; I would I had thy 
inches Shaks. Give him an i. and he'll take an ell: 
undue advantage will be taken of slight concessions. 

Comb.'. 1 . -measure, etc., one divided into inches; 
•pound (Dynamics), the work done in raising a 
pound weight vertically through an i. (cf. foot- 
pound s.v. Foot sb.) ; -worm, a geometer caterpillar. 

Inch (inf), sb. 2 ME. [a. Gael, itinis (inij), | 
gen. innse (fnjr) island. ] A small island ; also, 1 
locally, a meadow by a river (as the Inches of | 
Perth). I 

Incn (inf), v . 1599. [f. Inch j/*. 1 ] i. j 

intr. To move, advance, or retreat by inches or 
small degrees. 9. trans . To diive by inches 
or small degrees 1667. 3. To measure or 

compute the number of inches in 1673. 

x. With slow paces measures back the field, And 
inches to the walls Dryiji'N. a. And so i, him und 
shove him out of the world Drydfn. 

Phr. Lout : to eke out by small amounts fto deal 
out sparingly. 

Incha-mber, v. rare. 1611. [In- 2.] 
trans. To lodge in or as in a chamber, 
tlncha-ngeable, a. rare. 1583. [In- 3.1 
Unchangeable -1654. So tlnchangeabl'lity, 
unchangeableness. 

Inchant, etc. : see Enchant, etc. 
flncha-ritable, a. 1496. [In- a.] Not 
charitable; uncharitable -1670. 
tlncha-rity. 1589. [In- 3.] Want of charity 
-1679. 

Inchase; see Enchase v 
flncha-stity. 1586. [In- 3.] Unchastity 
-1671. 

Inched (injt), a. 1605. [f. Inch sb .* or v. 
+ -ED,] Containing (so many) inches in length 
or other dimension. 

Inchest, var. of En chest v. 

Inchmeal (i*nf,miT), adv. (sb.) 1530. [f. 

Inch sb. 1 + -meal.] By inches; little by 
little. Also with by. 

To die, as it were, by Inch-meal Flavel. 

Inchoate (i*nk<?,/t), a. 1534. [ad. L. /«- 
choatus (mcohatus), pa. pple. of inchoare ( in - 
cohare ) to begin.] Just begun, incipient; in 
an initial or early stage; hence elementary, 
imperfect, undeveloped, immature. 

It was a Church i., beginning, not perfect 1561. 
Hence Imchoate-ly adv., -ness. 

Inchoate (i*nko,*it), v. 16 1 a. [f. L. in - 
choatus ; sec prec.J 1. trans. To begin; also, 
to cause to begin, bring about. a. intr . To 
make a beginning 1654. 

Inchoauon (ink^iil jm). 1530. [ad. late L. 
inchoationem (pi op. incohat ionem). J Begin- 
ning. commencement; origination; early stage, 
tb. pi. Beginnings -1660. tc. A prefix 1661. 

But the i. of those graces, the consummation where- 
of dependeth on mysteries ensuing Hooker. 

Inchoative (ink<7"*&tiv, i*nkd,*itiv). 1530. 
[See Inchoate v. and -ive.] 

A. adj. 1. That is in an Incipient stage; 

rudimentary, inchoate; Initial 1631. 9. Gram. 

Of verbs: Inceptive 1530. Hence Incho a- 
tively adv. in an I. manner. 

x. The solution, .is still in its i. stages Carlyle. 

B. sb. (Gram.) An inchoative verb 1530. 


fTnchpin. 1571. [app. f. Inch jAI + Pin 
sb. ; or (in sense 1) a corruption of some other 
word.] 1. The sweetbread of a deer; also ex- 
plained as * the lower gut ', etc. -1688. a# ? A 
pin an inch long. Golding. 

InchuTch, obs, var. of Enchurch v. 
"fTnci'Curable, a. rare. 1657. [ad, mod.L. 
tncicurabitis , f. in- (In- 3 ) + eicurare to tame; 
see -able,] That cannot be tamed ; hence, of 
plants, that cannot be naturalised -1776, 

Incide (inspi*d), v.l ? Obs. 1597. [ad. L. 
incidere to cut into, f. in- (In- 1 ) + cxdcrc\ cf. 
Incise r.] x. Surg. To cut into, make incision 
(trans. or intr.). ta. Med. To sever, loosen, 
disperse, resolve (a viscid humour, phlegm, 
etc.) ; ■= Cur v. II. 4. -1797. 

Incide (insard), v 2 rare. 1774. [ad. L. 
incidere, f. in- (In- 1 ) + cade re to fall; cf. 
Incident a.] intr. To fall vpon\ to have 
incidence. 

Incidence (rnsid&is). ME. [a. F., f. in- 
cident ; see -ence.] +1. = Incident sb. 1. 
-1651. 9. The act or tact of falling upon, or 

coming In contact with 1656. 3. Physics. The 

falling of a line, or anything moving in a line 
(as a ray of light, etc.), upon a surface; the 
manner of such falling 1626. 4. Astron. » 

Immersion 3. 1727. 5. The range or scope of 

a thing, the extent of its influence or eftects 
1895. 

x. Many operations have been invented sometimes 
by a casual 1. and occurrence Bacon. s. 1 he i. of a 
hcrivv gale Kane. 3 Angle of Inciden.e, the angle 
which the incident fine, ray, etc. makes with the 
perpendicular to the surface at the point of I. Axis 
ofi ., the perpendu ul.tr to the surface at the point of 
L 5. The i. and effect of taxes and regulations 
M c Culloch. 

■fl-ncidency. 1611. [See prec. and -ency.] 
1. An incident -1701. 9. The quality of being 

liable to fall to ; (with pi.) a thing incident to 
-1683. 3. Physics. =- Incidence 3. -1704. 4. 

The meeting of lines. Morse. 

Incident (resident), sb. ME. [a. F. in- 
cident adj. used subst.] x. Something that 
occurs casually in connexion with something 
else; an event of accessory or subordinate 
character. a. An occurrence viewed as a 
separate circumstance 1462. tb. A matter, an 
affair (rare) -1761 . 3. A distinct piece of action 

in a play or poem 1695; a single feature in a 
picture 1705. 4. +An accessory circumstance 

-1755; in Law, a privilege, burden, custom, 
etc. commonly or invariably attaching to an 
office, estnte, or the like 1628. tb. An in- 
cidental expense -1776. 

3. No person, no i. in the play, but must be of use 
to carry on the main design Dr ydkn. A sweet pirre 
of rock i. Ruskin. 4. The 'incidents ' of tenure by 
knight-service Digdy. 

Incident (i'nsident), a. 1488. [a. F., or ad. 
L. incidentem , incidere, f. in- (In- 2 ) + cadere 
to fall.] x. Liable to befall or occur to ; likely 
to happen; hence, naturally attaching. 9. 

Law. Attaching itself, as a privilege, burden, 
or custom, to an office, position, etc. 1491 
f3. Relating or pertinent *0-1614. t4- Apt 

to fall into; liable to ; subject to -1767. 5. 

Incidental i. Now rare or Obs. 1523. 6. 

Subordinate, subskliary, accessory 1725. 7. 

Falling or striking upon or against, as light 
upon a surface. Const, upon. 16 67. 

x. The fallacies i. to categorical syllogisms Reid. 
s. Fealtie is incydent to everye manner of Service 
1 1 57f 5. By occasion i. there was talke of a text of 
Scripture 1581. With all the Charges 1. Butler, fi. 
Phr. i Incident proposition , a proposition inserted in 
a principal one, and introduced by a relative pro- 
noun ; a subordinate relative clause. 

Incidental (inside *ntal), a. (sb.) 1616. If. 
Incident sb. + -al.] x. Occurring or liable 
to occur in fortuitous or subordinate conjunc- 
tion with something else; casual 1644. b. Of 
a charge or expense: Such as is incurred 
apart from the primary disbursements 1739. 
9. Casually met with (rare) 2856. 3. sb. An in- 
cidental circumstance, event, charge, etc, 170 7. 

x. Those t, discourses which we have wandered into 
Milt. b. The house rent, and the i. charges of a 
family 1804. Phr. Incidental images , colours t such 
as are perceived by the eye an a consequence of visual 
Impressions no longer present. Incidental music, 
marches, dances, songs, etc. introduced during the 
action of a play. Hence Incidcntal-ly adv., -neaa. 


: (man), a (pass), au (loud), p (cut), f (Fr. ch#f). 9 (evtfr). ai (/, eye). » (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what). ?(£*t). 



INCIDENTLY 

fl-ncidently, adv. 1539. [f. Incident a. 

+ -LY*.] Incidentally >1824. 

Indnerable (inii*n$r&b'l), a. rare . [f. 

med.L. incinerare + -able.] Capable of 
being burnt to ashes. Sir T. Browne. 
flnci-nerate, ppl. a. 1471. [ad. med.L. in- 
eineratus ; see next.] Incinerated -1626. 
Incinerate (insi*ner<r It), t/. 1555. [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. incinerare, f. in- (IN-*) + 
cinis, cinerem ashes; see -ate 8 .] i. trans . 
To reduce to ashes, consume by fire, a* intr % 
To become reduced to ashes 1800. 

1. It Is the Fire only that Incinerates Bodies Boyle. 
Hence Incinera’tion, reduction to ashes 1599 1 spec. 
(esp, in U.S.) the cremation of the dead. 

Incipience (insi-piens). 1864. [f. Incipi- 
ent; see -knce.] Beginning, commence- 
ment; the fact or condition of being incipient; 
with pi . A beginning. So Inci*piency, the 
quality or state of being incipient 1817. 
Incipient (insi'pignt). 1589. [ad. L. in- 
eipientem , incifere to begin.] 

A* adj. Beginning; coming into, or in an 
early stage of, existence; in an initial stage 
1669. Hence Inci'piently adv. 

I. madness Johnson, fermentation Sir H. Davy. 

B. sb. fi. - Inceptor -1598. a. Neb. 
Gram . The verbal * tense ' or form with pre- 
fixed servile letters, variously called Future, 
Present, and Imperfect 1866. 

|| Incipit (i'nsipit). [L., - begins: used, as 
in old MSS., to introduce the tide of a literary 
work.] The opening words of a poem or other 
piece. Cf. Explicit. 

Incircle, obs. f. Encircle v. 

+Inci*rclet. [f. In-* or a + Circlet.] A 
little circular curl or spiral. Sidney. 
tlncircumscri-ptible, a. 1550. [ad.med.T.. 
incircumscriptibilis ; see In- 3 .] Incapable of 
being circumscribed or limited -165a. 
Incircumscri ption. rare. 1651. The con- 
dition of being uncircumscribed; boundlessness, 
tlntircumspe-ct, a. 1531. [In-».] Not 
circumspect; incautious, heedless -1651. 
tlncircumspe-ction. 1646. [In- 3 ] Want 
of circumspection; heedlessness, unwariness 
-1683. 

Incise (insai-z), v. 1541. [a. F. inciscr, for 
OF. end sc r, f. L. inch-, incidere; see Incide 
v. 1 ] i. trans . To cut into, make an incision 
in; to cut marks upon, engrave with figures. 
Also absol. a. To form by cutting; to carve, 
engrave 1631. 

a. I on thy Tombe this Epitaph 1. Carkw. 

Incised (insarzd), ppl. a. 1597. [f. In- 
cise v. + -HD*.] 1. Cut Into; marked by 

cutting. b. Dot . and Zool. Having marginal 
notches; as a leaf or an insect's wing 1826. a. 
Produced by incision; engraved 1807. 

Incision (insi-^on). ME. [a. F., ad. L. in- 

cisionem , f. incidere INC IDE tv] x. The action 
of cutting into something 1474. a. The effect 
of cutting into something; a division produced 
by cutting; a cut, a gash ME. b. Dot . and 
Zool . A deep indentation or notch 1578. t3« 

Med. The loosening and removal of viscid 
humours; cf. Incide v . 1 a. Bacon. 4 .Jig. In- 
cisiveness 1862. U5. Used erron. for Insition, 
engrafting x6oz. 

Incisive (insai'siv), a . (sb.) 1528. [ad. 

med.L. incisivus ; see Incise v. and -ivk. J x. 
Having the quality of cutting into something; 
cutting, penetrating with a sharp edge 1597. 
a. A uat. Applied to the incisor teeth; and 
hence to the incisive bones — the premaxillary 
bones 1804. t 3 - Cutting, piercing; 1 cutting ' 

viscid humours (see Incide v. 1 a) >1694. 4* 

fig. Sharp or keen in mental qualities; pene- 
trating, acute, trenchant 1850. 5. sb. An in- 

cisor tooth 1804. 

4. Her L smile Mrs. Browning. An i. and pungent 
style 188a Hence Inci*eive-ly adv., -ness. 

Inciso- (ins3i*ss), comb. advb. f. L. tncisus, 
used in the sense * incisedly — \ * incised and 
— ', as i.-dentate, etc. 

Incisor (iasaNw, -fi). 167a. [a. med. and 
mod.I* incisor lit. 'cutter', f. incidere Incide t/. 1 ] 
Anat. and Zool. A tooth adapted for cutting; 
any one of the front teeth in either jaw, situated 
between the canine teeth on each side. b, 

4 (Ger. Kiln). 8 (Fr. ps*). U (Ger. Miller). 
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attrib, Adapted for cutting, as 1. forceps, tooth \ 
connected with the incisor teeth, as t. artery , 
etc. 1837. 

Incisory (inssi'sdri), a. 1594. [f. as In- 
cisor; see -ORY.] Having the property of 
cutting, incisive; applied to the incisor teeth. 
Incisure (insPgiiu). 1597. [ad. L. irteisura , 
f. was-, incidere Incide v. x \ see -ure.J A 
cut, notch, slit, cleft. 

Incitable (insoi‘t&b’l) f a. rare . 1800. [f. 
Incite v . + -able.] Capable of being incited 
or urged to action, Hence IncitabPlity. 
Incitant (i*nsit&nt f insaitknt). 1809. [ad. 
L. incitautem, f. incitare to InciteJ A. adj. 
That incites, stimulating 1886. B. sb. That 
which incites. 

fTncitate, v. 1597. [f. L. incitat incitare. ] 
trans. To incite -1623. So fpneitate ppl. a . 
1^68. 

Incitation (insait^Jan, insit/Wou). 1477. 
[a. F., ad. L. mcitationem.~\ i. The action of 
inciting; incitement, stimulation. fa. That 
which incites; a stimulus, incitement -1709. 
t3. Power of inciting -1684. 

4. This passion . .the. .noblest 1 . to honest Attempts 
S I KKLE 

ilnci’tative, a. andj£. rare. 1490. [a. obs. 
F. incitatif - ive.\ “ Incitant a. and sb. 
-1620. 

Incite (insai *t), v. 1483. [a. F. indter 9 ad. 
1 .. incitare, f. in - (In- *) 4- ritare, freq. of 
ciere , aitum to put in motion; see CITE.] 
trans. To urge or spur on; to stir up, in- 
stigate, stimulate. Const, to, unto ; to do some- 
thing. 

The Pope incited the King of Spain to make war 
against the Republick Bramhall. Manufactures 
were incited x 81 a. Hence Inci’ter. Inci’tingly 
adv. 

Incitement (insal-tm&it). 1594. [f. Incite 
v. + -ment.] x. The action ol inciting. 
tAlso, the condition of being indited. 0. That 
which incites or rouses to action; an exciting 
cause; a stimulus, incentive, spur 1600. 

1. Chiefly by the i. of the Cardinal 1647. a. Pleasure, 
the greatest l of evil Jo wept. 

lncito-motor (insai tomJu-tai, -01), a. rare . 
1886. [t Incite v . + Motor, after Excito 
MOTOR, q.v.] Inciting to motion or muscular 
action; applied to the action of the nervous 
centres which determine the contraction of the 
muscles through the intermediation of the 
motor nerves. Abo erron. identified with 
excito-moior. So Inchto-mo'tory a. 1884. 
flnci-vil, a. 1586. [a. F., ad. late L. in- 

civilis ; see In- 8 and Civil,] x. Not accord- 
ing to civil law. Daniel. 0. Savage, barba- 
rous. Marlowe. 3. Rude, clownish -1707. 
Incivility (insividiti). 1584. [ad. F. in- 
feivilit/f ad. late L. incivilitatem ; see prec. and 
-ity.] The quality or condition of being in- 
1 civil or uncivil. +x. Want of civilization; 
savageness, barbarism -18 xx. ta. Want ot 

good manners or good breeding -1673. 8- 

Want of civility or politeness; discourtesy, 
rudeness. Also with an and pL 1612. 
x. That barbarous relic of feudal i., duelling x8xx. 
[Guildford] was treated by Jeffrey* with marked i. 
acaulay. No person offered me the least i. Ludlow. 
Incivilization (msiviliz^jau, -aiz-). 1823. 
[In- 8 .] Uncivilized condition; want of civili- 
zation. So tlncPvilize v . 1603. 

Incivism (rnsiviz'm). 1794. [ad. F. in - 
eivisme\ see In- 8 and Civism.J The opposite 
of Civism; want of good citizenship; orig ., 
want of loyalty to the principles of the French 
Revolution: regarded as a crime against the 
Republic. 

Socrates is to be. .exculpated from the charge of i. 
Grots. 

flnclama'tion. rare. i6ia. [ad. late L. 
inclamationem ; see In-*.] A calling upon, 
invocation. Also, a cry, a loud call. -1613. 
Inclasp, obs. f. Enclasp v. 

Inciairdent, a. [In-*.] Dot. Not closing, 
Paxton. 

flncla*vate, v. rare . 1666. [£. med.L. in- 
clavat-, inclavare ; see -ATE 8 ,] trans. T© 
nail or bolt in, fix firmly. 

Inclave, obs. f. Enclave a. Her* 

Incle, var. of Inkle sb. and v. 

ii (Fr, dune), p (c*rl). c [€•) (there), 
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I*n-clea ring. 187a. [In adv.’] The 
cheques, bills of exchange, etc., collectively, 
payable by a bank, and received through the 
Clearing-house for settlement; also attrib. 
Inclemency (inkle-m&iai). 1559. [ad. L. 
inclement ia ; see nextand -ENCY. ] The quality 
or condition of being inclement, x. Seventy of 
weather; (with //.) an instance of this 1699. 
ta. Want of kindliness of disposition; pitiless- 
ncss, unmercifulness -1658. 

x. TliS'L of the weather 1725. The inclemencies of 
a cold climate 1748. a. The indemencie of the late 
Pope laboring to forestall him in his just throne 
Bp. Hall. 

Inclement (inkle"m£nt), a. 1621. [ad. L. 
inclementem \ see In - 8 and Clement.] Not 
clement. 1. Of climate, etc. : Not temperate; 
extreme ; severe 1667. to. Not kindly ; pitiless, 
harsh, severe, cruel -1725. 

x. To shun Th’ t Seasons, Rain, Ice, Hail and 
Snow Milt. P.L. x. 1063. a. Pope Clement the 
fift, was i. and cruel! 162 x. Hence lncle a xnent-ly 
adv. % -ness. 

Inclinable (inkldPn&b*!), a. 1449. [a. OF. 
enclinable , f. encliner, later incliner, ad L. 
inclinare\ see Incline v. and -able.] x. 
Having a (menial) leaning in some direction; 
inclined, disposed 1494. 0. Favourably dis- 
posed; favourable; amenable x 449. 3. Having 

a tendency to some physical quality, character, 
condition, or action 1607. 4. Capable of being 

inclined 1766. 

x. Of a Noble Nature, and L to mercy Fxltham. 
Too i. for factions 1654. a. An argument that the 
nabob is i. to the French W. Hastings. 3. His Hair 
i. to Red 1683. Hence tlncli'nablcness. tH>* 
cli nably adv. 

Inclination (inklin/'-Jfan). 1483. [ad. F., 

ad. L. inclinationem , f. inclinare to INCLINE.] 
L x. The action or an act of inclining. j-b. 
Decantation, or tilting a vessel for pouring 
-1758. 0. ihe fact or condition of being in- 

clined; deviation from the normal vertical or 
horizontal position or direction; leaning or 
slanting position; slope, slant 1^30. b. The 
amount of slope or deviation from the hoii- 
zontal position 1799. c. Dialling. TTie amount 
by which the plane of an inclining dial deviates 
from the vertical 1593. d. The dip ol the mag- 
netic needle. Hence attrib. in i.-chart , etc. 
1678. 3 .gen. (chiefly in Geom.) The direction 

of a line, surface, or body, with respect to 
another line, surface, or body which has a 
different direction; the difference of direction 
of two lines, etc. regarded as tending towards 
each other; usually, the amount of such differ- 
ence measured by the angle of inclination . In 
Astron. occas. spec . the position of ths plane of 
a planet's orbit m relation to that of the eclip- 
tic, measured by the angle between them 1570* 
x, A courteous i. of the head 1850. a b. The drain 
has an L of one foot in 100 yards 1799. 

U. x. The action of inclining, bending, or 
directing the mind to something. ? Obs. 1509. 
a. Disposition, propensity ME.; liking, affec- 
tion 1647; natural disposition ; nature, charac- 
ter -17 13. 8. Formerly, the general character 
or nature (of a thing); now only as fig. from 
prec. 1593. 4. transf. An action or practice to 

which one is inclined 1526; fa person for 
whom one has a liking -171a. 

a. Each his several way Pursues, an i. or sad choice 
Leads him perulext Milt. P.L. il 524. 3. The whole 
I. of the War depending on him 3653. 4. 7 hieving 

is a verv prevalent i. among them Morse. Jack had, 
of late, been her i. Arbuthnot. 

IIL Gr. and L. Gram. The throwing of the 
accent of an enclitic upon the last syllable o I 
the word to which it is attached 2842. 
Inclina*tional, a. rare. 1821. [f. prec. + 
-al.] a. Relating to inclination to the horizon 
1879. b. Of or pertaining to mental dis- 
position. 

Indlnatory (inkbim&tari), a . ? Obs. 1613. 
[f. L. inclinat-, inclinare to INCLINE + -ORY.] 
Relating to or characterized by inclination or 
dip. I. needle - Dipping-needle. Hence 
Incli'natorlly adv . 

Incline (inkbi*n, i*n,klain), sb. 1600. [f. 
the vb.l +1. ~ Inclination II. a. 9. An 
inclined plane or surface; a slope, declivity; 
an inclined roadway along which, mineral is 
conveyed 1846. 

/ (*i) (rein). / (Ft. fore). 5 (fir, frrn, #orth> 
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Incline (mklalu), v. [ME. incline, a. OF 
me liner, f. (ult.) L. incline re to bend inwards 
or towards; see In- 9 .] 

L tram. 1. To bend or bow (the head, the 
body, etc.) towards a person or thing, and 
hence forward or downward. tAlso Jig. a. 
To give a tendency to (a person, the mind, 
will, etc.); to dispose ME, 3. To cause to 
lean; to slope, tilt 1590; +to direct (something 
Immaterial) towards a particular object >1626. 
4. Gr. and Z. Grant . To cause (a dependent 
word) to lean its accent upon the preceding 
word (see Enclitic*.) 1751. 

1. Thou oughtest to enclyne and bowc thy kne 
Caxton. Enclyne thine cares to me Covbrdale 
Ft. xvi[i]. 6. a. Such advice as God shall i. him . . 
to propound Milt. 3. Just as the Twig is bent, the 
Tree's inclin'd Pone. Oure God.. hath enclyned 
mercy vnto vs Covkrdalk Ezra ix. 9. 

II. intr . i. To bend the head or body for- 
ward or downward ; to bow. ? Obs ME a. 

< lg. To bow, submit, yield to; to condescend ; 
o accede (to) 1440. 3. To turn in mind, etc. 

In a given direction; to apply oneself (to). 
| Now mostly with mixture of next.) ME. 4. To 
nave a mental leaning towards something ; to 
be disposed or inclined ME. 5. To slope, 
slant, bind downwards. Const, to, towards. 
1568 b. Dialling. Said of a dial the plane of 
which leans forwards ; opp. to recline 1593. 
0. gen To have an oblique position or direc- 
tion, so as to moke angles with something else 
1553. b. Mil. To move in a direction at angles 
with the front, so as to gain ground to the 
flank while advancing 1790. 7. fig. To have 

a tendency, tend (to) 1509; to have some 
qu llity in an incipient degree 1589. 

s. To enclyne to thrvr desyre More. 3. To. .i. to 
virtue 1580. 4. Their hearts inclined to follow 

Abimelech t for they said. He is our brother Judg 
lx. 3. 6. A course directly East, or inclining to the 

South Purchas. 7. Victory inclined to the side of 
the allies Gibbon. He was stout and well-built, in* 
dining to corpulence Marryat. 

Inclined (inklaind), ppl. a. ME. [f. In- 
cline v. + -ED 1 .] 1. Leaning or falling away 
from the vertical or horizontal ; sloping, slant- 
ing 1541; making an angle with something 
else (const, to) 1813. 9. Disposed; in the 

mood or mind for something ME. *f 3. Hav- 
ing a particular disposition, character, or nature 
-1616, 

1. Phr. Inclined plane, a material plane surface In- 
dined at an acute angle to the horizon, constituting 
one of the mechanical powers. a. Every Ryver to 
the see Enclyned ya to goo by kynde Chaucer. Die- 
honestly i H well-inclined. 

Incliner (inkWimai). 1609. [f. as prec. + 
-rr 1 ,J One who or that which inclines; an 
Inclining dial 

Inclining (inklai*niq), vbl. sb . ME. [f. as 
prec, + -INO *.] x. A bending forward or 
downward ; a bowing of the head or body ; a 
slope, declivity fAlso Jig. a. Tendency, 
bent ME ; party, following (Obs. or arch ) 
1604. 

a. Hold your hands Both you of my L and the rest 
SlIAKS. 

Inclinometer (inklinymrtai). 184a. [irreg. 

f. T.. inelinare + -METER; cf. DECLINOMETER.] 
An instrument for measuring the vertical in- 
tensity of the earth's magnetic force, as shown 
by the inclination or dip of the magnetic 
needle. 

Indip (inkli’p), v. arch. 1608. [f. In- I 
+ Clip v. 1 } irons. To clasp, enclose. 

What ere the Ocean pales, or side inclippes Shahs. 

Incloister, var. of En cloister v. 

Inclose (inklmi-z), v. ME. Var. form of 
Enclose, being the legal and statutory form, 
in reference to the Inclosing of common and 
waste lands; still occas. in other senses; see 
Enclose. 

Inclosure (inkhfr'gidi, -53.1). 1517. Var. 

form of Enclosure, being the statutory form 
In reference to the inclosing of waste lands, 
commons, etc. _ Formerly also in other senses. 

Your letter.. with the » , was duly received *776. 
The 1 . Commissioners for England and Wales 1845. 
Incloude, -owd, obs. ft. En cloud. 
Include ( inkte-d), v. ME. [ad. L. inebs- 
dere, £ in- (lN- f ) + c louder t. ] x. tram To 

shut or dose in; tto shut up, confine. Now 
only in pass. Also fig. b. To enclose (in 


an area) 1663. s. To contain, comprise, em- 
brace : s. as a member of an aggregate, or a 
constituent part of a whole ME.; b. as a sub- 
ordinate element, corollary, or secondary feature 
1526. 3. To place in a class or category; to 

embrace in a general survey; to reckon in a 
calculation, etc. 1560. To bring to a close. 

Shaks. 

1. He [Ashmole] shew'd me a toade included in 
amber Evelyn, b. It was after included in its circuit 
Stillingfl. a. a. Dispersed ore the glories it in- 
cluded Shako. It includes . . the Pie. Jay, Nutcracker, 
etc. Bewick. b. The losse of such a Lord, includes 
mil harmes Shaks. ( 3. Men of feeble parts, .are not 
to be included in this number 1794. 4* Two Gent. 

v. iv. 160. Hence lnehrdible, -able a. capable of 
being included. 

Included (inkl/Pded),///. a. 155a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED 1 .] Shut in, enclosed, contained, com- 
prised. b. Dot. Said of parts (esp. the style 
or stamens) which do not protrude beyond the 
corolla 1847. 

Including (inkltPdin),///. a. 1670. [-ing 2 .] 
x. That includes (see the vb.). 9. Often « In- 
clusive of. (Syntactically, it agrees sometimes 
with the word for the group previously (or after- 
wards) mentioned, but oftener with an indef. 
pron. one, we, you understood.) 1853. 

a. These premises .. were .in the occupation of 
several other warehousemen, i. Mr. T. Tapling 1B64. 
Hence Inclu'dingly adv. >449. 

Incluse. Obs. exc. IJtst. ME. fad. I . 
inclusus, includere.} A. adj. Enclosed. B. 
sb. An onchoriLe. So flnclu'se v. trans. to 
enclose, shut up. 

Inclusion (mkld'gan). 1600. [ad. L. in - 
clusioncm, f. includere to Include.] 1. The 
action of including; the fact or condition of 
being included , an instance of this. 9. concr. j 
That which is included ; spec, in Min., A gase- 
ous or liquid substance, or a small body, con- 
tained in a crystal or a mineral mass 1839. | 

I k. In this Kinedome the uame of Frenchman hath 
by i. comprehended all kind of Aliens Skldkn. 

Inclusive (inklA-siv), a. ( sb .) 1515. fad. 

med.L. inclusrvus, f. inclus-, includere to In- 
clude : see -ivk. Cf. F. inclusif, -h>e.} 1. In- 

cluding, enclosing, comprehending 1594 ; com- 
prehensive 1601 ; characterized by including or 
taking in, as opp. to excluding or leaving out 
1651. fa. Characterized by being included in 
something else -1735. 3. quasi-*,. 'v. Inclu- 
sively 2. 1^15. 4. sb. An inclusive proposi- 

tion or particle 15 33. 

s. The inclusiue Verge Of Golden Mettall, that 
must round my Brow Shako. Phr. I. terms, payment, 
etc. : such as include all accessory payments. I. of, 
including or embrac ing. 3. From Monday till Satur- 
day i. 1873. Hence Inclutivenesa. 

Inclusively (inkltf-sivli), adv. 1578. [f. 
prec. + -LY*.J i. In a way that includes; so 
as to Include or be included. a. With inclu- 
sion of the term or limit mentioned; ona or 
both extremes being included 1597. 
+Incoa*ched, ppl. a. Also en-. 1599. [f. 
In- 9 Coach + -ED 1 .] Conveyed in a coach 
or carriage -161$. 

+Inco,a*cted, a. rare. [f. L. incoactus + 
-ED L] Uncompelled, unconstrained. Hale 
Incoagulable (ink*,ae*gi£lib , l) f a. 1667. 
[In- 9 .] Not coagulable ; incapable of coagu- 
lation. 

Inco,ale*SCence. rare. 1846. [In-®.] Non- 
coalescence. 

+Inco*cted, a. 1645. [f. L. incoctus + 

-ED 1 9.] Uncooked, raw; hence, indigestible 
-1657. So tlneo'ctlble a. 1684. 

Incoercible (ink*,5*jslbT), 0. 171a [In-®.] 
1. That cannot be coerced, restrained, or over- 
powered by force 1756. g. That cannot be 
confined ; volatile 17x0. tb. Incapable of 
being liquefied by pressure ; formerly said of 
some gases i86z. 

Incoexistence (in,k*»,£gzi*stSns). [In- *.] 
Absence of coexistence; the fact of not existing 
together. Locke. 

lncoffm (inkyfin), v. 1570. [In- *.] trans , 
To enclose in, as in, or like, a coffin. 

Incog (inkp'g). 1700. [Colloq. abbrev. of 
Incognito. Incognita.] A. adj. — Incog- 
nito, T ncognita adjs. 1705. B. adv. ■■ Incog- 
nito adv. C. sb, - INCOGNITO tb., INCOGNITA 
sbj 


Incogitabie (inty'dgit&b’l), a. 150a. [ad. 
late L. tncogitabilis ; see In- 9 end Cogitable.] 
Unthinkable, inconceivable. Hence Iacogita- 
bi'lity (rare), the quality of being i. 
■flnco-gitaoce. rare. 1637. [f. as next; 

see -ance.J « next -1659. 
flnco'gitancy. 1619. [ad. L. incogitantia, 
f, incogitantem ; see next] x. Want of thought 
or reflection; thoughtlessness; inadvertence 
-1759. a. Want of the faculty of thought 

-1673. 

1. Infirmities, .ore, vsually, sins of incogitoncie i6r» 

Incogitant (inkydgit&nt), a. 1608. [ad. 
L. incogitantem , f. in- (In- 8 ) + cogitans, eogi - 
tare to think.] That does not think; thought- 
less; without the faculty of thought. 

A light i. young man 1679. Hence Inco'gitantly 
adv. 

Incogitative (ink/rdgiteitiv), a. rare. 1690. 
[In- 9 .] Unthinking; without the faculty of 
thought 

A mere, hare, pure, L Matter Clarke. Hence In* 
cogitati’vity (rare), the quality of being i. 

f] Incognita (inkygnit&), a. and sbA 1668. 
[It., fern, of incognito unknown.] 

A. adj. Of a female: Unknown or disguised ; 
having one's identity unavowed 
She would go to Naples incognita 1884. 

I B. sb. 1. An unknown or disguised woman ; 
one whose identity is not made known 1718. 
3. Unknown or unavowed character (of a 
woman) 1882. 

u. The Queen will not assume her I. until [etc,] 168a. 

tflnco-gnita, jA.2 pi. 1846. |L. t adj. neut. 

| ph] Unknown things or places. 

■flnco-gnite, a. 1609. [ad. L. incognitos.} 
Unknown -1678. 

Inco*gnitive, a. [In- ®. ] Destitute of the 
faculty of cognition. F. Hall. 

|| Incognito (inkygnii*), a., adv., sb. Pl. 
•ti (t/). 1638. [It. incognito adj., adv., ad. L. 
incognitos.} 

A. adj. unknown; whose identity is con- 
cealed or unavowed ; concealed under a dis- 
guised or assumed character 1649. 

A Fool is very troublesome, when he Presumes he 
is 1. 1676. 

B. adv . With one’s real name, title, or 
cltaracter undisclosed or disguised ; used esp. 
in reference to royal or dignified personages 
who wish not to be openly recognized 1649. 

’Twas long ago Since Gods came down Incognito 
Prior. 

C. sb. 1 . An unknown man ; one who con- 
ceals his identity 1638. a. The condition of 
being 1 inknown, anonymity ; fictitious character ; 
disguise. 

a. Few writers would have preserved their I. so long 

incognizable, -isable (mkygni-, -kp niz- 
ab'l), a. *7&7- [In- 8 .] Not cognizable; in- 

capable of being known, perceived, or appre- 
hended ; incapable of recognition. 

2 n life's in cognisable sea M. Arnold. 

1 cognizance ( inky gni-, -kjrniz&ns). 1856. 
Want of knowledge or recognition. 
Incognizant (inkp’gni-, -kf niz&nt ),o. 1837 
[In- 9 .] Not cognizant; without knowledge 
or apprehension of; unaware, unconscious of 
A man. .is never altogether incognUant..of himself 
Ferrier. 

Incognoscible (inhpgiyrfbT), a. 1691. 
[In- 8 .J Unknowable, beyond cognizance 
Hence Incognoscibl’llty, the quality or condi- 
tion of being i. 

Incoherence (inktfhI»*Tcn»). i6ti. [In-®.J 
i. lit. Want of cohesion 167a, a. Want of 
connexion; incompatibility, incongruity of sub- 
jects or matters 1665. 3. Want of coherence 

in thought or language; incongruity, inconsis- 
tency. Also with an and pi. x6ii. 

t. Ike , . shale . . from its i. has been. denuded for the 
most part Murchison. 3. A Petition fraught with 
Nonsense and 1 ., Confusion and Impertinence South. 
This mythic theory 1 * » hum of incoherences 1859. 
So Incohe*rency (in sensns a, 3)- 
Incoherent (lnlcohl>Tfat) , a. 1606. [In-®.] 
x. Without physical coherence or cohesion: 
unconnected, disjoined, loose 1695. Also 
trans/. and fig . 9. Of abstract things, actions, 

thought, language, etc. r Consisting of incon- 
gruous parts; not logically connected or unified; 
Inconsistent, uncoordinated; disjointed 1606, 
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IN COHESIVE 

3. Incapable of cohering or coalescing; natu 
rally different ; incongruous 1643. 

a. An L fortuitous system, governed by chance 
Berkelky. She muttered an 1. sentence 1791. 3. 

HU armour was patched up of a thousand 1. pieces 
Swift. Hence Incohe*rent-ly adv., -ness {rats). 
Incoheaive [inkphPsiv), a. 1846. [In- 3 .] 
Not cohesive. 

Incoincident (ink<?,i*nsid£nt), a. 1636 
[In- 3 .] Not coinciding ; not necessarily exist- 
ing together; not identical. Hence Incoii’nci* 
deuce, want of coincidence or agreement, 
flncolu-mity. 1533. [a. OF. incolumiU , 
ad. L. incolumitas, f. incolumis safe, sound ; 
see -TV.] Safety, soundness, freedom from 
danger -1672. 

Incomber, obs. var. of Encumber. 
tlncombi'ning, a. [In- 3 .] Not combin- 
ing; incompatible. Milt. 

Incombustible (ink^mbrrstTb’l), a. (sb.) 
1460. [See In- 3 and Combustible.] x. In- 
capable of being burnt or consumed by fire. 
9. sb . That which is incombustible 1807. 

1. An infusible and i. substance, a<* chalk or magnesia 
1874 Hence Incombustibility, Incombuati- 
bleness. 

Income (i a nk#m\ sb .* ME. [f. In adv . + 
Come v.\ cf. Income v.l x. Coming in, en- 
trance, arrival, advent ; beginning. Now rare . 
b. spec. Spiritual influx or communication. 
(Now Obs. or rare.) 1647. ta. A fee paid on 
coming in; entrance-monev -1712. +3. A 

new-comer, immigrant -180 p 1 * 4 . Something 
added or incidental -1602. 5. spec. That which 
comes in as the periodical produce of one’s 
work, business, lands, or investments (com- 
monly expressed in terms of money); annual 
or periodical receipts accruing to a person or 
corporation; revenue. Formerly also in pi. — 
Receipts, profits 1601. National income , the 
income of a nation ns a whole. 

1 Pain pays the i of crick precious thine Siiaks. 
b. The pure Incomes ot his holy Lite, flow in upon 
them R. Barclay. 5 No Fields aflfoid So large an 
I. to the Village Lord Drydkn. The incomes of the 
poor clergy Guo. Eliot, attrib. Income bonds, 
bonds of a corporation or company, the interest of 
which is not cumulative, secured by a lien upon the net 
income of each year, after pay mem of prior charges. 

Income (i*nk®m), sb.% Sc. and n. dial. 
1808. [f. In adv. + Come. Cf. Ancomk.] 

A morbid affection of any pail of the body, a 
swelling, imposturae. or the like, 
tinco me, v . [OK. intuman ; a collocation 
of In adv . + Comk v. Now repl. by come in. | 
intr. To come in, enter -1565. 

Incomer (i*nkn moj). 1514. [f. In adv. + 
Comer.] One who comes in; opp. to outgoer; 
also spec. a. a visitor, immigrant, or foreign 
resident; to. an intruder; un invader; c. a suc- 
cessor; d. Sport, a bird that flies towards the 
sportsman. 

1 ‘ncome-tax. 1799. [Income sb. 1 5.] A 
tax levied in some eoun tries on incomes. 

In Great Britain lint introduced as a war-tax in 
1799: rc-introduccd in 1842. and maintained since. 
Assayed at a rate annually fixed by Parliament- 
The existing income-tax. .certainly is a tax that 
should not & retained a moment after it can be dis- 
pensed with M°Culi och. 

Incoming (i'nkn:miq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. In 
adv. + Coming vbl. sb.) 1. The action or fact 
of coming in; entrance; arrival. (Opp. to out- 
going ) a. « Income sb. 1 5. (Usu. in pi.) 
I 59& 

1. The 1 . of spring 1895. a. The nominal incomings 
are 900 4 (mad.). 

I ncoming, ppl. a . 1753. [f. In adv. + 

Coming ppl. a . q That comes in or enters; 
also spec. a. succeeding; b. immigrant; c. 
coming in as profit; <L (of a period of time) 
about to begin. 

flncommemd, v. 1574. [In-*.] - Com- 
mend v. 1 -i6ax. 

In commcndam ? see Com men dam. 

Incommensumblefink^mc-nsiurAbljJiir-), 
a. (sb.) 1557. [ad. med.L. isuomm*nsurabilis\ 
set In - 3 tod Commensurable.] x. Math . 
Not commensurable; having no common mea- 
sure (integral or fractional). Said of two or 
more quantities or magnitudes, or of one in rela- 
tion to another ; also sometimes absol. -Incom- 
mensurable with ordinary or rational quantities, 
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as the natural numbers 1570. b. (in Arith.) 
Having no (integral) common measure except 
unity 1557. 9. gen. Having no common 

standard of measurement 1660, b. spec. Not 
woithy to be measured with ; utterly dispro- 
poruoned to 1799. 3 * sb. An incommensur- 

able quantity etc.; usu. in pi. X741. 

«. '1 hat the Diameter of ever) Square in I. with the 
Sides Cudworih. a. b. Solution?,, which 1 null dis- 
missed as i. with the farts 189^. Heure Incom* 
me nsur&bHity, In co mine nsurableness (rare) 

L quality. Incoinxne’neurably adv. 

Incommensurate (ink/me nsiar^t, -jao, 

a. 1650. [In--*.] 1. Not commensurate , not 

of corresponding measure or degree ; out of 
proportion, inadequate. Const, with, to, 1684, 
tb. Disproportioned. Bulwlk. 9. Incom- 
mensurable 1687, 

1. Power, unfortunately, \ with good will 1856. ». 

Difficulty and doubt are i. T. H. Nkwman. Hence 
Incomme*nsurate-ly adv., -ness. 
Incommiscible (ink^nn-aib’l), a. rare. 
1620. [In- 3 .] Incapable of being mixed to- 

gether. Hence IncommiscibMity. 

1 Incommi'xed, -mi-xt, a. 1513. [In- 3 .] 
Not mixed together, or with something -1660. 
b»o tIncommi*xture p unmixed condition. 
tTnco*mmodate, 1555. [f. \*.incomrnodat-, 
incommodare\ see Incommode a.] - Incom- 
mode v. -1*193. So flnco'mmodate ppl. a. 
incommoded. Incommoda tion (now rare), 
inconvenience. 

flncommo-de, a. (sb) 1518 [a. F., ad. L. 
incom modus] see 1 n- j and Commodk a.' I 1. 
-- Incommodious i, 4. -1771. 2. sb. An in- 

convenience. WOLSKY. 

Incommode (ink^mda-d), v. 1598. fa. F. 

incommoder , ad. L. inrommodare ] x. trans. 
To subject to inconvenience or discomfort ; to 
trouble, annoy, molest, embarrass. 9, To 
hinder, impede, obstruct (an action, etc.) 1702. 

1. At first, the confinement of a chamber incom- 
moded us W. Irving. So flnconimo'dement, con- 
dition of being incommoded. 

Incommodious imkjjmdk-clws), a. 1551. 

.In-*.] i. Causing inconvenience or discom- 
fort; troublesome, disagreeable. t9. Hurtful, 
injurious -1655. t3- Unprofitable, unfit, un- 
suitable; unbefitting -1714. 4. Of places, etc. : 

Not convenient for shelter, travelling, etc.; in- 
conveniently small, narrow, etc.; uncomfortable 
1615. 

1. Their life is nothing hard or i. iS5*. 4- An i. 

port Poi’X, prison Howard. Hence Incommo** 
dioua-ly adv . -ness. 

Incommodity (ink^rnp dTti). ME. [a. F. 
incovtmodiU, ad. L. incommoditas \ see IN- 
COMMODE a. and -ity.] i. Incommodious 
quality, condition, or state of things; incon- 
venience, disadvantage, discomfoit. 2. With 
pi. An incommodious thing or circumstance 
ME. 

1. Moche tecne and incorn mod ltd Folowcth age 
t^oo. a. The Incommodities and Commodities of 
Ysmy Bacon. 

Incommunicable (tnkjfinb 7 -nikA!>M\ a. 
1468. IIn-\] x. Not communicable; incapa- 
ble of being imparted or shaded 15 77. a. In- 
capable ol being told or uttered; ineffable, un- 
speakable X664. 3. Not communicative 1568. 

4. Not in communication (with others or with 
each other); without intercourse 1646. 

1. The i. power of the ciown *760. 3. Terrible 

judges teuere, intractable, collerick, L Nokiii. 4. 
Tl»e two worlds.. were not i. Gbotk. Ifcn'e In- 
commu nlcabi’lity, Incommu*nicableness, the 
quality of being i. Incommu'nicably adv 
flncommu nicated, ///. a 1646. |In- 3 .] 
Not communicated; that is without communi- 
cation -X664. So Incoimnnuicating a. not 
communicating, without communication, tln- 
communica* tion* absence of communication or 
imparling 1611. 

Incommunicative (inkj?mi£'nik/tiv), a. 
1670. ( In- 5 .'| Not communicative; not dis- 

posed for intercourse or conversation; uncom- 
municative. 

A silent and i. sort of character Hawthorns. Hence 
Incojxxxnu'xkic ative-Iy euku, -neaa. 
Incommutable (mk/inU#'tib v !) f a. 1450. 
[ad. L. incommutabilis . In sense a f. In * 3 4 
Com mutable.] x. Not changeable; not 

Unble to alteration; immutable. a. Not com- 
mutable; unexchangeable 1775. 


INCOMPLETE 

t. The giver of a perfect and i law Chalmfrs, 
Hence Incomrautabrlity, Incommu'tableneaa. 
Incomxmrt&bly adv. 

Incompact (ink^mpse'kt), o. 16x6. [1 n- 3 .J 
Not compact; loosely put together; of loose 
consistency. Also transf and Jig. 

trans/. The empire of the Crars being alieady i. 
and vast L an dob Hence lncompa’ct-ly adv., 

•neaa. 

Incompa-cted, a. 1680. [In- 3 .] Incompact. 
Incomparable (inkympftifib’i\ a. (adv.. 
sb.) ME. fa. F.; see In- 3 and Comparable.] 

1. With which there is no comparison; match- 
less, peerless, transcendent, fl. Not to be com- 
pared (with or to) 1614. 

1. She was afterwards his i. wife Fuller. 
tB. adv Incomparably -1664. 

C. sb. An incomparable person or thing 1704. 
Such a succession of incompaiables Pknn. Hence 
IncomparabHity, Inco*mpar ableness, the 
quality of being 1. Inco*xnparably adv. ME. 
flncompaTCd, a. [In- 3 .] Unmatched. 
Spenser. 

1 Incom pa*ssion. 1695. [In- 3 .] Absence of 
compassion or pity -1675. 
■flncompassionate, a. i6ix. [In- 3 .] Not 
compassionate; void of compassion or pity 
-1679. Hence *t'Incoxnpa*ssionate*ly adv., 
f-ness. 

Incompatible (inkjfmptt'tTb’l), a. (sb.) 
1563. [ad. med.L. incompatibihs (said of bene- 
fices); see In- 5 * and Compatible.] Not com- 
pa.ible. 1. Of benefices, etc.: Incapable of 
being held together. 9. Mutually intolerant; 
incapable of existing together in the same sub- 
ject ; discordant, incongruous, inconsistent 
159a. *f-3. Unable to * get on' together; at 

variance -1799. 1 * 4 . Irreconcilable -1635. 5. 

sb. An incompatible person or thing 1711. 

a. The use of the shield is L with that of the bow 
Gibbon. He felt that to be a politician and a preacher 
of righteousness was to combine two vorations practi- 
cally 1. 1871. Hence Incompatibrlity, Incom- 
pa-tibleness. Incompa tibly adv. 

Incompetence (inUp mpAens). 1663. [a- 
F. incompetence ] after Incompetent.] ti. 
Inadequacy, a. The fact ot condition of being 
incompetent; want of the requisite ability, 
power, or qualification; incapacity 1716. g. 
Of .1 logical conclusion: Want ol legitimacy; 
fault iness 1837. 

a. I. of the aortic and mitral valves 1876. 3. 1 ha 

competence or i. of any Conclusion Sir W. Hamilton. 

Incompetency (inkp mpftensi). x6xi. [f. 
prec. or next; see -ency.] x. The quality of 
being incompetent; - Incompetence a. Also, 
with fl., an instance of this. 9. Legal In- 
capacity or disqualification 1650. 3. Logical 

illegitimacy 1837. 

1. [The] utter i. of the bishops Prhcstmey. a. The 
testator's alleged i. to enter into the agreement 1833. 

Incompetent (ink^ mp/Ieut),*. (sb.) 1597. 
[a. F. incompetent, ad. late L. incon, petentem\ 
see In- 3 and Competent,] +i. Inadequate 
-1823. 9. Of inadequate ability or fitness; not 

having the requisite capacity or qualification ; 
incapable. Rarely of things. 1635. 3. Not 

legally competent or qualified 1597. 4. Logic- 
ally illegitimate 1835. 5. sb. An incompetent 

person 1866. 

x. A purse i. to this demand Lamb. b. The Nabob, 
who was totally i. to his own defence Jam. M ill. 3. 
Subjects.. judges i. To judge their king Damikl. 
3. A dauber, an i., not fit to be asian-painter Steven- 
son. Hem c IncoTnpetent-ly adv., •news. 

flncompe’tible, <7. 1513. [f. In- 3 4- Com- 
petible.) i. Incompetent. 9. Notcompeti- 
ble; not within one's competent^ or capacity; 
not properly applicable to ; Inappropriate, 1533. 
Occas. confused with incompatible. -1684. 

Puffed vp with incomparable and L Titles of I earn, 
ing Br. Mountacu. ^ Hence tIncompetibi'lity t 
incompetency, incapacity. 

Incomptete (ink/fmplr-t), a. ME. ' {ad. L. 
incomplete ; see In- 3 and Complete. ] Not 
complete; not fully formed, made, or done; 
not whole or thorough ; wanting some part; 
unfinished, defective. 

It pleaseth him in mercy to account himself L and 
maimed without us Hookrr incomplete /tower, 
a flower wanting one or more of Ihe normal parts 
(calyx, corolla, stamens, or pistil*). /, metamorphosis 
(in insects, etc.), imperfect metamorphosis. Hence 
Incompletely tulv., -neaa* 


6 (G«n i (Fr.p#«). 0 (Ger. Mtfller). * (Fr. 4«ne). S (curl), e (e») (th«e), i (*) (no). /(Fr. (am). 5 (fir, f/rn, /arlhj. 



INCOMPLETION 

Incomple'ticm* 1804. [In- 3.] Incomplete 
condition. 

Incomplex (inkp‘mpleks,'/&rwr/y ink/m- 
plo’ks), a. 1658. [ad. late L. incomplexus ; see 
IN-* and Complex.] Not complex; not in- 
volved ; simple. Hence tlncoraple'xly adv. 
fin compli -able, a. 1625. [In- 3.] Notable 
or ready to comply or act in concord ; uncon- 
formable -1664. 

Incompliance (inkffmplai&ns). Now rare. 
1655. [IN- 3 .] fi. Want of conformity 

fa. Unaccommodating disposition; want of 
complaisance -1805. 3. Failure to comply; 

non-compliance 1708. 

s. A martial, man.. is apt. to have a tincture of 
soweme*s and incomplyance in his behaviour Collier. 
Incompliant (ink^mplai&nt), a. Now rare. 
1647. [In - 3 .1 Not compliant. 1. Not yield- 
ing to the desires or requests of others; un- 
accommodating 1707. 2. Of things: a. In- 

compatible. b. Unpliant, unyielding. 1647. 
Hence Incompli*ancy (rare), i. character. 
Incorapll'antly adv. 

tlncompoTtable, a. [In- 3.] Not to be 
borne. North. 

flncomposed (inkf7mp<fu‘zd), a. 1608. 
[In- 3 ; cf. L. incoinpositus . ] 1. Not com- 
posite; simple, uncompounaed -1683. a. 
Wanting in composure or orderly arrange- 
ment; disordered; agitated, discomposed 1608. 

3. Indisposed (to) 1660. 

a. The Anarch old With fault ring speech and visage 
incompos’d Milt. P. L. n. 989. flncompo’sed-ly 
adv. 1612, t-nesa. 

Incomposite (inkpmp^zit), a. ( sb .) 1677. 
[ad. L. ineompositus ; see In- 3 and Composite. ] 
1. Not composite; simple, uncompounded. As 
sb. Something uncom pounded. 2. Not pro- 

perly composed or put together 1879. 
x. I ncomposite numbtr{ Arith.): a prime number. ? 06 s. 

Incompossible (inkjKn]? klb’l), a. Now 
rare. 1605. | ad. schol. L. imomposdbilU\ so e 
In- 3 and Compossible.] Not possible to- 
gether; that cannot exist or be true together; 
wholly incompatible or inconsistent. 

To adopt the Hamiltonian word, the two Judgments 
are i. Bow en. Hence Incomposaibi'Hty, i. quality ; 
also, with pi., an instance of this. 

flncompo'sure. 1644. [In- 3] Discompo- 
sure, disorder -1706. 

1 1ncomprehe *nse, a. [ad. L. incomprc- 
hensus .] Not comprehended within limits; 
boundless. Marston. 

Incomprehensible (inkpmpr/he‘n*ib , l), a. 
(sb.) ME, [ad. L. incomprehcnsibilis ; see In- 3 
and Comprehensible.] i. That cannot 
be contained within limits. (Chiefly Theol.) 
arch. 2. That cannot be grasped by the un- 
derstanding; beyond the reach of intellect. Obs . 
or arch. exc. as in b. ME. b. That cannot be 
understood ; inconceivable, unintelligible 1604. 
t3. That cannot be grasped (physically); im- 
palpable (rare) -1 745. 4. sb. An incompre- 
hensible being or thing (in sense 1 or 2) 1548.' 

x. The father \. f the sonne i. : and the holy ghost i. 
A than. Creed. The Firmament .And all her num- 
herd Starrs, that seem to rowle Spaces i. Milt. P. L. 
viii. 20. a. b. She was perfectly i. to me Dickens. 

4. That notion, .is nothing but a bundle of incompre- 
hensihles Cudwokih. Hence Incomprehensibi- 
lity, Incomprehe nsiblentsa. Incomprehensi- 
bly adv. 

Incomprehension { i nkfmpr/he'njbn). 1605. 
[In- 3 .] The fact of not grasping with the 
mind ; want of comprehension; failure to 
understand. 

Our ignorance and i. of the least things in Nature 
Gale. 

Incom prehensi ve (i-nk^mprfhe’nsiv), a. 
1652. [In-\] 1. Not comprehensive; not 

understanding. 9. Not inclusive 1774. +3. 

Incomprehensible -1791. Hence Incompre- 
hcnslve-ly adv., -ness. 

Incompressible (ink^mpre*sib'1') t a. 1730. 
j In - 3 . ] That cannot be compressed or squeezed 
into smaller compass ; incapableof compression. 

Liquids in general are treated in hydrostatics as i. 
bodies Lardner. Hence Incompressibi’lity, the 
quality of being !, 

fInco*mpt, a. 1631. [ad. L. incom(p)tus 
unadorned, rough.] Void of neatness; in- 
elegant -1669. Hence tInco*mptness. 

se (num). a (pass), on (laud), v (cut), f 
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Incomputable (ink£mpi«‘tAb’l, inkp'm- 
piwtab‘1), a. 1606. [In- ) That cannot be 
computed. 

flnconceadable, a. [In- 3.] That cannot 
be concealed. Sir T. Browne. 
Inconceivable (ink^nsrvab'l), a. {sb.) 
1631. [In- 3 .] 1. That cannot be conceived 

or realized in the imagination; unthinkable. 
Often merely ■= * hardly credible \ ‘ extra- 

ordinary a. spec. As a philosophical term. 

(a) Opposed to the fundamental laws of thought, 
self-contradictory. ( b ) Repugnant to recognized 
axioms or laws of nature. ( c ) Involving a combination 
of facts which appears incredible. ( d ) Incapable of 
being represented by a mental image 1655. 

1. With an i. dexterity 1646. a. What is i. or con. 
tradictious, is nothing at all to us H. More. Power 
without substance is mconceiveable Reid. The 1. 
qualities of space 1875. Hence Inconceivability, 
the quality of being i. ; something that is i. Incon- 
cei'vableness. Inconceivably adv. 

B. sb. A thing or quality that cannot be con- 
ceived 1706. 

fInconce*ptible, a. [In- 3.] Inconceivable. 
Hale. 

flnconce-rning, a. rare. 1642. [In- ».] 
That does not matter; unimportant -1650. 
t Inconel ‘liable, a. rare. Also -enable, 
•cileable. 1643. [f. In- 3 + Conciliable. 1 

Incapable of being conciliated; irreconcilable 
-1694. 

flnconcrnn, -e, a. rare . 1660. [f. In- 3 + 
CoNCLN ne.J Not adjusted or adapted; in- 
congruous -1678. bo t Incon ci*nnate a. awk- 
ward; not adapted; unsuitable 1533. fln- 
conci'nnately adv . inelegantly. 

In conci ‘unity. Obs. or arch. 1616. [ad. L. 
inconcinnitas\ see Inconcinn and -ITY.] 
Want of concinnity; inelegance; impropriety, 
unsui tableness. 

flnconciimous, a. 1662. [f. L. inconcin- 
nus + -ous.] 1. Incongruous, 2. A/us. In- 
harmonious -1811. 

llnconclu-dent, a. 1671. [f. In - 3 + Con- 
cludent,] a- next. So tlnconclu-dency 1654. 
+In concluding, a. 1644. L lN " 3 0 ^con- 
clusive -1 677. 

Inconel u-sion. 1847. [In- 3.] The con- 
dition of reaching no conclusion; an inconclu- 
sive result. 

Inconclusive (ink^nkl«*siv), a. 1690. 
[In- .] 1. Not conclusive in argument or 

evidence; that does not bring to an end (a 
doubt, dispute, etc.); not decisive. b. Given 
to inronclusion. Sir H. Taylor. 2. Not con- 
clusive in action 1841. 

x. Long and i. debates.. on the legality of a Papal 
abdication Milman. a. The i. nature of his Indian 
operations 1841. Hence Inconchrsive-ly adv , 
-ness. 

flnconco’ct, a. 1596. [In- 3. ] « next 

-1626. 

flnconco-cted, a. 1605. [In- 3.] Not con- 
cocted; not fully digested or matured; not 
softened by ripening; raw -1677. 
tlnconco-ction. 1626. [In- 8.] The fact or 
condition of being unconcocted or undigested. 
Inconcre te, a . Now rare. 1626. [ad. late 
L. im oncretus\ see In- 3 and Concrete.] Not 
concrete; abstract; immateri.il. 

1 1nconcuTrent, a. 1651. [In- 8.] Not con- 
current. So flnconcuTring a. 1646. 
flnconcu-ssible, a. Also -able. 1589. [a. 
obs. F. inconcussible , f. in - (In- 3 ) + L. con- 
cuss-, concu/cre; see -IBLE.] That cannot be 
shaken; firmly fixed, stable -1715. 
Incondensable (inkj7ncle a ns&b’l\ a. Also 
err on. -ibis. 1736. [f. In- 3 + Condensable.] 
1'hat cannot be condensed; incapable of 
being made more dense or compact; spec, in- 
capable of being reduced to the liquid or solid 
condition. Hence Incondensabi'lity (erron. 
-ibility), i. quality. 

Incondite (inkp*ndit), a. 1539. [ad. L, in- 
conditus , f. in - (In-*) + conditus, condere to 
put together.] z. Ill constructed, ill composed: 
said esp. of literary and artistic compositions 
1634. a. Unformed; rude, unpolished, un- 
refined 1539. 

1. An L col lection., of., rules Austin. a. The 
Negresses, .forgot themselves, .and were altogether i. 
Kingsley. Hence Inco*nditely adv. 

[Fr. ch*f). 9 (evor). si (/, eye). 9 (Ft* eau d< 
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flncondi-tional, a. [In- 3.] Unconditional. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Inconditionate (ink^ndrjanzft), a . (sb.) 
1654. [In- 3 ; cf. F. inconditionne. } 1. Not 

limited by conditions; unconditioned. 9. sb. 
(Philos.) An entity which is unconditioned; a 
form under which the Unconditioned is con- 
ceived 1829. 

1. The power of Government . is. .not i. 1654. a. 
The Unconditioned and the species, or Inrondmonatcs 
which it contains — viz , Absolute and Infinite Veitch. 
tlnconfrrmed, a. [In- 3.] Not become 
firm or strong. Sir T. Browne. 
tlnconfOTm, a. 1659. [IN- 3.] Not con- 
formed to -1603. So Inconfo'rm&ble a. not 
conformable; unconfoimable 1612. tlncon- 
foTmiat- Nonconformist. 

Inconformity (ink^nfp-jmiti). 1594. 
[In- 3 . J Want of conformity b. spec. «= Non- 
conformity 1633. 

In confused [ink ^nfi« zd), a. 1626. [In- 3 ; 
cf. L. mconfusus.) Not confused; free from 
mixture of the elements, 
flnconlu-sion. [In- 3 .] Unconfused con- 
dition. Bacon. 

1 1 n con fu -table, a. [In - 3 .] Not confutable. 
Penn. Hence +Inconfu*tably adv. 1664. 
Incongealable (ink/fod//- i&b'l), a. ? Obs. 
2623. [In- j .] Incapable of being congealed, 
jlncongemerous, a. [In- 3 .] Not of the 
same kind; the opposite of Concenerous. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Incongenial (ink^nd^rni&l), a. 1797. 
[In- 3 . | Not congenial; uncongenial. Hence 
lncongeniaTity. 

Incongruent (ink/?‘ngr«,£nt), a. 1531. [ad. 
L. incongt uentern ; see In- 3 and CONGRUENT.] 
Not congruent; disagreeing, unsuitable, in- 
congruous. Hence Inco'ngruence, Inco’n- 
gruency (? Obs.), want of congruence; incon- 
gruity. Inco-ngruently adv. 

Incongruity (mk**n,gr»‘Iti). 1532. [ad. 
med L. incongruitas', see In- 3 and CONGRU- 
ITY.J 1. The quality, condition, or fact of 
being incongruous ; want of accordance or 
harmony; inconsistency. Also with an and 
pi. 1610. a. Want of accordance with what is 
reasonable or fitting; unsuitableness, iaappro- 
priateness, absurdity. Also with an and pi. 
*597- 3* Want ol harmony ol parts or ele- 

ments; incoherence. Also with an and pi. 
1532. *[4. Gram. Grammatical incorrectness ; 

solecism -1612. 

x. Such I. and Nonconformity in their furniture 
Marvell. a. Without i...we cannot speak of geo- 
metrical beauty Johnson. 3. 1 he i. of the clerk's 
apparel Scott. 

Incongruous (intyijgrsz.as), a. 1611. [f. 
L. ittcongruus (see In- 3 and Congruous) + 
OUS. | Not congruous. 1. Disagreeing in 
character or qualities ; not in keeping ; dis- 
accordant, inconsistent, inharmonious, un suited. 
( 011st. with, to. (Often with a mixture of 
sense 2.) 2. Unbecoming, unsuitable, in- 

appiopriate, absurd, out of place z6a> 3. 
Not self-consistent ; incoherent 1658. *[4. 

Gram. Grammatically incorrect -1678, 5. 

Theory of Numbers. Of two numbers : N'ot 
congruent ; giving different remainders when 
divided by the modulus (see Congruence 3) 
1864. 

x. The cart way of the village divides, .two very f. 
soils G. White, a. How i. and irrational the common 
Temper of Mankind is Ds For. < 3. Of all human 
characters a fanatic philosopher it, the most L H. 
Walpole. Hence Inco’ngruous-ly adv. % -ness, 
flnconjunct (ink^nd^‘ijkt), a. 1603. [IN a .] 
Not in conjunction; spec . in Astrol said of 
two planets or their positions when neither 
affects the operation of the other -1819. 

Inconne-rted, a. rare . 173a. [In- 3 .] Not 
connected ; disconnected. Hence Incoi* 
ne’ctedness. 

Inconnexion, -eetion (ink^ne-kjan). ? Obs . 
1620. [In- 9 .] Want of connexion; uncon- 

nectedness ; an instance of this. 

Inconscient (ink? nfi£nt), a , rare . 2885. 
[In- 9 .] Unconscious. 

Whether you believe that Creation was the work of 
design or or i, law Ln. Salisbury. 
flnco’nadon&ble, a. 1596. [In- a.] Not 
having, or not regarding, conscience; uncon- 

vie). i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what), f (gat). 
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scionable -1800. Hence flnccnacionablc- 
ness. +Inco*nscionably adv. 

Inconscious (inkpnjra), a. Now rare. 
1670. [f. late L. inconscius + -ous.] +1. Not 
privy to some deed. Milt. a. Not conscious; 
unconscious 1678. Hence Inco'nsciously adv. 
Inconsecutive (ink/nse *kidtiv), a. 1836. 
TIN- 8 .] Not consecutive; inconsequent. 
Hence Inconae'cutive-ly adv., -ness. 

Inconsequence (inkp’nsi'kwens). 1588. 
fad. L. inconsequent ta. f. inconsequent em?\ 1. 
Want of logical sequence; inconclusiveness, 
illogicalness; an instance of this. a. Want of 
natural connexion of ideas, actions, or events ; 
an irrelevant action or circumstance 1843. 3. 

The practice or habit of drawing inconsequent 
inferences, or of speaking or acting discon- 
nectedly 1817. +4. The being of no conse- 

quence -z8xa. 

x. Mr. S. himself could not hut see the i. of his own 
argument Gataker. 3. That mingling of i. which 
belongs to us all, and not unhappily Geo, Eliot. So 
tlnco-nsequency. 

Inconsequent (inkp-nsflcwent), a. (sb.) 
J 579- [ad. L. inconsequent em ; see In- 5 and 
Consequent.] i. Not following as a logical 
conclusion ; falsely inferred 1627. b. Not 
following in the natural order of events; irrele- 
vant 1881. a. Wanting in logical reasoning; 
involving erroneous inference 1579; discon- 
nected, inconsecutive; irrelevant 1869. 3. 

tranxf. Of a person : Characterised by inconse- 
quence 1794. 4. Of no consequence (rare). 

Sterne. 1 * 5 - sb. An illogical inference; a non 
sequitur. Prynne. 

x. His illation from thence deduced [is] 1. Hakrwill 
a Confused thought nnd i. reasoning 1877. 5. A 

meer i. 1643. Hence Inco’nsequent-ly adv., -ness 
{rare). 

Inconsequential (inkfnsikwenj&l'), a. 
1621. [In-*. J =* Inconsequent. Hence 

InconsequentlaHty, i. quality or character. 
Inconsequentially adv. 

Inconsiderable (mk^nsrdor&b’l), a. 1598 
T a. F. inconsiderable.') Not considerable, ti. 
Incalculable (rare) -1631. a. Not to be con- 
sidered ; beneath notice: insignificant 1637 
b. Hence, of very small \alue, amount, or size 
1648 +3- Inconsiderate, thoughtless (rare) 

-1726. 

a. 1 never heard of the fellow. He is i. 1658. b. 
I. s*ums 1654. An i. stream Morse. I. in numbers 
1817. Hence Inconsi'derableness, i. quality. 
Inconsiderably adv. 

finconsi'deracy. rare. 1748. ff. Incon- 
siderate; see -ACY.J Inconsiderateness 
-1847. So tlnconsi’dcrance (rare) 1549. 

Inconsiderate (ink^nsrdar/t), a. ( sb .) 1450. 
[ad. L. inconxideratus; see In-* and Consider- 
ate.] i. Not properly considered; thought- 
less, unadvised, precipitate, rash. 3. Of 
persons, etc. : Acting without deliberation ; 
thoughtless, imprudent, indiscreet 1595. 3. 

Without consideration for others 1842. +4. 

Of no importance -1703. 5. sb. An incon- 

siderate or thoughtless person 1588, 

x. Sauls i. and rash oath x6ia. a. The i. multitude 
Milt. They are younger and more i. Jowktt 3 
Of an 1 . temper 184a. So Inconsiderately adv. 
1460, -ness. Inconsldered a. (in sense 1). 

Inconsideration (ink^nsidarfi-Jan). 1536. 
Ta. F., or ad. late L. inconsiderationem. ] 1. 

want of consideration ; indiscretion. 9. Ab- 
sence o f consideration for others 1873. 

x. Faults of i. and thoughtlessness. Jane Austen, a. 
[Nature's] merciless i. for the individual where the 
interests of the Race are in question W. R. Gkeo. 

Inconsistence (inkfJnsi-stSna). Now rare 
or Obs. 1643. [f. Inconsistent (after con- 

sistence) ; seo-ENCE.] — Inconsistency. 
Inconsistency (intyfasi-stSnsi). 1647. [ f - 
as prec. (after consistency ); see -ency.] i. 
Want of consistency; lack of accordance or 
harmony (with something, or between things) ; 
incompatibility, contrariety, opposition 1699. 
9. Want of agreement between two things or 
parts of a thing; a discrepancy, an incongruity 
1647. 8. Of persons : want of consistency in 

thought or action; an inconsistent act 1665. 

x. The i. of oor Religion with Magic Addison, a. 
Nor is thers any i. in wise and good fathers having 
foolish, .sons Jowktt 3. I.— the only thing in which 
men are consistent Hoe. Smith. The inconsistencies 
of which Pitt had been guilty Macaulay. 
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Inconsistent (ink^nsi-bt^nt), a. (sb.) 1646. 
[In-*. J Nut consistent. x. Of a substance: 
Without consistence; of incoherent nature 
(rare) 1677. 9. Not consisting ; not agreeing 

in substance, spirit, or form; not in keeping; 
at variance, discordant, incompatible, incon- 
gruous 1646, 3. Wanting in harmony ; self- 

contradictory ; involving inconsistency 1651. 
4. Of a person: Not consistent in thought or 
action. Const, with, t to, or absol. X709. 5. 

sb. (pi.) Things, statements, etc. which are in- 
consistent with each other or with something 
else 1652. 

t. The parts.. of dust [are] i. Ruskin. b. Resent- 
ment is not i. wuh good-will Butlkk. 4. You.. are 
i. with your own principles Junius Lett. absol. 
Thoughtless, thankless, L snanl Young. Hence In- 
consistent- ly adv „ -ness (rare), 

lnconsolaolc (ink^nsau-lab’l), a. 1596. 

I ad. L. inconsolabilis\ see In- 3 and Con- 
solable.] Not admitting of consolation; 
that cannot be consoled, alleviated, or assuaged. 

I. woe 186a. Still 1. for his lo^s C. Bhonte. Hence 
Inconso'labi’lity, Inconso*lableness, i. condi- 
tion. Inconso'lably adv. 

Inconsolate [ink/rns^uft), a. rare. 1656. 

In- 3 .J Unconsoled, disconsolate. Hence 
Inco’nsolately adv. 

Inconsonant [inl^'ns^n&nt), a. 1658. 
l In- *.] Not consonant 01 agreeable to. t unto ; 
not agreeing with . 

A Fiction uttetly i. to the whole Method of Nature 
Hale. Hence Inco'nsonance, tlnco'nsonancy 
(rare) 1650, want ol consonance or agreement. In- 

co*nsonantly adv. 

Inconspicuous (ink^nspi-kiuias), a. 1624. 
If. late L. inconspicuus + -ous; see In- 3 anti 
Conspicuous.] +i. That cannot be seen or 
discerned -1793. a. Not readily seen ; not 
prominent or striking 1828. 

a. Small and i. flowers 1845. lnconspl*CUOUB-ly 
adv., -ness. 

flnco-nstance. ME. [a. F., ad. L. incon- 
stantia , f. inconstantem INCONSTANT : see 
-ance. J = Inconstancy -1712. 

Inconstancy (inkp-nst&nsi). 1526. [ad. L. 
mconxtantui ; see prec. and -ancy .1 Want of 
constancy. 1. Fickleness; changea“bleness ; an 
instance of this. 9. Mutability ; irregularity ; 
absence of uniformity 16x3. f 3. Inconsistency 
(in statements, etc.); an instance of this -1605. 

x Lightnesse and inconstancie in love Spenser. 
a. The silent Moone . .constant image of the worlds 
iuconstaucie Purchas. 

Inconstant ^nikp’nst&nt), a. (sb.) ME. [a. 
K„ nd. L. inconstantem : see In - 8 and Con- 
st \nt.] Not constant. x. Not steadfast; 
fickle, changeable. 9. Of things : Frequently 
changing; variable, irregular 1326. 3. sb. An 

inconstant person or thing 1647. 

x. *1 he fickle, i., volatile temper of the people 1844. 
a. Tli' i. Moone, That monethly changes Shaks- 

} . Let us eliminate the inconstants Ruskin. Hence 
nco*nstant-ly adv., t-ness. 

Inconsumable (ink^nsi/ 7 *m&b’l), a. 1646. 
l In- 1. Not consumable by fire, etc. 3. 
Pol. Econ. Not consumable in use 1785. 

a The i. things, like machinery, leather, coin 1884. 
Hence Inconsirmably adv. 
tInconsu*mmate, a. rare . 1641. [ad. late 
L. mconsummatus .] Not consummated or 

1 ompleted ; unfinished -1695. 
flnconsirmptible, a. 1579. [ad. late L. 
inconsumptibilis .] Incapable of being con- 

sumed -2708. So tlnconau'xnptive 25x3. 
Inconta*minate, a. 1508. [ad. ll incon- 
taminatus. ] Uncontaminated, undefiled. 
Incontestable (inkf 7 nte*&t&b’l), a. Also 
erron. -ible. 1673. [a. F.,f. in- (In- 3 ) + contest- 
able, .] That cannot be contested or disputed ; 
unquestionable, incontrovertible. 

1 . proof 1748, beauty Scott, evidence 1885. Hence 
Incept e'st&bPlity , i. quality. Incontestable- 
ness. Incontestably adv. 
tInconte*8ted, a. 171a. [In-*.] Undis- 

puted -1794. 

tlnconti’guous, a. rare. 1660. [f. late L. 
in conti guns + -ous.] Not in contact; uncon- 
nected -1685. Hence tlncontFguously adv. 
Incontinence (inkp ntinfcns), ME. [a. F. f 
or ad. L. incontinentia \ see In-* and Con- 
tinent a.] 1. Want of continence 01 self- 

restraint ; inability to contain or restrain : a. 
Unchastity. b. gen. (Const, of.) 1836. 9 . 1 
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Path. Inability to retain a natural evacuation 
x 754 * 

x. b. [They] do not waste themselves by i. of tongue 
Carlyle. So tlnco’ntinency 1485. 

Incontinent U nk F' nt »ndnt), a. (sb.) ME. 

la. F., or ad. L. incontinent cm \ see In-* and 
Continent.] i. Not continent ; warning iu 
self-restraint, esp. with reference to sexual 
appetite. 9. Unable to contain or retain. 
Usu, with of. 1641. 3. Unable to retain 

natural evacuations. Webster. 4. sb. An 
unchaste person. B. Jons. Hence Inconti- 
nently ady. 1 in an i. manner. 

Incontinent (inkp*ntinent),a<A/ arch. ME. 
[a. F., ad. late L. in continentt (sc. tempore) m 
continuous time, withoutany interval.] Straight- 
way, at once, immediately. 

T be Lord.s will be heiei. Scott. Solnco'ntinent- 
ly adv* 1.(84 

Inconti-nuons, a. rare. 1863. [In- 3 .] 
Not continuous. So Incontinu'ity. 

Incontrollable (mk^niwu lab’l), a . 1599. 
[In -*.1 i. That cannot be controlled ; uncon- 
trollable. i s. '1 hat cannot be intei fered with , 
fixed, unchangeable -1646. +3. Incontro- 

vertible -164b. Hence IncontroTlably adv. 

Incontrovertible (inkfnirJvaMub’l), a. 
1646. [In-*.] That cannot be controverted ; 

indisputable. Hence Lncontrovertibi lity, Ire 

controve rtibleness. IncontroveTtibly adv. 
Inconvenience (inkfftwfnUEns), sb. ME. 
[a. OF. inconvenience (mod. inconvenance), ad. 
late L. inconvenient 1a inconsistency, f. tnconvt - 
mentem Inconvenient: see-ENCE.] The (act 
or quality of being inconvenient, tx. Want of 
agn ement ; inconsistency with reason or rule, 
absurdity; an instance of this -1706. tb. Un- 
suitableness -1684. ta. Moral unsuitableness ; 
unseemly behaviour; impropriety; also with an 
and pi. -1560. t3. Harm, injury, mischief ; 

misfortune, trouble, tAlso with an and pi. 
-1796. 4. Want of adaptation to personal 

ease ; discomfort ; incommodity. Also with 
an and pi. 1578. 

a. T hey fall . . sometime from hot words to further i. 
Homilies. 3. Rapine, ruine, and a thousand in- 
conveniences, follow Armin. 4. She could have 
spared him without the smallest i. Dickens. Hence 
Inconvenience v. to cause i. 10 j to put to i. ; to 
incommode. So Inconve’niency = Inconvenience. 

Inconvenient (inkfJnvrniOnt). ME, [a. F 
inconvenient', see In- 3 and Convenient. ) 

A. adj. +1. Not agreeing or consonant ; in- 
congruous ; absurd -1674. ta. Unsuitable, 
inappropriate, out of place -1840. +3. Morally 

unsuitable; unseemly, improper -XO94. 4. 

Unf.ivouiable to comfort; incommodious, em- 
barrassing, disadvantageous, awkward 1651. 

a If it appeare not inconuenicnt to you A.Y.L. 
v. ii. 73 4. A good choice of i. lodgings Dickens. 

+B. sb. That which is inconvenient -1658. 
Hence Inconve*nient-ly adv., +-ness (rare). 
Inconversable (ink^nvo js&bl), a. ? Obs. 
Also erron. -ible. 1577. [f. In-* ■+ CONVERSE 
v. + -able.] Not conversable; tunsociable; 
uncommunicative. 

Inconversant (inhT-nvajs&nO, a. rare. 
1679. [In- 5 .] Not conversant ; not versed in 
or familiar with 

+Inconve*rted, a. [In- *] Not turned or 
changed ; unconverted. Sir T. Browne. 
Inconvertible (mk^nvo-jtib’l), a. 1646. 
[In- *.] 1. Incapable of being changed inte 

anything else; + spec, indigestible. 9. Not 
interchangeable. Usu. of terms : Not equiva- 
lent. 1706, b. Logic. Of a proposition : That 
cannot be converted 1864. 3. Not exchange- 

able for something else. spec, of paper money. 
That cannot be converted into specie. 1833. 

3. 1. bank paper would have been everywhere re- 
fused 1833. Hence Inconvertibility, Inc on- 
ve rtibleness. Inconve*rtibly adv. 
Inconvincible (ink^nvrnslb'l), a. 1674. 
[In-*.] Incapable of being convinced; not 
onen to conviction. 

None are so i. as your half-witted people 1674. Hence 
Inconvincibi’lity. InconvFncibly mdo. 1646. 
flnco-ny, a. 1588. [A cant word that rimed 
with money. Origin unkn.] ? Rare, fine, deli- 
cate, prettv, nice. L. L. L, ill. i. 136. -1633. 
Incoordinate (ink*,f idinlt), a. 1889. 
r I N- *. ) Not co-ordinate. So Incoordinate d ; 
Incoordination, want of co-ordination; esp 
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In Phys. In reference to muscular action (see 
Co-ordination) 1876. 

flncOTd, v. rare. 1611. [ad. It . incordnre.] 
I ncordare, ..to incord or burst as a horie Flohio. 
So tlnco'rded ppl. a fof A horse) ruptured t suffering 
from hernia 1607. tlnco'rding vbl. sb. rupture or 
hernia in a horse 1598. 

1 Incomlshed, fi/l. a . rare . [f. In - 2 + 

cornish Cornice -f -ed ; after It. int omician.'] 
Fumiihed with a cornice or cornices. Evelyn. 
Incoronate (ink^rrJnA), a. 1867. [ad. It. 
incoronalo; cf. Coronate.] Wearing or hav- 
ing a crown; crowned. So Incorona*tion, 
coronation, clowning 1470. 

Inco-rporable, a. 1607. [£. L. incorporare 
+ -able.") Capable of being incorporated. 
flncOTporal, a. (sb.) 1551. (ad. L. in- 
corporal is ; see In-* and Corporal.] i. - 
Incorporeal; immaterial -1646. a. sb . An 
incorporeal thing or place. Cudworth. Hence 
Hnco'rporallty, the quality of being incorpo- 
real. tlncoTporally adv. immaterially. 
Incorporate, a- rare . T540 [ad. rare L. 
incorporates not embodied ; see In- 3 and Cor- 
porate.] Without body or material sub- 
stance ; unembodied. 

Incorporate (ink^uponn), ///. a. ME. 

lad. late I.. incorporates ; see the vb.] 1. 
United in one body ( lit, and fig.). Now rare. 
9. Of a company, etc. : Formally constituted 
as a corporation. Also of persons ; United in 
a corporation. 1480. +b. Associated with 

others, as members of the same corporation 
-1684. 3. Having a bodily form MK. 

s. It is Caska, one i. To our Attempts Shaks. a. 
b. The Welshmen our neighbours, or rather our i. 
countrimen Camdfx. 3. Ideals never yet 1. Geo. 
Eliot. 

Incorporate rink/f iporzit), v. ME. [f. late 
L. incorporal -, incorporare ; see In- 9 and Cor- 
porate v.] 

L Irans. 1. To combine or unite Into one 
body or substance; to mix or blend thoroughly 
together (a number of things or one thing with 
another). Also fig. 1544. a. To put into or 
include in the body or substance of something 
else; to embody, include ME. b. To include 
as a part or parts of itself (esp. of literary 
materia/) 1824. 3. To combine into a society 

or organization ; esp. to constitute as a legal 
corporation 1460. b. To admit (a person) as 
member of a company or association 1530. 
4. To furnish with a body; to embody (rare) 
1623. 

1. A melted Cement, made of Pitch, Rosin, and 
Wood-ashes, well incorporated Boyl*. trans/. You 
shall not stay alone. Till holy Church i. two m one 
Siiaks. a. b. The beat edition, incorporating all the 
works of the author Dibdih. 3 b. Yesterday was in- 
corporated A. M. Mr. Stevens Hkakns. 

IL intr . 1. Of one thing; To unite or com- 
bine with something else so as to form one 
body. Const, with, occas. into. 1594. a. Of 
two or more things : To unite so as to form 
one body ; to grow into each other ; to form 
an intimate union (lit. and fig.). ?Obs . 1625. 

1. Grace can no more i. with aio, than oyle with 
water Flavkl. a. Truth and F.dshood . . may Cleaue. 
but they will not I. Bacon. Hence Incorporated 
ppl. a. in senses of the vb. f fern bodied 1644; consti- 
tuted as a legal or formal corporation idyjr. In- 
corporating ppl. a. j as /. union (said orig. of the 
Union between England and Scotland in 1707). 

Incorporation (ink£ip 5 r/l jan). ME. [ad. 
late L. in corpora tionem.^ 1. The action of 

incorporating; the being incorporated. b. 
Philol. The combination of two or more parts 
of speech in one word. Sayce. a. The action 
of forming into a community or (legal) corpora- 
tion 1460. +b. The document creating or 

legalizing a corporation; a charter -1605. 3* 

An incorporated society or company 1530. 4. 

Embodiment (rare) 1645. 

t. The i. of two independent legislatures xBio. s. 

The Patent for the L of the Parish Clerks 1640. 3. 

An eminent member of the Goldsmiths' L Scott. 

Incorporative (inkp’jporAiv), a. 1592. 
If. Incorporate v. + -ive.] Characterized 
by or tending to incorporation. 

Incorporator (mkjPipftrtfitwy 167a [f. as 
prec.] 1. One who incorporates, or combines 
into one body or substance 1829. *• One who 

takes part in the formation of an incorporated 
company; one of the original members of an 


incorporated company 1670. 3. A member 

of one University who is incorporated in 
another 1887. 

Incorporeal (inkpjp 5 »TiW, a. (sb.) 153a. 
[f. L. incorporeal (Macrobius) + -al.] Not 
corporeal. z. Having no material structure ; 
not composed of matter; immaterial. a. Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of immaterial 
beings 1667. 3. Law. Having no material 

existence in itself, but attaching as a right or 
profit to some actual thing; esp. 1. heredita- 
ment 1628. 4. sb. (pi.) Things incorporeal 

1628. 

1. Two active i. principles, heat and cold Hallam. 
a. Milt. P.L. vmi. 37. 3. Property called i. t such as 

an annuity Bkntham. nence tlncorpo’realiam, 
the doctrine that i. spirit or substance exists. tin- 
corpoTealist. one who holds this view. Incor- 
poreality. Incorpo*really adv. 

Incorporeity (ink/?ip6rflti). 1601, [ad. 

raed.L. incorporeitas , f. L. incorporeus\ see 
-itt.] The quality of being incorporeal ; im- 
materiality; with pi., an incorporeal quality. 

Incorpsed (ink^Mpst), a. rare. 160a. [f. 
In- 2 + Corpse + -ed 2 .] Made into one body 
(with something). 

Incorrect (ink^re*kt\ a. 143a. [ad. L. itt- 
correctes; see In- 3 and Correct.] +1. Un- 
corrected; unchastened -1602. 9. Of a book: 

Containing many scribal or typographical 
errors 1484. 3. Not in conformity with a 

recognized standard ; faulty 1679. 4. Not in ac- 
cordance with fact; eironeous, inaccurate 1828. 

1. Haml. 1 ii 05. 3. The Wit of the last Age was 
yet more 1. than their Language Drydkil A practice 
that was considered i. 1B83. 4. An i. statement, 

narration or calculation 18.28. Hence Incorre'Ct-ly 
euiv., -nest). 

fIncorre*ction. rare. 1598. [In- » ; cf. F. 

1 correction.] j. The action of making in- 
correct. 9. The condition of being uncor- 
rected 1649. 3 * Incouectncss, faultiness. H. 

Walpole. 

Incorrespo-ndence. rare. 1667. [In- 3 .] 
Want of correspondence or harmony. So 
Incorreapo’ndency (rare). 
flncorrespo ndent, a. rare. 1599. [Tn- V 
Not in agreement or harmony -1667. So In- 
correapo Tiding a. 

Incorrigible (ink^rricl^Tb’l), a. (sb.) ME. 

| a. F.; see In-* and Corrigible.] i. Bad 
beyond correction or reform, ta. Of something 
faulty : That cannot be set right. Of disease : 
Incurable. -1804. 3. sb. One who is incor- 

rigible 1746. 

1. An habituated, infatuated, cauterized Drunkard 
1655. a. An i. ulcer Ahrrnsthy. Hence Incor- 
rigibi'Ilty, Inco’rrigiblenese. Incorrigibly 

adv. 

Incorro*dible, a. 1855. [In- 3 .] Inca- 
pable of being corroded. 

Incontrslve, a. rare. 1871. [In- 3 .] Hav- 
ing no tendency to corrosion. 

Incorrupt (ink^r»*pt\ a. Now rare. ME 
[ad. L. incorruptns\ see In- 8 and Corrupt a.] 
Not corrupt ; free from corruption. z. Of 
organic matter: Free from decomposition or 
putrefaction ; not decayed ; not infected with 
decay. a. Not debased or perverted ; pure, 
sound 1550. b. Of a text, etc.: Not affected 
by error or corruption. X624. 3. Morally un- 

corrupted; pure in life; esp. not to be bribed 
into wrong-doing 1545. 

a. The first churche of the Apostles. .was moste 
pure and incorrupteCaANMEK. 3. The most lusteand 
Ljuge 1443. So tlncomrpted a. (in all senses) 
Hence xncomrpt-ly adv., -nest. 

Incorruptible (inkffcwptfb’l), a. (sb.) ME. 
[a. F see In - 1 and Corruptible.] i. Not 
corruptible; that cannot decay or perish; ever- 
lasting, eternaL 9. That cannot be perverted 1 
or bribed 1667. 3. sb. (pi.) An ancient Christian i 
sect, the Aphthartodocetae, who maintained 
the incorruptibility of the body of Christ 
1727. 

1. The deed shah ryse 1. Tindale t Cor. xv. 59. s. 
Suppos'd Not i. of Faith, not prooff Against tempta- 
tion M ir r. P.L. ix. 498. Hence IncorruptibHlty, 
lacomrptibleneea. Incomrptibly adv. 

Incorruption (inkjJfrzrpJjn). arch. 1596. 

S x. F. ; see In-* and Corruption.] i. Free- 
om from physical corruption. Now arch, and 
only in reference to x Cor. xv. 42, etc. ta. 


Freedom from corrupt conduct -1677, fa. Of 
texts: Freedom from erroneous alterations 
-1662. 

s. Hit ta so wen in corrupcion and ryaeth in incor- 
rupciou Tindalb X Car. xv. 4a. 

flncomi-ptive, a. [In- 3 .] Not liable to 
decay. Akenside. 

f Incourse, rare. 1440. [ad. L. incur sus, 
after concourse, etc.] Running in ; inrush; as- 
sault, attack -1668. 

Incrassate (inkrse*sA), a. 1608. [ad. L. 
incrassatus ; see next.] ti. Thickened (in 
consistence) ; condensed -1685. ta. fig. Of 
the mind: Dulled -166a 3. Zool. ana Bat. 

Of a thickened or swollen form 2760. 

3 Peduncle. . I., thickened towards the FloweT 1760. 

Incrassate (inkrse*s*it), v. x6ox. [f. L. 
incrassat incrassarc , f. in- (IN- 9 ) + crass are, 
f. crassus Crass.] i. trans. To thicken in 
consistence ; to condense, inspissate. Now 
fare. Also absol. and t intr. ta. fig. To 

make gross (the mind, etc.); to dull -x666. 3. 

To thicken in fsound or form 1668. 

1. Liquors, which time hath incrassat ed into gellies 
Sib T. Browns. intr. These naturally subtile Parti 
. L and giow clumsy Chkyms. 

Incrassated (mkne*s*ited), ppl. a. 1657. 
[f. prec. + -ED*.J Thickened. t&' Used u 
=■ aspirated -1691. 

Incrassation (uikraebfl'Jan). 1633. [f. L. 
incrassare.) 1. The action of incra&sating, or 
condition of being incrassated; thickening ; 
concr. a thickened formation 1822. ta. Pho- 
netic thickening; aspiration. Wilkins. 

Incrassative (tnkrse-saiiv). ? Ohs. 1666. 
ff. L. tnoassat-, tncrassare + -IVK. j A. adj. 
Having the quality oi incrassati ng the ' humours' 
B. sb. | sc. medicine, etc.] 

Increasable (mkiPs&b’l), a 1534. [f. In- 
crease v. + -able.] Capable of being in- 
creased. 

A low quit-rent, i. at definite periods 1806. Hence 
Increa'mableness. Lncreasably adv. 

Increase (rnkrfs, formerly inkrrs), sb. 
ME. ff. Increase v. J 
L The action of increasing, x. Tlie action, 
process, or fact of becoming or making greater ; 
augmentation, growth, enlargement, extension, 
tb. spec. The advance of daylight from sunrise 
to noon; the waxing of the moon -1665. a. 
The becoming numerous or more frequent; 
multiplication ME. b. spec. The multiplica- 
tion of a family or race; the production of off- 
spring; reproduction, procreation. propagation, 
breeding ME. +3. spec. Advancement, pro- 
gress -1719. 

1. As if enercase of Appetite bad growne By what 
it fed on Siiaks. With i. ot business tame i. of ex- 

E ense 1870. b. Seeds will grow soonest . . if they be 

et. in the I of the Moone Bacon, b. b. Drievp in 
her the Organs of i. Shaks. Phr. On the increase : 
becoming greater or more frequent. 

II. | x. 1 he reGult of increasing; an increased 
amount, addition, increment ME. 9. Off- 
spring, progeny, brood. Properly collective. 
1552. 3- Vegetable produce, crops (arch.). 

Also trans/. and fig. 1535. 

1. Thou wilt but adde encrease vnto my Wrath 
Siiaks. b. And all the i. of thine house shall die ia 
the floure of their age x Sat*, it 33. 3. The teeming 
autumn, big with rich i. Shake. tram/. Behold., 
the Seas with her tnerveilous increse 1559. fig. Thou 
shftlt not lend him thy victuals for i. Lev . xxv. 37. 

Increase (inkrrs), v. [ME. encres(se t a. 
AF. encres -, en cress- * OF. encreis(s)-, encreistre, 
later encreistre : — L. increse ere, f. in- (In- *) + 
crescere to grow. The ea represents ME. open 
*•] 

I. intr. x. To become greater in size, amount, 
duration, or degree ; to wax, grow. Also with 
in. 0. To frow in numbers, to multiply; esp, 
by propagation ME. 3. To advance in wealth, 
fortune, power, influence, etc.; to thrive; to 
prosper. Obs. ox arch. ME. 4, Lat. Grain . 
Of a noun, etc. : To have one syllable more in 
the genitive x6ia. 

1. The Poo.. That Estward ay eocreueth in hit 
court Chauckk. He, .encreased in ttature and in 
wisdom 18x4. a. And bud enery creature in hu 
kynde encrees Langl. a. He mutt mcreace 1 and I 
muste decreace Tinoalc John ill. 30. 

IL trans. x. To cause to wax or now; to 
make greater in amount or degree. Also with 
in. ME. 9. To make more numerous, multi- 


»(man). a (pass), uu (lend), v (cut), g (Fr. ch*f). a (ew). ai (I, eye). $ (Fr. eau ds vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what), f (gat). 
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ply ME. fb. To cause to yield increase. 
Drydem. 3. To make more wealthy, pro- 
sperous, or powerful; to cause to thrive; to 
promote. Ois. or arch. ME. 

1. Thou shah encrease the price thereof Lev. xxv. 
16. a. Take ye wiues. .that ye may bee increased 
there Jer. xxix. 6. 3. Cicero .. increased the latine 

tounge after another sorte Abcham. Hence In* 
crea*eedly adv. (nuv), in an increased degree. 
Increasingly adv. more and more. 

tlncrea-seful, a. rare . 1593. [f. Increase 
si. + -ful.] Full of increase ; productive, fruitful 
-JS99. 

Incr easement (inkrrsmSut). Now rare. 
ME [f. Increase v. + -ment.] i.- Increase 
si. 1. 1, a. 2509. a. — Increase si. II. 1-3. 
Increaser (inkirsaj). 1508. [f. Increase 
v. + -er *.] One who or that which increases 
(see the vb.). 

Increate (inkrf/ t), a. ME. [ad. med.L. 
increatus.] Not created, uncreated; said of 
divine beings or attributes. 

Bright effluence of bright essence L Milt. P. L . 
hi. 6. So flncreated PfL a. in same sense. 

Incredible (inkre-dlb’l), a. ME. [ad. L. 
inerediiilis ; see In-* and Credible.] i. Not 
credible; that cannot be believed. b. In 
weakened sense : Inconceivable 1483. c. Of 
a person (rare). BENTHAM. fa- Unbelieving 
(rare) -1761. 

x. why should it be thought a thing i. with you, 
that God should raise the dead T Acts xxvl 8. b. 
These stories do L mischief Bvsxx. _ Hence In* 
credibility, the quality or fact of being i. ; that 
which is i. Incre’diblenesa. Incre dibly adv. 
In an i. manner or degree. 

+Incre*ditable, a. 1695. [In- 3 .] Discredit- 
able. -173a. 

flncre-dited, a. 1633. [In- 3 .] Disbelieved. 

Incredulity (inkrfdiiHTti). [Late ME., a. 
F. incredulity, ad. L. incredulitatem .] 1. A 

disbelieving frame of mind; unwillingness to 
believe; disbelief, ta. Want of religious faith; 
unbelief -1619. 

x. The L of St ; Thomas H. Walpole, a. Either in 
the faith of Christ or. .in i. 1560. 

Incredulous (inkre*di£las), a. 1579. [f. 

L. incredulu t + -OUS.] x. Unbelieving; not 
ready to believe; sceptical. Not now used of 
religious unbelief, b. Of action, etc. : Indicat- 
ing or prompted by incredulity 1613. +a. =* 

Incredible -1750. 

They call it philosophical to be i. on holy things 
Landor. b. I. smiles Purchas. a. Miracles., 
will be thought i. in this age 1631. Hence Incre'du- 
lona-ly adv., -ness. 

fl-ncremable, a. rare. [f. In- 3 + L. cre- 
mare 4 - -able.] That cannot be consumed by 
fire ; incombustible. Sir T. Browns. 

Incremation (mkri'm/l-J^n). Now rare or 
Ois . i8a6. [f. In-* + Cremation.] ® Cre- 
mation (now the usual word). 

Increment (i’nkxAn£nt). ME. [ad. L. in - 
crementum, f. stem of in err seen ; see Increase 
and -ment.] z. The action or process of be- 
coming greater, or (with pi.) a case of this; in- 
crease, augmentation, growth. b. Advance- 
ment. Ois. or artk. 1600. c. The waxing of 
the moon; spec, in Heraldry 1610. d. Rhet. 

1 An ascending towards a climax * ( — L. in- 
crementum In Quintilian) 1753. 9. Amount of 

Increase; an addition; an amount gained, 
profit 1631, b. Math, and Phys. A small (or 
sometimes infinitesimal) amount by which a ( 
variable quantity increases (e.g. in a given 
small time); spec, the increase of a function 
due to a small increase in the variable, as in the 
Method of Increments , now called the Calculus 
of Finite Differences (see Difference si.) 
I7flz. 3. A quantity obtained from another by 
Increase or addition. Const of. (rare.) 1864. 

b. Wb add daily increments to our knowledge and 
science Kirby. d. Increment.. 4. ( Rhet .) An 
amplification without strict climax, as in the follow- 
ing passage : * Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true.. Phil. iv. 8. Webster. a. Unearned in- 
crement*. see Unearned. Hence Incremental a. 
of or relating tn an L or increments 
fl*ncrepate, v. 1570. [f. L. increpat -, in- 
crepart , t in- (In-*) + ertparo to make a 
noise, etc.] trans. To chide, rebuke, reprove 
-1657. So IncrefNTtion (Ohs. or arch,), chid- 
ing, reproof, rebuke ; with pi. a reproof 130a. 


Increscent (inkre*s£nt). 1579. [ad. L. m- 
erescentem , increscerey see -E NT.] 

A. ad/. Increasing, becoming greater. Chiefly 
of the moon : Waxing, in her increment 1658. 

B. si. (Chiefly Her) The moon in her incre- 
ment, represented as a crescent with the horns 
towards the dexter side. (Opp. to decrescent.) 
So tlncrc'scence, increase 1533. 
tlncre*st, v. rare . Alsoen-. i6n. ff. In- 2 
+ Crest j ^.1 trans. To adorn with or as with 
a crest -1616. 

Incr iminat e (inkri'imn«it), v . 1730. [See 
In- 8 and Criminate; cf. F. incriminer.] 
trans. To charge with a crime ; to involve in 
an accusation or charge. So IncriminA*tion 
(rare), the action of incriminating ; the fact or 
condition of being so incriminated 1651. In- 
cii'minator, an accuser. Landor. Incrimi- 
natory a. tending to 1. 

IncrO'tchet, v. rare. Also en-. 1806. [f. 
In-*, En- 1 + Crotchet si.] trans. To en- 
close within crotchets or brackets. 

|| Incroyable (fhkrwayab’l). 1797. [F. in- 
croyaile incredible.] Name for the French fop 
or dandy of tho period of the Directory, 
tenement, a. rare. 1694. [ad. L. incruen - 
tus.] Bloodless; not attended with shedding 
of blood -1660. So flncruental, +Incrue*n- 
tous ad/s. 

Incrust, etc., var. of Encrust, etc. 
Incrustate (inkrzrst A ),///. a. i6a6. [ad. 
L. tncrustatus. f. in- (In-*) + crustare, f. 
crusta Crust.] +i. Formed or hardened into 
a crust -1731. a. Enveloped with a crust. 
Ois . exc. Bot. 1671. 8. Zool. and Bot . Having 

the form of a crust, as a polyzoan or lichen ; 
spec, of or pertaining to the Incrustata, a divi- 
sion of cyclostomatous Polyzoa. 

Incrustate (imkrost^t), v . Now rare . Also 
en-. 157a [f. L. incrustat -, incrustare\ see 

prec.] 1. * Encrust 2. fa. In the aits: a. 

Encrust i. b. To attach as or like an in- 
crustation. -1764. 

Incrustation (inkmtfi'Jan). Also en-. 
1607. fad. late L. incrustationcm.] x. The 
action of encrusting; the formation of a crust, 
the fact or condition of being encrusted 1656. 
a. A facing of marble, mosaic, etc. on a 
building. fAlso fig. 1607. 3. A crust or hard 

coating formed naturally on an object; esp. a 
calcareous or crystalline concretion or deposit 
1671. Also Jig. 4. A scab or eschar on the 
surface of a body 1656. 

a. fig. The old popishe ceremonies . . ere, as it were, 
an I. both vnlawful and vnscemly 1607. a. fig. 

I Hiddrn under the incrustations of sense and evil 
; habit J. Martinrau. 

flncrystal, v . 1611. [£ In- 2 + Crystal 

si.') x. trans. (and intr.) To CRYSTALLIZE, 
a. To enclose in crystal 1648. 

a. The humour was.. But lovers tears inchristalled 
Herrick. 

Incry "stallizable, a. rare. 1807. [In- 3 ,] 
Incapable of being crystallized; uncrystalliz- 
able. 

Incubate (i*nkiwb*«t), v. 1641. [f. L. in- 
cut at-, incut are , f. in- (In-*) + cuiare to lie ; 
see -ATE 8 .] 1. trans . To sit upon (eggs) in 

order to hatch them; to hatch (eggs) thus or 
by some equivalent process 1721. Also fig. 
9. intr. To sit upon eggs, to brood 175$- Also 
fig. 3. a. intr. Path. Of a disease : To pass 
through the process of Incubation, b. trans. 
Biol. To place in an incubator (for developing 
bacteria). 1896. 

Incubation (ink ittb# ‘Jan). 1614. [ad. L. 
incuiationemy see prec.1 1. The action of sit- 
ting on eggs in order to hatch them ; the hatch 
ing of eggs by sitting on them 1646. Also 
transf. and fig. a. Path. The process or phase 
through which the germs of disease pass be- 
tween contagion or inoculation and the develop- 
ment of the first symptoms 1835. 3. Or. 

Antiq . The practice of sleeping in a temple or 
sacred place for oracular purposes 1871. 4. 

attrib ., as i. -period, etc. 1858. 

s. fig. He who, by his i. upon the waters of the 
creation, hatched that rude mass into the beautiful 
form we now see Gurnall. a. Fhr. Period of 1., 
the space of time occupied by this process, which 
varies greatly for different diseases. Fierce Incub A** 
tion&l «. 


Incubative (i‘nki*b#>tiv), a. 1835. [See 
Incubate and -ive.] Of cm* pertaining to in- 
cubation, esp. the Incubation of disease ; 
characterized by incubation. 

Incubator (i nkwsbcttw). 1854. [a. L., f. 
incubare . ] 1. A bird which incubates. Also 

fig. 1858. a. An apparatus for batching birds 
by artuicial heat 1854. b. An apparatus for 
rearing children born prematurely. 3. An ap- 
paratus for the artificial development of bacteria 
1896. 4 .fig. and transf. A breeder, author, 

source 1864. 

Incubatory (i-nkiwttftsri), a. 1877. [See 
Incubate and *ory .1 Incubative. 

Uncu-be, v. [f. In- » + Cube j*.] To infi* 
like a cube. Milt. 

i Tncubee. A distortion of Incubus. B. Jons. 
tlncu'biture. 1653. [f. L. irt cubit-, incu- 
bare + -ure .1 *= Incubation x. -1743. 
Incubous (iTdciwbos), a. 1857. [f. L. in- 
cubare + -ous.] Bot. Having the leaves to 
disposed that the tip of one leaf or other part 
lies flat over the base of the next above it. 

[i Incubus (rnkiwbtfs). PI. -bi (*boi); also 
•buses, etc. ME. [late L. (Augustine) «= cl.L. 
incubo nightmare.] i. A feigned evil spirit or 
demon, supposed to descend upon persons m 
their sleep, and especially 10 seek carnal inter- 
course with women. In the Middle Ages, 
their existence was recognized by law. 9. '1 he 
nightmare 1561. 3. A person or thing that 

weighs upon and oppresses like A nightmare 
1648. 4. Entom. Name of a parasitic genus of 

hymenopterous insects. 

s. Belial the dissoluleat Spirit that fell The 
sensual lest, and after Asmodai The fleshliest 1. Milt. 
P. R. n. 15a. 3. The many years preaching of such 

an Incumbent, lmay say, su n 1. oft-times Milt. 
The i. of evil habiiK M r LARK. 

t Inculcate, pfl. a. 1608. [nd. L. tnculca- 
tus\ see next] Inculcated, taught -1653. 

Inculcate (rnkdlkut, ink»*lk^it), v. 1550. 
[f. L. inculcat-, inculcare to stamp in, tread 
in, f. in- (In-*) + calc are, f. calc-, calx heel.] 
trans. To endeavour to force (a thing) into or 
’impress (it) on the mind of another by em- 
phatic admonition, or by persistent repetition; 
to uige on the mind; to teach forcibly. 

That commandement which Christ did so often L 
vnto Peter Hookkr. An opinion, .difficult to L upon 
the minds of others 180s. lienee tlnculcatedly 
adv. by impressive repetition. lnculc&*tioxi, the 
action of impressing on the mind by forcible ad- 
monition or frequent repetition. tlncuTcative <*. 
(rare), tending to i. ; impressive. Inculc&tor (see 
the v b.), one who inculcates. IncuTcatory a. (rare), 
fitted or tending to i. 

tlncu*lk, v. 1538. [ad. L. ittculcare.’] «■ 
Inculcate v. -1576. 

flncrrlp, v. [ad. L. tnculpare.] — Incul- 
pate v. Shelton. 

Inculpable (inkzrlpfib'l), a. Now rare. 
1491. I See In- 8 and Culpable.] Not cul- 
pable; free from blame. 

Suchc personages whose lyues be i. Elyot. Hence 
Inculpabi'iity, Incu Tpableness, blamelessness. 
Inctrlpably «dv. 

tlncu-lpate, a. rare. 161 a. [ad. L. in- 

culpatus, f. in- (In- 8 ) + culpa tus, culfarc to 
blnme.] Unblamed, inculpable -1647. 
Inculpate (i*nk»lp^«t, inkr-lpvH), v. 1799. 
[f. med.L. incu l pat inculpate, f. in- (In-*) + 
culpare ; cf. exculpate.] 1. trans. To brine a 
charge against ; to accuse; to blame. a. To 
involve in a charge ; to incriminate 1839. 

x. We should be slow to i. motives 1833. s. At- 
tempting to exculpate himself and L Dr. Nassau for 
[etc.] 1897. Hence Inculpa'tion, blame, censure, 
incrimination. IncuTpative, Inculpatory ad/s. 
tending to incriminate ; aitributing fault or blame. 

Incult (inkzrlt), a. Now rare. 1599. [ ad * 
L. incu l tus. Cf. F. incu lie.] x. Uncultivated, 
untilled 1621. a. Unpolished, untrimmed, in- 
artistic, rude. 3. Of persons, etc. : Wanting 
in culture ; inelegant, rough, coarse 1621. 

x. Germany then, saith Tacitus, was i. and horrid, 
now full of magnificent Cities Burton, a. His style 
is diffirse and f X851, 3. He is i., but clever x86a. 

flncu’ltiv&ted, a. 1665. [In- 3.] Unculti- 
vated ; unpolished, rude -1716. So Inculttva** 
tion 1784. 

flncu*lture. rare. 1607. [In- 8 .] Want of 
culture or cultivation -1867. 
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flncu-mbence. 1677. [f. Incumbent ; see 
-ence.J a. The fact of being incumbent. b. 
A matter that is incumbent; a duty or obliga- 
tion. -1768. 

Incumbency (inlurmbSnsi). 1608. [f. In- 
cumbent; see -ency.] z. The condition of 
lying or pressing upon something; brooding; 
a spiritual overshadowing. Now rare or Obs. 
1651. b. With an and ft . : An incumbent 
weight or mass 1679. 9 . 1 he quality of being 

incumbent as a duty; an incumbent duty or 
obligation. Now rare. 1608. 3. The position 

or office of an incumbent; now only Eccl . (or 
transf. from this). Also, the sphere, or peiiod 
of tenure, of an incumbent. 1656. 

a. All the incumbencies of a family Donnu. 3 He 
has retired from his i. and given up his benefice 1886. 

Incumbent (mkirmbgnt), sb. ME. [ad. L. 
incumbentcm ; see next. App. from a med.L. 
sense of L. incumbered obtincre, possidere '.] 
The holder of an ecclesiastical benefice; hence 
gen., of any office (now rare) 167a. 

The 1 . lent me the Church Whitkfield. The i. of 
the coronership 1684. 

Incumbent (inkzrm bent), a. 1548. [ad.L. 
incumbentcm, incumberc , f. in- (In- u ) + cumber? 
to lie.] x. That lies, leans, rests, or presses 
with its weight upon something else 1624. fl - 
spec . a. Phydct. Of air, fluid, or other weight, 
as exerting downward pressure 1660. b. GeoL 
Superincumbent, as a stratum 1789. c. Bot, 
Said of an anther when it lies flat against the 
inner side of the filament; of cotyledons when 
the back of one is applied to the radicle 1760. 
d 7 .ool. Of hairs, spines, etc. : Lying along 
the surface on which they grow. e. Omith. Of 
the hind toe of a bird: Resting on the ground 
with its whole length, its insertion being on a 
level with the anterior toes. 3. Resting or fall- 
ingupon aperson asaduty or obligation. Const. 
on, upon . 1567. +4. fmpending, imminent, 

threatening -1793. +5. Bending one’s energies 

to some work -1814. +6. In occupation ol 

a benefice. Const, on. -1661. 

1. He stears his flight Aloft, i. on the dusky Air 
Milt. P. L, i. aa6. 3. That ih-*re was a duty L upon 
us CkOmwkll. 5. Habit-, of firm and i. application 
Scott. Hence Incu'mbently ado. 

Incumber, Incumbrance, etc., var. En- 
cumber, Encumbrance, etc. 
flncumbi tion. [irreg. f. L. incumberc."] 
The action of 1> ing or pressing upon ; also fig. 
Sterne. 

|! Incunabula (inkiwnae'bi/Hfi 1 , sb.pl. 1824 
[1.. (neut. pi ), f. cunx cradle.] 1. The earli- 
est singes in the development of anything. 9. 
(With sing, incunabulum ) : Books produced 
in the infancy of printing ; spec, those printed 
before 1501. var. Inclinable. 1861. 3. Omith. 

The breeding-places of a species of bird. 
Hence Incnna'bular a . of or pertaining to early 
printed books. Incuna*bulist, one who collects 
or is interested in incunabula. 

Incur (ink»u), v. ME. [ad. L. incurrere , 
f in - (In- 2 1 +■ currere to run. ) 

I. intr. yi. To run, flow, fall, or come to or 
into fb. To come in so as to meet the 

eye, etc. -1692. +a. To run into (danger, 

etc.); to render oneself liable A? (damage) -1620. 

I. b. They are Inuisible, and incurre not to the Eie 
Bacon. 

II. trans. +1. To run into; to come upon, 

meet with -1680. 9. To run or fall into (some 

consequence, usu. undesirable) ; to bring upon 
oneself M E. +3- l'o cause to be incurred ; to 
entail -178a. 

a. I should haue .incurred the suspicion of fraud 
Lyly. 3. This sickness has necessarily incurred 
cxpences T784. 

Incurable (inkiu-Tab’l), a . (sb.) ME. [a. 
OF.; see In- 3 and Curable.] x. That can- 
not be cured; incapable of being healed by 
medicine or medical skill. a. transf. and fig. 
Not admitting of remedy or correction ME. 
3. sb. A person suffering from an incurable 
disease. Usu. in pi. 1632. 

1. God.. him.. smoot With invisible wounde, ay i. 
Chaucer, a. Ignorance is not so i. as error Berkeley. 
Hence Incurability, Incu'rableness. IncuT- 
ably ado. in an i. manner ; to on 1. degree. 
Incurious (inkiu*-rias), a. 1570. [ad. L. 
incuriosus ; see In- 3 and Curious.] 

L Subjectively. 1. Without care or concern; 


negligent, heedless , untroubled (arch.), a. 
Devoid of curiosity 16x3. 3. Inattentive, care- 
less 1691. t*.. Not precise; uncritical; undis- 

criminating -1749. 

1. In his Cloatht and Habit.. he was nbt now only 

1.. but too negligent Clarendon, a. I. and indifferent 

about truth 1774. 3. The more careless and i. 

Observer Ray. 

II. Objectively. +1. Not carefully prepared, 
made, composed, or done -1824. 9. Un- 

worthy of careful notice; not curious. (Esp. 
in neg. forms of expression.) 1747. 

a. The inscriptions, .are not i. Twlss. Hence In- 
curiosity, Incu rlouaneaa, want of care ; want of 
cunority or intereiti in things. Incu'rioualy adv. 
Incurrent (inkn rent), a. 1563. [ad. L. 
incurrentem; see INCUR and -ENT.] Running 
in; penetrating into the interior; tfalling 
within (a period). 

The most principal matters in his time i. Foxr. 
Hence IncuTrence, the action or fact of incurring, 
e g. liabilities t the entrance of sensation* or im- 
pressions. 

Incursion (inkp-jjan). ME. [ad. L. in - 
cursionem . ] i. The action of running in or of 
running agninst 1615. 9. A hostile inroad or 

invasion; esp. a sudden attack ME. Also 
transf. and fig. t3- The action of incurring 
(blame, etc.) Healey. 

1. The inevitable i. of new images Johnson. a 
Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild Have 
wasted Sogdiana Milt. /*. A*, in. 301. Phr. t Sins of 
daily incursion : the small sins which make daily 
inroads upon a holy life. 

Incursive (inkd'jsiv), a. 1599. [f. L. 

incurs -, incurrere + -IVE.] Given to making 
incursions; aggressive, invasive. 

Incurtain, obs. var. of Encurtain v. 
Incurvate (inkiPjvA), ppl. a, 16-17. [ad. 
L. incurvatus. J «= Incurved. 

Incurvate (inkfluv^t, i-n-), ». 1578. [f 

1.. incumat -, iveurvare.] x. trans . To bring 
into a curved shape; to bend; to crook; now, 
sp c., to bend or curve inwards. fa. intr. To 
take or have a curved shape -1697. 

Incurvation (mkwv^i /.in). 1607. [ad. I.. 
incurvationem. J x. The action or process of 
bending or curving; nn instance of this 1608. 

*| b. spec. Bowing in reverence or worship -1702. 

2. 'I he condition of being bent; curvature; a 

curve or bend. Also fig. 1647. 3. A curving 

inwards, or the condition of being curved in- 
wards 1822. 

1 b. Must i. towards the East be still continued? 
1607. a. fig^. The incurvations of practice. . when 
compared with the rectitude of the rule Bi ackstoni-. 

3. Ii [whitlow] is also occasioned by an i. of the nails 
idaa. bo Incu rvature (rare), in sense 3. 

Incurve (lnkvxv), v. 1610. [ad. I.. in- 
curvare\ see In - 3 and Curve v.] 1. trans. = 

Incurvate v. i; in mod. use. To curve or 
bend (something) inwards. 9. intr. To curve 
or bend inward-. 1704. 

a. Those fair open fields that i to thy beautiful 
hollow Clough. 

Incurved (inkp'jvd'), ppl. a. 1623. [f. 

prec. + -ED *.] Bent into or having a curved 
torin; in mod. use, Having an inward curva- 
ture. (Now chiefly in Zool. and Bot.) 
flncuTVity. [f. L. incurvus + itv ; cf. L. 
cur-vitas .] The quality of being incurved ; in- 
ward curvature. Sir T. Browne. 

|| Incus (i-qktfs). 1669. [L., f. incudere ; see 
Incuse t/.'J Anat. and Zool. 1. The middlj 
one of the three small bones of the ear (mal- 
leus, incus , and stages). 9. A part of the mouth- 
apparatus in Rotifcra, upon which the two 
mallei work 1877. 

Incuse rinkitf-z). 1818. [ad. L. incusus , 
incudere (see next).] adj. Hammered orstamped 
m ; said of a figure or impression upon a coin or 
the like. sb. A figure stamped in ; an im- 
pression in intaglio upon a coin, etc. 1818. 

sb. The head of Proserpine in an i. surrounded by 
dolphins 1879. 

Incuse (inki£*z), v. 1864. [f. L. incus-, 

incudere to work on the anvil (incus). 1 trans. 
To impress by stamping; to mark with an im- 
pressed figure. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
f Incuss, v. 1597. [f. L. incuss- , incut ere, f. 
in- (In-*) + quatere to shake, etc. Cf. Con- 
cuss.] trans. To strike in, impress ; to strike 
(terror, etc.) into the mind; to inspire a person 
with (some feeling) -1613. 


Incut (i-nkpt), ppl. a. 1888. [f. In adv. + 
Cut ppl. a.] Set in by or as by cutting; spec. 
in Printing, inserted in a space left in the out- 
side of the text, instead of in the margin; also 
called cut-in. 

flncu-te, v. 1549. [ad. L. incutere ; see 
Incuss v.) *= Incuss. 

Incysted, obs. f. Encysted. 

Ind [ind). ME. [a. F. Jnde : — L. India."] 
1. m India. Now arch, or pat. ta. pi. 
Indians -1526. 

1. From the east to westerne Inde A. Y.L. ill. ii. 93. 

Ind-, them. : see INP1-, 1NDO-. 

[jlndaba (inda*b&). 1894. [Zulu in-daba 
subject, topic, matter, business.] A communi- 
cation or transaction of affairs, a conference 
between or with South African natives. 

Indagate (i-ml4gr»t), v. ? Obs. 1693. ff. L. 
indagat-, indagareT] trans. To search into, 
investigate, bo Lndaga'tion (? Ob:.), the action 
of tracking out ; investigation 1589. tlndaga* 
tive a. inclined to seek (Jeh. Taylor). I*x»* 
da gator (now rare), a seatcher, investigator. 

Indam(m)age, obs. var. Endamage. 

Indart (indlut), v . 1598. [In- l.] tram 
To dart In. 

flnde. ME. [a. F. inde , A'F.pnde, ad. L. 
*mdium ^ mat cum , lit. Indian, as sb. in- 
digo.] A blue dye obtained from India, now' 
called Indigo: the colour of this, or a fabric 
dyed with it -1658. b. attnb, or as adj. Blue. 
M !■ . only. 

Indear, obs. var. of Endear. 

Inde’bt, v. Now rare 1565. [Inferred 
from Indebted, perh. after K cndrftcr.] 1. 
trans. To involve in debt. 9. ’Io bring under 
an obligation 1603. 

a. Thy Fortune hath indebted thee to none Daniel, 

Indebted (indcted) , ppl . a. [ M E. end et led, 
after OF. endcttl ; see En- and Debt j£.] x. 
Owing money; in debt. 9 . Under obligation 
to another on account of some liability incurred 
or claim unsatisfied ; bound. Obs. or arch. 
ME. 3. Owing gratitude; beholden 1561. 

1. He being, .grctly endetted ME. a. When I have 

r iramised, 1 ami. | and debts may be claimed, must 
>e paid Up. Hall. 3. For this observation 1 am i. to 
an ingenious and worthy friend Prikstlky. Hence 
Indebtedness, the condition of being indebted; 
the sum owi d ; debts collectively. Inde*btment 
(rare), indebtedness. 

+Inde*cence. rare. 1714. [?a. F. indccence.] 
- Indecency i. -1797. 

Indecency (indrsensi). 1589. [ad. L. in- 
decent ia, f. indccentem\ see next and -ency. ) 
x. Unseemliness; unbecoming or outrageous 
conduct ; an instance of this. ta. Uncomeli- 
iiess of form -1648. 3. Immodesty; a quality 

savouring of obscenity; an indecent act 1692. 

1. These Bishops, were fain to descend to many 
indecencies and indignities to suppoit themselves 
huM.KR. 3. The hatred of I... is a modern virtue 
Dakwin. 

Indecent (ind/*s£nt), a. 1563. [a. F. in- 

decent \ see In- 8 and Decent. J 1. Unbecom- 
ing; in extremely bad taste; unseemly. fs. 
Uncomely -1743. 3* Offending against pro- 

priety or delicacy; immodest; suggesting or 
tending to obscenity 1613. 

1. With i. haste 1839. _ 3. Their Dances were 

lascivious, their Gestures k, and their Songs immodest 
1676. Hence Inde cent ly adv., -ness. 

Indeciduate (ind ardUqift), a . 1879. 
(In- 3 .] Not deciduate, as a placenta; not 
having a decidua; belonging to the Indeciduata 
(a division of mammals comprising the Rumi- 
nanti.i, Edentata, and Cetacea). 

Indeciduous (indiki’diuiw), a. 1646 

[In- * ] fx. Not liable to fall off or be shed 
-1656. 9. Bot. Of a leaf: Not deciduous. Of 

a tree or plant : Not losing the leaves annually; 
evergreen. 17^5. 

z. The indiciduous and unshaven locks of Apollo 
1646. 

tlnde cimable, a. [f. In-» + L. decimare 
to tithe 4- -able.] Not decimable ; not liable 
to pay tithe. Coke. 

Indecipherable (ind/torfer2b’l\ a. 180 a. 
[In- 1 .] Incapable of being deciphered or 
made out. Hence Indeciipherabi ’lity, Inde- 
ci'pherableneaa. 
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INDECISION 

Indecision (indAi^an). 1763. [a. F. in- 
decision ; see In- 8 and Decision.] Want of 
decision; inability to make up one's mind; 
hesitation 

The term {...implies an idea very nicely different 
from that of irresolution | yet it has a tendency to 
produce it Shbnstone. 

Indecisive (indfeai*siv), a. 1796. [In- 8 .] 
x. Not decisive; not such as to settle (a ques- 
tion, contest, etc.); inconclu'd ve. 9. Charac- 
terized by indecision; undecided; hesitating; 
irresolute 1787. 3. Uncertain; not definite, 

indistinct 1816. 

1 An i. predatory war Macaulay. a. Perplexed 
and L wliethrr to go forwards or backwards Mozi ey. 
Hence Indeci'aive-ly adv.. -ness. 

Indeclinable (indfkDi-nib'l), a. (sb.) ME. 
(a. F. indie Unable \ see In-* and Declinable, j 
T 1 * Incapable of declining, or being caused to 
decline; undeviating, fixed, constant -1637. 
ta. That cannot be turned aside from; inevit- 
able -1660. 3. Gram. Incapable of being 

declined grammatically; having no inflexions 
1530. 4. sb. An indeclinable word 1530. 

3. Adjectives are i., having no variation either of 
Gender, Cas *, or Number 1748. Hence lndecll*n* 
ably adv. 

Indecomposable (indfk£mp<Tu- z Sb’l), a. 
1812. |In- 9 .J Incapable of being decomposed 
or resol v<‘d into constituent elements. 
Indecorous (ind/'ko» r.>s, -dc'kiSras),*. 1680. 
[f. L. indecorus (see In- 8 and Decorous) + 
-OL’S. ] +t. Unbecoming -1699. 3. Contrary 

to, or wanting, decorum or propriety of be- 
haviour; in bad taste 1682; indecent [rare) 1829. 

a. Among savages especially haste is i. Kane. i. 
statues Macaulay. Indecorously adv., -ness. 

Indecorum (indfk5»*r#m). 1575. [a. L. in- 
decorum adj. neut. sing, used subst.] 1. An 
indecorous or unbecoming action or proceeding; 
an impropriety. 2. The quality of being in- 
decorous ; impropriety, now esp. of behaviour 
1664. 

a. The charge is not. .for 1 , or indiscretion, but for 
falsehood Burke. 

Indeed (indud), adv. phrase. ME. [f. Tn 
prep. + Deed sb. ; written as two wds. till 1600. J 
i. In actual fact, in reality, in truth, b. Freq. 
placed after a word in order to emphasize it 
157 s. 3. In reality, in real nature or essence 
ME. 3. With confirming nnd amplifying 
force : In point of fact, as a matter of fact 1535. 
4. With concessive force = It is true, it must 
be admitted 1563. 5. In dialogue, used to 

emphasise the reply to a question or remark 
1583; also in echoing the question asked by 
another speaker 1766. 6. Interrogatively « 

1 Is it so ? ’ * Really ? ’ 1598. 7 . As an exclam. , 

expressing irony, contempt, amazement, in- 
credulity, or the like 17x0 Swift. 

x. The lords is risen in deJe Tindalk Luke xxiv. 
34. b. This is Musick i. Waltoh. . Marvellous i. 
>742. ( 3. I am.. a cautious inan, 1. a timid one 1885, 

4. Latin, not classical i.. but good of its kind 189^. 

5. Can you tell me? I. I cannot Jowett. ‘Who is 
this Mr. Grey?’ * Who, l 1 ’ Disraeli. 6. 'That's 
Drapers.' 'I.?' said Mr. Datchcry Dickf.ns. 7, 
r O, i.\ I said, 'what a wonderful thing 1 ' Jowett, 
Phr. Indeed ami indeed , really and truly (< colloq.). 

Indefatigable vind/Iartig&bl), a. 1586. 
fa. obs. F. indefatigable, ad. L. indefatigabilis, 
1. in- (In- 3 ) 4 * defatigare to wear out; see 
-BLK.] Incapable of being wearied; that can- 
not be tired out; unremitting in labour or 
effort. 

Upborn with i. wings Over the vast abrupt Milt. 
P. L. 11. 408. A man of industry i. Sir T. Hkownk. 

Hence Indefa'tigabMlty, Indefa tigableness, 
the quality of being l Indefa’tigably adv. 

Indefeasible (indftrzlb’l), a. 1548 . 

[ In- 3 . ] Not defeasible; not liable to be made 
void, or done away with; that cannot be for- 
feited. 

A good and indefeislble estate Blount. The great 
writers.. have mostly asserted freedom of conscience 
M an i. right Mill. Hence Indefoaaibl'lity, 
Indefea-tiblene**. Ixxdefea'sibly miv. 
Indefectible (indffe-ktfb’l), a. 1659. 

[In- 8 .] Not defectible. 1. Not liable to 
failure, defect, or decay; unfailing, s. Fault- 
less 1833. 

s. The burning, and not consuming bush^ signifies 
the i. splendor of the church 1736. a. Ant. wisdom 
185s* Hence Indefectlbi'lity, quality of being 1 , 
’624. Indefe ctibly adv. 
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Indefective (indtfe’ktiv), a. ? Obs. 1641. 
[In- 8 ] Not defective; free from defect; fault- 
less, flawless. 

Upon Condition of absolute L obedience South. 
Indefensible (indffemslb’l), a . 1539. 

J In- *. ] Not defensible; admitting of no de- 
fence. 

I. small townes and villages 1569. An i. hypothesis 
1790, quart el Froudk. Hence Indefenaibi'lity, 
Inaefe'naiblenesB. Indefensibly adv. 
tlndefe nsive, a. 1380. [In-**.] Defence- 
less -X034. 

Tlie sword awes the 1. villager Sir T. Herbert. 
i Indeficient (ind/Ti Jcnt), a. 1508. [a. OF. 
in.Uficient \ see In- 8 and Deficient.] Un- 
failing, exhaustless -1851. 

The Lainb His people feeds from i. streams Trench. 
Hence Indefi'dency. tlndefrcientJy adv. 

Indefinable (md/fri'u&b’l), a. 1810. [In- 3 ,] 
That cannot be defined or exactly described. 
Hence Indefl'nableneas. Indefi nably adv. 
Indefinite (inde’finit), a. (sb.) 1530. [ad. 
L. indefinitus ; see In- 3 and Definite,] Un- 
defined, unlimited. 

L gen. 1. Without distinct limitation of 
being or character; indeterminate, vague, un- 
defined 1561. a. Of indetermined extent, 
amount, or number 1594. tb. Formerly occas.. 
Houndless, infinite -1745. 

x. Some generall i. promises i6-,i. A fine, though 
L, emotion 1885. a. Commodities that admitted of i. 
multiplication 1B84 b. 1 . and omnipresent G*»d, 
Inhabiting eternity ! 1745. 

II. spec . x. Gram. Applied to various adjs , 
pronominal words, and advs.; as any, other, 
some, such , anyhoiv , etc.; csp. in indefinite 
article, the individualizing adj. a , an (A adj. 9 ), 
or its equivalents in other langs. 1530. a. 
Logic. Applied to propositions in which the 
subject has no mark of quantity 1697. 3. Bot. 

a. Said of inflorescence; also called Centri- 
petal (q.v.), or indeterminate 1876. b. Said 
of the stamens or other parts of the flower 
when numerous and not clearly multiples of the 
number of the petals, etc. 1845. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) An indefinite 
thing, word, statement, etc.; something which 
cannot be definitely specified, descriued, or 
classed 1591. 

So Inde’flnlte-ly adv . 1471, -ness 1589. 
Indefinitive (indflrnitiv), a. rare. 158©. 
[In- 8 .] Not definitive; not characterized by 
definition; indefinite. 

A school of opinion, .fixed in its principles, i. anrl 

f rogiessive in their range J. H. Newman. Hence 
ndefl'nltive-lv adv.. -nesa. 

Indefinitude (mdflunitiwd). 1677. [In- 3 .] 
+ 1. The condition of having no known limit; 
undefined or undefinable number or amount. 
Hale. a. Indefiniteness, undefined state 1827. 
So Indefl'nity (rare), in both senses 1623. 
Indehiscent (md/hi-sent),«. 183a. [In- 3 .] 
Bot. Not dehiscent; said of fruits which do not 
split open when mature, but liberate the seed 
by decay, Hence Indehi'scence. 
Indelextable, a . rare. 1585. [In- 3 .] Un- 
pleasant. 

Indeliberate (indflibSrA), a. 1617. 
[In- 3 .] +x. Of persons, etc.: Wanting in 

deliberation; hasty or rash -1677. a. Done 
without deliberation; unpremeditated. Now 
rare . 1655. So tlndeli'berated a. (in sense a). 
Hence lndeli’berate-ly adv. (rare), -ness 
(rare). Indeliber&'tion, want of deliberation 
or forethought 1614. 

Indelible (indeWl), a. 1599. [In i6-i7th 
c. indeleble , ad. L, indelebilis , (. in - (In- 3 ) + 
delebilis Delible.] That cannot be deleted, 
blotted out, or effaced ; ineffaceable, permanent. 

Phr. Indelible ink , ink which makes i. marks. An 
Indelehle note of infamy Sanderson. Man still bears 
in his bodily frame the i stamp of his lowly origin 
Darwin. An 1 . Impression Disraeli. The 1. (s* in- 
defeasible) rights of mankind Blackstone. Hence 
Inde’liblenesa Indelibly adv. 

Indelicacy (inde a lik&si). 171a. [In- 8 ; see 
next and -acy. ] Want of delicacy; want of a 
nice sense of propriety, refinement, or good 
taste ; coarseness of character, manners, etc. 

Your Papers would be chargeable with something 
worse than I., they would be Immoral Steele. The 
i. of the Hindus 181B, 

Indelicate (indedik/t), «. 1749. [In- 8 .] 
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i . Wanting in, or offensive to, delicacy or pro- 
priety ; coarse, unrefined. 9. Wanting in fine 
tact 1800. ts. Of food : Coarse -1777. 

x. The.. most i. sarcasms 1804. a. She felt that.. it 
would be i. to attempt more x8oo. Hence Inde li- 
cately adv. 

Indemnification (indesmnifik^Jin). 173a 
[f. Indemnify; see -fication.] 1. The action 
of compensating lor actual loss or damage sus- 
tained; also the fact of being compensated; 
concr. the payment made with this object. b. 
The action of compensating for trouble, annoy- 
ance, etc.; concr, the recompense so rendeted 
1774. to. Indemnity. 

1. Giving him a full i and equivalent for the injury 
theieby sustained Blacks 1 one. 

Indemnify (iiuleniniiai), vA 1611. [f. L. 
indent ms unhurt + -fy.] i. trans. To keep 
free from, secure against (any hurt, harm, or 
loss); to give an indemnity to. o. To com- 
pensate for loss suffered, expenses incurred, etc. 
1693. b. To compensate for disadvantages, an- 
noyances, hardships, etc. 1707. 

1. The fact indemnified the peace officers if they 
killed any of the mob in endeavouring to suppress 
..riot Blacks it>ne. a. b. The high price of pro- 
visions indemnifies the cultivator foi the hard life 1836. 

tlnde-mnify, v 2 rare. 1583. [t. In- 2 + 

Damnify, i trans. To hurt, harm -1593. 
Indemnity 1 (indemnhi). 1467. [a. F. in - 
detnn/ti, ad. late L. indemmtas, f. indetnnis. J 
1 . Security or protection against contingent hurt, 
damage, or loss ; safety. 9. A legal exemp- 
tion from the penalties 01 liabilities incurred by 
any course of action 1670. 3. Compensation 

for loss, etc.; indemnification 1793; a sum 
paid by way of compensation 1872. 4. ait rib., 

as i . bill, etc. x8i8. 

x. Thei would prouide sufficiently for thindemnity 
of the wytnesin that behalfe Moke. Insurance ought 
to be a contract of i. Lubbock, a. Receiving before- 
hand an i. for every excess Buckle. Ait (or Bill) of 
Indemnity, an act of Parliament or other authority 
granting exemption from the penaltits attaching to 
any unconstitutional or illegal piocecding. Also fg. 
3. Within four jea rs. Fiance had to pay to Germany 
a war i. of £ 1 40,000, 000 Fawcki r. 

+Inde*mnity 2 . rate. 1556. [ad. OF. in- 
dampniti , f. in - (In-*) + L. damnum loss.] 
Damage, hurt -1629. 

Indemonstrable (ind/m|? nstr£b’l),a. 1570. 
[In- 3 .J Incapable of being demonstrated or 
proved. (Said esp. of axiomatic truths, princi- 
ples, etc) Hence Indemo nstrabi’lity, Ln- 
demo'nstrableness. Indemo'n&trably adv. 
Indenize, etc. : see En denize, etc. 

Indent (inde'nt, i*ndent), sbA 1589- [& 

Indent 7*. 1 ] 1. An incision in the edge of a 

thing; a deep recess; an indentation 1596. 9. 

Printing. Indention 2. 1884. 3* *= In- 

denture sb. 9 . 1551. b. A certificate of a 
money claim; spec, an indented certificate is- 
sued by the U.S. Government, at the end of 
the War of Independence, for the principal or 
interest due on the public debt. Obs. exc, 
/list. 1788. 4. An official requisition for stores. 
fOrig. by a covenanted servant of the E. I. 
Company.) 1772. 5. Comm. An order for 

goods, esp. one sent to England from abroad 
1800. 

Indent (undent], sb * 1690. [f. Indent 

t'. 9 ] A dint or depression in the surface of 
anything; an indentation. 

Indent (inde’nt), vA [ME. endent, ad. F. 
endenter, f. in - (In- 9 ) + L. type *dentare to 
furnish with teeth, f dens , dentem !• To 
make a tooth-hke incision or incisions in the 
edge or border of; to notch or jag; now, 
chiefly, to give a strongly serrate outline to. 
b. Tobenetrate deeply (a coast-lme, etc.). Also 
transf. 1555. c. intr. To form a recess 1784. 
9. trans. To sever the two halves of a docu- 
ment, drawn up in duplicate, by a toothed, zig- 
zag, or wavy line, so that the two parts exactly 
taffy with each other; hence, to draw up (a 
document) in two or more exactly correspond- 
ing copies. See Indenture sb. 9. ME. f3« 
intr. To enter into an engagement by inden- 
ture; hence, to covenant ; to engage. Also fig. 
-1759. 1*4. trans . a. To covenant, stipulate, 

agree about, promise -1631. tb. To engage 
(a person) as a servant, etc. by or as by in- 
dentures -1804. 5. intr. To make out a 


5 (Ger. K41n). if (Fr. p*tf). ii (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. d*ne). 3 (curl), e (e») (thrre). / (*i) (rein), f (Fr. fesre). 5 (fer, firm, faith). 
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wntten order with a duplicate or counterfoil ; 
hence, to make a requisition on or upon* (Orig. 
Anglo-Indian.) Also, later, to draw upon. 
1829. 6. tram* To make an incision in (a 

board, etc.) for the purpose of dovetailing, etc. ; 
to join or joint together by this method 1741* 
7. Printing. To set back (from the margin) 
the beginning of (one or more lines) ; to insert 
(notes) in the text 1676. t8. intr. To move 

In a zigzag or indented line ; to double -1643. 
+b. trans. To i. the way : in same sense -1622. 

t. b. Jjochleven, an arm of the sea which deeply 
Indents the western coast of Scotland Macaulay. 3. 
He indented not what reward he should have Asp. 
Sandvs. a. 1 have indented largely, (to use our In- 
dian official term,) for the requisite book* Macaulay. 
7. You must i. your Line four Spaces at least Moxon. 

Indent (indent), z>.2 ME. [1 In- a + 
Dent v . In actual use not regarded as dis- 
tinct from prec.] +1. trans. To inlay, set, 
emboss -1730. a, trans. To form as a dint, 
dent, or depression; to impress ME. 3* To 
make a dint or dints in (a thing) with or as with 
a blow; to dint or dent 1586. 4. intr. To 

become indented or furrowed 1653. 

a. Deep Scars were seen indented on his Breast 
Drydbn, 3 Shields indented deep in glorious wars 
Pont. 

Indentation (indent Jijon). 1728. [f. In- 
dent v. 1 and a ; see -ation.J 

I. f. Indent v P 1. The action of indenting; 

the condition of being indented ; denticulation ; 
toothing 1836. a. A cut, notch, or angular 
incision in anything; a deep recess in a coast- 
line, or the like 1728, 3. Printing . * Inden- 

tion 1. a. 1864. 

a. The Greek coast is full of indentations Buckle. 

II. f. Indent vP The action of impressing 
so as to form a dent or dint ; the dent, hollow, 
or depression thus formed ; any depression in 
a surface 1847. 

Indented (inde*ntdd), ppl. aP ME. [f. In- 
dent vP + -ED l . ] 1. Having the edge deeply 

cut with angular incisions ; serrated 1440. b. 
Having a serrated or zigzag figure, direction, or 
course ; constructed with salient and re-entrant 
angles, as a battery, parapet, eta 1600. a. 
Her. Of an ordinary, etc. : Having a series of 
similar indentations or notches ME. 3. Of 
a legal document : Cut zigzag or wavy at the 
top or edge; having counterparts severed by 
a zigzag line ME. 4. Bound by an indenture 
1758. 5. Printing. Set in, so as to break 

the line of the margin 1840. 

1. Indented Line (w Fortif), a serrated line, form- 
ing several angles, so that one side defends another. 
3. Deeds are divided into two sorts : deeds poll, or 
cut in a straight line: and deeds indented Cruise . 
Indented (inde nted), ppl. <z.a 1635. [f. 

Indent vP 4 - -BD l .J Impressed, struck, or 
dinted in, so as to make a depression in a sur- 
face. b. Marked with sharp depressions on 
the surface, as if caused by blows. Hence 
Inde'ntedly adv. 

Indentee (indentf), a. 1727. [ad. F. en- 
dent/ , ad. raed.L. indentatus\ see Indent z/. 1 ] 
Her. Having indents not joined to each other, 
but set apart. 

Indenting (inde nt^), vbl. sbP ME. [f. 
Indent vP + -ing L] The action of Indent 
t/. 1 , or its result, a. - Indentation I. 1, 3. 
b. The making of an Indenture (I. 2) or In- 
dent (sb. x 3-5) 1472. 

Indenting (rade’ntiij), vbl. sb .* 1580. [f. 
Indent vP + -ing 1 .] «= Indentation II. 
Indention (inde-nfau). 1733. [Irreg. f. 
Indent vP and a .J 

I. f. Indent vP i . = Indentation 1 . 1, 2. 
9. Printing. The indenting of a line in printing 
or writing ; the leaving of a blank space at the 
beginning of a line at the commencement of a 
new paragraph, etc.; the blank space so left 
1824. 

a. Hanging or reverse the projection of the first 
line of a paragraph, etc, beyond the vertical line of 
those that follow. 

ZL f. Indent vP «*• Indentation II. 1839. 
flndcntment. 1597. [f. Indent vP *■ 
-ment.J z. Indentation -1713. 3. An in- 

denture, covenant -161 x. 

Indenture (indemtiui), sb. [ME. enden- 
ture, a. OF. endenteure (later -ure), ad. L. type 


*indentatura\ see Indent vP In sense repr. 
also Indent u. 2 J 

L f. Indent vP x. The action of indenting; 
an indentation 1671. a. A deed between two 
or more parties with mutual covenants, execu- 
ted in two or more copies, all having their tops 
or edges correspondingly indented tor identifi- 
cation and security. Hence, any deed or sealed 
agreement between tvro or more parties, ME. 
b. spec. The contract by which an apprentice 
is bound to a master 1463. c. An official Hst, 
inventory, certificate, eic., prepared (orig. in 
duplicate) for purposes of control, as a voucher, 
etc. ME. d.pg. Contract, mutual engage- 
ment 1540. t3. A zigzag line or course ; a 

doubling -1781 

a. And our Indentures Tripartite are drawn® Shaks. 
b. To take up one's indentures , to receive the i. back 
from the master in evidence of the completion of ap- 
renticeship or service. d. My heart hath past 
ndentures with mine eye, Not to behold a Maid 
Quarles. 

II. f. Indent vP fi. An inlaying or em- 
bossing 1664. a. «■ Indentation if. 1793. 
Indenture, v. 1631. [f. Indenture sb .] 
fi. intr. To enter into an indenture. R. 
Franck. 9. tram. To bind by indentures 
1676. ts. intr. To move in a zigzag line 

-1635. 4. trans. To indent, furrow 1770. 

. Ace may creep on, and i. the brow Woty 

•naentwise, adv. 1758. [f. Indent sbP 
+ -wise.] Alter the form of an indenture, 
with a counterpart. 

Independence (indl’pemdens'i. Also 
t-ance. 1640. | f. Independent ; see -ence. 
Cf, F. indipcndancc . ] 1. The condition or 

a uality of being independent ; the fact of not 
epending on another (see the adj.); exemp- 
tion from external control or support ; individu- 
al liberty of thought or action. Rarely in bad 
sense: Insubordination. 9. concr. A com- 
petency; » Independency 3 c. 1815. 3 .attrib. 
x86o. 

1. The charms of i. let us sing Shknstone. The 
dignified clergy .pretended to a total i. on the State 
Hume. 3. Independence Day t July 4, the day on 
which, in 1776, the Declaration of 1. was made; 
celebrated annually in U.S. as a national holiday. 

Independency (ind/'pcndSnsi). Also 
t-ancy. i6ix. [C as prec. + -ency.] 1. - 
prec. X. Now rare . 3. = CONGREGATIONAL- 
ISM x. 1642. 3. concr, pi. Independent things 

1659. b. An autonomous state 1818. c. A 
competency; a fortune on which the possessor 
can live without earning his bread 1748. 

3. c. The deceased had something in the nature of 
an i , however modest x886. 

Independent (ind/pemdent). Also f-ant. 
x6ix. [f. In- 8 + Dependent; cf. F. indlptn - 
danl.") Not dependent. 

A. adj. x. Not depending upon the authority 
of another; not in position of subordination ; 
not subject to external control or rule; self- 
governing, free, a. (with capital /.) = Con- 
gregational 2. 1642. 3. Not contingent on 

or conditioned by anything else 1614; not de- 
pending on the existence or action of others, or 
of each other 1790. 4. Not dependent on 

another for support or supplies 1670. b. 
simply . (a) Not dependent on any one else for 
one's living ; (b) not needing to earn one's 
living. 1732. c. transf. Constituting a com- 
petency X790. 5. Not influenced or biased by 

the opinions of others; thinking or acting for 
oneself 1735 b. (cL 4). Refusing to be tinder 
obligation to others (mod.). 6. Math. Not de- 
pending on another for its value. /. variable : 
a quantity whose variation does not depend on 
that of another. 1852. 

l An i. workman, such as a weaver or shoemaker 
A. Smith. It has been said .that the church is L on 
the state 1785. 3. Beauty and Merit are Things 

real, and i. on Taste and Opinion S i eel*. An \ 
inquiry has been instituted by the Local Board of 
Health {mod.). Plir. Independent of (ton, f/rotn ) : 
« Independently of, without regard to, irrespective 
of. 4 b. trans/. A dry but 1. crust Cowrsa. C. A 
person of L means 1885. 5. A person capable of 

taking an i. stand Hawthoruk. /. Labour Party 
(see Labour), b. The widow.. is very i., a ad refuses 
all pecuniary aid {mod.). 

B. sb. x. An adherent of Independency; a 
member of an Independent church; a C011- 
gregationalist 1644. 9. A person who acta in- 

dependently of any organized party; also, a 


member of any organized party called Indepen- 
dent 1806. 

Hence IndcpeTidexxtism 3 fa. «* Indepen- 
dency 3; b. the principles of any paity called 
Independent. Indepe'ndently adv. 
tlB^pe*ndixig t a. 1604, [f. In- a + do* 

pending ppl. adj.] — Independent a. -1675. 

Indepo •sable, a. rare. [In- 3 .] That can- 
not be deposed. Stillingfl. 
flnde-pravate, a. 1609. [ad. L. indepra ■ 
vatusj) U ncorrunted. 

t Indeprehe*n6ible, a. 1633. [ad. L. inde- 
prehensibilis (Quin til.).] Incapable of being 
mentally apprehended; undiscoverable -i6«. 

Indeprivable (ind/prai'v&b'l), a. Now 
rare. 1585. [In -*.1 i. Incapable of being 

taken away. 9. That cannot be deprived of 
something. Webster. 

Indescribable (indJVkrai-b&b’l), a. (sb.) 

1 794. (In- *.] ▲. adj. That cannot be described ; 
indefinite, vague ; transcending description. 
B. sb. (pi.) Things which cannot be described ; 
{slang) trousers 1794. Hence Indeacribabi*- 
lity, incapacity of being described; something 
that cannot be described. Indescribably adv. 
Indescrrptive, a. rare. 1838. [In- # .] 
Not descriptive. 

Indesert (indfzfiut). Now rare. 161a. [f. 
In- 8 + Desert jA 1 ] Absence of deseit 1646 
pi. Demerits, faults. 

Indesignate (inde-zign/t), a . 1844. [f. 

In- 8 + Designate ppl. a 7 ] Logit. Not quanti- 
fied, indefinite. Also as sb. 

The I. is.. often not thought in any relation of 
quantity at all Mill. 

-flnde-sinent, a. 1601. [See In- 8 and Dk- 
SINENT.] Unceasing, perpetual --1799. Hence 
tlndc’sinency. ■flnde*sinently adv. 
tlndeslTable, a. 1846. [In- *.] Undesir- 
able. 

Indestructible (indfttrndctlb’l), a. 1674. 
[In- 3 .] That cannot be destroyed ; incapable 
of destruction. Hence Indestmctibl'lity, In- 
destru'ctibleneaa. Indestnrctibly adv. 
Indeterminable (ind/t5\imin&b’l), a. (sb.) 

i486, [ad. L. indeterminabilis (Tertullian).J 
+1. Not capable of being limited in respect of 
range, number, etc. (rare) -1690. 9. Of dis- 

putes, etc.: Incapable of being settled i6ix 
3. Incapable of being definitely fixed; spec, in 
Nat. Hist. 1646, 4. sb. An indeterminable 

point or problem. Sir T. Browne. Hence 
Indetc'rmixi&blenesa. Indeterminably adv. 
Indeterminate (ind/tauminA), a. (sb.) 
ME. [ad. L. indeterminatus (TertulIian).J 
Not determined ; undetermined. +1. Not 
definitely set down. Chaucer. 9. Not fixed 
in extent, number, character, or nature ; in- 
definite, indistinct, uncertain X603. b. Ol 
statements, words, etc. : Wanting in precision, 
vague 1774. c » Math. Of a quantity: Not 
limited to a fixed value or number of values. 
(Also as sb.) Of a problem: Having an un- 
limited number of solutions. 1706. d. Pot. (<7) 
« Indefinite II. 3 a, 1731 ; (b) of aestivation ; 
Having parts which do not come into contact in 
the bud 1842. 3. Not established; uncertain 

1636. 4. Not decided; left doubtful 1656. 5. 

Not determined by motives (regarded as ex- 
ternal forces); acting freely 1836. 

a. Empires of great extent but i. limits 178s. b. 
Some is an i. adjective Tevons. c. I. analysis , the 
branch of analysis which deals with the solution of i. 
problems. Method of L coefficients (more prop, of 
undetermined coefficients), a method of analysis in- 
vented by Descartes. /. equation, an equation in 
which the unknown quantities are i. I. form, a form 
consisting of two i. quantities. /. series , a series 
whose terms proceed by the powers of an L quantity. 
3. An i. future Gao. Eliot. 5, In positive morality, 
the mandate is conceived as emanating from an i. 
superior Ghote, Hence lndeteTuiixiacy tyart), 
IndetcTmlnata-ly *<*., -nesa. 
^determination (indnsjminJKan). 1619. 
[f. prec. ; sec -ATION.J Absence or determina- 
tion; the fact or condition of being undeter- 
mined or indeterminate 1649. fb. An indeter- 
minate number or quantity. Pother by. 
Indetermlned (indA 5 umind), a. Now 
rare. z6zz. [f. In-* 4 DETERMINED ppl. a, ] 
Not determined, UNDETERMINED, fb* Math, 
** Indeterminate 3 c. -1743. 


* (man), a (p«s»). au (lo»d). v (cut). f(Fr. chef). 9 (cm), si (I, eye). 9 (Fr. esu d* vie), i (sit). 1 (Psychs). 9 (whet), p (gat). 
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Indeterminism (indftfi'iminiz’in). 18744 
a In- 1 + Determinism.] The theory that 
hum an action is not necessarily determined by 
motives, but is in some sense free. So In- 
detrrxnlniet, one who holds the -doctrine of i. 
tlndevirginate, a. rare. 1616. [In- 8 .] 
Undeflowered. Also fig. Unsullied. -1823. 
flndevo-te, a. rare . [ad. late L. indevotus .] 
Indevout. Bentley. 

•flndevo ted, a. 1647. [In- *.] Not de- 
voted ; disaffected or disdoyai -1759. 
Indevotion (ind/VA* Jan). 1536. [In- 8 .] 
Want of devotion; indevout feeling or action. 

The sloth and i. of the clergy 1866. 

Indevout (ind/vau*t), a. 1450. [In- *.] 
Not devout, irreverent, irreligious Hence In- 
devou't-ly adv., -nems. 

Indew, obs. f. Endue. 

Index (i-ndeks), sb. PI. indexes and 
indices (rndis/z). ME. [a. L., f. in - (In- 8 ) 
+ *dic- to point out; see Indicate. The pi. 
indexes is usual in sense 5 only.] 1. The fore- 
finger; so called because used in pointing. 
Now chiefly Anat . 9. A piece of wood, metal, 

etc., which serves as a pointer; esp. in scienti- 
fic instruments, a pointer on a graduated scale, 
which indicates movements or measurements 
1594. b. An alidade 1571. 3. The hand of a 

clock or watch ; also, the gnomon of a sun- 
dial. Now rare . 1594. 4. That which serves 

to direct to a particular fact or conclusion; a 
guiding principle 2598. b. A sign, token, or 
indication ^/something 1607. 5. fa. A table 

of contents prefixed to a book, an argument; 
also, a preface, prologue, b. An alphabetical 
list (usually) at the end of a book, of the 
names, subjects, etc. occurring in it, with in- 
dication of the places where they occur 1580. 
Also Jig. 6. spec, (short for Index librorum 
prohibitorvm). The list, published by autho- 
rity, of books which Roman Catholics are 
forbidden to read, or may read only in ex- 
purgated editions 1613. b. || Index ex pur ga- 
tortus (L.), Expurgatory /., an authoritative 
specification of the passages to be expunged or 
altered in works otherwise permitted. Also 
transf. and fig. 1611. +7. a. At us. «= Direct 
sb. a. -1869. b. Printing. — Hand sb. IV. 1. 
? Obs. 1737. 8. Math. a. Alg. » Exponent sb. 
a. 1674. tb. The integral part, or characteristic, 
of a logarithm -1828. 9. In various sciences, 

a number or formula expiessing some property, 
form, ratio, etc. of the thing in question. See 
quots. 1839. 

4. Lest when my lisping guiltie Tongue should 
hault. My Looke* might prove the 1. to my Fault 
Drayton, b. That olde saying is vntrue * the face Is 
L of the heart * 16x6. a. /. 9/ ~e fraction or refractive 
1. (of a medium), k Optics the ratio between the 
sines of the angles of inciderce and refraction of a ray 
of light passing from some medium (usually air) into 
the given medium. In Craniometry \ a formula ex- 
pressing the ratio of one diameter, etc. of the skull to 
another, as alveolar or basilar , cephalic, etc., 1. In 
Cryst ., each of the three (or four) whole numbers 
which define the position of a face of a crystal. I. of 
f> iction, in Dynamics, the coefficient of friction ; see 
Coefficient. 

Comb. 1 i.-arm **- sense ■ b j -correction, a cor- 
rection for L-error 1 -digit - sense x ; -error, the 
constant error in the reading of a mathematical in- 
strument, due to the zero of the i. not being exactly 
adjusted to that of the limb 1 -finger, (a) * sense 1, 
(b) a sense a 1 -gauge, a measuring instrument in 
which the distance between the measuring-points is 
shown by an i. ; -glass, a mirror at the fixed point of 
the i.-arm in an astronomical or surveying instrument, 
from which the light is reflected to the horizon-glass 5 
•baud ■ senses a and 3 1 i. machine,, a machine 
for fancy weaving, being a modification of the 
Jacquard loom. 

Index (rndeks), v. 1730. [f. prec. sb.] x. 
irons . To furnish with an index, a. To enter 
(a word, name, etc.) in an index 1761. 8- To 

place on the Index (sb. 6) 1791- 4- To in- 

dicate 1788. Hence Indexer, one who com- 
piles an index* 

Indexical (inde*ksik&l), a. i8a8 [irreg. f. 
Index sb. 4 * -fCAL.] a. Arranged like an 
index, b. Relating or pertaining to, or of the 
nnture of, an index, So Inde*xically adv. in 
the manner of an index, alphabetically 1708. 
Indexteiity. rare. 161 1. [In- 8 .] Want 
of dexterity; awkwardness. 


Indi-. Chem . [f. L. Indus , as root of in- 
dicum , indigo .] A comb, clement used in 
naming substances derived from or related to 
indigo, as indifulvin , etc. 

India (i'ndi&). OE. I a. L. India, a Gr. 
T v&ta, L T yS 6 s the (river) Indus, a. Pers. hind , 
OPers. hifld'u , Skr. sinduu ‘river’, spec, the 
river Indus; hence, all the country cast of the 
Indus.] 1. A country of Southern Asia, lying 
east of the river Indus and south of the Hima- 
laya mountains (also called Hindustan ); also 
extended to include Farther or Further India , 
between this and China. See also East 
India. ta- Formerly applied to America, or 
some parts of it; cL Indies, West Indies 
-177a. ta* //. — Indies -1604, 4. Short for 

India silk, paper , etc. 1712. g. attrib as 
India eloih, muslin , silk, etc.; also India 
bonds , stock , etc. 1658. 

Cotub. t I. Docks, docks in East_ London, formerly 
appropriated to vessels trading with the East and 
West Indies} tl. House, the ohice of the E. I. 
Company in London) I. ink (see Indian ink)) I. 
Office, that department of the British Government 
which deals with Indian affairs; I. proof = 1 . paper 
proof i nee India paper i; L red = Indian red (see 
Indian A.); tL wood, logwood. 

Indiademed (imfci &demd),///. a. [f. In- 1 
or a .l Set m a diadem. Southed. 

Indiaman (rndiameen). Pl. -men. 1709. 
[f. India + Man, as in man of war, etc.] A 
large ship engaged in the trade with India. 
Indian (i-ndi&n). 1390. [f. India : cf. -an.] 
A. adj. 1. Belonging or relating to India, or 
the East Indies, or to the British Indian Em- 
pire; native to India 1566. b. Of Indian 
manufacture, material, or pattern 2673. 9. 

Belonging or relating to the original inhabi- 
tants of America and the West Indies 1618. 
3. Made of Indian com or maize, as I. bread , 
/. 11: cal, I. dumpling 1635. 

x. Ganges or Hyda<tpes, I. streams Milt. P.L. m. 
436. a /. house , a wigwam. 

Special collocations, a. of India or the East Indies 
fsciiHo i), or so originally supposed s L &lmoad p a 
laige tree ( Terminalia Cataffa ), the seeds of which 
lesemble almonds ) I. berry = Coccuius Indicur, or 
the plant which yields this) I. blue, indigo; I. cane, 
ihe bamboo; I. club, a club of varying weight, for 
use in gymnastic ex-rcises; tl- cock, the turkey 
(but the bird is a native of N. America); I. crocus, 
a name for the dwarf orchids of the subgenus Pleione 
(genus Ccelogyue ) ; L eye, a species of pink ( Diantkus 
plumarius), so called from the eye- shaped marking 
on the corolla { I. lire, a composition of sulphur, 
realgar, and nitre, burning with a brilliant white 
flame, used as a signal-light; I. geranium, a grass 
of the genus Andropoeon , which yields a fragrant oil 
used in perfumery ) ft- grass, an old name of silk- 
worm gut used by anglers (see also in b below) i L 
heart, a plant of the genus Cardiospermum 1 I. 
hemp: see Hrmp k (see also in b below)* 1 . hog, 
the Labirou.vsa; L leaf, the aromatic leaf of a species 
of CinnamomumxJL light & Bengal light j L oak, 
the teak-tree ) I. Ocean ; I. red, a red pigment orig. 
obtained from the East Indies in the form of an earth 
containing oxide of iron; now prepared artificially 
by roasting iron sulphate) L reed ** next (see also 
in b below); I. shot! the plant Catena indica (N.O. 
Marantarew). so called from its round hard black 
seeds) I- yellow, a bright yellow pigment obtained 
from India, consisting mainly of euxanthate of 
magnesium. 

b. of North. America or the West Indies t L balm, 
the purple Trillium or Birth-root (Trillium erectum 
or T. pendulum ) ; L bean, CataJpa bignonioid es t 
I. bread, tl*) the Cassava } (b) bread made from 1. 
corn ; L cress, cresses, the Nasturtium, so called 
from the flavour of the leaves; tl- drug, tobacco; 
I. file, the same as single file, so called because the 
N. Amer. Indians usually march in this order ; L gift, 
a gift for which an equivalent return is expected; L 
grass. Sorghum nutans and Mollnba ceerulea | I. 
hemp, Appcynum cannabinum , a plant having a 
fi rous integument used by the N. Amer. Indians 
for the same purposes as hemp; fi- herb, tobacco; 
I. path, a footpath through the woods, such as is 
made by N. Amer. Indians; I. physic, Gillsnia 
trifoliate, a N. Amer. rosaceous plant with a medi- 
cinal root i L pipe, Afonotropa uufiora, a leafless 
plant with a solitary drooping flower, of a uniform 
pinkish-white throughout, parasitic on the roots of 
trees; I. plantain, the genus C acedia of composite 
plants; I. poke, the White Hellebore of N. America, 
Veratrum virtue ; I. pudding, a pudding made with 
I. meal, molashes, and suet; also, the same as hasty, 
puddingt I- reed, s blow-pipe such as the N. Amer. 
Indians use for shooting arrows ; L lice ■ Canada 
I rice ; I. shoe, (a) a moccasin ; ( b) an American name 
fot the plant Cypripedmm or Ladyk Slipper) L 
i tobacco, Lobelia tnfiata ; L turnip, (a) the tuber- 


ous root of A risstma trtpkyllum (N.O. A reteem), as 
the plant itself; (b) the edible tuberous root of 
Psoralea esculent a y I. weed, to b ac c o | fL wheat, 
an old name for Indian corn. 

B. sb. z. A native of India or the East Indies; 
an East Indian. Now rare ; ustL repl by 
Hindoo, b. An Anglo-Indian 1752. 9. A 

member of any of the aboriginal races of 
America or the West Indies; an American 
Indian 2553. 3. Name of a constellation 

(Indus) lying between Sagittarius and the 
south pole 2674. 

*. Red Indian : one of the aboriginal race of N. 
America ; so culled from the coppery colour of their 
skin. 

Indian corn. x6ax. [Indian a. a.] The 
common name of Zea Mays , or of the grain 
produced by it; cultivated by the Americans at 
the time of the discovery of America. Also 
called Maize, and in U.S, simply Corn 
I ndian fig. 1594. l. The Prickly Pear 
171a. 9. Indian fig-tree. a. The Banian tree 
1 <94. tb. The Banana 16x3. 

Indian ink. Also India ink. 1665. A 
black pigment made in China and Japan, sold 
in sticks; it consists of lampblack made in 10 a 
paste with a solution of gum and dried. Called 
also China ink (CHINA *1). 

Indianist (i-ndianUt). 2851. [-ist.1 One 
versed in the languages, history, etc. of India. 
Indian summer. 1794. [Indian 0. a.] 
A period of calm, dry, mild weather, with 
hazv atmosphere, occurring in the late autumn 
in the^ Northern U.S. Also fig. 

India paper. 1768. (Indian p. 1750.) L 
A soft absorbent paper of cream y-yellow or pale 
buff colour, imported from China, and used for 
the proofs of engravings. Also used loosely of 
similar papers. Hence India paper proofs (also 
India proofs ). a, (Oxford India paper.) A very 
thin tough opaque printing-paper made by the 
Oxford University Press in imitation of paper 
from the East 2875. 

India-ru-bber, India rubber. 1799. 1. 

« Caoutchouc, q. v. In later use shortened 
to rubber 9. attrib as india-rubber ball , 
band , etc.; india-rubber plant, tree , vine\ 
india-rubber works 2833. 
tPndiary, a. [f. India + -aey. J Relating 
to India. Sir T. Browne 
fl-ndical, a. 1661. [f. L. indicetn Index 4 
-AL. I Pertaining to an index or indexes. 
Indican (imdikfcn). 1859. [f- L* indicum 
Indigo + -an I. a; cf. Alloxan.] Chem. 
The natural glucoside (C, e H B1 NOiT) formed in 
plants which yield indigo, by the decomposi- 
tion of which indigo-blue is produced; it forma 
alight-brown syrup, of bitter taste, and slightly 
acid reaction, b. Indican of urine : an incorrect 
name for the potassium salt of indoxyl sul- 
phuric acid, a normal constituent of the urino 
of animals. 

Indicant (i'ndik&nt). 2607. [*<*• L- 
dicantem.') A. adj. T hat indicates; indicative. 
B. sb. (Med.) That which indicates the remedy 
or treatment suitable 2623- 
Indicate (Pndik/tt), v. 1651. [ad. L. in- 
dicat-, indicare ; f. in - (In- 1 ) + dicare to make 
known; cf. Index.] x. trans. To point out, 
point to, make known, show (more or less dis- 
tinctly). In Med. to point out as a remedy or 
treatment a. To be a sign or symptom of ; 
to betoken 2706. 3. tram. Of persons : To 

point out. direct attention to. Oceas ., To point 
to with the hand or by gesture. 1808. 4. To 

state or express; esp. to express briefly, lightly, 
or without development; to give an indication 
of 1751. 

b. Above the steeple shines a plate. That turns and 
turns, to L From what point blows tne weather Cow- 
rex. a. Large noses, .were considered as indicating 
prudence 1798. 4. The waves are indicated on the 

plinth Ellis. 

Indication (indik£'fon). 154X. [a. F., ad. 
L. tndicaHeucm.') 2 . The action of indicating ; 
that in which this is embodied; a hint, sugges- 
tion, etc. x6a6. b. spec, in Med, A suggestion 
or direction as to the treatment of a disease, 
derived from the symptoms 2542. a. A sign, 
token, or symptom; an expression by sign or 
token x66o. 

l The indications of the senses are always Imperfect, 


5 (Ger. KAn)- # (Fr. pan), ii (Ger. Mailer), d (Fr. dime). § (carl), e (c*) (there), i (A) (rein), { (Fr. foire). fi (fir, £rrn, forth). 



INDICATIVE 


and often misleading Tait. 

t Steele. 


a. Modest)* is the certain 

I. of a great Spirit Steemc. 

Indicative (indrk&tiv, i-ndik^tiv), a. (sb.) 
1490. | ad. F. in die at if, -ive, ad. L. indicative; 
see Indicate and -ive. The first pronuncia- 
tion is that used in senses 1 and 3.] 1. Gram. 

That points out, states, or declares: applied to 
that mood of a verb which states a relation of 
objective fact between the subject and predi- 
cate 1530. a. That indicates, points out, or 
directs ; that hints or suggests; also with 0/1490. 
9. sb. Gram . The indicative mood; a verb in the 
indicative mood 1530. 

1. The I. Mood slieweth or declaicih, as laudo I 
praise Milt. a. 1. Signs of any change', in States 
and times 1663. Hence Indicatively adv. 

Indicator (hidikritai). 1666. [a. late L. ; 
cf. F. indicateurl\ 1. One who or that which 
points out, or directs attention to, something 
1831. b. Anat. The muscle which extends the 
index or forefinger; the extensor indicis 1696. 
c. In a microscope, A pointer which indicates 
the position of an object 1837. 9 . That which 

serves as an indication of s miething 1666. b. 
Anything used in a scientific experiment to in- 
dicate the presence of a substance or quality, 
change in a body, etc. ; esp. a chemical reagent 
1842. 3. techn. : 

a. An instrument which indicates the pressure of 
si earn on the piston of a steam-engine at each portion 
of its stroke. b. In a blast-furnace, a gauge which 
indicates the^ proper height of a charge. C. The dial 
and mechanism by which messages arc indicated in 
a dial-telegraph. d. An instrument which indicates 
at any moment the position of the cage in the shaft 
of a mine. e. A contrivance in a lending library for 
showing what books axe out or in. 1839. 

4. Ornith. A honey-guide, a bird of the genus 
Indicator, or family Indicatoridx 1835. 

1. Birds.. were celestial indicators of the gods' 
commands Fsoude. 

Comb . : i.-card, the card on which an i.-diagram is 
traced ; -cylinder, the cylinder of a steam-engine i. ; 
•diagram, a figure traced by the i. of a steam-engine, 
showing the pressure at different points of the stroke; 
•muscle = sense z b ; -pointer, the pointer in a 
telegraph i. ; -telegrapn, a form of telegraph in 
which the letters of a message are indicated by a 
pointer on a dial-plate. 

Indicatory (rndikatari, iTidik^teri), a. 
1590. [f. L. indicat ppl. stem; see Indicate 
and -ory.] fi. Med. Symptomatic; cf. In- 
dicant a. -1624. 9. Serving to indicate or 

point out something. Also with of 1734. 
Indicatrix (indikei’triks). 1841. [mod.L., 
fem. of Indicator; see -trix. Cf. Direc- 
trix.] x. Geom. The curve in which a given 
surface is cut by a plane indefinitely near and 
parallel to the tangcut-plane at any point; so 
called because it indicates the nature of the 
curvature of the surface at that point. 9. 
Optical indicatrix : L. Fletcher's name for a 
surface (sphere, spheroid, or ellipsoid) devised 
to indicate by its geometrical characters the 
optical characters of rays of light refracted 
through a crystal of any kind 2892. 

Ulndicavit (indik^i-vit), sb . 1607. [L. ; ** 

* he has pointed out 1 ; 3rd sing. perf. ind. used 
subst.] Law . A writ of prohibition, by which, in 
certain eases, a suit might be removed from the 
eccl. court to the king's court at the instance of 
the patron of the defendant. 
tl*ndice. rare . 1595. [a. F.] An indication, 
sign -1645. 

Indices, Indicia, pL of Index, Indicium. 
flndi'Cible, a. 1480. [ad. med.L. indicibilis; 
see In - *. J U nspeakable, inexpressible -1685. 

O vnparaleU'd loss 1 O griefe i. Evelyn. 

|| Indicium (indi*Jiffm), PI. indicia. 1625. 
(.!•*•] An indication, sign, token, Chiefly 
in pi. 

Indlcolite (indi-WIsit). 1808. [f. Gr. Ivti- 
ie 6 v Indigo + -LITE.] Min. An indigo-coloured 
variety of tourmaline. 

Indict (ind art), v . 1 [ME. enditen, a. AF. 
tnditer, corresp. in form to OF. enditer , an- 
swering to a late L. type * indict arc, f. in- 
(IN- V + dictare to declare. Dictate. Refash, 
after L., and (since 1600) written indict, though 
pronounced indite .] 1. trans. To bring a 

charge against ; to accuse (a person) for (fo/) 
a crime, as (t for) a culprit. g. To make (it) 
matter of indictment {rare) 1670. 

1. They indicted our friends as rioters Ellwood. 
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Hence Indi’C table a. liable to be indicted y or 
account of which an indictment may he raised. In< 
dictee*, a person indicted. Indi’cter, one who 
indicts. 

flndi’Ct, v. 2 1538. [f. L. indict indteere , 
f. in- (In- 2 ) + dicere to say, tell, declare.] To 
declare authoritatively, announce, proclaim 
-1720. 

To i. a new Parliament 1648, a day for prayer with 
fasting C. Mather, war Evelyn. 

Indict, obs. erron. f. Indite. 

Indiction (indi’kfan). ME. [ad. L. in 
dictionem ; see Indict i/. a ] 1. Tne action of 

announcing authoritatively and publicly ; an 
appointment, declaration, proclamation 1563. 

а. The decree of the Roman Emperors fixing 

the valuation on which the property-tax was 
assessed at the beginning of each period of 
fifteen years ; hence, the amount paid on this 
basis. Also transf 1586, 3. The fiscal period 

of fifteen years, instituted by the Emperor 
Constantine in a.d. 313, and reckoned from 
the 1st of Sept. 312, which became a usual 
means of dating ordinary events, etc. Also 
called Cycle or Era of i. or indict ions . ME. 
Also transf 4. A specified year in the cycle of 
fifteen years, counting from a.d. 312-23, in- 
dicated by its numerical position in the cycle; 
the number thus indicating a year ME. + 5. 
An eccl. observance authoritatively enjoined, 
or the period of it ; esp. a public fast -1685. 

1. The cruell indictions of warres Fehnl. 5 The 
frequency of our Theatrical pastimes during that 1 . 
[Lent] Evelyn. Hence Indi'ctional a. of or per- 
taining to an i. or cycle of years. 

flndlctive (mdi’ktiv), a. rare. 1656. [ad. 
E. indictivus ; see Indict z». a and -ive.] Pro- 
claimed or appointed by authority -1741. 
Indictment (indai'tment). ME. [a. AF. 

enditement, endictcment , f. enditer INDICT v. l ~] 
1. The action of indicting or accusing; spec, in 
Eng. Law, the legal process in which a formal 
accusation is preferred to and presented by a 
Grand Jury. b. The legal document contain- 
ing the charge 1506. 2. Sc. Law. A form of 

process by which a criminal is brought to trial 
at the instance of the 1 .ord Advocate ; the for- 
mal written charge 1773. 

Phr. Bill of the written accusation ns preferred 
to the Grand Jury, before it has been by them either 
found a true bill or ignored, 

Indies (rndxz), sb. pi. 1555. [PI. of Indie 
or Indy, adaptation of L. India. J 1. A name 
given to the lands and regions now disti nguished 
as East and West Indies, q. v. fa. Used 
allusively for a region or place yielding great 
wealth -1742. 

a. They shall be my East and West Indies Shaks. 
Indifference (lndr/erens). late ME [f. as 
next; see -ence.] ti. * IndiffkrknCY x. 
-1754. 2. Absence of feeling for or against ; 

hence esp. Absence of care for or about a 
person or thing ; unconcern, apathy. Const. 
to, towards . 1659. q. Indetermination of the 

will, or of a body to rest or motion ; neutrality 
1728. 4. t l'he quality ol being neither good nor 
bad (Tillotson); mediocrity 1864. 5. = In- 

diiferency II. x. 1656. 6. The fact of making 
no difference; unimportance; a thing or matter 
of no importance 1644. 7. Magnetism. I. point, 

point of i. : the middle zone of a magnet 
where the attractive powers of the two ends 
neutralize each other 1886. 

s. The human mind is often., in a state neither of 
pain nor pleasure, which I call a btate of i. Buxke. 

б. The Necessity or 1 . of observing the Mosaic Rites 
1708. 

Indlfferency Ute ME. [«d. 

L. indifferentia \ see INDIFFERENT and -ENCY.] 
I. 1. Absence of bias, prejudice, or favour; 
impartiality, equity. Now rare. g. ■■ In- 
difference 2. Now rare. 1625. ts. In- 
detrrmination of the will ; freedom of choice 
-1699. 4. Of a word : Capability of being 

applied to different things; neutral or equivo- 
cal sense. Now rare or Ob r. 1596. +5. Of a 

place : Neutrality in point of advantage -1645. 
t6. The condition of being neither good nor 
bad >1692. 

a. How long will you halt in this I.T Br. Hall. 3. 
1 hi* I. to do or not to do, cannot be the true Notion 
of Liberty Burnbt. 

n. 1. Want of difference in nature or charac- 
ter; substantial equivalence. Now rare. 1568. 


INDIGENE 

9. Absence of difference in respect of con- 
sequence, effect, meaning, or importance; the 
fact of its being of no consequence either way 
1564. tb. A matter of indifference -1668. 

1, You have arrived at a fine Pyrrhonism, at an 
equivalence and i. of all actions Emerson, a. It is a 
matter of mcere i. Fulkk. 

Indifferent (indi'ldrgnt), a. (sb. and adv.) 
ME. [a. F. f or ad. L. in differ entem f f, in- 
(In- 3 ) + differentem DIFFERENT.] 

L x. Without difference of inclination; un- 
biased, impartial, disinterested ; fair, just, 
even-handed, arck. 2. Having no inclination 
or feeling for or against a thing; hence, Un- 
concerned, apathetic, insensible. Const, to. 
1519. ts. Of neutral disposition; equally dis- 
posed or indisposed to -1690. t4. Having a 

neutral relation to (two or more things); im- 
partially pertinent or applicable -1678. +5. 

Slot more advantageous to one person or party 
than to another -1655. 6. +Of medium quality 
or character -1699; fairly large; tolerable {Obs. 
or arch.) 1546. 7. Of neutral quality; neither 

good nor bad 1532. b. Hence, by euphemism : 
Not particularly good. (Often preceded by 
but or very.) 1638. c. In poor health. Ob\. or 
dial. 1753. 1° scientific use : a. Neutral in 

chemical, electrical, or magnetic quality, as i. 
point. b. Undifferentiated, as i. cell , tissue, 
etc. 1855. 

1. I leave to all worthy and i men tojud^e Raleigh. 
Phr. I. justice, impartial or even-handed justice, a 
These mighty cliffs. . I. to the sun or snow Scott. 6. 
1. wealth to maintaine his family . .nothing superfluous 
Lyly. 7. Bards and bardlings, good, bad, undi. 1821. 
b. After an ill supper, he was shewed an i. bed 
Clarendon. 

IL ti. Not different; equal, even; identical, 
the same -1721. 2. Regarded as not mattering 

either way. Cf. I. 2. 1513. b. Of no conse- 
quence either way; immaterial 1611. c. 'pec. 
Of an obsti vance, etc.: That may be equally 
well observed or neglected ; non-essential 
1563. 

a. I am arm'd, And danger* are to me v Jut. C. 

1. iii. 115. b. Many baue sinned for a sm&l matter 
[hi arg. thing xAEcc/us. xxvii. 1. 

Hence Indi'nerent-ly adv. ME., -ness. 

B. sb. ti. One who is disintciested -1602. 

2. One who is neutral or unconcerned, esp. in 

religion or pohucs 1556. 3. pi. Things in- 

different; non-essentials {rare) 1626. 

tC. adv. To some extent; moderately, toler- 
ably, fairly -1826. 

You have seen me act my part i. well Scott. 
Indiffere'ntlated, a. rare . 1878. [In- 8 ] 
Not differentiated ; not specialized. 
Indifferentism (indi*fcr£ntiz’m). 1827. [f. 
Indifferent a. + -ism.] 1. A spirit of in- 
difference professed and practised 1631. b. 
esp. Adiaphonsm ; absence of zeal or interest in 
religious matters 1827. 2. Philos . A theory in 

w hicli the chuiactei islic differences of mind and 
matter are supposed to disappear 1866. Also, 
« Adiaphorism, Identism. 

1. b. His anxiety to promote Christian charity con- 
verted into i. Pushy. So Indifferentist, one who 
piofesses or practises indifference, neutrality, or un- 
concern. 

Jndifulvin (indifolvin). 1865. [f. Indi- 
+ L. fulvus yellow + -in.] Chem. A brittle, 
friable, reddish-yellow reriri (C SJ H a«N a O a ), ob- 
tained from indican. 

Indifuscin (-fo*sin\ 1859. [f. Indk- + L. 
fnscus dark + -IN.] Chem. A brown powder 
(CstH^oNaOt) obtained from indican. 
Indigen, var. of Indigene. 
j| Indi-gena. PI. -nee. 1591. [L., f. indu- 
in, within + -gena from gen -, stem of gigner* to 
beget.] « Indigene sb. Hence Indi'genal a. — 
Indigenous ; sb. Indigene sb. 

Indigence (iudidgins). ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. indigmtia \ see Indigent and -ence. ) 1 1 . 
The fact or condition of wanting or needing (a 
thing); lack, deficiency; requirement -1775* 
9. spec. Want of the means of subsistence; 
poverty, penury, destitution ME. t8« A want* 
a need -1694. 

a. As they bad before been reduced from affluence 
to i. Buskb. So Indigency (in all senses). 

Indigene (i*ndidgfli). 1598. [a. F. indi- 
gene, ad. L. tndigena, f. indi- {indu-), ancient 
deriv. form of in prep. + gen-, gigner* , in 
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passive 1 to be born '.] tA. adj \ * Indigenous 
-1697. B. sb. Anative 1664. 

Indigenous (indi-dgfiiae), a. 1646. [f. late 
L. indigenus (f. indigena : see prec.) + -OUS.J 
1. Born or produced naturally in a land or 
region; native to (the soil, region, etc.). b. 
transf. and fig. Inborn, innate 1864. a. 
Native, vernacular 1844. 

i. Yst were they [Negroes] all transported from 
Africa.. and are not i. or proper natives of America 
Sir T. Browns, b. Joy and hope are emotions i. to 
the human mind 1864 a. I. schools H. H. Wilson. 
Hence Indi'genous-ly a<iv., -ness. 

Indigent (rndid^diit), a. (jA) ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. indigentem, indigere to lack, f. indu - 
(In-®) + egere to want.] 1. Lacking in what 
is requisite; wanting, deficient (arch.). Also 
with of \ 9. spec. Lacking the necessaries of 
life; needy, poor ME. 3. sb. An indigent 
person X563. 

1. How low, how little are the Proud, How i. the 
Great Gray. a. I. faint Soules, past corporall toyle 
Shaks. Hence I‘ndigent-ly adv., -ness, 
flndige-st, a. (sb.) ME. [ad. L. indigest us 
unarranged, f. in- (In- 3 ) + digestus , digerere.) 
1. Undigested; crude; shapeless, confused; 
un arranged -1806. 9. sb. A shapeless mass 

* 595 - 

x. A chaos rude and i. W. Browne. a. John 

v. vii. *6. 

Indigested (indigested), a. 1587. [f. 

In-* + Digested ppl. a.] 1. Not arranged; 

without form; shapeless, chaotic 1593. b. Not 
ordered in the mind; ill-considered 1587. 9. 

Not digested in the stomach 1620. t3. Not 

purified or rectified by heat ; crude, raw. 
WoT'lON. t4« ' Not brought to suppuration 1 
(J.) 1676. 

1 . A rude end i. Chaos, or confusion of matters 
Purchas. b. The wild and i. Notion of raising my 
Fortune Dk For. 

Indigestible (ind^e'stTb’D, a. 1528. 

(Earlier ^-abU.) [ad. L indigestibilis ; see In- 3 
and Digestible.] Incapable of being digest- 
el, or difficult to digest ; not easily assimilated 
as food. Also lig. and transf. 
fig. Jndigestabfe malice Purchas. Hence Indl- 
gestibi iity. Indigcstibleness. 

Indigestion (indid^fstyan), 1450. [a. 

F., ad. late L. indigestionem ; see In- 3 and 
Digestion.] l. Want of digestion; incapa- 
city of or difficulty in digesting lood. Also fig. 
b. with pi. A case or attack of indigestion 
1702. 9. Undigested condition; disorder, im- 

perfection. Also, an instance of this. 1656. 

1. I. is learnedly spoken of as dyspepsia Beale. 
Indigestive (indidae'stiv), a. 1632. 
[In- 8 .] x. Suffering from indigestion; tending 
to indigestion; dyspeptic. ta. Not ready to 
digest offences. COTTON, 
fildigitate (indi’d^itfit), v. 1617. [f. L. 

indigital -, indigit are to call upon, invoke (a 
deity), etc. ; of obscure origin, erron. associated 

w. digitus finger.] t*. trans. a. To call, to in- 

dicate by a name. b. To proclaim, declare. 
-1680. fa. To point out with or as with the 
finger; to indicate -1716. 3. intr. To inter- 

lock like the fingers of two hands. 1835. 

x. b. The Scriptures did i. he would rise again the 
third day Hacket, s. Their lines did seeina to i.and 
point at our times Sir T. Browne. Hence Indigi- 
ta*tlon, fthe action of inciigitating j 111 Anat , in. 
terlockinjg of the fingers of two hands; hence, the 
mode of [unction of muNcte and tendon. 

Indiglucin (indigl» a sin). 1865. [f. Indi- 
+ Gr. yAwnJf + -IN.) Chem. A light yellow 
* sugar CgHigOg, one of the constituents of 
in dican. 

Indlgn (indarn), a. Now only foot. 1450. 
fa. F. tndigne, ad- L. indignus, f. in- (In-*‘ + 
dignus worthy.] x. Unworthy; undeserving 
(arch.). 9 . Unbecoming; fraught with shame 
or dishonour; disgraceful 1545. 

x. A cursyd foole and Indygne hounde Caxton,. r. 
All indigne, and bane aduersities. make head against 
my Estimation Shaks. Hence flndi'gnly adv. 

Indi-gnance. rare. 159a [f. Indignant; 
see -ance.] Indignation; the being indignant. 
So Indi'gnaucy (rare). 

Indignant (indrgnlint), a. 1590- [«*. 

indignantem , indignari to regard as unworthy, 
f. indignus ; see Indion.] Affected with in- 
dignation; provoked to wrath by something 
unworthy, unjust, or ungrateful ; 1 inflamed at 


once with anger and disdain ’ (J.). Also fig 
of things. 

Full of tiers fury and i. hate To him he turned 
Sfknskr. fig. His seat. . 1 . spurns the cottage from 
the green Goi.dsm. Hence Indi'gnantly adv. 

Indignation (indignlWan). ME. [ad. L. 
indig rat 10 nem , or immect a. F.] +1. The 

action of counting or treating as unworthy of 
regard ; disdain, contempt -1530. 9. Anger 

at what is unworthy or wrongful; wrath ex- 
cited by a sense of wrong, or by meanness, in- 
justice, wickedness, or misconduct; righteous 
or dignified anger ME. t3. The turning of 
the stomach against unwelcome food, etc. 
-1668. 

a. Go, my puple be hid a litil while, to the tyme 
that passe myn indignacioun Wyclip Isa. xxvi. m 
So great was the i. against Wolsey Froudk. fig. 
Ready mounted are they to spit forth Their Iron 1. 
’gainst your walles Shaks. 

tlndi'gnify, v. 1595. [f. L indignus + 

-FY.] To treat with indignity ; to dishonour ; 
to represent as unworthy -1743- 

Indignity (indi-gnlti). 1584. [nd. L. in- 
dignitatem, f. indignus .] +1. The being un- 
worthy; unworthiness. In pi.. Unworthy 
qualities. -1677. ta. The quality of being 
unbecoming, dishonourable, or disgraceful ; 
want of dignity or honour. b. Disgraceful 
conduct; a disgraceful act. -1766. 3. Un- 

worthy treatment; contemptuous or insolent 
usage. With an and pi. ; A slight ; an insult 
or affront. 1584. 74. = INDIGNATION 2. 

- 1 784 . 

x. Accept my Zeale, and pardon mine Indignitie 

lvesi er. a. Oh, i. 1 oh, Mot To honour and religion! 
Milt. Sants, 411. 3. Their contempts and indignities 

ottered to our Counirev and Prince Hakluyt, 4. 
God . . took this their attront in high i. Fuller. 

Indigo (i-ndigo), sb. (a.) 1555. [Occurs 

from 16th c. in two forms indico, indigo ; (. L. 
indicum (Pliny), a. Gr. ivhiubv the blue Indian 
dye, lit. * the Indian (substance) ', adj. neut. 
used subst.) 1. A substance obtained in the 
form of a blue powder from plants of the genus 
Indigofera, N. O. Lrguminosx, and largely 
used as a dye. 

It is produced by the decomposition of the glucoside 
Indican, which exists also in wo&d and various other 
pl.ints. Its essential constituent is indigo-blue; be- 
sides which, however, corn men ial or crude indigo 
contains indigo-red, indigo-biown, and some earthy 
matters (indigo-gluten). 

b. pi. Sorts or samples of indigo 1609. 9 . 

A plant from which indigo is obtained, Indigo- 
I’Lant, including several species of Indigofera', 
esp. /. tinctoria, /. Anil, and I. fioribunda 
1600. 3. The colour yielded by indigo, 

reckoned by Newton as one of the seven pris- 
matic or primary colours 1622. 

B. adj. (attrib. use oi 3.) Of a deep violet- 
blue colour 1856. 

A sky of. .a stieaky i. hue H. S. Wilson; 

Comb . : i.-berry, the fruit of Kandia lati/olia and 
R . aculeata , from which a blue dye is obtained j 
•brown, a brown resinous substance, a mixture of 
iiuJihuuun and indiretin, existing in all kinds of com- 
mercial i. 1 -carmine, indigo-disulphonate of sodium 
or potassium, used for dyeing silk and as a water- 
colour; -copper, the mineral Covkllins; -finch = 
Indigo-bird; ' -gelatine, -gluten, the glutinous 
matter found in commercial 1. ; -green, a green sub- 
stance obtained from i. by adding potash to an 
alcoholic solution of an alkaline hyposulphindigotate; 
-purple, purple obtained from i. by the action of 
fused sodium sulphate; -purpurin, -red, synonyms 
of Indirubin; -snake {U.S.) t the gopher-snnke ; 
•yellow, ‘a substance produced by heating hypo- 
sulphindigotate of calcium with lime-water in contact 
with air ; it is a transparent yellow mass (Watts). 

I*ndigo-bi rd. 1864. A N. American bird, 
a species of finch, Cyanospita cyanea, family 
Fringillidx , the male of which has the head 
and upper parts of rich indigo-blue. 

Indigo-blue. 1712. A. sb. 1. The blue- 
violet colour of indigo. 9. The blue colouring 
matter of indigo, also called indigotin , crystal- 
lizing in fine right rhombic prisms of blue colour 
and metallic lustre; pure indigo 1838. B. adj. 
Of the blue colour of indigo 1836. 

Indlgogen (indigoidzan). 1838. [f. Indi- 
go + -gen 1 producing ’.] Chem. An obs. name 
for Indigo-white. 

Indigometer (indigpinAdj). 1898. [f. as 
prec. + -mete k. ] An instrument for ascertain- 
ing the strength of indigo. So Indigoinetry, 


the art or method of determining the colouring 
power of indigo. 

Indigo-plant 1757. A plant yielding 
indigo; spec, a plant of the genus Indigofera. 
I-ndigotate. 1838. [f. as next + -ate.*] 
Chem. A salt of indigotic acid ; a nitrosali- 
cylate. 

Indigotic (imligp'tik), a. 1838. [f. as In- 
digotin + -ic.J Of, pertaining to, or pro- 
duced from indigo. 

/. acid , - Aniljc acid. 

Indigotin (i ndigotin). 1838. [f. Indigo + 

/ euphonic + -in. J Chem . «= Indigo-blue. 

Also attrib. and Comb. 

Indigo-white. 1874. Chem. Reduced or 
deoxidized indigo, also called leucindigo , a 
white crystalline powder obtained by reduction 
from commercial indigo; it is reconverted 
hr oxidation to indigo-blue. 

Indihumin (indi,hia 5 *min). 1865. [f. Intii- 
+ L. humus soil + -in.] Chem. A product of the 
decomposition of indican, which occurs with 
indiretin in indigo-brown, 
flndi latory, a. rare . 1654. [In- 8 .] Not 

dilatory. 

fin diligence. 1496. [ad. L. indiligentia ; 
see In-* and Diligence. J x. Want of dili- 
gence -1658. 9. Want of attention -1651. So 

Tlndi'ligent a. idle, slothful ; inattentive, fin- 
di ligently adv. 

Indime*nsional, a. [In- 3 .] Having no 
dimensions. Tait. 

tlndimlmsbable, a. rare. 1641. [In-®.] 
That cannot be diminished or lessened -1799. 
Indin (rndin). 1845. [f. 1 ni>- indigo- + 

-IN. J Chem. A crystalline substance of a beau- 
tiful rose-colour, isomeric with indigo-blue. 
Indirect (indire’kt), a. ME. [a. F„ or ad. 
L. indirectus \ see In-* and Direct.] Not 
direct. x. Of a way, etc. : Not straight ; 
crooked; devious; of a movement; Oblique, 
(Chiefly fig.) 1474. b. Of actions, etc. : Not 
straightforward ; not fair and open ; crooked, 
deceitful, corrupt 1570. 9. Not taking the 

straight or nearest course to the end aimed at ; 
roundabout 1584. b. Logi . 1727. c. Fol. 
Econ. Of taxation : Not levied directly upon 
the person on whom it ultimately falls 1801. 

3. Gram. Of speech or narration : Put in a 

reported form, not in the speaker’s own words; 
oblique; opp. t o direct 1866. 4. Not directly 

aimed at or attained ; not immediately result- 
ing from an action or cauFe 1823. 

x. Heaucn knowes.. By what by pathes, and i. 
crook'd- ways 1 met this Crowne Shaks. b. Livings 
. . may nut by con upt and i. Dealings be transferred 
lo other Uses 1570. a. Imphcite or 1. proofs Watrr- 
land, b. I. Modes , of syllogisms, .are the five last 
inodes of the first figure, .ft is the conversion of the 
conclusion which rcndeis the modes i. 1737. Showing 
that something impossible or absurd follows from 
contradicting our conclusion is called i. demonstration 
Abe. Thomson. C. They [i. taxes] consist in the levy 
of imposts on articles of consumption [etc.] Rogers. 

4. Happiness is not the direct aim, but the i. con- 
sequence of the good government Jowett. Hence 
Indirect- ly adv., -ness. 

Indirccted, a. rare. 1601. [In- 8 .] Not 
directed or guided -1819. 

Indirection (indire kjan). 1595. [f. In- 
direct, after Direction.] i. Indirect move- 
ment or action ; roundabout means or method 
1602. 9. Want of straightforwardness in action; 
deceit; malpractice. 

x. And thus doe we. . By indirections finde directions 
out Haml. il i. 65. a. Jul. C. iv. iii. 75. 

Indiretin (indirrtin). 1865. [i. Indi- + 
Gr. fitjTivTj resin 4- -in.] Chem. A dark-brown 
shining resin, one of the components of indigo- 
brown, obtained from indican. 

Indirubin (indir£*bin). 1859. [f. Indi- + 
L. tuber red 4 * -in .1 Chem. A substance, iso- 
meric with indigo-blue, obtained by decomposi- 
tion of indican. Also called indigo-purpurin 
and indigo-red. 

Indiscernible (indizfi jnlbl). Also t able, 
1625. [f. In- 8 + Discernible; cf. F. indiseem - 
able.] A. adj. 1. Incapable of being discerned ; 
imperceptible, undiscoverable. a* Indistin- 
guishable. Obs. or arch. 1646. 
x. A rapid look, i. by male eye Reads. 

B. sb. x. An animal, etc. that cannot be 


ft (Gar. Kiln). #(Fr.p <*)• U (Ger. Mailer), ti (Fr.dune). 6 (curl), e (e») (tluie). i (ft) (win), f (Ft. tarn), i (fir, fom, forth). 
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discerned by the senses. Kirby* a. Afetafk. A 
thing that cannot be distinguished from some 
other thing or things 1717. 

m. Where then is no difference, there is no activity, 
and hence no substance or individuality. This is the 
meaning of the celebrated * identity of Indiscernibles * 
E. Caiko, Hence Indlaco*rnibleness. India* 
ce'mibly adv. 

■flndlsceTpible, a. 1659. [In-*.] - Indts- 
Ceri'TIble -1839. Hence flndlacerplbi lity, 
tlndisccTpibleaeas. tlndiacc'rpibly adv. 
Indiscerptible (indisSuptlb’l), a. 173d. 
[In- * ] Incapable of being divided into parts; 
not destructible by dissolution of parts. 

The soul has no parts to be separated t in Sutler’s 
phrase, It is i. 1848. Hence Indincerptibi'lity, 
Indisce'rptibleness. Indiace'rptibly adv. 

Indisciplinable (indi-siplinab’i), a. 160a 
[In-*.] Incapable of being disciplined ; in- 
tractable. 

Indiscipline (indi'siplin). 1783. [In-*.] 
Absence or lack of discipline; want of the 
order and method acquired by training. 
Ind ; scoverable [indiskirvarab'l), a. 1640. 
(In- *.] Not discoverable; undisco verable. 
■flndiscovered, a. [In- *.] Not discovered. 
Cowley. 

•f Indisco-very. 1609. [In-*.] Non-dis- 

covery -1646. 

Indiscreet (iwliskrrO , a. M K. [prob. a. F. 
indiscret, -critc, or ad. L. indiscrctus, in a 
med.U sense; see Discreet a . Cf. Indis- 
crete.] tx. Without sound judgement -1675. 
a. Imprudent in speech or action; inconsider- 
ate; unadvised 1588. 

1. 1. chroniclers 1617. a. It would ill become me 
to be vaine, L, or a foole L. L~ L. 1 v. ii. 31. Hence 
Indiacree't-ly adv.. •ness. 

Indiscrete (indiskrrt;, a. 1608. [ad. L. 
indisc rttus unseparated; see In- 9 and Dis- 
crete, and cf. prec.] fr. Not distinctly dis- 
tinguishable from contiguous objects or parts 
-166 r. 9. Not divided into distinct parts 
1782. 

a. Next all was water, all a chaos i. 1883. Hence 
Indiscre'tely adv. without separation or division. 

Indiscretion (indiskre-Jan). ME. [a. F., 
ad. late L. indiscretionem ; see In-* and Dis- 
cretion J x. Want of discretion; in early 

use, chiefly, want of discernment or discrimina- 
tion; in later, want of judgement ; imprudence, 
a. An indiscreet act or step. (Sometimes 
euphem ., for an immoral act or practice.) x6ox. 
a. A youth, gu r lty only of an i. Macaulay. 
Indiscriminate (indiskri*min/t), a. 1597. 
[In- 9 .J x. Of things: Not marked by dis- 
crimination or discernment; done without mak- 
ing distinctions; confused, promiscuous 1649. 
a. Of persons : Undiscriminating; making no 
distinctions 179s. 8- quasi-ediu. Indiscrimi- 

nately 1597. 

1. 1. vejjgeance 1777, slaughter Thirlwall, censure 
and applause Stanley, a. An i. admirer 1840. Hence 
Indiacrl-minate-ly adv., -nem. 
Indiscriminating (indiskri minfttig), a . 
1754. |In -»,1 Not discriminating Hence 

IndiBcri*minatingly adv. 

Indiscrimination (indiskrimin^/an). 1649 
[In- 4 .] The fact of not discriminating; the 
condition of not being discriminated; absence 
of distinction; want of discernment. 
Indiscriminative ( indisk ri-minVtiv), a. 
1854. [In- 9 .] Not characterized by, or in- 

clined to, discrimination. So flndiscii*mina> 
Uvcly adv. 1684. 

tlndiscu*88ed, a. rare \ 1534. [In- *.] Un- 
discussed -1631. 

+1 ndish, a . 1548. [f. Ind + -ish i.j - 
Indian a . -1601. 

Indispensable (indispe*n«5b’1) l a. tsb.') 
Alsof-ible. 1533. [ad. med.L. indispensabilis ; 
see In-* and dispensable.] Not to be dis- 
pensed with. +1. Not subject to eccl. dispen- 
sation; not to be permitted, allowed, or con- 
doned -1654. 9. Of a law, duty, etc.: That 

cannot be remitted, set aside, or neglected 
1649. 8- That cannot be done without; 

absolutely necessary or requisite. Const, to, 
fir. 1696. 4. sb. An indispensable thing or 

person 1681; pi. [colloq. euphemism) Trousers 

1. [He] absolutely condemned this marriage as in- 


cestuous and 2. Be. Hall. a. Our obligations to obey 
all God's commands . .are absolute and 1. Butler, j* 
The knowledge of anatomy is i. to him 1793. Hence 
Ind ispene&bi’lity , Indiaprnaableneaa. In- 
dispensably adv. 

tlndispe*rsed, a. rare. 1647. [In-*.] Un- 
dispersed -1686. 

Indispose (indispdt-g), v, 1657. [f. In- 8 
+ Dispose v.J x. To put out of the proper 
disposition for some action or result ; to render 
unfit or incapable; to disqualify. a. To put 
outof health, disorder. (See Indisposed.) 2694. 
8. To affect with mental indisposition, dis- 
incline, render averse or unwilling 2692. 4- 

To cause to be unfavourably disposed ; to set 
at variance. (Now unusual) 1748. 5. To 

render not liable or subject (to something) 
1829. 

x. Not to get one's Sleep, .indisposes one., for the 
Day 1863. 3. Indisposing landlords to let longjeaaes 
of farms Malthus. 4 Polemical conversations., 
certainly do i., for a time, the contending parties to* 
wards each other Chesterf. 5. Inoculation indisposes 
the constitution to infection 1830. 

Indisposed (indisp^u’zd), ppl. a. late ME. , 
[f. In-* + Disposed.] +x. Not put in order, I 
out of order -1691, T9. Unfitted, unqualified 

-1646. fa. Evilly disposed, ill-conditioned 
1464-1597. 4. Out of health, unwell; not very 

welL (Mostly predicative.) Shaks. 5. Not 
disposed or inclined mentally or physically; 
unwilling, uniriendly (now rare) 1646. t8- 

Not disposed of 1669. 

Hence Ind is po’acduess (now rare or 0&r.),lhe 
condition of being indisposed \ indisposition. 

Indisposition (lindisptfzijwi). 1440. [In-*.] 
The fact or condition of being indisposed. +1. 
Want of adaptation; unfitness; incapacity 
-1750. +9. Want of apt arrangement; dis- 

placement or misplacement; disorder -1677. 
f3. Evil disposition 1553. 4. Disordered bodily 
condition; ailment; esp. of a slight character 
1598. 5. Disinclination, unwillingness 1594. 

8. The state of being unfavourably disposed to 
or towards 1647. 7. The condition of not being 

liable or subject {mod.). 

4. A long i. of Health hath much hindred .mefiAti, 
5. A great i. to prayer 1628. 6. An i. 10 the interests 
of Ireland Burk*. 7. The two substances showed an 
i. to combine (mod.). 

Indisputable (ind i'spiwtAb'l, indispiti t&b’l), 
a. 1551. [ad. late 1- indisputabilis\ see In-* 
and Disputable. J i. That cannot be dis- 
puted; unquestionable. fa. Undisputing. 
Richardson. Hence Indisputabi lity^ In- 
disputableness. Indisputably adv. 
flndispu-ted, a . 1643. [ In- *.] Not dis- 
puted -1804, 

Indissociable (indi^-Jiab’l), a. 185s 
[In- *.] Incapable of being dissociated. 
Indissoluble (indiVlufb’l, indiqrliilbT), 
a. 154a. [ad. L, indissolubilis ; see In-* and 
Dissoluble.] Not dissoluble. 1. That can- 
not be dissolved or decomposed ; that cannot 
be destroyed, put an end to, or abolished ; in- 
destructible 1568. ta. That cannot be dis- 
solved in a liquid. (Kepi, by Insoluble.) 
-1704. b. That cannot be melted or liquefied. 

? 60s. 1751. 8* That cannot be dissolved, un- 

done, or broken; firm, stable, lasting. (The 
prevailing sense.) 1549. 

z. Well fenced with an i. wall Holland. a. b. 
Some bodies, i. by heat, can set the furnace and 
crucible at defiance Johnson. ft. An i. tye Shaks., 
chain of circumstances Pkikstlky. Hence Indis- 

solubility <indi*s^1-, indu£'li*bi'Uti\ Indimolubln- 
ncss, the quality of being 1. Indissolubly ado. 
flndissodvable, a. Alio f-ible. 1531. 
In-*.] « Indissoluble (in all senses) -1788. 
Hence tlndisaolvabi'lity, flndissoTvsble- 
ness. tIndisso*lvably adv. 
tlndiMatance. 1694. [ad. med.L. tndistan - 
tia ; cf. In- 9 and Distance.] The duality or 
character of being ' indistant So tlndi*stancy. 
-2659. 

flndl-stant, a. 1644. [ad. late or med.L, 
indistans , - stantem , tr. Gr. d&deraror ; see 
In-* and Distant.] x. Not distant, not 
separated by an interval ; continuous. 9. With- 
out material extension. Cudworth. Hence 
flndi'stantly adv. 

Indistinct (indisti-ijkt), a. late ME. [ad. L. 
indistinct us ; see I N- * and DWTINCT.] 1 . Not 


seen or heard clearly; confused, blurred ; hence, 
faint, dim, obscure. Also transf. Also of the 
act of perception, or a perceiving faculty. 9. 
Not distinct ; not kept separate or apart in 
the mind or perception; not clearly defined 
or marked off 2604. 8- Of judgement or notion: 
Not distinguishing between different things; 
undiscrirainating, indiscriminate. Now rare 
or Oh. 165a 

c. The public haunt. .Hums l Thomson. An L 
recollection Jowktt. a. Throe sacred persons is 
Triruiie, distinguished really, and yet i essentially 
1604. 3. Some us an t. voracity eating almost any Sin 
T. Browns. So IndiatiTictfy adv. 1430. 

f Indisti nctible, a. [f. In- * + distinctible , 
f. L. distinct distinguert 4- -IBLE.] Undis- 
tinguishable. Warton. 

Indistinctlcgl (indisti'ijkjan). Now rare. 
2694. [In-*J 1. The fact of not distinguish- 
ing. 9. The condition or fact of not being 
distinct or different ; undistingnishableness 
1644. ts* Indistinctness, obscurity, dimness 


scandalous 1. between the worthy and the 
worthless 1768. s. In a body there cannot be i of 
parts, but each must possesse his own portion of parts 
J kr. Taylor. 

Indistinctive (indisti 'qktlv), a. 1699. 
[In-*.] 1. Not distinguishing; undiscrimi- 
nating. a. Without distinctive character or 

features 1846. Hence Indinti’nctive-ly adv., 


Indistinctness. 1797. [f. Indistinct a. 
+ -ness.] The quality or condition of being 
indistinct; obscurity, dimness. 

The ambiguity or L of terms Whately. I. of outline 
1880. 

Indistinguishable (indisti -ijgwiJIb’l), a. 
1606. [In-*.] x. Incapable of being discrimi- 
nated or recognized as different from something 
else, or from each other 1658. b. transf Oi 
which the parts are not distinguishable 1606. 
a. That cannot be dearly perceived; not dis- 
cernible; imperceptible 104a. 

1. The true seeds of Cypresse and Rampionsare i. by 
old eyes Sim T. Browns. b. You whorson I. Curre 
Shaks. a. The. .L lapse of time Colcridgk. Hence 
India tingaiah&bi*lity, Indlatlrngniahableness. 
Indlstl'ngmaliably adv. 

Indisti *nguialied, a. Now rare. 1605. 

S In- *.] Not distinguished ; undistinguished. 
•ladisti«nguifl]ling, a. 1898. [In-*.] Un- 
discriminating; as, 9. liberalities . (Webster.) 
Indistributable (indistri-biMtAb’l), a. 1847. 
I In- a .j That cannot be distributed. 

India turbabio (IndistBubAbl), a. 1660. 
[In- *.] Incapable of being disturbed. 
Indisturbance (indistff*jbans). Now rare. 
1659. [In -».1 Absence of disturbance; quiet- 

ness, tranquillity. 

flndi'tch, v . 1597. [f. In- i or * + Ditch 
sb.\ x. trans. To cast mtu or bury In (or as in) 
a ditch -1630. 9. To surround with a ditch; 

to entrench -1610. 

Indite (indart), v. [ME. indite, a. OF. 
enditer L. type * indie tare ; see INDICT v. 1 ] 
ti. trans. - Dictate v. 1. Also absol. -18x5. 
fa. — Dictate v. 9. -1709. 8- To put into 

words, compose (a poem, etc.); to express or 
describe in a literary composition ME. Also 
absol. or intr. 4. trans . To put into written 
words, to pen; to set down in writing. In 
later use, passing into % ME. Catachr. 

for invite. Rom. 6* 11 • iv. 135. 

3. He hadde deuised bln artycles no wysdy, aad 
end lc ted thefm] so well Mobs. My heart ts inditing 
a good matter Ft. xlv. 1. 4 - To audits Tickets for 

the Bear-garden Makvsll. Hence Indi*temenU 
composition in proee or verse. XndrUr, one nho 
Indites, composes, or dictates 1 an author, writer, etc. 
Indium (i'ndtfro). 1864. [L radical of 
ind-icum INDIGO + -i*m, after sodium , etc.; 
in Teferenoe to th« two indigo lines which form 
the characteristic spectrum of the metal.] 
CAem. A soft silver-white metal of extreme 
rarity, occurring in association with si ne a nd 
other metals; discovered by means of spectrum 
analysis in the zinc-blende of Freiberg. Symbol 
In. Also attrib. 

Indivertible (indiv5*Jt/bT), A rBai. [£. 
In- * -f dHnrtible . j I n capable of being diverted 
or tamed aside. 


m (mm), a (pan), an (l»»d). » , (Fr. chrf). » (ev#r). si (I, ty,). t (Fr. e.n it Tie). 1 <Vt). i (Piycfa,). 9 (afart). 



INDIVID ABLE 

+Ii>dlvl-datttle, a. r6oa. [In- 8.] Indivisible 
t^livi-ded. a. 1563. [In- *.] Undivided 


Individual (indivl-di«,&l). MB. [f. med.L. 
individual™, f. individuus indivisible, insepara- 
ble ^(see Individuum) + -al ; cfi F. indivi- 

A. adj, +x. One in substance or essence; in- 
divisible -T678. fa. Inseparable -1667. 3. 

Existing as a separate indivisible entity; nu- 
merically one, single; particular, special 1613. 
+b. Identical, selfsame, very same -1804. 4. 

Distinguished from others by attributes of its 
own 1646. 5. Characteristic of an individual 

1605. 

s. The holy and indimduall Trinltle *623. a To 
have thee by my aide Henceforth an i. soiaoe dear 
Milt. P.L. rv. 486. 3. Every mao in his physical 

nature is one i. single agent Butler. A determination 
in each i. man to go his own way Froude. b. Which 
I do believe to be this i. Book 1701. 4. He is so 

quaint and so !. in his views 1894. 5. As touching the 
Manners of learned men, it is a thing petsonall and 
individuall Bacon. 

B. sb, fi. pi. Inseparable things ; see A. a. 

-1661. a. A single object or thing, or a group 
of things regarded as a unit; a single member 
of a class, group, or number 1605. b. Ijogic 
and Metaph. An object which is determined by 
properties peculiar to itself and cannot be sub- 
divided into others of the same kind ; spec, in 
Logic, An object included in a species, as a 
species is in a genus 1698. c. Zoo/. and Bat. A 
single member of a species ; a single specimen 
of an animal or plant 1839. d. Biol. An 
organism regarded as having a separate exis- 
tence 1776. 3. A single human being, as opp. 
to Society, the Family, etc. 1626. b. A human 
being, a person. (Now chiefly vulgar or dis- 
paraging.) 1743. +4. Short for u person ; 

person, personality, self -1800. 

a. That individuals die, his will ordains Deyden. 
2- b. The i. whom I desired to meet Kane. 
Individualism (indivrdit^aliz’no). 1835. 
[a. Y. individualism e, or f. Individual + 
-ism.] x. Self-centred feeling or conduct as 
a principle; free and independent individual 
action or thought; egoism. a. The social 
theory which advocates the free and indepen- 
dent action of tiie individual. Opp. to Col- 
lectivism and Socialism. 1884. 8* « In- 
dividuality a, 3. 1854. 4. Philos, a. The 

doctrine that reality is constituted of individual 
entities, b. The doctrine that the self is the 
only knowable existence; egoism 1877. 

Individualist 1840. [f. Individual + 
-1ST.] An adherent of individualism. Also 
attrth. or as adj. Hence Indivi dnali'stic a. of 
or pertaining to individualism or individualists. 
Individuality (individi«,8e*llti). 1614. [f. 
as prec. + -ITY.J 1. The state or quality of 
being indivisible or inseparable ; an indivisible 
or inseparable entity 1645. a. The fact or con- 
dition of existing as an individual; separate 
and continuous existence 1658. a- The aggre- 
gate of properties peculiar to an individual; the 
sum of the attributes which distinguish an 
object from others of the same kind; individual 
character, b. Idiosyncrasy. 1614. c. pi. In- 
dividual characteristics 2647. 4. An individual 
personality 1775. 

l Thera ought to be an L in Mariage Milt. 3. 
Tha Puritan T is nowhere ao overpowering as in 
Milton 1874. 4. Here sit poor 1 , with nothing but 

my own solitary i. Johnson. 

Individualize (indivi *dlM,&loiz), v. 1637. 
[fi as prec. 4* -IZE.J x, trams. To render in- 
dividual; to characterize by distinctive marks 
or qualities ; to mark out from other persons 
or thiugs, Also absol. a. To spedfyi particu- 
larise. Also absol, 1656. 


t. The peculiaritiae which i. and distinguish the 
humour of Addison »&>«. Hence 1 ndi viau alisa* - 
tion. 


Individually flndivi‘di»,AU), adv. 2597- 

[-LY *.] tx. tndivislbly ; inseparably, un- 
dividedly -41687. »• la individual identity. 

? Obs, 1004. 8* Personally; in an individual 

capacity 1660. 4. In an individual or distinc- 

tive manner ; aa single persons or things ; each 
by each, one by one S opp. to collectively 164s. 
x. Au attribute., i. proper to the Godhead Hakbwill. 
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a. Pbr. /. the tame, identically the same. J, dijjfet 
different as individuals (though possibly of the s 
species). 4. The sacrifice which they collectively 
made was u repaid to them Jowett. 

Individuate, ppl. a . x6o6. [ad. med.L. 
individuals ; see next.} +1. Undivided, in- 

divisible, inseparable -2731. au Rendered in- 
dividual ; individualized (arch,) x6o 6. 
Individuate (mdivi*di« t sit), v. 1624. ff* 
med.L. individual to render Individual, f. L. 
individuus \ see -ate 8 .] z. trans . To form 

into an individual entity 1646. a. To give an 
individual character to; to distinguish from 
others of the same species; to individualize; to 
single out 2614. t3* To appropriate to an in- 

dividual. Trapp. 

x. There was a seminaHty and contracted Adam in 
the rib, which.. was individuated into Eve Sir T. 
Browns, a. Circumstances i. actions 1641. Hence 
Indivi'duator. one who or that which individuates. 
Individuation (irndividiw^Jon). i6a8. 
fad. med.L individuationem; see prec.] i. 
The action or process of Individuating, sfec. 
in Scholastic Philosophy, The process leading 
to individual existence, as distinct from that of 
the species. 9 . The condition of being an in- 
dividual; individuality, personal identity 1642. 
3. a. Biol. The sura of the processes on which 
the life of the individual depends 2867. I >. The 
unification of parts or forces necessary to con- 
stitute an individual or organic unity. Mivart. 
flndividudty. 1605. [ad. med.L. individui - 
latent, f. L. individuus .] 1. The quality of 
being indivisible -1695. 9. The quality that 

constitutes ad individual -2656. 
tlndivi'duous, a. 164a. (fi L. individuus 
undivided, indivisible + -OUS.J Of undivided 
nature; indivisible. More. 

|| Individuum (iadivrdi*| 0 m). PI. -a, -urns. 
1555. [L, adj. neuL sing, used subst.; see 

In- * and Dividuous.] 2. The indivisible; an 
indivisible entity 1509; tan atom --1706. 9. 

Logic. A member of a species 1555. 3 * An in- 

dividual person or thing 1591. 

a. Phr. /. vagum : something indicated as an in- 
dividual, without specific identification 1 From par- 
ticular propositions nothing can be concluded, because 
the Indirndua vaga are,. barren Pope. 

tlndivl-nity. [In- 8.] Absence of divine 
character. Sir T. Bkowne. 

Indivisible (indivi •zltfl). ME. [ad. late 
L. indivisibilis ; see In- * and Divisible.] 

A. adj. Not divisible; incapable of Deing 
divided, distributed, or fseparated. 

Dominion (that is) supreme power is L, insomuch 
as no man can serve two Masters Hobbes. 

B. sb. That which is indivisible; an infinitely 
small particle or quantity 2644. 

One instant or i. of time Digby. Method iff in- 
divisibles i a method of calculating areas, volumes, 
etc., based on the conception of indivisibles, published 
by Bonaventura in 1645. Hence Xndiv»ibi'lity, 
Indlyi’&ibleness. Indivi*eibly adv. 
Indivision (indivi-jon). 1094. [ad. late L. 
indivisionem.) Absence of division ; undivided 
condition. 

Indo- 1 (i*nd^), comb, t Gr. T» ' 86 t t L. 
Indus , employed in modern compounds, in 
which it qualifies another word, sb. or adj., or 
denotes the combination of Indian with some 
other characteristic (chiefly ethnological); as 
/,- British , -Briton, -English, etc.; L -Chinese, 
belonging to Further India, or the region 
between India and China; etc. 

Indo- K Bef. a vowel ind-. [f. Gr. ’IvMr, 
L, Indus , as root of indie um, INDIGO.] Chan. 
A formative of names of compound bodies re- 
lating to indigo, or belonging to the An dole 
group; see Indogen, etc. 
tlndo-cible, a. 2555. [In- 8 .] Incapable of 
being taught or instructed ; unteachable -1774. 
Hence tlndocibiUty, flndo'clbleness. 
Indocile (indJu-ssil, -cfcrsil), a . 1603. [a. 
F., or ad. L. indocilisA Uawilling or unapt 
to be taught ; not readily submitting to in- 
struction or guidance; intractable. Hence In- 
docility (IncMUti) 2648. 

Indoctrinate (ind*rktriu#it), t>. Also fen* 
1578. [fi L. type +indoctri*are, - inal - : see In-* 
and Doctrine. 1 x. trans. To imbue with 

learning, to teach, b. To instruct in a subject, 
principle, etc, 2656, c. To imbue tenth * doc- 
trine, idea, or opinion 283a, d. To bring im$o 


INDOOR 

a knowledge of something 1842. a. To teaoly 
inculcate (a subject, etc.) (rare) x&oo. 

learned, even the Priests 


NU 

c. Fully indoctrinated 

>fnceM. AaNOLn 


x. They are altogether vales, 
meanly indoctrinated Hbtx.hl 

with a sense of the magnitude of their office M . Arnold. 
Hence Indoctrixi action, instruction ; formal teach- 
ing. vur. tlndo'ctrine v. 145b. 

I ndo-Europe an. 1813. [f, Indo- 1 + 

European.] 

A. adj. Common to India and Europe; 
applied to the great family or class of oognati 
languages (also called Indo-Germanic and 
Aryan, q. v.) spoken over the greater part ci 
Europe and extending into Asia as far as 
northern India, and to the race or its divisions 
using one or other of these languages, b. Per- 
taining or belonging to the Indo-European 
or peoples, as Indo* 
culture , etc, 
Indo-European race | 

an Aryan 1872. 

Indogen (i-ndMgfa). r886. [fi Indo- * + 
-gen 2.] Chem . A name for the group 

the double molecule of which 

(di-indogen) constitutes indigo-blue, Indo* 
genlde, any compound of i. With another 
radical. 

Indo-German, a . ran . 289ft. - next 
Indo-Germanic, a . 1835. (fi Indo- 1 + 
Germanic, ad. Ger. indogermanisch .] — 
Indo-European a.. Aryan a. (The term is 
faulty as not including Celtic.) Hence Imdo» 
Ge*nnanlst, a student of Indo-Germanic philo 

Tdcta (in<L>,in). 1884. [f. Indo-* + -in.] 
Chem, A blue dye-stuff, related to indigo. 
Indole (i-nddal). Also ( improP .) indoL 
, from L. 1 


1869. 


IND( 0 -* + -OLE, 


oleum.") 


Chem . crystallizable substance, also called 

ketole, formed in large shining colourless 
laminae, having a peculiar odour; it is obtained 
artificially by reduction of iudigo-blue; pi. 
alkylated denvatives of indole. 

I. group, tha group including indole, iaatin, indigo, 
and related compounds and derivatives. 

Indolence (rnd/ft£ns). 1603. [a. F., or a<L 
L. indolent i a freedom from pain.] ti. In- 
sensibility to pain; want of feeling -2793. fa. 
Freedom from pain ; a neutral state, in which 
neither pain nor pleasure is felt -1752. 8* Ths 
disposition to avoid trouble; love of ease; lazi- 
ness; sluggishness 172a 
a. I. is like the state of a sleeping Man Stanley, 
3. Some men tail aa preachers through intellectual L 
1878. So tl'ndolency, in all senses. 

Indolent (i-nddlent), a. (sb,) 1663. [ad. 
late L. indolentem , f. in - (In- a ) + do lens 
grieving.] x. Path. Causing no pain, painless; 
esp. in u tumour, ulcer. 9 . Averse to toil or 
exertion ; slothful, lazy, idle 17x0. +8- <**• An 

indolent person -18x0. 

a. A good-natured i. Man Steel*. Hence 1*9 
dolent-ly adv., -ness. 

[I Indoles (i'nddiz). rare. 2673. [L., L indie* 
in, within + *<?/- to grow (efi ADULT, etc.).] 
Innate quality or character. 

Indolme (rnd^bin). 1884, [fi Indole 4 * 
-ine.] Chem. A polymer of indole, formed by 
heating leudndigo with barium hydrate, zino* 
dust, and water, crysUdlisiog in long bright 
yellow needles. 

tIndo*mable, a. ran. 1450. [ad. L. im 
domabilis , fi mb- (In- *) 4 - domare to tame.] 
Un tameable -1798, 

Indomitable (in^’init&bl), e. 1634, [ad, 
late L, indomitabilis, fi in- (IN-*) 4 * domitan 
to tame.] x. Untameable. } Obs. a* That 
cannot be overcome or subdued by labour, 
difficulties, or. opposition ; unyielding. Usually 
approbate. (The prdinary use.) 2830. 

a I. pride Scott, a. I. strength 1830, energy *86$, 
Hence Indomitabl’Uty, Indoixdtableiiesa, the 
quality dT being !• Indomitably mdo. 
Indonesian (inddnrjfla). 1882. [f. Indo- I 
4 • Gr, vqeos islaud 4 - -IAN.} a. adj. Of of 
belonging to the East Indian lilanda, ft ok 
An inhabitant of these islands. 

Indoor, in-door (i*nd 5 *i)*«. (pufai 1711, 

S n earlier witkm-door (Baoon).] x. Pertaln- 
to the interior of a house, etc.; situated nr 
done within doors or under cover, la Witbia 


/ (fr. ptm). Miller). * (Fr. d«ne). f (end).. * («•) (th#re). *(*)(«*»). { {St. tain). 


6 ,«ortb)t 

as 


INDOORS 

the workhouse or poorhouse 2864. a. adv. — 
next. Tennyson. 

1. b, I. and outdoor poor 1864. I. relief Fawcett. 

Indoors, in-doors (i«nd6» # iz), adv. 1799. 
[repr. earlier within doors.] Within or into 
a house, etc. ; under cover. tb, attrib . * In- 
door ad f. Washington. 

Indopnenol (-fTnpl). 189a. [f. In do- 2 + 
Phenol.] Chem. A coal-tar colour used in 
dyeing, produced by the simultaneous oxida- 
tion of a phenol and a paradiamine ; one of its 
commercial forms is naphthol blue . 

Indorsation (ind/is£*Jan). 1540. [f. in- 
dorse , Endorse v chiefly Sr.] Indorsement. 
IndO'rae, etc., variant of Endorse, etc. 

Indorse is the form found in legal and statutory 
nse; it isriso approved in all American Dicta. ; but 
Endorse is now almost universal in Eng. commercial 
use. 

Indow, -ment, obs. ff. Endow, -ment. 
Indoxyl (indp*ksil). 1886. ff. Indo-2 + 
Oxyl .1 Chem. A brownish oil, Isomeric with 
oxindoJe, formed when indoxylic acid is heated 
above its melting-point. Hence Indoxylic a ., 
in /. acid, a white crystalline precipitate, slightly 
soluble in water ; its salts are Indo'xylates. 
flndrape, v . 1629. [f. In- 2 + Drape v.] 
trans. To make into cloth ; to weave -1843. 
Indraught, indraft (i*n , draft). 1570. [f. 
In adv. + DRAUGHT; cf. indrawn, etc.] 1. 
The act of drawing in ; inward attraction 1683. 
9. An inward flow, stream, or current, as of 
water or air ; esp. a current setting towards the 
land or up an estuary, etc. Also transf. and 
fig. *594* ’♦’3. A place where the water flows 

into the land ; an inlet ; inward passage. Also 
fig. -1706. 

a. To avoid the I. of the Bay or Gulf of Mexico 
De Foe. 

Indrawal. 1869. [f. In adv. + Draw v 
after withdraival. ] = prec. 

Tndraw-ing, ppl. a. 1598. [In adv.] That 
draws in or inward. 

Like some old wreck on some i. sea Tennyson. 

Indrawn,///, a. 175c. [lnadv.~\ Drawn 
in. &. as adj.. or bef. sb. (i*n,tlrpn). b. as 
pple.. or after sb. (in,dqPn) 1865. 
flndre-nch, v. Also i en-. 1593. [f. In- 2, 
En- 1 -f Drench v .] trans. To drench or 

drown in something ; to immerse -1609. 

Ulndri (i*ndri). Also indris. 1839. (A 
Malagasy exclam, indry / 4 lo 1 behold 1 ', mis- 
taken by Sonnerat for the name of the animal ; 
the only Malagasy name is babakoto , lit 
4 father-child \] A name given to the Baba- 
COOTE, a lemurine animal of Madagascar 
{Indris or Lichanotus brevicaudatus), living in 
trees, with soft woolly hair, very long hind legs, 
and very short tail. 

Indubious (indifl'bfos), a. 1624. [In- 3 .] 
1. Not admitting of doubt ; indubitable. +a. 
Feeling no doubt; free from doubt 1665. 

1. Am I not free to attend for the ripe and L instinct ? 
Clough. 

Indubitable (indifl-bit&b’l), a. (sb.) 1635. 
[a. F„ or ad. L. indubitabilis ; see In- 3 and 
Dubitable.] That cannot be doubted; per- 
fectly certain or evident. As sb. An Indubitable 
thing ot fact. Watts. Hence Indubitable- 
ness. Indubitably adv. unquestionably, 
flndu'bitate, a. 1475. [ad. L. indubi talus, 
f. in - (In- 3 ) + dubitare to Doubt.] Un- 
doubted -1678. So tlndu*bitated 1641. 
flndu-bitate, v. rare. 1646. [f. In- 2 + L. 
dubitatus doubted.] trans . To render doubt- 
ful or uncertain; to call in question -1660. 

To i. a thing of so constant credit 1660. 

Induce (indi£‘s), v. ME. [&d. L. inducere, 
f. in- (In- *) + ducere to lead.] x. trans. To lead 
(a person) by persuasion or some influence to 
(t into, t unto) some action, condition, belief, 
etc.; to move, influence, prevail upon (any 
one) to do something. e. To bring in, intro- 
duce. Obs . or blended with 3. ME. 3. To 
bring about, bring on, produce, cause, give 
rise to ME. b. spec. To produce (an electric 
current or magnetic state) by induction 1813. 
t4- To lead to (something) as a conclusion or 
inference ; to suggest, imply *1646. 5. To infer ; 
esp. in recent use, to derive as an induction 
1563. t6. To draw (something) on or over *1784. 
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x. If he coulde not by fayre and gentle speche i. 
them vnto his opinion 1551. These considerations 1. 
me to believe (etc.) 1796. a. To L peace Hall, doubt 
into a question Palsy. A thing® written by me to 1. 
children to the latin tongue # With als. 3. Gentle 
walking without inducing fatigue 1780. # 5. From/ 

sufficient number of results a proposition or law is 
induced 1B88. Hence Indu'cer. 

Induced (indi^st ),///. a. 1585. [f. prec. 
+ -ED *.] In the senses of the vb. (see esp. 
Induce v. 3 b). . 

Ituiuced current , an electric current excited bylN- 
duction. /. magnet, a magnet affected by induction. 

Inducement (indiiism£nt). 1594. Lf. as 
prec. + -ment.] ti. The action of inducing 
-1648. 9. That which induces; something 

attractive by which a person is led on or per- 
suaded to action 1594; tan incentive -1691. 
tg. A preamble or introduction to a book or 
subject -1617. b. Law. (See below.) + 4 - A 
leading to some conclusion or inference ; that 
which leads to a conclusion. Sir T. Browne. 

a. Inducements to foreign artisans to come over and 
settle in this country Smiles. 3. b. Matters o/i. (Law): 
introductory averments stating the circumstances, etc., 
leading up to the matter in dispute, but not stating 
such matter. 

Indu a cible, a. rare. 1643. [f. Induce v 
+ -IBLB.] i. Capable of being brought on, 
brought about, or caused 1677. ta. Capable 
of being inferred. Sir T. Browne. 

Induct (indxrkt), v. ME. [f. L. induct- y 
inducere .] x. trans. Reel. To introduce for- 
mally into possession of a benefice or living, 
b. To introduce into office 1548- c. To install 
in a seat, room, etc. 1706. 9. To lead, conduct 

into {lit. and fig.) (rare) x6oo. 3. To intro- 
duce (to); to initiate Unto) 1603. 4. absol. 

To form an induction WHEWELL. 5. Electr. 
* Induce v. 3 b. 1839. 

1. c. Inducting himself into the pulpit Scott. 

Inductance (mdzrkiAns). 1888. [f. prec. 

4- -ANCE.] Electr. Capacity for magnetic in- 
duction ; also, self-induction, or the coefficient 
of self-induction, elltpt. » 1. coil. 

attrib. L coil, a coil of large inductance ; spec, a 
wireless tuning coil. 

Inductile (indzrktil, -tail), a. 1736. [In- 3 .] 
Not ductile; not pliable; unyielding to influ- 
ences. Hence Inducti-lity. 

Induction (indjpkfan). ME. [a. F., or ad. 
L. indue tionem .] + 1 The action of inducing 

by persuasion; inducement -1588. 9. The 

action of initiating in the knowledge of some- 
thing; the process of being initiated; introduc- 
tion, initiation. Now rare . 2526. 8. An in- 

troduction; a preface, preamble (arch.) 1533. 
+b. An initial step in any undertaking. Shaks. 
4. Eccl. The action of formally introducing 
a clergyman into a benefice, together with all 
rights, profits, etc. pertaining to it ME. b. gen. 
Tne formal introduction to an office, position, 
or jxissession ; installation 1460. 5. The action 

of introducing (a person, custom, etc.), rare 
1604. 6. The adducing of a number of sepa- 

rate facts, particulars, etc., esp. for the purpose 
of proving a general statement 1551. 7. Logic. 

1 he process of inferring a general law or princi- 
ple from the observation of particular instances 
(opp. to Deduction, q. v.l 1553; a conclusion 
derived from induction ; formerly used in the 
wider sense of 'inference' 1440. 8. Math . 

The process of proving that a theorem is true, 
because it is true in a certain case, and there- 
fore in the next case, and hence in the next but 
one, and so on 1838. 9. Electr. and Magtiet - 

ism. The action of inducing or bringing about 
an electric or magnetic state in a body by the 
proximity (without contact) of an electrified or 
magnetized body 1812. 

a. I have never yet seen any service, and must have 
my t some time or other Ds Fob. # 3. That which 
hee takes for the second Argument.. is no argument, 
but an L to those that follow Milt. b. These pro* 
mises are faire, the parties sure, And our i. full of 
prosperous hope Shako. 7. You must take up with 
I., and bid adieu to Demonstration Berkeley. The 
contrast between his wide inductions and the ap- 
parently flimsy foundation on which they ore made to 
rest 1868. 9. Phr. Electrodynamic or voltaic 

the production of an electric current {induced current) 
by the influence of another independent current. 
Electromagnetic the production of a state of mag- 
netic polarity in a body near or round which an 
electric or galvanic current passes, or the generation 
of an electric current by the action of a magnet 
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(the Utter called more properly magneto-electric iS 
Electrostatic *., the production of an electrical charms 
upon a body by the influence of a neighbouring body 
charged with statical electricity, as exemplified in 
Volta's electrophorus. Magnetic L, the production 
of magnetic properties in iron or other substances 
when placed in a magnetic field. Mutual u, the re- 
action of two electric circuits upon each other t st(f-i., 
the reaction of different ports of the same circuit upon 
each other. 

Comb . : (sense 9) i.-balance, an electrical appara- 
tus so contrived that the currents induced in the 
secondary wires of two induction-coils balance each 
other; -coil, an apparatus a for producing electric 
currents by induction, consisting of two separate coils 
of wire generally surrounding a soft-iron core, the 
primary coil being connected with an external source 
of electricity, and having an arrangement for causing 
the electric current to vary in intensity, the effect of 
which is to produce a current of different character 
in the secondary coil; (sense 3) -pipe# the pipe 
through which the live steam is introduced into the 
cylinder of a steam-engine; -port, the opening by 
which steam posses from the steam-chest into the 
cylinder ;• valve, the valve which controls the passage 
of steam into the cylinder. Hence Indu'ctional a. 
of. pertaining to, or of the nature of L 

Inductive (mdzrktiv), a. 1607. [ad. L. in- 

ductivus , f. induct inducere ; sec -IVE .1 i. 
Leading on (to some action, etc.); inducing, 
ta. Productive of -1779. 3. Logic. Of the 

nature of, based upon, or using induction 1764. 
4. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or due to elec- 
tric or magnetic induction 1849. 6- Introduc- 

tory 1868. 

x. U n govern’d appetite, .a brutish vice, I. mainly to 
the sin of Eve Milt. P. L. xi. 519. 3. The i. mind 

of a Davy or a Faraday 1843. 4. I. letardation in 

long ocean cables 1870. Hence Indu'ctive-ly adv. 
by 1 reasoning ; by electric induction ; -ness In- 
ductivity, inductive quality 1888. 

InduCtO- (indirktc), comb, form of Induc- 
tion ; as in : 

Indue to'meter, on instrument for ascertaining the 
force of electrical induction 1839. 

Inductor (jndzrktai). 1659. [a. L.; see 

Induct v.] 1 . One who introduces or initiates 
(rare). a. One who inducts a clergyman to a 
benefice 1726. 3. Any part of an electric 

apparatus which acts inductively on another 
1849. 

Inductorium(indx?kto»-ri£m). 1875. [mod. 
L., neut. of late L. inductonus Inductory; 
see -OKIUM.] A name for the induction-coil as 
adapted for the display of the electric spark. 

Indu-ctory, a. 163a. [ad. late L. indue - 
tori us, f. inducere to Induce : see -ory.J In- 
troductory-. 

•fTndu-ctric, a. 1849. [irreg. f. Induction, 
after electric ] Electr . Operating by induction. 
So Indu'ctrical a. 

Indue, etc., var. of Enduf, etc. 

Indulge (indtrlds), v. 1638. [ad. L. in- 
dulges. (Indulgence, Indulgent are earlier.)] 

X. trans. x. To treat (a person) with com- 
plaisance ; to gratify by compliance, or by 
absence of restraint or strictness ; to humour. 
Const, in. 1660. Also fig. b. refi 1 o give 
free course to one's inclination ; to take one's 
pleasure. Const, in. 1659 c. To gratify (a 
person) with something given or granted 1790. 
9. To grant an indulgence to; see Indul- 
gence sb. II. 1669. 3. To gratify (a desire or 
inclination) ; to give oneself up to, yield to. 
Occos. merely : To entertain, cherish. 1656. 4. 
To bestow or grant (something) as a favour, or 
as a matter of free grace ; to concede as an in- 
dulgence, Now rare. 1638. 5. Comm. To 

grant an Indulgence on (a bill). Cf. INDUL- 
GENCE sb. II. 3. 276b. , 
x. b. Pleasing anticipations in which be indulged 
himself Mar. Kuge worth. 3. To i. my own fancy, 

1 began to compile this work Blount. 4. Scares in- 
dulging himself necessary Relaxations 1648. 

LL intr . (with prep.) +1. Indulge to: to 
grant indulgence to, to give way 10, gratify (a 
propensity • I. 3; rarely a person *» 1. 1) 
-1790. 9. Indulge in (ellipt. for indulge oneself 

1 - LV - n 'o give free course to one's in- 
clination to take one’s pleasure freely in 

s. Any little amusement in which he could L 
Dickens. Hence t Inducement, indulgence. 
Indtrlger. Indu'lgi&gly adv. 

Indulgence (ind^ldgdns), sb. ME. [a. F., 
or ad. L. indulgentia, f. indulgentem ; see 
•BNCB.] 


is (man), a (pass), an (loud)- v (c#t). f (Fr. ch*f). 9 (cY*r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can ds vie). 1 (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), f (g*t). 
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L gen . x. The action of indulging (a person), 
or the fact of being indulgent ; favouring for- 
bearance or relaxation of restraint. Sometimes 
dyslogistic: Over-lenient treatment, b. With 
an and pU An instance of this 1591. a. The 
action of indulging (desire, inclination, etc.) ; 
the yielding to some propensity (const, of in , 
t to) ; the action of indulging in some practice, 
luxury, etc. 1638. Also absol. 

f. L eft to her self.. Shoe first his weak i. will accuse 
Milt. P.L. ix. xx86. b. He.. supplied (them] with 
every i. Macaulay, a The i. of private malice 1769. 
1 . in sin 2843. absol. To grow Rich, that be may 
live in figure and i. Law. 

IL spec . (from I. 1 b). z. R. C. CA . A re- 
mission of the punishment which is still due to 
sin after sacramental absolution, this remission 
being valid in the court of conscience and 
before God, and being made by an application 
of the treasure of the Church on the part of a 
lawful superior ME. a. Eng, Hist . Applied 
to the grant or offer to Nonconformists, in the 
reigns of Charles II and Tames II, of certain 
religious liberties as special favours, but not as 
legal rights 1672. 3. Comm . An extension, 

made as a favour, of the time within which 
a bill of exchange or a debt is to be paid 1827, 
1. Among others he had recourse to a sale of In- 
dulgences Robertson. a. Declaration of Indulgence, 
a royal proclamation, e. g. that of Chsuies II in 167s, 
offering certain religious liberties. 

Indulgence, v. 1599. [f- P rec * *b.] +1. 

trans. « Indulge v. I. 4. 9. A*. C. CA. To 

at' ach an indulgence to (a particular act or 
object) ; see next 1866. 

indulgenced (indxrldjjensO, ppl. a. 1841. 
ff. prec. sb. or vb. + -ED.] R. C. CA. Having 
an indulgence attached to it; applied to prayers, 
material objects, etc., the use of which is 
declared to convey an indulgence. 

Indulgency (iiidWcl^ensi). Now rare. 
1547. j ad. L. indulgent in ; see -ENCY.] = In- 
dulgence sb. I. x, 2, II. x. 

Indulgent (indirld.^nt), a. 1509. [ad. L. 
indulgent cm .] 1. That indulges or tends to 
indulge ; disposed to comply with desire or 
humour or to overlook faults or failings ; not 
strict or severe ; not exercising restraint. Often 
dyslogistically. Not exercising due restraint, 
weakly lenient. Also fig. of things, fa. Self- 
indulgent -1705. 

*, Such in thy behalf shall be Th* i. censure of 
posterity Waller. The most i. of landlords 1839. 
fig. I. summer 186a a The feeble old, i. of their use 
Dryden. Hence Indu’leent-ly adv., -ness, 
tlndulge-ntial, a . [L L. indulgent ia + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to indulgences; see Indul- 
gence sb. II. x. Brbvjnt, 
flndu'lgiate, v. rare. 1615. [irreg. f. In- 
dulge V . + -ATE*.] trans . - INDULGE v . -1628. 

Induline (rndiubin). 188a. [f. Ind(o- 2 
+ -ul- dim. +■ -INE.) Chem. A general name 
for a series of compounds related to aniline, 
yielding blue-black, blue* and greyish dyes, 
known in commerce as nigrosine, violamline, 
Elberfeld blue, aniline grey, etc. 

Indult (indirlt). 1535. [a. F. f or ad. L. 
indultum , pa. pple, neuL of indulgere used 
subs t ) 4 *x. A special privilege granted by 
authority -1625. a. R. C. Ch . ‘ A licence or 
permission granted by the Pope . . authorising 
something to be done which the common law 
of the Church does not sanction * (Calk. Diet.) 
1536. 8* Hist. A duty paid to the king of 

Spain or Portugal on imported goods. (Diets.) 
So |1 Indulto [Sp. and Pg.], in all senses 1645. 
tlndument. 1494. [In I, ad. I.. indumen- 
tum garment; in II ■■ Enduement. Endow- 
ment.] 

I . 1. Clothing, investiture; a garment, robe, 
vesture. Also fig. -1684. a. Nat. Hist. A 
covering, as of hair, feathers, eta; an integu- 
ment; an investing membrane. (Also in L. 
form indumentum J -1864. 

II. x. - Enduement -1659. a. — En- 
dowment z6oa. 

|| Induim (indti’nft). 1875, [Zulu.] An 
officer under the king or chief of the Zulus, 
Matabele, and other S. African tribes. 
Induplicate (Inditf’plikA), 0*1830. [In- *.] 
Bot, Folded or rolled in at the edges, without 
overlapping ; said of leaves and petals in veraa- 
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tion or aestivation. So Indnpllca*tlon, folding 
or doubling in ; an example of this, Indupli- 
ca-tive a . -* Induplicate. 

Indurance, obs. f. Endurance. 

Indurate (i-ndiurrt), ppl. a. Now rare. 
ME. [ad. L. induratus, indurare, f. in - (In- 
+ durus hard. Formerly stressed indu'rate.\ 
x. Made hard, hardened 1530. a. Of persons', 
etc. : Morally hardened, rendered callous ; also, 
stubborn, obstinate, 
a. They are as iodurat as Pharaoh 2667, 
Indurate (i*ndiur*it), v . 1538. [f. L. in- 
dural - ppl. stem ; see prec. Formerly stressed 
indurate."] z. trans. To make hard or hardy ; 
to harden, a. To harden (the heart, etc.) ; to 
render callous or unfeeling ; to moke stubborn 
*538- 3* intr. To become or grow hard ; (of 

a custom) to become fixed 1626. 

1. They (slave#! had been indurated to want, ex- 
posure and toil Touhcce. a. More like to i. than 
to mollify Latimer. 3. The prescription will soon 
grow, and begin to i. 1881. Hence I’ndurative 
a. of hardening tendency or quality 159a. 

Induration (indiur^ jbn), ME. [a. F., or 
ad. med.E indurationem ; see prec.] x. The 
action of hardening; the process of being 
hardened or becoming hard ; also, hardened 
condition. Now chiefly in Geol. or Path . 9. 

A hardening of character or feeling ; stubborn- 
ness; callousness 1493 .. 

a. To what a degree of i. and searedness must you 
have brought yourself 1873. 

Indusial (indiu'ziai), a. 1833. [f. Indu- 

sium + -AL.J Geol. Containing, or composed 
of, indusia or larva-cases. 

I. limestone , a form of freshwater limestone In 
Auvergne, so called from the cases of the larvae of 
Phryganea, great heaps of which have been encrusted, 
as they lay, and formed into a rock, Lyelu 

Indusiate (indiu’zi/t), ppl. a. 1830. [ad. 
L. indusiatus ; see Indusium and -ate 2 .) Bot . 
Furnished with an indusium. So Indu*siated. 
Induaiform (indiu*zif£im), a. 1857. [f. 

Indusium + -form.] Bot. Having the shape 
of on indusium. 

|| Indusium (indifi*zi#m). PL -la. 1706. 
[L., app. f. induere to put on; see Endue.] 
1. Anat . The amnion of the foetus. 9. Bot. 
a. The membranous scale covering the sorus 
of a fern 1807. b. A collection of hairs united 
into a sort of cup, and enclosing the stigma in 
the Goodeniacex . Lindley. 3. Entom , The 
case of a larva 2832. 

Industrial (industrial). [Occurs 1590; 
then app. not till late in x8th a Orig. f. L. 
industria + -AL In 19th c., ad. mod.F. 
industries ] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
industry or productive labour; resulting from 
industry. Of persons: Engaged in or connected 
with an industry or industries, b. Of a quality 
suitable only for industrial use X904. 

Industrial school ; a school for teaching one or more 
branches of industry | spec, a school established for 
the compulsory attendance of neglected children, 
where they are instructed in some industry or trade. 

B. so. x. One engaged in industrial pursuits 
1865. a. pi. Shares in a joint-stock industrial 
enterprise 1894. 

Hence Indu'stxialize v., Industrially adv. 
Industrialism. 1831. [f. prec. + -ism.] 
A system of things arising from or involving 
the existence of great industries ; the organiza- 
tion of industrial occupations. So Industri- 
alist, a worker or manufacturer 1864. 
Industrious (industries), a . 1593. [ad. 
post-cl. E industriosus (see -OUS), or F. indus- 
trieux."] Characterized by industry. +x. Skil- 
ful, able, clever, ingenious -1687. a. Charac- 
terized by application; painstaking, zealous, 
attentive, careful 1553. ts- Intentional, design- 
ed, purposed, voluntary -18x7. 4. Character- 

ized by or showing assiduous and steady work. 
(The prevailing sense.) 1502. 

a. I. to seeke out the trueth of these thinges Spenser. 

I. after wisdom Milt., of the common good Dryden, 

4. Solomon seeing the young man that he was i. 
x Kings xL *8. I. habits Golds*, toil Cow pro. 
Hence Industriously adv. % -ness. 

Industry (rndxfctri). 1477. [a. F. Industrie, 
or ad. L. industria diligence.] tx. Intelligent 
or clever working; skill, ingenuity, dexterity 
-1613. ta. A device, contrivance ; a crafty 
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expedient -x6sx. 3. Diligence or assiduity In 
any task or effort; dose and steady application 
to the business in band 1531. 4. Systematic 

work or labour ; habitual employment, now esp 
in the productive arts or manufactures i6xx. 
5. A particular branch of productive labour ; 
a trade or manufacture 1566. 

3. By Industrie and diligence any perfection may 
be otuined 1576. 4. The Leaden of L. .are virtually 
the Captains of the World Carlyle. House ef a 
workhouse. School of an industrial school. 5, 
The rights and properties of our national industries 
Disraeli. 

Phr. t Of industry , on purpose (after L. de or ex 
industria ) 16x3. 

Indutive (indifl'tiv), a. 1866. [f. L. indut 
induere to put on + -1VE.] Bot . Of seeds : 

Having the usual integument or covering. 
j|InduvisD (indiu*vi,i), sb.pl. 1835. [L. in- 
duvix clothing, f. induere to put on.J Bot. 
Leaves which not being articulated with the 
stem cannot fall off but decay upon it. Lindley. 
Hence Indu*viate a. clothed with i. 

Indwell (i:n,dwe*l), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
indwelt ME. (f. In-* + Dwell.] x. ttans. 
To dwell in, inhabit, occupy as a dwelling. 
Also fig. 2. intr. To dwell, abide, have one s 
abode (in). Also fig. 

1. fig. The Holy Ghost became a Dove, not as a 
symbol, but as a constantly indwelt form Milmam. 
Hence Indweller, in-dweller (i‘n,dwe*l»J). one 
who dwells in a place; an inhabitant; a sojourner. 

Indwelling (rndwediq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
In adv. + Dwelling vbl. sb.\ cf. prec.] The 
action 01 dwelling in a place. Usu .fig. The 
abiding of God or the Divine Spirit in the heart 
or soul. 

By the L of God all objects ore infused, and con- 
tained within Traherne. 

flndy, Indie. 1509. [ad. L. India ; cf. 
Italy, etc.) — India -164 7. 

-ine, suffix t, forming adjs., repr. L. -inus, 
-Ina, -inum, with the sense * of ’ or 1 pertaining 
to *, 4 of the nature of *. Examples are L, 
adulterinus adulterine, divinus divine, femini- 
nus feminine, etc.; also, A Ipinus Alpine, eta 
The termination is now greatly used in Hat. 
Hist., in forming adjs. on the names of genera, 
as acarine , accipitrinc, eta In these Nat 
Hist. adjs. the pronunciation is (-sin), usually 
unstressed ; but in other words it is very vari- 
ous; cf. divine (-ai*n), marine (-f n), feminine 
(-in), leonine (-ain). Also riverine. 

-ine, suffix 2 forming adjs., repr. L. -In us, 
a. Gr. •iron, as adamantinus adamantine, 
pristinus pristine, eta The etym. and histori- 
cal pronunciation is (-in), e.g. (pri*stin), (sed&- 
ma’ntin) ; but cf. crystalline (-ain), etc. 

-ine, suffix 8 , repr. F. -ine, L. -ina y Gr. -ivrj, 
forming tern, titles, as in Gr. jfpceiytj, L. heroina , 
F, A trains heroina See also landgravine , 
margravine. 

-ine, suffix A forming sbs., repr. F. -ine 
( in), L. -ina (- inus ), in origin identical with 
-ine K The adjs. in -inus, -ina were also used 
subst., as in concubinus, - ina concubine, Anto- 
ninus Antonine, eta 'Hie Eng, form of thoso 
in -ina is -ine, occas. -in ; those in -inus give F. 
and Eng. -in, but in Eng. often -ine. 

In Romanic, and hence in Eng. In the P. 
form -ins (-Pn), this suffix is greatly used in 
forming names of derived substances, simllatlve 
appellations, diminutives, etc.; e.g. dentine, t 
grenadine, etc 

-ine, suffix CAem. f in origin an offshoot 
of -ine *, as occurring in the names of some 
derived substances; see Gelatin, -ine. At 
first the ending -ine was by some reduced to 
-in; but recenUy, in systematic nomenclature, 
-ine is now used (x) in forming names of alka- 
loids and basic substances, as aconitine, etc., 
which are thus distinguished from names of 
neutral substances, protelds, etc., In -in (see 
-m 1 ); and (a) in Hofmann's systematic names 
of hydrocarbons of the form C n Hm-* t as ethine 
or acetylene, C*H a » etc. In the names of the 
elements, etc., •ine is retained. In pop and 
commercial use, -ine is still current in some 
cases where systematic nomenclature requires 
-in ; see -IN x . 

-ine, as used to form the names of minerals, 
has in later use been changed, in the names of 


5 (Ger. Klin). $ (Fr. pou). fl (Ger. Muller), ii (Fr. dune), £ (curl), e (€•) (there), i (B) (r#tn)- f (Fr. fax re), i (fir, fern, earth). 
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species, to •die; thus chcdcosine, erytkrin e ere 
in Dana chaleocite , erythrite. 

Inearth (inau)>) f v. 1801. (In- l.] To 
inter. Chiefly poet. 

Inebriant (inf’briffnt). i8rg. [ad. L. in- 
ebrtantem; see Inebriate r.J a. adj. In- 
toxicating. b. si. An intoxicant. 

Inebriate (inf-bri/t), ppl. a. and sb. 1497. 
[ad. L. inebriatus ; see next.] i. ppl. a. In- 
ebriated; intoxicated ( lit. and Jig.)-, a. sb. An 
intoxicated person; now only, a habitual drunk- 
ard 1794. 

1. Thus spake Peter as a man i. and made drounken 
with the swetenesKe of this vision Udall. a. An 
Asylum for Inebriates 1864. 

Inebriate (in* * brief t), v. *497. [f. ppl. 

stem of L. inebriare, f. ##*- (In- *) + tbriare to 
intoxicate, f. tbrius drunk.] 1. tram. To make 
drunk; to intoxicate. Also absol. 1555. a. 
transf. and fig. su To excite or stupefy, as with 
liquor 1497. fb. To refresh as with drink ; to 
drench -1649. -fa. intr. To become intoxicated. 
Bacon. 

1. The cups That cheer but not I. Cowpkr. a. a. 
A sophjsjucal rhetorician, inebriated with the exuber- 
ance of his own verbosity Disraeli. 

Inebriation (infbri^-Jan). 1526. [ad. L. 

incbriationem (Augustine); see prec-J The 
action of inebriating, or condition of being in- 
ebriated ; intoxication 1646. b. fig. Intoxica- 
tion of the mtnd or feelings; excitement or 
emotion such as to cause loss of mental or 
moral balance. 

b. They did not preserve him from the L of prosperity 
x8a8. 

flne*briative, a. 1615. [f. Inebriate v. 

+ -IVE.] Intoxicating ; of or pertaining to in- 
ebriation -1628. 

Inebriety (in#broi*Ati). 1775. [f. In- 2 + 
Ebriety.] The state or habit of being in- 
ebriated; drunkenness; esp. habitual drunken- 
ness, regarded as a disease. Also fig. 
Inebrious (inrbrios), a. rare . 1450. [f. L. 
type +in*briosus , after L. ebriosus (see Ebri- 
ousl.] ti. Inebriating, intoxicating -1704. 

0, Drunken ; addicted to drunkenness 1837. 
Inedible (ine dib’l), a. 1822. [In- ».] Not 

edible ; unfit to be eaten. Hence InedibiTity. 
Inedited (ine-dited), a. 1760. [In- 3.] 
Not edited ; unpublished ; not described in any 
published work. 

Her letters, still extant although L 1855. 

Ineffable (ine-fabT), a. ( sb .) 1450. [a. F., 
ad. L. ineffabitis unutterable, f. in- (In- *) + 
efidbilis.'] x. That cannot be expressed In 
words; unspeakable, unutterable, inexpressi- 
ble. a. That must not be uttered 1597. t3* 

Math. Irrational, surd -1729, 4. sb. pi. 

(colloq.) Trousers 1823. 

l Thankee bo vnto God for his L gyfte Timdalk 
s Cor. ix. 15. a. To thee, the i. Name Browning. 
Hence IneflabPlity, Ine'ffablenees, Ine'ffably 
adv. in an L manner, or to an L extent or degree. 

Ineffaceable (in££i*s&bT) v o. 1804. [In- 8 .] 
That cannot be effaced or obliterated; in- 
delible {lit. and fig.). Hence Inefffcceabi'llty, 

1 . quality. Inetftrceably adv. 

Ineffectible (inefektfbT), a. rare. Also 

-able. 1649. [In- 1 .] fi. Ineffectual, ineffec- 
tive. Bp. Hall, ta. Not to be effected by 
ordinary means ; supernatural. Bp, Hall. 8* 
Impracticable 1806. 

Ineffectlve(inefe’ktiy),a. {sb.) 1651. [In- 8 .] 
1. Insufficient to produce any, or the intended, 
effect ; hence, ineffectual ; inoperative, a. Of 
a person : Inefficient 1653. 3. sb. A person 

unfit for work or service 1856. 

x. I. remedies 1651. I. architecture 1858. An i. 
appeal 1898. a. I. age Southey. Hence Ineffe’C- 
tfve-ly adv., -ness. 

Ineffectual (m6fe*kti*3fcl) f a. ME. [In- 8 .] 
Not effectual; without any, or the intended, 
effect; unavailing, b. Of things: Not produc- 
ing the usual effect ; weak or tame in effect 
X784. c. Of a person : That is a failure 1865. 

All his efforts were i. 1704. b. A white face, — shiver- 
ing, L lips Mss. Bbowving. C. Pope Stephen III, . . a 
weak and L man 1897. Hence Ineffectuality, 
Ineffeetualnese. Ineffectually adv. 
Ineffervescence (inefaive*s£ns). rare. 
X794* [In-*.] The fact of not effervescing; 

absence of effervescence, So Inefferve'scent 


a. (rare), having the quality ot not effervescing. 
Inefferveacibi'lity, incapability of effervescing. 
Inefficacious (mefik/i-Jos), a. 1658. [In** 3 .] 
Of a remedy, treatment, etc, : Not efficacious ; 
without efficacy. • 

The precaution . . is quite i. Pickens. Hence In* 
effica’cious-ly adv., -ness 2646. 

Ineffica city. 1721. [ad. F. -*//.] ■■ next. 
Inefficacy une-fik&si). 161a. [ad. late JU 
inejficacia , f . inefficax, - cac-.J Want of efficacy ; 
incapacity to produce the desired effect 
The i. 61 advice is usually the fault of the counsellor 

inefficiency (inAfirferisi). 1749. [f. as next 
+ -bncy.] Want of efficiency; inability to 
effect something; ineffectiveness, inefficient 
character. 

The scandalous L of the Government Leckt. 

Inefficient (inefi -lent), a. (sb.) 1750. [In- 8 .] 
1. Not efficient ; failing to produce, or incapa- 
ble of producing, the desired effect ; ineffective. 
Of a person: Not effecting something; not 
having the ability or industry required for what 
one has to do ; not fully capable. a. sb. An 
inefficient person 1898. 

x. Ploughs of an i. structure 2804. He.. rarely 
promoted an L person Keiohtlky. a. ' Inefficients ' 
by birth 2898. Hence Inefficiently aav . 

Inelaborate (in/ 1 ® 1650. [In- 8 .] 
Not elaborate; not having much labour ex- 
pended on it ; simple or slight in workmanship. 
Hence Inela'borately adv. 

Inelaborated (in/l®*b 5 rr'ted), a. 1623. 
[In- 8 .] Not laboriously worked out; not 
thoroughly formed by natural or chemical pro- 
cess. 

Inelastic (in/lae-stik), a. 1748. [In- 8 .] 

Not elastic ; void of elasticity or springiness. 

/. fluids, a name for liquids, as being void of 
'elasticity * in the older seme (see Elastic A. aj. So 
I nelastl'clty, absence of elasticity* rigidity. 
Inelegant (ine‘l/g&nt), a. 1509. [a. F. 

iniligant, ad. L. inelegantem; see In- 8 and 
Elegant.] x. Wanting in grace of form or 
manner; unrefined; clumsy, coarse, unpolish- 
ed. Used esp. of language and literary style, 
a. Wanting in aesthetic refinement or delicacy 
16 67. 3. (nonce-use from late L.) Not in har- 

mony with the main body of the Law. Austin. 

x. When the forms.. are i. y that is, when they are 
composed of unvaried lines Hogarth. His imitation 
of Horace on Lucilius is not i. Johnson. a. Order, 
so contriv'd as not to mix Tastes, not well joynd. i. 
Milt. P. L. v. 335. Hence Inelegance, Ine-le- 
gancy. Inelegantly adv. 

Ineligible (ine'lid^Ib'l), a. 1770. pN- 8 .] 
1. Incapable of being elected ; disqualified for 
election to an office or position. b. Hence, 
Unfit to be chosen 1828. fa. Of actions: 
Such as one would not choose to do; inexpedi- 
ent; undesirable -1797. 8* absol. with pi. as 

sb. One not eligible as a suitor or husband 1896. 

s. b. As a son-in-law he was quite i. Trollop*. 
Hence Ine>llglbi'lity, Ine-llgibleness, the quality 
or fact of being L In eligibly adv. in an L manner. 

Ineloqucnt (ineddkw&it), a. 1530. [In- 8 .] 
Not eloquent ; void of eloquence. 

The L Brindley, behold he has chained seas together 
Carlyle. Hence IneToquence. IneToquently 
adv. 

Ineluctable (inJlfktflbT), a. 1623. tad. 
L. ineluctability f. in- (In- 8 ) 4- eluctan to 
struggle out.] From which one cannot escape 
by struggling; inescapable. 

Struggling in the grip of some force outside them- 
selves, inexorable, l Mrs. H. Ward. Hence In- 
el a* c tab ly adv. 

Includible (in/li£*dlb’l), a. Also -able. 
166a. [In- 8 .] That cannot be eluded or 
escaped. Hence Inehrdibly adv. 
Inembryonate (ine-mbri,dhft), a. 1846. 
[In- 8 .] Biol, Not embryonate; having no 
embryo. 

+Ine*narrable, a. 1450. [a. F. intnarrable , 
ad. L. inenarrabilis , f. in- (In- 8 ) + enarrare 
to narrate.] That cannot be narrated, told, or 
described; unspeakable -1718, 

Earth's L continent Chapman. 

Inept (ine’pt), a. 1561. [ad. L. ineftus • 
see In- 8 and Apt.] x. Not adapted or adap- 
table; without aptitude; unsuitable, unfit 
(arch.) 1603. b. Inappropriate 1675. 0 , 

Absurd ; silly, foolish 1604. 8* Cato, void, of 

no effect 1561. 


s. The differences between apt and inept Coun* 
seiiours Hobbies, b. I. words, which do not affect ilia 
..absolute gift 1863. a. She look'd on you as an L 
Animal 17x0. So Ine*pt-ly ado. 1593. Ine'ptness, 

Ineptitude (ine -pt.it iwd). 1615. [ad. L. in- 
ept it u do. f. inept us ; see -TUDK .1 x. Want of 
aptitude ; inaptness, unfitness ; Incapacity, a* 
Want of menial capacity ; silliness ; a silly act 
or remark 1656. , 

L That I. for Society, which is frequently the Fault 
of us Scholars Stxjilk. a. The i. of statesmen 1885, 
Inequable (in/k-, -e-kwkb’l), a. rate. 
17*7. [ad. L inmquabilis \ see In- 8 and 
Equable.] Uneven ; not uniform. So tin- 
equability (rare) 1581. 

Inequal (mPkwal), a . ME. [ad. L. in- 
sequalis ; see In- 8 and Equal.] - Unequal, 
b. Of a surface : Uneven 1601. Hence In? 
e'qual*ly adv., -ness. 

Inequality (in/kw$-lTti). 1484. [a. OF, 

inequality, ad. med.L. msequalitas , f. in r qua lie 
Inequal.] The condition of being unequal; 
want of equality, , x- Want of equality between 
persons or things; disparity; as in physical 
qualities; in dignity* rank, or circumstances, 
etc. b. A condition of superiority or inferiority 
in relation to something, esp. the being unequal 
to a task, insufficiency 1553. a, ta. Of per- 
sons: Unequal treatment of others ; partiality, 
b. Of things: Want of due proportion, uneven 
distribution. X538. 8. Want of uniformity : ft, 

in surface or outline 1607; b. in motion, action, 
or condition; in duration or recurrence; in 
rate or proportion; in manner, quality, degree, 
etc. 1626. 4. Astron. A deviation from uni- 

formity in the motion of a heavenly body 1690. 
5. Alath. a. The relation between quantities 
that are unequal in value or magnitude. Sign 
of i., either > (* is greater than') or < (*is 
less than '). b. An expression of this relation ; 
dist. from equation. 1875. 

z. Inequalities in the wages of labour and profits of 
stock Adam Smith. T he l. between the rich and the 
poor x8oa. b. Con*cious of the 1 . of a Female Pen 
to so Masculine an Attempt Mrs. Centlivre. a. 
Inequalities in the pressure of the income-tax 1858, 
3. a. Fine inequalities of hill and dale 1801. b. The i. 
of the Pulse Salmon, of our climate Hamway. In 
Wordsworth there are no inequalities Colkbidgb. 

Inequation (in/kwii-Jon). 1855. [f. L. in- 
sequatus, after Equation.] A formula ex- 
pressing inequality ; — Inequality 5 b. 
Ine-qui-, combining element, in sense 'un- 
equal ’, 4 unequally ', not of L. formation, but 
f. In- 8 + Equi- : e.g. 

in6>quia*xed. ine>quia*xial a. having unequal 
axes ; inequidrstant a. not equidistant ; ine qul* 
lo*bate, ine*quilobed a. having unequal lobes. 

Inequilateral (inrtcwil®'t£i&l), a. 166a. 
[In- 8 ,J Having unequal sides. 

1 . shetl\ one In which a transverse line drawn 
through the apex of the umbo divides the valve into 
two unequal and u asymmetrical parts. 

In equilibrio: see Equilibrium. 
Inequitable (ine*kwitab’l), a. 1667. [f. 
In-* + Equitable.] Not equitable; unfair, 
unjust. Hence Ine*quitably adv. 
flne-quitate, V. [f. L. inequitat inequi - 
tare to ride on or over.] trans. To ride over 
or through ; hence, to pervade, permeate. H, 
More. 

Inequity (ine'kwlti). 1556. [In- 8.] Want 
of equity or justice; the fact or quality of being 
unfair; unfairness, partiality. b. with pi. Ax» 
unfair or unjust matter or action 18^7. 

Many of her statesmen confess its i. and inexpediency 
Bancroft. 

Inequi valve (inrkwivalv), a. 1776. [f. 

Inequi- + Valve.J Conch. Having valves of 
unequal sise. So Ine'qulv&lved, Xnejqulva'l- 
vular a. 


Ineradicable (in/i-«‘dikftb 1 ), a. x8x8. 
[In-*.] Incapable of being eradicated or 
rooted out. Also fig. 

This I. taint of sin Byron. Hence Inera*dicably 


Ineraaable (in/r^’sAb’l), a. Also 4ble. 
1811. [In- 8 .] That cannot be erased. Hence 
Iner&’sably, *4bly adv, 

flnerge«tlc f 4-al, a. tGgt. [f. Ilf- 8 + (En)- 
ERGETIC(AL.] Without energy ; inactive, slug- 
gish -185a. 
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Jfaenn .(inSum), a. 1760. [ad. L. inermis, 
t in - (In- 8 ) + arma.] Bat. Destitute of 
prickles or thorns; unarmed. So Inermoua 

m. (Diets.) 

Inerrable (ine*rab*l), a. 1613. [ad. post- 

d.L. intrrabilis, f. in- (In- 8 ) + e rrare.] In- 
capable of erring; infallible. 

Catholic Christianity rested on an i. Church as the 
teacher of truth 1879. Hence Inerrabl'lity, In- 
•Trableness, infallibility. Xne*rrably adv. 

Inerrant line'rfint), a. 165a. [f. L. in- 
errantem, f. in- (In- 8 ) + err are. ~] fi. Astron . 
Of a star : Fixed ; not planetary. GauLE. 9. 
That does not err; unerring 1837. So In- 
••rrancy, the quality of being!. 

Inerratic (ineraetik), a . 1655. [In- *.] 
Not erratic or wandering; fixed (as a star); 
following a fixed course, 
tlne-rring, a. [In- 3 .] - Unerring. 

Howell. So flne’rringly adv. unerringly. 

Inert finaut), a . 1647. [ad. L. iturlctn un- 
skilled, inactive, f. in- (In- 8 ) + orient Art,] 
1. Having no inherent power of action, motion, 
or resistance; having the property of INERTIA, 
b. Without active chemical, physiological, or 
other properties ; neutral 1800. 9. Of persons, 

animals, and (transf.) moving things; Inactive, 
sluggish, not inclined for or capable of action. 
Also of mental faculties. 1774. 

1. Matter is said to be passive and i. Bf.rkklky. 
fit' The i. mass of arcumulated prejudices Hazlitt. 
b. Carbon . . Is totally i. at ordinary heats H. Spence*. 
/■ gas (Chem.), a gaseous element such as helium, 
argon, neon, krypton, and xenon which are chemically 
inactive j also ellipt. as sb. a. Timid as a M mister and 
i. as a statesman Bright. An i. little town Dickens. 
Hence InC’rtion, i. condition; inactivity; sloth. 
Ine rt-ly adv.. -ness. 

Inertia (inaujM). 1 7 13. [L., f. triers, iner- 
tem. The L. term was introduced into physics 
by Kepler.] 1. Physics. That property of 
matter by virtue of which it continues in its 
existing state, whether of rest or of uniform 
motion in a straight line, unless that state is 
altered by external force. Also called vis in- 
ertix. Also fig. 2. transf. inactivity ; disin- 
clination to act; inertness, apathy 182a. 

Ine’rtial a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 1 . 

Inerudite (ine* rttdait), a. 1801. [ad. L. in- 
eruditus ; see In- 8 and Erudite.] Not eru- 
dwe; unlearned, uninstructed. So -flnerudi*- 
tlon, want of erudition 1685. 

Inescapable (ineftk/ip&b’l). a. 1799. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be escaped or avoided ; inevitable. 
+Ine*scate, v. 160a. [f. L. inescat -, inescare , 
to allure with bait, f. in- (In- 2 ) + esca food, 
bait. J trans . To allure with or as with a bait ; 
to entice. 

They i. and circumvent poore silly Soules 1603. So 
flnesca'tion, alluring; an allurement. 

Inesculent, a. 1831. [In-®.] Inedible. 

Inescutcheon (ineskn-tfan). 1610, [f. In 
adv. + Escutcheon.] I hr. An escutcheon of 
pretence, or other small escutcheon, charged 
on a larger escutcheon. 

In esse : tee Esse i. 

Inessential (in&e'nj&l), a . (sb.) 1677. 

[ In- 8 . ) x. Devoid of essence ; unsubstantial, 
immaterial, a. Not of the essence of a thing ; 
not necessary to the constitution or existence 
of any thing 1836, 3. sb. That whicn is in- 

essential 1778. 

I. Hit i. figure cast no shade Upon the golden 
floor Shelley. Hence Incsse-ntiality, L quality. 

Inestimable ^ne’stimfi.b'1), a. ME. [a. F., 

ad. L. inxstimabilis; see In- 8 and Estimable,] 
x. Incapable of being estimated; too great, 
profound, or Intense to be computed. b. 
Priceless ; invaluable 1579. ta. quasiWt/. In- 
estimably -i<8x. 

x. The wealth consumed was i. Dr For b. This 
Charter, the i. monument of English freedom Hurke. 
tlnermtlraabi'Hty, -ableness. Inestimably adv. 

Ineunt 1836. Tad. L. ineunlem 

entering, beginning, f. intre .] A. adj. Enter- 
ing. B. sb. A point of a curve. Also i. -point. 
1859. 

Ineva-slble, a. 1846. TIN-#.] Not evaai- 
ble ; that cannot be evaded. 

Inevideaoe (ine’vidfas). Now rare. 1634. 
[In- 1 .]. Lack of evidence; obscurity (rare) 
1671 ; +uncertainty -1677. 


Inevldent (incident), a. Now rare. 1614. 
[ad. late L>. inevidentem (Boeth.) ; see In- 8 
and Evident.] Not evident; not clear or 
obvious; obscure. 

Inevitable (ine*vitab*l), a. ME. [ad. 

L. inevitabilis ; see In- 8 and Evitable.] 
That cannot be avoided ; not admitting of escape 
or evasion; that cannot fail to occur, etc. 

All, .Await alike th’ L hour Gray. The i. (absol.), 
whut cannot be avoided or escaped; There is no 
good in arguing with the i. Lowell. Hence In- 
e*vit&bi'lity, Ine'vitableness. Inevitably adv. 

Inexact (inegzse-kt), a . 1838. [In- a.] 

Not exact ; not strictly correct or precise. b. 
Of a person: Characterized by inexactness 
1849. Hence Inexa'ct-ly adv., -ness. 

Inexactitude (ineg2aektiti#d]. 1786. [In- 3.] 
The quality or character of being inexact; 
want of exactitude, accuracy, or precision ; in- 
exactness. Also, an instance of this. 

The author's i. of thought and expression 1869. 

Inexcitable (ineksai‘tab’1), a . rare. 16 16. 
[In sense 1 (stressed inexcitable), ad. L. in- 
excitabilis ; in 2, f. In- 8 + Excitable.] ti. 
From which one cannot be roused -1651. 9. 

Not excitable; not liable to excitement 1828. 

1. In this i. sleep® Chapman. Hence Inexci* 
tabi'llty (rare), the quality of being i. 

Inexcommu*nicable, a. rare. 1610. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be excommunicated. 

A multitude is i. 1617. 

Inexcusable (inekskuJ’z&b’l), a. late ME. 
[ad. L. inexcusabilis\ see In- 8 and Excusa- 
ble.] Not excusable; incapable of being 
justified. 

Thcrfore arte thou i. o man Ti noale Rom. iL 1. 
An i. affront Lytton. Hence Inexcu'sabl’llty, 
Inexcu*8ablcness. Inexcusably adv. 
i Ine*xecrable, a. ?An intensive of Exe- 
crable, or a misprint. 

O be thou damn’d, L dogge Merck. l r . tv. L x*8. 

Inexecutable (inekse*ki«tdb’l), a. 1833. 
[In- 8 .] That cannot be executed. 

The arbitrary. .provisions of this edict made it i. 

M. Arnold. 

Inexecution (ineks/kiw-jDn). i68r. [In- 8.] 
I-Ack or neglect of execution ; non-perlorm- 
ance. 

11 is i. of orders baffled that effort Jefferson. 

Inexertion (inegzajjan). 1794. [In- 8.] 
Want of exertion ; failure to exert (oneself) or 
exercise (a faculty) ; inactivity. 

Inexha *lable, a. [In- 3 .] Not exhalable ; 
that cannot be evaporated. Sir T. Browne. 
flnexhau*st, a. i6i2„ [ad. L. inexhaustus ; 
see In- 3 and Exhaust ppl. aJ] «= next -1665. 

Inexhausted (inegr^ sted), a. 1626. [In- 3 .] 
Unexhausted. 

I. Sources of Perfection Addison. Hence Inex- 
hau’stedly adv. without exhaustion. 

Inexhaustible (inegzp stib’l), a. Also 
-able. 1601. [In- ■.] Not exhaustible. 1. In- 
capable of being consumed or spent ; exhaust- 
less 1631. 9. Incapable of being emptied of 

contents 1601. 3. Incapable of being worn out 

in strength or vigour 1762. 

1. Our mexhaustable strata of coal Pennant. a. 
An i. purse 1646. 3. Almost i. by toil 1848. Hence 

InexnanmtiM’lity, Inexhau*stibleneB8. In- 
exhaustibly adv. 

Inexhaustlve (inegzgstiv), a. 1798. 
[In- 8 .] Not exhaustive ; exhaustless. Hence 
Inexhau'stively adv . 

Inexhau*stles8, a. 1739. [Confusion of 
inexhaustible and exhaust less. ] Exhaustless, 

Inexist (hnegzlst), v . 1678. [f. Tn adv. + 
Exist v.] intr. To exist or have its being in 
something else. 

The roundness inexbts in the clay, and the thought 
of it inexiies in my understanding Tucker. 

Inexistence 1 (inegzrstSns). 1635. [In-*.] 
The fact or condition of existing In something ; 
inherence. 

Inexistence *. Now rare. 1693. [In- *.] 
The fact or condition of not existing; non- 
existence. 

flnexi'&tency *. 1674. [In- *.] « Inex- 
istence 1 ; also (with //.) something Insistent 
or inherent -I774- 

flnexistency *. 1659. [In-*]. - Inexis- 
tence *, 


Inexistent (i negri'stint), <zT Also +-ont. 
T 553- [ ad - late L. inexistentem (Boeth.), f. in- 
(In- 2 ) 4* ex(s)istentem .] Existing or having its 
being in something else ; inherent. 

Inexi-stent, a * ? Obs. 1646. [In- ».] Not 
existing ; not having existence. 

Inexorable (ine’ksoraVl), a . 1553. [ad. 
I- inexoi ubitis ; see In- 8 and Exorable.] 
Incapable of being persuaded by entreaty; not 
to be moved from one’s purpose or determina- 
tion ; relentless, rigidly severe. 

More i. farre, Then emptie Tygers, or the roaring 
SeaSHAKS. Lawes. .are things deafe and i. Hoi iand. 
How entirely i. is the nature of facts 1858. Hence 
Ine xorability, Ine’xorableneaa, the qualay of 
being i. Inexorably adv. relmtlehsly. 

Inexpansible (inckspx nsab’l), a. 1878. 
[In- 8 . I Not expansible; incapable of being 
expanded. 

Inexpectable (ineksiTe'kt&bT), a . [In- 3 ] 
Not to be expected. Bp. Hall. 

Inexpe*ctant, a. 1853. [In- 3 .] Devoid of 
expectation. So Inexpe*ctancy, absence of 
expectancy 2643. Inexpecta tion, absence of 
expectation 1627. 

flnexpe'Cted, a. 1586. [In- 3 .] Not ex- 

pected; unlooked-for -1651. Hence flnex- 
pe*cted-ly adv., t*nesa. 

Inexpedience (ineksprdifins). Now rare. 
1608. [Sec next and -ENCE.] «= next. 

Inexpediency (ineksprdiensi). 1641. [f. 
Inexpedient; see -ency.] The quality of 
being inexpedient ; disadvantageousness, im- 
policy. 

The L of attempting to raise any considerable revenue 
by means of income-taxes M c Culloch. 

Inexpedient (ineksprdi&it), a. 1608. 
[In- s .J Not expedient; disadvantageous in 
the circumstancei ; unadvisable, impolitic. 

Nothing could be more correctly lawful ; but.. few 
things would be mote manifestly i. Beni ham. Hence 
Inexpediently adv. 

Inexpensive (mckspe-nsiv), a . 1837. [In- 3 ] 
1. Not expensive or costly ; cheap. a. Not 
given to expenditure 1859. Hence Inexpen- 
sively adv., -ness. 

Inexperience (inekspL»*ri&is). 1598. [a. 

F. t ad late L. inexperientia ; see In- 8 and Ex- 
perience.] Want of experience ; lienee, 
want of adequate knowledge or skill. 

'1 hose Failings which are incident to Voutb and 1 
DRYUtN. 

Inexperienced ^inekspl»-ri2nst'), a. 1626. 
[In- 8 .] Not experienced ; having no (or little) 
experience; lacking the knowledge or skill de- 
rived from experience. Const, in. 

We weie not t. in sledging over the ice Kane. 

Inexpert (inckspaut), a. 1450. [a. OF. 

inexpert , -e, ad. L. inexpertus ; see In- 2 and 
Expert a.] ti. Not experienced ; having no 
(or little) experience. Const, in, of. -1697. 
a. Wanting the aptitude or dexterity derived 
from experience ; unskilled 1597. Hence In* 
expe*rt-ly adv., ness. 

Inexpiable (inckspi&b!), a. 1570. [ad. L. 
tnexpiabilis; see In- 8 and EXPIABLE.] X« Of 
an offence : Ibat cannot be expiated or atoned 
for. 9. Of a feeling, etc.: That cannot be 
appeased by expiation ; irreconcilable. (Also 
trantf. of an action.) 1598. 

t. His mirth is an i. sin 1798. a To raise in me i. 
hate Milt. Sams. 830. I. war Murick. Hence 
Ine*xpiablenesm, Ine'xpiably adv. 

Inexpiate (me*kspi/t) f a. 1611. [ad. late 
L. inexpiatus (Augustine).] 1. Not expiated 
or atoned for 1819. t9. Un appeased. 

a. To rest i. were much too rude a part 1611. 

Inexplalnable (inekspl£i*n&b’l), 0. rare. 
1623. [In- 8 .] That cannot be explained ; in- 
explicable. . 

tlne*xpleble, a. Also eiron. inexpieable. 
1569. [ad. L. inexplebilis , f. in - (In- 8 ) + ex- 
pire ; see Explbte v.] That cannot be 
filled: insatiable -2788. Hence tlne'xplebly 
adv. (erron. insxpleably), insatiably. 
Inexplicable (ine’ksplik&bl), «. (adv.) 
late ME* [a, F„ ad. h. inexpltcabilis ; see In- 8 
and Explicable.] ti. That cannot be un- 
folded, untwisted, or disentangled; inextricable; 
very conqplex -2656. fb. as adv. Inexplicably. 
Caxton. ta. That cannot be unfolded in 
words ; inexpressible -1691. a* That cannot 
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be explained ; unintelligible ; (in recent use) 
unaccountable 1546. 

s. Mazes.. of knottea i. Edrm. a. The i. benefits of 
knowledge 1551, 3. 1 . dumbe shewes Shaks., mys- 

teries Maury. Hence Incxplicabl'llty, Ine*x- 
plicableneas. Inexplicably adv. 

Inexplicit (inekspli'sit), a. 1802. [In- 8 .] 
Not explicit ; indefinite ; not clear in terms or 
statement. So Inexpli'dt-ly adv. 1757, -ness. 

Inexplo-rable, a. 1646. [In- 8 .] That can- 
not be explored ; inscrutable. 

Inexplo’sive, a. 1867. [In- 8 .] Not liable 
to or capable of explosion. 

Inexpressible ' ineksprc’sfb’l) . 1625. [In- 8 .] 

A. adj. That cannot be expressed in words; 
unutterable, unspeakable, indescribable. (Often 
as an emotional intensive.) 

Ere mid-day arriv'd In Eden, distance L By Numbers 
that have name Milt. P.L. vui. 113. Its seclusion 
gives it an L charm Tyndall. 

B. sb. 1. Something inexpressible 1652. 2. 

pi. ( colloq .) Breeches or trousers 1790. 

Hence Inexpressibi*lity f lnexpre*ssibleness. 
Inexpressibly adv . (as nn emotional intensive). 
Inexpressive (inekspre-siv), a. 1652 
[In- 3 .] 1. « Inexpressible a . (arch.). 2. 

Not expressive; wanting in expression 1744.. 

a His i. eye i860. Hence Inexpre*8Sive-ly adv., 
•ness. 

Inexpugnable (inekspirgn&b’l), a. 1490, 
[a. F„ ad. L. inexpugnabilis ; see In-* and 
Expugnable.] That cannot be taken by 
assault or storm ; incapable of being overthrown 
by force ; impregnable, invincible, lit. and fig. 

How the i. walles of Jerico were ouerthrowen Mors. 
fig. An i. desire of sleeping 1590. Hence Inex< 
pu’gnably adv. 

flnexsu -perable, a. 1623. [ad. inex- 
supcrabilis ; see In-* and Exsuperable.] 
That cannot be overcome. 

Inexte-nded, a. rare. 1739. [In- 8 .] 
Without extension. 

Inextensible (inekste*nsTl>T), a. 1840. 
[In-*.] Not capable of extension ; that can- 
not be stretched or drawn out in length. 

The assumption, .that the ether is i. and incom- 
pressible 1881. Hence InextensibHity, the quality 
of being i. 

Inexte-nsion. 1827. [In- 8 .] Want of ex- 
tension; 11 nex tended state. 

In extenso: see In Lat. prep. 
Inexte*rminable, a. rare . 1586. [ad. 

post-cLL. inexterminabilis ; see In-* and Ex- 
terminable.] tx. Having no possible end ; 
interminable -1668. a. That cannot be ex- 
terminated 1828. 

InextPnct, a. rare. 1623. [ad. L. inex- 
stinctus; cL In-* and Extinct.] Unex- 
tinguished. 

flnexti nguible, a. ME, [a. F. or ad. L. 
inextinguibilis ; see IN- 3 .] -» next -1677. 
Inextinguishable (inekstiTjgwif&b’l), a. 
1509. [In- 3 .] That cannot be extinguished 

(see the vb.); unquenchable, indestructible, etc. 

I. rage Milt., laughter Cowpkr, hope Southby. 
Hence Inextinguishably adv. 

Inexti-nguished, a. 1746. [In- 8 ] Not 
extinguished; still burning; unextinguished. 
Inextirpable (inekstaMpfib’l), a. 1623. 
[ad. L. inexstirpabilis (Pliny), f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
exstirpare to Extirpate.] That cannot be 
extirpated or rooted out. 

In extremis : see In Lat. prep. 
Inextricable (ine-kstrikab’l), a. late ME. 
[ad. L. inextricabilis , f. in- (In- 8 ) + extricare to 
Extricate.] 1. From which one cannot ex- 
tricate oneself (lit. and fig.). 9. Of a knot, 
etc.: That cannot be disentangled or untied. 
Also transf. 1610. t3. Of a problem: That 

cannot be solved -1664. 4. Intricately in- 

volved, confused, or perplexed; incapable of 
being put straight 1655. 5- Intricate, elabo- 

exquisitely wrought (rare) 1691. 

«. W* . . lose our selves in i. Mazes 1730. Struggling 
Silver J r K ouble HAWTH ?«N«. 4 * The ecclesiastical 
realn “ * as ,n »• confusion Macaulay. 

5 - J he *• nchness of the fully developed Gothic jamb 
and arch Ruskin. Hence InextricabPUty, In- 
e'xtricableaesa. Ine*xtricably adv. 9 
tlneve (imai-), v. ME. [f. In- 2 + Eve, 
after L. inoculare.) trans. To put an eye or 
bud into (the bark of a tree); to inoculate 
-1708. 
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Infall (i*nf§l). 1645. [f. In adv. + Fat.l 
sb. ; * Ger. etn/all.) An inroad, attack, in- 
cursion, or descent (upon or into). Now rare. 

Infallibilism (infse'hbiliz'm). 1870. [f. as 
next -t- -ism.] The principle of the infallibility 
of some person or thing, esp. of the Pope. 

Infallibiliat (infwlibilist). Also -blist. 
1870. [f. L. in fa llibilis + -1ST.] One who 

upholds the infallibility of some person or 
thing, esp. of the Pope. Also attnb . 

Infallibility (iniaellbrllti). 16x1. [f. as 
Infallihi e + -ity.] i. The quality or fact 
of being infallible or exempt from liability to 
err. a. The quality of being unfailing ; un- 
failing certainty 1631. 

1. The Pope sitting in his Chaire,. .may yet errefor 
all his i. Gatakek. His /., a title given to the Pope; 
also, a mock title, a The i. of a gun Kane. 

Infallible (inffe‘lfb' 1 ), a. (sb.) late ME. [ad. 
med.L. infallibilU (in Baoda), f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
fallibilis Fallible.] Not fallible. x. Not 
liable to be deceived or mistaken; incapable of 
erring. 9. Not liable to fail; unfailing; sure; 
certain 1526. 3. sb. One who or that which is 

infallible 1816. 

1. Parliaments are not 1 . yunius Lett. a. An i. 


Maxime 1654, ointment and plaister Arbuthnot, fruit 
of Unwisdom 1844. Hence lnfa*Uibleness, infalli- 
bility. Infa'llibly adv. indubitably; unerringly, 
tlllfadlld, a. 1635. [f. In-<* + (npp.) an 

assumed *faltid, or L. *fallidus, from fallere 
to deceive.] = Infallible 2. 

+Infama*tion. 1533. [a. F., ad. L. in - 
famationem', see Infamb v.] The action of 
holding up to infamy; defamation -1651. 

Inf a • mator y , a. rare. 1612. [ad. med.L. 
infamatorius; see -ORY.] fa. ~ Dkfamatok v. 
b. Bringing infamy. 

flnfa-me, sb. ME. [a. OF. infame late 
L. infamium — L. infamia. ] «=■ Infamy -1616. 
So tlnfa-me a. =» Infamous 1572. 

Infame (infri-m), v. arch. ME. [a. F. in- 

fa mer, ad. L. in f am are, f. inf amis.) 1. trans. 
To render infamous ; to reprobate. ta. To 
defame -1604. +3. To accuse of something 

infamous -1797. 

1. This inhuman Practice will L your Government 
Penn. 

Infami ze (i-nfamaiz), v . 1596. [f. L. sjv- 

famis + -IZE.1 ^ Infame v. i. 2. Hence (by per- 
version) tlnfa monlze v. (L. L. L. v. li. 684). 
Infamous (i-nfomas), a. MEL [Corresponds 
to rare OF. infamevx, med.L. infamosus * L. 
infamis. Formerly stressed infa'mous.) x. 
Ol ill fame or repute ; notorious for badness of 
any kind; held in infamy or public disgrace. 
2. Deserving of infamy; of shameful badness, 
vileness, or abominableness ; of a character or 
quality deserving utter reprobation. (A strong 
8. Law. Of a per- 
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ship (extending, in common law, to the end of 
the twenty-first year); minority, nonage 1658. 
3. fig . The earliest period in the history of 
anything ; the rudimentary stage in any process 
of growth X555. 4 . comer, (chiefly rhet.) In- 
fants collectively 1598. +5. In etym. sense : 

Speech lessness ; silence. Mii.t. 

t. Heaven lies about us in our i. Wordsw. r. The 
defendant pleaded i., the goods having been supplied 
(mod.). 3. Thrice happy was ihe 
Ola age and i. 

1608. 


adj. of detestation.) 1489. 8. l^aw. 

son: Deprived of civil rights, in consequence 
of conviction of certain crimes 1548. b. Of a 
crime or punishment: Involving or entailing 
infamy 1555. 

z. Those that be neere.. shall mocke thee which art 
i. Ezek. xxil 5. The higb-way betwixt Jericho and 
Jerusalem is i. for theeving Fuller, a. Fklse erraunt 
knight. L, and forswore Spknser. Detest the very 
ground on which was acted such an i. Treachery 1703. 
3. They are condemned to lose the Franchise or 
Freedom of the Law, that is, become I., and of no 
Credit 1707. b. And so bad two wives at once, which 
is by the civil law a thing i. 1555. Phr. /. crime , a 
term now chiefly applied to sodomy and kindred 
offences. Hence I*mamouS"ly adv., -ness. 
Infamy (i-nffimi). 1473. [a- F. inf ami c , 

ad. L. infamia .] x. Evil fame or reputation ; 

public reproach, shame, or disgrace. Also 
with an and pi. a. The quality or character 
of being infamous or of shameful vileness ; 
(with pi.) an infamous act. 1513 8. Law. The 

loss of all or certain of the rights of a citizen, 
consequent on conviction of certain crimes; see 
Infamous 3, 1609. 

. *• Ye are taken vp in the lips of talkers, and are an 
1. (=» an object of public reproach) of the people Ezek, 
xxxvi. 3, a. The i. of the peace was more deeply., 
felt Gibbon. 

Infancy (rnflnsi'). 1494. [ad. L. infaniia 
inability to speak, f. infantem INFANT sb } ; 
see -ancy.] 1, The condition of being an in- 
fant; early childhood, babyhood, a. Law. The 
condition of being a minor; the period of life 
during which a person remains under guardian- 


before he was of age ( mod.). 3. _ . 
worlds first infancie P. Flktchbr. 

Promiscuous perished Shelley. 

Infa*nd, a. Obs. exc. as nonce-wd. 

[ad. L. in fund us.) «■ next. 
tInfa*ndous, a. 1644. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Unspeakable, not to be spoken of; nefarious 
-1708. 

Tnfangthief. [OE. infangenfiof f. In 
adv. + fan gen, pa. pple. of fon to seise (see 
Fang r 1 .) + fiof thieft ; lit. * thief seized within’.] 

0. R. Law. r l he right of the lord of a manor 
to try and to amerce a thief caught within its 
limits. 

Infant (imffint), sb 1 ME. [a. OF. enfant , 
-aunt (F. enfant ) child : — L. infans , inf anti rr, 
sb. use of infans unable to speak, f. in- (In- 3 ) 
+ fans.fari to speak.] x. A child during the 
earliest period of life (or still unborn) ; esp. a 
child in arms ; often, any child under seven 
years of age. Also fig. and transf. 9. A per- 
son under (legal) age ; a minor. In common 
law, a person under the age of twenty-one 
years ; in the case of a ruler, one under the age 
at which he becomes constitutionally capable 
of exercising sovereignty 15x3. +3. A youth 

of noble or gentle birth -1600. 4. Applied joc. 
to various productions of exceptional size, 
strength, etc. 1832. 5. attnb. (or adj.) a. That 

is an infant or like an infant, as heir, martyr, 
etc. 1595. b. In its earl.est stage, undeveloped, 
nascent, incipient, as i. blossom , civilisation , 
navy, etc. 1593. c. Of or belonging to an in- 
fant or infants, proper to or intended for infants; 
infantile; as 1. class, years, etc. 1586. 

# *. An i. crying in the night : An i. crying for the 
light: And with no language but r cry Tknnison. 
transf. The Canker Gall.% the Infants of the Spring 
Shaks. 3. 'The noble 1 . [Kinaldo] stood a space Con- 
fused, speechless Fairfax. 4. The heaviest gun . the 
Woolwich 1 . . . weighs 35 tons 1874. Comb, i.- baptism, 
the baptism of infants, pedobaptUm. 

Infant (iniant), sb* 1555. [ad. Sp., Pg. 
infante ; see Infante.] A prince or princess 
of Spain or Portugal; ■* Infante, Infanta. 
+rnfant, V. 1483. [a. ¥. enfanter , f. enfant . ] 
trans. To bring forth (a child). Also fig. -1642. 

This worthy Motto, No liishop, no King is of the 
same batch, and infanted out of the same feares Milt. 

|| Infanta (infa*ntfi). 1601. [Sp., Pg., fem. 

of Infante.] A daughter of the king and 
queen of Spain or Portugal; spec, the eldest 
daughter who is not heir to the throne. fAlso 
transf. and fig. of other young ladies. 

transf. Lady Catherine grew frightened, lest her i. 
[her daughter] should vex herself sick H Walj*ole. 

|| Infante ( in t a*nt*). 1555. [Sp. , Pg. infante 
: — L. infantem Infant j^. 1 ] A son of the king 
and queen of Spain or Portugal other than the 
heir to the throne (who Is called principe ) ; spec. 
the second son. 

I*nfantliood. x86a. — Infancy. 

Infa nticidal, a. 1835. [f. Infanticide 8 
+ -AL.] Of or practising infanticide. 
Infanticide 1 (infoe*ntis9id). 1680. [a. F., 
ad. late L, infanticide, f. infantem + cxdert, 
-c id ere ; see -CIDB x.j One who kills an infant. 
Infanticide 8 (infse'iitisaid). 1656. [a. F., 
ad. late L. intanticidium ; see prec. and 
-CIOE a.] The killing of infants, esp. the kill- 
ing of new-born infants, as a custom among 
savages, and in the ancient world. t>. spec. 
The crime of murdering nn infant after its birth, 
perpetrated by or with the consent of its 
parents, esp. the mother 1789. 

Infantile (rnftnuil, -til), a. 169 6. [ad. late 
infantilis , f. infantem ,J Of or pertaining to 
an infant, infants, or infancy! belonging to a 
person when an infant ; existing in its infancy, 
b. Infant-like 1772. 

1. diseases 1800, literature 1864. 

Infantilism (infe-ntiliz’m). 1895. [f. prec. 

1- -ism.] Path. The state of being mentally 
or physically undeveloped. 
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Infantine (rnf&ntain), a . 1603. [a. F. in- 
f ant in, -ine, var. of enfantin, -ine ; see Infant 
sb . 1 and -ine 1 .1 « Infantile. 

A degree of credulity next to i. Busks. 
fTnfantly, 0. 1618. [-ly 1 .] Infant-like. 

Infantry (i'nfintri). 1579. [a. F. infant erie, 
ad. It. infanteria foot- soldiery, f. infante a 
vouth, foot-soldier : — L. infantem .] < 1. The 

body of foot-soldiers; foot-soldiers collectively; 
that part of an army which consists of men who 
march and manoeuvre on foot and carry small 
arms, now a rifle. a. Infants collectively. 
Now joe, 1613. 3. attrib ., as i. brigade, etc. 

1813. 

1. Mounted soldiers mounted for the sake of 
transit, but who fight on foot. 

Infantryman. 1883. A soldier of an 
infantry regiment. 

I*nf&nt-Bchoo*L 1833. A school for young 
children (usually under seven years of age). 

Infarce, -se, var. of En farce v. Obs . 

Infarct (infaMkt), sb. 1873. [ad. med. or 
mod.L. infarctus, f. ppL stem of infarcire , 
f. in- (In-*) + farcire to stuff.] Path. A por- 
tion of tissue that has become stuffed with 
extra vasated blood, serum, or other matter ; the 
substance of an infarction. So Infa'rct v. 
tram, to affect with infarction 1823. 

Infarction (infaukjon). 1689. [f. L. in- 
farcire .] Path. The action of stuffing up or 
condition of being stuffed up, obstruction; 
concr . Infarct sb. Now usually restricted 
to morbid conditions of the tissues resulting 
from obstruction of the circulation, as by an 
embolus. 


Infare (i*nfe®i). [OE. innfser , f. inn. 
In adv. + fxr going. Fare sb. 1 , f, faran logo.] 
fi. (OE. and early ME.) The act of going 
in ; an entrance, way in. 9. Sc., n. dial., and 
U.S. A feast or entertainment given on entering 
a new house ; tsp. at the reception of a bride in 
her new home ME. 

flnfashionable, a. rare. 1635. [In- 8.] 
Unfashionable -1787. 

•flnfaitf gable, a. 1510. [a. F., ad. L. in- 

fatigabilis: see In- 3 and Fatigable.] » In- 
defatigable -1713. 

Infatuate (infxtiuA), ffl. a. 1471. [ad. 
L. mfatuatus , infatuate ; see next.] Infatu- 
ated. 

Infatuate (infa?-ti**it), v. 1533. [f. L. in- 
fatuate, infatuare , f. in- (In- 2 ) + fatuus fool- 
ish.] f 1. trans . To turn (counsels, etc.) into 
folly, to exhibit the foolishness of ; to confound, 
frustrate, bring to nought -1724. a. To make 
(a person) utterly foolish or fatuous; to inspire 
with an extravagant passion 1567. 

1. God hath infatuated your high subtle wisdom 
Tindalk. a. The short-lived joy that infatuated the 
public Boswell. Hence Iuf&*tuatedly adv. 
Infatuation (infcetitf,r'T^n). 1649. [f. L. 

infatuireA The action of infatuating or con- 
dition of being infatuated; an extravagantly 
foolish or unreasoning passion. 

The 1 . of the Enthusiast, sets him above the Fear 
of Death 1718. Your i. about that girl blinds you 1815. 

Infaust (infest), a. rare . 1658. [ad. L. 

infaustus .] Unlucky, unfortunate, ill-omened. 
So *tTnfau'stlng, a rendering i., a boding of 
ill-luck 1622. 

Infeasible (infrzTb’l), a. Now rare. 1533 
[In- *.] Not capable of being accomplished or 
carried out ; impracticable. So InfeaaibHity, 
Infea’siblebesa, the quality of being i. 
t Infect, ppl. a. ME. [a. F., or ad. L. in- 
fect us, inf cere\ see next.] Infected. Often 
construed as pa. pple. of next. -1617. 


Infect (infe-kt), v. ME. [ad. L. infect-, 
ppl. stem of inftcere to dip in, stain, spoil, etc., 
I in - (In- 1 ) 4 facere to make, do, put.l 1. 
trans. To affect, influence, or imbue with some 
quality or property by immersion or infusion. 
Obs. or rare, 2.495. to. To spoil or corrupt bv 
noxious influence, admixture, or alloy; to adul- 
terate -2693. 3. To fill (the air, etc.) with 

noxious corruption or the germs of disease 
ME. 4 . To affect with disease; to act upon 
by infection or contagion. Also absol. ME. 
Also transf. and Jig. ft. To taint with moral 
eorruption; to deprave ME. 6. To taint with 
•rime; to involve in crime or its penalties 1580. 


b. Internal . Law . To taint with illegality 1758. 
. To imbue with an opinion or belief, esp. 
eresy or seditious views. Also said of the 
opinion. 2483. 8. To affect (a person) with 

some feeling. Also of feelings : To take hold 
of. 159$. 9« To affect or influence with some 

quality or by introducing something extraneous 
1605. b. spec. Of a sound: To affect and 
alter the sound in a neighbouring syllable 1872. 
fio. To infest -1712. 

3. If her breath were as terrible as [her] terminations, 
. .she would i. to the north starre Shaks. 4. Persons 
infected with plague Dx Fob. fig. With a Son's 
death t'i. a Father's sight Dkydbn. 7. Whan the 
heresye of the arryans had enficted al ItalyeCAXTON. 
8. Twas a feare Which oft infects the wisest Shaks. 
10. Much infected with serpents, moskittos [etc.] 171a. 
Hence Infe'cter ( 7 Obs.), -or, one who infects. In- 
fe'Ctible a. ( rare ), capable of being infected. 

Infection (infe’kpn). ME. [a. F. infection, 
ad. late L. infectionem, f. i?ijicere\ see prec.J 
ti. The action or process of affecting injurious- 
ly, or the fact of being so affected; corrupt 
condition -262c. ta. Contamination of air or 
water, etc, -2801. 3. The agency, substance, 

germ, or principle by which an infectious dis- 
ease is communicated or transmitted ME. b. 
pi. Morbific influences, principles, or germs 
x 533‘ 4 - The communication of disease, esp. 

by the agency of the atmosphere or water 
(hence, strictly, dist from contagion)', the action 
or process of infecting; the fact ot being infected 
2548. 5. Disease caused by infection; a 

plague, epidemic, pestilence; ^occas^A disease, 
a seizure with disease 2563. 6. Moral con- 
tamination; an instance of this 2520. 7. Com- 

munication of harmful opinions or beliefs 1529. 
8. Intemat. Law. Contamination by illegality : 
see Infectious 6. 1879. 9. The contagious or 

' catching ’ influence or operation of example, 
sympathy, etc. 2616. txo. The process of 
moistening, colouring, etc, by immersion or 
infusion (rare) -2686. 2 1. Celt. Gram. Altera- 

tion of a sound under the influence of a neigh- 
bouring sound 1872. IT 1 a- Misused joc. for 
affection , liking. Shaks. 

3. The i. may be in the very air De For. b. All 
the infections that the Sunne suckea vp From Bogs, 
Fens, Flats, on Prosper fall Temp. 11. ii. x. _ 4. As a 

man suspected of L is refused admission into cities 
Johnson. 5. He found himself shunned in public 
places as an i. Thirlwalu 7. A heart that . . throws 
off the i. of these times Young, o. The L of his.. en- 
thusiasm 1873. Hence Infe'ctionist {rare), one 
who lays stress upon L as a cause of disease. 

Infectious (infe-kps), a. 1542. [f. In- 

fect-ion + -lous.] 2. Having the quality or 
power of communicating disease by infection ; 
infec.ing with disease; pestilential, unhealthy, 
a. Of diseases : Apt to be communicated by in- 
fection fdist. from Contagious) 1592. b. 
transf. Of or for infectious diseases 1887. +3. 
Infected with disease -1727. 4. Tending to 

contaminate character, morals, etc. Now rare. 
*547* 5* Of actions, emotions, etc.: 'Catch- 
ing', contagious 2622. 6. Internal. Law. 

Tainting with illegality (said of contraband or 
hostile goods in their effect on the rest of a 
cargo, or on the ship) 1878. 

1. There is something i ; in the atmosphere Lytton. 
a. The fever was highly i. 1790. b. The i. hospital 
1887. 3. Oth. iv. i. ax 1 Qos. infected]. 5. An i. good 
humour and urbanity 1890. Hence Infe'ctious-ly 
adv., -ness. var. unfe*ctuous 1495* 

Infective (infe'ktiv), a. ME. [ad. L. in- 
fectious ; see Infect v . and -ive. Recently 
revived in medical use.] 2. Infectious. a. 
Producing moral infection 2576. -f3- Produc- 

ing an emotion, feeling, etc. by infection 

1. 'i^he i. matter shown to exist in the blood seriix^ 
1883. Hence Infe'ctivenesa, Infecti’vity. 
Infecund (infe’ktmd', a. ME. [atl. L. in- 
fecundus , f. in- (In- 3 ) + fecundus FECUND. 
Formerly infecu'nd.} Not fecund ; barren, un- 
I productive. So flafecu'ndous a. rare. 
Infecundity (inffktfndlci). 1605. [ad. L. 
infecunditas ; see prec. and -ITY.] Unfruitful- 
ness, barrenness (lit. and fig,). 

Infeeble, obs. f. Enfeeble v. 

Infeft (infe’ft), v. Sc. Law . 146a. Variant 
of Enfeoff. So Infe'ftment 1456 * Enfeoff- 
ment. 

Infelidflc (inf/lisWik), 0, 1874. [f. L. »w- 


felix, infelici -, after Felicific. j Ethics. "Pro- 
ductive of unhappiness. 

Infelicitous (in&lrsltds), a. 2835. [In- 8.] 
U nhappy, unfortunate ; esp. not apt or appro- 
priate ; the opposite of Felicitous. 

An i. idea 1857, illustration 2884. Infeli'citoualy 
adv. 

Infelicity (inftli bUi). ME. [ad. L. in/tli- 
Mas, t. infelix. ] i. The state of being un- 

happy or unfortunate; an unhappy condition; 
unhappiness ; bad fortune, ill luck, misfortune, 
b. An instance of bad fortune; a misfortune; 
a cause or source of unhappiness 1577. a. 
Unlucky inaptness or inappropriateness; with 
pi. an inapt expression or detail of style 1617. 

s. That pure i. which accompanies some people in 
their walk through life Lamb. a. With bow great L 
or incongruity soever it be Halbs. 

Infelo-nious, a. [In- &.] Not of the nature 
of felony. Geo. Eliot. 

Infelt, ppl. a. 1586. [f. In adv. + felt 
ppl. adj.] Inwardly felt or experienced 
Infeodation: see Infkudation. 

Infeof(f, -ment, obs. ff. Enfeoff, -ment. 
Infer (inlau), v. Inflected inferred, etc. 
1526. fad. L. inferrt , f. in- (In- 8 ) + f err e to 
bear. Cf. F. infirer (16th c.).J +1. trans. To 
bring on, bring about, induce, occasion, cause, 
procure -1754. *|"b. To confer -1614. j*c. 

To cause to be. Milt. P. L. vii. 216. +a. To 
bring in, introduce; to mention, report; to 
adduce, allege -2710. 3. To bring in or draw 
as a conclusion; in Logic % To derive by deduc- 
tion or induction from something known or 
assumed ; to accept from evidence or premisses; 
to conclude 1529. Also absol. 4. To lead to 
as a conclusion; to involve as a consequence; 
to imply. (Said c>f a fact or statement.) 1530. 

1. lnferro faire En glands peace by this Alliance 
Siiaks. a. Full well hath Clifford plaid the Orator, 
Inferring arguments of mighty force Shaks. 3. What 
I never meant Don't you 1. Prior. absol. To infer 
is to he regarded ns the proper office of the Philoso- 
pher; — \o prove, of the Advocate Whately. 4 . Con- 
sider first, that Great or Bright inferrs not Excellence 
Milt. P.L. viii. 91. lienee Inferable, -ible (in- 
fSrab'I, i‘nfcrlb’1) a. that may he inferred I deducible. 

Inference (inferens). 1594. [ad. med.L. 
infereutia (Abelard), f. ivfcrentem, inferred 
used instead of cl. L. illatio.} 1. The action 
or process of inferring; esp. in Logic, the form- 
ing of a conclusion from premisses, either by 
induction or deduction ; -= Illa i ion 2. Also 
(with pi.), an act of inferring; the logical form 
in which this is expressed. a. 'I hat which is 
inferred, a conclusion drawn from data or 
premisses 1612. 

z. Religion is . .a matter of deduction and L Butler. 
In any L, we argue either to something already im- 
plied in the premisses or not ; if the latter, the L is 
inductive, if the former, deductive. If the deductive 
i. contain only a single premiss, it is immediate ; if it 
contain two premisses, and the conclusion be drawn 
from these jointly, it is mediate, and is called a syl- 
logism Fowler, a. '1 o draw inferences has been said 
to be the gieat business of life Mill 

Inferential (inferemjfil), a . 1657. £f. med. 
L. inferentia ■»- -al.] Of, pertaining to, or 
depending on, or of the nature of inference. 

The belief was, probably, i. 1854. Hence Infere*n- 
tially adv. in an L manner; in the way of inference | 
od as. (qualifying the whole statement) = as may be 
inferred. 

Inferior (infi**riw). ME. [a.L., comp, of 

inf crus.} Lower ; opp. to superior. 

A. adj. 1. Lower in position; nether, sub- 
jacent. (Now chiefly techn.) 9. Lower iu 
degree, rank, importance, quality, amount, 
etc.; of less value or consideration; lesser; sub- 
ordinate 153 r. 3. Of low degree, rank, etc. ; 
in mod. use esp. : Of no great value or excel- 
lence; comparatively bad, poor, mean 1531. 
4. Astron. a. Applied to Venus and Mercury, 
whose orbits lie within that of the earth (orig., 
according to Ptolemaic astronomy, as having 
their spheres below that of the sun), b. /, con- 
junction : that of an inferior planet with the 
sun when between the earth and the sun. c. /. 
meridian : that part of the celestial meridian 
which lies below the pole ; so i. passage (oi the 
meridian), etc. 1658. ft. Bot. Growing below 
some other part or organ; said of the calyx 
when growing below or free from the ovary, and 
of the ovary when adherent to the sides of the 
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calyx so as to be below the lobes of it 1785. 6. 
A mat. and Zool. Applied to parts or organs situ* 
ated below others of the same kind, or below 
the usual or normal position x8a6. 7. Print* 

ing. Applied to small letters or figures cast or 
made to range at the bottom of the ordinary 
letters in a line of type, as in II 9l C n H SM . 9 . 
Jacobi. 

1. The old Glacial drift., being observed in several 
places as an i. deposit Dana. a. 'l*he labours of in- 
feriour tenants 1607. The body, or, as some love to 
call it, our inferiour nature Bubkk. I feel myself in* 
feriour to the task Boswell, 3. The country with 
which he shows so i. an acquaintance 1878. 

B. sb. i, A person inferior to another (in 
rank, etc.); one of less consideration, attain- 
ments, etc. ; a subordinate 150a. 9. A thing 

Inferior to another; talso formerly (in pi.), 
things of this lower world, sublunary affairs or 
events 1589. 3. Printing, An inferior letter ; 

see A. 7. 1884. 

x. Love towards Inferiors is Courtesy and Con- 
descension Sherlock. 

Hence Inferio rity. Infe'riorly ado. 

Infernal (infrju&l). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
inf emails , f, infemus adi.] 

A. adi. 1. Of or relating to the world or 

regions below, i.e, to the realm of the dead in 
ancient mythology, or the abode of evil spirits 
hi Jewish and Christian belief; of, pertaining 
Or relating to, helL 9. Like that of hell ; hellish 
156a. 3. Of the nature of the inhabitants of 

hell ; diabolical, fiendish 1603. 4. colloq . 

• Confounded * ; execrable, detestable 1764. 

s. The cornte of i. Pluto Eden. The flocking 
shadows pale, Troop to th* infernall jail Milt. a. The 
1 . hiss ana crackle of the flame Kingsl* v. 3. Voltaire, 
With an i. sneer upon his lips 1837. Phr. + /. stow : 
an old name for lunar caustic 1706. I. machine : an 
apparatus (often harmless iu appearance) contrived to 
produce an explosion and criminally destroy life or 
property | formerly, an explosive machine used in 
war 1810. 4. An i. ass 1897. 

B. sb. 1. An inhabitant of the infernal regions 

or of hell. (Usu. in //.) 1582. +9. pi. The 

infernal regions -1673. 

Hence Infe*rnally adv. (Usu. colloq.) 

| Inferno (infc-ma). 1834. [it., .-—late L. 
infemus hell.] Hell; a place compared to 
hell, or to Dante’s Inferno. 

Infero- (imf£rc), mod. comb, form of L. 
Inferus low, used in Zool., etc. to designate 
parts situated low down or on the under side ; 
as : 

infero-ante’rior situated below and in front t 
•fro*ntal a., in the lower part of the forehead 1 
•la*teral a, below and on one sides -median a„ 
In the middle of the under side; -posterior a 
below and behind. 

Inferobranch (i*nferc,bne gk). 1836. [f. 
Infero- + L. branchiae gills.] Zool. One of 
the order or sub-order Inferobranch ia t a of 
gastropod molluscs, originally comprising those 
In which the gills are situated under the pro- 
jecting border of the mantle, now including 
also allied forms without gills. So Infero- 
bra-nchian, -branchiate ad is. belonging to 
the Inferobranchiata ; sbs. — INFEROBRANCH. 

Inferrible, -able (infrrfbT, -ab'l), a. 1646. 
[f. Infer v. 4- -able; the sp. inferrible is of 
mongrel character between L. *inferibilis and 
Eng. infe'rrabU ; see -ble.] That may be in- 
ferred ; deducible. * Hence Xnferribly adv. 
Infertile (infSutail, -til), a. 1597. [a. F., 
ad. late L. infertilis ; see In-* and Fertile.] 
Not fertile ; unproductive, barren, sterile. 

To sowc the same in an infertile grownde 1597. 
Hence InfeTtilely adv. Infertility. 
flnfe*st, a. 1513. [ad. L. infestus.] Hostile 
>1641. 

Infest (infe'st), v. 1477. [a. F. infester , or 
ad. L. infest are, f. infestus?] 1. trans . To 
attack, annoy, or trouble in a persistent man- 
ner ; to molest ; to harass. 9. To trouble (a 
country or place) with hostile attacks ; to visit 
persistently or in Urge numbers (or even singly) 
with evil intent ; to swarm in or about, so as to 
be troublesome 1602. 

x. He sought all manner of ways to L the Emperor 
Foxs. That complication of political diseases which 
Infests the nation Fielding, a. The Turkish Pyrats, 
which . . infested si those Seas Purchas. Wasps i. the 
Camp with loud Alarms Drydkn. Hence Infester 
it. {rare), one who, or that which, infests. 

Infestation (infest/»J.m). 149a. [ad. late 


L. infestattonem (Tertulllao), f. in ft stare, Cf. 
F. infestation."] The action of infesting; now 
used esp. of insects which attack plants, grain, 
etc., usu. in large swarms. Also, an attack or 
assault of this kind. 

The L did much harm in young Fir woods Miss 

QrMXB OD i 

flnfe-ster, v. rare . 1563. [f. In- 2 + 

Fester v.] trans. To render (a sore) festered, 
to cause to rankle. Also fig. -1611. 
tlnftr itious, a. 1593. Also-uoua [irreg. 
f. L. infest us or Infest v., after adjs. in -tons, 
-nous.] Hostile -1709. So flnfe’stlve a . 1 
flnfe*stive, a.2 1623. [ad. L. infestivus ; 
see In-* and Festive!] 'without mirth or 
pleasantness \ (Diets.) So Infesti*vity (rant), 
absence of festivity; dullness 1727. 
Infeudation (mfiwd/i-Jan). 1473. [ad. 
med.L. infeudationem ; see Feud *, Fee sb.* 
Cf. F. infiodation , formerly infeudation.'] 1. 

a. The granting of an estate to be held in fee; 
enfeofftnent. b. I. of tithes, the granting of 
tithes to laymen. 9. A deed of enfeoffment 1647. , 

Infibulate (infrbiahr‘t), v . rare . 1623. 

[f. L. infibulat -, infibulare , f. in- (In- 8 ) 4- fibula 
a clasp, etc.] trans . To fasten with a clasp or 
buckle. Hence Lnfi’bnla'tlon, the action of in- 
fibulating:; spec, the fastening of the sexual 
organs with a fibula or clasp. 

Infidel (i-nfidfl). 1460. fa. OF. infiJUe, ad. 
L. infidelis , f. in- (In-*) + fidclis faithful.] 

A. sb. +1. An unbeliever 1526. 9. spec. a. 

An adherent of a religion opposed to Christian- 
ity; esp. a Mohammedan, a Saracen (the earli- 
est sense in Eng.); also, occas., a Jew or a- 
pagan. Now chiefly Hist. X470. b. From a 
non-Christian point of view: Gentile, Giaour, 
etc. 1534. 3. A disbeliever in religion gener- 

ally; esp. one in a Christian land who denies 
the divine origin and authority of Christianity; 
a professed unbeliever. Usu. a term of oppro- 
brium. 1526. 4. gen. One who does not believe 

in something specified. (Freq .fig. from 3.) 1606. 

a. a. Two honderd sarasyns or Imydeles Malory. 

b. I sought to wed The daughter of an I. Milt. 

Sams. 23 i. 4. Spiritual communications, as regards 

which Mrs. Browning is a believer, and her husband 
an i. 1858. I 

B. adj. 1. Unbelieving; pagan, heathen, etc. 

1460; fincredulous, sceptical (rare) -1704. 9. 

Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, infidels 
or infidelity x 743- 

Infidelity (infide-lfti). ME. Tad. L. 

fide lit as, L infidelis. Cf. F. infidflitl .) X. 
Want of faith ; unbelief, esp. disbelief m the 
truth or evidences of Christianity; the attitude 
of an infidel, fb. Mohammedanism; Heathen- 
ism (rare) -1613. 9. gen. Disbelief, incredulity 

<579* 8- Unfaithfulness or disloyalty to a 

person; esp., in mod. use, to a husband or 
wife 1529 ; an act or instance of this 17x4. +4. 

Untrustworthiness ; an instance of this -1785. 

1. L is the proper opposite of faith Manning. 3. 
Mischiefs arising from conjugal 1 . and impunity 170a. 
4. The i. of that conveyance [the post] Burke. 

Infield, in-field (rn,f/ld), sb. 155 1. [f. In 
adv. 4- Field sb .1 1. The land of a farm 
which lies around or near the homestead ; 
hence, arable land as opp. to pasture; land 
regularly manured and cropped 1733 ; orig. 
attrib in i . land X551. 9. Base-ball. The 

diamond, b. The four fielders placed on the 
boundaries of the in-field. 3. Cricket. The 
part of the ground near the wicket, or the fields- 
men stationed there (hence In-fieldsman) 1010. 

x. Infield and outfield x % system of husbandry which 
confines manuring and tillage to the infield land. 

Infiedd, v . 1856. [£ In- 2 + Field sb.] 
To enclose, as a field. 

I*n-fi;gliting:, vbl. sb. 1812. [In adv.] 
Pugilism . Fighting or boxing at close quarters ; 
the practice of getting close up to an opponent. 
Infi'gured, ppl. a. Also en-. i 6 ix. [In-*, 
Eh- 1 .] Marked or adorned with figures. 

Infile, obs. var. of Enfile v. 

Infilm, v. 1864. [£, In- 2 4- Film v.] To 
cover with a film ; to coat thinly. 

Infilter (infrltaj), v. 1846. [f. In adv. + 
Filter v, } or ad. F. infiltrer .] «• next, x. 
Infiltrate (infrltrrit), v. 1758. [f. In- 8 4- 
Filtrate v.J x. trans. To introduce by 


filtration; to cause (a fluid) to permeate through 
pores or interstices. Also fig. a* To pass 
into or permeate by filtration 1758. 3. inir. 

1 o pass through or into a substance by filtra- 
tion ; to percolate through pores or interstices 
1826. Also fig. 

m. Carbonized remains, often Infiltrated with mineral 
matter HuxLfcv. 3. Education infiltrates iroin the 
upper and governing classes to the lower x86x. 

Infiltration (mfiltr/i-Jan). 1796. [f. In- 
filtrate t-.] 1. The action or process of in- 

filtrating; percolation. Also fig b. The pene- 
tration by settlement, etc. of one people Into 
another 190s, 9. The action of infiltrating a 

substance with something ; the process, fact, or 
Condition of being infiltrated or permeated 
1830. 3. An infiltrated deposit 1812. 

x. The i. of sea- water through lavas KfRWAN. fir. 
The i. of tribal ideas Maine, a. Fatty 1. — which is 
often described as • fatty degeneration '‘--consist* in 
the i. of the tissues with fat, which is deposited tn 
them from the blood 1873. 3. Calcareous infiltrations 
filling the cavities of other Stones Kir wan. 

In fine, adv. phr. : see Fine sb . 1 I. t. 

Infinitary (infrnitfiri), a. f *= Oer. infini- 
tdr, as in btfinitilrkalkul (Du Bois Raymond); 
see -ary L] Math, Relating to infinity, or to 
an infinite value of a quantity. 


Infinltate (infrnitru), v. 1864. P* PP\- 
stem of Schol.L. tnfinitare (Abelard), f* infini- 
tus', see -ATE *.] trans. To render infinite; in 
Logic , to make (a term, or predicate) ' infinite ’ 
or indefinite in extent, by prefixing a negative. 
Hence Infinita'tioxi, the action of infinitating; 
the condition of being infinitated ; hence, 
applied to permutation or obversion 1652. 

Infinite (i’nfinit), a. (adv.) and sb. ME 
[ad. L. infinitus unbounded, f. in- (In-*) + 
finitus Finite. In hymns occas. rimed with 
(-oit).] 

A. adj. 1. Having no limit or end ; bound- 
less; immeasuinbly great in extent, duration, 
etc. Chiefly of God or His attributes; also of 
space, time, etc. b. Loosely : Exceedingly 
great; immense, vast ME +c. Immensely 
long, ‘endless’ -1638. a. with sb. pi. Un- 
limited in number; very many, ' no end of* 
Now arch, or rare. ME. +3. Indeterminate 
in nature, meaning, etc. -1663. 4. Math . fa. 

Of indefinite length or magnitude. Barrow 
b. Having no limit ; opp. to finite, also to 
closed 1692. 5. Mus. Of a canon : Made con- 

tinually to recur to the beginning, so as never 
to come to a regular dose; circular x8n 0. 
Gram. Applied to those parts of the verb 
which are not limited by person and numbei 
Opp. to finite . 1871. 7. Logic. Infinitated 

l86 °. 

x. Great® is oure Lorde,..yee his wysxdome is L 
Coverdalb Ps. cxlvi(i). 5. No man can have in 
his mind an image of i. magnitude Hobiibs. b 
Gratiano s peakes an i. deale of nothing Shake, a. L 
other Instances of like nature may lie given Hale. 
4. I. series (Math.) : a series ot quantities or ex- 
pressions which may be indefinitely continued without 
ever coming to an end 1706. So 1. decimal 1796. 

tB. adv. Infinitely; in hyperbolical sense * 
very greatly -1673. 

C. absol . or as sb. x. That which is infinite; 


an infinite being, thing, quantity, extent, etc. 
Now usu. in sing . with the, esp. as a designa- 
tion of God 1587. 2. In hyperbolical use: A 

very great amount or number ; very much or 
many; * no end ’ 1563. 3. Math. An infinite 

quantity : see A. 4 b. 1656. 

x. The Presence-chamber of the 1 . J. Masttneav. 
e. There was i. of new cakes placed Parrs. That 
Calais tower has an i. of symbolism in it Ruskim, 

Infinitely (i'nfinitli), adv. ME. [-ly*.] 
x. In an infinite degree, or to an infinite extent 
b. Loosely , Exceedingly, immensely, vastly 
1584. -t*9. To an indefinite distance or extent 

-1695. +3. 111 an indefinite manner or sense ; 

generally -1591. 4. Math . Without limit 1692. 

M. Every particle of matter is i. divisible Priestley. 
b. Dear Prue—I have yours of the 14th, and am i. 
obliged to you for the length of it Steele. 
I-nfiniteneBS. Now rare. 1534. [f. In- 

fin ite a . 4» -ness .1 The quality qr condition of 
being infinite ; infinity; immensity, vastness. 

The Schools talk of the 1 . of Space 1700. The i. of 
her sensuality Ford. 

Infinitesimal (infinitesimal), 1655. [& 
mod.L. infinitesimus , f. L. infinitus (cl cento* 


m (man), a (pass), an (lewd), v (cut). $(Fr. ch*f)- a(ev*r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Ft. eau d/ vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), f (gat ) 1 
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stmus, etc.). Orig. an ordinal, viz. the ' in- 
finite th ' in order; but* like other ordinals, alio 
used to name fractions, thus i. part or i. came 
to mean unity divided by infinity ( ~), and 
thus an infinitely small part or quantity. 

A»j 3 . (or absol.) As ordinal: The 1 in- 
finiteth* member of a series. H. More. a. 
(Chiefly Math.) As a fraction. The inverse or 
reciprocal of an infinite quantity; fan in- 
finitely small fraction of anything. Hence b. 
{Math.) An infinitely small quantity, a quantity 
less than any assignable quantity. 3. Loosely . 
An extremely small quantity or amount 1840. 

B. adj '. 1. (Chiefly Math.) a. Infinitely or 
indefinitely small. (Con el. to infinite , and, 
with it, opp. to finite.) b. transf. Relating to 
infinitesimal quantities; esp. in *. calculus , a 
name for thedifFerenti.il and integral calculuses 
considered as one. 1710. a. Loosely , Too 
sm ill to be measured or reckoned ; extremely 
minute or insignificant 1733. 

a. The i. Vessels of the Nervous System Hartley. 
Hence Infinlte*slmaUy adv. in an i. degree j usu. 
qualifying small. 

Infmiteth, a. nonce-wd. 1708. [f. Infinite 
+ -TII, termination of ordinal numerals.] Math . 
The ordinal numeral corresponding to infinite. 
£. 1 1 ALLEY. (Inflnitieth, from infinity, is now 
in oral use.) 

Infinitival (infi*nit»i*vftl), a. 1869. [f. L. 
in/inltivns + -al.] Gram. Of or belonging to 
the infinitive. 


Infinitive (infrnitiv). 1470. [ad. L. infini - 
tiv us, {. in- (In- *) + finitivus defining, de- 
finite.] 

A. adj. 1. Gram. The name of that form of 
a verb which expresses simply the notion of the 
verb without predicating it of any subject. 
Usu. classed as a mood, tl rough strictly a sub- 
stantive with certain verbal functions, esp. 
those of governing an object, and being quali- 
fied by an adv. icac. 

(Called by Quintilian and Priscian infiuitus modus, 
by Diomades in.fi nitiv us * because it hias nuL definite 
persons and numbers’.) 

In mod. Eng„ the infinitive has the simple unin- 
flected form of the vb. In OEL, the infinitive had (in 
the notn.-acc. case) the suffix -an, MK -en, -e\ it had 
also a dadve form in -tinue, ME. .enne, -cue, -en. 
The latter is sometimes called by mod. grammarians 
the gerundiai or gerundive infinitive. (It answers 
more to the L. supine.) The OE. nom.-acc. infinitive 
is the source of the simple infinitive, as in ‘wo saw 
him come * etc. The dative infinitive is formally the 
source of the infinitive with tot but to is now prefixed 
also to the notn.-acc. infinitive, where OE. had the 
simple form in -an, as in ‘ to see is to believe etc. 
fa. Infinite, endless. Also as adv. Harding. 

B. sb. i. Gram. The infinitive * mood * or 
form of a verb 1530. ta. An infinite amount ; 
an infinity. Markham. 

1. Split (or cleft) t\, on i with an adv. between to 
and the verbal part. The following is an example : — 
To sit on rocks, to arise o'er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene. 

Bvkon, Ch. Harold 11. xxv. 

Hence Infl*nitively adv. in thei. mood { tinfinitely 

Idfinito- (infinoiu), comb. f. I.. infinities 
Infinite, with the sense 'infinitely, to an in- 
finite degree', as in i.-inflnitesimal (used by 
Hartley to describe an infinitesimal of the 
second degree). Also loosely with scu^-e 'in- 
finite and', as in i.-abwlute. 

Infinitude (iufrnitiwd), 1641. [f. T . type 
*inftnitudo (after multitudo , etc.). Cf. Fini- 
TUDE.] 1. The quality or attribute of being 
infinite ; boundlessness. Also, loosely. Im- 
mensity, vastness. a. (with pi.) Something 
that is infinite (or, loosely, indefinitely great); 
a boundless (or vast) extent, space, amount, 
numlier, etc.; infinity 1667. 

x. The universe fatigues with its L Garnett, a. I 
am who fill I. Milt. P.L. vit. 168. An i. of complex 
relations Darwin. 


(I Infinitum (infin?i‘t#m). x68a. [L. ; - 

infinite ; also as sb.] — Infinity; see Ad 


INFINITUM, etc. 

Xnfinituple (iafi*niti«p'l), a. 17^. [f. L. 

infinities, after centuple, etc.] Infinitely as 
much or as many ; an infinite number of times 
(something else). Wollaston. 

Infinity (inlrnlti). ME. [a. F. infinite, ad. 
L. inflniteu, f. infinities*, see -ITY.J t. The 
quality of being infinite or having no limit; 


boundlessness (esp. aS an attribute of Deity), 
a. Something that Is infinite; infinite extent, 
amount, duration, etc.; a boundless space; an 
endless or unlimited time ME. 3. Loosely 
(from 2 and 9) : Immensity, vastness ; a very 
great amount or number, 1 no end ' (of) ME. 
4. Math. a. Infinite quantity (see Infinite A. 
4 b) : denoted by the symbol 00. ALo, an in- 
finite number (of something) 1699, b. Geom. 
Infinite distance, or that region of space which 
is infinitely distant; usu. in phr. at i. 1873. 

1. One whose.. L passe th all nomine, that is al* 
mightye God himsclfc Moke. a. There cannot be 
more infinities than one ; for one of them would limit 
the other Raleigh. Man's point of life ' between 
two infinities' (of that expression Mar cm Aurelius is 
the real owner) M. Arnold. 3. An i. of pains Jowxrr. 
Phr. To 1, {m L, ttd or in infinitum ) : endlessly, 
without limit. 

Infirm (infSum), a. ME. [ad. L. infirmus , 
f. in - (In- 3 ) + firtnus Firm.] i. Of things : 
Not firm or strong; weak, unsound; frail, 
shaky, feeble. Also transf. of arguments, 
titles, etc. Now rare. 0. Of persons, etc. : 
Not strong and healthy; physically weak or 
feeble, esp. through age. Also transf of age. 
1605. 3. Not firm or strong in character or 

purpose; weak, irresolute 1526. 

x. Those that build on sandie or infirme ground 
1624. The i, title of the House of Luncastcr Ln. 
Brougham, a. A j>oore, infirme, weakc, and despis'd 
old man Lear 11 1. li. so. What is infirme, from your 
sound parts shall file Shaks. 3. Infirme of purpose : 
Glue me the Daggers Shaks. Hence Intl*nn-ly 
a^^.. -ness (now rare). 

Infirm (inlSMin), v. Now rare . 1449. [ad. 
L. infirmare to weaken, etc., f. infirmus In- 
firm a .] To make infirm ; to weaken ; to in- 
validate (a law, custom, et^.). 

The bad faith of the Habsburgs could not i. Magyar 
rights 18450. 

Infirmarer (infhumarai). ME. [a. OF. en- 
ferrnerier\ app. f. enfermerie INFIRMARY.] 
Hist. In mediaeval monasteries, the person 
who had charge of the infirmary. So Infl'r- 
ni areas [-ess 1 J. Infirma-rian, in same sense. 

Infirmary (inhuman). 1451. [ad. med.L. 
infirmaria , f. infiirmus\ see -ary 1 B. 3. See 
also Fkrmery. | 1. A building or part of a 

building for the treatment of the sick or 
wounded ; a hospital. Also fig. ta* A con- 
servatory. Sloan e. 

Infirmation (infs-iinei-Jan). [ad. L. in- 
firmationem ] The action of weakening or in- 
validating (evidence). 

Infirmative (infqum&tiv), a. (sb.) rare. 
1611. [a. F. infirmatif, -»i*.] Tending to 

weaken or invalidate. As so. That which 
tends to weaken. 

flnfi-rmatory. rare. 1598. [ad. med.L. 
infirmatorium.] =* Infirmary -1678. var. 
i Inflrmltory 1538-1645. 

Infirmity (info’imlti). ME. [ad. L. in- 
firmitatem, f. infirmus Infirm a. (see -itv). 
Cf. F. infirm itd.J The condition of being in- 
firm. 1. Weakness or want of strength ; in- 
ability; an instance or case of this. b. Of an 
argument or title : Want of validity 1614. 9. 

Physical weakness, debility, frailty, feebleness 
of body, resulting from some defect, disease, or 
(now mostly) old age ME. 3. A special form 
or variety of weakness; tan illness, disease; 
now esp. a failing in some faculty or sense 
ME. 4. Weakness of character ; moral weak- 
ness or frailty; also with an and pi. ME. 

x. When I could no longer ^hurt them, the revolu- 
tionists have tmmpled on my t. Burke. t. 1 . that 
decaies the wise Twel. N 1 , v. 8a. 3. He ia a little 

deaf and has a similar i. in sight Jowbtt. 4. The 
head of the house, was a byword for L of purpose 
Burton. Fame. .(That last L of Noble mina) Milt. 
Lrcidas 71. 

Infix (iTifiks), sb. i88t. [f. L. infix - ; see 
next.] Gram. A modifying element inserted ia 
the body of a word. 

Infix (infi'ki], v. Also en-. 1500, [Partly 
f. L. infix-, infigere to fix in; partly t In- 1 or* 
+■ Fix v.) 1. trans. To fix or fasten in\ to 

implant or insert firmly. Also fig. b. To fix 
or fasten on something x6oi. 9. To fix (a 
fact, etc.) in the mind or memory; to impress 
154a. 3. Gram. To Insert (a formative ele- 

ment) in the body of a word (cf. prec.) 1B68. 

x. Infixing their Nr ilea in the Fronts btf them, they 


claw off the skin t$50, __ fig. The vices which they 

introduced, and the habits they infixed Lam®, * 
First soundly L in thy mind What thou desires! to 
remember Fuller. Hence lnfL'xlon ( rare ), the 
action of infixing j the condition of being infixed. 

In fl a m able, obs. var. of Inflammable. 
Inflame f infirm), v. Also en-. [ME. en* 

fiamme, a. OF. enfiammer s — L. infiammare , t 
in- (In-* 2 ) -f fiamina Flame.] 

L trans. x. To cause to blaze; to set on fires 
to kindle, b. transf. To light up or redden as 
if with flame 1 477. 9. fig. 1 q fire with passion! 
strong feeling, or desire; to kindle (passion, 
etc.) ME. 3. To heat, make hot ; esp. to raise 
(the body qr blood) to a feverish heat ; to 
excite inflammation in 1530. 4. To add heat 

or fuel to, to aggravate 1607 ; +to augment (a 
price, etc.) -1773* 

x. Gardiner hud inflamed many Martyrs, and hath 
now bis body inflamed 1631. b. 'Ihe red, reflected 
sky Inflames the river 1894. a. Having their minds 
en flamed with passion 1726. 3. My father's face.. 

Inflamed with wrath Tennyson. 4. To i. an animosity 
187% a reckoning Goldsm. 

IL intr. i. To burst into flame; to catch 
fire 1638. 9. To become hot with passion ; to 

glow with feeling 1559. 3. To be affected with 
inflammation 1607. 

Hence Infl&'med fpl. a . set on fire, etc.; 
Her. depicted as in flames. In flamer, one 
who or that which inflames; an instigator. 
Inflammable (tnflsem&b’l), a. (so.) Also 
+infiameable. 1570. [See Inflame and -But. 
Cf. F, inflammable .] 1. Capable of being in- 

flamed ; susceptible of combustion ; easily set 
on fire. a. Excitable, hasty-tempered, pas- 
sionate 1800. 3. sb. An inflammable substance 

1770. 

x. Alcohol is very L Roscoa. 7 . air, old name for 
hydrogen gas. a. A sanguine and L disposition 184*. 
Hence Inflammability, Infla’mmableneaa, L 
quality. Inflammably adv. 

Inflammation 1533. [ad* 

L. infiam mationem. ] 1. The action of inflam- 

ing; setting on fire or catching fire; the condi- 
tion of being in flames 1563. tb. concr. Some- 
thing in flames -1 772. a. The action of 
inflaming mentally; the condition of being 
so inflamed ; excitement, fervour. Also, an 
instance of this. 1597. 3. Path. A morbid 

process affecting some part of the body, char- 
acterized by excessive heat, swelling, pain, and 
redness; also, an instance of this 1533. t4* 

Augmentation of charge 1821. 

x. The i. of the Cities of the Plain 1650. a. The 
means of calming a people In a state of extreme L 
Burke. 4. The l of his weekly bills Byron. 

Infiam mative (inflae mfitiv), a. and sb. 
rare . 1685. [f. ppl. stem of L. infiammare : 

see -ive. j - Inflammatory a. and sb. 
Inflammatory (inflee-mitari), a. and sb. 
1681. [£. as prec. + -oky.J ti. Of, pertain- 
ing to, characterized by, or causing a Mazing 
condition -1796. a. Tending to excite desire, 
passion, anger, or animosity. (Now usu. in 
a bad sense.) i7ir. 3. That tends to inflame 
the blood ; exciting the brain or senses ; stimu- 
lating 1733. 4. Path. Of the nature of, per- 

taining to, indicative of, or characterized by 
inflammation 173a. 5. sb. That which inflames, 
excites, or rouses feeling or passion 1681 
*. I. libels >767, powers of art Gibbon, speeches 
2834. 4. 1 > Distempers Arbuthnot. Hence Ln» 

fla'mmatorUy adv. 

flnflate, ppi. a. late ME. [ail, L. inflatus ; 
see next and -ate suffix 1 . J « 1ni latf.il 
I n fl at e (infl^-t), v. 150a. [f. L. infiat- % 

inflare , f. in- (In- *) 4* flare to blow.] 1. trans . 
To blow out or distend with wind or air ; to 
fill with air or gas; also absol. to cause flatu- 
lence 1533. a. To puff up (a person) with 
high spirits, pride, etc. ; to elate. Also absol. 
1509. s* To dilate, distend, or swell; to 
enlarge 1705. 4. To swell or expand artifi- 

cially or unduly 1843. 

x. To i. the lungs 1834, a balloon Roscos, (fig.) 
vanity 187a a. Character that prosperity could not 
i. 1803. 3. When Passion’s tumults in the bosom rise, 

l. the features, and enrage the eyes J. Scott. 4. We 
L our paper currency Emerson. Hence Infla'tabltt 

m. that can be inflated. Infiatingly adv. In- 
flatter, -or, one who or that which inflates. 

Inflated (i&fiFt'tfld), ppl. a. 1659. [f. prec. 
4 -ED 1 .] i. Puffed out or swollen by air,or 
gas 1681. a* Of language : Turgid, bombastic 
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S652. 3* Expanded, as if by inflation 172 6. 

4, Elated with vanity or false notions 1784. 5. 

Raised in price artificially 1881. 

x. Bridges on . . i. skins 1853. a The account.. is 
long and 1. Goldsm. 4. I. and astrut with self-con- 
ceit, He gulps the windy diet Cowi-rr. js. An i, 
state of prices that could not possibly be maintained 
Gladstone. 

Inflation (infl/i-fan). ME. [ad. L. infla 
fionem. Cf. obs. F. inflation .] i. The action 
of inflating with air or gas 1601. a. The 
condition of being inflated with air or gas, or 
of being distended as if with air ME. 3, 
The condition of being puffed up with vanity 

E ride, or false notions 1526. 4, Turgidity 

ombast 1603. g. Increase beyond proper 
limits ; esp. of prices, the issue of inconvertible 
paper money, etc. 1864. Hence Infla'tionary 
a., marked by inflation of prices ; Inflationist, 
one who advocates an increase of the paper 
currency ; also attrib . ; so Infla ‘tionism. 
u Inflate (infl/l'tife). [L. ; cf. prec.] A 
blowing or breathing into ; inflation ; inspira- 
tion. Mrs. Browning. 

Inflect (infle'kL), v. ME. [ad. L. inflect ere, 
f. in- (In-*) + ficctere to bend.] 1. trans. To 
bend inwards; to bend into a curve or angle; 
hence, to bend, to curve. Also fig. ta. Optics . 
— Diffract v. -1811. 3. Cram. To vary 

the termination of (a word) in order to express 
different grammatical relations 1668. 4. To 

modulate (the voice); spec, in Music, to flatten 
or sharpen (a note) by a chromatic semitone 
1828. 

a. Are they [rays of light) not reflected, refracted, 
and inflected by one and the same principle ? Newton. 

Inflected ^inflekted),///. a. 1646. [f. prec. 
•f -ED 1 .] 1. Bent or curved ; bent inwards, 

a. Gram. Having inflexions; characterized by 
grammatical inflexion 1775. 

Inflection: s-e Inflexion. 

Inflective (infle-ktiv), a . 1 666. [f. Inflect 
v. + -ivk.] i. Inflecting; tending to inflect. 
9. Pertaining to or characterized by gram- 
matical inflexion 1799. 

a. The glories of a completely i. language Whitney. 

Inflesh, obs. f. En flesh v. 
tlnfle*x, a . 1753. [ad. L. inflex us .] Bot. 
«= Inflexkd -1794. 

Inflexed (inflekst), ppl. cl 166 r. [f. as 
prec. -ed 1 .] Bent inwards; incurved. 
Inflexibility 1 (inflekslbiltti). 1611. [f. 

Inflexible 1 + -ity .1 The quality or condi- 
tion of being inflexible ; incapability of being 
bent ; unyielding stiffness, rigidity ; firmness 
of purpose, obstinacy. 

Features arranged into the utmost i. of expression 
Scott. Bone, .cannot swell, in consequence of its i. 
1876. Hence Infle'xiblenesa {rare). Infle'xibly 

adv . 1534. 

Inflexibility 2 : see Inflexible 2 . 
Inflexible (infleksibT), afi ME. [ad. L. 
inflexibilis ; see In-* and Flexible, j Not 
flexible. . x. Incapable of being bent ; not 
pliant; rigid, stiff. 9. Unbending in temper 
or purpose; immovable, inexorable ME. 3. 
Unalterable, rigidly fixed 1693. 

s. He is L, stedfast, and failep not Tkevisa. 3. 
Nature's laws are more i. than iron 1871. 
f Inflexible, a. 2 rare. ME. [f. L. inflex - 
(see Inflex a.) + -ible.] Capable of being 
inflected ; in Optics, diffrangible-1857. Hence 
flnflexibl-lity *. 

Inflexion, inflection (infle-kjan). 1531. 
rad. L. inflexionem. As to the spelling cf. 
Connexion, etc.] x. The action of inflecting; 
the condition of being inflected ; concr, a bend- 
ing, bend, curvature, or angle. Also fig. fa. 
Optic i. - Diffraction -1831. 3. Geom. 

Change of curvature from convex to concave at 
a particular point on a curve; point ofi., the 
point at which this takes place 1721. 4. Gram. 

The modification of the form of a word to ex- 
press different grammatical relations ; includ- 
ing the declension of sbs., adjs., and pronouns, 
the conjugation of vbs., and the comparison of 
a 4 js. and advs. 1668. b. concr. An inflected 
form ; also, the inflexional suffix x668. 5. 

Modulation of the voice; in speaking or sing- 
ing, a change in the pitch or tone of the voice 
260a 

Hence Inflerxional* inflectional a. pertain- 


100a 

ing to or characterised by grammatical in- 
flexion. 

Inflexive (infle-ksiv), a\ [t L. inflex 
inflectere + -ive.] - Inflective. (Diets.), 
flnflexive, a. 2 [In- ».] Inflexible. Chapman. 
tlnfle-xure. 1578. [f. L. inflex inflectere , 
after Flexure,] A bend, curve, or turn In- 
wards -1658. 

Inflict (infli-kt), v. 1566. [f. L. inflict 
infltgere.] 1. trans. To lay on as a stroke, 
blow, or wound ; to impose; to cause to be 
borne 1593. a. With inverted construction ; 
To afflict (a person) with something painful or 
disagreeable. (Now rare.) 1566. 

s. To i. paine, lasting shame Shaks., a penalty 
Hobbes, a. We should be inflicted with less .twaddle 
1883. Hence Infli'ctable a. that can or may be in. 
flicted. Inflixter, -or, one who inflicts. Infti’ctive 
a. tending to i. ; pertaining to infliction. 

Infliction (in flrkjan). 1534. [ad. late L. 
inflictionem .] The action of inflicting (pain, 
punishment, annoyance, etc.); the fact of being 
inflicted ( Meas. for M . I.iii. 28). b. Something 
inflicted, as pain, punishment, etc. ; an annoy- 
ance, a 'visitation' 1586. 

b. Such Persecutions, as seem to be Divine Inflic- 
tions 1665. 

Inflood (infix’d), v. 1855. [f. In- 1 or 2 + 
Flood v.] intr. To flow in, to enter as a 
flood. 

The silent inflooding of the day Stevenson. 
Inflorescence (intlore-sens). 1760. [ad 
mod.L. inflorescen tia (Linn.), f. L. inflortscere 
to come into flower.] Bot. x. The mode in 
which the flowers of a plant are arranged in 
relation to the axis and to each other ; the 
flowering system, b. The collective flower or 
blossom of a plant 1851. a. The process of 
coming into flower; blossoming. Also fig. 
18 00. 

1. I. affords the truest, and.in most Genera the most 
elegant Distinction 1760. 

Inflow (i*iiflJu) f s b. 1839. [f. In adv. + 

Flow sbfi\ = Influx. 

Inflow (inflJu-V v. 1651. [f. In-i + Flow 
v.] +1. intr. Astrol. «= Influe v. -1670. 2. 

To flow in 1882. +3. trans. To cause to flow 

in. Hobbes. 

Ilnfiue, v. rare . 1426. [a. F. influer, ad. 

L. influere to flow in.] intr. To shed (heaven- 
ly) influence -1618. 

Influence (i'nflirens), sb. ME. [a. F. in- 
fluence emanation from the stars (also inflow of 
water; affluence), f. L. influentem , influere. 
The astrological sense was common in med.L.] 
ti. The action or fact of flowing in; inflow, 
influx -1702. 2. spec, in Astrol. The supposed 

flowing from the stars of an ethereal fluid acting 
upon the character and destiny of men, and 
affecting sublunary tilings generally. In later 
times taken as an exercise of occult power. 
ME. b. transf. The exercise of analogous 
power by human beings. Now only Poet. ME. 
+c. Disposition, or temperament, as field to be 
due to astral influence -1663. t3. The inflow- 

ing or infusion (into a person or thing) of any 
kind of divine, moral, or other secret power or 
principle; that which thus flows in or is infused 
-1677. 4. The exertion of action of which the 

operation is unseen, except in its effects, by 
one person or thing upon another; the action 
thus exercised. Orig. const, into ; now on, 
upon, in. 1588. 5. The capacity of producing 

effects by insensible or invisible means; ascen- 
dancy of a person or social group; control not 
formally or overtly expressed 1652. 6. A thing 

or person that exercises influence 2738. 7. 

Electr. - Induction 9. 187a 
a. Ganst thou bind the sweete influences of the 
Pleiades? Job xxxviii. 31, What euill starre On you 
hath frownd, and pourd bis i. bad? Spenser /''. u. i. 
viiL 42, b. Ladies, whose bright eyes Rain i. Milt. 
c. Germans and Bohemians, nations by L beavie, 
slowe 1601. 3. Milt. P. L. v. 695. 4. Before they 

had much i. on my thoughts Johnson. Phr. Undue 
i . : sec Undue. 5. To owe a position to i., not to 
merit {mod.). 

Influence (i*nfl«£ns), v. 2658. [f.prec.] 

1. trans . To exert Influence upon, to affect by 
influenoe. Sometimes esp. to move by undue 
influence ; f formerly spec, of astral influence. 
9 . intr. To exert influence 167a trans. 

To cause to flow in; to infuse, instil -17 05. 
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z. The Sovereign can L the conduct of public affairs 
Ld. Brougham. Expenditures to * influence 1 city 
council 1891. Hence l*nfl«iencer, one who or that 
which influences. Influencive a. {rare), having 
the quality of influencing. 

Influent (rnfl*&u), a. (sb.) ME. [ad. L. 
influentem.] x. Flowing in. Also transf. and 
fig. 1445. ta. Exercising astral influenoe or 
occult power -1856. ts- Influential -1657. 
4. sb. A tributary, an affluent Z859. 

s. Thames, with i. tide Cowper. a. Multitudinous 
mountains.. panting.. Beneath the i. heaven* Mas. 
Browning. [Humility] is more. . L upon others, then 
any other vertue 1654. 

Influential (inn«cujal), a. 1570. [f. med. 
L. inftuentia INFLUENCE + -AL.J +1. Astrol. 
Possessing or exercising astral influence; of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of such influence 
-1664. tb. transf. Working by hidden pro- 
cesses -1745. a. Having or exerting influence, 
power, or effect 1655. 3. Having great influ- 

ence; powerful 1734. 

a. Hurtful errours/i. on practice Barrow. 3. Very 
i. among the Citisen* Nori h. I precepts H. Siencbe. 
Hence Infiue'ntiaUy adv. with influence s in an 1. 
manner; Electr. by induction. 

Influenza (infl«,en7i). 2743. fa. It. in- 
fluenza , lit. 'influence* : — med.L. influentia. 

It. influenza has the sense (developed, apn., from 
the notion of 'astral * or 'occult influence ') of* visita- 
tion ' of any epidemic disease ; hence, absol., that of 
' an epidemic 1 applied spec, to the epidemic of 1 743 
(called also la grippe), for which it became the 
English specific name.] 

A specific febrile zymotic disorder, highly 
contagious, and occurring usually in widespread 
epidemics. Its symptoms and sequelae include 
rapid prostration and severe catarrh. Applied 
loosely to any severe catarrh of the respiratory 
mucous membrane, esp. to an tnfluenza-cola. 

attrib. and Comb., as i. bacillus , etc. t i.-cold, a 
severe cold with symptoms resembling those of L 

Influx (i'nflvks). 1626. [a. F.» or ad. late 
L. influxus , f. influere to flow in. 1 x . The act 
or fact of flowing in ; an inflow, b. The mouth 
of a river 1652. 9. transf. The continuous 

ingression of persons or things into some place 
or sphere 1652. t 3 - “ Influence 9. -1650. 

+4. - Influence 3-5. -1703. 

1. A strong i. of light 1823. b. 1 he Kennet, near 
its I. into the Thames 1675. a. An i. of unruly people 
1653, of new opinions 1775, of Greek Eahlk, oi settlers 
from the Slave States Bryce. 

Influxion (infltrkjan). Now rare. 1605. 
[ad, late L. influxionem.] i. Inflow, influx. 
T 9 . «= Influence 2. -1642. 

J Lnflu*xious,0. [f.prec.; sce-ous.] Sbed- 
ing (astral) influence. Howell. 
flnflu'xive, a. 1624. [f. 1* influx influere 
+ -ive.] Infusingor communicating influence; 
influential -1657. Hence tlixflu*xively adv. 
by influxion. 

Infodd, obs. var. of Enfold. 
flnfo-liate, v. rare. 1640. [f. In- 2 + L. 

folium leaf, after It infogliare. See -ate *.] 
intr. To put on leaves, to oecome leafy >1658. 
Inform (inf/\im), a. 1555. Ta. F. informe , 
ad. L. informis shapeless, f. in- (In-*) + forma.] 
i. Having no regular form; unshapen, mis- 
shapen ( arch.). g. Without form ; formless; 
of the nature of matter unendowed with ' form * 
x t 54 - 

Inform (infjp*Jm\ v. [ME. en/orme, a. OF. 
en former (mod. informer), ad. L. informare tt 
give form to, f. in- (In- b ) + forma Form.] 

I. fx. trans. To put into form or shape ; to 
shape -16,43 ; to arrange; to compose -166& 
fa. intr. To take shape ; to form -1652. 

a. It is the bloody Businesae, which informes Thus 
to mine Eyes Macb. 11. i. 48. 

n. trans. To give 'form* or formative prin- 
ciple to; hence, to stamp, impress, or imbue 
with some specific quality or attribute ; to 
inspire, animate MEL 

The God of Souldier*.. informe Thy thoughts with 
Noblenesse Cor. v. «ii 71. Long as Breatn informs 
this fleeting Frame Prick. 

1IL x. trans. To form (the mind, character, 
etc.), esp. bv imparting learning or instruction; 
hence. To instruct, teach; tto advise. Now 
rare. ME. tb* To direct, guide -1846. 9. 

To impart knowledge of some particular fact or 
occurrence to ; to tell (one) of something ; to 
apprise. The prevailing mod. sense. ME. 
Also refl. 3. absol. or intr. fa. To give in- 
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formation; to report -1683. b. To lay or 
exhibit an information, bring a charge or com- 
plaint {against, rarely on) 1586. 

x. Nor are we informed by nature, in future con* 
tingencies and accidents Butler, b. Milt. Comm 180. 
a. Some have enformed me that my real me was never 
so riche Hall. 3. a. Mack, u v. 34. b. You must 
not i. against him Golds m. 

IV. ti. trans . To impart the knowledge of ; 
to instruct in, to teach -i6ai. ta. To make 
known, report, relate, tell -1810. 

1. To 1 . religion Bacon. a It is informed us that 
your young and ryotous people will ryse Hall. 
A Us Well iv. i. 91. 

Informal (in f^*jm&l),<z. 1584. [In- a.] Not 
formal. z. Not done or made according to a 
regular or prescribed form; not observing 
forms ; not according to order ; irregular ; un- 
official, disorderly. b. Unceremonious i8a8. 
ta. ? Disordered in mind 1603. 

1. An L overture W. Irving, b. An 1 . visit (mod.). 
a. These poore informal! women Shaks. Hence 
Inform&*lity p the quality or fact of being i. ; absence 
of formality ; an instance of this. Informally adv. 

Informant (inf/*jm&nt). 1661. [£. L. in- 

fonnantem, informare to INFORM.] 

A. adj. Metaph . Informing; giving form; 
actuating; see Inform v. II. 

B. sb. ti. That which informs, animates, or 
actuates Glanvill. 9. One who gives in- 
formation of some fact or occurrence 1693. b. 
Law. One who lays an information against a 
person ; an informer 1783. 

a b. It was the last evidence of the kind. The i. 
was hanged Burke. 

In forma pauperis : see In Lot. prep. 
Information (inf£inn?i Jan). [ME. en- 
formacion, a. OF. enformacion (mod. informa- 
tion), ad. L. informal ionem, f. informare to 
Inform. | 

I. x. The action of informing (in sense III. 1 
of the vb.); training, instruction; communica- 
tion of instructive knowledge. Now rare or 
Obs. fAlso with an and pi. An instruction 
-1760. 9. The action of telling or fact of being 

told of something ME. 3. That of which one 
is apprised or told; intelligence, news 1450. 
fAlso with an and pi. 1527. 4. The action of 

informing against, charging, or accusing (a 
person). Now Obs., exc. as transf. from 5. 
1480. 5. Law. a. A complaint or charge 

against a person lodged with or presented to a 
court or magistrate, in order to the institution 
of criminal proceedings without formal in- 
dictment ( The original object of this proce- 
dure was to dispense with the previous finding 
of a grand jury.) 1467. b. A complaint of the 
Crown in respect of some civil claim, in the 
form of a statement of the facts by the attorney- 
general or other proper officer, either ex officio, 
or on the relation of a private individual 1624. 

1. For the L of our judgment and the conduct of our 
lives Butler, a. This I have by credible informacion 
learned More. 3. Some informations^ from an 
eminent person Swirr. 4. lien. VIII , v. iii. no. 

tIL The action of informing with some active 
or essential quality (see Inform v. II); inspira- 
tion, animation (e. g. of the body by the soul) 
-1870. 

That . . no 1 . of pride may enter into us Clarendon. 
Hence Informa'tional a. of, pertaining to, or con- 
veying i. 

Informative (infjfumktiv), a . 1696. [f. L. 
informal-, informare + -IVE.] Having the 
quality of informing; animative 1647 ; instruc- 
tive 1655 ; of the nature of legal information. 
Hence InfoTinatlvely adv. 

Informatory (infj?um&t5ri), a. x88x. [f. as 
prec. + -ORY.] Having the quality of in- 
structing or communicating information. 
fInfo*rmed, a. 1526. [f. In- 8 + Formed, 
after L. informis J] 1. Of faith : Not vitalized 

or animated by charity. (An awkward use.) 
-1630. 9. Unformed ; imperfectly formed -1686. 
Info*rmed t ppl. a . 1549. [C Inform v. + 
-ed 1 .] Instructed; enlightened; now usu. 
well-, ill-informed. 

Informer (infpumai). ME. [f. Inform v. 
+ -er 1 .] ti. An instructor, teacher -x66a. 
9. One who communicates information ME. 
8. One who informs against another, or lays an 
information; spec, one who makes it his busi- 
ness to detect offenders against penal laws and 
to lay informations against them; a common 
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informer 1502. 4. An inspirer, animator, 

vitalizer (see Inform v. II) 1737. 

4. Nature I l of the Poet's art Pops. 

Informidable (inf^umidfib’l), a. rare. 1667. 
[In-*.] Not formidable; not to be dreaded. 

Of limb Heroic built. .Foe not !. Milt. P. L. ix. 486. 
Informity (mf^imlti). Now rare or Obs. 
1583. [ad. late L. informitatem, f. informis', 
see-iTV.J Unformed condition, shapelessness; 
deformity. Also fig. 

flnfo rmons, a. 1610. [app. f. L. informis 
+ -ous. | Having no definite form, shapeless; 
unshapely -1701. 

tlnfoTtunatc, a. ME. [ad. L. infortunalus 
(see In- *, Fortunate).] Unfortunate -168a. 

The day i. that I was bore 1440. An L dream 
Purchas, planet i 6 jx. Henoe flnfoTtunate-ly 
adv., t-neas. 

Infortune (infp'jti&n). ME. [a. F. ; see 
In-* and Fortune.] ti. Want of good for- 
tune ; ill fortune, ill luck. fAlso with an and 
pi. -1653. 9. Astrol. A malevolent planet or 

aspect 1632. So Unfortuned ppl . a. unfortu- 
nate. Chaucer. 

flnfortu'nity. 1477. [a. OF. infortuniti , 
ad. late L. inf or tun it as. \ Unfortunate con- 
dition ; misfortune ; a misfortune -1720. 
flnfoumd, v. ME. [ad. obs. F. infondre , 
- fundre , or ad. L. infur dere. ] trans. To pour 
in; to infuse. (Usu. in fig. sense.) -1589. 

Infra- (i nfra), prefix , repr. L. infra adv. 
and prep. ‘ below, underneath, beneath ’• 
Regularly opposed to supra- (or super-). 

A. In prepositional relation to the sb. repre- 
sented in second element. 1. Denoting 
1 below ’, * beneath ’ (i. e. * lower down than r ) 
in respect of local situation or position. a, 
Denoting ‘below’ or * beneath % in respect of 
status or condition, as infrabestial , etc. 8. 
Denoting ' within ’ (as in med.L.), as infra- 
territorial, etc. 

B. In attrib. or advb. relation to the second 
element : • lower ’, ■ inferior ' under- ', as 
infra position, etc. 

The use of the hyphen is practically optional, though 
it is usually omitted in recognized terms, except when 
the second element begins with a voweL Infra- 
axi'llary a., Anat. lying below the armpit: Hot. 
situated below the axil of a leaf or branch ; infra- 
bra*nchial a., Z00L situated below the branchim or 
gills; infradavi'cular a., Anat. situated below 
tiie clavicle or collar-bone, as in i. bone | also as sb. = 
infraclavicutar bone ; infrahu*xnan a. 1 infra- 
hyoid a.. Anat. lying below the hyoid bone ; in- 
frala'biai a., Anat. situated below the lips t infra- 
li'ttorala., pertaining to the zone of the sea below 
the littoral region; infraxn&'rginal a., situated 
beneath the margin or border, as in 1. convolution , the 
superior temporal convolution! inframaxi’llary a., 
situated below the jaw, as in 1. nerve ; sb. the lower 
jaw-bone \ Inframe'dian a., applied to the zone of 
the ocean below the median zone j infrana*turala., 
below what is natuial; hence infrana'turaliam ; 
infra-OTbital a., Anat. situated below the orbit of 
the eye; infrapo*sed a., placed below something 
else (cf. superposed) i so infraposi'tion ; infra- 
•ca*palar a., Anat. situated below the shoulder- 
blade; infraspi*nal a., Anat. situated beneath the 
spine of the scapula; so infraspi*nate, -spi*nouB 
adjs . ; infraatape’dial a., situated below the axis of 
the stapes of the middle car in birds; infr&Bte'mal 
a n Anat. situated below the sternum or breast-bone; 
infratemporal a., Anat. situated below the tem- 
ples ; infraterritoTial a., lying within a territory ; 
mfr&tro’chlear a., Anat. situated beneath the 
trochlea of the trochlearis muscle in the eye. 

t Infract, a. 1566. [ad. L. infractus , f. in- 
(In-*) + tract us, frangere.' ) Unbroken; un- 
weakenea; whole -1613. 

Infract (infrse -kt), v. 1798. [f. L. infract 
infringere .] trans . To brenk ; to violate, in- 

fringe. Chiefly U.S. So Infra-ctible a. capa- 
ble of being infracted or broken. 

Infraction (infrse’kjan). 1693. fad. L. in- 
fractiontm .] 1. The action of fracturing; 
concr. a fracture. 9- The action of infringing 
(a bond or obligation); breach, violation 1673. 
ta. Optics. ■* Refraction 1635. 

Infractor (infrae-ktai). 1594. [a. med.L. 
infractor, f. infringere ; cf. F. infracteur. ] 
One who breaks or infringes; a violator, in- 
fringer. 

I Infra dig. (imfri di-g), adj. phr, 3894. 
Colloq. abbrev. of L. infra dignitatem .] Be- 
neath one’s dignity; unbecoming one’s posi- 
tion; undignified. 


infundibulum 

Infragrant (infr/t-grint), a. 1813. [In- 8.] 
Malodorous. 

Infralapaarian (unfr&lsepse* t iin). 1731. 
[f. L. infra under + lapsus fall + -arian, as in 
Trinitarian, etc.] Theol. A. sb. A term applied 
in the 17th c. to Calvinists holding the view that 
God's election of some to everlasting life was 
consequent to his prescience of the Fall of 
man, or that it contemplated man as already 
fallen, and was thus a remedial measure ; opp. 
to Supr alapsari an. B. adj . Of or pertaining 
to the I nfralapsarians or their doctrine. I i ence 
Infralapsa*rianism, the doctrine of Infralap- 
sarians. 

Sublafsarian is, in English writers, more usual than 
1 nfralafsarian. But some distinguish the two, 
associating Sublafsarian with the view that the Fall 
was foreseen, ana Infralofsarian with the view that 
it was permitted, by God. 

Infranchise, etc. obs. ff. Enfranchise, 

etc. 

Infrangible (infwe-ndglb'l), a. 1597. [In-®.] 
x. That cannot be broken ; unbreakable. Also 
fig \ 9. That cannot be infringed ; inviolable 
1834. 

t. I. A tomes 1603. And link'd their fetlocks with a 
golden band, 1., immortal Pope. Hence Infrangi- 
ble ty, Infra'ngiblenesa. Infrangibly adv. 
Inlrequence (infix kwens). rare. 1644. [X 
as next ; see -kncr.1 = next. 

Infrequency (infirkwensi). 1600. [ad. L. 

in frequent ia , f. infrequentem ; see-ENCY.J ti- 
The fact or state of being unfrequented ; also. 
Small attendance; paucity, fewness -1658. 9. 

*1 he fact or state of rarely occurring ; uncom- 
monness, rarity 1677. 

1. *1 he solitude and i. of the place Holland. R. 
The i. of marriage Gibbon. 

Infrequent (in frrkwSnt), a. 1531. [ad.L. 
infrequentem, f. in- (lN-*) + frequent em. Cf. 
F. infriquent. ] Not frequent ; f little used 
(Elvot); not occurring often 16x2; (qualifying 
an agent-noun) that does something rarely 
172a; not plentiful x68a. 

Words ot i. occurrence Johnson. A sparing and i. 
worshiper of the Deity Wollaston. Hence In* 
frequently adv. 

Innigidaie (infri*dgid*it), v. Now rare . 
1545. [I- ^te L. infrigidat -, infrigidare, f. in- 

(IN- a ) -f frigidus cold.] trans. To make cold ; 
to cl till, cool H ence lnfrlgida*tlon» the action 
of cooling or condition of being cooled ; re- 
frigeration. 

Infringe (infri ndg), v. 1533. [ad. L. in- 
fringere, l. in - (In- 2 ) + frangere .] +1. trans. 

To break, shatter {rare in physical sense); to 
crush; to defeat, frustrate; to invalidate -1671. 
a. To violate or break (an oath, pledge, treaty, 
etc.); to contravene 1533. tg. To refute; to 
contradict -166a. +4. To weaken, impair ; to 

mitigate -1694. 5. wtr. To break in or en- 

croach on or upon 1760. 

r. loue for your Loue would i. on oath Shaks. $. 
They did not i. upon this boundary for some time 
Cook. Hence Infringement, the act or fact of in- 
fringing ; breach, violation; encroachment! fcon- 
tramction. Infrrnger, one who infringes. 

i Infrangible, a. Also -cable. 1548. [yar. 
of Infrangible, after L. infringere. ] That 
cannot be infringed or broken; unbreakable 
-1643 ; irrefragable >1629. 

Infructuose (infrzrktif*|das), a. 1797. [ad« 
L. infructuosus ; see In- *.] « next. 
Infructuous (infm*kti«,2s), a. 1615. [f- ■* 
prec.; see In-* and Fructuous.] Not pro- 
ducing fruit, unfruitful, unprofitable {lit. and 
fig.). Hence Infru’ctuonaly adv. 

||Infula (i*nfiwla). 1610. [L. (in sense 1).] 
1. Tom. Antiq . A sort of fillet of red and white 
wool, worn on the forehead by priests, worship- 
pers, and suppliants, or similarly placed on 
victims for sacrifice, etc. 1737. 9. EccL Each 

of the two lappets of a bishop's mitre. Also in 
Her. var. tl’nfole (in sense x). 

Infh m ate, v. rare . 1791. [f. L. infumat-. 
infumare (Pliny), f. in- (In- a ) + fumart, t 
fumtts .] trans. To smoke, to dry by smoking* 
Hence Inftxmated ppl. a. Inftuna*tioxi. (Diets.) 
flnfUToe, v. 1601. [ad. L. infumare ; see 
prec. ] — prec. *1633. 

Infundibulum (lnffmdi*bU?Ufai). 1706. 
L*, wb funnel, f. infundtre 4- -bulum, suffix 
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forming names of instruments.] ti. A funnel 
(rare)* s. Ana/. Applied to various funnel- 
shaped cavities or structures of the body ; as, 
s. of the brain (s. cerebri), a funnel-shaped pro- 
longation downwards and forwards of the third 
ventricle of the brain, at the extremity of which 
is the pituitary body ; i. of the lungs, the 
funnel-shaped sacs in which the air-passages 
terminate 1799. b. ZooL {a) A tabular organ 
in the Cephalopoda through which the water 
is driven from the gills. (6) The gastric 
cavity of Ctenophora with which the oesopha- 
geal tube communicates, (c) The dilated upper 
extremity of the oviduct of a bird. 18 77. Hence 
Infundibular a . funnel-shaped. Iaftindi*- 
bulate a. having an funnel-shaped. In- 
fuadi'buliform a . funnel-shaped, 
flnfu-neral, v. [f. 1 In- 2 + Funeral sb. or 
v. | trans. To entomb. G. Fl. ETCHER. 

Infuriate a. 1667. [ad. med.L. 

infuriatus, infuriare , f. in- (W- a ) + furiare , 
f. fitria.j Excited to fury ; maddened ; raging, 
frantic, furious. Also fig. of things. 

Th’ i. hil that shoots the pillar’d flame T homsqn. 

Infuriate (infiuRTw't), v. 1667. [i. med.L. 
infuriat-, infuriare \ see prec. ] trans . To fill 
with fury ; to render mad with anger ; to en- 


rage. 

This Insulting allusion to his dark skin infuriates 
Neville Dickens. Hencn Infu'riathigly adv. 
f Inf u *scat e, v. 1650. [f. L. injuscat in- 
fuse a re, f. (ult.) in- (In-*) + fuscus .] trans. 

To make dark-coloured or dusky; to darken 
-1737. Hence Lnfuaca’tioii, the action of 
darkening; darkened condition, 
flnfu se, sb. 1568. [ad. L. infusus a pour 
ing in.] =» Infusion -1596. 

Infuse (infi£‘Zr), v. ME. [f. L. inf us-, in- 
f under* to pour in.] 1. trans. To pour in; 
tto pour into ; to introduce (a liquid ingredi- 
ent). a. transf. and fig. To introduce as by 
pouring ; to instil, insinuate 1526. *f*3. To 

pour on or upon ; to shed, diffuse -1672. 4. 

To sti-ep or drench in a liquid, so as to extract 
the soluble properties ; to macerate 1533. b . 
intr . To undergo infusion or maceiation 1615. 
5. With inverted construction: To affect (a 
liquid) by steeping some soluble substance in 
it ; hence, to imbue or inspire (a person) with 
some infused quality. In wider use, to impreg 
natr ( with some quality, opinion, etc.). 1560. 

1 "J is of great consequence, what is infus'd Into 
m Vessel! when St first is vs'd Hivwood. m. These 
words, these lookes, I. new life in me Shaks. He 
infused his own intrepid spirit into the troops Gibbon. 
4. While. I am infusing my tea Barrie. 5. Thou 
didst smile. Infused with a fortitude from heauen 
'letup. 1. ii. 154. Hence Inftrser, one who, or that 
which, infuses ; f spec, a retort. 

Infusible (infitf-zTb’l), «.* 1555. [f. In- 8 + 
Fusible.] Not fusible; incapable of being 
fused or melted. 

Pure lime, except placed in clay, is L Kirwar. 
Hence InfusibHity \ Infa'sibleness, L quality. 
Infirsible, a.t rare . 1660. [f. L. infus- ; 
see Infuse z/.l Capable of being fused. 

The doctrines being i. into all Hammoniv Hence 
InfusibHity 1 . (Diets.) 

Infu'Bile, a. 1825. [In- 3.] Not fusile. 
Infusion (infitf•3^n , ). 1425. [a. F., or ad. 
L. mfusionem .] 1. The action of ponring in, or 
fact of being poured in; that which is poured 
in. Now chieflyy^. 1533. b. spec, in Surg. 
Injection 1601. a. The process of pouring 
water over a substance, or steeping the sub- 
stance in water, in order to impregnate the 
liquid with its properties or virtues 1573. b. A 
dilute liquid extract obtained from a substance 
by soakrng it with, or steeping it in, water; 
also any water containing dissolved organic 
(e\p. vegetable) matter 1550. 3. An infused 

element, admixture, tincture 1626. 4 ^ 

Affusion 1751. 

*• fiS' P— -the doctrine which regarded our a Priori 
1 £‘* a# « u» f u«d into the Intellect by an act of God 
1857. The continual L into it of new blood to perform 
its functions J. H. Newman. a Oil of Ivy-berries, 
made by expression or i Walton. b. SpungS 
wetted m I. off Tobacco Boyle. 3. He . . was a gentle, 
man with a alight l of the footman Lamb. 4. Bapihm 
by 1. Joann. Hence Infu'Eionism, the doctrine 
that the soul Is a divine emanation, infused into the 
body at conception or birth. Infu’sionist, an 
adherent of this doctrine 
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Infteive (infid’riv), a, 1630. [f. L. infus-, 
infundere + -tvtt.] 1, Having the quality or 
potter of infusing 1728. ta. Naturally or 
divinely infused ; innate. BrathWait. 
x. Tlr I. force of Spring on Man Thomson. 

|| Infusoria (in fiwsSv'iia), sb.pl. 1787. [Neat. 
pL (sc. animalcula) of mod.L. infusorfus IN- 
FUSoRY.] A class of Protozoa, comprising 
ciliated, tentaculate, and flagellate ammalcula, 
essentially unicellular, free-swimming, or seden- 
tary; so called because found in infusions of 
decaying animal or vegetable matter. 

Oiig. the Infusoria comprehended an assemblage 
of minute, usually microscopic, organisms, of many 
diverse kinds, including some now classed as vegv 
tables, as the Diatotnacem and the Desmiduiccx. A* 
now constituted, the Infusoria arc Piotozoa charac- 
terized by a hair-liquid endosarc, a firm cortical ecto- 
sarc, an outer membraneous cuticle, a inoutb and 
anus, and a contractile vesicle which injects fluid. 

Hence InfUso'rial a. or or pertaining to the I.; 
consisting of or formed by I. InfuEO’rlaJi <*■ of or 
pertaining to the L 1 sb. a member of the 1. 

H Infusorium. 1876. [mod.L., sing, of 
prec.] An iiidividu.il animalcule of the In- 
fusoria. 

Infusory (infitf-snri). 1684. [f. L. infus-, 

infuttdere\ see -OKV.J 

A. adj. fi Of or pertaining to (surgical) in- 
jection. a. Infusorial. 1826. 

B. sb. A member of the Infusoria 1835. 

Ing (iq). local. ME. [a. ON. eng l, enge , 

engi neut., meadow, meadow-land, MD11. eno, 
enge. (Notin OE.)J A meadow ; esp. one by 
the side of a river, and low-lying. Also attnb. 
-ing 1 , suffix forming verbal derivs., ong. 
abstract nouns of action : OE. - ung , - ing : — 
O rent type *-utjgd (and ? *“i*Jgd) str. fem. ; 
not identified e\c. in Teut. in ME. -ing 
(- inge ) became the regular form. 

z. The original function of the suffix was to form 
nouns of a-'tfon ; as desung Asking, fading Fkkding. 
Originally abstract, these sbs., even in OliL. came 10 
express a completed action, a process, habit, or art. 
as leomung Learning, tfdung . Thhni.s, etc., and 
sometimes became concrete, as in bedding, etc. By 
extension, similar formations have been made from 
sbs., as ballooning^ etc., and, by ellipsis, from ad vs., 
as outing, etc. 

a. The vbl. sb. in -ing came also to be used as a 
gerund, i. e. a sb. with certain verbal functions; e.g. 
the habit of speaking loosely (=> loose speaking) 1 he 
practises writing {t* the writing of) leading art teles f 
etc. This use is peculiar to English 1 it was unknown 
to OE. and early ME. 

3. In Wydif, etc., the form in -inge, -ynge also 
appears for the Dative Infinitive, _ OE. -enne, ME. 
-ene, -en. This is a case of phonetic confusion. See 
N.E.D. 

-ing 2 , suffix of the pr. participle, and of adj9. 
thence derived, or so formed ; an alteration of 
OE. -end* -« L*. -en/-, Gr. -ovr-, Skr. -an/-. 

-ing 8, a suffix forming derivative masc. 
sbs., with the sense of ‘one belonging to or 
‘of the kind of, hence 1 one possessed of the 
quality of, and also as a patronymic « 'one 
descended from, a son of, and as a diminutive. 
See also -LING (*-/•»- -ing). 

Ingan (rqsn). 1725. Dial. f. Onion. 

1 1 nganna tion. 1646. [ad. It. ingarma- 
alone, f, ingannare, f. inganno fraud, deceit; 
see -ATION.J Deceiving ; deception -1658. 
Ingate (vng*it), sbX n. dial. 1496. [f. In 
adv, + Gate sbj] z. The action or faculty of 
entering; ingress, a. An entrance 1591. ta* 
concr. That which enters. Usu, in pU l In- 
goings, incomings, imports; also import duties 
or dues -1714. 

I-ngate, sb . 2 1858. [f. In adv. + Gate 

Founding. An aperture in a mould for 
pouring in metaL 

Ingather (bogse'Cai), v. 1575. [£ In adv. 
+ Gather v,] trans. To gather in. lit. and fig. 
Ingathering (rngoitterin), vbl. sb i 1535. 
[f. In adv. + Gatherinov//. sb.'] The action 
of gathering in or collecting (esp. the harvest); 
a gathering in. 

Feast of I, a Feast of Tabernacles. 

Ingem (lnfl^e-m), v . i6tx. [£ Iw -3 + 
Gem sb., chiefly after It. ingemntarei] To tot 
or adorn with gems. 

I tlnge-minate, ppl. a. rare , 1637. [fi L. 
ingeminatus, ingeminare , f. in- (In- *) + gemi* 

• nare.] Doubled, redoubled ; repea t ed -1676. 
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Ingeminate (indge*min*tt), v. 1594. [t L. 
ingeminat- ; see prec.] x* trans. To repeat, 
reiterate; to emphasize by repetition, ta. To 
double (a thing); to repeat (an action) (rare) 
-1688. 

x. [Falkland] often.. would with a shrill and sad 
accent, L the word, Peace, Peace Clarendon. Hence 
Ingemina'tion, the action of ingeminating 1 a repe- 
tition (anh.)} duplication (rare) 1576. 

Ingender, obs. f. Engender. 
tinge nerabi’lity. 1598. [LIngenfrarle; 
see -i i Y. J The quality of being irigcnerable 
-1691. 

Ingenerable (indge’n^rib'l), a. Now rare. 
ME. [ad. med.L. mgenerabitis; see In- 1 and 
Genkeable.] Incapable of being generated 
(Chiefly in 1781 c. phr. i. and incorruptible.) 
Hence Lnge*nerably adv. 

Ingenerate (mdge'nfir^t), a. 1656. [ad. 
late L. tngeneratus ; see In-* and Gkneraie 
ppl a.J Not generated ; self-existent. 

Tht Soul L Incorruptible, 1 ., and Immortal 1658. 
Ikii'.e tlnge'neratenesa. Cudworth. 
Ingenerate (ind^e'nCr^), ppl. a. 1531. 
[ad. L. ingeneralus ; see next.] 1. Inborn, in- 
nate ; (of disea>es) congenital (rare), ta. En- 
gendered, begotten (lit. and/k) (;<dy)-i6ii. 

x. That gravide and feterne&se, whiche is in you as 
it were by nature i. Elyot. 

Ingenerate (ind/,e*n^rrit>, v. Now rare . 
1528. [f. L. ingenrrat ingtmrart, f. in- (lN- a ) 
+ generate .J trans. To generate within, en- 
gender, produce. 

To shew.. how these opynyons were ingenerated 
Fox. Hence Ingenera*tion (rare), the action of 
ingenerating. 

tlngeTiiary, a, [ad. med.I^ ingeniarius , f. 
L. ingentutn,] Inventive. Evelyn. 
flnge-niate, v. rare. [f. med.L. ittgenia/, 
ingeniare, f. L. ingenium\ cf. F. inginier.\ trans. 
To devise, contrive, plan, design. Daniel. 
Ingenie, var. of Ingen y Obs. 
flngenio (ind^fuij). 1600. [a. Sp. :~L. 
inginiuvt Engine.] A sugar-mill or -works in 
the West Indies. -1722. 

Ingeniosity (indy/ni^Tti). Now Obs. or 
rare. 1607. [a. F. iugtniositl , f. L. ivren A/j/o ; 
se^* next and -ity.] The quality of being in- 
genious; ingenuity. 

Ingenious (indgrnias), a. late ME. [a. F. 
inginitux, - cusc , or ad. L. itigcmosus , f. tnge- 
nium; see -ous.] 

L ti. Having high intellectual capacity; 
able, talented, possessed of genius. Obs. in 
geu. sense. -1807. tb. Of a composition, etc. : 
Showing these qualities -1809. ta. Intelligent; 
sagacious -1824. 3. Having an aptitude for 

invention or construction; skilful (now usually 
in a lijght sense) 1576 ; of things, actions, etc. ; 
Showing cleverness of invention or construction. 
(The current sense.) 1548. 

1. Wine gives all things, it makes the dull L 
T. Brown, b. A good L Sermon Hkarnc. 3. 1 . in 
tormenting ourselves 1885. An L contrivance Maury. 

n. Used by confusion for Ingenuous -1776. 

Tam. Shr. 1. i. 9. 

Ingeniously adv. in an L manner; with skilful 
contrivance; fiNCKNuousLY. Ingc*niouanesi. 
tlnge*nit* -it©, a. 1 1604. [ad. L. ingeni/us 
inborn.] Inborn, innate; native -1728. 

An ingenite ardor of Navigation Gals. 

tlngenit, -Ite, a. 2 1677. [ad. late L. in- 

geni/us unborn, f. in- (Tn-^+^wix/i/j, gignere.\ 
Not born or begotten ; not made or produced ; 
uncreated -1678. 

As the Monad ia Ingenft or Unmade Cudworth. 

fflag6nue (zengentf). 1848. [Fr., fem. of 

inginu Ingenuous.] An artless innocent girl, 
esp. of tbe type represented on the stage. 
Hence Inglnueiaxn. 

Ingenuity (mdgihisrfti). 1592. [ad. L. zV 
genuitas , f. ingennus Ingenuous; cf. F. in- 
gtnui/i. The use of the word as the abstract 
sb. from ingenious is Eng. only. 3 
L +1. The condition of being free-born or 
well-born -1658. th. liberal quality (of educa- 
tion) ; hence, Liberal education -x6on. ta. 
Nobility of character or disposition; high- 
mindedness, generosity -1716. 8- Freedom 

from dissimulation ; honourable dealing; open- 
ness, candour, frankness. (Now usu. ingenu- 
ousness.) 1614. 
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x. b. A seminary of religion and L Fuller. 3. Mel- 
chior Canoe . . for a Papist a man of singular 1 . Jackson. 

11 . Senses conn. w. Ingenious, fx, High 
Intellectual capacity; genius, talent, wit. Ot 
In gen. sense. -1795. ta. Intellectual capacity ; 
Intelligence; (one's) senses or wits *1675. +b. 
transf. Wisdom -1660. a- Capacity for inven- 
tion or construction. Also an attribute of the 
thing, action, etc. ; Skilfulness of contrivance 
or design. (The current sense.) 2649. Also 
with an and pi. 1650. 

3. The L of his knavery 1664, of our weavers Pen- 
nant. ( [A] kind-hearted schemer . .rich in petty in- 

genuities iBag. 

Ingenuous (indge'niMjas), a. 1598. [f. L. 
ingenuus (f. 11*- (In- 3 ) + gen-, stem of gigiure 
to beget) + «ous.] x. Of free or honourable birth. 
(Chiefly in references to Roman History.) 1638. 
a. Noble in nature, character, or disposition ; 
generous, high-minded. Obs. or arch. 1509. 
Tb. Also of animals or things -1664. + 3. Be- 
fitting a free-born or high-born person ; liberal 
-1757* 4- Honourably straightforward; open, 
candid, frank. (The current sense.) 1598. b. 
Guileless, innocent ; artless. ( -• F. ing/nu, 
-*e.) 1673. H5. In 17th c. freq. misused for in- 
genious. 06 s. -1795, 

a. They scoffs himj an initiry hardly indured by 
any i. man 1631. b. An i. soil 1664. 3. That great 

opener of the mind, i. science Burke. 4. An i, con- 
fession 1621. Language, .well weighed and well 
guarded, but clear and i. Macaulay. 5. Cyrnb. xv. ii. 
1 36. Hence Ingenuously adv. in an i. manner ; 
fliberally. _ Inge'nuouaness, the condition or 
duality of being 1. ; t(by confusion) ingeniousruss. 
•fTngeny. 1474. Tad. L. ingenium, f. in- 
(In-*) + gen-, stem of gignere to beget.] z. 
Mind; mental tendency, disposition -1708. 9. 

Mental ability, genius -1697. 

Inge*rminate, v. i860. [In- 2.] To cause 
to germinate. (Diets.) 

Ingest (indge'st), v. 1617. [f. L. ingest 
ingcrcre , f. in- (In- *) + gjrcre to carry, be.tr ; 
cf. digest . ] fx. trans . To put in, thrust in. 
Collins. a. spec . To introduce (aliment) into 
the stomach (or mouth) ; to take in (food) 1620. 
Hence Ingo*stive a. having the function of 
taking in aliment. 

||Ingesta(ind3e-stfi), sb.pl. 1797. [L.,neut. 

{ )!. of ingestus\ see prec.J Phys. Substances 
ntroduced into the body as nourishment. 
Ingestion (ind^e’styan). 1597. [ad. late L. 
ingest ionem, f. ingtrert. Cf. F. ingestion.] 
fi. Introduction, a. The action of ingesting or 
taking in aliment 1690. 

lngttamite (Pgaroait). 1743* A member 
of fixe religious body founded in 174a by Ben- 
jamin Ingham , on principles resembling those 
of Moravians and Methodists. 

Ingine, Sc. f. Engine. 

Ingirt, vsr. of Engirt v. 

Ingle (rijgT), sbA Orig. Sc. 1508. [?] L 
Fire; a fire burning upon the hearth; a house- 
fire. ^fa. erron. An open fireplace 1841. a. 
attrib . X853. 

1. HU wee bit i., hlinkin bonilie Burns. Comb , : 
L-bench, a bench beside the fires -Cheek {Sc.), the 
jamb of a fiteplaces -nook (orig. Sc.), the chimney- 
corner j -side, a fireside. 

tingle, xA.* 159a. [?] A catamite. H Mis- 
used for ' familiar friend S cott. 
tingle, v. 159s [£ prec.] I, trans. To 

fondle, caress -1631. 9. To wheedle, coax 

-1609. 3. intr . To fondle with x6n. 

Inglobate(inglAu-bA),n. rare . 185a. [In-*.] 
Formed into a globe or globular mass. 
Inglobe, oba. I Eng lobe. 

Inglorious (inglfto rias), a. 1573. [ad. L. 
ingloriosus (Pliny); See IN- 1 and GLORIOUS.] 
x. Not glorious; not known to fame; humble, 
obscure. Now rare. 1591. tAIso with of. 
Gibbon. 9. Bringing no glory (to a person) ; 
hence, shameful, disgraceful, ignominious 1573. 

1. I. may they luxe, i. die. That suffer learning liua 
in misery 160a. Some mute i. Milton here may 
twt Gray, a The victory over the senate was easy 
and 1 . Gibson. Hence Inglo*rlous«!y adv., -ness, 
fiaglnt, -glutte, obs. if. EnGlut v. 
plngluvl-; (ingli'vi,fc). 1797. [L.,prob.f. 
*g& to swallow.*) Anat. The crop of a bird, 
the first stomach of a ruminating animal, an 
foseet, ete. Hence Inighrrfal a. {rare), of or 
pertaining to the i. or mop. 
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tIn,gla'ViodS, a. 1569. [ad. L. ingluviosus ; 
see prec. and -gus.] Greedy, gluttonous 
-1659. Hence tlnghrvlously adv. 

rn k going, vbl. sb . Now rare. ME. [f. the 
phr go in (see In- l ) + -ING l .] A going in ; 
entrance ; way in. b. The snm paid by a 
tenant or purchaser for fixtures, etc. on taking 
over business or other premises 1905. 

I-n-going, ///. a. 1895. [1 as prec. + 

-INQ *. J That goes in hr inwards ; that enters ; 
as, an /. tenant, b. Penetrating, thorough 1928. 
Ingorge, Ingrace, etc., var. Engorge, etc. 

Ing;ot (i qg^t). ME. [Of uncertain origin. 
F. I ingot is app. adopted ftom Eng., with 
coalescence of the article, for Vingot. Cf. 
Lingot.] +x. A mould in which metal is cast ; 
an ingot-mould -1799. a - A mass (usu. oblong 
or brick-shaped) of cast metal, esp. of gold, 
silver, or (now) of steel 1547. 3. attrib. 1558. 

s. And fro the fir he took vp his mtiteen* And in 
thyngot putie it Chaucf.r. a. Not, like a Miser, to 
ga2e only on his Ingots Steele. 
flngra'CiOus, a. 1600. [In- 8 .] Ungracious 
-1676. 

Tngrain, a. (jA.) 1766. [f. the phr. in 

grain', seeGRAlN sb. x ITT. 1. Nowusu. pngrain 
bef. a sb., ingravn after it or in the predicate.] 
1. Dyed ingrain; dyed with fast colours before 
manufacture ; dyed in the fibre ; thoroughly 
dyed. b. (U.S.) Ingrain carpet , a two-ply 
carpet, in which the pattern goes through and 
through and appears on both sides 1836. Also 
ellipt. as sb. 9. Of qualities, habits, etc. : In- 
born, firmly fixed, inveterate, ingrained 1852 ; 
thorough 1865. 

Ingrain, obs. or arch. yar. of Engrain v. 

Ingrained (ingrfind),///. a. 1548. [app. 
orig. a var. of engrained ppl. a. ; but now taken 
as if from in adv. + grained . Stressed in- 
grained bef. a sb„ otherwise ingrained. J 
fx. Dyed in grain. 9. fig. Wrought in the 
inmost texture; deeply rooted, inveterate 1599. 
b. Of persons ; Out-and-out 1630. 

a. I. wickedness 1855. b. He is an i. sceptic Lowell, 
t^gra-pple, v. 1597. [f. In- 2 + Grapple 
v .] To join in grappling ; to grapple together 
(intr. and trans.) -1661. 

Then shall young Hotspur. . I. with thy gonrte 1507. 

Ingrate (ingrrht),a. (jA.) ME. fad. L. tn- 
gratus, i. in- (In-*) + grains. Cf. F. ingratJ] 
1. Not grateful; ^unpleasant -1709; •(■un- 
friendly -1563 ; unthankful (arch.) 1528. 9. sb. 

An ungrateful person 1570. Henoe tinr 
grately adv. 

tln,gra'teful v a. 1547. [In- 8 .] X, Dis- 
pleasing, disagreeable -1754. a « Not feeling 
or showing gratitude -1759. 

x. The Od is of an 1 . Odor 1694. a. Desirous of 
pleasures, and ingratefull for benefits 1547. Hence 
Tin , gra*teful-ly adv . , t-ness. 

Ingratiate (in^r/*’Jj,*u), v. 1692. [app. f. 
1 6th c. It ingratiare , f. phrase in gratia (now 
p-axia), L. in gratiam into favour. T fa. trans. 
To bring into favour with ; to render agreeable 
to -1755. 9 . rejt. To get oneself into favour 

with ; to render oneself agreeable to 1622. 
+Also intr. for rejt. +3. t< * ins. To make (a 
thing) pleasant, agreeable, or acceptable ( to or 
with) -1748, 

x. All this would not L this Usurper with them 
Fuller, a. If he did not do somewhat to i. himself 
to the People Clarendon. 3. Things, when wanted, 
are ingratiated to us, as warmth after cold >656. 
Hence Ingra’tia>tingly adv. in an ingratiating 
manner. Xngratia'tion, the action or process of in- 
gratiating oneself. lxxgra*tlatory a. that tends to i. 

Ingratitude (ingrae'titidd). ME. [a. ¥., 
ad. lateL. ingratitudo, f. L, cf. GRATI- 

TUDE.] x. Want of gratitude; indisposition 
to acknowledge or reciprocate benefits received; 
ungratefulness. +9. Unfriendliness, unkind- 
ness -1566. 

x. 1 . Is monstrous Cor. n. Hi. to. I. to benefactors 
b the first of revolutionary virtues Burke. 

+In,gra*ve, v. Also ten-. 1535. [f. In- i or 2 
+ Grave sb. x or t/. 1 ] trans . Tb put in a 
grave; to bury -1683, 

In grave, etc. obs. f. Engrave ©j, etc. 

Ingravescent (mgrftve*s£nt), a. 18 9b. [f. 
L. ingrave scent cm, ingravescere to grow worse.] 
Increasing In gravity or severity. Hence In- 
grave 11 scenes. 
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Ingravidate (ingrte-vidnt), 9. 1649. [f. 

late L. ingravidat-, ingravidare, t in- (In- 3 ) 
+ gravidus heavy, Gkavid.] x. trans. To 
load or weigh ; to render gravid, to impregnate. 
9. intr. To become heavy. Tomlinson. Hence 
Ingravidatlon* the action of ingravidating or 
state of being ingravidated ; pregnancy x 6 ic. 
flngrea-t, v. Also ten-. 16x9. [f. In- » + 
Great a.] trans. To make great, to magnify 
*-1697. 

flngre'dience. 1596. [f. as Ingredi- 

ent; see -ence. In sense x, orig. a mis- 
spelling of ingredients, and subseq. confused 
with the sing, ingredient.] x. That which 
enters into a mixture, a. The ingredients, 
separately or collectively -1694. b. (with pi.) 
A single ingredient -x66x. 9. The fact or pro- 
cess of entering in -1677. 

x. a. This cuen-handed I us t ice Commends th’ I. of 
our poyaouVl Challne To our owne lips Shahs, b. 
Ale requiieih two ingredicnces Cogan. So tln- 
gre-diency. 

Ingredient (ingrrdi&it). 1460. [ad. L. in- 
gredientem , ingredi to enter, f. in- (In- 2 ) + 
gradi to step ; cf. F. ingridient sb.] 

A. adj. That euters in; entering into a thing 
or place (Obs. or arch.) 16x1. 

The generosity that is i. in the temper of the soul 17x3. 

B. sb. +1. O ne who, or that which, enters in 

-1624, 9. Something that enters into the 

formation of a compound or element ; a com- 
ponent part, constituent, element. Primarily 
used of medical, etc. mixtures. 146a tb. 
Chief ingredient. Oth. 11. iii. 311. 

x. [The air] being a perpetual ambient and L 
Wotton. a. Stupidity, 1 told you, is no i. in piety 
Gauden. 

Ingress (i'ngres), sh. ME. [ad. L. ingres . 
sus entering, f. ingredi ; see prec.] x. The 
action or tact of entering. Also, Capacity or 
right of entrance, esp. in legal phr. i., egress , 
and regress 1543. b. A place or means of en- 
trance ME. 9. The action of entering upon a 
thing ; a beginning, an attempt ; also, The 
beginning of an action, period, etc. (arch.) ME. 
3. a. A shot. The arrival of a planet at that 
part of the heaven occupied by another planet, 
or at the ascendant, or the mid-heaven 1603. 
b. A si run. The entrance of the sun into a sign 
of the zodiac. ? Obs. 1652. c. The first con- 
tact of an inferior planet with the sun, or of a 
satellite with its planet, at a transit 1751. 
flngre-ss, v. ME. [f. L. ingress - , ingredi ; 
see prec.J To enter ( t/ans . and intr.) -1817. 
Ingression (ingre-j3n\ 1470. [ad. L. in - 
gressionem ; see Ingress sb . J The action of 
going in; entrance; invasion. 

IngTeve, -grieve, -groove, -gross(e, varr. 
Engrieve, etc. 

Ingrowing (rngrAaui)), ppl. a. 1869. [In 

adv 7 \ Growing Inwards or within something; 
spec . of a nail : Growing into the flesh. 

ingrown (i-ngrJun),///. a. 1670. [In«^.] 
That has or is grown within something; native, 
innate, b. Of a nail : That has grown into the 
flesh 1878. 

Ingrowth (i ngr^J)'). 1859. [In adv.] a. 
T he action of grow ing inwards, b. That which 
grows inwards. (Opp. to outgrowth ) 1877. 
j|Inguen (i'qgwenj. 1706. [L.] The groin. 
Iqguilty, enon. f. Unguilt Y. 

Inguinal (rqgwinal), a. 1681. [ad. L. in- 
guinal is (Pliny), f. inguen , inguin-.] Anat., 
etc. Of, belonging to, or situate in the groin. 

Inguino- (rqgwini), comb. f. L. inguen, 
in gain -; as in L-acro'tal a., belonging to the 
groin and the scrotum; etc. 

Ingulf etc., var. of Engulf, etc. 
Ingurgitate (ingb-idgiuit), v. 1570. [f. L. 
ingurgitat-, ingurgitare to pour in (like a flood), 
f. in- {In- 3 ) Aptrges, gurgiiem a gulf.] 1. 
trans. To swauow greedily or immoderately. 
Also Jig. Also absol. b. To gorge, to cram 
with food or drink 1583. 9 . trans. To swallow 
up as a gulf or whirlpool ; to engulf (lit. and 
) i6*9- 

a. Bankets who. .do bet absorb and L your principal 
1B49. 

Ingurgitation ^ingBidgitAi'jan). 1530. [ad. 
late L. ingurgitanonem; aee prec.] x. TTie 
action of ingurgitating; goading or swilling. 
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b. Engulfment 2826. fa. erron. A gurgling 
noise. Hawthorne. 

1. A large draught and i. of wine Bacon. 
‘tlngU'stable, a. Also erron. -ible- 1693. 
fad. L. ingustabilis ; see In- 9 and Gustable.] 
Tasteless; not perceptible by the sense of taste 
-2656. 

flrihabile, a . 1678. [a. F., or ad. L. inha- 
bilis\ see In - 9 and Able. Habile.] Unfit, 
unable; unqualified -1830. So tlnhabi'lity 
(doublet of inability ), incapacity, disability; 
Inability 1488. 

Inhabit (inhoe-bit) , v. Pa, pple. inhabited, 
tinhabit. [ME. enhabitie, a. OF. enhabiter , 
ad. L. inhabit are , f. in- (In- 2 ) 4 - habit are to 
dwell; see Habit v.] i. trans . To dwell in, 
occupy as an abode. Said of men and animals. 
Also transf. and fig, 9. intr. To dwell, live ; 
to have one's abode; to abide, lodge (arch.) 
ME. Also transf. and fig. +3. trans. To 
occupy or people (a place) -2651. t4. To 

settle (a person) in a place; to locate, house; 
reft, to take up one's abode ; pass, to be domi- 
ciled or resident -1600. 


1. They shall builde houses, and i. them Tsa. Ixv. ai. 
The . . fishes . . which i. the mid ocean 1881. fig. The 
High and loftie One that inhabiteth etermtie Isa. 
lvii. 15. a. To learn What creatures there i. Milt. 
P. L. 11. 355. fig. See, on the Shoar inhabits purple 
Spring Deydbn. 4. O knowledge ill inhabited, worse 
then Ioue in a thatch’d house Shake. 
Inhabitable, a. 1 1601 . [f. prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being inhabited. 

Hence Inh&>bitabi’lity i t Inha'bitableness. 
f Inha bitable, a.- ME. [a. F., ad. L. in- 
habit a bilis ; see In- 9 and Habitable.] Not 
habitable, uninhabitable -1742. b. Uninhabited 

^he frozen ridges of the Alpes. Or any other ground 
L Shaks. Hence Inha bitabrlity a . 

flnha-bitance. 1489. [f. as Inhabitant 
+ -anck.] z. An inhabiting; inhabitation; 
residence -1630. 9. An abode, dwelling -2611. 

j. The mines yet resting in the wilde Moores, which 
testifie a former i. Carew. 

Inhabitancy (inhae’bitansi). 1681. [f. In- 
habitant; see -ANCY.l 1. The fact of in- 
habiting or of being an inhabitant ; occupation 
by an inhabitant or inhabitants ; residence as 
an inhabitant, esp. during a specified period, 
so as to gain the rights and privileges of an 
Inhabitant. 9. A place of habitation. Grote. 
Inhabitant (inhae-bitdnt). 1469. [a. AF. 
and OF. inhabitant, ad. L. inhabitantem .] 

A. adj. Inhabiting, dwelling, resident (arch. 
or Obs.) 1526. 

Specially if he be there i. 7695. 

B. sb. One who inhabits; a human being or 
animal dwelling in a place; a permanent resi- 
dent. (In early use only in pi.) 

Leopards, Bores, Iaccalls, and such like sauage 
Inhabitants 1615. Without the good will of a single 
English-born i. of England Freeman. 

flnha-bitate, v . 1600. [f. L. inhabitat * 

ppl. stem.] To inhabit -2720. 

Inhabitation (inhaeibit/i*Jbn). ME. [ad. 
late L. inhabitationem .] 1. The action of in- 
habiting; the being or becoming inhabited, b. 
fig . Spiritual indwelling 1615. ta. A place of 
dwelling; an inhabited region or building; an 
abode --1639. t3* A collection of inhabitants ; 
population; settlement (rare) -2818. 

t. The first i, of this Realme Grafton. b. The i. 
of the Holy Spirit Gale. 3. Or universal groan As 
if the whole i. perish'd Milt. Sams. 1513. 

Inhabita-tiveness. 2838. [t. as Inhabi- 
TATE + -XVE + -NESS.] Phrenology . « In- 
habitiveness. 

t Inhabited, a. 26x4. [In- 3.] Uninhabit- 
ed -1621. 

Inhabited, ppl. a. 157a [f. Inhabit v. 
+ -ED 1 .] Dwelt in; having inhabitants. 
Inhatnter (inhae'bitoi). arch. ME. [f. as 
prec. + -BR *.] One who inhabits, an inhabi- 
tant ; fa colonist. 

Ixihabitivene83 (inharbitivn&s). 1815. [f. 
Inhabits. + -ive + -ness.] Phrenology. The 
disposition to remain always in the same abode; 
attachment to country and home. 

You know my (what the phrenologists call) 1. 
Lowell. 

Inhalant (inhrMInt), a. (sb.) 2892. [ad. 
L. in ha lantern, inhalare to Inhale.] x. In- 


haling; serving for Inhalation 2895. 9. sb. An 

inhalant opening or pore 1822; an apparatus 
for inhaling; a medicinal preparation for in- 
halation (mod.). 

Inhalation (inhal/i -Jan). 1693. [f. L. in- 
haiare .] x. The action, or an act, of inhaling; 
spec, inhaling of medicines or anaesthetics in 
the form of gas or vapour. 9. Med. A pre- 
paration to be inhaled 1889. 

Inhale (inh/‘T), v. 1795. [ad. L. inhalare 
to breathe upon, f. is- (In- *) 4 haiare to breathe 
out. Taken in Fr. and Eng. as the opposite of 
exhale ; hence the current sense. J 1. trans. 
To breathe in; to take into the lungs. Also 
fig. 9 . loosely , To absorb (fluid) 1841. 

1. We are continually inhaling and exhaling atmo- 
spheric air Tyndall 

Inhaler (in h£Wdi). 1778. [f. prec. + -erIJ 

1. One who inhales 1835. 9. A contrivance 

for inhaling, a. An apparatus for administer- 
ing a medicinal or anesthetic gas or vapour by 
inhalation 1778. b. An appliance for enabling 
a person to breathe with safety in a deleterious 
atmosphere or under water 1864. 

Inhance, inhanse, obs. if. Enhance v. 
Inharmonic, -al (inhamyrnik, -&1), a. 
1674. (.In- 9 .] Not harmonic; dissonant, in- 
harmonious; not according to the principle of 
harmony. 

Inharmonious (inhajmJu'nias), a. 1711. 
[IN- 9 . Cf. F. inharmomeux .] x. Of sound : 
Not in harmony ; sounding disagreeably ; dis- 
cordant, untuneful. g. Not harmonious in 
relation, action, or sentiment; disagreeing; 
conflicting 1748. 

1. Sounds i. in themselves and harsh Cowpkh 
H ence Inharmo'nious-ly adv., -ness. 
Inharmony (inhaumoni'. rare , 1799. 

[In- 9 .] Want of harmony; discord. 

| Inhaul (rnhpK i860, [f. In + Haul 

sb.] Naut. = next. 

Inhauler (i-nh^laj). 1793. [f. In adv. + 
Hauler.] An appliance for hauling in; spec. 
(Naut.) 1 the rope used for hauling in the clue 
of a boomsail, or jib-traveller * (Smyth). 
Inhaust (inhgst), v. rare. 1547. [f. In- 2 

+ L. haust-, haurire to draw; cf. exhaust. ] 
trans. To draw or suck in; to inhale; to im- 
bibe. So Inhau*ation, inhalation. 

Inheaxse, obs. f. En hearse. 

Inhell (inhe-1), v. 1607. [f. In- 1 4- Hell 
sb. J trans . To put into or confine in helL 
flnherce, obs. f. Enhearse v. x Hen. VI \ 
iv. vii. 45. 

Inhere (inhl®\i), v. Also flnhaere. 1586. 
[ad. L. tnhxrere, f. in- (In- 8 ) + hxrere to stick; 
cf. adhere , etc.l x. intr. To stick in ; to be 
or remain fixed or lodged in something (rare 
or Obs.). Also fig, 1608. 9. To exist, abide, 
or have its being, as an attribute, quality, etc., 
in a subject or thing. (The current sense.) 
1586. b. To be vested or inherent in, os a 
right, power, etc. 1840. 

1. fig. So strongly does it 1 . in our constitution, that 
very few are able to conquer it Burke, a. Knowledge 
and perception L in mind alone Bain. 

Inherence (inhI®T&is). Also f inherence* 

2577. [f. med.L. inhxrentia, f. inhxrentem ; 

see -ence.] The fact or condition of inhering ; 
the state or quality of being inherent ; perma- 
nent existence (as of an attribute) in a subject ; 
indwelling. So InheTency (in mod. use chiefly 
as a quality). 

Inherent (inhbT&it), a. Also finhawent. 
1578. [f. L. inhxrentem.'] x. Sticking in; 

fixed, situated, or contained in something (in 
physical sense). Also fig. (Now rare or Obs.) 
a. Existing in something as a permanent attri- 
bute or quality; forming an element, esp. an 
essential element, of something ; intrinsic, 
essential 1588. 3. Vested in or attached to a 

person, office, etc., as a right or privilege 1698. 

1 .fig. Least I.. teach my Minde A most i. Base- 
ness* Shake, e. The melancholy i. in bis constitution 
Johnson. 3. The legislative authority was i. in the 
general assembly Gisbon. Hence Inhe*rent-ly adv. 
Inherit (inhe-rit), v. [ME. inherit t, a. OF. 
enheriter to put (one) in possession as heir, f. 
en - (En- i , In- s ) + heriter late L. hereditare ; 
see Herit v. Cf. F. htriter for the change of j 
sense.] ti. trans. To make heir, put in pos - 1 
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session. (Cf. disinherit.) -2593. 9. trans. 

To take or receive (property, esp. realty or a 
right, title, etc.) as heir of the former possessor 
(usu. an ancestor) at his decease; to get by 
legal descent or succession ME. b. To derive 
(a quality, etc., physical or mental) from one’s 
progenitors by natural descent ; to possess by 
transmission from parents or ancestry 2597. 
c. To receive from a predecessor in office. 
Chiefly fig , 2847. 3. transf. To receive, 

obtain, have, or hold as ones portion M E. 4. 
To succeed as heir 1533. 5. absol. or intr. To 
succeed as an heir ; to come into or take pos- 
session of an inheritance. Also fig. 2533. 

s. Rich. //, 1. i. 85. a. Lat him as ayre, quen I am 
cr^ed, enherit my landis ME. b. The cold blood 
bee did.. inherit* of fain Father Shaks. 3. Good 
master, what shall 1 doe to i. etemall lifet Luke xviii. 
x8. 4. Our sons i. us Tbnnvson. 5. His Issue [were] 
barred from Inheriting Tyrrkll. Hence inherltage 
{rare), a heritage, inheritance. Inheritor, one who 
inherits, in various senses; an heir. lnbe*ritresa, 
f- trice, t-trix, an heiress. 

Inheritable (inhe ritlbT), a. Also +en-„ 
1470. [a. AF. en-, inheritable, able to be made 
heir, f. enheriter ; see Inherit and -able.] 1. 
Capable of inheriting (see the vb.l. 9. Capable 
of being inherited. a. lit. — Heritable z. 
1483. b. fig. Heritable 2. 1828. 

1. In England . . upon deficiency of 1 . Blood, Lands 
escheat to the Crown 1774. a. a. The British Crown 
was in those early days 1. by females Syd. Smith, b. 1 . 
deviations of structure JDarwin. Hence Inhcrita- 
bl'lity. Inhe’ritableness, L quality. Inherita- 
bly adv. so as to be L, by inheritance. 

Inheritance (inhe-rit&ns). ME. [a. AF. 
enheritance being admitted as heir, «tc.; see 
Inherit v. and -ance.] 

I. The action or fact of inheriting. x, lit. 
Hereditary succession to property, a title, etc. ; 
* a perpetual or continuing right to an estate, 
vested in a person and his heirs’ (Wharton). 

2. transf. and fig. a Possession, ownership, 
of something as one’s biithri^ht ; right of pos- 
session 1535. b. Natural denvationof qualities 
or characters from parents or ancestry 1859. 

1. The realme of Fraunce to him.. by lyneall en- 
heritaunce aperteyning Hall. a. a. But you bath 
the Lorde taken, .that ye shulde be the people of his 
enheritaunce Covkkdalk Deut. iv. 00. b. These 
characters may be attributed to i. from a common 
progenitor Darwin. 

II. That which is inherited. 1. lit. Pro- 
perty, or an estate, which passes by law to the 
heir on the decease of the possessor 1473- Also 
fig, a. transf. and fig . Something that one 
comes into possession of by right or divine 
grant ; birthright In biblical use applied to 
persons, etc., as God’s possession (*A rjpot), 
and to possessions or blessings as received or 
enjoyed by such persons. (Cf. Heritage sb.) 
, 53S* 

k. He [the minister] is the tenant of the day, and 
has no interest in the 1. Junius Lett. fig. His name, 
The solo i. ho loft Byron * O help* thy people, 
geue thy blessynge vnto thy enheritaunce Coverdale 
Fs. xxvii( 3 ]. 9. 

Inhesion (inhrgan). Also finhsesion. 
1631. [ad. late L. inhxsioncm', see Inhere.] 
The action or fact of inhering, esp. as a quality 
or attribute; inherence. 

Pbr. Subject qf 1., that in which a quality or attri- 
bute inheres. 

flnhe*8ive, a. rare. 1639. [f. L. inhxs - ; 

see Inhere and -ive.] Having the quality of 
inhering ; inherent. Hence i Inhe’aively adv. 
inherently 2600. 

Initiate (i-nhai^'t), v. 2543. [£ L. inhiat -, 
inhiare\ see IN-* and Hiate.J intr. Togape, 
open the mouth wide. Hence tlahi&'tloa, the 
act of gaping after. 

Inhibit (inhi bit), v. Ta. pple. Inhibited; 
also tinblbit(e. 1460. [f. L. inhibit -, inhibere, 
f. in- (In-*) + habere to hold.] x. trans . To 
forbid, prohibit, Interdict (a person); b. with- 
out const.: esp, to forbid (an ecclesiastic) to 
exercise clerical functions 2531. 9. To forbid, 
prohibit (a thing, action, etc.). Now rare. X494. 

3. To restrain, check, hinder, prevent, stop 1M5. 

l. The said Peck am inhibited all from aeuing 
victuals to him or his family Fullsh. b. He did 
never i. me in my life Latimee. a. Burial may not 
be inhibited or oeny’d to any one Aylipfe. Hence 
Inhl’biter. -or, one who inhibits. 

Inhibition (iohibi jan). ME. Ta. OF. inibi- 
cion, later inhtb ad. rare L, inhibitionem.] x. 
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The action of inhibiting or forbidding; a pro- 
hibition. a. spec. fa. In Eng \ Law, formerly 
«*» Prohibition, b. In Eccl. Law , The order 
of an eccl. court, stopping proceedings in in- 
ferior courts; also, now esp., the command of 
a bishop or eccl. judge, that a clergyman shall 
cease from exercising ministerial functions. 
153a. 8- The action of preventing* hindering, 
or checking. Now esp. in Physiol . 1621. 

3. By L we mean the arrestof the functions of a 
structure or organ, by the action upon it of another, 
while its power to execute those functions is still 
retained L» Bhuntqn. 

Inhibitory (inhi’bitari), a. 1490. [ad. med. 
L. inhibitorius (see Inhibit v . and -ORY).J 
1. Of the nature of an inhibition; prohibitory, 
fl. Physiol That restrains, checks, or hinders 
action 1855. 

s. This Original Right of the Archbishop, I. of our 
Liberty.. is the very Point in (Question 1701. a. /. 
ntrve^ a nerve of which the stimulation repi esses or 
diminishes action ; The hypothesis that alcohol nar- 
cotises the i. nerve of the heart 188a. 
flnhi'Ve, v. rare . 1611. [In- lor *.] trans 
To put into a hive ; to Hive -162a. 
flnho-ld, v. 1614. [f. In- 1 + Hold?.] i. 
trans. To hold within; to contain, enclose 
-1628. 9. intr. To contain oneself, keep frovu 

I ULLKR. 

flnho-lder. 1599. [f. prec.,orasprcc.] I. A 
tenant. Spenser, a. That which holds or con- 
tains -1674. 

flnhoo-p, v. [f. In- 1 or 2 + Hoop sb. or 
r.] trans . In Cockfighting'. To place or en- 
close in a hoop, to surround with a hoop. Ant. 
6* Cl. II. iii. 38. 

Inhospitable (inhf*spit&b’l), a. 1570. [a. 
OF., ad. med. or mod.L. inhospitabilis ( ^ L. 
inhospitalis ) ; see In- 3 and Hospitable.] 
Not hospitable. 1. Not disposed to welcome 
and entertain strangers; withholding hospi- 
tality from guests or visitors. 9. trans f \ Of a 
region or coast : Not offering shelter or enter- 
tainment 1616. 

1. Jael, who with L guile Smote Sisera sleeping 
through the Temples nail'd Milt. a. I’he Coast is i. 
as well as the People 1737. Hence Inhospitabi'lity, 
Inhospitableness. Inhospitably adv. var. 
tlnho'apital a. 

Inhospitality (inhpspitaerilti). 1570. [ad. 
L. inhospital itas, f. inhospitalis ; see -I rv. ] 
The quality or practice of being inhospitable; 
want of hospitality. 

Inhuman (inbifl-mftnV a. 1481. [ad. L. 
inkumanus, i. in- (lN- 8 ) + humanus. The 
spelling was inhumane till after 170a The 
stress was orig, on the final syllable.] x. Of 
persons : Not having the qualities proper or 
natural to a human being; esp. destitute of 
natural kindness or pity; brutal, unfeeling. 
Also fig. of things. b. Of actions, etc. : 
Brutal, barbarous, cruel 1489. a. Not of the 
ordinary human type 1568. 

1. E'er sounding Hammers forg'd th* inhumane 
Sword DRYDKri. D. Inhumane Cruelties Clarendon. 
a The human and L wonders painted thrice the size 
of life D. J eraold. Hence Inlurman-ly adv., -ness. 

Inhumane (inhi*mfl*n), a. 1598. Tad. L* 
i n humanus ; see prec. In later use f. IN-* + 
Humane. 1 tx. •= Inhuman i. -1777. to. 
Uncivilized, uncultured, impolite. Butler. 
8. Not humane; destitute of compassion for 
suffering 1892. Hence Inhum&'nely adv. 
Inhumanity (inhi«*mse'nlti). 1477. [a. F. 
inhumanity, or ad. L. inhumanitatem , f. in- 
kumanus.} x. The quality of being inhuman 
or inhumane; wantof human feeling; brutality, 
barbarous cruelty, b. With an and pi. An in- 
human or cruel deed 1647. fa. Want of 
politeness or courtesy -1648. 

s. Man’s i. to Man Makes countless thousands 
mourn Bvens. 

Inhumate (inhifl'mait, Pnhiwmrit), v, rare. 
1619. [f. L. inhunuit-, inhumare to INHUME.] 

trans . To inhume, bury. 

Inhumation (inhinm^-Jan). 1619. [f. L. 
inhumare (see prec. and -ATION).] x. The 
action or practice of burying in the ground ; 
the fact or oondltion of being buried ; inter- 
ment 1636. a. The burying of a thing under 
ground. Also fig '. 1658. ta* An obsolete 
chemical process, in which vessels were buried 
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in earth, within a circular fire, for purposes of | 
distillation -1650. 

Inhume (inni*J*ro), v. Also fen-. 1610. 
[ad. L. inhumare (Pliny), f. in- (In- 2 ) + humus 
ground.] 1. trans . To inter, bury (the dead) ; 
to lay in the grave. Also fig. b. transf. Of 

the earth or tomb : To cover (the dead). 

? Obs . 1621. 9. To bury in the ground ; to 

cover with soil. Now rare . 1621. 

s. Here 's a storm Able to wake all of our name in- 
humed Middleton. a. By which the Cities were 
inhumed Lykll, 

Inlal (i*m41), a . 1803. [f. Ini-on + -al.] 
Anat. Of or belonging to the inion. So I'niad 
adv., towards the inial aspect, 
flnima-ginable, a. 1533. [ad. mod.L. in- 
imaginabilis (Erasmus); see In- 3 and Imagi- 
nable.] Unimaginable -1759. 

Inimical lini-mikal), a. 1513. [ad. late L. 
inimicalis , f. in- (In- *) + amicus friend ; see 
-al.] x. Having the disposition or temper of 
an enemy ; unfriendly, hostile. Const, to. 
9. Adverse or injurious in tendency or influ- 
ence ; harmful, hurtful. Const, to. 1643. 

1. A prince i. to civil and religious liberty 1765. 

a. Practices i. to health Jowett. Hence InimicaTity, 
InPmicalness. Ini'mically adv. 
flnimici'tious, a. Also fen-. 1641. [f. L. 
inimicitia + -ous. ] ■* Inimical --1761. So 
tlnPmicous a. 159 7; +Inimicity, hostility 1561. 

Inimitable (inrmit&bT), a. 1531. [ad. L. 
inimitabilis ; see In- 8 and Imitable.] i. In- 
capable of being imitated ; surpassing or defy- 
ing imitation; peerless. 9. Not to be imitated. 
Washington. 

1. 1 . eloquence Elyot, stile Holland. The i. 
chemistry of nature 1756. Hence Ini>mitabi*lity, 
Inl-mltableness. InPmitably adv. 

Inimitative, a. 1836. [In- ».] — prec. 

In infinitum : see In Lot. fire f. 

Inion (i-ni,j?n). 1803. [a. Gr. Ivlov nape of 
the neck.] Anat. A ridge of the occiput ; spec. 
the external occipital protuberance. 
fTnique, a. 1591. [ad. L. iniquus, f. in- 
(In- 3 ) + sequus equal, just, fair.] Unjust; 
iniquitous. -1730. 

flni qui table, a. 1734. [f. In- 3 + Equita- 
ble, after iniquitous, etc ] Unjust; iniquitous. 

Iniquitous (ini-kwitos), a. 1726. [f. Ini- 
quity -1- -ous; cf. felicitous.} Characterized 
by iniquity; grossly unjust ; wicked. 

1 . opinions Swift, prosecutions 1770. I. in price 
Rjuskin. Hence Ini’qultouB-ly adv., -ness. 

Iniquity (inikwiti). ME. [a. OF .ini quit i, 
ad. L. iniquitas , f. iniquus , IniQUE.] 1. The 
quality of being unrighteous, or (more often) 
unrighteous action or conduct ; wickedness, 
sin ; occas ., esp. in early use, Injurious or 
wrongful action towards another ; now gener- 
ally connoting gross injustice or public wrong. 

b. pi. Sins ; wrongful acts, injuries 1477. +a. 

Want of equity; injustice, unfairness. Obs. 
exc. as implied in x. 1587. a- The name of a 
comic character in the old morality plays, also 
called the Vice, representing some particular 
vice, or vice in general. 1594. f4. Unfavour- 

ableness, adverse operation. (A Latinism.) 
-1619. 

1. Depart© from me all ye workers off iniquytie 
Tindalk Luke xiii. 97. b. The oppressions and 
iniquities of the Oude government 1804. 3, Thus, 

like the formall Vice, Iniquitie, I moraHize two mean- 
ings in one word Shaks. 4. They all were destroyed 
by the iniquitie of Fortune 1610. 
flni quous, a. 1654. [f. L. iniquus (see 
prec.) + -OUS.] Unjust, unfair; wicked, ini- 
quitous -1724. 

Inirritable (inrritfibT), a. 1794. [In- 3.] 
Not irritable or susceptible of excitement. 
Hence InPrritabMity. 

Ini 'irritative* a. ? Obs. 1796. [In- 3.] 
Characterised by absence of irritation, as i. 
debility. 

Inisle, var. of Enisle v. 

Initial (ini'J&l). 1596. [ad. L. initialis, f. 
initium beginning ; see -AL.] 

A. adj. 1 , Of or pertaining to a beginning ; 
existing at, or constituting, the beginning; 
primary ; occas. « elementary, rudimentary. 
9. Standing at the beginning of a word, etc., 
or of the alphabet ; as i. letter Sir T. More. 

1. The square of the I. velocity Playfair. The i. 
stage of mental disease 1880, The cells from which 
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these.. masses of nascent tissues arise are known as 
i. cells Goo DALE 

B. sb. tx. A beginning of something -1839. 
9. An initial letter; esp. (m pi.) the initial letters 
of a person’s name and surname 1697. 3. 

Mus. Each of the prescribed notes (usu. called 
absolute initials) on which a Plain-song melody 
may begin in any given mode. W. S. Rockstro. 

Initial (ini J41), v. 1864. [f. prec. B. 9.] 

trans. To mark or sign with initials; to put 
one’s initials to or upon. Hence Initialed 
(•ailed) ppl . a. Ini tialing (-ailing) vbl. sb. 
and fipl. a. 

Initially (ini jali), adv. 1628. [f. Initial 
a. + -LY *.] In relation to, or in the way of, a 
beginning; at the outset, at first. 

Initiate (ini-Ji,*it), v. 1603. [f. L. initial-, 
initiare to begin.] x. ttans. To begin, com- 
mence. enter upon ; to introduce, set going, 
originate 1604. b. intr. To commence. ? Obs. 
16x8. 9. trans. To admit with proper intro- 

ductory rites or foims into some society or 
office, or to knowledge of or participation in 
some principles or observances, esp. of an 
occult character ; hence, T o instruct in the ele- 
ments of any subject or practice. Const, into, 
in (+ to). 1603. 3. intr. a. To perfoim the first 

rite. Pope. b. To undergo initiation 1896. 

z. They feared (for the present) to i. their attempt 
Sfred. a. Our author in his old age.. initiated him- 
self in the sacred riles of Delphos Dryhkn. To i. 

S ung people in the elements of Physical .Science 
uxley. Hence Initiated ppl. a. (often absoL in 
/A sense \ rarely as sb. sing.). 

Initiate (ini*Ji,/t \fifil. a. and sb. 1605. [ad. 
L, initiatus, initiare ; ? also as short for 
initiated .] 

A. ppl. a. Initiated, x. Admitted into some 
society, office, or position ; instiucted in some 
secret knowledge 1610. tb. transf. Pertaining 
to a novice. Macb. III. iv. 143. 9. Begun, com- 

menced, introduced 1767. 

s. We . . that are i. Divines Burton, a. As soon, .as 
any child was born, the father began to have a per- 
manent interest in the lands.. and was called tenant 
by the courtesy initiate Blackstone. 

B. sb. A person who has been initiated; 
hence, a beginner 1811. 

Initiation (iniji^-jan). 1583. [ad. L. ini • 
tiationem ; cf. F. initiation .] x. The action 
of initiating, or fact of bein^ initiated ; begin- 
ning, origination 1641. 9. Formal introduction 

by preliminary instruction or initial ceremony 
into some office, society, etc., or to paiticipa- 
tion in some principles or observances; hence. 
Instruction in the elements of any subjest or 
practice 1583. 

' 1. The Church of Germanie had its i. or beginning 
in Martin Luther 1641. The L of Pai liamentary 
measures 1861. a. A large school is a most valuable 
i. into actual life 1876. 

Initiative (inrJVtiv), sb. 1793. [a. F.* f. as 
Initiative a.] 1. That which initiates, 

begins, or originates; the first step ; hence, the 
act, or action, of taking the first step or lead; 
beginning, origination. 9. The power, right, 
or function of initiating something. Hence to 
fiossess or have the i. 1793. b. spec. Pol. Set. 
The right of a citizen or defined number of 
citizens, outside the Legislature* to initiate 
legislation, as in some of the Swiss cantons* 
and in Switzerland as a Federal Republic 1889. 

s. Phr. On one's own by one’s own origination. 
To take the i. (F. prendre f initiative) : to make the 
first step, originate some action, a. b. Both Referen- 
dum ana 1. are inotitution* which have grown up 
gradually in the Cantons, spreading from one to 
another 1889. 

Initiative (ini’JiAiv), a. 1649. [f. L. ini* 
tiat-, initiare + -IVE.] Characterized by 
initiating ; having tho function, power, or 
faculty of beginning or originating something; 
initiatory. 

Initiator (ini a Ji,*U9i). 1676. [a. late L.] 
One who or that which initiates. So Ini'tia* 
tress* -atrix, a female i. 

Initiato r y (ini-Ji/Uri), a. (sb.) i6xa. [f. L. 
initial*, initiare + -ory.] 1. Such as pertains 
to the beginning or first steps ; initial, intro- 
ductory. 9. Pertaining or tending to initiation; 
serving to initiate (see Initiate v. 3) 1632. 3 
sb. An initiatory rite 1675. 

1. The L stage of legal proceedings Stubbs, a. The 
t Rite of water-baptism Waebueton. 
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Initlon (inl'fsn). rare. 1463 [a. OF., ad. 
L. type -initioitem, f. inire to enter,] Hn- 
trance, beginning, initiation. 

Inject (mdje-kt), v. 1599. [f. L. inject- , 
mjiccre, f. in- (In-*) + jaclre to throw.] x. 
irons. To throw in. Obs. in general sense. 
-1646. b. spec. To drive or force (a fluid, etc.) 
into a passage or cavity; cf. INJECTION X b. 
x6oi. a. fig To throw in, as a thought or 
feeling into the mind, etc.; to suggest; to inter- 
ject. Now rare. 163 9. 8* transf To AU or 

charge (a cavity, etc., or an animal body) by 
Injection. Const, with. 1731. t4* To throw 

on something -1725, 

x. b. I . . injected Barley Water op the Nose 2758. 
a Our Adversary injects.. bad motions into our 
hearts Fuller. 3. To L the bladder with warm water 
1844. 4. Iniect the same on hot coales, and sitt 

therover 1599. Hence Iqje*cted ppL a, ; spec, in 
Path, having the capillaries or small vessels distended 
with blood, bloodshot. 

Injection (indge’kjan). 1541. [ad. L. in- 
ketionem ; cf. F. injection .] x. The action of 
Injecting. Ohs. in general sense. -1686. b. 
spec. The action of forcing a fluid, etc. into a 
passage or cavity, as by means of a syringe, 
pump, etc.; esp. the introduction in this way 
of a liquid or other substance into the vessels 
or cavities of the body, either for medicinal, or 
(in a dead body) preservative purposes 1541. 
a. Path. The fact of being charged with in- 
jected matter; injected or bloodshot condition 
x8o6. 8* concr . That which is injected ; spec, a 

liquid or solution injected into an animal body, 
for medicinal or other purposes, as an enema, 
ate. 1607. 4. jig. The throwing in of some- 

thing from without, as of an idea into the 
mind, etc. ; a suggestion, a hint. Now rare. 
t6aa. 5. attrib., as i. powder, syringe, theory ; 
i.-cock, -condenser „ -engine, -pipe, -valve, - water , 
etc. (in relation to condensing steam-engines in 
which the steam is condensed by the injection 
of ajet of cold water) 175a. 

4. Satana Injections are like Weeds that fall Into 
thy Garden, darted or'e the Wall Quarles. 

Injector (indgedctai). 1744. [f. L. injicere .] 
x. A contrivance for injecting ; an apparatus for 
Injecting water into the boiler of a steam- 
engine. a. A person who injects 1897. 

Injelly (ind^e'li), v. rare. 184a. [In- * or 
To set or enclose in jelly. 


intr. To unite, join. 
irons. To unjoint, 


□join : see Enjoin. 
flnjoint, vA [In- *.] 

Oth , 1. til. 35. 
flnjoint, i>.2 [i N . 8.] 
disjoint. Holland. 

Injnctrndity. rare. 1633. [ad. L. inju- 
ounditas, f. injucundus ; see In- 8 and -ITY.] 
Unpleasantness, disagreeableness. 

Injudi*cial, a. rare . 1607. [In- Not 
Judicial ; finjudicious ; not according to the 
forms of law; not becoming a judge. Hence 
tnjudi’clally adv . 

Injudicious (indgiidijas), a. 1649. [? N ~ S 0 
Not judicious. tx« Wanting sound judge- 
ment ; deficient in the power of judging aright 
-1694. a. Not manifesting practical judgement 
or discretion; showing want of judgement; 
unwise, ill-advised, Ill-Judged 17x0. 

x. The hearts of the in-judicious multitude 1654. 
a To vindicate a man.. against an i. biographer 
>792. Hence Injudi’cioua-ly adv., -ness. 
Injunction (indgirnkjan). 1480. [ad. late 
L. injunrtionem ; cf. F. injonction .] 1. The 

action of enjoining or authoritatively directing; 
an authoritative or emphatic admonition or 
order. a. Law. A judicial process by which 
one who is threatening to invade or has in- 
vaded the legal or equitable rights of another 
Is restrained from commencing or continuing 
such wrongful act, or is commanded to restore 
matters to the position in which they stood 
previously to his action 1533. t3- Conjunction, 
union. Milt. 

b. The high I. not to taste that Fruit Milt. P.L. 
*• * 3 * Forgetful of his Mother's parting injunctions 
B898. # a He may with an I., out of the Chancery 

•top their proceedings Fuller. 

I&jure (rqdg&i), v. 1583. [f. Injury sb . ; 
wpl. Injury v.] i. trans . To do injustice to; 
to wrong 159a. ta. To do outrage ie in 
epeech; to insult, revile, calumniate -1659, 3. 


To do hurt or harm to ; to damage ; to Impair 
1586. Also intr. for reft. 1848. 

1. When haue 1 iniur'o thee? when done thee 
wrong ? Shake. 3. He had . .injured himself in cross- 
ing the Gemmi Tyndall. Hence I'njurer. 
Injurious (indgiie'rios), a . 1480. [a. F. in- 
jurieux, ad. L. injuriosus, f. injuria .J x. 
Wrongful ; hurtful to the rights of another ; 
wilfully inflicting injury or wrong 1494- a. 
Wilfully hurtful or offensive in language ; in- 
sulting ; calumnious. (Now only oi words or 
speech.) 1480. 3. Tending to hurt or damage ; 

harmful, detrimental, deleterious 1559. 

b. A wronged servant shall have right.. from his i. 
master 1634. a. Call me their Traitor, thou inJuriou.s 
Tribune Shake. 3. It would be i. to the public tiade 
of England 18*7. Hence Inju*fi©us-ly adv., -ness. 
Injury (i nd^dri), sb, ME. [ad. L. injuria , 
sb. use of fem. of injurius unjust, wrongful, f. 
in- (In-*) *f jus, jur- right.] x. Wrongful 
action or treatment ; violation or infringement 
of another’s rights; suffering or mischief wil- 
fully or unjustly inflicted. Also, A wrongful 
act; a wrong inflicted or suffered. +a. In- 
tentionally hurtful or offensive speech or words ; 
insult, calumny ; a taunt, an affront -17x0. 3. 

Hurt or loss caused to or sustained by a person 
or thing ; harm, detriment, damage ; an in- 
stance of this ME. 

1. By [wholesome laws].. we are bridled .from 
doing of iniuries x6xx. 1., as distinct from harm, may 
raise sudden anger Butler. a. He began to 
raile upon them with a thousand injuries Florio. 
3. Having sustained a heavy blow without i. Scott. 
tl’njury, v, 1484. [a. F. injurier , ad. laic 
L. injuriare , f. injuria, Repl. c 1600 by IN- 
JURE.] «= Injure -1651. 
flnju-st, a, ME. [a. F. injuste . J - Unjust 
-171X. Hence tlAju’stly adv. 

Injustice (indgtrstis). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
injustitia , f. injustus Unjust.] The opposite 
of justice; unjust action; wrong; unfairness. 
Also, An unjust act. 

The many injustices of yo* last edict 1601. All 
brlberieand injustice shall be blotted out Ecelus. xl. 12. 

tlcju-fttifiable, a. rare, 1646. [In-*.] Un- 
justifiable -1714. 

Ink (iqk), [ME. enke, a. OF. enque 
(mod. esure) : — late L. encaustum, a. Gr. 
iyaavtrrov the purple ink used by the Greek 
and Roman emperors for their signatures, f. 
lyttaitir to burn in (see Encaustic).] The 
coloured (usually black) fluid ordinarily em- 
ployed in writing with a pen on paper, parch- 
ment, etc. ( writing ink), or the viscous paste 
used in printing (printing or printer s ink). 
Also jig. and transf. 

The word ink without qualification commonly means 
black writing ink. Inks are distinguished by their 
colour, as black, red, blue, gold ink. etc. ; by the pur- 
pose which they serve, as copying, lithographic , 
marking, printing (or printer's'), writing ink ; by 
some special quality, as indelible, invisible , «wr* 
pathetic ink ; by the place of manufacture, as China, 
Indian, ink, q. v. 

Deformed monsters, fowle, and blacke as inke 
Spenser. Battles, .fought only by L Carlyle. 
b. The black inky liquid secreted by the cuttle- 
fish and allied cephalopods, and stored in a sac 
or bladder 1586. 

Comb. 1. General: as i.-drop, -maker, -stained, 
etc. ; i. -bottle, -case , -reservoir, etc. 

a. Special : i.-bag, the bladder .shaped sac in the 
cuttle-fish, etc. containing the 1 ink -ball. («) ■= 
Ball sb. 1 12 j (b) a kind of oak-gall used In making 1 . ; 
•eraser; -fish, a cuttle-fish or squid ; -gland = Ink- 
bag j -nut= Mvrosalan; -pad ; •pencil; -plant, the 
European shrub Coriaria mjrrtijelia, or N. Zealand 
species C, tkymi/olia f .powder, ebe powdered in- 
gredients of i- ; -sac n ink-bag j -spot, (a) a stain of 
1 1 (A a dark spot on the skia ; -well, an ink-cup 
adapted to occupy a hole in a desk : -writer, a tele- 
graph instrument which records messages In I. 

Ink, sb.'k 157a. [?] +1. orig. A mill-rind. 
Used as a charge In Her, 9. Now, *Thc 
socket which holds the toe of a vertical shaft or 
spindle’ (Knight) 1875. 

Ink (igk), v, 156a. [f. Ink j#. 1 ] trans . To 
mark, stain, or smear with or as with ink. b. 
To cover types with ink X797. 

I^nk-berry. 1716. A name given, from 
their colour or juice, to various shrubs, and 
their berries; esp. a. A small shrub of the holly 
family (Prinos glaber or Ilex glabra), a native 
of the Atlantic coast of N. America. b. The 
W . Indian indigo-berry (Randia aculeata). 


Inker (rqkax). 188a. [f. Ink v. + -er 1 .] 
One who or that which inks. 1. A telegraph* 
Instrument which records the message in ink. 
a. Printing. An inking-roller 1884. 

I 'iik-horn. ME. [f. Ink xd.i + Horn sb,] 
x. A small portable vessel (orig. made of a 
horn) for holding writing-ink; now seldom 
used. a. attrib, a. link-horn mate, varlet, a 
mere scribbler. Shaks. b. ink-horn term, a 
learned or bookish word (arch.) H43. 

1. The man that..faadde an enk-hom in his riege 
Wyclif Emk. i». 11. a. b. Soche are vour Ynke- 
home termes Bale. Hence tlmkhornism {rare), 
an ink-horn term. 

Inking (rqkiq), vbl, sb, 18x8. [-ing 1 .] 

The action of Ink v spec, the covering of type 
with ink. b. attrib chiefly in terms relating 
to printing or to inking the type, as %,-rotter, 
etc. X790. 

Inkle (i-ijk’l), sb. Now rare. 1530. [? Not 
conn. w. tingle, J A kind of linen tape, or the 
thread or yarn from which it is made. 

Inkle (rqk’l), v, rare, ME. [Cf. INKLING.] 
1. trans. To utter in an undertone, to hint. (In 
later use a back-formation from Inkling 2.) 
9. dial. To get an inkling of 1866. 
a. She inkled what it was Blackmore. 

Inkling (i-gkliq], vbl. sb. ME. [f. Inkle 
v. + inc 1 .] t. Mentioning in an undertone; 
a faint or slight report or rumour. Obs, exc. 
dial. a. A hint, a slight intimation 1531. 3. 

A hint received; hence, a vague notion; a 
suspicion 1546. 4. dial. An inclination 1787. 

z. There was an ynkling, that it wold not be long er 
you came 1576. a. Geuyng an incklyng of hi* secound 
cummyng Udall. 3. If he gets but an l,. our project 
is marr'd Foote. 

In-kneed (in,nPd, i*n,ni<l), a. 1794. [f. In 
adv. + Knee sb. 4- -ed *.] Having the legs 
bent inwards at the knees. 

•fin, knit, v. [f. In- 1 + Knit ».] trans. 
To knit up, draw close together. CHAUCER. 
Inknot (in, n^-t), v. rare. 1611. [f. lN- 1 -*- 
Knot t\] To include in or with a knot; to tie 
in ; also. = Innodate v. 

Inkpot (i*rjk,p*n). 1553. [Ink 1. A 
small pot for holding writing-ink. 9 . attrib. 
inkpot term *»■ ink-horn term (sec INK-HORN 

Ixikahed (inkjed). Joe. 1679 [f. Ink sbJ 
+ -shed, after Bloodshed.] The shedding or 
spilling of ink ; consumption or waste of ink in 
writing. 

With no bloodshed. .but with immense beerahed 
and i. Carlyle. 

Inkstand (i*i|k,staind). 1675. A stand for 
holding one or more ink-bottles or ink-glasses 
(often with a tray, etc.); occas. applied to an 
inkpot. So tl'iiK-stamdiah. 

Tnkster. [f. Ink v. or sb. 1 r -ster.] A 
scribbler. Reads. 

Inky (i*qki), a. 1581. [f. Ink sb. 1 + -y.J 
1 . Of or pertaining to, written with, using ink ; 
literary. a. As black as ink ; very black or 
dark 1503. 3. Stained with ink, inked 1683. 

z. England.. is now bound in with shame, With I. 
blot tea, and rotten Parchment bonds Shaks. a. A 
little L tarn Hauohton. 3. 1. fingers 1894. 

Inlane, var. of Enlace. 
flnla-gary. 1607. [ad. med.L. intngaria, 
f. ME. inlate Inlaw; s«e -akt 1 .] The 
restitution of an outlaw to the benefit and pro- 
tection of the law. So tlnlaga’tiaa, in same 
sense. 

Inlaid (i'nl£id, inl/i-d), pa.pplc. of Inlay v. 
Inland (i-nlfind, i-nlsend). OE. [f. In adv. 
+ Land j*.] 

A. sb, x. The inner part of an estate, feudal 
manor, or farm; in OE. and feudal tenure, the 
land around the house occupied or cultivated 
by the owner, not field by any tenant (cf. 
Demesne II. x.). a. sing, and pi. The (bland 
conn try, the interior. fFormerly, al$6, the In- 
lying districts near the capital and centres of 
population. 1573. 

B, adj. (attrib. use of sb.) x. Of or pertaining 
to the interior part of a country or region ; re- 
mote from the sea or border 1456. 9. Carried 
on or operating within the limits of a country. 
Opp. to foreign. 1546. 

s. I. tea, a large body d salt water, entirely or 
nearly severed from the ocean 1 applied also to Urge 


mi****)- * (p* 8 *)' au (loud), p (cut), g (Fr. chrf). 9 {ever), ei (/ , eye), 9 (Fr. cau da vie), i (tit). /(Psych#). 9 (what). /(g#t). 



INLANDER 

The improvement of our i, navigation 1799. 

a. The i. trade of England 17-45. Phr. /. bill if tx~ 
skangt. /. duty, a duty on 1. trade, etc., as the excise 
and stamp duties. /. revenue, the part of the national 
revenue consisting of taxes and i. duties. 

C. adv. In or towards the interior or heart of 
a country, as opp. to the coast or border, or to 
wild outlying districts 1600. 

Yet am I in* land bred. And know some nourture 

inlander (i'nl&ndoi). 161a [f. as prec. + 
-KR >,] One who dwells in the interior of a 
country. 

Inlandish (bnlse-ndif), a. 1657. [f. as prec. 
+ -ish. 1 ] tx. Home, domestic, native ; opp. 
to outlandish . Reeve, a. Of an inland nature 
or character 1849. 

flnla-pldate, v. [f. In- * + L. lapidem + 
-ate *.J trans. To convert into stone, to 
petrify. Bacon. 

Inlard, var. of Enlard v. 

Inlaw (i*nl§), sb. [ME. intake, f. In- 1 + 
laps Law, after utlaje outlaw.] One who is 
within the domain and protection of the law ; 
opp. to outlaw . Now Hist. 

Inlaw (inis*), v. [OE. inlagian , f. In- 1 + 
la£u Law; cf. dilation to outlaw.] trans. To 
bring within the authority and protection of 
the law, to reverse the outlawry of (a person), 
-in-law. If. In prep. + Law sb.] A 
phrase appended to names of relationship, as 
father , mother, son, etc., to indicate that the 
relationship is not by nature, but in the eye of 
the Canon Law, witn reference to the degrees 
of affinity within which marriage is prohibited. 
These forms can be traced back to the 14th c. 
Formerly -in-law was also used in the sense of 
step-. Hence In-law, a relation by marriage 1894. 
Inlawry. [f. Inlaw v. + -ry; cf. In- 
lagary.] «« Inlagary. Lytton. 

Inlay (rnl**, ini A*), sb. 1656. [f. next.] 
1. The process or art of inlaying (rare). a. 
Material inlaid or prepared for inlaying; in- 
laid work 1697. Also fig. +3. The layering 
of plants. Sir T. Browne. 

a. With rich i. the various floor was graced Pops. 
fig. The Violet, Crocus, and Hyacinth with rich L 
Broiderd the ground Milt. P.L . iv. 701. 

Inlay (lnl#»*). v ' x 59& [f. In- 1 + Lay t/.] 
ti. trans. To lay in, or as in, a place of con- 
cealment or preservation. Donne, a. To lay 
or embed (a thing) in the substance of some- 
thing else so that Its surface becomes continu- 
ous with that of the matrix 1 598. b. To insert 
a page of a book, a plate, or a cut, In a space 
cut in a larger and stouter page, for its preserva- 
tion, or to enl-irge the margin, and thus the 
whole size 1810. a* To furnish or fit with a 
substance of a different kind embedded in its 
surface ; to diversify or ornament (a thing) by 
such insertion of another material disposed 
decoratively 1596. Also fig. b. trusts/. Said 
of die material embeddea 1784, 
s. TThe moors tone courses, inlaid into the frame of 
the building Sm baton, 3. Looke how the floore of 
1 Is thicke r ~ 1 — J - T * u — V - I - U ‘ — 


heauen 1 


1 (nlayed with pattens of bright gold 


Snaks. fig. But these things sre. .thence borrow'd 
by the Monks to i. thir story Milt. b. The stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale Cowrca. 
Inlayer (inl/itw). 1660. [L Inlay v , + 
-ER *.] One who inlays (see the vb.). 
Inleague, obs. var. of Enlxague v. 
tlnle&'guer, v. [f. In- 1 + Leaguer sb/, 
camp.] intr. To encamp with a besieging or 
beleaguering force. Holland. 

Iota (i*nlct), sb, ME. [f. In adv. + Let 
v. 1 ] K. Letting in, admission. Now rare. 
a. A way of admission; an entrance 1624. 3, 

A narrow opening by which the water penetrates 
Into the land ; a small arm of the sea; an in- 
dentation in the sea-coast or the bank of a lake 
or river ; a creek X570. 4* A piece let in or 

Inserted 1798. 3. attrib ., as t. area , valve , 

etc. 1882. 

a. These In-lets of Men and of Light fl. e. doors 
and windowsl Wottoh. fig. An increase of our 
posseauon* ts but an i. to new disquietudes Golosh. 

Inlet (in,le*t), v. ME. [t In -1 + Let v/ 
Orlg. two wds. — to in.] To let in. ti. trans, 
To allow to enter -s66i. a. To let In or in- 
sert (one thing) in another i860. So frnle'tter 
{rare), one who gives admittance. 
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Inlighten, -list, etc. 1 see Enlighten, etc. 

In loco : see In Lat. prep. 

Inlook (i'nlnk). 1869. If. In adv . + Look 
sb., after Outlook. | Looking within, intro- 
spection. 

flTlly, a. [OE. in(n)Hc , f. inn, IN adv. + 
lie , -LY *. App. re-coined from next in 15th c.] 
Inward, intenor; inwardly felt -1612. 

Didst thou but know the i. touch of Lnue Shaks. 

Inly (i‘nli ) , adv. I OE, in(n)lice, f. m(n)lic ; 
see prec. and -LY # ,j a. Inwardly ; in the 
heart, spirit, or inner nature; in regard to the 
inner life. b. In a way that goes to the heart ; 
heartily; thoroughly, extremely. 

Friends year by year more L known Emerson. 

Lnlying, vbl. sb. 1734. « Lying-in, So 
I nlying ppl. allying inside 1844 ; lying in 1864. 
Inmate (i*nm*it), sb. (<z.) 1589. [l In adv. 
(or perh. orig, Inn sb. z) + Mate kj i. One 
who dwells with others m the same house (now 
rare). In early use, A lodger or subtenant, 
b. Sometimes, A foreigner, stranger. Often 
fig. 1600. a. In relation to the house : An 
occupant along with others; hence, oceas., — 
Tndwcller, inhabitant, occupier. Const, of. 
(lit. and fig.) 159 7. 3. at/rib. or adj. That is 
an inmate (lit. and fig.); dwelling in the same 
house with, or in the house of, another ; in- 
dwelling. ? Obs. 1630. 

x. Taking an i. iu to his hous 1601. b. He is but 
a new fellow, An in-mate here in Rome b. Jons. a. 
So spake the Encmie of Mankind, cnclos d In Ser- 
pent, L bad Milt. P.L. ix. 495. An i. of a lunatic 
asylum Mkdwin. 3 1 . guests Milt. Hence I*n- 
matecy [irre£ : see -cv], the position of an i. 1806. 

Inmeat (i*nmit) ; usu. in pi. inmeata. 
Now rare exc. dial. x6x6. [f. IN adv. + 

Meat sb.] Those internal viscera of an ani- 
mal which are used for food ; hence gen. En- 
trails. inwards. 

In medias res. In memoriam ; see In 

Lat. prep. 

Inme’sh, var. of Enmesh v. 
flnmew*, v. [? f. In- 1 + Mew v .] trans. 
?To mew or coop up. Beaum. & Fl. 
fin mid, prep. ME. only. [Analytical 
var. of ME, on midde, amidde , Amid.] Amid, 
in the middle or centre of. 

Inmost (imrmmat, -mdst), a. (sb., adv.) 
[OE. innemest (f. +innetn-a , -e + -* est ), double 
superl. of inne In adv.; see -most.] x. lit. 
Situated farthest within, most inward, most 
remote from the outside. Also fig. a. absol. 
or sb. That which is inmost ; the inmost part 
(lit. and fig.). Rarely in pL OE. 3. adv. Most 
inwardly (rare) OE 

z. Into thir L bower Handed they went Milt. P.L. 
iv. 738, fig. In the inmoste affeccion of their hertes 
Udall. a. Lodge It in the L of thy bosom Ford. 3 
Thro* all their i.- winding caves Pope. So tl'nmore 
«. inner. Holland. 

Inn (in), sb. [OE. inn nent. : — OTent. 
*inno m ; agreeing, exc. in stem suffix, with ON. 
inne, inni (: — OTeut. *innjo m ), f. inn, inne In 

adv . 1 ti. A dwelling-place, habitation, lodg- 

. _ « ,1 


sojourn , 
se for the 

lodging and entertainment of travellers, way- 
farers, etc.; a hostelry or hotel ; occas., erron ., 
a tavern which does not provide lodging ME. 
b. fig. esp. A temporary lodging as opp. to a 
permanent abode 1529. 4. Alodging-house 

or house of residence for students (ex. HOSTEL 
sb.)\ now Obs., exc. as In band c. ta. At the 
Universities, 1346. (Preserved till 19th c. in 
New Inn Hall, Oxford.) b. Inna of Chancery : 
certain sets of buildings in London, orig. 
places of residence and study for students and 
apprentices of law; also the societies by which 
they were occupied 1458, c. Inns of Court ; 
the four sets of buildings in London (the Inner 
Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln's Inn, 
and Gray's Inn) belonging to the four legal 
societies which have the exclusive right of ad- 
mitting persons to practise at the bar; hence, 
these four societies themselves. (Formerly 
also colloq. inns a court.) 1396. d. Serjeants 
Inn ; a collegiate building of the now extinct 
order of Serjeants-at-Law . esp. that in Chancery 
Lane, sold in 1877. 1646, & attrib. as tLr 

house * sense 3; etc. 1694. 


INNERMOST 

1. To let the world wag, and take mine case in 
mine in Hkywood. Phr. t To take (up) one's i, (or 
inns) : to take up one's residence, quarters -16471 
With me ye may take up your In For this same night 
Sfxnsbh. a. My people ehal dwel in the ynnes of 
peace Covkrualx Isa. xxxij. 16. 3 He still has found 
The warmest welcome at an L Shkmsionb. b. To 
that dark L» the grave Scott. 

Inn [in), v . Now tare. [f. Inn sb. (In 
OE. and ME. inseparable in form from In v., 
q.v.)] 1. trans . To lodge, house. Often 

refi. 9, intr. (?for refi.) To lodge, sojourn; 
now, to put up (at an inn or hostel) ME. b. 
Of a coach : To stop or put up (at an inn) 
1748. c. fig. and trans f. 1591. 

z. Whan he had broeht hem in to his Citee And 
Inned hem euerich in nis degree Chaucrr. s. b. 
You had better send for them where the machine 
inns H. Walpolk. 

Inn, obs. f. In prep., adv., and v. 
Innascibillty (inaralbirilti, inn-). i6oa. 
[ad. late 1 ,. i nna scibi litas. ] The attribute of 
being independent of birth : said of God the 
Father. 

Innate (rnnflt, inn^ t, in<?J‘t), a. ME. [ad. 
late L. innatus (Tcrtullian), f. in-( IN- 2 ) + natus, 
nasci to be born.] x. Existing in a person (or 
organism) from birth ; belonging to the Original 
or essential constitution (ol body or mind); 
inborn, native, natural. a. Of qualities, 
principles, etc. (esp. mental) ; opp. to acquired, 
esp. in innate ideas, b. Of a vegetable forma- 
tion : Originating within the matrix or sub- 
stance of the plant. Of a mineral: Originating 
within the matrix; native. 1887. 9. transf. 

Inherent. ? Obs. 1600. 3. Bot. Said of a part 

or organ borne on the apex of another; as, an 
i. anther 1830. 

1. a. It is an establish'd Opinion amongst some 
Men, That there are in the Understanding certain I. 
Principles, .which the Soul receives in its very first 
Being, and brings into the World with it Locks. 
It has been disputed whether there be any i. ideas, 
or whether all ideas be derived from sensation and 
reflexion Hums. var. flnna'ted a. Hence In- 
na*to-ly adv., -ness. Inna*tive a. (now rare or 
Obs.), innate, native 15x3. 

f Innate, V. rare. 160a. [£ prec.] trans. a. 
To make innate; to produce within something, 
b. (In Fuller) To imbue or endow by nature 
(with something); usu. in pass. 

Innato-, comb. f. L. innatus Innate a., 
forming adjs. in which it adverbially qualifies 
the second element, as lnna:to-se*ssIle, in- 
nately sessile; etc. 

Innavigable (inse-vigfib’l, inn-), a. 1527. 
[sLd.l^innavigabilis; see In-" and Navigable,] 
Not navigable; that cannot be navigated. 

There is no.. Sea Innauigahlc xsa7, when a Ship 
. is rendered i. fete.) Maokns. Hence Inn&Tl- 
gabi-lity, Inna-vigableness. Inna vigably 
fl*nne, adv. and prep. OE. [f. OE. in In.] 

A. adv. 1. Of position : In, within, inside, 
indoors -1470. 9. Of motion : In (to a place l 
Not in OE. -i486. 

B. prep, x. Of position : In, within. Not in 
OE. -1450. a* Of motion : Into. ME. only* 

Inner (i*nax), a. (sb.) [OE. inne(r)r-a , 
in(n)r-a,-en&\. (compar. of inne, inn. In adv ). 
Only used attrib., and not followed by than.] 
x. Situated more within; moie or further In- 
ward ; interior. Often with a positive force, 
antithetical, not to in, but to outer 1 Situated 
within ; inward ; internal . Also fig. and transf. 
b. Mus. Applied to parts or voices intermediate 
between the nighestand lowest of the harmony 

g lso called middle). •• Mental or spiritual 
E. 3. sb. That division of a target next out- 
side the bull’s-eye, or, in some targets, the 
division immediately outside the centra; also, 
ellipt. a shot which strikes this 1887. 

t- Into an I, chamber MB. An inner tube of india- 
rubber . .separate from the outer cover 190*. «. The 

sense By which thy i* nature was.apprised Of outward 
shows Shkllxy. Pfar. The the L part of mani 

the soul or mind ; joe. the stomach or inside, esp. in 
reference to food. /. Temple 1 see T rmfls riM 

luneriy, adv. Obs. or rare . ME. [f. In- 
ner a. -f -ly *.] *|*More within t inwardly, 
internally. 

Innermost (i*noim8hst, -nufct). ME. [f, 
Inner a. + -most.] A. adj. Inmost. B. k 
The inmost part 1074. Hence I'nnexmoaUy 
adv. Mrs. Browning, 
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INOBTRUSIVE 


Innerness (inames). 1880. [fi Inner a. 
4- -ness.] Inwardness. 

Innervate (inSuv^t, inn-), v. 1870. [f. 

In-* + L. nervus + -ATE * ; cf. enervate.] Physiol, 
To supply (some organ or part) with nerve- 
force, or with nerves. 

The ganglionic mass, whence the jaws and foot- 
jaws are innervated Rollkston. 

Innervation (inaivfl-Jan). 183a. [f. as 
prec. + -ATION.] The action or process of in- 
nervating; the fact of being innervated ; supply 
of nerve-force from a nerve-centre to some organ 
or part by means of nerves; stimulation of 
some organ by its nerves. 

Innerve (in5rv, inn-), v. 1828. [f. In- 2 + 
Nerve sb . or u.] » Innervate ; also Jig. to 
animate. 

Inness (i’nines). rare. 18 66. [f. In adv. or 
a. + -ness.] a. The auality of being in (some- 
thing). b. Inner quality or state. 

Innholder (i-nhJu-ldaj). Now rare. 1464. 
[fi Inn jd. 4* Holder 1 ]. — Innkeeper. 
Inning (i*nirj), vbl. sb. [OE. intiung*, f. 
In v., or Inn v . 4- -ing 1 .] 

I. From In v. fi. A putting or getting in ; 

what is put or got in ; contents ; income. OE, 
only. a. The action of taking in, inclosing, 
etc.; esp. the reclaiming of marsh or flooded 
land 1530. b. pi. Lands taken in or reclaimed 
1706. 3- The action of getting in ; ingathering, 
harvesting 1522. 4. In Cricket, Base-ball, etc. 

(in Great Britain always in pi. form Innings, 
whether in sing, or pi. sense): That portion of 
the game played by either side while ‘ in * or at 
the bat. In Cricket also used of the play of, 
or score of runs made by, any one batsman 
during his turn 1746. b. transf (in Great 
Britain always in pi.) The time during which 
a person, party, principle, etc. is in power ; a 
turn *855. 

4. b. The new ideas of * peace, retrenchment and 
reform ’ got their innings W. R. Greg. 

II. The action of Inn v.\ lodging, housing; 
concr. a lodging, house OE. 

Innkeeper (rn|kf:ppi). 1548. [f. Inn sb. 
3 4- Keeper.] One who keeps an inn or 

f ublic house ; an innholder, taverner. Hence 
nnkee:ping sb. the keeping of an inn (also 
attrib.) ; adj. that keeps an inn. 

Innocence (i-nWns). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
innocent ia ; see next and -KNCK.] 1. Free- 
dom from sin, guilt, or moral wrong in general ; 
moral purity. 3. The fact of not being guilty 
of that with which one is charged ; guiltless- 
ness 1559. 8- Freedom from cunning or arti- 

fice; guilelessness, simplicity; hence, ignor- 
ance, silliness ME. 4. Of things: Innocuous- 
ness 1828. 5. concr. An innocent person or 

thing ME. 6. U.S, A popular name of Hous- 
tonia cxrulea, which has small blue flowers 
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£ow came our first Parents to sin, and to lose 
their Primitive I.? South. a. Where the guilt is 
doubtful, a presumption of it should in general be 
admitted Junius Lett. 3. The servants, who had 
traded on my i. 1883. 5. Well said, L 1 Sheridan. 

Innocency (i*n£s€nsi). Now rare or arch. 
ME. | ad. L, innocents a, f. innocentem ; see 
next and -ency.] prec. 

Innocent (rn< 3 k£nt). ME. [a. F. innocent , 
OF. pi. -enz, - ens , ad. L. innocentem , f, in- 
(In-*) + nocentem, nocert to hurt.] 

A. adj. 1. Doing no evil; free from moral 
wrong, sin, or guilt ; pure, unpolluted. Now 
always implying ‘unacquainted with evil but 
formerly sometimes (e.g. of God or Christ), 
Sinless, holy. Also transf. and Jig . a. Free 
from specific wrong or guilt ; not deserving of 
the suffering inflicted; not guilty, guiltless, un- 
offending ME. b. colloq. with of: Free from; 
devoid of 1706. 3. Simple, guileless, un- 

suspecting ; hence, naive, ingenuous ME. b. 
Silly, half-witted. Now dial. 1548. 4. Of 

actions, etc. : Free from guilt or moral evil. 
(Often blending with 5.) 1514. 5. Of things: 

Doing no harm ; not injurious ; harmless, in- 
nocuous. (In Path. opp. to malignant.) 166a. 
b. Lawful 1828. 

s. When we say that God made man L, What do we 
mean T Maurice. Jig. She woos the gentle air To hide 
her guilty front with i. snow Mii.t, a. /. blood, the 
blood (or life) of the i. ; I haue sinned, in that 1 haue 


betraied the i. blood Matt . xxvil. 4. The Peasant, 
1. of all these Ills Drydsn. b. The Sermon.. was 
£uite L of meaning Wesley. 3. For all she looks so 
i. as it were, take my Word for it she is no Fool 
Stkelk. 4. 1 think no pleasure i., that ia to man 
hurtful Franklin. 5. His Powder upon Examination 
being found very i. Budgell. 

B. sb. 1. au An innocent person ; one not dis- 
posed to do harm, or unacquainted with evil 
ME. tb. A guiltless person -1748. 9 . esp. A 

young child ; spec, in pi. (with capital), the 
young children slain by Herod after the birth 
of Jesus (Matt. ii. 16), reckoned from early 
times as Christian martyrs (also called the 
Holy Innocents ) ME. 3. A guileless, simple, 
or unsuspecting person ; hence b. A simpleton ; 
a half-wit, an idiot ME, 

1. Thou hast kill’d the sweetest i., That ere did lift 
vp eye Oth. v. ii. 199. a. {Holy) Innocents' Day, the 
96th of December, observed as a church festival in 
commemoration of the slaughter of the Innocents. 
(Formerly called Childermas.) 3 In Scotland. .a 
natural fool [was called) an i. Scott. 

Hence I‘nnocently adv. in an i. manner ME. 

Innocuity (inokitf-iti). 1855. [f. L. in - 
nocuus + -ITY ; cf. F. innocuiti.j The quality 
of being innocuous. 

Innocuous (iiykiwps), a. 1598. [fi L. 
innocuus (f. in- (In- 3 ) + nocuus (rare), f. root 
of nocere to hurt) 4* -ous.] Not hurtful or in- 
jurious ; harmless. In Zool. applied spec, to 
the non-venomous snakes (constituting the 
order Innocua ). 

But over Diomedes' left shoulder passed The point 
i. Cowpkr. Hence Inno'CuouB-ly cuiv., -nesa. 
flunodate, v. 1635. [f. L. innodat -, in- i 

nodare, i. in- (In- 2 ) + nodare to knot, f. nodus , 
Node.] trans. To fasten in or with a knot ; 
spec, to include or involve in an anathema or 
interdict -1655. Hence tlxmoda'tion. 

Inno minable, a. arch. ME. [ad. L. in- 
nominabilis ; see In- * and Nomina ble.] In- 
capable of being or unfit to be named. 
Innominate (in(n)?'min/t), a. 1638. [ad. 
late L. innominatus (Boeth.), f. in- (In-*) + 
nominatus.] z. Not named, unnamed, anony- 
mous. 9 . Rom. Law. Of a contract : Un- 
classified 1774, 3. Anat. /. bone ( osinnomina - 

turn), the hip-bone, a union of three original 
bones, ilium, ischium, and pubis. I. artery 
(1 arteria innominata), a lar^e artery given off 
from the arch of the aorta, lust before the left 
carotid artery. I. vein (vesta innominata), 
each of the two veins formed by the junction of 
the subclavian and the internal jugular veins 
behind the inner ends of the clavicle. 1866. b. 
absol. as sb. (also in L. form innominatum, 
-at a) : **= i. bone , artery , or vein . 1879. 
Innovate (i-nJv*it), v . 1548. [f. L. in - 

nova/-, innovare, L in- (In- 2 ) + novare to 
make new, fi novus . J tx. trans. To change 

into something new ; to alter ; to renew -1818. 
fa. To bring in (something new) ; to introduce 
as new -1738. 3. intr. To bring 1 in or intro- 

duce novelties ; to make changes in something 
established ; to introduce innovations. Occas. 
const, on or upon. 1597. 

X, Attempt* to 2 . the constitutional or habitual 
character Johnson. a. Some words which I have 
innovated . . upon his Latin Dkydkn. 3 To L is not 
to reform Burke. So flnnovate a. newly intro- 
duced 1600. Hence Imnov&tive a. having the 
character of innovating 1 Revolutionary. inno- 
vator, one who innovates ( fa revolutionist 15981 
Tnnovatory a. 1853 

Innovation (inJv/Kan). 1548. [ad. L. in- 
nova tionem ; see prec.] z. The action of in- 
novating; the introduction of novelties; the 
alteration of what is established. fFormerly 
const, of. 1553. tb. Revolution (* L. novx 
res) -1633. 9. A change made by innovating ; 

something newly introduced ; a novel practice, 
method, etc. 1548. tb. A rebellion or in- 
surrection -1796. 3. Bot. The formation of a 

new shoot at the apex of a stem or branch; 
esp . that which takes place at the apex of the 
thallus of mosses ; also (with pi.) a new shoot 
thus formed 1835. 

*. The innouation of new honor* Seldsm. a. The 
tribute you demand from the HindHs.. is an L. and 
an infringement of the laws of Hindustftn x8oo. 
Hence Innova'tional a. of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terised by 1. 1817. Innov&’tioniat, one who favours 
innovations. 


Innoxious (in(n>*kj3s), a. 1693. [ad. L. 
innoxius ; see In-*, Noxious, and -ous.] x. 
Not noxious ; harmless, innocuous X638. t®. 

Innocent, blameless. 

s. Even lions, when surfeited, are i. 1831. a. The 
good man walk'd i. thro’ his age Pope. Hence In- 
no’xious-ly adv., -ness. 

tlnnu'biloua, a. rare . 1656. [f. L. innu- 
bilus + -ous. ] Cloudless -1708. 

Innuendo (ini»ie*ndp). Also erron. inu- 
endo. PI. -does (f-do’a, t-dos). 1564. [L., =» 
1 by nodding at, pointing to, intimating .] 1. 

The med.L. formula used to introduce a paren- 
thetical explanation ; « meaning, to wit, that is 
to say. 9. Hence, as sb. The parenthetical 
explanation itself; esp. the injurious meaning 
alleged to be conveyed by words not per se in- 
jurious or actionable, which, in an action for 
libel or slander, is usually introduced into the 
record and issue by the words ' meaning 
thereby ', after the expressions alleged to have 
been used 1701. b. The words or expressions 
thus explained or needing explanation ; a 
blank to be filled up with the name of the per- 
son to whom it is alleged to refer 1755. 3* An 

oblique hint or suggestion; an insinuation, 
esp. one of a depreciatory kind 1678. 

a. No /. can make such Words actionable Sceoggs. 
b. An indictment for a libel, with all the inuendos 
filled up i8oa. 3. [He] sought by nods and ainksand 
inuendoes to intimate his authorship W. Irving. 

Innue-ndo, v. 1705. If. prec. sb.] i.intr. 
To utter or make innuendoes. 9. Law. To 
interpret or construe by attaching an innuendo 
1851. 

Innumerable (in(n)i»m£rib r l), a. ME. 

[ad. L. innumerabilis ; see IN- * and NUMER- 
ABLE.] Incapable of being numbered or 
reckoned ; not to be counted for multitude ; 
numberless. Oiten with exaggerative force, 
a. With sing. sb. ; now* only with host, multi- 
tude. etc. b. Now usu. with pi. sb. 1450. 

a. An i. company of Angels Htb. xii. 2 a. An I. 

flight Of harmclull fowles Spenser, b. Cedars, with 
i. boughs Milt Murmuring of L bees 1 rnnybon. 
Hence Innu merabi'lity, Imnrmerableneas, the 
quality of being i. Innumerably adv. 
Innumerous (in(n)i6-m£»s), a. arch. 
1536. [ad. late L. innumerosus \ see In-* and 
Numerous.] x. Without number; innumer- 
able, countless. Now only poet, or rhet. 9. 
Void of metrical or rhythmical number {rare) 
1 fc86. 

Innutrient (in(n)ifltri£nt), a. 1839. [In- 3.J 
Not nourishing. 

Innutrition (in (n)i»tri*j2n). 1796. [In- 8.] 
Lack of nutrition, failure of nourishment. I. 
of the bones - Rickets. 

Innutritious (in(n)i*tri jas), a. 1796. 
[In- *. ] Not nutritious. 

Intv (orna), comb. f. Gr. ft, Ivbs muscle, 
fibre, nerve, strength, as in Inogen, q.v. 

+ Inobe*dience. ME. [a. OF., or ad. late L. 
inobedientia (Augustine); see In- " and Obedi- 
ence.] - Disobedience >1684. 
flnobe-dient, a. ME. [a. OF., or ad. late 
L. inobedientem (Augustine) ; see In- * and 
Obedient.] « Disobedient -1805. Hence 
Inobe*dienUy adv. 

Inobno'xious, a. rare . 1659. [In- 8.] Not 
obnoxious ; not exposed to ; inoffensive. 
Inobservable (in^bzfi’ivftb'l), a. Now 
rare . 1600. [ad. L. inobservabilis ; see In- * 

and Observable.] Incapable of being ob- 
served ; not noticeable. 

Inobservance (in^bz5‘ivftns). 16x1. [a. 

F., ad. L. inobservantia ; see next and -ANCE.] 
1. Failure to observe or notice; inattention. 
9. The not keeping of a law, custom, bond, 
promise, etc. 1636. So InobaeTvancy (rare). 
Inobservant (injTbzS-jvfot), a. 1663. [ad. 
L. inobservantem ; see In- • and Observant.] 
That does not observe or notice. Hence In- 
obee'rvantneea, inobservance 1659. 
Inobservation (infbxajvil'jen). rare. 1379. 
[In-*.] ti. The non-observance of a law, 
promise, etc. -1653. a. Want of observation 
or attention ; inobservance 1737. 

Inobtrusive (injfbtni'siv), a. rare. X79& 
[In- 1 .] Not obtrusive; modest, retiring. 
Hence Inobtru'sive-ly adv., -neea. 
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Inocaipln. 1865. [£ mod. Bot.L. Ino- 
oarpus (f. INO- fibrous + Gr. leapirbt fruit) + -IN. ] 
Chcm, A red colouring matter contained in the 
juice of J nocarpus eaulis, a tree of Asia and 
the E. India islands. 

Inoccupa'tion. 1786. [In- s .] Want of 
occupation ; unoccupied condition. 

Inoculable (inp'kidl&b’l), a. 1847. [f. L. 
inocvlare to INOCULATE ; see -able.] Of a 
person: Capable of being infected with a 
disease by inoculation. Of a disease : Capable 
of being communicated by inoculation. Of 
matter or virus : That may inoculate a person 
or transmit a disease. Hence Ino culabi’lity. 

Inocular (inp-kitfl&i), a. i8a6. [In- 2 .] 

Eniotn . Of an antenna : Inserted in a sinus in 
the inner margin of the compound eye, which 
thus partly surrounds its base. 

Inoculate (inp-kitfl/it), v. ME. [f. L. in- 
oculat-, inoculart to engraft, implant, f. *//- 
(IN- *) + oculus eye, bud.J x. trans. (Hort.) 
To set or Insert (an eye, bud, or scion) in a 
plant for propagation; to subject (a plant) to 
the operation of budding ; to propagate by in- 
oculation ; to bud (one plant) into, on, or upon 
(another). Also absol. Also//. ta. transf. 
To join or unite by insertion -1668. b. sntr . 
To become joined or united with continuity of 
substance -1720 3. trans \ (Path.) To engraft 

or Implant (a disease, or the germ or virus) 
upon a person by Inoculation, q.v. 1723, 
fe* To impregnate (a person or animal) with the 
virus or germs of a disease ; spec* for the pur- 
pose of inducing a milder form of the disease 
and rendering the subject immune 172a. c. 
absol. or intr. To perform inoculation 1765. 
d .fig. (trans.) To imbue (a person! with 1824. 

s. Jig. The Pelhams.. always inoculated private 
quarrels on aflai is of state H. Walpole. 3. d. My 

f arents had tried in vain to i. me with wisdom W. 

HviNGa Hone* Ino’culative a. characterized by or 
pertaining to inoculation. Ino'culator. 

Inoculation (inpkiwlrJ Jan), late ME. [ad. 
L. inoculationem ; see prec. ] X. Hort . Grafting 
by budding ; an instance of this. Also transf. 
a. Path. The introduction into the body, by 
puncture of the skin, or through a wound, of 
the virus or germs of an infectious disease. 
(Orig. applied, after 1700, to the intentional 
introduction of the virus of small-pox, but now 
also to the introduction (accidentally or other- 
wise) of the virus or germs of any bacterial 
disease into the body through a wound.) 1714. 
b .Jig. The imbuing of a person with feelings, 
opinions, etc. 1824. 

a. b. Tha popular pursuit of natural beauty, the L 
of the crowd with it Mozley. 
flno-dlate, v. 1657. [f. L. type +inodiare 

(f. iff (In- a ) + odium ) + - \TE *.] trans. To 
render odious or hateful -1721. 
flnodorate, a. [In- ».] Unscented. 
Bacon. 

Inodorous (in^-dSras), a. 1666. [f. L. in - 
odorus + -OUS.J Destitute of odour ; without 
smell or scent Hence Ino*dorous-ly adv., 


Inoffensive (in£fe*nslv), a. 1598. [In- 3 .] 
!• Doing or causing no harm ; harmless, un- 
offending. a. Not objectionable ; not offend- 
ing the senses ; not a cause of offence 1622. 

s. An L man for life and conversation, .nothing of 
vicioiisnens could be charged upon him Fuller. 
Useful and t. animals 1790. a An i. medicine 1744. 
Hence Inoffe*ixaive*ly adv H -neat. 

Inofficial (in^fijal ), a. rare. 163a. [IN- 3 .] 
Not official ; unofficial 
Inofficious (in/frjas), a. 1603. [ad. L. in- 
ojjiciosus, f. in- (IN -*) + qffieiosus obliging, 
officious; see -ous.] tx» N°* ready to do 
one's duty or office ; not inclined to do good 
offices ; disobliging -1706. b. Law. Not in 
accordance with moral duty 1663. a. Without 
office, function, or operation 1884. 

l Tbow drown'nt thy selfe In l sleep 1603. b. /. 
testament, a will not in accordance with the testator s 
natural anecilixi and moral duties Wharton. s. 
Where the operative part and the recital are at vari- 
ance, the recital must be treated as 1. 1885, Hence 
Ixtoffl*dona*ly adv., -neaa. 

Inogen (©rnadjen). 1889* [*• * NO " + 

-OEN x.] Physiol. Hermann’s term for a 
helical complex substance supposed to 
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exist in muscular fibre and to be the energy- 
yielding substance of muscle. Hence Ino- 
ge*nic a. of or pertaining to i. 
t Inopera* tion. 1620. [ad. late L. inopera- 
tionetn (Hilary), f. inoperare .] A working 

within ; inworking -1645. 

Inoperative (inp-p€r^iv), a. 1631. [In- 3 .] 
Not operative ; not working ; in Law, without 
practical force, invalid. 

The resolutions.. not having been so ratified, were 
L 1885. Hence Imperativeness. 

InopeTCular, a. rare . 1864. [In- 3 .] 

Conch. — next. 

Inoperculate (inopaikirll/t), a. 1835. 
[In- 8 .] Not having an operculum or lid; 
spec, in Conch., of or belonging to the Inopercu - 
lata , a division of Pulmonifera containing 
those univalves, such as snails, whose shell has 
no operculum. So Inope*rculated a. 
+Ino*pinable, a . ME. [ad. L. inopinabilis , 
f. in- (In- 8 ) +■ opinabilis opinahle.J Not 
opinable ; unthinkable, inconceivable ; not to 
be thought of -1581. 

This.. is inopynable, incredible and a very paradox 

¥no*pinate, a. 1598. [ad. L. inopinatus, 
f. in- (In- ■) + opinatus, opinari to think . 1 
Not thought of; unlookcd for; unexpected 
-1807. 

Inopportune (inp»p£itifi*n), a. 1533. [ad. 
late L. inopportunus unfitting: see In- 1 and 
Opportune. Rare till 19th c. J Not oppor- 
tune ; inappropriate or inconvenient, esp. with 
regard to time ; unsuited to the occasion ; un- 
seasonable. 

No visit could have been more i. T. Hook. tur- 
bulent and L in their demands Lecky. Hence In- 
ojpportu'ne-ly adv., -neaa. 

Inopportunist (inpipfitifl'nlst), sb . (a.) 
1880. |i Inopportune + - 1 ST, after 1 oppor- 
tunist . ,] 1. One who believes a policy or 
course of action to be inopportune ; esp. one 
who, on that ground, opposed the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility at the Vatican Council, 1870; 
one opposed to the Opportunists. a. adj. 
Of or belonging to the inopportunists 1888. 

Inopportunity (impp^itiM-nlti). 1500. [ad. 
late L. inopportunitas .] The quality or fact of 
being inopportune ; unseasonablcness. 
Inoppressive (in^pre*siv), a. rare. 1627. 
[In-*.] Not oppressive; unoppressive. 
fIno*pulent, a. [In- 3 .] Not opulent; poor. 
Sherley. 

Inorb (W-Jb), v. 1847. [In- 2 .] trans. 
To place in an orb or sphere ; to surround 
with or as with an orb ; to encircle, 
Inordinacy (inpudinfisi). Now rare. 1617. 
[f. Inordinate ; see -act.] The quality or 
condition of being inordinate ; inordinateness ? 
also, an inordinate act. 

That wantonness of power, and !. of ambition 1785. 
tlno-rdinance. 1638. [In- 3 .] An in- 

ordinate action or practice ; an excess --1799. 
Inordinate (in^udinAl), a. ME. [ad. L. 
inordinatus disordered, irregular, f. in- (IN- *) 
+ ordinatus, ordinare .] 1. Not ordered; 

irregular, disorderly; not controlled or re- 
strained. a. Not kept within orderly limits, 
immoderate, excessive ME. a- Of persons : 
Not conforming or subject to law or order, dis- 
orderly ; immoderate, intemperate 145a. 

1. To keep 1 hours x6as. A rude and i. neap Ray. 
a. I, drinking i66j, vanity Burke, prices 1879. 3 * 

I. admirers of antiquity Bucklk. Hence InoTOi- 
nate-ly adv., -ness. 

fInordina*tion. 161a. [ad. late U in- 
ordinationem ; see In-* and Ordination.] 
The condition of being inordinate (in conduct, 
etc.) ; an instance of this -1788. 

That intrinsick I., and Deviation from right Reason 
inherent in it [a LyeJ South. 

Inorganic (in;ugwnik) f a. 1794. [f. In- 3 
+ Organic.] i. Not characterised by having 
organs ; not formed with the organs of life; 
destitute of organised physical structure ; said 
of inanimate matter and bodies formed of it 
without vital action. b. Chcm. Of elements, 
compounds, etc. : Not entering into the com- 
position of organised bodies ; not formed under 
the action of the vital forces 1831. a, — lN- 
organical x. x8ax. 8- Not belonging to the 
organism or structure; that does not arise by 
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natural growth ; spec, in Philol . of sounds or 
forms not arising from regular phonetic de- 
elopment 1843 ; Path, of abnormal heart- 
sounds not due to disease of the heart sub- 
stance. 4. Without systematic arrangement, 
Carlyle. 

z. /. world, nature, the materiel world outside the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms s the world of mailer, 
with Its forces, b. I. Chemistry, that branch which 
investigates i. compounds; the chemistry of mineral 
substances. % The yoke of an i. and alien despotism 
Merivalk. These languages will hardly ever agree 
in what is anomalous or i. Max MOller. 
flnorga-nical, a. 1621. [In- 3 .] X, Without 
organs or instruments; not having, or not 
acting by, organs. Said of the soul or mind. 

■ 688 . 9. « Inorganic x. >1690. Hence 

Inorg&’nically adv . without organs or organi- 
zation. 

tInorga*nity. rare. 1643. [f. In- 3 + L. 
organum , Gr. opyavov + -ITY.J The condition 
of being without organs -1727. 

The i. of the Soul Sir T. Browne. 
Inorganiza'tlon. 1839. [In- 3 .] Ab- 

sence of organization ; unorganized condition. 
Ino-rgamzed, a. 1649. [In- 3 .] Not 

organized ; not having organization. 

Inornate (inpxmft), a. 1510. [ad. L. in- 
omatus.) Not ornate ; unadorned, plain, 
tlnortho-graphy. 1779. [In- ».] In- 
correct spelling. 

Inosculate (mp-»kidfU‘t), v. 1671. [f.lN- a 
+ L. oscuLire to furnish with a mouth or out- 
let, f. osculum, dim. of os mouth.] x. intr. 

Of blood-vessels, etc.: To open into each 
other ; to have connexion terminally ; to anasto- 
mose 1683. 9. Of solid parts: To unite by 

interpenetrating or fitting closely into each 
other 1713. 8. trans. To cause (blood-vessels, 
or the like) to open into each other ; to connect 
by anastomosis 1734- 4. To cause (fibres, or 

the like) to pass into each other 1671. 5. 

transf. and fig. a. intr. To join or unite so as 
to become continuous ; to blend 1836. b. 
trans. To cause to grow together or unite so as 
to become continuous 1829. 

Inosculation (ix^skifid^ Jan). 167a. [f. 
prec.1 T he action of inosculating ; the open- 
ing of two vessels of an animal body, or of a 
vegetable, into each other ; anastomosis ; 
junction by insertion ; hence, applied generally 
to the passing of one thing into another. 

The L of veins 167a. 

Inosite (wn<?sait). 1857. [f. a potential 

*inose (f. Ino- muscle + -ose) + -ite.] Chem. 

A non-fermentablc saccharine substance 
(C 6 H, 9 0 6 + aHjO), isomeric with glucose, dis- 
covered by Scherer (1850) in the fluid contained 
in the cardiac muscular tissue of the ox, and 
since found in other parts of the body and in 
plants. 

Inoxidizable (ippksidai’z&b'l), a. 1864. 
[In-*.] Not oxidizable ; incapable of rusting. 
Ino'xidize, v. 1881. [In- 3 .] trans . To 
render not liable to oxidize. 

Inp-: see Imp-, as in inpale, etc. 

In paxiibus, etc. : see In Lai. prep. 

I’n-pa tient. 1760: see In adv. Combs, a. 

I n-phase. 1916. [attrib. use of phr. in 
phase.) Electr. Of the same phase. 

Input (i-nput), sb. 1 753. [In adv . Combs. 1.] 

1. A sum put in (Sc.). 9. That which is put or 
taken in ; esp. of electrical apparatus 1893. 
flnput, v. late ME. [In- 1 .] i. trans. 
To put on, impose, a. Sc. To put in, set (in 
some position) 1557-1839. 

Inquaxta*tion. rare. i88x. [?a. F. in- 
quart ation (Littr£).] A process of separating 
gold and silvet ; see Quartatxon. 

Inquest (i*nkwe*t). [ME. enqueste, a. OF. 
enqueste — Rom. and med.L. inquesta, sb. from 
fem. pa. pple, of Com. Rom. *inquirfre to In- 
quire. Pronounced inque'st (whence aphetic 
'quest) till end of 17th c .1 1. A legal or judicial 
inquiry to ascertain or aecide a matter of fact, 
esp. one made by a jury in a civil or criminal 
case. Formerly, a general term for all formal 
or official inquiries. Now mostly ■■ * coroner's 
inquest ' (see Coroner). Also kg. a. The 
body of men appointed to hold alegml Inquiry ; 
a jury ; now esp. a coroner's jury ME. a •gen* 
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INQUIET 

tAn inquiry or question ; a questioning ”1853 ; 
fa pursuit, a research ; ta quest -1667 ; inquiry 
or investigation (now rare) 1635. 

1 , Great /., an occasional name (or the Domesday 
Inquiry and valuation. /. of Office, an inquiry made 
by the king's officer, or by cominiiutioiiers appointed 


goods or chattels. Jig. Gnat, last, general i., the 
last Judgement, a Grand or gnat i. *■ Grand Jury. 
Grand (or great) i. of the nation, applied to the House 
of Commons. 3. I nis is the laborious and vexatious 
L, that the soul must make after science South. 
Inquiet (inkwai'St), a. ME. fad. L. in- 
quietus , f. in- (In- ■) + quietus .] Not quiet ; 
Ircstless, troublesome -1552 ; uneasy, anxious 
[rare) 1502. Hence tlnqui*etneas. 

Inquiet (inkwaiet), v. Now rare . ME 
[a. F. inquiiter t ad. L. inquiet are , f. inquietus . ] 
bans. To destroy the quiet of; tto disquiet, 
disturb (in mind) -1828. 

Inquietation (inkw3i,ft^*f3n). arch. 1461. 
[a. OF., ad. med.L. inquietationem.] The 
action of disturbing or molesting ; the con 
dition of being disturbed or disquieted. 
Inquietude (inkwai£ti«d). 1440. [a. F. 

inquietude , or ad. late L. inquietudo .] +1. 

Disturbed condition ; disturbance -1797. 9. 

Med. Restlessness (of the body), caused by 
pain, uneasiness, or debility 1597. 3. Dis- 

turbance of mind ; disquietude 1658. b. pi. 
Anxieties 1652. 

Inquiline (i-nkwilain), sb. (a.) rare. 164 t. 
[ad. L. inquilinus an indweller in a place not 
nis own, f. in- (IN-*) + colere to dwell. I +1. 
A sojourner, a lodger, an indweller. Bp. Moun- 
TAGU. 9. Zool. An animal which lives in the 
nest or abode of another; a commensal or 
guest 1879. 8* attrih. or as adi. 1716. 

a. Thera are several genera of gall-flies which . .are 
known aa guest gall-flies or inquilmes 1884. 
flnquinate, v. 154a. [f. L. inquinat in- 
quinart to pollute, etc.] Irani. To pollute, 
defile, corrupt -1682. So Inqoina'tlon [ad, 
late L. inquinalion-em) (now rare), pollution ; 
polluted condition ; a defilement ; a defiling 
agent {tit. and fig.) 1447. 

Inqulrable, enquirable (in-, 6nkwois*r4- 

b’l), a. Now rare. 1485. ff. INQUIRE v. + 
-able.] That calls for inquiry; open to in- 
quiry. (Chiefly in legal use.) Also with into . 
flnquirance, enqui ranee. [M E enquer - 
ance (prob. OF. or AF.), f. enquerant , enquerre 
to Inquire ; see -ance.] Inquiry -1567. 
Inquire, enquire (in-, *nkwai«u), v. [ME. 
enquere(n § a. OF. enquerre , raod.F. enquirir 
: — Common Romanic * input rlre for inouxrere 
(analytical for d.L. inquirers), 1 in- (IN- J ) + 
auxrere to ask. ReOash. after cl.L. in 15th c., 
but the half-latinized enquire still subsists be- 
side inquire .] *f*i. Irani. To search into, seek 

knowledge concerning, investigate, examine 
-1787. 9. To seek knowledge of (a thing) by 

putting a question; to ask about; to ask 
(something) of. Sc. at (a person) ME. b. with 
tnten-og. clause as object; To ask ME. t3. 
To address a question to, question, interrogate ; 
to adc (some one) -1682. 4. inlr. To make in- 

vestigation; to search, seek; to make inquisi- 
tion. Const, into, \of, \ after. ME. g. tntr. 
To seek information by questioning ; to put a 
question or questions ; to ask. Const, of, also 
(now Sc.) at, about, after. ME. b. To make 
request for a thing ; to ask to see a person. 
Const, for. 1500. t6. tram. To seek, search 

for, try to find. With out (rarely forth ) : To 
seek till one finds ; to seek out, find out by 
seeking (often including the notion of asking), 
-i79°* 17. tram, (or absol.) To ask for, de- 

mand {rare) -1656. Tl8. err on. To name. 
Spenser F. Q. n. x. 12. 

1 A Piobe. to enquire the depth of a wound 
Woodall, a. You must enquire your way Cor, m. L 
54. b, I will 1. . . if he bat gone out Galt. 3. Thou 
Bo more.. Shalt he enquir’d at Delphos Milt. P.R . 
«. 458; 4 * Of faery lond yet if he more ioquyra. . He 

Sprnsrr. 5. Goe and L diligently of the 
childe N.T. (Rhem.) Mott. ii. 8. Dauid enquired of 
the Lord x Sam. xxtii, 2. b. Hath any body en- 

? wir'd for mee here to day? Shaks. 6. Enquire the 
owes house out Shaks. Hence Inquirer, on*, one 
who inquires 1 a seeker, investigator ; a questioner. 
Inquiringly, en>, ado. in an inquiring manner. 
jiInquircado,(inkwaire*ndp). 1607. [L., - 


ioia 

*by inquiring'. f Law. 'An authority given 
to some official person to institute an enquiry 
concerning the Crown's interests' (Wharton), 

b. An investigation 1846. 

Inquiry, enquiry (in-, enkwaia ri). 1440. 
[Eailier enquery, f. enquire, Inquire v. +-Y 4 ; 
subseq. refash, after the vb. ) The action, or 
an act or course, of inquiring. x. The action 
of seeking, esp. (now always) for truth, know- 
ledge, or information concerning something ; 
search, research, investigation, examination, 
b. (with pi.) A course of inquiry, an investiga- 
tion X5ia. 9. The action of asking or question- 
ing; interrogation. {Comm. - DEMAND sb. 4.) 
1565. b. A question j a query 1548. 
x. To reject the Christian religion without L 1743. 

b. Enquiries into Antiquity Steele. a. We couloe 
leame nothinge therof by enquiry 1565. b. Our 
reply to this reasonable enquiry is simple Scrivener. 

Phr. Court 0/ /., a court legally constituted to in- 
quire into and investigate any charge against an 
officer or soldier of the army, or any transaction which 
may possibly be found to call for proceedings before 
a court-martial. iVrit 0 / /., a writ directing an L or 
inquest. 

flnqui*sible, a. [irreg. f. inquisite, inquisi- 
tion + -idle.] Capable of being inquired 
into ; subject to inquisition. Hale. 
f Inquisite, v. 1639. [f. L. inquisi t -, in- 

quire re ; perh. f. next.] 1. trans. To inquire 
into, investigate, examine. Also absol. -1734. 
9. To proceed against (a person) by inquisition 
or by the method of the Inquisition -1736. 

i. absol. He inquisited with justice and decoruin 
North. 

Inquisition (ink wizijm\ sb. ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. inquisitionem,] x. The action or pro- 
cess of inquiring or searching into matters; 
search, investigation, examination ; tscrutiny, 
inspection. Also with an and pi. fl. A judicial 
or official investigation or inquiry, an inquest ; 
also the document recording 6uch inquiry and 
its result ME 3. R.C.Ck. (with capital I.) 
An ecclesiastical tribunal (officially styled the 
Holy Office) for the suppression of heresy and 
punishment of heretics, organized in the 13th 

c. under Innocent III, under a central govern- 

ing body at Rome called the Congregation of 
the Holy Office 1502. 4. attrib . 16x2. 

x. To make i. of the truth ,1570. The L of the 
curious F. Hall. I heartily abhor an i. in faith 
Berkeley, a. R. became a lunatic, and was so found 
by L 1896. . 3, By Order of the Tribunal of the 1. at 
Toledo.. Eight Jews were burnt alive x6gx. # 4. If 1 

left them.. To these I. dogs and the devildoms of 
Spain Tennyson. Hence Inquisitional **, of or 
pertaining to the I. or to inquiry j inquisitorial 1644. 
So Inqufai'tloxLary a. (rare). 

Inqui&i tion, v. 1644. [f. prec. sb] infr. 
To mnke inquisition or investigation ; trans. to 
proceed against by the Inquisition. 
Inquisitive (inkwi-riftiv), a. {sb.) ME. [a. 
OF. inquisitif -ive, ad. late L. inquisitivus 
(Boeth.), f. L. inquisit-, inquirers to INQUIRE; i 
see -IVE.] x. Given to inquiry, questioning, or 
research ; desirous of, or eager for, knowledge ; 
curious ME b. Now usu. in bad sense : Un- 
duly or impertinently curious; prying 1529. 
9. sb. An inquisitive person 1589. 

1 So many learned, wise and i. men Berkeley. 
b. I. Persona.. who have a Mind to pry into the 
Thoughts and Actions of their Neighbour South. 
Hence Inqui'Bitive-ly adv., -ne sb. 

Inquisitor (inkwi # zit»j). 1504. [a. OF. in- 
quisi teur, in AF. -Hour, ad. L. inquisit orem, f. 
inquirers. ] x. One who makes inquisition or 
inquiry ; an investigator ; an inquisitive person. 
Const, of into. a. One whose official duty it 
is to inquire, examine, or investigate, in matters 
of crime, taxation, etc. 1513. Tb. A detective, 
informer, or spy -1797. c. transf. and fig . 
1734. 3. An officer of the Inquisition ; see 

Inquisition 3. 1^45. 

x. Curious Inquisitors of the causes of all naturaTl 
thfag* t^ 86. a. e. What’s that to yon, brother? 
Who made you the i, of tny actions? Fielding. 

Inquisitorial (inhwizit6*TiIl), a. 1761. 
[f. mcd.L. inquisitorius + -AL.] x. Of or per- 
taining to an (official) inquisitor or inquisitors: 
having or exercising the function of an inquisi- 
tor. 9. Of the character of an inquisitor; 
prying 1796. 

x. An I. tribunal . . was erected In the kingdom Hume; 
The Cruel and Dangerous I. System of the Church 
of Rome in Ireland ibax. a. The ». or seeretsystem [of 


INSANITARY 

criminal procedure] 1900. Hence Inquislto*rial-ly 
adv., -neaa. So tlnquialto'rious a. (in sense a). 

Mu TON. 

Inqui'sitory a. 1639. — Inquisitorial. 

I InquisitUTient, a. [f. L. type * inquisi • 
turientem, £. (ult.) inquirers to INQUIRE. ] 
Eager to play the inquisitor. Milton. 
Inra*cinate, v. rare . 1883. [(. F. enra- 
ciner +* -ATE *, after DERACINATE.] trans. 
To enroot, to implant. 

tlnral’l, v 1594- [f. In - 1 + Rail v .] 

trans. To rail In, indose with a railing -1724. 
(]In re. [See In Lot. prep, and Re sb 2J, a. 
In fact, in reality x6oa. b. In the matter or 
case of 1877, 

Inregister, obs. f. £n register v. 

Inroad (i*nrfod), sb. 1548. [f. In adv . + 
Road sb., in sense * riding ‘.J x. A hostile in- 
cursion into a country ; a raid or foray. a. 
transf. or Jig. A powerful or sudden incursion ; 
a fordble encroachment 163 7. +3. An open- 

ing or passage in -1697. 

x. Aggressive war, as distinguished from mere plun- 
dering inroads Freeman. a Papal inroads on the 
liberties of the Church Green. 

Inroad, v. Now rare. 1625. [f. prec. sb/J 
itrans. To invade; to make an inroad into 
-1656. Also intr. 

The Saracens . ■ inrod ed Aquitaln Fullbb. 

Inroli 1. obs. ff. Enroll. 

I nro lling, ppl. a. 1851. [In adv.] That 
rolls in (like a wave). 

I nru lining, vbl. sb. ME. [In adv.] +a. 

Incursion, attack (tr. L, incurs vs) WYCLIF 
b. Inflowing, the place of inflowing. TfCNNYSON. 

Inruption (inrzrpjsn). 1809. [Rdash. of 
Irruption, emphasizing in-.] A breaking or 
Imrsting in. 

Inrush (i nrpp,^. 1817. [In adv.] Arush- 
iug or pouring in ; inflow, influx {lit. and yfe)* 
The . . 1. of tourists 188 3. So tl nru*ab v. to rush in 

1610-1773. 

I lnsa-Dbatist. rare. 1634. [f. F. insabbati , 
or med.L. insabbatus, -sab{b)atatus ; see -1ST. 
But now referred to the peculiar shoe {sabate *> 
F. sabot , savate) worn by the sect. ) A member 
of the sect of the Waldenses. 

They were supposed falsely to Deglcct the Sabbath, 
and called InsabbathisU Rankkn. 

flnsa*fety. 1635. [In- 3 -] Unsafeness ; risk. 
Insalivate (insae-liv^t), v. 1855. [In- *.] 
trans. To mix or impregnate (food) with saliva 
in the act of mastication. So Inaaliva’tlon 2833. 
Insalubrious (insfiU«*bnaa), 0. 1638. [f. 
L insalubris + -ous. ] Not salubrious ; detri- 
mental to health. (Now chiefly of climate or 
sunoundings.) 

Insalubrity (ins&li£*br?ti). 1663. [a. F. 
insalubrity ; see prec. and -ity.] Unhealthy 
character (of locality, climate, etc.); tunwhol*- 
someness (of food). 

Insaiutary (in&se listfiri), a. 1694. [ad. 
late L. insalutaris, f. in- (In- b ) 4- salutaris. ] 
Not salutary, ti* Injurious to health; insalu- 
brious -1773. 9. Not having a healthy mental 

or social influence or effect. Lytton. 
Insa*nable, a. rare. 1547. [ad. L. insana- 
bilis , f. in- (In- *) + sanare to heal.] That can- 
not be healed, cured, or remedied ; incurable. 
Hence tlna&nabi'lity, *f-LaBa‘nableuBBB, i. 
quality. flnaa’DAbly ad. , 

Insane (ins^rn), a. {sb.) 156a [ad. E 

insanus , f. in- (IN-*) + sanus Sane.] 1. Of 
persons : Not of sound mind, mad, mentally 
deranged. Also of the mind : Unsound. b. 
absol. An insane person. Hence {attrib. use 
of the //.), Set apart for the insane, as i. 
asylum, ward, etc. 1786. a. Of actions (also 
colloq. of things) : Mad, idiotic, irrational 
1849. fs. Causing insanity. Shaks. 

a The i. and excessive passion for athletics 1869. 
3. Haue we eaten on the x. Rout, That takes the 
Reason Prisoner? bkAKS, Hence Iuaa'M-ly ndo.. 


flnsaniato, [irreg. L L. i mania + - ate 3 .] 
trans. To make unsound or insane* Feltham, 
tlnsa nie. rare. 1579. [a. obs. F. tnsanie, 
ad. L. insania , f. insanus.] Madness. 

Insanitary (imse-nitAri), a . 1874. [In- 8 .] 
Not sanitary or healthful ; injurious to health. 
Hence Inaa’nltarioeaa. 
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Inaanltation (inMenlUt'/sn). 1884. [In- 3 .] 
Want of sanitation ; insanitary condition ; ab- 
sence Of sanitary requirements. 

Insanity (inswnlti). 1590. [ad. L. in- 
sanitatem, £ insanus; see -rrv.] r. The con- 
dition of being insane; unsoundness of mind 
as a consequence of brain -disease; madness, 
lunacy, Orig. called t. of mind . a. Extreme 
folly; an instance of this 1844. 

*. D. Skae's.. definition of I. as 4 a disease of the 
biain affecting the mind* ia not disputable 1897. 
1. The insanities of idealism H. Spence*. 

+Insa pory, a. rare, [irreg. f. In- 8 + L. 
sapor taste + -Y.] Unsavoury. Sir T. HERBERT. 

Insatiable (msJ-fiAb'l), a. ME. [a. OF. 
insaciabU (mod. insatiable ) f o t ad. L. tnsatia - 
bilis: see -ahlk.] Not satiable; that cannot 
be satiated, satisfied, or appeased; that always 
craves for more. Const, of. rarely with. Also 
fig. of things. f 

I. of antiquity Milt., with war Cowper. Jig. In- 

Miciable whyrlepoles Moke. Hence Insatiability, 
Ins&'tiableness. Insatiably adv. 

Insatiate (ms/hJiA), a. 1509. [ad. L. in- 
satiatus (Statius), f. in - (In- 8 ) + satiatus , 
satiare. ] That is not satiated or satisfied ; I 
never satisfied ; insatiable. Const, of, t for. 

Satan..i. to pursue Vain Warr with Heaven Milt. 
/*..£. it. 8. I. of battle 1848. fig. I. hell, still crying. 
More Marston. So Insa'tl&ted a. (rare). Hence 
Insatiate-ly adv., -ness. 

Insati-ety. rare. 1578. [a. obs. F. in- 
satieti (Godef.), ad. L. insatietas ; see In - 8 
and Satiety. J The condition of being in- 
satiate; unsatisfied desire or demand. 
tlnsatisfa'Ction. 1568. [In- a.] Absence 
of satisfaction; dissatisfaction -1682. 
flnsa-turable, a. ME. [ad. L. insaiura- 
bilis insatiable, f. in- (In- 3 ) + saturare to 
Saturate.] Insatiable -1755. 

Inscience (rnfiena). Now rare. 1578. 
[ad. L. inscicntia.f . inscientem, after sciential] 
The condition of not knowing; want of know- 
ledge; ignorance. 

Insolent (rnJttSnt), a A Now rare . 1578. 
[ad. L. inseientem , f. in- (In- 3 ) + sciens, scient-, 
scire . ) Not knowing; lacking knowledge; 
nescient, ignorant So tTnsclous a. 1633. 
Tnscient, <1.2 [f. In- 2 + L. scictttem.~\ 

Having inward knowledge. Mrs. Browning. 

Insconce, obs. f. Ensconce. 

Inscribable (inskroi-b&Kl'), a. 1846. [f. 

next + -able.] Capable of being Insciibcd. 

No rectangular parallelogram ia i. iu a circle (modi). 
Inscribe (inskroi*b), v. 155a. [ad. L. in- 
scribe re t f. in - (In-*) + scribe re. J 1. irons. 

To write, mark, or delineate in or on some- 
thing, e.g. on a monument, tablet, etc. Alsoy?^. 
b. To enroll on on official document or list 
1605. c. Comm. To Lsuc a stale (or other) 
loan In the form of snares with registered 
holders (see Inscribed) 1884. To mark 

(a surface, column, etc.) with writing or other 
chaiacters 1637. b. To dedicate to a person 
by a short inscription less formal than an 
ordinary dedication 1645. 8. Geom. To 

delineate or trace (a figure or line) within a 
figure, so that some particular points of it lie 
in the boundary or periphery of that figure 

1570. 

An angular figure (polygon or polyhedron) is said to 
be inscribed in another figure when the angular points 
of the former lie in the bounding line or lines, or suifnce 
or surfaces, of the Utter. A curved figure (plane or 
solid) is said to be inscribed in an angular figure when 
the former tonoh-s each of the bounding lines or 
surfaces of the latter. More rarely, a line is said to 
be inscribed in a figure when its extremities lie in the 
boundary of that figure. 

1. We raise the marble and i. the flattering epitaph 
1864. a. Like to that sanguine flower inscrib'd with 
woe Milt. b. An author may with great propriety 
L his work to him by whose encouragement it was 
undertaken Johnson. Hence InacrPber, one who 
inscribes 1 the writer of an inscription. So Pnscrlpt, 
something inscribed 1 an inscription. InscrPptible 
A. ( rare ) m Insceiearle. 

Inscribed (inskrpi*hd\ ppL a. 1571. V- 
pree.] Tn the senses of Inscribe v. b. Of 
a state (or other) loan : Issued not In the form 
of bonds passing from hand to hand, but as 
shares of which the names Of the holders are 
registered or entered in a list kept at the head 
office of the issuing state or company 188a. 


Inscription (inskrrpjan), ME. fad. L. in- 
scriptionem. ] 1. The action of inscribing. 

Also^. rare. 165a. a. cover. That which is 
inscribed ; a piece of writing or lettering upon 
something; esp. a legend, description, or record 
traced upon some hard substance for the sake of 
durability, as on a monument, building, stone, 
tablet, medal, coin, vase, etc. 1538. Also fig . 

3. spec. a. A title, heading, superscription. 
(Now rare or Obs . as disc, from a.) ME. b. 
A brief dedication of a book or work of art to 
a person; the superscription of a letter 1743. 

4. Ana/. A marking upon some organ or part 

produced by another in contact with it ; esp. on 
the fleshy part of a muscle where a tendon 
crosses it 1578. 5. Comm . The action of in- 

scribing stock; in pi. inscribed stocks (see 
Inscribed) 1797. Hence Inscri*ptional a. 
tbearing an inscription; characteristic of, or 
of the nature of, an i. or inscriptions. 

Inscriptive (inskrrptiv), a. 1740. [f. L. 

inseript-, in\cnhcre + -IVE.J 1. Of the nature 
of an inscription; belonging to or used in in- 
scriptions. +a. Bearing an inscription. Dyer. 
Inscroll (inskwud), v. 1596. [f. In- 1 or 2 
+ Scroll. | trans . To inscribe or enter upon 
a scroll. Merck. V. II. vii. 72. 

Inscrutable (inskr»*tSbT), a . (sb.) 1450. 

[ad. late L. inserts/ abi its, f. in- (In- 8 ) + scru- 
tari\ see -able.] 1. That cannot be searched 
into or found out by searching ; impenetrable, 
unfathomable ; entirely mysterious. Rarely of 
things physical, as an abyss. a. sb. pi. In- 
scrutable things 1663. 

s. The her to of man u i., and onely god knoweth it 
xs?6. As i. a mystery as (he origin of Life &804. 
Hence Inscrutability, Inscru- tableness, In- 
scru’tably adv. 

Insculp (insktHp), v. Now rare or Obs. 
I 'a. pple. Lnsculped, inscuIpL ME. [ad. L. 
imculpere, f. in- (In-*) 4- sculpere to carve, or 
F. insculper. Used first in pa. pple. insculpt, 
ad. L. insculptus ; whence perh. the finite vb.j 
1. trans . To carve, engrave, or sculpture 
(upon something). Also Jig. 9. a. To shape 
artistically by cutting, b. To sculpture (stone, 
etc.); to Carve. AVofig. 1578. 

x. Which he inaculped in two likely stones Dkayton. 
a. b. The sacred Tables.. insculpt of God's own hand 
1830. So tlnscn*lpt v. 1487. tlnscu’lption, the 
action of carvinjj or sculpturing upon something j a 
carved figure or inscription. Also ./if, 

lnscudpture, sb. ?Obs. 1607. [a. obs. F. 
inseulp , ure l f. L. insculpere\ sce-URE.] A figure 
or inscription carved or sculptured upon some- 
thing. 

On his Grauestone, this I. Timon v. iv. 67. 

Inscu*lpture, v. Alsoen-. 1787. [f. In- 2 
= En- + Sculpture.] trans. To carve or 
sculpture unon something. 

Shapes. .That yet survive ensculptured on the walls 
Wordsw. 

flnscutcbeon. 156a. Tnf.scutciieon. 
Inseam, obs. f. Enseam v . 1 
Insearch(e, -er, var. of En search, -er. 
flnsec&ble, a. rare, 1623. [nd. L. insec a- 
bilisj] Incapable of being cut -17 . . 

Insect (rnsekt), sb. 1601. [ad. L. insectum. 
ellipt. for animal inscctum animal notched or 
cut into (Pliny), f. insectus, insecare ; tr. Gr. 
ivropov, cf. Entomo-.] 1. A small invert e- 
j brate animal, usually having a body divided 
into srgments, and several pairs of legs, and 
I often winged ; in pop. use comprising, besides 
the animals scientifically so called (sees), many 
other arthropods, as spiders, mites, centipedes, 
wood-lice, etc., and other invertebrates, ar. 
the 'coral-inscct 1 ; still applied by the unedu- 
cated to earthworms, snails, etc., and even 
some small vertebrates, as frogs and tortoises. 
9. 7 .ool . An animal belonging to the class In- 
sect a of Arthropod a ; see In sect A 9. 1601. a* 
fig. Applied to any insignificant or despicable 
person 1^84. 

I He, the little I* was recommended to King 
! William Hrabnr. 

I attrib. and Comb. x. General t as i. pest, vermin, 
etc. 1 i. quirt, race, etc, \ i. understanding) u egg. 
larva, etc. I i.-box. -cabinet, -trap, 
m. Special: ax L 4 >eds, (he calcareous hands of the 
British Lias in which (he relic* of i.-life are very 
abundant \ .feeder, a creature mat feeds on bisects) 
•powder, a powder (usually pirefStired from the dried 


flowers of species of Pyrethrum) used to kill or driva 
away insects. 

t Insect, a. 1589. [ad. L. insect us. pa. pple.; 
see prec.] Having the body divided into 
segments ; chiefly in i. animals L. animaha 
insecta ; see Insect a. 

||Insecta (inse*kt&), sb. pi. 1609. [L., pi. of 
inscctum Insect; formerly also insecta ani - 
malia 'cut-waisted animals'.] fx. Former 
pi. of Insect, as used pop. -165X. tb. Also 
erron. insect* r, insecta' s. Also fig. -1638. a. 
Zool. A class of invertebrate animals ; formerly 
comprising the whole of the Akthkopoda, or 
all these except the Crustacea and Arachnida\ 
now restricted to the Hexapoda, having the 
body divided into three regions (head, thorax, 
and abdomen), with six legs (all borne upon 
the thorax), and usually two or four u ings (but 
in some cases none) ; constituting the largest 
class of Arthropoda 1797. 

Insectarium (insckie*'ri#m). Also Insek- 
tary (Pnsektftri). 1881. [f. Insecta + -arium.] 
A place for keeping and breeding insects; an 
entomological vivarium. 

+Insecta*tion. rare. X535. [ad. L. insecta - 
tionem pursuit, f. insectari to pursue, rail at.] 
Railing, calumniation -1658. 

Inserted (inse'ktod), ppl a. rare. 1645. 
[f. L. insectus (see Insect a.) + -ED 1 .] Cut 
into ; divided, as it were, into segments, as an 
insect. 

Insecticide 1 (insc'ktisaid), 1865. [f. L, 
insectum INSECT + -cida, -CIDE >, killer.] One 
who or that which kills insects ; spec, a prepaia- 
tion used for destroying insects, b. attrib. or 
as adj. Having the property of destroying 
insects. So Insectici’dal a. 1857. 

Inse cticide \ 1865. [f.aspiec. + -cidr 2] 
The killing of insects. 

Insectile (inse'ktil, -toil), a. 1 and sb. 1615. 
[f. L.. insectum ; cf. L. sec ti Lis , f. sectus.~] 

A, adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of an insect ; consisting of insects ; also Jig. in- 
festing like insects. Now rare. 1696. 

tB. sb. - Insect sb. -16 66. 
t Inse ctile, a. 1 * rare. [In- ».] Incapable of 
being cut or divided -1683. 

Insection (inse-kjbn). 1653. [f. L. insect -, 
insecare', cf. dissection .] The action of cutting 
into, incision ; division into sections ; concr. an 
incision, division, indentation. 

[Insectivora (insekti-vdrfl), sb. pi. 1836. 
'mod.L., neut. pi. of insect ivorus insect-eating 
[sc. animaliaf J Zool. 1. An order of Mam- 
malia , comprising numerous small quadrupeds, 
as the mole, shrew, and hedgehog, most of 
which feed on insects. b. A group of Cheiro- 
ptera', the insectivorous Bats. a. Entom. A 
group of Hymenoptera which feed on other 
insects (Westwood). 

Insectivore (mse*ktivo»j). Also -vor. 
1863. [a. mod.F. insectivore (Cuvier), ad. L. 
imectivorvs .J An insectivorous animal or 
plant ; spec, one of the Insectivora , 

Insectivorous (insektrvflras), a. 1661. [t 
mod.L. insectivorus + -OUS. j Feeding on 

insects; applied to the Insectivora among 
mammals, and various birds, such as swallows; 
also to those plants which capture and absorb 
insects, as the sundew, Venus's fly-trap, etc, 
Insectology (insekt^-lSd^i). 1766. [a. F. 
insectologie, f. L. insectum + -(O)LOGY.J A 
term formerly used as = Entomology ; but 
now usually applied to the study of insects in 
their economic relations to man, as producers 
of silk, cochineal, etc., and as agricultural pests 
or benefactors. Hence Insecto'loger, Inaecto*- 
logist, a student of L 

Insecure (insfkia»*x), a. 1649. [ad. med.L. 
insecurtis\ see In-* and Secure.] Not secure. 
+x. Wanting assurance, confidence, or Certainty; 
uncertain ; without certainty of -1807. 9. 

Unsafe; exposed to danger; liable to give way, 
fail, or be overcome 1654. 

1. Troubled with sorrow and L apprehensions Jus. 
Taylor, a So in-secure did overmuch security make 
them 1654, Hence tlueecuTe «, (rare), So render L 
Inaecu-re-ly adv., -ness. 

Insecurity (insfliio.-rfti). 1646. [ad. med. 
L. iHMiuritat, t »*• (In-*) + teeurus.' \ tn. 
The condition of not being sure; want of con- 
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fidence ; (subjective) uncertainty. Sir T. 
Browne. 9. The state or quality of being 
unsafe ; liability to give way, fail, or suffer loss 
or damage ; want of firmness ; a condition of 
danger. With //. An instance of this. 
1649. 

a. The L of all human acquisitions Johnson, of titles 
x8aa, of gieat prosperity J. H. Newman. 

■f Insec u tion. [ad. late L* insccutionem , f. 
insequi , f. in- (In-*) + sequi to follow.] The 
action of following closely upon ; close pursuit 
Chapman. 

Inseminate (inse'roiiuit), v. 1693. [f. L. 

inscminat -, in seminar*, 1 in- (In- 2 ) + seminar* 
to sow.] trans . To sow in ; to cast in as seed. 
Also Jig. Hence Insemin&’tion. 

Insensate (inscns/t), a . ( sb .) 1500. [ad. 
late L. insens a tits (Tertull.), f. in- (IN- 8 ) + 
sensatus gifted with sense, f. sensus ; see -ATE 2 
s.] 1. Without sensation, senseless, inanimate. 
9. Wanting in mental or moral feeling ; 
devoid of sensibility 1553. +b. With of, to : 

Not feeling; unconscious of; unaffected by 
-1813. 3. Lacking sense or understanding ; 

unintelligent, senseless, foolish 1599. 4. sb. 

An insensate person. [™ F. insensl.] 1877. 

x. The silence and the calm, Of mute i. things 
Worosw, a. b. ‘Hie Suitors souls, t of their doom 
Pope. 3. Projects the most i. [were] formed Alison. 
lienee Inse*nsate-ly adv^ -ness. 

Insense (inse*n<^, v. 06 s, exc. n. dun. 
[ML. ensens(e, a. OF. ensenser to enlighten, f. 
en- in, into + sens j subseq. assim. to L. type 
*insensare. ] trans. To cause (a person) to 
understand or know; to inform. 

Insensibility (tnsensibrliti). 1510. [ad. 
late L. insen sibilitai, f. insensibilis\ see -ITY.] 
The quality or condition of being insensible. 

I. In passive sense. The quality of being 
Imperceptible, or not appreciable by the senses 
(rare) 1635. 

II. In active sense. 1. Incapability, or de- 

privation, of (physical) feeling or sensation; 
unconsciousness ; a swoon 1510. b. Physical 
insensitiveness (to something) 1808. 9. In- 

capacity of mental feeling or emotion ; want of 
moral susceptibility ; apathy, indifference 1691. 

x. I fell from my burse in a state of i. 1841. b. I. 
to the changes of the seasons W. Irving, a. I. to the 
goodness of Lhc Creator Paley. 

Insensible (inse*nsIbT), a. (sb.) ME. [ad. 
L. insensibilis, f. in- (In- 8 ) + sensibilis , f. 
sent ire, sens- to feel.] 

I. Passively. 1. a. Imperceptible by the 
senses ; non-material (now rare) ME. b. So 
small, slight, etc. as to be inappreciable by the 
senses or by the mind. (The prevailing sense.) 
1584. ta. Unintelligible; without sense or 
meaning. (Chiefly in legal use.) -1884. 

x. a. The names which stand for L actions and 
notions, are derived from sensible objects Mansel. 

b. There is an i. transition H. Spencer. a. The 
words are i. and uncertain words 1657. 

II. Actively. 1. a. Not having the faculty of 

sensation. Now rare. M E. b. Deprived of 
sensation ; unconscious MEL c. Incapable of 
physically feeling or knowing (something 
specified). Const, of, to. 1526. 9. a. Incapable 

of mentally feeling, perceiving, or being 
affected by (something specified) ; unconscious ; 
unsusceptible, indifferent. Const, of, to, etc. 
1612. b. Incapable of feeling or emotion; 
callous, apathetic 1617. t3* Destitute of sense 
or intelligence ; irrational -1794. 

1. a. The L spot on the retina Bufwstek. b. He 
fell down in a fit, and remained lung i. Macaulay. 

c. I. to wounds Geo. Eliot. a. a. I. of your kind- 
ness 1803. Hence tlnse*nsibleness, the quality or 
Condition of being 1. Inse’Qfiibly adv. 1425. 

Insensitive (inse nsitiv), a. 1610. [In- 3.] 
Not sensitive ; destitute of feeling or sensation ; 
not susceptible of impressions. Also transf. 

One spot on the retina, not very far from the most 
sensitive portion, is entirely i. to light Harlan. 
Hence Inse'nsitivfineas. 

Insensuous (inse‘nsi«,9s), a. rare. 1861. 
[In- 8 .] Not sensuous; ‘.hat is not an object 
of sense. Mrs. Browning. 

Insentient (inse*nji€nt), «. 1764. [In- 3 .] 
Not sentient; destitute of sensation or con- 
sciousness ; indifferent (rare). 

An i. inert substance Rrid. Shall I return it [a 
stone] thanks, the i. thing! Browning. Hence In- 
irnuenes. 


Inseparable (inse'pir&b’l), a. (sb.) ME. 
Tad. L. inseparabilis, f. is- (In -*) + separa- 
bilis .] 1. Not separable ; incapable of being 
separated or disjoined. 9. sb. U su. pi. Things 
or persons that cannot be separated ; insepara- 
ble companions 1520. 

x. An l union 166a. My L companion during 
eleven years Mrs, Carlyle. /. accident, attribute, 
quality, etc. {Logic), an accident, etc., that cannot be 
separated from its subject. i. prefix ox preposition 
{Grant ), a prefix found only in combination, and in- 
capable of being used as a separate word ; e. g. mis-, 
um-. H ence Inseparability , Inse’parableness. 
Inseparably adv. 

Inseparate (inse’pirA), a. 155a [ad. L. 
inseparatus (Tertull.); see In- 8 and Separ- 
ate.] Not separate from ; undivided ; hence 
often « Inseparable. 

We live linked, i. — heart in heart Swinburne. 
Hence Inae’parately adv. 

Insert (imsa-it), sb. 1890. [f. next.] An 
insertion ; a rider on a proof ; l/.S. a circular 
or the like placed between the leaves of a 
magazine or the folds of a newspaper. 

Insert (insd'Jt), v. 1539. [f. L. insert in- 
serere , f. in- (In- 2 ) + serere to join together, 
put into.] 1. trans . To set, put, or place in ; 
to push or thrust in ; to fit or fix in ; to intro- 
duce ; to engraft. Said primarily of putting 
any solid object into a space which it fits, or 
fills up. b. To put in or introduce; to include 
1533. Anat., Zool '., Bot. To attach; to 
join at a specified point of attachment. Only 
in pa. pple. 1828. 

1. It inserts its long tongue into the holes through 
which the ants issue IlnwicK. To i. vaccine matter 
in the arm 1799, a key in a lock Dickens, b. Some- 
thing he had inserted into the Magazine J. H. New- 
man. To i. an advertisement in a newspaper {mod.). 
Hence Inserter. 

Inse-rted, ///. a. 1598. [f. Insert v. + 

-ed 1 .] Set or put in ; fitted in, engrafted, b. 
Entom . Set deeply ; not free 1826. 

Insertion (insoojan). 1578. [ad. L. in- 
sert ion cm, f. inserere.] r. 'The action of in- 
serting ; see Insert v . 1598. a. That which 
is inserted; an inserted addition, piece, or 
part 1624. b. Needlework. Embroidery or 
ornamental needlework, made to be sewed 
into plain material, for decorative purposes ; a 
piece of such work 1858. 3. Anat., etc. The 

attachment of a muscle, external organ, etc., 
as to place and manner 1578. 

x. The i. of artificial teeth 1878, of trade notices, 
advertisements, etc. in a newspaper {mod.), a. b. A 
white straw hat. trimmed with buff i. x88i. 3. 

Anthers erect, i. basal Hooker. 
flnse-rve, v. rare . 1683. [ad. L. inservire , 
f. in- ( In- *) + serz'ire.] intr . To be of service or 
use to ; to conduce to. 

flnseTvient, a. 1646. [ad. L. inservientem\ 
see prec.] 1. Serving, servile. Sir T. Browne. 
2. Subservient to some end ; serviceable, con- 
ducive, assisting -1802. Hence flnse^ rvience 
1657. 

x. The i. and brutall faculties 1646. 
flnse-ssion. 1559. [ad. late L. insessionem , 
f. insidcrc, f. in- (In- 2 ) + seder e to sit.] The 
action of sitting in a bath -1684. b A hip- or 
sitz-bath 1559-1657. 

b. Insessions be bathing tubs, .wherein the patient 
may sit vp to the middle or aboue Holland. 
Insessor (inse*»i). rare. 1835. [a. L., £ 
insidere ; see prec.] One who sits in or on. 

The I. of the chariot of the cherubim 2835. 

f lnsessores (inses6»*rfz), sb. pi. 1823. 
mod.L., pi. of prec.] Omit A . The Perchers 
or Perching birds, having feet with three toes 
in front and one behind, adapted for perching 
on trees. (The composite character of the 
group has caused the use of the name to be 
given up.) Hence Inaeaao'rial a . of or per- 
taining to the Insessores, or Perchers. 

Inset (i nset), sb 1559. [f. In adv. + Set 
<£.] z. A setting in, inflow, influx (of water) ; 
hence, ta channel. Also attrib. 9. That 
which is set in or inserted, a. A folded section 
of paper placed within another, completing the 
sequence of pagination ; an extra page or set 
of pages inserted in a sheet or book ; an ad- 
vertisement on a separate leaf inserted in a 
magazine, etc. 1875. b* A smaller map, picture, 
etc. inserted within the border of a larger one 
1881. c. A piece of doth let into a dress 1894. 


1. There are tidal influences combined with the 
general insets from the Atlantic Lvelu 
Insert, v. Pa. pple. inset ; also insetted. 
ME. [f. In - 1 or In adv. + Set v.] ti. To 
insert, engraft. Const, to. ME. only. 9. To 
set in, insert ; spec, to insert as an inset (Inset 
sb. 9 a) 189a Hence Insetter, one employed 
to inset sheets. 

Inseverable (inse'var&b’l), a. 1661. [In- 3 .] 
Incapable of being severed or broken; insepar- 
able. Hence Inae*verably adv. 164a 
tlnsha de, v. Tf. In- * + Shade vJ] trans. 
To shade; to tint or vary one colour with 
another. W. Browne. 

Inshave (rnjiriv). 1875. «*'. + 

Shave.] A tool used by coopers for shaving 
or planing the inner face of staves. 

Insheath, obs. f. Ensheath. 

Inshell, enshell (in Jed, en-), v. rare. 
1C07. [f. In- 1 , Ln- 1 + Shell rJ.] trans. 

To withdraw within the shell. Also fig. 
f Inship, v. 1591. [f. In- 1 + Ship sb.] 
trans . To put into a ship ; to embark -1615. 
In shore, i*n-sho*re, adv. phr. (adj.) 
1701. [f. In adv . + Shore.] x. adv. From 

seaward in towards the Bhore; close to the 
shote 1748. 9. attrib . or adj. Lying, situated, 

or carried on near or close to the shore 1701. 
b. Moving in towards the shore 1882. 

x. She was driven inshore by some boats 1 8xa. The 
Havilah passing in-shore of the Bombay 18^9. a. 
The i. fishing 1855, waters 1885. b. An i. wind 1882. 

Inshrine : see Enshrine. 

Inside (imsai-d, insai’d, rnsaid), sb., adj., 
adv., and prep. X504. [f. In adj. (adv. used 

attrib.) + Side. The opposite of outside . ) 

A. sb. 1. The inner side or surface ; that side 

which is within, or nearer to the centre, or 
farther from the outer edge or surface. 9. The 
interior 1550. b. spec, (in ( sard) 'I he interior 
of the body ; the internal organs, esp. the 
stomach and bowels ; the entrails. (Also in 
pi. in same sense.) colloq . and dial. 1741. c. 
Inward nature, mind, thought, or meaning 
1599. d. The middle or main portion of a 
period of time, exclusive of the beginning and 
end 1890, 3. (adj. or adv. used ellipt.) An in- 

side passenger or place in a coach or other 
vehicle (colloq.) 1798. 4. In advb. phr. imside 

ou't : so that the inner side becomes the outer. 

*. Look d he o‘ th’ i. of the Paper? Shaks. The L 
of the pavement 1B04. a, Shew the in-side of your 
Purse to the out-side of his hand, and no more adoe 
Shaks. b. My i. cries cupboard Kingsley. c. 
Here ’s none but friends here, we may speak Our 
insides freely Massingkk. d. Home fi>r the i. of a 
fortnight T. Hardy. 3. The four insides of a Dover 
coach are taken for to-morrow morning Southey. 

B. adj. (i nsaid). Situated on or in the in- 
side ; of, belonging to, or used lor the inside 
(lit. and Jig .) ; interior, internal 1611. b. U.S. 
Of a person : Working indoors 1893. c. fig. 
Coming from ‘ the inside ’ ; not generally avail- 
able z 888. 

Is whispering nothing?.. Kissing with in side Lip? 
Shaks. /. cylinder, framing, gear, used techn. in 
reference to locomotive engines having the driving- 
gear within the main frame. /. callipers, ate., i.e. 
used for the interior of cylindrical or hollow work. 
{To cut, do) the 1. edge {Skating)', a particular form 
of fancy skating on the inner edge of the skate-iron. 
/. track: m Racing, the inner, and theiefore shorter, 
side of a curved track 1 hence fig. a position of 
advantage, c. inside information 2688. 

C. adv. (inssi’d). On or in the inside. 1. 

On the inner side 1803. 9. In or into the inner 

part ; internally 1851. 

a. Full, i., sir 1851. Now then, ladies and gentleman, 
walk i. I x866. 

Pbr. I. qf (in reference to time)} Within the space 
of l before the end of. U.S. and Colonial colloq. 

D. prep. Inside of ; on the inner side, or in 
the inner part, of; within 179X. 

To run i. the Bermudas R. H. Dana. 

Insider. 1875. [f. Inside* -erL] One 
who is inside; a person who is within the 
limits of some place, society, etc.; hence, one 
who is in possession of special information, 
tlnfti’diate, v. 1694. [£ ppl. stem, of L. 

insidiari to lie in ambush, £ tnsidim ambush.] 
1. trans. To lie in wait for; to plot against 
-1656. a. intr. To lie in wait ; to plot -1639. 
So tln*idiA*tion i6xa. flnmi'diator 1539, 
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INSIDIOUS 

Insidious (insi'dias), a, 1545. [ad. L. in- 
tidiosus, f. insidix ; see -ous.] Full of wiles 
or plots ; lying in wait or seeking to entrap or 
ensnare; sly, treacherous, deceitful, underhand 
artful, cunning. (Of persons and things.) 

A false, L Tongue, may whisper a Lye so close, and 
low South. A more powerful and 1 . enemy 
Newman. A victim to an i. disease {mod.). 
Insi’dious-ly adv., -nesa. 

Insight a (j-nsait). ME. [f. In adv. + Sight 
sb. Ori£. * 1 internal sight i.e. with the eyes 
of the mind ; but subseq. analysed as sight or 
seeing into a thing or subject.] ti. Internal 
sight, mental vision or perception, discern- 
ment ; in early use occas., Understanding, 
wisdom -1647. a. A glimpse or view beneath 
the surface ; the faculty or power of thus seeing 
1580. t3« A mental looking to or upon some- 

thing; consideration; respect, regard -1491. 
+4. Sight (of the bodily eyes) ; looking ; look- 
ing in, inspection ; a look -1663. 

z. Much better is., the i. of the mind than the light, 
or eyesight, of the body 1576. a. This thorough 1 . 
into the Man. .makes mediscsteem him 1718. Hence 
ITn sighted a. having i. x6oa. 

Insight 2, north, and Sc. Obs. 152a. [?] 
Goods, esp. household furniture. 

|| Insignia (insi'gnia), sb. pi. I .ess freq. in 
sinj. inalgne (insi-gn /). 1648. [L„ pi. of in- 

signe mark, sign, badge of office. See Ensign 
sb.] 1. Badges or distinguishing marks of 
office or honour ; emblems of a nation, person, 
etc. b. Erron. used as sing., with pi. -as 1774. 
a. (usu. fig.) Marks or tokens indicative of 
an) thing 1796. 

1. The insrrnin of the Order of the B<\th Welling- 
ton._ b. A slender white wand, the dreaded insignia 
of his office W. Irving. a. The i. of immortality 
Bbkwsiek. 

Insigni fi ca n ce (insigni'fik&ns). 1699. [f. 
Insignificant ; see -anck.J The i«ict or 
quality of being insignificant. I. Want of 
signification or meaning 1754. a. Want of 
significance; unimportance; contemptibility. 

a. A sufficient apology for a whole life of Scott. 
So Insigni ficancy 1651. 

Insignificant (insignWik&nt), a. (sb.) 
1627. [In-*.] 1. Devoid of signification; 

meaningless 1651. a. Devoid of significance, 
weight, or force; tineffective ; immaterial ' 
trivial; contemptible 1627. 3. Small in size; 

petty 1748. 4. sb. a. A word or thing without 

signification, b. An unimportant or contempti- 
ble person. 1710. 

1. The frequency of i. speech Houhrs. b. An i. 
blockhead 1751. The Roman loss was L in this haiile 
Froude. j. Thebes had sunk to an i. village Thirl- 
wall. Hence Insignificantly adv. 
tlnsigni*ficative f a. 1660. [ad. late I.. in- 
significativus , f. in- (IN-*) + significant] Not 
significative, not denoting by external signs 
-1751. 

Inslgnment, obs. £. Ensignment. 
•flnsi-mulate, v. 153a. [f. L. insimulat 

insimulare to bring a plausible charge against, 
accuse, f. in- (In-*) + simularc to Simulate.] 
tr.ms. To charge, accuse -1663. So tlnsimula*- 
tion, accusation 1586-1604. 

Insinoere (insinsi»u), a . 1634. [ad. I.. in - 
sinccrus not genuine, f. in- (In- 3 ) + since rus.] 
Not sincere or genuine ; assuming a false guise 
in speech orconduct;dissembling. disingenuous. 

Things stand.. but ticklish and 1. betwixt us and 
Holland Marvell. Hence Insincerely adv . 1625. 

Insincerity (insinscrlti). 1548* [*• L- 
sinccrus + -ITY.J +1. Want of purity, corrup- 
tion. Udall. 9 . The opposite of sincerity ; 
the quality of being insincere ; dissimulation ; 
an instance of this 1699. 

a Manfred!, a statesman of the Italian school, who 
takes i. for wisdom Gouv. Morris. The fashionable 
insincerities of his day A. Dobson, 

tlnsl'new, v. Also en-. 1597. [f- Tn- 2 + 
Sinew.] trans. To furnish with sinews; to 
innerve; to inspire with vigour or .strength 
*1611. . . 

All members of our Cause. .That are msmewed to 
his Action ■ Hrn. IV, iv. L 17a. 

Insinuant (insl*ni«,&nt), a. rare. 1639. 
[ad. L. insinuantem, insinuare to Insinuate.] 

1. Insinuating; wheedling, ingratiating. a. 
That steals its way in 1877. 

Insinuate (inslrniw^t), v. 15*9* L * in ~ 

sinuat insinuare, f. in- (In- 1 ) + stnuare to 
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curve.] 1. trans. To introduce tortuously, 
sinuously, indirectly, or by devious methods ; 
to introduce by imperceptible degrees or subde 
means 1647, ALo rejl and t intr. (lor reft.). 
9. trans . To introduce (a person) by sinuous, 
stealthy, or artful ways into some position or 
relution ; esp. rejt. to worm oneself into the 
favour, etc. of another 1579. fAlso intr. (.or 
reft.). 3* reft. Of an immaterial thing: To 
instil itself subtly; to win its way into men’s 
minds, favour, or notice 1594. f4. trans. To 

draw, win, or attract (a person, etc.) subtly 
or covertly to or unto something -1677. 5. To 

introduce to the mind indirectly, covertlv, or 
privily; to infuse or instil subtly or impercep- 
tibly 1529. 0. To convey indirectly; to hint 

obliquely; now geneially with implication of 
cunning or underhand action 1561. Also absol. 
7. To signify indirectly ; to suggest, imply. Obs. 
or arch. 1533. 8. Law . To register (a deed or 
document) ; to lodge for registration 1529. 

z. Trees, which i. their roots into the fissures Ken- 
dall. s. re/t. They insinuated themselves into 
families to betray them 1832, 3. A pure and humble 

religion gently insinuated itself into the minds of men 
Giuuon. 3. In which wisdom was to he insinuated 
not enforced Maurice. . 6. Hints and allusions, ex. 

pressing little, insinuating much Berkeley. 7. He 
did L with his eyes, unto me, I should depart and 
leave them 1641. 

Insi-nuating, ppl. a. 1591. [£. prec. vb. 4 
-ing *. J z. 'That penetrates sinuously between 
the particles of a body; subtly penetrating 
1615. 9. That artfully works his way into 

company, position, favour, etc.; wily, whee- 
dling, ingratiating. 

1. Black smoak . . of the most subtile and i. nature 
1799. a. [An] l Hypocrite H. More. Englishmen 
of honourable name.. and i. address Macaulay. 
Hence Insinuatingly adv. 

Insinuation (msiniM^’/sn). 1526. [ad. L. 
insinuationem ; cf. F. insinuation .] The action 
of insinuating, x. A winding or twisting x66i. 

2. Introduction or entrance by winding, in- 
direct, or stealthy motion; stealing in 1614. 

3. The action of stealing into the favour of any 

one by winning, persuasive, or subtle means ; 
a winning or ingratiating action or speech 
1553. 4. The subtle or insensible instilling of 

anything into the mind 1526. 5. The sugges- 

tion orhintingof anythingindirectly or covertly ; 
(with pi.) an indirect or covert suggestion 1532. 
t6. Law. The production or delivery of a will 
for official registration, as a step towards pro- 
curing probate -1726. 

b. The resistance of adamant is insufficient to defeat 
the i. of a fibre 1806. 3. 1 never advanced a Step by 

way of I., to curry Favour or Affection, as they say, 
on any Side 1728. 4. 3 he i. of divine truth Cudworth. 

5. A modest title should only in for me the buyer what 
the book containes without lurder i. Milt. 

Insinuative (insi-ni«,ritiv, -Aiv), a. 1592. 
[f. L. insinuat -, insinuare + -IVE.] x. Having 
the property of stealing into favour or con- 
fidence ; subtly ingratiating. 9. Tending to in- 
sinuate into the mind 1786. 3. Characterized 

by or involving insinuation or suggestion; 
given to insinuations; suggestive, hinting 
1643. 

z. His Discourse [was] plausible and i. 1683. Hence 
Insi‘nuative-ly adv., -ness. 

Insinuator (iusi*niu,;iiaj). 1598. [a. I..] 
a. One w ho artfully creeps into favour ; b. One 
who hints subtly. 

Insi 'Dilatory, a. 1871. [f. L .insinuat-, 

ppl. stem + -ory.] Insinuative. 

Insipid (insipid), a. (sb.) 162a [ad. late 
L. insipidus, f. in- (In-*) + sapid us Sapid; cf. 
F. insipide .] x. Without taste; having only a 
very slight taste ; without perceptible flavour, 
a .fig. Wanting thtqualities whichexcite interest 
or emotion ; lifeless, dull, flat 16. . t 3 « Devoid 
of taste, intelligence, or judgement; stupid, 
foolish, dull -1784. t4- sb. An insipid person 

or thing -1834. 

x. No water can be pure that is not quite L 1756. 
/. diabetes (, diabetes insipidus), a foim of diabetes 
dist. from saccharine diabetes ( diabetes nullitus) : 
see Diabetes, a. I. compliments Disraeli. 3. To 
church, where a most L young coxcomb preached 
Pkrys. Hence Insipidity, the quality of bring i. \ 
an i. person, remark, etc. Insipid-ly adv^ •nozs. 

Incipient (insi*pi£nt). 1494. [ad. L. in- 
sipientem ; see In-* and Sapient,] A. adj. 
Void of wisdom ; foolish. (Now mostly disused 
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to avoid confusion with incipient .) X528. tB. 
sb. An unwise or foolish person. <-1633. So 
Intipience, the quality of being i. 142a. 

Insist (liisrut), v. 1586. [ad. L. insistere, 
f. in- (In- 2 ) + sistere to stand; cf. F. insister. J 
1. intr. To stand or rest on or upon. ? Obi, 
1598. 9. To continue steadfastly in a course 

ol action, to follow steadfastly tit (on) a per- 
son's steps, etc. ; to continue with urgency ; to 
persevere (arch.) 1586. 3. To dwell at length 

or with emphasis on or upon (t of t in) a matter ; 
hence, to 1. on ** to Assert or maintain persist- 
ently X596. 4. To make a demand with per- 

sistent urgency ; to take a persistent or peremp- 
tory stand (on, upon, ^for, \ against, etc.) 

1623. 

1. Angles likewise which i. on the Diameter, are all 
Right Angles 1709. a. To caste our eyes upon Mature, 
and to i. in her steps 1638. 3. 1 cannot now i. Upon 

particulars B. Jons. Pro tare bus., insists that., all 
pleasures are good Jowett. 4. To i. on the.. ap- 
pointment being made 1806. Hence Inai'ster, one 
who insists. Insistingly adv. 

Insistence (insi kilns). Also *h-ance. 
161 x, [f. prec. + -ence. The sp. in -ance 
follows assistance , etc.] The action of insist- 
ing ; the fact, or quality, of being insistent 

Insistency (insist ensi). Also t-ancy* 
1859. [f. as prec.; see -KNCY.] The quality of 
being insistent; uigency, pcitinacity; an in- 
stance of this. 

Insistent (insKtSnt), a. (sb.) Also f-ant. 

1624. [ad. L. insistentem, insistere.’] 1. Stand- 

ing or resting 011 something (rare). 9. Dwell- 
ing firmly on something asserted, demanded, 
etc.; persistent, urgent. Hence, Enforcing 
attention. 1868. 3. Ornith. [F. insistent .J 

Applied to the hind toe of birds when it is in- 
serted so high that it touches the ground only 
with its tip ; opp. to incumbent 1886. 4. sb. 

An insistent person 1868. 

a. The i. fails of sin. suffering, and misery 1888. 
Hence Insi'Stently adv. in an i. manner. 

tlnsi'sture. [f. Insist v. + -ure.] Con- 
tinuance, persistence. Tr. &• Cr. I. iii. 87. 
+Insi*tiency. 1701. [f. In-» + L. sitientem, 
sitire to thirst; see -ENCY.j Freedom fionv 
thirst. 

i Insi tion 1 . 1589. [ad. L. insitionem , in - 

sercre.] The action of engrafting, engraftment ; 
concr. a graft. Also transfi. and fig. -1855. 
flnsition 2 , obs. erron. 1 . Incision. 

Insititious (insiti-Jas), a. 1639. [f. L. 

insitii ius (erron. - itius ) engrafted; see 1 n- 
SiTioN 1 and -itious.] Of engrafted or in- 
serted nature ; introduced from without. 

In situ (1803) i see In Lat. prep. 

Insnare, Insnarl, obs. ff. Ensnare, etc. 

Insobriety (insobrareti). 161 1. [In- 8.] 
Want of sobriety ; intemperance (cither gener- 
ally, or spec, in drinking). 

Insociable (insJu-Ji&b’l), a. Now rare. 
1581. [ad. L, insociabilis ; see In- 1 and 
Sociable. J tx. That cannot be associated or 
combined; incompatible -1678. a. Unsociable 
1588. . 

z. Lime and wood are i. Wotton. a. This austere 
i. life Shaks. Hence InsociabHity, Inao'ciable- 
neBB, i. disposition or state. Ineo'ciably adv. 
flnso-ciate.a. [f. In- 8 + L. sociatus.] Not 
associated ; solitary. B. J one. 

Insolate (i-ns<7lrit),i;. 1623. [f.L .insolat-, 
insolare to place in the sun, f. in- (In- *) 4 sol.\ 
trans. To place in, or expose to the rays o£ 
the sun. 

Insolation (mwlryanY 161a. [ad. L. in- 
sol at ionem ; see prec. J The action of placing 
in the sun ; exposure to the sun's rays ; occas., 
the effect of this. x. gen. 1654. a. spec. a. 
Exposure of some substance to the sun's rays, 
as for the purpose of drying, bleaching, or 
maturing 1612. b. Exposure of the body te 
the sun's rays for medical treatment 1626. c. 
Injurious exposure to the sun's rays or to ex- 
cessive heat ; sunstroke 1758. 

Insole HmsJRl). 1831. [£. In a. + Sols 
sb.) a. The inner sole of a coot or shoe. b. 
A flat piece of warm or waterproof material 
laid inside the shoe. 

Insolence (rnaflSns). ME, [ad. L. in- 
solentia , f. in so lent cm Insolent ; see -ence.} 
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x. The quality of being insolent, cap. as mani- 
fested in action. ta. Pride ; arrogance, con- 
tempt for inferiors. b. Offensive conteroptu- 
ou ness of action or speech due to presumption ; 
sauciness 1666. c. An insolent act: a pieoc of 
insolence (now rare) 1491. fa. Exultation. 
Spenser. f8. Inexperience -150a t4* The 

quality or character of being unusual ; unac- 
customedness 1631. 

k. a. I do wonder, his L can broolce to be commanded 
vnder Cominius Shake. Cor. l. i. 366. Tbe rich Man's 
I, Rowa b. When their I. was such, as to make 
Kings the Instruments of their Ambition 1683. c. 
The Assaults and Insolences of Night Robbers 168a, 

Insolency. Now rare. 1494. [ad. L. in - 
solentia ; see prec. and -ENCY.f « prec. 
Insolent (imsJISnt), a. { sb .) ME. [ad. L. in- 
sol entem unaccustomed, £ in- (In- ’) +■ so lire to 
be accustomed.] 

A. adj, I. f 1. Proud, disdainful, arrogant, 

overbearing; offensively contemptuous of the 
rights of others, a. Contemptuous of rightful 
authority; presumptuously contemptuous; im- 
pertinently insulting 1678. t3« Immoderate, 

going beyond the bounds of propriety -171a 

l. How i. is upstart pride I Gay. s. God will not 

gratife their L demand Baxter. An idle, drunken, 
1. fellow 1884. 3. All the Extremities of Houshold 

Expence, F urniture, and i. Equipage Steele. 

IL tx. Unaccustomed, unusual -1665. fa. 
Unused to a thing; inexperienced -X59&. 

B. sb. An insolent person 1595. 

Out L John 11. i. xaa. 

Hence I'nsolent-ly adv. t f-ness. 

Insolidity (insirirdlti). ? Obs. 1578. [In- ».] 

Absence of solidity ; want of firmness or sta- 
bility } frailty, flimsincss, weakness. 
Insolubility (inyliabrliti). idao. [f. L. in- 
tolubilis , see -ity .1 The quality of being 
insoluble. f 1. Indissolubility. Brent. a. 

Incapability of being solved ; also, an insoluble 
problem 1837, 8- Incapability of being dis- 

solved in a liquid X79X. 

L The L of Marriage 1620. a. The I. of this 

(ln V 'U«b'l), a. {sb.) ME. [ad. 
L. insotubilu j see In-* and Soluble,] 1. 
That cannot be dissolved, undone, or loosed ; 
indissoluble. Now rare. fb. Of arguments ; 
Irrefragable [rare) -1676. a. That cannot be 
solved or explained, as a difficulty, problem, 
etc. j unsolvable ME. 8- Incapable of being 
dissolved in a liquid 17x3. 4. sb. Something 

insoluble | a difficulty or problem that cannot 
be solved or explained ME. 

S. Like a strong and i. wall Holland. a. An L 
question eoncernmg the origin of evil Warbukton. 
% The i. salts 1837. Hence Inao'lubleneaa. In- 
aolubly ado. 

Insolvable (insylvahn), a. 165a. [In- ».] 
x. - Insoluble a. ta. Of a debt: ‘That 
cannot be paid' (J.) 175 5. Hence Inaolva- 

bi*lity, Inaolvableneaa. Inao*lvably adv. 
Insolvency (in^lvdnsi). 1660. [f. Insol- 
vent a. | see -ENCY.J The condition of being 
Insolvent; the fact of being unable to pay ones 
debts or discharge one's liabilities ; an instance 
of this. Also transf and fi%. 

Prison Ml. .who Intend to take the Benefit of the 
Act of 1 . 1735, 

Insolvent Qnsflv&it), a. (sb.) 1591. 

[In-*.] Not solvent. 1. Unable to pay one’s 
debts or discharge one’s liabilities ; bankrupt, 
fa. Not able to be cashed or realized -1708. 
8* Pertaining or relating to insolvents or insol- 
vency 1837. 4. sb. An insolvent debtor 1795. 

1. The cruet treatment of the i. debtors of the state 
Gibbon. 3 . He had been through the I. Court 
Tuackerat. 4. An L as distinguished from a bank- 
rupt, was an L who was not a trader ; for originally 
only • trader could ha made bankrupt Wharton. 

(I Insomnia (inspmni&). 1758. [L., f. in- 
semnit sleepless, t in- (In- 8 ) + tomnus.l In- 
ability to sleep } sleeplessness. Also tlnsomnle 
2693, tlnaomnlum 1694-1856. 

Insomniona (intp'mnUs), a . rare . 1658. 
[ad. L. insomniosus, f. prec. ; see -ous. J Af- 
fected with insomnia 5 sleepless. 
Insomnolence (insp*mndlens). 1899. [In- 3 .] 
Insomnia. So Inao-mnolency 1843, lnso*m- 
nolent a. 2840. (All rare.) 

Insomuch (ins^mr-tj), adv. ME. [The 
three words in so much, now usu. written as 
one.J x k absol. So much, ao far. 9. In so- 
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much as. a. Inasmuch as, seeing that, since 
1485, tb. » sense 3. -1658. c. To such an 
extent as, so as 265X4 8* Insomuch that 1 To 

such an extent that, so that (The most usual 
construction.) t4* With ellipsis of as : * a a. 
-1605. 

a. a. In so much as 1 am net French by birth, but 
born . . in the city of Marseilles Caxton. c. In bo 
much and in so tar as they are susceptible of becoming 
[etc.) Bentham. 3. The rain fell In torrents, L that 
. .the soldiers were often ankle-deep in water Auson. 
4 A.Y.L.v. U.60. 

Insonorotxs (insdhfl# ras), a. rare. 1795. 
[In-* ] Not sonorous; giving a dull or muf- 
fled sound. 

Insooth, adv., for in sooth ; sec Sooth sb. 
Insorb (ins^rb), v. rare. 1878. [f. In- 2 + 
L. sorbere.] trans. To absorb into. So In- 
soTbent a. absorbent 1756. 

Q Insouciance ($fiswsya*fts, occas. ins6*si&ns). 
* 799 * [F., f. next; see -ANCE.] Carelessness, 
indifference, unconcern. 

|| Insouciant (mitf -si&nt, Fr. ffiswsyafi) . x 809. 
[F., f. in- (IN- 8 ) + soueiant , soucier to care r — 
L. sollicitare to disturb, agitate.] Careless, 
Indifferent, unconcerned. 

Insoul, var. of Ensoul 0. 

Inspan (insp«*n),D. S.Afr . 1850. [a. Du. 
inspannen , f. in adv. + spanners to stretch, 
tighten.] trans. To yoke (horses, oxen, eta) 
in a team to a vehicle ; to harness (a wa$on). 
fl-nspect, sb. 1489. [app. ad. L. tnspec- 
tus. (Stress orig. inspect, In x8th a inspect.)] 
The act of looking into a matter; inspection, 
examination -1746. 

Inspect (inspe’kt), v. 1633. [f. L. inspect 
ppi. stem of inspieere, and iis freq. inspectare.'] 
x. trans. To look carefully into; to view 
closely and critically ; to examine ; now spec . 
to investigate or oversee officially. ta. intr. 
To look closely or carefully ; to examine into 
or among -1799. 

1. He Inspected nature with the close eye of a 
naturalist D’Ibraxli. a That, .you would please to 
L among your father’s papers Swift. 

Inspection (inspe'kjsn). ME. [a. F. in- 
spection , -cion, ad. L. inspect ionem, f. inspieere 
to Inspect.] x. The action of inspecung or 
looking narrowly into; careful scrudny or sur- 
vey ; dose examination ; spec, official investiga- 
tion or oversight ta* Insight, percepUon 
-1709. ta- A plan of a piece of ground, etc. 
which has been inspected ; a design, survey, 
view -1795. 

. The I. of the Intrails of Beasts, to learn the will 
of Heaven Boyle. Trial bp /., a mode of trial in 
which some point or issue, being evidently the object 
of sense, was decided by the juagesof the Court upon 
the evidence of their own senses. Hence Inspec- 
tion al a. of, pertaining or relating to i. \ spec, that 
can be read or understood at sight. 

Inspective (inspe'ktiv), a. 1609. [ad. late 
L. inspcctivus, f. inspect - , inspieere : ace -ive.] 
x. Given to inspection ; watchful, attentive 
2684. fa. Concerned with investigation ; 
theoretical -166a 

Inspector (inspe’ktoi). 1603. [a. L., from 
inspieere. j x. One who inspects ar looks care- 
fully at or into ; an overseer, a superintendent; 
spec, an officer appointed to examine Into, and 
supervise or report upon, the working of some 
department or institution, or the due observance 
of certain laws and regulations, as /. of schools, 
of weights and measures , of mines , eta b. One 
who looks into something for informadon, from J 
curiosity, etc. 1667. c. An officer of police j 
ranking next below a superintendent and above 
a sergeant 1840. a. Gr. Antiq.m. Epopt 1818. | 
3. Inspector-General : An officer at the head 
of a system of inspection, having under him a 
body of inspectors X702. Hence Inspe'c- 
toral a. 

Inspectorate (inspe ktfirA). 176a. [f. prec.; 
see -ate 1 .] x. cl The office or function of an 
inspector ; supervision by inspector s . b» A 
body or staff of inspectors. Also attrib. a. 
A district under official inspection X853. 
Inspectorial (in.pekt6.-iUl), «. *753. [ 1 . 
Inspector + -iaij after words from L. -ortta 
+ * AL.J Of, pertaining or belonging to in- 
spectors ; having the raxik or position A an In- 
spector. 
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Inspectorship (inspe'ktaxjip). 2753, [Las 
prec. 4 -ship.] The office ox position of an 
inspector; inspectorate. 

Inspectress (inspe ktr^s). 2785. [L In- 
spector 4 -ess,] A female inspector, 
flnspe-rgo, v. 2399. [ad. L. inspergoreJL 
in- (In-*) + spargere to scatter.] trans. To 
sprinkle on ; to scatter on or in -1683. 
flnspOTSe, v. rare. 1577. [f. L. import-^ 
inspergere .] » prec. -xyax, So tlnapeTmioifc 
the action of sprinkling on; that which Is 
sprinkled on 1568. 

U lospeximxis (inspe ksimds). 260&. [L., — 
f we have inspected 1 ; the first word in recital 
of the inspection of charters, eta] Lose. A 
charter in which the grantor avouches to have 
inspected an earlier charter which he recites 
and confirms. Also attrib . 

Insphere, -epbeare, var. of Ensphere a 
Inspinne, var. of Inchfin (sense x). 
Insplrablo (insp9i*T&b’l\ a. 1656. [f. In- 
spire V , + - ABLE,] Capable of being inspired 
(see the vb.). 

flnspirate (inspirit), v. 2615. [f. L. fe- 
splrat-, inspirare , J m INSPIRE v . -x8xa 

Inspiration (insplrAjan). ME. . [a. OF. p 
ad. il inspirationem ,] 

L Ut. senses, t*. The acdon erf blowing on 
or into (rare) <-2720. a* The action, or an act, 
of inhaling ; the drawing in of the breath into 
the lungs in respiration. (Opp. te Expira- 
tion.) 1564. Also trautf. 
a. In I. the lungs are passive Todd. 

IL Fig. senses, x. The action of inspiring! 
the fact or condition of being inspired ; a breath- 
ing or infusion into the mind or soul. a. spm 
riheol., eta) A special immediate action or in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God (or of some divine 
or supernatural being) upon the human mind 
or soul ; sakl esp. of that divine influence under 
which the books of the Bible are held to have 
been written ME. b. gen. A breathing In of 
some idea, purpose, eta into the mind; the 
suggestion of some feeling or impulse, esp. of an 
exalted kind Shaks. a The prompting (from 
some influential quarter) of the utterance or 
publication of particular views or information 
on some public matter 1880. a. transf. Some- 
thing inspired ; an inspired utterance or pro- 
duct 1819; an inspiring principle x86^ 
x. a. Verbal i. of the Bible, the view according to 
which every word written was dictated by the Spirit 
of God. Plenary i. t the view that the inspiration off 

the writers extetxu to all subjects treated of, bo thth 
all their statements are to be received as infallibly 
true. The Prophets, who teach us by diuine L Biaut 
Trans L Prtf. 3. b. 1 here is L in numbers, in men 
acting at once and together Moxlky. a. Whatever 
motive your own soula supply At L Browmimq, 
Hence Inspira'tional a of or pertaining te L ; in- 
spired inspiring. 

Inspire -tion 1st, 1846. [f. prec. + -TST.] 

A believer in a theory of inspiration ; as flenarp 
a believer in plenary inspiration. 
Inspirator (rnspir^tai). 1634. [a. L.] fi. 
One who or that which inspires -1848. a. a* 
A kind of injector in a steam-engine 189a b» 
A kind of respirator 2898. 

Inspiratory (inipsie’Tfltori, inspirator}), 
a. 1773. [1 L. inspirat-, inspirare 4 -IVK.J 

Belonging to inspiration or inhalation; serving 
to draw in the air in respiration. 

Inspire (inapai*-j), v. ME. [a* OF. en- 
spirer, inspirer, ad. L. inspirare , f. in- (In-*) 
4 spins re to breatha] 

L Lit. senses, x. trans. To breathe or blew 
upon or into. Obs. or arch. -f-Also intr. to. 
trans . To blow or breathe (air, eta) upon 01 
into -1697. to. To breathe (life, a soul) in or 
into. In latrr u sn, fig. ME. 8* trans. To take 
into the lungs by breathing, inhale. (Opp to 
Expire.) 2538. b. intr. or absol. To draw in 
the breath x66i. 

s. Descend, ye Nine t.. The breathing Instruments 
I. Pont s. milt. P.L. iv. 804. 3. Tbs Air we walk 
in and L 1761. 

U Fig. senses. 1. trans. To infiise tome 
thought or feeling into (a person, ota), as 11 by 
kramthi&g; to animate by some mental or 
spiritual influence. a. spec. (TheoL, etc.) To 
influence or actuate by apodal divine or super- 
natural agency; used esp. In reference to the 
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r tpbets, apostles, and Scripture writers ME. 

gen. To influence, animate, or actuate (a 
person) with a feeling, idea, impulse, etc. 
Also said of the feeling, influence, etc. ME. a. 
To breathe in or infuse (a feeling, thought, 
principle, etc.) into the mind or soul ME. 
Also absol. 3. transf trans. To suggest or 
prompt the utterance of particular views or in* 
formation on some public matter, or to prompt 
a speaker or writer to such utterance 1883. 

1. A. As god inspired hir forth sho went 1450. b. 
Poverty inspires necessity with daring J owrrr. What 
scale, what furie, hath inspir'd thee now? Shake. a. 
A 1 scripture of God ynspyrid is profitable to tcplie 
Wyclip. He inspired terror to the enemy and a just 
confidence to the troops Gmshon. Hence Inapi*rer, 
ene who or that whien inspires. InspiTingly adv. 
Inspired (inspaieud),///. a . 1450. [f. prec. 
4 * -ed 1 .] 1. Blown on or into ; inflated. Obs. 

•r arch. 1649. 9. Breathed in; inhaled. 

(Opp. to expired.) 2649. 3. Actuated or ani- 

mated by divine or supernatural influence 1667. 
4. Infused or communicated by divine or super- 
natural power; having the character of in- 
spiration 1450. 5. transf Prompted by, or 

emanating from, an influential (but unavowed) 
source 1887. 

3. Th‘ inspir'd Castalian Spring Milt. P. L. iv. *73. 
4. These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the 
f. guift of God Milt. 5. An i. paragraph, journal 
{mod.}. * Hence Insprredly adv. by or as by 
inspiration. 

Inspirit (inspi rit), v. 1610. ff. In- 8 + 
Spirit sb.) 1. trans. To put spirit, life, or 
energy into ; to animate ; to encourage ; to in- 
cite (to, or to do something). a. To fill with, 
or cause to be possessed by, a spirit or super- 
natural being 167^. 

l To i. the doubtful courage of his soldiers Scott. 
flnspi-ssate,///. a. 1603. [ad. late I, in- 
spissates, inspissare\ see next.] Inspisbated, 
thickened -1720. 


Inspissate (inspirit, i*nspis£it), v. 1626. 
[f. late L. inspissare (Boeth.j, f. in - (In- 2 ) + 
spissare, spissus thick ] 1. trans. To thicken, 

condense. Alsoy^f. a. intr. To become thick 
or dense 1755. 

x. Pitch is tar inspissated Berkeley, 

Inspissation (mspis^Jon). 1603. [ad. 
med, L. inspissationem J The action of making, 
or process of becoming, thick or dense ; thicken- 
ing, condensation ; an instance of this, bo In- 
spimsative a., producing inspissation 1425. 
Instability (instibHIti). ME. [a. K. in- 
stability, ad. L. instabilitatem, f. instabiiu. ] 
The quality of being unstable ; lack of stability 
in regard to position, condition, or moral 
qualities ; want of steadiness, fixity, or firmness 
of purpose or character. With an and pi., an 
Instance of this. 

Some lament yog the instabilttce of the Enplishe 
people, iudged thim to be spotted with perpetuail 
infamie Hall. 


Instable (inst^'b’l), a. Now rare. 1483- 
tad. L. instability L in- (In- a ) + stabiLs Sta- 
ble.] Not stable ; lacking in stability ; un- 
stable. Hence tlnata* blent as, instability 1460. 
Install (instil), v. Also instal. 1483. 
[ad. med.L. installare, f. in- (In- *) + stallum ; 
see Stall. Cf. F. installer.) 1. trans. To 
invest with an office or dignity by seating in a 
stall or official seat. Hence, To instate in an 
office, rank, etc. with the customary ceremonies 
or formalities. b. To place in any office or 
position, esp. one of dignity ; to establish in 
any place or condition 1647. 9. To place (an 

apparatus, a system of lighting, heating, or the 
like) in position for service or use 1867. 

1. The Bishop of Ostia.. consecrates and instals the 
Pope Howkll. b. What stntion charms thee? 1*11 
i. thee there Young. Hence Insta llant, -er. 

Installation (instglxijan). 1606. [ad 

med.L. installationem, f. installare ; see piec.] 
1. The action of installing or fact of being in- 
stalled ; the ceremony of formally inducting (a 
person) into an ecclesiastical dignity, an order of 
knighthood, or an official position; hence, 
formal establishment in any office or position, 
s. The action of setting up or fixing in position 
for service or use (machinery, apparatus, etc.); 
a mechanical apparatus set up or put in por- 
tion for use; spec, used to include all die 
necessary plant, materials, and work required 


' to equip rooms or buildings with electric light | 
1882. 

x. The ceremony of his [the Nizam's) i. Macaulay. 

Instalment 1, installment (instp-lm&it). 

1589. ff INSTALL V. + -MKNT.] I. The 
action of installing or fact of being installed ; 
installation, b. Establishment in any position, 
seat, or place 1646. ta. A place or seat 
wherein some one is installed (rare) -i6to. 

x. The imtalement of this noble Duke, In the seate 
royal 1 of this famous lie Siiaks. 3. Kach feme 1 ., 
Coate, and seu’rall Crest, Wi'.h loyail Blazon, euermore 
be blest Siiaks. 

Instalment 8 (instalment). Also install-. 
l 733* [f. In- 2 + Stalment.J ti. The arrange- 
ment of the payment of a sum of money by 
fixed portions at fixed times -1 775. 2. • The 
payment, or the time appointed for payment, 
of different portions of a sum of money, which, 
by agreement . . is to be paid in parts, at cer- 
tain stated times * (Tomlins) 1776. 3. Each of 

several parts intowhichasum payable is divided , 
in order to be paid at different fixed times ; a 
part of a sum due paid in advance of the re- 
mainder 1776. Also attrib. (freq. in recent use). 

3 - fig' His conclusion may be accepted as a large i. 
of the truth H. Spencer. 

Instamp, obs. f. Enstamp. 

Instance (i-nstAns), sb . ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
instantia presence, urgency, etc., in med. 
Schol.L. transl. Gr. frcrraais ; £ instantem 
Instant a. ] 

I. I. Urgency in speech or action ; urgent 
entreaty; earnestness; persistence, (atek. 
exc. in phr. at the i. of.) +b. C hiefly pi. An 
urgent entreaty, repeated solicitation -1862. 
fa. Impelling motive ; cause -1665. 

a Tell him bis F cares are shallow, without i. Smaks. 

II. Instant time. +*• A being piesent, 
presence; the present time -1597. ta. An 
instant, a moment -1674. 

1. a Hen. IV ", i v. _i. 83. a. Those continued instances 
of time which flow into thousand yeurea Sir T. Browne. 

HI. In Scholastic Logic, etc. ti. A case 
adduced in objection to or disproof of a uni- 
versal assertion (*= med.L. instant ia, Gr. 
Uaraaii) -1696. a. A fact or example brought 
forward in support of a general assertion or an 
argument, or in illustration of a general truth. 
Hence, a case, an illustrative example. Also, 
in broader sense, a case occurring, a recurring 
occasion. 1586. tb. A detail, circumstance 
-1745. t3* Something which proves or in- 

dicates ; a proof, evidence; a sign, token, 
mark -1791. 

x. To conclude upon an enumeration of particulars, 
withom i. contradictory, is no conclusion, but a con- 
jecture Bacon, a. Noy..is an L that mere knowledge 
i» not true wisdom D'Iskaku. Phr. \ J o make ox 
give 1. (m): = Instance v. a. 1614. For i, ; for ex- 
ample 1637. 3. Shake. Liter. 15x1. 

IV. In legal use, etc. [From L. instantia in 
Ulpian.] 1. A process or proceeding in a court 
of justice, a suit 1661. a. Hence. In the first 
/. : as the first step in proceeding ; in the first 
place 1676. 

1. Court cf first 4, court of primary jurisdiction j 
The loser is seldom satisfied with the decision of a 
Court of first i. 1865. /. court , a branch of the former 
Admiralty Court, having jurisdiction in cases of 
private injuries to private rights occurring at sea or 
closely connected with maritime subjects and in con- 
tracts of a maritime nature 1803. a. The penally is 
in the first i., corrective not penal 18^0. 

Instance (i-nstjlns),^. late ME. [f. prec.sb.] 
fi. trans. To urge, entreat urgently, importune 
-1736. 9 . intr. To cite an instance, to adduce 

an example in illustration or proof. Con^t. tn 
(the example adduced). Now rare. 1601. tb. 
Of a thing : To be exemplified 1667. 3. trans. 
To illustrate, prove, or show, by means of an 
instance ; to exemplify. Now rare . 1608. 4, 

To cite as an instance or example. In imper. 
= ‘Take as an instance ' ; cf. witness, 162a. 

a. It would be needless to i. in sheep which con- 
stantly flock together G. Whit*, b. This story doth 
not only L in kingdoms, but in families, too J er. 
Taylor. 4. 1 may i. olive oil, which is mischievous 
to all plants Jowk*t. 

Instancy (rnstfinsi). 1515. (ad. L. in- 
stantia ; see -ancy.] i. The quality of being 
instant ; urgency, earnestness, solicitation ; 
pressure, pressing nature. 9. Imminence (rare) 
1658. 8* Instantaneity (rare) 1851. *£4. *= 

Instance III. a. Jackson. 


1. Those heauenly precepts, which our Lord and 
Sauiour with so great iustaucie gaue as concerning 
peace and vnitie Hooker. 

Instant (iTistfnt), sb. ME. [ellipt. use of 
Instant a*) 1. The time now present, or re- 
garded as present ; hence, point of time, 
moment 1500. 9. An infinitely .‘hort space of 

time; a moment ME. fg. Instance sb. 
III. 2. Jewell. t 4 . - Instance sb. I. x. 
Holland. 

x. Of all the extent of time, onely the i. is that which 
we can call ours Fuller. a. He was nut an i. too 
soon 1891. Phr. In an on (f upon, \m) the i , etc. 
The 1., ellipt. ** ' the very moment that ' as soon as 
ever 

Instant (hnst&nt), a. ( aAv .) 1477. [a. F, 
instant, ad. L. instantem, instare, f. m- (In-*) 

+ stare to stand.] i. F’russing, urgent ; im- 
portunate. Obs. or arch. a. Now (or then) pre- 
sent, existing, or happening (arch.) 1527. b. 
Said of the current calendar month ; now ellipt 
as in the 10th instant Abbrev. inst. 1547. 3. 

Close at hand, imminent 1520. 4. Following 

immediately 1596. 5. adv" (poet.) Instantly, at 

once 1602. 

x. They were i. with loud voycea, and required that 
lie might be crucified IIiblr tGcnev.) Luke xxiii. 23. 
He has i. need of you 1856. a. b. The 20 or at of 
that i. 1583. The 3d of this L March 1796. 3. The 

abrupt Fate's footstep i. now Browning 4. The 
shame it selfe doth speak e For i. remedy Lear 1. iv. 
268. 5. You tny sinnewes, grow not 1. Old Hatnl. 

1. v. 94 . 

Instantaneous (instanixi'ntW), a. 1651. 
[f. L. instantem, after momentaneus ; see 
-Ecus.] 1, Occurring or operating in an in- 
stant ; done without any perceptible lapse of 
time. a. Existing at or pci taming to some 
paiticul.ir instant. Chiefly in Dynamics, as i . 
axis, ». centre of rotation 1837. 

x. justification is a continued Act, nnd not any I. 
Act Baxter. The motion of ehctr.city appears to 
be L Imison. Hence Instantane’ity, Instanta*- 
□eousness, Instantaneously adv. 10 *4- 
|| Install ter (mstcenraj), <uiv. 16K8. [L. 

adv.J Immediately, forthwith, at once. (Orig. 
a law term, but now chiefly emphatic for in- 
stantly.) 

He was at your service ins tauter 1883. 

Insta-ntial, a. rare. 1647. [f. L. instantia 
Instance sb. + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or 
furnishing an instance or instances. 

Instantly (i*nst&n tli ),adv. 1477. [LInstant 

a. + -lyL] x. U rgently, with importunity (arch.), 

t2. At this or that very moment; now, just 
now, just -1632. 3. In a moment ; forthwith, 

at once 1552. b. conjunctively. 'I he moment 
that, as soon as 1793. 4. Immediately (in 

position). Rusk in. 

x. They . .besought him i. TiNDALE Luke \ii. 4. 3. 

b. He ran across the grass i, he perceived his mother 
Tiiackfh \y. 

Instar (jnstau), v. 159a. [Tn-L] 1. trans. 
To set as a star; to make a star of. 2. To set 
or adorn with or as with stars 1652. 

x. Our heart is high instarr’d in brighter spheres 
Fom>. 

Instate (inst/i't), v. Also fen-. 1603. [f. 
In- * + STATE sb. Cf. rein date.) 1. trans. 
To put (a person) into a certain state or con- 
dition ; to install, establish. Const, tn (into, 
to). 1613. f-9. To endow or invest (a person) 

with -1659. 

x. It will not he my fault if she is not at once in- 
stated in her rights 1864. a. Mens, for Al. v. i. 429. 
Hence Inata'tciuent (now rare), instating g es- 
tablishment. 

t Instau Tate, v. 1583. [f. L. instaurat in- 
staurare ; ace Instore.] trans . « Instore v« 
-1666. 

Inatauration (instpr/i'Jan). 1603. [ad. L. 
instaurationem ; see Instore v. J x. The 
action of restoring or repairing; renovation, 
renewal, ta. Institution, founding, establish- 
ment -1778. 

x. His [Bacon's] grand i. of the sciences tj 6 i. a. 
The i. and advancement of states Br. Lowth. 
Instaurator (imstpr^uj). 1660. [a. late 

L. ( f, instaurare.) a. One who restores or 
renews, b. A founder. 

The great i of all knowledge, Bacon M. Pattisoii. 
Instead (inste’d), phrasal comb. ME. [The 
two words ft* stead — ' in place ’ ; before z6ao 
usu. written separately, but after c 1640 eon* 


§ (Ger. Klin), b (Fx. p«ft). 8 (Ger. M tiller). * (Fr. Avne). » (usd), e («) (th#ne), (mb), { (Fr. fosre). 5 (fir. Ins, «rrth), 
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junctly. See Stead sb. J z. Phr. Instead of 
t in stead of : In place of, in lieu of, in room 
of ; for, in substitution for. Also used ellipt. 
bef. a prep., adv., adj,, or phrase. 9 . Without 
oft In its stead, in place of the thing men- 
tioned ; as a substitute 161^7. 

1. Catholicon the drugge, that it is in stead of all 
purges Bible Transl. Pnf 3. I. of money he gave 
promises Goldsm. ellipt. 1 found the patient wor*e 
4. of better (mod.), bl I'o rase Quite out thir Native 
Language, and L To sow a jangling noise of words 
unknown Milt. 

Insteep (insti*p), v. Now rare. T599. [f. 
In - 1 + Steep v., after L. immergere. | trans. 
To immerse ; to steep or soak in ; to imbrue. 

Where in gore he lay insteeped Hen, V, iv. vi. ta. 
Instep Q’nstep). 1530. [app. f. In- 1 + 
Step.] z. The upper surface of the human 
foot between the toes and the ankle. 9. That 
part of the hind-leg of a horse which extends 
from the hock to the pastern-joint. Also the 
corresponding parts in birds, etc. 1720. 3. 

That part ol a shoe, stocking, etc. fitting or 
covering the instep 1599. 4. A part of a hill, 

a tree trunk, etc., resembling the human instep 
in shape or position 1681. 

Instigate (rnstiepu), v. Pa. pple. -ated ; 
also f-at. 1542. [f. L. instigate instigare , f. 

in- (In- a ) + *sligarc ; cf. Gr. OTifciv (loot 
<rny-) to prick.] 1. trans. To spur, urge on ; 
to stir up, stimulate, incite (now mostly to 
something evil). 9. To stir up, foment, pro- 
voke 1859. 

1. To i. Princes to warre upon one another Hobbfs. 
m. What he and they called levying war was, in truth, 
no belter than instigating murder 1 hackeray. Hence 
rnstigatingly adv. I-nstigative a. tending to 
i. j stimulative 164a. I’nstigator 1598, Instiga*- 
trlx x6n. 

Instigation (i istig^ J’^n). ME. [ad. L. in- 
stigationem. ] 'I he action of instigating or 
goading; incitement, stimulation ; an incentive, 
stimulus, spur. 

That this foul deed was done by the i. ..of his step- 
mother Fri-kman. 

Instil, instill (insti*l), v. 1533. fad. L. in- 
stillare, i, in - (lN- a ) + stillare to drop ; cf. F. 
instiller .] 1. trans . To put in by drops ; to 
introduce in small quantities 1547. 9 . To in- 

troduce little by little into the mind, soul, 
heart, etc. ; to cause to enter by degrees ; to 
infuse gradually ; to insinuate 1533. tb. To 
teach or urge stealthily -1807. 1*3- To imbue 

with. Milt. 

1. Michael, .from the Well of Life three drops in- 
-still'd Milt. P. L . xi. 416. a. How hast thou instill'd 
Thy malice into thousands Milt. P . L . vi. 069. 
Hence Imatillator, Insti ller, one who instils or 
infuses. Insti lment, the action of instilling. 

Instillation (instil/* -Jan). 1540. [ad. L. 
insti llationem . ] The action of instilling ; that 
which is instilled. 

flnsti-mulate, v, 1570. [f. L. instimtelat 
instimulareA trans. To incite, instigate, 
stimulate -1670. Hence tInstimiila*tion. 

Instinct (i nstiqkt), ME. [ad. L. in- 
stincts, f. tnstinguere, f. in - (In- 2 ) + stinguere 
orig. to prick, stick; root stig- as in instigate. 
Formerly stiessed instvnet.) +1. Instigation; 
impulse ; prompting -1730. 9. Innate impulse; 
natural or spontaneous tendency or inclination. 
In mod. use assoc, w. sense 3. 1568. 8. spec . 

An innate propensity in organized beings (esp. 
in the lower animals), varying with the species, 
and manifesting itself in acts which appear to 
be rational, but are performed without con- 
scious adaptation of means to ends. Also, the 
faculty supposed to be involved in this opera- 
tion. 1596. b. Any faculty acting like animal 
instinct ; intuition : unconscious dexterity or 
«kill 1597. 

a There is a natural Lin all heavy bodies to lean 
and press upi'n the lowest parts 1726. Our love of 
the Alps is. .a Teutonic i. oymonds. Edward was by 
L a lawgiver Stubbs. 3. The operation of i. is more 
■sure and simple than that of reason Gibbon. The 
very essence of an i. is that it is followed inde- 
pendently of reason Darwin. b. '1 he true i. of 
genius Hamkkton. 

Instinct (insti’nlct), ppt. a, Usu. const as 
fa, pple, 1538. [ad. L. in Hindus, pa. pple, of 
instinguere ( see prec.) Revived about 1B00 in 
sense 3, which is app. due to a misunderstand- 
ing of sense 9.] fx. Implanted naturally; m- 
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nate -1628. ta. Impelled, moved, excited, 
inflamed, animated -1720. 8« In recent use : 

Imbued or charged with something, as a 
moving or animating force or principle 1797. 

a Forth rush'd.. The Chariot.. undrawn, It self i. 
with Spirit Milt. P.L. vi. 75a. 3. 1 . with life to its 

finger-ends Carlyls. 

flnsti ’net, v. 1538. [ f. L. instinct - , instin - 
guere to instigate ; see Instinct j£.] i. trans. 
To instigate, prompt, impel internally -1694. 
9. To implant naturally or as an instinct; to 
infuse as an animating principle -1739. 
flnstinction. 1440. [i. (ult.) L. instin- 
guere to instigate ; see Instinct .i/.] 1. In- 
stigation ; prompting ; inspiration -1070. 9 . 

Innate impulse; instinct -1753. 

Instinctive (instimktiv), a. (adv.) 1649. 
[f. L. instinct -, insttnguere -f- -ive ; see In- 
stinct sb., and cf. F. instinctif Of the 
nature of instinct; operating by or resulting 
from innate prompting, b .poet, as adv . 1715 
I. intimations of the death or some absent friends 
Br. Hall The i. fondness natural to parents 1718. 
The alternation of the lower limbs is i. in man Bain. 
Hence Instinctively adv. in an L manner} by in- 
stinct 16x0. 

Instinct! 'Vity. [f. prec. + -ity.] The 
quality of being instinctive; proneness to in- 
stinctive action. Coleridge. 

Instipulate (insti’pirifl^t ), a. 1847. [In-8.] 
Dot. Not stipulate, having no stipules, ex- 
stipulate. 

Institor £-nstit£i). 1657. [a. L., f. in- 
sistere\ see Insist.] A factor or agent; a 
broker; a retailer, huckster, vendor. (Chiefly 
in Rom. and Sc. Law ) So Instito'rial a. of 
or pertaining to an i. 

Institute (i-nstitifit\ r^. 1 1520. [ad. L. in- 
Uitutum purpose, design, plan, etc., sb. use of 
neut. of institutus , instituere to INSTITUTE. In 
sense 3, corresp. to F. institute , -s, ad. late L. 
institvta pi., in sense of cl. L. institutions . ] 
fi. Purpose, design -1670. 2. Something in- 

stituted ; an established law, custom, usage, or 
organization; an institution 1546. tb. The 
act of instituting -1657. 3. A principle or 

element of instruction; usu. in ft., a digest of 
the elements of a subject, esp. of jurisprudence. 
(So in F.J 1579. 4. A society or organization 

institutea to promote literature, science, art, 
education, or the like; also, the building in 
which such work is carried on. Often special- 
ized as Literary , Philosophical , Mechanics' I. 
1829. 

a. The institutes and customs of civil life Milt. 
b. Water, sanctify 'd by Christ's i. Milt. 3. In- 
stitutes of Justiman ( [nstitntioncs Justiniani ), an 
elementary treatise on Homan Law, compiled by 
order of the Emperor Justinian in a.d. 533. ^ Instt- 

tii'es of medicine , the statement of the principles on 
which medicine is based. 4. The title of Member of 
the 1 . is the highest d’stinction to which a Frenchman 
of culture can aspire 1889. 

I nstitute, sb.% 1681. [ad. L. institutus 
(person) instituted (as heir).] Rom. and Sc. 
Law. The person to whom an estate is first 
given in a testament or destination, 
fl-nstitute, ppl. a. ME. [a. AF. institut 
(Britton), ad. L. institutus , instituere .] In- 
stituted -1671. 

Institute (rnstititft), v. ME. [f. L. in- 
stitut-, instituere, f. in- (In-*) + statuere to set 
up; see Statute.] 2. trans. a. To set up, 
establish, found, ordain; to introduce, bring 
into use or practice 1483. +b. To order, ar- 

range, put into form, frame -1745* c. 1 0 
on foot, initiate, start (an inquiry, etc.) 1797. 
9. To establish in an office, charge, or posi- 
tion ; to appoint ; now only, to place in a 
spiritual charge. Const, to, into (in), or absol. 
ME. b. Rom. Law. To appoint as heir or 
executor 1590. t3. To ground or establish in 

principles; to train, educate, instruct -1831. 

1. The artists have instituted a yearly exhibition of 
pictures and statues Johnson. C« Mythological 
comparisons instituted by scholars Max MUli.fr, a. 
Cosin of Yorke, we L your Grace To be our Regent 
in these parts of France Shaks. Young., was in- 
stituted to the united vicarages of St. Peter and St. 
Mary Masson. i Instituted. .in all the learning of 
Greece and Rome Miodlktom. Hence I'natitutef 
“ Institutor. 

Institution (institiS-Jen). late ME. [a. OF. 

institution , ad. L. institutionem ; see prec.] 
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1. The action of Instituting or establishing! 
foundation ; ordainment ; the fact of being in- 
stituted 1450. b. spec. The establishment or 
oidmation of a saci ament of the Christian 
Church, esp. of the Eucharist, by Christ 
1 lence, that part of the office of Baptism, and 
of the prayer of consecration in the Eucharist, 
which consists in reciting the words used in in- 
stitution (more fully words, commemoration, 
or recital of t.) 1538. +9. The giving of foira 
or order to a thing; orderly arrangement; 
regulation. b. System ; constitution. -*182 1. 
3. Establishment in a charge or position. a. 
Reel. In Episcopal churches, the establishment 
of a clergyman in the office of the cure of souls, 
by the bishop or his commissary. In the 
Church of England, the investment of the pre- 
sentee to a living with the spiritual part of his 
benefice. ME. b. Rom. Law. The appoint- 
ment of an heir 1880. +4. Training, instniction, 
education, teaching -1790. +5. Usu. in pi. 

a. Elements of instruction ; first principles, b. 
An elementary treatise ; ** INSTITUTE j/. 1 3 
-1800. 0 . An established law, custom, usage, 

practice, organization, or other element in the 
political or social life of a people 1551. b. 
collo<f . A well-established or familiar practice or 
object 1839. 7. An establishment, organiza- 

tion, or association, instituted for the promo- 
tion of some object, esp. one of pi blic utility, 
religious, charitable, educational, etc. The 
name is often popularly applied to the building 
appropriated to the work of a benevolent or 
educational institution. 1707. b. Often - In- 
si nurE sb . 1 4. 1800. 

t . The L of coined money Adam Smith. 3. a. The 
i. by the bishop enables the clerk.. to enter into his 
parsonage-house and take bis tithes or ecclesiastical 
dues; but previous to induction he cannot lease them 
1845. 6 l The i. of property 1871. b. The pillory 
was a flourishing i. in those days Thackfmav. 7. 
The testator leaves £10,000 in charitable legacies to 
various institutions (mod.), b. The Koy.ri I. ol Great 
Britain (incorporated 1800); the Smithsonian I. at 
Washington, U.S. (1830). etc. 

Institutional (in^titiw JmSl), a. 1617. [f. 
prec. + -al.] 1. Of. pertaining to, or origi- 

nated by institution ; having the character of an 
institution; furnished with institutions, b. Of 
religion: Expressed by means of or taking shape 
in definite institutions, as a church, a hierarchy, 
sacramental ordinances. 9. Dealing with or 
peitaining to legal institutes or the elements of 
a subject 1765. 3. Of or | ei taining to an organ- 

ized soc cty, or the building in which its work 
is carrii d on 1882. 

3. The dull monotony of i. life 1B96. Hence In- 
8titu*tionalism, the system of institutions ; spec the 
principles of institutional religion; the system of hous- 
ing people in institutions. Instltu'tlonaliEt, one 
who writes on legal institutes, or on the elements of 
a science or art. Institu tionalize t». t to render 
institutional} to bring up in an institution. 

Institutionary (inslitiirfpnari), a. 1646. 
[f. as prec. + -ARY *.] ti. Of or pertaining to 
instruction or elements of instruction ; educa- 
tional -1734. 9. Of or pertaining to legal in- 
stitutes 1734. 8* Relating to ecclesiastical 

institution 1814. 4. Of or pertaining to insti- 

tutions 1882. 

Institutive (imstitifitiv), a. (sb.). 1627. 
[f. as Institute v. + -ive.] x. Having the 
quality of instituting ; pertaining to the institu- 
tion of something. t9. Characterized by being 
instituted -165X. t3. sb. A person or thing 

that institutes 1644. 

a AnL decencie Milt. Hence I*nstitutlvely adv. 
Institutor (i-nstitiftai). 1546, [a. L. ; c L 
F. instituteur .] z. One who institutes or 

establishes ; a founder ; an organizer. t». An 
instructor -1892. 3. U.S. In the American 

Episcopal Church : A bishop, or a presbyter 
acting for him, who institutes a minister into a 
parish or church 1804. So rnatltutresa 1786. 
Inatltu-trix 1706, a female i. 

f Instop, v \ H. In - 1 + Stop v.] trans* To 
stop, close up. DRYDEN. 
flnstoTe, v. Also inataur(e. ME. [ad* 
L. instaurare 5 OF. instaurer. ] x. trans. To 
restore, repair, renew -1563. a. To erect, 
establish, institute, commence -1450. 8* To 

furnish, provide, supply; to store with (of) 

-1633* 

vie), i (sft). i (Psych*). 9 (what). ?(£*)» 
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Instra*tlfled y ppl. a. x8a8. [Tn adv/] 
‘Stratified within something else* (Webster), 
flnstru-ct, ffil. a . 1440. [ad. L. instructuSj 

f )a. pple. of instruere/] 1. Educated, taught, 
nformed -1671# a. Furnished or equipped 
with something -1615. 

R. Neither ship i. with oars, Nor men Chapman. 

Instruct (instnrkt), v. 1477. [f* E. 

struct-, instruere, f. in- (In-*) + struere to pile 
up, build, etc. ; see Structure and cf. F. in- 
strain,"] 

L x trans. To furnish with knowledge or in- 
formation; to teach, educate 1526. tb. To 
teach (a thing) -1670. a. To apprise, inform 
concerning a particular fact or circumstance 
X500 ; also t mot, b. Eng. Law . To give in- 
formation as a client to a solicitor, or as a soli- 
citor to a counsel ; to authorize one to appear 
as advocate 1836. 3. To furnish with authori- 

tative directions as to action 1557. b. C/.S. To 
direct (a representative) how to vote, etc. 1841. 

1. if we be ignorant, they [the Scriptures] will i. vs 
Bible Transt. Pref. 3. A teacher to i. me in latin 
Borrow. . a Being instructed in the precise time of 
his Nativity, calculates his fortunes Sir T. Herbert. 
3. And' she, being before instructed of her mother, 
said, Giue me heere Iohn Baptists head in a charger 
Matt. xiv. 8. 1 instructed him to take two grains 

•nly of the Digitalis daily 1800. 

II. + 1. (Chiefly poet.) To put in order; to 
form ; to * inform * ; to make ready, prepare, 
equip, furnish -1774. *SV. Law. To furnish 
(a statement) with evidence or proof ; to vouch, 
verify ; to prove clearly 1681. 

Hence Instru'cter, one who instructs (now 
usu. Instructor). Instru-ctible a. ( rare ). 
open to instruction. 

Instruction (instnrkj.ni). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. instruct ionem , f. instruere.] x. The 
action of instructing or leaching ; the imparting 
of knowledge or skill ; education ; -finforma- 
tion 1506. a. The knowledge or teaching 
imparted. With an and //. A11 item of know- 
ledge imparted ; a precept, a lesson. ME. t3- 
Information. With an and pi. An item of 
information imparted or acquired, an account, 
a narrative. -1655. 4. A making known to a 

person what he is required to do ; a direction, 
an order, a mandate. Now usu. pi. ME. b. 
Direction given to a solicitor or counsel 1734. 
a. To profit by the instructions of the pulpit 1873. 

Some of the company had . .secret i. . . to take hym 
Iore. Hence Instructional a. of or pertaining 
to i. or teaching j conveying information. 

Instructive (instrzrktiv), fl. i6ix. [f. L. 
instruct ppl. stem (see Instruct v.) + -ive .1 
Having the character or quality of instructing ; 
conveying instruction. 

Essays and Characters Ironicall and I. J. Stephens 
(title). Hence Instructive- Jy <uiv. % -ness. 
Instructor (instro*ktoi>. 1460. [a. L., f. in- 
struere. 1 One who instructs ; a teacher. b. 
spec, in Amer. colleges : A college teacher in- 
ferior in rank to a professor. So Instructress, 
t-trice, a female i. ; also Jig. 

Instrument (i*nstrtfm£nt), sb. ME. [a.F., or 
ad. L. instnementum , f. instruere to instruct.] x. 
A thing with or through which something is done 
or effected ; a means. b. A person made use 
of by another person or being, for the accom- 
plishment of a purpose (cf. tool ) ME. a. A 
tool, implement, weapon. (Now usu. rlist. 
from a tool, as being used for more delicate 
work or for artistic or scientific purposes.) 
ME. +b. collect. Apparatus. (A Latmism.) 
Mii.t. 3. spec. A contrivance for producing 
musical sounos ME. (in early 19th cent spec. 
the pianoforte). +4. A part of the body hav- 
ing a special function ; an organ -17x8. 5. 

Law. A formal legal document whereby a right 
is created or confirmed, or a fact recorded ; a 
formal writing of any kind, as an agreement, 
deed, charter, or record, drawn up and exe- 
cuted in technical form 1483. 

1. The Godi are iukt, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague vs Shaks. Among the 
Tar tare., cat tie are the instruments of commerce 
Adam Smith. b. God used him as an i. to reform 
his Church Bramhalu a Threshing instruments 
161 v. Instruments of torture 1843. Mat hematic*! 
instruments (mod.), b. Much i. of war Milt. P ./?. 

111. 388. 3, lams mynstrell as thou seest here by 

myne instrumental Lo. Binnua, 

Instrument (i^nstrtofat), v. 1719* [ f - 
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prec. sb.] x. Law. a. To draw up an 
instrument (see prec. 5). b. trans. To petition 
by means of an Instrument. 9. Afus . To ar- 
range or score (a piece of music) for instruments, 
esp. for an orchestra 1822, 

Instrumental (instnSme-nt&l). ME. [a.F., 
ad. mcd.L. ins t ru mental is ; see INSTRUMENT 
sb. and -AL.] 

A. ad/, x. Of the nature of or serving as an 

instrument or means. b. Serving well for the 
purpose; useful; effective, efficient. Now 
rare or Obs. 1602. 9. Of, pertaining to, per- 

formed with, or arising from a material instru- 
ment; due to the instrument (as i. error) 1044. 
3. Of music : Performed on, or composed for, 
an instrument or instalments. (Opp. to vocal.) 
1509. b. Of the nature of, or belonging to, a 
musical instrument (rare) 1683. +4. Old 

Physiol. Serving for some special vit-d function; 
organic -1607. 5* Oram. The name of a case 

in Sanskrit, Slavonic, etc., denoting that with 
or by which something is done 1806. 

1. I. in bringing about revolutions Butler, b. The 
Head is not more Naliue to the Heart, The 11 and 
more Instrumental! to the Mouth Shaks. a J o 
h.tve recourse to i. aids Herschel. 3. Rare music, 
vocal and i. Evelyn, b. The nightingale. .breathes 
such sweet loud music out of her little i. throat 
Walton. 

B. sb. fi. That which is instrumental; an 

instrument, means —1643, +9. A bodily organ 

-1564. 3. Gram . The instrumental case, the 

* ablative of the instrument * 1806. 

Hence Instrumentalist, a performer of l. music 
(opp. to vocalist) x8sx Instrumentality, the 
quality or condition of being i. ; agency; (with pi.) a 
means, an agency. InstrumentalizaTion, (mere) 
execution of music on an instrument 1872. flnstru- 
me*ntaJize v. to make i to some end *5941 to make 
an instrument of f to measure by means ol instruments. 
Instrume*ntally adv. in an i. manner ; as an instru- 
men tor means x^8i | by an instrument or means { with 
or upon a musical instrument 17161 in the instru- 
mental case 1846. tlnstrumcntaJnesB, instrumen. 
tality. 

tlnstrumentary (instrttxnemtflri), a. 1564 
if. Instrument + -art.] x. - Instrumen- 
tal a. X. -1657. 9. *= INSTRUMENTAL U. 4. 

-1638. 

Instrumentation (i:nstr«ment£i-J;m). 1845. 
[a. F.; see Instrument v . and -ation.] x. 
Mvs. The composition or arrangement of 
music for instruments, esp. for an orchestra ; 
orchestration. Tfb. Erron. used for : Playing 
on instruments (with reference to style) 1856. 
a. The use of a scientific, surgical, or other In- 
strument 1S74. 3. Operation, or provision, of 

instruments or means; instrumental agency, 
instrumentality 1858. 

1. The cantatas . . possess . .an I. far more brilliant and 
spirited 1845. a. Toe first principle of i. in the urethra 
in to avoid the use of force Van Buren. 3. If I am 
caught, whether by your i. or not [etc.] 1883. 

Instruments. rare. [f. Instrument + 
-1ST.] Instrumentalist Douland. 
flnstyle, v. 1596. [f. In- 2 + Style sb. or 
t».] trans . To style, denominate -1759. 

Insuavity (inswK*vlti). rare. 1621. [ad L. 
insuavitas ; see In-* and SUAVITY.] Lack 
of suavity or sweetness ; unpleasantness. 

Insubjection (ins^lxl^e^kjan). rare. 1818. 
[In- 9 .] Want of subjection; the state of not 
being subject to authority or control. 
Insubmergible (instfbmS-jdglb'n.a. 1808. 
[In-*.] That cannot be submerged or sunk 
under water. So Insubmecsible a . 

Insubmi'ssion. rare. 1828. [In- 3.] Want 
of submission ; insubordination. Webs ter. 

Insubml*ssive, a. 1841. [In- 3.] Not 
submissive ; unyielding to power or authority ; 
unsubmissive. 

Insubordinate (ins£b*ridm/t), a. (sb.) 
1849. [In- 3 .] *• Not subordinate; not 

obedient to the orders of superiors. 9. sb. 
One who is insubordinate x866. Hence In- 
■nboTdinately adv. 

Insubordination (ins£b£idin/i jan). 1790. 
[In-*.] The fact or condition of being insub- 
ordinate ; resistance to or defiance of authority ; 
disobedience. 

Insubstantial (ins£bstee'nj&l), a. 1607. 
[ad. late and rodL insubstantialis , f. in- 
(In- 9 ) + substantial u.j 1. Not existing In 
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substance; not real; non-substantial 1610. s. 
Void of substance ; not of stout or solid sub- 
stance. Also fig. 

1. This insubatantiall Pageant Temp. xv. L 155. 
Hence Insubstantia’lity, un»ubstatiuality. 

tlnsuccate, v. rare . 1623. [1. 1* in sue care , 
prop, insucare , f. in- (In-*) + suer us, sucus 
juice j see ate*.] trans. To soak, steep. 
(Diets.) So tInsucca*tion, the action of soak- 
ing or steeping. 

Insuccess (instfkscs). 1646. [In-».] 

Want of success. So tlnsucce’ssful a 
Insucken (i-nstde'n), a. Sc. Law. 1546. [ f. 
In prep. + Sucken .1 Situated within a certain 
sucken or jurisdiction having its own mill; 
astricted to a certain mill. 

Insue, obs. f. Ensue. 

Insuetude (rnswitifid). rare. [ad. L. in- 
suetudo (post- cl.), f. insuetus unaccustomed.] 
The quality of not being in use. Landor. 
Insufferable (inszrfoiAb'l), a. 1533. [In- 3 .] 
Not sufferable; intolerable, unbearable. 

A vain Person is the most I. Creature living in a 
well-bred Assembly Steele. Hence Insu'ffer&bly 
adv. 

Insufiicience (ins#fi j?ns). Now rare. ME. 
[a. OF. insufiicience, ad. late L. in sufficient La ; 
see next and -f.nce.] — INSUFFICIENCY. 
Insufficiency (inb£fi jensi). 1488. [ad. late 
L. inxufficientia , f. insufficientem ; see next and 
-KNCY.I x. Of a person: Inability to fulfil 
lequirements ; incapacity, incompetence. Obs. 
or arch. Also with an and pi. 2. Of a thing: 
Deficiency, inadequacy 1488. 3. Physical in- 

capacity or impotence ; inability of a bodily 
organ to do its work 1714. 

1. A due sense of his own faults and insufficiencies 
1773. a. An i. of data Chai mkrs. 3. The mauiage 
afterwards being declared Null, by Reason of his 1 . 
Steklk. 

Insufficient (insiffijent), a. ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. insufficientem', see In-* and Suffi- 
cient. | Not sufficient, ft. Of a person : Of 
inadequate ability; unfit; incompetent -1657. 
9. Of a thing: Deficient in fotce, quality, or 
amount ; inadequate 1494. 

1. Some of those that were ministers were much I. 
Bacon. Hee is L in lands 1620. a. But a single 
hand is L for such a harvest Drydln. Hence In- 
Buffi ‘cient-ly adv., f-neas. 

Insufflate (i*ns»fl*it), v. 1657. [f. L. in- 

suffiat-, insufflarc (post-cl.), f. in- (In- *) + suf- 
fiare to blow upon.] 1. trans. To dIow or 
breathe in. Evelyn, b. spec. To breathe upon 
catechumens, or on the water of baptism. 9. 
Med. '1 o blow (air, gas, etc.) into some open- 
ing of the body ; to treat by insufflation J670. 
Hence Insufflator, a contrivance for insufflat- 
ing. 

Insufflation (inst>fl/i jan). 1580. [ad. L. 
insu (fiat ion em (post-cl.) ; see prec.] x. The 
action of blowing or breathing on or into 1621. 
b. spec. Blowing or breathing upon a person 
or thing to symbolize the influence of the Holy 
Spirit and the expulsion of evil spirits ; a rite 
of exorcism used in some churches 1580. 9. 

The blowing or breathing (cf something) in ; 
in Med . of air, etc. into the lungs, or of gas, 
vapour, or powder into or on some part of the 
body 1823. 3. The condition of being inflated 
1866. 

flnsui -table, a. rare. 16 1 a. [In- 3.] Un- 
suitable -1692. Hence tlnsuitabi'lity. 

| Insula (i‘nsi«l&). PI. -®. 1832. [L., an 

island, etc.] x. Rom . Antiq . A block of build- 
ings ; a square or space mapped out or divided 
oft. a. Anat. a. The central lobe of the 
cerebrum ; the lobule of the corpus striatum or 
Sylvian fissure, the Island of ReiL b. A term 
applied to a clot of blood floating in serum. 
1886. 

Insular (i-nsitfl&j), a. (sb.') x6xx. [ad. L. 
insu laris, f. insula ; see -AR *.] x Of or per- 
taining to an island; inhabiting or situated on 
an island, a. Of the nature of an island ; com- 
posing or forming an island 1662. Also transf. 
3« Having the characteristic traits of islanders; 
esp. isolated ; self-contained ; narrow or pre- 
judiced in feelings, ideas, or manners X775. 4. 
sb. An inhabitant of an island 1744. 

«, OurL feuds Burke. The west coasts of coatfaents 
enjoy l.. climates R. H. Scott. 3. The penury of 1 
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conversation Johnson. Without ceasing to be English, 
he has escaped from being i. Lowell. Hence I’n- 
•ul&ri'sm, the quality of being i. | esp. narrowness 
of ideas, feelings, or outlook. Insularly adv. var, 
Insulary a. and si. (now rare or Ois.) 1585. 

Insularity (insirdarrlti). 1755. (Lpr<_„ 
-Ity. 1 z. The state or condition of being an 
island, or of being surrounded by water 1790. 
8. The condition of living on an island ; hence, 
narrowness of mind or feeling, contractedness 
of view 1755. 

1. The i. of Britain was first shown by Agricola, 
who sent his fleet round it Pinkerton. a. The pro* 
verbial i. of the average Briton Earl Dunmore. 
Insulate (i’nbitflA), a. Now rare. 171a. 

t ad. L. insula tus, f. insula ; see -ate 2 a.J 
)et ached, isolated, insulated. 

Insulate (rnsixHi't), v. 1538. [f. L. insula 
4 - -ATE *, or insulatus adj.J 1. trans. To 
make into an island by surrounding with water ; 
to convert into an island. 9. trans/. and Jig. 
To cause (a thing, person, etc.) to stand de- 
tached from its surroundings ; to separate 
from the rest ; to place apart ; to isolate 1785 
8* Eleetr . and Heat . To cut off or isolate from 
conducting bodies by the interposition of non- 
conductors, so as to prevent the passage of 
electricity or heat 1755. t4- Chem. and Phys. 

To free from combination with other elements ; 
to isolate -1834. 

*. Trent.. turn- th aside his streame Northward., 
and so almost insuhiLeih or encompass*: th Hurton 
Holland. Phr. Insulating itmd, one with glass 
legs, or other non-conducting supports, to i. a body 
placed on it. 

Insulated fi-nsirifle« ted), ppl. a. 1707. [f. 
prec. + -ed l . J 1. Made into an island ; sur- 
rounded by w'ater 1776. a. transf and fig. 
Placed or standing apart; separated from 
Intercourse with * /there ; solitary, isolated 1737. 
g. Electrically cut off from (the earth or other 
conducting bodies) by being surrounded with 
non-conductors 1791. 

a. I. pyramidal hills Pennant. An i. life Cowper. 
Insulation (insiul/i Tan). 1798. [f.lNsu 
late v . ; see -ation. j 1. The action of in- 
sulating; the fact or condition of being in- 
sulated ; evner. an insulated object. a. The 
action of insulating electrically or physically ; 
the condition of being isolated by non-conduc- 
tors so as to prevent the passage of electricity 
or heat 1822. b. concr. Insulating material 1870. 
Insulator (rnsbfhdtoj). 1801. [f. Insulate 
v . ; see -OR.] One who or that which in 
sulates; spec, a contrivance, usu. of glass or 
porcelain, for supporting or carrying telegraph- 
wires without carrying off the current. 

Insulin (insiillin). 1922. [f. L. insula isld 
+ -IN L] Pharm . A drug extracted from the 
Islets of Langerbans in the pancreas, used in 
the treatment of diabetes. 

Insu*lse, a. Now rare . 1609. [ad. L. in- 
sulsus, f. in - (In- 1 ) + salsus witty, lit. salted, f. 
(ult.) sal salt.J 1. Lacking wit or sense; dull, 
stupid ; absurd. 9. lit . Tasteless, insipid 1675. 

Insu-lsity. Now rare. 1633. [ad. L. in- 
sulsitas ; see prec.] The quality of being in- 
■ulse ; stupidity, senselessness. MILTON. 

Insult (i - ns»lt\ si. 1603. [a. F. insult, 
now insulte % or ad. Ian? L. insulins, f. in - (In- 2 j 
+ saltus leap ; cf. next.] x. An act, or the 
action, of attacking or assailing ; attack, 
assault, onset (lit. and fig.), arck. *fb. Mil. 
An open and sudden attack, without prepara- 
tions. 9. An act, or the action, of insulting (in 
sense z or 2 of vb.) ; injuriously contemptuous 
speech or action ; an affront 1671. +3. The 

act of leaping upon ; • covering Drydf.n. 

a. 1 he ruthless sneer that i. adds to grief Savage. 
Phr. To add insult to injury. 

Insult (insnTt), v. 1570. [ad. L. instil tare 
to leap at or on, etc. Cf. F. insulter.’] fi. intr. 
To manifest arrogant or scornful delight by 
speech or behaviour; to exult proudly or con- 
temptuously; to vaunt, glory, triumph -1857. 9. 
trans. To assail with scornful abuse or offensive 
disrespect ; to offer indignity to ; to affront, 
outrage x6ao. tg. intr. To make an attack or 
assault (lit. and fig.) -1670. 4. trans. To 

attack, assault, assail (now only fig. in general 
sense), fb. spec. (Mil.) To attack openly and 
suddenly without preparations. X697, tfi- intr. 
To felp wantonly. Gaule. 
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x. They know how. The Lyon being dead euen 
Hares i. Daniel. The Dutch do mightily i. of their 
victory Pfi-ys, Whilst the infidel.. insults over their 
credulous fears Pally. a. Whatever the canting 
Roundhead had regarded with reverence was insulted 
Macaulay. 4, Having no Fleet at Sea, the Portu- 
guese insulted his Sea-coasts 1727. Hence Ins n ’li- 
able a. (rare), capable of being insulted. Insu’lter. 
Insultingly adv. 

Insultation (insoltJi’Jan). Obs. or arch. 
, 5 1 3- L a * F. , or ad. L. insultattonem. Com- 
mon in 17th c.] z. The action, or an act, of 
insulting (in sense z or 2 of vb.) ; injuriously 
contemptuous speech or behaviour; insult, 
ta. Attack, assault -1657. 
flnsultment. [f. Insult v. + -ment.) 
The action of Insulting; contemptuous tri- 
umph; insult. Cymb . m. v. 145. 
flnsu-me, v. 1675- [f- In- 2 + L- sumcre ; 
cf. assume , etc.] trans . To take in, absorb 
“*733. So tlnsu’mption, absorption, 
til Insuper, in super (insi«*paa), adv. 1624, 
[L. , f. rVrin + super above J Over; to stand in super, 
to stand over as a balance or unsettled claim. 

Insuperable (insifi'par&b’i), a. ( sb .) ME. 
[ad. L. insuperabilis, f. in- [In- 8 ) 4 superare 
to overcome. Cfi obs. F. insuperable .] z. 
That cannot be overcome; unconquerable, in- 
vincible. Obs. or merged in 3. a. T hat can- 
not be surmounted or passed over i6so. 3, 

| fig. Of difficulties, etc. ; That cannot be got 
over or overcome ; invincible ; insurmountable 
165 7. 4. Unsurpassable, Ruskin, 

t. Invincible soldiers, and appointed with nrmes i 
Holland, a. I, hightb of kiucst shade, Cedar, and 
Pine, and Firr Milt. P.L. iv, 138. 3. llis i. dis- 

inclination to entering into holy orders 1744. Hence 
Insu'perabi'lity, Insuperablencss, the quality 
of being i. Insuperably adv. 

Insupportable (jiisflpoB-jtfLbT'i, a. 1530. [a. 
F., or ad. eccl. L. in support abilis, f. in- (In-*) 
+ supportare; see SUPPORTABLE.] Z. That 
cannot be suppoited; unendurable; unbear- 
able. b. Unjustifiable, indefensible 1649. +a. 

That cannot be sustained ; irresistible -1697. 

S. 1 . Insolence Cowlky, distress 1791. a. He gan 
advaunce With huge force and L mayne Spenskr. 
Hence Inmippo’rtableness. Insuppo*rtably adv. 
Insupposable (ins£p*u'7&bT), a. 1668. 
[In- * J That cannot be supposed. 
Insuppressible (ins#pre*sIbT), a. 1610. 
[In-*. | That cannot be suppressed; irre- 
pressible. Hence Insuppre’aslbly adv . 
Insuppressive (ins£pre*siv), a. rare. x6oi. 
[In-*.] Insuppressible. Jul. C. 11. i. X34. 
Insurable (inJu«-r&bT), a. 1810. [f. In- 
sure v. + -able.] Capable of being, or 
proper to be, insured ; sufficient to form a 
ground for insurance. Insurability. I 

Insurance (inju»*rans). 1553. [Var. of en- 
surancc (a. OF. etiseuranre), with In- 2 for En- 1 .] 
+1. The action or a means of insuring or making 
certain -1788. fa. - Assurance 3. 1706. +3. 
Betrothal, engagement to marry. UDALL. 4. 
Comm. The act or system of insuring property, 
life, eta ; a contract by which the one party 
undertakes, in consideration of a payment 
(called a premium ), to secure the other against 
pecuniary loss, by payment of a sum of money 
in the event of destruction of or damago to pro- 
perty (as by disaster at sea, fire, etc.), or of the 
death or disablement of a person ; the depart- 
ment of business which deals with such con- 
tracts. Also called Assurance (and in 17th c. 
occas. insurance ). 1651. 

Assurance , the earlier term, is now rarely u<*ed of 
marine, fire, or accident insurance, ami is retained in 
Great Britain in the nomenclature and use of most 
life insurance companies. But in general popular 
use, insurance is the prevalent term. 

b. The sum paid for insuring ; the premium 
l 66 6. c. The amount for which property or 
life is insured X838. d. The act or system of 
insuring employed persons against sickness or 
unemployment, esp. in accordance with the 
Acts of z^ix and 7920. fi. attrib as i. com- 
pany. policy , etc. 1651. 

4 Money was taken up upon hottomary and L, and 
the ship left by the master and seamen upon rocks 
where, .she must perish P epy*. lienee flnsuTancer, 
one who gives L or assurance; one who insures or 
makes sure. 

Insurant. 1858. [f. Insure w. + -ant 1.] 
One who effects or obtains an insurance. 


INTACTIBLE 


Insure (infa«\i), v. 14x0. [Var. of En* 
sure (with In- 2 for Tx. trans. To 

make (a person) sure (of a thing) -1686. fa. 
»** Ensure 2, 3. -X560. 3. Comm . To secure 

the payment of a sum of money in the event of 
loss of or damage to property (esp. by casualty 
at sea, by fire, etc.), or of the death or disable- 
ment of a person, in consideration of the pay- 
ment of a premium and observance of certain 
conditions ; to effect an insurance upon. Said 
either of the person who pays the premium, or 
of the office or underwriters who undertake the 
rLk. For the latter many offices and writers 
prefer assure (esp. in reference to life insurance). 
1635, b. absol. or intr. To undertake insur- 
ance risks ; to effect an insurance 2651. 4. 

trans. To make certain, to secure, to guarantee 
(some thing, event, etc.) 1681. 5. To make 


safe, to secure (against, froh.) 1724- 
3. As much more insured upon his snip and goods 
ns they were worth Pi-pyh. To i. his House A poison. 
a life 1883, c. (Cf. Insurance 4 d). 4. An ardour 
which could hardly fail to i. success Buckle. 5. T he 
evidence of trials past does not L them against trials 
that may come 1864. 

Insurer (inju**rar). 1638. [f. Insure 4 

-er 1 .] One who or that which insures; esp. 
Comm. One who contracts, for a premium, to 
indemnify a person against losses ; an under- 
writer. Also called Assurer ( Assure/ ). 
Insurge (insfrxd^, v. Now rare. 1523. 
ad. L. insurgere, i. in- (In- 2 ) 4 surgere to 
rive.] +1. intr. To aiise, spring up -1576. 
ta. To rise in opposition against ; to make in- 
surrection, revolt -1610. 8- trans . To stir up ; 

to raise in insurrection. Obs. exc. as non ce- 
il'd. 179 6. 

Insurgent (insfrjdsfcnt). 1765. [ad. L. in* 
surgentem, insurgere; see prec. and -ENT. J 

A. adj. 1. Rising in active revolt. Also fig. 

1814. 9. Of the sea or a flood Surging up or 

rushing in X849. 

1. The i. barons 1845. a. The broad volume of the 
i. Nile M. Arnold. 

B. sb. One who rises in revolt against con- 
stituted authority ; a rebel who is not recog- 
nized as a belligerent 1765. 

The colonial insurgents 1817. Hence Inau’rgence, 
a rising, revolt. Insurgency, the quality or stale 
of being L 

Insurmountable (instfimau-ntabT), a. 
1696. [In-*.] That cannot be surmounted, 

overcome, or passed over. 

This difficulty is i. Locks. Hence Inanrmount- 
abi'lity, Insurmou’ntableneas. Inaurmou nt- 
ably at hi. 

Insurrection (ins^re’kjan). 1459. [a. F. f 
ad. rare L. insu/-r,c/ionem, f. insurge/ e ; see In- 
surge.] 1. The action of rising in arms or 
open resistance against established authority 
or governmental restraint ; with pi., an armed 
rising, a revolt; an incipient or limited rebel- 
lion. Also fig. 9. Upheaval. Ruskin. 

i. He [Jack Cade]., wrote letters to many Litees.. 
to have made a cornon L 1459. Insurrections are 
generally wrong; revolutions are always right Bucki c. 
fig. It is not the insurrections of ignorance that are 
dangerous, but the revolts of intelligence Low ill. 
Hence Insurre’ctional a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of i. Insurrectionary a. insurrectional 1 
addicted to L Insurrectionist, one who takes 
part in an L, or who advocates revolt against authority. 

Insusceptible (ins£sc~pt!bT), a. 1603. 
[In-*.] Not susceptible; not able or apt to 
receive impressions; not liable to be affected 
by something or in some way. 

1 . of mutation Holland, to the infection of thesmall- 
pox 1808, I. or, as 1 may call them, not poieonable 
people MacCormac. Henoe Insusceptibrllty. So 
insusce’ptive a. 

tlnsuape-ct(ed, a. 1606. [In- 8,] Un- 

suspected -1646. 

Insusurra’tioo. ran. 16x4. [ad. L. in* 
susurrationem, i. insusurrare, f. in- (In- 2 ) 4 * 
susurrare to whisper.] A whispering in th© 
ear ; an insinuation -1653. 

Ixnwathe, var. of En swathe v . 
ln% arch, abbrev. of in it. Vn% i'nt, obfi. 
abbrev. of isn't, is not. 

Intablature, obs. f. Entablature. 

Intact (intse kt), a. 1450. [ad. 1 ^ intactut 9 
f. in- (IN- 1 ) + t actus , tan sere. Untouched) 
kept or left entire ; unblemished ; unimpaired. 
t 2 nta*ct!ble, a. [In- b.] - next. (Diets.) 
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INTACTILE 

Inta-ctile, a. rare . 1659. [ad. L. intactilis ; 1 
see In- 8 and Tactile.! Not tactile; in- 
tangible, 

Intagliated (intarlyrttfcd), ppt* a. 178a. 
[f. It, intagliato , intagliare to engrave (f. *«- 
(In-*) + tag l ia re to cut) + -ED 1 .'] Carved on 
the surface ; engraved in or as in intaglio. 

II Intaglio (intse-ly*), sb. FI. intaglios, 
rarely intagll (inta’ly i). Also erron . tintaglia ; 
,pl. -as. 1644. [IL, — engraving, engraved 
work, a curving (pi. intdgh), f. intagliare ; see 
prec.] x. A figure or design incised or en- 
graved; a cutting or engraving In stone or 
other hard material. Also fig, and trattsf. b. 
The process or art of carving or engraving In a 
hard material ; incised carving ; the condition 
or fact of being incised. Chiefly In phr. in 
intaglio , as opp. to in relievo Or in relief. 
Also fig i 176a. 9. Anything ornamented with 
incised work ; esp. an incised gem. Opp. to 
cameo. 1654. b. A countersunk die 1625. 
Hence Inta’gllo v. tram ; to engrave with a 
sunk pattern or design ; to execute in i. 

In tail, obs. f. Entail sb. and v. 

Intake (i*nuik). Chiefly Sc. and ti m dial. 
1523. [In adv. ; cf. take in. Take v .] z. 

The act of taking in from outside; the 
quantity taken in x8o8. 9. (Chiefly n. dial.) 

An inclosure 1523. 3. The place where water 

is Liken into a channel or pipe 1559. 4* 

Mining. The airway of a mine. Also attrib . 
1851 5. A narrowing or abrupt contraction 

made in the width of a tube, a stocking, etc. ; 
the point at which this is made 1808. 
m. When horses in the sunburn! i. stood Words w. 

•flnta-minated, a. [f. med.L. intatninatus , 
intammare + -ED 1 .] Uncontaminated, un- 
corrupted, pure. Wood. 

Intangible (intarndsjTb’l), a. 1640. [ad. 
merl.L. intangibilis, f. in- (In-*) + L. tnngi- 
bi’is Tangible.) Not tangible ; incapable of 
being touched ; not cognizable by the sense of 
touch ; impalpable. Also fig. 

This wonderful i. aether Iyndall Hence In- 
tern eibl’lity, -ta’ngibleneas. Iuta'ngibly adv. 
flnta ngle, etc., obs. ff. Entangle, etc. 
tlnta ’Stable, a. [In- 3 .] Incapable of being 
tasted. Grew. 

Integer (i-nt/dgaj). 1509. [a. L. f f. in- 

tis- 9 ) + tag-, teg-, root of tangere to touch, 
v^f Entire 1 

A. adj. (Now rare or Obs.) t*. Whole, 
entire. Wolsey, ta. Marked by moral in- 
tegrity ; upright. Vicars. 3. Math. — In- 
tegral A. 4 a. 1660. 

3. A whole or L number Huttoh. 

B. sb. 1. Math. A number or quantity denot- 

ing one or more whole things or units; a whole 
number or undivided quantity. Opp. \o frac- 
tion, 157 x. 9. A particular quantity of any 

kind (as money, weight, etc.) taken as the unit 
of measurement. Now rare or OAr. 1822. 3. 

gen. A whole or entire thing or entity 1848. 

a. The Carat serves as the 1 . 1868. 

Integrable (i-nt/gribl), a. 1727. [f. L. 

integrare to make whole + -able.] Capable 
of being integrated (see Integrate v . a. 3J. 
Hence Lntegrability. 

Integral (rntfgiAl). 1551. [ad. late I* in- 
tegral is, f. imtegr-\ see Integer and -al.J 
A, adj. x. Of or pertaining to a whole. Said 
of a part or parts : Belonging to or making up 
An integral whole ; constituent, component ; 
s fee. necessary to the completeness of the whole. 
Um Made up of component parts which together 
constitute a unity ; in Logic, said of a whole 
consisting of or divisible into parts actually 
(not merely mentally) separable, rare or Obs. 
exc. in tecrui. use. 15B8. 8- Having no pari 

or element lacking; unbroken, whole, enure, 
complete. Now somewhat rare. 161 x. 4* 
Math. a. Consisting of a whole number or un- 
divided quantity ; not fractional, or not involv- 
ing a fraction X658. b. Relating to. or involv- 
ing integrals; obtained by, belonging to, or 
proceeding by integration i7*7* . . . 

s. The arms, legs, etc. ere integral parts 1 body and 
soul essential parts of e man Chambkrs. 3. Excerpta 
of Writers whose L works are loet for ever Mathias. 

S vilh an i. ..repentance Js*. Taylor. 4. n 
calculus 1 the calculus of inregra 1 * l that 
f the Infinitesimal calculus which deals with 
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the finding and properties of Integrals of functions, 
aho u»«<l to include the solution of deferential equa- 
tions, and parts of the theory of functions, etc. 

B. sb. 1. Something entire or undivided ; a 
whole. Obs. exc. as transf from 3 =■ total sum. 
1620. fa. An integral part or element ; a con- 
stituent, component -1685. 3, Math . 

A. (of a function) : That quantity of which the given 
function is the differential or differential coefficient ; 
so called because it may be regarded as the whole 
kum of a aeries of consecutive values assumed by an 
infinitesimal function (differential) of the variable 
while the latter changes continuously from any one 
vaIuo to any other. When such limits of variation 
are fixed or determinate, it is called a definite i. An 
i. is denoted by the sign J (orig. a long x, for L. tumvta 
sum) ; in a definite i. the inferior and superior limits 
are indicated at the bottom and top of the sign, thus 

y^, b. (of a differential equation, or a system of 

such equations) : An equation or system of equations 
from Which the given equation or system can be 
derived by differentiation. 1727. 

Integrality (int/^rsedlti). 16x1. [f. lmte L. 
integrals* INTEGRAL; see -ITY. Cf. F. in- 
tigralitl .] The condition of being integral ; 
wholeness, entirety, completeness. 

Integrally (rnt/graii), adv . 1 47 1. [f. as 
prec. + -LY *. j In an integral manner; os a 
whole; entirely. 

Integrant (i-nt/grint), a. {sb.) 1637. [ad. 
L. integrantem, integrare ; see Integrate ».] 
1. Of parts; - Integral A. x. 9. sb. That 
which integrates; a component 1824. 

1. The Church consisteth of two L parts, vis. Pastors 
and Sheepe Gillxspik. 

Integrate (i-ntfgrA), a. 1485. [ad. L. in- 

tegratus ; sec next.] — INTEGRAL A* 9 , 3. 
Integrate (i'ntfgrrtt), v. 1638. [f. L. in- 
tegral -, integrare to make whole.] 1. trans. 
To render entire or complete; to make up (a 
whole) ; said of the parts or elements. ? Obs. 
b. To complete (what is imperfect) by the 
addition of the necessary parts 1675. 9 . To 

combine (parts or elements) into a whole 1802. 
3. Math. To find or calculate the integral of ; 
see Integral B. 3. Also absol. to perform 
the operation of integration. 1727. b. transf. 
and fig. ; spec, to indicate or register the mean 
value, or the total sum of all the portions or 
elements, of some physical quantity 1864. 

s. The particular doctrines which L Christianity 
CitiLMNGW. b. The fragmentary contribution of 
one being integrated by the fiagmemary contributions 
of others Ps Quinciy. 3. b. Integrating spectro- 
scope, a spectroscope in which the slit receives light 
from all pan* of a luminous object and blends it all 
together to form a single united spectrum; opp. to 
analysing spectroscope r. Hence I'ntegrative a. in- 
tegrating; tending to L 

Integration (int/gr^i Jan). 1620. [ad. L. in- 
tegrationem (in L. only in sense ‘renewal, 
restoration to wholeness ').] The action or 
process of integrating. 1. The making up oi 
a whole by adding together or combining the 
separate parts or elements; a making whole or 
entiie. (Often opp. to differentiation.) 9. 
Math. The operation of finding the integral of 
a given function or equation; the inverse of 
differentiation 1727. 

a. I by parts ; i. by means of the formula J udv ■» 
ur-JWw, where u and v are any functions of the 
same variable. Constant of i. \ an arbitrary constant 
which must be added to get the complete expression 
for an integral. Sign of i . : the sign J denoting an 
integral (see Integral B. 3 a). 

Integrator (i nt/gwitw). 1879. [a.U.f. tn- 
tegrare. | One who or that which integrates ; 
spec, an instrument for indicating or registering 
the total amount or mean value of some physical 
quantity, as area, temperature, etc.; see In- 
tegrate v 3 b. 

Integripallial (int/gripsedifll), a* Also 
integro-. 1862. ff. L. integrt-, comb. f. integer 
+ pallium cloak + -AL. The form integro - 
is not analogical. ] Zool. Having the pallial 
line not broken or indented ; applied to a 
division of lamellibranchiate molluscs, in which 
the siphons are small or absent. Also Inte- 
gripA*Mate a. (Opp. to sinupallial, -ate.) 
Integrity (inte’grfti). i45°- [«*. L. in- 
tegritas , f. integer, integr- whole, INTEGER*] 
1? The condition of having no part or element 
wanting; unbroken state; materia) wholeness, 
completeness, entirety. 9. Unimpaired or un- 
corrupted state ; original perfect condition 


INTELLECTUAL 

soundness 1450. 3* ta. Innocence, sinlessness 

-1678. b. Soundness of moral principle; the 
character Of uncorrupted virtue; uprightness, 
honesty, sincerity 1548. 

z. The walls were standing .. though not fn tbeir L 
1870. a He did but restore the law to her integriti* 
1561. 3. b. Better is the poore that watketh in his 

i., then he that is peruerse in his lippes, and is a fool* 
LrtfV. xix. 1. 

tInteguma*tion. rare. 1803. [Short for 
integumentation.') The formation of integu- 
ments -1828. 

Integument (inte’gitfment). 161 x. [ad. 
L. integument um covering, f. integers f\ That 
with which anything is covered, enclosed, or 
clothed; spec, the natural covering or invest- 
ment of the body, or of some part or organ, of 
an animal or plant ; a skin, shell, husk, rind, 
etc. Hence Integumcntal a. of or belonging 
to the i. ; Integume*ntary a. integumentad, of 
the nature of an i. ; cutaneous. Integnmenta*- 
tion (rare), the action of covering or condition 
of being covered with an i. 

Intellect (rnttlekt). ME. [ad. L. intellec- 
ts (u stem), f. ppl. stem of intellegere\ see In- 
telligent.] x. That faculty, or sum of 
faculties, of the mind or soul by which one 
knoWs and reasons (excluding sensation, and 
sometimes imagination ; dist. from feeling and 
will) ; power of thought ; understand] ng. Rare- 
ly in reference to the lower animals. 9. transf. 
fa. An intellect embodied; an ' intelligence' , 
a spirit. D. Intellect embodied; also, intellect 
tual persons collectively. 1602. 8. pi. Intel- 

lectual powers; ‘wits’, 'senses’. Now arch. 
or vulgar. 1698. 4. That which one is to 

understand by something ; the sense, purport 


(of a word or passage) -1588. 

1. Hath Bullingbrooke Depos’d thine I. ? Shaks. a. 

It walked the town awhile. Numbering g< od intellects 
Milt. 3. A man of sound intellects Smollett. 4. 1 
will looks againe on the L of the Letter L. L. L 
iv. iL 137. 

I-ntellected, a. rare. 1791. [f. prec. + 

-ED a .l Endowed with intellect. 

Inteile*ctible, a. 1557. (*d. med.L. in- 

tellecttbilis . .] fa. « Intellective x. b. 

= Intelligible 3. 

Intellection (int&le kjan). 1449- [ad* l»t* 
and med.L. intellectionem, f. intellegere ; see 
Intelligent.] x. The action or process of 
understanding ; spec . simple apprehension i6ia 
(with pi.) A particular act of understand- 
ing ; occas., the permanent result of such aa 
act ; a conception, notion, idea 1579. tc. The 
faculty of understanding ; intellect -1797- +fl* 
Understanding, information -1509* T** Oram. 
and Rkit . The figure Synecdoche -1553* 
Intellective (intele-ktiv), «. 1477* [ad. late 
L. intellcc trims, f. intellect -, tnUllegere + -IVE. 
Cf. F. intellect if . ] x. Having the faculty of un- 
derstanding; possessed of intellect. Applied, 
after Aristotle, to one of the parte of the soul 
( ypvxi )- 1480- t 9 * * Intellectual A. 3 b 

-163a. a. - Intellectual A. x. 1477. t 4 * 

- Intellect! ble b -1656. 

1. The Greek philosophers acknowledged several 
kinds of On/vi 7, the nutritive, the sensitive, and the L 
M ill Hence lntelle*ctlvely adv. 

Intellectual (intele’ktii^&l). ME. [ad. L. 
intellectuals, f. intellects Intellect. ] 

A. adj. x. Of, or belonging to. the intellect 

or understanding. b. That appeals to or enr 
gages the intellect 1834. i*a« Apprehensible 
or apprehended only by the intellect ; non- 
material, spiritual ; ideal -17x1. +3. Chaiao 

terised by or possessing intellection or under- 
standing; intelligent -i7 97 * Possessing 

a high degree of understanding; given to 
pursuits that exercise the intellect 18x9. 

s. Easy Credulity, which is the third cause of In- 
tellectual! slavery 1654. b. The more L branches of 
warfare Prkmam. > Who would loose, Though full 
of pain, thisi being f M ilt. P.JL il 147- b. But-oh I 
ye lords of ladies X, Inform us truly, have they not 
hen-peck’d you alt ? Byron. Hence InteUe’ctu&My 
adv., -ness. 

B. sb. ft. The intellectual faculty; the in- 

tellect, mind -1667. a. pi. -« Intellect sb. 
3. {arch.) *615. 8- pi* Things pertaining to 

the intellect 1650. 4. An intellectual being; 0 

person having superior powers of intellect 1659. 

t. The Woman, opportune to all attempts, Hm 


5(Ger KAa), 
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INTELLECTUALISM 

Husband.. not nigh. Whoso higher I. more I shun 
Milt. P.L. jx. 483. a. Your fear for Hartley's in- 
tellectuals is Just and rational Lamb. 4. A dinner of 
intellectuals 1881. 

Intel lectuallsm (intelektiw&liz’m). 1899. 
[f. prec. + -ISM.} x. Philos . The doctrine 
that knowledge is wholly or mainly derived 
from the action of the intellect, i.e. from pure 
reason. a. Devotion to merely intellectual 
culture or pursuits 1838. 

Intelle*ctualist. 1605. U - as prec. + -ist.] 
A devotee of the intellect or understanding ; 
in Philos., one who holds the doctrine of in- 
tellectualism. 

Intellectuality (intelekti//|se*llti). x6ii 

[ad. late L. intellectual it as (Tertullian).] 'I' he 
quality or state of being intellectual ; intellec- 
tual power or ability. 

Intellectualize (intele*ktiW|ibiz), v. 18x9, 
[f. Intellectual a. + -ize.] x. trans . To 
render intellectual ; to give an intellectual char- 
acter or quality to. Also absol. a. in tr. [after 
moralize.) To exercise the intellect; to talk or 
write intellectually; to philosophize 1827. 

1. It. .refines and intellectualizes life x8ax. Hence 
Intclle'Ctuaiiza*tion i8ai. 

Intelligence (in te'lid^cns),^. ME. fa. F., 

ad. L. in ie l leg-, intelligent ia ; see INTELLIGENT 
and -ence.] x. The faculty of understanding; 
intellect. a. Understanding as a quality 
admitting of degree; spec, superior understand 
ing ; quickness of mental apprehension, saga- 
city M E. 3. The action or fact of mentally ap- 
prehending something; understanding, know- 
ledge, comprehension (of something). Now 
rare or Obs. X450. 4. An impersonation of 

intelligence ; an intelligent or rational being ; 
esp. a spirit 1589. 5. Mutual conveyance 

of information ; communication, intercourse. 
Now rare or Obs. 1531. t6. A relation of 

Intercourse between persons or parties. Also 
fig. -1827. 7. Information, news, tidings 

1450. tb. pi. A piece of information or news 
-1750. c. The obtaining of information ; the 
agency for obtaining secret information; the 
secret service. 1697. (Revived in modern wars.) 

x. He is led to the conception of a Power and an I 
superior to his own Hekschel. a. Some learned 
Englisheman of good i. Gbamom. 3. 1 write, as he 
that none i. Of metres hath, ne flout es of sentence 
X530. 4. How fully hast thou satisfi'd mee, pure 1 . of 
Heav'n, Angel serene Milt. P. L. viii. 181. 5. They 
took it into their heads.. that he was of i. with the 
enemy 1717. 6. He sent an embassy.. to renew the 

good 1. between them 1734. 7. L poured in from all 

J uarters, that one place after another was assailed 
as. M 11. u C. Como., as i. department, man , officer. 

f Intelligence, v. 1593. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To bring intelligence of (an event, etc.); to 
Inform (a person) -1642. 9. intr. To convey 

intelligence; to tell talcs 1616. 

Intelligenccd (-enst f fioet. -gnsed), a. 160a. 
[f. prec. sb. + -ED*.] a. Having understand- 
ing. b. Informed. 

Intelligencer (intedidgensoi). 1581. [f. 

Intelligence sb. + -er ; cf. obs. F. intelli - 
gender.] One who conveys intelligence or 
information; an informer, a spy, a secret 
agent 1581 ; a bringer of news 1633. b. fig. 
Applied to things 1586 ; fas the title of a news- 
paper, etc. 1641-180X. 

An L, which in real truth is no better than a Spie 
1658. 

flnte-lligencing, ppl. a. 1608. [f. Intelli- 
gence v. or sb. + -INO 2 . ] Conveying intelli- 
gence or information; playing the spy -1711. 
Wint. T. II. iii. 68. 

Intelllgency (inte'lid^&isi). Now rare . 
1598. [ad. L. intelligent ia\ see -ency.] i. — 
Intelligences. 1. Browning. 9.*= Intel- 
ligence sb. 4, 1653. fa. - Intelligence sb. 5. 
-1711. t4* - Intelligence sb. 7 b. -1748. 
Intelligent (inte ’lucent). X509. fad. L. 
intelleg-, intelligent cm, pr. pple. of intellegere 

S ater intelligert), f. inter between, within + 
gere to bring together, choose, read, etc. Cf. 
F. intelligent .] 

A. adj. x. Having the faculty of understand- 
ing; possessing intelligence or intellect 1598. 
9. Having or showing a high degree of intelli- 
gence ; knowing, sensible, sagacious 1309. 3. 
That understands (a particular thing, etc.) ; 
•ognizant of ; acquainted with ; versed in 
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1546. +4. • Bearing intelligence, giving Infor- 

mation, communicative ' (Schmidt Shahs , Lex.). 

x. The work of an L mind Btrruta. a. It la.. in 
order of nature for him to govern that is the more 
i. Bacon. 3. I. of seasons Milt. 4. Our Postes 
shall be swift, and i. betwixt vs Shaks. 

B. sb. i. An intelligent or rational being, b. 
A person of intelligence. Now rare. 1601. 
+9. An intelligencer, a spy -1751. 

1. God . .must of necessitie. .be the first i. Galc. 

Intelligential (intelidxe-njal), a. i6ix. 
[f. L. intelligent ia + -AL. J I. INTELLEC- 
TUAL A. x. 3. Possessing, or of the nature of, 
intelligence 1646. 

x. The Devil enterd, and his brutal sense.. soon 
inspir'd With act i. Milt. P. L. ix. 190. a. An u 
creature 1646. 

t In telllge -ntiary . 1577. [f. as prec. + 

-aky.] x. adj. Relating to or conveying in- 
telligence or news. Wotton. 9. sb. In- 
telligencer. 

Intelligently (inte’lul^entli), adv. 1671. 
[t Intelligent a. + -ly *.1 In an intelligent 
manner ; sagaciously, sensibly. 
||Intelligentsia,-tziaiintelid£e‘ntsifi). 1920. 

[ Russian, f. L. intelligentia Intelligence.] 
The class consisting of the educated portion 
of the population and regarded as capable of 
forming public opinion. 

Intelligible (inte-Iidsih’I), a. (sb.) ME. [f. 
L. intellegi-, intclligibilis , f. intellegere + - 1 ble. ] 
fi. Capable of understanding ; intelligent 
-1 777. 9. Capable of being understood ; com- 

prehensible 1509. b. Of a person in reference 
to his words 1655. 3. Philos. Capable of being 

apprehended only by the understanding (not 
by the senses) ; objective to intellect. (Opp. to 
sensible.) ME. 4. sb. That which is intelligible ; 
an object of intellect or understanding; spec, in 
Philos, (see sense 3) 1601. 

1. A meere Scholer is an i. Asse Overbury. a. 
What >ou say now is very i. Berkeley, b. He spoke 
so fast as to be hardly i. (mod.). _ 3. The I. world.. is 
..a world of a nature purely spiritual and intellectual 
1701. Hence Intelligibility, InteTligibleness, 
the quality of being i. \ tranf. an i. thing. 
Intelligibly, adv . 1607. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
x. In an intelligible manner ; comprehensibly, 
ta. In relation to the understanding ; as an 
object of intellect. (Opp. to sensibly.) -1701. 
Intemerate (inte'm£n?t), a. 1491. [ad. L. 
intemeratus , f. in- (In- 3 ) + temeratus, temerare 
to violate.] Inviolate, undehled, unblemished. 
So flute 'me rated a. Hence Inte*merate*ly 
adv. . -ness, flntemera'tion, inviolate condition. 
Intemperament (inte*mp<5r&m2nt). rare. 
1698. [f. In- 3 + Temperament.] An un- 

tempered or distempered condition (esp. of 
the body, blood, etc.). 

Intemperance (inte‘mp£r&ns). ME. [a 
F., ad. L. intemperantia , f. in - (In- 3 ) +- tem- 
per ant ia.] Want of temperateness. +1. In- 
temperateness, inclemency, severity of the air, 
weather, or climate -1707. 3. Lack of modera- 

tion or restraint ; excess in any kind of action ; 
spec, excessive indulgence of any passion or 
appetite 1547. b. with pi. An instance of this 
1613. 3. spec. Immoderate indulgence in in- 

toxicating drink ; addiction to drinking 16x7. 

a. Some . . by violent stroke shall die, . . by I. more 
In Meats and Drinks Milt. F.L. xi. 47a. 3. [In- 

difference! to the crying evils of intemperance 1841. 
So flnte*mperancy (in all senses) 153a. 
flntemperant, a. rare . 154a. [ad. L. in 
temper ant cm, f. in- (IN- 3 ) + temferantem , 
temperare to qualify, etc . ; see -ant. j Want- 
ing moderation or self-restraint ; incontinent, 
intemperate -1598. 

Intemperate (intempgr/t), a. ME, [ad. 
L. intemperatus , f. in- (In-*) + temperatus, 
temperare .] 1. Not temperate, excessive, ex- 

treme; esp., of climate or weather, inclement, 
severe. Now rare . 1526. 9. Of persons, etc. : 

Without temperance or moderation ; immoder- 
ate, unbridled ; violent i£o8. 3. Characterized 

by excessive indulgence m a passion or appe- 
tite ME. b. spec. Given to an excessive use 
of intoxicating qrink 1677. 
x. /. zone , the Torrid or F rigid zone, as ojjip. to the 


Temperate zone, 
happend 1688. The i. seal 


I* Hit concupUcible i, lust Shaks. 


rmperately adv. 

Inte-mperatene 


a. Many L Speeches and passages 
‘of the reformers 17^7. 


Hence ! 


Now rare. J555. [f. 


INTEND 

prec. 4 * -ness.] rhe quality of being intem- 
perate. z. — Intemperance x. a. - In- 
temperance a. 1571. 

x. The intemperatenes of the ayer and region of 
Dariena Eden. a. I. of language 1653. 
flntcmperature. 1559. [a. obs. F. intern- 
pirature % f. in- (In- •) + temperature .] 1. — 

INTEMPERANCE x. -1820. a. Abnormal or 
distempered condition of the body ; intempera- 
ment -1799. 

li Intefldperies (intempe'ri, fz). 1676. [L. f f. 
in- (In-*) + temper ies temperature, temper.] 
Disordered condition of the body, dyscrasy; 
rarely, of the weather. 

Intempestive (intempe*stiv), a. 1546. [ad. 
L. intempestivus, f. in- (In- 3 ) + tempestivus 
seasonable.] Untimely, unreasonable, in- 
opportune. 

Loud and L laughter 1891. Hence Intempe'ft- 
tively adv. So flntempesti*vity, unseasonable- 
ness, untimeliness. 

tlnte-nable, a. 1650. [In- 8 ] That cannot 
be held or maintained ; untenable -1752. 
Intend (inte*nd), v. [ME. entendre, a. F. 
entendre L. intendere to stretch forth or out, 
etc,, f. in- (In- s ) 4- tendere to stretch, Tend.] 

L +1. trans. To stretch forth, extend; to 
point forwards -1633. fft. To stretch, strain, 
make tense; to expand, dilate (lit. vend fig.) 
-1837. 1*3- To intensify (trans. and tntr .) 

-1703. 

a. As when a bow is successively intended and re- 
mitted Cudworth. 3. The Church hath power to i. 
our Faith but not to extend it Jbb. Taylor. 

n. x. trans. To direct (the eyes, mind, etc.) 
to, into, towards something. Now a conscious 
Latinism. ME. 9. intr. and trans. To direct 
one's course ; to proceed on (a journey, etc.). 
(L. intendere, intendere iter.) Obs. or arch. 
ME. tb. intr. To start on a journey, to set 
out; occas., ellipt. for ‘intend to go or start' 
-1817. ta. trans. To refer, attribute, ascribe 
(a thing) to some one 1615. 

x. 1. thine eye Into the diin and undiscovered sky 
Patmore, a. Per. 1. ii. 116. b. 1 i. for England this 
spring, where 1 have some affairs to adjust Byron. 

TIT. [Ult. f. 1 .. intendere intend eie antmum.] 
ti. intr. To diiect the mind or attention; to 
pay heed ; to apply oneself assiduously. Const. 
to, unto, rarely about, on, at. -1613 tb. rejl. 
To devote oneself -1627. fc. obwl. -1603. 
ta. To apply oneself to do something ; to en- 
deavour, strive -1674. t3» in [ r ' To give ear, 

hearken -1568. th. t/ans. To hearken to. 
Latimer. t4* intr. To be in attendance or 
waiting; to attend -1644. tb. trans. To 
attend on or to -1633. f 5. trans. To turn 
one’s thoughts to ; to occupy oneself with ; to 
look after -1784. 

x. Ethe to his owene nede gan entende Chaucer. 
c. But loe the e\cs of God entend And watch toayde 
the iust Stkrnhoi.d & H. 4 1 wish that one of your 
number, .may i. and appear at that Committee Crom- 
well, 5. 1. at home . . what best may ease 1 be piesent 
misery Milt. 

IV. t 1 * trans. To have understanding of 

(something) ; to apprehend that something is 
--1620. intr. To have or come to an 

understanding ; to agree ; to be in accord. [F. 
s' entendre. I -1509. +3. To apprehend, con- 
ceive ; to think ; to judge -1638. +4. trans. 

To construe, interpret, or hold legally -1798. 

4. The law will i. it to be so Blackstonk. 

V. x. intr. To have a pui pose or design ; to 

be minded. Obs., exc. as absol. use of 3. ME. 
9. trans • To have in the mind as a fixed pur- 
pose ; to purpose, design. (The chief current 
sense.) ME, 8. To design (a thing) lor some 
purpose ; to destine (a thing or person) to a 
fate or use ; to purpose to bestow ; to mean (a 
thing) to be or to do something 1590. 4* 'lo 

design to express; to mean 157a. +b. To 

designate as something ; to call (rare) 1605. 

a. F know not Gentlemen wliat you i. Shaks. He 
intended his son should have it in remainder for his 
life only Cruisk. r A Play, Intended for great 
T heseus nuptiall day Shaks. The second son is in- 
tended for tne army (mod.). 4. By Profit 1 i. not 

here any Accession of Wealth Hobbes. 

VL Senses of uncertain position or origin. 
+1. trans. To expect. [OF. entendre ** F. at- 
tend re. ] -1485. fa. To assert, maintain ; to 
pretend ; to claim -1634, f 3. intr. To tend 
or incline >1640. 4. trans. To superintend, 

direct. Cf. IntendANT. 1791. 
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INTENDANCE 

4. Nine arbiters^ appointed to i. The whole arrange- 
niente of the public games Co wren. 

Hence Inte'nder, one who intends or purposes 1 fa 
pretender. 

flntendancel. ME. [a. OF. cn/endance.] 
Application of the mind ; attention -x 6 ix. 
lntendance 3 (intending). 1739- [*• F., 

t intendant INTENDANT sb. ; see -ANCE. J 
The function of an intendant ; superintendence, 
direction ; intendancy ; spec, a department of 
the French public service, or the officials con- 
ducting it, as the war commissariat, etc. b. The 
official quarters or office of an intendant 1895. 
Intendancy (inte-nflAnsi). Also 7 -9 -ency. 
*598. [f. Intendant sb.; see-ANCY.j x.The 
office, position, or function of an intendant ; a 
body of intendants. b. Jig. Superintendence. 
Warhurton. 9. A district in Spanish 
America under an intendant (1 intendente ) 18x0. 
Intendant (inte*nd&nt), sb. Also 7-9 -ent. 
165a. [a. F., ad. L. intendentem , in tend ere ; 

see Intend t/.] One who his the charge, 
direction, or superintendence of a department 
of public business, the affairs of a town or 
province, the household of a prince or noble- 
man, etc. ; a superintendent, a manager. 
Used orig. and chiefly as the title of certain 
public officers in France and e’se where. 

The Marquess.. appointed him.. I. of bin household 
Disraeli. 

+Inte*ndant, a. Also 4-5 en-. ME. [a. 
F. attendant , pr. pple. of entendre to Intend.] 
Attentive -1581. 

Intended (inte*ndM\ ///. a . {sb.) 1576. 

[f. Intend v. + -ED 1 .] x. Purposed; de- 
signed, meant ; intentional 1586. ta. Stretched 
out or forth ; extended ; increased in force or 
intensity, strained -1667. t3. Minded, re- 
solved -1657. 4. sb. colloq. An intended hus- 

band or wife 1767. 

1. Your emended iourney 1504. a. With sharpe i. 
sting Spenskr. Hence Inte’naedly adv. designedly. 
Intendence (inte-ndgns). arch. 1687. [f. 
Intend v. ; see -ence. J The paying of atten- 
tion, attendance. 

Writ o/i. and rtsPondence, a writ under the Great 
Seal in favour of one who received an appointment 
from the king, ordering all persons to attend and 
respond to h:s requests. 

Intendency, etc. : see Intendancy, etc. 
flute •ndiment. 1598. [ad. med.L. intends 
men turn.) 1. «= Intendment i. -1590. a. 
Intention, purpose -1628. 3. Attention 

Spenser. 

Intending (inte’ndiq),///. a. x66o. [-ing 2 .] 
That Intends. b. Qualifying an agent-noun : 
Purposing to be, that is (such) in intention 

X788. 

b. I. subscribers should communicate [etc 1 1884. 

Intendment (intendment). ME. [a .F.en- 
tendement understanding, f. entendre ; see 
Intend v.] fi. The faculty or action of 
understanding -1601. fa. Way of under- 
standing (something) ; interpretation ; view 
-1630. 3- Signification ; import. Now rare 

or Obs. ME, 4. Law, The c onstruction put 
upon anything by the common law; true 
meaning as fixed by law 1574. fs. The act or 
fact of intending; intent; that which is in- 
tended ; a design, project -1804. fb. The 
purpose or object of anything -173a. f6. 

Tendency, inclination -xfiao. f7. An office of 
supervision. Ford. 

s. Maister Chaucer.. Mirour of fructuous entende- 
ment Hocci.eve. 3. A phrase of sinister and odious 
1.1879. 4. Common i., customary or reasonable in- 

terpretation, as determined by the law. The Ordinary 
(which is the Bishop by common i.) 1577. 

Intenerate (inte*n£r*it), v. Now rare . 
1595. [f. L. in- Un-*) + t**tr tender ; see 

-ate*.] trans. To make tender, soften, 
mollify {lit. and fig.). 

Feare intenerate* the heart, making it fit for all 
gracious impressions Br. Hall. So Inte'nerate 
PPL a. integrated. Hence Intener&*tlon. the action 
of intenerating, or fact of being inteneratea. 

flnte-nible, a. [f. In- 3 + L. type *fem- 
bilis , f. tenere to hold.l Incapable of holding 
or containing. All's Well i. iii. ao8. 
Intensate (intcnsiit), v. rare . 1831. [f. L. 

r * interna re (f. intensus) + -ATE •,] trans. 

make intense; to intensify. Hence In* 
tenea'tion x8a6. I 


io»3 

Intensative (inte’nsfitiv). rare. 1853. [f. 
L. * in tens at -, *intensare + -ive.] a. adj. ~ 
Intensive 4. 1870. b. sb. — Intensive 7. 
Intense (interns), a . ME. [a. K intense , 
ad. L. intensus, intend ere ; see Intend v. Cf. 
Intent a.) Etymologically , Stretched, 
strained, high-strung. Hence : x. Of a 
quality or condition : Raised to or existing in 
a very high degree ; violent, extreme, excessive ; 
of colour, very deep; of a feeling, ardent. 
Also transf. of a thing. 1653. a. Of personal, 
esp. mental, action, etc. : Strenuously directed 
to some end ; intent, eager, earnest, ardent 
*64S- 3* Of a person : ta. Intent upon {about) 

something -1724. b. Feeling, or susceptible 
to, intense emotion 1830 ; often in trivial sense, 
highly sensitive or impressionable 1878. Also 
transf, of language, aspect, etc. 1684. 

s. I. cold Evelyn, transf. The yellow stars grew 
more i. overhead Black, a. Somtune slack nine the 
cords of i. thought and labour Milt. 3. b. r The 
intense school ' may be defined as always using the 
strongest possible word on every possible occasion 
Mackintosh. transf. The expression . . i. and stern 
1838. Hence Intensely adv., Intemseueas. 

Intensification (intensifik^Jan). 1847. 
[f. Intensify; see -fication.] The action 
of intensifying ; intensified condition ; spec, in 
Photogr., the thickening or increasing of the 
opacity of the film of a negative. 

Inte-nsifier (-fai,3j). 1835. [f. next + 

-ER >.] Something that intensifies ; spec , in 
Photogr. (see next, 1 b). 

Intensify (inte*nsifai), v. 1817. [f. L. in- 
tensus + -FY.) x. trans . To render intense ; to 
augment, strengthen, heighten, etc. b. Photogr . 
To make the chemically affected parts of (a 
negative) more dense or opaque, so as to pro- 
duce a stronger contrast of light and shade 
1861. a. intr. To grow in intensity 1853. 

x. Her uneasiness will be greatly intensified Dickens. 
a. There is no relief: ihe action intensifies. 1896. 

Intension (inlc'nfan). 1603. [ad. L. inten - 
sionem ; see Intend, Intense, and cf. Inten- 
tion, a doublet of this.] x. The action of 
stretching, tension ; straining. ? Obs. a. In- 
tentness ; resolution, determination 1619. 3. 

Intensification. (Opp. to remission.) 1610. 4. 
Degree, esp. notable degree, of some quality, 
etc.; intensity, depth, strength, force. (Often 
contrasted with extension.) 1604. 5. Logic . 

The Comprehension of a notion or concept; 
the Connotation of a term. (Opp. to Ex- 
tension.) 1836. 

a. I found myself. . listening with an agony of L i860. 
3. Brightness is the I. of Light 1658. 4. The essence 
of farming on virgin soils U extension ; on old land it 
is L 1888. 

Intensitive (inte’nsTtiv), a . (sb.) rare. 
1817. [irreg. f. INTENSITY + -IVE.] — IN- 

tensative, Intensive. 

Intensity (inte-nslti). 1665. [f. Intense + 
-itv. J x. The quality of being intense ; ex- 
treme force, strength, depth, brightness, etc. 
a. The degree or amount of some quality, con- 
dition, etc.; force, strength, energy, etc.; 
degree of some characteristic quality ; esp. in 
Physics , as a measurable quantity 1794. b. 
Photogr. « Density 4. 1855. 

x. Such an i. of cold Boyle. He., looked at the 
stranger for several seconds with a stem i. Dickens. 
a. Denoting the degrees of i. of some particular 
qualities by figures 1796. 

Intensive (inte’nsiv), a. (sb?) 1450* [a- 

F. intensify - ive » med. or mod.L. intensivus, 
f. in tens-, intendere to stretch, strain; see In- 
tend, Intense.] +i. — Intense a . 1. -1687. 
ta. - Intense a. 2. -1669. 3. Of, relating, 

or pertaining to intensity, as dist. from external 
spatial extent or amount ; of or pertaining to 
logical intension 1604. b. Having the quality 
of intensity 1836. 4. Having the property of 

making intense ; intensifying ; esp. in Gram., 
expressing intensity ; giving force or emphasis 
1608. 5. Eton. Applied to methods of cultiva- 
tion, fishery, etc. , which increase the productive- 
ness of a given area | opp. to extensive 183a. 0. 
Characterised by being intensified 1888. 7. sb. 
Something that intensifies ; spec, in Gram . an 
intensive word or prefix 18x3. 

a. I. thinking is tedious, and tires. 1669. 3. The 

record of anri. as well as extensive development 
Trench. Hence Intensively mdv. intensely (now 


INTENTIONAL 

rare) t fintently 1 in relation to Intensity or to logical 
intension. Inte'naiveness* 

Intent (inte’nt), sb. [ME. had two forms : 
(x) entent, intent : — L. intentus a stretching 
out ; (a) entente, intente, a. OF. entente : — pop. 
L. * in tenia sb., from fem. of intentus pa. pple. 
The form with in- is rare bef. 1400. with fa- 
after 1550.] x. The act or fact of intending or 
purposing; intention, purpose (formed in the 
mind) ; design. Formerly also, Will, inclina- 
tion ; that which is willed, pleasure, desiie. 
Now chiefly in legal use. ta. Attention, heed 
-1704. +3* Intent effort, endeavour -X483. 

t4* Mind, or an act ot the mind ; understand- 
ing; frame of mind, spirit ; perception ; notion, 
opinion, or thought of any kind -x6?3. ts< 
Meaning; purport -1676. fb. Law. In- 
tendment 4. -1767. 0. An end purposed ; 

aim, purpose, rare or Obs. exc. in phr. To 
(for) all intents and purposes. ME. +7. In- 
tended subject or theme -1670. 

1. The bare i. to commit treason is many times 
actual treason Bi.acksione. 4. She taketh in good 
entente The wyl of Crist Chaucrr. 6. I highly 
recommend the end and i. of Pythagoras’s injunction 
Chatham. 

Intent (inte’nt), a. 1606. [ad. L. intentus , 
intendere. A doublet of intense, but differen- 
tiated in sense.] x. Having the mind strenu- 
ously bent upon something ; eager, assiduous ; 
bent, resolved 1610. a. Of the faculties, looks, 
etc. : Directed with strained attention ; eager, 
keen ; intense 1606. +3. Intensely active, but 

T. Browne. 

z. I. our prayers to heare 1610, on high designs 
Goldsm. a. The i. Application with whit h he pur- 
sues Trifles Steele. Hence Intently adv. in an i. 
manner. Inte’ntness. 

flntenta tion. rare . 161a. [ad. L. tnlenta- 
tionem . ] An accusation ; a threatening -1656. 
Intention (intemjan). ME. [a. OF. <«-, in- 
tention, ad. L. intent ione m. 1 

L General senses, f x. The action of strain- 
ing or directing the mind or attention to some- 
thing -1749. fa. The action or fatuity of 
understanding ; way of understanding (some- 
thing) ; notion. Also, the mind generally, 
-1526. +3* Meaning, import -1668. 4. The 

action of intending ; volition ; purpose ME, 

5. That which is intended ; a purpose, design 

ME. b. pi. (colloq.) Purposes in respect of a 
proposal of marriage 1796. 0* Ultimate pur- 

pose ; aim of an action ME. ty. ■» Inten- 
sion 1. -1654. b. Forcible application or 
direction (of the mind, eye, thoughts, etc.), 
(With more of the notion of tension than in 
sense x.) 1638. +8. » Intension 3. -1758. 

4. You never open your mouth but with i. to give 
pain Johnson. 5. Sir, Hell is paved with good itv 
tent ions Johnson b. Colonel Fitzwilliam bad made 
it clear that he had no intentions at all, and ..she did 
not mean to be unhappy about him Jane Austen. 

6 . To..loke wel to what entention the yeft is gyuen 
Caxton. k 7. b. The toil and labour, and racking L 
of the brain South. 

n. Spec. uses. x. Surg. and A fed. An aim 
or purpose in a healing process ; hence, a plan 
or method of treatment (arch.) ME, 9. Logic. 
The direction of the mind to an object ; a con- 
ception formed by directing the mind to some 
object; a general concept 1539. 3. Theol. 

One of the three things necessary, according to 
the Schoolmen, to the effectual administration 
and validity of a Sacrament, the others being 
Matter and Form 1690. 4. (, Special ) i., a 

special direction of prayer at mass, etc., to a 
certain object 1594. 

s. Healing by first intention, thehealing of a lesion 
or fracture by the immediate reunion oi the severed 
pans, without granulation 1 by second the healing 
of a wound by granulation after suppuration. a. 
First in f ent intis (Digic), primary conceptions of 
things, formed by the direct application of the mind 
to the things themselves j e. g. the concepts of a tree, 
an oak Second intentions, secondary conceptions 
formed by the application of thought to first intentions 
in their relations to each other ; e.g. the concepts of 
genus, species, difference, etc. Logic was said [by 
Avicenna] to treat of second intentions applied te 
first Mansel. 

Intentional (inteubn&l), a. 1530. [ad. 
med.L. intentionalis , t. intentionem?] 1. Of 
or pertaining to intention or purpose j existing 
(only) in intention, a. Done on purpose ; in* 
tended x6 . g. Sckol. Philos* Pertaining to 
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INTENTIONALITY 

the operations of the mind ; mental ; existing 
in or for the mind 1694. 

s. An i. insult Scott. t 3. 1. species H. Mdse. Hence 
Intentionally adv. in an i. manner or relation. 

Intentionality (inteinfanse-llti). z6u. [ad. 
Schol.L. in Untiona litas ; see prec. and -ity.] 
The quality or fact of being intentional. 
Intentioned (intc-nfond), a. 1647. [f. In- 
tention + -fii)*.] Having intentions (of a 
specified kind) ; as, equitably i. 

Intentive (intentiv), a . Obs. or arch . ME- 
[a. OF. en-, intentif -ive, ad. late L. intend- 
vus, f. intent-, in tend ere ; see -IVE.] I. Of 
persons : Attentive, heedful, intent. 9. Of the 
faculties, etc. : Intently bent or directed ME. 

a. His too i. trust to flatterers 159a, Inte*ntive-ly 
eutv., -ness. 

Inter ( in t5M),z>. ME. [a. OF. enterrer, ad. 
prob. late pop. L. inter rare, f. in- (In-*) 4 
terra,> for cl.L. inhumare . ] 1. trims . To de- 

posit (a corpse) in the earth ; to inhnme, bury. 
Also transf. andyf^. f 9. Said of a tomb : To 
enclose the corpse of 1631. t3. — Bury v. 3. 

“ I 74 I * . 

1. Dead and enterr'd Donne. a. This rich marble 
doth L The honoured wife of Winchester Milt. 

|| Inter (rntar), the L, prep. — * between *, 

* among ', occurs in L. phrases occasional in 
Eng., e.g. inter alia, amongst other things 
[less usu. inter alios, amongst other persons) ; 
inter nos, between ourselves ; inter se, between 
or among themselves. 

Inter-, prefix. The Latin prep, and adv., 
inter * between, among, amid, in between, in 
the midst used as an Eng. formative element. 

I. In adverbial or adjectival relation to the 
second element. 

1. Prefixed to v*>s., pples., vbl. sbs., and ppL adjs.. 
to form verbs, etc. j as in : a. inter-breaths , -cloud, 
-dash, - distinguish , -lie, - mention , -receive, •set, etc. ; 
b. interaecuse \ - arch. - balance , -chase, -grapple, 
-j an de, -oscillate, -talk, -vary, -wed, -wish, etc. a. 
Prefixed in adjectival relation to sbs., or in adverbial 
relation to adjs. ( as in : a. inter-absorption, -coloni- 
sation, - combat , -combination . -comparison, -mobility, 

- mutation j inter-comparable, -repellent, - visiole , 
adjs., etc. ; b. intercahn (an intervaf of calm), -canal 
(a canal connecting two others), etc. 

II. In prepositional relation to the sb. ex- 
pressed or implied in the second clement. 

I. Prefixed to sbs., forming tbs. ; as in : a. inter- 
joist, inter-modillion, intersptral, etc.! aLo inter- 
world 1 b. interpapacy, inter-parliament. Inter* 
eecnum. a. Prefixed to adjs., in prepositional relation 
to the sb. implied (as interacinous, * that is inter 
acinos, between the acini '); as in: a. Interalveolar, 
-articular, -cut lular, -e pitneral, - mandibular, 
-Peduncular, -sternal, etc. s b. inter-equinoctial, 
-sessional, etc. | c. interclerical (between clergymen)! 
-collegiate, departmental, etc. f d. intercranial 
(prop, int' acranial), -imperial, -trinitarian, etc. 3. 
Prefixed to sbs., forming adjs. | as in tnter-club 
(between different clubs), -county, -empire, * school , 
-town, -university (-varsity), etc. 

The main stress is on the radical word, exc. in I. 
9 b 1 but, when this is a monosyllable, it tends to 
shift to inter-. 

The following adjs., mostly belonging to II. a, are 
given as being of subordinate importance, but not 
quite self-explanatory. Intera'cmous, situated or 
occurring between or among; the acini of a gland. 
Interauri*cular, * situated Detween the auricles of 
the heai t ’ {Syd. Sec ; Lex.). Intercaro*tic, Inter- 
caro’tid, situated between the two carotid arteries. 
Interca*rpal, situated or occurring between the 
bones of the carpus. Interco'smic, -al, situated or 
existing between worlds. Intercra’nial, situated 
within the skull (prop, intracranial). Interim- 
pe*rial, carried on between or connecting the various 
countries of the (British) Empire. Interme*mbral, 
subsisting (aa a relation) between members or limbs, 
as i. homology . Iatermercu*rial (prop, infra-), 
Astron. situated within the orbit of Mercury. Inter- 
metaca*rpal, situated between the bones of the 
metacarpus t &o also Intermetata'rs&L Inter- 
mo'ntane,^ situated between mountains. Inter- 
o’cular, situated or occurring between the eyes. 
Interpe’talary, j Sot. situated between petals. 
Interphala*ngeal, situated between two successive 
phalanges of a finger or toe. Interta'rsal, A mat. 
situated between the bones of the tarsus. Interti'dal, 
inhabiting the sea-shore between the limits of high 
and low tide. Intertrochanteric, situated be- 
tween two trochanters; spec, applied to a line or 
ridge between the greater and lesser trochanter of 
the femur. Interttrbnlar, situated between tubes 
n lubuli. Interim gular, Interu'ngulate, 
situated between the hoofs (e.g. in 6heep). 

Interact (i*nUr,ae kt), sb. 1750. [f. Inter. 

II. % 4 Act sb., after F. entr’acte.^ The in- 
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tdrvai between two acts of a play ; an inter- 
lude ; hence, an intermediate employment. 
Interact (inUr,ee*kt), v. 1839. [Inter- I. 
x b.] intr. To act reciprocally, to act on each 
other. Hence Iniera'ction, reciprocal action ; 
action or influence of persons or things on 
each other 183a. Interactive a . reciprocally 
active. 

Interadditive (intar t seditiv). 1819. [t. 

Inter- I. a a 4 - Additive.] Something added 
or inserted between or among other things. 
Inter-agent (inUria-dgent). 1798. [f. as 

prec. 4 Agent.] An intermediate agent ; a 
go-between. So Inter-a'gency. 

Interali, obs. f. Entrail. 

Interalveolar (intaiiselvfvlRr), a. 1834. 
[Inter- II. 9 a.] Anat, 1. Situated between 
the alveoli or air-cells of the lungs. 9. Situ- 
ated between the alveoli or sockets of the teeth 
of a sea-urchin 1877. 

|| Interambnlacrum (-^*kr£m\ PL -acra. 
1870. [Inter- II. 1.] Zool. One of the im- 
perforate plates occupying the intervals of the 
ambulacra or perforate plates in the shells of 
echinoderms. Hence Interambula*cral a . of 
or pertaining to interambulacra ; situated be- 
tween ambulacra. 

Interamnlan (intar, geunniln), a. 1774- V- 
L. interamnus lying between two rivers (f, 
inter Inter- II. 2 a 4 amnis) + -ian.] Lying 
between rivers, like Mesopotamia ; enclosed 
by rivers. 

Intera*nlmate, v. rare. [Inter- I. ib.] 
tnms . To animate mutually. Donne. 
+Interarbora-tion. [f. inter- I. a a 4 L. 
arbor +- ation.] Intermixture of the branches 
of trees on opposite sides. Sir T. Browne. 
Interarticular (i nt3r,aiti*ki«liLi\ a. 1808. 
[f. Inter- II. a a 4 L. articulus joint.] Lying 
or prevailing between the contiguous surfaces 
in a joint. 

Interatomic (i:ntar,fitpmik), a. 1863. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Existing or acting between 
atoms. 

Interaulic (int2r,5*lik), o. nonce-wd. 1864. 
[f. Inter- II. a a+L. aula court; see Aulic.] 
* Existing between royal courts * (Webster). 
Interauri cular, etc. : see Inter- prep \ 
Interaxis (mt3r,ac-ksis). PL -axes 
(-ae-ksfz). 1842. [Inter- II. 1.] Arch. The 
space between the axes. So Intern 'xal a. 
pertaining to the i., situated between the axes, 
tlnterba-state, v. rare. 1657. [f. F. in- 
terbast er to quilt ; see -ate *.] irons . To 

sew between (cotton, etc.) so as to keep in 
place; to quilt. Hence tlnterbasta'tion, 
quilting. So tlnterba*ete v. (rare) 1611. 
Interbed (intoibe*d), v . 1858. [Inter- I. 
1 a.'J trans , To embed amongst or between, 
to interstratify. 

Interbracnial (-brA-ki&l), a. (sb.) 1877. 

[f. Inter- II. 2 a 4 L. brachium arm.] x. 
Zool. ** Inter ambulacral, Interradial. 
9. sb. An interbrachial part or member. 
I-nter-brain. 1887. [Inter- I. a b.] 
Anat. «= Diencephalon. 

Interbrancblal (-brw^kill), a . 1880. 

[Inter- II. n a.] Z00L Situated between the 
branchiae or gills. 

Interbreed (intwbrf d), v. 1859. [Inter- 
I, 1 b.J 1. intr. Of animals of different race or 
species : To breed with each other 1864. 9. 

intr. or absol. To cause animals to interbreed 
1859. 3 trans. To cross-breed. Also fig. 1865. 

+mte*rcalar, a. 1533. [ad. L. intercalates. J 
— Intercalary i. -1699. 

Intercalary (intd'ik&l&riV a. 1614, [ad. 
L. intercalarius or intercalaris , f. intercalate 
to Intercalate,] *. Of a day, days, or 
month : Inserted at intervals in the calendar in 
order to bring an inexact reckoning of the year 
into harmony with the solar year. b. Of a 
year : Having intercalated clays or an addi- 
tional month 1648. fa. Of a line or stanza ; 
Inserted at intervals in a composition ; of the 
nature of a refrain -1803. 8* Of the nature of 

an insertion ; interpolated, intervening 1708. 

x. Since the reform of the calendar by Julius Caesar 
(a. c. 46), an i. day (now Feb. #9) is required only once 
in four years; see Bisskxtils and Lear-vaAS. a. 
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Having A double burthen or i, verse oft recumng 
Hammond. 3. I. spines Own* Lab t of the I. Kaisers 
Cari.ylk. 

Intercalate (intd'ikkl/it), v. 1614. [f. L. 
intercalate, intercalate to proclaim the inser- 
tion of (a day, etc.) in the calendar, f. inter + 
cal a re to proclaim solemnly; of. Calends.] 
1. trans. To insert (an additional day, days, 
or month) in the calendar. Also absol. a. 
trams/. To insert or interpose something addi- 
tional, extraneous, etc. among other things ; to 
interpolate. Chiefly in pass. 1394. b. Geol. in 
pass. ppU. Interstratified, interbedded with the 
original series 1833. 

a b. Harder beds of rock, intercalated with the 
softer ones H. Miller, uar. tlntercale v. 1613. 

Intercalation (intajk&to'Jsn). 1577. [ad. 
L. inter calationem ; see prec. j 1. The inser- 
tion of an additional day, days, or month into 
the ordinary year ; an intercalated day or 
space of lime. 9. trans f The insertion of any 

addition between the members of an existing or 
recognized sei ies ; the occurrence of a layer or 
bed of a different kind between the regular 
strata of a series ; (with an and pi.) the thing 
or matter thus interjected 1648* 
s. Successive intercalations indicative of more than 
one period of glaciation A. R. Walla cx. 

Intercarttlaginous (-klzti1se*dginos). a. 
187a. [Inter- II. a a.] Anat. Situated be- 
tween cartilages. 

Intercede (iutaisf d), v. 1378. [ad. L. in- 
tercedere , f. inter between + cedere to go. Cl 
F. intercider .] I. intr. Pom. Hist. Of the 
tribunes : To interpose a veto 1581 +9. To 

come between in time, space, or action ; to 
intervene -1799. tfl. trans. To come, pass, or 
lie between ; to intervene between -1799. ts* 
intr. To come in the way -1673. 5* intr. To 

interpose on behalf of another or others 1606, 

4. Subjects are bound.. to obey tbe Magistrate 
Actively in all things where their Duty to God inter- 
cedes not Marveli. S 1 heare not one mao open 
his mouth to i. for the offender Bp. Hall. Hence 
Interce*der. 

flnterce-dent, a. 1578. [ad. L. intercedes 
tern ; see prec.] Coming between ; interven- 
ing -1683. Hence tlnterce*dence (rare), 
intervention 1640. 

Intercellular (intoise’lidl&x), a. 1835. 
[Inter- II. a a.] Situated between or among 
cells. 

Only two ceils form an i passage, not three or fool 
Lind ley. So I*nterc© 11, lutercedlulary adjs. 
Inter censal (intwse-nsal), a. 1887. [Im- 
prop. L Inter- II. 9 b + L. census + -al; see 
Censual.] Of or belonging to the interval 
between two censuses, occurring between two 
censuses. 

Intercentral (intaise’ntr&l), a. 1870. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Phys. a. Situated between 
the centra of the vertebrae ; see Centrum. 
b. Connecting, or relating to the connexion of, 
nerve-centres. 

|| InterceTitrum. 1878. [f. Inter- H x 4 
CENTRUM.] Comp . Anat. A wedge- or chevron- 
shaped process, generally situated between the 
centra, occurring on the ventral aspect of tbe 
vertebral column in many Vertebrates, and 
esp. in Reptiles ; «= Hypapophysik. 

Intercept (i-ntusept), sb. 1891. [ad. L. 
interceptum, intercipere ; see next.] x. An in- 
terception. 9. Math. The part 01 a line lying 
between two points at which it is intersected 
by lines or planes 1664. 

Intercept (intoise-pt), v. 1545. [f. L. in- 
tercept-, intercipere, l inter 4 caper* to take, 
seize.] x. trans. To seize, catch, or carry off 
on the wav from one place to another ; to cut 
off from the destination aimed at 1548. b. To 
stop the natural course of (light, heat, etc.) ; to 
cut off (light) from anything 1545. +c. To in- 

terrupt -1759. d. To check, cut on (passage 
or motion) from one place to another 1596. 
te. absol. or intr. -1682. e. To prevent, check, 
stop, hinder 1576. 3. To mark off or include 

(a certain space) between two points or lines ; 
hence, to contain, enclose, spec, in Math, (see 
Intercept sb. 2). 157s, 4. To cut off (one 

thing) from another, or (ellipt.) from sight, 
access etc. 166a. 

1. L.Marcht toward S. Albon*. to f. the Querns 
Shake. To i. Ships Steels, supplies 1847. b. God 
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will ihwtely i. your Lire the. .if ye repent not Jova. 
d. Vessels, sent out . .toi. his passage 1683. a. Causes 
Jess excusable also L its influence JT Maktimrau. 4. 
The glass which now intercepts from the eye of the 
mmd the realities of the future world Chalmers. 
Hence flnterce*pter (rare), -or, one who or that 
which intercepts. Interception, the action of 
intercepting 1 TJ fee. in Med. the interruption of the 
motion or passage of bodily humours. Interce'ptive 
a. having the quality of intercepting. 

Intercession (intaisejon). 1500. fad. 
L. intercessionem. J 1. The action of interceding 
or pleading on behalf of (rarely against) ; en- 
treaty, solicitation, or prayer for another; 
mediation 1534: ta petition or pleading on 
one's own behalf -174a. a. Rom. Hist . The 
action of intorposing a veto 1573. t3« Inter- 
position, intervention -1638. Intermission 

-1683. 

t. I will send to the kyng, and make humble !. for 
your pardon Hall. rlee euer liueth to make i. for 
them Htb. vii. 35. Hence Interce'&aion&l a. of or 
pertaining to 1. 

flnterce ssionate, v. 1593. [f. as prec. + 
-ate ■.] I. intr . * Intekcede V . -1598. 

a. trans . To entreat Nashe. 

Intercessor (intwse-sw). 148a. [a. L., f. 

intercedes ,] 1. One who intercedes 011 behalf 
of another; a mediator. b. In religious use: 
A Mediator 1536. fa. An intermediary; a go- 
between -1598. 3. Reel, A bishop, who, during 

a vacancy, administered the see, until a suc- 
cessor had been elected 1727. 

Intercessorial (int3iscs5**ri&l), a. 1776. 
(f. as next 4 -AL.] Of or pertaining to an in- 
tercessor. 

Intercessory (intojse sori),^. 1576. [f. L. 

intercessor ; see -ORY. J Having the function or 
purpose of intercession; that intercedes for 
others ; as, an i. prayer \ 
f Interchain, v. rare . 1590. [Inter- I. t 

b. ] trans. To chain or link one to another 

-1649. Midi. N. II. ii. 49. 

Interchange (i-ntwtptnd^, 1548. [a. 
OF. entrechange , f. ent rechan gier\ see next. 1 1 . 
Giving and receiving with reciprocity ; recipro- 
cal exchange between two fiersons or parties. 

a. The change of each of two (or more) things, 

conditions, etc. for the other, or of one thing, 
etc. for another; the taking by each of the 
place or nature of the other 1581. 3. Alternate 
or varied succession in time, order, or space ; 
alternation, vicissitude 1559. 4. attrib., as in 

*. service , station . etc. (for the passage of traffic 
from one railway line to another) 1887. 

l Eater-change of Gifts, Letters, louing Embassies 
Sit Aits, An L of commodities betwixt two countries 
1804. a. Enterchange of war for peace Drumm. or 
Hawth. 3. Sweet i. Of Hill and Vallie, Rivers, Wood 
and Plaines, Now Land, now Sea Milt. 

Interchange (intajtJ^nda;), v. Also 
tenter-. ME. [a. OF. entrtchangier to change, 
disguise, f. ent re- (INTER- I. 2)4 changier , 

4 hanger to Change.] 1. trans. To exchange 
mutually ; to give and receive in reciprocity. 

b. Of one person or party: To exchange 
(something) with another person 1566. a. To 
put each of (two things) in the place of the 
other; fatso, to exchange (one thing) for 
another; fto change (clothes) ME. 3. To 
cause (things) to follow each other alternately or 
in succession 1561 ; intr, to alternate with ; to 
become by turns 1483. 

l To L presents 1634, opinions Macaulay. b. 

1 interchanged signals with Hia Majesty's Ship, 
L'Aimable 1803. a. Once more I shall enterchange 
My wained state, for Henries Regall Crowne Siiaks. 
l intr. Those [Insects] that Enterchange from 
Wormes to Flyes Bacon. 

Interchangeable (intwtj^-ndgflb’l), a, 

(adv.) 145a [a. OF. entrechangeable ; see prec. 
and -ABLE,] fi. Mutual, reciprocal -1665. 
fb. as adv. Mutually -1644. fa. a. Of two 
or more things : Coming or following in place 
of each other -1783. tb. Of one thing: 
Changeable -1749. 3. Admitting an exchange 
of place or function 1569. 

s. a. Darknesse and light hold L dominions Sis T. 
Drowns, b. I. Weather 1740. 3. Not one.. recog- 
nises ft {for the nonce) as L with ' for the occasion ' 
F. Hall Hence InterchangeabMity, Inter- 
cha'ngeableneaa. Intercha’ngeably adv. 1373. 

t Inter cha*ngement. 1601. [f. prec. vh. 4 
-ment, ] - Interchange j* 1. -1796. 


flnte*rcldent, a. 1603. [ad. L. interciden - 
tem falling between.] 1. Med. Of days in an 
illness : Falling between the critical and judicial 
days -1685. 9. Path. Of the pulse : character- 

ized by irregular rhythm. Harvey. Hence 
tlnte*rcldence» the fact of being i. Holland. 
tlnterci'pient. 1656. [ad. L. intercipUntem 
intercepting.] A. adj. That intercepts or stops 
the flow of humours 1684. B» sb. An applica- 
tion which does this -1684. 
flntercPsion. 1578. [ad L. intercisionem , 
f. intercidere to cut through.] 1. The action of 
cutting through ; section, intersection. Also 
with an : A cross-section. -1726. 9. The 

action of stopping or interrupting, esp. tempo- 
rarily ; the fact of being interrupted or ceasing 
for a time -1660, Also with an and pi. -18x3. 
8. Falling away, failing -1651. 

Interclavicle (inta^klsrvik’l). 187a [f. 
Inter- II. x 4 Clavicle.] Anat. A bone 
occurring between the clavicles in certain ver- 
tebrates. So Interclavi'cular a. lying between 
the clavicles; esp. in i. bone , ligament , notch 
1831. 

+Interclo*8e, v. rare. 1457. [f. Inter- I. 

1 a 4 Close z/.l trans t To shut up; to en- 
close within -i 68 o, 

tlnterclu*de, v. 1594. [ad. L. intercludere , 
f. inter 4 claudcre to close.] x. trans. To 
close, shut up, block (a passage); to prevent 
the passage of -1683. 9 To shut up, confine 

within bounds -1806. g. To shut off, cut off 
from -1621. 

1. Like as the voice Is sometimes intercludod by a 
hoarseness 1669. So tlnterclu'sion, shutting up. 

Intercolilne (intaikylain), a. 1858. [f. 
Inter- II. 2 a 4 L. collis a hill, collinus relat- 
ing to a hill.] Geol . Lying between hills ; 
applied by Sir Charles Lyell to the hollows 
lying between hills formed by accumulation of 
erupted volcanic matter. 

Intercolonial (untoikjftdn'ni&l), a. 1855. 
[f. Inter- II. a c + Colonial.) Existing, 
carried on, etc. between different oolonies. 
Hence Intercolo*nially adv. 

I nterco-ltunn. ? 06 s. 1665. [ad. L. inter - 
columnium (f. inter + columna ). J Arch. The 
space between two columns. 

Intercolumnar [i ntdik^lx7‘n)n&j),a. 184a. 
[f. Inter- IL a a 4 L. columna \ cf. F. inter- 
columnaire .] x. Arch, Lying or placed be- 
tween two columns X862. 9. Anat . Extending 
between the columns of the external abdominal 
rings. So Intercolu'mniary a. in senses. 1663. 
flntercolumna-tion. 1664. - next -1757. 
Intercolumniatdon (imtoik^OTnni^'Jan). 
1624. [f. L. inter columnium 4 -ATION.] 1. =* 
Intercolumn 9. The placing of columns, 
with reference to the space Detween them 1847. 
Interccmmon, v. [ME. entrecomon , ad 

AF. entrecomuner ; t ent re- (INTER- I. x b) + 
comuner to Common, Commune.] ti- intr. 
To have intercourse with others ; to associate 
with or together -1675. »• To share in 

the use of the same common 1598. ta- tntr. 
To share or participate with others, or mutually 
-x66x. t4- trans. Sc. Law. To denounce by 

' letters of intercommuning ' ; hence, to outlaw 
-1717. 

3. H e and hoes did in some sort entereommon both 
in their diet and lodging Fuller. 4. The numbers 
and desperate tempera of those who were intercom- 
moned Burnet. Hence IntercoTnmonage, the 
practice of sharing with others, esp* of using common 
pasture. Interco*mmoner, one who participates 
with others, cap. in the use of common pasture- Chiefly 
i apt. 

Intercommuue, v. Now rare or 06 s. ME. 
[a. AF entrecomuner ; see prec., and cf. COM- 
MUNE v . Stressed at first co'mmvne , later 
prob. commu’ne.] 1. intr. To have, mutual 
communion; to hold conversation with each 
other or with another, ta. To have intercourse, 
relations, or connexion, esp. in Sc. Law , with 
rebels or denounced persons -1828. t$- To 

participate in the use of the same pasture or 
the like. Holland. t4- trans . Sc. To de- 
nounce by letters or writ of intercommuning ; 
to prohibit ' intercommuning with ’ -1730, 
Inter cornmuner. xdao. (X prec. (sense 4) 
4 -RR *. ] Sc. Law. One who holds intercourse 


or correspondence with a person denounced by 
law. Now Hist. 

Intercomniu'xilcable, a . 1829. [f. Inter- 
communicate v., after Communicable.] 
Capable of or suitable for Intercommunication. 
Intercommunicate (imtejk/miw’nik^it), v. 

1586. [f. Anglo- Lat. intercommunicate -com- 

municare; see Inter- L i b and Communi- 
cate.] x. intr. To communicate mutually; 
to have mutual intercourse ; to have free pas- 
sage into each other, a. trans. To communi- 
cate, impart, or transmit to and from each 
other 1603, 

s. The branchial chambers L both above and below. 

Intercommunication (-tymiflnikMan). 
1586. [ad. Anglo -Lat. intercommunication x. 
Intercourse, a. Interchange of speech ; mu- 
tual conference 1603. 3. Passage to and fhs 

| by channels or lines of communication x866. 
Intercommunion (-k^mifi'nian, -yen). 
1767. [Inter- I. 2 a.] x. Communion with 
one another; intimate intercourse. a. The 
mutual action or relation between things in 
regard to functions 18x7. 

a. When all theBe studies reach the point of 1 . and 
connection with one another Jowett, 
Intercommunity (-k<fmi: 7 -nlti). 1587. 
[Inter- I. a a.] The quality of being common 
to various parties; the condition of having 
things in common. 

Intercomparison, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Intercondylar (-kpndilii), a. 1884. [f. 

Inter- II. 2 a 4 L. condylus, a. Gr. u 6 v 5 v\ot 
kn ucklc.] Situated between condyles or round- 
ed bone-ends. So Interco*ndyloid 1836. 
Interconnect (-k^ne kt), v. 1865. [Intkil. 

l . 1 b.] trans. To connect each with the othex. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 

Interconnexion, -connection (-k^nelc- 
Jan). 1822. j Inter- I. a a.] Mutual connexion. 
Intercontinental, <j. 1855. [Inter- IL 

ac. ] Situated or subsisting between, or con- 
necting, different continents ; including persons 
of different continents ; as i. railways. 

Interconvertible (-k^nvSutfb’l), a. 180a. 
[Inter- I. a a.] Mutually convertible; inter- 
changeable ; as, s. expressions. Hence Inter- 
convertibility. Interconve*rtibly adv . 
Intercostal (-kystfll). 1597. [ad. mod.L. 
intercostalis, f. INTER- II. 2 a 4 L. costa rib ; 
see Costal.] A. adj. Situated between the 
ribs of the body ; also trans f 
trantf. A keelson with I. plates Sir E. Rksxx 
B. sb. pi. Intercostal parts 1681. 

Two sets of muscles, called intercostals Huxlev. 

Intercourse (i-ntaikows). Also tenter-* 
1467. [a. OF. entrecours exchange, commerce, 
f. entrecorre ; — L. intercurrere, J 1. Com- 
munication to and fro between countries, etc. ; 
mutual dealings between the inhabitants of 
different localities. In early use only with 
reference to trade. a. Social communication 
between individuals ; dealings ; discourse 1547. 
b. Withi>/(= in respect of) X613. c. Sexual 
connexion X798. 3. Communion between man 
and that which is spiritual or unseen 1561. 
1*4. Intercommunication between things or parts 
-1787. +5. Passage in ; entrance -1658. 0 , 

Continuous interchange 0/* (letters, etc.). Now 
rare. 1576. t7* Alternation -1655, +8. Inter- 

vention; an intervening course or space; aa 
interval -1646. 

z. They had free entercourse_ of trade one with 
another Bingham. R. Those with whom time end L 
have mode us familiar Johnson. 3. A devout i. with 
God Pussv. 6. This sweet i. Of looks and smiles 
Milt. 

Intercross (rntaikr^s), sb. 1859. [Inter- 
I. a a.] An instance of cross-breeding or cross- 
fertilisation. 

Intercross (intsxkr^t), v, 1711. Hnter- 

I. i b.] 1. trans. a. To cross each other (also 
intr. for re/l.). b. To lay or place across each 
other, a. intr. Of plants or animals of differ- 
ent stocks or species : To breed or propagate 
with each other. Also trans. in pass. 1859. 

a The almost universal sterility of species when 
intercrossed Darwin. 

Intercrural (IntaxkrQrrfll), a. 1699. [Inter- 

II . a a.] Anat. Situated between the crura, 
legs, or limbs, of the body, or of some part of 
it ; see Crus a. 
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^InterCUT, v. 1537. [ad, L. intercurrere. J 
1. intr. To run, come, or pass between persons 
or things -1625. 9. To intervene, come in the 

way -1677. 

Intercurrenco (intorkirr&s). 1603. [f. 

next ; see -ence.] Intervention ; an interven- 
ing occurrence. 

Intercurrent (intoikirr&it), a. (sb.) 1611. 

^ d. L. in tercurren tem . ] That runs or comes 
tween. i. ^Lying or situated between 
-1685; intervening 1611. a. spec, in Med. a. 
Oi a disease : Occurring during the progress of 
another disease. Also, Recurring at intervals. 
Formerly (of a fever). Happening at any period 
of the year. 1684. b. Of the pulse : Having an 
extra beat 1707. +3. sb. An incident. Holland. 
Hence Intercu*rrently adv. 
*j-Intercuta*neous, a. 1651. [f. late L. in- 
iercutaneus + -ous. Cf. F. intercut an/.] Sub- 
cutaneous. Also, lying between the bark and 
stem of a tree -1664. 

+Lnterdeal, sb. 1591. [f. Inter- I. 2 a + 
Deal sb . 2 1 Mutual dealing, negotiation; inter- 
course ; ado -1612, 

Interdead, v. 1601. [f. Inter- I. 1 b + 
Deal z \1 intr. To deal or negotiate mutually. 

Lnterdenomina'tional, a. 1877. [Inter- 
IT. a c.] Common to several religious de- 
nominations. 

Interdental (intoide-ntal), a. 1874. [Inter- 
11. 2 a.] 1. Situated or placed between the 

teeth (of a person or animal, or of a toothed 
wheel), a. Phonology . Pronounced by placing 
the tip of the tongue between the teethx877. 
a. French (t) and (d) are dental, often also i. Swfkt. 

Interdepend (i:ntaid/pe*nd), v . 1848. 
[Inter- I. 1 b.] intr. To depend upon each 
other mutually. 

Interdependence (i ntojd/pe*ndcns). Also 
-ance. 1822. [Inter- I. 2 a.] Mutual de- 
pendence. So Interdepe*ndency 1838. 
Interdependent (i:ntojd/pe*nd£nt),a. 1817. 
[Inter- I. 2 a.] Dependent each upon the 
other. Hence Interdepe*ndently adv . in 
mutual dependence. 

Interdict (Lntoidikt), sb. [ME. entredit , 
a. OF. entredit , mod. interdit , ad. L. inter- 
dictum. pa. pple. neut. of inlerdicere to Inter- 
dict.] z. gen. An authoritative prohibition ; 
an act of forbidding peremptorily 1626. 2. 

Law . a. Rom. Law . A provisional decree of 
the praetor, in a dispute of private persons 
relating to possession, commanding or (more 
usually) forbidding something to be done i6ix. 
b. Sc. Law. An order of the Court of Session, 
or of an inferior court, corresponding to an 
Injunction in English Law 1810. 8. R.C.Ck. 

An authoritative sentence debarring a particular 
place or person (esp. the former) from ecclesias- 
tical functions and privileges ME. 

1. These are not Fruits forbidden, no i. Defends 
the touching of these viands pure Milt. P. R. ii. 369. 

Interdict (intojdi’kt), v. [ME. entredite-n, 
f. entredit INTERDICT sb . ; subseq. refash. after 
L. interdict - ppl. stem.] 1. irons. To declare 
authoritatively against the doing of (an action) 
or the use of (a thing) ; to forbid, prohibit ; to 
debar by or as by a command 1502. 9. To 

restrain (a person) by authority from the doing 
or use of something; to forbid to do something 
*575- 8- Reel. To lay under an interdict (see 

Interdict sb. 3) ME. 

1. Firm wisdom interdicts the soft’ning tear Pops. 
a. Who., will.. i. thee his tabernacle Abp. Sandvs. 
Interdiction (intojdikfon). 1494. [ad. L. 
interdictionem .] The acUon of interdicting, or 
fact of being interdicted. x. Authoritative or 
peremptory prohibition 1579. a. Reel. The 
issuing of an interdict ; the action of laying, or 
condition of being laid, under an interdict X494. 
3. a. Sc. Law. A restraint imposed upon a 
person incapable of managing his own affairs 
on account of unsoundness of mind, etc, b. 
Law. * Interdict sb. 2 a, b. 1575. 

*. This I. of sepulchral Rites Warburton. 
Interdl'Ctive, a. rqre. 1609. [f. L. inter- 
dict- ppl. stem + -ive. J « Interdictory, 
Interdlctor (intajdi’ktai, -pi). 1681. [a. late 
L. interdict or t f. interdicere to interdict. ] One 
Who interdicts ; esp, in Sc. Law (see Interdic- 
tion 3 a). 
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Interdictory (intojdi'ktori), a. 1755. [ad. 
late L. interdictorius ; see -ory,] Having the 
quality or effect of interdicting ; prohibitory. 
Interdiffuse^ntojdifia'z),?. 1882. [Inter- 
I. 1 a,l trans. To diffuse between or among 
other things. So Interdifftraion, mutual diffu- 
sion 1864. Xnterdiffu'sive a. tending to mutual 
diffusion 1859. 

Interdigital (intoxdrd^it&l), a. 1836. [ad. 
L. interdigitalis .] Situated between, or con- 
necting, digits (fingers or toes). 

Interdigitate (intoidrdsib-it), v. 1847. 
[f. Inter- I. x b + L. digitus + -ate O i. 
intr. To interlock like the fingers of the two 
hands when clasped ; to inosculate by recipro- 
cal serrations. 9. trans. To cause to interlock 
or inosculate in this way (rare) 1864. Hence 
I nterdigita'tion, the action or condition of 
interdigitating ; concr. an interdigitating struc- 
ture or process. 

tIntere*mption. rare . 1656. [ad. late L. 
intcremptionem , f. interimere to destroy.] De- 
struction, slaughter -1664. 
tlnteress, sb. [ME. and AF. interesse , a. 
med.L. interesse compensation for loss, sb. use 
of L. interesse to be between, etc. Cf. Pr„ It., 
Ger. interesse .] = INTEREST sb. -1716. 
flntere-ss, v. Pa. pple. Interessed, -est. 
1570. [f* prec. sb. ; cf. F. intdresser to invest 

with a share, etc.] x. trans . «= Interest v. x. 
Chiefly in pass., to be interessed, to have a right 
or share. -1674. 2. *= Interest v. 2. Chiefly ! 

in pass. -1663. 3. To affect injuriously; to 

endamage -1641. 4. = Interest v. 4. -1711. 

5. To affect with a feeling of concern ; reft. To 
concern oneself. -1697. Hence IntereBaee* 
(rare)) an interested party. 

Hlntere'sse termini. 1658. [med.L., « 
interest of term or end.] Law. A right of 
entry on a leasehold estate, acquired through 
a demise. 

1 1ntere ssor. [a. med.L., f. interesse to be 
among.] A partner. Petty. j 

Interest (interest), sb . 1450. [An altera- 
tion of INTERESS, app. after OF. interest, mod. 
intdrtt, app. a sb. use of L. interest it makes a , 
difference, etc.] 

L 1. The relation of being objectively con- 
cerned in something, by having a right or title ' 
to, a claim upon, or a share in. a. Legal con- 
cern in a thing ; esp. right or title to property, 
etc. ALo fig. b. Right or title to spiritual 
privileges 1607. c. Share, part 1586. d. esp. 
A pecuniary share or stake in, or claim upon 
anything 1674. 2. The relation of being con- 

cerned or affected in respect of advantage or 
detriment; esp. an advantageous relation of 
this kind 1533. b. Good, benefit, profit, 
advantage 1579. 3. A thing in which one has 

an inteteat or concern 1618. 4. A business, 

cause, or principle, in which a number of per- 
sons are interested ; the party interested ; a 
party having a common interest 1674. 5. ■= 

Self-interest 1622. 6. Influence due to 

personal connexion ; personal influence with 
(t in) a person or body of persons 1600. 7. 

The feeling of one who is concerned or has a 
personal concern in any thing ; hence, the state 
of feeling proper to such a relation ; a feeling 
of concern for or curiosity about a person or 
thing 1771. b. transfi Power of exciting this 
feeling, interesting character or quality 1821. 
8. The fact or quality of mattering; concern- 
ment, importance 1809. 

1. a. All your I. in those Territories Is vtterly bereft 
you Shakr. C. Ah so much i. hauc [I] in thy sorrow, 
As I had Title in thy Noble Husband Shaks. d. 
Those fractional and volatile interests in trading 
adventures which go by the name of * shares* Kino 
cakk. a. To have an L in the welfare of a country 
Burkb. b. One who has our i. at heart Durkr. In 
the interest (r) o/\ on the side of what is beneficial or 
advantageous to. Shaks. Lear v. liL 85. Mod. He 
represented Ipswich in the Liberal i. 4. The notion 
of creating a new, that is, a moneyed L t in opposition 
to the landed i. Bolingbrokr. 6. To raise the people 
in the counties. .where his L lay Hums, 7. A man 
with wide interests 1898. b. Questions of great i. 
Jowjett. B. Matters of subordinate L 18 45. 

XL Senses related to med. L. interesse, at used 
in the phrase damna et interesse , Fr. dommages et 
intirits, the indemnity due to any one for the 
damage done to him. Cf. OF. interest in sense » 


interfere 

* damage \ also 4 damages +1. Injury, detri- 
ment. b. Compensation for injury, damages 
(rare). -1607. a. Money paid for the use of 
money lent (the principal), or for forbearance 
of a debt, according to a fixed ratio (rate per 
cent.) 1545. b. fig. esp. in phr, with interest , 
with increase or augmentation 2589. 

a. Simple 1., the i. paid on the principal as lent. 
Compound (f compound ed) i. (1. upon i.) } the i. even, 
tually paid on a principal periodically increased by 
the addition of interest remaining unpaid. b, '1 he 
latter.. returned the blows with \. W. Irving. 
Interest (imprest), v. 1608. [Altered f. 
Interess v., alter Interest j£.] 1. trans. To 
invest with a share in or title to something, 
esp. a spiritual privilege. Const, in. x6xo. 9. 
To cause to have an objective interest or con- 
cern in the progress or fate of a matter ; to in- 
volve ; chiefly in pass. 1608. 3. Of a thing -. 

To concern ; to affect ; to relate to. rare or 
Obsol. 1638. 4. To cause to take a personal 

interest, share, or part in; to engage in. 
refi. To take active part in. 1630. 5. To affect 

with a feeling of concern ; to excite the curiosity 
or attention of X780. 

x. By faith we become interested in the propitiation 
1864. 3. Their private opinions . . doe not 1. our I el it fs 
1638. 4. They seek to i. in their design the City of 

London 1647. 1 am not called upon to i. myself in 

his behalf (mod). 5. Your account of the first night 
interested me immensely Dickins. 

Interested (i nterested), ///. <z. 1665. [f. 
prec. +-ED 1 .] x. Concerned, affected ; having 
an interest or share in something 1828. 2. 

Self-seeking, self-interested. (The opposite of 
disinterested.) 1705. 3. Characterized by a 

feeling of concern, sympathy, or curiosity 1665. 

1. An i. witness 1828. a. The wretched conse- 
quences of i. marriages Thackeray. 3. An i. auditor 
(mod.). Hence I*nterested-ly adv., -ness. 
Interesting (i-nterestnj),///. a. 1711. [f. 
Interest v. + -ing 2 . Formerly (and still 
dial.) interesting.^ ti. That concerns, 
touches, or affects; important -1813. a. 
Adapted to excite interest ; of interest 1768. 

s. In defence of what they thought most dear and i. 
to themselves 1769. a. An i. conversation 1843 All 
knowledge is i. to a wise man M. Arnolii. In an 
x. condition {situation ) : pregnant 1748. Hence I*n- 
teresting-ly adv., -ness. 

Interfacial (mtoifri jlal), a. 1837. [f. Intf.r- 
II. 2 a + L. facies ; cf. Facial. J Included 
between two faces of a crystal or other solid ; 
as in i. angle. 

Interfascicular (-fasikitfl&j), a. 1836. 
[Inter- II. 9 a.] Anat. and Hot . Situated 
between fascicles or bundles of tissue. 
Interfemoral (-fe*m6r&l), a. 1828. [Inter- 
II. 2 a.] Anat. Extending between the femora 
or thighs ; as, the i. web of a bat. 
Interfenestration (i:nt»jfenestr/i J;an). 1823. 
[Inter- 1. 2 a.] Archit. The spacing of the 
windows of a building. 

+ Interfere, v .* late ME. [a. obs. i 4 . +entic- t 
interferer U> introduce, app. f. L. inter 4- fine 
to carry.] trans . To interpose, intersperse; 
intr. to be intermingled with. 

Interfere (intoifisu), vfi 1530. [a. OK. 
s’ entrefirir to strike each other, f. entre- Inter- 
I. x d + firir : — L. ferire.] 1. intr. Of a 
horse : To strike the inside of the fetlock with 
the shoe or hoof of the opposite foot ; to knock 
one leg against another. Said also of the feet. 
(Rarely of persons.) 9. intr. Hence, of things 
generally ; To strike against each other ; to 
come into collision ; to clash ; to get in each 
| other's way. Now chiefly in Physics , of waves 
of light, heat, sound, etc. : To exercise recipro- 
cal action, so as to increase, diminish, or 
nullify the natural effect of each. fAlso fig. 
1613. t8. intr. To run into each other ; to 

intercross, intersect 1725. 4. a. Of things, 

actions, etc. t To come into collision or opposi- 
tion, so as to affect the course of 1662. b. Of 
persons : To meddle with ; to interpose in 
something, esp. without having the right to do 
so 1632. 5. To interpose, so as to affect some 
action ; to intervene. Const, in. *743. 

1, She fa mare] enterfears a little behina 1684, s. 
fig. When public duty and private feeling I... then 
justice calls for punishment 1836. a. a. No scruples 
of conscience to i. with his morality fungus Lett. 

6 . U.S. Football. To interpose between the player 
with the ball and a would-be tackier so as to help the 


m (mem), a (pass), an (laud), tr (c»t). f(Fr. ch*f). » (ev<rr). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can d# vie), i (sit). 1 (Psych*). 9 (what), p (get). 
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former xgeo. Hence Interfe'rer. lnterfe*xingly 
adv. 

Interference (intwfi^rfns). *783* [irreg. 
f. prec, + -enck, after derivs. of L. fcrre , e. g. 
difference^ z. The action or fact of interfering 
or intermeddling. 9. Physics, The mutual 
action of two waves or systems of waves, in re- 
inforcing or neutralising each other, when their 
paths meet or cross 1830. 

Orig. introduced to designate phenomena observed 
In the mutual action of two rays of light, before the 
establishment of the undulatory theory ; subseq. 
extended to sound-waves, the undulations on the 
surface of water, etc. b. Wireless . The intrusion of 
electrical disturbances which interfere with reception 
190a. 

3. The action of interfering (of a horse). 
(Diets.) 4. U.S. The conflict of claims arising 
when two applications are made for a similar 
patent 1888. 5. U.S '. Football', see prec. 6. 

*• Active i, in the struggles of the Continent 1874. 
Comb . : i. figure, the figure produced when a section 
of crystal, appropriately cut, is viewed in converging 
polarized light ; i. fringe, one of a series of alternate 
light and dark bands produced by a diffraction- 
grating. Hence Interfere*ntial a. of, pertaining 
to, or operating by, wave-interference. 

Interferometer fimuifi-ipinftw). 1899. 
Tf. Interfere + -(o)mkter.] An instrument 
for measuring lengths by means of the inter- 
forence phenomena of two rays of light. 
Interflow (inUifllb*), v . 1610. [i. Inter- 
I. 1 + Flow vj] i. intr. To flow between 
(rare). 9. intr \ To flow into each other i to 
intermingle 1844. So Interflow sb. 1610. 
Interfluent (int 5 -ifl«,gnt), a. 1651. [ad. 
L. interfiuentem , inter/luere.^ I. Flowing 
between. Now rare. 9. Intermingling ; in 
which there is an interflow 1872. So IntcT- 
fluence 1817. Inter fluous a. 1656. 

Interfold (inUifJu-ld), v. 1579. [f. Inter- 

I. ib + Fold i\] irons, (and refi.) To fold 
together or within each other ; to involve in 
common folds. 

Interfoliaceous (-fMiri’Jas), a. 1760. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Bot. Situated alternately 
between a pair of opposite leaves. 
Interfo'Iiate, v. 1696. [f. Inter- I. x a + 
L. folium ^ -ate 3 .] Irons. To interleave. 
Interfre*tted, ppl. a. 1828. [Inter- L 
ih.l Her . Interlaced. 

Interfulgent (-ftrldg£nt), a. rare . 1721. 

[ad. L. interfulgentem (Livj).] Shining 
among or between. 

Interfuse (intajfi/ 7 -z), v . 1593. [f. L. 

interfus -, inter fund ere, f. inter + fundere to 
pour.] 1. irons To permeate or intersperse. 
9. To pour in, infuse 1667. 3. To fuse or 

blend ( trans . and intr.) 1851. 4. irons. Of 

one thing : To j>enetrate or permeate and 
blend with 1876. 

s. Abundantly interfused with Greek and Latin 
quotations Hawi horns, a. The ambient Aire wide 
interfus'd I in bracing round this florid Earth Milt. 
P. L. vii. 89. 4. 'the genius which interfused the 

plays >876. 

Interfusion (-fiipjpn). 1817. [f. prec.] The 
action of interfusing or fact of being interfused. 
Interganglio*nic,a. 1835. [Inter- II. a a.] 
Anat. Situated between or connecting ganglia, 
as the nerves of the sympathetic system. 
+Inte-rgatory. Syncopated f. Interroga- 
tory. Merck. V. V. i. *98. 

Interglacial (-gl^ J'il), a. 1867. [Inter- 

II , a b.J Geol i Lying between glacial periods ; 
formed or occurring between two such periods. 

Intergla*ndular t a. 1873. [Inter- II. a a.] 
Anat. Lying between glands. 

Interglobular (-glp*bitfl£U), a. 1859. 
[Inter- II. aa .1 Anat. Lying between glo- 
bules (of dentine). 

I*ntergrowtb. 1844. [Inter- I. a a.] 
The growing (of things) into each other. 
Interhae*mal. 1846. [Inter- II. a a.] 
Anat. A. adj. Situated between haemal spines. 
B. sb. An interhaemal bone or spine 1880. 
Interhyal (-hai’&l). 1884. [f. Inter- II. 
2 a+ Hy(oid) + -AL.] Anat. A. adj. Situated 
between two parts of the hyoid aren of a fish. 
B. sb. An Intermediate bone or cartilage in tlie 
hyoid arch x888. . 

Interim (i'ntarim). 1548, [L. interim adv., 
f. inter + advb. ending -im.] 


(I A. adv . In the meantime, meanwhile 1580. 

I., take courage, and make your calculations anew 
1604. 

B. sb. x. An intervening time; the meantime ; 

now usu. in phr. in the i. — A. 1563. fa. 
Something done in the interim ; an interlude 
-1633. 8* A provisional arrangement, adopted 

in the meanwhile 1558. b. Ch. Hist, (with 
capital /.) Each of three provisional arrange- 
ments for the adjustment of religious differ- 
ences between the German Protestants and 
the Roman Catholic Church, promulgated, one 
in 1541 and two in 1548, pending a settlement 
by a General Council 1546. 

1. Betweene the acting of a dreadful! thing, And 
the fin»t motion, all the 1 is Like a Phantasma { or a 
hideous Dreame Jul, C. 11. i. 64. a. L. L. L. 1. 1. 172. 

C. adj. Done, made, occurring, etc. in or for 
the meantime ; provisional. Formerly also of 
time: Intervening. 1604. 

I. orders for payment of alimony 1856. I. dividend 
1882. 

Hence I*nterimlat, one who accepted or advocated 
one of the Interims (B. 3 b) 1560. I nterimi’stlc j 
(f-ical 164^) a. = Interim C. ; also, belonging to j 
the Intel imistAf pertaining to or in accordance with 
the Interim 1859. 

Interior (intftilax). 1490. [a. L. interior , 
com par. adj. from inter (superl. intimus). ] 

A. adj. x. Situated more within, or (simply) 

within something ; internal. b. Inland ; be- 
longing to the interior 1777. 9. Existing within 

limits figured as spatial : a. Internal, domestic ; 
as opp. to foreign 1768 ; b. Inner, as distinct 
from what appears on the surface or is publicly 
declared 1775. 3 - Mental or spiritual ; * in- 

ward* 1513. b. Devoted to spiritual things; 
pious, devout 1756. 

1. /. angle (Geom.): any one of the angles included 
between the sides of a rectilineal figure within, the 
figure; also, an angle included between a straight 
line falling upon two other straight lines and either of 
the latter on the side towards the other. . 1 . planets'. 
Mercury and Venus, whose orbits are within that of 
the oarth (more usu. called Inferior). /. screw , one 
cut on an i. or hollow surface, as of a nut, burr, or 
tap-hole. b. In the interiour parts of the empire Sir 
W. Jones. a. a. The i. trade, or that from place to 
place within the country Jas. Mill. b. There was 
to be no i. cabinet Macaulay. 3. b. Difference., 
between the i. and the worldly man W. G. Ward. 

B. sb. 1. The interior part of anything ; the 

inside 1828. b. The inland parts of a country, 
island, or continent ; an inland region 1796. 
c. The inside of a building or room ; also, a 
picture of this. (Usu. with an or in pi.) 1864. 
9. Inner nature or being; inward mind; soul, 
character 1596. 3. The internal or home 

affairs of a country or state ; the department 
concerned with these ; in the titles Secretory , 
Department of the /. (U.S. and Canada), and 
Minister of the /., used in reference to France, 
Germany, Italy, etc. 1838. 

*. In the i. of the earth Huxley, c. A photographer 
noted for his interiors (mod.), u. Merck. V. 11. ix. a8. 
Hence Inte*riorly adv. internally; inwardly. 

Inferiority (intWiip-rfti). rare. 1701. [ad. 
mod.L. interioritas; see -ity.J The quality 
or state of being interior ; inner character or 
nature; an inner element. 

Inteija-cence. rare. 1864. [f. Inter- 

jacent; see -ence.] The fact of lying 
between. 

Interjacency (intaidg/i*sgnsi). 1646. [f. 
as prec. + -ENCY.] The quality or state of 
lying between ; also, something lying between. 

The L of two Provinces between your Seat of 
Government and the Places to which you would now 
extend your Jurisdiction X773. 

Interjacent (intwdgflsfint), a. 1594. [ad. 

I*. inter jacentem. in ter jacere. ] Lying or exist- 
ing between ; intervening ; as, i. nations. 
Intexja*culate, v. [f. Inter- I. j a + 
ja cu la t-, jocular i to throw.] To interject (an 
ejaculation). Thackeray. Hence Interja*- 
cul&tory a. expressed in parenthetical ejacula- 
tions 1827. 

Interject (intwdge*kt), v. 1578. [f. L. in- 
terject-, inter jicere (-jacere) t f. inter + jacere to 
throw,] 1. trans. To throw in between ; to 
introduce abruptly; to insert, interpose. b. 
To remark parenthetically or as an interrup- 
tion 1791. +9. intr. for reft. a. To cross one 

another, as two lines, b. To come between ; 
to intervene, interpose -1676. 


Interjection (intaadge'kjan). ME. [a. F. v 
ad. L. inter jectionem\ see prec.] z. The 
utterance of ejaculations expressive of emotion; 
an exclamation. 9. Gram. A natural ejacula- 
tion expressing emotion, viewed as a Part of 
Speech 1530. 8. The action of interjecting 

or interposing anything; also, that which is 
interjected 15*8. +4* Rket. — Parenthesis 

1678. 

x. The I. of Laughing Bacon. a How now 1 in- 
teriections ? why then, some be of laughing, as ha. 
ha, he Shaks. The i. may be defined as a form of 
speech which is articulate and symbolic but not 
grammatical Earls. Hence Interje*ctioxiary, 
Interje’ctory odjs. characterized by i. 

Interjectional (intoidge'kjan&l), a. 1761. 
[f. prec. + -al.] i. Of the nature of something 
thrown in between or among other remarks 
1788. 9 . Of, belonging to, or of the nature of 

an interjection in language. 

s. A number of i. sounds uttered with a strange 
variety of intonation Scott. Hence Interjection- 
ally adv. 

Inter je-ctionalize, v. [-ize.] trans. To 
make into an interjection. Earle. 

Interjectural, a. [f. L. interjectura an 
insertion + -al.] Of the nature of what is 
interjected ; interjectional. 
flnterjobn, v. [Inter- 1 . i b.] trans. To 
join reciprocally. Cor. IV. iv. 22. 

Inter] u nction, rare. 1836. [f. L. inter- 
jungere.\ A mutual joining. 

Interkrit (intajnit), v. 1805. [Inter- I. 
ih.] x. trans. To knit each into the other; 
to intertwine. 9. intr. To intertwine. Keats. 
+Interknow\ v. Also en-. 1603. [Inter- 
I. 1 b.l To know mutually -1652. Hence 
tlnterknow’ledge, mutual or reciprocal know- 
ledge. 

Interlace (in twin’s), v. [ME. ent relace, a. 

F. entrelacer, {. entre- (ENTER-, INTER- I. x) + 
laser to Lace.) x. trans . To unite two (or 
more) things by intercrossing laces, strings, 
etc. ; hence, to connect intricately ; to entangle, 
involve. ( rare in physical sense.) a. To 
intercross two series of threads, etc. with con- 
stant alternation 1523. b .fig. To alternate, to 
interweave 1576. +3. To interweave; to in- 

troduce as by interweaving ; to insert, inter- 
polate. Chiefly fig. or transf. -1677. 4. To 

intersperse, vary, mingle, or mix with. Chiefly 
transf. and fig. 1531. 5. intr. for ref. To cross 

each other intricately, as if woven together ; to 
lie like the fingers of two interlaced hands 1596. 

x. Ice. is built up of crystalline particles interlaced 
together Huxlky. a. Trees.. Now i. your trembling 
tops above Diumm. of Hawth. fig. Interlacing of 
talke and communication 1576. 3, Shaks. Lucr, X390. 
5. Through boughs thati. 1855. Hence Interlaced 
PPL a. ; spec, in Her. applied to annulets, rings, etc. 
that are linked together as axe the links of a chain. 

Interlacement (intaxlH'sm&it). 1603. [f. 
prec. + -MENT.l z. The action of interlacing 
or condition of being interlaced ; concr. an 
interlaced arrangement or structure. 9. In- 
tricate intermingling 1879. 

Interlamellar (intailsrmtHU), a. 1846. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.l Zool . Situated between or 
among lamellae \e.g. of the gills). 

Interlaminar (intailoe'minAj), a. 1831. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Anat. Situated between 
laminae or plates. 

I&terl&minate (intoilae-min^t), 9. x 8 i 6 . 
[Inter- I. 1 a.] trans. To insert in or be- 
tween alternate laminae or plates. Hence 
Interlamina*tion, the action of interlaminating; 
an interlaminated formation 1833. 
Lnterlapse. 1658. [Inter- I. a a.] The 
lapse of time between any two events. 
Interlard (intojlaud), 9. 1533. [a. F. 

entrelarder , f. entre- (Inter- I. 1 a) + larder 
to Lard. 1 tx- trans. To mix with alternate 
layers of fat ; in Cookery, to insert strips of fat, 
bacon, etc. into (lean meat) before cooking ; to 
lard -1741. +Also transf. 9. fig. To mix, 
mingle, or intersperse with 1563. ta. To inter- 
pose, Interpolate -X7S5. 

s. transf. Grey Marble. Interlarded with white 
Alabaster 163*. a. To i. talk with oaths 1604, English 
composition with foreign words 187s. % Speeches in 
which he often interlarded the words U temposa, O 
mores 1755. 
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of (a book). Also transf. and fig. 
fig. To i. days of hardship with 
Dr Quincky. 
flnterli ' 


INTERLAY 

Interlay (intailA’), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-laid. 1609. [f. Inter- I. z a 4 * Lay v.) trans. 
To lay or place between or among. Also fig. 
Interleaf (rntojlrf). PI. -leaves. 1741. 
[Inter- I. a b.] A leaf Inserted between the 
ordinary leaves of a book. usu. blank; also 
transf. 

Interleague (intailfg), v. Now rare. 
1590. [f. Inter- I. 1 b + League v.; or?f. 
phr. to enter league .] intr. and reft. To enter 
into a league with another, or with each other. 
Interleave (intailf*v), v. 1668. [f. Inter - 
1 . 1 a + Leaf sb. (pi. leaves).] trans. To insert 
leaves, usu. blank, between the ordinary leaves 

days of ease 

i'bel, d. rare. i 6 a 6 . [f. Inter- I. 

1 b + Liuel v*] trans . To libel (one another). 
Interline (intoilorn), vA [ME. ad. med.L. 
interlinear r. f. inter + line a Line sb. % Cf. F. 
interligner vb.] i. trans. To insert additional 
words between the lines of (a document). 
Chiefly pass., const, with. Also fig. a. To 
insert (a word or words) between the lines in 
a written document 1589. 3. ahsol. or intr. a. 

To make interlinear insertions 1576. +b. fig. 

To come between the lines -1655. +4. trans. 

To write or print in alternate lines. Locke. 
ts. To mark with lines, esp. of various colours 
-1661 +6. To place or insert something in 

lines between or among something else. 
Const, with. -1736. 

s. The coopie. .was interlined and sumiwfeear blotted 
1 ;6s. a. Words accidentally omitted were also placed 
in the margin, or interlined 1883. 3. b. As in night’s 
gloomy page One silent star may i. H. Vaughan. 6. 
I saw the foot, .interlined among the horse Dr For. 
Interline (intaibrn), v * 1480. [f. Inter- 
1 , x a 4* Line z/. 1 ] tram. To insert a second 
or inner lining between the stuff and ordinary 
lining (of a garment). 

Interlineal (-li-niBl), a. 1526. [Inter- 
il. 2 a.] ti. » Interlinear i. -1826. a. 
Disposed in alternate lines. Ruskin. 
Interlinear (-Iin/li), a. 1440. [ad. med. 
L. inter linearis, f. inter + line a Line, Cf. F. 
interliniaire .] 1. Written or printed between 

the lines. a. Of a book : Having the same 
text in different languages printed in alternate 
lines. ? Ots. 1624. 

1. /. Gloss , Anselm's gloss on the Vulgate, placed in 
MSS. between the lines of the Latin text. I. system : 
see Hamiltonian a. a. The L Bible Bedkll. Hence 
Interli’neariy adv. 

Interlineary (intailbnz&ri). 1605. [.See 
prec. and -ary*. Cf. late ME. entirlynarie . \ 

A. adj. *= Interlinear. 

B. sb. x. An interlinear version. Also fig. 
1644. a. ellipt . for (a.) the Latin Interlinear 
version of the Bible by Arias Montanus (1568- 
72) ; (b.) the Interlinear Gloss on the Vulgate. 
1659. 

Hence IntcrlPneaxHy adv . between, or as 
between, the lines. 

Interlineate (-U*nz,<rft), v. rare . 1693. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. interlincare. In mod. use, 
perh. f. next.] trans. and absol. = Interline 
v . 1 Also fig. 

Interlineation (dln<|/i ‘Jan). 1602. [f. prec.; 
see -ation.] The Insertion of a word or words 
between the lines of a writing ; that which is 
so inserted. 

Interlining, vbl. sb. 1467. [f. Interline 
+ -ing *.] - Interlineation. 

Interlink (LnUiligk), sb. 1634. [Tnter- 
f. 2 b.] An intermediate or connecting link. 
Interlink (intajli-ijk), v. 1587. [Inter- 

I . x b.] trans. To link (two or more things) 
to one another, or (one thing) with something 
else. Often fig. 

These are two Chains which are interlink'd Dryoen. 

Interlobate (-tfu-brt), a. 1881. [Inter- 

II. 2 a,] Situated between loops or lobes, esp. 
In Geol. between the terminal lobes of a glacier- 
moraine. 

Interlobular (-Ip-bidUU), a. 1834. [Inter- 
II. 2 a. Cf. F. interlobulaire (Littrt). J Anat. 
and Path. Situated er occurring between the 
lobes of any organ. 

Interlocution (-bktf-Jan). rare. 1611 
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[Inter- I. a a.] A placing between, inter- 
position ; also, something placed between. 
Interlock (int*ilp*k), v. 1632. [Inter- I. 
x b.] x. intr. To engage with eaoh other by 
partial overlapping or interpenetration of alter- 
nate projections and recesses. Also fig., of im- 
material things. a. trans. To lock or clasp 
within each other, Chiefly pass. 1807. 

x. I felt my fingers work and my hands i. C. BbontIL 
a. Fibres . . inextricably interlocked 1879 

Interlocution (-bkiajan). 1534. [ad. L. 
interloevtionem , f. interloqui , £ inter 4 - lequi.] 
x. The action (on the part of two or more 
persons) of talking or replying to each other, 
a. Talk, discourse, dialogue, tb. An alternate 
reading or speaking, as m making responses, 
etc. -1643. t2. The action of replying; a 

reply, response -1782. t3. The action of 

interrupting speech ; an interruption ; a paren- 
thetical utterance -1683. t4. Law, An inter- 

mediate decree before final decision -1726. 

Interlocutor * (-Vkitftai). 1514. [f- L- 

interloqui; see INTERLOCUTION, and cf. F. 
interlocutenr.'] One who takes part in a dia- 
logue, conversation, or discussion. In pi, the 
persons who carry on a dialogue. b. With 
post. pron. One who takes part in conversation 
with another 1848. 

b. Your true rustic turns his back on his i. Geo. 
El-tOT. 

Interlocutor 2 (-l^ kidtai). 1533. [a. F. 

inter locutoire , ad, L. interlocutorium. Occas. 
spelt interloquitur .] Sc, Law . A judgement 
or order of a court or of the Lords Ordinary, 
signed by the pronouncing or presiding judge. 
Interlocutory (-Vrkidtari). 1590. [See 
Interlocution and -ory.] 

A. adj. x. Of the nature of, pertaining to, 
or occurring in, dialogue or conversation 1597. 
a. Spoken intermediately 1821. 3. Law, Pro- 
nounced during the course of an action; not 
finally decisive; esp. in i. decree , injunction , 
judgement , order 1590. 

x. Ho knowet that interloquutory swearing is a 
sinne 1626. a. I. observations 1864. 

B. sb. x. Law. An interlocutory decree, 
ta. A discussion. Motteux. 

Interlocutress (-b’kuztres). 1858. [f. In- 
terlocutor 1 4 - -ess.] A female interlocutor. 
So Interlo-cutrice, -trix 2848. 

Interlope (inta.il J^p), v . 1603. [f. Inter- 
I. r + lope , dial, form of Leap v., as in land- 
loper . ] x. intr . * To run between parties and 
intercept the advantage that one should gain 
from the other; to traffic without a proper 
licence; to forestall ; to anticipate irregularly ’ 
(J.); to intrude. ta. trans. To foist in; to 
intercalate -1659. t3. To intrude upon (rare) 

1701. 

a. Grotius interlopes the following passage Hxylin. 

Interloper (rnt3Jl<7opo.i, intail^pai). 1590. 
[See prec. Fr. interlope ie from English.] x. 
a. orig. An unauthorized trader; one who 
trespasses on the rights of a trade monopoly; 
■fa ship engaged in unauthorized trading. b. 
trans/. One who thrusts himself into any posi- 
tion or affair, which others consider as pertain- 
ing solely to themselves 163a fa- An inter- 
cepter (of something). Milt. 

k. b. He was a mere i.,and we were entitled to use 
force to keep him out of our premises x88 4. 

flnterlu-cate, v . rare. 1623. [f. L. inter- 
lucat-t interlucare, f. inter + lux, lucem light.] 
To lop or thin a tree. (Diets.) So Interluca*- 
tion, the action of thinnings tree or wood Z656. 
Interlucent(-Ii&'s£nt),0. rare. 1727. [ad. 
L. intcrlucentem .] Shining between. 
Interlude (intwlttfd), sb. ME. [ad. med. 
(Anglo-) Lat inter ludium (Du Cange), f. inter- 
(Inter- I. 2) + Indus .] 1. A dramatic or 

mimic representation, usually light or humor- 
ous, such as was commonly introduced between 
the acts of the long mystery-plays or moralities, 
etc. ; hence, a stage- play, a comedy, a farce* 
Now (after Collier) applied as a specific name 
to the earliest form of the modern drama, as 
represented by the plays of J. Heywood. fAlso 
transf \ or fig. a. An Interval in the perform- 

ance of a play ; the pause between the acts, or 
the means employed to fill this up. Also fig, 
1660. b. bdus An instrumental piece played 1 
between the verses of a psalm or nymn, or in I 
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the intervalsof a church-service, etc. 1838. 3. 

transf. An interval in the course of some action 
or event; an intervening time or space of a 
different character 1751. 

x. John Heywood’s dramatic productions . . mm 
neither Miracle-plays nor Moral-plays, but what may 
be properly and strictly called Interludes J. P. 
Collier, a. Dreams are but interludes which fancy 
makes 1 When monarch reason sleeps, this mi true 
wakes Drydrn. a. We were confined to the inn, 
except for the 1 . of tne custom-house Mme. D’Abdlay, 

Interlude (rntajbtfd), v. 1608. [f. prec.] 
fa. intr. To perform a play, b. intr. To come 
between* as an interlude. c. trans. To inters 
rupt, as with an interlude. Hence flnterludec* 
a player in an interlude. 

+lnterlu*ency. [f. L. tnterluentem , inter - 
Inert to flow between ; see -ency.] A flowing 
between. HALE. 

Interltmar(int3jlifl*nli\0. 1598. [Inter- 
II. a b; cf. F. interlunaire.] Pertaining to 
the period between the old and new moon. 

'J he moon.. Hid in her vacant i. cave Milt. So 
flute rlirnary a. 1594. 

Interlunation (-li«nrjan). 1813. [See 
prec. and Lunation.) The period between 
the old and the new moon ; fig. a blank or dark 
interval. So Interlune (rare) 1561. 
Intermarriage (intaimK-reds). Also +en^. 
1570. [Inter- I. a a.] x. The action or fact 
of intermarrying; union in or connexion by 
marriage, a. Of two persons, or of one person 
with another. Now only in legal phraseology, 
b. Marriage between members of different fami- 
lies, castes, tribes, nations, or societies 1602. 
a. loosely. Marriage between persons (or inter- 
breeding between animals) nearly related 188a. 
Intermarry (intaimse-ri), v. Also len-. 
1574. [Inter- I. 1 b.J x. intr. To contract 
matrimon y , to marry, a. Said of con pie ; hence 
of one person (with another). Now only in 
legal phraseology, b. Of members of different 
families, castes, tribes, nations, or societies 
i 6 ix. 9. trans. To join in marriage ; also fig. 
(rare) 1863. 

x, b. '1 he Hollanders obtaining a garrison there, 
intermarried with the Native Women 1063. 

II Intermazilla (imtajmseksiia). PI. -®. 
x88a. Imod.L., £ Inter- II. 1 4 - Maxilla.] 
Anat. Each of two bones situated between the 
maxillary bones of the upper jaw, in man small 
and soon fusing with these, but in mo.st mam- 
mals large, distinct, and situated in front ol 
them (thus usu. called premax ill * ). 
Intermaxillary (intajinae ksilaii, -mreksr- 
Idri), a. (sb.) 1B26. [Inter- II. 2 a.] Anat. 
and Zool. 1. a. .Situated between the maxillae; 
as in i. bone ( ~ prec.), 1. apodeme. b. Belong- 
ing or attached to the intermaxilla; as i. teeth. 
2 sb. Short for i. bone, etc. 1834. 
tlntermeam. rare. 1599. [f. Inter- L 

2 b + Milan sb. An iutei mediate part, act* 
etc. ; an interlude -1834. 

Intermeddle (intsjme'd’l), v. [ME. enfra- 
med le, a. AF. entremedler ■■ OF. entremeslcr, F. 
rntremUer. f. entre -, L. inter- + AF. med Ur, OF. 
mesler to Meddle. J ti. trans. To meddle or 
mix together ; to intermix. Const, with . -1733* 
-| 2. refi. — next -1594* 8* intr. To concern 

oneself with or in ; to have to do with ; to 
meddle, interfere (esp* in what is none of one's 
business) 1477. 

3. The see of Koine was alway ready to entermedle 
1561. To L in a business Busks, with a department 
1834. 

Intermeddler (Intarme-dlaj). 1576. [f. 

prec. 4- -er *.] *fn. One who concerns him- 
self or has to do with something -1577. b* 
spec. One who meddles with what is none of 
nis business ; in early use — Interloper x6ox« 
Intermediacy (intaimPdifisi). rare. I7*3« 
If. Intermediate a.; see -act.] The state of 
being intermediate ; intervention. 
tlnterme’diaL 1599. [f. L. intermedins 4- 

-AL .1 A* adj. X. « INTERB4EDIATE a. -185a. 
e. - Intermediary a, x. -1846 B. tb . — 
Intermediate sb. -1654. 

Intermediary (intaimPdiiri). 1788. ff. L 
intermedium ; c£ F. interm/diaire.) 

A. adj. x* Acting or of the nature of action 
between two parties; mediatory 1818. a. 


to pes o» any orga n.^ 1660. b. Mus . An instrumental piece played A. adj. x. Acting or of the nature of 

Interlocution (-lFWbjan). rare. 1611. 1 between the verses of a psalm or nymn, or in I between two parties; mediatory 1818. 

tb (man), a (pass)* au (leu d). 9 (cat), f (F r. ch*f). 9 (evrr), si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can de vie). 1 (sft). i (Psych*)* 9 (what), p 


(gat). 




INTERMEDIATE 

Situated or occurring between two things; 
intermediate 1788. 

s. I. agents 1869. a. This U stage of her life 188s. 

B. sb. 1. One who acts between others ; a 
go-between, mediator 1792. 9. Something 

acting between persons or things, a medium, 
means ; also abstr. Agency (of something) 1859. 
ft. An intermediate form or stage 1865. 

Intermediate (intoim/ili/i), a * and sb. 
1567. [ad. med.L. intermediate, f. L. inter - 
medius. J 

A. adj. Coming or occurring between two 
things, places, times, numbers, members of a 
series, etc. ; * holding the middle place or 
degree between two extremes' (J.{; inter- 
posed, intervening. 

1 . points 1665, events Hartley, steps Pai.ky, stature 
1893,. agents Macaulay. Phr. I state (Theol.) : the 
condition of souls between death and the resurrection 
Or the last judgement 1777. 

B. sb. Something intermediate or interven- 

ing ; a middle term ; a nexus between two 
things 1650. 9. A person who intervenes 

between others 1879. 

Intermediate tintaimfdk't), v. x6io. ff. 
Inter- I. 1 + Mediate t/.] +i. intr. To 

intervene. French. fa. To interfere, inter- 
pose -1716. 3. To act between others ; to 

mediate 1624. 4. trans. To join by interme- 

diate parts 1880. 

Intermediately (intwmrdiAli), adv. 1730. 
[f. Intermediate a. + -i,y 2 .] i. In an inter- 
mediate position or relation. 9. By intermedi 
ate agency ; indirectly ; opp. to immediately 

intermediation (intojmfdi/i-J.m). 1602. 
ff. prec. vb., or f. Inter- I. 2 a + Mediation. I 
The action of intermediating; interposition, 
intervention. 

Intermediator (intajmPdi^ttoj). 1522. [f. 
Intermediate v., after mediator .] One who 
or that which intermediates ; a mediator, 
flnterme^dious, a. rare. 1657. [f. L. 

intermedins + -ous. J * INTERMEDIATE a. -1678. 

Intermedium (inujmrditfm). PI. -in, 
-luma. 1589. [a. L. intermedium adj. neut., f. 
inter medlus\ cf. Medium.] x. Something 
intermediue in position; an interval of space. 
? Obs . 1611. 9. Something intermediate in 

time ; tan interlude ; an interval of time (? Obs.) 
* 5 3 9 - 3 - An intermediate agent, intermediary, 

medium ; also abstr. intermediate agency, medi- 
ation (of) 1660. 4. Comp. Anat. [sc. os. j A 

bone of the carpus, situated between the ulnare 
and the radiale, or the corresponding bone of 
the tarsus between the tibiale and fibulare 1878. 
tlnterme*ll, v. Obs. (or iare archaism). 
MIC, [a. OF. entrem tiler, var. of entremeshr , 
mod.F. en trembler to Intermeddle.] - In- 
termeddle. 

Intermem bral, etc. : see Inter- pref. 

Interment (intoMinent). ME. [f. Inti-r v. 
+ -MKNT. ) The action of interring or burying 
In the e irth. 

H Intermezzo (intwme’droL PI. -i (-1), -os 
(os). 2834. I It. intermezzo, pop. form of inter- 
media, ad. L. intermedium .J 1. a. A short 
dramatic, musical, or other performance, of 
a light and pleasing character, introduced 
between the acts of a drama or opera. . b. A 
short movement connecting the main divisions 
of a large musical work, Instrumental or vocal. 
9. transf. An interval ; an episode 1851. 

a. The purgatorial i. of the Catholic church 1875. 

tlnternii-ddle, a. x6ig. [f. Inter- I. a c + 
Middle a.] ■* Intermediate. 

Intermigration (-moigrfl-Jan). 1677. [In- 
ter- I. 9 a.] Interchange of abode or habitat; 
reciprocal migration. 

Interminable (inti’xmin&b’l), a. ME. 
[a. F., or ad. late L. interminabilis (Tertull.), 
1. in- (In-*) + terminare ; see -able.] That 
cannot be bounded or ended ; boundless : end- 
less. (In mod. use freq, implying impatience 
at the length of something. ) 

Possession . . of lyf Intermyna ole Chaucer. An 1. 
controversy D’Issakll Hence late ' ffliinan rilty , 
InteTmLnableneae, lateTminably md v, 

Intermlnate (int5 jmin/t), a. Now rare. 
*533* L. intermix atus, L in- (In-*1 + 

tenninatus ended.] 1. That Is without end or 
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limit ; infinite. ■fn. quasi-a<fv. Without end, 
always. A bp. Parker. So f lute Tmina ted a. 
tlnterminate, v . 1631. [f. L. interminat -, 
interminari , f. inter +• minari to threaten.] 
trans. To threaten, menace (a thing) -1656. 

+1 ntennina*tion. 1596. [ad. L. inter mina- 
tionem ; see Interminate v.] Commination ; 
a threat or menace -1684. 

Intermi ne, v. rare. 1693. [f. Inter- I. 

1 + Mine v. or j£.] trans. To intersect with 
ni nes or veins. 

Intermingle (Intejmrqg’l), v . 1470. [f. 
Inter- I. 2 + Mingle v. | 1. trans. To 

mingle (two or more things) together; also, to 
introduce and mix (an element) with or among 
other things. 9. To intersperse with ; tio 
variegate 1553. S. intr . To mingle together 
or with something 1626, 

1. Fuller h s intermingled a great deal of gossip 
and rubbish with hi* tacu 1842. 3. Shadow and sun- 
shine intermingling quick Cowfkr. 

Interminlsterium (-miius.ti®Ti£m). fare. 
[f. Inter- II. 1 + L. ministerium ; formed by 
Walpole, after Interregnum.) The period 
intervening between two ministries. 

The 1 . still exists ; 110 place is filled up H. Walpole. 

I In term rise. 1612. [var. of Entermise.] 
Intervention, mediation, agency -171^. 
Intermission 1 (intoimi Jan). 1496. fad. 
T,. tn/ermiss/onem, f. intermittere.) 1. The 
fact of intermitting, giving over, or ceasing for 
a time; a temporary pause, cessation, etc. 
spec, in Path, of a fever or the pulse b. Tem- 
porary cessation, respite, relief, rest, pause. 
Const, from. Now rare. 1576. 9. The lapse 

of a space of time between events or periods of 
action ; the time during which action tempo- 
ral ily ceases; interval; fvacation, recess 1563. 
3. An interruption or break of continuity in a 
wall, line of cliffs, or the like 1624. 

s. I did laugh, sans i., An houre by his dia.ll Shaks. 
Phr. Without t. b. Rest or L none I find Milt. 
P.L. 11. Boa. ■. Chiding their Time in those Inter, 
missions while the Preacher is at Ebb Swift. 

t Intermission 2. rare. 1628. [f. Intermit 
V. 2 , after prec.] 1. — Inter misk -1670. 9. 

Interposition, intervention (of a thing) -1667. 

a. The third day that the Lords have, without i. of 
any other busmesse, continued upon the question 
Manvkll. 

Intermissive (intwmi'siv), a. 1586. [f. L. 
intermits -, intermittere to Intermit v . 1 + 
IVE.J Of the nature of, pertaining to, inter- 
mission ; intermittent; coming at intervals. 
Make Pleasure thy..L Relaxation Sir T. Browne. 
Intermit (intaimi't), vA 1542. [ad. L. 
intermittere, f. inter + mittere to send, let go, 
put.] x. it am. To discontinue for a time ; to 
suspend 1576. tb. To interrupt, cause inter- 
mission to -1704. tc. To omit, pass over -1692 
9. intr. To cease or stop for a time ; to be 
intermittent 1571. b. spec, in Path . of a fever 
(pain, etc.) or of the pulse 1626. 

s. To i. it.. for a year or two,, .and then to return to 
the use of it Boyle. a. Let me know the exact time 
when your Courts i. Johnson. 

t Intermit, v* ME. [Refash, of Entkr- 
mete, after L. intermittere .] 1. reft. ■» Enter- 
mk.te 1. -1548. b. intr. - Intromit 3. -1548. 
a. trans. — Intromit x. -1676. 

Intermittence (intaiminSns). Also -ance. 
1796. [a. F. ; see Intermittent and -ence.] 
1. The fact of intermitting ; discontinuance for 
a time. 9. Intermittent sequence. Tyndall. 
So Intermi'ttency, intermission x66a. 
Intermittent (intwmi-t^nt), a. (sb.) 1603. 
[ad. L. intermit tentem.] 1. That Intermits or j 

ceases for a time ; coming or operating at 
intervals, spec, in Path, of the pulse, a fever, etc. j 
a. sb. Path. An intermittent fever. Also Jig. 




_'his disorder wns not in its nature i. Burks. 
Hence Intermittently ado. in an l manner. 

Intermittingly (-mitiijK), adv. X654. 
[-LY *.] In an intermitting manner; inter- 
mittently. 

Intermix (intaxml*ks\ v. 156a. [(* Inter- 
mit, taken as pa. pple. of an Eng. vb. ; Bee 
Commix, Mix.] x. trans. To mix together, 
intermingle. 9 . intr. To be or beoome nftxed 
together; to blend or associate intimately 
172 a. 


INTERNAL 

x. Hee, she knew would i. Grateful digressions, 
and solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses Milt. 

Intermixed* intermlxt (inujmi-kst ),///. 
a. i55£. [orig. intermix t , ad. L. intermix t us, 
intermiscere , C inter + mi seen to mix. The 
form intermixed followed the formation of the 
vb. intermix .] Mixed together, intimately 
mixed. Hence Intcruilxedly, intermi'xtly 
adv. with intermixture, promiscuously. So 
tlntermi’xtion * next 1520. 

Intermixture (miwrarkstUii). 15 86b [f. 
L. intermixt - ppl. stem + -urk.] x. The 
action of intermixing or fact of being inter- 
mixed ; intimate mixture 159a. a. concr . or 
quasi -concr. Something, or a quantity or por- 
tion of something, intermixed with or added to 
something else. 

a s. hrom the i. of its houses with trees, it [Norwich) 
is called a city in an orchard 1778. 

Intermobilitj r, etc. : see Inter - pref. 
Intermoiecuiar (uitdjm*lc'ku21&j), a. 1843. 
[Inter- 11 . 9 a.] Existing, or occurring be- 
tween the molecules of a body or substance. 
Intermundane (intwinirndrin), a. 1691. 
[f. Inter- II. 2 a + L. tnundus, mundanus.] 
1. Situated, or present, between diffuent 
worlds. 9. Existing between worlds recipro- 
cally 1858. 

z. The vast distance, between these great bodies, are 
call'd i. spaces Locke. So llntermxrndial, fin* 
termu’ndian. 

II lntermu ndinm. 1817. [A mod. sing, of 
L. intemiundia (pi.) the spaces between the 
worlds.] A space between tv\ o worlds. 
tlntermuTe, v. 1606. [f. Inter- I. x a + 
L, n.urus wall.] trans. To inclose between 
walls, to wall in -2628. 

Intermuscular (intajmfskijSl&i), a 1622. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Anat. Situated between 
muscles, or between muscular fibres. 
Intermutation : see Inter - pref I. 2 a. 
Intermutual (int3jmi£'ti*,al), a. 1595. 
[Inter- 1. 2a; pleonastic for mutual .] Mu- 
tual, reciprocal. Hence Intermu tually adv. 
Intern (into-jn). Also finteme. 1578. [a. 
F. interne = It. interne, ad. L. intemus, f. in 
adv. -f - ternus suffix, as in sempiternus, etc.] 

A. adj. (Now poet, or arch.)** Internal a, 

B. sb. (Also tnterne after Fr.) An assistant 
resident physician or surgeon in a hospital 
1891. U.S. 

Intern (intern), v. Also i interne. 1606 
[f. (ult.) lL interna , F. interne ; see prec.] 
Ti. intr. To enter or pass in; to become 
incorporated or united with another being. 9. 
trans. To confine within the limits of a country, 
district, or place ; to oblige to reside within 
prescribed limits. Also jfg. 1666. 8. To send 

(goods, etc.) into the interior of a country. 
U.S. 

a. To disarm troops crossing the neutral frontier and 
to i. them till the conclusion of peace W. E. Hall. 

Internal (int 5 *Jn&l). 1509. [ad. late med.L. 
intemalis (f. intemus) ; see -AL. Opp. in all 
senses to external .] 

A. adj. 1. Situated or existing within some- 

thing ; of or pertaining to the inside ; inward 
2590. b. Anat. Situated away from the surface 
of the body, or nearer the median line 17x9. 
9. l'ertaining to the inner nature or relations of 
anything ; belonging to the thing or subject in 
itself ; intrinsic 1607. b. Of or pertaining to 
the domestic (as dist. from the foreign) affairs 
of a country 1793. 3, Of or belonging to the 

inner nature or life of man ; mental or spiritual ; 
inward; subjective 1500. 

x. 1. navigation 1804. /. angle (Geom.) m interior 

angle (see Intkrior A. j>. 7. iambus lien, (a) see 

Combustion a b ; (3) applied to gas and oil engines, 
in which the energy necessary to produce motion is 
developed in the engine cylinder and not hi a acp». 
rate chamber 18B8. a. The i. evidence for some state- 
ment* renders them highly probable Fbxsman. b. 
The maintenance of L peace Stubbs, g Sensations 
BnA ideas are both L 1860. 

B. sb. i. //. The inward parts or or g an s ; In- 

wards, entrails 1764. fa. Med. (van. in pi.) A 
medecine or remedy to be taken internally 
-1704. 3. Something belonging to the tiring 

In itself. (Now always in //.) T652. +a. 

(Usu. in //.) The inner nature, soul, spirit 
-17.. 

3- To Guard the Internals of Religion Sachbvmku. 


ft (Ger. K*ln). f(Fr.p«#), a (G«r. M«ller). « (Ft. Aunt), b (ootI). e (« % ) (tlurel. i (fi) (r<»V 6 (6>, fare, *«rth). 
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Hence Intema'llty, the quality or fact of being L ; 
alio with an and /A 

Internally (int5\m&li), adv . 1597- [*• 

prec. + -LY 51 .] z. In, on, or with respect to, 
the Inside or interior. 9. With respect to the 
inner nature or relations of anything, esp. the 
internal affairs of a country, etc. 1791. 3- 

Mentally, spiritually 1646. 

Intema-sal, a. 1866. [f. Inter- II. a a 

+ L. nasus.] «■ intranasal (see IN FRA-). 
International (internse’Janil). 1780. [In- 
ter- II. a.] A. adj. Existing, constituted, 
or carried on between different nations; per- 
taining to the relations between nations, b. 
(with capital /.) Belonging to the International 
Working Men’s Association, a society of work- 
ing-men founded in London in 1864 (and dis- 
solved in 1874), the objects of which were 
identified with those of the socialism of Marx. 

The great science of i. law, the determining authority 
in questions of right between independent states 
Hallam. An 1 . Exhibition x86t, yacht race 1888. 

B. sb. a. A person belonging to two different 
nations (e. g. native of one and resident in 
another) 1870; one who takes part in an inter- 
national contest 1895. (with capital /, 
and sometimes in Fr. form -ale) -* International 
Working Men’s Association (see A. b) ; also, a 
member or adherent of this. 

b. First /., that of 1864-74; Second L, formed in 
1889 at Paris and having taLer its seat in Brussels; 
Third l. f formed in 1919 by the Russian communists 
(Bolsheviks) on a revolutionary basis. 

|| Internationale ( -najtfna ■ 1 , II ceht^ma- 

syonal). [Fr. (sc. chanson song).] A revolu- 
tionary hymn composed by Eugene Pottier in 
1871 ana adopted by French socialists and 
later by others. (See also prec. B. b.) 
Internationalism. 1877. [f. Interna- 

tional + -ISM.] International character or 
spirit ; the principle of community of interests 
or action between different nations ; spec, (with 
capital /.) the doctrine or principles of the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Association. 

Interna tionalist. 1864. [f. ns prec. + 

-1 st. J a. An advocate of or believer in inter- 
nationalism ; spec, a member of or sympathizer 
with the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion. b. One versed in international law. c. 
One who takes part in an international contest. 
Internationa*lity. 1864. [See -ity. 1 
International quality, condition, or character. 
Interna*tianalize, v . 1864. [See -ize.] 
trans . To render international in character or 
use; spec, lo bring (a country, territory, etc.) 
under the combined government or protection 
of two or more different nations. Hence Inter- 
na:tionallza*tion. 

Interna-tionally, adv. 1864. [See -ly 2.] 
In an international manner ; between or among 
different nations. 

Interne: see Intern. 

Internecine (intern* -sain), a . 1663. [ad. 

L. tntcmecinus, f. internecium slaughter, 
destruction, f. intemecare ; see next. The 
etym. pronunc. would be intermecine .] 1. 
ong. Deadly, destructive, characterized by 
great slaughter. 9. esp , (In mod. use.) Mutu- 
ally destructive, aiming at the slaughter or de- 
struction of each oth^r 1755. 

1. /. war, war for the sake of slaughter, war to the 
death, a. Eight thousand Zealots, who stabbed each 
other in i. massacre Farrar. 

Internecion (inteinrjan). rare. 1610. [ad. 
L. mtemecionem massacre, etc., f. intemecare 
to kill, destroy, f. inter (as in interficere ) + 
necare to kill.] Destruction, massacre. 

Internedve (inteinrsiv), a . rare. 1819. 
[ad. L. internecivus, (scribal) var, of in temeci- 
nus.] - Internecine a. 

+Inteme*ct, v. 1694. [ad. L. intemectere to 
bind to each other, f. inter + nectere ] trans. 
To interconnect. So flnteme-xion, -ne'etion, 
mutual connexion 1654. 

Internee*. 1990. [f. Intern v. a + -rr 1 .] 
An interned person. 

Sinn Fein internees. Newspaper. 

Intemeural (intemiu»Tfil), a. (sb.) 1846. 
ft Inter- II. 9 a + Gr. vtvpoy nerve; see 
Neural.] Anat, and Zool. Situated between 
nerves, or between neural spines or arches; 
applied spec, to the dermal spines or bones 


supporting the dorsal fin-rays in fishes (cf. 
Intkuspinal). b. as sb . (pi.) « Interneural 
spines 1880. 

+Inte*mity. rare. 1760. [f. L. internus + 
-ity.] The quality of being internal, inward- 
ness ; something internal. H. Brooke. 
Internment [intaunmdut). 1870. [f. In- 

tern v. a + -MENT. ] The action of interning ; 
confining within prescribed limits. 

Interno, comb. advb. form of L. internus 
Internal; as in lnte:rno-me*dial, -me’dian 
adjs. % Entom. situated within the median 1 ne 
or nervure, or between the internal and median 
nervures, of the wing 1826. 

Intemodal (inteJn<?«*d&l), a. 1835. [f. 

Inter- II. 9 a + L. nodus \ cf. nodal. J Bot. 
and Zool. Situated between nodes ; belonging 
to or constituting an internode. 

Internode (untamed). 1667. [ad. L. inter - 
nodium (see below).] i. Bot. That part of a 
stem or branch intervening between two of the 
nodes or knots from which the leaves arise, 
a. Zool. and Anat . A slender part intervening 
between two nodes or joints ; each bone of a 
finger or toe 1722. 

flnterno'dlal, a. [f. next + -al.] ■■ Inter- 
nodal. Sir T. Browne. 

|| Intemodium (intein<Ju*di£m). PI. -ia. 
Now rare. 1644. [L., f. inter + nodus ; see 

Inter- II. x.] = Internode, (erron. A joint.) 
fl'ntemunce. Also -nonce. 1647. [a. F. 
internonce, ad. L. intemuntius (- nuncius ) ; see 
Internuncius.] = Internuncio. -1847, 
Internuncial (intejnzrnjiil), a. 1845. [f. 
L. intemuntius ( see below) + -AL.] Having 
the function of conveying messages between 
two parties, etc. ; used Jig. of the nerves. 
tlntemu*nciess. rare, [irreg. f. Inter- 
nuncio + -ess.] A female internuncio or 
messenger. Chapman. 

Internuncio (inte.mzr nju?). Also +-tio. 

1641. [ad. It. intemunzio, ad. L. intemuntius 
(-nuncius ) ; see next.] 1. A messenger between 
two parlies. 9. A representative or amba&ador 
of the Pope at a foreign court while there is no 
nuncio, or at a minor court to which no nuncio 
is sent 1670. 3. A minister representing a 

government, esp. that of Austria, at the Otto- 
man Porte 1700. Hence Intermrncioship, 
the office or function of an i. or go-between. 

|| Internuncius. 1675. [L. in med. spelling, 
for cl. L. intemuntius , f. inter between 4- 
nuntius a messenger.] ■= prec. x. 
Internuptial (inte-inr’pjal), a. 1850. [f. 

Inter- I. 2 or II. 9 + L. nuptise\ cf. nuptial.] 
1. Pertaining to intermarriage. 9. Intervening 
between two marriages or married states 1 885 

Interoceanic (jbnter^J/jae-nik), a. 1855. 

[Inter- II. a b.J Situated between oceans; 
connecting two oceans, as a strait or canal. 
Interocular, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Interopercular (hntar^pSukitflAi), a. 
1854. (f. next + -ar; cf. opercular .] Ichthyol. 
Belonging to, or of the nature of. an interoper- 
culum ; chiefly in i. bone — nexL 
II Interoperculum(i:nt3r,<7p5jkiiin^rn). 1834. 
[Inter- I. a b.] Ichthyol. One of the bones 
forming the gill-cover ; usually situated below 
thepraeoperculum. and partly between this and 
the operculum and suboperculum. 
Interorbital (inter, ^jbitM), a. 1859. 
[Inter- II. 9 a.] Anat. Situated between the 
eye-sockets. 

Interosculant (intar, frskitfl&nO, a. 1855. 
TInter- I. 9 a; cf. next.] InteroscuLiting ; 
forming a connecting link. 

An * i. jrroup,— a party of genera and species which 
connect families scientifically far apart Kingsley. 

Interosculate (inter pskiiilrit), v . 1889. 
[f. Inter- I. z b + Osculate.] intr. a. To 
interpenetrate or inosculate with each other, 
b. To form a connecting link between two 
groups. Hence InteroscaUrtloiL 
Intero’sseal, a. 1805. [f. as next + -al.] 
— next. 

Interosseous (inter, £w»), a. X745. [f. 
Inter- II. a a + L. os, ess - bone, osseus bony 
+ -OUS,] Anat. Situated between bones; 


said of various ligaments, muscles, nerves, and 
vessels. 

tinterpa le, v . 1553. [f. Inter- I. 1 + 

Pale v .J 1. trans. To divide by pales, as in 
Heraldry; to alternate in vertical divisions, 
Brende. 9. = Impale v. 9. Lovelace. 
Interparietal (-p&rai-Ml), a (sb.) 1835. 

[ Inter- 11 , 2 a. ) Anat. 1. Situated between 
the parietal bones of the skull. 9. sb. The 
interparietal bone. 

tlnterpauwe,?. 1534. [f.lNi kr-I 1 + Pause 
v.] intr. To pause in the midst of something. 
More. So ITnterpauae sb. a pause between 
or in the course of something 1599. 

Interpel (inteiped), v. Now only in Sc . 
Law. ME. [ad. L. inteipcllare , f. inter + 
pellare, secondary form of pdlert to drive. CL 
F. interpel ler.] 1. trans. To appeal to ; to 

petition -1591. t9. To interrupt (a person) in 
speaking ; to break in on or disturb -1647. 3. 
Sc. Law. To intercept, cut oft, prevent 172a. 

1. No more now, for I am interpell’d by many 
bn messes Howrli. 

Interpellant [intezpe’l&nt). 1869. [a. F. 
into pell ant , pr. pple. of interpeller , ad. L. in- 
tcrpellarc ; see prec.] One who addresses an 
interpellation (e. g. in the French Chamber). 
Interpellate (intajpedru), v. 1599. [f. 

ppl. stem ol L. interpellare.] •fi. trans. To 
interrupt or break in upon. a. To address an 
interpellation to (a minister in the French or 
other Chamber) 1874. 

Interpellation (i ntejpelri -Jan). 1596. [ad. 
L. interpellationem. Re-introduccd from F». 
in sense 5 in 19th c.] +1. The action of 

appealing to or entreating; intercession -1670. 
ta. A summons, citation -1726. t3. The 

action of breaking m upon ; interruption -1834. 
4. Sc. Law. Prevention, hindrance 1814. 5. 

The action of interrupting the order of the day 
(in a foreign legislative Chamber) by asking 
lrom a minister an explanation of some matter 
belonging to his department 1837. 

1. By the importunity of her i. Bkcon. 3. Sophistic 
reasonings, and sarcastic interpellations Lanuor. 5. 
Ait incessant fire of questions, interpellations, ob- 
jurgations Cahi.yle. 

Interpenetrate (intejpe*n/lr^t) f v. 1809. 
[ Inter- 1. 1.] 1. trans. To penetrate between 
the parts or particles of (anything) ; to pass 
through and through, permeate, pervade 1818. 
Also intr. 9. intr . To penetrate each other; 
to unite or mingle by mutual penetration 1809b 
b. trans. To penetrate reciprocally 1843. 8. 

drih. (trans. and intr.) To ap; ear as if penc- 
tinting or passing through a moulding, etc. 
1840. 

1. ’J he water is everywhere interpenetrated by air. 
which the fishes breathe Meow in. ( a. Law and 
religion thus interpenetrating neutralized each other 
Coleridge. 3. Their shafts interpenetrating the 
mouldings of the panels and tracery Boutell. 

Interpenetration (rnteJpen/tr^'Jsn). 1809. 

| Inter- I. 9 a.] 1. The action of penetrating 

between or among ; thorough penetration 1829. 
9. Mutual penetiation 1809. 3. Arch. The 

intersection of two forms; spec, an independent 
continuation of mouldings or other members 
past their intersection, so that the identity of 
a member is preserved after it has partly co- 
incided with another or has been swallowed up 
in it 1840. 

Interpenetrative, a. i860. [Inter- I. a 

a. ] Intimately or reciprocally penetrative. 

Hence Interpe’netratively adv. 1834. 

Interpetiolar (intajpetidlAi), a . 1830. 

[Inter- II. 9 a; see Putiolar.] Bot . Situ&» 
ted between petioles, or between a petiole and 
the axis. Also Interpe'tiolaiy a. 
Interphalangeal : see Inter- pref. 
Interpilaster (iintojpilsrstei), 1893. [In- 
ter- if. 1.] Arch. The space between two 
pilasters. 

flnterpla*ce, v. 1548. [Inter- I. 1 a,b.l 
trans. a. To place between or in the midst oC 

b. To place between each other or alternately, 
(Only in pass.) -1678. 

Interplait (intejplse't), v. Also -plat* 
182a. [ inter- I. ib.] trans. To plait together ; 
to intertwine, interweave. 

Interplanetary (-pIse-nAttri), a. 1691. 

[ Inter- II. a a. ] Situated between the planeta 


m (man), a (pass), an (loud), p (cut), f (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), ei (/, eye). $ (Fr. eaa cU vie), i (tft). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (get}* 
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Interplay (rntoiptfi). 1863. [Inter- I. 
a a. 1 Reciprocal play, free interaction. 
Interplead (intwpird), v. Also tenter* 
ple(a)de. 1473. [ad. AF. enterplederx sue 
Inter- I. x a, b and Plead v.] 1. intr. In 

Law : To litigate with each other in order to 
determine some point in dispute in which a 
third party is concerned. fa. trans. To raise 
as a plea -1716. 

Interpleader (intoxplrdoj). Also tenter-. 
1567. [a. AF. enterpleder{ see prec.) inf. as subst.) 
Law, A suit pleaded between two parties to de- 
termine a matter of claim or right, on which the 
action of a third party depends, esp. to deter- 
mine to which of them livery or payment ought 
to be made. 

Interpleural (-plBaT&l), a. 1879. [f. Inter- 
IT. a + Gr. n\tvpA ribs.] Situated between the 
pleura of the right and left lungs. 

Interpoint (intojpoi # nt), v . 1595. [Inter- 

I. 1 a. J a. trans . To put a point or points 
between (words); to punctuate. b. intr . or 
absol. To insert a point or points. 

Her sighes should 1. her words Daniel. 
Interpolate (int5'j|x^lai>T), a. [f. T>. inter 

polare to INTERPOLATE + -ABLE.] That may 
be interpolated ; suitable for interpolation. De 
Morgan. 

Interpolar (-pju*la.i\/7. (sb.) 1870. [Intrr- 

II. 3 a.J Situated between the poles (of a 
galvanic battery, etc.), b. as sb. An intcrpolar 
wiie i08a. 

f Inte-rpolate, ///. a. late ME. [ad. L. in- 
terpolate, pa. pple. of inter polare.'] Intermit- 
tent (esp. of fever) ; interpolated -1669. 
Interpolate (int5up<fl<?it), v. i6*a. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. inter polare to furbish up, to alter, f. 
inter (INTER- I. i a) + -polare, related to polire 
to Polish.] ti. trans . To polish up; to put 
a fresh gloss on {rare) -1706. a. To alter or 
enlarge (a book or waiting) by insertion of new 
matter; esp. to tamper with by inserting new 
or foreign matter 1613. Also transf 3. To 
introduce (words or passages) into a pre-exist- 
ing writing; esp. to insert (spurious matter) in 
a genuine work without note or warning 1640. 
b. transf. To intercalate 1802. 4. intr. or 

absol, To make insertions or interpolations 
1720. tfi* trans. To interrupt by an interval. 
(Only in pass.) II ALL. 6. Math. To inset t an 
intermediate term or terms in a series 1796. 

a. A Manuscript of Sir Ra.ph Hoptons. . inter- 
pointed with bLoun hand Fulllr. 3. words which 
no Vrdelms can carp at as inli rpolated Hr. Hall. 
b. H y i.iternol.itm^ a month of 30 days Wiikwbll. 

Interpolation (inta.jp^l/i /on). 161a. [a. 

F. t or ad. L. interpolationem ; see prec. and 
-ATION. ] f 1. The action of furbishing or 
polishing up -1678. a. The action of inter- 
polating a writing, or a word, etc. therein (cf. 
senses a and 3 of the vb.); the condition or 
fact of being interpolated 161a. b. With fl. 
An interpolated word or passage 1675. 3. T he 
action ol introducing or inserting among other 
things or between the members of any series. 
Also with an and fl. An insertion. 1849. b. 
Math . The process of inserting in a series an 
intermediate number or quantity ascertained 
by calculation fiom those already known 1763. 
1“4. Interposition of time ; interval. Crooke. 

1. A Refinement and 1. of Paganism Cudwobth. 
a. This end was carried out by interpolations and 
falsification of ecclesiastical documents Hussky. 3. 
The i. of fossiliferous.. rocks Murchison. 

Interpolator. 1659. [a. L-] One who 
interpolates. 

InterpO'llah, v. rare . 1609. [Inter- I. 
x a.] To polish here and there or at intervals. 

Interpone (intajp^-n), v . 15^3* [»<*• L- 

interponere, f. inter + ponere,] trans . and rc/i. 
« Interpose v. So tlnterpo’nent {rare), one 
who or that which interposes 159a. 
Interposal (IntJip^i-zal). 1607. [f. next + 
-al.] « Interposition i, a. 

Interpo* (inta.ip*> # z), v . 158a. fa. F. 

inter poser , f. L. inter + F. poser (see Pose) ; 
substituted for L. interponere (see Interpone), 
by form-assoc. with interposition , etc. Cf, 
compose, dispose , etc.] 1. trans. To place 
between, in space or time. Often with implica- 
tion of obstruction or delay. 1599. a. t reft. To 


place oneself between ; to stand in the way 
-1745. Also intr. (for refi.). 3. trans. To put 
forth or introduce in the way of interfeience or 
intervention 1606. 4. intr. (and t refi.) To put 

oneself forward or interfere in a matter ? to 
intervene 1603. 5. ttans. To introduce, esp. 

in the midst of other matters as an interruption 
or digression 1583. b. absol. or intr. To 
interrupt, make a digression 1667. t6. trans . 

To come or be in the way of ; to obstruct -167X. 

1. Only a small part of the convexity of the globe 
is interposed between us and the sun Morse. a. 
What watchfull Cares doe i. themselves betwixt your 
Eyes, and Night ? Shaks. 3 io 1. arbitration 1798. 
4. 1 shall not 1. in their Quairel Addison. 5. To i. a 
jocular, and perhaps ridiculous digiession 1’kitv. 
Hence -(-Interpose sb. interposition, lnterpo’ser. 

Interposition (imtajp<fzi-J;>n). ME. [a. K., 
ad. L. interpositionern , f. interponere . Not 

deri vationally related to Interpose.] x. The 
action of placing something or oneself between; 
the fact of being placed or situated between ; 
intervention. b. An instance of this ; oceas., 
that which is interposed 1650. a. Interference, 
mediation; also, an instance of this 1461. t3- 

A parenthesis; a digression 15^3. 
a. Ry the immediate l of Providence Junius Lett. 

♦ Interpo-sure. 1627. [f. Interpose v. + 
-ure; cf. composure, etc.] Interposition -1733. 

Interpret (in t5\ipr£t), v. ME. [a. F. inter- 
preter, or ad. L. interpretari, f. interpres, - pret - 
cm, f. inter + root corrcsp, to Skr. prath - to 
spread abroad.] 1. trans. To expound the 
meaning of ; to render clear or explicit ; to 
elucidate; to explain. fFoimcrlv also, To 
translate. b. To explain to ones- lf 1795. c. 
In recent use : To give one’s cn\n interpreta- 
tion of (a musical composition, a landscape, 
etc.); to render 1880. a. To expound or take 
in a specified manner ME. 3. absol. or intr . 
To make an explanation ; to give an exposition ; 
spec, to act as an interpreter or dragoman. 
tFormerly also, To translate. ME, +4. intr. 
To signify, to mean. Seldkn. 

s. And they shall call his name Emmanuel, which 
being interpreted is, God with vs Matt. i. a> ^ The 
law interprets. . his wishes with regard to the disposal 
of his property Fa wlk it. a As thou wouldst be well 
interpreted by others i others well Donnic. This 
transaction was interpreted into a bribe Smollett. 
3. Unskilful with what words to pray, let mee 1. for 
him Milt. P . L . xi. 33. 

Interpretable (intSupret&b'l), a. 1611. 
[ad. late L. interpretabilis (Tertull.), f. inter- 
pret at i to Intertre r ; see -ble.] Susceptible 
of interpretation, explicable. 
flnteTpretament. rare. Also erron. inter- 
prement. 1645. [ad. L. in terpre lament urn, f. 
interpretari', see-MENT.] Interpretation -1802. 
Inte-rpretate, v. Now rare or Obs. 1522 
f. L. interpret at-, interpretari.’] = Interpret^. 
Interpretation (int5:jprft£i-/an). ME. [a. 
F. interpretation, or ad. L. interpret at ionetn.] 
1. The action of interpreting; explanation, 
exposition, tb. The faculty or power of inter- 
preting -155a. a. An explanation given ; a 
way of explaining; fa comment ME. b. The 
representation of a part in a diama, or the 
rei.dcring of a musical composition, according 
to one’s conception of the author’s idea 1880. 
3. The way in which a thing ought to be inter- 
preted; proper explanation; hence, Significa- 
tion, meaning ME. +4. Thu action of trans- 
lating; a translation -1646. 

1. /. 0 / Nature , Bacon's phrase to denote the dis- 
covery of natural laws by means of induction. The 
just 1. of geological phenomena Huxi.ky. b. To 
another [is geven] the interpietacion off tonges Tim- 
hale 1 Cor. xiL ia a. The ambiguity of oracles, and 
their ambodextrou* interpretations Lilly. They give 
mean Interpretations., to the worthiest Actions Audi- 
son 4 Cephas : which is by interpretacioa, a atone 
1'lNDALE John L 43* 

Interpretative (int 5 *ipr/Wtiv), a . 1569. 

[f. I* interpretat -, interpretari + -IVE. Cf F. 
inlet prttatrf] 1. Having the chnracter, quality, 
or function of interpreting; explanatory, ex- 
pository. a. Deduced or deducible by inter- 
pretation ; inferential, constructive {arch, or 
Obs) 1610. 

1. I. lexicography Johnson, a. Constructive, or 1 . 
treasons 1798. Hence InteTpretatively adv. by 
way of interpretation (rare) 1 fby inference, con- 
structively. 


Interpreter (int5‘jpretaj). [ME. interpre- 
tour, AF. form of OF, interpreteeur, - teur , ad, 
late L. interpretatorem . In x6th a refash, 
after agent-nouns in -er\ see -RR *.] x. One 
who interprets or explains ME. a. One who 
translates languages ME. t8- One who makes 
known the will of another ; a titlo of Mercury 
as messenger of the gods. (L. interpres divum 
Virgil.) -1078. 1*4, Jbthet. ** Synonymy 1589. 

1. Then said Christian to the I., Expound this 
matter more iully to me Bunyan. a. Hee l Joseph] 
spake vmo them by an 1. Gen. xhi. 23. 3. Milt. 

J J . L. in. 657. Hence Inte’rpretership. 
Interpretress (lntoupimies). 1775. [f. 
Interpreter + -ess.] A female interpreter, 
var, flute rpreteaa 1717. 

Interprovi ncial, a. 1839. [Inter- II. 

2 b. | Lying, extending, or carried on, between 
different provinces; pertaining to the mutual 
relations of provinces. 

Interpubic (iniajpi/rbik),**. 1836. [Inter- 

11. a a-J Situated between the pubic bones. 

Interpunction (intojp&'gk/dn). 1617. [ad. 
L. interpunctionem, f. tnterpungere , f. inter + 
pungere to prick, etc.] The insertion of points 
between words, clauses, or sentences; punctua- 
tion. concr . A point inserted. 

Interpunctuate (mtdjpvqktia^it), v. 1850. 
[Inter- I. 1 a.J To insert the points between 
words and clauses; to punctuate. Also Jig. 
So Interpunctua*tion = prec. sb. 1717. 

Interradial (intaj,r/i'diftl). 1870. [Intrr- 
II. a a.] Zool. adj. Situated between radii or 
rays, as in au echinodei in. sb. An interradial 
part. 

Interramal (intoi,r^-mai),a. 1874 [Inier- 
II. 2 a.] Orntth . Situated between the rami 
or branches of the lower jaw. 
t Inter, re # gency. rare. 1600. [f. next; see 
-ENCY.] The tenure of an interrex or interre- 
gent -1674. 

t Inter, reagent, rare. 1600. [Inter- I. a b; 
after interrex. j = Interkex. 

II Interregnum (inuj,re-gn£m). PI. -regna, 
-regnums. 1579. (L., f. inter (Inter- II. 1) + 
regnum ; cf. next.] fi. Temporary authority 
or rule exercised during a vacancy of the throne 
or a suspension of the usual government -1770. 
a. The interval between the close of a king’s 
reign and the accession of his successor 1590. 
3. A cessation or suspension of the usual ruling 
po wer. Also Jig. 1648. 4. A breach of con- 

tinuity; an interval, pause, vacant space 1659. 
Hence Inter, re*gnal a. 

Interreign [nitdi 1 1 fin). Now rare. 1533. 
[f. Inter- II. 1 + Reign, alter prec.; cf. t\ 
interrigne."] f z. ■= Interregnum 1. -i6n. 
a. - Interregnum a. 1586. 

Interrelated (i nUi , 1 /l/Wed) , ppl. a. 1 827. 
[Inter- 1 . x b. | Mutually related or con- 
nected. 

Interrelation/ mtaj , rfl/i ■ fan ). 1848. [ Tnter- 

I. 2 a.] Mutual or reciprocal relation. So 
I nter,rela*tionship. 

Interrenal (int2j,rrnM). 1893. [f. Inter- 

II, a a + L. rents kidneys ; see Renal.] Anat. 
a. adj. Situated between the kidneys. b. sb 
An interrenal body. 

Inte*rrer. 1611. [f. Inter v .+ -er 1 .] One 
who inters. 

II Interrex (i-ntw^eks). PL -reges (-r/’d^/z). 
1579. [L., f. inter (Inter- 1. a b) + rex.] One 
who holds the supreme authority in a state dur- 
ing an interregnum. 

The regents at that time called Interreges North. 

flnte xrogate, sb. rare. Also-rogat. 1633. 
[ad. Lm mterrogatum, or a. F. interrogate] A 
question ; an interrogation -1661. 

Interrogate (inte-nJfg^t), v. 1483. [f. L. 
interrogate , interrogare, f, inter between, at 
intervals + ntgare to ask.] 1. trans. To ask 
questions of, to question, esp. formally ; to 
examine by questions. Also Jig , ta. To ask 
about (something) {rare) -1698. 3. absol. or 

intr. To ask questions ; spec, in Law (see In- 
terrogatory B. 1) 1629. 

t. fig. To i. Truth 1701, nature 1794, one's memory 
Hklps. a. Interrogating the State of Europe Fkyck. 

The leave of the court to i. must be obtained 1883. 

ence InteTTogatee*, one who is interrogated. 
1 InteTTogatingly eulv. 
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INTERROGATION 

Interrogation (inte'rfg^jan). ME. [a. F. 
or ad. L. interrogationem ; see prec.] I. The 
action of interrogating; a questioning ; frcquest 
1551. b. With an and pi. A question ME. 
•• Gram, and Rhet. Questioning, or a question, 
as a form of speech 153a. b. Point (mark, 
note) of interrogation , also i.-point (and, for- 
merly, s'.) : the symool used in writing or print- 
ing to indicate a question, usually placed at the 
end of the sentence and having the form f or ?. 

A point of interrogation is also sometimes placed 
before a word or phrase, to query its correctness, 
existence, etc. 

In Spanish, it is placed both before and. after the 
question, in the former case inverted as in iQuien 
sake f who knows ? 

a b. It is a mistake to be inquisitive. A walking!.' 
point is never a pleas.mt companion 1895. Hence 
Interroga'tional a. interrogative. 
Interrogative (intoip-gfitiv). 1530. [ad. 
late L. interrogativus ; see Interrogate v. and 
-IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 

of questioning; having the form or force of 
a question 1597. 9 . Rhet. and Gram. Of a 

word or form : Employed in asking a question 
1520. 3. Given to asking questions; inquisi- 

tive (rare) 1709. 

x. The i. method of Socrates JowetT. a /. pro- 
nouns, the pronouns ivho t which f what t whether f 
i, adverbs , such as where f when t why f wherefore t 
Hence Interro*gatlvely adv. in an 1. manner. 

B. sb. 1. An interrogation 1581. 9. Gram. 

A word or form employed in askings question; 
esp. an interrogative pronoun 1530. 

Interrogator (inteTdjg/itajO. 1751. [a. late 
L ; cf. F. interrogated T] One who interro- 
gates; a questioner. 

Interrogatory (intaqrgfitari). 1533. [ad. 
late L. interrogatorius\ see Interrogate v. 
and -ory. ] A. adj. « Interrogative a . 1576. 

B. sb. 1 An interrogation, a question ; spec. 
in Law : A question formally put, or drawn up 
in writing to be put, to an accused person or a 
witness 1533. 9. Examination (of an accused 

person) (rare). [■= F. intcrrogatoireL\ 1837. 

a. A paper of interrogatories was laid before him 
by order of the Privy Council Macaulay. Hence 
Interro'gatorily adv. interrogatively. 

In terrorem : see In Lot. prep. 
■f-Intemi’pt, ppl. a . ME. [a. OF. interrupt, 
ad. L. interrupt us\ see next.] Interrupted 
(see the vb.). In quot.. Forming an interval or 
breach between two parts of something. 

Our adversarie, whom no bounds Prescrib'd, no 
barrs of Hell.. nor yet the main Abyss Wide i. can 
hold Milt. 

Interrupt (interrupt), v. ME. [f. L. inter- 
rupt-, interrumpere to break asunder, break off, 
f. inter between + rumpere to break ; cf. Cor- 
rupt.] 1. trans. To break in upon (esp. 
speech or discourse) ; to break the continuity 
of; to break off, hinder the course of, cause 
to cease or stop (usu. temporarily). 9 . To 
break in upon (a person) while doing some- 
thing, esp. speaking ; to hinder or cause to stop 
(usu. temporarily) in what one is doing ME. 
3. absol. or intr.; also quasi-/ rates. ** to say 
in interruption ME. +4. trans To hinder, 
stop, prevent, thwart -*1633. tfi- To infringe, 
suspend (a law) -1587. 

t. N ot one of us but had his sleepe interrupted by 
fearfull dreames 1615. There being neither Tree nor 
Bush to L his Charge Clarendon. a. It were a 
grosso incivility to i. them in their conversation 1639. 
3. Please not to i., my good friend Jowett. 
Interrupted (intwpted), ppl. a. 1553. 
[f. prec. + -ed *.] Broken in upon ; broken 
off; having its course hindered or continuity 
broken; made discontinuous. b. Bot. (and 
Zool .) Having smaller, or otherwise differing, 
members (e.g. leaflets in a compound leaf) in 
the intervals between others in a series ; also, 
discontinuous (as a linear marking) 1828. 
Interruptedly, adv. 1663. [f. prec. + 

-LY *.] With interruptions or void intervals ; 
discontinuous^. b. Bot. (and Zool.) With 
smaller or otherwise different members in the 
intervals between the others (see prec. b) 1753. 

b. Spirma ulmaria . . leaves i. pinnate Hooker, 

Interrupter* -or (intanrpui). 1511. 
[partly a. L., partly f. Interrupt v . + -er *.] 
One who interrupts (see the vb.). b. A device 
for interrupting an electric current 1868. 
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Interruption (intenrpjaa ). ME. [ad. L. 

interruptionem ; cf, F. interruption .] The 
action of interrupting, or fact of being inter- 
rupted (see the vb.). i. Hindrance of course 
or continuance ; temporary stoppage or cessa- 
tion 1489. a. A breach of continuity in 
space or serial order ; a break ; the forma- 
tion or existence of a gap ME. tb. Irruption. 
Hale. td. The action, or an act, of hindering 
or thwarting -1595. 4. Sc. Law. The step 

legally requisite to stop the currency of a period 
of prescription 1615. 

t. I still go on with the work I have in hand, but 
with terrible interruptions Buiikk. a. The Inter- 
ruptions of the Strata Woodward, b. Places severed 
from the Continent by the i. of the Sea Hale. 3. 
Shaks. John 111. iv 9. 

Interruptive (mtanrptiv), a. 1643. [f. as 
Interrupt v . + -ive.] i. Having the quality 
of interrupting 1651. fa. Characterized by 
interruption ; interrupted. He RLE. 
Interscapular (mtaiskse-pirflAi), a. (sb.) 
1731. [Inter- II. 3 a.] 1. Anat . and Zool. 

Situated between the scapulse or shoulder- 
blades. 9. sb, (in pi.) The interscapular 
feathers. 

Interscendent (intaise-ndgnt), a , rare. 
1796. fad. mod.L. interscendens, -ent-em 
(Leibnitz), f. inter ; after transcendent Tran- 
scendent. | Math. Applied to expressions or 
equations involving incommensurable quanti- 
ties in the exponents; regarded as being inter- 
mediate between algebraic and transcendental . 
Also Inter8cende’ntal a. 

+Interscri*be, v. rare. 1656. [ad. L. inter - 
scribe re.\ To write between, to interline. 
Interseam (intaisTm), v. Obs . or arch . 

1589. [ad. F. entresenur to sow among, f. entre- 
between + semer : — L» seminare . But app. 

often assoc, w. Seam v.) trans. To sprinkle 
or scatter between or amongst other things; 
to intersperse. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
flntersecant, a . (sb.) rare . 1658. [ad. L. 
inter secantem, pr. pple. of intersecare ; see next.] 
Intersecting. As sb. (in pi.) Intersecting lines. 
Intersect (intoxse’kt), v. 1615. [L L. inter- 
sect intersecare , f. inter + sec are to cut.] 1. 
trans. To divide (something) in two by passing 
through or lying across it ; to cross. Freq. in 
pass » (const, with or by). b. Geotn. Of a line 
or surface: To cut (see Cut v. IV. 1) 1646. c. 
To divide (two things) by passing between them 
1784. a. intr. (for rejl.) To cross or cut each 
another; chiefly Grom. 1847, 

1. Crev.-w^es also i. the ice Tyndall. b. Where 
these two Arches I., or cut each other, there is the 
Center Moxon. C. Lands intersected by a narrow 
frith Abhor each other Cowper. a. Straight streets 
intersecting at right angles Grots. 

Intersection (intojsckjon). 1559. [ad. L. 
intersectionem . Cf. F. intersection .] x. The 
action or fact of intersecting. 9. The place 
where two things intersect ; chiefly Geom., the 
point (or line) common to two lines or surfaces 
which intersect 1559. Hence Interse'ctional 
a., of, pertaining to, or characterized by i. 
Interseptal (intaise ptil), a. 1847. [f. L. 
inters septum diaphragm, etc. (f. inter + sseptum 
fence) + -al.] Situated between septa or 
partitions. (Chiefly Anat. and Zool.) 
flnterseTt, v. 1583. [f. L. intersert-, inter - 
serere, U inter + serere to set, place, etc. ] trans. 
To insert between other things ; to interpolate 
-1691. So +Interse*rtion, the action of inter- 
serting ; that which ls intsrserted. 

Interset ; see Inter- pref. I. x a. 
Intershock (intaxjp'k), v. rare. 1603. [f. 
Inter- I. xb + Shock v . With sense x cf. F. 
s' entrechoquer.) tx. trans* To shock or attack 
mutually -1605. 9. intr . To strike together, 

collide 1650. 

Intershoot (intwfi/’t), v. 1845. [Inter- 
I. x a.] intr. To snoot or glance at intervals. 
trans. To variegate at intervals (chiefly in pa. 
pple, inter shot, const, with). 

Hues, .intershooting, and to sight Lost and recovered 
Wordsw. 

Intersidereal (rnuisaidl®-nal), a. 1656. 
[See Inter- II. a c and Sidereal.] ™ Inter- 
stellar. 

Intersocial (intajstfb'J&l), a. 1859, [See 


INTERSTITIUM 

Inter- 1 1, a c and Social.] Existing between 
associates; social. 

Intersomnial (intaiymniXl), a . 1849. [f. 
Inter- IL a d + L. somnium dream + -al ; 
prop, intrasomnial.) Occurring in the midst 
of a dream. So Interao'mnloua a. 1 between 
sleeping and waking ’ (Worcester). 
Interspace (imtaispris), sb. ME. [Inter - 
I. 2 b. J i, A space between two things ; inter- 
val. 9. An interval of time 1609. So Inter- 
spa*tial a. of or belonging to an i. 
Interspace (intsispri's), v. 1847. [Inter- 

I. x,] trans . To put a space or interval be- 
tween ; to occupy or fill the space or interval 
between. 

tl*nterspeech. 1579. [Inter- I, a a.J 
Speech between or among a number of persons ; 
colloquy -1656. 

Intersperse (intaispSus), v, 1566 ( enter - 
sbarse ). [L L. interspers -, * inter spergere, I. inter 
+ spargere.] x. trans. To scatter or sprinkle 
between or among other things ; to mingle 
dispersedly or at intervals 1645. a - To furnish, 
adorn, or diversify with things scattered about 
or mingled at intervals. 

x. The wap in which you have interspersed local 
traditions and stories Kingsley. ». The face of the 
country was interspersed with groves Gibbon. 

Interspcrslon (int;usp 5 uJon). 1658. [t. 

pnec.l The action of interspersing or condition 
of being interspersed. 

Interspinal (intaxspsrnal), a. 1831. [In- 
ter- II. 2 a.] = next 

Interspinous (intaisparnss), a 1839. 

| Inter- II. 2 a.] Anat. Situated between the 
spines or spinous processes of vertebrae. 
+InterspiTR’tion. 1633. [ad. L. interspira- 
tiovem ; see next.] A taking breath between ; 
a breathing space -1656. 
flnterspiTe, v. 1647. [ad. L. interspirare , f. 
inter + spirare to breathe.] To take breath 
between ; to pause, take rest. H. More. 
Interstate* inter-state t), a . 

U.S. 1845. [Inter- II. 3.] Lying, extending, 
or carried on between states ; pertaining to the 
mutual relations of the States of the American 
Union. 

(Trusts are purely States and not I. affairs 1899. 

Interstellar (intojstedaj), a. 1636. [Inter- 

II . sa.] Situated between the stars; occupy- 
ing or passing through the spaces between tht 
stars. 

A comet arriving from remote L space Proctor. So 
I nters te*llary a. (Diets.) 

Intersternal : see Inter- II. s a. 
Interstice (intdMstis, rntaistis). 1603, [ad. 
L. interstitium space between, f. *interstit 
intersistcre, L inter + sistere to stand ; cf. F 
interstice.) x. An intervening space (usu. 
empty) ; esp. a relatively small or narrow space 
between things or the parts of a body ; a 
narrow opening, chink, or Crevice. 9. An 
intervening space of time ; an intei vol between 
actions. Now rare. 1639. b. spec . in Canon 
Law (pi.) The intervals required between the 
reception of the various degrees of holy orders 

x. ^The interstices of water are always found full of 
air 1756. a. Long interregnums or interstices in 
government 1639. Hence Intersticed a. having 
interstices 1 also, fitted at intervals with something. 

flntersti nctive, a. 1696. [f. L. inter - 

stinctus , mtcrstlfiguere + -ive.] Serving to 
divide or mark ofl. Wallis. 

Interstitial (intoisti*J^l\ a. 1646. [f. L. 

interstitium (see Interstice) + -al.] x. Of 
the nature of an intersiicc ; forming interstices. 
3. Of a thing: Pertaining to, existing in, or 
occupying interstices 1665. 3. Of a physical or 

morbid process : Taking place in the interstices 
of a body, and so affecting Its internal structure 
1807. 

a. /. tissue (Anat.j, the fine connective tissue lying 
between the cells of other tissue. /. organs, smaller 
organs of the body situated between larger ones. 
Hence Intersti'tially adv. 
tlntersti'tion. ME, [ad. L. interstitionem\ 
see Interstice.! — Interstitium. 
tlllntervtitiam (intajsti-Jtfm). PI. -etitia, 
(f-a'a), «tiUuma. 1507. [L. ; see Interstice. ] 
Interstice -1706. 
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INTERSTRATIFICATION 

Interstratification (-stra'tifiktf-Jon). 1855. 

1 Inter- I. 2 a.] The condition or fact of being 
fnterstratified ; an interposed formation or 
deposit 

Interstratify (-stroe-tifsi), v. i8aa. [Inter- 

I. zb.] z. trans. in pass* Of geologi cal strata : 
To be alternated or interspersed with other 
strata, a. intr. To lie as strata between other 
strata 1880. Hence Interstra*tified ppl. a. 
placed as a stratum between other strata 1839. 

Intertangle (mtojtse'ng’l), v. 1589. 
[Inter- I. z b.] trans. To tangle together ; 
to intertwine confusedly. Hence Interta*ngle- 
ment* intertangled state or condition. 
Intertarsal : see Inter- pref. 
flnterte-x, v. 1578. [ad. L. intertexere , f. 
inter + texere to weave.] trans. To weave to- 
gether, intertwine -1666. 

Intertexture (intajte-kstttu). 1649. [ f - L - 
inter text-, ppl. stem of intertexere (see prec.) 
+ -URtt.] 1. The action of interweaving ; the 
fact or condition of being interwoven. a. 
quasi -concr. An intertwined or interwoven 
structure x6?r. 

a. 1 . firm Of thorny boughs Co wren. 

Intertle (rntoitai). 1703. [Inter- I. a b ; 
but orig. a var. of interdice .] A horizontal 
piece of timber connecting two vertical pieces. 
Inter tissued (intaitrjiwd), ppl. a. 1599. 
[f. OF. entretissu interwoven + -ED 1 .] Inter- 
woven. 

tlntertra-ffic. 1603. [Inter- I. a a.] 
Traffic between two or more personsor places ; 
reciprocal commerce -1640. 
Intertranspi-cuous, a. [Inter- I. a a.J 
Transpicuous between or through each other. 
Shelley. 

Intertransverse, a. 1831. [Inter- IT. 

2 a.] Anat. Situated between the transverse 
processes of the vertebrae. 

Intertribal (intaxtrai-bSl), a. 186a. [Inter- 

II. 2C.) Existing or carried on between differ- 
ent tribes. 

| Intertrigo (inuitrai-go). 1706. [L. (for 
interterigo). f. *interterere to rub against each 
other.] Path, Inflammation caused by tho 
rubbing of one part of the surface of the skin 
against another. 

Intertrochanteric: see Inter-. 
Intertrochlear (-trp-kliaa), a. 1870. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Situated in the middle of 
the trochlear surface of a joint. 

Intertropical (intsjtqrpikil), a. 1794. 
[Inter- II. 2 a.] Of or pertaining to regions 
between the tropics ; tropical. 

Intertubular : see Inter-. 

Intertwine (inuitwarn), v. 1641. [Intrr- 
1 , 1 b.] 1. trans . To twine (things) together; 

to interlace, intertwist, interweave. Also intr, 
for reft. a. trans. To twine round and involve 
(rare) 1717. Hence I'ntertwine sb.. Inter- 
twimement, the fact of intertwining; inter- 
twined state; an intertwined formation. Inter- 
twimlngly adv. so as to i. 

Intertwist (inUatwrat), v . 1659. [Inter- 
I. zb.] trans. To twist one within another ; 
to intertwine, intertangle. Hence Intertwi'at- 
ingly adv. 

Interungular, •ungulate: see Inter-. 
Interurban (inter, dvibftn), a. 1883 . [f. 

Inter- II. ab + L. urb-s city + -AN.] Carried on 
between, or connecting, cities. 

Interval (inteiv&l), sb. [ME. enterval, 
intervall(e , ult. (partly through Ft.) ad. L. in- 
tervallum, orig. ‘ space between ramparts f. 
inter + vallum rampart.] z. The period of 
time between two events, actions, etc., or be- 
tween two parts of an action, etc.; a period 
of cessation; a pause, break. b. spec. The 
space of time intervening between two febrile 
paroxysms, or between any fits or periods of 
disease 1634. a. The space of time intervening 
between two points of time; any intervening 
time z6x& 3. An open space lying between 
two things or two parts of one thing ; a gap, 
opening 1489. 4. In N. America : - Inter- 

val 3. 1684. 8* Mut, The difference of pitch 
between two musical sounds or notes xflu 9. 
8 . fig. Distance between persous in respect 
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of position, beliefs, etc., or between things In 
respect of their qualities 1849. 

z. The intervals of the play Parva. b. The internals 
or good dayes of a Tertian Ague 1634. Phr. Lucid i. 1 
see Lucid, a. An i. of more than sixty yean Grots. 
Phr, At (t 4 ?) intervals , now and again, not con- 
tinuously. %. Twixt Host and Host but narrow 
space was left, A dreadful i. Milt. P.L. vl 105. 
short intervals of Stillwater 1791. Phr. At intervals, 
here and there. Hence Interv&'llic a. 1847. 

Interval (i*nUxv&l), v . rare. 1630. [f. 

prec. sb.] +1. intr ; To come between or in an 
interval ; to form an interval -163a. a. trans . 
(in pass. ) To break or interrupt at intervals 1863. 

a. A march of infinite light . .intervaled indeed with 
eddies of shadow Rusicin. 

Intervale (I'nUxvrd). Now Amer. ME. 
[In former Eng. use, a var. of Interval.. 
Later, esp. in New England, assoc, w. vale 
(see sense 3).] t*. Of time : = Interval sb. 

z. -x68a. ta. Of space: «■ Interval sb. 3. 
<-1684. 3. In N. America: A low level tract of 
land, esp. along a river; — Interval sb. 4. 
Also attrib. 1653. 

3. By intervales we mean those low lands which are 
adjacent to the rivers S. Williams. 

t||Interva*llum. PI. -valla, -valiums. 

1574. [L. ; see Interval sb .] «= Interval 

sb. 1, 2. -1647 

He shall laugh without Interuallums Shaks. 

Inter-'varslty, -vary : see Inter- pref. 

Intervein (intaiv^m), v. 1615. [f. Inter- 
I. 1 a + Vein sb. or 1/.] 1. trans . To intersect 

with or as with veins. a. (In pass.) To place 
in alternate veins x8xx. 

x. White the rest With vermeil intervein’d Caxy. 

Intervene (intaivrn), v. 1588. [ad. L. 

intervenire , f. inter + venire. Cf. F. inter- 
venin'] z. intr. To come in as something ex- 
traneous 1605. 9. To happen or take place 

between other events, or between points in 
time 1610. 3. To come in or between; to 

interpose (spec, in Law, cf. next) X646. 4. To 

come, extend, or lie between x6ai. •ffi. trans. 
To come between; to intercept; to prevent, 
hinder -1839. 

x. What wonder if so near Looks !. and smiles Milt. 
P, L . ix. aaa. a. Some argument had intervened 
between them Lamb. a. in all the Negotiations 
where he has intervened Iemplx. 4. No clouds, no 
vapours L Dyer. p. Woodlands of birch, .and hazel 
. . intervening the different estates with natural sylvan 
inarches Db Quince y. 

Intervener 1 (intuvrnu). Rarely -or, 
1621. [f. prec. vb. + -er M One who inter- 
venes ; spec, in Law, one wno intervenes in a 
suit to which he was not originally a party. 
Interve*ner 1847. [f. Intervene v., 
after interpleader, etc.] Law. The interposition 
of a person in a suit m an ecclesiastical court 
in defence of his own interest. 

Intervenlent (intaavi* ni&it), a. (x 3 .) 1605. 
[ad. L. intervenientem , intervenire.] 1. That 
intervenes; that comes in as something ex- 
traneous. a. Intervening in space, time, or 
action 1618. 3. sb. One who intervenes 1620. 

a On tho horizon’s verge. O’er L waste Woaosw. 
Hence tlntcrve*nience, f-ency, intervention. 

+Iixterve*nt, v. rare. 1593. [f. L. inter* 
vent-, intervenire .] trans. To come between, 
obstruct, thwart -1647. 

Intervention (intwvemjan). ME. [ad. 
late L. intervention cm. Cf. F. intervention.] 
x. The action of intervening, ' stepping in or 
interfering in any affair, so as to affect its 
course or issue, a. Intermediate agency ; the 
fact of coming in as an intermediary 1659. 3. 

The fact of coming or being situated between 
in space, time, or order 1645. 

x. The i. of the allied powers "between Greece and 
Turkey in 1807 Brands & Cox. a ; Adam was framed 
immediately by God, without the i. of man or woman 
Pearson. 3. Trade Winds.. arc frequently impeded 
by the i. of Islands 1671. Hence Interve'ntlonltt, 
one who favours L, esp. in international affairs 1839. 

Interventor (intaave*ntw). 1727. [a. L.] 
1. Reel. * Intercessor 3. 9. U.S . A mine- 

inspector. 

Interventricular (iintaiventri*kijll&.i), a. 
1836. [Inter- II. s a .1 Anat. Situated be- 
tween the ventricles (of the heart or brain), 
flntervenue. [a. obs. F. inter-, enlrevenue, 
f. inter*, entrevenir to Intervene ; cf. avenue, 
revenue.] Intervention. Sir H. BLOUNT. 
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tlnterwrt, v. 1600. [ad L. interoertere % 
f. inter 4 - vertere to turn.] z. To divert 
another way; to alienate, misapply, misuse 
-2648; esp. to appropriate, embezzle -185a 

a. To give a different turn to -1835. 

x. Intcrverting, cmbezeling their masters estates 
Trapp. Hence fInterve*ruon, embezzlement 1676. 

Intervertebral (muav5-.it/bral), a. 178a. 
[Inter- 11 . a a.] Anat. Situated between 
vertebrae. Hence Interve -r tebrally adv. be- 
tween vertebrae. 

Interview (I-nUivi*), sb. 1514. [a. F. 
entrevue , vbl. sb. from entrevotr to have 9 
glimpse of, s'entrevoir to see each other, L 
entre- (Enter-) + voir : — L. videre.] 1. A 
meeting of persons face to face, esp. for the 
purpose of formal conference on some point. 

b. spec. A meeting between a representative of 

the press and some one from whom he seeks 
to obtain statements for publication 1869. + 9 . 

Mutual view (of each other) (rare) -1667. T 3 - 
Inspection -1586 ; a view, glance, glimpse (of 
a thing) -1719. 

x. Of Ceremonies in the enter view of Kings Flo wo. 
b. It Is claimed for him [Joseph M'Cullagh, of St, 
Louis] that he was the inventor of the modern news- 
paper i. 1897. a. At L both stood A while Milt, 
P.L, vi. 555. 

•[Interview, v\ 1548. [ad. F. entrevotr, 
s'entrevoir, pa. pple. entrevu, after View v .1 
1. a. trans. To have a personal meeting with 
(each other), b. intr. To meet together hi 
person. Hall. a. trans. To get a view of; 
to glance at -1634. 

Interview (imuiviiZ), vfi 1869. [f. Inter- 
view sb.] trans. To have an interview with 
(a person, ; spec . To talk with so as to elicit 
statements for publication. 

A northwest newspaper, in which I have been ' inter- 
viewed', and private conversation reported to the 
public Lon op. Hence Interviewing vbl. sb. In> 
cerviewee*, one who is interviewed. 

Interviewer (i*nUavi«,3j). 1869. [f. prec. 
+ -er 1 , J One who interviews ; spec, a journal- 
ist who interviews a person with the object of 
obtaining matter for publication. 

Intervisible: see Inter- pref. Lea. 

Intervisit (inUzvizit), v. 1609. [ad. F. 
entrevisiter, f. entre- (Inter- I. x b) + visiter."] 
intr. To exchange visits. 

Intervital (intaivortAl), a. rare. 1850, 
[Inter- II. 2.] Existing between two lives or 
stages of existence, 

[There] comes no faintest whisper from tho L gloom 
Farra*. 

Intervocal (intwv*i-k&l), a. rare. 1891, 
[f. Inter- II. 2 a + L. vocalis vocal, a vowel.] 
Occurring between vowels. So Intervoca'llo 
a. (more usual) 1887. 

Intervolution (intaivoIi/J-Jan). 1850. [C 
next.] Intervolved condition ; a winding. 

Intervolve (intaav^lv), V. 1667. [fc L. 
inter (Inter- I. 1) + volvere to roll, wind ; cf. 
involve .] trans. To wind or roll up (things) 
within each other ; to wind or involve (some- 
thing) within the coils of something else. Also 
intr. 

Mazes intricate, Eccentric, intervolv'd Milt. 

Interweave (intaawrv), v. Pa. t. -wove, 
pa. pple. -woven (t-wove); also f-weaved. 
1578. [f. Inter- I. z b + Weave v.] x, 
trans. To weave together, as the warp and 
woof of a fabric ; to interlace ; to intertwine, 
a. trans f and fig . To intermingle as if by 
weaving; to intertwine intricately; to blend 
intimately 1589. 

1. Two Olives.. With roots intwin'd, and branches 
interwove Pore. A . . moihod^of interweaving gold 
with wool or linen 1870. a. The moral law u. .inter- 
woven into our very nature Butler. 

Interwind (intaiwai-nd), v. Pa. t. and 
pple. -wound (wound). 1693. [Inter- I. 1 b.] 
trans. To wind (things) into or through each 
other; to wind together; to intertwine, inter* 
twist. Also fig. Also intr. (for rtfi.) 

Interwish, etc. : see Inter- prtf. 
Interwork (inUawflalo, v. Pa. Land pple. 
■wrought (-r§*t), -worked (-wfiukt). XO03. 
[Inter- I. z b.J trans. To work one thing 
into and through another ; to combine by inter* 
penetration, b. intr. To interact 1855. 


6 (Ger, Klin). # (Fr. pew), ii (Ger. Miller). U (Ft. dwne). 9 (curl), e (c«) (there), i (/») (rein). I (Fr. fa/re). 5 (fir, fern, earth), 
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Interwoven (intoiwduVn), ppl. a. 1647. 
[pa. ppie. of Interweave v.) Woven together; 
interlaced ; intricately entangled. 
Interwreathe (-r* *8), v. 1658. [Inter- I. 
zb.] trans . To wreathe together ; to intertwine 
into, or as in, a wreath, 
f Intertable, a. 1590. [ad. late L. intesta - 
bills, f. in- (IN- 8 ) + testabilis, f. testari ; see 
Intestate,] i. Legally incapable of making 
or of benefiting by a will -1767. 9. Disquali- 

fied from being a witness or giving evidence 
-1656. Hence tlntestabi'lity. 

Intestacy (inte’stisi). 1767. [f. Intestate 
a . ; see -ACY. ] Law, The condition or fact of 
dying intestate or without having made a will. 
Intestate (inte'st^t). ME. [an. OK. intest at, 
L. intestatus , f. in- (In- 8 ) + testatus, testari to 
bear witness, to make a will.] A. adj. 1. Of 
a person : Not having made a will. 9. Of 
things : Not disposed of by will 1538. 

x. He.. died i. Johnson, jig. Rich . 1 II % iv. iv. za8. 
a. The admynystratyon of i. godys 1538. 

B. sb. One who dies intestate 1658. 
Intestinal (inte-stinil, intestainil), a . 1599. 
[ad. med. or mod.L. intestinalis, Cf. F. intes- 
tinal.] x. Of or pertaining to the intestines ; 
found in or affecting the intestines, b. Having 
an intestine or enteron ; opp. to Anentekous. 
9. «= Intestine a. 1. Mrs. Browning. 

1. I. worms X797. The i. tube 1831, 

Intestine (intestin), sb. 1533. [ad. L. 
intestinum (also used), adj. ncut. used subst. ; 
see next.] 1. The lower part of the alimentary 
canal, from the pyloric end of the stomach to 
the anus, called pop. the bowels or guts. In 
ordinary use, commonly pi.; the singular is 
applied to each of the two distinct parts, the 
small intestine ; comprising the duodenum, 
jejunum, and ileum), and the large intestine 
(comprising the caecum, colon, and rectum), 
and also, in scientific use, to the canal as 
a whole; in biology, it often includes the whole 
alimentary canal from the mouth downward 
1597* +a. Jig* The inmost part or member. 

Ld. Berners. 

Intestine (intestin), a. 1535. [ad- L- 
intestinus, f. in/us within. Cf. F. intestin .] 1. 
Internal with regard to a country or people; 
domestic, civil. Also fig. f9. Internal with 
regard to human nature or the nature of things; 
inward, innate (rare) -1678. +3. Seated in 

the bowels ; intestinal -1727. 4. Internal with 

reference to any thing or place. ( Obs . exc. as 
fig. from 1 or 3.) 1664. 

z. The i sliocke. And furious cloze of ciuill Butchery 
Shake. I. feuds Prior, foes 1764, division 1869. 4. 

All i. Works as Wainscot, floors fete.] Evelyn. Phr. 
I. motion: motion entirely within, or among the 
molecules of, a body. 

•fTntext. (?ad. L. intext its an interweav- 
ing, or ? f. In adv. + Text sb .] The text or 
matter of a book. Herrick. 

Intextine (inte kstin). Also lntexine. 
1835. [f. L. intus + Extine.] Bot. An inner 
coating of the pollen grain within the extine. 
Inte*xture, v. rare. 1856. [f L. intext 
ppl. stem of intexere to weave in + -ure.] 
trans. To weave or work in. Hence Inte'x- 
tured ppl. a. 

Inthral 1 , etc. s see F.nthral(t., etc. 
tInthro*ng, v . 1600 [f. In- 1 + Throng v.] 
intr. To throng, press, or crowd in. Fairfax. 
tlnthro-nizate, ppl. a. Also -tron-. 1470. 
[ad. late L. int(h)ronizatus, int(h)roniza re. ] 
trans. To enthrone -15 77. Hence tlnthroni- 

ea-tion, obs. var. of Entiikonizatxon. 

Iutice, etc., obs. var. Entice, etc. 

Intil(l (ME.), Sc. and n. dial. (T. Into. 
Intimacy (i-ntimasi). 1641. [f. Intimate 
a. \ see -acy.J i. The quality or condition of 
being intimate ; close familiarity ; euphem. for 
illicit sexual intercourse 1676. b. Closeness of 
observation, knowledge, or the like T714. 9. 

Intimate connexion or union (rare) 1720. 
s. Sir Thomas, drawing back from intimacies in 

f eneral Jane Austen, a. The Union and I. between 
at her and Son Water lanix 
flntimado (intima'de). 1682. [Altered f. 
Intimate sb.; see -ado.] « Intimate sb, 

-1823, 

His inttmodos . . were in the world's eye a ragged 
regiment Lamb. 
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Intimate (I’ntimA). 163a. [ad.L .intimatus, 
intimare , f. intimus inmost, as sb. a close friend, 
f. intus within; see Intimate v.] 

A. adj. 1. Inmost, most inward, deep-seated ; 

hence, Essential, intrinsic. Now chiefly in 
scientific use. 9. Pertaining to the inmost 
thoughts or feelings 1671. 8* Close in acquain- 

tance or association; characterized by famili- 
arity ; very familiar. Also transfi of things : 
Pertaining to or dealing with such close personal 
relations. 1635. b. euphem . of illicit sexual 
intercourse 1889. 4. Of knowledge or acquain- 
tance ; Close 1680. 5. Of a relation between 

things : Very close 1692. 

1. The L structure of matter and ether X878. a. I 
knew From i. impulse Milt. Sams. 333. .3. A Knight 
who was an i. friend of his 1635. 4. An i. knowledge 
of his character Junius Lett. 5. Pride. . is of such 
I. . .Connexion with Ingratitude South. Hence I’ll- 
timate-ly adv. 1637, -ness {rare) 1643. 

B. sb. A person with whom one is intimate ; 
a very close friend or associate 1659. 

Intimate (rntimfit), v . Pa. pple. intimat- 
ed; also tintimate. 1538. [f. late L. intiviat -, 
intimare to put or bring into, drive or press 
into, to make known, announce, notify, f. inti- 
mus.'] x. trans. To make known formally, 
to notify, state; fformerly, to proclaim, to de- 
clare (war). 9. To make known indirectly ; 
hence, to signify, indicate ; to imply, to hint at 
1590. b. To mention indirectly 1634. +3. To 

make intimate, familiarize -1654. 

1. He incontinente did proclaims and 1 . open warre 
Hall. This resolution she intimated to the leaders 
of both factions Robertson, a. The Apostle expresses 
one duty and intimates another Jkr. T ay lor. 

Intimation (intimtfi'Jan). 1442. [a. F., ad. 
late L. intimationem ; see prec.] I- The 
action of intimating; formal notification ; for- 
merly, declaration (of war), b. Law . Notification 
of a requirement made by law, and of the 
penalty in case of default. ? Obs. 1632. 9 . An 

expression by sign or token ; an indication ; a 
suggestion, a hint 1331. 

s. They made an edict, with an i., that whosoever 
killed a storke should be banished Holland. a. I 
have often had intimations in dreams Jowett. 
f I ’ll time, a. 1618. [a. F. intime , or ad. L. 

intimus.] urn Intimate a. -1678. 

Intimidate (inti-mid^it), v. 1646. [f. med. 
L. intimidat-, intimidare , f. in- (In- 2 ) + timi- 
dus\ see -ate 8 , and cf. F. intimider .] trans . 
'To render timid, inspire with fear ; to overawe, 
cow ; now, esp. to force to or deter from some 
action by threats or violence. 

Unless you can find means to corrupt or I. the jury 
Junius Lett. Hence Inti'midator. IntPmlda- 
tory a. of intimidating naiure or tendency. 

Intimidation (intimitis -J ot). 1658. [n. of 
action from prec.l The action of intimi- 
dating or making afraid ; the fact or condition 
of being intimidated ; now, esp. the use of 
threats or violence to forc« to or restrain from 
some action. 

What was denied to reason and policy is surrendered 
to i. T. W. Choker. 

Intimity (intrmlti). 1617, [£. L. intimus 
+ -it y; cf. F. intimiU.) fi. ■= Intimacy 
x. Collins. 9. Intimate quality or nature; 
inwardness; privacy 1889. 
fl’ntimous, a. 1619. [f. L. intimus + 

-ous.] *= Intimate a. -1665. 

Inunction (intrgkfan). 1559. [ad. late L. 
intinctionem , inting(u)eref\ fi. The action of 
dipping in; a dyeing ; that in which something 
has been dipped, an infusion -i6t;8. 9 . Eccl. 

The action of dipping the bread in the wine at 
the Eucharist, so that the two kinds may be 
administered conjointly 187c. 
flntincti vity. 1794. [f. In - 3 + L. <inct- t 
tingere to dye + -IVK + -ITY ; prob. after in- 
activity.] The quality of not communicating 
colour. 

Intine (rutin). 1835. [f. L. int-us + -ink.] 
Bot. The inner membrane of the pollen grain. 
Intire, Intitle, obs. fi. Entire, Entitle. 
Intitulation (intitiwltf-Jan). Also fen-. 
1456. I ?a. obs. F., or ad. med.L. or L. type 
*tn titula t ionem . ] 1. The action of entitling ; a 

superscription, title. 9. The action of bestow- 
ing a title; a designation 1586. 

Intitule (inti’tittl), v. Also ten-. 1483. 
[a. OF. en-, intituler , ad. late L, intitulare, f. 
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in- (In- 2 ) + titulus Title.] X. at Entitle V. t 
in various senses, fa. To prefix to a book the 
name of a person to whom it is dedicated -X69Z. 
ta. To dedicate to by name or title -170 7. 

a. I intituled Your Majesty to a Work Evelyn, j. 
The Society [of the Garter] is entituled to St. George 
1707. 

Into (i-ntiK), prep * OE. [Orig. the two 
words, in adv., to prep., in which the adv. ex- 
presses general direction, and the prep, has 
reference to a particular point or place.] Gen- 
eral sense:— -The prep, expressing the motion 
which results in the position expressed by In, 
or which is directed towards that position. 

L Of morion or direction; ordinary uses. 1. 
Expressing morion to a position within a space 
or thing. Regularly after verbs of going, com- 
ing, bringing, putting, and the like. 9. In 
rclcrence to non-physical things, treated as 
having extension or content OK. 8. a. Intro- 
ducing the substance or form into which any- 
thing turns or grows, or is changed, moulded, 
fashioned, or made ME. b. Introducing the 
condition or result brought about by some 
action 1540. 4. Introducing the parts pro- 

duced by division, breaking, folding, and the 
like ME. 5. Used techn. with the vb. Multi- 
ply. 6. As an addition or accession to; as 
into the bargain . [Perh. ■= in, to the bargain ; 
cf. In adv. 1. 2.] 1646. 7. Expressing direction 

without actual motion, after turn, look , search , 
etc. 1605. 8. Introducing a period of time to 

the midst of which anything advances or con- 
tinues 1594. 

1. Come into the garden, Maud Tennyson. A., 
limitation which can easily be read into deed or will 
1895. ellipt. At dawn he is into Honair Ki cling *. 
These things.. beaing beaten into the Dukes niinde 
More. To fall into errour Z55T. What Measures the 
Allies must enter into Steele. 3. &. The twilight 
thickened into night W. Irving. D. Persecuted into 
insurrection 1849. 7 - If you can lookeinto the Seedes 

of Time Shaks. 8. We had now got into the month 
of March Dickens. 

n. Obs. senses, fi. Unto, even to; to the 
very.. -1548. fa. Towards -1652. f 3. Until, 
on to, up to (a time or date) -1534. f4. Unto, 
to (a thing or person) -1611. fs. Defining 
the part of anything in which it is penetrated, 
pierced, etc. -1788. 

4 That he enchants Societies into him Cymb. 1. vi. 
167. 5. I. .fired again, and shot him into the head 

Dk Foe. 

HI. Of position : n In. (After X400, Sr.) 

To laugh wi* tears into its een Ramsay. 

In-toed (stress variable), a. 1824. [IN 
adv.] Having the toes turned inwards. 
Intolerable (inf^’lerib’l), a. ( adv .) ME. 
[ad. L. iniolerabilts; see lN- 8 and Toler a rle.] 
1. That cannot be tolerated, borne, or put up 
with ; unendurable, insupportable, insufferable, 
fb. I oosely, as a strong intensive : Excessive, 
extreme, very great. (Cf. awful.) -1725. 9. 

That cannot be withstood ME. 3. udv. In- 
tolerably ; also. Exceedingly, extremely -1716. 

1. A cloudless, L sun 1861. I. conduct Froude. 
b. But one halfe penny-worth of Bread to this in- 
lollerable deale of Sacke ? Shaks. 3. Her onely fault 
. .Is, that »>he is intolerable curst Tam. Shr, u ii. 89. 
Hence Intolerabi’lity. Into’ler&blenesa. In- 
tolerably adv. 

Intolerance (intp-ltr&ns). 1765. [ad. L 
intolerantia , f. in tolerant ’m.] 1. The fact or 

habit of not tolerating (something); inability, 
or unwillingness, to tolerate or endure some 
particular thing. Const, of. 9 . spec . Absence 
of tolerance for difference of opinion or practice, 
esp. in leligious matters ; denial of the right to 
differ 1790. 

x. I. of official peculation 1844. a. The great an- 
tagonist ofi.is not humanity, but Knowledge Buckle. 
bo tlnto'ler&ncy 1633. 

Intolerant (intp’lerftnt), a. (sb.) 1735. [ad. 
L. in to Ur ant cm, f. in- (In- 8 1 + tolei antem, 
to Ur are to Tolerate.] i. Not having the 
habit or capacity of tolerating (something); 
unable, or unwilling, to endure (something 
specified). Const, of. b. Forestry. Incapable 
of enduring shade. U.S. 1898. 9. spec. That 

does not tolerate opinions or practices different 
from ones own, esp. In religious matters ; that 
denies the right to differ; disposed to persecute 
those who differ 1765. 3. sb. An intolerant 

person 1765. 

x. The powers of human bodies being limited and I. 


« (man), a (pass), an (load), v (cut), f (Fr. chof). »(««). »i (/, eyt). $ (Ft. can do vie), i (ut). « (Psycho), j (what), f (got). 
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of excesses Arbutuvot (J). Some patients are very 
L of arsenic xB8a a. Ihe national temper of the 
Jews was L Palev. Hence Into*lerantly adv. So 
tInto*lerating a. xjiq. 

Intoleration (intplfr/l'Jan). rare. z6n. 
[In- 9 .] Want of toleration ; intolerance. 
Intomb(e, obs. f. Entomb. 

Ijlntonaco, -ico (inhTnak*, -ikt>). 1806. [It. 
intonico, intonaco plaster, f. in tonic are, L. 
type *intunicare, f. tunica coat, Tunic.] The 
final coating of plaster spread upon a wall or 
other surface, esp. for fresco painting. 
fTntonate, v\ rare . 1626. [f. L. intonat-, 
intonare , f. in- (In- 2 ) + tonarc to thunder.] 
tram. To thunder forth -1739. 

Intonate (rntmirit), w. 2 1795. [fc ppl. 

stem of med.L. intonare , f. in- (In-J) + tonus 
Tone.] x. trans. To Intone, a. To utter or 
pronounce with a particular tone 1823. 3. 

Phonetics, To emit or pronounce with sonant 
vibration; to voice. Whitney. 

z. Savonarola .. intonating .. the psalm Exurgat 
Deux Roscoe. 

Intonation ( intend ‘Jan). 1620. [f. med.L. 
intonare to INTONE.] X. In Church Music, 
The opening phrase of a plain-song melody, 
preceding the reci ting-note, and usually sung 
either by the priest alone, or by one or a few 
of the choristers; the recitation of this. 9. 
The action of intoning, or reciting in a singing 
voice 1788. 3. The utterance or production of 

musical tones ; in reference to manner or style, 
esp. to exactitude of pitch 1776. 4. Manner of 

utterance of the tones of the voice in speaking ; 
accent 1791. 

4. That unfortunate L of Aberdeenshire 1791. 

Intonator (i-nttm^tai). 1875. [f. mTn- 
tonation.] A monochord or single string 
stretched across a flat sound-board, for the 
study of musical interVcds. 

Intone (int/«*n), v . Also en-. 1485. [ad. 
med.L. intonare ; in lorm entone , prob. a. OF. 
entoner .] x. trans. To utter in musical tones; 
to chant ; spec . To recite m a singing voice ; 
usu. to recite in monotone. Also absol. or 
intr, 9. To sing the opening phrase of a 
plain-song melody at the beginning of a chant, 
canticle, etc. 1880. 3. => Intonate v . 2 2. 

1 860. 4. intr. "To make a slow protracted 

noise ’ (j.) 1728. 

1. The Clergy began to L their Litany Milman. 

So swell* each wind-pipe j Ass intones to Asa 

ora, Hence Into*nement, en- (rare), intonation. 

Intorsion (int^jjbn). 1760. [a. F., ad. L. 

in tors ion cm, f. intorquere ; see next.] The 
action of twisting; spec, in Dot . the twisting of 
the stem of a plant. 

Intort (int/*Jt), r». Now rare, 1615. [f. L. 
intort -, intorquere , f. in- (In- 2 ) + torque re to 
twist.] trans. To twist or curl inwards. Peril, 
only in the pa. pple. Into'rted. 

In toto : see In Lat, prep . 

I'ntoirrist. 1930. [In adv] The name 
of the State Travel Bureau of the U.S.S.R. 

Into-xicant. 1863. [ad. med.L. intoxican - 
tem ; see -ant.] a. adj. Intoxicating 1882. 
b. sb. An intoxicating substance or liquor. 
Intoxicate (intjrksik<ft), ppl. a. ( sb .) ME. 
[ad. med.L. intoxicatus ; see next. In later 
use taken as short for intoxicated .] fi* Ren- 

dered poisonous; empoisoned -1637, killed 
by poison -1607. Intoxicated, inebriated 

(lit. and fie.) 1500. 3. sb. One who is intoxi- 

cated. H. WALPOIJC. 

a. The mind L With present objects Wohdsw. 

Intoxicate (intfksiksitL v. 1599. [f. med.L. 
intoxicate intoxican , f. in- (In- 2 ) + toxicare 
to poison, f. toxic um — Qr. to(i k 6 v poison.] 
ti. trans. To poison -1684. a. To stupefy 
or render unconscious or delirious, madden 
with a drug or alcoholic liquor ; to inebriate, 
make drunk 1598. Also absol. 3. fig. fa. To 
* poison'; to corrupt morally or spiritually 
“i860. b. To stupefy or excite as with a drug 
or alcoholic liquor X59X. 

a, It. .goeth down* very pleasantly, Intoxicating 
wealte brainea Hakluyt, absol. Cordials, which heat 
and i. Berkeley. 3. b. So new a Power will un- 
doubtedly I. Persons who were not bom toitCiiAi. I. 
Hence Into*xicated (with alcoholic liquor 1576, fig. 
*692). Intoxicating ppl. a., «ly adv. 

d (Get, K 41 n). /(Fr.p**). u (Ger. Miller). 
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Intoxication (intpksikfl'Jan). Lydgate, [f. 
Intoxicate v.] x. The action of poisoning ; 
the state of being poisoned ; an instance of this. 
Obs . exc. Med. 9. The action of stupefying 
with a drug or alcoholic liquor; the making 
drunk or inebriated ; the condition of being so 
stupefied or made drunk 1646. 3 .fig. +a. The 

poisoning of the moral or mental faculties ; a 
cause of this -1728. b. The action or power of 
highly exciting the mind ; elation beyond the 
bounds of sobriety 17x2. 

3. b. The L of wealth and power Thirlwall. 
Intra- (\nirk), prefix, repr. L. intra i on the 
inside, within’. Sometimes confused with 
Inter-. Chiefly in adjs., in which it stands in 
prepositional relation to the sb. implied in the 
second element. 

Intra-a'cinoua, occurring within an acinus or 
racemose gland. Intraca*rpellary, Bot. situated 
within a carpelt also ( erron .) between or among 
carpels (prop, intcrcarpellary). Intracellular, BioL 
situated or occurring within the substance of a cell (as 
digestion in Protozoa) 1 hence Intrace*llularly«<fr;. 
Intra-ecclesia'atical. existing or occurring within 
a church. Intra 1 o*cmar, situated within the loculi 
or chambers of some structure. IntramaTglnal, 
situated on the inner side of the margin, e.g. ota leaf, 
lntramercu-rial, dan, Astron. situated within the 
orbit of Mercury. Intrana'S&l, situated or occurring 
within the nose. Intranuclear, situated within 
the nucleus of a Cell. Intraparo'chia), existing or 
occurring within a parish. IntraBtro'mal, situated 
within the stroma or connective tissue of an organ or 
structure. Intraterrito'rial, situated or contained 
within a territory. Intratnora'cic, situated or 
occurring within the thorax. Intra-trrban, carried 
on within a city. Intrava'hrular, situated within 
or between valves (prop, in/ervatvutar). Intra- 
vite'lline [L. vttellus yoke], occurring within the 
yolk of an egg. 

Intracranial (-kr^’nial), a . 1847. [f. 

Intra- + L. cranium ; cf. cranial .] Situated 
or occurring within the cranium or skulL 
Intractable (intrsc‘ktab’1), a. (sb.) 1545. 

[ad. L. intractabilis ; see In- 8 and Tracta- 
ble.] x. Of persons, etc. : Not to be guided ; 
uncontrollable, refractory, stubborn. 9, Of 
things : Not easily treated or dealt with ; re- 
sisting treatment or effort 1607. 3. sb. An un- 

manageable person 1883. 

z. An i. people 1548, animal 1837, will 1878. a. 
Lands.. of a boggy 1. character 1661. Hence In- 
traxtabi'lity, Intra'ctableness, the quality of 
being i. Intractably adv. 

Intractile (mtrarKtil, -oil), a. rare. 1626. 
[In* 8 .] +1. Not tractile; incapable of being 

drawn out in length ; not ductile. Bacon, 9. 
=* Intractable a. 9. 18E0. 
t Intra- do. 164a [ad, Sp. entrada entry — 
late L. in t rat a ; see Entrada and -ADO 9.] 
1. A formal entry -1716. a. Income; revenue 
-1672. 3. An entering upon. H. L’Estrange. 

s. Their Intrado wouid never support their ordinary 
charges 167a, 

Intrados (intr/i-dps). x 77 2. [ a . jr. f f. L. 
intra + F. dos the back.] Arch . The lower or 
interior curve of an arch; spec, the lower curve 
of the voussoirs or stones which immediately 
form the arch. Cf. Extrados. 
Intrafoliaceous (-f<?ali,ji*jog), a. 1760. [f- 
Intra- + L. folium ; see Foliaceous.J Bot. 
Situated on the inner side of a leaf. 
Intralobular (intr&lf*bidfl&i), a. 1839. [f. 
Intra- + Lobule ; cf. lobular. ] Anat. Situ- 
ated or occurring within the lobes of an organ 
or structure ; as, the i. bile-vessels , the biliary 
capillaries. 

Intramolecular (-moledcifTILi), a. 1884. 
[Intra- frefi] Situated, existing, or occurring 
within a molecule or the molecules of a body 
or substance. 

Intramundane (-mtrnd^n), a. 1845. [f. 
Intra- + L. mundus; cf. mundane .] Situated 
or existing within the world (i. e, this world, or 
the material or created world). 

Intramural (intr&raifl®c&l), a. 1846. [f. 

Intra- + L. mums; cf. mural,] s . Situated, 
existing, or performed within the walls of a 
city or building. 9. Anat., Path., and* Biol, 
Situated within the substance of the wall of a 
hollow organ, or of a cell 1879. 

Intranscalent (intrdnska-lSnt), a . 1846. 
f. In- • + Transcalent, after transparent,] 
m pervious to heat. Hence Intranscadency. 


INTREATABLE 

Intransferable (intrdmsfSr&bl, Intrant- 
ft-rab’l), a. 1853. [In- *.] Incapable of being 
transferred. 

Intransgreealble (intransgrcsIVl), a. 
1603. [In- 8 .] That cannot or may not be 

transgressed. 

flntransient, a. 2650. [In- 8.] Not passing 
over; not passing to another by succession 
-1717. 

Intransigent (intra*nsid££nt). Also -eant. 
1879. [a. F. wtransigeant (fhtr&fiz^afi), from 

Sp. los uitransigentes , the party of the Extreme 
Left in the Spanish Cortes, and in 1873-4 the 
extreme Republicans in Spain; f. L. in- (In- 8 ) 
+ transigentem , transigere to come to an under- 
standing, f. trans across + agere to act.] 

A. adj. That refuses to come to terms ; un- 
compromising, irreconcilable x88x. 

The advancing tide of intransigeant radicalism 1883. 

B. sb. An irreconcilable (in politics) ; an un- 
compromising Republican 1879. 

Certain of die Intransigents. .are averse to a 
reconciliation between Italy and the Papal See 1899. 
So In tra*nsi pence, -e*ance 188a. 

Intransitive (mtnrnsitiv), a. (sb.) 1619. 

[ad. L. intransitivus not passing over (Pris- 
cian), f. in- (In- 8 ) + transire.] x. Gram. Of 
verbs and their construction : Expressing action 
which does not pass over to an object ; not 
taking a direct object. (See Transitive, 
Neuter.) b. as sb. An intransitive verb 1824. 
9. That does not pass on to another person, or 
beyond certain limits (rare) 1641. 3. Math. In 

the theoiy of groups, opp. to Transitive, q.v. 
1902. 

u. And then it is for the image sake, and so far is i. ; 
but whatever is paid more to the image is transitive, 
and passes further Jbk. Taylor. Hence Intra*nai- 
tively adv. in an L manner. 

In transitu : see In Lat. prep. 

Intransla -table, a. 1690. [In-*.] Un- 
translatable. 

Intransmi-SBible, a. 1656. [In- 8.] Not 

transmissible. 

Intransmu-table, a. 1691. [In-*.] Not 
transmutable or changeable into something 
else. Hence Intransmutabl'llty. 

Intrant (i*ntr&nt). 1560. [ad. L . intrant etn, 
intrare to enter.] A. sb. x. One who enters ; 
an incomer (rare). b. One who enters into 
holy orders 1637. c. One who makes legal 
entrv 1593. t3. Formerly, in the University of 
St. Andrews, a student chosen by each nation 
for the election of the Rector -1819. 

z. The school in which the L had been previously 
educated is specified Masson. 

B. adj. Entering ; that enters 1803. 

Intra-ocular (intr^,^*ki^laj), a. 1826. [f. 
Intra- + L. oculus ; cf. ocular .] Situated or 
occurring within the eyeball. (Also erron. for 
I interocular.) 

Intrap, obs. f. Entrap v. 

Intrapetiolar (intrape*tiJl&j), a. 2864. [f. 
Intra- + Petiole ; cf. petiolar .] Bot. Situ- 
ated within, or on the inner side of, the petiole 
or leaf-stalk; applied a. to an axillary bud 
formed immediately under the base of the 
petiole and surrounded by it so as not to 
appear until the leaf has fallen ; b. to a stipule, 
or pair of confluent stipules, between the peti- 
ole and the axis. 

Intratropical (-tip-pikftl), <x. 2822. [Intra- 
prefi] Situated or occurring within the tropics, 

Intra-uterine (intrfi,y£*t€rin, -ain), a. 
1835. [f. Intra- + L, uterus; cf. uterine .] 

Situated, occurring, or passed within the 
uterus or womb; relating to this stage of an 
animal's life. 

Intravenous (Intrlvf-nas), a. 2847. P- 
Intra- + L. vena vein ; cf. venous.] Existing 
or taking place within a vein or the veins. 
Intraventricular (-ventri-k W12U) , a. 288a. 
[f. Intra- + L. ventriculus, -um Ventricle ; 
cf. ventricular ,1 Anat . Situated or contained 
within a ventricle of the brain or heart. 
Intreasure, etc. : see Entreasure, etc. 
flntreatable, a. 2509. [ad. F. intrmtabU, 
f. traitor to treat, after L. intractabilis; see 
Intractable.] That cannot be treated with; 
inexorable -1598. 


* (Fr. dime), d (c#rl), £ (*•) (th*re). /(B) (win). ( (Fr. fain). 5 (fir, fm, rerth). 
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INTROSPECTION 


Intrench (intremj), 9. 1754. [f.lN-i + 
Trench.] i. tram. To make a trench in; 
to furrow, a. Var. of Entrench v* 
tlntrenchant, a. rare . \t In- » + Tren- 
chant a.] Used passively : Incapable of 
being cut. Macb. V. vui. 9. 

Intrenchment : see Entrenchment. 
Intrepid (intre*pid), a* 1637. [ad. L, in- 
trepidus , f. /»- (In- 8 ) + trepidus alarmed.] 
Fearless ; undaunted ; daring ; brave. 

Is there to l>e no pride in i. patriotism? 1833. Hence 
Intrepidly adv., -ness. 

Intrepidity (intrfpi'diti). 1704. [f. as 

prec. + -ity.J The quality of being intrepid ; 
fearlessness ; firmness of mind in the presence 
of danger ; courage. 

I. in the discharge of professional duty Mackintosh. 
•fl-ntrlcable, a. 1540. [f. L. intricare to en- 
tangle ; see Intricate a . and -able.] En- 
tangling, perplexing ; entangled -1621. 
Intricacy (i-utrik&si). 1603. [f. next ; see 
-acy.] 1. The quality of being intricate ; 
complexity ; complicated condition. 9. quasi- 
concr. A complication ; a perplexing difficulty 
x6xx. 

1. A butsines of much intricnsie 1619. The beauty 
of a composed i. of form Hogarth. a. A long i. of 
passages Scott. 

Intricate (i*ntrikA), a. 1470. [ad. L. in- 
trie atm, intricare , f. in- (lN- a ) + trirye trifles, 
tricks, perplexities, tricari to raise difficulties, 
etc.] x. Perplexingly entangled or involved; 
complicated 1579. 9. Of thoughts, statements, 

etc. : Perplexingly complicated in meaning ; 
involved; obscure 1470. fa. Ensnared, en- 
tangled -1538. 

s. Wrestling amongst L paths of Rockes 1639. A 
Face 1 . as the Law Cowley. I. and narrow lanes 
Scott, a. He. .could . . make the intricat ’st anigmas 

f >lain 1683. The L and subtle rule which was theu in 
orce 1849. Hence I'ntrlcate-ly adv., -nets. 
Intricate (i'ntrikeit), v. Now rare . 1548. 
ff. L. intricat-, intricare ; see prec.] x. tram. 
To render intricate; to make involved; to 
complicate 1564. 9. To entangle or ensnare ; 

to involve in toils ; to perplex. 

1. How evf*r the matter may be intricated bypassing 
through many perhaps unknowing hands Bp. Hall. 

flntrica tion. ME. [ad. med.L. intrica- 
tionem (see Intricate <r.).] The action of 
indicating; intricated condition ; complication, 
entanglement -1773. 

+||Intri*go. 1648. [It] — Intrigue sb. 
-1676. b. spec. The plot of a play -1673. 
Intriguant, -gant (i*ntrigant, F. ^htrigan). 
1781, [a. F. intriguant, intriguer to Intrigue ; 
also intrigant, ad. It. intrigante .1 An in- 
triguer. So || Intriguante, -gante (intriga’nt, 
F. ptr*gft*nt), a female intriguer. 

Intrigue (intrrg), sb. 1647. [a. F., ad. It 
intrigo, - ico, f. intrigare, -care : — L. intricare; 
see Intricate a.] fi. Intricacy, complexity ; 
something complicated; a maze, a labyrinth 
-1686. fAlso fig. 9. The exertion of tortuous 
or underhand influence to accomplish some 
purpose ; underhand scheming 1664. b. (with 
pi.) A plot to accomplish a purpose by such 
influence 1647. t3. The plot of a play, poem, 

or romance -1735. 4, Clandestine illicit inti- 

macy between a man and a woman 1668. b. 
tram/. The combination of queen and knave 
in certain games of cards 1830. 

a. A complicated scene.. of plotting and lJas. Mill. 
b. He was made Cardinal by Intrigues, Factions, 
and Tumults Dryden. 4. 1 ., Philotis 1 . .1 have laid 
that word by ; amour sounds better Dryden. Hence 
Intri'guian a. somewhat of the nature of i. North. 

Intrigue (intrPg), v . 161a. [a. F. in- 

triguer, ad It. intrigare s — L. intricare ; see 
Intricate a J 1. tram. To trick, deceive, 
cheat ; to perplex. Now rare. b. As a recent 
gallicism : To excite the curiosity or interest of. 
a. To entangle, involve ; to implicate. Now 
rare. 1677. 3 .intr. To earry on a secret 

amour orillidt intimacy ; to have a liaison 1660. 
4. intr. To carry on underhand plotting or 
scheming; to employ secret influence for the 
accomplishment of designs 1714. b. To bring 
or get by intrigue 1673. 5. To excite the inter- 
est or curiosity ol ; to interest so as to puzzle 
or fascinate 1894. (A gallicism.) 

a. It doth not seem worth the while.. with mote 
tubtfltj to L the Point Barrow, b. The story itself 


does not greatly i. us 1905. 3. He had intrigued 

with a Vestal virgin Faovns. 4. c. Rigby.. had 
already intrigued himself into a subordinate office 
| Disrarll Hence Intri'guer. Intri’gTiery, the 
practice of intriguing. tlntri*guess, a female intri- 
guer. Intri’guingiy adv. with secret machinations, 
tlntri-nce a. Also intrinse. [? short for 
Intrinsic ate.] Intricate, involved, Lear II. 
ii. 8x. 

Intrinsic (intr i-nsik), a. (jJ.) 1490. [a. F. 
intrinsbque, ad. med. Schol.L. intrimecus adj., 
f. L. intrinsecus adv. inwardly, inwards. Opp. 
to Extrinsic.] ti. Situated within; interior, 
inner -1665. b. Anat. Applied to a muscle of 
a member or organ which has its origin and 
insertion within that organ ; so in Path, to a 
morbid growth arising in the part or tissue in 
which it is found 1839. fa. Inward, internal 
(in fig . sense) ; secret -1689. +b. Intimate 

-1651. 3. Belonging to the thing in itself ; 

inherent, essential, proper 164a. Const, to* 
1*4. sb. ( ellipt . for 'inmost part’, 'intrinsic 
value ', ‘intrinsic quality ’) -1751. 

3. The intrinsick Value of Silver consider'd as Money 
Locke. Confirmed .. by L probability Thirlwai.l. 

The flower has no beauty.. that is not L and native 
to it 1873. I. equation of a curve (Math.) 1 an equa- 
tion expressing the relation between its length and 
curvature (ana so involving no reference to external 
points, lines, eta, as in equations referred to co- 
ordinates). So lntrlmslcal, t-ecal a. (s/>.) Now 
rare. Hence Intrinaica'lity, Intri'naicalneaa 
(w«). Intrinsically adv. 
flntri-nsicate, a. Also -secate. 1560. 
Tapp. f. IL intrinsecato, - sicato familiar, con- 
fused in sense with intricate.'] — Intricate, 
involved, entangled. Ant. <y Cl. v. ii. 307. 

Intro- (intr 0)1 prefix. L. intro adv. ‘ to the 
inside used with vbs. and their derivatives, as 
introducere to lead in. Hence in English words 
derived from L. or formed of L. elements. 

Intro-a'Ctlve a. internally active f also, loosely , 
mutually active. Introce*asion {rare), a depression 
or unking of any parts inwards. Introfle'xed 
ppl. a. % bent or curved inwards ; so Introfle*xiqil. 
Intro gr evasion, a going or coming in, entrance, in- 
coming. Intromole'cular a., subsisting within a 
molecule, or between its constituent atoms (dist. from 
intermolecular X tIntropre*aalon, pressure in- 
wards. IntropuTslve a. [L.puis- ppl. stem], having 
the quality of driving inwards. lutrorece’ptlon, 
the action of receiving within. 

Introduce (intrJdiiPs), v. 1475. (ad. L. 
introducere to lead or bring in, & tntro + 
ducere . Cf. F. rntroduire.] 1. tram. To lead 
or bring into a place, or into the inside or 
midst of something; to bring in, conduct in- 
wards 1639. b. To put in from without ; to 
insert 1695. c. To usher or bring (a person) 
into a society or body 1766. a. To bring (a 
thing) into some sphere of action or thought , 
to bnng in in the course of some action or in 
a composition ; to add or insert as a (new) 
feature or element 1559. 3. To bring into use 

or practice, vogue, or fashion ; to institute (a 
law, custom, etc ) 1603. +4. To bring on, 

bring about, give rise to, occasion, induce 
-160a. 5. To usher in (a time, action, matter, 

etc.); to start, open, begin 1667. tfl. To 
bring (a person) into the knowledge of some- 
thing ; to teach, instruct -1500. 7. To bring 

into personal acquaintance; to make known to 
a person or to a circle 1659. b. To present 
formally, as at court, etc, 1685. c. To bring 
out into society 1708. 8. To bring to the 

notice or cognizance of a person, etc. ; to bring 
a bill or measure before parliament, etc. 1766. 

1. Byron gave orders to Tita to i, the monkey and 
bulldog Meowin. b. To i. metals into a flame Tyn- 
dall. c. On the same day. . Bute was. .introduced 
into the Cabinet Macaulay. a. To i. amendments 
into a bill 1849. 3* J he Julian calendar was intro- 

duced in the year 44 b.c. Ixjckykr. 4. Whatsoever 
introduces habits in children deserves the care and 
attention of their governors Locke. 5. This dis- 
cussion served to 1. the young soldier’s experiences 
Scott. 7. He introduced himself to my acquaintance 
Sterne, b. The Chevalier . . begged to u us at court 

» 18. 8. To i. to the company a ballad Golosh. 

ence flntrodtrcement, Iatroduxer, Intro- 
du’cible, -cable a. 

flntrodu-ct, v. 1481. [f. L. introduet 

introducere ; sec prec.1 x. tram . To teach, 
instruct -1500. a. To introduce; to bring in 
-1670. 

Introduction (intrAto kjan\ ME. fa. F. f 
ad. L. introductionem .] i. The action of intro- 


ducing or bringing in, etc. 1651. b. Something 
introduced ; a practice or thing newly brought 
in, etc. X603. ta. The action or process of 
leading to something ; a preliminary step or 
stage -1660. fa. Initiation in the knowledge 
of a subject ; elementary instruction -170a. 4. 

That which leads to the knowledge or under- 
standing of something 1539. 5. The action of 

introducing or making known personally ; tsp. 
formal presentation of one person to another, 
or of persons to each other, with communica- 
tion of names, etc. 17x1. 

z. The i. of a digies*ton Jowrtt, of metal Lubbock. 
b. This fish was a late i. Rogkrs. 4. His introduc- 
tions or first lesson Sis T. Browne. The I. to the 
Work Fielding. An I. to the Study of Electricity 
Priestley {title). The study of Ktruscan art is a 
necessary 1. to that of Roman J. FmoussoN. 5. To 
you . . 1 owe my i. to a large circle of friends J. H. 
Nkwman. Phr. Letter q/ f. 

Introductive (intnWp-ktiv\ a. 1631. [f. 
L. introduet -, introducere ; see-lVE.] = INTRO- 
DUCTORY. Hence Introdirctively adv . 
Introdu-ctor. arch. 1638. [a. late L. ; cf. 
F. int> oductcur .] One who or that which 

introduces ; an introducer ; esp. an i. of ambas- 
sadors. Hence Infcrodu'ctresa 1657. 

Introductory (intiddvkUri). ME. [ad. 

late L. in troduc tortus, f. introduet introducere ; 
see -ory.] A. adj. 1. Serving tointioduce; 
introductive of 1605. a. Leading up to or on 
to something; preliminary 1660. Hence In- 
trodu'ctorily adv . 

1. I. letters 1787. Testimony..!, of fraud 1800. a 
I place Schools before Colledges, because they are L 
thereunto 1661. 

B. sb. *f*i- An introductory treatise X391- 
155a. 9. A preliminary step 1646. 

Introit (i-ntr^uit, i-ntroit). 1481. [a. F. An* 
troit, i-ife, ad. L. introitus , f. introirej] ti- A 
going in ; entrance -1716. 9. Peel. A psnlm, 

etc. sung by the choir as the priest approaches 
the altar to celebrate the Eucharist ; a variable 
part of the Mass consisting of an antiphon with 
verses of a psalm and Gloria Patri, said by the 
priest before the Kyrie eleison 1483. 
Intromission (intrpmi-Jan). 1545. [f. I* 

intromittere , or ?immed. a. F. ] T he action of 
intromitting. 1. The action of sending, letting, 
or putting in; insertion; admission, admittance 
1601. e. Intermeddling, interference ; esp. in 
or from Sc. Law, intermeddling with the effects 
of another, cither with or without legal autho- 
rity ; in the latter case called vicious i. 1545* 
Intromit (intrpinrt), v. ME. [ad. \*. intro- 
mittere, f. intro f mittere to send. ] 1. tram . To 
cause or allow to enter ; to put in, insert, in- 
troduce; to send or let in, admit. Now rare 
1582. t»- reft. To interfere (with or in) -1657. 
3. intr. for refl. To interfere, intermeddle, 
have to do with. (Now only Sc.) ME. b. Sc. 
Law. To deal with ; esp. to deal with property 
or eflects; either legally , or viciously without 
legal right 1522. __ 

1. Whether our reasons eye be clear enough To L 
true light H. More (1647). 

Intromittent (intromi tfot), a* 1836. [ad. 
L. mtromitteniem ; see prec.] That intromits 
or introduces ; having the function of intromis- 
sion. 

Chiefly in Zool. and Physiol, i. apparatus , organ, 
the male copulatory organ. 

Intromitter (intmmi tw). 1507. [f. Intro- 
mit + -er L] One who intromits ; spec, in 
Sc. Law, one who interferes or deals with the 
property of another. 

Introreal (intrf-u&l), a. 1831. [£ as next 
+ -al.] — nexL 

Introrse (intros), a. 1843. [ad. L. m- 
trorsus, from introversus (turned) inwards.] 
Bot. Turned or directed inwards ; of an anther 
which opens towards the centre of the flower. 
Hence Intro*r9ely adv. 

Introspect (intrespe-kt), v. 1683. [f. L. 
introspect introspicere , 6r f. I* introspect a re.] 
tram. To look into, esp. with the mind ; to ex- 
amine narrowly or thoroughly. Now rare. 
Introspection (intrMpe kjdn). 1877- U- L* 
introspicere (see prec.).J x. The action ol 
looking into, or under the surface of. things, 
esp. with the mind. ? Obs. exe. as in 9. s. 
spec , (with no object expressed) ; The action of 
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INTROSPECTIVE 

looking within, or into one's own mind ; exami- 
nation or observation of one's own thoughts, 
feelings, etc. 1807. 

a In Homer's time. .1. had not begun its work 1890. 
Hence Introspe'Ctionist, one who practises i. | one 
who adopts the psychological method of i. 

Introspective (intraspe’ktiv), a. x8oo. [f. 

L. introspect- , introspieere + -IVE.] Having 
the quality of looking within ; examining into 
one’s own thoughts, feelings, etc., or expressing 
such examination ; of, pertaining to, character- 
ized by, or given to introspection. 

Whom I.. remember as a mud, melancholy, I. man 
South ky. Hence Introspect! ve-ly culv,, -neaa. 
lntroape*ctor. 

fIntrosu*me, v . 1657. [£. Intro- + L. 
sumcre to take.] trans . To take In ; to take 
(medicine) internally; to absorb (nutriment) 
-1664. So flntrosu mption, tlotroau*mptive a . 

Introsusception (irntwsffse’pfoa). 1794. 
ff. Intro- + L. svsceptionem , 1. suscipere.] 
The action of taking up or receiving within ; 
- Intussusception. introstwce’pted ppl. a. 
tIntrove*nient, a . [ad. L. introvenicntem.'] 
Coming in. Sir T Browne. 

Introversible (introve-JsTb'1), a. 1883. 
[See Introvert v . and -ible.j Capable of 
being introverted, as the finger of a glove. 

Introversion (intr0vo*jjan). 1654. [ad. 
tnod.L> introversion em ; see below.] t. The 
action of turning the thoughts inwards, a. The 
action of (physically) turning inwards, esp. of 
withdrawing an outer part into the interior; 
the condition of being so turned inwards 1794. 

So Introve'raive a. 1866. 

I*ntrovert, sb. 1883. [f. next.] 1. Zool. 

A part that is or can be introverted, a. Psychol. 
A person characterized by introversion 1916. 

Introvert (imrovoMt), v. 1669. [f. L. type 

* introvert ere, f. Intro- + vert ere to turn; cf. 
L. introversus adv.l 1. trans. To turn (the 
mind, thought, etc.) inwards upon itself. a. 
To turn or bend inwards (physically); in Zool. 
to turn (a part or organ) inwards upon itself; 
to withdraw within its o*n tube or base 1784. 

a. Ills awkward gait, his introverted toes Cowpee. 
Hence Intro vCTtlv© a 1855. 

Introvolution (imtwjv^l'fi jnn). rare. 1839. 
[f. Intro- + -volution in evolution, etc.] The 
process of involving one thing within another. 

Intrude (intr«*d), v . 1534. [ad. L. intru- 
de re, f. in- (In-*) + trudere to thrust.] 1. 
trans. To thrust, force, or drive (any thing) in 
1563. a. trans. To thrust or bring In without 
leave; to force on or uton a person 1586. fa. 
refi. and intr. To thrust oneself into any 
benefice, possession, office, or dignity to which 
one has no title or claim; to usurp on or upon 
~i68a. 4. To thrust oneself in without war- 

rant, leave, or welcome. Also transf and fig. 
of things, etc. 1573. ts* trans. To enter 
forcibly. Siiaks. Luck. 848. 

*. Their porta ore wedged and intruded one tnto 
another Grew. a. The tendency which Intruded 
earthly Madonnas and saints between the worshipper 
and the spiritual Deity Bryce. 4. Thy wit wants 
edge And manners, to intr u’d where 1 am grac’d Shaks. 
To what end shouidsc thou L thyself unwarrantably 
into their companies? 1659. Hence Intru'dedj^L 
spec, in Geol. — Intrusive a b. 

Intruder (intrtfdoi). 1534* [*• P*ec. + 
-ER 1 .J x. One who intrudes into an estate or 
benefice or usurps on the rights or privileges 
of another. Now only in legal use. a. One 
who thrusts himself in without right or welcome 
x<B&. 

a. Vnmannerly I. as thou art Tit. A. it iii. 65. 

Intnrdress« [f. prec. + -ESS.] A female 
Intruder. Fuller. 

flntrunk, v . [f. In-* + Trunk tram . 
To enclose in or as in a trunk. Ford. 

Intruse (intru-s), a. 1870. [ad. L. intmsus, 
in trudere.'] Dot. Having a form as if pushed 
or thrust Inwards. t ^ 

Intrusion (intnf’gen). ME. [a. OF. intru- 
sion, med. L» intrusio , f. intruders to In- 
trude* ] t* The action of thrusting or forcing 
In, or fact of being thrust in; also concr. some- 
thing thrust in 1639. b. spec, in Geol. The 
Influx of rock in a state of fusion into fissures 
or between strata; a portion of intruded rock 
1840. a. The action of thrusting oneself into 
a vacant estate or benefice to which one has no 
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title or claim; spec, the entry of a stranger 
after the determination of a particular estate of 
freehold before the remainder-man or never* 
sioner; also, a trespass on the lands of the 
crown. Hence, invasion; usurpation. (Now 
only in legal use.) ME. b. The settlement of 
a minister of the Church of Scotland without 
the consent of the congregation 1849. 8* The 

action of thrusting oneself in without right or 
welcome; encroachment on sometliing pos- 
sessed or enjoyed by another 159a. 

3. [George Fox’s] i. of himself into assemblies where 
he was not wanted 1896, Hence Intru'ftional a. 

In tru Zionist. 1849. [1. prec. + -ist.J One 
who practises or suppoits intrusion (see Intru- 
sion a b). So Intru’Blonism 1841. 

Intrusive (intr«*siv), a . 1401. [f. L. 
intrus -, intruders + -IVE.] 1. Of intruding 
character; coming or entering without invita- 
tion or welcome. a. T hat has been intruded 
or thrust in 1847. b. Geol. Of an igneous rock : 
Forced, while in a state of fusion, into cavities 
or fissures of other rocks 1844. 

t. Truth's i. voice severe Scott. Hence Iutru*- 
aive-ly adv. % -neaa. 

Intrust, var. f. Entrust. 

Intubate (imtiwbrit), v . i6ia. [f. In-* + 

L. tuba Tube + -ATE 8 .] ti. trans. To form 
into tubes. Sturtevant. a. Med. To treat 
by inserting a tube into an aperture, esp. into 
the larynx (see next). Also absol . 1889. 

Intubation (intittbri’Jan). 1887. [f. prec. ; 
see -ation.'J The insertion of a tube; esp. 
i. of the larynx, the insertion of a tube into the 
glottis to keep it open, in diphtheria, etc. 

Intuent (rnti^ent), a. 1865. [ad. L. in- 
tusntsm , intueri .] That knows by intuition. 

Intuit (i*nti«|it), v . Also -ite. 1776. [f. 
L. intuit intuert ; see Intuition.] +i* trans. 
To instruct, a. a. intr. To receive knowledge 
by direct perception 1840. b. trans. To know 
by intuition 1858. Hence Intu'itable a. 

a. b. He is a being. .who’ by the eternal necessity 
even of his nature, intuits everything Bushnelu 

Intuition (intitt,i jon). 1497. [a. F. f ad. 

late or mcd.L. intuitionrm, f. intueri , f. in- 

i lN- 1 ) + tueri to look. Cf. L. intuit us.'] ti. 
I looking upon 01 into ; inspection; a sight or 
view. ( ** L. intuitus.) -1664. ta. The action 
of menially looking at ; contemplation ; percep- 
tion, recognition ; mental view -1755. t3* 

Ulterior view; regard, respect, reference -1718. 

4. Schol. Philos. The immediate knowledge 
ascribed to angelic and spiritual beings, with 
whom vision and knowledge are identical 165a. 

5. Mod. Philos. The immediate apprehension 
of an object by the mind without the interven- 
tion of any reasoning process; a particular act 
of such apprehension 1600. b. Immediate 
apprehension by the intellect alone; an act of 
such apprehension 1659. c. Immediate ap- 
prehension by sense; an act of such apprehen- 
sion 1819. 8. Direct or immediate insight ; 

an instance of this 176a. 

3. Phr. With i. to (of), with reference to. In t. to. 
in respect to, in view of. 4. Our Superiors are guided 
by 1 ., and our Inferiors by Instinct Addison. 5. 
What we feel, and what we do, we may be said to 
know by i. Priestley. b. The truths known by i. 
aie the original premises from which all others are 
inferred Mill, C. AU our i. however takes place by 
means of the senses only Richardson tr. Kant's 
Proleg. to MetapK 6. The intuitions of genius un- 
conscious of any process 2866. 

Intuitional (intiwj’Janftl). a. 1860. [f. 

prec. + -al.] x. Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from intuition; of the nature of intuition. a. 
Pertaining to that theory, or philosophical 
school, which bases certain elements of know- 
ledge on intuition (see prec. 5 b) 1865. 
Intuitionalism. 1850. [f. prec, + -ism.] 
The theory of the intuitional school ; the doc- 
trine that the perception of truth, or of certain 
truths, is by intuition. So Intoltioiialiat -= 
Intuitionist (in both senses). 

Intuitionism (intiaiFJoniz’m). 1847. [f. 
Intuition + -ism.] i. The doctrine of Reid 
and others, that in perception, external objects 
are known immediately, without the interven- 
tion of a vicarious phenomenon. 9. •* Intui- 
tionalism 1874. So Intui^tioniatt one who 
holds the theory of I. (in either sense). 
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Intuitive (intii?'itrv> a. 1594. [ad. med.L. 
intuitivus, f. intuitus.] +1. Beholding. Bul- 
wer. tb. Of sight or vision t That consists in 
immediate looking upon an object, and sees it 
as it is *1656. 9. Of knowledge or mental 

perception : That consists in immediate ap- 
prehension, without the intervention of any 
reasoning process 2645. b. Of a truth : Appre- 
hended by intuition 187a. 3. Of the mind or 

reason, or a mental act, etc.: That acts by in- 
tuition or immediate apprehension; opp. to 
discursive 1667. 4. Oi persons; Possessing 

intuition 165a. 5. Of or pertaining to the 

school of moral philosophy that holds the first 
principles of ethics to be apprehended by intui- 
tion 1861. 

a. The i. vision comes like an inspiration 1849. 3. 

Whence the soule Reason receives, and reason is her 
being. Discursive, or 1. Milt. P.JL. v. 488. 3 . The 

i. moralist, .believes that the utilitarian theory is 
profoundly immoral Lbcky. Hence Intu*it!ve-ly 
adv.. -ness. 

Intuitivism (intifl-itiviz’m). 1874. [f. prec. 
+ -ism.] The doctrine that the fundamental 
principles of ethics are matters of intuition. 
So Intu'itiviat, one who holds this doctrine ; 
attrib. holding, or pertaining to, this doctrine. 
Intumesce (intiamrs), v. 1796. [ad. L. 
intumescere , f. in- (In- a ) + tumescere , inceptive 
of tumere to be tumid, to swell.] intr. To 
swell up, become tumid ; to bubble up. 
Intumescence (inti«me's€ns). 1656. [a. 

F., f. L. intumescere ; see prec. and -ENCE.] 
1. The process of swelbng up. Also fig . in 
reference to language, a. Physiol. A swelling 
of the tissue of any organ or part of the body, 
or of a plant. Also concr. iBaa. 3. The 
bubbling up of a fluid, etc. x66x. Also fig. 

1. The i. of the tide J ohnson. 3. The mixture melted 
without L 1796. fig. The i. of nations would have 
found its vent Johnson. . So tlntiune*scency, 
intumescent quality or condition X65CX 

Intumescent (inti»me*scnt), a. 1870. [ad. 
L. intumescentem. ] Swelling up; becoming 
tumid. 

(Tntu*mulate, v. Pa. pple. -at(e and 
•ated. 1535. [f. (ulL) L. in- (In- 2 ) + tumulus .] 
trans. To place in a tomb ; to bury -1606. 
Intune, var. of Entune v . 
flntuTbidate, v. rare. 1684. [f. In- * + 
late L. turbidat -, turbidare to confuse, t 
turbidusA trans. To render turbid ; to dis- 
turb, confuse -1834. 

The confusion of ideas and conceptions nnder the 
same term painfully inturbidates his theology Cole- 
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Inturgescence (intwd^e-sens). 1755. [f. 
late L. inturgesccre to swell up + -ENCE.] The 
action of swelling up; a swollen condition. 
(Diets.) So -|-Inturge*scency 1650. 

Intum (imtswn). 1599. [In adv.] +1. 
An inward turn, bend, or curve 1690. 9. The 

turning in of the toes ; also, a step in dancing 
x 599- +3* In wrestling : The act of putting a 

leg between the thighs of an opponent and 
lifting him up. Alsoyfc. x6oa. 
tl-ntuse. [f. L. intusun , intunderef] A 
bruise. Spenser. 

Intussuscept (i:nt#s ( s#se*pt), t>. 1835. [f. 
L. ini us + suseeft-, suscipere to take up ; after 
next.] trans. To take up within itself or some 
other part ; to introvert, to invaginate ; said 
spec, of part of a bowel. So Itttasausce'p- 
tive a. characterized by intussusception. 
Intussusception (i>nt#S|8#se'pjan). 1707. 
[f. L. intus + susceptionem a taking up.] 1. 
A taking within ; absorption into itself. Also 
transf and fig. 9. Phys. and Biol. The taking 
in of foreign matter by a living organism and 
its conversion into organic tissufe. In Veg* 
Phys. opp. to apposition. 1764. a. Path. The 
inversion of one portion of Intestine and its 
reception within an adjacent portion ; Invagina- 
tion ; introversion ; an instance of this x8ix. 

1. A particle of dry gelatine may be swelled up by 
the L of water Huxley. a. Some will have them 
[shells] increase by i., and others by juxtaposition 

Intwine, etc., var. Entwine, etc* 
fl Inula (i*nii!lfi). 1899. [L., see Elecam- 
pane.] A plant so called by Roman writers ; 
identified by mediaeval herbalists with Elecam- 
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INUMBRATE 

pane ( Inula Helenium Linn.); hence* in Bot. 
the name of the genus of Composite* to which 
Elecampane belongs. 

Hence I*nulin [-in 1 ] Chem., a white starchy 
substance (CaHxoD^)* obtained from the roots 
of Elecampane and other Composite Pnuloid* 
a soluble modification of lnulin, occurring in 
the roots of Jerusalem artichoke* dahlia* etc. 
tlnu'mbrate* v. 1693. [f. L. inumbrat 

inumbrare, f. in- (In- 1 ) + umbrare to shade, 
f. umbra.] trans. To cast a shadow upon ; to 
shade ; to put in the shade -1822. 

Inunct (inzrijkt), v. rare. 1513. [f. L 

inunct -* inunguere, f. in- (In-*) + unguere to 
anoint] < trans . To anoint ; to smear. 
Inunction (inxrijkjan). 1483. [ad. L. in- 
unctionem ; see prec.] 1. The action of 
anointing; smearing with* or rubbing in of* oil 
or ointment x6ai. b. The anointing with oil 
in religious rites. Cf. Unction. 1483. 9. 

concr. An ointment, liniment, or unguent x6ox. 
flnu-nctuous, a. 1634. [In- 8.1 Not 
unctuous ; without oil or grease. So fin- 
unctuo'sity 1794. 

Inundant (inxrnd&nt), a. 1699. [ad. L. 
tnundantem ; see next and -ant.] Overflow- 
ing* inundating. 

Inundate (rnmd^t, inp*nd*Jt), v. 1693, 
[f. L. inundat-, inundart, f. in- (In- *) + un- 
dart to flow ; see -ate *. The stress is now 
mostly on the first syllable.] x. trans. To 
overspread with a flood of water ; to overflow, 
flood 1791. 9. transf. and fig. To fill with an 

overflowing abundance or superfluity 1623. 

1. The period when the Nile inundates JEgypt 
179 T, a. I was inundated with letters Washington. 

Inundation (inzmdli’jan). ME. [ad. L. 
inundat ianem; see prec. and -ATION.] 1. 
The action of inundating ; the fact of being In- 
undated with water ; an overflow of water ; a 
flood. 9. transf. and fig. An overspreading or 
overwhelming in superfluous abundance ; over- 
flowing, superabundance 1589. 

1. This place hath a great pond caused by the !. 
of Nilus Hakluyt, a. An 1. of impertinent Visitors 
*7<57. 


+Inundersta-nding, a. [In- 3 .] Not under- 
standing ; without apprehension. Pearson. 

Inurbane (inx?it*i*n), a . 1693. [ad. L. in- 
urbanus ; see In- 1 and Urbane.] Not 
urbane ; unpolished ; esp. impolite. Hence 
Inurbane-ly adv. 1610, -ness 1727. 

Inurbanlty (inzubscnlti). 1598. [In- 3 .] 
Lack of urbanity ; unpolished manner or 
deportment ; esp. incivility. 

The proverbial i. of these official Cerberi 1825. 

Inure* enure (inia**i, 6nifi»u), v . * 1489. [f. 
In-*, En- 1 + Ure, work* operation* etc., a. 
F. oeuvre.] 1. trans. To bring by use, habit, 
or continual exercise to a certain condition or 
state of mind ; to accustom, habituate. ta. 
To put into exercise or operation ; to exercise, 
to practise, to commit (a crime). (Chiefly in 
form enure,) 1549. 8. intr. Chiefly Law and 

17 . S . To come into operation ; to operate ; to 
take or have effect 1589. 

s. We see to what easie satisfactions. .he had 
Inur'd his conscience Milt. The poor* inured to 
drudgery and distress Cowpkr. a. Milt. P. L. viii. 
939. 3. This shall enure by force and way of grant 

Coke. A burial dress that shall L for salvation in the 
realms of death Kinglake. 
flnuTe, v. 2 1619. [ad. L. inurere , f. in- 

(In- *) + urere to burn.] i. trans . To bum in, 
brand -1679. a- To bum in a flame 1709. 

Inurement (inia*-.im&it). Also ten-. 
1586. [f. Inure v. 1 + -ment .1 The action of 
inuring or state of being inured, ; habituation* 

Inum (infi-xn), v. Also fen-. 160a. 
[In- 1 .] trans . To put (the ashes of a 
cremated body) in an urn ; hence transf. to 
entomb, inter. Also/f^. 

The body was sometimes burnt and Inurned, but 
sometimes buried xB6i. 

In usit at e (inifi-zitUt), a. Now rare . 1546. 
[ad, L. inusitatus * f, in- (In -*) + usitatus, 
usitari to use often.] Unwonted, unusual, 
out of use. So Inusita'tion (rare), disuse. 
tlnu*st* a . rare . 1634. [ad. L. inustus , in- 
urere (see Inure v .*).] Burnt in, branded 

-1647. 
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+lnu-Stion x6i8. [f. L. inurere, must - ; 

see prec. and -tion.] x. Burning. T. Adams. 
9. The action of burning in or branding with 
fire. H. More (1647). 3. Cauterization -1834. 
Inutile (inii?*til), a. 1484. [a. F., ad. L. 
inutilis, f. in- (In- 8 ) + util is useful. Recently 
re-adopted from Fr.] Useless, of no service, 
unprofitable. 

Inutility (inisrtrlTti). 1598. [a. F. inutiliti, 
ad. L. inutilitas\ see prec. and -ITY.] The 
quality or state of being useless ; want of 
utility ; unprofitableness. b. A thing or 
person that is useless 180a. 

To find nothing in knowledge but its i. Lytton. 
Inu-tterable, a. Now rare. 1603. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be uttered ; unutterable. 

In vacuo : see IN Lot. prep. 

Invade (inv/i-d), v. 1491. [ad. L. in- 
vader e, f. in- (In- 9 ) + vadere to go, walk.] x. 
trans. To enter in a hostile manner, or with 
armed force 1494. 9 . transf. and fig. To enter 

or penetrate after the manner of an invader 
1548. 3. intr. or absol. To make an invasion 

or attack 1491. 4. trans. To intrude upon, in- 
fringe, encroach on, violate 151^. tb. To 
usurp, seize upon -1712. +5. To make an 

attack upon (a person), lit. and fig. -1753. 
ffl. (Utinisms): a. To enter (lit. and fig.). 
Spenser, b. To go; traverse. Grenewey. 

1. A&serhadon invades Babylon Newton. a. The 
deer i. the crops Tennant. A sense of loss, of loneli- 
ness invades her M. Arnold. 4 . You did their 
Natural Rights i. Cowley. Hence lnva*der, one 
who invades, intrudes, or seizes. 

Inva'ginate* a. rare . 1887. [ad. mod.L. 
type *invaginatus; see next.] Invaginated. 
Invaginate (invoe'dginfit), v. 1656. [f. 

mod.L. type *invaginare , f. L, in- (In-*) + 
vagina sheath ; see -ATE 8 .] i. trans, a. To 
put in a sheath, b. To turn (a tubular sheath) 
back within itself; to introvert. 9. intr. To 
become invaginated 1887. 

Invaginated (iuvae'dgin^ted), ppl. 

1835. y* P rec * + ” ED 1 0 Sheathed ; turned 
into a sheath ; introverted. 

Invagination (invsedgin^t-Jan). 1658. [f. 
as prec.] The action of sheathing or intro- 
verting; the condition of being sheathed or 
introverted ; intussusception. 

The Gastruia . . was originated by an inversion or L 
of the Bias tula tr. Haeckels Evol. Man. 
Invalescence l (invale-sens), rare. 1730. 
[f. In- 8 + -valescence in convalescence.] Ill 
health. 

Invalescence 8 (invile-sSns). rare. 1755. 
[f. L. invalescere to grow strong; see -ence.] 
Strength; health; force (Diets.), 
■flnvaletu-dinary, a. rare . 1661. [ad. 

med.L. invaletudinarius, f. invaletudinem, f. 
in- (In- *) + valetudo health.] Wanting health 
or strength ; infirm, invalid -1661. 

Invalid (invarlid), a.l 1635. [ad. L. in- 
valid us, f. in- (In- 8 ) + validus strong.] Not 
valid. +1. Without power or strength; weak, 
feeble -1834. a. Of no force; esp. without 
legal force, void 1635. 

a. That which was i. from the beginning, cannot 
become valid by prescription or tract of time Beam* 
hall. 

Invalid (I*nvftlfd, -lid, inv&lrd), a. 8 and 
sb. Also -lde. 1642. [f. as prec., with pronunci- 
ation after F. invalids, Orig. only a special 
sense of prec. ] 

A. adj. Infirm from sickness or disease ; en- 
feebled or disabled by illness or injury. Now 
only an attrib. use of the sb. 

His invalide and suffering sister 1869. 

B. sb. 1. An infirm or sickly person 1709. 9. 

A soldier or sailor disabled for active service 
1704. 3. attrib. a. (See A.) b. Of or for 

invalids. 1845. 

a. Invalids* , the Hdteldes Invalids s, a hospital or 
home for old and disabled soldiers in Paris. 

Hence Imvalidish *855, Imvalidy 1894 adj*. 
eolloq ., somewhat of an invalid. 

Invalid (invsrlid), v\ Now rare . 1626. 

Tf. Invalid a. 1 ; cf. Invalidate v.] trans * 
To render invalid ; to invalidate. 

Invalid (i*nv& 1 id, inv£lf*d), v. z Also 4 de. 
1787. [f. Invalid a,*] 1. trans. To make an 
invalid; to lay up or disable by illness or 
injury. (Chiefly in pass.) 1803. 9 . To enter 


INVECKED 

on the sick-list; to report as unfit for active 
service 1787. 3 * intr. To become an invalid ; 

of a soldier or sailor : To go on the sick-list ; 
to leave the service on account of illness or 
injury 1829. 

x. The Queen.. was invalided at Windsor 1827. a. 
He waa invalided home, sorely against his will x88a. 
3. The conscripts die first, they 1. at an inexplicable 
rate 1885. 

Invalidate (invee-lidrit), v. 1649. [f. L. 
type * inva l tdare , perh. after F. invalider ; see 
-ate 8 .1 trans. To render invalid ; to render 
of no force or effect ; esp. to deprive of legal 
efficacy. 

To i. an Obligation 1651, an argument 1674, evidence 
1801. Hence tlnva*lidable a. ineffective 1634. 

Invalidation (invselid^i-Jan). 1771. [f. 
prec. ] The action of invalidating or rendering 
invalid. 

It is no i. of this high claim 1863. 

Invalidism (ruvalfdiz’m, invfilrdiz'm). 
1794. [f. Invalid sb. + -ism.] The state of 
being an invalid ; chronic infirmity or ill health 
that prevents activity. 

Invalidity (invilrdlti). 1550. [f. L. type 

^invalids! as, f. invalidus ; cf. validity.] 1. 
[Related to Invalid a. 1 ] The quality of 
being invalid ; esp . want of legal validity, to- 
Want of strength or efficacy; weakness. In- 
capacity -1698. 3. [Related to Invalid a. 1 ] 

Want of bodily strength or health ; condition 
of being an invalid ; bodily infirmity 1698. 

x. The I. of their Passports xjrxi, of the evidence 
1841. 3. Allowances for both Land old age 189c. 

So Inva-lidncBS. 

Invalorous (invoe-lSros), a. rare . X846. 

[In- 8 .] Not valorous, cowardly. 

Invaluable (mvseriiM,£b , l),ix. 1576. [In- 3 .] 
1. That cannot be valued ; above and bejond 
valuation ; inestimable. 9 . Without value* 
valueless 1640. 

1. A freo government, .is an I. blessing Butler. 
Hence Invaluablenesa. Inva luably adv. 
flnvadued* a. poet, rare . 1603. [In- 8 .] 

Invaluable -1806. 

Invar (i*nvai). 1902. [abbrev. of Invari- 
able.] An alloy of nickel and steel in which 
the coefficient of expansion is negligible. 
Invariable (invc»riil/n, a. (sb.) 1457. 

[f. In- 3 + Variable* ora. F.J A. adj. Not sub- 
ject to variation or alteration; unchangeable; 
constant ; unvarying, b .Math. Of a quantity 1 
Constant. Of a point, line, etc. : Fixed. 1704. 
B. sb. Math. An invariable quantity, a con- 
stant 1864. Hence InvariabHity* Inva-riable- 
ness* unchangeableness. Inva riably adv. 

A. The value of gold and silver is certainly not i. 
M°Culloch. 

Invariance (invc»rifins). 1878. [f. next; 

see-ANCE.] Math. The character of lemain- 
ing unaltered after a linear transformation ; the 
essential property of an invariant. So In- 
va riancy. 

Invariant (inve»-rillnt). 1851. [In- 3 .] 

A. adj. Unvarying 1874. 

B. sb. Math. A function of the coefficients of 
a quantic, such that, if the quantic be linearly 
transformed, the same function of the new 
coefficients is equal to the first function multi- 
plied by some power of the modulus of trans- 
formation. Hence Inva*riaixtive a. belonging 
to an i. Inva-riantively adv . 

Invaried (inve»-rid), a. rare. 1677. 
[In- 8 .] Unvaried. 

Invasion (inWi'gon). 1508. [a. F., ad. 
late L. invasionetn, t tnvadere .] x. The 
action of invading; an entrance or incursion 
with armed force; a hostile inroad. Also 
fig. 9. Infringement by intrusion ; encroach- 
ment upon the property, rights, privacy, etc. 
of any one 1650. +3. Assault* attack (upon a 

person, etc.) -17 $7. 

v. fig. An i. of Disease Boyle* of doubt 1847. 
Invasive (invA'siv), a , 1456. [a. F. in- 

va si f, -ive, in med.L. invasivus , f. invas-, in- 
vaders ; see -ive.] z. Of, pertaining to* or of 
the nnture of, invasion ; t(of weapons) offensive. 
2. Characterized by invasion 1508. Also transf. 
and fig. 3* Intrusive, encroaching 1670. 

1. An L war 1788. a. Th* L foe's designs Shun stone. 

Invecked (invekt), ppl. a, 1496* [f. in- 
vech for inveet, L. invest us, invehert (see In- 


1 (man), q (pass), au (bwd). p (cat). % (Fr. ch*f). o (ev*r). oi (I, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d# vie), i (sit), f (Psych*). 9 (what), f(g*t)» 
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veigh) <l- -ed.J Bordered by or consisting (as 
an edge) of a series of small convex lobes. 
Chiefly in Her. 

*fTnve*ct, v. 1548. [f. L. invect-, tnvehere 

(see Inveigh).] i. trans. To bring in, im- 
port, introduce. Udall. a. intr. To inveigh 
-1625. 

Invected (invented), Ppl. a. 1641. [f. L. 
invertus, invehere + -ED*.] Brought in, intro- 
duced ; sbec. in Her . — INVECKED. 
flnve-ciion. 1450. [ad. L. invectionem , f. 
invehere.'] 1. The action of inveighing; an 
invective -1651. a. Importation -1658. 
Invective (invc’ktiv). ME. [a. F. invectif, 
-ive adj., invective sb., ad. late L. invert ivus 
* reproachful, abusive'; see Invect and -ive.] 

A. adj. 1. Using or characterised by de- 
nunciatory or railing language; inclined to 
inveigh ; vituperative, abusive. Now rare . 
fa. Carried or borne in (against something). 
Klorio. 

1. Divers L speeches . .had passed in the same 1576. 

B. sb. 1. A violent attack in words ; a de- 
nunciatory or railing speech, writing, or ex- 
pression 1523. a. (Without pi.) Vehement 
denunciation ; vituperation 1602. 

s. This it is that fills. Pamphlets with spightfull 
invectives Bp. Hall. a. A torrent of i. 1839. 

Hence Inve'ctively adit, (now rare). 

Inveigh (invr*‘), v. i486. [ad. L. itwekere 
to carry or bear to or into, invehi to be borne, 
carry oneself, or go into, to attack, f. in - 
(In- *) + veherc. For the spelling cf. weigh.] 

I. tl. trans. To introduce (rare ) -1550. +2. 

To entice, inveigle -1680. T3* To carry away 

(to a place) 1878. 

II. x. intr. To utter vehement denunciation, 

reproach, or censure; to rail loudly. Const. 
against (fat, of, on, upon). (The current 
sense.) 1529. + 9 . trans . To attack or assail 

with words 1670. 

x. Williams inveighed against Laud as a Papist 
P'Israeli. Popular orators, who rose to power by 
inveighing against property F roude. Ilcnce In- 

vei'gher. 

Inveigle (invrgM), V. 1494. [In i5-i6th 

C. envegle (ocras. envcugle), app. a corruption 
of an earlier * a regie, avettgle, a. F. aveuAer to 
blind, f. aveugle : — late pop. L. aborulum , f. 
at- without + oculus eye. Cf. enbraid ^ 
abraid, etc.J ti. trans. To blind In mind or 
judgement ; to beguile, deceive -1709. 9. To 

gain over by deceitful allurement ; to entiec, 
seduce 1540, +b. To entrap, ensnare, entangle 

” I 707 * 

I. The subtiltie of Satan initeagling vs, as it did 
Eue Hooker. a. Yethavc they many baits, and 
guilefull spells To i. and invite th' unwary sense Milt. 
Conus 538. b. To enveicle and entangle his neces- 
sitous neighbour, .till he have got a hank over his 
estate Sanderson. Hence Invei'glement, cajolery, 
allurement, enticement. Invei'gler. 

+Invei*l, v. 1599. [f. In- lor 2 + Veil v.] 
To cover with or as with a veil -1763. 

Invendible (inve*nclibT') l a. rare • 1706. 

[ 1 n- s . ] Not vendible; unsaleable. Hence 
In' v e ndi bi'lity , u n saleable n ess. 

Inveneme, etc., obs. ff. Envenom, etc. 

Invent (invent), v . 1475. [f. L. invent 
invenire, f. in- (In-*) + venire to come. Cf. F. 
inventer .] 1. trans . To come upon, find; to 

discover. (Obs, exc. in reference to the Inven- 
tion of the Cross: see Invention I. 1.) 9. To 
find out or produce by mcnt.il activity; +to 
devise -1821 ; to fabricate, feign, ‘ make up ’ 
*535* 8* To find out in the way of original 

contrivance; to devise first, originate (a new 
method, instrument, etc.). The chief current 
sense. 1538. t4- To bring into use formally or 

by authority; to found, establish, institute, 
appoint -169a. ts- With inf, : To devise, 
contrive, find out how (to do something) -172^. 

s. It was in a bed of this tender herb [sweet basil] 
that Our Lord's Cross was invented 1887. . a. For 
laboured impiety, what apology can be^ invented ? 
Johnson. 1 no calumnies which . . he had invented to 
Slacken the fame of Anne Hyde Macaulay. 3. 
They invented the arte of printing 1601. # Galileo in- 
vented the telescope 1783. I only said I invented the 
word 1 agnostic * H uxi.bv. 5 . They will 1 . to engage 
your attention Butler. 

tl*nventary, -arie. 1459- [var. f. Inven- 
tory sb ., after L. inventarium .] — Inven IORY 
sb, -1763. 
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Inventer: see Inventor. 

Invcntful, a, rare. 1797. [f. Invent v. 
+ -ful.] Full of invention. 

Inve*ntible, -able, a. rare . 1641. [f. In- 
vent v . + -iblk (on L. analogy), -able.] 
Capable of being invented. Hence Invemtible- 
ness. 

Invention (invcnjbn). [ME. a. OF. in- 
vention, envention , ad. L. inicntionrm ; see 
Invent v.] 

L x. The action of coming upon or finding ; 
discovery. Obs. or arch. b. Khet. Selection 
of topics or arguments 2509. 9. The action 

of devising, contriving, or making up; fabrica- 
tion 1526. 3. Contrivance or production of 

a new method, of an art, kind of instrument, 
etc. previously unknown; origination, intro- 
duction 1531. b. In art and literary composi- | 
tion : The devising of a subject, idea, or method 
of treatment, by exercise of the intellect or 
imagination 1638. 4. The faculty of inventing j 

or devising; inventiveness 1480. ts- Invented 
style, fashion, design -1715. 

1. The i. and use of the four metals in Greece 
Nkwton. Invention of the Cross: the reputed finding 
of the Cross by Helena, mother of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, in a.d. 326; hence, the church festival ob- 
served on the 3rd of May in commemoration of this, 
a. This proceeding is not of my own i. Swift. 2 
The first inuention of Tobacco taking Jas. I. ^ 4. He 
was not a man of much i. Smkaton. 5. Guns of 
several Sizes and Inventions Addison. 

IL x. Something devised ; a device, contri- 
vance, design, plan, scheme 1513. + 9 . A 

literary composition -1601. 3. A fabrication, 

fiction, figment 1500. 4. An original contri- 
vance or device 1546. 5. Afus. A short piece 

of music in which a single idea is worked out 
in a simple manner. Grove. 

x. God hath made man vpright ^ but they haue 
sought out many in Mentions Eccl. vii. 29. a. Tivel. 
.V. v. i. 341. 3. The Story., was all meer I. 1748. 4. 

Tylc and slate to couer houses were the inuencion of 
Sinyra 1546. 

tUL Coming in, arrival. Drayton. 

Ilence Inve-ntional a. (rare), of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of i. (Diets.) -j-Invemtioua 
a. = Inventive i, 2. 1591-1656. 

Inventive (inve'ntiv), a. 1450. [a. OF. 

inventif, • ive «= It inventive ; ad. L. type *in- 
ventix>us\ see Invent and -ive.] x. Having 
the faculty of invention; original in contriving 
or devising. 9. Produced by or showing 
original contrivance 1601. fa. Invented, 
fict.tious -1673. 

x. 'J hose that haue ye inuentiuest h<*ades A.nlham. 
a. 1. mockery and insult Scott, lienee Inventive- 
ly cuiv., -neSB. 

Inventor (inveTito-i). Also +-er. 1490. [a. 
L., f. invenire to come upon.] One who in- 
vents. +1. A discoverer. 1509-1744. a. One 
who devises something fictitious or false 1513. 
3. One who devises or produces something new 
(as an instrument, art, etc.) by original contri- 
vance; ‘the first finder-out’. (The prevailing 
sense.) 1490. 

Inventorial (invents® rial), a. rare. [f. L. 
type * tnventorius (f. inventor) + -AL.] Per- 
taining to, or having the character of, an 
inventory; detailed. Hence InveatoTially 
adv. in detail 1604. 

Inventory (rnvSntari), sb. 1450. [ad. med. 
L. inventorium, for cl. L. inventarium (see In- 
ventary).] x. A detailed list of articles, such 
as goods and chattels, or parcels of land, found 
to have been in the possession of a person at 
his decease or conviction, sometimes with a j 
statement of the nature and value of each; 
hence any such detailed statement of property, 
goods or furniture, or the like. a. gen. orfg. 
A list, catalogue; a detailed account 1589. Q. 
trans f The lot of goods, etc., which are or 
may be made the subject of an inventory 
1691. 4. U.S . »- S’l ock-taking. 

x. There take an Inuentory of all I haue Shaks. a. 
What sects? What are their opinions? give us the 1. 
Milton. 

Inventory (i-nvenUri), v. 1526. [f. prec. 
sb.J trans. To make an inventory or descrip- 
tive list of; to catalogue (goods, etc.). Also 
gen , or fig, 

fig. It [iny beauty] shal be inuentorled and euery 
particle ana vtensile labell'd to my will Shaks. 
Inve-ntreas. 1586. [-bss.] A female 
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inventor. So tlnventri'ce 1509-1546, Inre'n* 
trix 1604 (? Obs.). 

Inveracious (invMjbs), a. 1885. [In- 8.] 
Untruthful. So Invera 'city 1864. 

In verisimilitude (in ve risimiTiti«d). 1818. 

| In- 9 .] Lack of verisimilitude; unlikelihoods 
improbability. 

Inverminate (invo-imiiiett), v . 1830. [f. 
In- 2 + L. z terminat e to have worms.] trans . To 
infest like worms; to swarm or burrow in. Cole- 
ridge. So I11 v tormina - tion, the condition of 

being infested with (intestinal) worms X808. 
Inverness (invojncs). 1865. [a. Gael. 

Inbhir-ms mouth of the (liver) Ness.] A 
town in the Highlands of Scotland. Hence 
/. cloak, overcoat, name of an overcoat with a 
removable cape (/. cape). 

Inverse (invaus, i'nvajs). 1658. [ad. L. 
inversus, invertere, f. in- (In-*) + vertere ; orig. 
sense app., To turn outside in.] 

A. adj. x. Turned upside down; inverted, 

a. Inverted in position, order, or relations 
1831. 3. Math. a. A nth. and A Ig. Of such 

a nature in respect to another operation, rela- 
tion, etc. that the starting-point of the one is 
the conclusion of the other, and vice versa ; 
opposite in nature or effect. Opp. to direct. 
1660. b. Georn. Inverse point, line, curve, etc. , 
one related to another point, line, curve, etc., 
in the way of geometrical inversion (see In- 
version 1 . 3 b) 1873. 4 * Cry st. Opp. to 

direct 1878. 

x. Make from these Piers i. Arches Moxon, S. Go 
on. .Seeking, an L Saul, a kingdom to find only asses 
C1.ouL.11. 3. a. Inverse ratio : (a) a ratio in which the 
terms are reversed ; (b) the ratio of two quantities 
which vary inversely, i.e. one of which increases in 
the propoition in which the other decreases, and vice 
versa ; so i. proportion. I. square : often used for 
the relation of two quantities one of which varies in- 
versely as the square of the other. Rule of Three i . : 
that case of the Rule of Three in which the antecedent 
of each of the ratios corresponds to the consequent of 
the other. 

B. sb. i. An inverted stats or condition ; 
thus CD A is the inverse of ARC i68x. 9 . The 
result of inversion : a. Math. A ratio, pro- 
portion, or process in which the antecedents 
and consequents are interchanged. Also, short 
for inverse function. 1695. b. Geom. Short for 
inverse curve, point, etc. 1873. c - Logic. The 
proposition obtained by inversion 1896. 

Inverse (invcis), v. Now rare. 1611. [f. 
prec.] trans . To turn upside down; to invert; 
10 reverse in order or direction. 

Inversely (inv 5 usli), adv. 1660. [f. In- 

verse a. + -ly 2 .] In an inverse manner or 
order; as the inverse; by inversion. b. In- 
veitedly; upside down 1776. 

Inversion (invSuJcn). 1551. [ad. L. in - 

verstonem ; cf. F. inversion. | 

L 1. A turning upside down 1598. b. Gcol, 
The folding back of stratified rocks upon each 
other, so that older strata overlie the newer 
1849. 9. A reversal of position, order, sequence, 
or relation 1599. £b. ^Mt. « Antistrofhk 

3 b. -1657. c. Gram. =* Anastrophe 1586. 

d. Mus. The action of inverting an interval, 
chord, phrase, or subject (see Invert v. Lae); 
also, the interval, chord, etc. so produced 1806. 

e. Logic. An immediate inference in which the 

new subject is the negative of the original one 
1896. 3. Math. a. Arith. and Alg. The re- 

versal of a ratio by interchanging the positions of 
the antecedent and consequent x66o. b. Geom. 
A transformation in which for each point of a 
given figure is substituted another point in the 
same straight line from a fixed point (called 
the origin or centre of inversion), and so situated 
that tne product of the distances of the two 
points from the centre of inversion is constant 
(cyclical or spherical inversion). Also extended 
to similar transformations involving a more 
complex relation of corresponding points or 
lines, as quadric inversion, tangential inversion. 
1873. 4. Mil. An evolution by which ranks 

are converted into files 2635. 5. Chem. A 

decomposition of certain carbohydrates into 
two different substances, as of cane-sugar into 
dextrose and laevulose, whereby the direction 
of the optical rotatory power is reversed 1864. 
t6. - METAPHOR -1589. 

a. When we dress by a mirror we perform a series 


ft (Gee. KJln). $ (Fr. p eu). u (Ger. Mwller). il (Fr* d«ne). v (curl), e (e») (th*re). i (fl) (r«h). / (Fr. fa ire). 5 (fir, firm, *<rrth). 
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of inversions, very difficult at first Haim. _ b. You Invert v. + -in 1 .] Chem. A chemical ferment, vest v. 4 - -MENT.] I. The act of putting 
maye confute the same by inuersiun, that is to saie, obtained as a white powder fiom yeast desic- clothes or vestments on; comer . clothing; 
toumyng his taile deaue contrary 155*. cated in air; it is the constituent which pro- vestments. Also Jig. a. transf An envelope ; 

11. I. Her, See Inverted II. z. 1638. a. duces the inversion of sugar. a coating 1646. 8* 1,3 Investiture 2, 3. 1649. 

A turning outside In, Introversion; a turning Invertor {invSutcj). ff. Invert v. + -or 4* Mil. The surrounding or hemming in of a 
Ins.de out. spec, in Path. 1598. ,__A An initruma ' *•— 


Invertor (invSutai). [f. Invert v. + -or 4. Mil. The surrounding or hemming m of a 
(here irreg.).] An instrument for reversing an town or fort by a hostile force; bclea^uerment , 


T 1583; to put on as clothes or ornaments 1596. viewed as a vehicle In which money may be 

Invert unv5 j ), I 533- [f. L. invert ere, a> transf. To cover or surround as with a gar- invested 1837. 

f. in- (In-*) + vertere ; lit. to turn in, to turn ment £ onsL with, 1548. b. To cover as a «• Yo «» ^ Arch -bishop.. Whose white Inuest- 
outside in, hence to turn the opposite way.] 0 « Act ifim * To ments figure Innocence Shaks. 3. The l of the 

1. I. trans. To turn upside <l£wn ,613. tb. fgSFLuTJ % the it^nta d + 'an ot'iice E?-™ & .Mur. with pewon.1 life „£l 

Air To overthrow tincet • to subvert - t«7o 6 a , othe Wlt h or in the insignia Ol an OIllCc , ^odd. 4. 1 o draw the ». closer Kinglake. 5. 

I® tH ^ hence, with the dignity itself ; to install in an Before the i. could be made, a change of the market 

To reverse in position, order, or sequence , to ollice or rank with proper rite* X489. 5. To might render it ineligible A. Hamilton, b. ‘I do 

turn m an opposite direction 1533. b • Jig* establish in the possession of any office, posi- not put myself in the way of hearing about profitable 

trf« +/» Trt mtnrt an aroiimant limn * . J .. 1 moutm.-.. 1 


viewed as a vehicle in which money may be 
invested 1837. 

1. You, Lord Arch -bishop. .Whose white Inuest- 
ments figure Innocence Shaks. 3. The i. of the 
powers of nature with personal life and consciousness 
Cloud. 4. To draw the i. closer Kinglakc. 5. 


turn in an opposite direction 1533. b.Jig. esta blish in the possession of any office, posi- not put myself in the way of hearing abou . 

155a. tc. fihet. 1 o retort an argument upon „ property, etc.; to endow with power, ■n ve. tm. m.’ ,8;,,. 

“ opponent -1796- td. To use (words) in aut homy, or privilege. Const, in. with. 1564. Investor [mve-stai). AUo t-er. 1586. [f. 
.non-literal sense. POTTBNHAM. e. Mvs. To 6 . To settle, sroure, or vest (a right or power) in Invest v. + -or.] One who invests 
change the relative position ol the notes of (an (a , 7 . To enclose or hem Investure (mve stiur), si. 1577 

Interval or chord) by placing the lowest note i n ; K to besiege beleaguer; tto attack 1600. VEST 4 -URE. Not on L. analog!, 
higher, usually an octave higher ; also, to Ile ^ ow fc „ ou how B tbe Bride, fairs Isis, they i. vestiture, Investment. 


interval or chord) by placing the lowest note 
higher, usually an octave higher ; also, to 


. “**<* — — ~ v V 6 7 F . — * ‘ s. lie show you, how the Bride, laire isis, they i. u/ah, 

modify (a phrase or subject) by inverting the Drayton. So faire a crew.. Cannot find one this fin vesture, v . rare . 155a* [Pi 

Intervals between the successive notes, J.e. by girdle to muest Spenser. a. b. Thread-like down picc> . part ] v £, In- 1 or 8 + VESTUR] 
reversing the direction of Its motion 1838. f. which invests the plant 1861. 4. The lord Thomas / rnns *p 0 j nV cst in an estate or 1 

Logic . To obtain the inverse of (a proposition) Stanley he inuested with the swoorde of the countie . * ... . h _ l66l 

rr KATnth 'T'rt. frunrfn.m of 1 larDy Hall. c. lo i. a person with lands 1861. a. ioeioinc, i esi °oi, 

1896. g . Math. To transform by inversion, 6 Th * imm-S.! in rwm .vu. * Asiorea •- Our monks investured in their copes Fm 


obtain the inverse of. 8? AfV/. CL In^rsion " 

I. 4. 183a. 4. Chem, To break up (cane-sugar) u. (after It. investire (13th cent.).] To cm- 

Into dextrose and lsevulose 1864. +5- Mr. p i oy (money) in the purchase of anything from 


To change to the o; 


ne-BUgar) u. [after It. investire (13th cent.).J To cm- see -ACY.] 1. The quality of being inveterate ; 
+5. intr. p i Q y (money) in the purchase of anything from the state of being strong or deep-seated from 


Investure (investiux), sb. 1577. [f. In- 
vest 4 -ure. Not on L. analogies.] **• In- 
vestiture, Investment, 
fin venture, v . rare. 1552. [Partly f. 
piec.; partly L In- 1 or 8 + Vesture.] i. 
trans. To invest in an estate or dignity. 
Ascham. 9. lo clothe, to vest -1661. 
a. Our monks Investured in their copes Fuller. 

Inveteracy (inve’tfcr&sr,. 1691. [1. next ; 
see -ACY.] 1. The quality of being inveterate ; 


which interest or profit is expected 1613. 


1. Again the kb'ring hind inverts the soiiSuEMSTONt absoL or intr To niakc an lnV estment ; colloq. 
The way is the same, but the order is inverted 
Hobbes. b. Thus is all inverted, many Kings, and 1 < L^ lay out money 18O4. 


few subjects Purchas. C. They inverted, and re- 
taliated the impiety Hurke. 

+n. trams. To divert from its proper pur- 
pose; to pervert to another use -1678. 

III. ti. trans. To turn in or inward -1646. 


b. colloq. To i. in a penny time-table (wW >. 
+Inve*stient, a. 1695. investientem , 

investire ; see -ent.] Investing, coating, en- 
veloping -1762. 

Investigate (inve*stig&b’l), tz. 1 1594- 


b. long persistence 1719. a. Deep-iooted preju- 
V* dice, hostility, or hatred; enmity of old 
standing 1691. 

1. Tbe 1. of the people’s prejudices Addison, a. 
n, The 1 . of the lews against the Christians 1703. 

n . Inveterate (in ve t er/t), a. late ME. [ad. L. 


Ihe 1 . of the lews against the Christians 1703. 

Inveterate (in ve t er/t), a. late ME. [ad. L. 
mveteratus become old, pa. pple. of mve ter are. 
f. in- (In- 8 ) + veterare to make old.] 1. 
Of old standing; aged. 9. Firmly estab- 


a. To turn outside in, or inside out; spec . in [ad. late L. investigahilis ; see Investigate P* standing; aged. 9. * irmly cstab- 
Path. 1615. and -ABLE.] Capable of being investigated, bulled by long continuance ; long-established ; 

Invert, a. 1880. [Short for Inverted.] traced out, or searched into; open to investlga- cb-ep- rooted ; obstinate. (Now mostly of 


In L sugar t Sugar formed by the breaking up tion. 
of cane-sugar into dextrose and laevulose. fln't 

Invertant (mvSit&nt), a. i8a8. [f. Invert vesti± 
v. + -ant 1 .] Her. — Inverted II. z. track 

In vertebral (invSutfbr&l), a. rare. 1816. searc 
[In- 8 .] — Invertebrate a. Im 


evulose. flnve-stigable, «.* 1510. [ad. Ute L. in- ? ic f or hatred j embittered, mal 

:. [f. Invert vcstigabiliTlVuXv..). f. in- (|N-S + w sUgar e to ' ent * ,<^ ow I52 h , „ 4 ’ 

II. 1. track, trace.] Incapable of being traced ; un- . rII J ec ^ D ® > ™n ition, 1 

,fliS 6 hardened, obstinate 1734. 


( Invertebrata (inv5jt/br#i-ti), sb. pi. i8a8. 
mod.L., « animalia invertebrata ; sea In- I I. trans. To search or inquire into ; to examine I him Dickens. 4. An i. s 
vertebrate.] A name for all animals except systematically or in detail. a. intr. To make Inve-tcrate-ly adv. t -nesa. 

. J ... . . r I u . . . a- : : InvstpmrA ( 


searchable -1701. 

Investigate (inve’stignt), v. 1510. [f. L. 
investigat-, investigate, f. in- (In-*) + vestigaref\ 


1. trans. To search or inquire into ; to examine him Dk kens. 


things evil.) 1563. 3. Full of obstinate preju- 

dice or hatred; embittered, malignant; viru- 
lent. (Now vulgar.) 1528. 4. Settled or con- 

firmed in habit, condition, or practice ; 
hardened, obstinate 1734. 

1. An I. willow-tree Evklyn. a. An Extirpation 
of i., sinfull Habits Soum. I. diseases CoWlfy. 
His old and L enemies Alison. 3. I felt 1, against 


An i. smoker 1859. 


the Vertebrata or back-boned animals; now search ; to reconnoitre, to scout ; to inquire 
only a convenient negative term for all groups systematically, to make investigation 1510. 


1. To i. a question of law Junius Lett. 
into the nature of Society Mandevillb. 


below the Vertebrata. . *• T ® *• a qu®* 1 *®" 0 

Invertebrate (mvavtlWt). i8a6. [ad. watteatorfy ifo 
mod.L, inverted ratus t in neut. pi. Inverte- ve*atigator. 
brata, f. L. in- (In-*) + vertebra joint, esp. of Investigation (i 
the spine; see Vertebrate. 1 f., ad. L. invest iga 


quire Inveterate (inve*ter#it), v. Obs. or a?ch. 

*574- [t I— inveterat inveterare\ or 1. 1 rec. ] 
To i. x. To make old; to establish or confirm by 
:e In- age or long continuance ; +also, to harden 


nto the nature of boaety mandevillb. Hence in- age or long continuance; yalso, to harden 
re'stigatingly adv. investigative a. In- (the bowelsl. 9. To render inveterate in 

iDV^gaUonanvctdi^t-;^). late ME. [a. ^wterati^™ i 6 3I . [ad. L. in- 
ad. L. invest igattonem ; see preo. j I. The .... * * _k i 


the spine; see VERTEBRATE. F., ad. L. invest igationenv, see preo.) I. The i ‘ i 

A. adj. Not having a backbone or spinal action of InvestigaUng; search, Inquiry ; syste- wderattonctn , see Inveterat e and -ation.] 
column. b. fig. Without -backbone' 1879. matlc examination ; mmuteand careful research. Jhe action of rendering, or processor becom- 
B. sb. One of the Invertebrata 1826. Msoflg. Also with an and pi. 2. The tracking of (a ln %‘ 1 ” velerate ” 1 7 31 - 
Inverted (mvout^d),///. a. 1598. [f. In- beast). T. Taylor. flnvi'Ct, s. M94- [ad. L..nnnctus t (.tm- 

VERT v. -f -ED 1 .] z. I. of the truth 1602. Characters which require a (IN- *) 4 - vietus, vincere. J Unconquered -1678. 

L 1. Turned upside ddWn. b. Mus. Of long to unfold Burke. So flnvi’cted a . 1600. 

chords or intervals : Having the lowest note [Invention, rare. 158 6. [ad. med.L. in- Invidious (invi’dfos), a. 1606. [ad. L. in- 


flnvi-ct, a. 1494. [ad. L. in rictus, f. in - 
(IN- *) + victus , vincere.] U nconquered -1678. 
So flnvi’cted a. 1600. 

Invidious (invrdws), a. 1606. [ad. L. in- 


transposed an octave higher 18 1 1 a. Reversed vestionem, for * invest it ione/n.J The action of vidiosut (see -ous), f. invidim ill will, Envy.] 
in position or order; turned in the opposite investing; investment -1633. x. Tending or fitted to excite ill will or envy.' 

direction 1603. 3. Reversed in relations 1702. Investitive (in ve’stitiv), a, 1780. 1 f. ppl. 9. Of an action, duty, topic, etc.: Entailing 

b. Reversed in meaning 1640. 4. Mil. Cf. stem of L. investire + -ive.] Having the pro- odium or ill will upon the person performing, 

Inversion 1, 4, Invert v. 1. 3. 1832. 5. Math . perty or function of investing. discharging, discussing, etc. ; giving offence to 

- Inverse a. I. 3. 1885. 0. Chem. Of cane- ( « r» Mil i ♦ lit iN MR r./i »ned.L. others 1701; of a distinction etc.: Offensively 

f'l 1 discriminating 1709. 8- That looks with an 


- inverse o. i. 3. zees. o. c ttem. ui cane- investiture finve-stitioi]. ME. Tad. med.L. others 1701 ; of a dii 
*” g Tbev hld^o^vlriM 1 I i’™cstitura, i. investire ; Ft. investiture .] 1. discriminating 1709. 

B Thcaction of clothing or robing; that i'po^n (ra») 

me are gone before me Bubke. 3. This L IdoUtry, which clothes or covers. Chiefly yff. 1651 a. rare * l668> ' 4 * Udlous to a person {rare) 

wherein the Image did Homage to the Man Steele. The action or ceremony of clothing in the ” I 7 ao * . , 

H. 1. Her. Turned inwards or towards the insignia of an office ; the formal investing of a ? - *» '(JT P r.-'J. 55- “ ‘VETS- 

iddle of the field : said of animals or their person with an office or rank ; the formal put- SSb£SsriSS>*«Jr uLn. .w.« .«n to^» unjust 


middle of the field : said of animals or 
members 1610. a. Path. Introverted ; tu 
Inside out 1787. i. comma* : * * or “ 

Hence Inve*rtedly adv. in an I. manner, 


a. Path. Introverted; turned ting (a person) in possession of a fief or bene- an( j R ogers. 
i. comma*: * * or “ fice. Often, spec., the livery and seizin of the Brethren Steele. 


Hence Inve*rtedly adv. in an I. manner. temporalities of an eccL dig 
flnvertible (invfiutibl), a A 1534. [ad. late Clothing in attributes or qua! 

V i jJl'f* # •_ /t <t\ . 1 i> .... , 


ME. 8* 
establish- 


combmationx of labourers. . were xeen to be uuiunt 
and i. Rogers. 4. Joseph, .became i. to his elder 
Brethren Steels Hence Invi*diouB-ly adv. % -ness. 
Invigilancy (invi*dgil&nsi). rare. x6n. 
[f. L. in- (In-*) + vigilantia ; see -ancy.] 


invert ibilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + vertere ; see ment in any state of privilege or honour 1626. Absence of vigilance or watchfulness. So to* 


That cannot be turned or reversed 


4. * Investment 4. Now rare 1649. ts. « 
Investment 5. -18x5. 

x. The darkness of clouds is the accustomed I. of 


An indurate and L conscience Ceanmer. t. The darkness of clouds is the accost 

Invertible a 2 t RRt Tf Tnvrit 0 4- the Divine presence 1B71. a. The king 
' rv * u 1 L !lJS NKR J \ bishop tbe f, or livery and seizin of his ten 
-IBLE.j a. That can be inverted. b. That by the delivery of a nng and staff Burke, 
tends to invert the usual order. incapable of i. with any grandeur Lams. 

Invertin (inv5‘Jtin, i*nvaJtin). 1879. Investment (inve stment). 1597* [filN-|-i6., Hence Invigilator. Invigila’tloxx. 


vi gilance {rare) 1898. 
Invigilate (invi‘dgiltfit), v. 


l me aarKness 01 ciouos is tne accustomea 1. 01 . ..r. . - ( >' / Tm _ 

the Divine presence 1B71. a. The king.. gave ths tnvigilat-, wvigilare, in- (IN J * v ¥*** fV 
bishop the 1., or livery and seizin of bis temporalities, to watch.] x. intr. To keep watch. Now 
by the delivery of a ring and staff Burke, 3. One spec. T o watch over students at examination* 
incapable of i. with any grandeur Lams. fa, trans. To Arouse ; to make watchful (rare) 


*(mon). a (pass), an (fond), v (cwt). g (Fr. ch*f). s (ev*r). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can 6 e vie), i (sit), i (Psychs)* 9 (what), p (gat 
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INVOLUTION 


Invigorate (inrl-gflnrit), v. 1646. [f. L. 

typq *invigornre — OF. envigortr ; see -ATE *.] 
i. trams. To impart vigour to ,* to fill with life 
and energy ; to strengthen, animate, a. intr. 
To become vigorous 1759. 

s. Their mind* and bodies were invigorated by 
exercise Gibbon. # Hence Invigora'uon. In- 
vigorative a . invigorating. 

InvigOUT (invi'gai), v. rare . Also fen-. 
z6xz. fin form envigour, a. OF. envigortr, - ourtr, 
f. en- (In- *) + vigueur ; subseq. refash, after L. J 
irons. To invigorate. 

tlnvHe, v. rare . [f. In-* + Vile a. J To 
render vile. Daniel. 

flnvHlage, v. 1613. [f. In- * + Village.] 
irans, To make or reduce into a village. 
Invincible (invi'nslb’l), a, ( sb .) ME. [a. 
F. ( ad. L. invincibilis. 1 in- (In-*) + vincibilis, 
f. vincert to conquer.] 

A. adj, x. That cannot be vanquished, over- 
come, or subdued ; unconquerable, b. transf. 
and fig, 1482. ta. Unsurpassable -X617. 3. 
Of or pertaining to the Invindbles (see B. b) 
1885. 

1. /. A rmada 1 see Armada. The name 4 Invincible *. 
•o commonly given to this fleet, was not official 
J. K. Laughton, b. An i. reason and an argument 
infallible Hall. 

B. sb. One who is invincible 1640. b. A 
member of an Irish assassination society so 
called, developed from the Fenians about 
188 x-a. 


Hence Invincibility 1601, Invincible ness. 
Invi*ncibly adv. 

Inviolable (invai'^l&b’l), a. 1530. [ad. L. 
inviolabilis, or a. K .1 x. Not to be violated; 
not liable or allowed to suffer violence ; to be 
kept sacredly free from profanation, infraction, | 
or assault 153a. ta. That cannot be violated, 
broken, forced, or injured -1719. 

1. Styx is the i. oath Cowter. Jove's i. altar Pom 
A humble i. English home 1863. a. Th* i. Saints In 
Cubic Phalanx firm ad vane ‘t entire Milt. P.L. vi. 
308. The ntrict and i. Harmony of the three Persons 
tv atk eland. Hence Inviolability, Invi olable- 
nets (now rare), Invi*olably adv. 

Inviolacy (invai-Jlasi). 1846. [f. next; 
■ee-ACY.] "The condition of being inviolate; 
inviolateness. 

Inviolate (Invai-JIA), a. ME. [ad. L. in- 
violate s, f. in- (In- *) + violates^ violare .] 
Not violated ; free from violation ; unhurt, un- 
injured, unbroken; unprofaned, unmarred; 
Intact. 

With-.fayth inuyolate Lydg. Clement VIII or- 
dered that the relics should remain untouched, i. 
1848. So In violated*. 1548. Hence Invi’olate-ly 
adv., -naaa. 

fluvious, a. x6aa. [f. L. invites (f. in-, 
In-* + via) + -ous.J Having no roads or 
ways ; pathless, trackless -1681. 

Invi*rile, a, [In- 8.1 Unmanly, effeminate. 
Lowell. So tinviri*Uty, effeminacy 1628. 

Inviscate (invi skdt), v. ME. [f. L. in- 
viscat -, inviseare to smear with, or snare in, 
bird-lime, f. in- (In- *) + viscum ; see Viscid, j 
x. irons . To render viscid or sticky ; to mix or 
cover with a sticky substance, a. To catch in 
some sticky substance (rare) 1646. 

a A.. clammy substance like tar, in which. .Insects 
are inviscated Withering. Heuce Inviaca*tLon, 
+Invi*scerate, v. 1626. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
inviscerare , f. in - (In-*) + viscera entrails.] 
irons. To put into the 4 bowels ' or heart -1648. 
Hence tlnviscexa'tlon 
Invisible (invi-zlb'l). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
invisibilis; see In- 8 and Visible,] 

A. adj x. That cannot be seen ; that by its 
nature Is not an object of sight a. Not in 
sight ; not to be seen 2555. 8- Too small to 

be discerned ; imperceptible 1665. b. /. green : 
a very dark shade or green, not easily dis- 
tinguishable from black 1844. 

x. /. ink (called also sympathetic ink k an ink which 
requires heat ( vapour, or the like to make visible what 
Is written In it, a. Langham called every day . . hut 
I was L 1B40. 

sb, i. An Invisible thing, person, or being 
1646. a. One who denies the visible charac- 
ter of the Church ; spec. in pi, certain German 
Protestants of the 16th c. 1818. 

1. Swedenborg . . with hie Invisibles Lamb. The /., 
the unseen world * the Deity 1 The 1 . in things scarce 


seen reveal'd Cowpkr. Hence Invisibility, In* 
vi'eiblenesa. Invisibly adv. 
flnvi'slon. [In- 3 .] Want of vision ; blind- 
ness of young animals. Sir T. Browne. 
Invitation (.invite -Jail). 1598. [ad. L. in- 
vitationem.] 1, The action of inviting to 
come, attend, or take part in something 1611, 
b. The spoken or written form in which a 
person is invited 1615. c. In the English Com- 
munion Service, the exhortation beginning 
4 Ye that do truly ’ X883. n.fig, The presenting 
of attractions or inducements to come or ad- 
vance ; an instance of this ; attraction ; induce- 
ment 1598. g. attrib ., as i.-performance, one 

attended only by people invited 1808. 

s. b. The invitations are out 1864. a. I spie enter- 
tainment in her;.. she giues the leere of inuiution 
Merry W. u lii. 5* 

Invitatory (invei-t&teri). ME. [ad. L. in- 
vitatorius inviting.] A. adj. That invites or 
tends to invite ; containing or conveying an in- 
vitation. B. sb, i. [■= med. L. invitatorium .] An 
invitation 1666. a. Becl, A form of invitation 
used in religious worship ; spec, in the breviary, 
the antiphon to Venite exultemus at matins ; in 
the Prayer Book, the invhatory psalm or 
Venite 1450. 

L psalm ( Eccl .) t the Venite , Psalm xcv. 

Invite (i'nvait), sb. colloq. or vulgar. 1593. 
[f. next; cf. request , etc.] The act of inviting ; 
an invitation. 

Invite (invoi-t), v. 1533. [a. F. inviter -, 

ad. L. invitare.') 1. trans . Of a person : To 
ask (a person) graciously, kindly, or cour- 
teously, a. to come to Unto , etc.) a place or pro- 
ceeding 1553. b. to do something assumed to 
be agreeable 1583. c. To request 1854. fd. 
To try to attract or induce -1617. u.fig. Un- 
intentionally to encourage (something) to come 
165a 9. Of a thing : To present inducements 

to (a person) to do something or proceed to a 
place or action 1533. b. To tend to bring on 
1599. +c. To attract physically --1800. 

x. If thou be inuited of a mighty man, withdraw 
thy selfe, and so much the more vill he inuite thee 
Ecclus. xiii. 9. b. She did not i. him to enter 1797. 
C. I never i. confidences Black. e. You threaten 
Peace, and you i. a War Dryd^n. a. The exemples 
of owre fathers, .doo inuite vs hereunto Edkn. b. 
It seemed to i. discussion Burkk. 

Invitee (invaitr). 1837. [f. Invite v, + 
-ee.] One who is invited. 

Invltement (invartment). Now rare. 1599. 
[ad. L. invitamentum.] *fx. Inviting; an in- 
vitation -1639. a. Inducement; allurement 1627. 
Inviter (invartaj). Also f-or. 1586. [f. 
Invite v. + -er l .] One who invites. Hence 
Invi*trera» a female 1. 1617. 

Invitiate (invi-Ji/i), a - rar *• 1 59°« [In- 8 0 
Without blemish. 

Invi'ting, ///. a. 1600. [f. Invite t. + 

-ing*.] 1. That invites. a. Attractive; 

alluring; tempting 1604. 

a. This Fruit Divine, Fair to the Eye, 1. to the 
Taste M ilt. P. L. ix. 777. Hence Invi'ting-ly adv., 
-neaa. 

Invitrifiable (invitrifai^b’l), a. 1796. 
[In-*.] That cannot be vitrified or converted 
into glass. 

Invocate (i'nvjfk^t), v . Now rare. 1526. 
[f. L. invocat-, tnvocare. ] 1. trans. «=* In- 

voke. ta. intr. To make invocation -180a. 

x. Those old nine [Muses] which rimers inuocate 
Shahs. 

Invocation (invJk^’Jan). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. invocationem.'} x. The action or an 
act of invoking or calling upon (God, a deity, 
etc.) in prayer or attestation ; supplication for 
aid or protection, b. Eccl, A form of invoca- 
tory prayer. Also, The name or appellation 
used m invoking a divinity, etc. 1827. a. The 
action or an act of conjuring or summoning a 
devil or spirit by incantation ; a charm, spell 
ME. 3. Admiralty Prise Procedure. The 
calling in of papers or evidence from another 
case x8o6. 

t. I woll make i...Unto the god of sleepe anone 
Chaucer. a. Tia a Greek© inuocation, to call fools 
into a circle Shahs. 

Invocatory (inv^-kAuri, rnvdfeflurtt, a. 
1691, [f. L. tnvocare, invocat- 4 - -ORV.J Of 

the nature of, characterised by, or used in, In- 
vocation. 


Invoice (i'nvois), sb. 1560. [app. ong. — 
ittvoyes , pL of Invoy m x6th c. F. envoy (now 
envoi), f. envoy er to send. I A list of the par- 
ticular items of goods snipped or sent to a 
factor, consignee, or purchaser, with their 
value or prices, and charges. Also, loosely, A 
consignment of invoiced goods. Also attrib. 
Invoice (rnvois), v . 1619. [f. prec. sb.] 

trans . To make an invoice of, to enter in an 
invoice. 

They should be invoiced at a reasonable and just 
price 1800. 

Invoke (inv^lfr), v. 1490. [a. F. invoquer. 
ad. L invocare, f. in- (lN- a ) 4- vocare to call.] 
x. trans . To call on (God, a deity, etc.) in 
prayer or as a witness ; to appeal to for aid or 
protection ; to summon or invite in prayer, a. 
To summon (a spirit) by charms or incanta- 
tion ; to conjure ; also Jig. 1602. b. To utter 
(a sacred name) in invocation 1698. 3. To 

make supplication for, to implore X617. 4. 

Admiralty Prize Procedure. To call in evidence 
from a parallel case, or from the papers of a 
sister ship of the same owners, etc. 1802. 

t. In witness of this our league, we i. the holy name 
of the living God 1777. a. Thou shall stand by my 
side while I i the pliantom Lytton. 3. 1 he spirits.. 
who..i. the vengeance of Heaven on their destroyer 
1832. Hence Invo’ker, one who invokes. 

Involucel (invfrliwsel). 1804. [ad. mod.L. 
involucellum (also used), dim. of InvoLL- 
ckum.] Hot. A whorl of bracts surrounding 
one of the divisions in an inflorescence ; a 
partial or secondary involucre. So InvoluceT- 
late a. furnished with involucels. 

Involucre (i-nv< 71 i«kai). 1578. [a. F., ad. 
L. involucrum .] 1. That which envelops or 

enwraps ; a case, covering, envelope ; spec, in 
Anat.y a membranous envelope, as the peri- 
cardium. Also Jig. 9. Got. A whorl or rosette 
of bracts surrounding an inflorescence, or at 
the babe of an umbel. Also b. In ferns, some- 
times applied to the indusiuin. c. In fungi, 
the velum. 1787. 3. Z00U ^ Involucrum 3. 

So Involu'cral a. of or pertaining to an i. 1845 
Involu*crate(d 1830. Tnvolucred 1806 adjs. 
furnished with an i. Invc*iu*criform a. having 
the form of an i. 1851. 

|| Involucrum (inv<jn'« kri?m). PI. -a. 1677. 
[L., f. involvere to In volve. ] x.» Involucre 
1. 9. Bot. — Involucre 2. 1753. 3. Zool. A 

kind of sheath about the base of th« thread- 
cells of acalephs. Huxley. 

Involuntary (invp-ltfnUri), a. 1531. [ad. 
L. tnvolunt anus', see In-* and Voluntary.] 
1. Not voluntary; done or happening without 
exercise or without co-opeiation of the will; 
not done willingly or by choice; unintentional, 
b. Physiol. Concerned in bodily actions or 
processes which arc independent of the will 
1840. 9. Unwilling 1597. 

x. The i. closing of the eyelids when the surface ot 
the eye is touched Darwin, a. A vast L throng Pope. 
Hence Invo luntarily adv. Iuvo’luntarlneaiu 

Involute (rnv£li«tV x66i. [ad. L. involu- 
tes, - um , pa. pple. of involvere to Involve.] 

A. adj. x. Involved; intricate; tobscure 
1669. s. Polled or curled up spirally ; spiral ; 
spec, in Conch. Having the whorls wound 
closely round the axis, and nearly or wholly 
concealing it 1661. 8* Bot. Rolled inwards at 
the edges 1760. 4. Geom. f /. figure or curve 
« Es. -1796. 

1. This most i. of Lies is finally winded off Carlyle. 

B. sb. 1. Something involved or entangled 

(rare) 1845. 9. Geom. A curve traced out by 

the end of a flexible inextensible string if un- 
wound from a given curve in the plane of that 
curve; the locus of a point in a straight line 
which roll$. without sliding on a given curve. 
CorreL to EvoLUTE. 1796. 

Involuted (i’nvifliw ted), a. 1797. [f. prec. 
+ -ed 1 .] x, ■■ Involute a. 9, 3. a. Phys. 
That has passed through the process of involu- 
tion (see Involution 4) 1898 
Involution (inv^lisS-Jan). x6rx. [ad. L. 
involutionem, f. involves fc; cf. F. involution .] 
x. The action of involving or fact of being in- 
volved ; implication ; also, quasi-concr., that 
which is involved. b. comer. Something that 
involves or enwraps; a covering, etc. Sir T. 
Browne. a. An involved or entangled con- 


g (/Qer. Kiln), d (Fr. pm), fl (Gcr. Mtflier). # (Fr. dune). * (carl), e (e*) (thsre). / (*») { (Fr. f«re). 5 (fir, fora, aarth). 



INVOLVE 

dition ; complication ; also eoncr ., something 
complicated ; an intricate movement, etc. 1611 
3. Anat. A rolling, curling, or turning inwards 
cotter . a part formed by this action 1851. 4. 

Phys. The retrograde change which occurs in the 
body or in some organ in old age. Also attrib < 
i860. 5. Math . a. Artlh. and A Ig. The multi- 

plication of a quantity into itself any number of 
times, so as to raise it to any assigned power 
1706. b. Geom . A system of pairs of points on 
a straight line, so situated that the product of the 
distances of each pair from a Axed point on the 
line (the centre of i.) is constant 1847. 

s. The L or comprehension of Presbyter within 
Episcopus Jkr. Taylor, a. The style of the first act 
has.. more i., than the general style of Fletcher 
Hazlitt. The involutions of an intricate dance 1858. 
Involve (invpdv), v. Also +en-. ME. 
[ad. L. involvere, f. in - (In* 8 ) + volverc to 
roll.] x. tram. To roll or enwrap in anything ; 
to enfold, envelop. Const, in, with . ME. 
s. To wind in a spiral form; to wreathe, 
coil, entwine 1555. 3. jig. To envelop 

within the folds of some condition or circum- 
stance ME.; to entangle, to render intricate 
J £33* 4* To entangle (a person) in trouble, 

difficulties, perplexity, etc. ; to embarrass. 
Const, in, •fwith, finto. ME. 5. To im- 
plicate in a charge or crime 1655. 6. To 

include; to contain, imply; esp . to contain 
implicitly 1605. 7. To roll up within itself; 

to overwhelm and swallow up 1605. 8 * Math. 

To multiply (a quantity) into itself any desired 
number of times ; to raise to a power. Now 
rare or Obs. 1673. 

z. 1 saw Fog only,.. I. the passive city Mrs. 
Drowning. a. Some of Serpent kindc. . .involv’d 
Thir Snakie foulds Milt. Jig. He knows His end 
with mine involvd Milt. 3. This passage is involved 
in great obscurity Palsy. 4. Involved in financial 
difficulties 1898. 5. Let not my Crime i. the Innocent 

16Q5. 6. Mighty mysteries involved in numbers 

Berkeley. Every argument involves some assump- 
tions Wkstcott. When the safety of the nation was 
involved U. S. Grant. 7. The gathering number, 
as it moves along, Involves a vast involuntary throng 
Pope. 8. Let a +x be involved to the 5th power 
Hutton. 

Involved (invp-lvd), ppl. a. 1607. V- prec. 
+ -ED k] x. In senses of prec. *f*a. Of 
persons, their actions, etc.; Not straightfor- 
ward and open; underhand, reserved -1713. 
Hence Invo*lved-ly adv n -ness. 

Involvement (inv/rlvment). 1630. [f. as 
prec. + -me NT.] x. The action or process of 
involving; the fact of being involved 1706; that 
which is involved 1821. +2. A covering 1630. 

fl-nvoy. [Var. of Envoy j 3 . 1 ] An In- 
voice. Moryson. 

+Invti*lgar, a. 1604. [In- 3 .] Not vulgar; 
refined ; unusual -1627. 
flnvu-lgar, v. 1599. [In- 2.] trans. To 
divulge to the common people ; to vulgarize. 
Invu lnerable, a. 1595. [ad. L. invul- 
nerabilis\ see In- 3 .] Incapable of being 
wounded, hurt, or damaged (lit. mndfig.). 

Hence Invulnerability, Invu'lnerablenese. 
Invulnerably adv. 

flnvudnerate, a. 1680. [ad. L. invulnera - 
tus.] Un wounded. So flnvu'lnereda. 1613-35. 
Invultuation (invi?lti«|tf» Jan). 1856. Also 
invultation. [n. of action f. med. L. invul - 
tuare, invultare to make a likeness, f. in- 
(In-*) + vultus countenance.] The making of 
a likeness, esp. the waxen effigy of a person for 
purposes of witchcraft 

Inwall (i*nw§l), sb. 1611, [In adv.] An 
Inner or inside walk 
Inwall, v., var. of Enwai.l. 

Inward (i*nw§id). Comp, fin warder, 
superl. inwardeat (now rare). [OE. innan - 
t veard, inneweard, inweard , f. innan, inne, 
inn adv. and prep. + - weard (see -ward).] 

A. adj. I. 1. Situated witnin; that is the 
inner or inmost part ; that is in or on the inside, 
b. Of the voice or a sound : Uttered without 
due opening of the mouth; muffled, indistinct. 
Also transf. of the utterer. 1774. a. Applied 
to the mind, thoughts, and mental faculties as 
located within the body ; hence « mental or 
spiritual ME. fb. Deeply felt ; hence, earnest, 
fervent -1627. c. Spiritually minded {iObs.) 
2450* tg. Intimate, familiar, confidential 
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-1675. tb. Of a bird or beast : Domesticated, 
tame -1643. +4, Secret ; private -1611. 5. 

Domestic, intestine. Obs. or arch . 15x3. tO* 
Intrinsic -1620. 

z. b. The marten. .when it tings, is so i. as scarce 
to be heard G. White. a. Behold, thou dexireat 
trueth in the i. parts Ps. li. 6. Inward matt » inner 
man (see Inner a. a). 3. Friendly to all men, L but 

with few Quarles. 4. All L grudges and open dis- 
cordes Hall. 5. I. war amongst our selues More. 

II. [From the adv.] Directed -or proceed- 
ing towards the inside, as >. postages 1849. 

B. sb. [absol. use of the adj.] x. The in- 
ward part, the inside ; usu. spec, the internal 
parts or organs of the body, the entrails, (Now 
rare in sing.) OE. 9. The inner nature or 
essence of a thing or person; that which is 
within; the interior character, qualities, 
thoughts, etc. ( rare in sing., Obs. in pi.) OE. 
+3. = Intimate sb. -1607. 4. pi. Articles im- 
ported, or dues on such articles. Also attrib. 
1761. 

z. The intrailes or i. of beastes CogaN. The fat of 
the inwardcs Tindalk. 3. Sir, 1 was an i. ot his 
SllAKS. 

Inward (rnwjid), adv. [OE. innan-, 
inne-, inweard ; see prec.] x. Towards the in- 
side or interior, a. Of motion OE. b. Of posi- 
tion ME. 9 jig. Towards that which is within; 
into the mind or soul *, into one's own thoughts 
ME. b. “ Inwardly adv. 3. OE. 

1. a. Pathes. .leading i. farr Spenser, a. Satiated 
with external pleasures, she turns i. 1766. b. We i. 
bled Drydrn. 

Inwardly (i*nw§jdli), a. rare . [OE. in 
weard Lie, f. inweard + -lie, -LY 1 .J ■fa* = IN- 
WARD a. -1504. b. Relating to what is inward 
or spiritual. Coleridge. 

Inwardly (inwgidliL adv. [OE. inwear d- 
lice\ see piec. and -LY*.] 

L 1. In, on, or in reference to the inside or 
inner part; within 1483. b. With a voice that 
does not pass the lips; not aloud 1530. 9. 

Intimately, thoroughly; closely ME. 3. In 
heart ; in mind or thought; in spirit ME. tb. 
In or from the inmost heart; fervently, earnestly 
-1632. 

z. Therefore let Benedicke like couered fire.. waste 
i. Much Ado ill. L 78. b. Half 1 , half audibly she 
spoke Tennyson. 3. They blesxe with iheir mouth, 
but they curse i. Ps. Ixii. 4. 

IL Towards the inside or inner part ; fig. 
towards that which is within; into the mind or 
soul (now rare) 1667. 

Inwardness (i-nwjjdnes). ME. [f. In 
ward a. + -ness.] +1. The inner part or 
region; pi. Inward parts, entrails. Usu. fig. 
-1530. 9. The inner nature, essence, or mean- 
ing 1605. 3. The quality of being inward to 

something else {lit. or Jig.) 1611. t4. Intimacy, 
familiarity -1715. 6- Depth or intensity of 

feeling or thought 1836; spirituality 1859- 
a Sense cannot arrive to th' inwardness© Of things 
H. More (1647). 4 - I" the. .L of conjugal conference 

Stfble. 5. This i. of the words of Christ ^Jowett. 

Inwards (rnwjxdz), adv . [ME. tnwardes , 
f. inward adv., with advb. gen. -es, -s, as in 
besides , etc.] « Inward adv. 

Inweave (inwrv), enweave, v. Pa. t. 
-wove. Pa. pple. -woven (also t-weav d, 
■wove). 1578. [f. In- 1 (or*), En- 1 + Weave 
C hiefly in pa. pple.] x. tram . To weave 
in; to weave (things) together; to interweave. 
Also fig. 9 . To insert (one thing) in or into 
another by weaving in or entwining. Const. 
in, into {among, through ). 1596. Pdsofig. 8. 
To combine with something inserted or en- 
twined 1591. 4. To form by weaving or 

plaiting 1667. 

1. A living link in that Tissue of History, which in* 
weaves all Being Carlyle. 4. Down they cast Thir 
frowns inwove with Amarant and Cold Milt. 
Inwheel, var. of En wheel v. Obs. 

+ Inwit. ME. [f. In adv. + Wit sb. Not 
related to OE. inwit, inwid deceit.] x. Con- 
science; inward sense. Also clean i. — 'a 
clean heart \ ME. only. 9. Reason, under- 
standing; wisdom -1587. 3. (tr. L. animus.) 

Heart, soul, mind ; cheer, courage, Wyclip. 
Inwith (i'nwij)). Obs . exc. Se. ME. [f. 
In adv. + With prep . ] A. prep. Within, inside 
of. tx. Of place -1513. fa. Of time. ME. only. 
1. This purs hath she 1. her bosom hyd Chaucer, 

B. adv. tx. Denoting position : Within, in- 
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wardly -1565. 9. Denoting direction : In- 

wards. Sc. 1768. b. Hence as adj. Sc. 1768. 
In work (imwdMk), v. rare. 1681. [In- 1 
or In adv. See also Inwrought.] To work 
in or within {trans. and intr.). 

Inworn, ppl. a. 1641. [In adv.] a. as pa. 
pple . ot wear in : Worn or pressed in. b. as 
adj. inveterate. 

Inwrap, -wreathe, etc. : see Enwrap, etc. 
Inwrought, ppl. a. Also en-. 1637. [f. 
IN adv. + wrought, pa. pple. of work vb.] 

I. ns pa. pple. (inryt). 1. Of a fabric: Hav- 
ing something worked in by way of decoration 
{lit. and fig.). 9. Of a pattern, etc.: Worked 
into a fabric. Also transf. 1740 . 3. Worked 

together with something 1824; worked into 
anything as a constituent 1734. 

I. His Mantle hairy, and his Bonnet sedge, I. with 
figures dim Milt. a. Flowers enwrought On silken 
tissue Wordsw. 

II. as adj, (i'nrQt). (In senses as above.) 
1830. 

Illnyala (inyil‘l&). 1848. [Native name.] 
An antelope of S. Africa, Tragelaphus angasi , 
ranging fiom Nyasaland to Zululand. 

Inyo ke, v. rare . 1595. [In- 1 .] trans. a. 
To yoke or unite to something, b. To yoke in 
a wagon, etc. 

Io (ai-o). 159a. [a. I» to, Gr. UiA (Also 

Io peean.) An exclam, of joy or triumph ; occas. 
as sb., an utterance of * Io I ’, an exultant 
shout or song. 

Io-, earlier spelling of Jo- ; see I, J, the 
letters. 

Iod- (oi,od), comb. f. mod.L. iodum Iodine, 
used (chiefly before a vowel) in forming names 
of iodine compounds ; as iodhy’drin,an iodine 
ether of glycerine ; etc. Before a cons. usu. 
Iqdo-, q. v. 

Iodal (arddAi) 1838. [f. Iod- + Al(cohol). 

after Chloral.] Chem. A compound of 
iodine, an oily liquid, analogous to chloral. 
Iodate (oi*ddz»t), sb. 1826. [f. Iodic + 
-ate 4 .] Chem. A salt of iodic acid. So 
I'odate v. to impregnate or treat with iodine, 
tlode. 1826. [a. F. tode Iodine.] I* « 

Iodine 1830. 9. — Iodide. 

Iodic (oiip dik), a. i8a6. [f. Iod- + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to iodine. 1. Chem. Contain- 
ing iodine in union with oxygen ; as in i. acid 
{hydrogen iodate), an oxygen-acid of iodine. 
Also Min. in i. silver — Iodyrite. 9. Path. 
Caused by administration of iodine 1887. 
Iodide (oitfdaid). i8aa. [f. Iod- + -IDE.] 
Chem. A binary compound of iodine with a 
more positive element, or an organic radical. 
Iodine (ai'ldin, -sin). 1814. [f. F. tode 

(ad. Gr. tet&ijs violet-coloured) from the colour 
of its vapour + -INE 3 , as in chlorine .] Chem. 
One nf the non-metallic elements belonging to 
the halogen group ; at ordinary temperatures a 
greyish-black soft brittle solid with a metallic 
lustre, volatilizing into a dense vapour of a deep 
violet colour; in chemical properties resembling 
chlorine and bromine, but less energetic. Sym- 
bol 1 ; atomic weight 127. Also attrib ., as in 
i. fluid, i. injection, i . poisoning. 

Iodine exists in sea-water and mineral springs, and 
In sea-weed and many marine animals, and is ex- 
tensively obtained from tbe mother-liquor of Chilian 
sodium nitrate, 

Iodism (ai-ddiz'm). 1832. [f. Iod- + -ism.] 
ath. A morbid state Induced by excessive or 
long-continued medicinal use of iodine (or its 
compounds). 

Iodize (ai'Jdaiz), v. 1841. [f. Iod- 4- -ize.J 
trans. To treat or impregnate with iodine or an 
iodide. (Chiefly in Photogr . and Med.) Hence 
I‘odizer, one who or that which iodizes. 

Iodo- (oiAfo), nsed as combining form of 
mod.L* iodum Iodine (chiefly bef. a cons.). 
Iodoform (oifin'dotpim, ai'ddofpim), sb. 
1835. [f. Iodo- + Form(yl); cf. chloroform .] 
Acoropound ofiodine (CHIi), analogous to chlo- 
roform, obtained in light yellow scaly crystals, 
having an odour of saffron and a sweet taste ; 
used medicinally, and as an antiseptic, esp. in 
surgical dressings. Hence Io‘doform, Iodo- 
foTmize t tbs. to treat or impregnate with i. 
Iodofo rmlam, poisoning by the medical use 
of iodoform. 
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l*Odc>UB a . z8a6. [f. Iod- + -ous.] z. 

Chem. Applied to compounds containing iodine 
in greater proportion to oxygen than those 
called iodic ; e.g. a hypothetical iodous acid , 
HIO a . 9. Having the quality of, or resem- 
bling, iodine. 

Iodynte (ai^’dirait). 1854. [f. Iodine, 
after argyrite .] Min. Native iodide of silver, 
a sectile mineral, usu. of a yellow colour, 
lollte (ai-<ri3it). 1810. [ » Ger. iolith , (. Gr. 
lov violet + Kl8os ; see -LITE.] Min. A sili- 
cate of aluminium, iron, and magnesium, oc- 
curring in short orthorhombic crystals, or 
granular, of various shades of blue or violet- 
blue. Also called Cordierite or Dichroitb. 

Ion (ai'^u). 1834. fa. Gr. I6v % neut. pr. 

pple. of livcii to go.] Either of the products 
(see Anion, Cation) which appear at the 
respective poles when a substance is subjected 
to electrolysis ; hence, any of the electrically 
charged particles which are released by dissocia- 
tion in an electrolyte ; a molecule or atom con- 
sidered electrically ; a gaseous particle electric- 
ally charged by the action of ROntgen or other 
rays, etc. 

-ion, suffix , repr. F. -ion, L. -to, - ionem , 
a suffix forming sbs. of condition or action 
from adjs. or sbs., occas. from the vb -stem, 
but chiefly from the ppl. or supine stem in 
J-, e.g. damnationcm condemning, mis - 
sionem sending, co(n)nexionrm close union. 
Examples of all these occur in English, but 
chiefly those in -tion (-sion, - xion ) ; the form in 
•ation (q.v) is the most frequent, and has be- 
come a living formative. 

Ionian (3i,0u*niftn). 1563. [f. L. Ionius, a. 
Gr. *1 wvios + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Ionia or to the Ionians ; Ionic 1594. 

Ionian mode (fllus ) a. A mode in ancient Greek 
music, characterized as soft and effeminate, b. The 
last of the ‘authentic ' ecclesiastical modes, having C 
for its finalj and G for its dominant, curresp. to the 
modern major diatonic scale. 

B. sb. A member of that division of the 
Hellenic race which occupied Attica and the 
northern coast of the Peloponnesus, and 
established colonies, e$p. in Asia Minor, where 
a large district was named from them Ionia. 

Ionic (ai^nik), a. 1 and sb. 1579. fad. L. 
lonicus , a. Gr. Ta/vi/r6r.] A. adj. 1. = Ionian 
a. a. Arch. Name of one of the three orders 
of Grecian architecture ( Doric, Ionic, Corin- 
thian), characterized by the two lateral volutes 
of the capital 1585. 3. Mus. (See Ionian mode , 

a, above.) ?Obs. 1579. 4. Gr, and Lat, Pros . 

Name of a foot consisting of two long syllables 
followed by two short (* ionic a majore '), or two 
short followed by two long ('ionic a minore'). 
/. metre , a metre consisting of Ionic feet. So 
flo'nlcal a. 1694. 

s. /. dialed , the most important of the three main 
branches of ancient Greek, of which also the Attic 
was a development. /. School or Sect of philosophy, 
that founded by Thale* of Miletus in Asiatic Ionia. 

B. sb. +1. » Ionian sb.; a member of the 
Ionic School of philosophy -1613. 9. The 

Ionic dialect of Ancient Greek 1668. 3. Gr, 

and Lat. Pros. An Ionic foot or verse; Ionic 
metre ; see A. 4. 1612. 

Hence Io'nicize v. intr. to use Ionic ; trans, 
to render Ionic (in stvle or dialect). 

Io-nic, 2 1890. (X Ion + -ic.] Physics . 
Of or pertaining to ions. 

I-onize, v. 1898. [f. Ion + -ize.J 1. intr. 
Of an electrolyte : To split into ions 1899. a. 
trans . Of X rays, cathode rays, etc. : To pro- 
duce ions in a gas and so make it a conductor. 
So Ionixa-tion. 

-ior, suffix, repr. L. -ior of comparatives, as 
inferior, etc. ; formerly - iour - F. -ieur. 

Iota (obJu-ta). 159a- O- Gr - ,6ra -J *• 
The name of the Greek letter 1 , 1, corresp. to 
the Roman I, i, the smallest letter in the Greek 
alphabet 1607. fa (after Matt. v. 18; see 
Jot)i The least, or a very small, particle or 
quantity ; an atom. (Usu. with negative.) 

1. lot* subscript, a small iota written beneath a long 
vowel, forming the second element of 
in a, 3, ?. s. Not an 1. should be yielded of the prin- 
ciple of the bill Burke. r j t 

Iotacism (ei,<«*Usiz m). 1656. [ad. L. 

iotacismus , a. Gr. Iarrcuei<r/s6s, a laying too 


I much stress upon the 1, f, lo/ra.] Excessive 
use or repetition of the letter iota or I ; spec. 
the pronunciation of other Greek vowels like 
iota (i. e. as Latin i or mod. Eng. ee), as in 
mod. Greek. So Io't&cist. 

I O U (aitfhiys-). 1795. [« ‘I owe you’. 

The abbreviation occurs 1618.] A document 
bearing these three letters followed by a 
specified sum, and signed, constituting a 
formal acknowledgement of a debt. 

An I. O. U. is admissible evidence of a debt without 
a stamp Esnnasse. 

-iour, a compound suffix, viz. -OUR (OF. 
-ur, -or, F. -eur J, preceded by an i representing 
i, ei , e, of another dement ; as in saviour , ME. 
and AF. sauveour, OF. sauve-ur, -e-or, early F. 
salved ur L. salvatorem ; see also Haviour 
and -OUR. Sometimes now written - ior (as 
warrior), - ier (as soldier ). 

-lous, a compound suffix, viz. -ou$ 9 added 
to an i which is part of another suffix, repr. L. 
-iosus, F. - ieux , with sense * characterized by, 
full of*. See -iTious and -ous. 

Ipecac, shortened form of next. 2788. 
Ipec a cu anh a (ipilceekiM,se*n&). 1682. [a. 
Pg. ipecacuanha (/pdcakwa’n 7 ^), ad. Tupi- 
Guarani ipe-kaa-guine , said to mean ‘low or 
creeping plant causing vomit '.] z. The root 
of Cepha'elis Ipecacuanha , N.O. Cinchonacex, a 
S. Amer. small shrubby plant, which possesses 
emetic, diaphoretic, and purgative properties ; 
also applied to the forms in which the drug is 
employed. 9. The plant itself 1788. 3. Trans- 

ferred to other plants whose roots have emetic 
properties, e. g. 

Bastard or Wild L ( Ascleftas curassavica ) ; 
Peruvian, Striated, or Black L {Psycho trio. 
ctHctica)\ White I. {Richardsoma scabra\ 

4. fa Something that produces nausea 2763. 

5. at/rib., as i. wine, the filtered infusion of 
the root in wine 1761. 

4. An author, talking of his own works, .b to me a 
dose of L H. Walpole. 

Ipocras, obs. f. Hippocras. 

11 Ipomoea (aip*mr&). Also ipomeea, 
ipoxnea. 1794. [mod.L. (Linn.), f. Gr. lv- t 
stem of fy a worm + Ipoios like.] Bot * A 
genus of twining or creeping plahts, mostly 
tropical, N.O. Convolvu laccst, with trumpet- or 
salver-shaped corolla ; many of the species are 
cultivated as flowering plants, and one, I. 
Batatas , furnishes the sweet potato. Hence 
Ipomce ic a . of Ipomoea, in a acid, named 
from Ipomoea Jalapa , jaiap. 

|| Ipse dixit (i ds/ di ksit). PI. ipse dixits. 
2579. [L., « Gr. abrbi i<pa • he himself (the 
master) said it'.] An unproved assertion 
resting on the bare authority of some speaker ; 
a dogmatic statement ; a dictum. 

The capricious ipse dixit of authority J. H. Newman. 
Ipseity (ipsP,Iti). 1659. [f. L. ipse self + 
-ity.] Personal identity and individuality; 
selfhood. 

[ Ipao facto (i *ps0o fae’kttf u), advb. phr. 1548. 
L.] By that very fact j by the fact itself. 

Ir- 1, assimilated form in L. of In- 2 bef. 
initial r, used in the same way In Eng., as in 
ir-radiatc, etc. 

It- 2 , assimilated form in L. of In- 8 bef. 
initial r, used in the same way in Eng., as in 
ir-rational , etO. 

Iracund (aieraktmd), a. 2821. [ad. L. ira- 
cundus , C ira + -cundtts ‘inclining to*.] In- 
clined to wrath; choleric, passionate. So 
flracumdious a. 2491-1662. Iracu’nd ity 1840, 
lllrad© (trad*). 2883. [Turk., a. Arab. 
irddah will, desire.] A written decree issued 
by the Sultan of Turkey. 

Iranian (aitfi-niin). 1789. [f. Pers. trdn 
Persia + -ian.] A. adj. z. Of or pertaining to 
Iran or Persia; In Compar. Philo l, applied to 
one of the two Asiatic families of the Indo- 
European languages, comprising Zend and 
Old Persian and their cognates, ta. a. Aryan, 
b. Tndo-Iranian. -285a So Ira*nic a, 

I B. sb. A member of the Iranian race; a 
speaker of an Iranian language 2789. 

Irascible (airwsfbl, irse*s>), a. ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. irastibilis ; t irascit] Easily pro- 
voked to anger or resentment ; prone to anger ; 


irritable, choleric, passionate. b. Character- 
ized by or arising from anger 2659. 

A solitary and L old gentleman 1873. b. I., and 
objurgatory speech 2659. Hence Iranclbi’Uty. 
Ira*acibleneas Ira-acibly adv. 

Irate (direct), a . 2838. [ad. L. iratu*, 

pa. pple. of *irari t inceptive it a sc i to be or 
become angry.] Excited to ire; incensed, 
enraged, angry. 

He was at once hauled up before the I. Commandant 
Livingstone. Hence Ira'tely adv. in an i manner. 
Ire (diai). ME. [a. OF. ire, yre, ad. L. 
ira.] Anger; wrath. Now chiefly/^/, and rhet. 
Ireful (di*Mful), a. ME. [f. Ire + -ful.] 
z. Full of ire; angry, wrathful. 9 . Choleric, 
passionate ME. Hence I*refal-ly adv., -ness. 
Irenarch (di»*rfnkzk), 2709. [ad. late If 
irenarcha, a. Gr. tlprjv&pxq* ; see Eiren ARCH/) 
An Eastern provincial governor or keeper of 
the peace, under the Roman and Byzantine 
empires. Now Hist. 

Irenic (sire'mk, airrnik). 1864. [ad. Gr. 
elprjvtKos, f. elprjvrj peace.] adj. Pacihc, non- 
polemic. si. pi. IrenlcBt irenical theology 
1882. 

Irenical (dire nik&l, oirBnik&l), a. i860, 
[f. as prec. + -At*] Peaceful, pacific ; tending 
to promote peace, esp. in relation to theological 
oreccl. differences. 

II Irenicon (dirrnik^n, oire*nik^n). 1618. [a. 
Gr. elprjvucby adj. neut.; see Irenic. Also 
spelt Eirenicon, q. v.] A proposal designed 
to promote peace; esp. in a church or between 
churches. So || Ire*nicum. 

Irian (oi®Tiin), a. 1857. [f. Iris + -an.] 
Anat. Belonging to the iris of the eye. 

Iridsm (3i»*risiz’m). 1743. [irreg. f. IRISH, 
after Scotticism.] An Irishism. 

Irid (ai» rid). rare . 1822. [f. I., irid-, Gr. 

stem of iris, Tpis Iris.] i. The iris of 
the eye. a. Bot . A plant of N.O. Jridacex 1866. 
Izddaceous(9i»rid*i jbs, iri-), a. 1851. [f.L. 
irid- (see prec.) + -ACLOUS.) Bot. Related to 
plants of the genus Iris ; belonging to th« 
N.O. Iridaccx. 

Iridal (oi» Tidal), o. rare. 1837. [f. as prec. 
+ -al] Of or belonging to the rainbow. 

Iridectomy (3i*ride-kt6mj, iri-). 1855. [f. 
as prec. + Gr. Uropij + -Y.J Surg. Excision 
of a portion of the iris. Also attrib. 
Iridescence (iride-sens). 1803. [f. Iri- 

descent ; see -ence.] The quality of being 
iridescent ; the interchange of colours as in th 9 
rainbow, mother-of-pearl, etc. ; a play of 
glittering and changing colours. Also^. 

A rich metallic L Codes. Jig. Frequent iridescences 
of fancy 1803. So Iride'Bcency (jlObs.) 1799. 

Iridescent (iride sent), a. 1796. [£ L. 

irid- Iris + -escent.] Displaying colours 
like those of the rainbow, etc.; glittering or 
flashing with interchanging colours. Also jig. 

The i. colours produced by heat on polished steel 
and copper Mrs. Somerville. lride*acently adv. 
Iridian (oiri di&n), a . 1864. [f. L. irid- 

Iris + -ian.] z. Pertaining to the iris of the 
eye. 9. Rainbow-like 2884. 

Iridic (airi dik), a. 1845. [£. Iridium -t- 
-IC.J Chem . Containing iridium; applied to 
compounds in which iridium is quadrivalent. 

Iridious (airi-dias), a. 1865. [f. IRIDIUM 4- 
-ous.] Chem. Containing iridium ; applied to 
compounds in which iridium is trivalent. 
Iridium (airi'dtfm). 1804. [f. L. irid- Iris 
2 + -ium.] A white metal of the platinum 
group, resembling polished steel, and fusible 
with great difficulty, found (usu. with osmium) 
in native platinum, and in the native alloy 
Iridosmium. Chemical symbol lr; atomie 
weight 193. 

I should incline to call this metal Iridium , from the 
striking variety of colours which it gives, while dis- 
solving in marine arid Tennant. 

IridQze (i*r-, ai»Tidoiz), v. 2864. [f. L. irid- 
Iris, or Irid-ium + -ize.] z. trans. To make 
iridescent Z874. 9. To cover or tip with iri- 
dium. Hence Tridiz&'tioii) irisation; in 
Path., the coloured halo seen round a light 
by persons affected with glaucoma. 

IridO- (eis'rid*, i'rid*), a. Gr. *2pt8o-, comb, 
form of tpis Iris, used in forming pathological 
and surgical terms, chiefly denoting diseases of 
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the iris and operations upon it ; as Iiridodia** 
lysis* the artificial separation of the iris from 
the ciliary ring ; I'ridodonewia [Gr, dortour to 
■hake], tremulousness of the iris ; eta 
Iridodesis (sfrridf’dftis). .1858. [f. Gr. 
tpis, lpi&- (IRIDO-) + Matt binding.] Surg. 
An operation in which the iris Is secured in a 
certain position by a ligature. 

Iridoline (siri'delsin). 1863. [f. L. irid- 

ium + oleum oil + -INR. j Chem. A base 
(C„H 9 N) occurring in coal-tar oiL 
Iridoaminc (si«ridj?*smsin, iri-). 1897. [f. 
Irid-ium + Osm-ium + -INK 8 .] A native 
alloy of the metals iridium and osmium, usually 
occurring in flattened grains with platinum. 
Also Irido'amium, and osmiridiuuu 
Iridotomy (ai»rid^*tftmi, iri-). 2855. [f. 

Iri do- + Gr. -ropda ; cf. lithotomy .] Section 
of the iris. 

Iris (si**ris), sb. PL hides (sb’ridft), 
Irises. ME. [a. Gr. Tpis f stem //*&-. The pi. 
irides is chiefly used in sense 4.] x. Ur, 
Myth • The goddess who acted as the messen- 
ger of the gods, and displayed as her sign the 
rainbow; hence, allusively, a messenger 1593. 
a. A rainbow ; a many-coloured refraction of 
light from drops of water 1490. b. transf A 
rainbow-like appearance; a circle or halo of 

E rismatic colours 1601. c. fig, 1821. 3. a. A 

exagonal prismatic crystal (Pliny Nat, Hist, 
xxxvil. ix, 53). b. A variety of rock crystal, 
having the property of reflecting the prismatic 
colours by means of natural flaws in its interior 
ME. 4. Anai, A flat, circular, coloured mem- 
brane suspended vertically in the aqueous 
humour of the eye, and separating the anterior 
from the posterior chamber ; in its centre is a 
circular opening called the pupil 2525. b. 
(transf) Entom. The inner ring of an ocellated 
spot on an insect's wing 1826. 5. Dot, A 

genus of plants, the type of the natural order 
Iridacest ; most of the species have tuberous 
(less commonly bulbous or fibrous) roots, 
sword-shaped equitant leaves, and showy 
flowers; formerly often called Fleur-de-lis or 
Flower-de-lucc. Also, a plant of this genus. 
x 578 - 

*. 9 Hen. VI, in. ii. 407. a His Crest, that prouder 
then blew I. bends Shaks, b. In the Spring a livelier 
L changes cm the burnish'd dove Tennyson. C. Is 
Virtue but a shade? And Freedom but the I. of a 
storm? Disraeli. 

Comb. : L-diapbragm, a fontractile diaphragm far 
lenses, contrived so as to imitate the action of the i. I 
-disease, a form of heroes, generally affecting the 
hack of the hands { -root, the root of Iris fiorentina, 
orris-root. 

Iris (ai**ris), v. 1816. [f. prec.] trans. To 
make iridescent : to form into, or place as, a 
rainbow. Only in pa. pple. 

Irisate (aieTisrit), v. 1828. [irreg. f. Iris 
sb. + -ate*.] trans. To tender iridescent. 
Hence Iiisated ppl. a ., Iriaaidon. 

Iriscope (ai**risL?ap). 1841. [irreg. f. 
Iris sb. 2 + -scope.J A device for exhibiting 
the primary colours by the action of the 
breath on a specially prepared plate of highly 
polished black glass. 

Irlsed (sb-rist) , a. 1816. [£ Iris sb. or r.] 
i. Having the colours of the rainbow. 9. 
Having an iris or irises ; as large-irised 1879, 
Irish (ai«*rij). [Orig. frisc t f, TV-, stem of 
OE. Iras the inhabitants of Ireland + - isc, 
-ish. The stem fr- is obscurely from OIr. 1 
Erin Erin (see Hibernian).] 

A. adj. 1. Of persons! Of, belonging to, or 
native to Ireland; orig. and esp. used of the 
Celtic inhabitants ME. *fb, Belonging to the 
Scottish Highlands or the Gaelic inhabitants of 
them -i6|2. 9. Of things : Of or pertaining 

to Ireland or its inhabitants (freq. denoting a 
species, variety, or quality peculiar to Ireland) 
ME. 8. Epithet of the language of the Celtic 
Inhabitants of Ireland. Hence applied to 
words, idioms, eta belonging to that language, 
and to anything composed or written in it 
X547. 4. Having what are considered Irish 

characteristics 1569. 

b. Irish Free State : see Free state 3. a. I. car , 
fries*, whisky, etc.* also I. elk, greyhound, wolf, 
wolf-hound, etc. L daisy, the dandelion. L mor 
tbs edible seaweed Ckendrus crispus t also call 
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carrageen. L blackguard* bull, stew (see the 
sbs.). I, diamond, rock crystal. 4. They laugh'd at 
such an L blunder, To take the noise of brass for thun* 
der Swift. 

B. sb. (The adj, used ellipt.) x. ft. m pi 
The inhabitants of Ireland, ot their descen- 
dants, esp. those of Celtic race ME. b. In 
sing, (with pi. Irishes). An Irishman. (Chiefly 
ScJ 1613. 9. The Irish language ME. 

tb. Scottish Gaelic; Ersb -1723. fa. An 
old £ame resembling backgammon -1664. 
4. ellipt., e.g. for Irish linen, snuff, whisky, 
eta 1799. 

tTo weep to shed crocodile tears. 

Irishism (sirri/iz’m). 1734. [f. Irish + 
-ISM.] An Irish peculiarity, esp. of ex- 
pression; a Hibemicism; an Irish bulL 
Irishman (si»*rijrn£n). PI. -men. ME. 
[f. Irish o. + Man,] A native of Ireland; a 
man of Irish race. So Trishwoman ME, 
Irishry (si»TiJri). Hist, or arch. ME [f. 
Irish a. -»• -RY.] i. collect. The native Irish. 
9 . Irish character or nationality; an Irish trait 


l83 tn. 
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x. They that refuse to be under lawes . . are tearmed 
the 1 ., and commonly the Wilde Irish Holland^ 

Iritis (sirsi*tis). 1818. [f. Iris + -itis.] 
Path. Inflammation of the iris. Hence Iri'tic 

a. pertaining to or affected with i.; affecting 
the iris. 

Irk ( 5 ik), v. arch. [ME irken, yrken , 
orig. n. and n. midi.; of uncertain origin.] ti. 
intr. To grow weary or tired ; to feel dis- 
gusted ; to be loath -1 797. -fa. trans. To be 
weary of or disgusted with; to loathe -1628. 
3. Of a thing: To affect with weariness, dis- 
like, or disgust; to bore (arch.) 1513. b. 
impers. It irks (me), it wearies, annoys, 
troubles me ; «= L. piget 1483. arch. 

9. Irks care the crop-full bird ? Browning. b. It 
irk’d him to be here, he could not rest M. Arnold. 

fSo Irk a., weary, disgusted. ME. 

Irksome ( 5 ’jksffm), a. ME [f. Irk v. + 
-some.] *fx. Tired ; disgusted ; bored. Const. 
of. -1590. a. Wearisome, tedious; burden- 
some, annoying. Formerly also, Distressing ; 
in early use, Loathsome 1513. 

a. Not to irksom toile, but to delight He made us 
Milt. P. L.. ix. 049. I'rksome-ly adv., -nesa. 

Iron (si’sm), [OE. iron, used beside 

isem, i sen : — OTeut. type *fsamo m ; cogn. w. 
OCelt. *lsamom (whence OIr. iarn, etc.); ult. 
etym. unkn. The Eng. type iren became the 
standard form in ME. The form iron became 
universal about 1630.] x. A metal, the most 
abundant and useful of those used in the metal- 
lic state; very variously employed for tools, 
implements, machinery, constructions, and in 
many other applications.^ 

Pure iron is soft and of a silver-white colour, but is 
scarcely known | the metal as commonly used has 
usually an admixture of carbon, and varies in colour 
from tin-white to dark grey. It fe of three kinds, 
differing in the amount of carbon present : malleable 

iron , or Wrought iron, which is comparatively soft, 
very tenacious, fusible only at a very high tempera- 
ture, and capable at a red neat of being hammered or 
rolled into any required shape | Cast iron, which is 
bard and brittle, and fusible at a lower temperature j 
and Steel, which partakes of the properties of both. 
Iron is very rarely found native, but is obtained from 
its ores, which are chiefly oxides or salts of the metal. 
Chemically, iron Is a metallic element! symbol Fe 
( ferrum)% atomic weight, 56. In alchemy it was 
represented by the sign for the planet Mars (<$). 

b. With an and pi. A variety or sort of Iron 

1858. a Med. A preparation of iron, used in 
medicine as a tonic 1803. a. With defining 
attribute; see also Bar (sb.*), Bog (sb. 1 ). Cast-, 
P10-, White, Wrought-iron, eta 1639. 3. 
In fig. uses, as a type of extreme hardness or 
strength 16x3. 4. An instrument, utensil, or 

part of one, made of iron. (CuRLiNG-m>«, etc.) 
OE. b. esp. A brand-iron ME tc .pi. Dies 
used in striking coins *1848. d. Golf. A golf- 
club having an iron head with an angle of 
loft between that of a mashie and that of a 
cleek 1837. e. slang. A portable fire-arm ; 
a pistol 1836. f. pi. Iron supports for the legs, 
etc. 5. esp. An implement of iron used when 
heated to smooth out linen, etc.; usu. defined, 
as Box-iron, Flat-iron, eta ME. 6. tft* 
An iron weapon; a sword, b. Used (without 
an and pi.) with reference to warfare or 
slaughter. OE. 7. An iron shackle or fetter ; 
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usu. in pL OE 8. attrib. Of or pertaining 
to iron 1530. 

3. Bears witnesM t all that haus not hearts pf 1. Shaks. 
4. b» Hauing their conscience seared with a hote L 
x Tim • iv. a. 0. Meddle you must that 's certain, or for- 
sweare to weare i. about you Shaks. Bismarck. .is 
known throughout the world ns ' the man of blood and 
iron * r8p8, 7. In irons, said of a person having the 

feet or bauds fettered. Also fig. (Naut.) A square- 
rigged vessel is said to be in irons when, the yards 
being so braced that some sails are laid aback in coming 
up into the wind, riio will not 'cast 'or turn either 
way. Phr. The i. entered into his soul. Pa. cfi]v. 18. 
a mistranslation of the Heb. (lit. 'his person entered 
into the iron', Le. fetters, chains), . now used fig. to 
express the impression made by captivity, affliction, or 
bard usage, upon the inmost being of the sufferer. 

Phrases. To strike while the f. is hot : to act at 
the appropriate time. To have (or put) many ( too 

many, etc.) irons in the fire : (a) to have or be engaged 
in (too) many occupations or undertakings | \b) to 
have or use several expedients to attain a purpose. 
Combs, x. General: as in i. -filings, furnace , etc.| 
{.•using adj. | i.-smelttng sb»v i. -branded adj. | 
black 1 £- brown, - red adj*. 

a. Specialt i.*cement, a kind of very hard cement 1 
•clay a., of mixed iron and clay | -clofil, chain-mail | 
L cross, a Prussian order, conferred for bravery in 
war 1 -fall, a fall of meteoric L 1 -free a., free from 1. 1 
tproof against the force of i. % i. period (ArchnoL) =» 
Iron age a 1 -sponge, i. in a loose state with little 
cohesion (see Spongy) i -stain, a stain produced by 
iron-rust or tincture of i., or on a plant by s fungus » 
-yellow. Mars yellow. 

b. Esp. in names of chemical compounds and 
minerals; as i.-cl&y, same as clay ironstone (sea 
Clay sb.)\ -flint, ferruginous quartz; -glance, 
specular iron-ore (see Glance sb.*) | 1. pyrites, native 
bisulphuret of i. (see Pyrites). 

flron, sb. 2 1633. [app. a var. of eren, Erne, 
eagle.] In 17th c. diets., A male eagle -1688. 
Iron (oi-oxn), a. [OE. isem, {sen, iren, f. 
*isem-en, eta In most mod. uses indistin- 
guishable from thesb. used attrib.] x. Of iron ; 
consisting or formed of iion. (L. ferreus.) 9. 
Having the appearance of iron; of the colour 
of iron (or iron-rust) 16x3. g. fig. Resembling 
iron in some quality, esp. hardness. a. Ex- 
tremely hard or strong ME. b. Extremely 
hardy or robust ; enduring 1617. a Firm, in- 
flexible; unyielding 1602. +d. Unimpression- 

able -1651. e. Harsh, cruel, merciless; severe 
1591. £ Of or pertaining to the Iron age 

(q.v.); debased; wicked. (Sometimes mixed 
with prea sense.) 1592. g. In phr. i. sleep or 
slumber , tr. L. ferreus somnus (Virg. eEn. 7 U 
745). Chiefly poet. 1624. 

x. Luke's L crown, and Damienk bed of steel 
Goi.dsm. a. A KnLntof..L hue 163a. 3. a. Thy 

necke b an yron Sinew Isa. xlviiL 4. b. The L 
frame wasted by inward trouble 1864. C. Their ever- 
loval L leader Tennyson, e. Her L yoke Burke. £ 
The bigots of the i. time Scott. 

Phrases with specialized sense > 1 . Grown, (he 
ancient crown of the kings of Lomhardy, so called 
from having a circlet of i. inserted (reputed to have 
been made from one of the nails of the Cross) | k 
horse, a locomotive steam-engine; i. walls, the 
ironclad ships of the British navy, regarded ss s de- 
fence to the country (cf. wooden walls). 

Iron (ai *am), v. ME. [f. Iron a. 
trans. To fit, furnish, cover, or arm with Iron. 
(Chiefly in pa. pple.) 9. To shackle with 
irons; to put in Irons 1653. 8. To smooth or 

press with a heated flat-iron, as cloth, etc. 1680. 
b .fig. esp. with out 1863 
a. The miserable victimes were imprisoned, Ironed, 
scourged Burke, t. The servants are all ironing 1 789, 
b. The differences [ore] amicably ironed out 1905. 

Iron age. 1599. [See Iron a. 3 f.] 1. Gt . 
and Roman My t hoi. The last and worst age of 
the world, succeeding the Golden, Silver, and 
Brazen Ages. Hence allusively. An age or 
period of wickedness, debasement, eta 9 . 
Archieol. That period, subsequent to the stone 
age and bronze age, in which iron weapons and 
implements were or are used by mankind. 
Hence transf., ft period characterized by the 
general use of iron. 2879. 

Ifon-bark. 1809. [Austral -Eng., U Iron 
a. or sb. 1 + Bark.] Any species of Eucalyptus 
having solid bark, as E, resintfera, panieulata, 
Leuco xylan, etc., trees valued for tneir timber 
Also, tne wood of any of these. Also attrib. 
Iron-bound, a. ME. [f. Iron sbA + pa. 
pple. of Bind v. (With shiftinr stress.)] x. 
Bound with iron ; also, fettered, ft. transf 
Of a coast : Rock-bound 1769. 3. fig. Rigor- 


• (man), a (pass), au (lend), v (cul). g (Fr, chrf). 9 (ever), si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. cau da vie), i (sit). 1 (Psyche). 9 (what)* f (g*t). 
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ously confined or restricted ; unimpressionable ; 
bard and fast 2807. 

1. Yren-bounde cofTras ME, a An iron-bound 
coast 185a. 3. The old iron-bound, feudal France 

Emerson. 

I ron-cased (-k*>st), a. 1859. [f. Iron ^.1 
f cased, pa. pple. of Case t/.J Cased in iron; 
applied to ships ot war, now called Ironclad. 

•I ronclad, iron-clad. 1859. [See Clad 

tpi % 

A. adj. x. Gad in iron ; protected or covered 
with iron; esp . of a ship of war : Cased wholly 
or partly with thick plates of iron or steel, as a 
defence against shot, etc. 1859. 9 .fig. (Chiefly 
U.S.) Of an extremely strict or rigorous chai> 
acter, as a regulation, agreement, etc. 1884. 

x. Two powerful iron-clad rams 1878. s. /. oath r 
an oath characterized by the seventy of its require- 
ments and penalties. Bills.. full 01 the most arbi- 
trary and ' iron-clad ’ provisions 1887. 

B. ib. An ironclad ship : see A. x. 2862. 
Ironer (arainai). 1857. [ f. Iron v. + -er*.] 

One who irons; spec . one whose occupation it 
is to iron clothes, etc. 

I'ron-fou nder. 1817. [f. Iron sbA + 

Founder jA*] One who founds or casts iron. 
So I*ron-foa : ndlng; I*ron-fonmdry 1784. 
Iron-grey, -gray. [OE. isengrkg) 

A. adj. Of the grey colour of freshly broken 
iron, or of dark hair when turning grey, B. 
sb . 1. An iron-grey colour 155a. a. An iron- 
grey horse or dog 1533. 

Iron-handed, a. 1768. [f. iron hand + 

-KD a .] Having a * hand of iron’; inflexible; 
severe, rigorous, despotic. 

The iron-handed goddess, Necessity Tuckrs. 
I*ronheads (-hedz). 1863. A local name of 
the Knapweed (Ccntaurea n igra), from its hard 
involucre. 

I-ron-hea rted, a . 1618. Extremely hard- 
hearted ; unfeeling ; crueL 
Ironic (airp nik), a, 1614. [ad. late L. 
ironicus, a. Gr. tlpojvitcSs, f. tlpcovua. dissimula- 
tion, Irony.] Pertaining to irony; uttering 
or given to irony; of the nature of or contain- 
ing irony. 

An i. man .. more especially an f. young man.. may 
be viewed as a pest to society Carlyle. 

Ironical (airp'nik&l), a . 1576. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] 1. Of the nature of irony; meaning 

the opposite of what is expressed. 9. That 
uses or isgiven to irony 2589. t3> Dissembling; 
feigned, pretended (rare) -1727. 

x. A bitterly L compliment to Bentley's courtesy 
1853. s. Socrates, got the name of. .the i. philoso- 
pher 1793. Hence Iro'nical-ly <■//»., -ness. 

Ironing (ai"9jnii)\ vbl. sb. 1710. [f. Iron 
v. + -INO 1 .] 1. The pressing and smoothing 

of clothes, etc., with a heated iron. Also 
attnb . 9. The putting (of persons) in irons 

(rare) 1820. 

iTonish, a. Now rare . 1450. [f. Iron 

sb 1 + -ish.] ft. Of iron. 9. Partaking of 
the qualities of iron; irony; ferruginous 1641. 
Ironist (:>i»T<fnist). 1797. [f. Gr. upwv 

dissembler, user of irony + -ist. J One who 
uses irony. 

I'ronma:ster. 1674. The master of an 
iron-foundry or ironworks; a manufacturer of 
iron, esp. on a large scale. 

I Ton-mine. 1601. I. A mine from which 
iron-ore is obtained, a. Iron-ore. Now dial . 
1645. 

Ironmonger f oi -a mm rn go jV ME. [f. Iron 
sb . 1 + Monger. J A deafer in ironware; a 
hardware merchant. 

Ironmongery (arammi^ggari'). 17 n. [f. 

prec. ; see -ERY.] i. Hardware; a general 
name for all articles made of iron. b. An iron- 
monger's shop 1842. 9. Smith's work 1872. 

8- attrib. 1769. 

Iron-mould, -mold 2601. 
[f. Iron sb . 1 4- MOULD, earlier mole , OE. mdl 
mole, spot, mark.] A spot or discoloration on 
doth, etc., caused by iron-rust or an ink-stain. 
Also fig. Hence rron-mould, -mold v. to 
stain or become stained with iron-mould. 
I*ron-OTe, iron ore. 1601. The ore of 
iron; nny crude form in which iron is found in 
the earth. Also attnb. 


I*ron-ea:nd. 1876. Geol. Sand containing 
particles of iron-ore, usually either magnetite 
or titaniferous oxide. 

I*ron-ei:ck, a. 169 6. Said of a wooden 
ship when her bolts and nails are so cotroded 
with rust that she has become leaky. Now 
rare or Obs. 

Ironside (aramsaid). Also {sing.) Iron- 
I sides. ME. 1. sing. A man of great hardihood 
or bravery. 9. pi. (Ironsides.) Applied to 
Cromwell's troopers in the Civil War; hence 
allusively. The sing, is sometimes used of one 
of these; a Puritan warrior. 1648. 3. An iron- 

clad 1861. 

1. Is eldosto soncL Edmond yreno syde R. Glouc. 
Lieutenant General Cromwell alias Ironside 1644- 
Htmce he [Cromwell] acquired that terrible Name of 
Ironsides i66j. 

rron-sided, a. 1825. [f. ironside + -ED*.] 
Having sides made of or resembling iron; 
ironclad. 

I ronsmith. Now rare or Obs . ME. [f. 
Iron sb . 1 + Smith.] 1. An artificer in iron; 
a blacksmith. 9. As a rendering of the native 
name of a bird, a species of barbet (Mega 1 st ma 
\faber) 1885. 

Ironstone, iron-stone (ai amstom, -st<fa). 
152a. The name given to various hard iron- 
ores containing admixtures of silica, clay, etc. 

| attrib . Ironstone china, i. ware, a bard kind of 
white pottery. 

Tron-tree. 1719. A name (more or less 
local) for various trees and shrubs with very 
hard wood, as Jxora ferrea of the W. Indies 
(also called hardwood ), etc. 

Ironware (ai *ain weu). 1447. Ageneral name 
for all light articles made of iron ; hardware, 
Tronweed. 1827. [f. Iron sb.* + Weed 
sb. ; so called from the hard stem.] The Knap- 
weed (Ccntaurea nigra), and the N. Amer. 
species of Vemonia. 

Iron wood, iron-wood fai'ainwud). 2657. 

A name (more or less local) for the extremely 
hard wood of various trees; also for the trees 
themselves. 

Among these are the genus Sidtroxylon (chiefly 
tropical) | several species of Diospyros or Ebony; 
Ostrya virgituca, Rumelia fycioides , Car/intts 
americaua, etc. of N. America \ E*ythroxylon arto- y 
latum, etc. of the W. Indies! Xylia dolabriformis,\ 
Mesua few a, Metrosideros vera, etc. of the E. ! 
Indies ; Olea cajensis and O. vndulata of S. Africa \ 
Ndtelaea ligustrina of Tasmania and N. S. Wales; etc. 

iTonwork, iron-work (-wfiik). 1451. 1. 

Work in iron; us»u. cone parts of things made 
of iron, or articles made of iron collectively. 
9. An establishment where iron is smelted, or 
where heavy iron goods are made. Now 
always in pi. form Ironworks (sometimes con- 
strued as a smg.) 1581 

iTonwort (-wwt). 1563. [f. Iron sb.l + 

Wort, tr. L. sideritis (Pliny), a. Gr. tnbrjptTit, 
a herb that heals sword-wounds, f. oiSrjpot 
iron.] Name for plants of the labiate genus 
Sideritis ; also for specie s of Galeopsis. 

Irony (ai»T^ni), sb. 150a. [ad. L. ironia 
(also used), a. Gr. tlpojvtia 'dissimulation, 
ignorance purposely affected*. Cf. F. ironic.) 
1. A figure of speech in which the intended 
meaning is the opposite of that expressed by 
the words used; usually taking the form of 
sarcasm or ridicule in which laudatory expres- 
sions are used to imply condemnation or con- 
tempt. Also with an and pi. *.flg» A contra- 
dictory outcome of events as if in mockery of 
the promise and fitness of things. (In F. ironie 
du sort.) x6 49. 3. In etym. sense : Dissimu- 
lation, pretence; esp. in reference to the ignor- 
ance feigned by Socrates as a means of confuting 
an adversary (Socratie i.) 1502. 

x. A drayman, in a passion, calls out, 'You are a 

f retty fellow 1 , without suspecting that he is uttering 
Macaulay. Dramatic or tragic i„ use of lanipuage 
having an inner meaning for a privileged audience, 
an outer for those immediately concerned, a. The L 
of lime 1884. 

Irony (ai*aini), a . ME. [f. Iron sb. I + 
-Y.] Of iron ; of the nature of iron ; resem- 
bling, abounding In, or containing iron. 

I. quarts 1B43. Crystals of a clear i. brown 1875. 

•flTOOS, a. ME. [a. AF. irm ^ OF. rfrox, 
irus, later irenx ?— pop. L. type *irvsus, f. ira.] 


x. Given to anger, irascible -2574. a. Angry, 
enraged -2500. Hence tlTonely adv. 
flrpe, sb. 1599. [?] Some kind of gesture 1 
? a toss of the head, the act of perking. 

From Spanish shrugs, French faces, smirks, irpea, 
and all affected humours. Good Mercury defend os 
B. Jons. So flrpe ? a., ? perk, smart B. Jons. 

Irradiance [ir£ di&ns). 1667. ff. 1r radi- 
ant; see -ANCE.] The fact of irradiating; 
emitted radiance. Also Jig. bo Irra’diancy, 
the fact or quality of being irradmnt 1646. 

Irradiant (irji-di&nt). a. 2596. [ad. L. 
irradiantem , irradiare. J Emitting lays of 
light ; shining brightly. Also Jig. 

Aa Fire extinguiahu by th' 1 . Sun 1710. 

Irradiate (irf'dirt), ppl. a. 1526. [ad. L. 
irradiatus, irradiare (see next).] Illumined; 
made bright or brilliant Const, as pple. 
or adj. 

The sky Erewhile L only with hia beam Caryl 

Irradiate (ir/idirit), v. 1603. [f. L. *>- 
radiaU, irradiare , L tr - (Ir- l ) + radiare to 
shine, f. radius ray.] I. trams. To direct rays 
of light upon; to shine upon; to illumine 1623. 
fb. To influence with or as with rays of beat 
or anything radiant -1677. 9. Jig. and transf. 

To illumine with spiritual or intellectual light 
1627; to brighten as with light 2651. 3. To 

radiate; to send forth in or as in rays 1617. 
+4. intr. To radiate; to diverge in the form of 
rays -1794. 5. tntr. To emit rays, to shine 

(on or upon) 1642. 6. intr. To become 

radiant 1800. 

s. The midnight lightnings,. That with their awful 
blaze, i. heaven Southey, a. The priest s jovial good 
humour irradiated hia happy countenance Lever. 
6 . Lamb every now and then irradiatea Cole hi 00a. 
Hence Irra*diative a. of which the tendency or 
property is to L Irra*diator. 

Irradiation (ir?di,r* Jan). 1589. [a. F., 
ad. L. * irradia tionem ; see prec.] 

I. x. The action of irradiating; shining 1599. 

b. A ray of light, a beam 2643. 9. Jig. . a. A 
beaming forth of spiritual light 2633. * n " 

tcllectual illumination 1589. 3. Optics. Th« 

apparent enlargement of the edges of an object 
strongly illuminated, when seen against a dark 
ground 2834. 

3 Peoplo Took larger in light clothci than in dark, 
which may also be explained as the effect of L 
Bernstein. 

II. i. The emission of heat- rays 2794. ta. 

In older Physiology ; The emission or emana- 
tion of any fluid, influence, principle, or virtue, 
from an active centre --1706. tb.The (fancied) 
emission of an immaterial fluid or influence 
from the eye -1696. 3. Physiol. The trans- 

mission of excitation from a nerve-centre out- 
wards 2847. 

lira di cate (irse dik^fl), v. rare. [f. Ir- * + 
radicare , -art to take root.] trans. To fix by 
the root, to enroot. Sir W. Hamilton. 

Irrationable (irse*Jan&b’l), a. Obs. or arch. 
2583. [ad. late L. irrationabilis , f. ir - (Ir- 2 ) + 
rationabilis .J » IRRATIONAL a . I, 9 . -283a 
So tlfration&bi’lity. 

Irrational (iiee*bnfil). 1470. [ad. L. irra- 
tionalis , f. ir* (Ir- + rationalist) 

A. adj. 1. Not endowed with reason. 9. 

Not in accordance with reason ; illogical, absurd 
2641. 3. Math. Not rational ; not commen- 

surable with ordinary quantities such as the 
Natural numbers; not expressible by an ordinary 
(finite) fraction, proper or improper. Usually 
applied to roots ; the same as surd. 1552. 4. 

Gr. Pros. Said of a syllable having a metrical 
value not corresponding to its actual time- 
value, or of a metrical foot containing such * 
syllable 2844. 

t. The more i. kinds of animals Scott. a. Incon- 
siderate courage has given way to i. fear Buua 

B. sb. 1. A being not endowed with reason ; 
one not guided by reason 1646. 9. Math. Aa 
irrational number or quantity; a surd 2572. 

Hence Irra*tion&liem, a system of belief or 
action that disregards or contradicts ratiomd 
principles. So Irra'tioxialiatt Irratlonali'etUi 
a. Irrationally adv. 

Irrationality (irspjanfle'lltl), 1570. [L prec. 
4- -tty.] x. The quality of being irrational 
I (see Irrational 0 .) a. Optics. The in* 
| equality Of the ratios of the dispersion of the 
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various colours in spectra produced by refrac- 
tion through different substances 179 7. 

1. Proof of the i. of mankind 1717. 

Irrealizable (irr&bizab’l), a. 1853. [Ir- 2 .] 
That cannot be realized ; unrealizable. 
Irrebuttable (ir/bzrt&b’l), a. 1834. [Ir- 2 .] 
That cannot be rebutted. 

Irreceptive fir/se-ptiv), 1846. [IR- 2 .] 
Not receptive ; incapable of receiving. 
Irreciprocal (ir/si-ptfk&l), a. 1886. [Ir- 2 .] 

Not reciprocal; as, #. conduction (Electr.), 
unipolar conduction. So lrrecipro*city. 
Irreclaimable (irikl#i'm&b’l), a . 1609. 

[Ir-*.] ti. Uncontrollable. Holland. a. 
That cannot be reclaimed 166a ; of land 1814. 
3. Irrevocable 1834. Hence Irrecl&Pmably adv. 
Irrecognition (iretygni J^n). 1820. [Ir- 2 .] 
Absence of recognition ; non-recognition. 
Irrecognizable (ire'kjlgnabz&b'l), a. 1837. 
[Iu- 2 .] Incapable of being recognized ; un- 
recognizable. Hence IrrecognizabPlity, -re*- 
cognlzably adv. 

Irreconcilable (irc'kjfnsailab'l, ire^k/hsoi"- 
lab’l), a, (sb.) Also -cileable. 1599. [Ir-*.] 

1. That cannot be reconciled; implacably 
hostile. Const, to. a. Incompatible. Const. 
to , with. 1646. 3. sb. A person who refuses to 

be reconciled ; esp . One of a political party 
who refuses to come to any agreement or make 
any compromise 1748. b. pi. Principles, ideas, 
etc. which cannot be harmonized with each 
other 1895. 

x. 1. enemies G keen. a. Creeds.. !• with -salvation 
1866. 3. From Oxford graduates down to Irish ir- 

reconcilables 1884. Hence Irreconcilability, 
Irreconcilableness, the quality of heme i Ir- 
reconcilably adv. 1 598. var. Irreconcrliable a. 

rare. 

+Irre*concile, v. 1647. [Ir- 2.] tram. To 
render unreconciled ; to make antagonistic ; to 
estrange -1670. Hence Irre *concMement. 

•flrrcconciled, a. 1599. [Ir- 2 .] Not re- 
conciled ; spec, in a state of variance with God 


flrreconcilia-tion. 1650. [Ir- 2] The fact 
or condition of being unreconciled -1678. 
Irrecoverable (ir/kirvarab’l), a. 1533. 
[f. Ir - 2 + Recover v. + -able.] That can- 
not be ^revoked, got back, restored to health 
or life ; fig. not capable of being remedied or 
rectified, +b. That cannot be recovered from 
-1674. 

An i. sentence of death Tucker. I. debts 1782, ill 
health 1809. fis- A final and i. fall 1670. Hence 
Irreco'verablcncss. Irreco-verably adv. 

tlrrecuperable (irJlciA’paiab'l.s a. ME. [a. 
OF., ad. late L. irrecuperabilis t f. ir- (Ir- *) + 
recuptrare', see -able.] x. That cannot be 
recovered or regained -1644. 9. That cannot 

be recovered from ; incurable -1626. 
x. Teares be lo« upon a thing i. Hacket. 

flrrecu Table, a. rare. 1548. (_f. Ir- 2 + 
Rkcure v. + -able.] Incurable; irremedi- 
able -1579. So tlrrecuTed a. (rare), in- 
curable 1598. 

Irrecusable (ii/ki*rzab’l), a. l^^ 6 . [a. F. 
irrecusable, or ad. late I* irrccusabilis ; see 
Recusant and -able.] Incapable of being 
refused acceptance. 

I will give him an L proof H. Walpole. Irre- 
CU'sably adv. 

Irredeemable (irftlPm&b'l), a. 1609. 
[Ir-*; prob. after OF. (legal) irredimible.~\ 
x. Incapable of being redeemed or bought 
back. b. Of paper currency ; Not convertible 
into cash 1850. a. fig. That admits of no 
release or change of state ; absolute, hopeless 
1839. 3. Beyond redemption ; utterly de- 

praved 1834. 

x. The del it . . for which annuities have been granted 
for a limited oeriud is called the I. debt x8ao. a. He 
..Wrought for his house an i. wocTennyson. Hence 
Irredeemabi'lity, Irredee*mableness, the qual- 
ity of being not redeemable. Irredeemably adv. 

Irredentism (iT/de'ntiz’m). 1883. [See 
next and -ism.] The policy or programme of 
the Irredentists. 

Irredentist (irfde-ntist). 1889. [ad. It. 
irredentista , f. ( Italia ) irredenta unredeemed, 
unrecovered (Italy).] In Italian politi s (bince 
1878), an adherent of the party which advocates 
the rccpvpry and union to Italy of all Italian- 


speaking districts now subject to other coun- 
tries. Also attrib . as adj. 

Irreducible (iri'digslb'l), a. 1633. [Ir- 2 .] 
x. That cannot be reduced to a desired form, 
state, condition, etc. b. spec. That cannot be 
reduced to a simpler or more intelligible form 
17 53. 9. Path. That cannot be reduced by 

treatment to a desired form or condition 1836. 
3. Incapable of being reduced to a smaller 
number or amount i860. 4. Invincible, 

insuperable 1858. 

x. Fashions..!, to rule IIallam. b. /. ease (Alg.): 
that case of cubic equations where the root .. appears 
under an impossible or imaginary form, and yet is 
real Chambfrs. a. An i. tumour in the right groin 
1859. Hence Irreducibi'lity, Irredu*clbleneaa. 
Irredu'Clbly adv. var. Irredu'Ctible a. (rare). 
Irreflection, .flexion (irffle-kjan). 1861. 

Want of reflection; unreflecting 
action or conduct. 

Irreflective (irffle-ktiv), a. 1833. [I R * 2 ] 
Unreflecting. Hence Inrefle*ctive-ly adv., 
•ness. 

IrreformableCir/fp-jm&b’l),!!. 1609. [Ir- 2 .] 
x. Incapable of being reformed. 9 . Incapable 
of alteration 1812. 
x. She was unteachable, i. 189a. 

Irrefragable (ire’frAgab’l), a . 1533. [ad. 
late L. irrefragabilis , f. ir- (Ir- *1 + refraga ri ; 
see -able.] i. That cannot be refuted or 
disproved; incontrovertible, indisputable, un- 
deniable. a. That cannot or must not be 
broken ; indestructible ; inviolable ; it resistible. 
Now rare. 1562. +3. Of persons: Obstinate, 

inflexible -1621. 

1. Alexander of Hales, the i. Doctor Camden. An 
i. answer to the popular theories Stubbs. 3. He b i. 
in his humour Burton. Hence Irre>fragabi*lity, 
Irre*fragableneas. Irre'fragably adv. 
Irrefrangible (irffrse-ndsib’l), a. 1719. [f. 
Ir-* + Refrangible (irreg. for refringible , 
after refraction ).] 1. That cannot or must not 

be broken ; inviolable. a. Optics . Not re- 
frangible ; incapable of being refracted (mod.). 
Irrefutable (irififi’tib'l, ire-fitftab’l), a. 
1620. [ad. L, irrefutabilis, f. ir- (Ir- 2 ) + 
refutabihs , L refutare to Refute.] That 
cannot be refuted or disproved ; incontrover- 
tible, irrefragable. Hence Irrefutability, the 
quality of being i. Irrefutably adv. 
Irregenerate (ir/dflemerA), a. rare. 1657. 
[Ir- *. j Not regenerate ; unregenerate. I Ience 
tlrrege'neracy, t-genera*tion, unregenerate 
state. 

Irregular (ire-giwla-O. [ME. irrcguler(e , 
a. OF. irreguler, ad. med.L. irregularis , f. ir- 
(lR- a ) + L. regularis\ see REGULAR.] 

A. adj. Not regular. L x. Of things : Not 

in conformity with rule or principle ; contrary 
to rule ; disorderly in notion or conduct ; ano- 
malous, abnormal 1483. b. Unregulated ; 
morally disorderly. ? Obs, 1608. 9. Of 

persons : Not conforming to rule, law, or 
moral principle; lawless, disorderly ME, 3. 
Not of regular or sjmmetrical form ; unevenly 
placed 1534. 4. In reference to time or motion: 

Unequal or uneven in continuance, occunence, 
or succession. Hence of an agent : Doing 
something at irregular intervals or times. 1608. 

1. The efforts of their i. valour Gibbon. An f. order 
1894. b. I. appetite 1746, conduct 1804. a. The i. 
and wilde Gleudower Shaks. 3. Two 1. rows of tall 
meagre houses Dickens. 4. I. breathing 1794. An 
i. attendant (mod.). 

IL Techn. senses, x. Eccl. Disqualified for 
ordination, or for exercise of clerical functions 
ME. 9. Oram. Inflected not according to the 
normal method. Said also of the inflexion. x 6 xx. 
3. Math. Having uneaual sides 1700. 4. Bot, 

and Zool. a. Abnormal in form. b. Not sym- 
metrical or uniform in shape or arrangement ; 
spec, of a flower, Having tha members of the 
same cycle (esp. the petals; unlike in form or size. 
1794 * 5. Mil . Of troops: Not belonging to the 
established army organization ; not forming an 
organized military body 1856. 

5. 7 he Danes.. put the L English levies to flight 
Freeman. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. An irregular noun, verb, 
etc. (rare) i6n. a. One not belonging to the 
regular body ; one not of the regular clergy ; 
an irregular practitioner, attendant, etc. 1534. 


b. Mil. A soldier not of the regular armyi 
usu. in pi. irregular troops 1747. 

a. b. With this smalt company of irregulars, .we 
set out 1756, Hence Irre'gular-ly adv., t-neaa. 
Irregularity (iregidUe*rfti). ML [a. F. 
irrtgulariti, ad. med. L. ir regulars (as, f. irregu- 
laris ; see -ity.J The quality or state of being 
irregular ; something that is irregular ; spec, in 
Bccl. Infraction of the rules as to entrance 
into or exercise of holy orders ; an impedi- 
ment or disqualification by which a person is 
debarred from ordination, exercise of clerical 
functions, or ecclesiastical advancement. 
+Irre*gulate, a. 1579. [ad. med.L. irregu- 
latus ; see Ik-*.] Unregulated; irregular, dis- 
orderly -1650. So Irre'gulated a. rare. 1660, 
Irre*gulate, v. 1600. [f. prec.] trans. To 
render irregular ; to disorder. 
tIrre*gulou8, a. [f. Ir- 2 + L. regula + 
-ous.] Unruly, lawless. Cvtnb. iv. iL 315. 
tlrreje*ctable, a. [Ir- 2 .] That cannot be 
rejected. Boyle. 

flrrela*p 8 able, a. 1660. [Ir- 2 .] Not liable 
to relapse. H. More. 

Irrelate (irflii't), a. rare. 1845. [f. Ir-* 
+ L. relatus , referre. ] Not related, unrelated. 
Irrelation (irH/fJon). 1848. [Ir- 2 .] Ab- 
sence of relation, want of connexion. 
Irrelative (ire’l&tiv), a. 1640. [f. Ir- 2 + 
Relative.] Not relative; unrelated, uncon- 
nected; hence, in Metaph., without relations, 
absolute. b. Irrelevant 1649. c. Mus. (See 
quot.) i8xx. 

It seems evident, that they [colours, odours, etc.] 
have an absolute Being i. to Us Boyle. C. Irrelative, 
a term applied to any two chords which do not contain 
some sound common to both Busby. Hence lrre*la- 
tive-lv adv., -ness. 

Irrelevance (ired/vins). 1561. [lR- 2 ;cf. 
Relevance, -ancy.] The fact or quality of 
being irrelevant; want of pertinence. Also 
with an and pi. 

A second i foisted in upon the back of the first 1872. 
So Irreievancy 1592* 

Irrelevant (ire'l/V&nt), a. 1558 (orig. Sc.). 
[Ik- 3 .] Not relevant or pertinent to the case ; 
that does not apply ; said orig. of evidence or 
arguments. 

No accumulation of facts can establish an L con- 
clusion 1877. Hence Irrelevantly adv. 

Irrelievable (irflPvib’l), a. 1670. [Ir- 2 .J 
Not relievablc, that cannot be relieved. 
Irreligion (irfli-d^sn). 1599. [ad. L. iV- 
religionem, f. ir- (IR- 2 ) + religtonem.' ] 1. 

Want of religion ; hostility to or disregard of 
religious principles; irreligious conduct 1598. 
ta. A false or perverted religion -1655. Hence 
Irreli'gioxiist, one who supports or practises i. ; 
a professed opponent of religion. 

Irreligious (irHi-dgas), a. 1561. fad. L. 

in eligiosus, f. ir- (lR- a ) + rel giosus RELIGI- 
OUS. J x. Not religious; hostile to or without 
regard for religion; ungodly. Also transf. of 
things. fa. Believing in, practising, or per- 
taining to a false religion -1634. 

x. 1. men, whose short prospet ts are filled with 
earth, and sen*e, and mortal life Bfrkvlfy. s. The 
issue of an 1. Moore Shaks. Hnnce Irreli'gioua-ly 
adv.. -ness. 

Irremeable ( ire-mi, fib’l, irrmi.&b’l), a. 
r 569. [ad. L, irrenuadilis , {. ir- (IR-*) + 
remeare to go back, f. re- + tneare\ see -ABLE. 
Cf. permeable .] Admitting of no return. 

The dark L way Pope. Hence Irremeably adv. 

Irremediable (irftnrdi&b’l), a. 1533. [ ac t 
L. irremediabilis ; see Ir-* and Remediable?] 
Not remediable ; that does not admit of remedy, 
cure, or correction; irreparable. 

A person of a desperate fortune, i. and irrecoverable 
Jbb. Taylor* Hence Irre media bleneaa. Irre- 
me'dl&bly adv • ifiui. 

Irremissible (frihri’slb'l), a. Also err on* 
t-able. ME. [a. F. irrimissible, ad. L. irremis - 
sibilis; see Ir- 8 and Remissible.] Not remis- 
sible; for or of which there can be no remission. 

An irremissable sin Hales, annual Tribute 1728. 
Hence IrremiaeibHity, Irrerai eelblencee, the 
quality or condition of being L Irreml'Baibly adv u 
flrremtosion. 1631. [Ir- 2 .] Non-remission. 
lrremi*saive f a, 1817. [Ir- 2 .] Unremitting. 

1 1rremi*ttable y a. ran. 1587. [Ir- 2 ,]-* 
Irremissible -1635. 
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IRREMOVABLE 

Irremovable (ir/mfi-vlbT), a. (sb.) 1597. 
riK-M s. Not removable; not subject to 
removal; permanent 1598. ta. Immovable* 
Inflexible {lit, and fig.) -i8aa. 3. sb. One 
whose position is permanent 1848. Hence Ir- 
removabi'lity, -mo'vableneas, •mo'vably adv. 
Irremu'nerable, a. rare. 1623. [Ir- 2 .] 
That cannot be remunerated or paid, 
tlrrenowned, a. [Ir- *.] LJnrenowned. 
Spenser. 

Irrepair (h/pe»\i). rare. i8aa. [Ir- 2 .] — 
Disrepair. 

Irreparable (ire-pfirfib’l), a. ME. [a. F. 
irreparable, ad. L. irreparabilis ; see IR- * and 
Reparable.] Not reparable; that cannot be 
rectified, remedied, or made good. 

1 . is the losse, and patience Saies, it is past her cure 
Shaks. IrrcparabWity, Irre'parablenesa. Ir- 
reparably adv. var. Irrepai'rable Cnow rare). 

Irrepealable (irfprtabT), a. 1633. [I R - 2 -] 

Incapable of being repealed or annulled ; ir- 
revocable. 

Let. this inhibitory Stature stand .1.164a. Irre- 
pealabi'lity, IrrepeaTablenesa. Irrepea*lably 

adv. 

Irrepe»ntant, a. rare. 1573. [Ir- 8 .] Not 
repentant; impenitent. So Irrepe’ntance 
{rare), non-repentance Irrepe’ntantly adv . 
Irreplaceablevjr/pl^s&h'ij.a 1807. [Ir- 2 .] 
Not replaceable; that cannot be replaced. 
Irrepleviable (ir/ple’vial/1), a. 1543. [ad. 
mcd.il irrepleviabilis', see Ir- * and Reple vi- 
able.] Law. = next. 

Irreplevisable (ir/ple*viz&b’l), a. 1631. 
[f. Ir-® + Replevisable.] Law . Not re- 
plevisahle; that cannot be replevied or delivered 
On sureties. 

Irreprehensible (ireprfhe-nsTbT), a. Now 

rare. ME. (ad. late L. irrcprekensibilis\ see 
lR-*and Reprehensible.] Not reprehensi- 
ble or blameworthy; irreproachable. Hence 
Irreprehe'naibl *ncss. Irreprehe*naibly adv. 
Irrepresentable (uepr/ze*m&bT), a . 1673. 
[Ir- a . J I ncapable of representation. 

Progressive actions, as such, are i. by painting 
Dv Quincsy. Hence Irreprese’ntableness. 

Irrepressible (irfpresIbT), a. ( sb .) 1818. 
(f. Ir-® + Repress + -ible.J i. Not repres- 
sive; that cannot be repressed, restrained, or 
I put down. (Of persons, often joe.) 9. sb. An 
irrepressible person 1890. 

I. The. .uproar of the i. undergraduates *879. Irre- 
preBBibi'lity, -pre'aaibleneas. Irrepressibly 
adv. 

Irrepre-sslve, a. 1856. [Ir- 2 .] — prec. 
Irreproachable (iifprtfu-tf&bT), a. 1634. 
(a. F. irr£prochablc\ see Ik-* and Reproach- 
able.] Not reproachable ; free from blame, 
faultless. 

An exact and i. Piece of Architecture Evklyn. 
Hence Irreproachabi lity, Irreproachable- 
nesa, the qualitv of being i. lrreproaxhably adv. 

Irreprovable (irfprfl-vabl), a. 1504. 
[Ir-®.] i. Not reprovable; blameless, ir- 
reproachable. Now rare. ta. That cannot 
be disproved ; irrehnable -1646. Hence Ir- 
repro'vableness. Irrepro*vably adv. 
Irreption (ire-pjan). 1 598. [ad. late L. imp- 
tionem .] Creeping or stealing in. 
Iireptitious (irepti’Jas), a. 1673. [f. L. 

in ept ^ irrepert to creep in or on + -bus. ] 
Characterized by creeping in or having crept 
in. esp. into a text. 

tlrre'putable, a. 1709- [ Ir - 2 -] Not repu- 
table -1749- „ „ , 

Irresilient (irfz-, ii/si*li 2 nt), a. [IR- 2 -] 
Non-resilient ; that docs not spring back or 
rebound. H. Spencer. 

Irreftistance (h/zistAns). 1643. [Ir- 2 0 
Absence of resistance : non-resistance. 
Irresistible firf/rstlb'l), «. (si.) Also 
t-able. 1597. [ad. late L. irresistibilis , f. *r- 
(Ir-*) + resistere : see -ible.] 1. Not resisti- 
ble; too strong, weighty, or fascinating to be 
resisted. fa- Not t0 he resisled lawfully. 
Prynnb. 3. sb. An irresistible person 1774- 

1. That Heroic, that Renown’d, Irresistible Samson 
M ilt. The power of opinion ia I. GissoN. Irreaia- 
tibi*Uty, IrreaPatiblen eae, Irreai-atibly adv. 

flrresi^tlesst a. 1669. [Erron. blending of 
irresistible and resistless. ] Resistless, irresisti- 
ble -1796. 
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Irresoluble (ire*z<n‘«bT), a. 1646. [ad. 
L. irresolubilis ; see Ir-® and Resoluble. J 
x. Incapable of being resolved into elements; 
indissoluble ; insoluble 1666. a. Incapable of 
being loosened and dispelled or relieved 1646. 
3. Incapable of being solved 1868. 

a. With many moe almost i. scruples Gaul h. Hence 
Irre'aolubleneaa, the quality of being i. 
Irresolute (ire’zJHwt), a. 1573. [ad. L. 
irresolutus ; see Ir-® and Resolute.] ft* 
Not resolved ; left ambiguous or obscure -1603. 
3. Unresolved as to (^course of action. Also 
fig. J S79- 8. Wanting in resolution ; infirm 

of purpose; vacillating 1600. 

a.' I.. what part to take Franklin. 3. Cicero.. was 
i. t timid, ana inconsistent J. ft. Newman. Hence 
Irre'solute-ly adv., -ness. 

Irresolution (ircz^i»«*j3n'). 1592. [prob. 
a. F. irresolution , L ir- (Ir- ®) + resolution . ) 
Want of resolution, ti. i lie condition of not 
having arrived at a settled opinion on some 
subject; uncertainty, doubt. With pi. An 
instance of this. -1813. 9. The condition of 

being irresolute ; indecision of character ; vacil- 
lation. With an and pi. An instance of this. 
j6oi. 

a. His L of mind .induced him to listen to the 
suggestions of the Fiench ambassadors 1823. 

Irresolvable (irf/p lvab’l), 2. 1660. [Ir- 2 .] 
Not resolvable. 1. Incapable of being solved. 
9. That cannot be resolved into elements or 
parts 1785. 3. '1 hat cannot be disentangled 

1886. 

>. /. nebula, nebulae that cannot be resolved into 
stars by telescopic examination. Hence Irreaolva- 
bi'lity, IrresoTvableness. 
tIrreso*lved, a. x6ai. [Ir- 2 .] Not resolved; 
not setLled in opinion; undecided; irresolute 
-1864. Hence Irreso'lvedly adv. 
Irrespective (irfspe-ktiv), a. and adv. 
[Iu-*.J Not respective. -f x * Disiespectful 

-1654. g. Characterized by disregard of 
particular persons or circumstances. Now 
rare. 1650. 3. Existing or considered without 

respect or regard to something else ; indepen- 
dent of 1694. b. Now chiefly advb. ; -* Irre- 
spectively. Const, of. 1839. 

s. He. .oversteps, in his L zeal, every decency and 
every right opposed to his course Collridgk. 3. A 
speculative inteicst, which is i. of all pi.tciical con- 
siderations Bl’f Kl K. 

Irrespectively (irfspe'ktivli), adv. 1624. 
[f. prec. + -LY 2 .] ti. Disrespectfully. Featly. 
ta. In a manner showing disregard of particu- 
lar persons or circumstances -1716. 3. With- 

out regard to other things; independently 
1648. 

3. Piosperity, considered absolutely and L, is better 
and more desirable than adversity Souih. 

Irrespirable (ir/spai^rAbT, ire*spirabT), a. 
1822. [f. Ir- 2 + Respirable, or a. F.] Not 

respirable ; unfit for respiration. 

Irresponsible (ir/spp nslb’l), a . Also 

t*able. 1648. [f. Ir- 2 + Responsible. Cf. 

F. irresponsaile. J 1. Not responsible; not 

answerable for conduct or actions ; not liable 
to be called to account ; incapable of legal 
responsibility. Also, Acting or done without 
a sense of responsibility. 9 . Insolvent 1890. 
They left the crown . .perfectly i. Burke. The 

{ insoncr was idiotic and i. 1890. Irresponsibility, 
rreapo’nsibleness, Irresponsibly adv. 
Irresponsive ^ir/sjynsiv), a. 1846. [Ir- 2 .] 
Not responsive ; not responding to a force or 
stimulus ; giving no answer to a question or 
inquiry. Hence Irrcspo*nsiveness. 

Irrestralnable (irfstrfl n&b’l), a. 1643 
( Ir- *.] Not rcstrainnble ; that cannot be held 
in check. Hence Irrestrai*nably adv . 
Irrestrscltable, a. [Ir- 2 .] Not resusci- 
table; that cannot be restored to life. Carlyle. 

Irretention (irfte’n Jan). [Ir- 2 .] Lack ol 
retention; irretentiveness. De QUINCEY. 
Irretentive (irftemtiv), a. 1749. [I R - 2 .] 
Not retentive; lacking the power of retention. 
Hence Irrete ntiveness. 

Irretraceable (irArFfsAbl), a. 1847. 

( Ir- *.] That cannot be retraced. 

Irretractile (irfl rse*k til, -tail), a. [IR- 8 .] 
Not retractile; incapable of being drawn back. 
H Spencer. 

Irretrievable (irftrfv&bM),*. 1695. [Ir- 8 .] 


IR RISIBLE 

That cannot be retrieved ; irrecoverable; Ir- 
reparable. 

The i. decline of his brother's health Gibbon. Irro- 
triev ability, Irretrie'vablenesa. Irretriev- 
ably adv. 

tlrretu'mable, a. 1563. [f. Ir- 2 + Return 
V. + -able,] That cannot be turned bnck( 
admitting of no return -1600. 

Irrev eatable, a. [Ir- a . J That cannot be 
revealed. So Irrevea'lably adv. (Diets.) 
Irreverence (ire*v£rens). ME. [ad. L. iV- 
reverentta, f. irreverentem ; see -LNCtt.] X» 
The fact or quality of being irreverent ; dis- 
respect to a person or thing held sacred or 
worthy of honour. b. with an and pi. An 
instance of this 1744. a. The condition of not 
being reverenced. Clarendon. 

Irreverend (irc a ver£nd), a. 1576. [Ir- 2 .J 
x. Not reverend ; unworthy of veneration 1748. 
11 9. Formerly confused with Irreverent. 

b. 1 . Gesture or Behaviour Gkindal, Irre'ver- 
endly adv. 

Irreverent (ire*v£i£nt), a. Also i-infr. 
1494. [ad. L. in-, irreverentem, f. in-, ir- (Ir- 9 ) 
+ rtvcrenUm. revereri to Revere. Cf. F. 
irreverent. In OF. reverent represented L. 
reuerendus', whence sense i.J tx.=* Ikrever- 
fnd. Fabyan. a. Not reverent; wanting in 
leverence; showing disrespect to a sucred or 
venerable person or thing 3550. 

a. Th* i. Son Of him who built the Ark Milt. P.L • 
xii. joi. The i. irony of Mephistopheles B. Taylor* 
lrre*verently adv . 

Irreversible [ii^5 # jsib'l), a. Also t-able* 
1625. (Ir-*.] That cannot be leversed. x. 

T hat cannot be undone, repealed, or annulled; 
irrevocable. a. That cannot be turmd back- 
wards, upside down, or in the opposite direction 
1821. 

z. The irreversible Decree of Faie 1728. Irrever- 
sibi’lity, Irreve'rBibleneas. IrreveTsibly an v. 
Irrevocable (ire-v<Jkab*i), //. Also ti^revo•- 
kable. ML [ad. L. irrevocabilis , f. ir- (lR- 2 ) 
+ revocabilis , f. revocare . Irrevocable follows 
Kng. revoke . J That cannot be recalled. 1. 
That cannot be called, brought, fetched, or 
taken back ; that is beyond iccnvery. a. T hat 
cannot be revoked, repealed, annulled, or un- 
done; unalterable, irreversible. (The prevail- 
ing sense.) 1490. 

1. The i. yesterday Kingsley. a Bi the sentence 
irreuocaMe of the>m [ihe gods] Caxion. Irrevo- 
cability, Irre’voc&blenesB, Irre* vocably aiiv. 
Irrevoluble ^lrc vtyiiKbT), a. rare. 1641. 
Pf. Ir- 2 + Kevoluble, ad. L. revolubihs .] 
That has no finite period of revolution ; of in- 
finite circuit. 

The datclcsse and i. Circle of Eternity Milt. 

Irrigable (rrigab'l), a. 1844. [f. 1,. itrigare\ 
see -BLK.J Capable of being irrigated. 
Irrigate [i*rig<r’t), v. 1615 [i. L. irrigate 
irngure , f. ir- ( I R - 3 ) -»• rtgare to water. ] I. 
trans. To supply with moisture ; to moisten, 
wet. 9. spec. To supply (land) with water by 
means of channels or streams passing througk 
it ; to water. (The prevailing sense.) 1623. 
b. Med. 'To supply (a part, a wound, etc.) 
with a constant flow or spi inkling of some 
liquid, for cooling, cleansing, or disinfecting 
1876. 3. fig. T o refresh or make fiuitful as 

with moisture 1686. 

a. Country ..artificially irrigated by a network of 
canals Yeats. 

Irrigation (irig^Jon). x6xa. [ad. L. irri- 
gationem ; see prec.] The action of supplying 
or fact of being supplied with moisture; spec . 
the action of supplying land with water by 
means of channels or streams. Also attrib . 

The Sixth Helpe of Ground is by..l. Bacon. 

Irrigator (i'rigtfitsj). 1899. [ a * late L.] 

1. One who or that which irrigates, a. Med. 
A contrivance for irrigating (sense s b) 1887. 
Irrigations (iri*gi«,3s\ a. Now rare. 1651. 
[f. L. irriguus, {. in (IR- *) + riguus watered, 
f. stem of rigare.' ) 1. Irrigated ; moistened* 

wet ; esp. of a region or tract of land ; well- 
watered, moist, watery. 9. Having the quality 
of irrigating; watering, bedewing 1684. 

1. The flourle lap Of som i. Valley Milt. P.L. nr, 
a 55. a. A lordly river . . Through the meadows sinuona, 
wandered L Clough. Hence Ixri'guouaneas. 
t Irriaible (iri’zibT), a. [ad. late L. irrtsi- 
bilis, f. irridere.] Ridiculous. A, Campbell. 
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Irriskm (iri-jan). Now rare or arch. 1596. 

{ ad. L. irrisionem, t irridere .] The action of 
aughing at a person or thing in derision or 
contempt; meckery. 

Appellatives of scorne, or 1. Jan. Tatloe. 

Irrisor (irarsfTi). rare. 1739. [a. L. ; see 
prec.] i. One whe laughs at another; a 
mocker, 9. Zool. A bird of the genus Irrisor 
or family Irrisoridx, so called from their cry ; 
a wood-hoopoe, lienee Irri'sory a . 

Irritability (iritfibi-Iiti). 1755. [ad. L. 

irritabi litas, f. irritabilis ; see next and 
-ity. 1 The quality or state of being irritable. 
1. Tne quality or state of being easily an- 
noyed or excited to anger ; proneness to 
vexr'tion or annoyance; petulance 1791. 9. 

Path. Of a bodily organ or part : The con- 
dition of being excessively or morbidly exci- 
table or sensitive to the contact or action of any- 
thing 1785. 3. Physiol ’. and Biol. The capacity 

of being excited to vital action (e.g. motion, 
contraction, nervous impulse, ete.) by the ap- 

{ >lication of an external stimulus ; a property of 
iving matter or protoplasm in general, and 
esp. of certain organs or tissues of animals and 
plants, particularly muscles and nerves 1755* 
x. The gloomy i. ofhis[Johnson s] existence Boswell, 

Irritable (iritab’l), a. 166a. [ad. L. irrita- 
bilis , f. irritare", see -BLE. ] Capable of being 
irritated; susceptible of irritation. 1. Readily 
excited to anger or impatience; easily ruffled 
or annoyed. a. Readily excited to action; 
highly responsive to stimulus; (of a bodily 
organ or part), Excessively or morbidly exci- 
table or sensitive (see Irritate v . 1 3) 1791. 3. 

Physiol . and Biol. Capable of being excited to 
vital action by the application of some physical 
stimulus; said t*p . of muscles and nerves, as 
subject respectively to contraction and to 
motor or sensory impulse under the influence 
of the proper external forces 1793. 

s. His ill health made him more suspicious and L 
than ever Elfhinstons. llento Prrltably adv. 

TrritamenL Now rare or Ohs. 1634. [ad. 
L. irritamentum a provocative; see Irritate 
v. 1 and -MENT.J Something that excites or 
provokes an action, feeling, or state; a provo- 
cative, an incentive; an irritant. 

Irritancy 1 (i*ritftnsi) . 1831. [L Irritant 
a. 1 ; see -ancy.] Irritating quality or charac- 
ter; irritation. 

iTritancy 2 . 1681. [t Irritant at; see 
-ANCY.] Rom., Civil, and Sc. Law. The fact 
ef rendering, or condition of being rendered, 
null and void. 

Irritant (irritant), a A and sb. 1636. [ad. 
L. irritantem , irritare IRRITATE v. 1 ] 

A. adj. fi. That irritates or stirs up; excit- 
ing, provocative. 9. Causing irritation, physi- 
cal or ( rarely ) mental ; irritating 1828. 
s. 1. poisons 1834. I. or factious opposition 1885. 

B. so. An irritant substance, body, or agency; 
in Path, a poison, etc. which produces irrita- 
tion; in Physiol, and Biol, anything that 
stimulates an organ to its proper vital action. 
Also fig. 1802, 

fir. A persecution which pinches, but does not 
suppress, is merely an i., and not an absorbent Helps. 
rrritant, a.* 1599. [ad. L. irritantem , 

irntare Irritate v.'*] Rom., Civil, and Sc. 
Law. Rendering null and void. 

The States elected Henry Duke of Anjowe for tbeir 
king, with this clause i. ; That if her did violate any 
point of his oath, the people should owe him no alle- 
geance Hayward. 

Irritate (i ritrit), v.l 1531. [f. L. irritat -, 
irritare to incite, excite, provoke,] ti. trans. 
To stir up, excite, provoke (a person, etc.) to 
some action. Const, to, into, or inf. -1841. 
+b. To stir up, give rise to (an action, feeling, 
etc.) ; to heighten, aggravate -1824. 9. To 

exasperate, provoke; to vex, fret, annoy 1598. 
3. Path. To excite (a bodily organ or part) to 
morbid action, or to abnormal condition; to 
produce irritation in 1674. 4, Physiol, and 

Biol. To stimulate (an oigan of an animal or 
plant) to some characteristic action or condi- 
tion, as motion, contraction, or nervous im- 
pulse 1803. 

s. Cold maketh the Spirits vigorous, and irmateth 
them Bacon. b. With us drink irritates quarrels 
Sir T. Hirbbrt. a. Dismiss the man, nor i. the god 
Port, 4. Irritating the soles, by tickling or other* 


wise Carpenter. So tl*rrltate A pi . a . irritated. 
Tiritatedly, I'rritatingly advs. 

Trritate */.2 1605. f f. L. irritat irritare 
to make void, f. irritus invalid ; see Irrite <*.] 
Rom., Civil, and Sc. Law. brans. To render 
void, nullify; «■ Defeat v. 5, 

Irritation (irit*i*Jan). 1589. [ad. L. irrita- 
tionem.] The action of irritating, or condition 
of being irritated. +1. The action of stirring 
up or provoking to activity; incitement -1859, 
9* Exasperation, provocation, vexation, annoy- 
ance 1703. 3. Path, (and Med.) Excitement 

of a bodily part or organ to excessive sensitive- 
ness or morbid action; the resulting condition 
1685. 4. Physiol, and Biol. The inducement 

of some vital action or condition (as motion, 
contraction, or nervous impulse) in an organ, 
tissue, etc. of an animal or plant by application 
of a stimulus 1794. 

1. The whole body of the arts. and sciences com* 
poses one vast machinery for the i. and development 
of the human intellect Da Quincey. a. Jacobinism 
which arises from penury and i. Burke. 

Irritative (i-riuttiv), a. 1686. [f. as Irri- 
tate v. 1 4- -IVE.] 1. Having the quality of 
stirring up or exciting to action; now i nPhysiol. 
or Biol. Having the property of stimulating to 
vital action. 3. Tending to irritate; annoying 
1878. 3. Path. Characterized by or accom- 

panied with irritation of the system or of soma 
organ 1807. 

a. I. fever 180 7, conditions of the bone 2873. 

Irritatory ^rritntarL -atari), a. [f. as prec. 
4- -ORY.] Irritative. HALES, 
finite, a. Also irrlt, 148a. [ad. L. irritus 
invalid, f. ir- (Ir- 8 ) ratus established, valid,] 
Void, of no effect -1741. 
flrrite, v . 1450. [a. F. irriler .] — Irritate 
v. 1 -1661. 

Irrorate (i*r6r/V), a. i8a6. [ad. L. irro- 
ratus bedewed.1 Irrorated (see next a). 
Irrorate (iTOr^t), v. 1633. [£. L. irrorat -, 
irrorare, {. ir- (Ir- 1 ) + rorare to drop dew, f. 
ros, rorem.] tx. trans • To wet or sprinkle as 
with dew ; to bedew, besprinkle ; to moisten 
-1676. 9. Zool., esp. Entom . In fa. pfle. 

— sprinkled minutely (with dots) 1843. 
Irroration (iror^i jan). 1693. [f. Irrorate 
V.) f i. A sprinkling or wetting as with dew; 

a moistening -1784. a. Zool. A sprinkling of 
minute dots or spots of colour 1843. 
Irrotational(ir<7ot^ j3nai),a. 1875. [Ir- 2 ] 
Dynamics . Not rotational; characterized by 
absence of rotation; said of fluid motion. 
Irrubrical (iiw-brikil), a. 1846. [Ir- 2 .] 

Not rubrical ; contrary to the rubric, 
fl-rrugate, v. 15 66 . [f. L. irrugat-, irru- 
gare \ f. ir- (Ir- 1 ) + rugare , f. ruga a wrinkle.] 
trans. To wrinkle. So +I*rrugation. 

Irrupt (irxrpt), v. rare. 1855. L** L. irrufit-, 
irrumpere, t ir- (Ir- 2 ) 4- rum pert A x. trans. 
To break into. a. intr. To burst in, break in, 
make an irruption 1886. 

Irruption (irtrpj-m). 1533. [ad. L. irrup- 
tionem ; see prec.] x. The action of bursting 
or breaking in ; a violent entry, inroad, in- 
cursion, or invasion, esp. of a hostile force or 
tribe. Ha. Confused with Eruption. 

1. As if Nature made recom pence for the irruptions 
of the seas Holland. a. Vesuvius had lately made 
a terrible lLuttrelu Feverish Irruptions Aa but knot. 

Irruptive(irxrptiv),a. 1593. [f. as Irrupt 
+ -IVE.] Making or tending to Irruption. 
Irvingit© (5-xviqeit). 1836. ff. surname 
Irving + -ite.] A member of a religious body 
founded about 1835 on the basis of principles 
promulgated by Edward Irving (1793-1834), 
a minister of the Church of Scotland, settled 
in Loudon, and excommunicated in 1833. (The 
body itself assumes the title of Catholic A fostolic 
Church .) Also attrib. or adj. So I'rvingisin. 

1 Is (is), v. 3 sing. pres, indie, of vb. Be, q.v. 
I»-: see Iso*. 

-is (-ys), ME. and esp. Sc* var. of the gram- 
matical inflexion -es, -s, of the gen. sing., and 
the pi. of shs., and of the 3rd pars. sing, of 
verbs. In MSS* sometimes treated as a sepa- 
rate word or element. 

My Lord of Caunterbury 1* avis and agreement 1456b 
Isabel (i-z&bel). 1898. [*. F. isabtlle - 

Isabella.] i. «• Isabella i a. A small 


variety of the Pouter pigeon; so called from ite 
colour 1867. 3. A N. Amer. grape. LonGF. 

Isabella (izAbe’lA), a. (sb.) 1600. [From 
the name Isabella, Fr. Isabelle .] x. Greyish 
yellow; light buff. Also used as sb (Not 
assoc, w. the Archduchess Isabella and the 
siege of Os tend, x 601-1604.) a. Applied to 

varieties of fruits : a. A kind of peach* b. A 
species of N. Amer. grape ( Vitis Labrusea ) 
with large fruit, sometimes purple, often green 
and red. 1664. 

Isabelline (iz&be'lin, -ain), a. 1859. [f. 

prec. 4- -ink.] Of an Isabella colour, greyish 
yellow. 

Iaagoge (eis&gdy^dgx, -gdh'gt). 165a. [a-L., 
a. Gr. tlcrayoryij introduction, f. tit + aywyif 
leading.] An introduction. 

Inagoglc (ais&ep’dgik), a . (sb.) 1898. [ad. 
L, isagogicus, a Gr. ; see prec .1 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to lsagogo ; Intro- 
ductory to any branch of study. 

The formal, introductory or L, studies 1887. 

B. sb (usu. in pL tsagogics ). Introductory 
studies; esp, that part of theology which is 
introductory to exegesis 1864. 

So flsago'gical a. introductory 1529. 

Isagon, -ic, erron. forms of Isogon, -IC. 

Isapoatolic (oissejy>stp*lik), a. 1860. [1 
eccl. Gr. ItranboToXot equal to an apostle + 
-IC.] Equal to, or contemporary with, the 
apostles; a name given in the Greek Church to 
bishops consecrated by the apostles, and to 
other persons eminent in the primitive church* 

Isat-, an element derived from L. t satis (Gr. 
lobns) woad, used in Chem. to form the name 
of Isatin, etc. 

Iaatlc (aisenik) acid, C|H7NO»<* isatin 4 * H a O)j 
the salts of which are Isat&tea (ai’sitr'U). I’eatydo 
(Hsathyd) l a substance bearing the same relation to 
isatin that indigo-white bears to indigo-blue, being 
formed from it by the addition of one atom of hydrogen. 

Isatin (ai’sktin). Also -ine. 1845. [£. L. 
i satis, a. Gr. lo&rtt the plant woad, whence a 
blue dye is obtained 4- -in *.] Chem . A crystal- 
line, reddish-orange substance (C 8 H«NO a ), of 
brilliant lustre, obtained from indigo by oxida- 
tion. 

-isation, fre^. var. of -ization. 

Isatis (ai’sitis). 1774. [from some northern 
native name.] The white or Arctic fox, Canis 
la g opus. 

Iscariot (ifikee-ri^t). 1581. [ad. L .Iscariot a, 
a. Gr. *1 oieafnbmjs, ?ad. Heb. ish-friydth man 
of Kerioth (a place in Palestine).] The sur- 
name of J udas, the disciple who betrayed J esus 
Christ Hence, — an accursed traitor. Also 
attrib. Hence In carlo *tic, deal a of or relat- 
ing to Judas Iscariot. 

Ischiadic (iski,se*dik), a. 1797. [%d. L. 
is chi adieus , a. Gr. ioxiatu tbt, f. foyidr, 
pain in the hip, f. Icgloy hip-joint. J Of or per- 
taining to the ischium; ischiatic. SoPschlala. 

Iscliiatic (iski,£etik), a. 1656. [ad. mecLL. 
ischial icus , altered from ischiaduus(sce prec.). ] 
1. Of or pertaining to the ischium or hip; 
sciatic 1741. a. Affected with sciatica. 

Ischio- (hsku?), ad. Gr. la\io-, comb. L 
loX' ov Ischium, with sense ' pertaining to or 
connecting the Ischium and as ischio* 
re-ctal, etc. 

Hence also Iachlo-ca*psular a . , relating to 
( or connected with the ischium and the capsular 
ligament of the hip-joint. Iachio*cerite [Gr. 
Kipat horn], Zool. the third joint of a fully 
developed antenna of a crustacean, lechio'po* 
dite sb. [Gr. vovs, nob- foot], Zool the third 
joint of a fully developed limb of a cr ustac e an , 
(llschlum (i'skiftn). PI. I s chi a (erron. 
t'iaa). 1646. [L., a. Gr. lox^ oy hip-joint ; later 
as now used.] The lowest of the three parts of 
I the os innominatum, the bone on which the 
I body rests when sitting. 

: Ischurctlc (Ukiure-tik). 1706. ff. Gr. 
l<rXOvpi«p to suffer from retention of mine ; cf. 

1 next and diuretic.'] A. adj. Having the property 
of curing ischuria B.tb, A medicine that cures 
ischuria. 

, n Inchurftn(iskifl* rii>. Alsolschnry(i a akitt- 
' ri). 1675. LJ— ischuria , a. Gr. icxovpa teten* 


• (nmn). a (pass), ou (l^«d). v (cut). t (Vv.chef). 9 (ever), ei (I 9 eye). 9 (Fr. esu dr Vie), i (s*). i (Psychr). p (what). #(g*). 
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tlon of urino, f. lcx*ir to hold +oZpou.] Diffi- 
culty in passing urine* due either to suppres- 
sion or retention. Hence IschuTic a. j 

Iae, Iso* dial, or arch, abbrev. of I shall or 
/is (- lam). 

-lie !, freq. spelling of -IZE, q.v. 

-i»e 2 , suffix of sbs., repr. OF. -ise, properly 
j~ L k -f Ha, but also, in words of learned forma- 
tion, put for L. -icia, - itia, - tcium , -ilium. 
Hence it became a living suffix, forming ab- 
stract sbs. of quality, state, or function, as in 
couard-ise , gatllard-ise, etc. In the words 
from L., -ise was subseq. changed in F. to -ter, 
as in justice, service, in which form the suffix 
mostly appears In Eng. 

Isentroplc: see Iso-. 

Isethioolc (oistyi^nik), a. 1838. [f. Iso- 
+ EthioniC.J Chcm. In isethionic acid , a 
monobasic and, C 9 H^S0 4 , formed by boiling 
•thionic acid with water. Hence Ise*tblonate. 
lib (ij). Sc, 1375. jj. ish vb. (ME. and 


later Sc., a. OF. issir : 


, exire to go out). 


_ ^ ut )0 

. Exit, as in ish and entry, b. Expiry of a 
legal term. 

-lib I, a suffix forming adjs., of Com.Teut. 
origin ; cogn. w. Gr, •usn-os dim. suffix of sbs. 
Sometimes syncopated to -sh (spelt also -ch); 

In Sc. -ish becomes -is and -j. Old forma- 
tions have vowel-mutation, as English (cf. 

Angle) ' ~ 

l In 

5 entile adjs. from national names | e.g. British (UK. 

Irit/isc), English (O K. Rnglisc , Sc. t Tnglis), Scottish, 
Scotch (OE. Scyttisc | Sc. t Scottis, later Scots), 
ate. a Added to other sbs., with the sense 'Of 
or belonging to a person or thing, of the nature 
or character of These were not numerous in OE., 
but in later times the ending is common, chiefly in a 
derogatory sense, * Having the (objectionable) quali- 
ties of ' I as in apish , currish, womanish, etc. Also 
from names of things, with sense * Of the nature of, 
tending to/, as bookish, freakish, etc. f or from other 
parts of speech, as stand-offish, etc. 3. Added to 
adjs. with the sense ' Of the nature of, approaching 
the quality of, somewhat’i e. g. bluish (a moo), 
blackish (a 1300), etc. Now, in colloq. use, possible 
with nearly all monosyllabic adjs., and some others, 
e.g. bright ish , loudish, narrvwish, etc. 4. Added to 
names of hours of the day or numbers of years to 
denote : Round about, somewhere near. 

Hence ad vs. in -ishly and sbs. in -iehneBS. 

-Ish 2 , a suffix of vbs., repr. F. ex- 

tended stem of vbs. in - ir , e.g. pirir, pert slant . 
The F. -iss- originated in the L. -isc- of incep- 
tive vbs. Examples are abolish, blemtsh, nour- 
ish, vanish, etc. See also Admonish, etc. 
Iahmael (rjin^gl, i-JmdA [Heb. proper 
name ; — ' God will hear *.] Proper name of the 
son of Abraham by Hagar ; hence. An outcast ; 
one 'whose hand is against every man, and 
every man s hand against him * (Gen. xvi. 12}, 
one at war with society 1809. 

Hence rahm&elite (a descendant of I., as 
the Arabs claim to be) : fig. - Ishmael ; lab- 
maelitic (-i*tik), I-ahmaelitish (-oi tiO, afjs. 
Isiac (al a si£k, i*si£k). 1694- [*d* L. tstacus, 
a. Gr. laianit, t /sis,] A. adj. Of or relating 
to Isis, the principal goddess of ancient Egyp- 
tian mythology 1740. B. sb, A priest or 
worshipper of Isis. _ . , 

/ table, a copper tablet, now in Turin, containing 
figures of Egyptian deities with Isis in the middle. 
Hence Ialacal (aisai 'SkU) «. 1613. 

Ialclt lsi(c)kle, obs. ffi Icicle, 

Iaidorian (isidd^ri&n), a, 18 8a. [f. Isido- 
rus proper name, see -IAN.] Of or pertaining 
to Isidorus or Isidore; spec, to St. Isidore, 
archbishop of Seville 600-636. author of several 
historical and eocl works, and of twenty books 
of Origines or Etymologies. 

In the Middle Agee his name was attached to 
various other works, particularly to a collection of 
canons and decretals. « re -j u- . 

Tringlflss (ai'ziqglas). 1508. [Said to be a 

corruption of an obs. Du. huisenblas.G^^ 
hausmblast isinglass, lit. * sturgeon s bladder , 
see Hausen and Huso,] 1. A whitish, semi- 
transparent. and very pure form 01 gelatin ^ 
obtained from the sounds or air-bladders ol 
some freshwater fishes, esp- the 1 5 

used for making jellies, for clarifying liquors, 
etc. Al*> oxtended K> »taUar ”*** 

from bidet, hoof*. «o. A name given to 

mica, from Its resembling in appearance sopifr 
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kinds of isinglass J747. 9. attnb. and Comb,, 

as i, glue, site; 1. -atone, mica 1688. 

Islam (rslAm, i*z-, islam). 1613. [a. Arab. 
isldm lit. ' resignation, surrendering (to God) ’, 
inf. noun of aslatna,] The religious system of 
Mohammed, Mohammedanism ; the body of 
Mohammedans or Mussulmans, the Moham- 
medan world x8x8. +b. An orthodox Moham- 
medan -18x4. 

Poor faint smile Of dying I. Shelley. Hence 
Islamic (isUe'mik, isl^'miL), Islami'tic adjs. Mo- 
hammedan, Moslem. I'slamism, Mohammedanism. 
I'slamitc, a Mohammedan; also attrib . I’slam* 
Ixe v. to convert or conform to Mohammedanism} 
also intr. 

Island (oH*nd), sb. [OE. {gland (Jegfanf), 
{land, a compound of OE. leg, ig ‘isle’ + 
Land. The simple form leg corresponded to 
Gothic type *ahwiS, aujt, a substantivized fem. 
of an adj. derived from ahwa * water * (OK. ia), 
with sense of * watery * watered ’, and hence 
' watered place, meadow, island'. The ordi- 
nary ME. and early mod. Eng. form was 
il and, yland. In 15th c. the first part of the 
word began to be a^soc. w. He, yle (of Fr. 
origin); and when ile was spelt isle , Hand 
erron. followed it as isle-land, island.] x. A 

J riece of land completely surrounded by water. 
Formerly including a peninsula, a place insu- 
ated at high water or during floods, or begirt 
by marshes.) b. = Isle sb. x b. 1535. tc. In 
full, island of ice : an iceberg, or the like -1769. 
a. transf. Something resembling an island in 

C osition; an elevated piece of land surrounded 
y marsh land ; a piece of woodland surrounded 
by prairie; a block of buildings [= L. insula ] 
1620. b. Anat. A detached or insulated 
portion of tissue or group of cells, entirely sur 
rounded by parts of a different structure; I. of 
Reil, the central lobe of the cerebrum 1879. 
c. m Refuge sb. 2 b. 1876. 8- attrib. 1613, 

S. The Hand was called Melitm Acts xxviii. 1. The 
I. [Britain] has produced two or three of the greatest 
men that ever existed EMitaaoN. a. A small hill, or 
iland, in the medilow on the west bide of Charles 
Riuer 1650. 3. The i.-fishing Drumm. ok Hmvth. 

Our rough i.-story Trnnyson. The i.-home they 
won for us Gko. Eliot, l.-belted shores 1884. 

Comb, t L-continent, an i. approaching the size of 
the continents, or containing several states, as Aus- 
tralia or Greenland ; -platform, a platform at 
railway station, with lines on each side of it. 

Island (31'lwnd), v. 1661. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make into or as into an island ; 
to place as an island ; to place or set on, or as 
on, an island ; to insulate a. To set or dot 
with or as with islands 1B0C 
t. Billowy mist. .iOanding 'lhe peak whereon we 
Stand Shelley, a. The waveless plain of Lombardy 
..Islanded by cities fair Shelley. 

Island, obb. f. Iceland 2 Island crystal, 
Iceland spar. 

Islander (ai-hendoj). 1550. [f. Island sb, 
+ -EU L] A native or inhabitant of an island. 
I-slandmaru Now or /iwa/. 1577. 
Islander. 

At Belfast applied to the ship-builders on Queen's 
Island, more fully Queen's Islandmen. 

Isle (»il), sb. [ME. ile (Me), a. OF. ile (AF 
tide), earlier isle, mod.F. tie : — L. 1 nsula is- 
land. In xsth c. Fr. again often spelt isle 
(after L.), whence in Eng.] x. An island 
now more usually one of smaller sixe. Also 
fig. b. In O.T., after the equivalent Heb. 
applied to the lands beyond the sea; esp. in 
phr. isles of the Gentiles ME. a. A building, 
or block of buildings, surrounded by streets. 
[L. insula .] 1670. 

s. Great Ladle of the greatest I. Spenser, to. Thy 
yips shall waite for his lawc Isa. xlu. 4. 

Isle (oil), v. 1570. [f. prec. sb.] I. Irons, 
ma Island v . u a. intr . To remain or lodge 
on an isle. Tennyson. 

1, Thank Him who isled us here Tennysoh, 
I*sleman. rare. 1814. [In AF. context 

yleman (14th C. ). ] * ISLESMAN, ISLANDER. 

Ialeaman (airiz^Sn). 1578. [Earlier Sc. 
yllisUh)man. J An inhabitant or naUve of any 
group of isles, esp. the Hebrides, Orkneys, or 
Shetland Isles. 

Islet (ai’ltt). 1538- [*• Fv wA/fo, mod, 
tUtte, dim. of Isle sb.; see -et.] i. A little 
island, an cyot or aiL g. transf - ISLAND 
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sb. a. 1645. b. An isolated piece of animal or 
vegetable tissue 1851. 3. attnb, 1810. 

1. Where there is an L in the stream Golxwm. a 
Islet . . a spot of a different colour, included in a plaga 
or macula Kirby & Sr. 3. That 1. angle of the west 
R. Ellls. Hence I*Sleted ppi. eu placed like an 1. ; 
studded with islets. 

177a, [a. F. is lot, now 


Islot, ilot (ai l^t). 
Hot, dim. of isle, ile , 


Isle sb.] An islet. 


-ism, suffix, repr. F. -isme, L. -ism us, a. Gr. 
-to fibs, forming nouns of action from vbs. in 
-tfetv, e.g. /Sairrlfsiv, fiairnafibs the action of 
dipping, baptism. An allied suffix was-«r^a(r-), 
expressing the thing done, and which in some 
cases is the source of modern -ism. The fol- 
lowing are the chief uses ol the suffix : 

1. Forming a simple noun of action, naming the 
process, or the completed action, or its result (Tarely 
concrete) 1 as in agonism , aphorism , baptism, organ- 
ism, syllogism, etc. b. Expressing the action or 
conduct of a class of persons, as heroism, patriotism, 
priggism , scoundrelisnt. etc. 1 also the condition of a 
person or thing, as barbarism, orphanism, paraltei- 
ism, etc. s nlso Daltonism. 

a. Forming the name of a system of theory or 
practice, as Arianism , Brahmanism , Chartism , 
Conservatism, Puseyism , Quietism, etc. b. More 
of the nature of class-names or descriptive terms for 
doctrines or principles, are agnosticism, altruism , 
bimetallism , jingoism, sansculottism , stotcism , etc. 

3. Forming a term denoting a peculiarity or char- 
acteristic, esp. of language, e.g. Americanism, 
Gr seism. Orientalism, etc. To these add such as 
archaism, colloquialism , modernism , solecism . 

Ism (i’z’m), quasi-sb. 1680. [The prec. 
suffix used genencally.] A form of doctrine, 
theory, or practice having a distinctiva charac- 
ter or relation; chiefly disparaging. 

He is nothing, — no 'ist', professes no '-ism' but 
superbisin and irrationalism Siifxley. 

Ismaellan, IsmaSlian (ismi?,Mi&n, -Mian), 
sb. and a. 1839. [f. proper namt J\mael or 

Ismail.] A member of a sect of the Shiite 
branch of Islam which held that, at the death 
of Djafar Madcck, the Im.imship ought to have 
descended to the posterity of his deceased elder 
son Ismail, and not to the surviving younger 
son Mousa, to whom he left it. b. as adj. 
I*smaelite, sb. ( a .) Also (in sense c) 

Tsmailite. 1 1571. a. Another form of Ishmael- 
ite. b. A name formerly sometimes given 
(esp. by Jews) to the Arabs as descendants of 
Ishmacl, and so to Mohammedans generally. 

C. spec . as ISMAELIAN. 

Isn't, colloq. f. is not . 

Iso- (aisn) , bef. a vowel occas. is-, comb. f. 
Gr. iaos equal, used in numerous terms, nearly 
all scientific, the second element being pro- 
perly and usually of Gr. origin, rarely of Latin 
(the properprefix in the latter case being EquI-)* 
Some of the less important of these are : 

Isentro'pic a. undsb. Physics, of equal entropy} 
(a line on a diagram) indicating successive states of a 
body in which the entropy remains constant. Teo- 
bath (-bmh) [Gr. pddos depth], an inkstand with a 
float so contrived as to keep the ink in the dipping- 
well nt a constant level. leobathy therm (.bae’fn- 

h5Jm) [Gr. flaflvs deep + OlpM beat], a line connecting 
points having the same temperature in a vertical 
section of any part of the sea} HO If#obathythe*nnal, 
-the*rmic adjs. Isocephaly Lsc-fali), -kephaly 
(•kc'lali) iGr. bead), the principle observed in 

some ancient Gic-ck reliefs, esp. in friezes, of repre- 
senting the head > of all the figures at nearly the same 
level, rsochasm (-ka^z’m) [Gr. \dop.a gap], a line 
on a map, etc. connecting places having equal fre- 
quency of auroral displays; so l8ocha*smic a . (lines 
or curves) bounding zones of equal auroral frequency, 
Ieochrooue (aisp ‘kr^as) [Gr. xp£ * colour] a., of the 
same colour throughout. leodimorpmsm (oKso- 
daimfufiz'm) [see LMmorkhism), Cry it. T isomorphism 
between the forms severally of two dimorphous sub* 
stances ' (Webster) | so l'8odimo*rphoue a., exhibit- 
ing isodimorphism. Isohyetal (-hai'ltil), dxy’etoee 
[Gr. vcTot ruin] adjs. ( sbs .), (a line on a tnap, etc.) 
connecting places having equal annual or seasonal 
rainfall. Isoneph <ei*stmeOICr. cloud], a line 
on a map. etc. connecting places at which the amount 
of cloud for a given period (e.g. a year) le the same; 
so Iaonephelxo <-nlfeTik) [Gr. «*. indicating 

equality in respect of cloudiness. Isopieetic 

i >pai,e‘stik) [Gr. iri^etv] a, denoting equal pressure, 
soseiemal (-sei'sm&l) [Gr. atiaptx earthquake] a. 
and sb., (a line on a nap, etc.) connecting points at 
which the intensity of an earthquake-shock is the 
same ; so Iaosei'amic a. Isoaporotts (aiaf spfiras) 
[Gr. cmbfKK seed] su, Bot. producing spores all of the 
same size or kind (opp. to heterosporeus) t so boepore 
(oi'ssepbM), one or audi s p o re s . Iaoetemonous 
[etfqgiwl) [Gr. vrtpmv in sense ' stamen *] a, Bot. 


0 (Got. Kiln). 
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having the stamens equal in number to the parts of 
the perianth | also said of the stamens t ao Iso- 
■temony (-stfmuni), the condition of being iso 
stemonous. Isotriraorphism (oi'srtraimfsnz’ni), 
Cryst.* isomorphism between the forms, severally, of 
two trimorphous substances * (Webster) i so I sotri- 
xnoTphous a., exhibiting isotrimorphism. 

b. In Chem . sometimes prefixed to the name 
of a compound substance to denote another 
substance isomeric with it. The number of' 
such names is unlimited. 

Isobar (oi s^bai). Also isobare. 1864. 
[f. Gr. IcroPaprjs of equal weight, f. l<ro- 9 Iso- 
+ flap*-, 0dpos weight, &apvs heavy.] Phys. 
Geog. and Meteorol. A line (drawn on a map, 
etc., or imaginary) connecting places on the 
earth’s surface at which the barometric pressure 
is the same (at a given time, or on the average 
for a given period) ; an isobanc line. 

Isobarlc (oisabae-rik), <2. 1878. [f. prec. + 
-IC. (Not on Gr. analogies.)) Indicating equal 
barometric pressure ; containing or relating to 
isobars. 

Isobarism (aisp-bariz’m). 1882. [f. as prec. 
+ -ism.] Equality of weight. (Diets.) 
Isobaromotric (oisobxrome’trik), a. rare. 
1864. ff. Iso- + Barometric.] =» Isobaric. 
Isocheim (abs^kaim). Also -chime. 1864. 
[f. Gr. I <ro-, Iso- + win ter- weather.] 

Phys. Geog . An isochimenal line. 

Isocheimal (aisokai'mal), a. and sb. Also 
-chimal. 1839. [f. prec. +-al J « Isochime- 
nal. 

Isochimenal (-karm/h&l). Ateo -chei- 
menal. 1846. [f. F. isochimine (Humboldt), f. 
Gr. la o-, Iso- + \€ip.aiv€iv to be wintry, f. 

winter-weather, storm.] A. adj. Indicat- 
ing equal mean winter temperatures; said of 
lines on a map, etc. B. sb. An isochimenal 
line, an isocheim. 

Isochromatic (ai so|kromse*tik), a. 1829. 
[f. Iso- + Chromatic. ) 1. Optics. Of the same 
colour or tint, as two lines or curves in an inter- 
ference figure of a biaxial crystal 2. Photogr. 
-« orthochromatic. 

Isochronal (aisp-kronfil), a. -f-Also err on. 
-cronal. 1680. [f. mod. L. isochronus (Leibnitz), 
a. Gr. looxpovos (J. lao- t Iso- + xp6 yo * time) + 
-ai..] = Isochronous. 

So Isochro’nic, -al a. 

Isochronism (ais/rkroniz’m). 1770. [f. as 
prec. + -ism.] The character or property of 
being isochronous, or of oscillating or taking 
place in equal spaces of time. 

Isochronous (ai*p-kr 5 na s \ a. 1706. [f. as 
Isochronal + -ous.] Taking place in or 
occupying equal times; equalin metrical length; 
equal in duration, or in intervals of occurrence; 
characterized by or relating to vibrations or 
motions of equal duration ; vibrating uniformly, 
as a pendulum. b. Equal in duration (vibra- 
tion-period, etc.) to or with something 1776. 
Hence Iso’chronously adv. 

Isoclinal (aisoklapnil), a. (sb.) 1839. [f. 
Iso- +■ Gr. nKtivtiv to bend, slope.] 1. Phys. 
Geog. Indicating equal magnetic inclination; 
applied to lines connecting points on the earth’s 
surface at which the magnetic inclination or dip 
is the same; relating to or containing such lines, 
fl. Gtol. Of strata : Dipping all in the same 
direction 188a. 3. sb. An isoclinal line : see 

sense 1 . 1889. So Isodl’xdc a. and sb. 
Isocracy (aisp-kritsi). 1652. [ad. Gr. too- 
Kparia equality of power or political rights, f. 
too-, Iso- + Kp&TOf t apart- strength, power; 
see -CRACY.] Equality of power or rule; a 1 , 
system of government in which all the people 
possess equal political power. 

A debasing i., which already views with suspicion 
the cultivation of the highest literature 1895. 

Isocrymal (aiwkrai-mal). 185a. [f. Iso- 
+ Gr. cold + -al.] Phys. Geog. A. adj. 

Applied to lines on a map, etc. connecting 
places at which the temperature is the same 
during a specified coldest part ( e.g . the coldest 
30 consecutive days) of the year. B. sb. An 
isocrymal line; also I'socryme. 

Isodlabatic (apsodai^bartik), a. 1859. [f. 
Iso- + Gr. baBarutSt able to pass through ; 
ef. Adiabatic.] Physics. Relating to or in- 
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dieating the transmission of equAl amounts of 
heat to and from a body or substance. 
Isodiametric, -al (disateii&me'trik, -SI), 
a. 1884. [ f * Iso- + Diametric.] Having 
equal diameters ; spec, applied in Pot. to cells 
of rounded or polyhedral form; in Cryst . to 
crystals having equal lateral axes. 

Isodynamic (absodinseTnik), a. ( sb .) 183a. 
(_f. Gr. loobvvapos + -IC ; after dynamic .] Of 
or pertaining to equal force. 1. Phys. Geog., 
etc. Indicating equal (magnetic^ force ; applied 
to lines connecting points at which the intensity 
of the magnetic force is the same ; or to a chart, 
etc. exhibiting these. Also as sb. An isodyna- 
mic line. a. Of equal force, value, or efficacy 
1842. So Isodyna'mical a., in sense x. 
Isodynamous (aisodi mamas), a. 1835. [f. 1 
as prec. + -ous. J Bot. Growing with equal | 
vigour on both sides. 

Isogeotherm (aistfid^r^ajm). 1864. [f. 
Iso- + Gr. 7«o>- earth + 6ipfxrj,$epfi6s.] Phys. 
Geog. A line or surface (usu. imaginary) con- 
necting points in the interior of the earth having 
the same temperature. Hence IsogeotheTmal, 
-the*rniic adjs. of the nature of an i. 

Isogonal (aisjrgftn&l), a. (sb.) 1857. [f. 

Gr. laoywvios equiangular + -AL.] X. = 
Isogonic a. 1 and sb. a. Equiangular 1878. 
Isogonic (aisogpnik), a. 1 (sb.) 1851. [f. as j 

prec. +-IC.] Phys. Gcog. Indicating equal angles 
(of magnetic vaiiation); applied to lines on a 
map, etc. connecting points of the earth's sur- i 
face where the magnetic declination, or varia- 
tion from the true north, is the same ; or to a | 
map, etc. exhibiting these. Also as sb. An 
isogonic line. 

JsogO*nic, ajb [f. as next + -IC.] Biol. 
Characterized by isogomsm. (Mod. Diets.) 
Isogonism(3is^'g6niz’in). 1884. [f. Iso- + 
Gr. yuvoff yovrj offspring + -ISM.] Biol. The 
production of sexual individuals of the same 
structure from different stocks, occurring in 
some llydrozoa . 

Isographic (aisogrse-fik), a. 1872. [f. Isn- 
't- -GRAPHIC.] « Homalocraphic. Isogra*- 
phically adv . in the way of 1. projection. 
Isolable (ai*sJl&b’l),a. 1855. [f. Isolate 
+ -able.] Capable of being isolated. 

Isolate (ai-s^n), v 1807. [f. Isolated, 

or f. F. isolcr, ad. It. isolare f: — L. insu- 
lar/) + -ATE 3 .] x. trans. To place apart or 
alone; to cause to stand alone, separate, de- 
tached, or unconnected with other things or 
persons; to insulate. a. Chem. To obtain as 
a separate substance 1836. 3. FAcctr. = In- 
sulate v. 3 1855. 4. To cut off (an infected 

person or place) from all contact with others 
1890. 

I. Whatever isolates people from people is a mis- 
chievous partition wall 1845. High culture always 
isolates 1873. 

Isolated (ai -salted ),///. a. 1763. [f. F. 
isoli, ad. It. i to la to : — L. msulatus insulated, 
f. insula. Now ranking as pa. pple. of prec. 
vb.] Placed or standing apart or alone; de- 
tached or separate from other things or persons; 
unconnected w ith anything else ; solitary. 

Collective action is more efficacious than i. Indi- 
vidual effort M. Arnold. Hence Tsolatedly adv. 

I*solating, ppl. a. 1861. [f. Isolate v. + 
-ING 2 .] Philol . Applied to languages of which 
each element is an isolated or independent 
word, non* being compounded or inflected. 

Isolation (aiskfl^Jan). 1833. fa. F., f. 
isoler .] The action of isolating; the fact or 
condition of being isolated; separation from 
other things or persons; solitariness, b . attrib. 
in i. hospital , camp , etc., one by which isolation 
is effected 1891. 

I*solative, a. 1888. [f. Isolated. + -ive.] 
In Phonetic r, said of sound-changes which take 
place without reference to neighbouring sounds. 
I*solator. 1855. [f. Isolate v. ; see - or.] 
One who or that which isolates; an Insulator. 
Isologous (aiylogas), a. 1857. [f. Iso- + 
Gr. hbyor + -ous.] Chem. Having equality 
or parallelism of relations ; applied to two or 
more hydrocarbon series, of each of which the 
members art related to eaeh other in the same 
way. 
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The allylic, the benzoic, and the cinnamic series, 
are 1. with that of alcohol W. A. Miller. 

Isomer (arwmaj). 1866. [f. Gr. laofitp^s 
sharing equally, f. loo - Iso- 4 tit pot part, share ; 
in F. i sombre, j Chem. A substance isomeric 
with another; any one of a number of isomeric 
compounds. 

Isomeric (aisame-rik), a. 1838. [f. as Iso- 
mer -1- -IC; after Ger. isomerisch (Berzelius).] 
Chem. Composed of the same elements in the 
same proportions, and (ordinarily) having the 
same molecular weight, but forming different 
substances, wiLh different properties (owing to 
the diffeiqnt grouping of the constituent atoms). 
Isomeride (aispmeraid). 1857, [i. as Iso- 
mer + -IDE.] Chem. -= Isomer. 

Isomerism (oisp mfriz’m). 1838, [i Iso- 
mer + -ISM.] Chem. The fact or condition of 
being isomeric ; identity of percentage com- 
position in compounds differing in properties. 

Bodies may conduct themselves chemically in exactly 
the came way, and yet differ in some of their physical 
piopcrties, as in tlieir action towards polarised light. 
To distinguish this kind of i.. .it is called physical i. 
1806. 

Isomeromorphism (ais<* mew, mpMfiz’m ). 
1864. [f. tsomcro-, comb. f. next + Gr. tioptprf 

farm + -ism. ] Cryst. Isomorphism between 
isomeric substances. 

Isomerous (ai^'m&aa), a. 1857. [f. as 

Isomer + -ous.] 1. Bot. Of a flower ; Having 
tiie same number of parts in each whorl. (Said 
also of the whorls.) Opp. to HktekomeroUS 

2. 2. Chem . = Isomeric 1864. 

Isometric (ois^menrik), a. 1840. [f. Gr. 

laotitrpla (f. loos 4- pirpo s) + -1C.] x. Of 
equal measure or dimensions 1855. 9. Applied 

to a method of projection or perspective, in 
which the plane of projection is equally in- 
clined to the three principal axes of the object, 
so that all dimensions parallel to these axes 
are represented in their actual proportions ; 
used in drawing figures of machines, etc. 1840. 

3. Cryst. Applied 10 that system of crystalline 
forms characterized by three equal axes mutu- 
ally at right angles (also called cubic, tesseral, 
etc.); belonging to this system 1868. So Iao- 
me'trical a. i8 0 8. Iaome’trically adv. 

Isomorph (Di-stfmpjf). 1864. [f. Gr. lao-. 

Iso- + fioptpij form.) Chem. and Min A sub- 
stance or organism isomorphous with another. 
Iaomorphic(3is(7mp*jfik), a. 1862. [f. as 

prec. + -IC.J x. Chem. and Min. Exhibiting 
isomorphism, isomorphous; pertaining to or 
involving isomoiphism. 9. Math. Said of 
groups corresponding to each other in form, 
and in the nature and product of their opera- 
tions 1897. 

Isomoiphism (aiszrmpMfiz’m). 1828. [f. as 
prec. + -ism.] The character of being isomor- 
phous. i. Chem . and Min. The pioperty of 
crystallizing in the same or closely related 
forms, esp. as exhibited by substances of analo- 
gous composition. 9. Math. Identity of form 
and of operations between two or more groups. 

x. 1 he dbco\ery by Professor Mitscherlich, of wnat 
is called the isomorphism of crystals, diminishes in 
some degree the value of crystalline form as a dis- 
tinctive character Thimmkr. 

Isomorphous (dis^m^ifas), a. 1828. [f. as 
Isomorph + -ous.] 1. Chem. and Min. 
I laving the property of crystallizing in the same 
or closely related geometric forms; said esp. of 
two compounds or groups of compounds of 
different elements, but of analogous composi- 
tion. 9. Math. Isomorphic 2. 

-ison, suffix of sba., repr. OF. 1 aison , ~eison % 
- eson , -ison : — L. - ationem (adopted later in the 
learned form -at ion ^ which is thus a doublet of 
A son), -etionem , Ationem. Examples compari- 
son, garrison, jettison, venison, etc. 

ISK>nomic (ois^np'mik), a. 1864. [ad. Gr. 
laorupuHos * devoted to equality', f. loovopdai 
see Isonomy.] 1. Having equal laws or rights 
(rare), a. Cnem. Having the same or a similar 
arrangement of elements ; involving analogy of 
composition, as isomorphism In the stricter 
sense 1864. 3. Of the same or like polarity ; 

applied to contact of parts of the body In ex- 
periments on animal magnetism; opp. to 
HETEKONOMXC, q. v. 


m (man), a (paw), au (l*«d>. o (cut). ( (Fr. clkrf). » (eva> al(/, W ). s (Fr. eau vie). 1 (*A> i (P»yciw). p (what). 
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Isonomy (oisp'nftmi). 1600. [ad. It. isono- 
mia.o. Gr. laovopia, f (ult.) f<ro-, Iso 4 - vopos 
law. ] Equality of laws, or of people before 
the law. 

Isopathy (oisp'p&Ju). rare. 1855. [f. Iso- 
+ -PATHY. J Med . a. The theory that disease 
may be cured by a product of the disease, as 
small-pox by variolous matter, b. The popular 
notion that disease in a particular organ may 
be cured by eating the same organ of a healthy 
animal. 

Isoperimeter (ahsaperrm/toi). 1674. [ad. 
Gr. looirtpifierpof : see Iso- and PERIMETER . 3 
Geom, A figure having a perimeter equal to that 
of another; usu. pi. Figures of equal perimeter. 
Isoperimetrlcal (arstfperime'trik&O, a . 
1706. [f. Gr. Iffowtpintrpos (see prec.) + -ical.] 
Geom. 1. Of figures : Having equal perimeters. 
9. Relating to or connected with isoperimetry 
1743. So Tlsoperi'metral a. 1625. 
Isoperimetry (aivperumetri). 1811. [f. as 
Isoperimeter + -y*. ] Geom. That branch of 
geometry which deals with isoperimetrical fig- 
ures and problems. 

Isopleural (ois^plo®*rll), a . [f. as next 4- 
-AL.J Having equal sides, equilateral ; spec. 
in Zool. belonging to the sub-class Isopleura of 
gastropods, which have the body bilaterally 
symmetrical, as in the chitons. Isopleu'rous a. 
flsopleure. Also Isopleuron. 1592. [ad. 
Gr. la6tr\evpot equilateral, f, ltro- f Iso- + 
nKfvfxi rib, side.] An equilateral figuie -1674. 
Isopod (ai sdppd), sb. (a.) Also isopode. 
PI. isopoda; also freq. in I.. form iso'poda. 
*835. [a. mod.F. isopode , f. mod.L. Isopoda 

neut. pi., f. Iso- Gr. irovs, iroS-.] Zool. An 
animal of the order Isopoda of sessile-eyed 
Crustaceans, characterized by seven pairs of 
equal and similarly placed thoracic legs; com- 
prising marine, freshwater, and terrestrial 
species, some being parasitic. Also as adj. 

So Iso*podan a. and sb. «= prec. Isopo’dl- 
form a. having the form of an i., as certain 
insect larva* 1826. Iso'podous a. belonging 
to, or having the characters of, the Isopoda . 
Isopolity (oistfpp llti). 1836. [ad. Gr. loo- 
woAir«la.] Chiefly /Inc. Hist. Equality of 
rights of citizenship between different com- 
munities or states; reciprocity of civic rights. 

between America and England . one would be glad 
if there could exist some i. Clough. 

Isosceles (otsp-s/liz),^ {sb.) 1551. fa. late 
L., a. Gr. loots equal-legged, f. loo- 4- 
tfttiKos, <rjf«Af- leg.] Geom . Of a triangle : 
Having two of its sides equal. 

Also JsosctU (at*s0s»l) sb. Browning. 

Isospondylous (ai^n^ ndilos\ a. ff. 
mod.L, Isospondylus (in pL -yli) (f. Iso- 4 - Gr. 
onbvbvhot, otpov - vertebra, joint) + -ous] Ich- 
thyol . Belonging to, or having the characters of, 
the Iso<pondylhnn order of physostomous fishes. 
Isostasy (risp'st&si). [f. Iso- + Gr. otAois 
station + -Y s . ] The equilibrium of the earth’s 
crust ; hydrostatic equilibrium. Hence Iso- 
sta tic a. 1901. 

|| Isoteles (aisp tf 1 /z> 1849. [a Gr. ItrorcXys, 
f. ioos equal 4- rdAof tax.] Anc. Gr, Hist. One 
of a class of met, ret or resident aliens at \thens 
who enjoyed all civic (except political) rights. 
So lao*tely, the condition of an i. 

Isotheral (aisp-jK'rAl, 1839. [f. 

next 4- -al.] A. ad/. Applied to lines on a map, 
etc. connecting places having the same mean 
summer temperature, B. sb. An isotheral line, 
lsothere 185a. [a. F . isoihire 

sb. (• ligne i sot hire), a. Gr, firo- Iso- 4 - 0ipos t 
$tp€- summer J Phys. Gcog. An imaginary line 
passing through points on the earth s surface 
that have the same mean summer temperature. 
Isotherm (oi*w)> 5 im). i860, [f, F. isotherme. 
f. Gr. loo - Iso- + OipM heat, $tpi*6t hot.] 
Phys. Geo#. An imaginary line passing througl 
points on the earth's surface that have th< 
same mean temperature; an isothermal line. 
Isothermal (aiwjtfumfll). I8a6. [f. F. 
isotherme (see prec.) 4 - -al.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, indicating, or 
corresponding to equal temperatures; a. tf. in 
Phys . Geog. applied to a line connecting places 


on the earth's surface at which the temperature 
for a particular period (e.g. a year) is the same; 
also to a map or chart exhibiting such lines, 
b. Applied to (imaginary) lines or surfaces of 
equal heat in a crystal or other body when 
heated 1854. B. sb. An isothermal line or sur- 
face; an isotherm 1852. 

Hence Isothcrmobath [Gr. &A$os depth], 
a line connecting points of equal temperature 
at various depths in a vertical section of the sea. 
Isothe'rmoua a. = Isothermal a. 

Isotope (arsotoup). 1913. [f. Iso- 4- Gr. 
r < 5 Troy place.] C/iem. A chemical element 
possessing the same chemical character as 
another element occupying the same place in 
the periodic table, but distinguished from it 
in other ways, a«? by its radio-activity or the 
differing mass of its atoms. Sonny. Hence 
Isoto'pic a., 1 ‘sotopisra, Iso*topy. 

Isotcfiic was used by Cohen and Miller in a different 
sense in 1904. 

Isotropic (aisotrppik), a. 1864. [f. Iso- 4- 
Gr. rpbiros turn, etc. 4 -ie.] Physics. Ex- 
hibiting equal physical properties or actions in 
all directions; opp. to xolotropic or anisotropic. 
So I'sotrope, Iso'tropous adjs. in same sense. 
Iso'tropy, the condition or quality of being i. 
Israel (i’zr*|£l, i*zre-). OE. [a. L, Israel, 
Gr. 'lopa-qK, a. Heb. yisrdll, lit. ‘he that striveth 
with God’, symbolic proper name conferred 
on Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 28.] 1. The people 

descended from Israel or Jacob, the ‘children 
of Israel’ collectively; the Jewish or Hebrew 
nation or people. 2. In fig., uses; esp. the 
chosen people of God, the elect ; the Christian 
Church, or true Christians collectively ME. 
a. The greatest Troublers of our Israel 169a. 

Israelite (rzr^elait, i'zre-). ME, [ad. L. 
Israelita , ad. Gr. * laparjXtTi/s ; in Web. yisrleli ; 
sea prec. and -ITE.] A. sb. x. One of the 
people of Israel; a Hebrew; a Jew. s .fig. 

One of God's chosen people ME. 
x. Behold an I. indeed in whom is no guile John i. 47. 

B. adj. Pertaining to Israel ; Jewish, Israelit- 
ish 1851. 

So i sraeli’tic, t-al» I’araeli tiah adjs. belong- 
ing to the Israelites; Jewish. 

Issuable (i*Ji*/,&b’l, i-si«-), a. 1570. [f. 

Issue sb. and v. 4- -able.] i. Law. In regard 
to which or during which issue may be joined. 
Also trantf. a. That may be issued, as a writ 
or summons; authorized to be issued 1642. 

Liable to issue as the proceeds of any pro- 
perty, investment, or source of revenue 1674. 

1. His Lordship held that there was no issueable 
matter in the paragraphs complained of 1890. Hence 
I'ssuably adv. so as to raise an issue. 

Issuance (i-Ji^ans, isi«-). U. S. 1865. 
[f. next ; see -ance, ] The action of issuing ; 
= Issue sb. 

Issuant (iji«,fint, i-si»-), a. 1610. [f. Issue 
v. 4- -ant 1 , after F. pr. pplcs. in -ant. Super- 
seding earlier issant.] 1. Issuing or proceed- 
ing from a place or source. Now rare. 1634. 
2. Her. Emerging from the bottom of a chief, 
or (less usually) rising from another bearing or‘ 
from the bottom of an escutcheon. Said esp. of 
a beast of which the upper half alone is visible. 
Issue i’siw), sb. ME. [a. OF. issue, 
cissue, etc. (mod.F. issue) : — pop.L. *exuta sb.. 
lrom fern. of *cxutus pa. pple., for cL L. exitus , 
f. L. exire to go out.] 

L 1. The action of going, passing, or flow- 
ing out; power of egress or exit; outgoing, 
outflow. Also fig. tb. A sortie -1685. 9. 

Outgoing, termination, end, close 1483. 3. 

Med. A discharge of blood or other matter 
from the body, either due to disease or pro- 
duced surgically by counter-irritation 1526. b. 
An incision or artificial ulcer made for the pur- 
pose of causing such a discharge 1607. 

*. The Lord kepe thin entre and thi issu Wyclif 
Ps. cxx[ij. 8. To make i. Holland. Place of i. 
Tyndall, fig. Vnto God the Lord belong the issues 
from death Ps. lxviii, 90. 3. b. He had a blister, or 
i., upon his neck Pkpvs. 

II. A place or means of emss ; outlet ME. 
This Sea [the Caspian] is.. without any L to other 
Sens Purchas. 

m. x. Offspring; a child or children; a de- 
scendant or descendants. Now chiefly in legal 
ure. fFortnerly occas. wi th pi. issues, ME. 
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Also fig. fb. A race, stock; alsoyf^. -r68o. 
a. Produce, proceeds ; profits arising from 
lands, tenements, amerciaments, or fines. Now 
only in legal use, ME. tb. A fine, an amercia- 
ment ; an order for levying such -1752. 3. 

Outcome, product 1601. fb. An action, a 
deed (in relation to the doer). Shaks. 

X. .No i. fiom this marriage survived 1850. a. 
Profytes and issues of the mailers ME. 3. b. Jul. C. 
in. i. 294. 

IV. Event, result, consequence. Also in pi. 
In the i., in the event ME. fb. Luck in an 
undertaking -1639. f c. Decision, conclusion 
-1719. d. The upshot of an argument, evi- 
dence, etc. 1604. 

’The i. of a combat Gouge, b. Ant. <$■ Cl. 1. ii. 97. 

a. Oth. in. iii. 219. 

V. Law. The point in question, at the con- 
clusion of the pleadings in an action, when one 
side affirms and the other denies 1511. b. 
transfi A point on the decision of which some- 
thing depends or is made to rest ; a point or 
matter in contention; the point at which a mat- 
ter becomes ripe for decision 1566. c. A matter 
or point which remains to be decided 1836. 

Issue of law, an issue raised by a demurrer or 
analogous pioceetlings, conceding the fact alleged, 
but denying the application of ine law as claimed. 
General an issue raised hy simply traversing the 
allegations in the declaration, as in the plea ‘not 
guilty b. Phr. To put to (ion, upon, an, the) i. : 
to bung tcAi po ut admitting of decision. C. Ihero 
is a mighty i at Mak.e. the good or evil of the human 
soul Jowkit. 

Phrases. At 1 . a. In Low. The term used, when, 
in the course of pleading, the parties come to a point 
which one affirms and the other denies, lienee gen. 
of persons or parties: In controveisyj at variance. 

b. Of a matter: In dispute { in question. To join i. 

a. Law. To submit an issue jointly for decision ) 
also, of one party, To accept the mue tendered by the 
opposite party, b. tranyr. To accept or adopt a dis- 
puted point as the basis of argument in a controversy. 

C. 'To take up the opposite side of a case, or a con- 
trary view on a question. 

VI. From Issue v. The action of sending or 
giving out officially or publicly; an emission of 
bills of exchange, notes, bonds, shares, postage- 
stamps, etc. b. The set number or amount 
(of coins, notes, copies of a newspaper, etc.) 
issued at one time, or distinguished in pattern, 
etc., liotn those issued at another time 1835. 

c. An item or amount given out 1861 (orig. U.S . ). 
Bank of issue I see Bank sb.* 'J he first small L of 

the French assignats Jkvons. 

Comb. i. pea, a pea or other small globular body 
placed in a surgical issue (I. 3 b), to keep up irritation 

Issue i*si«), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 

L intr. 1. To go or come out ; to flow out ; 
to come forth, sally out. b. To start forth, to 
branch out ; tto stick out 15 ^3. c. transf. and 
fig. To emerge 1481. 2. To be born, or de- 
scended. Now only in legal use. 1450. 3. To 

come as proceeds or revenue ; to accrue 1443. 

4. To take origin, be derived, spring 1481. b. 
To result 1576. 5. To turn out (m a specified 

way); to end or result in 1665. 6. To be pub- 

lished or emitted 1640. 

x. Let's..!, forth, and bid them Battnile straight 
Shaks. b. From his head i. foure great homes but 
T. Hkrbirt. a. A fee farme rent issuing out of white 
acre of ten shillings Bacon. 4. It issues from the 
rancour of a Villaiuo Shaks. 5. A philosophy which 
issues in such conclusions Froude. 6. Beloro money 
can legally i. from the Treasury [etc.] 1795. 

II. trans. 1. To give exit to; to send forth, 
or allow to pass out ; to let out ; to emit ; to 
discharge 1442. +9. To give birth to ; to bear 

(offspring), have issue -1679. 8. To give or 

send out authoritatively or officially; to send 
forth or deal out formally or publicly; to emit, 
put into circulation 1601. +4- To bring to an 

issue; to settle, terminate. Chiefly Amer. -1706. 

b. To cause to end in something (now rare) 
x6 76. 5. To supply (an army, etc.) with 1925. 

1. A gaping wound Issuing life blood Shaks. a. 
Temp. 1. ii 59. 3. To i. process Black stone, writs 

Burke, tickets Dickens, parts of a Dictionary 1897. 

Issueless (i*J««l6s, rsiwles), a. 1447. [-less.] 
Without issue ; without offspring. b. With- 
out result x6ix. 

Both their daughters !• 1791. 

Issuer (i*ps#| 92 , rsi*,w). 1757. [t Issue v. 
4 - -er 1 .] One who issues; see the vh. 
I*$suing, vbl. sb. 1481. [£ as prec. + -ING 1 .] 
i« The action of Issue v. ta. eoncr, A place 
or point of issue; an outlet -17x3. 

/(e 1 ) (r#ih). { (Fr. tore). $ (fir, firm, earth). 
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4 st, suffix, corresp. to F. -iste, L. -is la, Gr. 
Ktrrrjs, forming agent-nouns from verbs in 4 (§iv 
(see -izk), consisting of the agential -T17S added 
to the vb.-stera, as in palmares, L. 

baptist a , F. baptists baptist. Cognate to the 
suffix - input , -ISM. 

In Eng. the suffix is used also in a multitude of 
terms having no corresponding words in -iac or .ism, 
which denominate the professed followers of some 
leader or school, the professional devotees of some 
principle, or the practisers of some art. In some 
cases the form in -1st is distinguished from the agent, 
noun in -sr only by the more professional or systematic 
sense which it implies: cf. copier, copyist \ cycler, 
cyclist ; pkilolnrer, philologist. 

1st, quasi- so. 1811. [The suffix -ist used 
generically. ] A professor of some ism; a 
holder of some special doctrine, or adherent of 
some system; a votary of, or expert in, some 
science, art, or pursuit. Often disparaging 
01 joe, 

Is't (ist), arch., poet., colloq., or dial, 
abbrev. of is it. 

-inter, f-istre, suffix repr. OF. -istre, a by- 
form of -iste, -ist, said to have arisen through 
false analogy with words like ministry. Hence 
cvangelistre, beside evangelists; so choristrc , 
etc. From OF., these forms passed into Eng- 
lish, where they were spelt first -istre, as in 
queristre , etc. ; afterwards -/ 1 Ur, as in chorister. 
tlsthmfe. 1609. [a. F. isthmc y ad. L. 

isthmus. 1 =* Isthmus -1646. 

Isthmian (see Isthmus), a. ( sb .) 1601. 
[f. L. isthmius, a. Gr. la&pios + -an.] 1, Be- 

longing to. situated upon, or forming, an isth- 
mus or neck of land 1654. a. spec. Belonging 
to the Isthmus of Corfnth; esp. in Isthmian 
games, one of the national festivals of ancient 
Greece, celebrated in the Isthmian sanctuary 
In the first and third years of each Olympiad 
1603. 3. sb. An inhabitant of an isthmus, e.g. 

of the Isthmus of Corinth 1601, 

Isthmus (Psjimffs, i'stmffs, I ‘sniffs). PI. 
Isthmuses (-ffs£z), rarely isthmi (-oi). 1555. 

[a. L. isthmus, a. Gr. lo 9 q.fi » neck, narrow pas- 
sage, etc.] 1. Geog. A narrow portion of land, 
enclosed on each side by water, and connect- 
ing two larger bodies of land; a neck of land. 
Also fig. a. Anat., Zool. , and Bot. A narrow 
part or organ connecting two larger parts ; esp. 
the narrow passage connecting the cavity of the 
mouth with that of the pharynx (more fully 
i. of the fauces or throat ) 1706. 

-ifitic, double suffix of adjs. and sbs., corresp. 
to F. -istiaue, L. -isticus, Gr. -kttikos, viz. the 
suffix -:*<&, -ic. added to sbs, in -lovfjs, -ist. 
In Eng., supplying a derivative adi. to sbs. 
In -ist ; e.jj. altruistic , atheistic , realistic , etc. 

Words in -is tic are essentially adjs., but like 
other adjs. in -ic, they are sometimes used as 
sbs. Sometimes also, like other adjs. in -IC, 
they have a secondary form in -istlcal. 

Istle (tails, improp. i-st’l). Also ixtle, 
Ixtll. 1883. [Corruption of Mexican ixtlij] 
A valuable fibre obtained from Bromelia sylve - 1 
stris and species of Agave , as A. Ixtli, and 
used for cordage, nets, carpels, etc. attrib . 
I^grass, a name for Bromelia sylvestris. 

It (it), firott. [OE. hit , the nculer nom. 
and acc. of the stem hi-, the nom. raasc. of 
which is He, q.v. The dative and genitive 
were him, his, as in the masc. During the 
ME. period, hit lost its initial h , first when Tin- 
emphatic, and at length in all positions, in 
standard English. In the 16th c. the tendency 
arose to restrict the genitive his to the male sex. 
For the neuter was substituted at first thereof 
or of it, etc., and finally a new factitious geni- 
tive (possessive) it’s, Its.1 
I* As nominative, x • The proper neuter pro- 
noun of the third person sing. Used orig. of 
any neuter sb. ; now only of things without life, 
and of animals when sex is not particularized ; 
hence usually of all the lower animals, and 
sometimes of infants. b. It may refer to a 
matter expressed or implied in a statement, or 
occupying the mind of the speaker OE. Hence 
mod. colloq. predicatively, the supremely im- 
portant or conventionally proper thing. a. 
As nom. of the vb. to be , it refers to the subject 
of thought, attention, or inquiry, whether ira- 
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personal or personal, in a sentence asking or 
stating what or who this is ; as What is it f 
It is 7 . Often with a relative clause implied, 
as Who is it (that knocks) ? So Fr. ce, Ger, es. 
fb. Used where there is now substituted. (Cf. 
Ger. ss ist, ss sind .) -1617. c. In archaic 
ballad style, the introductory it is sometimes** 
there x 603. fd. Used for he, she , or that. Cf. 
F. cest, Ger. cs ist. -1684. 3. As the subject 

of an impersonal verb or impersonal statement, 
expressing action or a condition of things sim- 
ply, without reference to any agent OE* 4* j 
When the logical subject of a verb is an in- 
finitive phrase, a clause, or sentence, this 
usually follows the verb, and its place is taken 
by it as * provisional * or * anticipatory subject ’ 
OE. b. So also sometimes when the logical 
subject is a sb. OE. c. Also in a periphrastic 
construction ; as it was on a Monday that I met 
him M E. 5. The pronoun is also used pleo- 
nastically after the noun subject; now esp. in 
ballad poetry, or, in an interrog. sentence, in 
rhetorical prose, for the sake of emphasis ME. 

I. And he was casting out adeuil,and it was dumbo 
Luke xi. 14. It is a hearty child Rain. b. Sir, you and 
1 must part, but that's not it Shaks. c. slang. The 
tie plus ultra 1900. d. Sex appeal 1927. a. c. It is an 
ancient mariner, And he stoppeth one of three Colk- 
ridgk. d. Tis a Good Hoy, said his Master Hunyan 

? . Phr. It rain r, it is t'try late , it is Christmas day. 

L is a far cry to Lochow Sccht. O heart, how 
fares it with thee now? Tf.nnyson. In aeronique 
it tellcth thus Gower. It tells in the Bible how 
David slew Goliath (mod.). 4. It was necessary 

to make a choice Macaulay, It appears that you 
were present (mod.). b. What may it be, the heavy 
sound? Scott, c. It was by him that money was coined 
Macaulay. 5. The deck it was their fb:ld of fame 
CAMrBFLL. 

II. As objective case (accus. and dnt.). x. 
The neuter accusative or direct object after a 
verb ; having the same range of reference as 
the nominative OE. b. Also used as an anti- 
cipatory object. Cf. I. 4. 1596. a. After a 
prep. (In OE. hit or him, according to the 
regimen of the prep.) ME. 3. As simple dative 
— ‘to it’. (InOE. him.) ME. 4. Often used 
as an indef. object of a verb ; so in imprecations. 
And in this way verbs are formed for the nonce 
upon nouns ; e.g. to king it, queen it, cab it, 
etc. The use is now colloq. 1548. 

x. Let it be neither mine nor ihine, but diuide it 
x Ktngs iii. 26. b. Publish it that site is dead Much 
Ado iv. i. 206. a. 1 to my office, and there hard at it 
till almost noon Pkpys. 3. It grandame will Giue 
-t a plum Shaks. 4. lie Queene it no inch farther 
Ihaks. 

III. As possessive ; Its. Now dial. ME. 
It's had it head bit oflf by it young Shaks. That 
which with it ovne glory can make them happy 
Bp. Hall. 

IV. As reflexive pron. x. In accus. and 
dative = Itself 1595. a. As possessive ■■ Its 
(L. situs) 1548. 

x. My hearL hath one poore string to stay it by 
Siiaks. 

V. x. As antecedent pron. followed by rela- 
tive expressed or understood. (Rare; usu. 
that which, the one that, what.) a. When the 
antecedent is the subject of a clause which pre- 
cedes the relative, it may be used of persons as 
well as things 1596. 

z. An if It please me which thou speak'st Shaks. 

. It Is a good Diuine that followe# bis owne iu- 
Btructions Shaks. 

Itacism (Ptfisiz’m). 1854. [f. Gr. $ra, the 
name of the letter 7; cf. Iotacism.] The giv- 
ing to the Greek vowel V the sound-value f,Tike 
Eng. ss (opp. to Etacism, in which it has the 
original value i); also, reduction in pronuncia- 
tion of different Greek vowels and diphthongs 
to the sound i (represented in ancient Greek by 
the letter 1, iota); hence the substitution in 
MSS. of 1 for any of these vowels or diph- 
thongs. So Ttacist, one who favours i. 1837. 1 
Itacolumite (itikp-liamait). x86a. [f. lta- j 
columi, a mountain in Brazil + -ITU.] Min. A I 
granular, quartzose, talcomicaceous slate. 
Itaconic (it&kp'nik), a. 1865. [f. Aconi* 
tic, by transposition of letters.] Chsm. Of, 
pertaining to, or derived from aconitin. 

I. acid , CtHfO*, an add isomeric with dtraconic ; 
and mesaconic adds, obtained in the dry distillation 
of citric acid. Its salts are Ita'Conates. 

Italian (it®*lUn). ME. [ad. L. I tali anus, f. 1 
Italia .] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Italy or 
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its people; native to or produced In Italy * 547 * 
fb. Printing - Roman (type). Strypb. tc.- 
Italic a. 3. -1733. a. As the designation of 
the modern language of Italy X530. 3. Ap- 

plied to the form of handwriting developed m 
Italy, and now used in Great Britain, America, 
etc., which approachesin form to italic printing; 
opp. to the Gothic hand 1571. 

x. Adde thus much more, that no I. Priest Shalt 
tythe or toll in our dominions Shaks. Phr. L Cloth, 
a kind of linen jean with satin face, largely used for 
linings. I. roof, a hip-roof. ^ I. sixth (Afus.), a 
consisting of a note with its major third and 
nted sixth. I. warehouse, a shop where 1. 
groceries, fruits, olive oil, etc. are sold. 

B. sb. 1. A native ol Italy ME, 9. The 
Italian language 1485. ts* An Italian scholar. 
Florio. 

1. T he great merchants of Europe were the Italians 
1B18. 

Itallanate (itseriianrt), a. 1579. [ad. It. 
llalianato ; see -ate ®.] x. Rendered Italian ; 
see Italian ate v. 9. Of Italian character, 
form, or aspect 1593. 

x. An Englishman Italionat is a Devill I near dal 
Howei l. 

Itallanate (itwli&ncit), v. 1567. [Found 
first in pa. pple. lta liana ted , f. It. llalianato, 
whence the vb.] trans. To render Italian ; to 
give an Italian character to. (Usu. deprecia- 
tory.) Ita'llanated ppl. a. — Italian ate a. 

ila-lian iTon,j 3 . 1833. A hollow cylindri- 
cal iron and heater, used for fluting and crimp- 
ing lace, frills, etc. Hence as vb. 
fialianlsm (itse*li&niz*m). 1594. [?Itati- 
an + -ism.] 1. An Italian practice, feature, 
or trait; esp. an Italian expression or idiom. 
9. Italian quality, spirit, or taste ; attachment 
to Italian ideas; sympathy with Italy 1824. 
Italianize ^itarli&noiz), v. x6u. [a. F. 
italianiser; cf. Italian and -izk.] x. intr. 
To practise Italian fashions or haDits ; to be- 
come Italian (in character, etc.), a. trans. To 
make Italian in character or style 1673. 

a. Nol's Larin clerks were somewhat Italianiz'd 
1673. Hence Italianizer. 

Italic (itaelik). 1563. [ad. L. Italicus , a. 
Gr. 'iraXMrds, f. T ra\ia y L. Italia Italy.] 

A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to ancient Italy or 

its tribes; spec, in Rom. Hist, and Law, per- 
taining to parts of Italy other than Rome 1685. 
b. Pertaining to the Greek colonics in southern 
Italy; said of the school of philosophy founded 
in Magna Groecia by Pythagoras. (Occas. used 
to include the Eleatic school.) 1662. c. Arch. 
A name for the fifth of the classical orders, the 
Composite 1563. +9. -= Italian a. 1. -1734. 

3. (with small 1) Applied to the species of 
printing type introduced by Aldus Manutlus of 
Venice, in which the letters slope to the right. 
In early use also Italica (sc. lit/era). 1612. 

a. The I. oaution of the xmhaMtdnr NorrH. j. 
Document* . . profusely underlined . . in Hhtch the 
machinations of villains are laid bare with u fervour 
Til ACK KRAY. 

B. sb. 1. A member of the Italic school (see 

A. x b) 1594. 9. (with small t) fl. (rarely sing.) 

Italic letters : now usually employed for em- 
phasis or distinction. See A. 3. 1676. 

a. We quote the passage j the italics are ours (mod.) 
Hence Tltalic v., to italicise 1683. 

Italicism (itarlisiz’m). rare. 1773. [f. 

Italic a. + -ism.] An Italian expression or 
idiom ; an Italianism. 

Italicize (ltarlisaiz), v. 1795. [f. Italic 4 
-ize. 1 trans. To print in italics. 

The lines we have italicized are lines of very great 
beauty 1865* 

Italiot, -ote (iterlipt, 166a [ad. Gr 
*Ir akiumjs, f. ’I ra\ia Italy.] A. sb. A person of 
Greek descent dwelling in ancient Italy ; an in- 
habitant of Magna Graecia* B. adj . Of or per- 
taining to the Greek colonies in southern Italy. 
Italo-, used as comb* f. Italian , as in I-fcalo* 
Byza*ntine a., pertaining to Byzantine art as 
developed in Italy; Ltalom&'nia, mania for 
things Italian. 

Itcupahn (i'tAipSm). 1866. [f. lta, native 
Brazilian mime + Palm j A palm-tree [Mau- 
ri/ ia fiexmosa) of tropical S. America. 

Itch (itf), sb. [OE. giccs, sb. from stem of 
giccan ; see Itch t>.*j v. An uneasy senss- 


se (man), a (pass), an (Iwd). v (art), f (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ev*r). oh (/ t eye). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (s ft), i (Psych/). 9 (what), q (g* 0 « 
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tfon of Irritation In the skin ; spec. a contagions 
disease, in which the skin is covered with 
vesicles and pustules, accompanied by extreme 
irritation, now known to be produced by the 
itch-mite; scabies* b* Applied, with qualifica- 
tion, to forms of eczema and other skin dis- 
eases, as bakers', bricklayers' , grocers' i. a. Jig* 
An uneasy or restless hankering after some- 
thing; usu. spoken contemptuously. Const. 
for, after (fat), or inf km, 

«. The C of originality infects ms thought and style 
Lowklu Comb. \ i.-acarus, •insect, -mite, -tick, 
a small parasitic arachnid (Sarcoptes scabiei ) of the 
family Aearidm , which burrows in the human skin, 
and gives rise to the disease called i. or scabies. 

Itch litf), v.f [OE .gicc(e)an W Germanic 
+jukkjan, from stem juk-. In xath-isth c. the 
form jicch-, $itch-, lost its initial ) before i, as 
happened in Ipswich .] i. ttrir. To have or feel 
irritation of the skin, such as causes an inclina- 
tion to scratch the part affected; said of the 
part ; also of the person affected. a. Jig To 
nave an irritating desire or uneasy craving 
provoking to action. Const, with **/. ; also 
for. ME. 

x. Socmtes dilates on the pleasures of itching and 
scratching Jowett. a. His tgpeue itch'd to be let 
loose 1622. Hence I'tchlngly adv. 

'fitch, 1/.2 1579. fapp. identical with Hitch 
v. and early ME. tcefu .] *= Hitch v. a. -1621. 
fl'tchless, a. 1635. [-less.] Free from 
itching or the itch ; incorruptible -1648. 

Itchy (i’tji), a. Now colloq. 1530. [-Y 1 .] 
Affected with itching or the itch ; of the nature 
of the itch. Hence Ptchineas 1822. 

-ite, suffix corresp. to F. -ite, L. -it a (- ites), 
ad. Gr. -trijs, forming adjs. and sbs. (of adj. 
origin) with the sense ' (one) connected with or 
belonging to’, 'a member of, as in dwKirrjs 
adj. heavy -armed, sb. a heavy-armed soldier. 
In English : 

x. Used to form names of persons (also adjectively), 
as in Sybarite ; Israelite , Sodomite , etc.; eremite , 
Monopkyxite. etc. ; also Claphamite , etc. ; iVycliffite , 
Puseyite i Shelley ite ; Jacobite, Luddite, Peelite . etc. 

a. a. Palmont . Used to form the names of fossil 
organisms | as ammonite . dendrite, lignite , etc. b. 
Min. The systematic ending of the names of mineral 
species, as anthracite , etc. ( chlorite, hepatite, etc. ; 
aaurite , graphite, syenite, xoemerite, etc. 

3. Anat. and Zool. Used to form terms denoting 
one of the constituent parts, segments, or joints of a 
body or organ ; as in somite a segment of the body ; 


so pienriteypodite , etc. 
4. Chem, Used to * 


a. Chem. Used to form the names of some saccharine 
substances, glucoses, and other organic compounds, 
as dulcite, etc. 3 also of explosives, as cordite, dyna- 
mite, etc. 1 and of commercial products, as vulcanite, 
etc, b. In Inorganic Chemistry. - ite is the systematic 
termination of the salts of acids denominated by adjs. 
in -oust e.g. nitrite a salt of nitrous acid . 

A few of the words in -ite have derivative adK in 
•itic, as Semitic , etc.! many of those in group x have 
adjs. in 4 tish, as Israelitisk, etc. 

-Ite, suffix*, on ending of adjs. adapted 
from L, pa. pples. in -%tus, of vbs. in -ire, -ire, 
•Ire, asineruditus erudite, composite composite, 
etc.; of sbs. derived from the same or from 
the cognate L. sbs. in -us, as appetitus appetite; 
of verbs formed from the same ppl. stems, 
as expedit : , unite . 

Item (ai'tem), adv. and sb. ME. [a. L. 
item adv., just so, in like manner, moreover, f. 
i-s, i-d he, it + advb. ending - tem .] 

IIA. adv. Likewise, also. 

It hhalbc Inuentoried..As. I. two lippes indifferent 
redds, I. two grey eyes, with lids to them Shajc& 

B. sb. 1. A statement, maxim, or admonition 
such as was commonly introduced by the word 
item. Hence, generally, an intimation, a hint. 
Now U.S. local . 1561. a. An article or unit 
of any kind ; an entry in an account, a clause 
of a document, etc. 1573. b. A detail of in- 
formation or news 1819. 

s. Getting L thereof, he departed to the sea Hearnk. 
S. Tauern items Dekker. b. The items in a news- 

P Kttn 8 ?aitim), v. r 6 oi. [f. prec.] trans. 
To set aown by items ; to enter as an item. 

I have Item’d it in my memory AoouW; 
Itemize (oitemaiz), v. Chiefly US. i860, 
[f. ITE U sb. -f -IZE.] trans. To set down by 
items or enter as an item; to specify the items 
of (an aeoount, etc.). I4 , 

Iter (itw, .l-toi). PI. itera, l|ltl*nera. 

I^a [a. L.; tn sense 1, med.L.] 1. Hist. » 
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Eyre x. Also transf 1647. b. The record 
of proceedings during a circuit 1598. a. A 
Roman road or line of travel 1751. 8* Anat. 

A way or passage; spec, the tubular cavity 
leading from the third to the fourth ventricle of 
the brain 1897. 
flterable (i-tfir&b'l), a. rare . [ad. late L. 
iterabilis (Tert.), f. itcrare ; see -ABLE.] Capa- 
ble of being iterated or reprated -i68a. 
Iterance (i-tSr&ns). 1604. [f. Iterant; 
see -ance.1 Iteration. So rterancy 1889* 
Iterant 1626. [ad. L Merantem, 

itcrare. ] That iterates; repeating, echoing, 

A Reflexion I., which we call Eccho Bacon. 
fl'terate, ppl. a. 1471. [ad. L. iiera/usi] 
Iterated -1657. *|T*terately adv. repeatedly, 
Iterate (rt&sit), v. 1533. ff. L. Herat-, 
iterare to do again, f. iterum again.] x. trans. 
To do over again; to perform a second time ; 
to repeat ; to renew. Now rare. a. To say 
or assert again or repeatedly ; to repeat 1532, 
x. To i. an experiment 1682. a. We 1. the Psalms 
oftener then any other part of Scripture Hooker. 

Iteration (it£r#*j3n). 1450. [ad. L. item 
iionem . Cf. F. iteration .] 1. Repetition of an 

action or process (now usu. implying frequency 
or long continuance); an instance of this. a. 
The repetition of something said 1530. 
a. Tedius I. therof I let passe 1556* 

Iterative (i*t£rAiv), a. 1490. [a. F .it/ra- 
tif, - ive , ad. late L. iterativus, 1 ppL stem of 
iterare', see -ive.] x. Characterized by repeat- 
ing or being repeated, a. Gram . Frequenta- 
tive 1827. Hence Tterative-ly adv., -ness, 
flthand, a. Sc. and north, dial. ME. [ad. 
ON. i6inn assiduous, diligent. Cf. Eident 
and Ident.] j. Assiduous, diligent -1570. 2, 
Constant, continual -1536. Hence tlthandly 
adv. 

Ithyphallic (ijufae’lik). 1614. [ad. L. 
ithyphallicus, ad. Gr. Wv<f>a\\uc6s, £. iBvs 
erect + <pa\\6s Phallus; in neut, as sb., 
ithyphallicum sc. car men 

A. adj. Pertaining to the phallus carried in 
procession at the Bacchic festivals ; spec, com- 
posed in the metre of the Bacchic hymns (the 
trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic) 1795. b. 
Grossly indecent 1864. B. sb. A poem in 
ithyphallic metre ; also, an indecent poem. 
Itineracy (aiti'ngr&si, it-). 1827. \ f. late 
L. itinerat - ; see -acy 3.] - Itinerancy.] 
Itinerancy (oiti'ngr&nsi, it-). 1789. [£ 

next; see -ANCY.] 1. The state or condition 
of being itinerant ; the action of itinerating, 
esp. for a specific purpose, as preaching or 
public speaking ; a journey from place to place 
1802. b. A body of itinerants 1836, a. Itine- 
rant preaching ; spec, the system in practice in 
various Methodist churches, according to which 
the regular ministers are appointed not to a 
congregation, but to a circuit, which is changed 
triennially 1789. b. Itinerant ministry 1809. 

Itinerant (aitrnerfint, it-). 157a [ad. late 
and med.L* itinerantem, pr. pple. of late L. 
itinerari, med.L. itincrare to travel.] 

A. adj. Journeying ; travelling from place to 
place; not fixed or stationary; travelling on 
circuit. b. Journeying or travelling in con- 
nexion with some employment or vocation ; 
preaching in a circuit ; of or pertaining to the 
regular Wesleyan ministry 1661. c. fig . and 
transf. 1634. 

x. Such i. judges as go Oxford Circuit Fuller, b. 
To appoint to a Circuit as an I. Preaches 1829. 

B. sb. One who travels from place to place, 
esp. in the pursuit of a trade or calling; a 
travelling preacher, etc. 1641. 

Glad to turn L, To stroll and teach from town to 
town Butler. Hence Itimerantly adv. 
Illtinecarium (itin£re*>*ri£m). 1747. [late 
L., sb. use of neut of itineraries adj.; see 
Itinerary «.] « Itinerary sb. a, 3. 
Itinerary (aiti'nSr&ri, it-), sb. 1450. [ad. L. 1 
itinerarium, sb. use of neuter of itinerarius ; 
see next.] x. A line or course of travel ; a 
route. s. A journal of travel ; an aeoount of 
a journey 1483. a* A road-book, a guide- 
book 1538. b. transf A sketch of a proposed 
route 1856. 4. An itinerant (rare) 1709. 

a. Many may rede the Itinerarye* of them that hath 
ben at lerusalem 15*6. 
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Itinerary (aitiTier&ri, it-), a. 1559. [ad* 
late L. itinerarius, f. iter , itiner - J cf. F. itinf* 
raire adj.] x. Of or pertaining to a journey, 
travelling, or a route, b. Pertaining to roads 
(esp. Roman roads) or the description of roads 
1559. 9. * Itinerant a, 1617* 
x. b. The i» sy? tom of the Romans was . .an effective 
inatMiment of centralization Mbrivalk. 

Itinerate (aitrner^it, it-), v. 1600. [f. late 
L. itinerat xtinerari to travel. ] x. intr. To 
travel or journey from place to place. b. To 
travel from place to place preaching ; spec, of 
a Methodist minister (cf. Itinerancy 2) 1775. 
a. trans. To journey through, traverse 1830. 
Hence Itiner&'tion, the action of itinerating ; 
a preaching or lecturing tour 1623. 

-ition, suffix, repr. F. - ition , L. -itionem, 
forming nouns of action from vbs. with ppl. 
stem in as in position from positus, audi- 
tion from auditus. It is really a case of the 
suffix -ion, q.v. 

-itious 1 , compound suffix of adjs., f. L. 
-ici-us + -ous. These L. endings, from the 
confusion of c and t in late and med.L. MSS., 
were formeily written - itius , whence the current 
Eng. spelling. Examples are ascriptitious, 
factitious, etc. 

-itious 2 , a combination of the suffix -OUS| 
repr. L. ~osus, with derivs. containing iti- t 
chiefly sbs. in - itionem ; e.g. ambition, ambi- 
tious, L, ambitiosus, etc. ; see -ious, -ous. 

-it is, suffix , a. Gr. -frix, properly forming 
the fern, of adjs. in -trip; already in Gr. used 
to qualify vdoos disease, expressed or under- 
stood, e.g. bpdpiTis (disease) of the joints, gout, 
arthritis. On the analogy of these, -itis 
has become in mod. medical L., and in Eng., 
the regular name for affections of particular 
parts, and spec, (though not etymologically) for 
inflammatory disease or inflammation of a part. 
Examples are appendicitis , bronchitis, tonsilitis. 

Often jocularly used to denote something that Is 
conceived as a disease ; e. g. suffragitis = exaggerated 
advocacy of (woman's) suffrage. 

-itous, compound suffix, containing the 
-it- of sbs. in -ITY, and the adj. ending -ous | 
corresp. to Fr. -iteux, L. - itosvs , contr. for 
- itatosus , as in calamitosus for calami tatosus\ 
so felicitous , etc. 

Its (its) poss. pron. [Formed c 1600 from 
It 4* -s of the possessive or genitive case, and 
at first commonly written it's. See It III.] 

A. As adj. poss. pron. Of or belonging to It, 
or that thing (L. ejusY, also refi.. Of or belong* 
ing to itself, its own (L. sues) 1598. 

From translation all Science had it's of-spring 
Flo wo. T be Gospel has its mysteries J. H. Newmam* 

B. As absolute possessive . Its own. rare. 

It's, its, contraction of it is. 

Itself (itse*lf), pron. OE. [orig. two words. 
It pron. and Self. In X7-x8th a often treated 
as Its + Self ; ns still in its own self, and the 
Uke.] 

L Emphatic or limiting use. Usu. in ap- 
position with a sb. in nom. or obj. ; Very, the 
very, that very ; alone (L. ip sum). Rarely 
alone as subject, b. Used alone in predicate^ 
emphatically x6oo. 

Tho earth and tyme it selfe 1560. Or joy itself 
Without the touch of sorrow Shbllst. b. An eye 
all pale Striving to be itself Keats. 

IL Reflexive use. — L. sibt, se ; Ger. sich OE, 
Th* offence pardons it selfe Shake. His head 
gothereth iniquitie to it selfe Pe. xlL 6, The child 
will do itself a mischief (mod.). 

Ittria, Ittrium, Chem.: See Yttria, etc. 
4 ty [ME. -ite, a. F. -it/, L. -itatem), the 
usual form in which the suffix fL. -tas, • totem, 
expressing state or condition) appears, the 
->* being orig. either the stem vowel of the 
radical (e.g. L. suavi-tas suavity), or its weak- 
ened repr. (e.g. L. pure-, fmri-tas purity), 
rarely a mere connective (e.g. L. auctor-i-tas 
authority). Hence many playful or pedantfte 
nonce-was,, as between-ity, woman-ity. 
||Itzebu, -boo fitsibtf*). x6x6. [Japanese; 
9 words. Use, iteke one, M division, quarter,! 
Japanese phrase meaning ‘one quarter - , 
commonly applied to a silver coin in ase before 
1871 ; It was worth aboat is. 44 sterling, 
earlier spelling of Iv-, and of Ju% 


8 (Get. K^ln). d (Fr. peu). ii (Ger. Miiller). U (Ft. d*ne). B (curl), e (e*) (thsre). i (A) {rein). ((Fx.faire), 6 (fir, fan, serth). 
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Iulidan (aiyiHidUn). 1885. [f. mod.L. 

Julida, -idse, f. lulus (see next).] Zool. A 
myriapod of the family Julidx (see next 2). 

|| lulus (aiy£*l#s). 1658. [f. iulus, a. Gr. 

tovAos down, a catkin, etc.] ti. A catkin 
- 1757 . 2. A genus of animals of the class 

Myriapod a, order Chilognatha ( Diplopoda); a 
millepede. 

-lum, suffix. Chem., used to form the names 
of metallic elements, as cadmium , iridium , 
I've, colloq. contr. of I have. 

-ive, suffix t forming adjs. (and sbs.) For- 
merly also -if. - ife ; a. Fr. -if fem. -ive : — L. 
-ivus. Largely used in Eng. to adapt L. words 
in -ivus, or form words on L. analogies, with 
the sense 1 having a tendency to, having the 
nature, character, or quality of, given to (some 
action) Already in L. many of these adjs. were 
used subst.:; hence in Eng. ; e.g. adjective , cap- 
tive , derivative , etc. Hence advs. in -ively, 
and abst. sbs. in -iveness, -ivity. 

In the 17th cent. - ive is sometimes synonymous 
with -ibis, os extensive = extensible, inexpressive ~ 
inexpressible. 

Ivied, ivyed (oi*vid), a. 1771. [f. Ivy + 
-ED a .] Overgrown or clothed with Ivy. 
Ivorine (obydrih). 1897. [f. Ivory + I 

-ine 4 .1 Trade-name for a substance imitating 
ivory. 

Ivory (ai*v 5 ri). ME. [a. OF. yvoire (mod. 
ivoire) : — L. eboreus adj., from ebur, ebor - ivory ; 
cf. Skr. ibhas elephant.] i. The hard, white, 
elastic, and fine-grained substance (being den- 
tine of exceptional hardness) composing the 
main part of the tusks of the elephant, mam- 
moth {fossil **.), hippopotamus, walrus, and 
narwhal ; it is employed as a material for many 
articles of use or ornament. 2. A substance 
resembling ivory, or made in imitation of it 
x8<p. 3. Black i. : African negro slaves as an 

object of commerce, slang. 18 73. 4. The 

colour of ivory ; ivory-white ; esp. whiteness of 
the human skin 1590. 5. An article made of 

ivory, esp. a carving in that material, b. slang 
(usu. pi.) Dice ; also billiard balls 1830; piano 
keys 1855. 6. A tusk of an elephant, etc. 1894. 
7. slang, (sing, and //.) The teeth 1782. 8. 

attrib . a. Made or consisting of ivory ME. b. 
White or smooth as ivory 1586. 

s. The tooth of an olyfaunt fs yuorye Caxton. a. 
Vegetable i \, the i -like albumen of the seed of the 
S. Amer. palm Phytelephas macrocarpa. 5. b. 
Suppose we adiourn to Fish Lane, and rattle the 
ivories Lytton. 8. a. /. gate ; see Gate zb. 1 4. /. 

t (nver, (fig.) a position of lofty seclusion (after F. tour 
d ivoire, used by Sainte-Beuve of Vigny’s seclusion 
in a turret room). 

Conib. s i.-biH, a species of woodpecker, P/cus or 
Campephilus principalis j -gull, a small white Arctic 
gull, Parophilaebumea ; -nut, the corozo-nut ; hence 
4mit-)palm ( -plant t -paper, a thick paper or thin 
cardboard with u finely prepared polished surface, used 
by artists 1 -shell, a univalve of the genus Eburna, 
of an i. colour. 

Ivory-black* 1634. A fine soft black pig- 
ment, obtained by calcining ivory in a closed 
vessel. 

Ivory-type. 1875. Pkotogr. A picture pro- 
duced by placing a photograph, light in colour, 
made translucent by varnish, tinted on the back, 
over a stronger picture, so as to give the effect 
of a photograph in natural colours. 

Ivy (srvi). PI. ivies (ai-viz). [OE. 
ifig, obscurely related to OHG. ebahewi , ebawi, 
ebak.] x. A climbing evergreen shrub (Hedera 
Helix), indigenous to Europe and Asia, having 
dark-green shining leaves, usu. five-angled, and 
bearing umbels of greenish-yellow flowers, suc- 
ceeded by dark berries ; it is an ornamental 
covering of walls, ruins, etc. The plant was 
anciently sacred to Bacchus, a. Applied, with 
distinctive addition, to plants of other genera 
1588. 3. attrib . OE. 

1. Black, English i.. the common i., also termed H. 
nigra, from its black berries. Here are cool mosses 
deep, And thro’ the moss the ivies creep Tennyson. 
a. American or Five-leaved i., Virginia creeper. 

A mpelepsis hederacea or quinquefolia. German i., 
Sensei o mikanoides , a variety of Groundsel. Japa- 
H6Se L, A mpelepsis tricuspidata. W eat In di a n 1 . 
Marcgravia umbellata. 3. 1 .-crowned Bacchus Mili. 

Comb, : L- garland, a gai land of i., formerly the 
Sign of a house where wine was sold ; -leaf, a leaf of 
fa thing of little value ; j To pipe in {with) an ivy. 


leaf (fig.), to console oneself with some frivolous em- 
ployment t -tod (arch.) a Ivy-bush. 

Ivy-bush. 1576. A bushy branch of ivy ; 
fig. a place of concealment or retirement. +b. 
spec . A bush of ivy, or a picture of it, placed 
outside a tavern as a sign that wine was sold 
there; hence, the tavern itself. fHence fig. 
A sijjn or display (of anything). 

Iwis, ywis (iwrs), adj., adv., and sb . arch . 
[OE. gewis adj. ( = MHG. gewis , Ger. gewiss 
certain), of which the neut. was used adverbially 
in ME.] A. adj. (gewis ) Certain (subjectively 
and objectively). Only in OE. B. adv. 
(gewis, iwis , and twisse ) Certainly, assuredly, 
indeed. (The writing with capital I, and 
separation of the two elements, have led later 
authors to use it erron. as «■ I wot, l know, as 
if a present of I wist.) ME. +C. sb. [the adj. 
usea absol.J Certainty -ME. 

Ixia (i’ksid). 1794. [L., a. Gr. l£/a.] Bot. 
A genus of S. African iridaceous plants, with 
large showy flowers. 

Ixtle, ixxli: see Istle. 

|| Izar (rz&r). 1836. [Arab, tzar.] The outer 
garment of Moslem women, a long cotton 
mantle covering the whole figure. 

Izard (i z&rd, || izar). Also isard, izzard. 
1791. [ad. F. isard, Gascon isart. ] A capn- 
form antelope allied to the chamois, found in 
the Pyrenees. 

-ization (also -Isatfon), suffix forming 
nouns of action from vbs. in -IZE : see next, 
•dze (also written -ise\ suffix lorming vbs. 
k F. -iser, It. - izsare , Sp. - izar , ad. late L. 
-izare, f. Gr. -ifriv, extensive formative of verbs. 
The suffix, whatever the element to which it is 


added, is in its origin the Gr. -tfctv, L. - izare ; 
and, as the pronunciation is also with z, there 
is no reason why in English the special French 
spelling in -iser should ever be followed. Hence 
here the termination is uniformly written - ize . 
In current English the following are the chief 
groups : 

1. Words from Greek, or formed on Greek elements ; 
with the trans. srnse of * make or conform to. or 
treat in the way of, the thing expressed by the basic 
word \ as baptize, anathematize, monopolise, etc. ; 
b. with the Intrana. sense 'to act some person or 
character, do or follow some practice as apologize , 


philosophize, etc. 
a. Words to 1 


brmed on Latin adjs. or sbs., mostly with 
the trans. sense * to make (that which is expressed by 
the derivation) os actualize, colonize, satirize, etc. ; 
trans. or intrans., as cicatrise , moralize, etc, t occas. 
only intrans., aa temporize. 

3. Words from later sources, as bastardize , jeopar. 
dize trans., gormandize intr. 

4. Words formed on ethnic adjs., and the like, chiefly 
trans., as Americanize , Anglicize , etc. 

5. Words formed on names of persons, sometimes 
with the intrans. Gr. tense of 1 to act like, or in ac- 
cordance with as in Calvinist, but usu. in the trans. 
sense of ‘to treat like, or after the method of, or 
according to the (chemical or other) process of’; as 
in Bouchcrise , Bowdlerize. galvanize, etc.; with other 
terms, and nonce-words suen as Gladstonize, etc., with- 
out limit. 

a 6. From names of substances, chemical and other; 
in the trans. sense of * to charge, impregnate, treat, or 
affect with ’ ; as alcoholize , oxidize, etc. ; so in nonce- 
words, as Londonize to make like London, etc. 
»lzer, suffix of agent-n. from vbs. in -ize. 
Izzard (i*ziLd). arch, or dial. Also 
lzzet» izzart, uzzard. 1738. [app. in origin the 
same wd. as zed. 1 The letter Z. CL EzOfX 
Izzard, var. of Izard. 


J 

J the tenth letter °f the English 

alphabet, is, in its origin, a comparatively late 
modification of the letter I. From the xxth to 
the 17th c., the letter 1 i represented both the 
vowel sound of >, and a consonant sound (d£). 
To keep the inconspicuous smalLl distinct, esp. 
in cursive writing, various scribal expedients 
were employed (see I). Among these, an initial 
1 was often prolonged above or below the line, 
or both ; a final i was generally prolonged 
below the line, and in both cases the * tail 7 in 
cursive writing at length became a curve. The 
1 dot * was also used with the tailed form, and 
thus arose the modem j, j. But this was at 


first merely a final form o f i, used in Latin In 
such forms as * filij and in numerals, as j, ij, 
xij. It was in the 17th c. that the differenti- 
ation of the two forms of the letter took place, 
i, i remaining for the vowel, and j, j being used 
for the consonant, and the capital forms of the 
bitter, J, J, being introduced. 

The sound regularly denoted by the letter J 
in English is the consonant (d^). In halle- 
lujah it has the sound of the Roman i-conso- 
nant (y). So in proper names or alien terms 
from German and other languages in which 
the Roman value of j is retained, as Jena 
(>pn&), Jaeger , etc. In a few French words, 
distinctly recognized as alien, j has the French 
sound (z), as dejeuner, etc. In the translitera- 
tion of Oriental names, as Jat, Jenghiz, etc., 
j is used with its English value. 

I. t. The letter, (pi. fa, J’s, js, j’s.) s. Short for 
J-pen, a broad-pointed pen, stamped with the letter J. 

II. x. Rarely used to express serial older. In ine 
alphabetical designations of the batteries of the Royal 
Artillery, A, B, C, etc., J is used for the tenth. a. 
As a Roman numeral j was formerly, used, os a final 
form of i in j, ij, vj, etc. ; this is retained in medical 
prescriptions. 3. In Math, and Physics, J is used 
to denote the Jacobian; also Joule's mechanical 
equivalent of b<*at. 

III. Abbrevs. J. stands for various proper names, 
as John, Jane, etc. J., Judge. J.P., Justice of 
Peace, Jr., jr., Junior J.GR., junior Common-room. 
|| Jaal-goat (d^ai-, ya*&l,gdu*t). 1838. [ad. 
Heb.J The wild goat of Mount Sinai, Upper 
Egypt, Abyssinia, etc. (Capra jaala). 

Jab (dgxb), v. colloq. and dial. 1825. 
[var., orig. Sc., of Job v.*J trans. 1 o thrust ; 
to poke roughly ; to stab. Also absol. or intr. 
Hence Jab sb. (colloq. or dial.), an act of jab- 
bing with something pointed, or with the fist. 
Jabber (dgse bai), sb. 1727. [<• next.] 

The act of jabbering; gabble, chatter; gibberish. 
Jabber (dgae-baj), v. 1499. [app. onoma- 
topoeic, with frequentative form ; cf. gab, 
gabber, gabble.] 1. intr. To talk rapidly and 
indistinctly or unintelligibly ; to speak volubly 
and with little sense. 2. trans. To speak or 
utter rapidly and indistinctly ; to express by 
jabbering. Often contemptuously. 1532. 

a. To j. French Addison. Hence Ja'bberer. one 
who jabbers 1678. Ja'bberingly adv. in a jabber- 
ing manner. Ja’bberment, jabbering Milton. 

Jabbernowl, var. of Jobbernowl. 

|| Jabiru (d3se*bir6). Also jaburu. 1774. 
[Tupi-Guarani jabird. J A large wading bird 
of tropical and subtropical America (Mycteria 
americana ), of the stork family. Also applied 
to the allied Xcnorhynchus australis and indi- 
cus, and Eph ippiorhynchus senega lensis, of the 
Old Woild. 

|| Jaborandi (d^seborae'ndi, prop, d^abdran- 
df). 1875. (Tupi-Guarani jaburandl , also 
jaburandiba ( iba plant, tree).] The dried 
leaflets of a Brazilian plant Pilocarpus pinnatt - 
folius, N.O. Eutacex, having diuretic and 
sudorific properties. 

Jaborine (dgae bfirain). 1887. [f. prec. + 
-INK 8 .] Chem. An alkaloid contained, together 
with pilocarpine, in the leaves of jaborandi. 

H Jabot (sab*). 1823. [F. ; origin unkn .1 

1. A frill formerly worn by men on the front of 
a shirt, edging the opening. 2. An ornamental 
fiill on a woman’s bodice x88r. 

11 Jacamar (dxsrk&maj). 1825. [a. F,, ad« 
Tupi-Guarani jacama-eiri.] Any bird of the 
family Galbulidx, natives of South America, 
somewhat resembling the bee-eaters in appear- 
ance, and the kingfishers in habits. 
||Jacana(dg**k&n&). 1753. [ad. Pg.jacatta, 
ad. Tupi-Guarani jasand.] Any bird oFthegenus 
Parra ( Jacana) or family Par rid* (Jacanidx), 
consisting of grallatorlal aquatic birds inhabiting 
the warmer regions of the world, having enor- 
mous straight claws, which enable them to 
walk on the floating leaves of aquatic plants. 
Hjacaranda (djsekftrscmdk, prop. d$ak&- 
randA’k X753. [Tupi-Guarani.] Name given 
to various trees of tropical America yielding 
fragrant and ornamental wood ; esp. to those 
of the genus Jacaranda (N.O. Bignoniacex). 
b. The wood of any of these. c. A drug ob- 
tained from a tree of this genus. 


m (man), a (pots), au (kwd). v (c«t). , (Fr. ch*f). a (ev<rr). ai (/, eye). » (Fr. e»n it Tie), i (iA). « (P»ych.). 9 (wturt). ,(E#t). 



JACARE 

K Jacare (d^kar*). 1753. [Tupi-Guarani.] 
A South American alligator. 

Jacent (d^’sgnt), a, ? Obs . z6oa. [ad. L. 
jacentem, jacire to lie.] Lying ; recumbent ; 
ffg . sluggish. 

Jacinth (dgse^sinj), dgri’sin))). [ME. iacynt , 
iacinct, a. OF. iactnte or late L. iacint(h)us, 
- inctus , an alteration of hiacint(h)us, L. Ay<z- 
cinthus, a. Gr. vaxivOos HYACINTH ; the A being 
lost and the initial * made consonantal.] 1. a. 
Among the ancients, a gem of a blue colour, 
prob. sapphire, b. In mod. use, a reddish- 
orange gem, a vaiiety of zircon. « Hyacinth 
1. c. The colour of the gem (see b) 1572. 
+a. = Hyacinth 2. -1760. 3. atirib . 1526. 

Jack (dgaek), sb J [A pet-name or by- 
name, familiar for John ; in ME. Jakke, Jacce, 
Jacke t a disyllable.] 

I. Applied to a man, or the figure of one. 

z. (As proper noun.) A familiar by-form of 
John ; hence, a gcneiic proper name for a man 
of the common people, b. Cousin Jack : a 
familiar name for a Cornishman. ta. (As a 
common noun.) A man of the common people; 
a lad, fellow, chap ; esp. an ill-mannered fellow, 
a ' knave ’ -1746. 3. (As proper or common 

noun.) A familiar appellation for a sailor. Also 
JACK-TAR, q. V. 1659. 4. Variously applied 

to a serving-man, a labourer, one who does 
odd jobs, etc. See also Cheap Jock, Steeple 
Jack , etc. 1836. 5. Cards. The knave of 

trumps in all-fours ; hence gen. any one of the 
knaves 1674. 6. A figure of a man which 

strikes the bell on the outside of a clock 1498. 

1. And hee 's now but Jacke Foord, that once were 
John Hkywood. A good J. makes a good Gill Ray. 
a. A mad cap ruffian and h swearing lacke Shaks. 
Phr. t To Jlay the j . : to play the knave. Every matt 
j. : every individual man (t olloq .). 6. Rich. Ill, 
iv. ii. x»7. 

II. Applied to things which take the place of 

a lad or man, or save human labour ; also 
more vaguely. * To separate contrivances, 
machines , utensils, etc. i. A machine for turn- 
ing the spit in roasting meat ; a bottle-jack or a 
smoke-jack 1587. a. A name for various con- 
trivances consisting (solely or mainly) of a 
roller or winch 1572. 3. A wooden frame for 

sawing wood upon 1573 4. A machine, usually 

portable, for lifting heavy weights by force 
acting from below ; in the commonest form, 
having a rack and a pinion wheel or screw and 
a handle turned by hand 1703. 5. A con- 

trivance for pulling off boots; a boot-jack. 
rare or Obs. (exc. in the compound). 1679. 6. 

Mining, a. ' A kind of water-engine, turned by 
hand. Staff.' (Halliwell.) b. ' A wooden wedge 
or gad used in mining to assist in cleaving 
strata. 1858. **To parts of instruments or 
machines, 7. In the virginal, spinet, and harpsi- 
chord : An upright piece of wood fixed to the 
back of the key-lever, rtnd fitted with a quill 
which plucked the string as the jack lose on 
the key being pressed down. (By Shaks. and 
others erron. applied to the key.) 1598. 8. In 

various machines. 

a. An oscillating lever, e.g. in a stocking-frame or 
knitting-machine 1764. b. Weaving m Heck-box 
(see Hkck) 1844. c - Spinning. A coarse bobbin and 
fly-frame operating on the sliver from the carding- 
machine 1875. d. Telegr etc. A terminal in a tele- 
graph or telephone, consi*ting of a spring-cup by 
means of which instruments can be expeditiously 
introduced into the circuit. 

g. In carriages s A small engine fixed to the 
bottom of the spring, and used to heighten or 
lower the body X794. **+To things of smaller 

than the normal size, 10. The least bit ; a whit. 
Obs , colloq. 1530. zz. Bowls. A smaller bowl 
placed as a mark for the players to aim at 
i6xx. x 2. slang, a. A farthing. b. A 
counter made to resemble a sovereign ; so 
kalf-j. 1700. X3. A quarter of a pint (local) 

1736. 14. Naut. Short for jack cross-tree (see 

1 V\ 1 b) 184a **** To other things . 15. A 

post-chaise (slang or colloq.) 1812. x ®\ A 

portable cresset or fire-basket used in hunting 
or fishing at night. (J.S, 1895. 

HI. In names of animals, x. Applied to the 
male of various animals, chiefly in comb.; also 
simply: a. A male hawk, esp. merlin (~jack- 
merlin) 1623. b. (Short for Jackass x.) A 
male ass, esp. one kept for breeding mules, 
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l/.S. 1799. a » Name for various birds, a. 
Short for Jackdaw, Jack-curlew , Cornish 
jack , the Cornish chough, Jack snipe. b. In 
Curlew-/^*, JUMPiNG-yaofe, Whisky jack: 
see these wds. 3. Name of various fishes, etc. 
a. A young or small pike 1587. b. Also 
applied to several American fishes ; as the 
pike-perch, Stizastedium vitreum\ a scorpaenoid 
fish, Sebastodcs pavcispinn ; several carangoid 
fishes, esp. Caranx pisquetos and Seriola caroli - 
nensis ; and the pampano, Trachynotus caroli- 
nus. c. Poor Jack (also dry or dried Jack), 
dried hake; also called 'Poor John 1667. 

IV. Combs., etc 1. Comb«s denoting things, etc.: 
J.-back [Hack jA 2 ], (a) in brewing, a vessel vrith & 
perforated boitom for straining the w rt from the 
hops (also called hop-back)’. { 6 ) ‘a tank which receives 
the cooled wort in a vmegar-factory * (Knight) ; -en- 
gine {Coal-mining), a donkey-engine j -fishing, (a) 
fishing for jack ; {b) l/.S , fishing at night by means 
of a j. or cresset; -hunting U.S., hunting by means 
of a jack-light (see 11 . 16;; -ladder Naut ., ‘one with 
wooden steps and side ropes’ (Knight), = Jacob's 
I.ahdkr 2; -lamp, ( a ) a Davy. lamp with a glass 
cylinder outside the gau/c; {b) l/.S = sen^c II. j6j 
•pin Naut., a belaying pm; -pot, in draw-poker, a 
put or pool that has to accumulate until one of the 
players can cp«*n the betting with a pair of jacks or 
netter; lienee Jit*. ; -roll, a winch or windlass turned 
directly by handles; -sinker, each of a series of thin 
metal plates suspended from the front end of the jacks 
in a stocking frame or knitting-machine, and serving, 
in conjunction with the lead-sinkers, to form loops 
upon the thread ; -towel, a long towel with the ends 
sewed together, suspended from a roller. 

b. In some uses jack has a diminutive force or 
meaning; as j. -arch, an arch whose thickness is 
only of one brick ; -block Naut., a small block 
seized to the topgallant-mast-head, for sending the 
topgallant-yards up and down ; -cross-tree Naut., 
an iron cross-tree at the head of a long topgallant 
mast, to suppon a royal or skysail mast; -rafter, 
•rib, -timber, one shoi ter than the full length. 

m. Prefixed to another noun denoting a person, a 
thing personified, a trade, or a quality, so as to form 
a ywtfj/’-propcr name or nickname ; as Jack Blunt (a 
blunt fellow); Jack booths (the 'Hoots' at an inn), 
Jack Presbyter, Jack Priest ; Jack Frost, frost or 
frosty weather personified; t Jack-sauce, a saucy 
or impudent fellow ; Jack Bprat, a little fellow, a 
dwarf. 

3. Substantive phrases with specific senses. Jack 
at a pinch, one who is ready for any emergency ; ‘a 
poor Hackney Parson Jack in office, a pretentious 
petty official ; also attrib. ; Jack of {at) all trades, 
a man who can tui 11 his hand to any kind of business ; 
Jack of {on, o') both sides, a person who sides first 
with one party and then with the other, a trimmer; 
t Jack of the clock, or clock-house — sense I. 6 ; also 
transf. of a person {Rich. II, v. y. 60); t Jack out of 
office, a person who has been dismissed fiom office; 
one whose * occupation is gone 

4. In names of animals (sometimes signifying male , 
sometimps small, half-sized), a. Denoting male, as 
jack-hare ; esp. of falcons, as jack-hobby , - kestrel , 
-1 merlin . b. Jack crow, PUathartes gymnoce • 
phalus, a W. African corvine bird ; Jack Curlew, 
name for two smnll species of curlew: (n) the whim- 
biel, Numemus phxopus ; (A) the N. hudsonicus of 
N. America; Jack-fish, the pike; also a name for 
other carangoid fishes; Jack-salmon, a pike-perch ; 
Jack-spaniard, a huge W. Indian species of wasp. 

5. In popular names of plants. Sometimes denot- 
ing 'dwarf, undersized ', as Jack-by-the-hed^e, 
the hedge-garlic, Sisymbrium Alliaria ; Jack-in- 
the-bush, local name for hcd^e-garlic ; Jack-in- 
the-pulpit {U.S.), a N. Anieman araceous plant, 
Atisxma iriphyllum, so cnllcd from the appearance 
of the upright sp.idix partly surmounted by the en- 
closing spathe; Jack oak, a N. Amer species of 
oak {Quereus nigra) ; also called black jack. 

Jack, sb* Now arch. ME. [a. b'.jaque. 
in OF. also jaques. Ult. origin uncertain.] 
ti. a. A short and close-fitting jacket. ME. 
only. b. A coat of fence, usually of leather 
quilted, and in later times often plated with 
iron; occas., a coat of mail (arch.) ME. 9. A 
vessel for liquor; orig. of waxed leather coated 
outside with tar or pitch (= Black Jack x) ; 
a (leathern) jug or tankard (arch.) 1573. 

x. b. Like. . the yron plates of a lacke, one lying on 
an other 1^78. fur. t To be on (a person's )j. i to lay 
blow s on him f to be down upon him. 

Jack (djaek), sb .3 1633. [Prob. a use of 
Jack sb J, as if short for 'jack-flag', i. e, small 
flag (as dist. from the ensign).] A ship’s flag 
of smaller size than the ensign, used at sea as 
a signal, or as a mark of distinction ; spec, the 
small flag, indicating nationality, which is 
flown from the jack-staff at the bow of a vessel, 
as in British jack , Dutch jack, etc. 


jackeen 

In British use the jack has been since the 17th c. 
(except under the Commonwealth) a small-sized 
'Union Flag* of the period (Union Jack), which has 
also been, since 1707, inserted in the upper canton of 
the ensign ; hence, the name * union jack ' is often 
improperly applied to the union flag itself, when this 
is not carru-d or used as a jack. 

In the United States naval service the j. is a blue 
flag with a white five-pointed star ioi each State in 
the Uuion* 

Jack, sb.h 1613. [ad. Vg.jaca, ad. Malaya* 
lam chakka . ] The fruit of an East Indian tree 
(Artocarpus integrifolia ), a large and coarse 
kind of bread-fruit. Also the tree itself, 
tjack, sb . 6 1695, Culloq. abbrev. of Jacob- 
ite -1732. 

Jack (dgcek\ v. 1873. [f. senses of Jack 

sb. 1 ; in seme 3 of obscure origin.] x. 
trans. To jack up : To hoist with a jack (sec 
J ack j^. 1 II. 4) 1885. a. intr. To hunt or fish 
at night with a jack (tec Jack j^. 1 II. 16). 
l/.S, 1881. 3. dial, or colloq . To jack up : a. 

trans . (i/) To do for, ruin 1873. (b) To throw 

up, give up, abandon 1880. b. absol. or intr. 

'I o give up suddenly or promptly 1873. 
Jack-a-dandy (dstedc&dae’ndi). 163a. [See 
J ack sb. 1 IV and cf. Dandy j^. 1 ] A little pert 
or conceited fellow ; a beau, fop, dandy. 
Jackal (d.^ae’kpl). 1603. [Corruption of 
Turkish chakdl, ad. Pers. shagdl, cogn. w. Skr. 
s' rgdla, f'rgdla jackal. Formerly stressed on 
the second syllable.] 1. An animal of the dog 
kind, about the size ot a fox ; one of various 
species of Cants, as C. aureus or C. anthus, in- 
habiting Asia and Africa, hunting in packs by 
night with wailing cries, and feeding on dead 
carcases and small animals ; formerly supposed 
to hunt up prey for the lion, hence termed ’ the 
lion’s provider’. a. fg. A person who acts 
like a jackal, esp. one who does mean work for 
another, or ministers to his requirements 1688. 

z. I am a brother to jackals R.V. Job xxx. 29. Hence 
Ja*ckal v. intr., to act as jackal {/or). 

Ja*ck-a-Le*nt. arch . Also -o'-Lent, of 
Lent. 1598. [See A prep.'] x. A figure of a 
man, set up in Lent to be pelted. Hence jf*. 
a butt for every one to throw at. 9. transf. A 
puppet; an insignificant person 1598. 
Jackanapes (daark&n^ps). PI. -apes, 

•apeses, (f-apss). 1450. [Orig. Jack Napes, 
peril, a playful name for a tame ape, with n- as 
in Ned, Nell , etc., and -j as in Hobbes, etc. ) 
x. Name for a tame ape or monkey 1526. 9. 

A ridiculous upstart; a pen, impertinent fellow; 
a coxcomb. (The current use.) 1555. 

a. That lacke an-apei with scarfcs Shaks. attrib . 
A scuruy lack a-nape Priest Shaks. 

Jackaroo (dgse-kiirw). Austral. 1880. [f. Jack 
sb . l + kang)aroo.) An inexperienced colonist. 
Jackass (d3tr'k,3es). 1727. [f. Jack sb . 1 + 
Ass.] x. A male ass, a he-ass. 2. — Ass 2. 
1823. 3. Laughing Jackass : the Giant 

Kingfisher of Australia (Dacelo gigas), so 
called from its cry 1798. 4. Naut, a kind of 

heavy rough boat used in Newfoundland. 

Comb . ; j. -copal, the raw copal of Zanzibar ; -deer, 
an African antelope, the sing-sing; -fish, an Aus- 
tralian fish ( Chilodactylus mac rep let us), esteemed 
os food ; j. penguin, a com mo >1 species of penguin 
{Spheniscus demersus), so called from its cry; j. 
rabbit “ Jack-babbit. 

Jack-boot, ja ckboot. 1686. [?] A large 
strong boot, the top of which came above the 
knee, orig. worn by cavalry soldiers ; later, by 
fishermen and others. 

tJa-ck-boy. 1573. [f. Jack sb> + Boy.] 
A boy employed in menial work ; spec . a stable- 
boy, groom, or postillion -1849. 

Jack-chain. 1639. [f. Jack jJ. 1 II. z; 
because used in roasting-jacks.] A chain each 
link of which consists of a double loop of wirs, 
resembling a figure of 8. 

Jackdaw (dsa’kdg). 1543. [f. Jack sb . 1 
4* Daw.] x. The common name of the Daw 
(Corvus monedula ), which frequents church 
towers, old buildings, eta ; noted for its 
loquacity and thievish propensities. a. jig. 
Applied contempt, a loquacious person 1605. 

1. lack dawes; the veriest theeves.. especially fee 
silver and gold Holland. 

Jackeen (d^sekm). Anglo-Irish. 1840. 
[Irish dim. of Jack jJ. 1 ] A self-assertive 
worthless fellow. 
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* [a. OY.jaqttet, 

JdCqutt % Ainu ot jctque, J ACK j$.*) z. An outer 
garment for the upper part of die body : the 
same as the jack ; now, an outer garment with 
sleeves, reaching no lower than the waist ; also 
a s'lort coat without tails (as a dinner jacket ). 
b. That worn by a jockey in horse-racing ,* now 
a loose-fitting blouse of silk or satin, of the 
owner’s distinctive racing colours 1856. c. 
Applied to something worn round the body for 
other purposes titan clothing ; as a strait - 
jacket, etc. a. An outer covering for anything, 
esp. one placed round a pipe, steam-cylinder, 
or boiler, to protect it, prevent escape or access 
of heat, etc. 1815. b. A paper wrapper in which 
a bound book is issued. 1894. 8* a * The 

natural covering or coat of various animals; 
the fleece (of a sheep), hair (of a dog), fur (of 
a cat), etc.; also the skin (of a seal, fish, etc.) 
1613. b. The skin of a potato (when cooked 
with the skin on) 1856. 

1. Phr. To dust i swinge, thrash , tntn, c *c. (a per- 
son's)/., to give him a beating. b. To send in (a 
jo< key’s ) take away his /, etc. 

Ja*cket, v. 1861. [f. prec. sb.] I. trans. 
To cover with or enclose In a jacket. a. dial. 
or collaq. To beat, thrash 1875. 

Jacketed (d£ae'keted\ a. 155a. [f. prec. 

sb. or v. + -ed.] Clothed, covered, or sur- 
rounded with a jacket. 

Ja*cketing, 1851. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] 
i. ■» Jacket sb. a. 1881. a. Material for 
making jackets 1882. 8- colloq. A beating. 1851. 
Jack-frame. 1703. [f. Jack sb. 1 II. a + 
Frame.] i. The frame in which a jack or 
winch is fixed. a. Cotton Manuf A contri- 
vance consisting of a rotating can containing 
a bobbin, formerly much used for giving a 
twist to the roving as delivered by the drawing 
rollers, and simultaneously winding it upon the 
bobbin. Also called jack-in-a-box. 1875, 
Jack-fruit. 1830. « Jack sb± 
Jack-in-the-box, Jack-in-a-box. 1546. 
+1. A sharper or cheat -1725. ta. Applied 
contemptuously to the consecrated host 1546. 
3. A toy consisting of a box containing a figure 
with aspring, which leaps up when the lid is 
raised. Alsoyf^. 1702. 4. Techn. : 

fa. A self-acting valve for relieving water-mains 
from accumulations of air. b. A screw-jack or lifting- 
jack, esp. one used in stowing cargo. c. A kind of 
screw-press. d. An instrument with a small but 
powerful screw, u>ed by burglars to break open safes 
or doors, e. = J <c k-fbamb a. 

Jack-in-the-green, 1801. x. A man or 
boy enclosed in a wooden or wicker pyramidal 
framework covered with leaves, in the May-day 
sports of chimney-sweepers, etc. a. A variety 
of primrose in which the calyx is transformed 
into leaves 1876. 

Jack Johnson. 1914. Name of a negro 
boxer (known as * the Big Smoke '), applied in 
the war of 1914-18 to a German gun and shell. 
Jack Ketch. 1705. (From the name of 
John or 4 Jack ' Ketch , the common execu- 
tioner 1663 (?) -1686. He became notorious 
on account of his barbarity at the executions 
of William Lord Russell and others.] An 
appellation for the common executioner or hang- 
man. 

He is then a kind of jack -catch, an executioner- 
general Wesley. 

Jack-knife (d3ie'k,noif), sb. 1776. [app. 
of U.S. 01 igin ; perh. assoc, with some sense of 
Jack sb.*] 1. A large clasp-knife for the 

pocket ; also, one with a lanyard, worn by 
seamen, a. In a telephone station ■•JACK sb, 1 
II. 8 d. Jack-knife v. to cut with a f.-k. 1855. 
Jack-line. 1615. [f. Jack sb. 1 ; cf. Jack- 
chain.] A kind of thin rope or line used for 
various purposes. 

Jackman (dgarkmdfen). Sc. 1567. [app. 
ft Jack sb. 1 I. 4 + Man. Referred by Scott 
to J ACK sb.*) An attendant or retainer kept 
by a nobleman or landowner. Now Hist . 
Jack-o'-la-ntem, jack-a-lantern. 1663. 
+1. A man with a lantern; a night watchman 
-1704. a. An ignis fatuus or will-o'-the-wisp ; 
Jig. something misleading or elusive 1673. 3. 

A lantern made of the rind of a large turnip or 
a pumpkin, with holes to represent eyes, nose, 
and mouth. North . Eng., Sc. , and U.S. 
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a I have followed Cupid's Jack-a-lantern, and find 
myself in a quagmire Smhkidam. 

Ja-ck-plane. 1763. [Jack sb.*] A 
long heavy plane used for coarse work. 
Ja-ck-ptrddlng. arch. 1648. [Jack sb. 1 
IV. a.] A buffoon, down, or merry-andrew, 
esp. one attending on a mountebank. 
Ja*ck-ra*bbit. U.S. x88 a. [Short for 
jackass-rabbit*, so called from its long ears.] 
One of several species of large prairie-hares 
with remarkably long ears and legs. 
Ja'Ck-screw:. 1769. A lifting-jack with a 
screw. 

Jack snipe, ja*ck-snl pe. 1663. [See 

Jack sb. 1 III. 2.J A small species of snipe, 
Scotopax ( Galltnago ) gallinula ; also called 
half-snipe. Also applied to the common 
American snipe, Gallinago Wilsoni , the Dun- 
lin, Tringa alpina (Shetland), and the pectoral 
sandpiper of N. America, Tringa maculata . 
Ja-ck-staff. 169a. [f. Jack sb* + Staff.] 
Naut . A short staff, usually set upon the bow- 
sprit or at the bow of a ship, on which the 
jack (J ack sb*) is hoisted. 

Jackstay (d^ac-k^). 1840. [Jack sb. 1 
IV. x.] Naut. a. A rope, rod, or batten 
placed along a yard or gaff to bend the sail to. 
b. A rod or rope running up and down on 
a mast, on which the square-sail yard travels. 
Ja*ck-stone, ja-ckstone. 1814. [var. of 
Check-stone ; perh. assoc, w. J ack v.] A 
small round pebble or stone ; esp., in pi., a set 
of pebbles tossed up and caught in the game of 
dibs. 

Ja*ck-straw, ja*ckstraw. 1565. [See 
J ACK sb. 1 , in various senses. Jack Straw was 
a leader in the Rising of the Commons in 
1381.] z. A ' man of straw'; a man of no 
substance or consideration, a. One of a set of 
straws, or strips of ivory, bone, wood, or the 
like, used in a game in which they are thrown 
on the table in a heap, and have to be picked 
up singly without disturbing the heap. Also, 
in pi., the game thus played. 1801. 

Jack-tar. 1781. [See Jack j^. 1 I. 3.] A 
familiar terra for a common sailor. 

Jacob (djfl-kab). 1662. [a. Heb., in Gt. 

'IaxatfJor, L. Jacobus , whence also Eng. 
J ames.] A personal name and surname ; used 
also in deriv. and transf. senses, partly referring 
to Jacob s ladder. +i. — Jacobus. Pepys. 
fa. slang, a. A housebreaker carrying a ladder 
“ T 753* b- A ladder -1803. c. A simpleton 
-1812, 

Phr. Jacob's coat, membrane {A nat.\ the layer 
of rods and cones of the retina of the eye (named 
after Arthur Jacob, an Irish ophthalmic surgeon, 
died X874); Jacob's shell, the scallop-shell Pecten 
Jacobsens, the emblem of St. James the Greater! 
Jacob's stone, a name for the coronation stone of 
the Scottish kings at Scone, now in Westminster 
Abbey, fabled to be the stone of Jacob's pillow {Gen. 
xxviiC xi); Jacob's ulcer, a term for Lupus or 
rodent ulcer of the eye (from Arthur Jacob). 

Jacobean (d^KkJbran), a. (j b.) Also 
Bean. 1770. [f. late and mod.L. Jacobsens (L 
Jacobus ; see prec.).] 1. Of or pertaining to 
the reign or times of James I of England ; 
spec, in Arch., a term for the i7tb-c. style In 
England, consisting of very late Gothic with a 
large Palladian admixture; also transf in 
other arts 1844. a. Of or pertaining to Sl 
J ames the Less, or the Epistle written by him 
1883. b. Jacobean lily , a bulbous plant 

J Sprekelia formosissima), named after St 
ames 177a. 8. sb A statesman or writer of 

the time of James I 1885. 

Jacobian (dg&k^'biftn). 1859. [f. Jacobi 
(see below) 4- -an.] Math. A. adj. Pertaining 
to or named after K. G. J. Jacobi (1804-51), 
professor at Kttnigsberg in Prussia; discovered, 
introduced, or investigated by Jacobi; as J. 
function , etc. B. sb. Snort for 7 . determinant , 
an important functional determinant. 

Jacobin (dgae-kJbin), sb. 1 and a. 1 ME. [s. 
F, Jacobin (orig. an adj.. frlre jacobin ), ad. 
med.L. Jacobinus, f. Jacobus ; seejACOB.] 

A. sb x. A Dominican friar. (Grig, applied 
to the French members of the order, from the 
church of Saint- Jacques (St Jacobus) which 
was given to them, and near which they built 
their first convent.) Also attrib. or as adj. 


jacobus 


a. A member of a French political club estab- 
lished in 1789, at Paris, in the old convent of 
the Jacobins (sense x), to maintain and propa- 
gate the principles of extreme democracy and 
absolute equality 1790. b. transf. An extreme 
radical in politics, etc. 1793. About 1800, a 
nickname for any political reformer. 

a. b. With the Jacobins 1 shall keep no terms 
Burk*. 

B. adj. a. Of or belonging to the Jacobins or 
Dominican friars, b. Pertaining to tne Jacobins 
(sense a above); hence, ultra-democratic. 1795. 
Hence Jacobinic, *al a. of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the French Jacobins; ultra- 
democratic. 

tJa'CObin, sb. 2 and a.* 1517. [— OF. Jaco- 
bin, ad. med.L. Jacobinus , 1 Jacobus ; see 
J ACOBITE ». ] a. sb. - J a cobite sb. 1 b. adj. 
Of or pertaining to this sect. -1768. 

Jacobin (dgte'kdbin), sb.* Also f Jacobins. 

1668. [a. F. Jacobine, fem. of Jacobin (JACO- 

BIN sb. 1 x); so called from their cowl or hood.] 
An artificial breed of the domestic pigeon, 
with reversed feathers on the back of the neck, 
suggesting a cowl or hood, 
jacobinism (d^sek^biniz’m). 1793. [£. 
Jacobin sb. 1 + -ism.] The doctrine or prac- 
tice of the French Jacobins; ultra-democratic 
principles. b. A Jacobinical trait or notion 
1888. 

Jacobinlze (dgarkJbinaiz), v. 1793. [f. as 
prec. + -ize.J trans. To render Jacobin, to 
imbue with revolutionary ideas. Hence 
Jaxohiniza'tion 1798. 

Jacobite (dgoe'kJbdit), sb. 1 and a. 1 ME. 

[ad. med.L. Jacobita, f. Jacobus', see JACOB 
and -ite.J A member of a Monophysftt sect 
taking its name from Jacobus Baradseus, of 
Edessa, who revived the Eutychian heresy in 
the 6th c. Also attrib. or as adj. 
tJa*cobite, sb.% 1550. [ad. med.L .Jacobita % 
f. Jacobus', see -ite.J — jacobin sbX x. -x8x8* 
fja-cobite, sb* 1658. [f. Jacob 4 -ite.] 
A descendant of Jacob, an Israelite; also 
applied to the I7th-c. Puritan refugees. 
Jacobite (dxsekilbait), sb - 4 and a.* x6x x. 
[f. L. Jacobus James (seejACOB) + -ite.] 

A. sb. An adherent of James II of England 
after his abdication, or 01 his son the Preten- 
der ; a partisan of the Stuarts after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. 1689. 

A private form of prayers, .used amongst the 
Jacobites, for King! ames In his afflictions Luttbblx. 

B. adj. fx. In Jacobite piece • JACOBUS i6xx. 
9. Of or pertaining to the adherents of James II 
and his family (see A.) 1692. 

s. Atterbury wss nothing more or leas than a J. 
priest 1788. Hence J&cobi*tie, -ml a. pertaining to 
the adherents of the Stuarts t holding Jacobite prin- 
ciples. Jacobi-tically ado. Ja'cobltien m. 
Jacobltical 1 -ly ado. 

Jacobitism (dgarkJbeltir’m). 1700. [See 
-ism.] 1. The principles of the Jacobites or 
adherents of James II and his family; adher- 
ence to the Stuart cause. 9. The doctrines of 
the J acobite sect of Christians x88a. 

Ja*cob’s la*dder. 1733. [In reference to 
Gen. xxviil. 12.] x. A common garden plant, 
PoUmonium cseruleum , having corymbs of blue 
(or white) flowers ; so called from the ladder- 
like appearance of its leaves. 9. Naut. A rope 
ladder with wooden steps for ascending the 
rigging from the deck 1840. 1831. 

Jacob's membrane etc. : see Jacob. 
Jacob's atallL 1548. [In sense x, from St. 
James [Jacobus), whose symbols are a pilgrim's 
staff and a scallop shell. In other senses, app. 
fanciful] ti. A pilgrim's staff -1656. 9 . a. 

An instrument formerly used for taking the 
altitude of the sun $ a cross-staff 1559. b. As 
instrument for measuring distances and 
heights, consisting of a square rod about three 
feet In length with a cursor which slips on the 
staff 1777. c. A straight rod shod with pointed 
iron, and having a socket-joint at the summit 
for supporting a surveyor's circumferentor in- 
stead of a tripod, ts« A staff containing a 
concealed sword or dagger ->1656. 4. A plant, 
the Great Mullein or Aaron's Rod 1879. 
Jacobus (dgtkjb-bfls). PI. -uses. iflta 
fa. L. Jacobses James ; seejACOB.] The (un- 
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official) name of an English gold coin, struck in 
the reign of James I; it passed orig. for aos., 
later for aaj. or 84*. 

Jaconet (d 5 *«kln*t). 1769. [Corruption of 
iTrdft Jaganndtht, from Jaganndth (Jugger> 
naut) or Jaganndthpdri in Cuttack, where first 
made.] A cotton fabric orig. imported, but 
now ma n u f actured in England ; now, A plain 
cotton cloth of medium thickness or weight, 
lighter than a shirting, and heavier than a 
mulL 

+ Jacou-nce, jagounce. ME. [a. OF .fa- 
cunce, jagonce -pop.L. type *iacuntius for 
*/uacynttus, in cl.L. hvacinthius (sc. la fix), adl. 
from hyacinthus. ) The jacinth or hyacinth 
(precious stone) "-*599. 

Jacquard (d^kk&ud, dajwkiid). 1835. 
Surname of Joseph Marie Jacquard of Lyons 
(died 1834), who invented! an apparatus to 
facilitate the weaving of figured fabrics in the 
loom. Hence J. apparatus , attachment, en- 
gine, machine, mechanism ; also Jacquard 
loom, a loom fitted with this apparatus, for the 
weaving of figured fabrics ; J. fabric , muslin , 
stripes, etc. b. Also ellipt. as sb. — Jacquard 
apparatus, eta 

|| Jacquerie (gatorr). 1523. [F., in OF. 

jaquerie , peasants or villeins collectively, spec, 
as in Eng. ; f. Jacques ; cf. J ack sb. 1 ] Hist. 
The rising of the villeins or peasants or northern 
France against the nobles in 1357-8; hence. 
Any rising of the peasantry. 

Jactance (dgarktans). rare. 1491. [a. F., 
ad. L. jactantia , f. jac tan tern , jactare\ see 
Jactation and -anck.] Boasting; vain- 
glorious speaking. So Ja’ctancy, boastfulness, 
vainglory ; boasting. 

Jactation (dgaHctfKan). 1576. [ad. L. 

/ aetationem , f. jactare , freq. of jaclre to throw ; 
01. F. jactation.] 1. = Jactitation 2. 1680. 

a. Boasting, bragging, ostentatious display 

jactitation (d3*ktiifi*f;m). 163a. fad. 
med.L jactitationem (in Canon Law) a false 
declaration tending to some one’s detriment, 
f L. jaditat e. in sense ‘ to throw out publicly 
freq. of jactare', see prec.] 1. Public or open 
declaration, esp. boasting, bragging, a. Path. 
A restless tossing of the body : a symptom of 
distress in severe diseases. b. A twitching or 
convulsive movement of a limb or muscle. 
1065. +3. Bandying to and fro. Sterns. 

x, 7 . of marriage (Law); a giving out or boasting 
falsely by a person that he or sue i* married to another 
whereby a reputation of their marriage may ensue. 
JacuJate (dgre*kij31«it), v. rare. 1623. [f. 
L. jaculat -, jaculari to dart, f. jaculum, f. 
jaclre to throw.] tram. To dart, hurl; %ntr. 
(for ref.) to dart forward. 

Jaculation (dgmkittliijan). rare. 1608. 
[ad. L. jaculationcm \ see prec.] The action 
of darting, burling, or throwing; a hurl, a 
throw. 

Hills Hurl'd to and fro with j. dire Milton. 

Jaculator (dgarkidl/iUi). 1763. [a. L., f. ; 
jaculari to JACULATE.J 1. One who throws 
or hurls (rare) 1796. a. A fish (Toxotes jacu- 
lator) ; « Archer 5. Also/ fish, 

Jaculatory (dgarkii3tetaii),<x. rare. 1616. 

I ad. late L. jacu/atorius, f. jaculat-, jaculari.] 
Pertaining to throwing or darting; that is 
thrown or darted ; (of prayer) ejaculatory. 
Jad (dgaed). local. 1871. [?] In the Bath- 
stone quarries ; 4 A long deep noting or cutting 
made tor the purpose of detaching large blocks 
of stone from their natural beds' (Gresley). 
Hence Ja'dding vbL sb., also attrib. 

Jade (dgAd), tbA ME. [?] 1. A contemp- 
tuous name for a horse ; a horse of inferior 
breed; a sorry worn-out horse; a vicious, 
worthless horse. b. occas. used without de- 
predatory sense : « Horse 1553. c* fig 3 577- 
9. A term of reprobation applied to a woman. 
Also used playfully, like hussy. 1560. b. 
Applied to Fortune, Nature, etc. personified 
1394. c. Rarely to a man 1596. 

1. Be blithe though thou ryde vp-on a lade Chaucks. 
c. You alwaies end with a lades tricks Shaks. a. 
An expensive J. of a Wife Addison, b. Wh®ti For- 
tune, fickle fade's unkind 18a c* A lolly Prater, 
but a 1. to doe Sylvsstks. Hence Ja*dery, U- 
haviour of a j. x6ra 
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Jade (dgBd), sb.* 1797- f - F. Ic jade, for 
t Vcjade — lu giada, ad. Sp. tjada in fiedra dc 
tjada, lit. 1 colic stone ’, ijada flank, feolic, 
i. L, ilia flank; cL Nephrite.] z. A 
name given to a. Nephrite, a silicate of 
lime and magnesia, a hard translucent stone* 
in colour light green, bluish, or whitish; 

b. Jadeite, a silicate of sodium and alumi- 

I nium, closely resembling nephrite in appear- 
ance. Sometimes also applied to Saussurite. 
9. attrib. x86e. 

Jade (dgAd), v. 1601. [f. JadrjAI] z. 
tram, To make a jade of (a horse) ; to exhaust 
or wear out by driving or working hard ; to 
fatigue, weary 1606, 9. intr. To become tired 

or worn out ; to grow dull or languid ; to flag 
i6ao. t3. tram . To befool ; to jape -1670. 

x. Our horsed were jaded — perfectly ‘done up 1837. 
a. When 1 feel my Muse beginning to J., 1 retire to 
the solitary fireside of my study Burns. 3. I do not 
now foole my selfe, to let imagination iademeeSHAKS. 
Hence Ja'ded ppl. a. 1 593 ; Ja*ded-ly adv ., -ness. 

Jadeite (dgB-doit). 1865. [f. Jadk sb . 2 + 
-1TE. ] Min. See T ADE sbA The hardest and 
most highly priseef variety of jado. 
Jade-stone. 1775. [f. Jadk + Stone. ] 

-“J ADE sb.* 

Jadish (dgB-diJ), a. 1573. [f. Jade sb.* + 
-ISH 1 .] Of the nature of, or having the 
characteristics of, a jade ; of or pertaining to a 
jade. a. Of a horse 1576. b. Of a person, 
esp. a woman 1573. Jadiah-ly adv., -nesa. 
Jag (djgeg), sbA Also jagg. [ Jag sb. 
and vb. are found from c 1400. App. onoma- 
topoeic. There are no cognates in Teut. or 
Rom.l 1. A dag or pendant made by cutting 
the edge of a garment ; also, a slash or cut in 
the surf.ice of a garment to show a different 
colour underneath. -f-b. An attached pendant 
or fringe -1606. g. A shred of cloth; in pi. 
Rags, tatters. Also transf. and fig. A scrap, 
fragment. Obs. exc. dial. 155c 3. A hairy, 

bristly, or thread-like projection X519. 4. A 

sharp projection ; a dentlculation ; a sharp or 
nigged point of rock, etc. 1578. 5. A barb or 

dovetail which resists retraction 1875. ®* 

Sc. A prick with anything sharp 1818. 

Comb. J -bolt, a bolt having a beard rained upon its 
angles with a chisel (hen jc J. -bolt v. to fasten with a 
jag-bolt). 

Jag. sb.* dial, and l/.S. 1597. [?] I. A 

load (usually a small cart-load) of hay, wood, 
etc. b. A pedlar's wallet. Scott, c. slang. 
A ‘ load ' of drink ; also, a drinking bout 1678. 
a. A portion or quantity ; a * lot l/.S. 1834. 
Jag (d.^seg) , vA ME. [See Jag s 5A 1. 
trans. To pierce with something sharp; +to 
stab; to prick (Sc., north. Eng., ana l/.S. 
dial.) a. trans . To slash or pink (a garment, 

etc.) Dy way of ornament ME. 3. To make 
indentations in the edge or surface of ; to make 
ragged or uneven, nigged or bristling 1568. 
4. Naut. To lay in long bights, as a rope, and 
tie with stops. U.S. 

Jag, v.t dial. 1747. [f. Jaq r^. 2 ] trans. 

To carry in a cart T or on a pack-horse. 
Jag&nnath, the better sp. of Juggernaut. 

II Jager, jaeger (ya-gw). Also tjager, and 

Yager, q. v. 1776. [Ger. jdger hunter, 1 
jagen to chase. Cf. Ciiasseur.J u A (Ger- 
man or Swiss) huntsman or hunter 2833. 9. A 

rifleman or sharpshooter in the German and 
Austrian armies 1776. 8. An attendant upon 

a person of rank or wealth, dressed in a hunts- 
man’s costume. Cf. Chasseur 9. 1831. 4. 

A predatory sea-bird of the family Lari dm \ a 
skua-gull 2838. 

Jagg; see Jag. 

Jagged (dgm'gfid, dgsegd), a. 1440. [f- 

Tag sb A and v . 1 + -bd. Now usu. disyllabic 

J . n i_ ■ 1 _ i _ r\t — — _ 


as adj., monosyllabic as pole.] z. Of a gar- 
ment : Cut into jags ; pinked, slashed. 


Having the edge irregularly cut, gashed, or 
tom 2577, 3. Having deep irreguuir indenta- 

tions and projecting points; laciniated; esp. 
of leaves, petals, etc. 1533. b. In names of 
plants : Having jagged leaves or flowers 2548. 
4. Irregularly and sbaroly pointed 1651. 

s. A notched and j. knife Di cxxws . 4. Frowning 
cliffs and J. pinnaeles Memvale Ja*gged-ly ado* 
-neas. 


JAIL-BIRD 

Jftgger l (dsjse'gai). 2598. [f. Jaq vA + 
-er *.J One who or that which jigs; spec, a 
jagging-iron, also a toothed chisel. 

J&'gger 3. dial. 2514. [f. Jag sb* or ».* 
+ -erT] 2. A carrier ; a hawker. 9. Mining \ 
A man who carries ore on pack-horses from a 
mine to tbe smelting-pluee 1747. 

Jaggery (dxse’gari). 2598. [a. Indo-Port 
jdgara, ad. Canarese sharkare ; cf. SUGAR, 
Skr. far hard.] A coarse dark brown sugar made 
in India by evaporation from palm sap. Also 
applied to any kind of crude sugar. 

7 . pm/m, a palm-tree that yields j., esp. Caryotm 
uretu. 

Jaggy (dg»-gi), a. 2717. [f. Jag + 

- y K j Having jags ; jagged ; In Sc., prickly. 
HJaghire(dgagle’j). E. Indies. Alsojaghir, 
jagir, etc. 169a. [a. UrdQ (Pers.) jdgtr, f. j& 
place + gir holding, holder.] An assignment 
of the king's or government's share of tne pro- 
duce of a district to an individual or a body, as 
an annuity, either for private use or for the 
maintenance of a public (esp. military) estab- 
lishment ; also, the district, or the income, so 
assigned. Hence Ijjaghirdar (dgag!»’JcUU) 
[Pers. -dar possessor], the holder of a j. 
Jaguar (d^argwax. dgargi«,&iL 2604. [a. 
Tupi-Guarani yaguara , jaguara (ya-, xawgza). 
ong. a class-name for au carnivorous beasts. J 
A large carnivorous felfne quadruped, Panthem 
onca , yellowish-brown in colour and marked 
with ocellated spots, inhabiting wooded parts 
of America from Texas to Paraguay. 

Of tha large Spotted Cats, the largest is the J. 1879. 

U Jaguarete. 1753* [a- Tupi-Guarani ja- 

guard/ f. as prec. + -eti * true ' ; the specific 
name of the jaguar.] The Guarani name for the 
jaguar ; long mistaken for a distinct species or 
variety, e. g. the Black Jaguar. 
|[Jaguarondi(dg8egwaiF'ndi,v8egwa-). 1885. 
[Native name in Tupi-Guarani ; cf. Jaguar.] 
A large wild cat (Felis yaguarundi, Desmarest), 
dark brown or brownish grey in colour, with a 
long body and tail, inhabiting America from 
Texas to Paraguay. 

|| Jail (dga). 1539. The form of the Heb. 
Yah , short for Yahwe(h (J ah veh) JEHOVAH, in 
the English Bible. See Jehovah. 

Jahvism (ya-viz’m). Also Jaliveism, 
-ehiezn, Yahwiem (y5*v*,iz’m, ya*wiz'm). 
1867. [f. Jahveh, Jahve , Yahwe(h, different 

transliterations of the Heb. (previously repre- 
sented by Jehovah) + -ism .1 The religion of 
J ah veh ; the system of doctrines and precepts 
connected with the worship of Jahveh. b. The 
use of Jahvc(h) as a name for God. 

So Jahviat (yft’vist), a. a worshipper of 
Jahveh; b. — Jehovist a. Jahvi*stic a. at 
or pertaining to Jahvism or the Jahvist. 

Jail, gaol (d^BlV sb. [Two types : 1) ME. 
gay(h)oU, -ol,gaill(e,gaile , etc., a. ONF. gaiole, 
gayolle, gaolc ; a) ME. jaiole, jayle , jaile, etc., 
a. OF. jaiole, geole, etc., F. geSle prison 
Rom. and pop.Lat. *gaviola, for *caveola, dim. 
of cavea cavity, cage, ooop; see Cage. The 
Norman Fr. and ME. gaiole , gaole survives 
in the spelling gaol (chiefly due to statutory 
and official tradition) ; the current pronuncia- 
tion corresponds to the form jail, which in 
U.S. is the official spelling.] 1. A place or 
building for the confinement of persons accused 
or convicted of a crime or offence; a prison. 
Now, a public building for tbe confinement ol 
persons committed by process of law. Ik 
Without the article : — imprisonment 2447. 

c. transf, and fig. Place of confinement ME. 

At that period the gaols were . .depositories of pesti- 
lence McCulloch, b. Having been sent to gaol by 
him twice Kingsley, c. [Love] is. . A pleaaunt gay) 
and esy prisoun ME. 

Como. *. tj. damp, the noxious exhalation formerly 

common in — *--- 4 

house ( tf.1. 
maintenance of a JaiL ' 

Jail, gaol (dgBl), v. 2604. [f. prec.] tram. 
To confine in or as in a jail ; to imprison. 

One, whose bobs. That jail you from free life, her 
yo« from death Tsmwvsoh. 

Jail-bird, gaol-bird (dgMbfiid). 2603. 
[With allusion to a caged bird; see jAtL ifi.) 
A prisoner in jail ; esp. a habitual crimlnml ; afl 
a term of reproach, an incoirigible vogue. 


TJ- uaup. ura noxious cxoruikki sormcxiy 

in jailsi f. distemper - Jail-pbvbs j j.- 
a jatl t j. money, money paid for the 


4 (Gen Klin). l(Fr. p*»). fl (Gcr. Mwller). U (Fr. d«me). § (cunY). fi (£•) (there). i (i i) (rren). 


i (Fr, fosse). S (fcr f £mi| mnrthX 
S4 
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Jal’l-deli very, gaol-delivery. 1461. 
[See Delivery.] s. The clearing a jail of 
prisoners by bringing? them to trial, esp. at the 
assises ,* hence the judicial process by which 
every prisoner awaiting trial in a jail is either 
condemned or acquitted at the assizes. a. 
Deliverance from jail or imprisonment, whether 
by force or otherwise 1592.^ 

1. [He] came before the lust ices of Gaole deliuery 
at Newegate Hall. a. The legislature has been 
obliged to make a general arbitrary jail-delivery 
Burkk. 


Jailer, jailor, gaoler (dgfl*lai). ME. 
[Two types corresp. to gaol, jail \ see Jail sb. 
and -kr * a.] One who has charge of a jail or 
of the prisoners in it ; a jail-keeper. 

Jig. His Iniury The Gaoler to his pitty Shaks. 
Hence JaWeress, JaHership. 

Jail-fever, gaol-fever. 1753. [f. Jail, 

gaol sb. + Fever sb .] A virulent type of 
typhus-fever, formerly endemic in crowded 
jails, and frequent in ships and other confined 
places. 

Jain, ||Jaina(d3r»n, dg/i'na). 1805. [Hindi 
jaina -Skr. jaina of or pertaining to a 
Buddha or saint, f. jina a Buddha, a Main) 
saint, lit. ‘overcomer', f. root ji conquer.] A. 
sb. A member of a non-Brahminical East Indian 
sect, holding doctrines closely resembling those 
of Buddhism. B. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Jains or their religion. Jai-n’sm, the religious 
system of the J ains. Jai*ni»t sb, and a . — Jain. 
Jakes (dgfiks). Now ror^. *1530. [?conn. 
w. proper name Jaques , Jakes ; or from Jakie 
'Jack* , quasi Jakkcs, ‘Jack's',] A privy. 
Also transf. and fg. 

Jalap (dgae'lsp, dgp'lap], sb. 1574. [ « F. 
jalap , ad. Sp. jalapa , in full purga de Jala pa, 
from Jalapa formerly Xalapa, a city of 
Mexico, in Aztec Xalapan (Jala'pan), lit. 

* sand by the water ', f. x alii sand + all water 
+ pan upon.] A purgative drug obtained 
from the tuberous roots of a Mexican climbing 
plant, Exogonium (Ipomcea) Purga and soma 
other convolvu’aceous plants ; the active prin- 
ciple is the resin contained in the tubers (resin 
of /). Also applied to the plants themselves 
1698. 

False or Garden J., Mirabilis Jalapa. Hence 
Ja’lap v. to dose or purge with j. 

Jalapin (dgse'l&pia). 1832. [f. mod.L. /<*- 
Id pa (see prec.) + -IN.] Chem . A glucoside 

resin ; the resin of jalap-stalks. It is a strong 
purgative. So Jala*pic a. in jalapic acid, 
CegllsgOgB, an acid produced by dissolving j. in 
aqueous solutions of the alkalis or alkaline 
earths ; hence Ja-lapate, a salt of this acid. 
Jalouse (d^al uz) 9 v . Sc. 1816. [a. F. 

jalouser to regard with jealousy, f. jaloux, 
-oust Jealous.] z. trans. To be suspicious 
about. a. To suspect (that a thing is so) ; to 
surmise, guess 1816. I3. ( Misused by southern 

writers.) To regard with jealousy ; to begrudge 
jealously 1879, 

J| Jalousie (ga'lazi). 1824. [F., — jealousy ; 
also as here. | A blind or shutter made with 
slats which slope upwards from without, so as 
to exclude san and rain, and admit air and 
some light. Hence Jadouaied a. provided 
with a j. 1847. 

Jam (d^zera), sb A Also jamb. 1806. [f. 

Jam v.J The action of jamming; a crush, a 
squeeze; a mass of things or persons tightly 
crowded or packed together ; a block In a con- 
fined passage. b. The tight squeezing of one 
or more movable parts of a machine into or 
against another part so that they cannot move; 
the blocking of a machine from this cause 
iftoo. Also attrib . 

Comb, s j.*nut. an auxiliary nut screwed down upon 
the main nut to hold it ; .weld (Forging), a weld in 
which the heated ends or edges of toe parts are 
square butted against each other and welded. 

Jam sb . 2 1730. [? f. Jam v . in 

sense 'to bruise or crush by pressure’.] A 
conserve of fruit prepared bv boiling it with 
sugar to a pulp. Also transf. and fig. 

Without Real J.— cash and kisses — this world is a 
bitterish pill 1B85. 


ji Jam (dgim), sb . # ? Obs. 1793. [f. Jama.] 
A kind of dress or frock for children. 


j) Jam (dgkm), sbA Also jAm, j 5 m. 1843. 


[?] A title given to certain native chiefs in 
kutch, K.ittywar, and the lower Indus. 

Jam (dgacm), v. Also jamb. 1706. 
[app. onomatopoeic.] 1. trans • To press 
or squeeze (an object) tightly between two 
converging bodies or surfaces; to wedge or 
fix immovably in an opening 1719. b. To 
make fast by tightening 1726. c. To block (a 
passage, etc.) by crowding or crushing into it 
1866. d. To bruise or crush by pressure 1832. 
9. intr. To become fixed, wedged, or held im- 
movably ; to stick fast 1706. 3. trans. To 

cause the fixing or wedging of (some movable 
part of a machine) so that it cannot work ; to 
render (a machine, gun, etc.) unworkable thus 
1851 ; intr. to become unworkable thus 1884. 
b. Wireless, trans. To cause interference in 
(radio signals). Also intr. To be affected by 
such interference. 1914. 4. trans. To press, 

squeeze, or crowd together in a compact mass; 
to force together 1768. 5. To thrust or ram 

into a confined space 1793. Also with against, 
down, in 1836. 

1. The Ship..sturk fa^t, ja tim'd ?n between two 
Rocks De Foe. d. He jainm’d his finger in the door 
1840. a. The Ice jam’d 1706. 5. Hats are jammed 

tightly on the head 1887. Hence Jammed fpl. a 

Jam, obs. f. Jamb. 

|| Jama, jamah (dg5*mft). E . Ind. 1776. 
[UrdO (Pers.) jamah garment, Cf. pyjamas.'] 
The long cotton gown worn by Hindoo*. 
Jamadar, var. of Jemadar. 

Jamaica (d^&m^ kfi). 1756. The name of 
a large West Indian island. Used attrib. of 
things native to or imported from that island, 
as Jamaica bark, ebony, etc. Also J. pepper 
- Allspice ; J. rum, often called simply 
Jamaica ; J. wood =* Braziletto. Hence 
Jamal 'can a. and sb. 1661. 

Jamb (dgsemj. ME. [a. F. jambe : — late 
L, ga/nba * hoof, in Uter pop.L. * leg 1 ; ? f. (ult.) 
Celtic camb- crooked, bent (Diez) J x. (also 
jambe.) Her. The leg of an animal represented on 
coat of arms 1725. b. Armour. A leg-piece 
made of metal or cuir-bouilli 1834. a. Arch. 
Each of the side posts of a doorway, window, 
or chimney-piece, upon which rests the lintel ; 
a cheek ; esp. in pop. use, (pi.) the stone 
cheeks of a fire-place ME. 3. A projecting 
oolumnar part of a wall ; a columnar mass or 
pillar in a quarry or mine 1687. 4* Mining. A 

bed of clay or stone running across a mineral 
vein or seam 1721. 

j amb: see Jam sb. 1 and v. 
ambeau (d^ae-mbe). Hist. PI. -eaux. ME. 

f in form repr. AF. *jambeau deriv. of jambe 
eg.] A piece of armour for the leg ; pi. leg- 
gings ; a pair of jambes. 

tjambee. 1704. \i.Jambi a district, town, 
and large river of Sumatra.] A species of 
Calamus or Dxmonorops from the district of 
Jambi; a cane made of this, fashionable in 
Queen Anne’s time -1709. 

|| Jambo, jambu (d.^armb*, -b/7). E. 2nd. 
1598. [Vernacular forms repr. Skr. jambu , 
jambu * rose-apple \ and its derivs.] a. Euge- 
nia Jambos (Jambosa vulgaris), the Rose 
Apple. b. Eugenia Jambolana , the Java 
Plum, also called 7 am bo lan 1835. Eugenia 
malaccensis , the Malay Apple, and kindred 
species, native to the Malay archipelago 1727. 
So Jambo lan « J ambo b. 

Jamboree*. [Of uncertain origin.] 1872. 
x. A noisy revel; a carousal or spree. U.S . slang, 
2. Cards. In railroad euchre, a hand containing 
the five highest trumps, which entitles the 
holder to score sixteen points. 3. A rally of 
Boy Scouts ; orig. applied to the international 
rally held at Olympia in Aug. 1920. 

Iljamdani (dg5mda*nr). E. 2nd. Also 
-danee. 1858. [Pers.] A species of fine cotton 
cloth with spots or flowers woven in the loom, 
James (dg/imz). ME. [a.* OY. James : — 
late L. +ja'comus, f. L, Ja 'cobus (learned form 
Jaco'bus ), a. Gr. ’I<Ua>£or, ad. Heb. « Jacob, 
a frequent Jewish name.] 

I. A Christian name ; hence transf. x. A 
sovereign (slang). (Cf. Jacobus.) 1858. a. A 
burglars crowdmr; — Jemmy sb, 4. 1813. a- 
A sheep's head 1827. 


n. St. James, either apostle of the name; 
esp. St. James the Greater, who e shrine at 
Compostella was a centre of pilgrimage. St. 
James's day , tide, the 25th ofjuly. dedicated 
to St. James the Greater ME» St, James's 
shell, a scallop-shell worn by pilgrims to the 
shrine at Compostella ; also the scallop Pecten 
jacobxus. 1500. b. St. James's wort , Ragwort, 
Senccio Jacobxa 1578. 

IXL Also, a surname ; hence, James's Pow- 
I der, a febrifuge, formerly very popular, pre- 
pared by Dr. Robert James (1703-1776). 
Jamesonite (d#?i -msouait). 1825. [f. Pro- 
fessor Jameson , of Edinburgh (1773-1854).] 
Min. Sulph-antimonide of lead, usually occur- 
ring m fibrous masses; feather-ore. 
Jamestown-weed. U.S . Also Jim(p)son- 
weed. 1687. [f. Jamesto7vn, in Virginia, j The 
T horn-apple. Datura Stramonium. 

Jammy (djx-mi), <z. [f. Jam sb.% + -y 1.] 

Sticky with jam. 

Jane (dz^n). ME. [f. OF. Janne(s t F. 
Gbn.s!) ft. A small sliver coin of Genoa 
-1671 9. ■» Jean, the fabric, q. v. 

tjane-of-apes. joe. nonce -wd. ff. after 

Jcck-of-a pesf) A female J aekanapes. M ASSIN- 
GFK. 

II Jangada (d£*ijga'd&). 1598. [Pg., ad. 

Malay&lara changddam raft, etc., ad. Skr. 
samg/idfa 'joinery'.] A flout or raft of logs 
joined together, and furnished with a lateen 
sail; used in parts of Brazil and Peru. b. 
orig. A raft used in the E. Indies. 

Jangle (d^gg’l), sb. [In ME. a. AF. or 
OF. jangle sb. from jangler', later, lrom next.] 
ti. Idle talk, chatter; an idle word. ME. only. 
9. Contention, altercation 1641. 3. Discordant 

sound, ring, or clang 1795. 4- Confused and 

noisv talk. (A blending of 1 and 3.) 1839. 

s. t)o rnanye poode werkes, and spek fewe langles 
Chaucer. 3. Ihe mad j. of Matilda's lyre Gifforix 

Jangle (d^te'ijg'i), v. ME. [a. OF. jangUr 
(12th c. ) ; ult. history unkn. Cf. Jingle r.] 

I. intr. ti. To chatter, babble, prate; said 
also of birds -1774. a. To speak or sound 
harshly or discordantly ME. 

z. Thy myndc is lorn, tliuu ianglcst as a lay 
Chaucer. a. Thus they go on, wrangling and 
jangling 1797. . 

II. trans. 1. To speak or utter m a noisy, 
babbling, discordant, or contentious manner 
ME. 9. To cause (a bell, etc.) to give forth a 
harsh discordant sound 1604. 

>. Like sweet bells tangled out of time, and harsh 
Shaks. Hence Ja'nglcr, fa chatterer, a noisy dis- 
putant. tJa*ngleresB. 

tja*nglery. ME. [a. OF. janglerie ; see 
-ery x b.J Idle talk; wrangling -1583. 

Janitor (d^te-nit/fj). 1584. [a. L., f. janua 
door, with agent-suffix -tor.) 1. A door- 
keeper, porter, ostiary 1630. Ta. An usher in 
a school -1876. 3. Sc. and U.S. A caretaker 

of a building who has charge of the cleaning 
and heating of it 1878. Hence Ja nitoress, 
Ja nitress, Ja'nltrix, a female j. 

Janizary, janissary (d^srniziri, yarni-’). 

1529. [Ult. ad. Turkish ychi-tsheri, f. yehi 
new, modem +t*heri soldiery, militia.] x. 
One of a former body of Turkish infantrv, con- 
stituting the Sultan's guard and the main part 
of the standing army. The body was com- 
posed mainly of tributary children of Chris- 
tians, and was abolished in 1826 9. Hence, 

any Turkish soldier; esp. one of an escort for 
travellers in the East 1615. 3. Jig., etc. 1565. 

4. attrib , i6na. Hence Janisa rian a. 

r The Romish Janizaries are the tribute Children 
of all Europe X679. 

Janker (dgac-qk w). Sc. 1823. [?] A long 
pole on wheels, used for carrying logs and 
other heavy weights. 

Jansenism (c^ae ns&iiz’m). 1656. [f. as 
next + -ism. j The doctrinal system of the 
J ansenists. 

Jansenist (dgse'ns&iist), sb. (a.) 1664. [f. 
the surname Jansen + -1ST.] A follower in the 
Homan Catholic Church of Cornelius Jansen, 
bishop of Ypres in Flanders (died 1636), who 
maintained after St. Augustine the perverseness 
And inability for good of the natural human 
will. Also attrib. or adj. Hence Jaaecni’stic, 
-leal a, 1711; t Jan sett lan (rare). 


K (sum), a (pass), an Qoud). v (cut). § (Fr. chri), a (cv*r). si (/, eye). » (Fr. can de vie), i (»#t). * (Psych*)* 9 (whtft). p (g*t). 



JANT 

I ant, etc. : see Jaunt, etc. 
anuary (dgae'niu&ri). [ME. Itniuer, etc., 
A. ONF. Jenever - mod. F. Janvier : — L. 
Januarium , nom. Januarius ( mensis ), i.e. the 
month of Janus, as presiding over the entrance 
Into the year.] The first month of the year 
according to modem reckoning. Abbrev. Jan. 
Janus 1508. An ancient Italian 

deity, regarded as having doors and entrances 
under his protection; represented with a face 
on the front and another on the back of his 
head ; the doors of his temple in the Roman 
Forum were always open in time of war, and 
shut in time of peace. Often used attrib., and 
allusively, referring to the two-faced figure. 

Four faces each Had, like a double J. Mijt. P.L . 
Xi. 139. atirib . A friend is Janus-faced: he looks to 
the past and the future Emerson. 

j ap. 1880. Colloq. abbrev. of Japanese. 
... apan J(d3*p»-n) f _ sb . (a.) 1577. [ ad, 


Chinese Jih-pun ( - Japanese Ni-ponV * sun- 
rise ', * orient , i.jih (jap. at) sun + fun (Jap. 
pon t hon) origin.] 1. A country of eastern Asia 
consisting of a long cluster of islands extending 
between Kamchatka in the north and the 
Philippines in the south, tb. transf. A Japan- 
ese 1588. a. A hard varnish of the kind used 
in work orig. imitating lacquer of Japan x688. 
3. Japanese work, esp. with painted and var- 
nished design 174a. 4. a. Japanese porcelain, 

tb. Japanese silk 1729. 5. attrib. Of, belong- 

ing to. native to, or produced in Japan ; as J. 
clover, a leguminous annual introduced into 
southern U.S. in 1840 from China and Japan; 
J. earth « Catechu ; J. ink, a superior black 
writing ink, generally glossy w hen dry; J.moth, 
a moth of the ^enus A de/a 1673. attrtb., 
in sense 2, as /. cabinet . frame , etc. 1681 ; J. 
varnish (tree) m AlLANTO 1789. 

Japan (dgapae-n), v. 1688. [f. prec., sense 

2. ] 1. trans. To lacquer with japan ; to varnish 

with any material that gives a hard black gloss, 
a. transf. To make black and glossy as in 
japanning 1714. 3. slang. To ordain. (With 

reference to the black coat.) 1756. 

1. His gaiters, too, were fresh Japann’d W. Combs. 

Japanese (dgaepinrz), 1604. [f. Japan + 
-kse.] A. ad/, Of or pertaining to Japan 1719. 
What more picturesque than thej. umbrellas? 1884. 
B. at sol. or as sb. x. A native of Japan. (Now 
only as adj. used absol. and unchanged for pi.) 
1604. a. The Japanese language 1828. 
Japanesery (d^aepftnfzari). 1885. Also 
In Fr. form Japonaiserie. | f. prec. -i -ery, after 
Fr. (cf. Chinoislrie). J Japanese conduct, art, 
decoration, etc. ; au instance of this. 
Japanned (dgapre-nd), ppl. a. 1693. [/• 

Japan*/.] i. Varnished, lacquered, etc., with 
japan 1693. *>• Polished with blacking 1750. 

a. Made or become J .ip&nese 1889. So Japa'n* 
ning vbl. sb., also cotter. = Japan a. 
Japanner (daj&narnaj). 1614. [f. Japan 

sb. and v. + -KRL 1 fr. A Japanese; a 
Japanese ship -1764. o. One who japans, one 
who follows the trade of varnishing with japan 
1695 : tjoc. a shoe-black -1734. 

Jape (d^tp), sb. ME. [See jAncr.] + x - 
A trick, a device to deceive or cheat. Obs. 
since c 1515, but used by Scott. 9. A device 
to amuse; a merry or idle tale ; a jest, gibe. 
Revived in 19th c. ME. t 3 » A trifle, toy 
-X570. Hence Ja'piah a . 174c. 
s. The japes and mockeries of evfl spirits Scott. 

Jape (d$/ip;, v. ME. [Etym. unkn. Re- 
vived in 19th c. in sense 4 J tl. trans. To 
trick, beguile, befool, deceive -1463. +9. To 

seduce ; to know carnally. tAlso intr. -1589. 

3. trans. To mock, deride, insult. Occas. used 

in x8-i9th c. 1440. 4. intr . To say or do 

something in jest or mockery ME. Hence 
Ja’pcr, one who japes ; esp. a professional 
jester. +Ja*pery, ribaldry ; a jest. 

Japhetic (dg&fe tik), a. Also Japetic. 
XU28. [f. Japheth (or 11 Japetus) 4 * -ic.] Of 
or belonging to Japheth, one of the sons of 
Noah; descended from Japheth j sometimes 
applied to the Indo-European family. So 
Japhetite (dxfi’fetait), also Japhethite, a 
descendant of Japheth. 

Japonic (dg&pfnik), a. 1673. [f .Jafivn, | 
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Japan.] Of or pertaining to Japan ; Japanese. 
So f Japo*nian a. and sb. 1591. 
y. earth : catechu, terra jnpomca. 

Japonica (d5*pp*nik&). 1819. [mod. L., 

fem. of Japontcus pertaining to Japan.] The 
name given to various ornamental plants orig. 
native to Japan, as the common camellia 
(Camellia japonica), the Japan quince (Pyrus 
japonica). 

Jar (dgai), sb l 1546. [Goes with JAR v .] 

I. 1. A harsh inhatmonious sound; \spcc. in 

Afus., A discord 1553. + 9 . A vibration or tick 

of the clock. Shaks. 3. A quivering or grating 
sound 1669. 4. A ti emulous vibration result- 

ing from concussion or physical shock 1815. 

1. A little iarre in mii*uck U not easily espied 1586. 
a. Wint . T. 1. ii. 43 

II. 1. Discord, want of harmony; a diver- 

gence or conflict of opinions, etc. ; +a dis- 
crepancy of statement 1548. 9. Dissension, 

quarrelling 1546, b. A dissension ; a petty 
(esp. domestic) broil 1583. 

a. b. Proverb. Women's jars breed mer/s wars. 
Phr. At (a) j. : at discord (now rare). 

III. A method of connecting the bit and the 
rods or cable In an apparatus for drilling rocks 
by impact, by means of which at each up-stroke 
a jar of the bit is produced which jeiks it up- 
wards 1864. 

IV. A representation of the harah vibratory 
sound made by certain birds and insects, 
whence their popular names, as J ar-bird, J AR- 
owLj hence transf., as in Nightjar. 

Jar(d£aj), sb* 159a. [a. T.jarre, a. Arab. 
jarrak , earthen water-vessel.] x. A vessel of 
earthenware, stoneware, or glass, without 
spout or handle (or two-handled), usu. more or 
less cylindrical in form. Orig. used only in its 
eastern sense of a large earthen vessel for 
holding water, oil, wine, etc. 9. Such a vessel 
and its contents; hence, a jarful Formerly a 
measure of capacity 1598. 

1. Leyden jar : se. T.iydfn. ». Sir, Spain has 
sent a thousand jars of oil Pope. 

Jar, sb .3 arch, or colloq. 1674. [Later form 
of char , CHARE sb. 1 , turn, turning; see Ajar 
adv .*] In on or upon the (or a) j., on the turn, 
partly open, Ajar adv . 1 
Jar fdajsLi), v . Also tgerre, +cHarre. 

1526. ] This vb. and itssb., Jar 1 , are in ori- 

gin prob. echoic.] 

I. 1. intr. To emit or make a harsh grating 
sound ; to sound in discord with other sounds. 
Also fig. ta. intr. Of a clock (or, of minutes) ; 
To tick. Also in Shaks. trans. To cause to 
tick. 1593. 3. intr. To strike against something 

with a grating sound, or so as to cause vibra- 
tion ; to clash 1665. 4. intr. To sound harshly 

in (obs.), or fall with harsh effect on, the ear. 
Hence, To strike with discordant or painful 
effect upon the nerves, feelings, mind, con- 
science, etc. 1538. 5. intr. To vibrate audibly ; 

hence, to vibrate, shiver, or shake from an im- 
pact or shock 1735. 6. trans . To cause to 

sound discordantly 1633. 7. To cause to 

vibrate ; to shake into vibration 1568. 8. To 

injure by concussion or impact 1875. 

x. Iarringe, and anarringe at me like dogs 1576. 
a. Rich. //. V. v. 51. 3. As broadsword upon tar- 

get jarred Scott. 4. His laugh jars on one’s ear 
Thackeray. 7. The fine paved road . .jars the nerves 
terribly Mrs. Piozzi. 

U. x, intr. 'lo be out of harmony or at dis- 
cord in character or effect; to disagree; to 
conflict 1541. b. To clash i6ax. 9 . intr. To 
be at strife ; to quarrel ; to dispute, wrangle I 
1550. t3« trans. To bring to discord -1628. 

x. Orders and Degrees Jarr not with liberty, but I 
well consist Milt. P.L. v. 793. 

llJararaca (d^arira-kfi). 1613. [Native 1 
name.] A venomous serpent of Brasil (Bothrops 
Jararaca ) of the family Crotalidse , 

Ja*r-bird. [Jar sb. 1 IV.] Local name of ] 
the Nut-hatch. G. White. 
ilj&rde. 1797. [F.] - Jardon. 

II Jardiniere (gardinyfr). 1841. [Fr.] X. An | 
ornamental stand or receptacle for plants, | 
flowers, etc. 9. Cookery. A preparation of 
mixed vegetables stewed In a sauce ; / soup , j 
vegetable soup 1846. 
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tumour on the leg of a horse, on the outside of 
the hock -1797. 

Jarful (dgauful). 1866. [f. Jar sb.* + 

-ful.] As much as a jar will hold. 
tJaTgle, v. 1549. [a. OF. jargoillier, 

-ovillier (also gar-), prob. from an onomatopoeic 
base jarg -, garg - ; see J ARGON sb. 1 ] intr. To 
utter a harsh or shrill sound ; to chatter, jar 
-1600. 

tjargogle, v. trans. To confuse, jumble. 

Locke. 

Jargon (dga'jgan), sb. 1 ME. [a. OF. 
jargon , -oun, gargon , etc., warbling of birds, 
chatter, talk ; peril, containing the same radical 
go rg- , jarg - as jargoillieri see J ARGUE. 1 x. 
Twittering, chattering. (Recently revived.) a. 
Unintelligible or meaningless talk or writing; 
nonsense, gibberish ME. ts. A cipher, or 
other system of characters or signs having an 
arbitrary meaning -1708. 4. A barbarous, 

rude, or debased language or variety of speech ; 
a * lingo 1 ; used esp. of a hybrid speech 1643. 
5. Applied contemptuously to the language of 
scholars, the terminology of a science or art. or 
the cant of a class, sect, trade, or profession 
1651. 0 . A * babel * of sounds 1711. 

a. Alchymy..is found to be mere J. and Imposture 
172a. 4. Others had ike Levant J., which they call 

Lineua I 1 rank Da hoc. 5. The j. of the trade 1704, 
of the Law 17*7. Metaphysical j. K am ts. Hence 
JargoneeT, a jargon-monger. Jargo’nic. 1 
Jargon, jargoon (dgaugan, dgajgtf-n), 
jA* 1769. [a. F. jargon, ad. It. giargone ; 

usually identified (ult.) with Zircon, Pg. xdrebo , 
Arab, xarqtin.] A translucent, colourless, or 
smoky variety of the mineral zircon, found in 
Ceylon. Hence Jargo'iiic a .* 1796, 

Jargon (dgaugan), v. ME. [a. OF. jorg- t 

gar gunner, -ouner , F. jargon tier, f. Jargon 
j/*. 1 ] ». intr. To warble, twitter, chatter. Obs. 

from 15th to 19th c. 9. intr. To utter jargon ; 
to talk unintelligibly 1570. 

a. Disappear, 1 say ; away, and J. no more in that 
manner Carlyle. Hence Ja*rgoner. 
Jargonelle (d^augSneT). Also -el. 1693. 
[a. F. jargonelle * a very gritty variety of pear 
dim. of jargon J argon sb .*] An early-ripening 
variety of pear. 

Ja-rgonist. rare. 178a. [f. Jargon 
+ -1ST.] One who affects or uses a jargon. 
Jargonize (dja-x^onoiz), v. 1803. [f. as 

prec. + -ize.] a. xntr. To talk Jargon or a 
jargon. b. trans. To bring (into a condition) 
by means of jargon ; to translate into jargon, 
t Jark. Old Cant. 1561. A seal -1818. 

|| Jarl (vaxl). Also yarl. 1890. [ON. (-* 
OE. eorl Earl), orig. '# man of noble birth \ J 
An old Norse or Danish chieftain or under- 
king. Hist. 

Jarosite (dgserooit). 1854. [f. Bnrranco 
Jaroso in Spain ; see -ite.] Min. A hydrous 
sulphate of iron and potassium, occurring 
usually in yellowish rhombohedral crystals. 
Jar-owl, Jarr-owL 1839. [f. Jar sb± 1V.J 
The goatsucker or nightjar (local). 

Jarmtl (d3»T&). 1866. [Anglicised ad. 

Jerry hi, native name,] The mahogany gum- 
tree L Eucalyptus margmata) of West Australia; 
the aurable timber of this tree. Also attrib . 
Jarring (d^a riq), vbl. sb. 1555. [f. Jar p. 
+ -incLJ The action of Jar v. z. Harsh 
dissonance ; discordant sound. 9. Vibration 
caused by concussion 1775. 8* Discordant 

action x<;8r. 4. Disputing, wrangling 1574. 

x. The j. of a distant door Byron. 3. A harsh j. of 
incongruent principles Sia J. Reynolds. 

Janin g,fifil. a. 1559. [f. Jar v. +-ing*.J 
That j'ars (se? the vb.L 

A violent J. Motion 1665. J. inf rests 176s, sectaries 
1780. Hence Ja'rring-ly adv., -neaa. 

Jarvey (d^a’jvi). colloa. Also jarvy, 
Jarvle. 1819. [By-form ol Jarvis or Jervis, 
personal name.} x. A hackney-coachman 
X890. ta. A hackney-coach -1868. 

L The old j. with his many-caped Benjamin Sala, 

Jasey (dj/i-ri). 178a [app. - Jersey^ 
Humorous or familiar for a wig, esp. one 
made of worsted. 

Jasmine, -in (dpeimin), Jessamine, -in 


Ujardon. 1790. [F./atdcn, ad. It giardone, 1 (dse'sKminh xqiaT [Lika all the European 
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ydsmtnA z. a. orig. The plant Jasmimtm 
officinale , a climbing shrub with fragrant white 
flowers, grown in England since the 16th c. ; 
hence, b. Any species or plant of the botanical 
genus Jasminvm , with white or yellow fairer* 
shaped flowers. Also the flower of any of 
these. 

Next to the Common or White Jasmine, the ordinary 
• jessamine ’ of English literature, the best known is 
the Yellow-flowered, ¥• fruttcans | the total number 
of species is about ninety. 

c. Applied to plants of other genera 1760. a. 
A perfume derived from the flowers of the jas- 
mine or jessamine 1670. 3. at/rib., as j. 

flower, etc. 1644. 

1. Where jasmine trails on either side the door 
Csabsk c. Cape J., Gardenia fiorida and G. 
radicant 1 French. J., Calotropis procera, a shrub 
found in Southern Asia and Africa j Wild J.. of 
Jamaica, a species of Pavettax of the W. Indies, 
baramea odoratissima and the genus ixora. 

J asp (d3asp). Now rare or Obs . ME. [a. 
F .Jaspe, ad. L,. iaspis Jaspis.] «= Jasper i. 
Ja-spachate (-Wit), ja-spagate 168 r. 
fa. F. j asp agate, ad. L. iaspachate r (Pliny), a. 
Gr., f. taomt jasper + Agate.] Min, 

The same as agate jasper ; see Jasper sb, 1. 
Jasper (dga*spai), sb, [ME. iaspre, a. OF. 
jaspre , var. of jaspe, ad. ll iaspis , iasfidem , a. 
Gr. loans, latnrtd- jasper, a word of oriental 
origin.] x. A kind of precious stone. a. As 
tr. Gr. taanis or L. iaspis , any bright-coloured 
chalcedony except cornelian, the most esteemed 
being green. b. Now, an opaque crypto- 
crystalline variety of quartz, of various colours, 
usually red, yellow, or brown, due mostly to 
the presence of iron oxide. 

Agate j.. * an agate consisting of j. with vcinings 
ana cloudings of chalcedony r (Dana). Banded 
striped, or ribbon a variety having the colours in 
broad stripes. 

a. Short for jasper-ware 1825. 

Comb. 1 j.-opal, an impure opal containing iron 
oxide ana having the colour of yellow Jasper | J.» 
pottery, -ware, a fine kind of porcelain invented 
by Wedgwood, and used by him for his cameos, etc. 
+Ja*sper, v . 1620. [I. Jasper sb .] I. intr. 
To have a clouding or speckling of various 
colours, like some kinds of jasper ; to be varie- 
gated. a. trans. To marble, to speckle 1799. 
So Ja*spered a., marbled, speckled 1620. 
Ja-sperated, ppl. a . [f. Jasper sb. + 

-ate + -ED.] * Mixed with jasper * (Webster). 

Jasperize (d^ersparaiz), v. 1833. [f. as 

prec. -f- -IZE.] trans . To convert by petrifac- 
tion into jasper, or into a form of silica resem- 
bling jasper. 

Jaspery fd^aspari), a. 1797. [U as prec. 
■4- -Y *.] Of the nature of, resembling, or con- 
taining jasper. 

tjaspi-dean, a . 1796. [f. as next + -an.] 
■= next -1807. 

Jaspideous (d^aespidibs), a. 1804. [f* L* 
iaspideus + -ous. I Of the nature of jasper. 

0 jaspis (dgse-spis). ME. [L. iaspis jasper, 
a. Gr.] m Jasper sb. x a; rarely 1 lx 
Ja-Spoid, a. 1855. ff. Gr. loams JASP + 
-OID. J Resembling jasper, 
fjaspo-nyx. x6x6. [a. L. iasponyx, a. Gr., 
f. J a urns jasper + 5 w( Onyx. | An onyx 
partaking of the characters of jasper -1748. 
Ijataka (dg»*t&k&). 1861. [Skr. f m nativ- 
ity.] A narration of one of the incarnations of 
Buddha preceding Gautama. 

Jauk (dajpk), v. Sc. 1568. [?] intr. To 
trifle, dawdle. 

Jaunce,v. Obs. or arch. 1593. [prob. f. OF.] 
a. trans . ?To make (a horse) prance up and 
down. b. intr. ? To prance as a horse. 

Spur-gall’d, and tyrd by tauncing Bullingbrooke 
Shaks. So fjaunce sb, ® Jaunt sb. 1. 
Jaundice (dapndis, d^a ndts), sb. ME. 
[a. F. jaunice , jaunisse, in 12th c. jainice, lit. 
7 yellowness \ £, jalne, jaune ; see -ice. 7 he 
d is an accretion. Often treated as a pi. in 
•yes, - ies , -ers, like measles , glanders , etc.] x. 
A morbid condition caused by obstruction of 
the bile, and marked by yellowness of the con- 
junctiva, skin, fluids, and tissues, and by con- 
stipation, loss of appetite, and weakness. 
(CaOed yellow, black, green j., according to the 
colour of the skin.) b. White j. « Chlorosis; 


blue j. m Cyanosis 1737. fa. A disease of 
trees in which there is discoloration of the 
leaves -1669. 3. transf. and flg. 16*9. 

3. The Love of Gold, (that J. of the Soul, Which 
makes it look so Guilded and so Foul) Cowlky. 
Jaundice [dx9*ndis v d5& a n-) v v« 1791. [app. 
L Jaundiced^ trans. To affect with jaun- 
dice; usually flg. To affect with envy or 
jealousy ; to tinge the views of. 

Her perceptions were jaundiced by passion 1791. 

Jaundiced (dgg'ndist, d£&*n -),a. 1640. [f. 
Jaundice sb. + -ed * ] x. Affected with 
jaundice. 9. Yellow-coloured x6ao. s .Jig. 1699. 

t. All looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye Pops. 3. 
Here jealousy with jaundic'd look appears Garth. 
Jaunt (d^Snt, sb. 159a. [Goes w. 

Jaunt v., which appears a little earlier.] x. 
A fatiguing or troublesome journey. (Now 
only as an ironical use of a.) 9 . An excursion, 

trip, journey, esp. one taken for pleasure 1678. 

x. I arrived here, after a very troublesome j. 1752. 
a. I have been a J. to Oxford H. Walpols. 

Jaunt (dgjnt, d^ant), v. 1570. [?] +1. 

trans. (?) To make (a horse) prance up and 
down; to tire a horse by riding him up and 
down -i6ii. ta. To carry up and down on a 
prancing horse; to cart about (rate) -18x8. 3. 

intr. Of a person: To trot or trudge about. 
Obs. or arch. 1575. 4. intr. To take a jaunt, 

now, esp., for pleasure 1647. 5. intr . To 

move jauntily, R. Bridges. 

Javrntlag-ca r. 1801. [f. jaunting vXA. sb. 
+ Car.] A light, two-wheeled vehicle, popu- 
lar in Ireland, now carrying four persons seated 
two on each side, either back to back {out- 
side jaunting-car) or facing each other {inside 
jaunting-car ), with a scat in front for the driver. 
Jaunty (d3a’nti,dg9’nti), a. 1663. [Former- 
ly jantee and janty, repr. F. gentil (pronounced 
Safltr), noble, gentle, genteel.] + 1 . Well-bred ; 
gentlemanly; genteel -1830. b. Of things: 
Elegant, stylish (? Obs.) 166a. 9. Easy and 

sprightly in manner ; affecting airy self-satis- 
faction or unconcern 167a. b. Lively, brisk 
1719. 

a. This sort of Woman Is usually a janty Slattern 
Sterlk. Hence Jau*ntlly adv. Jau*ntinesa. 

Java (d,5a*va). 184a. Name of an island 

in the Malay archipelago. Used attrib. in 
names of things connected with it in origin, as 
J. almond, Canarium commune ; J. plum, 
Eugenia Jambolana ; J. sparrow, a kind of 
weaver^binl {A madina orytivora). Also ellipt., 
Java, a variety of domestic fowl. 

Javan (dgfl-v&n). 1606, [f. Java + -an.] 
adi. and sb. (A native) of Java. So Javanese. 
Javel 1 (dgrnVl). lots. ME. [ 7 ] A low 
fellow: a rascal. 

fja-vel2. l6o i. [a. F. javelle ** ONF. 
gave l U Gavel x£. a J — Gavel sbP -1611. 
Javelin (d^ae Vim), 1513. [a save- 

line', from radical javel-\ cf. Javelot.J x. 
A light spear thrown with the hand ; a dart. 
Also fig. t9. A pike or half-pike; a lance 
-1839. b. «■ Tavelin-man x. 184Q. +3. 

A fish; app. tne pilchard or anchovy 1655. 
4. attrib . 1513. 


narrow pass, fissure, gorge, or channel ; the 
narrow entrance into a valley, gulf, or sea ; etc. 
ME 4. pi. Applied to the seizing or holding 
members of a machine, etc., arranged In pairs, 
and usually capable of an opening and closing 
movement ; spec, JVaut. the semicircular, con- 
cave, or forked end of a boom or gaff which 
clasps the mast with its projecting ends 1789. 
5 .fig. (in pi.) The seizing action or capacity of 
any devouring agency, as death, time, etc. 
1503. 6. Vulgar loquacity ; esp. cheeky or im- 

pudent talk; also, in vulgar language, A talk, 
a speech, a lecture, an address 1748. 

s. The J. fell, and the eyes were fixed 1866. a From 
hit wide Jaw* His Tongue unmoisten'd hangs Somkr- 
vills. 5. To winne renow ne Euen in the iawes of 
danger, and of death Shaks. 6. Phr. To hold or 
stop one's j. (possibly at first literal). 

Comb. : j.. hit {U.S.), a short bar placed beneath a 
journal box to units the two pedestals in a car-truck 1 
•breaker, a word hard to pronounce (colloq.)j also, 
a machine with powerful jaws for crushing ore. etc. | 
•rope (A r aut\ the rope which fastens the two horns 
or prongs of the boom or gaff round the mast ; -tooth, 
a molar tooth: -wedge ( US .), a wedge to tighten 
the axle-box in an axle-guard. 

Jaw v. x6ia. [f. prec.] +1. trans. 

To use the jaws upon. a. slang, a. intr. To 
use the vocal organs. (A vulgar or contemptu- 
ous equivalent for speak.) 1748. b. trans. To 
scold, lecture 1810. 3. To j. away, to cut to 

the shape of jaws, or in a concave curve x8oa. 
Jawbation: see Jobation. 

Jaw-bone, jawbone (ds§-bd**n). 1489- [/• 
Jaw sb. + Bone.) Any bone of the jaws; 
spec, each of the two forming the lower Jaw. 
Jawed (dg9d), a. 1539. [f. Jaw sb. + 

>ed *.] Having or furnished with jaws. 

Jaw-fell. 1660. I. Falling of the jaw ; 
fig. dejection (rare), t9. Dislocation or sub- 
luxation of the lower jaw so that it cannot be 
shut. Rush. 

Jaw-fallen, a. 1603. |f. Jaw sb. + 

fallen pa. pple.] Chop-fallen ; dejected, 
fjawn, obs. vor. of Chawn sb. and v. 
Jawy a. rare. 1654. [f. Jaw sb. 

+ -Y l . J Of or pertaining to the jaw ; forceful 
iu language. 

Jay (d^Y ME. [a. OF. jay , mod.F. 
geai ■= med.L. gains , gaia (Pupias). Not 
identical with F. gas.] x. A common European 
bird, Garrulus glandartus \ in structure, etc. 
resembling the magpie, but in habits ai boreal, 
and having a plumage in which vivid tints of 
blue are heightened by bars of jet-black and 
patches of white. b. Applied to birds of the 
sub-family Garrulinx or family Garrulidx, 
among which are the Blue Jay (Cyanurus 
cristatus) of N. America, the Canada Jay 
(Pet iso reus canadensis ), the Grey Jay, Green 
Jay, etc. x688. 9. Applied to : a. The Jack- 

daw ; b. The Cornish chough, also called 
Cornish i*y\ r. The Missel thrush (local) 1484. 
3. transf. eu An impertinent chatterer. b. A 
showy, flashy, or light woman. c. A person 
absurdly dressed, d. A simpleton. 1593. 

3. Some lay of Italy.. bath betraid hum Shaks. 
d. j.-walker (orig. l/.S.\ one who crow— a street 
without regard to traffic regulations. 

Jay-bird. 1851. A jay : in parts of Eng- 
land, the Common Jay ; in U.S., the Blue Jay. 
Jay --haw ker. U.S. 1865. A name given 
to the irregular soldiers who fought in and 
around eastern Kansas, in the free soil conflict, 
and the early part of the American civil war ; 
hence, a raiding guerrilla. 

Jazer&nt, jeraerant (dgerz£rint, dge-s-). 
Now only Hist. ME. [a. OF. ja scran, -ant, 
joe-, jac jess er an, etc., orig. an adj. ; of Sara- 
cen origin. According to Dies, prob. identical 
with Sp. jasarino Algerian, I. Arab. {al-Mact- 
rah 'the island', in pi. AUjas&'-ir Algiers. ] 
' A light coat of armour composed of splints or 
small plates of metal rivetted to each other or 
to a lining of some stout material ' (FairhoU). 
Jazz (dgsez), ib. 1918. [American Negro. 1 
A kind of music in syncopflued time, as played 
by negro bands in U.S. Hence, any syncopated 
dance music; also, a danoe to this music j 
attrib. as /.-band, -dance, -music, -step. Also 
applied to fantastio designs or vivid patterns. 
Hence Jau v. intr. to dance Jass j trans ♦ to 
arrange as jazs j Ja*ny n n resembling jess. 


1. fig . Where the grey rocks strike Their javelins 
up the azure Mrs. Browning. Hence Ja*velin v. 
trans. to strike or pierce with or as with a )> Jave- 
lineeT, a soldier armed with a j. 1 a javelin-man. 

Javelln-man. 1705. TC Javelin sb. + 
Man.] x. One of a body of men in the retinue 
of a sheriff who carried spears or pikes (Jave- 
lin sb. 3), and escorted the judges at assizes. 
9. A soldier armed with a javelin 1846. 
tJa*veloL 1489. [a. OF. javelot, perh. of 

Celtic origin.] A small spear or javelin thrown 
with the hand or from a catapult -1708. 
Hence tjavelotie’r, a soldier armed with a j. 
Jaw (d3$), sb. ME, [Occurs first as jow(e t 
later as jaw(e, and for a time as Chaw(&. 
App. not the F. joue cheek. For a hypothe- 
tical etymology see N.E.D.] x. One of the 
bones (or sets of bones) forming the framework 
of the mouth ; in sing, more often the lower or 
under jaw, the inferior maxillary, than the 
upper yaw or superior maxillary. 9. In pi. The 
liones and associated structures of the mouth 
including the teeth ; hence, the cavity formed 
by these parts ; the mouth, fauces, throat MB. 
3. transf. chiefly in pi. The two sides of * 
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JEALOUS 

' Jealous (dge*lM), a. [ME. gelos, etc., a. 
OF. galas (mod. jaloux, -ouse) : — med*L. uelosus , 
f. late L. talus, a. Gr, f^Aot seal, jealousy ; see 
ous. ] < t , i« Vehement in wrath, desire* or de- 
votion -i66x. ta. Ardently amorous; fond, 
lastful -1555. 8. Vigilant in guarding ; sus- 

piciously careful or watchful. Const of (for , 
over). ME. 4. Troubled by the belief* sus- 
picion* or fear that die good which one desires 
to gain or keep for oneself has been or may be 
diverted to another ; resentful towards another 
on account of known or suspected rivalry : a. 
in love or affection, esp. in sexual love ME.; 
b. in respect of success or advantage ME. c. 
In biblical language* said of God : Having a 
love which will tolerate no unfaithfulness in the 
beloved object ME. 5. Suspicious; apprehen- 
sive of evil, fearful. Now dial . 153a. tb. 
Doubtful, mistrustful -1682. d. Suspiciously 
vigilant to prevent something (expressed or 
understood) ; vigilant in scrutinizing 1601. 
Also transf. 

1. I hauo beena very iealeun for tho Lord God of 
hostes x Kings xix. 10. 3. The people, j. of their 

hardly-won liberties Brycr. 4. a. So young a hus- 
band's j. fears Byron, b. L< ailing persons in the 
state were j. of his glory Thiklwall. C. For 1 the 
Lorde thy God am a gelouae God Covkrdals F.x&i. 
xx. 5. 5. My master is very j. of the pestilence 1607. 

b. Jul. C. 1. ii. 162. 6. Measures [of weight, etc ] 

were subject tu j. supervision Rook ns. Phr. j Jealous 
glass , an old name for glass which is translucent but 
not transparent. Hence Jea*lous-ly adv ,, -noss. 
t Jealous-hood. So printed in 4th Fol. 

Shaks. (1685), Rom. 6* Jut. IV. iv. 13, and 
taken by some as a single word ^ 'jealousy 
Jealousy (d^e’bsi). ME. [a. OF. gefosie, 
jalousie , f. gelos Jealous; see -V*.] The 
qu.ilhy of being jealous. ti. Anger, wrath, 
indignation -1649. fa. Devotion, eagerness, 
anxiety to serve -1565. 3. Solicitude or 

anxiety for the preservation or well-being of 

something ME. 4. The state of mind arising 
from the suspicion, apprehension, or knowledge 
of rivalry : a. in love MEL ; b. in respect of 

success or advantage ME.; c. see Jealous 

4 c. MEL 5. Suspicion; apprehension of evil ; 
mistrust. Sow dial. MEL 
x. How long. Lord, wilt thou be angry, foi euerT 
shall thy ielouaie burne like fire ? Pi. Ixxix. 5. 4. &. 
Gelousy [is mightie] a? the hell Coverdalk Song Sol. 
viii. 6. to. Local je ilouiies Freeman. c. They 
prouoked him to iealousie with strange gods Oeut. 
xxxii. 16. 

Jeamea. 160a +a. Obs. f. Jamks. b. 

I After Thackeray), A ludicrous name for a 
iveried footman (pron. djfrnz). 

Jean (d.^n). 1488. [app, same as MEL 

Gene , Jene. etc. in OEL Jannc(s, mod.F. 
Ginas, mcd.L. Janua, Genoa, a city of Italy. 1 
+1. Genoa; attrib . « Genoese -1607. a. A 
twilled cotton cloth ; a kind of fustian. Orig. 
jene fustian * shortened to jean. In U.S. 
jeans. 1567. b. attrib ., as j. cap , etc. iBox. 
Jear(e, Jeat.e, obs. ff. Jeerj^. 1 , Jet. 
Jebuaite (djebiihwit). 1535. Name of a 
tribe of Canaanltes, dispossessed of Jerusalem 
by David. In 17th c., a nickname for a Jesuit. 
Hence Jebusite v., Jebual*tic, -ideal, dtiah a. 
Jedburgh, Jeddart staff: see Staff sb. 
Whence Jedwood- (Scott) or Jedd&rt-axe, 
which is due to a misapprehension. 

Jee (dgO» v - Ec. i7»a. [? Cf. Gee va] x. 
intt. To move, to stir; to move to one side; to 
move to and fro 1727. a. trans. To cause to 
move; to move aside, shift, or displace slightly. 
Hence Jee sb. a move, motion 1829. 

Jee, adv . and int. 1785. a. The verb- 
stem used advb. or as an exclam. b. — Gee 
/*/., a word of command to a horse. 

Jeer (d^w), sb 1 1495. [?] NauU Tackle 
for hoisting and lowering the lower yards. 
(Usu, in pF) b. Comb., as j. -capstan, etc. 
Jeer (djiu), sb.* 1579* [f. next.] !• An 
act of jeering ; a scoff, flout, gibe, taunt 1625. 
tb. The action of jeering; mockery, scoffing 
-1753, fa. Phr. In a jeer, (?) in a huff. North. 

1. A blow is much sooner forgotten than a i. 
Spuroiom. 

Jeer (dgfo), v. 1533. [?] 1- •"*** To 
speak in derision or mockery; to scoff de- 
risively (at). a. trams. To address or treat 
with sooraml derision ; to deride, flout 2590, 
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1. Here Grub-street Geese presume to Joke and j. 
Gray. a. Yea. dost thou ieere A flowt me in the 
teeth ? Shaks. Hence Jee’rer. JeeTingly adv. 
Jeff (dgef), sb. Circus slang. A rope. 
Dickens. 

Jeffersonian (d^efajs^u niin). U.S ’. 1856. 
[f. 7' ho mas Jefferson, President of the U.S. 
1801-1809.] adj. Pertaining to President Jeffer- 
son, or holding his political doctrines (now 
called Democratic). sb. A supporter or 
follower of Jefferson ; a Democrat 1880. 
JeffersonJte y^e'fojMiisit). x8aa. [Named 
after President Jefferson ; see prec. and -ite.J 
Min. A greenish-black variety of pyroxene, 
containing some sine and manganese. 

J e ff ( d 5 e £)* i 875* [Cf. jedge, a Sc. form of 
Gauge.] A templet or guage for verifying 
shapes of parts in gun and gun-stock making. 

j ehad: see Jihad. 

ehovah (d^fin^-vi). 1530. [The Eng. and 
common European representation, since 16th 
c., of the Hebrew divine name (IHUH, JHVH). 

L his word (the ' sacred tetragrammaton '), as 
being too sacred for utterance, was pointed in 
the O.T. by the Masoretes with the vowels 
• (^ a), 5, &, of dddnai, as a direction to the 
reader to substitute Adonai for the ' ineffable 
name L Students of Hebiew at the Revival of 
1 .etters took these vowels as those of the sacred 
name itself, wiience, in l* spelling, IeHoVa(H), 
i.e. lehou i\h). It is now held that the original 
name was IaHUe(H), i.e. Jakve(h <*» Yabwe[h , 

* lie that is 4 the self-existent or 4 the one ever 
coming into manifestation ’, but this meaning 
is conjectural. J The principal and personal 
name of God in the Old Testament ; in English 
versions, * the l>ORD '. Hence in mod. Chris- 
tian use = God, the Almighty. 

1 appeared vnto Abraham Isaac and lacob an 
aliinighlie God: but in my name lehouah f Wyclif 
Adonay] was I not knowne vuto them Tin dal* 
Exod. vi. 3. 

JehOVist (dg/lll^-vist). 1753. [f.jEHOV(AH 
+ -1ST.] ti. One who holds that the vowel- 
points annexed to the word Jehovah in Heb. 
represent the actual vowels of the word ; opp. 
to Adonist. a. A name applied to the author 
(or authors) of those non-Deuteronomic parts 
of the Hexateuch in which the divine name is 
rendered ’Jehovah ’ ; opp. to Elohist. (Now 
usu. Jahvist or Yakwist.) 1844. 

Hence Jehovi'stic a. of or pertaining to the 
J. or Jehovists, characterized by the use of the 
name ‘Jehovah’; also (rarely) pertaining to 
the religion of Jehovah. In both senses now 
usu. J AHVISTIC (or Yahwistic). 

Jehu (dg/’hisf). joc. 1 68a. [See a Kings ix. 
20.] a. A fast or furious driver, b. A driver, 
a coachman. Hence as vb. t to drive furiously 
1779- 

Jejunal (d^dgM-nil), a. 1878. [f. Jeju- 

num + -AL.J Of or pertaining to the jejunum. 
Jejune (d^fdjtt’n), a. 1615. [ad. L. 
jejunus fasting.] +x. Without food, lasting; 
hungry -X754. a. Deficient in nourishing or 
substantial qualities; thin, scanty; meagre, 
unsatisfying ; (of land) poor, barren 1646. 3- 

Unsatisfying to the mind or soul; dull, in- 
sipid, dry ; thin, poor ; wanting in substance. 

( L he prevailing sense.) 1615. 

3 . Empty and j. »peculation* X 67 X. A very], and 
unsatisfactory reason Blacks tone. Hence Jeju’ne- 
ly adv., -neat. 

Jej unity (dgldsfimlti), 1623. [ad. L. 
jejuni/as , f, jejunus tasting.] The quality of 
being jejune ; jejuneness. 

II Jejunum (d^rd^w n^m). 1541. [Mediaeval 
application of L. jejunum, neut. of jejunus 
fasting (sc. intestinum). So in F.] Anat . 

The second part of the small intestine, between 
the duodenum and ileum, 
n Jelick (dge-Iik, prop, ye-lck). 1816. [Turk. 
yelek waistcoat.] A vest or bodice worn by 
Turkish women. 

Jell (djel), v. U.S. colloq. 183a [f. Jelly 
j0,] intr. To congeal or jelly. 

Jellied (dje ’lid), a. 1393. (L Jelly sb. 
and v . + -ED.] 1. Turned into felly; con- 

gealed, coagulated, fa. Flavoured with jelly, 
sweet. Cleveland. 

Jelly (dge’li), sb. [ME. geU, a. F. golee 
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frost, also jelly L. gelata frozen, pa. pple. 
of gelare ; see -adk.1 i. An article of rood, 
consisting chiefly of gelatin, obtained from 
various animal tissues by boiling and subse- 
quent cooling, having a soft homogeneous con- 
sistence and usually semi transparen L Also, 
later, a preparation of the juice of fruit, etc., 
thickened into a similar consistence, tb. The 
substance Gelatin -1855. a. gen. Anything 
of the consistence of jelly x6oa b* spec. 
Applied to the alga Nostoc, which appears as 
a jelly-like mass on dry soil after rain, and 
was supposed to be the remains of a fallen star 
164 x. c. A mixture of gelatin and glycerin 
used for mounting microscopic objects 1856. 

1. Tho J,. .of Red Cabbage Akbuthnot. Thick J, 
made from chickena 1850. a. I could have beaten 
the Woman into a J. D’Urfry. b. Like that falling 
Meteor, there she lies, A J. cold on Earth Somkr. 

V1LLE. 

Comb, t j.-bag, a bag for straining j. through ; 
•mould ; -plant, an Australian seaweed, Eucheuma 
s/ fcio rum, from which j., size, cement, etc. are made. 

Jelly (dge*li), v. 1601. |f. Jelly jA] 1. 
intr. To come to the consistence of jelly; to 
congeal, coagulate, a. trans. To convert into 
jelly ; to cause to * set ’ ; to reduce to the con- 
sistence of jelly 1601. 

Je*lly-fistL 1707. +X. An oceanic fish of 

the genus Plagyodus or Alepisaurus , family 
Ecopeltdn. a. Pop. name of various acalephs, 
medusas, or sea-nettles, from their gelatinous 
structure 1841. Also fig. Also attrib. 

|| Jemadar (d&e’m&dai). E. Ind. Also 
jemi-, jamadar. 1763. [Urdfl, f. Pers. (Arab.) 
jamac collection (of men) + Pers. ddr holder.] 
A native officer in a Sepoy regiment, corre- 
sponding to a lieutenant ; also, a name for the 
head of a body of police, etc., or of servants. 
Hence Jemadary, the office of a j. 1863. 

Jemima (dgAmai 'mi'). 1899. [Female per- 
sonal name. ) 1. A made-up tie. 9. pi. Elastic- 
sided boots 190a. 

Jemmy (d^e-mH, sb. Also Jimmy. 1753. 
[A pet-form of James; cf. Jemmy c.] ti. A 
dandy ; a finical fellow -1764. fa. A kind of 
riding-boot ; also j. bool -’.77i- 8- A great- 

coat. Dickens. 4. A crow-bar used by 
burglars, generally made in sections x8xx. 5. 
A sheep's head as a dish 1836. 

1. Phr. Jemmy Jessamy (Jessamine) attrib., dan- 
dified, foppish, effeminate. See JksSAMY. 5. You’re 
all jaw luce a sheep's jimmy HenlKY & StcvsMson. 

Jemmy (dje-mi), a. Obs . exc. dial. Also 
gemmy, jimmy, etc. X750. [deriv, of Jim K 
Gim a.] Spruce, neat ; dexterous. 

A smart cock'd beaver and a J. cane Lamb. Hence 
Je’mmily adv. Je*mminess. 

Jeneqaen, var. Henequen [Sp .jeniquen). 

II Jene sals quoifapnsgkwk). 1656. [Fr. f - 

I know not what.] An inexpressible something. 

JeAnet (dje’nAt). 1463* la- F. genet, a. 
Sp. jinete, -\ginete light horseman. In Fr. and 
Eng. transferred from the hoi seman to the horse.] 

1 . A small Spanish horse, a. A (Spanish) light 
horseman. Obs. exc. Hist. 1676. 

1. Isabella, royally attired, rode on a Spanish j. 

PRBSCOTT. 

Jenneting (dge-netig). 1601. [app, f. F. 
Jean or Jeannet, in pommede Saint- Jean, after 
sweeting , etc.] A kind of early apple. 

Jenny (dzc'ni). 1600. [A familiar or pet 
form of Janet (or of Jane), serving as a 
feminine of Jack, and hence used in similar 
applications.*] 

I. x. The female name; hence, sometimes 
applied derisively to a man. (Mod. Sc.) a. 
Used as a prefix to denote a female animal, as 
j.-ass, j.-kooper, and occas. applied witheut 
reference to sex 160a b. Short for j. ass , jL 
wren x8o8. 3. Creeping J., the pkuit Money* 

wort x88x 

IL 1. Short for Spinninq-»jbnny 1798. a. 
A locomotive crane which runs backwards and 
forwards, and moves heavy weights S861. 3. 

Billiards . A stroke made by a losing faasard 
into the middle or top pocket, from a outlying 
near to the cushion 1836b 
Jenny wren (dgerni rem), 1848. [See 
Jenny L a.] A pop. natte for the wren 1 
sometimes regarded in nursery lore as the wife, 
bride, or sweetheart of Robin Redbreast 
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Jeofail (djcfinl), sb, 1541. 
jeo fail, jo faill, I am at fault, 1 mistake.] 
Law, A mistake or oversight In pleading ; also, 
an acknowledgement of such error* Hist . fb. 
transf A mistake -1828. Hence tJeo*faU v. 
intr. to fail to meet an obligation 1599. 
Jeopard (dge'p&id), v. ME. [Back-foima- 
tion from J eopardy.] i. trans . To put in jeo- 
pardy; to expose to loss, injury, or death ; to 
hazard. +b. intr . (for refi.) To run the risk ; 
to venture-1598, fa. trans . To stake, bet -1580. 

1. As ready to j. his life and fortune, as ever his., 
forefathers had been Frkeman. Hence Jeo*parder, 
one who puts in jeopardy. 

Jeopardize (dge’p&jdaiz), v. 1646. [f. 

prec. or J eopard-Y + -IZE.) trans . « prec. z. 

That he should j. his wilful head Only for spite at 
me Sir H. Taylor. 

tJeo*pardouB, a, 1451. Also -ious (150a). 
[f.J eopard-Y + -ous.] i. Fi aught with risk 
- 1661 . a. Venturesome -1593* 

s. Shippes sailyng into so jeoperdous and forte 
parties Hen. VII. a. A lustyeund iupeidous Knyght 
1404. Hence tJeo*pardous4y adv., *0088. 
Jeopardy (d^e'paidi), so. [ME. iuparti , 
etc., a. OF. iu parti, later ieu Igeu) partly lit. 

4 divided play or game, even game hence 
• uncertain chance a term of chess, etc.] +i. 
Chess f etc. A problem -150a fb. A device, 
trick, stratagem -1536. ■fa. A position in a 
game, undertaking, etc. in which the chances 
of winning and losing are even ; uncertainty 
-1597. 3- Risk of loss, harm, or death ME. 

3. Why stand we in ieopardy euery houre? 1 Cor. 
xv. 30. Hence Jeo'pardy v. «* Ji-opaed v. x. 
Jequirity (dgekwrrlti). 188a. [ad. Fr., 
ad. Tupi-Guarani.] A twining shrub, Abrus 
precatorius, the particoloured beans of which are 
used as ornaments, etc., and in medicine. 

|| Jerboa (dgwl>Ju-A, dg3*ib^,i). 1663. [mod. 
L., a. Arab.] A small rodent quadruped, 
Dipus sagitta, found in the deserts of Africa; it 
is of the size of a rat, has very long hind legs 
and short fore legs, and a long tufted tail, and 
is a remarkable jumper. Hence, any Jumping- 
mouse of the genus Dipus or family Dipodidx. 

Comb. J.-mouse, a N. Amer. rodent of the genus 
Difiodomys, one of the pouched mice or kangaroo- 
rats of the South-western U.S. and Mexico. 

Jere, in good jere , altered f. Goodyear, 
q.v. Scott. 

Jeroed : see Jerid. 

Jeremiad (dgerfmai'&d). Also-ade. 1780. 
[a. F. jirimiade, f. Jtrtmie, L. Jertmias Jere- 
miah, in reference to his Lamentations in the 
O.T.] A lamentation ; a writing or speech in 
a strain of grief or distress; a doleful com- 
plaint ; a complaining tirade. 

1 could ait down, and mourn, and utter doleful 
Jeremiads without end Helps. 

J erfalcon, etc., obs. f. Gerfalcon, etc. 

erlcho (dje'rik*). 1635. [A town in 
Palestine ; see a Sam. x. 5.] Used in slang or 
colloq. phrases for a place of retirement or 
concealment, or a place far out of the way. 

^Let them all goe to J., And ne’re be seen againe 

|| jerid, jereed (d*£r*-d), sb. Also jerreed, 
jerrld, etc. x6oa. [Arab.] A wooden javelin, 
about five feet long, used in games by Persian, 
Turkish, and Arabian horsemen. Also, a 
game in which this is used. Hence tjeri'd v. 
intr,, to throw the jerid 1698. 

Jerk (dg5ik), sb . 1 1555. [App. echoic; 
see also Yerk.J ti. A stripe, a lash -1796 ; 
fig. a lash of sarcasm -1741. a. A sharp 
sudden pull, throw, push, thrust, or twist 1575. 
b. (in pi. the jerks). Involuntary spasmodic 
movements of the limbs or features, esp. re- 
sulting from religious excitement 1805. 3 .fig. 
A short sharp witty speech ; a sally 1588. +4. 
A short abrupt series of notes (of a bird) -1794. 

His Jade K av « h * ,T1 a Jwk B. Jons. b. These 
Methodic sets people crazy with the jerks 1874. 3. 

Sir, use your jerk* and quillets at the bar Brome. 

Jerk, **.2 i 799 . [f. j ERK v 2 . Ke a i so 
Jerky j£. ] Jerked meat, charqui, 

(dsrSik), vA 1550. [App* echoic; see 
Jerk rA 1 ] +i. trans. To strike with or as 
with a whip, switch, or wand -1709 ; ytg, to 
lash with satire or ridicule -17x0. a. To move 
(anything) by a sharp suddenly arrested 
motion ; to give a sudden thrust, push, pull, or 
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twist to 1589. b. To throw or toss with a quick 
sharp motion 1786. 3. Jig. To utter (words or 

sounds) abruptly, or sharply and shortly 160a. 
4. intr. To give a jerk ; to jerk a bow or nod ; 
to move with a jerk 1606. b. To move the 
limbs or features spasmodically 1874. t$. intr. 

To sneer, carp, gird -1704. t6. intr. To utter 

a short sharp abmpt series of notes -1773. 

a. He Jerked the horse's mouth roughly 1875. s 4 
The door jerked open 1833. 5. You must be jerking 

at the times, forsooth 1643. 

Jerk (dgSik), v.i 1707. Alsotjlrk. [Cor- 
rupted from American Sp. charquear , f. char- 
que , charqui , ad. Quichua (Peruv ) ccharqui 
4 dried flesh, unsalted, in long strips ’.] trans. 
To cure (meat, esp. beef) by cutting it into 
long thin slices and drying it in the sun. 
Jerker (dgoukaj). 1596. [f. Jkrk v . 1 + 

-ER *.] x. One who jerks, esp. from religious 
excitement. a. U.S. A fish, the river-chub, 
Hybopsis kentuckiensis , also called horny head 
X884. 

I erker, variant of Jerqi/er. 

erkin 1 (d35*jkm). arch, or Hist. 1519. 
[?J A close-fitting jacket, jersey, or short coit, 
often made of leather. Still used dial, for a 
waistcoat, an under vest, or a loose jacket, 
tje'rkin 2 . 1539. [?dim. of jer- in jerfalcon , 
Gerfalcon.] The male of the gerfalcon. 
tJeTkin sb. ora. 161 a. In / beef — jerked 
beef (see Jerk t\*) -1657. 

Jerkin-head. 184a. [? for jerking-, from 
Jekk v. 1 ] Arch. (See quot.) 

* A form of roofing which is half-gable, half-hip 
The gable generally goes as high as the ties of the 
couples, above which the roof is hipped ufl ' {.Chambers' 
Kn^ycl. V. 697). 

Jerky (dgS'jki), a. and sbA 1858. [f. Jerk 
sb . 1 4- -Y.J A. adj. Characterized by jerks or 
sudden abrupt or twitching movements ; often 
fig. spasmodic. 

Talkers that have what may be called j. minds 1858. 
A j. style 1887. Hence Je*rkily adv. t Je*rkineaa. 
B. sb. A springless wagon. U.S. 1884. 
Je*rky, so . 2 U.S. 1890. [ad. American 
Sp. charqui , charque ; see Charqui and Jerk 
t/.*J Jerked beef. 

Term-, obs. sp. of Germ-, in various words. 
Jeroboam (dgerJbJwaem). 18 16. [So called 
in allusion to Jeroboam * a mighty man of 
valour ’ (1 Kings xi. a8), 4 who made Israel to 
sin 4 (xiv. x6).] A large bowl or goblet ; a very 
large wine-bottle. 

Jero*nymite, var. of Hieronymite. 
Jeropiga, -pigia, var. of Gkropiga. 
Jerque (d^jk), v. Alsofjirk. 1819* [Re- 
ferred to It. ccrcare to search, but historical 
evidence is wanting.] trans. To search (a vessel) 
for unentered goods ; to examine or search a 
ship's papers in order to ascertain whether the 
captain's and the customs officer's lists of cargo 
agree, and to see that all the cargo has been 
duly entered and described. 

Jerquer (djoukaj). 1681. [See prec. vb.] 
A custom-house officer, a searcher; in the 
London Custom House, A clerical officer who 
examines and checks a ship's papers, to see 
that all the cargo has been duly entered and 
described. 

Jerry (d*e*ri), sb, 1834. [Familiar var. of 
Jeremy or Jeremiah. ] 1 . A machine for shear- 
ing cloth 1883. ®* Short for J.-shop: A low 

beer-house 1834. 3» Short for J. hat: A round 
felt hat 1841. 4. Short for Jerky-builder 1890. 
Je-ny, a. 188a. [prob. short for Jerky- 
built.] Constructed unsubstantially of bad 
materials. 

Je*rry-bul lder. i88r. [?] A speculating 
builder who 4 runs up ' unsubstantially built 
houses of inferior materials. So Je*rry-bui>ld- 
lng. Je*rry-bul lt a. built unsubstantially of 
bad materials ; built to sell. 

Jersey* (d$5*jzi). 1583- The name 0/ the 
largest of the Channel Islands; used attrxb. 
and ellipt, x. attrib . Of Jersey; of Jersey 
worsted, a. sb. a. Jersey knitted work ; Jersey 
worsted; worsted generally 1587. fb. Wool 
that has been combed and is ready for spinning 
~ 1790. 8. A woollen knitted close-fitting tunic, 
with short or long sleeves, worn either as an 
outer tunic, or as an under-shirt or under-vest 
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1836. 4. One of a breed of cattle of the Chan* 

nel Islands ; a cow of the island of Jersey x88x, 
Je rsey*. U.S. 1770b ■« New Jersey. 
Jert,jp.,r. Now dial. 1540. ** Jerk sb.\vfi 
Jerusalem (dggrtf *sal£m). 1615. The city 
in Palestine so named ; the Holy City, Henee 
attrib . or ellipt. J. letters, letters or symbols 
tattooed on the arm or body in memory of a 
visit or pilgrimage to J. ; J. pony, a donkey (in 
reference to Christ's riding into j. on an ass). 
See also Artichoke, Cross, etc. 

Jervine (dgauvain). 1838. [Formerly also 
jervina ; f. Sp. jem a the poisonous root of 
Vcrat>~um. \ Ghent . An alkaloid occurring, 

together with vera trine, in the roots of V tra- 
trum album and V. viride. Also called jervia. 
Jess (d^es), sb. ; in pi. jeBSes (dge-ste). 
[ME. ges , a. OF. ges {gee , gete) nom., sing, and 
pi., of get, mod.F. jet cast, JET sb . 9 : — L. jaetus 
throw, cast, f. jaclre to throw.] A short strap 
of leather, silk, etc., fastened^ round each of 
the legs of a hawk used in falconry ; usually 
bearing on its free end a small ring or varvel to 
which the $wi\el of the leash is attached. 
AIso/^. 

Their talk was all of training, terms of art, Diet and 
seeling, jesses, leash and lure Tennyson. Hence 
Jess v trans. to put the jesses on (a hawk) 1860. 
Jessamine, \nr. of Jasmine, q. v. 
fjessamy. 1633. [Corruption oi jessamine. ] 
1. ^Jasmine i. -1733. a. A dandy, fop. 
S<*e Jemmy sb. -1802. 

Jessant (dge*s4np), a. *570. [In sense z,a. 
OF. gesant (later gisant) Tying, pr. pple. of 
gisir : — L. jacere to lie. In sense 2, if*, j Her 
1. Said of a charge lepresented as lying over 
another and partly covering it 1610. a. Said 
when an animal is represented with a branch, 
flower, etc. in its mouth or as if issuing from it 
a. yessant stands between the names of the two 
charges, e. e. a hart j. a branch 0/ dittany. 

Jesse (axe-si). 1456. [Name of the father 
of David (1 Sam. xvi. 12).] A genealogical 
tree representing the genealogy of Christ from 
'the root of Jesse' (cf. Isa. xi. 1); used in 
churches as a decoration for a wall, window, 
vestment, etc., or in the form of a large 
branched candlestick ; attrib. J. window. 
Jessed (dgest), a. 1610. [f. Jess sb. or v 
+ -ED.] Of a hawk: Furnished with or 
wearing jesses ; in Her . having the jesses of a 
specified tincture. 

Jest (d^cst), sb. ME. [a. OF. geste, jeste , 
ad. L. gesta \ see Gest sb.', of which this is a 
var. sn.J ti. A notable deed or action -1604. 
fa. A narrative of exploits; orig. in verse. 
ME. only. ■(■3. An idle tale -1620. 4. A 

mocking speech ; a taunt, a jeer. Also, A 
piece of raillery or banter. 1548. 5. A saying 

(or transf. recital) intended to excite laughter; 
a witticism, joke 1551. fl. a. Trifling sport, 
fun 1551. b. Testing, merriment; ridicule 
X597. c. A jocular affair 1732. 7. A sportive 

action, prank, or frolic ; a practical joke. Now 
rare. 1566. t8. A pageant, masque, masquer- 
ade -xoox. 9. A laughing-stock 1598. 

1. Settyng furthe the lestcs, actea and deedes, of 
the nokifitie Hall. 4. Too bitter is thy iest Shahs. 
£ Let not thy laughter hand&ell thy owne J. Quarles. 
6. a. His eyes do drop no teares : his prayrett are in 
test Shaks. b. Ala* poore Yorick, . .a fellow of in- 
finite lest Shaks. C* Life is a j., and all things shew 
it Gay. 7. Hold the sweete iest vp Shaks. 9. Why 
then make S|>ort at me, then let me be your test Shaks 

Jest (d t $est), v. 1526. [f. prec. : - Gest 

r. 1 , of which this is a var. sp.] i* intr. To 
utter gibes or taunts ; to scoff, jeer, mock. b. 
trans. To jeer at ; to ridicule ; to banter 1721 

a. intr . To trifle 153a 3. intr. To make witty 

or humorous remarks ; to joke 1553, +b. intr. 
To disport oneself -1632. 

a- Verily I do not iest with you 1 there came newes 
trom him last night Shake 3. Because Mirth is 
agreeable, another thinks fit eternally to j. Steki.k. 

b. As gentle, and as xocond, as to iest, Go 1 to fight 
Shaks. 

Jest-book (dge'stbuk). 1750. [f. Jest sb. J 
A book of jests or amusing stories. 

Jester (dge'stai). ME. [var. sp. ofGKSTKR, 
or t Jest v. + -rr *.] i. A professional 
reciter of romances {arch.). a. A mimic, 
buffoon, or merry-andrew ; esp. one main- 
tained in a prince’s court or nobleman's house- 


m (mas), a (psss). au ( laud ). 9 (cwt). { (Fr. chrf). a(evrr). ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. esu d* vie), i (s#t). i (Psych#). 9(wh<*t). p( get). 
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hold 15x0. a. One who jests, or speaks or 
acts in jest ; a joker 15x0. 

a. A small whole length of Archee, the King's j. 
U. Walpolb. 3. lesters do oft proue Prophets Shaks. 

Je*stful, a. 1831. [-ful.] Full of jesting. 
Jesting (d3e*stig\ vbl. sb . 1506. [f. Jest 
1/. + -ING*.] The action of Jest v. ; pleasantry; 
trifling; ridicule. 

i ., said Arcite, suits but ill with pain DryDkn. 
e-sting, ppL a. 1551. [f. as prec. + 

-1NG ■.] That jests ; jocose ; trifling ; f jeering. 

What is Truth) said j. Pilate Bacon. Jestingly 
adv . 1568. 

tje-suist. rare. 158a. [-ist.] - next -1645. 
Jesuit (dge’riw^t), sb . Also +-ite. 1550* 
[ad. mod.L. Jesuita , f. Jesus + -ita] see-rriL 1 .] 
x. A member of the 'Society of Jesus', a 
Roman Catholic order founded by Ignatius 
Loyola in 1534. 

The object of the Society was to support and defend 
the Roman Church against the i6tn-c. Reformers, 
and to propagate the faith among the heathen. The 
stringent organization of the order soon made it very 
powerful. Its secret power, and the casuistical prin- 
ciples maintained by many of its representatives, and 
generally ascribed to the body as a whole, have ren- 
dered its name odious not only in English, but in 
Frencii and other languages, and have given rise to 
sense a, and to the opprobrious sense attached to 
Jesuitical, Yesuitry, and other derivatives, 
a. transf. A dissembling person ; a prevaricator 
1640. 3. A dress worn by ladies in the 18th 

century, a kind of indoor morning gown 1767. 
4. attrib. or adj. That is a Jesuit ; of or be- 
longing to the Society of Jesus ; Jesuitical 1660. 

z. The diucls agents .. by the name of lesuites 
Stubbks. Teach Jesuits that have travell'd far, to 
l.ycj l each Fire to burn, and Winds to Wow-Cowley. 
a. 1 o humble the pride of some Jesuits, who call 
themselves Quakers *777. 

Comb, (genitival) : Jesuits* bark, the bark of 
species of Cinchona. Peruvian bark (iutroducedinto 
Europe from the Jesuit Missions in S. America) ; 
Jesuits' drops, ‘name given to a preparation of 

5 arlic, Peruvian balsam, and sarsaparilla* (Mayne); 
esuits* nut, the seed of Trap a natans ; t Jesuits’ 

S owder. an old name for powdered Peruvian bark ; 

esuits* tea, an infusion of the leaves of Psoralea 
glandulosa, a S. Aincr. leguminous shrub. 

t Jesuit, v. 1600. [1. prec. sb.] I. intr. 
To act the Jesuit (ran). a. trans . To make a 
Jesuit of -1645. 3. To dose with Jesuits’ bark 

(nonce-use). Harvey. 

tje-suited, a. 1600. [f. Jesuit sb. or v. + 
-ED.] Made or become a Jesuit ; imbued with 
the principles or character of the Jesuits; 
Jesuitical -1834. 

Jesuitess (d3e*ziw,ites). 1600. | f. Jesuit 
sb. + -ess.] A female Jesuit ; one of an order 
of nuns established on the principles of the 
Jesuits, but suppressed by Pope Urban VIII. 
Jesuitic, -al (dsjeziwiUtik, -al), <x. 1600. 

[ f. as ptec. ; see - 10 , -ICAL.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the Jesuits; belonging to the Society of 
Jesus; Jesuit. a. Dissembling; practising 
equivocation or mental reservation of truth 
X013. Hence Jesui’tically adv. 1600. 
Jesuitism (dsje ziwpti^’m). 1609. [f. as 

prec. + -ism.] x. The principles or practice 
of the Jesuits. a. Principles or practice such 
as those ascribed to the Jesuits ; Jesuitry 
16x3. 3. A Jesuitical quibble or equivocation 

(rare) 1749. 

Jesuitize (d3e*ziw,iuiz), v. 1644, [See 
-izf. J i. intr. To play the Jesuit; to pro- 
pound Jesuitical doctrines. a. trans . To 
imbue with Jesuit principles 1679. 

Jesuitry (d3e*zi«,itri). 1833. [f. Jesuit 
sb. + -RY. j Subtle casuistry or prevarication ; 
the doctrine that the end justifies the means. 

Jesus ME. [a. L. Jesus, a. Gr. 

*1*7 troth, ad. late Heb. or Aramaic Jtshua , for 
earlier Jehoshuo or Joshua (explained as 1 Jah 
(or Jahvch) is aalvation'). a frequent Jewish 
personal name. 

During the ME. period regularly used in Its OF. 
(objective) form lesu (Jesu). *J he (U nom.) form 
lesus ( Jesus) was rare in ME., but became the regular 
Eng. form in x6th c. In later use, Jesu occurs in 
hymns, rarely in nom. or obj. p but frequently in the 

1. The name of the Founder of Christianity, 

a. A figure or representation of Jesus Christ, 

as a Crucifix or Ecce Homo, or an emblem 

or device such as the letters IHS, etc. 1487. 
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1. Euen soo : come lorde lesu Tin dale Rev. xxii. 
so (so Cov., Great B . ; Geneva, Bps., etc. Iesus]. 
Jesu, lover of my soul C. Wesley. 

Jet Cd3et), sb.l and a. ME. [a. OF. jaUt , 
jayet (F. jais) L. gagatis , a. Gr. yayanjt ; 
see Gagate.J 

A. sb. x. A hard compact black form of 

lignite, taking a brilliant polish. It is used in 
making toys, buttons, etc., and attracts light 
bodies when electrified by nibbing. +b. A 
piece of jet -1607. Black marble -1648. 

3. The colour of jet ; a deep glossy bUck 1450. 

z. b. Your lustre tooll. .Draw courtship to you, as 
a let doth strawes B. Jons. 3, The pansy freaked 
with jet Milt. 

B. attrib. or adj. x. Made or consisting of 

jet 1^44. 9. Of the colour of jet 1716. b. 

spec, m j. ant, a kind of ant (Formica fuligi- 
nosa); J- wood, ebony 1607. 

x- fig. J* memories (onely atti acting straws and 
chan unto them) Fuller. Comb, j.-coal, cnnnel coal, j 
tjet, sb . 2 ME. [app. jet = F. jet throw, 
cast, lor Cast sb. in certain senses.] 1. A de- 
vice, a contrivance. ME. only. a. Fashion, 
style, mode, manner -1526. 
s. Phr. Of the new j., of the best j. t etc. 

Jet (dget), sb? See also Jut sb . 2 i6ro. 
[Partly from Jet v* (and t/. 1 ); partly from 
senses of F. jet, f. jeter to throw, cast.] tx. « 

J etty sb. 2. G. Fletcher, ta. A dart, spring, 

I sprint H. More (1647). f3. An affected 

jerk of the body; a swagger -1719. 4. A 

stream of water or other liquid shot forward or 
thrown upwards (either in a spurt or continu- 
ously), esp, from a small orifice ; hence, any 
similar emission of steam, gas, or (rarely) of 
solid bodies 1696. Also transf. and fig. 5. A 
spout or nozzle for emitting water, gas, etc. 
1825. 6. Metal-casting, a. A channel or tube 

for pouring melted metal into a mould, b. 
The projecting piece of metal left at the end of 
a type in casting, and subsequently broken off. 
1875. 7- A large ladle 1620. 

Comb . : j. -break, the mark left, as on a metal type, 
by a jet or sprue whenremoved after casting ; -pump, 
a pump in which fluid is impelled by a jet of air, 
steam, etc. 

Jet, sb\ 1748. [By-form of Gist, a. Law 
Fr. giit (mod. git), in the phr. action gist or git 
' action lies taken subst.J «=* Gist sb . 3 * 
tjet, 7/.1 [ME. get/e, iett(e , app. a. Anglo- 
Fr. gett-re , in 15th c. Fr. getter , jetter , mod. 
jeter to throw, cast, etc.; but the senses are 
those of L. jactare se, jactari to boast, brag, 
vaunt oneself, etc.] 

L x. intr. To walk or move about in an 
ostentatious manner; to strut, swagger. Often 
with up and down. -1669. b. To caper, to trip 
-1700. a. intr. To stroll -1777. 3. trans. To 

traverse ostentatiously 1530-1581. 

1. The Pharisee, be gocth ^ jetting bolt upright 
Udall. Mistris Minx.riets it as gingerly as if she 
were dancing the Canaries Nashk. 

II. x. intr. To vaunt, to brag -1664. a. 
intr. To revel, roister, riot -1640. 

Jet (d3et), v 2 1588. [a. Y. jeter \— late L. 
or Com. Rom. type *jettare \-jectare unex- 
plained alteration of cl, L. jactare , freq. of 
jaefr-e to throw, cast.] 

I. fi. intr. To project, protrude, jut. Const. 

out, over. -1762. +b. intr. (transf.) To en- 

croach on or upon -1636. fau trans. To buiid 
out (part of a house, etc.); to cause to project 
-17 14. 

x. b. Insulting tyranny beginnes to let Upon the 
innocent and lawlesse throane Shaks. 

II. x. To throw, cast, toss. Obs. exc. dial. 

1659. ta. intr. To spring, hop, bound, dart 
-1827, +3. intr. To jolt or jog -1676. t4. Of 

a bird ; To jerk the tail up and down -1783. 

a. lake as the haggard .. Jets oft from perch to 
perch Quarles. 

III. x. intr. To spout or spurt forth ; to issue 

in a jet or jets 1692. 9. trans. To emit in a 

jet or jets 1708. 

a. Conflicting tides that . . high their mingled billows 
j. Scott. 

Je't-bla'ck, a. 147s Black like jet ; glossy 

black. 

II Jet d'eau (3*, do). PI. jets d'eau (3?, do). 
1706. [F., — 'jet of water’.] An ornamental 
jet of water ascending from a fountain or pipe ; 
the fountain or pipe from which this issues. 
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Jetsam (d3e*ts&m). 1491. [Orig. jet son, 

syncopated f. jet te son. Jettison, but soon per- 
verted to jetsonde , jetsam .J Goods thrown 
overboard to lighten a ship in distress (and 
afterwards washed ashore). 

The lost clause is no part of the etymological mean- 
ing, which should be * that which has been thrown 
overboard to Bave the ship', without reference to 
whether it sinks or floats. Recent Law-books take 
the word as * that which is thrown or cast ashore by 
thesea't Spelman and Blackstone, as 'merchandise 
thrown overboard and sunk in the sea'. Both ex- 
planations evidently arose in the attempt to distin- 
guish jetsam from flotsam. 

fjetteau ^etf*). 1705. A form confusing 
It. get to (d'acqua) and F. jet d'eau : see Jet 
d’eau -1763. 

fje*tter. TME. gettour , a. AF. *gettour — 
(in form) OF. geteor, -our, -eur, etc. : — pop.L. 
jettatorem — cl. L .jactutorem boaster, braggart, 
from jactare ; see Jet v. 1 ] One who boasts, 
vaunts, or makes an ostentatious display; a 
braggadocio, bully, 'blade ' spark' -x6ii. 

Jettison (rige-tis^n), sb. ME. [a. AF. 
getteson , in OF. getaison L. jactationem 
action of throwing; see Jet v . 9 and -1 son. See 
also Jetsam.] Maritime Law. The action of 
throwing goods overboard, esp. to lighten a 
ship in distress. b. fig. Throwing overboard 
1887. Hence Je'ttison v. to throw overboard, 
esp. to lighten a ship in distress 1848. 

Jetton (d^e-tjn). 1762. [a. F. jet on, f. 

jeter to cast, to cast up (accounts), etc.; see 
Jet v.*] A counter of metal, ivory, etc., for- 
merly used in casting up accounts and in card- 
playing. Also applied to medals and tokens. 
Jetty (dge'ti), sb. Also Ijettee. See also 
Jutty.* [ME .get(t)ey, eic., a. OF. getcr, jetee, 
subst. use of pa. pple. fern, of jeter to throw ; 
see Jet v? Occas. written as r„jetii.~] x. a. 
A mole, pier, or the like, constructed at the en- 
trance of a harbour, or running out into the sea 
or a lake, so as to defend the harbour or 
coast; any similar structure. b. A projecting 
part of a wharf. Also transf. and fig. ta. A 
projecting part of a building; esp an overhang- 
ing upper story -1677. t3- A bulwark or 

bastion -1867. 

Comb, j.-head, that part of a wharf which projects 
beyond the rest ; esp. the front of a wharf, whose 
side forms one of the cheeks of a wet or dry dock. 

Jetty (d3e*ti), a.1 1477. [f. Jet sbX + -yV) 
1. Of the colour of jet; jet-black; also advb. 
a. Of the nature of jet 1875. Hence Je*ttix|eas. 
fje-tty, a 2 [f. Jet sb? or v 2 + -y 1 .] Swell- 
ing. Chapman. 

Jetty (d3e*ii), v. 1449. [f. Jetty sb.] fi. 
trans. To cause to project, furnish with pro- 
jections. ta. intr . To project, jut -1615. 3, 

To furnish with a jetty 1889. 

|| Jeu (3 o). PI. jeux (3 o). [F. L. jocum 
Joke.] The French for *play* or 'game*; 
occurring in Jeu d’esprit (3# dfsprx), a play or 
playful action in which some cleverness is dis- 
played ; now usu., a witty or humorous trifle 
1712 ; jeu de mots (3 0 d? mo), a play on words, 
a pun 1823. 

Jew (dg'w), sb. [ME. gyu, giu, iu , iuw(e , 
etc., a. OF. giu, gyu , giue , earlier juieu, etc. 

: — L. iudxum (nom. -«j) Jew; in later F. juif, 
fem. juive. L. iudxus was a. Gr. lovtatos, {. 
Aramaic y*huddi, corresp. to Heb. y^hUdf Jew, 
f. ythuddh Judah, name of a Hebrew patriarch 
and the tribe descended from him.] x. A 
person of Hebrew race; an Israelite. (Orig. 
a Hebrew of the kingdom of Judah ; later, any 
Israelite who adhered to the worship of Jehovan 
as conducted at Jerusalem.) a. transf. 
Applied to a grasping or extortionate usurer, 
or a trader who drives hard bargains or deals 
craftily x6o6. 3. attrib. or as adj. That is a 

Jew. Jewish, as Jew boy , etc.; of or relating to 
Jews, as ^few bill, etc. 1613, 
s. What is the reason T I am a lewej Hath not a 
lew eyes ? Shaks. You forget Lady Lilac's as rich as 
a J. Byron. Jew's eye : something valttsd highly) 
Pictures . .Each 1 worth a Jew’s eye ' 1844. s. Jacob 
i* a regular J., and practises all sorts of tricks and 

Wiles COLSRIDGK. 

Comb . : J.-baU; insufficient bail) -baiting sb. 
I" Ger. JmdenMetae), systematic harrying of Jews 1 
-buah, the Milk plant ; -liitrd, a large Australian 
heard, A mphibolurusbarbatus, b. Genitival Combs. : 
Jew frankincense, a plant of the genus Styreue, 


6 (Ger. Kiln), i (Fr. ptu). a (Ger. Mtfller). U (Fr. dune), i (curl), e (e.) (tW). t (A) (r«n). Oft. fain). 5 (frr. fem, «nth). 
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or the resin obtained from it (storax or benzoin) 
Jews* bouses, remains of ancient tin-smeltins fur- 
naces In Cornwall ; Jews* thorn a Chris? t (form* 
Jew, v. colloq. 1845. [f. Jew sb. (sense 

ah] trans . To cneat or overreach. 

Jewel (dgifiil), sb. [ME. itul, ittwtle , 
h*. all, etc., a. AF. jusl, jeual m OF* /v/ 
(mod.F. jbyos) ; j — L. *jocale, f. jocus play.] 
z. An article of value used for adornment, 
usu. of the person ; a costly ornament, esp. 
one made of gold, silver, or precious stones. 
Obs. in gen, sense, b. An ornament worn as 
the badge of an order, or as a mark of distinc- 
tion or honour 2673. s. A precious stone, 
a gem ; esp. one worn as an ornament. (The 
prevailing mod, sense.) 1590. b. Watch- 
making. A precious stone, usu. a ruby, used 
for a pivot-hole, on account of its resistance to 
wear 1835. 3 .fig, A precious thing or person ; 
a 1 treasure ’, a ' gem * ME. I4. Na ut. A 
heavy ring, used to press together the two 
parts of a cable or rope which is laid round an 
article and then rove through the ring. Also 
mttrib . -1755. 

z. Heere, weare this lewell for me, tis my picture 
Shaks. a. A iewell rich he found That was a Ruby of 
fight perfect hew Spenser. Comb . : j.-hole (tVatch- 
maAing), a hole drilled in a j. for a pivot, g. Oh, *ti» 
a j. of a husband Drydin. 

Jewel, v. 1601. [£, prec.] L trans . To 

fiimish or adorn with jewels. b. Watch- 
making, To fit with jewels for the pivot-holes. 
Usu. in pa, pple, 1804. a. Jig. To bedeck as 
with jewels 1859. 

z b. A sold bunting watch , . J-d in four holes 1844. 
Jewel-block. 1769. Naut. The name 
given to each of two small blocks suspended 
at the extremities of the main and fore-topsail 
yards, through which the halyards of the stud- 
ding-sails are passed. 

Jewel-house. 1473. A house, building, 
or chamber in which jewels are kept. Now 
rare, b. spec. The room in the Tower of 
London in which the crown jewels are kept. 
Jeweller, -der (dgW-glai). ME. [a. AF. 
fueler — OF. juelisr , f. jtul ; in mod.F. joail- 
lierA A maker of jewels ; a dealer in jewels or 
jewellery. 

Jewellery, Jewelry (dgiR-elri, dgitf*elori). 
ME. [a. OF. juelerye , f. Joel, jusl\ see Jewel 
and -ery. In mod.Eog. app. from J E WELLER, 
and from Jewel; see -ery and -ry.] Jewel- 
lers' work ; gems or ornaments made or sold 
by jewellers ; jewels collectively, or as a form 
of adornment. Also Jig, 

In commercial use commonly spelt jewellery. The 
pronunc. with three syllables is usual with both forms. 

Jewess (dgU 3 - 6 s). ME. [f. Jew sb. + -ess.] 
A female Jew ; a Jewish woman. 

Jew-fish. 1697. [app. f. Jew sb. + Fish.] 
A name given to various fishes, chiefly of the 
family Serranidx , 

The Jew-fish.. I Judge so called by the English, 
because It hath Scales and Fins, therefore a clean 
Fish, according to the Levitical Law Darpibb. 

Jewis, -ise, var. Juise Obs., judgement. 
Jewish (dgiflij), a. 1546. [f. Jew sb. + 
-ISH l . j Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, 
the Jews; Israelitish, Hebrew. Also Jig. 

Jig;. You ask a J. price for it, Mr. Graves Thackeray. 
Hence Jewlah-ly ado., -ness. 

tjewism. 1579. J*w sb. + -ism.] The 
religious system of the Jews ; Judaism -1800. 
Jewry (dji&.Ti). ME. [a. AF. jutri* - 
OF. mitrit (mod. juivtru ) : mo Jew and 
-SRY.l 1. The land of the Jews, Judea; occas. 

Palestine. Obs. or arch . a. The Jews’ quar- 
ter in a town or city; the Ghetto. (Hence Old 
Jewry in London.) Obs. exc. Hist. ME. fa. 
The Jewish religion -155a. 4. The Jewish 

people, race, nation, or community ; the Tews 
collectively ME. J 

1. In lewry is God knowne t hi*, name is greata in 
Israel Bible (Great) f 's. lxxvi. 1. 

Jew*S- €OT . 1544. [Enron, tr. of med.L. 
auricula Judse Judas’s ear; so called from its 
shape, and from its being often found on the 
elder, on which tree Judas is said to have 
hanged himself.] An edible cup-shaped 
fungus {Himeola or Rxidia Auricula- Juan), 
formerly in repute as a medicine. 

Jews 1 harp, Jew*a 4 iarp. ( Also occas. w. 
■mall J.) 1584, [var. of Jews* trump, q. v.] 
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i. A musical instrument, consisting of an elastic 
steel tongue fixed at one end to a small lyre- 
shaped frame of brass or iron, and bent at the 
other end at right angles ; it is played by hold- 
ing the frame between the teeth and striking 
the free end of the metal tongue with the 
finger, variations of tone being produced by 
altering the size and shape of tne cavity of the 
mouth. Called also Jews' trump. a. Naut . 

* The shackle for joining a chain-cable to the 
anchor-ring * (Snmh) 1750. 

Jews’ stone, Jewstone. 1617. [tr. med.L. 
lapis Judaicus .] 1. The fossil spine of a large 

sea-urchin, found in Syria, formerly used in 
medicine. ? Obs. 1633. a. A crystallized form 
of iron pyrites (also called marcasite), formerly 
used as a gem. ? Obs. 1617. 3. A local name 

for hard unmanageable rocks 1803. 

Jews* trump, Jew’a-trump. Now rare. 
1545, [Earlier than Jews' harp. In Scotland 
and N. of England called simply Trump, 
agreeing with the Fr. name trompe, now dis- 
placed by guimbarde. The first element was 
certainly yews from the first. The attribution 
to the Jews occurs only in English.] — Jews' 
harp i. fb. Applied to a usurer. Chapman. 

(dgezarl, -fl*l). E.Ind. 1838. [Pere. 

1 d'tlA A long and heavy Afghan musket. 
Jezebel (dse-zebgl). 1558. Name of the 
infamous wife of Ahab, king of Israel (1 Kings 
xvi. 31, etc.); hence, a wicked abandoned wo- 
man, or a woman who paints her face. 

Jib (d^ib), sb. 1 x66i. [? abbrev. of gibbet, 
as being hung from the mast-head.] 1. 
Naut. A triangular stay-sail stretching from 
the outer end of the jib-boom to the fore-top- 
mast head in large ships, and from the bowsprit 
to the mast-head in smaller craft. a. dial. The 
under lip (in phr. to hang the j.). Also, the 
mouth, face, or nose. 1835. a 
z. Flyings., a second sail of similar shape set before 
the jib on the /lying jib-boom j in some large vessels 
as many as six Jibs are carried, the outermost being 
the jib of jibs. Phr. The cut of one's j. (colloq.) : one's 
personal appearance, countenance, or look 2 If she 
disliked what the sailor calls the cut of their j. Scott. 

Comb. : j.-gny. a stout rope which supports the jib- 
boom ; -halyard, the halyard for raising and lowering 
the j.t -header, a topsail shaped like a i.» -stay, 
the stay on which the j. is set j -traveller, a cir- 
cular iron hoop, with a hook and shackle, used to 
haul out the tack of the j. 

Jib (dgib), sb.* 1764. [app. abbrev. of 
gibbet .] The projecting arm of a crane : also, 
the boom of a derrick. Comb. j. -crane, a 
crane fitted with a j. 

Jib (drib), sb .3 1801. [f. Jib v.*] I. The 
action of jibbing ; a state of standstill. 9. A 
jibbing horse, ajibber 1843. 

Jib (dgib), vX Also gibb, jibb; see also 
Gybe v. 1691. [Btym. obscure.] 1. trans. To 
pnll (a sail or yard; round from one side of a 
vessel to the other, as in tacking, etc. 9. intr. 
Of a sail, etc. : Gybe v . z. 1719. b. trans/. Of 
other things : To swing round 1891. 

Jib, v.* Also jibb, rarely gib. 18x1. [?] 
intr. Of a horse, etc. : To stop and refuse to 
go on ; to move restively backwards or side- 
ways. 9. Jig. To stop short, draw back, back 
out 181 a. b. To start aside ; to shy at x88a. 

1. A backward swain is like a jibbing horse 1863. 
Hence Ji'bber sb. a horse that jibs. 

j i'bbab, Egyptian form of Jubbah. 
lbber (dgrbaj), v. 1894. [Alternative 
spelling of Gibber.] intr. To speak rapidly 
and inarticulately. 

Jib-boom. 1748. [f. Jib sb. 1 + Boom 

j£. s ] Naut. A spar run out from the end of 
the bowsprit, to which the tack of the jib is 
lashed, and beyond which is sometimes ex- 
tended the /lying jib-boom. 

Jib-door. 1800. [?] A door flush with the 
wall in which it stands, and usually made 
indistinguishable from it. 

Jibe (dgcib), v . C/.S. Also gibe. 1813. 
[?J intr. To chime in (with)’, to agree. 

Jibe, var. of Gibs sb. and v., Gybe v. 

Jiffy (dgi’fi ). colloa. 1785. [T] A very shore 
space of time ; e. g .m a jiffy. Also J Iff *797. ! 
Jig (djig), sb. 1560. [Origin uncertain. 
App. not conn. w. OF. gigue a kind of stringed 
instrument.] 1. A lively, rapid, springy kind 


JIGGING 

of dance. 9. The music for such a dance ; a 
rapid lively dance-tune; spec, one in triple 
rhythm (usually 6-8 or za-8) 1588. fa. A 
song or ballad of lively, jocular, or mocking 
(often scurrilous) character *2673. f 4. A 
light performance of a lively or comical charac- 
ter, given at the end, or in the interval, of a 
play -1738. 5. A piece of sport, a joke ; a 

trifle ; a trick X599. 0 . A name for various 

mechanical contrivances and simple machines, 
often merely with the sense ' dodge * device ’, 
' contrivance spec. b. A contrivance for jig- 
ging or dressing ore by shaking it up jerkily in 
a fluid medium (see J 10 v. 5) 1877. c. Coal- 
mining. A steep tramway on which the loaded 
trucks as they descend draw up the empty 
trucks 1866. 7. Applied joc. to a horse, a 

person, etc. 1706. 

1. Wooing.. is hot and hasty like a Scotch ijgge 
Shaks. a. They sing to jigs, and dance to cbuich 
music H. Walpole. 4. He's for a ligge, or a tale of 
Baudry Shaks. 5. Phr. TKc j. is up = the game is 
up (now died, or slang). Her jigs, and her junketings, 
and her tears Thackeray. 

Comb, i j.-pin, a pin used by miners^ to hold the 
turn-beams, and prevent them from turning. 

), v. Also tgig. 1588. [Closely 


related to Jig sb. (q. v.).J x. a. trans. To sing 
or play as a iig, or in the style of a jig (see Jig 
sb. a, 3). ? Oh. b. trans. To dance (a jig or 
other Dvely dance) 1719. c. intr. To dance a 
jig ; to dance in a rapid jerky fashion 167a. a. 
intr. To move up and down or to and fro with 
a rapid jerky motion 1604. b. trans . To jerk to 
and fro or up and down 1710. 3. intr. To 

move in unison with ; to agree, ' jump ', chime 
with (rare) 1838. f 4. trans . To put e^with 
a trick. Ford. 5. To dress (ore) by shaking it 
under water in a sieve or box with perforated 
bottom, or the like 1778. 6. To shape an 

earthen vessel with a jigger (see Jigger sb. 1 
4 a) 1865. 7. In Well-boring, To bore with 

the aid of a spring-pole, which jerks up the 
rods and drill after the stroke. (U.S.) 

%. To ligge off a tune at the tongues end Shaks. 
b. While this brave Carmagnole-dance lias baldly 
jigged itself out Carlyle. > Haml. hi . U 150. 

Jigger (dgigw), sb.l 1675. [Partly f. 
Jig v.; partly ?.J x. One who jigs or dances a 
Jig. Also, A * guy ' (dial.). 9. Naut. a. A 
small tackle consisting of a double and a single 
block and a fall ; esp. one used to hold on tne 
cable when it is heaved into the ship 1726. b. 
A small sail 1831. c. Short for jigger-mast 
1880. d. A small vessel of the smack typo 
furnished with a 'jigger ’ sail (see b) 1860. 3. 

Mining. 9. One who jigs or* (JiG v. 5). b. 
An apparatus for dressing ore, consisting of 
a sieve, or a box with holes, which Is shaken 
tip and down in water, or into which water is 
forced 1778. 4. A name for various mechanical 

contrivances : e. g. a. Pottery. A horizontal 
lathe used in china-making 1835. b. A loose 
chain used rs a warehouse crane. 1891. c. 
Billiard r. A slang name for the rest 1847. d. A 
small roller or set of rollers fitted in a suspended 
oscillating frame, for graining leather 1883. e. 
Printing . A guide-mark used by compositors. 

f. Wsreless. An oscillation transformer 1909. 

g. Golf. A short iron-beaded club used for ap- 
proaching 1893. 

Comb. 1 j.-maat l Naut.), ta) a small mast at the 
stern, on which a j. (sen«e 2 b) U hoisted ; (b) the 
aftermost mast of a four-masted merchant ship! 
•tackle {Naut) - sense a a ; -yard (Naut.), a yard 
on which the j. (sense a b) is extended. 

Jigger (dxi goj), sb.* 1781. [Corruption 
of Chigoe.] 1. ■■ Chigoe. 9. Applied in 
U.S. to various liarvest-ticks, e.g. Leptus 
americanus and L. irritans. 

Jigger (dgi'gai), v. 1 colloq. 1867. [ffreq. 
of I IG «/.] ' intr. To make a succession of rapid 
jtTks; said of a fish struggling to free Jtself. 

Ji gger, v.* slang or colloq. 1837. [f] A 
vague substitute for a profane oath, asp. in 
asseverations. (Ouly In pass.) 
Ji.ggery-po-kery. colloq. 1 896. Humbug. 
Jigget <dgfg*t), v. colloq. 1687. [dim. of 
J ig v.] intr. To jig ; to hop or skip about ; to 
shake up and down ; to fidget. 

Jigging (dri-giij), vbl. sb. 1641. [f. Jig v, 
+ -LNG *.j The action of Jig u, ; spec, in 


1 ("““)• a (paw), au (load), v (put). < (Fr. clul). a (cwr). ai {J, cyt). » ipu ui cW vie), l (Ut). i Q’woht). ® (w fen), t (**> 



JIGGISH 

Mining, the method of dressing ore by the 
motion of a wire sieve in a vat of water, where 
t.'ie smallest particles pass through the sieve. 

Comb. : J. -machine, a machine for jigging j — J ki- 
osk sb. 1 3 d; -sieve, a sieve for jigging ore. 

Jiggish (dji'gij), a. 1624. [£. JigjA + 

“isii L] x. Inclined to jigging ; frivolous, 
frolicsome 1634, a. Of the nature of, or suita- 
ble for, a jig or light dance. 

1. She is never sad, and yet not j. Hamngton. 

Jiggle (dji’g'l), v . 1836. [dim. or freq. of 
JlO v.] To move backwards and forwards, or 
ap ana down, with a light unsteady motion ; 
to move in a rapid succession of slight jerks; to 
rock lightly {tram, and intr.). Hence Ji'ggle 
ib. a jiggling movement. 

Jiggumbob (dgi-gamlyb). coiloq. ? Obs. 
1613. humorous formation from Jig sb. or 
t/.l - THINGUMBOB. 

Ji*g-saw. 1873. [f. Jig v.\ A vertically 
reciprocating saw used to cut irregular patterns. 
7. puttie , a puzzle consisting of a picture mount- 
ed on board and cut into irregular pieces. 

II Jihad, iehad (dgihS'd). 1869. [Arab. 
jihad!\ A religious war of Mohammedans 
against unbelievers in Islam, inculcated as a 
duty by the Koran and traditions, b. transf. 
A war or crusade for or against some doctrine, 
pinion, etc. ; a war to the death. 

Jill, var. of Gill sbs.*, 4 . 

Jillet (dgi'let). Sc. 1755. [dim. of name 
fill or Gill (jA 4 ). ) A giddy or flighty young 
woman ; a jilt ; a wench. 

j ill-flirt, var. of Gill-flirt. 
lit (dgilt), sb. 1672. [In sense i, perh. 
contr. f. gillot , early f. Jillkt. In sense 2, 
inft. by J ilt v .] fx- A harlot or strumpet ; a 
kept mistress -1815. a. One who deceives or 
capriciously casts off a lover after giving him 
encouragement. (The current sense.) 1674. 
3. Sc. A wench 1816. 

Jilt (d^ilt), v. 16O0. [Origin unkn.] I. 
trim. To deceive after holding out hopes in 
love ; to cast off (a lover) capriciously; to play 
the jilt towards. Ori^. said only of a woman. 
1673. Also absol. or intr. 1696. a. gen. To 
deceive, delude {Obs .) ; to prove false to (any 
one); to throw over for another. (Now chiefly 
fig. from 1.) 1660. 

Jimcrack, obs. f. Gimcrack. 

Jim-crOw (d 3 rm,kr<m*)- U.S. 1863. [app. 
f. Jim, var. of Jem (cf. Jkmb/ty sb, 4).] An im- 
plement for bending or straightening iron rails 
by the pressure of a screw. Also a ft rib., as 
jim-crow planing~m.ach.ine , a planing-machine 
with a reversing tool, to plane both ways, and 
n un ‘d because it is able to * wheel about and 
turn about’. 

Jim-jam (dgLmdscem). 1550. [A whim- 
sical reduplication.] tx- A gimcrack, a knick- 
knack {coiloq.) -1592. 2. pL Delirium tremens 

(*/ ang ) 1885. b. pi A fit of the creeps X904. 

Jimmy (d^i nu), variant of Jemmy (q.v.), 
in most senses. 

Jimp (d^imp), a. ( adv .) Sc. and n. dial. 
1508. [?] x. Slender, slim, delicate, graceful, 

neat. (A Sc. or northern word, introduced in 
19th c. into English literature.) a. Scanty ; 
bare (measure) 1768. 3* <*dv Barely 1814. 

Hence Jl*mp-ly adv,, me as. 

, lm(p)aon-weed t sec Jamestown -weed. 
] in : see Gin, Jinn. 

. Ingall, var. of Gingall. 

Jingle (d^i-gg’l), sb. Also fgingle. 1599. 
[f. J ingle v.] i. A noise such as is made by 
small belli, or loose pieces of metal when 
struck, etc. b. Applied depreciatively to other 
sounds 1827. a. Something that jingles; a 
jingling bell, etc. 16x5. 3- Affected repetition 

of the same or similar sounds; a catching array 
of words, whether in prose or verse Chiefly 
contemptuous. 1645. 4* A covered two- 

wheeled car used in the south of Ireland and 
in Australia* Also attrih. X806. 5. U.S. 

name (or the shell of the saddle-oyster, Amomta. 
Also attrih. 1887 


f . The continual j. of our dodge- bells Sy monos. 
The scolding and the J. of thepiano M. Askold. 
The tambourine,, and the Turkish J., used in 


the 


army Home. 
*63. 


it., ana tne lurawn 1, u«ou ... 

, tittle gingles, and tinkling of words 
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Jingle (dgi*gg*l), v. ME. [Echoic.] z. intr. 
i o give forth a mingling of ringing sounds, a$ 
by the striking together of coins, keys, etc. 
Also transf. and fig. b. To proceed or move 
with a jingling sound 1732. 2. trans. To 

cause to emit a mingling of ringing sounds 
1508. 3. intr. a. Of prose or verse: To sound 

with alliteration, rimes, or the like 1^70. b. 
To play with words for the sake of sound ; {de- 
preciatively) to rime 1642. 

x. The harness jingles, a? it passes by 1871, a. 
Jingling his keys in one pocket 1 874. 3. a. A gingling 
verse,. .Ad tnala patrata, sunt atra theatra par at a 
Howard. Hence Ji*ngler, one who or that which 
jingles ; a rimer. Ji*XlgUngly adv. 

Jingo (d3i-qg^), itu., sb and a. 1670. 
fOrig. a piece of conjurer’s gibberish. In 1694 
by jingo is used by Motteux to render Fr. par 
Dieu ; cf. by GcLly, Gosh, Jabers , etc. In 
Scotland, by jing or jings is in common use.] 

A. int. and sb. L ti. (Usually Hty or High 
Jingo!) A conjurer's call for the appearance 
of something ; the opposite of Hey presto t 
Hence, an exclam. of surprise at the appearance 
of something. -1730. a. By jingo / a strong 
form of abseveration {coiloq. or vulgar) X694. 

a. By j., quoth Panurge, the Man talks somewhat 
like Motteux Rabelais iv, Ivi. aio. We don't want 
to fight, yet by Jingo ! if we do, Wo ve got the ships, 
we've got the men, and got the money too 1878. 

n. [f. the expression * by Jingo 1 ’ in the re- 
frain of the music-hall song, quoted in sense 2 
above.] A nickname for those who supported 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield in sending a 
British fleet into Turkish waters to resist the 
advance of Russia in 1878 ; hence, a blatant 
* patriot *, a Chauvinist 1878. 

B. adj. fi. Exhibiting vulgar dash. Millais. 
a. Of or pertaining to the political jingo ; 
characterized by jingoism 1879. 

Jingoism 1878. [f. prec. + 

-ism. | The policy or practices of the jingoes, 
bo Jingoiat — Jingo A. II. 1884. 

Jink (d^ixjk), sb. orig. Sc. 1700. [cf. Jink 
v. | 1. The act of eluding ; a quick turn so as 

to give the slip to a pursuer or a guard 1786. 
a. Cards, The winning of a game of spoil-five, 
twenty-five, orforty-five, by taking all the tricks 
in one hand 1887. 3. High Jinks: app. orig. 

high pranks. 7®- A name for various frolics at 
drinking parties {Sc. ) 1700. b. Lively or 
boisterous sport. (Also simply jinks.) 1842. 

s. Our billie's gien us a’ the j. An' owre the sea 
Burns. 3. a. The evening ended in the full jollity 
of High Jinks Lockhart. D. A scene for romps and 
jinks 1851. 

Jink (d 5 ii,k), v. Chiefly Sc. 1715. [app. 
onomatopoeic, expressing nimble motion.] x. 
intr. To move with quick sudden action ; to 
move jerkily to and fro 1785. a. intr. To 
make .1 quick elusive turn, so as to dodge a 
pursuer, etc. 1785. 3. tram . To elude by 

dodging; to dodge 1774. 4. To diddle 1785. 

5. intr. {Cards.) To win a game of spoil-five, 
twenty-five, or forty-five by taking all the tricks 
in one hand 1887. Hence Jinker, one who 
or that which jinks. 

I| Jinn (djin). Also djin, ginn, jin. 1684. 
[a. Arab, jinn, collect pi., demons, spirits; 
sing, jinni (see next).] In Mohammedan 
demonology, an order of spirits lower than 
the angels, said to have the power of assuming 
human and animal forms, and to exercise 
supernatural Influence over men. Oftener 
used as a sing, to denote one of these. 

|| Jinnee (d^inP). Also Genie. Also fem. 
Jinnee ’yeh. 1841. [a. Arab, jinni, fem. jin- 

niyeh demon or spirit.] The sing, of prec. 
Jinny (dgi ni). 1797. Pet-form of J ane, 
used locally in transf. uses. Mining. A station- 
ary engine sued to let down or draw up trucks 
on an inclined plane ; also * jinny-road, a self- 
acting inclined plane. 

n Jinricksha, jinrikisha (dginrrkft, -riki- 
fi). 1874. [a. J apanese jin-riki-sha (/« *), f. 
jin man + riki power + sha vehicle.] A light 
two- wheeled hooded vehicle, drawn by one or 
more men. Shortened coiloq. to rickshaw. 
Jitney (dgitni). US. 1915. [?] a. Five 
cents, b. An automobile that plies for a small fare. 
Jiu-jitsu: see Ju-jrrsu. 


JOBATION 

Jo (da*). Sc. Also joe. 1529. [Sc. form 
of Joy, F. joie.'] +1. Joy, pleasure -1570. a. 
A sweetheart, darling, beloved one X529. 
a. John Anderson, my jo Burns. 

Joan (d^un). 1588. [orig. Joanna or Jo- 

hanna, fem. of Jo{h)anncs John ; hence transf. 1 
x. Generic name for a female rustic. a. A 
close-fitting oap worn by women about X750. 

s. Sumo men must luue my Lady, and Rome Iom 
Shahs. 

Job (dyb), sbA i SSI- [?] X- A piece of 
work ; *s f. a small definite piece of work in one's 
own calling. 2. A piece of work, or transaction, 
done for hire, or with a special view to profil 
1660. 3. A public service or trust turned to 

private gain or party advantage 1667. fb. 
Personal profit ; private interest -1785. 4. 

Anything one has to do 1694. 5. An affair, 

business, occurrence, state of things; esp, in 
good j., bad j. 1700. 8. Short for job-carriage, 
job-horse -1863. 7. attrib. Hired or used by 

the job or particular piece of work, or for a 
definite time, as job-cat riage, -gardener, - horse , 
etc. 1701. 

1. He. .never lack'd a j. for Giles to do Bloomfield. 
Phr. By the j. 1 do not design to hire one [gardener] 

. . but onlyemploy him by the j. Bkrkxley. a Their 
Faith’s a Dream, their Preaching but a J. 1778. 3 

Who makes a Trust or Charity a J., And gets an Act 
of Parliament to rob Pop*. 4. Tu an ugly j. : but 
soldiers obey commands Browning. Phr. To do the 
j. for , or to do (a person's) j. : («) to do what is re- 
quired by him 1 (b) slang , to 'do for j ruin, destroy. 
To make a job of, to manage successfully. Bad j. 1 
a failure (see also sense O. 

Comb. : j. lot. a parcel of goods, of sundry kinds or 
qualities, bought as a speculation with a view to 
profit 1 hence [fit pi e datively) any miscellaneous lot 
of things, persons, etc. ; -price, (a) a price paid for 
things hired or work done by the job | (o) a price paid 
for things bought as a job lot ) -work, piece- work. 

Job (d$pb), sb .* 1560. [f. Job t/. 1 ] An acl 
of ' jobbing * ; an abrupt stabbing with the 
sharp end of anythin? ; a peck, dab, thrust ; a 
jeik or wrench of the bit in a horse's mouth. 
Job (dfldtab), jA® 1553. Name of an ancient 
patriarch, whose story forms a book of the 
Old Testament ; a type (a) of destitution, (J) of 
patience. 

Phrases. Job’s comforter, one who. under the 
guise of comforting, aggravates distress (cf. Job xvi. 9). 
Job's news, news of disaster; so Job's post, a 
messenger who brings such news; see Job 1. 13-19. 
Job'* tears (also f Job’s drops), a species of grass 
{ Cotx Lacryma), having round shining grains re- 
sembling tears. 

Job (dgpb), v .* 1490. [app. echoic.] X, 

trans. To peck, dab, s»tab, prod, etc., as with 
the point of something ; to hurt a horse's 
mouth with the bit ; in pugilistic language, to 
strike with a sharp or cutting stroke. 2. To 
thrust (something pointed) abruptly into si 
thing else 1573. 3* intr. To peck {at) 

bird ; to thrust {at) so as to stab or pierce ; to 
penetrate into 1566. 

x. He measured his distance accurately, and jobbed 
his adversary about the head 181B. 

Job (d#>b), v.t 1670. [f. Job rd.l] I. »Wr. 
To do jobs; to work by the piece 1694. m. 
trans. To let out (a large piece of work) in 
separate portions to different contractors or 
workmen 1882. 3. To hire ( occas ., to let out 

on hire) for a particular job, or for a definite 
time (a horse, carriage, etc.). Also absol. 1786. 
4. To let or deal with for profit 1726. 3. To 

buy and sell (stock or goods) as a broker ; to 
deal with as a middleman 1670. b. intr. To 
buv and sell stock 1721. 8. intr. To turn a 

public office or service, or a position of trust, 
improperly to private or party advantage ; to 
practise jobbery 1732. 7. trans . To make a 

job of (Job sb. 1 3, 4) ; to deal with in some way; 
esp. corruptly for private gain or advantage. 
Also with away, into. 1720. 8. To put off by 

artifice 1876. 

z. Ho had worked.. and still jobbed about Hone. 


I daresay he Jobe, as all other people off consequence 
do, in elections and so forth Scott. 

Jobation (dgpbH -fan), coiloq. 1687. [i 
Job* v. + -ATION. Dialeo tally, nsu. jawbalion, 
as if from jaw.} The action of Jobe v. ; a n 
buke, reproof, esp. a long and tedious one; 
a 'lecture'. 
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JOBBER 

Jobber l (dy bw). dial . 1580. [ f. Job v 1 
+ -er M One who or that which jobs, pecks, 
pokes, thrusts, etc. 

Jobber 2 (d&rbax). 167a [f. Job v.* + 

her *.] i. One who does jobs or is employed 
by the job ; a hack ; a piece-worker 1700. a. 
A jobmaster 1848. 3. A broker, a middleman ; 

a small trader or salesman 1670. 4. A member 

of the Stock Exchange, who deals in stocks or 
shares on his own account; a Stock-jobber ; 
called, in the Stock Exchange itself, a dealer 
1719. 5. One who improperly uses a public 

office, trust, or service for private gain or party 
advantage 1739. 


s. Our translator* have usually been the jobbers of 
booksellers D’Ishaeli. 5. He 
Ci. Rose. 


ie is an atrocious j, 


£ 


Jobbernowl (d&rbojnJul). colloq . 159a. 

? f. pbbard a stupid fellow + Noll, OE. knot, 
iead.] 1. A blockish or stupid head 1599. a. 
A blockhead. Also attrib. 

Jobbery (d$rbari). 1833. [Cf. Jobber 2 
and -eky.] z. Jobs collectively; job-work. 
Also attrib . a. The perpetration of corrupt 
jobs (see Job sb . 1 3) 1837. 

Jobbing, vbl. sb . 1735. [f. Job v* + 

-INC# J ,] The action o£Job v? x. The doing 
of odd jobs 1800. a. The practice of a middle- 
man or stock-jobber. (See also Stock-job- 
bing.) 1735. 3. ~ Jobbery 3. 1784. 4 .attrib. 

*77^ 

a. The jobbing of the public fund* Burke. 3. The 
system of Pailiamentary jobbing May. 

Jobbish (dgp'blj), a . 1793. [£. Job sb. 1 + 
-1SH l .] Of the nature of a job (see Job 
sb . 1 3). 

tjobe (d.^Jub), v. colloq . Also job. 1670. [f. 
Job sb}, in allusion to the lengthy reproofs 
of Job’s friends.] trans. To rebuke in a long 
and tedious harangue; to 'lecture* -1794. 

A former president of St. John's college . would 
frequently Job hi* students for going constantly three 
or four time* a day to chapel Amherst. 

Jobmaster, job-master (dzp-b,mu stw). 
1802. [f. Job sb . 1 + Master sb.\ A man who 
keeps a livery stable and lets out hordes and 
carriages by the job. 

fjo-cant, a. 1440. [app. ad. L . joeantem, 
jocari (rarely jocare)J\ Mirthful, merry, jocund 
-1687. So tjo'cantry, mirth, merriment. 

Jockey (dfljrki), sb. 1539. [dim. or pet- 
form of Jock, by-form of John; orig. Sc. and n. 
Eng.] 1. A diminutive of the name Jock or 
John, usu. = ' little Jock, Jacky, Johnny'; 
hence, appl.ed to any man of the common 
people (chiefly Sc .) ; also, a lad; an under- 
strapper. (Cf. Jack sb . 1 3.) a. A strolling 
minstrel or beggar; a vngalxmd. Sc. Obs. exc. 
Hist . 1683. 3* One who manages or has to do 

with horses; a horse-dealer. Obs . or dial. 
1638. b. Hence, A crafty or fraudulent bar- 
gainer; a cheat 1683. ^4. One who rides or 

drives a horse ; a postillion ; a charioteer 
-1850. 5. spec. A professional rider in horse- 
races. (The chief current sense.) 1641. 6. 

attrib. 1670. I 

3. 1 , and W. Hearer, and a friend of his, a j., did go 
about to see several pa rs of horses, for my coach I 
Pefys. 5. The jockies whipp'd, the horses ran Com sk. j 

Comb . : J..cap, a peaked cap of the style worn by 
jockeys; -club, a efub for the promotion and regula- 
tion of horse-racing ; sf>ec. the Jockey Club established 
at Newmarket, which is the mipreme authority in 
England on these matters 1758; -coat, a kind of 
great-coat (? formerly worn by horse-dealers) {-sleeve, 
a sleeve like that of a jockey-coat. 

So Jo'ckeydom, jockeys collectively, Jo'Ckey- 
ism, the style, phraseology, or practice of jockeys. 
Jockey (d t yki), v. 1659. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To play the jockey with (see prec. 3 b) ; 
to trick, take in, 'do'. b. To play tricks 
with ; to manipulate in a tricky way 1890. c. 
intr. To play the jockey, act fraudulently ; to 
aim at an advantage by adroit management 
*®3S- a * Hans. To ride (a horse) in a race, as 
a jockey 1825. 

*• Th e wa y in which she jockied Jos, and which she 
described with infinite fun Thackeray. 

Jockeying (d.yki.iq), vbl . sb. 1770. [f. 
Jockey v. + -ing 1 . J The action of Jockey 
v, x. Horse-dealing; the riding and manage- 
ment o£ horses. Also attrib . a. Adroit 
management for the purpose of gaining an (un- 
iair) advantage! trickery, cheating 1807. 
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Jockeyship (d&/*kijip). 1763. [See - ship.] 
1. a. The art of a jockey ; skill in horse-racing 
b. 'The practice of jockeying (see prec. a). a. 
A mock title for a jockey. Cowi'KR. 

1. b. To vie in j. or cunning at a belt Shknstone. 
a. Where can at lust his j. retire? 17U1. 

Jocko (ligp'ko). Alsojacko. 1847. [a. F. 

jocko, erroneously made by Button out of 
engeco, prop, ncheko , native name in the Ga- 
boon country, W. Africa.] 1 he chimpanzee ; 
occas . , an v ape. 

Jockteleg (d^ktSleg). Sc. and n. dial. 
Also jacking, jackleg, etc. X672. [?] A (large; 
clasp knife. 

Jocose (dgtfkiJu-s), a. 1673. [ad. L joiosus , 
i.jocus jest; sec -osk.] 1. Full of jokes ; given 
to joking; playful, sportive, waggish. a. Of 
the nature of a joke, or characterized by jokes ; 
playful in style or character 1699. 

1. When they vouchsafe to.. be j. and pleasant with 
an Adversary Shakik&bury. a J. talk Oko. Eliot. 
Hen«.e Joco*se«ly adv., -ness. 

Jocoserious vd#* u k<?,si®TiPs), a. 1661. [f. 
joco-, comb. f. L. joc us jest + Serious. | Half 
jocular, half serious ; blending jokes and seri- 
ous matters. 

Jocosity (dgakfsfti). 1646. [f. L. jocosus 

Jocose ; see -ity.] Jocose quality or disposi- 
tion; mirthfulness. b. A jocose saving or act 
1859. 

Jocular (dykiiflai"), a. 1626. [ad. L. 
jocularts, f. joculus , dim. of jocus iest.] 1 
disposed to joking or jesting; mirthful, merry, 
a. Of the nature of, or containing, a jo .e ; 
said or done in joke; comic, humorous 1674. 

1. Pardon me for being j. Addison. a. Sheridan 
made some j. reply i8a6. Hence JoCUlaTity, the 
quality of being j. Jo'cularly adv. 

II Joculator (dgrkitflritai). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1500. [a. L., f. joculari to jest; see Jongleur, 
Juggler.] A professional jester, minstrel, or 
jongleur. Hence + Jo'culatory a. characteris- 
tic of, or having the character of, a jester. 

Jocund (d.jyktfnd, d^Ju k#nd), a. MFC. 
Now only literary, [a. OF. jocond, jocund (also 
ju-), ad late L. jocund us, modification (after L. 
jocus jest) of L. jucundus pleasant, f. juvart 
to help, delight. } Feeling, expressing, or 
communicaiing mirth or cheerfulness; merry, 
blithe, sprightly, light-hearted; pleasant, cheer- 
ing. tb. Joyful, glad, well-pleased -1578. 

Iocond day Stand* lipto on the mistie Mountames 
tops Shaks. ^ Hence Jo’cund-ly adv., -ness, 
t Joxundry, j. action or disposition. 

Jocundity (d^kirnditi). ME. [ad. late L. 
jocunditas , f. jocundus Jocund.] i. Jocund 
quality or condition; mirthfulness ; mirth, 
merriment, glee. b. A pleasantry, Nokth. 
ta. Pleasure, joy, happiness (of a spiritual 
kind) -1628. 

j odel : see Yodel. 

oe (d^Ju), sb} 1773. Abbrev. of Joannes 
or Johannes, a Pg. gold coin. 

Joe (d£<?u), sb* colloq. ox slang. [Familiar 
abbrev. of Joseph, ) 1. Short for Joe Miller 

1834. a. A fourpenny piece =* Joey 1 1882. 
3. Joe Manton, a name given to fowling-pieces 
made by Joseph Manton, a London gunsmith 
1816. 4. Joe Miller. [From the name of 

Joseph Miller, a comedian (1684-1738), at- 
tached to a jest-book published after his 
death.] a. A jest-book 1789. b. A joke ; esp. 
a stale joke, a * chestnut ’ 1816. Hence Joe- 
MUlerism Meredith 1879. 

4. b. A fool and his money are soon parted, nephew : 
there is a Joe Miller for your Joe Manton Scoit. 
tjoey 1 (d3<B»d). slang or colloa. 1865. [Dim. 
from prec. ; see -Y e . Named from Joseph 
Hume, j A fourpenny piece. 

Joey 2 (d^^u-i). 1839. [Native Austral. 

jot. ] A young kangaroo ; also gen. a young 
animal or child. 

Jog (djpg), j^. 1 i6ij. [f. Jog v.] u An 
act of jogging ; a shake ; a slight push ; a 
nudge 1635. 9. a. The act of moving mechani- 

cally up and down. b. The act of jogging 
along; also transf., e.g. of the rhythm of 
verse. x6zx. 

z. A little breeze of wind . . which . . gave them a kind 
of a J. on their way towards the shore Ds Fox. a. 
The familiar j. of a hack carriage 3889. 

Jog, sb.* 1715. [Cf. Jao sb} and Joggle 
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j4 . 8 J 1. « Jag sb} 4; also, a protuberance, 

swelling (rare). ? Obs. 9. A right-angled 
notch, recess, or step, in a surface ; any space 
cut out by such a notch (£/.£.) 1881. 

a Her (Spain’s] maritime advantages were indeed 
diminished by the j, which Portugal takes out of her 
territory Mahan. 

Jog (dgpg), v . 1548. [npp. onomatopoeic, 
and akin to S110G. Not of Celtic origin.] 1. 
trans. T o shake or move (a heavy body) with 
a push or jerk ; also with up. Also Jig. 9. 
To give a slight push to; to nudge; esp. bo as 
to arouse attention 1589. Also fig. 3. intr . 
To move up and down or to and fro with a 
heavy unsteady motion ; to move about as if 
shaken 1586. 4. tnt/. To walk or ride with a 

jolting pace ; to trudge ; hence, to move on, go 
on, be off 1565. Also fig. 

1. The Seamans needle whit h is jogged and troubled 


lip, Reynolds, a. Sudden 1 jogg’d Ulysses, who was 
laid Fast by my side Poix. fig. 1 jogged his memory 
by reverting to our water-party 1840. 3. His si&te.s- 
elect, jigging and jogging in a mad poika 185a. 4. 

The load jogg'd "homeward down the lane Claes. 
log-on, log-on the footpath way Shaks. fig. My 
worldly matters j. on very well Scott. Hence 
Jo'gger, one who or that which jogs 1605. 

Joggle (d»/g’l), sb} 1727. [f. Joggle 

1 j An act, or the action, of joggling. 
Jrvggle, sb * 1703. [?from jog — Jag, a 

projection.] Masonry and Catpentry. h joint 
at the meeting of two adjacent pieces of stone 
or timber, to prevent them from sliding on one 
another ; a notch in one piece, or a correspond- 
ing projection in the other, or a small piece let 
111 between both, for this purpose. b. Comb., 
as j. joint, -piece, etc. 1703. 

Joggle (dTpg’l), v .1 1513. [app. dim. or 
fieq. of Jog v. Cf. Shoggle.] To jog con- 
tinuously or repeatedly. 1. trans. To shake to 
and fro, as by repeated jerks ; to cause to move 
from side to side. 9. intr. 'I o move to and tio 
with repeated jciks; to shake or rock about as 
something loose or unsteady ; dial, to jog 
along 1683. 

1. Something chanced to j. the magnets. .and they 
instantly rushed together Brkw'STEB. 

Joggle, v * 1801. [f. Joggle sb.*] Mason- 
iy and Carpentry, trans. To join or fit to- 
gether by means of a joggle ; to fasten with a 
joggle. 

Jo g-jo g, adv. and adj. 1780. [f. Jog v.) 
I. adv. With a jogging motion or pace. 9. 
adj. « Jog-trot B. 1837. 

Jog-trot, sb., adj., adv. 1653. [f. Jog v. or 
sb} + Trot.] a. sb. (io-g-tro-i). x. lit. A jog- 
ging trot ; a slow regular jerky pace (usu. of a 
bojse) 1796. A slow, monotonous, or 

easy-going progression in any action 17-, 6. 

1. The monstrous jog-trot of daily life Lever. 

B. adj. (jo'g-troi). 1. lit Of the nature of 

a jog-trot, jogging ; adapted for jogging along 
1797. 9 .fig. Uniform and unhurried ; accord- 

ing to routine ; humdrum 1653. b. Acting m 
a jog-trot way 1760. 

i Pleasant j ig-trot roads Hughes. 

C. ado. (jo-g-tiot). At a jog-trot pace 1845. 
Hence Jo'g-tro’t v. to go or move at a jog- 
trot (/*/. and fig.). Jo’g-trotter, Scott. 

Johannean (d^hae-man), a. 1881. [f. L. 

Johannes + -AN.] - JoHANNlNE. 

Johannes, Joannes (dw(h)te-nfz). 1756. 
[a. L. Joannes (see John), in the legend of the 
coin.] The name In the British colonies for 
the Pg. dobra de qnatro escudos or ft {'a of 
Joannes or JoSo V (1703-1750), a gold coin 
"valued at 6,aoo reis, or about 36 s. sterling. 
(Also familiarly jo, or Joe.) 

Johannine (d^htenain), a. j86i. [f. as 
prec. + -INE l .J Of, belonging to, or having 
the character 01, the apostle John. 
Johannisberger (d^ha?*m»b9Jgpj). 1899. 
Ger.l A fine white wine produced at Johannis- 
b erg in the Kheingau. 

John (dyn). ME. [- OF. Jehan, F.Jean 
L. Joannes (later Johannes), a. Gr. Taxb'vr/f, 
ad. Heb. yogandn, in full j^hdxdndnJ ohanan, 
or Jehohanan, explained as *Jah (or Jahveh) is 
gracious x. A masculine Christian name, 
b. Also used as a representative proper name 
for a footman, butler, waiter, messenger, or the 
tike, and in other ways; cf. Jack, Johnnt. 
ta. A plant; a variety of pink; usu. Sweet 
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JOHN-A-NOKES 

John -1597. +3. Sir John, : familiar or con- 

temptuous designation for a priest; from Sir 
as rendering L. dominus at the Universities. 
Cf. also Mess John. -1653. 

3. Com neer thou preest, com byder thou sir lohn 
Chauces. 

Phr., etc. J.-a-dre&ms, a dreamy fellow 1 J. 
Company, joc. appellation of the East India Com- 
pany, taken over from the name Jan Kompanie, by 
which the Dutch E. L CL, and now the Dutch govern- 
ment, are known to natives in the East! J. Doe 
[Eng, Law), the name given to the fictitious lessee of 
the plaintiff in the (now obsolete) action of ejectment ; 
J.'go-to-bed-at-noon, pop. name for the Goat’s- 
beard, Tragopogom pratensis^ox other flowers which 
close about midday, as the Pimpernel and the Star- 
of- Bethlehem i tj. Trot, a bumpkin. 

b. St. John's, in comp. St. John's bread, the 
fruit of the carob-tree j also, the tree 1568. St. 
John's -wort, name for plants of the genus Hyperi- 
cum ME. 

+Jo*hn-a-no*kes. 1531. [orig. John atten 
Oke, i.o. John (who dwells) at the oak.] A 
fictitious name for one of the parties in a legal 
action ; hence, indefinitely, any one -1815. 

i D'hn-apple. 1609. — Apple- John. 

ohn-a-stiles. 1531. [orig. John atte 
Stile, i. e. John (who dwells) at the stile.] A 
fictitious name fora party in a legal action (usu. 
coupled with John-a-nokes) -1714. 

John Bull. 177a. [Name of a character 
representing the English nation in Arbuthnot’s 
satire (1712).] 1. A personification of the 

English nation; Englishmen collectively, or 
the typical Englishman 1778. b. (with a and 
pi.) A typical Englishman 1772. a. A kind of 
game of chance. Strutt. 

s. b. Both, like true John Bulls, fought with better 
will than justice for Old England Mmk. D’Ahblay. 
Hence John-Buillsm, the typical English character; 
a typically English act, utterance, or characteristic. 

John Dory (d#>n d5**ri). 1609. [In sense 
2, from John added to Doric or Dory, the 
name of the fish. No doubt a joc. formation.] 

1. As a proper name. a. A popular name of 
a fish, Z.eu 5 faber, formerly balled simply the 
dorte or dory 1754. 

Johnlan (dgJu’nl&n), sb. (<x.) 1655. [f. 

J ohn + -ian.] A member or student of St. 
ohn’s College, Cambridge. 

Johnny, Johnnie (d.yni). 1673. [Fami- 
liar d*m. of John-, see- IE, -Y # .] x. A fellow, 
chap; spec . a nickname given to Englishmen 
in the Mediterranean, to the Confederate 
soldiers in the American civil war, etc.; now, 
chiefly, a fashionable young man of idle habits. 
9. Applied to a tiger 1815, a kind of penguin 
1898, etc. 3. Johnny Raw : nickname for a 
raw recruit, a novice 1813. 

Johnny-cake. Also journey-cake. 1775. 
[Of uncertain origin; perhaps ■■ Shawnee cake.] 
a. U.S . A cake made of mafce-meal, toasted be- 
fore a fire, or haked in a pan. b. Australia. 
A cake, made of wheat-meal, baked on the 
ashes or fried in a pan. 

Johnsonese (d#m»nf'z), sb. (a.) 1843. [f. 
Samuel Johnson + -ESE.] The language or 
style of Dr. Johnson, or an imitation of it. 

B. adj. In the style of Dr. Johnson 1882. 
Johnsonian (dynsJomifin). 1791. [f. as 

prec. + -IAN.] A. adj. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709- 
1784); applied esp. to a style of English 
abounding in words of Latin origin. B. sb. 
A student or admirer of Dr. Johnson 1887. 
Hence Johnao*nlaoism, J. style or J. phrase. 
So Jo'hnaonltt v. trans . to clothe in or imbue 
with the style or language of Dr. Johnson. 
Join, sb. 1825. [f. Join y J An act of 

Joining, or the fact of being joined ; concr. a 
line of junction, a joining. 

Join (dgoin), v. ME. [a. OF. joign- , stem 
of joindre : — L. fungert to join ; root jug- 
Gr. (vy - 9 Skr. yuf, Indo-Eur. yug-, whence 
OTeut. juk~, Eng. yoke.' ) 

I. trans . 1. To put (things) together, so that 
they become physically united or continuous ; 
to fasten, attach, connect, unite. tb. To har- 
ness (horses, etc. together, or to a vehicle) ; to 
yoke -1728. tc. To combine in a mixture 
-1626. d. Geem. To connect (two points) by a 
straight line 1660. a. To put or bring into 
close contact ME. 3- To put together, com- 
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bine, unite (immaterial things) ME. +4. To 
add, annex ; to add in contribution -1709, 5. 

To unite, combine (troops, etc.) into one body 
or company 1560. tb. rejt. -1611. 6 . To link 

or unite in marriage, friendship, or any kind of 
association; to associate, ally ME. 

x. Sms but j the regions they divide Pore. b. He 
bade the light-foot Houres without delay To joyn his 
Steeds 1621. a. To j. Humanity and Policy together 
Bacon. 4. While expletives their feeble aid do j. 
Pori. 5. To j. forces (fig.), to combine efforts, b. 
Then the Spirit saide vnto Philip, Goe neere. and 
toyne thy selfe to this charet Acts viii. 99. 6. What 

therefore God hath joyned together, let not man put 
asunder Matt • xix. 6. 

II. intr. x. To come or be brought into 
material contact or connexion ; to combine, 
unite physically ME. a. To be in contact ; to 
adjoin ME. 3. ta. To come close together in 
time. b. To come together or exist together, 
in operation ME. 4. Of two or more; To 
come together, come into company ME. ts- 
Astral. To come into conjunction -1697. 6. 

To come together, meet, or engage in conflict. 

? Obs. ME. 7. To enter into association or 
alliance ME. 

*. The ryver of Tames begynneth where Tame and 
Yse ioyne togyther Palsgr. a. Iustus. .whose house 
ioyned harde to the sinagoge Tindai.b Acts xviii. 7. 
3- b. Tbo’ truths in manhood darkly j. Tennyson. 
6. Looke you pray.. that our Annies toyn not in a 
hot day Shaks. 7. He makes it his business to j. in 
Conversation with Envious men Steele. 

IIL trans. To form (a whole) by putting 
parts together, e.g. as a JOINER. Obs. exc. in 
phrases. ME. 

IV. trans. To come into contact, contiguity, 
company, or union with ; to associate oneself 
with ; to become a member of; eilipt. for join 
oneself to, fjoin to. 1702. 

The two hands that joyn one another are Emblems 
f Fidelity Addison. A young Fellow joyns us from 
t’oiher End of the Room Steele. of sol. When do 

you j. ? — where is your regiment ? Lever. Phr. To 

j. the (great or silent) majority, to die. To join up 
(colloq.), to enlist. 

Phrases, to j. battles to come together and begin 
a battle ; to enter upon a battle, or (fig.) a contest of 
any kind 1455. Also f intr. said of the battle 1650. 
To j. hands (from I. 2) : a. lit. (a) To clasp one’s 
hands together ; (b) of two persons To grasp each 
the hand of the other, in token of amity, or spec, of 
marriage; (c) of a third person (e.g, the priest at 
marriage), To cause two persons to grasp each other s 
hand. b. fig. (j. hands, j. hand in hand) 1 To 
combine in some action or enterprise. 

Join-, the vb.-stem used in comb., as in 
fjoin-hand sb. * Joining-hand. 

Joinant (d^oi-n&nt), a. ME. [a. F. joign- 
ant , joindre to join ; see -ant *.] tx. Adjoin- 
ing, adjacent. ME. only. a. Her. *= Con- 
joined 1828. 

Joinder (djoi-ndw). 1601. [a. F. joindre 
to join, pres. inf. taken subst.] The act of 
joining; conjunction, union; spec, in Law in 
various connexions. 

Joiner (dfloimai), sb. [ME. icyncur, a. AF. 
joignour, OF. joigneor, f. joigner to JOIN, 
assim. to agent-nouns in - er ; see -OR, -ER l . j 
1. One who joins (see Join v. 1 ) 1483. a. A 
craftsman who constructs things by Joining 

f iieces of wood; a worker in wood who does 
ighter and more ornamental work than that 
of a carpenter ME. 8. transf. A machine for 
doing various kinds of work in wood 1875. 
4. colloq., U.S. One who joins many organiza- 
tions. Joi*ner v. intr. to do the work of a 
j. ; also trans. Joi ‘tiering vbl. sb. 

Joinery (djoi'nari). 167a. [f. Joiner + 
-Y 8 ; see -ERY.] x. The art or occupation of a 
joiner ; also concr . things made by a joiner. 2. 
transf and fig. Work analogous to that of a 
joiner 1774. 

a. That hideous piece of female j., a patch-work 
counterpane Miss Mitford. 

f Joining-hand. 1583. [f. joining + Hand 
j£,] Handwriting in which the successive 
letters of each word are joined , cursive hand 
-x8ia. 

Joint (d£oint\ sb. ME. [a. OF .joint and 
joints, sb. use of joint, -te (:— L. junctum, - ta ), 
pa. pple. of joindre to join. ] 

L A junction, x. A joining of two bones (or 
corresponding parts of an invertebrate animal), 
either rigidly, or (esp.) so as to move upon one 
another; an articulation. 9. A part of the 
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stem of a plant from which a leaf or branch 
grows (esp. thickened, as in grasses) ; a node 
1523. 3. That wherein or whereby two mem- 

bers or elements of an artificial structure or 
mechanism are joined or fitted together, either 
so as to be rigidly fixed (as e.g. bricks, stones, 
lengths of pipe, etc.), or as in a hinge, pivot, 
swivel ME. 4. Geol. A crack or fissure inter- 
secting a mass of rock ; usually occurring in 
sets of parallel planes, dividing the mass into 
blocks 1601. 

x. Phr. Out of j. (ME.) : lit. Raid of a dislocated 
one i also of the part or member affected \ fig. per- 
verted, disordered, disorganised. The time is out of 
ioynt: Oh cursed spight, That euer 1 was home to 
set it right Haml. l. v. t88. 3. Universal fix see 
Universal A. adj. 7. To break j . : see Break v . 
V. 9. 4. The partings which divide columnar basalt 

into prisms are joints Lyell. 

II. x. A part of an animal or plant body con- 
nected with another part by a joint or articu- 
tion ME. 9. spec. One of the portions into 
which a carcass is divided by the butcher, con- 
sisting of one or more bones with the meat 
thereon 1576. 

III. slang or colloq . (chiefly U.S.) A meet- 
ing-place, esp. for an illicit purpose ; spec . an 
illicit opium-den or drinking-saloon 1883. 

Comb. : j. -bedded a. (Masonry), of a stone 1 placed 
so that its natural bed (or borixontal surface) forms 
a vertical j. of the woik ; -chair (Railways), a chair 
(see Chair sb.) supporting the rails at a j. ; -coupling, 
a form of unixersal joint for coupling sections of 
shafting; -hinge, the same as a strap- hinge; 
-oil, t»water, synovia; also in names of cattle 
diseases, as joint-til, . murrain . 

Joint (dgoint), a. ME. [a. F. joint (:— -L. 

junctum), pa, pple. of joindre L. jungere to 
join. Occas. hyphened to the following sb., 
esj>. in sense 2. J x. Put together, joined, com- 
bined, united. spec. Of two or more lives: 
Contemporaneous, concurrent 1606. 2. Of a 

person or persons : Having or doing (what is 
expressed by the noun) together or in common 
ME. 8. Of a thing, action, etc. (in sing.) \ 
Held, done, made. etc. by two or more per- 
sons, parties, or things, in conjunction ; com- 
mon to two or more ME. t4. Made up of 
parts joined or combined -1711. 

x. By their joynt endeavours 1641. ^ During the j. 

lives of the trustees 1883. a Ioynt heires with Christ 
Rom. viii. 17. J.-owncrs of the Stockport and 
Woodley Junction 1878. 3. A ioynt burthen, laid 

vpon vs all Shake. J. -estates Blackstonx. A j. 
committee of the two Houses Macaulay. 

Joint (dfloint), v . 1530. [f. Joint r£.] I. 
trans. To connect by a joint or joints; to 
fasten, fit together, unite. Also fig. 1547. b. 
7o fill up the joints of stone, brickwork, etc, 
with mortar or the like; to point 1703. c. 
Carpentry. To prepare (a board, stave, etc.) for 
being joined to another 1864. a. intr. for reft. 
To fit exactly into each other as in the joints of 
masonry, etc. 1695. 8. trans. To divide at a 

joint or into joints ; to disjoint, to dismember 
*53°- 

1. The fingers are. jointed together for motion Rav. 
b. They j. the paving with mortar Smeaton. 3. He 
joints tne Neck: And with a stroke so strong The 
Helm flies off Dmydkn. To j. a piece of Meat 1709. 

Jointed (dgoPnted), a. ME. [f. Joint sb* 

+ -kd 2 .J Furnished with, constructed with, 
or having joints (see the sb.). b. In comb . ; 
Having joints of a specified kind 1591. 

In j. Armour Milt. b. Iron-j.TEMNYSoN. Joi*nt- 
edly adv. 

+ Jointer*. 1566. [?f. Joint a. + -er L] A 
joint possessor ; one who holds a jointure -1590b 
Jointer 2 (^oi-ntaj). 1678. [f. Joint v . + 
-er *.] x . Name of various tools, a. Carpen- 
try, etc. A long kind of plane used in dressing 
the edges of boards, staves, etc. for jointing ; 
also a machine used in jointing staves. b. 
Masonry. A tool used for pointing the joints of 
brick or stone work 1703. c. A bent piece of 
iron inserted into a wall to strengthen a joint 
1864. 9. A workman employed in jointing; 

esp. one who makes the junctions between parts 
of an electric wire, etc. 1876. 

Comb, j.'plane ■ sense s a. 

Jointing (dgorntin), vbl. sb. 1591. [£. 

Joint v . + -ing The action of Joint v. 
Also concr. The structure of a joint or junction 
1668. 

Comb, x J. -plane, (n) a plane of fissure, as In a rockf 
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JOINTLESS 

(b) Joints* 1 ia| -rule, a Ions flat ruler used for 
guiding the jointer (Joints** x b) ia marking the 
Joints of brickwork. 

Jointless (d£ol*ntles), a. 1559. [ 1 . Joint 
$b. + -LESS.] Without joints or the use of 
joints ; stiff, rigid. 

Jointly (dgoFntli), adv. ME. [f. Joint cl, 
? -ly *. J In a joint manner; so as to be 
joined; ttogether -1710; tcontinuously in 
space or time -1548 ; unitedly, conjunctly (the 
only current sense) ME. 

A devise to two persons, to hold j. and severally 1767. 
Jointress (d3oi nt res). 160a. [f. Jointer l 
■#* -ess.] A widow who holds a jointure; a 
dowager. 

TV Imperiall Ioyntresee of this Warlike State 
Shaks. 

t Joint-ring. 1604. A finger- ring made of 
two separable halves ; = Gemel 3. -1703. 
Joint stock, joint-stock. 16x5. [f. joint 

a. + STOCK.] 1. Stock or capital held by a 
number of persons jointly ; capital divided into 
shares; a common fund. a. attrib , (joi'nt- 
stock). Holding a joint stock ; formed or con- 
ducted on the basis of a joint stock ; as joint- 
stock bank , company, firm 1797. 

Joint-Stool (dgoi nt,st/Jl). ME. [In sense 
l, orig. joined stool ; in a, f. Joint sb . I. 3.] 
x. A stool made of parts joined or fitted to- 
gether ; a stool made by a joiner. Obs. exc. 
Hist . a. Meek. A block holding up the ends 
of parts which belong in apposition, as railway 
rails, wavs of vessels, etc. 1875. 

Joint-tenant. 1531. [Law-Fr. jointenant : 
see Joint a. and Tenant.] One who holds 
an undivided estate in the same right jointly 
with another or others, with right of survivor- 
ship, till the whole remains in a single hand. 
Also fig* So Joint-tenancy, the holding of an 
estate by joint-tenants. 

Jointure (dgoi’ntiiu), sb. ME. [a. F. L. 
junctures, t junct -, jungere to join ; see -URS.] 
ti. Joining, union -1606. a. concr. A joining, 
a joint (now rare) M E. ta. The holding of an 
estate by two or more persons in joint-tenancy 
-1767. 4. spec. a. orig. The holding of property 

to the joint use of husband and wife for life or 
in tail, as a provision for the latter during 
widowhood. Hence, b. A sole estate limited 
to the wife, to take effect upon the death of her 
husband for her own life at least 1451. tc. = 
dowry : see Dowry a. -1615. 

4. He had married a widdow of 700 li. per annum 
ioynter Wood. Hence Joi*nture v. 10 settle a 
jointure upon; Jobntureloss a. 

Jointuress (djoi ntiur6s). 1693. [Altered 
f. Jointress, after prec.] ** Jointress. 
Jointweed(d£oi nt,wxd). 1866. Pop. name 
of various weeds with jointed stems, a. In 
U.S., Polygonum articulatum. b. Locally 
in Eng., various species of Horsetail ( F.qul - 
setum); also the common Mare’s-tail (Hip- 
puris vulgaris). 

Joi*nt-worra. 1 706. 1. A tape-worm ; as 
consisting of a series of joints. a. U.S. The 
larva of various species of hymenopterous in- 
sects belonging to the genus Isosoma, which do 
great damage to grain. 

Jointy (dgoPnti), a. 1578. [f. Joint sb. + 
-Y 1 . ] Having numerous joints. 

Joist (djoist), sb. [ME. gistc, gyste. a. OF. 
giste, in mod.F. gtte, one of the small beams 
supporting a platform for artillery, a bed of 
mineral, etc., f. OF. gesir (mod. gisir) : — L. 
jacere to lie.] 1. One of the timbers, laid hori- 
zontally or nearly so, on which the tx>ards of a 
floor or the laths of a ceiling are nailed ; also, 
A timber which similarly supports the floor of 
a platform, a bridge, or other structure. fa. 
A mass of mineral in its natural bed. 1829. 

Joist (djoist), v. 1 1615. [f. prec.] trans . 
To furnish with, or fix on, joists. 

Joist, vfi 1601. Obs. and dial. f. Gist v. 
Joke (dgduk), sb. 167a fapp. ad. L . jocus 
jest, joke, sport ; orig. slang.] 1. Something 
said or done to excite laughter or amusement ; 
a witticism, a jest; jesting, raillery; also, a 
ridiculous circumstance, a. transf. A laughing- 
stock X79X. 8* Something not serious or 

earnest ; a jesting matter 1726. 

Mt ' Phr. Practical j., a trick played upon some 
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person usually In order to have a laugh at his ex- 
pense. To crack a/.; to turn a matter into a J ’. 
The simple j* that takes the shepherd's heart Thom- 
son. a. I Khali be the standing j. of the mess-table 
18*3. Hence Jo ky a ., jocular. 

Joke (dg<*k), v . 167s. [f. prec., or ad. L. 
jocari to jest, to joke.] z. intr To make a 
joke, to Jest. a. trans . To make the object of 
a joke or jokes ; to chafc banter, rally 1746. 

x. Your Honour is pleas'd to j. with me Steel*. 
a. Sir Joseph banks joked her about Otoroo Mas. 
Piozzi. Hence Jo’kiAgly adv. 1700. 

Joker (d^-kai). 1729. [f. Joke v. + 

-er *,] i. A jester; a merry fellow, a. slang. 
Man, * fellow \ 1 chap ’ 1811. 3- *• Something 

used in playing a trick 1858. b. An odd card 
in a pack, either left blank or ornamented, 
used in some games, counting usu. as a trump 
and sometimes as the highest trump 1885. 4. 

U.S, A clause unobtrusively inserted in a legis- 
lative enactment and affecting its operation in 
a way not immediately apparent 1904. 
Jokewnlth (d3<?b*ksmij)). 1813. [f. Joke 

sb. + Smith.] A manufacturer of jokes. 

My j. Sidney, and all his kidney Southey. 

|| Jokul, prop, jokull (yo kul). Also yokul. 
178a [IceL jokull icicle, hence ice, glacier; cf. 
Icicle.] In reference to Iceland : A mountain 
permanently covered with ice and snow; a 
snow-mountain. 

Jole, vnr. of Jowl. Jolie, -if, -Ife, etc., 
obs. ff. Jolly. Joll(e, obs. f. Jowl. 

Jollification (dgp'lifrk^-fon). colloq. 1798. 
[f. Jolly a. 4-fication . j The action of 
jollifying ; merrymaking, jollity. 

We had a great j. here last week Scott. 

Jollify (d^pdifoi), v. colloq. 1824. [f. as 

prec. + -fy.J To make merry; to make or 
become slightly intoxicated. 

Jollily (dsp-lili), adv. M E. [f. Jolly a. + 
-LY*J In a jolly manner (see Jolly a.) So 
fjo-niment, Jo*lliness, jollity, mirth. 

Jollity (dylfti). [ME. jolivcte, jolite, etc., 
a. OF., f. blip \ jolt ; see Jolly a . and -ty.] x. 
The quality or condition of being jolly ; exu- 
berant mirth ; tlevity, giddiness. a. Merry- 
making, revelry; pi.. Festivities ME, t3- 
Pleasure ; esp. sexual pleasure, lust -1615. t4- 
Insolent presumption or self-confidence -1614. 
+5. Splendour, magnificence; finery -1698. 
t6. Pleasantry ; joke, jest -1608. 

x. Omnia fert setas, both health and iolitie Barclay 
a It comes, like an arrest of Treason in a J. Feltham. 
4 In this lollitie of conceit, he determined to fight 
Raleigh. 5. Needie Nothing trimd in iollitie Shaks. 

Jolloped (d.yUpt), a. 16 to. ff- jollop sb., 
wattle (app. f. Jowl sb* + Lap sb J 3) + -ed*. ] 
Her . = Watti^d. 

Jolly (da;p-li), sb. 1 slang. 1839. [Jolly a. 
used as jJ.l A royal marine. 

l’in a J.— Er Majesty’s J. — Soldier and Sailor too 
Kipling. Tame j ., a militiaman. 

Jo»y. jA 2 1839. Short for JOLLY-FOAT. 

Jo*lly, sb.Kcolloq. Short for Jollification. 

jolly (dip'll), a . and adv . [ME *jolif,joly, 
etc., a. OF. jolifi joli gay, festive, ?tc., of un- 
certain origin. For the loss of the final / cf. 
hady, tardy.] 

I. z. Of gay disposition or character; lively; 

joyous ; mirthful. Now arch, and chiefly of 
time, *f 3. Having the lively spirits of youth or 
health; flesh, sprightly -1586. 3- In high 

spirits ; exhilarated ME. ; euphem . slightly in- 
toxicated 165a. 4. Indulging in, or fond of, 

conviviality ; festive; jovial ME. 

x. Whi’e me j. Hours lead on propitious May M4LT. 
3. Young Churchill and a dozen more grew j., stayed 
till s«v*n in the morning and drank thirty two bottles 
H. Walpole. 4. The j.god, Bacchus He became 
a viveur and j. dog about town Thackeray, 

II. ti. Of cheerful courage; high-hearted; 
brave -1642. fa. Overwecningly sc If -con- 
fident ; arrogant, overbearing -x£66* 

fill. Amorous ; wanton, lustful -1645. _ 

In the Song of Songs, which is generally believed, 
even in the jolliest expressions, to figure the spouaals 
of the church with Christ Milt. 

IV. +1. Brilliant, showy, splendid -1688. ta. 
Finely dressed ; ■» Sc. ‘ braw * -1593. 3- 

Good-looking ; fair, pretty. Now only dial. 
ME. 4. Healthy and well developed ; well- 
conditioned ; plump {dial, and colloq.) 1661, 

4. A dainty dame in her youth, and * jf. woman in 
her age 1661. 


J JONQUIL^ 

V. 1. Splendid, fine, excellent ; also ironical 
1534. a. Exceedingly pleasant, agreeable, or 
■ nice Now colloq. 1549. g. As an admiring 
intensive; Admirably great, huge, big, etc.; 
ironically , * fine *, * nice Now colloq. 

t. For he *s * j. good fe-el-low Farrar, a. This Life 
is most lolly Shake 3. The king had four-and- twenty 
daughter*, * j. number Fuller. 

B, adv. 1. In a jolly manner; merrily, 
pleasantly 1615. a. Qualifying an adj. or adv.; 
orig. appreciatively, later also ironically, with 
intensive force : Extremely, very. Now colloq. 
1549. 

s. 'Tii like you’ll pious * iolly surly grooms Shake. 
Jolly (dyli), v. 1610. [f. Jolly «.] L 
intr . To make merry, enjoy oneself (rare), a. 
slang. To treat (a persofi) in an agreeable 
manner, in order to keep him in good humour, 
or the like. Const, up, along, ong. U.S, 189* 
b . m Chaff v.* 

Jolly-boat (d<5p*lib0®t). 1737. [?] A clink- 
er-built si lip’s boat, smaller than a cutter, used 
chiefly as a hack-boat for small work, 
tjollyhe&d. [-head.] Jollity. Spenser. 

Jolt (djjJult), sb. 1599. [See next.] +L A 
knock (of the bead, etc.) against something 
-1618. a. An abrupt shock or jerk which 
throws a person (or thing) up, to fall again by 
his (or its) own weight 163a ; fig. a surprise 1905. 

a. My daughter Evelyn going in the coach . . a j. (the 
doore being not fast shut) flung her quite out Evelyn. 

Jolt (dgiMt), v. 1599. [? an alteration of 

Jor v. 1 . infl. by JOWL sb. 9 or *.] + 1. trans. 

To butt or push ; to give a knock to ; to nudge 
-1778. a. To shake up from one’s seat or 
place with a jerk or jerks ; to carry or trans- 
port with jolts. (Chiefly in pass.) 1599. a* 
intr. To ride or move along with constant 
jolts 1703. 4. intr. To move up and down or 

to and fro in a jerky manner 1788. 

a. A Coach T 1 cannot abide to be iolted 1607. 3 

He whipped bis horses, the coach jolted again John- 
son. 4 The shoulders, jolting up and down in the 
convulsions of a hoarse laugn Mme. D'Arblat, 
Hence Jo'ltlngly adv. 

Jolter (dgdu'ltajj, sb. 1611. [f. Jolt v. + 
-kr K] One who or that which jolts. So 
Jo-lter v . (rare) [-ER •], to jolt continuously 
(trans. and intr. 

Jolter-head, jolterhead. r6ao. [An ex- 
tension of Jolt head.] 1. (d^o ltajhe’dl - 

J OLT HEAD I. 1700. a. (l^dn-ltajhed) ® 
olt-hkad 2. 1620. Hence Jo’lter-hea ded 
a. So Jolter-pate (in sense 1). Scott. 

Jolt head, jolt-head. ? Obs. 1533. [ ? ] 
fi. prop. Jolt head (d^dtt'ltjhe'd) : A large, 
clumsy, or heavy head ; a stupid head -1701. 
a. (d3d«i-lt,hed) A heavy-headed or thick-headed 
person; a blockhead. Also attrib. 1573. 
Hence JoTt-headed a. (now only fig.). ? Obs. 
Jolty (d^u’lti), a. 1B34. [f. Jolt sb. + 

-Y *.] Having or causing jolts, as a j. coach. 
Jonah (d^t»u*n&), sb. Also Jonas. 161a. 
1. A Hebrew prophet, the subject of the Book 
of Jonah; used allusively. a. Jonah*crab, 
a large crab ( Cancer borealis) of the eastern 
coast ol N. America 1893. Hence Jonah t* 
trans. to bring ill luck to. 

Jonathan i<l$rn&)>fin). 1816. [A personal 
name; orig. that of the son of Saul, king of 
Israel .1 (esp. in phr. Brother J.) A generic 
name for the people of the United States, and 
also for a representative United States citizen. 

Th« expression Brother Jonathan (cl * Sam. i. a® 
is said to have been applied lo Jonathan Trumbull, 
Governor of Connecticut, by Washington i hence, to 
a New Englander, and at length as above. 

II Jongleur (jjofiglor). 1779. [F. jongleur, 
altered f. jongleur, in OF. jogleor ; — L. jocular 
torem jester. J - Juggler i. 

The Jongleurs (the reciters of the merry and licen- 
tious fabliaux) Milmam 

Jonquil (d^xr^kwil, dyp*n f lcwil). Also 
tiunquilia. 1629. [ad. mod. L. jonquil la F 
jonquille or Sp. junquillo , dim. ol junto , L. 
juncus rush ; so called from the rush-like 
leaves.] 1. A species of Narcissus (M Jon- 
quit la), having long linear leaves and spikes of 
fragrant white or yellow flowers ; the rush- 
leaved Daffodil. a. A pale yellow colour like 
that of the jonquil. [F. jonquille A 1791. 3- 
A canary-bird of jonquil colour. Abbrev jonqus. 
1865. 
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JORAM 

j oram : tee Jorum. 

orddn (d&fxdin). MG. [?] t*. A kind of 
pot or vessel formerly used by physician* and 
alchemists. ME. only. 9. A chamber-pot. 
Now vulgar or dial. ME. 

Jordan almond. 144a [In ME. jardynt 
almaunde, app. f. P. or Sp./znff* garden ; later 
assoc, w. the river Jordan. J A fine variety of 
almond, now coming chiefly from Malaga. 
Also simply Jordan . 

Jorum (dg6«-rjm). 1730. [ 7 ] A large 

drinking-bowl or vessel ; also, its contents ; tap. 
a bowl of punch, b. Jig. A large quantity 1873. 
Joseph (dgjtt’xef). 1578. [repr. Heb. 

1 0 svph, name of one of the twelve sons of 
_ acob, and esp. of the husband of Mary the 
mother of Jesus Christ ; hence in derived 
uses.] 1. In allusion to the patriarch Joseph 
1840. a. A long cloak, worn chiefly by women 
in the eighteenth century when riding; ft was 
buttoned down the front and had a small cape 
2659. 3. In names of flowers, as Joseph's 

coat (see Gen. xxxvfl. 3), a cultivated variety of 
Amarantus tricolor ; Joseph's flower (in ref. 
to the bearded figure of St. Joseph in art), 
Goat’s-beard 1578. 

Joskin (d&rskin). 1798. [Cf. bumpkin , 
and jots dial, to bump.] A country bumpkin. 

I hate the Joskins Lamb. 

Jo»» (da ps). 1711. [app. derived from Pg. 
decs god. * Pidgin ’-English, not Chinese.] A 
Chinese figure of a deity, an idol. Also transf. 

Comb. { j. -house, a Chinese temple or building for 
Idol-worship; -stick, a thin cylinder or stiiHc of 
fragrant tinder mixed with day, used by the Chinese 
as incense, etc. 

Josser (dys-u). slang. 1886. [f. Joss + 
-m 1 .] 1. Austral. A padre. 9. A simpleton ; 

a fellow, chap. 

Joetle, justie (dg^s’l. d^Vl), sb. 1607. 
[f. next.) ft. A just or joust ; a tussle -1609. 
9. A collision ; a push 01 thrust that shakes ; the 
action of a pushing crowd (hi. and Jig.) x6n. 
a. The jostle of South African nationalities x88x. 

Jo-stle, ju*stle, v. ME. |f. J ust v. + -lx.] 
L intr ti. To Just or tilt -1759. a. To 
knock or push against , to come into collision 
with ; also absol. to push and shove 1546. 
Also kg, b. To contend for a place, etc. by 
pushing another away from it ; hence, to vie 
with some one for some advantage 1614. 3. 

To push one's way 1613. 

a They (the charets] shall iuxtle one against another 
in the broad way es Nahum ii. 4. b. None j. with 
hire for the wall Lama 3. It requires a strong man 
to j. through a crowd Scott, 

II. t rani . x. To shake or drive by pushing; 
to knock or push against; to elbow, hustle 
T575. Also Jig, a. Karin* To push against 
(a competitor) so as to retard him. Also absol. 
1733. Also Jig. 3. To cause (one thing) to 

push against another (lit, and fig.) X64X. 

s. Who atandeth still !' the street Shall be hustled 
and lustled about Clough. One atom can jostle 
another out of its place Tyndall. 

Jo-stlement 1859. [f. Jostle v. + 

-mknt.] Jostling. 

Jot (d.Jtft), sb.* 1499. [*d. L. iota (read as 
/bta), a. Gr, loiro name of the letter I, 1, the 
smallest in the alphabet; see Iota.] The 
least letter of any writing; hence gen . the 
least or a very little part, point, or amount ; a 
whit. (Usu. with neg. expressed or Implied.) 

One lott or one tytle of the laws shall not scape 
TInoaui Matt, v. sB. He . . never . . abated one j. of 
bis claim 1868. 

tJot,jJ* [f. Jotw. 1 ] Ajo!t.H.MoRE(i64 7 ). 
Jot, v . 1 Now dial. 1330. [app. onomato- 
poeic.] To jog, jolt, bump (l rans. and intr.). 
Jot,©.* 1731. [app. £ JOT sb .1 App. orig. 
Sc. ] trans. To write down in the briefest 
form, to make a short note of. Usu. to /, 
down. Hence Jo* tier, one who jots. 

JotlgS (d^tfgz, djogz), sb. pi. 1595. [app. 
a. F. 1 bug or L. jugum yoke. The pi. form 
refers 10 its two hinged halves. ] An old Scot* 
tish instrument of punishment ; It consisted of 
an Iron collar, which was locked round the 
culprit's neck, and was attached by a chain to 
a wall or post. 

He ast an old woman is the j. (or Scottish pillory) 
Scott. 
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fjouisance, * 4 mnce. 1463. [a. late OF. 
jouissance , f. jouissant, jouir to enjoy; see 
-ance.] « Enjoyment -1750. 
tjouk, v. 1 ME. [a. OF. jok-icr Joqu-ier, 
jouq-Ur to be at roost, at rest, etc., mod.F, 
jucher. Ult, etym. unkn.] 1. intr. Of birds: 
To perch, sit (upon branches); in Fdlconry, 
to roost, to sleep upon its perch -1673. 3. 
intr. To lie asleep or at rest ; to lie close ; also. 
To abide, remain, ME. ocly. 

Jouk, jook (dguk), © 2 Sc. and n. dial. 
X450. [Of uncertain origin ; partly coincident 
with Duck v.] x. intr . Vo dodge in order to 
avoid a missile or blow ; to duck 1513. 9 . 

intr. To dart or spring out of the way or out 
of sight ; to hide oneself by such action ; to 
skulk 1510b 3. trans. To dodge by ducking, 

bending, or springing aside 1813. 4. intr. ta. 

To bend oneself supply as an acrobat 14 50. b. 
To bow (jerkily) in salutation or obeisance 
1567; fig* to cringe, fawn; to dissemble 1573. 

x. But we must jouk and let the jaw cans by Scott. 
4. b. But why should we { to nobles joule T Burns. 
Joube, obs. f. Jowl. 

Joule (dgaul). x88a. [£ Dr. J. P. Joule , 

English physicist.] Physics. An electrical 
unit, the amount or work done or heat gene- 
rated by a current of one amp&rc acting for 
one second against a resistance of one ohm. 

Phr. Joule’s equivalent «= mechanical equivalent 
of heat : «ee Equivalent sb. 3 c. 

Jounce (d 3a uns), v. 1440. [?] I. intr. To 
move violently up and down ; to bump, 
bounce, jolt. 3. trans . To jolt, bump, or 
shake up and down, as by rough riding; to 
give (a person) a shaking 158X. Hence Jounce 
sb. a bump, a jolt ; a jolting pace 1787. 
Journal (djw-jn&l). ME. [a. OF. Jur~, 
jor- t journal , -el daily (lizrre, rrgistre, papier 
journal a day-book) ; as sb. a day, a day’s 
work, etc. : — late L. diumalem Diurnal.] 

A. adj. x. Daily, diurnal. Now rare or 
Ob f. a. Ephemeral (rare) 1685. 

B. sb. L ti. Peel. ** Diurnal sb. 1. -1549. 

ta. a. = Itinerary - 1613. tb.Arecordof travel 
-179a. 3. A daily record of commercial trans- 

actions, entered as they occur, in order to the 
keeping of accounts 1500. 4. a. A daily record 

of events or occurrences kept by any one for 
his own use. Now usually implying something 
more elil>orate than a diary. 16x0. b. A 
register of daily transactions kept by a public 
body or an association ; spec, in pi Journals, 
the record of the daily proceedings In one or 
other of the Houses of Parliament, kept by lire 
Clerk of the House 1647 c. Naut. A daily 
register of the ship’s course, tire distance 
traversed, the winds and weather, eta 1671. 
tfi. A record of public events or transactions 
noted down as they occur, without historical 
discussion. Also in pi. -1687. 6. A daily 

newspaper or other publication ; hence, by 
extension. Any periodical publication contain- 
ing news in any particular sphere 1728. 

XL ti. A days travel; a journey -1633. 
fa. Provision for a journey 1639. 3. As 

rauoh land as can be ploughed in a day. Prop, 
the Fr. word Journal (zurnal). 1656. 4. in 

Machinery. The part of a shaft or axle which 
rests on the bearings. (No explanation of 
the origin of this sense has been given.) 1814, 
Comb. ; J .-bearing, the support of a shaft or axle ; 
•box, the box or structure enclosing the j. and its 
bearings I -packing, any mass of fibrous material 
saturated with oil or grease, and inserted in a journal, 
box to lubricate the j. Hence Joirraal v. to record 
in a j. 18031 in Machinery , to provide with or fix as 
a j. 1875. 

Journal-book. 1603. [£ Journal a. + 
Book sb., after F. tivre journal \ but now taken 
as ' book consisting of a journal ’.] A day- 
book of any kind ; a diary of events ; a book 
containing daily records. 

Journalese (dsflinfilf**). colloq. 188a. [£ 
Journal sb. + -ese.] 4 Newspaper’ or 
' penny-a-liner’s ’ English. 

Journalism (d^jnilis'm). 1833. [*• F. 
journalisms , f. journal ; see -ISM.| t. The 
occupation or profession of a journalist ; jour- 
nalistic writing; the public journals collectively, 
9. The practice of keeping a journal *848. 
Journalist (dg^mftlist). 1665. [f. Journal 
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tb. 4* - 1 ST.] x. One who earns his living by 
editing or writing for a public journal or jour- 
nals. 9. One wno keeps a journal 171a. 
Journalistic (d£&mAli*gtik), <*» 1839. [f. 
prec. + -IC.] 1. Of or pertainirig to journals 

or journalism ; connected with journalism a. 
Addicted to journalism (rare) 1833, 
Journalize (dg© Jn&laiz), v. 17 66. [See 
•ize .1 x. ttaris. To enter in a journal or book 
for daily accounts; spec, in Book-keeping (see 
Journal sb. I. 3). a. To enter, record, 
or describe in or as in a private journal 1775. 
3. intr. To make entries in or keep a journal 
1774. 4. To do the work of a journalist 1864. 

Journey (d^irini), sb. ME. [a. OV.jomee, 
journee, F. joumie day, day’s travel, work, etc 
: — pop.L. *diumata, f. diumum adj. ncut, 
used sb., f. dies day. See -ADR.] 

+ 1 . A day -1656. 

4 Journeys accounts {Law), med L. dtetee computatm 
days counted the number of days (usually fifteen) 
after the abatement of a writ within whin a new 
writ might be obtained. 

EL 1. A day’s travel; the distance travelled 
in a day or a specified number of days ME. 

a. A spell of going or travelling, viewed as a 
distinct whole ; an excursion or expedidon to 
some distance; a round of travel. Usu. 
applied to land-travel, as dist. from a voyage by 
sea. Also fig. and transf. ME. +3. A mili- 
tary expedition, a campaign, eta -16 17. 

x. Trent is..thre dayes lorney on this syde Venue 
1560. We travelled onward by short journeys John- 
son. a. Pnr. A j. by rail, on foot \ j. to London^ 
into the country , etc. To make or undertake a / 
And at parting, .they wish him a happy iourney 
M ouybon. fig . This life . . is a j., or rather one stage 
of our j. through matter Tucker. 

III. 1. A day's work ; hence, a certain fixed 
amount of daily labour ; a daily spell or turn 
of work. Obs. exc. dial. ME. ts. A day’s 
doings ; gen. business, affair -167a. ts* esp, 
A day’s fighting ; a battle, a fight -1617. 4* 

A round or turn of work, such as is done at 
one time, in a day or a shorter space 1600; 
colloq. phr. this journey, on this occasion 1884 
Journey (dgirjni), V. ME. [a. AY. jour- 
ney cr, OF. jo(u)moycr, - ier , -Lev, f. journee , 
jomee Journey sb.] x. intr . To make or pro- 
ceed on a journey ; to travel. Also fig. a. 
trans. To travel, travorse. ? Obs. 1531. +8* 

To ride or drive (a horse) -1607. 

x. Satan had joumied on, pensive and slow Milt. 
P. L. iv. 173. «. I journeyed many a land Scott. 

Hence Joirrneyer, a traveller 1566, 

Journeyman (dgAummcen). 1494. [£ 

Tourney sb. Ill, x + Man.] x. One who, 
having served his apprenticeship to a handi- 
craft or trade, is qualified to work at it for days’ 
wages ; a qualified mechanic or artisan who 
works for another. Dist. on one side from 
apprentice, on the other from master Also 
fig. a drudge, hireling, a. Astron. More fully, 
journeyman clock ; a secondary dock in an 
observatory, used to compare with standard 
clocks X764. 3. attrib as j. tailor , etc. 1467. 

1. Jig. I haue thought some of Natures Iourney men 
had made men, and not made them well Shajcs. 

Journey-work (dgfiMniwfcik), 1601. [f. 

as prec.] x. Work done for daily wages or 
for hire ; the work of a journeyman, b. fig. 
Inferior or inefficient work ; hackwork 16x4. 
Joust, sb. and ©., Jouster, etc., common 
variant spellings of Just, Iuster, etc. 

Jove (dgiJViv). ME. [ad. V,. Tavern a ecus, of 
OL. Jovis, repl. in cl. L, by Juppiter, Jdpiter 
(orig. vocative *djeu peter . T 1. ■■ Jupiter 
x, 9. The planet Jupiter (poet.) ME. 

b. Her. » Azure 156a ; c. Alch . Tin 1599. 

x. Colloq. in the asseveration By J.\ cC L. pro 
Juppiter, pro Jovem. 

Jovial (dgda'viRl), a. 1590. [a. F .Jovial 

(Rabelais), ad. It. gioviale ’borne vnder the 
planet Ioue ’ (Florio), ad. L. jovialis, L Joins ; 
see Jove and -al.] *f-i. Of or pertaining to 

Jove; Jove-like ~x6xx. 9. Of or belonging to 
the planet Jupiter 1665. t8- Pier, Asure in 

colour. Holland. ^4. Alchemy. , Of tin. 
Salmon. 5, Astral. Under the influence of 
the planet Jupiter, which made those bom 
under it joyful and happy. Also absol. as sb 
0. Merry, Jolly ; convivial 159a. 

1. Thb princely j. fowl (tbs angle] Drayton. a 
Saturn ..hath several .. leaser Planets, Ilka the J 
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Satellites 1690. 
of one 


es 1690. 4. According to that Star, .the Aspect 

is Saturnine, of another Jovial, etc. Stanley. 

6. Be bright and Iouiall among your Guests to Night 
-* * D-vial-ly adv. 


-1589- 


Mart, iil ii. 98. Hence Jo 1 
+Jo*vialist. 1569. [f. prec. + -1ST.] I. A 
person bom under the planet J upiter -1653. a. 
A person of a jovial disposition -1656. 
Joviality (d&#»vi»'llti). x6a6. [ad. Y.iovia- 
liti ', f. jovial ; see -ITY.J The quality of 
being jovial ; good-fellowship ; conviviality, 
var. Jo vialty (now rare) i6ax. 

Jovialize (dg^-vi&laiz), v. 1614. ( t Jovi- 
al a. + -ize. J To make or fb© joviat 
Jovian (d^’viAn), a. (sb.) 1530. [f. L. 
Jovis Jove + -an.] x. Of, belonging to, or of 
the nature of Jove. a. Of or belonging to the 
planet Jupiter 1794. 8* One who resembles 
or imitates Jove. Marston. 

Jovice*ntric, a. 1864. Attron . Referred to 
Jupiter as a centre ; viewed as from the centre 
of Jupiter. 

Jovlnianlst (dg*vi-niinist). 1449. [f. 

med.L. jovinianista, f. Jovinianus Jovinian ; 
see -1ST.] A follower or adherent of Jovinian, 
a monk of the 4th c., who denied the virginity 
of Mary, opposed certain forms of celibacy and 
asceticism, and maintained the equality of all 
sins, rewards, and punishments. Also attrib . 
So Jovi'nian « prec. 1585. 
tJo*vy # a, ME. [ad. L. Jovius t f. Jovis 
Jove.] Jovial -1667. 

Jowl, jole (dg^l, dgaul), sb.l [OE. ceafi, 
ME. chavel. whence chauel, chawJ. The j 
Is unaccounted for.] x. A jawbone, a * chaft ' ; 
a jaw ; esp. the under jaw ; pi Jaws. 9. Idle 
or malicious talk;— Jaw sb. o. -15 
The cheek, a cheek 1668. 

k. His mouth was too large and his jowl too heavy 
Bksant. 3. Cheek by joxvl, in earlier use cheek by 
cheek \ see Cheek sb. 

Jowl, jole (dg<K dgaul), sb* [ME. cholle , 
choll, chol ; the j is unaccounted for.] The ex- 
ternal throat or neck when fat or prominent ; 
the dewlap of cattle ; the crop or the wattle of 
a bird, etc. 

Jowl, jole (dgpnl, dgaul), sb* [ME. choll(e f 
iol, etc., of unkn. origin. The j forms prob. 
originated in this word, and passed thence to 
Jowl sb. x and *.] ti. The head of a man or 
beast -1825. a. spec. The head of a fish ; hence 
(as a cut or dish) the head and shoulders of 
salmon, sturgeon, or ling ME 
Jowl, joll (dgtful), sb.k Now dial. 1590. 
[f. Jowl, joll v.] i. A bump ; a blow, esp. 
on the head ; a knock, a stroke. a. A single 
stroke of a bell. Chiefly dial. 1823. 

Jowl, joll (dgdM), v. Now dial. ME. f? f. 
Jowl sb. 1 , the notion being to knock a head or 
ballj x. tram. To strike (a ball) with a stick. 
9. To bump ; to strike, knock, or push ; esp. 
to dash (the head) against something 1470 3. 

tram. To strike (the wall of a coal-pit), as a 
signal, etc. 1825. 4. intr. and tram. To toll, 

knell, or ring slowly, as a bell. Chiefly dial, 
a. That Scull, .how the knaue iowles it to to' grownd 
II ami. v. I. 84. 

Jowled (dgjuld), a. 1614. [f. Jowl sb. 1 + 
•ED 3 . J Having jowls or jaws (of a specified kind). 

The crowd about the.. doors — blue- jo wled Portu- 
guese Kipling. 

Jowler (dgfr'lai, dzdu’bi). Ohs, exc. dial, 
[f. as prec. 4 - -er 1 .] A heavy-jawed dog. 
Also, a quasi-proper name for a dog. 

JowtCT (dgau*Ui). dial. 1463. A fish- 
hawker, Also, A hawker of any kind. 

Joy (dgoi), sb. ME [a. OF. joie, joy e joy 
jewel, F. joie (— It gioja) : — pop.L. *gaudia 
lem. for I., gaudia, pL of gaudium joy.] x. 
Pleasurable emotion due to well-being or satis- 
faction ; the feeling or state of being highly 
pleased; exultation of spirit; gladness, de- 
light Also with a and pi. b. The expression 
of glad feeling; mirth ME. c. Used interjec- 
tionally 1719. 9. A pleasurable state or con- 

dition ; a state of felicity ; hence, the place of 
bliss, paradise. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. A 
source or object of joy ; a delight ME b. 
As a term of endearment (esp. dial.) 1590 
+4. - Glory 4, -1483. ts- A jewel -1824. 
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places Isa. Hi, 9. a. So that at the last we may come 
to hys e ter nail love Bk. Cam. Prayer 155a. 3. The 

hyll of Sion ia a fayre place t 8c the ioye of the whole 
earth Bibls (Great) Ps. xlviiu a. b. Hit remembrance 
lay In Egypt with his ioy Shaksl 

Comb . : (.-bells, -fire, -gun, bells rung, a bonfire 
lighted (r. fen de joie J, or a gun fired to celebrate a 
joyful event ; -ride (orig. U S. J, a ride in a motor-car 
without the owner's leave j henc egen.', -stick, the lever 
controlling the wing and tail planes of an aeroplane 
29x7 t -weed, a plant of the genus A itemanthera. 

Joy (d3oi), v. ME [a. OF.joir, F. jouir 
: — pop.L. *gaudire L. gaudere to rejoice.] 
+1. refl . To experience joy ; to enjoy oneself ; 
to rejoice -1712. 9. intr. To feel or manifest 

joy ; to be glad ; to rejoice or delight ME 
+b. tram. To rejoice at -1647. 8- tram. To 

nil with joy; to gladden, delight ME. 4. To 
derive enjoyment from ; to enjoy tFormerly, 
also. To have the use or benefit of. ME. tg. 
tram . To salute with expressions of joy, wel- 
come, or honour; in early use, to glorify, extol 
-1725. +b. To wish joy of\ to congratulate. 

Const, of (in). -1701. 

s. He has never joyed himself since Addison, a 1 
shall neuer ioy in my herte vnto the tyme I haue 
slayne the Ld. Berners. I j. to see you 1741. 3. It 
joyes mee to heere thy soulo prospereth Cromwell. 
4. Who might have liv'd and joy'd immortal bliss 
Milt. P.L. ix. 1166. The faithful servant joy'd 

his unknown lord Pope. b. I coine to j. you of a 
Crown Rowe. 

Joyance (d^oi’&ns). Chiefly poet. 1586. 
[f. Joy v. + ANCEr App. coined by Spenser. ] 
t. Rejoicing; delight; enjoyment 1590. a. 
Festivity, merrymaking 1586. 3. Joyous 

character or quality ; delight, charm 1847. 

s. Chearfull, fresh and full of ioyance glad Spenser. 


His sports were faire, his ioyance innocent Spenser. 
illimitable distance of sylvan j. Disraeli. “ 


An 


So 


foyancy. Joyousness 2849. Joyant a . joyous 1670, 
Joyful (dfloi’ful), a. ME [f. Joy sb. + 
-ful .1 x. Full of ioy ; having and showing 
joy ; delighted. 9. Expressing or manifesting 
joy ; indicative of gladness ME. 3. Fraught 
with, or causing joy ; delightful ME 
1. A ioyfull mother of two goodly sonnes Shakh. 
a Make a ioyfull noise vnto God Ps. lxvi. 1. 3. J. 

news xsga. Hence Joyful-ly adv., -ness. 

Joyless (d^oi'lds), a . ME. [-less.] i. 
Destitute of joy ; sad, cheerless. 9. Causing 
no joy; dismal, dreary ME 
x. A j. smile Shake. a Doomed To eat his J. bread, 
lonely 1804. Hence Joyleea-ly adv., -ness. 
Joyous (dgoi -as), a. ME [a. AY. joyous 
« OF joios, -tus , F. joyeux, t joie Joy sb.] 1. 
-* Joyful x, a. a. — joyful 3. 1450. 

1. A ritie full of bruit, a ioyous citie Bible (Genev.) 
Isa. xxiL a. AJ. laugh Hare. a. That j. season 
[harvest] 1796. Hence Joyous-ly adv., -neea. 

Joy-some, a. rare. 1613. [f. Joy sb. + 
-SOME.] Fraught with joy, gladsome. 

Juba (d3* bi). U.S. 1834. [Negro.] A 
breakdown performed by plantation negroes of 
the Southern U.S., accompanied by repealed 
cries of juba. 

Jubardy: see Jeopardy. 

Jubate (dgfi-b/l), a. 1826. [ad. L. jubatus 
maned.] Zool. Having a mane, ora fringe of 
hair like a mane. 

Ijjubbah (dgtrbfi, dgtrbbft). 1548. [ad. 
Arab, jubbah. Cf. Jibbah.] An outer gar- 
ment worn by Mohammedans and Parsees, 
consisting of a long doth coat, open in front, 
with sleeves reaching nearly to the wrists. 

|| Jube (dgiJ-b#). 1725. [a. L. jube, imper. of 
jubere ; said to be from the words Jube , domne, 
benedieere, * Please, sir, bless * addressed to the 
celebrant by the deacon before the reading of 
the Gospel.] x. A rood-loft or screen and gallery 
dividing the choir from the nave 2767. fa. A 
chair for the preacher, ordinarily placed within 
the enclosure of the choir 1725. 

Jubilant (dg£*bil&nt), a. 1667. Tad. L. 
jubilant etn, f. jubilart to J UBILATE.] Making 
a joyful noise ; now generally, Making demon- 
strations of joy, exuliingly glad. b. Express- 
ing joy 1784, 

Amid a mighty nation J. Coleridge. Hence 
Jubilance, -ancy. Ju'bilantly adv. 
tju*bilar, a. 1013. [f. L. jubilum wild cry, 
but in sense assoc, w. jubilteus Jubilee +-AR.J 


x. They that bow in tearea : shall reape in ioy Ps. “J UBIL ary Jubila-rian [f. med. L. jubilarius 
_cxvi.5. A j. in which I cannot rejoice Tennyson. JUBILARY], R.C.Ch, a priest, monk, or nun 
b. Brcake foorth into ioy, sing together, yee waste who has been such for fifty years ,xy $2, 
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lary a. [ad. med.L. jubilarius, f. jubilum will 
cry, but In sense Assoc, w. Jubilee], of or per- 
taining to a jubilee, jubilar 1537. 
u Jubilate (dgfibilB’tf, ytfbui-t*), sb. ME. 
[E, ‘shout ye’, the first word of the psalm.] 
x. The hundredth psalm ( Jubilate Deo, O be 
joyful in the Lord), used as a canticle in the 
Anglican service ; also, the music to which 
this is set 9. transf A call to rejoice ; an 
outburst of triumph 1767. 3. H. C. Ch. The 

third Sunday after Easter, so called because 
Ps. 66, which begins with Jubilate , is used as 
the introit on that day. 

Jubilate (dg0‘bil*<t) v v. 1604. [f. "L.jubi - 
lat-, jubilart to halloo, shout, huzza, to shout 
for joy.] ti. tram. To make glad. T. Wright, 
9. intr. To utter sounds of joy or exultation; 
to rejoice, exult 1641. 

Jubilation (dg*bil#ij*n). ME [ad. L. 
jubilationcm , f. jubilare to Tubii.aTeT] The 
action of jubilating ; exultation, gladness; 
public rejoicing. Also with a and ft. 

Disconsolate amidst the publique Jubilations 1634. 

tjubile*al, a. Obs. 1588. [f. next + -ai..] 
Of jubilee. So Jubile-an a. 1624. 

Jubilee (dg* 7 *bilx). Also fjubile. ME. [a- 
F. jubili ad. late L. jubilteus adj. (sc. annus), 
used as sb., after Gr. lco0r)Kdtos adj., f. Idj&rjhos 

• jubilee *, ad. Heb. ybbll ‘ jubilee ’, ori^ 

* ram \ hence ‘ ratn’s horn used as a trumpet 1 . 

Assoc, w. native L. jubilum wild cry, shout, 
and jubilate.] x. Jewish Hist, (more fully 
year of Jubilee ). A year of emancipation and 
restoration, which was to be kept every fifty 
years, and to be proclaimed by the blast of 
trumpets throughout the land; during it the 
fields were to be left untilled, Hebrew slaves 
were to be set free, and lands and houses in the 
open country or unwalled towns that had been 
sold were to revert to their former owners or 
their heirs, b .fig. or transf. A time of restitu- 
tion, remission, or release 1584. 9. H. C. Ch. 

A year of remission during which plenary in- 
dulgence may be obtained bv a pilgrimage to 
Rome and certain pious works ME 3 - The 
fiftieth anniversary of an event ME. *fb. A 
period of fifty years -1726. 4. A season or 

occasion of general rejoicing 1592. 5. Exult- 

ant joy, jubilation 1526. b. Shouting ; sound 
of jubilation 1526. 6. attrib . ME. 

2. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth yeere..: Itshalbea 
I u bile vnto you Lev. xxv. 10. b. The first day of 
our J. is Death Sir T. Browne. 3. Silver J. (after 
Silver Wedding}, celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary. Diamond J ., a name applied to the 

.. ■ ' r ‘ l r <^ - cn 

j. 


celebration of the sixtieth year of the reign of <^ui 


Victoria. 5. b. All along the crowded way ' 
and loud huzza Scott. 

Jubilize (dg6*bibiz), v. 1649. [f. "L. jubi- 
lum shout + -IZE .1 t ntr, a. To jubilate. b. 
To celebrate a jubilee. 

Jucundity (dgwkp-iulTti). ? Obs. 1536. 
[ad. L. jueunditas, f. jucundus (see Jocund).] 
t. The quality of being pleasant ; enjoyable- 
ness 1620. 9. « Jocundity 1536. 

Judseo- (dgii/af,*), used as comb. f. L. 
judteus Jewish, as in Judteologist (1858), 
Judxo-Christian. 

Judaic (dwsdf ik), a. 16x1. [ad. 'L.Judai- 
eus, a. Gr. *Iov8aitc6i, f. ’Ioofiator Jew. J Of 
or pertaining to the Jews, Jewish. So Juda*i- 
cal a. 1470, Juda-ically adv. 1582. 

Judaism (d^tf-d/jlz’m). X494. [ad. L. 
judaismus , a. Gr. lovda Xayfn ; see -ISM.] 1. 
The profession or practice of the Jewish reli- 

f ion; the religious system or polity of the 
ews. a. The act of Judaizing ; a practice or 
style of thought like that of the Jews 1641. 3. 
Hist . As tr. med.L, Judaismus « Jewry 2; 
also, the revenue derived by the Crown from 
the Jews; the treasury which received the 
money 1782. Hence Ju*daiet, a Judaizer 
Jud&i-etic a. of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, Judaists. 

Judaize (dgft‘d/|9iz), v. 158a. [ad. late L. 
judaizarc , a. Gr. lovbat(fir ; see -IZE.] x. 
intts To play the Jew; to follow Jewish cus- 
toms, religious rites, or practice. 9. tram. To 
make Jewish; to imbue with Jewish doctrines 
or principles 1653. 

x. That Viurera should haue Orange-uwney Bon- 
nets, because they doe ludaise Bacon, a. Error.. in 


* (man), a (.pan), an (lwd). v (cut). ,(Fr.ch rf). 3 (ev<r). ai (J, ,,t). , (Fr. eau it vie), i (,ft). i (P*ych*>. } (what), f (gtft). 
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many other Points of Religion had miserably judaiz'd 
the Church Milton. Hence Judaisa'lion, a be. 
coming or making Jewish in character. Ju'daixer, 
one who adheres to Jewish ritual or practice. 

Judas (d££*d&s). X453. [a. L. Judas , a. 
Gr. ’Iouftai, ad. Heb. y*kudak Judah, name of 
one of the sons of Jacob, whence, later, a 
common Jewish name.] 1. The name of the 
disciple who betrayed Jesus Christ; hence: 
One who betrays under tne semblance of friend- 
ship ; a traitor of the worst kind 1489. 0. A 

painted socket of wood in which the paschal 
candle was set Hist. 14^3 (1310 in Anglo- 
I^itm). 3. A small latiice or aperture in a 
door, through which a person can look without 
being noticed from the other side 1865. 

Comb.: J.-bloasom, the blossom of the Judas- 
tree I -colour, .coloured a. (of the hair or beard) 
red (from a mediaeval belief that Judas Iscariot had 
red hair and beard) ; -bole, -trap a sense 3 ; kiss ; 
•like a. and a,iv. Hence f Judasly adv. % treacher- 
ously 1508-1659. 

Ju das-tree. 1668. [From a popular belief 
that Judas hanged himself on a tree of this 
kind.] i. The common name of Cercis Sli - 
quastrum , a leguminous tree of Southern 
Europe and parts of Asia, with abundant 
purple flowers which appear in spring before 
the leaves. a. A local name for the Elder 
( Sambucus nigra) ; see underJiiw’S eak. 

JudcOCk (d^trdkfMc). i6ai. [app. for 
fudge-cock from its black crown compared to the 
judge’s black cap.] The Jack Snipe. 

Judge (dfltfds), sb. [ME. jugc , a. OF.jugc, 
usually referred to L. judicum, - us by-form of 
judicem , judex (f. jus right, law -t- -dicus speak- 
ing, speaker), but by some regarded as con- 
formed to the vb. juger to Judge.] i. A 
public officer appointed to administer the law ; 
one who has authority to hear and try cases in 
a court of justice. a. U sed of God or Christ, 
as supreme arbiter, pronouncing sentence on 
men and moral beings ME. 3. Ilcb. Hist. An 
officer (usually a leader in war) invested with 
temporary authority in ancient Israel in the 
period between Joshua and the kings. b. pi. 
(in full, the Book of Judges) : the seventh book 
of the Old Testament, containing the historvof 
this period. ME. 4. A person appointed to 
decide in any contest, competition, or dispute ; 
an arbiter, umpire ME. 5. One who or that 
which judges of anything in question Often 
in phr. to be judge. 1470. 6. A person qualified 

to form or pronounce an opinion 1560. 7. 

Mining. A staff used for gauging the depth of 
the holing 1875. 

1. Ivdges ought to remember, that their office is 
I us dicer t, and not /us dare ; to interprete law, and 
not to make law. or giue Law Bacon. Circuit •/., a 
j, of a circuit court. J. ordinary , spec, the J. of the 
Court of Probate and Divorce, previous to 1875. J.- 

advocate , j. in eyre, puisne j., etc. « see Advocate, 
etc. s. Shall not the lodge of all the earth doe 
right Y Gen. xviii. 35. 4. He was one of the judges 

at a flower-show {mod.). 5. Well, thou Bhalt see : 

thy eyes shall be thy iudge Shaks. & I here disallow 
thee to be a competent j. Walton. Comb, j.-mad© 

а. (of law), constituted by judicial decisions. Hence 
Ju'dgesnip, the office of a j. 1677. 

Judge (dgitdg), v. ME. [a. OF. jugier, 
AF, juger : — L. judicare, f. judicem J UDGE.] 

L trans, 1. To try, or pronounce sentence 
upon (a person) in a court of justice ; to sit in 
judgement upon. (Also said of God or Christ ; 
cf. prec. 9.) +9. spec. To sentence, condemn 

-1675. 3. To give sentence concerning (a 

matter) ; to try (a cause) ; to decide (a ques- 
tion) 15x3. 4. To decree, order ME. 5. To 
assign or award by judgement. Now rare or 
Obs. ME, 0 . To govern or rule as an Israeli- 
tish judge (cf. prec. 3). Also absol. To hold 
the office of a fudge. ME. 7. To declare 
authoritatively (a person) to be (so-and-so). 
? Obs. ME. 8. To form an opinion about ; to 
estimate ; to appraise ME. 9- To criticise ; 
esp . to condemn, censure. Also abwl. ME. 
xo. To apprehend, think, consider, suppose; 
to conclude, suppose to be ME. 

1. Then oil thy Saints assembl’d, thou ahalt j. Bad 
men and Angels Milt. P. L. hi. 33* 3* J* a T nd de- 

fend my cause, O Lord Tate & Beady. $• Ladies 
whose bright eyes. J. the prise Of wit or arms Milt. 

б. The example of l)ebora .. when she iudged Israel 
Knox* % Hoe was lodged an vnprofitable aeruant 
Mobysom. 8. Men iudge by the complexion uf the 
Skie The state and inclination of the day Shaks. 
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9. Iudge not lest ye be iudged. For as ye iudge so 
shal ye be iudged Timdalb Matt. vii. 1, a so. Small 
townes 1 J. they were 1615. It was.. judged better to 
begin the attack at once Frebman. 

IL intr. i. To act as judge ; to sit in judge- 
ment ME. 9, To give a decision or opinion 
on any matter ; esp. to arbitrate ME. 3. To 
form an opinion ; to arrive at a notion, esp. a 
sound or correct notion, about something ; in 
Logic , To apprehend mentally the 1 elation of 
two objects; to make a mental assertion or 
statement. Const, of. ME. 

1. As for Civill matters they may J. without appeale 
1639. a. God must j. 'twixt man and me Browning. 
3. When the mind assents to a proposition it judges 
Mill. From its form and colour ne could . .j. ofits 
condition Tyndall. 


Judgement, judgment (dgodjmint). 
ME. [a. F. juge-nent, f, juger to Judge + 
-me NT. | 1. The action of trying a cause in a 

court of justice ; trial, (Now rare or merged 
in 3.). 9. The trial of moral beings by God (nr 

Christ) as Judge; spec , the final trial at the end 
of the world. Often in day of j. ME. 3. The 
sentence of a court of justice ; a judicial de- 
cision or order in court ME. b. Law. (ellipt.) 
An assignment of chattels, etc. made by judge- 
ment or decree of court ; the certificate of such 
judgement as a security 1677. 4. Divine sen- 

tence or decision ; spec, a misfortune or calamity 
regarded as a divine visitation or the like ME. 
5. Any formal or authoritative decision, as of 
an arbiter. (Now rare.) ME. 6. Criticism ; 
censure ME. 7. An opinion, estimate ME. 
j b. A form of religious opinion or belief ; a 
‘ persuasion * -1687. 8. The faculty of judg- 

ing; that function of the mind whereby it 
arrives at a notion of anything ; the critical 
faculty; discernment X535. to* Discernment, 
discretion, understanding, good sense 1576. 
tc. transf. A person having good judgement ; 
a ‘judge’ -*1682, 9. Logic . The action of 

mentally apprehending the relation between 
tw o objects of thought ; predication, as an act 
of the mind. With pi. A mental assertion or 
statement. 1704. xo. In biblical uses, chiefly 
as tr. Heb. mishpdt. a. Justice, righteousness, 
equity ME. b. A (divine) decree, ordinance, 
law, statute ME. c. (One’s) right 1611. fix. 
The function of a judge or ruler (in ancient 
Israel). Knox. 13 . at/rib. 1526. 

x. A Daniel come to judgement, yea a Daniel Shaks. 
Phr. To sit in j . : (n) lit. to preside as judge at a 
trial ; ( 3 ) fig. to pass], upon (see 6), to judge, criticize 
(with assumed superiority). 3. He confessed the In- 
dilement, and so had ludgement to bee hanged Hall. 
b. Upon a marriage, a mother assigned an unregis- 
tered judgment to a trustee for her daughter for life 
Ln. St. Leonards. 4. Hence 1 tooke a thought. 
This was a ludgement on me Shake. 5. Haml . 
v. ii. agx. 6. You have my designs, and I desire your 
' * ~ 7. This 


judgment of them Ray. 


1 waye in my iudg 


. iudge- 

ment doeth excell all the rest 1559. Private j. \ for- 
mation of individual opinion (esp. in religious matters), 
as opp. to acceptance of a statement or doctrine on 
authority. 8. b. A deed, .owing more To want of 
judgment than to wrong design Cowpek. 9. A Judg- 
ment, then, is an expression that two notions can or 
cannot be reconciled Arp. Thomson. so. a. Isa. 
Ixl 8. b. Exod. xxi. t. C. Deut. t x. 18. 

Comb. : J. creditor, a creditor in whose favour a 
j. has been given ordering the payment of the debt 
due to him; j. debt, a debt for the payment of which 
a j. has been given 1 j. debtor, a debtor against 
whom such a j. has been given; J. summons. a 
summons issued in a County Court against a judge* 
ment debtor , to show cause why he should not be un* 
prisoned for default in payment. Hence tju*dge- 
mented a. 1548-1891, Ju'dgementleas a. 1590. 

Ju-dg(e)ment-day. 1591. day of Judge- 
ment ; see prec, a.] The day of God s final 
judgement ; the last day ; doomsday. 

Ju*dg(e)ment-hall. 1534. A hall in which 
trials at law are held; a court of justice; a 
tribunal (Chiefly Hist.) 

Jtrdg(e) ment-seat 1596. The Beat on 
which a judge sits when tzying a cause or pro- 
nouncing judgement ; a tribunal. 

He was drives from the judge ment -seat with scorn 
Freeman. 

Judger (dsirdjM). 1449* [*• Judge v . + 
-ER l . ] One who or that which Judges. 

, - 1 - J inee*tik, 


1774. {Jrreg. f. J UDGE + - malic , after dogmatic,] 
Judicious, discerning. 

Judicable (dgtf'dik&b’l), a. Now rare, 
164.7. [*d. late L. judicabilis , f. judicare to 


JUDICIOUS 

I udge ; see -able. ] Capable of being judged 4 
table to judgement. 

Judica*tlon^ 1695. [ad. "L. judicationcm, 
f. judicare to judge.] The action of judging, 
judgement. 

Judicative (dg£'dikAiv), a, 1641. [f. L. 
judicat -, judicare to judge + -IVE ; see -ATIVF- 1 
Having the function of judging ; judicial. 
Appeals to their j. faculties 1O7H. 

Judicatory (d££‘dik&l5ri, -drk&tdri), sb. 
1575. [ad. lute L . judicatorium adj. neut. ; see 
next.] x. A court of judicature; a tribunal. 
Chiefly Sc. 1606. Also transf. and Jig. 9. 
J udicature ; a system of judicature. 

a. The Lords, as the Supreme Court of J. Claren- 
don. 

Jtrdicatory, a. ? Obs. 1603. [ad. lute L. 
judicatorius, f. judicat -, judicare to judge ; see 
-oky ) i. Having the function ol judging or 
passing sentence; of or pertaining to judge- 
ment 1647. 9. By which a judgement may be 

made ; critical. 

t. A great Share in the j. Power Penn. 

Judicature (d^ dikatiiu, 1530. 

[f. med.L. judicature, f. L. judicat -, judicare 
to judge; see -UKK.] 1. The action of judg- 
ing ; administration of justice; judicial piocess. 
9. The office, iunction, or authority of a judge 
1530. b. Extent of jurisdiction of a judge or 
court. Boumek. 8. A body of judges; a 
legal tribunal, or such tribunals collectively 
*593- +4- fig- Mental judgement ; criticism 

-1758. tfi. Judicial (as opp. to moral) quality. 
Milt. 6. aiirtb. 1873. 

x. We have demonstratively shewed .. that J. is 
nothing else but an Interpretation of the Laws 
Hobiies. Supreme Court of J. in England, that 
constituted by Acts of Parliament in 1873 and 1875, 
in which were united the Courts of Chancery, King's 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, Admiralty, etc. 
5 Our Saviour disputes not here the J.,..but the 
morality of Divorce whether it be Adultery or no 
1643. 6. Judicature Acta, a name given to the 

statutes establishing the Supreme Court of )., and 
regulating its practice. 

Judicial (dgx/di jftl). ME. [ad. L. judicia- 
lis , f. juatcium judgement ; see -AL.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to judgement in a 
court of law, or to a judg^ in relation to this 
function ; pertaining to The administration of 
justice; proper to a legal tribunal; resulting 
from or fixed by a judgement in court. Also 
fig. b. Enforced by secular judges and tribu- 
nals ; in j. law, opp. to moral and ceremonial 
ME. c. Theol. Inflicted by God as a judge- 
ment; of the nature of a divine judgement 
1613. 9. Having the function of judgement 

X561. 3* Of a judge ; proper to a judge 1800. 

4. Giving judgement upon any matter ; form- 
ing or expressing a judgement; critical 1589. 
b. Astral. Relating to the judgement of the 
influence of stars upon human affairs Chaucer . 
+5- J udicious -1694. 

x. J. separation is a new term introduced fox the old 
d ivorce a mens A et thoro Ln. St. Leona rds. Judicial 
murder, an unjust though legal death sentence. 
C. What is called a j. blindness Burke. a. Parlia- 
ments were originally j. as well as legislative assem- 
blies H. Cox. J. combat (duel), one engaged in for 
formal decision of a controversy. J. Committee of 
the Privy Council: one of the two Appellate Tribunals 
in Great Britain, established in 183a for the disposal 
of appeals made to the King in Council. 3. Phi. 
Purity of the j. ermine. Hence JudlclA'lity x6ax. 
Judi’cial-W eutv., -neaa. 

B. sb. [I be adj. used ellipt.] +1. A judicial 
law or ordinance ; see A. z b -1721, fa. De- 
termination, decision, judgement -1631. +b. 
Astral. A determination as to a future event 
from the positions of the heavenly bodies 1496- 
1653. ta- A legal judgement -x66o. 
Judiciary (dgwdi*J‘ari). Now rare. 1587. 
[ad, L. judiciarius. t judicium judgement; 
see -ary 1 .} A. adj. •» Judicial A. 1604. 
B. sb, 1. Judicial astrology ; a judicial astrologer. 
1587. a. « Judicature 3. 180a. 

Judicious (djttdi jst), a. 1591. [ad. F. 
judicieux, -evse, f. L. judicium judgement ; see 
-ou&] x. Having or exercising sound judge- 
ment ; discreet, w ise, sensible ; esp . in relation 
to practical matters. a. Proceeding from or 
showing sound judgement; marked by dis- 
cretion, wisdom, or good sense x6oo ts* — 
Judicial A. x. -1639. 

s. Now this oner-done, .cannot but make the Iudi. 


6 (Ger« K£ln). **(Fr.p*a). U (Ger. Mtiller). ii (Fr. dune). 9 (carl), e (e») (thsre). i (fl) (rtsn). f (Fr. fosre). 3 (fir, frrn, sorth). 
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clout grceuo Haml. in. ii. *9. A j. pilot 1704. a. 
J. purchases 1831. A j. remarks 86x J.^ His last 

offences to vs Shall haue ludicious hearing C#f. 
▼, vl. xa8. Hence Jtidi’ciotia-ly ado., -ness. 
Judy (dgfl'di). 181 a. [Familiar form of 
Judith. ] Name of the wife of Punch In 
•Punch and Judy ’ ; hence ( slang) applied dis- 
paragingly, esp. to a woman of ridiculous 
appearance. 

jug (dgng), sbj 1569. A pet-name or 
familiar substitute for Joan, or Joanna; applied 
as a common noun to a homely woman, maid- 
servant, sweetheart, or mistress; or in dis- 
paragement Now rare. 

Whoop Iugge I loue thee Lear t. iv. 945. 

Jug (dgrg), sb* 1538. [? transf. use of 

precg 1. A deep vessel for holding liquids, 
usually with a swelling body, or one that 
tapers upward, having a handle on one side, 
and often a spout Often differentiated, as 
brown-, claret -, cream-jug, etc. b. A Jug with 
Its contents ; the liquid in a jug ; asp, beer. 
Also, locally, A measure of capacity for ale or 
beer, usu. about a pint. 1635. a. slang. A 
prison, jail ; more fully Stone-jug 1834. 

Comb. f. -handled a. jig. ( U.S.), unilateral, one- 
sided, unbalanced. 

Jug (d 5 »g)i i 5 ® 3 - Imitation of one of 

the notes of a nightingale, etc. 

Jug, v . l t68r. [f. Jug sbX] +1. intr. To 
use a jug ; to drink, a. /ra*j. To stew or boil 
in a jug or jar (esp. a hare) 1747. 8- slang. To 
■hut up in jail. Also transf. To confine. 1841. 
Jugged (dftvgd) ppl. a., esp. in jugged Kart. 

Jug, v.* 1598. [Echoic; cf. Jug j£. s ] intr. 
To utter a sound like * Jug *, as a nightingale. 

Jug. v. a 1600. [ app. an altered by-form of 
Jouk v. 1 with specialised application.] intr. 
Of partridges, etc. ; To crowd or nestle to- 

r her on the ground ; to collect in a covey. 
trans. To collect close together 1653. 

Jugal (djg-g&l), a, (sb.) 1598. [ad. L. 

jugalis , f. jugum yoke.] tx. Of or relating to 
a yoke; esp. conjugal -1656. 9. Anat, Of or 

pertaining to the zygoma or bony arch of the 
cheek; malar, zygomatic 1578. 3. sb. The 

jugal or malar bone 1854. 

Jugate (dgfl g^t), a, 1887. [ad. L. juga- 
tus, jugart to join together ; see -ate*.j i. 
Bot , Of a pinnate leaf: Having leaflets in 
pairs; usu. in comb, (see Bijugate, etc.). 
Of the leaflets : Paired. 9. Numism, — Ac- 
colled 3. 1887. 

Ju-gate, v. rare . 1693. [f. V. jugal-, ju- 
gare to yoke together ; see -ate *.] trans. To 
yoke or couple together. Hence Ju'gated 
fpl. a . ; in Bot. Jugate a. x; Jugaiion, (a) 
Joining, linking 1701; (b) a system of land 
assessment based on the number of yokes of 
oxen employed 2883. 

Juger (d^tf-dapi). 1853. [ad. L. jugerum 
(formerly used in Eng.).] An ancient Roman 
measure of land, containing 28,800 (Roman) 
square feet, or 240 by iso (Roman) ieet, i. e, 
about three-fifths of an acre. 

Jugful (djprgful). 1834. [f. Jug sb.* + 

-PUL.] As much as fills a jug. 

Juggernaut, JJ Jagannath (djxrgonjt). ! 

1638. [a. Hindi Jagannath : — Skr. Jagan- 

ndtha * lord of the world f. jagai world + 
ndtha lord, protector. (The short a in Hindi i 
is — v, whence the Eng. spelling).] x. Hindu 
Myth. A title of Krishna, the eighth avatar of 
Vishnu ; spec, the uncouth idol of this deity at 
PQrl in Orissa, annually dragged in procession 
on an enormous car, under the wheels of which 
devotees ore said to have thrown themselves to ' 
be crushed. Also attrib. n. fig Anything to 

which persons blindly devote themselves, or 
are ruthlessly sacrificed, 
a That remorseless J. — 1 the needs of man * Edison. 
Juggins (dgirginz). slang. 188a. [?] A 
simpleton. 

Juggle (dgg'g’l^, stA 1657. [f. Juggle*/.] 
A piece of juggling ; a conjurer's trick ; hence, 
an imposture, cheat, fraud. 

twggle, sb.* 1875. [Cf. Joggle sb.*] A 
block of timber cut to a length, either in the 
round or split. 

Juggle (d 8 ®-g* 1 ), v. ME. [a. OF .jogkr, 
juglcr (later jougler) : — late L. jocular* for L. 
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joculari to jest.] tx. intr. To act as a Jug- 
gles (sense 1) -1608. 9 . To practise magic 

or legerdemain ; to play conjuring tricks ; to 
conjure 1440. 8. transf. and fig. To play 

tricks so as to cheat or deceive 1528. 4. trans. 

To deceive by jugglery; to trick, cheat, be- 
guile 1531. 

a The conjurer juggles with two oranges 1885. 3. 

ToJ. with Scripture Milt. She never juggles or 
plays tricks with her understanding Lamb. 4. To j. 
men out of their Estates Skldkn. Hence Jirggling 


vbl. sb. and ///. a. Ju'gglingly adv. (1647). 

Juggler tdgo'glaj). late OE. [a. OF. nom. 
jog-, jug-, Muglers, acc. jogleor, later jougUur 
I- joculator, -a tor cm, f. joculari to jest. 
See also Jongleur.] 1. One who entertains 
people by stories, songs, buffoonery, tricks, 
etc. ; a jester, buffoon. (Often contempt) -1591. 
n. +A magician, wizard, sorcerer; a performer 
of legerdemain ; a conjurer OE. 3. transf and 
fig. One who deceives by trickery ME. 

s. After dinner comes in a jugleur, which showed 
us very pretty tricks Pepyb. 3. The Sophist.. is 
proved to be a dissembler and j. with words Jowbtt. 

Jugglery (dgvglan). ME. [a. QF.jogie-, 
juglerie ; see prec. and -ery.] x. The art or 
practice of a juggler; conjuring, legerdemain. 
9. transf. Trickery, deception 1699. 
a. An example of political j. and falsehood 1838. 

Jugoslav (yugtfisla'v). 1880. Also Y-. 
[Russ, iugo- south.] A southern Slav ; a mem- 
ber of the state of Jugoslavia, including the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes- Also adj. 
Jugular (dsS--, d^irgirflli). 1597. [ad. 

med. or mod.L. jugularis, f. L. jugulutn 
collar-bone, neck, throat; see -AR.] 

A adj. x. Anat. Of, pertaining to, or situ- 
ated in the neck or throat ; esp. an epithet of 
the great veins of the neck, as the external j. 
vein, which conveys the blood from the super- 
ficial parts of the head, and the internal j. 
vein, which conveys it from the inside of the 
skull. 9. Ichthyol . Of a fish : Having the 
ventral fins situated in front of the pectoral, i. e. 
in the region of the throat ; said also of a ven- 
tral fin so situated 1766. 

B. sb. x. Anat. Short for jugular vein X615. 
a. Ichthyol. A jugular fish (see A 2) X835. So 
tJu’guiary a. 

Jugulate (d^gidflrit), v. 1623. [f. L. 

jugulat-, jugular e, f. jugulum', see Jugular 
and -ATE s . J x. trans. To kill by cutting the 
throat ; to put to death. 9. fig. To 1 strangle ' ; 
spec, to stop the course of (a disease) by a 
powerful remedy 1876. 

a Misplaced attempts to 'jugulate' the disease 
[pneumonia] Allbutt. So Jagula*tion {.rare). 
j Jugulum (dg*-gix?10m). 1706. [L. p dim. 

formation from jug-, jungere to join.] Anat. 
and Zool. A name for the collar-bone ; also for 
the throat or lower front part of the neck, esp. 
in birds, the analogous part in insects. 

II Jugum (djK-gftn). PI. juga. 1857. [L., 
= • yoke'.] Bot. a. A pair of leaflets in a pin- 
nate leat b. Each of the ridges on the carpels 
of Umbtllifer ar. 

Juice (d^fis), sb. ME. [a. F .jus : — L.jtes 
broth, sauce, juice.] x. The watery or liquid 
part of vegetables or fruits, which can be ex- 
pressed or extracted ; spec, that of the grape, 
a- The fluid part of an animal body or sub- 
stance ; now usu. in pi. the bodily 4 humours 
also used in ting, in the names of digestive 
secretions [gastric j., etc.) ME. 3. gen. The 
moisture naturally contained in or coming 
from anything ME. 4 .fig. Essence, spirit ME. 
5. slang. 9. Petrol 1909. b. Electricity 1903. 

x. Wines we have of Grapes I and Drinkes of other 
Iuyce Bacon. a. Marrow and Fat and Blood, and 
other Nutritious Juices Bentlby. j. The mineral 
Juyces in the Earth Woodward, 4. A theory, 
pickled in the preserving juices of pulpit eloquence 
Burkb. Hence Juice v. {rare), to moisten or suffuse 
with j. Juiced a. having j. (of a specified quality). 
Jui'celeam a. devoid of j.i dry {lit. usd fig.). 

Juicy (dgfl’si), a. ME. [f. prec. + -Y 1 .] 
x. Full of juice ; succulent. b. Of weather : 
Wet, rainy, soaking (colloq.) 1837. tt. fig. 
Rich in wealth, etc. ; the opposite of 4 dry ’ 
(colloq.) 1621. b. Artists ' slang. Characterized 
by rich liquid colouring 1820. Hence Jubcily 
adv. (slang) ,excellently . Jui*cine«a {lit. &ndfig.). 
+J«iMe- M E. [a. OF. juise, for juice, ad. 1 


jumble 

[ L. judicium. (See -ISK.)] J udgement, doom ; 
penalty. Also transf. the gibbet -1480. 

Ju-jituu (djfijd^rtsw, d^fl-dxitssr), sb. 189*. 
Also jui-, jiu-jitsu, -Jutsu. [Japanese, « soft 
art.J The Japanese system of self-defence 
without weapons, now widely used as a form of 

B * ysieal training. Hence as vb. to overcome 
ju-jitsu. 

U-ju, juju 1863. [W. African; 

said to be a. F. joujou toy.] An object of any 
kind superttitiously venerated by w. African 
native tribes, and used as a charm or amulet ; 
a fetish. Also, the supernatural power attri- 
buted to such objects, or the system of obser- 
vances connected therewith ; also, a ban or 
interdiction effected by means of such an object 
(cf. taboo). Also attrib. Hence Ju*Jnism» - 1 st. 
Jujube (dgA'd^itb). 1550. [a. Y. jujube or 
med.L. (and Sp.)jujuba, a much altered form of 
Gr. flf (wpop. See N.E.D.] 1. An edible berry - 
like drupe, the fruit of various species of Ziey- 
phus (N.O. Rhamnacen). b. Any species pro- 
ducing this fruit, as Z. vulgaris of the Mediter- 
ranean countries, Z. Jujuba of China, Z. Lotus 
of N. Africa 156a. a. A lozenge of gelatin, etc. 
flavoured with or imitating this fruit 1835. 
x. The Lotus-eaters — whose favourite fruit still 

¥ ows. under the name of the j., on the same coast 
h net. wall. 

Comb. j. paate, a jelly made from jujubes, or a 
confection flavoured with, or in imitation of, them ; 
-plum = sense x ; -tree = sense 1 b. 

j uke, obs. f. Jouk. 

ulaceous ((fgsriP'fas), a. rare. 1880. [f. 
L. julus, prop, iulus, Iulus + -aceous.] Bot. 
Catkin-like, amentaceous. Gray. 

Julep (da*-lep). ME. [a. F. julep , ad. 
Arab, juldb, a. Pers. guldb rose-water, f. gul 
rose + ab water.] x. A sweet drink variously 
prepared ; esp. a liquid sweetened with syrup 
or sugar, and used as a vehicle, b. transf. 
and fig. Something to cool or assuage the heat 
of passion, etc. 1624. 9. U.S. A mixture of 

brandy, whisky, or other spirit, with sugar, 
ice, and some flavouring, usu. mint 1804. 

1. Vse them with a iuleb of vyoletlcs Tbahkbon. 
Julian (dgw-lian), a. 159a. [ad. L. Juli- 
anas, f. Julius.'] Pertaining to Julius Caesar , 
used in Chronol. in connexion witn the calendar 
instituted by him in the year 46 B. C. 

Julian account, =» ‘old style* (see Stylf); J. 
calendar (see Calendar sd.) 1 J. epoch, era , the time 
from which the Julian calendar dates (46 b.c.) t J. 
period, a period of 7.980 Julian years, proposed by 
Joseph Saaliger in 158a as a universal standard of 
comparison of chronology, consisting of the product 
of the numbers of years in the solar and lunar cycles 
and the cycle of the indiction (98X19X15)1 J.year, 
a year of the Julian calendar, or the average year 
( = 365! days) of that calendar. 

ijJuUenne (flfiflyen). 1810. [F., f. Jules or 
Julien, proper name. ] A soup made of various 
vegetables, esp. carrots, chopped and cooked 
in meat broth Also a t/r>b 
Julius, t Julio. 1547. [a. L. Julius, It 

giulio.] A silver coin worth about sixpence, 
struck by Pope Julius II (1503-13). 

July (d^silai'T. [In ( >E. in L. form Julius . 
In ME. Jule, Juil, a. OF. Jule, Juil, Julie 
: — L. Julium acc. of Julius ; also Julie, a. 
AF. Julie, ad. L. Julius. The latter form was 
accented Jvly as late as Dr. Johnson's time : 
the present accentuation is unexplained.] 
The seventh month of the year, so named 
after Julius Caesar, 

Cesar, .was borne. ; vpon the fourth day before the 
Ides of Qulntilis, which moneth, after his death, waa 
. . called for that cause, lulie Holland. 
Julyfiower, perversion of Gillyflower. 
Jumart (dgtf’m&jt). Also fgimar. 1690. 
[a. F. jumart, formerly iumare ; of unkn. 
origin.] An imaginary hybrid animal, said to 
be the offspring of a bull and a mare or she- 
as*, or of a horse or ass and a oow. 

Jtxmbal, Jumble (dg*rmb*l). 1615. [cf. 
Gimbal x, Gimmal x.] A kind of fine sweet 
cake or biscuit, formerly often made up in the 
form of rings or rolls; now In U.S., a thin 
crisp cake, composed of flour, sugar, butter, 
and eggs, flavoured with lemon-peel or sweet 
almonds. 

Jumble (djembn), sb. 1661, [f. next.] 
1. A confused mixture, a medley ; also, dls- 


m (man)* a (puss), an (l*«d). v (art). $ (Fr. ch/f). 9 (evrr). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau drf vie). 1 (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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•rder, muddle, a. A shock, shaking, dr jolt- 
ing ; eolloq. a ride in a carriage 1674. 

a. The J. of the aea made shouting uncertain 1651, 
Comb, J,«eate, a a tale of miscellaneous cheap or 
second-hand articles at a charitable basaar or the like. 
Jumble (dg*rmb , l) > v. 1539. [Prob. ono- 
matopoeic. [ x. intr To move about in 
mingled disorder; to flounder about con- 
fusedly. a. trans. To muddle, confuse ; often 
with together or up 1542. 3, To stir up (a 

liquid, etc.) so as to mix the ingredients ; to 
shake up ; hence eolloq \ to take for a drive. 
? Obs, xoi6. b. intr. To travel with shaking 
or jolting 1748, 4. trans. To put Into mental 

confusion ; to muddle 1666. +5. intr. To 

make a confused or rumbling noise ; to strum 
on an instrument -1805. 

*• I" that fearfull Cave They (Furies] j-, tumble, 
rumble, rage aod rave Sylvester. a. To j. the in- 
nocent and guilty into one mass, by a general indem- 
nity Burke. 3. That I might go abroad with my 
wife, who was not well, only to j.her Parrs. Hence 
Jirmbloment, confused mixture 1707, Jtrmbler. 
JumblQ, var. of JUMBAL- 
Jumbo (dgwmbo). 1803. [? from Mumbo 
Jumbo, name for a W, African divinity or 
bogy.] A big clumsy person, animal, or 
thing ; popularized, esp., as the name of an 
elephant, famous for its size, in the London 
Zoological Gardens; hence, anything big or 
great in its kind. 

fjuineiit* ME. [ad. h.Jumenlum (contr. 
of jugimentum) yoke-beast, f. fug-, stem of 
jungere to Join, jugum yoke.] A beast of bur- 
den ; also a beast in general -1820. 

Fit to fasten their Juments . . unto them Six T. 
Browns, 

Jump (dgnmp), sb 1 1553. [f. Jump v.) i. 
An act of jumping ; a spring ; a leap, a bound, 
b. esp. in reference to the distance cleared 
(longf), or height jumped {high j.), as an 
athletic feat ; also, a place to be jumped across, 
an obstacle to be cleared by jumping 1858. 9. 

A sudden involuntary movement caused by a 
shock; a start. In pi. nervous starts; an 
affection marked by these, spec, (a) chorea, (b) 
delirium tremens (slang). 1879. 3. Of things t 

A movement in which a thing is suddenly and 
abruptly thrown up or forward x6ix. spec, in 
Gunnery : The vertical movement of the muzzle 
of a gun at the moment of discharge; the angle 
which measures this 1879. 4^/fg. A sudden 


abrupt rise, e. g. in price or the 1 


an abrupt 


change of level either upward or downward ; a 
fault In stratification 1657. 6 A sudden 

and abrupt transition; an Interval, gap, chasm. 
Involving such sudden transition, e.g. in argu- 
ment 1678. ftt. fig. Critical point, crisis 
-1641, tb. Venture, hazard -1606. 

1. The hare . . goeth by inmpes Topskul, 4. A j. up 
of too In the majority 1696. 5. Their nimble non- 

sense . .gains remote conclusions at a j. Cow pa*. 6. 
b. Our fortune lyes Vpon this iumpe Shake. Phr. 
From the j., from the start. On the/., on the move 
( eolloqX 

Jump, sb* Ohs. exc. dial. 1653. [? corrup- 
tion of F , Juppe, obs. var. fupe, assim. toj UMP v. 
and sb. 1 ) x. A kind of short coat worn by 
' men in the 17th and x8th centuries. 9. A kind 
of under (or undress) bodice worn by women, 
esp. in the z8th c. ; often used Instead of stays. 
From ( 1740 usu. as pi. jumps (a pair of jumps). 
16 66. 3. attrib., as j.-coat 1660. 

tjump, a., adv. 1539. [Conn. w. Jump v. 
1. 4.] a, adj. Coinciding » even ; exact, precise 
*1637. b. adv. With exact coincidence; 
exactly, precisely -1656. 

a. J. concord between our wit and will Sidney. 

Jump (dgomp), v. 151 x. [App. onomato- 
poeic ; c L bump^e tc.] 

I. intr. x. To make a spring from the 
ground, etc. by flexion and sudden muscular 
extension of thm legs, or the like; to throw 
oneself upward, forward, backward, or down- 
ward, from the point of support; to leap, 
spring, bound 1530. b. To move with a 
sudden involuntary Jerk from excitement or 
shock ; to start 1715. 8. trams/. Of things : 

To be moved or thrown up with a sudden jerk 
like a jump 151*. 3. jig. To pass abruptly 

from one thing or state to another; to rise 
suddenly in amount, price, etc. 1579. b. To 
come to or arrive at fa conclusion, etc.) preci- 


pitately 1704 4. To act or come exactly to- 

gether ; to agree completely. Const, with. 
*5*7- 

s. Not ths wont of the three, but iumpe* twelue 
foote and a balfe by th' squire Shaks. b. Phr. Toj, 
/or joy, said lit. of children, etc., also fig. to be joy- 
fully excited X775. a. The sea was beginning to j. 
Hall Caine. 3. Wool jumped up suddenly to 46 s. 
per tod 1866. b. So given to jumping to conclusions 
is society <864. 4. Our humoroi. together completely 
W. 1 kving. Phr. Toj. at : To spring *s a beast at 
its prey l fig . to accept eagerly 176^ To j, upon : 
To pounce upon as a beast upon its victim j hence 
(colloq.) to come down crushingly upon 1868. 

IL trans. 1. To pass clear over with a leap ; 
to clear 1600. fa. To effect or do as with a 
jump -1684. 3. To cause to jump ; to startle. 

Also Jig. 1815. 4. To pounce upon ; to rob, to 

cheat ; to * steal a march ’ upon 1789. 5. To 

skip over, pass by, evade 1749. +6. To hazard. 
Shaks. T7. To make up hastily (a marriage, 
a match) -1613. 8. a. Iron-forging. To 

flatten, ' upset r „ or shorten and thicken by end- 
wise blows. Also transf 1851. b. To join by 
welding the flattened ends 1864. c. To join 
(rails, eta) end on end. 1884. 9. Quarrying. 

To drill by means of a jumpier 1851. 

1. J umpiug these crevices Kane. 3. People . . whose 
nerves have been jumped by scorchers 1898. 4. To 

j. the Transvaal 1899. Phr, To/, a claim , etc. : To 
take summary possession of a piece of land called a 
'claim on the ground that the former occupant has 
abandoned it, or has failed to comply with the legal 
requirements. Chiefly UJS . and Colonial. Also 
tranrf. 5. Phr. To j, one's bail, to abscond, leaving 
one's sureties liable. U.S. slang. 6. But heere.. 
Wee'ld iumpe the life to come Much, u vii. 7. 
Jump-, the vb.-stem used in Comb . : j.- 
Joint, (a) a joint in which the parts are welded 
end to end together ; (b) a flush joint in which 
the edges of the plates or planking are laid 
close together and make a smooth surface ; 
-seat, a movable carriage-seat ; also adj. and 
sb. (eilipt.) (a carriage) provided with such a 
seat ; -weld, a weld effected by hammering to- 
gether the heated ends of two pieces of metal ; 
hence -weld v. 

Jumper (djp’mpw), sbJ 1611. [£. Jump 
v. + -ER a .] x. One who or that which jumps. 
9. A name applied in the 18th c. to a body of 
Welsh Methodists who used to jump and 
dance as a part of religious worship ; also to 
more recent sects 1774- 8* One who jumps a 

claim 1855. 4. Applied to tools, etc, having a 

jumping motion. a. Quarrying. A heavy 
drill, used in making blasting-holes in rock, 
etc. Also attrib. X769. b. A spring or click 
controlling the star-wheel of a repeating clock 
1850. c. Telegraphy. A wire used to cut out 
an instrument or part of a circuit, or to close 
temporarily a gap iu a circuit. 5. A rough 
kina of sledge, usu. consisting of two saplings 
with the ends turned up, fastened by cross- 
pieces. V.S . 1823, 0. Naut. A preventer- 

rope made fast so as to prevent a yard, roast, 
etc. from jumping or springing up in rough 
weather. Also attrib. 1856. 

Hence Ju*mper v, trans. to bore (a hole) 
with a j. (sense 4 a). Ju’xnporiem, the princi- 
ples of the Jumpers (sense a). 

Ju*mper, sb* 1853. [prob. £ Jump sb*') 
A loose outer jacket or shirt reaching to the 
hips, worn by sailors, truckmen, etc. ; also, a 
hooded fur jacket worn by Eskimos, and the 
like. In recent use (also jumper-blouse ), A 
loose-fitting blouse without fastenings, worn 
over the rest of the dress and not tucked in at 
the waist ; also, an outer garment consisting of 
bodice and short legs, worn by young children 
as a protection to their clothing. 

Ju m p in g (dgirmpm), vbl. sb. 1565. [f. 
Jump v. 4 -IMG 1 .] The action of Jump v. b. 
attrib., as j.-sheet, a stout sheet into which 
persons may jump from a burning building. 
Jumping fdnrmpiq), ppl. a, 1567. [f. as 
prec. + -INO ■. J That jumps, b. In names of 
animals characterised by jumping or springing : 
J.-deer, the black-tailed deer of N. America, 
Cariacus mmcrotis ; -hare, a rodent quadruped 
of S. Africa, Pedetes coffer or Helamys capensis, 
resembling the Jerboa; -louse, a flea-louse, a 
jumping plant-louse ; -mouse, (a) the American 
deer-mouse, Zapus kudsonius ; \b)m Jumping- 
rat ; -mullet, a gray mullet, Mugit albula ; 


•rat, a rodent of the family Dipod id x ; -shrew, 
the elephant-shrew of Africa, an insectivorous 
quadruped of the family Macroscelididx ; 
-spider, one of the group of spiders which leap 
upon their prey. c. j.-bean, -seed, the seed of 
a Mexican euphorbiaceous plant, which jumps 
about by reason of the movements of the larva 
of a tortricid moth ( Carpocabsa salt stems) en- 
closed within it ; -jack, a child's toy made out 
of the merrythought of a fowl ; a toy figure of 
a man, which is made to jump by being pulled 
with strings ; also transf., the crested penguin. 
Hence Jumpingly adv. 

Jumpy (d<5»*mpi), a. 1869. [f. Jump sb* 
4 -Y*.J Characterized by jumps (see Jump 
sb. 1 2, 5). b. Producing nervous excitement 
1883. Hence Ju'mpincss. 

Juncaceous (dsorjk/i-Jas), a. 1855. [t. 
mod.L. Juncacex (f. / uncus rush) 4 -ous ; see 
-aceous. J Hot. Belonging to the N.O. Junca- 
cex (the rush family). 

i uncat, -cate, obs. ff. Junket, 
unco (dgErgk*). 1706. [a. Sp ./unco, ad, 
L. juncus rushj fa. The Reed- sparrow or 
Reed-bunting ( Emberixa scheeniclus). b. A N. 
American genus of Finches, the Snow-birds ; 
one of these. 

Juncous (d^trgkos), a. rare. 1755. [ad* 
L .juncosus, t juncus rush ; see -ous.J Rushy 
Junction (djirgkjim). 1711. [ad. L. 
junetionem, {.jungere to join.] 1. The action 
of joining or (act of being joined ; union, com- 
bination ; coalition. a. The point or place at 
which two things join or are joined ; spec, the 
place or station on a railway where lines meet 
and unite 1841. 3. (In full, junction canal, j. 

line, j. railway.) A canal or railway forming a 
connexion between two other lines or with a 
centre of commerce 1796. 4. attrib, 1839. 

x. The J. of the French and Bavarian Armies 
Addison. The j. of a talent for abstruse reasoning 
with much literary inexperience M. Arnold. 

Comb. j. -plate, a break -joint plate riveted over the 
edges of boiler-plates, which make a butt-joint 

Juncture (dstrgktiui, -tJ&j). ME. [ad. L 
junctura , t junct-, jungere to ioin ; sec -ure. ) 
x. The action of joining together; joined con- 
dition ; joining, junction 1589. 9. The place 

at which, or structure by which, two things 
are joined ; a joint, jointing, junction ME. tb. 
— Joint sb. x -1717, 3* Something that con- 

nects two things ; a means of union (rare) 
1677. 4. A convergence of events or circum 

stances ; a crisis, conjuncture 1656. 

x. The j. with what precedes and follows Foster* 
a. It stands at the j. of that great river with another 
<763. 4 In the present critical j. of things Bright. 
June (d£ttn). (In OE. in L. form Junius , 
also Juni ; in ME, a. F. ruin, ffuing : — L 
Junius.) The sixth month of the year, in 
which the summer solstice occurs in the north- 
ern hemisphere. 

The month of Iune is begynnynge of Somer ME. 
Comb.: J. -apple ea Jenneting j .berry, the fruit 
(also called service-berry) of a small tree, the shad* 
bush [A melanchier canadensis ) s also the tree j -bug, 
a name for various beetles which appear in June ; 
(a) of the European genus Rhine tragus ; ( 3 ) of the 
genus Lacknostema of the northern U.S. • (c) Alio- 
rhina m'tida, of the southern U.S. | -grass ( US. \, 
the Kentucky blue-grass, Poa pratensis. 

Juneating, perverted f. Jenneting. 
Jungle (dstrijg'l), 1776, [a. Hindi and 
Mar&thi jangal desert, waste, forest, Skr. jap- 
gala dry, dry ground, desert.] x. In India, 
orig.. Waste ground (— 4 forest * in the original 
sense) ; hence, in Anglo-Indian use, a. Land 
overgrown with underwood, long grass, or 
tangled vegetation ; also, the often impenetra- 
ble growth of vegetation covering such a tract 
1776. b. with a and pi. A particular tract so 
covered ; esp. as the dwelling-place of wild 
beasts 1783. c. Hence, used of similar tracts 
elsewhere X849. a* transf. and fig. A wild, 
tangled mass 1850. b. The Jungle (Stock 
Exch. slang) : ths West African share market 
(mod.). 8. attrib, x8x0. 

z. a. Land Waste for Five Years . . is called J 
Halhed. c. The Jordan. .threading its tortuous 
way through its tropical j. Stanley. 

Comb, r j*-bear, the Sloth-bear of Indio, Prochilus 
Imbimtns ; -cat, the Marsh-lynx, Fe£rs ckaus 1 -cock, 
the male jungle-fowl 1 -fever ; -fowL (a) an East 
Indian bird of the genus Gallus, esp. G. ferruginous 


S(Gw.XAn). f (Fr. pm), fi (Gar. Muller), ii (Ft. dme), 6 (c«ri). t (S*) (thm). /(*) (mu). /(Fr.fo&e). 5 (to, fern, Mrth). 
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(CL banklva)\ (S) a mound-bird 


of Australia. 

le-fowl 


Mcgapodius timvlusi -hen, the female jungl 
(b) I -market {Stock Exch.\ the market in shares of 
W. African Companies; -ox, the gayal; -rice, the 
millet-rice, Panicum cotonutn\ -sheep, an Indian 
ruminant, Kern as hyPocrinus. Hence Jtl’ngled a., 
covered with jungle 184a. 

Jungly (<l£» a Qgh) 9 a. 1800. [f. Jungle + 
-Y 1 .1 Of the nature of or abounding in jungle 
jungle-like. 

Junior (d^ntei), a. (sb.) 1526. [a. L. (for 
juvenior), compar. of juvenis.] x. The 
younger : used to denote the younger of two 
bearing the same name in a family, esp. a son 
of the same name as his father ; also the 
younger of two boys of the same surname in a 
school. Abbrev. junr., or Jr. 1633. 9, 

Of less standing ; of lower position, in a class, 
rank, profession, etc. 1766. t3- Belonging to 

youth or earlier life -1772. 4. Of later date 

more modern. Now rarely of persons. 1621. 
5. sb. [the adj. used absol. J A parson who is 
younger than another, or of more recent en- 
trance or lower standing in a class, profession, 
etc. 1526. b. With po.sessive 1548. 

x. Tho. Crabb, Sen. and Tho. Crabb, Jun. of Mal- 
borrow. . Wooll-men 1708. a. J. Sophistcrs 1766, flag- 
ship 1810, clerk 1870, partner 1871. 5. In an American 
college the students are classed by years, those of the 
first year being called freshmen^ of the second year 
sophomores, of the third year juniors Bryce, b. His 
j. she by thirty years Byron. Hence Ju'niorate, in 
the Society of Jesus, a two-years' course for junior 
members before entering tho priesthood. 

Juniority (dgtfni,p*rTti). 1554- [f- Junior 

+ -ITY.J The state or condition of being 
junior. 

Juniper (dgd'nipex). ME. [ad. L. juni 
perus . Cf. Genkva 1 .] 1. A genus of coni- 
ferous evergreen shrubs and trees; spec, and 
orig., the common European species Juni - 
Perus communis , a hardy spreading shrub or 
low tree, having awl-shaped prickly leaves and 
bluish-black or purple berries, with a pungent 
taste, yielding a volatile oil ( oil of juniper) used 
in medicine as a stimulant and diuretic, also in 
the manufacture of gin. The wood is occas. 
used in joinery, b. Used loosely of coniferous 
trees of other genera, as the American Larch, 
and the White Cedar 1748. c. In transla- 
tions of the Bible, used, after the Vulgate, to 
render Heb. rethem or rdthem, a white-flowered 
shrub, Retama K set am ME. fa. A name for 
the Fieldfare. Flo Rio. 3. attrib. 1382. 

x. Tho coals of J. raked up will keep a glowing 
Fire for the space of a year Sia T. Browns. 

Comb.x j. -water, a cordial drink made from or 
flavoured with j. j -worm, the larva of a N. Aruer. 
goometrid moth ID rep anodes varus), which feeds on 
Juniper-leaves. 

Junk (dgugk), sbA ME. [a. OF, font, 
junc. ; — L. juncus rush."! tx. A rush -1491. 

a. Surg. A form of splint, orig. stuffed with 
rushes or bents 1612. 

Junk (d^cgk), jA 2 ME. [?] +1. Naut. An 
old or inferior cable or rope ; usu. old j. -1769. 

b. Pieces of old cable used for making fenders, 

reef-points, gaskets, oakum, etc. 1666. 2. 

transf A piece or lump of anything ; a Chunk 
1726. 3. orig. Naut. The salt meat used as 

food on long voyages, compared to pieces of 
rope 1762. 4. Whale-fishery . The mass of 

thick oily cellular tissue beneath the case and 
nostrils of a sperm-whale, containing sperma- 
ceti 1839. 5. attrib . 1800. 

s. C. Worthless stuff, rubbish 0 colloq .) 1913. 

Comb.x j. -dealer, U.S., a marine-store dealer 1 
-hook, a hook used in handling the j. of a whale; 
>ring 7 (a) a metal ring confining the hemp packing 
of a piston ; ( b ) a steam-tight metal packing round a 

E iston; -shop, a marine store; -vat, in tanning, a 
irge vat for holding weakened vat-liquor; -wad, a 
waa for a gun made of j. or oakum bound with spun- 
yam. 

Junk (d 3 CT|k), .4.3 1617. [ad. Sp., Pg. 
junco, It giunco, F jonque , ad. Malay, J avanese 
djong."] A name for the common typs of native 
sailing vessel in the Chinese seas. It is flat- 
bottomed, has a square prow, prominent stem, 
full stern, the rudder suspended, and carries 
lug-sails. 

Junk (d3x>ijk), v. 1803. [f* Junk sb .*] 
trans, To cut off in a lump ; to cut into junks 
Or chunks, b. To treat as junk ; to 4 scrap ' 19x6. 
Junk-bottle, U.S. 1805. A thick stiong 


bottle made of green or blaeic glass, * the 
ordinary black glass porter bottle* (Bartlett). 

|| Junker (yu’gkw). 1554. [Ger. Cf. 
Younker.] A young German noble ; as a 
terra of reproach, a narrow-minded, overbearing 
(younger) member of the aristocracy of Prussia, 
etc. ; spec . a member of the reactionary party 
of the aristocracy, whose aim it is to maintain 
their own class privileges. ALo attrib . 
Bismarck is by instinct a J. 1891. 

Junket (d^n-qket), sb. ME. [app. a. ONF. 
*jmkct , jonquet , or jonquette, rush-basket, f. 
jjnc rush.] 1. A basket (orig. made of rushes) ; 
csp. for carrying or catching fish. Now dial. 
a. A cream-cheese or the like (orig. made in 
rush-basket or served on a rush-mat) ; now, a 
dish consisting of curds sweetened and fla- 
voured, served with a layer of scalded cream 
on the top 1460. t3. Any dainty sweetmeat, 

cake, or confection ; a kickshaw -1764. 4. A 

feast or banquet; also (now only in U.S.), an 
outing at which eating and drinking are 
prominent; a picnic-party 1530. 

a. Milke, crayme, and cruddcs, and eke the Ioncatc, 
|’ey close a manner stomak. . perfore ete hard chese 
aftir 146a. 4. With these junkets and feasts they 

joyned the celebration of the Lords Supper Vines. 
Junket (d^-gket), V. 1555. [f. prec. sb.] 
x. intr. To hold a banquet or feast ; to make 
merry with good cheer ; also (chiefly U.S.) to 
go on a pleasure excursion. 9. trans . To 
entertain, feast. H. Walpole. 

x. The Chancellor had intended to go junketting on 
the Rhine Ukkville. Hem_e Ju’nketer, one who 

1 ‘unkets; one who takes part in a junketing. Ju’nket- 
ng vbl. sb. feasting, mei rymaking ; aho, picnicking ; 
with a and pi. A feast, picnic, etc. + Ju’nketry, a 
sweetmeat 1599. 

Juno (d3«*nt?). 1606. [L. Juno , in L. 

mythology the wife of Jupiter ; the goddess of 
marriage and childbirth.] 1. A woman re- 
sembling the goddess Juno, e. g. in stately 
lieauty, in jealousy, etc. 9. Astron . Name 
of the third of the asteroids 1834. 

x. His be yon J, of majestic si/e Port Hence 
Juno,e*sque, a. resembling J. in stately beauty. 
Juno'nian a. pertaining to J. 

Junta (dgo’ntft). 1623. [a. Sp. (and Pg.) 

junta : — L. juncta, fem. pass. pple. of jungere 
to join, in Rom. used as a sb.] x. With refer- 
ence to Spain or Italy : A deliberative or ad- 
ministrative council or committee. 9. gen . «« 
Junto x. 1714. 

Junto (dgirntp). Also fjtmcto. 1641. 
[Erron. form of Junta, by assim. to Sp, sbs. 
in o (cf. -ado 2).] x. A body of men who have 
combined for a common purpose, csp. a 
political purpose; a clique, faction, or cabal ; 
a club or coterie. fa. Junta x. -X747. 

1. The Juncto fthe Rump] at Westminster have., 
received more Money in one year than all the Kings 
of England 1680. As. . lately settled in a J. of the sex 
Addison. 

Jupard(y(e, jupart(ye : see Jeopard, -y. 
Jupe (d^wp, Fr. 3«p). Now only Sc. and 
n. dial, or as Fr. ME. [a. F .jupe, a. Arab. 
jubbah , jibbah Jubbah.J tx. A loose jacket, 
kirtle, or tunic worn by men -1837. 2. Sc. A 

woman's jacket, kirtle, or bodice. Also pi. a 
kind of stays. i8xa ||3* [from mod.Fr.] A 
woman's skirt 1825. 

Jupiter (dgw’pitw). ME. [a. L .Jupiter, 
Juppiter : see Jovk.j 1, The supreme deity 
of the ancient Romans, corresponding to the 
Greek Zeus ; the ruler of gods and men, and 
the god of the heavens, whose weapon was 
the thunderbolt. Also in exclams., e.g. by 
Jupiter. 9. A dron. The largest of the planets 
in the solar system, revolving in an orbit lying 
between those of Mars and Saturn MEL tb. 
Alch. The metal tin -1758. tc. Her. Name 
for the tincture Azure in blazoning by the 
names of heavenly bodies -1766. 3. In names 

of plants, as Jupiter's staff. Mullein, Verbascum 
T/iapsus, from its tall upright stem 1664, 
x. [Adam] Smil’d, .as J. On Juno xmiles Milt. 
Jupiter’s beard. 1567. [tr. L. Barba 
Javis.'] A name for various plants. 

a. Anthyllis Barba- Jovis, the Silverbush, a S. 
European evergreen leguminous shrub, naving leaves 
covered with silvery down. b. The common house- 
leek, Sempervivum tectorum. c. Hydnum Barba- 


JURISPRUDENCE 

i jupon (d3«*p^n, dxwpp n, Fr. gtfpoft). ME. 
a. F. j upon , OF. also fuppon , deriv. of jupe 
upe.] x. A close-fitting tunic or doublet ; 
esp. one worn by knights under the hauberk ; 
later, a sleeveless surcoat worn outside ths 
armour. Obs. exc. Hist. ta. A short kirtle 
worn by women -1595. II 3- A woman’s skirt 
1851. 

Jural (dgQeTil), a. 1635. [L \->.jur-,jus 
law, right + -al.j x. Of or relating to law or 
its administration. 9. Moral Philos. Of or 
pertaining to rights and obligations 18 . . 

a By the adjective j. we shall denote that which 
has reference to the doctrine of rights and obligations 
W h swell. Hence Jn*rally adv. 

Juraxnent (dgfieTimdnt). Obs. exc. Hist. 
X S7S* [ad. L. (post-cl.) juramentum ; see 
-me nt.] An oath. 

Jurassic (dgune’sik), a. 1833. [ad. F. 
Jurassique , f. Jura , after Liassic, Trias sic.] 
Grot. Of or pertaining to the J ura mountains : 
applied to formations belonging to the period 
between the 1 riassic and the Cretaceou* , 
characterized by the prevalence of oolitic lime- 
stone, of which the Jura mountains between 
France and Switzerland are chiefly formed. 
Jurat 1 (d^usT&t, F. g«ra). late ME. [ad. 
med.L. juratus , lit. 'sworn man', sb. use of 
pa. pple. vtjurare to swear.] 1. One who has 
taken an oath ; spec, one sworn to give informa- 
tion about the crimes committed in his neigh- 
bourhood, and to assist the administration of 
justice. Obs. exc. Hist. 1450. 9. A municipal 

officer (csp. of the Cinque Ports) holding a 
position similar to that of an aldeirnan 1464. 
3. In the Channel Islands, one ot a body of 
magistrates, chosen for life, who with the 
Bailiff form the Royal Court for administration 
of justice 1537. 4. With reference to France, 

etc. : a. [ - F. jurat ] A municipal magistrate 
in certain towns 143a. b. A member of a 
company or corporation, sworn to see that 
nothing is done against its statutes 1714. 
Jurat 2 (d^u^Tdet). 1796. [ad. \^.juratutn 
that which is sworn.] Law. A memorandum 
as to when, where, and before whom an affi- 
davit is sworn. 

Juratory (dgu^rfttari), a. 1553. [ad. late 
L. juratorius confirmed by oath ; see Jurat 1 
and -ory.] Of or pertaining to an oath or 
oaths ; expressed or contained in an oath, 

F reed from his j. obligation 1647. 

Juridic, -al (d^uri-dik, -111), a. 150a. [ad. 

L. juridicus, + -AL.1 1. Of or pertaining to 

law or legal proceedings ; occas. — legal 9. 
Assumed by law to exist ; juristic 1892. 

x. Judges or juridical writers SibC. Bowkn. a. A 
Bill., extending to Juridical persons t that is, duly 
registered corporations or partnerships [etc] 1900. 
Hence Juri'dically adv. in a juridical manner. 

Jurisconsult (dga*:risik^nsz»‘ll). 1605. [ad. 
L. furutoHsulius , f. juris , gen. of jus law 4 con- 
aid it us skilled.] One learned In law, esp. in 
civil or international law ; a jurist ; a master of 
jurisprudence. 

Jurisdiction ^fitrisdi kjan). ME, [orig. 
a. OF .jure-, jurt-, ju /diction , -die ion (F. juri- 
dic t ion), ad. L. jurisdictionem, f. juris (jus) + 
dictio declaration.) x. Administration of jus- 
excrcise of judicial authority, or of the 
functions of a judge or legal tribunal; legal 
authority or power. 9. Power or authority in 
general ; administration, rule, control ME. 

The range of Judicial or administrative 
power; the territory over which such power 
extends. Also fig. ME. 4. A judicial organi- 
zation ; a judicature ; a court, or series of 
courts, of justice 1765. 

1. To declare the Law, which is not Judgment, but 

/ . Hosbks. a. To live exempt From Heav'n'a high 
Milt. P.L. t u 319. 3. Btuir* care of the churches 
..extended far beyond the limits of his own J. J. H 
Newman. 4. The abolition of hereditary jurisdictions 
Lecky. Hence Jurlsdi'Ctional a. 


Jurisdictive (dga»risdi-ktiv), 
[f. jurisdiction, after administrt 


, a. rare. 1640 

y „ — administrative, etc., but 

[rreg.] Of or pertaining to jurisdiction. 
Jurisprudence (dgQ«risipr0*d£ni). z6a8. 
[ad. L jurisprudents (also prudentia juris), 

^ w . perh. through Fr.] x. a. Knowledge of or skill 

Jovis, a hymenomycetous fungus with a white fibrous ‘ n law. The science which treats of human 
mar K‘ n * 1 laws (written or unwritten) in general; the 
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philosophy of law 17561 9. A system or body 

of law 1656. 

1. b. The domain of Comparative 1 ., of which 
English Law forms a small province 1861. a. The 
history of our medical j. Macaulay. 

Jurisprudent, sb. and a. i6a8. [a. obs. F. 

jurisprudent t from jurisprudence : cf. prudence, 
prudent, ] 1. sb . One versed in, or treating? of, 

jurisprudence ; a jurist. 9. adj, Versed or 
skilled in jurisprudence 1737. 
Jurisprudential (-demjal). a. 1651. [f. 

L. juris prudent ia + -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
jurisprudence; rarely of persons: Jurispru- 
dent a. Hence Jurisprude'ntialiy adv, in 
relation to jurisprudence. 

Jurist (dgue’rist). 1456. [a. Y.juriste , ad. 
med. L. jurist a, f. jus, jur- law, right ; see -1ST. J 
1 . One who practises in law ; a lawyer (now 
U.S.). 9. One versed in the science of law ; a 

legal writer 1636. 3. A student of law, or one 

who takes a degree in law 1691. 

a. Thin ia not to bo measured by the principles of 
jurists Bacon. Hence Juri'stic, -al a. of or pertain- 
ing to a j., or to the subject or study of law} legal j 
created by law. Juri stically adv, in relation to law. 

Juror (djQ^-rdi). ME. [a. AF. jur our — 
OF, jureor (later jureur) : — L. juratorem, f. 
jurare to swear. J 1. A member of a jury; a 
juryman. fa. One who brings false witness 
Or a false presentment ; a slanderer ; an op- 
pressor ; a covetous man -1550. 3. One of a 

body of persons appointed to award prizes in a 
competition 1851. 4. One who takes or has 

taken an oath ; one who swears allegiance to 
some body or cause, (Cf. Non-juror.) 1592. 

K The false verdict of jurors, whether occasioned 
by embracery or not, was antienily considered as 
criminal Bi.ackstone. a. Sclaunderers, Iyer a, and 
iurours of the syse Barclay. 

Jury (dfluwri'i. ME. (a. AF . juree, jure = 
OF. jurle oath, juridical inquiry, inquest; med. 
L. jurata, sb. from fern. pa. pple. of jurare to 
swear (see -ade suffix).] 

I. A company of men sworn to render a 
• verdict ' or true answer upon some question 
or questions officially submitted to them ; now, 
usually upon evidence delivered to them touch- 
ing the issue ; but orig. usually upon (acts or 
matters within their own knowledge. 

In England, juries* in all criminal trials, in civil 
trials in the superior courts, and in writs of inquiry, 
consist of 12 men, who must be unanimous in their 
verdict. In Scotland, the number of ihe jury in a 
criminal trial is 1$, and the verdict of a majority is 
accepted; in a civil trial the number ia 12, and tueir 
verdict must be unanimous. 

Coroner s jury x see Coronkr and Inquest. Grand 
j . : a jury of inquiry, accusation, or presentment, 
consisting of from ia to 93 ‘good and lawful men of a 
county \ who Are returned by the sheriff to every 
session of the. peace, and of the assizes, to receive and 
inquire, into indictments, before these are submitted 
to a trial jury) and to perform such other duties as 
tnay be committed to them. Grand juries were abo- 
lished by the Administration of Justice Act 1933 exc. 
for ceitain indictments in London and Middlesex. 
They have been Clone away with in many states of 
U.S.A. Petty jury or trial jury \ a jury which tries 
the final Issue of fact in civil or criminal proceedings. 
Special jury, a jury consisting of persons on the 
jurors* book who are of a certain station or occupy 
premises of a certain rateable value. 


n. transf. 1. Applied to the body of Dicasts 
(htnaarai) of ancient Athens, or the judkes of 
ancient Rome 185&, 9. A body of persons se- 

lected to award prizes in an exhibition or com- 
petition 1851. t3. A dozen -165a 
Jury-, Jury a. (ATaut .) : see Jury-mast. 
Juryman (dgOeTim^n). 1579- A man 
serving on a jury ; a member of a jury. 
Ju'ry-mattt. 1616. f?] 1. Naut, A tem- 
porary mast put up in place of one that has 
been broken or carried away. b. transf. An 
apparatus used in Pott's disease, to keep the 
spinal column straight, and prevent lateral 
curvature 1883. a. Hence jury- is used in 
comb, to designate other parts of a ship con- 
trived for temporary use, as J.-rig* etc. ; and 
joc. of other things, as J.-leg, a wooden leg 1666. 
b. Hence Jury a. temporary, makeshift i8ax. 
a. b. I have, .tome j. chairs and tables Byron, 
Jussive (dfltrsiv), a, 1846. [f. L,juss- f 

htbere to command j see -ivb.] Grammar . 
Expressing a command or order ; as forms of 
the verb. 


Just, joust (dgnst, d£i?8t, dganst), sb, ME. 
[a. OF. juste, joste , jouste , F, joute, f. jus ter, 
etc. Just v.l A combat in which two knights 
or men-at-arms on horseback encountered each 
other with lances ; spec, a combat of this kind 
for exercise or sport ; a tilt. Usu. in pi. justs , 
jousts (formerly construed as sing.), a senes of 
these ; a tournament. 

For knightly giusts and fierce ensounters fitt 
Spenser. 

Just (dgpst), a. ME. [a. F. juste, or ad.L. 
Justus, f. jus right, law, justice.] 1. r I hat does 
what is morally right, righteous. Now chiefly 
a Biblical archaism. 9. Upright and impartial 
in one's dealings ; equitable ME. tb. Faithful. 
Const, of, to. -1809. 3. a. Consonant with the 

principles of moral right ; equitable; fair. Of 
rewards, punishments, etc. : Merited. ME. 
b. Constituted by law or by equity, lawful, 
rightful ; f legally valid ME. 4. Well-founded 
M E. 5. Conformable to the standard ; right ; 
proper; correct ME. b ,Mus, in just interval , 
etc. : Harmonically pure ; sounding perfectly 
in tune 18 iz. 6. In accordance with reason, 
truth, or fact ; right ; true ; correct 1490. tb. 
Of a copy, calculation, etc. : Exact, accurate 
-1798. +7. Appropriate, suitable -1684. t8. 

Exact, as opp. to approximate. Also with 
defining word : — * (the) exact . ,\ -1759. tb. 
Exact or uniform in operation, regular, even 
-1769. tg. Equal ; even, level -1725. f io. 
That is such properly, fully, or in all respects ; 
complete in amount or character ; full; proper, 
regular -1778. 

x. J. before (with) God or, simply, Righteous in 
the sight of God \ justified. . Only the actions of the 
j. Smell sweet and blossom in the dust Shirley. a. 
The Gods are iust Shaks. b. He was my Friend, 
faithfull, and iust to me Shaks. 3. a. J. vengeance 
1632. Is this fair, or reasonable, or j. to yourself? 
Dickkns. b. His country’s j. liberties 184a 4. Alas I 
my fears were j. 1796. 5. If they ffynd [the weights] 

not lust: they breakethem 1588. 6. A j. picture of 

American public opinion Bryce. b. Like a j. map 
Swift. 7. Things to be done In their j. Season 
Evelyn. 8. If thou tak'st more Or lease then a iust 
pound Shaks. 9. The destin'd victim to dis>part In 
sev'n j. portions Porx. xo. Before he come to j. 
yeares (i.e. full age) 1588. 

Just, joust (djrat, d£&st, dgaust), v. ME- 
[a. OF. jus ter, joster, jouster ; — late pop. L. 
juxtare to approach, meet, f. juxta near to- 
gether. The historical Eng. sp. is just (cf. ad- 
just ), but joust is now more frequent.] ti. 
intr. To join battle, encounter, engage ; esp. 
to fight on horseback as a knight or man-at- 
arms -1667. 9. spec. To engage in a just or 

tournament ; to tilt ME, 3 ,fg. ME 
a. To lust and Turney for her lone Shaks. 3. 
Auster and Boreas justing furiously Under hot Cancer 
Sylvksthr. 

Just (dgpst), adv. ME. [f. Just a. ; cf. 
advb. use of F. juste.~\ i. Exactly, precisely ; 
verily, actually ; closely : of place, time, man- 
ner, degree, number, sameness, etc. ta. In an 
exact or accurate manner ; with precision ; 
punctually ; correctly -1743. t3« In replies, 

etc. ; «. * Exactly so\ ‘just so', ' right * -1698. 
4. absol, of time: Exactly at the moment 
spoken of ; precisely now (or then) 1667, 5. 

No more than ; only, merely ; barely. Often 
preceded by but or only . 1665. 6. No less 

than ; absolutely ; actually, positively ; really ; 
quite; simply. Chiefly Sc., dial., and U.S. 
1726. b. As an emphatic expletive 1855. 

1. y, at , in, over (etc.) the ■■ at, in, over (etc.) the 
very. J. to the, to the very. A parted eu'n iust 
betweene Twelue and One Shaks. I will do j. as 
you advise 1891. Nor cut thou lease nor more But 
iust a pound of flesh Shaks. Tis iust the fashion 
Shaks. 3. A.Y.L. III. ii. a8i. 4. His only child 
was j. dead x8<8* 5. He can j. be said to live 

Chestkrp. J. a line to say that all goes well Mas. 
Carlylk. I will j. walk on Disrapli. 6 . Isn’t it j. 
splendid ? (nod. eolloq.). Phr. Just now . a. At 
this exact moment, b. But nowf only a moment 
ago. c. Directly, presently. 

|| Justaucorpa (5»*sU?k6r). 1656. [F. # f. 

juste close-fltting 4 * au corps to the body.] A 
close-fitting garment : spec. a. A body-coat 
reaching to the knees, worn In tho 17th and 
1 8th centuries, b. An outer garment worn by 
women in the 17th o, c. Sc. A jacket or waist- 
coat with sleeves. 

Juster, jouster (dgu-stai, d^tf -stoi). ME. 


[a. AF. justour — OF. justeor, justeur , f. juster 
J us r v. ; see -er * 3.] One who justs ; a tiller ; 
hence, fan antagonist. 

Justice (dgirstis), sb. OK [a. OF. justise, 
-ice (jostise), ad. L. justitia , f. Justus just, j 

I. I. The quality of being (morally) just or 

righteous ; the principle of just dealing ; just 
conduct ; Integrity, rectitude. (One of the four 
cardinal virtues.) ME. ta. Theol. Observance 
of the divine law ; righteousness ; the state of 
being ‘just before God' -162a. 3. — Just- 

ness 2, 3. 1588. 

z. Commutative, Distributes justice s see these 
words. The path of j was the path of wisdom 
Macaulay. 3. 1 he j. of these observations 1885. 

II. 1. Exercise of authoiity or power in main- 

tenance of right ; vindication of nght by assign- 
ment of reward or punishment ; requital of 
desert OE. a. The administration of law, or 
the forms and processes attending it ; earlier, 
f Legal proceedings of any kind ME tb. The 
persons administering the law ; a judicial 
assembly, court of justice -1654. fs. Infliction 
of punishment, legal vengeance on an offender ; 
esp. capital punishment ; execution -1788, 4. 

Personified, esp. in sense II. z. 1599. 

x, Phr. Poetical j. t the ideal justice in distribution 
of rewards and punishments supposed to befit a poem 
or the like. This rough j. of the world 1873* *- 

Assassins, and all flyers from the hand Of J. Tenny- 
son. rhr. Jcdwood or Jed dart (= Jedburgh) j., 
trial after execution. So t Cupar j. Justices* j., the 
kind administered by petty magistrates, esp when 
disproportionately severe. 3. Phr. To do j. on or 
upon {of), to punish, esp. by death. 4. You are right 
lustice, and you weigh this wellt Therefore still 
beare the Ballance, ana the Sword a Hen. I V, v. ii. 102. 

IIL 1. gen. A judicial officer ; a judge; a 
magistrate ME. a. spec. In Great Britain and 
U.S. : A member ol the judicature, a. A 
judge presiding over or tielonging to one of the 
superior courts ; since 1875. a number Q f the 
Supreme Court of Judicature ME. b. A 
justice of the peace, or other inferior magistrate; 
esp. in pi. the Justices 1586. 3. Justice of the 

Peace (ty. of peace), an inferior magistrate 
appointed to preserve the peace in a county, 
town, or other district, and discharge other 
local magisterial functions ME. 

a. a. Chief J. or Lord Chief J., formerly, the 
title of the Judge* presiding over each of the courts of 
King's Bench and of Common Pleas ; both offices are 
now merged under the title of Lord Chief J. of 
England. The judges of the Court of Appeal are 
called Lords Justices \ a judge of the High Court of 
Justice is called Mr. Justice . 

Phrase. 7 o do j. to (a person or thing) 1 a. to render 
(one) what is his due, or vindicate his Just claims 1 
hence. To treat (a subject or thing) in a manner 
showing due appreciation. To da oneself j., to do 
something in a manner worthy of one’s abilities. 1b. 
To pledge in drinking (Oth. 11. Hi. 90). 

Comb. j.-eyre (-air) : see Eyes; -scat, seat of j., 
judgement-seat. 

Justice (dflirstis), v. ME [a. AY. justice? 
* OF. justicier, ad. med.L. justitiare to exer- 
cise justice over, f. justitia .] ti. trans . To 
administer justice to; to rule, govern -1x81. 
ta. To try in a court of law ; to bring to trial ; 
to punish judicially -1732. 3. intr. To ad- 

minister justice (as a justice of the peace) 1606. 
Justicer (dgcrstlsax). ME [prob. orig. AF. 
form of OF. justicier — med. L. justitiarius ; but 
commonly used as agent-noun from J usticb 
v,] 1. One who maintains or executes justice 

(arch.), 9. An administrator of justice ; fa 
ruler or governor ; a judge, magistrate (arch.) 
1481. Tb. transf. A judge, critic -1615. 8* 

spec. — Justice III. a. 1535. 

a. b. If some severe Censor and precise lusticer 
blame this act Holland. 

Justiceship (djprstisjip}. 154s. [f. Jus- 
tice sb, + -snip.] The office or dignity of a 
justice. 

Justiciable (dgosti'jl&b'l), a. 1656. [a. 

AF. and OF, (F.) justiciable, f. justicier te 
Justice.] Liable to be tried in a court of 
justice ; subject to Jurisdiction. Hence Juati- 
ciabi-Hty. 

Justiciar (dgastijifti). 1485. [ad. medl, 
justitiarius ; cf. next] t. - JUSTICIARY sb.' 
t. 1579, n. - Justice III. 9 a Obs . exe* 
Hist, 1485. 3. gen. — Justices x, 9. 2693. 

Justiciary (dgwtrjUri), sbX 1539. [ad. 
med.L. justitiarius, - ciarjus judge, f. justitia; 
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x. Eng. Hist . The chief 
ifdal officer under the Norman 
and early Plantagenet kings, acting as regent 
In the king's absence ; more fully. Chief J. 
170a a. » Justice III. a a, Justiciar a. 
Oh. exo. Hut, 1761. 3. - Justickr 1, 2. 

1548. 4. Used to designate various foreign 

officers of state : — F. just icier, Sp. justiciero , 
It. sindaco , etc. 1763. +5. Theol, One who 

holds that man can of himself attain to right- 
eousness -1716. 

4 The j. of Arragon, a name dreadful to royal ears 
Gibbon. 

Justiciary (dgnati*j[iari), sb% Sc. 1473. 
[ad. med.L. justitiana f - ciaria , f. justitia ; 
see -ary 1 B. 3.] The jurisdiction of a justi- 
ciar. 

High Court of J., the supreme criminal tribunal of 
Scotland. 

Justiciary (dgusti'Jiari), a. 1581. [ad. 
med. or mod.L, justitiarius , F. jusliciatre.'] 
i. Pertaining to or connected with the ad- 
ministration of justice or the office of a justice, 
ta. Theol. Self-righteous; see Justiciary si >. 1 
5. -1665. 

H Justicies (dgnsti*fi,#z). 1534. [med.L., and 
pers. sing. pres. sub). of jus tic iare to Justice. ] 
Law. A writ, now abolished, directed to a 
sheriff, empowering him to hold plea, of debt 
In his county court for sums exceeding forty 
■hillings ; so called from the opening words. 

Justlcing (dgn stisiq), vbl. sh, 1606. [f. 

Justice v, + -ing *.] The administration of 
justice. Chiefly attrib ., esp. in j.-room, e. g. in 
the house of a justice of the peace. 

j ustico, -coat, -core, ff. Justaucorps. 

ustifiable (d^stifai.&b’l), a, 1593. [a. 
F. , f. justifier to J uetify.) + 1. — J ustici able 
- 1643. a. Capable of being justified, or shown 


to be just 1561. 
Capable of b< ' 


fb. Of an assertion, etc. ; 
leing made good -1651. ta* 
Fitted to justify a claim or the like 17 
a Justifiable homicide : see Homicide A* Emi- 

K ation from one's own land seems hardly j. 1859. 

ence Ju'stiflabPlity, Ju*stiflableneas, the 
quality of being J. Justifiably adv. 

Justification (dgi*stifik**Jan). ME. [ad. 
late L. histificationem, perh. through Fr.] 
ti. Administration of the law ; execution of 
sentence ; capital punishment -1480. ta. An 
ordinance ; an ordained form -1609. 3* The 

action of justifying or showing something to be 
just, right, or proper ; vindication of oneself or 
another ; exculpation ; ^verification. b. That 
which justifies ; an apology, a defence, 1494. 
4. Theol . The action whereby man is justified, 
or freed from the penalty of sin, and accounted 
or made righteous by God ; the fact or con- 
dition of being so justified X536. 5. Law, The 

showing in court that one had sufficient reason 
for doing that which he is called to answer ; 
the ground for such a plea 1483. b. The justi- 
fying of ball : see J USTIFY 7 d. 6. The action 
of adjusting or arranging exactly, esp. in Type- 
founding and Printing 167a. 

3. Nothing can with reason be urged in j. of revenge 
Butlkb. 4. The plain Scriptural notion of j. is par* 
don, the forgiveness of sins wasutv. 3. If yon nave 
any thing of J., plead Not guilty 1660. 

Justificative (dgxrstifikfttiv), a. 1611. [f. 
late L. justificat-, justificare + -ivtt.] Serving 
to justify ; justificatory. 

Justificatory (dgvstifikiitari), a, 1579. [f* 
late L. justificat -, justificare + -ory.] Tend- 
ing to justify ; serving or intended to support a 
statement. 

Justifier (dgrrstifeipi). 1596. [f. Justify 
+ -er x, Ono who or that which justifies 
(see Justify v.). 9. Type-founding and 

Printing, a. A workman who ' * justifies * ; a 
wedge, etc. used in 'justifying ' 1771. 
t. Faith is the sole j.J H Newman. 

Justify (d3irstif*i\ V, ME. [a. F. justifier, 
ad. late (chiefly oocl.) L. justificare , f. justus 
Just; see -fy.J fi. trans. To administer jus- 
tice to ; .to try as a judge ; to have jurisdiction 
over t rule, control ; to treat justly. b. ah sol. 
To judge. -1 600. ta. trans. To execute justice 
upon; to sentence; to punish, esp. (5r.) to 
execute -i860. 8* To show to be just or in the 
right ; to vindicate if from a charge) ME 4. 
To absolve, acquit, exculpate ; spec, in Theol,, 
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to declare free from the penalty of sin on the 
ground of Christ's righteousness, or to make 
inherently righteous by the infusion of grace. 
Also absol. ME. 5. '1 o corroboiate, prove, 
verify ME, tb. To affirm, aver -1781, 6. To 
show or maintain the justice or reasonableness 
of ; to defend as right or proper 1560. b. To 
furnish adequate grounds for, warrant 1658. 
fc. To render lawful -1725. 7. Law, intr, and 

trans. a. To show adequate grounds for j (that 
with which one is charged) 1529. b. To i. 
(f oneself) as bail , to j. bail : to show by oath, 
as a person furnishing bail, that after the pay- 
ment of his debts he is of adequate pecuniary 
ability, t8. To approve of ; to ratify -1729. 
9. To make exact ; to fit or arrange exactly. 
Now only techn. ; esp. (Type- founding), lo 
adjust a ‘ strike * or * arive ’, so as to form a 
correct matrix ; ( Printing ) To adjust types to- 
gether, so that they will exactly fill up the 
lorme; to space out the line of type in the 
composing-suck properly ; also intr, of type 
1 S5 X * 

a. Justified in the Grassraarket Scott. 3. luslifie 
not thy. self before God Covkbdalk Eicius. vii. 5. 
4. The innocent and righteous slay thou not: for 1 
will not iustifie the wicked Exod. xxiii. 7. 5 The 

narratives of antiquity are justified by the experience 
of modern times. Gibbon. 6 , 1 hat .. 1 may assert th* 
eternal Providence, And justifie the wayes of God to 
in cn Milt. P. L. 1. 26. 0. This very necessity had. . 

iustified the Act 1658. c. Till. .public nuptials j. the 
bride Pops. 

j ustle, var. of Jostle v. 

ustly (dgn’stli), adv. ME. [f. Just a. + 
-LY 9 .] In a just manner ; righteously (arch.) ; 
rightfully, rightly ; deservedly ME.; properly 
ME.; exactly, accurately (now dial.) ME. 

To do iustly, and to lone mercy Micah vi. 8. This 
I j. fear Penn. J. popular 1B49. 

Justness (d^stnes). ME. [f. Just a. + 
-ness.] The quality of being just : *= Justice 
in its non-legal senses. +1. Righteousness ; 
uprightness -1726. 9. Rightfulness ; fairness ; 

validity, soundness 1559. 8* Conformity to 

truth or to a standard ; correctness ; propriety ; 
texactness 1666. 

a* The J. of a title Knox, of a cause 1759. 3. J. of 

perception to deal with facts M. Arnold. 

Jut (dgui), sb. 1 Obs . or dial. 1553. [As 
JutvJJ A push, thrust, or shove against a 
resisting body ; the shock, of collision. 

Jut (djrt), sb* 1709. [var. of Jf.t sb.z] I. 
A jutting out ; that which juts ; a projection or 
protruding point 1786. t2. - Jet fb . 3 3. 

Congreve. 

Jut (djfft), ,.1 Obs. or dial. 1548. [app. 
onomatopoeic.] ti. intr. To strike, knock, 
or push against something -1628. 9. trans. 

To push, thrust, shove, jolt ; to knock against 
something 1565. 

I. One that would faiue run an euen path.. and iutt 
against no man Earle. 

Jut (dgm), vfi 1565. [var. of Jet v .*] 
intr. To project or protrude. Often with out 
or forth. tb. transf. To encroach upon 1623. 

Jutel (dgfiO. 1746. [ad. Benefit jhojo, 
jhu{o Skr. ju{a, var. of jatd braid of hair.J 
The fibre from the b&rk of the plants Corchorus 
capsula ris and C. oliiorius (N.O. Tiliacese), 
imported chiefly from Bengal, and used in the 
making of gunny, canvas, bagging, cordage, 
etc. b. The plant itself or any plant of the 
same genus. Also attrib , 

Jute 2 (dg£t). [In pi. yules, a mod. render- 
ing of Bseda’i Jutse and Juti, *» Ioel. I 4 tar 

C ople of Jutland.] In pi. One of the three 
>w German tribes which invaded and settled 
in Britain in the 5th and 6th centuries; they 
occupied parts of Kent and Hampshire, 
tjutty, sb. late ME. [var. of Jetty sb., a. 
F. jette. The u for e as In Jut vfi] 1. — 
Jetty sb. x -1804. a. » Jetty sb . a. -1703. 
u. No Iutty frieze, Buttrioe (etc.) Moob. L vL 6. 

Jutty (dgn'ti), v. Obs . or arch. ME. [Re- 
lated to prec. sb,] x. intr. To project, jut 
(arch.). fa. trans . To project beyond, over- 
hang. Shaks. ts* - Jet vP 9. x6xx. 
tJu-venaL 1588. [ad. L. juvenalit ( — Ju- 
venilis), t fuvtnh • young person.] t. «dj. 
Juvenile >x8ai, a. sh. A youth; a juvenile 
1664. 


Juvenescent (d££vJhe*s£nt), a, x8ax. [sd. 
L. juvenescentem , juvenescere. ] Becoming 
young or youthful So Juvene’scenoe, the 
state of becoming young or youthful x8oo. 

Juvenile (dg^vAioil). 1695. [ad. L. ju- 
venilis, f, juvenis a young person,] 

A. adj. x. Young, youthful, a. Belonging to 
or characteristic ol youth 166 x. 

1. Half a dozen j. messengers 185a. a. Dressed in 
a^rery j. manner Dickknb. Hence Ju*venile*ly 

B. sb u A young person ; a youth 1733 ; in 
booksellers' language, a children's book. 

Some bashful j. Long*. 

|| juvenilia (dgfivfai'lift). 169a. [L. neut. 

pi of juvenilis (see prec).] Achievements 
or works of a person's youth. 

Juvenility (dgAWhHIti). 1693. [Ad. L. 
juvenilitas , f. juvenilis Juvenile; see -m.l 
x. Juvenile condition; youthfulness; youthful 
manner, quality, character, or vigour.. a. 
Conor. Juveniles collectively X823. 8* //.Ju- 

venile characteristics, acts, or ideas x66i. 

*. The Sallies bf J. Foot*. 3 Juvenilities un- 
becoming the character of old age 1706. 

Jtrwiae, -y*(e, var. Juise, judgement; 

Juxta- (djnkstS), pref., repr. L. juxta adv. 
and prep. * near, by the side of, according to ' ; 
ns in J -ampu'llary a., situated bv the side of 
an ampulla; -spi'nal a., situated by the side 
of the (or a) spine ; -ta bular a. (Pom. Law), 
according to a testament or written document. 

Juxtapose (d^rkstfip^'x), v. 1851. [a. 

mod.F. juxtaposer, f. L. juxta + F. finer; see 
Compose v.J trans. To place in juxtaposition 
So Juxtapo’ait v. (rare) 1681. 

Juxtaposition (d^tksUp^zijm]. 1665. 
[a. F., f. L. juxta + F .position.') The action 
of placing two or more things close together or 
side by side ; the condition of being so placed, 

Allah is great, no doubt, and J. hia prophet Clough. 

Jymold, var. of Gimmaled. 

Jynx (dgigks). PI. jynges (d£i*nd3/z). 
1649. [a. mod.L. jynx, pi. jynges — L iynx, a 
Gr. fi fyb, pi. Ivyyts the wryneck, a bird made 
use of in witchcraft.] 1. A bird, the wryneck 
{Jynx or lynx torquilld ) ; also called yunx% 
9. transf. A charm or spell. UKQUHART. 
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K (k/i), the eleventh letter of the alphabet in 
English, was an original letter of the Roman 
alphabet, taken from the Greek Kappa K, 
originally from Phoenician and general 
Semitic Kaph >J. Its sound in Greek and 
Latin was, as in English, that of the back 
voiceless stop consonant, or guttural tenuis. 
But at an early period of Latin orthography, 
the letter C (orig. repr. Gr Gamma) was em- 
ployed for the k sound, and the letter K fell 
into disuse, except in a few archaic spellings. 

In Old English, K is merely a supplemental 
symbol occasionally used instead of C for the 
guttural sound. But after the Conquest, in 
accordance with the Norman usage, C was re- 
tained for the guttural only before a, 0, tr, /, r, 
and K was substituted for the same sound be- 
fore e, i, y, and (later) n. Hence, in native 
words, initial K now appears only before e, s, 
y, and before n (: — OE. cn-), where it is no 
longer pronounced in Standard English. Medi- 
ally and finally, h H used after a consonant 
(ask, twinkle), or long vowel (make, tike, week ) ; 
after a short vowel, ek fts used instead of ec or 
kk, but the unstressed suffix, formerly -ick 
(musitk). Is now - be , though, when a suffix in 
e or i follows, k reappears (traffic, trafficker , 
trafficking). 

The native K words, being thus confined to 
Kt-, K1-, Kn-, are few. But many foreign 
words of reeent adoption. Instead of being spelt 
with C before a , o, u, /, r, k, now take K in 
these positions ; and in words from Greek also, 
many prefer to retain K, instead of latinizing it 
to C. In a very few words (not of English 
formation), K represents Gr. esp. in the 
words in kilo-, as kilogramme, etc. 


m (man), a (pan), an (lowdL v (c«t). ( (Fr. ch.fi. »(««). si (/, eye\ , (Fr. e«u d« vie), i (lit). , (Ptychs). 9 (wbdt). f> (got). 
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L The letter. ' PI. A"s, K's, H, k’s. (Now pro- 
nounced (kfi); formerly (k i) was also current.) 

II . In serial order 1 C Is (no tub or xoth member, 
according as J is or is not reckoned as a member. 

III . In Cnem . K is the symbol for Potassium 
(mod.L. Kaliutn ). Ip Meteorol. K » cumulus. In 
Assaying, etc. K =s carat In As Iron, k designates 
Gauss's Constant, the square of which is a measure 
of the mass of the sun. 

IV. A bbt eviations. a. K. «■ Kate, Katherine, 
Kenneth , etc. b. “ King-, formeily used ajone ; 
now usu. in comb., as K.B., King's Bench j K.C., 
King's Counsel, King's Col ege. c. — Knight (stand* 
ing alone Kt.); in K.U., Knight Bachelor ; K.B.K., 
Kuignt (Commander of the Order of the) British Em. 
tare; K.C. B., Knight Commander of the Bath; 
K.C.S.I., Knight Commander of the St.ir of India; 
K.G., Knight of the Garter ; K.C.M G., Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George ; 
K. P., Knight of the Order of SuPatrick ; K.T.. Knight 
•f the Order of the Thistle ; etc. d. Electro-physiol. 
= Kathode (also ka. ), Kathodic. ©. kg. ■■ kilo- 
gramme; km. a kilometre. 

Ka-, frequent var. of Ca-, in ME., and in 
mod. representation of alien words ; e.g. kaaba, 
kadi, kaffeme , etc. 

IlKaama (ka*ma). Also caarna, kama, 
khama (kgama). 1824. [Hottentot name.] 
The hartebeest, a S. Afr. antelope. 

IlKabassou (k&bae-s u). 1774. [F. (Buffon), 

a. Galibi cafafou, J An armadillo of the gonub 
Xenurus. 

The K with twelve bands OocnsM. 

Kabbala(h, -Ism, -ize f var. Cabbala, etc. 

Kabob, var. of Cabob. 

Kad-: see also Cai>-. 

IjKaddlsh (kae*dij). 1613. [Aram, qaddish 
holy, holy one.] A portion of the daily ritual 
of the synagogue, composed of thanksgiving 
and praise, concluding with a prayer for uni- 
versal peace ; specially recited also by orphan 
mourners. 

If Kadi, kadee, vars. of C\m. 

Kaffir (kse-foi) ; prop. Kafir (ka-flfr). Also 
k&ffer, kaffir* ; and see Capfre. i8ox. 

Arab kd/ir infidel.) 1. * Caffre 
hdel ', Giaour 1814. a. - Caffre a. Also 
attrib., and as the name of their language 1801. 

b, pi. Stock Exck . The term for S. African 

mine shares. Also attrib. 1889, 8- A native 

of Kafiristan in Asia 1854. 

Kaffle, kafle, vars. of Coffle, caravan. 

Ka fila, var. of Cafila, caravan. 

|| Kaftan, var. of Caftan. 
j| Kagu (ka gtt). 186a. [Native name.] A 
grall&torial bird (Rkinochetus jit bat us ), erf un- 
usual type, peculiar to New Caledonia. 
|]Kabau (ka'hau). 1840. [Malay, so called 
from its cry.J The proboscis-monkey of Bor- 
neo (.Was at is larvatus ). 

Kail, var. of Kale, eclewort, broth. 
i|Kaimakam (koim&kk'm). 1645. [Turkish 
q&imaq&m, ad. Arab, qi'im maqdrn one stand- 
ing in the place (of another).] In the Turk.sh 
Empire ; A lieutenant, deputy; a lieutenant- 
colonel ; a deputy-governor ; spec, the deputy 
of tho Grand Vizier, and governor of Constan- 
tinople. 

Kalman, Kain: see Cayman, Cain. 

Kainite (kai’naitX 1868. [ad. Ger. kainit , 
f. Gr. itaivot new +-ite ; named with reference 
to its recent formation.] Min, Hydrous 
chlorosulphate of magnesium and potassium, 
found in Prussia and Galicia, largely used as a 
fertilizer. 

Kainozoto, var. Cainozoic ( Geol . ). 

Kairine rkai'rrin). 1883. [app. f. Gr. *04- 
pbs proper tune + -INE •.] Ckem. A chinoline 
compound, oxy-metkyl-qninoline tetrakydride, 
a strong antipyretic. 

Kaiser (kaizjx). ME [Ult. ad. L. Caesar 
Caesar, whence (perh. through Gr. uaioap) 
the Tout, forms. OE cdsen normally gave 
early ME eager K aser ; the usual ME. forms 
kaiser, keiser , were adopted afresh from other 
Teat, longs. The mod. form kaiser is directly 
adopted from German.] a. The Emperor; 
esp. The German Emperor (since 1871) ; cf. 
Emperor x and a. b. An emperor, as a ruler 
superior to kings ME 

ft&djawall (kftrigS'wi, ka^dgftwR). 1634. 
fUrdQ fpers.) kajtwah ; also Pers. kajawah. J 
A camel-litter for women ; a kind of large ptn- 
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nier or wooden frame, a pair of which ore 
carried by a camel. 

IlKaka (ka-kk). 1774. [Maori.] A New 
Zealand parrot of the genus Nestor , esp. N. 
meridionalis ; its genersri colour is olive-brown, 
varied with red or yellow. 

IlKakapo (kd'k&p*). 1843. [Maori, £ kaka 
parrot -t po night.] The ground-parrot or 
owl-parrot of New Zealand, Strigop s habropti - 
lus % with giecn plumage, marked with dark- 
brown and yellow. 

||Kakaralli (kakftrae li). Also -all. 1858. 

I Native name.] The wood and bark of Leey- 
this Ollaria, a tree of British Guiana, the tim- 
ber of which is very durable in salt water. 

|| Kakemono (ksek^mJu-no). 1890. [Japan- 
ese, f. kake- to hang + mono thing.] A Japan- 
ese wall-picture, painted on silk or paper, and 
mounted on rollers. 

Kakistocracy (kakist^krisi). 1829. [f. 

Gr. KOJuorros worst + - k par la rule, after 
aristocracy .] The government of a state by 
the worst citizens. 

Kako-, var. sp. of Caco-, repr. Gr. *a«o- 
bad, evil, favoured by many recent writers ; 
e.g. kakodaimou, kakogenesis, eto., and esp. 
Rakodyl(e. See the words under C. 

IlKalan fkala-n, k^*I4n). 1861. [Native 

name.] The sea-otter oi the Northern Pacific 
(Enhydris lutris). 

Kale, kail (kAl, Sc. k*l). ME. [Northern 
form of Cole *, q. v.] x. A generic name for 
various edible plants of the genus Brass ica ; 
cole, colewort, cabbage; spec, the variety with 
wrinkled leaves not forming a compact head 
(3, oln ace a accphala), borecole. x Broth in 
which Scotch kale or cabbage forms a principal 
ingredient ; hence Sc, Broth or soup made with 
various kinds of vegetables 1470. 

a. I will be back hera to my kafl (“ dinner) against 
anc o'clock Scott. 

|| Kaleege, kali] (kWrdg, kl-lidg). E . Ind 
1864. [a. Hindi kdlij (Yule).] An Asiatic 

pheasnnt of the genus Evplocamus or Gallo- 
phasis , found in the Himalayan region. (Cor- 
runtly college-pheasant.) 

Kaleidophone (k&toi’cb/ftmn). 1827. [f. as 
next + Gr. (pa/1'17 sound.] An instrument (in- 
vented by Whentstone) for exhibiting the phe- 
nomena of sound-waves by means of a vibrat- 
ing rod or plate with a reflector at the end. 

Kaleidoscope (kfitortltfsk^up). 1817. [f. 
Gr. na\ 6 s lienutiful + «fl>os form + -scope. 
Named by its inventor, Sir David Brewster.] 
An optical instrument, consisting of from two 
to four reflecting surfaces placed In a tube, at 
one end of which is a small compartment con- 
taining pieces of coloured glass; on looking 
through the tube, numerous reflections of these 
are seen, producing brightly-coloured sym- 
metrical figures, wnich may be constantly 
altered by rotation of the instniment. Alsoyff. 

/if. This rainbow look'd like hope— Quire 11 celestial 
k. Bykon. Hence Kaleidoeco*pic, -al a. of or be- 
longing so the k. | exhibiting constantly changing, 
brightly coloured figures. 

Kalend, -ar, etc. : sec Cal-. 

Ka*le-, kai l-yard. Sc, 1574. [f. Kale + 
Yard.] x. A cabbage-garden, kitchen-garden, 
as commonly attached to a small cottage. 9. 
Used with reference to a class of recent fiction, 
affecting to describe, with much use of the 
vernacular, common life in Scotland ; hence 
attrib. as Kailyard School, dialect , etc. 1895 
(W. H. Millar). Hence KaPlyarder, -ism. 

[The appellation Is taken from .the Scottish Jacobite 
song There grows a bonnie brier bush in our kail- 
yard j from which * Inn Maclaren’ took the title of 
ois book * Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush (1894).) 
Kali (kwli, kMi, kJHai). 1578. [Arab. 
qali\ see Alkali.] i. Alkali 2. Also 
applied to Barilla (Salsola Soda), etc. ta. » 
Alkali x ; hence, vegetable alkali, potash. 
(Latinised kalittm , whence the symbol K for 
potassium.) -1819. 

Hence Kail form dcaMitann), «. having the appear- 
anre of Kali or Glasswort 1868. Kallgenoua (kRIh- 
dglnes), a, Ckem. prodaring an alkali j said of metals 
that form alkalis with oxygen 1854. 

u Kalmia Also calmia. X776. 

[mod.L., f. AV*», pupil of Linnaeus.] Bot. A 
genus of American evergreen shrubs, N.O. 


KAOLIN 

Ericacese, with showy flowers. Including the 
American Laurel, K, lattfolia, 
fjKalon (kH*l pn), 1749. [Gr. iea\6v, adj. 
neut. The (morally) beautlftxl ; the'summum 
bonum’ ; often to baton (r6aa\6v the beautiful). 
llKalpa (koe‘lp8). 1794. [Skr.] I11 Hindu 
cosmology : A great age of tne world, a period 
of 4,320,000,000 years; a day of Brahma; a 
thousand yugas. 

Kam, var. of Cam a. and adv. 

Kama, var. of Kaama. 

UKamala (kee-m&la). i8ao. [Skr.] A flue 
orange-coloured powder consisting of the 
glandular hairs from the fruit-capsules of an 
h,ast Indian tree (Mallotus Philippine ns is), used 
for dyeing silks yellow, and as a vermifuge. 
Kame, kaim (k/m). 1862. north, and Sc. 
form of Comb sb. (q. v.), esp. in the sense ot a 
steep and sharp hill ridge ; hence in Geol. an 
esker or osar. 

ilKami (ka’nai). 1727. [Japanese, «= ‘ supe- 
rior, lord ‘.J 1. A title given to daimios and 

governors, = ‘ lord *, 2. In the Shinto or 

native religion of Japan : A divinity, a god 
(used l;v missionaries, etc. as ^ God). 
IlKannchi (ka-miji). 1834. [Brazilian, 
through F. kamichi (Buffon).J T he horned 
screamer (Ealamedea cornuta ), a bird of 
Guiana and the Amazon. 

Kampseen, Kamsin, vars. of Khamsin. 
Kamptulicon (keemptid lil pn). 1844. [f. 
Gi. k ap-uTbs flexible + ovXos thick + -utov 
neut. adj. suffix.] Floor-cloth composed of a 
mixture of india-rubber, gutta-percha, and 
cork, mounted on canvas. 

Kan: see Can, Khan. 

II Kanaka (karnikii, in Australia improp. 
kinse ka). 1840. [Hawaiian kanaka — ‘man'.] 
A native of the South Sea Islands. Also attrib. 
NKanchil (ka-ntjil). 1820. [Malay.] The 
smallest known species of chevrotam (Tragulus 
Kanch.il), found in Borneo, Java, and Malacca. 
Kand, var. of Cand, fluor-spar. 

Kangaroo (kaijgSrw ). 1770. [Said by 

some to have been native Australian.] 1. A 
marsupial mammal of the family Macropodidsc , 
remarkable for its strong hind-quarters and 
leaping-power. The species are natives of 
Australia. Tasmania, Papua, and some neigh- 
bouring isles ; the larger kinds being known as 
kangaroos , the smaller as wallabies . Also as 
collect, sing. a. With qualifying words, as 
Brush K. - Wallary; Giant, Great (f Sooty) 
K., Macropus giganteus ; Hare-K. ; Rat-K. ; 
Rock K. ; Tree K., an arboreal kangaroo (genus 
Dendt olagus). 8 fig-, esp. joe. A native of Aus- 
tralia 1827. b. pi. In Stock Exchange slang 1 
West Australian mining shares; also, dealers 
in these shares 1896. e. Applied to a form of 
Parliamentary closure by which some amend- 
ments are selected for discussion and others 
excluded 1913. 4. attrib. 1828. 

Combs. : k.-apple f the edible fruit of the Australian 
plants Solatium lacinieUum and S.vescnm t also, tbs 
plants ; -bear, the koolah ; -grass, a tall fodder, 
grass ( Anthistiria australis'), found in Australasia, 
Southern Asia, and Africa 1 -mouse, (*) the Aus- 
tralian pouched mouse; (6) a small American rodent 
of the genus Perognathus ; etc. 

Kangaroo-rat. 1788. A small Australian 
marsupial ; a rat-lcangaioo, potoroo, bettong. 

II Kanoon (lt4n«*n). 1714. [a. Pers. or 

Arab, qdnun, ] A species of dulcimer, harp, or 
sackbut, with fifty to sixty strings. 

Kant, obs. f. Cant a ., and Cant sbfi\ 
also an oblique arm of a pier. 

Kantian (ksenti&n). 1803. [f. Immanuel 
Kant, German philosopher (1724-1804).] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
Kant or his philosophy 18x7. B. sb. One who 
holds the philosophical system of Kant. Hence 
Kamtianiam ; so Ka*ntism, Ka'ntist, Ktutibe 
(rare). 

Kantxy, obs. f. Cantrbf. 

Kaolin (ki-tflin, IrMHin). I7®7. [a. F- ad. 
Chinese kao-, tom-ling (f. kao high + Hng hill), 
name of a mountain in North China whence 
first obtained.] A fine white dt i produced by 
tha decompoilkra of Sed In tte 

manufactuT# «f potcetein ; tint onplamd bjr 
the Chinee, but »ub^q. found In many place*. 


i (Gef. KOn) ' Ft.pw*). U (Ger. M.ller). « (Fr. done). 9 (c*rl). 8 (e.) (tlww). l (H) (k/u). f(Fr. fain). ' § (ffr, fern, earth). 
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Renee Kaoli'nic a. K&olinlte Ocl’-, ki^lineit), 
Min. a general name for those porcelain clavs of 
which kaolin is the typical variety 1867. Kaolinise 
(kft*., k^'llinoiz), v. trans. to convert into kaolin 1874. 
K aolinixa'tion. 

|J Kapelle (kape*l£). 1838. [Ger. ad. med.L. 
cape l la Chapel.] In Germany, a musical 
establishment consisting of a band or orchestra, 
with or without a choir, such as used to be 
maintained at most of the German courts. 
Hence || Kapellmeister (kape’Imai'star), the 
leader or conductor of a kapelle or orchestra. 

J| Kapok /kri-p^k, ka*-). Also CapOC* 1750. 
[Malay kdpoq. ] A fine short-stapled cotton 
wool, known as silk cotton, surrounding the 
seeds of the tree Eriodendrort anfractuosum ; 
used for stuffing cushions, etc. Also k.-tree . 
Kapp (keep). 1891. [f. Gisbert Nappy a 

designer of dynamos; cf! Ampere , etc.J A 
workshop unit of magnetic lines of force, ■= 
6,000 times the centimctre-gramme-second 
unit. 

Karacul: see Caracul. 

IlKaragan (ka-ragan). 1800. [TurkT, f. 
kara black. 1 A species of fox, Vulpes karagan, 
inhabiting Tartary. 

Karaite (ke» rfif ait). 1727. [f. Heb. tfraim 
scripturalists + -ITE 1 .] A member of a Jewish 
sect which rejects rabbinical tradition and 
bases its tenets on a literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures. So Ka*raism, Ka*raitism, the 
religious system of the Karaites. 

IlKarataa (k&r^i-tis). 1727. [?Cnrib.] A 
West Indian and South American plant (Bro- 
melia Karat as), allied to the pine-apple, and 
ielding a valuable fibre ; silk-grass. 

Karma (kauma). 2828. [Skr. karma, 
karman-, action, fate.] In Duddhism, the 
sum of a person's actions in one of his succes- 
sive states of existence, regarded as determin- 
ing his fate in the next ; hence, necessary fate 
or destiny, following as effect from cause. 
Hence K&'rmic a. 

Karmathian, Car- (kajmii a ]>ian), sb 
(adj.). 1819. [After Karmat , founder of the 

sect.] One of a sect of Mohammedans, founded 
in the 9th cent. As adj. Belonging to this 
sect. 

Kara, -e, Karob, -e: see Cairn, Carob. 

|| Karoo, karroo (karM ). 1789. [Hottentot; 
of uncertain e.ym.] The name given to barren 
tracts in South Africa, consisting of extensive 
elevated plateaus, with a clayey soil, which 
during the dry season are entirely waterless and 
arid. 

Kaross (karp- s \ 1731. Also kross'e, 
cross. | S. Africin karos ; ? corrupt Du. J A 
mantle (or sleeveless jacket) made of the skins 
of animals with the hair on, used by the 
Hottentots and other natives of South Africa. 

|| Karri (k»*ri). 1870. [Native name (West 
Australia).] An Australian tree ( Eucalyptus 
diversicolor, one of the ' blue gums ’) ; also, its 
hard red timber, used in street-paving. 
Karstenlte (kSustdnait). 1844. [ad. Ger. 
karstenit, named after D. L. G. Karsten ; see 
-iTE *.] Mi a. -= Anhydrite. 

IlKartel (kaut'l). Also cartle. 1880. [S. 
African Dutch ; app. ad. Pg. catel , Tamil 
kattil bedstead.] The wooden bed or ham- 
mock in a S. African ox-wagon. 

Karval, -vel, obs. ff. Carvel. 

Karyo- (Icwrio), occas. caryo-, comb. f. 
Gr. K&pvov nut, kernel, employed in biological 
terms referring to the nucleus of an animal or 
vegetable cell, esp. to changes which take 
place in its structure. The earlie t of these 
were karyolysis, - lytic (Auerbach, 1874), karyo- 
kineus (Schleicher). 

tKa*aer. [OE. cdsere , repr. Com. Tent, 
type *kaisat-, ad. L- Cxsar or Gr. tcaiaapJ] * 
Kaiser -1605. 

||Kat. 1858. (“Arab, qat] A shrub. Cat ha 
edulis, N.O. Celastracex , a native of Arabia, 
where its leaves are used as tea. 

Kat- : see also Cat-. 

Kata-, prtf.y a direct adoption of Gr. irara-, 
in recent use often preferred to Cat A- (q. v.). 
|Katabasis (k&tsrbisis). 1837. [a. Gr. 


itarABatrts ; cf. Anabasis. ] A going down ; a 
military retreat. 

Katabatic (kaet&bee’tik), a. 1918. [ad. Gr. 
KaTafiarittbs, f. Knra&aivuv to go down.] 
Meteorol. Of a wind : Caused by the local 
gravitation of cold air down a steep slope. 
Katabolism(k&ta:'b<niz’m). 1876. [f. Gr. 
KaraPokfi a throwing down + - ism .] Destruc- 
tive metabolism. So Katabo’lic a. 
||Katabothron (kset&ly)>r^n). Also cata-. 
PI. -a (-one). 1820. [a. Gr. aurnfiodpov, f. Kara 
down + fioOpos a hole.] A subterranean j 
channel or deep chasm formed by water. 

Katastate (k&taeWtb 1889. [f. Gr. tearA 
down + ararAs placed.] Biol. One of the 
simpler products of katabolism. 

Katheter, Katbetometer : see Cathet-. 
Katydid (kri’tidid). U.S 1784. [Echoic], 
A large green orthopterous insect of tne family 
l.ocustidx, of arboreal habits, which produces 
by stridulation a noise to which its name is 
due; the common or broad-winged species 
(Cyrtophyllum concavum) abounds in the cen- 
tral and eastern states of America. 

Kauri (kuuTi). Also cowry, -ie, cowdi(e, 
kourie, etc. 1823. [Maori kauri, also written 
kaudi, r and d interchanging in Maori.] A 
tall coniferous tree of New Zealand (Agathis or 
Dammara australis ), which furnishes valuable 
timber and a resin called kauri -gum. 

Comb . k.-gum, -resin, the fossil resin of kauri, 
used as a varnish (cf. DammarV 

|| Kava (ka-va). Also cava, kaava, kawa ; 
mIsoAva. 1 777. [Polynesian.] An intoxicating 
beverage prepared from the chewed, grated, or 
pounded roots of the Polynesian shrub Piper 
methysticum or Macropiper latifolium (N.O. 
Ptperacex). Also, this plant, or its root. Also 
attrib . Hence Ka*vain, Ka-wain, a cry stalline 
resin occurring in the kava root. 
iKavass (kavers). Also cavass, kawass, 
etc, 1819. [Turk. (Arab.) qaimids bow-maker, 
f. qaws bow.] An armed constable, an armed 
servant or courier (in Turkey). 

Kaw, obs. f. Caw. 

Kaw- : see Caw-, Cau-. 

|| Kayak (kai&k). 1757. [Eskimo.] The 
canoe of the Greenlanders and other Eskimo, 
made of a framework of light wood covi-red 
with sealskins sewn together ; the top has an 
opening in the middle to admit the single 
kayaker, who laces the covering round liim to 
prevent the entrance of water. Hence Kaya- 
ker, one who manages a k. 

Kayan, see Cayenne. 

Kayles (kr'lz), sb. pi. Now dial, or Hist. 
ME. [Corresp. to MDu. keghel , kegcl (also 
key l- in comb.) ~ OHG. chcgu tapering stick, 
ninepin, cone, etc.] pi. Tne set of pins used 
in a kind of ninepins or skittles; usu,, theg.ime 
played with these, b. sing. One of these pins 
(rare) 1652. 

Kaynard, var. of Caynard Obs., sluggard. 
i|Kazi (kazF). 1625. [a. Arab, qdjl Caui.] 
A civil judge; — Cadi. 

||Kea (k/'-a). 1862. [Maori; from its cry.] 
The Green Alpine Parrot of New Zealand 
(Nestor notaoilis ), which destroys sheep in 
order to prey upon their kidney-fat. 

Kearn e, obs. ff. Kern. 

Keb (keb), sb. ME. [?] A ewe that has lost 
her lamb. Hence Keb, v. dial. intr. Of a 
ewe : a. To cast a lamb prematurely, or dead 
1816. b. To keb at, to refuse to suckle (a lamb). 

Bewitching the sheep, causing the ewes to ‘keb’ 
Scott. 

Kebbuck (ke-bak). Sc. 1470. [?] A 

cheese. 

A hufge kebbock — a cheese, that is, made with ewe- 
milk mixed with cow's milk Scott. 

-fKe'CheL [OE. cctcil, prob. c&cil - MHG. 
chiiechtl : — * id kilo - ; t (ult.) *kbk-, ablaut var. 
of *kak whence Cake (q. v.).] A little cake. 

A Gods k, : a cake given as alms In the name, or 
for the sake, of God. Chaucss. 

Keck, sb. Now dial. 1624. [A »ing. of ktx 
taken as a pi.] ■■ Kex. 

Keck (kelc\ v. i6ot. [Echoic.] I. intr. 
To make a sound as If about to vomit ( to 


retch ; hence to k. at, to reject (food, etc.) with 
loathing. Also Jig. 9 . intr. Of a bird : To 
utter a sound like keck 2844. Hence tKc*ckiah 

a. inclined to k. ; squeamish 1603. 

Keckle (ke-k'I), sb. Sc. 2820. [f. Keckle 

v. } I A short spasmodic laugh ; a chuckle. 
Keckle (ke*kT), t/.l 1513. [var. of Cackle 
v. 1 , C heckle v .1 2. intr. To cackle. 9. To 
chuckle, laugh, giggle ; trans. to utter with or 
express by chuckling 2857. 

a. 'Ah, you're a wag, Sir', keckled the old man 
Kjncsiey. 

Keckle (kck’l), v? 2627. [?] Naut. trans . 
1 o case a cable or hawser with rope in order 
to prevent chafing : cf. Cackle v .■ Hence 
Ke*ckling vbl. sb. old ropes which are wound 
about a cable. 

Ke*ckle, v* dial. 1619. I freq. of Keck.] 
* Keck v, 2. Hence fKe’ckliah a. (rare), «■ 
Kkckish 1601. 

Kecksy (ke*ksi). Chiefly dial. 1599. [t 
kexes pi. of Kex, taken as =* kexies. ] -= Kex, 
a hollow plant-stem 

Hatefull Docks, rough Thistles, Keksyes, Burras 
Shaks. 

tKe*cky, a . 1711. [f. Keck sb . + -y. 1 ] - 
Kkxy. 

Ked, kade (ked, k?id). 1570. [?] A sheep- 
tick 01 sheep louoc (Mclophagus ovinus). 
Kcdge (kedg), sb. 2769. [? short for 

Kedge-anchor. Also catch : see Catch 
j£.*J = Kedge-anchor. 

Kedge (kedj), v. 1627. [? specialized var. 
of Cadge t\] intr. a. To warp a ship, or 
move it from one position to another by wind- 
ing in a hawser attached to a small anchor 
dropped at some distance ; also trans. to warp. 

b. Of a ship : To move by means of kedging. 

Kedge-anchor. Now rare. 1704. [f. 

Kudgk 7/.] A small anchor with an iron 
stock used in mooring or warping. 
fKe-dger. 1497. [1. Kedge v. + -er *.] - 
pree. -1751. 

|| Kedgeree (ked^arf). 1625. [Hindi 
khichri , Skr k'rsara 4 dish of rice and sesa- 
mum\| An Indian dish of rice boiled with 
split pulse, onions, eggs, butter, and condi- 
ments ; al o, in European cookery, a dish 
made of cold fish, boiled rice, eggs, and condi- 
ments, served hot. 


Kedlock (ke-dl^k). Obs. exc. dial. ME. 

! app. repr. OE. cedelc ' herb mercury * ; of 
unkn. etym.] i. =- Charlock, a. Identified 
with KkX 1694. 

Keech (kftj). Obs. exc. dial. 1613. [?] 

A lump of congealed fat ; the fat of a slaugh- 
tered animal rolled up into a lump. 

Keek (k/k) y v. Now only Sc. and n. dial. 
[ME. kike, with LG. cognates.] intr. To 
peep. Also Jig. of things. Hence Keek sb. a 
peep 1773. 

Keel (kfl), sb* ME. [prob. a. ON. kjpl-r 
: — *kelu-s ; not conn. w. Du. and G. kiel 
(Keel *b.-).\ z. The lowest longitudinal tim- 
ber of a ship or boat, on which the framework 
of the whole is built up ; in boats and small 
vessels forming a prominent central ridge on 
the under surface ; in iron vessels, a combina- 
tion of iron plates taking the place of the keel 
of a wooden vessel. 9 . A ship, vessel, (poet. , 
after L. caritta.) 154 7. 3. That pait of any- 

thing which corresponds to a ship's keel ; a 
keel-like lower part 1726; esp. in aircraft x888. 
4. A ccntial ridge along the back or convex 
surface of any organ or structure, as a leaf, a 
petal, a glume of grass, the lower mandible of 
a bird, etc. 1597. 5 . spec, in Bot. and Zool. 

a- The two lowest petals of a papilionaceous corolla, 
more or less united and shaped like the prow of a 
boat 1 the carina 1776. b. A prominent ridge along 
the breastbone of birds of the class Carinatm 1766. 

6. Arch. A ridge or edge on a rounded mould* 

ViLv* k. the parting surge divides Pora» 
False k., (a) an additional keel attached to the 
bottom of the true keel to protect it and increase the 
stability of the vessel! (p) an external keel subse- 
quently added to a vessel Phr. On (or with) com A, 
with the lceel level (see Even a.\ 

Comb, t k.-block, one of the short pieces of timber 
on which the keel of e vessel rests in building or in e 
dry docks -raking « Kexlhaulino i f^ope, a 
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coarse rope formerly used for clearing the limber 
boles by drawing it backwards and forwards (Smyth). 

Keel (kfl), sb* ME. [a. MDu. kid ship, 
boat, repr. a Com. Teut. wd. (+keulot), which 
appears as OE. ciol, ON r kidll, etc. Since the 
z6th c. the Du. and G. kiel has lost its sense of 
'ship* and taken that of Keel a*. 1 ] z. A 
flat-bottomed vessel, esp. a lighter as used on 
the Tyne and Wear for loading colliers. b. 
The quantity of coals carried in a keel, now 
8 Newcastle chaldrons or ai tons 4 cwL 1750. 
a. Used to render OE. ciol in the passage of 
the Saxon Chronicle relating to the first coming 
of the Angles to Britain 1605. 

Keel, Chiefly Sc. 1480. [?] Ruddle, 
or a mark made with this. 

Keel (kfl), v A Obs. exc. dial. [Com. Teut : 
OE. cduan , cilan\ see COOL a . and v.l 1. 
tram. To cool ; spec, to cool (a hot liquid) by 
stirring, skimming, or pouring in something 
cold, in order to prevent it from boiling over. 

a. intr. To become cool or cold ME. 

z. While greuifl lone doth keele the pot Shaks. 
fig. Likely to lessen and k. the affections of the 
Subject Milt. 

Keel (kfl), v .2 1808. [f. Keel sbA] 1. 

trans, To plough (the sea) with a keel (nonce- 
use). a. intr. Of a ship 2 To roll on her keel 
1867. 3. Orig. i/.S. trans . To turn up the 

keel of, show the bottom of. K. over \ to turn 

over; to upset, capsize. 1828. b. intr. To 
turn or be turned over ; to be upset ; to fall 
over or be felled as if by a shock, i860. 
Keelage (ki-lcd^). rare. 1500. [f. Keel 
sb . 1 + -age. Cf. med.L. kylagium, and F. 
quillage.~\ A toll or due payable by a ship on 
entering or anchoring in a harbour. 

Keel-boat (krlbiut). 1695. [f. Keel sb . 1 
and *.] ta. ? A small keel -1746. b. A large 
flat boat used on American rivers 1822. c. A 
yacht with a keel instead of a centre-board 1893. 
Keeled (krld), a. 1787. [f. Keel sb . 1 + 
-ED 2 .] a. Having a keel 1847. b. Having 
a central dorsal ridge ; carinate, 
a. The boat was..k. and clinker-built Medwin. 

b. A k. leaf 1848, sternum 1865. 

Keeler 1 (krloi). rare. ME. [f. Keel sb.% 
+ -KR J .] +a. A keclman. b. A man em- 

ployed in managing coal-bargej, and colliers in 
the Newcastle district 1875. 

Keeler Obs. exc. dial. ME. [f. Keel v . 1 
+ -er *.] A vessel for cooling liquids; a 
shallow tub. 

Keelhaul (krlhol), v. 1622. [ad. Du. 
kielhalen.\ trans. To haul (a person) under 
the keel of a ship, either by lowering him on 
one side and hauling him across to the other 
side, or, in the case of smaller vessels, lowering 
him at the bows and drawing him along under 
the keel to the stem. 

Keeling (kMiq). Sc. and n. dial. ME. [?] 
A cod-fish. 

Kee-livine, keelie vine. Sc. and n. dial. 
1782. [ ?] A black-lead pencil, or more gener- 
ally, any coloured pencil enclosed in wood (as 
a red k .) ; also, locally, black-lead, plumbago. 
Also attrib.i as k. pen , a pencil. Hence KeeTi- 
vined a . marked with a pencil 
Keelman (k/'lm&n). ME. [f. Keel j£. 2 ] 
One who works on a keel or barge. 

Keelfl» var. of Kayles. 

Keelson (also Keelaale), var. of Kelson. 
Keen (kin), sb. 1830. [tL.lt. caoine (kfna); 
cf. Keen r.*] An Irish funeral wail. 

Keen (kin), a. ( adv .) [Com. Teut. : OE. 
cine OTeut. *kdnjo -. J Ti. Wise, learned, 
clever -ME. ta. a. Brave, bold, daring -1605, 
tb. Of kings, e:c. : Mighty, powerful, strong 
-151a tc. Fierce, savage; cruel; harsh (to a 
person) -x6aa. +d. Bold, proud, insolent, 
heinous "X594. 8. Having a very sharp edge 

or point ; extremely sharp. (Now somewhat 
rhet., exc. in keen edge.) ME. 4. transf. a. 
Operating on the touch or taste like a sharp 
instrument ; acrid, pungent, stinging (now un- 
usual) ME. b. Of cold, etc. : Piercing, in- 
tense. Of wind, air, etc. : Biting, piercing 
ME. c. Of sound, light, scent : Sharp, pene- 
trating; shrill; vivid; clear; strong ME. 6* 
Gausing acute pain or deep distress ; intense, 
bitter ; sharp, cutting M E. fl. Eager, ardent, 


fervid ; Intense ME. ; const. #«, upon 17x4. 

Of the eyes, etc. : Sharp, penetrating, 

ence, of other senses : Highly sensitive. 1720. 
b. Intellectually acute, shrewd ; suggestive of 
mental sharpness 1704. t8. adv. Keenly 

-1667, 

3. Out he caught a knyfe as A rasour kene Chaucer. 
Pfucke the keene teeth from the fierce Tygers jawes 
Shaks. /ig. Words K. to wound as sharpened swords 
Shelley. 4. a. K. mustard 1658, hail Shelley. b. 
While the Winds Blow moist and k, Milt. C. One 
star, .with k. beams Shelley, 5. The keenest mental 
terrors Dickkns. K. speeches Macau lay. 6. A k. 
sportsman 2827. K. competition 1862, enjoyment 
2865. K. about money Kingsuzy. 7. Her glance is 
ns toe razor k. Gay. Dogs k. of scent 1873. b. A 
k. attorney Crabbe, His face was k. Wordsw. 
Hence Kee'n-ly adv., -ness. 

+Keen, vfi ME. [f. Keen a.] fa. intr. To 
become keen. b. trans. To render keen ; to 
sharpen 1599-1746. 

Keen (kfn), v . 2 i8n. [f. Ir. caoin- (kfn), 
stem of caointm I wail.] 1. intr. To utter the 
keen for the dead ; to wail bitterly. a. trans. 
To bewail with Irish wailing 1830. 

Hence Keener, a professional mourner at Irish 
wakes and funerals. 

Keep (k ip), sb. ME. [f. Keep ».] +i. 
Care, attention, heed, notice. Const, of, 
injin., or cl. -1647. a. Charge ; orig. only in 
phr. fto take k. ME. 3. Hist. The innermost 
and strongest structure or central tower of a 
mediaeval castle, serving as a last defence ; a 
tower; a stronghold, donjon 1586. 4. A con- 

trivance which serves for containing or retain- 
ing something 1615; e. g. a stop in a door- 
frame 1833 ; a part of the axle-box in a locomo- 
tive engine, fitted beneath the axle and serving 
to hold an oiled pad against it 1881. g. The 
act of keeping or maintaining ; the fact of being 
kept 1763. b. The food required to keep a 
person or animal; provender, pasture; main- 
tenance 18-15. 

a. Take euer a besy kepe of thy selfe Caxton. 
Often he vsed of hys keepe a sacrifice to bring SrnN- 
Ser. 3. Like the proud K. of Windsor rising in 
majesty of proportion, and girt [etc.] Burke. Yon 
huge k. that hinders half the heaven Tennyson. 5. 
Phr. Out at k ., said of animals in hired pastures. 
In good k well kept. For keep r : to keep, lor good ? 
hence, altogether, colloq. Como. k.-tower ■= sense 3. 

Keep (kip), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. kept.* 
[Late OE. cipan ; ult. etym. unkn.J 

L Early senses (with genitive in OE., after- 
wards with simple object). +1. To seize, lay 
hold of ; to snatch, take -ME. ta. To try to 
catch or get -ME. ts* To take in, receive, 
contain, hold -ME. +4. To take in with the 
eyes, ean>, or mind; to mark, observe; to 
watch -1697. +5. To watch for, await -1485. 

t6. To lie in wait for; to intercept on the way 
-ME. t7» To encounter -ME. t8. To meet 
in a friendly way ; to greet, welcome -1460. 

4. While the stars and course of heaven 1 k., My 
wearied eyes were seiz'd with fatal sleep Drydkn. 

IL tram, (in early u^e also intr.) tx. To 
have regard, to care, to reck -1589. ta. intr. 
To have care, take care ; to give heed, look to 
-1450. 3. trans. To pay attention or regard 

to ; to observe, stand to OE. 4. To celebrate, 
solemnize ME. 5. To observe by attendance, 
etc., or in some prescribed or regular way 
1450. 5. To guard, defend, protect, preserve, 

save ME. 6. To take care of ; to look after, 
watch over, tend ME. 7. To maintain in 
proper order ME. 8. To maintain continu- 
ously in proper form and order (a diary, books, 
etc.) 155a. q. To provide for the sustenance 
of ; to maintain, support. Also reft. ME. 10. 
To maintain in one's service, or for one's use 
or enjoyment 1548. b. To k. a woman as a 
mistress 1530. x x. To have habitually in stock 
1706, Tin. refi. To conduct oneself, behave 
-ME, 13. To preserve in being or operation 
ME. 14. With complement: To preserve, 
maintain, retain, or cause to continue, in some 
specified condition, state, place, position, 
action, or course ME. Also reft, 15. To 
hold as a captive or prisoner ; to hold in cus- 
tody ; to prevent from escaping ME. x6. To 
cause or induce to remain ; to detain. Also 
fig. 1653, 17. To hold back; to restrain, con- 
trol. Const, from (off. out oj). ME, Also rejt . 
1 8. To withhold from present use, to reserve; 


to lay up, store up. Also rejt. ME. 19. Ac- 
tively to hold in possession ; to continue to 
have, hold, or possess. Also absol. (The 
opposite of to lose ; now a leading sense.) ME. 
AlsojCf. 90 * To withhold (fronfi 1461, ax 
To hide, conceal ; not to divulge ME. aa. To 
continue to follow (a way, path, course, etc.) so 
as not to lose it or get out of it ME. a3. 'I o 
stay or remain in, on, or at (a place); not to 
leave ME. b. To stay or retain one'sjplace in 
or on, against opposition 1599. 84. To carry 

on, conduct ME. 35. To conduct as one's 
own 1513. a6. To carry on, maintain (an 

action, war, disturbance, or the like) ME. 

L Ne how the grekes pleye The wake pleyes ne 
kepe I nat to seye Chaucfk. 3. To kepe touenaunt 
La Berners. To k. rules 166B, Faith Sie*lk, an 
oath Freeman, an appointment 1801. 4. Phr. To k 
chapels, roll-call (at college or school), to k. terms, 
residence , etc. To k. regular or proper (and so late , 
early) hours . 5. His goode sheltle kept hym Caxton 

The horsemen were left. .to..krpe the passage 156a 
To keepe him from stumbling Tam. Shr. lit. ii. 59. 
6. Nor shall my Nel k. Lodgers Shaks. Shall 1 
keepe your hog*, and eat huskes with them ? Shaks. 
To k. wicket (see Wicket). Also absol. To act as 
wicket-keeper. 7. This space is kept with the scythe 
1827. 8. No record was kept of the losses of the 

English 1869. 9. The land would barely k. the cows 

1858. He kept the younger ladies in gloves 1890. 
>0. Because thou dost not keepe a dogge Shaks. 
To k. pip 1833, a gig 1853, a valet i860. 13. Phr. 

To k. silence, company , step, tune (with ) ; to k. a look 
out. ward, watch, etc. 14. Phr. To k. a prisoner, at 
arm's length, at it. in repair, out of mischiej. etc. 
x6. Don't let me k. you 1885. 17. Kepe thy tonge 

from euell Bible (Great) Pi. xxxiv. 13. 18. To k. 

oneself for great occasions Freeman. 19. To get and 
kepe not is but losse of payne 1559. si. Phr. To k. 
Counsel, a Secret. aa. We kept no path Da Foe. 
33. Phr, To k. one's ltd, one's room (as in sickness) i 
to h. the house. To k. the deck, the saddle, one's 
ground, etc. as. 1 k a Coffee-house Steflk. s 6. 
What a catterwalling doe you keepe becrc l Shaks. 

III. intr. 1. To reside, dwell, live, lodge (now 
only colloq esp. at Cambridge and in U.S.) 
ME. a. To remain or stay for the time 1560. 
3. To remain or continue in a specified con- 
dition, state, position, etc. late ME. 4* To 
coutinue, persevere, go on 1548. 5. To remain 

in good condition ; to last without spoiling. 

Also *5 8 6. 

1. Where does Mr. Hollis ’keep'! inquired he of 
his bedmaker 1859. . a I kept.. within doors Di 

Foe. The wind kept in the proper quarter 1891. 3. 

Keepe in that minae, lie dcsciue it Merry H . ill. ill. 
89. To k. friends 1883. 4. 7 urn to the left and k. 

straight on 1889. She kept tumbling of) her horse 
1892. 5. I had no hops to make it k. Dk Foe. 
Your story.. can k. 1889. 

With preps, in specialized senses. Keep at — . 
To work persistently at. Also to k. at it (see At 
prep. 11 . a). Keep from — . To abstain fiom 1 to 
remain away from ; to restrain oneself from. Keep 
to — . a. To slick to, abide by (apromise, etc.), b. 
To confine or restrict oneself to. Keep with — . To 
remain with ; to keep company with ; to keep up with. 

1 With adverbs. Keep away. a. trans. To cause 
to remain absent or afar. b. intr. To remain absent 
or at a distance. c. Naut. trans. lo cause to 
sail * off the wind ' or to leeward, intr. To sail off the 
wind or to leeward. Keep back. &• trans. To re- 
strain ; to detain ; to bold back forcibly, b. To with* 
hold ; to reserve designedly ; to ronceal. C. intr. To 
hold oneself back. Keep down. a. trans. To hold 
downi to hold in subjection or under control: to re* 
press. b. To keep low in amount or number ; to 
prevent from growing or increasing. c. Painting. 
To keep low in tone. d. Printing. To set in lower* 
case type; to use capitals sparingly. 6. intr. To 
lemain subdued. Keep in. a. trans. To confine 
within; to hold in check; not to utter or give vent 
to ; spec, to confine in school after hours, b. To keep 
(a fire) burning : see In adv. 11 . a e. Also intr. of a 
fire. c. Printing. To set type closely spaced, d. 
To keep one's hand in : see Hand sb. e. intr. To 
remain indoors, or within a retreat, place, position, 
etc £ To remain in favour or on good terms with 
(now colloq l). Keep off. a. trans. To binder from 

coming near; to ward off; to avcit. b. intr. To 
stay at a distance ; not to come on. Keep on. a. 
trans. To maintain or retain in an existing condltii n 
or relation. b. To keep (a fire, etc) going con- 
tinuously. a c. intr. To continue in a course or action t 
to go on with something. Now freq. with fires, pfitc. 
d. To remain fixed ; to stay on. Keep to. A aut. 
tram. To cause (a ship) to sail close to the wind. 
Keep together, a* trans. To cause to remain in 
association or union, b. intr. To remain associated 
or united. Keep under, trams. To hold under 
control; to keep down. Keep Up. A. trans. To 
keep shut up. tb. To keep undlvulged. C. To 
support, sustain. Also iutr. To bear up, ao as not to 
break down. d* To maintain in proper condition 1 
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KEEPER 

to support | to keep in repair ; to keep burning. t. 
To maintain* retain, preserve (a quality, state ot 
things, etc.), f. To maintain, go oq with (an action). 

f . To cause to remain out of bed. h. Printing. To 
eep (type or matter) standing j also, to use capitals 
freely. L To k. up to t to prevent from falling below 
(a level, standard, etc.) j to keep informed of. Also 
intr. for refl. j. intr. To contiuue alongside t to 
proceed at an equal pace with (iti. and fig.). fit. 
To stay within aoorsi to put up at. 

Keeper (krpw). MK. [f. Keep v. + -er i.] 
One who or that which keeps. j 

L i. One who has charge, care, or oversight 
of any person or thing, b, An officer who has 
charge of a forest* woods, or grounds ; now 
es p. « Gamekeeper 1488. a. One who ob- 
serves or keeps a law, promise, etc. ME. 8< 
One who owns or carries on some establish- 
ment or business 1440. t4. One who keeps a 

mistress -1748. 5. One who or that which 

keeps or retains 1548. 0 . Any mechanical 

device for keeping something in its place ; a 
clasp, catch, etc. spec. (<*) a loop securing the 
end of a buckled strap ; {b) the mousing of a 
hook ; (c) the box into whicn the bolt of a lock 
projects when shot ; etc. 1575. b. A bar of soft 
iron placed across the poles of a horseshoe 
magnet to prevent loss of power ; an armature ; 
also, a shoe 1837. c. A ring that keeps 
another (esp. the wedding-ring) on the finger ; 
a guard-ring i8^t. 

1. And bee [Cain) said, 1 know not l Am I my 
brothers keeper ? Gen. iv. a K. of the Exchange and 
Mint : the Master of the Mint, an office held fay the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. AT. of the Great 
{p Broad) Seali an officer in England and Scotland 
who has the custody of the Great Seal ; in England 
the office is now held by the Lord High Chancellor. 
K. of the Privy Seal : (a) in England an officer 
through whose hands pass charters, etc. before coming 
to the Great SeaLuow called Lord Privy Seal j (A) a 
similar officer in Scotland and the Duchy ofCornwall. 

3. Isaac Beckett .. Alehouse- keeper 1713. 

II. 1. One who continues or remains at or 
away from a place i6ti. 3. A fruit, or other 
product, that keeps (well or ill) 1843. 
Keepership (krpbjjip). 1485. [f. prec. + 
-snip. | The office or position of a keeper. 
Keeping (krpig), vbl. sb . ME. [f. Keep 
v + -ingT.] The action of Keep v. x. Ob- 
servance of a rule, institution, practice, pro- 
mise. etc. a. Custody, charge, guardianship 
MK b. Guard, defence. Ohs. exc. dial. ME. 
3. The taking care of a thing or person ; the 
state or condition in which a thing is kept ME. 
4. - Keep sb. 5 b. 1644. tb. The maintaining 
of a mistress or lover ; the fact or condition of 
being so maintained -1768. ts- Confinement ; 
prison -1513. 6. Retention ; pi. things kept or 

retained ME. 7. Reservation for future use 
1560. 8* a* In Painting, orig . The mainte- 

nance of the proper relation between the repre- 
sentations of nearer and more distant objects 
in a picture; hence, the maintenance of har- 
mony of composition 1715. b. gen. Agreement, 
congruity, harmony 1819. 9. Staying or re- 

maining in a place or in a certain condition ; 
remaining sound 1742. 

1. The k. of Easter 1678. a. As upright as a new 
Chancellor, who has the k. of the King’s Con.sciem e 
1735. 4. b. Pray Madam were you ever in k. ? Gay. 

6. Good prize and worth the k. Sir T. Herblkt. 7 
Fruits which spoil with k. Jowktt. &. b. Plir. In or 
out of k. {with) : in or out of harmony or agreement 
(with); Indications in lc. with our view (nioa.). 

Keeping-room, local and US. 1790. 
[Keep v. III. 1.) The living room of a person 
or a family ; a parlour. 

Keepsake (kfpsrik). 1790 [f. Keep v. + 
Sake ; cf. namesake.} Anything kept or given 
to be kept for the sake of the giver, spec. The 
name for certain literary annuals ; so called as 
being designed for gifts. Also altrib v 
Keerie: see Kerrir. 

Keeve, kive (k#v, kofv). [OE. cjfi) A 
tub or vat; spec, a vat for holding liquid in 
brewing and bleaching ; in Mining , a vessel in 
which tin or copper ore is washed. 

|| Kef, keii; kief (kef, kaif, kip. x8o8 
[Arab, kaif, colloq. kef well-being, good- 
humour, etc.'] 1. A state of drowsiness or 
dreamy intoxication, such as is produced by 
the use of bhang, etc. b. The enjoyment of 
idleness ; * dolce far nlente \ a. (In Morocco 
and Algeria, in form kief keef) Indian hemp 
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or other substance smoked te produce this 
state. Also attrib , 1878. 

x. 1 fell into Vi being incapable et sustained 
thought W. Cory. 

II Keffiyeh (keff y*). Also kefiyeb, kefla, 
etc. 1817. [Arab, kafflyah or kuffiyeh, by some 
held to be ad. late L. to ft a, cupkia ; see Coif.] 
A kerchief worn as a head-dress by the Bedouin 
Arabs. 

Keg (keg), sb. 163a. [Later form of Cag 
sb. 1 , q. v,] A small barrel or cask, usu. of less 
than ten gallons. Also attrib. 

IlKehaya (kehayi*), 1599. [Turk, kihayd, 
corrupt f. Pers., Turk, katkhudd (cf, had house 
+ khudd master).] A Turkish viceroy, deputy, 
etc. ; a local governor. 

Keilhauite (ksi'lhauisit). 1846. [£, Prof. 
B. M. Keilhau .] Min. A tita no-silicate of 
calcium, yttrium, and other metals. 

Keir, var. of Klkr. 

IlKeitloa (k/t'tl*i&). 1838. rSechnana 

kgettwa , khetlwa.'] A species of S. African 
rhinoceros (Rhinoceros keitloa ), having two 
horns of nearly equal length. 

Keld (keld). n. dial. 1697. [a. ON. 

kelda . ] A well, fountain, spring. b. A deep, 
still, smooth part of a river. (Frequent In 
pi tee-names, e.g. How Keld, Sal[t)keld, etc.) 
Kele, obs. t Keel. 

Kell (kcl), Obs. exc. dial. ME. [A northern 
form corresp. to ME. calle, CAUL ;£.*] z. « 
Caul sb . 1 x. a. Gossamer threads forming a 
kind of film on £rass 1523, b. The web or 
cocoon of a spinning caterpillar z6ia. 3. 
Anat.^G AUL4.1540. 4 . Spec. ^ C AVI. $. 1530. 

4. lie have him cut to the k. t then down the seamen 
Realm. & Fl. Hence KeUed (fkeld) a. webbed 
Drayton. 

Kell, obs. f. Kale, Kiln. 

Keloid (krioid). 1854. [a. F. keloids.] 
Path. - Cheloid, q.v. Hence Keloidal a. 
Kelp (kelp). [ME. culp or culpe («), of 
unkn. origin.] 1. A collective name for Urge 
seaweeds (chiefly Fucacese and La m in art ace te) 
which are burnt for the sake of the substances 
found in the ashes, b. spec. The giant or great 
kelp (Macrocystis pyrtfera or Fuats gigantevs) 
of the Pacific coast 01 America, the largest of 
seaweeds 1834. a * The calcined ashes of sea- 
weed used for the sake of the iodine, etc. they 
contain ; formerly much used In the manufac- 
ture of soap and glass X678. 3. attrib , 1832. 

Comb.x k.-flsh, toe name given to several fishes 
found on the Pacific coast of U.S. 1 k. •pigeon, the 
shuaLhbill, an Antarctic sea-bird | k. rail, a mass 
of kelp floating on the sea. 

Kelpie, kelpy (ke*lpi). Sc. 1747. [?] The 
Ixzwland Scottish name of a fabled spirit or 
demon, usu. appearing m the shape of a horse, 
reputed to haunt lakes and rivers, and to 
take delight in, or bring about, the drowning 
of travellers and others. Also water-kelpie. 

Kelpies' feet, impressions in the old red saudstone 
of Forfarshire. 

Kelson, keelson (ke’Lon). ME. la. LG. 
kielsutn (whence G. kielschwein. Da. kjelsvin, 
Sw. kolsvin , Du. kolsem for kolzwijn). The 
first clement is app. Keel sb. 1 , and the second 
is prob. Swine (111 obs. LG. - kelson). The 
tendency to spell keelson is recent; but the 
prominc. (kelson) still prevails.] 1. A line of 
umber placed inside a ship along the floor- 
timLers and parallel with the keel, to which it 
is bolted, so as to fasten the floor-timbers and 
the keel together ; a similar bar or combination 
of iron plates in iron vessels. a. Used as — 
Keel sb . 1 z (rare) 1831, 

Comb, cross-k., a twain placed across the kelson 
to support the boilers or engines of a steamer. 

Kelt 1 (kelt). Now only Sc. ME. [?] A 
salmon, sea-trout, or herling after spawning. 
Hence Ke'lted a that has spawned 1847. 

Kelt a . Sc. and n. dial. 1577. [?] A kind 
of homespun cloth or frieze, usu. of black and 
white wool mixed. Also attrib. Also Jig . 
fKe-lter 1 . north. 150a. [?; cf. Kelt*.] 
A coarse cloth -x6oa 

Keller 2, kilter (ke-ltoz, kHtai). 1606. [?] 
Good condition, order. (Freq. in U. 3 ., In 
form kilter.) 

1 must rest awhile My brain is out of kilter 
Lowell. 


KENNEL 

Keltic, Kelto-, var. Celtic, Celto-. 
Kemb, v. Obs. exc. dial. Pa. t. and pa. 
pple. kembed, kempt [Com, Teut. ; OE. 
eftnban : — OTeut. 'kamljan, t kamb- COMB 
sb. i Now displaced by Comb v., exc. in 
kempt and unkempt.] 1. fra ns. m Comb v. x. 
Now dial. b. Jig. To trim. Chaucer, c. 
joe. To beat thrash t <66. +2. e* Comb v. a. 

Also absol. -1715. 

z. His long* beer was kembd blhynde hit bah 
Ckavcrr. 

Kemelta(e, etc. : see Kimnel. 

Kemp, sb.i Obs. exc. dial. [OE. ftmpa wk. 
masc. : — WGer. *kampj 6 t 1-.] x. A big, strong, 
and brave warrior or athlete ; a champion. 9. 
Sc. A seed-stalk of the ribwort (Plan tags 
lanceolata), used in a children's game l&aj. 
Kemp (kemp), sb.* ME. [a* ON. kamp-r 
beard, moustache, etc.] tA coarse or stout 
hair, as those of the eyebrows ; now, hair cf 
this kind occurring among wool. Also ia 
comb k.-hoftr | k.-haired a. Hence Ke*mpy a. 
abounding in kemps. 

Kemple. Sc. 1565. [a. ON. kimbiU.} A 
measure of bay or straw. 

Kempt (kem p t), ppt. a. arch. OK [f. 
Kemb v.] Of hair or wool : Combed ; esp. in 
comb., as well-k etc. 

Ken (ken), sb . 1 1545. [f. Ken ».] +1. » 
Kenning vbl. sb. 3 b -2635. a* Range of 
vision. Now rare. 1590. ts* Sight or view of 
a thing, place, etc. ; possibility or capacity of 
seeing -1745. 4 * Lower or exercise of vision; 

look, gaze z666* b. Mental perception or 
recognition 1560. 

x. CymB. 111. vL 6. a. Beyond all K. by the beat 
Telescopes Ray. The eye la bounded in ita k. to a 
stone's cast Cowrsm. 3. To drown In k. of shore 
Shaks. 

Ken (ken), sb.* 1567. [Vagabonds' slang.] 
A house; esp. one where thieves, beggars, or 
disreputable characters meet or lodge. 

Ken (ken), v. [Com. Tent. : OE. cfnnan 
— Goth, kannjan, factitive of the preterite- 
pres. *kann-, I know ; see Can Now arch. 
(in sense II. 1), or ^r.] 

I. In causative senses. (All Obs.) tz. tranx 

To make known -1567. ta. To airect. teach, 
or instruct (a person) -1529. t3. To direct, 

guide, show the way to (unto, till) a place or 
person -1560. t4- To consign, commend, de- 

liver, bestow -X440. 

II. In non-causative senses, z. To descry, 

see; to look at, scan. arch. MK Also 
absol. (Obs. or arch.) 157 7. 3. To recog- 
nize ; to identify. Now north . or Sc. ME. ts. 
To acknowledge, admit to be (genuine, valid, 
etc.) -1450. t4« To get to know -1586. 5. 

To know (a person). Now Sc. ME. 0 . To 
know (a thing). Now chiefly Sc. ME. 7 .intr. 
or absol. To have knowledge (of or about some- 
thing). Now Sc. ME. 

x. As farra as I could k. thy Chalky Cliffet Smaicr. 
s. Tis he, I k. the manner of his gate. He rises on 
the toe Smaks. 6. He did lc. the ambassador^raft as 
well as any in his age Fuller, 7. It was his father 
then ye kent o' Scott. 

Kendal (ke-ndil). MK [f. Kmdal in West- 
moi land , place of manufacture.] 1 1 . A species 
of green woollen cloth -1687. Also t attrib, 
3. Kendal green, a. — sense s. Now only 
arch, or Hist. 1514. b. The green colour of 
Kendal cloth ; also, the plant Layer's Green- 
weed, with which it was dyed i860. 

a. a. Three mis- begouen Knaues, in Kendall 
Greene Shaks, 

Kennel (ke*n£l), sb. l ME. [app. a. ONF. 
*kenil *= F. chenil : — pop.L, *canile , f. canis 
(cf. ovile).] x. A house or oot for a bouse 
dog ; a house or range of buildings in which a 
pack of hounds are kept b. The hole or lair 
of a fox 1735. Also transf. and fig- a. A 
pack of dogs or allied animals X470. Also 
transf. and Jig. a* attrib. ME. 

x. First let the K. be the Huntsman’s Care Souse. 
vtLLs. trantf. He g6t us a room— we were in a k 
before Dicksns. a. transf. The bowling of a k. of 
wolves 1763, Jig. Hear the whole k. of Atheists 
come in with a fulfcrie Fuller. Comb. k.>book, a 
book recording events of a kennel where dogs are fared. 

Kennel (kernel), sb.* 158a. [Later form of 
CanneL sb , 1 (q. v.).] The surface drain of 0 
street; the gutter. 


9 (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cut), f (Fr. ch^f). »(«▼«). 9i (l, eye). 9 (Ft. eau de vie), i (sit). • (Psychs). 9 (what), f (get). 
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Kennel, $b.* t ebs. f. Can n el 

Kennel (kemfl), v. 155a. [f. Kennel 
j*. 1 ] i. intr. To lie or dwell In a kennel j to 
retire into a kennel or lair. Of a person {con- 
temptuous) 1 To lodge or lurk. Alsoyf^. a. 
tram. To put into, or keep in, a kennel 259a. 
Also trams f. and fig. 

x. Glad boa to kennal in a Pad of Straw Drayton, 
a* Kanmllbg tfao Wolfe and the Lamb togetucr 
1641. Hence Ke'nnelling obi. sb., also comer, pro- 
vision of kennels. 

Kenning (ke*niq), vbl. sb. Now only Sc, 
and *• dial, (etc, sense 0. ME, [f. Ken v. + 
-INO l .] f i. Teaching, instruction. M E. only, 
fa. » Ken ta« Ran K9 of sight 


-i6ox. 


tb. 


listance that bounds the 
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marine measure of about ao or ax miles -1694. 
4. Mental cognition ; knowledge, cognisance ; 
recognition ME. b. A recognizable amount ; 
a little 1786. 5. One of the periphrastic ex- 

pressions used instead of the simple name of a 
thing, esp. in Old Norse poetry X883. 

j. b. Scylley la a kenning, .from the very Westeste 
Point of Cornewaulle 1338. 4. b. Tho* they may 

gang a kennin wrang, To step aside is human Burma 

Keno, kino flcfuo). U.S. 1879. ft] A 
game of chance eased on the drawing of num- 
bers and oovering of corresponding numbers on 
cards, in a manner similar to lotto. 

Kenogenesis (kfhadge'nftsis). 1879. [irreg. 
for cseno- or kainogtnesis, f. Qr. maivds new + 
yivtois genesis.] Haeckel’s term for the form 
of ontogenesis in which the true hereditary 
development of a germ is modified by features 
derivea from Its environment (opp. to palin- 
genesis). Hence Kenogene-tic a. 
jjKenosis (kfnJu-sis). 1873. [a. Gr. nlvtutris 
an emptying, with reference to Phil, ii. 7 
kavrbv htiv axrt 4 emptied himself '.] Theol. 
The self-limitation of the divine power and at- 
tributes by the Son of God in the Incarnation. 
Hence Keno'tlc a. of or pertaining to k. ; in- 
volving or accepting the doctrine of k. 

Kenapeck (kemspek), a, dial . 1590. [? 

•onfused with conspicuous A « next. 
Kenspeckle (ke*nspekT), a. Sc. and n. 
dial. 17x4. [See prec. and -LE x. ] Easily 
recognisable 1 conspicuous. 

Kentish (ke*ntij), a. [OE. Centisc, f. C\nt 
(ad. L. Cantia Kent) + -tsc, -ish *.] 1. Of or 

belonging to Kent Chiefly of the Inhabitants 
er speech, a. absol, as so. A pi. The natives 
ar inhabitants of Kent {rare), OE. h. The 
dialect of Kent. 1866. 

Phr. K. fire, a prolonged and ordered talvo Or 
volley of applause, or demonstration of impatience or 
dissent (saia to have originated in reference to meet- 
ing! held in Kent in xBaS-o, in opposition to the 
Catholic Relief Bill)} tK. Knocker [f. K. Knock, 
the sand-bank before the mouth of the Thames], a 
Kentish smuggler! Kentish man, a native of Kent 
born west of the Medway (opp, to ***** of Kent). 

Kentle, obt. f. Quintal. 

Kentledge (kcntlfrdg). 1607. [ad. F. quin- 
Ulagt , f. quintal QUINTAL + -AGE.] Naut. 
Pig-iron used as permanent ballast, usually 
laid upon the kelson-plates. Also attrib . 
KcphaUn (ke-ftlin). 1878. [f. Gr. at 0a\ij 
bead + -in *.] Gum. Thudichum’s term for a 
substance obtained from brain-matter. 

Kepluric? (ke-falr), vor. f. CBPHALO-, pre- 
ferred by some. 

||Kepi (kA-pi, F. leaps’). Also kdpi. 1861. [F. 
ktpi, a. Ger. Swiss hdppi, dim. of kappe a cap. ] 
A French military cap, slightly tapering, with a 
flat top which slopes towards the front, and a 
horizontal Desk, 

Kept (kept \ ppl. «. 1678. [f. Keep v.] In 
senses of Keep v, ; spec, a. Maintained or 
supported by a paramour 1678. b. Financially 
supported and privately controlled by interested 
persons ; as, kept pari/, kept Press x888. 

Kent- (ke*ri), from Gr. set pas horn, occas. 
used in place of Kbrato-, asKe*raUte f -Lite], 
hornstont. KeT&tome — keratotomc (see Ke- 

R A TO-). 

Ceramic, -tat, van. of Ceramic, -ist. 
Ketasio^ a. 1864. [Improp. £ Gr. alpat 
born + -ine 1 .] Horny, corneous. 

Keratin (ke*riUin). 1847, [f. Gx. alpat. 


tupar- born + -IN *.] An organic substance 
found in horn. 

Keratitis (kerdtsi'tis). 1858. ff. Gr. nepar- 
horn + -ins.] Path. Inflammation of the 
cornea. 

Kerato-, bef. a vowel kerat-, var. of Cbra- 
to, comb. f. Gr. at pat, u tpar- born, used in 
terms relating to horny substances, or to the 
cornea of the eye j as Kerate-otomy [Gr. 
Itcrofrfj], Surg, excision of part of the cornea. 
Keratony*xis [Gr. p(i£ls pricking], Surg, a 
method of operating for cataract. tKeTato- 
pbyte [Gr. <pvruv plant], Zool. a coral polyp 
with a horny axis. Ke*:*atotome [Gr. -ropos 
cutting], Surg, a knife with triangular blade 
used tor making incisions in the cornea. Kera- 
to •tomy, incision of the cornea. 

KeratOde (ke*rktvnd). 187a. [ad. Gr.ecpa- 
T&brjf horn-like.] — Keratosb sb. 

Keratoid (ke*riltoid), a. 1873. [ad. Gr. 
ueparoeidift; see above and -OID.] 1. Math, 
Resembling a bom In shape. Keratoid cusp : 
a cusp at which the two branches of the curve 
lie on opposite sides of the common tangent ; 
a cusp of the first species. a. Resembling 
horn in substance 1885. 

Keratose (ke*rat<ms). 1851. [f. Gr. ntpar- 
hom + -ose.] A. adj. Of a homy substance ; 
applied to the texture of certain sponges. B. 
to. A substance resembling horn forming part 
of the skeleton of certain sponges 1865. 

Kerb (k 5 ab), sb. 1664. [Var. of Curb sb., 
used in special senses.] x. See Cues III. a. 
spec. An edging of stone or the like, bordering 
a raised path, side-walk, or pavement. 

A On the k. 1 said of stock-exchange business done 
on the street .pavement, esp, after exchange hours. 

Kerb (k5xb),w. 1861. [f. Kerb jA") trams . 
To furnish with a kerb. Hence Ko Thing vbt. 
jA, also comer, the stones forming a kerb. 
Ke*rb-Btone. AUo kirb-* 1706. [Kerb 
jAI a. An edging of stone about the top of a 
well b. One of the stones forming the kerb of 
a path ; also, the kerb itself 1815. 
attrib. Kerb-atone broker ((/£.), a broker, not 
a member of the stock exchange, who transacts 
business in the streets. 

tKerch. late ME. - Curch. 

Ke-rcber. Obs. exc. dial. [ME cure her, 
kercher , by syncope from + cover-, kevercher , a. 
OF. couvre -, cuevrechier , erron. ff. couvrechief, 
etc.] « Kerchief. Hence Ke-rchered a. 
covered with a k. 

Kerchief (kSutfif), sb. [ME. curchef and 
kerchef, syncopated forms of c overchef and 
kcverchef, respectively a. OF. couvrechief mad 
cnevrechitf, in AF. also courehief ; see Cover- 
chief.] x, A cloth used to cover the head, 
formerly a woman s head-dress. +b. An 
amice. tc. A woman who wears a kerchief. 
Dryden. a. A breast-kerchief or neckerchief 
ME. 8' A handkerchief 1815. 

r. Her goodly countenance. .Set off with k. starch d 
and pinners clean Gay. 

KeTCbief, v. 1600. [f. prec.] To cover 

with a kerchief ; in pa. pple, and ppl. a. Ker- 
chiefed. 

Morn, .kercheft in a comely cloud Milt. 

Kerf (k3if). [OE* WKf* app. ; — *hurdt-, f. 
hurt -, ablaut-form of hern-, stem of OE. ceorfan 
to Carve.] i. The act of cutting; a cut, 
stroke ; t power of cutting. Now rare, 9. The 
incision made by cutting, esp. by a saw 1523. 
3. The cut end or suifoce on a tree or branch 
ME. 4. A cutting {of anything) 1678. 

Kerlte (k!*T3it). 1875. [f* Or. mjp 6 t wax *♦- 
-ITS *.] A kind of artificial caoutchouc for coat- 
ing telegraph wires, made with tar or asphal- 
tum, oils, and sulphur. 

Kerl(e, obs. ff. Carl sb. 1 
Kermee (k5*im/z, -mez). 1598. [*■ F, 
kermis, etc., ad. Arab, and Pers. qirmit. J 1. 

The pregnant female of the insect Coccus ilicis, 
formerly supposed to be a berry ; gathered in 
large quantities from a species of evergreen oak 
in S, Europe and N. Africa, for use ia dyeing, 
and formerly in medicine; the red dye-stuff 
consisting of the dried bodies of these insects ; 
- Alkermbi i. x6to. a. The species of oak 
{Quercus cocciftra ) on which this insect lives. 


More fully kermea oak. 1598. a* Amorphous 
bisulphide of antimony, of a brilliant red 
colour, More fully kermea mineral. 1753. 
4. attrib . 1671. 

Kermesite Qc 5 um£zeit). 2843. [f. Kkrmes 
+ -irs 1 .) Min. Native red antimony, a com- 
pound of the oxide and sulphide, occurring in 
cherry-red six-cided prismatic crystals. 
IlKermta (kd-jims). Also kenneas(e f kir- 
meaa(e. 1577. [a. Du. kertnts (earlier her-, kir- 
misse i— orig. Ae/k-, Hrkmissc), f. kirk Kirk 4 
mis Mass*] In the Low Countries, etc, : A 
periodical (prop, annual) fair or carnival, 
characterized by much noisy merrymaking. 
C/.S. a similar fair, usu. for charitable purposes. 
Kexn, kerne (kem), sb . 1 ME. [ad. lr. 
ceithem {ceatharn), pronounced (ki'hCrn) or 
(k^-arn) band of foot-soldiers. Cf. Cateran.] 
1. Hist. A light-armed Irish foot-soldier ; one 
of the poorer class among the 4 wild Irish'. 
(Sometimes applied to Scottish Highlanders.) 
b. In collective sense ; t orig. a band of Irish 
foot-soldiers ME. 9. transfi A rustic, boor ; 
tvagabond. Now rare. 2553. 

1. Now for our Irish wanes, We must supplant 
those rough rug-headed Kernes Shajcs. 

Kern, sb rare. 1570. [Conn. w. Kern 
v. 1 and Kkknkl sb . 1 J tx. Kernel (of a nut), 
s. A grain (of wheat, sand, etc.). Hence Kera- 
atone, ? coarse-grained sandstone, or perh. 
oolite. 1753. 

Kern (kain), sb.$ 1683. [for *eam , a. F. 
came 4 projecting angle, mb of a quill pen ’ : — 
L. cardinem hmge.J Printing. A part of a 
metal type projecting beyond the body er 
shank, as the curled head of f and tail of j. etc. 
Kern (kwn), v T Now chiefly dial. [ME. 
kerne , cume, app. repr. OE. *cvman • — 
OTeut. +kvrnjan, f. kurno - ; see Corn jA 1 ] 
1. intr . Of corn : To form the hard grains in 
the ear ; to seed. Also of fruit : T o set. ta. 
trams. To cause to granulate ; to make (sail) 
into grains -1726. b. T o salt (meat). Obs. 
exc. dial. 1613. c. mtr. T o granulate. Obs 
exc. dial. 1657. 

s. Sait kerned on the rocks very white Hakluyt. 

Kern (kim), v.% 1683. ff. Kkkn jA 3 ] 
Printing. To furnish (a type) with a kcra 
Hence Kerned ppl. a. 

Kernel (kounel), sb . 1 [OE. cymcl, dim. of 
corn seed, grain, Corn : — OTiut. +kurnilo-.] 
1. A seed; esp. the seed contained within any 
fruit ; a pip ; a grape-stoue. Oh. exc. dial, 
a. T he softer (usu. edible) part within the hard 
shell of a nut or stone-fruit OE. 3, The body 
of a seed (e. g. of wheat, etc.) within its husk, 
etc. ME. 4. A morbid formation of rounded 
form in any part of the body ; esp. an enlarged 
gland in the neck or groin. Usu. in pi. Now 
chiefly dial. OE. 5. A g?and ; a tonsil ; a 
lymphatic gland or ganglion ; a rounded fatly 
mass. Now rare or dial. ME. 6. A nucleus ; 
a core ; a centre of formation 1641. Also fig. 

a. He.. casts away the Kimell, because hee hath 
lost the Shell Quarles. 6. This settlement, the k. of 
the great Norman Duchy Fresh an. fig. The k. of 
Christianity — to be spiritually minded 1806. 

1 Kernel, sb? ME. - Crenel -1659. 
Kernel (kdMngl), v. 1483. [f. Kernel 

jAM ti. intr. To form kernels or seed. Of 
land : To produce gram or corn. -1722. a. 
trams. To enclose as a kernel in its shell 2652. 
Kernelled, -eled (kS meld), a. ME. [/. 
Kernel sb . 1 + -ed V) +®* Of flesh : Full of 
kernels or glands. b. Of fruit : Having a 
kernel 1719. 

Kemelly, -ely (k5*in£li), a. ME. [i. 
Kernel sb? + -y *.] +x. Of flesh: Glandular 
-T683. 9 - Of the nature of a kernel 1655. 
tKe*mish, a. rare . 1581. [f. Kern sb . 1 4 
-ish *. ] Of, or of the nature of, a k«m -164X. 
Kerolite, var. of Cerolits. 

Kerosene (ke’rtfsm). 1854. [irreg. f. Gr. 
Kfjpvt wax 4 -ene.] A mixture of liquid 
hydrocarbons, obtained by the distillation of 
petroleum; also from coal and bituminous 
shale; extensively used as a lnmp-oiL The 
usual name is paraffin, oil or paraffin. 
yKerrle, keerta ike-ri, kD ri). 1731, [Hot- 
tentot or Bushman.] A short club or knobbed 
Stick used as a weapon by natives o( S. Africa. 


6 (Ger. KAn). 6 (Fr. peas). ii (Ger. Mdller). u (Fr. dime). 0 (c«xl). « (e*) (there), e (f) (rswi). g (Fv« tairc). 5 (f#>, fern, raith). 
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KERS 

Kers, -«e» -as, obs. or dial. ff. Cress. 
Kersey (kaMzi). Now rare. ME. [? from 
Kersey in Suffolk.] i. A kind of coarse narrow 
cloth, woven from long wool, and usually ribbed. 
9. With a and pi . tA piece of kersey of a 
definite size ; also, a make of kersey (chiefly in 
pi.) 1465. 3 pi. Trousers made of kersey 

1831. 4. attnb. or adj. Made of kersey 1577; 

tfig. plain, homely 1588. 

4 fig. Russet yeas and honeit keraie noes Shaks. 

Kerseymere (k 5 \izi ini ». i). 1798 [A cor- 
ruption of Cassimere, assoc, w. Kersey. J x. 
A twilled fine woollen cloth of a peculiar tex- 
ture. b. pi. (rarely sing ) Trousers made of 
kerseymere 1840. 9. attrib . 1836. 

Kerseynette, corrupt f. Cassinktte. 
Kerve, obs. and dial. f. Carve v. 

Kesar, obs. f. Kaiser. 

Keslep, -lip, -lop, northern ft Cheese lip. 
Kesse, obs. f. Kiss v. Kest, -e, obs. fT. 
Cas r sb. and v . 

Kestrel (ke strel). [Eaily mod.E. castrel ’, 
kistrell, kestril, of doubtful origin. | x. A species 
of small hawk (Falco linnunculus, or Tinnuncu- 
lus alaudarius), also called Stannel or Wind - 
hover. b. fig., applied to persons, usually in 
contempt 1589. a. attrib. 1590. 

k b. Thou art thyself a kite, and k. to boot Scott. 

et. Now dial. ME. [a. ON. kjpt (: - 
* bet iv o m ) 9 flesh. ] Raw flesh; carrion ;fig. trash. 
Ketch (ketf), sb.l 1655. [Later form of 
cache. Catch sb ,J J A strongly-built two- 
masted vessel, usually from 100 to 250 tons 
burden, formerly much used as a bomb-vessel 
(see Bomb-ketch) ; now a similarly rigged 
small coasting vessel. Also attrib . 

Ketch, sb .2 1681. [See Jack Ketch.] 

The hangman. Hence Ketch v. trans. to 
hang. 

Ketchup (ke*tj£p). Also Catchup. 1711. 
[app. ad. Chinese koechiap or M-tsiap brine of 
pickled fish. J A sauce made from the juice of 
mushrooms, walnuts, tomatoes, etc. Olten 
qualified, as mushroom k., etc. 

Ketine (krtain). 189a. [f. Ket(one + 
-ine *.] Chem. An oily liquid, C a H*N 2f or one 
of a series of homologous bases C w H 2ll -4N 3 , 
formed by the reduction of nitrosoacetone and 
its homolo^ues by sodium (or tin) and hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Ketone (kpttfen). 1851. fa. Ger. ketan , a 
modification of Acetone.) Chem. Name of a 
cliss of chemical compounds formed by oxld 1- 
tion of the secondary alcohols or carbinols, to 
which they stand in some respects in the rela- 
tion of aldehydes. The lowest of the series, 
dimethyl ketone , is common Acetone. 

Hence Keto*nlc a, of or pertaining to ketones, aa 
In ketonie or. id. So Ke'tol. a ketonie alcohol. 
Kfi'tose, a sugar which is a ketonie alcohol, e. g. 
Itcvulose. 

Kettle (ke-t’D. ME. [a. ON. ketill - OK. 
cetel, G. kessel\ C'l'eut. ad. L. catillux , dim. of 
catinvs vessel for food.] 1 . A vessel, commonly 
of metal, for boiling water, etc.; now exp. a 
covered metal vessel with a spout, a Tea- 
kettle. 9. tran\f. a. The brass or metal 
box of a compass* 1867. b. « Pot-hole 1874. 
+3. Short for Kettledrum. Haml. v. ii. 286. 

Phr. A k. offish, a. On the Tweed, etc. A picnic, 
at which a kettle of fish cooked al fresco is the chief 
thing eaten; also simply kettle 1791. b. fig . A dis- 
agreeable or awkwara state of things 1742. 

Kettledrum (ke*t’l|drmra). 1549. I. A 
musical instrument of percussion consisting of 
a hollow hemisphere of brass or copper, over 
the ed, r e of which parchment is stretched and 
tuned to a definite note 1602. •f-9. = Kettle- 

drummer -1755. 3. coUo ' j . An afternoon tea- 
party on a large scale. Cf. Drum sb. 1 8. i86x. 

a. Trumpets and Kettle- Drums in rich Liveries 
1669. Hence Ke'ttledru nuoer, one who plays the 
k. 1683. 

Ke-ttle-stitch. 1818. fad. G. hettelstich 
chain-stitch.] In bookbinding : A knot made 
at the head and tail of a book in sewing it, by 
which the thread holding one sheet is fastened 
to the thread in the next. 

IlKeuper (koi’pai). 1849. [A German 
miners’ term.] Geol. The upper member of 
the Triassic system, consisting in Germany of I 


marls, shales, sandstones, gypsum, and clays, 
in England chiefly of marls and sandstones. 
Kevel (keVi), sb. 1 Now Sc. and n. dial. 
ME. la. ON. kefii a round stick, small roller, 
gag, related to kafii a piece. j i. ta. A gag, 
b. A b t or twitch for a horse s mouth. 9 . A 
rounded piece of wood ; a stall, cudgel 1807. 
Kevel ^keVl), sbfi ME. |> ONE. kevtlle 
* Central F. cheviUe pin, peg, Cheville.J 
Naut. A peg or cleat, usually hxed in pairs, to 
which certaiu ropes are belayed. 

Kevel (ke VI), sb* Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
, ?J A kind of hammer for rough-hewing or 
breaking stone ; also k.-hammer, -null. Hence 
Ke’vcl v. to break (stones), 
f Kevel, sbfi 1759. [Said to be the native 
name in Senegal.] A gazelle -1834. 

Kever, common ME. l. Cover t/. 1 and 2 
in midi. and s. dial. ; rare obs. L Cover sb. 1 
Kex (keks). Obs. exc. dial . ME. [Origin 
unkn. ; W. cecys pi. is no doubt from ling.] 
1. The dry, usually hollow, stem of various 
herbaceous plants, esp. of large umbelliferous 
plants, such as Cow Parsnip, Wild Chervil, < tc. 
tb. Without a : collectively, or as a mateiial 
-1725. 2. An umbelliferous plant with a 

hollow stalk 1578. +3. The husk, sheath, or 

hard case of a chrysalis -1688. t4. fig. A 

dried-up sapless person -1711. 

t. I should be as dry as a k. wi* travelling so far 
T. Hardy. a. Tho’ the rough k break l he starr’d 
mosaic Tennyson. 3. When the k., or husk, is 
broken, he proveih a lair flying buttofly Hot. la no 
Hence Ke’xy a. (now dial.), like a k. ; dry and 
brittle; withered, saple&s. 

Key (ki)t sb .1 [OE. c&g str. f. (pi. cargo) 
and cxge wk. f. (pi. cigan) = OFris. kei, kay ; 
not in other Tent, langs. ; ult. ctym. unkn. 
Pronounced (k<?») and often spelt kay till 1700 ; 
the mod. pronunc. is app. of northern origin. 
c;f. the surname Kaye or Key ( Cains ) in Cains 
(i. e. Key's) College, Cambridge.] 

I. x. An instrument, usually of iron, for 
moving the bolt or bolts of a lock forwards or 
backwards, and so locking or unlocking what 
is fastened by it. b. The representation of n 
key, in paiming, sculpture, etc. 1450. 2. In 

pregnant sense, with reference to the powers 
implied by the possession of the keys of any 
place; hence as a symbol of office, and fig. the 
o l hce itself. OE. Gold k., the groom of the 
stole. 

I. The k. turns, and the door upon its hinges groans 
Kkats. l*lir. To g’ t (hare) the jk, of the street 
{ironical), to be shut out lor the night, or have no 
house to go to. b. St. Peter's keys, the cross keys 
borne in the Papal arms. Greek key , each of the key- 
like bends of which the Greek fret consists. a. AU4 
the townes in Acquiiayne (except Bayon) delivered 
their keys, and became vassals Hall. 

H .fig. i. Something compared to a key, with 
its power of locking and unlocking; that which 
opens up, or closes, the way to something; 
mat which gives opportunity for, or precludes, 
an action, state of things, etc. OE. 2. Theol. 
(See Matt. xvi. 19 ) Usu. pi. : The eccle- 
siastical authority held by Homan Catholics to 
be conferred by Christ on St. Pete** and trans- 
mitted to the Popes as his successois. More 
widely: The disciplinary power of priests as 
successors of the Apostles. OE. 3. A place 
which gives its possessor control over the pas- 
sage into or from a certain district, territory, 
inland sea, etc. 1440. 4. That which serves to 

open up, disclose, or explain what is unknown, 
mysterious, or obscure OE. spec, an explana- 
tory scheme for the interpretation of a cipher, 
etc., a set of solutions of problems, a translation 
of a text, etc, in a foreign language for the 
use of learners, and the Ike. 5. Mus. fa. 
[after Guido Areti io‘s use of davisi) The 
lowest note or tone of a scale or sequence of 
notes; the key-note. Hence, b. A scheme or 
system of notes or tones definitely related to 
each other, according to (or in) which a piece 
of music is written; such scheme being based 
upon and named after some particular note 
(the key-note), as the key of C. Hence, c. The 
sum of melodic and harmonic relations existing 
l-ttween the tones of such a system ; tonality. 
1590. 0 . a. transf. (High or low) tone (of the 

voice) ; pitch 1599. b. fig. Intensity or force, 

' pitch ’ (of feeling or action) ; tone or style (of 
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thought or expression) ; sometimes, prevailing 
tone or idea, ' key-note * 1594. c. 1’ooe or 
relative intensity (of colour) 185X. 

1. Love, the k. of hearts, will open the closest coffers 
Fuller. Golden or silver h„ money, employed ss a 
bribe to obtain the opening of a door or to gain a 
purpose. 3. A very Important place, which is the 
K. of Sclavonia 1684. 4. Poetry is the k. to the 

hieroglyphics of nature Hark. A K. to Henry's 
Exercises 1870. It was the k. to his success j ne 
knew the value of time 1883. 5. Both warbling of 

one song ; both in one k. Shaks. 6. &. Men speak 
in a high or a low k. Berkeley. b. Let peace and 
love exalt your K. of miith Quaklbs. 

HZ. Applied to mechanical devices, in function 
or loim suggesting the key of a lodt. 1. A 
pin, bolt, wedge, etc., fitting into a hole or 
space contrived for it so as to lock various 
parts together ; a cotter 1440. 9. T hat which 

completes or holds together the parts of any 
fabric; esp. the key-stone of an arch, which 
holds the structure together ME. Also, the 
last board in a floor. Also \fig. b. That por- 
tion of a first coat of wall-plaster which passes 
between the laths and secures the rest ; the 
roughness of a wall-surface which enables 
plaster to adhere to it 1825. 3. In the organ, 

pianofot te, etc. : Each of the levers, which are 
pressed down by the finger.** in playing, and 
actuate the internal mechanism so as to pro- 
duce the notes 1500. Also, each of the small 
metal levers, actuated by the fingers, in the 
flute, oboe, clarinet, concertina, etc. 1688. 4. 

Hence a. In telegraphy, A mechanical device 
for breaking and closing an electric circuit, b. 
In a type-writer, etc., each of a set of le\ers 
pressed by the fingers in the same manner as 
the keys of a pianoforte or organ 1837. 5. An 

instrument foi grasping a sqiare or polygonal- 
headed screw, peg, or nut, and turning it by 
lever action 1610. 

IV. A dry fruit with a thin membranous 
wing, usually growing in bunches, as in the ash 
and sycamore 1523. 

Comb . : k. -action, tho mechanism by which sounds 
are produced in musical instruments that have a key- 
buaid ; -bed Meek., the part of a shaft on or in which 
a key rests ; -bolt Aleck., a bolt which is secured in 
its place by a key or cotter ; -bone, («) the collar- 
hone, clavicle {nonce-use ) ; (b) a bone forming the key 
of a structure ; - groove Meek. =» key-seat ; -money, 
a payment required fiom the tenant of a house bcfoie 
he is allowed to have the keyj -seat Mech a key 
bed or key-way ; -way Mech., a groove cut in a shaft, 
or in the boss of a wheel, to receive a key. 
b. (in sense I L 4), as key-map, -move, • sentence , 
word ; passing into adj. in sense 'dominant 'con- 
trolling , as k. industry, one which is essential to 
the carrying on of others ; k. man ; k. position. 

Key (ki), sb.% Now written Quay. ME. 
[a. OF. kay , kai, cay . For the ultimate etym. 
ice Cay. In Eng., till 18th c., usually written 
key (less freq. kay), which latterly was pro- 
nounced as Key sb .* The spelling quay is 
after later F. quai .] A wharf, a quay. tb 
t-anxf. A harbour, haven. Quarles. 

Key (kf), sb.S 1697. [var. of Cay, ad. Sp. 
cayo shoal, reef infl. in spelling and pronunc 
by prec. J A low island, sand-bank, or reef, as 
in the W. Indies, etc. Cf. Key West. 

Key (k t), v. [ME. kei}e(n } keie(tt , etc., f. 
keije Key 1. tram. To lock with a key 

Also fig. rare. 9. a. To fasten by means of a 
pin, wedge, bolt, or cross-piece 1577- b. To 
cause (plaster) to adhere (to laths) 1881. 3 

To regulate the pitch of the strings of a musical 
instrument. Hence fig . : To give a certain tone 
or intensity to (feelings, thoughts) ; to k. vp, to 
raise to a high pitch 1636. 4. To insert the 

keystone in (an arch). Also with in. 1735. 
Keyage (krcd3). Now written Quayage. 
1440. [a. OF. kaiage, cat age, etc. ; see Key 

sbd and -age.] Quay-dues ; quayage. 
Keyboard (krbG»jd). 1819. [Key sb\ 
III. 3.] The set or row of keys in an organ t 
piano, type-writing machine, etc. 

Key<-bu gle. 1836. A bngle fitted with 
keys to increase the number of its sounds. 
Key*-cold, a. Now rare. 15*9. As cold at 
a key ; very cold ; esp. cold in death. Alsoyfg# 
Poore key-cold Figure of a holy King Shaks. 
Keyed (kfd), a. 1781. [f. Key sbfi or v . + 
-kd.J 1. Of a musical instrument! Furnished 
with keys. 9. In carpentry, etc. : Secured by 


a (pass), au (laud). 


( (Fr. chef). 9 (cvei). »i (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d# vie), i (s»t). * (Psych#). 9 (what). ?(g*t)« 
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means of a key 1823. 3. Of an arch : Con- 

structed with a keystone 1841 
Keyhole (kf hJul). 753a. 1. The hole by 
which the key is inserted into a, lock. a. A 
hole made to receive a peg or key used in 
carpentry, etc, 1703, 

mttrtb. and Comb. : k. escutcheon, an escutcheon* 
shaped plate of metal surround ini; a keyhole ; k. 
limpet, a gastropod of the f.imily Fissure !li tise, 
having a shell with nn aperture at the apex 1 k. saw, 
a narrow saw for cutting keyholes, etc . 

Keyless (krlcs), a. 1823. [Key jA 1 ] 
Without a key; of a watch, etc. 1 wound up 
otherwise than by means of a key. 

Key-note (k/*ndhO. 175a. Mus. The first, 

». e. lowest, note of the scale of any key, which 
forms the basis of, and gives its name to, the 
key ; the tonic. Also transf. and Jig. 

Keys (k/z). ME. [Fl. of Key sb in 
specialized use.] The elective branch of the 
Legislature of tlie Isle of Man. More fully 
House of Keys. (The reason for title is not clear.) 
Keystone (krstJ«n). 1637. I. The stone 
at the summit of an arch, which locks the 
whole together. Also Jig \ a. A bond-stone 

1823. 3. In chromolithography, the stone on 

which a general outline of the subject is made, 
serving as a guide in getting the colours in 
pl.ice 1875. 4« A block of cast iron used to 

fill up spaces in a lead-smelting furnace 1839. 

1. jig. The tenet of predestination was the 1 c. of his 
religion Macaulay. Comb. K. State, U S., popular 
appellation of Pennsylvania, as being the seventh or 
central one of the original thirteen states 1841. 

Khaki (ka*k«). 1857. I Urdu (Pers.) khaki 
dusty, f. MiLfedust] A. adj. a. Dust-colouted ; 
dull brownish yellow. b. (attrib. use of B.) 
Made of khaki cloth. 1862. B. sb. A fabric of 
this colour largely employed since 1899 for 
field-uniforms. Orig, of stout twilled cotton 
(A", drill), but now ulsa of wool (A'. Bedford, 

K. serge) 1857. 

The Infantry were diessed in khnkee 1859. 

C. As adj. , adv., or sb. in such constr. as to 
vote k., a k. election , the k. loan (khakis), etc., 
used in reference to the S. African War of 
1899-1002, and the war spirit of that time 1900. 

A Khalifa (kalPfi), var. of Caliph. 
jjKhalsa.h (kaTsa). E. Ind. 1776. [Urdu 

i Pers.) khdlifah, Ahalfa(h , fcm. of Arab. 

hdjif pure, real, proper, etc.] x. The state 
exchequer in Indian states. Also attrib as 
k.-gram. a. The Sikh community or sect 1790. 

U Khamsin (kse'rasin). 1685. fArnb. kham- 
sin, mod. colloq. f. khamsun fifty.] An oppres- 
sive hot wind from the south or south-east, 
which in Egypt blows at intervals for about 50 
days in March, April, and May, 

|| Khan 1 (keen, kan). ME. [a. TurkI khan 
lord, prince, regarded as a modified form of 
khdqdn\ see ChaGAN. ] a. Hist. Specific title 
given to the successors of Chingiz Khan, who 
were supreme rulers over the Turkish, Tartar, 
and Mongol tribes, as well as emperors of 
China, during the Middle Ages. b. A title (now 
of slight import) commonly given to rulers, 
officials, or men of rank in Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, etc. 

|| Khan 2 (kaen, k&n). ME. [Arab, khdn 
inn.] In the East: A caravanserai. 

Khanate (kwn-, ka*n«>t). Also khanat. 
1799. ]£ Khan 1 + -ate 1 .] A district 

governed by a khan ; the position of a khan. 

|| Khansamah, -saman (kansa-ma(n). £. 
Ind. 1645. (Corruptly consumah, consumer.) 
[UrdQ (rers.) khdns&mdn , f. hhdn Khan 1 + 
sdm&n household goods.] In India: A house- 
steward ; the head of the kitchen and pantry 
department. 

|| Khedive (kWPv). 1867. [a. F. khedive , a. 
Turk, khedtv , khidtv prince, sovereign ] The 
title of the viceroy of Egypt, accorded to 
Ismail Pasha by the Turkish government in 
1867. Hence Khedi* val,Khedi- vial <?. KhedP- 
vate, Khedi’vl&te, the office, authority, or 
government of the k. 

flKhidmntgar (ki'dmetgSi). 1765. [Urdu 
(from Pers.) khidmatg&r, - kkidmat service + 
•gar, agent-suffix.] In India: A male servant 
who waits at table. , _ 

|| Khoj a (kfrrdga). 1625. [Turk, and Ters. 

6 (Ger. Kfla)* S(Fr.p*»). U (Ger. Mifller). 
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khdjah , prop, khwdjah .] A professor or 

teacher in a Mohammedan school or college ; 
a schoolmaster ; a scribe, clerk. 
tlKhud (k*d). E. Ind. 1837. [Hindi kkcuf) 
A deep ravine or chasm ; a precipitous deft in 
a hill-side. 

IjKhus-khus (kzrskps). E. Ind . 1810. 

[Urdu (Pers.) khas-khas. J The sweet-scented 
root of an Indian grass, largely used in the 
manufacture of mats or screens (‘ tatties ’). 
||Khutbah (ku tbi). 1800. [Arab, khutbah, 
kho{beh , f. khafaba to preach.] A foi’m of 
seimon or oration used at meridian prayer on 
Fridays in Mohammedan mosques. 

Kiang, var. Kyang, Tibetan wild horse. 
Kibble (krb’l), sbA 1671. [prob. ad. Ger. 

I kiibel 'tub*.] Mining. A large wooden or 
(later) iron bucket, for conveying ore or rubbish 
to the surface. 

Ki'bble, sb.* 1891. [? Altered f. Cobble.] 
— Cobble sb. 1 

Kibble (ki-b’l), vA 1790. [?] trans. To 
bruise or grind coarsely ; to crush into small 
pieces. Also absol. Krbbler. Ki'bblernmn. 
Kibble (krb’l), v.* 1891. [f. Kibble jA 1 ] 

J o convey ore or rubbish in a kibble. 

Kibe (kdib), sb. ME. [Cf. Welsh cibi (also 
libwsi) of the same meaning.] *. A chapped 
or ulcerated chilblain, esp. one on the heel. 
Also fig. a. transf. a. A sore on a horse's 
foot. 5 Obs. 1639. fi* A breaking out at the top 
of the hoof in sheep. (So Welsh cibi.) 1846. 
+c. A hump or swelling. Maplkt. 

1. /tg. To gaU or tread on {one’s) kibes, to press 
upon closely so as to annoy. To tread or follow on 
the kibes of, to come closely at the heels of. Hence 
Kibe v. rare, to aflect with kibes or chilblains; 
errou. to kick or call 1757. Kibed <*. affected with 
chilblains on the heels 1500. 

,|Kibitka fkibi-tkd). 1799. [Russ., * tent, 
tilt-wagon', f. Tartar kibits , with Russ, suffix 
-ka.] x. A circular tent covered with thick 
felt, used by the Tartars; transf. a Tartar 
household or family. 2. A Russian wagon or 
sledge with a rounded cover or hood ; a sledge 
with a tilt or covering 1806. 

||Kiblah (krbla). 1704. TArab. qiblah , that 
which is placed opposite.] The point (the 
temple at Mecca) to which Mohammedans 
turn at prayer, b. A niche in a Mohammedan 
building on the side towards Mecca 1775. 
Kibosh (kai’bfj, kib/vf). slang. 1836. 
[? Yiddish.] 1. In phr. To put the k. on: to 
finish off, do for. a. Nonsense, ' rot * 1873. 
Kiby (kai*bi), a. Now dial. 1523. [f. 

Kibr sb. + -Y 1 .] Affected with kibes. 

| Ki ‘Chel. rare. [OE. cicel , of obscure etym.] 
A small cake -ME. 

Kick (kik), 1530. [f. Kick v .] 

I. 1. An act of kicking. b. Ability or dis- 

position to kick 1885. Also Jig. a. transf. a. 
The recoil of a gun when discharged 1826. b. 
A jerk, jolt ; jerking motion 1835. 3. One who 

kicks. Usu. with adj. 1857* 

1. More kicks than halfpence : more harshness than 
kindness 1824. b. He had not a k. in him F, T. 
Hullrn. a. C F/ettr. A momentary high-voltage 
discharge in an inductive electric current 1910. A. Jig. 
(orig. US.) A sharp stimulant, effect. e.g. that of 
strong liquor or pungent seasoning ; also, a thrill of 
excitement, fear, etc. 1903. 

II. Slang senses. x. The kick: the fashion, 
the newest style 1700. a. A sixpence 1700. 
3. pi. Breeches. ? Obs. 1700. 4. A pocket 1851. 
5. The kick : ' the sack ' (Sack sb. 1 1 . 3) 1844. 

Kick (kik), sb. a i86r. [?] I. An indenta- 
tion in the bottom of a glass bottle, making it 
hold less. a. The projection on the tang of a 
pocket-knife blade, which prevents the edge of 
the blade from striking the spring 1864. 3. 

The piece of wood fastened to the upper side of 
a 'stock-board* to make a depression in the 
lower face of a brick as moulded 1875. 

Kick (kik), v. [ME. kike, kyke, of unkn. 
origin. W. cicio is from Eng.) 

L 1. intr. To strike out with the foot b. 
slang. To die X7a$, a. Jig. To show tem- 
per : to rebel, be recalcitrant ME. 3, transf. 

a. Of firearms: To recoil when fired 183a, 

b. Cricket . Of the ground : To cause a ball to 
rebound in a more nearly vertical direction 
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than usual x88a. 4. trans. To strike (any* 

thing) with the foot 1590. b. transf. Of 
things : To strike (anything) with a violent im- 
pact. Of a gun : To strike in the recoil. 1667. 

5. With adys. or phrases: To impel, expel, 
eject, etc., with violence 1678. 6. To accom- 

plish, make, or do by kicking 1857. 

x They... like galled camels, k. at every touch 
B. Jonh. Phr. To k. against the pricks {spur, goad): 
to strike the foot against these; also Jig. to be re- 
calcitrant to one's own hurt ME. To k. over the 
traces', (of a horse) to ^et a leg over the tracesso as to 
kick more freely ; Jig. to throw ofl the usual restraints 
i86x, a. To k. against or at, to object strongly to, 
rebel against ; to spuin. 4 I should kicke being 
kitkt, and being at that passe. You would keepe from 
my heeles Shahs. To A. the bucket , to die {slang) 1 
see Bucket sb* To k. one's heelsx see Heel sb . 1 
b. To k. the beam : see Beam sb. 6. 5. b. intr (To 
be or lie) kicking about', i e. in danger of being 
kicked or otherwise damaged 1867. 

II. With ndvs. Kick off. a. trans. To throw ofl 
(shoes) by kicking or jerking the foot. b. FootbalL 
intr. To give the fust kick. Kick out. a. trans . 
To turn out with a kick, or in an ignominious fashion, 
b. Football, intr. To re-start the game by kicking 
the ball towards the opposite goal from (or behind) 
the as-yard line; also, to kick the ball over a side 
line. C. intr. To die (slang). Kick Up. a .trans. 
To raise (dust, etc.) by or as by kicking; hence, to 
m.ike (any disturbance or nuisance). b. Critket . 
intr. Of a ball : To rebound more or less vertically. 

Hence Ki’ckab'e a. Ki'cker. 
tKickie-wlckie. [npp. a joc. formation. 
Mod. editors usually adopt kicksy-wicksy, after 
the later tolios.l A jocular or ludicrous term 
for a wife. All Well 11. iii. 297. 

Kick-off (ki*k ,^f). 1857. The first kick to 
the ball in a football match. Also fig. 

1 Kicksey-winsey. 1599. [app. a whim- 
sical formation; cf. ki< kshaivs.) A. sb A 
fantastic device ; a whim -1635. B. adj. Fan- 
tastic, whimsical, erratic -165a. C. adv . 

? Topsy-turvy. J . Taylor. 

Kickshaw, -shaws (ki*h|$, -ffcz). 1597. 
[ad. F. quclquc chose something. The wd. was 
sometimes correctly taken as sing., with pL 
-chose* ; more often as a pi., with a sing, kick- 
shaw afterwards formed from it.] 1. A fancy 
dish in cookery. (Chiefly contemptuous : A 
• something ' French.) a. Something dainty or 
elegant, but unsubstantial ; a toy, trifle, gew- 
gaw 1601 3. A fantastical frivolous pei son. 

Ufis. exc. dial. 1644. 4. attrib. Frivolous, 

trifling 1658. 

x. A ioynt of Mutton, and any pretty little tinie 
Kick-shawcs Shahs, a. Ait thou good at these kicko. 
^hawses [Maskes, etc.) Knight? Siiaks. 

Kicksie-wicksie : see Kickie-wickie. 
Kick-Up (ki-k|»p). 1793. [f. the phr. kick 
«A.] x. 'The act of lifting the legs in, or as in, 
kicking 1861. a. A row ; a great to-do 1793. 

3. A name given in Jamaica to two species 
of thrush, Siurus tiovrboracensis (Bessy Kick- 
up), and S. aurocapillus (Land Kick-up) 1847. 

4. = Kick sb. 7 x. 1901. 

Kid (kid), sbA [ME. hide , kede, kid, com- 
monly regarded as ad. ON. ktO (Sw., Da. 
kid). J 1. The young of a goat. a. The flesh 
of a young goat ME. 3. a. The skin of a kid. 
b. Leather made from kid-skins, or from sub- 
stitutes ; chiefly used for gloves and shoes ; pL 
gloves (or boots) made of this leather. 1677. 4. 
sing, or pi. (Rendering L. kudus or hxdi.) A 
pair of small stars in the constellation Auriga , 
represented as kids in the hand of the charioteer 
1609. 5. slang. A child, esp. a young child* 

(Orig. low slam^.) 1690. 

x. She koude skip pc and make game As any kydo 
or calf folwynge bis dame Chaucbb. 

Kid (kid), sb* Now dial. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin ; W. cedys pi. is prob. from Eng.] A 
faggot or bundle of twigs, brushwood, gorse f 
etc., used either for burning, or for embedding 
in a bank, beach, etc. 

Kid (kid), sb.* 1769. [? var. of KlT 
A small wooden tub ; esp. a sailor's mess-tub. 
Kid (kid), sbfi slang . 1873. [f. Kid 
H umbug, 'gammon’, 

Kid (kid), v.i ME. [f. Kid »i.i] a. trans. 
To give birth to (a kid). b. intr. To bring 
forth a kid or kids. 

Kid (kid), v* Now dial. 1504. [£. Km 
j^. 1 ] irons, a. To bind up In kids or faggots ; 
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Also absol. to make faggots. b. To secure 
(loose soil, etc.) by means of kids. Hence 
Kl'dding vbl. so. ; concr . kids used to secure 
loose soil, etc. ; work in which kids are used. 
Kid (kid), v.* slang, x8n. [peril, f. Km 
3b . 1 in sense * to make a kid of \T tram . To 

hoax, humbug, try to make (one) believe what 
Is not true. 

Kid, obs. f. Kith. 

Kid v kldde, pa. t. and pple. of Kithk v. 
Kidderminster (ki’daiminstax). 1670. 
[Name of a town in Worcestershire.] 1. 
at t rib. Of or pertaining to Kidderminster ; spec . 
a kind of carpet, originally manufactured there. 
In which the pattern is formed by the intersec- 
tion of two cloths of different colours; also 
called two-ply and ingrain carpet, a. absol. * 
Kidderminster carpet or carpeting. 

Kiddier, Obs . exc. dial. Also kidder. 
*551. [?] - Badger sb . 1 (q.v.). 

Kiddle (ki-d’l). ME. [a. AF. hide/, by del, 
OF. quidel, later quideau, also guidel, mod.F. 
guideau . ) a. A dam, weir, or barrier in a 
river, having an opening in it fitted with nets, 
etc. for catching fish. b. An arrangement of 
stake-nets on the sea-beach for the same pur- 
pose. Also alt rib. 

Kiddy (ki*di), sb . 1579. U- Kid sbA + 

-Y # .J x. A little kid (young goat). s. slang 
and colloq. A little child 1889. 3. Thieves' 

slang. A professional thief of 'flashy' dress 
and manner; one who dresses in a similar 
style 1780. 4. attrib . as adj. : Pertaining to, 

appropriate to. ' kiddies ’ 1805. 

3. Poor Tom was once a k. upon town Byron. 
Kiddy (ki’di), v. slang. 1851. [Cf. prec. 
and Kid t/. a ] tram , To hoax, humbug. 

Kid glove. 183a. I. A glove made of kid- 
skin or similar leather. a. attrib. as ad/. 
(Kid-glove) Characterized by wearing kid 
gloves ; dainty or delicato in action or opera- 
tion ; avoiding real work ; free from roughness 
or harshness 1856. 

1. Phr. With kid gloves, in a gentle, delicate, or 
gingerly manner. Hence Kid-gloved a. wearing 
kid gloves; fig. refined, dainty, delicate, etc. 

Kidling (ki'dlin). 1586. [+ -ling.] A 

little kid. 

Kidnap (kkdnsep), v. x68a. [f. Kid sbA 
+ Nap v„ to snatch, seize (cf. Nab).] Orig., 
to steal or carry off (children or others) for ser- 
vice on the American plantations; hence, to 
■teal (a child), to carry off (a person) by illegal 
force. 

I will k. her and send her to Virginia Da Foe. So 
K idnapper, one who kidnaps children or others; 
ulso fig. 1678. 

Kidney (ki*dni). ME. [?] X. One of two 
glandular organs in the abdominal cavity of 
mammals, birds, and reptiles, which excrete 
urine and so remove effete nitrogenous matter 
from the blood. The kidneys of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs are eaten as food. 9 . fig. Tempera- 
ment, nature ; hence, class, stamp 1555. 3. 

More fully k. potato ; an oval variety of potato 
1796 4. attrib,, as k. disease, k. pie, k. -shaped, 

etc. iw. 

1. Walter, bring me a k. and some stout 1871. fig. 
A Youth, who officiates as the K. of the Coffee-house 
Btxelr. a. Thinke of that, a man of my K. | . .that 
am u subiect to beats as butter Merry W. in. v. xx6. 
This fellow is not quite of a right k. Fielding. 

Phrase, t Kidneys of wheat, repr. 4 fat of kidneys 
•f wheat ’ Dent, xxxii. 14 j cf. Ps. cxlvii. 14 ' the (at 
of wheat the finest of the wheat, in allusion to the 
kidney- fat as the choicest part of an animal, which 
was offered in sacrifice. 

Comb . «. k.-cotton, a variety of Gossypium barba- 
te ns c. a cotton plant of which the seeds are in kidney- 
shaped masses ; k. ore, haematite occurring in kid- 
ney-shaped masses 1 -piece, a cam with a kidney- 
shaped outline j .potato = 3 j .vetch, a leguminous 
hero ( Aathyllis vulneraria), Lady’s-fingers. 

Kidney bean, kidney-bean. 1548. x. 
Name for the dwarf French bean (Phaseolus 
vulgaris ), and lor the Scarlet Runner ( P . multi - 
Moru A See Bean. 9. Kidney-bean tree. 

The American Wistaria ( Wistaria frutescens), 
also the Chinese ( W, chinensis ), both grown 
as wall-climbers in Great Britain 1741. 
Kidney wort. 1640. [See Wort.] Herb. 
The plant Cotyledon Umbilicus, also called 
Navelwoit ; also Saxifraga s tel laris , 
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Ki-d-aldn. 1643, The akin of. kid, esp. 
as used for gloves ; also skins of lambs, eta 

Kie, var. of kyt, pi. of Cow. 

Kief, var. of Kef. 

Kier (km). 1573. [Cf. ON. her vessel * 
OHG. char, Goth. has. 1 +A. A brewing-vat. 

b. A large vat in whicn cloth is boiled for j 
bleaching, etc. 

UKieselguhr (krz*lgfir\ 1875. [Ger., f. 
kiesel gravel, Chrsil' + Guhr.] A diatoma- 
ceous earth, used as an absorbent of nitro- 
glycerine in the manufacture of dynamite. 

Kleserite (kf sarait). 1869. [f. D. G. 

Kieser , of Jena.] Hydrous magnesium sul- 
phate, used in miking Epsom salts, etc. 

Kike, obs. f. Keek v. y Kick v. 

Kilderkin (kiridaikin). ME. [A corruption 
of MDu. kinderkin , also kindeken, kinnekeu 
(or - kijn ), the fourth part of a tun, etc. ; see 
-kin.] x. A cask for liquids, fish, etc., holding 
16 to x8 gallons. 9. A cask of this size filled 
with some commodity ; the quantity it con- 
tains; hence, a measure of capacity ME. 

fig. A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ, But sure 
tnowYt but a k. of wit Dryden 

Kilkenny (kilkeni). K. cats', two cats 
fabled to have fought until only their tails re- 
mained : used allusively. 1859. 

Kill (kil), sb. 1 ME. [f. Kill *.] +1. A 
stroke, blow. ME. only. a. The Act of killing 
an animal hunted as game 1859. 3- A killed 

animal 1878. 4. Lawn Tennis and Packets. 

(Cf. Kill v. Phrases) 1903. 

Kill (kil), sb* U.S. local. 1669. r*. T>n. 
kil , MDu. kills river-bed, channel.] A stream, 

' creek or tributary river; used esp. In place- 
names, as Schuylkill. 

Kill, sb* Also kiln. 1630. [?] On the 
Thames : An eel-trap or weel. 

Kill (kil), v . Pa. t. and pa. pple. killed 
fkild). ME. [Origin unkn. ; not in cogn. langs. 
Exceptionally the pa. pple. appears as kilt, 
now regarded as an Irishism.] ti. trans. To 
strike ; to knock. Also absol. or intr. Also 
fig. ME. only. 9. To put to death ; to deprive 
Of life ; to slay. Also fig . ME. b. absol . To 
perform the act of killing, commit murder, 
cause death 1535. c. intr. in passive sense : 
To suffer killing ; to yield (so much meat) when 
killed 1857. d. trans. To procure (meat) by 
killing animals 1560. e. To represent as killed 
or dead 1867. 3. transf. To destroy the vital- 

ity or the activity of (an organism, a disease, 
etc.) ; to destroy, break up, or ruin. 1530. 4. 

fig . To destroy, put an end to fa feeling, pro- 
ject, etc.) ME. b. To destroy (an appearance 
or quality) by contrast 1859. 5. To consume 

(time), so as to bring it to an end sycB. fl. 
In hyperbolic use ; a. To overwhelm (a person) 
by a strong impression on the xnind ; to ex- 
haust the strength of 1634. b. To injure 
seriously. (An Irishism.) 1800. 

a. Ythe other for to kylle With blo<«y s peris 
Chaucer. What art thou, that tclst of Nephews 
kilt? Spenser. He was killing himself by late hours 
Thackexay. Phr. To h. out , ofilytc^, to get rid of 
by killing. To k. dead, etc. b. They killed, .near 
Blankney 1810. c. She (the cowj killed 34 stones 
1888. d. To k. beefe and pork for 65 men of war 
1680. e. He kills the hero in the last chapter (mod.). 

^ Potatoes have quite killed the land Young. The 
.v will have lost its causticity, or, in technical 
language.. it is killed 1875, 4. [He] detected his 

i ft. .endeavouring to k. a laugh 1851. i, c. intr. 
(orig. UJs.) To make an irresistible impression j as 
dressed to k. 1848. 7. Printing. To mark (matter) 

as not to be used. 

Phrases, To k. a bal ft (a) in tennis, to strike it so 
that it cannot be relumed ,* (b) in football, to stop it 
dead. To k . a bill (in parliament) : to prevent it 
from pasting. To k . with kindness 1 to harm fatally 
by mistaken kindness. K. or cure , with reference to 
remedies which either cure or prove fatal. 

Kill, obs. f. Kiln. 

Kill-, vb. stem , prefixed to sbs., forming 
sbs. with sense 'one who or that which kills 
. . /, and adjs. — 'that kills . . -killing', as 
kill-courtesy, a boorish person ; kin-duck a., 
suitable for killing ducks ; etc. 

H KHladar (kiriftdax).. B. Ind. X778. [UrdQ 
(Pers.j, L Arab. ; — ' fort- bolder \] Tin 
nor of a fort or cast)* 


The gover- 
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Killfli (ki rifts). 1674. [Cornish.] Claw- 
slate ; geologically, the day-slate of Cornwall, 
of Devonian age, which rests on the granite, 

Ki - 11 -cow. Obs. exc* dial. 1581. [f. Kill 
v. + Cowjft. 1 ] A. sb. A bully, braggadocio; 
a terrible or great peison ; a man of importance 
2589. a. dial. A serious affair. (U&u. in neg. 
phr.) 1895. B. adj. Bragging, bullying; terri- 
fying 1581. Hence KMlcow v. to cow. 
Kl'UcrOp. rare. 1659. [ad. LG. ktlkrop, 
G. kielkropf ; etym. unkn.] An insatiate brat, 
populaity supposed to be a fairy changeling. 
Killdee, kuldeer (kiridf, -dfci). Also kil-. 

1731. (imitative of its note.] The largest 
species of Ring-plover ( sEgialltis vocifera ) of 
N. America. 

Krll-devil, sb. (a.) 1590. [f. Kill v. + 
Devil.] x. A recklessly daring fellow. Mar- 
lowe. 9. W. Indian name for rum. ? Obs. 
1651. 3. Anglins*. An artificial bait, made to 

spin in the water like a wounded fish 1833. 4. 
a [j. That would lull devils 183X. 

Killer (kiriwV 1535. [f. Kill v. + -er l .] 

1 . One who or tnat which Kills, b. Humane k. : 
see Humane x b.. 9. (k. whale) A name of the 

grampus, Orca gladiator, and allied ferocious 
cetaceans 1725. 3. An effective angler's bait 168 1 
Ki'lles(B)e, var. Cvllis sb.*, a groove or 
gutter ; spec • in a cross-bow, or in a roof. 
Killick, klllock (ki lik, -ok). 1630. [T] 

iVaut. A heavy stone used on small vessels for 
an anchor; also a small anchor. 

Kil lick innick, var. of Kinnikinic. 
Killifteh (kiriifij). Also killy-. 1836. [? 
f. Kill sb* 4- Fish; but cf. Killing ppl. a. 

1 b.] Any of the small hsh of several genera of 
Cyprinodontid* , found in sheltered places on 
the east coast of N. America, and used as bait ; 
esp. Fundulus heterochtus , the green k. 

Killing (kiriii)), vbl. sb. ME. [-ingL] I. 
Putting to death, murder, a. A dressing of 
slacked lime to 'kill* the grease in leather- 
dressing 1844. 

Killing (krliij), ppl. cl ME. [-ing 2.] I. 
'that kills (lit. and fig.). b. Of bait : Sure to 
kill 1681. a. In hyperbolic use: Able to kill, 
a. Fatal 1615. b. Overpoweringly attractive 
1634. c. Exhausting 1850. d. That makes 
one 'die* with laughing (colloq.). 3. As adv . 
Killingly 1670. 

X. A Frost ; a k. Frost Shako. Hence KHling-ly 
adv . -neat. 

KMl-joy, sb. and a. 1776. A. sb. One 
who or that which throws a gloom over social 
enjoyment. B. adj. That kills or puts an end 
to joy i8aa. 

Killock: see Killick. 
tKillow. 1666. [?] A name given (orig. in 
Cumberland) to black-lead, plumbago, or 
graphite -T7A3 

Kiril-time, sb. (<*.) 1748. [Sec Kill v. 5.] 
An occupation intended to ‘ kill time \ b. adj. 
Adapted to kill time 1759. 

Kiln (kil, kiln), sb. [OE. cyfene, etc.:— 
*cwlina, a, L. eulsna kitchen, burning-place, 
etc. In ME. the final n became silent (in 
most districts).] A furnace or oven for burn- 
ing, baking, or drying; esp. (a) for calcining 
lime (Lime-kiln) ; (b) for baking bricks 
(Brick-kiln), tiles, etc. ; (c) for drying grain, 
hops, etc. or for making malt. Also attrib . 

Phr. To set the h. on fire , to fire the A, to cause a 
serious commotion t He has contrived to set the k on 
fire as fast as 1 put it out Scott, Comb, k.-hole, 
the fire-hole of Hence Kiln v. trans. Bo burn, 

bake, or dry in a k. 1 so Ki*ln-dry v. trans. 

Kilo-. Arbitrary deriv. of Gr. * 

thousand, introduced in French in 1795» used 
in the Metric system to form names of weights 
and measures containing 1,000 times the unit. 
Also Kilo fki’D) sb., abbrev. of Kilogramme* 
Kilocycle (ki-lAssikl). 1991. [f, Kilo« + 
Cycle jA] One thousand cycles (see Cycle 
sb. xo b), esp. per second, as a unit in measuring 
the frequency of electrical oscillations. (Abbrev. 
kc.) 

Kilogramme, -gram (Id'Ufersem). x6io. 
[a. F. kilogramme (1795)1 mo Kilo- and 
Gramme, gram.] A weight eontaining z.000 
grammes, or about 9*905 lb. avoirdupois- 
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Kilograminetre, 4 net 8 f (ki>U|pnn& ,mf *- 1 Used first m some familiar forms of personal 
tax). 1866. fa. F. kilogrammitre r seeprec. and I (chiefly male) names adopted or adapted from 

Metre.] Physics. lie qm * ! i_ " , J J - 

esquired to raise a weight of 
to the height of one metre. 

Kilolitre, -liter (ki-l/lftax). 1810. [a. F. 
kilolitre (1798); see Kilo- and Litre J A 
measure of capacity containing x.ooo litres. 

Kilometre, -meter (krUmftai). i8zo. [a. 

F. kilomitn (1795) i see Kilo- and Metre.] 

A measure of length containing 1,000 metres, 
m 3980*89 feet, or nearly five-eighths of a mile. 

Hcnoe giloxne*tric» -al a. of or pertaining to a 
k. ; marking a k. on a rood. 

Kilowatt (ld-L?w ? t). 1890. [f. Kilo- + 

Watt.] BUctr. A thousand watts. 

Kilt (Idlt), tb. 1730. [f. Kilt p.] A part 
of the modem Highland dress, consisting of a 
skirt, usually of tartan doth, deeply plaited, 
reaching from the waist to the knee; hence, 
any similar article of dress. 

Hrnce KPltie, a kilted Highland soldier. 

Kilt (ki't), v. ME. [app. of Scand. origin; 
ef. Da. kilte (also kilte op) to tuck up, etc.] 1. 
trans. To tuck up (the skirts) round the body. 

Albo with up. a. To fasten or tie up; to 
1 string up ' 1697. 3. intr, To go as with the 

loins girded 1816. 4. trans . To gather in 

vertical pleats, as in a kilt 1887. 

Kilt, obs. or dial. pa. pple. of Kill v. 

Kilted (krlteil), a. 1809. [f- Kilt sb. + 

-ld *.] Wearing a kilt. 

Kilted (ki ltea), ppi. a . 1734. [f. Kilt v. 
t -ED >.] Tucked up or having the skirts 
tucked up ; also, gathered iu vertical pleats. 

Kilter, var. of Kelter. 

Kilting (krltiij), vbl. sb. 1531. [f. Kilt v. 

+ -ing l .J The action of Kilt v. ; the act of 
girding or tucking up, or of plaiting like a 
kilt ; the result of this. 

Kimberlite (ki'mbailait). 1887. [f. Kim- 
berley in Cape Colony + -ite 1 a b.j Min. 

The eruptive rock, or ' blue ground which is 
the matrix of the diamond at Kimberley and 
elsewhere. 

tKi*mbo, a. - Akimbo. Dryden. So 

tKimbo v. -1808 

Kim-kam, a. and adv . dial. 158a. 

Crooked(ly); perversely ). 

Kimmeridge (ki'mwidg). 183a. A village 
on the Dorsetshire coast, where extensive beds 
of the Upper Oolite are developed. Hence 
K clay , a bed of clay in the Upper Oolite, con- 
taining bituminous shales. K. coal, shale of 
the K. clay, containing so much bitumen that 
it may be burnt as coal 
Ki-mnel. Obs. exc. dial. [ME. kem(b)e/sn, 
kim[e)lin , kitn{e)nel, app. rel. to OE. cumb 
Coomb l . J A tub for household purposes. 

|i Kimono (kinufo'ntf)- 1874* Earlier ldri- 
mon (1615) [Jap*] A long Japanese robe with 
sleeves, b. (Also kimona.) A European dress- 
ing-gown or wrap modelled on this 190a. 

Kin (kin). [Com. Teut. : OE. cyn{ti neut. 

» — OTeuL from the weak grade of 

the ablaut-series On-, kan-, kun - — Aryan 
gen-, gon -, gn- * to produce, engender, beget ', 
whence also Gr 7 bos, 717*0/101, L genus, 
figment,] 1. A group of persons descended 
from a common ancestor, and so connected by 
blood-relationship ; a family, stock, clan. Now 
rare. a. Ancestral stock or race 1 family ; esp. 
in phr (come) of good [noble, etc.) k, Obs. exc. 
dial. OE. 3. One's kindred, kinsfolk, or 
relatives, collectively. (Now the chief sense.) 

OE. b. In predicative use, -1 Related 1597. 

4. Kinship, relationship. Now rare. 1548. 

3. One of thy kin has a most weak* Pfa-mater 
Shake One ondy Daughter haue I. no Kin due 
Shake b. One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin Sham. 4. Within Prohibiied Degrees of 
Kin Butler. 

Phrases, Of kin * Akim : Related by blood-ties. 

Also. Related in cbaractei or qualities. Near <f k. t 
Closely related. Next ft nearest] of h., most closely 
related t chiefly abed. the person (or person*) standing 
nearest in bisod-vetstkftiship to another, and entitled 
to share in bis poraooal estate incase of intestacy 154*. 

-kin (kin), suffix, forming dims., corresp. to 
MiXb -kirn, •kem - Get, *hem, as in MDu. 
kuseMJn, Imusken , a hdnschtn a little house. 


names current in Flanders and Holland (e.g. 
Malkin, Perkin , Simkin). Other words are 
either adopted from Du. (e.g. kilderkin, mani- 
kin) or are of obscure origin. The only English 
formations which have obtained permanent 
currency are bootikin [171x7), lambkin (1579). 

A variant kins lias in later nines become current 
in certain endearing forms of address, as babyhins, 
beyklns. 

Kinaestbeaia (kaine&prsis). Also -thesis. 
1680. [f. Gr. mwtuf to move + aiaBijan 

sensation.] The sense o( muscular effort that 
accompanies a voluntary motion of the body. 
So Klnaesthe*tic a. belonging to k. 

Kinchin (kiut/in). Cant. 1561. [prob. 
corrupt f. G. kindchen little child.] 1. fa. 
attrib, in k.-co[ve, -mont, terms used by 16th c. 
tramps for a boy and girl respectively of their 
community, b. absol. A child, a ' kid *. (Now 
convicts' slang.) 9. attrib. m Kinchin-lay, the 
practice of stealing money lrotn children sent 
on errands. Also Jig. 1838. 

a. 4 Ain't there any other line open ? 1 4 Stop said 

the Jew..* The kinchin lay ’ O. T-wist xlii. 

Kincob (ki*j)kpb). E. 2nd. 171a. [ad. 
Urdu (Pera.) kimkkdb . J A rich Indian stuff, 
embroidered with gold or silver ; a piece or 
variety of this. Also attrib . 

Kind (kaind), sb. [OE gecynd , f. ge- (see 
I-, Y-) + root kun- (see Kin) + -di-, Indo- 
European -ti. The prefix re- disappeared in 
late OE] 

L Abstract senses. tx. Birth, origin, 
descent -1649. ta. The station, place, or 
property belonging to one by birth -ME 8* 
Natural disposition, nature (in later use rare) 
OE. 4. Natuie in general, or in the abstract, 
regarded as the established order [rerum 
natura). Rarely with the, Obs. (exc as arch.) 
OE. -f 5. Gender ; sex -1590. 6. The manner 

natural to any one ; hence, mode of action ; 
manner, way, fashion, arch. OK 7. Generic 
or specific nature; esp. in phr. in kind (L. in 
gent-re or in specie ), freq. contrasted with in 
degree 1638. 

3. Sweet Grapes degen 'rate there, and Fruits.. re- 
nounce their K. Drydln. t To do one's kind : to do 
what i* natural ; spec, to perform the sexual function. 
5. All they which be of the male k. (etc.] 15s*. 6, I 

have done Wonders in this K. Steele. 7. There are 
such wide differences in degree as to constitute 
almost differences in k. 1868. 

II. A class of things. x. A race ; a natural 
group of animals or plants having a common 
origin OE. +b. A class of the same sex ; a sex 
(in collective sense) -1735. +a. «■ Kin i. 

Kindred a -1697. 3. = Kin a. arch. ME. 

4. A genus or species ; also, A sort, variety, or 
description. (* L. genus.) Now the chiel 
sense. OE. 

x. As when the total k. Of birds Came summond 
over Eden Milt F.L. vi, 73. Poets were ever a 
careless k. 1739. ^ (If she] came of a gentle k. 

Shaks. 4. Something of the k, had been done 
Freeman. They had haversacks of a kind with them, 
but very little in them 1893. In (under, fwith) one 
k., both kinds (Eccl.), referring to each of the ele- 
ments (bread and wine) used in the Eucharist. 

phrases. Kind of, in all kinds of trees « 'trees of 
all kinds *, this h. of thing • * a thine of this kind *. 
As the original genitive phrase (see N.E.D. s.v. Kim 
sb . 1 6 b) was in attrib. rrlation to the following sfo., 
the natural tendency is still to treat all kind of, no 
kimt of etc., and, hence also, kind 4^, as an attrib. 
or adj. phrase qualifying the sb. Hence the use of 
all, many, other, those, and the like, with a pi. verb 
and pronoun, when the sb. was pU, as in these kind of \ 
mm hat a their use. A hind if., t A sort of. . | a 
(person or thing) of a kind 1 what might be called a. . 
Kind of (collotj.) is used adverbially 1 In a way, as it 
were, to some extent. In kind (tr. L in specie: see 
SrBcis). a. In the very kind of thing in question 1 
usually of payment : In goods or natural produce, as 
opp. to money. b. Of repayment : In something of 
the same kind as that received (chiefly fig.}. 

Kind (kaind), a. [OE. gecynde, f. gecynd 
nature, KIND sb.] 

L Natural, native. +z. Of things, qualities, 
etc. : Natural ; implanted by nature -1593 

by 

persons 

(heir, etc.) -M£. ; natural -1589 ; 
lated by kinship -1509* 

a What hay is kindest for sheep »% 


etc. : Natural ; implanted oy nature 
proper -1694. fa. Belonging to 
birtn ; lawful, rightful -X57OL +3. Of j 
Rightful (heir, etc.) -£f E. ; natural -x 


KINDLING 

II. z. ta. Well-boro, well-bred, gentle, h. 
Of a good kind ; hence, good of ita kind, Now 
only dial. ME a. Uf persons: Naturatty 
well-disposed ; sympathetic ; considerate ; 
tgenerous, liberal, courteous. Also of dis- 
position. Also Jig. (This (with b and c) is 
now the main sense.) ME. b» Exhibiting a 
friendly disposition hy one's conduct to a 
person or animal. Also fig. ME. c. Of 
action, etc. : Arising from or displaying a kind 
disposition ME. 3. Affectionate, loving, fond ; 
on intimate terms. Also euphem. Now rare 
exc. dial. ME. t4* =• Kindly a. II. 3. -*1774. 
5. Grateful, thankful. Obs. exc. dial. 1450. o. 
dial, or ttchn. boft, tender ; easy to work X747. 

x. b. A k. barley is one that malu well 1890. a. 
Who does a loudness, is not therefore k. Pope. fig. 
Your kinder Stan a Nobler Choice have k> v 'u Dry- 
dbn. b. Be kinde and curteous to this Gentleman 
Midi. N. in. L 167. C. Your k. letter gave me very 
sincere pleasure Tknnysoh. %. Stiles where we 
stay’d to be k., Meadows in which we met Tennyson. 
5, He should declare himself thankful and k , for a]t 
those benefits 1563. 6. The importance of k. hair 

and good flesh in a feedii g beast 1848 

IU. As adv. * Kindly. Now colloq . or 
vulgar. 1607. 

He took it mighty k. H. Walpole. 

Kindergarten (ki ndoi^aJtn). 185a. (a. 
Ger. Kindergarten, lit * children's garden .] 
A school for developing the intelligence of 
>oung children by object-lessons, toys, games, 
singing, etc., according to a method devised by 
Friedrich Frttbel (1783-1852). Hence Ki*nder> 
gart(e)ner, -ing, a teacher (teaching) in a k. 

Kind-hearted, a. 1535. LKind a.] Hav- 
ing naturally a kind disposition. 

To thy selle at least kind barted proue Shaks. Sean. 
x. Hence Kindliea*rtedness. 

Kindle (kind!), sb. ME. [app. a deriv. of 
cynd -, stem of gecynd. Kind sb. J +1. a The 
young (of any animal), a young one. b. 
collect. A brood or litter (of kittens). -1486. a. 
In k. (of a hare) : With young 1877. 

Kindle (ki’ndH), vJ ME. [app- f. ON. 
kynda to kindle [trans. and mtr.) + -LE. In 
most of the semes also with up. J x. trans. To 
set fire to, light (a flame, fire, or combustible 
substance), a. intr. To begin to burn, catdb 
fire, burst into flame ME. 3 .fig. trans. a. To 
inflame, inspire (a passion or feeling) ME. b. 
To fire, stir up ja person, the mind, etc.) ; to 
make ardent ME. c. To give rise to (ttrouble, 
war, strife, etc.) ME. 4. intr. a. Of passion, 
etc. : To rise, to be excited ME. b. To be- 
come inflamed or ardent ; to glow , to become 
animated ME. g. tram, lo light up as with 
fire 1715; intr, to become glowing or bright 
like fire 179 7. 

x. To k. wet straw into a flame Bxrkxlxy. a My 
eye. .caught a light kindling in a window C. BaONTtL 
| a. We kyndle Gods wratbe ouer vs 1547. b. 
Nothing reinaines, but that 1 k. the boy thither 
A. Y.JL. 1. i. 179. C. He took measures for kindling 
a war with England Hume. 4. CL As their fury 
kindled [etc.] 1845. b. The words began thus to k. 
in my spirit Bumyam. 5. The fires expanding. .k. 
half the skies Pope, intr, Hcrewaxd’s. .eyes kindled 
Kingsley. 

Kindle (ki-nd’l), vfi Now dial. ME. (Cf. 
Kindle trans. To bring forth, give birth 
to (young). Also fig. b. absol (Of hares and 
rabbits.) ME. 

As the Conie that you see dwell where shea la 
kindled Shams. 

Kindler (ki*ndlai). 1450. [C Kindle t».l 
+ -er 1 .1 One who or that which kindles, 
sets on fire, incites, or stirs up. 

Kindlers of riot, enemies of sleep Gar, 

Kindless (kaiudUs), a. ME. [f. Kind j*. 
+ -less.] tx. Without natural power, feeling, 
etc. ; unnatural -x6oa. a. [As if 1 Kind a. J 
Devoid of kindness [rare) 1847. 

I. Haml. IL ii. 609. a. A rad, gloomy, lc. Noveatfaex 
night 1881. 

Kindlily fkaiudlill), adv. z8a 6. [f. Kind* 
ly a. 4- -ly v] In a kindly manner. 
Kindliness. 1440. [I. as prec. 4- -nres.J 
x* The quality or habit of being kindly ; an 
ia st ance of this s. Mildness (of climate, etc.) 
favourable to vegetation 1654 

a. We ascribe. X to dews 1794. 

Kindling (ki-nriliq), vbL sb.l ME. [1 
Kindle vJ] x. Tbs action of Kindle vfi 


0 (Gcr. Kiln). «<Fr. pm), tt (Gar. MiWler). « (Fr. dune). * (curl), e (8») (,th*w). I C-n) (mh). t> (far. Urn, «wth>. 



KINDLING 

a. Material for lighting a fire. In L7.S. asu. 
pi- 2513. Also Kindling wood. 

Ki ndling, vbl. sb ME. [f. Kindle v*] 

2. The bringing forth of young 1440. a. a. 
collect. A brood or litter ; issue. b. sing. One 
of a brood or litter ; a young animal ME. 

Kindly (ksi*ndli\ a . [OE. gecyndelic , f. 
gecynde , Kind + -he, -LY LJ 
1 . +1. Natural ; =* Kind a . 1. -1727. ta. * 
Kind <*. 2. -1670. 3. Having a right to one’s 

position in virtue of birth or descent ; rightful, 
lawful. Of children s Legitimate. Of a tenant 
(Sc .) : Holding a lease of land which his 
ancestors have similarly held be ore him, and 
therefore usually on favourable terms. OE. b. 
Native-born (arch.) 1820. 

s. Neither by lot of destiny Nor yet by k. death she 
perished Surrey. Tis lacke of kindely warmth^ they 
are not kinde Timon 11. ii. 9*6. 3. Your service is 

not gratuitous — 1 trow ye hae land for it. Ye*re k. 
tenants Scott. b. God keep the k. Scot from the 
cloth-yard shaft Scott. 

IL z. Of good natural qualities ; of a good 
sort ; in good condition ; goodly (arch, or 
dial.) ME. a. Of persons: Kind-hearted, 
good-natured. Hence also of character, actions, 
etc. 1570. b. transf. and fig. Of things: 
Genial, benign; favourable to growth or for a 
particular crop 1655; also— K ind a. 11 6. 

3. Acceptable, agreeable, pleasa.nl, genial. In 
later use blending with a b. ME. 

1. A thick, It. grass Cook. a. The k. Force Of 
weeping Parents Dkyden. b. A kind of white land 
..k. for hops 1780. The E feel of skin 1766. 3. As 

a Instie winter, Frostie, but kinddy Shaks. 

Kindly (koindli), adv. [Q\i. lecyndellce, f. 
as prec. + •lice, -LY*. ] x. Naturally -1586 ; 
httingly (now esp. of processes which success- 
fully follow their natural course) ME.: fn an 
easy, natural way (now dial, or colloq.) ME. ; 
tpropcrly ; exactly -1592. 2. Affectionately ; 

with sympathy, benevolence, or good nature 
ME. 3. Agreeably, pleasantly 1596. 

1. The Suppuration proceeding k., the Wound be- 
comes a simple Wound 1758. Thou hast most k. hit 
it Siiaks. a Tell him he is an avt,— but say so k. 
Abf. Tait. 

Phrases. To take k., to accept pleasantly, or as a 
kindness. 7 'o take k. to, to be naturally attracted to. 
To thank k., to thank heartily, as for kindness shown. 

Kindness (karndnes). ME. [f. Kind a. + 
-ness.] fi. Kinship ; natural affection arising 
from this -1677. ta. Sc. Natural right or title 
derived from birth or descent ; the status of a 
kindly tenant -1578. 1*3. Natural inclination 

or aptitude (rare) -1674. 4* The quality or 

habit of being kind; an instance of this ME. 
g. Kind feeling; affection, love. Also, Good 
will, favour, friendship. Now rare. ME. 

4. Yet doe I feare thy Nature, It is too full o’ th* 
Milke of humane kindnesse. To catch theneerest way 
Mach. 1. v. 18. 5. It is not in my power .to hide a 

k, where I have one Laoy M. W. Montagu. 
Kindred (ki ndrfed). [Early ME f. Kin + 
-reden, -red, OE. rdeden. The d is excrescent 
between n and r, as in thunder , etc.] 

A. sb. i. The being of kin ; relationship by 

blood (occas., but erron., by marriage); kin- 
ship. b. fig. Affinity in respect of qualities 
2577. a. « Kin z. Now rare . ME, t3, -= 
Kin 2. -1513. 4. — Kin 3. ME. 

1. Wee plead not kinred Or neare propinquity 
H k vwooo. b. Thy k. with the great of ola Tennyson. 
4» Her kindred's wishes, and her sire's commands 
POPK. 

B. attrib . or adj. x. Of the same kin ; related 
by birth or descent 1530. Also fig. b. Be- 
longing to, existing between, or done by, rela- 
tives 1593. a. Allied in nature, character, or 
properties ; having similar qualities ME. 

1. fig. Carrick's k. shore Scott. b. K. bloud 
Shake a. Some k. spirit Gray. Tbe formation of 
rain and lc. phenomena Huxley. 

Kine, arch. pL of Cow sbfi 
Kinema : see Cinema. 

Kinematic (krinrtnaetik, kin-). 2864. [f r 
Gr. KivT/fia, KtinjfiaT- (f. Kivttv to move) + -ic.] 
A. adj. Relating to pure motion, t.e. to mo- 
lion considered abstractly, w’thout reference to 
force or mass. B. sb. «= Kinematics 1873. 
So Klnema*ttcal a. of or pertaining to kinema- 
tics 1864. 

Kinem&'tics. 1840. [See prec. and -ic a.J 
The science of pure motion, considered without 
reference to matter or force. (Cf. Kinetics. ) 
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Kinemato graph t see Cinematograph. 
Kinesi- (ksinssi), bef. a vowel also kines-, 
comb. f. Gr. ntvtfott motion, as in : 

Klnesia*tlics [-ic a], treatment of diseases by 
means of gymnastics or muscular action. Kine- 
sio'logy (bentham), the science of motion. Kine* 
si'pathy 1855, Kinesithcrapy [Gr. Btpamia heal* 
ingj — Ainesiatrics. Kineso’dic [Gr. 066c a path] 

a. Physiol, transmitting motor impulses, efferent. 

Kinetic (k oinftik), a. (sb.) 1855. [ad. 

Gr. KirtjriKos moving; see -ic.] 1. Producing 

or causing motion. Mayne. 9. Of, pertaining 
or relating to, motion ; due to or resulting 
from motion 1864 8« Kinetics 1873. 

a. A”, energy , the power of doing work possessed by 
a moving body by virtue of its motion K. theory 
0/ heat , of gases : the theory that heat, or the gaseous 
state, is due to motion of particles of maiLer. 
Kinetics. 1864. [See prec. and -ic a.l 
The branch of dynamics which investigates the 
relations between the motions of bodies and 
the forces acting upon them ; opp. to Status, 
which treats of bodies in equilibrium. 

Kineto- (ksinrtc), repr. Gr. kipijto -, comb, 
f. klptjt bs movable, as in : 

Kinetoge’neBia, the (theoretir.al) origination of 
animal structures in animal movements 1884. Ki- 
ne'tograph, an apparatus for photographing a 
scene of action in every stage of its progress 1891. 
Kine'toacope, (a) a sort of movable panorama; 
(b) an apparatus for reproduLing the scenes recorded 
by the kmetograph; ( c ) an instrument for illustrating 
the combination of circular movements of different 
radii in the production of curves. 

King (kig\ sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. cyning 
: — OTeut. *kunisjgo-z, a deriv. ot * banjo™, (JK. 
cynn , Kin, race, etc. Explained either (a) as 
'scion of the kin or tribe' or * scion ol a (or 
the) noble kin or (b) as ‘ son or descendant of 
one of (noble) biith\] 1. The usual title of 
the male sovereign ruler of an independent 
state, whose position may be either purely or 
partly hereditary, or elective. A King is held 
to rank below an Lmperor. 9. Applied to a 
woman (rare) ME. 3. Applied to God or 
Christ. Freq. in phr. A of heaven , of glory , 
K. of kings, etc. OE. 4. A title given to one 
who holds a real or pretended authoiity or 
rank, or to one who plays the king 1656 5. 

One who has pre-eminence compared with that 
of a king, as a railway-k., etc. ME. b. 
Applied to things personified, as K. Caucus . 
K. Cotton , K. of terrors (death), etc. 1592. 6. 

fig. Something which has supremacy in its 
class ML. 7. ta. The queen-bee. -174 7. b. 

A fully developed male termite 1895. 8. In 

games. &. In chess : The piece which each 
player has to protect against the moves made 
by the other, so as to avoid being finally check- 
mated ME. b. Cards. One card in each suit, 
bearing the representation of a king, and usu- 
ally ranking highest except the ace 1563. c. 
Draughts . A crowned piece 16 ix. g. ellipt. a 
A toast in which the king's health is drunk 
1763. b. A king-post 1842. 

x. K. designate, pessesstve i see the adjs. Un- 
crowned k^ one who has the power, hut not the rank, 
of a king. The Books of Kings j certain books of the 
O.T. which contain the history of the kings of Israel 
and Judah. Also ellipt. Kings. K. of Kings, a king 
who has other kings under bun, an emperor. K. of 
men, tr. Gr. avaf avbpitv. K. Charles, short for A . 
Charles's Spaniel (Bee Spaniel) ; K. Harry-, the gold* 
finch. a She [Maria Theresa] lived and died a K. 
Burks. 4. K. ofHereUdt, the King Herald or King- 
of-Arma. 5. The old sugar kings of Jamaica 1894. 
6. K. of beasts, the lion. K. ef birds, the eagle. A . 
of the Mullets, (a) a Mediterranean fish (Mullus 
tmberbis ) | (6) the common bass. John Barleycorn, 
Thou K. o' grain Burns. 

Combs. x. Generali as, k. -bishop, •cardinal, etc.; 
k.-worship, etc. ; h.-bom, etc. 

a Special t an, k.-bee, the qnecn*bee (see 7 a) 1 
-card, the best card left in a suit, e. g. the queen, 
if king and ace are out 1 -cobra ■* Hamadryad 9 a ; 
•conch, -conk, a collector's name for a variety of 
conch; -herald (see Herald); •mullet, the goat- 
fish ( Upeneus maculatus) of the W. Indies ; -rod, an 
iron rod used in place of a king-post 1 -salmon, the 
Californian Salmon (Oncorhynchusquinnafy, -snake, 
a large N. Amer. snake (esp. Ophi bolus getulus) 
which attacks other snakes f -trues, a roofing- truss 
which has a king-post 1 -wood, a Brasilian wood, 
prob. from a species of Dalbergia. 

b. in names of birds, as k.-auk [tr. Norw. alke- 
konge\ the little auk or rotche ; -crow, the leader of 
a flock of crows % also the name of several species of 
drongo, esp. Dicrurus ater% -duck, -elder, Soma- 


KINGFISHER 

terxa sfectabilis, allied to the eider-duck ; -hunter, 
several species of African and Aueiralian birds related 
to the kingfisher, but which do not feed on fish 5 -lory, 
•parrakeet, -parrot, several species of small parrots 
of tbe genus Aprosmictus , kept as cage-birds ; -pen- 
guin, ApUnodytes lougirostris\ -rail, Hailus elf 
gans t -vulture, Gypagus ( Cat hart ee ) papa, of tro- 
pical America, having a gaudy-coloured head. 

c. in names of plants, as k.-cob = King-cup; -fern, 
the royal fern (Osmunda regal is) ; -pine, f (a) the 
pine-apple; (b) a large and stately Himalayan fir, 
Pic* a Wtbbiana ; etc. 

3. Combs.' with king’s, a. With sense Of, be- 
longing to, in the service of the king, as bead of tbe 
State, royal ; as King's Counsel, English, Evidence, 
Highway, Peace, Remembrancer, Ship, Thane, etc., 
(or which see these words 1 King** Advocate, 
the Scottish Attorney-General, b. king’s (bad) 
bargain, a malingerer, a soldier or sailor who 
shirks his duty ; king’s cushion, a seat made by 
the crossed hands of two persons ; king’s friends. 
Hist., a political party which supported George 111 
and the power of the crown ; king’s silver, Uu silver 
blessed by the king, and intended for cramp-rings ; 
ib) money paid into the Court of Common Pleas fit 
licence to levy a fine; king’s yellow, oipimcnt. 

c. in names of plants, as king’s bloom, the peony 1 
king’s spear, a kind of asphodel ; king’s taper, 
1 he Great Mullein. 

Phraseological comb. : King Charles’s Spaniel 

(see Spaniel). 

King; (kig), v. ME. [f. prec.] l.intr. (usu. 
with */). To act the king ; to rule, govern, a. 
irons, 'i o make king 1593 ; tat Draughts 1679. 
3. To govern, asaking (ran r) 1599. 

a. Those traiterous Captains of Israel, who kinged 
themselves by slaying their masters Souih. 

Ki-ng-bird. 1779. I. A specks of bird of 
paradise, Paradisca regia. a. ? 1 he eagle. 
Browning. 3. An American tyrant fly- 
catcher, usually Tyrannus carolincnsis (also 
called ’Bee-Martin*), remarkable for its in- 
trepidity during the breeding season 1828. 4. 

A sailor’s name for species of tern (Newton). 

Ki-ng-bolt. 1825. A mnin or huge bolt in 
a mechanical structure; esp. a vertical bolt 
passing through the axle of a carriage or rail- 
way car, and forming a pivot on which the 
axle swings in taking curves. 

Ki'ng-crab. 1698. [LKingzA. + CrabxiM] 
A large arthropodous animal of the genus 
I.imulus , having a convex carapace somewhat 
horseshoe- shaped ; the horseshoe or Molucca 
crab. Now classed among the Aracknida. 

Ki'ilg-craft. 1643. The art of ruling as a 
king ; esp. the use of crafty diplomacy in dealing 
with subjects. 

Ki*ng-cup. 1538. The common buttercup ; 
also, the Marsh Marigold. 

Kingdom (ki-gdam). [OE. cyningdSm ; see 
King and -dom.] +1, Kingly function, 
authority, or power ; sovereignty ; kingship 
-1679. a. A monarchical state or government 
ME. 3. The territory or country subject to a 
king; a realm ME. b. A familiar name for 
the Scottish county of Fife, which was one of the 
seven Piciish kingdoms 1710. 4. transf. and 

fig. ME. 5. A realm or province of nature; 
esp. the animal, vegetable, and mineral king - 
dotns 1691. 

x. Monarchy . .which Government, if he limit it by 
Law, is called K. ; if by his own will, Tyranny 
Hobbes. a. United A”., Great Britain and Ireland, 
so called since the Act of Union in 160a A kingdom 
of the J ust then let it be Pope. j. The utmost border 
of bis K. Milt. 4. The k. of God t the spiritual 
sovereignty of God or Christ, or the sphere over which 
this extends; the spiritual state of which God is tbe 
head. The Kingdoms of perpetuall Night Shaks. 
llis mind his k., and his will his law Cowru. 

Phrase. Kingdom-come (fiom thy k. come in the 
Lord's Prayer), a. The next work!, slang. 17B5. tx 
The millennial kingdom of Christ. Also attrib, 1648. 

Kingdomed (ki-gdamd), a. 1606. [f. 

prec.] z. Furnished with, or constituted at, a 
kingdom. 9. Consisting of (so many) king- 
doms ; as ten-k., etc. 2854. 

1. K. Achilles in commotion rages Shaks. 
Kl*ng-fish. z 750. A name given to fishes 
remarkable for their size, appearance, or value 
as food ; esp. (a) the opan ; ( 6 ) a scombroid 
fish of Florida (Cvbittm regale ) ; (c) an American 
seise noid fish (Menticirrus nebulosus or related 
species); (d) a soiasnoid fish of S. Australia 
(Scistna antarctica). 

Kingfisher (ki gfi jai). 144a L A small 
European bird (Alcedo ispida ) with a long 
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deft beak and brilliant plumage, feeding on 
fish, etc., which it captures by diving. Hence, 
extended to other birds of the family Alce- 
dinidx or Halcyonidx. a. An artificial salmon 
fly. ? Obs. 1787. 

1. That a Kings fisher hanged by the bill sheweth 
where the winde is Sta T. Browne. 

Kinghood (krijhud). ME. [£, King sb . 4* 
-hood.] Kingship; the rank, authority, or 
office of king ; kingly spirit or character. 
Ki-ng-killer. Shaks. A regicide. So 
Kirng-killing sb. and adj. 

Kingless (krgles), a. ME. [f. King sb. + 
-LRSS. J Without a king ; having no king. 
Kinglet (ki*ql6t). 1603. [1. King sb. 4* 
-let.] 1. A petty king; one ruling over a 
small territory. Usu. contemptuous . 9. Pop. 

name of the Golden-crestea Wren, Rcgulus 
cr (status ; also of two allied N. Amer. species, 
R. satrapa and R. calendula 1839. 
Klnglihood (ki'ijlihud). JY. Kingly a. + 
-hood.] Kingly state ; royalty. Tennyson. 
Kinglike (krijlaik). 1561. A. adj. Re- 
sembling a king ; kingly ; regal. B. adv. Like, 
or in a manner befitting, a long 1884. 
Kingliness (ki-ijUnes). 1548. (I. Kingly 
a. + -ness.] Kingly quality or characier. 
Kingllng (krglnj). 1598. [f. King sb. + 
-ling, j A little or petty king. (Less con- 
temptuous than kinglet.) 

Kingly (ki*ijli), a. ME. [f. King sb. + 
-LV 1 .] 1. Of the nature of a king or kings ; 

royal ; of royal rank. 9. Of or belonging to a 
king; held, exercised, or issued by a king; 
suitable for a king; royal, regal ME. b. Of 
government: Monarchical 1658. 3. Kinglike; 

dignified, majestic, noble 1593. Also fig. 

t. Geue enre, o thou k. house Coverdale //os. v. i. 
a. 1 thrice presented him a K. Crowne Shaks. Leave 
k. backs to cope with k. cares Cowper. b. The k. 
form of government Tiiirlwau- i. 1 am.. More like 
a King, more K. in my thoughts ohaks. fig. The 
kmgliest Abbey in all Christian lands Tennyson. So 
Ki ngly adv. in a k. manner, royally, regally 1586. 

Ki-ng-xna ker. 1599. One who sets up 
kings ; spec . an epithet of the Earl of Warwick, 
m the reigns oi Henry VI and Edward IV. 
King-of-Arms. Also (less correctly) 
King-at-Arms. 1449 [See Arm sb . 2 IV.] 
Title of the three chief heralds of the College 
of Arms, vis. Garter, the principal King of 
Arms, anti Clarenceux and Norroy, provincial 
Kings of Arms, the former having jurisdiction 
south, and the other north, 01 the Trent. 
There are also the Lyon King of Arms of Scot- 
land, and the Ulster King of Arms of Ireland ; 
also Bath King of Arms. 

King-piece. 1664. - King-post. 
King-pin. 1895. — King-bolt. Also 

transf. 

Ki ng-pOSt. 1776. Carpentry. An upright 
post in the centre of a roof-truss, extending 
from the ridge to the tie-beam. 

King's Bench. ME. [See Bench j£.] 
A former court of record Rnd the supreme 
court of common law in the kingdom ; now 
represented by the King’s Bench division of 
the High Court of Justice. 

King's evil. ME. [tr. mcd.L. reg/us mor- 
bus (in class. L. » jaundice).] Scrofula, which 
was formerly supposed to do curable by the 
king’s (or ciueeivs) touch. Also fig. 
lung's Highway : see Highway. 
Kingship (ki-ryfip). ME. [f. King sb. 4- 
-SHIP.J i. The office and dignity of a king ; 
the fact of being king; reign. Also fig. a. 
Monarchical government 1648. 3. With poss. 

pron. : (His) royal majesty. Also fig. 1648. 4. 
The dominion of a king 1864. 

King's man, kl-ngsman. 1639. 1. A 
royalist, a. A custom-house officer 1814. 
King's Peace: see Peace. 

Kingston (krijston). 1666. The angel-fish 
or monk-fish (Squatina angelus). 

Kinic, obs. f. Quinic. 

Kink (klrjk), fi.l 1561. [prob. ». Dn 
kink twist, curl, app. from « root *kink-, 
•Aik-, to bend, twist.] ti. pi- Twist or woo 
prepared for weaving, a. A short twist or curl 
m a rope, thread, hair, etc., at which it is bent 
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upon itself. (Orig. naut.) 1678, Also transf. of 
a crick in the neck, etc. 1851. &.fif. (01 ig. u.S.) 
A mental twist; a faddy notion or device 1803. 
3. To bring up young people without kinks W. Cory. 
Kink, so.% Sc. and n. dial. 2788. [f. next.] 
A fit or paroxysm, as of laughter or coughing. 
Kink (kigk), v.l Sc. and n. dial. [North, 
form of Chink v. 1 , OE. etneian , app. a nasal- 
ized var. of Teut. *ktkan , whence MHG. 
kichen to gasp, etc. Cf. Chincough, Kink- 
Cough, etc.] intr. To gasp convulsively for 
breath, as in hooping-cough or with laughing. 
Kink (kiijk), z/. a 1697. Iprob. a. Du. 
kinken , f. kink Kink sb.* M 1. intr. To form a 
kink ; to twist or curl stiffly, csp. at one point. 
9. trans. To cause to kink; to foim a kink 
upon; to twist stiffly. Also fig. (Usu. in 
pass.) 1800. 

JlKinkajou (ki'ijk&d^?). Also kincajou. 
1796. [a. F. quincajon , f. N. Amer. Indian. 

The same word 01 ig. as Carcajou.] A carni- 
vorous quadruped (Cercoleptrs caudtvolvulus)of 
Central and S. America, allied to the racoon ; 
it is about the size of the common cat, has a 
prehensile tail, and is nocturnal in its habits. 
AKo called potto or honey-bear. 

Kinkcough (kigktyf). n. dial. 1568. [f. 
Kink v. 1 4- Cough jAJ The hooping-cough. 
Kinkhost (ki-rjkb^stl. Obs. exc. Sc. ME. 
[f. Kink v. 1 + Hoast. j ^ prec. 

Kinkle (kigk’l), sb. 1863. [f. Kink j 3.1] 
1. A little kink or twist. 9. fig. A * wi inkle', 
a hint. LYTTON. Hence Ki’nkled a. having 
kinkles ; frizzed, crisped, as hair. 

Kinky (krqki), a. i860. [ f . Kink sb. 1 + 
-Y.*J 1. Full of kinks; closely curled or 
twisted, as hair 1865. 9. fig. (U.S. colloq.) 
Queer, crotchety. 

|| Kinnikinic (khnikinrk). Also killickin- 
nick, killikinik. 1799. [Algonquin; lit. 'mix- 
ture ’.] 1. A mixture used by N. Amer. Indians 
as a substitute for tobacco, or for mixing with 
it ; mostly dried sumach-leaves and the inner 
bark of dogwood or willow. 9. Plants used 
for this, as the Silky Cornel, Comus sertcea, 
and esp. Bearberry, Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi 
(also trailing k. t k.-vine) 1839. 

Kino (krna). 1788. [app. of W. African 
origin ; cf. Mandingo cano « Gambia kino.] I. 
A substance resembling catechu, usually of a 
dark reddish-brown colour, consisting of the 
inspissated gum or juice of various tropical 
trees and shrubs ; used in medicine and tan- 
ning as an astringent, and (in India) for dyeing 
cotton. Occas. called Gutn Kino. 

African or Gambia K. (the kind first known in 
Europe, but now out of me) is the produce of Piero- 
carpus erinaceus\ Botany Bay K. or Australian 
K., of Eucalyptus resimfera and other species; 
East India if., Malabar K., or Amboyna K. 
(the kind must used), of Pterocarpus Marsupium. 

9. Any of the plants which yield this 1876. 
Kinology (kainp-lSdai). 1890. [irreg. f. 
Gr. KtvUiv to move + -(o)logy.J That branch 
of physics which treats of motion ; kinematics. 
Klnone, Kinoyl, Kinquina, etc.: see 
Qijin-> 

-kins, suffix, variant of -KIN in certain 
mild oaths, as bodikins , lakins, maskins, 
pittikins . See also -kin. 

Kinsfblk(s (ki*nzf<?uk(s). Now rare. 1450- 
[f. Kin 4- Folk, after kinsman.] Persons of 
the same kin ; relations by blood ; relatives. 

They sought him among their kinsefolke and ac- 
quaintance Luke ii. 44. 

Kinship (krn Jip). 1833. [f. Km + -ship.] 

Relationship by descent j consanguinity. 

She was of k. with the queen 1880, 

Kinsman (ki Turnon). [Early ME. f. 
eunnes, kin nr s, gen. of Kin 4- Man.] A man 
of one’s own kin; a relative by blood (or, 
loosely, by marriage). Now chiefly literary. 
Also fig t Hence Ki'nsmanship, kinship. 
KLnswoman. ME. [f. as kinsman + 
Woman.] A woman of one’s own km; a 
female relative. Now only literary. 

Kintlage, -ledge, -lidge, obs. ff. KENT- 
LEDGE. 

|| Kiosk (ltiip'sk). I&»5- [ — F. kies jut, a. 
Turk. kiAtkk pavilion. Per*, kiskk palace, 
portico. ] i. A light open pavilion or rammer- 
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house, often supported by pillars ; common in 
Turkey and Persia. 9. A light structure re- 
sembling this, for the sale of newspapers, a 
band-stand, etc. 1865. 

Kip (kip), sb. 1 1595. [?] I. The hide of a 
young or small beast (as a calf, a lamb, etc.) 
as used for leather 1530. 9. A set or bundle 

of such hides, containing a definite number. 
Kip,j£. 2 slang. 1766. [Cf. Da. kippe mean 
hut ; horr kippe brothel.] +1, A brothel. 
GoLDSM. 9. A common lodging-house ; a 
lodging in such a house ; hence, a bed 2879. 
Hence Kip v. intr.. to go to bed, sleep. 

Kipe (kaip). Now dial. [OE. cype wk. f. t 
app. -» LG. kUpe ( keupe ) basket carried in the 
hand or on the buck. J A basket; \sptc. nn 
osier basket used for catching fish ; a basket 
used as a measure (dial.). 

Kippage (ki-pedg). Sc. 156 7. [Aphetic f. 
F. /quipage.] t*. A ship's crew or company. 
9. Disorder, confusion ; a state of excitement 
or irritation 1814. 

Kipper (ki*pei), sbl [OE. cypera, of unkn. 
origin.] The male salmon (or sea trout) during 
the spawning season. Also attrib. or ns adj. 
1533. b. A (young) person, a child (slang) 1905. 
Comb, tic.- time, the period of close-time for salmon. 
Kipper (krpaj), sb* 1769. [Obscure.) 
A kippered fish ; now esp. a herring so cured 
(see Kipper v.). 

Ki*pper,t/. 1773. p f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
cure (hsh) by cleaning, nibbing repeatedly 
with salt and pepper or other spice, and drying 
in the open air or in smoke. 

Kipper-nut. 1597. [?] ■*= Earth-nut. 
Kirk (kd-ik. Sc, kerk), sb. ML [Northern 
f. Church; cf. ON. kirkja.] The Northern 
Eng. and Sc. form of Church, in ail its 
senses, b. In official use, the name ' Kirk of 
Scotland * gave place to ‘ Church of Scotland ' 
at the date of the Westminster Assembly. But 
(c) in subsequent Eng. usage, ‘kiik’ often ™ 
the Church of Scotland, as disi. from the 
Church ol England, or from the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland. So Free K. for the Free 
Church of Scotland 1674. 

Comb. Kirk-garth ME. ~ Churchyard. Kirk- 
lan ME. 1. An ecclesiastic, a. A member of the 
‘ kirk 1. e. the Church ol Scotland x6^o. Kirk- 
session, the lowest court in the Established Church 
ol Scotland and other Presbyterian Churches, com- 
posed of the minister and elders 1717. Klrkyard 
M K., now Sc. a Churchyard. 

Kirk, v. Now st. ME. [f. Kirk sb.] 

trans. ~ CHURCH v. 

Kirmess, -Irtish, var. of Kf.rmis. 

Kim 1. sb. and v. ME. north, and Sc. f. 
Churn. 

Kim 2 . Sc. and n. dial. 1777. [?] I. Har- 
vest-home, harvest-supper. 9. The cutting of 
the last handful of corn in the harvest-field it 08. 

|| Kirsch wasaer (kirjvasor). Also kir- 
schen*. 1819. I Ger., f. kirseke cherry + wasser 
water.] An alcoholic spirit distilled from a 
fermented liquor obtained by crushing wild 
cherries. ATso abbrev. Kirsch (also klrsh) 1869. 
Kirtle (ka-Jt’l). [OE. cytiel — ON. kyrhll 
tunic : — *kurtil- t app. a dim. of *iurt- * short ’, 
said to be ad. L. curtus . But * short coat * 
does not suit the Eng. use.] x. A man's tunic 
or coat, orig. a garment reaching to the knees 
or lower. 9. A woman's gown. b. A skirt or 
outer petticoat. OE. 8. fig. A covering of any 
sort ; a coating of paint ME. 

a. Ladifs and gentlewomen were forbidden .. to go 
abroad with wide-hoop’d gowns or kirtlea Howbll. 
Hence Ki*rtled a., clothed in a kirtle X634. 
Amid'st the fiowry-kirtl’d Naiades Milt. 

Kish 1 (kij). 1776. [a. Ir. eis (kij), ceis 

(krj) basket, hamper.] A large wickerwork 
basket, used in Ireland for carrying turf, etc, 

A k. of turf burns a barrels of lime A. Young. 
Kish 2 (kip. 1819. [?] A form of impure 
graphite, which separates from certain kinds of 
iron in smelting. Also, A dross on the surface 
of melted lead. 

ti Kismet (ki'smet). 1B49. [Turk., a. Arab. 
qisma(t portion, lot, fate, £. qasama to divide.] 
Destiny, fate. 

Kiss (ki«) v sb. [ME kiss from the Yb, (The 
original OE cost (:— OTeut. *k*ss-c*) con- 
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tlnued till the x6th century.)} x. A touch or 
pressure given with the lips, in token of affec- 
tion, greeting, or reverence ; a salute or caress 
so given. a. Jig. A light touch 1588. b. 
Billiards . Impact between balls both of which 
are In motion 1836. 3. A sugar-plum 1895. 

4. A name for a drop of sealing-wax acciden- 
tally dropped beside the seal 1829. 

1. Speak© cosin, or.. stop hia mouth with a ktste 
Shahs. Can danger lurk Within a k. f Colkridck. 
a. L. L. L, iv. UL 261 4. ' It 'a Peggy O’Dowd'a fist \ 
said George, laughing. ' I know it by the kisses on 
the seal ' Thackeray, 

Kiss (kis), v* Pa. t. and pple. kissed 
(kist). [OE. eyssan (pa. t. cyste, pa. pple. 
cyssed) : — OTeut. *iussjan, L *kuss - ; see 
prec.) 1. trans. To press or touch with the 
lips, in token of affection, greeting, or rever- 
ence ; to salute or caress with the lips ; to give 
a kiss to. 9. intr. or absol. ME. b. trans. 
with cognate obj. ; also, to express by kissing 
1830, 3* fig. To touch lightly, as if in affection 

or greeting ME. Also intr. b. spec, in Boro Is, 
Billiards* etc. said of a ball touching another 
ball lightly when both are In motion 1579. 4. 

trans. with adv. , prep., or com pi. To put, get, 
or bring by kissing 1606. 

1. With vs the wemen giue their mouth to be kisnecl, 
in other places their cheek, in many places tlieir hand 
Puttknham. a KL and be friends, sirrah Swift, b. 
To k. good-night 1883. 3. When the sweet wiudedid 

gently kisse the trees Sh wcs. intr. Like fire and 
powder; Which as they kisse consume Shaks. 4. 
We haue kist away Kingdomes, and Prouinces Ant. 
4 Cl. 111. x. 7. 

Phrases. To k. the book, Le. the Bible, New Testa- 
ment, or Gospels, in taking an oath. 1 o h. the dust, 
to be overthrown, humiliated, ruined, or slain y so to 

k. the ground. To k. the hand {hands) of a sovereign 
or superior, as a ceremonial greeting or leave-taking, 
or on appointment to an office of state 1 formerly, 
merely = to pay one's respects, to salute or bid fare- 
well. To k. the rod, to accept correction submissively. 

Kisser (ki-sai). 1537. [f. Kiss + -er 1 .] 
One who kisses, b. The mouth (vulgar) i860. 
Kissing (ki siq), vbl. sb . ME. [7. Kiss v. 
+ -ing l .J The action of Kiss v. 
at t rib. and Comb., as tk.-comfit, a perfumed comfit 
for sweetening the breath { k. dance =* Cushion- 
dance ; -gate, a small gate swinging in a U- or V- 
shaped enclosure, which allows only one person to 
pass at a time. 

Kissing,^/. a. 1590. [-ing 2 .] That kisses. 
Comb. k.-crust (colloq.), the soft pait of the crust 
of a loaf where it has touched another in baking j 
•kind a., on affectionate terms. Ki'ssingly adv. 

Kist (kist), sb A Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[Northern f. Chest sbA ; cL ON. kista , etc.] 

l. A chest, box, coffer. 9. A chest in which 

money is kept ; a treasury ; also transf. the 
store of money itself 1619. 3. A coffin ME. 

b. Archxol. « Cist i, Kistvaen 1853 Hence 
Kist v. to put into a k. or coffin. 

|{ Kist, sb . * E. Jnd. 1764. fUrdn (Pers., 
Arab.) qist portion.] An instalment (of the 
yearly land revenue or other payment). 
Kistvaeo, cistvaen (krstvain). 1715. 
[Anglicised sp. of Welsh cist faen , Le. cist 
chest, cist + faen (proa, vaen) aspirated form 
of maen stone.] Archxol . — ClST 1. 

Kit (kit), sb* ME. [app. a. MDu. kitte a 
wooden vessel made of hooped staves (Du. kit 
tank ird). j 1. A circular wooden vessel made 
of hooped staves; esp. a tub- or pail-shaped 
vessel, often with a lid, for canying mOk, 
butter, fish, etc. ; hence, occas., a Square box 
for the same purpose, b. A basket of straw or 
rushes, for holding fish 1847. a. A collection 
of ai tides forming part of the equipment of a 
8->ldier, and earned in a valise or knapsack ; 
also, the valise; occas. - outfit, 'turn-out', 
uniform 1785. b. A collection of personal 
effects, esp. as packed for travelling 1833. 0. 

The outfit of tools required by a workman 
1851. 3. colloq . A set, lot, collection of things 

or persons 1785. 

Comb k.-bag, a stout bag in which to carry a 
soldier s or traveller's k. 

Kit (kit), sb* Now rare. 1519. f? repr. 
first part of Gr. Ki0bpa CiTHARA.] A small 
fiddle, formerly much used by dancing masters. 

Pray let me see you dance; I play upon the K. 
Stkelb. 

Kit (ldt), sb* 1569. Short L Kitten. 

Kit (kit), sb * 1533. I. Pet form of Gather- 
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ine or Kate (cf. Kitty 1 ), fa. A light woman 

of Cressidee kinds Gascoigne. 

Kit, sb.* 1584. [Pet form of Christopher.] 
In phr. Kit with the canstich Or candlestick « 
Jack-o’-lantern. 

Kit, sb* Z740. [a. G. kitt.] A composition 
of resin, pitch, ana tallow applied to canvas. 

Kit, sb. 1 1885. (?) Photogr. A lrame in- 
serted in a plate-holder to adapt It to a smaller 
size of plate. 

Kit (kit), v. 1795. [f. Kit j^. 1 ] trans. To 
put into a kit or kits ; esp. fish for market. 

Kit, obs. inf., pa. t. and pa. pple., of Cut v. 

Kit-cat 1 (ki’tKset). Now dial. 1664. [Re- 
dupL from Cat sb ,] The game of tip-cat. 
Kit-cat 2 (ki-tkaet). Also ldt-kat. 1704. 
[f. Kit ( — Christopher) Cat or Catling, keeper 
of the pie-house where the dub originally met.] 
1 .at/rib. uith Club: A dub of Whig politicians 
and men of letters founded in James Il's time 
1705. Also absol. b. A member of this dub 
1704. 9. attrib. with site, portrait , etc. : A 

size of portrait, less than naif-length, but 
including the hands. So called because the 
dining-room of the club was hung with por- 
traits of the members, and was too low for 
half-size portraits. Also absol. Also Jig . 1754. 

Kitchen (ki*tjen), sb. [OE. cycene wk. 
fem. : — pop.L. cue in a, cocina , var, of coquina, 
f. coquere to Cook.] 1. That room or part of 
a house where food is cooked. Also fig. b. =* 
Cuisine 1679. to. A utensil in which food is 
prepared ; e.g. a Dutch oven ( U.S .) -1838. 3. 
(Formerly also k. meat.) Food from the kitchen; 
hence, any kind of food eaten with bread, etc., 
as a relish. Chiefly Sc, and north Ir. ME. 
4. attrib. ME 

x. The first foundation of a good House must be 
the K. x6x6. b. The German Ic. is. .execrable, and 
the French delicious Chxstbkf. 3. Hunger is the 
best k. Mod. Sc. Prov. 4. K.-fee. dripping (so called 
as being a perquisite of the cook). K.-garden , a 
garden in which fruit and vegetables for the table are 

r wn ; also attrib. K.-mard, a girl employed in the 
r usu. under the cook K. physic (joc.), nourish- 
ment for an invalid rspa. K. -stuff, requisites for the 
k., as vegetables, etc. ; refuse of the kitchen, dripping, 
etc. : also attrib. of persons or things. 

Kitchen (ki'tjen), v. 1590. [f. prec. sb.] 

fi, trans. To entertain in the kitchen. Com. 
Err. v. L 415 9. Sc. To serve as ‘kitchen ’ 

or relish ; to season 1721 
Kitchener (ki-tjenai). late ME. [f. as 
prec, + -kr 1 .] x . One employed in a kitchen ; 
esp. In a monastery. a. A cooking-range with 
its appliances 1831. 

Kitchenette (kitjene*t). orig. U.S. 1999. 
[See -ettk.] A small room, alcove, etc. in a 
house or flat, combining kitchen and pantry. 
Kitchen-midden (ki'tjenmr.d'n). 1863. 

t tr. Da. kjdkken - or kdhkenmbdding, f. kokken 
Kitchen; see Midden.) A refuse-heap of 
prehistoric date, consisting chiefly of the shells 
of edible molluscs and bones of animals, etc. 
+Ki-tchenry. rare. 1609. [See -RY.) 
1. The body of servants employed in a kitchen 
-1658. a. The art of cooking. Holland. 
lute (kait), sb. [OE efta (:— 1 *kiitjon -') ; 
no cognates. J 1. A bird of prey of the family 
Falconidx and subfamily Mi Ivin x, with long 
wings, tail usually forked, and no tooth in the 
bill. a. orig. and esp. the European species 
Milvus ictinus , also called Red K. and Clede, 
formerly common in England, b. Also, other 
species of the genus, or of the subfamily s e. g. 
the Brahminy K., Haliastur indus ol Hindu- 
stan ; Indian or Pariah K., Milvus govinda ; 
Swallow-tailed K., Elanoides forficatui of N. 
America ; etc. 1813. 9. fig. One who preys 

upon others; a sharper; also vaguely, as a 
term of detestation 1553. 8* [From its hover- j 

ing in the air like the bird, J A toy consisting j 
of a light frame, with paper or other thin 
material stretched upon it ; mostly in the form 
of an isosceles triangle with a circular arc aa 
base, or a quadrilateral ; constructed to be I 
l town in a strong wind by means of a string 
attached and a tail to balance it 1664. 4. 

Comm, slang. A bill of exchange, ete., need -for 
raising money cm credit; an accommodation 
bill A person thus raising money Is said to 
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fty a k. 1805. §. Navt. {pi.) The highest sails 
of a ship, which are set only in a light wind. 
Also flying-kites* 1856. 0. Geom. A quadri- 

lateral figure symmetrical about one diagonal 
1893. 

a. Ah you K. Ant. 4 Cl. m. xliL 8$, 3. Ft*. To 

tip (or send up) a k. (fig.) 1 to try • how the wind 
blows ’. i.e. In what direction things are tending. 

Comb. L bAQeoa, sausage-shaped captive bal- 
loon for military observations. 

Kite, v. 1863. ( L prec. sb.] L intr . To fly 
with a gliding motion like that of a kite ; trans. 
to cause to fly high like a paper kite. 9. 
Comm, slang, a* intr. To ' fly a kite * ; see 
Kite sb. 4. b. trans. To convert into a kite 
or accommodation bill. 1864. 

Kite, obs. f. Kyte, belly. 

Kit-fez. x8i9. [? f. Kit ;£.*] A small fox 
( Vulpes velox), of North-western America. 
Kith (ki)>), sb. [OE. cM, cptf OTeut. 
+kun/>ij>& , abstr. sb. from *hunfi- known, OE. 
ci its, Couth .1 ti. Knowledge ; Information 

-zaito. ta. One's native land ; country -*5Z3- 
3. The persons who are known, taken coueo- 
tively ; one's friends, fellow-countrymen, or 
neighbours ; later, occas. confused with kin. 
Obs. or arch., exc. in Kith and kin . OE. 

Phr. Kith and kin 1 orig. Country and kinsfolk 
(■see 9)1 in later on, Acquaintance and kinsfolk : now 
often taken as pleonastic for Kinsfolk, relatives. 

Kithe, kythe (koUS), v. Now Sc. and 
north. [Com. Tent. : OE. cp9a» (ME. cilfen, 
kypen, Jetpen, kepen) ; — OTeut. * kunPjan , f. 
kunp- known. Couth.] x. trans. To make 
known; to manifest; reft, to show oneself, 
appear ME 9. intr. tor reft. To come forth to 
sight ; to become known ; to appear ME. +3. 
trans . To manifest practically (a feeling, 
quality, etc.) ; hence, to practise, do -1724. 
t4. To own; to recognize *1613. Hence 
Ki*thlng, kything vbl. sb. a making known, 
telling, showing, manifestation, etc. 

Kitfeh (kai'tij), a. 15 66. [f. Kite sb. + 

-ish L] Like or of the nature of a kite ; greedy. 
Kitting (krtliij). Now dial. ME. LEtym. 
uncertain.] +1. The young of any animal 
-1603. A young cat, a Idtten (now dial.) 

I S3°* t8* Applied to a person -X745. 

attnb. or adj. Resembling a kitten or that of a 
kitten ; inexperienced ; diminutive 1604. 

s. Whether goe you, now 1 .. to drown* kitlingi) 
B. Ions. 

Kitten (ki*t’n), sb. [ME. kitoun , app. a. 
A Fr. * kitoun, +ietun ■» OF. chitoun , cketon, 
var. of F. chaton kitten.] The young of the 
cat; a young cat. Also transf. and fig. 
Hence Ki’ttenhood, the state of being a k. 
Ki’tteniah a, like a k. or that of a k. 

Kl-tten, ©. 1495. [f. prec. sb.] Of a cat : 
To bring forth kittens; also of some other 
animals ; To litter, intr. and trans . 
tKittteol (ki’tlspl). 1588. [a. Yg. and Sp. 

quitasol, f. quitar to take away + sol sun.) A 
sunshade; spec, a Chinese umbrella made of 
bamboo and oiled paper -1875. 

Kittiwake (krtiwJk). 1661. [Imitative of 
its cry.] Any sea-gull of the genus Rissa ; esp. 
(and primarily) R. tridactyla , the common 
species of the North Atlantic and Arctic 
Oceans, a small gull having white plumage 
with black markings on the primaries, and the 
hind toe rudimentary. Also k. gull. 

Kittle (kill), «. Orig. Sc. and 91. dial. 
1560. [fi Kittle v. 1 ] Tickhsh ; difficult to 
deed with ; risky, precarions, nice, delicate. 

K. points of taw 1708. Kittle cattle : people diffi- 

C Kittff n (k?t r l) , vA Now dial, and chiefly 
Sc. [ME. kytylU, kityll, with Tout cognates ; 
perh. onomatopoeic.] I. trans. To tickle (hi 
physical sense). 9. fig. To itlr with feeUng or 
emotion, usually pleasurable ; to ' tickle ME. 
3. To pusxle with a question, etc. 1824. 

I. transf. The best fiddler that ever kittled thalm 
with bocee-bair Scott. 

Ki*ttte, v.* Now Sc. and n. dial* 1530. 
(?from KitlingJ x. * Kitten v* a. Jig. 
(intr. and pass*) To come Into being 1803. 
Kitty 1 (ki-t&). 1500. [Pet form of Cafeer- 
lne.] ti. A young girl or woman; occas. a 
light woman -1372. «• Local name for 

the wren ; also kUtyJmrm sfiBx. 


se (QMn). a (pais), on (food) c (cot). § (Fr. chrf). 9 (erer), M (/, eye)* 0 (JFt . can de ria)* 1 (pit)* i (Psych#). 9 (wtu*). 
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KPtty*. 1719. '[£, as Kit rA 3 + -v. 8 ] Pet 
name for a kitten, 

Ki*tty®. 1825. [?] I. Prison, lock-up. dial. 
9. The pool at card games 1893. b. Applied to 
other kinds of pool or joint fund 1904. 3* 
Bowls . The jack 1909. 

Kitysol, Kive: see Kittisol, Keeve. 
Kiver, obs. and dial. f. Cover sb. and v. 
IlKiwl (kf-w*). Also kiwi-kiwi, kivL 1835. 
[Maori.] Native New Zealand name of the 
Apteryx, now used in English, 

K 1 -, occas. ME. spelling for Cl-, now only 
In words of foreign origin, 

Klaxon (klse-ksan). 1914. [Name of 
manufacturing company.*) An (electric) motor- 
horn. Hence as vb . 

IlKleenebok (kLPnfcbpk, klf-nb^k). 1834. 
[S. Afr. Du., — little buck.] A small S. Afr. 
antelope (Cephalophus monticola), also called 
Blue Duiker. 

Klepht (kleft\ Also kleft 1830. [ad. 
[mod.Gr. kXIqttjs, ancient Gr, tcXiirnp thief. 
One of those Greeks who after the conquest of 
Greece by the Turks in the 15th c. held out in 
the mountains. Hence, later, A brigand, ban- 
dit. Hence Kle'pbtism. 

Kleptomania (klept*m£i*ni&). 1830. [f. 

Gr. *A#irro-, comb. f. KKivrrjs thief + Mania.] 
An irresistible tendency to theft in persons who 
are well-to-do, a supposed form of insanity. 
Hence Kleptomaniac, one affected with k. 
(also nttrib. or as adj. ). 

Klick, -er, -et, obs. ff. Click, etc. 

Klino- (klain*), var. of Clino-, as in 
klinometer, etc. ; also Klinocephalic (-sffae'lik), 
•cepbaloua (-se'ffilas), adjs., having a saddle- 
shaped depression at the vertex of the skull; 
hence Klinoce'phalism, -cc phaly. Klinostat 
(kisi'nostaet), a stand on which germinating 
seeds, etc. are placed, and which is made to 
revolve so as to counteract the influence of 
gravity on their growth. 

||Klipdas [S. Afr. Dn.] : see Hyrax. 
IlKlipspringer (kli pspriiqaj). 1785, [S. 
Afr. Du., f. klip rock + springer Springer.] 
A small S. Afr. antelope lOreotragus saltatrix). 

Kloof (kldf). 1731. [a. Du. kloof (klJf) 

cleft ; see Clove In S, Africa: A deep 
narrow valley ; a ravine. 

Kn-, an initial combination still retained 
by most Teut. langs. In English the k is now 
silent. 

Knab (nseb), v. Obs , exc. dial. 1630. 
[Imitative.] To bite lightly, to nibble. 

Knab : see Nab sb. and v. 
iKna*bble, v. 1567. [dim. or freq. of 
Knab v. ; ct Nibble v.] To bite, gnaw, nib- 
ble, Usu. intr. or absol. with at, upon. -2684. 

Knack (nrck), sbA [ME. knak. Of echoic 
origin. Cf. Du. knak, Ger. knack , knackt , etc.] 
ti. A sharp sounding blow, stroke, or rap. 
ME. only a. A crack or snap such as is made 

by striking a stone with a hammer 2565. 
Knack (nsek), sb.% ME. [? same wd. as 
prec.J 1. A trick; a device, artifice; formerly 
often, a crafty device, an underhand trick ; 
later, a clever expedient, a dodge, a. The 
faculty of doing something cleverly, adroitly, 
and successfully. (Now the leading sense.) 2582. 
b. A trick of action, speech, eta 2674. 3. 

cp tier. An ingenious contrivance ; a toy, trinket. 
Knick-knack. I Obs. 1540. +b. A choice 

dish ; a dainty -164a. fc. A quaint device or 
conceit in writing -1660. 

s. Sho no used no suche knakkes smile Chaucer. 
He has some k., or trick of the trade Carlyle. a. 
Our Holland had the true k. of translating Fuller. 
b. The Lady.. has.. a K. of saying the commonest 
U..A lei 
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when stones are struck together. Now dial. | 
2603. +4. trans. To ' break * (notes) ; to sing I 

with trills or runs ; to trill forth. ME. only. b. 
intr . To talk mincingly (dial.) 1674. 

Knacker 1 (nse'koj). Now dial. 16 . . [f. 
Knack v . + -er 1 .] Something that makes a 
sharp cracking noise ; spec . a castanet. 
Knacker * (nae-koj). 1573. [?] 1. A har- 
ness-maker, a saddler (dial.). a. One who 
buys worn-out horses, and slaughters them for 
their hides and hoofs, and for making dog's- 
meat, etc. 282a. b. One who buys old houses, 
ships, etc., for what he can make of them 2890. 
3, transf An old worn-out horse (dial.) 1864. 
Hence SLn&’ckery, a knacker's yard. 
tKna*ckish, a. rare. 1660. |f. Knack sb.* 
+ -1SH *.] Artful, tricky ; artificial -2694. 
Hence tKn& ckishnesa, artificiality. 

Knacky (uae*ki), a. 171a [f. as prec. + 
-Y. 1 ] Having a knack ; artful, clever, adroit, 
ingenious. 

Knag (naeg). 1440. [ME. knag or knagge 
« G. (orig. LG.) knagge knot, peg, etc.] 1. A 
short or stiff projection from the trunk or "branch 
of a tree ; hence, a peg or hook for hanging 
anything on. ta. One of the knobs of a stag s 
horn ; a tine -1657. 3. A knot in wood, the 

base of a branch 1555. 4- A pointed rock or 

crag 1552. Hence tKiurgged a. furnished 
with protuberances, knobs, or knots ; toothed, 
jagged 2400. Kna'ggy a. knotty, rough, 
rugged 155a. Kna’gginese. 

Knap (naep), sb\ Chiefly dial. [OE. 
cnxp(p top, summit (of a hill) ; perh. cogn. w, 
ON. knapp-r knob, etc. (see Knop j£.).] .Th® 
summit of a hill ; a hillock or knoll ; a rising 
ground. 

Knap, jA a Obs. exc. dial . ME. [Echoic ; 
goes with Knapp. 1 ] i. An abrupt stroke or 
blow ; a smart knock. a. The clapper of a 
mill 163a. fa- A cheating trick with dice 
-1680. 

Knap, var. of Knop sb. 

Knap (naep), v. 1 Now dial. 2470. [Echoic, 
going with Knap sb*; c£ Du. and G. (orig. 
LG.) knappen to crack, crackle, etc.] trans. 
To strike with a hard short sound ; to knack, 
knock, rap. Also absol. or intr. a. trans. To 
snap or break by a smart blow. Now used 
spec, of the breaking of stones for the road. 
i 53S« b. intr. To snap 254 j. 3 « To utter 
smai.ily ; to talk, chatter (a language). Also 
intr. Sc, and n. dial. 1581. 

a. He hath knapped thespeare insonder Coverdale 
Ft. xlvfi]. 9. Tta but silke that bindeth thee, K. the 
thread and thon art free Herrick. 3. He answered 
. .that he could k. English with any one Scott. 

Knap (naep), v.* Now dial. 1575- [Cf. 
Knab v . ; also Du. and G. (orig. LG.) knappen 
to crack, snap, bite, ] intr. ana trans . To bite 
in a short or abrupt way ; to snap ; to nibble. 
fKna-p-bottle. Herb. The Bladder-cam- 
pion, Silent injlata , so called from its inflated 
calyx, which snaps when suddenly compressed. 
Parkinson. 

Knapper (nae’pai). dial, and local. 1787. 
[f. Knap v. 1 + -kr *.] One who or that 
which knaps ; one who breaks stones, flints, or 
the like ; csp. one who shapes flints with a 
hammer 1870. b. A knapping-hammer. 
tKna*ppi8h, a. Obs. exc. dial. 1513. [f. 

Knap v. 2 + -ism 1 .] Rudely abrupt or fro- 
ward, testy -2639. 

+Kna*pple, v. i6ti. [Freq. of Knap v .* ; 
see -LE.J To bite shortly and repeatedly; to 
nibble -2878. 

Kna*ppy, a. Now dial. 155a. [f. Knap 
sb. and v. + -Y. 1 ] Full of knaps ; lumpy ; also, 
testy. 

Knapsack (nse*psxk\ 1603. [a. LG. knap- 
sack ; perh. f. LG. and Du. knappen - Knap 
v. 2 , G. knapp eating, food + Sack.] A bag or 
case of canvas or leather for strapping to the 
back and carrying a soldier's necessaries; any 
similar reeeptade used by travellers. 

He packed up his lc, and started for the train 

Kmpweed (nscpwftf). ME. [Orig. knop- 
weed, \. Knop sb, + Weed sb. ; from the bard 
rounded iuvolucrej Common name of species 
of Centaurea (N.O. Composite), esp. C. nigra, 


Things Steele. 3. Why , tU..A^cnaclee, a toy. a 
tricke, a babies cap Siiaks. b. As some teachersgive 
to Boyes Junkets and Knacks, that they may learne 
apace Milt. 

Knack (nsek), v. ME. [Of echoic origin ; 
with senses a and 3 cf. Du. hnakken, MHG. 
knacken (also gnacken), etc.] ti. intr. To 
deal (sharp sounding) blows 1573. a. trans. 

To strike (things, etc.) together so as to pro- 
duce a sharp abrupt noise; to gnash (the 
teeth) ; to snap (the fingers). Now dial. 2489. 

3 * intr. To make a sharp abrupt noi se, as 

# (Get. min), i (Ft. pm), tt (Ger. Mtfller). <( (Fr. dime). i (curl). i (g.) (there). #(fi)(wm). 
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with a hard tough stem, and light purple 
flowers set on a rough dark- coloured globular 
involucre. 

Knar (nar). [ME. knarre — LG. knarre(n, 
Du. knar stump, knot, knob. Cf. Knur.] i. 
A nigged rock or stone. Now dial. a. A 
knot in wood ; spec . a protuberance covered 
with bark on the trunk or root of a tree ME, 
ts- A knotted, thick-set fellow. Chaucer. 
Hence Knarred a. knotted, gnarled. Kiurrry 
a. (fare), having knars ; knotty ME. 
tKnarl (nail), rare. 1598. [Related to 
prec.] A tangle, knot. Grenewky. 

Knarle, Knarled, obs. ff, Gnarl, -ed. 
|lKna*ster, Ger. sp. of Canaster a, a kind 
of tobacco. 

Knave (nflv), sb. [OE. cnafa OTeut. 
*knabon-. ] fi. A male child, a boy -2460. 1*. 
A boy or lad employed as a servant ; hence, a 
menial ; one of low condition. (Freq. opp. to 
knight.) arch. OE. 3. An unprincipled man ; 
a base and crafty rogue. (Now the main sense.) 
ME. b. joc. Now rare. 2552. 4. Cards, 

The lowest court card of each suit, bearing the 
figure of a soldier or servant ; the jack 2568. 

a. Every Horseman bath two or thre horses, and 
to every horse a k. Dymmok. r The veriest k. and 
bufflehead that ever he saw in bis life Pbfys. b. 
How now, my pretty knaue, how dost thou? ShakS. 
Hence Knave v. to call (any one) k. t to make a k. 
of ; to steal like a k. | to force knavishly. (All none*, 
uses.) 1545. 

tKna*ve-chU<L ME. only. A male child. 
Knavery (nrWori). 2528. [f. Knave 

sb. + -kry.] 2. Practices characteristie 
of a knave; dishonest and crafty dealing; 
trickery, roguery ; an instance of this. 
Koguishness, waggishness, playing of tricks 
-1646 ; tricks of dress (lam. Skr. IV. iii. 58^ 
t3. Pop. name for Bog Asphodel -2640. 

1. The Sun sees much Knauery in a yere. and tha 
Moone more in a quarter Dekker. r. Full of iesta, 
and gypes, and knaueries, and mockes Shaks. 

Knaveship (n/i*vjip). 1550. [f. Knave sb. 
+ ship.] i. The condition of being a knave : 
used as a mock title 1589. fa. Sc. A small 
due, in meal, payable to the miller's servant, on 
each lot of corn ground at a thirlage mill -1818. 
Kna-vess. [-ess.] A shc-knave. Carlyle. 
Knavish a. ME. [f. Knave jA 

+ -ish *.] Characteristic, or having the char- 
acter, of a knave, fi. Low, vulgar ; obscene 
>1599. fa. Roguish, rascally, impertinent 
-1603. 3. Unprincipled, fraudulent 1570. 

a. Cupid is a knauish lad, Thus to make poor 
females mad Shaks. 3. Tis a knauish peece of works 
Shaks. Hence Kna*vimh-ly adv., -neam. 
Knaw(e, obs. ff. Gnaw. 

Knawel (n§ 6D. 1578. [a. Ger. knotted 

kneuel knot-grass. ] A book-name of the Ger- 
man knot-grass, Scleranthus 
Knead (ntd), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
kneaded. [Orig. a strong vb. : OE. cnedan $ 
pa. t. cneea, pi. enkdon, pa. pple. cneden 
OTeut. type *kned~, knad -, knskdum, knedano 
1. trans. To mix and work up into a homo- 
geneous plastic mass, by drawing out, folding 
over, and pressing together; esp. to work up 
(moistened flour or clay) into dough or a 
paste ; to make (bread, pottery, etc.) thus. a. 
fig. a. To reduce to a common mass, as if bv 
kneading, b. To shape, as by kneading. ME, 
3. trans}., esp. in reference to massage 1606. 

k. Take some flour and k. it with oil Mm. Glassb. 
a. K. and shape her to your thought B. Taylor. 3. 
1 will knede him, lie make him supple Shake. 
Hence Knea'dable a. capable of being kneaded. 
Knea'der, one who. or that which, kneads. 
Knea’dingly adv. in the manner of one who kneads. 
Knea’dmg-trough. ME. A wooden trough 
or tub in which to knead dough. 

Knebelite (n£'b£loit). 1818. (ad. G. 
Knebelit , named after Major von Knebel ; see 
-ITE 1 .] Min. Hydrous silicate of iron and 
manganese. 

Knee (n£), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. cnlo{w), 
neut. ; — OTeut +knewo m *> pre-Teut. *gneuo- ; 
cf. L. genu, Gr. •ybw, Skr. jdnu knee.] 1. The 
joint, or region about the joint, between the 
thigh and the lower leg. a. A joint in an ani- 
mal regarded as corresponding to the human 
knee ; e. g. the carpal ariiculatic 


of a horse, etc. 2450, 


ion of the forelee 
3. The part of a garment 


i (Fr. fetre). fi (fir, fern, raithX 
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Covering the knee x66a. 4. Anything resem- 

bling the knee in position or shape; e.e. a 
piece of timber or metal having a natural or 
artificial angular bend ; spec, in Shipbuilding 
and Meek. ME. ffi. Bot. A bent joint in some 
grasses -1878. 

1. Stories learned at a mother's k. <858. Pbr. To 
offer or give a h., to act as second in a pugilistic en- 
counter, and give a principal the support of a knee 
between the rounds. On the knees 0/ the gods (Gr. 
few p iv yovpaor, Horn.), beyond human control 1879. 
jl My riding-cloth suit with clone knees Pkpvs. 4. 
The sydes, knees, and feete of those hills 1640. 

Comb . : k.-bone, the patella, knee-cap ; -boot, a 
boot reaching to the k. i a leathern apron to draw 
over the knees in a carriage ; •breeches, breeches 
reaching down to, or just below, the k. j -brush, (a) 
a tuft of long hair, immediately below the carpal 
joint, on the legs of some antelopes 1 (b) a hairy mass 
covering the legs of bees, on which they carry pollen ; 
•jerk, a sudden extension of the leg occasioned by 
striking the tendon below the patella; -piece, a bent 
piece of timber used in shipbuilding ; also = knee- 
r of ter ; -rafter, a rafter the lower end of which is 
bent downwards; -reflex = knee-jerk ; -roof— Curb- 
book ; -swell, in the American organ, a lever operated 
by the k., for crescendo and diminuendo effects. 

Knee (nr), v. [In sense 1, OE. endowiun , f. 
cnlo(w) Knee sb. Since x6th c., f. Knee j 3 .] 
x. intr. To go down on, or bend, the knee or 
knees. b. trans. with complement 1607. a. 
tram . To supplicate, or do obeisance to, by 
kneeling or bending the knee (arch.) 159a. 3. 

To strike or touch with the knee 189a. 4. 

Carpentry. To fasten with a knee or knees 17x1. 
*. d. K. The way into hia mercy Cor, v. i. 5. 

Knee-cap (nPkaep). 1660. [f. Knee sb. + 
Cap.] x. A cap or protective covering for the 
knee. a. The convex bone in front of the knee- 
joint ; the patella, knee-pan 1869. 

Kneed (nfd), a. 1597. [f. Knee sb. and v. 
-b -ED.] x. Furnished with knees ; as broken -, 
weak -, Knock-kneed 165a. b. Bot. Having 
joints like knees ; bent like a knee; geniculate 
x 597. c. Having an angle like a knee ; also 
techn ., Having a knee or knees 1775. a. Of 
trousers : Bulged at the knee 1887. 
s. b. K. grass , a name of Sstana verticillata. 

Knee-deep, a . ME. I. So deep as to reach 
to the knee 1535. a. Sunk to the knee ( in 
water, mud, etc.). Also fig, 

1. Decks .. almost constantly knee-deep in water 
1748. a. Oxen.. standing knee-deep in the cool 
water 1895. 

Knee ‘-hole. 186a. A hole or space be- 
tween the pedestal drawers of a writing-table, 
to receive the knees. Also attrib, b. ellipt. A 
knee-hole table. 

Knee*-joint. 1648. 1. The joint of the 

knee. a. Meek, A joint formed of two pieces 
hinged together endwise so as to resemble a 
knee, a toggle-joint. Also attrib. So Knee-- 
jolmted a, geniculate. 

Kneel (nil), v. Pa. t. and pple. kneeled 
(nfld), knelt (nelt). [Early ME. cneol(i)en : — 
OE. endow /tan ; deriv. of endow , Knee j 3 .] 
intr. To fall on the knees or a knee ; to remain 
thus, as in supplication or homage. Const, to ; 
also, with indirect passive. b. With down : 
To go down on the knees ME. 

On these stones St. Peter kneeled 1756. fig. Who 
In heart not ever kneels Herbert. b. But as for 
Craar, Kneele downe, kneele downe, and wonder 
Shaks. 

Kneeler (nPlw). ME. [f. prec. + -er L] 
x. One who kneels; spec, in j6-i7th c., one 
who received the Lord's Supper kneeling. a. 
C/i. Hist, a. One belonging to the third class 
of penitents in the early Eastern church, so 
called because they knelt during the whole of 
divine service. b. In the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, one of the second class of catechumens, 
who received the bishop's blessing on bended 
knee. 1719. a- A board, stool, or hassock on 
which to kneel 1848. 

Knee-pan (nr pan). ME. [f. Knee sb. + 
Pan.] The bone in front of the knee-joint ; 
the patella, knee-cap. 

Knee'-ttmber. 1607. Timber having a 
natural angular bend, suitable for making knees 
In shipbuilding or carpentry. Also fig. b. 
with pi. A bent piece of timber used in carpen- 
try, etc. 1739. 

Knell fnel), sb. [OE. cnyll masc. : — 
+cnulli- t from stem of cnyllan, Knell v? 


IO9O 

The sound made by a bell when struck or 
rung, esp. when rung slowly and solemnly, as 
after a death or at a funeral. b. fig. A sound 
announcing a death or the passing away of 
something; an omen of deaLh or extinction 
1613. c. transf. A doleful cry, dirge, etc. 1647. 

A K., That summons thee to Hesuen, or to Hell 
Shaks. The curfew tolls the k of parting day Gray. 
fig . Men whose names are a k. to all hope of progress 
Emkrson. 

Knell (nel), v. Now chiefly arch. [OE. 
cnyllan : — +hnulljan.] +x. trans. To knock; 
also absol. -ME. ta. trans . To ring (a bell) ; 
later, esp. to ring slowly and solemnly, as for a 
death eta, to toll ; also absol . -1651. 3. intr. 

a. Of a bell : To ring ; now esp. for a death or 
at a funeral ME. b .fig. To sound ominously 
1816. 4. trans . To summon or call by or as 

by a knell (into, etc.) 1800. b. To proclaim 
by or as by a knell 184.0. 

3. a. Not worth a blessing, nor a bell to k. for thee 
F letcher. b. The words of the warlock are knelling ; 
in my ears Scott. 4. Each matin bell, the Baron 
saith, Knells us back to a world of death Coleridge. 
Knicker 1 (ni'kai). 1694. [a. Du . knikker.~) 
1. A boy’s marble of baked clay. 9 . (Also 
nicker.) A large flat button or disk of metal, 
used as a pitcher, in the boys' game 1 on the 
line ’ 1899. 

Knicker 2 (ni-kai). 1881. In pi. knickers : 
colloq. conti . of Knickerbockers. Also 
attrib., as k. suit. 

Knickerbocker (ni-kajtykaj). 1848. [Pie- 
tended author of W. Irving's History of New 
York .] 

I. ( with capital initial ). X. A descendant of 
the original Dutch settlers of the New Nether- 
lands in America ; hence, a New Yorker. a. 
attrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Knickerbockers of New York 1856. 

a. The dreadful K custom of calling on everybody 
Longp. 

II. (zvith small initial ). pi. Loose-fitting 
breeches, gathered in at the knee ; also ex- 
tended to the whole costume worn with these. 
(Rarely in sing.) 18^9. 

The name is said toliave been given to them from 
their resemblance to the knee-breeches of the Dutch- 
men in Cruikshank's illustrations to W. living's 
History of New York. 

Knick-knack, nick-nack (ni‘k,naek). 
1618. [Redupl. of Knack sbfi] ti. A petty 
artifice -1673. ■• An y curious or pleasing 

trifle of furniture, dress, or food; a trinket, 
gimcrack, kickshaw 2682. Hence Knlck- 
kna'ckatory, nick-n., a repository of knick- 
knacks. Knl-ck-kna'ckery, nick-n., knick- 
knacks collectively ; also — sense a. Kni*ck- 
knackish a. of the character of a knick-knack ; 
trilling, flimsy. Kni*ck -knacky a . addicted 
to knick-knacks ; affected, trifling. 

Knife (naif), sb. PI. knives (naivz). [Late 
OE. cnif : — OTeut. *knibo~t, of uncertain 
etym.] A cutting-instrument, consisting of a 
blade with a sharpened longitudinal edge fixed 
in a handle, either rigidly as in table- or 
j heath-k., or with a joint as in poeket-k. b. A 
knife used as a weapon; applied to a short 
sword, cutlass, or hanger ME. c. A sharpened 
cutting-blade, as in a straw-cutter, turnip- 
cutter, etc. 1833. 

Bought a large kitchen k., and half a dozen oyster 
knives Pepys. b. Phr. War to the k. 1 war to the 
last extremity {lit. and figX m To get or have one's 
knife into (a person): to exhibit a malicious or vindic- 
tive spirit towards; to persecute unrelentingly. 

Conib.; k.-boy, a boy employed to clean table- 
knives; -file, a thin and tapering file, with a very 
sha-p edge ; -grans, a stout American sedge ( Scleria 
la/ /folia) with sharp-edged leaves ; -rest, a small 
metal or glats device on which to rest a carving-knife 
or -fork at table. 

Knife (naif), v. 1865. [f. Knife sb? 

trans. To cut. strike, or stab with a knife, b. 
U.S. slang. To strike at secretly 1888. 

Knife and fork. 1737. l lit. as used in 
eating. Hence in phrases, as to play a good 
knife and fork % to eat heartily. Also attrib. 
9. A name of Herb Robert and the common 
club- moss 1879. 

Knife-board* 2848. Z. A board on which 
knives are cleaned. 9. Pop. name for the ori- 
ginal roof-seat on omnibuses, consisting of a 
double bench placed lengthways 185a. 


KNIGHT-ERRANTRY 

Kni-fe-e dge. 1818. I. The edge of * 
knife ; also transf. Also attrib. ■* knife-edged. 
1876. 9. A wedge of hard steel, on which a 

pendulum, scale-beam, etc. is made to oscillate 
1818. Also transf. and fig, 

t. On a knife-edge of ice between two crevasses 
L Stephen. Hence Knife-edged a. 
Knife-grinder. i6ix. l One whose trade 
it is to grind knives, etc. 9. A grindstone, 
emery-wheel, or the like for grinding tools 
1875. 8* a* A species of cicada. b. The 

nightjar or goatsucker. 1859. 

Knight (nait), sb. [Com. WGer. : OE. 
cniht, cneokt <*» Ger. knecht lad, servant, sol- 
dier.] +1. A boy, youth, lad. OE. only. ta. 
A boy or lad as an attendant or servant ; hence, 
any male servant or attendant -ME. 3. With 
genitive, or poss. pron. : A military servant or 
follower ; later, one devoted to the service of a 
lady as her attendant, or her champion in war 
or the tournament ; hence also fig. OE. 4. a. 
In the Middle Ages : A military servant of the 
king or other person of rank ; a feudal tenant 
holding land from a superior on condition of 
serving in the field as a mounted and well- 
armed man. Later : One raised to honourable 
military rank by the king or other qualified 
person, usually only a pcison of noble birth 
who had served as page and squire. b. One 
upon whom corresponding rank is conferred 
by the sovereign in recognition of personal 
merit, or of services rendered to crown or 
country. OE. 

The distinctive title of a knight is Sir prefixed to 
the name, os ‘Sir John FalstafT'; Kw^kt (Knt. or 
Kt.) may be added, but this is now unusual. The 
honour of knighthood is conferred by iIk accolade, 
by letters-patcnt, etc. Modern knights rank below 
baronets, and the dignity is not hereditary, 
c. More fully Knight of the Shite: A gentle- 
man representing a shire or county in parlia- 
ment ; ong. one of two of the rank of knight. 
Now only techn. or Hist. Chaucer. ts- 
Applied to personages of ancient history or 
mythology -1606. 6. a. Rom. Antiq. (tr. L. 

eques horseman). One of the class of equites , 
who 01 igin.illy formed the cavalry of the Roman 
army, and later were a wealthy and important 
class ME. b. Gr. Antiq. (tr. Gr. iirntvs horse- 
man). A citizen of the second class at Athens 
in the constitution of Solon 18 20. 7. a. Chess. 

One of the pieces, now usually distinguished 
by the figure of a horse’s head 1440. +b. The 

knave in cards 1585. 

3. O find him, giue ibis Ring to my true K. Shaks. 
In all your quarrels will 1 be your k. 1 knnyson. 4. 
She leaned against.. The statue of the armed k. Cole- 
ridge. 5. This Aiax..This blended k., halfe Troian, 
and halfe Greeke Shaks. 

Phrases, a. fA". of the carpet (see Carpet sb.). 
iK. of the community or parliament Krirght of 
the Shire (see a c). A”, of the Round Table , one of 

King Arthur's knights (see Round '1 aulk). 

b. K. of the Bath, Garter, Tun. i i k, eir (see these 
wds.). a. of St. yohn, qf Malta, of Rhodes Hos- 
pitaller 3. K. qf Windsor, one of 11 small number 
of military officers who have p< nsions and apart- 
ments in Windsor Castle. A title of the higher 
classes of the Order of the Butish Etnpiie: see 
G.B.E. (s.v. Gh K.B.K. (s v K). 

C. In jocular phr., e.g. k. cf the brush , a painter, 
k. of the pestle , an apothecary, f*. of industry (F. 
chevalier c f Industrie ), a sharper, swindler. 

d. Knights of Labour, an extensive association in 
the U.S., embracing many of the Trade Unions 

Knight (nait) , v. ME. [f. prec.] trans. To 
dub or create (one) a knight. 

Knightage (nai’ttd^). 1840. [f. Knight 
sb. 4 - -age. j The whole body of knights ; a 
list and account of those who are knights. 
Knl-ght-e-rrant. pi. knighto-eirant 
ME. [See Errant a. 1. ) 1. A mediaeval 

knight who wandered iti search of adventures. 
3. transf A person of a chivalrous or adven- 
turous spirit. Occos. in ridicule. 1751. 
Knight-e*rrantry. 1654. [f. prec. + -RY.] 
1. The practice of a knight-enant; the action 
of knights who wandered in search of adven- 
tures. 9 . Readiness to engage in romantic 
adventure. Often depreciative : Quixotic be- 
haviour. 1659. 8. The body of knights-errant 

(rare) i860. 

a. It is a noble Piece of Knight-Errantry to enter 
the Lists against so many armed Pedagogues Steele. 
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Knight-head (nai*t|he:d). 1711. Naut. 
One of two large timbers in a vessel that rise 
obliquely from the keel behind the stem, one 
on each side, and support the bowsprit ; called 
also bollard timbers. 

Knighthood (nai*t,hud). [OE. cniktkdd , 
f. cniht boy. lad + -Add -hood.J fi. Boy- 
hood, youth. OE. only. a. The rank or dignity 
of a knight ME. 3. The profession or vocation 
of a knight ME. +b. (tr. L. militia.) Military 
service -1552. 4. Chivalrousness ME. 5. The 

collective body of knights; a company of 
knights ME. +b. (tr. L. militia.) Military 
force, host. ME. only. 

a. 1 would not take • K. for my Fortune Shaks. 
3. The old virtues of k. — its truth and honour, its 
chastity and courage 1856. 4. The noble knighthode 
that was in them reconforted them Lo. Breners. 
5. The k. now-a-days are nothing like the k. of old 
time Chapman. 

fKni'ghtless, a. rare . 1590. [-LESS.] Un- 
becoming a knight ; unknightly -17 . • 

Knightlike (nai-tlaik). ME. [-like.] i. 
adj. Like or befitting a knight ; knightly. a. 
adv . *= Knightly adv. ME. 

a. If, knight-like, he despises fear Scorr. 

Knightly (nartli), a. OE. [f. Knight sb. 
+ -LY*. | ft. Boyish. OE. only. a. Having 
the rank or qualities of a anight ; noble, 
Chivalrous. Now rare . ME. 3. Of, belong- 
ing to, suitable or appropriate to a knight 
ME. 4. Consisting of knights (rare) 1845. 

a. He was. .k. in his attributes Byron. 3. As one 
for k. giusts and fierce encounters fitt Spenser. K. 
deeds L)rydkn. The k. sword 1834. 4. The k. order 

S. Austin. Hence Kni’ghtlihood, Kni’ghtUnesa, 
k. condition or qualities. 

Knightly ^nai-tli), adv . ME. [f. Knight 
sb. + -ly*.J In a manner befitting a knight; 
gallantly, chivalrously. 

Say.. why thou coin'&t thus k. clad in Armesi 
Shaks. 

Knight Marshal : see Marshal. 

Knight ot the post. 1580. [i. e. (?) of the 
whipping-post or pillory.] A notorious per- 
jurer ; one who got his living by giving false 
evidence; a false bail. 

A knight of the post, v home in times past I haue 
Seen a* highly promoted as the pillory Chettlb. 

Kni a ght-se rvice. Also knight's service. 
ME. Feudal System. The military service 
which a knight was bound to render as a con- 
dition of holding his lands ; hence, the tenure 
of land under condition of performing military 
service. Also Jig. 

Knight's fee. M E. Feiuial System. The 
amount of land for which the services of an 
armed knight were due to the sovereign. 

Knipperdolling (ni-pard/»lin). 1594. Ch. 
hist. An adherent of Bernhard Knipperdolling, 
a leader of the Mtinster Anabaptists in 1533-5; 
an Anabaptist ; hence, a religious fanatic. 

Knit (nit), sb. 1596. [f. Knit w.] +I. The 
style or stitch in which anything is knitted ; 
knitted work ; texture -1603. b. The action or 
process of knitting 1924. 2. Mining. A small 

particle of ore. Raymond. 

1. Let . . their garters [be] of an indifferent k. Shaks. 

Knit (nit), v. [OE. cnyttan , wk. vb. 
OTeut. *knuttjan, f. stem knutt -, of OE. cnotta % 
Knot sb. The pa. pple. is knitted , contr. knit ; 
but knit ten has also been used.] 1. trans. To 
tie in or with a knot ; to fasten by or as by 
knotting, arch, and dial. 9. trans . •fa. To net 
-1687. b. To form (a close texture) by the 
interlooping of successive series of loops of 
yarn or thread. (Now the chief specific sense.) 
1530. Also absol. or intr . 3. trans. To inter- 

lock ; to twine, weave, or plait together, arch. 
or Ohs . 1470. 4. To draw closely together ; to 
contract in folds or wrinkles ; +to clench (the 
fist) ME. b. intr. Said of the brows 1815. fi. 
trans. To make close, dense, or hard ; to com- 
pact ; to concentrate ME. b. intr. (for re/!.) 
To become consolidated 1605. c. intr. Of 
fruit : To form, set. Also of the tree or blos- 
som : To form fruit. ME. +d. Of a female 
animal : To conceive 173a. 6. trans. To con- 
join or unite closely (contiguous members, 
broken parts) 1578. b. intr. To become closely 
united i6za. c. intr. Of bees : To cluster. 
Now dial. 1577. 7 .Jig* To connect firmly ; to^ 


unite or combine intimately ME. Also intr. 
(for rejl.). 8. trans . To constitute by joining 
(a covenant, etc.) ; to establish (a relation) ; to 
tie, cement ME. g. intr. To effervesce. [?A 
different word.] 1743. 

1. A g reate shete knytt at the iiij. corners Tindauc 
Acts x. 11. 1 knit my hand-kercher about your 

browea Shaks. a. b. She can k. him a stock e Shaks. 
% Com, knit hands Milt. Co/nus 143. 4. He knits 

his Brow, and shewes an angry Eye Shaks. 5. Knit- 
ting all his force, [he] got one hand free SrRNsr.R. 6. 
Nature cannot k. the bonus while the parts are under 
a discharge Wiseman. 7. They [merchants] k. Man- 
kind together in a mutual Intercourse of good Offices 
Addison. 8L When peace was knit again Holland. 

Cotub. Knit up. ME. a. bans. To tie up. to fasten 
up, to string up; to compose or repair by knitting 
(lit. and fig.), b. To close up ; lo conclude, tc. To 


made by knitting (as knit 


sum up. 

Hence Knit ppl. 
stocking). 

Knitch (ny). Now dial. [ME. kniicche, 
knycche : — OR. gecnycc(e * bond v ; f. same root 
as LG. knuck(e t Ger. knocke, a bundle of heckled 
flax.] A bundle (of wood, hay, corn, etc.) 
tied together ; a sheaf or faggot. 

If 1 dared break a hedge for a k. o’ wood, they’d 
put me in prison Kingsley. Hence Kni'tcbel, 
fKnitchet, a small k. ; a handful (of reeds, etc.). 

tKni’tster. 1648. [f. Knit v. + -stkr.] 
« Knitter a. 

Knitter (ni*toi). 1440. [f. Knit v . + 

-ER *.] 1. One who or that wnich ties, knots, 

or closely joins together (lit. and Jig), a. One 
who knits yarn or thread for hosiery, etc. 15x5. 
b. A knitting-machine 1890. 

Knitting (ni tiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Knit v. 
+ -ing ».] x. The action of Knit v. 9. spec. 
The formation of a fabric by looping, concr. 
Knitted work. 17x1. 

at t rib . and Comb., as k. -cot ton, - machine , etc. ; 
k.-needle, a long straight blunt ' needle ' or slender 
rod, used, two or more at a time, in knitting 1598 , 
so k.-pin 1870; -sheath, a cylindrical sheath for 
holding a knitting-needle steady in knitting; etc. 

Knittle (nrm. MR [A deriv. of Knit v. ; 
see -LE, -EL 1 .] +1. A string for tying or 

fastening. ME. only. 9. spec. a. Naut. A 
small line made of yarn, used on board ship. 
Also attnb. 1627. b. A string fastened to the 
neck of a bag to draw it together 1847. 

Knlve (noiv). v. 1850. |_1. Knife jA, after 
"wife, wive , etc,] — Knife v. 

Knob (npb), sb. ME. ["«MLG. and 
raod.G. knobbe knot, knob, bud, etc.] x. A 
small rounded lump or mass, esp. at the end 
or on the suriace of something ; a rounded pro- 
tuberance, boss, stud ; a bump, hump, wart, 
pimple, etc. b. Arch. A boss of carved work 
1730. 9. A knoll ; a hill in general ; esp. in 

U.S. 1650. 3. A small lump (of sugar, coal, 

etc.) 1676. 4. slang. The head. Usually 

Nob, q. v. 1725. 5. « Knobstick 2. 1838. 

1. The bolt is moved by. .a fixed k. or hand^ as in 
the common door catch 1833. Hen. V, ill. vi. 108. 
The rocky k. called Whitemoss Howe Jknkinson. 
3. A k. of sugar Tucker. Comb. k.-lock, a lock 
which is opened with a k. 

Knob (npb), v. X566. [f. prec.J I. trans. 
To form knobs upon 1879. 9. intr. To form 

a knob or knobs, to bunch 1566. 3. trans. To 

free from knobs, to rough-dress (stone in the 
quarry) 1890. 

Knobbed (npbd, np*b6d), a. 1440. [f. 

Knob sb. or v. + -ED.] Having a knob or 
knobs ; formed into or ending in a knob. 

Knobber (np-bai). ? Ohs. 1700. [f. Knob 
sb. + -ER *.] Vcncry. A male deer in its second 
year ; a brocket. 

Knobble (np-b’l). 1485. [dim. of Knob 

jA] A small knob. Hence Kno’bbly a, 
Knobbler (ryblw). x686. [f. prec. *• 

•er l .J i. - Knobber. 9 . Met all. A shin- 
gler ; also nobbier. 

Knobby (np-bi), a. 1543, [f. Knob sb. + 
-Y 1 .] x. Full of, bearing, or covered with 
knobs or protuberances ; knotty. 2. Of the 
nature of a knob, knob-shaped 1764. Hence 
Kno'bbiness x6n. 

Knobkerrfe (lybkenri). Also -keerie, 
•kerry. 1849. [t Knob sb. + Kerrie, alter 
Cape Du. knopkirie, •kieri. ] A short thick 
stick with a knobbed head, used as a weapon or 
missile by S. Afr. tribes. Also transfi 


Knobstick (np*b,*tik). 1894. I. A knobbed 
stick ; a knobkerrie. u — Black-leg 3. Also 
attrib. X826. 

Knock, sb.f ME. [f. Knock*/.] An act of 
knocking ; a hard stroke or thump ; spec, a rap 
at a door to gain admittance, etc. 

Knock (npk\ sb.% [In sense x, a. 

Gael, cnoc knoll. With 9 cf. Da. diaL knok 
little hillock.] x. A hill, a knoll 17. . 9. A 

Lincolnshire name for a sandbank. Cf. Kentish 
K., a sandbank near the mouth of the Thames ; 
also K. Sand . 

Knock (npk\ v. [Late OE. cnocian ; prob. 
echoic.] t. intr. To strike as with the fist or 
something hard ; esp . to rap upon a door, etc., 
to gain admittance (const, at , f on, fupon ). 
Also Jig. b trans. with indef. obj. it. To give 
knocks; also, with cognate obj. 1613. 9. 

trans. To give a hard blow or blows to ; to hit, 
strike, beat, hammer OE. b. To make a 
strong impression on ; to ' fetch ' (slang) 1883. 
3. trans. To drive or bring (a thing) violently 
against something else ME. 4. intr. Ho come 
into violent collision with something ; to strike, 
bump, clash 1530. b. Of mechanism : To 
rattle on account of parts being loose and strik- 
ing each other 1869. Of a steam or internal 
combustion engine : To make a peculiar thump- 
ing noise 1904. c. with adv. or advb. phr. t 
To stir or move energetically, clumsily, and 
noisily, or at random, about a place 1825. 

5. trans. With extension : To drive by striking 
1610. b. To rouse or summon by knocking at 
the door, colloq. 1706. 

1. Knocke }e, and it shal be opnyd to }ou Wvcuv 
Matt. vii. 7. Jig. Temp . i. ii. 8. a I haue an humor 
to knocke you indifferently well Shake, b. Phr. To 
k. on (f in) the head : esp. to stun or kill by a blow on 
the head ; often loosely , to kill in a summary way: 
Jig. to put an end to. C. U.S. colloq. To speak til 
or slightingly of, criticize captiously. Also intr. 1901. 

3. Phr. To k. one's head against : ( Jig ) to hurt one- 
self by coming into collision with resisting facts or 
conditions. 4. C. A . . N avy Captain . . who has knocked 
about Africa half his life 1830- 5 * He yeeld him thee 

asleepe, Where thou maist knocke a naile into his 
bead Shake. 

Phr. To A. the bottom out of : (fig.) to make of no 
effect (colloq.). To k. into t Cocked hat, to k. 
Spots off or out of to k. into the middle cf next 
Week. etc. (slang, or colloq.). 

Comb, with advs. Knock about, a. trans. To 
treat roughly, b. intr. To move about in an irregular 
way; to lead an irregular life (colloq.). > Knock 
down. a. trans. To fell to the ground with a blow 
or blows ; also fig. b. To dispose of (an article) to 
a bidder at an auction sale by knock of hammer or 
mallet. c. To call upon (for a song, etc.) colloq. 
d. To lower effectively (prices, etc.), colloq. e. U.S. 
slang. To embezzle (passengers* fares) 1 860. Knock 
in a. trans. To drive in by or as by blows, b. 
intr. ( Untv. slang.) To knock so as toget into college 
after the gate is closed. Knock ofiT a. trans. To 
strike off by or as by a blow ; oXso fig. To A. a person's 
head off, to beat him easily. b. To cause to leave 
off woik. c. intr. To leave oft d. trans. To stop, 
give up (work), e. To complete or do hastily, colloq. 

L To strike off from an amount or sum. Knock 
out. a. trans. To resell by auction among themselves 
goods bought by confederates at a nominal price, b. 
Jig. To vanquish, exhaust. To k. out oj time (Pugi- 
listic), to disable an opponent so that be is unable to 
respond to the call of ^ Time \ C. To make roughly 
or hastily, colloq. d- intr. (l/niv. slang.) To get 
qut of college by knocking at the gate after it has 
been shut. Knock together, trans. To put to- 

? ;ether hastily or rudely. Knock under- intr. Short 
or knock under board , to succumb in a drinking- 
bout ) to give in, knuckle under. Knock up. au 
trans. To drive upwards by knocking, b. intr. To 
be driven up so as to strike something. To k. up 
against , to come into collision with ; Jig. to come 
across, c. To make up or arrange hastily, d. In 
Cricket , to make (so many runs) by striking the ball. 
colloq. e. To arouse by knocking at the door. f. 
To exhaust, tire out (esp. in pass.), g. intr. To be- 
come exhausted, to break down. h. trans. To put 
an end to. 

Knock-, the vb.-stem or noun of action in 
Comb. K.*bark (Mining), ore that has been 
crushed. Also with ad vs., as k.-under, an act 
of knocking under ; etc. 

Kno'ck-about, knockabout, a. (sb.) 
1876. [ The phr. knock about used attrib. and as 
sb.] A. adj. x. Characterised by knocking 
about, or dealing blows 1885. b. Thmtr. slang. 
Of noisy and violent character 2899. a. Char- 
acterised by wandering irregularly about 1886. 
b. Of clothes ; Suitable for knocking about 1880. 


8 (Ger. K*ln). * (Fr. pen), il (Ger. Mailer), (Fr. d«ne). 8 (cs#rl). € (e») (thare). *(/*)( rein). ( (Fr. feire). 8 (fsr, firm, forth} 


KNOCK-DOWN 

c. Australia . Applied to a labourer on a station 
who will turn his hand to anything 1876. 

1. This k. sport [football] 1885. b. A k. entertain- 
ment 1897. a. b. Any make,, .from k. suits to dress- 
clothes 1895 

B. sb. 1. A knockabout performer or perfor- 
mance (see A. 1 b) 1887. a. Australia . A Knock- 
about man (see A. 0 c) 1889. 

Knock-down. 1690. [The phr. knock 
down used attrib. and as sb.T 

A. adj. x. Such as to knock down ; Jig. over- 
whelming. a. Knock-down price, the price 
below which an article will not be knocked 
down at an auction 1895. 

B. sb. 1. Something overpowering; e.g. 
strong liquor {slang) 1698. a. A blow that 
knocks down ; also fig. Also, A stand-up or 
free fight 1809. 

Knocker (np*ksj). ME. [f. Knock v. + 
-ER 1 .] x. One who or that which knocks, b. 
A goblin imagined to dwell in mines, and to 
Indicate the presence of ore by knocking 1747. 
9. An appendage, usually of iron or brass, fas- 
tened to a door, and hinged so that it may be 
made to strike against a metal plate, to attract 
attention. (The most usual sense.) X598, 
a. One could hardly find a K. at a Door in a whole 
Street after a Midnight Expedition of these Beaux 
Esprits Steels* Phr. Up to the k., in first-rate con- 
dition, in fine style (slang). 3. 17. S. colloq . A cap- 
tions critic 1911* 

Knocking (np*kiij), vbl. sb. ME. [-ING 1 .] 
z. The action of Knock v. a. pi . a. Mining . 
Ore that has been broken with a hammer before 
being crushed. b. Small pieces broken off 
from stone by hammering or chiselling. 1747. j 
Knock-knee (np-k,n/). 1897. [fT Knock | 
v. + Knee sb.) pi. Knees that knock together 
in walking from inward curvature of the legs. 
sing. Knock-kneed condition. Hence Knock- 
kneed a . having the legs bent inwards so that 
the knees knock together in walking ; fig. halt- 
ing 1806. 

Kno*ck-me-down. colloq. 1756. 

A. adj. Such as to knock one down (lit. or 
fig .); riotous; overbearing; prostrating 1760. 

He's so positive, so knock. m e-do wn J. H. Newham. 

B. sb . * Knock-down B. x. 

KnO’Ck-OUt 1818. A. adj. Character- 
ized by knocking out ; spec. a. of, or in con- 
nexion with, an auction sale; b. of a blow, 
etc. ; Such as to knock out of the contest. 

a. Combinations, by a set of men who attend real 
sales, and drive, by various means, respectable pur- 
chasers away, purchase at their own price, and after- 
wards privately sell the goods, under a form of public 
auction, termed * Knock-out Sales ' 1818. 

B. sb. x. The practice of knocking out at 
auctions, etc. ; a knock-out sale ; also, one of 
the confederates who 1 knock out 1854. 9. A 

knock-out blow 1894; hence, a defeat; also 
slang , something that excels or outdoes every- 
thing. 

Knoll (n£d), sb* [OE. cnoll hill-top, etc., 
f same root as Du. knol, formerly knolls clod, 
ball, turnip, Ger. kn alien , etc/] 1. The rounded 
top of a mountain or hill. Oos. exc, dial. 9 . 
A small eminence of more or less rounded 
form ; a hillock, a mound OE. 
a A Knole fitly placed, .for a Cittadell zdsB. 

Knoll (n£al), sb. * ME. [f. same root as 
Knell.] An act, or the action, of tolling a I 
bell ; the sound of a large bell (arch, and dial.), 


Knoll (nJal), v. 1440. [Goes with prec.] 
x. tram. To ring, toll (a bell) ; -» Knell v. 9. 
Also Jig Now arch, and dial. 9. inir. 


Now chiefly dial. 158: 
trans. To ring a knell for 1597, c. To ring or 
toll out. Tennyson, 3. trans. To summon by 
the sound of a bell 1600. 

x. And so his Knell is knoll’d Shaks. a. Where 
bels baue knoll’d to Church Shaks. b. As « sullen 
Bell Retnetnbred, knolling s departing Friend Shaks. 
Hence Kno’ller. 

Knop (npp). sb. [ME. knop, with Tent 
cognates. U*t. etym. obscure.] 1. A small 
rounded protuberance, a knob; a boss, stud, 
button, tauel, or the like; in Arch . * Knob 
f b. x b. Oos, or arch. exc. spec 9. The bud 
of a flower (arch.) ME. 

x. Sez silver s pones with knopis of oure Ladie 1537. 
Comb • iL-eedge, the bur-reed, Sparganium* 

fKnop, v. ME. [f. prec.J trans. To famish 
or adorn with knops -1539. 
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Knopped (nppt), a. ? Obs. ME. [f. Knop 
sb, or v . + -ed. J Having knops ; knobbed ; 
bearing buds ; knob-shaped. 

Knapweed, Knar, see Knapweed, 

Knur. 

Knosp (qpsp). rare. 1808. [ad. Ger. 
knospe bud, boss, etc.] An ornament in the 
form of a bud, bunch, or rounded protuber- 
ance ; a knob, boss. Scott, Hence Knoeped 
a. furnished with knosps. 

Knot (npt), sbA [OE. cnotta : — OTeut. 
*knutton - (whence Knit v.)j\ 

I. 1. An intertwining of the parts of one or 
more ropes, cords, or the like, made for the 
purpose of fastening them together, or to 
something else, and drawn tight ; a tie in a 
rope, necktie, etc. ; also a tangle accidentally 
drawn tight 9. A tie worn as an ornament or 
adjunct to a dress ; a bow of ribbon ; a cockade 
or epaulette ME, s. Naut. A piece of knotted 
string fastened to the log-line, one of a scries 
fixed At such intervals that the number of them 
that run out while the sand-glass is running in- 
dicates the ship's speed in nautical miles per 
hour; hence, each division so marked on the 
log-line, as a measure of the rate of motion. 
Also attrib. * 1 running (so many) knots 
1633. b. Hence, loosely, = 1 nautical mile ’ 
1748. 4. A definite quantity of thread, yarn, 

etc., being so many coils tied by a knot 1398. 
5. Also Porter's knot : A kind of double 
shoulder-pad, with a loop passing round the 
forehead, used by London market-porters for 
carrying burdens 1719. 6. A design or figure 

formed of crossing lines ME. 7. A flower-bed 
laid out in an intricate design ; any laid-out 
garden plot ; a fiower-k. Now chiefly dial. 
1494. 6. A central thickened meeting-point of 

lines, nerves, mountain-chains, etc. 1861. 9. 

Geom. A unicursal curve in three-dimensional 
space, which, on being distorted so as to bring 
it into a plane without passing one part through 
another, will always have nodes 1877. 

x. Mounsieur Parrolle* . .that bad the whole theoricke 
of warre in the k. of his scarfe Shaks. Bowline k., 
diamond k.. granny's k., loop-k . , reef-k., running k., 
tlip-k surgeon's k., etc. ; see the first element in these, 
a. The Oncers to wear.. a mourning K. on their left 
Arm 1708. 3. A ten-knot breeze i860. b. The 

ship went ten knots an hour 1748. & The k. of 

Pasco, a great ganglion, as it were, of the system 
[of the Andes] Hkrschrl. 

H. Fig. applications- x. A tangle or diffi- 
culty; a knotty point or problem OE. b. 
The main point in a problem ; the complica- 
tion in the plot of a story or drama, etc. ME. 
a. A bond of union ; a tie, link ME. b. spec . 
The marriage tie MEL +3* A bond; a binding 
condition ; a spell that binds -1813. 

s. Gordian k. : see Gordian. The death of John 
cut the k. Freeman. a. b. Send for the Countie,.. 
He haue his k. knit vp to morrow morning Rom. 4- 
Jul. iv. iL 94. 3. I nis was the firxt K. upon their 

Liberty Hobsss. 

UL transf. 1. A hard lump in an animal 
body ; a swelling or protuberance; a knob in 
a bone ; a tumour, ganglion, wart, pimple, or 
the like ME. 9. A thickened part in the tissue 
of a plant ; an excrescence on a stem, branch, 
or root ; a node on a stem ; the hard mass 
formed in a trunk at the insertion of a branch, 
causing a rounded cross-grained piece in a 
board. Also, a bud. Also (pi.) a disease of 
plum and cherry trees. ME. 8- A knob or em- 
bossed ornamentation in carved or hammered 
work ; a stud ; a boss MEL 4. A hill of moder- 
ate height; esp. a rocky summit. Freq. in 
proper names in the north-west of England. 
ME. 5. A mass formed by the aggregation 
and cohesion of particles ; a lump, 3ot, con- 
cretion 1625. 8. A small group, cluster, band, 

or company of persons or things ME. 

1. Let grow thy Sinews till their knots be strong 
Shaks. The Queen, who sat With Kps severely 
placid, felt the k. Climb in her throat Tennyson. a. 
Blunt wedges riue hard knots Shake. 6. All do con- 
clude Mr. Coventry, and Pett, and me, to be of a k. 
Parrs. 

Comb . . k.-hole, (n) a hole in a board, etc, caused 
by the falling out of a k. 1 (b) the hollow formed In 
the trunk of a tree by the decay of a branch ; -stitch, 
a stitch by which ornamental knots are made! -wood, 
wood that is full of knots; esp. pine. 

Knot (npt), sb* 1453. [Obscure. 
Camden's conjecture (see quot.) has no basis.] 


KNOW 

A bird of the Snipe family ( Tringa Canutes), 
also called Red-breasted Sandpiper ; it breeds 
within the Arctic Circle, but is common on the 
British coasts in late summer and autumn. 

Knotts, i. Cauuti aves vt opinor, e Dania enim 
sduolare creduntur Camden. 

Knot (npt), v, 1509. [f. Knot j*. 1 ] i. 
trans. To tie in a knot ; to make knots in ; to 
do up or secure with a knot 1547; inir. to 
form a knot or knots x 6 ix. 9. intr. To make 
or knit knots for fringes 1701 ; trans. to make 
or form (fringes) thus 17 50. 3. trans. To form 
protuberances, bosses, or knobs on or in ; to 
make knotty ; to knit (the brows) 1509. +b. 

intr. Of plants ; To form knots or nodes ; to 
bud ; to form a close head ; to ' set ’ -1660. 4. 
trans . To combine firmly or intricately ; to en- 
tangle, complicate i6ix. tb, intr. To unite or 
gather together in a knot ; to congregate ; to 
concrete ; to become knotted. 5. techn. a. To 
cover the knots in (wood) before painting 1893. 
b. To remove knots from (cloth, etc.) 1875. 

x. 1 wore The rope .. Twisted as tight as I could k. 
the noose Tennyson. 3. The Gout had knotted all 
his Toynts 1697. 4. b. A Cesteme, for foule Tondea 

To fc. and gender in Oth . iv. ii. 63, Hence Kno*t> 
ting vbl. sb, in all senses. 

Knotberry. Also knoutberry. 1633. [? 
f. Knot sb. 1 + Berry.] Local name of the 
Cloudberry, Rubus Chamsemorus. 
Knot-grass. 1538. [f. Knot sb. * + 

Grass ; from the knotted stem.] x. The plant 
Polygonum aviculare, a common weed in 
waste ground, with intricately-branched creep- 
ing stems, and small pink flowers , an infusion 
of it was formerly supposed to stuot the growth. 
Also P. maritimum, P. virgmianum, etc. 9. 
Applied toother plants with knotty stems, etc.; 
as Marsh Bent. Mare's-tail, etc. 1^78. 

z. You dwarfe You minimus, of hindruig kuot-grassa 
made Shaks. 

Knotless (np*tles), a. ME. [-less.] With- 
out a knot, free from knots ; un knotted. 

Ye’U slip free me like a k. thread Burns. 

Knotted (n^ted), a. OE. [£ Knot sb.* 
and v. + -ed. ) 1. Having knots ; tied in a 

knot ; fastened with a knot, b .fig. Entangled, 
intricate 1648. 9. Formed or decorated with 

knots or bosses. b. Of a garden, laid out in 
knots. 1588. 3. Characterised by knobs, pro- 

tuberances, excrescences, or concretions; 
gnarled, as a trunk; having swollen joints, 
as a stem ; knitted (as the brows) 1440. b. 
Forming a close head of blossom (dial.) 1744. 

x. K. scourges Cowpbr. b. They're catch 'd in k. 
law like nets Butler Hud. 11. iii. 18. a. The West 
corner of tby curious k. garden Shake. 3. The knee* 
of k. Oakes 7 V. 4 Cr. l iii. 50. K. joints 1701, 
branches 1776. 

Knotty (np*ti), a. ME. [f. Knot sb. 1 + 
-Y. 1 ] x . Having or full of xnots. a. fig. Full of 
intellectual complications; hard to explain; 
puzzling ME 3. Hard and rough in character 
1568. 

s. She bare a skourge, with many a knot tie string 
Gascoigne. Like knots io a k. board 1594. a. Auoid 
. . Subtill and knottie lnauisitions Bacon. 3. To 
soften and dispell rooted and le. sorrow es Milt. 
Comb. k.*pated a. blockheaded. Hence Knottily 
ado. Kno*t tineas. 

Knotweed (ly-twid). 1578. [f. Knot sb. 1 
+■ Weed sb. ] fa. Knawel. b. Name 
for species ot Cent a urea (Knapweed, etc.), 
from the knobby heads 1827. c. Name for 
species of Polygonum 1884. 

Knotwork (nftwfctk). 1851. I. Orna- 
mental work consisting of, or representing, 
cords intertwined and knotted together. 9. A 
kind of fancy needlework 1889. 

Knotwort (np*twfijt). 1843. [See Wort.) 
u Knot-grass (Polygonum aviculare). b. pL 
Lindley's name for the N.O. JllecebractM • 
Knout (naut, n£t), sb. x66z (knGte). [a. 
Fr. spelling of Russ, knut , ] A kind of scourge, 
often fatiJ in its effects, formerly used in 
Russia far flogging criminals. Hence Knout 
v. to flog with the k. 

Know (wfr), sb. X599. [i Know v.] The 
fact of knowing; knowledge In the k. 
(colloq.), in possession of Inside Information. 
Know (n* 0 , v. Pa. t. knew {mu). Pa. 
pple. known (nff*n). [Com. Tout, and Com. 
Aryan vb., now retained in Eng. alone of the 


•» (“*»)■ au<U*d). o(cut). 1 (Ft. chef), .(ewi). »i (/, eye), » (Fr. e«a d* Tie). !(•*). « (P*ychr). 9 (what). *(8*1. 
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Teut. langs. : OE. (ge)cndwaH ; « L. *gno-, 
whence (g)noscere ; Gr. *yvoj-, whence yt-yvw- 
vkuv ; Skr. jnd - know. Generally held to be 
from the same root [gen-, gon-, gn-) as Can v. 
and Ken. In Sc. Ken has supplanted knawl] 

I. 1. trans . To recognize ; to identify ; to 
distinguish. •fa. irons. To acknowledge the 
claims or authority of -1560. 

L Whether that in the life everlasting, we shal k. 
one an other Daub. We’ll teach him to know Turtles 
from layes Merry IV. 111. iii. 44. a. I..k. the for 
my lorde 1450. 

II. t. To be acquainted with (a thing, place, 
person) ; to be familiar with (« F. connattn , 
Ger. kennen) ME. b. To have personal ex- 
perience of (something) as affecting oneself. 
Also fig. Usn. with negatives. ME. 9. To be 

E rsonally acquainted or on familiar terms with 
person) ME. tb. intr. Of two persons : To 
(mutually) acquainted (» F. se connattre ) 
Shaks. a* traits. To have carnal acquain- 
tance with. (A Hebraism 1 arch. ME. 

s. He knew the Tauemes wel in al the toun Chaucfr. 
reft. K. thy selfe Elyot. b. He has never known 
trouble 1877. a. They are neighbours of ours, but we 
do not k. them (mod.), b. Ant, 4 ■ Cl. u. vi. 86. 

HL 1. To be aware or apprised of (.» F. 
savoir, Ger. wissen) ; fto become cognizant of, 
ascertain ME. 9. To he conversant with; asp. 
to be versed or skilled in ; +to learn ME. 3. 
To apprehend or comprehend as fact or truth. 
Formerly, occas ., tl'o get to understand ME. 
b. absol. or intr. To nave understanding or 
knowledge ME. 4. To be cognizant of (a fact) ; 
to apprehend (with the mind), to understand 
ME. b. absol. Often parenthetically, esp. in 
colloq. use, in you k. % wc k., do you k. ME. 

1. Pray let me k. your mind in this Pore. 1 do not 
k. his age exactly 1776, a Of course you k. your 
ABC L. Carroll. Phr. To k . better (/ham to do 
something). To A. by heart. 3. He did not k. his 
own mind Macaulay. b. Largo- brow’d Verulam, 
The Arbt of those who k. Tennyson. 4. The Hol- 
lander .knows it right well, that there aro none like 
English for Courage at Sea Sturmy. When he knew 
himsolf insolvent 1817. He who does not k. what is 
true will not k. what is good Jowett. b. Do you k„ 
I saw tho prettiest hat you can imagine J ake Austen. 
Phr. Not if f know it , ll I will take care not to do 
the thing referred to. 

IV. x. To A. how (formerly also to A.): to 
understand the way, or be able [to do some- 
thing) 1548. b. ellipt. in colloq. phr. All one 
knows , all one can ; also advb to the utmost 
of one's ability 1879. +9. To make known 

-1450. $• In biblical language: To take 

notice of, care for; to look after, protect; to 
approve ME. 4. Used (chiefly in sense III. 1) 
in colloq. and slang phrases expressing saga- 
city, cunning, or 1 knowledge of the world \ as 
to A . wh it 's what , to A. a thing or two , to A. tho 
time of day , etc. 1 ,ao. 

1. It how to curse Shake. b. It coat him all he 
knew to restrain his anger 1883. 3 Thou luutt knowne 

my soule in adnersite Covbrdalk Ps. xxxi. 7. 4. The 

foreigner who does not * k. the ropes ' — that is to say r 
who is crassly ignorant Sala. 

Comb, (with prep). Know of — . a. To be cog- 
nizant of (something as existing, an event as having 
occurred). b. Colloq. phrase. Not that l A, of, not 
so far as I lc. A Not that you A. of, an expression of 
defiance 174s. Hence Kuo war, one who knows. 

Knowable (n^ Ab'l), a. (sb+) 1449* L 

That may be known ; capable of being appre- 
hended, understood, ascertained, or recognized 
a. sb. A knowable thing; usu. in pi. 1661. 

1. The k. Relations of unknown things Hartley. 
The body.. was too much. .disfigured to be k. 1806. 
Hence KnowabWity* Knowableneam. 
Know-all. 1895. [f. Know v.] One who 
knows or professes to Know everything. 
Know(e (nan), Sc. and north, forms of 
Knoll sb. 1 

Know-bow (ndto’han). slang (orig. U.S.). 
K nowledge of how to do some particular thing. 
Knowing (nJb*iq\ vbl. sb. ME. [f. Know 
9. + -ING 1 .] The action or fact denoted by 
Know v . +1. Recognition. ME, only. fa. 
Personal acquaintance. ME. only. 3« The 
action of getting to understand, or fact of 
understanding; knowledge ME. 4. The fact 
of befog aware of something ; cognisance ; in- 
timation ME tb. An experience. Mac*. II- iv. 4. 

%. K. Is the acquiring and retaining knowledge and 
not forgetting Jowsrr. 4* There b no k. how young 
women will act 1794. 


Knowing (n*»-iij) a. ME. [L Know r. 
+ -iNO 2 .] 1. That knows (see Know v .). a. 
Shrewd, cunning, acute, wide-awake. (Often im- 
plying the air of possessing information which 
one does not impart.) 1503. 3. Showing know- 
ledge of ‘ what is what ’ in fashion, dress, etc. ; 
stylish, smart, colloq. Obs. or merged in 3. 1796. 

x. Our ordinary k. faculties M. Arnold. > A man 
who is k. about horses Jowett. a ‘ 1 believe you *, 
replied George, with a k. jerk of his head 185a. 
Hence Know*lng*ly adv., .ness. 

Knowledge (np*l6da), sb. [ME. (n. dial.) 
knaulage , in Wyclif knenvleche, f. stem of KNOW 
v. + - leche (unexplained ; see N.E.D.). Pro- 
nounced (ndu led^) by some, after know, J 

L fi. Acknowledgement, confession ; re- 
cognition of the position or claims (of any one) 
-1548. fa. Recognition -1611. t3» Legal 

cognizance. Chiefly Sc. -1732. +4- gen. 

Cognizance, notice ,* in phr. to take A. of -1623. 

4 Wherefore haue wee afflicted our soule, and thou 
takest no k.? Isa. lviii. 3. 

II. 1. The fact of knowing a thing, state, etc., 
or person ; acquaintance ; familiarity ME. ta. 
Personal acquaintance, friendship, intimacy, 
b. One's acquaintances. -1600. 3. Sexual in- 

timacy. Now only in carnal A. (arch, and 
legal) ME. 4. Acquaintance with a fact; 
state of being aware or informed ; conscious- 
ness (of anything) ME. b. absol. Acquaintance 
with Tacts, range of information, ken 1542. 5. 

Intellectual acquaintance with, or perception 
of, fact or truth ; the fact, state, or condition 
of understanding. ^Formerly, also, intelli- 
gence, intellect. ME. b. with pi. A mental 
apprehension ; a cognition (rare) 1563. 6. 

Theoretical or practical understanding of an 
art, science, language, etc. ME. 7. The fact 
or condition of being instructed ; information 
acquired by study ; learning 1477. t8. In- 
formation ; intelligence; intimation -1729. 9. 

The sum of what is known 1534. zo. (with 
pi.) A branch of learning; a science; an art. 
(Rarely in sing.) 1581. +11. A sign, mark, or 

token -1555. 

x. His k. uf human nature 1771. Phr. fTo grow 
out of A \ to cease to be known. 4. The k. that a 
person is poor (mod.), b. Phr. To one's A., 10 far as 
one is aware; also, as one is aware (in latter sense, 
also, of one's A). To come to one's A. ^ K.. .im- 

plies., fum belief,. .of what is true. .on sufficient 
grounds Wiiatlly. K. of nature Jkvons. 6. Prac- 
t if al K. of Navigation at Sea Sturmy. 7. Hee that 
iavreaseth k. incrcaseth sorrow Secies. 1. t8» 9. 

Abundance of emptie and unprofitable k. x6a8> 

Comb, k.'box, joe. name for the head. 

1 Knowledge, v. [Early ME. cnawlechien, 
in 14th c. knouleche(n, prob. f. cnaw sb., and 
ult. f. endwan , knowen to Know + -lechien (un- 
explained). The ending leche became later 
- lege , whence -ledge, (Cf. Grinnidge *=* Green- 
wich. )] x. trans. — ACKNOWLEDGE v . I. 

-1582. b. absol. or intr. To make acknow- 
ledgement-1526. +c. intr, with to (in biblical 
versions); To give thanks to, to praise -1535. 
9. trans. « Acknowledge v . 3. -1643. 8. — 

Acknowledge v . 3. -1797. 4- trans. To re- 

cognize and identify (a disease), to diagnose 
-16x8. 

s. They k. thee to be the Father of an infinite 
majesty 1535. Hence Knowlcdgement, fformal 
acknowledgement* knowledge, cogaizaace (arch.). 
tKnow’ledgiug vbl. sb, the action of the vb.j also, 
= Knowledge so. 

Knowledgeable (np lidgibT), a. 1607. 
[f. Knowledge sb. and v . + -able,] ti. [f- 
the vb,] Capable of being perceived or recog- 
nized -1619. a. [f. the sb.] Possessing or 
showing knowledge or mental capacity, colloq. 
(orig. dial). 1831. Hence Knowledgeable- 
uess. Knowledgeably adv. 

Known (nJ«m ),//>/. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Know v . ] 1. Become an object 01 knowledge ; 
learned ; familiar ; often, familiar to all. Ta. 
Possessed of knowledge ; learned in ; infoimed 
or aware of- 1655. 

x. Men of k. eourage 1647. A k. Non-jaw w 1704. 
Know-nothing (n0«mo:>ig), sb. and a. 
£895. [KNOW v . ] si. 1. a. An ignoramus, b. 
An agnostic, ft. A member of ft political party 
in US. A., called also the American party (tB $fr- 
6). ad). Ignorant, agnostic. Hence Know** 
no 1 thin glam, the profession of agnosticism x866. 
Knub (nrb). Now dial* or tockn, 2579. 


[Early mod.E. — LG. knubbe, etc. ; see Knob.] 
1. « Knob sb. z. a. The innermost wrapping 
of the chrysalis in a silk cocoon ; usu. Nub 
x8ia. 

Knuckle (nn‘k’1), sb. [ME. knokel ; app. 
dim. of a word for 1 bone^ which appears as 
MLG. knoke, MHG. knocks (G. Another). ~\ ti. 
The end of a bone at a joint -1658. 9. spec 

The bone at a finger-joint; esp. applied to 
those at the roots of the fingers 1440. 3. The 

projection of the carpal or tarsal joint of a 
quadruped ; hence, a 4 joint ' of meat, esp. veal 
or ham, consisting of the knuckle-joint with the 
parts above and below it 1625. 4. Something 

shaped or protruding like a knuckle of a bonft 
spec. ta. A thickened joint of a plant, a node, 
b. Anat. A projecting bend of the intestine, a 
Meek. The projecting tubular part of a hinge 
through which the pintle runs, d. Shipbuild- 
ing. An acute angle in certain timbers. 160L. 
5. = Knuckle-duster i86x 
a. Pbr. Near the knuckle (colloq.) : all but indecent 
Comb . : k.-bow, -guard, a pmm on a xword-hilt to 
cover the knuckles * -end, the small end of a leg of 
mutton or pork. 

Knuckle (np'k’l), v. 1740. [f. prec.J i* 
intr . To place one’s knuckles on the ground in 
playing at marbles. Usu. k. dawn. 9. tntn 
(fig.) To give in, Usu. k. down or k. under 
1740. 3. trans. To tap, strike, press, or rub 

with the knuckles 1793. 

a. He had to k. and comply in all points Carlyle. 
Hence Knuckle-dowo as sb.; a. a game at mar- 
bles ; b. submission ; as adv. a submissively. 

Knu*ckle-bo ne. 1440. L Any bone form- 
ing a knuckle 1577. 9. In an animal : a. A 

limb-bone with a ball-like knob at the joint-end, 
or the rounded end of such a bone; also, = 
Knuckle sb. 3. 1440, b. One of the metacar- 
pal or metatarsal bones of a sheep or the like ; 
hence (usu. pi.) a game played with these ; also 
called huckle-bones or dibs 1759. 

Knuckled (mrkl’d), a. ME. [f. Knuckle 

sb. + -ED 2 .] *t*x. Knobbed, rugged; thick- 

jointed, as the stem of a plant -1696. ft. 
Having (prominent) knuckles; protuberant 
like a knuckle 1842. 

Knu-ckle-dutiter. 1858. [f. Knuckle sb. 
+ Duster, (orig. criminals' slang, U.S.) ] A 
metal instrument to protect the knuckles from 
injury in striking, and to add force to a blow, 
&n u *cki e joi n t. 1863. z. lit. Each joint 
of the knuckles (of the hands), or the joint of 
the leg of an animal called a knuckle. 9. 
Mech. A joint in which a projection in one 
part is inserted into a corresponding recess in 
the other (like knuckles clasped together) ; also 
extended to universal joints, etc. 11163. 

Knuffe, Kindling, see Gnoff t Nulling. 
Knur, knurr (iws). [ME. knot-re, knurre ; 
clym. unkn.J ft# A hard excresoence or con- 
cretion in the flesh -z6ax. a. A knot or har- 
dened excrescence on the trunk of a tree ; a 
keniel in stone; any swollen formation 1545. 
8. A wooden ball used in the north country 
game of Knur and spell, resembling trap-ball. 
Also, A similar ball used in hockey, eta 1853. 
Knurl, nurl (nfol), sb. 1608. I? dim. of 
Knur.] z. A knot, knob, boss, nodule, eta L 
a small bead or ridge on a metal surface. s. 
A thick-set stumpy person (dial.) 1674. Hencft 
Knurl* nurl v. to make knurls, headings, or 
ridges (on an edge or surface); to mill, to 
crenate. Knurled* nurled 0. having knurls so 
wrought; crenated, milled x6ix. Kmrrly 0. 
having knurls ; knurl-like, dwarfish x6oa. 
+Knu*rry* a. 1513. [f. Knur + -y.I] i. 
Full of knurs, knotty, gnarled -1664. ®- fig 

Knotty, perplexing -1653. 

Knut, joc. sp. and proxu of Ntrr ( — 
dandy) 19x1. 

Koala ( ktfuadfi), prevalent form of Koolah. 
IlKob (kpb). 1774. (? native Senegalese.] 

An African water-antelope of the genus Nobus. 
So ||Ko*ba. 

nKobold (k 9 >-b#ld). 183a [G. koield, ke- 
tolt\ etjrm. nnkn.] In QMnuin folklore : a. A 
familiar spirit, haunting houses and occas. 
helping the inmates ; a brownie. 1*, An under- 
ground spirit haunting mines, etc.; a gnotna 
Kobold, obs. f. Cobalt. 
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KODAK 

Kodak (kdu’doek), sb. z888. [A trade-mark 
name invented by Mr. G. Eastman. ] A kind 
of portable photographic camera with a con- 
tinuous roll of sensitized him upon which suc- 
cessive negatives are made ; also erroneously 
applied to any hand camera. b. transf. 
photograph taken with a kodak 1895. lienee 
Xo a dak v . intr. to photograph with a kodak 
fig. to catch or describe quickly or vividly. 
||Koel (k£u*6l). 1826. [Hindi kdil, f. Skr. 
kokila .] A cuckoo of the genus Eudynamis , 
esp. E. konorata of India, and E. Jlindersi of 
New Guinea and Australia. 

IlKoff(kpf). rare. 1794. [Du. kef.*] Naut . 
A clumsy two-masted sailing-vessel, used by 
the Dutch, Danes, etc. 

IlKoftgari (kpftg&rr). E. Indian. 1874. 
[UrdQ (Pers.) kuft~, koftgarl 1 beaten-work ’, ~ 
A kind of Indian damascene-work, in which 
pattern traced on steel is inlaid with gold. 
Also abbrev. Koft, attrib. in k.-work 1880. 

I) Koh-i-noor (k*u*hi,nO®j). 1849. [Pers. 
kfh-i ndr mountain (kdh) of light [ndr). j A 
famous Indian diamond, which became one of 
the British Crown jewels on the annexation of 
the Punjaub in 1849 ; hence fig. anything 
superb of its kind. 

|| Kohl 1 (k<rh*l, kdul). X799. [ Arab. ; 

Alcohol.] A powder (usu. of antimony) used 
in the East to darken the eyelids. 

Kohl 2, abbrev. of next. 

|| Kohlrabi, kohl-rabi (kJulra-bi). Also 
erron. khol-. 1807. [Ger. kohlrabi , x6th c. ad, 
It. cavoli (or canli) rape. pi. of cavolo rapa (F. 
chou-ravc) * cole-rape ' ; cf. Cole M A cab- 
bage with a turnip-shaped stem; the ti 
cabbage. 

C Kokoon (k*k«n), kokong (k*k*rg). 1806. 
Sechuana kgokofl or khokong. 1 A large ante- 
spe [Ant Hope taurina ) of S. Africa. 

Kon, kon(n)e, obs. ft. Can Con v . 
Ko-nilite. i8ar. [f. Gr. h 6 nr dust + -Lite. 
Min. A powdered form of silica found in the 
cavities of trap. 

Koodoo, kudu (kfldtf). 1777. [Xosa- 
Kaffir iqudu.] A large African antelope 
Strepsiceros Kudu), having a brown coat 
marked with white stripes ; the male has long 
spirally-twisted horns. 

Koolah (k£ l&), koala. Australia. 1808, 
[Native name. (The form koala is perh. orig, 
a misreading.)) An arboreal marsupial mam- 
mal of Australia ( Phascolarctos cinereus), of an 
ashen-grey colour, somewhat like a sloth in 
form. Also called the Australian or Native 
Bear. 

Kopec(k, -peek, -pek, var. of Copeck. 

|| Kopje (kp-pi). 1881. [Du. kopje , dim. of 
kop head. Cop x 3. j ] In S. Africa : A small hill. 

Koran * (kora-n, k6®-raen). 1625. [a. Arab. 
qurdn, qordn recitation ; cf. Alcoran.] The 
sacred book of the Mohammedans, consisting 
of oral revelations by Mohammed collected in 
writing after his death ; it is in Arabic. Hence 
Koramlc a. 

Koran 2 (k6ra*n). 1775. [ad. S. Afr. Du, 
kor~ or knorhaan, f. kor~, knor the bird's cry 
+ haan 00 :k.] A S. Afr. bustard, of the genus 
Eupodotes, esp. E. a fra. 

|] Kosher (kjKai), a. (sb.) Also cosher, 
etc. 1851. [Heb, kdskgr fit, proper.) x. 
Applied to food prepared according to the 
Jewish law. Hence of shops, houses, etc., 
where this is sold or used. 2. sb [ellipt.) 
Kosher food ; also, a kosher shop 1886. 

||Kotal (kdu’tael). E. Ind. 1880. [Pusht5 
kdtal mountain pass. J The pass over a moun- 
tain ; a col ; the ridge or summit of a pass. 

|| Kotow (k£tan‘), sb. AUo kow-tow, -too, 
etc. 1804. [Chinese k'o-t'ou, f. k'o knock +■ t'ou 
the head.] The Chinese custom of touching 
the ground with the forehead, as an expression 
of respect, submission, or worship, b. kg. An 
act of obsequious respect 1834. Hence Kotow*, 
v. intr. to perform the k. ; fig. to act in an ob- 
sequious manner. 

ffKotwal (ty tw3l\ E . Ind. X582. [Hindi 
kofvoal porter or keeper of a castle or fort, 
magistrate.) A chief officer of police for a city 
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or town in India ; a native town magistrate. 
Hence || Kotw&’lee, police station. 

11 Koulan, kulan (kfi-l&p). 1793. [Tartar.) 
A species of equine quadruped [Equus onager ), 
closely allied to the Dziggetai (with which it is 
united by some) ; the wild ass of Mesopotamia) 
Persia, and the banks of the Indus. 
HKoumiss (k£*mis). 1607. Cf. Cosmos 2 . 
F. koumis, Ger. kumiss, a. Tartar kurnis. 
fermented liquor prepared from mare’s milk, 
used as a beverage by the Tartars; also, a 
spirituous liquor distilled from this. Imita- 
tions are also prepared from ass’s milk and 
cow's milk. 

II Kourbash, koorbash (ku-rbaj), sb. Also 
courbaah, etc. 1814. [a. Arab, aurbdsh, ad. 

Turk, qirbdch whip.] A whip made of hippo- 
potamus or other hide; an instrument of 
punishment in Turkey, Egypt, and the Soudan. 
Hence Kou'rb&sh v. trans. to flog with the k. 

|| Kousso (ku*so). 1851. [Abyssinian.] The 
dried flowers of an Abyssinian plant, Hagenia 
(Brayera) abyssinica, used as an anthelmintic. 
Kow-tow: see Kotow. 

Kraal (krai), sb. 1731. [a. Colonial Du 

kraal, a. Pg. curral, corral \ see Corral.] 

A village of S. or Central African natives, con 
sisting of a collection of huts surrounded by a 
fence or stockade. Also transf. the community 
of such a village, b. loosely. A hovel 183a. 2 

An enclosure for cattle or sheep ; a stockade, 
pen, fold 1796. Hence Kraal v. trans. to en- 
close in a k. 

IlKrait (krait). E. Ind. 1874. [Hindi ka - 
rail.] A venomous snake of the genus Bunga 
rus. esp. B. cxruleus , common in Bengal. 

|| Kraken(kra‘ken, kr^’k&i). 1755. [Norw. 

A mythical sea monster of enormous size, said 
to have been seen at times off the coast of 
Norway. 

Far, far beneath in the abysmal sea,.. The K. 
sleepeth Tknnyson. 

II Krameria (kr&mi®'ri&). 1855. [Mod.L. ; f. 
J. G. II. Kramer , an Austrian botanist.] a. 
Bot. An anomalous genus of Polygataceac , 
comprising branched spreading undershrubs, 
natives of America, having astringent proper- 
ties. b. Med. The root of K. triandra (rhatany- 
root), or a drug made from this. 

Krang, var. of Kreng. 

Krantz, kranz (krsents). S. Africa. 1834. 
a. S. Afr. Du., — Du. krans coronet, chaplet ; 
cf. Ger. krans.] A wall of rock encircling a 
mountain or summit; hence, any precipitous 
or overhanging wall of rocks. 

Kreatic, Kreatine, etc., var. of Creatic, 
Creatine, etc. 

Kreil, krele, obs. ff. Creel. 

Kremlin (kre*mlin). 1662. [a. F., f. Russ. 
kreml citadel, of Tartar origin.] The citadel 
or fortified enclosure within a Russian town or 
city ; esp . that of Moscow, which contains the 
imperial palace. 

Kreng (kreg). Also krang. Crang 
1820. [a. Du. kreng carrion, carcass; etym. 

unkn.J The carcass of a whale from which the 
blubber has been removed. Hence Kre*nging- 
hook, an instrument for stripping the blubber 
from a dead whale ; so Kre’nger. 

Kreosote : see Creosote. 

Kreutzer (kroi-tsar). Also creutzer, 
kreuzer, etc. 1547. [Ger. kreuser, f. kreus 
cross; from the cross orig. stamped upon it.] 

A small copper (orig. silver) coin formerly cur- 
rent in Germany and Austria. 

JlKriegspiel (krrg,spil, ||krrkJp;T). 1878. 
[Ger., — war-game. J A game in which blocks 
representing troops, guns, etc., are moved 
about on maps. 

Kris, var. of Creese, Malay dagger. 
Krishnaism (kri JnS,iz f mV 1885. [f. 

Krishna, a great deity of later Hinduism, 
worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu. ) The 
worship of or belief in Krishna. So Kri'abna- 
1st, KrPthnalte, a worshipper of Krishna. 
Kritarchy (kritajki). [f. Gr. npsrj r judge 
f •apxia rule, after monarchy, etc.) The 
rule of the Judges in Israel. SoUTHBV 
Krod-, krokydollte, var. Crocidolite. 


KYABUKA 


Ger. krone (pL 
Sw. krona (pL 


II Krone (kr<Fn£). 1875. [( 

kronen). Da. krone (pi. kroner), 
kronor) crown; cf. Crown sb.] x. A silver 
coin of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, worth 
xj. xid. a. The German xo mark gold piece 
1808. 3. An Austrian silver coin, « xaf.1898. 

Kroo, Krou, Kru (kr«). 1835. [W. Afr.] 
attrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to a negro 
race so named on the coast of Liberia, skilful 
as seamen. Hence Kru-man, one of this race. 
IlKrummham (knrmh£m). 1694. [Ger.,f. 
krumm crooked + horn Horn.] Mus. &. An 
obsolete wind-instrument of a curved form. b. 
An organ reed-stop of 8 ft. pitch, resembling 
the clarinet in tone ; called also corruptly 
Cremona ■. 

Kryo- (krai,*), var. sp. of cryo- t comb, f. 
Gr. tcpvot frost. 

Krypton (krrptpn). 1898. [ad. neut. of 
Gr. Kpvnrdi hidden.) Chem. A rare inert gaseous 
element discovered by Sir W . Ramsay. Symbol 
Kr; atomic number 36; atomic weight 83*7. 
Ksar, obs. f. Czar. 

||Kshatriya, Kshatri (kja*tri|yn, -tr i). E. 
Ind. 1782. [Skr. Ashatriya, t. kshatra rule.] 
A member of the military caste, the second of 
the four great castes or classes among the 
Hindus. 

|| Kudos [kifl*dps). 1793 (Coleridge), [a. 
Gr. Kt/ftos.] Glory, fame, renown [Univ. slang 
and colloq.). Hence Ku'dize v , Kirdoa v. 
(nonce-wds.), to praise, glorify. 

Kofic, var. CUFIC. 

|| Kukang ( kw-ka-ij). i86r. [Malay.] The 
slow-paced lemur or loris. 

Ku-Klux -Klan (kiarkirks.klx-n). 1868. 
[Superseded Klon.] A secret society formed 
in the Southern U.S. after the civil war of 
1861-5 to protect the whites and to oppose 
negro influence; its activities are associated 
with murder and outrage. 

II Kukri (ku-krx). 1811. [Hindi kukrf.] A 
curved knife, broadening towards the point, 
used by the Gorkhas of India. 

Kulan, var. of Koulan. 

IlKultur (kulta-r). [Ger., - culture.] Ap- 
plied derisively to German civilization, esp. as 
exemplified by their method of warfare. 
Kumis, -iss, -ys, var. of Koumiss. 
||Kiimmel (kii*mel). 188a. [Ger. Cf. Cu- 
min.] A liqueur, flavoured with cumin, made 
in North Germany. 

|| Kunkur (kxrgk&i). E. Ind Also concher, 
kankar, etc. 1793* l Hindi kankar.J A 
coarse kind of limestone found in India, in 
large tabular strata, or interspersed throughout 
the surface soil, in nodules of various sizes; 
used for lime, and also in road-making. 

|| Kupfomickel (k^pforinvlr*^. 1796. [Ger., 
f. kupfer copper + nickel NlCKF.L. J Ax in. 
Niccolite. 

||Kuphar (ku'ffij). 1800. [ad. Arab, quffah.] 
A circular coracle of wicker-work covered with 
skins, used on the Euphrates. 

|| Kurg;an (kurga*n). 1889. [Russ., of Tar- 
tar origin.] A prehistoric sepulchral tumulus 
or barrow in Russia and Tartary. 

Kursaal (ktf*r,zal). 1849. [Ger., f. kur t 
cur , Cure sb. 1 -f* saal hall, room.] A public 
building at a German health resort, provided 
for the use of visitors. 

|i Kusima*nse. i86t. [Native name.] A 
small burrowing carnivorous animal, Crossar * 
chus obscurus , of W. Africa. 

Kuakus, var. of Khus-khus (- Cuscus^. 
Kutch, Ktitcha, var. of Cutch 2 , Cotcha. 
IlKuttar (krta*j). E. Ind. 1696. [Hindi 
kaftdr : — Skr. kaffdra .] A short Indian dag- 
ger) having a handle of two parallel bars, joined 
by a cross-piece. 

|| Kvass (kvas). 1553. [Russ, kvas.] A fer- 
mented beverage in use In Russia ; rye beer. 
Ky f pi. of Cow (now Sc. and n. dial.). 
Kyabuka, kiabooca (kai&b£*k&). 1831. 

Malay kayu-buku knot-wood.] A Malaysian 
tree (Pterospermum tndicum) furnishing an 
ornamental wood, also called Amboyna wood. 


> ( m/m ) a (pass), an (lend), v (cut), g (Fr, chef), a (evsr). al (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i(sft). i (Psyche). 9 (whet). f(grt). 


KYANG 

flKyang (kyaeg tnonosyll . ). Also kiaag. 
f 88a. [Tibetan.] A Tibetan species of wild 
horse or ass (Equus kiang), 

Kyanite, var. Cyanite, now more usual. 
Kyanize (kab&naiz), v. 1837. [f. J. H. 
Kyan % inventor of the process + -ize.J tram. 
To treat (wood) with a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, to prevent decay. 

Kyano-, var. f. Cyano- ; Kyanophyll 
[Gr. <pv\\ov leaf |, Kraus's name 
for a blue-green substance, supposed to be a 
constituent of chlorophyll. 

Kyanol (kai-finpl). 1855. [f. Gr. tcvaros 

Cyano- + -01..] A synonym of Aniline. 
fKyd, kyd.de, v. (pseudo-arch.) 1530. 
[Evolved from ME. kyd, t-kyd, pa. pple. of 
kithe v., misused by Spenser.] trans . To 
know. Sheph . Cal, Dec. 92, 93. 

Kye, pi. of Cow (now Sc, and el dial.). 
Kyke, obs. f. Keek. 

Kyle (koii). Sc. 1549. [a. Gael, caol (kol\ 
* narrow strait or sound '.] A narrow channel 
between two islands, or an island and the main- 
land ; a sound, a strait. 

|| Kylie (koi'li). IV. Austral. 1839. [Native 
name.] A boomerang, 

IlKylia (kriirn). ALo kilin. 1857. [ad. 
Chinese ck'i-lin (Wade), f. ch'i male + tin 
female.] A fabulous animal of composite form, 
figured on Chinese and Japanese pottery. 
Kylix : see Cyltx. 

Kyloe (kaid<f). Sc. 1727. [? related 1o 

Kyle.] One of a small bteed of cattle with 
long horns reared in the Highlands and West- 
ern Islands of Scotland. 

Kymnel(l(e, etc. : see Kimnel. 
Kymograph (kai-megrcif). 1867. [f. Gr. 
/evpuf, comb. U Kvfta wave + -graph.] An 
instrument for graphically recording variations 
of pressure of a fluid, esp. in the vessels of a 
living animal. Also called kymogra'phion. 
Hence Kymogra'phic a. 

Kymric, Kyphosis : see Cymric, etc. 
IlKyxie (kai»*n, -i,i. krrie). 1519. [Short 
for Kyrie eleison ; see next. ] 1. = next. b. 

esp. A musical setting of the Kyrie eleison in 
the Ordinary of the Mass, or of the Responses 
to the Commandments in the Anglican Com- 
munion Service, fa. «■ next, a, -1582. 

|| Kyrie eleison, eleeson (ki-rie ele ison]. 
ME. [The Gr. words Ku/xe iKlrjtrov ‘Lord, 
have mercy *, occurring in the Gr. text of Ps. 
cxxii. 3, etc. Very variously pronounced in 
English.] 1. Eccl. The words of a short peti- 
tion used in Eastern and Roman Churches, 
esp. at the beginning of the Mass; represented 
in the Anglican service by the words, 4 Lord, 
have mercy upon us b. A musical setting of 
these words. ta. trans f. A complaint ; a 
scolding -1630. 

IlKyrielle (kirieT). 1887. [a. F. ; shortened 
from Kyrie eleison ; see prec.] A form of French 
poetry divided into little equal couplets, and 
ending with the same word which serves for 
the 1 drain. 

Kyriologic, var. of Cyriologic. 

Kyte (ksit). Sc. and n. dial. 1540, [?] 
The belly, stomach, paunch. 

Kythe, var. sp. of Kithe v, 

L 

L (el), the twelfth letter of the modem and 
the eleventh of the ancient Roman alphabet, re- 
presents historically the Gr. lambda and ulti- 
mately the Semitic lamed. 

The sound normally expressed by the letter 
is the * point-side * consonant, i.e. a sound pro- 
duced by the emission of breath at the sides, or 
one side, of the oral passage when it is partially 
closed by contact ot the point of the tongue 
with the gums or palate. 

1 . 1. An object shaped like the letter. L. (Also 
written til.) a. An extension of a building at right 
angles to the main block, b. An elbow-joint of a 
pipe. a. mttrib. and Comb., as L shaped adj. 

fl. Symbolical uses. 1. Used to denote aerial order | 
applied e,g. to the twelfth, or more usually the eleventh 
(I or J being omitted) group or section, the eleventh 
sheet of a book, etc. & The Roman numeral for 50. 
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III, Abbrevs. L. ■ fLord, Lordship (pi. LL.)f in 
Bot. Linnaeus; Latin ; in btagu directions, etc., left; 
Licentiate, as L. D. S. - Licentiate of Denial burgery ; 
{Cheat.) Lithium. L or 1 [L libra ] = pound of 
money, now often repr. by £ ; e.g. 100/. or j£ioo; 
see also lid, 1 — in ship'slog-book, lightning ; in 
references, line, as bk. 4, L 8; in solimzatiun, la. 
i.b.w. {Cricket), leg before wicket; Lc. {Printing), 
lower case. L.C. M. {Arith), least common multiple. 
L. M. {Prosody), long metre. See also LL., LXX. 
La (la), sb. ME. [Orig. first byliable of 
L. lab ii\ see Gamut.] The sixth note in 
Guido d’ Arezzo’s hexacnords, retained in soi- 
mi/ation as the sixth note of the octave. 

La (la, la), int. 1598. [Cf. Lo (OK. Id and 
early ME. la).\ An exciam. formerly used to 
introduce or accompany a conventional phrase, 
an address, or an emphatic statement; in 
recent use, an expression of surprise. Now 
only dial., vulgar , and arch. tb. Repeated as 
an expression of derision ( Timon ill. 1. 22). 

|| Laager (la-gw), sb. Also lager. 1850. 
[S. Afr, Du., = Ger. lager , Du. leger (see 
Leaguer j^. 1 ).] A camp, encampment; esp. 
one in the open marked out by a circle ot 
wagons. Hence ||Laa*ger v . trans. to form 
(wagons) into a 1. ; to encamp (persons) in a 
1 . Also absol. or intr. 

Lab(laeb), v. Obs. or dial. ME. Alsolabb. 
[? Onomatopoeic. J trans. and intr. To blab 
-1475. bo Lab a blab, tell-tale. 

Lao. Abbrev. of Laboratory (sense 1). 
Labadist (larbadist). 1753. [ad. F.] 
Eccl . Hist. A follower of Jean de La bad u 
(1610-74), w ho seceded fiom the Roman 
Church and founded a sect holding Quietisi 
views. So La’badlsm. 

IlLabarum (lce-bir^m). 1658. [L., « Gr. 

Kafiapov ; ctym. unkn.] The imperial standard 
of Constantine the Great (306-337 A. D.), being 
the Roman military standard of the late Em- 
pire with Christian symbols added; hence 
gen., a symbolical banner. 

||Labba (hc-b&). 1825, [? native name.] 

V cavy, Caelogenys paca, native to Guiana. 
Labby (Ue*bi). 1901. [?] At Monte Carlo, 
a system in which the stakes are so arranged 
that a win cancels two previous losses. 
IlLabdanum (larbd&nmn). Also flap-. 
1502. [med.L., f. L. ladanvm.') « Ladanum. 

"Heap cassia, sandal-buds, and stripes Of 1 . Brown- 
ing 

Labefactation (lseibneekUT-Jon). [ad. L. 
labcfictationem.] «= next. Johnson. 
Labefaction (laeb/fae k/an). i6ao. [n. of 
action corresp. to Labe fy ; see -fac riON.] A 
shaking, weakening ; overthrow, downfall. 
iLa’befy, v. 1620. [ad. L. labefacere (f. 
root of labare to fail, totter + facere to make) ; 
sec -fy.] trans. To weaken, impair. 

Label (1/i-bel), sb. ME. [a. OF. label (also 
lablel) ribbon, fillet, file (in Her.) ; etyrn. 
unkn.] 1. A narrow band of linen, cloth, etc. ; 
the infula of a mitre. ta. A strip of paper or 
parchment attached to a document by way of 
supplement; hence, a supplementary note or 
clause, a codicil. Also fig. -1706. +3. Astron. 

and Surveying. In an astrolabe, etc., a narrow 
thin brass rule used chiefly in taking altitudes 
-1674. t4. gen. A slip or strip of anything ; 

e. g. of land, of iron, etc. -1686. 5. Her. A 

mark of cadency distinguishing the eldest son 
of a family and consisting in a band drawn 
across the upper part of the shield having (usu. 
three) dependent [Joints ( label of three points) ; 
cf. Mle ib . 2 I. 5. ME. 6. A narrow strip of 
material attached to a document to carry the 
seal 1494. 7. A slip of paper, cardboard, 

metal, etc. for attaching to an object and bear- 
ing its name, description, or destination. (The 
chief current sense.) Also//. 1679. *f*b. An 

adhesive postage-stamp, etc. 1840-1900. 8. 

Arch, (also l.-tnould, -ing) A moulding over a 
door, window, etc. ; a dripstone 1823. 

1. A knit night-cap.. With two long labels button'd 
to his chin Bp. Hall. a. Cymb. v. v. 430. 7. The 

hamper was directed by a I. on the cording Ds Fob. 
b. Sheets of id. Labels containing >40 Stamps 1840. 

Comb . ; 1 .- 8 top Arch., a boss or corbel supporting 
the end of a 1. 

Label ( 1 /t-Ml), v. Also flable. i6ot. [f, 
prec.] trans. To attach a label to; fg. to 


LABORIOUS 

designate as with a label, to set down in a 
category (as so-and-so). 

fig. It would be most unjust to 1. Byron.. as a 
rhetorician only M. Arnold. Hence La’beller. 

|| Labellum (l&be'ldm). 1826. [L. , dim. of 
labium lip. 1 i. Bot. The lower division or lip 
of an orchidaceous corolla 1830. a. lintom. 
One of a pair of tumid lobes terminating the 
piobescis of certain insects. Hence Labe’Uoid 

a. Bot. lip-shaped. 

Labial (lri*bi&n. 1594. [ad. med.L. labia - 
Its, f. labium lip.J 

A. adj, z. Of or pertaining to the lips x6^o. 

b. Anal., Zool., etc. Pertaining to a lip. lip-like 
part, or Labium ; like or serving as a lip 1656. 
a. Phonetics . Of a vocal sound: Formed by 
complete or partial closure of the lips, as p, b, 
m, f, v, w, and the * rounded ' vowels 1594. 

s. The 1. muscles that swelled with Vehement evo- 
lution of yesterday Marseillaises Clough. L. pipe, 
an organ-pipe furnished with lips, a flue-pipe. 

B. sb. 1. A labial sound 1668. a. A labial 
pai t or organ, e. g. one of the labial palpi of in- 
sects, etc. 1885. 

Hence La’bialiam, tendency to labialize 
sounds. La'bialize v. to render (a sound) 
labial in character; to iound (a vowel) ; hence 
Labiallza'tion. 

Labiate (U>-bi|/t). 1706. [ad. mod.L. 

labiatus, f. Labium ; see -ATE 2 . | 

A. adj. 1. Bot. a. Lipped ; having the corolla 
or calyx divided into two parts winch suggest 
lips ; bilabiate. b. Belonging to the N.O. 
Labiatx , consisting of plants usually having 
bilabiate flowers, opposite leaves, and square 
stalks, e. g. the mints, ground-ivy, etc. a. 
Anal, and Zool. Resembling a lip or labium 
(Diets.). So La ‘Mated a. 1707 

B. sb. Bot. A labiate plant 1845. 

Labiatifiorous (l/hbi^itiflO^ros), a. 1855, 

| f. mod.L. labiatus + -fonts + -ous. \ Bot, 
Having labiate flowers. 

Labidometer (lsebidfrm/tai). 1853. [f. Gr. 
Aufli 80-, Aa/Jir forceps + fiirpov -METER.] 
Surg. A pair of obstetric forceps with a scale 
attached for measuring the fcetal head. 

Labile (l^ bil, lx bil), a. 1447. [ad. L. 
labihs, f. labi ; see -ile.] i. Liable or prone 
to lapse, ta. Slippery {lit. and //.) -1654. 3. 

Prone to undergo displacement or change; un- 
stable. Now only in Physics and Chemistry . 
1603. 4. Elect r. Said of the application of a 

curient by moving an electrode over an affected 
region 1888. 

3 A I. state of equilibrium Lo. Salisdubv. Hence 
Labi'Hty, proneness to lapse, instability. 

Labio- (l*l*b ID), comb. L L. labium lip, 
(a) Phonetics , * formed with lips and — ’, as 
labio-dental, etc.; (b) Path., 4 having to do with 
lips and — \ as labio-alveolar, etc. 

HLabium (lri-bitfm) 1597. [L., - « lip’.] 

A lip or lip-like part. 1. Anat . ta. One of the 
sides of the aperture of a vein. b. Chiefly in 
pi. labia, in full labia pudendi : The lips of the 
lemale pudendum 1722. 2. In insects, crusta- 

ceans, etc., the floor of the mouth, which 
serves as an under lip 1828 b. Conch, The 
inner lip of a univalve shell 1839. 3. Bot. The 

(lower) lip of a labiate corolla 1823. 

Labiab (lae’bloeb). 1823. [Arab.] The 

Egyptian or black bean, a native of India, but 
naturalized in most warm countries. 
j-Laborant. 1665. [ad. L. laboi antemj] A 
laboratory workman ; chemist's assistant -1694, 
Laboratory (lae*bdr&tori). 1605. [ad. 

med.L. laboratorium , f. L. laborare\ see - or T. 
Cf. Elaboratory.J 1. A building set apart 
for experiments in natural science, orig, and 
esp. in chemistry, and for the manufacture of 
chemicals, etc. Also transf. and fg a. Mil. 

4 A department of an arsenal for the manu- 
facture and examination of ammunition and 
combustible stores* (Voyle) 1716. 3. A detail. 

4 The space between the fire and flue-bildges of 
a reverberatory furnace in which the work is 
performed; also called the kitchen and the 
hearth * (Raymond) 2839. 4. attrib ., as 

work , etc. 1769. 

s. fg. A notion neatly turned out of the L of the 
mind J. H. Newman. Hence La*borato*rial m. 
Laborious (l&bfie-rtos), a. ME. [ad. F. 
laborieux, or ad. L. laboriosus , f. labor ; see 
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eious.] x. Given to labour; hard-working, 
b. =* Labouring ppl. a . x. 1777. »• Toilsome 
ME. b. Of concrete objects : Entailing labour 
In construction, execution, or working. 8* 
Midwifery . Attended with severe labour 1637. 
t4» Pertaining to labour. Quarles. 

s. All. .combine to drive The lazy Drones from the 
L Hive Drydcn. b. The 1 . classes Burk*, a. Hate 
not 1 . worke, neither husband rie Ecclus. viL 15. b. 
L orient ivory sphere in sphere Trnnyson. Hence 
Labo'rious'ly adv., -ness. So fLa*borous a. 
ME. -X78S. 

Labour, labor (l*i*boj), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
labor, labour (mod.F. labeur), ad. L. laborem. 
In the British Isles the sp. with -our is usual, 
in U.S. -or Is preferred.] x. Bodily or mental 
toil, esp. when painful or compulsory. a. 
spec, in mod. use : Physical exertion directed 
to the supply of the material wants of the com- 
munity 1776. b. The general body of labourers 
and operatives who take this part in production. 
Chiefly attrib. 1880. 8. An instance of bodily 

or mental toil M E, 4- The product or result 
of toil. Also pi, Obs . exc. arch. ME. +5. 
Trouble taken. (Occas. pi.) -1656. 6. The 

pains of childbirth ; travail 1545. Also Jig. 
t7. Eclipse. Dryden. 

x. Man gocth forth vnto bis worke : and to his 1 ., 
vnlill the euening Ps. civ. 23. Pleasure is 1 . too, and 
tires as much Cowpkr. Phr. Hard 1 . 1 see Haro a. 
IV. 2. fl. L., therefore, is the real measure of the ex- 
changeable value of all commodities Adam Smith. 
b. The parliamentary representation of 1 . {mod.). 

i A l. of Hercules , a task requiring enormous strength. 

. qf love : see Lova sb. 4. The waxen L. of the 
Bees Dkydkn. 6. The Queens in Labor They say in 
great Extremity Shaks. Jig. As if nature were . . in 
C to produce excellency Bacon. 

attrib. and Comb., as L member, question, etc.; 
l.-saving adj. | l.- dimmed adj. i also L exchange, 
a State office where workers and employers of labour 
may be accommodated! -market, the supply of 
unemployed 1. with reference to the demand for it ; 
-party (also Independent Labour Parly), a political 
party claiming to further the interests of the labouring 
or wage-earning classes! -yard, a yard in a work- 
house or prison, where enforced 1. is done by the 
Inmates. 

Hence La'bonrlesa, l&'borless a. without 1 . ; 
requiring or doing no 1 . 

Labour, labor (lfl-bai), v. ME. [a. F. 
labourer , ad. L. la bo rare, f. labor-, labor (see 
prec.).] 

I. trans. x. To spend labour upon (the 
ground, etc.) ; to cultivate (now poet, or arch .) ; 
to work (a mine). a. gen. To work upon ; to 
produce or execute with labour. Obs. or arch. 
ME. ta. To use labour upon in rubbing, or the 
like ; hence, to rub, pound, beat, etc. -x66i. 
4. To belabour. Obs, exc. dial. 1594. 5. To 

treat with great pains; to work out in detail, 
elaborate (a point, a question) 1449. 6. To 

work with a view to (a result) ; to work hard 
for (a cause, etc\). Obs. or arch. ME. ty. To 
endeavour to influence or persuade -1633. t8. 

(with compl.) To bring into a specified con- 
dition or position by strenuous exertion -1697. 
to- To work ; to use in some work -1671 ; to 
cause to undergo fatigue, arch. 

t. The English labourer, .hazards much when be 
labours land for himself A. Young. a. They..l. 
Honey to sustain their Lives Dr v den. c. Though 
he labours this point, yet [etc.] Burkb* In a single 
figure, parts are often highly laboured 1846. 6. How 
earnestly I laboured that re-union Bukkc. 8. Sisyphus 
that labours up the Hill The rowling Rock in vain 
Drvdrn. 

n. intr. 1. To exert oneself, toil; to work 
hard or against difficulties ME. a. To strive 
' f or some end or to do something) ME. ta. 

'o exert one's influence. Const, to (a person). 
-1587. 4. To move, esp. with painful exertion 

(lit. and fig.) Now rare. ME. 5. To be 
troubled or distressed, as by disease, want, 
etc. ; to suffer from some impediment or defect. 
Const, under (f of, with , on, in). ME. ttJ. Of 
women : To travail. Also fig. -17 n. 7. Of a 
ship : To roll Or pitch heavily 1637. 

t. He that laboryth not, let him not eate Brimklow, 
a I laboured for peace Covkrdalr Ps. cxx. 7. L. 
not to comfort me Isa. xxiL 4. 4. Make not all the 

people to 1 . thither Josh. vii. 3. 5. To L under an 

entire misapprehension Kingslrt. 6. All women 
labouryng of chylde Bk. Com Prayer. Hence tLa’- 
boufablo a. capable of being laboured. Laboured, 
i bored PPL a. highly elaborated ; showing indica- 
tions of excessive labour! heavy, wanting in spon- 
taneity. 
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Labourer, laborer (Mi-bsrai). ME. [f. 
Labour v. + -er l .] One who labours, x. 
One who performs physical labour as a service 
or for a livelihood; spec, one who does work 
requiring chiefly bodily strength (often differ- 
entiated as agricultural, dock, mason's /., etc.), 
a. gen. One who does work of any kind ME. 
3. A working insect, • worker* 1601. 

s. Statute of Labourers, mod. designation of the 
statute De Seroientibus (93 Edw. Ill), regulating the 
rate of wages. An intelligent villager— not a labourer, 
but a man of the working-class 1891. a. The i. is 
worthy of his hire Luke x. 7. 

Labouring, laboring (lA'bcrig), vbt. sb. 
ME. [f. as prec. + -inq *.] The action of 
Labour v. Also attrib. 

Labouring, laboring (lA-boriij), ppl. a. 
ME. [f. as prec, + -ING *.] i.That labours ; 
esp. performing unskilled labour, as in /. man , 
population . ta. Of a woman : Suffering the 
pangs of childbirth. Also transf. -1704. 8* 

Striving against pressure or some obstacle ; 
that is in trouble or distress; (of the heart) 
struggling under emotion or suppressed feeling, 
also heaving, palpitating ; (of a ship) rolling or 
pitching heavily. (Often with some reference 
to a.) ME. tb. Of the moon : Eclipsed. (A 
Latin ism.) -1665. 

s. I., oar a with lab'ring arms along the flood Pop*. 
Phr. Labouring oar the oar which requires most 
labour to work it j hence fig. a. The 1 . mountain 
must bring forth a mouse Drydbn. Hence La*bour- 
ingly adv. 

Labourism (l^i 'bariz’m). 1903. [fl Labour 
sb. + -ism.] The principles and practice of 
the Labour Party. Hence Labourist, »ite. 
Laboursome, laborsome (tfi-tejstfm), a. 
1551. [f. Labour sb. + -some.] t*. «=- 

Laborious 1. -1620. a. --L aborious a. Now 
rare ox dial. 1 577. 3. Of a ship : Liable to pitch 
and roll in a heavy sea 1691. Hence La*bour- 
aome-ly adv., -ness. 

Labrador (laerbrfidpu), name of a large 
peninsula in British N. Amei. : L. blue, the blue 
of labradorite ; L. dog, a variety of the New- 
foundland dog ; L. duck, a sea-duck of N. 
Amer. ; L. feldspar, spar, atone (also simply 
labrador)- Labradorite ; L. tea, Ledum lati- 
folium and L . palvstre of N. Amer., which 
have leaves that have been used for tea. 
Labradorite (lKbrfidp-rait). 1814. [f. prec. 
+ -ITE.] Min. A kind of feldspar from labra- 
dor, which shows a brilliant variety of colour 
when turned in the light. 
fLabras. Pistol’s blunder for L. labra , pi. 
of labrum lip. Merry IV. I. i. 166. 

Labret (lr«*bret). 1857. [f. next + -et.] 

An ornament inserted in the lip. 

|| Labrum (lribrtfm). J Y. labra. 1816. [L., 
cogn. w. Labium.] A lip or lip-like part. a. 
In insects, etc.: The upper border or covering 
of the mouth. b. Conch. The outer lip of a 
univalve shell. Hence La-bral a . 

Laburnum (labountfm). 1578. [L. 

(Pliny).] A small leguminous tree, Cytisus 
Laburnum, with profuse racemes of bright- 
yellow flowers. Applied also to similar plants. 
Labyrinth (Ue’bfriD)*), sb. 1548. [ad. L., 
a. Gt. A a&vpivOot, of unkn. origin.] x. An 
intricate structure of intercommunicating pas- 
sages, through which it is difficult to find one's 
way without a clue ; a maze 1549. 9. transf. 

An intricate or tortuous arrangement (of physi- 
cal features, buildings, etc.) 1615, b. (a) 
Met all . A series of channels used for distributing 
and separating the ores In the order of the 
coarseness of grain 1839. (b) A chamber of 

many turnings for the condensation of fumes 
arising from dry distillation, etc. 1875. 8* 

Anat. A complex cavity hollowed out of the 
temporal bone, consisting of a bony capsule 
(osseous l.) and a delicate membranous appa- 
ratus (membranous l.) contained by it; the in- 
ternal ear 1696. b. Applied to other organs of 
intricate structure 1774. 4.yf>. An entangle- 

ment, maze of things, events. Ideas, etc. 1548. 

«. Crete will boast the L. Spenser. Labyrinth* am 
only proper for larpe garden*, and the finest in the 
world is said to be that of Versailles 1751. a. Leyden 

■ - * ■ - - - ■ - anj 


lies., in the midst or a L of rivulets and canals 1777. 
4. The 1 . of the statutes under which London is 
governed x88s. Comb. L fret Arch. , a fret, With 
many turnings, in the form of a L Hence La*by- 
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rixith %>. trans. to enclose in or as in a 1. 1 to arrange 
in the form of a 1 . Labyri'nthi&n, Labyri-nthic, 
•al. Labyrinthine mtfs. pertaining to, of the nature 
or form of, a 1 .; Jig. intricate, inextricable. So 
Labyri'nthlform a. 

Laby rin tliodon (lseblriTijtfdyn). 1847. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. KaSvfnv$os + oSovt-, &5ovs 
tooth.] Palseont. Any large fossil amphibian 
of the genus Labyrinthodon , characterized by 
teeth of labyrinthine structure having the 
enamel folded and sunk inward. So Laby- 
rl'nthodont. A. sb, — prec. 1841. B. adj 
Having labyrinthine teeth ; spec, pertaining to 
the genus Labyrinthodon of fossil amphibian# 
1867. 

Lac 1 (leek). 1553. [ad. Hindustani lakh 
: — Skr. Idkshd, also rdhshd.“] i.(Also gum- lac.) 
The dark-red resinous incrustation produced 
on certain trees by the puncture of an insect 
( Coccus lacca), and used in the East as a 
scarlet dye. When melted, strained, and 
formed into irregular thin plates, it is known as 
shell-lac or Shellac. ta. The colour of lac ; 
crimson ; a pigment prepared from lac -1763. 
t3.=* Lacquer a a, b. -1727. 4* Ware coated 
with lac 1062. 

attrib. and Comb . : 1 .. cochineal, the insect that 
produces 1. ( Coccus lacca ) ; -dye, a scarlet dye pre- 
pared in India fiom 1 . 1 -lake, the purple pigment 
obtained from 1 . H ence fLac v. to lacquer 1698-1727 

Lac lakh (lade). Anglo-lnd. 1613. [ad. 
Hindustani Idkh : — Skr. laksha masc. and 
neut., lakshd fem.] One hundred thousand . 
occas., an indefinite number ; spec, of coins, esp 
in a l. of rupees. 

Laccic (leeksik), a. 1794. [ 1 . mod.L. 

lacca Lac 1 + -ic. J Chem. Only in /. acid , the 
acid procured from lac. 

Lacdn (lae-ksin). 1838. [f. as prec. + -IN.] 
The colouring principle in lac. 

Laccolite (lsekJlait). 1877. [f. Gr. A<W>» 
a reservoir + -LITE.] Geol. A mass of igneous 
rock thrust up through the sedimentary beds, 
and giving a dome-like form to the ovei lying 
strata, var. La*ccolith. 

Lace (l*s), sb. [ME. las, ad. OF. laz, las 
(mod.F. lacs), f. pop.L. *lacium (L. laqueum ) 
a noose.] ti. A net, noose, snare. Usu. fg 
-1603. +□. A cord, line, string, thread, or tie. 

Also transf. and fg. -1650. 3. spec. a. A string 

or cord serving to draw together opposite 
edges, c. g. of bodices, boots, etc., by being 
passed through eyelet-holes or over hcoks, etc, 
and pulled tight ME. fb. A cord used to 
support a sword, etc. ; a baldric, belt -1597 
4. Braid for trimming men's coats, etc. Now 
only in gold, silver l . 1530. 5. A delicate open- 

work fabric of linen, cotton, silk, woollen, or 
metal threads, usually with inwrought or 
applied patterns 1555. 6. A dash of spirits 

mixed with some beverage, esp. coffee 1704. 

3 8b* wat indeed w PenW’* daughter, Mid »old 
many Lace* Shaks. 4. In a acailct waistcoat, with 
rich gold L, and a gold-Uce hat Boswell. 6. He 
drink# his coffee without 1. (or perh. --- * sugar *) Prior. 

Comb.: l.-bark (tree), (a) » W. Indian shrub 
(Lagetta lint e art a ). so called from the 1 st e-like layers 
of its inner hark | (v) in New Zealand, Plagianthus 
betulinus, ribbon -wood ; -glass, Venetian gloss with 
lace-like designs; -pillow, the pillow or cushion 
which is laid on the Up of a woman making pillow- 
lsce ; -woman, one who works or deal* in 1. 

Lace (lr's), v. ME. [ad. OK lacier (F. 
lacer) : — pop.L. +laciare to ensnare, f. *lacivm 
see prec.] •f-i. trans. To catch in, or as in, a 
noose or snare -1485. 9 . To fasten or tighten 

with, or as with, a lace or string. In mod. use 
spec, to fasten or tighten (bools, stays, etc.) 
with laces. Also with aoun, on, together 
Also transf. and Jig. ME, b. intr. [quasi- 
pass.) To admit of being fastened or tightened 
with laces 1792. 3. To compress the waist of 

(a person) by drawing the laces tight. Also fg. 
1566. b. reft., ana intr. for r&. 16 $o. 4. 

trams. To thread or interlace (a fabric] with a 
lace, string, etc. ; to embroider. Chiefly in pa. 
pple. 1483. b. To pass (a cord, etc.) in and 
out through a fabric, through boles, etc. Also 
fit. 1638. 5. To trim with lace X599. 6. To 

daveriify with streaks of colour 1599. 7. To 

lash, beat, thrash 1599. t8. Cookery. To make 
incisions hi (the breast of a bird) -1796. 9. 

To mingle or dash (with spirits or tsugar) 1677. 

a. Hir shoes were laced on hir legges bye Cnaucxr 
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t , Rather strait! y laced In her Presbyterian stays 
cott. Phr. To l. in : to compress the waist by 
taring. intr. I can ..L in to sixteen inches x&yx* 4* 
Oblong vellum binding laced with cat-gut x88o. 5. 

Cloth a gold, and cuts, and lac'd with siluer Shaks. 
d Here lay Duncan, HU Siluer skinne, lac’d with his 
Golden Blood Shake. y. If 1 meet thee, I will L thee 
roundly z6ij. 

Coml, t as 7 . Soot 4 1807 1 also /.-*/ adj. and sh. 1836, 
Laced (l*st), ppl. afi 1533. [f. Lace v. + 
-ed 1 .] In the senses of the vb. 

Phr. f£. mutton (slang) t a strumpet. Two Gout, 
t. !. 10s. 

f Laced, ppl. a * i486, [orig. lasted, for 

lesscd, pa. pple. of Less xa] Her Lessened, 
diminished -1586. 

Lacedaemonian (laes/d/Wu*mfin). 1545. 
[f L Lacedxmonius, Gr. AaKtdaifxuvtos 4 * 
-an.] A* adj. a. Of or pertaining to Lacedae- 
mon (Sparta) or its people, b. Of speech, etc. 

Laconic. B. sb. A Spartan. 

La*ce-piece. 1874. [? f. Lace sb. + 

Piece.] The part of the prow of a wooden 
vessel above the cut-water and behind the 
figure-head. 

Lacerable (lars^r&b’l), a. 1656. [nd. late 
L. Jaarabilis , f. lacerare . J Susceptible of 
laceration. Hence L&cerabi’lity. 

Lacerate (lae*s£rA), ppl. a. 154a. [ad. L. 
laceratus , lacerare.] 1. Mangled, tom, lace- 
rated. Also Jig. a. Bot. and Zool. Having the 
edge or point irregularly cut or cleft; jagged 
1776. Hence La'cerately adv. 

Lacerate (la*s€r^it), v. 1503. [f. L. 

huerat lacerare ; f. laccr mangled.] 1. tram. 
To tear, mangle ; to tear to pieces, a. esp. To 
afflict, distress, harrow (the heart) 1645. 

i. Feet.. lacerated by the thorns Farrar. Hence 
Lacera tion, La'cerative a. rare. 
fLacert 1. rare. ME. [ad. L lacerta or 
lacertus. ] A lizard -1696. 
fLacert a . ME. [a. OF. laccrtc , ad. L 
lacertus fleshy part of the arm (?similative use 
of lacertus lizard ; cf. musculus muscle, lit. 
• little mouse ’).] A muscle -1696. So tLa- 
certose, lacertona adjs. muscular. 

Lacertian (l£s 5 *iti&n, -Ji&n). i8aa. [C L. 
lacerta lizard + -IAN. ] A. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to the lizards or Lacertilia \ lizard-like, 
saurian 1843. B * A lacertillan; a lizard. 
So Lace*rtine a. 

Lacertillan (lseisoitPliiln). 1854. ff. mod.L. 
Lacertilia , pi. the lizard tribe + -AN. J A, adj. 
Belonging to the Lacertilia . B. sb. [sc. 

animal\. 

Lacery, sb. (l^’ssri). 1893. [LLacejA. 4- 
-ery. J Lace-Uke work. 

Lacet (lrise’t). 186a. ff. Lace si. + -et.] 
Applied to a kind of braid used with crochet 
work or lace stitches. 

Laches (Isetjez), sb. JME. lacckesse , lachesse > 
a. OF. lascheste, f. OF. la sc he ; see Lash a. and 
-ess 1 . Cf. riches.] +1. Remissness, negli- 
gence ; also, an act of neglect -1494. a. Law. 
Negligence in the performance of a legal duty ; 
delay in asserting a right, claiming a privilege, 
or applying for redress 1574. b. transf. 
Culpable negligence in general 1844. Also 
Laches a. remiss ; whence tLacheanese. 
a. t>. The 1 . of this ministry Disraeli. 

BLachesis (lse’kesis). 187a. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. A ax*<m, one of the Fates.] Zool. A genus 
of venomous American snakes of the rattle- 
snake family (Crotalidx). 
f Lachrynmble, lacrymable, a. 1490. [ad. 
L. lacrimabilis. ] 1. Meet for tears ; lament- 

able -1648. a. Expressive of mourning >1635. 
H Lachryma Christi (lee-krimfi, krrstai). 
Also flachrymas Christi , and simply lacrlraa, 
*mm. 1670. (L., - Christ's tear (s.] A strong 
sweet red wine of southern Italy. 

Lachrymal (larkrimftl). 1541. [ad. med.L. 
lacrimalis, lachryma Its , f. L lacrima, lac rum a, 
OL. daentma, oogn. w. Gr. basepv a tear. 
The ch is the med. L. eh written for c before L 
r, as in anchor, eta The correct sp. of this and 
the allied words would be lacrim - . ] 

A. adj. 1. Anat. and Phys. Designating the 
organs concerned in the secretion of tears, and 
connected structures, etc. 1597. e. Of or per- 
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tainlng to tears ; occas. t given to, or indicative 
of, weeping, L. vase, one to bold tears. 1803. 

a. The 1. and suspicious clergy Syd. Smith. 

B. sb. 1. pi. The lachrymal organs 1541, b. 
Anat. A lachrymal bona M ivart. a. pi. Fits of 
weeping 1733. 3. « Lachrymatory sb. 1769. 
Lachrymatlon flaekrim#i-Jan). 157a. [ad. 
L. lacrjma tionem, f. lacrimare to shed tears.] 
The shedding of tears ; weeping. 

Lachrymatory (lm'krim&tari). 1658. [ad. 
L type *lacrimatorius, f. as prea] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to tears j causing a 
flow of tears. L. vase — B. 1849. 

B. sb. A vase to bold tears 1658. 

No .. Lachrymatories, or Tear-Bottles Sra T. 
Browns* So La*ehrym&ry a. and sb. 1705. 

La*chrymist. ioao. [f. L. lacrima tear + 
-1ST.] A weeper. 

Lachrymose (lwkrimdbs), a. 1661. [ad. 
L lacritnosus.] ti. Having the nature of 
tears. Lovell, a. Given to tears ; tearful 
1737 ; mournful x8aa. Hence La*chrymoaely 
adv . var. L&’chrymoua 1490. 

Lacing (lr**siq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Lace v. 
+ -ing *.] i. The action of Lace v. 9, corner. . 
or quasi-roncr, a. A fastening, tie; a shoe- 
string ME. b. Braiding for men's clothes 
1503. c. The coloured border on the petal of 
a flower, etc. 1844. d. •= Lace sb. 6. x86a. 
3. techn, a. Bridge-building. (See quot.) b. 
Mining, (a) Timbers placed across the tops of 
bars or caps to secure the roof between the 
gears, (b) Strips or light bars of wrought iron 
bent over at the ends and wedged in tight 
between the bars and the roof. 1883. 

x. The sound 1. which the young rascal should in. 
evitably receive 1893. 3. a. Lacing. a system of 

bars, not intersecting each other at the middle, used 
to connect the two channels of a strut in order to 
make them act as one member 1885. 

IlLacinia (lasi'nii). PI. -tee. 1668. [L., — 
lappet.] z. Bot. A slash in a leaf, petal, etc. ; 
the slender lobe thus produced. a. Entom . 
The apex of the maxilla, esp. when slender 
x8a6. 

Ladniate (l&siniA), a. Also erron. 
l&cinate. 176a [f. prec, + -ATE *.] Bot, and 
Zool. Cut Into deep and narrow irregular seg- 
ments ; jagged, slashed. So LacPniated ppl. 
a. 1668. Laclola'tion, a cutting into lacunae 
or fringes 1846. Ladmioiate a. BoL having 
minute lacinioe (Diets.). 

Lack (laek), sb. [Early ME. lac - MLG. 
lab, MDu. lac deficiency, fault, blame.] ti. 
A defect ; failing ; a fault, offence, crime -1598, 
a. Deficiency, want, need (of something desir- 
able or necessary); an instance of this ME. 
3. Indigence; also, famine, starvation 1555. 
+4. Absence -1605. 5. quasl-concr. The thing 

wanting (rare) 1549. 

x. The lacke is not in the law, but in vs Latimkr. 
a. L. of money 1753, of judgment Ruskim. Phr. No \ 
l, (of) : enough, plenty (of)- For (by^from, through ) 
l.ofi for want {.rarely loss) of. 5. One great L here 
and elsewhere is the green sod 1848. 

tLack, sb* 1638. [Sec Alack hit. and 
Good a. II, a.] Only in exclam. Good l. / 
-1807. 

fLack, a. 1479. ON. lak r : — OTeut. 
*lako- t cogn. w. Lack jJ. 1 ] x. Of a quantity : 
Short, wanting -1644. a. Missing 1391. 

x. Little 1 . of*, not far short of: Sicke, aicke, alas, 
and little L of dead Sfknsbjl 

Lack(laek), v. ME. [fi Lack sb. 1 or a. 
Cf. MDu. laken to be wanting, to blame.] 1. 
intr . To be wanting or missing ; to be defi- 
cient. Now only in to be lacking, a. irons. To 
be without ; to be destitute of or deficient in 
ME, tb» with cannot : To do or go without 
-1593. tc. To perceive the absence of, miss. 
Shaks. 3. To stand in need of 1530. 4. 

intr. To be short of something. Now rare. 

x. him lacked neither good will nor courage 
Hall. s. It withered away, because it lacked mois- 
ture Luke viii. 6. Learning are 1.. not books Csabbs. 
C. 1 shall be lou'd when I am lack d Shaks. 3. What 
do you lacke t what is ’t you buy T B. Jons. 4. He 
that giueth vnto the poore, shall not lacke Prom , ! 
xxviii. 97. Comb, l.’&ll, one who is in want of 
everything. 

Lackadaisical (Isek&d^tikkl), a. 1768. 
[f. next + -ic + -al.] Like one who is given 
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to crying 1 I^ackaday I ’ ; full of vapid feeling or 
sentiment ; affectedly languishing. 

L misses x8js, Utters 1870. Hence Laokadil'lb 
c& 14 y adv.. -ness. 

Lackadaisy (lae*k£drbzi), int. (sb. } a.) 
179a. [Extended f. Lackaday.] * Lacka- 
day, hence as sb. the utterance of the inter- 
jection ; as adj. — prea 
La*ckaday» int. Obs. or arch. 1695. 
[Aphet. f. Alack-a-day.] — AlACK-a-day. 
Lacker, var. of Lacquer sb. and v. 
Lackey, lacquey (lse*kl), sb. 1599. [Earlier 
alakay , a. F. (ajlaouais tklnd of SOlcUer, (later) 
servant, a. Cat. al(a)cay, Sp. alacayo, ad. Arab. 
alkaid Alcayde.J 1. A (liveried) footman 
or valet Also fig. fa* A camp follower 1536. 

x. He was not her lackey, and.. she might send 
some one else with her errands Motley. s. The., 
lackeys and dross of the camp Lytton. 

Comb . : l.-caterpillar, the caterpillar of the lackey- 
moth t -moth, a bombycid moth of the genus Clisuh 
camfiet , so called from the bright colours of the cater- 
pillars, which are atiiped and decorated like footmen. 

Lackey, lacquey (lae-ki), v. 1568. [f. 

prec.] ti. intr. To do service as a lackey, esp. 
as a running footman ; to dance attendance, 
do menial service. Often fig. 9. trans. To 
wait upon as a lackey ; to dance attendance 
upon. Chiefly transf. and fig. 1596. 

1. The Minutes (that lackey at the heeles of Time) 
run not faster away then do our ioyes Dekker. a. 
He had lacqueyed and flattered Walpole x88i. 

Lackland (larklcend). 1594. [f. Lack 9. 
+ Land sb.'] A. sb. One who has no land. 
B. adj. Having no land. 

John who inherited no territory .. was thenoe 
commonly denominated L. Hum a. 

Lack-Latin (stress variable). 1534. [f. 
Lack v . + Latin fA. sb. One who 

knows little or no Latin ; chiefly in Sir John 
Lack-latin « an ignorant priest. B. adj. igno- 
rant of Latin ; unlearned. 

Lack-lustre (stress variable). 1600. [f. 
Lack v. + Lustre .1 A. adj. Wanting in 
brightness ; orig. of the eye, after Shaks. B. sk 
The absence of lustre (rare) 1788. 

Lacmus (lirkmtfs). 1794. [ad. Du. lak- 
moes , f. lak LAC 1 + mots pulp.] & LITMUS. 
Laconian (UkJu* n ian). 160a. [f. L. La- 
conia + -an.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to La- 
conia or its inhabitants ; Spartan. B. sb. An 
inhabitant of Laconia. 

Laconic (likp-nik). 1583. [ad. Gr. Aancom- 
xor, f. A 6.K0JV Laconian.] A. adj. 1. m La- 
conian a. 9. Laconian-like, esp. in speech 
and writing ; brief, sententious 1589. 

x. The severe L. Disciplin 1683. a. This 1. fool 
makes brevity ridiculous Da vknant. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absol.) tx. A laconic 
speaker -1692. 9. Laconic speech, pi. Brief 

or concise sentences. 1718. 

a. Shall we never again talk together in LT Addi- 
son. So tDaco*nical a. 1576-1698, -ly adv. La- 
co'nlcism «= Laconism a and a b, 

Laconism (lwkdniz’m). 1570. [ad. Gr. 
Kweeoviofi6% t f. kaHfuvlfctv to Laconize.J x« 
Partiality for the Lacedmmonians (rare) 1655. 
a. The practice of imitating the Lacedaemo- 
nians, esp. in brevity of speech 1570. b. A 
laconic speech 1507. 

a. His will was brief to L 18*8. b. The highway L 
of 4 your money or your life ' 1>. Jrrkold. 

Laconize (lae*kdnaiz), v. 16 03. [ad. Gr. 
kanojvHytv^ i. Aanwv Laconian ; see -iZE.j 
1. intr. To favour the Lacedaemonians, their 
customs, mode of speech, interests, etc. a. 
trans. To render Lacedaemonian 1873, 
Lacquer, lacker (lse kai), sb. 1579. [ad. 
obs. F. laert a kind of sealing-wax ; conn, m 
Pg. lacca Lac 1 . Lacquer is app. after F. 
laquej] fi". * LAC 1 i. -1714. 9 . a. A gold* 

coloured varnish, chiefly pale shellac dissolved 
in alcohol, and tinged wUh saffron, anatta, eta ; 
used esp. as a coating for brass 1673. b. Any 
of various kinds of resinoui varnish, esp. the 
' Japanese lacquer ', capable of taking a hard 
polish, and used for coating articles of wood, 
eta 1697. 3. Articles of wood coated with 

lacquer (sense a b) ; chiefly made in Japan, 
China, and India 1895. 

a. b. Japanese 1. is the product of a trot, the Rhus 
vemicifkr* 1889. 

i (A) (win), i (Ft. foire), * (fir, firm, oirthX 


tt (Get. lUla), *(Kr. pm), u (Ger. Miller), ii (Fr. d«ne). 9 (cirri). € («.) (thm>. 
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Comb. : l.-ware «■ sense 3 1 .work, the making of 
lacquer- ware ; also = lacquer-ware. 

Lacquer, lacker (lae'kai), v. 1688. [f. 
prec. sb.] trans. To coat with lacquer ; hence 
gen. to varnish. Also transf. and fig. Also 
with over. 

fig. J,* eke red over with an outer coating of fair- 
seeming 1831. Hence La'cquerer, laxkerer. 

Lacquey, var. of Lackey sb. and v. 
Lacrim-, lacrym-; see Lachrym-. 
Lacrosse (lakq)s). 1867. [F. la the + 
crosse a hooked stick.] A N. Amer. game 
resembling hockey, but the ball is driven and 
caught with a Crosse. 

Lactary (lse'kt&ri). rare. 1646. [ad. L. 
lactarius, f. lar.t-, lac milk. ] A. adj. Of, per- 
taining to, or concerned with milk ; milky. B. 
sb. A dairy 1669. 

Lactate (larkt/t). 1794. [f. Lact-ic + 
-ate 4 .] Chem. A salt of lactic acid. 

Lactation (lsktei’Jan). x 668 . [ f. L. I act are 
to suckle.] x. The action of suckling. 9. The 
secretion of milk from the mammary glands 

(lae*ktAl). 1633. [£ L. lacteus (f. 
lact-, lac milk) + -AI„] 

A. adj. x. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of 
milk 1658 ; like milk 1633. a. Anal . Convey- 
ing a milky fluid, sc. chyle 1664. 

a. They have 1 . vessels, or lymphatics 1843. Hence 
La*cteally adv. var. La ‘clean a. 

B. sb. pi. 1. Anal . The lymphatic vessels 
of the mesentery, conveying the chyle from the 
small intestine to the thoracic duct 1680. ta. 
Bot . The lactiferous ducts. Grew. 

LacteouB (Iae*klt3s), a. 1646. jf. L. lacteus 
(see Lacteal) -r- -ous.] x. Of the nature of 
milk. a. Resembling milk, esp . in colour 1646. 
t3. = Lacteal a . a. Bentley. 

a. t L. circle : the Milky Way. t L. star : one be- 
longing to the Milky Way. La*cteonsly ativ. 
Lactescence (Isekte’s&is). 1684. [f. next ; 
see -ence.J x. A milky appearance. a. Bot. 
Flow of sap from plants when wounded, usu. 
white, but occas. red 1760. bo tLacte’scency 
(in sense 1) 1756. 

Lactescent (laektesent), a. 1668. [ad. L. 
lactescentem , f. lactescere, inchoative vb. f. 
laettre to be milky.] i. Becoming milky in 
appearance. a. Of plants : Yielding a milky 
juice 1673. H3. Used for: Producing or 

secreting milk 1796. 

Lactic (loe-ktik), a. 1790. [f. L. lad lac 
milk + -re.] Chem . Of or pertaining to milk. 

L. act’d ( CsHsOa), the acid formed in sour milk. 
L. ferment. ttton , the souring of milk, by the decom- 
position of the milk sugar. 

Lactiferous (laekti-f&xs), a . 1673. [f- L. 

lactifer (f. laci(t)-, lac milk + -fer bearing) + 
-ous.] 1. Producing, secreting, or convoying 
milk 1691. a. Conveying or yielding a milky 
fluid (in plants). 

Lactifluous (laektrflxos), a. 1699. [f. L. 

lact(i)-, lac milk + flu-, flucre to flow + -ous ; 
cf. L. tnellifiuus .] Flowing with milk. 

Lacto- (lwkt*?), comb. f. L. lad-, lac milk ; 
as in lacto ’meter, la*ctoacope, instruments for 
gauging the purity of milk ; laxto-pro'tein, an 
albuminous constituent of milk. 

Lactose (laektJus). 1858. [f. L. lad-, lac 
+ -ose 8 .] A saccharine substance in milk, 
commonly called sugar of milk. 

Lacuna (iaki«*n&). Pl. -» (- 0 * -as (-&z% 

1663. [a. L. lacuna a hole, f. lacus Lake 

sbfi J x. A hiatus, blank, missing part. a. 
A gap, an empty space, spot, or cavity 187a. 
b. Anat A mucous follicle; also, a space in 
the connective tissue giving origin to a lympha- 
tic 1706. c. Anat. A small cavity in the bone 
substance 1843. d. Bot. An air-ccll 1836. 
Hence Lacu*nal a. of, pertaining to, or like a 1 . 
Lacu nar a. of or pertaining to a 1 . or lacunae ; 
characterized by lacunae. 

Lacunar (l&ki»naj) f sb. Pi. -are, -aria. 
1696. [a. L., f. lacuna. ] a. A ceiling consist* 

ing of sunk or hollowed compartments. b. 
pl. The sunken panels in such a ceiling. 
LacunaryO&kid'n&ri),*. 1716. [f. Lacuna 
+ -ary*.] «= Lacunal a., Lacunar a. 
L&cune (1701), anglicized f. Lacuna. 


Lacunose (l&ki«*m?us), a. 1777. [ad. L. 

lacunosus.] Full of lacuna:; spec . in Nat. 
Hist. Hence lacunoso -, comb. form. 
Lacu*stral, a. rare . 1843. [f. as next + 
-al.] « next. 

Lacustrine (l&ktrstrin), a. 1830. [f. L. 
lacus Lake sb. 3 , after analogy of palustri-, 
pa luster, f. palud -, palus marsh + -INE.] Of 
or pertaining to a lake or lakes. Said esp. of 
plants or animals inhabiting lakes, and Geol. of 
strata, etc., which originated by deposition at 
the bottom of lakes; also with reference to 
* lake dwellings \ 

L. age, period, the period when lake -dwellings were 
common. 

Lacy (l^i •si'), a. Also lacey. 1804. [f. 

Lace sb. +-Y 1 .] Consisting oh or resembling, 
lace. 

Lad (l»d). [ME. ladde, of unkn. etym.] 
+1. A serving-man ; a man of low birth and 
position ; a varlet -1721. a. A boy, youth ; a 
young man, young fellow. Applied familiarly 
(occ. ironically) to a man of any age. 1535. 
Lad, obs. pa. t. and pple. ol Lead v. 

|| Ladanum (lae d&n^m). 1551. [L., h. Gr. 
A Aliavov, k-fjdavov, f. Xrjbov mastic.] x. A gum 
resin which exudes from plants of the genus 
Cistus , esp. C. ladaniferus and C. creticus . 
■fa. «. Laudanum. 1627. 

Ladder (lse'dax), sb. [OE. hlkd{d)er str- 
fern. : — OTeut. *hlaidrjA, f. Teut. root hit- : 
hlai - (whence Lean v. 1 ) : — Aryan kit- ; cf. Gr, 
/c\ifia£ ladder.] 1. An appliance made of 
wood, metal, or rope, usu. portable, consisting 
of a series of bars (' rungs ) or steps fixed be- 
tween two supports, for ascent nnd descent. 1 
tb. esp. The steps to a gallows -1655. c. fig. 
ME. a. Applied to things resembling a ladder 
ME.; recently, a ladder-like hole in a stocking. 

x. [HeJ oft a lather took© To gather fruit 1621. c. 
Northumberland, thou L. wherewit hall '1 he mounting 
Uullingbrooke ascends my Throne Shahs. Phr. To 
kick doiun the l . : to repudiate the friends or means 
that have helped one to rise in the world, s. Cart-l., 
a rack or framework at the front, back, or sides of a 
cart, to increase its carrying capacity ME. Fish-l. 
(see Fish 

Comb. ; l.-dredge, a dredge with buckets carried 
round on a ladder-like chain 1 1. shell, a marine shell 
of the genus Scalaria, a wentletrap ; 1 . way, a way 
by which one ascends or descends by means of a L 
( a ) in the deck of a ship, ( 4 ) in the shaft of a mine. 

Hence La’dder v. to furnish with a L or ladders 1 
(of a stocking) to be worn into * ladders \ 

Laddie (lae’di). Chiefly Sc. 1546. [f. Lad 
+ -IE.] A young lad, a lad. (A term of en- 
dearment.) 

Lade (12d), sb. 1706. [north, form of 
Lode (OE. -Idd, -icl&d in wx teigcldd, etc., 
ME. waterlade ).] 1. A channel lor leading 
water to a mill-wheel ; a mill-race. Chiefly 
Sc. 1808. •fla. Channel, water-course, mouth 
of a river (evolved from place-names in -lade, 
as Cricklade, etc.) 1706. 

Lade (Wd), v. Ta. pple. laden, laded. 
[Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. hladan (hldd, 
gthladcn ).] 

I. To load (pa. pple. laden), x. trans. To put 
cargo on board (a ship). Also (now only in 
pass.) to load (a vehicle, an ass, etc.), b. To 
load with : To charge or fill abundantly. Now 
only in pa. pple. laden. 1481. c. To load 
oppressively. Now only (somewhat arch.) in 
pa. pple., burdened with sin, etc. X538. a. To 
put as a buiden, freight, or cargo; now only, 
to ship (goods) as cargo OE. Also absol. or 
intr. t3. To load (a gun) ; also, to load (car- 
tridges) in a gun -1690. 

1. They laded their asses with the come Gen. alii. 
26. Fie.. help'd At lading And unlading the tall 
barks Tennyson. b. A tree wel laden and charged 
of fruyte 1484. c. L. him with irons 1602. Laden 
with the sin which they had committed Lank. a. It 
is impossible to 1 . or deliver Cargoes Coi.quhoun. 
absol. A pier . . at which vessels . . L and unlade Morse. 

IL To draw water (pa. pple, laded), x. trans. 
To draw (water) ; to take up or remove (water, 
etc.) from a river, a vessel, etc., with a ladle, 
scoop, or the like ; to bale. (Now chiefly teckn. 
and dial.) OE. Also absol. or intr. fa* To 
empty by ' lading ' -1628. 

x. To 1 . off the Whey clear from Curd Twamlkv. 
a. Like one that..ohides the Sea.. Saying heele U it 
dry Shahs. 


Laden ( 14 -d’n), v. 15x4. [f. Lade v. + 
-en.] — Lade v . 

Lader (1/i-dw). 1456. [f. as prec. + -br 1.] 
One who lades ; esp . one wno freights a ship. 
La-di-da (ladida*). slang. 1883. [Imitative 
of * swell ’ modes of utterance. The refrain of 
a comic song in 1880. Cf. Lardy-da RDY.J A 
derisive term for one who affects gentility; a 
* swell Also attrib. or adj. and as vb. 
Ladify ; see Ladyfy. 

Lading (Wdin), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Lade v . 4 - -ing *.] x. The action of Lade 
v.i esp. the loading of a ship with its cargos 
a. concr. Freight, cargo 1526. 

x. Bill o/l. (see Biu. sb. 1 ). 

Ladle (lA-d’l), sb. [OE. hlmdel, f. hladan 
Lade v . ; see -el.] i, A large spoon with a 
cup-shaped bowl and long handle for lading 
liquids, etc. a. teckn. a. Gunnery. An instru- 
ment for charging with loose powder X497. b. 
Founding. A pan with a handle, to hold molten 
metal for pouring. So in Glass-making , a 
similar instrument for conveying molten glass 
from tlu* pot to the cuvette. 1483. 3. One of 

the float-boards of a water-wheel x6n. 

1. Some stird the molten owre with ladles great 
Spenskr Comb. L-board «= sense 3. Hence 
L&’dleful, as much as fills a 1. 

Ladle [1^’dM), v. 1525. [f. prec.] trans . 

a. To fit up (a water-mill) with ladle-boards. 

b. To lift out with a ladle. Also with out, up\ 
and fig. Hence La'dler. 

b. He can 1 . you out Latin by the quart 1797. 

La dr one (ladr^-n). 1745. [ad. Sp. ladron 
: — L. latronem robber.] Used occas. in books 
on Spain or Spanish America for : A highway- 
man. Also attrib. 

Land's love. dial. 1835. [Cf. Boy's 1.0 ve.] 
The Southernwood ( Artemisia Abrotanum). 

Lady (W*di), sb. [OE hlxfdige wk. fem. ; 
f. hldf Loaf + root dig- to knead ; see 
Dough. The gen. sing. (OE. hlxfdigan) be- 
came in ME. coincident in foim with the 
noffl. ; hence lady-bird , Lady-day, Lady- 
chapel, etc., where lady * (Our) Lady’s.] 

L +1. The female head of a household -ME. 

а. A woman who rules over subjects; the 

feminine corresp. to lord. Now poet, or rhet.. 
exc. in lady oj the manor. OE. tb. transf. and 
fig. -1610. c. A woman who is the obiect of a 
man’s devotion ; a mistress, lady-love ME. 3. 
spec. The Virgin Mary. (Usu. Our Lady — 
L. Domina Nostra). OE. 4. A woman of 
superior social position ; in mod. use, above a 
loosely-defined but not very h.gh standard. 
Orig. the fem. analogue of lord ; in mod. use, 
corresp. to gentleman. Often, merely a courte- 
ous synonym for ‘ woman *, esp. in ‘ this lady \ 
See also Young lady. ME. b. vocatively . {a) 
In sing., now only poet, or rhet. (b) In pl., the 
usual terra of address. ME. 5. A woman 
whose manners, habits, and sentiments are 
those characteristic of the higher ranks of 
society 1861. 6. As an honorific title (see 

below) ME. 7. Wife, consort. Now chiefly 
restricted to instances in which the formal title 
of ' Lady ’ is involved in the relationship ; 
otherwise vulgar. ME. b. The female of an 
animal (cf. Comb, x a). 

a. Great Ladie of the greatest Lie Spknsrr. b. 
Rome, once the L. of the world 160s. c. Never a 
line from my 1 . yet 1 Tennyson. 3. Phr. t 0 «r 
Lady's bands : pregnancy. By Gods blessed Ladie 
(that was euer bis oihe) Mors. 4. What L. is that 
same 7 L.L.L. 11. i. >92. This is giving the ladies 
reason, * It is so because it is * Tucker. Poor 1 . 1 . . 
But it she were a real L *.he would never bean opera- 
singer 1886. b. Know you this paper, L. T Shelliv. 
Phr. L. 0/ the lake, the designation of a personage in 
the Aithurian legends, Nimue or Vivien. Z. 47 
pleasure, a courtesan. L. 0/ easy virtue, a 
woman whose chastity is easily assailable. L. fj 
Babylon, of Rome, abusive terms for the Roman 
Catholic Church, with reference to the * scarlet 
woman ’ of the Apocalypse. L. of the bedchamber, 
l.-in-waiting) an attendant ro a queen or princess. 

б, (a) Lady is used as a less formal substitute for the 
designation of rank in speaking of a marchioness, 
countess, viscountess, or baroness j thus 1 the Mar- 
chioness (of) A.’ is spoken to, and of, as * Lady A. 
(b) Lady (or more formally, The Leuiy) is prefixed to 
the Christian names of the daughters of dukes, mar- 
quises, and earls, (c) ’1 he wife of the holder of a 
courtesy tide of Lord John B., etc., is known as 
‘ (The) Lady John B.* Id) The wife of a baronet or 
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ether knight (* Sir John C.*) it commonly spoken of 
ms ‘ Lady C.’ L. Mayoress i see Mayoress. t (e) 
Lady is prefixed to designations of relationship, by 
way of respectful address or reference; Answer for 

I ourself, 1. cousin Fielding. 7. About the end of 

fay, Duke Lauderdale came down wiih his L. in 
greit pomp Burnet. 

1 L In transf. applications. z. A kind of 
butterfly; now painted /. 1611. 9. The cal- 

careous structure in the stomach of a lobster, 
fancifully supposed to resemble the outline of a 
seated female figure 1653. 8* The smallest 

size of Wei h (and Cornish) rooting slates 1803. 

Comb, s. General ; a. with sense * female ', as in 
L actor , clerk , doctor, farmer, friend,pt esuient, etc. ; 
al>o with names of animals, as l.-dor, - pack , etc. b. 
with sense 1 claiming to be regarded as a lady as in 
l.-cook, . housekeeper , etc. 
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L. eve, even, the day before a Lady day ; l.-help, 
a woman engaged to perform domestic serviie and 
treated as a lady ; •'killer joc. , a man who iscrediied 
with power of fascination over women ; L.-tide, the 
time of the year about Lady day. b. In names of 
plants ; l.-bracken, the brake, P ter is aquilina\ 
•fern, an elegant fern, Athyrium Ftlix-femina , etc. 

3. With the genitive laity's (occas, ladies ') : ladies’ 
gallery, a gallery in the House of Commons reserved 
lor ladies; lady’s maid, a woman servant who attends 
to the toilet of a l.; lady's or ladies* man, a man who 
is devoted to female society ; ladies’ school, a school 
for the education of 'young ladies*. b. In names 
of plants, etc. ( Lady's being here orig. a shortening 
of Oar Lady's ) ; Lady’s bedstraw vsee Bbdstra w) j 
lady's bower, clematis ; lady’s comb, the Shep- 
herd's Needle, Scandix I'ecten ; lady’s delight, the 
violet: (Our) Lady’s hair, (n) the glass B>ixa 
media ( 6 ) A diant um Lap Ulus -veneris , also called 
Venus' hair; lady’s thigh, repr. F . cuisse-madame, 
a variety of pear; lady's thimble, (a) the Harebell ; 
( 6 ) the Foxglove ; lady's thumb [/£,, Polygonum 
Persi curia. 

Lady (Ifl’di), v. 1600. [f Lady sb .] fi. 
tram . To make a lady of ; to address as 1 lady ’ 
-1614. a. intr. To l. it ; to play the lady or 
mistress (rare). 

Lady-bird (J/*-di,b5jd). 159a. [In sense 1, 
f. Lady sb. 1. 3 (genitive, as In Lady day).] i. 
Name for the coleopterous insects of the genus 
CoecineAta X”*04. a. A sweetheart, darling, 
a. What Lamb : what L&dv-bird Rom. 4 Jut. 1. iii. 3. 

Lady chapel. Orig. Our lady (or Lady's) 
chapel. 1439. A chapel dedicated to the 
Vi 1 gin, attached to large churches, often placed 
eastward of the high altar. 

Lady-cow (lri*di,kau). 1606. [f. Lady 

sb. I. 3 (genitive).] — Lady bird. 

Lady day (l*»*di,d/i >. Orig. Our Lady 
day. ME. [f. Lady sb. I. 3 (genitive).] Now 
only March 95th, the Feast of the Annuncia- 
tion ; formerly also Dec. 8th, the Conception 
of the Virgin, Sep. 8th, the Nativity, and Aug. 
xeth, the Assumption. 

Lady-fish (1/Wli,fij). 1719. A name 
applied to many different species of fish, as 
Albula vulpes, Harperufa , Scomberesox saurus, 
Sillago domina . 

Ladyfy, ladify (Didifai), v. r6oa [f. 
Lady sb. + -fy.] tra ns. To make a lady of ; 
to call ' Lady \ 

Ladyhood (l^ dihud). i8ao. [f. Lady sb. 
+ -HOOD.) 1. The condition of being a lady ; 
the qualities pertaining to a lady. 9. Ladies 
collectively 1821. 

Ladykin (lri-dikin). 1853. [*• LadyjA. + 
-kin.] A little lady ; occas. used as a term of 
endearment. 

Ladylike (lA*dilaik), a. 1586. [-like.] 
x. Having the distinctive appearance or manner 
of a lady. Also sarcastically of men : Effemi- 
nate. 1601. 9. Befitting a lady ; sometimes de- 

preciatory, effeminately delicate or graceful. 

1. He >K a very lady.like poet Hazi.itt. a. You 
have not a very lady-like way of expressing yourself 
1877. Hence La'dylikenesa. 

La'dy-love. Also pseud o-arch. ladye-love. 
1733, [f. Lady i*.J i. A sweetheart. 9. 

Love for ladies. Byron. 

Lady's cushion. Also +Our Lady's 
cushion. 1578, ta. The plant Thrift, Artrteria 
maritima. b. The Mossy Saxifrage, Saxiftaga 
hypnoides. 

Lady's finger, lady-finger. Pl. occas. 
ladies' fingers. 1670. 1* sing, and pi. The 
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plant Anthyllis vulneraria % the Kidney Vetch. 

a. a. A kind of cake (cf. Jinger-biseuit). 1820. 

b. Austral. A kind of grape. Also, a banana. 

1893. 3. U.S. (a) A variety of the potato ; (b) 

One of the branchiae of the lobster ; (c) A variety 
of apple. 

Lady's glove. 1538. [Orig. Lady sb. 1 . 
3. J The foxglove, Digitalis purpurea . 

Ladyship (ltf-difip). ME. [See Lady and 
-ship.] x. The condition of be*ng a lady. 9. 
The personality of a lady ME. t3. Kindness 
befitting a mistress. Gowek. 4. A district 
governed by a lady. Steele. 

s. Her, your a respectful substitute for she, you. 
referring to a lady; now only to one of the rank of 

* Lady ’. Also used sarcastically. 

Lady's laces. 1597. The striped garden 
variety of P ha laris arundinacca. 

Lady's mantle. 1548. [Lady sb. I. 3.] 
The rosaceous herb Alchemilla vulgaris. Also, 
with qualification, of other species. 
Lady-smock. A iso lady's, ladies* smock. 
1588. The Cuckoo-flower, Cardamitie pratensis. 
(locally also, Convolvulus septum.) 

Ladie-smocke* all siluer white Shake. 

Lady's slipper. Also ladies', lady slip- 
per. 1597. The orchidaceous plant Cypripe- 
dium Calceolus. Also applied to the cultivated 
Calceolaria, and the Bird s-foot Trefoil. 

Lady's traces, tresses. 1548. Nnmc for 
orchid* of the genus Spiranthcs\ also, locally, 
for grasses of the genus Utiza . 

Laen (lrm). [OE. Ixn; see Loan j£. 1] 
OR. Law. An estate held as a benefice. 
Comb . : l.-land, land held as ‘ lx*n ’ ; -right, 
beneficiary right. 

Lseotropic (l*,*trp* pik), a. Also erron. 
leio-. 1883. ( f. Gr. Xcu<5s left + Tpowixos turn- 
ing.] Turned or turning to the left : said of 
the whorls of a shell ; opp. to dexiotropic. 

L»t (1/it). [OE. Ixl (found once) OTeut. 
*l&to-z; cf. OE. Ixtan Let t/. 1 ] OE. term 
for a person of status intermediate between that 
of a freeman and a slave. Hist. 

Laevigate, obs. erron. L Levigate. 

Laevo-, levo- (lf’va), comb. f. L. Ixvus , in 
sense * (turning or turned) to the left ’, chiefly 
having reference to the property of causing the 
plane of a ray of polarized light to turn to the 
left; as in a. laevo-gyTate, -gyroua adjs., 
characterized by turning the plane of polariza- 
tion to the left ; -rota'tion, rotation to the left ; 
b. lflsvo-co'xnpound, a chemical compound 
which causes la;vo-rotation ; -ghreose «- 
La-.vulose ; etc. 

Laevulin, levulin (Irvifflin). 1888. [f. 

Ljevul-ose + -IN.] Chem. A substance re- 
sembling dextrin, obtained fiom the roots of 
certain composite plants. Hence Lcevulimic, 
only in /. acid, C 5 H80»- 

Laevulose, levulose (lrvitfltfus). 1871. Tf. 
L. Ixvus left + -ULE + -OSE.] Chem. The 
form of Glucose which is laevo-rotatory to 
polarized light; fruit-sugar. Hence Leevulo- 
aane ( + -ane], a substance into which 1. is 
converted by heating to 338°. 

Lafayette (lafeye-t). U.S. 1859. [f. 

General Lafayette .] x. A sciaenoid hsh of the 
Northern U.S. ( Liostomus xanthurus). 9. A 
stromateoid fish ( Stromateus triacanthus ) 1884. 

Laft(e, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Leave. 

Lag (l*g), jJ. 1 and a. 1514. [Belongs to 
Lag v .* l’erh. an arbitrary distortion of last 
(cf. fog, seg, lag, used in children’s games for 

* first, second, last ’). Or ? an alteration of 
lack, after Flag v. 1 . Fag jA.*] 

A. sb. x. The last or hindmost person (in a 

race, etc.). Now rare exc. in schoolboy use. 
ta. pi. Dregs, lees -1703. 8- f f- the vb. J The 

condition of lagging 1837. b. Physics. Re- 
tardation in a current or movement of any 
kind ; the amount of this 1855. 

1. In threats the foremost, but the 1. in fight Devden. 
3. b. L. of the tide : the interval by which the tide, 
wave falls behind the mean time in the first and third 
quarters of the moon. The 1. of the steam-valve of a 
steam-engine 1855. ... . , . 

B. adj. tLast, hindmost (obs.) ; belated, 
lagging, tardy (now rare) X55»* 

Some tardie Cripple.. That came too lagge to see 
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him buried Shaks. Comb.* l.-end, the fag end 
(now rare ) ; f-tootb, a wisdom tootb. 

Lag (la?g), sb.* 167a. [app. a. ON. Ipgg; 
cf. Sw. lagg 'rim of a barrer, also " stave 
1 . A stave of a barrel. Now dial. 9. One of 
the staves or laths forming the covering of a 
band-drum or a steam boiler or cylinder, or the 
upper casing of a carding machine 1847. 

Lomb. 1. -screw, (a) a Nat .headed screw used to 
secure lags to cylinders or drums ; (b) U.S. «= coach- 
screw. 

Lag (lseg), sb$ Cant. 1811. [f. Lag r. 3 ] 
x. A convict under sentence of transportation 
or penal servitude. 9. A term of transportation 
or penal servitude i8ai. 

Lag, sb.k dial. 1875. A long, narrow, 
marshy meadow. W. S. Blunt. 

+Lag, v . 1 1440. [?] I. trans. To daggle, 

render wet or muddy. ME. only. a. intr. To 
become wet or muddy. Bunyan. 

Lag (Img), v .2 1530. [See LAGJiManda.] 
x. intr. To progress too slowly ; to fail to keep 
pace with others ; to hang back, fall behind, 
remain in the rear. Also fg. 9. trans. To 
cause to lag. Obs. exc. dial. 157a 
1. I shall not 1. hehinde, nor erre The way, thou 
leading Milt. P. L. x. a 66. Hence La'gger sb. x 
1533; Lag-last 1855. 

Lag, ».» 1573. [T] +1. trans. To steal. 

9. a. To transport or send to penal servitude 
1B12. b. To catch, apprehend 1823. 

Hence La*gger«£.* a convict undergoing or having 
undergone penal servitude. 

Lag (lsrg), vP 1887. [Back-f. Lagging 
vbl. sb. J trans. To cover (a boiler, etc.) with 
wooden lags, strips of felt, etc. 

Lagan (lse-gftn). Also fligan. 1491. [a. 
OF. lagan, laguen , lagand ; perh. Scana., 
from root of Lie, Lay vbs.) Law. Goods or 
wieckage lying on the bed of the sea. 
tllLaga-rto. 1577. [bp- ; see Alligator.] 
An alligator -1600. 

Lagenian (lfidgf-niin), a. 1890. [f. L. 

lagena a flagon + -IAN.] Zool . Like or per- 
taining to the genus Lagena of Foramimfera , 
having a straight chambered shell. 

Lageniform (l&dgrnif^jm), a. i8a6. [f. as 
prec. + -(i)fokm.J Zool. and Pot. Shaped 
like a bottle or flask. 

Lager beer (la-gai,bi*-j). Also simply 
lager. 1853. [ad. Ger. lager-bier beer brewed 
for keeping, f. lager a store + bier beer.] A 
light beer, originally German. 

Laggard (l»*gfijd). 170a. [£. Lag v.l + 
-akd. J A. adj. Lagging, hanging back, slow. 

L. hounds Scott. A 1. obedience Manning. Hence 
La'ggard-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. One who lags behind ; a lingerer, 
loiterer 1808. 

A L in love, and a dastard in war Scott. 

Lagging (lse*gig), vbl. sb. 1837. [f. Lao 

sbP and Lag v.* + -ing *.] 1. pi. and coll, 

sing. The strips of wood or felt with which a 
boiler, an arch, a wall, etc. are covered- Also 
the action of covering with these. 

Lagging (Ise’girj), ///. a. 1593. [f. Lag 

t/. 2 + -ing 2 .] That lugs; lingering, tardy. 

Foure L Winter*, and fourc v anion springs End in 
a word Shake. Hence La'ggingly adv. 
tLa-gly, adv. [f. Lag a. + -ly 2.J Lastly. 
Flokio. 

Lagomorph (lse'gJbyif). 188a. [f. Gr. 
\ayws hare 4* popspi] form.] Zool. One of the 
Lagomorpha , a group of rodents of which the 
hares form one family. Hence LagomoTphic a. 
Lagoon 1 (lftgfi-n). 161a. [ad. It., Bp. 
laguna, or F. lagune : — L. lacuna pool.] x. 
An area of salt or brackish water separated 
from the sea by low sand-banks, esp. one of 
those near Venice, fl. The lake-Uke stretch of 
water enclosed in an atoll 1769. 

Comb. L-ialand, an atoll. 

Lagoon 2 (l&gi/ n). rare. 1868. [Anglicised 
f. It. lagone , augm. of lago : — L. locus La kb 
j£.*] In Tuscany, the basin of a hot spring 
from which borax is obtained. 

II Lagopbtbalmna (Urg^fjwe’lmfis). 1657. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. kaytytiakpos adj. 'hare* 
eyed’ (l.e. unable to close the eyes, as bares 
were supposed to be), f. kaybtt hare 4 * bpOak- 
fibs eye.) Path. A morbid condition in which 
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the eye remains wide open. Also called 
II LagophthaTmla, and tLagophUurlmy. 
Hence Lagophtha*lmic a. 

Lagune, var. of Lagoon l . 

Laic flr*ik). X491. [ad. late L. laltus , Gr. 
\auc 6 s t f. Aa 6 s the people.] A. adj, «= Lay a. 
The prosecution [of Socrates] was truly lalclc 1736. 
B. sb. One of the laity ; a layman 1596. 

No person, whether I. or priest Bushnkll. 

So La'ical a. Lalca’llty, the state or condition 

of a la> man. La'ically adv. in a laical manner. 
Laicise (1/ tniz), v. Also -foe. 1870. [t. 
Laic a. + -tze.] trans. To make lay 5 to 
secularize ; esp. to throw open (a head-master- 
ship or other office) to laymen 1870. Hence 
LaridsA'tion. La’idcer. 

Laid (lr»d), pfil a. 1547. [pa. pple. of 
Lay n.] In senses of Lay v. 

Laid paper, paper having a ribbed appearance, 
from parallel wires in the mould. 

Laidly (1/i’dli), a. Sc. and arch. ME. 
[North, var. of Loathly.] Hideous, repulsive. 

Her L wooer, whose income was better than bis 
looks! 878. 

Lalgil (lex), <*., adv. f and sb. Sc. MIC. 
[See LOW a.] i. adj. = Low a. a. adv . In 

a low position ; to a low point ; in a low tone 
*583. 8- *b. A hollow ; a low-lying ground. 

Lain, pa. pple. of Luc z/.i 
Lainer (lienor). Obs. in literary use. ME. 
[a. F. la nib re ; cf. LANYARD.] A laec, strap, 
thong, lash. 

Lair (le»j), sb . [OE. leger str. neut. : — 
OTeut. *Iegro~, f. root leg- ; see Lie t/. 4 J tx. 
The action or fact of lying -1631. a. The 
resting place of a corpse ; a grave, tomb. Now 
only Sc., a plot in a graveyard. OE. 3. That 
whereon one lies down to sleep ; a bed, couch 
OE. 4. A place for animals to lie down in ; 
esp . for beasts of chase or of prey ME. 5. 
Agric. Nature or kind of soil 1519 
4. Low of distant cattle . .dropping down to l. Clark. 

Lair (leai), v. ME. [f. prec.] +1. tram. 
To prostrate. ME. only. 3. a. intr. To lie (on 
a bed), b. Of cattle : To go to their lair. c. 
trans. To place in a lair. d. To serve as a 
lair for. 1607. 

Lairage (l«»*rtdg). 1866. ff. Lair sb. or 
v. + -age.] The placing of cattle in a lair or 
lairs; space so occupied, or an establishment of 
such lairs. 

Laird (lewd). Sc. 1450. [Sc. form of Lord 
( repr. north. ME. laverd).] A landed pro- 
prietor ; orig. only one who held immediately 
from the king. Hence LaiTdehip, the con- 
dition, dignity, or estate of a 1. ; also, lairds as 
a whole 1649. 

Laiser, obs. f. Leisure. 
fi Laissez-aller (lr»*sr sele ; Ft. air). 
Also laisser-aller. 1818. f Fr. ; as next + alter 
to go, i.e. let (persons or things) go.] Absence 
of restraint ; unconstrained freedom. 

H Laissez-faire (1/i-ss le»j; Fr. \pe ip). 
Also lalmaer-fairo. 1825. [Fr.; laisscx let + 

fair* to do, i. e. let (people) do (as they think 
best).] A phr. expressive of the principle of 
non-interference by government with the 
action of individuals, esp. in trade and in 
Industrial affairs. ALo at/rib. 

The 'orthodox ' laissez-faire political economy 2887. 
Hence Lalmsez-faireism. 

Laity (l/i*Tti). 1541. [f. icd Lay a. + 

»(i)ty, J 1. The condition or state of a layman 
1616. a. The body of the people not in orders 
as opp. to the clergy ; laymen collectively 
1541. 3. Unprofessional people, as opp. to 

lawyers, doctors, artists, etc. 1832. 

a. Th** clergy were now retrograding, while the 1 . 
were advancing Hallam. 3. Artists are wont to 
think the criticisms of the U rather weak and super* 
fluous H.-L^S 

fLake, sb\ ME. [a. ON. leik-r play 
OTeut. *Jaiko-, a vbl. sb. from *laikan to play, 
Lake v.] i. Play, sport, fun. In pi games, 
tricks, -1570. a. A fight, contest -1515. 

Lake (lr*k), sb* [Early ME. lac, a. OF. 
lac, ad. L. locus. ] 1. A large body of water 

surrounded by land ; in recent use often applied 
to an ornamental piece of water in a park, etc. 
Also transf. and fig. ta. A pond, a pool 
~x6oo. +8. After L. lacus «= a wine-vat -1657. 
x. Never more Shall the L glass her. flying over it 
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M. Arnold. The Great L. (a phrase borr ow ed from 
the N. Amer. Indians]! the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Great Lakes', the five lakes Superior, Huron, Michi- 
gan Erie, and Ontario, which form the boundary 
between Canada and the U.S. a. Ne noon so grey 
goo. gootb in the 1 . Chaucsr. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General : as l. -fishery, -final, 
shore, etc. ; l- trout , etc. , l.-reflected adj. ; l-euver. 

a. Special x L-baain, a depression which contains, 
or has contained, a 1. s •country = Lakk-land ) 
•crater, a crater which contains or has contained, a 
1 1 -fly, a fly that frequents lakes: U.S., an ephe- 
meral ( Ephemera simulant) which swarms in the 
Great Lakes in July: -lawyer U.S., joc. name for 
the bow-fin and the burbot, in allusion to their voracity: 
•weed, water-pepper {Polygonum hydropigeri. 

b. Lake poets, school, terms applied to Coleridge, 
Southey, and Wordsworth, who lived among the 
English Lakes : L. poetry, their poetry. 

c. lake-dweller, one who n prehistoric times lived 
in a 1. -dwelling or Inhabitation, i.e. one built upon 
piles driven into the bed of a I. : 1. -hamlet, •settle- 
ment, -village, a collection of such dwellings: 
•man = lake-dweller. 

fLake, sb.* ME. [prob. a. Du. taken , 
corresp. to OE. lachcn 4 clsmidem Fine 
linen -1603. 

Lake (Ir'k), sb.* 1616. [Orig. a var. of 
Lac 1 .] i. A pigment of a reddish hue, orig. 
obtained from lac (Lac 1 ), and now from 
cochineal treated as in 2. b. transf. as the 
name of a colour 1660. a. A pigment obtained 
by the combination of some colouring matter 
with metallic oxide or earth. Often qualified, 
as crimson, madder, yellow, etc. /. Indian 
a crimson pigment prepared from stick-lac 
treated with alum and alkali. 1684. 

Lake (l^k), v. Now chiefly dial [a. ON. 
leika « OE. Idcan ; CTeuL verb.] f I. intr. 
To exert oneself, leap, spring; hence, to fight 
-ME. a. To play, sport ; occas. in amorous 
sense ; dial to take a holiday ; to be out of 
work ME. 

Lake-land, lakeland. 1829. [f. Lake 
sbfi + Land.] The land of lakes; spec, the 
region of the English lakes, in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Lancashire. 

Lakelet (InkJet). 1796. [f. Lake sb.* + 
-LET. | A small lake. Also transf. 

Laker (Isi-kai). 1798. [f. Lake sb.* + 

-ER *.] f 1. A visitor to the English lakes. [A 
pun, with reference to Lake v.\ a. One of 
the Lake poets 18x9. 

a. The Lakers all.. first despised, and then patro- 
nised * Walter Scott ’ E. FitzGkrald, 

Lakh : see Lac *. 

tLakin. 1496. [Contr. f. Lady + -kin.] 
Only in By (our) /., a trivial form of By Our 
Lady -1625. 

Lakke, obs. f. Lack. 

Laky (lflki), aA 1611. ft Lake sb.* + 
-y 1 .] Of or pertaining to a lake ; lakMike. 

Laky (luki), a* 1849. [f. Lake sb. * + 

-Y l .] Of the colour of lake ; spec, of the blood, 
when the red corpuscles are acted upon by 
some solvent. 

La-la (la-la*), 1785. [adj. use of la la 

interj.; see La int. b.] So-so, poor. 
Lallatlon (lael/i-Jan). 1647. [f. L. lallare 
to sing lalla or lullaby.] fa. Childish utter- 
ance. b. An imperfect pronunciation of r, in 
which it sounds like / ; lambdacism. 

Lam (lsem), sb. 1688. local. [Earlier lame, 
a. F. lame.'] Weaving, pi Pieces of wood in 
a loom connected with the treadles and healds. 
Lam (lsem), v. 1595. [Cf. ON. Ipnja, lit. 
c to lame*, but used chiefly with reference to 
thrashing.] i. trans . To beat soundly; to 
thrash; to whack. Now colloq. or vulgar. 
a. intr. Chiefly school-boy slang, as to l. (it) 
into one , to U out 1875. Hence La‘mming vbl 
sb. a beating. 

Lama (la*m&). Also err on. llama. 1654. 
[Tibetan blama, the b being silent] A 
Buddhist priest of Mongolia or Tibet. 

Doled (dales or delli)-l., title of the chief L. of 
Tibet { Tee ho- or Teshuf- that ot the chief L. of 
Mongolia. The former ranks highest, and is known 
to Europeans as the * Grand Lama ’. He reoeivsa 
almost divine honours. 

Hence La ‘male a of or pertaining to the lamas 1 
believed or taught by the lamas. La*xnalam 
(also la-miam), the doctrine and observances incul- 
cated by the lamas. Lanualst, La*maite. one 
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who professes lamaism f also attrib. Lamal*stlc v 
Lamal'tlc ad/s., of or pertaining to the lamaists. 

Lama, erron. f. Llama. 

Tjftmantin (lfimsentin). 1706. [a. F.] The 
manatee. 

Lamarckian (lamaukian). 1846. [t 
Lamarck , French botanist and zoologist (1744- 
1839) + -IAN.J A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Lamarck or to his theory ascribing organic 
evolution to Inheritable modifications produced 
m the individual by habit, appetency, and the 
environment. B. sb. One who holds these 
views. So Lama-rcUanism, Lttma-rckism, 
Lamarck's doctrine of the origin of species. 
Lama-rckite - Lamarckian sb. 

Lamasery (lama -sari). 1867. [a. F. 

lamaserie, app. formed irreg. by Hue from 
lama ; see Lama.] A Tibetan or Mongolian 
monastery of lamas. 

Lamb (lsem), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE lamb % 
lambor , If mb str. neut. * — OTeut. * lam bos-, 
+ Iambi*-.] x. The young of the sheep, a. fig. 

a. A young member ot a 4 flock esp. 01 the 

church OE. b. One who is as meek, gentle, 
innocent, or weak as a lamb OE. c. A simple- 
ton 1668. a. The Lamb . f Gods Lamb , the 
Lamb of God , a title of Christ (After John i. 
29, Rev. v. 6. etc.) OE. b. (Her. ) Holy Lamb 
= Agnus dei b. 1823. 4* P l - a - The name 

given to the ferocious soldiers of Col. Kirke's 
regiment in 1684-6, in ironical allusion to the 
device of the Faschal Lamb on their flag 1744. 

b. The name given to bodies of ruffians hired 
to commit acts of violence at elections. 1844. 
5. The flesh of the lamb as food 1620. b. 
Short for Lambskin 1527. 

x. Ewes and thir bleating Lambs Milt. P.L. xt* 
645. As well be hanged for a sheep as a 1. Mod. 
Provb. 3. Worthy the L. ..for He was hlain for us 
Watir. 

Comb. : l.-ale, an annual feast at lamb-shearing | 
l.-florin Hist., a florin Btampcd with the ‘ Agnus 
Dei *; lamb’s fry, the product of lamb’s castration. 
Iamb’S lettuce = Corn-salad ( Valerianetla olito- 
ria) i lamb’s tails, the calkins of the hazel. 

Lamb (Item), v. 1456. [f. Lamb rA] 1. 

trans. (pass, only.) To bring forth ; to drop (a 
lamb). a. intr. To bring forth a lamb ; to 
yean 1611. a- Ol a shepherd : To tend (ewes) 
at lambing-time. Also, to /. down. 1850. 

Lamb, obs. f. Lam v. 

fLamback, v. 1589. [If. Lam v. + Back 
sb.] trans. To beat, thrash. Also fig. So 
Lamba'ste v. (slang and dial.) 1637. 

Lambda (lse'mdfi). ME. [Gr. hA^iBba (or 
A<i08a).] 1. The xxth letter of the Greek 

alphabet. A, A. a. Ascot. The point of junction 
of the sagittal and Lambdoidal sutures 1888. 

L. moth, a moth marked with a 1. on its wings. 

Lambdacism (lse-rndfisiz’m), labdacism 
(la bd-). 1658. [ad. L, a. Gr. Xa(p)/Ma*i- 

<r/idt, C A Lambda.] x . A too frequent 
repetition of the letter / in speaking or writing. 

a. A confusion of l and r in pronunciation; 
lallation 1864, 

Laxnbdold (Ue-mdoid), a. 1597. Ta. F. 
lambdoide , ad. mod.L. lambdoules, ad. Gr. 
Xap&boulii* ; see Lambda and -oid.] — next. 

Lambdoidal flsemdoi-dfll), a. Also lam- 
doidaL 1653. ff. prec. + -al.] Resembling 
the Gr, letter laxnbda (A) in form. 

L. suture [A mat.), the suture connecting the two 
parietal bones with the occipital. L. ridge, the edge 
of the occipital bone forming the lambdoid suture. 

Lambency (lce’mb^nsi). 1817. [f. next; 

see -ENCY.l The state or quality of being 
lambent. Also Jig . : spec. Brilliance and delicate 
plAy of wit or fancy 1871. 

The soft I. of the streamlet Rumun. 

Lambent (temblnt), a . 1647. [***• I* 
lambentem , lambere to lick.] x. Of a flame 
(fire, light); Playing lightly upon a surface 
without burning It, Mke a tongue of fire; shin- 
ing with a soft clear light and without fierce 
heat. b. Hence, of eyes, the sky, etc. : Softly 
radiant 1717. c. Jig. Of wit, style, etc. : Play- 
ing lightly and brilliantly over its subjects 187a 
3. In etym. sense : Licking, that licks 1706. 

t. L», diffuse flashes of lightning without thunder 
1834. fig. L. dailies* played orotund his face PrvMN. 

b. Eyea.,1. with interior light SB67. o. The style so 
picturesque and L Disrakll La‘mbently adv. 
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Lambes, obs. f. Lammas. 
fLambitive. 1646. [ad. mod.L. lambiti - 
f. lambere; see -IVE. J A. adj. Of medi- 
cines: Taken by licking up with the tongue. 
B. sb. A medicine so taken. -1710 

Lambkin (l**mkin). 1579. [f. Lamb sb. + 
-kin.] A little lamb. Also transf., chiefly as 
a term of endearment. 

Lamb-like, lamblike (larmlrik), a. 1599. 
[-like.] Like a lamb, or that of a lamb. 

Lambling (leemlin). rare. 1591. [-lino.] 
A young or little lamb, 

Lamboys (lte*mboiz). 1548. [In quot. 
[the source of the word) possibly a mistake for 
Jambeaux.] Antiq . An imitation in steel of 
the 1 bases ' or skirt, reaching from the waist to 
the knee ; occas, found in Tudor armour. 

The teases, the 1 , the backpece Hall. 

Lambrequin (larmbrikin). 1735. [a. F.] 
z. A scarf or piece of stuff worn over the 
helmet as a covering : in Her. represented 
with one end (which is cut or jagged) pendent 
or floating. a. U.S. A short curtain or piece 
of drapery (with the lower edge scalloped or 
straight) placed over a door or window or sus- 
pended tor ornament from a mantel-shelf. 
1883. 3. Ceramics. Ornamentation consisting 

of solid colour with a lower edge of jagged 
or scalloped outline 1873. 

Lambskin (lee -m, skin), sb. ALo lamb's 
akin. ME. x. a. The skin of a lamb with the 
wool on. b. The same dressed and used for 
clothing, for mats, etc. In colled . sing, fur 
so prepared. a. Leather made from the skin 
of lambs 1745. 9- Woollen cloth made to 

resemble lambskin (Ogilvie). “[4. punningly . 
A heavy blow. (Cf. Lam v .) -162a. 5. 

Mining. Anthracite slack 1873. 

1. He Is wolf in lamskine hyd ME. Hence 
tLambskin v. irons, to bent, to thrash. 

Lamb's tongue. 1578. x. A name for 
species of plantain (tr. tncd.L, amoglossa. Or. 
hpvoykwfoov), and other plants, a. A sort of 
plane with a deep narrow bit for making 
quirks ; also, the moulding made by this 1858. 

Lamb's- wool (lse mz,wul). 1439. 1. The 
wool of lambs, used for hosiery, etc.; clothing- 
material made of this. Also attrib. a. A 
drink of hot ale mixed with the pulp of roasted 
apples, sugared and spiced 159a. 

Lamda, -doidal t see Lambda, -doidal. 

Lame (l/im), sb. teehn. 1586. [a. F. lame 
; — L. lam(m)ina, lamna thin piece or plate.] 
A thin plate, esp. of metal; a lamina; spec. 
applied to the small overlapping steel plates 
used in old armour. 

Lame (U'm), a. FOE. lama, Ipma OTeut 
+lamo-.] 1 . Crippled ; weak, infirm ; paralysed : 
unable to move. Obs. exc. arch. b. Crippled 
through injury to, or defect in, a limb, esp. in 
the foot or leg ; limping, unable to walk OE. 
Also transf. ol inanimate objects. c. Said of 
the limb ; also of footsteps, etc. ME. a. fig. 
Maimed, halting ; imperfect or defective. Said 
esp. of an argument, excuse, account, etc. ME. 
b. Of metrical feet, or verses composed of 
them : Halting, metrically defective 1600. 

x. b. Another L of a hande Savilb. I was an eye 
unto the blynde, and a fote to the L Covbkiml* Job 
anclx. 15. a. Oh most L and Impotent conclusion 
Shaks. A very L story Fkbbman. b. The Prom is 
Fustian, and the Numbers L Dkydbn. 

Phi. L duck : see Duck sb. 1 6. Hence La*me-ly 
n do. % <nest 

Lame (lrftn), v. ME. [£. Lamb a.'] tram . 
To make lame ; to cripple. 

Lamel (laeurifl). Now rare. 1676. [ad. L. 
lamella. 1 - next. 

H Lamella (Ume*U). PI. lamell a* (Ume li> 
1678. [L., dim. of lamina.] A thin plate, 
scale, layer, or film, esp. of bone or tissue 
e.g. one of the thin plates or s ca l es which com- 
pose some shells, one of the erect scales 
app e n ded to the corollas of some flowers, etc. 
Hence Lamellar a. (chiefly scientific L consist- 
ing of, characterised by, or arranged in lamel- 
lae. LameTlarty adv. in thin plates or scales. 
Lamellate (Ise-meW, a. 1836. [ad. mod.L. 
lamellatns ; see Lamella and -ate VJ Fur- 
nished with or arranged in lamellm; tomdlar 
Hence LamfUately adv. La -meUafce da. 1713, 


Lamellibranch (lime*libneqk), sb. (a.) 
1855. [ad. mod.L. lamellibranchia pL, f. 
Lamella 4 Gr. gills. J Zool. A 

lamellibranchiate mollusc, b. attrib . or adj. « 
next 1867. 

Lameulbranchiate (Umelibrse a qki|A), a. 
(sb.) 184a. [ad. mod*L. lamtllib ranckiatus ; 

see prec. and -ATE *.] Zool . Belonging to the 

group Lamellibranchtata of molluscs (so called 
as having lamellate gills), including oysters, 
mussels, etc. 1855. A lamellibranch. 

Lamellicom (I&me*lik£in). 1835. [ad. 
mod.L*. lamtllicomis, f. L. lamella thin plate 
+ cornu horn. ] Ento*n. A. adj. Belonging to 
the Lamel licomes or the group Lanuliuornia 
of beetles, having antennae characterised by a 
lamelliform club. B. sb. A lamellicom beetle, 
as the dung-beetle, cockchafer, etc. So L&melli- 
co’rnate, -co*nxous adjs. m A. 

Lameiliferous (laemeli*f6ras), a. 183a. [f. 
Lamella 4 -(i)ferous.J Bearing or having 
lamellae ; lamellate. 

Lamelliform (ldmclif^im), a. 1819. [f. 
Lamella 4 -(i)form.] Having the form of a 
lamella or thin plate. 

Lamellirostral (lamelir^rstrAl). 1835. [f. 
mod.L. lamellirostris, i. Lamella 4 L. 
rostrum beak + -AL,] Om ith. A. adj. Belonging 
to the family Lamel lirost res of birds, so called 
as having lamallose bills. B. sb. A lamellirostral 
bird. 

Lametlose (l&me-Uus), a. 1753. [i. La- 
mella + -ose.J -= Lamellate. 

Lament (limemt), sb. 1591. [ad. L. 
lament urn.] x. An act of lamenting ; a 
passionate expression of grief. Also poet. 
lamentation. a. A conventional form of 
mourning ; an elegy ; a dirge ; also, the air to 
which a lamentation is sung or played 1698. 

1. A voice of weeping heard, and loud 1 . Milton. 

Lament (l&me'nt), v. 1530. fad. L. lamen 
tari, t. lamentum .] x. tram. To express or 
feel sorrow for or concerning; to mourn for; 
to bewail 1535. a. intr. To express or feel 
profound grief; to mourn passionately 1530. 
t3- causative. To distress -1704. 

1. Samuel died, and all the Israelites.. lamented 
him x Sam. xxv, x. This stone laments the death of 
Andrea Pisano 2756. a. He loves not moist that doth 
I. the most 1595. Hence L&me'nter. Lame’nt- 

Hngfy ado. 

Lamentable (lx , m£ntfib’l), a. ME [a.F., 
or nd. L. lament abi Lis ; see prec. and -able.] 
x. Full of or expressing sorrow; mournful, 
doleful. Now rare or arch. a. That is to be 
lamented; pitiable, deplorable ME. b. In 
joc. or trivial use: 'Pitiful, despicable" (J.); 
wretchedly bad 1699. 

a. A L change from that simplicity of manners 
Steels. b. The result was something L 1876. 
Hence La*mentably ado. 

Lamentation (lsem&it/i-Jan). ME [a. F., 
or ad. L. lament at ioncm.] The action of 
lamenting ; the passionate expression of grief ; 
mourning ; in weakened sense, regret. b. A 
lamer t ME. 

They all made gret lamcntasyon for his depart yng 
Ld. Berness. b. lake thou vp a L for the princes 
of Israel Kxeh. xix. z. The Lamentations o/Jtre - 

mink, or, shortly, Lamentations : a book of the O.T.. I 
ascribed to Jeremiah, and having for its subject thdl 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeaut. 

Lamented (lame nted), ///. a. i6xt. [f. 
Lament v. 4 -ed 1 .] Mourned for; be- 
wailed; regretted. 

Your late L father 1864. 

Lameter, lamiter (lfl*mitai). St. and n. 
dial. 1804. [obscurely t Lame a.] A lame 

E n ; a cripple. 

metta (Ume a t&). 1858. [It., dim. of 
Lame j 4 .] Brass, silver, or gold foil 

or wire. 

|| Lamia (1/bmii). PI. -is, -las. ME [L. 
lamia , a. Gr. A a/sla a fabulous monster, also, 
a fish of prey. Cf. F. lamie.) x. A fabulous 
monster with the body of a woman, who was 
said to prey upon human beings and suck 
children's blood. Also, a witch, she-demon, 
fa. Ichih. A genus of sharks -1776. 3. Eaton a 

A genus of longloom beetles. 

L&min (Uemin). Also l a men . 1489. 
[Anglicised f. next] A lamina; a plate of 
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metal used as an astrological instrument or as 

a charm. 

II Lamina (lwminft). PI. laminae (lse-mint). 
1656. [L. lam(m)ina. Cf. Lame sb.] A thin 
plate, scale, layer, or flake (of metal, etc.), b. 
An at., etc. A thin layer of bone, membrane, 
etc. 1706. a Ceoi. The thinnest separable 
layer in stratified rock deposits 1794. A- 
(a) A thin plate of tissue. (4) The expanded 
portion of A leaf, (c) The (usually expanded) 
upper part of a petal, (d) The expanded part 
of the thallus or frond in algae, etc. 1760. 

Hence La a mlnal, Laminar, La*mlnary, 
La'minoae, La'minoua ad is. consisting of, 
arranged in, or formed into lamlnse. 
Laminable (leeminAb’l), a. 1796. [See 
Laminate v. and -able. j Capable of being 
formed into thin plates or layers. Htnce 
Lamlnabi lity, 1. quality. 

Laminar ian (larmine»*ri&n), a. 1851. [f. 
mod.L. Laminaria, name of a genus of sea- 
weeds known as sea-tangle, f. L. lamina j] L. 
zone : the zone of the sea, extending from low- 
water mark to a depth of ninety feet, in which 
seaweeds of the genus Laminaria are found. 
Laminarite (lsc'minirait). 1839. [f. as 
prec. + -iTtt.l Geol . A fossil seaweed sup- 
posed to be allied to the genus Laminaria . 
Laminate (lseminA), a. 1668. [ad. mod.L. 
laminatus ; see next and -ate *.] Having the 
form of or consisting of a lamina or thin plate ; 
furnished with a lamina or lamlnse. 

Laminate (laeminut), v. 1664. [f. L. 
* laminate *laminarc, L LAMINA ; see -ate *.] 
x. trans. To beat or roll (metal) into thin 
plates, a. To separate or split into layers or 
leaves. Also intr. for red. 1668. 3. To over- 
lay with plates (of metal) 1697. 4. To make 

by placing layer upon layer of material 1858. 

Laminated (lse minzited), ppl. a . 1668. 
[f. Laminate v. 4 -kd 1 .} Consisting of, 
arranged in, or furnished with lamlnse ; made 
of a succession of layers of material. 
Lamination (Iseminiijdn). 1676. [f. as 

piec.; see -ation.] The action of laminating 
or condition of being laminated ; also concr. in 
pi. laminae. 

La mini- (lae-mini), comb. f. Lamina, as 
in Laxnini'ferooa a. t having a structure con- 
sisting of laminae or layers; Laminipl&*ntar 
a. Ornith. having laminate tarsi, as the Laminin 
plant ares of Sundevall’s classification. 

|| Laminitis (Iseminai *tis). 1843. [f. Lam i n A 
+ -ITIS.] Inflammation of the sensitive la- 
minae of a horse's hoof. 

La*misli, a. 1593. [£ Lame cl + -ish L] 
Somewhat lame. 

Lamm, obs. t Lam v. 

Lammas [larmas). I OE hlAfmstsse, t hldf 
Loaf + msesse Mass j*. 1 ; subseq. felt as if L 
Lamb 4 Mass.] x. The xst of August, in the 
early English church a harvest festival, at 
which loaves of bread were consecrated, made 
from the first ripe corn. ( In Scotland, a usual 
quarter-day.) Also, the sesLsoa of this festivaL 
a. Latter L. (t day), (joc.) a day that will never 
come ; at latter L. t never. 1 567. 
s. Six years old last 1. Addison. 
attrib. and Comb. : chiefly with the sense of 'ripen- 
ing at Lammas as L^appU, etc. t L.-day, August x f 
L.-land, land that was private property till L. day 
(Aug. x), but thereafter subject to common rights of 
pasturage till the spring j L-wbeat ■ «mkr>iuAcai 
Lammergeyer (Ifie-mejgpuj). 18x7. [*• 
G. Idtnmergeicr, L Idmrner , pi. of lamm lamb 4 
geier vulture, Geir.] The Bearded Vnltur^ 
Gypaetns barbatus; it is the largest European 
bird of prey, and inhabits lofty mountains la 
Southern Europe, Asia, and Northern Africa. 
Lamp (lamp), sb. 1 ME [ad. F. lampe t ad. 
L. I amp as, Gr. A apatite, L X&pmwt to mhina.] 
x. A vessel containing oil, which is burnt at a 
wick, for the purpose of Muminatioeu Now 
also a vessel of glass or the like,, enclosing a 
candle, oil, a gas-jet, or an incandescent wire. 
Often defined, as arc, Argand, Davy, electric , 
gas , etc. /. b. Used for torch ; (occas. with 
allusion to the Grecian torch-rtce : toe Lav- 
padedromy) ME. c . = sajtty-lomp e. 

transf* a. sing. The sun, moon, a star or 
meteor; also, a flash (of lightning), pi. The 
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stars or heavenly bodies in general. ME. b. 
pi. The eyes (formerly poet. \ now slang) 1590. 
8 .fig. A source or centre of light, spiritual or 
intellectual. Also. l.of beauty , joy , life , etc. 1500. 

1. Darke Night strangles the trauailing Larape 
Shaks. Phr. To smell of (or t taste) the l. (said of a 
literary composition) : to be manifestly the product of 
nocturnal or laborious study. b. Still the race of 
Hero-spirits pass the 1. from band to band Kingslky. 
a. a. When they see Sun, we see the Lamps of night 
Sia T, Hkrbbrt. 3. Ages elapsed ere Homer's 1. 
appeared Cowrca. The Seven Lamps of Architecture 
(ci: Exod. xxv. 37, etc.) Ruskin ( title ). 

attrib. and Comb. 1. Generali as L-chimncy, 
- shade { -tvtck, etc. ; l. -bearer , -cleaner , etc. t l.- light- 
ing adj. and sb. ; l.- lighted , -lit, - warmed adjs., etc. 

a. Special :1. -fly, ? a glow-worm t -furnace, a 
furnace in which al. was used as the means of heating ; 
-Jack U.S., a hood over a lamp chimney on the roof 
of a car; -man, (a) a maker of or deafer in lamps; 
(6) one who tends lamps ; -shell, a brachiopod, esp. 
one of the genus Terebratula or family Terebratulidx . 
fLamp, sb.% [? for +lampne , ad. L. lamina 
(cf. Lame sb .).] ?A plate. Chaucer. 

Lamp (laemp), v . 1600. [f. Lamp sb. 1 ' 

i. intr. To shine. Also fig. 1609. a. trans. 
To supply with lamps 1600. 3. transf. To 

light as with a lamp 1808. 

a. To play with Luna or newe lampe the starres 
1600. 

Lampad (larmpj&d). poet, rare . 1796. 

[ad. Gr. Xapvab-, ha finds Lamp jtf. 1 ] In pi., 
the seven 'lamps of fire' burning before the 
throne of God (Rev. iv. 5). 

Lampadedromy (lse:mpade*dr5mi). 1848. 
[ad. Gr. Xafiwabrjbpofila, f. XapiraS-, A a finds 
torch + -bpopla running. Many Diets, have 
the incorrect form lampadrome.] Gr. Antiq. 
A torch-race : a race (on foot or horseback) in 
which a lighted torch was passed from hand to 
hand. So || La mpadepho’ria, -doph'oria. 
Lampadist (lae-mp&dist). 1838. [nd. Gr. 
hapnabiff-Hjs, f. Xafirrablfaiv , f. ha finds torch.] 
Gr. Antiq. A competitor in a torch-race. 

Lam pas (lse-mpis), sb . 1 Also lampers, 
etc. 2523. [a. F. lampas (in 16th c. also 

lampast). Origin unkn.J A disease of horses, 
consisting in a swelling of the fleshy lining of 
the roof of the mouth behind the front teeth. 

His horoe .. troubled with the Lampasse Shaks. 

Lampas (lue-mp&s), sb .2 ME. [With sense 
I, cf. MDu. lampers. In sense 2. a. F. lampas . 
Etym. unkn.J ti. A kind of glossy crape 
-1559. a. A kind of flowered silk, ong. from 
China 1816. 

+La*mpate. 1819. [f. Lamp-ic + -ate 4 .] 
Chem. A salt of lampic acid ; an aldehydate 
- 1 839- 

Lamp-black (larmpblsetk, loesmpblark), 
id. 1598. A pigment consisting of almost 
pure, finely divided carbon ; made by collecting 
the soot produced by burning oil or (now 
usually) gas. Also attrib. Hence Lamp- 
black v. to paint, smear, or coat with 1. 
Lamper-eeL 1804. f? f. lampre , var. of 
Lamprey + Eel.] x. — Lamprey, a. U.S. 
The mutton-fish or eel-pout ( Zoarces anguil - 
laris) of N. America 1885. 

Lampern (lae*mpwn). ME. [a. OF. lam- 
proyon, lamprion, lampreon, dim. of lampreie 
Lamprey.] The river lamprey ( Petromyson 
fluviatilis). 

Lampers, var. of Lampas sb 1 
+La-mpic, a . 1819. [f. Lamp sb . 1 + -ic.] 
Chem. In /. acid : an earlier name of aldehyde. 
(It was first prepared by burning ether in 
a lamp with a platinum wire twisted round the 
wick.) -1839. 

Lamping (larmpin), ppl. a. 1590. [f. 

Lamp v. 4- -mo s .] Flashing, resplendent. 

Emongit th' eternall spheres end 1. sky Spenser. 

Lampion (lse-mpian). 1848. [a. F., ad. It. 
lampione , augm. of lampa Lamp j 3.*] A pot 
or cup, often of coloured glass, containing oil 
with a wick, used in illuminations. 

Lampless (Ise-mpUs), a . 1625. [-less.] 
Destitute of lamps. 

Your Ladies eyes are lam please to that vertue 
Fletcher. 

La*mpiet- 1621. [-let.] A small lamp. 
Lamplight (lse*mp,lait). 1579. [f- Lamp 
sb . 1 + Light sb.] The light given by a lamp 
■or lamps. 


Lamplighter (larmp,Iaitai). 1750. [f. as 
prec. + Lighter sb * J i. One who lights 
lamps; one whose business it is to light the 
street lamps. a. local U*S. 'The calico bass 
1888. 

s. Like a i.e. as quickly as the 1. ran up his 
ladder: Skim up the rigging like a 1. M arhyat. 

Lamp oil. 1581. Oil for burning in a 
lamp ; also fig. nocturnal labour. 

Lampoon (leempiin), sb. 1645. [a. F. 

tampon , orig. a drinking-song; from the 
exclam, tampons = let us drink (Littr6).l A 
virulent or scurrilous satire upon an individual. 

The rancorous lampoons of Gregory Nazianzen 
against his sovereign De Quinckv. Hence Lam- 
poo*n v . to make the subject of a 1. _ Lampoo’ner. 
Lampoo*nery, the practice of writing lampoons; 
lampooning quality or spirit. 

Lamp-post (l»-mpip<fl»st). 1790. [f. Lamp 
sb . 1 + Post.] A post, usu. of iron, used to 
support a street-lamp. In the French Revolu- 
tion also for hanging a victim of popular fury. 
fLamprel. 1526. [?f. lampre Lamprey + 
-EL *.] Some fish like a lamprey -1688. 
Lamprey (larmpri). ME. [a. OF. *lam- 
preie (OF. and mod.F. lamproie) : — med.L. 
lampreda, said to be a var. of lampetra, f. L. 
lambere to lick 4- petra stone ; the lamprey 
attaches itself by a sucker to stones. But 
lampetra may be an etymologizing perversion.] 
A pseudo-fish of the genus Petromyson, resem- 
bling an eel in shape and in having no scales. 
It has a sucker-mouth, pouch-like gills, seven 
spiracles on each side of the head, and a 
fistula or opening on the top of the head. 

Comb. l.-eel, the Sea-lamprey ( Petromymon rnari- 
nus). 

Lampro- (laempr*), repr. Gr. Xafinpo 
comb, t Xapnpos bright, shining, as in Lam- 
protype [Gr. rviroi type], Photogr. a paper 
print glazed with collodion and gelatine ; etc. 
Lampron, -roon, etc., obs. ft. Lampern. 
Lampyrine (lae'mplrin, -ain). 184a. [f. L. 
lampyris glow-worm, a. Gr. Xapnvpis, f. X d/i~ 
setv to shine.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Lampyrinx or fire-flies. B. sb. One of the 
Lampyrinx. 

Lanarkite (lae-nAikait). 1835. [f. Lanark- 
shire , where first found.] Min. Sulphocarbo- 
nate of lead, found in greenish-white, grey, or 
yellowish crystals. 

Lanate (l#lnA), a. 1760. [ad. L. lanatus, 
f. lana wool ; see -ATE *.] Dot. and Ent. 
Having a woolly covering or surface. So 
Lanate d a. 

Lancashire (lae-qkajai). 1834. [f. Lan- 

caster name of the county town + Shire.] The 
name of an English county, used attrib . in L. 
boiler % a horizontal, cylindrical, internally fired 
boiler, having two flues ; also (elhpt. as sb.) as 
the designation of a breed of cattle. 

Lancaster (lse'qk&stw). 1857. [f. C. W. 
Lancaster, the inventor (died 1878).] In full 
L. gun , rifie, the name of a cannon and rifle 
(respectively) having a slightly oval bore. 
Lancasterian (lsegkaestUrian), a. Also 
Lancastrian. 1807. [f. proper name Lan- 

caster + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to Joseph 
Lancaster (1778-1838) and the monitorial 
system which he established in schools. 
Lancastrian (lsenksestriin). 1548. [f. 

Lancaster + -IAN. Cf. Yorkist.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the English royal 
family which descended from John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster (died 2399), or to the party 
(whose emblem was the Red Rose) that sup- 
ported this family in the Wars of the Roses. 

B. sb. An adherent of the house of Lancaster; 
one of the Lancastrian faction in the Wars of 
the Roses. 

Lance (Ians), r3.l ME. [a. F. lance S— L. 
lancea. All Teut. langs. have adopted the Fr. 
wd.] 1. A weapon, consisting of a long 
wooden shaft and an iron or steel head, held by 
a horseman in charging at full speed. Also 
transf. and fig. a. A similar weapon, used for 
various purposes, e. g. for spearing fish 2727. 

3. «= Lancet. Now rare. 1475. 4. A horse- 

soldier armed with a lance : a lancer 1602. b. 
Hist. A man-at-arms with his attendant retinue. 
Cf. F. lance foumie. 18x8. tfi- A branch of a 


tree -1669. 6. techn. a. Carpentry. A pointed 

blade, usually employed to sever the grain on 
each side of the intended path of a chipping-bit 
or router 287c. b. Mil. An instrument which 
conveys the charge of a piece of ordnance and 
forces it home into the bore x8oa. c. Pyrotechny. 
A thin case containing compositions which 
burn with a white or coloured flame 1634. 

x. The 1. wax the .. peculiar weapon of the knight 
Gibbon. Phr. To break a l. j see Break v. 1. 1. L. 
in rest (see Rest), m. Bomb-. gun-, kand-l.. in Whale - 
fiehsng, an instrument for kiifiny the whale, after he 
has been harpooned and ueaned out. 4. A 1., in 
other words, a belted knight, commands this paity 
Scott. 

Comb, t 1. -corporal (after Lancepkbade], one who 
acts as corporal, receiving pay aa a pn\ate ; -flab ** 
Launcb * ; -head = lance-snake ; -sergeant, a cor. 
poral acting as a sergeant; -snake, a venomous 
snake of the American genus Bothrops (or Ctaspedo- 
cephalus), esp. B. lanceolatus, of the W. indies; 
= Fer-de- lance a. 

f Lance, sb* 1669. [f. Lance v .] A ent, 
incision, slit. Worlidge. 

Lance (lens), v. ME. [n. OF. lancier (F. 
lancer) : — L. lane cate , f. lancea Lance sb . 1 
In branch II f. Lance sb 1 ] 

I. 1. trans. To fling, launch, throw (a dart, 
also fire, etc.) ; to shoot out (the tongue). 
Now rare (chiefly poet.). a. intr. for r<fi. To 
spring, move quickly, rush. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
1*3- intr. To launch forth, push out -1^95. 

x. The torpedo-boat lances one of her homd needles 
of steel 1898. 

II. 1. To pierce with or as with a lance or a 

lancet ; to cut. gash, slit. Also, To silt open. 
Obs. exc. poet. ME. b. trans . To wound or 
kill with a lance (mod.). 9. Surg. To make an 

incision in (the gums, a sore, etc.) with a lancet ; 
to cut open. Occas. with person as object* 
Also, to fetch out or let out by lancing. 1474. 
Also fig. Also absol. 

x. 1 hen they Lanced his flesh with Knives Bunyan. 
a. To 1. and dress the..lumours Da For. 

Lancegay (la nsg^)- Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
[a. OF. lancegay e, f. lance Lance sb . 1 + za- 
gaye (see Zagaie, Assagai).] A kind of lance. 
La a nce-knight. Hist. 1523. [ad. Gcr. 
lansknecht (Ians — Lance perversion of 
landsknecht , f. lands, genitive of land Land sb. 
+ knecht servant. Orig. the G. word denoted 
the mercenary foot-soldiers belonging to the 
imperial territory, as dist. from the Swiss.] A 
mercenary foot-soldier, esp. one armed with a 
lance or pike. 

Lancelet (la-nslet). 1565. [f. Lance sb . 1 
+ -let.] ti- A lancet -1656. a. Zool . — 
Amphioxus 1836. 

+La*ncely, a . [f. Lance sb . 1 + -ly 1 .] 
Proper to a lance ; lance-likc. Sidney. 
Lanceoiar (la nstJl&j), a. 1810. [f. L. 
lanceola (see next) + -AR.j ■■ next. 
Lanceolate (RrnsxVfl^t), a. 1760. [ad. L. 
lanceolatus , 1. lanceola small lance, dim. of 
lancea Lance sb. 1 ] Like a spear-head in 
shape; narrow and tapering to each end. Hb* 
Lancet-shaped 1883. 

Toadflax bos linear leaves inclining to 1 . Martyn. 
b. L. windows 1883. Hence La'nceolately adv. 
So La*nceola<tea a. 1753. 

Lancepesade, lanceprisado (lans,p6za'd, 
lasnsipriz&'d*). Hist. 1578. [a. F. lancepessade 
(now ansbessade), ad. It. lancia spezsata , lit. 

' broken lance ’, ? *■ one who has seen much 
service. The Fr. and Eng. sense ( =» lance- 
corporal) can be accounted for only conjectur- 
ally. For the quasi-Sp. form, see -ado; the 
forms with r are influenced by Sp. presa grip, 
clutch.] a. pi. Soldiers of a superior class not 
included In the ordinary companies, b. A non- 
commissioned officer of the lowest grade; a 
lance-corporal i6xx. c. transf. 2605. 

+La*ncer *. ME. [ad. OF. lanceor, lanceur % 
f. lancer to throw, or f. Lance v. + -er *.} x. 
One who lances or throws (a dart). ME. 
only. a. Lancet -i68R. 

La*ncer & (la-nsai). 1590. [a. or ad. 7. 
lancier, t. lance Lance jI. 1 ] z. A (cavalry) 
soldier armed with a lance ; now only, one be- 
longing to one of the regiments officially called 
Lancers, a. pi. A species of quadrille. Also 
the music for this. 166a. 3. attrib. 1844. 

1. The L h as sword [now carbint] and pistol besidsa 
his Unco 1879. 


88 (man), a (pass), on (lasfd). v (cut), f (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ev*r). ai (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eaa da vie), i (s it), i (Psychs). 9 (what), f (get). 
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JLancet (la* nset). ME. [ad. OF., F. Jan - 
cette, dim. of Janet Lance sbM +i. ?A small 
lance. ME. only. b. In whale-fishing — L ance 
sb . 1 a. 175a. 9. A surgical instrument usually 

with two edges and a point, used for bleeding, 
opening abscesses, etc. 1440. 3. Short for 

Jancet arch, light, window 1B48. 

a. Veins that seemed to invite the L. Sheridan. 

Comb . t 1 . -fish, the doctor-fish (A cant kurus). b. 
Arch,, as 1. arch, one with a pointed head like that 
of a I. ; I. window, a high and narrow window ter- 
minating in a lancet arch; so, /. Gothic , light, style. 

Lancewood (la*ns,wud). 1697. | f. Lance 
sb. 1 + Wood sb.] a. A tough elastic wood 
imported chiefly from the W. Indies, used for 
carriage-shafts, fishing-rods, cabinet-work, etc. 
b. A tree yielding this wood ; e. g. Duguetia 
quitarensis from Cuba, etc., and Oxandra 
virgata from Jamaica. 

Lanch, obs. f. Launch sb, and v. 

Lanciform (lcrnsifjwm), a. 1855. [f. 

Lance sb. 1 + -(i)form.] Lance-shaped. 
Lancinate (la'nsinAt), v. rare . 1603. 

ff. L. lancinat -, lancinare to rend, etc.] tram. 
To pierce, tear. Hence Lamcinating fpJ. a ., 
(chiefly of pain) acute, shooting, piercing. 
Lancina'tion, cutting, lancing; transf. a cut- 
ting into ; Jig. acute agony. 

Land (ljend), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. land \ 
land str. neut. : — OTeut. *lando m , cogn. w. 
OCelt. +landa fem., whence Fr. lande heath, 
moor.] z. The solid portion of the earth’s sur- 
face, as opp. to sea. water. Cl. Jirm land (see 
Firm a.). Dry land. +b. A tract of land. 
Also transf. of ice. -1669. 9. Ground or soil, 

esp. as having a particular use or particular 
properties. Often defined as arable /., com-l . , 
plough- 1 ., stubble l . OE. 3. A part of the 
earth's surface marked off by natural or politi- 
cal boundaries ; a country, territory OE. b. 
fig. » Realm, domain OE. fc. U.S . Euphem. 
for Lord , in phrases the land knows, good land / 
1849. 4. Ground or territory as public or 

private property ; landed property OE. b. pi. 
Territorial possessions OE. c. Law. (See 
quots.) 1628. ts. The country, as opp. to the 
town -1800. 6 Expanse of country of un- 

defined extent, rare exc. with qualifying word, 
as Jown-l ., Highland, etc. 1610. 7. One of 

the strips into which a corn-field or a ploughed 
pasture-field is divided by water-furrows. Often 
taken as a measure of land-area and of length. 
OE. 8. Sc. A building divided into flats or 
tenements for different households 1456. 9. 

techn . a. \transf from 7.] The space between 
the grooves of a rifle bore ; also, the space be- 
tween the furrows of a mill-stone 1854. b. In 
a steam-engine, the unperforated portion of the 
face-plate of a si de- valve 1875. c. The lap of 
the strakes in a clincher-built boat. Also 
called landing 1875. 

1. Vo sektn lond and see for yowre wynnyngea 
Chaucer. Naut. Phr. l..tol 1 . within sight. L. 
ho l: a cry of sailors when first sighting U t To set 

(the) land to take the bearings of 1 . L. shut in ; a 
phrase used when another point of land hinders the 
sight of that which a ship came from How the land 
lies'. primarily Naut. ; now chiefly Jig. ■■ what is the 
slate of affairs. a in England, the 1 . is rich, but 
coarse Hume. 3. Phr. The l. of Egypt, the l. qf the 
midnight sun , the l.of the chrysanthemum etc. Go, 
view the L, euen leiicho Josh. ii. x. Ill fares the 1 ., 
to hastening ills a prey, Where wealth accumulates, 
and men decay Goldsm. L. of promise, promised L s 
see Promise sb etc. L. of cakes (Sc.) : applied to 
Scotland, or the Scottish Lowlands. Also Holy Land. 
b. L. of the leal (Sc ) : the realm of the blessed de- 
parted, heaven. L. of the living \ the present life. 
In the l. of the living (a Hebraism): alive. L. of\ 
Nod : see Noo. 4. Common, copyhold, debatable, 
demesne , etc. : see the defining words. t Concealed 

L : land privily held from the king by a person having 
no title thereto. This fellow might be in 'a time a 
great buyer of I.. HamL v. L xi> b. Messuages, 
lands, and tenements Jarman. C. L. in the legal I 
signification comprehendeth any ground, soile or 
earth whatsoever, as meadowe.% pastures, woods, 
moo res, waters, marishes, furses and heath. . . It legally 
indudeth also all cattles, houses, and other buildings 
Coke On Liit. 4. L hath also, in its legal sig* 
nifi cation, an indefinite extent, upwards as well as 
downwards Blackstonk. 6. And sweet is all the 1 . 
about Tennyson. 7. Green balks and furrowed lands 
CoWFEB. 

at/rib. End Comb. 1. General : a. J.-boom. -develop- 
meat, •revenue, . tenure , etc.* I, -buyer, -monopolist, 
man tionaHea Hon . etc. I l.surrounded adj., etc.; 
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army, -battle. -trade, -travel, -war. etc. b. Prefixed 
to names of animals to indicate that they are terrestrial 
in their habits, and esp. to distinguish them from 
aquatic animals of the same namei as t.-animal. 
-bird, i -cormorant, fowl, -spaniel, etc. j L-beetle, a 
terrestrial predatory beetle, one of the group Geade- 
phaga 1 1. chelonian, a tortoise ; -leech, a leech of 
the genus Hamodipsa. abounding in Ceylon 1 -pike 
“■ Hellbendkr x 5 .snail, a snail of the family 
Helicida : -sole, the common red slug, Arion rufus 1 
-tortoise, -turtle, any tortoise or turtle of terrestrial 
habits ; t-urchin, the hedgehog j t-winkle, a snail. 

a. Special : l.-agency, the occupation of a land- 
agent; -agent, a steward or manager of landed 
property also, an agent for the sale ol lund j -blink, 
an atmospheric glow seen from a distance over snow- 
covered 1 . in the arctic regions; -boc, Hist, a charter 
of land 1 -cast, an orientation; -chain, a surveyor's 
chain; -fish, (a) ?a fresh-water fish ; (6) a fish that 
lives on I.; hence, an unnatural creature j t-frigate, 
a strumpet 1 -tyrd 0 £. and Hist., the land force ; 
•hunger, keenness to acquire L ; hence -hungry a.; 
-ice, ice attached to the shore, as dist. from floe; 
•lead, a navigable opening in the ice along the shore ; 
•office (J.S. and Colonial, an office in which the 
sales of new L are registered, warrants issued for the 
location of 1., etc.; -reeve, a subordinate officer on 
an estate, who acts as assistant to the land-steward ; 
-score Hist., a division of 1. [repr. OE. landscoru ]; 
t-scot, a tax on l formerly levied in some parishes 
for the maintenance of the church ; -scrip U.S.. a 
negotiable certificate, entitling the holder to the 
possession of certain portionsof public land 1 -shark, 
(a) one who lives by preying upon seamen when 
ashore ; (b) rarely, a land-grabber ; -sick a., (a) sick 
for the sight of 1 . ; (b) Naut n (of a ship) impeded 
in its movements by being close to 1. ; -steward, one 
who manages a landed estate for the owner ; -stream, 
a current in the sea due to river waters; -swell, the 
roll of the water near the shore; -trash, broken ice 
near the shore f -valuer, one whose profession it is to 
value 1. or landed estates; -war, (a) a war waged on 1., 
opp. to a naval war; (ft) a contention about 1. or 
landed property; -warrant U.S., a title to a lot 
of public 1. ; -wash, the wash of the tide near the 
shore. 

Land (land), v. ME. [f. Land sb .] 

I. trans. i. To bring to land ; to set on 

shore; to disembark. 9. To bring into a 
specified place, e. g. on a journey ; to bring 
into a certain position ; usu. with advb. phr. 
Also Jig- 1649. b. To set down from a vehicle 
1851. c. Naut . To lower on to the deck or 
elsewhere by a rope or tackle 1867. d. slang. 
To get (a blow) home 1888. e. Sporting 
colloq. To bring (a horse) ‘home’, l.e. to the 
winning post. Also intr . to get in first, win. 
1853. f. In uses corresponding to II. a c. 19x8. 
3. Angling. To bring (a fish) to land. Also, to 
L the net. 1613. b .fig. of a person, or a sum of 
money 1854. 4. To fill or block up with earth ; 

to silt up 1605. 

1. He Landed an Army in Apulia 1678. a. A jerk 
that nearly landed me on his [the horse’s] back Huh- 
nand. e. A shower of flukes at the latter end landed 
him the winner i8qo. 

II. intr. 1. To come to land ; to go ashore ; 
to disembark M E. a. lit. and fig. T o arrive at 
a place, a stage in a journey, etc. ; to end in 
something 1679. b. To alight upon the 
ground, e.g. from a vehicle, Rfter a jump, etc. 
1693. c « uf aircraft ; To come to earth from 
the air. Of a seaplane s To return to the water. 

. .sailed into Syria, and landed at Tyre Acts 
xxi. 3. a. b. The spot where the horse took off to 
where he landed is above eighteen feet 18:4. 
||Landaminan(n(la*ndaman). 1796. [Swiss 
Ger. ; f. land Land sb. + amman(n — G. 
amtmann. f. amt office -hmann man.] In 
Switzerland, the chief magistrate or officer in 
certain cantons or certain smaller districts. 
Landatl flre’ndp). 1743. [f. Landau in 

Germany, where first made.] A four-wheeled 
carriage, with a top in two parts, so that it 
may be closed or thrown half or entirely open. 
Also /. carriage . 

Landaulet (laemdple t) Also-ette. 1771. 
(See -let.] a. A small landau ; a coup<$ with 
a folding top like a landau, b. A motor-car 
having a body the top back part of which may 
be opened or closed 1903. Also demi-landau . 
La-nd-bank. 1696. A banking institution 
which issues notes on the security of landed 
property. 

La’nd-breeze. 1667. A breeze blowing 
from land seawards. 

La-nd-crab. 1638. Any species of crab 
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that lives mostly on land but resorts to the sea 
for breeding. 

t Land-damn, v. trans. ? To make a hell on 
earth for (a person). IVint. T. tl. i. 143. 
IlLanddrost (lsrnd (driest). Also erron. 
landro(o)st. 1731. [S. Afr. Du.; f. land Land 
sb. + drost bailiff. 1 A kind of magistrate in 
S. Africa. 

Landed (la.“nd*d), a. ME. [f. Land sb. + 
-ed*.] x. Possessed of land; having an 
estate in land. 9. Consisting of land ; con- 
sisting m the possession of land ; (of revenue) 
derived from land 1711. 

x. The old 1. aristocracy Alison. Phr. L . interest ; 
interest in land as a possession j the class having such 
interest, a. A L estate in Yorkshire Trollove. 

Lander (lwndai). 1847. [f. Land v. + 
-er >.] 1. One who lands or goes ashore 

2859. 9. Mining. The man who lands the 

kibble at the mouth of the shaft 1847. 

Landfall (lse’ndfpl). 1637. x. Naut. An 
approach to or sighting of land, esp. for the 
first time on a sea-voyage, b. concr. The first 
land * made 1 1883. 9. 1 A sudden translation 

of property in land by the death of a rich 
man ’ (j.). 

x. To make a good (or bad) l . • to meet with land in 
accordance with (or contrary to) one's reckoning. 

La*nd-flood. ME. Overflowing of laml by 
water from inland sources. Also fig. 

Land-gavel (larndgsewel). Hist. (Also 
flangabull, tlongable.) [OE. landgafol, f. 
land Land sb. + gafol Gavel jJ.*J Land- 
tribute, land-tax ; rent for land, ground-rent. 

La-nd-gra bber. 1873. One who grabs or 
seizes upon land, esp. in an unfair manner; 
spec, in Ireland, a man who takes a farm from 
which a tenant has been evicted. 

Landgrave (hemdgrr «v). 1516. [a. MHG. 
lantgrdve [G. landgraf) ; see Land sb. and 
Grave jI.*J In Germany, a count having 
jurisdiction over a territory, and having under 
him several inferior counts ; later, the title of 
certain German princes. Hence La'ndgrave- 
ahip - next. 

Landgraviate (lamdgrei*vi,/t). Also 
•gravate (1761). 1656. [ad. med.L. land - 

graviatus. f. Landgkave ; see -ATE 1 J The 
office, jurisdiction, or province of a landgrave. 

Landgravine (loe-ndgrftvih). 168a [ad. 
G. landgrafin , Du. landgravin.'] The wife of 
a landgrave ; a female ruler of a landgraviate. 

Landholder. ME. A holder, proprietor, 
or occupier of land ; now occas. (opp. to land- 
owner), a tenant holding land from a pro- 
prietor. ' So La’ndho lding a. 

Landing (lse*nd 19), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Land 
v. + -ingJ.J 

L The action of Land v. i. Disembarka- 
tion. b. Arrival at a stage or place of landing, 
e.g. on a staircase 1705. c. Coming to ground 
at the end ol a jump 1881. 9. Angling. (See 

Land v. I. 3) late ME.; esp. in J.-Aook 1847, 
-net 1837. 3. Mining. Receiving the loaded 

skip at the mouth of a shaft i860. 

11 . Concrete senses. 1. A landing-place 
1609. 9. A platform at the top of a flight of 

stairs or between two flights of stairs 1789. b. 
Stone used for staircase landings 1837. c. 
Mining. A stopping-place for a cage in a shaft, 
etc., or for a train on an incline 1886. 

a. The five bedrooms all opened on a square 1 . x88a. 

Comb . : 1 . charges, rates, charges or fees paid on 

f oods unloaded from a vessel ; L floor = sense II. a t 
-stage, a platform, often a floating one, for the 
landing of passengers and goods from vessels ; -atrake 
Boat-building , 'the upper strake but one’ (Weale)| 
■waiter, a customs officer who superintends the laud- 
ing of goods and examines them. 

La*nding -place. 1519. 1. A place where 
passengers and goods are or can be landed. 9. 
* Landing vbl . sb. 11 . 9 (now the usual word) 
16x1. 3. transf. and fig. A place at which one 

arrives ; a stopping- or resting-place 1797. 
Landlady (lsrndlAdi). 1536. [f. Land sb. 
+ Lady jl.] 1. • A woman who has tenants 
holding from her’ (J.) ; \fig. a mistress [rare). 
9. The mistress of an inn, lodging- or boarding- 
house 1654. tb. A gentleman a housekeeper 
16x8. 

Land-law. [In sense 1 repr, OE. JandJagu, 
(. land Land sb. + lag* Law sb . 1 ; otherwise 


8 (Ger. Klin). # (Fr. p eu). fl (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dune). 0 (c*rl). e (e*) (thrre). / (A) (rein), f (Fr. fain). 9 (fir, fern, earth). 
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modern.] I. (Also t land's law.) The law of a 
land or country ; the ' law of the land a. 
Law* or a law, relating to land 2878. 

Land league. 1880. An association of 
Irish tenant farmers and others, organised in 
K879 under the name of 'The Irish National 
Land League * (and suppressed in x8Si) f having 
for its object primarily the reduction of rent, 
and ultimately the substitution of peasant pro- 
prietors for landlords. Hence La*nd*leaguer, 
■lea guiam. 

tLa*nd-leaper. ME. [f. Land sb . + Leap 
v. (in sense 4 to run ’) + -er *.] — Land-LOPER 
-1706. 

Landless (lse-ndlfe), a. OE. [-less.] i. 
Having no landed property, a. Without land 
1605. 

s. A List of Landlesse Resolutes Harnl, 1. 1 . 98. a. 
In an unknown 1 . sea Moaaia. 

La nd-line. 1875. 1. The outline of the 

land against sky and sea. a. An overland 
telegraphic line, as opp. to a cable 1884. 
Landlocked (lae-ndlpkt), pa. pple. and 
pfl . a. i6aa. [See Lock v.] Shut in or en- 
closed by land ; nearly surrounded by land. 
Also transf. of fish: Living in landlocked 
waters so as to be shut off from the sea. 

The taking of. .land-locked salmon 2868. Hence 
La*nd-loca sb. rare, fl. condition s 1. country. 
Land loper, -louper (lae*ndl£» pax, -lau«- 
paj). Now chiefly Sc. 25.. [ad. Du. land- 
louper, L land Land sb. + loopen to run ; see 
Leap v.] x. A vagabond ; fig. fa renegade ; 
an adventurer, ta. => Land-lubber -1735. 

1. This High-German land -louper, Dousterswivel 
Scott. Hence La*nd-lo>plng f -louplng ppl. a. 
Now Sc. 

Landlord (Isendlpid). ME. [OE. had 
landhldford, but the maid, word is £ Land sb. 
+ Lord i. Orig., a lord or owner of 

land ; in recorded use only spec, the person 
who lets land to a tenant. Hence (as correl. to 
tenant) : A person of whom another person 
holds any tenement, whether a piece of land, a 
building, or part of a building, a. The keeper 
of a boarding house ; an innkeeper 1674. a* 
A host (in private). Chiefly Sc. 1725. 

t L of England art thou, and not King Shaks. 
g. Persons still persist among us in calling the head 
of the family, or the host, the L Ramsay. 

Landlordism (lendlpjdiz'm). 1644. U- 

C ec. + -ism.] The principles or practice of 
ndlords ; the system according to which land 
Is owned by landlords to whom tenants pay a 
fixed rent (chiefly used with reference to Ire- 
land) ; advocacy or practice of such a system. 
*fLa*iidlordry. [-RY.] Landlords as a class. 
Bp. Hall. 

La*ndlordshlp. 1828. [-ship.] The posi- 
tion or condition of a landlord ; the tenure of 
such a position. 

Land-lubber (lscndlr bai). 1700. [See 
Lubber j*.] A sailor’s term of contempt for 
a landsman. Hence Landlubberly a. 
Landman (lse*ndm£n). [OE. landmann , 
f. land Land sb. 4- mann Man sb. Cf. Lands- 
man.] x. « Countryman x [rare) -1641. a. 
A countryman, peasant (after G. landmann) 
ME. g. — Landsman a. Now rare or Obs. 
X480. I4. A man having landed property 

-1708. 

Landmark (lse*ndm£xk). [OE. landmearc 
fern.; see Land sb. and Mark sb.] x. The 
boundary of a country, estate, etc. ; an object 
set up to mark a boundary line. Also^g. a. 
Any conspicuous object in the landscape, which 
serves as a guide [orig. and esp. to sailors in 
navigation) ; hence, any prominent object in a 
district, etc. 1570. 3. (In mod. use.) An ob- 

ject which is associated with some event Or 
stage in a process ; esp. an event which marks 
a period or turning-point in history 1859. 

x. Cursed be he ihat remooueth his neighbours 
land-marke Den t. xxvfi. 17. m. Ith' midst an Altar 
as the Land-mark stood Milt. P. L. xi. 43a. 
La'nd-meamire. i6n. fa. Measurement 
of land. b. Any of the denominations of 
measurement used in stating the area of land 
(e.g. the acre, the rood, etc.); also, a name for 
the system in current use. So La 'nd -measur- 

ing, -measurement, the art or process of deter- 
mining by measurement the area of lands, 


fields, farms, etc.; prop, a branch, but often 
used as a synonym, of Land-surveying. 
fLa-nd-meter. 158a. [LLand sb. + Meter, 
f. Mete v. to measure.! A surveyor -1693. 
La n do cr acy (Uendplcr&si). Joe. 1848. [f. 
Land sb. ; see -CR ACY.] The class which owes 
its influence to its possession of land. 
Landowner (In *nd|dhnaj). 1733. [f. Land 
sb. + Owner.] An owner or proprietor of 
land. Hence Landownership. So Land- 
owning sb. and a. 

Landrail (laemdr^il). 1766. [See Rail sbfi ; 
cf. water-rail .] The corn-crake, Crcx pra- 
tensis . 

La*nd-rat« 1596. [Cf. G. landratte land- 
rat, land-lubber.] A rat that lives on land. 
fAlso as a term of abuse (Merck. V. 1. iii. 34). 
Landscape (la-ndskitp). Also landskip. 
1598. [a, Du. landschap , f. land Land sb. + 

-. schap (see -ship). Orig. a painters' term. 
The corrupt form in - skip was the earliest 
form.] 1. A picture representing inland 
scenery, as dist, from a sea picture, a portrait, 
etc. tb. spec. A background of scenery in a 
portrait or figure-painting -1676. a. A pro- 
spect of inland scenery, such as can be taken in 
at a glance from one point of view ; a piece of 
country scenery 163a. 3. gen . Inland natural 

scenery, or its representation in painting x6oa. 
+4. transf. and fig. a. A view of something 
-1711, b. A distant prospect ; a vista -1698. 
c. A sketch, outline ; occas. a shadowy repre- 
sentation -1709. d. A compendium >1679. 
e. A bird's-eye view ; a map -1723. f. The 
depiction of something in words -171a. 

x. The landscapes exhibited on this occasion by 
Constable 2809. Streit mine eye hath caught new 
pleasures Whilst the L&nukip round it measures 
Milton. 3. The feeling for 1 . is often described as a 
modern one Patkr. 4 a. That Landskip of iniquity, 
that Sink of Sin, and that Compendium of baseness, 
..our Protector 2656. 

Comb . : L-gardeninr, the art of laying out gronnds 
so as to produce the effect of natural scenery 2 so L- 
architecture (£/.•£.) ( L marble, a variety of marble 
which shows dendritic markings. Hence La'od- 
BCapist (-skr'pist) a painter of I. 

Land-service. 1586. Service performed 
on land ; military, as bpp. to naval, service. 
L&’nd-side. ME. +1. The shore -1533. 
9 . The side towards the land ; the landward 
side 1840. 8. The flat side of a plough, which 

is turned towards the un ploughed land 1765. 
Landslide (lse-ndslaid). orig. U.S. 1856. 
■■ next b. Jig. A great majority of votes, an 
overwhelming victory, esp. in an election 1895. 

Landslip (lwndslip). 1679. The sliding 
down of a mass of land on a mountain or cliff 
side ; land which has so fallen. Also fig. 
Landsman (Isendzmaen). PI. landsmen. 
OE. [f. genitive of La n d sb. + M an sb J 1 1 . 

A native of a particular country -ME. b 
One’s fellow-countryman (rare) 1598. 9. One 

who lives or works on land. b. Naut. * The 
rating formerly of those on board a ship who 
had never been to sea ’ (Smyth). 1666. 
La*nd-epring. 1649. A spring which 
comes into action through the overfulness of 
patches of soil. Also fig. 

I Landftturm (la-ntjtunn). 1814. [Ger. ; lit. 

* land-storm *• 1 In Germany, etc., a general 
levy in time 01 war ; the forces so called out ; 
the militia force consisting of those men not 
serving in the army or navy or in the landwehr. 
Land-survey ing. 1771. The process or 
art of making surveys of land. Land-surveyor. 
Lamdswoman. 1837* A woman who 
lives on land, or is skilled in land-work. 

It Land-tag (lantiUx). Also anglicised 
land-day. 1591. [Ger. I In Germany, the 
diet of a state ; formerly, the Diet of Empire or 
of the German Confederation. 

Land-tax* 1689. A tax on landed property. 
Land-tie. 17x5. A rod, beam, piece of ma- 
sonry, etc. securing a face-wall, etc. to a bank. 
La-nd-vadtte. 1880. The economic value 
of land, esp. as a basis of rating or taxation. 
Landward (lscndwdjd),^?. and cl 1313. 
If. Land sb. + -ward.] A. adv. Towards the 
land. x6zo. B. adj. f 1 . Pertaining to the country 
(as opp. to town) 1513. 9. Situated towards 


the land (as opp. to the sea) ; oeoas. belonging 
to, the land 1845. So La'nd wards adv. 

La*nd-wa^er. 1531. a. Water that flows 
through or over land, as opp. to sea-water, b. 
A land-flood, c. Water free from ioe along a 
frozen shore. 

Landwehr (lamdver). 18x5. [Ger. ; - 
4 land-defence \J In Germany and elsewhere, 
that part of the organised land forces of which 
continuous service is required only in time of 
war. Also transf. Also attrib . 

La 'nd- wind. 1598. A wind blowing from 
the land seawards. 

Lane (lAn). [OE. lane, Ipne wk. fem.] 

L A narrow way between hedges or banks ; 
a narrow road or street between houses or 
walls ; a bye-way. 

It is a long 1 . that has no turning Proverb. Phr. 
Blind l . : a cul-de-sac. 

CL Transf. senses, x. A narrow passage or 
way, or something resembling this; esp. a 
channel of water in an ice-flela (also called a 
vein) ; the course prescribed for ocean steamers 
ME, 9. slang. The throat ; chiefly in the 
the narrow , red /., etc. 1542. b. Short for 
Drury L. (Theatre), Petticoat L. t etc. 1856. 

x. Tne people, .made a L for bym to passe thorough 
T525. A black L of open water slopped our progress 
Kan a. 

Lane, Sc. f. Lone a. 

Lang, Lang- : see Long, Long-. 

Langate, obs. Tar. I.angukt. 

L&ngobardic (lceijg^ba-jdik), a. 1794. [ad. 
late L. Langobardicus , f. Langobard* the Lom- 
bards.] — IX>MB AR DIC. 

Langrage (lse-ggr*dx). Also langridge. 
1769. [?] Case-shot loaded with pieces of 

iron of irregular shape, formerly used to dam- 
age the rigging and sails of an enemy. Also 
attrib. So fLangrel sb., in same sense X595. 
fLa-ngret. 1550. A kind of false die- x 600. 

Langshan (ige-gfaen). 1871. [Name of a 
locality near Shanghai ; in Chinese 4 wolf 
hill ’.] A breed of black fowl, from China. 

Langsyne (lseigsai'n),^#. ( sb .) Sc. 1500. 
[Prop, two wds.; see Long adv . and Syne 
adv . J Long since, long ago. Also sb. esp. in 
aula lang syne. 

Langteraloo, var. of Lanterloo. 

Language (lse’ijgwAdx), sb. ME. [a. F. 
langage : — pop.L. type * lingua tic* m, £ lingua 
tongue, language (F. langue ; see Langue). 
The u is after F. langue .] x. The whole body 
of words and of methods of combining them 
used by a nation, people, or race ; a * tongue \ 
b. tran f. Method of expression otherwise than 
by words 1606. 9. gen. Words and the 

methods of combining them for the expression 
of thought 1599. b. Faculty of speech ; ability 
to speak a foreign tongue. Now rare. nja6 
3. Manner or style of expression ME. b. The 
phraseology or terms of a science, art, profes- 
sion, etc., or of a class 1502. c. The style (of 
a composition) ; the wording (of a document, 
statute, etc.) 1712. d. vulgar. Short for bad 
language 1886. I4. The act of speaking ; the 

use of speech *-1514. tb. That which is said, 
words, talk, report -1636. 5. A community 

having the same form of speech, a nation. 
arch. [A literalism of translation.! ME. 

x. They hmue beene at a great feast of Languages, 
and stolne the scraps X. L. L. v. i. 40. Dead l . ; a 
language no longer in vernacular use. b. Tber '§ a L 
in her eye, her cheeke, her lip Shaks. Finger l. m 
Dactylology. L. qfjiowers : a method of expressing 
sentiments by means of flowers. Choughs L, gabble 
enough, and good enough Shaks. a. There is not 
ebastitie enough in L. without offence to vtter them 
Shako, b. On that those lips bed L t Cowm. 3 
Bad /. t oaths or coarse expressions. Strong l. t ex. 
prevaions indicative of excited feeling. Heretlck is 
the best 1 . he affords me Sib T. Bsowwa. b. I cen 
drinke with any Tinker in his owne L. Shaks. d. 
That rude eloquence which is known in Ivy Lane as 
'language* Bcsamt. 5- All people, nations, and 
languages trembled . . before him Dan. v. 19. 

Hence Language v, trans. to express In 1. 
Languageless a. 

Languaged (larijgwfclgd). ppl a. ME. [f. 

E rec. + -ed *.] x. Skilled in a language or 
mguages. Also well l. b. Provided with or 
having a language. Chiefly with qualifying 
word prefixed, as many-, new-l. t etc. 1805. 9. 


IS (man), a (pots), an (Uwd). v (c«t). f (Fr. chef), o (ever), oi (/, eye). $ (Fr. eau ds vie). 1 (sit), i (Psych/). 9 (whet), p 
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Having' (good, etc.) speech, (well or fair)- 
spoken. ? Obs. 2470. 8* Worded X646. 

1. Well L in the French and Italian 1593. a. Well* 
languag'd Daniel W. Browne. 

|| league (lang). ME. [Fr.] +1. A tongue 
or language -1065. 9. A national division or 

branch of a religions and military Order, e.g. 
of the Hospitallers 1799. 

Langued (lseijgd), a. 1579. [f. F. langue 
tongue + -ED * ; cf. F. languid Her. Of a 
charge : Represented with a tongue of a speci- 
fied tincture. 

fLangue do baetif. ME. [Fr. ; lit. * ox 
tongue ’.] 1. Any of certain plants with rough 

leaves, now mostly called Bugloss, q. v. 
-1739. a. A spike or halberd, with a tongue- 
shaped head >1488. 

H Languedoc (liftgdok). 1664. Wine pro- 
duced in the old French province of Languedoc. 
Languescent (laqgwe*s£nt), a. rare. 
1837. [ad. L. langueseentem , langttescere, f. 
languert \ see Languish v.] Growing faint 
or languid. 

Languet (lse*ggw6t). Also languette. 
ME. [a. F. languette, dim. of langue tongue.'] 
+ 1. The tongue of a balance. ME. only. fa. 
A tongue-shaped ornament; esp. a ‘drop* of 
amber, jet, etc. -1548. +8- The latchet of a 

shoe -1787. 4. Anything resembling a tongue 

in shape or use 1580; spec, in the flue-pipes of 
an organ, the flat plate fastened by its edge to 
the top of the foot, and opposite the mouth 
185a. 5. Zool. One of the row of little tongue- 

like processes along the dorsal edge of the 
branchial sac of an ascidian 1849. 

4. At tho point of a long L., or tongue of Rock 
Hkylin. 

Languid (lae-ijgwid), sb. Also language. 
1852. [Corruption of prec. J Organ-building. 
» LANGUKT 4. (Also attrib.) 

Languid (lae’qgwid), a. 1597. [a. F. lan- 
guide or ad. L. languidus , L langue re to Lan- 
CUiSH ] x. Faint ; inert ; wanting in vigour or 
vitality. b. Indisposed to physical exertion 
1728. 9. Spiritless, apathetic. Of interest, 

impressions : Faint, weak. 17 13. b. Of ideas, 
style, language, a writer : Wanting in force, 
vividness, or interest 1677. S- Of business, 
etc. : Sluggish, dull 1839. 4. Of inanimate 

things, physical motion, etc.: Weak, wanting 
in force ; slow of movement Of colour : 
Faint. 1646. 

1. This recent illness had still left him !. 1876. 
transf. All round the coast the L air did swoon 
Tennyson. m. I'll hasten to my troops, And fire their 
L souls with Cato's virtue Addison. In him dislike 
was a 1. feeling M acaolat. 3. The market for ex- 
ports was exceedingly L Room. 4. The 1. flames 
at length subside Fora. Hence La*nguld-ly adv. t 

Languish fl**9gwlj). sb. ME. [f. the vb. 1 
l. Tlie action or state of languishing. a. A 
tender look or glance 1715. 

1. One desperate greafe cures with another* 1. Shake. 
a A most bewitching 1. carried all before it W. Irving. 

Languish (lm-ggwift, v. ME. [a. F. lan~ 
ruiss-, languir ; — pop.L. *languire, for class. 
L. languert ; perh. corn. w. L. laxus (see Lax 

a. ) ana Tout. *slako- Slack a.] x. intr. To 
grow weak, faint, or feeble ; to lose health or 
vitality; to continue in a state of feebleness 
and suffering, fin early use : To be sick {of). 

b. To live under lowering or depressing con- 

ditions 1489 a. To grow slack, lose vigour or 
Intensity 1696. $• To droop In spirits ; to pine 
with love or grief. Also with for. ME. b. To 
put on a languid look, as an indication of 
sentimental tenderness. Also miasi-franr. 
1714. 4. a. quasi-Zraiir. (tisu. with out) : To 

dims (a period of time) in languishing z6xx. 
+b. causal. To make to languish {rare) -1603. 

s. What U it.. the King languishes off Lnf- A 
Fistula, my Lord All's Well l L 37. He did not 
Hve. but languished through life Mss. Jamison, b. 
To L in poverty Carlylb. a. The appetite languishes 
ibt. % tanguysshe no more, but pluck® up thyne 
herte 1909. l L for RsUefWnur. b. When a 
visitor comes in, she smiles and languishes, you d 
think that butter wouldn't melt in her mouth 
Thackeray. Hence La*nguietier. 

L&nguiahment (Ise’ngwtjmfat). 1541. < [■• 
prec. 4 * -ME NT ] 1. Sickness, illness J physical 

weakness, pining, or suffering; pi. sufferings. 
? Obi, 1596. b. Languor; inertness »6ao. c. 


Jig. of things x6x 7* a. Mental pain, distress, 
or pining ; trouble, grief ; depression of spirits, 
sadness 1591. 3. esp. Amorous grief or pain 

1541. b. Expression of sentimental emotion 

% do I tome times feel a L For skies Italian 
Keats, b. A look full of 1. Smollett. 

Languor (Is e-ggw, bc*qgw^j), sb. ME. [a. 
OF, languor , lango{u)r (mod. langueur ), ad. L. 
languorem , f. languert ; see Languish v.\ tx. 
Disease, sickness, illness -1609. ta. Sad case 
ta. Mental distress, pining, sorrow 
-16x4. 4. Faintness, lassitude 1656. b. Ten- 
derness or softness (of mood, feeling, etc.) ; 
lassitude of spirit caused by sorrow, amorous 
longing, or the like 2751. 5. Of immaterial 

things: Depressed condition, want of activity 
or interest ; slackness, dullness 1748. b. Of 
the air, sky, etc,: Heaviness, oppressive still- 
ness 1738. 

3. My harts dec pc L, and my soulcs sad tearea 
Shake. 4. Great Evacuations produce L. of Spirits 
1707. b. Whene'er The languors of thy love-deep 
eyes Float on to me Tennyson. 3. Extreme 1. now 
characterizes the trade for field seeds 1895. b. The 
1 . of Rome— its weary pavements, its little life Haw- 
thorne. So fLa*nguor v. =* Languish v, (in various 
senses). 

Languorous (lBe qg(w)uros), a. 1490. [ad. 

OF. lango(u)reux, f. langur LANGUOR sb.] +1. 
Distressful, borrowful, mournful -1834. a. 
Full of, characterized by, or suggestive of lan- 
guor 1821. 

a To wile the length from L. hours Tennyson. 

Laniard, var. of Lanyard. 

L an iariform (l*nie»Tifpim), a. 1847. [f. 
L laniarius Laniary a. + -FORM.] Shaped 
like laniary teeth. 

Laniary (lse'nikri). i8a6. [ad. L. lania- 
rius pertaining to a butcher, f. lanius butcher, 
f. laniare to tear.] A. adj. Of teeth : Adapted 
for tearing, canine. B. sb. A canine tooth. 

L ania te (he*m*u), v. rare . 1721. [f. L. 
laniat -, laniare. J Irons. To tear to pieces. 

Lanier, obs. f. Lanner. 

Laniferoua (l^ai-fgras), a. 1656. [f. L 

lanifer (f. lana wool + -fer bearing) + -OUS.] 
Wool-boaring. 

Laniflc (1/Jni‘fik), a. rare. 1693. [ad. L. 
lanificus , t lana wool 4- -ficus making; see 
-fic.] a. Wool-producing. b. Busied in 
spinning wool. So tLanl’fical a. 1656. 
tLa*nince. rare. 1626. [a. obs. F. lanifice , 
ad. L. lanificium, f. lanificus ; see prec.l A 
spinning or weaving of wool ; concr. wool-work 
-1633. 

Lanigerous (ltfnrdgSros), a. 1608. [f. L. 
laniger (f. lana wool + ger- carrying) 4- -OUS.] 
Wool-bearing ; woolly. 

IlLanista (lfini*st&). 1834* [L.] A trainer of 
gladiators. 

Lank (lmqk), a. (sb.) [OE. hlanc\ not in 
other TeuL langs.; cf. Ger. lenken to bend, 
turn aside. See also Link sb. 3 ] x. Loose 
from emptiness ; not plump ; shrunken, spare ; 
flabby, noDow. Of grass: Long and flaccid 
1634. Also fig. 9. Of hair: Not wavy, 
straight and flat 1690. fa- sb. Leanness, 
scarcity, thinness -1727. 

1. The bard was a 1. bony figure, with short black 
hair Boswell. My Purse, .is but 1. D’Urfkv. ^ A 
poem L and long Cowfer. m- > The extreme Puritan 
was at once known . . by . . his L hair M acaulay. 
Hence tLank v. to make or become L fLa*nk-ly 
ado., *neas. 

Lanky (laeijki), a. 1637. [f. Lank a. + 
-T 1 .] Awkwardly lean and long. fAlso (of hair) 
somewhat lank. lankily adv., Ln’nklness. 

Lanner (l**nw). ME. [ad. F. lanier , app. 
OF. lanier cowardly, used subst.l A species 
of falcon, found in countries bordering On the | 
Mediterranean, Falco lanarius or F. feldeggi. 
In Falconry, the female of this species. So 
Lamneret (tlan(n)ard), the male of the L 
Lanolin (lsrnJlin). Also lanoline. 188*. 
[f, L. lana wool 4 - ol-eum oil + -IN 1 .] Ckem. 
The cholesterin-fatty matter extracted from 
sheep's wool, used as a basis for ointments. 
Lansquenet (lamskenet). Also lamb- 
akin -it (in sense 9 only). 1607. [a. F. lans- 
quenet, ad. G. landsknecht, f. lands (genitive) 
country 4- kneckt servant. Landsknecht was 


written early lane kneckt , as if f. Ian* lance: 
see Lance-knight.] x. Hist. One of a class of 
mercenary soldiers in the German and other 
armies in the x6ih and 17th centuries, a. A 
game at cards, of German origin 1687. 
a. He. .sits down to Macco anal. Thackeray. 
L&nt (lcent), sbfi Now rare . [OE. bland, 
hlqnd. The form lant is app. n. w. dial.] 
Urine; chamber-lye. Hence tLuxt v. to 
mingle with 1. 1630. 

Lant (Lent), sb fi 1620. A fish -L aunch*. 
Lant, sbfi dial. 1706. Short for Lanter- 

LOO. 

Lantanium, var. of Lanthanum. 
fLa-nterloo. 1668. [ad. F. lantur(e)lu, 
orig. the unmeaning refrain of a popular 17th 

c. song.] The older form of Loo sb. v 
Lantern (lsentain), sb. Also Ian thorn. 
ME. [ad. F. lanterne , ad. L. lanterna, ad. Gr. 
Kafiirrifp (f.\ 6 finuv, see Lamp sb J), with ending 
after L. lucema. Lanterns were foi merly made 
of horn, hence prob. the form lanthorn.] 1. A 
transparent case, e. g. of glass, horn, talc, en- 
closing and protecting a light. b. spec . =* 
Magic lantern. Chiefly attrib. c. transf 
and fig. ME. a. tA lighthouse -1705; the 
chamber at the top of a lighthouse, in which 
the light is placed 1796. 3. Arch. An open 

erection, on the top of a dome or of a room, 
having the apertures glazed, to admit light ; a 
similar structure for ventilation, etc. ME. 4. 
A name of certain fishes ; esp. the whiff, Amo- 
glossus megastomus 1674. 5. a. The luminous 

appendage of the lantern-fly 1750. b. Ari- 
stotle's Lantern : a name for the masticating 
apparatus of Echinus , from its shape 1841. 0 . 

techn. a. Calico-printing , etc. A steam cham- 
ber in which the colours of printed fabrics are 
fixed 1839. b. Electricity. The part of the 
case of the quadrant electrometer which sur* 
rounds the mirror and suspension-fibres 187a. 
c. Founding. A perforated barrel to foim a 
core upon 1839. d. Meek . A form of cog- 
wheel; ' a cylinder, in which the top and bot- 
tom are formed by circular plates or boards, 
connected by staves inserted at equal distances 
along their circumferences, serving as teeth’ 
1659. 

\. By . .the I. dimly burning C. Wolfk. f L . and 
can*iU-hgkt\ the old cry of the l.ondon bellman at 
night. C. Camden 1.. lanterne unto late succeeding 
age Spknskr. 

Comb.-, l.-carrler (also -bearer's « Umtem-fiyi 
-fish, the smooth Role I -fly, one of several species of 
insects of the family Fulgoridm\ -Jaws, long thin 
jaws, giving a hollow appearance to tue cheek | hencs 
•Jawed a. { -light, (/*) the light from a 1. ; (4) a light 
(i.e. a glazed frame or sash) in the side of a 1. (sense 
3) t (r) an arrangement for giving light through the 
roof of an apartment | -pinion « lantern-wheel ; 
•Shell, the bivalve genus Anatina, with a translucent 
■hell j -wheel ■* sense 6 d. 

Lantern (lse ntain), v. Also lantbora. 
1789. [f. the sb.] 1. a. irons. To enclose as 

in a lantern. b. To furnish, or light, with a 
lantern. 9. To put to death by hanging on 
a lamp-post. («= F. lantcmer.) 1855. 

Lanthanite (lee*n>&nait). 1849. [f* next v 
-ITE .1 Min. Hydrous carbonate of lanthanum, 
found in white tabular crystals. 

Lanthanum (lse*n}&n#m). Also lant(h)a- 
nium. 1841. [t Gr. KarOhvftv to lie hid.] 
Chem. A rare element belonging to the group 
of earth metals, found in certain rare minerals, 
e. g. cerite ; so called because it had lain con- 
cealed in oxide of cerium, etc. Symbol Ln. 
Lanthopine (lse-nMpih). 1880. [f. Gr. 

\av0dytiv (see pre& ) 4- Op-TUM + -INE*. | Ckem. 
An alkaloid found in opium. 

Lanthom, var. of lantern. 

Lanuginous (Utaia-dginas), a. 1575. [ad. 
L. lanuginosus , f. lanugin - {lanugo) down, f. 
lana wool ; see -OUS.] Covered with down or 
fine soft bair ; of the nature of down ; downy. 
So Lamrginosc 1693. 

II Lanugo (IftnUl’ga). 1677. [L., £. lana 
wooL] Fine soft hair or down, or a surface 
resembling this; spec, that covering the human 
foetus. 

Lanyard (Itsmyiid). 1405. [A re-adoption 
of F. la nitre (see LaiNEr).] x. m Lain&r. 
Now dial. a. Naut. * A short piece of rope or 


5 (Ger. Ktfln). J (Fr. j**), il [Ger. Mailer), u (Fr. dMne). * (cwrl). c (e») (thsre), / (A) (r«n). f(Fr.fesre). 5 (£jt, frrn, sorth). 
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line made fast to anything to secure it, or as a 
handle ' (Smyth). Used : a. to secure the 
shrouds and stays x6a6; b. for firing a gun 
1825 ; c. for various other purposes 1669. 

The material of lanyards 1862. 

a. c. Four ladders (each of which to have a 1 . four 
fathoms long) Niclson. 

Lanzknecht (Gcr ) : see Lansquenet. 
Laodicean (lsi.Adisx’&n). 1564. If. I. 
Laodicea (a. Gr. A aofiitctia) a city of Asia 
Minor + -AN.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to Laodicea. b. 

1 Lukewarm, neither cold nor hot ' (Rev, iii. 16), 
esp. in religion, politics, etc. 1633. 

b. This L. cant of tolerance Mas. H. Ward, 

B. sb. a. An inhabitant of Laodicea x6n. b. 
One who is lukewarm in religion, politics, etc. 
1625 (Bacon). Hence Laodice‘anism f indiffer- 
ence. 

Lap (laep), sb * [OE. lappa , Imppa wlc. 
masc. ; cf. ON. It pp-r clout, rag, lock of hair. 
?Conn. w. Gr. \o&6t Lobe, with Skr. ramb-, 
lamb-, to hang loose, or with Lith. Upas 
patch.] ti. A part (of a garment or the like) 
hanging down or projecting; a flap, lappet. 
In later use chiefly, a piece that hangs down at 
the bottom of a garment, one of the skirts of a 
coat, a portion of the skirt of a robe. Hence 
pi. (colloq.) a tail-coat. a. a. Of the ear, liver, 
lungs : Lobe. Obs. exc, in ear-lap. OE. 

+b. A fold of flesh or skin -1615. +3. A cloth, 
clout -14 . . 4. The * lap' (sense x) used as a 

receptacle. fa. The fold of a robe over the 
breast ; hence, the bosom -1643. b. 1 he 
front portion of a skirt when held up ME. 5. 
The front part from waist to knees of a person 
seated, as, with Us covering garments, the place 
in or on which a child is nursed or an object 
held ME. b. transf. A hollow among hills 1745. 

1. When David had cut off the 1 . of Saul’s Garment 
Hacks. 4. b. Girls with laps full of flowers Lytton. 
5. A Saylors Wife had Chestnuts in her Lappc 
Shaks. She lays me upon my Face In her L. Stkblr. 
b. A little valley, or rather 1 . of land, among high 
hills W. Irving. Phr. In fortune's, pleasure*! l.i in 
the /. of (luxury, etc ) t in the l. of Proindence , the 
future (all fig.}- fTo fall into the l. or laps of: to 
come within the reach, or into the power, of. ( Lapse 
is occa*. written for laps, by confusion with Lapsk sb .1 
Comb, l.-board, a board to lay on the l.,as a sub- 
stitute for a table. 

Lap (hep), sb.% ME. [f. Lap vX\ I. Some- 
thing that is lapped ; esp. liquid food for dogs. 
Also, slang and dial., any weak beverage. 
1567. b. slang. Liquor in general 1618. a. 
The action or an act of lapping ; also, so much 
as may be taken up thus. Also jig. M E. 3. 
A sound resembling that of lapping ; e. g. that 
of wavelets on the beach 1884. 

Lap (hep), sb.* 1673. [f* Lap z>. 2 ] ft. 

?A bundle. a. The amount by which one 
thing overlaps another ; hence cover, the over- 
lapping part x8oo. b. Steam-engine. The dis- 
tance traversed by a slide-valve beyond what is 
needed to close the passage of steam to or 
from the cylinder 1869. c * Any portion 
of a railroad track used in common by the 
trains of more than one system 1895. 3. 

Euchre. In a series of games : Counting upon 
the score of the ensuing game all the points 
made over and above the five of which the 
game consists 1886. 4. A layer or sheet 

(usually wound upon a bobbin or roller) into 
which cotton, wool, or flax is formed in certain 
stages of its manufacture 1825. 5. The act of 

encircling, or the length of rope required to en- 
circle, a drum or wheel. Also, enough thread, 
etc., to go once round something. 1867. b. 
Racing. One circuit of the track 1861. 

a. The hand-made cigarette .having a smaller 1 1 .* 
1897. Halfl. : an arrangement, consisting in cutting 
away half the thickness of me two ends of rails, shafts, 
etc., to be joined, and fitting them together t8i6. 5. 
b. A running track, three laps to the mile 1884. 

at/rib. and Como., as (sense a) l. -dove tail, -jointed ; 
I.-iueld sb. and vb. Also l.-joint « halfl. (sec above). 

Lap (Isep), sb A 1812. [? a use of prec.] A 
rotating disk of soft metal or wood, used to 
hold polishing powder in cutting or polishing 
gems or metal. b. Gun-making. An iron rod 
round which is secured a leaden plug of the 
exact sice of the tube of the gun barrel to be 
polished 1881. 

Lftp (l«p), v 1 [OE. lapian :— OTeut *lap- 


(cogn. w. L. lamblrt , Gr. Adi rreiv to lick, lap). 
The form lappe , tap (superseding the normal 
lapc) is perh. after F. taper.] 1. intr. To 
take up liquid with the tongue. 9. trans. Ol 
animals, rarely of human beings: To take up 
(liquid, rarely food) with the tongue ; to drink 
greedily up. Also with up. 3. intr. Of water : 
To move with a sound like that made in lap- 
ping 1823. 4. trans. To beat upon (the shore, 

etc.) with a lapping sound 1854. 

1. Vncouer Dogges, and 1 . Tirnon in. yi. 95. a. 
Tiiey'l take suggestion, as a Cat laps milke Shaks. 
3. 1 heard the water lapping on the crag Tennyson. 
Lap (laep), v.'t [ME. lappe , in bi-lappc,tX.o.. 
F*rob. f. Lap sb . 1 in sense * fold ’ or * piece of 
cloth '. A form wlappe which occurs is prob 
after Wrap i\] 1. trans. To coil, fold, wrap 

(a garment, etc.). Also intr. for rtfL (now 
dial.). 9. To fold, fold up , together ; to roll up 
in successive layers. Const, into . Now only 
dial. ME. 3. To enfold in a wrap or wraps, to 
enwrap, swathe ; hence, to clothe, to bind up, 
tie round ME. Also transf. +b. To fold {in 
the arms) ; to embrace -1513. 4. +a. To in- 

volve; to imply, include; to implicate; to 
wrap up in a disguise -1677. b. Of conditions, 
etc. : To enfold, surround, esp. with soothing, 
stupefying, or seductive effect. Olten with 
round. ME. 5. To enfold caressingly; to 
nurse, fondle ; to surround with care. Now 
chiefly pass., to be nursed in luxury, etc. ME. 
6. trans. a. To lay (something) on, over 
(another thing) so as partly to cover it. b. Of 
a slide-valve ; To pass over and close (a port). 
Also, to cause (a slide-valve) to overlap the 
port. c. ? 17 . S. Of a boat, in racing : To come 
partly alongside (another). 1607. 7. Racing, 

trans. To get one or more laps ahead of (a 
competitor) 1890. b. To travel over (a distance) 
as a lap 1923. 8. [Prop. f. Lap sb.* sense 4.] 

trans. To reduce raw cotton to a lap 1851. 

3. The good old Prelate lies lapp'd in lead Scott. 
Phr. ’lot. on: to fix on with a lapping of thread or 
the like. 4. b. And ever against eating Lares, L. me 
in soft Lydian Aires, Married to immortal verse 
Milton. 3. Lapped in idle luxury Hazutt. 

Phr. To l. into (something) : to project into (some- 
thing). To Lover (with <wr adv.) : to project beyond 
something else, forming a lap or flap ; fig. to extend 
beyond some limit. Comb, l.-work, work in which 
one part is interchangeably lapped over another. 

Lap (lsep), v.‘b 1881. [f. LapjM] trans. 
T o )>olish (steel, etc.) with a lap (see Lap sb*). 

Laparo- (lae-pam), rarely bef. a vowel 
lapar-, comb. f. Gr. \anbpd flank, f. A airapot 
soft. In terms of Ana/ Surg ., etc. Lapare'c- 
tomy [Gr. heron-, heri/iy uv], an excision of 
a portion of the intestine at the side. Laparo*- 
tomy [Gr. -ro/zxa cutting], a cutting through 
the abdominal walls into the cavity of the ab- 
domen. 

La p-dog. 1645. [f- Lap sbfi 5 + Dog.] 
A small dog, such as may lie in a lady's lap. 
Lapel (lsepe’lj. Also *flapell(e, lappel. 
178 9. £f. Lap sb. 1 + -el .1 That part of the 
front of a coat which is folded over towards 
either shoulder. Hence Lape*lled a. furnished 
with a 1. ; folded over so as to form a 1. 1751. 
Lapful (lae-pful), 16 ti. [f. Lap sb.* + 
-ful.] So much as will fill a person’s lap. 

Lapicide (larpisaid). 1656. [ad. L. lapi - 
cida for lapidicida , f. lapid-, lapis stone ; see 
-cide x.] One who cuts stones, or inscriptions 
on stone. 

Lapidarian (lscpide»Ti&n), a. rare . 1683. 
j f. L. lapidarius + -an.] a. Versed in the 
knowledge of stones. b. Executed in, or in- 
scribed on, stone. 

Lapldaxy (lae-pid&ri). ME. [ad. L. lapi- 
darius adj and sb. (Cf. F. lapidaire.) In A. 

2 and % ad. L. lapidarium or *lapidaria .] 

A. so. 1. a. An artificer who cuts, polishes, 
or engraves precious stones ME. tt>* One 
skilled in gems or precious stones; a con- 
noisseur of lapidary work -1796. a. A treatise 
on (precious) stones. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. fg. 
collect . Precious stones, jewellery -1609. 

Comb. lapidaryO-mlll, -wheel, the grinding 
and polishing apparatus of the L 

B. adj. 1. a. Engraved on stone. b. Of 
style, etc. : Characteristic of or suitable for 


monumental inscriptions. 1794. 9. Concerned 
with stones, rare exc. in /. bee. 1831. 

x. In 1 . inscriptions a man isnot upon oath Johnson, 
a The 1 . red-tipped bees, that built, .in old dry stone 
walls H. Millkr. 

Lapidate (lse-pid/it), v. 1623. [f. L. 

laputat -, lapidare , f. lapid-, lapts. Cf. F. 
lapider.] trans. To throw stones at ; also, to 
stone to death. So Laplda'tion, stoning to 
death ; pelting with stones x6n. 

Lapideoua (l&pidfcs), a. Now rare. 1646. 
[f. L. lapideus, f. lapid-, lapis."] 1, Of the 
natuie of stone, stony. fa. Consisting of or 
inscribed on stone, as /. records. G. Chalmers. 
Lapidescent (lsepide’sSnt), a. (sb.) ? Obs. 
1644. [ a d. L. lapiaescentem, lapidescere to be- 
come stony.] That is in process of becoming 
stone ; having a tendency to solidify into stone. 
Said chiefly of petrifying waters and the salts 
dissolved or suspended in them. sb. [sc. sub- 
stance]. Hence Lapide'acence, 1 . condition; 
petrifaction. Lapide*acency. 

Lapidific, f-al (tepidi'lik, -&1), a. 1646. 
[f. L. lapid-, lapis + -(l)nc, + -AL.J Adapted 
to or concerned with the making of stones. 
Lapidify (liprdifoi), v . 1657. [nd. F. 

lapidifier , ad. med.L. lapidific are ; see -FY.] 
To tt»*come or make into stone. Hence Lapis- 
difica tion 1626. 

tLa*pidlst. rare. 1647. [f. L. lapid-, lapis 
+ -1ST.) «= Lapidary tb. 1 a or b -1691. 
Lapiaose (lse*pid<Ms), a. ML. [ad. L. 
lapidosus. ] x. Abounding in stones ,* of stony 
nature, a. Growing in stony ground 1866. 
IlLapilli (lipiToij, pi. 1747. [L., pi. of 

lapillus, dim. of lapis. In the spec, sense 
orig. pi. of It. lapillo. ] Small stones or 

pebbles; now only spec, of the fragments of 
stone ejected from volcanoes. 

|| Lapis (kr-pis). 1641. The Latin word for 
' stone '. 1. Used in : 1 . Arxnenus, Armenian 

stone, a blue carbonate of copper ; 1. cala- 
minaris, calamine; 1. causticus, caustic 
potash ; 1. infemalis, lunar caustic ; 1. judaicus 
= Jews’ stune x; 1 . ollaris, potstone, or 
soapstone; etc. 9 . Short for: a. med.L 
lapis phtlosophicus, philosophers’ stone ; b. 
Lapis lazuli, 1666. 

|| Lapis lazuli, lapis-lazuli (loe-pis lae*xii 7 - 
iai). Also shortened Lazuli. ME. [L .lapis 
+ med.L. lazuli gen. of lazulum : see Azure. I 
Min. A complex silicate containing sulphur, of 
bright blue colour, used as a pigment (see 
Ultramarine). Also, the colour of this. 

Some lump, nh God, of lapts lazuli,.. Blue as a vein 
o'er the Madonna's breast Drowning. 

Lapland (lae-pkend). 1590. fa. Sw. Lapp- 
lanit ; see Lapp and Land.] The most nor- 
therly portion of the Scandinavian peninsula ; 
formerly, the fabled home of witches and 
magicians, who had power to send winds and 
tempests. Often at/rib. tb. A native of this 
legion; a Lapland witch -1635. Hence Lap- 
lander, an inhabitant of L.; a Lapp. So 
Lapla’ndl&n, - 1 c, La’plandiab adjs. of or per- 
taining to L., its people, or their language. 
fLa-pling. 1627. [f. Lap + -1 ing.] 

One who loves to lie on a (lady’s) lap -1658. 

Lapp (hep). 1 846. ^a. Sw. lapp, ? orig. a 

term of contempt. In med.L. Lap(p)o (pL 
Lap(p)ones), whence F. La font] 

A. sb. One of a Mongoloid race (called by 
themselves Sabme), of dwarfish stature, in- 
habiting the north of Scandinavia. 

B. adj. Pertaining 10 this race, Lappish ; also 
absol. the Lappish language. 

Lappaceous (laep^-Jas), a. 1707. [t. L. 
lappaceus (f. lappa a bur) + -ous. J Hot. Of* 
pertaining to, or resembling a bur. 

Lapper 1 (larpai). 1606. [f. Lap v . 1 ♦ 
-eh L | One who laps, or takes up (liquid) 
with the tongue. 

Lapper 2 (Ue*paj) # 173a. [f. Lap + 
-er LJ One who laps or folds up (linen). 
Lapper* (lsrpaj). 1877. [f. Lap v .* + 

-er 1 .] One who uses a lap or lapidary's 
wheel. 

Lappet (l«*p6t), sb. 1573. [/• Lap tbJ + 
-et. j 1. A loose or overlapping part of a gar* 
ment ; a flap, fold. b. gen. A part of anything 


m (nan), o (paw), an (l*wd\ a (c«t). e (Fr. chrf). a (ev<r). ai (/, tyt), , (Fr. can At yle). 1 (n't). T(P*jrch«). 9 (what). ?<£<*> 
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that hangs loose 1677. a. a. A fold or pen- 
dent piece of flesh, skin, membrane, etc. 1605. 
b. A lobe of the ear, liver, lungs, etc. 1009. 3. 

The flap or skirt (of a coat). Also, the lapel. 
1736. 4. One of the streamers attached to a 

lady's head-dress; or any appendage to head- 
gear. In clerical attire, — Band sb . 2 4 b. 
1720. 5. Short for lappet-moth 1857. 

4. A sealskin cap with ear lappets 1869. 

Comb . : l.-end, the free end of a 1 . of lace, etc., 
often highly ornamented j -moth, one of several 
species of bombycid moths % -weaving, a method of 
weaving by which figures are produced on the surface 
of cloth by means of needles placed in a sliding 
frame ; so l.-muslin. 

Hence La'ppet v. t^ans. to cover with, or as with 
a 1. 1864. La'ppeted pfil. a. wearing lappets ; (of a 
head-dress) provided with lappets 1797. 

Lappic (lse’pik), a. (sb.) [f. Lapp + -ic.] 
Pertaining to the Lapps. Also absol. the L. 
language. 

Lapping (lie*pln), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Lap v . 2 
+ -ing *.) +1. The action of Lap v . 2 Also 

concr. A wrapping ; wraps, trappings. 2. The 
process of forming into laps ; attrib . in /. 
cylinder , machine 1825. 

Lappish (lae-pif). 1875. [f. Lapp +-ish L] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Lapps or 
their language. B. sb. Their language. 
Lapponian(lsep^u niAn). 1607. [ad. med.L. 
Lap{p)onem (see Lapp) + -ian.J A. adj. «» 
Lappish a. B. sb. A Lapp. 

Lapsable, lapsible (Isrpsftb’l, -ib’l), a. 
1678. If. L. lapsare (see Lapse v.) or laps-, 
labi to rail, slip.] x. Liable to pass or change; 
liable to err or fall. Const, into ? Ob\. a. 
Law. Liable to lapse 1751. Hence Lapsabi'- 
lity, -ibMity 1661. 

Lapse (laeps), sb. 1450. [ad. I- lapsus , f. 
labi to glide, slip, fall.] +1. Utterance (of 
words), a. A slip of memory, tongue, pen, or 
funderstanding ; a slight error 1526. 3. A 

weak or incautious falling lrom rectitude ; a 
moral slip 1583. tb. Theol '. The ' Fall ' (of 
Adam) -1774. c. A lapsing from the faith, or 
into heresy ; a deviation from one's rule of 
action 1660. 4. A decline to a lower state or 

degree 1533. 5. a. Law. The termination of a 

right or privilege through neglect to exercise it 
within the limited time, or through failure of 
some contingency 1570. b. gen. A falling into 
disuse 1838. c. A falling into ruin (rare) 1605. 
6. A gliding, flow (of water); a gliding flood. 
Also oecas. a gentle downward motion. 1667. 
b. The gliding away (of life, time, etc.) ; a 
period elapsed 1758. c. L . fate, the rate of fall 
of temperature with height 1928. 

3. The severe training which he had undergone 
made him less charitable for the lapses of others 
Fri-scoit. c. It is from their lapses and deviations 
from their principle, that alone we have any thing to 
hope Burks. 5. a. By the 1. of some annuities on 
lives not so prolonged as her own, she found herself 
straitened H. Walpole. 6. Sunnto Plaines, And 
liquid L. of murmuring Streams Milt. P.L. viii. 263. 
b. Thou hast not felt tho L of hours M. Arnold. 
Lapse (laeps), v . 1611. [ad. L. lapsare to 
slip, stumble, fall, f. laps-, labi . In some 
senses, prob. f. Lapse sb. ) 

I. intr ■. 1. To fall away by slow degrees; to 
sink gradually through want of effort or vigour. 
Also with away, back. Const. from t into. 
1641. tb. simply. To fall into error, heresy, or 
sin >1667. ta. To fall into decay -1654. 3. 

Law. Of a benefice, an estate, a right, etc. : To 
fall in. pass away, revert (to some one) by non- 
fulfilment of conditions or failure of persons en- 
titled to possession. Of a devise or grant : To 
become void. 1736. 4. To glide, pass with an 

effortless motion; to descend gradually, sink 
1798. to. Of a stream : To glide, flow. Also 
with along. Occas. of a person, a vessel: To 
float, ^lide gently over the water. 183a. c. Of 
time : To glide past, pass away 1702. 

1. Should the British constitution ultimately L Into 
a despotism Mai thus. b. To 1 . in Fulnesse Is sorer, 
then to lye for Neede Cymb. in. vi. is. _ 3. The in- 
come.. lapses and goes to the.. next of kin 1864. 4> 

b. I saw the river lapsing calmly onward Hawthorns. 

IL irons . (causative), ft. To cause to slip 
or fall, to draw down. Const, into. -1681. 
ta. To let slip (time, a term) ; to let pasn un- 
used -1736. T8« To allow (a right) to lapse ; 

to suffer the lapse of (a living) ; to forfeit, lose 


-1697. H4. ? Assoc, w. lapse *■ laps pi (Lap 

sb . 1 Phr.): ?To pounce upon as an offender 
x6ox. 

4. For which if I be lapsed in this place 1 shall pay 
deere Twel. N 111. iii. 36. 

Lapsed (lsep&t), ppl. a. 1617. [f. Lapse v . 
+ -ed '. j i. That has glided away, dropped 
out of use, disappeared, or fallen into decay 
1667. a. Of a pejson: Fallen into a lower 
grade or condition ; esp. fallen into sin, or 
from the faith ; applied Hist, to Christians who 
denied the faith during persecution. Also 
absol . 1638. 3. Said ol a nef, devise, etc., the 

right to which has possed from the original 
holder, devisee, etc. 1617. 

x. Once more 1 will renew His 1. powers, though 
forfeit Milt. P.L. in. 176. 

Lapser (lae-pwi). 1695. [f. Lapse v. + 
-ee l .| One who lapses (+esp. from the 
Christian faith). 

Lapsible, etc. : see Lapsable, etc. 
Lapsided, var. of Lop-sided. 

La-pstone. 1778. [f. Lap j£. 1 + Stone.) 
A stone that shoemakers lay in their laps to 
beat leather upon. 

La*p-atreak. 1771. [f. Lap sb* + Streak.] 
A boat in which each streak overlaps the one 
below ; a clinker-built boat. 

|| Lapsus (lse’pst/s). 1667. [L. ; see Lapse 
sb. J A lapse, slip, or error. Chiefly in 1 . 
linguae, a slip of the tongue, and L calami, a 
slip of the pen. 

Laputan (l&pitf -tin). In Swift Laputiaxx. 
1726. [f. Laputa , the flying island in Gulli- 

vei's Travels, whose inhabitants were addicted 
to visionary projects ; see -an, -ian.J 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Laputa ; hence, 
chimerical, visionary, absurd. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Laputa. 

Swift’sidea of extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers, 

which he attributes to his L philosophers Herschkl. 

Lapwing (lorpwii]). [OE. hllafewince , 
str. fern., f. hledpan to leap + +winc- to totter, 
waver. Named from its manner of flight. The 
current form is connected in pop. etym. with 
Lap v . 2 and Wing j£.] A bird of the plover 
family, Vanellus vulgaris or cristatusy common 
in the temperate parts of the Old World. 
Called also Pewit, from its cry. Its eggs are 
the ‘ plovers' eggs ' of the London markets. 
Also attrib. as l. stiatagem, etc., in allusion to 
its habit of leading a stranger away from its nest. 

This L runs away with the shell on his head Siiaks. 
In the Spring the wanton L gets himself another 
crest Tennyson. 

Laquais, -ay, obs. ff. Lackey. 

||Laquear (lse*kw/aj). 1706. [f. L. laqueus 
noose, hand; see Lace sb .] Arch. A ceiling 
consisting of compartments sunk or hollowed, 
with bands between the panels. 

Laquearian (hckwje»-ri&n), a. [f. L. 
laquearius + -AN.) Of a gladiator: Armed 
with a noose to entangle his opponent. Byron. 
So tLa-queary a, Sik T. Browne. 

||Lar (lax). PI. ||lares (le»-rrz), lars (laxz). 
Also tlaiTO. 1586. [L. lar , pi. lares.] 1. 

Pom. Myth. a. pi. The tutelary deities of a 
house ; hence, the home. Often coupled with 
Penates, b. sing. A household or ancestral 
deity ; also fig. a. Zool. The white-handed 
gibbon of Burmah, Hylobates lar 1819. 

a. On the holy Hearth, The Lars, and Lemures 
moan with midnight plaint Milton. Build houses 1 
joyne to ours anothers lares 1647. b. Thomas Pitt . . 
the great lar of cot fewer than five families in the 
kngliNh peerage 1889. 

Larboard (l&ubCud, -bajd), sb. (a.) [ME. 
lad(d)eborde , latheborde , altered later to ler-, 
leere-y larbordy after ster-, steere-, starbord ; f. 
ladde-, lathe- + OE. bard ship’s side (BOARD 
sb. V. 1). Some connect the first component 
with Lade v ., taking it to mean ‘the side on 
which cargo was received'.] Naut. x. The 
side of a ship which is to the left hand of a 
person looking from the stern to the bows. 
Opp. to Starboard. (Now repl. by port, to 
avoid confusion with starboard .) fb. as adv. 
= To larboard -1667. a. attrib. or adj. Be- 
longing to or situated on the left or port side of 
a vessel 1495. b. joe. for : Left 1781. 

a. On the I. quarter Falconer. b. My L eye 
COW POE. 


Larcener (liusSnw). 1634. [f. Larceny 
+ -er A .J One who commits larceny. Also 
fig. So LaTcexilat 1803. 

Larcenous (la'xsSnosL a. 174a. [f. Lar- 
ceny + -ous.] Pertaining to or characterized 
by larceny ; thievish. 

The 1. and burglarious world Svo. Smith. Hence 
La’rcenoualy adv. thievishly. 

Larceny tlausim). 1460. [app. f. AF. 
larcin (see LARCIN and -Y*, 4 ), peril, infl. by L. 
latrocinium .] Law. The felonious taking and 
carrying away of the personal goods of another 
with intent to convert them to the taker's use. 
Also^wi. theft. 

Distinction was formerly made between grand and 
Petty l.y the former being larceny of property oi more, 
the latter of less, than ta pence in value. Simple /., 
plain theft unaccompanied by any aggravating circum- 
stance 1 mixed or compound larceny including the 
aggravation of a taking from one's house or person. 

Larch (laitf). 1548. [Introduced by T urner, 
ad. G. Idrche MHG. lerche , larche : — OHG. 
*lerihha, *larihha, early ad. L. laricem, larix 
(whence late Gr. K6pi£).] 1. A well-known 

coniferous tree, Abies Larix or L. europxa , a 
native of the Alps, largely cultivated. Its 
timber is tough. It yields Venetian turpentine, 
and the bark is used in tanning. b. Any tree 
of the genus Larix, e. g. the American Larch, 
L. Americana, a. The wood of this tree 1867. 

x. When rosy plumelets tuft the L ‘1 ennyson. 
Comb, l.-bark, the bark of the larch-tree ; the l arid s 
cortex of the British Pharmacopoeia. Hence La*r- 
Chen a. consisting of larches, larch-. 
fLaTCin. ML. [a. AF. and F. larcin , OF. 
larrecin (also larcine fern.) : — L. latrocinium, 
f. latro robber.] 1. = LARCENY -1679. a. A 
larcener 1596-1656. 

Lard (laud), sb. ME. [a. OF. (mod.F.) 
lard bacon : — L. lardum, laridutn, ?cogn. w. 
Gr. \apiv6s fat, A apbs pleasant tc the taste.] 
ti. The fat of a swine ; (fat) bacon or pork ; 
rarely, other fat meat used lor larding -1735. 
a. (Often hogs lard.) The fat of a swine, e. c p. 
the internal Tat of the abdomen, rendered and 
clarified, much used in cooking and in phar- 
macy ME. Also transf. 3. attrib. 1555. 

a. Fritters of flour fried in bear’s L W Irving. 
Neutral l , 1 . made from the best internal fat. Com- 
pound 1 ., 1. made from vegetable oils. 

Comb. : l.-oil, an oil made from 1., now used chiefly 
for lubricating machine* y. 

Lard (laid), v. ME. [ad. F. larder , f. lard 
(see prec.).) 1. Qookery. (trans.) To insert 
small strips of bacon, etc., in (meat, poultry, 
etc.) before cooking. Also absol. *f-a. To en- 
rich with or as with fat ; to fatten -1687. Also 
t intr. for ref. or pass. 3. transf. To stick all 
over with ; to cover, line, or strew with . Obs. 
or arch. 1543. Also ffg. 4. To garnish 
(speech or writing) with particular words, ex- 
pressions, ideas, etc. ; to interlard 1549. 5. To 
smear, cover, or mix with lard or fat; to 
grease (rare) ME. tfl. intr. 'lo ooze with 
lard. Hanmer. 

x. N early all lean meat may be larded with advan- 
tage 1884. a. Falstaffe sweates to death, and Lards 
the leane earth as he walke* along Shaks. 3. Their 
sides were altogether larded with acrowes Speed. 4. 
Monkes began to 1. the lives of their Saints with lies 
Fuller. 5. His Buff Doublet, larded o’er with Fat 
Of slaughter'd Brutes Somerville. 

Lardacein (lajd/i*si,in). 1873. [f. as next 
+ -in *.) Chem, A nitrogenous substance found 
deposited under morbid conditions in certain 
minute arteries and tissues of the body. 
Lardaceous (laid/ijas), a. 1822. [f. Lard 
sb. + -aceous.] Med. Of the nature of or re- 
sembling lard ; containing lardacein ; spec. 
applied to amyloid degeneration ; also said of 
the patient. . 

Larder 1 (l2L*idoj). ME. [a. OF. lardier % 
AF. larder : — med. L. lardarium , f. lardum 
Lard sb."\ 1. A room or closet in which meat 
(? orig. bacon) and other provisions are stored. 
Also transf. and jig. Chiefly in phr. to 

make l. of : to turn into meat for the larder ; 
hence, to slaughter ; to larder , to the slaughter- 
house. Also occas. simply «* slaughter. ME. 

s. Dress drains our cellar dry, And keeps our larder 
lean Cowrsa, a. Than (In November) is the L of the 
swine Gowre. 

Comb . : l.-beetle, Dermestet lardariut, an insect 
which devours stored animal foods; -house ■» sense s. 
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LARDER 

Larder 2 . [f. Lard vw 4- •*«. 1 .] One who 
lards. Florid. 

Larderer (l&vderoj). >483. [f after Cel- 
larer.] One who has charge of a larder. 

Larderie, •cry, var. of Lardry. 

Lar diner (lfiudinai). ME. [a. AF. lar- 
diner, altered f. larder, OF. lardur ; see 
Lard sb .] +1. « Larder 1 x. h. and Sc. 

-27x0. a. An official who has charge of a 
larder. Obs. exc. as the title of an honorary 
office. ME. 

Lardoo (li-jdan), lardoon (lajdfi-n). 

1450. [a. F. lardon ( ^ It. lardonc), f, lard j 

See Lard sb .] Cookery . One of the pieces of 

bacon or pork used in larding meat. 
fLardry. 1538. [ad. OK. larderie ; see 
Lard sb . and -ery.] * Larder 1 x. -166 r. 
Lardy (laudi), a. 1881. [f. Lard sb. + 
-Y I .] Full of or containing lard ; fat. 

La*rd y-d&Tdy, a. slang. 1861. [Cf. 
La-di-da.] Affected and languidly foppish. 
Lane: see Lair, Layer, Lore. 

Lares: see Lar. 

Large (laidg), a., adv, and sb. ME. [a. 
F. large, now chiefly in the sense ‘ broad, 
wide* : — L. larga, fem. of largus, abundant, 
profuse, etc.] 

A. adj. +L Liberal in giving ; munificent ; open- 
banded. Also, liberal in expenditure, prodigal, 
lavish -1688. 

The poore Kina Reianier, whose I. style Agrees 
not with the leanncsse of his purse Shaks. 

II. tx. Ample in quantity; copious, abun- 

dant -1667. fa* Ample in spatial extent; 
spacious, roomy, capacious -1697. b. Jig. Of 
the heart : Capacious 1535. t3» » Broad a. 

x. Often in long and l . -1715. to- With 
definite measures of space and time « Good a. 
V. a. -1 737. fb. Of the time of day: Full 

-1470. 5. Wide in range or capacity ; com- 

prehensive ME. b. With reference to artistic 
treatment : Broad 178a. 8. Of discourse, etc. : 
Copious, lengthy. Now rare, X477. +b. Of 

persons : Diffuse, prolix -1788. 7. In mod. 

Eng., a general designation for considerable 
magnitude, without the emotional implication of 
great. The more oolloq. synonym is big. ME. 
8. Of speech or manner : Pompous, * big ' 1605. 

I. And we have yet L day, for scarce the Sun Hath 
finubt half his journey Milt. P. L. v. 558. a. Two 
Golden Horns on his 1 . Front he wears Drydkn. 3. 
Southward through Eden went a River 1 . Milt. P.L. 
rv, 333. 4. A 1 . League from Friburg 1678. b. It 

was L mydnycht 147a 5. A 1 . memoiy Swift. The 
court had a 1. discretion as to the joinder of parties 
<886. L. in his offers of friendship {mod.). A. Mr. 
Wyatt spake a L speech by hart Wood. b. I could 
be very L upon this point Penn. 7. A 1 . vpper rooms 
16x1. Great Theron, L of Limb Dbydkn. L profits 
{mod.). A 1 . lunch Kipling. Comb. L-paper. a size 
of paper used for a 'penal edition of a book, having 
extra large margins j also attrib . 8. Your 1 . speeches, 
aaay your deeds approue Lear l . L 1 87. 

III. [Developed from sense II. 9.] ti. In- 

dulgent, lax ; not strict or rigorous -1733. t». 
Having few limitations or restrictions ,* allow- 
ing considerable freedom -1793. +3. Of 

language : Loose, inaccurate (rare). ME. only. 
4. Of speech, etc.: Free, unrestrained; lax, 
licentious, gross -XC99. 5. Naut. Said of a 

wind that crosses the line of the ship’s course 
in a favourable direction, esp. on the beam or 
quarter 1591. 

1. A 1 . conscience sdclceth at nothing Bible (Douay) 

1 Sam. xxiv. Comm. 4. 1 neuer tempted her with 
word too 1 . Much Ado rv. L 53. 5. When the wind 

came larger we waled anchor and set saile 1501. 

Comb. 1 ' l.-eyed having a I. eye or 1. eyes ; 

characterized by wide open eyes j •lunged a . Path, 
characterized by enlargement of the lungs 3 • m inded 
*.. having a liberal mind 3 marked by breadth of ideas ; 
taking a X v,ew of things; hence large-mindedness. 

B. adv . +1. Amply; fully, quite, by a great 

deal ; abundant* y. Chiefly ». and Se . -1667. 
ta. Generously -1667. fa. Of speech and 
writing: At length, fully -1676. t4. With 

ample gait -1695. 5. Naut. a. With a large 

wind ; with the wind on the quarter or abaft 
the beam ; * with the wind free when studding 
sails will draw ’ (Smyth) ; off the wind ; chiefly 
In to sail, go l. 1637. b. ? Wide of a particular 
0011x89x670. 

t. Provisions laid in 1 . For Man and Beast Milton, j 


1x08 

a Well we may..L bestow From 1 . bestowd Milt. 
P. L. v. 317, 3. New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ 
L. Milt. 4. A black Gelding.. Trotts 1 . 1695. fi. 
By and l. t to the wind (within six points) and off it. 
fAlso Jig. All ways. Togo or lead 1 . ; in a manoeuvre, 
to break off at a particular point from the course 
marked out, and proceed straight ahead. 

C. sb. ti. Liberality, bounty ; ?also — Lar- 
gess 3 -1537, 9. Adus. The longest note 

recognized in the early notation, equivalent to 
two or three 1 longs according to the rhythm 
employed ; also, the character by which it was 
denoted, viz. ^ or 1547. 

Phrases. At large, a. At liberty, free, t At more 
/. i at greater libei iv. t To set at l. b. Unsettled ; 
not limited or confined one way or another. ?Obs. 
C. Of speech, etc. : At length, fully, fd. In full size. 
A.Y.L. iv. iv. 175. e. As a whole; in general; 
(taken) altogether. f. I11 a general sense; without 
particularizing. Now rare. g. In the open sea 
{rare). fh. Over a large area : abroad. i. Naut. 
= ‘going large' (see Lancs B. 5 a). J. Law. In 
Common at 1 . 1 1 such as is neither appendant nor 
appurtenant to land, but is annexed to a man's per- 
son ‘ (Blackstone). k. U. 6. Said of electors or 
elected who represent the whole of a State and not 
merely a district of it. 1 . Without definite aim or 
application. fAt one’s 1 . : at liberty. In L: on a 
1 . scale 1 opp. to in tittle. fWifcb the largest : in 
the most liberal fashion. Ld. Bbbnsks. 

Hence La’rgely adv. in a L manner. LaTgeneso. 

Large (Hud^), v. ME. [f. Large a. Cf. 
OF. largir and F. larguerT) +1. traits. To 
enlarge, increase, widen -1647. a. Naut. Of 
the wind : To become 4 large * 1622. 
Large-handed, a. 1607 . +i. fig . Rapa- 

cious. Titnon iv, i. xx. a. Jig. Open-handed 
1628. 3. lit. Having large hands 1896. 

Hence Large-h&'ndedness. 

Large-hearted, a. 1640. Having a large 
heart (see Large a. II. a b) ; magnanimous, 
generous; having wide sympathies. Hence 
Large-hea'rte dness. 

Largen (laMd^’n), v. poet. 1844. [f. Large 
a. + -en ®. J To grow or make Laige or larger. 
Eyes, large always, slowly L Patmoox. 

Largess, largesse (laud^rs). arch, and 
literary. ME. [a, F. largesse : — late L. *largi- 
tia, f. largus (see Large a .).] +1. Liberality, 
bountifulness, munificence. Also personified. 
-1623. 9. Liberal or bountiful bestowal of 

gifts ; occas. flavish expenditure ; concr. money 
or gifts freely bestowed ME. b. A free gift or 
dole 1561. 8. fig. (from a). A generous or 

plentiful bestowal; something freely bestowed 
x 533- t4. Freedom, liberty -1594- , „ 

a. Our Coffers, with too great a Court, And liberal I 
Largessr, are growne somewhat light Shahs. Your 
proposed largcaa to the Church Baowning. Largess l 
or t A largess l : a call for a gift of mompr, addressed 
to a person of position on some special occasion. 
Only Hist., except as surviving locally at ‘harvest 
home '. b. A largess or bounty of five dollars a man 
Da For. 3. He *3 like the sun, a largesse to the world 
Crowns. 

Larget (lS id^t). 1875. [*• *'r. ; f. large 

Large a.) A short piece of bar-iron forrolling 
into a sheet 

+Largi*fical, a. rare. 1656. [f. L. laigi - 

ficus + -al.J Liberal, bountiful -1709. 
Largish (laudgij), a. 1754. [f. Large a. 
4 -ish , .l Somewhat large. 

Largition (hudgi-Jan). Now rare. 1533 
f ad. L. largitionem, t largiri, f. largus (see 
Large a.). | The bestowal of gifts or largess ; 
bountilul giving. 

II Largo (la-jgp). 1683. [It, -broad.] 
A/us. A direction : In slow time with a broad 
dignified treatment Also as sb. 

Lariat (larn&t), sb. 1835. [a. Sp. la reata \ 
(see Riata).] A rope used for picketing 
horses or mules ; a cord or rope with a noose 
used in catching wild cattle; the lasso of 
Mexico and S. America. Hence La*riat v. 
traits . to secure with a 1. 

Larid (Ik - rid). [ad. mod.L. Laridm , f. 
larus gull.] Omitk. A bird of the Laridse or 
gull family. Hence La’ridine a. having the 
characters of the gull family 1877. 

Larlgot (larrigrt). i8xx. [ad. F. lariget.) 
An organ stop. 

Larikin, var. of Larrikin. ; 

, Lark (lixk), sb.*, laverock (lse-vatsk, Sc. \ 
lr'vrak). [OE. Utwerce, Idwerce, older Idurice , 

I later Idferce wk. fem. ; ult. etym. unkn.] x. A 


LARVE 

general name for any bird of the family Aland** 
dse, but usu., when used without a prefix, the 
Skylark ( Alauda arvensis). The lark has a 
sandy-brown plumage, and remarkably long 
hind-daws (cf. Larkspur). a. Applied with 
defining prefix to birds not belonging to the 
Alaudtdu; e.g. to certain buntings and pipits. 
Also Titlark. 1766. 

1. On )*e morwe wan it was day, & j* larks by-can 
to synge ME. Kiss with the Lerkc Lvtv. With 
your 1 heame, I could 0 re-mount the Larke Shako. 
C rested JL., Homed L H Beet L. % Shored. 3 sIno Sky* 
lank, Woodlask (members of the genus or family). 

a. The Mud-Lark, Rock-Lark, Titlark, and Tree- 
Lark are Pipits Newton. 

Lark (laik), sb.* colloq. (on g. slang.) 1811. 
[Goes with Lark v.*] A frolic, a spree. Also 
to go on, have, take a l. 

Lark (l&ik), v. 1 [f. Lark j^. 1 ] intr. To 
catch larks (mod.). So La*rker *, one whose 
occupation it is to catch larks 1634. 

Lark (liuk), v.' z colloq. (orig. slang.) 1813. 
Goes with Lark sb. % ? A use of Lark sb. 1 
cf. skylark) ; or ? • northern Lake t/.] 1. intr 
To play tricks, frolic; to ride across country, 
o. trans. To tease sportively, ‘gammon*; to 
ride (a horse ) across country 1848. 

1. Jumping the widest brooks, and larking over the 
newft.t gates in the country Thackssay. Hence 
La*rker *, one given to larking. 

Lark-heel, lark's-beef. 1597. 1. a. - 

Larkspur, b. The garden nasturtium ( TVo 
pxolum). a. The elongated heel common 
among negroes X865. Hence Lark-heeled a. 
Larkspur (laukspox). 1578. [f. Lark sb. 1 
+ Spur.] Dot. Any plant of the genus Del- 
phinium ; so called from the spur-shaped calyx 
The common larkspur is D, Consolida . 

Larky (lauki), a. colloq. 1851. [f. Lark 
sb. x + -Y l . J Inclined or ready for a lark. 

Larmier (larmid). 1696. [a. F., f. larme a 
tear.] x. Arch. CORONA 4, DRIP sb. 4. a. 
A nat. The 'tear-bag' In the lachrymal fossa 
1848. 

Larmoyant (laxmoi &nt), a. 1804. [ad. F. 
larmoyant , larmoyer to be tearful, f. larme. J 
Given to tears, lachrymose, 
t Laron. Also laroooe, etc. ME. [ad. OF. 
laron (F. larron ) »— L. latronem. Cf. La- 
drone.] A robber -1656. 

Villanic, La.roone : Rug^r, my Rapier Shaks. 
Larrikin (he'rikiu ). Chiefly Austt al. Also 
larikin. 1870. [Originated in Melbourne ; ? f 
Larry (a dim. pet. form of Lawrence, common 
in Ireland) -f -kin.] A (usu. juvenile) street 
rowdy ; the Australian equivalent of the 
‘ Hoodlum ' or ' Hooligan \ Also attrsb. 
Larrup (lae-nBp), V. dial, and colloq. Also 
larrop. 1823. [?] trans. To beat, flog, thrash. 

Is this a land of liberty, where a man can't L his 
own nigger ? Fomblamqvz. 

Larry, var. of Lorry. 
Laram(le» a rdm,lae‘r£m),x6. 1533- [Aphetic 
f. Alarum.] - Alarm sb. IL Also attrib. 
'tLamm (la?'rffm), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1595. 

I f. prec.] x. trans. a. To sound forth loudly 

b. To alarm. -*758- 9. intr To rosh down 

with loud cries. Hope. 

LaTum-belL Obs. exc. poet. 1568. [L 
Larum sb. + Bell.] — Alarm-bell. 

Larva (la-jvfi). PI. larvae. 1651. [L. 
larva a ghost ; also, a mask.] 1 . A ghost, hob- 
goblin, spectre. Obs. exc. Hist, a, a. An insect 
in the grub state, i.e. from the time of leaving 
the egg till its transformation into a pupa. b. 
Applied to the immature form of other animals 
characterized by metamorphosis. X768. Also 
attrib. 

a fig. The larva of future controversies 1854. 
Larval (la-ival), a . 1656. [ad. L. larvaUt 
pertaining to larvas or ghosts.l fx. Belonging 
to a ghost or goblin; ghastly. Blount, 
9, Of or pertaining to a larva or grub 1848 ( 
in the condition of a larva 1864. ft. Path, 
Of a disease : Latent, undeveloped 1897. 
Larvate (teuv/ft), a. 1846. [ad, mod.L, 

larvatus, t. larva ; see -ATE * a. ) Masked, 
covered as by a mask. So LaTvated a. 1623. 
Larva (lire). 1603. fa. ¥. ton*, ad. L, 
larva.) x. ■ Larva x. fa. A mask (lit. and 
fig.) -1677. 3. * Larva a. 1769. 
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LARVI- 

Larvi- (lauvi), comb. f. L. Iarva t Larva. 
La’rviform a., having the form of a larva. 
Larvl*parous [L. parere; see -OUS] a., pro- 
ducing young in the condition of larvae ; pro- 
duced in the form of larvae. 

Laryngeal ( l&rind^&l), a. Also +larin- 
Real. 1795. U* mod.L. laryngeus (f. lavyng -, 
Larynx) + -al.] Anat. ana Surg. Of or 
pertaining to f affecting or seated in, or used in 
dealing with, the larynx. 

|| Lary ng is m us (lwrindgrzmtfs). 1800. 
[mod.L., f. larytig -, Larynx.] Path, Spasm 
of the muscles closing the larynx; laryngeal 
suffocation. 

II Laryngitis (lierindgartis). 180a. [mod.L., 
f. as pree. + -ms.] Path, Inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the larynx. Hence 
Laryngi*tic a . 

Laryngo- (lAri*qgo),bef. a vowel laryng-, 
comb. f. Larynx. Laryngology, that branch 
of medical science which treats of the larynx 
and its diseases ; whence Laryngolo*gical a., 
Laryngologist. Laryng o-plia'rynx, the 

larynx and the pharynx together; whence 
Laryrogo-pharyngeal a. Laryngo*phony 
[Gr. -<pcvvta sounding], the sound of the voice 
as heard through the stethoscope applied over 
the larynx. Lary:ngotra*cheai a . , pertaining 
both to the larynx and to the trachea or wind- 
pipe. Lory ngotracheo*tomy, the operation 
of opening the larynx, and part of the trachea 
also. Laryngo-ty’phus, a form of typhus in 
which there is secondary ulceration of the 
larynx and necrosis of its cartilages. 
Laryngoscope (lari*qg<Lk<?upj. i860, [f. 
Larynqo- + -scope.] An apparatus which 
by a combination of mirrors enables an ob- 
server to inspect a patient’s larynx. Hence 
Laryngosco’plc, -al a, of or pertaining to the 
1 ., or to inspection of the lar\nx. Lary:ngo- 
•co*plcally adv. with rc->pcct to, or by the use 
of the I. Laryngo'scopist, one who uses, or is 
skilled in using, the 1 . Laryngo ’scop y, in- 
spection of the larynx ; the use of the 1. 
Laryngotome (l&ri’q^i^»m). 1855. [f. 

Laryngo- + Gr. -T 6 pot cutter, j Surg. An in- 
strument for performing laryngotomy. 

Laryngotomy (lacrtT]^? tomi). 1661. t»d. 
Gr. kapvyyoTopua, f. \apvyyo- I.ARYNX ■+- 
-To/i/a cutting.] Surg. The operation of cut- 
ting into the larynx from without, esp. in order 
to provide an aperture for respiration. Hence 
Lary;ngoto‘mlc a. 

Larynx (larrigks). PI. larynges (lftri*n- 
d$/z). 1578. fa. Gr. Kapvy£, mod.L larynx .] 

Anat, A cavity in the throat with cartilaginous 
walls, containing the vocal cords, by means of 
which sounds atj produced. In man and 
most of the higher animals this cavity forms 
the upper part of the trachea or wind-pipe. In 
birds there are two larynges, one at each end of 
the trachea ; the lower of these, called Syrinx, 
is the true organ of sound. 

Las (las), int. 1604. Aphetic f. Alas. 
Las, obs. form of Lack, Lass, Less. 
Lascar (lartk&j, lsesk a m). 1605. [Either 
Urdu lashkar army, camp, used erron., or 
abbrev. of lashkari (see Lascarine).] 1. An 
E, Indian sailor. Also at i rid 0. Anglo-Ind 

‘A tent-pitcher’; also, an inferior class of 
artilleryman fin full gun- 1 ,) 1798. 
fLascaree (lesk&rx*). 171a. [a. Urdu (Pert.) 
lashkari ; see next.]™ Lascar x. E. Cooke. 
t Lascarine. Indian. 1598. [ad. Pg. las- 
quarin, im , a. Urdu (Pers.) lashkari (adj., 
military; hence as sb., a soldier), f. lashkar 
army ; see Lashkar.] An E Indian soldier; 
abo, one of the native police -1835, 
tLasd vient, a. 1653. [ad. L. lascivUntcm , 
pr. pple. of lascivin to be wanton, t lascivm .] 
Wantoning, lascivious -1703. Hence fLasci’* 
vlency. 

Lascivious (lfeLvfas), a. ME. [ad. late L 
lascivious (Isidore), f. L. lascivia (f lascivus ) ; 
see -ous. ] Inclined to Inst, lewd, wanton b. 
Inciting to lust or wantonness; fvolnptuous 

^ieo an Eve Began to cast l Eye* Milt. P '. L tx 
1014 b. L pictures 160a, meats Burro* Hence 
Laaci*vloue-iy ado., -ness. 
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Laser (lAsoi, Iri-zai). Hist. 1578. [a. L 
laser.] A gum-resin mentioned by Roman 
writers, obtained from an umbelliferous plant 
called laserpicium or silphium Comb . 

I. -wort, any plant of the genus Laserpitium, 
esp. L. lati folium . 

Lash (las[), sb . 1 ME. [? f. Lash e.i] 1. 
fa, gen, A sudden or violent blow ; a sweeping 
stroke, b. spec. A stroke with a thong or whip. 
Also tramf. and Jig. a. The flexible part of a 
whip; now occas., the piece of whipcord, etc. 
forming the extremity of this ME. b. poet, and 
rhet, 4 whip, scourge ’ (lit. and fig.) 1586. c. 
The l . : the punishment of flogging 1694. 8* 

Short for Eye-lash 1796. 

s. fig. How smart a 1. that speech doth aiuo my 
Conscience 1 1 ami. m. i. 50. a b. With all this., she 
has not escaped the L of scandal Mm& DAkblay. 
c. lie expiied under the 1 . Gibbon. 

Lash (laef), sb* 1440. [? LASH shy sub- 

stituted for other wds. of similar sound ; or 
? var. of Latch jA] ti. A string, cord, thong. 
Cf. Lace sb . a, Latch sb . i. ta. =- Lasso sb . 
1 ( rart ) 1748. 3. Weaving. Lease sb,* or 

Leash 1731. 

Lash (bef), a. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [a. 
OF. I <1 sc he (F Idche ), f. (ult.) L, laxus loose. 
With sense 3, cf. Lush a.] tx. Culpably re- 
miss -1694 ta. Loose, lax, relaxed -1546. 3* 
a. Of food, fruits, grass, etc. : Soft, watery, b. 
Of weather; Raw, wet. c.Of a hide: Tender. 

1440. 

Lash ( 1 »J), v . 1 ME. [In branch I, perh. 
onomatopoeic. Cf also F idcher In branch 

II, f. Lash jA 1 ] 

I. x. To make a sudden movement ; to dash, 
fly, rush, spring, start. Of light: To flash. 
Of tears, water: To pour, rash. Also with 
about, away , back, down , out. Const, at, from, 
into , out of, to. a. To let flv at, make a dash 
or rush at, aim a blow at ME. 8* tram. To 
dash, throw, or move violently, Now only 
techn ME. +4. To lavish, squander. Chiefly 
with out, -1657, tb. To pour out or forth im 
petuously (words, etc.) -1653. 5. intr. with 

out : To rush, launch out, into excess 1560. 

z. When it Jain] finds the least vent, it lashes out to 
the purpose South. b. To laugh at Follies, or to L 
at Vice Dryden. Phi. To f. out\ to strike out 
violently* (of a hone) to kick out. 5. To 1. out 
excessively in dress Stsype. 

U. Senses referring to Lash sb} x. tram. 
To beat, strike with a lash, etc.; to flog, 
scourge ME. b. tramf , esp. of the action of 
waves upon the shore. Occas. intr. (on the 
shore). 1604 c. fig. ; esp. * To scourge with 
satire ’ (J .) ; to castigate in words, rebuke 1590. 
a. With adv. or phr. : To urge or drive by, or 
as by, lashes 1594. 

z. Lashing the pony until they reached their 
journey's end Dickons. b. The rain lashed the 

{ >anes C, BrontS. c. Why. headstrong liberty is 
asht with woe Shaks. s. A glassy lake. .Lashed 
into foaming waves Cowter. 

Lash (lsej\ v* 1440. p L Lash sb.*, or a. 
OF, lachier, dial. var. of lacier \ see Lace e.] 
+i. tram. To lace (a garment) -i6xx. 9 . 
Chiefly Naut, To fasten or make fast with a 
cord, rope, etc.; +to truss (clothes); to fasten 
to (something) 1634. 
a. We had not a gun on board lashed 174S. 

Lasher (laejai). 160a. [f. Lash p. 1 , * + 
-er *.] One who or that which lashes. tx. 
One who beats or whips, Also fig, -x6xi. a. 
Naut. 'The cord, etc. used to fasten any oMect 
1669. 8* Chiefly local (on the Thames) : The 

body of water that lasnes or rushes over an 
opening in a barrier or weir ; hence, the open- 
ing ; a weir 1677. b. The pool into which this 
water falls 1851. 

3. The huge rafts, .shoot the lathers in safety 1884. 
b. Men who.. To bathe in the abandon'd L pass M. 
Arnold. 

Lashing flue Jig), vbl. sb} ME. [f. Lash 
v. 1 + -ING 1 . j The action of Lash v. 1 ; beat- 
ing, flogging, b. pi, (Anglo-Irish ), 4 Hoods \ 
abundance 1899. 

f L, out, squandering. b. * Lashings 1 of whiskey, 

punch Lever. 

T ^nhitig (lse Jig), vbl. sbfi 1669. [£ I -ASH 
v* 4 -ING 1 .] The action of Lash v. 4 ; the 
acdon of fastening any movable body with a 
cord. Hence coner. the cord. 
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(| Lashkar (laejkaj). Indian . 1616. [Urdu 
(Pers.) lashkar army, camp. See Lascar.] 
ta. A camp of native Indian soldiers -1634. b. 
A body of Afridi soldiers 1897. 

Lask (lask), sb. 1549. [a. ONF. lasque ,_ 
f. *lasqver: see next.] x. Diarrhoea; «* Lax 
sb.* 3. Now only In veterinary use. Ta. 
A laxative 1530. 

Lask (lask), v. ME. [a. ONF. +lasquer 
« Central OF. laschier (F. Idcher) : — pop.L. 

* las care = class. L. laxa/e, f. laxus. ] t*« 

tram. To lower in quality, quantity, or 
strength, relax. ME. only. ta. intr. To be- 
come loose in ihe bowels -1634. 3. Naut. To 

‘go large*, to sail neither ’by the wind* nor 

* before the wind ’ 1623. Hence La'sklng vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. Naut. * (going) large 

Lasker (la’sket). 1704. [Peril, altered L 
F. lacet (see Latchet) J One of the loops bv 
which a bonnet is attached to the foot of a sail. 
Laspring(lse •sprig). 1760. Young salmon* 
Lass (Ices). [ME. lasce, lasise ; cf. MSw, 
losk kona unmarried woman.] x. A girl. (Not 
much used in the south.) b. spec. A maid-ser- 
vant. Sc. and n. dial. 9. A sweetheart 1396. 

a. It was a Loucr, and his loose Shaks. Comb. 
tl.-lorn a. forsaken by one’s sweetheart. Hence 
La’eeie, a young L La’esock, a little girl. 

Lass, freq. obs. f. Less. 

Lassitude (lsc'6iti&d). 1533. [a. F., ad. L. 
lassitudo , f. lassus .] The condition of being 
weary; a flagging of the bodily or mental 
powers ; indifference to exertion ; weariness. 

Periods of renewed enthusiasm after intervals of L 
Ruskin. 

Lasso (larse), sb. 1808. [Sp. lazo (in 
America pronounced la-so) ^ Or. last ; see 
Lace sb.] 1. A long rope of untanned hide, 
having a noose at the end to catch cattle and 
wild horses ; used chiefly in Spanish America. 
9 . Mil. «= lasso-harness 1847. 

Comb . : l.-cell, one of the urticating cells of the 
Ccelenterata , which eject the contained thread in the 
manner of a L * -harness, a kind of girth placed 
round a cavalry hone, with a L or long rope attached, 
for use in helping to draw guns, etc. 

Hence Lft'SSO v. trams, to catch with a 1 . * Mil. to 
draw (guns, etc.) with lasso-harness. 

Last (last), sb . 1 [OE. Idst masc., footstep, 
liest fern., boot, Ifiste fern., shoemaker’s last; 
referred to a Teut. root *lais- (: Its-) to follow 
a track, cogn. with L. lira furrow.] tx. A 
footstep, track, trace. After OE. only in Sc. 
Not a l, : nothing, not at all. -1500. a. A 
wooden model of the foot, on which shoemakers 
shape boots and shoes OE. b, tramf and fijp 
1592-164 7. 

a. Great evil may arise from the cobblei leaving his 
L and turning into.. a legislator Jowarr. b. Here's 
gallants of aU sizes, of all lasts 1607. 

Last (last), sb.* [OK hlmst neat. ; now re- 
ferred to a pre-TeuL type *klat-sto- (- sti -), 
parallel with *klat-to-, repr. by ON. hlass neut., 
load ; t *ilat- root of Lade v.] fx* A load, 
burden, weight carried -ME. a. A commercial 
denomination of weight, capacity, or quantity 
varying for different goods and localities. As 
a weight, it is estimated at a tons or 4,000 lb. 
In wool weight, it is 4,368 ib. (** 12 sacks). 
As a measure for grain and malt, it is now xo 
quarters -= 80 bushels. A last of cod and 
herrings is xa barrels (but of red herrings and 
pilchards xo,ooo to 13,000 fish). Cf. Ger. last. 
ME. fb. tramf A huge indefinite number 
- 1712 . ta* A unit in the measurement of a 
ship’s burden — a tons (occas. x ton) -1796. 
Last (last), sbfi MK LLLastv.!] I. Con- 
tinuance, duration. Now rare. a. Staying 
power 1857. 

z. Things memorable of perpetuitie, fame, and L 

(last), sb.h Obs. exc. Hist. OK [ad. 
Anglo-Latin Icutum, lestum (Domesday Book 
lest), used as *- OK Ukfi Lathe 1 .] «= Lathe *. 
Also, the name for an administrative assent* 
bly ; more folly Ircourt 
Last (lost), a., adv. t and sbfi [OK lato$t % 
Northumb. latest, superb of l* tom., late adv. 
Syncopation before st originated in inflected 
forms; for Iasi 1 — laistdU Best. (Cf. Latest.)] 
A. adj. x. Following all the others in a 
series, order, or enumeration ; subsequent to 
all others in occurrence, existence, etc, ME, 


d(Ge*. KJln). #(Fr,pes). ii (Ger. Mifller). (Fr. dune), 9 (cwri). «(€•) (tbere). i (H) (win), f (Fr. lain). 8 (fir, frm, earth). 
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b. ellipt. The last day (of a month). Now local, 

c. Utmost ME. a. Belonging to the end f 
es p. of life or of the world MC. 8* Next before 
a point of time expressed or implied; the 

E resent time or next before ; most recent, 
Ltest ME. b. With ellipsis of letter . Now 
chiefly commercial. 1638. c. ellipt. (co/log.) 
(A person's) latest joke, freak, characteristic 
action or saying, etc. 18.43. 4- That comes 

after nil others in rank or estimation; lowest. 
Chiefly ellipt . ME. 5. The only remaining 
ME. b. Often * most unlikely ’, ' most un- 
willing', 'most unsuitable' 1450. 6. Final, 

conclusive, definitive. ? Now only in /. word. 
1654. 7. Reaching its ultimate limit; utmost, 

extreme. Now chiefly in phr. of the l . im- 
portance. 1674. 

1. Fairest of Starrs, 1 . in the train of Night Milt. 
P . L. v. 166, Phr. The two (three, etc.) /. (the more 
frequent form till 17th c.). The l. two (three, etc.) : 
the form now preferred, exc. where last * ' last-men- 
tioned '. The second last : the last but one. The 
last sacraments : tho.se administered in preparation 
lor death. In the 1 . two Columns Sturmy. Though 
l. t not least in lone Siiaks. c. The land's 1 . verge 
Holds him R. Ei lis. a. Phr. The four l. things 
(Theol. ; *■ L. quatuor novvsima) ; Death, judge- 
ment, Heaven, and llell. Hosius.. with hisl. breath, 
abjured the heresy J. H. Newman. The /. day : the 
Day of Judgement, the end of the world. '1 he l. 

days', the closing period of the life or history 0 / (a 
person, etc.); also the days including and inimr. 
diately preceding the Day of Judgement 3. Having 
writ to you 1 . post saves me [etc] Marvell. t The 
last age : the last century or so. L. Wednesday , L 
Christmas (formerly t (Wednesday last was, etc.); 
/. evening , yesterday evening ; it he /. day , yesterday, 
b. I informed you in my I. Fielding. 4. The 1 . of 
nations now, though once the first Cowper. 5. To 
the 1 . peny Siiaks. 1 hat 1 . infirmity of Noble mind 
M ilton. b. She was the 1. person to be approached 
with undue familiarity Prescott. 7. Even shame, 
the 1 of evils Mn ton. 

Special collocations: L brood, 1. spring, terms 
denoting a young salmon at a certain sUgc ofgrowtb. 
L.cast. extremity gasp, hgs,post, will,* tc., seethe sbs. 

II. absol. (quasi-jA) a. With a demonstrative 
or relative adjj. : The last-mentioned person or 
thing 1560. b. The conclusion (now rare) 1607. 
c. The last day or last moments; the end of life, 
death. Cniefly with a possessive. ME. d. 
Ones /. ; the last thing a person does or can 
do ; esp. in to breathe one's l. (sc. breath J, to 
look one's last (sc. look), etc. ME. te. The 
extremity. T. Stafford. f. mod. colloq. The 
end of one's dealings with something 1854. 

a. Which two 1 . were not agreed upon 1560. b. 
Heare the 1 . of our sea-sorrow Temp. 1. ii. 107. C. 
As he diew nigh his L i860. d. Eyes looke your I. 
Armes take your t embrace Shaks. e. To endure 
the 1. of misery 16^3 f. I shall never hear the 1. of 
it imod). g. LP.S. The end (of a week or month). 

Phrases (with preps.). At last [ME. atti taste , for 
at the (earlier than) la rte] : at the end, in the end, 
finally, ultimately So At (the) tong /. : at the end of 
all.' To the 1 .: i(a) to the utmost; (b) up to or 
until the end, es p. of life, to the point of death; also 
till the l. 

B. adv. 1. After all others; at the latest time; 
at the end. (Occas. coupled with least.) OE. 3. 
On the occasion next before the present; in the 
last instance; most lately ; latest ME. 3. In the 
last place, lastly 1560. 4. In the end, finally 1667, 
s. Nor Man me least i bough L created Milt.,/ 7 . L 
hi. 378. a. He cmie 1 . from Astracan bi For. iL. 
past', (with dales) said of the period next before the 
time of writing or speaking ; also (of a period of time) 
extending to the present, (the) past (yeai, etc). Ser- 
mons .. preached in Lentc I. past Latimer. 3. First, 
my Feare: then, my Curtsie : 1., my Speech Shake. 
4. To fall In universal ruin 1 . Milton. 

Last (last), vA [OE. Isestan wk. vb., f* 
OTeut. laisti- : see Last j^. 1 ) +1. trans. 

a. In OE. only; To follow (a leader; with 
dat.), to follow, pursue (a course, etc.; with 
accus.). b. To carry out (a commune!, a 
promise) ; to pay (tribute), to abide by, main- 
tain (peace). -1480. a. intr. To continue, en- 
dure, go on OE. tAlso with complement 
-1667. 3. To hold out, continue fresh, un- 

exhausted, etc. ME. b. With indirect obj. : 
To suffice for a specified time 1530. c. quasi- 
trans . (a) To continue in vigour as long as or 
longer than (something else). Now only with 
cut, , f(b) 7 o hold out under or against. 1500. 
1*4- To reach, stretch -1577. 

s. While the civil war lasted Macaulay. 3. Dwel- 
ling-houses built to 1 . R us kin. c. Old Families 1 . 
not three Oakes Sia T. Browne. 


Last (last), i\2 1880. [f. Last sbA] trans. 
To put (a boot or shoe) on the last. 

Lastage (la-st4d=0* ME. [a. AF. and F. 
lest age, f. lest = Last sbA J 1. A toll payable 
by traders attending fairs and markets. Obs. 
exc. Hist. to. The ballast of a ship -1736. 

3. A port duty for liberty to load a ship, levied 

at so much per last 1392. 4. An impost levied 

on the catch of herrings at so much per last 
1601. 5. ■= Tonnage 1858. +6. Garbage. 

Blount. 

Lester (lcrstaj). 1878. [f. Last sbA + 

-ER L] A workman who shapes a boot or shoe, 
by fixing the parts smoothly on a last. 
Lasting (lu'stirj), sb. 1782. [Ellipt. use of 
ppl. a.] A durable kind of cloth ; — Ever- 
lasting B. 3 b. Also attrib. 

Lasting (lci-stiq), vbl, sb . 1 ME. [f. Last 
v . 1 + -ING 1 .] The action of Last v 1 ; con- 
tinuance, duration, permanence. b. Staying 
power i860. Also attrib. 

Lasting (la-stir]), vbl. sb 2 1875. [f. Last 
v .* + -ING 1 .] The action of shaping a boot or 
shoe on the last; chiefly attrib as l.-awl, 
-1 machine , etc. 

Lasting (la-stiij), ppl. a. and adj. ME. 
[f. Last v . 1 + -ingV] z. Continuing, endur- 
ing; permanent. o. Durable ME. 3. Sporting 
slang. Having staying power 18x1. 

a. A 1 . colour Sturmy, cloth Berkeley. Hence 
La-sting-ly adv.. -ness. 

Lastly (lo'stli), ad v. ME. [f. Last a. + 
-LY 2 .] x. At the end ; in the last instance ; 
ultimately. Obs. or arch., exc. as used in a 
discourse or the like. -fa. Conclusively, finally 
-1637. t3* Very lately, recently -1641. 

a. As he pronounces 1 . 011 each deed Milt. Lycidas 83. 

Lat, obs. f. Let v . 

Latakia (loctak/fi). 1833. [Short for 
Latakta tobacco .1 A fine kind of Turkish 
tobacco produced near and shipped from Lata- 
kia (the ancient Laodicea), a sca-port of Syria. 

Latch (laetj), sb. ME. [In sense x, perh. 
a. OF. lache lace, f. tackier : — pop.L. *laciarc, 
f. *lacium Lace sb. ; or else t. Latch v . 1 (cf. 
catch sb.).] x. A loop or noose ; a gin, snare ; 
a tangle; a latchet, thong. Obs. exc. dial. 
and techn. a. A fastening for a door or gate, 
usu. consisting of a small bar which falls or 
slides into a catch, and is lifted or drawn by 
means of a thumb-lever, string, etc. from the 
outside. Now also, a kind of spring-lock 
(drop-l., night-l.) for A front door, which is 
opened from the outside by a key. ME. 3. 
Naut. « Lasket 1710. T4. Mil. Antiq. A 

cross-bow with a trigger working like a door 
latch -1786. 

Latch (laetj), vA [OE. leecc(e)an wk. vb. ; 
not in other Teut. langs. ; f. OTeut. *lakk-, 
repr. either pie-Teut. *laqn- cogn. w. L. 
laaucus (see Lace sb.), or *lagn cogn. w. Gr. 
KafroOai to take. ] ti. trans. To take hold 
of, grasp, seize (esp. with the hand or claws) ; 
to clasp, embrace. Also intr. or absol. with 
at, on, till. -ME. fa. To take with iorce ; to 
capture, seize upon -1535. 3- To catch (some- 
thing falling) ; to catch in (a receptacle). Obs. 
exc. dial. X530. 4. To be the recipient of; to 

receive (a name, gift; a blow, injury); to 
catch (a disease). Obs. exc. dial . ME. 5. 
intr. To alight, settle (dial.) 1825. 

3. Some 1 . the firebrands as they flew Holland. 

4. Mocb. rv. iii. 193. 

Latch (laetj), o* 1530. [f. Latch sb.~\ 

trans. To fasten or secure with a latch. 

The street door was to be latched, but sot bolted 
1 88a. 

Latch(e, var. of Leach v. 

Latchet (he-tjet). ME. [ad. OF. lachet, 
d al. var. of lacet, dim. of las, las , Lace sb. j 
+1, A loop; a narrow strip of anything, a 
thong -X709. +b. Naut . -■ Lasket -1627. c. 
A thong to fasten a shoe. Now only dial. exc. 
in Biblical allusions. X440. a. A catch for a 
shutter-bar. [? f. Latch sb. + -ET.] 1843. 

Latching (ia-tjii]),r^/. sb. ME. [f. Latch 
7/. l + -iNG 1 /] tx. The action of Latch v. 1 
ME. only. a. Naut. -* Lasket 2794- 
Latch-key (l«o-t/,kf). 1839. A key need 

to draw back the latch of an outer door. 

Comb. Latch-key vote, the lodger- franchise. 


LATERAD 

La'tch'Strlng. 1861. A string passed 
through a hole in a door so that the latch may 
be raised from the outside. Hence Jig. in U.S. 
in colloq. phrases. 

*Our latch string is out * has become a classic ex- 
pression of cordial hospitality 1893. 

Late (l/»t), a. (sb.) [Com. Teut. : OE. Imt 
: — OTeut. *lato-; f. *lat- (: — pre-Teut. *lad~, 
cf. L. lassus weary «= *lad-tus), ablaut var. of 
*let - ; see Let v. x ) x. Slow, tardy ; dial, slow 
in progress, tedious. Const, to with inf.\ also 
with gen. or of. Now dial. a. After the due 
or customary time; delayed in time. Const. 
to with inf., and for. OE. b. Of plants, fruit, 
etc. ; Backward in flowering, ripening, etc. 
IA40. 3. Far on in the day or night OE. 

Also fig. 4. Belonging to an advanced stage 
in a period, development, etc. ME. 5. Of a 
person : Recently deceased 1490. b. That was 
recently (what is implied by the sb ) but is not 
now (cf. Late adv . 4 b) 1548. 6. Recent in 

date ; belonging to a recent period. Now Obs. 
of persons, and chiefly in phr. of l. years. 1513. 
7. Having to do with persons or things that 
arrive late (colloq.) 1862. 

a. Phr. <inipers.) It is (too) l. to do something. 
Don't be 1 . foi the train 1884. L learners Bacon. 
My I. spring Milton, b. The L Narcissus Dhydln. 
. Phr. It ts l. *= the time is advanced. L. hours 1 
ours uflcr the proper time for sleep. Hence colloq. 
of persons 'keeping 1. houis, rising or going to bed 
1 .' fig. A sage reflection, But somewhat L i‘ the 
day Byron. 4. 7 he 1 . Latin hymn metres Swkrt. 
5. Her..L amyable husbonde Caxton. b. Our late 
dwelling Gold!>m. His L. master 184a. 6. The 1 . war 
1817. During the 1 . reign Macaulay. 7. L.feo 
(earlier t.detter fee), an increased fee pnid to secure 
the dispatch of a letter posted after the advertised 
time of collection. Hence La'te-ly adv H -ness. 

B. absol. or quasi-i^. tx. Lateness. ME. 
only. a. Of late: during a comparatively 
short time extending to the present ; recently, 
lately 1470. 

Late (j/‘t), adv. [OE. late, f. leet-, lat- 
Late a.) tx. Slowly. OE. only. a. After the 
properorusu.il tunc; at an advanced period; 
after delay OE. ALo transf. 3. Of the time 
of day : At or till a late hour ME. 4. Recently, 
of late, lately ; but now ; tnot long (ago, 
before). Now only poet. ME. b. Not long 
since (but not now) ; recently (but no longer) 
1474. 5. Relatively near the end of a period, 

history, etc. 1849. 

a. B< tier three houres too soune, than a mynute loo 
1 . Siiaks. A weight., which crushes soon or L Byron. 
3. After supper, her aunt sat L 1794. 4. Those climes 

where 1 have I. been straying Byron. b. L. king, 
now captive brENsaa. 5. So 1 . as the days of the 
Stuarts Macaula*. 

Comb. With a following ppl. adj., usu. hyphened, 
as (sense a) l.-botn, - lamented , etc. [ (bem»e 4) l.-lost , 
•transformea adj*. 

Lated (l/**ttd ),///. a. poet. 159a. [as if f. 
*Iate vb. (f. Late a.) + -ed j .] « Delated. 

Lateen (lyrti n), a. (sb.) 1727. [Phonetic 
sp. of F. latine (in voile latine ' Latin sail ', so 
named as used in the Mediterranean), fern, of 
la tm Latin a. ] L. sail : a triangular sail 
suspended by a long yard at an angle of about 
45 degrees to the mast. Hence attrib., belong- 
itig to or having such a rig, as /. tnitxen , vessel. 
Latency (l/‘ tensi). 1638. [f. Latent a. ; 
see -kncy.] 'The condition or quality of being 
latent ; spec, in Biol. So La'tence (rare). 
Latent (1/i’teot), a. 1616. [ad. L. la ten- 
tern, latere to be hidden.] Hidden, concealed ; 
present or existing, but not manifest, exhibited, 
or developed ; esp. in Path, of a disease. ? Obs. 
of material things, b. Disguised (rare) 1662. 

1 he meaning 1. under thisspeciou* phrase M acaulav. 
L. ambiguity ; in Law, a doubt as to the meaning of 
a document, not patent from the document itself! out 
raised by the evidence of some collateral or extrinric 
matter. L. heat (Physics) : see Hrat sb. a. L. buds 
i Dot.): buds lying dormant till excited by some par- 
ticular stimulus. Hence La'tent«ly adv., -naas* 
Later (l/i -tax). 1450. [i. Late a. -»■ -kr».] 

A. adj. Mora late 2559. 

B. adv. At a later time or period; subse- 
quently. L. on : subsequently. 

Later, obi. f. Latter a. 

-later; see -la try, 

Laterad (ls'tgried), adv. 2803. [& L» 
later*, latus side + -ad II (see Dkxtrad).] 
A not. Towards the side. 

▼ie). i (sit). 1 (Psychs). 9 (whet), f (grt). 


*(m a (pass), au (loud), v (cut). * (Fr. chif). »(evrr). si (/, eye). $ (Fr. eau de 



LATERAL 

Lateral (lse-t&fll). x6oo. [ad. L. lateralis , 
f. later-, latus side. Cf. F. latiral . J 

A. adj x. Of or pertaining to the side ; at or 

from the side ; side-, fa. Existing or moving 
side by side. Of winds: Coming from the 
same half (eastern or western) of the horizon 
-1667. 3. spec, a . Anat. and cool. Situated on 

one side or other of the mesial plane, as l. eye , 
fin, lobe, etc. 1722. b. Rot. Belonging to, 
situated or borne upon the side of an organ, as 
/. bud, flower, etc. 1764. c. Path. Of diseases : 
{a) Affecting the side or sides of the body ; ( b ) 
confined to one side of the body ; (c) (of curva- 
ture of the spine) directed sideways 1724. d. 
Surg. L. operation : a mode of cutting for the 
stone, in which the prostate gland and neck of 
the bladder are divided laterally. Also /. 
lithotomy. 1727. te. Math . Of a quantity or 
equation: Of the first power or degree ; linear 
-X706. f. Cryst. Applied to those axes of a 
crystal or crystalline form which are inclined to 
the vertical axis ; also to edges, faces, or angles, 
connected with such axes 1805. g. Physics 
and Mech. Acting or placed at right angles to 
the line of motion or of strain 1803. 

x, L. branch (of a family) : a branch descended from 
a brother or sister of a person in the diie< t line of 
descent. L . moraine : see Moraine. '1 he river and 
its 1 . streams Huxley. a. Kurus and Zephir with 
thir I. noise, Sirocco, and Libecchio Milt. 3. g. L. 
pressure or stress, a pressure or stress at right angles 
to the length, as of a beam or bridge. L. strength , 
strength which resists a tendency to fracture arising 
from 1. pressure. 

B. sb. A lateral or side part, member, or 
object (as a shoot, tooth, branch, etc.) 1635. 

Hence Latera-lity, the quality of having 
(distinct) sides ; (right- or left ) sidedness; ex- 
cessive development on one side. La'terallzed 
ppl. a. rendered 1 . in position. Laterally adv, 
1561. 

Lateran (lae-t£r&«). ME. [ad. I- Laterana, 
Lateranvm. | The name of a locality in Rome, 
orig. the site of the palace of the Plautii Late- 
ranf, afterwards of that of the popes of the same 
name, and the cathedral church known as JSt. 
John Lateran [L. Sancti Joannis in Laterano\ 
Also attrib . or as adj. ( — Eccl. L. Lateranensis », 
e p. with reference to the five general councils 
of the Western Church held in the church of 
bt. John Lateran. 

Lateri- (lae*teri), comb. f. L. later latus 
side, in scientific terms ; cf. Latero-. Laterl- 
floral, -floTous | L. flor-, fios\ adjs. , Rot. hav- 
ing lateral flowers. Laterifo lious [ L. folium] 
a.. Rot. (of a flower) growing from the stem at 
the base of a leaf, axillary. 

Laterite (lse*t£roit). 1807. [f. L. later 

brick + -ITE LJ Min. A red, 'porous, ferru- 
ginous rock, forming the surface covering in 
parts of India, etc. Hence LaterPtic a. of the 
nature of or resembling 
Lateri tioufl (laetSri-fios), a. 1656. [f L. 
lateritius, f. later brick; see -itious .1 Per- 
taining to or resembling brick ; brick-red ; said 
chiefly of urinary deposits, 

Latero- (laetiro), comb. f. L. later-, latus 
side; cf. Lateri-. Usu. hyphened, («r) in 
sense 'pertaining to the side (and another 
part) ' pertaining to the side of (a specified 
structure) e. g. T.-anterior, -nuchal djs. ; (b) 
• on or towards the side \ e. g. l.-flexion, eta 
L&tescent (l*ite*s£nt), a. 1836. [ad. L. 
lateseentem, latescere, inceptive of latere to be 
hid.] Becoming latent, hidden, or obscure. 
So Late*ocence,X condition or quality. 
Latest (la test), a. {adv.) 1588. [Mod. 
superl. f. Late a. + -est. Cf. Last <r.j 1. 
— Last. Now arch . and poet. a. Most late ; 
most recent 1593. b. The /., the most recent 
piece of news, fashion, etc. 1889. 3. adv. 1667. 

s. Now at the last gaspe of Loues 1. Breath Dray- 
ton. a. The 1 . newes we heare Siiaks. V\\t. At 
It he) 1 1 at the most advanced hour or date, 3. My 
fairest, my espous'd, my 1 . found Milt. 

Late-wake, corrupt f. Lyke-wake. 
tLa'tew&rd. 1456. [f. Late a. + -ward.] 

A. adj. x. Late, slow, backward -I74S* a * 
Pertaining to a late period 1577. 

B. adv . 1. Of late, recently -1649. 0. Late, 

after the due time or season -1659. TLa-te- 
wardly adv . of late, lately ; at a late date. 


IIII 

|| Latex (libteks). 1663, [L, — liquid, 

fluid.] tx. Old Pkys . The name for juice of 
any sort in the body ; esp. the watery part of 
the blood, etc. -1766. a. Rot. A milky liquid 
found in many plants, which exudes when the 
plant is wounded, and coagulates on exposure 
to the air 1835; that of rubber-trees 1909. 

Lath Clo>;» sb. [OE. Isett sb. fern., ME. 
laP}e. U su. taken as cogn. w. M HG. lade plank 
(mod.G. laden counter, shop). J 1. A thin narrow 
strip of wood used to form a groundwork for 
slates or tiles or plaster, and in the construction 
of lattice or trellis work and Venetian blinds, 
b. collect. Laths as a mateiial used in building 
to form a wall or partition. Freq. in l. and 
plaster fusu. hyphened when used attnb . or 
quasi-Wy.). 1490. 2 .gen. A thin, narrow, flat 

piece of wood. Also ttansf. 1593. 3. The 

bending part of an arbalest or cross-bow 1545. 

x. b. L. -and- planter work Rogers, a. A sword oi 
1 . Scott, transf His rilis are laths Quarles. 

Comb. : l.-brick, a long narrow brick used for the 
floors of grain-kilns j -nail, a nail lor fixing laths 
upon bat tens 1330. 

Lath v. 153a. [f. prec.] trans. To 

cover or furnish (a wall or ceiling) with laths 
for plastering. Also with over, and absol. 

Lathe 1 (l^ff). [Late OE. 1 x 6 str. neut. , 
corresp. to ON. Idi 5 (poet.) landed possessions, 
land : — OTeut. cf. OE. un-lsbd(e 

wretched. | One of the administrative districts 
(now five in number) into which Kent is 
divided, each containing several hundreds. 

Comb,: fl. reeve, the official charged with the 
administration of a 1.; fl. silver, the chief rent pay- 
able to the crown. 

Lathe 2 (1*6). Now only dial. ME. [a. 
ON. h/aSa, conn. w. hlaba Lade u.] A bam. 

Lathe 3 (1*6). ALo flath. 1476. [prob. 
cogn. w. Da. lad 'stand, support’, as found 
in compounds, e. g. save lad saw-bench, vxver- 
lid loom, etc. The Dt. word is prob. a spec, 
use of lad pile, heap regularly built up : — ON. 
AlaO, related to hlada to Lade. Or ?a modi- 
fication of Lath sb.] fi. I gen. A supporting 
structure, siand, scaffold. a. spec. (In full 
turning- 1 .) A machine for turning wood, metal, 
ivory, etc., in which the article to be turned is 
held in a horizontal position by means of ad- 
justable centres and rotated against cutting 
tools xbi 1. b. A machine for throwing and turn- 
ing pottery-ware, the article being placed upon 
a revolving horizontal disk ; a potter s /. 1727. 

a. Could turn his Word and Oath and Faith As 
many ways as in a L.«th Kuilxr. Logins-, foot-, 
hand-l.. lathes driven by an engine, etc. Centre 
chuck-, duplex mandeL, pole /., etc., special forms 
of lathes. Chasing fluting-, oval-, screw-cutting-l., 
etc., lathes doing work of these kinds. 

Lathe 4 (Ir'C). 1633. [Cogn. w. G. lade , 

Sw. lad ; cf. prec. and Lay sb.*] The movable 
swing-frame or batten of a loom. 

|| Lathee (latr). 1850. [Hindi.] A long 
heavy stick, usu. of bamboo. 

Lathen (lcr^'n), a. rare. 1843. [£ Lath 
sb. + -EN 4 .J Made of lath. 

Lather (lac-fox), sb. [OE. UatJor str. neut. 

: — OTeut. typ c*lauPro m : — pre-Teut. *loutrom 
( *■ Gr. A01 npbv bath), f. root *lou - to wash 
{=* L. lavare) + -tro- instrumental suffix.] 1. 
ta. Washing soda. OE. only. b. A froth or 
foam from soap and water, c. tranf. Violent 
perspiration, esp. the frothy sweat of a horse 
1660. a. The action of lathering 1626. Hence 
La’thery a. chiefly fig. frothy, unsubstantial. 

Lather (lae-fox), v. [f. prec. OE. had *lle- 

6 ran, led ran -.—OTeut. *lau]>rjan, f. +laupr 0 m .] 
1. trans. To cover with or as with a lather ; 
to wash in or with a lather. a. intt. 
To become covered with foam ; now chiefly of 
a horse ME, 8. intr. To produce and form a 
lather or froth 1608. 4. trans. To beat, thrash. 

Also intr. with into. A\*o fig. 1797. 

x. Nello skipped round him,' lathered him, seized 
him by the nose, and scraped him Geo. Eliot. 

Lathing (la •)»!]), vbl. sb. Also flatting. 
i486 [f. Lath v . + -ing *.] 1. The action 

of Lath v . a. concr . Lath-work 1756. 

Lathy (lafri), a. 167a. [f. Lath sb. + 
-Y >.] x. Like a lath ; thin, or long and thin. 
Said esp. of a very thin person. 0. Made of 
lath (and plaster) 1804. 


LATINISM 


x. Duds Scotus his picture — a leane 
Wood. 

Lati- (IZUi, leeti), comb. f. L. latus broad, 
rs Laticostat© a., Zool. haying broad ribs. 
Latidentate a., Zool. having broad teeth. 
Latifo liate, •fo’lioua adjs., Bot. having broad 
leaves. tLatiro‘0trous [L. rostrum beak 4 
-ousj a., Omith. having a broad beak ; so 
Latircatral, -ro-strate adjs. Latiste -rnal a., 
having a broad breast-bone. 

Latian (1/i J’ian), a. 1598. [f. L. Latiurn 

(see Latin) + -an.] Of or belonging to 
Latiurn ; Latin. 

lLatibule. rare. 1633. [ad. I.. latibulum, 
f. latere to be hidden.] A hiding-place. 
Latibulize (l&ti’bifdoiz), v. rare. 1802. [f. 
as prec. + -iztt.J intr. To retire into a hiding- 
place or retreat (for the winter). 

Laticiferous (lxtisi’feras), a. 1835. [f. L. 
latic-. Latex + -(i)fekous. Cf. F. la tic if ire. J 
Rot. Bearing or containing latex. 

L. tissue, tissue containing!, tubes or vessels. 

Laticlave (lse*tikl£iv). 1658. [ad. late L. 
laticlavium , laticlavus , f. latus broad + 
clavus purple stripe. (In cl. L. latus clavus .)1 
Pom. Antiq. A badge consisting of two broad 
purple stripes on the edge of the tunic, worn 
by senators and other persons of high rank. 

II Latifundia (l^Uifzrndia), sb. pi. 1630. [L* 
pi. of latifundium , f. latus broad + fundus 
estate.] Large estates. Hence Latifirndian 
a. possessing 1. North. 

I La-timer. ME. [a. OF. laftm(m)ier, 
corrupt f. latinier, f. Latin ; see Latin 
An interpreter -1480. 

Latin (lse-tin). [ad. L. Laiittus adj., f. 
Latiurn , the part of Italy which included Rome. 
As sb., adopted in OE. as lieden (see Leden).] 

A. adj. 1. Of or peitaining to Latiurn or the 
ancient Latins (or Romans) ME. a. Pertain- 
ing to, characteristic of, or composed in the 
language of the ancient I atins or Romans. Of 
a writer, etc.: Versed in the Latin language. 
OK. Also tran f. (joe.), a. Distinctive epithet 
of that biancli of the Catholic Church which 
acknowledges the primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome, and uses the Latin tongue in its rites, 
etc. Also applied to its rites, clergy, etc. 
1560. 4. a. Applied (in opposition to (J/eek) to 

what pertains to the peoples of Western 
Europe, viewed in their relations with the 
Eastern Empire and with the Saracens and 
Turks. b. Applied to the European peoples 
which speak hnguages derived from Latin 
(though not all of Roman descent). 1788. 


x. Learned in the Latyne tongue Bk. Com. Prayer 
.1552). a. Remuneration, O, that’s the Latine word 
for three-farthings L. L. L. 111. i. 128. A L. Grammar 
1668, translation 1777. transf Hanf-hog is latten 
for Bacon Shaks. 4. L. union : the monetary alli- 
ance formed in 1865 by Frame, Belgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland, and afterwards joined by Greece, lor the 
adoption and maintenance of a uniform system of 
bimetallic coinage in each of these states, and the 
lecognition by each state of the coins of the others as 
legal lender. Phr. L. cross : see Cross sb. 13. 

B. absol . and as sb. 1. The language of the 
people of ancient Rome; the Latin language 
OE. 2. An inhabitant or native of Latiurn ; 
one who possessed the Latin right of citizen- 
ship ME. 8. (Chiefly in //.) a. Hist . « Frank 
sbfi 2. b. A member or adherent of the Latin 
or Western Church ; now rare or obs. exc. 
with reference to subjects of the Turkish Em- 
pire. ME. ti. A translation Into Latin, as a 
school exercise. Chiefly pi. -1679. 

x. And though thou badst small Inline, and less* 
Greek© B. Jons. Dog-L : see Dog sb. 8. False L. 1 
L. which is faulty in construction ; hence treuuf, a 
breach of manners. Thieves' L., the secret language 
or cant of thieves. 3. b. i he Catholics (here [at 
Jerusaleml called 'Latins’) Lady Hbrbsrt. 

Hence 1La*l in v. trans. to render or turn into L. 
1553-1678. La 'Liner icolloqi), a L. scholar x one who 
speaks L. 1691. Lati/nic *. of or pertaining to the 
ancient Latins or to the modern L. nations 1875. 
Lati-nically adv. 1784, La'tftnlera a. ignorant of 
L. 1599. tLa-tinly adv. 1388-1656. 

Latinlsm (lse-tin iz*m). 1570. [f. Latin + 
-ism.] x. A Latin idiom, esp. one used by a 
writer in another language ; conformity in style 
to Latin models. a* The influence or sphere 
of action of the Latin races, or the Latin 
Church 1990. 


$ ( T. fr , Kf"r). * (Fr. U (Ger. Haller). U (Fr. dxne). v (cxrl). i (e») (tlure). i (?) { (Fr. fain). S («r, fero,*<mh). 



LATINIST 

t. Mihon*» L. Is so pronounced as to be un-English 

1 £atinist (lsrtinht). 153B. [f. Latin + 
-rsT.] 1. One versed in the Latin language ; 
a Latin scholar ; t occas. a writer of Latin. 9. 
A theologian of the Latin Church. Covbrdale. 
Hence LattnPatic a. pertaining to or character- 
ized by latinism ; characteristic of a 1 . So 
LatiLni’stlcal a. 1733. 

Latinity (l&ti’nltO. T619. [ad. L. latinita - 
tent, f. Latinus ; see Latin ana -ity.J 1. The 
manner of speaking or writing Latin; Latin 
(with reference to its construction or style), a. 
Rom. Law. The status of a Latin citizen 1880. 

I. His I. is pure Gibbon. 

Latinize (laetinaiz), v. 1589. [ad. L. 
latinizare, f. Latinus ; see -IZE. J z. tram. To 
turn into Latin, to write in Latin, to give a 
Latin form to (a word. etc. ). 9. To make 

Latin or Latin-like; to make conformable to 
the ideas, customs, etc. of the Latins, or to the 
rites, etc. of the Latin Church 1603. 3. intr 

To use Latin forms, idioms, etc. 1649. 

x. The tendency to 1 . our speech Trknch. a The 
Roman Catholic Church has.. made great efforts to 
L. its Oriental branches 1882. 3. One pretended 

crime.. that I I. too much Drydxm. Hence L&tlni- 
za'Lion, L&'tinizer. 

■f Lation. 1603. [ad. L. lationetn , f. lat- } ppl. 
stem of ferre to bear, carry.] Astrol . The 
action of moving, or the motion of a body from 
one place to another; motion of translation 
-169a 

Latish (L?i*tiJY a. Also lateish. 1611. [f. 
Late a . + -ish LJ Somewhat late. Also as adv . 
Latitancy (lartit&nsi). 1646. [f. next ; see 
-ancy.] The state of lying concealed or hid. 
Of an animal : Hibernation. 

Latitant (be-titint), a. ( sb .) 1646. [ad. L. 
la tit ante at , latitare to lie hid.] That lies con- 
cealed; lurking, latent; (of an animal) hiber- 
nating. As sb, One who is in hiding 1887. 
Latitat (lartitmt). Obs. cxc. Hist . 1533. 

[a. L. latitat , =» * he lies concealed ’.] Law . 

A writ which supposed the defendant to lie 
concealed and which summoned him to answer 
in the King's Bench. So Latitatlon 1633. 

Latitude (lae‘titifld). ME. [ad. L. latitude, 
{. talus broad ; see -TUDE. ] 

L 1. Transverse dimension ; breadth, width 
as opp to length ; also occas. spaciousness. 
Now only joc, +b. A wide compass or extent 
-179 t. 9. Extent, range, scope. Also, great 
or full extent. Now rare . 1605. *f-b. The range 
within which anything may vary -1796. fc. 
Local range -1638. 3. Freedom from narrow 

restrictions; liberality of construction or inter- 
pretation ; tolerated variety of action or opinion 
1605. +b. Laxity -170a. 

1. The 1 . and bredth of the Zodiack is .xij. degrees 
1559. b. A chace with a vengeance all the 1 . of the 
land Fullf.r. a. ilia great learning and 1 . of know- 
ledge Sir T. Browne. r The L which a court of 
equuy allows itself in enforcing agreements against 
the letter Ll>. St. Leonards. 

II. In Geography and Astronomy, i. Gear. 

a. Angular distance on a meridian ; only in 
degree, minute , etc. of l. b. The angular dis- 
tance on its meridian (of any place on the 
earth's surface) north or south from the equator. 
ME. c. A locality as defined by parallels of 
latitude ; usu. in pi. = regions, climes, parts of 
the world. Also fig. 1633. 9. Astron . The 

angular distance of a heavenly body from the 
ecliptic ; called spec, celestial l. ME. 

1. Ci> cle, parallel of see those words. A degree 
of L measured on any meridian is about 60 miles 
everywhere 1867. c. Those latitudes and altitudes 
a here no crops will grow W. R. Greg. 

Hence Latitu'dinal a. relating to breadth or 
width (rare); relating to, connected with, or de- 
pending on geographical I. ; corresponding with lines 
ofL Latitu'dinally adv. 

Latitudinarian (lre:titifidine» riSn), a. and 
sb. 1663. [f. L. latitudin -, latitudo LATI- 

TUDE, after trinitarian, etc.] 

A. adj. Allowing, favouring, or characterized 
by latitude in opinion or action, esp. in re- 
ligious matters ; not insisting on strict adher- 
ence to any code, standard, formula, etc. ; 
tolerating free thought on religious questions ; 
characteristic of the latitudinanans 1672. 

His opinions respecting ecclesiastical polity and 
modes of worship were L Macaulay. 
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B. sb. One who practises or favours latitude 
in thought, action, or conduct, esp. in religious 
matters ; spec, one of the English divines of the 
17th c., who, while attached to episcopal 
government and forms of worship, regarded 
them as things indifferent ; hence, one who, 
though not a sceptic, is indifferent as to creeds 
and forms. 

Dr. Wilkins, my friend, the Bishop of Chester. .Is a 
mighty rising man, as being a L. Pepys. Latitude* 
uariau, one who fancies all religions are saving 
Wesley Eng. Diet. 

Hence La*titudin&’rlanlsm, 1 . doctrine, opinions, 
principles, or practice 1676. So fLatitUMliniEin 
1667-1685. Latitu'dlnoua a. characterized by lati- 
tude of Interpretation. Ufi. 1838, 

Laton : see Latten. 

Latonian (Htfn’ni&n), a. {sb.) 1591. If. L. 
Latonius , f, Latona , a. Gr. (AJolic) A&twv, 
(Attic) Ay;rdi ; see -AN.] A. adi. Pertaining 
to Latona (* Gr. Leto), the motner of Apollo 
j and Diana. B. sb. The Latonian : Apollo, 

I A. L. Twins. . why hide you so your shining Fronts 1 
Sylvester. 

Latoun, obs. or arch. f. Latten. 

Latrant (l/i*tr4nt), a. 1703. [ad. L. latran- 
tem, latrare to bark. J Barking; als ofig. 
fLatrate, v. 1623. [f. as next.] lo bark 
like a dog ; also fig. 

Latration (latr/tjon). 1623. ft L. latrare .] 
A barking ; also fig. 

fLatrede, a. rare. [OE. leetrurde, f. Imt 
Late a.+r&d counsel, RedbJ Slow, tardy. 

Whan a man is no 1 . or tarying Chaucer. 

Latreutlc, -ol (BUr«*tik, -ftl), a. rare . 
1637. [ad. Gr. Xarpevnubf (f. karptveiv : see 
next), + -al.] Of the nature of Latria. 
||Latria (litrai-i). Also -flatreia. 1526. 
[late L., a. Gr. Aa rpeia, f, \arptvfiv to serve, 
serve with prayer.] Theol. In R. C. language; 
The supreme worship which is due to God 
alone (dist. from Dulia and Hyferdulia). 

Latrine (Utrf-n). 1643. [a. F. (chiefly In 
pi. latrines ), a. L. latrina , contr. f. lavatrina , 
f. lavare to wash.] A privy. 
fLatrociny. ME. [ad. L. lairocinium, f. 
latro robber. Cf. Larceny.] i. Highway 
robbery, brigandage -1657. a. A band of 
robbers. Also transfi -173a. 

-latry, -olatry, repr. Gr. -Aarpsla worship, 
as in tIbcjKokaTpeia Idolatry, Mario tatty, 
etc. Hence, in joc. nonce-use, babyolatry 
(q. v. s. v. Baby), etc. So - (o)later , repr. Gr. 
-\arprj7 worshipper, as in idolater , bibliolater, 
etc. 

Latten (lsetSn). ME. [a. OF. laton, leiton, 
mod. F. la i ton pop. L. type +lactonem\ or, 
if Sp. laton was the original, perh. a deriv. of 
Com. Rom. *latta lath, tin-plate (see Lath).] 
1. A mixed metal of yellow colour, either iden- 
tical with or very like brass ; often hammered 
into thin sheets. Now only arch . and Hist. 
9. Iron tinned over, tin-plate; more explicitly 
white l. Also, any metal made in thin sheets. 
Now dial. 1611. 3- attrib. or adj. Consisting 

or made of latten 1493. 14 * Used with a pun 

on Latin 1607. , 

x. A dome of yellow laton from Andalusia R. F. Bur- 
ton. Bloch l. m latten -brass. Shaven 4 , a thinner 
kind than black 1 . Roll l., latten polished on both 
sides ready for use- 3. L.*braaa, milled brass in 
thin plates or sheets, used by braziers and for drawing 
into wire. 4. I faith Ben : lie e'en give him adouzen 
good Lattin Spoones, and thou shait translate them 
biB N. L'Esteange. 

Latter (lse’taj), a. {adv.) [OE. l&tra (fem. 
and ncut. -e) adj., lator adv., compar. of het 
Late. The mod. Later is a new formation 
on Late «.] 

A. adi. +1. Slower -ME. 3 . Later ; occas. «= 
•second' (cf. Lattermath). Now only foet. 
or arch. ME. 3. Pertaining to the end of life, 
of a period, the world, etc. ; = Last. Obs. ex o. 
atch. in l. days, 1513. 4. That has been men- 

tioned second of two; opp. to former 2555, 
Also ah sol. or ellipt . 1608. 

a. The opinion and practice of the 1 . Cato Swift, 
L. Lammas 1 see Lammas. 3. L. ondx theconduding 
part (of a period, etc.) ; the end of life, (one's) death. 
Also joc., the posterior*. ME. Hence La'tterly 
aav., at the 1 , endi lately. L&‘ttermost a. last. 

tB. adv. a. More slowly, b. Later. -1590. 

b. My wife, more carefull for the 1 . home Shake, 
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Letter-day, adj, fihr. 1849. Belonging to 
' the latter days ' ; modem. 

Latter-day Saints, the name the Mormons give 
themselves. 

Laiterkin (lee* tax kin) 1659. A glazier's 

tool used in making leaa-Ugbts. 

LattennatU (lse-tsimab). dial. 2330. [f. 
Latter a. + Math (OE. tn*p) mowing.] 
The latter mowing ; the aftermath. Also, tha 
crops then reaped. 

La*ttennlnL [f. Latter a. + Mint sb.] 
? A late kind of mint. Keats. 

Lattice (lse-tis), sb. ME. [a. OF. and F. 
tat t is, f. latte Lath.] 2. A structure made of 
laths, or of wood or metal crossed and fastened 
together, with open spaces left between ; used 
as a screen, e-g. in window openings; a win- 
dow, gate, screen, etc. so constructed. Also 
fig . tb. A window of lattice-work (usu. painted 
red), or a pattern on the shutter or wall re- 
sembling this (see Chequer sb. 1 1. 4), formerly 
a sign of an alehouse or inn -1735. c. Lattices 
collectively; — Lattice-work. Also fig. 
1577. 9. transf, 1657. +8. A part of this 

auditorium of a theatre 1818. 4. attrib . ME. 

z. Ahaziab fel downe thorow a lattesse in hia vpper 
chamber a Kluge 1 . a. Thro* a Lon the soul Looks 
thy fair face and makes it still Tennyson, b. II 
he draw not A L. to yotur doore, and hang a buah 
out 1639. 

Como. : L-b&r Bridge-building, a bar belonging to 
a system of latticing ; 1. beam =* lattice girder | 
L -bridge, a bridge consisting of a top and bottom 
flange connected by a number of flat Iron ban form- 
ing a 1. 1 1. frame, girder, a girder consisting of two 
horizontal bars connected by diagonal bars crossed so 
as to resemble lattice- wor k 1 L leaf (plant), the 
Ouvirandra fsnestralU or lace-leaf of Madagascar | 
also 1. plant. 

Hence Lattice v. Irons, to furnish with a L or 
lattice- work. Also with up, over 1428. Latticed 
<x„ spec, in Nat. Hist, having a conformation or 
marking resembling lattice-work j Her. of a pattern 
resembling freuy, but placed cross-ways. 

Lattice- window. 1515. A window fur- 
nished with a lattice ; also, now, one composed 
of small diamond-shaped panes set in lead- 
work. 

Lattice-work. 1487. - Lattice sb. 1. 
Also, something resembling this. 

Latticing (lartism). 2885. [f. Lattice sb. 
or v. + -ING L] The process of making a 
lattice or lattice-work ; in Bridge-building (see 
quot.). 

Latticing , a system of bars crossing each other at 
the middle of their lengths, used to connect the two 
channels of a strut, in order to make them act as one 
member Waddell. 

||Latus (l/l -t£s). 1709. [L., — side .1 Math. 
In Conic sections'. L rectum, a straight line 
drawn through the focus of a conic at right 
angles to the transverse diameter, the para- 
meter. 

Laud (l?d), sb. ME. Ta. OF. laude, ad.L. 
laudem, laus praise.] 1. Praise, high com- 
mendation. Now rare, exc. in hymns, a. pi. 
The first of the day-bours of the Church, the 
Psalms of which always end with Pss. cxlviii-cl, 
sung as one psalm and technically called 
laudes ME. Also transf. 3. A hymn or as- 
cription of praise 1530. 

z. Pursevantes and herauldes That crien ryche 
folkes laudes Chauceb. a. Now midnight lauds 
were in Melrose sung Scott. 

Laud (l§d), v. ME. [ad. L. laudare, f. 
laud-, laus,] trans. To praise, to sing or 
speak the praises of ; to celebrate. Often to l, 
and bless (praise, magnify ). Orig. implying au 
act of worship. 

So ye shal be happy, ft your werkes lauded 1477. 
II ence Lan*der — Laudator. 

Laudable (Ig-d&b'l), a. Also fl&udible. 
ME. [ad. L. laudabilis , f. laudare \ see preo. 
and -able,] 2. Praiseworthy, commendable, 
f Also, in early use, laudatory, a. Of satisiao- 
tory nature, quality, or operation; healthy, 
sound, wholesome. Now only Path, of secre- 
tions, esp. pus. 2524. tg. sb. in pi. Laudable 
qualities, good points 272c. 

x. A l ambition Walton. L curiosity Rusun. a. 
To promote a 1 . growth of flesh 1720. Healthy or I. 
pus 1878. Hence LaudabPlity (rare), Lau'aable- 
neas. Lau'dably adv, 

Laudanine (lj-dinain). Also -In. 1888. 
[f. Laudanum + -ine 8 .j Chem. A colourless 


K(man). a (pass), au (laud), o (cat). { (Fr. chrf). a (ever), oi (/, eye). , (Fr. eau d. vie). 1 (sit), i (P»ych,). g (wb «). f <&*). 



LAUDANUM 

to pole red crystalline alkaloid contained In 
opium. 

Laudanum (V*d*n#m). Also flodanum. 
x6oa. [a. mod.L laudanum, used by Paracel- 
sus for a costly medicament, in which opium 
was early suspected to be the active ingredient. 
The wd. thus used may be a var. of Ladanum, 
or Suggested by laudare to praise, or quite 
arbitrary.] i. In early use, any of various 
preparations in which opium was the main in- 
gredient. Now: The simple alcoholic tincture 
•f opium, fa* — Ladanum x. -170a. 
Laudation (lod/i-Jan). 1470. [ad. L. 

laudationem.] The action or an act of praising. 
Also, the condition of being praised. 

As we read the long L on the pedestal Stamlxt. 

Laudative (lg-d&tiv). rare. 1605. [ad. L. 
laudativus , £ laudat- -, laudare . Cf. F. 

laudatif . ] A. adj. Expressive of praise ; lauda- 
tory. Const, of, 1609. +B. so, A laudative 

expression or discourse ; a eulogy, panegyric. 
Laudator (lpdtf-tai). 1895. [a. L.] One 
who praises ; a eulogist. 

Laudatory (ld'd&tori). 1555. [ad. L. 

laudatorius adj., i. laudare,] 

A. adj. Expressive of praise ; eulogistic. 

tB. so. A laudatory discourse, a eulogy -1643. 

B. A L of itself obtruded in the very first word Milt. 
Hence Lau'd&torily adv. 

Laudlan flS-diin), a,, sb. Also fLaudean. 
X69Z. [f, William Laud , archbishop of Canter- 

bury 1033-45 + -IAN.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of Laud ; favouring the tenets of 
Laud ; instituted by Laud. As sb., a follower 
of Laud. Hence Lau'dianlam, the principles 
and practice of Laud and his followers ; also 
Lau'dism. 

Laugh (laf), sb. 1690. [f. next.] 1. The 
action of laughing ; laughing, or an inclination 
to laugh ; laughter (rare), a. An act, or the 
manner, of laughing. Also fig. 1713. 8* w 

Laughing-stock (rare) 1817. 

1 . Do you find jest, and 111 find L Goldsm. a. The 
heart's light 1. pursued the circling jest S. Rogers. 
Phr. To haste or get the l. on one's side j to have the 
Lof% to raise the 4 against. 

Laugh (laf), v, [Com. Tent. str. vb. OE. 
hlfhhan , klukhan , Anglian klxhhan ; the Teut. 
root +hlah~ (: *hlbh- : *hlag-) represents a pro- 
Teut. *klak-, prob. echoic; cf. *klok- in Gr. 
uKijaaeiv to cluck. The mod. Eng. form 
descends from the Anglian hlxhhan.] i. intr. 
To manifest the spasmodic utterance, facial 
distortion, shaking of the sides, etc., which 
farm the instinctive expression of mirth, amuse- 
ment, sense of the ludicrous, scorn, etc. Also 
transf, to have the emotion which is expressed 
by laughing. b. Attributed poet . and rhet, to 
Inanimate objects, chiefly with reference to 
movement or play of light and colour ME. a. 
quasi-/ ranr. with cognate obj. Also, to utter 
laughingly or with laughter. 1470. 8* With 

dal, of person, and to with sb„ as in to l, to 
seam (now arch, and literary) ME. 4. “With 
obj. and compl., adv., or Advb. phr. : To pro- 
duce a specified effect upon by laughing ME. 

1 , Then the whole quire hold their hips, and lofTe 
Shak& Phr. To 4 in one's sleeve 1 to 1. to oneself. 
To l. on the other, wrong side (of one's face, mouth } : 
to change to sadness and vexation from laughter and 
- b. The heavens L with you in your 


exultation. 

jubilee Woanew. The wood fire.. laughs broadly 
through the room Hawthorne, t L. ana lay (or lie) 
down : an obsolete game at cards. _ a The large 


lee. .laughs out a loud applause Shaks. % 
•hey that sec me, 1 . me to scorne Ps. xxii. 7. f To l, 
an, upon (rarely «/, to ) : to smile on. 7 o L at s to 
make fun of 1 to deride, ridicule. 4. Will you 1. me 
asleepe, for I am very hesuv Shaks. Whose whole 
Ife Is to eat, and drink, .ana I, themselves fat Trapp. 
To l, sewayi t(«) to let go with a laugh 1 (#) to $et 
rid of with a laugh; (c) to while away (tune) with 
laughter. To L down t to subdue or stlenoe with 
laughter. To L^f, out m to laugh away {b). To A 
avert to recall or repeat with laughter or mirth. 

Hence Lau'ghabto a. that may be laughed at 1 to 
be laughed at. JLatrghably ado. Laughable- 
mu, Laugher, the person laughed at (Carlyui). 
Latrghor, one who laughs t ora addicted to laugh- 
lag 1 also, a sco Set j also, a variety of ptgeoa (1735)* 
Laughing (la-fin), vbl. sb, ME. [f. Laugh 
w. + -ing J Tbs action of Laugh v.\ 

**c/Ji ter i.-m*tter. • «ubj«t for 

the risorius, or the muscle that produce* the con- 


III3 

tort ions attendant on laughter 1 t-post, -stake » 

Laughing. stock. 

Laughing (la-fig), ppl, a . ME. [fi as prec. 
+ -ing a .] That laughs. 

In name* of animals, so called from their cry or as- 
pect : 1. hyena, jackass (see the sbs.)i L-blrd 
the green woodpecker; -crow, any of various 
#x?.r lc b,rc * s ; 'E 00 * e » the white-fronted goose ( Anser 
aun/rons); -thrush, any of various Asiatic birds. 
Hence Lau'ghingly adv. 153a. 

Laughing gas. 1842. Nitrous oxide, 
N a O; so called from Jts exhilarating effects 
when inhaled. 

Laughing-stock. 1519. [f. Laughing 
vbl, sb, + Stock.] An object of laughter; a 
butt for ridicule. 

You’ll be a laughing stock to the whole bench, and 
a byword with all the pig.tailed lawyers Sheridan. 
Laughsome (la*fs£m), a. rare. 1620. [f. 
Laugh sb. + -some.] Addicted to laughing ; 
(of things) laughable. 

Laughter 1 (la-ft.u). [OE. hleahtor str. 
masc. ; — OTeut. *klahtro-e, f. root *hlah- ; see 
Laugh v.l The action of laughing; occas . a 
manner of laughing. b. A laugh (now rare) 
OE. c. Used for: A subject or matter for 
laughter 1596. 

1. Homeric l. (see Iltud i. 599 a<r/ 3 «rrof ylXmn), ir- 
repressive laughter. Then shai oure mouth be fylied 
with L Covxrdale Ps. exxv. 3. Personified. L. 
holding both his sides Milt. L'Alleg. 33. b. Ex. 
changing quick low laughters Browning. c. L. for 
a Moneth, and a good iest for euer Shaks. Hence 
Lau ghterless a. 

Laughter 2 (lcrftoj). dial, 1601. [a. ON. 
* la Air, Idttr : — OTeut. *lahtro m , f. +lag-, root 
of Lay v . ) The whole number of eggh laid by 
a fowl before she is ready to sit. 

Lau-gh worthy, a. iare, 1616. Deserving 
to be laughed Rt, ridiculous. 

Laughy (la-fi), a. tare. 1837. [f. Laugh 
sb. or v. + -Y *.] Inclined to laugh. 
Laumontlte (ip-mfuiait). 1805. [f. Gillet 
de Laumont, its discoverer; see -ITKJ Mm. 
Hydrous silicate of aluminium and calcium, 
i Launce 1 . [ad. L. lanccm ( lanx ), It. lance.] 
A scale, balance. Spenser. 

Launce 2 (Ians). 1623. [? same as Lance 
jA 1 ] A fish of the genus Ammodytes', the 
sand-eel La NT sb * Also called sand- 
la(u)nce. Sable l. : the capelin. 

Launch (IgnJ, lan]), sb. x 1558. [f. Launch 
i' t ] fi. The action or an act of lancing ; a 
prick -1596. 3. a. The action or process of 

launching a vessel. Also Jig. with out. b. The 
starting off of a bird in flight. 1814. 8. concr. 

in Sh,p- bin! ding. The slip or descent whereon 
the sh<p is built, including the machinery used 
in launching 1711. 4. dial. An eel-trap 1847. 

5. attrib., as l.-bljck, -ways = launching- 
ways , launching- planks 1720. 

Launch lan]), sb . 2 1697. [ad. Sp. 

laneha pinnace, perh. of Malay origin.] 1. 
The largest boat of a man-of-war, for use in | 
shallow water, usually sloop-rigged. a. A 
large boat propelled by electricity, steam, etc. 
(electric stcam-l.), used for transporting 
passengeis, or as a pleasure-ci aft 1865. 
Launch (l$nf, I&i>f), v. ME. lad. ONF. 
lancher - Central OF. lancicr; see Lance v.j 
+i, trams. - Lance v. II. 1, a. -1724. 9. To 

hurl, shoot, discharge, send off (a missile, a 
blow. etc.). (Cf. Lance v. I. x.) ME. b. To 
dart forward (a weapon, a limb, etc.). Now 
only, to dart out (something long and flexible). 
ME. 3. intr. for ref. To rush, plunge, start 
or shoot forth ; tto leap, vault ; trausf to skip 
in reading M E. b. fig. (Now usually with out.) 
To enter boldly or freely into a course of 
action ; to rush into expense ; to burst out into 
(violent) speech 1608. 4- irons. To cause (a 

vessel) to move or slide from the land, or the 
stocks, into the water ; to set afloat ; to lower 
(a boat) into the water ME. b. To send off, 
start upon a course, send adrift 1627. c. fg. 
To start (a person) »», into, or on a business, 
career, etc.; to set on foot (a project) ; to com- 
mence (an action). Also with out. 1603. 5- 

intr. Of the ship l To be launched (now rare), 

6. To push forth, out from land, put to sea, ad- 
vance seawards (lit. and fig.) 1534. 7. Irons. 

Plant, ta. To set up, hoist (a yard], b. lo 
move (casks, etc.) by pushing. 1637. 
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1. Nine Bulls were launch'd by his ‘victorious arm 
Drydln. fig . Th> Prophets.. Rubb’d where they 
should haue launcht Quarlbs. a. To L s thunder, 
bolt Scott, the censures 01 the church against offen- 
ders Freeman. 3. b. I want time to 1. into sn ample 
discourse Bovlk. 4. Was this the face that launch’d 
a thousand ships f Marlowe. c. The Mississippi 
scheme launched by John Law Yeats. To l. into 
eternity : rhet. fur 4 to put to death *. 0. To 1 . out 

into an ocean of common-place Hume To l. into 
eterntty : rhet. for 4 to die . 

Launching (l§*nftg, la'njiij), vbL sb. 1593, 
[-ing *.] Tho action of Launch v. 

Comb . tLduxifo, a lancet; L-planks, a set of 
planks mostly used to form the plailorin 011 each side 
of the ship, whereon the bilgeways slide for the pur- 
pose of launching j l.-ways = launching-flanks. 

La uild (lgnd). Obs. exc. arch, bee also 
Lawn sb* ME. [a. OF. launde, F. lands 
wooded ground, a. OCelt. *landa ; see Land 
sb.] An open space among woods, a glade 
( - L. salt us ) ; untilled ground, pasture. 

Through this L. anon the Deere will come Shaks. 
Launder (l§*nddJ, landar), sb. ME. 
[Contr. f. Lavkndek jd. 1 ] ti- A man or 
woman who washes linen >1603. 9. a. A 

trough for water, either cut in the earth, or 
formed of wood ; esp. in Mining, one for wash- 
ing the ore clean from dirt. b. A rain-water 
gutter. 1667. Now local. 

Launder (lg-ndai, la*ndsj), v. 1597. [f. 

prec. sb.J x. irons. To wash and get up 
(linen). Also transf. znd fg. ta. To sweat 
(gold or plate). B. Jons. 3. Of a fabric: To 
bear laundering (well, etc.) 1909. 

1. His linen TwosJ soft and badly laundered 1883. 
So Lau'nderer, one who launders (linen) (<>Ar. exc 
totai and 6 L 5 \) X4401 tone who sweats gold or plate. 
Laundress (lp*ndres, la*ndres), sb. 1534. 
[f. Laundkr sb. + -ess 1 .] 1. A woman who 
washes and gets up linen, etc. 9. A caretaker 
of chambers in the Inns of Court 1592. 

a. lisa curious circumstance, Sam, that they call 
the old women in these inns, laundresses Dickens. 
Hence lLau’iidreas v trans. to furnish with 
laundresses act iu» L to; intr to act as a 1. 1613-36. 

Laundry (ly-ndri, la*ndri). 1530. [Altered 
f. ME. lavendry (ad. OF. lav an-, lavender ic) 
after LAUNDER.] fi. The action or process 
of washing -x 6 ao. 3. An establishment for 
washing and getting up linen 1577. b. Article* 
washed and got up. recent . ^3. Used for 
Laundress. Merry W. I. ii. 5. 4. attrib ., as 

l.-man, etc. 1585. 

|| L&ura (l§*ra). 1737. [a. Gr. Kavpa lane, pas- 
sage, alley.] Christian Antitj. An aggregation 
of detached cells, tenanted bv recluse monks 
under a superior, in Egypt and elsewhere. 
Lauraceous (IJwbJas), a. [f. mod.L. 
Lauraccse + -OUS.J Bot. Belonging to the N.O 
Lauracex or laurel family. (Rec. Licts.) 

Laurate (IpTfU). 1873. [f. L laurus 

laurel + -ATE 4 . See I.AURIC.] Chcm. A salt of 
lauric acid. 

fLaure. [OE. ad. L. laurus.] The laurel or 
bay-tree ; also, its leaves woveu into a chaplet 
-1567. 

1 Laureal, a, Obs. rare, late ME. [ad. L. 
*laurealis, f. laurca laurel.] Laureate -1756. 
Laureate (1^‘rf^t). ME. [ad. L. laureatus , 
f. laurca laurel-tree, laurel crown, fern, of 
laureus adj., f. laurus ; see Laurel.] 

A. adj, i. Crowned with laurel (as a symbol 
of distinction) ME. b. Of a crown, wreath: 
Consisting of laurel, or imitating one composed 
of laureL Hence (poet.) 1 . shade. ME. a. 
Worthy of special distinction or honour, pre- 
eminent in a sphere or faculty. a. gen, ? Obs. 
1508. b. spec. Distinguished as a poet, worthy 
of the Muses’ crown MEL 3. transf Of things : 
Worthy of th« laurel-wreath. Also, Of or per- 
taining to poets, or to a poet laureate, late MIL 
x. To strew the Laurent Herse where Lycid lies 
Milt. b. The 1 . wreath, that Cedi wove Grav. 
+ L. letters [tr. L. litterm laureatx J, a letter or die- 
patch announcing a victory. a. a. No, Faostus, 
Thou art conjuror laureat, That canst command great 
Mephistophilia Marlows. b. Poet Laureate : In 
early use, a title given generally to eminent poets, 
and sometimes conferred by universities 1 in rood, 
u*e, the title given to a poet who receives a stipend, 
as an officer of the Royal Household, writes court- 
odes, etc. The first recorded appointment by autho- 
rity to the office of Poet Laureate was a 1 warrant for 
a grant to Dryden, on t 3 April, 166B1 confirmed by 
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patent of x8 Aug., 167a 3. Langage 1. Lydgatk, 

The laureat strain of Pindar Grots. 

B. sb. i. *■ Poet laureate 1539. b. A court 
panegyrist 1863. 9. U.S. A degree title 

awarded in some institutions to women. Bryce. 
3. Numism . ■= Laurel sb. 4. 1727. 

z. The courtly laureat pays His quit-rent ode, his 
pepper corn of praise Cowpeb. Hence Lau*reateaoip. 

Laureate (lp*r/,rit), v. 06 s. exc. Hist. 
M E. i_f. L. laureat us ; see prec. and -ate 8 .] 
z. trans. To crown with laurel as victor, poet, 
or the like ; to confer honourable distinction 
upon. 9. spec. a. To graduate or confer a 
University degree upon. b. To appoint (a 
poet) to the office of Laureate. 1637. 
s. By his reygne is all Englonde lawreat 1509. 

Laureation (lprz^Jan). 1637. [f. Laure- 
ate v.\ see -ation.] The action of crowning 
with laurel or making laureate ; in the Sc. 
Universities, a teim for graduation or admis- 
sion to a degree ; also, the creation of a poet 
laureate. 


Laurel (V’rgl), sb. ME. (lorer, laurer, 
labT, lorel, etc.) [ad. F. laurier for lorier, f. 
OF. lor : — L. laurus ; the /, as often, repl. the 
second r in the word.] 1. The Bay-tiee or 
Bay-laurel, Laurus nooil is ; see Bay sb . 1 2. 
Now rare, exc. as in 2. b. Any plant of 
(he genus Laurus or the N.O. Lauracex. 
Lindi.ey. 9. The foliage of this tree as an 
emblem of victory or of distinction in poetry, 
etc. a. collect, sing. ME. b. pi. 1585. c. A 
branch or wreath of this tree {lit. and fig.) ME. 
td. The dignity of Poet Laureate -1814. 3. 

In mod. use, applied to Cerasus laurocera sits 
and other trees having leaves like those of the 
true laurel 1664. 4. Numism. One of the 

English gold pieces (esp. those of 20 s.), fust 
coined in 1619, on which the monarch’s head 
was figured with a wreath of lauiel 1623. 5. 

at t rib. ME. 

I. The victor palm, the laurer to deuvne Chauckr. 
a a. GyfF lawrelle to (hat lord of myght 1460. b. 
Plir. To reap , win ones laurels, to repose, rest , retire 
on one's laurels. To look to one's laurels : to beware 
•of losing one’s pre-eminence. c. Fame flies after 
with a 1 . Prior 3. Alexandrian Laurel, R use us 
racemosus ; American Dwarf or Mountain L. => 
Kalmia; Cherry L., Cerasus laurocerasus \ Great 
I# , U-S. name for Rhododendron maximum ; Japan 
L. = Aucuba, Portugal L., Cerasus Lusitanica; 
Spurge L», Daphne Laureola. F or Ground; Rose-, 
Sheep-l . t see the first element. 

Comb. • l.-bay * Bay-laurel (sense 1) ; -thyme 
■» Laurustinus ; -tree - sense 1 ; -water, the water 
obtained by distillation from the leaves of the cherry 
laurel and containing a small proportion of prussic 
acid. 

i*Lau*rel,tf. 1606. [f. Laurel Crowned 
or wreathed with laurel; hence, renowned. 

Vpon your Sword Sit Laurell victory Shaks. 

Laurel (lfVrel), v. 1631. [f. as prec. ] trans 
To wreathe with laurel; to adorn with or as 
with laurel. 

Laurelled (ty-rSld), ppl. a. 168a. [f. 

Laurel sb. or v. + -ed.J a. Crowned or 
wreathed with laurel. Hence fig. honoured, 
illustrious ; cf. Laureate. b. Covered with 
a growth of laurel ; also, made of laurel. 

a. L. letters : cf. Laukkatk a. i (qnot.L b. Here 
tio sepulchre built In the laurell 'd rock M. Arnold. 

Laurentian (lgre nf'&n), a. 1863. [f. L. 

Laurcntius + -an. j Geol. Epithet of certain 
sedimentary strata found in Canada near the 
river St. Lawrence. Also quasi-*;*. in collective 
sense. 

tLaureole. Also lauriol(e. ME. [a. F. f 
ad. L. laureola .] Spurge Laurel -1596. 
Laurestinus, erron. 1. Laurustinus. 
Laurie (lp’rik), a . 1857. ff. L. laurus + 

-IC.] /„. acid, a white crystalline compound 

{Ci 2 H a «Oa) obtained from the berries of Laurus 
nobilis . Hence in L. aldehyde , ether, com- 

pounds derived from this acid. 

Laurln (lg*rin). 1838. ff. L. laurus + 
-in O Chem. A crystalline substance 
<(C a sHsoO s ) obtained from the berries of Laurus 
nobilis. 

Laurite (lg-rait). 1866. [f. Mrs. Laura 
Joy; see -ite.] Min. Sulphide of ruthenium, 
found with platinum in small brilliant crystals. 
Laurustine (lj)r#st9in). Also erron. 
•flauri-, laure*. 1683. [Englished form of 
ciext] *« next. 


Laurustinus (l^rfstai'niL). 1664. [a. 

mod.L. (orig, two wds.) laurus tinus (L. laurus 
laurel, tinus a plant, perh. the laurustinus). j 
An evergreen winter-flowering shrub, Vibur- 
num Tinus. 

Laus(e, obs. ff. Loose a. 
tLauti-tious, a. [f. L. lautitia (f. lautus 
washed) + -ous.J Sumptuous. Herrick. 

Lauwine (lp win, Uer. lauv;*na). Also 
law-. 18 (8. [ad. Ger. la(u)wine, of Swiss origin, 
f. lau mild, tepid (Kluge).] An avalanche. 
Lava (la’vi). 1750. fa. It. lava (f. lavare 
to wash ; see Lave v. 1 ), ori£. a stream or 
gutter suddenly caused by ram, applied to a 
lava-stream from Vesuvius.] +x. A stream of 
molten rock issuing from the crater of a volcano 
or from fissures in the earth. 9. The fluid or 
semi-fluid matter flowing from a volcano 1760. 
Also fig. 3. The substance that results from 
the cooling of the molten rock 1750. b. A 
kind of lava, a bed of lava 1796. 4. attrib . 

z8ii. 

Comb. : l.-millatone, a hard and coarse basaltic 
millstone, obtained hom quart ies near Andernach on 
the Rhine; -ware, a kind of stoneware, manu- 
factured and coloured to assume the semi-vitreous 
appearance of 1. 

IlLavabo (14v/» bo). 1740. [L., - * I will 

wash’. J 1. Eccl. a. The ritual washing of the 
celebrant’s hands at the offertory, accompanied 
by the saying of Ps. xxv[ij. 6-12, beginning La~ 
vabo inter innocentes manus meas. b. The small 
towel, also the basin, used in this rite. 2. A 
washing-trough used in some media: val 
monasteries 1883. 

Lavage (Isp-vedg). 1895. [a. F., f. laver.] 
Med. A 1 leansing of the stomach by means of 
cm -t.es administered in large quantities of 
water. 

Lavant (Ite rant). Sussex and Hants. 
1774. { ?] A land-spring. 

Lavatlc flawtik), a. 1830. [f. Lava + 
-a 1 ic. J Consisting of or resembling lava. 

Lavation (l&vjrjen). 1627. [ad. L. lava- 
tionem, f. lavare to wash.] The action or an 
act of washing ; concr. water for washing. 

Lavatory (lavvitori), sb. ME. [ad. L. 
lavatorium a place for washing ; see Lave v. 1 ] 
1. A vessel for washing, a laver, a bath. Also 
1 fig. 9. Eccl. The ritual washing of the cele- 
brant’s hands : (a) at the offertory (cf. Lava bo 
1 a) ; t(^) at the taking of the ablutions. 1512 
t3. A lotion -1694. 4. An apartment with 

apparatus for washing the hands and face ; 
now often combined with water-closets, etc. 
1656. 5. A laundry 1661. 6. A place for 

washing gold 1727. 

Lavatory (lse-vatori), a. 1846. [f. L. 

lavare; see Lave v. 1 ] Of or pertaining to 
washing. 

| Lavature. 1601. [ad. L. type *lavatura 
( = cl. L. lotura ), f. lavare.'] A lotion, a wash. 
Lave (lrW), sb. Obs. exc. Sc. [OE. /<//*:— 
O I’eut. *laibd str. fcm. ; see Leave v.J What 
is left over ; the remainder, the rest. 
fLave, a. ME. [See Lave v *] Of ears 
("sp. a horse’s ears) : Droopi g, hanging -1675 
Hence Lave-eared (corruptly leaf-eared) a., 
having lave ears. 

Lave (Viv), v.i Now chiefly poet. fApp. a 
fusion of two formations. (1) OE. lafian to 
wash by affusion, to pour (watei), ? ad. L. 
lavare to wash. (2) In ME. the representative 
of the OE. vb. blended with the vb. a. F. laver 
: — L. lavare *= Gr. Xovuv, f. OAryan root *lou- 
10 wash (whence Lather).] i. trans. To 
wash, bathe. Also fig. Also intr. for refi. 
a. trans. Of a body of water; To wash against, 
to flow along or past 1623. 3. To pour out 

with or as with a ladle; to ladle. Also absol . 
OE. +4. trans . To draw (water) out or up 
with a bucket, ladle, or scoop ; to bale. Also 
with out , up, and compl., ana absol. -1708. 

1. Basons, and ewers, to laue her dainty hands 
Shaks. intr. In her chaste current oft the goddess 
laves Pops. a. Where Torridge laves its banks of 
green Capbrm. 3. L. the water.. in slight handfuls., 
ovei the head ana face 1863. 

fLave, v.2 [Cf. ON. lafa to droop.] Of 
the ears ; To droop, hang down. Bp. Hall. 


La veer (lavl*\i), v . Obs. exc. literary • 
1598. [ad. Du. laveeren, MD11. la eve re n, love - 
ren, ad. F. (16th c.) loveer , now louvoyer , f. lof 
windward (of Du. or LG. origin; see Luff). J 
intr. To beat to windward ; to tack. Hence 
Lavecrer, one who luvcers. 

Lavement (lrbvimdnt). 1650. [a. F. f f. 
laver to wash. J 1. The action of washing or 
cleansing (rare), a. Med. An injection 1794. 

1 La- vender, sbfi ME. [a. OF. lavandier 
masc., lavandiere fem, (mod.F. lav and the 
fem.), ad. late L. lavandanus , -aria, i.lavanda , 
f. lavare to wash ; see Lave v. 1 ] A washer- 
woman, laundress. tFormerly also (rarely), a 
man who washes clothes. -1567. 

Enuye..is lauender In the greto court ml way 
Chauckr. 

Lavender (lae*v6ndaz), sbfi and a. ME. 
[a. AF. lavendre for *lavendlt s— med.L 
lavendula. U It. etym. obscure. See N.E.D.] 

A. sb. 1. The plant Lavandula vera (N.O. 
I abiatse), a small shrub with small pale bluish 
flowers, and narrow oblong or lanceolate 
leaves ; cultivated extensively for its per- 
fume. Also applied to L. Spica (distinguished 
as F tench and t L. spike), and L. Stoechas 
(foimerly ■fA. gentle), and to certain other 
plants. 9. The flowers and stalks of Lavan- 
dula vera, laid nmong linen or other clothes to 
preserve them from moths when stored. 3. 
The colour of lavender-flowers, a very pale blue 
with a trace of red 1882. 

1. Here’s flowers for you: Hot Lauender, Mints, 
Sauory, mariuium Shaks. Sea L., St at tee I. into • 
nium ; also called t Marsh L., L. Thu/t. tL. of 
Spain b Lavkn her cotton. a. Phi. To lay {up) 
in l.\ (/») to lay a^nle carefully for future use; (/>) 
slang, to pawn; (c) to put out of (he May uf doing 
harm. 

B. adj. Of the colour at lavender-flowers (see 
A. 3) 1882. 

Too much of a lavendei -kid-glo» e gentleman 1897. 
Hence La’vender v. tram, to perfume wuh 1.; to 
put I. among (linen). 

La vender co tton. 1530. Giound impress 
(Santolina Ch a m secy pa ns\us) ; formerly con- 
tused with Artemisia Abrotanum or mantima. 
La*vender-wa ter. 1563. A pel fume com- 
pounded, with alcohol and ambergris, from the 
distilled flowers of lavender. 

Laver (1^1- V2i), jAJ OE. [a. L .laver.] +1. 
A water-plant ; — Gr. trior -1601. a. A name 
for various marine algse, esp., now, ths edible 
species 16 ti. Also attnb. 

a. Purple 1., Fo>phyra laciniato. Green 1., 
Ulva /nt/ssiina and L tva iactuCii. 

Laver ^I*"*v3j), sb* ME. [a. OF. laveoir , 
lavur : — L. lavatorium ; see Lavatory, j i. 
A vessel, basin, or cistern for washing, m early 
use, chiefly a (metal) water-jug ; occas. a pan 
or howl for water. Now only poet, or rhet. b. 
The large brazen vessel for the ablutions of the 
Jewlsi) piicils ( — Ileb. kiyyor, Vulg. labrum) 
1535. c. The basin of a fountain. Obs. exc. 
arch. 1604. 9. transf. and fig. The baptismal 

font ; the spiritual * washing ’ of baptism ; any 
spiritually cleansing agency. After Gr. Xov- 
rp>v iraXtyyfvfoias 1 it. iii. 5. ME, t3- A pro- 
cess or mode of ablution -1684. 

Laverock, etc. : see Lark sbfi 
Lavic (la vik), a. 1835. [f. Lava + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to lava, 
i Lavish, sb. 1483. [a. OF. lavasse , lavrche 
deluge of rain. . Ihofusion, excessive abun- 
dance ; prodigality, lavishness. Thr. To make 
l . -1597. 

Lavish (lae’vij), a. 1475. [f. Lavish rJ.] 
x. Effusive 1485 ; funrestrained ; loose, wild, 
licentious -1640. 9. a. Expending or bestow- 

ing without stint ; profuse ; prodigal Const. 
of, in. In early use often ; Wasteful, extrava- 
gant. 1475. b. Expended, bestowed, or pro- 
duced unstintedly ; profuse, abundant 1576. 

1. Phr. L. 0/ (one's) tongue. When Meanes and 
lauish Manners meete together Shaks. ■* Your 1 
wasting servants.. will be glad of a crust before they 
dye 1643. b* Let her haue noedfull but not lauish 
meanes Shaks. Hence La*viah-ly adv^ -ness. 
Lavish (lsrvij\ v. 154a- [f- Lavish a.] 
x. intr. To be lavish, e.g. of words, etc. 1567. 
9. trans. To bestow, distribute, or spend pro- 
fusely and recklessly ; also with away , out 
x 54 a * 


*e (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cut). { (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ev*r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau dr vie), i (sit), i (Psych/). 9 (what). p(g*t). 
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■• They l&uish gold out of the bagge Isa. xlvi. 6. 
To I. pity on any one Fuller. Hence La’viaher. 
La’visningly adv . La’viahment (now rart). the 
action of lavishing. 

Lavolta (lSv/rlt5), sb. Obs. exc. arch. 
Englished lavolt 1580. [f. It. la the + volta 
*A lively dance for two persons, con- 
6isting a good deal in high and active bounds ' 
(Mares). Also transf. and fig. 

Behold the aunne-beames ., Dancing Lauoltoes on 
the liquid floare 160a Hence fLavo'ltav. to dance 
a 1 . * to caper as in the 1 . fLavoltetee’r, one who 
d inces the 1. 

Lavrock, var. of Lark sbfi 

Lavy (I*-vi). 1698. A St. Kilda name for 
the guillemot 

Law (^9)> [Late OE. lagu str. fern. (pi. 
la&a ; in comb. lah-), a. prehistoric ON. *lagu 
(whence Olcel. Ipg), pi. of lag neut.; in sing, 
the word meant in Olcel. * something laid or 
fixed ' ; the pi. had the collective sense * law 
and in ONorw. its form became (as in OE.) a 
fem. sing. The ON. lag corresponds to OS. 
•lag neut : — OTeut * la go m , f. root *lag- 
Indo-Eur. +logh- : see Lav, Lie vis. The L. 
leg-, lex is not now generally believed to be 
cognate. The native word in OE. was see 
ALsb.*] 

I. * Human law. 1. The body of rules, 
whether formally enacted or customary, which 
a state or community recognizes as binding on 
its memheis or subjects. (In this sense usually 
the law.) fAlso, in early use, a code or 
system of such rules, b. Often personified as 
an agent 1513. +c. What the law awards 

~ I 593* a « One of these rules. In early use 
only pi., ofien with a collective sense (after L. 
iura, leges). OE. 3 •gen. a. Laws as obeyed or 
enforced ; controlling influence of laws ; the 
condition of society in which laws are observed 
ME. b. (a) Laws in general, as a human in- 
stitution. (b) The science ol which laws are 
the subject-matter ; jurisprudence. ME. c. 
Rules or injunctions that must be obeyed ME. 

4. Often defined, according to the matter with 
which it is concerned, as commercial , ecclesias- 
tical, etc. the l. of evidence, etc. ; or accord- 
ing to the source from which it is derived, as 
statute /., customary /., case-l. (see CASE jJ. 1 ), 
etc. {The) Cation l. : see Canon. Also 
Civil law, Common law, Martial l. (see 
Martial). b. Doth laws [after med.L. 

{ doctor , etp.) u triusque iuris] : in mediaeval 
use, the Civil and Canon Law ; in modern 
Scotland, the Roman Civil Law and the muni- 
cipal law of the country 1577. c. International 
law. the l. of nations, under which nations, as 
individual members of a common polity, arc 
bound by a common rule of agreement or 
custom ; opp. to municipal the rules binding 
in local jurisdictions (see Municipal) 1548. 

5. In English technical use, the Statute and 

Common Law, in contradistinction to Equity 
1591. 6. Applied predicatively to legal de- 

cisions or opinions to denote that they are cor- 
rect. Also good or bad l. *593* 7- (Usu. Ike 

law.) The legal profession. Orig. in man of l. 
(now somewhat arch.), a lawyer. ME. b. 
Legal knowledge 1630. 8. The action of the 

courts of law, as a means of procuring redress 
of grievances, etc. ; judicial remedy. Occas , * 
recourse to the courts, litigation. 1450. 

1, The Venetian Law Cannot impugn* you as you 
do proceed Shake, b. ‘ If the law supposes that,' said 
Mr. Bumble,. .‘the law is a ass — a idiot* Dickbns. 
Pbr. The l. of the Mtdes and Persians (see Dan. 
vi. 1a): often used as a type of something unalterable. 
lVager of L. » aee Wager sb. a. A L. is the Com- 
maud of him, or them that have the Sovereign Power 
Hobsks. 3. a. Pbr. L. and order. Necessity knows 
(or has) no law. b. Phr. Court of /. =* Court sb. x 
IV. a. He consults men learned in the 1 . J. H. 
Nkwman. C. Phr. To give (the) l. (to) : to exercise 
undisputed sway; to impose one’s will t upon (another). 
His father’s wishes were 1 . 1853, 4. c. The L. or 

Custom of Nations Hobbes. 7. Three of his brothers 
are in the I. (mod.). 8. Phr, To go to (tthe) 4 , to 

hove or take the l. of m on (a person). To take the 
l. into one's own hands (transf.) t to redress one’s 
own grievance, or punish an offender, without judicial 
aid. Halifax 4 , Li d/or d l. .* the summary procedure 
of certain focal tribunals which acted on the maxim 
* hang first, try afterwards ’. 

** Diving law. q. The body of command- 
ments which express the will of God with 
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regard to the conduct of His intelligent 
creatures. Also (with a, the, and pi.) a particu- 
lar commandment, a. gen. OE. b. as re- 
vealed, esp. in the Bible. Hence occas . the 
Scriptures themselves. OE. c. as implanted 
in the mind by nature, or as demonstrable by 
reason ME. 10. The precepts contained in 
the Pentateuch ; esp. the ceremonial precepts 
considered separately Oh. b. The Mosaic- 
dispensation (as opp. to the Gospel) ; also, the 
system of Divine commands and of penalties 
contained in the Scriptures, considered apart 
from the offer of salvation by faith in Christ 
ME. c. The Pentateuch by itself ME. tir. 
A dispensation -1543. fia. A religious 
system ; the Christian, Jewish, Mohammedan, 
or Pagan religion - 1685. 

9. a. Phr. God's (Christ*) 4 . the l. of God. b. His 
ddi^ht is in the L. of the Lord Ps. i. a. c. Phr. f L. 
of kind, natural l. (now rarely the l. 0/ nature), l 
of reason, etc. 10. Phr. The l. of Moses, the Mosaic 
or Jewish 4 , etc. The Gentiles which haue not the 
L.. doe by nature the things contained in the L. Pot//. 
ii. 14. b. Vain were all the deeds of the L. J. H, 
Newman. si. The old l. the Mosaic dispensation, 
the ‘Old Covenant* | also, the books of the O.T. 
The new l. . the Gospel dispensation. ia. Phr. By 
my l . : by my faith ; By my lawe sire sayd Mopsius 
I see no way Caxton. 

Combined applications. 13. Often used 
as the subject of propositions equally applying 
to human and divine law 1594. 

My designe being not to shew what is L. here, and 
there, bui what is L. Hobbes. 

II. Wiihout refeience to an external com 
manding authority. fi. Custom, customary 
rule or usage ; habit, practice, ways -15 . . 
+b. Old Cant. A (specified) branch Of the art of 
thieving -1591. Ta. What is or is considered 
right or proper -ME. 3. A rule of action or 
procedure, e. g. in an art or department of 
action, a game, etc. fAlso, manner of life. 
ME. b. The code or body of rules 1 ©cognized 
in a specified department of action ME. 

*. L. of (the) land : custom of the country. 3. These 
[the Gentiles) hauing not the L , arc a L vnto them- 
selues Rom. ti. 14. Self-protection is the first 1 . of 
life Froudk. b. Phr. L. of arms : the sell led custom 
of professional soldiers. L. of honour (see Honour sb.). 

III. Scientific and philosophical uses. 1. In 

the sciences of observation, a theoretical prin- 
ciple deduced from particular facts, expressible 
by the statement that a particular phenomenon 
always occurs if certain conditions be present. 
In the physical sciences, etc., called more ex- 
plicitly /. of nature or natural /., and in early 
use viewed as a command imposed by the 
Deity upon matter. 1665. 9. Laws (of Nature) 

in general; the order and legularity in Nature 
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expiessed by laws 1853. 

x. The conformity of individual cases to the general 
rule is that which constitutes a L of Nature W iiately. 
Laws of motion 1 chiefly used spec, for Newton’s 
three propositions concerning motion and force. In 
ceitain sciences, particular laws are known by the 
names of their discoverers, as Lode's law concerning 
the distances of the planets, and Kepler's laws of 
planetary motions; Avogadro's law concerning the 
number of molecules in equal volumes of different 
gases, Boyle slaw concerning the volume and pressure 
of a gas Charles's law concerning the volume and 
temperature of a gas, and Dulong and Petit's law of 
atomic heats t Grimm's , Venter s, and Grassmaun's 
law* relating to certain sound changes in the Indo- 
European languages. a. In the argument against 
miracles the first objection is that they are against L 
Mozlry. j 

IV. Sport. An allowance in time or distance j 
made to an animal that is to be hunted, or to j 
a competitor in a race; a start 1600. b. 
Hence, Indulgence, mercy 1649. 

So Huntsmen fair unto the Hares give L. Dkniiam. 
b. The ’ on dit ’ is that he has ten days more 1. 1649. 

attrib. and Comb , x. General ; as in 4 dictionary, 
•faculty, -libra >y, -system, etc.; l.-list\ l. charges, 
-costs, -reports, etc. ; l.-bindtng, -calf, -sheep , etc. 

a. Special: l.-bible, Irish R.C. name for the 
Authorized Version! •French, the coirupt Norman 
French used in English law-books; -Latin, the bar- 
barous Latin of early English statutes; -lord, one of 
the members of the House of Lords qualified to take 
part in it* judicial business; -neck-cloth, joc. for a 
pillory; -office ( US.) a lawyer's office ; -officer, a 
public functionary employed in the administration of 
the 1., or to advise the government in legal matters ; 
spec, (in England) law-officer (of the Crown), either 
the Attorney or Solicitor General ; t prudent a. 
[after iuris prudential, marked by legal learning; 
•term, (a) a word or expression used in 1. ; (b) one of 
the periods appointed for the sitting of the law-courts 


■writer, t (a) a legislator t (b) one who writes books 
on I . ; ic) one who copies or engrosses legal documents. 

Law (lp), sb.% Sc. and north. ME. [North- 
ern repr. OE. hldw Low sb. 1 J 1. A (morn or 
less conical) hill, as North Berwick L., etc. 
ta. A monumental tumulus of stones. Camden. 
Law (1§), v. |OE. ia^ian, {. lagu Law 
sb. 1 ] ti. trans. To ordain (laws); to render 
lawful -1651. b. Sc. To give the law to. 
Burns, a. intr. To go to law, litigate. Also 
to l. it. Also quasi-/ranj. 1485. b. trans. To 
go to law with 1647. 3. To mutilale (an ani- 

mal) so as to make it incapable of doing mis- 
chief; usu. spec, to Exreditate (a dog). Obs. 
exc. H 1st. 1534. 

Law (I9), int. Now vulgar. 1588. [Cf. 
La, Lo ; in later use coalescing with lor — 
Loud as an exclam. | An exclam, of astonish- 
ment ; in early use chiefly asseverative. 
Law-abi ding, a. 1867. [f. Law sbA + 
pr. pple, of Abide v.) Abiding by, i. e. main- 
taining or submitting to the law. 

Law -book. ME. [f. Law sbA + Book.] 
x. A book containing a code of laws. 2. 
Chiefly pi. A book treating of law 1555. 

Law ’-breaker. ME. [Cf. OE. lahbtecaS\ 
One who violates the law. 

Law’-day. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [f. Law 
j/MJ 'I he day for the meeting of a court of 
law, esp. of a sheriff s court, or of the court 
leet ; hence, the session of such a court, or the 
court itself. 

Laweour, -er(e, -eyer(e, obs. ff. Lawyer. 
Lawful (lp-ful), a. ME. [f. Law sb. 1 + 
-ful.J i. According or not contrary to law ; 
permitted by law. tb. Permissible ; justifiable 
-1717. a. Appointed, sanctioned, or recog- 
nized by law ; legally qualified or entitled ME. 
b. Of offspring; Legitimate 1513. t3. Law- 

abiding, loyal -1642. 

x. It is lawfull for nil men, lo sane thcmselues from 
violence 1560. a. Phr. L heir, king money , succes- 
sion, title, etc ; also l. captive , prey , prize , (to be) 4 
game. Truly she must be giuen or the marriage is 
not lawfull Shake. Phr. L. age, years 1 the age at 
which a person attains his legal majority. L. day , 
one on which it is lawful 10 transact business, or some 
particular kind of business. L. money, in certain 
American colonies, the loial curiency at the coin value 
upon which that w hich circulated in the colony was 
based before Queen Anne's proclamation of 1704. 
Hence Lawfully auv., -ness. 

Lawgiver (Ip-ghvaj). ME. [f. Law sb. 1 + 
Giver. | One who gives, i. e. makes or pro- 
mulgates, a law or code of laws ; a legislator, 
bo Law-giving ppl . a. that gives or makes 
laws ; also octas. that gives the law to. 
Law-hand. 1731. The style of hand- 
writing used for legal documents. Also occas. 
matter written in this hand. 

An immense desert of law -band and parchment 
Dickens. 

Lawk, lawks (l£k(s), int. 1768. [Vulgar 
f. Lack sb. % or perversion of Ixjrd .1 * Lord ! 
Also Lawk-a-mussy — Lord have mercy 1 
Lawk-a-daisy {me) = LACKADAISY. 

Lawless (l^-les), a. ME. [f. Law sbX + 
-less. J i. Without law; ignorant of, or not 
regulated by law. Of a law: Not based oa 
right. Now rare . b. Exempt from law, above 
or beyond the reach of law ME. a. Regard- 
less of, or disobedient to law. Of passions, 
etc.: Unbridled. ME. 

x. A barbarous.. people whose law i* lawless® Hak- 
luyt. a. Lawlesse desires are seas scorning all 
bounds Dekkkr. L. violence 1855. Hence Law** 
leaa-ly adv., -ness. 

Law-maker. ME. [f. Law sb A + Ma- 
ker.] One who makes laws; a legislator. 
Law-merchant i6aa. [f. Law sb . 1 + 
Merchant a., after med.L. lex mercatoria .} 

A special system of rules for the regulation of 
trade and commerce, differing in some respects 
from the Common Law. 

Lawn (l£n), sb\ ME. [f. Laon in France 
(Skeat).] x. A kind of fine linen, resembling 
cambric; fl. pieces or sorts of this. Also 
transf. ana Jig. 9. spec. This fabric used for 

the sleeves of a bishop. Hence, the dignity or 
office of a bishop. 173a f 3. An article ol 
dress, etc., made of lawn >18x9. 
a A Saint in Crape ia twice a Saint in L. Port. 


* (Ger. Kd'ln). S (Fr. p#u). ii (Ger. Miller), ii (Fr. dune), b (c*ri). € (€•) (th*re). i (A) (r**n). / (Fr. tore), 5 (fir, firm, forth). 
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Comb. ]. 'Sieve, a fine sieve, made of 1 . (or silk), used 
In cookery, porcelain ‘manufacture, etc. 

Lawn (Ign), sb 2 1548. [Later form of 
Laund.] i.ssLaund. Now arch, and 
dial. b. A stretch of un tilled or grass-covered 
ground 1674. s. A portion of a garden, etc., 
covered with grass, which is kept closely mown 
*733- Also attrib . 

i- The thistly 1., the thick-entangled broom Thomson. 
a. This L., a carpet all alive With shadows flung 
from leaves Worjisw. 

Comb . . l.-meet, the meeting of a hunt in front of a 
gentlemans house; -mower, a machine provided 
with revolving spiral knives for cutting the grass on 
a I.; -sprinkler, a machine with revolving tubular 
arms from which water i*. sprinkled like r.iin. Hence 
Lawn v . trans. to turn into L or grass-land j to 
make lawn-like. 

Lawn sleeves, lawn-sleeves. 1640. 
Sleeves oflawn, as part of the episcopal dress. 
Hence, the dignity or office of a bishop ; also, 
a bishop or bishops. Lawn-sleeved a. 

Lawn-te-nnis. 1874. [Lawn sb . 2 ] A 
modification of the game of tennis, played in the 
open air on a lawn or other prepared ground. 
Lawny (l£*ni), a. 1 1598. [f. Lawn sb. 1 + 
-Y *.] x. Made oflawn. b. Dressed in lawn ; 
also, pertaining to a wearer of lawn, i. e. a 
bishop 1O47. a. Lawn-like 161^. 

Lawny (Jp-ni), 1613. [f.‘ Lawn sb. 2 + 
-Y t,] fa. Containing lawns or glades, b. Re- 
sembling a lawn ; covered with smooth grass. 

b. There was a little 1. islet Shelley. 

Law-staTioner. 1836. [f. Law sb* + 

Stationer.] A tradesman who keeps in 
stock stationery and other tilings required by 
lawyers, and takes in manuscripts, etc. to be 
engrossed. 

Lawsuit (lg*&i«t). 1624. [f. Law sb. 1 + 
Suit sb. J A suit in law ; a prosecution of a 
claim in a court of law. 

Law-wo rthy, a. ? Hist. fC Law sb. 1 + 
Worthy ; a mod. rendering of OE. }xra laga 
weorOe (/r, etc.), 'worthy of (i. e. entitled to) 
the laws (which, etc.) ’.] a. Of persons : Hav- 
ing a standing in the law-courts, b. Of things : 
Within the puiview of the law ; able to be 
deajt with by a court of law. 

Lawyer (lj-yw). ML. [£ Law sb. 1 + 
-YER ; see also -IER.1 x. One versed in the 
law; a member of the legal profession, one 
whose business it is to advise clients, or to con- 
duct suits in the courts. Colloquially often 
limited to attorneys and solicitors, ta. A law- 
giver. Moke. 8- dial. A long bramble 1857. 
4. Penang lawyer (see below). 5. Zool. Local 
name m U.S. for: a. the Black-necked Stilt 
(. Hi want opus nigricollis) ; b. the Burbot (Lota 
maculosa), and the Bowfin or Mudfish ( Amia 
calva). 1850. 

1. A L thus educated to the bar_ Blackbtonb. 4. 
Penang- l. s a kind of walking-stick, made from the 
stern of a dwarf palm having prickly stalks, and 
much used in settling disputes at Penang. 

Comb. Lawyer-like a. and adv. Hence Law*- 
yerly a. 

Lax (laks), sb. 1 Obs. (revived as an alien 
wd. hom the Continent.) [OE. leax *= OHG. 
lahs (G. lacks), ON. (Sw., Da. lax).] A 
salmon ; in later use, some particular kind of 
salmon. 

Lax, sb 2 1526. [Tf. Lax vi] +r. A laxa- 
tive medicine -1544. a. « Lask sb. x. Obs. 
exc. dial. 1540. 

Lax [lacks), a. ME. [ad. L. laxus; cogn. 
w. languere to languish.] 1. Of the bowels ; 
Acting easily, loose. a. Slack; not tense, 
rigid, or tight. Hence of body or mind: 
Wanting in tone or tension. Now somewhat 
rare. x66o. b. Loose, relaxed 178a. 8- a. Of 

organic tissue, stone, soils, etc. : Loose in tex- 
ture ; porous 1615. b. Hot. and Zool. Loosely 
or openiy arranged, as an inflorescence, etc. 
1796. 4- Of clothes: Loose-fitting, worn 

loosely. Of persons: Negligent in attire and 
deportment. 1621. 5. Loose, slack; vague, 

not precise 1450. 6. qua.hi-adv. So as to have 

ample room. [A Latmism.] Milt. P. L. vii. 
16a. 

z. The bowel* L Abernkthy. a. Persons of weak 
1, fibre 178a 4. L. in their gaiters, lexer in their gait 

H. & J. Smith. 5. Inal, way of speaking Joa. 
BtfTLsa. L. metre 1847. L in conduct >674, iu 
attendance 1884. Hence La*x-ly adv., -ness 


+Lax, v. ME. [ad. L. laxarc , f. laxus Lax 
a.\ irons . To make lax ; to loosen, relax ; to 
purge. Also absol. -1685. 

1‘La'xate, v . 1623. [f. L. laxalus t laxarei ] 
trans . To loosen, relax. Also absol. -1661. 

Laxation [lseksdi-Jon). ME. [ad. L. laxa - 
lionem; see Lax v. and -ATION.] The action 
of loosening or relaxing; loosened or relaxed 
state ; occas. an instance or means of relaxing. 
Laxative (layks&tiv). ME. [a. F. laxatif, 

- ive , ad. L, laxativus ; see Lax v. and 
-ATIVE.l 

A. adj. x. Having the property of relaxing. 

а. Of the bowels, or bodily constitution : 
Loose, subject to flux or free discharge of the 
lacces. Of a disease: Characterized by such 
discharge. Now ; are. 15.16. b. transf. Un- 
able to contain one s .speech or emotions. ? Obs. 
1601. 

a. b. Fellowes ofpractL’d and most laxaliue tongues 
B.1 ons. Hence La*xative ness. 

B. sb. x.A laxative medicine ME. ta. ? Re- 
laxed condition oi the bowels, flux -1527. 
tLaxator. 1799. [mod.L., 1. L. laxarc .] 
Anal. A (supposed) muscle of the external ear. 

Laxist (lwksist). 1865. [f. Lax a. + -isr.] 
One who favours lax views or interpretation; 
spec, the designation given to lire school of 
casuists in the Roman church who held that it 
was justifiable to follow any probability, how- 
ever slight, in favour of liberty. Also attrib . 
Laxity [ke*ksTti). 1528. [a. F. laxiU, ad. 
L. laxitatem ; see Lax a .] The quality of 
being lax: a. in physical senses; b. in moral 
and intellectual senses 1623. 

b. Such tales.. engender 1 . of morals among the 
young Joweit. 

tLay, sb . 1 ME. [a. OF. lei , mod.F. loi 
L. legem , lex law.] Law ; esp. religious law ; 
hence, a religion, a faith -1599. 

Lay (1/1), sb 2 ME. [a. OF. lai ■> Pr. lais, 
lays ; prob, of Teut. origin. Cf. OHG., M HG. 
leich, play, melody, song.] 1. A short lyric or 
narrative poem intended to be sung. Often 
poet, for * song '. b. poet . Applied to the song 
| of birds ME. fa. Strain, tune -1581. 

I x. The L. of the I^ast Minstrel Scott (title). These 
brief lays, of Sorrow born Tennyson Ih Mem. b. 
The tbrustelcok made eek his L Chaucer. 

+Lay, sb.z ME. [? aphet. f. Allay r/*. 1 ] 
Alloy. Chiefly attrib. in l. metal, name of a 
kind of pewter. -1794. 

Lay, sb.h 1558. ( f. Lay v .] +1. A wager, 
stake -1769. a. A place of lying or lodging ; 
lair, couch (of animals); an oyster- or mussel bed 
1590. 1*3- Alayer; a course (of masnnry) -1760. 

4. The act of imposing a tax ; an impost, 
assessment, rate. Now dial. 1558. 5. slang. 

A line or plan of business, occupation, adven- 
ture, etc. ; a (particular) job, line, or tack 1707. 

б. The way, position, or direction in which 

anything is laid or lies (esp. said of country) 
1819. b. Naut. Of a rope : The direction or 
.amount of twist given to the strands. Also in 
Spinning. 1800. c. Printing. The relative 
position of the sheet of paper and the type or 
plate on the press 1871. 7. A share in a ven- 

ture; esp. in Whaling, the proportion of the 
proceeds of a voyage which is allotted to a man 
1825. 8. In (full, good ) /. : laying eggs 1885. 

1. it is an even laie, that an idiot slull conjecture 
right R. Scot. 3. First they layed a 1. of Brickes, 
then a Mat made of Canes, square as the Brickes 
Hakluyt. 5. He ’s not to be found on hi* old J. 
DrcKKNs. 6. I. .steered by the 1. of the land Thoreau, 
Lay [l/>), sbfi dial. 1789. [var. of Lathes 
and *.] x. Weaving . ■* Lathe 4 a. Used 
for Lathe * a. 1797. 

Lay (l/i), a. (and sb.) ME. [a. F. lai (now ] 
repl. by lalque) eccl. L. laicus , a. Gr, Aai/tos J 
(cf. Laic).j i. Of persons : Belonging to the 
‘people’ as dist. from the clergy; non-clerical. 
(Often hyphened with official titles.) a. 
Characteristic of, connected with, occupied ot 
performed by, laymen or the laity 1609. 8* 

transf. fa. Unlearned (rare) -1535. b. Non- 
professional, esp. with reference to law and 
medicine i8to. fc. Unsanctified; secular, 
worldly, esp. in phr. 1. part. -1668. 

1. He ax pressed the most rooted prejudice against 
: Lay* Preach era Wesley, a. The bishop strove to get 
1 up a little L conversation Trollope. 3. b. The pre- 


vention of disease.. is too technical for L interference 
1807. 

bpecial collocations. L. abbot, a layman in 
possession of abbey property. L. baptism, baptism 
administered by a layman. L. brotlier, a man who 
has taken the habit and vows of a religious order, 
but is employed mostly hi manual labour. L. clerk, 
(a) a 'singing rami' in a cathedral or collegiate 
church 1 (p) a parish clerk. L. communion, (a) the 
condition of being in communion with Lite Church as 
a layman ; (b) the communicating of the laity in the 
Eucharist. L. deacon, a man in deacon's orders 
who follows a secular employment. Lay-elder (see 
Elder sb . 1 4). L. lord, a peer who is not a lawyer; 
opp. to law lord fL. presbyter, ? - 'lay elder ' 
L. reader, a layman licensed to conduct religious 
services. L. rector (see Kectok). L sister, the 
analogue of r lay brother L. vicar (see VicahJ. 

tB. absol. and sb. The lay people, laity ; also, 
a layman -1680. 

Lay (l/ 1 ), v. Pa. t. and pple. laid (lZ*d). 
[OE. l(cga/T, f. *iag- ablaut-var. of OTeut. 
*leq - ; see Lie r. 1 ] General sense : To cause 
to )ie. 

L To prostrate. 1. trans. To bring or cast 
down from an erect position; ijig. to cast 
down, abase. Now only with compl. b. Of 
wind or ram: To beat down (crops). Chiefly 
in pass. (In x6-i/th c. spelt ledge.) 1590. a. 
To ‘ bring to bed ’ of a child ; to deliver (a 
mother). Ob r cxc. dial. 1460. 8- To cause 

to subside (the sea, wind, dust, anxiety, anger, 
appetiie, etc.). Now aixh. or dial. exc. in to 
l. the dust. ME. b. 'I‘o prevent (a spirit) from 
walking 1592. 4. f To reduce (a swelling) ; to 

make to he evenly 1579. 5. Haul. To sail out 

so far as to bring (an object) to or below the 
horizon. (Opp. to raise.) 1574. 8. Gardening. 

«= Layer r. i b. 70 bs\ 1565. 

z. One third of the town laid in ashes 1890. 
To l. low : see the adj. b. Like flaws m summer 
laying lusty corn Tennyson. a. The midwife that 
laid my mother of me Bunyan. 3. See how 1 I. the 
dust with my tcares Shaks. b. lie faced the spectres 
of the nirad And laid them Tunny son. 


II. To deposit. 1. To place in a position of 
rest on the £iou»d or other surface ; to deposit 
OE. 9. a. To place in a recumbent posture in 
a specified place ME. b. 'lo deposit tn the 
grave; to bury. Only with adv. or phr. in- 
dicating the place. OE. 8- To produce and 
deposit (an egg). Also absol. OE. +4. W ith 
advb. phr. as compl.. e.g. to ived , in pawn : To 
deposit as a pledge or in pawn ; hence, to 
mortgage (lands) -1698. 5. To deposit as a 

wager ; to stake. Also to l. u wager. M E. b. 
absol. or intr. ME. 

I. b. r* To lay on or upon the table (see Table sh. 
II. 1. Phr.). a. a The bent j»«“ass where I am laid 
M. Arnold, b. Fart, in the Places where they fell, 
are laid Drydkn. Phr. To l. to sleep , asleep : to put 
to rc-a ; to bui y ; also fig. Also to l. to rest. 3 There 
shall the great uwle make her nest, and 1. and hatch 
Isa. xxxiv. 15. 5. Hee would 1 , Un to one, the king 

was dead 1633. 


IH. To place, set, apply, x. To place close 
*0 ; to apply ; sometimes const on, upon OE 
Also, flat, from , off- 16 n. +b. To put m 
or commit to (prison) -156a c. To put (dogs) 
on a scent. Also to /. a trail on (a quarry) 
1781. a. To place (affection, hone, etc.) on or 
in a person or thing ME. b. To /. . . before : 
to bring to the sight of; hence, to submit to 
the consideration of OE. 3. To set (a snare, 
a trap, an ambush); fto set (watch) ME. b. 
intr. To l. for : to sat an ambush or a trap for ; 
to waylay 1494. tc. trans. To iet watch or 
guard in (a place) ; to beset ; to search (a 

a for -1645. +4. To post or station 

*rs» etc.) ; to station (post-horses) along 
a route. Also, to beset (a place) with soldiers. 
-1862, b. To place or locate (a scene) 1570, 
5. With object denoting a member of the body 
(see quots.) OE. 0 . To L hold (up)on, of: to 
grasp, seise on ; to avail Oneself of (a pretext) 
1535. 7. refl. and intr. To apply oneself to 

1535. 8. Mil. To set (a gun, etc.) in the 

correct position for hitting a mark. Also 
absol. 1480. 9. To put into a condition 

(usually one of subjectioh, passivity, or ex- 
posure), which is expressed by a complemen- 
tary phrase ME. 

t. Phr. To l. to heart t tea Heart sb. And now 
also the axe is laid vnto the root at the trees Luke 
iiL 9. He laid his robe from him Jonah iii. 6. a 
Phr. To 4 store upon: to value (arch.). b. I shall 
this Day L before my Reader a Letter Addison. 3. 


mpnaa). a(pau). an (lowd). v (cut;. , (Fr. ch*Q. a (ewr). ei (/, <y,). , (Hr. e»o d« vie), i («t). / (P»ych«). 9 (wlurt). 
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Thou layd'st a Trap to take my Life Shakb. b. Men 
In debt.Jayd for by their creditors Massinger, c. 1 
. .durst not peepe out, for all the Country is laid for 
mo Shake. Phr. To l. siege to ; to besiege t also fig. 
to attack. 4. b. la fairs Verona, where we 1 . our 
Scene Shakb. 5. Her arms across her breast she laid 
Tenny son. Phr. fTo l. eyes on : to look at. To l. 
hands on or upon a person or thing: (a) to place 
one’s hands on or apply them to, esp. for purposes of 
appropriation or violence | hence (o) to seize, gat hold 
of, appropriate! (c) to do violence to | now to 1 . violent 
hands on (with oneself — to commit suicide) | (d) to 
perform the rite ofimpositionofhandsinconiirmation 
or ordination. To l, a finger or one's fingeris upon : 
see Finger sb . a. 6. I laid hold of all Opportunities 
to exert it Addison. 9. Phr. To l. fallow, idle t to 
l. (land) dry, under water 1 /. under necessity , obli • 
gat ion, difficulty, a command, etc. To l. baret (a) 
to denude, remove the covering from % (A) to expose 
to view, reveal. To l, untier contribution ; see Con- 
tribution x. Tol. open, waste : see the adjs. To l. 
by the heels 1 see Heel sb . 1 To l. alongside, by the 
lee, etc. (A Taut.). To l. aback (Naut.): to brace (a 
yard) in such a way that the wind will blow against 
the forward side of the sail. To 1 . . . aboard (Naut.) : 
to run into or alongside (a ship), usually in order to 
board her. So to T. close, to l. athwart the hawse. 

IV. To present, put forward, x. To put lor- 

ward, allege (a claim, etc.) MG. b. To present 
(an information, indictment) in legal form 1798. 
c. Law. To state or describe as ; to tix 
(damages) at a certain amount 1770. 9. To 

bring forward as a charge, accusation, or im- 
putation ; to impute, attribute, ascribe. Const. 
to, on. larch. ME. 

x. We muste not 1 . excuses Ld. Berners. c. lie 
laid his d images at 20,000 /. 1891. a. There was 
leyde to him hye tresone >473- E. 0. with child, 
layd on the tapster Wooa Phr. To /. to (a person's) 
charge, at or to (liis) door t to charge upon. Also to 
l, to one's credit , etc. 

V. To impose as a burden. x. To impose 

(a penalty, command, obligation, burden, tax, 
etc.). Const, on, upon. OE 9. To cast 
(blame, etc.) on or upon ME. a. To l. stress , 
weight, emphasis on or upon\ to emphasise, 
attach importance to 1666. 4. To bring (n 

stick, etc.) down upon ; to indict (blows). Also 
to l. it on (lit. and fig.) ME. 5. absol. and 
tntr. To deal blows; to make an attack. 
Chiefly in phrases with preps. ; e. g. to lay on 
or upon \ to l. at (now chiefly dial.) ; to l. into 
(slang or colloq.) ; to l. about one ; occas. 
(trans.) to l. (a weapon) about one ; whenc ft fig. 
to act vigorously. +6. To strike, beat (a per- 
son) on the face, over the head, etc. (The 
personal obj. is prob. a dative.) -171a. 

1. An additional duty, was laid on windows 1845. 
The burden ofproof being laid on the accused person 
Rogers. 3. The great teachers laid ail the stress on 
dogma 1890. 4. I have laid it on Walpole, .unspar- 

ingly Macaulay. 5. The sword of him that layeth 
at nun cannot hold yob xlu a6. They laid about them 
with their stave* Disraeli. 6. Phr. f To L on the 
lip r: to kiss. 

VL To dispose or arrange properly over a 
surface, x- trans . To place in the proper 
horizontal position (a foundation (often fig.), a 
floor, stones or bricks) OE. b. To set out (a 
table), to spread (the cloth), place in order 
(plates, dishes, etc.) ; hence, m later use, to set 
out the table for (a meal). Also absol, +Also, 
to prepare (a bed). ME. c. To trace (a 
ground-plan) 1594. d. To /. afire : to place 
the fud ready for lighting 1876. e. Printing. 
(a) To place and arrange (pages) for a forme 
upon the imposing stone ; \b) to put (new type) 
in the cases. ALo to lay the case. 1683. 9. 

Rope-making. To twist yarn to form (a strand^, 
or strands to form (a rope) i486. 3« trans. To 

fix the outlines of, arrange (a plan, plot, 
scheme) ; tto establish (a law), settle (a princi- 
ple) OE. tb. gen. To contrive, arrange -171a. 
c. tntr. +To make plans for\ to plan, contrive, 
or intend to do something (now dial, and U.S.) 
145a 4. Naut. To l. one's (or a) course: to 

be able to sail in the direction wished for, how- 
ever barely the wind permits it (Smyth) 1669. 
fg. To set down in writing; to put into, ex- 
press in (certain terms, or language) -1775* 
Art. a. To put upon a surface in layers ; to put 
or arrange (colours, fa picture) on canvas 
1570. b . To L aground : to spread a coating 

over a surface, as a basis for colours. So in 
Photogr., to l. tb* grain. 176a. 7* To cover, 

spread, or cool JwtiM something), esp* by way 
of ornament ME. t . . 

I. Thon Lord in th* beginning hart toyed the 


foundation of the earth Ileb. L io. The first su b marine 
cable was laid 1890. b. 1 found that the table was 
laid for three Mahryat. a. The manner of laying the 
yarns into ropes 1853. 3- His Design had been long 1 
laid W. Wotton. 4. The steamers course wns laid I 
for Michipicoten x8oo. 6. Epii betas thick laid As 
varnish on a Harlot s cheek Milt. 7. Black steel, 
Laid with gold tendrils 1879. 

VIL In intr. uses, coinciding with or re- 
sembling those of Lie v. x (Now only an 
illiterate substitute for lie.) ME. b. Naut. To 
put oneself in a position indicated by the 
accompanying phr. ornev., e.g. to l. at anchor , 
to l. by the wind, etc. To l. on the oars, to 
cease rowing. 

Thou. .dashest him again to earth: — there let him 
LJBraoN. Phr. To l. in watt ; see Wait sb. 

Comb, (with ad vs.) lay about, fa. trans. To 
surround, beset. tb. tntr. To contrive (to do some- 
thing) j toloolc out for, +c. To strike out with vigour. 
L. abroad, trans. To spread out (arch.). L. aside. 
trans. a. To put away from one's person | to put on 
one side, b. To dismiss from one's consideration or 
action ; to abandon or postpone, to discontinue, 
tc. To get rid of. d. pass. To be incapacitated by 
illness. L. away, trans. = lay aside, a, b. L. by. 

a. trans. = lay aside a, b. b. To store up ; to save 
(money). Also absol. c. To put nway for future 
disposal or for safety. d. pass. To be 1 laid aside ' 
by illness, e. intr. (Want.) =- lay to. L. down. 
trans. a. To put down upon the ground, etc. To l. 
down (one's) arms : to surrender. b. To relinquish 
(office, hopes, etc.). C. To place in a recumbent or 
prostrate position. Often re/l. d. To put down 
(money) as a wager or payment. e. To sacrifice 
(one's life), f. To construct (roads, railways, ships). 
Also to l. down a keel. g. To formulate definitely 
(a principle, rule, course ofaction, etc.). To l. down 
the law. to declare what the law is $ hence colloq. to 
dogmatize. h. To set down on paper. i. Agric. 
To plant or sow (a field) with a certain crop, e.g. 
graca, etc. J. To store (wine) in cellars, k. Sporting 
slang. To l. himself (or ^implv lay ) down to his 
work : of a horse, etc. to put all his strength into a 
race. L. in. a. trans. To /. in the oars : to unship 
them. b. To provide oneself with a stock of. Also 
said of * taking in’ food ; hence absol. to feed vigor- 
ously (now vulgar). fc. To put in (a claim). Also 
absol. d. Gardening. To place in position (the new 
wood of a trained tree), e. To paint (a picture, etc.) 
in its first unfinished stage, f. To deliver (a blow), g. 
To discontinue working (a colliery). L. off. a. 
irons. To take off (now U.S.). tb. Naut. To steer (a 
ship) away from the shore. C. To mark off (plots of 
ground, etc.) ; to plot out land d. To set off (dis- 
tances) upon a surface. ©. Shipbuilding . To transfer 
(plans) from the paper in the full size on the floor of 
the mould-loft. f. dial, and L r .S. To discontinue ; 
to discontinue the working off to dismiss (a work- 
man\ usu. temporarily. Also intr., to take a rest. 
L. on- a. trans. To impose (an injunction, penalty, 
tax), b. intr. To deal blows with vigour | to assail. 
C. trans. To inflict (blows) ( to ply (tna lash). Also 
to l. it on. d. To L ( it) on : f(a) to be lavish in ex- 
pense ; (£) to pile on the charge for goods, etc. a. 
To apply a coat of (paint, etc.) to a surface, f. Agric. 
Of cattle : To put on (flesh) ; also absol. g. To put 
(dugs) on the scent. Also tranf. in joc. use. h. To 
provide for the supply of (water, gas, etc.) through 
pipes from a reservoir. L. out. ft. trans. To extend 
at length ; to take out ami expose to view, to the air, 
etc. * to spread out in order; to lay so as to project 
outwards. b. To stretch out and prepare (a body) 
for burial } hence (slang) to lay low, to ‘ do for * ; 
(fig.) to put * hors de combat ’. C. To spend, expend 
(money). Also absol. t<L To exercise (powers, 
effort). e. rtfl. fTo exert oneself in, ufon ; to take 
measures with a view to something. Const, for, to 
with inf. f. intr. With /or- : f'lo look out for; to 
take measures to wia or get. Al>o» to scheme, plan 
to effect something. g- To display ; to set forth, 
expound, demonstrate. 7 Now rare. h. To apportion 
(land) for a purpose ; to plot or plan out (grounds, 
streets, etc.). 1 . To map out ; to set as a task or duty. 
J. intr, (Naut.). To go out towards the yard arms 
tor the purpose of manipulating the sails. (Cf. lie 
out.) L. over. a. trans. To overlay. b. US. 
colloq. To allow to pass by s to postpone, c. 7 US. 
colloq. To excel, put in the shade. L. to. intr • 
(Man/.) -lie to (see Lie vP). L. together, a.. 
trans . To place in juxtaposition; to add together. 

b. To l... Heads together', to confer. L. up. a. 
trans. To put up and extend (one’s limbs) on a couch, 
b. Agric. (a) To throw up (land) in ridges for sowing ; 
often with dry , rough, in ridges. (b) To reserve for 
hay. C. To deposit in a place for safety; to store 
up ; to put by. Often absol. to save money. Also 
TO l. up in lavenderx see Lavkndrr sbP 9. d. To 
cause to keep indoors or in bed through illness ; often 
in pass, to be (taken) ill, to keep one’s bed. e. To 
put awsy (a ship) in dock, etc. Also intr. for /ass. 
or reft. f. Rope •making e sense VX a. 

Lay, pa. t. of Lie v . 1 ; dial. var. Lea sb.*, a. 
Lay-by (l**bai). 1879. [f. Lav v . + By 
adv. j 1. A slack part of a river in which 


barges are laid by out of use. b. A railway 
siding 1906. a. Something laid by; savings 
*894. 

Lay-day (lr< a djf). 1845. [app. f. Lay v.) 
Comm. One of a certain number of days allowed 
according to a charter-party for the loading 
and unloading of cargo. 

Layer (1 £i-oj), sb. ME. [f. Lay p. + -ex 1 .] 
x. One who or that which lays (see Lay v.)< 
9. Something laid ; a thickness of matter spread 
over a surface ; esp. one of a series ; a stratum, 
course, or bed ME. Also fig. a- Gardening 
and Agric. a. A shoot or twig of a plant 
fastened down and partly covered with earth, 
so that it may strike root while still attached to 
the parent stock 1664. b. pi. Patches of laid 
corn 1634. c. A field of grass or clover 1793. 

Layer (l*i 4 ai), v. 1796. [f. Layer sb. 3.] 1. 
Gardening, a. intr . To bend down layers to 
the ground and cover them partly with earth so 
that they may strike root and propagate the 
plant. b. trans. To propagate by layers. c. 
To make a layer of. 9. Of crops : To be laid 
flat through weakness of growth 1889. 

|| Layette (l*ye*t). 1874. [Fr.] Outfit of 

garments, toilet articles, and bedding for a 
new-born child. 

Lay-fee. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [a. AF. led 
fe. J 1. A fee or estate in land held by secular 
services, as dist. from an eccl. fee. fa. The 
laity. Orig. in phr, of the lay fee< -1641. 

Lay figure ( 1 #- fi-gw). 1795. [£ (ia 
Lay-man *) + Figure sb.\ A jointed wooden 
figure of the human body, used by artists for 
the arrangement of draperies, posing, etc. h» 
fig. A person of no consequence, a nonentity ; 
an unreal character in a novel 1835. 

Laying (liHtj), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Lay v. + 
-ING x . ) 1. The action of Lay v. Laying-on 

« Imposition (of hands). 9. concr. a. What 
is laid. b. A layer, bed, stratum 1683. c. An 
oyster-bed 1846. d. Building. * The first coat 
on lath of two-coat plaster, or set-work ' 1893. 

Lay-land: see Lea-land. 

Layloc(k, obs. and dial. £. Lilac. 

Layman 1 (1/1- m&n). ME. [Orig. two wds.; 
see Lay a .] s. One of the laity. 9. transf. 
An * outsider ' or non-expert (esp. in relation to 
law or medicine) 1477. 

a. To declare and expresse to the lay men that be 
not learned in the law Littleton's Tenures. So 
Laywoman. 

f Lay-man a. 1688. [a. Du. Iceman, for 

ledeman, f. led, now lid limb, joint + man Man 
jJ. 1 ] « Lay figure -1796. 

Layner, obs. f. Lainer. 

Lay-off. X904. [cf* lay off f, Lay ».] A 
period during which a workman is temporarily 
discharged. 

Lay-out. 1869. Chiefly U.S. [See lay 
out , Lay v.] The act or process of laying out 
or planning in detail; that which is laid or 
spread out. 

Lay-shaft. 1908. A secondary shaft of a 
machine, driven by gearing from the main shaft, 
t Lay-ship* [f. Lay a. + -ship.] The con- 
dition of a layman. Milt. 

Laystall (l*»-st§l). 1527. [f. Lay v. ♦ 
Stall.) +1. A burial-place -1556. a. A 
place where refuse and dung are laid 1553, 

a. The common Lay-stall of a Cilia Drayton. So 

(Lays tow. 

Lazar (l^-z&j), sb. (a.) arch. ME. [ad* 
med.L, la tarns, an application of the proper 
name Laiarus, Luke xvi. ao.] 1. A poor 
and diseased person, usu. one afflicted with a 
loathsome disease ; esp. a leper. fl. adj. Le- 
prous 1483. Hence fLa-xarons a . leprous. 

Lazaret (taez&ret). i6xx. [a. F. lazaret, 
ad. It. lazzarcttoi see nexLj « next. 

Lazaretto (laeE&re*t*). 1549. Tad. It. la*- 
zareto (Florio), now lazzeretto, l \lazzaro 
Lazar, j i. A house for the reception of the 
diseased poor, esp. lepers. (Chiefly with refer- 
ence to foreign countries.) a* A building, 
occas. a ship, set apart for the performance 
of quarantine 1605. 3. Naut. A space between 

decks, in some merchant vessels, used as a 
storeroom 1711. 

La-zar-houae* 1440. ■ prec., x« 
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Lazarist (lse-zArist). 1747. [ad. F. lazar- 
iste, f. Lax are, Lazarus. ] One of the Con- 
gregation of the Priests of the Mission founded 
by St. Vincent of Paul in 1624, and established 
In the College of St. Lazare at Paris. 

Lazarus (liezirife). rare . 1508. [Proper 
name used allusively.') A leper ; a beggar. 

Laze (ltfz), sb. colloy. 186a. [f. next.J The 
action of Laze v. ; an instance of this. 

Laze (l*iz),z>. 159a. [Back-formation from 
Laz y <z.J 1. intr. To lie, move, act, or enjoy 
oneself lazily. Also with advs. tAlso refi. 
a. quasi- f ran w To pass away in indolence 
162 7. 

a. So the bloudless Tortoise .. lazeth his life away 
Fbltham. 

La-zule. ? Obs. 1598. [ad. L. lazulum (see 
Lapis lazuli).] = Lapis lazuli. Chiefly 
attrib. 1 .- stone. 

Lazuli (lae’ziiSlJi). 1789. Short for Lai»is 
lazuli. Also attrib .. as l.-finch, a brilliant 
fringilloid bird (Passe rina arncena) of western 
U.S. 

Lazuline (lsezitfloin), a, 1877. [f. Lazuli 
+ -ink *. | Of the colour of lapis lazuli. Pat- 
more. Also sb. 1850. 

Lazulite (lcczitflait). 1801. [f. med.L. 

lazulum (sec LAPIS lazuli) + -ITE .1 Min. 
Hydrous phosphate of aluminium ana magne- 
sium, found in blue monoclinic ciyslals; also 
the colour of this. TIOccas. used = Lapis 
lazuli. 

Lazurite (laeziiirait). 1892. [f. med.L. 

lazur (see Azure) + -ITB.] Min. The blue 
part of lapis lazuli. 

Lazy (lei-zi). 1549. [Orig. laysy , perh. f. 
Lay v. + - sy , as in tipsy , tricksy.'] 

A. adj. 1. Averse to labour, indolent; idle ; 
inactive, slothful. Also transf of things, 
places, or conditions, favourable or appropriate 
to laziness, a. Of things: Sluggish, dull, slow- 
moving; now only transf. from sense i. 
•f- Formerly of literary style, also of heat or 
chemical agents : Languid, having little 
energy. 1568. + 3 * dial. Bad -1787. 

x. All.. combine to drive The 1 . Drones from the 
laborious Ilive Dryukn. a. L. leaden-stepping Hours 
Milt. 

Comb . : l.-bed, a bed for potato-growing, about six 
feet wide, with a treruh on each side, from which 
earth is taken to cover the potatoes} also attrib . ; 
-boots, -bones (col log.), a I, person -pinion, a 
pinion serving as a transmitter of motion between 
two other pinions or wheels; scissors, -tongs, a 
system of several pairs of levers crossing and pivoted 
at their centres in the manner of scissors, for picking 
tip objects at a distance. Hence La*zily adv., 
L&'zinesm. 

tB. sb. A name for the Sloth. Sir T. 
Browne. 

||Lazzarone (laez&rJu-n*, latsanrnr). Chiefly 
pi. lazzaronl (-/). 1792. [It., augm. of laz- 

zaro (Flono) Lazar.J One of the lowest class 
at Naples, who lounge about the streets, living 
by odd jobs, or by begging. 

About 30,000 lazaroni, or black guards Morse. 
lb. ME. Abbrev. of L. libra 4 pound \ pi. 
lb., lbs., now only of weight, but formerly of 
sterling. 

-le, suffix, pron. (T), of various origin. 

1. Moth Eng form of ME. *el(e, -to, repr. OE. •el, 

- ela , -( e)le in sbs. and - ol , - ul , -el in adjs. ( The form 
•el is retained after ch, g soft, n. r, sh , th, and v. 
After m the suffix becomes -ble.) Th- sbs. formed on 
noun-stems have occas. a dim. sense, as bramble , or 
that of * appliance or tool as in thimble , handle . 1 n 

those formed on vh.-stems the suflix is agential as in 
beadle, instrumental as in bridle, girdle , or less 
definite as in bundle. Adjs formed on vb.-stems 
have the sense * apt or liable 1 (10 do what the vb. 
expresses.), as in brittle y fickle, nimbi' , etc. 

a. Occas. representative of ME. -«/(/, •elle, in sbs. 
adopted fiom Fr. This, in castle, mantle , is OF. 
-1 el — L. - ilium dim. suffix (see -el); in cattle it is 
OF. ~el\— L. -ale, the neut. sing., and in battle it is 
OF. a* tile the neu: pi., of the adjective suffix -d lie 
(see -al) ; in boitte it is OF. -eille L. -icula dun, 
suffix. 


Lea (1/), sb* [OE. Ua{h masc., and Uah 
fem.; app. cogn. w. OHG. 16 h, mod.Gcr. dial. 
loh, Flem. - loo as in Waterloo, and with L. 
lucus grove ; supposed by some to be from root 


ms 

*leug - to shine (whence L. lucere , Eng. Light 
sb., etc.; for the sense cf. clearing).] A tract 
of open ground, either meadow, pasture, or 
arable land. After OE. chiefly poei. or rhet., 
ordinarily applied to grass land. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the L Gray. 

Lea, ley, lay (If, l*i), sb* Now dial . ME. 
[Ellipt. use of Lea {ley, lay ) adj. ) Land that 
nas remained untilled for some time ; arable 
land under grass ; land 4 laid down ’ for pas- 
ture, grass-laud. Also attrib. 

The bus band man., had turned his acres into leyes, 
his sythsand ploughs into swords Dkdmm, ok Hawth. 

Lea (l/j, sb.'b ME. [?f. F. her (:— L. ligare) 
to bind, tie. But cf. Lease A measure 

of yam of varying quantity ; in worsted 80 
yards ; in cotton and silk 120 yards. 

Lea, ley, lay (If, lei), a. Now dial. [?repr. 
OE. U *£e (implied in comb. lurhrycg Lea- 
rig), f. root of Lav, Lie vbs . Cf. Low a.] 
Of land : Fallow, unploughed. Also fig. 
Leach (lftj), sb. 1673. [app. f. Leach v. 
In senses 1-3 prob. short for attributive combs.] 
1. A perforated vessel or trough used for 
making lye from wood ashes by pouring water 
over them. Obs. exc. dial. 2. Tanning. The 
pit in which the tan-liquors are mixed 1777. 
3. Salt-making. The brine which drains from 
the salt, or is left in the pan when the salt is 
drawn out 1886. 4. The action of leaching. 

5. ‘A quantity of wood-ashes, through which 
water passes, and thus imbibes the alkali ' 
(Webster) 1828. 

Leach (lAj), v. Also leech, latch, letch. 
1614. [Prob. repr. OE. Ifccan to water (tr. L. 
rigare) : — OTeut. *lak[k)jan, f. *lak- denoting 
moisture. The form letch is normal; leach is 
obscure.] fi. intr . To soften, melt. rare. 
a. bl trans . To cause (a liquid) to percolate 
through some material 1796. b. To subject 
(bark, ores, etc.) to the action of percolating 
water, etc., with the view of removing the 
soluble constituents; to lixiviate 1840. c .intr. 
To pass through by percolation 1864. Also 
intr. for refi. Of ashes : To be subject to the 
action of percolating water 1883. 3. trans. To 

take away, out by percolation i860. 

Leach(e, obs. fT. Leech. 

Leachy (l/tji), a. ? LT.S. 1879. [f. Leach 
v. -1- -Y l .J Of soil: Of a nature to let water 
percolate through ; not capable of holding 
water; porous. 

Lead (led), [OE. Uad str. neut. « Du- 
load lead, MHG. lot fmod.G. lot, loth) plum- 
met, also solder,] z. 1’he heaviest of the base 
metals, of a dull pale bluish-grey colour, easily 
fusible, soft and malleable. Chemical symbol 
Pb. Rarely fl. «= kinds of lead. +b. Some- 
times called black lead ( «» L. plumbum nigrum) 
in contradistinction to white lead [plumbum 
album), a name for tin -1753. a. oee Red 
lead, White lead. 3. Short for Black 
lead, graphite, or plumbago. Hence, a small 
stick of graphite for filling a pencil. 1840. 4. 

The metal as fashioned into a leaden coffin, a 
bullet, etc.; the leaden part of anything ME. 
5. a. A large pot, cauldron, or kettle. (Orig., 
one made of lead.) Now only dial. OE. b. 
dial. A leaden milk-pan. 6. A sounding-lead 
1440. 7. fl. a. The strips of lead used to 

cover a root; often collect, for a lead flat, a lead 
roof, *f"Occas. construed as sing. 1578. b. The 
lead frames of the panes in lattice or stained 
glass windows 1705. 8. Printing. A thin strip 

of type-metal, used in type-composition to 
separate lines 1808. 

1. Phr. t To lie , be wrafit in l. : to be buried in a L 
coffin. So t to lay , lafi in l. 4. Heauen keepe L. out 
of mee Shahs. 6. Phr. To cast, heave the l. To 
arm the l. : to fill the hollow in it with tallow in order 
to dim over the nature of the bottom bv the su balances 
adhering (Smyth). 7. a. A Goodly Leads upon the 
Top, railed with Statna’s interposed Bacon. 

Combs : 1 .- arming, the tallow used for arming a 
lead (see 6) ; -ash, -ashes, litharge : -bath, (a) the 
mass of melted I. in a lead-furnace ; (0) the molten 1. 
with which gold and silver ores are melted before 
cupellation ; L glance [ - Du. loodglans\ galena | 
•light, a window in which small panes are fixed in 
leaden cames, also attrib. j -line, (a) a sounding-lead 
or plumb-line; 1 b) a line loaded with leaden weights, 
running along the bottom of a net ; (c) a bluish grey 
line along the gums at their junction with the teeth, 

| indicating lead-poisoning) -mill, (a) an establishment 
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for producing milled or sheet 1. ; (0) a circular plate of 
L u>ed by the lapidary for grinding or roughing; 
-nail (mostly pi. ), a nail used to fasten a sheet ot L 
on a roof ; -ochre — Massicot ; -paper, a test-paper 
treated with a preparation of 1. ; -pencil, a pencil of 
graphite, often enclosed in cedar or other wood ; 
•plant (U.S.), a shrub iAmorpka. caste scene) found in 
the west of the Mississippi valley, and believed to 
indicate the presence of L ore; -plaster = Diachylon; 
•poisoning, poisoning by the introduction of L into 
the system; -Spar = Anglesitk or Cekussitk; -tree, 
(a) a W. Indian name for the tropical leguminous tree 
Leucmna glauca \ (b) a crystalline deposit of metallic 
1 . or zinc that has been placed in a solution of acetate 
of 1 . 1 -vitriol = Ancles 1 te 1 -water (=» Ger. biei- 
wasser), dilute solution of acetate of L ; -work, 
plumbers’ work and material ; work in 1 ., esp. glazieis 1 
work; -works //., an establishment for smelting 
lead-ore; -wort, a herbaceous plant of southern 
Europe (Plumbago eurofiaa 1 ; also, any plant of the 
genus Plumbago or the order Plumbagiuacta. 

Lead (lid), sb.* ME. [f. Lead w. 1 ] +i. 
1 he action of Lead t*. 1 ; leading -1510. b. 
Direction given by going in front, example; 
esp. m phr. to follow the l. of 1863. c. spec, in 
hunting, etc., chiefly in phr. to gh>e a l., i.e. 
to go hrst in leaping a fence, etc. 1859. d. A 
guiding indication 1851. a. The front or lead- 
ing place ; the place in front of (something). 
ALo, the position or function of leading (e.g. 
a party), leadeiship 1570. 3. concr. Something 

that leads, a. An artificial watercourse: cf. 
Mii.l-lead. b. A channel in an ice-field 1835. 
c. A path ; a garden path ; an alley. Blind l. 
«*■ blind alley (sec Blind a. xo). d. A leash or 
string for leading a dog 1B93. 4. C ard-playing. 

The action 01 right ol playing the first card in 
a round or trick ; also, the caid so ) layed, or 
proper to be played, or the suit to which it be- 
longs 1742. 5. Curling. The hrst player or 

the stone first played. 1685. Mining, a. =* 
Lode 5. 1812. b. Gold-mining. An alluvial 
deposit of gold along the bed of an ancient 
river 185s- 7- Tkeatr. he principal part in a 

play ; also, one who plays such a part 1874. 8. 
Friendly lead (see FRIENDLY a. a). Also 
simply lead. 1851. 9. techn. a. Electricity, (a) 

The angle between the plane through the lines 
of contact of the brushes or collectors of a 
dynamo or electric motor with the commutator 
and the transverse plane bisecting the magnetic 
field. (b) A conductor conveying electricity 
from the source to the place where it is used. 
1881. b. Engineering, etc. The distance to 
which ballast, coal, soil, etc. has to be conveyed 
(see Lead t». 1 i b) to its destination 1841. c. 
Horology . The action of a tooth, as a tooth of 
a wheel, in impelling another tooth or pallet 
1880. d. Naut . T he direction in which running 
ropes lead fair, and come down to the deck 
(Smyth) i860. e. Steam-engine . (See quots.) 
1838. 

a. Phr. To take the (or a) /.. to occupy the front 
place, to assume the function 01 leader. Each of our 
porters took ibe 1 . in turn Iynuall. 4. Phr. Vo 
return one's pa> trier s /. ; to play from the same suit 
on getting the 1 . 9. e. L. 0/ the crank , the setting of 
the crank of one engine a little in advance of the 
right angle lo the other; namely at ioo° or iio°in 
place of 90°. r lhis assists in rendering the motion of 
the pihion more uniform, by moderating its velocity 
at the end of the stroke. L. of the valve , the amount 
of opening which a valve has when the engine is on 
the centre 18&1. 

Comb. : I. -off, a commencement ; also that which 
leads off, the first of a series ; -reins Coaching, the 
leaders' reins ; -screw, ‘the main screw of a lathe, 
which gives the feed motion to the slide-rest 1 (Web- 
ster). 

Lead (1/d), v . 1 Ps. t. and pa. pple. led. 
[Com. TeuL wk. vb. : OE. Idedan : — OTeut. 
+laidjan, f. +lai&& road, journey (see Load. 
Lode sbs.), related to OE. UOan to go, travel. ] 
L To conduct. 1. trans. To cause to go 
along with oneself. ta. To bring or take (a 
person or ammal) to a place. (Phrases like to 
l. captive are now understood in sense 2.) 
-1704. b. To carry or convey, usu. in a cart, 
etc. Now only n. dial . : To cart (coal, corn, 
etc.). To l . in (grain) : to house. OE. c. To 
bring forward, adduce (testimony) ; to bring 
(an action). Now only in Sc. Law . ME. a. 
To conduct, guide, esp. by going on in ad- 
vance OE. b. Of motives, circumstances, 
etc. : To guide, direct to a place ME. c. Of 
a clue, light, sound, etc. : To serve (a person) 
as an indication of the way ; to mark the 
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course for. Also absol. to /. in (Naut.) : to 
mark the course for entering port. 1697. d. 
absol. 1580. e. Phr. To L the way: +(a) to 
guide, show the way to; (b) in later use, to 
take the lead in an expedition, etc. ME. 8* 
Of a commander: To march at the head of 
and direct the movement of. Also with on. 
OE. 4. To conduct (a person) by holding the 
hand, etc., (an animal) by means of a halter, 
bridle, etc. Const, by (the hand, etc.), b-fig- 
(<?) To guide by persuasion (in opposition to 
drive), (b) To l. by the nose (see quot.) : to 
cause to obey submissively. ME. 5. To guide 
with ref Tence to action or opinion ; to conduct 
by argument, etc., to a conclusion; to induce 
to do something ME. 6. Of a way, road, etc. : 
To conduct (a person) to or into a place. 
Hence absol. or intr. : to have a specified 
direction. ME. b. intr. To form a channel 
into , a connecting link to (something) 1833. c. 
intr ; To l. to: to have as a result 1770. 7. To 

i. (a person) a dance : trantf. and fig., to put 
to tl e trouble of hurrying from place to place ; 
hence, to compel to go through a course of 
irksome action. So to /. (a person) a cha<e . a 
life. 1529. 8. a. To conduct (water, steam) 

through a channel or pipe ME. b. To guide 
the course or direction of (something flexible ; 
e. g. a rope, etc. over a. pul'ey, through a hole, 
etc.) OE. c. Naut. intr. Of a rope: To admit 
of be' ng led 1 860. +9. To conduct (affairs) ; to 

manage, govern -1579. 

I. b. Faith, sir, ha’s led the drumme before the 

En 'li'h Tragedians Shaks. C. No evidence has yet 
been led to show Sir W. Hamilton. a. Therefore 
shall not Moses.. his people into Canaan 1 . Milt. 
P.L . xn. 309. b. Instinct early led him into the 
political arena 1892. C. L., Kindly Light, amid the 
encircling gloom, L. Thou ine on J. H. Nkwman. 
d. Pray you 1 . on Oth. I. i 311. 3. The Prince, .led 

them on with great gallantry 1736. 4. The captive 

soldier was led forth Goldsm. Phr. To l. apes (in 
Kelt) : see Apr sb. To l. (a bride) to the altar , to 
church : to marry. b. The Moo>e..wil) us tenderly 
b- lead by th’ Nose As A vies are Oth. l. iii. 407. 5 

Tintoret .may I. you wrong if you don't understand 
him Kuskin. 6. Broad steps 1 . down into a garden 
1861. c. Several seizures of English cargoes led to 
reprisals on our part ; reprisals led to a naval war 
M. Pattison. 7. She had led him the life of a dog 
i6gj. 8. b. Ropes .led through blocks fixed to 
stakes 1892. 

II. To carry on. ti. To engage or take 
part in, to perform (dances, songs), to utter 
sounds. Cf. L, ducere carmen, choros. -1493. 
9. Jo go through, pass (life, ta portion of 
time). Cf. L. ducere vitatn . Rarely, ■fTo sup- 
port life by (bread). OE. 

a Do 1. your own life and let ours alone 1 Browning. 

III. To precede, be foremost. (Cf. sense I. 

a. ) x. To have the first place in* lit. and fig. 

esp. in to /. the dance, the van ME. b. absol. 
To go first. Also with off. 1798. 9 . irons. To 

direct by one’s example ; to set (a fashion) ; to 
take the directing or principal part in (a pro- 
ceeding, performance, etc.) ; to be chief of (a 
party, a movement) ; to have the official initia- 
tive in the pioceedings of (a deliberative body) 
1642. 3. Of a barrister: trans . To act ns 

leading counsel in (a cause) ; to act as leader 
to (another barrister-) ; to take precedence of. 
Also absol. or intr : 1806. 4. Card-playing, a. 

intr. To play the first card. Also with off. 
Said also of the card. Also in indirect passive. 

b. trans. As first player, to play (a specified 
card) ; to play one of (a suit or a specified 
suit). Also with out . 1731. 

b. b. The Admiral's frigate led 1900. a. To 1 . an 
Insurrection 1841, the singing 1859, the prayers 1866, 
the chorus x88x, the orchestra 1891. Disraeli still led 
the House of Commons 1891 4. a. Te l. to or /. up 

to; to plsy a card in order to bring out (cards held 
by another player), b. 1 1 . a heart Swift. 

Combs, (with ad vs ). Lead away. a. trans. To 
induce to follow unthinkingly. Chiefly in pass. b. 
Naut. To l. it away: to take one's course. Lead 
off. trans. To open (a dance, a ball) : hence gen. to 
begin. Also intr. or absol. Lead on. a. trans. To 
induce gradually to advance; to beguile into going to 
greater lengths. b. intr. To direct conversation to 
a subject. Lead out trans. - Lead off. Also, to 
conduct (a partner) to the dance. Lead up. a. 
trans. - Lead off U>bs. b. intr. To L up to to 
form a gradual preparation for. 

Lead (led), *>.• ME. [f. Lead sbX\ t. To 
cover with or enclose In lead. Also with over. 
9. To arm, load, or weight with lead 1481. a. 


To fix (glass of a window) with leaden cames 
* 530 * t4* To line (pottery) with lead or lead- 

glaze; to glaze -1686. 5. Printing. To 

separate lines of type with leads (see Lead sb. 1 
8) 1841. 6. passive and intr. Of a gun-barrel : 

To become foul with a coating of lead 1875. 

. ,eaded *nd paved the Friday Market Cross 

in Stamford Fuller. Hence Lea'ded ppl. a. (of 
panes of glass) fitted into leaden camrs (1855) ; 
Printing, having the lines separated by leads (1805). 

Leadage (U'dedg). 1891, [f. Lead vA + 
-age.] Distance that coal has to be conveyed : 
from tne mine to a sea-board or railway. I 
Leaden (le'd’n), a. [OE. liaden : see Lead 
sb. 1 and -en 4 .] i. Consisting or made of 
lead. Also fig. 9. irantf and fig. a. Of base 

quality ; opp. to golden 1577. b. Heavy as if 
made of lead 1579. c. Inert, depressing 159a. 
d. Dull grey, like lead ME. 

*. What says this L casket? Merck. V. 11. vii. 15. 
L. key , sceptre , poet for the powers of sleep or dull* 
ness. L. sword, type or a useless weapon. a. a. 
Hase 1 . Efule-y, that glory in your birth Marlowk. 

b. L. handes Lyj.y, feet 1585, slumbers 1725. c. 
Saturne, that 1 . planet 1647. d. Colour.. wan and of 
leden hewe Chauckr. Lea*den-ly adv., -neaa. 

Leaden (le*d’n\ v. 1552. [f. Lead sbA + 
-EN * or £ Leaden a.l fa. trans. To fasten 
with molten lead. b. To make leaden or dull. 

c. intr. To press down like lead; only in 
Leadening ppl. a. 

Leader (lrdai'). OE. [f.LEADz/. 1 +-er 1 .] 

I. One who leads. 1. gen. in various senses 
of the vb. ; fa carrier. Follow my l.: a game 
in which each player must do what the leader 
does, or pay forfeit ; also fig. 9. esp. a. L. of 
the House of Commons : the member of the 
government who has the official initiative in 
the proceedings of the House. b. A counsel 
who leads (see Lead vA HI. 3) in a case; a 
King’s Counsel, whose status entitles him to 
lead. Also, the senior counsel of a circuit. 
1856. 8. One who leads a choir or band of 

dancers, musicians, or singers 1530. 4. 

Among Methodists, the presiding member of a 
class (see Class sb. 7). Usu. class-l. 1743. 
5. One of the front horses in a team, or the 
front horse in a tandem 1700. 

x. Ample Plains, Where oft ihe Flocks without a 
L. stray Drydi-n. All this day. they will gather to 
their leader's standard S^ott. 3. Much Ado 11. i. 157. 

IL A thing which leads, x. a. gen. ME. b. 
colloq. A remark or question intended to lead 
conversation (cf. Feeler 3) 1882. a. In a 
tree or shrub: The shoot which grows at the 
apex of the stem, or of a principal branch; 
also, a bine 1572. 8. A tendon 1708. 4. 

Leading article x. 1844. 5. Mining, a. A 

drain or stream that by its colour indicates the 
presence of minerals 1809. b. A small and in- 
significant vein which leads to a larger and 
better 1670. 6. Fishing (U. S.). The end por- 

tion of a reel-line, having the snells of the fly- 
hooks attached to it 1859. 7. Printing. A line 

of dots or dashes to guide the eye 1824. 

4 . Give me a man who can write a 1. Disraeli. 
Hence Lea'deress, a female 1 . Leaderette 
(lidare't), a short editorial i»aragraph printed in the 
same type as the leaders in a newspaj>er 1880. 
Lea'derless a . without n 1 . Lea*dership, the 
dignity, office, or position of a 1.; also, ability to lead. 

Lea’dhiiiite. 1835. [f. Leadhills in Scot- 
land, where found ; see -ite.J Min. A sul- 
phato-carbonate of lead, found in whitish 
pearly crystals. 

Lead-in. 1913. [Lead vA] A conduct- 
ing wire joining u wireless receiver with an ex- 
ternal aerial. 

Leading (lrdig), vbl. sbA ME. [f. Lead 
v. 1 +-ING 1 .] x. The action of Lead r. 1 ; 
foamage. b. Light or /. (Milton) * illumina- 
tion or guidance 1644; hence Burke s phr., 
men of light and l. 1790. 9. Lead-mining. One | 

of the fine slender threads connecting the 
branches of a vein 1653. 8* A directing in- 

fluence or guidance; a term used by the 
Quakers 1889. 

Comb. 1 l.-block, a fixed pulley, which alters the 
direction of the power, but docs not increase it; 
.business (Theatr.), the parts usually taken by the 
leading actor; -rein, a rein to lead a horse, etc.; 
•l»o fig* l -staff, t(«) a staff borne by a commanding 
officer ; (3) a staff to lead a bull by means of a ring 
through its nose ; -string (chiefly //.), strings with 


which children used to be guided and supported when 
learning 10 walk 1677 ; hence in fig. phr. 1 s cord foi 
leading an animal. 

Leading ' v lc*diq), vbl. sbA 1440. [f. Lead 
v .* + -ing *.] The action of Lead vA\ esp. 
concr. - Came; lead work in general. 

Leading (lrd in ),///. a. 1597. [£ Lead 
v. 1 + -ing*.] That leads (see Lead p.*). 

Special collocations : L-buoy, one placed as a guide 
in tailing ; 1 . Case Law, one that serves as a pi e- 
cedent to decide other cases; L lady, man, the 
chief actress or acior in a theatrical company; 1.* 
mark Naut., one of * those objects which, kept in 
line or in transit^ guide the pilot while working into 
port, as trees, spires, buoys, etc.’ (Smyth)* 1 . -motive 
Mus., occas. tr. Lkitmoiiv, q.v. ; 1. note A/us., the 
I seventh note of the scale, so called from its tendency 
to lead up to the tonic 175? ; 1. question, one tliat 
suggests the answer expected; 1. seventh A/us., 
the chord of the seventh on the leading note. 

Hence Le&'dingly adv. in a 1 . maunei. 

Leading article. 1807. 1. A large-type 

article in a newspaper, expressing at length 
editorial opinion on any subject. 9. Comm. a. 
A principal article of trade x 8 i 8 . b. An 
article which is sold at a low price in older to 
attract customers for other things. 

Leadless (le-dlcs), a. 1809. [f. Leadj£.i 
+ -less.] Without lead. 

L. pistol Byron. L. glaze 1898. 

Leadsman (le*dzmahi). 1857. [f. gen. of 
Lead j^. 1 + Man.] The man who heaves the 
lead in taking soundings. 

Leady (le*di), «. ME. [f. Lead sb.i + -y *.] 
Resembling lead, usu. in colour. 

Leaf (Ilf), sb. PI. leaves. [OE. Uaf str. 
neut. (pi. Uaf) : — OTeut. *laubo- ; ci. Du. loof, 
Ger. laub neut., etc.] 

I. 1. An expanded organ of a plant, usually 

green, produced laterally from a stem or 
branch, or springing from its root. When 
complete, it consists of a blade, footstalk, and 
stipules ; pop., the word Uaf denotes the blade 
alone. Some mod. botanists use the term to 
include also * modified leaves such as 
stamens, carpels, parts of the floral envelope, 
bracts, etc. 2. pop. A petal ; esp. in rose-l. 
1565. 3* collect. Foliage; leafage, leaves. 

Chiefly in fall of the l. In {full) l. : covered 
with foliage. 1537. b. Oi wine : * season \ 
‘year’ 1432. 4. spec. The leaves: a. of the 

tobacco-plant 1618 ; b. of the tea-plant 1883. 

5. A representation of a leaf; esp. in Archti. 
M 59 * 

x. fig. *lhis is the state of Man; to day he puts 
foi tu The tender Lenues of hopes, to morrow Bias* 
somes Shaks. 3. fig. My way of life Is falne into 
the Seare, the yellow Leafe Shaks. 4. a. Tobacco 
in the leafe 1641. 

II. Similative uses. x. A single fold of a 

folded sheet of paper, parchment, etc. ; esp. in 
a book or manuscript ( =- two pages) ; hence, 
what is printed or written thereon OE. 9 . The 
layer of fat round the kidneys of a pig ; also the 
inside fat of other animals. Now dial, and 
U.S. ME. 8* A very thin sheet of metal, esp. 
gold or silver ME. ; a lamina (of horn, marble, 
wood, etc.) i6ox. 4. a. hinged part of a 
door, gate, or shutter ME. b. A hinged flap 
of a table ; also gen. any movable addition to 
the top of a table 1558. c. The hinged part of 
a draw-bridge or bascule-bridge 1442. d. A 
hinged sight on a rifle barrel 1875. g. One of 
the teeth of a pinion 1706. 6. The brim of a 

hat. Chiefly Anglo-Irish. 1767. 7. Weaving. 

L. of heddles : all the heddles connected by the 
same two shafts of wood. Twill of three, four, 
etc. leaves : twill woven upon three, four, etc, 
leaves of heddles ; hence attnb., as eight-leaf 
twill 1831. 

x. Phr. To take a l. out of (a person’s) book : see 
Book sb. To turn over a new l . : to begin to mend 
one’s ways: earlier, f/o turn the leaf(\ 548). 

Combs, x. General: as t.-axil, -blade, etc. ; 1 ,-eater \ 
l. -bearing adj. ; l. -latticed, • strewn adjs. ; L-bladed 
adj., etc. 

a. Special : l.-be&rlng a., having a leaf-like ap- 
pendage; applied spec, to worms of the family Thyl- 
lodoeidss, which have gills in the form of leaves t 
•beetle, a beetle of the family Chrysomelidm, which 
feed upon leaves only; -bridge, a bridge constructed 
with a leaf or leaves (sense II. 4c); -bud, a bud 
rom which leaves are produced (opp. to fiower-bud)\ 
•bundle, the bundle of fibres running from the stem 
into the L of a plant t -butterfly, one of the genu 
KalHma\ -climber, a climber in which support is 


i (Ger. Kiln), f (Fr. pm). U (Ger. M«ller). u (Fr. dwne). 6 (cwrl). e (e*) (thne). i (?) (win). { (Fr. fore), a (iir, Inn, Mrlh). 
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E ined by the action, not of the stem, but of the 
ire* it bean; so -climbing a. ; -crumple f, s 
moth, Phycis indiginella , of N. America, the cater- 
pillars of which draw together and crumple the leaves 
on which they feed i -cutting, a L used as a cutting 
in the propagation of certain plants; -fat, the fat 
round a pig's Kidneys ; -flea, an insect of the family 
Psyllidx which lives on plants; -folder, a moth 
whose larvsc fold leaves together to form a protective 
covering; -footed a„ having leaf-like feet; -frog, 
a frog of the genus Phyllomedusa ; -gap Bat., a 
division in the fibre of a plant, caused by the pro- 
trusion of a leaf-hud; -green a., of the colour of 
green leaves; also quasi-j^. ; sb. Chlorosiiyll; 
•hopper, a name for insects of the family Tetti - 
gomada which live mostly on the leaves of plants; 
•insect, a name for insects of the family Phas - 
mida, esp. the genus Phyllium , in which the wings 
and sometimes the legs resemble leaves in shape 
and colour; -lard, lard from the flaky fat of 
the hog; -lichen, a lichen of the genus Parmelia 
or N.O. Panneliacfae ; -louse, one of the aphides 
which infest the leaves of plants ; a plant-louse ; 
-metal, metal in thin leaves; -miner, a small 
caterpillar of a tineid moth which cats its way 
between the cuticles of leaves ; so leaf-mining cater- 
pillar ; -mould, mould having a large propor- 
tion of decayed leaves in it; -nosed a., having 
a leaf-like appendage on the snout; spec, applied 
to the phyllostomoul and rhinolophoid bats j -op- 
posed a. Sot., having opposite leaves; -plant, a 
plant cultivated for its leaves; -red =» Erythro- 
rimx; -roller, the caterpillar of certain (tortricid) 
moths, which rolls up the leaves of plants which it 
infests; so leaf-rolling atlj. ; -rosette Bet., a cluster 
of leaves resembling a rosette j -rust, a mould which 
attacks tiecs, producing rusty spots on the leaves; 
-scale, a scale on a plant-stem which develops into 
a 1. ; -scar, the cicatrix left on the bark by the 
separation of the leaf-stalk of a fallen I.; -sheath, 
a sheath at the base of a leaf, embracing the stein, as 
in grasses; -sight (see II. 4 d); -spine, a 1 . which 
has developed into a long, conical, pointed, woody 
body 1 -table, a table with a leaf or flap ; -tendril, 
a tendril consisting of a modified leaf or part of a 
leaf ; -thorn — leaf-spine ; -tobacco, the raw mate- 
rial as imported with the stalk on it ; -trace Bat , 
a ' vein * or fibrovascular bundle running down from 
a leaf into the stem ; -valve, a valve which movrs 
on a hinge; -wasp, a saw-fly; -work, ornamental 
work consisting of leaf-forms. 

Leaf (1 ii), v. See also Leave v* 1611. [f. 
Leaf sb. 1 i. intr. To put forth leaves. Also 
to l. out (U.S. ). a. a. To turn or turn over (the 
leaves of a book). Now U.S. b. To number 
(a leaf of a book). 1663. 

Leaf, private soldier’s form of Leave sb. 
Leafage (lTfed^). 1599. [f. Leaf sb. + 

age.] 1. Leaves; foliage, b. The repre- 
sentation of these, esp. as an ornamentation 
1703. a. Lamination [rare) 1833. 
Leaf-cutter. 1815. An insect that cuts or 
eats out portions of the leaves of trees; spec, in 
leaf-cutter ant, bee. So leaf-cutting/^/, a., in 
l.-cutting ant, bee 1802. 

Leaf-eared : see Lave a . 

Leafed (lift), a. See also Leaved a. 155a. 
if. Leaf sb. + -ed*.J i. Having leaves; os 
broad-, thick-, two-l. a. (Broad-) brimmed 1841. 
Leaf-gold. 1598. i.« Gold-leaf. Also fig. 
a,. Native gold in the form of lamince. Raymond. 
+Lea*fit. 1787. if. Leaf sb. + -it, ? 

“ Leaflet i. -1830. 

Leafless (lrfles), a. Also +Lkaveless. 
1590. [f. Leaf sb. + -less.] Without a 

leaf ; destitute of leaves. Also fig. 

L., yet soft as spring, The tender purple spray on 
copse and briers 1 M. Arnold. Hence Le&'flees- 
uesa. 

Leaflet (lpflet). 1787. ff. Leaf sb. + -let.] 
1. fa- Bot. A sepal. b. Bot. One of the 
divisions of a compound leaf. c. fop. A young 
leaf; rarely , a petal 9. Anat. and Zool . An 
organ or part of one resembling a small leaf 
182^. 3. A small-sized leaf of paper or a sheet 

folded into leaves but not stitched, and con- 
taining printed matter, chiefly for gratuitous 
distribution 1867. 

3. Leaflets (as Spurgeon and Co. have christened 
very young tracts) Miss Broughton. 

Leafy (If ft), a. (See also Leavy.) 1559. 
[f. Leaf sb. + -y 1 .] t. Having, or abounding 
In, leaves; clothed with, made or consisting 
of, leaves. b. spec, in Bot. Foliate 1776. 9. 

Of the nature of, or resembling, a leaf 1671 ; 
laminate 1754. 

«. In the I. month of June Colkridgk Hence 

Lea*flneee. 
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League (lrg), sb . 1 [Late ME. huge, leuke , 
lege, leghe , etc., ad. late L. leuga, leuca ( —late 
Gr. Kevyri, Ac 117a), said to be a Gaulish word.] 
An itinerary measure of distance, varying in 
different countries, but usu. estimated at about 
3 miles ; in Eng. use, only poet, or rhet. 
Marine l . : a unit of distance ^ 3 nautical 
miles or 3*041 fathoms. Comb . l.-long a. that 
extends the length of a L x86o. 

League (Ug), sb* Also tlc(a)ge, -fligue. 
1452. [The form ligue is a. F. tigue, ad. It. 
liga, var. of lega , vbl. sb. f. legare to bind 
: — L. ligare. The form le[a)ge is perh. ad. It. 
lega. ] x. A covenant or compact made 
between parties for their mutual protection and 
assistance, the prosecution of joint interests, 
and the like; a body of states or persons 
associated in such a covenant, a confederacy, 
b. In recent use, often adopted in the names of 
associations or societies having a common ob- 
ject 1846. 9. gen. A covenant, compact, alli- 

ance. Now rare . 1509. 

z. Y a 1 . offensive and defensive wth y« States GenB 
1678. The League, a L formed in 1576 under the 
direction of the Guises, to prevent the accession of 
Henry IV to the French throne. Holy L.. a name 
given to several leagues, e.g[. that formed by Pope 
Julius 11 against the French in 1511 and the Nurem- 
berg L. of 1538. Solemn L . and Covenant : see 
Covenant^. 8. b. Anti-Com-Law L . ; apolitical 
association formed in 1838 to procuro the abolition of 
the existing Com Laws. L. of Nations, an associa- 
tion of self-governing states, dominions, etc. created 
by a covenant incorporated in the peace treaty of 
1910 after the war of 1914-18. having as its object the 
maintenance of the peace of the world. (* The League 
of Nations Society 'was formed in 19x6.) a. Linkt in 
happie nuptial L. Milt. P.L. iv. 330. 

League (lig), v. i6n. [f. League sb* 
Cf. F. liguer.) 1. trans. To form or join into 
a league. ta. To bind, connect, join -1660. 
3. intr. To join in or form a league or alliance. 
Also to l. against in indirect pass. 1638 
s. Hotspur, .leagued himself with the Scots Grben. 
3. Where kings first leagued against the rights of 
men Shelley. 

Leaguer (lrgai) ; jJ. 1 1577. [a. Du. leger 
camp; cf. Lair sb.) x. A military camp, esp. 
one engaged in a siege ; an investing force. 
9. A siege 1598. H3. Occas. confused with 

leager LEDGER 1678. 

x. I came into the imperial 1 . at the siege of Leipsic 
De Foe. Phr. In Li In camp; engaged in a siege, 
a. The L of Lucknow Smiles. 

Leaguer (lrgoi), sb.* 1590. [f. League 

jA.* 4. -er l . ) A member of a league ; e. g. of 
the League formed against the Huguenots in 
the reign of Henry III, the Anti-Corn-Law 
I .eague, the Irish Land League, etc. 

Leaguer (irgai), sb* 1683. f? ad. Du. 
hgger a tun, f. liggen Lie v. 1 ] a. A measure 
of arrack 1712. b. A cask of wine or oil, ?of a 
certain size 177a. c. Naut. The longest water- 
cask, of 159 English imperial gallons 1683. 
Lea-guer, v. 1396. [f. Leaguer j^. 1 ] +i. 
refl . and intr. To set one’s leaguer, to encamp; 
also, to lie, lodge -1676. a. trans. To besiege, 
beleaguer 1715. 

a Two mighty hosts a leaguer 'd town embrace 
Pope. 

+Lea*guerer. 1635. [f. Leaguer sb. 1 + 
-er L] A (Dutch) trooper -2654. 

Leak (Ilk), sb. X487. [perh. a. ON. leke 
str. masc. The relation between sb., adj., and 
vb. is unkn.] x. A hole or fissure in a vessel 
containing or immersed in a fluid, which lets 
the fluid pass into or out of the vessel; said 
orig. and esp. of ships ; also in phr. to spring 
a l . Also transf and fig. a. The action of 
leaking ; leakage x8s8. 

x. Many little leaks may sink a ship Fvllbh. 
transf. A 1. in the waistcoat-pocket in which yon 
carry all your money 1806. 

fLeak, a. [In OE. hlec ; but the (app.) 
cogn. words In other Teut. langs. show no 
trace of the h In x6th c., perh, a LG., MDu. 
lek (inflected llk-\ ; cogn. w. ON. lekr , and w. 
Leak sb. and v .J « Leaky. -1678. 

Leak (Ilk), v. 1440. [a. or cogn. w. ON. 
leka str. vb. (pa. t. lak) to drip, to leak; f. 
Teut. root *Uk ablaut var, of *lak-; see 
Lack a. Perh. formed afresh later from 
Leak sb. or a.) x. intr , To pass [out, away , 
forth) by a leak or leakage. Also fig. to pass 
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away by gradual waste. a. To let fluid pass 
in or out through a leak 15x3. +b. To 'make 

water* [vulgar) -1796. T8. pass. To have 

sprung a leak; to be emptied bv leakage 
-1748. 4. trans. To let (water, etc.) in or out 

through a leak. ? Now U.S. only. fAlso fig. 
1655. 5. Brewing. To cause (liquor) to run 

over, on, off, in small quantities or gradually 
1674. 

l A democracy that has allowed its chief political 
interests to 1 , away 1890. Phr. To /. out (fig.) : to 
come to be known in spite of efforts at concealment 
1840. a. The starboard boiler began to L Sib J. 
Ross. 4. The pipe leaks gas | the roof leaks ram 
1889. 

Leakage (lPkAdg). 1490. [f. Leak o. + 
-age.] t. The action of leaking ; loss of fluid 
by this means, a. transf. and fig. Diminution 
resulting from gradual waste or escape 1649. 

3. concr. That which leaks out. Also fig. 1601. 

4. Allowance for waste of fluid by leakage from 
the containing vessels 1591. 

». The Cabinet.. wss not famous for its power of 
preventing the L of state matters King lake. 

Leaky (lrki), a. 1606. [f. Leak sb. + 

- Y *.] Having a leak or leaks ; full of leaks, 
b. Incontinent of urine 1727. c. fig. Not 
reticent, blabbing ; not retentive 169a. 

L. casks 187a. A L gas pipe x88x. Hence Lea'kJr 
ness. 

Leal (ill), a. Now Sc. and ir. dial. ME. 
[a. OF. leel, mod.F. loyal (see Loyal) L. 
lega Us Legal.] 1. Loyal, faithful, honest, 
true. a. True, genuine ; real, actual ; exact, 
accurate; very (truth). Of a blow or shot: 
Well-aimed. ME. ta- Lawful; also, just, fair 
-1727. 

x. The leelest maid o them a' 1776. L. service 
1884. Land of that . : see Land sb. Hence Lea'llj 
adv. Le'alty (now arch.) faithfulness, loyalty. 

Lea-land, lay-land (lrlsend, l/Wsend). 
ME. [f. Lea a. + Land sb .] Fallow land; 
land ' laid down * to grass. 

Leam (llm), sb . 1 Now Sc. and n. dial . 
[OE. llama str. masc. : — OTeut. *leuhmon-, i . 
*leuh- [see Light j 6.).] Light, flame ; a 
flash, ray, or gleam of light ; brightness, gleam. 
Also fig. 

Leam (Iftn), s ^ 2 did. x6ox. A drain or 
watercourse in fen districts. 

Leam (llm), v. Now Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[f. Leam sb. 1 ) intr. To shine, gleam; to 
tight up. 

Learner, var. of Limkr a hound. 

Lean (lfh), sb . 1 1610. [f. Lean v.] i. The 
act or condition of leaning ; inclination. On 
the l. : inclining. 1776. fa. concr. Something 
to lean on ; a support Healey. 

Lean (lln), a. and sb* [OE. klmm 
OTeut. type *hlainjo-\ ult. etym. unkn.] 1 
Wanting m flesh ; not plump ; thin. Also 
transf. b. Shipbuilding. * Sharp ’, opp. to 
bluff 1769. 9 .fig. Poor in quantity or quality, 
meagre; slight, mean. Somewhat arch. Of 
diet: Poor, innutritions. ME, 8- Of flesh 
or meat: Containing little or no fat ME. 4. 
Wanting in rich elements or qualities. Now 
somewhat rare . ME. 5. Scantily provided 
ME. b. Of seasons, etc. : Marked by scarcity 
167a C- Printing. (See quota.) 1670. 

x. Yood Cassius hat a leone and hungry looka. He 
think es too much Shako, transf. The 1 . Status of a 
starv'd Renown 1693. a My leana and low ability 
Shaxs. Their 1 . and flashy songs Milt. A 1 . diet 
X890. 4. A thick L Mortar >7*6. A country rough, 

L, and solitary 1817. L. fields 1890. g. Cash is vary 
iene 16*3. Dress, .keeps our laroer L Cowvbb. b, 
L times Dbydbn, yarns 189a A L- stroke* are 
the narrow strokes in a Letter, as the Left Hand 
stroke in the letter A Moxom. L. work , the opposite 
of fat work— that is, poor unprofitable work xbye 
Hence Lea*n-lT adv., essi. 

B. sb. 1. The lean pert of anything; the 
muscular tissue of meat as dist from the 
fat 1450. a. Printing, fa. A thin part or 
stroke of a letter 1683. b. Ill-paid work 188a. 

1. Soma fist to my kane sk.. 

(lfn), v.i 


ly 1 

Pa. t and pa. pple. 1 
(Und), leant (lent). [ME. linen >—OE. kleonb 
an, hlinian, f. Teut. root hit- (ablaut-var. of 
hlai-: see Ladder) : — Indo-Eur. Jut- repre- 
sented in Gr. *Ktpa£ ladder, L. clivus de- 
clivity, Skr. fri to lean.] x. intr. To redihq, 
lie down, rest. Obs, exa Sc. in reflexive con- 


1 (nun), o (pa»). an (lmd). v (cat). t (Fr. chrf). s (ev«). »1 (J, y.). t (Fr. e.a it rie). i (ut). , (P,ych,). 9 (what). f( 
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LEAN 


LEASE-PAROLE 


strucffon. ft. To incline the body against 
an object for support; to support oneself on, 
against something. Also irons/, of inanimate 
objects. ME. b. To press upon ; to lay em- 
phasis u/on 1736. To rely or depend 

on or upon. Also nej f. ME, 4. To bend or 
incline from, over , towards, back, out , t up OE. 
b. To move or be situated obliquely ; to swerve 
(aside) ; U.S . to * make tracks 1 ME. 5. To 
incline towards , to some quality, etc. Also, to 
have a tendency favourable to. ME. C. To be 
somewhat partial or favourable ; to be inclined 
or disposed to or towards 1530. tb. To defer 
to an opinion -1611. 7. (causal) trans . a. To 

cause to lean or rest, to prop against, etc. ME. 
b. To cause to bend or Incline ME. 

1. Lenynge on myn elbowe and my syde Chaucer. 

a. 1 leaned with my backe against an oke to rest me 

1530. trams/. Where the broad ocean leans against 
the land Goldsm. Phr. To l. upon {Mil.): to be 
close up to something serving as a protection. 3. 
Trust in the Lord.. and leane not vnto thine owne 
vnderstanding Prov. iii. 5. 4, A cone of ice forty 

feet high leaned quite over our track Tyndall. fig. 
Ev’n his failing* loan’d to virtue’s side Golimm. 5. 
The Govci nment leans towards Democracy Brougham. 
6. Aristotle leanes to the contrary opinion 1604. Phr. 
To l. against : to be unfavourable to. Chiefly legal. 

b. Cymb. 1. L 76. 7. a. Leane thine aged Back 

against mine Arme Shaks. b. 1 .. 1 . mine ear to the 
sounds of the air Bowen. 

tLean, v.* [OE. hlknian , f. hlxne Lean 
a.*] To become or to make lean -1616. 

Leaning (lmiq), v 61 . sb. OE. [f. Lean 
v. 1 + -ing I .] 1. The action of Lean v . 1 ; in- 
clination ; reclining. 9. fig. Inclination, bias ; 
tendency, * penchant* 1587. 

a. A 1 . towards Rome 1849. 

Comb. 1 l.-note Mus. «® Apfoggiatura ; -stock, 
(a) a support (lit. and fig.)t (b) in an organ, the ledge 
on which a pipe rests. 

Lean-to (lrntw), sb. (a.) 1461. [f. Lean 
t'. 1 + To advS\ 1. A building with rafters 
resting against the side of another; a pent- 
house. a. attrib. (or adj.) Belonging to 
or of the nature of such a building. Also, 
placed so as to lean against something. 1649. 

a. '1 hey had set fire to the lean-to outhouse 1882. 

fLea-ny, a, ME. [f. Lean a. + -y *.] 
Lean -1602. 

Leap (lfp), [OE. hlyp , Anglian *hldp 
sir. mase. : — OTeut. type *hlaupi-» ; f. root of 
Leap t/.] x. An act of leaping; a bound, 
jump, spring. b. trans f and fig. An abrupt 
movement or change OE. a. A lcaping-place ; 
something to be leaped over or from. Also, 
the place or distance leaped. (Freq. in place- 
names, as Deerleap, Hindlip , etc.) ME. 3. Of 
animals: The action of leaping (the female) 
1607. Also trans/. 4. The sudden foil of a 
river to a lower level 1706. 5. Mining. A 

fault 1747. 0 . Mus. A passing from one note 

to another by an interval greater than a degree 
of the scale 1674. 

s. Our elders took loops, now they ore all jumps 
1825. Phr. A A in the dark : a hazardous action of 
which the consequences are unforeseen. By leaps, by 
leaps and bounds : with startling rapidity of advance 
or increase, a. This Place was therefore called The 
Loved s L. Addison. Salmon a precipitous fail in 
a river over which salmon leap in going up river to 
breed. 4. The quiet stream is a succession of leaps 
and pools Ruskin. 

Comb, t L>dsy, an intercalary day in the calendar, 
tap. February apth. 

Leap (lip), sb* [OE. Uap str. masc. j z. 
A basket. Now dial. a. A basket in which to 
catch or keep fish OE. 

Leap (lip), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. leaped 
( 1 /pt), leapt (lept). [Com. Teut. ; OE. hUapan 
kJTeut. +klaupan. (Cf. Loup from ON.)] 
+1. intr. To run, rush, 'throw oneself* --1716. 
a. To rise with both for all) feet suddenly from 
a standing-place ana pass through the air to 
some other position; to jump, spring OIL b. 
To spring upon a horse, into the saddle OE. 

c. Of a fish : To spring from the water ME. 

ft* To spring or jump (with joy, mirth, etc.) 
OE. 4. To spring suddenly to or upon one s 
feet, from a sitting or recumbent position, or 
up ME. 5. transf. of a thing : To move with a 
leap or bound ME. b. Of the heart (or pulse} : 
To beat vigorously, throb 1596. 6. fig # To 

pass abruptly (from one condition or position 
to another) ME, b. Mus. To pass from one 


note to another by an interval greater than a 
degree of the scale. 7. trans. To pass from 
one side of (a thing) to the other by leaping, 
late ME. 8, Of a male animal : To spring upon 
(the female) in copulation 1530* 
x. Hameward with clever strides he lap Ramsat. a. 
His hors for fere gan to turae, And Leepe aside 
Chaucer. He leaped up the stone steps by two at a 
time Geo. Eliot. Prov. Look before you leap. C- 
Whenever a salmon leaps you must keep a slack line 
1867. 3. Reioice yee in that day, and leape for ioy , 

Luke vi. 33. 4. Arethnsa leaping from her Bed Dry- 
den. 5. I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards Burke. The echos., 
leaped from cliff to cliff Tyndall. b. His heart 
leapt high as he look'd Palckave. 7. The Nimrod 
. .Leaps every fence but one Cowries. 

Lea per (lfpoj). [OE. hldapere\ see Leap 
v. and -ER One who or that which leaps. 
Lea-p-frog. 1599. [f. Leap v. + Froo l .~ ] 
A boys’ game in which one player places his 
hands upon the bent back or shoulders of 
another and leaps or vaults over him. Also, a 
jump or leap of this description. Hence 
Leap-frog v. to leap or vault as at leap-frog 
(intr. and trans.). 

tLea*pful. OE. [f. Leap sb.* + -ful.] A 
basketful -ME. 

Leaping (lrpiq), vbl. sb. OE. [f. Leap v . 
+ -ing *.] The action of Leap v. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 l.-head 1862, l.-born 1859, the 
lower pommel on a side-saddle 1 tl. -house, a brothel ; 

[ l.-time, the time of activity, youth. 

Leaping (ir pit] ),///. a. OE. [-ing*.] 
That leaps, etc. ; see the vb. 

1 . spider, a jumping spider, one of the Saltigradss. 
Hence Lea'pingly adv. by leaps 

, Lea p year, late ME. [Cf. ON. hlaupdr.] 
A year having one day (now Feb. 29) more than 
the common year ; a bissextile year. 

(Perhaps because in the bissextile year any fixed 
festival after Feb. fells on the next week-day but one 
to that on which it fell in the preceding year, not on 
the next week-day as usual.; 

Lear 1 Now Sc. and n. dial. ME. 

[f. Lere v.; in mod.Sc. a var. of lair, lare ; 
see Lore.] Instruction, learning; in early 
use, ta lesson; talso, a doctrine, religion. 
■fLear ME. [a. OF . lieure, lyeure, hurt 
: — L. ligaturam (see Ligature).] x. Tape; 
binding -1736. a. Cookery. A thickening for 
sauces, soups, etc,; a thickened sauce -1837. 

Lear3(H»i). 1601. [? use of lear, Lair 

sb. 5.J Colour (of sheep or cattle), due to the 
nature of the soil. 


Lear : see Lair, Leer, Lere, Liar. 

Lea -rig. dial. [OE. lirhrycg , f. +lkp 
Lea a. + hrycg back, Ridge.] A ndge left in 
grass at the end of a ploughed field. 


Learn (lwn), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
[earned (l&rad), learnt (l 3 Jnt). [OE. leomian, 
r. (ult.) +lis-, weak grade of *laix-, root of 
OTeut. * laird Lore.] 

L x. trans. To get knowledge of (a subject) 
or skill in (an art, etc.) by study, experience, or 
teaching. Also, to commit to memory, esp. 
in phrases to L by heart, by rote, for which see 
the sbs. 9. intr. To acquire knowledge of a 
subject or matter; to receive instruction OE. 
3. trans. To become informed of; to hear of, 
ascertain ME. b. intr. To be informed, 
ascertain, hear (of) 1736. 

x. To 1 . True patience Milt. Henceforth I learne, 
that to obey is best Milt. L. to labour and to wait 
Longp. Phr. / am (yet) to l . : 1 do not yet know. 
1 Sir, I am too old to learne Lear 11. il 134. 3. 

l’bis good newes I have learned by a letter of yours 
16 18. Phr. To l. out s to discover (now died\ 

II. To impart knowledge. Now vulgar, x. 
r Tn tMch M E. 4 a. To inform (a person) 


of something -1697. , , , 

s, No doubt the chickens crowed as the cocks bad 
learned them Fuller. L. to know the House |L the 
House to know you Disraeli. To U him* leeaon 
1889. a. Learne me the Proclamation TV. 4 Cr, 
11 . iTaa. . . 

Hence Lea’rnable a that may be learnt. 
Lea*rner, one who receives instruction 1 ta teacher. 

Learned (lSmfcl), fipl a. ME, [f. Learn 
v, + -ed 1 .] 1, Of a person: In early use, 

that has been taught; educated. Later* 
deeply-read, erudite. Const, in, t of. b. 
absol. Chiefly in pi. the A 1586. c. Said of one 
* learned in the law ' ; hence by courtesy of any 
lawyer 1485. d. transf of a trained pig, etc. 


X833. ft. Of things : Pertaining to, manifesting, 
or characterized by, profound knowledge 
gained by study 16x3, b. In art-criticism, 
with reference to draughtm&nship, colouring, 
etc. 1 Exhibiting thorough knowledge of 
method 1748. c. Of a language, profession, or 
science : Pursued or studied chiefly by men of 
learning. Of words: Introduced or used by 
men of learning. 1581. 

x. And Moyses was lend 2 n al the wysdom of 
Egipcians Wyclip Acts vfL a a. That dreaded phe- 
nomenon, a L lady Scott, a. If Jonson's l Sock be 
on Milt. A 1 . sermon Fuller, education 1763. c. 
The i. languages L. Mux ray, professions 1830, words 
1 869. Hence Lea*rned*ly ado., -ness. 

Learning (Uuniq), vbl. sb. [OE. leomung. 
-ing, f. leomian ; see Learn v. and -ing 1 .] 
x. The action of Learn v. ta. What is learnt 
or taught : a. a lesson -x6xx ; b. information 
-1606; c. a doctrine, esp. a maxim in law 
-x6a6; d. a science -1613 ; e. an acquirement 
Shaks. 3. Knowledge, esp. of language or 
literary or historical science, got by study; 
also, learnedness ME, 

x. There 's nothing so good for 1 ., as teaching 
R. Owen. e. e. HamL, V. ii. 35. 3. Oxenford.. 

a norishe of L, and a famous universitie 1559. What 
we want is not 1 ., but knowledge Lowell. The ns w 
l : the studies, esp. that of Greek, introduced into 
England in the x6tn c. \ also applied to the doctrine# 
of the Reformation 1530. 

Leary : see Leery a. 

Leasable (IrsAb’l), a. 161 1. [f. Lease v. 
+ -able.] That may be leased. 

Lease, * 4 . 1 , leaze (lft). Now dial. [OE. 
Ides str. fem. : — OTeut. type *l£sw&. Occas. 
confused with the pL of Lea j^. 1 Orig. mean- 
ing prob. land * let alone ', not tilled.] Pasture; 
pasturage; meadow-land; common. 

Lease sb.* : see Lease a. 

Lease ( 1 ft), sb.* 1450. [a. AF. Us — OF, 
lais, leis , let, etc., a letting, leaving. vbL noun 
f. laisser to let, leave.] 1. A contract between 
parties, by which the one conveys lands or 
tenements to the other for life, for a term of 
years, or at will, usually in consideration of 
rent or other periodical compensation, b. The 
instrument by which the conveyance is made, 
c. The period of time for which the contract ife 
made. a. fig . ; esp. in phr. a (new) l . of lift 
1586. 3. Austral. ‘ A piece of land leased for 

mining purposes * (Morns) 1890. 

x. He got possession, on easy leases, of the revenues 
of Bath, Worcester and Hereford Hums. b. The L 
..had been lent.. to the plaintiff. . for perusal 1893. 
a. Out high plac'd Macbeth Shall Hue the L. of 
Nature Mach. iv. L 09. 

Lease (lft), sofi ME. [»pp- * var. of 
Leash xA. J ti. A certain quantity of thread 
-1457. a. The crossing of the warp-threads in 
a loom ; the place at which they cross 1839. 
3. - Leash sb. 6 a. 1824. 
f Leane, a. and sb.* [Com. Teut. r OE. Idas 
: — OTeut *lauso~, i *Iaus-, an extension of 
the Indo-Eur. root +leu- (Qr. A tW to loosen).] 
A. adj. Untrue, false, lying -1450. 

An Autbour . . That halt not dramas felae na lees 
Chaucer. 

B. sb. Untruth, falsehood, lying. 

Thus seyt the bok withoutyn ony las Chaucer, 

Lease (lft), v.l Now dial. [Com. Tent. str. 
vb. : OE. lesan to gather, glean.] X. tranx 
and intr. To glean. (In OE. used in wider 
sense : To gather, collect) 9. To pick ME. 
fLease, v .* [OE. Idasian , t Idas Lease a.] 
intr. To tell lies >1594. 

Lease (lft), v* 1570. [ad. AF. lesser, spec, 
use of OF. lesser, laissier (mod.F. laisser) to 
let, let go : — L. lax are , f. laxus loose, Lax a, 1 
x. trans. To grant the possession or use cl 
(lands, etc.) by a lease ; to let out on lease. 
Also transf and fig. a. To take a lease of; to 
hold by a lease 1877. 

x. Thu land . . Is now Leas'd out Shaks. a. Angling 
..is hardly to bs obtained unices by leasing a rod 

f Egg. 

Leasehold (lrshanld). 1700. [t Lease 
sb.* after freehold.'] A tenure by lease; real 
estate so held. b. attrib. or adj. Held by lease 
1731. Hence Leaseholder* one who possesses 
L property. 

tLoikfle-]MUt>Ie. 159a. [f. Lease s &.* + 

Parole.] A lease by word of mouth* not hi 
writing -1679. 
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LEASER 

Leaser^ (If'zsi). Now dial. ME. [f. 
Lease v . 1 4 -er l . ] A gleaner. 
tLea*ser K rare . [OE. Uasere : see Lease 
v. 1 and -er *.] A liar -2641. 

Leasers (LT*s«). 1607. [f. Lease z/.a + 

-er *.] One who leases ; a leaseholder. 

Leash (lij), sb. ME. [a. OF. lesse, laisse 
(mod.F. laisse) ? : — L. lax a fem. of lax us 
Lax <r.] 1. The thong in which hounds or 

coursing-dogs are held. a. A set of three 
hounds, hawks, hares, etc. ; hence gen. (a leash 
of - three) ME. 3. Hawking. The thong or 
string which is passed through the varvels of 
the jesses to secure the hawk 1497. 4. fig • ; 

esp. in phr. To hold or have in to have con- 
trol over, keep in bondage ME. ts- A snare, 
noose -1814. 0 . Weaving, a. One of the 

cords (having an eye in the middle to receive 
the warp-thread) which extend between the 
parallel laths of the heddle of a loom. Also 
leish . 1731. b. =® Lease sb.* a. 1888. 

s. The hounds, hunted on the 1 . 1888. Phr. The 
l. : f(a) the department concerned with the keeping of 
the king’s bounds) (b) the art or practice of coursing, 
a. 1 contrived to bag a 1 . of trout 188a. 3. Terms of 
art. Diet and seeling, jesses, L and lure Tennyson. 
4. For God hathe them in lease. Yea.. they are his 
slaues Bkcon. 

Leash (lij), v. 1503. ff. prcc.] 1. (rafts. 
To attach or connect by a leash 1599. b .fig. 
To link together , esp. in threes 1854. a. fTo 
lash with a leash ; to whrp (dial.) 1503. 

1. And, at his heeles, (Leash t in, like Hounds), 
should Famine. Sword, and Fire, Crouch for employ- 
ment Hen. V, Prol. 7. 

Leasing (lfziq), sb. 05 s . or arch. exc. 
dial. (Sc. and n.) [OE. Unsung, f. Uasian ; 
see Lease t/. s and -INQ 1 . J Lying, falsehood ; 
a lie. 

Comb . : 1 . -maker, a liar ; spec, in Sc. Law (now 
Hist.), one who utters untrue and slanderous state- 
ments such as may prejudice the relations between 
thO' king and his subjects ; so l.-maklng, verbal 
sedition. 

Leasow (lTso, le’zo), sb. Now dial. (Sc. 
Insure, etc.) OE. [See Lease j£. 1 ] Pasture ; 
pasturage ; meadow-land. 

Lea-sow, v. Obs . or dial. [OE. lieswian 
(also Ixsian), f. Ixsw-, Hcs Leasow sb.. Lease 
rJ. 1 ] irons . and intr. To pasture, graze. 
Least (lrst), a. (sb.) and adv. [OE. Isest, 
l-Jesest prehisL *laisisto-, super], f. *laisiz- 
Less.] Used as the superb of Little. A. 
ad] \ I. In concord with sb. expressed or under- 
stood. i. Smallest ; slightest ; tfewest. Often 
coupled with last. 0. Lowest in power or 
position ; meanest- arch. OE. 

s. Nor 1 . in Number, nor in Name the last Drydkn. 
Phr. The l. : often used, esp. after negs., for 'Any, 
however small *. L. common multiple ; see M ultiilk. 

a. 'Thou.. art not the 1 . among the Princes of luda 
Matt. ii. 6 . 

H. Absol. uses (quasi-r£.). x. That which 
is least; the least quantity, amount, or tparto/" 
something ME. ta. as sb. A most minute 
quantity or part; a minimum -18x3. 

1. The very 1. 1 can do is to apologize for the mis. 
take {mod.). Phr. To say the 4 (of it). A t at the 
l . : qualifying an expression of amount or number : = 
'(so much or many) at any rate, if not more’; hence, 
characterizing a statement as certainly valid, even 
if a wider one be not allowable ; ‘ at any rate 

* at all events In the l. . f(a) At the lowest estimate. 
(A) 1 n the smallest or slightest degree, a. There being 
in Nature no 1 . which cannot be divided Stanley. 

B. adv . In the least degree ME. 

Mammon, the least elected Spirit that fell From 
heav’n Milt. Phr. The 1 . \ in iho least degree. 

Least, obs. form of Lest. 

Leastways (lfst.wr'z), adv. ME. [See 
Way.J ta. Orig. two wds. in the phr. at 1 the) 
least way(s « * at least '. b. As one wora, in 
the same sense, dial, and vulgar . 

Leastwise (lf-stiwaiz), adv. 1534. [See 
Wise sb., -wise, and c L prec.l fa. As two 
wds. in certain phrases ; at (the) least wise « 

* at least ' ; tn the least wise mm * in the least '. 

b. As one word «= 'at least'. Now dial, or 
vulgar. 

Leat (lit). Chiefly s.w. dial. 1640. [OE. 
(wxler-)^eld:t(e water-conduit, f. ge- prefix (see 
Y-) + root of Hetan Let v. 1 ] An open water- 
course to conduct water for mills, mining 
works, etc. 
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Leather (le’tLj), sb. [OE. leZer (only in 
compounds) : — OTeuL *le}ro m neut :-pre- 
TeuL *letro m , whence Irish leatkar, Welsh 
lledr , Breton ler (earlier lesr).] 1. Skin pre- 
pared for use by tanning, etc. ME. b. pi. 
Kinds ol leather 1853. a. Something made of 
leather, e. g. a strap, a thong ; a piece of 
leather for a plaster or to tighten a tap ; the 
leathern portion of a bellows, or of a pump- 
sucker ME. b. pi. Articles tor wear made of 
leather, e.g. shoes, slippers, leggings, breeches 
1837. c. Cricket aud football. The ball 1868. 
3. Skin. Now only slang . ME. 4. attrib. or 
adj. Consisting or made of leather, or of a 
material resembling it OE. 

x. American 4 , a kind of oil-cloth; Patent l., 1 . 
having a fine black varnished surface. Morocco, 
russia, Spanish , Turkey 4 : see those wds. Pbr. 
L. and Prunella : indifferent stuff. (A misinterpre- 
tation of Pope, Essay on At an iv. 904.) Frov.phr. 
A Currier, being present, said.. If you have a Mind 
to have the Town well fortified ana secure, take my 
Word, there is Nothing like L. 1767. a. Upper l. : 
see U ppea. ^ Phr. l'o lose l. : to suffer abrasion of 
the skin. 4. Where is thy L. Apron, and thy Rule? 
Jut. C. 1. i. 7. 

Comb. : 1. -back, a largo soft-shelled turtle, Sphargts 
coriacea ; -bark, a tree of the genus 1 hymdxax 
-board, a composition of leather scraps, paper, etc., 
glued together and rolled into sheets, used in shoe- 
making ; -carp, a scaleless variety of the carp; 
•coat, a name lor a russet apple, frum the toughness 
of iis skin; -flower, a N. American climbing plant 
(1 Clematis Vioma) with thick leathery purplish sepals; 
-head, (a) slang, a blockhead ) (b) Austral., the ttiar- 
bird ; -leaf, a low evergreen shrub of the northern 
U S. (Cassandra calyculaia ), with coriaceous leaves ; 
•mouthed, haid mouthed, as fishes, horses, etc. ; 
•neck, a sailot's name for a soldier, from the 1. stock 
he used to wear ; -plant, a composite plant of the 
genus Celmtsia , a native of New Zealand; -turtle 
m leather-back ; -wing, a bat; -wood, (a) a N. 
American shrub of the genus Dirca, with a very tough 
bark ; (b) a Tasmanian tree with wood of a pale reddish 
mahogany colour, Kvcryphia billardien (Morris). 

Leather (le-6aj), v. ME. [f. Leather 
1. trans. To cover or arm with leather. 
9. To beat with a leathern thong; hence gen. to 
beat, thrash 1625. b .fig. intr. To work hard ; 
with away, on i860. 

a. I'd like to 1 . 'im black and blue Tennyson, 

Leatherette (leSare-t). 1880. [f. Leather 
sb. + -ette.] A fabric made 01 paper and 
cloth, in imitation of leather. 
Lea-ther-ja:cket. 1770. [f. Leather sb. 
+ Jacket.] i. Any of various fishes having 
a thick skin ; e.g. Dalistes capriscus , Oligoplttes 
saurus, and species of Monacanthus. a. 
Austral. A kind of pancake 1846. 3. Austral. 

Any of various trees having a tough bark ; e.g. 
Eucalyptus punctata 1874. 4. The grub of the 

crane-fly 1881, 

Leathern (le-fom), a. [OE. leZeren, f- 
leZer Leather sb. + -en * ; c f. Du. lederen , G- 
ledem .] 1. Consisting or made of leather, b. 

Used of the skin of living animals ME. a. 
Leather-like. Said esp. of the bat's wings, 
hence of its flight, and of the bat itself, tqig. 

X. L . convenience, -ency: a Quakers' term for a 
coach ; hence used joc. At the duly appointed hour, 
creaked forth the L. convenience Scott, b. A. Y. L. 
11. i. 37. s. The weak-eyed bat. .flns by on L wing 
Collins. 

Leatheroid(lc*tt?roid). x88a. [f. L eather 
sb. + -01 D.] Cotton paper chemically treated 
so as to resemble raw-hide. 

Leathery (le-ffari), a. 155a. [f. Leather 
sb. + -Y 1 .] Resembling leather in appearance 
or texture; in botanical use -- Coriaceous. 
L. leaves of Conifers Bower & Scott. 

Leave (liv), sb. [OE. Uaf. str. fem.: — 
OTeuL type *laubd, whence *laubjan Leve v . 1 
Orig. sense prob. ' pleasure, approval ’ ; the 
root is that of Ixwe, Lief, Believe.] i. Per- 
mission to do something, fa. Leave-taking ; 
in phr. audience of l. -1734. 3- Leave v. 1 ] 

Billiards. The position in which the balls are 
left for the following play 1901. 

1. Phr. To ask, beg, get , give, grant, have, obtain 
l. ; by, with, without (the) 1 . (of). By your l. : an 
apology for taking a liberty ; often ironical, to intro- 
duce an unwelcome remark, t To give l. ( fig. • of con- 
ditions or circumstances) t to allow, permit. L.pf 
absence, or simply permission to be absent from a 
poet of duty. (See also sick-leave.) On 4 : absent 
from duty by permission. Hcnce t the period of such 
absence. To take (one's) l . ; orig. fto obtain per- 
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mission to depart (rare)f hence, to bid farewell. 
(See also French leave.) 

Leave (lfv), v . 1 [OE. lief an trans. and 
intr. : — OTeut. *laibjan, f. *laib& remainder, 
relic (see Lave j£.). The OTeuL *laibjan is 
the causative of * If ban str. vb., represented by 
the compounds OE. beltfan (see Belive v.), 
OHG. be l than (mod.G. biciben ) to remain, etc.] 
I. To have a remainder ; to cause or allow to 
remain. x. trans . Of a deceased person: 'Io 
have lemainiug after one (a widow, property, 
etc.). b. Of things or conditions : lo have 
remaining as a trace, etc. after removal or 
cessation 1736. 9. To transmit at one's death 

to heirs or successors. Hence, to bequeath or 
devise. OE. b. In passive: To be (well, etc.) 
lejti to be well provided for by legacy, etc. 
1606. 3. To allow to remain in a certain place 

or condition ; to abstain irom taking or dealing 
with. To be left : to remain. OE. fb. absol. ; 
also with over -1642. c. To have as a remain- 
der (in subtraction) ; to yield as a remainder 
when deducted from some larger amount. ME. 
4. ta. To neglect or omit to perform (some 
action, etc.) ; also to omit to do something 
-1624. b. To allow (an action, etc.) to stand 
over 1559. 5. To commit, refer to another 

person or agent instead of oneself. Const, to 
or dat. ; also with. M K. b. To allow (a per- 
son or thing) to do something, to be done or 
dealt with, wilhout interference. 1456- c. To l. 
(something, etc.) to be desired : to be (more or 
less) unsatisfactory. 6 . To deposit or give in 
charge (some object) or station (a person) to 
remain alter one’s departure ; to give (instruc- 
tions, orders, information, e. g. one s name or 
address) for use during one's absence. Phr. 
To l. a card on (a person). ME. 

x. In case he should..!, no lawful heir Cruiss. 
a. Pooie cosin Brooks hath left me 10 /. 1676. 3 tor, 

what place is left now for hunestie ? where lodceth 

f 'oodnes? Fleming. Persons who. .have., veiy hide 
iver left Budd. To l. undone, unsaid, etc. ^ to ab- 
stain from doing, saying, etc. To 1 . the argument 
without proofs, is to L. it without effect Paiey. c. 
Three from eleven leaves eight (mod.). 4. b. Hoc 

leaues repentance for gray hayres Ear t s. 5. 1 . . leave 
such theories to those that study Meteors Sir T. 
Herbert, b. He left him to shift for himself Cobbett. 
6. He left word that he would soon be home Dickens. 

II. To depart from, quit, relinquish, x. To 
quit (a place, person, or thing) ; to deviate 
from (a line of road, etc.) ME. b. colloq . 
(orig. U.S.) To get (or be) left : to be left in the 
lurch 1891. 9. A o go away irom permanently ; 

to cease to reside at (a place), to belong to (a 
society, etc.) ; to quit the service of (a person) 
ME. 3. 1 o abandon, forsake (a habit, etc.) ; 
to lay aside (a dress). Now rare exc. in /. off. 
Mb. 4. To cease, desist from, stop. Now 
only arch. *= /. off. ME. tb. intr. -1633. t5. 

To cease speaking of -1604. tb. tntr . 'Jo 
stop, break off in a narrative -1614. 

x. Wt. .oicsrvd..^ leading those isles on the emit 
Db Foe. Pray, sir, 1 . the room Byron. 'I hey left 
him dead 1883. absol. (col log.) We left about eleven 
1867. 3. The confession of a faulte is a profession to 

leaue the same Bp. Watson. 

till. mtr. To remain ; to remain behind, 
over ; to continue or slay in one place -1541. 

Phrases. To 4 - .alone : *= 1 tc let aloue * (see Alonb 
1 and Let v. 1 ). To i.go (of) 1810, to /. hold (of), to 
l. loose (of) colloq. : to cease holding, to let go. 

Combined with advs. Leave behind. f(a) To 
leave undone, (b) To go away without, (c) To have 
remaining after departure or removal, as a trace or 
consequence. Leave off. (a) trans. To cease from 
(an action, a habit). Also* to cease to wear or use 
(something). t(*) To give up ; to forsake the society 
of. (c) absol. and intr. To cease doing t to make an 
end or interruption ; to stop. Of a narrative : To end. 
Also Comm, of shares, etc.: To end (at a certain 
price) on the closing of the market Leave ouL 
To omit, not to insert or include. Leave over, 
'l'o let 'stand over 'for future consideration. To /. 
it at that : to proceed no farlhet with a matter 

IQL)2. 

Leave ( 1 /V), [ME. Hve t f. lef Leak 

sb. j intr. mm LEAF v. i. 

fLeave, vfi [ad. F. lever z «ee Levy.] 
trans. To raise (an army). Spenser F. Q. ii. 
x. 31. 

Leaved (livd) , a. ME. [f. Leaf sb. or 
Leave v. % + -ED.] x. Having leaves; 'in 
leaf', lit . and fig. Also Her. b. Having 
leaves (of a specified number or kind) ME. a* 
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Resembling a (plant-) leaf 184s. fa. Laminate 
-1658. 4. Ot a door: Having (two) leaves 

1610. 5. Furnished with leaves (01 paper) 

1639. 

*. A foursquare stem . . leaued like vnto an Oke 
Holland. b* Thick-leaved platans Tlnnyson. a. 
L. forms 1865. 

fLea-veleas, a. 1581. [var. of Leafless.] 
Without leaves -1638. 

Leaven (leVn), sb. ME. [a. F. levain 
Prov, levam : — L. Icvamcn means of raising, f. 
lev art to raise.] x. A substance which is 
added to dough to produce fermentation ; s pee. 
fermenting dough reserved from a previous 
batch, b. In wider sense; — Ferment sb. x. 
1658. 9. fig. a. An agency which transforms 

by progressive inward operation (cf. Matt. xiii. 
33> etc.) ME. b. Used for : A tempering or 
modifying element 1576. 

1. b. The L of typhus 183a. a. a. There is a very 
sour 1 . of malevolence in many English and in many 
American minds against each other J. Adams. b. 
Pleasure with pain for 1 . Swinburne. 

Phrases. Or the tame /. 1 of the same sort or 
character. The eld l . : after 1 Cor. v. 6, 7, the traces 
of the unregenerate condition. 

Leaven (le*v*n), v. ME. [f. Leaven sb .] 
1. trans. To cause (dough) to ferment by 
means of leaven. a. fig. To permeate with a 
transforming influence ; to imbue with some 
modifying element ; t rarely, to corrupt by ad- 
mixture 1550. 

1. Know ye not that a little leauen leaueneth the 
whole lumpe 7 x Cor v 6. a. The indolent, evil 
thought would still insinuate itself until it leavened 
their entire character 1863. 

Leaven ous fleVnas), a . 1649. [f. Leaven 
sb. + -OUS.] Having the properties of leaven. 

Leaver (lPvai). 1548. [f. Lf.avk vA + 

-ER 1 .! One who leaves (see Leave v. 1 ). 
Ant. Cl. IV. ix. 22. 

Leave-taking (l/-vtflkin), vbl. sb. ME. 
[f. Leave sb. ) The taking leave of a person ; 
saying farewell ; fparting speech. So Lea*ve- 
ta ker Kipling. 

Leaving (lpviij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Lfave 
r. 1 +-ING 1 .] i. The action of Leave v . 1 
Also in Comb., as leaving-off. a. carter. *fa. 
ung. What is left ; remainder -1596. b. pi. in 
same sense, (Cf. L. reliquiae.) ME. 3. attrib. 
18 '05. 

»- b. The poorer sort, .carried the leavings or frag- 
ments home Horneck. 3. L. certificate , examines • 
tion, exhibition , in connexion with leaving school or 
college. L-book (at Eton), a book presented by 
friends on the occasion of ones * leaving ’. L.-shop 
(slang;), an unlicensed pawnshop. 

Leavy (lFvi), a. ME. [More normal f. 
Leafy.] x. Having leaves. Obs . exc. poet. 
b. Consisting of or made of leaves (natural or 
ornamental) 1610. +2. Of a gate : Having 

leaves. Chapman. Hence +Lea*vinesa. 
irLeban (lcb&n). Also lebban, leben. 
1698. [Arab. laban, f. root meaning 1 to be 
white*.] Coagulated sour milk, used as a 
drink among the Arabs. 

Lecanomancy (le*k&n*msensi). 1610. [ad. 
Gr. KtKavofxauTtia. f. Ac tebvrj dish, pan, pot + 
fiavrua divination.] Divination by the inspec- 
tion of water in a basin. 

Lecanoric (lek&n?'rik), a. 185a. [f. Leea- 
nora , name of a genus of lichens. ] them. In 

/. acid : a crystalline substance obtained by 
Schunck from certain lichens of the genus 
Lecanora. So Lecanorate (-6s*r/t), a salt of 
1. acid ; Lec&no rln — lecanoric acid 1844. 
Lech (lek). 1768. [ad. W. llcch (flat) 
stone. Cf. Cromlech.] A Celtic monumen- 
tal stone. 

Leche (lf-tJT). 1857. [Sechuana.] A S. 
African water-buck, /Cobus leche. 

Lecher (le-tjw), sb. arch. ME. [a. OF. 
lecheor, -cur, -ur t etc., f. techier to live in de- 
bauchery or gluttony, mod.F. licher to lick : — 
OTeut. +likkojan to Lick.] A lewd or grossly 
unchaste man, a debauchee. Hence tLe'cher 
a, lecherous; also, base, vile. tLe'cher v. 
intr. to play the 1 . tLe*cherer, a L [AF. 
lechery er]. 

Lecherous (le-tjms), a. arch . ME. [a. 
OF. lecheros, etc., f. lecheur Lecher tb.; see 
-ous.] t. Addicted to lechery; consisting in, 
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characterized by, or inciting to lechery. fa. 
*■ Lickkrous -1535. 

I. A leccherous thing win Wyclir Prov. xx. x. 
Hence Le*cherous-ly adv., -ness. 

Lechery (le-tjari). ME. [a. OF. lecherie , 
licherie, f. lecheur Leche k sb. | Habitual in- 
dulgence of lust ; lewdness of living. Also fig. 
tb. trans f. Inordinate pleasure. Massinger^ 
Lecitmn (lc-sijun). Also -ine. i86x. [f. 
Gr. hiniQot yolk of egg 4- -in.] Chem. A 
nitrogenous fatty substance found In the nerve 
tissues, the yolk of eggs, blood, and other 
fluids of the body. 

Lectern (le-ktain). Also+lettern,lectum, 
etc. [ME. let/run, etc., a. OK. lettrun , let/ run , 
semi-pop. f. late L. lectrum , f. leg-, root of legere 
to read ; cf. mulctrum inilking-pail, f. mulgere 
to milk.] A reading- or singing-desk in a church, 
esp. that from which the lessons are read ; often 
in the form of an eagle with outspread wings 
supported on a column. 

Lection (le a k Jan). ME. [a. OF. lectiun , ad. 

L. lectionem , f. led- , legere to read, to choose.] 
tl. * Election. ME. -1535. 

II. ti. The act of reading (rare) ; a particular 

way of reading or interpreting a passage -1702. 
b. concr. A reading of a text found in a particu- 
lar copy or edition 1649. 2. Eccl. A 4 lesson ' 

1608. 

Lectionary (le'kjan&ri). 1491. [ad. eccl. L. 
Udionartum (also used), f. L. lectionem \ see 
prec. and -ary.] A book containing (the list 
of) * lessons * or portions of Scripture appointed 
to be read at divine service. 

I{ Lectistemium (lektisi5'jninm). 1597. [L., 
I. lecti-, led us couch, bed + sternere to spread, j 
Rom. Antiq. A sacrifice of the nature of a 
feast, in which images of the gods were placed 
on couches with food before them. 

Lector (le*kt£i). 1483. [a. L.] 1. Eccl. An 
ecclesiastic belonging to one of the minor 
orders, who read the lessons. a. A reader; 
spec . a reader or lecturer in a college or univer- 
sity (now chiefly Hist, and with reference to 
foreign use) 1563. 

fLe-cttiary. ME. [Aphet. f. Electuary.] 
An electuary -1578. 

Lecture (lcktiuj, -tjaj), sb. ME. [ad. L. 
ledura ; see -URE.] +1. The action of reading. 
Also fig. Also, that which is read. -1835. ta. 
The way in which a text reads; a lection 
-1680. 8. The action of reading aloud. Also, 

a lection or lesson, arch . 1526. 4. A dis- 

course before an audience or class (e. g. in a 
university) upon a given subject, usu. for the 
purpose of instruction 1536. b. A discourse of 
the nature of a sermon, delivered on an occasion 
outside the regular order of services 1556. c. A 
lecture or course or series of lectures, given at 
stated periods ; a foundation for a lecturer, a lec- 
tureship 1615. fg. A lesson given by a teacher 
toa pupil -1765. fAls ofig. 6. An admonition, 
esp. by way of reproof. Phr. To read (a per- 
son) a l. 1600. 

4. The Common Taw School, where the Vinerian 
Professor reads his Lectures 1827. C. The L founded 
by the late rev. and pious John Bampton M.A. 1780. 
6. Our young bridegroom receiv'd a terrible 1 . X733. 

Le*cture, v. 1590. [f. Lecture rl.] i. 
intr. To deliver a lecture or lectures. 9. trans. 
To deliver lectures to or before (an audience) 
x68x. 3. To admonish, rebuke, reprimand 

1706. 

Le'cturer. 1570. [f. Lecture v . + -rr *.] 
ti. — Lector x, -1797. a. An assistant 
reacher in the Church of England, who de- 
vers afternoon or evening lectures 1583. 3. 

One who gives a lecture or lectures ; spec, one 
appointed to deliver a course of lectures in a 1 
university or college, esp. as subordinate to a 
professor 16x5. Hence Le'Ctorerahlp 1891. 
Le*ctureship. 1634. [f. Lecture sb. 

(sense 40) + -ship ; commonly used in place 
of the more regular lecturerships The office of 
a lecturer. 

Lecturn : see Lectern. 

Lecyth (le"sib). 1846. [ad. mod.L. Lecy- 
this (see below).] Bot. A plant of the order 
Lecythidace* (typical genus Lecythis). So 
Le’cythid «. 1871. 
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IlLecythus (le'sijrifr). PL lecythi (-H). 
1857. Lad. Gr. A^/vulor.] Gr. Antiq. A vase 
or flask with a narrow neck. Hence Le*cy- 
thoid a. resembling a 1. 

Led (led), ppl. a. 1553. [Pa. pple. of 
Lead v. l \ In various uses (see the vb.). 

Phrases. Led horse , a sj Are horse, led by nn at- 
tendant or groom | also a sump ter horse. L. captain , 
a hanger-on, dependant, parasite. 

+Lede. Obs. [OE. Uod, l code, -a. Cf. G. 
leute . J A people, nation ; persons collectively ; 
(one’s own) people ; a man -1630. 

Le den. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. lieden , repr. 
a Celtic or early Rom. pronunc. of L. Latinum 
Latin, confused with liden language, f. If ode 
people. J ti. Latin. Only OE. ta. The language 
of a nation, etc. ; a ' tongue ’ -ME. Foim 
oi speech ; way of speaking -1596. +c. poet . 

Applied to the 'language* of birds -1612. 

Ledge (led*), sb. [? ME. formation from 
Uggc (led^a). Lay v.\ x. A transverse bar or 
sinp of wood, etc. fixed upon a door, gate, 
piece of furniture or the like. Now dial, and 
iechn. b. Naut. A name for the small pieces of 
timber placed athwartships, under the decks of 
a ship, m the intervals between the beams ME. 
c. Arch. A small moulding; a string-course 
1828. ta. A raised edging running along the 
extremity of a board or the like -1802. 3. A 

narrow horizontal surface, formed by the top of 
some projection in the vertical face of a wall, 
etc. 1558. b. A shelf-like projection on the 
side of a rock or mountain 1732. c. Fortif. ■» 
Derm 1729. 4. A ridge of rocks, esp. such as 

are near the shore beneath the surface of the 
sea ; ta range of hills ; a ridge of earth 1555. 

5. tA course or layer (Wotton) ; Mining, a 
stratum of metal-bearing rock ; a quartz-vein 
1847. 6. attrib. l.-door ledged door 1825. 

3. b. We dung to the crannies and ledges of the 
rode L. Stephen. 4. Three of the ships on invisible 
ledges the South winds drave Bowen. Hence 
Lodged ///. a. having or furnished with a L or 
ledges ; as. ledged door , one in which vertical boards 
are held together by three horixontal ledges. 

Ledge, v. 1 Obs. exc. dial. Also tl&ge, etc. 
Aphet. f. alrgge, alcdge ALLEGE v* 

Nay ’tia no matter sir, what ho leges in Latino 
Shaks. 

Ledge, 1/.2 rare. 1598. [f. Ledge sb . J 

x. intr. To form a ledge, a. trans . To furnish 
with a ledge ; to form as a ledge 1599. 

Lodgement, ledgment (le-d^m&it). Arch. 
ME. [App. f. Ledge sb. + -ment.] i. A string- 
course or horizontal suit of mouldings, such as 
the base-mouldings, etc,, of a bunding. 9. 
The development of a surface, or the surface of 
a body stretched out on a plane, so that the 
dimensions of the different sides may be easily 
ascertained X843. 

Ledger (le-dgai). Also ilidger, lieger, 
leiger, etc. 1401. [perh. formed on Eng. liggtn, 
leggen, dial, forms of Lie v. 1 , Lay v. + -er 1 , 
alter Du. ligger t IcggerJ] 

A. sb. x. A book that lies permanently in 

some place ; e. g. fa bible 1538 ; ta large copy 
of the breviary -1691 ; a register (now U.S . ). b. 
Comm . The principal book of the set of books 
employed for recording mercantile transactions, 
in which all debtor-and-creditor accounts are 
set down 1588. a. A horizontal timber in a 
scaffolding, lying parallel to the faoe of the 
building and supporting the putlogs. (Cf. 
ligger.) 1571. 3. A flat stone covering a grave 

15x0. 4. The nether millstone. Now dial, 

1530. 3. Angling. Short for ledger-bait (see 

below). 1653. 6. A resident ambassador ; also, 
a papal nuncio. Obs. exc. Hist, in form lieqer, 
1548. 7. transf. and fig . a, A (permanent) re- 
presentative ; a commissioner ; an agent. Obs. 
or arch, in form lieger. 1603. •fb. A resident 
in a place -x66x. 

6. A Nuncio differed from a Legate, almost as a 
Lieger from an extraordinary Ambassadour Fuller. 

7. b. Hee *• a lieger at Horne's ordinarie yonder 
B. Jons, 

Comb, t l.-bait, a fishing bait which is made to 
remain in one place (also attrib.) Walton j so L-hook, 
-line, -tackle j -blade, in a cloth-shearing machine, 
the stationary straight-e^ged blade acting with a 
spiral revolving blade, and used to trim the nap and 
make it uniform 1 •millstone * sense 41 -stone - 
sense 3 1 -wall =fbet-vmlt (Foot sb. Combs, a). 

B. adj. L In attrib , use, t *• L. -ambassador 

(*0 (rein), f (Fs. fd«re). 5 (fir, firm, #crth)» 


6 (Ger. K 41 n). k (Fr. p#»). ti (Gcr. Mailler). ii (Fr. dime). $ (curl), e (e*) (thrre). i 
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or ambassador l . : resident ambassador 1550. 
ta. Resident in a place; permanent ; stationary. 
Also//* L. side : the side on which something 
lies. -166a. 8- d/ar. Ledger line, a short line 

added temporarily above or below the stave to 
extend its compass 1700. 

a. L.-jeete 1 Blending, stock jests. Like a bruised 
Codling Apple a little corrupted on the Lciger side 
Gayton. 

XL In predicative use. esp. in to be, lie L x. 
Resident as ambassador, commissioner, or 
agent. Obs, exc. arch. 1560. ta. Lying or 
resting in a place; stationary ; resident -i66x. 

x. One that lay lieaer at London for their dispatches 
Hackbt. a Shiloh, where the Ark was long lciger 
Fult eh. 

Le*dger, v. Alsoleger. 1688. [f. Ledger 
sb. (sense 5).] intr. To use a ledger-bait. 

Le dger-book. Now Hist . 1553. A book 
containing records ; a register ; a cartulary ; a 
book of accounts. 

Ledget, -it (le*dg6t). 1805. [f. Ledge sb. 
+ -et. | A projecting piece. 

Ledgy (le-d^i), a . 1779. [f. Ledge sb. + 
•Y Abounding in or consisting of ledges or 
idges of rock. 

Lee (If), sb. 1 Also dial. lew. [OE. hllo 
(gen. h Howes) str. neut. or masc. : — OTeut. 
*hlewo-, whence ON. hly shelter, warmth, 
hljja to protect.] 1. Protection, shelter, 
rarely pi. fAlso, a resting-place. a. Chiefly 
Naut. The sheltered side of any object ; hence, 
the side away from the wind ME. ta. A shel- 
tered position or condition; hence, calmness, 
peace, tranquillity ME. 4. attrib . a. Indicat- 
ing that an object is on the lee-side of a vessel, 
or to leeward of some other object, e. g. /.- 
bowline , etc. 1513. b. Implying motion to lee- 
ward 1726. 

x. Phr. In, under f the) l. of. Rob Roy's cave 
under the Lea of Ben Lomond 1847, a. We run in 
as much under the 1. of the point as we could Dx Foe. 
Phr. f At L: (a) windbound ; ( b ) under shelter. t( To 
bnng t fall) by the l. j to leeward ; also fig. 9 

bring, lay , lie ) upon the l . : with sails aback. On, 
under {/he) ; to leeward ■» Alee. 4. b. The., 

leisurely weather-roll and l.-roll R. H. Dana. 

Comb. : l.-anchor, the anchor on the leeward side 1 
-bow, the bow- of a vessel that is turned away from j 
the wind s hence lee-bout vb., to run under the lee 
bow of ; *gage (see Gauge sb. I. 5) ; -latch, 'drop- 
pin!; to leeward of the course* (Smyth); -most a., 
farthest to leeward ; -port, a sheltered port ( -wheel, 

‘ the assistant to the helmsman * (Smyth). 

Lee (li), sb* Obs. exc. in pi. ME. [a. F. 
lie, Gaulish L. lia , pi. lix (10th c.) ; ? of 
Celtic origin.] The sediment from wine and 
other liquids, ta. sing. Also Jig. Also upon 
the to drain to the 1. -1813. b. pi. ME. c, 
fig. Basest part, dregs, refuse 1593. d. pi. 
construed as sing. Mdcb . II. iii. xoo. 

c. In these Lees and Dregges of time 162 r. Phr. 
To drain, drink the lees, to the lees, Le. to the last 
drop ; {to settle ) on or upon the lees. 

+Lee, a. Cf. Lew a. ME. [f. Lee sb. 1 ] 
Sheltered from the wind -1674, 
t Lee-board 1. ME. [a. ON. hle-borO, f. 
hU Lee sby + borO Board.] The lee side (of 
a vessel). 

Lee-board 2 (If b5®id). 1691. [f. Lee sb. 1 
+ Board.] A strong frame of plank, fixed to 
the side of a flat-bottomed vessel, and let down 
into the water to diminish her drift to leeward. 
Leech (UiJ), sb. 1 [OE./seee str. masc. (once 
Heca wk.) : — OTeut. *lkkjo-w ; — pre-Teut. 
+ttgi(hs\ cf. Ir liaigh .] 1. A physician ; one 

who practises healing. Now arch, (chiefly 
pjet.) or jocular . Also transf and fig. a. 
attrib., as l.-fee, a physician's fee, 

*. A farrier and bullock-leach *776, Grudging the 
L his growing bill Praeo. 

Leech (litj), sb.'* [OE. lace, Kentish lyct 
str. masc. - MDu. lake, lieke, leke fem.] One 
of the aquatic blood-sucking worms of the 
order H irudtnea ; esp. one of the genus Hiru do 
or Sanguisuga , . used medicinally for drawing 
blood, b. Artificial : an apparatus consist- 
ing of a scarifier and glass tube for drawing 
blood by suction 1858. c. fig \ One who sticks 
to another to suck gain out of him 1784. 

Phr. To stick like at. e. The spendthrift, and the 
I, That suelcs him Cowras. 

Comb, j L-extract,»n extract prepared from leeches, 
used experimentally for intravenous or intrapentoneal 
injections . palter, a kind of gaiter worn in Ceylon 
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for protection against land. leeches 1 glass Surg n [ and [Sweetness of their Odour Bacon. 4. SrasE* 
a glass tube to hold a L which is to be applied to a 


particular spot. 

Leech (lftf), sb.* 1336. [App. conn. w. 
ON. Ilk, Du. lift, Ger. lick, leech-line.] Naut . 
The perpendicular or sloping side of a sail. 
Also qualified, as mast-l., etc. b. attrib . in 
l.-llne, a rope attached to the 1., serving to 
truss the sail close up to the yard; -rope, a 
name for that part of the bolt-rope to which 
the border or skirt of a sail is sewed. 

Leech (lftj), v. 1 arch., now rare. [Early 
ME., f. Leech jA 1 ] trans. To cure, heal. 
Leech, v .* 1828. [f. Leech sb.*] trans. 
To apply leeches to medicinally. Also absol. 
Leechcraft (lf*tf,kraft). arch. [OE. Imce- 
crxfti see Leech xM, Craft.] The art of heal- 
ing; medical science. +A1 soeoncr. Remedy, 
medicine. So Lee*chdom arch. [OE. l&co- 
ddm J remedy. 

Lee'cher. rare . ME. [f. Leech v . 1 + 
er *.] One who leeches ; a physician. So 
Lee'chery (rare), leechcraft. 

Leef, obs. f. Lief. 

fLecful, a. [ME. leveful, f. Leave sb. + 
-FUL.] Permissible, right, lawful; just -1814- 
Leek (Ilk). TOE. leac str. neut. :-OTeut. 
*lavko- ; only Teut.] x. A culinary herb, 
Allium Porrum , allied to the onion, but having 
the bulbous part cylindrical and the leaves flat 
and broad. a. Referring to the colour of the 
leek, to its being the national emblem of the 
Welsh, etc. ME. 3. attrib. ME. 

x. The Lceke is hot and dry, and doth attenuate 
Gerards. Wild L., AUium ursinum. a. Nowc 
cherrye redde, nowe pale and greene as leekes *575* 
To eat the (or one's) l.i to pocket a deliberate affront. 
Hen. y, v. L 10. 

+Leer, sb. 1 [OE. hleor neut. f cheek — 
OS. hleor, hlear, hlier, ON. hlpr (only pi.).] 
x. The cheek -1586. a. The face, counten- 
ance ; hence, look, hue, complexion -1806. 

Tit. A. iv. ii. z iq. 

Leer (ll»i), sb* 1598. [f. Leer v.] A 

side glance ; a look or roll of the eye expressive 
of slyness, malignity, lasciviousness, etc. 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil L Pope. 

Leer,rA3 Also lear, Her. x66a. Glass- 
making. An annealing-furnace. Also attrib , 
as l.-pan =* Frache. 

Leer (llax), a 1 Also lear. [OE. * lire (in 
Ixmes emptiness) : — WGer. +ldri, of uncertain 
origin ; cf. Ger. leer, Du. laar.] +x. Empty. 
Also, clear of. -1567. a. Having no burden or 
load ; (of a horse) without a rider. Obs . exc. 
dial. ME. 8- dial. Empty of food; hungry, 
faint for want of food 1848. Hence Leerneaa, 
emptiness. 

b. Leir and sumptcr horses 1688. A L waggon 1787. 
3. I’m rather lear at supper J efferies. 

fLeer, a* 1629. [app. f. Leer®.] Looking 
askance ; oblique ; sly, underhand -1830. 

Leer (lw), v . 1530. [Perh. f. Leer sb. 1 , 
with sense ' to glance over one's cheek '.] x. 
intr. To look obliquely or askance. Now 
only, to glance with a sly, immodest, or 
malign expression in one's eye. fa. To walk 
stealthily or with averted looks -1878. 8* 

trans. To give a leer with (the eye) 1835. 

x. Here F&nnia leering on her own good man Pore. 
3. [A parrot] cocking his head, leering bis eye. and 
working his black tongue D. Jekrold. Hence 
Lee’ringly adv. 

Leery (ll* ri), a. 1 Obs . ere. dial. 1676. [f. 
Leer afi + -y l .J — Leer a. 1 in various 
senses. 

Leery (H»*ri), a.* slang. 1796. [?£. Leer 
a .* + -v *.] Wide-awake, knowing, ' fly \ 
Hence Lee'rily adv, 

Lees, pi. (dregs) : see Las sb* 
fLeese, v. [Com. Tent. str. vb. : OE, 
-Hasan, only in compounds, f. root *leus - : 
laus - : los-, whence also Leasing sb., -less, 
Loose a. and v „ Lose v., Loss.] x. trans. 
*=* Lose, in its various senses -1675, »* absol. 
and intr . To lose, be a loser -1610. 3. trans. \ 

To destroy ; to bring to ruin or perdition ; to 
spoil, = L. perdere -1553. If* Incorrectly 
used by Spenser In the str. pa. t and pa. pple. 
(lore, lorn ) with sense 'to forsake, desert, 
leave 

x. Flowers Pressed or Beaten, do 1. the Freshness 


F. Q. 1. iv. s. 111. i. 44. Hence tLeeeer, a destroyer, 
a loser. tUfi'ilng vbl. *6. losing, loss 1 eccas. de- 
struction. perdition. 

Lee snore. 1579. [Lee sb. 1 ] u A shore 
thAt the wind blows upon. ta. A shore that 
shelters from the wind -17x1. 

Lee side. Also dial, lew side. 1577. 
[Lee sb. 1 ] That side which is turned away 
from the wind. Opp. to weather side * 

Leet (1ft), sb 1 Obs. exc. Hist, [ME., ad. 
AF. lete or AL. let a, ? ad. OE. li} ; see 
Lathe 1 .] x. Court leet. a. 1 he juris- 
diction of a court lret ; the district over which 
this jurisdiction extended 1477. 3. attrib. as 

l --jury, etc. 1651. 

Leet ( 1 ft), sb* Now chiefly Sc. X44X. 
[app. aphet L ME. elite (a. OF. eslite, eslete), 
election.] i. A list of persons designated as 
el.gible for some oflice. a. pi. The candidates 
forming a leet 1533. Hence Leet v. (ic.), to 
pla. e in a 1. 

x. 1’hr, To be in to be on the leete , to put inZ., 
to Put on the etc. / 

fLeet, sb.* 1571. [repr. OE. (wega) gelxtc 
: — OTeuL typ c*g‘*ldtjo m , f. *ga- together, Y- + 
*l£t- (see Lkt v. 1 ).] A meeting of ways ; in 
two-, three-, four-way l. -1691. 

Leet, obs. f. Let v. 

Leetle (lrt’l). 1687. A joc. hesitating or 
emphatic pronunciation of Little. 

Leeward (l»*w5id, liw'aid), a. (sb.) and 
adv. 1549. A. adj. ti. Of a ship : That makes 
much leeway -1769. a. gen. Situated, or hav- 
ing a direction, away from the wind. Opp. to 
windward. Const, of. Hence occas. Shel- 
tered. 1666. 3. absol. or quasi-rA — Ltttt sb. 1 

s* Lee shore. L.-tldei a tide running 
the way the wind is blowing. L.-xoay = Leeway. 
3. Phr. On, upon, to (the) f. of. 

B. adv. Toward the lee (Lee sb. 1 2) 1785. 

Hence Lee'wardly a. (of a ship) apt to fall 
to 1. Opp. to weatherly. Lee*wardmo»t «. 
situated furthest to l fLee*wardncaa, ten- 
dency to fall to L 

Lee*- way, lee*way. 1669. [f. Lee sb 1 + 
Way.] The lateral drift of a ship to leeward 
of her course; the amount of deviation thus 
produced. Also fig. 

Phr. To make, fetch v/, make up l. Angle of 7. : 
the angle made by the direction of a ship's keel with 
that of its actual ioune. fig. We have a great deal 
of leeway to make up with the Australians 1884. 

Left (left). [ME. left, Itft OE. left 
(Kentish), lyft\ primary sense 'weak, worth- 
less', represented in E.Fris. luf Du. dial. 
loofi] A. adj. x. Distinctive epithet of the hand 
which is normally the weaker (see Left hand), 
and of the other parts on the same side of the 
body (occas. of their clothing, as in /. boot, 
glove, etc .) ; hence also of what pertains to the 
corresponding side of anything else. Opp. to 
right. 9. That has the relative position of the 
left hand with respect to the right. In pre- 
dicative use with const, of; in attrib. use now 
Lekt-hand is usual. ME. 

x. Who stooping op’nd my k side, and took From 
thence a Rib Milt. L. tide, \kajf{e\sa Left hand) : 
The position or direction (relative to a person) to 
which the 1. band points. Over the l. shoulder, now 
over the t. simply, a slang phrase implying that the 
meaning is the reverse of what is said. a. L. wing 
(of an army), l. branch (of a stream). L. bank (of m 
river) t that to the L of a person looking down the 
stream. That part of the shield which appearton the 

I. ride is called the dexter Cusaans. X. side, l. wing 
in politics, ■* Left eb. 1 c. 4< centre 1 in the French 
Chamber, those deputies of the centre (Centre sb. 

II. 4) who incline to the opinions of the Left end 
occupy seats adjacent to them. 

B. adv. On or towards the left side ME. 

Squadrons — 1. wheel 1 1798. _ 

C. sb, 1. a. « Left hand ME. b. Mil. The 
left wing (of an army). Also in pi., the men 


whose place Is on the' left. 1707, e. In con- 
tinental legislatures, the section of the members 
sitting on the left side of the chamber (as 
viewra from the president's chair), by custom 
those holding relatively liberal or democratic 
opinions. Hence transf. the more advanced 
or innovating section of a philosophical school, 
a religious sect, a political party, etc. 1837. a. 
A glove, etc., for the left hand, etc. 1864. 

1. a. In her right a civic wraith, la bee L a hems* 
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head TtNMVtoM. Cannon tol. of them,. .Volley'd and 
thunder'd Tennyson. b. Their Centres aud Left* 
move up 183s. 

Left (left), ppl. a. 1586. [pa. pple. of 
LeavE u.*] i. In senses of Leave Now 
rare exc. in l.-luggage {office, etc.). a. With 
advs. or ndvb. phr. 1783. 

a. He came to thank me for some left-off clothes 
Cow r tut. 

Left h 4 nd. ME. See Left <l i. Also 
ait rib, (uau. left-hand). 

Phrases. On, to th§ left hand (of) : on the 1 . side 
(of), in the direction of the 1 . ride j sis nfg. To take 
the l. hand (of ) : to place oneself on the L side (of). 
To marry with the l. hand, to marry murganatically ; 
hence a wife of the /. hind i (a daughter) by the l. 
hand, one born of such a marriage \ oecae. an ille- 
gitimate daughter. 

Comb, i left-hand blow, one delivered with the 
L hand j left-hand man, t («) O left-handed man ; 
(b) one placed at one's left ; left-hand marriage 
■* marriage with the left hand (see above) } so left - 
hand wife, queen ; left-hand rope, rope laid up 
and twisted ‘against the sun ’ ; fleft-hand tongue, 
a language written from right to left, as Hebrew. 

Left-handed, a. (Stress variable.) 1485. 
[-ED *.] x. Having the left hand more service- 
able chan the right ; using the left h ind by 
preference. 9. fig. Awkward ; clumsy, inapt 
1613. 3. Ambiguous, questionable, fin 

medical language : Spurious. 1613. 4. Ill- 

omened, sinister. Of a deity: Unpropitious. 
(Cf. L. I xv us,) ? Obs. 1609. 5. Of a marriage : 

Morganatic (from the custom in Germany by 
which the bridegroom gave the bride his left 
hand iu su h marriages). Said also of the 
parties so married, and of their issue. Occas. 
applied also to fictitious or illegal marriages, or 
to unions without marriage, and to their off- 
spring. 1643. 0. Adapted to the left hand or 

arm, or for use by a left-handed person ; (of a 
bljw) delivered with the left hand 1629. 7. 

Characterised by a direction or rotation to the 
left ; producing such a rotation in the plane of 
a polarized ray. (Cf. Ljrvo-.) 1813. 

1. A left-handed bowler is nearly always a right- 
handed bat tttoa, •• A good artist is left-handed to 
do profession Fuller. 3. A very left-handed com- 
pliment 1861. 4. I he (Leu-handed) stroaks of fortune 
*650. 5 The children of a left-handed alliance are 

not entitled to inherit H. Walpole. 6. Hall met him 
with a left-handed facer 1814. 7. Left-handed, or 

reversed varieties of spiral shells Woodward. Hence 
Leftha*nded-ly adv., -neas. 

Left-hander. 1861. [£. Left hand + 

-er 1.] A left-handed person or blow. 
Left-handiness, [f. * left- handy adj. ( — 

1 .eft-handed 2) +-NKSS.] Awkwai d manner. 
Cf. F .gaucherie. Chestrrf. 

Le-ftmost, a. Also leftennost. 1863. 
f - most. 'I Situated furthest to the left. 

Left-over. 1897. adj, and sb. (Something) 
left or remaining over ; also, a survival (1911). 

Leftward (le-ftwjid), adv. and a. 1483. 
[f. Left*. + -ward.] x. adv. On, or in the 
direction of, the left hand. a. adj. Situated 
on the left. Also occas. , Directed towards the 
left. 1813. 

s. L. and behind us is the desert 1898. a A L bend 
1886. So Le a ftwarda adv. « Leftward adv. 1844. 
Leg (leg), sb. ME. [a. ON, legg-r leg, 
limb 1— OTeut, type *lagjo~n. Some connect 
with root *la q- ol Gr. Kwtrt(ety to kick, L. la- 
cert us arm.] 

L The limb. 1. One of the organs of support 
and locomotion in an animal body; in nar- 
rower sense, the part of the limb between the 
knee and foot. Also transf. and pg. a. The 
leg out from the carcass of an animal or bird 
for use as food 1533. b. Leg-of mutton adj. 
phr., resembling a leg of mutton, esp. jn shape 
<8 to. 8. An obeisance made by drawing back 
one leg and bending the other ; a bow, scrape. 
Now arch, or foe, 1589. 4. Short for Black- 
leg a. 1815. 5. Cricket, a. L. before wicket : 

the act of stopping with the leg a straight- 
pftohed ball (a fault for which the batsman 
may be given ' out '). Also, simply, /. before . 
Abbrev. 7 . A w. 1795* b. (Also the I.) ( a ) That 
part of the 'on* side of the field , which lies 
behind, or about in a line with» the batsman. 
Chiefly in (a hit) to Ukt) l. 1843. ( b ) The side 
of the pitch on which the batsman stands 1843. 
c. Hence, the position of a fieldsman placed to 
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stop balls hit * to leg ' ; also, the fieldsman so 
placed x8x6. 

x. Vse your legs, take the start, run awaie Shars. 
4 g. One L by truth supported, one by lies. They | 
sidle to the goal Cowper. Phrases, a , All lege and 
wings, said of an overgrown awkward young person t 
biaut. = overmasted. On tho i., (of a dog) long in 
the teg, leggy. The boot it on the other L (see Boot 
sb. '). To full (or draw Sc.) a Person’s /., to 'get 
at \ befool him (colloq.). To gyve a Person a l. up, 
to help him to climb up, mount (a horse, etc.), or get 
over an obstacle (lit. and fig.). To have a bone in 
one's l. : a feigned excuse to avoid the use of one's 
legs. To lift (or heave up) the l. : said of a dog 
voiding urine, b. To change (of a horse) to change 
step. To have the legs of, to outrun. To put (or set) 
one's best l. foremost, to exert oneself to the inmost. 
To shake a A, to dance. To stretch one's legs, to 
exercise them by walking. To take to one's tegs, f/a 
take one's legs, to run away. e. On one's legs : (a) 
standing, esp. to make a speech ; so joc. on one s hind 
legs \ (b) well enough to eo about; (c) fig. in a 
prosperous condition, established, esf. in to set (a 
person) upon hit legs : also transf. of things. To fall 
on one's legs t to get well out of a difficulty. To get 
an one's hind legs : lit. of a horse, hence joc, of a 
man, to go into a rage. To stand upon one's own 
tegs : to he self-reliant, biota l. to si ami on : no sup- 
port whatever. d. On one's last legs, near the end 
of one's life, or (Jig.) resources ; said also of things. 

e. To dance (run, t ualh, etc.) a peison off his legs'. 
to cause (him) to dance, etc. till he can dO no more. 

f. Put for * the power of using one’s legs as in to feel, 
fnd one's legs. To keek one's legs, to remain stand- 
ing or walking. Sec also Ska lpgs. a. Then came 
up a L of mutton Dk Foe. b. Leg-of-mutton sail, 
a kind of triangular sail ; so leg-of-mutton rig. Leg- 
of-mutton sleeve, one full and loose on the arm 
but close-fitting at the wrist. 3. Phr. To make a l. 
3. c. Lone, short, square /., the fieldsman, or his 
portion, far from or near to the wicket or about 
square with it. 

II. Something more or less like a leg in 
shape or function. 1. A representation of a 
leg; esp . in Her. 1500. a. An artificial leg 
ME. g. That part of a garment which covers 
the leg 1580. 4. A bar, pole, etc. used as a 

support or prop; esp. in Shipbuilding and 
Mining 1430. 5. One of the supports of a 

chair, table, stool, etc. 1680. 6. One of the 

branches of a forked, jointed, or curved object 
1683. b. One of the sides of a triangle, viewed 
as standing upon a base (so Gr. aircAor) ; one 
of the two parts on each side of the vertex of a 
curve 1659. 7. Nasst. a. A name for various 

short ropes, which branch out into two or 
more pans 1627. b. A run made on a single 
tack. Chiefly in long, short /., a good l. 1867, 

5. Mr. Pickwick grated the legs of his chair against 
the ground Dickens. 7. b. Valkyrie .. preferred a 
aeries of short iegi off Wemy&s Bay to weather the 
Skelmorlit; 1895. 

Comb.', l.-bone, the shin-bone, tibia; -rest, aeon' 
trivance for renting the 1. of an invalid when seated; 
-worm, the Guinea worm (a.v.) which attacks the 
legs. b. in Cricket 1 L bail, stump, that nearest 
the barsinan; 1. ball, break, a hall which pitches 
on or breaks from the 1. side; -bye (sre Bye is); 
1. hit, stroke, a hit to I. ; -theory, bowling to leg 
with fieldsmen massed on that side. 

Leg (leg), v. 1601. [f. Leg j£.] l intr. 
To l. it : To walk fast or run, fa. To /. it, to 
4 make a leg \ To l. unto, to bow to. rare . 
->633. 3. trusts. To work (a boat) through a 

canal-tunnel by pressing with the feet against 
the top or sides of the tunnel ; to navigate (a 
tunnel) thus ; also to l. through 1836. 4. To 

catch by, or hit on, the leg 185a. Hence Led- 
ger (in sense 3). 

Legacy (le*g&si), sb. ME. [a. OF. legacic 
a legateship, ad. med.L. legatia (see -acy) the 
district of a legate, f, legatus Legate j 4 .] 
fL 1. The function or office of a delegate or 
deputy -1583. b. spec. The function or office 
of a papal legate. To send in /. : to send as 
legate. -1726. a. The message or business 
committed to a delegate or deputy -1654. 3. 

A body of persons sent on a mission, or as a 
deputation, to a sovereign, etc.; also, the act 
of sending such a body -X598. 

IL t*. — Bequest x. -1606. a. A sum of 
money, etc. bequeathed to another: — Eg-, 
quest a. fFormeriy also in gen. sense, what \ 
one bequeaths. 1460- h. transf, a udfg. ; esp. , 
=» anything handed down by an ancestor or * 
predecessor 1586. 8- attrib., as l.-duty , etc. 

a. You have paid., his L, at the haowdsf Tohnfcf 
the estate fundus Lett. b. Living great legacies * 
qf thought SSSS& 


LEGATION 

one who pays court to old and rich persona in hope 
of obtaining a L ; so legacy -/< unting. 

Hence t£e*gacy v. to give or leave as a 1 . 1 to 
bequeath a I. to. 

Legal (IPg&l), a. 1500. [ad. L. legalis 
f? through F. Ugal ), f. leg-, lex law. Cf. Leal, 
Loyal. I 1. Of, pertaining to, or falling 
within the province of laW 1529. b. Belonging 
to or characteristic ot the profession of the law 
18x9. c. nonce-uses. Observant of law; de- 
voted to law 187a. 9, Such as is required or 

appointed by law 1610. b. Such as is re- 
cognized by ' law ' as dist. from ' equity ' 181$. 
3. Permitted, or not forbidden, by law ; lawful 
1647. 4. Theol. a. Of, pertaining to, or based 

upon the Mosaic law. b. Of, pertaining to, or 
concerned with the law of works, i. e. salvation 
by works, not faith, xcoo. 5. quasi-j£. Some- 
thing legal; a legal foimality, etc. ; Sc. Law , 
the legal period within which reversion is per- 
mitted 1526. 

x. A 1 . artifice Boyle. L. debt Milton, advice x8oB. 
Phr. L . man * Law Latin legalis homo, a man who 
has full 1 . rights. So /. person, b. A 1 . face Byron, 
mind (mod.). c. Edward, .lived in a 1 . age Stubbs, 
a. L. possession 1751, tribunal* 1844. L. tender', coin 
or other money, which a creditor is bound by law to 
accept, when tendered in payment of a debt. (See 
Act 33 Viet. c. xo | 4.) 3. It is os L.. for the king 

to pardon, os for the party to accuse Clarendon. 
Hence Le’gal-ly adv., -neus (rare). 

Legalism (Irg&lxz'm). 1838. [f. Legal 

+ -ism. J i. Theol. Adherence to the Law ns 
opp. to the Gospel ; the doctrine of justification 
by works, or teaching which savours of it. a. 
A disposition to exalt the importance of Uw or 
formulated rule 1878. 

Legalist (irg&list). 1641. [f. Legal +■ 
- 1 ST.) x. Theol. An adherent or advocate of 
legalism. 9. A stickler for legality 1865. 3. 

One who views things from a legal standpoint 
1829. Hence Le gali stic a . 

Legality (lfgae'llli). 1460. [ad. F. ligaliti, 
med.L. iegalitas, f. L. legalis LEGAL. J x. 
Attachment to law or rule. b. Theol. Insistence 
on the letter of the law ; reliance on works for 
salvation, rather than on fiee grace. Also 
personified. 1678. c. The spirit of the legal 

E rofession 1880. a. The quality of being legal ; 
iwfulness. in early use. Legitimacy. 1333. 

X. c. L. delight* in the ingenious contrivance of 
delay* W. Coky. a. To try the L of the proceedings 
..against him H. Cox. 

Legalize (lrg&laiz). v. 1716. [f. Legal 
+ -IZE.] trans. To make legal ; to authorize, 
justify, sanction 

A period.. when oppression was legalised Hook 
H ence Legalization, the action of legalising. 
Leg&ntine (le-giutin), a. 1533. [as if ad. 
L . * Icgantmus, L legant-, pr. pplc. of legarc\ 
see Legate and -ine.] Lrron. synonym of 
Legatine. 


Legatary (le-gfttftri). 1542. [ad. L. lega- 
tarius, {. legatum a bequest, j A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a bequest 1676. 
B. sb. One to whom a bequest is left ; a legatee. 

Legate (le-g/t), sb. OE. [a. OF. legate ad. 
L. legatus , pa. pple. of legate to send as a 
deputy, etc. t x- An ecclesiastic deputed to re- 
present the Pope and armed with his authority, 
b. The ruler of a Legation (sense 5) 1653. a. 
gen. An ambassador, delegate, messenger ME. 
8- Rom. Hist. The deputy or lieutenant^ of a 
genera), or of the governor of a province; 
under the empire, the governor himscii, Also 
transf. 1474. 

x. L. a (or ide) latere (tolso, etf latere, ( 


a L of the highest class, one whose acts are virtually 
those of the rope himself, a There stands The L of 
the skies Cowper. Hence Legate atrip. 

Legate (ltg**t), v. 1546. (f. L. legal-, 
legare. ] trans . To give by will, to bequeath. 

ence Legatee*, one to whom a legacy has 
been bequeathed. 

Legatine (le-gAtin), a. 1450. [ t . Legate 
sb. -t- ink *.1 Of, pertaining to, or having the 
authority of, a legate. (Earlier Lboantine 

and LegativeJ 

L. constHutiomi ecclesiastical laws, enacted in 
national synods. beM tuiderlegetealrovn Pope Gregory 
IX and n^Genutt IV. Z, synod', onchald under 
tbs presidency of a (papal) legate. 

Legation (lrg^ Jan). 1460. [ad. L, feg*- 
timuM', mm L»oatk *£.] 1. The action of 
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sending a deputy, esp. a (papal) legate ; the 
fact of his being sent. a. His mission or 
commission 1470. 3. concr . The body of 

deputies sent on a mission ; a diplomatic 
minister {now, not being an 4 ambassador ‘land 
his suite. Also attrib . 1603. b. The official 
residence of a diplomatic minister 1863. 4 

The dignity and ofhce of a legate 1603. 5. 

Formerly, one of the provinces of the Papal 
States, governed by a legate 1841. 

1. The Divine L. of Moses War burton. 3. A 
secretary of I. . .supplying their place 1756. attrib. 
The L. buildings 1886. Hence Lega 4 tionary a. of 
or pertaining to a L t qualified or ready to go on a 1. 
Cari.ylr. 

Legatlve (le*g&tiv), a. 1537. [ad. late L. 
legations ; see Legate v . and -ative.] a. In 
/. bull, commission : Deputing ; conferring the 
authority of a legate, b. Of or pertaining to a 
legate, or ( rarely ) to an ambassador. 

|| Legato (lig£'t0), a . (adv. and sb.) 1811. 
fit. : lit. ‘ bound pa. pple. of legare : — L. 
ligare to bind. J Mus. A direction : Smooth 
and connected, without breaks. (Opp. to 
staccato. ) 

Legator (l/g/Kfii). 1651. [a. L., f. legare.) 
One who gives something by will ; a testator. 
tLe*gature. [f. Legate sb, + -ure.] The 
dignity and office of a legate; legateship. 
Clarendon. 

Leg-bail. 1774. In to give leg-bail, to de- 
camp. Hence occas. = 4 French leave ', etc. 
Lege. obs. f. Ledge v.i 
Legend (le*djend), sb. ME. [a. F. legende, 
ad. med.L. legenda 4 what is read', f. legere.) 
1. The story of the life of a saint, a. A collec- 
tion of saints' lives or of similar stories ME. 
+3. A story, history, account -1671. f4. A 

roll, list, record -x6ox. 5. Reel. A book of 
readings or lessons for use at divine service, 
containing passages from Scripture and the 
lives of saints. Obs. exc. Hist. 14.40. 6. An 

unauthenlic story handed down by tradition 
and popularly regarded as historical 1613. 7. 

An inscription or motto; chiefly spec., the 
words or letters impressed on a coin or medal, 
the title affixed to a picture 1611. b. gen. 
Written character; writing (rare) 3822. 118. 

Misused for Legion. Merry W. 1. iii. 99. 

a. A gloryous legende Of goode wemeo Chaucer. 
The L . (now . usu. called the Golden Z..), a 13th 
century collection of *aintV lives written by Tacobu* 
de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa. I had rather 
belceue all the fables in the L , and the Alcaron, then 
that this vniuer>aU frame is without a minde Bacon. 
6. The 1 . which would attribute to Alfred the founda- 
tion of the University of Oxford Hook. 7. No 1 . or 
effigy marks the graves of these royal Ladies Frrb- 
man. Hence tLe'gend v. grant, r. to tell as a 1. 

Legendary (lc*d^ndftri). 1513. [ad. 
med.L. legendarius adj. and sb., f. legenda ; see 
Legend sb. and -ary.J A. adj. x. Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a legend ; connected or 
concerned with legends; related in legend *563. 
b. Of writers : Relating legends 1646. a. Con- 
taining the legend on a coin 1830. 

1. L . period, age, one of which the accounts are 
mostly of the nature of legends. Relics of a mythical 
or 1. past 1900. 

B. sb. x. A collection of legends, esp. of 
lives of saints ; occas. =* The Golden Legend 
1513. 9. A writer of legends X625. 

Logon dry (le’d^indri). 1849. [f. Legend 
sb. + -RY.] Legends collectively. 

+Le*gei\ a. 1481. [a. F. tiger pop.L. 
type +leviarius, f. levis light.] Light, not 
heavy ; slight, trifling« Also, nimble. -1598. 
Hence tLe*gerly adv. 

Leger, obs. f. Ledger. 

Legerdemain (le d33idfm*-n). ME. [a. 

F. liger de main, lit. Might of hand'; cf. 
Leger a.] 1. Sleight of hand; jugglery; con- 
juring tricks. 9. transf. and fig. Trickery, 
hocus-pocus X532; ta trick, a juggle -1663. 
t3* A conjurer. Cibber. 4. attrib . or adj. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of legerdemain ; 
juggling, tricky 1576. 

x. Will ye see any featee of activity, Some sleight 
of hand, leigerdemame ? Bkaum. & Fu a. There is 
m certain Knack or L. in argument Shaptub. 4. L. 
Tricks 1707. Hence Legerdem&l'nUt, a conjurer. 
fLege-rity. 1561. [ad. F. liglrete ; see 
Legbr a. and -ITY.J T 


nimMeness-x8|0. 


Lightness (lit. and fig .) ; 
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tLeggc, v. rare . ME. only. [Aphet. f. 
Allege v. 1 ) To alleviate. 

Legge, obs. f. Ledge vfi 
Legged (legd), a. 1470. [f. Leg sb. + 

-ED a .J Having legs (esp, such or so many) ; 
as in Baker-/., barc-l.. Bow-legged, two-t., 
etc. In Her., having legs of a specitied 
tincture. 

Leg'd like a man Temp . 11. ii. 35. 

fLeggiadrous, a. rat e. 1648. [f. It. leggia- 
dro light, sprightly + -ous.J Graceful, ele- 
gant. Jos. Beaumont. 

Legging (lcgiq), sb. Chieflv //. 1763. [f. 
Leg sb. + -ing 1 (but cf. -ing 8 ).J In pi. A 
pair of outer coverings (usu. of leather or 
cloth) to protect the legs in bad weather, 
reaching from the ankle to the knee, or some- 
times higher. 

Legging (le’gin), vbl. sb. 1879. [f. Leg v . 
+ -ing l .] Making a leg or obeisance. 

Leggy (le'gi), «• 1787. V- Leg sb. + 

-Y *. j Conspicuous for legs ; lanky-legged, 
f Leg-harness. MK Armour for the leg 
-1840. 

Leghorn (leg|J in, le'gh^in). X753. [Place- 
name Leghorn, ad. It. Legorno (x6-i7th c.). 
now Livorno, repr. L. Liburnus.) x. Name of 
a straw plaiting for hats and bonnets, made 
from a particular kind of wheat, cut green and 
bleached, and imported from Leghorn in Tus- 
cany ; a hat or bonnet made of this or straw 
like this. Also attrib., as L. bonnet , chip, 
plait , etc. 9. Name of a breed of the domestic 
fowl 1854. 

Legible (lcdglh’l), a. (sb.) ME. [ad. late 
L. legibilis, f. legere to read ; see -BI.E. J a. Of 
writing : Plain ; easily made out. b. Of com- 
positions : Accessible to readers (noncc-usc ) ; 
also, easy to read, readable (rare) 1676. c. 
transf. and fig. 1595. 

a. A fair, fast, L hand 1620. C. The trouble 1 . in 
my countenance Lamb, lienee Legibility. Le'gi- 
bly adiK 

Legific (lsdgrfik), a. [f. L. legi-, lex law + 
-ficus\ see -Fic.] Pertaining to the making of 
laws. J. Grote. 

Legion (li-dgan). ME. [a. OF. legiun, 
legion (mod.F. ligion), a. L. fegionem , legio, f. 
legere to choose, levy (an army) ; cf. -ion.] i. 
Rom. Antiq. A body of infantry in the Roman 
army, ranging in number from 3.000 in early 
times to 6,000 under Marius, usually with a 
large complement of cavalry. b. Applied to 
certain bodies in modern armies 1598. 9. 

Vaguely : A host of armed men ME. 3 « A 
vast host (of persons or things) ; esp. in the 
(inaccurate) phr. their name is L . —> 4 they are 
innumerable* (cf. Mark v. 9) ME. 4. L. of 
Honour [=F. Ugion d'honneur ]: a French 
order of distinction, conferred for civil or 
military services, etc. 1827. b. American L., 
a national association of ex-service men insti- 
tuted in X919. British L., a similar association 
founded in 1921 and incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1935. 5. Nat. Hist. An occasional 

term repr. an assemblage of objects intermediate 
in extent between a class and an order 1859. 
6. attrib. or adj. Multitudinous 1678. 

x. b. Foreign t. [ = F. ligion itrangbre) • a body of 
foreign volunteers in the French army in the iQth c ; , 
employed in the colonies, etc. 3. He.. call’d His 
Legions, Angel Forms, who lay intrans’t Milt. P.L, 
1. 301. A legioun is name to me ; for we ben manye 
Wyclif Mark v. 9. 

Legionary (lrdganiri). 1577. [ad. L. 
legionarius , f. legionem Legion ; see -ary.] 

A. adj, 1. Of or belonging to a legion. b. 
Of an inscription, mark, etc. : Designating a 
particular Roman legion 1851, a. Constituting 
or consisting of a legion or legions 1646. 
x. The whole multitude of I. soldiers Arnold. 


b. 

The 1 . mark of the tide 1863. 

B. sb. A soldier of a legion, ancient or 
modern. Also, a member of the Legion of 
Honour. 1598. 

The cowering 1 ., with whom to hear wns to obey 
Ds Qiuncky. 

Legioned (lPd^and), a. Poet. 1818. [f. 

Legion + -ed V] Arrayed in legions. 
Legislate (le'dgistat), v. 1719. [Back- 
formation f. Legislator, Legislation.] i. 
' irons. To make layj for. D'Urfey, 9. intr. 
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To make or enact laws 1805. 3. quasi-forax. 

To bring or drive by legislation into or out of. 
Also rarely irons, to bring about or control by 
legislation. 1845. 

a. Solon, in legislating for the Athenians, had an 
idea of a moie perfect Constitution than be gave 
them Hr. Watson. 3. The legislated depreciation of 
tins one estate . . had cost him . .£ 100,000. 1898. 

Legislation ileclgislrt'jaii). 1655. [a. late 
L. legis- lationem, prop, two wds. — 4 bringing of 
a law’ (legis + lationem ).] 1. The action of 

making or giving laws ; the enactment of laws, 
lawgiving. a. The enactments of a legislator 
or legislature ; enacted laws collectively 1838. 

x. Pythagoras, who join'd L. to his Philosophy, and 
. pretended to Miracles.. to give a more venerable 
Sanction to the 1*aws he prescribed Ld. Lyttelton. 
Hence Legiela'tional a. pertaining to 1 . 
Legislative (le*d£isi/tiv). 1641. [After 
Legislation, Legislator ; see -ative. Cf. 
F. Ugislatif ( 1 4th c.).] 

A. adj. 1. That legislates; having the func- 
tion of making laws 1651. 9. Of or pertaining 

to the making of laws 1641 ; enacted or 
appointed by legislation 1855. Hence Le'gis- 
latively adv. by legislation. 

x. On the 30th of September [1791), this National 
Assembly., di&solved itself, and gave place to the 
succeeding L. National Assembly 1797. a. I- lemc- 
dies 1855, penalties 187a, emancipation of Scotch 
industry Lkcky. 

B. sb. T he power of legislating ; the body In 
which this is vested, the legislature. Opp. to 
executive . Now rare. 164a. 

Legislator (le’d^ishrUsi). 1605. [a. L. 

legis-lator, prop, two wds., * ‘proposer of a 
law ’ (legis, lex + la tor, used as agent-n. to 
ferre to bring).] One who makes laws (for a 
people or nation) ; a lawgiver ; a member of a 
legislative body. 

Legislators have long since discovered the absurdity 
of attempting to fix prices by law Jkvoks. transf. 
The alleged T. of science ban WbTxa. Hence Legi. 
lator8hip, the position ofL 

Legislatorial (led&»l/lb«'ri&l), a. 1774. 

[f. mod.L. type * legiilatonus (f. legislator) + 
-al] i. Having the power to legislate, acting 
as a legislator or legislature 1819. 9. Of or 

pertaining to a legislator or legislation. 
Legislatress (le’d^isltritres). 1711. [f. 

Legislator + -kss.] A female legislator. 

Nature, a beneficent 1 . Maine. So Legisla'trlx 

legislature (le d^isl/tiuj). 1655. [After 
Legislator; cf. -ure.) i. ‘The power 
that makes laws' (J.); a body of persons in- 
vested with the power of making the laws of a 
country or state; spec. ( C 7 .S .) the legislative 
body of a Slate or 1 erritory, as dist. from Con- 
gress. ta. The exercise of the function of 
legislation -1765. 

x. 'Twaa April, as the bumpkins say, The 1 . called 
it May Cowt'RR. a. It was very inconvenient to 
have both the 1. and th<» ^xe^utb<n in the same hands 
JIubnkt. 

Legist (lrd^ist), 1456. [ad. F. I’giste, ad. 
med.L. legista , f. leg-, lex Law ; see -ist.] 
J * '■ lav ‘ ~ 


(Cf. Jurist.) So 


One versed in the law. 
fLe’giater ME.-X555. 

|| Le-giL [L., pres, or pa. t. 3rd pers. sing, 
of legere to read.] Claim to 4 Benefit of Clergy * 
based upon the fact ol being able to read a 
verse of the Bible. Baxter. 

Legitim : see Legitime. 

Legitimacy (IZd^i-timAsi). 1691. [f. 

Legitimate ; see -acy.] i. The fact of being 
a legitimate child. 9. Of a government or the 
title of a sovereign : The condition of being in 
accordance with law or principle. Now often, 
with reference to a sovereign’s title : The fact 
of being derived bv regular descent ; occas. the 
principle of lineal succession to the throne. 
18x7. 3. gen. Conformity to inle or principle, 

or (Ixfgic) to sound reasoning 1836. 
a. The Doctrine of Divine Right, which has now 
ome back to us like a thief from transportation, 
under the alias of L. Macaulay. 3. The L of our 
assumption 1831k 

Legitimate (l/dgl-timA), a. 1494. [ad. 
med.L. legitimates, legitimare to declare to be 
lawful, f. L. legitimist, f. leg-, lex law. The 
strict ppl. sense, — legitimated, is not found In 
EnglUn .1 t* Of a child : Having the status of 
one lawfully begotten ; entitled to full Altai 
rights. Said also of a parent, and of lineal 
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descent. (The only sense in Johnson.) tb 
transf Genuine, real; opp. to ‘spurious 
-1818. a. Conformable to law or rule ; lawful, 
proper 1638. b. Normal, regular ; conformable 
to a standard type 1669. c, Qf a sovereign s 
tiile : Resting on hereditary right. Hence, 
said of a sovereign, a kingdom, etc. 1821. d. 
Logically admissible 1797. 

1. The common law had deemed all those bastards 
who were born before wedlock: By the canon law 
they were 1. Humic, a. They [Moors] are a nation . . 
without a I. country or a name W. Ikving. b. A 1. 
English classic Macaulay. The L drama ; the body 
of plays, Shakspcrian or other, that have a recognized 
theitrical and literary merit; also cllipt. (Ts/s/r, 
slang) the l. d. Both [methods] were 1. logical pro- 
cesses Mill. Hence Legitimately adv. t -ness. 

B. sb. 1, A legitimate child 1583 ; a legitimate 
sovereign ; also, one who supports the title of 
such sovereigns 1821. ta. Something to which 
one has a legitimate title. Milt. 

Legitimate (lfilaitimrit), v. 1531. [f. 

med.L. legitimate legitimare (see prec.). Cf. 
F. Ugitimer .] 1. trans. To render legitimate 
by authoritative declaration or decree. Also 
fig. 1597. a. To make legal by enactment. In 
early use, To give (a person) a legal claim to 
(something). 1531. 3. To affirm or show to be 
legitimate; to justify 161 z. 

s. To I. the duke of Lancaster's ante-nuptial children 
H allam. 3. Necessity legitimates my advice; for it 
is the only way to save our lives Da Fob 

Legitimation (IM^itim^i Jan). 1460. [ad. 

med.L. legit i mat ioncm. Cf. F. legitimation .] 
1. The rendering or authoritatively declaring 
(a person) Egitim ite. fa. Legitimacy -1689. 
b. transf. Ol a literary work; Authenticity, 
genuineness Now rare. 1635. 3. The action 

of making lawful ; authorization 1660. 

3. The I. of Money, and the giving it its denominated 
value 1700. 

Legl timatist. rare. i860, [f. as next + 

-isr. | » Legitimist. 

Legitimatize (IJU.^i'tim&taiz), v. 1791. [f. 
Legitimate a. 4- -ize.] trans. To render 
legitimate or lawful, esp, to render (a child) 
legitimate. 

Legitime (le*d 5 ttiin\ Also flegitim. ME. 
[a. F. ligitime adj. and sb., ad. L. Lgr tinius, f. 
leg-, lex Law .1 tA. adj. =-■ LEGITIM \TK a. 
-1795. B. sb. Civil and Sc. Law. The portion 
of his movable estate to which children are 
enti'led on the death of their father. — L. 
Irgitima {pars) 1768. 

Legitimism (lfdflrtimiz’m). 1877. [ad. F. 
ligihmisme\ see -ism. ] In Fr. or Sp. 
priitics: Adherence to the claim of the so- 
called ' legitimate pretender to the throne*. 
Legitimist (lJidgrtimtst). 1841. [ad. F. 
Ugitimiste. j A supporter of legitimate autho- 
rity, esp. of a monarchical title claimed on the 
ground of direct descent; sp'C. in France, a 
supporter of the elder Bourbon line. Also 
aft rib. or adj. 

Legitimize, v. 1833. [f. L. iegitimus + 
-izk.J - Legitimatize. Legi tiraiza-tion. 
Legless (le-gles), a. ME. [-less.] Having 
no legs. e , 

Leglet He-glGt). 1821. [f. Leg sb. 4- -i.kt.] 
1. A little leg. a. An ornament for the leg. 
(After armlet , etc.) 1836. 

Leg-puli (le’gpul). slang. 1920. The act 
of ‘pulling a person’s leg' (see Leg sb. I. 1 
phr.). So Le*g-pudler, -pu lling (1908). 
Leguleian (ltgiwlrAn). 1631. [f. L. Ugu- 

leius (f. lcg- t lex) + -AN. | 

A. adj. Pettifogging. B. sb. A pettifogger. 
So Lcgulei'ous a . 1660. 

Legume fle giain, Ugid-ra], 1676. [a. F. 
Ugumt, ad. L. legutnen, f. legtre to gather, so 
called because the fruit may be gathered by 
hand. ) 1. The fruit or edible part of a legu- 

minous plant, e.g. beans, peas, pulse. Hence, 
A vegetable used for food ; chiefly in pi. 1693. 
ta. A leguminous plant -1725. 8- Tb® P°d ° r 

a leguminous plant 1785. 

Legumea (1 Adi?* men). PL legumens, 
tlHgumina. ME. [a. L. ) see prec. J — prec. 
Legumin (lfgi/7*min). Also -ine. 1837. 
If. Legume + -IN.] Chem. A proteid sub- 
stance resembling casein, found in leguminous 
and other seeds. 
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Leguminous (l/giJPmmos), a. 1656. [f. 

L. legumin legutnen +* ous.] 1. Of, pertain- 
ing to. or of the nature of, pulse. 9. Bat. Of 
or pertaining to the N.O. Legummosx, which 
includes peas, beans, and other plants bearing 
legumes or pods 1677. b. Like what pertains 
to a .leguminous plant 1688. 

Leibnitzian (foibni-tsi&n). A 1 soLelbnitian, 
•izi&n. 1754. [f. the name of G. W. Leibnitz 
(1046-1716) + -IAN ] A. adj. Pertaining to 
Leibnitz or his philosophy or mathematical 
methods 1765. B. sb. A follower of Leibnitz. 
Leicester (le st ai). 1834. [Name of an 
English county town.] Used attnb . and hence 
ellipt . as sb., to des ; gnatealong-woolled vaiiety 
of. sheep and a long -homed variety of cattle 
originally bred in Leicestershire. 

Leiger, leigier: see Ledger. 

Leio- (Ui-o), also lio-, comb. f. Gr. Amos 
smooth ; as in : Leiophylloua [Gr. </>iJAAov] 
a., Bot . having smooth leaves; Leio*trichous 
[Gr. Tpix- t 0 pi{ hair] a. t smooth-haired, be- 
longing to the group || Lelo*trichi, one of the 
two so-called primary divisions of mankind. 
Leip;o)- : see Lip(o)-. 

Leister (lPstai). 1533. [a. ON. liSstr , f. 

ltdsta str. vb., to strike.] A pronged spear for 
striking and taking salmon, etc. Hence 
Lei'ster v. trans. to spear with a 1. 

Lelsurable (le’g'Qr&b'l, 1 F-), a. 1540. [f. 
LEISURE + -ABLE; cf. pleasurable , etc.] x. 
Leisurely, deliberate. 2. Not requiring haste ; 
leisure (time), rare . 1607. Hence Levaurably 
ii iv. (now rare). 

Leisure (le’giui, local Irgifti). [ME. leiser, 

a. OF. leisir (mod. loisir), subst. use of inf. 

leisir : — L. licere to be permitted.] +1. Free- 
dom or opportunity to do something -1640. 
tb. An opportunity. ME. only. a. Opportunity 
afforded by unoccupied time ME. b. Time 
allowed before it is too late. Now rare. 1553. 
3. The state of having time at one’s own dis- 
posal ; free time ME. b. A spell of free time. 
Now rare. 1449. t4* Leisurelincss, delibera- 
tion -1677. 5. attrib. 1669. 

a. If yonr 1 . seru’d, I would spenke wiih you Siiaks. 

b. fror whose sanction there was no i. to wait Jas. 
Mill. 3- The I)csi:e of L. is much more NuLural, 
than of Business and Lare Temi-lb. I‘hr. To tarry', 
attend, or stay (upon) a person's l. : to wait his time. 
ALo fig. arch. 5. Let us pass a 1. hour in story 
felling JowETr. 

Phrases. At l . : with time at one’s disposal | with- 
out haste, with deliberation. At one's J. : when one 
has tune; at one's case or convenience. \By l , (also 
by good l.) : with deliberation : at uue’si.j by degrees; 
slowly. Also (= Gr. ir^oAfl), barely. 

Leisured ( le*3 1 u id, IF-), 1631. [f. Leisure 
+ -ED '- 1 .] 1. Characterized by leisure. 9. 

Having ample leisure, esp. in the l. classes 

Leisurely (le-^iuili, lr-), a. 1604. [f. Lei- 
sure +• -LY >.] x. Having leisure ; proceeding 
without h.iste 1613. 9. Of actions or agents : 

Performed or operating at leisure; deliberate. 

z. The men of L minds Coleridge. a, A I. journey 
across the south of France 1875. Hence Lei'aureli- 
ness. So Lei’surely adv. i486. 

|| Leitmotiv (UitmotPf). Also -motif, 
■motive. 1876. [Ger., f. leit- leading + motiv 
Motive.] Afus. In the musical drama o! 
Wagner and his imitators, a theme associated 
throughout the work with a particular person, 
.situation, or sentiment. 

Lek (lek), V. 1884. [?a. Sw. leka to play; 
see Lake v.] intr. Said of grouse ; To con- 
gregate. Also Lek sb. a gathering or congre- 
gaiing 1871. 

Leman (le'm&n, lFm&n). arch. [Early 
ME. leofmon , f. leof Lief, dear + Man.] i. 
A lover or sweetheart; foccas. a husband or 
wife. 9. In bad sense (cf. paramour) : An un- 
lawful lover or (chiefly m later archaistic use) 
mistress ME. 

a. Yea I none did love him— not his lemans dear 
Byron. 

Leme, obs. f. Lram sb .1 and v. 

Lemma 1 (le*m&). /Ylemmas, Hlemmata. 
1570. [(ult.) a. Gr. \rjupa, pi. hlffi/mra (f. 
root of Aajifldvaiv to take) something received 
or taken, something taken for granted. Cf. F. 
lemme .] x, Math., etc. A proposition assumed 


6 (Ger. K*ln). 4 (Fx.p««). U (Ger. Mwller). «(Fx. d«ne). # (carl). i (e-) (th«re). 


LEMUROID 

or demonstrated, preliminary to the demonstra- 
tion of some other, 9. a. The argument or 
subject of a literary composition, prefixed as a 
heading or title ; a motto appended to a picture, 
etc. b. The heading or theme of a scholium, 
annotation, or gloss. 16x6. 

a. b. He marka off the 1. from the body of the note 
in cases in which a L is given \V. G. Rutherford. 

Lemma* (lemA). PL lemmata (le-mfiift). 
1680. jad. Gr. t. A#ir<iv to peel.] 

Embryo! . The primary or outer layer of the 
germinal vesicle. 

Lemming (le'miq). Also leeming. 1713. 
[a. Norw. lemming .] A small arctic rodent, 
A/yodes lemmus, resembling a field mouse, 
about 6 in. long, with a short tail, prolific, 
and remarkable for its annual migrations to 
the sea. Also l.-mouse, -rat. 

Collared or Snowy 1., Cuniculus tonjuatus. 
Lemnlan (le*mni£n), a. 1611. [f. L. 

Lemnius, Gr. Arffivios (f. A rjpxos the island 
Lemnos) + -AN.] Of or pertaining to Lemnos. 

L. earth (L. terra Lentnia ), sigillated earth, 
sphragide. L. reddle, an ochre of a deep-red colour 
and firm consistence, occurring in conjunction with 
the Lemnian earth, and used as a pigment. L. 
smith : Hephaestus or Vulcan. 

Lemniscate (lemnrskrt). 1781. [ad. mod. 
L. lemniscata, fem. of L. lemniscatus adj., 
adorned with ribbons, f. lemniscus ; see next.] 
a. Geom. The designation of certain closed 
curves, having a general resemblance to the 
figure 8. b. Alg. Used attrib. in l. function , 
one of a class of elliptic functions first lhvesti- 
gited by Gauss, in connexion with formulae 
relating to this class of curves. 

|| Lemniscus (lemnrs-kjfe). PI. -cl (-sai). 
Also flemnisc (1706-18). 1849. [L. lemniscus, 
Gr. XrjpviaKos ribbon.] 1. The character ri- 
nsed by ancient textual critics in annotations. 
9. One of the minute ribbon-like appendages 
of the generative pores of some entozoans 185c 
Lemon (le-man), sb A ME. ( c 1400). [ad. 
F. limon *= med.L. limotiem, related to F. 
lime ; see Lime sb .* Prob. of Orental origin; 
cf. Arab, laimun , Pers. liriitn, etc., fruits of 
the citron kind.] x. An ovate fruit with a pale 
yellow rind, and an acid juice. The juice yields 
citric acid ; the rind yields or' or essence oflemons % 
used in cookery and perfumery. b. slang 
(01 ig. U.S.). Something worthless or distaste- 
ful 1863. 9. The tree {Citrus Limon 11m) which 

bears this fruit 1615. 3. The colour of the lemon; 
pale yellow. More fully l.-colour. 1796. 4. 

attrib ., as l.-bloom, l.-cake, l.-coloured. etc. 1598. 
5. quasi-tf <//.. short for lemon-coloured 1875. 

Comb.'. I.-balm, Melissa officinalis 5 -cheese, a 
confection made from lemons, butter, and eggs; -cut- 
ting, the feat of cutting a suspended 1. in two with a 
sword when riding at full speed ; -grass, a fragrant 
E. Indian grass {Andro/ogon schernanthus) yielding 
the grass oil used in perfumery ; also attrib. ; -kali, 
a mixture of tartaric acid and sodium bicarbonate, 
which when dissolved form an effervescing drink ; 
•plant f Aloyda citriodora), the so-called lemon- 
scented verbena; -squash, a drink made from soda- 
water, lemon-juice, and sugar; -squeezer, an instru- 
ment for squeezing out the juice of lemons; -thyme, 
a lemon-scented variety of thyme; -tree, (a) — sense 
*; (b) sa lemon-plant', -verbena *= lemon-plant \ 
-wood, a New Zealand tree, the Tarata. 

Hence Le'mon v. to flavour with 1. Lemony a. 
Lemon (le'man), sb.% 1835. [app. a. F. 
limande. J In lemon-dab, lemon-sole# names 
for certain species of plaice or flounder. 
Lemonade (lemoned). Also tl!monad£r 
1663. | ad. F. limonade , f. limon lemon.] A 

drink made from lemons, with (aerated) water 
and sugar. So tLemona*do 1640-76. 

Lemur (lPmfti). PL lemurs# ||lcmures 

(le-mitlrft). 1580. [a. L. * lemur, pL lemures.] 

x. Pom. Myth. In pi. The spirits of the deatt. 
9. 7 . 00 1 . A genus of nocturnal mammals of the 
family Ltmuridve, lound chiefly in Madagascar, 
allied to the monkeys, but having a pointed 
muzzle ]*ke that of a fox ; an animal of this 
genus 1795. 

1. The Lars, sod Lemures moan with midnight 
p'aint Milt. Hence Lemu*xidous a belonging to 
the family Lemuridm. Le*murlne a. and sb. «= next. 

Lemuroid (le*miuroid). 1873. [f. Lemur 
+ -OID. j A. adj. Resembling the lemurs ; 
pertaining to the sub-order Lemur oidea, of 

j(£i) t (Fr. foist). 5 (fir, fom, earth)* 
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which the genus Lcmsur is the type. B. sb. A 
lemuroid animal 1873. 

fLend, sb .1 [OE. +lfnden (only m pi. Ign- 
dcnu).] Chiefly pi. The loins; also, the but- 
tocks -1550. 

Lend,j£. 2 Sc. 1575. [f. Lendt.I] A loan. 

Lend (lend), vA Pa. t. and pple. lent. 
[OE. Henan (giving ME. lent, Sc. It*), f. /is 
(see Loan sb.). The substitution of lend* for 
len - in the present stem, due to the ambiguity 
of the pa. t. lends, is early ME,] 1. Irons. To 
grant temporary possession of (a thing) on 
condition of the return of the same or its 
equivalent. b. spec. To let out (money, etc.) 
at interest OE. c. absol. or intr. To make a 
loan or loans OE. a. To grant, bestow ; to 
impart, afford (usu. something not in the 
possession of the subject, or something viewed 
as a temporary possession or attribute) OE. 
+*. To hold out (a hand) to be taken -1611. 
c. To l. an ear or onds ears : to listen ME. d. 
To aflford the use or support of ; esp. in to l . a 
hand, etc., to assist. e. To give or deal (a 
blow). Now dial. X460, f. To devote (one s 
strength) to. rare. 1697, 8* reft. To accom- 
modate oneself to. Of things : To admit of 
being applied to a purpose or subjected to a 
certain treatment 1854. 

«. To lende one his house to solemnise a manage 
1573. To 1 . a volume of poems >785, a lease for 
perusal 1893. b. Thou shall not . 1 . him thy victuals 
for increase Lev. xxv. 37. c. Hee that bath pity 
vpon the poore, lendeth vnto the Lord Prov. xix. 17. 
Phr. To X out : — r, 1 b t now esp used of lending 
xics. a. While Heaven lends us grace Milt. 


libraries. a. While Heaven lends us grace 
Co'Hut 938. *Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view Campbell, b. L. me thy hand, and 1 will giue 
thee mine Shaks. C. The young king seemed to 1 . a 
willing ear Geo. Eliot. d. Lend s a Hand here 
Mottxux. 3. None lends itself better to architectural 
purposes 1874. 

Hence Le'ndable a. that may be lent 
fLend, v* Obs. [OE. Undan :-OTeut. 

* land fan, f. lando m Land sb. ] intr. To arrive, 
light \up)on, remain, tarry -1535. 

Lender (le’ndaj). Also flenner. [orig. 
OE. Ixnere, f. Henan Lend vA; later L the vb. 

+ -ER *.] One who leads, esp. at interest. 
Lending (leu dir)), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Lend 
vA + -ing l . J 1. The action of Lend vA ; esp. 
the letting out of money at interest, a. concr. 
Something lent 160a ; f spec, pi., money ad- 
vanced to soldiers when the regular pay cannot 
be given -1637. 

a. Mowbray hath receiu'd eight thousand Nobles, 
In name of lendings for your Highnesse Soldiers 
Shaks. 

Leading, ppl. a. 1586. [f. as prec. + 

-ing a . ] That lends. 

L. library, one from which books are lent. 
fLene, a. and sb. 1751. [ad. L. Unis 
smooth.] Phonetics . Applied to the smooth 
breathing ( sfiritus lenisS in Greek ; also to a 
stopped (esp. voiceless) consonant, opp. to 
aspirate -18 . , 

Lene : see Lend vA 

fLeng, adv. [OE. Ifng OTeut. +laijgiz, 
advb. compar. of *lango- LONG a.] Longer 
-ME. 

fLenger, a. and adv. [OE. Ifngra, neat* and 
fem. I fng re : — OTeut. *lat]gi*on-, compar. of 
Long a.] A. adj. Longer -1561. B. adv. 
Longer -1590. 

fLengest, a. and adv. [OE. longest 
OTeut. * latjgisto-, f. *laygo- Long a . ; cf. 
prec.] A. adj. Longest, very long -1530. B. 
adv. Longest **1485. 

Length (leg ) 0 » sb. [OE. lettgbu fem. : — 

: — OTeut. *lapgi!d , f. as prec. | 

1. Quality of being long. 1. Linear measure- 
ment of any thing from end to end ; the great- 
est of the three dimensions of a body or figure. 

a. Extent from beginning to end. e.g. of a 
period of time, a senes, a word, etc. ME. 
8* The quality or fact of being long ; opp. to 
shortness ME.; prolixity (now rare) 1593. b. 
An instance of this ; esp . a long period 1697. 4. 
A distance as long as something specified ME. 

b. Sport. The length of a boat, a horse, etc., 

taken as a unit in stating the amount by which 
a race is won 1664. 5. With a demonstrative 

or other defining word : Distance 1450. b .fig. 
fas advh phrases, as, to go (to) the l. of, a 
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(great, etc.) 1 ., (all, etc.) lengths 1697. ffl. 
Reach -X628. 7. Pros . Quantity (of a souod 

or syllable). Also, long quantity (opp. to 
shortness). 1575. 8. Cricket . The proper dis- 

tance for pitching a ball iu bowling. Also — 
length ball. 1776 . 

s. The full I. of the rope between us Tymdaia. 
Phr. To Jind^get, know the l. of (a pcison’h)foot ; see 
Foot sb. The l. of one's tether ; see Tether *. 
The tench t of the siege Lo. Berners. b. To see a 
friend after a I. of absence LanuDr. 3. Such Custom®* 
have their force, onely from L. of Time Hobbrs. 
Excuse my l Burks. 4. At arm's l. : see Arm sb.' 
Cable’s) L : see Cable sb. 2 b. One's l. * 1 tell all 
my I. 1870. b. The Oxford crew won by three and 
a half lengths 1894. 5. He [Essex] had marched 

to the 1 . of Exeter Clarendon. b. The cunmngest 
of men, able to lie all lengths Carlylk. 6. If 1 can 
get him within my Pistol's L Shaks. 8. How to 
stop a ball dropped rather short of a L 1833. 

n. Concrete senses, x. a. A long stretch or 
extent 1595. b. A piece of a certain or dis- 
tinct length 1565. a. Theatr. slang. A portion 
of an actor’s part, consisting of forty-two lines 
1736. 8. Brewing. The quantity of wort 

drawn off from a certain quantity of malt 
X742. 

x. Large lengths of seas and shores Shaks. a. 
Kean said that 'lago was three lengths longer than 
Othello ’ Ld. Broughton. . „ lt 

Phr. At length, a. To the fun extent ; in full ; 
without curtailmenL Also at full , greats some, etc. 
L b. After a long time ; at or n the end. tc. (a) 
At a distances (b) in an extended line* tandem- 
fashion 1 (c)ofa portrait = Full lkngth *. d. With 
the body fully extended. Now usu. at (one's) full l. 

Comb. 1 . ball Cricket , a ball pitched a L (see 
sense I. 8). 

Hence t Length v. to make or become longer ME. 
Lengthen (le-qji’n). 1440. [f. Length 

sb . ; cf. prec. and -EN *.] x. trans. To make 
longer. Also with out. tb. Used for : To 
eke out, cause to last longer. Also with out. 
-1748. a. intr. To become longer 1695. 

*. Then will I L thy dayes 1 Kings iii. *4. To L a 
vowel 175c b. We agreed for the Gallapagos to get 
Turtle to L our Provisions 171a. a. Phr. To L out 
(Mil): to stride out. 

Lengthful (le*qj>ful), a. poet. (Now rare!) 
x6xx. [f. Length tb + -*uL.] Of great 
length, long. 

Lengthways (le-qjiw/iz), adv . 1599. [f. 
Length sb. + Way with advb. -s. | In the 
direction of the length (of something). 
Lengthwise (le-qjiwaiz). 1580. [-wise.] 
A. adv. * prec. B. adj. Following the direc- 
tion of the length 1871. 

Lengthy (le^i), a. 1689. P. Length 
sb. 4- -y 1 * Orig. an Americanism/] Charac- 
terized by length ; having great length ; often 
(of speeches, eta) prolix, tedious 
I grow too minute and 1 . J. Adams. L correspon- 
dence *844, pleadings Freeman. Al. and stupendous 
cliff line H. M. Stanley. Hence Lengthily adv. 
Lemgthinesa. 

Lenience (lrni&is). 1796. [f. Lenient ; 
see -ence.J Lenient action or behaviour ; in- 
dulgence. 

Leniency (l/*ni 5 nsi). 1780. TSee -ency.] 
The quality of being lenient. 

Lenient (lfniSnt). 165a. [ad.L JenienUm, 
pr. ppl. of Unire to soothe, f. lenis soft.] 

A. adj. x. Softening, soothing, relaxing; 
emollient. Somewhat arch. a. Indisposed to 
severity ; gentle, mild, tolerant 1787. 

1. L. of grief and anxious thought Milt. The 1 . 
hand of time Foster. a. L. laws 1787, measures 
1828. Hence Le’niently adv. 
tB. sb. An emollient -1794. 

Lenify (lrnifoi), v. 1568. [C L. Unis soft 
+ -fy.J ft. trans. To relax, make soft or 
supple (some part of the body) ; to render 
(cider) mellow. Also, to mitigate (a physical 
condition). 1574. a. To assuage, mitigate, 
soften, soothe (pain, suffering, etc.). Also, to 
mitigate (a sentence). Now rare. 

Lenitive (le nltiv). late ME. [ad. med.L. 
ienitwus , f. L. lenire to soften, soothe. In 
sense 2, as if f. Lenity + -ive.] 

A. adj. 1. Tending to allay or soften ; ' miti- 
gating, soothing ; gently laxative ; esp. in /. 
electuary . fa. Of persons, etc. : Displaying 
leniency, gentle -1655. 

x. Such writer*., use the most 1 . language fai ex- 
pressing distaitfull matter Fuller. Hence Le*nb 
tive-ly adv., -ness. 


LENTEN 

B. sb. s. A lenitive medicine or appliance. 
Also 7^1563. a. Anything that aoftens or 
soothes ; a palliative 1614. , . 

s. He hath under bis, greatest Misery the L. of 
Hope Hale. 

Lenltude (lrnitUSd), rare. 1607. [ad. L. 
lenitudo, f. lenisf] ta. In a material sense: 
Smoothness, b. «* Lenity 
L enity (Icniti). 1548. [ad. OF. lenili or 
L. lenitatem. ] Mildness, gentleness, merciful 
ness. Also, an instance of this. 

Hee Is the verie soul® of lenitie 159a. 

Lcno (li ne). 1804. (? corruption of F. 

I in on (It non).] A kind of cotton gause, used 
for caps, veils, curtains, etc. Also attrib. 
tLeno cinant, a. 1664. [ad. L. lenoeinan- 
tern, tenocinari, f. leno pander.] Inciting 10 
evil. H. More. 

Lem (lens). PI. lenses; also formerly 
lena, lens’s, and in L. form lentes. 1693. [a 
L. lens lentil, from the form. | 1. A piece of 

glass, or other tiansparent substance, with two 
curved surfaces, or one plane and one curved, 
serving to cause regular convergence or diver- 

?cnce of the rays of light passing through it 
Now sometimes applied to analogous con- 
trivances, as acoustic l., electric /.) b. spec 
A lens or combination of lenses used in photo- 
graphy 1841. a. An at. a. « crystalline Uns 
(see Crystalline a.) 1719. b. One of the 
facets of a compound eye 1868. 8> attrib ., as 

l. -shutter, etc. ; also, I.-eye 2 b ; -form = 
Lentiform 1787. Hence Leased a . piovided 
with a 1. or lenses ; l^'nsless a. having no 1. 
Lent (lent), sbA ME. [ShotUned from 
Lentrn.] 1. The season of spring. Obs. exc. 
in Comb. ME. a. Reel. The period including 
40 weekdays extending from Ash-W ednesday 
to Easter-eve, kept as a time of fasting and 
penitence, in commemoration of Our Lord’s 
fasting in the wilderness ME. b. transf. and g. 
1598. c. pL At Cambridge s The Lent-teim 
boat-races 1893. +8- Hence, a. A period of 

forty days, esp. in /. of pardon, an indulgence 
of forty days -1535. tb. A period of iast.ng 
prescribed by any religious systtm -1781. 
a What is a loynl of Mutton.. in a whole L. T 
Shaks. 

attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) l-com , etc. ; (sense a) 
L.-diet , -sermon, etc. ; Lilly, the yellow daffodil, 
Narcissus Pseudonarcissus j l.-rose - lent-hlyx also, 
in S. Devon, A. bifiorus 1 L.-terxn (at the Universi- 
ties), the term in which L. falls. 

•fLent, sb* Also lente. ME. only. [ad. 
L. Untem, lens.\ Lentils. 

Lent (lent), a. Also lente. ME. JV F 
lent, ad. L. lentus.] ti« Slow, sluggish*; said 
esp. of a fever, a fire -173a* Msss. « 

Lento. Now rare. 1724. 

Lent (lent), ppl . a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Lend In senses of Lend vA (tonncrly 
often — 1 borrowed ’.) 

Lent, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Lean v. 
-lent, suffix, in adjs. from L. The L. end- 
ing - lentus nearly « Kng. -FUL. Normnlly it 
is preceded by u, as in turbulentus turbulent ; 
exceptions are pcstilentus pestilent, violent us 
vioient, sangntnolentus bloody. 

Lentaxnente (lentame nt^; T adv. 176a. 
It., f. Unto slow.] AJus. Slowly, in slow time. 
Lenten (le # nt’n), sb. and a. fAlso Sc. and 
north, lenterxi, lentrin, -on. [OE. Ipncttn str 
masc. ; prob. a derivative, through a shorter 
form appearing as MLG., MDu., Du. lente, 
Ger. lens, etc., of *laijgo- Long a., with refer- 
ence to the lengthening of the days in spring. 
The eccl. sense is peculiar to Kng. ; in the 
other Tout, langs. the only sense is 1 spring ’ . 
In attrib. use lenten is now apprehended as an 
adj., as if f. Lent + -en V] 
tA. As separate sb. Obs. ; superseded by 
Lent sb . 1 1. Spring; » Lent sbA s. -ME. 
a. - Lent sbA a. -1553. 

B* attrib . or adj. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Lent, observed or taking place in Lent, as In 
L. day, fast, sermon, eta OE. a. Appropriate 
to Lent ; hence of provisions, etc., such as qmy 
be used in Lent, meagre ; of clothing, looks, 
eta. mournful-looking, dismal 1577* 
x. The Divell whip! St. Jerom in a L drenm, for 
reading Cicero Milt b. L fare Wesley. DaMturs 
1 . face Beownimg. 


ifmn/i). a (pass), ad (l*«d). v (cwt). { (Kr. ch*f). a (evrr). ai (/, eye). > (Fr. ean dc vie), i (s/t). *( Psych/). 9 (whet), f(got). 
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- Comb. i tL- chape, applied to a person having a 
lean visage i L.*Com, corn sown about Lent ; 1 . fig, 
fta) a dried fig ; (*) a raisin $ L Uly (nor*) « Lon/, 
hly i 1. pie, a pie containing no meat. 

Lentlcel (le*ntisel). 1870. [ad. mod.L 
lentieella , dim, f. lent cm, lens lentil.] x. Dot. 
A lenticular corky spot on young bark, corre- 
sponding to one of the epidermal stomata. 9. 
Anal. A lenticular gland 1888. So Lentlce*l- 
late a . producing lenticels ; 1 laving coiky spots 
on the bark 1855. 

Lenticular (lentikitflli). 1658. [ad. late 
L. lenticular is, f. lenticula, dim. of lent-, lens 
lentil ; see Lens.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the form of a lens or of a 
lentil ; double convex, o. a. Of or pertaining 
to a lens. Bedford. b. Of or pertaining to 
the (crystalline) lens of the eye 1823. 

L. bed GeoL, * a bed which thins away in all dime* 
tions '(Green) \ 1. ore, lieds of red argillaceous ore, so 
called from the flattened grains which compose it. 

+B. si. a. A lenticular glass or lens. b. A 
lenticular knife, i.e. a scraper used in osteo- 
tomy. -1803. 

Hence LentPcularly adv . in a L manner ; 
after the fashion of a lens. 

Lentifbrm (le*ntifj5jm), a. 1706. [f. L. 

l**t 7. lens + -(i)FORM.] Having the form of a 
lentil or of a lens. 

Lentigerous (lenti'd^eras), a. 1889. [f. L. 
lenti lens + -grr- carry + -OUS.] Having a ' 
crystalline lens : said of the eyes of some 
molluscs. 

II Lentigo (lenUi-go). PI. lentigines (lenti-- 
djin/x). MEL [f. L. lentem, lens. ] A freckle 
•r pimple ; now usu. collect, for a freckly affec- 
fjon of the skin. Hence L?ntl*giiioua a. full of 
freckles; affected with 1. 1597. 

Lentil (le-ntil). [ME. Untille , a. F. tin- 
tilU : — pop.L. * lenticula, for -leu la, dim. of 
lent - Lens.] i. Chiefly pi., in early use occas. 
collective sing. The seed of a leguminous plant 
( Ervum Lens , Lens esculent a ) ; also the plant 
itself, cultivated for food. +b. « Duckweed 
( Lernna ). More fully Water /. [=» F. lentil les 
d’eau], -1597. +9. pi. Freckles on the skin. 

(Cf. Lentigo.) -1604. 3. attrib.^ as l.-soup, 

etc. ; L-ahcll {Z00L), the genus Rrvillia. 1555. 

|| Lentiscus (lenti-&k£s). Pl. lentisci, len- 
tiecuse. 1587. [L.] — next. 

Lentiak (lemtisk). late ME. [ad. L. Units - 
ous. ] The mastic tree {Pistacia Lentticus). 
Lentltude (le*ntiti»d). 1623. [ad. L. lentil 
tudo , f. lentus .] Slowness, sluggishness. 
Lento (le*nti»). 1794. [It.] Mus. A direc- 
tion : Slow ; slowly. 

Lentoid (le*ntoid), a. 1879. [f. I.. tim- 

I.ens + -OID.] Having the form of a lens or 
lentil. 

Lentor (le*ntai, le'ntytt). 1615. [ad. F. 
lent tur or L. lentor (sense 1), f. lentus slow."] 
i. Of the blood, etc.; Clamminess, tenacity, 
viscidity. Now rare . ■f-b. concr . A viscid 

component of the blood -1792. a. Slowness ; 
want of vital activity 1763. 

-[Lentous, a. 1646. [f. L. lentus + -ous.] 
Clammy, viscid. Sir T. Browne. 

L'envoy, lenvoy. ME. See Envoy sb.i i. 

Pag. u not lenuoy a toluol Ar • No, Page, it is 
an epilogue Shaks. 

||Leo(lP^). OE. [L.: »ee Lion.] The 
Lion, the zodiacal constellation lying between 
Cancer and Virgo. Also, the fifth sign of the 
zodiac (named from this constellation). Leo 
Minor, a minor constellation, lying between 
the Great Bear and Leo. 

Leon, obe. f. Lion. 

Leonid (IrJnid). Also pl. in L. form 
Leonidas (l*if nidi*). 1876. [f. L. Icon- Lion 
(Lj£0) 4- -id. J Astro *. One of the meteors 
Which appear to radiate from Leo. 

‘Leonine (lrdtoin, -nin), a . i ME. [a. L. 
tionrnus, f. lean* Lion. Cf. F, tioninT] 1. 
Lion-like ; resembling that of a lion. a. Of or 
relating to a lion 150a Hence Le*oninely adv. 

1. A man of X aspect *887. L. monkey x the 
kfmaeus Uoninns. . . 

L. convention or partnership (E®™* j. 
made ‘on the terms that one * fa o«sldt»km *]l I the 
profits and another bear mil the loss (Poste) ; held by 
Cassius to be not binding. 
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Leonine (lrd’noin, -nin), a. 5 * and sb. 1658. 
[ad. L. leoninus, f. Leon*, Leo proper name ; see 
-ink*. I A. adj. 1. Pertaining to one of the popes 
named Leo 1870. 9. L, verse ; Latin verse 

consisting of hexameters, or alternate hexa- 
meters and pentameters, in which the final 
word rimes with that preceding the csesural 
pause. So /. poet, rime. (For conjectures as 
to the identity of the inventor see Du Cange.) 
16^8. B. sb. pl. Leonine verse 1846. 

L. city [mod.L. Cwitas Leonina], that part of 
Rome, including the Vatican, which was walled and 
fortified by Leo IV ( c 850). 

|| Leontlasis (lr/mtai-asis). 1753. [mod.L., 
a. Gr., f. A fovr-, Aiwv Lion ; see -asis.] 
Med. z. A form of leprosy in which the face 
looks somewhat lion-like. 9. Hypertrophy of 
the bones of the lace and skull, inducing a 
lion-like expression. 

IlLeontodon 1807. [mod.L., f. 

as prec. + Hour-, bbovs tooth ; tr. Dande- | 
LION.] A plant of the genus Leontodon , of 
which the Dandelion was the original type. I 

Leopard (le’pazd). [ME. leopard \ also 
lebard, lubard , leupard , libbard, etc., a. OF. 
leopard , lebard , etc. (mod.F. llopard), ad. late 
L. Icopardus , ad. late Gr. Aeoirapfios, also 
Ac ovrowapbos, f. Aeovr-, Atarv- LlON + nbpSos 
Pard. Cf. Plin. N. H. vm. xvii.] x. A large 
carnivorous quadruped, Panthera pardus , also 
called the Panther, a native of Africa and 
southern Asia. Its coat is yellowish fawn 
shading to white under the body, with dark 
brown or black rosette-like spots. (In pop. 
language, the smaller varieties only are 
leopards, the larger being called panthers.) 
o. A figure of a leopard in painting, heraldry, 
etc. ME. b. Anc, Her , A lion passant guard- 
ant [F. lion UopardL], as in the Arms of Eng- 
land ME. c. A gold coin of Edward 111 
having on the obverse a lion passant guardant. 
3. Sea leopard «= leopard-seal : see Sea. 4. 
attrib., as l. skin , whelp, etc. ME. 

i. American L.. the jaguar, Felts onca. Hunt- 
ing L., the cheetah r Snow L. p the ounce, F. irbis. 
Can the blacke More change his skin? or the L his 
spottes Bible (Genev.) Jer. xiii. 93. a. With Lib- 
bards head on knee L.L. L. v. ii. 551. 4. L. cat, 

(a) the African wild cat, Felts served \ ( b ) the wild 
cat of India and the Malay Archipelago, F. ben- 
£ a lens is ! (c) the American ocelot, F. pardnlis. L. 
wood, the wood of a S. A in ex. tree, Brosimum 
A ubletii. 

Hfence Leo'pardesa, a female L 1567. 

Leopard’s bane. 1548. [See Bane jA] 
A plant of the genus Doronicum , esp. />. Par- 
dalianches. Also applied to Arnica montana, 
Paris quadrifolia (Herb Paris), etc. 

Lep, obs. or Sc. f. Lap, Leap. 

Lepadoid (Ie*pfidoid). 1843. [f. Gr. Acira*-, 
Afrar limpet + -oid.] A. adj. Resembling a 
barnacle, b. sb. A lepadoid animal. 

Le*pal. 1835. [f. Gr. Ac vis scale, after 

petal, etc.] Dot. A barren stamen transformed 
into a scale. 

fLe'per, sb.l [ME. 2 epre t a. OF. Upre t 
liepre (mod.F. Up re), ad. L. lepra, a. Gr. 
A lirpaj prop. fem. of \evp 6 s adj., scaly, f. 
Kiirot scale.] Leprosy -1588. 

Leper (le*pai), sb? and a. ME. [? prec, 
used attrib.] A. sb. One affected with leprosy. 
Also attrib., as leper(’a) window, name given 
to a supposed hagioscope for lepers. B. adj. 
Leprous ME. Hence Le*per v. to affect with 
leprosy ; Jig . to taint (Clough). 

Lepid (le*pid), a. Now rare. 1619. [ad. L. 
lefidus.] Pleasant, jocose, facetious. Occas., 
Cnarming, elegant. Hence f Lepi’dity, face- 
tiousness. Le'pidly adv . 

Lepidine (le-pidain). 1855. [f. Gr. Aftri8-, 
Afir/r scale; see -INE 5 .] Chem. A volatile 
oily base obtained by distilling quinine, cin- 
chonine, and other alkaloids. 

Lepido- (le*pid0)» re P r * Aeir»5©-, comb, 
f. Ktots scale : Le^idode-ndrold pertaining 
to or resembling plants of the genus Lepidodenr 
dron ; lb. a plant of this genus or of the group 
of which it is the type. ||LrpidodeHdroH [Gr. 
bivbpop tree], a genus of fossil plants rbmmon 
in coal-measures, having leaf- scars cm the trunk ; 
a plant of this genus. Le .pidogamoid# ■gsmei'- 
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dean adjs. pertaining to the lepidogunoidei, a 
group of ganoid fishes having regular scales 
instead of plates. Le^pidomela-ne [Gr. 
julAar, pi Aar -ot black], Min. a highly ferru- 
ginous mica, usu. found in aggregations of 
small black scales. Le:pldoaauTian a per- 
taining to the sub-class Lepidosauria of Rep- 
tiles, characterized by a scaly integument ; sb. 
one of the Lepidosauria . Le:pldosi*ren a 

a genus of dipnoan fishes ; a fish of this genua 
Lepidoid (le’pidoid). 1836. [f. Gr. Atm 5 - t 
Kiwis scale + -oid. ] adj. and sb. Pertaining to. 
One of, the Lcpidoidei , a family of fossil fishes 
having large rhomboidal scales. 

Lepldolite (le’pid^lait). 1796. [f. as prec. 

+ -Lite.] A variety of mica containing Jithia. 

|| Lepidoptera (lepidp-pt&a), sb. pl. 1773. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Afinfio-, Lepido- + 1 mpbr 
wing.] Entom, A large order of insects having 
four membranous wings covered with scales; 
it comprises the butterflies and moths. Hence 
Le'pidopter, one of the Lepidoptera 1828. 
Lepido'pter&l, Lcpido*pteron, Lepido pteroua 
adjs. 1 of or pertaining to the L. Lepldo'pter* 
1st, one who studies the Lepidoptera. 

Lepidote (le*pidaat), a. 1836. [ad. mod.L. 
lepidotus , a. Gr., f. Acwi8-, Anns scale.] BoL 
Covered with scurfy scales; leprose, leprous. 
So Le*pidoted a. 

Leporicide. [f. L. lcpor{t)-, lepus hare + 
-CIDE x.] A killer of hares. Burke. 

Leporine (le*p5rein). 1656. [ad. L. Upori- 
nus, f. lefor-, lepus ; see -INE 1 .1 A. adj. Per- 
taining to a hare or hares; ol the nature or 
form of a hare; lagomorphic. B. sb. An 
alleged cross between a hare and a rabbit 186a. 
||Lepra (le*pra). ME. [Late L., a. Gr. 
Alwpa ; see Leper j^, 1 ] Path. A skin disease 
characterized by desquamation t (a) formerly » 
psoriasis ; (b) now applied to leprosy {Lepra 
cutanea or Elephantiasis Grsccorum). b. Dot. 

* A white mealy matter, which exudes or pro- 
trudes from the surface of some plants ’ (Treax 
Dot.) 1866. 

Lepre : see Leper and Lepry. 

|| Leprechaun (lepr£x?‘i>). 1604. [Middle 
Irish luchrupdn, altered f. OIrish luchorpdn, f. 
lu small + corp body.] In Insh folk-lore, A 
pigmy sprite. 

Leprose (le-pr^us), a. 1856. [ad. L. lepro- 
sies, f. Lepra. 1 Dot. Having a scaly or scurfy 
appearance. Hence Leproao-, comb, f., mean- 
ing 4 leprose and . . .’ 

Leprosery (le-pnfsari). 1897. [ad. F, 
Uproserie, f. late L lefrdsus Leprous ; see 
-ERY.] A leper hospital or colony. 
fLepro’sity. 1555. [ad. med.L. leprosita • 
tern , f. leprosus Leprous.] Leprous quality or 
condition. In Alch., metallic impurity. -1635. 

Leprosy (le-pnfci). 1535- t^d. med. L. 

*Uprosia, f. leprosus LEPROUS.] x. A loath- 
some disease {Elephantiasis Grsccorum ), which 
slowly eats away the body, and forms shining 
white scales on the skin ; common in mediaeval 
Europe. (In the Eng. Bible, the Heb. and 
Gr. words rendered ' leprosy ' were app. used 
as comprehensive terms for various skin 
diseases.) a. A leper-hou<e {rare) 1834. 

x. fig. Idleness is a moral L, which soon eats Its 
way into the heart 1836. 

Leprous (le'pras), a. Also fleperous, etc. 
ME. [a. OF. lepros, leprous (mod. F. Uprestx), 
ad. late L. leprosus , C lepra. \ x. Afflicted or 
tainted with leprosy. Also jig. fb. Inducing 
leprosy -i6oa. c. Pertaining to, resembling, or 
accompanying leprosy X635. a. irons/, 
Covered with white scales. In Bet. Le- 
pros k. x6ao. 

t. The houa of Symon ]. where as our lord dyned 
Caxtom. Behold, his hand was I. as snowe Exod. 
iv. 6. a. One old 1. screen of faded Indian leathei 
DfcaaNs. Hence Le*pron*»ly adv., -neaa. 
fLepry, ME. [f. Leper sb.* + -y ».] - 
Leprosy. -1660. 

Lepto-^ comb. Gc. Mirras fine, small, 
thin, delicate; used In various scientific terms, 
as Uptocefh&lU rmnxm^skulled, Uploda'etyl 
ad}, end sb. (a Wrd) having*Sldtider toes. 
Lepi» (iD’ptpn). PL Mg (-1)* er t vf u 
eptaa. *737. [ft. Gr. Aiwrbv slight (sc. rbp^apta 
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coin), adj. neut.] a. An ancient Gr. coin 
worth about one-fourth of a farthing; the 
'mite* of the N.T. b. The smallest coin 
(' centime ’) of modem Greece, being the one- 
hundredth part of a drachma. 

+Lere, v. [OE. Ideran : — OTeut. *laizjan , f. 
*laizd Lore rf.»] i. trans. To teach; — 
Learn v . II. z. -185a. a. To inform;** 
Learn v. II. a. -1643. 3« To learn, acquire 

knowledge of (something) ; to study, read (a 
book) ; to learn to do something -x8i8. 4. 

absol. and intr. = LEARN v . I. a, 3 b. -1731. 
Hence Lered (pi. a. {dial.) ■= Learned. 

Les, obs. f. Leash. 

Lesbian (le*zbian), a. 1601. [f. L. Lesbius , 
Gr. Aio&tos + -AN.] z. Of or pertaining to the 
island of Lesbos, in the Grecian archipelago, 
a. Lesbian vice , Sapphism. 

/.. rr/Zc’ : a mason’s rule made of lead, which could 
be bent to fit the curves of a moulding (Ari>totle Eth 
NU. v. x. 7 )i Jig., a pliant principle of judgement, 
a. L. passion, as the Greeks called it 1908. Irais.. 
A very Hcarce L. novel 1949- Hence Le sbianism. 


+ Lesed, pa. pple. and ppl. a. ME. ff. L 
hesus, pa. pple. of Ixdcre to hurt + -ed 1 .] 
Damaged, injured -1741. 

Lese-majesty (lrz,mae*d3csti). Alsoleze-. 
1536. Tad. F. l&se-majestd (also in Eng. use), 
ad. L. Ixsa majestas hurt majesty, i.e. of the 
sovereign people.] Any offence against the 
sovereign authority ; treason. Also transf. 

HBoth in Fr. and Eng., Use- has been treated 
as a vb.-stem, taking a sb. in an objective rela- 
tion, as in lese-humanity, an outrage upon the 
dignity of humanity, etc. 


Lesion (lrganV 145a. [ad. F. lesion , ad. 
L. Ixsionem , f. Ixdere to hurt.] x. Damage, 
injury ; a hurt or flaw. a. Damage or detri- 
ment to one’s property or rights. Now chiefly 
in Civil and Scots Law , as a ground for setting 
a contract aside. 1582. 3. Path. Any morbid 

change m ihe exercise of functions or the tex- 
ture of oigans. Also Jig. 174 7. 

Less (les), a, ( sb .), adv., and con). [OE. 
Ides adv. OFris. Us ; OE. Ixssa adj. = OFris. 
llssa ; both (ult.) -OTeut. type *laisiz, f. 
*/aiso- small + -it comparative suffix (cf. 
-kr 3 ).] A. adj. As comparative of Little. 

I. In concord with sb. (expressed or implied). 
1. Of not so great size, extent, or degree (as 
something) ; smaller. Opp. (in mod. Eng.) to 
greater. Rcpl. by smaller with reference to 
material dimensions. b. Not so much ; opp. 
to mo*-e ME. c. Fewer. Now regarded as in- 
correct. OE. a. Of lower station, condition, 
or rank ; inferior. Obs. exc. as in no less a 
person than , etc. OE. 3. Used spec, to charac- 
terize the smaller, inferior, or (after L. use) 
younger, of two persons or things of the same 
name ; — L. minor. Obs. exc. in James the 
Uss, and imitations of this. OE. 4. Before 
(formerly also, after) a numeral, etc.; = Minus. 
Also transf. , used (like minus) for * not includ- 
ing’. ‘except’. OE. H5. Used by Shaks. in 
neg. expressions, where the sense requires 
* more 

x Of too Evelis he lasse Evill is to be chosyn 1440. 
b. 1 owe him liule Dude, and lessee l.oue Shaks. 
a. Phr. f L. of in • inferior in point of. 3. f L. 
Britain, t Britain the l : Brittany. t The l. world 
a Microcosm. 4 The space of a xi. wekes, thre 
dayes lesse Ld. Bkknkks. 5. Wint. T. m. u. 57, 
Cymb. 1 iv. ai. 

IL absol. (quasw£.) i. The l. 1 That which 
is smaller (of two things compared). Also of 
persons. ME. a. A less amount, quantity, or 
number {than one specified or implied) OE. 

1. The haire that couors the wit, is more then the 
wit ; for the greater hides the lesse Shaks. a. Phr. 
L. than no time; joc. for a very short time. Par 
little, much, nothing, something l. No /. = 1 nothin J 
le^s . Nothing i. than : quite equal to, the same 
thing as | see also B 

B. adv. To a smaller extent ; in a lower 
degree OE. 

bf**c hi., still l. (f formerly also simply l.) 1 The 
world thou hast not seen, much 1 . her glory Mii.t. 
fNothmg l . : anything rather. Nothing l. than : 
anything rather than j * F. rien moins one. Now 
rare. 1548. More or less : see Mors. 

tC. conj Unless. In early use /. than, l. 
that I433-X772. 

And the mute Silence hist along, *L Philomel will 
daign a Song Milt. Pens. 56. 


fLess, v. [ME. lasse, Ussi, l. lasse, lesse 
Less a .] To make or become less -1633. 

-less (les), suffix , forming adjs. The OE. 
lias was used in the sense ‘ devoid (of) * free 
(from)’, {a) in OE. only, as a separate adj., 
governing the genitive ; (b) subseq., as a suffix, 
attached to sbs. to form adjs. with privative 
sense. On the supposed analogy of instances 
of \b) in which the sb. taking the suffix was of 
the same form with the stem of a related vb., 
as countless, numberless , the suffix has been 
appended to many verbs, as in abashless, 
dauntless , resistless, tireless , t topless (= not 
overtopped), etc. . „ . 

Lessee (leaf). 1495. [a* AF. lessee , OK 

lessi, pa. pple. of lesser. Ussier, mod .h . laisser 
to leave ; see Lease v* and -EE. J A person 
to whom a lease is granted ; a tenant under a 
lease lienee Lessee 'ship. 

Lessen (Ie*s’n), v. ME. [f. Less a. + 
-EN 6 1 . 1 x. intr. To become less ; to decrease, 
a. To decrease in apparent size by the effect of 
distance, as a bird flying 1611. 3. trans. To 
make less; to diminish ME. tb. pass. To 
suffer loss or curtailment of ; to lie reduced in 
-1793. 4* To make less in estimation ; to ex- 

tenuate (faults)!; to disparage. Obs. or arch. 
1585. +5- * o humble ; to degrade, lower 

-1788. 

1. The river .lessened every step we went Dk Foe. 
a. The sky-lark. . lessening from the dazzled sight 
Gray. 3 To 1 . the value of money 1793, the hours 
of work J kvons. 4. To 1 . a heroic figure 1877. 5. 

The making of new Loids lessens all the rest Sflden. 
Lesser (le*sai). 1459. [Double compara- 
tive, f. Less a. + -er s .J A. adj. 1. = Less a. 
Now only used attrib . a. In spec, or techn. 
use, opposed to greater, a. Astron., as in The 
Lesser Pear. Also Geog. in L. Asia (now 
arch.), Asia Minor. 1551. b. Mus. = Minor 
( intervals) 1674. c. In names of plants and 
animals, as l. spotted woodpecker , l. celandine 
1678. d. Ana/. 1842. 
x. Woman is the L man Tennyson. 
tB. ado. Less -1625. 

fLesses, sb. pi. M E. [a. obs. F. latstes , 
quasi ‘ leavings ’, f. laisser to leave.] The 
dung of a ‘ravenous ' animal, as a wild boar, 

| wolf, or bear -1807. 

Lessive (le-siv). rare. 1836. [ad. F. 
lessive L. lixiva adj. neut. pi. used as sb.] 
A lye of wood-ashes, soap-suds, etc., used lit 
washing. 

Lessness (le-fines). rare . 1635. [f. Less 
a. 4- -ness. ] Inferiority. 

Lesson (le’san, les’n), sb. ME. [ad. OF. 
lecon, t\ Uqm : — L. lectionem . Cf. Lection.] 
ti. The action of reading. Wyclif. tb. A 
public reading ; a lectuie ; a course of lectures 
-1724. a. Peel. A portion of Scripture or 
other sacred writing read at divine service ; a 
lection. (Now chiefly, the portion of the O.T. 

(‘ first lesson ') and that of the N.T. (' second 
lesson ’) read at Morning and Evening Prayer 
in the Church of England.) ME. 8. A portion 
of a book or the like, to be studied by the pupil 
foi repetition to the teacher. Hence, some- 
thing that is or is to be learnt. ME. 4. A con- 
tinuous portion of teaching given to a pupil 01 
class at one time; one of the portions into 
which a course of instruction is divided. Hence 
oc'as. in text-books, a section of suitable 
length for continuous study. ME. b. transf. 
An instructive occurrence or example ; a rebuke 
or punishment calculated to prevent a repeti- 
tion of an offence 1586. t$. Mus. a. An exer- 

cise; a composition serving an educational 
purpose, b. A piece to be performed. -18 ir. 

3. To learne Any hard L that may do thee good 
Shaks. 4. To give, take lessons : to give, receive 
systematic instruction in a specified subject. Mr. 
nlagravc did give me a L upon the flageolefte 
Pffys. b. His ^elf-denial. .was a constant L 188a. 
attrib 1 . book, (a) a book from which lessons are 
learnt ; f (b) a lectionary. 

Lesson (le*san), o. 1555. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To give a lesson or lessons to, to in- 
struct ; to admonish, rebuke. Also, To bring 
into or to (a state) by lessoning, a. To teacn 
(a thing) as a lesson 1831. 

x. It ought to L us into an abhorrence of the abuse I 
of our own power in our own day Burke. I 


Lessor (les/\r). J487. [a. AF. lessor, les - 
sour, f , lesser; see Lease v . 9 and -ok.J "One 
who grants a lease ; one who lets property 
on lease. 

Lest (lest), conj. [OE phrase }y lies be, lit. 

4 whereby less * «= L. quominus. In ME. Pft 
was dropped, and les pe became les te, p after s 
changing normally into /.] z. <= L. ni, Eng. 
that . . not, for fear that . tAlso /. ///.*/, in 
the same sense, a. Used after vcibsof fearing, 
or the like, to introduce a clause expressing the 
event that is feared ; often admitting of being 
replaced by that (without neg.) OE. 

1. 1 'akc liedc I. eny man deceave you Tindalb 
Mark xm. 5. Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, L. 
WC iorget, 1 . we foiget K. Kipling, a Fearing 1 . they 
should succumb 1 88 1. 

Lest, obs. f. Last, Least, List sb. and v. 
Let (let), tbA ME. [f. Let*.*] i. Ilin- 
1 1 ranee, obstruction ; also, something that 
hinders, an impediment. Now arch. : most 
common in without l . or hindrance. a. In 
Bowls, Fives, Packets, etc. Obstruction of ihe 
ball in specified ways, requiring it to be served 
again z6o8. 

x. The enemy wrought bis will without 1 . or hin- 
drance 2867. 

Let (let), sb .2 1838. [f. Let z/. 1 ] A letting 
for hiic or rent. 

Let (let), vA Pa. t. and pple. let. [Com. 
’leut. reduplicating str. vb. : OK lx tan. ’1 he 
root, Teut. */<;/- : — pre-Teut. * led-, is related 
by ablaut to Teut. *lat- (whence Late a.) 
: — pre-Teut. *lad- (whence L. lassus weary). 
Primary sense app. * to let go through weari- 
ness, to neglect'. Cf. F. laisser to let : — L. 
laxat e, f. laxus loose. ] 

I. To leave ; to allow to pass. +1. trans. To 

allow to remain -1651. -fa. To leave undone ; 
to omit (in reading, etc.) -ME. tb. with inf . 
as obj . : To omit or forbear to do something 
-1653. tc. absol. or intr. To desist, forln ar 
-I 55t* +3- To leave to some one else -1612. 

+4. To quit, abandon, forsake ; to abandon to 
(the flames) -1599. ts. To lose (one’s life, 
honour, virtue, etc.) -1587. 6. To allow 

(fluid) to escape ; to shed (tears, blood) ; to 
emit (breath, etc.). Also, to discharge (a gun). 
Obs. or dial . OE. 7. To grant the temporal y 
possession and use of, in consideration of rent 
or hire. tFormerly also, to lend (money) at 
interest. OE. b. intr. in passive sense ^ to be 
let 1855. t8. To set free, liberate -1670. 9. 

To allow to pass or go. ME. 

x. Wint. 7 \ 1. ii. 41. a. b. Siiaks. Lucr. so. 6. 
To l. blood (Surg.): see Blood sb. I. 1 I’ll L. 
blood from her weasand Siii.li ky. 7 ol. at (now Sc.) : 
to discharge missiles at j to assail \ to aim at. 'Jo l. 
into (■'langj: io attack. 7. To 1 . his labour where it 
would obtain a better reward i8jh. b. '1 he mort- 
gaged houses would speedily J. 10C5. 8. J’br. J 0 l. 

free, at large, o. They would not 1 . a single Lnglidi- 
man on board c{ her Ld. Loni-dalii 

Comb, with preps. To l. tnioi (a) to admit to, 
allow to enter {fit. and Jig.)\ tals*o absol.; {b) to 
insert in the surface or substance of ; ( c ) to introduce 
to the knowledge of, make acquainted with, inform 
about ; also, t to l. into one’s knowledge. To L (a 
person) oj) a penalty, etc. (Cf. let ojf below.) 

II. Uses requiring an inf. (normally without 
to). 1. trans . To suffer v permit, allow OE. 
b. The use of to bcfoie the inf. occurs chiefly 

hen let is used in the passive Z523. a. lo 
cause. Now arch. exc. in to l . (a person) 
know ** to inform (of something). OE. 3. T he 
imperative with sb. or pionoun as obj. often 
serves ns an auxiliary ME. b. with ellipsis of 
go. (Freq. in bhaks. ; now arch.) 1590. 

x, I was not let see him J. H. N fwman. b. If they 
be, . let to run wild Kkbi k. a. Pray 1 . me know vour 
mind in this, for 1 am utterly at a loss Pope. %> Leal 
vs call to memorie, the princes of times past Ld. 
BpRNKHa. b. But com let's on Milt. Comus 399. 

tin. To behave, appear, think, z. intr. To 
romport oneself ; to have (a particular) bo- 
h.tviouror anpeaiance; to make as though -1787 
{dial.), a. To think (highly, etc.) of (occas. by, 
to). To l . well of : to be glad of. -z6oo. 3. 
trans. with complement. 'To regard as. Also 
with obj. and inf., or danse: To consider to 
be, that (a person or thing) is. -X450. 

Phraseological combs. * with adj as complement. 
Let alone. +ft. To leave in solitude, b. To abstain 
from interfering with, attending to, or doing. Te 1 * 
well alone; see Weil. Also absol. c. colloq. in 
imper. : Let me {him, etc.) alone to (do §0 and So) « 
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LET 

I (he, etc.) may be trusted to do, etc. Also with for 
end ielltpt. d. The imper. let alone is used colloq. 
with the sense 1 not to mention (The obj. in this 
use follows the adj.). e. as sb. {let-alone) ; now only 
attrib. in the sense of * laisser-aller \ L. loose, fa. 
To liberate, set free. b. To loose (one’s hold, etc.), 
slacken (a bridle). C. To give free course to, allow 
to have full swing, +d. intr. To give way to. 

'*• with a verb in the in/. L. be. a. = let alone , b. 

b. absol. c. a let alone , d. Chiefly So. L. fall, 
a. To lower (a bridge, a veil, etc.) | Naut. to drop nn 
anchor ; also, a sail loosed from its gaskets. b. To 
proceed no further with, drop (a business). I Obs. 

c. To drop (a word, a hint), esp. inadvertently. d. 
To shed (tears), e. Geom. To diaw (a perpendicular) 
to a line from a point outside it. L. fly : see Fly v . 1 
L. go. a. tram. To set at liberty, release * to relax 
(one’s bold); to drop (an anchor). b. intr. = to 
let go one’s hold. Const, of. c. To dismiss from 
one's thoughts ; to cease to attend to or control, fd. 
To fire off (ordnance), discharge (missiles). e. To 
cease to restrain. To l. oneself go i in recent use, to 
give free vent to one’s enthusiasm. f. as sb. An act 
of letting go. L. run. Naut. 1 To cast off at once * 
(Smyth). X. slip. a. To let go (gen.), e. g. to unloose 
(a knot), to let loose (a hound) from the leash. Also 
Jig. b. To allow (au opportunity) to pass without 
profit. 

*** with advs. fL. abroad. To permit or cause 
to get about. L. down. a. To lower (a drawbridge, 
steps of a carriage, etc.); in narrower sense, to cause 
or allow to descend by gradual motion or short stages. 
Also occas. intr. for pass. b. To lower in position, 
intensity, strength, tvalue; to abase, humble. Also, 
to disappoint. C. techn. (a) To lower the temper of 
(metal). (< b ) To reduce or dissolve (shellac, etc.) by 
means of spirit solvents. ( d. To be let down t (of the 
claws of a hound), to be in contact with the ground. 
Also, of the sinew of a horse, to give wav. e. To l. 
(a person) down gently or softly : to deal with him so 
as to spare his self-respect, f. as sb. (let-down). An 
act or instance of letting down: (a) a drawback; ( 6 ) 
a come-down ; (c) a disappointment, slang. L. in. a. 
To admit ; esp. to open tne door of a house or room to ; 
hence reft, to enter a building or room, usu. by means of 
a key. b. To give admittance to (light, water, air, etc.). 
Also transf and fig. c. To insert into the surface or 
substance of a thing, d. To give rise to. Obs. or arch. 

e. Of ice, etc. i To give way and allow (a person) to 
fall through into the water. Hence Jig. (colloq.) To 
involve in loss or difficulty, by fraud, etc. To 4 in 
fori to involve in the performance, payment, etc. of. 
X. off. ta. intr. To cease, b. To discharge with an 
explosion. Hence Jig. To ‘fire off’ (a joke, speech, 
etc.). C. To allow to escape; to excuse from punish* 
ment, service, etc. d. To allow or cause (tames, 
sediment, etc.) to pass away. e. To lease in portions. 

f. as sb. (let-off). (<z) A festivity, (b) An outlet, 
(r) A failure to utilize a chance in a game; e.g. in 
Cricket, to get a batsman out by a catch, (e) IVeaving. 
The * paying off’ of the yam from the beam ; concr. 
a contrivance for regulating this; also attrib. L. on. 
intr. To disclose or betray a fact by word or look. 
dial, and U.S. L. out. a. To give egress to; to 
cause or allow to escape by an opening, esp. through 
a doorway (also absol.) ; to liberate, l'ol. the cat out 
of the bag\ see Bag sb. b. To give vent to. tc. To 
allow to go forth freely to (an object). d. To make 

S a garment) looser, 0. Naut. To shake out (a reef). 
\ To lend (money) at interest (? obs.) j to put out to 
hire; to distribute among several tenants or hirers, 

g. To divulge : frea. with clause as obj. h. To strike 
out with (the rat, the heels, etc.). Chiefly absol. or 
intr. To strike oi lash out. Hence, to use strong 
language, i. To give (a horse) his head. Also absol., 
to ride with increased speed, colloq. Let up. U.S. 
colloq . a. To become less severe; to diminish, cease, 
stop; to let up on, to cease to have to do with 188a. 
b. as sb. (let-up). Cessation, pause; relaxation 1856. 

Let (let), v . 2 [OE. I tit an, t OTeut. */alo- 
Late a. J x. trans. To hinder, stand in the 
way of (a person, thing, action, etc.), arch. tb. 
abscl. To be a hindrance -164a. fa. intr. To 
withhold oneself, to desist, refrain ; to omit to 
do (something) -1653. +b. To tarry, wait -ME. 

s. Persons who wilfully 1 . or hinder any sheriff or 
constable 1799. ‘Sir King, mine ancient wound is 
hardly whole, And lets me from the saddle 'T ennyson. 
a. b. And in that yle half a day he lette Chauckr. 

-let, suffix, appended to sbs. The oldest 
words in Eng. with this ending are adoptions 
of OF. words formed by adding the dim. suffix 
-et, •etc (see -ET) to sbs. in -el (repr. the L. dim. 
suffix -ellum, -cl lam. or the L. ending - ale of 
neut. adjs. ; see -Al). Examples are bracelet, 
chaplet , cross let , frontlet , hamlet , etc. Of 
these only crosslet suggests by its form and 
sense a dim. of an Eng. word. Possibly Fr. 
dims, were directly imitated by some Eng. 
writers. 

An early dim. in - let is armlet (sense d, 
• little arm of the sea \ recorded 153 8 ) 5 °. lhe , rs 
are townlet [a 1550). ringlet (Shales.), kinglet 
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(Florio, after P. roitelet ). But the formation 
did not become common until the x8th c. 

In a few words (anklet, armlet, necklet , etc.) 
the suffix is appended to sbs. denoting parts of 
the body, forming names for articles of orna- 
ment or attire. The oldest word of this type, 
armlet , was perh. suggested by a false analysis 
of frontlet ; in the later words the analogy of 
bracelet has prob. been chiefly operative. 
Let-alone, sb. and attrib . : see Let vA 
Letch (let/), sb.i Sc. and n. dial. [? f. OE. 
Ifccan vb. ; cf. Leach j£.] A stream flowing 
through boggy land ; a muddy ditch or hole ; 
a bog. 

Letch (let/), sb. 2 1796. [?f. Latch A 
craving, longing. 

The 1. for blood which characterizes the savage 186a. 

Letch, var. of Leach sb. 

Lethal ( 1 *’)>& 1 ), a. 1583. [ad. L. let(h)alis, 
f. let(h)um death.] 1. That may or will cause 
death ; deadly, mortal. Now esp . of a dose of 
poison : Sufficient to cause death. 16x3. a. 
Causing or resulting in spiritual death ; deadly 
1583. 3. Of or pertaining to death 1607. 

x. L. chamber • a chamber containing gases for 
killing animals painlessly. 3. On thy wan forehead 
starts the I. dew Coleridge. tLe’thally ativ. 
Lethality (lxjxe’lUi). rare. 1656. [f. 

Lethal a. + -ity.] Lethal condition or 
quality; deadliness. 

Lethargic (ltya-ad 31k). ME. [ad. L. lethar - 
gicus, ad. Gr., i. krj 0 apyot; see Lethargy.] 
A. adj. x. Affected with lethargy. b. tranf. 
Dull, sleepy, sluggish, apathetic 1612. a. Ot 
or belonging to lethargy 1595. 3. Causing 

lethargy 1715. 

3. Found to possess 1 . properties Dickkns. 

B. sb. A lethargic person. ? Obs. 1470. 

So Leth&'rgical a., -ly adv., -ness. tLe- 
th&'rgious a. rare, lethargic. 

Lethargize (le’Jiajd^oiz), v. 1614. [f. 

Lethargy sb. + -ize.J trans. To affect with 
lethargy. 

Lethargy (le’^Lic^i), sb. ME. [a. L. 
Icthargia , a. Gr., f. hrjdapyos forgetful, f. \rjd-, 
havO&yuv, KavBaveaOai to forget.] z. Path. 
Morbid drowsiness or prolonged and unnatural 
sleep. 9. A condition of torpor, inertness, or 
aputhy ME. Also transf. 

m. Falling, .into a carelessness, and (as I may call 
it) a L. of thought Drydkn. Hence tLe'tbargy v. 
t are , to affect with 1. 

Lethargy, obs. f. Litharge. 

|| Lethe (lfjtf). 1567. [L., a use of Gr. kijOrj 
forgetfulness. No river is called Aij$rj by the 
Greeks ; the river is lUj$ijs vbc up ‘ water o i 
oblivion *.] 1. Gr. Myth. A river in Hades, the 
water of which produced, in those who drank 
it, forgetfulness ol the past. Hence, ‘ the waters 
of oblivion ' or forgetfulness of the past. Ha. 
[? Infl. by L. let[h)um.'] Death. Jul. C . III. 
1. 206. 3. attrib. , as L.-flood ", etc. X579. 

a. The fat weede That rots it selfe in ease, on L, 
Wharf# Hand. ;. v. 33. Hence Lethe'an a. per- 
taining to the river L. t hence, pertaining to or 
causing forgetfulness of the past. 
fLe'thied, a. [app. for Lethe' d (as printed 
in mod. edd.), f. Lethe + -ed.] ? — Le- 

thean. Ant. 6- Cl. II. i. 27. 

Lethiferous (ltyi-fifras), a. Also letifer- 

ous. 1651, [f. X let(h)ifer , f. lct(h)um 

death ; see -FEROUsJ That causes or results 
in death ; deadly. So Lethi’feral a. rare. 
tLethy, a. 1613. [f. Lethe + -y*.] - 
Lethean. Marston. 

Let-off, sb. : see Let v .1 
Let-pass (letpa*s). 1635. [f. phr. let p ass.] 
A permission to pass ; a permit. 

Lett (let). 1831. [a. G. Lette, ad. Latvi, 

native name.] a. One of a people who inhabit 

? arts of the Baltic proviuces of Russia. b. = 

.ettish. 

Lettable (let&b'l), a. Also letable. x6xx. 
ff. Let v. x + -able.] That may be let. 
Letter (ie'Ui), r^. 1 ME. [a. or ad. OF. 
and F. lettre : — L. littera, also lit era, letter of 
the alphabet (pi. litterm an epistle, records, 
etc.), of unkn. origin.] 

I. 1. A character representing one of the 
elementary sounds used in speech ; an alpha*- 
betic symbol b. sing, collective for pi. Now 


letterless 

only In before the l. (~ the more usual before 
letters ) : a proof taken from a plate before the 
lettering is added ME. a. Printing. A type ; 
usu. in pi. types; also, a style of printed 
characters ; a fount of type ; types collectively 
15x9. 

I . Ouer whose hedde was written in letters of 
Romayn in gold, /aide bonne chore guy voudra 
Hai.u 

II. Something written, fx. a. sing. Anything 

written ; an inscription, document, text ; a 
written warrant -1534* b. pi. Writings, 

written records -1789. a. A missive in 
writing; an epistle ME. b. pi. with sing, 
meaning, after L. lit terse ME. 3. The precise 
terms of a statement ; the signification on the 
surface ME. 4. pi. Literature ; also, the study 
of literature, erudition, learning ; occas. (later), 
the profession of literature ME. 

k: a. Magicien was noon That kouda expound# 
what this lettre mente Chaucer, a. By penny-post 
to send a L Prior. b. Letters dimissory , patent , 
testimonial, etc. (see the adjs.). Letters of adminis- 
tration, homing, etc. (see those words). X of 
advice (Comm.), a letter notifying, a g. the drawing 
of a bill on, or the consignment of goods to, the cor- 
respondent. X of attorney ■= power qf attorney 
(see Attorney sb. 1 ). Letters of brotherhood (or 
fraternity), letters granted by a convent or an order 
to its benefactors entitling those named in them to a 
share in the benefits of its prayers and good works. 

3 . The l. \ the literal tenor of a law or statement, opp. 
to the spirit (see a Cor. Hi. 6 ). To the l s to the fullest 
extent ; 1 shall obey you to the 1. Byron. 4 . b. Man 
of letters [= F. homme de tet/res) : a scholar ; now 
usu., a literary man, an author. Commonwealth, 
republic of letters, the whole body of those engaged in 
literary pursuits. Letiers kept pace with art Prescott. 

attnb. and Comb. z. General t as l.-bag, -clip, post, 
etc.; 1 . -sorter, etc. ; l. -copying, -writing . 

a. Special : as Imbalance, a contrivance for weigh- 
ing a I.; -book, a book in which letters are filed, or 
in which copies of letters are kept for reference | 
-bound a., enslaved by the letter of a law ; -box, 
one in which letters are posted or deposited on delivery; 
•card[F. carte-lettre , G. Kartenbnef), a folded card 
with gummed and perforated edges for writing a l upon 
1893 ; -case, a case to hold letiers ; -cutter, one who 
makes punches for type-founding; so letter-cutting | 
•founder, -founding, -foundry (see Founder 
sb J, etc.) ; -head, a sheet of letter-paper with a printed 
or engraved heading giving address, date, etc. I -high 
a. (Printing), of the height of the ordinary printing- 
type; -lock, a lock which can be opened only by 
arranging letters on it so as to form the word to 
which the lock is set ; -paper, quarto-size paper for 
writing letters, the smaller sizes being called note- 
paper', -perfect a. (Theatr.), knowing one’s part to 
the l ; -punch, a steel punch used in making matrices 
for type; -rack, (a) a tray with divisions to hold 
types; (b) a small frame in which letters or papers 
are kept ; -stamp, an official stamp for cancelling 
postage-stamps or for impiessing notifications on 
letters or parcels ; -weight = paper-weight t -wood, 
another name for leopard-wood (see Leopard) ; -wor- 
ship. undue attention to the 1. of a law, etc.; 
-writer, (a) one who write' letters (hence, a title for 
manuals of letter-writing 1759); (b) a machine lor 
copying letters. 

Le tter, sb 2 ME. [f. Let v.l + -krL] 
One who lets (blood, property, loose, etc.). 
+Le*tter, sb.* ME. [f. Let v , 2 + -er L] 
One who lets or hinders -1616. 

Letter (le't.-u), v. 1460. [f. Letter j^. 1 ] 
fi. trans . To instruct in letters. a. To ex- 
hibit or distinguish by means of letters 1668. 
3. To affix a name or title in letters upon (a 
book, a shop, etc.); to inscribe (a name) in 
letters 1712. 

a. Fraunhofer, .lettered them and made accurate 
maps of them Tyndall. 

Lettered (le*taid), ///.«. ME. [f. Letter 
sb. k or v.] x. Acquainted with letters; literate. 
9. Of or pertaining to learning or learned men; 
characterized by literary culture 2709. 3. Com- 
posed of (so many) letters. WlLL&T. 4. In- 
scribed with letters ; spec, of a book : Having 
the tills on the back in gilt or coloured letters 
1665. 

X. MO 

In lettered ease and calm content Bp. Mamt. a. He 
was a man of 1. tastes Disrabli. 

Lettering (le-teriq), vbl. sb. 1645. [t. 
Let 1 er v. or ri.* + -inq >.) f*. Letter-writing 
-1813. a. Putting letters upon (anything) by in- 
scribing, marking, painting, gilding, printing, 
stamping* etc. Also, the letters inscribed. 1811. 

x. I hate l Byron. 

Letterless (le*Ud6s), a. 1618. [-less.] 
Devoid of letters, x. Illiterate. Als o abso£ 


dounsier, are you not lettred T L.L.L. v. t 48. 
nd calm content Bp. Mamt. 
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9. Having no correspondence 1837. 3. Having 

no letters inscribed x88x. 

Lettem, obs. f. Lectern. 

Le*tter-preS3. 1758. [f. Letter xM] x. 
(Now usu. letterpress.) Matter printed from 
letters or types, as dist. from plates. Also 
attrib ., as fn /. printing. a. A letter-weight 
1848. 3. A copying-press 1901. 

Letter(r)ure, var. of Lettrure. 

Lettic (Jeuik), a. (sb.) 187a. [f. Lett + 
-xc. | -* Lettish. Also, in wider sense, 
applied to the Baltic group of langs., compris- 
ing Lettish, Lithuaruan. and Old Prussian, 
and to the peoples speaking these. As sb„ 
the Lettic or Lettish language. Also Letto*. 
ULettiga (lettfga). 1805. [It. L. lectica 
a litter.] A kind of sedan chair carried by 
mules and seating two persons vis-A-vis. 
Lettish (le-tij), a. (sb.) 1831. [f. Lett + 
-rsH *.] adj \ Pertaining to the Letts or their 
language, sb. The language of the Letts. 
i Lettrure. + Also letterure. ME. [ad. OF. 
let re Ure, Uttreilre L. litteratura. ] 1. A 

writing, a written book. Holy lettrure m 
Holy Scripture, -1450. a. Knowledge of 
letters : learning *1483. 

Lettuce (le*tia). [ME. letuse conn. w. OF. 
la i tub (mod.F. laitue ) : — L. lactuca , f. lact-, 
lac milk, with reference to the milky juice of 
the plant.] x. Any plant of the genus Lae- 
tuca; cap. L. sativa or Garden Lettuce, the 
leaves of which are used as a salad ; often 
collect, in sing, for the plants or their leaves. 
9. attrib, 1540. 

1. Wild 1 . 1 soma plant of this genus growing wiki | 
spec, in England, L. Seariola and L. rnrosa} in 1 
U.S., L. Canadensis. For Cabbage, Cos, Hare , 
Lamb's L., etc., see the first member. 

Comb. : 1. -opium, the inspissated juice of various 
kinds of lettuce, used as a drug : -water, a decoction 
of 1. 

Letuare, -ie, -y(e, var. Lectuary. 
Let-up, sb . : see Let 7/. 1 
Leucsethiop (busfpifip), Also leucoe- 
thiop, leucoethiop. 1819. [f. Gr. Aco/tbt white 
(see Leuco-) + Albion - 1 A IBiosp an Ethiopian.] 
An albino of a negro race. So Leucaetlxio’pia, 
the constitution of a L Leu cmthio-pic a . 
characterized by leucsethiopia. 

IlLeuchaoxuia (bukimlh). Less correctly 
lettc-, leukosmia. 1855. [mod.L., f. Gr. AsvkSs 
white 4 aTfsa blood.] Path . A disease in 
which there is an excess of white corpuscles 
in the blood; leucocythaemia. Hence Leu- 
chee'mic a. 

Leudc (l'fi-sik), a. 1865. [f. Leuc(in 4 
-IC.] CAem . L. acid , a fatty acid obtained 
from leucin. L. ether ; an oily liquid obtained 
by the action of zinc-ethyl on oxalic ether. 
Leudn (li u sin). Also -ine. 1896. [f. Gr. 
kevtebt + -in,] Chem . A white crystalline sub- I 
stance, produced by the decomposition of' 
proteins ; amido-caproic acid. 

Leucite (li»*sait). Also fleucit. 1799. 
[a. G. leucit , f. Gr. Atvxui white; see -ir&.] 
Min . A glassy silicate of aluminium and potas- 
sium, occurring in volcanic rocks. Hence 
Leuci'tic a. Leu*citoid (Cryst.), the trapeso- 
hedron or tetragonal trisoctahedron ; so called 
as being the form of the mineral L 
Leuco- (liflko), bef. a vowel leuc-* a. Gr. 
Xcvxo-, comb. f. Kevie&t white, as in ; 

Leuca'nillne, Chem. a while crystalline substance 
obtained fro.n ros&oiline, etc. Leuco'patliy «■ 
Albinism. Leu’cophyU LGr. leaf], Bot. a 

colourless substance found in etiolated plants, capable 
of being transformed into chlorophyll. Leu’coplast 
[Gr. rWrot moulded), -pla*stid, Biol, one of the 
colourless corpuscles found in the protoplasm of vege- 
table cells around which starch accumulates. Leu*co- 
scope, an instrument contrived hy Helmholtz for 
comparing the relative whitene&s of lights or colours. 

Leucocyte (li£-k*»it). 1870. ff. Leuco- 

+ -CYTE.J Phys . A colourless or * white ' 
corpuscle of the blood, lymph, etc. Hence 
Leumocyto*afo, Virchow's name for a tempo- 
rary increase in the number of white corpuscles 
in the blood. 

HLeueCM^ttUBinia (Hfi:k*si)>Pmia). Also 
-t hernia. 185a. [f. Leuco- + Gr. K vros -cvte 
+ al/xa blood.] Path. - Leuchamia. 


Leucoethiop : see Leumthiop. 
Leucoline (iig-kAain). 1859. [f. Leuco- 
4 -OL 4 * -xne *.] A coal-tar base, identical 
with quinoline. Also Leu*col (-kol) 1844. 
IlLeuooxna (liekmi-mA). 1706. [mod.L., a. 
Gr., f. k*v/covv to make white, f. Aewcor.] 
Path . ™ Albugo. 

Leucomaine (liwk#nn*,oin). 1887. [f. 

Leuco- after ptomaine.] Physiol . Chem, An 
alkaloid found in the living body as a decom- 
position product of a protein. 

Leucoptiane (lifl-kdTrin). 1844. [f. lateGr. 
kevKO<pavfjs f f. \cvk 6 s white 4 <^on-, <f>airta$a 1 
to appear, from its showing whitish reflexions.] 
Min. Silicate of glucium, calcium, and sodium. 
Also Leuco*phanite. 

+Leucophle-gmacy. 1664. [ad. Gr. A«v#o- 
ipkeyparta, f. Acv*<5f white + <pktyp.ar- 
Phlegm.] Path. A dropsical tepdency, de- 
noted by a phlegmatic condition ofbody -173a. 
So Leu:cophlegma a tlc a. 1668. 
fl Leucorrhoea (li*:k6rf&). 1797. [f. Gr. 
A evubt white + fi oia flow.] Path. A mucous 
discharge from the female genital organs ; the 
whites. 

|| Leucosis (li»k£n*sis). 1706. [a. Gr., f. 
A tvtcovp to make white.] a. Albinism. b. 
Abnormal whitening of some part of the body. 
Leucous (lig'kos), a. 1849. [f. Gr. Acvmfc 
4 -OUS.] White-skinned; blonde; albino. 
Leud riiAd). Hist. Also in L. pi. form 
leudea (I'w’dfz). 1756. [repr. med.L teudes, a. 
OHG. listdi, liutiA In the Frankish king- 
doms : A vassal or feudatory. 

Levancy (le-vansi). 1695. [f. Levant a.; j 
see -ancv.J Law. In phr. L. and couchancyi 
the fact of being levant and couchanL 
Levant (1/vae-nt), x^. 1 1497. [ a * F. levant , 
pr. pple. of lever , used subst. for the point 
where the sun rises, fin Milt, stressed le’- 
van /.)] 1. Geog. fa. The countries of the 

East. b. spec . The eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean, with its islands and the countries ad- 
joining. 9. An easterly wind blowing up the 
Mediterranean ; a levanter. ? Obs. 1698. 3. ■= 
levant morocco 1880. 4. attrib . fa. * east-, 

eastern \ as l. sea , wind x6oi. b. (sense 1 b, 
'coming from the Levant*), as L. feathers , 
morocco , etc. 1503. 

*. a. The High L. = the far East. 4. a. Forth 
rush the L. and the Poncnt Windes Milt. P.L. X. 704. 

Levant (l/vsemt), sb .2 1714. [transf. use of 
prec. x. Cf. F. * fairs voile en Levant, to bee 
stolne, filched, or purloyned away’ (Cotgr.).] 
To come the /., run or throw at.: to make a bet 
with the intention of absconding if it is lost. 
Levant (le-vfint), a. 1496. [a. F. levant , 
pr. pple. of lci*r to raise, reft, to rise. ] Law . 
Only in phr. Levant and eonchant ; lit. ' rising 
up and lying down ' ; said of cnttle. 

Levant (l/*vse nt),w. 1760. [f. Levant sb.*] 
x. intr. To steal away, ' bolt \ Now esp. of a 
betting man; To abscond. 1781. ta. trans. 
To cheat by absconding 1776. In L* me /, a 
mild imprecation. Foote. Hence Levamter 2 . 
Levanter 1 (lfvae-ntaj). 1668. [i. Levant 
sbA + -er L] 1. a. ■■ Levantine xJ. x (rare). 
b. A ship trading to the Levant (rare). 9. A 
strong and raw easterly wind in the Mediter- 
ranean (omy tli) 1790. Also Jig. 

Levantine (l/rsmtin, 1e*vftntio). 1649. [f. 
Levant sb. L + -ine *.] A. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to the I^evant ; in early use, teastern. Also, 
recidling or resembling the manners of the 
Levantines. Of a vessel: Trading to the Le- 
vant. B. sb. x. An inhabitant or native of the 
Levant 1706. 9. [F. lev an tine. ] A very rich 

stout twilled black silk material x83X. 
fLevation. ME. [ad. L Uvatwnem , f. 
levare to raise.] 1. Bed . The elevation of the 
Host -1559. 9. concr. Something levied; a 

duty, tax. Child. 

Levator f1Mi*tfij). T615. L r , f. as 

prec.] 1. Anal. — ELEVATOR x. ta. Surg. 
“ Elevator 9. -1789. Also tUvstory (in 
sense a). 

+Leve, si. [OE. nUafr, Uafr *tr. masc. ; 

I related to Goth, galaubjan ; see Believe ».] 

| Belief, faith; occas. trust -ML 


fLeve, v.l [OE. (Anglian) Ufan, (WS.) 
Iff an, f. OTeut. *laubd Leave sb.] To 
allow, permit Also (esp. of God or Christ), to 
grant. -1513. 

And leue me nevere swich a cas be.falle Chau css. 

fLeve, v.% [OE. (Anglian) iJfattt (WS.) 
lie fan , short f. gflefam, geliefan ; see Believe.] 
i. intr. — Believe I. 1. -X535. a. trans. m 
Believe II. x-3. -1570. 

Leve, obs. f. Leaf, Lief, Live 0. 

Levee (tfv*-, le*v»), sbA C/.S. Also levy* 
1718. [a. F. levie, fern, of led, pa. pple. of 

lever to raise.] x. An embankment to prevent 
the overflow of a river. a. A landing-place, 
pier, quay 1849. 

Levee (le*v»), sb* Also flevy, levde. 
167a. [ad. F. levi, var. of lever rising (subst. 
use of lever inf.) ; cf. Couches. The pronunc. 
(lfvf*) or (lev/*) is preferred in the U.S.l fi* 
The action of rising, spec , from one’s lied 
-1827. 9. A reception of visitors on rising 

from bed ; a morning assembly held by a 

f irince, etc. 1679. b. In Great Britain and 
reland, an assembly held (in the early after- 
noon) by the sovereign or his representative, at 
which men Only are received 1760. c, A mis- 
cellaneous assemblage of visitors, irrespective 
of the time of day; applied (LS.S.) to the 
President's receptions X766. f 8 The com- 
pany assembled at a levee -1771. 

a. b. He goes to the Levde once a year Thackkiay. 
C. The evening L of the Minister of the Home 
Department 1831. 

Levee (Uvr), v . 1 l/.S. 1858. ff. Lrvee 

jiMJ trans. To raise levees or embankments 
along (a river) or in (a district). 
fLe-vee, v.~ 1795. [f. Levee sb. z ) trans. 
To attend the levees of; to pursue at levees 


l!eveful(le. 


var. of Leeful. 


Level (ie-vel), sb. ME. [a. OF. level, later 
nivel, mod.F. niveau : — pop.L, * libel turn — 
class. L. libel la, dim. of libra balance.] 

I. i. An instrument which indicates a line 
parallel to the plane of the horizon, used in 
testing the relation to the horizontal of a surface 
to which it is applied. Also fig. ia. Level 
condition or position ; horizontally -1736, 3. 

Position ns marked by a horizontal line; an 
imaginary line or plane at right angles to the 
plumb-line, considered as determining the 
position of one or more points or surfaces 
I 53S- 4- Position, plane, standard, in social, 

moral, or intellectual matters 1609. 5. A level 

or flat surface 1634. 6. A level tract of land ; 

applied spec, (as a proper name) to liedfotd L. 
or the Great L. in the fen district of England ; 
The Levels (formerly The L.). the tract includ- 
ing Hatfield Chase in Yorkshire ; etc. 1633. 7. 
Mining, a. A nearly horizontal drift, passage, 
or galki y in a mine. x6o6. b. A * drift ' for 
drainage purposes. 

z. fig. Wo steal by lyae and leuell, and like your 

{ [race Temp iv. i. 939. i. Phr. On, upon m A, in a 
lurizontal line or plane. The L, the horizontal \ in A, 
on the ground (cf. L. in plastoX 3. Pbr. Onat. with 1 
in the same horizontal plane as. ‘Jo find one's or its 
l . : said of persons or things arriving at their proper 
place witli respect to those around or connected with 
them, t To hold list, with : to be on an equality with 
(Shales.). 4, The calamity, bad reduced all to one I. 
183a. g. He . . Came on the shining levels of the lake 
Tsnnyson. The J., the earth a surface (rare). 

II. From the \b. ti. a. The action of aim- 
ing a gun, etc., aim -17x8. fb. That which is 
aimed at ; a mark -1600. •j-c. fig. Aim, pur- 

pose, design -1605. a. (Surveying) t To make 
a l. of: to ascertain the differences of elevation 
in (a piece of land). Also, to take a l. •» 
Level v. I. 4 (absoh). 1693. 

s. As if that name shot from the dead leuell of a 
Gun, Did murder her fiosfi. 4 Jut. 111. ill 103. 

Comb. \ L-error, ' the microscopic deviation of the 
axis of a tiansit in.«inin>ent from the horizontal posi- 
tion ' (Smyth) 1 -range (in Gunnery), 'the same as 
Point-blank Shot, or the Distanre that a piece of Or- 
dinance carries a Ball in a direct Line' (Phillips) 1 
-Staff » levelling staff (Lxvzlumo vbL sb.). 

Level (lcvdl), a., adv. 1538. [f. Level xA] 
A. adj. x. Having an even •tirfacs; 'not 
having one part higher than another ' (].)• b* 
fig. Of quantities ; Expressed in whole num- 
bers. Of R< race; Even. x 8 a 6 . 9. Horizontal; 

at rigid angles to the plumb-line 1559. 3. On 


* (awn), a (sau\ an (loud), v (cat), f (Ft. cluf). a (e»«). A (/, tyt). * (Fr. ean d « trie), i (ul). i (Piydu): f (wtwt). , 
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a level with something else. Also Jig., on an 
equality with ; readily accessible or intelligible 
to. 1559. 4. Of two or more things: Situated 

in the same level or plane. Also Jig. 1601. 5* 
Lying, moving, or directed in a (more or less) 
horizontal plane ; esp. poet,, e, g. of the rays of 
the sun when it is low 1067. 6. Of even quality, 
tone, or style ; of even tenor 1655. 7. +*. ‘ Equi- 
poised, steady' (Schmidt). See a Hen. IV,\iX 
133, Twel, N. n. iy. 3a. b. Well balanced t said 
of the head, etc. Orig. U.S. 187a «. Plain, 

point-blank. Keats. q. One's l. hist : one’s 
very best; one's utmost (colloq. or slang', orig. 
U.S.) 1851. 

s. Along the L Seas they flew Pops. a. Phr. Z>. 
Hues (Shipbuilding), linw determining the shape of a 
•hip's body horizontally, or square from the middle 
line of the ship. > We should, .apply ourselves to 
that which is 1 . to our capacities Butler, L. crossing s 
a place at which a road and a railway, or two railways, 
cross each other at the same L 5. The last L rays 
were glittering on the stream 183a. A A leisured 
and 1 . life 1899. 7. b, To tell a woman her bead is 

1 . is apparently a compliment in America 1870, Hence 
Le'vel-ly adv., -ness. 

tB. adv . With direct aim ; on a level with 
-1659. 

As 1 . as the cannon to his blank Nam I. iv. 1. 49. 

Level (le*v51), v. Inflected levelled, 
levelling (U.S. leveled, leveling). ME. [f. 
Level sb. J 

I. x. trans. To make level or even ; to re- 

move Inequalities in the surface of. -f-Also, to 
spread levelly. X440 b. Dyeing. To make 
(colour) even 1874. a. To place on the same 
level or plane. Also Jig. 1563. 3. To bring to 

the level of the ground ; to lay low, to raze 
1614. b. To knock (a person) down 1760. c. 
transf and Jig. To reduce or remove (inequali- 
ties) 1643. 4. Surveying. To ascertain the 

differences of level In (a piece of land); to 
* run ‘ a section of ; hence, to lay out. Also 
ah sol. or intr., to take levels. 1598. 

x. Phr. To L out: to extend on a level* t fig. to 
contrive, procure (an opportunity). The road that 
grandeur levels for his coach Emkrson. a. Gunpowder 
leveled peasant and prince W. Phillips. Phr. To i. 
(a person or thing) with (now rare), to, \unto : to put 
on a level, equality, or par with. Also occas. intr. for 
pass, to be on a par with 1 With such Accomodation and 
besort As leuels with her breeding Smuts. To L up, 
drum 1 to bring up, down to the level of something * 
Sir, your levellers wish to L down as far as themselves ; 
but they cannot bear levelling uf to themselves John- 
son. 3. Phr. To l. to or with the ground, in ths dust. 
C. The mercantile spirit levels all distinctions Lams. 

II. 1. To aim (a missile weapon) ; to lay (a 

gun) 1530. +b. To shoot (a missile) out (of a 

weapon) -1664. c. To direct (one’s looks) ; to 
dart (rays) 1594. d. Jig. To aim, direct, point 
1576. a. absol. or intr. To aim with a 
weapon ; t occas. said of the weapon. Also 
freq. transf. and fig. Somewhat arch. 1500. 
tb. To guc&k at -1596. 

z. Phr. To l. one's aftni Each at the Head Level’d 
his deadly aime Milt. b. JHeJ leuelled a quarrel 
out of a cron bowe Stow. d. This fellow's writings 
..are levelled at the clergy Fiblding. a. To leuell 
at perfection i6a6. b. Aterck. V. u U. 41. 
fLevel-COil. 1594. [Corruptly ad. Fr. phr. 
{fairs) lever le cul (4 quelauun), to make a 
person rise from his seat (lever to raise, cul 
buttock). The Fr. name of the game is live- 
cul. | A rough, noisy game, formerly played 
at Christmas, in which each player in turn is 
driven from his seat and supplanted by 
another. Hence «= riotous sport, noisy riot ; 
phr. to keep level-coil. Also advb. m turn and 
turn about. -1684, 

Leveller (le*v£lax). Also (now US.) 
Icveler. 1598. [f. Level v. + -er 1 .1 x. One 
who or that which levels, a. One wno would 
level all differences of position or rank among 
men 1607. 3. pi. Name of a rebel secret 

society In Ireland in the x8th c. 2763. 

s* Sleep Is equally a 1 . with death Johnsom. 

Levelling (le*v£liq), vbl. sb. Also (now 
U.S.) leveling, 1580. (f. Level v. + -ino *.] 
i. Aiming, aim. a. The action of bringing to 
a uniform horizontal surface, or of placing in a 
horizontal position by means of a level. Also 
fig. 1598. $. Surveying. • The art of determin- 

ing the relative heights of points on the surface 
of the ground as referred to a hypothetical 
surface which outs the direction Of gravity 


everywhere at right angles' (Gen. Walker) 
xBxa. 

Comb.*, l.-instrumentp an instrument consisting 
essentially of a telescope fitted with a spirit-level, used 
in surveying; L pole, rod, staff, a graduated pole 
with a vane sliding upon it, used in levelling; -stand 
(Phoiogr.). an instrument used to support a glass 
plate in a horizontal position. 

Le* veiling, ppl. a. Also (now U.S.) level- 
ing. 1635. f-iNQ 8 .] That levels ,* also, of or 
pertaining to levellers and theii principles. 
Leven. ME. Clipped £ Eleven, 
Eleventh. Leventh, clipped f. Eleventh. 
Leven, var. of Levin ; obs. £ Leaven, 
Lever (lrvaj), sb, [ME. levere, levour , a. 
AF. *levere, OF. levs our (F. leveur), £ lever to 
raise. The usual F. word is levier . } 1. A bar 
of iron or wood serving to prize up or dislodge 
some heavy or firmly fixed object; a crowbar, 
handspike, etc. Also fig. tb .gen. A bar, pole, 
or rod -1613. 9. Mitch. Name for a rigid 

structure of any shape (normally a straight bar) 
fixed at one point called the fulcrum, and 
acted on at two other points by two forces, 
tending to cause it to rotate about the fulcrum 
1648. 

The force to be resisted by the use of the lever is 
called the weight, and the force applied for this pur- 
pose the power. Levers are said to be of the first , 
secomi, or thud kind or order acioiding as the ful- 
crum, ibe weight, or the power is midmost of the ; 
three. 

3. spec. a. Steam-engine, t jfi) — Beam sb. 10; 

( b ) a starting-bar. 1758. b. The piece by which 
the barrel of a breech-loader is opened |88x. 
c. In Dentistry and Surg. ■= Elevator a. 
1846. d. Short for l.-auatch. 
x. fig-. J ealousy is a potent 1 . for quickening love 1831 . 
attrib. and Comb. 1. General: a. with sense 4 be- 
longing to a 1.', as L-pin, etc. b. with sense 'acting 
as a 1., worked by a V, as l.-corhscrew, -press, etc. 
a. Special ; as l.-beam (see Bkam sb. 10) ; 1 . es- 
capement {Watch-TMaJting) % an escapement in which 
the connexion between the pallet ana the balance is 
made by means of two levers; L watch, a watch 
with a 1 . escapement* -wood, the Virginian hop- 
bornbeam or ironwood, Os try a virginica. 

Lever (lf-vaj), v. 1856. [f. Lkver j* ] I. 
intr. To apply, or work with, a lever, a. trans. 
'lo lilt, push, or otherwise movt with or as 
with a lever 1876. 

Lever, obs. f. iiever, com par. of Lief a. 
Leverage (U vartdg). 1734. [f. Lever sb. 
+ -age. j i The action of a lever; the 
arrangement by which lever-power is applied ; 
concr. a system of levers. a. The power of a 
lever ; the mechanical advantage gained by the 
use of a lever 1830. b. fig. Means of accom- 
plishing a purpose; power of action 1858. 

a. Pbr. L. of a forest the distance of the direction 
of a foice from the axis. a. b. With regard to such 
men the moralist has no 1. whatever 1883. 

Leveret (le-varet). late ME. [ad. OF. 
levret(t)e , dim. of levre (F. lilvre) hare.] 1. A 
young hare, esp. one m its first year, fn. 
transf. and fig. a. A pet, a mistress, b. A 
spiritless person. -1640. 8. attrib. : l.-skin, a 

Japanese glaze, supposed to resemble a 
leveret’s fur. (Rec. Diets.) 
a. b„ Arrogant Boasters, . . leverets in dangers <630. 

fLe'Vesel. ME. f? repr. OE. * Uafsele , i. 
liaf Leaf + sf le hall.] A bower of leaves ; a 
canopy or lattice -1480. 

fLevct. 1635. [? ad. It. levata, t. levare to 
raise.] A trumpet call or musical strain to 
rouse soldiers and others in the morning 
-1705. 

Leviable (le-vi&b , l), a. 1484. [f. Levy v. 
+ -able.] x. Of a duty, tax, etc.: That may 
be levied. a. Of a person: That may be 
called upon for contribution 1897. b. U.S . Of 
a thing : That may be levied upon {rec.). 
Lerrothan(WVoi'&)*n). ME. [a,L. (Vulg.), 
a. Heb. livyithdn . Ult. origin unkn.j x. A 
(real or imaginary) sea monster, frequently 
mentioned in Hebrew poetry, b. transf . J esp. 
- a ship of huge size x8x6. c. fig. A man of 
vast power or wealth 1607. ta. (After Isa. 
xxvii. x.) Satan -1595. 3- Applied to the 

commonwealth as an organism 1651. 4. 

attrib. or adj. Huge, monstrous 1624; applied 
recently to coarse kinds of material. 

s. There is that Leuiathan, whom thou hast made, 
to take his past vine therin Covkruale Ps. dffltl ad. 

, 3. The multitude so united in one person, is called a 


1 Common wealth. .This is the generation of that great 
L (etc.J Hobbes. 

Levier (le-vioi). 1494. [f. Levy v. + -er 1.] 
One who levies (see Levy v,). 

Levigahle (le-vigAbl), a. 1670. [ad. me cl. 
L. Icutgabilis ; see Levigate v.] That can 
be t(«) polished, {b) reduced to powder (rare). 

Levigate, fiple. [ad. late L. iivigatus , pa. 
pple. of livigare, f. llvis light.] Lightened. 
Elyot. 

Levigate (le*vigA), ppl. a. Also erron. 
lav-. i8a6. [ad. L. iivigatus (see next).] 
Bot. and Ent. Smooth as if polishea. 

Levigate (le-vig^t), v. Also erron. laev-. 
x6ia. [f. L. llvigat livigare , f. llvis (erron. 
Isevis) smooth.] fx. trans. To make smooth ; 
to polish -1835. a. To reduce to a fine smooth 
powder ; to rub down ; to make a smooth 
paste of {with some liquid). Also fig. 1694. 

s. Levigating it with the oil of sweet almonds 7789. 
So Leviga’tion [ad.L. levigatum-ew], the action of 
the vb. 1471. 

Levin (le-vin). arch. Also leven. [ME. 
leven(e, of unkn. origin.] Lightning ; a flash 
of lightning; any bright light or flame, b. 
attrib., as l. -brand 1599. 

Leviner, corrupt £ Limrr 1, kind of 
hound. 

Levir (lrvaa). 1865. [a. L. levir brother- 
in-law ; an Indo-Eur. wd. ** Skr, dtvar , Gr. 
ba-fjp, OE. tdcor, etc.] A brother-in-law, or 
one acting as such under the custom of the 
Levi rate. 

Levirate (IPvItA). 1725. [f. L. levir (see 
prec.) + -ate *.] The custom among the 
jews and some other nations, by which the 
brother or next of kin to a deceased man was 
bound under certain circumstances to marry 
the widow. Hence Levira*tic f -al a. Levl- 
ra*tion, leviratical marriage. 

Levitate (le'vitrit), v. 1665. ff. L. levis 
light, after Gravitate v.) 1. intr. To rise 

by virtue of lightness ; opp. to Gravitate 2 b. 
Now only with reference to * spiritualism 9. 
trans. fa. To make of less weight. b. To 
cause to rise in the air in consequence of light- 
ness. Chiefly with reference to * spiritualism \ 
1686. 

a b. Tables turn, furniture dances, men ore 1 levi- 
tated ’ 1884. Hence Levita'tiun, the action of 
levitating, in any sense 1668. Le’vlt&tive a. 
Le'vitator. 

Levite (lrvait). (Now with capital L.) 
ME. [ad. L. levita, also levites , ad. Gr. 
Atvlr^t, £ A tvl Levi (Heb. Levi, which also 
means * Levite ’).] 1. Israel. Hist. a. One of 

the tribe of Levi. b. One of that portion of 
the tribe who acted as assistants to the priests 
in the temple-worship. *|-9. transf. A deacon 
-1604. +3. A clergyman {dispat aging). Also, 

a domestic chaplain (ci. fudges xvii. is). 
-1849. +4- A kind of loose dress. [After F. 

Uvited] H. Walpole. 

3. A young L — such was the phrase then in use- 
might be had for bis board, a small garret, and ten 
pounds a year Macaulay. Hence Levrtic a. » next, 
Levitlcal (1/vi-tikal), a. 1535. ff. lnte I* 
leviticus + -al. ] 1. Pertaining to the Levites 

or the tribe of Levi. a. Of or pertaining to the 
ancient Jewish system of ritual administered 
by the Levites ; also, pertaining to the book 
of Leviticus 1540. tb. Pertaining to ritual. 
Milt. 

1. A L. city 1867. s. L. degrees ', the degrees of 
consanguinity within which marriage is forbidden in 
Ln>. xviii. 6-1 8. Hence Levi’tieal-ly adv., t-nesa. 
Leviticus (lfvrtikfls). ME. (a. late L. 
Leviticus adj. (sc. liber book).] Name of the 
third book of the Pentateuch, which contains 
the Levitical law and ritual. 

Levity 1 (le vlti). 1564. [ad. OF. levitl, 
ad. L. Uvitatem, f. llvis light; see -ITY.] x. 
The quality or fact of having comparatively 
little weight ; lightness. Alsojfg. 1597. b. In 
pre-sclentific physics, regarded as a positive 

{ property inherent in bodies in different degrees, 
n virtue of which they' tend to rise. Obs. exc. 
Hist, or allusively . xfioi. , fa. Agility -x6xo. 
3. Want of serious thought; frivolity ; un- 
seasonable jocularity (the prevalent sense) 
1564 ; instability, fickleness, inconstancy 16x3 ; 
' light * behaviour (said esp. of women) x6ox. 
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LEVITY 

i. Phr. t Specific l . 1 cf. specific gravity (Gravity 
II. x c). Hydrogen . .risen in the air on account of iu 
I. 1869. b* Heft -gave to every nature hie proper 
formal the forme of Jevitie to that which ascended 
Raleigh. 3. Our grauer businesse Frownes at this 
leuitie Ant. $ Cl. 11. vii. 128. The Sarmatians soon 
forgot, with the 1 . of Barbarians, the services which 
they had so lately received Gibbon. Her elder sister 
..had been distinguished by beauty and 1 . Macaulay. 

+Le*vity a . 1613. [ad. L. Icvitatem, f. 
Ituis smooth.] Smoothness. 

Leva-, Levulin, var. L^vo-, Levulin. 
Levy (lc’vi), sb. ME. [a. F. levity f. lever 
: — L. leva re to raise.] z. The action of levy- 
ing : a, an assessment, duty, tax, etc. ; b. men 
for war or other purposes 1607. 9. The 

amount or number levied : a. fA duty, impost, 
tax. In a benefit society, etc.: A call of so 
much per head. 1640. b. A body of men en- 
rolled ; also pi. the individual men 16x1. 

s. b. L. in mass [F, levle en masse J : a levy of all 
the able-bodied men. As to the levies, the men enlist 
unwillingly Froudk. a. a. Great and heavy Leavies 
upon a poor people Petty, b. The leuie was thirtie 
thousand men t Kings v. 13. 

Comb, l.-money, t(a) bounty- money paid to re* 
cruits ; (b) the proceeds of calls from the members of 
a trade or benefit society. 

Levy (le’vi), v. ME. [f. Levy jA] 1. terms. 
To raise (contributions, taxes); to impose (a 
rate, toll, etc.). Const, t of on, upon . tb. To 
raise (a sum) as a profit or rent ; to collect (a 
debt) ; also, to lake the revenues of (land) 
-1768. c. To raise (a sum) by legal execution 
or process. Const, on (the goods of). Also, 
To l. execution fir (a sum named). Also 
absol. 1506. d. To impose (service) upon ; to 
require (a person's) attendance 186a. 9. Law . 

To l. a fine : see Fine sb. 1 II. b. (See also 
sense x.) b. To draw up (an objection, pro- 
test) in due form 1660. +3. a. To set up (a 

fence, weir, etc.); to erect (a house! -1741. b. 
To plan out (ground) 1500. c. To weigh (an 
anchor) 1648. 4. To enlist, enrol farmed men) ; 

to muster the forces of (a district). Also to l. j 
up. Also fig. 1 500. 5. To undertake, com- 

mence, make (war) 147 x. t8. To raise (a 
siege) ; to break up (a camp) -1628. ^7. 

Erron. used for Level v . 1618. 

*. The pension . . is levied by the emperor’s officers 
Swift. A fine should be levied on the delinquent 
Babbage. 4. An Army of twelve thousand men was 
suddenly levied HumB. 5. The Syrian King.. 
Assassin-lilce had levied WarT. Warr unproclam'd 
Milt. 8. Albeit bee saw that the siege was levied. . 
yet fete.] Holland. 

Levyne (lc’vin). 1895. Also le*vynite 
(1868). [after Prof. A. Levy .] Min. A white 
or light-coloured silicate of aluminium and 
calcium. 

Lew (li//, lfi). Now dial. Also loofe. 
[OE. *hUow, tehliow — ON. hlyr warm, mild.] 
A. adj. x. tWarm ; sunny (in OE.) ; luke- 
warm, tepid. 9. Sheltered from the wind 
1674. B. sb. x. Warmth, heat. Obs. exc, Sc. 
X59X. 9. Shelter. 

Lew, v. Obs . exc. dial. [OE. hlttivan , f. 
hUow Lew a.] 1* To make or tuacome 

warm. 9. To snelter 1664. 

Lewd (liud), a. [OE. Hewede, of obscure 
ctym.j tx> Lay, not clerical. Also absol. 
-1 8 1 9. *f*9. Unlearned, unlettered. Also 

absol. -x6oi. +3. Belonging to the lower 
orders; common, low, vulgar -164a t4» 

Ignorant (implying a reproach) ; unskilful, 
bungling ; ill-bred, ill-mannered -1710. f 5. 
Of persons: Bad, wicked, base; unprincipled, 
ill-conditioned ; good-for-nothing -1709. f8. 

Of things: Worthless, poor, sorry -1693. 7. 

[From 5.] Lascivious, unchaste. (The surviv- 
ing sense.) ME. 

7. He had been seen in the company of 1 , women 
171a. Hence Lewd-ly adv., -ness. 

Lewdster. [See -ster.] A lewd person. 
Merry W. V. id. 23 

-lewe, ME. suffix, OE. -Hewe, with sense 
* affected by, liable to, or characterized by ' 
(something undesirable). Etym. obscure. 
Lcwifll ( 1/3 *is), sb. 1 1743* P f- Lewis as a 
name.] An Iron contrivance for raising heavy 
blocks of stone, consisting of three pieces dove- 
tailed together. Also called lewisson . Also 
attrib as l.-hole, the hole into which a lewis 
is fitted. Lewis v. to fit with a lewis 1837. 
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Lewis (ld is), /A* 1835. [f. the inventor's 
name.] A kind of shears used in cropping 
woollen cloth. 

Lewis gun. 1913. [f. the name of the 
inventor, Col. Isaac Newton Lewis of the U.S. 
army.] A kind ol magazine-fed, gas-operated, 
and air-cooled machine-gun. 

Lewth Now dial. [OE. hliowp ; 

see Lew a. and -th .1 Warmth ; shelter. 
Lew-warm, a. Now dial. Also loo-. 
1450. [f. Lew a. (used advb.) + Warm a.] 
Lukewarm. 

Lexical (le’ksikil), a. 1836. [f. Gr. a«£i- 
k 6 s, A §(ift6y + -al.] x. Pertaining or relating 
to the words of a language. Often opp. to 
grammatical. 9. Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or connected with a lexicon X873. Hence 
Le*adcally adv. in respect of vocabulary ; ac- 
cording to the lexicons; in the manner of a 
lexicon. 

Lexicographer (leksikp*gr£fai). 1658. [f. 
late Gr. kt£i/coyp6£os t f. \ef(*6v Lexicon + 
-yp&(pos : see -er l .j A writer or compiler of 
a dictionary. So Lexicogra*phlc, -al a. per- 
taining to lexicography ; -ally adv. Lexico*- 
graphlst (rare), a 1 . Lexlco’graphy, writing 
or compilation of a dictionary or dictionaries. 

Lexicon (le’ksik/Jn). 1603. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. \*£ik 6 v (sc. 0t0Klor), neut. sing, of \*(ik 6 s 
of or for words, f. word, f. Aey- to speak.] 
A word-book or dictionary ; chiefly a dictionary 
of Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, or Arabic. b. fig. 
(a) A special vocabulary. (£) A list of words 
or names. 1647. 

Lexigraphy (lcksi-grafi). 1838. ff. Gr. 

\i£is word + -7 pa<f>ia -GRAPHY.J A S)Stem 
of writing in which each character represents 
a word. Hence Lexlgra phic, -al a. 
HLexiphanes(leksi-fan/>). 1767. [a.Gr.A«£- 
(fxkvTjx phrase-monger (title of one of Lucian's 
dialogues), f. A word, phrase + tyalvuv 

to show.] One who uses bombastic phraseo- 
logy. Hence Lexipha’nic a. 

||Lex talionia(lekstaeli,^u-nis). 1597. [L.] 
The law of retaliation, * an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth 

Ley, obs. f. Lay, Lee sb , Lye. 

Ley, dial. var. Lea sb.*, a . ; also, a laying 
down (see lay down i. Lay v.). 

Leyden (bi*d an). 1755* Name of a city In 
Holland, used in the names of certain electrical 
apparatus invented there in X745-6 : L. jar 
(formerly phial or bottle ), an electrical con- 
denser consisting of a glass bottle coated inside 
and outside with tinfoil, and having a brass rod 
surmounted by a knob passing through the 
cork, and communicating with the internal 
armature. Also L. battery , a battery consisting 
of several L. jars. 

IlLhiamba, liamba. 1861. [Native Air. 
name.] Hemp. 

||Lil(lr). 1588. [Chinese.] The Chinese 
itinerary measure ; 27I li =» 10 miles, 

||Li a (If). 1771. [Chinese.] A Chinese 

weight, one-thousandth part of a liang. (A li 
of silver — Cash sb. 2 ) 

11 . 1450. Obs. abbrev. of L. libra pound, 

libra pounds -1634. 

Liability (lai&billti). 1794. [f. Liable + 
-ITY.] x. Law. The condition of being liable 
or answerable by law or equity. 9 . The con- 
dition of being subject to something, apt or 
likely to do something 1809. 8* That for 

which one is liable ; pi . debts, pecuniary obli- 
gations 1842. 

x. Limited l. (Comm.) : the being legally responsible 
only to a limited extent for the debts of a trading com- 
pany of which one is a member. Also attrib. in 
limited /. company. Also trantf. a* L. to error 
1874. to military service Feoude. 

Liable (bi’fibT), a. 1475. [? a. AF. * liable 
■ med.L. *ligabilis that can be bound, f. 
ligare .] x. Law. Bound or obliged by law or 
equity; answerable (for, also fto ) ; legally 
subject or amenable to. 9. a. Exposed or 
subject to or likely to suffer from (something 
prejudicial); in older use with wider sense, 
tsubject to (any agency or change). Normally 
const, to. 1593. b. Const, inf Subject to the 
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I possibility of (doing or undergoing something 
undesirable). x68a. ^3. Erron. used for : In- 
cident to 1631-1746. t4. Subject or subservi- 
ent to ; belonging to -1616. +5. Suitable, apt 

-1595. 8. U.S. Likely 1901. 

x. L. to serve on juriea 1825, to income-tax 1867. 
a. a. Not 1. to fear or flight or paine Milt. Reasons 
..L to dispute xBoi. b. Difficulties may be 1 . to 
occur bKNTHASi. Ground 1 . to be overflowed 1896. 
5. Ant. 1 . to be employ’d in danger Shaks. Hence 
Li'aMenest (now rare), liability. 

|| Liaison (li^’z^u, Fr. lygzofi). 1648. [Fr. 
: — L. ligation cm, f. ligare to bind.] x. Cookery. 
A thickening for sauces ; falso, the process of 
thickening. a. ta. gen. A close connexion 
1809. b. spec. An illicit intimacy between a 
man and a woman xBax. 3. Fr. Phonetics . 
The joining of a final consonant (otherwise 
silent) to a following word beginning with a 
vowel or mute k 1884. 4. Milit . Combination 

and co-operation of allied forces or arms of the 
same force. Hence liaison-officer . 1915. 
Liana, liane (li|a*n&, li|a*n). 1796. [The 
form liane is a. F. liane,? i. Her to bind ; liana 
is perh. a latinization of liane .] Name for the 
various climbing and twining plants in tropical 
forests. 

|| Liang (lysei^. 1897. [Chinese.] A Chinese 
weight, about oc. avoirdupois; this weight 
in silver as a money of account. Also called 
tael. 

Liar (lai*oi). [OE. leogere, fi It'o^an Lie 
v. 2 See -ar *, -er 1 a.] One who lies ; an un- 
truthful person. 

t ycrs had nede to haue good memories Provb. 
.iard (lyar). 1543. [Fr. ; prob. subst. use 
of Hard adj. grey (see Lvard, LYART a.).] A 
small French coin worth i of a sou. Hence, 
twMcallv, a coin of small value. 

Liard, var. of Lyard, lyart, grey. 

Lias (Ui*as). ME. [Introduced into mod. 
geology from dialects : a. OF. Hois (mod.F. 
liais) a kind of limestone.] 1. A blue limestone 
rock occurring in s.w. counties of England. 
9. Geol. The lower division of the Jurassic 
series, consisting of thin layers of blue argilla- 
ceous limestone 1833. Hence Lia'aalc a., also 
liaalc, pertaining to the 1. formation. 

Lib (lib), w. 1 Now dial. ME. [?repr. an 
OE. *lybban * MDu. lubben to maim, f. Teut. 
root *lub- ; see Left g.] trans. To castrate. 
fLib, v , 2 Cant. 1567. [?] intr. To sleep 
_I ®S 9 - 

flib., abbrev. of L. libra pounds. ME. 
Li*bament. arch. 1583. [ad. L. libamen - 
tun t, f. libare (see below).] =* LIBATION. 

Libant (lai*bant), a. [f. L. libantem , li - 
bare.] Tasting; touching lightly. Landor. 
Libard. obs. form of Leopard. 

Libate (bib/i-t), v. 1866. [f. L. libal-, 
libare to taste, pour out as an offering, etc.] 
a. trans . To pour out (wine, etc.) in honour of 
a god. Also, to make a libation to. b. intr. 
To pour out libations. 

Libation (laib?i*j>n). ME. [ad. L. Uba- 
tionem ; see prec.l The pouring out of wine, 
etc., in honour of a god; the liquid poured 
out; a drink-offering. b . t^ansf. (somewhat 
joe.) Liquid poured out to be drunk ; hence, a 
potation 175 c. 

The solemne libations at sacrifices Holland, b. 
Libations to his health, or, iu plain english, bumpers 

£lbatory (larbStSri). 1609. [ad. L. libato- 
rius ; see Libate v. and -ORY.] A. adj. Per- 
taining to or consisting of libations 1834. +B. 
sb. A libatory vessel. Bible (Douay) x Macc. 

L&bard, arch. var. of Lropard. 
IlLibeccio (libe’tfo, It. libftj*). Also erron, 
-ecchio. 1667. fit., f. L. Libs (also Lips), a. 
Gr. A off, A <£-.] The south-west wind. 

Libel (lai'b£l),j*. ME. [*. OF. libel mwsc. % 
libtlU fern. (mod.F. libelle ), ad. L. libellus , 
dim. of liber book.] +1. A little book; a 
short writing -1715. tb. A written paper. 

Occas. ■» Label sb. -1689. a. A formal docu- 
ment; a written declaration. Obs. exc. Hist, 
and Law. ME. 3* a. Civil Law. The writing 
of the plaintiff containing hit allegations ana 
instituting a suit. b. Eccl. Law . The first 
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plea in a cause, c. Sc, Law . The form of 
complaint on which a prosecution takes place. 
ME. +4. A leaflet, bill, or pamphlet posted up 
or publicly circulated; spec . one defaming 
some person's character (orig. famous l. ** 
Law L. libtllus famosus) -1776. 5. Law. Any 

published statement damaging to the reputa- 
tion of a person. In wider sense, any treason- 
able, seditious, or immoral writing. Also, the 
act of publishing such a statement or writing. 
1631. b. In pop. use: Any false aud 
defamatory statement. Also transf of an 
unsuccessful portrait, a thing or circumstance 
that brings undeserved discredit on a person, 
country, etc. x6i8. 

1. b.. With his testament there were three litle libels 
or codicils 1603. s. Moses permitted a li bell of 
diuorce 1565. 4. Singeing a pig with a new pur- 

chased 1 . Swift. 5. b. A rich knave's a 1 . on our 
laws Young, 

Libel (bi-bgn, v. 1561. [f. Libel sb . • cf. 
OK. libeller , med.L. libel! are . ] +1, irtir. To 
make libellous accusations; to spread defamation 
1570-1637. 9. trans. To defame by circulating 
libellous statements ; to accuse falsely and 
maliciously ; spec, in Law , to publish a libel 
against 1601. 3. a. Eccl. and Sc. Law. To in- 

stitute a suit against (a pprson) by means of a 
libel 1561. b. To bring suit in admiralty 
against (a vessel, a cargo, or its owner) 1805. 

x. What’s this but Libelling against the Senate? 
Tit. A. iv. iv. 17. s. Some wirked wits have libcll'd 
all the fair Pope. Hence Libellee*, Law , one 
against whom a libel has been filed. Li'beller. 
Li-belllst. 

Libellant (bi’bSl&nt). Also libelant. 
1726. [f. Libel v. + -ant ; after appellant, 
etc.] Law. One who institutes a suit in an 
eccl. or admiralty court. Also as adj. 
Libellous (bi-bebs), a. 1619. [f. Libel 
sb. + -ous.] Containing or constituting a 
libel, of the nature of a libel ; also, engaged 
upon libels. 

The 1 . pen of Martin Mar-prelate Hallam. Hence 
Ll’bclloualy adv. 

|| Liber (lai-bai). 1753. [L., -= ‘bark’.] 

Bat. The inner bark of exogens ; bast. 

Liberal (li b«r6t). MIC. [a. OF. liberal (F. 
liberal), ad. L, liberalis pertaining to a free 
man, f. liber free.] 

A. adj. x. Orig., epithet of those 'arts* or 

'sciences' (see Art sb. II. x) that were 
• worthy of a free man * ; opp. to servile or 
mechanical. Later, of conditions, pursuits, 
etc.: 'Becoming a gentleman’ (j.). Now 
rare % exc. of education, etc. : Directed to 
general intellectual culture; not narrowly 
technical or professional. 9. Free in giving ; 
generous, open-hearted. Const, of. ME. b. 
Abundant, ample, large ME. +3. Free from 
restraint ; free in speech or action. In x6-i7th 
c. often : Licentious. -1709, b. Of construc- 
tion, etc.: Not rigorous; free 1778. 4. Free 

from narrow prejudice; open-minded 1781; 
esp. open to the reception of new ideas or pro- 
posals of reform 1846. 5. Of political opinions : 
Favourable to changes and reforms tending in 
the direction of democracy. Hence, epithet of 
a party ; opp. to Conservative. x8oi, 6. Comb., 
as libtral-mimled adj. Johnson. 

x. L. habits Hallam, curiosity Macaulay. a. I 
see sir you are libei all in offers Shaks. b. A 1 . gift 
i6oa, foundation 167a, offer Scott. Women of L out- 
line 1897. 3. Your liberall tests Upon his person 1613. 
4. L. Christian : in U.S. chiefly applied to the Uni- 
tarians and Universalistsf in England to those who 
consider large parts of the traditional system of 
belief unessential | so 4 Christianity , l. theology. 5. 
The L. Government had outlived its popularity i88r. 
L. Conservative, a member of the Conservative party 
not prejudiced against reform. L. Unionist , a mem- 
ber of the patty formed by those Liberals who refused 
to support the Irish Home Rule Rill in xBB6. 

B. sb. i, A member of the Liberal party (see 
A. 5)1 a- In continental politics x8ao ; b. in 
British politics 1899. a. One who holds 
liberal views in theology. Chiefly U.S. 1887. 

t, a, Our travellers.. continue to resort to Paris., 
and occasionally take part with Ultras or with 
Liberals i8*<x 

Hence Liberalism, the holding of l. opinions in 

K ilties or theology t the political tenets of a L. 

derails t, an advocate of liberalism. Liberal- 
Patio a. pertaining or tending to liberalism. Li'ber- 
al'ly adv.. -neas {rare). 

Liberality (liWrmllti). ME. [a. OF. 
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liberaliti, ad. L. libera lit a tem, f. liberate.] 1. 
The quality of being liberal or free in giving ; 
generosity, munificence, b. An instance of 
this (now rare) X526. a. Freedom from bias 
or prejudice; liberal-mindedness x8o8. ^3. 

Liberalism ; liberals collectively 1843. 

x. His L knew no bottom but an empty purse Ful- 
ler. a. Where look for 1., if men of science are 
illiberal to their brethren ? Lytton. 

Liberalize (li‘b£r&loU) f v. 1774. [f. 

Liberal + -IZE.] i. trans. To render liberal ; 
to free from narrowness; to enlarge the in- 
tellectual range of. b. To make Liberal in 
politics 1853. a. intr. To be or become liberal 
1791. 

1. It [the law] is not apt.. to open and to 1 . the mind 
Burke. a. Russia must 1 ., or be convulsed 1848. 
Hence Li'ber&liza’tion. Liberalizer. 

|| Libei ate (kWr/i-tx), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1475. [L., 'deliver ye', the first word of the 

writ, used subst.] Law. 1. a. A writ issued out 
of Chancery tor the payment of a pension or 
other royal allowance, b. A writ to the sheriff 
of a county for the delivery of land and goods 
taken upon the forfeiture of a recognizance, c. 
A writ issued out of Chancery to a jailer for the 
delivery of a prisoner who has put in bail for 
his appearance. a. attrib., as 1. roll, the 
account formerly kept of pensions and other 
allowances under the great seal. 

Liberate (IrbSrrit), v. 1623. [f. L. liberate 
liberare .] trans . To set free, set at liberty; to 
release from (something). Chem . To set free 
from combination 1805. 

To 1 . the public revenue 1776, acid 1803, slaves 1867. 

Liberation (ltWirKan). 1440. [ad. L. 
liberationem ; see prec. J T he action of liberat- 
ing or condition of being liberated ; setting free. 

L. Society : short for the ‘Society for the L. of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control ', which 
advocates disestablishment and disendowment of all 
established churches. Hence Libera*tloniat, one 
who belongs to this society; an advocate of dis- 
establishment. Llber&'tionlam, the principles or 
practice of liberationists. 

Liberator (li-berritat). 1650. [f. Liber- 

ate t/.] One who liberates; a deliverer. So 
Li'beratreaa, -trice, -trix, a female L 

Libera tory (li'b£rAoi\a. rare. 159a. [f. 
L. l.berat-, liberare + -ORY.] That liberates 
or favours liberation. 

Libertarian (lib3Jte«*rian), sb. (a.) 1789. 
[f. Liber i Y + -arian, afier Unitarian, etc.] 
1. One who holds the doctrine of the freedom 
of the will. Opp. to necessitarian . Also 
attrib. or adj. 9. One who approves of or 
advocates liberty 1878. Hence Liberta'rlan- 
ism, 1. principles or doctrines. 

Liberticide (Iibautisaid), sbA and a. 1793. 
[a. F., f. liberti Liberty + -cide, -cide i.J 

A. sb. A killer or destroyer of liberty 1795. 

B. adj. Destructive of liberty, 

A. Caesar.. the great 1 . Southey. Hence Llbe*r- 
tici dal 

Liberticide (libautisaid), sb .2 rare. 1819. 
[f. as prec.; see -cidk a.] Destruction of 
liberty. 

Libertine (li'baitin). ME. [ad. L. liberti - 
nus , f. liber tus made free, cogn. w. liber free.] 

A. sb. x. Rom. Antiq, A freed m an ; one 

manumitted from slavery; also, the son of a 
freedman. 9. a. pi. The name given to certain 
antinomian sects of the early x6th c. b. Later, 
One who holds loose opinions about religion; 
a free-thinker. 1563. c. transf. One who goes 
his own way 1599. 3. A man (frarely a 

woman) who is not restrained by moral law ; 
one who leads a licentious life 1593. 

a. c. The Awe, a Charter’d L. Shaks. 3. Like a 
puff, and recklesse L Hiinselfe, the Primrose path 01 
dalliance treads Haml. 1 . iii. 49. 

B. adj. x. Manumitted from slavery (rare) 

x6oo. 9- Acknowledging no law in religion or 
morals; free-thinking; antinomian. Also 
occas. Pertaining to the sects called • Liber- 
tines *. 1577. 8. Free or unrestrained generally. 
Now rare or Obs. 1589. 4, Loose in morals ; 

licentious, dissolute; characteristic of or re- 
sembling a libertine 1605. 

%, The L ant will choose her own settlement 1768. 
The transitions are a a sudden as those in Pindar, but 
not so l H* Walpole. 4. That L humanism which 
sumps the Renascence 1886. Hence Li'bertinage 
m Libertinism i, a. 
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Libertinism (libwtiniz'm). 1611. [f. 

prec. + -ism.J x, Free-thinking in religious 
matters 1641. a. Habitual licentiousness, esp. 
with regard to the relation of the sexes; the 
conduct or practice of a libertine x6ix. g. 
Unrestrained liberty (rare) 1647. 

x. Heathen false freedom and 1 . Trench* a Thus 
are wickedness and 1., called a knowledge of the 
world, a knowledge of human nature Richardson. 
So tLt'bertism (in sense x) 1644. 

Liberty [li baiti), sb. ME. [a. F. liberti , 
ad. L. libertatem , f. liber free.] 1. Exemption 
or release from captivity, bondage, or slavery, 

b. In religious use ME. a. Freedom from 

arbitrary, despotic, or autocratic rule or control 
1484. 3. Faculty or power to do as one likes 

ME. b. Philos. Freedom from the control of 
fate or necessity. (Now chiefly in expressed 
antithesis to necessity.) 1538. 4. Free oppor- 

tunity or scope to do something ; hence, leave, 
permission ME. b. Naut . Leave of absence 
1758. 6* Unrestrained action, conduct, or ex- 

pression ; licence. (Occas. personified.) Now 
only in sense : An instance of freedom ; a 
licence. 1558. 6. Law. a. ** Franchise sb. L 
9 b ME. b. pi. Privileges, immunities, or 
rights enjoyed by prescription or by grant ME. 

c. fHence occas. a person’s domain or property. 

The district over which a person's or corpora- 
tion’s privilege ex tends. Also (in England bef, 
1850), a district within the limits of a county, 
but exempt from the jurisdiction of the sheriff, 
and having a separate commission of the 
peace. 1455. 7. L. of the tongue : space for 

the tongue of a horse, made by the bit's arching 
m the middle 1727. 

z. To proclaime libertie to the captive* Isa. lxi. x. 
b. Where is the spirit of God, there isliberte Wyclip 
9 Cor. iii. 17. a. F redome and lyberte is better than 
ony gold or syluer Caxton. . Cap 0/ L i see Cap sb . 1 
Natural l . : the state in which every one is subject 
only to the laws of nature. Civil l , : natural L re- 
stricted by the nature and necessities of the com- 
munity. L. of contaeuce : freedom to follow without 
interference the dictates of conscience in matters. of 
creed or worship, L. 0/ the Press 1 the right to print 
and publish whatever one plear.es without previous 
governmental permission. 3. I me reioysed of my 
libertee,Thatselde tyme isfoundein manage Chaucer. 
4. There is no 1 . for causes to operate in a loose and 
stragling way Six T. Browne. a, Libertie plucks 
lust ice by the nose Shaks. Phr. To take the L to do 
or 0 / doing something: to go so far, be so presump- 
tuous as to (etc.). To take liberties : to be unduly 
familiar (with a person ; occas. enfhem.) 1 to deal 
freely with (rules, facts, etc.). The Mountain N ymph, 
sweet L. Milt. 6. b. Cor. 11. iii. 993. c. L. or 
liberties of a city : the district, extending beyond the 
bounds of the city, subject to the municipal authority. 
Liberties 0/ a prixon : the limits outside a prison, 
within which prisoners were occas. permitted to reside. 

Phr. Ail.: not in captivity or confinement ; esp. in 
phr. to set at l., to liberate. Also, free to act, move, 
think, etc. Also, (of persons or things) unoccupied, 
disengaged. 

Comb. : 1. bond, one of the interest-bearing bonds 
of the * Libei ty ’ loans issued by the U.S. government 
in 1917-19; l.-cap = cap of liberty (see Car sb. l )i 
-day Naut , a day on which part of a ship’s crew are 
allowed to go ashore ; so -man l L ball (also with 
caps.), a place where one may do as one likes; -party 
U.S. Hist., a political party which advocated the 
abolition of slavery ; -pole, a tall mast or staff with 
a Phrygian cap or the like on the top j fL post, a 
post marking the boundary of the Liberties of the City 
of London. 

Hence Li’berty v. trans. to endow with liberties 
or privileges; to give liberty to. Obs. or dial. 

Libethenite (libe*))en3ii) 1 . 1839. [f. Li- 
bethen, Czechoslovakia + -ITB.1 Min. An olive- 
green phosphate of copper found in crystals 
and reniform masses. 

I* ..occurs in quartz x868. 

i Libi dinist rare. i6a8. [f. L. libidin- % 

libidia lust + -1ST.] A lecher -1634. 
Libidinous (libi’dinos), a. 1447. [ad. L. 
libidinosus , f. as prec.; see -OUS. Cf. F. libi- 
dineux.) x. Given to, full of, or characterized 
by lust ; lustful, lecherous, lewd. ta. Provoca- 
tive of lust. Holland. H ence fLlbidlno*Bity i 
lustfulness. XdbPdinoua-ly adv.. 4tesa. 
Libken. Old Cant . Also fubkin. 1567. 
[f. Lib v. % + Ken *£.*] A place to sleep in. 

|| Libra (Isi-brii). ME, [L» libra pound (xa 
ounces), balance, constellation so called. (In 
med.L, used for * pound ’ ; hence the abbrevs. 
£ * pound (s) sterling, lb. — pound weight)] 
x« Antiq. A (Roman) pound. ta. Arm of a 
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balance 1797. 3. Astron . (with capital L.) a. 

A zodiacal constellation, lying between Virgo 
and Scorpio, b. The seventh sign of the zodiac 
(•£> 1, which the sun enters on the 33rd of Sep- 
tember. ME. 

Libral (bi-brfil), a. 1656. [ad. L. libralis 
(see prec.) .1 Pertaining to a libra, or to Libra. 
L. as : the Roman 1 as * weighing a pound. 
Librarian (Iaibre-Tiin). 1670. [f. L. 

librarius concerned with books + -AN. J *f*x. 
A scribe, copyist -1735. The custodian of 
1 library 17x3, ta. A dealer in books. NORTH, 
i Llbra’r 


Hence I 


L'rianahip, 


Library (Ui*brAri). ME. [a- F. librairie % 
repr. Com. Rom. *libraria \-ia, -Y *), U L. 
librarium (F. libra ire bookseller), subst. use of 
librarius adj., f. libr-, liber book, peril. a use of 
liber bark (see Liber), an early writing 
material.] x. A place set apart to oontain 
books for reading, study, Or reference, a. The 
books contained in a library ; * a large collec- 
tion of books, public or private ' (J.) ME. b. 
Often a title for a series or set of books uniform 
in appearance and having something in com- 
mon, as in * The L. of Useful Knowledge etc. 
1693. c. transf. and fig. ; esp. used to denote 
(a) a great mass of erudition ; (b) the objects 
of study, the sources on which a person de- 
pends for instruction 2450. 3. attrib ., as 

(.-book 1707, •door 1600, - stairs 1598. 

1. I there taw his L, ue. the Room whicl). once 
contained his Books >770* Free L, s municipal or 
other 1. for the use of tne public without payment. 
Circulation L 1 a private commercial establishment 
for the lending of books. a. Pisistratus .. is 
said to have been the first person in Greece who 
collected a L Thirlwall. c. Toetatus . . who warn a 
living L Tzars. Cards and men formed the L of the 
Duchess of Marlborough J. Hawthorne. 

Librato (lai'brc’t), sb. Hist. i6ro. [ad. 
med.L. lib rata (sc. terra), f. libra pound ; see 
-ATE *.] A piece of land worth a pound 
a year. 

Libr&te (lsi-br^t), v. 1633. [f. L. libral 
librare, f. libra balance.] tl» traits. To 
weigh ; to poise, balance ; to cause libration in 
*1806. s. intr. To oscillate like the beam of a 
balance ; to move from side to side or up and 
down 1694. 3. Of a bird, etc. ; To poise, 

balance itself 1786. 

a. He.. is librating between vice and virtue 1621. 
g, Made to flutter and L like a kestrel over the place 

Libration (laibrfl-Jbn). 1603. [ad. L. 
librationem . ] x. The action of librating ; the 
state of being balanced or in equipoise. Also 
transf. and fig. a. Astron. A real or apparent 
motion of on oscillating kind 1669. +3* 

Weighing [lit. and fig.) -1770. 

z. Their pinions still, In loose 1 . stretched Thomson. 
t. L. of the moon : an apparent irregularity of the 
moon's motion which makes it appear to oscillate m 
such a manner that the parts near the edge of the 
disk are alternately visible and invisible. (There are 
three kinds, called 4 in latitude , 4 In longitude, and 
diurnal or parallactic 4) The^ moon., is liable to 
Ubrations depending upon the position of the spectator 
Mas. Somerville. Hence Lib r national a. per. 
talning to (the moon’s) L ... 

Libratory (lai-brfitftri), a. 1668. [f. L. 
libra t-, library) Haying a motion like that of 
the beam of a balance ; oscillatory. 

n Libretto (libre-m). PI. -etti (-e*t/). i74 a - 
[It., ' little book ’, f. tibro book.] The text or 
words of an opera or extended musical com- 
position. Hence Libre *ttizt, a writer of 
librettos. 

Llbrifbrm (bi-brifpim), a. 1877. Jt L. 
libn-, liber bark; see -form.] Bot. Of the 
nature or character of liber. 

Libyan (li biin). x6so. [£ L. Libya + -AN.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to ancient Libya. 
By some philologists applied to the Berber 
lang., or the group of mod. Hamitic langs. to 
which Berber belongs. B. sb. An inhabitant 
of Libya ; the Libyan language. So Libyo-, 
comb, form ■» L. and — . 

Lice, pi. of Louse. 

Licence (lal*s£ns), sb. Also license. ME. 
fa. F. licence , ad. L. licentia, f. licere to be 
lawful. The sp. license has no justification in 
the ease of the sb. Cf. advice sb., advise vb., 
practice sb., practise vb., etc.] x. Liberty (to 
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do something), leave, permission. Now 
somewhat rare. fAlso occas. exemption from 
(something). 3. A formal permission from a 
constituted authority to do something, e. g. to 
marry, preach, carry on some trade, etc.; a 
permit ME. b. The document embodying this 
1598. c. In some Univs., a certificate of com- 
petency in some faculty 1727. 8* Liberty of 

action conceded or acknowledged ; an instanoe 
of this ME. b. Excessive liberty; abuse of 
freedom; disregard of law or propriety 1450. 
c. Licentiousness, libertinism 1713. 4* Devia- 

tion from form or rule by a writer, an artist, 
etc. X530. 5. attrib as l.-duty, etc. 169a. 

s. Ana aske)> leue and lycence at loodun to dwell® 
La mm. Others would confine the Hcenae of dis* 
obedience to unjust laws Mill. a. Phr. L. qf mort- 
main (see Mortmain). (To marry) by L in opposition 
to by banns. Licences to dealers in spirits and wine 
Burke. 3 He.. allowed great and public L to his 
tongue *868. b. They are for L, not for liberty 
Sheffield The intolerable 1 . with which the news- 
papers break, .the rules of decorum Burke, c. The 
license of the Restoration *841. 4. A lycence 

poetycall 1S3®. The poem .. allows a metrical 1 . 
Kingsley. m ___ 

License, licence (lai slns), v. ME. [f. 
Licence sb., q. v. for the spelling.] x. trans. 
To give (a person) permission to (do some- 
thing). Now rare. b. To permit (a thing) to 
be done ; occas. with dot, of the person. Now 
rare. 1477. 1*3. [After F. licencier ;] To give 

leave of departure to; to dismiss, set free 
from ; to send away to -1814. 3- To grant (a 

person) a licence to do something, e.g. to 
practise a trade, hold a curacy, keep a dog, 
carry a gun, etc. Const, /or, to, and to with 
inf. ME. b. To grant a licence permitting (a 
house, theatre, etc]) to be used for a specified 
purpose X777* 4* To authorise the publication 
of (a book), the acting of (a play) i6a8. 5. To 

allow liberty or scope to ; to privilege, tolerate. 
Obs. exc. in ppl. a. 1605. 

3. Judith Kent, widow. ’Licenced.. to vend tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and snuff* Miaa Mitford. 4* This 
play was licensed on June 6th, 1634. 1858. Hence 
Li'cenaable a. Licensee*, one to whom a licence 

licensed (loi*s£nst), ppl. a. 1593. [f. 

License v. + -ed 1 or Licence sb. + -ED*.] 
x. Provided with a licence. Now often spec. 
(of a house, etc.) licensed for the sale of alco- 
holic liquor. L. victualler'. see VICTUALLER. 
1633. 3. Privileged, recognized, regular, 

tolerated 1593. 

a. Clodius was a 1 . libertine Froude. 

Licenser (larstasai). 1644. [L License v . 
+ -ER 1 .) One who licenses; fesp. an official 
who authorizes the publication of books or 
papers (/. of the press), or the performance of 
plays (4 of (lays), op being satisfied that law, 
public morals, or decency are not violated. 

Licensure (lai*s£naiu«i). U.S. 1846. [f. 
License w. + -ure.] A licensing ; esp. to 
preach. 

Licentiate (laise’nji/t), sb. ME. [ad. med. 
L. licentia tvs (see below) used absol. as rJ.] 
One who has obtained a licence to exercise 
some function ; e. g. a. one who has received 
a formal attestation of professional competence 
or of proficiency in some art from some colle- 
giate or other examining body; to. in the 
Presbyterian church : One who holds a licence 
to preach but as yet has no appointment ; a 
probationer 1854. 

a. L. of the Royal College of Physicians (abbrev. 
L.R.CP.), L. in Dental Surgery (L.D.S.), L. of the 
Royal Academy ef Music (L.R.A.M.), L. qf the 
College of Preceptors (L.C.P.), etc 

fLice*ntiate, ppl. a. 1434. [ad. med.L. 
licentiatus ; see next,] x. Allowed, licensed 
-1676. 3. Freed from rules ; assuming licence, 
unrestrained, lioentious 1593-1656. 

Licentiate flaisemjbit), v. 1560. [f. med. 
L. licentiate, Hcentiare, f. licentia Licence.] 
x. trans. To give liberty to ; to allow, permit 
(something) to (a person), (a person) to (do 
something), or that (etc.) t Obs . 9. [After F, 

licencier.] To discharge (a servant). Byron. 
Hence Lixenti&'tion, the granting of a licence. 
Licentious (bbenjas), a. 1535. [ad. 
med.L. licentiosus , f. licentia Licence; see 
•ous.] Characterized by licence. x. Dis- 
regarding accepted rules, esp. in matters of 
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e ammar or style 1589. a. Unrestrained by 
w, decorum, or morality ; lax, Now rare. 
1535. 3. Libertine, lascivious, lewd. Now 

the prevailing sense. 1555. 

s. Verse.. somewhat L in number of syllables Hal* 
lam. a. The lying and L character qf our newspapers 
Jefferson, 3. Whose L moral* All good men detested 
Robertson. Hence Lice*ntioua-iy adv., -neas. 
Licit ( litf). Obs. exc. arch, and in Comb. 
Also lyeh, lyke. [OE. lie str. neuL . — OTeut 
*ltho m neut. Cf. Du, liik, Ger. leiche, etc. 
Orig. sense prob. * form, shape '.] - Body. a. 
The living body. Abo the trunk, as opp. to 
the limbs, b. A dead body ; a corpse OE. 

Comb, t fl.-fowl rn Lich -OWL I -house, a mortuary t 
-path a hch way ; -atone, a stone to place the coffin 
on at the Lgate 1 t-wal, -wale, a plant, the grom- 
well t t-way, a path along which a corpse has been 
carried to burial t t-wort, a plant, wail pellhory. 

Lich, obs. f. Like. 

Lichen (bi'ken), sb. x6oi. [a. L. lichen , 
ad. Gr. Asi xh v » The pronunc. (Irt/fin) is now 
rare in educated use.] +x. * Liverwort 
- 1759. a. One of a class of small cryptogamic 
plants, often of a green, grey, or yellow tint, 
which grow on the surface of rocks, trees, etc. 
Also collect. 1715. 

According to the modern .theory a lichen consists of 
a fungus and an alga symkioticafly united. 

3. Path. A skin disease, characterized by an 
eruption of reddish solid papules over a 
limited area 1601. f4- After a L. use in Pliny : 

m Chestnut 4- -1661. 

Hence Li'chen v. to cover with lichens 1859. 
Li'chenal a. of or pertaining to a lichen or lichens s 
also as sb. 1846. Liche'nic a. pertaining to or ob- 
tained from lichens 1836. Ll'chenin Chem. a kind 
of starch obtained from Iceland moss and other lichens 
2 835. LPcheniam, the symbiosis of alga and fungus 
in a lichen 1887. LPchenist = lichenologist 1833. 
LPchenice = lichen vb. 183a. Li<cheno*graphy, 
description of lichens 1 hence lickeno'grapher. 
•o' graf hist { lichenogr* phic, -at a. i 824. Li'chenold 
a. resembling a lichen or the disease lichen 1830. 
Lichono'logy, the science of lichens s hence lieheno- 
lo'gic, -al a. 1 tic heno’ legist , one versed in licbenology 
1830. Li'chenose a . » next (<*) *855. Li’chenou* 
a. (o) pertaining to, consisting of, resembling, or over- 
grown with lichens t (b) pertaining to or of the nature 
of the disease lichen i8aa. Li*cheny *. overgrown 
with lichens 1826. 

Lich-gate, lych-gate (lrtjg^t). arch. 
exc, Arch. 148a. [f. Lich corpse + Gate 

sb. 1 ] The roofed gateway to a churchyard 
under which the corpse is set down at a funeral, 
to await the clergyman’s arrival 
Llchi, var. of LiTCHL 
Li’Ch-owL 1585. [f. Lich + Owl.] The 
screech-owl, so called because its cry was 
supposed to portend death in the house. 
Licht, Sc. f. Light. 

Licit (li sit), a. 1483. [ad. L. licitus , licere 
to be lawful.] Allowable, permitted, lawful. 

The consumption of L or duty*paid opium 1899 
Hence Li’dMy ado., •neaa. 

Licita*tion. rare. 1633. [ad. L. licita- 
tionem, L lie it art to bid at an auction.] Ex- 
posing for sale to the highest bidder. 

Lick (lik), sb. 1579. [f. Lick v .] L An 
act of licking. Hence quasi-m«rr. a small 
quantity. a. U.S. A spet to which animals 
resort to lick salt or salt earth. Abo buffalo- 1. , 
salt- 1 '. 1751. 3. A smart blow. Also transf \ 
and fig. 1678. 4. dial., U.S. and Austral. A 

spurt, a spin ; a spell of work 1837. 

s. To have a 1 . at the Honey-pot Drydek. A 1 . of 
court white-wash Gray. 3. We’re used to a L of a 
•tick every day S. Lover, fig. A 1 . at the Laureat 
Cibber. 4. Big licks - hard work. 

Lick (lik), v. [OE. liccian t— OTeut. *lik- 
kbn (whence F. ticker, etc.), prob. cogn. w. Gr. 
A to lick, \lx vo * dainty, L. lingere, etc.J 
1. trans . To pass the tongue over (something), 
e. g. in order to taste, moisten the surface, etc. 
Also absol. With off'. To remove by licking. 
With up : To take op by licking. +3. To lap 
with the tongue ; to drink, sip. Also tntr. 
constr. of on. -1791. 8* transf. and fig. (from 

x and 3). a. Of persons and animals 1460. b. 
Of waves, flame, etc. : To bp, play lightly 
over, etc.; to take up (moisture, etc.) in passing 
over OE. 4* To l. (a person or thing) into 
shape i To give form to ; to mould, make pre- 
sentable, * as a Bear doth her Whelps ' (Burton) 
x6x3. 5. slang. To beat, thrash, Abo with 
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out of 1535. b. slang To beat, get the better 
of ; to exceu 1800. 6. slang, intr. To run or 

ride at full speed 1889. 


an _ ... _ 

of (bod. ToL the ground, to l, (another's) shoo or 
spittle, actions expressive of abject servility. How 
does thy honour T Let me licka thy shooe Temp. in. 
B. *7. To £ the dust , fthe earth [a Hebraism 1 Vulg . 
terram lingers), to fall prostrate, to suffer defeat. 
Betwixt them both, they uclc't the platters clean Ray. 
8> o. iTo 4 up (an enemy's forces) 1 to destroy, an- 
nihilate (after Nutn. axil 4) j Yet sometyme thei wer 
slain, taken, and licked vp, or tbei were waie Hall. 
b. The flames. .licked up everything; In their path 
1803. 5. Say you won't tag — they'll soon get tired of 
licking you Hughes, b. Phr. It ticks met it is 
beyond my comprehension. To l, into Jits \ to defeat 
thoroughly. 

Licker (li'koi), 1440. [f. Lick v . + -er 1.] 
One who or something which licks. Also 
licker-up. 

Lickerish, liquorish (li-karij), a . 150a 

[Altered f. Lickerous, with -ish 1 for -cnsA 
T*. — Lickerous x. Of a cook : Skilful in 
preparing dainties. >1728. a. -* Lickerous a, 
ab. 1500. 3. — Lickerous 3. 1600. Hence 

Lickeriah-ly adv., -ness. 
fLi’Ckerous, a. ME. [a. AF. *Hkerout , 
*lekeraus, repr. var. of OF. Icckeros Lecher- 
ous.] x- Pleasing to the palate ; gen . and fig. 
sweet, pleasant, delightful -1603. a. Of per- 
sons, etc. : Fond of delicious food. Const, of 
after. *-1653. b. gen. and fig . Eagerly desirous, 
longing, greedy for something pleasant. Const. 
of; also to do. -163a. 3. Lecherous, lustful, 

wanton -1611. 

3. And sikerly she hadde a likerous eye Chaucer. 
Hei « - • 


fence fLi'ckeroua-ly adv., f- 

Licking (lrkiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Lick v. 
+ -IMG *,] i. The action of Lick v. b. concr. 
in pi. 1851. a. colloq . A beating, thrashing 
(/*/. and fig.) X756. 3. attrib ., as l.-placn U.S. 

m Lick sb. a ; eta 1597. 

a. The power to take a 1. Is better worth having 
than the power to administer one G. Meredith. 

■J-Li ckpeany. late ME. [f. Lick r.] One 
who or that which * licks up the i>ennie3 i. e. 
makes the money go -1834. 

Law is a lick-penny, Mr. Tynel Scott. 

fLi-ck-splgot* 1599. ft. Lick v. + Spigot.] 
One who licks the spigot; a tapster (con- 
temptuous) ; also, a parasite -1700. 

Li ck-spittle. 1818. [f. Lick v. + Spit- 
tle.] An abject parasite; a toady Also 
attrib. So t Lick-spit 1737. 
attrib, A. .1. awe of rank Thackeray. 

Licorice, alternative f. Liquorice. 
Lioorous, licourous, var. Lickerous. 
Licour, -I»h, oba. ff. Liquor, Lickerish. 
Lictor (li-ktdx). ME. [L. ; ?f. lig root of 
ligare to bind.] Rom. Antiq . An officer whose 
functions were to attend upon a magistrate, 
bearing the fasces before him, and to execute 
sentence of judgement upon offenders. Also 
transf. 

Lid (lid). [OE. klid neut. OTent. *h/ido m , 
L wk. -grade root of *hltd- to cover, in OE. be- 
kUdan .] x. That which covers the opening at 
the top of a vessel or closes the mouth of an 
aperture ; the hinged upper part of a receptacle, 
b. The top crust of a pie (dial.) 1615. a. 
Lid (of the eye) «= Eyelid ME. 3. Each of the 
oovers of a book (dial.) 1459. 4. Bot. and 

Conch, — Operculum x68x. 5. attrib as 

L-flower* a tree or shrub of the genus Calyp- 
tranthes (N.O. Afyrtacex ), In which the upper 
part of the calyx forms a lid 1653. 

1. Phr. (slatte or colloq.) To put the lid on 1 to bring 
to a close or climax ; so with the Ud of, etc., with 
everything exposed to view. 

Lidded (lf-ddd), fipl a. [OE. lehlidod, f. 
klid (gehlid) Lid. in mod. use, f. Lid + -kd.1 
x. Having a Ud ; covered with or as with a 
lid. a. Of the eyes : Having lids, covered 
with lids ; as heavy*, high-lidded t etc. 1818. 
Lidless (li-dUs), a, 159a. [see -less.] 
Without a lid. b. Of the eyes: Having no 
lids. Chiefly poet, m • ever-watchful \ 1796. 

b. Her 1 . dragon-eyes Colxridgb. 

Lie (lei}, sb\ [OE. lygt str. mate. OTeut, 
*lugi-e, t. *lvg~, wk. grade of +leug~, OE. 
Uoian\ see Lis v. s ] An act or Instance of 
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lving; a false statement made with intent to 
deceive ; a criminal falsehood. b. transf An 
imposture 1560. 

It was perhaps a L invented by political malignity 
Froudb. White l . : a consciously untrue statement 
deemed venial or praiseworthy in view of its motive, 
b. Men of high degree are a I. Ps. Ixii. 9. Phr. To 
give the l. (to): to accuse (a person) to his face of 
lying. Also transf. of facts, actions, etc. Hence 
occas. the l. is used fort The charge of falsehood ; 
He abhors to take the Lye but not to teli it Bemkelev. 
Comb, l.-tea, said to be a transl. of the Chinese name 
for teas coloured Tor the European market. 

Lie (lai), sbfi 1697. [f. Lie v .*] I. Man- 
ner of lying; direction or position in which 
something lies ; direction and amount of slope 
or Inclination. Also fig. the position or aspect 
(of affairs, etc.). b. Golf (a) The inclination 
of a club when grounded tor a stroke, (b) 
The situation of a ball, good or bad. 1857. 
a. concr, A mass that lies ; a stratum, layer 
1728. 8. The place where an animal, etc. is 

accustomed to lie. Also, room for lying. 1869. 
4. Railways. A siding into which trucks may 
be run for loading or unloading. (Also lye.) 
ISSS- 

z. The general L and disposition of the boughs 
Kubkin. Friedrich understands well enough .. from 
the 1. of matters, what his plan will be Carlylb. 3. 
A very favourite 1 lie * for woodcock 1B88. 

Lie (bi), v. 1 Pa. t. lay (1^) ; pres. pple. 
lying (bi'ii)) ; pa. pple. lain (l^nY [Com. 
Teut. str. vb. : OE. ttegan, f. (ult.) Tcut. root 
*leg- (: lag- : lig-) ;-+legh- (: logh- : Ugh-) 
to lie; cf. Gr. \t\os bed, &\oxos bedfellow, 
wife, \6\os lying in wait. L. lectus bed.] 

L 1. intr. Of persons or animals: To be 
in a prostrate or recumbent position. b. To 
be extended on a bier or the like ; to be buried 
(.n a specified place) OE. c. To be in one’s 
bed for the purpose of sleeping or testing ME. 

a. To assume a recumbent or prosbate posi- 
tion ME. 3. To be or remain in a specified 
position of subjection, helplessness, misery, 
degradation, or captivity ; to be kept in prison ■ 
to continue in sin, etc. + Also simply = * to 1 . 
in prison* ; occas. idioma.ically to l. by it. OE. 

4. To remain in a state of inactivity or conceal- 
ment (no{ necessaaily prone or reclining) ME. 

b. Shooting. Of game-birds : To remain crouch- 
ing upon the ground. (Also to l. dead.) X797. 

5. To dwell or sojourn; esp. to sleep or pass 

the night (in a placej, to lodge temporarily. 
Now rare or arch . ME. b. spec, of a host or 
army (or its leader) : To be encamped* to have 
or take up a position in a field MEL tc. To 
live under specified circumstances or engaged 
in some specified occupation -1719. 6. Idio- 

matic uses (see below). 

1. As he lay and road The Tuscan ports on the 
1 lawn Tennyson. Phr. To L asleep , sick, dead, in a 
\ fever, b. To l. in state: see Stats, two of us in 
the churchyard 1 ., My sister and my brother Wordsw. 
c You must L on the bed which you have made for 
yourself Thackeray. Phr. To l. with (also t by ) : to 
nave sexual intercourse with (somewhat arch.). 3. 
Phr. To l. by the heels (arch.) ; aee Heel si . 1 The 
defendant . . was lying in prison as a debtor M acaulav. 
Phr. To 1 . under: to be subject to. To 1 . under a 
Vow 1701, a delusion Addison, a disadvantage 1748. 
4. Phr. To 4 close , low. perdu, etc., see those adjs. 
To l. in ambush, in wait (see the sba.). To Lateaich 
or upon the catch (?arch. or dial.) ; to be captious, Co 
seek to entrap a person. ToL on or upon One's arms, 
to l. on one’s oars (see the sba.). b. Phr. To l. to 
the dogs, to the gun ; to permit the approach of a dog 
or the sportsman without rising. <. He lay that 
night at the deanery Macaulay, b. t To /. in leaguer \ 
see Lsagusb sb . 1 x. tc. To L at rack and manger 
Marbingee. & f To 4 at or upon t to importune, 
urge -1737. t To 4 heavy upon : to oppress, harass 
-1676. To 1 . 1 at, to : to apply oneself steadily to 1 583. 
t( With gerund) : To keep on or continue doing some- 
thing (rare) -1699. 

II. Said of things, x. Of material things: 
To be placed or set horizontally or lengthwise 
or at rest on the ground or other surface OE. 
b. To be deposited, remain permanently in a 
specified place ME. c. Of a building, etc. : To 
be overthrown or fallen ME. 9. To remain 
unworked, unused, untouched, or undiscovered 
ME f3 Of the wind, the tongue: To be at 
rest, subside >1689. 4. To be situated (in 

space), to have a specified position OE. b. 
To be spread out to the view 1764, c. Of a 
road, way, journey, etc. : To extend OE. d. 
Of the wind * To remain in a specified quarter 


lieberkUhn 

1604. 5. Naut. a. Of a ship : To be stationed 

in a berth or anchorage OE. b. To steer in 
a specified direction 1574* 6. fig. Of im- 

material things: To exist, be found, have 
place, reside (in some specified place or quar- 
ter) ; to be set, fixed, or arranged in some 
specified position or order ME. tb« Of 
thoughts, inclinations, etc. : To have a specified 
direction -1835. c* To rest or be imposed as 
a burden, charge, obligation, etc. upon a per- 
son ; to press or weigh upon (one s mind or 
heart) ME. d. To be set at stake ; to hang or 
depend on or upon a hazard, etc. 1590. 7. 

(Chiefly in Law.) Of an action, charge, claim, 
etc. : To be admissible or sustainable ME. 

z. Take as much as lies on a shilling of [etc.] 
Wksley. b. A Petition from T. Macleod .was 
ordered to I. on the table 1804. Money lying in the 
bank (mod.). c. Phr. To l. in ruin(s ), in the dust. 
How do thy towers in ruin L Keblk. To l. heavy t 
to be a heavy load upon (tit. and fig. j see Hbavy aj 
1 . 1). (Of food, etc.) To l. heavy, cold, etc. (tfo< nirrly, 
simply to l.) on the stoma/ h : to be felt as oppressive. 

a. Phr. To /. barren, fallow, hid, lea, waste 1 also, to 
l. on one's hands, at a stand. Rarely within the 
living memory has so much of skill lain Dairen Glad- 
stone. 4. Within the manor of Coll .nghani, wlieie 
the lands lay Cruise. b. What a future seemed to 
1 . before him t J. Payn. c. There lies your way 
Shakb. 5. a. The Zebra lay just off the pier 18^1. 

b. The Success being to leeward. Captain Peard . Jay 
across his hawse Nklson. To L the course (quasi- 
trans.) ; (of a ship) to have her head in the direction 
wished. 6. The fault lies at their own doois 1719. 
Their sympathies lay wholly with Gruffydd Freeman, 
Phr. To l. in (a person) . to rest or centre in him* 
to depend upon him, be in his power (to do). (Now 
chiefly in phr. as far as tn (me, etc.) lies.) To J. in 
one's power, in (or \on) one's hands. To l. in : to 
consist in, to have its ground or basis in } Pitt's 
strength lay in his churacter 1881. To l. with: to be 
the office or province of (some one) to do something, 
b. My humour lyes another way Yilliers (Dk. 
Huckhm.). C. These Things. Jay upon iny Mind 
D« Foe. With those charges lying upon him Purrs. 
d. He persists As if his life lay on ’t Shaks. j. There 
doth lye an Appeal to the llishop Pkidjeaux. 

T1III. tram. Used caudal ively or by mistake 
for Lay v. Now rare. ME. 

The cloth was lain 1809. 

Comb, with advs. Lie about. To lie here and 
there, esp. in disorder. tL. abroad. To lodge out 
of one's own house or abode, to reside in a foreign 
country; An Embassadom is an honest man, sent to 
he abroad for the good of his Countrey Walton. 
L. along, a. To lie outstretched on the g ound (now 
arch.) j to extend along a sui face. b. Naut. Of a 
ship t To incline to one side under pressure of a wind 
abeam. L. by. a. Naut. — lie to : see By adv. 
b. To remain unused, be laid up in store. C. To 
keep quiet ; to remain inactive, r< si. L. down. a. 
See sense 1 . a and Down adv. +b. To be brought to 
bed of a child. c. (callo/j.) To take (a beating, etc.) 
lying down: to receive it with abject submission. 
L. in. a. To be brought to bod of, fttaM, a child; 
to be confined. Also fig. fb. To cost, ' to stand (a 
person) in ’ so mui h. L. off. a. Naut. Of a ship or 
boat : To stand some distance away from the shore, 
etc. b. To cease work for a time. L. out. a. To 
sleep out, now deal, of cattle, to be left unhoused at 
night, b. To J. out rf one’s money i to remain unpaid. 
L. over. R. To be held over to a future occasion, 
b. To remain unpaid after the time when payment is 
due. L. to. Naut. Of a ship t To come almost to a 
standstill, with her head as near the wind os possible, 
by backing or shortening Bail. L up. A. To go 
into or remain in retirement or retreat; to take to 
one's bed or keep one's room as an invalid ; (of a ship) 
to go into dock. b. To l. up in lavender i to be in 
safe keeping or custody. 

Lie (lai), vfi Infl. lying vlsi-urt, lied 
(loid). [Com. Tcut. str. vb. : OE. Uogan, L 
Teut. root *leug* (ilaug- : Ittg-), whence Litt 
sb. 1 Cf. Du. liegen, Ger. liigen , etc,] i. intr, 
To tell a lie or hes ; to speak falsely. fig. 
Chiefly of inanimate objects: To convey a 
false impression; to be deceptive. ME. 3. 
quasi-/ra«j. with adv. or phr. : To take away 
by lying ; to get (a person, etc.) into or out of 
by lying i^ao. 

x. He lies, and he knows be lies Johnson. Phr, 
To l. a/' (arch.), f on, ' \upon % to tdl lies about. To 4 
in ones teeth, throat , to L like a trooper, a London's 
column, pointing at the skies. Like a tall bully, lifts 
the head, and lies Pops. 3. Go on tamely to allow 
yourself to be lied into Party blindness 1884. 

Lieberkiihn (If boikun). 1867. [f. the 

inventor J. N. LieberkUhn (1711-56), a Berlin 
anatomist.] Optics , A silver concave reflector 
fixed on die object-glass end of a microscope to 
bring the light to focus on an opaque object 
Hence Lie:berkUh nlan a., in Liebcrkilhnian 


6 {Get K4ln). #(Fr. pm), fl (Ger. Mtfller). a (Ft. d*ne). 9 (curl), e (€•) (thrre), i (9) (rent). £ (Fr. fttrVc). 5 (fir, fern, earth). 
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follicles or glands , minute tubular cavities 
thickly distributed over the small intestines. 

Liebig (If big). 1869. [f. baton Justus von 
Liebig (1803-73).] More fully, Liebigs extract 
(of beef) : A concentrated prepaiation of beet, 
containing the salts and extractive principles of 
the meat, without the albumen, gelatin, or fat. 
Lief (ljTj, a. ( sb.) t and adv. [OK. liof, llof 
: — OTeut. *leubo- : — pre-TeuL *leubho-, f. 
Indo-Eur. root *leubh- (: loubh - ; lubk-, whence 
Believe, Love).] 

A. adj. 1. Beloved, dear, agreeable, accept- 

able, precious. Also /. and dear . Obs. or 
arch . b. In various constructions with have 
(see Have v. t and cf. Ger. lieb haben) : / (etc.) 
had (occas. have) as l. as ( — 'would as wil- 
lingly ’), / had liefer ( » * would rather ’), 
f liefest, with object a sb., inf phr. (with or 
without to), or clause ME, fa. Desirous, will- 
ing, glad. Const, of, to with inf, -1500. 3. 

Antithetically to loath, in senses z and 2. Also 
ah sol. Obs , or arch. OE. +4. a. absol. 

Sir I Sire 1 Lord 1 OE. and ME. tb. quasi- 
sb. A dear one; a friend, sweetheart, mistress; 
occas. a wife. So in compar., one who is 
dearer. -1633. 

1. Our sovYcign prince and liefest liege Siiknstone. 
Quickly go again As thou Art 1. and dear Tknnyson. 
b. I had as 1. have let it alone 1766. 3. Now hence 

must 1 .be 1 loth or lief 1883. 

B. adv. Dearly ; gladly, willingly. Chiefly 
with would , pa. subj. Also in as l. (as), the 
liefer ; /. I were ** I would gladly be. (The 
advb. use Is chiefly due to misinterpretation of 
the adj. use in I had as I had liefer ; see 
A. 1 b.) 

1 would as 1. go there as anywhere Thackeray. 

Liege (l&lg). ME. [a. OK. lige , liege ; ?ad. 
OHG. ledig free. | A. adj. 1. a. Of the superior : 
Entitled to feudal allegiance and service. Now 
rare exc. in /. lord . b. Of the vassal : Bound 
to render feudal allegiance and service ME. 
9. Of or pertaining to the bond between superior 
and vassal ME. 

1. b. A right to call on every L subject to render 
assistance bcoTT. a. Homage L and Feaute ML 
B. sb. 1. - liege lord ME. 9. A liege man. 
Hence, a loyal suhjrct of the king. ME. 

z. Nay, good my L, with patience hear Addison. 
a. The emperor’s lieges Austin. Hence JLie*gedom. 
Lie’geful a., -ly adv. Lie’gclcss a. 

Liege man, lie geman. ME. i. Feudal 
Law. A vassal sworn to the service and support 
of his superior lord. 9, transf. and Jig, A 
faithful follower or subject 1823. 
a Sworn liegemen of the Cross Kkblk. 

Liegier, obs. f. Ledger. 

Lien (If 5n, lfn, loi’en). 1531. [a. F. lien 

: — L. ligamen bond. The usual pronunc. in 
England is (lffin), in l/.S. (Ifn).] fi, Anat. 
A tendon. Copland, 9. Law. A right to retain 
possession of property until a debt due to the 
person detaining it is satisfied 1531. Also fig. 
Hence Lienee*, an owner of property on which 
another holds a lien. LPcnor, one who holds a I. 

Lienal (lai l **i fil), a. 1879. [f. L. lien 

spleen +-AL. j Anat . Of the spleen ; splenic. 
ULienculua (bi,e*nkiifl#s). 1897. [mod.L., 
dim. of L. lien spleen.] Anat. One of the 
small masses of splenic tissue found in the 
neighbourhood of the spleen ; an accessory 
spleen. 

|| Lienitis (bienortis). 1845. [mod.L., f. L. 
lien spleen + -ITIS.] Path. «« SPLENITIS. 

Lieno- (bi,fnt?), comb. f. L. lien spleen, in 
adjs. signifying * pertaining to the spleen and 
— as Lieno-gastric a . pertaining to the 
spleen and the stomach ; Lieno-intestinal a. 
Lientery (W>rent£ri). 1547. [ad. F. lien, 
terie, ad. mod.L. licntcria, ad. Gr. XutvTtpia. 
f. X €109 smooth + (vrtpa bowels.] Path. A 
form of diarrhoea, in which the food passes 
through the bowels partially or wholly un- 
digested ; an instance of this. var. Lienteria. 
Hence Liente’ric a. of or pertaining to 1. 

Lier (lai-ej). 15R3. [f. Lie u.i + -kr 1.] 
One who lies ; see Lie v . 1 

There were lien in ambush against him Joshua 
vni. 14. 

Lierne (li,5un). Also tleym. 1466. [ad. 
F. lieme\ etym. unkn.] Arch. In vaulting, a 
short rib which neither springs from an impost 


nor runs along the ridge, but connects the 
bosses and intersections of the principal ribs. 
Also at t rib ., in l.-vault, etc. 

Lieu (li/7). ME. [a. F. lieu :-L. locum, 
accus. of locus place.] Place, stead. 

Phr. In (the) 1 . of: in the place, room, or stead of ; 
A quaiter’s rent in 1. of notice 1891. In t. (used 
absol.) = Instead 9 (arch.) t A better in L 1 uckkr. 
Lieutenancy (lef-, lefte'ndnsi). 1450. [f. 
Lieutenant; see -ancy.J ti. Delegated 
authority. Donne. 9. The office of a lieuten- 
ant ; e. g. that of deputy governor of a king- 
dom, etc., of Lord Lieutenant of a county; 
also, a lieutenant’s commission in the army or 
navy 1450. 3. The term of a lieutenant’s office 

163a. +4. The district or province governed 

by a lieutenant -1726. 5. The body of deputy- 

lieutenants in a county. Also, in the city of 
London, the body of commissioners who per- 
form the duties of a Lord lieutenant with re- 
gard to the milida and volunteers 1679. 

a All your lordship can hope for, is only the 1 , of a 
county Swift. 

Lieutenant (lef-, lefte-nfint, U.S. li«te n- 
&nt). ME. [a. F., L heu place + tenant 
holding (see Tenant). For the pronunc., cf. 
the rare OF. form luef for lieu, and the be. 
foims luf-, lufftenand . Thus the labial glide 
at the end of OF. lieu as the first element of a 
compound may sometimes have been appre- 
hended by Englishmen as a v or/] 1. One 
who takes the place of another; usually, an 
officer, civil or military, who acts for a superior ; 
a representative, substitute, vicegerent. tAlso 
fig. tb. Used as — L. legatus , proconsul , 
suffectus , Gr. ijyepuov -1741. 9. Mil. and 

Naval. (Often abbrev. Lieut., and in combs 
Lt.) a. In the army : The officer next in rank 
below captain 1578. b. In the navy : The 
officer next in rank and power below the com- 
mander 1626. 

1. They aie his Liefetenants, his vicegerents in his 
Church STUHnhS. L. of the Tower (of London), title 
of the acting commandant delegated by the Con- 
stable. L. if Ireland, of a county: see Lohd 
Lieutenant. 

Comb . : fL-captain, the officer who commands the 
company under the captain or in his absence ; 
•colonel, an army officer next in rank below a 
colonel, having the actual command of a regi- 
ment; beuce -colonelcy; -commander, a naval 
officer, in rank next below a commander, and next 
above a lieutenant; -governor, the deputy of a 
governor, esp. («) in the British colonies, the actual 
governor of a district or province in subordination to 
a governor-general ; (b) in U.S., the deputy.governor 
of a state with certain independent duties and the 
right of succession to the governorship, in case ol its 
becoming vacant ; hence -governorship, the office, 
or the province, of a lieutenant-governor. Hence 
tLieute’nantry 1559-1676 (chiefly Sc.). Lleute'n- 
antship 1467 = Lieutenancy. Now rare . 

Lietite*nant-ge*neral. 1483. [After F. 
lieutenant ginlraly in which giniral was orig. 
an adj.] *fx. gen. One who exercises a dele- 
gated rule or command ; the vicegerent of a 
kingdom, etc. -1701. 9. One who acts as 

deputy to a general. In the British a:iny, an 
officer in rank next below a general, and next 
above a major-general. tAlso lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance. (In the U.S. army the 
office is now in abeyance.) 1570. 

Liever, var. of liefer % compar. of Lief. 

Lifc obs. f. Lief* 

Life (bif), sb, [OE. Uf atr. neut. OTeut. 
*lito m , f. TeuL root *lib -, whence Live v., OE. 
belifan Bklive v., to remain. The general 
meaning of the root (Indo-Eur. *leip-, loip-, lip-) 
is to continue, last, endure; cf. Gr, Xtirapfjs 
persistent.] 

L z. a. Primarily, the condition, quality, or 
fact of being a living person or animal, b. 
More widely: The property whh h differenti- 
ates a living animal or plant, or a living portion 
of organic tissue, from dead or non-living 
matter ; the Assemblage of the functional 
activities by which the presence of this property 
is manifested. Often specialised, as in animal, 
vegetable, psychical l. Z567, c. Continuance of 
animate existence ; opp. to death OE. a. fig. 
Used to designate a condition of power, 
activity, or happiness, In contrast to meta- 
phorical 4 death *. Chiefly in biblical and 
religious use : The condition of those who are 


4 alive unto righteousness ' ; the power or prin- 
ciple by which this condition is produced ; also, 
the state of existence of the souls of the blessed 
departed. OE. 3, Animate existence (esp. 
that of a human being) viewed as a possession 
of which one is deprived by death OE. 4. 
Energy in action, thought, or expression ; ani- 
mation, vivacity, spirit 1583. g. The cause or 
source of living; the animating principle ; one 
who or that which keeps a thing alive ; soul ; 
essence ME. 6. nonce-uses. Vitality as em- 
bodied in an individual person or thing Z587. 
b. Living things in the aggregate 1728. 7. (In 

early use commonly the 7.) The living form or 
model ; living semblance ; life-size figure or 
presentation 1599. 

1 a. The mouing creature that hath 1 . Gen. ii. ao. 
b. L. is a state of ceaseless change Burdon-Sanuer- 
soM, c. Tree, water, elixir, etc. of l, see these &bs. 
[A matter , etc .)ofl. and death : (something) on which 
it depends whether a person shall live or die ; hence 
fig. (a matter) of vital importance. Staff of l., see 
Staff sb. To come to l. • to regain consciousness 
after a swoon. So to bring to l. a. 3°ur lyf is hid 
with Crist in God Wvu f Cot. iii. 3. 3. Phr. To lose , 
save, lay thrwn one\ l. L.for l. \ a phrase expressing 
the lex talionis. [They] sold their fives very dearely 
Evki yn. Phr. For (one'. 1) l ,for dear etc., so as 
to save, or, as if to save, one's I. (/ cannot) for my l., 
for the l. of me (io trivial use). 4. His preaching 
was without much 1 . or learning Burnft. 5. Order, 
& disti lbutjon is the L of dispalche Bacon. My l. : 
iny dearest (not now in familiar use). 6. b. The 
noise of 1 . begins again Tennyson. 7. Phr. After , 
from the l . : (drawn) from ihe living model. As large 
as life-size : hence joc. To the L : with fidelity to 
the original. 

H. 1. T he period from birth to death OE. h. 
The term of duration ol an inanimate thing 
1703. 9. In Life assurance ; a. A person con- 

sidered with regard to the probable future 
duration of his life. b. Any particular amount 
of expectation of life. c. An insurance on a 
person’s life. 1692. 3. fl. with reference to 

tenacity of life 1562. 4. T ransf. uses in games. 

Card f (' Commeice ’). One of three counters, 
which each player has ; so called because, 
when he has lost all of them, he falls out ol the 
game. Pool. One of three chances which each 
player has. Cricket. The continuation of a 
batsman’s innings after a chance of getting 
him out has been missed. 1806. 

l. Phr. All my (hu, eic.) : — in or during all my 
(etc.) 1. 1 used advb. lor l.t for all that remains of a 
person's 1 . A lease , grant, etc. for (two, (kite, etc.) 
lives: one which is to remain in force during the I. of 
the longest liver of (two, three, etc.) specified persons. 
Hence occas. the specified persons are called the 
lives. b. The average I. of the steel rads sfc89. a. 
a. A good l. • one who is likely to live at leant to the 
term assigned as the a vei age 'expectation 'at his age. 
3. A cat has nine lives Provb. 4. (Cruhet) The 
captain.. received a I. ..in the slips 1883. 

III. z. The series of actions and occurrences 
constituting the history of an individual from 
birth to death. In gen. sense, the course 
of human existence lrom birth to death. 
OE. b. A pat ticular manner or course of 
living OE. c. In mod. use: The practical 
part of human existence ; the business, active 
pleasures, or pursuits of the world. Often 
with reference to social gaieties or vicious 
pleasures ; esp. in phr. to see l. 1771. 9. A 

written account of a person s life ; a biography 
MIL 

s. (Anything, nothing) in /. : 4 in the world \ at nlL 
Is L. worth living T Mall oat This l. (Vulg. hxc 
vita, Gr. r) f-vrrj, s Cor. xv. 19), also the or this 
present l, : the earthly state of human existence, as 
diet from the future I., the state of existence after 
death. b. A good, bad, happy, wretched, etc. I 
The 1 . of Sparta was the 1 . of a camp Jowett. c. To 
see me happily settled in 1 . Dasent. a. Few authors 
write their owu lives Johnson* 

IV* Phr. On life , on live — Alive. Livesmetn, 
etc. : see Live. 

Comb. 1. Generali as /. -experience, -germ, etc. 1 
l. -bringing, saving, -working adjs. 1 l. deeming adj. r 
(with sense 4 in, of; (or, with, or as I.’) l.-berqft, -weary 
adjs. ; 1 ,-struggle 1 (with sense 4 lifelong | during onea 
whole L, for 17 ) l.-annuity, -study, etc. 

a. Special : as l.-arrow f a barbed arrow with a line 
attached, which is fired from a gun to establish com- 
munication with a ship in distress; -assurance (see 
Assurance <) ; -belt, a belt of inflated india-rubber, 
of cork, or the like, used to support the body in the 
water ; -boat, a boat specially constructed for saving 
1. at sea; -breath, the breath which supports L| 
also fig. t -buoy (see Buoy sb. 1 b) ; -cycle Biol. » 
life -hi story ; -estate, an estate held for a person's 1, 1 


m (bubi). a (put), au (laud), r (art). f (Fr.cM). » (ever), ai (/, tyt). > (Fr. eau d< vie), i (»,‘t). ,-(P»ycht). <j (what). f(gft). 
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•force, vital energy i -history Biol., tbe series of 
developments of an organism from the egg to the 
adult state : also, an account of these ; -hold, pro- 
perty held for a I. or lives; ‘insurance (see In- 
surance 4); -interest, an interest or estate which 
determines On the falling of a 1 . ; -jacket (cf. l.-belt) 1 
•line, a rope used for aaving I., e.g. (hat attached to 
a life-buoy, etc.; also, the t ne of life (Link sb a 1 g); 
•mortar, a mortar tor discharging a life-rocket | 
-office, an institution where life-insurances can be 
effected; -peer, a peer whose title lapses at his 
death ; so l >fe -peerage ; -raft, a kind of raft for saving 
L in a shipwreck; -rate, the rate at which a 1. is 
insured 1 -rocket (cf. life-arrow ) ; so -shot ; -spring, 
the source of 1. ; -string, a string or nerve supposed 
to be essential to I. ; pi, what is essential to the sup- 
port of 1. 1 -table, a statistical table exhibit ing statis- 
tics as to the probability of life at different ages; 
•tenant, a tenant for life ; -work, the work of a 
lifetime. 

Life-blood. 1590. I. The blood necessary 
to life. a. tranf. and Jig . The vital part or 
vitalizing influence 1596. 3. (Also live-blood.) 

Popular name for an involuntary twitching of 
the lip or eyelid 1733. 

a. A good Booke is the pretious life-blood of a 
master spirit Milt. 

Lifeful (lai a f|ful), at. rare. ME. [-ful.] j 
Full of life; having or giving life or vitality. 
Hence Li'feful-ly adv., -ness. 

Life-giver. 1598. One who or that which 
gives life. So Life-giving sb. and a . 1561. 

Li fe-guard. 1648. [Cf. Du. ujfgarde 
(obs.), G. leibgnrde body-guard.] 1. A body- 
guard of soldiers ; now pi. (written Life Guards), 
in the British army, two regiments of the house- 
hold cavalry. Also attrib . a. The guard or 
protection of a person's life ; a protecting agent 
or influence. ? Obs. 1648. 3. A device 

attached to the front of a locomotive for sweep- 
ing up small obstructions 1864. 4. U.S. A 

person employed to save bathers, etc. from 
drowning 1896. 

x. attrib. Life-guard-man, a member of a life- 
guard 1 also Life Guardsman, one of ibe Life Guards. 

Lifeless (Drf.les), a. [OE. UJUas, f. Ilf 
Life sb. + -lias -less .1 Having no life ; 
dead; insensible 1651; inanimate OE.; want- 
ing vital quality or animation ME.; devoid of 
life or living beings 1728. 

A 1 . carcass 1586. A livclesse image Havwooo. 
This market is lagging again. Flax 1 . 1890. Treeless, 
herbiess, 1 . mountain Browning. Li'feless-ly adv., 
•ness. 


Life-like, lifelike (l3rf,bik), a. 1514. 1. 

Likely to live. Only in phrase. a. Resem- 
bling life ; exactly like a real person or thing 
1735. 3. as adv. With animation or liveliness 

1830. Hence LbfeUkenesa. 
x. Here, mother.. I’m living and 1 , thank God x88i. 

Lifelong ^brfjlpg), a. 1757. [f Life sb. 
+ Long.] +i. — Livelong a. 1. 9. Con- 
tinuing for a lifetime 1855. 3. as adv . 

Lowell. 

fLifen, v. [f. Life sb. + -bn ®.] To make 
lifelike. Marston. 

Life-preserver. 1638. 1. One who pre- 

serves life. Sir T. Herbert. s. A con- 
trivance, e. g. a life-belt, or the like, used in 
saving life at sea 1804. 3. A stick or bludgeon 

loaded with lead, for self-defence 1837. 

Lifer (Ui'fai). slang. 1830. [f. Life jA + 
-er *.] i. One sentenced to penal servitude 
(earlier, transportation) for life. 9. A sentence 
lor life 1839. 

Liferent (bi’firent). 1491. Sc, Law . A 
rent which one receives for life, usually for 
support ; the right to use and enjoy property 
during one's life. Hence Li*feremter, Life- 
rentriz. 


Life-size, a. 1841. (Of a nicture or statue) 
equal in size to the original. Life-sized a. 

Lifesome (bi*fs£m), a. rare. 1583. [f. Life 
sb. 4 -some.] ti- Fraught with life. T. Wat- 
son. 9. Full of animation, lively 1688. Hence 
Li'feaome-ly adv., -ness. 

Lifetime (bi-itsim). ME. The time that 
life continues. 

Llflod(e, obs. f. Livelihood!. 

Lift (lift), si. 1 Oh. exc. St. nnd/orf. [OE. 
lyft muse., ncut., fem. Cf. Du . luckt, Ger. 
luft, ON. loft neut (sae Loft).) The sky. 
upper regions; tearller also, the air, atmo- 
sphere. Abo pL, the (seven) heavens. 


Lift (lift), sb . » ME. [f. Lift v.) 

I. 1. The action or an act of lifting (see also 
Deadlift); a raising or rising; the distance 
through which anything is lilted and moved 
1470. b. A help on the way given to a foot 
passenger by taking him into a vehicle 1712. 
0 -fig- A ‘ rise ’ ; promotion ; a rise in price ; an 
act of helping, or a circumstance that helps, to 
a better position 1622. +b. An emergency ; - 

Dead lift a. -1632. 3. An act of lifting or 

stealing; fa shift, trick. Obs. exc. dial . 1592. 
4. Elevated carnage (of the head, neck, etc.) 
1835. 5. tec An. See below. 

1. The Goat.. gives the Fox a L, and so Out he 
Springs 169a 1 here was so much 1 . of sea 185?. a. 

The only 1 . to set him upon his legs Pkpys. A 1 . in 
the Navy Burkk. 5. Engineering. The action of 
lifting a load through a vertical distance, or one of 
several successive distances. Hence Coal-mining , a 
series of woikmgs being prosecuted to the rise at one 
time 170a. Horology. The amount of motion of a 
watch-balance pioduced by each impulse of vibration 
1884. The extent to which anything rises, e.g. a 
safety-valve, the pestle of an 01 e stamp, the water in 
a canal lock 1839. Aeronaut The upward pressure 
which the air exerts on a flying machine; the total 
weight which a flying machine can raise 1909. 

+ 11 . A person who lilts something ; a thief 
(slang) -1630. 

UL x. Naut. pi. * Ropes which reach from 
each mast-head to their respective yard-arms to 
steady and suspend the ends' (Smyth) 1485. 

9. Shoemaking. A layer of leather in the heel of 

a boot 1677. 3. A hoist ; — Elevator 3 c. 

Also, the well or vertical opening in which 
this works. 1851. 4. A set of pumps in a 

mine ; also, the section of a shaft occupied by 
one set 1849. 

IV. 1. The quantity or weight that can be 
lifted at one time. Also Sc. a large quantity. 
ME. 9. dial. A gate without hinges, that 
must be lifted 1674. 3. dial. A particular 

joint or cut of meat, usu. of beef 1688. 4. A 

rising ground X825. 

attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1 . 1) / -capstan. -Pulley, 
(sense 111. 3) /.-attendant, -rat Irony, - shaft , -rvell ; 
also, 1. -bridge, a bridge that may be raised to let a 
boat pass, e.g. on a canal; -gate — sense IV. a ; 
-hammer tilt-hammer ; -latch, one that rises 
and falls ; -lock, a canal lock ; -pump, any pump 
other than a force-pump; -tenter, in windmills, a 
governor for regulating the speed, by adjusting the 
sails, or for ndj Listing the action of grinding machinery. 

Lift (lift), v. ME. [a. ON. lypta — MHG., 
mod G. Hi [ten ; — OTeut. type *luftjan, f. 
*luftus (ON. lopt air, sky — Lift sbf). Ety- 
mological sense, * to move up into the air 
Pa. t. and pa. pple. formerly flift, beside lifted.] 
i. trans . To raise into the air from the ground, 
or to a higher position ; to elevate, heave, 
hoist. tAlso, to erect (a building). Also with 
up, aloft, away , off, out, etc. b. Sc. To take 
up, pick up. Hence in Golf: To take up the 
ball. 1596. c. colloq. To bring (a constellation) 
above the horizon in sailing, etc. 1891. 9. In 

immaterial sense and fig. : To elevate, raise. 
Also with out, up, etc. ME. b. To raise in 
dignity, rank, etc. ; to exalt. Also with up, etc. 
Now rare. ME. c. Chiefly with up: To 
cheer, encourage. Also, to elate, puff up. 
1450. 3. intr. for refl. (also with up). To rise. 
Said esp. of a vessel riding on the waves. Also 
quasi-/>a£r. (e. g. of a window) : To admit of 
being raised. ME. b. Of clouds, fog, etc. : To 
rise and disperse. Also (U.S.) of rain : To 
cease temporarily. 1834. c. Of a floor, etc. : 
To swell or warp and rise 1793. t4- To l. at: 

a. To pull at (something) in trying to raise it 
(lit. and Jig.)- b. To rise in opposition to. 
-1704. g. trans. In various phrases, chiefly 
Hebraisms. See below. fi. To bear or carry 
high 167 x. 7. To take up or collect (rents, 
etc.); to levy (contributions, fines, etc.); to 
draw (wages, profits, etc.). Now dial. ME. 
8. slang. To take up (a portable object) or 
drive away (cattle) with dishonest intentious ; 
hence, to steal. Cf. shop-lifting. 1526. Also 
transf, t®. To carve (a swan), tec An. 1500. 

10. Cards, intr To cut (for deal). lOhs. 1599. 

n. trans. To take up and remove; to drive 
(cattle) away or to market, to strike (a tent) 
T670. 10. To take up out of the ground ; to 

dig up (potatoes) 1844. 13. To hit (the ball) 

into the air ; esp. in Cricket 1874, 

1. Ho lifted his cane in terrorem Scott, C. Shell 


8 (Ger. Kfln). S (Fr. p tu). ii (Ger. Miller). » (Fr. d«ne). t (cwrl). £ (£•) (there). 


(a steamer] 1 . the Southern Cross in a week R. Ki rune. 

a. b. absol. The Lord . . bringeth low, and lifteih vp 

x Sam. ii. 7. c. His heart was lifted vp to his de- 
struction a ChtoH. xxvi. 16. d. To raise in price, 
value, or amount 1907. 5. Phr. To l. (of) one's eyes, 

br<nu,face, visage : to look up {lit. and Jig.). To /. 
{up) the hand{s, (occas. one's arm) 1 {a) gen . ; (k) in 
ptayer, thanksgiving, etc.; (c) in taking an oath; 
{d) in hostility against (a person) 1 (c) to do a stroke 
of work {mod. slang). To l. up one's head 1 (a) 
literally, {b) fig. to regain courage or eneigy; to 
rally ; f To l. up the heesd of { a person): used in the 
Bible for: to bring out from prison. 7a /. up one’s 
heart , mind, soul: to raise one’s tboughtu or desires; 
to exalt oneself (with pride). To /. {uj) a cry, one's 
voice, etc : to cry out loudly; also fig. To l. vp 
one's heel, horn (see those sbs.). 8. He took to his 
old courses, and lifted a purse here, and a watch 
there '1 'hackeray. ^ xx. Some hot-headed proposals 
were made, one being to 1. louls at once 1896. 13. 

W. G. lifted Spofforth (i.e. the ball bowled by him) 
round to the leg boundary 1883. Hence Li‘ftable a. 

Lifter (liTtaj). 1535. [f. Lift v. + -er 1 .] 
x. One who lifts or raises. Also with up. b. 
A thief. Cf. cattle-, shop-l. 1592. 9. Some- 

thing which lifts or is used for lifting. Also 
with up. 1570. b. Founding. * A tool lor dress- 
ing the mould ; also a contrivance attached to 
a cope to hold the sand together when the cope 
is lifted ’ (Webster) 1864. 

Lifting (li*itiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Lift v. 4* 
-ING ‘.] T he action of Lift v. Also lifting up. 

attrib. and Comb. a. gen., as /. power, etc. ; b. a 
contrivance or portion of a machine adapted for lifting, 
as /.-bar, -crane, -gear, etc. ; l.-cam, a cam or pro- 
jection by which a 1. movement is effected, e.g. in 
firearms; -dog, ( a ) =» lifting-cam •, (b) a claw-hook 
for grasping a column of bore-rods while raising or 
lowering them; -jack (see Jack sb. 1 11. 4). 

Lifting (li iliij), ppl. a. ME. [-ing 2 .] 
That lifts. 

Comb . : 1. -bridge, a bridge of which either a part 
or the whole may be drawn up at one end when need- 
ful; -gate a Lift sb. 1 IV. 9; -pump, any pump 
other than a force-pump ; -sail, a sail whose action 
tends to lift the bows out of the. water ; -set, the 
series of pumps by which water is raised from the 
bottom of a mine by suceessive lifts. 

Ljg, obs. and dial. f. Lie v . 1 

Ligament (li*g&m£nt). M E. [ad. L. liga- 
men turn, f. ligare to bind.] i. Anything used 
in binding or tying 1 a band, tie; Surg . a 
bandage, ligature. Obs. in lit. sense. -1753. 

b. fig- Chiefly, a tie, bond of union ME. a. 
Anal. Any short band of tough, flexible, fibrous 
tissue which binds two bones of the body to- 
gether. Hence, any membranous fold which 
supports an organ and keeps it in position. 
ME. b. A similar part in lower organisms 
1797. c. spec . in Conch. The elastic substance 
which holds together the valves of a bivalve 
shell 1816. 

Hence Ligame'ntal, Llgame'ntary, Liga- 
me*ntous adjs., of the nature of a 1. ; composed 
of the tissue proper to ligaments ; of or per- 
taining to a 1 . Ligame-ntously adv by liga- 
ments. 

Ligan, obs. f. Lagan, wreckage- 

Ligate (bi*g*it), v. 1599. [f. L. ligat 

ligare to bind. J Chiefly Surg. To bind with a 
ligature or bandage ; spec, to tie up (a bleed- 
ing artery, etc.). 

Ligation (big^-Jan). 1597. [ad. L. liga* 
tionem. ] tx. The action or process of binding ; 
the condition of being bound ; suspension (of 
the faculties) -1684. 9. T he action of binding 

with a ligature; esp. in Surg., the operation of 
tying up (a bleeding artery, etc.). Also, an in- 
stance of this. 1597. 3. A ligature, bandage, 

bond, tie ; also, the place of tying (arch.) 1597. 

3. A bundle tied with tape, and sealed at each fold 
and i. with black wax Scott. 

Ligature (li'gfltiili), sb. ME. [ad. L. liga* 
tura, L ligare.') 1. Anything used in binding 
or tying ; a band, tie, etc. Chiefly spec, in 
Surg., a thread or cord used to tie up a bleed- 
ing artery. etc. b. fig . A bond, tie 1697. 9. 
-Ligament 9. Not now in good use. ME. 
3. The action of tying; an instance of this. 
Also, a tie or the place of one 1541. 4. Mux. 

A method of indicating the binding of notes 
into groups. In mod. notation: a Tie or 
Slur. In Counterpoint: a Syncopation. 
1597. 5. In Writing or Printing : A mono- 

gram. Also, a stroke connecting two letters. 
In l. , combined in one character or type. 1693, 

i (Ji) (rrin). g (Fr. fdirc). 5 (fir, fern, tarth). 
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+«. Binding quality ; also coner . -1727. Hence 
Li'gature v. to bind with a 1 . or bandage ; 
spec, in Surg. to tie up (an artery, etc.). 

Lige, obs. £ Lie z/.i, Liege. 

Ligeance (Ui'dgans, lfdg&ns). ME. [a. 
OF. ligeance, legiance , etc. , f. lige Liege ; see 
-ANCE. Cf. ALLEGIANCE.J I. =» ALLEGI- 
ANCE a. arch. a. The sway of a sovereign 
over his subjects or lieges ; the territories 
subject to a sovereign. Now only in legal use. 
ME. So fLi’geancy. 

Ligge, obs. f. Lie n. 1 
Ligger (li-gai), sb. dial '. 1483. [f. lig, 

north, var. of Lie v. j + -kr *. Cf. Ledger sb., 
a doublet of this wd. ] 1. A coverlet. fa. — 
Ledger sb. 9. -15x8. ta. The nether mill- 
stone. PEGGE. 4. A plank bridge 1840. 5. 

Angling. A line with a float and bait which Is 
left in the water 1825. Hence Li'gger v. to 
fish with a L 

Light (bit), sb. [OE. Uoht sir. nent. (early 
ME. llht) OTeut. *Icuhto m pre-Teut. 
+leuktom, f. Indo-Eur. root *leuk - to shine, be 
white. (Not in ON.) The primary sense is 
possibly 'that which is bright'.] 1. The 
natural agent or influence which evokes the 
activity of the organ of sight. a. Viewed as 
the medium of visual perception. Also, the 
condition of space in which vision is possible. 
Opp. to darhnes\. b. Viewed as itself an 
object of perception. Also, an individual 
shining or appearance of light. OE. c. View ed 
as residing in or emanating from a luminary 
OE. d. In scientific use (see below) 1704. e. 
The portion of light which illuminates a given 
space 1533. f. A gleam or sparkle in the eye, 
expressive of animation or the like 1593. g. In 
various fig. phrases (see below), h. pi [after 
L. lumina. ] Graces of style. Addison. s. 
spec. The illuminadon which proceeds from the 
sun in day-time; daylight. Also, day-time, 
day-break. (Usu. the I.', also, the l. of day.) 
OE. 3. The state of being visible or exposed 
to view OE. 4. Power of vision, eyesight 
(now poet, or rhet.). Also pi, ■■ the eyes (now 
only slang). OE. 6. A body from which illu- 
mination emanates : the sun or other heavenly 
body (after Gen. i. 6) OE. ; an ignited candle, 
lamp, etc. OE; collect, candles, etc. used to 
illuminate a particular place OE. ; a signal-fire 
or beacon-lamp, e. g. on a ship or in a light- 
house; hence, the lighthouse 1604; ta link- 
man Steele. 6 . Used fig. with reference to 
mental illumination or elucidation, a. In 
phrases (i»e e below) 1420. b. Illumination or 
enlightenment as possessed by the mind, or as 
derivable from a particular source ME c. pi 
(a) Facts, discoveries, or suggestions which ex- 
plain a subject. (b) The natural or acquired 
information and powers of an individual in- 
tellect. 1526. d. A suggestion that helps to 
the solution of a problem. Now spec . in an 
acrostic, each of the words to be guessed, 
their initials (or initials and finals) forming the 
answer to the puzzle. 1894. 7« The brightness 

of Heaven, the illumination of the soul by 
divine truth, etc. OE. b. stec. Among Quakers, 
the inward revelation of Christ ill the soul 
1656. 8. fig. (from sense 5) : One who is 

eminent or conspicuous ; a luminary 159a. g. 
fig. (from sense x e) : A consideration which 
ilTuroi nates or points to a particular view of a 
subject. Hence, the aspect in which anything 
Is viewed or judged. 1689. 10. A window or 

opening in a wall for the admission of light; 
i pec. a perpendicular division of a mullioned 
window ME. b. Gardening. A glazed com- 
partment in the side or roof of a greenhouse or 
the top of a frame 1733. 11. Meek. An aper- 

ture or clear space 1776. ia. Painting. Light 
or illuminated surface in a picture ; any portion 
of a picture represented as lighted up 1622. 
Also fig. 13. Law. The light falling on the 
windows of a house from the sky, inter- 
ference with which by neighbours is illegal. 
(Ancient Lights , an inscription often put on the 
face or side of a house, to give warning against 
obstruction of the access of light.) 1768. 14. A 

flame or spark serving to ignite any combus- 
tible substance ; also, something used for ig- 
niting] e. g. a spill, taper, match 1684. 


s. a. And God said, Let there be L : and there was 
1 . Gen. i. 3. b. The long 1 . shakes across the lakes 
Tennyson. Nortktm , Southern Lights (= Aurora 
Borealis , Australis), Zodiacal /. : see the adjs. C. 
Phr. To give 4 (said of a luminary). A goodly Hekon 
geuyng I. Hall d. Senses 111 scientific use : (a) the 
thing (whether matter or energy) which is communi- 
cated from a luminous body to the body illuminated 
by it i The L. of the Sun 1704 ; (b) this thing re- 
garded as producing beusation 1704 ; (c) the sensation 

E duced 1800; (</; the process (variously conceived) 
which the communication is made 1875 ; (*) certain 
ractcristics of such processes (rays or waves) 1900; 
if) physical energies and piocesses of the same type 
as those involved in the production of vision, hut 
having possibly a different ruuac of periods (e.e. 
Rdntgen rays) i86p. e. The picture.. is in a bad 1 . 
(i. e. imperfectly visible) 1797. Phr. In l.i lighted 
up. One's l. s the ordinary share of light which a 
person enjoys for seeing around him. To stand in a 
person's l. — to cut him off from mis s hence fig. to 
prejudice his interests. So to stand in oi.t's own i. 
X. Yet do 1 cease not to behold The love-light in her 
eye H. Coleridge. g. To put out or quench (one’s) 
4 : to extinguish his 1 vital spark'. Quench thou his 
L, Destruction dark 1 Scott. Phr. L. of one's eye(s 1 
applied to a loved object. The i. ofGotC s countenance 
(Ps. iv. 6 , etc.) » Divine favour. Hence, sarcastic- 
ally, the l of (a persons) countenance : (hit) sanction, 
approving piesence. a Phr. To see the 4 : to be 
brought forth or published. 3. Phr. To come to 4 : 
to be made vinble or made known. The thing 
that is hid bringeth he foorth to 1 Job xxviii. 11. 5. 

Make we heuen & ertb. .and lyjjhfvs fayre tose 1460. 
iVax lights = wax candles fur lighting (now rare in 
this use). Phr. Fixed, flashing, intermittent , re- 
volving l. (in a lighthouse). As a lmrl>our 1 . reveals 
the port 1894. 6. a. To give {carry, bring) l. (t to or 

I into a subject). To get, receive l. Now usu. to throw 
[ (cast, shea) l. upon. b. L. of nature, the capacity of 
| discerning divine troths without the help of revelation. 
The lycht of ressoun mil. The men of England, the 
men, 1 mean, of I. and leading Hu hick. c. lie did his 
best; he worked according to his lights Thackkrav. 
New light(s\ novel di>ctrines (esp. theol. and eccles.) 
the partisans of which lay claim to superior enlighten- 
ment 1650; hence Old hght(s, the doctrines to which 
the ‘new lights * are opposed; Old Lights (Sc. 
Auld Lichts) and New Lights , designations for 
persons holding the respective views: see N.E.D. 
He was afraid of Fox, for going after new lights 
Seweu 7. Angel (or spirit) of l., one who dwells 
in Heaven. Diucls soonest tempt resembling 
spirits of l Shakk. 8. Joan of Arc, A L of ancient 
France Tennyson. 9. Phr. Tout in a (certain) light. 
In the l. of 1 (a) with the help given by (some fact) ; 
(b) viewed as being (so and so). In the l. of all that 
has been said and done 1893. xa. '1 he Italian masters 
universally make the horizon the chief L of their 
picture Ruskin. 14. Phr. To strike al, to produce 
a flame, etc. with a match, etc. (see Strike v.). 

Cosnb.x l.-ball At it., a combustible fired from a 
mortar at night, to throw I. on the operations of the 
enemy; -boat s* Lightship; -due, -duty, a toll 
levied on ships for the upkeep of lights in lighthouses 
and lightships; -head, the top portion of a ‘light’ 
(sense 10) ; -Keeper, one who has charge of the I. in 
a lighthouse, etc. : -man, (a) a light-keeper ; (b) a 
linkman ; hence lightmanshlp ; -money = light- 
due \ -port, ‘a scutLle made for showing a 1. through ’ 
(Smyth) 1 -tower, a lighthouse ; -vessel - Light- 
ship; -year As iron the distance I. travels ilia year, 
i.e. about.63.ooo times the distance of the earth from 
the sun, taken as the unit of stellar distance. 

Light a 1 [OE. Uoht, liht OTeut. 
*liyhto- (-tjo-), f, Teut. root * l itj gw- pre- 

Teut. *lnjgh }° ; cf. Skr. laghu, Or. ik aippos 
light, iAaxvs small, etc. ; cf. also Lung.] 

L 1. Of little weight, not heavy, b. Deficient 
in weight (‘ too light ') 1589. a. Of small speci- 
fic gravity 1559. 3. Bearing a small load. Of 

a vessel: Having a small burden, or (usu.) 
unladen, without cargo. 1573. Also fig. 4. 
Chiefly Mil. Lightly armed or equipped, 
f Also, lightly clad. ME. 5. Of a vehicle or 
vessel : Constructed for light loads and for swift 
movement OE. 6. Of a building : Not looking 
heavy ; graceful in form 176a. 7. Boxing. L. 

heavy weight, a boxer lrom xa st. 7 to xx st. 6. 

1. My yoke is easie, and my burden Is I. Matt. xi. 
30. Phr. To lit 4 (cf. Heavy a} I. z). L. ice , that 
which has but little depth in the water. L. tails , 
all above the topgullant sails g also the studding sails 
and flying jib. Wheat.. 1 . in the ear Burke. b. 
Clipt and L. Money 1700. a. Hydrogen, the lightest 
gas Lockykr. x. He di'd for heivines that his Cart 
went 1. Milt. L. engine : an engine alone, without a 
train. L. railways a railway constructed for 1 . traffic. 
L. porter. L. water-line, the water-line of a ship 
when just launched, or quite unladen. 4. Pbr. In 4 
marching orders i.e. carrying only arms and am- 
munition. 5. L. cart m • spring cart (see Cart sb. 3). 
6. Small L spires 185a 

II. 1. Having little momentum or force; act- 


ing gently. Also 4 of touch. OE. a. Having 
little density or cohesive force. Of soil : Fri- 
able, porous, workable. Of a cloud ; Fleecy, 
evanescent. 1593. b. Of bread, ete. : That 
has risen properly; not heavy 1460. 3. Of 

food or drink: Easy of digestion. Of wine, 
beer, etc. : Containing little alcohol. OE. 4. 
L. in the mouth (of a horse) : sensitive to the 
bit 1727. g. Of accent or syllables 1 Un- 
emphatic. Hence, of rhythm, consisting of 
such syllables. 1575. 

1. Waxc..yeelds at last to enerie t impression 
Smaks. His L walk Geo. Eliot. A I. breeze 1885. 
a There is a 1 . cloud by the moon Bvson. 

III. x. Of small consequence, not weighty ; 

slight, trivial. Of a sin : Venial. OE. tb. 
Cheap. Of a price : Low. Also /. cheap «= 
Cheap a. and adv. -1647. f c. Of persons : 
Of small account -1548. 9. Characterized by 

levity, frivolous ME. b. Chiefly of women: 
Wanton, unchaste ME. 

z. This is no 1 matter Junius Lett. Phr. To set l. 
by or qf(n person or thing) : to despise, slight, under- 
value. 7 o make l. \ to treat as of small or no im- 
portant e. The Native* make 1. of such things as we 
call GjIcIs Fryer. a That L perpetual talk about 
him Newmail 

IV. x. Moving readily ; active, nimble, quick. 
arch. OE. a. T hat moves or is moved easily ; 
pliant, fickle, unsteady; facile (of belief, etc.). 
Const, of. to with inf. Now rare. ME. 

1. Phr. L. of foot, of person ; \L-fi tigers, a Be not 
lyght of credence in no case Skelton. 

V. 1. Easy to bear or endure OE. 9. Easy 

to accomplish, requiring little exertion ; now 
only qualifying task, work , etc. OE. 3. Of 
literature, plays, music, etc.: Requiring little 
mental effort; amusing 1597. 4. Of sleep: 

Not heavy ; easily shaken off. Hence l. 
sleeper. OE. 

1. How 1 . nnd portable my paine seemes now I 
Tear m. vi. 115. a The service will be 1 . and easy 
Franklin. 3. Phr. 4 . comedian : an actor of L 
comedy. 4. A man who at all times was a 1 . sleeper 

Free from the weight of care or sorrow ; 
cheerful. Obs. exc. in 4 heart . ME. 

VII. Of the head : Dizzy, giddy. Also of 
persons : = 1.IGHT-HEADED *590. 

is he not L of liiaincl Oth. iv. i. a So. 

Light (bit), a.* [OE. Uoht (Anglian if At) ; 
see Light j/ 1 .] i. ta. Bright, shining, lumi- 
nous -1760. b. Having plenty of light, not 
d.irk. f Earlier : Brightly illuminated ; fig. 
enlightened mentally. OE. a. Pale in hue. 
Also - l.-coloured. (Hyphened when prefixed 
to another adj. of colour used attrib.) ME. 

x. eu On (of in) a 4 fire : in a blaze (common in 
i6-i8th c.). All Sodome was of a 1 . fire Waxurh. 
b. When the morning is 1 ., they practise it (euill] 
Micak ii. i a A L bob Periwig 1686. Light-drab 
cloth Mias ha addon. 

fLight, ppl. a. 1495. [pa. pple. of Light 
v.*J Lighted -1632. 

Light (bit ), advX [OE. Uohte , f. OTeut. 
*liyhto- Light*. 1 ] x. In a light manner; see 
Light a. 1 9. Comb, (with pres, and pa. 

pples.) as Mounding, -harnessed, etc. X533. 
fLight, adv* [OE. Uohte, f. Uoht Light 
<*.*] Brightly, clearly -1710. 

Light (bit), v.l [OE. Uhlan OTeut. 
type *likijan, * liyktjan, f. *lihto-, *hyhto-. 
Light <z. 1 ] 

I. fx. trans . To make light, lessen the 

weight of. Also fig. -1600. 9. To relieve of a 

(material) load ; to unload (a ship). Also, to 
‘ relieve ’ (a person) of his property. ? Obs, 
ME. t3- To relieve (of pain, sorrow, etc.) ; to 
oomfort, cheer -1597. tAlso intr f4- To 
make of less effect Fotherby, 3. a. Naui, 
‘To move or lift anything along' (Smyth) 
trans . and absol. 1841. b. ? Hence to l. out 
(U S. slang ) : to decamp 1884. 

a We must. . 1 . this weary vessell of her lode SrxNaaa. 
3. b. And so wheti I couldn’t stand it no longer, I lit 
out Mark Twain. 

II. To descend. Cf. Alight v- 1 [App. an 
absol. use of the vb. in sense I. a (‘ to relieve a 
horse, etc, of one’s weight’).] x. intr. To 
descend from a horse or vehicle ; to dismount. 
tSometimes conjugated With to be. OE, ta. 
Of persons : To descend. J Occas. reft. -1533. 
3. To fall and settle on a surface, as a bird, a 
snowflake, ete. Also with down, ME. 4, To 
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hare a particular place of incidence or arrival 
(see below) ME. 

1. Stem Hfissan. .from his horse Disdains to L 
By rom. 3. Phr. To L on one's feet or legs (fig.) I to 
be fortunate or successful. 1 have made scores of 
new acquaintances and lighted on my legs as usual 
T hack kray. 4. a. Of a blow or weapon : To fall and 
StTike; to fall (short, etc.) (now rant ) ; There flies my 
Dart. I. where it will 1604. tb. To arrive at a point ; 
to falliV/foa condition i to * land * in a particular place 
or position *1607. c. To l. on, u/oni to fall or de- 
scend upon 1 to fall to the lot of; occas. conjugated 
with to bet The plague of Egypt L vppon you all 
2607. d. Of persons. To l. on or upon : to chance 
upon ; to meet with or discover 1 to come across 1470. 
a. To come or fall into m person’s hands ; to chance 
into a person's company. (Now rare or oi>s ) x^6a. 
f. To turn out (well, happily) ; also simply, lo happen. 
(Now dial,) 2607. 

Light (bit), v 2 Pa. t. and pple. lighted, 
lit ; pa. pple. pseudo-nrrA. litten. \ OE. Hi tan 
: — OTeut * Unfit jan, f. *lcuhto- Light s b. or 
a. a ] ti. intr. To give light ; to shine ; to be 
alight or burning. Also, to lighten. -1774. 
tb. Of day, etc. : To grow light -1596. 9. 

tram. To set burning (a candle, etc., a fire, a 
combustible); to ignite. Also with up, OE. 
Also transf, and fig. b. intr. To take fire, be 
lighted ; transf, to * kindle' ME. 8. tram. To 
give light to (a room, etc.) ; to illuminate ; ep. 
to furnish with means of illumination. (Rarely 
with up,) ME. b. transf, (Chiefly with up.) 
To cause (the eyes, features, etc.) to brighten 
with animation. Also, to brighten up (writ- 
ing). Also intr, for rejt. or pass. 1766. 4. To 

give light to (a person); hence, to show the 
way to [lit, and fig.). Also absol. ME. 5. To 
illumine spiritually or intellectually. ? Obs. or 
arch. ME. 

1. b. 1 Hen. IV, in. ii. 138. a. transf. Thine eyes 
were lit from other skies B. Taylor, absol. To L up ; 
to 1 . one’s pipe, cigar, etc. {colloq.). 3. The Globe, 
that lights the lower world Shakb. St. Andrew's 
church.. is lighted with gas 1840. absol. ( colloq .) 
Isn't it time to light up? Phr. To Lup : to furnish 
or fill with abundance of light; to illuminate in a 
special manner; to make prominent by means of light 1 
Lit up by the rising moon W. Irving. b. Her ex- 
pressive features all lit up with Joy 2766. 4. Here 

comes a candle to 1. you to bed 28.. Hence Li ght- 
able a. that can be lighted. 

Lightage (laitedg). 1606. [f. Light sb . 2 
+ -AGE. j +1. A toll paid by a ship coming to 
a port where there is a lighthouse -1789. 9. 

Provision of (artificial) light 1862. 

Light-armed, a. 1579. [Light «.!] Bear- 
ing light armour or arms. Also fig. 

Li -gilt-bob. 1785. [Bon j£. 7 ] A soldier 
of the light infantry. 

Lighten (lart'n), w.* ME. [f. Light a* 
+ -kn b ; also, in sense 5, an extension of 
Light v. l \ 1. trans. To reduce or remove the 
load of fa ship, et:.); to relieve of (a burden, 
etc.). Also intr. for pass. a. To remove a 
burden from, relieve (the heart or mind); +to 
cheer. Now rare. b. intr. for refi. or pass. 
Somewhat rare. ME. a- trans . To maki 
lighter; to alleviate, mitigate 1483. fb. To 
lessen the pressure of -179 7. c. To make 
nimble ( rare j 1599. 4. intr. To grow lighter 
1790. ts. To descend, alight ; to light upon 


-1704. 

s. To L the cart . . I descended and walked 1871. a. 
To l. his conscience Macaui.ay. 3. How we may 
lighi'n Ench others burden in our share of woe Milt. 
b. Peraduemure bee will l. his hand from off you 
2 Sam. vi. 5. c. Much Ado v. iv. iso. & 0 Lorde, 
let thy mercy L upon us Bk. Com. Prayer. 

Lighten (lart’n), v . 2 ME. [f. Light a* 
+ -kn *.] z. trans. To give light to ; to make 
bright or luminous ; to light up. Also//, b. 
To cause [the countenance or looks) to light 
up. Also intr. for pass, of the face, eyes, etc, 
1795. te. Ia Biblical lang.: To restore sight 
to (the eyes) -is35- 8- To * hed spiritual bght 
upon (arch.) ME, t4< To kindle, ignite ; » 
Light yP e. -1645. 5. intr. To shine, flash, 

burn brightly ; to glow with light MR b. To 
shine Hke light on. Cart. 0. To emit flashes 
of lightning. Chiefly imfrrs. 1440. 7. trans. 

To cause to flash oat or forth ; to send down as 
lightning (lit. and fig.) 1586. 

1. God. II. his free on vs Hartfolk Pi. Ixyi a o. 
His aye lightened ifg*. a Lmvne eyes, that ! slene 
not in death Covarda« Ps. xiKg 3. 8 - * Hen. IP , 

u. I sq 6. 4. As one Ta|>er lightnein another Howbi.L. 


5. His steely lance, that lighten’d as he pass’d Pops. 

6 . Like skies that rain and 1 . Byrom. 

Lighter (lortai), sbA 137a. [f. Light v . 1 
(sense a) + -dCR *, or ad. Du. Itchier. ] A boat, 
usu. a flat-bottomed barge, used in lightening 
or unloading (sometimes loading) ships that 
cannot be wharfed, and for transporting goods 
in harbour, etc. Also atieib., as Li'ghterman, 
one employed on or owning a L Hence 
Lighterage, transhipment or unloading of 
cargo by means of a 1. ; 4 .he charges for this. 
Lighter (bi tai), sb . 2 1553. [i. Light v. 2 ] 
One who or that which lights or kindles. 
Lighter (lartai), t/. 1840. [f. Lighter 

j£. 1 | trans. To remove or transport (goods) in 
or as in a lighter. Also absol. or intr. 
Li:ghter-than-ai*r, designating aircraft of 
the balloon type that rise in the air by reason 
of lesser specific gravity 1909. 

Light-fingered, a. 1547. Having light 
and nimble fingers, a., gen. 1804. b. Thievish, 
dishonest 1547. +c. Prompt in striking ; pug- 

nacious -1607. 

Lightfoot (loi-tfut), a. ME. [Light o.l] 
1, poet, ma Light-footed. (C ommon in 16th 
c.) 1440. fa. quasi A name for the hare 
and the deer -1815. 

Light-footed, a. 1490. Having a light 
foot ; treading lightly, active, nimble. 

Lightful Hurtful), a. ME. [£. Light sb. 
+ -FUL .1 Full of light (lit. and fig.); lumi- 
nous, bright. 

Al thi body schal be liytful Wyci.if Luke ad. 34. 
Hence Li'ghtfulnesa. 

Light-handed, a. 1440. a. Having a light 
touch (lit. and fig.), b. Carrying little, c. Of 
a vessel or factory : Short-handed. Hence 
Light-hamdednesa. 

Li'ghthead. 1751. A light-headed person. 
Also quasi-a<# = next. 

Light-headed, a. ? 1537. I. Disordered in 
the head; giddy, delirious, 9. Frivolous, 
thoughtless ; fickle 1579. tfl* quasi -adv. 
Fuller. 

a. The light-headed doing* of the Queen Dowager 
Burton. Hence Light-hea*ded-ly adv., -ness. 
Light-hearted, a. ME. 1. Having a light 
heart; cheerful, gay. 9. Proceeding from a 
light heart 1841. Hence Light-lica rted-ly 
adv., -ness 1611. 

Light-heeled, a. 1590. I. Brisk in walking 
or running ; nimble, ta. Of a woman : Loose, 
unchaste -1796. tLlght-beels, a loose woman. 
Light horse. 153a. 1. fa. colled, sing . 1 

Light horsemen ; a body of light cavalry. b. 
~ LlGH r houseman, fa. A courtesan 1627. 
Light horseman. 1548. 1. A light-armed 
cavalry soldier. 9. Slang name for one of a 
class of Thames tliieves 1800. +3. * The light 

boat, since called a gig ' (Smyth) -1708. 1 * 4 . 

A variety of fancy pigeons. R. Holme. 5. ta. 
An Australian sea-fish, prob. the Sweep, Scor- 
pis sequifennis. b. A W. Indian fish of the 
genus Ephippus . 1789. 

Lighthouse. 162a. [f. Light sb. + 

House sb .*] A tower or other structure, with 
a powerful light or lights (orig. a beacon) at 
the top, erected at some important or danger- 
ous point on or near tne sea-coast (or the guid- 
ance of mariners ; a pharos. 

Lightless (hi -ties), a. [OE. Uohtlias , f. 
Itoht Light sb. + - Has -LESS.] 1. Receiving 
no light ; dark. Also fig. 9. Giving no light 
ME. Hence Ll'ghtlesaneBS. 

Light-limbed, a. 1695. Having light 
limbs ; agile. 

The light-limbed Matadore Byron. 

Lf -ghtly, v. Chiefly Sc. ME. [f. ^ lightly 
ad]., contemptuous.] trans. To make light of, 
despise, disparage. 

It ’* best no to l them that have that character 
Scott. 

Lightly (teitli), adv. [OK liohtllce, f. 
Ifoht Light a. 1 + -ly *.] In a light manner. 
1. With little weight; with little pressure, 
force, or violence; gently* 9. Ia no great 
quantity or thickness ; to no great amount OB. 
tb. Slightly -1697. 3* Without depression ; 

cheerfully, gaily. MK 4. Easily, readily. 
Obs . exc. at th. ME. 5 * Nimbly, fin early 


use, swiftly; occas. at once. ME. tO. Proba- 
bly, perhaps -1679. fb. As is apt to happen ; 
commonly, often -1670. 7. a. Carelessly, in- 

differently. b. Slightingly. ME. 8, Fora 
slight cause ; without careful consideration OK 
to. * Not chastely ’. Swift. 

z. At the first he 1 . afflicted the land of Zebulun 
Is a. ix. x. 1 deep L enough 285a. a. They are but 
I. rewarded Shakb. L clad 2875. %. Try to bear 1. 

what must needs be Towstt. 4. Credulous people 
i>eiieve>l* whatever they hear Chbstrrv. L. cutne, 

1 go Provb. 5. L. vaulting off bis saddle 1639. 7. 

Thinking 1 , of the possession of gold Jowktt. 8. 
These are opinions that I have not 1 . formed, or that 
I can l. quit Burks. 

Ll'ghtmans. Thieved cant . 1567. [f. 

Light a. * ; cf. Darkmans.] The day. 
Light-minded, a. i6ti. Having a light 
mind ; frivolous. Hence Light-mi’ndedness. 
Lightness 1 (lortn**). ME. [f. Light <1.1 
+ -ness.] The quality or fact of being light ; 
see Light a . 1 

Lightness* (brtnes). [OE. Uhtnes, f. I (hi , 
lioht Light a* + -ness?) ti. Brightness, 
light (///. and fig.) -1834. a. Illumination. 
Now only lit . M E. 

2. An insane 1 . about the eyes Scott, a. The 1 . of 
an apartment Lytton. 

Lightning (lartnin). MK TSpec. use of 
lightening vbl. sb. of Lighten v.*; now differ- 
entiated m spelling.] x. The visible discharge 
of electricity between groups of clouds, or 
lietween the clouds and the ground. Also, A 
flash of lightning (now rare). a. slang. Gm 
1781. 

1. Forked l., chain or chained^ l. : designations of L 
which assumes the form of a zigzag or divided line. 
Sheet /. ; that which illuminates a wide surface al 
once. bummer or heat l. : sheet L without audible 
thunder, the result of a distant storm. Like l.. with 
the speed of l. (hyperbolically for ‘ extremely swiftly *)l 
This Notion ran like Lightening thro’ the City Dc Fob. 
Also, like greased l. (slang), fig. She. . Makes wicked 
lightnings of liei eyes Tknnyson. attrib. Her 1 . glance 
Disrakli. 

Comb. : 1 . -arrester, a device to protect telegraphic 
apparatus, etc. from ). ; -bone, some kind of fossil 
bone; -bug = Firs-fly ; -conductor, a metallic 
rod or wire fixed to an exposed point of a building, 
or the mast of a ship, to carry 1. harmlessly into the 
earth or sea; -discharger = lightning-arrester t 
-express U.S., name for certain very rapid trains 1 
•pallia pi., sharp, shooting, momentary pains, felt by 
sufferers from locomotor ataxy ; -print, an appear- 
ance sometimes found on the skin oi men ai d animals 
and on clothing struck by 1., pop^ supposed to be 
photographs of surrounding objects! -proof a. pro- 
tected from L; .rod — lightning-conductor ; -atone, 
•tube ** Fulgukijb x ; -strike, a sudden strike (of 
workmen) without warning. 

Light of love, light o' love. 1578. [See 
Light a . 1 IV. 9.] 1. As predicative phr. : In- 
constant in love 1579. 9. as sb. fa. Incon- 

stancy m love. T. Proctor, b. A woman in- 
constant in love ; also, a wanton, a hailot 1599. 
+3. Name of an old dance-tune -x6ia. 

3. Best sing it to the tune of Light O* Lone Shakb. 

Lights (laitt), sb.pl. ME. [Subst. use of 
Light a . 1 Cf. Lung.] The lungs. Now 
only the lungs of sheep, pigs, bullocks, etc., 
used as food (esp. for cats and dogs). 
Ll’ghtsbip. 1837. [*• Light jL] A 

vessel bearing a light, esp. one moored where 
a lighthouse cannot be placed ; a floating 
light. 

Li*ght-skirt8. 1597. A woman of light 
character. Also attrib . (in form light-skirt). 
Lightsome (lartsihm), a . 1 ME. [f. Light 
a. 1 + -some.] x. Having the effect or appear- 
ance of lightness; lght, graceful, elegant. 
tAlso. in early use. easy. Somewhat rare. 
1440. a. Light-hearted, cbeeriul ; also, en- 
livening, entertaining ME. b. Flighty, 
frivolous 1533. g. Moving lightly ; lively, 
quick x6ox. 

t. The lofty tower, straight and 1 . as a lily 1877. 
a. L. siurgN Scott. 3. As 1 . as a bird Wordsw. 
Hence Li'gbLaoxne-ly adv. 1 , -nesa 1 . 

Li ghtsome, «.* ME. ff. Light sb. + 
-some.] 1, Light-giving, luminous 1440. Also 
fig. a. Of an apartment, a building, etc. : Well- 
lighted, bright 1538, Also fig. s. C lesr, mani- 
fest. Now, rare. 1539. t4- Ugbt-bued -1674. 

t. L. clouds and shuting earn* Shbllbv. a His . . 
Roomos so Large snd L Bacon. Henos LPgbt 
Mome 4 y -neat *. 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT 

Li 'ght- weight, light weight. 1773. [f. 
Light a. 1 } A. sb. Sporting. A man or animal 
tinder the average weight ; also of motor-cycles ; 
esp. in Boxing, a boxer from 9 st. 9 to 9 st. Also 
in Racing handicaps, a horse carrying light 
weights, or a jockey riding at a low weight. 
B. adj. Light in weight ; said esp. of coins and 
cloth ; cf. Light aJ x b. Also Jig ; 1809. 
Lightwood l (bi*twud). 1685. [f. Light 
a. 1 ] A name for trees having light wood ; in 
Australia esp. Acacia Mclanoxylon . 
LLghtwood 3 . N. Amer , and W. Ind. 
1693. [f. Light sb. (or Light v.*).] a. Any 
wood used in lighting a fire; esp. resinous 
pine-wood. b. Any tree (e. g. Amyris balsami - 
ft era , candle-wood) the wood of which burns 
with a brilliant flame. 

fLl-ghty, a. ME. [f. Light sb. or aA + 
-Y 1 . 1 1. Full of light, bright. Wyclif. a. 

Well-informed. Turner. 

Lign-aloes (lain,se*b«z). ME. [ad. late L. 
lignum alois * wood of the aloe a. = Aloe 
3. b. «*■ ALOE i. c. [ = Sp. linaloe .] An 
aromatic wood obtained from a Mexican tree 
of the genus Burscra. 

Ligneous (li-gnies), a. 1626. [f. L .ligfteus 
(f. Itgnum wood) + -OUS.] z. Of the nature 
of wood ; woody ; opp. to herbaceous. a. (A 
mod. use, chiefly joe) Wooden. 18 1 a. 

1. That fossil, 1 . substance called peat 179a. a. L. 
marble, wood treated so as to resemble marble. 

Ligni- (li’gni), comb. f. L. lignum wood, 
as in Ligniferous (-i’feros) a., bearing or pro- 
ducing wood. Ll'gniform a., of the form or 
appearance of wood. Llgnlpe*rdous { L. 
perdere ] a ., wood-destroying. Ligni’vorous 
[L. -vorus] a ., wood -devouring. 

Lignify (lrgnifai), v. 1828. [f. L. lignum 
+ -(l)FY.J To make or become ligneous. So 
Ligniflca’tion 1808. 

Lignin (Irgmn). Also -ine. 182a. [f. L. 
lignum + -IN *.] Chem. An organic substance 
forming the essential part oi woody fibre. 
Comb . l.-dynamite, wood-sawdust saturated 
with nitroglycerine, used as an explosive. 
Lignite (li-gnait). 1808. [a. F. lignite , f. L. 
lignum ; see -ITE *.] Mm. A variety of brown 
coal bearing visible traces of its ligneous struc- 
ture. Llgni’tlc a. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, 1. LignitPferous a. producing 1. 

Ligno- (li*gna), used as comb. f. L. 
lignum wood, as in LignoceTlulose, lignin 
combined with cellulose. Lignoce'ric a., in 
lignoceric acid, a fatty acid contained in 
paraffin and in becch-wood tar. 

Lignose (lrgmns). 1698. [ad. L. lignosus , 
f. lignum ; see -ose.] A. adj. — Ligneous. 
B. sb. a. Chem. One of the constituents of 
lignin 1878. b. An explosive consisting of 
wood fibre and nitroglycerine 1884. 

Li’gnous, a. rare or Obs. 1664. [ad. L. 
lignosus, f. lignum ; see -ous.1 Ligneous. 

|| Lignum (lrgnffm). ME. [L. f — ‘ wood *.] 
ti. Rot. Woody tissue 1826. a. I. aloes 
(foccas. aloe) * Lign-aloes ; 1. vitae (vai-tf) 
* Guaiacum 1-3. 

llLigula (li-girfli). 1760. [L., by-form of 

lingula , dim. of lingua tongue.] a. Bot. A 
ligule. b. Zool. A tongue-like structure form- 
ing part of the labium in insects, or of the 
parapodia in annelids. c. Anat. A band of 
white matter in the wall of the fourth ventricle 
of the brain. 

Hence LPgular a. pertaining to or like a L 
Ligulate (lrgitfit), a. 1760. [f. Ligula 
+ -ATE a .] z. Bot. Having the form of a ligula, 
strap-shaped, as the ray florets in composite 
flowers ; furnished with a ligula, as a leaf. a. 
Of letters in an inscription : Connected by a 
band 185Z. 

_*« The 5 segment* that make up the 1 . floret of a 
Composita Lin u ley. So Li'gulated *. 1753. 

Ligule (li-gittl). 1 86a. [ad. L. Ligula ; 
cf. F. ligule. 1 Bot. A thin appendage at the 
base of the blade of a leaf, esp. in grasses *, a 
ligulate corolla in composites. 

Liguli- (li’gitfli), comb. £, Ltgula in 
botanical terms, as liguliflorate, - /loro us (L. 
/or-, /as), having ligulate florets. 

Ligurian (UigiGi'riftn, lig-), a . and sb. 
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1601. [f. L. Liguria +~ AH.] A. adi. Belong- 
ing to tne country anciently called Liguria m 
Cisalpine Gaul, including Genoa, parts of 
Piedmont and Savoy, etc. Sometimes as epi- 
thet of a race of mankind of which the Ligurians 
are the supposed type. 163a. B. sb. An in- 
habitant or native of Liguria ; a person belong- 
ing to the Ligurian race ; also, a Ligurian bee. 

A. L. bet\ a kind of honey-bee, Apis ligustrica, 
indigenous in southern Europe. 

Ligustrin (ligirstrin). 1865. [f. L. ligu - 

strum privet + -IN 1 .] Chem , The bitter prin- 
ciple of privet. 

Likable : see Likeable. 

Like (laik), sb.l ME. [f. Like v .] +1. 
(One's) good pleasure. (Also pi.) -1615. ta. 
A liking (for). Const, of. Nashe. 3. In mod. 
use pi. likes (coupled with dislikes ) : Feelings 
of liking ; predilections 1851. 

3. Her odd likes and dislikes Black. 

Like (loik), a. t adv., (con/.), and sb . 2 
Comp, liker ; superl. likest. [Early ME. llch, 
Ilk (? late OE. He ; cf. Likeness), shortened f. 
OE. relic : — OTeut. *galtko-, f . pref. ga- (=“ L. 
com-) Y - prefix + * It ko- body, form. Cf. L. con - 
formis Conform a. The inflected compax. 
and superl. are now usually poet, or rhet .] 

A. adj. z. Having the same characteristics as 

some other person or thing ; similar ; resem- 
bling ; analogous. Const, to, unto (arch.), now 
commonly with simple dative, b. With following 
regimen denoting a particular example of a class 
of which something is predicated 1627. c. With- 
out construction : Resembling something al- 
ready indicated or implied ME. d. Of two or 
more things: Mutually similar; in predicative 
use »* alike (now rare) ME. a. In phraseo- 
logical and proverbial expressions (see below). 
3. Of a portrait : Resembling the original. 
Now only predicative. 1561. 4. Math. ■ 

Similar , exc. in l. quantities and l. signs (see 
below) 1557. 5. Golf. (See quoi.) 1887. 6. ta. 

Apt, suitable, befitting. Chiefly predicative. 
-■1592. b. Such as one might expect from 
1667. 7. predicat ively, chiefly with the vbs. 

feel , look, sound 1654. 8. In accordance with 

appearances, probable, likely. Now only dial. 
ME. o* predicative ly, const, to with inf. : 
Likely to. arch, and dial. ME. b. (Now 
colloq. or dial.) Apparently on the point of 
1560. 

1. Wee also are men of 1. passions with you Act* 
xiv. 13. Sweet sleep, were death 1. to thee Shh.lev. 
1’hr. There is none or nothing l. — . ™ ‘so good or so 
wonderful as'; I here is none like her, none Tenny- 
son. What we have The likest God within the soul 
Tennyson. Phr. IVhat is he (or it) /./==* What sort 
of a man is he? *, * What sort of a dung is it f * To 
look l. (occas. to be /.), = 1 to have the appearance of 
being ’ ; e. g. 'He looks 1. a fool ’. L. that (perh. =• 
F. comme ce/a) j of the nature, character, or hahit 
indicated. b. A critic L. (*' such as ’) you Stsvsn- 
son. c. The l . : such as have been mentioned. In 
l manner, see Manner} in l. wise , see Likewise. 
d. Provb. As l. as two peas', see Pka sb. Things 
which seem to be I. may be different Jkvons. a L. 
case (advb. phr ): in the same way (now only dial.) 
1534. L. master , /. man (as the master, so the man) 

1 548. Anything l, nothing L, something l.i any- 
thing, nothing, something approaching (another thing) 
in wizt or quality. Something /. (ellipt.) == something 
1. what he, it (etc.) should be, or what is alined at 
[colloq., as an emphatic expression of satisfaction) 
1 *47. (These latter phrases are also used adverbially.) 
3. 1 got yourphotograph at last 1 it is a beastly thing : 
not a bit 1. K. FitzGerald. 4. L. Quantities (in 
Algebra), such as Are expressed by the same Letters, 
equally repeated in each Quantity. L. Signs, are 
when both are Affirmative, or both Negative. Phil- 
Lies. 3. When both parlies have played the same 
number of strokes they are said to be Hits Donaldson. 
6. a. l he likest instruments to put a bad matter in 
execution 1592. b. That would be liker a Drunkard 
than a Gentleman 1703. 7. The Forty Colonies, .are 
all pretty like ( *■ giving promise of) rebelling just now 
Carlyle. To feel 4 (orig. U.S.) : to lie in the humour 
for {roc. colloq.). 9. My graue is 1. to be my wedding 
bed Rom. 4 Jul. 1, v, 137. b. After the treaty had 
been I. to have been broken off Strypb. Phr. Had l. 
to (for was l. to), chiefly with perf. inf. j ■ ' had come 
near to, narrowly missed ( — ing) 

Comb., as l.-mtnded (whence liks'mindsdnsss\ etc. 

B. adv. (quasi-^rrp., ton/). 1. (Const as in 
A. z.) In or after tne manner of ; in the same 
manner or to the same extent as ; as in the base 
of ; in the manner characteristic of. L% that x in 
that manner (cf. A. z quots.). ME, a. — 


-LIKE 

Alike; in a like degree ; equally. Now arch. 
or poet, (qualifying adj. or adv.) ME. 8* In 
the manner of one who (or that which) is — . 
Obs. exc. in /. mad (see Mad a.) 150a t4« I* 1 

accordance with -Z586. 5. L. as. a. Introducing 
a clause : In the same way as, even as ; (just) as 
if. Also, l. as if. ME. arch, or dial. t>. With 
ellipsis of the vb. in the clause. Obs . exc. 

poet. 1489. 6. Used as con;. : -» ' like as as. 

Now considered vulgar or slovenly 1530. tb. 
As well as ; as also --1663. c. tAs if, 1 like as 
Also (now dial.) as l. 1493. 7. dial, and 

vulgar. » ' as it were 4 so to speak ' 1801. 8. 
Likely, probably. Rare exc. in phr. /. enough , 
very l., [as ) /. as not (colloq. or dial.) *563. 

1. Featur'd 1 . him, 1 . him with friends posscst Shaks. 
What was the use of bis talking 1 . that! 187a. Phr. 
/. anything. L a shot, l.fun, hiatus, etc. a. L. war- 
like as the Wolfe Cymb. Hi. iii. 41. . 5. a. I held the 
letter in my hand 1 . as if I was stupid Coleridge. 6. 
To act L Judith did with Holofernes 1715. There is 

_r ; 1 : 1 • Ilf. !„ L' n - 


moie of morning visiting, like in country life in Eng- 
land W. Irving, b. Rtch. 1 11, ui . v.9. 8 . Most 1. 1 
did Shaks. 


C. absol. and sb. 1. With qualifying poss. 

( iron., etc. : Counterpart, equal, match, ana- 
ogue. Occas. in pi. (Atr, etc.) likes. ME. a. 
An instance of similarity ME. 8* The /. : the 
same kind of thing. (Now chiefly in neg. con- 
texts.) 1553. *tb. — that-OT those (followed by 
of), rare. -1654. 4. Golf (See quot.) Z863. 

z. His lyke is not in al y* world Ln, Bernkhs. a. 
Phr. L. ( will) to /. draws to /. begets £., etc. ; 
l. for l. ; /. cures l. 3. Phr. / never saw the l. And 
the or the L : = * and so foi th *. See also Such- 
like. The ltke(s 0 / (rarely to) : such a person or thing 
as ; now often depreciatory (colloq.). b. His death 
was accompanied by the 1 of Orange Earl Monm 
4. If your opponent has played one stroke more than 
you — i.e. a the odd your next stroke will be * the 
like ’ Fokgan. 

Like (bik), v. 1 [OE. I Linn OTeut. 

*likxjan, * likbjan, f. *liko- body (orig. appear- 
ance, form) : see Lieu. ] 1. tntr. To please, 

suit a person. Chiefly quasi-fmiM. with dat. 
Also impers., as in it likes me. Now only 
arch, and dial. -fb. simply. To be pleasing 
-1616. ta. rcfl . and intr. To please oneself, 
delight in (something) -1549. 3- intr. To be 

pleased or glad ME. t4. To get on, do well, 
thrive. Chiefly with well, better , etc. -1681. 
5. To derive pleasure of, occas. by, with (a 
person or thing); to approve of, become fond 
of. Also with well or ill. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
6. irans. ( l he current sense.) To find agreeable 
or congenial; to feel attracted to (a person); 
to have a taste or fancy for, take pleasure in (a 
thing, etc.). In early use to l. well (now an A., 
though we say to l. very well), and to l. ill — 
to dislike. (Often contrasted with love, as ex- 
pressing a weaker sentiment.) ME. Also absol. 
b. With inf. as obj. ; To find it agreeable, feel 
inclined to do or be so and so MU c. Often — 
hke to have 1822. d. T he neutral sense infer- 
able from to l. well or ill (see below) survives 
in the interrog. use with how, as in ‘ How do 
you 1. my new gown ?', etc. 1596. 

1. I rode Rullenly Upon a certain path that liked me 
not Rossetti. b. If Iua Play doe not 1 ., the Diuell 
is in’t B. Jons. Phr. To l. well or ill. to be pleasing 
or the reverse) Where it liked her best she sought 
Her shelter Wordsw. 3. Phr. 7 o l. til ; to be displeased 
or sad (now only .Sc.). 6. 1 never lik'd thy talk Mil T. 

absol. Looking [he] liked, and liking loved Scott. 
b. If you would 1 . to go, Well visit him Shelley. 
Phr. / should l. ( “ F .je votuirais bitn, G. ich mbchte 
gem), often in conditional use, to express a desire 2 
often derisively in / should L to set (something not 
possible), / should l. to know (something unknowable), 
Jo do as one likes (eliint.). C. Would you 1 . the nrm- 
chairT (mail). d. How I. you this old satire f 
Tennyson. 

Like» v. % ME. [f. Like a."] fx. irons. Tu 
fashion in a certain likeness ; to compare to ; 
to make a likeness of - 1622 . 0. intr. (Const. 

inf) tTo seem, pretend ; to look like or be 
near to doin£ (something) or to being treated 
(in a specified manner). Now vulgar and 
dial. MK. 

# 1. If to gold I L her Hal re Withes. a. Wee had 
likt to haue had our two notes suapt off with two old 
men without teeth Much Adoy. i. 115. 

-like, suffix, forming adjs. and advi. These 
compounds of Like a. and adv. are entirely 
distinct from the derivs. formed with •lik(e % 
ME. dial, form of -LY *, -LY *. Cf. ME. gredi- 
like Sidy, (— greedily), and mod. Sc. greedy- like. 


» (“**> ° «(H *(c*rt). , (Fr. chrfjT 0 (ev«r). si (/, tyt). , (Ft. etu d, vie). I (ut). tf(P,yclw). 9 (wW). 



LIKEABLE 

i. Appended to si*. a. Forming adjs. with sense 
1 similar to — * befitting — Examples ai e godlike, 
ladylike , clockwork like. 11m hyphen is used in for* 
mations not generally current, late ME. b. Form- 
ing adv*. with sense ' in or after the manner of — 

1 so as to resemble — ’. Examples are gentlemanlike, 
bishop like , Brutus-like, etc. These ad vs. are now 
perh. archaistic or obs., recent examples being ex- 
plicable as ouasi-advb. uses of the adj. In this use 
•like is nearly always hyphened. 1530. _ a. Appended 
to adj a a. Forming adjs. Common in Sc. f but not 
in Eng. ; the sense is usually 1 resembling one that is 
— as in genteel-like. 1470. b. Forming ad vs. with 
the sense 7 like one that is — \ Obi. exc. in Sc, 1470. 

Likeable, likable (fci k&b’l), <z. 1730. |f. 
Like v . 1 + -able.] Worthy of being liked ; 
pleasing; agreeable; as, /. people. Hence 
Likeabi lity, Li'keableneu, 1 . quality. 
fLi-kehood. ff. Like a. + -hood.] Like- 
lihood, probability. G. Harvey. 

Li-kelihead. arch. ME. [f. Likely a. 
+ -head.] i. - next. a. Chiefly in phr. by 
ox of l. a. — next, 1. ME. 

Likelihood (lai-klihud). ME. [f. Likely 
a. + -noon.] ti. Likeness; resemblance. 
Also an instance of this. -1688. a. Probabi- 
lity ; an instance of this 1449. fa. Something 
that is likely, a probability ; hence, an indica- 
tion, sign. Freq, in pi. -1656. 4. Promise of 

success. Now only as an echo of Slmks. 1596. 

t. There is no 1 . between pure light and black dark- 
ness Raleigh. a. There was a 1 . of ram Johnson. 
The l. : the probable fact, or probable amount. Now 
rare exc. Sc. ». Tivo Cent. v. ii. 43. 4. A fellow 
of no marke, nor likely hood Shams. 

So Liveliness, in all senses. ME. 

Likely (lai-kli'), a. and olIv. ME. [a. ON. 
liklig-r, f. Uk-r Like a. + -lig-r -ly 1 . (OE. 
had if He lie. y\ 

A. adj. ti.Xike, similar {till, to). Also, re- 

sembling the original. -1661. a. Having an 
appearance of truth or fact; seeming as if it 
would happen, or prove to bens slated ; proba- 
ble ME. 3. Apparently suitable or qualified ( for 
a purpose or an action) ; apparently able or fitted 
{to do or to be something) M E. 4. (Now chiefly 
L/.S.) a. Strong or capable looking, b. Giving 
promise of success or excellence ; hopeful 1454. 
5. | ? Infl. by Like r. 1 ] Comely, handsome. 
?Now il.S. and dial. 1470. +6. Seemly, 

appropriate -174a. 1"7. Was l . , also catachr. 

hall.', came near to do or be (etc.) ; ■» was or 
had like -165a. 

a. No likelier cause can he alleg’d Mill*. ’Tis very 
L you will never receive this 1710. Phr. He is L to 
(wilh inf.) — * it is likely that he will . 3. Weaie not 
yet come to a 1 . place Walton. The likeliest place. . 
«o meet with us 1748. 4. Tall, well-.'.et, 1 . Fellows 

1686. Comb., as l.- looking adj. 

B. adv. +1. a. Similarly, b. With clo*e re- 
semblance (in portraiture). -1600. a. Probably. 
(Vow chiefly most /., very l.) ME. t8« In a 
fit manner, suitably, reasonably -1674. 

a You may be very 1 . right in that Towrtt. 

Liken (Uik’n), v . ME. ( 1. Like a. + 
-kn 8 .] i. trans . To represent as like; to 
compare {to, unto, with). Also, to l. together. 
a. To make like {rare) ME. ta. intr. i'o be, 
or become, like. Also irons, to symbolize, re- 
present. -1838. 

1. I likened him often.. to shcet.lightning Carlyle. 

Likeness (bi*kn6s). [OE. (Northnmb.) 
licnes, shortened f. gelfcness.] 1. Resemblance, 
similarity; an instance of this. Const, to; 
tformerly of (or gen. of pron.), with. a. That 
which resembles an object; a semblance. 
Hence gen. form, shape, esp. in phr. m l . of. 
•fin OK. figure, stature. UK. 3. A copy, 
counterpart, image, portrait. Of persons : 
One who closely resembles another. OE, *f*4. 
A comparison ; hence, a parable -ME. 

1. It was a 1 . to her little hoy that had affected, me 
so pleasantly <866. a An Enemy in the I. of a Friend 
3. Here, take my L. with you, whilst ’tis m> 
Cowley. Phr. To take a person's l . : to make a por- 
trait of him. 4. He seicle to hem a l*n a liknesse 
(Vulg. similitudinem J Wyclif Luke v. 3d. 

Likerlsh, -ous: see Lickerish, etc. 
Llkewalk : see Lyke-wake. 

Likewise (lai’kwaizY adv. 1449. fnbbrev. 
from in like t tttse; see Like a. and Wise 
ft. In like wise: in the same manner -1673. 
a. Similarly ;■!, Obs. exc. arch, in to do l. 
(after Luke x. 37). I4 6 ®* 8» Also, as well, 

moreover; too X509. 
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a. Looke on mee, and doe L Judg. vii. 17. So 
tLi’kewaya. 

|| Likin (Uk/n). Also lekin. 1876. [Chin. 
li-km, f. li Li 9 + kin money.] A Chinese 
pi ovincial transit duty. 

Liking (bi-kiq), vbl. sb. [OE. licung, (. 
lie i an ; see Like v . 1 and -ing 1 .] +1. The 

fact of being to one's taste, or of being liked 
-1579, ta. Pleasure, enjoyment; an instance 
of this -1548. 8. The bent of the will; (a 

person’s) pleasure. Also pi. Now rare. ME. 
4. The condition of being fond of or not averse 
to (a person or thing); fancy for or inclination 
to (some object) ME, tb. Approval, consent 
1607. c. On or upon l. : on approval or trial. 
Now rare in educated use. 1615. +5. An ob- 
ject liked ; (one’s) beloved -1667. f6. (Good 

or healthy) bodily condition -1774. 

3. I lea ue thee to thine own 1 . Greene. Phr. to 
(rarely after , in) one’s 1 . 1 to ones laste ; A Gentle- 
man, who would willingly marry, if he could find a 
Wife to his L Sikrle. 4. Friendships begin with 1 . 
Geo. Eliot. c. After spending a few months on 1 ., 
1 was unanimously chosen 1834. 6. A bay Mare.., 

in good L. 1705. 

tLiking, ppl. a. ME. [f. Like v\ + -ing 2 .J 
1. Pleasant, agreeable, attractive; favourable. 
Const, till , to. -1610. 9. * In condition. ’ ; 

healthy, plump; (of a soil) rich -1656. 

2. The wynd to hvm was likyng Hall. . a. Nor- 
mandie is enriched wilh a fat and 1 . soil Hkylin. 
lleuce tLi'klngly anv. in a pleasing maimer t to 
one’s liking. 

Lilac (larlfik). Also laylock (now chiefly 
dial, or U.S.). 1625. (a. F. lilac (Cotgr. ; 

now lilas), npp. (ult.) acl. Pers. lllak, var. of 
nilak bluish, f. Pers. nil blue, indigo (Skr. 
nila, Hindi //'/).] 1. A shrub, Syringa vul- 

garis, with pale pinkish violet, or white, blos- 
soms. Also, the flower of this shrub. Also 
transf. of other species of Syringa or plants of 
other genera. a. The colour of lilac blossom 
1791. b. at t rib . or adj. Of this colour 1801. 

a. She brought us Academic silks, in hue The 1 . 
Tennyson, b. L. ribbons 1801. Comb, l.-moth, a 
little chocolate-coloured moth ( Lazotania nbeana). 
Hence Ltlaceous (lailr'*Jas) a. 

Lilacin (bi lfisin). Also -ine. 184a. [f. 

Lilac + -in 1 .] Chem. = Syringin. 

Liliaceous (lili^Jas), a. 1730. [f. I. 

Itliaceus , f. lilium ; see -aceous. J Perta'ning 
to or characieiiiiic of the order Liliacex ; lily- 
hkc. 

Lillal (lrli&l). Bot. 1846. [ad. mod.L. lilia- 
lis , f. hi. urn Lll.Y. \ adj. Only in L. alliance : 
In Lindley’s classification, the alliance which 
includes the Lthaccae . sb. A member of this 
alliance. 

Lilied (li-lid), a. 1614. [f. Lily + -kd 2 ] 
1. Resembling a lily in hue. a. Covered with 
or having many, lilies 1633; embellished with 
the heraldic lilies o: fleur-de-lis i79v 

a. Dance no more By sandy Ladons Lillied banks 
Milt. The 1 . banner of France 1884. 
iLill, v. 1530. [Onomatopoeic; cf. Loixtc] 
trans. To loll or hang (the tongue) out (rarely 
forth) ; larely intr. of the tongue. -165&, 

LilliboUero (lilibulfe'rd). 1688. [Unmean- 
ing.] Part of refrain (hence, name and tune) 
of a song ridiculing the Irish, popular about 
1688. Hence LillibulleTo v. to sing 1 . over. 
Si-erne. 

Lilliput (Irliptrt). An imaginary country 
in Gulliver's Travels (1726) , peopled by pyg- 
mies six inches high, attnb. - diminutive 

1867. 

Lilliputian (lilipifljifin). 1726. A. sb. 
An inhabitant of Lilliput ; hence, a person ol 
diminutive size, character, or mind. 

Oh, Gemini 1 would 1 h.id been born a L. I Fielding. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Lilliput or its in- 
habitants ; hence, diminutive; petty 1726. 

The L. Statesmen rise To malice of gigantic size 
Li ovn. 

Lilly-pilly, i860. An Australian timber- 
tree, Eugenia Smilhii (N.O. Myrlacex). 

Lilt (hit), sb. 1728. [f. Lilt ».] z. A song 
or tune. esp. a cheerful one. Chiefly Sc. 9 . 
The swing of a tune or of verse. Chiefly liter- 
ary . 1840. 3. A springing action 1869. 

1. Is’t some words ye’ve learnt by rote. Or a 1 . o' 
dool and sorrow? Jacobite Felice. n. Tee lines go 
with a 1 ., and sing themselves to music of their own 
Sthvknson. 


L1MACEOUS 

Lilt (lilt), v. Sc., it. dial., and literary. 
[ME. lulte{U)\ perh. cogn. w. Du., LG. lul, 
pipe. 1 +1. trans . To sound (an alarum) ; to lift 

up (tne voice) *15x3. 9. trans. and intr. r l o 

sing cheerfully or merrily; to sing wilh a lilt 
1786. 3. n. dial. ‘To move with a lively 

action ’ 1834. 

1. L up your pipes Ramsay. a. Lilting a tune to 
supply the lack ot conversation Emily Bronte. 3. 
Whether the bird flit here or there, O'er table lilt , or 
perch on chair Woaosw. 

Lily (liTi). [OE. lilie wk. fern., ad. L. //- 
Hunt, a. Gr. Xetpiov.'] 1. Any plant (or its 
flower) of the genus Lilium (N.O. Liliace .* ) of 
bulbous plants bearing large showy white, 1 ed- 
dish, or purplish flowers (often spotted inside) 
at the top of a tall slender stem ; esp. the 
White or Madonna Lily {L. candidum). b. 
With qualification, applied to other plants of 
the genus Lilium or N.O. Liliaieae, and to 
ceitain allied plants 1555. c. Used in all ver- 
sions of the Bible to render Heb. shushan, 
shdshan , shOshanna *, LXX and NT. icpivov. 

3. L. of (or tin) the valley or vale (now poet ), 
t May Convallaria tuajalis , a spring-flower- 
ing plant having two largish leaves and racemes 
of white bell-shaped fragrant flowers 1538. 3. 

fig. Applied to persons or things of exceptional 
whiteness, fairness, or purity; e. g. the white ol 
a beautiful complexion {sing, and pi . ; cf. rose) 
ME. 4. A representation of the flower 1459 ; 
the heraldic fleur-de-lis, as 111 the arms of the 
old French monarchy; hence, the royal arms 
of France, the French (Bourbon) dynasty ME. ; 
tthe fleur-de-lis which marks the north on a 
compass -1661. 

z. The wand-like 1 ., which lifted up. . its moonlipht- 
coloured cup Shelley. b. I‘ lax, orange, panther, 
Persian , tiger, Turk's-cap l. etc. (see tne first ele- 
ment) ; also, belonging to N.O. Amaryliidacem , 
belladonna, calla, Guernsey. Jacobean , lent, pond, 
sxvord l, etc. (see the first elements African 1 ., 
Agafianfhus umln llatus. Atamasco 1 ., Zephyr- 
anttu-s Atamasco. Yellow 1 ., the daffodil (dial.). 
a. That shy plant.. the 1. of the vale, That loves the 
ground Wordsw. 3. A Virgin, A most vn spot ted 
Lilly Hen. VI 11 , v. v. 62. 4. Item, one box of silver 
..chased with film 1464. Great Edwaid, with the 
lilies on his brow From haughty Gallia torn Gray. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: as l.-bauk , -crostnt. 

- root , etc. ; l.-ch ar , whitening adjs. { L-ltke adj. and 
adv .■ l.- cradled, -crowned adj*. 

a. Special : as l.>beetle, the beetle Crioceris mer - 
digera, which infests lilies ; -encrinite, an encrinite 
resembling a 1. in shape; -iron, a harpoon with a 
detachable head used in killing sword-fish ; -pad 
US'., the broad floating leaf of the water-lily ; -Star, 
(a) ■■ f ather-star, a crinoid of the family Contain- 
lime; ( 4 ) the star-like flower of the water-lily. 

b. In plant-names (little used) : 1 . asphodel, 
daffodil, names for the genus Amaryllis ; -bind, 
-bine dial., bindweed ; 1. hyacinth, Hacinth, the 
genus Sctl/a. esp. S. Liliohyacinthus ; 1 . pink, the 
genu* Aphyllanthes ; ]. thorn, the genus Catesbsra ; 
•worts, Findley's name for the N.O. Libacese. 

B. as adj. a. White or fair as a lily ; lily- 
white ; lily-hke 15 . . b. Pale, colourless, 
bloodless 1590. 

a. Elaine, the 1 . maid of Astolat Tennyson. A 1 .- 
fingered idler 1873. b. These Lilly Lips Shake. 
Thou JLilly-liucr d Bo y Macb. v. iii. 15. 

LiTy-flower. ME. The flower of the 
(white) lily; occas. the heraldic fleur-de-lis. 

Li-ly-pot. 1540. I. A flower-pot with a 
lily growing in it ; frequent as a symbolic 
accessory in pictures of the Annunciation. 9. 
An ornamental vase imitating this; \spec, a 
tobacco- jar 1610. 

Lily-white, a. (Stress variable.) ME. 
White as a lily. Hence Lily-wbitex&eas. 

Lim, obs. f. Limb Lime sb. 1 
Lima (irmfi), name of the capital of Fern, 
used attrib • in : L. bark, the bark of some 
species of Cinchona ; a kind of Peruvian bark ; 
L. bean, Phascolus lunatus ; also, P. perennts ; 
L.-wnod, a kind of Brazil-wood. 
fLimace. rare. 1491. [a. F., or ad, L. 

lima cem, lima x slug, snail.] A shell-snail 
-1593. 

Limaceoua (laim^’Jas), a. 1656. [f. L. 
limac-, Umax + -eous (cf. -aceous).] Per- 
taining to slugs or snails ; snail-like ; now, per- 
taining to the genus Limax of slugs. So 
14 ma*cU 6 rm a. having the form of a slug. 
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LIMA^ON 


f| Limacofl (limason). 1581. [Fr. t -* snail- 
shell, spiral staircase, etc., f. lim ace (see Lim- 
ack).] ti. A kind of military manoeuvre. 

{ So in OFr.] -1591. a. Math . Pascal’s name 

or a certain curve of the fourth degree. 8 
metallic gimp 1893. 

Limall, lemef (lPm&) ME. [a. F. 
limaillc f f. timer : — L. limare to hie,] Metal 
filings. 

An Ounce.. Of siluer lemnille Chaucer. 

|| Liman (lima'n). 1858. [Russian; — ' estu- 
ary*."] A shallow narrow marsh at the mouth 
of a river, where salt is made. 

Llmatlon (bim^’Jan). Now rare . 161a. 

[ad. late L. limatiunrm, f. limare , f. lima file. J 
riling; Jig . ‘polishing up*. fb. Astron. 
Correction of errors in calculation or observa- 
tion. Flamsteed. 

Limb (lim), sb . 1 [OE. lim str. neut. : — 
OTeut. type *limo - ; according to Kluge from 
a root */f- in OTeut. */;/«- Litii j£.] i. Any 
organ or part of the body. Obs . exc. dial* a. 
A part of an animal body distinct from the 
head or the trunk, e. g. a leg, arm, wing OE. 
Also Jig* b. =» Leg. Now only (esp. U.S.) 

in prudish use. ME. 3. In uses originally fig* 
(cf. Member). See below. OE. 4. Transf. 
senses, a. A main branch of a tree OE. b. A 
projecting section of a building ; one of the four 
branches of a cross ; a member or clause of a 
sentence, or the like; a spur of a mountain 
range ; one of the pieces forming the lock of a 
gun 1577. tc. 1 tr. med.L. rnembrum.] An 
estate, etc. dependent on another -1647. 

1. pe lyme of sy^te [L. organum visits] ME. 

Their weake limmes and failing ioyntes 1581. Phr. 
Lift eu%d /. and carcase, /. amt wind, i. c. all the 
bodily faculties employed in certain connexions. To 
tear or pull {find) l. from l* b. The poor brute [a 
horse] . . fell . . fracturing his L Pittsburg CArcm. 3. 

JU A member <e.g. of the church, of Christ, etc.); a 
branch or section ; a component part. Obs. exc. in 
nonce-uses. OE. An army U out the 1 . of a nation 
Kinclakb. b. L. of the devil, of Satan , of hell * an 
agent or scion of the evil one; hence, a mischievous 
wicked peison (now dial.) OE. C. Hence, limbt\onn 
a mischievous young rascal 0 coUoq .) 1635. d. L. 
the law : a lawyer, a police officer, or other legal 
iinctionary (derisive). t©- Applied to things, as a 
lim of Idolatry -1661. 4. A slender crowtlet . . The 

shaft and limbs were rods of yew Scott. In another 
1 . of the same sentence Kinclakb. 

Limb (lim), sb . 2 1450. [ad. L. limbus hem, 
border, edge, etc., or F. limbe . Cf. Limbus, 
Limbo. 1 +1. Sc* - Limbo i. -1797. +3. An 

edging. Dig by. 3. In scientific use : The edge 
or boundary of a surface ; the graduated edge 
of a qu.tdr.mt or the like 1593 ; the edge of the 
disk of the sun, moon, etc. 1677. b. Bot. The 
lamina of a monopetalous corolla, of a petal or 
sepal. Also, the blade of a leaf. 173s. 

3. The sun’s lower L was just free of the hill T. 
Harpy. 

Limb (lim), v * 1603. [f. Limb sb. 1 ] i. 
irans. To pull limb fiom limb, dismember. 
Also with up* 1674. ta. reft. To provide one- 
self with limbs Milt. 

Limbate (li*mb*>t), a. i8a6. [ad. late L- 
limbatus, f. limbus Limb sb * ] Biol* Of a part 
or organ : Having a limb or border ; bordered ; 
Bot. said of a flower having an edging of a 
different colour from the rest. Hence Limba’- 
tion, the forma’ ion of a border; a border dis- 
tinguished by colour or structure 1881. 
Limbeck (li-mbek), sb. arch. ME [aphet. 
f. Alembic.] - Alembic. Also fig . 
+Li*mbeck, v. 1598. [f. the sb.] 1. trans. 
To treat as in an alembic ; to distil. Chiefly 
fig . ; esp. to rack (the brain) in the effort to ex- 
tract ideas. -1661. a. To distil or extract (an 
essence, etc.) as by an alembic -1657. 

1. Waging my wits, and Limbcking iny br&incs 
Mahbk. 

Limbed (limd), a. ME. [f. Limb sfi.i + 
-ED*.] Having limbs. Usu. in. comb. f as 
well-, straigkt-l etc. 

Perfet formes, Limb'd and full grown Milt. 
Limber (lrmbai), sK i 1480. [Earlier ly- 
mar{e, peril, corruption of a form lymnar 
in Gavin Douglas, ? ad. F. limonibre the 
shafts and connected framework of a vehicle.] 
x« The shaft of a cart or carriage. Obs. exc. 
dial. a. Mil, (In early use pi.) The detach- 
able fore part of a gun-carriage, consisting of 
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two wheels and an axle, a pole for the horses, 
and a frame which holds one or two ammuni- 
tion-chests 1497. 

Comb . : l.-box, •chest Mil., the ammunition box 
carried by a 1. ; -hook, the iron hook at the back of 
the 1. to which the trail of the gun-carriage is attached ; 
-horse dial*, the horse that is placed between the 
shafts t -saddle, a cart-saddle. 

Limber (li-mbai), sb* 1 6a& JTa comap-j 
tion of F. lum it re hole. perforation (lit. ' light'), fl 
Naut.pl. Holes cut through the floor-timbers 
on each side of the keelson to form a passage 
for water to the pump-well. 

Comb. l.-board, one of the short removable boards 
in a ship's floor above the limbers ; -chain, a chain 
used like a limber-rope; -passage, the passage or 
channel formed by the limner-strakes on each side of 
the keelson; -rope, a rope passing through the 
limber-holes, by which they may be cleared of dirt! 
-strake (or -Streak), the first course of inside plank- 
ing next the keelson ; -tar, the bilge-water or refuse 
found in the hold of a ship that imports tar. 

Limber (liinbai), a. 1565. [?a compound 
of Limb sb . 1 Skeat suggests connexion with 
LrMP a.] 1. Easily bent; flexible, pliant, 

supple, b. Of persons, etc. : Lithe and nimble 
158a. tc. Limp, flaccid, flabby -174 7. 9. fig. 

1603. 

* The Bargeman that doth rowe with long and 1 . 
Oare Tussrav. b. A little child, a L elf Colkridgk. 
C. A rabbit, if stale, will be Land slimy; if new, 
white and Miff M aa. Glass*, a. Men of 1 . and pliable 
Consciences 1695. Hence Li'mberneaa. 

Limber (lrmbaj), v . 1 1748. [f. prec.] 

trans. To make limber, pliant, or supple. 
Limber (limbw), v . a 1843. [/.Limber 
r^. 1 ] Mil. To attach the limber to (a gun) ; 
absol. to fasten together the two parts of a gun-> 
carriage, in order to move away : usu. to l* up* 
fLi mberhain. 2675. [f. Limber a * + 

Ham j£. 1 J a. One who has limber hams ; fig, 
an obsequious person, lackey, b. A character 
like Dryden's * Limberham , a tame, foolish 
keeper * -1766. 

Limbless (li-mles), a. 1594. [f. Limb sb . l + 
-less.] Having no limbs. 

Limb-meal adv. Obs. exc. 

arch, and dial* [OE. limmilum ; see Limb 
sb . 1 and -meal.] Limb from limb, limb by 
limb ; piecemeal. 

O that I had her heere, to tea re her Ltmb-meale 
Shaks. 

Limbo (li’inlwa). MEL [L., abl. sing, of 
limbus (see LlMBUS). Cf. It. limbo and Limb 
sb.*] 1. A region on the border of Hell, the 

abode of the just who died before Christ’s 
coming, and of unbaptized infants. (More 
explicitly limbo palrum, limbo infantum \ sec 
Limbus.) Hence gen. tb. Hell, Hades 
1637, a. transf. and fig. a. Prison, durance 
1490. b. Any unfavourable place or condition, 
likened to Limbo 1642. 

1. 'Tis a just Idea of a L. of the Infants Cleveland*. 
gen. A L large and broad, since calld The Paradise 
of Fools Milt. a. a. I haue some of 'em in Limbo 
Batrum Shaks. b. L. of Lost Reputations Moore 
(title). Comb. fL-lake, the pit of Hell. 

|| Limbus (li mbdi). 1440. [L., - edge, 

border; in med.L., a region on the border of 
Hell.] x. Occas. -« Limbo z. L. patntrn 
the limbo of the fathers ‘, i. e. of the just who 
died before Christ's coming. L. infantum 
* the limbo of infants ’. 3. Used teckn. in lit. 

sense of ‘border* or ’edge’; e.g. in Bot. «* 
Ijmb sb.* 3 b 1671. 

a. Round the crater is the 1 ., which is a decorated 
border of floral or other ornaments Birch. 

Lime (biro), sbfi [OE. Um str. mate. : — 
OTeut. *ltmo~ ** L, limus mud, f, root //- ! 
in L. linere to smear.] x. — Bird-lime. Now 
only poet. (In OE. any adhesive substance.) 
a. Usually coupled with stone : Mortar or I 
cement used in building. Now Sc. OE. 8. 
The alkaline earth which is the chief constitu- 
ent of mortar; calcium oxide (CaO). It is I 
obtained by calcining limestone (carbonate of 
lime), the heat driving off the carbonic add, 
and leaving a brittle white solid, which is pure 
lime (or Quicklime). It is powerfully caustic, 
and combines readily witn water, evolving 
great heat in the process, and forming hydrate 
of lime (slaked lime), te- a- The Calx of 
metals, b. Any alkaline earth. -1796. 

t. Toils for Beasts, and L. for Birds were found 
Dwvpfn. You must lay 1 . to tangle her desires By 
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walefull Sonnets Two Gent . 111. ii. 68.3. You Rogue, 
heere Is L. in this Sacke too Shaks. L. and hair x 
a kind of plasterer’s cement which added hair binds 
closely together. 

Comb, x Lash dial., a composition of ssba and L 
used as a rough kind of flooring for kitchens, ettj 
-ball (light), limelight ; also attrlb, 1 -rock, limestone 
(f now U.S.) 1 -wash, sb. a mixture of 1 . and water, 
used for coating walls, etc.; n b, to whitewash with 
this | -work, a place where L is made (also plX 
b. In names of minerals, denoting the presence of 
L or calcium, e.g. l.-mari , .slate t L-feldapar, tri- 
clinic feldspar containing calcium. 

Lime (laim), sb.* 1699. [a. F. lima, ad. 
Sp. lima, a. Arab. Itmcfi ; see La MON jfl. 1 ] The 
globular fruit of the tree Citrus Medica, var. 
acid a, smaller and more add than the lemon ; 
sour lime. Its juice is much used aft a drink. 
Sweet L., Citrus Medica , var. Limetta. 

Comb, t 1 . -juice, the juice of tho I., used as a drink 
and as an antiscorbutic ; -punch, punch made with 
lime-juice Instead of lemon-juice ; so -squash. 

Lime (foim), sb .3 1625. [app. altered t 

line Lind.] 1. A tine of the genus Tilia, esp. 
T. europsea , an ornamental tree having heart- 
shaped leaves and small fragrant yellowish 
flowers. 9. The seed of the lime-tree. Mrs. 
Glasse. 

Lime (bim), v.* OE. [f. Limb jA 1 ] X* 

trans. To cement. Chiefly fig. a. To smear 
(twigs, etc.) with bird-lime, for catching birds 
ME. b. To smear with a sticky substance 
(rare) ME. 3. To catch with bird-lime. Often 
I fig. ME. t4- To defile -1592. 5. To treat or 

dress with lime 1598. *t*b. To coat with lime- 

wash -1615. 

s, 1 will not ruinate my Father’s House, Who gaue 
his blood to lyme the stones together Shaks. a. My 
selfe baue lym'd a Bush for her Shaks. l He was 
. . limed this time [matrimonially] 187a 3. Merry IV. 
L iii. ic Then L and sow with oats 1799. b. Houses 
newly Timed 1615. 

tLime, v . 2 1555. [Origin unkn. Cf. Line 
t/. 1 ] trans. To impregnate (a bitch). Also 
pass, and intr. to copulate with, be coupled to* 
-1682. 

Lime (-bound): see Lyam (-hound). 
Li-me-burner. ME. [Lime sb.*] One 
who makes lime by burning limestone. 
Lime-kiln (bi'mkiln, -kil). ME. A kiln 
in which lime is made by calcining limestone. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Limelight (Li -mbit). 1826. ff. Lime 
sb.i J The intense while bght produced by 
heating a piece of lime In an oxyhydrogen 
flame. Called aLo Drummond light. 

Phr. In the l. (orig. Theatr.): in a very conspicuous 
position. Hence Lrmellgbt v., to illuminate by 1. 

II Limen (bi-men). 1895. [L., — ‘threshold*; 
introduced as equiv. of G. schwelle (Herbart 
Psychol. 1824). Cf. Subliminal.] Psychol. 
The limit below which a given stimulus ceases 
to be perceptible ; the minimum amount of 
nerve -excitation required to produce a sensa- 
tion. Also called Threshold. 

Li me-pit. 1440. [f. Lime sb. 1 ] 1* a. A 
limestone quarry, b. A pit in which lime is 
burnt. 9. A pit in which tanners dress skins 
with lime 1591. 

Li*mer l . arch. ME. [a. AF. limtr - 
OF. liemier (mod.F. timier), f. OF. Item (F. 
lien) leash ; see Lien and Lyam.] A kind 
of hound ; prop, a leash-hound ; in early use 
(now arch.) a bloodhound ; later, a mongrel. 
Limer 2 [bi*max>. 1611. [f. Lime vfi + 
-er 1 . 1 One wl*o limes ; one who snares with 
bird-lime ; one who limewashes. Also, a 
brush for limewathing. 

Limerick fli-marik). 1898. [Said to bo 
from a chorus * Will you come up to Limer- 
ick following an extemporized 'nonsense- 
verse* sung by each member of a convivial 
party.] A form of nonsense-verse; erron. 
applied to that written by Lear, 
t Lime-rod. MK [f. Lime sb. 1 ] • Lime* 
twig -i6a6. 

Limestone (bl mst^m). 1393. [f. Lime 
sb. 1 4> Stone.] A rock which consists chiefly 
of carbonate of lime, and yields lime when 
burnt (The crystalline variety is marble.) 
Li'tne-twig, sb. ME. [f. Like sb* 1 ) x. 
A twig smeared with bird-mne for catching 
birds, ta. attrib. or adj. Ensnaring ; pdferthg 
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-1730. Hence +U*me-twig v. trans . to catch 
0s with a lime-twig ; to entangle, ensnare. 
LPme-water. 1677. [f. Limib sbA] A 
solution of lime in water, used medicinally and 
to clarify water. 

Limicoline (laimi*k<flain, -in), a. 1879. [f. 

L limieola (f. limits mud + colere to inhabit) + 
•ink *.] Of or pertaining to the Limicol x, a 
family of shore or wading birds. 

Liminal (ii-minil), a . 1884. [f. L. limits -, 
limen Limbn 4 -AL.j Of or pertaining to a 
liman, or f gen.) to the initial stage. 

Limit (ff-rnit), sb. ME. Tad. F. limit*, ad. 

L limiUm , limes boundary.] 1. A boundary, 
frontier ; a landmark. Now only : A bound- 
ing line or terminal point ; chiefly pi. bounds, 
a. One of the fixed points or values between 
which the possible or permissible range of any- 
thing is confined; a bound beyond which 
something ceases to be possible or allowable 
ME. b. Math . {a) A finite quantity to which 
the sum of a converging senes progressively 
approximates, but to which it cannot become 
equal in a finite number of terms; a fixed 
VAlue to which a function similarly approxi- 
mates. (b) Each of the two values of a variable 
between which a definite integral is taken, (c) 
The ultimate position of the point of inter- 
section of two lines, which, by their relative 
motion, are tending to coalescence. 1753. c. 
Astron. L. of a planet : its greatest heliocentric 
latitude 1704. d .gen. Limitation, restriction 
within limits. Chiefly in phr. without l. 1599. 
<Je. Prescribed time ; period of repose after 
child-bearing. Shaks. f. A thing (or person) 
having some (usu. objectionable) quality or 
attribute in the highest possible or tolerable 
degree (, eolloa ., orig. U.S.) 1906. f 3. The tract 
or region aefinea by a boundary ; pi. the 
bounds, territories >1793. t4. Logic. -Term 

(med.L. terminus) Blundkville. 

1. Hence Is the Water enforced to enlarge his limits 
1625. A point may be the 1 . of a line Bbrkklky. s. 
Finding thy worth a limrait past my praise Shaks. 
Nature has set limits to the pleasures of sense Rna 

a. Rich. //, i. liL i S r. IVint. T. m. ii. «o 7 . f. Well, 
that *s the Umit I (mod.) & At length into the limits 
of the North They came Milt. P.L . v. 755. 

Limit (li'mit), v. ME. [ad. F. limiter, ad. 

L limitare , f. limit-, limes Limit.] z. trans. 
To assign within limits ; to appoint, fix 
definitely; to specify. Also with away, over. 
Const, dot. , or to, (till), upon, and to with inf. 
Obs . exc. tn legal language. fb. To appoint 
(a person) to an office ; to assign (a duty) to a 
person -1638. +c. To lot or plot out ; to allot 

•1649. 9. To confine within limits (rarely in 

material sense) ; to bound, restrict. Const, to. 

b. To serve as a Umit or boundary to; to 
mark off from. Also to l . in. Now rare . 158a. 
ta. intr. To beg within specified limits, [f. 
Limiter (sense 1).] Northbrook*. 

1 At the daye before lymyUed and assygned 1494. 

A power.. to 1 . other uses Cruisr. a He thought a 
government limited by law was only a name Burwkt. 
The commerce.. was still mainly limited to the ex- 
portation of wool to Flanders Grbbn. b. This rule 
thus fixed no tyme shall I., or hazard 158a. 3. They 

[Popiahe friers] go ydelly a limiting abrode 1577- 
Hence Lt*mit&bie a. th.it may be limited. Li*ml- 
tableness. Limiting ppL m. 

Limitanean (limit* -man), a. 1839. [f. 
late L limitaneus 4 -AN.] Rom. Antiq. Sta- 
tioned on the border. So f^l'mltany a . 1611. 
Utilitarian (limite*’ri&n), a. and sb. z8z8. 

S t LIMIT sb. 4 -aria* as in Unitarian , etc.] A 
iyslogistic term appUed to theologians who 
bold the doctrine of ( limited redemption ’. 
L imitar y (li*mitfiri) y a. and sb. 1690. [ad. 

L limitaris ; see Limit and -ary *. J 1 . Sub- 
ject to limits ; limbed, b. Of a friar : Licensed 
to beg within certain limits. Scott. 9. Of or 
pertaining to a boundary ; situate on the 
boundary 1650. 8* Serving as a boundary ; 

limiting, confining, containing. Const, qf. 
1807. 4. sb. - Limiter t. Heylin. 

1. The poet L creature calling himself a man of the 
world Da Qoincc*. a This County (because a L) 
did abound with Fortifications Fuller. g The 
horison** 1. line 1607. 

L Imitate (U*rait*t), pa. fpU. and ppl. a 
IS®*, [ad. L. Umitatm, limitare.'] fA. pa. 
ppU. - Limited -»s*S» b * *- *• Qf 

e(G«c,KXo). i (ft- P«*). tt (Ger. M«Uer). 


and : Parted off by boundaries (rare) 1853. 
b. Sot. Bounded by a distinct line 1871. 
Limitation (limil 4 'Jan). ME. [ad. L 
limitationem , f. limitare to Limit.) z. The 
action of limiting (see the vb.); an instance of 
this. ta. a. An allotted space ; the district or 
circuit of an itinerant officer or preaching friar ; 
the region belonging to a particular nation ; 
fig. one's allotted sphere -1559. fb. An 
allotted time. Cor. II. lii, 746. 8. The con- 
dition of being limited 1597. 4. A point or 

respect in which something is limited ; a 
limiting provision, rule, or circumstance 1523. 
5. Law. a. The statutory specification of a 
period, or the period specified by statute, 
within which an action must be brought 1540. 
b. The specification of a period, or the period 
specified, for the continuance of an estate or 
the operation of a law 1767. c. The settlement 
of an estate by a special provision or with a 
special modification ; the modification or pro- 
vision itself 1767. 6. — Limit i, 2. Also pi. 

bounds. 1523. 

1. A fresh 1 . of the succession to the throne 1863 
j. The natural dulness and 1. of our faculties Bfrkk- 
lry. 4. Most of the provinces coupled their ac- 
quiescence with limitations which rendered it of little 
worth Prkscott. 6. She knew the limitations of her 
own powers too well to attempt [etc ] Jamb Austkn 

Limitative (limitAiv). 1530. [ad. F. 
limitatif, -ive, ad. med.L. limitativus, f. L. 
limitare ;’ see -ATIVE.] A. adj. 1. Limiting, 
restrictive. t3. Conditional. Scarlett. 

1. L. judgement (Logic) : used by Kant to denote 
judgements of the type * Every A is a not-B alx> 
pccas. a judgement serving to limit or modify another. 
B. sb. Logic. A limitative judgement. Bowen. 
Limited (limited),/^/. a. 1551. [f. Limit 
v. 4 -ed 1 .] i. In senses of the vb. a. 
quasw 4 . =■ limited mail. (U.S. colloq.) 1887. 

1. L . company : short for l. liability company (see 
Liability). L. mail: a mail train taking only a 
L. number of passengers. L. monarchy j one tn which 
the functions of the monarch are exercised under 
constitutional restrictions; no l. government, monarch, 
royalty. Hence Li'Ulitod’ly adv., •nets. 

Limiter (li-mitoi). Also -or, -our, ME. 
[f. Limit v. 4 -er 1 .] i. (Also friar /.) A 
friar licensed to beg within certain limits. Obs. 
exc. Hist. a. One who or that which limits 
(see the vb.) 1483. 

I. A limitoure of the graye fryers, in the tyme of 
his limitation preached man ye tymes and hadde 
but one Sermon Latimer. 

I Limitless (lrmitles), a. 1581. [f. Limit 

sb. 4 -less.] Having or admitting of no 
I limits ; illimitable ; unbounded. Hence Li*mit- 
ieaa-ly adv., -ness. 

Limitor, -our, obs. ff. Limiter. 

Limitrophe (IrmitrJuf). 1589. [a. F., ad. 
late L. limit rophns , limiiotrophus (a hybrid f. 
L. limit-, limes 4 Gr. -rpbpot nourishing), 
applied to lands set apart for the support of 
troops on the frontier./ 

A» adj. Situated on the frontier ; bordering 
on. adjacent to (another country) 1826. 

The policy of a L frontier with Russia revived 1881. 
tB. sb. A border-land -1598. 

Llmmer (limai). Sc. and n. dial. 1456. 
[?conn. w. Limb sb.'] A. ib. 1. A rogue, 
scoundrel, arch. a. A light woman ; in 
weaker sense, a jade, hussy, minx 1566. B. 
adj. Knavish, scoundrelly Z500. 

Limn (lim), v. Now literary and arch. 
ME. [Altered f. Lumine v .] ti. trans. To 
illuminate (letters, manuscripts, etc.). Also 
absol. -1588. +9. To embellish with gold or 

bright colour ; to depict in (gold, etc.). Also 

S rare), to lay on (colour). -1653, 3. To paint 

a picture) ; to portray, depict (a subject). 
^Formerly spec, to paint in water-colour or 
distemper. 159a. b. transf. and fig. 1593. 1*4. 
absol. or intr. To paint; esp. ia water-colour 
or distemper -1678. 

3. Where Apelles limb'd to life Loathed Vulcan* 
Iouely wife Withsr. fig. The .. picture of a great 
man.. limned in words Smilbs. Provb. To l the 
water, to l (something) on water • said of something 
transient or futile. Hence Limner (Irmna*), an lb 
luminator of menURCriptfl (Hisi.) j a (portrait) paint ec. 
LPmnery, the work of a limner. 

Limoxlin (liWnin). Also -Ine. 1845. [f. 
rood.L. limenum (F, liman) IjsMON 4 -»IN,] 

## (Fr. d«ne)u J (cart). $ (8.) (there). 


Chen s. The bitter principle contained in the 
pips of oranges, lemons, etc. 

Limonite (bimdnait). 1803. [prob. f. Gr. 
meadow; cf. its earlier Ger. name 
wiesenert , meadow-ore; see -ITE.] Mm 
Orig., bog iron ore ; now, extended to all forms 
of hydrous sesquioxklc of iron. 

Limoua (lai'mas), u. 7 Obs . MIL [ad. L. 
limosus, f. limns mud.] Muddy ; slimy. 
Limousine (li*m«z«n). 1902. [Fr.] A 

motor-car with a closed body and a roofed 
place for the driver. 

Limp (limp), sb . 1 z8i8. [f. Limp v.] The 
action of limping ; a limping gait or walk. 

Limp (limp), sb* 1596. Mining An in- 
strument for throwing off the refuse from the 
ore in the operation 01 jigging. 

Limp (limp), a. 1706. [V] X. Wanting in 
stiffness, flaccid ; flexible, pliant. b. Used of 
a kind of binding without mill-board 1863. 9. 

transf. and fig. Wanting in firmness, strictness, 
nervous energy, etc. 1853. 

1. His [Byron's] I. collars 1897. a. Loose 1 . rhymes 
18B0. Hence Li'inp-ly adv,, -nee*. 

Limp (limp), v. ME. [cogn. w. M II G. 
hmphin (rare) in same sense.] intr. To walk 
lamely, to halt. Occas. with cogn. obj. ALo 
fig. Hence Li*mper. LLmpingly adv. 

Limpet (limpvt). Also Sc. lampit. [OE. 
Ifmpcdu , a. late L. lampreda limpet, also 
Lamprey. 1 A gasteropod mollusc of the 
genus Patella with a tent-shaped shell, adhering 
tightly to rocks, b .fig. A person, esp. a State 
employee, who clings to office 190^. 

He. .stuck like a lampit to a rock Scott. 

Limpid (lrmpid), a. 1613. /ad. F. lim- 
ptde, or L. limpidus, prob. conn. w. lympha 
clear liquid ; see Lymph.] Free from tur- 
bidity ; pellucid, clear. Also fig. 

L. waters Drydfn, air Cowpkr. crystal 1S34. A 1 . 
soprano 1847. Jig. L language C>lai>stonk. So 
Limpi-dity, Liinpidneaa. Li-mpldly adv. 

Limuloid ^Iriuiriloiti), a. (sb.) 1859. [f. 

tnod.L. Li vi ulus (see below) + -OID.J Of, 
pertaining to. or resembling the genus Limu- 
lus or king-crabs ; also as sb. 

Limy (bi-mi;, a. 1552. [f. Lime sb .1 1- 

-Y LJ 1. Besmeared with bird-lime. a. Con- 
sisting of Or containing lime 1676. 3. Re- 

sembling lime Z775. 

[Lin, v. [OE. linnati : — OTent. *linnan 
cogn. w. OE. litle (: — *lin}>jo-) gentle; 
see Lithe «.] 1. intr. To cease, leave 

off ; desist from. Of the wind : To drop. As 
a command : 4 Leave off 1 ' 1 Let go ! ' -1725. 

\ b. Misused for : To fail, omit. Prior. 9. 
trans. To cease from, leave off -1643. 

Lin, obs. var. ol LlNN *, water! all. 

Linable, lineable (bi nab’l), a. 1698. [f. 
Line sb* or v.* 4 -able.] Ranged in a 
straight line. 

Linage (Li ncd^). Also lineage. 1883. [f. 
Line sb * 4 -age. j a. Position (of figures) m 
line. b. Quantity of printed or written matter 
estimated in lines 1884. c. Payment at so 
much per line 1888. 

c. An editor .offered him [Mr. Swinburne] 'L’ for 

a poem 18&8. 

Linage, obs. f. Lineage. 

Linarite (larn&rait). 1844. [f. Linares T 

Spain, where supposed to be found.] Min. 
Sulphate of lead and copper, found in brilliant 
blue crystals. 

Linen (linj), sb. 1 Obs. exc. in Comb. [OE. 
lynis masc. «= OS. lunisa fern. (Du. luns, lens , 
inod.G. lunse).] ti. = Linch-pin -1497. t*. 
Naut. ? A belaying-pin 1549. 

Linch (linj), sb.*l dial. 159Z. [repr. OE. 
klinc ; see Link sbX\ A rising ground ; also 
— Linchbt (z and 2). 

Linch (linj), v. Z898. [f. Linch sb 1] 
trans. To fasten with or as with a linch-pin. 
Linchet (li njet). Also lynchet dial . 
1674. L 4 * Linch sb*] u A strip of green 
land between two pieces of ploughed land. a. 
A slope or terrace along the face of a chalk 
down 1797. 

Unch-ipfaL, ME, [L Linch sbA 4 Pin.} 
A pin passed through the end of an axle-tree to 
keep the wheel in its place. 


i'QP) (vent). /'(Fr. tore). £ (hr, font, earth). 
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Lincoln (li'qkifa). ME. [Name of the 
county town of Lincolnshire.] i. Used attrib . 
or adj . ; esp. in L. green, a bright green stuff 
made at L. a. elhpt . as j£. in pi. A variety of 
sheep originally bred in Lincolnshire 1837. 
Llncture (li-qktiui). i6ai. [f. L. linger e 
to lick ; see -ukk.] *= next. 

Linctus (li'ijktps). PI. linctuses. 1681. 
[a. L. linctus. f . as prec.] A syrupy medicine 
to be licked up with the tongue. 

-f-Lind. Also lyne, line. See also Linn 2 . 
f (J E . lind str. fem. and Unde wk. fem. (Du. 
linde) -OTeut. *lend&, peril, cogn. w. Gr. 
ihdrrj silver fir.] «> Lindf.n sb . x -1796. Also 
attrib .. as l.-grove, etc. 1450. 

Lindabrides (lindwbndrz). arch. 7640. 
The name of a lady in the 4 Mirror of Knight- 
hood' (1585), used allusively for: A lady-love, 
a mistress. 

Linden (li-ndgn), sb. 1577. [Linden a. 
used subst.j 1. The lime-tree (see Lime sb.*). 
Also attrib. 9. Antiq. Used to render OE. 
lind , shield of lime-tree wood 1855. 
fLi-nden, a. [OE. linden , f. lind ; see 
Lind.] Made of the wood of the lime-tree 
-ME. 

Line (lain), sbA Now chiefly dial. [OE. 
tin neut. : — Com. Teut. type a. or 

cogn. w. L. linurn flax (whence F. I in), cogn. 
w. Gr. AiVov.] 1, = Flax. ■fa. The fibre of 
flax. Obs. exc. as in b. b. In mod. techn. use, 
fla\ of a fine and long staple, which has been 
separated by the hackle from the tow 1835. c. 
The flax plant ME. a. Flax spun or woven ; 
linen thread or cloth (now rare or obs.) ; fa 
napkin of linen ; in pi. linen vestments OE. 3. 
attrib ., as l.-draser , - spinner , etc. ME. 

a. Nor anie weauer, which bis worke doth boast In 
dieper, in damaske, or in lyne Smcnskr. 

Line (bin), sb.'* [Two wds. : (1) OE. 
line wk. fem. ; prob. an early Teut. adoption ol 
L. hnea (see below); (a) ME. ligne, line , a. F. 
ligne : — |x>p.L. *linja, repr. cl. L. Ifnea (earlier 
linia), orig. * linen thread a subst. use of 
line a fem. of Uncus Vilnius) adj., flaxen, f. 
linum flax ■» LINE sb. 1 | 

I. Coid etc. 1. A rope, cord, string. Obs. 
in gen. sense ; now chiefly Naut. or as short for 
clothes-Une , etc-. b. Cord, as a material 1797. 

tc. A ‘ cord ’ in the body (rare) -1780. d. 
Used of a spider’s thread (poet.) 1732. e. A 
telegraph or telephone wire or cable. Also, a 
telegraph loute, a telegraphic system. 1851. f. 
pi. Reins, dial, and L/.S. 18153. tg. L. of 
life : the thread spun by the Fates, determin- 
ing the length of a person's life -1681. 9. A 

cord bearing a hook or hooks, for fishing. 
(Also fishing-l.) ME. fa. pi. Strings or cords 
laid for snaring birds -17 4. A cord used 

by builders and others for taking measure- 
ments, or for making tilings level or straight 
ME. b. pi. Appointed lot in life; after Ps. 
xvi. 6; app. =« land marked out for dwelling in 
x6ii. +5. Rule, canon, precept; standard of 
life or practice (rare) -1611. 0 . Hard lines 

(colloq.) : ill luck, bad foitune. (Prob. naut. in 
origin; often assoc w. 4 b ) 1824 
1. And by her in a 1 a inilke white lambe she lad 
Spenser. Shirts waving upon lines Johnson. c 
C ow per Table T. 487. e. The American trans- 
pacific 1 . 1854. f. He stepped into the carry-all and 
took the linen G. W. Caih.il g. Lo, thou a spanns 
length rnad’st my living I. Sidney. a. fig. 1 am 
angling now, (Though youpyrcciue me not how I giue 
Lyne) Siiaks. It ‘s policy to give 'em L enough Dickens. 

4. L.~and-plummet{*x\T\b.): rigidly methodical fig. 
This decmcie is.. the 1. and leuell for al good makers 
to do their Imsines by Puttenham. Phr. By l . by 
l. and lev. /, by rule and etc.: with methodical 
accuracy, b. The lines are fallen vnto rnee in pleasant 
places ; yea, I bane a goodly heritage Ps. xvi. 6. 5. 

Their 1 . is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of ‘he world Ps. xix. 4. 

IL A thiead-like mark. 1. A long and nar- 
row stroke or mark, traced with a pen, a tool, 
etc. upon a surface ME. Also fig. b. Afus. 
One of the parallel strokes forming the stave, 
or placed above or below it (ledger lines) 1602. 
c. Fine Art. Applied spec, to the lines employed 
in a picture ; chiefly collect, or in generalized 
sense, character of draughtsmanship, method 
of rendering form. Also pi. the distinctive 
features of composition in a picture. Also 


with reference to engraving (see line engraving 
in Combs.). 1616. d. In tennis, football, etc., 
the line denotes a particular line which marks 
the limit ol legitimate or successful play 1546. 
9. Anything resembling a traced mark; e. g. a 
thin band of colour ; a suture, seam, furrow, 
ridge, etc. ME, b. A fui row or seam in the 
face or hands In Palmistry : A mark on the 
palm of the hand supposed to indicate one’s 
fate, etc. 1538. c. A narrow region in a spec- 
trum, appearing to the eye as a fine straight 
black or shining stroke transverse to the length 
of the spectrum. Called collect. Ptaunhojer's 
lines. 1831. 3. Math. A continuous extent 

(whether straight or curved) of length without 
breadth or thickness ; the limit of a surface ; the 
trace of a moving point 1559. 4. A circle of 

the terrestrial or celestial sphere ; e. g. \echb- 
tic, equinoctial, f tropic l. Now rare. ME. 
b. The l. : the equinoctial line ; the equator. 
(Occas. written with a capital,) 1568. 5. Often 

used for ‘straight line' (sense II. 3] ; esp. in 
Physics and techn. (see below) ML 6. A 
direction as traced by marks on a surface or as 
indicated by a row of persons or objects 1500. 
7. Contour, outline ; lineament 1590. 8. pL 

The outlines, plan, or draught of a building or 
other structure ; spec, in Shipbuilding , the out- 
lines of a vessel as shown in its horizontal, 
vertical, and oblique sections (ALo fg.) 1673. 
b. fig. l’lan of construction, of action, or pro- 
cedure ; now chiefly in phr. on (such and such) 
lines 1757. 9. [After F. hgnei] The twelfth 

part of an inch 1065. 10. A limit, boundary ; 

more fully, /• oj demarcation . fix* Degree, 
rank, station -1785. 

I. An expression of forms only by simple lines 1821 
fig. The lines of his character are.. broad and clear 
1878. Piir. L. of hues, of numbers, Gunter's L L. 
of shadows 1 ■sQimurat x. c. Portraits, all beautifully 
engiaxed in I. 18 . Phr. L. of beauty : the curve 
(like a slender elongated S), wh-cb according lo 
Hogarth is a necessary element in all beauty of form. 
n. Yon grey Lines, That fret the Clouds Siiaks. Lines 
of growth (Conch.): the eccentric striae or lines, due 
to successive layers of shelly matter, by which the 
animal increases ihe shell, b. H« does smile his face 
into more lyncs, then is in the new Mapne Shaks. 
Lines of premature age on the face 18Q5. Phr. L. 0/ 
life, of fortune, of the hecul, of the heart, of health 
01 liver {hepatic l ). 4. b. Phr. Under the l.x on the 

equator; The straight of Malaca is vnder the 1 . 1588. 
5 Phr. L. of fire : ihe indefinite projection of the 
axis of the gun- barrel. On the l . : said of a picture in 
an exhibition so hung that its centre is about on a 
level with the eye. As straight as a right as a or 
any t. : straightforward ; also, straightway. 6. To 
bring into (a) 1 . 1 to align ; /ig. to make (persons) 
unanimous. 1 he term in l is applied to a battalion 
when its companies are dr ployed on ihe same align- 
ment to their full extent, Le. in two ranks. Columns 
are said to be in l. when their fronts aie on the same 
alignment. Vovlk & Stkvfnson. b. To get a l. on 
(U.S. colloq.) : to acquire information about (a thing) 
1903. 7. The savage lines of his mouth Macaulay, io. 
Phr. To draw a tor the) Lne {fig .) : lo determine the 
limit between two things ; mod. colloq to lay down 
a definite limit of action beyond whicn one refuses to 
go. Also to flay, form a l. Mason and Dixon's l. \ 
the southern boundary of Pennsylvania, forming the 
line of demarcation between me free and the slave 
States. Named from the two astronomers who sur- 
veyed it- si. Womeu in the middle L of life 1785. 

IIL Applied to tilings arranged along a 
(straight) line. x. A row or senes of persons 
or things 1557. 9 . Mil. A trench or rampart ; 

pi. (also collect, sing.), a connec ted series of 
field-works. Also, one of the rows of tents or 
huts in a camp, etc. 1645, 3. Mil. and Naut. 

A row or rank of soldiers (dist. from a column)', 
a row of ships in a certain order. Also occas. 
collect, sing. ~ ships of the line. 1704. b. The 
l. : in the British army, the regular and num- 
bered troops as dist. lrom the guards and the 
auxiliary forces; in U.S., the regular fighting 
force of all arms 1802. 4. A regular succession 

of public conveyances ply ing between certain 
places ; e. g. the Cunard 1. (of steamers), etc. 
1848. 5, A row of wriuen or printed letters 

(see below) OE. 

*. A L of trading post* W. I a vino. The l of festal 
light in Christ. Church hall M. Arnold, a. He took 
the French Lines without Bloodshed Strflk. 3, 
Their L. consisted of 5s Ships and 34 Gallies 1704. 
L. of battle : see Battle sb. Skip of the l. t a l.-of- 
battle ship Alt along the l. \ at every point 3. a. 
gen. One row of letters in any piece of writing or 
letterpress \ often, esp. in pi., put for the contents of 


what is written or printed OE. Phr. To read bo. 
tween the lines x to discover a meaning or purpose 
not obvious or explicitly expressed in a piece of 
writing. b. spec, in Printing. A row of types or 
quads 1639. C. A few words in writing) a short letter 
1647. Just a L to aay that all goes well Mrs. Carlyle. 
d. The portion of a metrical composition which is 
usually written in one line ; a verse 1 pi. verses, poetry. 
Also //., (so many) lines of veise, etc. set to be written 
out as a school imposition. X563. Marlowe* mighty 1 . 

B. Jons. And ten low words oft creep in one dull 
line Pope. 9 . Short for marnuge lines, certificate 
of marriage. Also transf. 1809. f. pi. T he woida 
of an actor’s part 188a. g* L. upon l.i now taken as 
referring to reiteration of statements in successive 
lines (lor the orig. meaning see 1. 5) 16x1. 

IV. Serial succession. 1. A continuous 
series of persons (rarely of things) in chrono- 
logical succession. Chiefly with reference to 
family descent. M E. 9. Lineage, stock, race. 
Somewhat arch. ME. 

1. Purchases in the 1 . of the mother or grandmother 
Cruise. Phr. Male, female, direct l. iietr of l. =* 
heir -at daw (see Heir sb. x). # iByl. :by lineal descent, 
a. The 1 . of Cyrus being extinct Bancroft. 

V. A direction. 1. T rack, course, direction ; 

route ME. b. Short for l. of rails , railway L, 
tram 1. 1825. c. hunting. The straight course 
in the hunting field 1836. 9. Course of action, 

procedure, life, thought, etc. ME. 3* A de- 
partment of activity ; a branch of business, etc. 
1638. t4. In pi.'. — ‘Goings on ’, caprices or 

fits of temper. (Cf. Warwickshire on a l. « in 
a rage.) Siiaks. 5. Comm. An order for 
goodb ; the goods so ordered ; also, the stock 
on hand of a paiticular class of goods 1882. 

x. 1 hey ran on parallel lines that nevti met Zang- 
will. Phr. L. of communication , eg march , oj 
operations, b. A single track of rails, as in the up L, 
the dotun l . ; a part of a railway system, as in mam 

branch l . ; an entire system, as in the Midland l. 

C. Phr. To ride the L, to take , keep one's own i. a. 
The Protectionists, as a party, have taken no 1 . in the 
matter Lewis. 3. Something in the 1. of duty John* 
son. Phr. In (or out of ) one's l . suited (or unsuited) 
10 one’s capacity, t.iMe, etc Her jokes aten’t in my 
1 . R. Kin.iNC. 4. Your husband is in his olde lines 
{Mod. edd. lunes) agaiue Merry W. iv. il aa. 

Combs. 1. General: as /. battalion , -guard, regi- 
ment, -room, etc. ; tin Hot. «= linear. 

a. Sfiecial : as l.-bait, bait used in line-fishing | 
-boat, a boat used for line-fishing ; -breeding U S., 
bleeding fiom stock of one strain or variety; -co- 
ordinate Math n one of a set of quantities defining 
the position of a 1. ; 1. drawing, a drawing done with 
a pen or pencil ; 1. engraving, the art of engraving 
1 in line i e. by lines incised on the plate, as dist. 
from etching and mezzotint ; an engiaving socxecuted ; 
•firing MiL, firing by a body of men in 1 . ; -hunter, 
a hound which hums by the L of the scent alone ; 
so -hunting a . ; -integral Math., the integral, 
taken along a k, of any differential that lias a con- 
tinuously varjing value along lhall. j -integration, 
the opeiation ot finding a line integral; -rocket, a 
•mall rocket attached to a I. or wire along which it is 
made to 1 un ; -soldier, a linesman t -storm U.. 
an equinoctial storm ; -wire Telegraphy, the wire 
which connects the stations of a leiegiaph-ltne; 
•work, drawing or designing done with the pen or 
p« ncil (as opp. to wash, etc.). 

Line (lain), vfi ME. [f. I. inf. sbA ; with 
reference to frequent use of linen as lining 
material.] x. Irons. To apply a second layer 
of (different) material to the inner side of (a 
garment; later, a box, culinary article, etc.); 
to cover on the inside. Also transj. and fig , 
+9. To reinforce, fortify. Also fig . -1761. g. 
To fill (one’s puise, pocket, stomach, etc.) ; to 
cram, Muff 1514. 4. i o cover the outside of ; 

to overlay, drape, pad (lit. and fig»)\ to face (a 
turf slope). Obs. exc. Naut., to add a layer of 
wood to. 1572. 5. techn. (chiefly to l. up); sco 

below. 1880. 0. To serve as a lining for 1726. 

s. A mode of lining culinary, .urticles with enamel 
Yeais. transf. Poplai that with silver lines bis leaf 
Cowfhr. a. Maeb. 1. ul na. 3. *1 he luitice, In 
faire round belly, with good Capon lin’d Siiaks. 5. 
a. Bookbinding. To glue on the back of (a book) a 
paper covering continuous with the lining of the back 
of the cover. b. Cabinet. making. To put a mould- 
ing tound (the top of n piece of furniture). 6. These 
mortal lullabies of pain May bind a book, may 1 . a 
box T ennyson. 

Line (lain), e.* ME. [f. Line sb.*] 1. 
Irons. To tie with a line, string, or cord (rare). 
9. To measure or test with a line, to cut to a 
line; nlso a finol. Occas. fig. to reach as with a 
measuring-line. Obs. exc. techn. ME. 3. 
(U.S.) To angle with a hook and Hne (rare) 
1833. 4. To trace with, or as with, a line or 

lines ; to delineate, sketch. Chiefly with advg. 


se (man), a (pass), an (tatd). v (cut), tf (fr. chef). 9 (ever), ai {I, eye). 9 (Fr. e&u d* vie), i (sit). I (Psych*). 9 (what), p (g*t). 
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x6oo. g. To mark with a line or lines; to 
cover with lines. Also with off, out 1530. 0 . 

V.S . To follow the line of flight of (bees) 1827. 
7. eu trans . To bring (ships, soldiers, etc.) Into 
a line or into line with others ; also with up . 
Hence U.S. to assign (a person) to (certain 
work). 1796. b. intr. (a) To present to the 
eye a line of a specified kind 1794. (b) To 

form a (good) line with others ; to fall into 
line ; also with out, up ; fig. to come up to a 
certain line 1790. (c) To run in line with, ; 

to border upon i88x. 8. a. To arrange a line 

(ong. of troops) along (a hedge, road, etc.) 
1647. b. To have or take one's place or to 
have a place in line along (a road, etc.) 1^98. 

4. Phr. ' t'o l. in : to put in with a hard pencil the per- 
manent lines of (a freehand drawing); also, to insert 
(objects) in the outline of a picture. To l. off', to mark 
off by lines. To l. out', to trace the outlines of 
(something to be made) ; to forecast, adumbrate. 5. 
Selfish cares.. had lined his narrow brow Shkllry. 
Phr. To l. through', to draw a line through (an 
entry). . 8. a. They having lined the hedges oehind 
them with their reserve Clahkndon. b. The Streets 
were lin’d by the Militia 1707. 

Line (lain), v& ME. [ad. F. ligner."\ trans. 
Of a dog, wolf, etc. : To copulate with, cover. 
Lineable, a . : see Linaule. 

Lineage (li nied^). Now only literary. 
r M E. li(g)nage, a. OF lignage, linage : — pop. L. 

* linea tic urn (s<*e -AGE), I. tinea Line sb . 2 
The sp. lineage is late 17th c. ; the mod. pro- 
nunc. is infl. by lineal or L. linea . ] 1. Lineal 

descent from an ancestor ; ancestry, pedigree. 
9. quasi -concr. (Chiefly collect.) ja. One’s 
ancestors collectively. [So F. lignage, as opp. 
to lignie ™ descendants.] -1557. b. The 
descendants of a specified ancestor [ m F. 
lignif\ ME. tc. A tiihe or clan -1604. 

1. Norman 1 . was vulgarly regarded as the more 
honourable S runes. a b Of this Manage ensued a 

J lrnteous lignage, to wilt, three Sonnes and fouie 
daughters 1633. 

Lineal (lrnial). ME. [a. F. lineal ', f. late 
L. Untalis, f. linea Line J<*. a ] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a line or lines ; 
consisting of lines. Of writing: Arranged in 
regular lines. b. Of measures: = Linear a. 
3. 1696. a. That is in the direct line ; opp. to 
collateral ME. b. Pertaining to or transmitted 
bv lineal descent 1486. c. Lineally descended 
(rare) \ tlegilimate 1590. 

1. Phr. L. translation : one made line for line 
{rare). L number, perspective : see Linear. a. I 
am the . lyneafl heyre ii ai.(~ The Prime and Ancient 
Right of L Succession Locks, b. Ay if they waged 
some I feud with time Bailey. C. For ouly you are 
I. to the (ht-one Dryuf.m. 

fB. sb . One who is related in the direct line. 
Foote. 

Hence Linea-llty, quality of being 1 .; uni- 
formity of direction of writing. LPneally ndv. 
in a 1. manner; occas. with regard to the lines 
or outline of anything ; line for line. 
Lineament (lrni&mSnt). ME. [a. F. 

I inf am rut, ad. L. lineament um, f. lineare (in 
unrecorded sense ‘to trace lines’), f. linea 
Link sb .' 1 ] +1. A line; a diagram, outline, 
sketch ; pi. outlines, designs. lit. and fig. 
-1811. Tb. A minute portion, a trace ; pi. ele- 
ments. rudiments -1811. fa. A portion of the 
body, considered with regard to its contour, a 
distinctive feature -17 72. b. Jig. in pi. Dis- 
tinctive features or characteristics 1638. 3. In 

nnrrower sense, a portion of the tace viewed 
with respect to its outline; a feature 1^13. 

a. Man he neeins In all his lineaments, though in 
his face The glimpses of his Fathers glory shine Milt. 
b. The priwapal lineaments of the law of contract 
SrerHKN. jl A single fine I cannot make a handsom 
fare 1 70a. Hence Li neamenta*tio&, repi esentation 
in form or 1. 

Linear (Irni’Ai), a. 1649. [ad. L. linearis , 
f. linea LINK sb* Cf. F. linfaire . ) 1. Of or 

pertaining to a line or lines 1656. 9. Consisting 

of, or involving the use of, lines 1840. 3. Ex- 

tended in a line or in length; spec, in Math. 
involving measurement in one dimension only 
1706. 4. Resembling a line; long, narrow, 

and of uniform breadth 1643 ; spec, in Bot. and 
Zool., thread like, narrow and elongated 17S3. 

1. L. perspective , that branch of perspective which 
Is concerned with the apparent form, magnitude, and 
position of visual omects, as dist. from AeriAi. 
perspective . s. L. design Rubkih. 3. L. equation. 


an equation of the first degree. 4. L. leaf 1753. L. 
feathers 1874. Hence LFnearly adv . fLrneary 
a. (in senses a, 3) 1551-1664. 

Lineate (lrnjtft), ppl. a. nnd sb. 1643. 
fad. L. lineatus, f. lineare to reduce to a line, 
t. linea . J a. ppl . a. Marked with lines, spec, in 
Bot. tb. sb. A figure formed of lines 1674. 
Lineate (lrniVu)), v . 1558. [f. L. lineal - 
(seeprec.).] trans. a. To mark with lines, "fb. 
To delineate, descntie -1648. Lbne&ted ppl. a. 

Lineation (linsVi-Jan). ME. [ad. L .Itnea- 
tion-em , f. lineare (see above).] x. The action 
of drawing lines or maiking with lines ; a mark- 
ing or line on a sm (ace; such lines collectively. 
9. A division into lines (of verse) 1853. 
fLl’iieature. 1603. [See Lin eat k v and 
-l/KE.J Something having an outline or shape ; 
an outline; Ceont. a periphery -1651. 
Lineman (larnm&n). 1858. [t. Line j&.z 
+ Man.] x. A man employed to attend to a 
railway, telegraph, or telephone line. a. One 
who carries the line in surveying. Simmonds. 
Linen (li'nen). [OE. linen , fjnncn — - 
OTeut. type * lint no-, f. *ltno m flax ; see Line 
and -en 4 .1 

A. adj. Made of flax. In mod. Eng. felt as 
the sb. used attrib. : Made of linen. 

1 -appyng [it] in a clene lynneti < lolhe ME. 

B. sb. x. Cloth woven from fl.ix ME. b. pi. 

Kinds of linen ; linen goods 1748, 9. Some- 

thing made of linen ; a linen garment, etc. 
Ob\. in sing. ; the pi. is found ill Sc. writers. 
1566. 3. collect . a. Garments, etc. ninde of 

linen, or, by extension, of calico, etc. Ofien 
pec. = undergarments, e. g. shirts; also - 
bed-, table-linen. ME. tb. Strips of linen, ep. 
for use as bandages ; pi. giaveclothes -1796. 

1. Clothed in purple and fine linen Luke xvi. 19. 
3. a. To wash one's ditty l, at home', to say nothing 
in public about family scandals, etc 
Comb . : l.-decency,(fWMcY-ftf«), out ward conformity 
to convention ; -draper, u retail dialer in linens, 
calico’s, etc. ; -fold, -pattern, -acroll, a carved or 
moulded ornament for a panel, representing a fold or 
scroll of linen; -panel, one de< orated with a linen- 
Scroll ; .press, a cupboard for linen. 

Hence Linene*tte, an imitation 1 1894. 
Linen-armourer. 1603. a. Hist. A maker 
of ‘ linen armour’ (i.e. gainbesons and similar 
adjuncts to armour), tb . joc. A tailor. 

a. The Merchant-Taylois, then called Linnen-Ar- 
mourers, w 1*1 e eminent not only in Peace, but War 1687. 

fLi’nener. 1609. [f. Linen sb. + -er 1 .] 

A linen-draper or shirt-maker -1O25. 

Lineolate (li nrifl^t), a. 185a [f. 1 . line- 

ola, dim, of linea Line sb . 2 + -ate 2 2.] Bot. 
and Zool. Mat ked with minute hues. So Li*neo- 
lated a. 1819. 

Line-out. 1900. [f. line out , Line v .2 

7 b (£).] Kugby Football . The arrangement 
of forwaids opposite to one another when the 
bull is about to be thrown in from touch. 

Liner 1 (laniax). i6ij. [f. Link v. 1 ] i. 
One who lines anything. 9 . Mech. Something 
which selves as a lining, a. An inside cylinder, 
or a vessel placed inside another 1886. b. A 
thin piece of metal, etc. placed between two 
parts to adjust them ; a shim x86q. c. A slab 
on which pieces of marble, etc. are fastened for 
grinding or polishing 1875. 

Liner * (Ui nai). ME. [f. Line sb.% or x/. a ] 

I. Of persons, x. Sc. One who tiaces the 

boundaries of properties in burghs. 9. One 
who paints lines on the wheels, etc. of carriages. 
Also l.-oul. 1819. 3. A writer of items for the 

newspapers, which are paid for at so much 
per line. (Cf. Penny-a-liner.) 1861. 4. « 

Linesman x. 1870. 

II. Of things. +1. A thin plate of iron or : 

brass, for showing whether any piece of work ! 
to which it is applied is straight or not. Moxon. ; 
9. a. A steam-ship, or other vessel, belonging 
to a ‘line’ of packets 1838. b. A line-of- 
battle ship 1853. 3. Baseball. A ball 

which, when struck, flies through the air in a 
nearly straight line not far from the ground 
1874. 4. collon. A picture hung ’ on the line ’ 

(see Line sb . 1 II. 5) *887. 

Linesman (bi*n7m£&n). 1856, [f. lines 

(Line sb , a ) + Man .1 i. A soldier belonging 
to a regiment of tht line. 9. * Lineman x. 
1883. 3. a. Lawn Tennis. An umpire posted 


near to one of the lines, to decide whether any 
paiticular ball falls within the court or not. b. 
Association Football. An official whose chief 
duty is to mark when and where the ball crosses 
the touch-line or the goal line. 1890. 

Line-up. 1889. [f. hue up. Line v.a 7 b 
(<*).] An instance of bringing into line ; the 
assembling of a number of persons in a line or 
file. Also fig. 

Ling Hliq). [ME. lenge, lunge , later lingie. 
Prob. conn. w. Long <z.J 1. A long slender 
gadoid fish, Afolva tnolva, of N. Europe. It is 
largely used for food (usu. either salted or dried). 
9. In America, New Zealand, etc., the burbot, 
the cultus cod, etc. 1850. 3. attrib. 1489. 

Ling a (liij). ME. [a. ON lyng : — OTeut. 
type *lingwo m . ] A name of kinds of Heather, 
esp. Calluna vulgaris . Also attrib ., as l.-bird, 
the meadow-pipit, Anthus pratends 1814. 

-ling (lig), suffix 1 , forming sbs. A Com. 
Teut. formative, arising from the addition of 
-iygo-t -ing 3 to noun-stems formed with -ilo- 
(-EL 1 , -LEl). 

i. In OK., and suhsrq. in ME. and mod.E., ding 
added to sbs. forms sbs. with sense ‘a person or thing 
belonging to or connected with (the primary sb.)’, as 
hyrlittjr libeling, etc. The derivs. from adjs. have 
the sense ‘ a person or thing that has the quality 
denoted by the adj.’, e g. diotling darling, etc.; so 
from an adv., underling t»nl>ordinate. The personal 
designations in ding are now always contemptuous 
or unfavourable, as u our t ling, earthling, wot idling, 
etc. A few wotds, e.g. shoveling , starveling, strip - 
ting, formed on \b.-stems, follow the analogy of 
nursling, where the first element is ambiguous. In 
these uses the suffix is no longer productive. 

a. In ( IN. the suffix had a diminutive force. In 
Eng. this use appears first in codling {c 1 31 4), gosling 
(15th c.), duckling, etc. Hence many new dim. for- 
mations, chiefly contemptuous personal Ceslgnations, 
as lor tiling, etc. In this use the suffix is still a living 
formative. 

-ling -Iin(g)s suffix^ forming ad vs., now 
mostly dial. 1 he 1 eut. root ltfjg~. layg-, 
luiyg- to extend, appears in OE. (with or with- 
out 1 advb. -j) added to sbs. forming advs. of 
direction or extent, as on bsecling backwards, 
nihtlanges for a night, grundlunga , -linga to 
the ground. ME. formations are grufelyng 
Grovei.i.ing. headling( r, Kosehng, sideling(s m , 
formations trom adjs. denoting condition or 
position are more numerous later, as darkling(s , 
flatling[s, h idlings. (Cf. MLG. sunderlingm , 
-es, Du. zondenng adj., EFris. sirling* sidelong, 
WFns. suijlongs.) 

ilLingam (Irij-jein), linga (Ii-qgfi\ 1719. 
(a. Skr. Injga, nom. case li*Jgam.'\ Among the 
Hindus, a phallus, worshipped as a symbol of 
the God Siva, lienee Li’iigamlsm, the wor- 
ship of hn' r ams. 

Lingel, lingle 1 (ligg’l). Now dial. 1440. 
[a. OF. I gnoel, ligncul : — pop.L. * lineolum, f. 
L. linea Line j^. 2 ] A shoemaker's waxed 
thread. 

Lingel, lingle a (li*ggl). Now ifw/. ME. 
[app. repr. AF. 'Itngle : — L. lingula strap, 
etc.; dim. of lingua tongue.] ti. collect, sing. 
The leather straps, etc. of a horse's harness. 
Only ME. 9. A thong or latcliet 1538. *[3. 

A flat blade or spoon, a spatula -x6n. 
iLingence. [f. L. lingere to lick; tee 
-ence.] A linctus. Fuller. 

Linger (li’ngw), v. [Northern ME. longer, 
freq. of OE. fyngan v., cogn. w. Long a . ; see 
-er b .] ti. intr. To stay (in a place). Only ME. 
9. To stay behind, loiter ; to stay on or hang 
about In a place, esp. from reluctance to leave it 
1530. b. To proceed at a slow pace, loiter. 
Also fig. 1826. 3. ’ To remain long in languor 

and pain’ (J.); 10 continue barely alive 1534. 
4. To be tardy in doing or beginning anythmg ; 
to delay ; todaw'dle 1548. g , fig. a. To be 

slow to pass away or disappear 1704. b. To 
be slow in coming or accruing 1849. e. To be 
protracted, to drug on 1826. 6. quasi-franx., 

esp. with advb. compL ; To draw out, piolong, 
protract by lingering, tarrying, or dallying 
I 55 °» +7. trans. To cause to Unger ; to pro- 

tract, draw out; also, to defer -1633. tb. To 
put off (a person) -1606. 8. intr. To hanker. 

Const, after', occas. with inf. 1641. 

a. Then t not,, .away, take horse Shake. b . fig . 
I L round a subject Stanley. 3. He lingered for 
nearly two years 1898. 4. Either Malcolm lingered 


6(Ger. Ktfa). 4>'(Fr. p#w). fl (Ger. Mwllcr). #(Fr. dune). §(c*rl), e (e*) (tb#re). i (J*) (run). { (Fr. fizire). 5 (fir, fern, torth). 
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In fafU preparations, or [etc.] Freeman. 5. a. He has 
still a doubt lingering in his mind Jowett. b. 
Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers Tennyson 
6. a Ben. IV, 1. iL 365. Far from gay cities, and 
the ways of men, I 1. life Pope. Hence LLngerer. 
LPngeringly mdv. 

K Lingerie (lou^ri ). 1835. [Fr., f. Huge 

nen.J Linen articles collectively ; those in a 
woman’s wardrobe or trousseau . 

Linget, obs. f. Lin got. 

Lingiam (li-qiz’m). 1879. [f. Ling, a 

Swedish physician + -ism.] Ling's mode of 
treating certain diseases, as obesity, by gym- 
nastics; kinesitherapy. 

Lingo 1 (lrgga). 1660. [? corrupt f. 

Lingua (franca); cf. Pg. lingoa .] A con- 
temptuous word for : Foreign speech or lan- 
guage ; the vocabulary of a special subject or 
jargon of a class of persons. 

Lingo 2 , lingoa. 1800. [ M oluccan lettggoa, 
dial. var. of Malay Uguh .] A large leguminous 
tree, Pterocarpus indicia, or its wood, also 
called Burmese rosewood , A mboyna wood , fCya- 
buka , etc. 

Lingot (li-qq/t). ? Obs. or arch, 1488. [a. 
F. ; see Ingot.] — Ingot. 

4ingS: see -LING 2 . 

|| Lingua (li-gcpvi). 1675. [L., — tongue ; 
In sense a chiefly from It.] z. The tongue or 
a tongue-like organ ; spec . in Entom. (a) the 
ligula ; (/>) a tongue-like prolongation of the 
hypopharynx ; (c) the proboscis of a butterfly 
or moth. 1826. a. A language or Mingo' 
1675. b. Lingua franca | It. , * Frankish 

tongue ’] : a mixed language or jargon used in 
the Levant, consisting largely of Italian words 
without their inflexions. Also tranf. any 
mixed jargon used for intercourse between 
people speaking different languages. 

a. b. Addressing himself to me.. in a most fluent 
lingua-francs, half Italian and half Portuguese 
Brckforo. 

Linguadental : see Lingvo-. 

Lingual (lrggw&l). MIL [ad. med.L. Hngu- 
alis, i. lingua,] A. adj. +1. Tongue-shaped. 
Only ME. 9. Anat., Zool., etc. Of or pertain- 
ing to the tongue, or to any tongue-like part (see 
Lingua i) 1650. 3. Phonetics, Of sounds : 

Formed by the tongue. ? Obs. cxc. as - Ce RU- 
HR \L (e g. in Whitney’s Skr. Grammar) 1668. 

4. a. Pertaming to the tongue as the organ of 
speech. b. Pertaining to language or lan- 
guages. 1774. 

a. L, nerve , a tactile and sensory nerve, supplying 
the tongue. L. ribbon, in molluscs, - Ooontofhork. 
L. teeth, the chi ti nous band of teeth which is borne 
upon the odontophore. 

B. sb. 1. A lingual sound (sec A. 3) 1668. 
9. Anat, The lingual nerve 1877. 

Hence Llngu&'lity. 1. quality. Limguallxe 
v. trans. to make 1. Li’ngu&lly adv, 

Linguet, var. of Languet. 

Linguiform (lri)gwif/7jm), a . Also erron. 
lingua-, linguae-. 1753. ( f. Lingua; see 

-form. | Shaped like the tongue. 

Linguist (li'ijgwist). 1588. [f. L. lingua *■ 
-ist. J 1. One skilled in other tongues besides 
his own. Often qualified, as a go id, bad , per- 
feet etc. 1591. fa. A stud*nt of language ; 
a philologist 1817. fa. An interpreter. (For- 
merly much uel in the East.) -1882. t4- One 

who knows how to talk ; a master of language 
-1601. 

1. He was a I., a mathematician, and a poet 
Macaulay 4 lie dispute with him. Hee 's a rare I. 
Wrmtbk. Hence Ll'nguistry (rare), study of 
language. 

Linguistic (Hjjgwi'stik], a. and sb. 1837. 
[f. Linguist + -ic.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the knowledge or study of languages. Also 
used erron. for : Of or pertaining to language 
or languages. 1856. B. sb. [-ic 2.] The 
science of languages; philology 1837; pi. 
linguistics i8 5 S* So LlnguTatical a. 1823. 
Hence Linguistically adv. 

Lingula (U-qgiflli). n. -1» (-1<1 . 1664. 
[L., dim. of lingua. Cf. Ligui.a.J 1. A little 
tongue or tongue-like part. Now only spec, in 
Anat. a. A genus of bivalve molluscs, includ- 
ing many fossil species ; any shell of the genus 
183d. 

, a L.fi+gs, micaceous flagstones and slates of N. 
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Wales, containing the L in large quantities. Hence 
LTngul&r #*. Anat., of or pertaining to a 1. 

Lingulate (lrqgidfku), a, 1849. [•& L. 

lingulatus; see Lingula and -ate *.] Tongue- 
shaped. So Li*ngulated 1797. 

Lmguo-, f lingua-, used as comb. f. L. 
lingua (the correct form would be lingui-), in 
Linguo-, tlinguade-ntal a., of or formed by 
tongue and teeth ; also sb,, a sound so formed. 
Liniment (lrmment). ME. [ad. L. hni- 
mentum, f, linire to smear.] f x. Something 
used lor smearing or anointing -1691. 9. An 

embrocation usually made with oil 1543. 
Lining (larmrj), vbl. sh> ME. [i. L inks;. 1 
+ -ing hj I. concr. The stuff with which gar- 
ments are lined. Also fig. b. pL Drawers ; 

underclothing (dial.) 1614. 9. Any material 

occurring or placed next beneath the outside 
one 1713. 3. fig. Contents ; that which is in- 

side ME, 4. The action of Line v. 1 Also l. 
up, in bookbinding and carpentry. 1839. fi- 
at t rib., as L paper, eta 1585. 

a. 1 have found unvalued repositories of learning in 
the 1 . of bandboxes Pope. 3. The 1 . of his coffers 
shall make Coates To deckc our souldiers for these 
Irish warres Shaks. 

Li ning, vbl. sb . 2 1478. [f. Line vfil 
Alignment; the use of a measuring line for 
alignment; the tracing of lines ; etc. 1598. b. 
5 . The authoritative fixing of the boundaries 
ofburghal properties. 

Link (link), j^. 1 [OE. hlinc, ? a deriv., 
with k suffix, of hlin Lean x/. 1 ] a. Rising 
ground ; a ridge or bank. Obs. exc. dial, b. 
pi. (Sc. and north ) More or less level or gently 
undulating sandy ground near the »ea-shore, 
covered with turf, coarse grass, etc. c. pt. The 
ground on which golf is played, often le^ei 
(ding that in b (also a links as sing.). 

Link (liqk), sb 2 1440. [a. ON. +hlenkr 

(Icel. hlekkr) : — OTeut. type *hlaukio-t \ cogn. 

w. OE. hlfncan pi., armour, OHG. lane ha 
Flank, mod.G. gelenk articulation, joint, etc.] 

x. A single ring or loop of a chain, t \lso, fi. 
chains, fetters. 1450. f b. sing. A chain. Also 
transfi and fig. -1730. c. One division, being 
a hundredth part, of the chain used in survey- 
ing (sec Chain sb. II. 3) ; used as a measure 
of length. (In Gunter s chain the link is 7*92 
inches.) 1661. d. Short for sleeve-link 1807. 

Something looped, or forming part of a 
chain-like arrangement. a. A loop (in knit- 
ting); a segment of a cord, etc. ; a lock of hair. 
In Angling, one of the segments of a hair-line. 
1440. b. A division of a chain of sausages, eta 
(Chiefly pi ) Now dial. 1440. c. pi. Windings 
of a stream ; also, the ground lying along 
these. Sc. 1700. 3. A connecting part ; a 

thing ( occas . a person) that connects others; a 
member of a scries ; a means of connexion 
1548. b. Any intermediate rod or piece trans- 
mitting motive power from one part of a 
mach ne to another. Also — link-motion 
(Diets.). 1825. 4. A machine for linking 01 

joining together the loops of f ibrics 1802 
1. Linkes of Iron Jul. C. 1. iii 04. a. Sir, a new 
link* to the Bucket must nerdus u^e hnd Shaks c. 
The lairdship of the b«mny Links of For to 1700* 3. 

Mhxinr l . ; see Mibmno ppl. a. 

at t rib. and Comb., as l.-belt, -chain, etc. 5 1 .-block 
Steam-engine, the block actuated by tbe link- motion 
and giving motion to a valve- stem ; -motion, (a) 
Steam-engine, a va)ve.g«tar for reversing the motion 
of the engine, etc., consisting of two eccentrics and 
their rods, which give motionto a slide-valve by means 
of a Mink' 1 (b) Ceom., a Linkage in which all the 
points describe definite curves in the same plane or in 
parallel planer -staff Surveiing, ** oJjsft-staJL (see 
Offset sb} ; -structure Math., a linkage or link- 
work ; -work, pi) work comported of or arranged in 
link*; (b) Math., that spei iva of gearing by which 
motion# are transmitted by links; (c) Geonu, a system 
of lines, pivoted together so as 10 rotate about one 
another j -worming, protection of a rope by worming 
it with chains. 

Link (liqk), sbfi 1596. [? a use of prec. ; 
the material may haw- been made in strings 
and divider! into links or segments.] 1. A 
torch made of tow and pitch, etc., formerly 
used for lighting people along the streets. b. 
A link-boy 1845. ta. ? The material of • links ’ 
used as blacking 1596. 

t. In the strong glare of the I. Dickens, a Thera 
was no Linke to Colour Peters bat Shaks. 

Link (liijk), v. ME. (f. Link rf.*] y.: 


linseed 

trans. To couple or join wltlipr os with a link 
(in or into a chain, in amity, etc.). Also 
absol. a. things, persons together, b. one thing 

! iu) with or (on) to another ME. c. To pass 
one s arm) through or in another's X&43. 9. 

intr. To be coupled, joined, or connected (e. g. 
in friendship, etc. ) 1 540. 3. To link up (trau s. 
and intr.): to connect, combine, etc. 1897. 

I. Linked together by many promises and profes- 
sions, and by an entire conjunction in guilt Claren- 
don. b. Strong^ fetters I. him to the rock Southey. 
a. No one generation could L with the other Burke. 
Hence Linked ppl. a. ; spec, in Mil. of two infantry 
battalions (or regiments) which are coupled together 
to form a rrf internal district. Li nker, one who or 
that which links or Joins. 

Linkage (li nkadg'i. 1874. [f* Link sb.* or 
v. + -age.] The condition or manner of 
beings linked ; a system of Jinks. 

Applied e.g. (Cheat.) to the union of atoms or 
radicals in a molecule; (Gecnt.) to a system of straight 
lines, etc. pivoted together so as to rotate about one 
another. 

Li ‘ilk-boy. 1660. A boy employed to carry 
a link (Link sb* 1). So Ll’nkman 1716. 
Lln-lan-lone. A formation echoic of the 
sound of a chime of three bells. Tennyson. 

Linn 1 (lin). Chitfly Sc. [npp. two words 
confused : OE. hlynn str. ft m., torrent, and 
Gael, linne *= Jr. Hun, Welsh llyn, etc.] 1. A 
torrent running over rocks; a waterfall. 9 
A pool, esp. one into which a cataract falls 
1 S77- 3. A ravine with precipitous sides 1799. 

Linn 2 Now dial. 1475. [Altered f. Lind ] 
The linden or lime; also, the wood of this 
tree; att/ib . in /.-bark, etc. 

||LinnaBa (linl-fi). 166a. [mod.L. ; after the 
Swedibh naturalist C. F. l.inni (latinized 
Litin» *«).] But. A slender evergreen flowering 
plant (/.. borealis) of the north tuenperate and 
frigid zones. 

Linnsean, Linnean (lmf&n). 1753. [f. 

Linnaeus (see picc.) + -AN. The sp. Linn* an 
is usual, but the Linnean Society adopts the 
other form.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Lin- 
naeus or his system ; given or instituted by 
Linnaeus ; adhering to his system. B. sb. A 
follower of Linnaeus or his system 1779. 

Linnaeite (linrait). 1849. [Named after 
Linnaeus, who first described it; see -ITE.] 
Min. Sulphide of cobalt, containing some 
nickel and copper. 

Linnet (li*net) . 1530. [a. OF. linette, linot, 
linotte (mod.F. linottc ), f. lin flax, on the seeds 
of which it feuds]. 1. A song-bird, Linotu (or 
Linaria) cannabtna, of the family Friugillidx. 
Its plumage is brown or warm grey; but in 
summer the breast and crown of the cock (when 
wild) become crimson or rose-colour. Allied 
species are the Mountain-Linnet ^ or Twite 
( [An ota fiavirostris or L. montium) and the 
l^esser Redpoll \L. rufe scent). 9. Applied, 

with quaiincaiioiib, to biiris of other genera 
1868. 3. Mining, pi. Oxidized lead ores 188 t 

a. Green /., tbe greenfinch. Pine / , a siskin of N. 
America, Chiysonutrts (or Spin us) ginus. 

Lino (lain*). Abbrev. of Linoleum, 

Linotype. 

Linocut (Di'ndkrt). 1923. [f. Lino(leum 
t Cut sb.*] A design cut in relief on a block of 
linoleum ; a print obtained from this. 

Linoleic (linali-ik), a 1857. [f. L. litium 
oleum + -ic.] Chem . /.. acid : an acid 
Tound a r a glyceride in Unseed and otlier oils, 
lienee Lino leote, a salt of 1. acid. 

Linoleum (ltn^ a lfftn). Patented by F. 
Walton, i860 and 1863 [f. I.. tinum flax + 

oleum oil.] A kind of floor-cloth of canvas 
coated with n preparation of oxidized linseed-oil. 
Linotype (lai'nfftaip). 1888, [ *= Hate 0 ’ 
type. J Printing, a. A type-bar or -Hue. b. 

( «r l -machine) a machine for producing stereo- 
typed lines or bars of words, etc., as a sub- 
stjtute for type-setting. 

~ insang (Irnsscf)). 1885. [a. Javanese 

line, ms, wlinmng, erron. rendered * otter* In 
Diets. J A kind of civet cat, Unsaug (or Prio- 
nodou f gracilis, of Borneo and Java. 

Linseed (iPnsftl). Also lintseed (n. dial). 
[OE. linsdtd « Line sb . 1 + Seed iA] The seed 
of flax, well known as the source 01 linseed-oil, 
and, as & medicament. fOccaa. the flax-plant. 


i(auu). a (p«s). ou(Uwd). r | (Fr. ch,f). a (cv<r), »i (/, eyt). » (Fr. etu d« vie), i (iA). i (£,ycb«). 9 (wluit). / (gft). 
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mtirib. snd Comb,, at L cake, 1. pressed into cakaa 
la extracting the oil, used a* food for cattle i -meal. 


I. ground in n mill t *014 the oil expressed from 1. j 
1. poultice, one made of 1. or linseed-meal i -tea, 
an infusion of 1., used as a demulcent. 

Linsey (ii*nzi). ME. [? f. Link sb\ + 
Say silk.] Orig., perh. some coarse linen 
fabric. loiter, ^ next. Also attrib. 
Linsey-woolsey flimzi wudzi). *4 8 3- 
I f . prec, + Wool, with jingling ending. I x. 
Orig., a textile material, of mixed wool and 
flax ; now, a dress material ol coarse inferior 
wool, woven upon a cotton warp* Also pi . 
pieces or kinds of this. a. fig., etc., esp. a 
strange medley in talk or action ; nonsense 
159a. 8* attrib. or adj. 1618. b. Jig. : chiefly 

■■ 'neither one thing nor the other * 1565. 

a. What linsie woisy hast thou to speake to vs 
againe? All 's Well iv. i. 13. 3. b. An asse in a 

rocket, a lince wolse bishop T. Stafi.eton. 
Linstock (li'nstpk). Obs. exc. Hist. 1560. 
[In 16th c. lint-, lines Cocke, ad. Du. lontstok, f. 
lont match + stok stick.] A staff about three 
feet long, having a pointed foot to stick in the 
deck or ground, and a forked head to hold a 
match. 

Thc-ir master gunner . .confronts me with his linstock, 
readie to giue ure B. Jons. 

Lint (lint). [ME. linnet ; conn. w. Line 
sb. 1 ; perh. a. F. linette , f. lin Link sb. 1 ; see 
-kt.] x. (Now only Sc.) The flax-plant 1458. 
9. (Chiefly *S^.) Flax prepared lor spinning. 
Abo, flax refuse, used as a combustible. ME. 
3. A soft material for dressing wounds (for- 
merly also burnt for tindei ), prepared by ravel- 
ling or scraping linen cloth. +ln pi., pieces of 
this. MEL b. Huff {rare) 1611. 4. Now only 

dial, or U.S. Netting for fishing-nets 1615. 

attrib. and Comb., as 1 . -doctor Calico-printing , a 
shar^-eiLed ruler for removing fibres which may have 
come off the calico in the act of printing j -scraper, 
a person employed to scrape lint (for hospital use*; 
also (slang) a young surgeon) -white a., white as 
I.: flaxen. Hence Li’nty a. 

Lintel (li-ntel). ME. [a. OF. lintel threshold 
(F lint can) : — pop.L. * limit ale or +limitcllum 
(f. limit-, limes Limit sb., confused with limin-, 
Linen threshold).] x. A horizontal piece of 
timber, stone, etc. placed over a door, window, 
or other opening to discharge the superin- 
cumbent weight. 9. attrib., as l.-piece , etc. 
X575- Hence Li*ntelled a. furnished with a 1 . 
Linter (lrntaj). U.S. 1890. [f. Lint + 

hr x. J A machine for removing short-staple 
cotton-fibre from cotton-seed after ginning , 
the fibre thus obtained, used in making mat- 
tresses, etc. 

Lintie (li-nti). Sc. Also linty. 1795. [f. 
hnt in Lintwhitk + dim. ending -ik (-Y*).] 

— Linnet. 

Lintseed, -stock : see Linseed, -stock. 
Lintwhite (li*nt,hwaii)» Chiefly Sc. [OE. 
H net-wire , perh. f. lin Line jtA 1 4 - -tivt^e (? cogn. 
w. OHG. Btoigdn to pluck). CC Twite sb. j 

- Linnet. 

The I. and the throat lccock Have voices sweet and 
clear Tennyson. 

jlLlnum (Ui-ntfm). 1867. [mod.L. use of L. 
Imum Line sb. 1 } Bot . A genus of plants in- 
cluding flax, and various ornamental species. 
Liny, liney (Ui'ni), a. 1807. [f. Link sbJl 
+ -Y h] 1. Of the nature of or resembling a 
line, tli in, meagre. 9. Full of, or marked with, 
lines 1817 

a The leaf being, .rendered 1. by bold markings of 
Its ribs RumKIN. 

Lion ( lai-ati). [Tn OF. I/a, lie, Ho. The mod. 
form represents an adoption of AF. tiun (F. 
lion), a Com. Rom. wd. L. leontm, nora. leo, 
a. Gr. \l*>v (stem Asont-). With the Gr. wd. 
cf. Heb. mi lion. ] i . A large earn i vorous quad- 
ruped, Panther a leo, now found native only in 
Africa and southern Asia, of a tawny colour, 
and having a tufted tail, and in the male usu. 
a flowing shaggy mane. b. Extended to other 
animals of the genus Felts, as the American 
mountain /„ the puma or cougar 1630. 2. fig. 
(chiefly alter biblical usage ; cf. Bev. v. 5 ; also 
Ps. xxxv. 17, lvii. 4, etc.). See quots. ME. 8* 
pi. Things of no ( e (in a town, etc.); sights 
worth seeing ; esp. in phr. to see or show the 
lions . (This use Is derived from the practice of 
taking visitors \o see the bons formerly kept in 
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the Tower of London.) 1590. b. Hence : A 
person of note who is much sought after 1715. 
c. Oxford slang. A visitor to Oxford 1785. 4. 

An image or picture of a lion. (Often a sign 
for inn* and taverns ; usu. Red, White, etc. Z.) 
ME. g. The constellation and sodiacal sign 
Leo. Also Little L . : Leo Minor. ME. tfl- 
Alchemy. Green : a ' spirit ’ of great trans- 
muting power ; occas. identified with the philo- 
sophical mercury. Red l . : the tinclure of gold. 
-1664. 7. attrib . or adj. ■» 1 lion-like' 1614. 

x The L. is (beyond dispute) Allow'd the most 
majestic brute Gav. Provba. and phr. A l. in the 
way (ax path)\ after Prov. xxG. 13, applied to a 
danger or obstacle, esp. an Imaginary one. The 
lion's mouth : a place of great peril (Cf. Ps. xxii. 21, 
a Tim. iv. 17.) ‘The lion's share', the largest or 
choicest poition. The lion's skin (with reference to 
ihefable of the ass in the lion’s skin 1 see also Hen. V, 
iv. iil 93). 7 he lion's provider : *» Jackal (lit. and 
Jig.). To twist the lion's tail : frequent in (chiefly 
U.S.) journalistic use with reference to insults to or 
encroachment* on the rights of Great Britain, t Cots- 
wold l. : a sheep 1450. a. He, my Lyon, and my noble 
Lord ^pvnskr. A Lyon among slieepe and a sheepe 
among L>ons I’utianham. The L. of the North , 
Gu&tavus Adolphus. 3. The churches were the be-d 
lions we met with in our way Mai.kin. f TV hare 
seen the lions: in rarly use, to ha'e had exj»erience 
of life (B. Jons. Cynthia's Rev. v. ii). b The literary 
1 . who likes to be petted Lytton. 4. Hark, country- 
men I either renew the fight. Or tear the lions out of 
England’s coat Shaks. British L., the ]. as the 
national emblem of Great Britain; hence fi%. the 
British nation. So Scottish l. 7. Strong mother of 
a Lion-line Tennyson. 

Comb. : l.-ant, the same as Ant-uon ; -dog [after 
F. chin* -lion (Huffon)], a vaiiety of dog having a 
flowing mane; -dragon, a heraldic beast ha\ing the 
fore part like a 1. and the hind part like a wyvern ; 
•hunter, one who hunts lions ; one who is given to 
lionizing celebrities; so -hunting (lit. and fir.)i 
•lizard, the basilisk, its crest being compared to 
a lion s mane: -monkey, the mankina or silky mar- 
moset ; -tailed baboon , monkey, the wanderoo 
(Macocus ulenus): -tamer (1798). 

Lion, Lion Herald, etc. : sec Lyon. 
Lionced, leonced (loi^nst), a. 1828. 

; irreg. f. Lion.] Her. Adorned with lions’ 
heads, as a cross, etc. 

Lioncel (bi 6nscl). i6ro. Tad. OF. lioncel, 
dim. of lion Lion.] A small or young lion ; 
chiefly Her, var. || Li onccau late ME.-1610. 

+ Lion-drunk, a. 1599. Said of a man in 
the second of the four stages of drunkenness, 
in which he becomes violent and quarrelsome. 

Lionel (lai‘6nerl). 1661. [a F., dim. of 
lion Lion .1 Her. *■ Lioncel. 

Lioness (bi‘ 5 nes). ME [a. OF. lion{n)esse, 
leonesse (now repl. by lionneS, f. lion Lion.] x. 
The female of the lion. Also fig. of persons, 
a. A woman who is lionized ; a lady visitor to 
Oxford {slang) 1808. 

Li*onet. 1586. [See Lion and -et.J A 
young lion. 

Li'on-beart. 1665. +a. A heart like that of 
a lion, i. e. courageous, b. A lion-hearted per- 
son ; used as tr. Caeur de Lion . 

b. What songs.. The lion-heart, Plantagenet, Sang 
looking thro’ hi* prison bars Tknnyson. bo Lion- 
hearted a. courageous. 

Li-onbood. 1833. [+ -hood.] The con- 
dition of being a ’lion \ 

Lionism (Urdniz’m). 1835. [+ -ism.] 

The practice of lionizing ; the condition of 
being lionized. 

Lionize (brbnsiz), v. 1809. [f. Lion + 
-ize .1 x. trans . To visit the ‘lions' of (a 
place") ; to go over (a place of interest) 1838. 
a. a. To show the 1 lions ' to (a person). Also 
absol . b. To show the ' lions ’ of (a place). 

1830. 8. intr. To see the 4 lions ' of a place 

1825. 4. trans. To treat (a person) as a ' lion’ ; 

to make a ' lion ’ of 1809. 5. intr. To be a 

' lion * 1834. 

3. We sallied forth to l.. which Is the Oxford term 
for gating about, usually applied to strangers 1835. 

LLon-like, a. (adv ) 1556. L Resembling 
a lion or what belongs to one. So Li 'only a. 
(now rare), a. adv. 1610. 

Lionne (ly<m). ME. [F., fem. of lion 
Lion.] *t*x» A lioness. Only ME. ||a. A 
woman of the highest fashion 1846. 

Lionship (bi'onflp). 1769. [+ -ship.] 

The quality or condition of being a lion ; also 
as a mock title. 


LIPOGRAM 

Lip (lip), sb. [OE lifpa wk. muse. 
OTeut. type *ltpjon cogn. w. OS. lepor, OHO. 
lejfur, lefs, etc. : — OTeut. *lspo»-, *Lps, f. root 
* 7 ep~, pro-TeuL *leb- ; cf. L. labium, lab rum, 
etc.] 

L x. Either of the two fleshy structures which 
form the edges of the mouth. Dist. as upper 
and lower, also under . a. Chiefly pL Con- 
sidered as one of the organs of speech ; often 
in fig. contexts OE fb. sing. Language {lit. 
and Jig.) -1695. c. slang. Impudent or saucy 
talk 1821. 

s. When she drinkes, against her lips 1 bob Shake 
P hr. (, [miners* d t steeped) to the lips. I o bite one's l., 
(a) to show vexation ; (b) to repress emotion. To 
carry or keep a stijf upper l., not to lose heart 1 in 
bad sente, to be haid or obstinate. To curl one's L, 
to bend or raise the upper lip slightly on one side, as 
an expression of contempt or scorn, t To hang the L, 
to look vexed. To Itch one's Ifis (see Lick v. 1). 
To smack one's Ups, to express relish for food ,fig. to 
express delight. a. Atheisme is rather in the L., 
than in tbe Heart of Man Bacon. Phr. To escape (a 
person's) bps (see Kbcami v. a b). To hang on (a 
person's) hfs: to listen with rapt attention to his 
words. D. Phr. Of one L (a Hebraism); also, 
agreeing in one story. 

n. x . 'The margin of a cup, a bell, etc. 1592. 
b. The edge of an opening or cavity 1726* c. 
Any edge or rim, esp. one that projects 1608. 
9. In scientific and techn. uses. See below. 

x. b. Every stream of lava descending from the lips 
of the crater Lyeul. C. The 1 . of the hammer of a gun 
1813. a. a. Surg. One of the edges of a wound ME. 
b. Anat. and Zool. ■= Labium or Labrum 1597. C* 
Bot. (a) One of the two divisions of a bilabiate corolla 
or calyx, (fi) = Labellum x. 1776. d. Conch. One 
of tbe edge;, of tbe opening of a spiral shell i68x. 
C. Meek. The helical blade on the end of an auger 
1 884. f. Organ-building. One of the two edges above 
and below the mouth of an organ-pipe 1727. 

attrib. and Comb. x. General : as L-favour , -smile, 
etc. ; (in seuse ‘not heartfelt*, ‘of the lips only 7 
comfort , -comforter , -devotion, -homage, -love, - relb - 
gion.-iervice , -wisdom, - worship , etc. ; L-bom adj. 

s. opei-ial : as l.-auger, one having pod and 1., as 
cist. Irutii the screw auger; -bit. a boring tool used 
in a biACe, and having a cutting I. projecting beyond 
the end of the bairel; -hook, the upper hook of 
several on n line, which is put through the 1. of a live 
bait ; -language, (for the deaf and dumb) language 
communicated by movements of the lips; -pipe Organ- 
building, a flue-pipe; -reading, (in the case of the 
deaf and dumb) the apprehending of what another 
says by waichina the movements of his lips; so 
•speaking ; -stick, a stick of cosmetic for colouring 
the lips; -tooth, a tooth on the I. of a shell ; •vein, 
a labial vein ; -work =» Lip-La boub. 

Lip (lip), v. 1 1604. [f. Lip jA] I. trans. 
To touch with the lips, apply the lips to 1826. 
b. To kiss {poet.) 1604. c. transf. Of water : 
To kiss, to lap 184a. 9. To pronounce with 

the lips only; to murmur softly; to utter 
{tabs.); (slang) to sing (a song) x;89« 3. a. 

trans. To serve as a lip or margin to 1845. k 
Golf. To hit the ball just to the lip or edge of 
(a hole) 1899. 

x. Or the bubble on the wine, which breaks Before 
you 1 . the glass Phakd. b. A band that Kings llaue 
lipt, and trembled kissing miaks. 3. a- Tbe maigin 
..lips tbe pool with gentleness 1880. 

fLlp, v.* ME. [? ; cl. Lop v.] trans. To cut 
off (the head of an animal) ; to prune (a root) ; 
to shear (a sheep) -1607. 

Lipaemia : see Lipo-. 

Lipaxite (li-pawit). 1865. [f. Gr. ktvapbt 
shining + -ite *,] Min. * FLUORITE. 

Lipic (li'pik), a. 1838. [f. Gr. Afirov fat 

+ -IC.] Chevu In /. acid: a crystallizable 
acid produced by the action of nitric acid upon 
a fatty Acid. 

Li'p-labour. 1538. Labour of the lips: 
empty talk ; esp. vain repetition in prayer ; 
t kissing -1665. 

Liplet (Irplet). 1816. [f. Lip sb. + -let.] 
A little lip or ^Entom.) lip-like projection. 
Lipo- (li)^) (bef. a vowel lip-), comb. f. 
Gr. Aiiror lat; as in HLi poturmia (also lip- 
semi a) [Gr. at pa blood], lath, prevalence ol 
fatty matter in the circulation, 

Lipogram (li*p^giwm), 1711. [Back- 
formation f. Gr. Xivoypbftfsaros adj., wanting a 
letter, t A**-, wk, stem of kaiwuv to leave, be 
wanting + ypafiftar*, yp&ptpa letter.] A com- 
position from which ail words that contain a 
certain letter or letters are omitted. Hence 
Lipogramm&'tic a., of, pertaining to, or of the 
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LISLE 


[f. Lip sb. or 
iaving or furnished with a lip 


nature of a 1. So Lipogra'mmatiat, a writer 
of lipograms. 

If Lipoma (lii»»*m&). PI. -mata (-mftti). 
18310. |mod.L, f. Gr. kiirus fat + -cv/za.] 
Path. A fatty tumour. Lipo'mato'aia, excess 
of fat in a tissue. Lipo'matoid, Lipomatous 
adjs. resembling, or of the nature of. a 1. 
Lipotibymy (lipp-Jami), lipothymia (li- 
p<J|>©i*mi&). 1603. [ad. and a. mod.L. lipothy - 
mia, ad. Gr. ktnoOvfxta, f. \11r-, wk. stem of 
Ac/irciv to leave, fail. etc. + 6vfx6s animation.] 
Fainting, swooning, syncope. 
fig. When nature is in a lipothymie Ter. Tayior. 
So Lipothyxnial, Lipothymie adjs. of or per. 
taining to 1. : characterized by 1. 

Lipped (lipt), ppl. a. M E. 
v. 1 + -ud.] 1. Having 

or lips. Often qualihed, as blubber red-, 
thick- 1, a. Dot, — Labiate; also, having a 
labellnm 1731. 

Lippen (lrpSn), v. Chiefly Sc. ME. [?] 
x. tntr. To confide, rely, trust. a. trans. To 
entrust ME. 3. To expect confidently ME. 
Lippitude (li'pitiwd). Now rare. x6a6. 
[ad. L. lippitudo (f. lippus blear-eyed).] Sore- 
ness of the eyes ; blearedness. 

Lipsalve ni*p,sav). 1591. [f. Lip sb. + 

Salve sb. ] Salve or ointment for the lips ; an 
example of this; fig. flattering speech. 

Lipse, obs. var. of Lisp v. 
iLiquable. 1460. [ad. L. Hquabilis ; see 
Liquate v. and -able.] A. adj. That can be 
liquefied. Also, soluble (in a liquid). -1768. 
B sb. [sc. substance. J -16x2. 

Liquate (l©rkw<?it), v. 1669. [f. L. liquat -, 
liquare to melt, cogn. w. liquor Liquor.] fr. 
trans. To make liquid, cause to flow. Also 
intr, to melt. -1728. a. Ale tall. To separate 
metals or free them from impurities by liquefy- 
ing. Also to /. out. 1864. 

Liquation (likwtf 1471. [ad. L 

liquationem, f. liquare ; see prec.] x. The 
making or becoming liquid ; the condition or 
capacity of being melted 161a. a. Metall . The 
action of separating metals by fusion. 
Liquefiacient [likwfT/cJ'idnt). 1853. [ad.L. 
liqucfacicntcm\ see Liquefy and -FACIE nt. ] 

A. adj. Making liquid 1889. 

B. sb. Something which serves to liquefy; 
spec, in Med., an agent (e. g. mercury and 
iodine) supposed to have the power of liquefy- 
ing solid deposits 1853. Also, an agent which 
increases the amount of fluid secretions 1889. 

Liquefaction (likwffae-kjan). Also fllqul-. 
late ME. [a. F. liquefaction, ad. L. lique- 
factionem .] The action or process of liquefy- 
ing, or the state of being liquefied ; reduction 
to a liquid state. +Also fig. of the 4 melting * 
of the soul -1 7 ix. 

Liquefactive (likw/fse*ktiv), a. 1877. [f. 
L. itquefaccre to LIQUEFY. J Having the effect 
of liquefying. 

Liquefy (li-kw/fai), v. Also -| liquify. 
1483. [a. F. liquifier , ad. L liqucfcucre to 

make liquid, f. liquere to be liquid ; see -fy. ] 
1. tram. To reduce (a solid, air, gas) into a 
liquid condition. fFormerly, to dissolve (in a 
liquid). 1547. a. fig. To 4 melt ’ with spiritual 
\ intr. fc 


ardour. Also 1 


4 melt ’ 
for pass. 1483. 


3. intr. To 


become liquid ; + rarely todissol ve (in water) 1583. 

3. 7 he ice liquefying rapidly Tyndall Hence 
Lrquefl'able a. Li*quefier. 

Liquescent (likwe sent), a. 1727. [ad. L 
liquescentem ; see -escent.] In process of 
becoming liquid ; apt to become liquid. Hence 
Llque'sccnce (rare). 

|| Liqueur (lxkor ; often likia»\i), sb. 1749. 
[F. ; * Liquor jA] i. A strong alcoholic 
liquor sweetened and flavoured with aromatic 
substances, b. A mixture (of sugar and certain 
wines or alcohol) used to sweeten and flavour 
champagne 187a 9. Short for liqueur-glass. 

Comb : 1 . brandy, a brandy of special bouquet, 
consumed in small quantities as a 1. j -glass, a very 
small di inking glass used for liqueurs ; -Wine [=» F, 
vin de liqueur J, one of the strong and delicate- 
flavoured wines that have the character of liqueurs. 
Hence Liqueu'r v. to flavour (champagne) with a 1. 

Liquid (li'kwid). ME. [a. OF. liquide, ad, 
L. liquidus, f. liquere to be liquid ; cf. Liquate 
v. ( Liquor.] A. adj. I. Said of a material sub- 


stance in that condition in which its particles 
move freely over each other (so that its masses 
have no determinate shape), but do not tend to 
separate as do those of a gas ; not solid nor 
gaseous ; resembling water, oil, alcohol, etc. 
in their normal condition. Hence, composed 
of a substance in this condition, b. Watery. 
poet, and rhet. 1606. 

L. sap Spenser, fire Shaks. b. Behold The strong 
ribb'd Barke through 1. Mountains cut Shake 

IL Transf. and fig. senses, x. Of light, fire, 
the air : Clear, transparent, bright 1590. a. 
Of sounds : Flowing, pure and clear in tone ; 
not harsh or gi ating. Also in Phonetics , 
Vowel like (see B. 2). 1637. t3. Of proofs, ex- 

position, etc. : Clear, manifest -1726. b. Of 
an account or debt ; Undisputed 1660. 4. 

Not fixed or stable. Of movement ; Facile, 
unconstrained. 1835. 5. Of assets, securities, 

etc. : Promptly convertible into cash 1818. 

z. They That wing the 1 . Air, or swim the Sea 
Drvoen. a. The 1 . and gurgling notes of the bobo- 
link 1879 4. The 1 . nai lire, so to speak, of its technical 

terms. They mean anything and everything Deutsch. 

B. sb, 1. A liquid substance (see A. 1). In 
pi. often =* liquid food. 1708. 9. Phonetics . A 

name applied to the sounds of /, m, n , r, or 
(by some writers) only to those of / and r. 
Cl F. mouilU lit. 4 wet'. 1530. 

a. It [L] melteth in the sounding, and is therefore 
called n 1., the tongue striking the root of the palate 
gently B. Jons. 

Hence Li’quldlesa a. Li’quid-ly adv., -ness. 
Liquidize v, trans. to make I. 

Liquidambar (likwidarmb&j). Also 
liquid ambeV. 1598. (a. mod.L. liquidambar, 
app. irreg. L L. liquidus + med.L anibar 
Amber. J x. A resinous gum which exudes 
from the bark of the tree Liquidambar styra- 
ciflua . Called also copalm balsam. 9. Pot. A 
genus of trees N.O. Hamamelidev , consisting 
| ol two species, L. orientalis of Asia Minor 
(which yields the balsam liquid storax), and L. 
styracifiua, the Sweet-gum tree of N. America ; 
a tree of this genus 1843. 

Liquidate, pa. pple. and ppl. a. Law. 
1574. [ad. late L. liquidatus (see next).] 
Ascertained and fixed in amount. 

Liquidate (lrkwid/it), v . 1575. [f. late 

L. liquidat -, liquidare , f. liquidus .] ti. trans. 
To make clear or plain ; to render unambigu- 
ous ; to settle (differences, etc.) -1780. b. To 
clear away (objections), rare. 1620. 9. To 

determine and apportion by agreement or by 
litigation ; to set out clearly (accounts!. Now 
U.S. 3. To clear off, pay (a debt). Also 
absol. in U.S. slang. 1755. 4. Law and Comm. 

a. trans. To ascertain and set out clearly the 

liabilities of (a company or firm) and to appor- 
tion the assets; to wind up. b. intr. To go 
into liquidation. 1870. 5. trans. To make 

liquid (rare) 1656 

1. Ere we 1 . our differences by the sword H. Wal- 
poik. s. Agreed to pay the debt on its being 
liquidated 179B. 3. To 1 . the National Debt 1834 

Hence Liquidator, a person appointed to wind up 
a company. 

Liquidation (likwid/i J©n), 1575. [See 

pree.J x. Law. The action or process of 
ascertaining and apportioning the amounts of 
a debt, etc. 9. The clearing off or settling 
(of a debt) 2786. 3. The action or process 

of winding up a company; the state or con- 
dition of lacing wound up ; esp. in phr. to go 
into l. 1869. 4. U.S. slang. The taking of 

liquid refreshment 1889. 
a The 1. of Debt is a national duty Lubbock. 

Liquidity (likwi*dTti). 1620. [ad. L. Haul- 
ditatem , f. liquidus Liquid; see -ity. ] The 
quality or condition of being liquid. 

Llqtior (Irk Pi), sb. [ME. licur(e, likour , 
etc., a. OF. licur, lie our, likeur (raod.F. 
liqueur), a. L. liquor ; cf. Liquate, Liquid. 
Assim. to the L. wd. in spelling, without 
change of pronunciation.] fi. A liquid; 
matter in a liquid state ; occas. a fluid -1701. 

b. The liquid constituent of a secretion or the 

like ; the liquid product of a chemical operation 
1565. 9. A prepared solution used as a wash 

or bath, and in industrial processes, e. g, in 
Tanning 1583. b. Brewing. Water 1691. 3. 

Liquid for drinking. Now usu. j fee. a drink 

I produced by fermentation or distillation. ME. 


Also Jig. b. slang. (Chiefly U.S . ) A drink (of 
an intoxicating beverage). Also, a ttquor-up. 
x86o. 4. The water in which meat has been 

boiled ; the fat in which bacon, fish, etc. has 
been fried ; the liquid contained in oysters ME. 
5. The liquid produced by infusion (in testing 
tea) 1870. ||6. The L woid, pronounced 

l^i'kw^J and li'kwfu, used (a) in Pharmacy and 
Med. in the names of solutions of specified 
medicinal substances in water ; (/">) in Physiol., 
as /. sanguinis, the blood-plasma, etc. 1796. 

X. b. Fnr. L. of flints ■= liquor silicutn (see below); 
L of the Hollanders : the chloride of olefiant gas ; l. 
of Libavius, bichloride of tin. 3. Neither anal he 
drinke any £ of grapes Hum. vl 3. Malt l. Spiri- 
tuous L yinous t. Phr. Disguised with U To be 
(the) worse for t . ; to be overcome by drink, 6. (a) 
Liquor ammonia, strong solution of ammonia. 
Liquor fotassm, an aqueous solution of hydrate of 
potash. Liquor siltcum, soluble glass. (b) Liquor 
amnii, the fluid contained in the sac of the amnion 

Comb.i l.-pump, a portable pump for emptying 
casks, etc . ; -thief, a tube which is let down through 
the bung-hole of a cask in sampling spirits. 

Liquor (U‘k©.n, v. 1502. [1. Liquor sb. J 
x. trans . To cover or smear witn a liquor ; esp. 
to lubricate with grease or oil 1573. 9. esp. r J o 

dress (leather, boots, etc.) with oil or grease 
150a. 3. To steep in or soak with a liquor ; to 

steep (malt) in water 1743. 4- To supply with 

liquor to drink; to ply with liquor. Also to L 
up. Now slang. 1560. 5. intr . (slang.) To 

drink alcoholic liquor. Also to l. up. 1839. 

a. They would melt mee out of my fat drop by drop, 
and I. Fishermen's boots with me Shakb 

Liquorice, licorice (likfiris). [ME. licorys , 
a. AF. lycorys , OK. * licorice, ad. late L. Itqut- 
titia, corruptly a. Gr. yXvievppifa , f. *yA 
sweet + P’(a root. Mod.F. r/gltsse is a meta- 
thetic form of the late L. wd.J 1. The rhizome 
(also called liquorice- root) of the plant Glycy- 
rrhiza glabra. Also, a black substance (used 
medicinally and as a sweetmeat) prepared 
from the evapoiated juice of this; also called 
Spanish /., Spanish juice, etc. 9. The plant 
itself. Also other species, esp. G . echinata . 
1548- 3- With qualification, used of plants the 

roots of which resemble or are used as sub- 
stitutes for the true liquorice, as mountain, 
wild eta 1548. 

3. L., Wild, Astragalus ; Ca/eraria % Glycine 
J. Lkk. Wild L., Abrus; also an American name 
lor Galium ciristsans (Trcas, Hot.). 

Comb. 1 1 . vetch. Astragalus glycyphyUus | L 
weed, a tropical plant. Scop aria dulds. 

Liquorish (lrkorij), a . 1789. [f. Liquor 
sb. + -ish \ A sense-perversion of Lickerish.] 
Fond of or indicating fondness for liquor. 
Hence Li’quoriah-Iy adv., -ness. 

Liquorist (lrkorist). 1839. L a - F. liquor - 
iste.j A maker of liqueurs. 

|| Lira (lrr&). PI. ||iire (Ifr*), rarely liras. 
16x7. Jit. lira, contr. f. L. libra pound , see 
Libra.] An Italian silver com, the unit of 
monetary value m Italy : equal in value to the 
brench franc* and containing 100 tentesimi. 
Lire (l2i*j). Obs. exc. Sc. and n.dial. [OE 
lira wk. masc. ; etym. unkn.] Flesh, muscle, 
brawn. Hence Li*ry a. fleshy. 

||Lirella (lue*lft> 1839. [mod.L, F. 
It relic , dim. f. L. lira furrow.] Hot. The 
narrow shield or apothecium, with a furrow 
along the middle, found in some lichens 
Hence Lire 'lliform a. shaped like a 1. 
LiTipipe, lixipoop. Obs. exc. Hist. 1546. 
[ad. med.L liripipium, leropifium, variously 
explained as 4 tippet of a hood , ' cord * shoe- 
lace ', etc. Etym. unkn.] x. In early academi- 
cal costume : The long tail of a graduate's 
hood 1737. ts. One’s ' lesson ‘ r61c or 
1 part * ; chiefly in phr. to know or have (one's) 
lirifoop, to teach (a person) his l, -1633. t3- 

A silly person -17 . . 

Lis Qh). PI. Us, liases. i6ix. [a. F. Its 

lily.] Her. - FlLur-de-lis 9. 

Lisbon (li'zban). 1767. [The capital of 
Portugal. ] a. A white wine of the province of 
Estrcmadura. b. Clayed sugar. c. A kind 
of lemon 1897. 

Lisle (loll). 1851- Name of a French town 
(now Lille ) : attrib . in L. glove , a fine thread 
glove for summer wear ; L. thread, a hard 
twisted cotton thread, orig. made at L. ; etc. 
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Lisp (lisp), sb. 1695. [f. Lisp v.] The 

action or an act of lisping; transf. nppling of 
water, rustling of leaves, etc. 

A young lady of gixty-five.. with an engaging L 
Dickens. 

Lisp (lisp), v . Pa. t. and pple. lisped 
(li&pt). [OE. * wlispian (only in comb.), f, 
whip, wlips adj., lisping.] 1. intr. To sub- 
stitute for s and 2 sounds approaching )> and 6 
in speaking ; either from a defect in the organs 
of speech or as an affectation. Also, loosely , 
to speak with childlike utterance. 9 . trans. 
To utter with a lisp (also with out) ; to utter 
with childlike, imperfect, or faltering articula- 
tion (also fig.) 1620. 

1. He can carue too, and lispe Shaks. As little 
children I., and tell of Heaven Keble. a. To L. 
m \ merits to those that would be deterred by any 
other way of expressing them Hoyle fig. 'I he light 
wave lisps ‘Greece’ Uhowning. Hence Li'sper. 
LPspingly adv. 

Lispound (lbspaund). 150a. [ad. MLG. 
hspunt livsch punt 4 Livonian pound 1 .] 
A unit of weight (1a to 30 lb.) used in the 
Baltic trade, and in Orkney and Shetland. 
tLiss. [OE. libs, liss, {. Ufa gentle, soft, 
Lithe <*.] 1. Keleac; mil gat ion ; hence, 

cessation -1802. a. Tranquillity, peace, test ; 
joy -ME. 

Lissom (li'sam), a. Also lissome. 1800. 
[Contr. var. of Lithesome.] bupple, limber ; 
agile ; lithesome. 

Straight, hut as lissome os a hazel wand Tennyson. 
Hence Lissomness. 

tList, sbA [OE. hlyst masc. and fem. : — 
OTeut. +h lust is : — O Aryan *klu sti-s, f. root 
*klus- (: kleus - : klous-), extended form of 
*klu- (Teut. *hlu~) , see Loud a. ] 1. Hearing; 

the sense of hearing -ME, 9. The ear -1535. 

List (list), sb [OE. lisle wk. fem. ; cf. 
Ger. leiste.] 

I. Border, edging, strip. +1 .yen. A border, 

hem. bordering stnp -1696. fb. Applied to 
the lobe of the ear -1631. 9. spec. The selvage 

or border of a cloth, usu. of different material 
from the body. Also fig. ME. b. Such 
selvages collectively ; the material of which the 
selvage of cloth consists 1507. c. attrib. 
(quasi -adj.) — Made of list, as /. slippers, etc, 
1661. 3. A strip of cloth or other fabric ME. 

4. A band or strip of any material ; a line or 
hand conspicuously maiked on a surface. 

? Obs. ME. b. One of the divisions of a head 
of hair, of a beard. [Cf. It lista.] 1859. 5. A 

stripe of colour. 14^6. 6. Arch. A small 

square moulding or ling encwcling the foot of 
a column, between the torus below and the 
shaft above. Cf. LlsTKL. 1663. 7. Car- 

pentry. a. The upper rail of a 1 ailing. b. 
Carpentry. A strip cut from the edge of a 
plank. 8. Fin-plating. The wire of tin left on 
the under edge of a tinned plate, and removed 
by plunging the plate into the list-pot. 1688. 

II. Boundary. ■fi. A limit, boundary. 

Often pi. -1645. 9. spec, in pi. The palisades 

or other barriers cm losing a space set apart for 
tilting; hence, a space so enclosed in which 
tournaments, etc. we:e held. Occas., the 
arena in which bulls fight or wrestlers contend, 
etc. ME. b. transf. and/r A place of combat 
or contest. Phr. To enter (the) lists. 1579. +3* 

a. sing . and pi. A railed or staked enclosure. 

b. pi. The starting-place of a race (* L. car- 
ceres). Also sing. A race-course or cxeicising 
ground for horses. -1737. 

1. I am bound to your Neece sir: I mean© she U 
the I. of my voyage Siiaks. a. Cambalo That faught 
in listes with the bretheren two For Canacee Chauckh. 
When the Lists set wide. Gave room to the fierce 
Hulls DaYDrN. b. See, Cntoris, how the clouds Tilt 
in the acure lists Drumm. or H 4 wth. 

Comb. L-pot, a ram-iron trough containing a small 
quantity of melted tin, in which the tinned plates ate 
plunged to remove the 1. (sense 1. 7 c). 

List (list), sb .8 ME. [f. List vA] +i. 
Pleasure, joy, delight -1573. a. Appetite, 
craving; desire; inclination, arch. ME. 3. 
(One’s) desire or wish ; (one's) good pleasure. 
Phr. at (one's) l. arch. ME. 

a. I had little L or leisure to write Fuller. 

List (list), sbfi tAUo (Naut. ) lust 1*33. 
[? use of pre.\] 1. Naut. The careening or 
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inclination ol a ship to one side. 9. transf. A 
leaning over (of a building, etc.) 1793. 
s. The cargo shifted giving the ship a L to port 1881. 

List (list), sb . 6 160 si. [a. lists ; prob. 
same as List sb . 2 4 strip 1 (e. g. of paper).] A 
catalogue or roll of names, hgures, words, or 
the like, in eaily use, esp. a catalogue of the 
names of persons having the same duties ; 
spec, a catalogue of the soldiers of an army or 
of a particular aim. b. Placing slang, t-hort 
lor : 1 he list of geldings in training. Hence to 
put on the l . — to castrate, 1890. 

Active /., a 1. of officers m the army or navy liable 
to be called upon for active service. Free {a) a 1. 
of persons admitted free to a theatre, etc. ; ( b ) a I. of 
articles which are duty-free, A 7 tny l , Civil List, 
tetired /., sick-l., etc. (see the first vds.). 

List (list), v . 1 arch. [OE. lystan : — OTeut. 
*lustjan, f. *lustus pleasure ; see Lust i. 
impers . trans. To be pleasing to : Me list 
(occas. listeth ): I please, like, care, or desire. 
9. With personal construction : To desire, like, 
wish, choose (with or without dependent inf.) 
ME. +3. trans . To desiie or wish for (some- 
thing) -1-87. 

1. The lesiyih nat a lonce be Chaucer. To do as 
me lisieth with myne .iwne Tindai k Matt. xx. is. 

a. If we I 10 speake Hand. 1. v. 177. Ihe winde 
bioweth where it h>teth John iii. 8. 

List (list), v . 2 arch. [OE. hly start, f. 
hlyst List sb. 1 ] = LISTEN v. i, 2. 

L., 1., I hear Som far off hallow brenk the silent Air 
Milt. Contus 480. Wilt then 1. to me? Cuwfuk. 

1 L no more the tuck of drum Scott. 

List (list), v 3 ME. [f. List sb z ; cf. OF. 
lister to put a list on (cloth); G. leiden, Du. 
lifiten . ) ti. trans. To put a list, border, or 
edge round (an object) ; to border, edge. Also, 
to put as a list upon. -1703. b. To fix list 
upon the edge of (a door) i860. ta. '1 o en- 
close ; to rail in -1565. *fb. To bound. 
Hooker. 3. Carpentry. To cut away the 
sappy edge of a board ; to shape a block or 
stave by cl lopping 1635. 

1. A Danish curtaxe, lifted with gold or silver Milt. 

b. Monsieur Leclerc . .listed the doois against up 
ptoaching winter breezes 1881. 

Lis*. (lisf), vfi 1614. [f. List sb .* In 

senses 3 and 4, now aphet. f. enlist, and often 
written 7 st. ] 1. trans. To set down in a list ; 

to catalogue, rfgisler. b. To set down in a 
special or official list (e g. of cases for trial, of 
stocks, etc.) 1702. ta. To comprise in a list or 
catalogue ; to enrol ; to put in the same cate- 
gory with -1777. 3* To appoint formally (an 

officer); also in pass, to be appointed or 
gazetted as (captain, etc.). Later, only 
Enlist v. i 1643. Also transf. and fig. 4. 
reft, and intr. (lor rrfi.) * ENLIST v. 3. Phr. 
To l. ( oneself ) a soldier or for a soldier. 1643. 
Also transf. and fig. 

1. About one hundred species of butterflies have 
been listed 1S87. 3. (le listed me when 1 w;is out of | 

my senses Southey. Jig. He that is born, is listed j 
life is war Younu. 4. He listed at last for a sodger 
Stkvfnson. trans/: Merely that they [M.P.’s] may 
1. under party banners Stephen. 

List (list), v. 5 1626. | f. List j/;.*] intr. 

Of a ship : To careen, heel, or incline to one 
side. Also with off. 

She listed to port and filled rapidly 1885. 

Llstel (li*Bt£l). 1598- [a. F. listet , ad. It. 
listello (also used), dim. of lis/a « LIST sb 2 ] 
Arch. A small list or fillet. 

Listen (li’sn), sb. 1803. [f. next.] The 

action or an act of listening ; a spell of listen- 
ing. Chiefly in phr. On or upon the l. 

Listen (li's’n), v. [ONorthumb. lysna, f. 
(ult.) Teut. root *hlus - ; see List sb . » Cf. OE. 
hlosman, from the same root.] i* trans. I o 
hear attentively ; to give ear to; to pay atten- 
tion to. Now arch, or poet. 9. intr. To make 
an effort to hoar something ; to give ear MK. 

1 At which 1 ceas't, and Iksten’d them a while Milt. 
a. They will be sure to 1. if they find that you are a 
good speaker Jowktt. To l. to {unto ) : to give ear 
to (= sense 1) ; also, to allow oneself to be persuaded 
hy. List'n not to his Temptations Milt. To l.for, 
faften to he eager or make an effort to catch the 
sound of. To l in : to listen to concert performances, 
news, etc. transmitted by wireless. Hence LFstener, 
one who listens ; an attentive hearer. Listening 
vbL sb. I spec . in Listening gallery Forti/., a gallery 
nm out under and beyond the glacis Sn the direction 
of the besiegers’ works, to en tble the besieged to 
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bear and estimate the distance the besiegers have 
mined. 

i Lister 1, ME. [a. OF. listre , altered f. 
litre ; — L. lector (see Lector). J A reader or 
lector -1555. 

Lister * (U'staj). 1678. [f. I ist vA + 

-ER 4 ,J 1. An enhster. 9. One who makes out 

a list, spec. (L/.S.) ol taxable property. 

Lister, var. of Lustlk. 

Listerian (lisilo-ndn), a. 1880. Applied 
to the system of antiseptic surgery invented by 
Lord Lister. So Listerine (Irsterin), a pio- 
prietary antiseptic solution named after Lister 
1889. Li'sterism, the system of antiseptic 
surgery originated by Lister 1880. Li sterize 
v. to treat on Listerian methods 190a. 

Listful (li*gtiul'i, a. arch. 1595. [f. List 
v. L + -FUL.J Inclined to listen, attentive. 
Listing (li siiij), sb. ML. [1. List sb - + 
-iNf. 1 .J 1. Selvage ; the material of which the 

list of cloth is composed. 9. Naut. A narrow 
strip cut out off the edge of a plank to show its 
condition, or in order to put in a new piece 
1836. Comb, l.-pot - list-pot i see LIST sb.' A 

Listless (Irstles), a. 1440 [1. List sb . 3 

+ -less,] fa. Destitute of iclish or inclination 
for some object or pursuit ; const, of. b. Un- 
willing to move, act, or make any exertion ; 
languid, indifferent. 

b. A dull disc our-'C naturully produi es a 1. audience 
1766. Hence Li'stless*ly auv., -ness. 

Lit, sb. Obs. exc. dial, [late OE., a. ON. 
litr.] Dye. dye stuff. Hence Lit v., to dye. 

Lit (lit),///, iz. 1820. [pn. pi le. of Liuht 
v.‘ J j Lighted, illumined ; also with up. (Also 
in comb., as sun-lit.) 

Lit, pa. t. of Light w.i and 2 . 

Litany (li-tani). ME. [ad. med.L. litania, 
letama, a. Gr. hiravua prayer, f. X.travivttv t 
f. AiroFor suppliant, f. A nil supplication.] 1. 
Fcil. A form of public prayer, usually peniten- 
tial, consisting of a series of petitions, in which 
the clergy lead nnd the people respond. A 
litany may be used either as part of a seivice 
or by itself, in the latter case often in proces- 
sion. b. The L. ; that form of ‘general sup- 
plication 1 appointed lor use in the Book of 
Common Prayer 154].. a. transf. A form of 
supplication lesembling a litany; also, a con- 
tinuous repetition or long enumeration resem- 
bling those of litanies ME. 

x. attrib., u l. desk. a. Luid deliver me from my 
self, is a part of my Letany Sir T, Browne. Hear 
them mumble Their 1. of curses Shelley. 

Litarge, -y, obs. ff. Litharge. 

Litchi : lxtjr). 15B8. [Chinese li-chi.] The 
fruit of the Nephelium litchi (N.O. Safinda - 
cest), a tree introduced from China into Bengal. 

Lite, sb. , a., and adv. Obs. exc. arch. 01 dial. 
[Partly repr. OE. lyt sb.. adj , adv., and partly 
ON. hit adv., contr. of lilet, neut. ol litcll ; see 
Little.] A. sb. 1. Little, not much. 9. Few 
OE. B. adj. (Uninflected in OE.) 1. Few 
OE. 9. 1 Jttle in amount ME. 3. Small ME. 
C. adv. Little: in a small degree OE. 

-Lite ( « F. -litc, G. -lith, - lit ), ending of 
names of minerals, repr. Gr. KiBos stone. '1 lie 
form - lite , instead of -lith, is due to the ex- 
ample of the French geologists. 

Liter, var. of Litre 

Literacy (li*t«rAsi). 1883. [f. Literate ; 
see -acy.] Quality or state of being literate. 

|| Liters; humamores ( lrtsn hi«m£ mi&» *rf z) . 
1747. See Humane a. 2, Letter sbA 11. 4; 
spec, the name of a School in the University of 
Oxford. (Abbrev. Lit. Hum.) 

Literal (H-ter&l). ME. [a. OF. literal (F. 
littdral), ad. L. litteralis, f. littera LETTER sb.] 
A. adj. z. Of or pertaining to letters of the 
alphabet ; of the nature of letters ; expressed 
by letters. +Of a verse : Alliterative, b. 
Of a misprint, etc. : Affecting a letter 1606. a* 
Of a translation, version, transcript, etc. : Re- 
presenting the very words of the original; 
verbally exact >599> 8* a, Theol. Peitainingto 
the * letter ’ (of Scripture) ; in interpretation, 
applied to taking the words of a text, etc. , in 
their natural and customary meaning, and 
using the ordinary rules of grammar ; opp. to 
mystical, allegorical , etc. fAlso occas. of a 
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few, etc. : That is to interpreted literally. 
ME, b. Hence, applied to taking words in 
their etymological or primary sense, or in the 
sense expressed by the actual wording of a 
passage, without recourse to any metaphorical 
or suggested me ining 1597. c. Of persons : 
Prosaic, matter-of-fact 1778. 4. Used to de- 

note that the accompanying sb. has its literal 
sense, without metaphor, exaggeration, or in- 
accuracy ; literally so called 1646. f$. Episto- 
lary -1657. +6. — Literary >1604. 

1. The art of expressing their thoughts by 1 . 
characters 1713. The L notation of numbers Johnson. 
b. ’Twas a L. fault in that Copy, which Casaubon 
used Bentley. a. The common way.. is not a 1 . 
Translation, but a kind of Paraphrase Drydkn. 3. 
a. Where a litterall construction will stand, the 
farthest from the letter is commonly the worst 
Hooker. b. 1 see very feiv people; and, in the 1 . 
sense of the word, 1 hear nothing Chester?. 

B. sb . ti. A literal interpretation or meaning 
-1646. s. Printing. A literal misprint i6aa. 
Hence Li-teralness, quality of being 1 . 
Literalism (li-tSralirm). 1644. [f. prec. 

+ -ism. J i. The disposition to take and inter- 
pret words in their literal sense. 3. A peculi- 
arity of expression due to literality (mod.). 3. 

Fin* Arts . The disposition to represent objects 
or interpret representations faithfully, without 
idealization 1863. So Ll'teralist, one who 
adheres to the letter of a text or statement. 
Also, in art and literature, an exact copyist. 
Literall'stic a. pertaining to or characteristic 
of a literal ist ; having the character of 1. 
Literality (lit&m-ITti). 16.13. [*"■ Literal 
- t- -ITY.] The quality or fact of being literal ; 
literalness. +Also, a literal meaning. 

Literalize (lrtifribir), v. 1826. [f. 
Literal + -ize.] trans To represent or 
accept as literal. 

To 1 . poetical al.eeory 18*7, metaphors 1856. Hence 
Literaliza’tlon, Li’terallzer. 

Literally (U-terali), adv . 1533. [f. 
Literal + -ly a .] 1. In the very words, 

word for word. Also trans f. 1646. a. In the 
literal sense 1533. b. Used to indicate that the 
following word or phrase must be taken in its 
literal (now often erron., in its strongest ad- 
missible) sense 1687. 

1. Which are 1 . thus translated Sir T. Browne, a. 
It is found that the Act does, not mean 1 . what it says 
i 8;5. IX^The singular fate of dyin;? 1. of hunger 
Hume. Literally worn to a shadow 1825. For the 
last four years. .1 1. coined money 1863. 

Literary (Ii*tt?i&ri),tf. 1646. [ad. L. lit ter a- 
riu % f. httera letter.] +1. Pertaining to the 
letters of the alphabet -17^3. ta. Carried on 
by letters ; epL tolar y. Smollett. 3. Of or 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, literature, 
polite leirning, or books and written composi- 
tions ; pertaining to that kind of written com- 
position which h is value on account of its 
qualides of form 1749. 4. Versed in literature; 

spec . eng >ged in literature as a profession. Of 
a society, etc. : Consisting of literary men. 
1791. 

3. L. history (e. g. of a legend, an event, etc.) : the 
history of the treatment of, and references to, the 
subject in literature. L. property : («) property which 
consists in written or printed compositions; (b) the 
exclusive right of publication as recognized and 
limited by law. A man of L merit Goldsm. A 1 . 
reputation Johnson, conflict Macaulay. Hence 
Li'terarlly adv. Literariness. Ll-teroryism, 
addiction to L forms } an instance of this. 

||Literata (lit&fl'ti). PI. -t®. [L. fem. of 
litteratus : see next ] A learned 01 literary 
lady. Coleridge. 

Literate (li*t£r/t). ME. [ad. L. litteratus , 
f. httera. | A. adj. x. Acquainted with letters ; 
educated, learned In early use, const. %n. 
3. Literary i6a8. 

1. A polite and 1 . Court Chester?, a. To beguile, 
..with some I. diversion, the tedious length of those 
days 1651, Hence fLiter&ted a. learned. 

B. sb. 1. A boerally educated or learned 
person T550. 9. spec . In the Church of Eng- 
land, one admitted to holy orders without hav- 
ing a univeisity degree 1824, 3. One who can 

read and write. Opp. to illiterate. 1894. 

1. Cal list a was a Greek ; a L, or blue-stocking J. H. 

^ KWM AN- 

|| Literati (litSrrt-tai), sb pi. Also flit- 
teratL 1621. \ L. : see Literate.] Men of 

letters ; the learned class as a whole. 


To be . . examined & approued as the L in Chine 
Burton. 

II Literatim (lit£rfi-tiin),adfe. 1643. [mod.L. 
lit(t)eratim, t L. Httera Letter.] Letter for 
letter; literally. 

Literatim (iiterH'Jan). [f. L. Httera + 
-ATION.J T he action or process of representing 
(sounds or words) by letters. (Mod. Diets.) 

II Literato (litSra'ta). 1704. [It. litterato, ad. 
L. litteratus. ] One of the literati ; a man of 
letters ; a learned man. 

Literator (li*tir/»t6j). 1635. [a. L. lit(t)era- 
tor, f. Httera?] *ti. A pretender to learning, a 
sciolist -1641* 9. A literary man ; — Littera- 
teur 1791. 3. +A bibliographer. Also, a 

grammarian, critic (rare) 1727. 

e. I French J preceptors, .a set of pert petulant 
literntors Burke. 

Literature (li*t 5 r&tiiu). ME. [ad. (? through 
F.) L litteratura , f. littera a letter.] x. Ac- 
quaintance with Metiers 1 or books; literary 
culture. Now rare or obsol. a. Literary work 
or production ; the activity or proiession of a 
man of letters ; the realm of letters 1779. 8- 

Literary productions as a whole ; the writings 
of a country or period, or of the world in 
general. Now also, less widely, writings 
esteemed for beauty of form or emotional effect. 
x8ia. b. The body of books, etc. that treat of 
a subject i860. c. col log. Any printed matter 
1895. 

1. Another person of infinite 1. [ScldenJ 1693. a L., 
the most seductive, the mast deceiving, the most dan- 
gerous of professions Mohlky. 3. Their L, their works 
of art offer models that have never been excelled Sim 
H. Iiavy. Ltght sre Light a . 1 V. 3. 

|| Literatus (litgrcW0s). rare . 1704. [L. 

lit(t)eratus .] One of the Literati. 

Our bright ideal of a L may chance to be married 
I Dk Quincey. 

Lith (lip), sb. Obs. exc. arch, or dial. [OE. 
UP neut. : — OTeut. *li^u- : — pre-Teut. *litu- 
f. root *lf - ; see Limb jA 1 ] i. A limb. b. A 
joint ; freq. in /. and limb OE. 3. Sc. A divi- 
sion (of an orange, etc.) ; one of the rings 
round the base of a cow's horn 1795. 

Lith, obs. 3rd sing. pres. ind. of Lie. 

-lith, terminal element repr. Gr. At 0 oi stone, 
used chiefly in Biol, and Path., as coccolith, 
etc. In Min. -lite is the usual form. 
||Lith®mia (lijw-mia). 1874. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. A i0oi stone + af/ia blood.] Path. The 
condition in which lithic or uric acid is in ex- 
cess in the blood ; formerly called uricsemia. 
Hence Lithee'inic a. 

Lithagogue (li jikgpg). 1844. [£ Gr. 

KlOos stone + Ayatybs drawing forth.] Path 
adj. and sb. (A medicine) having the power to 
expel calculi from the kidneys or bladder. 
Lithanode (li jrtndud). 1887. [f. as prec. + 
Anode.] Electr. A hard compact form of 
peroxide of lead, used in storage batteries. 
Litharge (li-Jiaidj). ME. [a. or ad. OF. 
litarge , litargire (F litharge ), ad. L. litharqy- 
rus t a. Gr.,f. A iOos stone + Apyvpos silver.] 1. 
Monoxide of lead (PbO) prepared by exposing 
melted lead to a current of air. ta* • White 
lead or Red lead-x8ooi 

1. f L. of gold : 1. when coloured red by mixture of 
red lead. T L. qf silver : a name given to 1. a& being 
a by-product in the separation of stiver from lead. 

Lithate (li-Jtft). 1831. [f. Lith-ic aA + 
-ate 1 . J them . A salt of lithic acid. 

Lithe (lsitf), a. [OE. Me, f. (ult.) Tent, 
and WAryan root whence L. lentuss low, 
etc.] tz. Of persons, their actions, eta : Gen- 
tle. meek -ME. s. Of things: Mild, soft; 
agreeable, mellow, pleasant. Of a medicine : 
Gentle in operation. Obs. exc. dial OE. 3. 
Easily bent ; flexible, Umber, pliant, supple. 
(The current sense.) ME. 

3. Th’ unwieldy Elephant, .wrealhd His L. Pro- 
boscis Milt. Hence Li’the-ly adv., -ness. 

fLithe, vP [OE. Itl-an, wk. vb. f. Hie 
Lithe <*.] tram. To render ‘lithe’, i.e. 
gentle or mild ; to influence gently ; to relax ; 
to mitigate; to relieve; to render supple; to 
bend, subdue -1643. 

Lithe (laitT), v* Obs. esc. arch, and dial. 
ME. [a. ON. hlpOa, f. hli& 0 neut., listening, 
sound, f. Tout, root m hleu - to hear; see List 


jA*] intr. To hearken, listen. Also, to hear 




ither (li‘6u). [OE. Ijttre t — prehist 
*liuPrjo- t the first element of MHG., G. Iteder- 
lich lewd.] A. adj. ti- Of persons, etc. : Bad, 
wicked ; base, rascally. Of an animal : Ill-tem- 
pered. -1546. ta. Of things : Bad (chiefly in 
physical sensei). Of a part of the body : Wither- 
ed, impotent -i6aa. fb. Of the air : Pestilential. 
Only ME. g. Lazy, sluggish, spiritless. Now 
dial. 1460. 4. Pliant, supple ; (of the air, sky) 




tLi'ther-ly a. and adv., 


1 B. adv . Badly, wickedly; ill, poorly -ME. 
Lithesome (Urfcflxn), a. 1768. [f. Lithe 
a. + -some.J — Lissom. 

Lithia 1 (lbjnft). 1818. [a. mod.L. lithia, 
altered f. lit A ion , mod.L. ad. Gr. A I0uov t neut 
of klBtios stony ; after soda, potasses ,] Chem. 
The oxide of lithium, LiO. Also attrib . tow 
colloq. Short for lithia water 1893. 

Lithia water is. .prescribed to gouty ..persons 1878. 
|| Lithia 8 fli‘)>ia). 189a. [mocLL., f. Gr. 
Ai 0 or stone.] Path. The formation of sandy 
or stony concretions in the body, esp. In the 
Meibomian follicles of the eye. (Cf. next.) 

H Lithiasto (lijiai'&sis). 1657. YmodX., Gr. 
Ax 0 tuuiy, f. A* 0 i dv, f. Ai 0 or stone. J Path . The 
formation of stony concretions in the body, 
esp. in the urinary passages. 

Lithic (lrj>ik) y a. 1 1797. [ad. Gr. Xa0iu6s 9 
C A i 0 or.] x. Chem. and Path. Of or pertaining 
to * stone ' or calculi in the bladder, 9. gen. 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of srone 1803. 

1. t L. acid : uric acicL The uric, or 1 ., acid calculus 
1876. a. L. age. the ' stone age ' of Archaeology. L. 
01 namenta J. Ferousson. 

Lithic (li’pik), a . 54 1839. [f. Lith-ium + 
-IC.] Chem. Pertaining to lithium. 

LithiophiUte QijnriiUit). 1878. [L 
Lithi-um + Gr. iplkot friend +-ite.] Min. A 
mineral containing a large proportion of 
lithium. 

Lithium (li*j>i£m). 1818. [f, Lithia l; 

see -ium. ] Chem. An alkali-metal occurring in 
small quantities in various minerals. 

Litho (lrjx;). 1890. Techn. abbrev. of 
Lithograph. 

Litho- (li]w) f bef. a vowel lith-, comb. £ 
Gr. Ai 0 of stone ; in various scientific and tech- 
nical words, as Litho' genona [Gr. -7 evijs pro- 
ducing + -ous] a ., stone-producing, applied to 
those animals which produce coral. Litho*- 
phagous [Gr, -<p6,yo$ eating] a., stone-eating, 
as certain molluscs which bore through stones. 
Li’thophane [Gr. -<parfis appearing |( a kind of 
ornamentation produced by impressing upon 
porcelain-glass in a soft state figures which are 
made visible by transmitted light ; so Litho- 
phn-nlc a : Litho'phany. the art of making 
this Li-thotint, the art or process of printing 
tinted pictures from lithographic stones ; a 
picture so printed. 

Lithochromatic (li'Jwkwxns'tik). 1846. 
[f. Litho- + Gr. xpaipur- t XP^P* 1 c 0 ^ 0111 + 
-IC .1 adj. Pertaining to lithochromatios. sb. 
pL't he art or process of applying oil colours to 
stone and taking impressions therefrom. So 
Li*thochrome,chromolilhograpby 1854. Li’tho- 
ohromy, painting on stone 1839 ; also, chromo- 
lithography 1885. 

Lithoclast (lrjidklast). 1839. [f. Litho- 
+ Gr. -Kkdanjt breaker, f. xAov to break.] 
fi. A stone-breaker. Burckhardt. a. Surg. 
An instrument for breaking up stone in toe 
bladder 1847. Hence Lithocla’stic a. 
Lithocyat (li-j^sist). 1859. [f. Litho- 4- 
CYST.] X. Zool. One of the sacs containing 
mineral particles found in certain Medusae, 
and supposed to be organs of hearing. a. 
Hot. A cell containing crystals of calcium car- 
bonate in the leaves of certain plants. VINES. 
Lithodomoui (liftrddmas), a. i860, [f. 
mod.L, generic name Uthodomus , ad. Gr. 
XifoMpun mason 4- -ous.] Zool. Boring in 
stone, as mussels of the genus Lithodomms. 

Litboglyph (li*)*%lif) 1843. [f. Litho- 

+ Gr. y\v<p*tv to carve. ] An Incision or en- 
graving on stone. 
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LITHOGRAPH 

Lithograph (li'Jtfgraf), sb. 1839. ff. 
Litho- + -graph (or from Lithoc.rapiiyJ.] 
1. A lithogmpliic print* s* An inscription on 
stone. Whittier. 

Lithograph, v. 1695. [f. as prec-J z. 

trans. To print from stone; to produce by 
lithography, a. To write or engrave on stone 
(rare) 1872. So Litho 'grapher, fone who 
writes about stones 1685; one who practises 
lithography 1828. f Litho 'graphiro v. 
Lithographic (lijtfgrse'filc), a. 1813. [f. 
Lithography + -ic.] x. Pertaining to, em- 
ployed in, or produced by lithography; en- 
graved on or printed from stone, a. Descrip- 
tive of stones or rocks (rare) 1820. 

1. L. impressions fiotn drawings 18x3. L. chalk and 
L ink 1819, L. limestone, elate, stone \ a compact 
yellowish slaty limestone used in lithography. So 
Lithogra*pmcal a. pertaining to lithogi aphy {ran r) 1 
lithological. 

Lithography (lijygr&fi). 1708. [See 
Litho- and -gkaphv.] ti. A description of 
stones or rocks. a. The art or process of 
making a drawing, design, or writing on 
lithographic stone, so that impressions iu ink 
can be taken fro n it 1813. 

*•, The process of 1. consists essentially in the appli* 
•at ion of a greasy ink on to a damp stone 1879* 

Lithoid (lrjmid), a. 1833. [ad. Gr. \1O0- 
#18171, f. A Mot; see -oirx] Of the nature or 
structure of stone. So Lithoi*dai a. 1833. 

Lithology [lijp-ldrigi). 1716. [See Litho- 
and -LOGY.J 1, The science of the nature and 
composition of stones and rocks. a. The de- 
partment of medical science concerned with 
calculi in the human body. Also, a treatise on 
calculi. 1802. 

1 fence Litholo‘gic, -al a. Lltholo*glcally adv. 
Lltho'logiet, one versed in 1. 

Lithomancy (lrjtfinscnsi). 1646. [f. Gr. 
A iSos ; see -manCY.J Divination from stones. 
Lithomarge (li’Jtfmajds). 1753. [ad. 
mod.L. lithomarga (also u ed), i Gr. A iOos + 
L. marges marl. J GcoU 4 An early name for 
several kinds of soft clay-like minerals, includ- 
ing kaolin 4 (A. II. Chester). 

Lithontriptic (liftpntn -ptik), lithonthryp- 
tic (-|>ri*ptik). 1646. [ad. F. IWumtriptique or 
mod.L. lithontripticus (in 17th c. corrected to 
-tkrypticus), repr. Gr. \l 9 ojy $pvnTiK& 4 (drugs) 
comminutive of stones (iu the kidneys) \ Cf. 
Lithotriptic.] Med . adj. and sb. (A medi- 
cine) having the property of breaking up stone 
in the bladder. 

Lithophyte (li*]>dfoit). 1747. [f. Gr. \l0o% 
+ <pvr 6 r plant.] x. Zool. A polyp the sub- 
stance of which is stony or calcareous, as some 
corals. a. Hot. A plant growing on stone or 
rock 1895. LlthophyTLc, -phytotia adjs. 

Llthotome (li'JJt^m). 1758. [ad. Gr. 
XiOorofAov adj. neut., stone-cutting, £ Af 0 or + 
-rofxot cutting.] Surg. An instrument for cut- 
ting the bladder In lithotomy ; prop, called a 
eystotome. Hence Lithoto’xnic, -al a . 
Lithotomy (lijytomi). 1791. fad. late L. 
lithotomia , a. Gr., £ \J&os + - ro/jua cutting.] 
The operation, art, or process of cutting for 
stone in the bladder. So Litho*tomist, one 
who practises 1. 1663; also, one who cuts in- 
scriptions on stone 1713. Litho*tomixe v. 
trans . to subject to L 1830. 

Lithotripsy (ll-)tflripsi). 1834. [£ Litho- 
► Gr. rptifut rubbing.] The operation of 
rubbing down or crushing stone in the bladder. 
So Lithotri'ptic [refash. f. Lithontriptic, as 
if f. Gr. -TptirTiicS*, f. rpipuv to rub] a. - 
Lithontriptic 1847. Lithotri’ptor 1847 
(lithon- 1825) Surg. an instrument for litho- 
tripsy. 

Lithotritor (lrjkftroitpi). 1898. [ad. F. 
hthotriUur, altered f. Ltthotriptor, as if f. 
L. tritor, ter ere to rub.] Surg. — LlTHO- 
triptor. So Li‘thotrlte, a form of lithotriptor 
for crushing atone into minute particles wnich 
can be voided 2839. Lithotrl'Hc a. 183a 
Litho’trltiat, one who practises lithotrity 1836. 
Litho'tritise v. trans . to subject to lithotrity 
1843. lithotrity, lithotripsy, cap by means 
of a lithotrite 1897. 

Llthotype (lrjtftoip), sb. 1875. [f. Litho. 
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l + Type sb.] x. A stereotype plate made with ! 
gum-shellac, sand, tar, and linseed-oil. a. An 
etched stone surface for printing 1875. 8* A 

lithographed finger-print. Conan Doyle. So 
L i'thotype v. ttans . to prepare for printing by 
lithotypy. Lithe typic a. Litho*typy> the 
process of making lithotypes (sense x); also 
printing horn etched stone. 

Lithsxn&n (lr)w,m8en). Hist. [OE. libs- 
\ tnann, a. ON. liOsmab-r (accus. -moss), £ 
ttds, gemt. of lid host + maor Man. 1 A sailor 
in the navy under the Danish kings of England. 

Lithuanian (liJns^Tiian), a. and sb. 2555. 
[f. Lithuania + -AN.] Belonging to (a native 
of) Lithuania, its people or language ; sb. also, 
the Lithuanian language. So Lithuanlc (lijriai- 
senik) 1841. 

Litby tli'fli), a. dial. [OE. litSit-, cf. Do. 
and G. Udig Etym. unkn.] Pliable, flexible, 
supple ; soft, unresisting. 

Lftigable (li’tigab’l), a. 1764. [See Liti- 
gate and -ABLeT] That may be litigated ; 
disputable. 

Litigant (lrtig&nt). 1638. [ad. F. litigant , 
ad. L. litigantem (see next).] A. adj. En- 
gaged in a lawsuit or in a dispute. Only in con- 
nexion with party . B. sb. A person engaged 
in a lawsuit or dispute 1659. 

A. The parties 1 . are agreed that (etc.J Chillinow. 
B. Poverty is no bar to the L. 1885. 

Litigate (lrtignt), v. 1615. [f. L. litigat-, 
litigare, f. lit*, lis lawsuit.] 1. intr. To be a 
party to a lawsuit ; to go to law. Also t gen. 
to dispute. 9. trans , To contest at law ; to 
plead for or against 1741* b.gen. To dispute, 
contest (a point, etc.) 1739. 

a My grandfather’s estate is to be litigated with 
me 1748. Hence Ll’tigator, one who litigates. 

Litigation (litigl 1 jan). 1567. [ad. late L. 
litigationem \ sec prec.] x. The action of carry- 
ing on a suit in law or equity; legal proceed- 
ings 1647. b. The practice of going to law 
1785. a. Disputation (now rare) 1567. 

1. Phr. In l . : in process of investigation before a 
court of law. b. The spirit of 1 . Trollope. 

Litigious (liti'd^os), a. ME. [ad. F. liti - 
giettx , ad. L. litigiosus, f. litigium litigation ; 
see -ous.] x. a. Fond of disputes, contentious 
(now rare). b. Fond of going to law. fa. 
Disputable, questionable ; productive of con- 
tention <-1648. b. Disputable at law ; that is 
or is liable to become the subject of a lawsuit, 
esp. of a benefice 1568. 3. Of or pertaining to 

lawsuits 1589. 

x. a. Socrates hade ii. 1 . and malicious wifas ME. 
b. They (Hindus] are very 1 . . . They will persevere in 
21 law-suit till they are ruined Elfhinstonb. a. The 
time of his birth seemeth to him to be L Crookjk 3. 
Pleasing thoughts of L terms, fat contentions, and 
flowing fees Milt. Llti'gioua-ly adv^ -ness* 

Litmus (lrtmfls). 150a. [Altered from 
MDu, leeemos , lijemoes , mod. Du. lakmoes, f. 
lak LAC 1 + mots pulp. Cf. ONorw. litmosi. ] 
A blue colouring matter obtained from various 
lichens, esp. archil, Koccella tinctoria . (It is 
turned red by acids, and turned blue again by 
alkalis.) Also attrib. 

L. bine, a blue pigment prepared from L | 1 * paper, 
unoised paper stained blue with L, used as a test for 
acids t when reddened by an acid, it servas as a test ( 
fot alkalis. ! 

II Litotes (loi-tdtfz, li*t-). 1657. [a. Gr. A jt 6 - j 
rrjs, f. A<tos smooth, plain, sm^l, etc.] Rhet , A 
figure, in which an affirmative is expressed by 
the negative of the contrary; an instance of 
this ; e.g. a citizen of no mean city . 

Litre (lrtaj. Fr. lsir). Also U*S. Utsr« 
1810. [a. F. litre (formed 1793) ; app. f. late 

L. litra, a. Gr. \irpa pound.] The unit of 
capacity in the metric system, represented by a 
cube whose edge is the tenth of a metre, and 
» about x| pints. 

Li'tster. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [f. Lit v. 4- 

-STKR. j A dyer. 

Litten (lit’n), ppL a. 1849. [pseudo-arch, 
pple. of Light v.*] Lighted ; as, red-L, eta 
Litter (lHu), sb. ME. [ad. AF. liters, 
OF. litters, F. litiire : — med.L Uctaria, f. L 
lectus( F. lit) bed.] fx. A bed -1481. b. In 
techn. use : A bed or substratum of various 
materials 1848, a. a. A vehicle containing a 
couch shut in by curtains, and carried on men's 
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shoulders or by animals. b. A framework 
supporting a bed or couch for transporting the 
sick and wounded. ME 3. Straw, rushes, or 
the like, serving as bedding. ta. For human 
beings -1774. b. For animals. (Now also, 
the straw and dung together.) ME. c. Hence 
applied to straw, etc. + for plaster, ffor thatch, 
or for the protection of plants 2453. 4. Odds 

and ends, miscellaneous rubbish; a state of 
untidiness ; a disorderly accumulation of things 
lying about 1730. 5. The young brought 

forth at a birth 1486 ; also transf. and fig. (con- 
temptuous) 156 c ; tan act of bringing forth young 
(said of animals only) -1794. 

a He ordeyned lyttyers Cor the wounded knyghtes 
Malory. To keep himself dose shut up in hit f. 1734. 
x. a. Pht. To make L ef (one's life) 1 to sacrifice 
lavishly (* F. faire litters de). b. The 1. of a 
farmyud gathered under the windows of his bed- 
chamber Macaulay. 4. She was ashamed to be seen 
in such a pickle,, .her house was in such a 1. Fielding. 
1 The 1 . is lyke to the ayre and the damme H kywood. 
Phr. At nor one /. Hence Li'ttery a. of or pea- 
raining to L j untidy. 

Litter (li-toi), v. ME. [f. Litter sb.] tL 
trans. To carry in a litter. Darrell. 9 . To 
furnish (a horse, etc.) with litter or straw for 
his bed. Also to l. down. ME. 3* intr. To 
he down on a bed or on litter (rare) 1634. 4* 

trans . To cover with litter. Also with down. 
1700. 5. To cover as with litter, to strew totik 

objects scattered in disorder. Also with about, 
on, over 1713. 6. Chiefly of animals : To bring 

forth (young). Also absol. or intr. X484. 

a Tell them how they 1 . their lades.. in the House 
of God Hackrt. 4. But, for hu ease, well littered 
was the floor Dsydrm. 5 Dinner was over. The 
floor was littered with rushes and fragments of rolls 
and broken meat Froudr. 6. Saue for the Son, that 
she did littour heere, A frekelld whelpe, hug-borne 
Temp. I. ii. a8a. 

|| Litterateur (lsuratdr). 1806. [F., ad. L. 
litterator, f. littera letter.] A literary man, a 
writer of literary works. So || Lifctdr&trlce, a 
literary woman, an authoress. 

Little (li*t’l), a., adv., and sb. [OE. lytel, 
lytel : — WGer. *luttilo f. * 7 »/- (proo. £ root of 
OE. Itltan to bow down : see Lout v. 1 ) repre- 
sented in OE. Ift, lyt, etc.] A. adj. Tha 
opposite of great or much. Com par Less, 
Lesser ; superb Least. (In certain uses the 
adj. has no recognised mode of comparison ; 
for these a synonym (as smaller, smallest ) is 
used, or occas. the dial, or illiterate litt Ur, 
liitlest.) 

I. Opp, to great. Often synonymous with 
small, out capable of emotional implications, 
which small is not. In mod. Eng. usu. in 
antithesis to great or big, not to large. 1. 
Small in size, not large or big ; (of persons) 
short in stature. b. Used to designate the 
smaller or smallest of two or more species, 
countries, places, things, etc. bearing the same 
name ME. 9. Used spec, of young children or 
animals OE. a> Used with an implication of 
endearment or depreciation, or of tender feeling 
on the part of the speaker 1567. 4. Of collec- 

tive unities : Small in number OE. 5. Of im- 
material things, in respect of their quantity, 
length in series, etc. ME. 6. Of dimension, 
distance, or time: Short OE; t bare, scarcely 
complete (1 6-1 7th a). 7. Of qualities, con- 

ditions, occurrences, etc. : Small in extent or 
degree ME. b. With sb. indicating occupa- 
tion, eta : That is such on a small scale 1440. 
c. Now often playful, indicating amusement on 
the speaker’s part 1885. .^J^ijot important ; 
trivial OEm ; not dUtingtwH(|p>w rare) MIL 
9. Paltry, contemptible ; littm-minded 1483. 

s. My L body is wearia of this great world Smans. 
b. L. Mouse-tail 1776. The L Auk 1876. t L. 
Britain, Brittany. L. Malvern. The L. Bear. (With 
superl. meaning) L. finger, toe. a My L aonne 
huAKS. LI one (often pi.) : child, young one. My 
wife I my L ones 1 Destitute, helpfess Shellxy. L, 
language : Swift's name for the infantine dialect 
which he used in talk and correspondence with 
'Stella ’. % He (a dog] had the dearest L ways {mod\ 
Bless yourl, heart limed.). 4. Our Court shall be a 
1 . Achademe Shaks. What L town by river or see 
shore.. Is emptied of this folk, this pious moral 
Ksats. 5. 1 said thou hadst a fine wit : true saies 
she. a fine U one Sham, 6. Our 1. lift Is rounded 
with a sleepe Shako. A L half league broad 1697, 
% Where L feares grow great, great loue growes 
there Shaks. b. A much larger capital then any L 
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LITTLE 

former can possess A. You wo. c. So this is your 1 - 

game {mod.). 1 understand his I. ways (Mod.), 

Constant attention in the littlest things Dickens. N 
patroniaing condesccnsion to 1 . people Lytton. { 
The I. cunning of I. minds Cowden Clarkb. 

n. Opp. to much, i. Not much ; barely any, 
(Often but l. Also in phr. 4 or no , . .) OE. 
a. A l . : a small quantity of ; some, though not 
much. Prob. orig. a l. of (see B. II. i b), with 
ellipsis of of. tb. Rarely without a in this 
sense (Shaks.). tg. With pL and collect, 
sing. : = Few -i66a 

i. I haue 1. wealth to loose Shaks. God help me 
for my 1 . wit I Wondsw. a A litul stale ale 1450. 
A 1 . learning is a dang'rou* thing Popb. b. O do 
not sweare. Hold 1 . faith, though thou hast too much 
feare Twel. N. v. i. 174. 

Phr. L. Englander, one who advocates a 4 little 
England*, that is, desires to restrict the dimensions of 
the Empire. So L. Englandism. L. giant, * a 
jointed iron nozzle used in hydraulic mining* (Kay. 
mond). L. hours, the 1 hours ' of prime, terce, sext, 
and none (F. let fietites heurcs). L. people, fairies, 
Comb.x L-endlan a. and sb. t the designation of 
the orthodox party in Lilliput on the question at 
which end an egg should be opened (Swift Gulliver 
iv); hence allusively j -thrift, a wastrel. 

B. absol. and sb. 

I. The adj. used absol, 1. Chiefly with the : 
Those that are little OE. a. The l, : that 
which is little ; the little qualities, aspects, etc. 
1791. 3. Not much ; only a small amount : 

often but 4, very, rather 4 ME. 

I. They came .all to mete her, lido 8 c grente Cover- 
patb Judith xiii. 13. s. The great and 1 . of thy lot 
Cowper. 3. L. or nothing', hardly anything. To 
make l. of or set 4 by, etc. ; see the vbs. Man wants 
but I. here below, Nor wants that 1 . long Goldsm. 
Of political sagacity he had very L (mod . ). The 1 . of 
his poeim which remains Goorz. 

II. sb, (With a or in pi.) 1. A small quantity, 
piece, portion ; a small thing ; a trifle ME. b, 
Const, of. (In early use with genitive.) OE. c, 
Used advb. : To a slight extent ; in a small 
degree; somewhat, rather ME. a. A short 
time or distance OE. b. Used advb. For or at 
a short time or distance ME, +3. But a l. 

* but little * (see I. 3) -1628. 

». When a man ’s being shaved, what a 1 will make 
him laush IX Jkkrold. b- Let me recommend you 
a 1 . of this pike Disraeli, c. Not a 4 : a good deal, 
extremely. We are not a 1 . hungry, I can tell you 
Marryat. a. Phr. Aftrr a l.,for a 4, in a l. We 
will go for a 1 . into the garden 1881. b. A 1 . onward 
lend thy guiding hand To these dark steps, 
further on Milt. 3 Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 61. 

Phrases, chiefly with repetition of little , having the 
sense : By small degrees { a little at a time ; gradually, 
a. By l. and 4 tb. L . and 4 C. L. by l. Also 
In 4 : on a small scale { formerly esp. with reference 
to Painting *■ in miniature. 

C. adv . i. To only a small extent; not 
much, not very OE. b. When preceding and 
qualifying the vbs. know, think , care , and the 
like, little becomes an emphatic negative, as in 
he l, kntrws = * he is very far from knowing * 
M E. ta. A little time (before) ; for a little 
time -1604. 

X. They liked us as 1 . as they did one another 
Addison, b. They I. know How dearly 1 abide that 
boast so vaine Milt. P. L. iv. 86. 

fLi-ttle, v. [OE. If t/ian, f. If tel Little a.] 
To make or become little -1642. 

Little-ease. Now Hist, or arch. 1599. A 
place of little ease for him who occupies it ; 
spec, the name of a dungeon in the Tower of 
London, etc. Also, the pillory, stocks. 

Worthy to be cast in bocardo or lytle ease Latimxr. 

Little-go. 1795. (f. Little a. + Go sb. 
Cf. Great-go.] i. A private and illegal 
lottery. Now Hist . a. Univ . colloq . 7 Tie 

popular name (still current at Cambridge) for 
the first examination for the B.A. degree 282a 
Little man. ME. I. The little finger. Obs, 
exc. dial. 9. A small landowner or capitalist 
1811. 3. pi. Fairies, ' little folk * 1850. 

Little master. ME. A sub-master. 
Wvclif. 9. pi. A group of 16th c. German 
engravers, followers of Dtlrer, so called from 
the smallness of their prints 1837. 3. A manu- 

facturer in a small way of business, who works 
as a journeyman 1870. 

Littleness (li’t’lnes). [OE. Iftelnes*, see 
Little a. and -ness.] The attribute of being 
little (see Little a.). Also with a and pi. 

I confess, I love L. almost in all things, A little 
convenient Estate, a little cheerful House, a little 
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Company, and a very little Feast L-owlxy. L. of 
soul 1779. Vainglorious lutlenea.ses H. Walpole. 
Little-worth, a. (sb.) Now arch, aud Sc. 
M E. Of little worth ; esp. Sc. ■» of worthless 
character. 

Littoral (lHSrai). Also litoral. 1656. [ad. 
1^ littaraiis, belter lit oral is , f. Utor-, Ittus (often 
littus) shore. J A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
shore ; existing, taking place upon, or adjacent 
to the shore. b. Zoo/., ( leal., etc. : Growing, 
living, or deposited on the 4 littoral zone * (see 
quot. 1876) 1661. 

The 1. extent of Italy 1869. b. The Littoral [zone] 
lies between high and low water mark 2876. 

B. sb. A littoral district ; the region lying 
along the shore. [After It. httoralc, F. 
littoral, j 1828. 

The towns along the Mediterranean L >859. 

Liturgic (litt>*id3ik). 1656. [ad. late L. 
liturgicus, a. Gr. \etTovpyiKos, f. Kiirovpyos ; 
see Liturgy.] A. adj. ^ Liturgical, b. 
Gr. Antiq. (Cf. LlTUKGY 3.) 1849. B. sb. 
pi. ti ? Liturgical books. Harrow. a. a. 
The study of liturgies, th^r form, origin, etc. 
b. That part of pastoral theology which deals 
with the conduct of public worship. 1855. 
Liturgical (litSud^ikal), a. 1641. [f. as 
prec. + -Ah. ] Pertaining to or connected with 
public worship ; having to do with liturgies, or 
spec, with the Liturgy or Eucharistic service. 
Also, pertaining to liturgies. 

L. day : a day on which mass was celebrated. LitllT- 
gically adv. from a 1. point of view) in a liiuigy. 

Liturgiology (litwdgi^-lod^i). 1863. [f. 
Liturgy + -ology.] The science which 
treats of liturgies. Hence Litu rgiolo'gical a. 
Litnrgio'logist, one skilled in 1. 

Liturgist (lruud^ist). 1649. [f. Liturgy 
+ - 1ST. J z. One who uses or favours the use 

of a liturgy. 9. An authority on liturgies ; a 
compiler of a liturgy or liturgies 1657. 3. One 

who celebrates divine worship 1848. 
z. The lip-work of every PrelaiiLal L. Milt. 

Liturgy (li-t/fid^i). 1560. [ad. med.L. 

liturgia , a. Gr. IttTovpyla, f. XfiTOvpyo r 
public servant, minister ; app. f. Aco/r, Ac 16s 
people + -fpyos that works.] 1. The service 
of the Holy Eucharist ; prop, that of the 
Eastern Church. In liturgies, used spec . of the 
different types of Eucharistic service. a. A 
form of public worship; a collection of formu- 
laries for the conduct of this 2593. Also fig ; 

Chiefly with the : The Book of Common 
Prayer 2^29. 3. Gr. Antiq. At Athens, a 

public office or duty discharged by the richer 
citizens at their own expense 1836. 

a .fig. The l.iturgie of Loue, Quid de arte amandi 
B. Jons. 

Lituus (liui«,t»s). 1611. [L.] 1. Rom- 
Antiq. a. The crooked staff borne by an 
augur. b. A curved trumpet, a clarion. 9. 
Math. A spiial represented by lh« polar equa 
tion r 2 0 a. 1758. 

Livable: see Liveable. 

Live (Uiv), a. 1549. [At t rib. use of live in 
on live , Alive.] 1. That is alive; living, as 

opp. to 4 dead \ b .joc., esp. in * a real live—' 
(slang) 1887. 9. transf and fig. Full of life or 

active power 1647 ; full of energy ; up to date ; 
of present interest and importance ; not obso- 
lete or exhausted (chiefly U.S.) 1877. 3. Of 

combustibles ; Flaming, glowing ; also transf. 
and fig. 1 61 1. 4. Containing unexpended 

energy; (of a shell) unexploded; (of a rail, 
wire, etc.) charged with electricity; (of a 
cartridge) containing a bullet 1799. 5. a. Of 

mineial, a rock : Native, unwrought ; L. 
vivus , b. Of air : In its native state, pure. 

1662. 6. Said of machines or parts which 

either themselves move or impart motion to 
others 1825. 7* Of or pertaining to a living 

being 1613. 

z. The importation of t. cattle 1897. L. hair , 
feathers : hair or feathers pulled from a living animal, 
Phr A 4 certainty*, put for a drad certainty 
Thackeray. b. A real I. glass milk-jug 1887, 
philosopher 2890. a. The 1. murmur of a summer’s 
day M. Arnold. A new type of 4 live * newspaper 
Brycb. A 1. issue 1900. 4. L. coal 2611, embers 

Bowen. 4. L. win (fig.), a highly energetic person 
(orig U. S.). 5. b. His essences turn'd the L sir sick 
Tknmysom. 6. L . axle , one communicating power, 
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as dist. from a dead or blind axle Knight. 4 . ring, 
a circular gang of wheels, as used in the turn-tables 
of draw. bridges, and in those for locomotives Knight. 
7. L. weight, the weight of an animal while living. 

tombs., etc.; l.-birth, the fact of a child’s being 
born alive ; -hole Brick making , the flue ; 1 . load, 
the load to which a struct 11 re (or vehicle) is subjected 
iu addition to its own weight ; -matter Printing, 
type in page or column ready for printing \ -ate am, 
(«t) steam from the boiler at its full pressure; dist. 
from dead-steam j (b) steam from the boiler ; dist. 
from exhaust-steam, b. In names of contrivances 
for holding living objects or for examining them micro- 
scopically, as /.-box , , ’trap, .well. 

Live (liv), v. Pa. t. and pple. lived (Iivd). 
[Cora. Tout. wk. \b. : OE. libban (WS ), 


lifian , 


)E. libban 

lifian (Anglian and poet.) ; f. 


Teut. 


_ . 

root /4ft- (: laib-) to remain, continue, whence 
Life sb., q. v.J 2. intr. To be alive; to have 
life either as an animal or as a plant; to be 
Cdpable of vital functions, (In this sense 
the compound present u living, not the 
simple present, is now usual.) b. fig. Of 
ttungs : To exist, be found (poet.) 1593. 9. To 

feed, subsist (+ by, *\of on, upon , t with, rarely 
t in the actual iood or the mean:* of providing 
it) OE. Also fig. 3. To procure oneself the 

means of subsistence (ty, \of, on or upon , t with) 
OF. 4. 'J o pass life in a specified fashion, in- 
dicated by nn adv. or advb. phi. (see below) 
OE. fi. quasi-// ans. with cognate obj. =* 4. 
OE. b. tiansj. in Hunting. 'Jo keep up (the 
pace). Also absol. in pin. to 4 with hounds 
1840. 6. quasi-/r</«r. To l.dmvn : ta. To out- 

live (nonce-use). b. '1 o silence, wear out (pre- 
judice, slander, etc ) by a blameless course of 
life. c. To lose hold of (a fancy) as life goes 
on. 1731. 7. trans. To express in one’s life 

1542. 8. To have life that deserves the name ; 

to enjoy or use one's life abundantly z6o6. 9. 

To continue in life ; to have one's life pro- 
longed OE. b .fig. (poet, and ihit.) Of things : 
To survi\e p continue m operation 1768. 10. 

Chiefly of a vessel : To escape destruction ; to 
remain afloat. Also quasi-/r<z«r. of persons. 
1601. 1 1. To continue in the memory of men ; 

to escape oblivion 1586. 29. To dwell, rcsida. 

Also, to cohabit ME. Alsoyf^. 

1. And Joseph said. Doeth my father yet liueT 
Gen. xlv. 3. b. No glory liues Lehinde the back*- of 
such Much Ado ill. i. 110. . a. A man lyueth not in 
breed aloon W Yci.iF Matt. iv. 4. To line vpun oilier 
men* labour! Stubbbs. To 1 . on one’s means 1852 
3. Every one.. must 1 . by his trade 1796. Phr. To i. 
from Hand to mouth. To l. by one s wits : see \\ n. 
Provb. L. and let l. 4. Wych tyme he lyuyd more 
vcriusely Siarkky. We 1 . in quite a small way 18 ,6. 
'J hey saw no society ; lived wholly to their work 
Caklyi e. Phr. To l. m clover (see Clover). lot. 
font (see Fast adv.). To 4 ivell : («) to feed luxu- 
riously ; (b) to be well to do ; ic) to live a virtuous 
life. To I. in (or within) oneself-, to rely upon one- 
self for occupation and diveisiou, not upon * society ’. 
t To l. up-, fig. to live on a hiph level (Dhvdkn). 
To l. up to -, not to fail below (principle*, rules, etc.). 
Also, to push expenditure to the limits of (one’s for- 
tune). 5. This is no life for men at arnica to liue 
Marlowk & MaSiu . 7. Our Minister lives .Sermons 
Fuilfr. To 1 . a lie 1770. 8. He was living up to 

the last days of his life '1 ha( kkray. 9. To the use 
of A. for 99 year*, if he should so long L Ckuisk. 
While the tree lived, he in these fields lived oil M. 
Arnold. Phr. To l. out', to complete (a term o* 
life) ; to survive the end of (a period). To /. to (be or 
do so and so). Long l. (former*)' simply/.) the king t 
b. E'en in our Ashes 1 . ihe.r wonua Fires Gray. 
10. It was impossible for the Boat lo 1. any longer in 
that Sea Narborouoh. The savages in the boat 
never could I. out the storm Db Fok. ii. Mens euiil 
manners, line in Biasse, their Virtues We write in 
Water Shake. is. It was admitted that they lived 
together 1891. Phr. To l. in\ (of shop-assistants) to 
reside in the establishment ; opp. to to 4 out. ’Jot. 
in (a room, etc.): to treat as one's 01 dinary abode; 
To 4 out (U.S. colloq.) : to be in domestic service. 

Comb. L. (for) ever, (a) — Livelong sb. 1 and s \ 
(b) Everlasting Flowei. 

Liveable, livable (li-vib'1), a. 1664, [1. 
Live v. + -able.] ti. Conducive to (com- 
fortable) living, Pepys. a. Of a house, room, 
locality : That may be lived in; suitable for 
living in 1824. 3. Of life : That can be lived ; 

supportable 1841. 4. Of persons (also liveable 

with) *. Thai may be lived with ; companion- 
able t86o. 

a. Hi* rooms at the top of the Albany are very 
liveable 1849. Hence Li’ve&bleneu, 1. quality. 
Lived (laivd), a. 2589. [f. Life sb. + 
-ED *.] Having (such or so long) life. 


ic (man), a (past), an (la/d). v (cut). § (Fr. chsf). 9 (ev*r). oi (/, eye), $ (Fr. eatt de vie), i (sit), i (Psych/). 9 (whrt), p (get). 
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f Li wellhead. 141a. [f. Lively + -head.] 
x. Liveliness ; vivacity -1717. b. Living form. 
Also, condition of being alive. -1596. a. 
Means of living; also, inheritance -1590. 
Livelihood! (lai'vlihud). [OE. Ufldd, f. 
lif life + Idd course, way, also subsistence. 
Assim. in form to next.] +1. Lifetime ; manner 
of life; conduct -1581. a. Means of living, 
maintenance ME. tb. Food, victuals -1688. 
t Also fig. +8- Income, revenue, stipend ; pi, 
emoluments -1621. ^4. Property yielding an 

income; an estate, inheritance, patrimony 
-1627. 

a. Phr. To tarn, gain, get, make , seek a l. Fisher- 
men who cain their 1 . on its waters Heeschel. 

t Livelihood a. 1566. [f. Lively a. + 
-IIOOD.J Liveliness, in various senses -1646. 

The tirrany of her sorrowes takes all liuelihood 
from her cheeke Shake. 

Livelong, live-long (lPvVg). sb. 1578. 
[f. Live v . + Long adv.] A name of plants. 
1. Sedum Telephium, Orpine, ta. American 
Cudweed, Antennaria margaritacea -1656. 

Livelong (li-vl^q), a. poet, and rhet. Also 
Sc. lee-lang. ME. [Orig. two wds. «= Lief a. 
and Long a . Subseq. felt as if f. Live v. + 
Long a., and so spelt.] 1. Emotional inten- 
sive of long. Chiefly in the l. day , night, a. 
nonce-use. That lives long ; lasting 1630. ila. 
Taken as Lifelong 2 (prob. with pronunc. 
laiv-l Freeman. 

x. lie watched there the lee-lang night Hogg. a. 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment Hast built 
thy self a L Monument Mu t. 

Lively (lai-vli), a. TOE. liflic, f. Uf Life 
+ -lie -ly 1 .] +1. ■=* Live a. 1, Living -1638. 
tb. =* Live a . 3, 5, Livino -1632. tc. Of or 
pertaining to a living person. Of instruction, 
•tc. : Imparted viva voce. -1709. *fa. Neces- 
sary to life, vital -1640. 3. Of an image, pic- 

ture, etc.: Life-like, animated, vivid. (Cf. 4.) 
ME. 4. Full of life ; sec quots. ME. 5. Of 
colour, light, etc. : Vivid, brilliant, fresh ME. 
6. Gay, sprightly 1580. 7, Naut. Of a vessel : 

Capable of rising lightly to the sea 1697. 

x. What shall 1 doe Now I behold thy liuely body so? 
Smaks. C. This [rc. Mu*es] is he. . who receiued the 
liuely oracles [Aoyta <a»»Ta], to giue vnto vs Acts vii. 38. 

3. Full I. is the semblaunt, though the substance dead 
Spenser. A L description of [etc.] 1849. 4. A man . . of 
1 . parts Law. A I. remembrance 1 760, consciousness 
of the truth M. Arnold. A more 1 . combustion 1854. A 
pretty 1. week 1887. roe. Things are getting L (mod.). 

5. Her liuelie colour lei I’d with deadhe cares Shaks. 

6. An entertaining and I. Essay 1756. L. in conver- 
sation 1868. Hence Li*velily adv. Liveliness. 

Lively (lai-vli), adv. Now rare. [OE. 
Itfiice, f. Uf Life + - lice -ly 3 .] ft. (OE. 
only.) So as to impart life. ta. As a living 
person or thing -1590. 3. With animation, 

actively, briskly, vigorously ME. t4* In 
a life-like manner; vividly ME.; clearly, 
plainly -1673. +5. Of a vessel : (Floating) in 

a lively manner (see Lively a. 7). Smeaton. 

3. You must act L ; do it without distraction Crom- 
well. 4. Wei koude he peynren Ufly that it wroglite 
Chaucer. 

Liven (laiVn), v. colloa . 1884. [f. Life 
+ -en®. Cfr Enliven.] To make or become 
lively ; to brighten. Also with up. 

Live-oak (Ui v^u-k). i6ro. [Live a.] An 
American evergreen tree (Quercus virens) grow- 
ing in the southern Atlantic States. Applied 
to some other species in the Pacific States. 
Liver 1 (U*vai). [OE. lifer fern. OTeut. 
*librd.] x. A large glandular organ in verte- 
brate animals, serving to secrete bile and to 
purify the venous blood. Also, the flesh of 
this, e.g. used as food. (Its colour is usually 
dark reddish-brown.) b. Applied to analogous 
organs or tissues in invertebrates 1841. a. fig. 
and allusive, a. As a vital organ of the body 
(coupled with brain and heart) ; also, as the 
supposed seat of love and violent passion. 
(Now only areh.) b. A white l. is spoken of 
as characterising a coward ; whence white- 
livered. ME. 8. Liver-complaint. Often 
qualified as bronze, cirrhotic, hobnailed /. x8oc 

4. Old Chem , Applied (tr. L hefar) to certain 

liver-coloured substances, e. g. metallic sul- 
phides, and compounds of a metal or of sulphur 
with an * alkali ’ 1664. 5. Agric. * Livery soil 

1803. 6- <uf/ Liver-coloured 1868. 
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x. A fry’d L and bacon Goldsm. Line of the l., also 
Inline (Palmistry) . the line which stretches from the 
wrist to the base of the little finger, a. A. To quench 
the coale which in his liuer glowes Shaks. Luer. 47. 
To you (the Liuer, Heart, and Hraine of Britaine) 
By whom (I grant) she liues Cymb. v. v. 15. b. How 
manie cowards. .Who inward searcht, haue lyuers 
white as mi Ike Shaks. 3. Dyspeptic troubles . . usually 
attributed to 1 . 1898. 4 . L. of antimony. Antimony 

open'd by Salt-peter and Fire Phillips. 

at t rib. and Comb., as L abscess, attack, colour, 
disease, disorder, etc. | l. -coloured ad], 1 L-brown a., 
dark brownish red; -complaint, disease of the L; 
L fluke, a trematoid worm infesting the 1. ) t-grown 
a., having an enlarged 1.) also, adherent as an en- 
larged 1 . ; [fig. in Milt.) j -leaf U.S. ■* Liverwort 
a; -pyrites, hepatic pyrites; -shark, the basking 
shark (i Cetorhinus maximus); -spots, yellowish 
brown patches or spots of chloasma ; -stone = He pa- 
tits 1 ; f-vein, the basilic vein; also allusively , 'the 
style and manner of men in love * (Schmidt) ; -weed, 
Hepatica triloba ; -wing, the right wing of a fowl, 
etc., which, when dressed for cooking, has the 1. tucked 
under it) hence joc., the right arm. 

Hence Li'verish a. resembling 1. ; having the 
symptoms oi disordered 1. 

Liver 2 (li-vw). ME. [f. Live 7 k + -f,r L] 
x. One who is alive ; a living creature. Now 
rare. Also, an inhabitant (chiefly U.S.). b. 
One who lives (in a specified way, for a long 
time, etc.) ME. 9. One who lives a life of 
pleasure (» F. vtveur). R. S. Surtees. 

x, A L. on Sasquehanna River 1747. b. The Queen 
. . will be no long 1 . Swift. A loose L 1836. Good l . : 
(a) one who leads a good life: ( 4 ) one given to good 
living. 

Liver a (lai’vaj). 1668. [Back-formation 
from Liverpool^] A name arbitrarily given to 
the bird figured in the arms of the city of 
Liverpool. (It was orig. intended for the 
eagle of St. J ohn the Evangelist.) 

Liver, etc., aphetic f. Deliver, etc. 
Liveried (li-vajid),^. 1634. [f. Livery^. 
+ -ED *.] Dressed in, furnished with, or 
wearing a livery. 

Liverpudlian (Iivajptrdli&i). 1833. [f. 

Liverpool (with joc. substitution of puddle for 
pool) + -ian.] adj. Belonging to Liverpool. 
sb. A native or inhabitant of LiverpooL 
Liverwort (Irv2iw2.it). ME. [tr. med.L. 
Hepatica (applied to plants having liver- 
shaped parts or used in liver diseases).] A 
name of various plants, x. — Hepatica 2. 
Sometimes called Stone L. 9. Anemone 
( Hepatica ) triloba ; ■= Hepatica i. Formerly 
called Noble L., Three-leaf L. (In U.S. liver- 
leaf.) 1578. tfl- Agrimony -1617. 

Livery (li'vori), sb. ME. [a. AF. Uveri, 
f. livrle, pa. pple. fern, of livrer ; see -Y °.] 1. 

a. The dispensing of food, provisions, or 
clothing to retainers or servants ; hence gen. 
provision, allowance, b. The food or provisions 
so dispensed ; a ration. Now Hist. c. 
Allowance of provender for horses. Now rare 
or Obs. exc. in Livery-stable. 1440. 9. A 

distinctive suit or badge bestowed by a person 
upon his retainers or servants ; a distinctive 
badge or suit worn by a servant or official, a 
member of a company, eta ; the distinctive 
uniform style of dress worn by a person’s ser- 
vants, etc. (now only men-servants) ME. Also 
transf. and fig. fa. collect, sing. a. Re- 
tainers or servants in livery. ME. b. Follow- 
ing, faction -1613. c. ■■ livery company or the 
liverymen of a company 1521. t4. Lodging ; 

quarters -1525. 5. Law. a. The legal delivery 
of property into a person's possession, b. The 
writ by which possession is obtained from the 
court of wards, ME. t6. gen. The action of 
handing over ; delivery (of goods, money, etc., 
of a writ) -1745. 7. A particular sort of wool, 

that which comes from the breech of the ani- 
mal 1837. 8, U.S. A livery-stable. 

1. There he made large lyueray, Bothe of ale and of 
wyne 149s. c. Phr. At l . : (of a horse) kept for the 
owner, and fed and groomed at a fixed charge, a Phr. 
/ml. : wearing a particular 1 . Out of l . : (of a servant) 
not dressed in 1 . 1 wearing plain clothes, A Servant 
out of 1. leaped from the box Lytton. fig. Now.. 
Twilight gray Had in her sober Livene all things 
clad Milt. 3. c. Phr. To take up one's l. (orig. in 
sense a) ; to become a liveryman of a City company, 
a ft. Phr. To have, grvij take l. To sue (also sue 
for, sue out) one's l . ; to institute a suit as heir in the 
court of wards to obtain possession of lands. L. of 
seisin (often erron. 1 . and seisin) 1 the delivery of 
property into the corporal possession of a person 1 e. g. 
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of a bouse, by giving him the key, or the like; of 
land, by handing: him a twig or a piece of turf, etc. 
(Now virtually abolished by 8 ft 9 Viet. cap. 106 f s.) 

attrib. and Comb., esp. in sense 4 kept at livery ox 
for hire . as 4 horse, nag; transf. 1. friend, mistress, 
etc. ; also L company, one of the London City 
companies which had formerly a distinctive costume 
used on special occasions ; 1. fluc^ the payment due 
from those who become liverymen in a London com- 
pany ; 1. servant, a servant whu wears 1. ; fl. table, 
a table on which 1 U venes ’ or rations were put ) hence, 
a side table. 

Hence tLi’very v. to array in or as in a 1 . Shaks. 

Livery (li vari), n. 177a [f. Liver 1 + 

-Y 1 .] 1* Of the consistency or colour of liver ; 

dial, (of soil) heavy, tenacious. a. colloq . 
Liverish (mod.). 

Li-very-man, li-verymau. 168a. ft. A 
liveried retainer or servant. 1693. a. A 
freeman of the City of London entitled to wear 
the livery of his company, and to exercise 
other privileges 1682. 3. A keeper of or atten- 
dant at a livery -stable 1841. 

s. All freemen or Liverymen of this city hath a 
Right to Choose their sherrifiTs C. Fiennes. 

Ltvery-etable. 1705. A stable where 
horses are kept at livery, or are let out for hire 
(Also l. and bait stable.) 
i Lives. [OE. lifts, gen. sing, of lif Lif* 
sb.l a. pred. alive ; occas. as sb., the living 
-ME. b. attrib. «= live, living -160a 
b. No lyues creature Be it of fyssh, or bryd, ox 
beest, or man Chaucer. 

Live stock, li-ve-stock. 1775. Domestic 
animals generally ; any animals kept or dealt in 
for use or profit. Also transf. 

Livid (li-vid), a. a 1500. [ad. F. livide or 
L. lividus, f. livere to be livid.] Of a bluish 
leaden colour; discoloured as by a bruise; 
black and blue. 

There followed no Carbuncle, no purple or liuide 
Spots Bacon. So Livi’dity (1477), Liuidnese 
(1656), 1. quality or condition) a pale-bluLh dis- 
coloration. 

Living (li-viij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Live v. 4 
-ing 1 .] x. The action of Live v. in various 
senses. 9 . The action, process, or method of 
gaining one's livelihood 1538. 8- The means 

of living; livelihood, maintenance; +also, an 
endowment ME. b. Food ; \ pi. victuals ME. 
+4. Property, esp. landed estate ; pL estates, 
possessions -1813. tb. A tenement -X819. 5. 
Reel. A benefice. More fully ecclesiastical, 
spiritual 4 ME. 

x. There would be no 1 . for me in a cave De Foe. 
Plain 1 . and high thinking are no more Wordsw. 
a. To..fynd to themsume honest lyvyngs *538. 3. 

Phr. To earn , get, make a l. 4. Men whose lining 
iieth together in one Shire Bacon. 5. To take a I. 
only to get a 1., is an horrid impiety 1703. 

attrib. and Comb., as l.-room, .wagon, etc. f 
broker; l.-wage, a wage on which a worker cau 
live ; so 4 price. 

Living (li*viq \fpl. a. OE. [f. Live v. -r 
-ING*.] X. Predicative ly, or attrib. following 
the sb. : Alive, or when alive. 9. attrib. That 
lives or has life. a. Said of the Deity O& b. 
of human beings, etc. In mod. use, ‘now (ot 
then) existing or living’, 'contemporary' MK, 
e, transf. (a) In phrases of biblical origin. Of 
water: Constantly flowing; also, refreshing. 

(b) Of coals : Burning, flaming. Cf. Live a. 3. 

(c) Of rock, stone : Native. ME. d. Of a lan- 
guage : Still in vernacular use. . (Cf. dead 
language.) 1706. n.fg. ME. 3. Of or per- 
taining to a living person or what is living 
1676. 4. — Lively a. 4-6. xyi8. 

1. Where a testator., gives to his four children then 
l. Jarman, a. ft. The Church of the liuing God 1 Tim. 
iii. 15. b. He was generally esteemed the greatest I. 
master of the art of war Macaulay. Phr. The 4 
(absoL.) : those who are alive. The land of the 4 (see 
Ps. xxvii. 13, lit 5, etc.). L. skeleton : a person of very 
emaciated frame. C. In a spacious cave of 1 . stone 
Dryden. The fish ponds, .were fed by a I. stream 
1843. «• The L question of the hour O. W. Holmes. 
The 1 . fact 1871. Phr. L. death ; a state of misery 
not fit to be called life. 3, Phr. Within 4 memory : 
within the recollection of persons still alive. L. force 
■ Vis viva (Vis xA>). 4* A I. image of the man 

*888. L. gale (Naut) : a tremendous gale. Hence 
Li’ving-ly adv., -nee*. 

Livor (foi'ypi). 1607. [a. L.] L Path. 

Lividness, discoloration of the skin 1656. fa- 
ill-will, malignity -1675. 

ULivre (UVr), 1553. [F. L. libra Roman 
pound.] An old French money of account. 


6 (Ger. Kiln), tf(Fr. pet), ii (Ger. Mi/ller). U (Fr. dune). 2 (awl), e (e») (th/re), i (ei) (rein). {(Ft. fain). 5 (fir, firm, *wth). 
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divided into no sols (or sous), and about equal 
to the present franc. 

|j Lixivium fliksi-vUfa). PI. -la. i6za. [L* 
neut. of lixnnus (also lixwus ) adj., made into 
lye, t lix ashes, lye.] Water impregnated 
with alkaline salts extracted from wood ashes 
(or other substances) ; lye. Hence Lixi'yial a, 
of or pertaining to L ; obtained by lixiviation ; 
talso formerly, alkaline. fLixi’viatc a. ob- 
tained by lixiviation ; of or pertaining to a L or 
to lixivial salts ; alkaline ; sb. a 1. ; LLxi*viate 
v, trams, to impregnate with 1.; to subject to 
lixiviation ; Llxivia*tlon, the action or process 
of separating a soluble from an insoluble sub- 
stance by percolation of water, as salts from 
wood ashes. Lixi*viotii a. mm lixivial. 

Lizard (li'zfiid). ME. [a. OF. lesard masc., 
tesarde fem. (inod.F. lizard . lizarde ), repr. L. 
lacertus masc., lacerta fem., lizard. The OF. 
ending was assim. to suffix -ard .1 x. A small 
reptile of the genus Lacerta or other genera ol 
the order Lacertilia, having an elongated body, 
a long tail, four legs, and a scily or granulated 
hide ; in scientific use, any reptile of this order ; 
sometimes extended to the larger saurian s, as the 
crocodiles, a. A figure of a lizard ; esp. in Her. 
1455. 3. A fancy variety of the canary. In full /. 
canary . 1865. 4. Naut. A piece of rope having 

a thimble or block spliced into one or both ends 
1794. 6« A piece of timber with a forked end, 

used in dragging a heavy stone, etc. 1875. 

at t rib and Comb., as l.-btrd, dragon, animals 
half 1 and half bird or dragon ; 1. canary (tee 3) ; 
tl. fish, (a) the horse-mackerel or scad ; (ma fish of 
the genus Sy nodus > -green, a colour like that of the 
green 1 . (Lacerta viridis) | also as adj.; -skin a., 
made of the skin of a l bw with Uzard*s, as 
lizard’s tail, a N. Amer. plant of the genus Sau- 
rurus % with small white flowers in a slender apike ; 
in the W. Indies, applied to Heckeria pelt at a. 

*11 (1 ; after a consonant *1). 1576. Contr. f. 
Will, after pronouns ending in a vowel ; occas. , 
colloq., after other words, as in that'll do. 
Formerly also 'le, as in lie or Vie, etc. 

LL. Contr. for L. legum of laws, in degrees, 
as LL.B. — Legum Race at aureus. Bachelor of 
Laws, LL.D. — Legum Doctor , Doctor of Laws. 
Llama Sp. lya*ma). 1600. [a. Sp. 

llama ; prob. Peruvian.] A S. Amer. ruminant 
quadruped, Auchenia l lama , closely allied to 
the camel, but smaller, humpless, and woolly- 
haired ; used as a beast of burden in the Andes, 
b. (Material made of) its wool 188a. 

(1 Llano (lane, Sp. lyano). 1613. [Sp. : — L. 
planum Plain.] A level treeless plain or 
steppe in the northern parts of & America. 
Lloyd's (loidz). [f. the name of Edward 
Lloyd who opened a coffee-house in London 
in 1688. a resort of shipping underwriters. ] The 
incorporated society of marine underwriters in 
London (1871). 

Ljs Register, an annual alphabetic Hat of ships 
assigned to various classes ; see also A IV. a. 

Lo (lob), arch. [Two wds. : (1) ME. 

: — OE. Id, an exclam, of surprise, grief, or 
joy, and also used with vocatives. (2) ME. lo 
with close d, prob. shoit f. loke (OE. Idea), 
imper. of Look v.] fa. In early use, a vague 
exclam. ■■ tnod. O 1 or Oh l b. ■ Look 1 See I 
Behold I Also freq. in mod. use, Lo aud behold. 
Lo 1 He comes with clouds descending Wesley. 

Loach (ldutj). ME. [a. F. loche loach, also 
dial, slug.] 1, A small European freshwater 
fish, Cobitis ( Nemackilus ) bariatula {-us), 
esteemed for food ; aLo, any fish of the family 
Cobitidx. fn.fig. A simpleton -x6ao. 

Load (ldod), sb . [OE. Idd fem., way, 
course, journey, conveyance : — OTeut *laidd 
(whence *laiijan to Lead), related to *UJ>an 
to go (OE. lldan). Infl. as to meaning by 
association with Lade v .] ft. Carriage. 
Also, an act of loading. -1523 a. That 
which is to be carried ; a burden. ALo. the 
amount usually carried ; e. g. cart-L, wagon-l., 
etc. ME. b. Hence, this customary quantity, 
taken as a unit of measure or weight for certain 
substances ME. c. The charge of a fire-arm 
1693. 3. A material object or a force, acting 

or conceived as a weight, clog, or the like 
*593- 4 • Mech., etc. a. Amount of pressure on 

A structure due either to its own weight or to a 
superimposed weight 1871. b. Amount of 


external resistance to be overcome by a machine 
or prime mover 1695. e. Electr \ The amount 
of current supplied by a dynamo or generating 
station at any given time 190a. 5. Jig. A 

burden (of affliction, sin, responsibility, etc ) 
1593. 6. Loads 1 superabundance, ’heaps' 

{col too.) 1606. 

a. JEnems bare a lluing loade Shaks. b« As a 
measure, a I. of wheat i a usually 40 htishels, of lime 
64 fin some districts 39) bushels, of timber 30 cubic 
feet, of hay 36 trusses (■■ x8 cwt.), etc. A 1 . of lead 
ore (in the Peak, Derbyshire) ” 9 dishes (see Dish 
sb. 6 b). Wheat futures are usually dealt with in 
1 loads \ A 1 . it a thousand quarters 1898. 3* 

» Hen. VI, 1. ii. s. 5. Our life* a L Dsydkn. 

attrib. and Comb., as L displacement, draught, 
the displacement or di aught of a vessel when laden j 
L factor, the ratio of the average to the maximum 
amount of work, power, etc., of consumption 10 pro- 
duction, etc. s L*llne «* Load-watkr-line. 

Toad (l^od), v. Pa, pple. loaded ; dial. 
loaden. 1495. [I Load jAJ x. trans. To put 
a load on or In ; to furnish with a burden, 
cargo, or lading; to charge with a load. 
Freq. in pa. pple. 1503. 9. To place on or in 

a vehicle as a load for transport ; to put on 
board as cargo 1495. b. absol. or intr . To 
take in one's load or cargo. Also with up. 
1720. 8. To add a weight to, to add to the 

weight of ; to be a burden upon ; to oppress 
with a material weight ; to weight, spec, with 
lead ; to increase the resistance in the working 
of (a machine) by the addition of a weight 
1578. b. To adulterate with something to in- 
crease the weight or 1 body ’ of x86o. 4. To 

supply in excess or overwhelming abundance 
with. Chiefly in pa. pple. 1577- 5< To put 

the charge into (a fircaun) ; also absol. 1626. 
0. Jig. To weigh down, burden, oppress {with 
something immaterial) 1536. b. To overwhelm 
with abuse, reproaches, etc. 1662. 7. To pile 

on {rare) 1580. b. Painting . To lay (colour) 
on thickly in opaque masses 1859. 8. intr. To 

collect into a heap ; to become clogged 1806. 
9. rejl. and intr. (Stock-exchange?) To buy 
heavily of stock. Also To be loaded up : to 
have large quantities of a thing in hand as 
security 1885. 10. Life-insurance. To in- 

crease (a premium) by adding a chargv (called 
the * loading ’) for contingencies, etc. ; to 
charge (a life) with a * loaded ’ premium 1867. 

i. A large Dutch ship, .loaden with tea 1775. a. 
We were to 1 . mahogany for home 1900. %. Tree* 

loaden with fairest Fruit Milt. A bat loaned with 
lead 1809. A stomach loaded with food. A table 
loaded with delicacies (mod.\ b. To L paper, Le. 
to adulterate it with clay ot cheap fibres 1887. 
Loaded claret T hackeray. 4 Loaded with : charged, 
fraught, or heavily laden with* Loaded with Riches 
and Honour* Steel*. 6. Le«t so stem a solitude 
should 1 . And break thy being J, H. Newman. 

Loaded (ldn*d 6d ),///. a. 1661. [f. Load 
v. + -hD 1 .] i. In senses of Load v, b. 
Weighted, esp. with lead, as a /. stick, whip 
1771. He. Charged with magnetism. [After 
Loadstone.] Prior. a. techn. Of wine : 
Adulterated so as to appear full bodied. Of 
the tongue : Thickly furred. Of the liver : 
Charged with excess of bile. Of the urine : 
Surcharged with salts, etc. i860. 3. U.S. 

slang . Drunk 1890. 

x. where ease my I. Heart? Otway, b. L. dicei 
dice so weighted with lead a* to fall oftenest with a 
particular face upward*. 

Loaden (loud’n), v. 06 s. exc. dial. 156a. 
f. Load sb. + -en fl .] trans. mm Load v . 
Loader (ldu-dw). 1476. [f. Load v. + 

)• R '.] x. One who or that which loads, b. 
An attendant whose business it Is to load guns 
or a man who is shooting game 1869. fa. 
App. a dicing term ; a doublet. Also fig. 
Dryden. 3. A gun which is loaded in a 
particular way, as in BREECH-LOADER, Muz- 
zle- loader, single-loader 1858. 

Loading (loo-dii)), vbl. sb. 1494. [f. Ixdad 
v. + -ing *.] x. The action of Load v. 1523. 
9. Life-insurance. The practice of making an 
addition to the pure premium for expenses and 
contingencies. Hence, the difference between 
the premium payable by the assured and the 
net premium dedudble from any table at the 
time in use. 1867. 3. concr, A load, lading, 

cargo. Now rare. 1494. 

1. Phr. f Bill of l. ~ biU of lading. 


L oad in g (lf»*din), ppL a. 1605. [f. Load 
v. n- -ING 1 . J i. 1 hat loads ; % kg. Barden- 
some, oppressive -164a. a. T hat is loaded in 
a specified way J as in breech- leading 1658. 
Loadstar s see Lodestar. 

Loadatone, iodeztone (lea*dste"n). 1515. 
if. toad, Lodz + Stone sb. Literally < way- 
stone *, from the use of the magnet in guiding 
mariners. ] t. Magnetic oxide of iron ; a piece 
of this used as a magnet. a. fg. Something 
which attracts 2577. 

u. Load-etar of love, and load-stone of all hearts 

t£oa~dum. Also lodam(e, etc. 1591. [?] 
A game of cards j in one form, called losing /., 
the loser won the game -1755. 
Load-water-line. 1769. The line of 
floatation of a ship when she has her full cargo 
on board. (Called also load-line , Plimsolls 
mark , etc.) Hence Load-water-draught, 
•length. Load-water-scction, a horizontal 
section at the load- water-line in the ship- 
builder's draught. 

Loaf (Iduf), sb. 1 PI. loaves (ld«*vz). [Com. 
Teut. : OE. hid/ masc. : — OTeut. *hlaito-z.\ 
1. Bread. Obs. exc. dial. a. A portion 01 
bread baked in one mass ; one of the portions, 
of uniform size and shape, into which a batch 
of bread is divided OE. 3. A moulded conical 
mass of sugar ; a sugar-loaf ME. t4. A mass 
or lump (of anything) -1694. fi. A head (of a 
cabbage) 1585. 

a. Brown a 1. of Brown bread. White one 
made of fine wheaten flour only. Protrb. For better is 
halfe a lofe than no bread 1546. Phr. Loaves and 
Jishes (fig. after John vi. 06) : pecuniary benefit as a 
motive for religious profession (or, occas., for a show 
of public spirit). Comb . : l.-cake U.S., a plain cake 
made in the form of a loaf. 

Loaf ( 1 ^» 0 » *57®* [ 1 - Loaf j^. 1 5.] 

intr . To form a loaf or head. 

Loaf (lauf), w.* slang. 1838. [Obscure.] 
intr. To spend time idly Also quasi-tom r. 
To idle away (time). So Loaf sb. 9 , the action 
of loafing 1855. Loa’fer 1835. 

Loaf-sugar. 1440. Sugar refined and 
moulded into a loaf or conicu mass. 

Loam flJum), sb. [OE. Mm neut. — mod.G- 
!eh.m masc. ; the OTeut. forms +laimx>-, *taimon- 
are from the root lai- : It - to be sticky ; see 
also Lime X^. 1 ] fi. Clay, clayey eaitb, mud 
-i 6£7. b. loosely. Earth, ground, soil {arch.) 
MR. a. Clay moistened with water so as to 
form a paste ; spec, a composition of moistened 
clay and sand with chopped straw, etc., used 
in making bricks and casting-moulds, plaster- 
ing walls, grafting, etc. 1395. 3- A ricli soil 

composed chiefly of clay and sand with an ad- 
mixture of decomposed vegetable matter 1664. 
4. attrib. or adj. Made or consisting of loam 
IS36- 

1. A Hmw* of Clay best fits a Guest of Lome 
Austin, a. But we wash a wall of I. ; we labour in 
vain Hooker. i '1 be fruity district of deep 1. T. 
Hardy. Hence Loam v. to cover, plaster, or dress 
with 1 . Loa’my a. of, pertaining to, consisting 
of, or resembling L 

Loan sb .1 ME, [a. ON. Mrs neut. 

— OE. Isen fem. : — OTeut. * laihwniz-, -os-, 
neut., f. (ult.) Indo-Eur. root */ota- (: leio-i 
tig*), represented In Gr. Acfafiv to leave, OE. 
Uon to lend.] ti. A gift or grant from a 
superior -1470. 9. A thing lent ; esp. a sum of 

money lent for a time, to be returned In money 
or money’s worth, and usually at interest M £. 
b. fig. Said, in recent use, of a word, a custom, 
etc. 4 borrowed * or adopted by one people from 
another iBox* 3. The action, or an ait, of 
lending ME. 4. National finance, a. A con- 
tribution of money, formerly often forced, from 
individuals or public bodies, towards the ex- 
penses of the state, acknowledged by the 
government as a debt 1439. b. An arrange- 
ment or contract by w hich a government 
receives upon its own credit advances of money 
on specified conditions, esp. the payment of a 
stipulated interest 1765. 

a Security for a pecuniary L 1844. 3. 1 am promis'd 
the 1. of it (a book) Hka*nb. 4. a* Since Juarm 
triumphed, there have been no forced loans, no 
exactions G. Durf . b. It had been thought necessary 
to offer, .ten per cent per annum, on 1 L 1844. 

Comb . ; l.-collecticm, a collection of works of art. 


B(smh). a (past), an (ltfwd). b (art). , (t r. ch/f). s (ev*r). *i (/, eyt). * (Fr. enn ie vie), i (■*). i (Piyclu). 9 (what), f {get). 
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, j the like*, lent by their owiun for m- 

aibitioai bolder, one who boloa debentures or 
other acknowledgements of A 11 ; a mortgagee j 
•money, money payable aa a contribution to a govern. 
Stent leant money advanced aa a loan;' -monger, 
a Kian- contractor (contemptuous) ; -society, a body 
of persons who pay periodical subscriptions Co form a 
fund from which loans may be made to members or 
others; -word [after G Ukawort 18561 a mocd 
adopted from another language 1861. 

Loan (Ufon), sb* Now only Sc. and dial. 
Me [See Lans j8.] u A lane, a by-road. 

a. m Loaning a. 2715. 

Loan (Wh»n), v. Now* chiefly U.S. ME. 
[f. Loan j*. 1 ] fronts. To grant the loan of ; tb 
lend. Also with out. Hence Loadable a. 
that may tie loane 1 or lent ; (of capital, etc.) 
available for use in loans. 

Loaning (lJttmin). Sc. and n. dial. ME [f. 
Loan sb .* + -ing *.] 1. = Loan sb * 1. 9. 

An open uncultivated piece of ground near 
a faim house or village, on which the cows ore 
milked 1750. 

s. But now they ere moaning on ilka green 1 . 
Mas Elliot. 

Loan-office. 1790. I. An office for lend- 
ing money to private borrowers. 9. An office 
for receiving subscriptions to a government 
loan 1777. 

t Loath, sb. [OE 140, orig. nrut. of 140 
Loath a. In sense 9 f. Loathe t». ] 1. 
Something hateful or harm r ul -146a. 9. Dis- 

like, hatred, ill will ; later, physical disgust, 
loathing -1728. 

Loath, loth (ld»)>), <*• fCom. Teut. : OE. 

IdO (cf. Gcr. leitier unfortunately, which is 
prop, the compor. of the adj ) : — OTeuL *laif>o~, 
adopted in Rom. as F. taut, It. laulo ugly.] 
ti. Hostile, angry, spiteful -ME. +9. Repul- 
sive, hateful, loathsome -1599. 1*3* Ugly 

-1546. 4. Averse, disinclined, unwilling. 

b. Sometimes quasi-<**/x\ 1’hr. Nothing l. : not 
at all unwilling. ME 

4. She lyueth lob of this lyf Chaucrr. The residue 
shewed themaeluea unwilling and loath to depart 
Hakluyt. I . .would be loth he should not do well 
Purrs. Loath to depart. Orig. the tune of a 
tong (prob. containing those words) expressive of 
regret for departure 1 transf. any tune played as a 
farewell. lienee Lo&’Umeaa, the quality or con- 
dilion of being 1. 

Loathe (ldriS), v. [OE. IdOian s — OTcnt. 
type +lai}> 6 jan, f. +lai}o- LoA'lH a.] +1. intr. 

To be hateful, displeasing, or offensive. Const. 
dat. or to. -1597. tb. itnpers. -1596. fa. To 
be or become disgusted, to feel disgust. Const 
at, for , of, with. -1609. ta* trans. To excite 
loathing or disgust in (a person, etc.). Const. 
of. Also, to render loath to (do something) or 
averse from [something). -1661. 4. To foci 

aversion or dislike for ; to be reluctant to (do 
something). Now o d> : To have an intense 
aversion for ; to regard with utter disgust. ME. 
b. To feel a disgust for (food, etc.) ME. 

3, They are. .good for noihiug but to loath pious 
souls x66x. 4. In my soul I loath All affectation 

CowraR. Mother, 1 1 him Ht. Maitinkao. b. 
The full smile hmthe’h an home combe Prerv. xxvii. 7. 
Hence Loa'ther. Loa*tb*ngly ado. 

Loathful a. Also Sc lalthfu . 

145,0. [f. Loath sb. + -rut..] x. That js an 

object of loathing ; hateful, loathsome. Now 
rare. a. Reluctant, bashful. Now Sc. 156-1. 

a And lothefull idienes he doth detest Scutes*, 
a. But blate and laithfa’, scarce can weal behave 
Buhks. Hence Lo&'thful*ly mdv., -ness. 

Loathing (tfe-bin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Loathe v. 4* -iNG '• J 1 he action of Loathe 
v. ; abhorrence J strong distaste (for food)* 

L. of remuneration 179a, for venison 1901. 

Loathly (U«'tfU), a. [OE Idblic, £ 140 
Loath a. + 4 U -ly l .] Hateful, disgusting, 
loathsome, repulsive, hideous, horrible. Re- 
vived in 19th c. as a literary word. 

Thou art so lootbly, and so oold also Cnaucaa, A 
L worm Bksamt. Hence Loa'thlinoss (now rare). 

Loathly (]*•»! f), adv. [OE MOHte, f. 
140 Loath*. + -lUc -ly 1 .] ft. In a manner 
to cause loathing; foully, hideously -2600. 
tb. With detestation. Lear 11. i* 31. a* Re* 
luctantly, unwittingly. Now rare. 2547. 

a With dnst and Wood bis locks wSto L dight 
Fairfax, a, Jbn child goes, hut 1. 1880. 

Loathsome (1^-ciSm), #■ ME [f. Loath 

sb. + -soMK.1 i. Exciting disgust or loathing; 
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noisome, sickening; odious, repulsive, shock- 
ing, ta. Attested with loathing or disgust. 
Const of -1579. 

t. A Gouty scrofulous Substance, very loathwm to 
look upon 170X. Errors whh.h make some of Rous- 
seau's confessions L L. Stephen. Hence Loa*th- 
some-ly adv., -ness. 

L°a.thy a . arch. 1481. [f. Loath 

sb. + -y *.] ■■ prec. 

Lob (^d), sbA ME [Perh. onomatopoeic.] 
ti. The pollack -1769. 9. A country bumpkin ‘ 
a lout Nowtffo/. 1533. 3. Something pendu* 
louj>| c. g. the wattles of a fowl, hanging orna- 
ments, etc. (rare} 1688. 4. A lump, a large 

piece ; a nugget (of gold), etc. Chiefly dial 
1895. 5* Braving A thick mixture. (Cf. 

Loblolly, Lobscouse.) 1839. fl. attrib . or 
adj. Rustic; loutish; clumsy. Also appos.nss 
quasi- proper name. 1508. 

•*. Faiewell thou L of spirits. He be gon Shahs. 
This L too was made principal Prolocutor 1658. 6. 

A Giant, .that was cal’d Lob-lie-by-the-fire 1613. 
Lob (Ipb ), sb.O Also lobb. 1681. Alining . 

{ »/. Steps In a mine. Also applied to an irregu- 
ar vein of ore resembling a flight of steps. 

Lob (lpb), sb . 3 1875. [f. Lob v ,] x. 

Cricket. A slow underhand iialL Also attrib. 
9. Lawn-tennis. A ball tossed high in the air, 
and, if possible, over the opponent’s head. 
A1 o attrib. in l.-voLlcy . 1890. 

Lob v . In fl. lobbed (1fbd\ lobbing, 

1596. [f. Lob jJ. 1 ] ti* intr. To behave like 

a lout J. Smyth. 9. trans. To cause or allow 
to hang heavily ; to dioop. ? Obs . exc. slang. 
i^ 99 - 8 * intr. To move heavily or clumsily 

(often with alonjf). Of a cabman : To crawl 
or prowl in search of a fore. 1819. 4. trans. 

To throw heavily or clumsily ; to toss or bowl 
with a slow movement. In La 7 vn-tennis t to 
strike (a ball) well into the air so as to fall at 
the back of the opponent's court. 1847. 5. 

Brewing. To add 1 lob ’ to (see Lob sb A 5) 
1838. 6. Mining. To break into small pieces, 

as ore preliminary to hand sorting 187c. 

a Their poore lades L. downe thrir heads* Shaks. 
3. The enemy's shells came lobbing into it (the 
trench! L. Ol.lFHAKT, 

Lobar (l<fn*baj), a n 1856. [ad. modi. 
lobar is, t L. lobus Loss ; see -arLJ Pertain- 
ing to a lobe. 

Lobate (lJu-b^«t), a. 1760. [ad. raod.L. 
lob ot us, f. L. lobus Lobe ; see -ate*.] A \ii. 
Hist. 1 Living or cliaracterized by lobes ; lobed. 
So Located a. 1703. Hence Lo’b&tely adv. 
so as to form lobes. Loba'tion, the formation 
of lobes ; the condition of being 1. 

Lobato- (foub^-u>\ comb. f. Lobate with 
sense * lobate and • , ’, as l. -digit ate, etc. 
tLo'bbish, a. 1567. [ L Lob sbA + -ish 1 .] 
Uke a lob ; clownish -1586. 

Lobby (V'bi), sb. 1553. [nd. roed.L. loin- 
urn or labia ; see Lodge sb. Orig. a monastic 
term.] ti. ?A covered walk, cloister (in a 
monastery). Becon. 9. A passage or corridor ; 
oltcn used as a waiting-place or ante-room 
1575. tb. Naut. An apartment or passage-way 
in the fore part of a cabin under the quarter- 
deck 1815-50. c. yJgric. A small enclosure for 
cattle adjoining the form-yard 1777, 3. spec. 

In the House of Commons and other bouses 
of legislature, a large entrance-hall open to the 
public, and chiefly used for interviews between 
members and non-members of the House ; also 
(in full division /.), one of the two corridors to 
which members retire to vote 1640. b, collect . 
Those who frequent the lobbies of the House 
or who vote in a particular lobby ; U.S. those 
who frequent the lobby in order to Influence 
members of the legislature ; the body of lobby- 
ists 1859- 4. attrib., as l.-corrtsfondcnt, etc. 

1650. 

«T Tha box 1 . of a theatre Dickbms. * If the hoo. 
member divides. I shall go into the same 1. with hint 
Bright. b. The L and corruption are legitimate 
subjects for satire 1884. Comb, L-member, a 
lobbyist, > 

Lobby (V*bl\ v, orig- ILS, 1839. [f. Lobby 
sbi] 1. intr . To frequent the lobby of a legisla* 
live assembly for the purpose of influencing 
members' votes ; to solicit the votes of mem* 
tiers. 0* trans. To influence (members of a 
house of legislature) hi the exercise of their 
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functions by frequenting the lobby. Also, to 
get (a measure) through Congress by means of 
such influence. 1850. 

Lobbyist (^bipst). Chiefly U.S. 1863, 
[f, Lobby sb. + -1ST.] One who frequents the 
lobbies of the House of Representatives in 
order to influence members in their votes. 
AKo oceas., a journalist, etc., who frequents the 
lobby of the House of Commons. So Lo*bby- 
iam, the system of lobbying. 

Lobcock (If'bkfk). Now dial. 1553. [f. 
Lob sb . 1 + Cock sb. 1 ] A country bumpkin; 
a clown ; a blundering fool. 

Lobe (k>ub). 2541. [ad. late L. lobus, a. 

Gr. kofid s lobe of the ear or of the liver, pad, etc 
:-^prc- Hellenic *iogw-, cogn. w. *iegu>- in L. 
legumen pod, legiua lobe of the ear.} z. A 
roundish projecting part, usu. one of two or 
more separated by a Assure ; spec. a. One of 
the divisions of the liver or lungs formed by 
the fissures, b. The lower soft pendulous part 
of the external ear 27x9. c. Bot. and Zooi. A 
rounded projection or part of a leaf or other 
organ 1672. d. One of the divisions of the 
brain 167a. e. The larger and projecting part 
of a cam-wheel 1855. 

Comb : l.-foot, a lol>e- footed bird f -footed m., 
having lobate feet, as some lards. Hence Lobed 
(l*“bdj having a lobe or lobes; lobate (chiefly 
A at. Hist.') 1787, Lobelet (ls«'b t lct), a small lobe, 
a lobule 1836. 

Lobelia (fobflia'). 1739. [Mod.L., f. 
Matthias de Lobel (1538-1616) ; see -IA.] A 
genus of herbaceous (rarely shrubby) plants, 
hiving blue, scarlet, or purple flowers, with 
deeply cleft spurless corolla; a plant of this 
genus, or its flower. b. Pharmacy. The herb 
Z. inftata 1858. 

Lobeliaceous a. 1830. [f. mod.L, 

Lobcliacex (f. Lobelia) -f -ous; see-ACEOU5.] 
Bot. Belonging to the N.O. Lobeliacex . 

Lobeline (T^u-bflrin). Also lobeli(l)n, 
1836. [f. Lobelia + -ine*.] Chem. An oily 
alkaloid with a pungent tobacco-liko taste 
obtained from Lobelia inflata (Indian tobacco)v 

Loblolly (Ip hlyli). Now dial. 1597. [perh. 
onomatopoeic ; cf. dial, loo , to bubble in boil- 
ing, said esp. of porridge, lolly (obs. Devon), 
broth, etc. boiled in a pot.] 1. Thick gruel or 
spoon-meat, as used by seamen, etc.; burgoo, 
9. A bumpkin, rustic, boor 1604. 

Comb, t L bay, an ornamental tree. Gordon/m 
Lasiaalkus, of the southern U.S. ; 1 . boy, a surgeon’s 
aitsndaut on shipboard 1 also dial, an errand boy, 
man of all work; L pixie, the tree Finns Tmdu , 
growing in swamps in the southern U.S* I L tree ■ 
loblolly wood 1 L wood, Cuprnuim glmbrm. t also 
FisoniM c ordain ( Proas. Bot.). 

Loboae (lda-lw-s), a. 1885. [ad. mod.L. 
lobosus, f. lobus Lobe. J Having many or large 
lobes ; spec, pertaining to the order Lobosa of 
RhUopods. 

IiOhsmiUMt (lp*bskans% Naut. and dial. 
1706. f ?} A sailor’s dish of meat stewed with 
vegetables and ship’s biscuit, or the like. 

Lobsided, var. of Lop-sided. 

Lob's pound. Now dial. 1597. [See Lob 
sb . 1 s. J Prison; jail ; the lock-up. Also Jig. t 
an entanglement, difficulty. 

Lobster (lp'bstai). [OE. lofustr* , etc., 
corruptly ad. L. locust a Locust (orig. lobster). 
The substitution of f for L. c is unexplained.] 
1. A large marine stalk-eyed ten-fboted long- 
foiled crustacean of the genus Homanu, much 
used for food ; it is greenish or bluish black 
when raw, and red when boiled ; the first pair 
of feet form the characteristic 4 daws '. b. The 
flesh of this, as food 1789. fa. An opprobrious 
name (?for a red-faced man) -2609: 3, A con-< 
temptuous name for : A British soldier ; orig. 
referring to the jointed plate-armour (called 
lobsUr-tail) worn by Roundhead cuirassiers ; 
later, to the red coat. Alio bbikd /• 1643. • 4 
Short for lobster-caterpillar, -moth 2860. • 

t. Norway 1., No fkr o pe h eroegkus. 1 spiny m 
thomy 1* Falinums w timnie — Cmtww ‘*4 
Geuat«m*.were..efeMMHr efT anilt dates of Ires 
rivettsd toecd^r, is imitafloa of the lobster's tail 
Gaos*, a. You whonon L., B. Jovs. % Ketw Coe 
unboftsd) 1 . : a policeman 1 so called on account of 
his bhre uniform, 

nttrik Sod Combi, aa Uifea -burnt, etc. t L 
bOE slang, (o) a transport ship; \b) barracka ; -dado. 


ft (Ger. Kdln). b (Fr. p#w> ti (Ger. Muller), ti (Fi. dame). # (mttl). d (€•) (them), t (*,) (jam). {{Ft, €soe). 8 (£fr, fern, earth). 
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dsd in Jointed armour suggesting a lobster’s shell 1 
•coated a., red •coated 1 *cr&b, a Crustacean of the 
family Porcellanidee | a porcelain-crab ; -creel = 
lobster-pot ; -Joint, a Joint in an instrument resem- 
bling a joint in a lobster’s claws; -louse, a parasite 
of the 1 ., Nt cot hot xstaci ; -moth, the bombycid 
moth Staurepus Jdgi t -pot, a bosket, etc., serving as 
a trap to catch lobsters t -smack joe., a military 
transport 1 -tall, a piece of armour jointed a/ ter the 
manner of a lobster's tail ; also at t rib. | -tailed a., 
wearing ' lobster-tail ’ armour. 

Lobular a. 1829. [f. Lobule 

+ -ar.] A nat. t etc. Pertaining to or having 
the form of a lobule or lobules. Of pneumonia : 
Affecting the lobules of the lungs. 

Lobulate (lfbitfl/t), a. 1838. [f. Lobule 
+ -ate®.] Having or consisting of lobules. 
Lo'bulated a. 1783. Lobula’tion, the forma- 
tion of lobules ; a lobulated condition x86x. 
Lobul&to-, comb. f. ^ * lobulate and . 1846. 

Lobule (lp'bittl). 1682. [ad. mod.L. lobu- 
lus (also used in Eng.), dim. of lobus Lobe.] 
A small lobe. Chiefly An at. 

Lob-worm (lpb|W&im). 1651. [f. Lob 

jI. 1 ] a. A large earthworm used for bait by 
anglers, b. The lug-worm (see Lug sb.*) 1854. 

|| Local (Ideal), sb . 1 Commonly erron . 
locale (bk&'l), fern. 1772. [Fr., local adj. used 
absol. ; see next.] A place or locality ; esp. a 

{ dace considered with reference to some particu- 
ar event or particular operations. 

Local (1d»‘k&l), a. and sb , a ME. [a. F. 

local , ad. L. localis, f. locus place.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to or concerned with 
place or position in space. Now chiefly in /. 
situation . 1485. fb. Having spatial position 
--1729. tc. L. motion, movement from place 
to place, locomotion -1707. d. Grammar. Re- 
lating to place or situation 1842. a. Belonging 
to, existing in, or peculiar to a particular place 
or places ME. b. Belonging to a town or 
other limited region, as dist. from the coun- 
try as a whole 1688. c. In various specific 
collocations (see below) 1772. 3. Law. (In 

renderings of AF. chose local, trespas local) 
1598. 4. Pertaining to a particular place in a 

system, series, etc., or to a particular portion 
of an object (see below). 5. Pertaining to 
places (in the geographical sense) or to an 
individual place as such 1605. 6. Math. Per- 

taining to a locus 1704. 

x. c. Plants have no 1 . or progressive Motion 1707. 
a L. time: the time of day or night reckoned from 
the instant of transit of the mean sun over the 1. 
meridian. Truth is not 1 . Cow per. Mr. Yeo, the L 
lawyer 2891. b. L. government, the administration 
of the affairs of a town, etc. by the inhabitants, os 
dist. from the state at large. L. Government Board : a 
former department of stateactingas the central autho- 
rity for Local Government in England and Wales. C. 
L. examination , one held in a number of different 
places under the direction of a central board at one 
of the Universities. L. preacher (among the Metho- 
dists), a layman authorized to preach in the district 
in which he. resides. L. rank, the rank given to an 
officer in his Majesty's service serving in a foreign 
land with other troops, whereby he is equalized in 
rank with officers whote first commissions are of 
the same date, but who have been more fortunate 
in promotion. L. veto : the prohibition of the sale of 
liquors in a district, under the system of I. option. 
Local option. The principle of allowing localities 
to decide whether the trade in liquor, etc. shall he 
prohibited within the district 1868. 4. a. Pertaining 
to, or affecting, a particular port or o> can of the body 
1541 1 1 employed only 1 . means for their cure Abes- 
nic thy. ' A L inflammation 1899. b. Electr. and 
Magnetism.. L. action, action between different parts 
of a plate in an electric battery, as dist. from the 
general action of the battery. L. attraction, the 
effect of the iron in a ship on her compasses. L. 
battery >, the battery of a L circuit. L. circuit , one 
which includes only the apparatus in the office, and 
is closed by a relay. 1841. c. Local colour : (a) 
In Painting, the colour natural to each object or 
part of a picture 1706. . ( b ) Hence, in art and litera- 
ture, the representation in vivid detail of the manners, 
drew, scenery, etc. of a particular period or country 
1721. Hence Lo a caUy adv. in a I. manner. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) 1. A person 
attached by his occupation, etc. to, or an in- 
habitant or, a particular locality. Chiefly pi. 
1835. b. esp. A local preacher 1824. a. Some- 
thing local: an item of local news in a news- 
paper 1869; a postage-stamp of only local 
currency 1870 ; Telegr . a local battery or circuit 
2875 * A load train 1909 ; a local examination 
1893- 


Locale, erron. f. Local rd.l 
Localism (hfu'kaiiz’ni). 1823. [f. Local 

a. 4 -ism. J Attachment to a locality; limita- 
tion of ideas, sympathies, and interests result- 
ing from this ; disposition to favour what is 
local 1843. a. A local idiom, custom, or the 
like. 

a. All talk scandal, gossip, localisms 1858. 

Localist (Jtfu-k&hst). 1683. [1. Local a. + 
-1ST. J One who treats or regards things as 
local ; a student of what is local ; one who 
assigns a local origin to (diseases). 

‘Localista’ attributed the epidemics to local con- 
ditions, atmospheric changes, [etc.] 1901. Hence 
Localrstic a. (of a theory) attributing a local nature 
or origin. 

Locality (lokse-llti). 1628. [a. F. localitl, 
ad. late L. localitatern , f. localis Local.] t. 

1 he fact or quality of having a place, i. e. of 
having position in space. ta. The fact of 
being local. Also pi. local characteristics, 
feelings, or prejudices. -1802. 3. pi. The 

features of a particular place. [So Fr.l 1828. 
4. a. The place in which an object (e. g. a 
plant, a mineral, etc.) is, or is to be found 1834. 
b. A district as the site occupied by certain 
persons or things, or as the scene of certain 
activities 1830. 5. Law. Limitation to a 

county, district, or place. Blackstonk. 6. 
Phrenol . The faculty of recognizing and re- 
membering places 1815. 7. Psychol, in phr. 

sense of l. 1888. 

x. That the Soul and Angels.. have nothing to do 
with grosser 1 ., is generally opinion’ll Gi.anvill. 4. 

a. A blind man . .feeling all around him with his cane, 

so as to find out his 1 . Hawthorns. 5. The 1 . of 
trial 1768. 7. sense o/, the faculty of distinguish- 

ing the part of a sensory surface to which a stimulus 
is applied ( V 'yd. Soc. Lex.) 1888. 

Localization (l^kaUiz^-Jan). 1816. [f. 

Localize v. + -ation.J x. The action of 
localizing; the fnct of being localized 1853. 

b. Phys. The process of fixing, or fact of being 

fixed, in some particular part or organ of the 
body 1855. 2. Assignment to a particular 

place or locality. Also, the determination of 
Lite locality of an object. x8x6. 

z. Centralization or 1 . of administrative power 1853. 
a. The localisation of a bullet in a wound 1681. 

Localize (lJu*kaiai2) f v. 1600. [f. Local 
a. + -ize.J +1. intr. To act in accordance 
with the custom of the place. G. Harvey. 9. 
trans . To make local ; to invest with local 
characteristics 1792. 3. To fix in a particular 

place, or in a particular part of a whole or 
system. Usu. : To attach or restrict to a par- 
ticular locality. 1798. 4. To atiribute to a par- 

ticular place ; to find a locality for, determine 
the locality of. Occas. constr. to. 18x6. 

4. The Romans appropriated and localised every 
tale and tradition H. Colkbioox. Lo'C&lizable a. 
||Locanda (bkamda). 1838. [It., ad. mod. L. 

(1 camera , domus) locanda (room, house) to be 
let.] A lodging-house or inn. 

Locate (ld>k*«t, lokfl't), v. 1652. [f. L. 
local-, locare to place, let for hire, f. locus. J x. 
trans. To fix the situation or she of (lands 
granted, a building, etc.). Chiefly U.S. 1765. 

2. To survey and define the limits of ; to lay 
out (a road) ; to enter on or take possession of 
(a laMd-elaim, a gold-mine, etc.). U.S . 1739. 

3. To fix or establish in a place; to settle. 

Chiefly U.S. 1807. b. pass. Of a quality, 
faculty, etc. : To have its seat 1829. 4. intr. 

for reft. To establish oneself in a place, to 
settle 1652. 5. To allocate, allot, apportion 

x8i6. 6. To refer to a particular place; to 

state the locality of 1807. 7. To discover the 

exact locality of (a person or thing) 1882. 8. 

Civil Law. As tr. L. locare : To let out, hire 
out Muirhead. 

a He.. located a valuable claim near the Pyramid 
Mountains 1885. 3- The motives that led me to I. 

myself at Tunbridge R. Cumberland. 0. That large 
Philosophy which embraces and locates truth of every 
kind J. H. Newman. 7. The gunboats yesterday., 
located the enemy's position at Kerreri 1898. 

Location (Idc/jan). Now chiefly U.S. 
1592, [ ad. L. locationem, f. locare to Locate.] 
x. Civil and Sc. l.aw. The action of letting for 
hire (correl. w. Conduction) 1592. o. The 
action of placing ; the fact or condition of 
being placed ; settlement in a place 1623. 3. 

Local position, situation. Also, position in a 


series. X597. 4. The marking out or surveying 

of a tract of land {esp. of a claim) or a settle- 
ment ; the laying out of a road or the like. 
U.S. 1718. 5. concr. (U.S.) A tract of land 

marked out or surveyed ; spec, a mining claim. 
Also, m the S. Airican colonies, the quarters 
set apart for natives. 1792. b. Austral. A 
farm or station 1828. 8. Place of settlement or 

residence. Chiefly U.S. 1827. 

z. Phr. Contract qf 1 . : a contract by which the use 
of a chattel is agreed to be given, or by which a person 
agrees to give hut services, Tor hire. 3. The L of the 
prae tori um 1883. g, b. Rides about the L 4863. 6. 

They visited Windsor. Mr. Reck said that if be had 
such a 1. he should always live there Besamt ft Rice. 
Locative (JpkAiiv). 1804. [f. L. local-, 
locare to Locate ; see -IVE.1 A* adj. Pertain- 
ing to location, x. Gram. Name of the case- 
form denoting * place where ' ; e. g. L. domi « 
at home. Also, pertaining to this case. 1841. 
9. Serving to locate the position of something 
18x7. B. sb. Giam. The locative case 1804. 
Locator (ldcA’i^). 1607. la. L.] 1. One 
who lets for hire ; esp. in Civil and Sc. Law. 
9. U.S. One who or a thing which locates (see 
Locate v. 2) 1817. 

Loch Qfx)- ME. [Gael, (and Irish) 

loch.] A lake ; also, an arm of the sea, esp. 
when narrow or partially landlocked. 

Loch, var. of Lohoch. 

Lochaber (lpxK'baj). 1618. [Name of a 
district in lnvemess-shire. J attrib. in L.-axe 
(Antiq.) : 'A sort of halbert of a large size, 
having a strong hook behind for la>ing hold of 
the object assaulted ' (Jam.). 

Lochage (lp-kAJ^). Also quasi-L. fllocha- 
gus (lt>k^i‘g£s). x 808. [ad. Gr. A o\<sy 6 ^ f* 
A 6 x oi Lochus 4 dy-, dyeiv to lead.] Gr. 
Antiq. The commander of a lochus. 

Lochan (lp‘x&n). Sc. 1 789. [Gael., dim. 
of loch, j A small loch or lake. 

Loche, var. ot Loach. 

|| Lochia (Ijrkia). //. 1685. [mod L., ad. Gr. 
A ox«*» neut. pi. of \ 6 xiot adj., pertaining to 
childbirth, f. Aox°* * lying-in. CL 1*. loch es.] 
Path . The discharge from the utcius and 
vagina which follows child-biith. Hence 
Lo'chlal a. of or pertaining to the 1. 

II Lochus (lp*k#s). PL lothi (lp k?i). 1839. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. A<5x°*»] Gr. Antiq. A divi- 
sion of the army, in Sparta and other states. 
Lock (Ipk), sbA [OE. loc masc. : — OTeut. 
*lokko-z, *lukko-x : — pre-Teut. *lugno-s.) 1. 
One of the natural divisions of a head of hair, 
a heard, etc.; a tress. In pi. — the hair of the 
head. tb. A lovelock ; also, a tress of artificial 
hair -1688. c. transf. and fig. (of foliage, etc.} 
1567. 9. A tuft or flock (of wool, cotton, etc.) 

ME. g. A (small) quantity of hay, straw, etc.; 
a handful, armful. Now dial. 1440. 

I. With these.. the Spirits Elect Bind thir resplen- 
dent locks Mu t. c. The locks of the approaching 
storm Siielley. b. A I. of wooll falls without noise 
Dr. Hall 3. A L of bacon 1843, of straw T. Hardy. 

Lock (Ifk), sb .* [OE. loc neut. OTeut. 
*loko m , *iu*o m , f. Ink-, wk. grade of the root 
luk- f : lev k- : louk-) to close, enclose.] 

L A contrivance for fastening, i. An appli- 
ance for fastening a door, lid, etc., consisting 
of a bolt or bolts which can be propelled and 
withdrawn by means of a key or similar instru- 
ment. (In OE. applied to a bar, bolt, latch, or 
the like.) OE. 9. A cotter, a forelock 1875. 
1*3. A hobble or shackle for a horse's foot ; a 
horse-lock 1486. 4. A contrivance to keep a 

wheel from turning 1884. 5. In fire-arms, the 

piece of mechanism by means of which the 
charge is exploded. (See also Firelock, 
Flint-lock, Matchlock.) 1547. 0. Short 

for Rowlock 1850. 

z. fig. 1 kept a I. upon my lips Dime. Phr. L. 
and key 1 a typical expression fur appliances for 
fastening or securing. Under /. and key ; securely 
locked up. K. Pbr. L., stock, and barrel - the en- 
tirety of anything: The whofe thing, I., stock, end 
barrel, isn't worth one big yellow sea-poppy R. 
Kipling. 

II. A barrier, an enclosure, ft. A barrier on 
a river, which can be opened or dosed at will 
>1758. te. The waterway between the piers of 
a bridge -18x3. 3. On a canal or river : A 
portion of the channel shut off above and below 


tt(man). G (pass). au (load), v (cut). f(Fr. ch*f). a (em). *1 (l, eye), f (Fr. can dg vie), i (sit). i (Psych#). 9 (what), p (got). 
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by folding gates provided with sluices to let the 
water out and in, and thus raise or lower boats 
from one level to another 1577. tb. A lift on 
a railway, for raising and lowering vehicles 
from one level to another -1825. 4. Engineer- 

ing* An antechamber giving access to a cham- 
ber in which work is carried on in compressed 
air ; an air-lock 1874. 

in. f. Lock v . x. A locking together* inter- 
locking ; an Assemblage of objects jammed to- 
gether, now esp. a 'block'* ‘jam* of carriages 
in the streets 1550. ta. A grapple* grip, or 
trick in wrestling; hence fig. a dodge; a 
difficulty, dilemma 1608. 3. The swerving (to 

right or left) of the wheels of the fore-carriage 
of a vehicle from the line of direction of the 
hind-wheels 1851. 4. Thieves' slang . (App. 

short for lock-all-fast .) A receiver of stolen 
goods ; also, a house where stolen goods are 
received 1700 

1. Stopped on the road from Kpsom in a 1 . of car* 
riages 1 hacker ay. a The Enemy is at his old 1 . 
Cromwell 

IV. (More fully Lock-hospital.) A hospital for 
the treatment of venereal diseases. (Now 
usually with capital L.) 1700. 

attrib. and Comb, x. General : as (sense I. 1) /.* 
maker, - staple , etc. 1 (sense 1 . 5) 1,-action, etc. J (sense 
11. 3) l.-bank , -duty, -house, - keeper , etc. 

a Special : as l.-bay, the space of water between 
the gates of a canal-lock; -chamber* the space en- 
closed between the side- walls and gates of a 1. j -nut, 
a nut screwed down upon another to prevent its 
breaking loose, a check-nut 1 -pulley* two pulleys 
that can be worked separately or together j -rail, in 
doors, the rail nearest the 1. ; -spring, the spring by 
means of which the case of a watch is opened or 
closed j -step Mil., a step in which the heel of one , 
man is brought neatly in contact with the joint of the 
great toe of another ; hence lock.step adv. and vb. | 
-stitch, a sewing-machine stitch, in which two threads 
are locked firmly together ; also attrib. 

Lock (Vic), v. Pa- t. and pple. locked 
flpkt). ME. [f. Lock sb .*] 1. trans. To 

l isten (a door, box, drawer, ere.) with a lock 
and key ; occas. with up. Hence (chiefly with 
up), to secure (a chamber, building, enclosure) 
by locking thedrors. b. intr. Of a door : To 
be locked ; to admit of being locked 1590. a. 
trans. To shut up with a lock ; to put under 
lock and key. Const, in, into , within. Also 
with advs. in, up. ME. 3. trans f. a. To en- 
close, hem in. Chiefly with in. ME. b. To 
keep securely, as if in a locked receptacle. 
Chiefly with up. 1562. c. Comm, and Finance. 
To l, up : To invest (capital) in something not ! 
easily convertible into money 169a. d. Of 
sleep, enchantment, etc. : To hold fast, over- 
power completely. Also with up. 1725. 4. To 

shut off with or as with a lock from (a person) ; 
to preclude from (something) by or as by lock- 
ing. ALo with up. 1601. 5. To fasten, make 

or set fast, fix ; techn, to fasten or engage (one 
pirt of a machine) to another; in pass, (of a 
joint), to be rendered rigid 1670. b. To put 
a lock on the foot of (a horse); to fasten (a 
wheel) so as to keep it from turning 1694. c. 
intr . for reft. Of mechanism, a joint : To be- 
come fixed or set fast. *)*Of an animal's 
flanks ; To draw together 1658. 6. To fix or 

join firmly by interlacing or fitting of parts into 
each other. Also with together, up. 1592. Also 
intr, for refi. 1688. b. Fencing. To seize the 
adversary's sword-nrm, by turning one's left 
arm round it, in order to disarm him 1782. c. 
To l. horns : (of cattle) to entangle horns with 
horns in fighting. Hence fig. U.S., to engage 
in combat with (some one). 1839. d. To em- 
brace closely; also, to grapple in combat. 
Now only passive, lit. and fig. 16x1. 7. Mil . 
{absol. and passive ) To l. up, to take the closest 
possible order in line or in file 1802. 8. intr. 

Of a vehicle : To admit of the fore-wheels pass- 
ing askew under the body of the carriage. 
Said also of the wheel. 1660. 0. Engineering 

and Navigation, a. intr. Of a canal : To pass 
by a lock into. Also of the vessel t To pass 
down , in, dr out through a lock. Of persons : 
To pass out through an air-lock* 1795. b* 
trans. To pass (a vessel) down, in, out, or 
through by means of a lock 1840. c. trans. To 
furnish (a canal) with locks ; 10 shut off( a por- 
tion of a river) by means of a lock 189a. 
t. West not tny dooms loekt vp, and I shut out T 
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Shake. fig. And David's Lips are lock't F itzGerald. 
Phr. To 7 . up (absol.) i to L up the house, 1 . the 
doors, a. To I. up wine Pora. 3. a. A still salt pool, 
lock'd in with bars of sand Tennyson. b. Prudent 
men 1. up their motives Shenstonk. d. 1 lsy fast 
locked in sleep for eight hours Tyndall. 4. To lock© 
it [sc. life] From Action and Adventure Cymb. iv. iv. a. 
Phr. L. out: (a) to turn (a person) out and I. the 
door against him ; ( 4 ) to keep out (persons) by locking 
the door; lienee (of an employer) to refuse employ- 
ment to (operatives) in an industrial dispute. 9. To 
l. up a form (Printing) : to fix the types or pages in 
a metal frame so as to prepare them for press, etc. 
6. Prav you, L hand in hand Shake. 

•lock, suffix, surviving in mod. Eng. only in 
Wedlock, repr. OE. -ide • actions or proceed- 
ings, practice \ which appears in about a dozen 
compounds, e. g. brjdldc nuptials, feohtldc war- 
fare, riafidc robbery, wedldc pledge-giving, the 
first three of which survived into early ME., and 
the other into mod. Eng. with altered meaning. 
Lockage (Ip-kdHj). 177a [f. Lock sbfi 
and v. + -age.] tx- The means of locking 
(pieces of timber) together. Plot. 9. a. The 
amount of rise and fall effected by a lock or 
series of locks on a canal or river, b. The pas- 
sage of a vessel through a lock ; the toll paid 
for this 1771. c. T he construction and working 
of locks ; also, aggregate of locks constructed 
1809. 8- attrib., as l. water, etc. 1816. 

Locked (1/kt), ppl. a. 1470. [f. Lock v. + 
-ed l .l In senses of Lock v. Also with up. 

Locked Jaw : (a) a jaw set fast by spasmodic con- 
traction of the muscles 1 (b) « Lock-jaw, and occa&. 
« Jaw-fall 9. 

Locker (lp-kw). ME. Tf. Lock sb* or v. 
+ -er l .] 1. One who locks : spec . an officer 

at the Custom House, in charge of a locked-up 
warehouse, acting under the warehouse-keeper 
x 735- Also with up, out . a. techn. Something 
that locks or closes; e. g. a stop to a bell ME. 
3. A box or chest with a lock ; also, a small 
cupboard, e. g. one placed under a window- 
seat 1440. b. Naut. A chest or compartment 
for containing clothes, stores, ammunition, etc. 
Often specified, as chain-, shot-l. 1626. 4. A 

compartment in a pigeon-house, a pigeon-hole 
1600. b. Eccl. A cupboard, recess, or niche in 
a wall, usually near an altar, fitted with a door 
and lock, for the reservation of the Sacrament, 
etc. 1517. 

3. b. fig. phr. (Not) a shot in the l . : (no) money 
in one's pocket, (not) a chance left. Laid in the 
lockers, dead. Davy Jones's L\ see Davy Jonks. 

Locket (Ip-ket). ME. [ad. OF. loequet, 
loquet , luquet (mod.F. loquet latch), dim. of 
loc latch, lock, cogn. w. Lock jJ.*J tx. One 
of the iron cross-bars of a window -1598. 9. 

One of the metal plates or bands on ascabbaid 
1562. +3. A fastening or socket Butler. 

+4. A group of small jewels set in a pattern 
-1706. 5. fa. ‘A small lock; any catch or 

spring to fasten a necklace or other ornament ' 
(JO -*765. Hence b. A small case of gold or 
silver, containing a miniature, a lock of hair, 
etc., and worn as an ornament 1679. 

Lockfast (l*rkfast), a. 1453. [(1) f. Lock 
sb.* + Fast a. ; (a) t Lock v. 4- Fast adv.] 
x. Chiefly Sc. Fastened or secured by a lock. 
Also as quasi-j£. A sale. a. Meek. Adapted for 
locking something fast ; fast-locking 1881. 

Lockian (lf*ki&n). 1858. (f. the name 

of the English philosopher John Locke (1632- 
1704) + -IAN.] adj. Of or pertaining to 
Locke or his followers, sb, A follower of 
Locke Hence Lo’ckianUm, the doctrines of 
Locke or his followers. So Lo'ckiat sb. 1705. 

Lo*ck-jaw. 1803. [Altered f. locked jaw : 
see Locked///, a . j Pop. name for trismus, 
or tonic spasm of the muscles of mastication ; 
a variety of tetanus. Also — Tetanus. 
Hence Lo*ck*jawed ppl. a. having the Jaws 
fixed ; fig. unable to speak 1801. 

Lockless flrklds), a. 159 x. [f. Lock sb* 

+ -less.] Having no lock. 

Lockman (Ifkm&n). Also locksman* 
1470, [f. Lock sb* + Man sb.] ta. In Scot- 
land : A public executioner, hangman -1818. 
b. In the isle of Man : A coroner’s summoner 
1863. c. A man emptoyed at a ca n al ox river 
lock 1846, 

Lo ck-out PI. lock-outs (erron. locks- 

out). x86o, [t phr. lock out ; see Lock v. 4.] 


LOCOMOTIVE 

An act of looking out a body of operatives ; i. a 
a refusal on the part of an employer, or em- 
ployers acting in concert, to furnish work to 
their operatives except on conditions to be 
accepted by the latter collectively. 

Lockr&m (lpkr Am). Obs. exc. Hist . 1483. 
[ad. F, loerenan , f. Locronan (lit. * cell of St. 
Konan '), name of a village in Brittany, where 
formerly made. Cf. Buckram.] A linen 
fabric of various qualities ; an article made of 
this ; pi., pieces of this. Also attrib. 
Locksmith (lp*ksmi)>). ME. [f. Lock sb.* 
4- Smith.] An artificer whose occupation is to 
make or mend locks. 

Lo'dfr-up, sb. (a.) 1767. [f. Lock v . + Up 
adv.] z. The action of locking up a school, 
etc. for the night; also, the time of this 1871 ; 
the action of locking up capital ; also, an 
amount locked up 1822. 9. (Short for tock-up 

house or room. ) An apartment or building that 
can be locked up ; esp. a house or room tor the 
(temporary) detention of offenders 1859. 

attrib. or adj., with sense 'capable of being locked 
up ' 1 as lock-up coach-house , room, etc. ; lock-up 
house, a house of detention 1767 1 lock-up Shop, 
a detached apartment used as a #hop and locked up 
at night. 

Locky (lp*ki), a. 1611. [f. Lock sb . 1 + 
•Y LI Of or pertaining to locks (of hair) ; hav- 
ing locks in plenty. 

Loco I (l<?u*k*). C 7 .S. 1883. [A use of Sp. 
loco insane.] One of several leguminous plants 
(chiefly species of Astragalus ) found in the 
western and south-western U.S., which, when 
eaten by cattle, produce loco-disease. More 
fully l.-plant, l.-weed. b. — loco-disease. Comb. 
l.-diseaae, a disease in horses, affecting the 
biam, caused by eating 1. 

Loco *. 1896. Short for Locomotive sb. 

Lo co-descri-ptive, a. 1815. [f. loco- (in 
Locomotion) erron. taken as comb, form of 
L. locus.] Descriptive of local scenery, etc. 

Loco-foco (ldki-ktf.Du'ktf). U.S. 1834. [An 
invented word ; said by some to be made up of 
loco in locomotive , imagined to mean ‘self- 
moving', and foco for It. fuoco or Sp. fuego 
fire.] tx. ‘A self-igniting cigar or match ' 
(Bartlett). More fully loco-foco cigar , match . 
-185a. 9. U.S. Polit. Hist. Used attrib. as 

the designation of the ' Equal Rights ’ section 
of the Democratic party (for the origin of the 
name see N.E.D.). Hence absol,, a member of 
this party. 1837. Hence Lo.'cofo'coiam. 
Locomobile (D«k<5m<*»'bil). 1889. [f. L. 
loco, abl. of locus place + tnobilis Mobile. J a. 
adj. Having the power to move about, as a 
locomobile crane. b. sb. A locomobile vehicle, 
engine, etc. 1902, 

Locomote (Du-k^mJut), V. 1846. [Back- 
formation from next.] intr. To move about 
from place to place. (Orig. slang ; now in 
biological use.) 

Locomotion (l^kJmJn-Jan). 1646. [f. L. 
loco (see next) + motionem MOTION.] 1. The 
action or power of moving from place to place ; 
progressive motion of an animal. 9. Move- 
ment from place to place, esp. by artificial 
means ; travel ; the means of travelling 1788 
3. Progressive movement of an inanimate body 
185 1 . 

x. Movement.. of the body as a whole., is termed L 
Huxley, a. 1 have no taste whatever for L, by earth, 
sir, or sea Mrs. Carlyle. 

Locomotive (Du*kJmdt»tiv, Icakdmdutiv). 

1619. [f. L. loco, abl. of locus plaee 4- motivus 
Motive a. Suggested by the scholastic phr 
in loco moveri.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to locomotion, or 
{joc.) to travel. 9. Having the power 01 loco- 
motion 1657; joc. (of a person) given to loco- 
motion 173a; (of a vehicle or piece of ma- 
chinery) moving by its own power 1815. 3. 

Adapted for or used in locomotion 1841, 

x. JL. faculty, power, the faculty or power of move- 
ment from place to place by an act of the will. In 
these L days one is too apt to forget one's neighbours 
Hblwl a. A caterpillar then may be regarded as a 
1 . egg 1816. L. tailor (slang), a tramping workman 
Farm&r. L. {steam) engine x an engine con- 
structed for movement from place to place by its 
own power (as opp. to 'stationary* engme)i esp. a 
steam-engine adapted to draw a train of carriages 
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■long a railway j a railway-engine. Now generally 
Shortened to locomotive. 

B. sb. i, « Locomotive engine (see above) 
1829. b. jffeqg. ** The legs 1841. a. An 
animal having powers of locomotion 1872, 
Comb. L»car uS., a L and a car c omb ined In one 
vehicle 1 a dummy engine (Webster). 

Hence Locomotive-ly adv., -ness. Lo'co* 
motPvity, the quality or bet of being L 

Locomotor (l^»*k^md«toj). 1822. [f. L. 
toco, ahL of locus < 4 - motor \ see Motor. Cf. 
F. locomoteur, whence the adj. use.] A. 1#. 
One who or that which has locomotive power. 
B. adj. (Chiefly Phys.) Of, pertaining tOt or 
concerned with locomotion 1870. 

L. ataxy \ see Ataxy e. 

Locomotory (ld«kAn<*»-t6ri), a. 1835. [f. 
as prec. + Motory.] Pertaining to, or having 
the power of, locomotion. 

II Loculus (lp’kidflas). PI. 4 i (-lai). 1858. 

{ L. , dim. of locus. ] x. A small chamber or cell 
n an ancient tomb for corpses or urns. a. 
Zool., Anat., and Bot . One of a number of 
small cavities or cells separated by septa r86x. 

So Lo*culament =» Loculus a. 1650. Xoxular 
(18^7), Lo'culate (zB6tf), Lo*culated (tSot) adj r. 
having or divided into loculi f Loctlla*tion (iSrgl 
Lo*cnlicidal & of 1 carpel, etc., that dehisces 
through the back or dorsal suture of the loculus *819. 
Locxuici'dally mdv. 1847. Lo’culoae (1815), 
Loculoua (1840) ad/s. full of or divided into loculi. 

jj Locum tenens (l^iricfcn tTnenr). 1641. 
[med.L., — 'one who holds the place (of 
another) '»] One filling an office temporarily 
In place of another, esp. a doctor or a clergy- 
man ; a deputy, substitute. Hence Lo'cum- 
te'nency, the position of being a locum lessens. 

Jj Locus (l*»*k£s). PL loci (lda*soi). 1715. 
[L., «* 'place'.] x. Place of something, lo- 
cality. a. A subject, head, topic. [So in L. 
writers, after Gr. rdirot.] X753. 8* Math. The 

curve or figure constituted by all the points 
which satisfy a particular equation of relation 
between oo-ordinates, or generated by a point, 
line, or surface moving in accordance with 
mathematically defined conditions 172 7. 

Latin phrases 1 L dawsftcua. a standard passage 
which ia authoritative oa a subject ; L communis, 
a Commonplace t L in quo, the locality of an event, 
ate. 1 in Law, the land on which trespass has been 
committed I L pcenitentlm (after Hob. xii. 17), a 
place of repentance f in Law, an opportunity allowed 
to a person to recede from some engagement, so long 
as tome decisive step has not been taken | L standi, 
lit * place of standing recognized position l in Lout, 
a right to appear in court. Also Genius loci. 

Locust (ldfe'k&t), sb. ME- [a. OF. lacusie 
or L. locusta locust, orig. Lobster.] x. An 
orthopterous saltatorial Insect of the family 
Acridiidse (characterised by short horns), esp. 

C Edipoda migratoria (or Packytylus migra- 
tor ius), the Migratory Locust, well known for 
Its ravages in Asia and Africa, where, migrating 
in myriads, it often eats up every green thing. 
In many countries used for food. a. fig. A 
person of devouring or destructive propensities 
1546. 8- *- The fruit of the oarob-tree. b. A 
cassia-pod 1615. 4. =» LOCUST-TREE 164a 

t. The white ant can destroy fleets and cities, and 
the locusts erase a province Dtsrabll a Those 
locusts called middle-men Cobsktt. 

mitrib. and Comb,, as 4-mwrM, etc. ; 4 fruit % tim- 
ber, etc.; Lbo&n, the fruit of the carob-tree; 
-beetle * Iocust-borcr\ -bird, the rose-coloured 
starling, Pastor roseus, which devours locusts; 
■borer, a longicom beetle, CylUne robtnix. whose 
larva destroys the locust-tree ; -enter, a bird of the 
genus Gryllivora, 

Hence Locust v. inir. to swarm and devour as 
locusts do (Tennyson). 

Lo’cust-tree. 1603. [In tense 1 f. Locust 
sb. In the other senses, ?.] 1. The carob-tree, 
Ceratonia siliqua. 9. - Acacia 1 2. 164a 8- 
The Courbaril of Guiana and the West 
Indies 1639. 4. A leguminous plant of New 

Zealand (Sophora ietraptera ) 1872. 

Bastard Locust-tree of the W. Indies, Cletkra 
tin folia. Honey Locust-tree, a N. Ames, orna- 
mental ties, GUditsdua triacanthos . Swamp or 
Water Locust-tree, G. uumospsrma. 

Locution (bkiM'jm). ME. fad. L. loot, 
ticnem (A***-), t. loqui to apeak.] +1. The 
act of speaking -1767. a. Speech as the ex- 
pression of lhpught ; discourse ; also, styleof 
discourse, expression Now rare or Obs. 1519. 
ft* A pbmc, expression ME. 


a 1 hate these figures in I„ These about phrases 
forc'd by ceremonie Mautox 3. A. .figurative 
lqquucwn Z547. 

Loctttoty (lp*kitft6ri). 145a [ad. med.L* 
locutorium (also used in Eng.), neut. of *locu- 
torius , L locutor\ net -ORY.J An apartment in 
a monastery set apart for conversation, a par- 
lour ; oceas, a grille at which conversation is 
allowed with those outside* 

Lode (Lfed). [OE. Idd fem. ; see Load sb. t 
of which lode is a var., now differentiated.] x . 
tWay, journey; dial, a road. a. A water- 
course ; an aqueduct, channel ; an open drain 
in fenny districts. Now local. 1479. tft. 
Leading, guidance. ME. only. 4. A loadstone 
1509. 5 .Mining A vein of metal ore x6oa. 

a Down that long dark 1 . . . be . . skated home 
KiNdSLBY. 4. As with the Laado The Steele we 
touch Drayton. 

fLodeman. [OK ladmann, f. Idd LodR + 
mann Man xA] In OE., a leader, guide ; 
later, only spec \ a pilot -1536. So fLo'dea- 
mau ME. -1 594. 

Lodemanage ( 1 ^-dmfinfidg). Obs. or Hist. 
ME. [a. AF. lodmanage , f. OE. l&dmann ; see 
prec. and -age.] Pilotage. 

Lodestar, loadstar (l<?u*datii). ME. [f. 
load. Lode -i- Star jJ.] x. A star that shows 
the wav ; esp. the pole-star. a. fig. A guiding 
star : that on whicn one's attention or hopes are 
fixed ME. 

a Your eyes are losdstarres Shake. France [be- 
came] the lode-star of Continental democracy M. 
Arnold. 

Lodestone: see Loadstone. | 

Lodge (lpdj), sb. [ME, logs, logge , a. OF. 
lege, loigt arbour, hut, etc. (F. logs hut, cottage, 
box at a theatre, etc.) med.L. laubia , labia 
(whence Lobby), a. OHG. *laubja , later lout- 1 
[ pea, lauba, sheltered place, booth, hut ; mod.G. 
laube arbour, summerhouse.] x. A small 
i dwelling ; a hut or booth ; a tent, arbour, or 
the like. Now dial. +b. A cell, prison -1704. 
e. An out-house (dial.) 1706. 9. A house in a 

I forest or other wild place, e. g. in the High- 
lands of Scotland, occupied in the hunting or 
shooting season 1465. s< A bouse or cottage 
at the entrance of a park or in the grounds be- 
longing to a mansion, occupied by a caretaker, 
keeper, gardener, etc. ; the room or * box ’ 
occupied by the porter of a college, a factory, 
etc. 1500. 4. gen. A lodging, abode, esp. a 

temporary one ; ^formerly also transf. a place 
to hold something X571. 5. The workshop of 

a body of 'freemasons* (see Freemason x). 
Obs, exe. Hist . MF. 6. Freemasonry, etc. The 

E lace of meeting for members of a branch ; 

ence, the members composing a branch ; also, 
a meeting of a • lodge * x686. 7. The residence 

of the head of a college at Cambridge 1769. 8. 
The den or lair of an animal ; now only of a 
beaver or an otter 1567. 9. The tent of a N. 

Amer. Indian ; a wigwam. Abo, the number 
usually occupying one tent, as a unit of enu- 
meration, reckoned at from four to six. X805. 
tio. A collection of objects lodged close to- 
gether Db Fob. xi. fa. - Loggia -18x3. 
b. — Logs a (rare) 1730. xa. Mining. A room 
or flat adjoining the shaft, for discharging ora, 
etc. x88x. 

x. So to the Silvan L They cmme Milt. a. As 
melancholy as a L. in a Warren Shaks. 4. [A raven'*) 
airy L Cowtbr. 6. Phr. Grand 4 , the governing body 
of the freemasons (and of other societies), presided 
over by the grand-master. Orange l. (see Orange 
sbP s). so. The Maldives, a famous L of islands 1720. 

Comb, t L-book, a book recording the doings of a 
masonic 1. ; -gate, the gate of a park, etc, at which 
there is a L 

Lodge (Ipdg)t v . ME. [ad. OF. lagicr 
(mod.F, logtr), f. loge LODGE sb.] 

I. trans. fx. To place in tents or the like j to 
encamp, station (an army). Often refi. -1 598. 
s. To provide with temporary quarters ; to re- 
ceive into one’s house for the night. Abo, to 
provide with a habitation ; to place ax a resi- 
dent in a building ; also in pass., to be (well or 
ill) accommodated with regard to house room. 
ME. tAbo fig. b. To serve as a lodging or 
habitation for. Often transf. and fig. of 
things : To contain ; in pass., to be contained 
, in something. 1449. c. To have as a lodger 
1 174*- 8* To place, deposit See below 4. 


To discover the lodge of fa beck) 1576. 5. To 
lay flat Now only of wind or rain 1 To beat 
down (crops). 1593. 

sl Bs not forget full to 1 . sbraungecs Cqverdalr 
Hob. xiil s. You 1 . your homy more magnificently 
than yourself Lyttom. fig. Kick. III. u.i. 65. b. 
The Memory lean] 1 . a greeter store of Images, than 
all the Senses can present at one time Cnbyne, 3. 

a. To put and leave in a place of custody or security 

1666. To 1 . (a person] in. .a state prison Max Eogc- 
worth, money in the hands of a banker 188a. b. To 
deposit in court or with an official a formal statement 
of (an information, complaint, objection, etc. ). Hence, 
pop., to allege (an objection). 1708. The impeachment 
which the king had lodged against him Hums. c. 
To vest, cause to reside, tn a person or thing, place 
(power, etc.) with or in the h ands of a person 1670b 
The power of the Crown is always lodged in a single 
person Hume. <L To get (a thing) into the intended 
place x6ir. Wounded . By a bullet lodged in the 
thorax Srbbsam. o. To throw (something) so that 
it is caught in Its fall; to cause to 'lodge* or be 
intercepted ; (of a current, etc.) to deposit in passing 
1606. To L sand, day, etc. in a crate filled with stone 
PiEE. fL To set or fatten in a socket or the like 
-1895. 4. The deer is lodg’d. I've track'd her to her 

covert Addison. 

IL intr. ti. To encamp -1603. 9. To dwell 

temporarily in a place ; esp. to pass the night 
Now rare. ME. b. To dwell, reside. Later, 
chiefly transf. and fig. of a thing •* to have its 
seat, reside. Now rare. ME. C. spec. To be 
a lodger, to live in lodgings 1749. 8- To be 

arrested in fall or progress ; to stick in a posi- 
tion x6ix. 4. Hunting. Of a buck : intr. To 
betake himself to his lodge or lair. Abo quasi- 
pass., to be in his lodge. 1470. ft. Of corn : — 
to be lodged (see sense I. 5) 1630. 

a. He lodged in the cottage of a peasant Gibbon. 

b. Sure something holy ledges in that brest Milt. 

Comus B46. 3. The ball lodged in the shoulder 

Lyttonl 3. As corn lodgeth by coo great abundance 
1630, Hence Lo*deeable a. that may be lodged in ; 
that may or can be lodged. 

Lodged (Ipdftd), ppl. a . 1580. [f. prec. + 
-ed K J In senses of Lodge v. 1596. b. Her 
Of a buck, hart, etc. : Represented as lying on 
the ground. 

b. Arms.— Sable, a buck L Argent 15&X 

Lodgement, lodgment (lp*dftm<nt). 1598. 
[a. F. logement, f. loger to Lodge ; see -ment.J 
x* A place or building in which persons or 
things are lodged ; a place of shelter or pro- 
tection ; in early use Mil., quarters for soldiers 
? Now rare or Obs. b. A lodging-place; a 
lodging-house ; lodgings. Now rare. 1703. c. 
Gunnery. ' The hollow or cavity in the under 
part of the bore, where the shot rests when 
rammed home* (Voyle) 2872. 9. MiL A 

temporary defensive work made on a captured 
portion of the enemy's fortifications 1677, g. 
a. The action of making good a position on an 
enemy's ground, or obtaining a foothold % 
hence, a stable position gained, a foothold. 
Also transf. and fig. 170 a. b. 1 he action of 

depositing (money, securities, etc.); concr. a 
deposit of money. Now only legal. 1760. c. 
The lodging of a thing or the accumulation of 
matter intercepted in tall or transit ; concr. a 
mass of matter so lodged 1739. 4. Accommo- 
dation in a lodging-place , j >10 vision of lodg- 
ings J lodging (rare) 1805. 

3. flu Phr. 'Jo woks or find a lodgement. My 
friend, who had found a lodgment upon the edge of 
a rock Tyndall, b. A decree for . .lodgment ia Court 
of s win (etc.) 1884. C. Sonic [rain] finding lodgment 
in little hollows of the rock Huxley. 

Lodger (fy*dftaj). ME. (f. Lodge v. -r 
-BR *. J One who, or that which, lodges. b. 
esp. One who occupies hired rooms in another 
person's house 1596. 

attvih. ^franchise, a right to vote conferred by 
statute upon persons occupying lodgings. 

Lodging (V*dftin\ vbl. sb. ME. [f. Lodge 
v. 4- -img 4 .] x. The action of Lodge v. 1480 
to* Dwelling, abode -i6xt. 8* Accommoda- 
tion for rest at night or for residence; now 
only, accommodation in hired rooms or in a 
lodging-house ME. tb. Material to lie or 
sleep upon -1691. 4. concr. A dwelling-place, 

abode; tmflitary quarters, encampment. (In 
sense of ' himd rooms *, the pi. loggings is now 
usual.) ME. Also tmnsf. and fig. Tt). Hunt- 
ing. The lair of 9 bock, stag, etc, -1610. fl. 
Specialized usee of the plural. See below 

v S%m kmtM taken up their L at G As. x. >9. 
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«. My 1 . It is on the Cold ground Davenant. Pbr. 
Board and i, 4. He lives in s L. of Tea Shillings « 
Week Stable. fig. Christians, .acknowledged their 
Bodies to be the L. of Christ Sir T. Browns. 5. ta. 
Military quarters *1677. Very cold Lodgings, hard 
Marches, Scarcity of Provisions Hubbard. b. A 
room or rooms hired for residence in the bouse of 
another (now, not in hii inn or hotel) 1640. Wits take 
lodgings in the sound of Bow Pore. c. An official 
residence x66r. The Provost's Lodgings (Queen's 
College, Oxford) 1837. Judged lodgings : th-. house 
oc upied by the judges (in some assize towns) during 
the assizes. 

Comb . : 1 . 'house, t {a) a d we 11 tng«house? <£) a house, 
Other than an inn or hotel, in which lodgings are let 
1766 1 also transf. and fig* t •money* an allowance 
made by government to all officers and soldiers for 
whom there is no room in barracks (Voyle) f -room* 
a sleeping apartment, bedroom (now locate 

Lodicule (lp’dikiwl). 1864. [ad. L. lodi- 
cula , dim. of lodix coverlet.] Bot. The hypo- 
gynous scale of a grass. 

Loess (lJ«‘es, Ger. Ids). Also loss, err on. 
loess. 1833. fa. Ger. dial. XtfJJ.] Geo/. A de- 
posit of fine yellowish-grey loam found in the 
Rhine and other river valleys. 

Lof, Loff(e, obi. f. Luff, Laugh. 

Loft Qfilt), sb. [Late OE. loft , a. ON. loft 
neut., air, sky, upper room, cogu. w. OE. lyfti 
see Lift sb. 1 ) ti. Air. sky, upper region 
-1590. a. An uppier chamber, an attic; any 
apartment ME. b. The apartment over a 
stable. (Cf. Hayloft.) 1530. c. A pigeon- 
house. Hence, a flock (of pigeons). 1735. 3. 

A gallery in a church or public room. (Cf. 
organ-, rood-l.) 1504. 4. A floor oratory in a 

house 1465. Obs. exc. U.S. One of the upper 
floors of a warehouse or business building 1890. 
+5. A layer, stage, stratum. Also transf. of the 
lateral branches of trees. -1686. 6. Golf, In 

the head of a club : Slope backward from the 
vertical. Also, the action of lofting ; a lofting 
stroke. 1887. 

1. Phr. fOn, upon {.the') l. \ (<*) » Aloft J (F) In a 
high voice, loudly, a. 1 preached at five in a large 1. 
Wkslky. 5. And hills of Snow and lofts of piled 
Thunder Milt. Comb. L-dried adj. 

tLoft, a. rare. ME. [app. aphetic f. 
Aloft.) Elated, elevated -1590. 

Loft ( 1 /ft), v. 1518. [f. lx>FT rd.] 1 .irons. 
tTo insei t a layer of planks in (a building) so 
as to separate the lofts or stories -1646. Also, 
to furnish with an upper story or loft. ta. To 
store in a loft -1785. 3. Golf. To hit (a ball) 

into the air so as to clear an obstacle ; to hit the 
ball over (an obstacle). 1857. Hence Lo’fter, 
a club for lofting the ball. 

s. If there is a high face to L Sia W. G. Simpson. 

Lo fting, vbl. sb . 1537. [£ Loft sb. or v. 
4 -ing M A roofing, ceiling, or flooring. 
Lofty (V'fti), a. ME. [F. Loft sb. (in on 
loft , aloft ) + -¥ l .l 1. Of imposing altitude, 
towering (not said of persons) ; soaring 1590. 
a. fig., etc. a. Haughty, overweening, proud 
1485. b. Exalted in rank, character, quality. 
Of aims, desires, etc. : Directed to high ob- 
jects 1548. c. Of compositions, etc. (hence 
of writers or speakers) : Elevated in style or 
sentiment 1565. d. Of majestic sound 1596. 

1. Vpon a loftie and high mountain® hast thou set 
thy tied Ism. Ivii. ;. Of loftiest stature Cowper. 
birds of I. Wing Wkslkv. a. a. The eyesof the loftie 
shall he humbled lea. v. 15. Inclined to treat every* 
body. . « ith a sort of L good humour Black. _ b* The 
High and loftie One that Inbabiteth etemitie Ism. 
Ivii* 15, c. He knew Himself to sing, and build the 
L rhyme Milt. d. Sound all the U Instruments of 
Waire Shark Hence Lcftlly ado. Lo*ftineaa* 

Log (Vg)» J0- 1 H^te ME. loggt; perb. of 
symbolic origin (cf. Du. log clumsy, heavy).] 

L gen. z. A bulky mass of wood ; now nsu. 
an unhewn portion of a felled tree, or a length 
cut off for firewood, b. Mg. 1579- c * Mining, 
A balance weight, placed near the end of the 
pit-rope, to prevent its running back over the 
pulley x86o. td. In Old St. Paul's, a block or 
bench on which serving-men sat -1639. a. A 
heavy piece of wood, fastened to a man a or 
b ast's leg, to impede his movements, tAlso 
to *589. b. A former military punishmoot. 
Obs* esc. Hist, 1830. 3 * 
jail or lock-up. (i 'ormerly built of logs. Cf. 
log-house.) iBQS. 

I. Bring in great logs and let them lie, To make a 
solid core of heat Tennyson. Phr. fn the 1 . i ij un- 
hewn condition, b. {The ship] being no other then a 
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logge in the sea Hawkins. To sleep like n 1 , 1886. 
Phr. To ha ve a log to roll: see Loo-rqujmo, e. 
Here I am tied like a I. to you IIickknr, Phr. 
King i. s the 1. which Jupiter in the table made king 
over the frogs j used sh the type of inertness on the 
part of rulers, as 1 King 8101k typifies an excess of 
activity. 

II. Naut., etc. 1. An apparatus for ascertain- 
ing the rate of a ship's motion, consisting of a 
thin quadrant of wood, loaded so as to float up- 
right, and fastened to n line wound on a reel. 
Said also of Giber appliances for the same pur- 
pose. XJ74- a. Short for Log-book 1835. b. 
Meek. The record of an engine, boiler, etc, in 
which a series of observations have been taken 
1875. e. - Log-book 3. 188a. 3. Tailoring. 

A document fixing the number of itours to be 
credited to journeymen for making each 
description of garment ; the scale of computa- 
tion embodied m this x86x. 

s. During the chace we ran per 1. seventy miles Sir 
E. Berry. Phr. To brave, throw the L, ( to east or 
calculate one's way) by the l. 

Combs.: 1. -board, a hinged pair of board* on which 
the particulars of a ship’* 1. are noted for transcription 
into the log-book | -cabin, a small house buut of 
rough logs (U.S.)\ -canoe, one hollowed out of a 
single treet -chip = log- ships -houae, a house built 
of logs t in early use (USX a prison : -juice slang, 
cheap port a wine; -knot Naut., a knot made in a 
log-line to indicate a specified length j -line Naut., a 
line of zoo fathoms or more to whicn the 1. is attached ; 
also the sort of line used for this purpose! -man. 
t(u) one employed to carry logs! (6) one employed 
in cutting and carrying logs to a mill ( local U.S.)i 
•perch, a freshwater nsh, Percina caprodes , of N. 
America 1 -reel, the reel on which the log-line is 
wound 1 -ship, also log-chip, a flat piece of wood 
in the form of a auadrant, which is loaded so as to 
keen upright in the water » -elate, a double slate 
used instead of the log-board \ -work, (a) the ar- 
rangement of logs in the walls of a building! (d) the 
keeping of a L or log-book. 

IfLog (\?g, ld*g), rd.a 1530, [Heb. log.] A 
Hebrew measure for liquids, the twelfth part 
of a hin, ™ about f of a pint. 

Log (lpg), v . 1 i6aa. [f. Log jd. 1 ] X. Irons. 
tTo deprive (a tree) of branches ; to cut (tim- 
ber) into logs. Also absol. 1699. a. Naut. To 
enter (esp. the distance run by a ship) in the 
log-book ; hence gen., to record 1823. b. Of 
a ship: To run (a certain distance) by log- 
measurements 1883. c. To enter the name of 
(a man as an offender) in a log-book, with a 
penalty attached. Hence, to fine. 1889. 

a. b. This day we logged 160 miles E. F. Knight. 

Log (lpg), v .* 1808. [? Onomatopoeic.] 

trams, and t ntr. To rock, oscillate. 

Log, nbbrev.of Logarithm, Logarithmic. 
Loganberry (b**gAnberri). 1900. [f. 

Judge Logan , U.S.A., its first grower.] A 
fruit obtained by a cross between the raspberry 
and blackberry. 

Logan-stone (lp*gftnsb?an). Also logg&n- 
atone, logon. 1759. [f. logan logging (f. Log 

t/. # ) + Stork,] A rocking-stone. 

Logacedic (W&ifdik), 0. 1844- [ad. late 

L. logaasdicus , ad. Gr. \oyaot$i/< 6 i, L A< 5 *yp * dis- 
course + dotbrj song (as standing in rhythm be- 
tween prose and poetry). ] Prosody . Composed 
of dactyls combined with trochees , or anapaests 
with iambs. As sb . , a logaoedic verse. 

Log«u 1 thm(]p*g&ri)>’m). 1615- [acLmod.L. 
logarithms ts (Napier, 1614), f. Gr. AtSyof pro- 
portion, ratio + tytBp&s number. Logarith- 
ms is usu. taken to mean ' ratio-number * ; but 
Napier may have taken \ 6 yas as =» * reckon- 
ing', * calculation * (efi Iogistic).] Math. 
One of a class of arithmetical functions, in- 
vented by John Napier of Merchiston (died 
16x7), *nd tabulated for use in abridging calcu- 
lation. Abbreviated log (no period). 

The sum of the logarithms tit any two or more 
numbers is the logarithm of their product) hence a 
table of logarithms enables one to substitute addition 
and subtraction for multiplication and division, and 
multiplication and division for involution and evolu- 
tion. Natural, hyperbolic, or Napierian logarithms , 
those of which the base is the rocommonsutable 
quantity c{a<y shaikh used in analytical investiga- 
tions. Common, decimal, or&'Vftf** kgmrithm* 
those in vented by Henry Briggs (died 1630k of 
which the base is to, used in practical calculations. 

^E&SliS&aSST a. (mod sb.) 
1698. [£. Logarithm -f -ic. J Math. s. .Of 
or pertaining to logarithm^ Also * « logarithm 
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(increased by ten) of as in log sine, tangent , 
secant, etc. ; opp. to natural. b. Pertaining 
to the logarithmic curve 1875. 9 . sb. m logar- 

ithmic curve or line 1753. 

z, L. curve (or iitte), a curve having Its ordinates 
in geometrical progression and its abscissas in arith 
metical progression, so that the abscissas are the 
logarithms of the corresponding ord inates. L. spiral, 
a spiral which intersects all its radiants at the same 
angle. So Logarithmic al a. 1631. Hence 
Logarithmically ado. 

Lo g-book. 1679. L. Naut. A book in 
which the particulars of a ship’s voyage (in- 
cluding her rate of progress as measured by the 
log) are entered daily from the log-board. 
Hence transf. and fig., a journal of travel, a. 
Tailoring, — Log z^. 1 II. 3. 1869. 3. A kind 

of journal of proceedings to be kept by the 
master of a public elementary school 187a. 

|| Logo (D*3). 1749. l* r - J 8ec I^>dge rA] 

I. A booth, stall. Chrstkrf, 9. A box in a 
theatre or opera-house 1768. 

-lQger (lddgaj), a word-ending repr. Gr. 
•Xdyot (L. -logos) ; see -IOGUB, -LOGY. The 
oldest word with this ending is astrologer 
(14th c.) ; it may be either f. L. astrologies + 
-er 1 (a type of derivation afterwards common), 
or f. astrology + -ER 1 (cf. astronomyer, astrono- 
mer). On the analogy of this word, -loger was 
applied in a few instances to form personal 
designations correlative with words in - logy , 

- logic-al \ as in chronologer, philo loger , etc. j but 
it is now superseded by -logist. 

Lo-ggat, lo'gget. Obs. exc. Hist. 1541. 
[app. f. Log sb. 1 ] x. An old game, played by 
throwing pieces of wood at a stake fixed in the 
ground ; the player who is nearest the stake 
wins. a. A pole, heaiy stake 1600. 

l Haml. v. 1. 100. a. Beating of fruit downe with’ 
long poales. loggers, or such like Markham. 

Logged (V>gd), ppl. a. x8ao. [f. Log sn .1 
+ -ed 1 .] a. Reduced to the condition of a 
log (lit. and fig.). Of water : Stagnant. Of a 
vessel : Water-logged. b. Of land : Cleared 
by hewing the timber into logs. 

Logger Qfrgai). N, Amer, 1734. [f. Loo 
v, 1 4- -er >.] One who fells timber or cuts it 
into logs ; a lumberman. 

Loggerhead (Ip-goahed). 1588. [prob. C 
dial, logger sb. — Log sb . 1 I. 2.] x. A block- 
head. a. A head out of proportion to the 
body ; a large or * thick ' head. Chiefly fig. 
1598. 8* An iron instrument with a long 

handle and a ball or bulb at the end, used, 
when heated, for melting pitch, etc. 1687. 4. 

A stout wooden post, built into the stem of « 
whale-boat, for catching a turn of the line to. 
Also transf. 1840. 5. As pop. name of heavy- 

headed animals. a. (Also l, turtle, t tortoise .) 
A species of turtle, Thalassochetys caretta 
1657. b. Applied to species of birds ; esp. a 
N. American shrike, Lanius ludovicianus or 
carolinensis 1657. 6. pi, A plant of the genus 

Centaurea 1829. 

1. A pitifull, sneaking, whining Puritan, related to 
y« L. at Lambeth Hkaknb. * We three loggerheads 
ue'i an inscription under a common public-house 
sign, in which two wooden head* are shown, the 
spectator being the third. See Malone on True l . N, 

II. iii. 1 7. s. Let ns retire, and lay our two logger- 

heads together Richardson. 

Pbr. t To fall, get, go to loggerheads : to come to 
blows. To be at loggerheeuls 1 to be in contention 
about differences of opinion ; also, rarely, to come to t 

Comb. L-vponge, a W. Indian sponge of inferior 
quality | probably named from Loggerhead Key. 

Hence Lo'gger -beaded a, thick-headed, stupid} 
(of animals) having a large head. 

II Loggia (lf'dgi& ; It. I 5 d<*dga> PL loggiaa. 
It. loggia. 1749. [a. It. loggia ; see Lodge 
A gallery or arcade having one or more 
of its sides open to the air. 

Logging {ip'gjo), vbl, sb . 1706. [t Loo 
t/. 1 4 -ing *.} The action of felling timber or 
hewing it into logs. Also corner, A quantity of 
timber felled. Also attrib. 

•logian (lA'djiin), an ending occurring first 
in ostrologian (-(•>» CHAUCKRh *» OF, astro- 
logUn, f. astro logic s see -AN, -IAN, and hence in 
aiew mod. writ, correlative to napes of sciences 
in -log y. Now usu. rqpl* by -logist, , 

ME. [a. JF. kgigm. ad. 
mediL. logic*, ad. Gr.t Anyad) (ellip^ Jor- 4 
Xay uafr mncLU Ugsta), km, cf 


g Kl|n)» b (Fr. pan), it (Ger, Mafilcr). W (Ti; dma e). - # (end). M (e») (thfre)^ . /‘(AJ * { Q t* (obs*), A (fit Urn, anth)» 
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koyucds pertaining to reasoning, f. kayos ; see 
Logos.] z. The branch of philosophy that 
treats of the forms of thinking in general, and 
esp. of inference and scientific method, b. pi. 
in the same sense. Not now in general usfc. 
1637. c. Name of a class in Roman Catholic 
schools 1705. d. With reference to Hegel: 
The fundamental science of thought and its 
categories (including metaphysics or ontology) 
1838. 9. A system of logic; a treatise on 

logic. Also, the science or art of reasoning as 
applied to a department of knowledge. ME. 
3. Logical argumentation ; a mode of argu- 
mentation viewed as good or bad according to 
its conformity or want of conformity to logical 
principles. Also, logical pertinence or pro- 
priety. 1601. b. transf. A means of convincing 
or proving 1682. 4. at t rib. Of or pertaining 

to logic 14 to. 

z. L. may be most briefly defined as the Science of 
Reasoning Jkvons a. The logick of taste, if 1 may 
be allowed the expression Bukkk. The empirical 1. 
of Mill, the formal 1 of Kant r88a. 3. England, as 

Mr. Disraeli once said, is not governed by L 1891. 
To argue with more learning than I. («W.). b. 
Bonner's Logick, Fire and Faggot j68a. 4. Questions j 
..deeper than any of our Logic-plummets hitherto 
will sound Cari.yia Comb, fl.-flsted a., having the 
hand clenched, like. L. in personification (see Bacon 
A ih>. Learn. IL xviii § 5). 

-logic (Ip d^ik), -logical (Ip’dgtlt&l), end- 
ings orig. repr. Gr. -koyt/ebs in adjs. derived 
from adjs. and sbs. in -\oyov t having 

derivative nouns in -\071a, Eng. -logy. Such 
adjs. are commonly apprehended as if f. -logy 
+ -IC. Hence, with few exceptions (e. g, 
apology), a sb. in - logy now implies a possible 
correlative adj. in - logical . See further -ical, 
and cf. Geologic, 

Logical (V d^ikal), a. (and sb.) 1500. [f. 
Logic sb. and L. logicus + -al.J i. Of or 
pertaining to logic; also, of the nature of 
formal argument. 9. That is in conformity 
with the laws of correct reasoning 1689. 3. 

That follows as a reasonable inference; that 
is in accordance with the logic of events, of 
human character, etc. i860. 4. Of persons: 

Capable of reasoning correctly; also, reasoning 
correctly (in a particular case) 1664. 5. nonre- 
use. Rational 1652. 6. sb. pi. The subjects 

which are studied in a course of instruction in 
logic. Ob s. exc. Hist. 1551. 

1. L- Demonstrations 1707, writers Whatkly ; gene- 
ralizations 1851. a. A process of L reasoning D. 
Stkwart. 3. In France accordingly feudal govern- 
ment runs its 1. career Stubbs. 4. A clear and L. 
Head Addison. 6. Little or email logical s : certain 
minor auctions treated in the Parva Logicalia of 
Petrus Hispanus and others. Hence Loglc*ality. 
Logically adv. 

Logician (lod^i J&n). ME. [a. F. logic ien, 
f. logique. see -iciAN. j 1. A writer on logic ; 
a student of logic, b. A member of the school 
class called Logic 1705. 9. One skilled in 

reasoning 1592. So tLogi'cianer 1548. 
Logicize (lpd^isaiz), v. rare. 1835. [f. 

Logic or L, logicus + -izb.] i. into . To em- 
ploy logic. 9. trans. To turn into logic 1865. 
Logie ( 1 ^**gi). i860, [f. name of inventor.] 
Theatr. Ornament of zinc to simulate jewellery. 
IlLogion (Ip-gyn). PI. logia (lp gi&). 1875. 
[Gr. kbyiov oracle, f. A 6yos speech.] A tradi- 
tional maxim of a religious teacher or sage. 
Chiefly used with reference to sayings of Jesus 
not recorded in the Gospels. 

-logist (16d3ist), f. -LOGY + -1ST, forming 
sbs. ' one who is versed in — logy *. The only 
living formative with this function. 

Logistic (ledgrstik). 1628. [ad. med.L. 
loghtieus, aa. Gr. koytarmbs, f. \oyi{to0at to 
reckon, reason ; see Logos.] 

A. adj. +1. ? Pertaining to reasoning -1644. 
9. Pertaining to reckoning or calculation 1700. 
8. Math. a. In l . curve, etc, «- logarithmic, b. 
L. logarithms : logarithms of sexagesimal num- 
bers, used in astronomical calculations, c. L. 
numbers ; old name for ratios or fractions. 
1797. So LogPstic&l a. 1370. 

B. sb. + 1 . A calculator. W. Robinson. 9 . 

Math. A logistic curve 1797. 3. pi. (rarely 

sing.) a. The art of arithmetical calculation; the 
elementary processes of arithmetic 1656. b. 
Logistical or sexagesimal arithmetic 1801. 


Logistics, sb. pt.l ; see Logistic B. 3. 
Logistics ^d^i’stiks), sb. pi * 1879. [ad. 
F. logistique , f. loger to quarter, Ix>dge ; see 
-ISTIC. ] The art of moving and quartering 
troops (i.e. quarter-master’s work), now esp. 
of organizing supplies. 

Logocracy (ljjgp*krftsi\ 1804. [f. Gr. 
kbyos + -cracy.J A community or system of 
government In which words are the ruling 
powers. 

t|| Logodae'dalus. PL -L Also logodae- 
dale. 1611. [mod.L., a. Gr. koyabaiSakos, f. 
kbyos + SatSakos cunning.] One who is cun- 
ning in words -1664. So Logodoe*dalist 1654. | 
Logodes'daly (rare), cunning in words. 

Logogram (lpgdgraem). 1830. [f. Gr. 
Acyi* + -gram.] i. Logogkiph. 9 . A 
sign or character representing a word ; in 
Phonography, a word-letter ; a single stroke 
which represents a word 1840. 

Logograph (lp-g^graf), sb. 1797. [f. as 

prec. + -graph.] TJz. Used erron. for Logo- 
GRIPH. 9 . Phonography . « LOGOGRAM 3 . 
1888. 3. = Logotype 1872. 4. »■ Logo- 

grapiier 2. 1862. 5. An instrument for giving 

a graphic representation of speech-sounds 1879. 
Hence Lo'gograph v . trans. to print with logo- 

^Sogographer (1**gr’g raf3J )* i6 5 6 - [*• l*te 
L. logographus (a. Gr. koyoypdcpos) + -ER 1 ; 
see -Grapher.] ti. A lawyer's clerk; an 
accountant -1735. a* Gr. Antiq. A writer of 
traditional histoiy in prose 1846. 3. Gr. 

Antiq. A professional speech- writer 1853. 4. 

One who practises logography i860. 
Logography (lto-grah). 1783. [ad. Gr. 
A oyoypatpla, f. koyos + -ypsufua.] I. A 
method of printing with entire words, Instead 
of single letters. 9 . A method of long-hand 
reporting in which several reporters were em- 
ployed, each taking down a few words in suc- 
cession 1842. Hence Logogra'phic, -al a. per- 
taining to 1. (sense 1) ; consisting of characters 
or signs, each of which represents an entire 
word. Logogra'phically adv. 

Logogripb (Ipgdgrif). 1597. [nd. F. logo- 
grip he, f. Gr. koyos word + ypupos fishing- 
basket, riddle.] A kind of enigma, in which a 
certain word, and other words ihat can be 
formed out of all or any of its letters, are to be 
guessed from synonyms of them introduced 
into a set of verses. Occas. : Any anagram or 
puzzle involving anagrams. Hence Logo- 
grl'phic a. of or pertaining to logogriphs, of 
the nature of a L 

Logomacby (l$gp*m&ki). 1569. [ad. Gr. 
koyofiayia, f. A byos + -fxayla fighting.] z. 
Contention about words ; an instance of this. 
9. ? U.S. A game of word -making (Webster). 

z. This quarrel tending to vain logomachies. . ended 
in confusion Shwel. Lo'gomach, Logoma*chic, 
-leal a., Loeo'machist, Logo*machize v. 

Logometric (lpgdmetrik), a. 1813. [f. 
Gr. kbyos ratio + pirpov + -IC.] Indicating 
ratios by measurement. Applied by Wollaston 
to his 1 scale ' for chemical equivalents. 

|| Logos (lp* gps). 1587. [Gr. kbyos word, 
speech, discourse, reason, f. A07-, ablaut- var. , 
of key- in kiyur to say.] A term used by 
Hellenistic and Neo-platonist philosophers in 
certain senses developed from its ordinary 
senses 'reason* and 'word*; in the N.T. 
rendered 'Word*, as a designation of Jesus 
Christ; hence used by Christian theologians 
for the Second Person of the Trinity. By 
mod. writers used untranslated, esp. in dis- 
cussions of the doctrine of the Trinity in its 
philosophical aspects. 

Logothete (lp*gfl>rt). x 7®*. [«*- med.L. 
logotheta , ad. Gr. koyo$brrfS, primarily ‘one 
who audits accounts f. kbyos account + 8«-, 
stem of nllrat to set + agent-suffix -rip.] 
Any of various functionaries under the Byzan- 
tnie emperors; also a chancellor, esp. in 
Sicily. 

Logotype (Wdtaip). 1816. [f. Gr. kbyos 
word + Type. J Printing. A type containing 
| a word, or two or more letters, cast in one 
| piece. Hence Lo'gotypy - Logography 1. 


| Lo-g-roll, v. 1835. [Back-formation from 
Log-rolling.] a. trans. To procure the 
passing of (a bill) by log-rolling. b. into To 
engage in log-rolling. 

The leading politicians who. .log-roll the railway 
bills 1865. b. To loj;.roll with everybody who was 
willing to work with him 1879. 

Lo g-roller. 1864. [1. Log sbA + Roller.] 
x. One who engages in political or literary log- 
rolling. 9. U.S. A sawmill device for loading 
logs 1884. 

Lo*g-ro lling. 1893. [f. Log sb. 1 + Roll- 
ing vbl . sb.\ 1. U.S. The action of rolling 
logs to any spot ; a meeting for co-operation in 
doing this 1848. 9. U.S. slang. Combination 

for political or other co-operation. (Suggested 
by the phr. ' You roll my log and I’ll roll 
yours'.) 1823. b. Mutual putting in literary 
publications ? 1845. 

a. Our log-rolling, our stumps and their politics., 
arc yet unsung Emerson. 

-logue (Ipg), repr. Gr. - koyos , -koyov in 
adapted wds. (mostly through Fr.). ns analogue , 
catalogue , dialogue. The wds. with this ending 
which designate persons, e. g. Assyrtologue , 
ideologue , aie now little used, derivs. in - loger , 
-logist, or - logian being preferred. 

Logwood (l^’gwud). 1581. [f. Log + 
Wuod.] +?. Logs stored for fuel. I’EI'YS. 9. 
'Ihe heartwood ol an American tree (Heema - 
toxylon Campechianunt) ; so called because 
imported in logs; also, the dye or drug ex- 
tracted Irom this 1381. b. The tree itself 1652. 
3. attrib ., as /. red 1752. 

Logy (Uu-gi), a. U.S. 1859. [Cf. Du. log 
heavy, dull.] Dull and heavy in motion or 
thought. b.as sb. : A heavy fish. R. Kipling. 
-logy (lod3i^ eailier -logic, an ending 
occurring orig. in wds. adapted from Gr. words 
in - koyta (the earliest, e. g. theology, through 
F. - logic , med.L. -logia). In some instames 
the terminal element is A<$7«>r word, discourse 
(e. g. in Ttrpakoyta tetralogy, ipikoyia tri- 
logy) ; more commonly it is the loot koy- 
(ablaut-var. of **7-, kiyuv to speak; cf. 
Logos). In this latter case, the sbs. in -koyta 
usually denote the character, action, or depart- 
ment of knowledge of a pet son described by an 
adj. or sb. in -kbyos, meaning either '(one) who 
speaks (in a certain way)’, or '(one) who 
treats of (a certain subject) ’. Hence (1) wds. 
anglicized as brachylogy, cacology, eulogy, tauto- 
logy, etc. ; and (2) names ol sciences or depart- 
ments of study, e. g. theology, astrology, etc. 
Words of the last-mentioned class, in which the 
first element is always a sb., have o for their 
combining vowel, following the Gr. analogy; 
exceptions are petrology and mineralogy. All 
mod. formations in - logy may imply corre- 
lative formations in -ujgical and -logist 
( or in the case of some of the older wdst 
-loger or -logian). 

Lohoch 1544. Also tloch, dial, 

loach, [a. obs. F. loch, lohoc, a. med.L. lohoc, 
looih, a. Arab.] Med . A linctus. 

Loin (loin). ME. [ad. OF. loigne, logne , 
dial. var. of lottge (mod.F. longe loin of veal) : — 
med.L. *lumbea, fem. of */umbeus adj., belong- 
ing to the loin, f. L. lumbus W Aryan *lon- 
dhwo-i see Lend jA 1 ] z. Chiefly pi. The 
part or parts of a human being or quadruped, 
situated on both sides of the vertebral column, 
between the false ribs and the hip-bone. b. As 
food ; chiefly, the joint of meat which includes 
the vertebrae of the loins ME. a. Chiefly 
Biblical and poet. This part of the body, a. as 
that about which the clothes are bound 1526. 
b. as the seat of strength and generative power. 
tHcnce occas. - ‘sire’, 1 offspring 1 descen- 
dants *. Also Jig. 1535. 

a. s. Phr. To gird (a p) the loins (lit and fig.), to 
prepare for strenuous exertion. b. Loe now, his 
iireriKth i« in his loynes Job xl. 16. A multitude, like 
which the populous North Pour'd never from her 
frozen loyns Milt, attrib. 1 . cloth 1859. 

Loir (loiai). 1774. [a. F. loir 1 — pop.L. 
tgltrem, for glirem, glit. f The Fat Dormouse 
(Myoxus glis). 

Loiter (loitw), v. ME. [a. MDn. loteren 
to wag about (like a loose tooUi), D11. lenteren.] 
z. into To idle. Now only : To Unger in- 


so (man), o (peas), au (loud). t> (cut). f(Fr.chsf). a (evrr). si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. «au de vie). I ( sit), i (Psych#), p (wh«t)« p(g#t)» 
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dolently on one's way ; to hang Idly About a 
place ; to dawdle over a task, b. To travel in- 
dolently and with frequent pauses. With ad vs. 
or advb. phrases. 1728. a. trans. a. To allow 
(time, etc.) to pass idly. Const, away, t b * 
To postpone getting or giving 1549. 

1. Sir John, you loyter heere too long Shaks. 
Office) s. .loitered in the hall, as if waiting Tor orders 
Scott. b. The Avon loiters past the churchyard 
Hawthorns. a. We loitered away the rest of the 
day (mod 1 ). Hence Lopterer, one who loiters ; fa 
vagabond. Loiterlngly adv. 

Loke (Iduic). dial. 1787. [repr. OE. loca, f. 
root of louk v. to shut, lock.] A lane ; a ' cul- 
de-s.ic ' ; a grass road ; a private lane or road. 

Loll (Ipl), sb. 158a. [f. Loll v. ] 1. The 
action or posture of lolling 1709. a. One who 
or that which lolls, e. g. a tongue 1582. 8* A 

pet, a spoilt child 1728. 

Loll ME. [app. symbolic of rock- 

ing or swinging ; cf. Lull v.] i. intr. To 
hang down loosely ; to droop, dangle. Also 
with down, Obs. or arch. +a. trans . To let 
droop or dangle -1650. 8. To thrust, hang 

out (the tongue) 1611. b. intr. for refl. Of the 
tongue: To protrude. Usu. with out. x8oi. 
4. intr . To lean idly ; to recline or rest in a re 
laxed attitude, resting against something. Also 
with about , bach, out. (The chief current 
sense.) ME. b. trans. To allow to rest idly 
(rare). Also, to pass away (time) in lolling 
about. 1696. 1 * 5 . intr. To saunter (rare) 

-1678. 

1. A great white feather lolling down 1840. 3. 

Fierce Tigers couch'd around, analoU'd their fawning 
Tongues Dryden. 4. And, among the rest. Dun* 
comb, lolling, with his heels upon Another chair Pepys. 
Hence Lo'ller '. Lo'llingly adv. 

Lollard (lp*lijil). Now Hist. ME. [a. 
MDu. lollaerd , lit. ' mumbler, mutterer', f. 
lollen ; see -ard.] 1. A name of contempt 
given in the 14th c. to certain heretics, who 
were either followers of Wyclif or held opinions 
similar to his. ta. [Assoc, w. Loll v.\ One 
who lolls ; an idler. Obs. rare. -1659. 

*. at t fib. Jack Sharp, 1 , rebel, was a weaver of 
Abingdon 18^7. a A pulpited divine .a 1 indeed 
over hi* elbow-cushion Milt. Hence Lo’llardist. 
Lo’llardlsm, the tenets and practice of the Lollards 
LoTlardry (now rate), Lo’llardy tbs the tcueis 
of the Lollards. Lo'llardy a. characteristic of 
the Lollards, var. fLo'Uer ■. 

Lollipop (lpiippp). colloq. 1796. [?] a. 
dial. A kind of sweetmeat, consisting chiefly of 
sugar or treacle, that dissolves easily in the 
mouth. b. pi. (formerly also collect, sing.) 
Sweetmeats in general. Also shortened Lo*Uy 
Austral, and dial. 

Lollop (Ip ‘bp), v. colloq. 1745. [Onomato- 
poeic extension of Loll v. J i. intr. To lounge 
or sprawl ; to go with a lounging gait. 9. To 
bob up and down 1851. Hence Lo'Uop sb. 1834. 

a. To 1 . about in the trough of a heavy sea 1878. 

Loll-shraub (lpl,Jr$t>). Also-shrob. 1816. 

S ' Englishman's Hindustani Idl-shrdb red wine ' 
Yule). J 4 The universal name for claret m 
ndia' (Yule). 

Lombard (V*mb&id, lrrmbftjd), sb . 1 anti 
a. ME. [a. F., ad. It. lombardo, contr. repr. 
late L. Langobardus, Longobardus, Tcut .*Laygo- 
bardo-x, - bard on ; a compound oi*latjgo~ Long 
a. and Bardi, L. form of the name ol the people. 1 
A. sb. x. a. Hist. A person belonging to the 
Germanic people (L. Langobardi) who con- 
quered Italy in the 6th c., whence the name of 
Lombardy. b. A native of Lombardy. 1480. 
ta. A native of Lombardy engaged as a 
banker, money-changer, or pawnbroker ; hence 
gen. a banker, pawnbroker, etc, -1709. fa. A 
bank, money-changer's or money-lender's office ; 
a pawnshop -1799. 

a. They are fallen to the L, left at the Brokers 
Greene, j. No sooner got 1 coine . . But to the bnneke 
or lumbard straight it went Markham. 

B. ad/, i. Belonging to the Lombards or to 
Lombardy ; Lombardia 1500. +9. Cookery . In 
1 . pie (see Lumber-pie). 

Hence fLombardfre'r, ' an usurer or breaker 
(Blount) ; l#ombardo*aque a., resembling the 
L school of painters ; Lo’mbardiem, a Lom- 
bardic idiom ; Lomba*rdo-, comb, form with 
sense * Lombardi c combined with . . . 
Lombard (l^rmbljd), sb.* Hist. 1838, [ad, 
obs. Sp. lombardo. Cf. Ute Or. A ovpirdpfta, 


app. synonymous with p ovp$ 6 p$a Bombard.] 
A military engine used in Spain in the 16th c. 
Lombardic [Vniba'idik), a. 1697. [ad. 
med.L. lombardicus ; see Lombard j£. 1 and 
-ic. I Pertaining to Lombardy or the Lom- 
bards. Applied spec, to the architecture of 
northern Italy from the 7th to the 13th cen- 
tury ; to a type of handwriting found in Italian 
MSS. during the same period ; and to the 
school of painters, including Leonardo da 
Vinci, Mantegna, and Luini, which flourished 
in Lombardy during the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies. b. absol. Lombardic writing 1893. 

Lo mbard-street. 1598. Name of a street 
in London, orig. occupied by Lombard bankers, 
and still containing many banks. Jig. The 
4 money market ' ; the body of financiers. 

4 It is lombard Street to a China orange', quoth 
Uncle Jack Lytton. 

Loment (la ment). ME. [ad. L. / omentum 
bean-meal (orig. awash made of bean-meal), f. 
10- lavare to wash.] +1. Bean-meal. Only 
ME. 9. Bot. — Lomkntum 1814. 
IlLomentum (limc'ntftm). /'/. -ta. 1836. 
^L. ; see prec.l A legume which is contracted 
in the spaces between the seeds, breaking up 
when mature into one-seeded joints. Hence 
Lomenta’ceous a. of the nature of or resem- 
bling a 1.; characterised bylomenta; belonging 
to the N.O. Lomentacex , a former sub-order of 
Crucifer se. 

Lomonite, early var. Laumontite. 
Londe, obs. f. Land. 

London (lirndon), name of the capital of 
Fngland, used attrib. : 

L. clay, a geological formation belonging to the 
lower division of the Eocene tertiary, in the south- 
east of England and eisji. at and near Ixmdon ; L. 
particular colloq, a L. fog; L. paste, a caustic 
composed of equal parts ofuuickiiine and caustic 
soda mixed with alcohol; L. rocket, the plant 
Sisymbrium l rio, which spiang up abundantly on the 
ruins of the great fire of London in 1666. 

Hence Lo'ndoner, a native (or inhabitant) of 
London 1460} f* a-hip belonging to London 1764. 
Lo'ndoniem t a habit, manner, or peculiarity of 
speech belonging to Londoners 1S03. Lo'lldonize 
71. trans, to make like London or Londoners 1778; 
intr. to visit or frequent London Lamb. 

Lo*ndon pri-de. 1639. a. The Sweet 
William, Dianthus barbatus. Now dial. b. 
Lychnis Chalccdonica. Now dial. 1688. c. 
Saxifraga umbrosa, having pretty pink flowers 
on long stalks, commonly grown in towns; also 
called none-so-pretty . 

Lone (lt;«n), a. 1530. [Aphet. f. Alonk.] 
x. Having no companions; solitary. Chiefly 
poet, and rhet. b. Lonesome 1839. 9 . Un- 

married ; single or widowed. Now only of 
women, with mock-pathetic reference to sense 
1. 1548. 8* Standing apart from others of its 

kind ; isolated. Formerly esp. in phr. 1 . house. 
1667. 4. poet . Of places: Lonely; unfre- 

quented, uninhabited 171a. 

1. A* some 1 . miser, visiting his store Goldsm. Phr. 
To play, hold a t. hand : in Oundrille and Euchre, to 
play against all the other players, or without help 
fiom Oise’s partner. Hence /. hand, l. /layer m a 
person playing such a game. a. Queen Elizabeth 
being a 1. woman, and having few friends, refusing to 
marry 164a. 3. At some 1 . ale-house in the Berkshire 
moors M. Arnold. 4. In L Glenartney’a hard shade 
Scott. Hence Lo*neneaa (now rare or dial). 

Lonely (]<fe*nli), a . 1607. [f. Lonk a. + 
-i.y l . J 1. Having no companionship ; solitary, 
lone. 9. poet. ~ Lonk 3. 1632. 8- - Lone 4. 
1629. 4. Dejected at the consciousness of 

being alone ; having a feeling of solitariness 
x8n. b. poet. Imparting a feeling ot loneli- 
ness ; dreary 18x3. 

1. To give due tight To the misled and L Traveller 
Milt. Camus aoe. a. That l tree against the western 
sky M. Arnold. 3. An isle, .the loneliest in a L sea 
Tennyson. Hence Lo’nelihood (poet.), loneliness 
Lonelily adv. Loneliness. 

Lonesome (Luns^m), a. 1647, [f. Lone 
a* 4* -some.] 1. Of persons, etc. 1 Solitary, 
lonely. In later use: Feeling lonely or forlorn, 
b. By (or on) ones lonesome , all alone 1008. a. 
Of localities : Solitary, unfrequented, desolate ; 
also, making one feel forlorn 1647. 

x. The 1 . Bittern shall possess This fenny seat 
Blackmorb. You must, .not be 1 . because I'm not at 
home Dickens, a. Like one that on a L mad Doth 
walk in fear and dread Coleridge. 

Hence Lomeeomejy adv H -ness, 


Long (Vq), a . 1 and sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
long, If mg : — OTeut * lay go- 1 — pre-Teut. 
*loygho- ( » L. longus ) ; an alteration (accord- 
ing to some) of +dloygho- t cogn w. Gr. 
hoKix&s, etc.] 

A. adj. I. With reference to spatial measure- 
ment. 1. Great in measurement from end to 
end. Opp. to short, b. Talk Now rare cxc. 
joc. OF. c. Qualifying a sb. denoting a 
measure of length, to indicate an extent greater 
than that expressed by the sb. 1619. d. Of 
action, vision, etc. : Extending to a great dis- 
tance. (Cf. /. sight, below.) 1604. 9. Having 

(more or less, or a specified) extension from 
end to end f often with adv. or advb. phr. OE. 

3. Elongated 1551. 

s. A 1 . and large difference Chaucer. The L low 
line of the l)uLcii coast xBpj. A L distance, journey 
(mod.). Phr. L. arm , hand', used trans/. and fig. 
of extent of reach ; The 1 . arm of coincidence 18199. 

A l. /ace (colloq.) : a dismal or solemn expression 
1786. A l. head', one 01 more than normal length 
from bock to front; Jig. capacity for calculation and 
forethought. To make a l. nose (slang) 1 to put the 
thumb to the nose in mockery. A l. tongue (fig. ): loqua- 
city. L. litter : long strew, etc. serving as bedding. 
L. forage : straw and green fodder, as dist. fiom hay, 
oats, etc. A l drink (colloq.) : lit. of liquor in a 1 . glass j 
hence, a large measure of liquoi. c. A l mile from 
Launceston 1697. d. Phr. At l. weapons: ( fighting) 
at long range. So, at L bowls or balls : said of ships 
exchanging shots at a distance. L. train = l. distance 
train. a. A mark 30 feet long by ao. 1854. Phr. 
It ’s as l. as it *s broad (see Broad a.). 3. Phr. L. 

square : an oblong rectangle. L. in the Tooth. 

II. Wilh reference to serial extent or dura- 
tion. 1. Of a series, enumeration, speech, sen- 
tence, word, etc.: Having a great extent fiom 
beginning to end OE. b. colloq. Of numbers, 
and of things numbered : Large. Chiefly in 
l. family, odds, price. 1746. 9. Of a period of 

time, or a process, state, or action viewed with 
reference to time: Having a great extent in 
duration OE. 8* Plaving (more or less, or a 
specified) extension serially or temporally ME. 

4. Continuing too long ; lengthy, prolix, tedi- 

ous ME. 5. Qualifying a sb. denoting a period 
of time, a number, or quantity, to indicate an 
extent greater than that expressed by the sb. ; 
also, to indicate that the time is felt by the 
speaker to be excessive or unusual in duration 
1593. 0. That has continued or will continue 

in action, operation, or obligation for a long 
period. Freq. applied to feelings, dispositions, 
etc. ; hence also, to persons exhibiting these. 
ME. 7. Of a point of time : Distant, remote. 
Now only in l . date, and in the legal phr. a l. 
day. ME. b. Of bills, promissory notes, etc. t 
Of long date, having a long time to run 1861. 
8. Phonetics and Prosody. Applied to a vowel 
(now also to a cons ) when its utterance has the 
greater of the two measures of duration recog- 
nized in sf eech-sounds. Also, in Prosody , of a 
syllable : Occupying a longer time (e. g. two 
time-units) in utterance than a short syllable. 
OE. q. Comm. Said of the market (e. g. in 
cotton) when consumers have made large con- 
tracts in advance against an anticipated 
scarcity 1859. 

1. Phr. JL.bith one containing many items; hence, 
one in which the charges are excessive. L. hour : one 
indicated by many strokes | Before the L hour of mid* 
night all was hush 1897. b. Phr. L. suit (in Card 
games) : one in w hich more than three cards are held ; 
Jig. (colloq.), a thing at which one excels, a. Enjoy 
..Short pleasures, for I. woes are 10 succeed Milt. 
L. of life « 4 of 1. life* (now rare). L. time , white, 
etc. : often used advb. (now. exc. poet., always with 
a ) m Lono adv. 1. This /. time or while : for a 1 . 
time down to the present. Similarly with preceding 

ra , /or, qf (arch, or dial.)\ now always with m. 

ve not seen him for a long time (mod.). 3. 

Midi. N. v. L 61. 4. 1 cou’d be L m Precepts Dryden. 
Phr. fit were (too) l. to, etc To think L (dbi@§y Se.) t 
to grow weary or impatient 1 Haue 1 thought 1 . to 
see this morninn face. And doth it giue me such a 
sight as this? Shaks. g. Phr. L. years : «* 4 many 
years*. At (the) l.lmsti see Last a. II. L. doeen, 
hundred 1 see ths sba. 6. A L farewell to all 
my Gzeatnesse Shaks. His recollections, .contained 
some.. surprises to his longest friends T. Moils v. 
Phr. L. memory : one that remembers events for a 
1 . period. A l. word (colloq.) : one that Indicates a l 
timot 4 Never is a 1 . word 1883, 7. b. Kates given 
for l paper, as compared with three for bills on demand 
Goochen. 8. Phr. L. mnrht the mark (-) placed 
over a vowel letter to indicate!, quantity, la ordinary 
langump the long a, 0, i, 0, u* denotes that sound 
of the fetter which is used as Its alphabetical 


ft (Ger. Kim/ S (Fr. p*w). ii (Ger. Mtfller). M (Fr. dome), ft (c#rl). ft («•) (thne], i (ft) {nin). { (Fr. fat re). 5 (ftp, fern, north). 
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while ' the abort a, e, <?, w ' danotes the found which 
the letter moat com manly lua in a stressed abort 
syllable. N.E.D. 

Comb., etc. : l.-axed a., ha vine a L nxist •bowls, 
the game of ninepins; -butt Billiards, a cue for 
reaching a ball beyond the range of the half-butt; 1. 
card* one of a suit remaining ip one hand after the 
others of the suit are played; L-dothea, the garments 
of a baby in arm* : -dated a., extending to a distant 
due; chiefly of an acceptance, falling due at a 
distant date; 1. division, home. Jump (see the 
shs.) ; L firm slai{ f. a swindling business concern ; L. 
measure, (a) lineal measure, the measure of length ; 
(b) a table of lineal measures; (c) next; L metre, 
the metre of a hymn-stanza in iambic rhythm of four 
lines of eight syllables each ; 1. nine UJS^ a cheap 
cigar; L Parliament, the Parliament which sat 
from Nov. 1640 to March 1653, and again for a short 
time in 1650, and was dissolved in 1660; falsa, the 
second Parliament of Charles 1 1 (1661-1678); l.-pig, 
tr. cannibal's name for human flesh ; 1* primer Print- 
ing (see Prim as) a 1. service MiL, r the maximum 
pr riod a recruit can enlist for in any branch of the 
service, via. for xa years' (Voyle); 1. ship Hist., a 
ship of great length, built to accommodate a consider- 
able number of rowers; a ship of war, a galley; “ L. 
navis long* \ l.-ahot, (a) a shot fired at a distance ; 
U>) a distant range; 1. eight, power of seeing distant 
objects 1 also, the defect of sight by which only distant 
objects are seen distinctly; L -mixes, long candles, 
six to the pound; -staple a having a long fibre: 
applied to cotton of a superior grade; 1. atone, a 
menhir; 1. sword (see Sword); l.-threadm, warp 1 
L. Vacation, summer vacation at the Law-Courts 
and Universities; l.-vrall, way, used a ft rib. to imply 
a method of working in which all available coal is 
extracted at once 1 L wave Wireless, a wave having 
a wave-length of (about) 800 metres and upwards; 
whist (see Whist sb.) ; L-Wool, (a) a long-stapled 
wool, suitable for combing or carding; (6) a long- 
wool led sheep; writ *» Prrrogativk*«/. 

b. In names of animals, as l.-bill, a bird with 
a 1 . bill, e.g. a snipe; 1 . clam,<a) My* armaria (see 
Clam sb . 1 x c); ( b ) the razor-clam, hnsis americana ; 
l^horn, (a) one of a breed of long-borned cattle ; (£) 
the long-eared owl, Otus vulgaris ; -nose, the Gar- 
fish ; -wing, the sw ift. 

c. In names of plants, etc.; as fl.-bean ™ Kidnky 
bean ; -flax, flax to be spun its natural length without 
cutting; -leek, tho ordinary leek ( Allium format)', 
-pod, a variety of broad bean which produces a very 
L pod; L purples, (a) the early purple orchis, O. 
musculo Shaks. j ( b ) Lythrum hmlicaria j (c) Vida 
Cracca Tknmysom. 

d. Cricket : L field (off, on), the position of a 
fieldsman who stands at a distance behind the bowler, 
either to his left or right; l.-hop, a ball that makes a 
long flight after pitching, before reaching the wicket ; 

1. off, on, short for long field off, oh ; l.-stop, a 
fieldsman who stands behind the wicket-keeper to 
stop balls that pass him ; hence long-stop vb., to field 
as long-stop. Also long leg j long slip (see the shs.). 

B. Quasi-**. and sb* 1 The adj. used absol. 

1. In various phrases with preps. See below. 
ME. a. Without prep. : Mach time. Now 
chiefly in to take l. 1470. b. as the predicate 
of an impersonal clause (see below) OE. 3- 
The 4 and the short of (it, etc.) t the sum total, 
substance, upshot 1500. 

t. Before l. (short for f before it b* long) 1 soon. So 
ore long. Perhaps we may meet ere L 1760. I'll be 
here again before l. Trollope. For i. 2 throughout a 
L period ; also Predtcatively. destined or likely to 
continue 1 . The children, .had been resile* for l. 
1895. At {the) longest : on the longest estimate. 
Short, at the longest, were the life of man Pusky. a. 
Phr. That l. (colloq.): that length of time b. Plir. 
It is {was, will be, etc.) 4 before, since, {something) ; 
it will be l. first ; ere it be L 3, Thel. and the short 
of it . .is that you must pay me thb money 1898. 

IL As sb. (with a and pi.) 1. Mus. A long 
note; spec, in the early notation, a note equiva- 
lent to two or three breves, according to the 
rhythm employed 1460. a. Prosody , A long 
syllable 25*8. 3. Building. Longs and shorts : 

long and snort blocks placed alternately in a 
vertical line; the style of masonry to which 
this arrangement belongs 1845. 4, (colloq.) 

no Long Vacation (see A. Combs.) 1885. 5. pi. 

■* long-clothes 1841. 6. Comm . One who has 
bought in expectation of future demand 1881. 

a. Phr. Longs and shorts', quantitative («p. Latin 
or Greek) verses or versification. Hence l.-and- 
ahortv. to make Gr. ot L. verses (Byron). «. W heat 
fell off owing to longs unloading 1800. 

L® 1 ? a - MG. [Aphet. f. ME. Hong, I 
OE. gelang Along a.' } Phr. L. of (+4 on) : 
attributable to, owing to, 'along of \ Now 
ejrck. and dial. 

That all these Have fallen out profitless, 'us L of 



OTout *laygb, f, * lay go- Long a. 1 ] x. For or 
during a long time, a. In expressions like to 
be L abosti one’s work, the adv. long becomes a 
quasi-adj. — 4 occupying a long time ' delay- 
ing long ' ME. g. With an. agent-noun, as 
l.- liver. Also longer , longest liver , in legal use 
for ‘ the survivor, the last survivor ' 1485. 4. 

Followed by after, before, ere, since, etc. ; * 
At, from, or to a point of time far distant from 
the time indicated ME. 5. The compar. 
(chiefly with any, no, much, etc.) has the sense: 
After the point of time indicated by the context 
( = L. ambitus). No longer : not now as for- 
merly. ME. 6. Throughout the length of (a 
period specified). [Cf. G. sein lebtn long.") ML. 
+7. At or to a great or a specified distance in 
space ; far (rare) -1586. 

x. Man wants but little here below, Nor wants that 
little 1 . Goldsm. To cling to > our profession as I. as 
you can Thiki.walu So (or as) l. as: often = 'pro- 
vided that ', *if only*. l. (colloq.) : good-bye, 1 an 
revoir* 1834. a. lie not be 1. before I call vpon thee 
Shaks. I advise to be L a chusing a kind of life 1671. 
The opportunity was not I. in coining 2894. Pnr. 
Not to be 4 for this world : to have only a short time 
to live. 4. Such is life — as Mrs. Harris 1 . since ob- 
served Swinburne, k There was no longer any room 
for doubt 1894. oT He traveyled all night 1 . to 
Winchester warde x 568. 

Long (Ipq), v\ [OE. langian : — OTent. 
*laspg6jan, *layghjan, f. * lay go- Long *. l J ti . 
To lengthen, trasu. and » nlr. -1500. 
impers. with accus. Me longs ( longetk ) : I have j 
a yearning desire ; I long -ME. 3. intr. To 
have a yearning desire ; to wish earnestly, j 
Const for (after), or to with inf. MEL 
3. I haue longed after tby precepts Ps. cxix. 40. j 
This man longed for her Trollops. 

Long (lpn), v.* arch. ME. [f. Jang, long, 
aphet. f. OE. gelang at hand, dependent on, 
Along a . 1 Now repl. by Belong r.] 1. intr. 

To be appropriate to ; to refer or relate to \ \ 
to be a part, appendage, or dependency ; to 
belong. Now only poet . as a rare archaism 
(written ’long). +b. To concern (a person) ; 
lienee, to befit, beseem -1564. ta. (Const, to, 
unto.) — Belong v . 3. -1608 
1. b. She durste never seyn nedo .But that thing that 
hir longed to Chaucer. 

Long, aphet f. Along. 

-long (lpij), t-longs suffix , forming advs. 
The earliest instance, endlong, from ON. end- 
langr adj., ' extending from end to end ', is 
prop, a compound of Lx)NG a. 1 ; but in Eng. it 
was used as an adv. with the sense 'end- 
wise ', * end foremost ’. The ending - long thus 
became a var. of -ling suffix *. 
f Long-acre. 1607. App. a proper name for 
a long narrow field containing an acre. (Still 
in use as the name of a London street) allu- 
sively, One's estate or patrimony -1659. 
Long-ago. 1834. Attrib. use of advb. phr. 
long ago (see Ago) : That has long gone by ; 
that belongs to the distant past. ALo quasi- 
sb. and sb., the distant past or its events. 
Longan (lp'qg&n). 173a. [Chinese lung- 
yen, lit. ' dragon s eye f. lung dragon 4- yen 
eye.] The fruit of an evergreen tree, Nephe- 
lium Longanum, cultivated in China and the E. 
Indies ; also, the tree. 

Longanimity (Ipqg&nrmlti). Now rare. 
245a (ad. late L longanimitatem, f. longani- 
mus, after Gr. poMpubviuaf] Long-suffering ; 
forbearance or patience. So Longanimoixs a. 
1620. 

Long-boat. 1515. The largest boat be- 
longing to a sailing vessel. 

Long-bow fJ/rijboa). 1500. [See Bow sb . 1 
4,] The bow drawn by hand and discharging 
a long feathered arrow (ci Cross-bow). 
t occas. A soldier armed with a long bow. 

Phr. To draw or pull the (or a) long-low 1 to make 
exaggerated statements (fiollaqX 

Long-breathed (-brej*), a* 1568 [See 
Breathed II. ] Long of breath (tit* and ftg.)» 
Long cloth, tone-cloth. 1545. A kind 
of cotton cloth or calico made in long piece*. 
Long coat, long-coat. 1603. a. A coat 
reaching to the a n kl es ; also in pi. am long 
clothes, h. One who wears along coat. 
Long-drawn, eu 26464 1. Prolonged to a 
1 great or inordinate length. Also bug-brown- 


out. a. Having great longitudinal extension. 
Chiefly poet. 1750. 

s. A ioogdrawn carol Tunnraou. a The long 
drawn Isle and fretted Vault Goav. 

Longe : see Lunge. 

Long-eared, a. 1591. i. Having long ears; 
spec, in names of animals, a. Asinine 1605. 
s. The longdated owl 1831. a. An evil, heavy 


fLongee, 1678. — Lungs sb.* Butler. 
Longeval, longtevol (lynd^rvil), a. 1597. 
[C L. longmrns Longevous + -al.] Long- 
lived, long-lasting. So tLonge*ve, longss*ve a 


Longevity (lpndje-vlti). Also f-asvltle, 
etc. 1615. [ad. L. longsevitatem, f. bngaevus.] 
Long life ; long duration of existence. 

Young men ere careless of 1 . Hamxrtom. 

Longevous, -serous (lpnd^rvas), a. Now 

rare. 1680. [f. L. longsevus (f. longus LONG 

a *. + ovum age) + -OUS.] Long-lived; living 
or having lived to a great age. 

Lo*ng-hand, tonghand. 1666. Hand- 
writing of the ordinary character, as disk from 
shortlmnd. 

Long-head. 1650. [f. Long a, 1] One who 
has a skull of more than average length ; j peek 
one the breadth of whose head is less than 
four-fifths of its length; a dolichocephalic 


person. 

Long-headed, a. 1700. I. Hnving a long 
head 1875. a. Of great discernment or fore- 
sight; shrewd. 

x. Long-headed glands Darwin, men i 83 B. a. 
Long-headed customers, knowing -dogs Diccsks. 
Hence Long-hea'dednesa. 

Long!- ( lyndgi) , comb. f. L. longus Long a. 1 , 
in various terms, chiefly scientific, as Lo'ngicom 
[mod.L. bngicomisy , adj. pertaining to the 
Longi comes or Longicomia, a group of l>eetles 
havnig very long antennae; sb. one of these 
1848. tLongila*teral a., long-sided ; of the 
form of a long parallelogram 2658. 


Longiloquence (Vndap'kfkwThs). ram 

1836. [f. L. longus + bquentia speaking.] 

Speaking at ^eat length. 

American 1 . in oratory K. Hall. 

Longimanous (lpnd^i manss), a. rare . 

1646. [f. late L. lortgimanus + -oUS.] I vOng- 

handed ; fool, applied to certain apes, ffg 
Far-reaching. 

Long ime try (Ipndgi’milri). rare . 1674. 

[f. L. longus + -metry. ] The measuring of 
distances. Hence Longime'trlc a. 


| Longing (V’0>9)> vbl. sb. [OE. langung, f. 
langian Long v. l J 1. The action of Long v. 1 ; 
yearning desire. Const, for, after, or with inf. 
9. Path. The fanciful cravings incident to 
women during pregnancy. Chiefly pi. 1 ^52. 

x. Glue me my Robe, put on my Crowne, 1 haue 
Immortal! longings ia me Ant. 4 Cl. v. 11. *84. 

pfl. a. 1509. [f. Long v . 1 4- 

-ing*.] That longs; characterized by yearn- 
ing desire. 

Nor cast one L lingYlng Look behind 1 Gray. Heaoo 
Lo'nging-ly eutv., -neaa. 

Looginqulty (lyndgirnkwlti). Now rare. 
2549. (ad. L. longinquitas, f. longinquus, L 
longus Lows a. 1 ] t. Long distance ; remote- 
ness. 9. Remoteness or lorig continuance (of 
time) 1623. 

I Longteh OpT) 1 \ 0 > a - 1 l6zt > [f. LonggJ4* 
-ish 1 .] Somewhat long. 
sXougftude (Ijrnd^itUJd). ME. Tad. L 
bngUudo, f. longus j\ 1. Length, longitudinal 
extent ; occas. a length ; a Jong figuie, tAlsou 
tallness. Now chiefly foe, g. Length (of 
time, etc.); long continuance. Now rate. 
2607. a- Geog. ta. The extent kngtbwiae (i. & 
from east to west) of the liabi table worm as 
known Co the ancients. b. Distance east or 
west on the earth's surface, meesuied by the 
angle which the meridian of njnutictilar place 
makes with a standard meridian, as that of 
Q uee n w i ch. It is reckoned to x8o° east or 


west; and Is ex p r es sed either In degrees, etc., 
or tn time (ic being equivalent to s w «4 
Abbrev. long. ME. 4. Astron, Thto distance * 
a heavenly body rsekoned (In degrees, 
eastward on the ecUptio from the vernal oqui 


au Qeui). v (ct). | (Fr. duf) .(«»«). «d (/, tyt). * (Fr. «u d* rW). i{Ul). •( Ptfebf). , (whM): 


LONGITUDINAL 

noctial point to a circle at right angles to the 
ecliptic through that heavenly body. ME. 

t. A petticoat, of scanty 1 . Scott, g. Circle of Li 
fee Choi d. e. 

Comb. L star, any of the fixed stars which have 
keen selected for finding the L by lunar observations. 

Longitudinal (lpadgiti£*dinil). 1541* [f* 

L. longitudin-, longitude/ LONGITUDE + -AL.1 
A. adf. i. Of or pertaining to length ; (extent) 
in length 1765. a* Extending or proceeding 
lengthwise 1715. b. Acoustics . Of vibrations : 
Produced in the direction of the vibrating 
body 1 also, executed in the direction in Which 
the sound travels 1867. 3. Pertaining to 

longitude 1874. Hence Longita'difiaUy adv. 

B. 5 A. +1. A not. A name tor two muscles of 
the epigastrium 1541. a. Shipbuilding. In 
iron and steel ships, a plate (nearly) parallel to 
the vertical keel x&fio. a* A railway aleeper 
lying parallel with the rail 1864. 

Long-leg. 1585. fi. - Bupribtis x. 
-1783. a. Long-legs. a. The stilt ; the ‘ long- 
legged plover' 17x3. b. — Daddy-long-legs 
1753. H ence Long-legged a. having long legs ; 
Naut. of a ship, drawing much water. 

Long-line. 1755. L A deep-sea fishing- 
line 1876* a. attrib. a. Written or printed 
with long lines. b. Furnished with or using 
long-lines (sense i}. 1755. Hence Long-lining, 
fishing with long-lines. 

Long-lived (-foivd, -livd), a. ME. [f. 
Long a . 1 + live, Life sb. + -ed *.] Having a 
long life or existence; lasting a long time; 
kmgeval. 

The long-lived summer days Txptkmss. 

Longly (Ip'ijli), adv. ME. [f. Long a. 1 + 
-LY *.] fx. — Long adv . x. -1605. a. At con- 
siderable length. Now Sc. ME. 8* To a con- 
siderable length (in space), rare. 1662. 

Long-necked, a. 1605. Having a long 
neck ; used spec, in names of animals. 

Loognean (ljrqnes). Now rare. [OE. 
langnes , f. long Long a . 1 + -nes -ness.] Length ; 
fprotractedness. 

Long-nosed, a. 1350. Having & long 
nose; used spec, in names of animals. 

Longobard (ly-qgJbaid), sb. and a. 1598. 
lad. L. Longobardt (see Lombard sb. 1 ).) — 
Lombard. So Longobarrdic a. Lombardic. 

Long robe. 1601. Put symbolically for : 
The legal profession ; esp. in gentlemen , etc., oj 
ike long robe — lawyers, barristers. Also octets. 
■» The priesthood or ministry. (Cf. Gown sb.) 

Long run, long-run. 1627. Phr. in (also 
f at, t on, tufon) the long run : in the end ; 

1 their full course ; as the 


(Cf. V h la 


when things nave run 
outcome of many vidSsitudes. 
longue.) 

Longshanks iV'qfaqks). 1590. 1. A nick- 
name given to Edwara t of England on account 
of his long legs. 9. A stilt or long-legged 
plover 18x7. 

Lo-ng-ahore, attrib. phr. 18 aa. [Aphet. U 
Alongshore.] Existing on or frequenting 
the shore ; found or employed along the shore. 
Hence Longshoreman, a man employed in 
loading and unloading ships, or in fishing Cor 
oysters, etc. along the shore. 

Long-sighted, a. 1790. r. Having * long 
sight 1 (see Long a. 1 ) ; able to see objects dis- 
tinctly at a distance but not dose at hand ; 
hypermetropic, a. Jig. Far-seeing 1791. Hence 
LangaPghtedaesa. 

Longaoma (lp*nsam), a. Now chiefly dial. 
and arch. (OE. langsum , f. long I^ONO a . 1 + 
-jam -bomb.] Long, lengthy; long-lasting; 
esp. tediously long ; tdilatory. 

The way fliers wss a little 1 . Stsvnhoon. 

Long standing* 1601. Continuance for a 
long time in a settled position, rank, etc 
Chiefly in phr, of long standing . Also attrib. 
Long SUfisrMloe. arch. ME - next. 
Long-sufifering, sb. 1596 (Tindale). 
Patient endurance of provocation or trial; 
longanimity, 

The riches of bb goodnseee, and forbearance, and 
long Buffering Jfww.H 4- 8 c 
IMS (Coverdals). 


So Lonf«dbifl| a. 


Long sword. Obs. axe. Hist. 1599 . A 

•word with a long cutting blade. Often//. or 


ii <56 

allusive. Also cognomen (AF. Ltmgespei) of 
William, son of Henry II and Fair Rosamond. 
Long-tail. 1575. 1. A long-tailed animal ; 
epee, a greyhound ; formerly, a horse or dog 
with the tail uncuL a. A nickname for: ta. 
A native of Kent -1701. b. A Chinaman 
X867. 3. attrib. 1848. 

1. Cut and long-tail : lit horses and dogs with cut 
fails and long tails; /Sg. in sense ‘riff-raff*. So 
Long-tailed m. having a long tail j (of words) having 
a long termination (Joe.'} r 500. 

Long Tom. 1854. L dial. A name for 
the long-tailed titmouse, etc. a. A kind of 
gold- washing cradle 1853. 8- A gun of large 

size and long range 1867. 

Lo'ng-tongue. J731. A person or animal 
with a long tongue, e. g. the wryneck (dial.). 
So Long-tongued a. chattering, babbling X553. 
Long- waited, a. 1647. x. Having a long 
waist, as a person, a ship, etc 1653. ta* fig- 
Easy; loose -1658. 

Longways (lp-qw/ix), ado. 1588. [f. Long 
a. 1 + Way sb. + advb* j.] Lengthways , longi- 
tudinally. 

Long-winded, a. 1589. x. Long- breathed 
1596. Also fig. a. Of personst Tediously 
long in speech or dilatory in action. Of speech, 
etc. s Tediously long. 

s. Mm of endurance, — deep-chested, long-winded, 
tough Embsson. a. Such a long-winded Discourse 
1652. Hence Longwluded-ly adv^ -ness. 
Longwise (Ip ijwaiz), adv. (a.) 1544. [f. 
Long aJ + -wise.] Lengthwise, longitu- 
dinally. 

Loo (la), sb . 1 1675. [abbrev. f. LANTER- 
LOO .1 I. A round card-game. In three-card 
loo tne cards have the same value as in whist ; 
in five-card loo the Jack of Clubs (* Pam *) is 
the highest card. A player who fails to take a 
trick or breaks any of the laws of the game is 
* looed ', i. e. required to pny a certain sum or 
' loo * to the pool. b. The fact of being looed. 
c. The sum added to the pool by a player who 
is looed. a. A party playing at loo 1760, fg. 
Party, set -1774. 

s. Limited l . : L in which the L or penalty in limited 
to a fixed sum. Unlimited l . : I. in whkh each 
player looed has to put in the amount there was in 
the pool. Comb. L-table, a table for playing 1. 
upon ; now the trade name of t particular form of 
round table, orig. devised for this purpose. 

Loo, sb* Obs. exc. Hist. 1690. [F. loup 
sec Loup.] A velvet mask partly covering tht 
fa.ee, formerly worn by women to protect the 
complexion. 

Loo (1«), x/. 1 1680. [f. Loo xJ. 1 ] trans.To 
subject to a forfeit at lob. Also transf. and fig. 

A flush . . loos the board \ iue. the holder receives the 
amount of a loo from every one, and the hand is not 
played H. Tomes 

Loo, v.* Obs. exc. dial. 1 666. [aphet. f. 
Halloo v.] trans. To urge on with snouts. 
Loo ( 1 / 7 ), int. 1605. [aphet. f. Halloo 
ini .] A cry to incite a dog to the chase ; — 
Halloo inL Also /. in / Also quasi-jJ. 
Loob (lflb). 1674. Tin-mining. I. A pit 
or vessel into which the dross and earth is de- 
livered by the trough. Ray. b. pi. Slime con- 
taining ore 1778. 

Looby (ltf’bi). Now chiefly dial. ME. 
[Cf. Lo» sb. 1 , Lubber, eta ] A lazy hoiking 
fellow ; a lout ; a clown. Also attrib. Hence 
tLoo’bily a. looby-like. 

Loocb, var. of Lohoch. 

Loof (Iwf), sb . 1 Sc. and n. dial. ME, [a. 
ON. I 6 fe wk. masa] The palm of the hand. 
Loof, sb.* and v . : see Luff sb. and v. 
Loof (lwf), i 86 5- [*• Arab. /*/( see 
next).] — next 

Loofah (lA*fi). 1887. [a. Egyptian Arab. 
l 6 fa h , a plant of this spedes.] The fibrous 
substance of the pod of the plant Lujfa w&p 
Since, used as a sponge or flesh-brush. Also 
attrib., as /. -tree. 

Look (Ink), sb. ME. [f. Look w.] x. The 
action or an act of looking; a glance of the 
eyes ; a particular direction of the eyes or face, 
a. a. Appearance, aspect (of the countenance, 
of things) ME. b. pi. as sing. Ocean. ■* good 
looks. 1964. . . 

1. For lookes kill lous, and lone by nekes reufuetn 
Fhr. To have a Ms mi (00U04J1 to look at 


LOOK 

for the purpose of asemniiagl In the meantime I 
shall have a 1 . at Warsaw ifi8s» With sick and 
scornful looks averse TauHYsqN. a a. A man may 
bee Ictoowen by his looke ScUus. xix. 19, b. Lean 
are their Looks thnroatt. Catherine wee in very 
good looks (» was looking welt) Jamb Austkm. ‘to 
have * Lof\ to resemble vaguely. 

Comb., as Lrbaek, -down, Jermard, -an, .up, rorre- 
sponding to phrases under the vh. 

Look (luk), v. [OE. IScian ^OTcnt. type 
•ISMjan. CL OHO. Imogen, G. dial lugtn to 
look, spy.] 

L To direct one’s sight. 1. intr. To give a 
direction to one's sight ; to apply one's power 
of vision ; to direct one's eyes at (on, upon 
Arch.), b. occas. To give a look of surprise, to 
stare. Now collof. 1610. c. quasWrowJ., as 
in to l. (a person or thing) in the face ME. d. 
with cogn. obj. 1592. e. trans. with comple- 
ment or prep. ; To bring by one's looks into a 
certain place or condition. Now rare • 16x1. 
L To express by a look or glance, or by one's 
countenance 1727. a. With indirect question 3 
To apply one s sight to ascertain (who, what, 
how, whether, eta). Now only when a single 
glance will give an answer. ME. a .fig. a. * To 
direct the intellectual eye ’ (J.) ; to turn or fix 
one's attention or regard. Now usu. const. 
at; formerly on or upon. 1548. b. To take 
care, make sure, see (that or how something is 
done ; also with that omitted). Now arch. OE. 
c. To expect. Const, to with inf. 1513. td. 
with indirect question 1 To consider, ascertain 
(who, when, whether , eta); to try (//something 
can be done). Also simply, to consider the 
matter, make inquiry. -1692. 4. Idiomatic 

uses of the imperative, a. ■» * see *, • behold ', 

* lo ' OE. fb. Frcfixcd to interrogt, pron. or 
adv., or relative conj., forming indef. relatives 
■■ whoever , ivhatei er, however, etc. OE. -1625. 
5. Look sharp. Orig. (with sharp as adv.) -* 
‘keep strict watch', In later use, 'lose no 
time % (with vb. in sense of branch III, and 
sharp as complementary adj. ; now merely 
colloq.). iju. 6. Trans, uses, chiefly — intr. 
uses with preps. See below. ME. 

x. Looking neither to the right nor left 1797. She 
could not 1. on the sweet heaven Tbnntsoh. Phs. 
(/•'air, eta) to L at, ion, tuponi with respect to 
appearance. To /. at him (me, it, etc.) t colloo. m 
judging from his (my, etc.) appearance. Not to Lot 
(ion, «/m): often emphatically for 'not to touch, 
taste, meddle with *. Looke therfore ere thou leape 
1 550. Wherefore looke ye so sadly to-day ? Get s. xl. 7. 
b. Yes, you may 1. 1 (mod.). C. To I. death in the 
face South. An eye (hat looks one through and 
through 1891. Fbr. 7 o look a gift horse in the mouths 
see Hoxsx sb. d. Such lookea as none could looke but 
beauties queen Shaks. c. Ihou shalt k us out of 
pain G. Hribkxt. f. She look'd u lecture, Each eye 
a sermon, and her brow a homily Bykon. Phr. To 
l. daggers : see Dagger sb. 2, a 1 will L what time 
the train starts (mod.). iL. else : see whether it be 
not so. Go /. *• 1 find it out ’ 1 a contemptuous re- 

fusal to say (now dial.). 3. a. He that made vs with 
such large discourse, Looking before and after Hantl. 
iv. tv. 37 (1604 Qa) Instead of reforming others . . 
let him L at home Brntham. The whole mode and 
manner of looking at things varies with every age 
M. Pattison. b. Look't be done Otk. nr. Ui. 8. C. 
By whom we 1. to be protected Hob tits. 4. a. L 
you (mod. colloq.) — ' mind this L. here, a brusque 
preface to an order, expostulation, reprimand, eta 
Now, 1. here, my man,. I'll have no feelings hern 
Dickens. 5. Glass of ale, young woman \ and 1. sharp, 
please I 1874. 6. a. To look at f to view, inspect, 

examine. Now dial. iTo L babies 1 to case at (be 
reflection of one’s face In another^ eyes. ME. fb. 
To consult or refer to t to 'turn up *. In the Imper. 
» Vidr Also, to search for (a word, eta) in a hook 
of reference. (Cf. 1 . ■**») -1813. L. Lord Bacon in 
his Ufa Futxaa. tc. To seek, search for ; t vt/er. 
Also, to seek or search out. -sSsi. He bath bin all 
tills day to looks you Shake. td. To expect, look 
for -x6n. His fortune gives him more than he could 


IL To face a certain way. 1. intr. To have 
a certain outlook ; to face, front, or be turned 
towards, into, on to, etc. 1555. b. Of parts of 
the body, etc. 3 To face or tnrn 1648. a. To 
show a tendency ; to lend, point 2647, tb. To 
tend to, promise to. Shaks. 
m. PUgah, which loeketh toward lesfahnon Num. 
b. The fiocuts locking downwards 1776. a 
All tbs facto L the other way i88z. b. Cor. ui/lfl. 89. 

ZH. To have a oertain appearance. [CL 
Mmflar use in passive sense of melt, taste, 
fotL] x. M* To have the appearance of 
! to 8eem ME. b. with adv. of manner! 


6 (Ger. KiliO. t(.Vr.r**) 0 (G«i. MiWkr). * (Fr. d»ne). « (6*) (thm). J (A) f(Fr.fafte). 9 (Ifr, lent, math). 



LOOK 

To hate a certain look or appearance ME. 
(Now rare exc. with welt, ill , badly.) ME. c. 
Const, inf. To seem to the view (lit. and Jig.) 
1775. d. Quasi-/r»#j. To have an appearance 
corresponding with (one's character, condition, 
etc.) 1898. s. Look like. a. To have the 
appearance of being 1440. b. with gerund, 
vbl. sb., or sb.i To give promise of, show a 
likelihood of 1593. 

s. Phr. Tel. well, ill , i.e. ‘In good, bad health '. To 
l black, blue , etc. (fig.) : see theadjs. * You made me 
L rather a fool, Arminius ', 1 began M. Arnold. b. 
The skies looke grimly Shaks. C. A . . hat that looked 
to be made of beaver 1890. a Phr. Te l. as if — : to 
have an appearance suggesting that — . Often it looks 
(or things l.) ms if — . It look* as If there was going 
to be a free fight 189a. d. Phr. To l. one's age: to 
have the appearance of being as old as one is. Te l. 
oneself: to appear to be in one's usual health, a. a. 
This looks like a lad of spirit Goldsm. b. Later on 
. .he. .looked like biting 1883. It looks like rain 1888. 

Spec, uses with preps. L about — . a. To make 
searches in various parts of (a room, etc.)f to go about 
observing in (a country, town, etc.), b. To L about 
one : to torn one's eye a to surrounding objects | to 
examine one's position and circumstances 1 to be 
apprehensive. L. after — • a. To follow with the 
eye. fAlso, to observe the course of (a person), tb. 
To search for. tc. To anticipate | to look forward to. 
d. To seek for, demand (qualities). 6. To busy one- 
self about 1 to consider. 1. To attend to 1 to take care 
of 1 to • see to '• L. behind — . With pron. used reft. 
Not or mover te 4 behind one (eolloq.) 1 to have an 
uninterrupted career of advancement. L. for — . a. 
To expect, hope for, be on the watch for. b. To seek, 
search for. L. into — . a. To direct one's sight to 
the interior ot Also, to consult (a book) in a cursory 
manner, b. To examine minutely, investigate. C. 
To enter (a house, etc.) for a moment in passing. L. 
on — . tt. To pay regard toj to respect. Now dial. 
b. To regard as. C. To regard with a specified feel ing. 
L. over — • a* To inspect cursorily 1 fto examine, 
b. To ignore. Now only, to overlook (a fault). 
L. through — • a. To direct one’s sight through ; 
also fig. fO. To be visible through {Hand. iv. vii. 15a). 
C. To direct one's view over the whole of 1 to glance 
through. L. to — • a. To direct a look to. D. To 
direct one's attention to. In Bibl. use, eccas. to regard 
with favour. C. To attend to, take care of ; fto nurse, 
d. In the imperative, etc. 1 To direct one’s solicitude 
to (something endangered), e. To L to it : to beware. 
Often with cl, to see that. f. To keep watch upon, 
r, To rely on (a person, etc.) for something, h. To 
look forward to; to count upon. L. toward (8 — . 
See simple senses and Towaro(sl b. To l. towards 
a person : to drink his health (now Joe.). L. 
Unto — . arch. — Look to (senses a-f). L. upon — . 
fa. ■* look on (sense a). b. — look on (senses b, c). 
fAlso, to l. upon it ; to be of opinion that. 

Spec, uses with ad vs. L. about, intr. See simple 
senses and About adv. | fig. to be on the look-out. 
Also const, for Rafter) 1 to be in search oL L. 
around, intr. To L in several directions 1 fig. to take 
a comprehensive view of things. L. back. intr. a. 
To turn and L at something In the direction from 
which one is going, b. To think on the past. Const 
into, on, upon, te. tc. trams. ■* look back to. {Ant. 
4- Cl. in. xu 53.) d. eolloq. in neg. contexts : To show 
signs of interrupted progress. L down. a. intr. 
See simple senses and Down adv. b .fig. Tol. dawn 
on, upon ; to scorn t to consider oneself superior to. 
C. To quell by one's looks. L. downward, intr. = 
look down. L. forth, intr. To 1 . out (of a window, 
etc., on to something). Now arch, and poet. L. in. 
a. See simple senses and lit adv. b. To enter aTOora. 
etc. to see something; hence, now, to make a. call 
(upon a person) ; to ' drop in \ L. on. intr. To direct 
one’s looks towards an object; often, to be a mere 
spectator. To leek on ahead: to look forward inlet j 
the future, b. eolloq. To 4 on {with) : to read from , 
a book, etc. at the same time (with another person). 1 
L. out. a. intr. To look from within to the outside j 
also, to put one’s head out of a window, etc. b. To 
show itself. Shaks. c. To be on the look out! to 
take care. d. To 4 out for: to be on the look out 
for ; to await vigilantly. e. To have or afford an 
outlook. £. trams. To find or choose out by looking. 
L. over, trams. To cast one's eyes over % to examine 
(papers, etc). L. round, intr , a. To L about in 
every direction. b. fig. To search about for, L. 
through, a, trams. To penetrate with a glance, b. 
To examine exhaustively. tc. intr. To become 
visible. Shaks. L. up. a. To raise the eyes, turn 
the face upwards, tb. To take courage. Shaks. c. 
To l. up to: {a) to direct the look up toward*; to 
raise the eyes towards, in adoration, supplication, etc. ; 
[b) fig, to respect or venerate. d. slang. To im- 
prove. Chiefly Corum • e. To search for (something) 
in a dictionary, among papers or the like! to consult 
(books), f. To call on (a person) In order to see him. 
eolloq. g. To search for. h. To 4 (a person) up and 
down ; to scrutinize his appearance from head to foot. 

Loo k-down. U.S. 188a. [f. phr. look 
down.] The Horse-head or Moon-fish, Selene 
vomer. 
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Looker (lu*kax). ME. [f. Look v. + -be L] 
1. One who looks at, on, to, upon, eta a. 
One who looks after anything; a guardian, 
keeper, shepherd, farm-bailiff. Now local, ME. 

8. A handsome person (esp. U.S. eolloq.) 1904. 
1. Looker on, L-on, one who looks on; a be* 

holder, spectator, eyewitness. Often, one who 
merely looks on. Cf. onlooker. 

Look-in, sb. 1847. [f» Look sb. + In 

adv.] 1. A hasty glance. Hence, a short 
visit, a. Sport, slang. A chance of success 1870. 
Looking (lu-kiij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Look v. 
+ -ing 1 .] x. The action of Look v. fa. 
Look, expression of countenance, appearance 
-16x0. 8* allrib . 1519. 

a. Wherefore this ghastly L f Temp. n. i. 309. 

Looking (ln*kirj) f ppl. a. 1590. [f. as pree. 
+ -ing *.] x. That looks or gazes (rare) 1649. 
a. Forming combs., as good-, til-looking, west- 
ward-looking. 

Loo king-glass. 1596. [f. Looking vbl. 
sb. + Glass.] x. A glass to look in, in order 
to see one’s own face or figure ; a mirror made 
of glass coated with an amalgam of quick- 
silver. 9. Plate glass, or gloss silvered for use 
as a mirror 1689. 8* Lady's or Venus' /., 

the plant Campanula Speculum . 

z. fig. The Eyes, the Looking-glasses of Nature 
1658. Comb . : L plant, an Asiatic tree, Heritiera 
lit t oralis \ L writing, writing done backwards, so as 
to be legible by means of a mirror. 

Look ou’t, look-out. PI. look-outs. 

1699. [f. phr .lookout.] 1. The action of looking 
out (lit. and fig.). Orig. Naut. 1748. a. corner , : 
see quots. 1699. 8. A more or less distant view 

1779 i a prospective condition, an outlook 1825. 
4. with possessive sb. or pron., That is—'s look- 
out (eolloq.) : i.e. that concerns only his interest, 
he must see to that himself 2844. 5. attrib ., 

as look-out man , etc. 1781. 

s. Phr. To keep a {good, etc.) lock-out \ to be, place, 
Jut on or upon the look out ; const .for, to, or to with 
inf. The gamekeeper .. was upon the look-out for 
poachers 1815. a. The Look-out formerly built on 
Sullivan’s Island 1700. Ooe man on deck as a look- 
out R. H. Dana. Ere the channel was full enough 
for the look-outs (— look-out vessels) to intercept her 
1841. 3. This leads to a little tower. .The look-out 

charming 1779- h seemed a rather blue look-out 1889. 

Look-see (lu-ksi). slang. 1883. [? Pidgin 
English.] An inspection, survey. 

Loom (Iwm), sb .1 [ME. lome , aphet. repr. 
OE. gcldma wk. masc., utensil, implement, f. 
re- Y- + Idma as in andldman pi., apparatus, 
urniture. Ult. etym. unkn.] 1. An implement 
or tool of any kind. Obs. exc. Sc. and n. dial. 

9. An open vessel of any kind, as a bucket, tub, 

vat, etc. Obs. exc. Sc. ME. 3. A machine in 
which yarn or thread is woven into fabric by 
the crossing of threads called respectively the 
warp and weft ME. Also fig. tb. transfi 
Attributed to a spider or caterpillar; occas. 
(poet.) the web itself -1647. 4. The art, busi- 

ness. or process of weaving 1676. 

3. The shaft of his speare was like a weauen lome 
(app. =* beam of a 1.) Covkrdals z Sam. xvii. 7. 4. 

in the L. unskili'd Drydkn. 

Loom (Itfm), sb.* 1694. [a. ON. I6*nrf\ A 
name given to species of the Guillemot and the 
Diver, esp. A lea bruenmchi and Colymbus sep- 
tentrionalis (Red-throated Diver). 

Loom (l£m\ sb.* 1697. Also lmn. 

[ Scand. ; cf. Norw. lorn, lumm , Icel. hlumr . 
hlummr.] The shaft of an oar ; also, limited 
to the part between the rowlock and the hands 
in rowing ; also, loosely, the handle. 

Loom (lwm), sbfi 1836. rf. Loom vfi] A 
seaman's term for the indistinct and exag-| 
gerated appearance of land on the horizon, 
an object seen through mist or darkness, etc. 
Loom (l»m), v . l rare . 154a [f. Loom 
j<M] x. trans. To weave (a fabric). 9. To l. 
the web : to mount the warp on the loom 1897. 
Loom (lflm), v.* 1591. [Obscure t see 

N.E.D.] +1. Of a ship at sea : To move 

slowly up nnd down (rare) -1678. 9. intr. 

To appear indistinctly ; to come into view in 
an exaggerated and indefinite form. Also with 
up. b. fig. of immaterial things 2591, 
a. Men are magnified to giants, and brigs *L up*., 
into ships of the line Rank. b. Cash affairs L well 
in the offing Scott. 

Loon 1 (lgn). Chiefly Sc. and tt. dial. 1450, 
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[In 16th c. lowen, lowne . Etym. obscure. ] x» 
A rogue, scamp; an idler, b. A strumpet, 
concubine 1560. a. A man of low condition ; 
in phr. lord and l. Now only arch. 1535. 3. 

A boor, lout, clown 16x9. 4. A boy, lad, 

youth 1560. 

Loon * (l*n). 1634. [App. altered f. Loom 
sb. f , perh. after prec .1 A name for certain 
aquatic birds, x. Any bird of the genus Colym- 
bus, esp. C. glacialis . a. The Great Crested 
Grebe ; the Little Grebe or Dabchick 1678. 
Loony, limy (li 3 *ni). vulgar. 187 a. [Shor- 
tened t. Lunatic + -v 1 .] adj. Lunatic, 
crazed, silly, sb, A lunatic. 

Loop (l£p), sb. 1 ME. [Obscure; see N.E.D.] 
x. The doubling or return into itself of a por- 
tion of a string, cord, thong, or the like, so as 
to leave an aperture between the parts; the 
portion so doubled, usu. fastened at the ends. 
9. A ring or curved piece of metal, etc., for the 
insertion of a bolt, ramrod, or rope, as a 
handle, etc.; dial, a door-hinge 1074. 3. 

Something in the form of a loop, e. g. a line 
traced on paper, a bend of a river, etc. 1668. 
4. In specific applications : see below 1846. 

s. Thera are rows of buttons and loops down tha 
breast of the tunic 1B15. We should speak of a mesh 
m netting, a loop in knitting 1880. 3. I wish.. yon 

would . .open the loops of your l’a Scott, a. a. A mat. 
A looped vessel or fibre. L. qf Henle, the looped part 
of a uriniferona tubule 1846. b. Zool. In bracniopods, 
the folding of the brachial appendages 1851. c. 
Acoustics. The portion of a vibrating string, column 
of air, etc. between two nodes 1878, d. Sailwavs 
and Telegraphy . A line of rails or a telegraph wire 
diverging from, and afterwards returning to, the main 
line or circuit 1B63. e. The circuit in a centrifugal 
railway, along the upper portion of which the pas- 
senger travels head downwards 1900. To loop the 4 , 
to travel along such a circuit, or in a similar course 
through the air in an aeroplane. t. Eiectr. A com- 
plete electric circuit ; a multiple or branch circuit. 

Comb . : l.-knot, t («) a reef-knot | (b) a single knot 
tied in a double cord, so as to leave a L beyond the 
knot ; -lace, (a) a series of loops as an ornament ; (b) 
a kind of lace consisting of patterns worked on a 
ground of fine net ; hence -laced a . ; -line, see 4 d. | 
•Stitch, a kind of fancy stitch constating of loops. 

Loop (l«p), sb* ME. [Prob. conn. w. 
MDu. Id pen (mod.Du. luipen) to peer.] — 
Loop-hole. 

Loop ( 1 /ip), sb* ME. [ad. F. loupe. Cf. 
G. luppe.] x. Afetall . A mass of iron in a 
pasty condition ready for the tilt-hammer or 
rolls ; a bloom 1674. ta. A precious stone of 
imperfect brilliancy, esp. a sapphire -1548. 
Loop (l«p), v. 1 183a. [f. Loop sb 1 Cf. 

Looped a. 1 , which is much earlier.] x. 
Irons. To form into a loop or loops ; also with 
round 1856. 9. intr. To form a loop ; spec, of 

certain larvae 183a. 3. trans . To put or form 

loops upon 1894. 4. To enclose in or with 

something formed into a loop X840. 5. Chiefly 

with adv. or phr. * To fasten (back, up) by 
forming into, or by means of, a loop ; to con- 
nect by me ins of a loop or loops. Also intr. 
for refi, 1837. 6. Eiectr. To connect so as to 
form a loop. 7. Phr. to l. the loop (see Loop 
sb, 1 4 c) 1904. 

z. '1 he other end is already looped, or as sailors 
would nay, 'doubled in a bight ' Kane. 5. She bad 
an abundance of dark hair looped up Blacjl 

fLoop, v.* 1674. f f. Loop i£.3] intr. Of 
heated iron-ore : To form a loop (Loop sb. 9 ). 
Looped (l£pt), fl * 1 I 5 I 3* U* Loop sb. 1 
and v . l 4* -ed.] x« Coiled or wreathed in 
loops ; tintertwined. ta. Having, or fastened 
with, a loop. Of a dartt Furnished with a 
thong for throwing. -1609. 3. Of laces 

Wrought upon a ground of fine net 1698. 4. 

Held m a loop, held up by a loop 1869. 
Looped (Iflpt), a .* 1605. [f. Loop sb,* 

4* -ED *. ) Having loop holes. 

Your loopt and windowed ragged nes Shaks, 

Looper (l0*pat). 1731. [f. Loop p. 1 4 - 

-kr 1 .] One who or that which makes loops, 
x. The larva of any geometrid moth, which in 
crawling bends the middle of its body into a 
loop. a. A contrivance in a machine for making 
loops or looping pieces together 1857. 
Loop-bole, loophole (ld'phiul), sb. 1591. 
[f. Loop sb.* + Hole j*.] i. Fortif. A narrow 
vertical opening, usually widening inwards, cut 
in a waif, eta, for shooting through. tb. 
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LOOP-HOLE 

Naut. A port 'hole -176 9. a. A similar opening 
to look through, or to admit light and air Z59C. 
Z'fifr An outlet or means of escape 1663. 

a fig. *Tls pleasant through the loopholes of re. 
treat To peep at such a world Cowrca. 3. 1'he Test 
Act.. left loopholes through which schismatics some- 
times crept into civil employments Macaulay. 

Loo'p-hole, v. 1810. [f. prec.] tram. To 
cut loop-holes in the walls of *, to provide with 
loop-holes. 

Looping (lfi'pig), vbl. sb. 1480. [f. Loop 
v. 1 + -ing 1 .] The action of Loop v. 1 b. 
concr. Material formed into loops ; loops as a 
trimming 1647, 

Looping (Ur pig), fpl. a . 1854. [f. Loop 
v. 1 + -ING *. ] That forms loops. 

L. caterpillar em Loo per i. L.-snail, a snail of the 
genus Truncatelta. 

Loopy a. 1804. [f. Loop sb. 1 + 

-Y 1 .] z. Full of or characterized by loops 
1850. 9. Sc. Deceitful, crafty. Scott. 

Loord, var. of Lourd Obs. 

Loos, obs. f. Loss, Loss. 

Loose (UJs), sb. 1519. [f. Loosk v . and a .] 

I. Archery . The act of dischaiging an arrow, 

fa. The close of a matter ; the upshot, issue 
-164 7. 3. A condition of looseness, laxity, or 
unrestraint ; hence, free indulgence ; unre- 
strained action or feeling, Obs. exc. in phr. to 
give a l. (occas. give /.) to. to give full vent to; 
to free from restraint ; occas., to give (a horse) 
the rein. Z593. +4. Liberation, release -1734. 

t5. An impetuous course or rush -1737. 

1. fig. To allow me a L. at the Crimes of the Guilty 
Db Foe. a. Phr. A t (or in) the {very) l . ; at the last 
moment {L.L.L. V. ii. 75a). 3. 'lhe little boy.. gave 

a I. to his innocent tongue, and asked many questions 
Thackeray. 4. Phr. To make a l. from : to get 
away from the company of. 

Loose (liis), a. and adv. [ME. /A ‘(with 
clo*e 6), a. ON. Iqus-s, laus-s »* OE. lias 
Lease a., q. v.J 

A. adj. 1. Unbound, unattached. a. Free 
from bonds or physical restraint. Now used 
only in implied contrast. b. transf. and Jig.. 
c. g. of the tongue : Not • tied’, fiee to speak. 
1726. c. Freed from an obligation, etc. ; at 
liberty. Obs. exc. dial. 1553. td. Free from 
or of ; released from ; unattached to -1821. 
+e. Ungirt; naked -1709. f. Of an inanimate 
tnmg : Detached. Phr. To come, get l . 1728. 
g. Not joined to anything else. Of a chemical 
element : Free, uncombined 1828. h. Having 
an end or ends hanging free. (See also Loose 
end.) Z78X. 1 . Not bound together; not tied 

up or secured 1488. J. Unconnected ; ram- 
bling; detached, stray, random. Now rare. 
z68r. k. Free for disposal; unattached, un- 
appropriated. unoccupied. Obs. exc. joc. 1479. 
9. Not rigidly fixed in place ; ready to shift or 
come apart ME. ■fb. Of the eyes ; Not fixed, 
roving -1751. 3. Not tense or stretched ; 

slack, relaxed 1460. b. Of clothes : Loosely 
fitting 1463. 4. Not close or compact in 

arrangement or structure ME. b .Hot. — Lax 
a. 3 b. Also, ' of a soft cellular texture’ (Lind- 
leyj. 1776. c. Of handwriting: Straggling 
17 iz. d. Applied to exercise or play in which 
the players, etc. act more independently x8oa. 
5. Wanting in retentiveness or power of restraint 
ME. b. Of the bowels ; Relaxed 1508. 6. Of 

qualities, actions, statements, ideas, etc. : Not 
rigid, strict, correct, or careful ; hence, inexact, 
indefinite, vague 1606, tb. Of conditions, 
undertakings, etc. : Lacking security, unsettled 
-X687. c. Cricket. Of bowling i Not accurate 
in pitch. Of fielding, etc. t Slack, careless. 
1859. 7. Of persons, etc. j Lax in principle, 

conduct, or speech ; chiefly in narrower sense, 
unchaste, dissolute, immoral X470. 8. Applied 

to a stable In whieh animals are kept without 
being fastened up. So also l. box (see Box 
sb* II. 4) z8i 3 . 

t. a. Yon are Afraid if you see the Ben re L Shaks. 
He got one hand L (mod.), b. Murder is 1. 1879. f. 
Some of the pages have come 1. (mod.). h. As to 
Logic, it* rbain of contusions hangs 1. at both end* 

J. H. Newman. 1. Herhaire not 1. nor ti'd in formall 
plat Shake. J. A good deal of 1. information Carlyle. 
M. 1 hone you read . .at 1. hours, other books Johnson. 
L, carat a card in a hand that is of no value, and 
Consequently the properest to throw away (Hoyle). 
a His bridge was only I. planks Db Fob. 3. The 
labour'd Oxe In his 1. traces Milt. My knees 1. under 
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me Stevenson. Phr. With a l. rein (fig.) s slackly, 
wl £P ut n ¥ our * . b. Men in I. flannel jackets *901, 
4* I h° Ashes with Aire between, lie looker Bacon* 
J he I. assault of the Mexicans 1777. 3. A rash young 
fool t carries a L tongue Carlyle. 6 . L. and negligent 
curiosity Milt. L., exaggerated calculations Hume. 
L. tradition and reports Palsy. A i, construction *87*. 
L. thinkers and 1. talkers 1875. 7. A 1 huer 159s. 

. Spec, collocations : 1. box, a stable in which ahorse 
is allowed to move about freely ; 1. flab (coiloqX, a per. 
son of irregular habits; L-leaf a , of a ledger, etc.: 
with each le if separate and detachable | L pulley, 
a pulley running loosely on the shaft on which it is 
journaled ; also fast and t. pulley (see Fast a.). 

Cowl. : 1. -bodied a , (of a dress) loose-fitting ; 
•tongued a. t blabbing. 

B. quasi-id. and sb. x. absol. a. On the l . : 
' on the spree ’ Z849. b. In the l . : not made 
up or prepared 1898. a. Rugby Football. That 
part of the play in which the ball travels freely 
from player to player X892. 

C. adv. Loosely ; with a loose hold 1591. 

Fb t. To sit l. (fig.) : to be independent or indifferent j 
to hold loosely to, not to be enslaved to; on as. not to 
weigh heavily upon. To hold l.: to be indifferent. 
7 o play fast and l . : see Fast and loosk b. 

Hence Loo*se-ly adv., -ness. Loo'alah a. 
somewhat 1. 

Loose (I£s), v. ME. [f Loose a.] 1. 

trans. 1 o let loose, set free ; to release from 
bonds or constraint. 9. To undo, untie (fetters, 
a knot) ; to break (a seal). Now dial, or poet. 
ML. Also/>. b. To detach, cast loose, let 
go ; chiefly Naut. ME. 3. fTo l. the anchor x 
to weigh anchor 1450. b. Hence absol. To 
weigh anchor ; occas. with up 1526. t4. To 

let fly (an arrow); to let off (a gun). ME. 
Also absol. or intr. b. trans. ( transf. and Jig.) 
To give vent to, emit; to cause or allow to 
proceed from one Z508. 5. « Loosen v. 3. 

Also intr. for pass. Now only arch. ME. 6. 
To make loose or slack ; fpass. (of nerves) to 
be unstrung. Now arch . exc. in to l. hold 
(collocj.) : to let go. 14 10. tb. transf. To relax 
or loosen (the bowels). Also absol. -1651. 
t7. [Cf. L. solvere. ] To break up, dissolve, do 
away with. Chiefly Jig. -1819. +8. To solve, 

explain -1660. 9. pass, and intr. To finish 

working ; (of a school, factory, etc ) to close, 
disperse, break up (dial.) 1813. 

z. The captiuc exile hastened) that he maybe loosed 
fsa. h. 14. The wine loosed the ton cues of the guests 
190a. a. b. She loosed the boat from its moorings 
Gxo. Eliot. 4. b. L. now and then A scattred smile, 
and that lleliue vpon A. Y.L. in. v. 103. 

Loose end. 1546, An end of a string, etc., 
left hanging loose ; Jig. of something left dis- 
connected, undecided, or unguarded. Chiefly 

Phr. At (ajt.y’.on) a loose end: having no regular 
occupation ; not knowing what to he at. Also ( to 
leave a matter) at a loose end : unsettled, colloq., 
orig. dial, 1851, 

Loosen (Iw-s’n), v. ME, [f. Loose a. + 
-en *.] To make loose or looser. 1, trans. «= 
Loose v. z. 9 . To undo, unfasten (bonds, a 
knot, etc.). Now usu. : To render looser or 
less tight. ME. 3. To weaken the adhesion or 
attachment of ; to unfix, detach 1667. +Also 
Jig. Also intr. for rcjl. or pass . 4. trans. To 
make less coherent Z697. 5. To relax (the 

bowels) 1587 ; to render (a cough) looser 1833. 
0. To relax in severity or strictness 1798. 

1 .Jig. By degrees her tongue was loosened Trollope. 
The fragrance of the valley was loosened 1893. 3. 

From thir foundations loosning to and fro They 
pluckt the seated Hjlls Milt. Phr. To l. (a person's) 
hide (slang): to flog. 4. He struck the snow with his 
baton to L it Tyndall. 6. The men neither straggled 
nor loosened their discipline 1899. Hence Loo'sener, 
one who or that which loosens. 

Loosestrife (lj 3 's ( strcif). 1548. [f. Loose 
v . + Strife sb., a mistransl. of late L. lysi- 
machia, also -machion, taken as if directly f. 
the adj. Kvolpaxos * loosing ’ (L e. ending) 
strife (f. Kvoi-, Ai W + instead of as a. 

Gr. \vcni*&x iov t t ' ie per 800 ®! name Aval- 

pax or Lysimachus, its discoverer.] The name 
of two tall upright plants growing in moist 
places : a .Lysimachia vulgaris (N.O. Primu- 
lacete), “ ~ ^ ^ j- - 

and bearing 

b. Ly thrum , 

Purple, or Spiked L.» blooming in summer, 
with a showy spike of purplish-red flowers, 


LOPER 

and Ly thrum, and extended to plants of other 
genera. 

b. When through the Wytham flats. Red 1 . and 
blond meadow-sweet among.. We tracked the shy 
Thames shore M. Arnold. 

Loot (l£t), sb. 1839. [a. Hindi lut, re- 
ferred by some to the Skr. root lup ■■ rup to 
break ; by others to Skr. htift to 10b.] Goods 
taken from an enemy, a captured city, etc. in 
time of war; also, something taken by foice; 
booty, plunder, spoil ; occas. transf., illicit 
gains, 1 pillage ’ (e. g. by a public servant). 
Also, the action of looting. 

The talismanic gathering- word Loot (plunder) 1839. 

Loot (I«l), v. 1849. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To plunder, sack (a city, building) 1845; to 
carry off as loot or booty 1847 ; also absol. 

To I. a village 1845, cattle and grain 1887. Hence 
Loo*ter. 

Loover, obs. f. Louver. 

+Lop (lpp), sb. 1 [OE. loppt wk. fem. ; etym. 
unkn.] A spider -ME. 

Lop (Ipp), sb 2 Now dial. 1440. [prob. a. 
ON. *hlojppa wk. fem., f. root of hlgupa 
(hlaupa) to Leap.] A flea. 

Lop (lpp), sb* ME. [Partly source, partly 
deriv. of Lop v. 1 ] 1. The smaller branches 

and twigs of trees; faggot-wood, loppings. 
Also, a branch lopped off. +9. A lopped tree 
or part -1656. +3. The action of lopping a 

tree or its boughs -z6oo. 

1 . Phr. L. and top, 4 and crop . 

Lop (Vp), sbj 1899. [Onomatopoeic.] 
Naut. A state of the sea in which the waves are 
short and lumpy. 

Lop (Ipp), sbfi 1868. [Short for lop-rabbit ; 
see Lop v . a ] A variety of rabbit with long 
drooping ears. Also /*//-, half l ., etc. 

Lop (Ipp), vA 1480. [piob. f. Lop sb.*"] r. 
trans. To cut off the branches, twigs, etc., 
rarely the top or * head of (a tree) ; to trim, 
b. transf. and Jig. fAlso with away, off. 1609. 
a. To cut off (the branches, twigs, etc.) from a 
tiee; to shorten by cutting off the extremities. 
Now chiefly with away, off. »S93- *>• transf. 

and fig. 'I*o cut off (a person s limbs or head). 
Also gen., to cm off, reduce by cutting. Also 
with away, down , off. 1586. c. absol . or intr, 
1588. 

1. In the moneth of December. 1 . hedges and trees 
M arkham. b. When our grandsire great . . Lop'd the 
F rench lillies Drayton, a. He lopped off the tops as 
they sprang up N. Bacon. > b. His leg was lopp'd 
Ckahbe. To l off part of a visit 1864. 


Lop (l/?p), v. 2 1578. [peril, onomatopoeic ; 
To ha 


* 

cf. LoB v.J i. intr. To hang loosely or 
limply ; to droop ; to sway limply about. b. 
trans. To droop (the ears) 1828. 9. intr. To 

slouch ; to hang idly about 1587. 8. To move 

with short irregular bounds. Cf. Lope v, 

i8 95* 

3. Lopping easily along, a fox crosses through the 
teazles C. J. Cornish. _ Comb.'. l.-eaves, caves 
which hang down at the sides 1 -rabbit (Bee Lop jA # ). 
Lop (Ifp)* * 8 97- [Cf. LOP sb. 4 ] intr. 
Of water ; To break in short lumpy waves. 
Lope (Dup), sb. ME. [a. ON. Mpufi; see 
Leap sb . 1 Cf. Du. loop. J +z. ■* Leap sb . 1 
-1734. 9. A long bounding stride (chiefly of 

animals) 1846. 

a. The easy 1. of the 'rickshaw coolie R. Kipling. 

Lope nj«p), v . 1483. [a. ON. hlpupa ; see 
Leap v.J z. intr. To leap, jump, spring. 
Also with about. Obs. exc. dial. a. intr . To 
run, run away. Now only slang and dial. 
1572. 3. To run with a long bounding stride. 
(Said chiefly of animals.) Z835. 

L The larger wolves.. L hungrily around 1848. 

>p-ear Orpil®**), sb. (and a.) 169a. [Lop 
v.*\ z. pi. Ears that droop or hang down. 9. 
A Kind of rabbit with such ears. Also attrib. 
1877. So Lo*p-eared a. having eara which 
hang loosely down 1687. 
tLb'peman. [a. Du. loopman (obs*), f. 
loofen to run* jwo* Man sb*] A runner. 
Fletcher. 

Loper (Dh-paiV 1483, [f. Lope ©.+-rr 1 .1 
tz» A leaper, dancer* a* Ropemaking. A 
swivel upon which yarns are hooked at one exit) 
while being twisted into oordage. [?*» Da. 


Also a book-name for the genera Lysimachia 1 looper runner.) Z794, 


ft(Gcr, K£ln). £ (Fr. psw). U (Gcr. Mtfller), il (Fr, dime)# f (curl). 8 (e*) (th*rc). { (Fr. fatso), fifes 



LOPHO- 

Lopho (l^rftf, la?p’), bef. a vowel loph-, 
comb. f. Or. Attyor crest : in various scientific 
terms, as Lo*phobranch (-brmijk), -branchiate 
[Gr. /Hp&YXia gills] Ickthyol. a. adj. having the 

£ ills disposed in tufts; b. sb, a L fish 1834. 

o'pbophore [Gr. .<p6pos bearing] a. Zool. in 
Polyzoa, the oral disk at the free end of the 
polypide, bearing the tentacles 1850 ; b. a bird 
of the genus Lophophorus, with crested crown 
and brilliant plumage 1883. 

Lophodont (lp*fodpnt). 1887. [f. prec. 4 * 
Gr. 68ovt- Tooth.] Characterised by having 
ridges on the crowns of the molar teeth. 
Lopped (lppt), ppl. a. 1570. [f. Lop w. 1 + 
*sd *.] In senses of the vb. Bot. and Zool. 
Truncate. b. Her. Cut so as to show the 
thickness ; snagged x8a8. 

Lopper (lp*pw), sb. 153a [f. LoP vA + 

-er 4 .] One who lops (a tree). 

Lopper Qpy9s), v. Now only Sc, and n. 
dial. ME. [?f. ON. hloup fhlaup) coagula- 
tion + -er 1 .] x. intr. Of milk: To curdle, 
a. * To dabble, to besmear, or to cover so as to 
clot ' (Jam.) 1818. 

Lopping (lp*pin), vbL sb . 1480. [4 Lop 
v . l + - 1 NO O x. The action of Lop vf (The 
cant term or the Rye House conspirators for 
the killing of the King and the Duke of York.) 
a. Chiefly pi. Branches and shoots lopped 
from a tree. Also, material for lopping. 1589. 
fi. allrib . 1659. 

a He shall gather vp the loppings to make fewell 
•£ Susvunr. 

Lo-ppy, a. 1855. [f. Lop ».* + -yLJ 

That hangs loosely ; limp. 

Lopsasl (lp*psfd). 1850. [f. Lop vj] A 
North American perennial herb, Phryma lefto- 
stachya , with small purple flowers and spikes 
of strongly reflexed fruits. 

Lop-added* lopsided (lp»p I sal*d6d) l «. 17 ix. 
[f. Lop v* + Side sb. + -ed *.] That lops or 
leans on or towards one side ; having one side 
tower or smaller than the other. Orig. Naut. 
(of a ship) : Disproportionately heavy on one side. 
Loquacious (lokwtf-fcs), a. 1667. IX L. 

loquaci -, loquax (f. loqui ) 4 * -OUS.] x. Given 
to much talking; talkative. 9. transf. Of 
birds, water, etc. : Chattering, babbling. 
Chiefly poet. 1697. 

i. The chief Exercise of the Female L Faculty 
Stkklk. a. L. Frogs Drydsjn. Hence Loqua*- 
cious-ly adv^ -ness. 

Loquacity (lnkwse’sl ti). 1596. [ad. F. 
loquaci U, ad. L. loquacltas, f. loquax (see 
prec.).J The condition or quality of being 
loquacious; talkativeness. 

The only limit to his L was his strength Buckle. 
Loquat (lJu'kweet). 18x4. [a. Chinese luh 
kwat , lit. ‘ rush orange \) The fruit of Erio- 
botrya japonic a, a native of China and Japan, 
Introduced into southern Europe, India, and 
Australia. Also, the tree itself. Also /. tree. 
Lor', lor (lpj), ini. vulgar. 1835. A 
dipped form of Lord, used as an exclam. 
Loral ( 15 **rfil), a. (and sb.) 1874. [f. L. 
torum Lore sb* + -al.] Zool. Pertaining to 
the lore. Hence as sb. — /. shield ox plait (see 
Lore sb. 9 ). 

Lorate ( 15 »*rrt), a. X836. [£ as prec. + 
•ate *.] Strap-shaped. 

Lorcha lorch 1653. [a. 

Pg- lorcha ; origin unkn.] A light Chinese 
■ailing vessel with the bull after a European 
model, but a Chinese rig, usually carrying guns. 
Lord (lfid), sb. [OE. hldford, once hldf- 
weard, repr. a prehistoric *hlaiby>ard- t f. 
*hlaib- (OE. hldf) Loaf +*war<f- (OE. ward) 
keeper (see Ward sb.). (Cf. OE. kldf-ita, lit. 

' bread-eater a servant, and Lady.) Taken 
as the customary rendering of L. dominus, 
whence in part the sense-development.] 

L A master, ruler, f x. A master of scftVjSilts *. 
the male head oi a household -1611. . ‘ a. One 
to whom service and obedience are 'dud; a 
master, chief, prince, sovereign. Now only 
rhet Also 4 and master. OE. b. Jig. One 
who or something which has the mastery or 
pre-eminence ME. e. An owner, possessor, 
proprietor (of land, houses, etc.). Now only 
poet, or rhet , ME. d. A * magnate ' in some 
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particular industry. (Cf. King.) 1893. 3. spec. 
A feudal superior} the proprietor of a fee, 
manor, etc. UE. 4. A husband. Now only 
poet, or joe. OE. 5. [Cf. a b.] Astrol. The 
planet that has a dominant influence over an 
event, period, region, etc. ME. 6. The Lord 
(vocatively Lord) : God OE. b. As an 
exclam, of surprise. Now only in profane or 
trivial use. ME. 7. As a title of Jesus Christ. 
Commonly Our L . ; also the L. ME. 

s. Malt. xxiv. 46. a Man over men He made not 
L. Milt. transf. L.L..L. iv. i. 38. b. Lords of 
(the) creation : mankind 1 now joc.- men as opp. to 
women. My bosomes L. sits lightly in his tiirone 
Shako. c. L. of few Acres, ana those barren too 
Dsvdkm. d. The cotton lords are not more popular 
than the landlords Cobdkm. 3. L. of the Manor (see 
Manor). L. mesne, paramount (see those wds.). 4. 
Tam. Shr. v. iL 131. 6. The L. increase this bust- 


LORDOSIS 



(vulgarly lerd-a-mency, etc.), a 
ment So (in trivial use only) 
1 must laugh Shaks. 7. Ho\ 
of thy L. 1 Tennyson. 


etc.), as an exclam, of astonhh- 
‘y) L. bless me. b. O L 
ow loyal in the following 
Phr. (In) the year <f our L., 
\of our Lord's incarnation : « Anno Domini. Comb., 
etc. The Lord’s Prayer [ = L. oratio Dominica 1 
the prayer taught by Jesus to His disciples (see Matt . 
vL 0-13)1 the paternoster. The Lord's Supper 
[a L cona. Dominica, Gr. rb Kvptnxiw £«tw^oe 1 Cor. 
xi. 94], the Holy Communion. The Lord’s table 
[■ Gr. rparr rf£a tevpiov z Cor, x. 21): cf. Altar a b| 
hence, the Holy Communion. 

II. As a designation of rank, etc. x. In early 
use employed vaguely for any man of exalted 
position, and in a narrower sense applied to 
barons (see Baron x). Now, — Nobleman : 
A peer of the realm, or one who by courtesy is 
entitled to the prefix Lord, or some higher 
title, as a part of his ordinary appellation ME. 

pi. The Lordst the lords of parliament, 
temporal and spiritual, as constituting one of 
the two bodies composing the legislature of the 
United Kingdom 1451. s- Applied, with de- 
fining word, to the individual members of a 
Board appointed to perform the duties of some 
high office of state that has been put in com- 
mission (see below) 1649. 4. Forming part of 

various official titles (see below) 1*98. b. In 
ceremonious use, prefixed to the titles of 
bishops, whether lords of parliament or not 
1639. 5. As a prefixed title, forming part of a 

person's customary appellation. Abbrev. Ld., 
Lo. X455. 

Now used as follows. In fiuhHtitution for 'Marquis', 
Earl ', or * Viscount ’ (whether denoting a peer, or 
pplied ‘by courtesy’ to the eldest son of a peer of 
higher rank); the word of being dropped. Thus 
^ ‘ be used instead of ‘The 


Halting ton ' may 


_ snnyson 

if used, comes first, as ' Alfred, Lord Tennyson ’. T 
younger sons of dukes and marquises have the courte 
title of 1 Lord ' followed by the Christian name m 


iigher 
Lord 

Marquis of Harrington ’, etc. A baron is al ways called 
1 Lord — *» as 1 Lord Tennyson ' j theChristian name, 

in ’. The 
courtesy 

ame and 

surname, as ' Lord John Russell \ 

The Lord, the early form of the prefixed title, still 
survives in certain formal uses, and in the superscrip- 
tion of letters. 

0. Jocular uses. See below. 1556. b. slang. A 
hunchback 1700. 7. My Lord (usu. pro- 

nounced milp id). a. Prefixed to a name or 
title* (a) Formerly used where we now use 
simply 1 Lord ' (see II. 5), with or without of. 
(Now only arch. ) (b) My L. of ( London , etc, J : 
a respectful mode of referring to a bishop {obs. 
or arch.), (c) Prefixed to a title of rank or 
office; now only vocatively, as In my L. 
Mayor, my L. Duke , etc. X440. b. Used 
separately, la) The usual polite and respect- 
ful form of address to a nobleman under the 
rank of a duke, and to a bishop ; also in speak- 
ing of them, (b) In courts of law used in 
addressing a judge of the Supreme Court ; in 
Scotland and Ireland in addressing a judge of 
any of the superior courts. (In affected pro- 
nunciation my Lud , mind : gee Lud.) c. pi. 
My lords t (a) form of address to a number of 
noblemen or bishops, and to two or more of the 
superior judges sitting in court together ; (b) in 
departmental correspondence, used as a collec- 
tive designation tor the ministers composing 
the department. 

s. The Englishman of to-day still dearly loves a L 
T900. Phr. To live tike a l. * to (are sumptuously. 
To treat (a person) like a L : to entertain eumptuouely, 
to treat with greet deference. Phr. Drunk as mil 


to smoar like a 4 Lord** mentis*, L. ef the Bed. 
chamber, may noblemen holding certain, oboes in 
attendance on the person of the sovereign* celled * in 
waiting * if the sovereign is aqueen, 'of ike bedcham. 
her ’ ifa king, a The Lords, .suspended the sitting 
until eleven at night 1879. 7 he Lords Temporal \ the 
temporal or lay peers. The Lords Spirttuali the 
biahope who are lords of parliament, and, formerly, 
the mitred abbots. Bouse of Lords (see Hbosa so? 
4 d). a. Lords Commissioners (now simply Lords) 
of the Admiralty, of the Treasury \ Lords Con t* 
mustoners qf the Groat Seal. Also Lords Justice* 
(of Ireland) 1 the commissioners to whom, in the early 
xfith c M the viceregal authority was entrusted. Civil 
L. t the one civilian member (besides the First L.) of 
the Board of Admiralty, the othen being JVdvai 
Lords, a L. (Highy Admiral, L. Chamberlain, L. 
(High) Chancellor, L. Chief Justice, L. High Com- 
missioner, L. Deputy , L. Marshal L. President, L. 
Privy Seal, L. Treasurer , L. Warden, etc. Lord- 
rector, an honorary title for the elected chief in 
certain Scotch Universities » hence Lord-rectorship. 
5. The L. Harry \ see Harsy sb. 6. L. qf Misrule 
(see Missuuk), etc. b. His pupil, .wae. .on account 
of his hump, distinguished by the title of My Lord 
Smollett. 

Lord (l£id), v. ME. [f. Lord r£.] 1* intr. 
f*. To exercise lordship -1480. b. To play 
the lord (now usu. with every, to assume aits 
of grandeur; to rule tyrannically, domineer 
ME. 9. trans. To be or act as lord of ; to 
control, manage, rule (rare) 1586. 8. To con- 

fer the title of lord upon lfiio ; to address as 
' Lord * 1636. 

x. To l. it t They. .L it as they list Sratsaa. 
Lording (1/f-idiq). [OE. kl&fordingy see 
Lord sb., -ing*.J x. ~ Lord sb. I. 2. Rarely 
sing. — Sir 1 freq. in pi. « Sirs I Gentlemen I 
Obs. exc. arch. 9. As dim. of Lord : A little 
lord, a petty lord ; usu. contemptuous 1577. 8. 

A kind of apple or pear 1664. 

1. It was a Lordings daughter Shahs, a. When you 
were Boyest You were pretty Lordings then? Shaks. 

Lo a rdkin. [-kin.] A little or young lord. 
Thackeray 

Lordless (Ipudles), a. [OE. hldfordUas , f. 
hid ford Lord sb. + -leas -less.] Without a 
lord. Of a woman : Hu&bandlcss. 

LoTd-lieute-nant. PI. lords-lieuten- 
ant(s, lord-lieutenants. 1557. a. In Ireland 
(before the establishment of the Irish Free State 
in 1922): The Viceroy 1614. b. In a countv : 
The chief executive authority and head of tne 
magistracy, appointed by the sovereign by 
patent. Under him and of Ids appointing aie 
deputy-lieutenants. 1557. Hence Lo*rd-lieu- 
te -nancy. 

Lordlike (Ipudlaik). 1470. [-like.] a. 
adj. Befitting or like a lord ; lordly. Now 
rare. tb. adv. After die fashion of a lord ; 
domineeringly ; sumptuously -1797. 

Lordling (1/Mdlig). ME. [-lino x. A 
little or puny lord ; often contemptuous. Occas. 
» Lording jb. x. fa- A kind of apple 1 727. 
Lordly (l^xdli). fOE. hldfordlic, i. Lord 

sb. + -LY.] 

A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to a lord ; con- 
sisting of, or administered by, lords. Now 
rare. s. Having the character, attributes, 
appearance, or demeanour of a lord. Of 
actionss Befitting a lord; honourable. ME. 
b. Haughty, Imperious, lofty, disdainful ME. 
8« Of things t Suitable for a lord ; hence, grand, 
magnificent, noble X535. 4. absol. 1470. 

t AL prelacy x86a. a A 1 . spectacle Carlylb. 
b. The L. domineering of the English 1665. 3 1 

built my soul a L ples&urehouse Tennyson. Hence 
LoTdlily adv. ( Lo'rdlineaB, fthe condition or 
state of a lord 1 L disposition. 

B. adv. After the manner of a lord ; in a 
lordly manner ME. 

Lord Mayor. 1554. A title, orig. of the 
mayors of London, York, and Dublin only, but 
now also of some other large towns. 


cellor the assent of the Crown to his election* Lord 
Mayes's Show, the procession on Lord Mayor's Day. 

Lordolatxy (ijwdp-UUri). joc. 1846. [ U 
Lord sb. 4 -(o)latry.] Worship of lords. 
The. .prevalence of L in this country Thackeray, 

)) Lordosis (Vwtai'sU). 2704. [mod.!*, a. 
Gr. kbpbota it, f. Xopbut bent backwards.] Path. 
Anterior curvature of the spine, producing con- 
vexity in front. 


> (mon). a (pass), an (laud), p (cut). % (Fr. chsf), 9 (evsr). ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau ds vie), i (sit), • (Psychs). 9 (what), p (gft). 



LORDS AND LADIES 

Lords and ladies. 1760. A popular name 
.for the wild, Aram {Arum mac* latum), in refer- 
. ence to the dark and Htfht spadices. 

Lord's day or Day. ME. [Prop., 
The Lord's Day — L. dies Dominica , Gr. 
4 mpiaici) i )plpa Rev. i. 10.] A Christian 
appellation for Sunday. 

Lord's day (without the article) is no longer used, 
except by some Nonconformists. The Lord's day is 
the form now current. 

Lordship (Ifjdjip). OE. [See Lord and 
-ship.] i. The dignity and functions of a 
lord; dominion, rule ; ownership of or dominion 
fen. over; rarely pi. a. The land or territory 
of a lord ; a domain, estate, manor, seignory 
ME. tb. A government, province, district 
-1578. 3* The personality of a lord, esp. with 

possess, prons. 1489. b. joc. (as a mock com- 
plimentary designation for ordinary persons or 
animals) 189a. 4. Sc, A royalty 1861. 

f . Our first pareut had L. over Sea, and Land, and 
Air Milt. 3. Your lorishipis : a form of address to 
noblemen (except archbishops and dukes), and to 
judges, b. His L [the donkey] 189 a. 

Lore (I5*i), sb . 1 [OE. lar str. fern. : — 
OTeut. *lait&, f. root lais- ; cf. Learn v.~) 
1. The act of teaching ; the condition of being 
taught; instruction; a piece of instruction; a, 
lesson. Now arch, and dial. a. That which 
U taught ; doctrine. Applied chiefly to religi- 
ous doctrine. Now pool, or arch. OE. t*»* pi* 
Doctrines, precepts, ordinances -1580. tc. A 
creed, religion -1550. +3. Advice, counsel ; 

instruction, command, order -1667. 4. That 

which is learned ; learning, scholarship, erudi- 
tion Now only arch, and Sc. Also, recently: 
The body of traditional facts or beliefs relating 
to some subject ; as, animal, bird , fairy, plant 
/. ME. 

x. She finish'd, and the surtle Fiend his 1. Soon learnd 
Milt, a Her l Venue's] 1. Milt. The L of Christ 
Trench. 4 . Skill'd in legendary 1 . Golosh. 

Lore (16 -j), sb 2 i6ai. [ad. L. lot urn strap, 
thong.] fi. A strap, thong, rein {rare) -1636. 

a. Nat. Hist . A strap-like appendage or part 
in certain insects, birds, and snakes 1817. 

Lore, str. pa. L and pple. of Lkrse v. 
Loreal (Ifls'r/fil), a. iuhI sb. 1849. [? irreg. 
f. Lore sb . 2 + -al.] - Loral. 
fLoreL [ME. lord, i. loren, pa. pple. of 
Lkesk v. t os Losel from the var. loson .] A 
worthless person, rogue, blackguard ; *» Losel. 
In 16th c. often opp. to lord. 

Cock LoreL See Cocke JLorellee Bote (printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde c 1515). allusively. Rogue, 
reprobate. 

Loren, pa. pple. of Leesk v. 
fj Lorgnette (IpinyeO. i8ao. [Fr., f. lor- 
gner to squint ; see -ETTK.] a. A pair of eye- 
glasses held in the hand, usu. by a long handle. 

b. An opera-glass. 

B Lorgnon (1 J-inyoAV 1846. [Fr.] a. A 
single or double eye-glass ; a lorgnette, b. An 
Opera-glass. 

Lori, var. of I .ORIS. 

flLorica (ldroi'kfi). 1706. [L., f. lorum 

strap,] i, Rom. AsUiq. A cuirass or corslet of 
leatner a. Old Ckem. A kind of lute or paste 
for coating vessels before subjecting them to 
beat 1751. 3. Z00L The protective case or 

sheath of some infusorians and rotifers ; also 
applied to the carapace of crustaceans 1856. 
4. Bot. The integument of seeds. Lindlkv. 
Loricate (lp*rik#it). 1836. Tad. L. lori- 
caius, {. Lorica; see -ate 8 .] Loot. A. ad;. 
Covered with 1 armour ' or adjoining plates or 
scales ; having a lorica. So Loriostad a. 1623. 
B. id. pi. frepr. mocLL. Loricati or Loricata .] 
Applied tb various groups of animals having 
such an integument, as those represented by 
the armadillos, crocodiles, and certain infu- 
sorians 1855. 

Loricate (lp*rik#»t), V. 1633. [f. L. lorica/-, 
lorica re, f. LoRICA.l Irani. To enclose in or 
cover with a protective ooatlng. Hence Lori* 
cation, the action of loricating; comer a 
defensive covering or casing 17 08. 

Lorikeet (Vrikrt). 177a [f. Lory + keel 
in PAlftAiutET,] Name for small brightly- 
coloured parrots of the Malay Archipelago, 
comprehending the genera Charmosyna, Lori- 
cuius , and Conpkilm. 
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Lorimer, lorlner (V*nmoj, lp*rinoj). Now 
Hist. ME. [a. OF. loremier, loren Ur (F. 
larmier ■), f. lorain thong.] A maker of bits 
and metal mountings for horses' bridles; also, 
a spurrier, and (generally) a maker of small 
iron ware, etc. (Now only in the title of a 
London livery company.) 
fLo'riog, vM. sb. [f. Lore id. 1 + -ing >•] 
Teaching, instruction. Spenser. 

Loriot {\o rift). 1601. [a. F. lorsol, a 
corruption (due to the addea article) of OF. 
oriot, altered f. oriole Oriole.] The Golden 
Oriole, Oriolus galbula. 

Loris (lo**ris). Also errors, lori, lory. 
1774. [a. F, ferw(Buffon).] A small slender 
tailless nocturnal climbing lemur of Ceylon 
{Lons gracilis ) ; also extended to the related 
genus Nycticebus. 

Lorn (Ij&n), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Leese v . ] f x. Lost, perished, ruined ; doomed 
-1805. ». *» Forlorn 4, 5. 1475. 

1. If thou readest, thou an 1 . 1 Scott, a. Left lone 
and 1. 1876. 

Lorry, lurry (lp*ri, lirri). 1838, [prob. 
f. dial, lurry , lorry to pull, tug.] 1. A 
long flat wagon without sides, or with low 
sides, running on four low wheels. Also, a 
truck or wagon running on railways or tram- 
ways. s. Mining. A running bridge over a pit 
*883. 

Lory (I6»*ri). 169a. [a. Malay l&rl, dial, 

var. of nhrf. Cf. F. lori.] A parrot-like bird 
of the family Loriinx, with brilliant plumage, ; 
from South-eastern Asia and Australia. Also 
the S. African touraco, Turacus albicristatus . \ 
Losable, kweable (16-zib’l), a. 161 1. [f. 
Lose v. + -able.] Capable of being lost. 
Losang e, obs. f. Lozenge. 

+Lose, sb. ME. [a. OF. los, loz , loos : — L. 
laudes, pi. of la us praise.] Praise, renown, j 
fame. Also (good or bad) reputation ; occas. 
ill fame. Out of lose : to one's dispraise. -1825. I 

Lose (l«z), v . 1 [OE. losian, f. los Loss, ! 
used mostly intr. (sense 1). Later, synony- 
mous with the cognate Leese v ., which it 
finally superseded. J ti. intr. To perish ; to bo 
lost -ME. ta. irons. 'To destroy, ruin ; to be 
the ruin of -1628. b. To ruin in estimation 
{rare) 1605. c. pass. To be b- ought to destruc- 
tion, ruin, or misery ; to be killed ; to be 
damned. Of a ship, etc. : To perish at sea. 
OE. 3. To incur the privation of (something 
that one possesses or has control of) ; to part 
with through negligence or misadventure; to 
be deprived of. See below. ME. 4. absol. or 
intr. To suffer loss ; to cease to possess some- 
thing ; to be deprived of or part with some of 
one's or its possessions, attributes, or qualities ; 
to became deteriorated or incur disadvantage 
ME. b. Of an immaterial thing : To be de- 
prived of its power or force {rare) 1794. 5* To 

become unable to find ; to cease to know the 
whereabouts of OE. b. To fail to keep in 
sight. Also, to l. sight of Also occas., to 
cease to hear {poet.) ; t.> fail to follow in argu- 
ment {obs or arch.) 1587. c. To draw away 
from ; to leave hopelessly behind in a race 
1704. td. To fail to retain in the mind or 
memory; to forget -171a. e. To cease to 
follow (the right track) ; also, to cease to find 
(traces of a person, etc.). Chiefly in to l. one's 
way (lit. and fig.). 1530. 6. To spend un- 

profitably ; to waste, get no return or result for 
(one’s labour or efforts); to let slip (oppor- 
tunities) ; to waste (time) ME. 7. To fail to 
obtain (e. g. a prize) ; occas. constr. to. Abo, 
to fail to catch (a train, etc.). ME. b. To fail 
to apprehend ; not to ' catch ’ (words, etc.) 
1599. c. Hunting. To fail to catch (an animal) 
1567. 8. To foneit (a stake) ; to be defeated 

in (a game, battle, lawsuit) ; to fail to carry (a I 
motion). In Cricket ; To have (a wicket) 
taken. Const, to. 1440. 9. causal. To cause 

the loss of ; often const, dative of the person 
suffering loss ME. 10. re/t. (and correspond- 
ing pass. ). a. To go astray. Abo fog. 1535. . t b - 
To become merged {in something else). Also 
fog. 1604. c* To become engrossed {in thought, 
etc.) ; to be overwhelmed {in wonder) ; tto be 
distracted (from excitement, etc.) 1604. 4 . To 
become obscured {in clouds, etc.) 1697. 
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a b. Lear u i. *36. c. Ik* Woman that Deliberates 
is lost Adbikm. j. a. To 1 . lands, goods, a right, 
quality, a place, etc. MIL b. To L a limb, faculty, 
one's life, etc. To l. one's hemtx see Hkad sb. 
To L heart : to become discouraged. To L end's 
heart : to fall in love. lo l. one's legs (slang) : 
to get drunk. C. To 1 . a relative, friend, servant, etc. 
by death, man in battle ME. To L n patient itots. 
d. To l. patience , one’s temper, to t easts, hold, one's 
balance, etc. To L ground : to fail to keep one's 
position; esp. fog. to decline in reputation, favour, 
health, etc. •• To 1 . an ague if>77 ( one's fears 1749, a 
sense of misery 1859. f* To 1 . (a portion of itself, a 
quality, or appurtenance) ME. Til that the briglue 
sonne loste his he we Cuaucsb. Her household duties 
had lost their interest 1894. g. The passive is often 
used without auy reference to a determinate person 
or thing as 'losing* ; e.g, (of an art, etc.) to cease to 
be known or practised ; (of a quality, etc.) to cease to 
be present 1607. 4. both armies lost heavily {mod.) 

c. To L out ( U.S .) : to be unsuccessful, to fail 18 Bo. 
5. Like a School©- boy that had lost his A.B.C. Shaks 
c. His great stride and iron legs, .enabled him, in the 
language of the turf, to L bis antagonist 1866. d» 
IScing ouerfull of selfe-affaires, My niinde did 1 . it 
Shaks. I am in great danger of losing my English 
1718. 6. There b no time to be lost Marry at. To 
be lost on or upon : to have no effect upon ; Your 
kindness is not lost upon me 18.43. ?' shall in no 
wise I. his reward Matt. x. 4a. b. I did not 1 . a word 
of his speech {ntod). 8. If we loose the Field, We 
cannot keepe the Towne Shaks. absol. A captiue 
victor that hath lost in game Shaks. 9. The crimes 
of John lo*t him all the northern part of his French 
possessions Freeman. so. a. 1 love to 1. my selfein 
u mystery Sir T. Browns, b. All surprise was shortly 
lost in other feelings Jans Austin. C. I. I. myself 
in melancholy musings W. Imving. d. Woody moun- 
tains half in vapours lost Popk. 

I Lose, e/. a [f. Lose sb., or peril, nphetic L 
Alose v.l trans . 'To praise. Only in ME. 
Losel Oufu-i*i). arch, and dial. MIL [app. 
f. losen, pa. pple. of 1 ef.sk v. Lt>m. sense 
1 one who is lost *, ‘ a son of perdition '.} A. 
sb. A worthless person ; a profligate, rake, 
scoundrel ; in weaker sense, a ragamuffin, 
ne'er-dowelL B. adj. Good-for-nothing, worth- 
less 1601, Hence Lo aelry, profligacy, de- 
bauchery. rascality {rare). 
tLosenger. ME. [a. OF. losengeour , -ere , 
f. lounge : — (ult.) med.L. laudcniia , a deriv. 
of L. laud-, Ians praise.] x. A false flatterer, a 
lying rascal, a deceiver -1616. ta- Sc. A slug^ 
gard. Douglas. fLoaengery, flattery, decc t 
Loser (lAzax). ME [f. Lose v l +-erL] 
i . One who loses (see Lose i/. 1 ). b. A horse 
that loses in a race 190a. a. Billiards. A 
losing haziud 1873. 8- Tennis. A losing 

stroke 1928. 4. Bridge. A losing card 1918. 

Losing [l«-ziij), vbl. sb. OE. f f. Lose v . 1 
+ -ing 1 .] The action of Lose vf 
attrib. tn l.-money, a payment allowed to the loser 
in certain competition*. 

Lo sing, ppl. a. 1519. [f. Lose v> + 

-j ng *.] That loses, or results in loss. 

L game, (a) a game played with ill succeu (usu. 
fog-); (b) a game in which the loner wins the stakes, 
L. hazard, see the sU Lo singly adv. 

Loss (lfb), sb. [OIL and early ME. los, 
only in dat. lose, corresponds to ON. lo 1 
ncut., ' breaking up of the ranks of an army ’ 
(Vigfusson) ; — OTeut. *losom, f. +lvs~, wk 
grade of the root *lcus-, *laus- ; see Lee&e v., 
Lease a.. Loose a . The mod. form may 
have been a back-formation from the pa. pple 
lost.] 1. The condition or fact of being lost, 
destroyed, or ruined. Now only with mixture 
of other senses. a. The fact of losing. See 
senses of lx)SE vfo Const, with of or objective 
genitive. ME. t3. occas. Cause or occasion of 
ruin or deprivation -1548. 4. An Instance of 

losing. Ai»o, a person, thing, or amount lost. 
ME. 5. Detriment or disadvantage resulting 
from deprivation or change of conditions ; an 
instance of this. (Opp. to gain.) ME. 0. 
Mil . The losing of men by death, wounds, or 
capture ; also {sing, and pl») the number of men 
so lost ME. I7. Lack, default -163a. f8. 

Tennis. A lost chase (see Chase sb. 1 7) -1619. 

s. Thau hast . quitted all to save A World from utter 
1, Milt, a Tha 1. of power 1690, of sight Milt. The 
L of a Mother Stole. The battle's 1. Shelley. 
The I. of an hour Tyndall, of a train (moeL). L. ef 
lift', the being put to death (asa punishment). Also, 
tne 1 sacrifice r of human lives. 3. Womman was tlie 
los of at maakynde CuAOeaa. 4. A rich fellow enough, 
goe to, and a fellow that hath had losses Shaks. 3 
L. and gain Newman {title). He la no 1. (mod.). Phr. 
To have a great l. in (or of)\ to suffer severely fay 
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foxing. 6. They were repulsed with I. Grote. 7 . 
Phr. In the /. of question : provided there is no 
dispute. Mens. for M. 11. iv. 90. 

Phrase. At a loss, fat 1 . Of a hound r Having 
lost the track or scent ; at fault. Hence of persons : 
At fault 1 puzzled what to say or da At a l. fori 
unable to discover or obtain (something needed). 

Couth, i 1. 'leader C.S., an article sold below cost 
for the purpose of attracting buyers. 

fLost, sb. M E. [app. u lost 9 pa. pple. of 
Lose v.*] = Loss sb. -1671. 

Lost (lfst), ppl. a. 150a [Pa. pple. of 
Loss t/.i] i. That has perished or been de- 
stroyed; ruined, esp. morally or spiritually; 
(of the soul) damned 1533. a* Not retained in 
possession ; no longer to be found. Also, of a 
person or animal ; Having gone astray, having 
lost his or its way 1526. 8* Of time, labour, 

space : Not used advantageously ; spent in 
vain ; thence, vain. Of opportunities : Missed. 
1500. 4. Of a battle, game : In which one has 
been defeated. Also transf Of a person s De- 
feated (poet.). 1724. 

1. A 1 . man Burnbt, ship Falconer. a. The 
thought .of 1 . happiness Milt. The L. Leader 
Browning {title). A 1 Lost Ball ' 1840. Togtve {otter 
or ufi)for /., to consider, set down as lost. 3. It were 
1 . sorrow to waile one that 's 1. Shaks. To make up 
for I. time 1889. 4. In the 1. battle, borne down by 

the flying Scott. 

Phr. '1 o be l. to*, a. to have passed from the pos- 
session of 1 b. (of a person) to have no sense of (right, 
shame, etc.)} also rarely , to have lo6t all interest in ; 
fto bo forgotten by, unknown to (the wot Id). 

Lot (Ipt), sb. [OE. hlot neut. (rendering L. 
sors t portio ) : — OTcut. type *hluto-m. f. wk. 
grade of root hleut- (: hlaut- t hi Hi-) in OE. 
hllotan to cast lots, obtain by lot. Prob. some 
Eng. uses are due to the influence of Fr. /<?/.] 
x. An object (usu. a piece of wood) used in an 
ancient method of selection or decision by 
chance ; a number of these being placed in a 
receptacle and shaken or drawn out. Nearly 
always in phr. to cast (arch.), draw (tsena, 
•{•throw, etc.) lots (or "{lot), to. In abstract 
sense: The use of this, or any equivalent pro- 
cess, to obtain a decision. Chiefly in phr. by l. 
ME. c. The choice resulting from a casting 
of lots ME. fd. sing, and pi. Applied to 
games of chance or to divinatory appeals to 
chance -1777. 9. What falls to a person by 

lot OE. b. jff. One's destiny, fortune, or por- 
tion in this life ; condition (good or bad) in life 
ME. 8- A tax, due, custom ; esp. in scot and 
lot (see SCOT sb. 2 ). b. Derbyshire Mines. See 
quots. 1631. +4. A prize in a lottery -1711. 

ALo in the card-game Lottery. 5. a. {Now 
chiefly U.S.) A plot or portion of land assigned 
by the state to a particular owner. Hence, any 
piece of land divided off, e. g. for building or 
pasture, b. One of the plots in which a tract 
of land is divided when offered for sale. 1450. 6. 
An article, or set of articles, offered separately at 
a general sale; esp. each of the items at a sale by 
auction 1704. b. transf. of a person (eolloq .) ; 
chiefly in a bad l . x86a. 7. gen. A number or 

quantity of persons or things associated in some 
way ; also, a quantity (of anything). Now only 
eolloq ., exc. of goods, live stock, etc. Often 
slightly depreciatory. 1725. 8. eolloq . A con- 

siderable number or quandty ; a good deal, a 
great deal. Used in sing, (a /.) and pi.; also 
as quasi-adv. Often absol Also with adj., as 
a good /., a great /. 18x2. 

s. Phr. To cast (rarely throw) in one** A with : to 
associate oneself with the fortunes of. b. Good 
Counsell comes not by L, nor by Inheritance Hobbes. 

C. Phr. Thel. falls on (a person or thing), a. Now 
Cometh thy !.(=»* turn *), now comestow on the rynge 
Chmjcer. The lott is fallen vnto me in a fayro 
grounde Covkrdm.s Ps. xv(ij. 6. Phr. To fall to the 
l.of. To have neither part norl. in f after Acts viii. 
ax. b. Bewailing His 1 . unfortunate in nuptial choice 
Milt. Phr. The l. falls (to & person), (//) falls to 
the l. of {a person), it falls to (him) as his l. (to have 
or to do something). 3. b. The Duty called L. . .shall 
be One Thirteenth Part of all Ore raised within the 
Jurisdiction of the Barmote Courts 1851. 4. Great l.. 
chief l., the highest prize. A L, after L was disposed 
of.. at.. good prices 1859. 7. Two several lots of 

children 1854. A large 1 . of ore Raymond, Phr. The 
4 «■ the whole number or quantity. A shilling for 
the I. 1877. 8. I've lots to do 1891. I would give a 

L to (etc) 1901. 

Comb . : L-mead, -meadow, a common meadow, 
the shares in which are apportioned by 1. ; * 201167 , 
one who sells a variety of small articles, or * a lot 
all for id. t so -selling. 


Lot (lpt), v. 1440. [f. Lot sb. Cf. F. 
lotir to cast lots, etc. J 

L into. i. To cast lots. Const, lnterrog. cl., 
or for. rare. 1483. 9 * To l. uponi to count 

upon, expect. Now U.S. 2642. 

IL trans , x. To assign to one as his portion ; 
to assign as one's lot or destiny. Also with 
out. 2524. 9. To divide (land) into lots. Usu. 

with out s To portion out and allot (to a person 
or persons). 1449. 3* To divide or group into 

lots for sale. Also with out. 2709. 4. To cast 
lots for ; to apportion or distribute by lot. Now 
rare. 1703. 5. To choose (pressed men) by lot 

for service. Obs. exc. Hist. 1758. 

|| Lota, lotah (l<?u*t&). Anglo-Ind. Also 
lootah, loto. 1809. [Hindi lota.] A spheroi- 
dal water-pot, usu. of polished brass. 

Lote (l<?ut), sb. arch . 1510. Anglicized 

form of Lotus, in various senses. So Lote- 
tree. arch. 1548. 

tLote, v. ME. only. [?OE. * loti an, f. /«/-, 
ablaut-var. of lut- in OE. Idtian ; cf. Loi/T v. 1 ] 
intr. To lurk, lie concealed. Hence tLo’teby, 
a lover, a paramour ME. 

Loth, alternative f. Loath. 

Lothario (foJ>e®Tii*). 1756. [A character 
In Rowe's Fair Penitent .1 A libertine, gay 
deceiver, rake. (With capital L.) 

The pay L. dresses for the fight 1756. 

Lotion (ltfu-fon). ME. [ad. L. lotioncm , f. 
lavare (stem taut -, lot-) to wash ; see Lave 
v. 1 ] ti. The action of washing (the body); 
washing with a medicinal preparation ; pi. 
ritual ablutions -T797. +a. The washing of 

metals, medicines, etc. in water to cleanse 
them -1796. 3. Pharm. A liquid preparation 

used externally to heal wounds, relieve pain, 
beautify the skin, etc. ME. 4. slang . Alcoholic 
drink 1876. 

Loto : see Lota, Lotto. 

||Lotophagi (lJut^-fadsai), sb. pi. 1601. [L., 
a. Gr. Awrosphyot, f. Aturor LOTUS + <f>ayeiv 
to eat.] The lotus-eaters ; a people in Greek 
legend who lived on the fruit of the lotus, 
which caused a dreamy forgetfulness in those 
who ate it. So Loto'phagous a. rare , lotus- 
eating, resembling the L. 1855. 

Lottery (l/rtari). 1567. [ad. It. lotteria 
(whence F. loterie ), f. lotto LOT sb. ; see 
Lotto.] i. An arrangement for the distribu- 
tion of prizes by chance among persons pur- 
chasing tickets. Slips or lots, bearing the 
same numbers as the tickets, and representing 
either prizes or blanks, are drawn from a 
wheel Also transf. and fig . 1*9. Sortilege, 

appeal to the lot ; also, chance, issue of 
events as determined by chance -1663. f3. 

Something which comes by lot or fortune. 
Ant. &• Cl. 11. ii. 248. 4. A round game at 

cards, in which certain cards carry prizes 1830. 

Comb. 1 . -wheel, a vertical wheel bearing ou its 
axis a drum by the revolution of which the numbered 
slips are bhumed before being drawn. 

Lotto, loto Op'io, \o*to). 1778. [a. F 

lot(t)o , a. It. lotto , ad. Teut. word repr. by 
Lot sbJ] A game played with cards divided 
into numbered and blank squares and numbered 
disks to be drawn on the principle of a lottery. 

A disk is drawn from a bag, and its number called ; 
a counter is placed on the square so numbered, the 
player whose card first gets one row covered being 
the winner. 

Lotus (lba-tifs), lotos (lontfi). PI. lotuses. 

1540. [a. L. lotus, Gr. Awrtfa,] X* The plant 

yielding the fruit eaten by the Lotophagi ; 
represented by Homer (Od. ix. 90 ff.) as pro- 
ducing a state of dreamy forgetfulness and loss 
of all desire to return home. (Identified by 
some with the jujube-tree, Zixyphus Lotus.) 
Hence allusively. 9. A tree mentioned by 
ancient writers, having hard, black wood ; 
prob. the nettle-tree, Celtis australis 1551. 3. 

The water-lily of Egypt and Asia, Nymphma 
Lotus (and other species), and Nelumbium 
speciosum 1584. b. Arch , An ornament repr. 
the Egyptian water-lily. 4* Some kind of 
clover or trefoil (in Homer, food for horses) 
1^62. 5. Name of a genus of leguminous 

plants, including the Bird's-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
comiculatus 1753. 

1. Eating the Lotos day by day Tennyson. 4. When 


with rush<«rass tall, Lotus and all sweet herbage^ 
every one Had pastured been Shelley. 

Lotus-eater. Also lotos-. 1839. One of 
the Lotophaoi ; transf. one who gives himself 
up to dreamy and luxurious ease. So Lotus* 
eating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 2662. 

|( Louche ( 15 [), a. rare. 1819. [F. louche 
squinting, OF. lousche : — L. lusca, fem. of 
luscus one-eyed.] Oblique, not straightfor« 
ward. 

Loud (land), a. [Com. WGer. : OE. h/tid, 
j — lndo-Eur. *kl&t6- t pa. pple. f. root kleu- to 
hear (Teut. hleu-) t whence Gr. kKvsiv to hear, 
n\ios renown, L. c lucre to be famed, c liens 
(pres, pple., lit. • hearer '), etc.] z. Of sounds 
or voices: Strongly audible; striking forcibly 
on the sense of hearing. Hence, with agent-n. 1 
That speaks, sings, etc. with a loud voice, b. 
Giving a forcible sound, sonorous. c. Of a 
place, etc. : Full of noise, re-echoing 2595. 9 . 

fig. a. Clamorous, noisy ; emphatic, vehement 
in expression 1530. tb. Manifest, palpable, 
flagrant Chiefly of a lie. -1700. 3. transf. 

Of smell or flavour: Powerful, offensive. Now 
chiefly U. S. eolloq . 1642. 4. Of colours, dress, 
etc. : Vulgarly obtrusive. Opp. to quiet . 1849. 

x. A 1 . halloo Scott, speaker 1855. b. L. wyndcs 
ME., seas 1898. c. Streets and factories 1 . with life 
1878. 3. The strong breath and I. stench of avarice 

Milt. 4. The 1 . pattern of his trousers 1878. Comb. 
I. speaker Wireless Telephony , any one of several 
similar instruments for converting electrical impulses 
into sounds loud enough to be heard at a distance. 
Lou'dish a. some what 1 . Lou'd-ly adv., -ness. 

Loud (laud), adv. [OE. hl&de i—OTent. 
*hlUdJ, f. *hludo- Loud a.] x. Loudly ; aloud. 
9. Of smell: Strongly, offensively 1871. Comb . 
I -spoken a. given to loud speaking. 

Louden (luu-d’n), v. 1848. [f. Loud a. + 
-en °.] To become or make loud or louder. 
fLough L [ME. lough , loje ; perh. tepr. 
ONorthumb. luk, ?a. Irish loch (see Loch), or 
a. the original of Welsh llruih lake, pool.] A 
lake, pool. In ME. poetry oems., Water, sra. 
-1829. t iff rib., as l.-diver, -plover, names for 
the female smew 1678. 

Lough 2 ME. [a. Irish lock (see 

IajCh), with spelling of prec.] A lake or arm 
of the sea (in Ireland) ; “ Sc. I.OCll. 

|| Louis Hist. Fl.louis. Also+lewis, 
pi. Lewia('8. 1689. [F. louis, use of the 

Christian name of many French kings.] ■» 
Louis d'or. 

|| Louis d’or (lfixVlj? j). Hist. 1689. [F., lit. 

* gold louis ’ ; see prec.] A gold coin issued in 
the reign of Louis XIII and subsequently till 
the time of Louis XVI. After the Restoration 
applied to the 20-franc piece or Napoleon. 

|| Louis Quatorze (Ij?/ka.’t^*iz). 184a. Louis 
XIV, King of France, 1643-1715. Used as 
adj. to designate the styles in architecture, 
furiiiluic, etc. of lus reign. So Louis Quinze 
( kaenz), Louis XV, 1715-74. Louis Seize 
(-s£z), Louis XVI, 1774-93. Louis Treize 
( tr£z), Louis XIII, 1610-43. 

Lounge (la und^), sb. 1775. [f. Lounge 1/.] 
1. An act, spell, or course of lounging ; a 
saunter, stroll ; also, a lounging gait 1806. b. 
slang (Eton and Cambridge), * a treat, a chief 
meal ' 1844. 9. A place where one can lounge ; 

esp. applied to a sitting-room for guests in a 
hotel, etc. ; a gathering of loungers 1775. 8. A 

kind of sofa or easy chair on which one can 
lie at length 1852. 4. attrib. 1800. 

a But pray, Mr. Fag, what kind of a place it thi* 
Bath f . . Fag. . . 'tia a good 1. Sheridan. 

attrib. 1. lizard, one who frequents hotel lounges, 
e.g. as a professional dancing partner. 

Lounge (laundg),^. 1508. [perh. suggested 
by Lungis. ] 1 . intr. To move indolently, rest- 
ing betwcen-whiles, or the like. a. To recline 
lazily, to loll 1746. 8. To idle 1671. 4 .trans. 

To pass (time, etc.) away (rarely out) with 
lounging z 776. Hence Loirnger. 

4. To 1 . away whole mouths 1776. 
attrib. 1. suit, a suit comprising a short coat de- 
signed for ordinary wear. 

Loup (la up), sb* Sc. ME. [a. ON. k/pup.] 
m Le ap sb.' So Loup v. [a. ON. hlpupa ]. 

|| Loup ( 15 ), sb.* 1834. [a. F. loup, lit. 

'wolf*:— -L. InpumJ] A light mask or half* 
mask of silk or velvet worn by women. 


m (man), a (pass), an (loud), v (art), f (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sA). i (Psych*). 9 (what), p (got). 
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Loup, obi. f. Loop. 

| Loup cervier (li# sfrvy*). 1795. [F., ad. 
L. lupus ccruarius (Pliny) the lynx ( lupus wolf, 
cervarius that hunts stags, f. ocrvus).] The 
Canada Lynx {Lynx Canadensis ). 

Lour, lower (lau*i, latrai), sb. ME. [f. 
Lour 1/.] 1. A gloomy or sullen look; a 

scowl. a. Of the sky, etc. : Gloominess, 
threatening appearance 1506. 

1. In one smile or lowre of thy sweet eye Consists 
my life Drayton, a The tempest's lower J. Wilson. 
Hence Lou'ry, lowery a. dull, gloomy 1648. 

Lour, lower (luu»j, lau-ai), v. [ME. 
louren , Prepr. an OE. *litrian . Cf. Du. loeren, 
late MHO. and MLG. lAren to lie in wait 
(mod.G. lautm ), etc.] 1. intr. To frown, 
scowl ; to look angry or sullen, b. quasi-Ira*;. 
To express by frowning. Wesley. 9. transf. 
and fig. Of the clouds, sky, etc.: To look dark 
and threatening 1450. 

1. Nor from that right to part an hour, Smile she or 
lowre Milt. b. To Tour defiance 1746. a. A shadow 
lonrtl on the fields M. Arnold. Hence Lotrringly, 
Loweringly adv. gloomily, threateningly. 
fLourd. ME. [a. F. lourd heavy.] A. 
adj. Sluggish, dull, sottish, stupid -x68x. B. 
i b. A sottish fellow, a lout 1579-90. 

Louse (laus), sb . PI. lice (Isis). [Com. 
Teut. s OE. Ids «■ Du. tuis, Ger. laus, etc.] 1. 
A parasitic insect of the genus Pediculus, in- 
festing the human hair and skin. Applied also 
to other kinds of insects parasitic on mammals, 
birds, and plants, and to the degraded crusta- 
ceans which infest fishes ; often differentiated, 
as bird-, fish-, plant-, sea-t, 9. transf Applied 
in scorn to human beings 1633. 

*. Tis not that I value the money three skips of a 
L Swift. 

Comb.: 1 . ‘disease, Phthiriasis; lousewort, +(a) 
Stinking Hellebore, Helleborus faetidus 5 (b) any plant 
of the genus Fedicularis , esp. P. palustris and P. 
sylvatica ; (<r) Yellow Rattle, Kkmanthus Crista- 
galli ; {d) Delphinium Staphisagria. 

Louse ( la uz), v. 1440. [f. Louse j£] i. 

trans . To clear (a person, oneself, a garment) 
of lice. Also intr. for refi . + 9 . intr. To be 

infested with lice. Lear III. ii. 29. 

Lousy (lau-zi), a, ME. [f. Louse sb. + 
-Y 1 .] x. Full of lice, infested by lice. tb. 
Characterized by the presence of lice -1830. a. 
Jig Dirty, filthy, obscene. Also: Mean, sorry, 
scurvy, vile, contemptible. Now slang, ME. 

1 . 1 do not give to a L. Tibetan Kipling. b. +£. 
disease, evil-* Phthirij\sis. a. A 1 . story 1893. 
Hence Lou*sily adv., Lou'slness. 

Lout (laut), sb. 1548. [? orig. dial., conn, 
w. Lout vX] i. An awkward fellow; a 
bumpkin, clown. 9. Rugby School slang. A 
common fellow, 1 cad ’ 1857. 

1. Tis no trusting to yond foolish Lowt Shaks. 
Hence Lou'tiah a. »ike a 1 . Lou'tUh-ly adv., 
•ness. 

Lout (laut), v.T Pa. t. and pple. louted. 
Now arch., poet., and dial . [Orig. a str. vb., 

OE lilt an ON. I Ala, f. Teut. root leut- . 

laut - : l iit-.'] intr , (occas. refi.) To bend, 

bow, make obeisance; to stoop; also with 
down. b. fig. To bow, stoop, submit (to) ME. 
He faire the knight saluted, touting low Sfbnser. 
Lout, v* 1530. [? f. L out sb.] I. trans. To 
treat with contumely, mock. (Cf. Flout v.) 
a. intr. To act as a lout ; to loll about 1807. 

1. 1 Hen. VI, iv. iii. 13. 

Louver ( 16 -vai). Also louvre, luffer. 
[ME. luver, lover, a. OF. lover, lovier, ? altered 
f. *loen — med.L. *lodarium cogn. w. med.L. 
/odium. The form louvre is due to confusion 
with F. Louvre.] 1. A domed turret-like erec- 
tion on the hall-roof, etc. of a mediaeval building, 
with lateral openings for the passage of smoke 
or light (Cf, Lantern 3.) +9. A dovecote 

of this construction -1661. 3. Chiefly pi. An 

arrangement of overlapping boards, laths, or 
slips of glass, admitting air, but excluding 
rain 1555. 

x. Ne lightned was with window, nor with louer 
Spenser. Comb. I. (luffer) boards (see 3). Hence 
Louvered ppl- a. arranged like louvers, provided 
with a l or louvers. 

+|| Louvre (lfivr). 1799. [Fr. ; from the 
Louvre at Paris.] Some kind of dance -177a. 
Lovable, loveable (lfvftbT), a. ME. 
(coined afresh In the 19th c.) [£ Love v . 1 + 


-ABLE.] Deserving of being loved; amiable ; 
attractive. 

'She is.. very loveable— that is the exact word.' 
' I fear it is not English j said Miss Ha u ton 1814. 
Hence Lov(e)abi*uty, Lo*v(e)ableness. Lo*v(e)- 
ably adv. 

Lavage (levedfl). [ME. loveache, altered 
(as if Icve-achex see Ache sbff) from OF. 
levesche : — late L. levtstieum , 7 a corruption of 
L. ligustieum adj. neut., Ligurian.] The 
umbelliferous herb Levisticum officinale, used 
as a domestic remedy ; also applied, with or 
without defining word, to other umbellifers. 
Love (luv), sb. [OE. lufu str. fern. — OHG. 
luba : — Teut. type *lub&, not found elsewhere; 
f. wk. ^rade of Teut. root leub - : laub : tub - : — 
Indo-Lur. leubh-i Irubh- : lubh- (cf. L. lubet 
(Itbet), lubido (libido), Skr. lubh to desire, 
etc.).] x. That state of feeling with regard to 
a person which arises from recognition of 
attractive qualities, from sympathy, or from 
natural ties, and manifests itself in warm affec- 
tion and attachment. b. An instance of 
affection. tAlso, an act of kindness. OE. 9. 
In religious use, applied to the paternal bene- 
volence and affection of God, to the affectionate 
devotion due to God from His creatures, and 
to the affection of one created being to another 
thence arising OE. 8 . Strong predilection for 
or devotion to (something). OE. 4. That feel- 
ing of attachment which is based upon differ- 
ence of sex ; the affection between lover and 
sweetheart OE. b. An instance of being in 
love. Also collect . pi. love-affairs 1589. 5. 

(With capital.) The personification of sexual 
affection; usu. masculine, — Eros, Amor, or 
Cupid ; formerly also -» Venus ME. b. with 
pi. A Cupid ; any one of the many nameless 
gods of love imagined by mythologists ; a 
hgure or representation of the god of love 
1594. 6. The sexual instinct and its gratifica- 

tion ME. 7. A beloved person ; esp. a sweet- 
heart. (Often used as a term of endearment.) 
ME. Also transf. of animals. +b. A para- 
mour (man or woman) -1613. C. The object 
of love ; the beloved (of . .) 1734. d. A charm- 
ing or delightful person or thing; a 'duck' 
Icolloq.) 1814. 8. a. For l . : without stakes, 

tor nothing 1678. b. In scoring in various 
games, as tennis, rackets, etc. ; No score, 
nothing ; /. all , no score on either side. 1742. 
c. A form of euchre 1886. +9. A game of 

guessing the number of fingers held up in a 
quick movement of the hand ; Mora 1 
-1725. +10. * A kind of thin silk stuff ' (J.). 

formerly used when in mourning; a border of 
this. Also love-hootl . 1650-1829. 11, A name 

for Traveller’s Joy, Clematis Vitalba 1640. 

x. Thy loue hath bene more special l vnto me, then 
the loue of wemen Coverdalk a Sam. L a6. Loue 
doth moue the mynde to mercie 1557, Phr. (Give) my 
l. to.., or L. to..: convey a message of affection to 
(a third person). Also to send one's t. b. What good 
loue may 1 performe for you T Shaks. a. God is loue 
1 John iv. 16. This is the loue of God, that we 
keepe his commandeinents Ibid, v, 3. 3, Blynde 

auarice and loue of money Hall. The L of ease and 
the 1. of occupation Fowler. 4. It is commonly a 
weak man who marries for 1 . Johnson. The greatest 
weakness of the play is in the scenes of L Johnson. 
b. I suppose, the Colonel was cross'd in his first L 
Swift. 5. In peace, L. tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior's steed Scott, b. The 
little Loves, that waited by, Bow'd^ Cowley. 6. 
Come, let vs take our fill of loue vntill the morning 
Prov. vii. xft. 7. Liue with me and be my Loue 
Marlowe. d. The tiniest teacups you ever beheld 
— perfect loves l 1861. 

Phrases. For the l. of x for the sake of, on account 
of. Now chiefly in adjurations, t For or of all (the) 
loves, of all l, x a phr. of strong entreaty. For I or 
money t at any price, by any means. (In neg, con 
texts.) in l. (with ) : enamoured (of) I transf. very 
fond (of) or much addicted, (to). Out of l. (with) • the 
opposite of in l. (with) 1 disgusted with. To fall in 
l.x to become enamoured; trantf. to become very 
fond of Const, with. To make L : to pay amorous 
attention ; with to - to court, woo. 

b. Proverbs, etc, L, is blind. Labour of L 1 work 
that one delights in, or work undertaken to benefit a 
person one loves. L. in a cottage : marriage with 
insufficient means. There's no l. lost between them : 
an ambiguous phrase, meaning : t («) Their affection 
is mutuAl t ( 4 ) no w, They have no 1 . for each other. 

Combs, a. General: as l.-adept% l,. inspiring 5 L- 
stricken ; and many others^ of obvious meaning. 

b. Special : 1 . -affair, orig ,pl. the experiences con- 
nected with being In 1. j now sing, an amour ; -be- 


gotten illegitimate ; -call, a call or note used as 
a means of amorous communication between the 
sexes ; -child, a child born out of wedlock 1805 j -cup, 
t(o) a philtre; (b) a loving-cup; -dart, an organ 
found in certain snails, the spiculum amoris % -drink, 
a drink to excite 1 .. a philtre ; -flavour (see Favour 
sb. 6); t-juice, a juice which dropped on the eyes 
has the effect of a philtre ; -letter, a letter of court, 
ship ; -making, amorous proposals or Intercourse, 
courtship ; -match, a marriage for 1., not for money 
or convenience ; -mate, one with whom one b mated 
in love, a lover or sweetheart ; -philtre, * Philtfk ; 
•potion, a philtre t -scene, a scene, esp. in a story 
or play, consisting of an interview between lovers; 
•song, an amorous song ME.; -story, a story about 
the affection between lovers; -token, something 
given as a token of love OE. 

In names of plants and animals : l.-bind. Traveller's 
Joy; -entangle, -entangled — love-in-a-mist (a); 
•grass, a grass of the genus Eragrostis ; L-in-a- 
mist, (a) the Fennel-flu wer, Nigel l a damascene 1 
(b) a W. Indian plant, Passifiora foetid a ; L-in- 
idleness (also fL-in-idlc). the Heartsease, Viola 
tricolor (cf. Idle sb. i, Idleness i) ; L-lleS-(a)- 
b leading, the garden-plant Amaranthus caudatus , 
having along drooping purplish-red spike of bloom ; 
l.-parrakeet, -parrot - Love-bird ; -tree, the 
J udas-tree, Cere is Siliquastrum ; also tree of love ; 
-vine, the Dodder. 

Love (Ipv), t/.i [OE. lufian, f. lufu Love 
sb.] x. trans . To bear love to; to entertain a 
great regard for; to hold dear. 9. absol. and 
intr. To entertain a strong affection; spec, to 
be in love ME. 3. trans . a. To be unwilling 
to part with (life, honour, etc.) OE. b. To be 
fond of; to be devoted or addicted to. In 
U.S. a frequent vulgarism for like . ME. c. To 
take pleasure in the existence of (a virtue, a 
practice, a state of things) ME. 4. Of plants 
or animals : To tend to thrive in (a certain 
kind of situation) 1573. 5. Const, inf. To have 

great pleasure in doing something ; twitli ne- 
gative, not to like. +Also rarely of things ( ^ I- 
amare , Gr. 0iAfiV) to be accustomed. ME. 6. 
To caress, embrace affectionately. (A childish 
use.) 1877. 

t. Whom forsoihe the Lord Kooueth, he chaxtbeth 
Wvci ip Prov. iii. ia. I neuer knew woman loue man 
so Shaks. L. me, 1 . my dog Frovb. ( Lord) Lyon 
(or your heart), etc.: a vulgar ejaculation. / /. 
my love with an A, with a B. etc. : a formula used 
in games of forfeits. a. One. that lou’d not wisely, 
but too well Shaics. ^Loue (■= 1 . one another), and be 
Friends Jul. C, iv. iii. ni, 3. a. No man styrre 
and he L his lyfe 1530 b. Loue not sleepe, lest thou 
come to pouertie Prov. xx. 13. c. 1 1 . linn govern- 
ment Burke. 4. The violet loves a sunny bank B. 
Taylor. 5. They don’t 1 . to be told the Truth 1704. 
+Love, v? [OE. lofian ■■ G. loben.] To 
praise -1596. 

Lo've-apple. ? Obs. Also apple of love. 
1578. [tr. F. potnme tf amour , G. liebesapfel .] 
The fruit of the Tomato, Lycopersicum esculen - 
turn. fFormerly also the Brinjal. 
Lo*ve-bird. 1595. A very small bird of the 
parrot tribe, esp. tho W. African lovebird, 
Agapomis pullarius, remarkable for the affec- 
tion it shows for its mate. Also applied to 
other species of parrot. 

+Lo*veday. ME. [tr. med.L. dies amoris.] 
1. A day appointed for a meeting for the ami- 
cable settlement of a dispute ; hence, an agree- 
ment entered into at such a meeting -1655. 
9. A day for love-making. Gkuenb- 
fLove-drury. ME. only. [f. Love sb. + 
Dru(e)ry.] » Druery i, a. 

Lovee (lr-vi*). twnce-wd. 1754 (Richard- 
son). [f. Love sb. + -ee 1 .] One who is loved. 
Lo-ve-feast. 1580. x. Eccl. Antiq. Used 
as tr. Gr. c^din/, Eccl. L. Agape. Among the 
early Christians, a meal partaken of in token of 
brotherly love; app. orig. in connexion with 
the Eucharist ; transf. a parochial feast at a 
festival time. a. Among Methodists, etc. 
a religious service in imitation of this 1738. 
Loveful ( 1 ^-vlul), a. ME. [f. Love sb. + 
-ful.] +1. Lovable -*1596. a. Abounding in 
love (now rare) ME. 

Lo*ve-knot. ME. A knot or bow of ribbon 
tied in a peculiar way, supposed to be a love 
token. Cf. true-love knot . 

Loveless (ltrvl 6 s\ a. ME. [f. Love sb. + 
-less.] 1. a. Not feeling love, b. Not loved. 
+9. Unlovely. Holland. Hence Lo'veleaa-ly 
adv., -neat, 
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Lovelihead (lw-vlihed). rare. 1633. [f. 

Lovely a . + -head.] Loveliness. 

Lovelock (lvv\pk), 159a. [f. Love jA + 
LOCK j^. 1 ] A particular curl worn by courtiers 
fax the time of Elisabeth and James I ; later, 
any curl or tress of a striking character. 
Lo've-lom, a. 1634. Forsaken by one's 
love ; pining from love. 

The love-lorn Nightingale Milt. 

Lovely (Urvli), a, [OE. lufiic, f. lufu 
Love + -lie -ly 1 .] +i. Loving, kind, aftec 
donate -x6oa. tb. Amorous -1590. a. Lov- 
able ; having qualities that attract love OE 3. 
Lovable on account of beauty ; beautiful. Now 
with emotional sense : Exquisitely beautiful. 
ME. b. with ref. to moral or spiritual beauty 
1805. 4. colloq. Delightful, highly excellent 

x6ia. 

t. D. Sweet Cy therea . . Did court the Lad ^with 
many a lonely loolce Shaks. a Being bcloued in all 
companies for his lonely qualities Sidney. 3. Til the 
teares..Like enuious flouds ore-run her lonely face 
Shaks. The loveliest and best That Time ana Fate 
of all their Vintage prest E. FitzGerald. L. all times 
■he [Oxford] lies, 1 . tonight M. Arnold. 4. Come 
my friend Condon, this Trout looks L Walton. 
Hence Lo'velily adv. Loneliness, 
f Lonely, aav. [OE. Inflict, f. lufu Love 
sb. + -tic* -ly 2 .] 1. Lovingly, affectionately 
-1596. a. Lovably, beautifully -r8ii. 
a. Oh thou weed : Who art so louely faire Shahs. 

Lover (lzrv«). Also tlovy«\e, etc. ME. 
Tf. Love v . + -kr *.] One who loves, x. A 
friend or wellwisher. Now rare . a. One who 
is in love with or enamoured of a person of 
the other sex ; now (exc. in pi.) usu. applied to 
the male ME b. One who loves illicitly ; a 
paramour i6ix. 3. One who has an affection, 
a fancy, or liking for (something) ME. 

t. lonathas and Dauid are swomelouers 1575. L 
of souls 1 great God 1 1 look to The® J. H. Newman. 
a A louyer, and a lusty Bacheler Chaucer. b. Jer. 
iii. 1. 3. He was a great 1. of hin country Claeendon. 
Lovers of Liberty Hume, of Selborne 1901. 

Lover, obs. f. Lolver. 

Loverly (lo-vaili). 1875. [f. Lover + -ly.] 
A. adj. Like a lover. B. adv. In the manner of 
a lover. So Lo'verwiee adv . in the manner of 
a lover. 

Lovery, obs. f. Louver. 

Lovesick (lxrvsik), a. 1530. [f. Love xb. 
+ Sick a.) Languishing for or with love. 
Purple the Sailes : and so purfumed that The Wlndes 
were Loue-sicke with them Shaks. Where Nightin- 
gales their Love-sick Ditty sing Drydkm. Hence 
Lovesickness. 

Loveaome (lxryiihn), a. Now arch . or 
dial. £OE. lufsum, f. lufu Love xb. ; see 
-some.] — Lovely a. in all tenses. Hence 
Lo'vesomeness. 

Loveworthy (lxrvwfkjSr), a. ME. [f. 
Love xb. + Worthy a.] Worthy to be loved. 
Hence Loveworthiness. 

Lovey (ln-vi). Also lovy. 1731. [f. Love 
xb. + -Y •.] A term of affection t = ‘ Dear love \ 

* darling *. Also Lo-vey-do*vey xb. aud a . 

And what would Dovey do if Lovey were to die 7 
Punch 1884. 

Loving (Itrviq), ppl. a. OE. [L Love v. + 
-ing*.) x. That loves; affectionate. a. 
Manifesting love ; proceeding from love 1450. 

1. Your l. friend (in x6th c. an ordinary form of 
subscription for letters). a Our L subjects (a usual 
phrase in royal proclamations). a They continue 
that louing customs [widow burning] deuontly to this 
day Sir tT Herbert. Loving cup, a large drinking 
vessel, usu. of silver, passed from hand to hand, 

S enerally at the close of a banquet, for each guest to 
rink from in turn 1808. Lovingdy adv^ -ness. 
Loving-kindness (lr-viq|ki*ndnes). 1535 
(Coverdale). [f. Lovinq ppl. a. f Kindness. 
Orig. two wds.] Affectionate and tender con- 
sideration. Px. Lxxxix. 33. 

Low [OE. hlaw, hi sew masc. 

OTeut. *hlaiwo*-, - is - ncut. : — pre-Teut. *kloi- 
wos-, -es-, f. root klei- to slope; see Lean v . 1 
and cf. L. clivus] 1. = Law sb. % x. arch . a. 
A tumulus. ? Obs. OE. 

Low, lowe (Ida), xd.2 Chiefly Sc. and n. 
dial. ME. [a. ON. logs wk. masc. (Da. hu) 

1 — OTeut. type * logon- (Jugon-), pre-Teut. 
*lukdn- t L (ult.) luk- wk. grade of the Indo- 
Eur. root leuk- ; see Light x*.] Flame ; a 
flame, a blaze. 


Low 

action ol 


(ldu), sb . 3 
>f Low v. 9 ; 


> 549 * [f. Low ». 3 ] The 
the ordinary sound uttered 

by an ox or cow. 

Bull loue, sir, had an amiable 1 . Shaks. 

Low (Ida), a. and sAA [Early ME. Idh 
jA 4 g-),^a. ON. Idgr 1— OTeut. *lMgio~, f. root of 

A. eulj (Usu. the opposite of high.) L 1. Of 
small upward extent; not tall; little, shoit 
(Now rarely of persons.) b. kising bat little 
from a surface. L. relief - Bas-relief 1711. 
c. Of a woman’s dress: Cut so as to leave the 
neck, etc. exposed See also /. neck. 1857. 9. 

Not elevated in portion. tFormerly, as in 
Low Germany , L. Pgypt (obs.), denoting the 
part near the sea-shore (now only in the corn- 
par. Lower). Also Low-country. ME. b. 
Of a heavenly body; Near the horizon 1676. 
c. Lying dead, or dead and buried. Now only 
predicative. ME. d. Of an obeisance: Pro- 
found, deep 1548. e. Phonetics . Of a vowel 
sound : Produced with the tongue or some part 
of it in a low position 1876. 3. Of a liquid : 

Less m vertical measurement than the normal; 
shallow. Hence ; Containing or yielding less 
water than usual. Low tide = Low WATER. 
(For low ebb , see Ebb sb.) 1440. 

l Apes With foreheads villanous L Shake. Of a L 
stature 1724. L. buildings Parkfx. a. Trees grow- 
ing in I. and shady places Berkeley, b. There was 
a I. moon 1889. c. The la-t great Englishman is I. 
1 ennyson. 3. The Springs and Rivers are vei y 1. 1695. 


IL Transf. and fi£. senses. 1. Of humble 
rank, position, or estimation. (Only in compar. 
and super 1 . exc. contemptuously.) ME. a. Of 
inferior quality or style ; wanting in elevation, 
commonplace, mean ME, b. Of style, words, 
expressions, a writer : The opposite of sublime; 
undignified 1673. c. Little advanced in civili- 
zation or organization 1859. 3. a. Abject, 

mean 1559. b. Degraded, dissolute 1599. c. 
Coarse, vulgar ; not * respectable ' 1759. 4 * 

Wanting in vigour; poorly nourished, weak 
ME. b. Dejected, dispirited, dull, csp. in phr. 
/. spirits 1737. c. Of diet : Not stimulating ; 
poor 171c. 5. Not high in amount or degree 

of intensity. (Often with reference to position 
in a graduated scale.) ME. b. Geog. Of lati- 
tude : Denoted by a low number ; not fur from 
the equator 1748. c. Of things : Having a low 
value, price, or degree of some quality. Of a 
playing-card : Of small numerical value. 1727. 
d. Of condition : Not flourishing or advanced 
1596. fl. a. Of musical sounds : Produced or 
characterized by slow vibrations; grave ME. 
b. Of the voice, a sound : Not loud 1440. 7. 

Humble, lowly, meek. Now rare. ME. 8. 
[Cf, sense I. 3.) Of one’s pockets, money, etc. : 
Nearly empty or exhausted 1700. 9. Of an 

opinion, estimate: Depreciatory, disparaging 
(mod.), xo. Of a date: Recent. Chiefly in 
compar. and superl. (mod.). 11. Of religious 

doctrine: The opposite of high (see High 0. 
II. 11) ; often colloq. - Low Church 1854. 

x. Men 1 . in the social scale Deittsch. a Much 
parliamentary ability of a k kind Macaulay, b. And 
ten L words oft creep in one dull line Por*. C. Germs 
of bacteria and other L organisms Tyndall. 3. flu 
Flattery or fawning or other 1 . arts 1799. b. L 
woomene 1599. C. She has evidently kepi 1 . company 
Mum. D'Arblav. 4. She. .grew 1. from loss of appe- 
tite 1783. c. Such I. diet as sour milk and potatoes 
Berkeley. 5. The fever is kept L. 1789. Chinese 
workmen, .work for I. wages 1885. C* In general a I. 
card is to be played second hand 1885. d. My 
Creditors grow cruell, my estate is very L Shaks. 6 . 
b. Her voice was euer soft, Gentle, and 1 . Shaks. 8 . 
Phr. To be l. in pocket. 9. 1 have a 1 . opinion of his 
abilities (mod.). 

Phrases. To toy l.\ a. To lay flat | to overthrow, 
to stretch lifeless. b. To bury. C. fig. To abase, 
humble. To tie Lx a. lit. To lie in a L position oron 
a 1 . level t also, to crouch. b. To He on or in the 
ground, lie prostrate or dead; fig. to be humbled, 
aliased. c. Mod. stung. To keep quiet, remain in 
hiding 1 to bide one's time. Also To bum L : to bum 
feebly or with reduced flame; to run 4 1 to be nearly 
exhausted, to become scanty. 

Comb*. 1. General: in concord with sfas. forming 
combs, used attrib. or quasi-ad {., as l.-blast, fimh, 
-grade, •pressure, etc. : l. -arched, -priced, •rented 
adja. 1 L-uecked, (of a dress) cut L in the neck 01 
bosom ; l.-Jring, etc, 

a Special : as 1 . celebration, the administration 
of the Holy Communion without assistant ministers 
I and choir 1 1. comedian., an actor of L comedy 1 L 
I comedy, (a) comedy in which the subject end treat. 


ment border upon farce: (b) Theatr. slang * trio 
comedian 1 L Dutch (see Dutch); hence Loco- 
Dutchman 1 L. German (see G reman) ; L. Latin 
a. and A {* F, bae-latin\ late Latin or mediaeval 
Latin 1 hence L.-Latiniet, a scholar in Low Latin 1 
1 . mass (see Ma as sb . 1 ) ; L milling (see Milling 
vbl. sb.); L-eail. easy sail (Easy a. 5)1 L tide win* 
dow. a small window lower than the other windows, 
found in some old churches, a leper window 1847 ; L 
tea, ll.S., a plain tea ; L. Week, the week following 
Easter week, beginning with Low Sunday* 

B. quasi»j& and sb. x. What ii low, a low 
position, place, or area ME. *fa. With preps. 
At, in, on l . : down low, on the ground, below, 
on earth -1460. 8* (with a and pi.) a. A piece 
of low-lying land 1790. b. A11 area of low 
barometric pressure 1878. 4. In All-fours; 

Hie. deuce of trumps, or the lowest tramp 
dealt 1818. 5. U.S. A low level or figure t9xi. 

Low ( 1 ^»), adv. [ME. lafi, lake, fojf, f. the 
adj.] x. In a low position ; on or under the 
ground ; little above some base ME. b. fig. 
Humbly ; in a low condition or rank ; on poor 
diet ; at a low rate ME. a. To a low point, 
position, or posture; along a low course, in a 
low direction ME. 8* In a low tone, gently, 
softly ; at a low pitch, on low notes ME. 4. 
With reference to time: Far down, or to a 
point far down ; late 1635. 

x. The town® siandeth k»wc Hall Ears hung L 
Cowfi-r. b. Live cool for a time, and rather 1 . 
Chest kef. Phr. To May l . ; to play for small stakes, 
a. Thou ahalt come downe very L Deut. xxvtii. 43. 
Party lights are won by aiming I. O. W. Holmfs. 
fig. Verse cannot stoop so L as thy desert Cowrsa. 
3. Your true loucs coming, That ran sing both high 
and L Siiaks. He read his sermon . .so brokenly and 
1 ., that nobody could hear at any distance Pews. 4. 
As I. as the restoration Swift. 

Low v . 1 Obs. txc. dial. ME. [f. 
Low a. J x. trans. T o make or bring low ; to 
abase, humble, lower. 9. To diminish, lessen ; 
to depreciate ME. 3. To lower; to lower the 
level of (ground) 1450. 

Low (M«»), vfi Obs. exc. dial. ME. [a 
ON. log a, f. logs Low sb.*] intr. To flame, 
blaze, glow ; fig. to be on fire with passion, etc 
ALo with up. 

Low v- 3 [Com. Tent : OE hldwan ; 
f. Teut. root Alb - :— WAryan kid- ; cf. L. eld- 
mare, Gr. KtKXrjtneeir to call.] x. intr. Of 
cattle: To utter their cry; to moo. Also 
transf. a. trans. To utter in a voice like that 
of cattle ; to bellow forth 1547. 

x. The sober herd that lowed to meet their young 
Goldsm. 

t Low-bell, low-bell, sb. 1578. [?f. Low 

a. 4- Hf.LU.J x. A small bell, esp . a cow-bell or 
sheep- bell ; joc., any belt -1664. a. A bell used 
in fowling at night. (The birds are stupefied 
with the noise of the bell and the sudden glare 
from lights in a tin-lined box, and a net is then 
thrown over them.) Als o fig. -i8ax. 

X* A bell hanged about sbeepe or goates, a lowe- 
befl Flokio. a. Some be catches. .with flights (as 
Black-birds with . .a Low-Bell) Boyle. Hence Low- 
bell v. fto catch (birds) by the use of a L 1 transf. to 
scare as the low be Her docs birds 15R1-1660; to deride 
by jangling of tins, etc. (dial.). Low'bdlcr, one 
who docs this. 

Low-bom, 0. ME. Born in a low station. 

Low-bred, a. 17^7. Brought up in a low, 
Inferior, vulgar fashion ; characterized by low 
breeding, conduct, or manners. 

Low--browed, 0. 1639. [f. Low a. + 

Brow sb . 1 + -ed *.] 1. Having a low brow 1868. 
9. transf. Of rocks : Beetling. Of a building, 
doorway, etc. : Having a low entrance ; dark, 

{ rlooroy. 3. Not being, or claiming 10 be, highly 
ntellectual. Hence Low-brow sb. and a. X9X3, 
a. There under, .low-brow'd Rocks . In dark Cun- 
merian desert ever dwell Milt. 

LOW Church. 1709. [app. from Tarm 
Churchman, and u^ed attrib. as In Low Church 
party, and then subst] A. adj. or attrib. phr. 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of lx>w- 
Churchmen, or their principles and practices 
1710. B. sb. [orig. short for L. C- party, L. C. 
principles.] The party or principles of the 
Low-Churchmen. Henoe Low-Chu-rchiem. 
Low-Churchman. 1709. [Cf. Hioh- 
Churchman.'] A member of the Church of 
England holding opinions whioN give a low 
place to the authority and claims of the Epis- 
copate and the priesthood, to the inherent 
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LOW-COUNTRY 


grace of the sacraments, and to matters of 
ccd. organization, thus differing little from the 
opinions held by Protestant Nonconformists. 
(In later use, mostly ■» Evangelical.) 
Low-country. 1530. 1. A region whose 

level is lower than that of the stir rounding 
country, a. pi. Low Countries^ the district 
now forming the kingdoms of Holland and 
Belgium, and the grand duchy of Luxemburg ; 
the Netherlands in the wider sense 1548. b. 
attrib ., quasi Belonging to (for having 
served in) the Low Countries 1625. 

Low down, a. and adv. 1548. [f. Low a. 
and <w/i/. + Down adv. ] a. Used as emphatic 
for the ad), in predicative use, and for the adv. 
b. In attrib. use (low-down) ; orig. U.S., de- 
graded, abject 1865. c. sb. ( U.S . slang.) The 
actual facts ; inside information 1926. 

a. They had played it rather low down on the, 
preacher 1890. D. A beautiful low-down catch 188a. 
So much better than he could have expected from 
his ‘ low-down ' relative 181 1. Hence Low-downer 
US. a 1 poor white ' of the southern States 1871. 
Lower a. (sb.) and adv. ME. [f. 

Low a. + -er s .J 

A. adj. 1. The comparative of Low a., q. v. 
a. Used as the speafic designation of an 
object, a class or group of objects, a part or 

{ >arts of some whole (with reference either to 
ocal situation or to rank, dignity, or place in 
classification) ; occas. in partitive concord 
(» 4 the lower part of'). Cf. Upper, Higher. 
1590. 8- quasi-jJ. One lower ; an inferior ME. 

1. And In the lowest deep a 1. deep Still Milt. At 
a L period than the apostolic age 1839. A 1 . class, 1 . 
pay MacauuaY. I feel L and sadder than ever 1873. 
Keep that 1 . in tone 1895. a. L. Syria Shake.. A»ia 
1631. Every 1 . Eacultie Of sense Milt. The L sort 
in the camp Burke. Merchants from the L. Danube 
Macaulay. The L Cambrian, Silurian 1873. 

Spec, collocations : L boy, a boy in the lamer 
xW (see below) ; L*CSM Printing (see Cask sb. % 6) | 
L chamber — lower house j L classes, those below 
the middle rank in society j 1. criticism, verbal or 
textual criticism; sol. critic, one occupied with 
this ; L deck, the deck immediately over the hold, 
orig only of a ship with two decks; L. Empire 
{=» F. Bus- Pm hire], the later Roman Empire; now 
usually, from the reign of Constantine; L fourth, 
fifth, ecc^ the L division of the fourth, fifth, etc. form 
in a public school j L house, the inferior branch of a 
legislature consisting of two houses 1 also of the con- 
vocation of the Church of England ; |. torder or 
orders *- lor ver classes ; 1. school, in public schools, 
usually the forms below the fifth; (the or Mis) t 
world, earth as opp. to heaven. 

B. adv. Comparative of Low adv . 1548. 

Then he fell to play 1 . 1648. Still farther north (the 
snow line] reaches yet 1. Huxley. 

Lower v. 1606. [f. Lower a.] 1. 

trams . To cause or allow to descend, to let 
down gradually (e. g. a boat, a drawbridge, 
etc.); to haul down (a sail, a flag). Also with 
away (Naut.), down . 1659. Also absol. b. To 
diminish the height of 1858. c. Wood-engrav- 
ing. To remove by cutting or scraping, or to 
depress (the surface of a block) 1839. a. intr. 
To descend, sink (also fig)- Often with down. 
ALo Naut. of a yard : To admit of being let 
down. 1606. b. To slope downwards 1813. 
3. a. trams. To diminish in amount, price, pro- 
portion, etc. 1690. b. intr. To become lower 
an price 1697. 4. traus. To make lower in 

quality or degree; to lessen the intensity or 
elevation of 1780. Also intr. +b. To reduce 
the strength or quality of (a liquid, the air) 
-1844. c. Mas. To depress in pitch 1889. 5. 

trams. To bring down in rank, station, or 
estimation ; to degrade, dishonour 1771. Also 
intr. for rsjl. o. tram. To bring down to a 
lower position on a graduated scale i860, 

1. The workmen have to be lowered by ropes down 
the face of the cliff 1895. e. Smoke lowering down 
from chimney-pots Dickens. 3. a. They lowered 
the rents 1886. b. Meat will 1 . in price i8aj. , 4* 

The Mahraita government.. might have been in- 
duced U> L he tone Jml Mill. Lowering his voice 
*£34 fi» H» letter has lowered him in- my opinion 
1771. & To 1 - the (rooting point 187a. 

Lowers sec Lour sb. and v. 

Lowermuut (ldu'aimsert), a. igfiu (f. 

Lower «. + -most.] - Lowest a. 

Lowest a. ( sb .) and adv. ME, 

[f, Lawn. +-4CST.J 

A. tM The SHperiative of I/1W a.,a.v. 

Yqu would- sound mee from my lowest Note to tbs 
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top of my OompoM. Sham. Hanh Thunder. that 
the 1 . bottom shook Of Erebus Milt. At the 1 . ebb 
1681, price 1780. 

B. absol. or as sb. 1. The lowest part, posi- 
tion, or pitch. Obs. exc. with at. ME. a. 


One who or that which is lowest 1785. 

I. in Engl 
. _ Lov 

The salary of our l.-paid Judges 1834. 


When taste was almost at its L 

C. adv. The superlative of Low aa tv, 


ngland 


Lowish (,1^0- ijj, a. 1689. [-isH *.] Some- 
what low. 

Lowland (l<?o-i«nd). 1508. [f. Low a. + 
Land. J A. so. 1. Low or level land ; land lying 
lower than the surrounding country. Usu. pT. 
1693. a. spec. (Now always pL) The less moun- 
tainous part of Scotland, lying south and east 
of the Highlands 1631. 

s. sing. The cities of the 1. R.V. Jer, xxxiii. *3. 

B. attrib . or adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or In- 
habiting low land or a level district 1567. a. 
spec. 0(7 belonging to, or characteristic of the 
Lowlands of Scotland 1508. 

Hence Low* lander, an inhabitant of a Low- 
lying country or district 1835 *» s P ec * * native of 
the Lowlands of Scotland 1092. 

Lowlihead (ldu-lihed). arch. ME. [f. 
Lowlt a. + -HEAD.] Humility, lowliness. 
So Lovrlihood (rare). 

Low-lived (Ida-Ui-vd), a. Also +low- 
lifed. 1760. If. Low a. + live-, Life + -ED 1 .] 
Of persons : Living a low life ; vulgar, mean. 
Hence of actions, etc. 

Lowly (l^u*li), a. Somewhat arch. ME. 
f f. Low a. + -LY l .J z. Humble in feeling or 
demeanour; not proud or ambitious. a. 
Humble in condition or quality ; modest, un- 
pretending 1634. 3. Low in situation or 

growth 1593. b. ? Lying low. x Hen. VI, III. 
lii. 47. H4. occas. Low in character, mean 1741. 

x. Take my yoke vpon you, and learne of me, for 1 
am meeke and 1 . in heart Malt. xi. sp. a. Courtesie 
. . is sooner found in 1 . sheds . . then in tapstry Halls 
Milt. 3. L. Shrubs Dhyden, Lands Pope. In low- 
liest depths of bosky dells 185s. Hence Low*lily 
mdv. LowHneaa. 

Lowly (Wfo-li), adv. ME. ff. Low a. + 
-LY 1 .] 1. In a lowly manner; numbly, rever- 

ently; modestly. a. In a low manner or 
degree ME. 

1. L they bow'd adoiing Milt. a. I will show my 
selfe highly fed, and 1 . taught Shaks. Sadly and I. 
singing 1839. 

Lo-wman, low man. 159a. [f. Low a. + 
Man.] Usu. pi. Dice loaded so as to turn up 
low numbers. 

Lown(e, var. of Loon L 

Lowness (1^-nes). ME. [£ Low a. + 
-ness.] x. The quality or condition of being 
Low, q. v, a. As a mock title of dignity 1771. 

Low-pitched, ppl. a. 162a. 1. Pitched in 
a low key or tone (lit. and fig.) \ little elevated ; 
of low quality. a. Of a roof : Having but a 
slight angular elevation. Hence of a room : 
Having a low ceiling. 1833. 

t. Poor and low-pitched desires Milt. 

Lowry ilau**n). 1B75. [CL Lorry.] US. 
Railways. An open box-car. 

Low-api*rited, a. 158& Having low 
spirits, ta. Mean in spirit ; abject, cowardly, 
paltry -1795. Wanting in animation ; de- 
jected, dispirited 1753. Hence Low-spi*rited- 


Low Sunday. ME. The Sunday next 
after Easter Sunday. 

Low water, late ME. The state of the 
tide when the water is lowest ; the time of low- 
est ebb. Also, a low stage of the water in a 
river, lake, etc. b. fig. Chiefly in phr. in low 
water : * hard up * 1785. 

b. His lordship was in low water financially 1886. 

Low*wa*ter mark. a. lit. The line on the shore 
reached by the tide or by a river at low water ; a 
mark to indicate this 1506. b. fig. The lowest point 
reached in number, quantity, quality, etc. 1631. 

t>* My ink »* at »w water unark for all my ac* 
quaint mice H. Walfol*. 

Lowy. Obs. exc. Hist . 1389. [a. OF. 
louee, tiesue \ — late L. kucatm, i. tenet $ (F. 
liens) Lb AGUE dAM A liberty extending for 
about a league outside a town. 

Loxodromic (Ipfesttbp-mik). 1670. ff. Gr. 
A«£os oblique 4 bpbpot cours«+*4C,] A adj. 
Pertaining 10 oblique sailings or sailitkg by the 


LUBBER 

rhumb 170a. B. sb. — A. line, table 1679. k 
Loxodromlca : the art of oblique sailing 170a. 

JL. chart, projection, another name for Mercator • 
projection. L. curve, Usu, Spiral, a rbumb-Une. L. 
table * , traverse tables. 

Hence Lo'xodromo = 4 ttne 1880. Loxodro*ml- 
cal a. 1704, -ly adv. 1750* Loxo’dromiam, the 
tracing of or moving in a loxodromic line or curve 
1853. _ Loxo'dromy, a loxodromic line or course \ 
also = loxodromics 1656. 

Loy (loi). [a. lr. laigke .] a. Anglo- Ir. 
A kind of spade used in Ireland 1763* b. U.S . 
A similar tool with a broad chisel point for 
making post-holes (mod). 

Loyal (loi’&l), a. (sb.) 1531. [a. F. loyal, 
OF. total, leial, semi-popular ad. L. legalem 
(see Legal a.), f. leg-, lex law. Cf. Leal 2.] 
1. True to obligations of duty, love, etc,; 
faithful to plighted troth 1604. ft- Faithful in 
allegiance to the sovereign or constituted 
government Also, vow, enthusiastically de- 
voted to the sovereign's person and family. 
1531. 3. Of things, actions, etc. : Exhibiting 

loyalty 1598. +4. — Legal, cl Of a child s 

Legitimate. b. Of money : Genuine. c. Of 
goods : Of the legal standard of quality. -1690. 
5. sb. pi. fa. Liege subjects 1540-1602. b. In 
recent usei Loyal, as opp. to disaffected, sub- 
jects 1885. 

1. Your true and loyall wife Oth. iv. iL 35. L. to 
hi* word Tennyson. L. friendships 1871. ft We 
[nr. French Canadians] sre L because we are free Sir 
W. Laukikr. 3. ‘ Loyal and patriotic ' toasts Dickens. 
Hence Loy'alism, the principles or actions of a 
loyalist; loyalty. Loy*alist, one who b l.J cue 
who adheres to hb sovereign or to constituted 
authority, esp. in times of revolt 1 one who supports 
the existing form of government. Loyalixe v. to 
make L, ; to restore to bithful allegiance; to attach to 
the loyalist party. Loy'aMy adv., ,-nesa. 

Loyalty (loi-fthi). ME. [al OF. loialti 
(mod. loyautA, f. loyal Loyal a . ; see -TY.] 
x. Faithful adnerence to one's promise, oath, 
word, etc. ; tconjugal fidelity. 9. Faithful ad- 
herence to the sovereign or lawful government 
Abo, now, enthusiastic devotion to the sove- 
reign's person and family. 1531. +3. Legality 
(of marriage). R. Coke. 

1. And piety with wishes placed above. And steady 
L and faithful love Goldsm. a. Under the rule of 
l£lizal>eth 1. became more and more a passion Geesn. 

+Loyn. ME. [a. OF. loigne : see Lunge 
sb. 1 J A length (of cord); a leash for a hawk 
-1575- 

Lozenge (V*zend£). ME. [a. OF. 
losenge, losange ; perh. a deriv. of the word 
which appears as Prov. lausa. etc. slab, tomb- 
stone.] 1. A plane rectilineal figure with four 
equal sides and two acute and two obtuse 
angles ; a rhomb, * diamond ’. In Her., such 
a figure used as a bearing (cf. Fusil 1 ), and 
placed with its longer axis vertical. b. A 
lozenge-shaped shield bearing the arms of a 
spinster or widow 1797. c. Math. «■ Rhom- 
bus. Now only in spherical l . 1551. d. A 
lozenge-shaped facet of a precious stone when 
cut 1750. a. A small cake or tablet, orig. 
diamond-shaped, of medicated or flavoured 
sugar, concentrated meat, etc., to be dissolved 
in the mouth 1530. 3. A lozenge-shaped pane 
of glass in a casement 1656. 4. attrib . or adj. 
Lozenge-shaped ; composed of lozenges 1658, 

4. Gravers are of two sorts, square and 1 . Imisom. 
L. brickwork Browning, ornament 1870, JL. mould- 
ing, L. fret, a kind of moulding characterized by 
lozenge-shaped ornaments. 

Comb . : l.*coach, a coach with the owner's coat of 
arms emblazoned on a L, a dowager's or widow's 
coach (H. Walpole), Hence Lo'xenged «. — 
Lozengy a. 1523, 

Lozeugy (V*endxi)> ** x 5 6a * t a - OF, 

losangii , f. losange LOZENGE. j Her., etc. 
Covered with lozenges of alternate tinctures ; 
divided into lozenges; also, tosenge*>shaped. 

L* 8. d., £• a. d. (etlesdr), abbrev. far 
' pounds, shillings, and pence ’ (see the letters 
L, S, D); hence often «« * money *• Hence 
L- 8. Deism (Joe), worship of moucy* 

Lo, obs* L Loo sbA 

Lubbard. (hrbiid). Obs. exc. Sc. and n, 
dfaL 1586. (Altered L Lubber ; see -ardL] 
m Lubber A b. attrib. Lubberly 1679. 
Lubber (lirbai), sb. ME. [?ad. OF. lobeer, 
t inbod to deoelve, Sjponge upcdL inock j tmt, if 
*0, infl. by Lob sb. 1 ] i. A big. cbtmsy. stupid 
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LUBBER FIEND 

fellow ; esp. one who does nothing ; a lout 
Now arch . or dial . b. A sailor's term for : A 
clumsy seaman. (Cf. Land-lubber.) 1579. 
tc. A drudge, scullion -1706. a. attrib. or 
adj. (In /. lips perh. a different wd.) 1530. 

1. If you will measure your lubbers length agaitie, 
tarry Shaks. b. He swore woundily at the lieutenant, 
and called him .swab and 1 . Smollktt. a. Then 
narrow court and 1 . King, farewell 1 Iennyson. 

Comb . : l.-grasshopper, a name for two large* 
bodied clumsy insects of the U.S. ; (a) Brachystola 
vtagna, of the western plains; (A Roma tea microptera , 
of the Gulf States; -head, a blockhead; lubber's 
line, mark, point Naut., a vertical line inside a 
compass-case, indicating the direction of the ship's 
head. 

Hence Lu'bber v. to behave like a 1.; to navigate 
a boat like a 1 . 1530. Ltrbberland, an imaginary 
land of plenty without labour 1598. 

Lubber fiend. 163a (Milton). [Cf. Lubber 
sb. 1 c.l A beneficent goblin who performs 
some of the drudgery of a household or farm 
d.iring the night; a ' Lob-lie-by-the-fire ’. 
Lubberly (Urtoxli). 1573. [f. Lubber**. + 
-i.y.] A. adj. 1. Of the nature of a lubber ; lout- 
ish ; clumsy; lazy ; stupid; sometimes transf. of 
animals and inanimate things. Also of things : 
Appropriate to or characteristic of a lubber, 

a. In naut. use : Resembling, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a lubber ; unseam inlike 1705. 

1. Great I. Southdown* [sheep] 1847, 1 barges 1862. 
A 1 ., yellow-haired boy of twelve 1859. a. A c*t*e of 
1. navigation 1884. Hence I#u*bberlin=sa. 

B adv. In a lubberly manner ; like a lubber; 
unskilfully, clumsily 1594. 

Lubber's hole. Also tlubber-hole. 177a. 
Naut . A hole in the ship s top, close to the 
mast, affording an easier way of ascent or 
descent than by climbing the futtock shrouds. 

Lubric (UA'bnk), a. 1490. [a. F. lubrigue , 
or ad. L. lubric us , f. Aryan root *slrub-\ see 
Slip 1. Smooth and slippery. Now rare. 
ta. fig. Slippery, shifty; unsteady; prone to 
danger or error -1660. 3. Lascivious 1490. 

a. Lubrick is the estate of Favorites 1646. 3. This 

lubrique and adult’rate age Drydkn. So Lu’brical 

a. t6oi. 

Lubricant (li/7-brikant). 1822. [f. L. 

lubricantem , pr. pple. of lubricare t f. lubric us ; 
see prec.] A. adj. Lubricating. B. sb. An 
oil, or other material, used to lubricate machin- 
ery. Hence transf. a. A fluid which makes 
motion or action smooth or removes friction. 

b. ( joe.) Any oily or greasy substance. 1828. 
Paraffin-oil .had been found the best of all anti- 
friction I ib icants 7882. 

Lubricate (hfi*brik*»t), v. 1623. [f. L. 

lubruat lubricare ; see prec.] j. /rant. To 
make slippery or smooth by applying a fluid or 
unguent, b. To apply oil or other unguent to 
(a machine) in order to minimize friction 174a. 

c. g n. To oil or grease 1791. d. Jig. 1784. a. 
absol. or intr. To act as a lubricant 1726. 

1. b. Man's, .balmy bath. That supples, lubricates, 
and keeps in nlay, The various, movements of this 
nice machine Young, d. Here rills of oily eloquence 
in soft Meanders I. the course they take Cowper. 
Hence Lu*brlcating vbl. sb. and ///. a. (esp. in /. 
oil). Lubrication. 

Lubricator (Jitf-brik^tm). 1756. [f. prec. 
+ -or.] 1. One who or that which lubricates. 

Also Jig. a. An oil-cup or other contrivance 

for lubricating a machine or instrument 183 . . 

1. Water is .a great.. 1. of the fibres Burks. 

Lubricity (br/bri’slti). 1491. [ad. F. lubri- 
citi or L. lubrici/as.) 1. Slipperiness, smooth- 
ness; oiliness 1547. a. Jig . Slipperiness, 
shiftiness; instability; elusiveness 1673. 3. 

Lasciviousness, lewdness, wantonness X49T. 

S. The scented l. of soap Syd. Smith. . a. The 1 . of 
mundan greatness 1 1 owelu 3. Mens vaine pleasures 
and idle lubricities 1593. 

Lubricous (li« brikas), a. 1535. [f. I„ 

lubricus Lubric + -ous.] = Lubric. So 
Lubri'clous a. 1583. 

Lubrify (b/7-briidi), fr. Now rare. 1611. 
[ad. F. lubrifier. irreg. f. L. lubricus ; see -FY.l 
trans. To make slippery or smooth; to lubri- 
cate. So Lubrifaxtion (1542) , see -faction], 
Lnbrific&'tion (16x1), lubrication. 

Lucan (l«tf*k&n), a. Also Lukan. 1876. 
[f. L. Lucas Luke + -an.] Pertaining to St. 
Luke. 

Locarne (litfkiMn). 1548. [Earlier lucanc , 
a. OF. lucane, mod.F. lucarru ; origin unkn.] 
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A skylight, a dormer or garret window. (Now 
only as F.) Also l. window . 

Luce (H«s). ME, [a. OF. his, l uis, repr. 
late L. lut ius.~\ The pike (Esox luci ns), esp. 
when full grown. 

Lucent (litt sent), <z. 1500. [ad. L . lucen* 
tern, | 1. Shining, bright, luminous. Also Jig. 

2. Translucent ; clear 1820. 

1. The Sun's I. Orbe Milt. s. L. svmpg, tinct with 
cinnamon Keats. Hence Lu*cency, luminosity 1656. 

Lucern 1 (PwsSun). Obs. exc. Hist. 153a. 
[Prob. a. early mod.G. lUchsern adj., pertaining 
to the lynx, f. lucks lynx ; app. orig. a name 
for the fur; cf. Marten.] x. The lynx. b. 
The skin or fur of the lynx, formerly much 
valued, ta* A kind of hunting dog. Chapman. 
t Lucern 2 . [app. erron. f. Luce, after prec.] 
The full-grown pike. Markham. 

Lucernal (l'usd'jnAI), a. 1787. [f. L. 

lucema lamp 4- -At,.] Pertaining to a lamp; 
/. microscope, a microscope in which the object 
is illuminated by a lamp or other aitificial light. 
Lucerne, lucern (liusd-jn). 1626. (In 
17th and 18th c. agricultural books often 
la lucerne, with Fr. def. article.) [a. F. 
luzcmc, ad. mod.Pr. luzerno ; etym. unkn.J 
The leguminous plant Medicago saliva, resem- 
bling clover, cultivated for fodder ; purple 
medick. 

Lucian (l«Jian). [repr. Gr. Aovuiaxos, L 
Lucian vs. 1 The name of a celebrated writer 
of Greek dialogues {c 160 a. I).); allusively, a 
witty scoffer (1750). Hence Lucia'nlc (1820), 
f-ical (1561) a. pertaining to or like L. and his 
style ; marked by a scoffing wit. Lucia ’nically 
adv. 1592. *fLuci&niat, a disciple of L. 

Lucid (Itf'sicl), a. 1591. [ad. L. lucidus , f 
lucere to shine. Cf. F. lucideA 1. Blight, 
shining, luminous, resplendent. Now poet, and 
techn. Entom. and Hot. * Smooth and shin- 
ing. A str. Of a star : Visible 10 the naked eye. 

2. Translucent, pellucid, clear 1620. 3- Lucid 

interval , med.L. lucida intervalla (pi.), also 
in early use in English J ; a. A period of tem- 
porary sanity occurring between attacks of 
lunacy. tFormerly also, an interval of appa- 
rent health between the periods of a malady. 
1645. b. transf. and Jig. A period of calm in 
the midst of tumult or confusion 1622. c. In 
etymol. sense: An interval of sunshine in a 
storm 1749. 4. Clear in reasoning, expression, 

or ariangement ; easily intelligible ; also transf. 
of a person in reference to reasoning or state- 
ment 1786. 5. Of persons: Clear in intellect ; 

rational 1843 

l. The L firmament Spenser, a. Thel wave Pope. 

3. a. She had a L interval, while making the will 1839. 

D. Which [dissensions] Although they had had..l. 
intervals. yet [etc.] Bacon. 4. The sermon was long 
but I. 1876 A I. rcasoner 1879. 5. ’i wo apparently 

1. people 1859. Luci dity. Ltrcid-ly adv., -ness. 
II Lucida (li«*sida). 1727. [L. (sc. Stella 

star).] Astr . The brightest star of the con- 
stellation, group, etc. mentioned. 

Lucifer (lijSsifw). OE. [L. lucifer adj., 
light-bringing ; used as proper name of the 
morning star; f. luc(i)-, lux light r - fer bring- 
ing. Cf. Gr. ipoxstyLpot . ] 1. The morning 

star; the planet Venus when she appears in ihe 
sky before sunrise. Now only poet. a. The 
rebel archangel whose full from heaven was 
supposed to be referred to in Isa. xiv. xa ; 
>»atan, the DeviL Now chiefly in the phr. 
As proud as L. tb. allusively. One who 
seeks to dethrone God ; occas. one who pre- 
sumptuously rebels against an earthly sove- 
reign -x6i8. 3. (Orig. lucifer match) A fric- 

tion match made usually of a splint of wood 
tipped with an inflammable substance ignited 
on a prepared surface 183X. 

1. After that lucifer® the day sterre hath chasyd 
awey the dirke nyht Chaucer. a. And when he 
miles, he fallea like L., Neuer to hope againe Shake. 

fLuciferian (lii7sifi**ri&n), 0.1 and sb J 
157a ff. Lucifer + -ian.] a. adj. Of 
or pertaining to Lucifer ; Satanic, devilish ; as 
proud as Lucifer -1773* A Luciferian or 

Satanic person. Trapp. So fLudferlne a. 
1346-88, tLudferoua a A 1554-93. 
LudfeTian, a.* and sb . 2 1550. #[f. L. 
proper name Lucifer (see below) 4- -IAN/] 
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Of or pertaining to (An adherent oO the sect 
founded by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in the 
fourth century, who separated from the Church 
because it was too lenient towards Arians who 
repented of their heresy 1607. 

Lucifer ous (litfsrf&os), a . 2 1648. [f. L. 

lucifer light -bearing 4- -ous.] 1. That brings, 
conveys, or emits light. Now rare . 1656. 2. 

Jig. Luminous, illuminating. 

1. So L, an Experiment Boyle. Hence Luci*- 
feroua-ly adv., -ness. 

Lucific (ltjtfsi'ftk), a. 1701. [ad. late L. 
luc ficus , f. luci-, lux light ; see -FIC.J Light- 
producing. 

Luciform (bfi’sifpjm), a. Now rare. 1668. 
[ad. L. *luciformis (repr. Gr. alyoulrjs) ; f. 
luct-; lux ; see -form.] Having the character 
of light, luminous ; applied spec, to the 1 ve- 
hicle ' of the soul (ofiyocifiis oxrjfid) imagined 
by the Neo-Platon jets ; occas. to the spiritual 
body of the Resurrection. 

Lucifugous (li«srfu3gd&), a. 1654. [f. L. 

lucifugus , f. luci-, lux 4* fugcre ; see -ous. ] 
Shunning the light. 

Bats and other such shy and I. creatures 1865. 
Lucimeter (l»«si*mAsA 1825. [Hybrid f. 
L. luci-, lux + -METER.] a. An instrument 
for measuring the intensity of light ; a photo- 
meter. b. An instrument for measunng the 
evaporative effect of sunlight 1890. 
l|Lucina (li«sai*nfi). ME. [L. fem. of luci- 
nus adj., f. luc-, lux light; see -ine LI In 
Roman mythology, the goddess of childbirth, 
sometimes identihed with Juno or with Diana ; 
hence, a midwife, b. hy identification with 
Diana : The moon (poet.) 1500. 

Death must be the L of life Sir T. Browne. 

Luck (Irk), late ME. [a. LG. luk , shor- 
tened f. geluk (« mod.G. gltick ). Ult. etym. 
unkn.] 1. Fortune good or ill ; the fortuitous 
happening of events affecting the interests of a 
person; a persons condition with regai d to 
the favourable or unfavourable character of 
such events. Often with adj., as bad, evil, 
good, hard /., Ill LUCK. Also, the fancied 
tendency of chance (esp. in gambling) to pro- 
duce a run of favourable or unfavourable 
events ; the disposition ascribed to chance at a 
particular time. 1481. b. Chance as a cause or 
bestower of success and failure. Occas. per- 
sonified. 1534. n. Good fortune ; success, 
prosperity or advantage coming by chance 
ME. b. occas. A name given to an object on 
which the prosperity of a family, etc. is sup- 
posed to depend 1800. +3. An omen -1600. 

1. It bath heene m> 1. alwayes to beat the bush, 
while another k»ld the Hare 1603. Better 1. next time 
179X. 1 he 1. turns at last 1856. b. L n in the great 

game of wat, is undoubtedly lord of all 1899. a No 
man can have lucke alwayes at playe 15,83. Phr. To 
have the l , to be so fortunate as {to be or do some- 
thing). b. 1 7 be L, of Eden Hal} an oriental glass 
goblet (of the i.‘th c. or carliei) in the possession of 
the Musgrave* of Eden, Cumberland, so called with 
n-feieuce to the words 4 If this glass will break or 
fall. Farewell the L of Kden-hall '. 

Phrases. Bad l. to (a peison or thing)/: a vulgar 
expression of ill will, disgust, or disappointment. 
Down on (occas in) one’s/.: in ill luck, in misfortune 
{slang). For l. ; in order to bring good 1. In l. : 
enjoying good 1. Out of l : having b;«d I., in mis- 
fortune. Jo try one’s l : see Try v. Worse i . : un- 
fortunately, 4 more 'a the pay ' (, colloq .). Run, stroke 
of l , : see the sbs. 

Comb. 1. -money, -penny, a piece of money given 
or kept for I., esp. m the sale of live-stock. 

Luckily (lirkili), adv. 1482. [f. Lucky a. 
4- -ly 8 .J x. In a lucky manner; successfully, 
prosperously, happily. Now rare. a. Quali- 
fying the sentence as a whole, indicating that 
the met or circumstance is a lucky one 1 7x7. 

a. Climbing a long snow-slope which was L in fair 
order I.. Stkpiieh. 

Luckiness (Irk in**). 1561, [-ness.] 

The quality or condition of being lucky. 
Luckless (ItrkUMO, a. 1363. [f. Luck + 
-less.] 1. Having no luck or good fortune ; 
unlucky, hapless, ill-starred, unfortunate, ta. 
Ominous of ill -1637. 

1. I, and ten thousand in thia luckleaae Realms 
Shaks. a The shreikes of lucklesse Owlet B. Jonh. 
Hence Lu*cklesa-ly adv., -nees. 

Lucky (lirki), sbA Sc. Also tackle. 
1717. | f. Lucky a. 5.] A familiar name for 
an elderly woman ; spec, a grandmother. Also 
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applied, Joe. or affectionately, to a woman of 
any age ; a wife, mistress. b. spec. The mis- 
tress of an ale-house. 

Lucky (ltrki), sb.% slang, 1834. In phr. 
To cut or make onds /. : to escape, decamp. 
Lucky (Ixrki), a. 150a. [f. Luck + -y 1.] 
z. Attended by good luck. In early use, For- 
tunate, successful, prosperous. Now : Favoured 
by chance. b. Of a literary composition : 
Having an unstudied felicity 1700. a. Of the 
nature of good luck; occurring by chance and 
producing happy results 1547. 8* Presaging 

or likely to promote good luck ; well-omened 
1549. 4. Occurring by chance ; casual, fortu- 
itous 1691. 5. Sc. Used as a term or address 

of endearment, esp. to a woman. [Cf. Icel. 
he ill good luck, used similarly.] 1555. 

x. A dexterous and 1. player Macaulay. A 1. guess 
Crabbb. b. Genius now and then produces a l. trifle 

i on n. son. a.. L. legacies Johnson. 3. They say, a 
ool’s hansel is L B. Jons. J*. penny, sixpence (usu. 
one bent or perforated, carried as a charm). L stone 
(often, one with a natural hole through it). Comb, 
L-proach Sc, « Father-lasher. 

Lu-cky-bag. 1835. [f. prec. adj.] A bag, 
at fairs and bazaars. In which, on paying a 
small sum, one dips one's hand and draws an 
article of greater or less value. Often fig. 
Lucrative (lifl-kr&tiv), a. ME. lad. L. 

I ue rations, f. lucrari to gain.] 1. Yielding 
gain or profit ; gainful, ta. Of persons, etc. : 
Bent upon or directed towards making of gain ; 
avaricious, covetous -1797. 

x. A 1. contract warded off the blow for a time 
Scott. A 1. traffic with the coast of Guinea 1874. 
Hence Lu'crative-ly Wr»., -ness. 

Lucre (l««*kaj). ME. [ad. (perh. through F. 
lucre) I.. lucruntyi, root */£-, leu-, lou-, whence 
Gr. anoXavtiv to enjoy, G. lohn wages, 
etc.] z. Gain, profit, pecuniary advantage. 
Now only in bad sense : Gain viewed as a low 
motive for action ; ‘ pelf '. a. Const, of. fa. 
Gain or profit derived from (something). b. 
Acquisition of (something profitable) (arch,) 
ME. 

x. His *on n Pa .turned aside after 1., and tooke 
bribes t Sam. viii. 3 Filthy l . : see Filthy, a. b. 
I am going to make a book lor the l.of gain Southey. 

Lucretian (liwkrf [‘fin), a. ( sb .) 171a. 
[f. Lucretius, Latin poet and Epicurean philo- 
sopher + -AN.] Pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or resembling Lucretius or his philosophy. 
As qtiasi-j<*. A follower of Lucretius 1881. 

The L comfort is none to me Tucker. 

tLucta*tion. 1651. [ad. L. luctationem, f. 
luctari to struggle.] Struggling, wrestling 
•1698. b. transf. Agitation due to chemical 
reaction. Also, a struggling for breath. -1693. 
Lu’Ctual, a, 1673. [f. L. luctus mourning 
4* -al ] Mournful -1655. 

Lucubrate (lifl*ki«br*it\ v. 1623. [f. L. 

lucubrat lucubrare, f. } uc-, lux light. j x. 
intr. Literally, To work by artificial light. In 
mod. use. to produce lucubrations. a. trans. 
To produce (literary compositions) by laborious 
study. (Rec. Diets.) Hence Lurcubrator, a 
nocturnal student; one who produces lucubra- 
tions. tLucubratory a, meditative; sb, (joc,) 
a 1 thinking-shop ’. 

Lucubration (hiikiMbr/i jm). 1595. [ad. 
L. lucubrationem \ see prec.] 1. The action 
of lucubrating ; nocturnal study or meditation ; 
study In general, a. quasi -concr. Usu. pi. The 
product of this ; hence, a literary work show- 
ing signs of careful elaboration. Now suggest- 
ing something pedantic or over-elaborate. 161 1. 

1. The well-earned harvest of .many a midnight 1. 
Gibbon, a. Tons of dusty lucubration Carlyle. 

Luculent (l»fi*kiifl£nt), a, ME. [ad, L. 
luculentus, f, luc-, lux light.] ‘*t. Full of light; 
bright, shining. Now rare. a. fa. Of oratory, 
writings 1 Brilliant. Hence of a writer, etc 
b. Of evidence, arguments : Clear, cogent. Of 
explanations; Lucid. 1548- 3. Of persons ; 

Brilliant, Illustrious -1620, 

*. L along The purer ri vers flow Thomson, a. b. 
The most L testimonies that Christian Religion hath 
Hooker. %. Most debonair^ and U Ladie B. Jons. 
Hence Lu'culently mdv. 

Lucullian, -can (lmkfpll&n, lifl^kiflr&n), a. 


i6oz. [ad. L. Lucullianus , or f. L. Lucu Ileus, 
f* Lmeuilus.') Pertainirig to or characteristic of 


L. Licinius Lucullus, a wealthy Roman famous 
for the luxury of his banquets. 

t Lucullean marble : some kind of black marble, 

II Lucumo (lbi’kianu?). Also -on 1837. 
[L. ( an Etruscan title,] One of the Etruscan 
nobles, who were at once priests and princes. 

Lud (lnd). 1725. Minced form of Lord sb. 

O L 1 he has. almost cracked my head Goldrm. 

* M y Lud said Mr. Caterham, * my case is com- 
pleted * 1896. 

Luddite (lxrdolt). 1811. [Said (but without 
confirmation) to be f. Ned Lud t a lunatic living 
about 1779* who in a fit of rage smashed up 
two frames belonging to a Leicestershiie 
1 stockinger A member of an organised 
band of mechanics and their friends, who 
(18XX-16) went about destroying machinery in 
the midlands and north of England. 

Are you not near the Luddites? And down with 
all kings hut King Ludd? Byron. Lu'ddism 1813. 

Ludfibrious (li«drbiw»), a . 1563. [ad. late 
L. ludibriosu r, f. ludibrium , f. ludere to play.] 
ti. Apt to be a subject of jest or mockery 
-1675. »• Full of scorn ; inclined to scoff ; 

mocking. Now rare, 1641. So tLu*dibry, 
dension 1637-1733. 

Ludicr<> (liiJ , aikm\ used as comb. f. L 
ludicrus Ludicrous, in i>ense * ludicrous 
and . . \ as l. -pathetic, etc. 

Ludicrous (1 *m dikras), a. 1619. [f. L. 

ludicrus + -ous.] f 1. Pertaining to play ; 
sportive ; jocular, derisive -1781. ta. Given 
10 jesting; frivolous; also, witty, humorous 
-1827. 3. Ridiculous; laughably absuid 1782. 

3. The Duke was in a state of 1 . distress Macaulay. 
Hence Lu'dicroua-ly adv. % -ness. 

Ludification (li/7difik£i jan). Now rare 
la’e ME. [ad. L. ludifirationem .] A decep- 
tion or mocking. So fLudificatorya. deceptive. 
Barrow. 

Ludo (biJ’ckO. 1898. [a. L. Judo I play ] 

A game played with dice and counters on a 
special board. 

|| Lues (liM'Xz). 1634. [L., ■■ ‘plague’.] A 
plague or pestilence ; a spreading disease, esp. 
syphilis (L. venerea ) ; also, a contagious disease 
among cattle. H^nce Lue*tic a. | badly 
formed ], pertaining to, or affected with, j. 

Luff (lrf), sb. [Eaily ME. lof \ loof, app. a. 
OF. lof used in sense x below. Cl. Du. loef, 
etc. Ult. etym. uncertain.] Naut. fi. 
Some contrivance for altering the course of 
a ship; e. g. a rudder, a paddle, or some kind 
of machine for working on the sails -1485. ta. 
The weather-gauge, or part of a ship towards 
the wind -1622. 3. The weather-part of a 

fore-and-aft sail, i. e. the side next the mast or 
stay 1513. 4. The fullest part of a ship’s bow, 

where the sides begin to curve in towards the 
stem 1624. 

Phr. To turn, wend the l. \ to change one’s course ; 
a\xo fig. L. a l . : hugging the wind closely. To 
keep one's l . : to keep close to the wind ; to keep to 
windward, keep one’s distance. To spring ones l . : 
to bring the ship's head closer to the wind. 

Comb. t etc. 1 l.-tackle. a purchase composed of 
a double ard a single block, used for various pur- 
poses) 1. upon 1., a luff-tackle attached to the fall of 
another, to increase the purchase. 

Luff (l»f), v. ME. [f. Luff sb. • cf. Du. 
loeven , F. lofer .] Naut. x. intr . To bring the 
head of a ship nearer to the wind ; to steer or 
sail nearer the wind; to sail in a specified 
direction with the head kept close to the wind, 
a. trans. To bring the head of (a vessel) nearer 
to the wind. Also with up. 1606. 3. In yacht- 

racing; To get the windward side of (an 
opponent). Also with away. 1804. 

x. To l. rtmnti or alee : to make the excess of the 
movement of luffing, in order to throw the ship's head 
up in the wind, for the purpose of tacking her, etc. 

a. L. the helm, the call or order to the steersman. 
Luffer, var. of Louver. 

Lug (lpg\ sb\ Now dial. ME, [?] 1. A 
long stick or pole; the branch or limb of a 
tree. a. A measure a. of length : a pole or 
perch, varying locally ; usu. of x6f feet 156a ; 

b. of surface : a square pole or perch x6oa. 
Lug (l*g), $b* Chiefly Sc. and w. dial. 

1495. [Perh. Scandinavian, — ‘something 
that can be pulled or laid hold of '•] z. One of 
the flaps or lappets of a cap or bonnet, covering 
the ears. a. - Ear sb. 1 1 and 4. X507. $. 


| An object resembling the external ear ; a. The 
handle of a pitcher, etc. Also techn., an 
appendage by which an object may be lifted or 
suspended. 1624. b. The side-wall (of a fire- 
place or other recess) ; a (chimney) corner 1784. 
c. Electr . A fitting of copper or brass to which 
electrical wires are connected. 4. Comb . L- 
mark sb. and v. — Ear-mark. 

Lug (log), sb.* Also log. 160a. [Cf. 
Lurg.] A large marine worm (Arenicola 
marina) much used for bait Also l.-worxn. 
Lug (log), sb.h 1830. Short for Lugs ail. 
Lug, sb.* 1616. [f. Lug v.] The act of 

lugging ; concr. ( U.S .) that which is lugged. 
Lag Og), v. ME. [Prob. Scandinavian ; 
cf. Sw. lugga to pull a person’s hair, f. lugg 
forelock, etc.] 1. tranu To pull, give a pull 
to; to tease, worry, bait (a bear, bull, etc.). 
Obs. exc. dial. a. intr. To pull, tug. Of a 
horse: To press heavily on (tne bit or reins). 
ME. *f-b. To take a pull at (liquor, the 
breast). Also trans. To pull at (the breast). 
-1617. c. To move about, along, heavily and 
slowly ; to drag. Now only techn. ME. 3. 
trans. To drag, tug with violent effort ME. b. 
colloq. hyperbolical! y 165a. 4. fig. To drag in 

forcibly or irrelevantly 1731. 

3. 1 lugged this Money home to my Cave, and laid 
ii up Dk Fok. b. Boswell sin-ceedt-d in lugging 
him ( Johnson] into the wilds of the Highlands L. 
Sri pmkn. 4. Counsel .. had lugged in every Lhinghe 
could to prejudice the case 190X. 

L. out. a. trans. See prec. senses and out. ME. 
b. absol. or intr. To draw one's sword t to pull out 
money or a puise arch, 1684. 

Luge (b/id^), sb. 1907. [Fr.] A kind of 
toboggan used in Switzerland. Also vb. 
Luggage (lxrgedg). 1596. [f. Lug v, + 

-agk.J 1. fin eaily use; What has to be 
lugged about ; inconveniently heavy baggage. 
Also, the baggage of an army. Now, The 
baggage belonging to a traveller or passenger, 
a. la. With a. An encumbrance -1693. b. pi. 
nonce-use - IMPEDIMENTA. Carlyle. 

x. A Boy of the Houte, who rode after us with the 
L Swn-T. / g. * 1 he cumbersome 1. of riches Lamb, 

Lugger (l/rgai). 1795. [perh. f. lug in 
Lugsail; but cf. Du. logger. \ A vessel 
carrying n lugsail or lugsails, with one, two, or 
three masts. 

Lu gsail. 1677. [? f. Lug v. or Lug 
A four-cornered sail, bent upon a yard which 
is slung at about one-third or one-fourth of its 
length lrom one end, and so hangs obliquely. 
Lugubrious (httgiirbrias), a. i6ov. [i. L. 
lugubris + -ous. | Characterized by mourn- 
ing ; doleful, dismal, sorrowful. Hence Lugu*- 
brious-ly adv. t -ness. var. tLugu brous 
1632-1708. 

Lug-worm : see Lug sb . 3 
Luke (1 /7k), a. Obs. exc dial. [ME. Ihettc, 
leak , perh. f. OE. hlierw Lew a.] — next. 

Nine penn’orth o’ brandy and water 1 . Dickens. 

Lukewarm (liw kjw^im), a. (sb.) ME. [f. 
Luke a. Warm a .] z. Moderately warm, 
tepid. 9, Of persons, etc.: Having little 
warmth or depth of feeling, lacking zeal or 
enthusiasm, indifferent 1522. 3. sb. A luke- 

warm person 1693. 

x. Apply the Collyrium hike-warm 1658. a. Our 1 . 
Temper 1718. L advocate 1771^ accents 1804. Hence 
Lu'kewarm-ly adv. t -ness. Lirkewarmth (now 

7 are ) 1598. 

Lull (lid), sb. 1 1659. [C Lull t/.] 1. That 
which lulls; a lulling sound, etc. 1719; tsooih- 
ing drink, ' nepenthe * 1659. 9. A lulled or 

stupefied condition 1833. 8- A short inter- 

mission in a storm, etc. 1815. 

Lull, sb.~ 1830. [a. Du. 7 m/.] Whaling. A 
tube to convey blubber into the hold. 

Lull (lid), v. ME. [Imitative of (lu lu) os 
similar sounds in lullabies.] z. trans. To 
soothe with sounds or caresses ; to induce to 
sleep or to pleasing quiescence, a. fig. To 
quiet (suspicion) by deception ; to delude into 
a sense of security x6ox« g. trans. To quiet 
(winds, sea* etc.) x68o. 4. intr. Of the sea or 

wind: To become gradually diminished In 
force or power. Also fig. 1808. 

i. The Virgin wee That Babies L a-eleepe Shakb. 
S> Lull’d like the depth of ocean when at test Byron. 
4 The wind lulled, the rain came down in a deluge 
Marry at. 


* (Got Kfln). f( Fr. p#»). tt (Get. Mtfller). #(Fr. dune), f (cwrl). i (t«) (t Im). # (*) {uia). { (Fr. Sain). S<JUr, Urn, tank). 
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Lullaby (trlUti), int. and sh. 1560. [f 
7 lulla, onomatopoeic + -by as in by-by, Bye- 
bye *. J 1. int. A soothing retrain, used to 
quiet an infant or esp. send it to sleep. Also 
gen. tb. Used for ' farewell 1 good-night 
i>h aks. a. sb. A song sung to a child to put it 
to sleep. Also, any soothing song. 1588. b. 
t/ansf. and fig. 1611. 

t. L., oh, 1. 1 The brat will never shut an eye Hood. 
b. Tmel. N. v. i. 48. a. b. The bees have hummed 
their noontide 1 . Kogrrs. Hence Lu*Uaby v. to 
soothe with a L 2 to sang to sleep. Also absol. or 
*uir. 159a. 

Lum (l»m). n. dial and Sc. 1507. pan 
application of OF. lum light (: — L. lumen). J ti. 
? A skylight, a. A chimney ; also, a chimney- 
top 1697. 

Lumachella (liiJmake-ia). Also luma- 
chel(le, etc. 1727. [a. It. lumachella little 

snail, f. lumaca. J Mm. A dark-coloured com- 
pact limestone containing shells which fre- 
quently emit firc-like reflections ; tire-marble. 
Lumbago (lzmiLwi'go), sb. 1693. L*« L. 
lumbago , f. lunthus loin.] Med. A rheumatic 
affection in the lumbar region of the body. 
So Lumb&’ginous a. pertaining to, resembling, 
or afflicted with l. 1620. Lumba'go v. to 
afflict with 1. 1796. 

Lumbar (ItrrabAi). 1656. [nd. mod.L. 
Jumbaris, f. 1 .. Iambus loin.] A. adj. Of, be- 
longing to, or situated in the loin; as l. 
arteries , vein, etc. B. sb. [The adj. used 
ellipt.] An artery, nerve, vein, or vertebra 
situated in the loin 2858. var. fLambal a. 
and sb. 1696. 

Lumber (lxrmbai), sb. 1 155a. [Prob. f. 
Lumber v but at one time assoc, w. Lum- 
ber sb*] 1. Disused articles of furniture and 
the like, which only take up room ; useless 
odds and ends. b./£. Useless or cumbrous 
material 1649. a. Superfluous fat, esp. in 
horses 1806. 3. N. Amer. Timber sawn into 

rough planks or otherwise roughly prepared 
for the market 1663. 

1. Stands, dishes, formes, chairea, stoles, and other 
lumbar 1567. b. 'The bookful blockhead. .With loads 
of learned I. in his head Pure. 

Comb. : 1. -carrier, a vessel employed in the lum- 
ber-trade; -man, one who works among L, esp. in 
felling and dressing rough timber in the forest ; -mill, 
a sawmill for cutting up L; -room, & room for 1. or 
disused chattels; -trade f the trade in rough timber; 
•wood, a wood where L is cut. 

+Lu*mber, sb* 1617. [var. of Lombard 
jA. 1 ] i. A pawnbroking establishment -1749. 
3. Money due with respect to articles pawned. 
Butler. 

«• Phr. To put to l. ; to put In pawn. To be in l. 
(slang) : to be imprisoned. 

Lumber (ltrmbai), v 1 [ME. lomere , peril, 
f. lome Lame a. ; or ?of direct imitativeforma- 
tion in Eng.] 1. intr. To move in a clumsy or 
blundering manner; now only, to move heavily ' 
by reason of bulk and mass. fa. To rumble. 
1539-1631. 

1- Hush 1 I hear him lumbering ini Foots. 

Lumber (lirmbai), v .' 1 1649. [£. Lumber 
sb . 1 1 1. trans. To cover, fill up, or obstruct 

with lumber; to encumber. Occas. with aver, 
up. b. intr. To lie ms lumber 185a 9 . trans. 

To heap or place together as lumber 1678. 3. 

intr. (N. Amer.) To ait forest umber and pre- 
pare it for the market. Occas. trans. 1809. 

«. Empty bottles lumbered the bottom of every 
closet W. Irving. Hence Ltrmberer (JV.Amer.), 
one employed in the lumber or timber trade. 

Lumber, v .3 slang. 1819. [f. Lumber 
t£. 3 ] To deposit (property) in pawn ; hence 
in passive , to be placed away privily, to be im- 
prisoned. 

fLumber-pie. Also lumbar-pie. 1656. 
[See Lombard a. 3.] A savoury pie made of 
meat or fish and eggs. 

Lumbo- (lirmbi\ used as comb. f. L. lum- 
bus loin, as l.-abdotninal a., pertaining to the 
loins and the abdomen ; so l.-costal, - sacral , etc. 
Lumbrical (lvmbrark&l, ltrmbrik&l). 1694. 
[ad. mod.L. lumbricalix ; see Lumbricus and 
-al.] Nat. Hist . A. adj. Pertaining to or re- 
sembling a lumbricus or worm ; Anal, applied 
to certain fusiform muscles in the hand and the 
foot which assist in flexing the digits. B. sb. 


Often in L. form lumbiicalls, pL «ea* A lum- 
brical muscle 1706. 

Lumbriciform (lnmbr(o)i‘sif/.im), 0. x8a8. 
[bee Lumbricus and -form.] Resembling a 
lumbricus ; vermiform. 

Lumbricold (ltunbroi'koid, ltrmbrikoid). 
1849. [ad. mod.L. lumbricoides ; see Lum- 
bricus and -oiD.j Zool. A. adj. Resembling 
the lumbricus or earth-worm. B. sb* The 

I Oil nd- worm. 

II Lumbricus (lwnbrarktfs). PI. -ci 

ME. [L.] a. The earth-worm, L . terrestris. 
b. The round-worm which infests the intestines, 
AsCaris lumbricoides . 

H Lumen (litf*men). PI. lumina (liwminA). 
1873. [L., ■* light; an opening. I 1. Anat ., 

Hot., etc. A cavity or space enclosed by the 
walls of a tube, cell, or the like. a. Photom. 
A unit of light flux. 

Luminant (htfininfint). 1884. [ad. late L. 

luminantem, pres. pple. of luminare.] A. adj. 
Illuminating, luminous 1891. B. sb. An illu- 
minanL Luminance, luminousness 1880. 
Luminarist (l«»*minarist). 1888. [ad. F. 
luminariste , f. L. lumin -, lumen light.] A 
painter who treats light effectively, or whose 
colour is luminous. So -lam. 

T hat ..subtle I. Adi win van Ostade iR 3 S. 

Luminary (l l £'minari),.r£. 1450. [ad. OF. 
luminaric, F. luminaire masc., ad. med.L. 
luminarium , luminare, f. L. lumin-, lumen ; 
cf. -ARY *.] x. A natural light-giving body, tsfi. 
the sun or the moon 1489. a. An artificial 
light; fin 17th c.//., illuminations betokening 
rejoicing (so med.L. luminaria) 1483. 3. fig . 

A source of intellectual, morad, or spiritual 
light ; a person of * light and leading * 1450. 

s. Wheie the great Luminarie.. Dispenses Light 
from farr Milt. a. There were extraordinary lumi- 
naries in all the windows in the pubiick streets Lwt- 
trkll. 3. A late happy Discovery bv two great 
Luminaries of this Island Bentley. So Lu'i n i n a r y 
a. ( rarr ), pertaining to light 1794. 

Luminate (lJM’minrU), V. Obs. or arch. 
1623. [f. late L. lumin at-, luminare .] trans. To 
light up, illuminate. Hence Lumina*Uon 
(rare), a shedding or emission of light ; •f coster. 
an illumination 2654. 

Lumine (li£*min), v. Now rare or Obs. 
ME. [a. OF\ luminer, late L. luminare. Cf. 
Limn v., Illumine v.] trans. To light up, 
illumine, tin early use, to illuminate (manu- 
scripts, etc.). So t Luminer, illuminator. 
Luminescent (li£mine*s£nt), a. 1889. [f. 
L. lumin-, lumen + -e scent.] a. Emitting 
light otherwise than as a result of incan- 
descence. b. Pertaining to luminescence. 
Hence Luminesce v. intr. to become L Lumi- 
nescence, 1. condition or quality. 
Luminiferous (liflminifSras), a. 1801. [f. 
as prec. + -(iJfErous.] Producing or trans- 
muting light ; esp . in /. ether (see Ether 5). 
Luminist (bd-minist). rare. 1901. [f. as 
prec. + -1 st.] « Luminarist. So -iam. 
Luminous (hw-minas), a. ML. [ad. L. 

lummosus, f. lumin-, lumen light. J 1. Full of 
light ; emitting light ; shining, bright. b. Of 
a room: Well lighted 1610. a. tiansf. and 
fig . : esp. of writers, etc. 1450. 

u The phenomenon of the L sea 179a Some of 
the cuttle-fishes are slightly L 185s. epee. Applied to 
paint, etc. which shows up in the dark. b. The library 
. is elegant and !. Jon shon. a. The I. page of Gibbon 
Shrrioan. L. eloquence Macaui ay. lienee Lumi- 
nosity, the quality or condition of being L; also 
corner. 1634. Lu'minous-ly -ness. 
Lummy (ltrmi), a. slang. 1838. First-rate. 
Lump (lump], sb 1 [ME. lump. Cf. Da. 
(i6fh c.) lump(e lump, Norw. and Sw. dial. 
lump block, stump, log, etc. Ult. etyro. unku.] 
x. A compact piece or mass with no particular 
shape ; often with implication of excessive size, 
protuberant outline, or clumsiness, b. A great 
quantity; a ‘lot', *heap\ Also pi. Mots', 

• heaps \ slangor dial . 1533. a. Applied spec* 
(chiefly fig. in Biblical use) to the mass of c Jw 
taken up by a potter or sculptor for poe opera- 
tion, and to the mns^ of dough intended fbr 
one baking 1526. tb. Hence, allusivtfy, the 
whole mass or quantity of anything. Also, the 
| 1 mass • bulk \ great majority. -1711. fg. An' 


aggregate of units; a congeries, heap, flump, 
cluster ; occas. a group (of persons) -1781. 4. 

A protuberance, swelling, or excrescence, esp, 
one caused by disease or iejuiy in an animal 
body 1475. 5. Applied to persons, colloa. 

a. A heavy, dull person 1597. b. A big 
sturdy creature 1630. 6* techn, a. A bloom 

or loop of malleable iron z686. b. A kind of 
thickish paying brick or tile 1787. c. A barge 
or lighter used in dockyards 1796. d. In 
firearms : (a) The nipple-seat on a gun-barrel ; 
(b) a steel projection under the barrel on a 
break-joint breech-loader which descends into 
a recess in the action. 2844. 

z. A L of Sugar Swift, of lead, iron, etc. Tyndall. 
transf. Thou lumpe of fowls Deform it ie Shams. 
Pbr. A l. in one's throat : (a) a swelling in the throat 1 
(b) a feeling of tightness in the throat due to emotion 
( popular) . L. of day ; the human body 1 a soulless 
person (disparaging). b. A L of money 1860, a 
1 Cor. v. 6. Before that sin turned, .all our 1 . toleaven 
(i. HxaaaeT. s. Take a lumpe of figs e Kings sex. 7. 

Phrases. By the l. (rarely by /.): » in the tump, 
f/n a Ls the whole together. In the 1. 1 in the massi 
in gross 1 wholesale. All of a Li altogether, in a 
heapt also, swollen so as aa appear one 1. 

Comb, i l.-coaL coal including the largest lumps as 
they come trom the mine j L gold, gold in nuggets 1 
1. sugar, loaf sugar broken into lumps or cut into 
cubes 1623 1 L sum, a sum which covers a number of 

llt'tllS. 

Lump (lamp), sb. 2 1545. [« MLG. lum- 
pen, MDu. lompe, G. lump, lumpfisch, F. lomfe ; 
hence mod.L. lumpus (specific name). The 
Du. and LG. forms are evidenced earlier than 
the Eng.] x. An uncouth-looking spiny-finned 
fish of a leaden-blue colour, Cyclofterus lum- 
pus, having a suctorial disk on its belly with 
which it adheres strongly to objects ; the sea- 
owl. a. Comb. : l.-flah, L sucker, — x. 

Lamp (lamp), v. 1 1577. [Of symbolic 

sound : cf. dump, hump, mump, etc.] 1. intr. 
To look sulky or disagreeable. a. trans . Iu 

antithesis with like ; To be displeased at (some- 
thing that must be endured), colloq. 1833. 
a. If you don't like it you may I. it Haliburtom. 

Lump (lamp), v 2 1634. [f. Lump sb. 1 ] I. 
trans. a. To melt down into a lump. b. To 
form or raise into lumps, c. To cover with 
lumps. 1797. a. To put together in one lump, 
mass, sum, or group ; to consider or deal with 
in the lump without regard for particulars or 
details 1634. 3. 'To lay the whole of (a particu- 
lar sum of money) on a single object 1864. 4* 

intr. To collect together Into a lump; to be 
formed or raised into lumps xyao. 5. To move 
heavily along ; to drop daunt like a Tump 1861. 

a. They always L the petty officers and common 
seamen Marry at. The premium and the principal 
are lumped in one sum Sia I. Bacon. 3. He lumped 
it all upon an outsider Derby Day liu ^a. 4. The old 
one IcushionJ, which used to 1 . up all in a heap 1856. 

Lumper (h/'mt>ai), sb. 1785. ff. Lump v. 
+ -lr *.] x . A labourer employed in loading 
and unloading caigoes. esp. limber, a. slang. 
A small contractor, sweater 1851. 3. One who 

lumps things together 1853. 4. Ireland \ A 

coarse variety of potato 1837. 

3. It is good to have hair-splitters and lumpers 
Darwin. 


Lumper, v. Obs. exc. dial. 1581. [Cf, 
Lump v. u 5.] intr. To move clumsily; to 
blunder along. 

Lump-fish • see Lump sb.* 

Lu mping,///, a. ME. [f. Lump or 
v* + -ING*.J ti. Coagulating. Lavington. 
ta. Weighing heavy. ME. only. b. Hence 
colloq. : Great, big 1705. c. Of movement : 
Heavy, clumsy. Also of the noise so pro- 
duced. 1884. a- Characterised by taking things 
in a lump without regard for detail 1790, 
a b. X. pennyworth (now dial.) « * plenty for one’s 
money’. L. weight, good or full weight, j. L. 
methods of cost-keeping 1896.' 

Lumpish (Isrmpij), a. 2598. f L LUMP sb 1 
(and in part Lump v .*) + -mh l . ] tL Heavy 
and unwieldy. 1545. a. Heavy and 
clumsy in appearance, fltfpe, or movement 
1555 3* Stupidly dull 6r heavy; sluggishly 

inactive ; unapprehensive * w8. fs/Low^ 
spirited, dejected, melancholy -1741. g* Of 
squad ; Dull end heavy 174% Ou In tempi, 
’umpy, Obs. (exe. as nonce-use). 2735. 

4- Bj e UJ ^jjmay» nwllancholiy Shams. Hsnoe 
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Lumpkin (ltrm p kin). dial. 1901. [t. Lump 
sb . 1 + -kin. (Cf. the character Tony Lumpkin 
in Goldsmith's Ski Stoops to Conquer .) J A 
clumsy, blundering person. 

Lamp sucker i see Lump sb* 

Lumpy (ltrmpi), a. 1707. [f. Lump 2A 1 + 
-r 1 .] 1. Full of lumps, b. Of water : Cut up 
by the wind into small waves 2857. a. Having 
an outline or shape characterized by lumps 
2708, 3. slang. Drunk 1810. Hence Lu'mpily 

adv., Lu'mpinosa. 

liLuna (l*«-n 4 ). ME. [L., - moon. (In 
senses 1 and a written with capital L as proper 
name.)'] z. The moon (personified) 2539. a. 
fa. Alck. Silver, b. Her. A name for argent in 
blasoning the arms of sovereigns. ME. c. L. 
cornea — Hokn-silver, chloride of silver 
fused. Also Lunx (erron. Luna) cornua. 2706. 
3. EccL A lunette. 4. In full luna-moth : A 
large moth of N. America, Actias tuna, having 
crescent-shaped spots on the wings 2884. 

1. And L. hides her selfe to pleasure vs Kyd. a. 
a. Sol gold is, and L. silver we threpe Chaucu. 

Lunacy (I>£ n&si). 1541. [f. Lunatic ; see 
-act 3.] The condition of being a lunatic; 
intermittent insanity as formerly attributed to 
the changes of the moon ; now gen. any form 
of insanity (idiocy usually excepted). In Lito, 
sucli mental unsoundness as interferes with 
civil rights or transactions. tAlso, an attack 
of this. b. transf. and jig. Mad folly 2588. 

Commission ff L, a communion, Issuing from a 
court, authorising inquiry into a persona sanity. 
Commissioner in /., now, a member of a board 
Inspecting asylums and granting licences to private 
persons who undertake the charge of lunatics. Master 
in /., an officer who investigates cases of alleged 
lunacy and makes orders dealing with the persons and 
estates of lunatics. 

This disease of lunacie. is a disease whose distemper 
followeth the course of the moon Swan, attrib. The 
L. Acts 18B1. b. The wicked lunacies of the gaming- 
table OoLClBTDGB. 

Lunar 1626. [ad. L. lunaris , f. 

tuna ; see -ar.] A. ad;. 2. Of or belonging to 
the moon ; situated In the moon ; ^influenced 
by or dependent on the moon, or supposed to 
be so. a. transf. and fig. &. Monthly, men- 
strual (rare) 1683. b. Like the moon; not 
warmly bright ; pale, pallid 174*- 3 - Crescent- 

shaped. Lunate. Also, marked with crescent- 
shaped spots, ns L underusing. 2635. 4. Of or 

containing silver 1800. 

1. L. cycle : see Cycle sb. 9 (quot.k L. day, the 
Interval between two successive crossings of the 
meridian by the moon. L distance, in Naut. 
Astr.f the distance of the moon from the sun, a 

I rianet, or a fixed star, which is used in calculating 
ongitude at s ea . L month, the interval from one 
new moon to the next, about eq^ days; in pop. 
language, *8 days (four weeks*. L rainbow, one 
formed by the moon's rays. I#, tables, tables for 
showing or calculating toe tome place of the moon at 
any time. L, theory, the deduction of the moon s 
motion from the law of gravitation. L. year , a 
period of is 1. months (about 354I days), a. b. Even 
the lustre of Partridge [in Tom Jones ] is pallid and 
L beside the noontide glory of Mtcawber Swinsusnk. 

I L. bong medical L. 00 lunar *) : » B. > 4* 

onar caustic, nitrate of silver fused. 

B. sb. ti* A moon-like body, a satellite 2651. 

a. A L distance or observation 2830. 3 * A 

bone of the wrist, shaped like a half-moon. 
Also In L. form Jun&re (li*ne»*r*). 1854. 
LuparUn (li*ne»Tten\ 1708. [f. L. 

lunaris + -IAN. 3 A. adj. Inhabiting the moon. 
LOCK YE R. B. sb. 1. A dweller in the moon 

1708. a. One who observes or describes the 
• one who used the lunar method in 
finding longitude 1817. 

Lunary (liAniri), sb. fAlso in L. form 
i«. 0 «fiM- ME. [ad* med.L. lunar la, f. 
L. burnt. 1 su The garden plant Honesty, 
Lunaria biennis. , b. The fern called MOON- 
WORT, Botrychium Lunaria . 

Luoary (U£*n&ri\ a. 1561. [ad. F. Itmaire , 
L. lunaris ; see Lvnai mid -ARY.] - Lunar 
jn various 

Lunate (lul-nA), a* 1777. M. L. lunatics , 
f. tuna; flee -ATE*.] Crescent-shaped. 
Chiefly Hat. Hist. ^ w . 

h. «yee ifleS, leaves 187* So Lu*nated a. (now 

rwrip) 2679* 

Lunatic (lUftiAtUr). ME. [«L Ute L. hi*a- 
tieiu, f. L. Ml ; -ATIC.) 


A. adj. 2. Orig., affected with the inter- 
mittent insanity formerly attributed to the 
changes of the moon. In mod. use, ■» Insane. 
Not now employed technically by physicians. 

b. Uf things: Indicating lunacy; crasy 1605. 

c. fig. Madly foolish, idiotic, * mad * 2572. ta. 
Influenced by the moon -2593. *tb. Farriery . 
Moon-blind -2737. 

*. He was. . euery moneth once LunatRke Lv do. 
The House of Castile. .terminated iu a l. girl 1889. 
c. No policy can be more 1 . than the policy of an- 
nexation Bright. So Luncrtlcal a. {rare) 1599. 

B. sb. A person of unsound mind; a mad- 
man ME. b. fig. A madly foolish person 1603. 

The Lunaticke, the Louvr, and the Poet, Are of 
imagination all compact Snaks. attrib. 1. asylum 
(also L hospital, thouse), a hospital for toe re- 
ception and treatment of lunatics. 

Lunation (lUrnef-Jan). ME. [ad. med.L. 
lunationem, f. luna ; see -ation.] i. The 
lime from one new moon to the next, a lunar 
month (about 39} days), ta. The time of full 
moon -2686. g. A menstruation (rare) x8aa. 
Lunch (Inn/), sb. 1591. [Perh. f. Lump 
sb. 1 , on the analogy of hump, hunch, bump, 
bunch.] fx. A piece, a thick piece; a hunch 
-2785. a. Coiloq. for Luncheons, a. (Now 
the usual word exc. in formal use.) 2829. 

a US. A light repast taken at any thue in the 
twenty-four hours. Hence Lunch v. inir. to Lake 1 . 
>893 \ trans. {collog.) to provide L for i8q9. 

Luncheon (Ir-njan), sb. 1580. [Perh. 
extended from lunch, after punch, puncheon, 
etc.] tx. ~ Lunch sb. x. -1824. a. Orig., a 
slight repast taken between two meal-times, 
esp. in the morning. Still so applied by those 
wno dine at midday; with others, luncheon 
denotes a less ceremonious midday meal than 
dinner. Now somewhat formal. 1652. 

I. A large I. of brown bread H. Brooke, a. U.S. 
(cf. Lunch sb. 2 quota.), attnb. A I bar i8gi. L.- 
baskets 1903. Hence Lumcheon v. intr . to lunch. 

Lundy foot (ltrndilut). 1811. [C Lundy 
Foot, a Dublin tobacconist.] A kind of snuff. 

Lune 1 (l»fin). 1470. [var. of Loyn.] 
Hawking. A leash for a hawk. 

Lune*(lifln). arch. 1611. [ad. med.L. 
l:tna lit. * moon ', hence 1 fit of lunacy ’, 
whence F. lune, G. laune. | pi. Fits of lunacy ; 
mad freaks or tantrums. 

Lune 3 (lifin). 1704. [a. F. lutte : — L. 

luna.] x. Geom . The figure formed 011 a 
sphere or on a plane by two arcs of circles that 
enclose a space. a. Anything in the shape of 
a crescent or half-moon 1706. 

Lunel (l‘«nc*l). 1770. [f. £««*/( Il^rault) 
a town in France.] A sweet muscat wine. 
Also l.-winc. 

Lunette (lumet). fAlso lunet(t 1580. 
[a. F. lunette, dim. of lune moon.] fx. A little 
moon, ft satellite. Bp. Hall, f 9. The figure 
of ft crescent moon -1787. 3. Farriery. A 

horseshoe consisting of the front semicircular 
portion only. Also l.-shoe. 1580. 4. Arch. a. 

An arched aperture in a concave ceiling for the 
admission of light 1613. b. A crescent-shaped 
or semicircular space In a ceiling, dome, etc., 
decorated with paintings or sculptures ; a piece 
of decoration filling this 2733. 5. Fort if. A 

work larger than a redan, consisting of two 
faces and two flanks 2704. 6. A blinker for a 

horse 2653. 7. fa* /A Spectacles -J 79 6 * b.A 
kind of concavo-convex lens for spectacles 
1855. 8. A watch-glass of flattened shape 

2833. 0* the guillotine, the circular hole for 
the victim's neck 2859. xo. Glass-making. A 
flue in the side of a furnace, to admit smoke 
and flame to the arch ; a linnet-hole 2839. * *- 

A forked Iron plate into which the stock of 
a field-gun carriage is inserted 2875. . 1a. Eccl. 
A circular crystal case to bold the consecrated 
Host 2890. 

Lung (Ion), [OE. lung** sir, fern. ; f. 
Tent root *tutgg- 1 — Indo-Eur. *ly$k- in Skr. 
laghu-, Or. iKatppbs light ; see Light aJ (The 
lungs were so called because of their lightness; 
cf. Lights*)] i. Each of the two breathing 
organs in man and mm t vertebrates* placed 
within the cavity of the thorax, one on each 
side of the heart, and communicating with the 
trachea or windpipe, h. transf. and Mg. 1651. 
a. Applied to analogous organs in other 


animals 2889. f g. pi. One who blows the 
fire ; a chemist's assistant >2663. 4. Lungs of 
(the) oak, toak-lungs = Lungwort c. 2650. 

1. Gentlemen,, .of such sensible and nimble Lungs 
that they always vse to laugh at nothing Shake b. 
Lungs of {London, etcj, open spaces within or 
adjacent to a city 1808. 

Cotub.* 1 . -fever, pneutriu»(a ; -flah, a fish having 
lungs as well as gills, a dipnoan ; -flower, the Marsh 
Gemian (Gerarde) 1 tlung(s)-growing, a disease in 
cattle, in which the lungs adhere to the side ; so tl.» 
grown a. 1 1 . lichen — Lungwort c ; -power, 
power of voice 1 -worm, a parasite infesting the 
lungs of catile. 

Lunge, longe ihmdg), sb . 1 1607. [a. F. 
longe halter, var. of OF*, loigne : — pop.L 
*longea, f. L. longus Long a. J ti. gen. A 
thong, cord. ToPSELL. a. A long rope used 
in training horses ; it is fastened at one end to 
the horse T s head and held at the other by the 
trainer, who causes the horse to canter m a 
circle 2700, 3. a. The use of the lunge in 

training borses. b. A circular exercising- 
ground in which the lunge is used. 1833. 
Lunge sb* Also lounge. X748. 

[Aphet. var. of AlLonCB *■] J. A thrust with 
a sword (spec, in Fencing) or other weapon. 
3. A sudden forward movement; a plunge, 
rush 1873. 

Lunge (lnndg), sb* /inter. Also longe, 
'longe, ’lunge. 1883. [Short for masha loupe, 
etc., var. of Maskinonge.] The Great Lake 
trout ( Salvelinus namaycush ). 

Lunge (lends), u.l Also lounge. 1735. 
[f. Lunge sb* J 2. intr. a. Fencing. To make 
a thrust with a foil or rapier. b. Boxing. To 
deliver a straightforward blow. 2809. c. quasi- 
trans. with cognate obj. To deliver (a kick, 
etc.) ; also with out 2735. s. trans . To drive or 
thrust with or as with a lunge 1841. 3. intr 

To move with a lunge ; to make a sudden for- 
ward movement ; to rush i8ax. 

k. C. The Mulligan.. lunged out a kick Thackeray. 

Lunge, longe (lvnd£), r. a Also lounge. 
1806. [L Lunge 2. trans. To put (a 

horse) through his paces by the use of Die 
lunge; to m.ike a horse gc round the lunge. 
3. intr. Of the horse : To go round the lunge 
| in a specified direction 1833. 

Lunged (lmjd), ppl. a . 1693. [f. Lung + 
-ED *.] Having lungs, or something resembling 
lungs ; as small-, weah-l., etc. 

Lungeous (Ii7*iul3as > ), a. dial. 1787. [f. 

Lunge sb* or v . 1 + -ous.J Rough-mannered, 
violent (in play). 

ULungi (hrngf). 2616. [Urdu (Pers.) lungs, 
f. lung of the same meaning.] A loin-cloth. 
Also, the material of this. 
fLu*ngis. 1560. [a. OF. lottgis L. Longi- 
nus, apocryphal name of the centurion who 
pierced our Lord with a spear, pop. assoc, w. 
L. longus long.] a. A long, slim, awkward 
fellow; a lout. b. A laggard, a lingerer. 
-1706. 

Lungwort ( lir q writ). [OE. lungtnwyrt , f. 

I ungen Lung + wyrt Woht.'J The Eng. 
name of various plants; esp. a. The boragina- 
ceous plant Fnlmonaria officinalis (Common 
Lungwort), having leaves with white spots 
(fancied to resemble the spots in a diseased 
lung) 1 538. tb. The Great M ullein , l 'erbascum 
Thapsus -1706. c. A species of lichen (St ict a 
pttlmonacea or pulmonaria), otherwise know n 
as Lungs of Oak (see Lung 4) and Tree Lung- 
wort 2578. 

Luniform (li£*nif/£im), <2. 1896. [f. L. 

luna moon J see -form. J Moon-shaped ; spec. 
in Nat. Hist. 

Lunisofar (liftni|Sda a l&x), a. 2691* [f. L. 
luna + Solar. J A sir. Pertaining to the 
mutual relations of the Sun and moon, or 
resulting from tbetr combined action. 

L. period-, a cycle of 53a years (*■ xy XaE, the num- 
bers of years iu the cycles of the moon aud sun 
respectively). L. year ; ft year divided into lunar 
months, but whose average length Is determined by 
‘the sun. ' 

Lunistlce (bfi-nistis). 1650. [f- L. luna 
tnoon, after solstice.] Astr. The point o t kihae 
at which the moon is farthest north or south m 
‘her monthly Course. 
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Ltiniti*dal, a. 1851. [f. L. lutta + Ti dal.] 
Pertaining to the movements of the tide de- 
pendent on the moon. 

L. interval', the interval between the culmination 
of the moon and the time of high water. 

Lunt (lent), sb. Sc. 1550. [a. Du. font a 

match.] 1. A slow match; also, a torch. 9. 
Smoke without flame, as that from a pipe. 
Also, hot vapour. 1785. Hence Lunt v. intr . 
to smoke, emit smoke; also, (of smoke) to 
curl ; quasi -/rani, to smoke (a pipe) ; trans . to 
kindle, light up. 

II Lunula (Htf-nitflA). 1571. [L., dim. of 

luna.] -* Lunule. Hence Lu'nular a. per- 
t tiding to or resembling a lunule, crescent- 
shaped 1727; + sb. a crescent -shaped figure 
1570-1789. Lu'nulate (1760), -ated (1705) 
adjs. crescent-shaped; marked with ciescent- 
shaped spots. 

Lunule ( 1 'iJniul). 1737. [a. F, ad. L. 

lunula, dim. of luna.'] Nat. Hist . and Gtom. 
A crescent-shaped mark, b>dy, or figure. £>0 
Lu*nulet Nat. Hist, a sm ill lunule 2826. 
Lunulite (l'// ni/ 7 Uit). 1845. Tad. mod.L. 
lunuhtes ; see Lunula and rrKLl Geol. A 
small fossil coral, inoie or less circular in 
sh ipe. 

Luny, var. of Loony. 
llLupercal (hw paikil), sb. 1513 [L., 

subst. form ol lupercale , neut. of lupercalis 
pertaining to Lupercus, the Roman Pan.] 
Rom. Anliq. x. A grotto on the Palatine sacrea 
to Lupercus. a. A festival held annually in 
February in honour of Lupercus. Also pi. 
Lupercalla. 160 x 

a You all did se*-, that on the Lupercall, I thru a 
presented him a Kingly Crowne Jul. C. iti ii. aoo. 
So tLupe’rc&l a. rare, pertaining to the Lupercal 
or Lupercalia 1607-56. 

Lupine, lupin (\\ii -pin], sb. ME. [ad. L. 
lupinus, lupinum .J 1. Any plant of the legu- 
minous genus Lupinus ; in early use, chiefly 
/,. albus, cultivated for the seed and for fodder; 
later, species of various colours cultivated in 
fl iwer-gardens. 9. pi. The seed of this plant. 

Lupine (l»tf -pain), a. r66o. [ad. L. lupi- 
nus, f. lupus wolf.] Having the nature or 
qualities of a wolf. 

Lupinin (liAf’pinin). 1839. [ad. F. lupin tug; 
see Lupine sb. and -in 1 .] Chem . A bitier 
glucoside obtained from the seeds of Lupinus 
albus. 

Lupulin (hirpidlin). 1836. [f. mod. I,. 

lupulus hop + -in *.] 1. Hot. The resinous 

jellow powder found under the scales of the 
calyx of the hop. o. Chem . The bitter principle 
obtained from this powder 1839. Hence 
LupulPnic a . relating to lupulin. 
llLupus (lifi ptfs). 1590. [L., ■ wolf.] x. 
Med. A disease of the skin, usually tubercular 
and ulcerous, eating into the substance and 
leaving deep scars. 9. Astr. The Wolf, a con- 
stellation south of Scorpio 1706. 8. The pike 

or luce 2706. Hence Lu'pous a. pertaining to 
or affected with L 1883. 

Lurch (lfritf), sb 1 1533. [ a. F. lourche 

(••rron. Lourche) a game like backgammon; 
also used as adj. in the phr. demeurer lourche . J 
+ i. A game supposed to have resembled back- 
gammon -1693. 9. Used in some games to 

denote a state of the score in which the winner 
is far ahead of the loser ; often, a * maiden set* 
or love-game ; at cribbage, a game in which the 
winner scores 6x before the loser has scored 
31 ; in wliLt, a treb'e. Now rare or Obs . 
*570* 8- Discomfiture; disadvantage. Obs . 

exc. in phr. to leave in the to leave in ad- 
verse circumstances without assistance. 1584. 
t 4 * [f- Lurch 7». 1 9] A cheat, swindle -1616. 

a. Phr, To save the l . : in whist, to prevent one's 
adversary from scoring a treble. 3. Phr. f To 
live (a person) the L : to get the better of. 

Lurch (lSitJ), sb . 2 1568. f f. Lurch vA] 
I. An act of lurching or getting the start in 
obtaining food, profit, etc. 9. phr. To lie at 
{on, upon the) L : to lie concealed ; to lie in 
wait 1578. 

Lurch (lSitf), sb .8 1819. [?] x. (Orig. 
Namt.) A sudden leaning over to one side! as of 
a ship, a person staggering, etc. Also, a 


lurching gait. a. U.S. A propensity, leaning 

% ere the Bhip gave a 1., and he grew sea-sick 
Bvbon. 

Lurch (lihtj), v - 1 ME. [app. a var. of 
Lurk v.) fi. intr. To remain in or about a 
place fuitively -2790. b. Of a greyhound ; To 
run cunning, and let the opponent do the work 
1824. 9. trans . To get the start of (a person) 

so as to prevent him irom obtaining a fair share 
of food, profit, etc. Later, to delraud, cheat, 
rob. arch. 2530. 1*3. To be beforehand in 

securing (something) ; to engross, monopolize 
(commodities) ; later, to piller, filch, steal 
-1660. 4. To catch (labbits) by means of 

lurcheis 172 7. 

1. I my selle..am faine to shuffle, to hedge, and to 
1 . Shaks. a Yon haue lurch'd your friends of the 
better halfe of Lhe gai land B. JoN9. 3. absol. Wherein 
had he been a thiefe, if he had not. .meant to 1. out of 
the common Treasury? Bp. Hall. 

Lurch (l»itj), t/. 2 ME. [f. Lurch r^. 1 ] i. 
trans. To defeat by a lurch, as in cribbage, etc. 
(see Lurch sb. 1 a), tb. fig. To defeat 2716- 
1829. +9. To leave in the lurch, disappoint, 

deceive 2651-1810, 

Lurch (Ifritf), vfi (Orig. Naut.) 2833, Tf. 
Lurch j£. 3 ] 2. intr. Of a ship. etc. : To make 

a lurch ; to lean suddenly over to one side; to 
move with lurches. 9. To move suddenly, un- 
steadily, and without purpose in any direction ; 
to stagger 1851. 

s. The boat lurched through the breakers like a log 
1845. a. Wheie the tipsy trainband-man is luiching 
against the post Thackkray. 

Lurcher (loMtJaj), 1598. [f. Lurch vA + 
-kr 1 .] ■fi. One who forestalls others of their 
fair share of food ; hence, a glutton -2616. 9 . 

One who filches in a mean fashion; a petty 
thief, swindler, rogue 2528. 3. One who 

loiters or lies hidden in a suspicious manner ; 
a spy 2706. 4. A cross-bred dog, properly 

between the collie and the gieyhound ; much 
used by poachers for catching hares and rabbits 
1668. b. slang. A bum bailiff 2785. 

Lurdan arch, or Sc. and dial. 

ME. [a. OF. lourdtn, f. lourd heavy; see 
Lourd.] A. sb. A term of abuse; a sluggard, 
vagabond, loafer. B. adj. Worthless, ill-bred, 
lazy ME. 

Lure (l'uw), sbA ME. [a. OF. leurre, 
loerre, hire, cogn. w. It. logoro bait; prob. of 
Teut. origin ; cf. G. Inner bait.] 1. An 
apparatus used by falconers to recall their 
hawks, being a bunch of feathers attached to a 
cord, within which, during its training, the 
hawk finds its food 1.140. 9. Her. A^ repre- 

sentation of this, consisting of two birds' wings 
with the points downwards, and joined above 
by a ring attached to a cord 1572. 8 * (orig. 

fig.) Something which allures, entices, or tempts 
ME. 4. A means of alluring animals to be 
captured; in Angling a more general teim 
than bait 1700. € ,.b. Erron.: A trap or snare 

(fig*) *463* 5- The cry of a falconer recalling 

ins hawk ; fig . any alluring cry 1653. 

l As Faulcons to the 1 ., away she flies Shaks. 
Phi. To alight on the /., to bring, call, come , stoop 
to ( the or one’s) /, 3. How many have with a smile 

made small account Of beauty and her lures? Milt. 

Lure ()iq®j), sb 2 techn. Also lewer. 
2858. [Shortened from Velurk.] A pad of 
silk or velvet used by hatters for smoothing. 
Lure (lifl»j^ f v. ME. [f. Lure sb. x J x. 
trans To recall (a hawk) by casting the lure ; 
to call (a hawk) to the lure. a. intr. To call to 
a hawk while casting the lure X530; tto call 
loudly -1626. 8. To nllure, entice, tempt ME. 

3. Lured into a snare by treachery 2855. 

Lurg (lfljg). focal. 1880. [Cf. Luo jM] 
A British marine worm used for bait; the 
white-rag worm. 

Lurid (l l fl* , rid) t a. 1656. [ad. L. luridus .*] 
x. Pale and dismal in colour; wan; ghastly of 
hue. a. Shining with a red glow or glare amid 
darkness 1797. 8* fig (from x or a), with con- 

notation of 'terrible’, 'ominous', 'ghostly*, 

' sensational * ; also, marked by violent passion 
or crime 1850. 4. In scientific use ; Of a 

dingy-brown or yellowish-brown colour x 767. 

1. A leaden glare, .makes the snow and See more 1 . 
Symonds. a. At night also the 1 . reflection of im- 
mense fires hung in the sky W. Ikying, A softness 


gathered over the L fires of her eye 285*. 3. He adds 
one fact more which casta a 1. light on (he annals of 
the peisecution 2870. Hence Lu'Hd-ly adv., -ness. 

Lurk (J&ik), sb. 1899. [I. Lukkv.J i. The 
action of prowling about. In phr. on the l. 
a. dang. A method of fiaud 1852. 

a. The 'bereavement lurk ' is a lucrative one — (i.e.) 
the pretended loss of a wife leic ] 1875. 

Lurk [lftik), v. Now ttterary. ME. [am>. 
f. lur- Lour v. with freq. suffix as in tal-k. 
Cf. LG. lurken to shuffle Along, Norw. lurka to 
sneak away, etc.] 2. intr. To hide oneself ; 
to lie in ambush. (Now only with indication 
of place.) tb. To shirk work ; to idle -2792. 
9. tram/, and fig. Of things: To escape ob- 
servation, to be concealed or latent ME. 8* 
To move about furtively ; to steal along , away, 
out. Now rare. ME. 

x. Shaftesbury, had left his house and secretly 
lurked in the city Hunk. a. The Vices that L in the 
secret Corners ol the Soul Addison. 

Lurry (lp*ri). Obs. exc. dial. 1580. [Short 
f. Liu 1 poop.] x. Something said by rote; a 
lesson, set speech, * patter ’ ; fig. a cant foi- 
inula. a. A confusion of voice-*; babel, hub- 
bub 1649. 8* A confused assemblage (of 

persons) or mass (of things) 1607. 

x. Then was the Piiest set to con his motions, and 
liis Postures, his Liturgies, and his l.unie* Milt. 

Lurry: see Lorry. 

Luscious (lr-Jasj, a. ME [perh. aphetic f. 
Delicious.] 2. Sweet and highly pleasant in 
taste or smell. 9 . Sweet to excess, cloying, 
sickly 1530. 8* Of immaterial things. Cap. of 

language, literary style, etc. : Sweet and 
highly pleasing to tlie eye. ear, or mind. 
Chiefly dyslogistic. 1652. + 4 - C f tales, talk, 

writing, etc. : Lascivious, voluptuous, wanton 
-2815. 

1. L. woodbine Shaks. The most 1 . fruits Johnson. 
fig. The 1. sweets of sin Boylk. 3. A 1. Style stufled 
with gawdy Metaphors and Fancy 17 48. 'J he groups 
of children,. I. in colour and faint in light Ruskin. 
Hence Lu'scious-ly ad v., -ness. 

Lusei\an, \ar. of Lucern 1. 

Lush (\v$) y sb. slang : 1790. [? suggested by 
Lush a. | Liquor, drink; a drinking bout. 
Hence Lu*shy a. drunk. 

Lush a. 2440. [? altered f. Lash «.] 
I, Lax, flaccid ; soft, tender. Obs. exc. dial. 
9. Of grass, etc. : Succulent and luxuriant in 
growth 1610. Also fig. b. Of a season: Of 
1 luxuriant vegetation 1818. H3. Erron. applied 

to colour (a misapprehension of Shakspere's 
use) : Deep, not pale and faint 2744. 

a. How 1 . and lusty the gr.isse lookrs Shaks. In 
the warm hedge grew I. eglantine Siikllky. 3 . 1 he 
I. rose lingers late T. Martin. 

Lush[l»J), v. slang. 2811. [f. Lush jA.] 
1. trans. 'lo ply with ' lush ' or drink 2821. 9 . 
intr. and trans. To drink x8ix. Hence Lush- 
ing vbl. sb. (in pi. abundance; cf. lashings). 
fLu aflDUrg. ME. [Anglicized name of 
Luxemburg.] An imitation of the English 
silver penny, imported from Luxemburg in the 
reign of Edward 111 . Also/., sterling. -17x6. 
God woot no lusahehurgh pa yen ye Chaucu. 

Lusltanian ( 1607. [f. L. 
Lusitania (see below] + -AN.l A. ad). Of or 
belonging to I usitania, an ancient name of the 
region roughly corresponding to modern 
Portugal ; hence (usu. poet.), of or pertaining 
to Portugal 2720. B. sb. An inhabitant of 
Lusitania ; hence, a Portuguese. 
fLusk, sb. M E. [!'. Lusk vJ] A laty fellow ; 
a sluggard -1694. Hence Lusk a. lazy, slug- 
gish 1775. +Lu*sklsh a. 1530, -ly adv., -ness. 
tLusk, v. ME. [Cf. OHG. foscln.] intr . 
To lie hid ; to lie idly or at ease, skulk -1662. 

Luaory (Pm* sari), 0. 1653. [ad. L. lusorius 
belonging to a player (f tutor) + -ous.] Used 
as a pastime ; of the nature of play ; written in 
a playful style. 

A refined specie* of comic poetry, — 1. yet elegant 
D'Israkll So fLuso'rious a. 1613-1697, 

Lust (lf>st), sb. Now literary . [Com. 
lout. : OE. lust masc. : — OTeut. *lmstu-z. 
Cf. Du., G. /*#/•] ft. Pleasuie, delight; also, 
a source of pleasure -2607. fa. Desire, appe- 
tite, relish or inclination lor something -1697 
tb, (One's) desire or wish ; (one's) good 
pleasure -1677. 8- spec, in Biblical and Theol. 
use : Sensuous appetite or desire, as sinful OE. 
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4. Sexual appetite or desire. Now only: 
Libidinous desire, degrading animal passion. 
(The chief current use.) OE. 5. In mod. rhct. 
use : Lawless and passionate desire of or for 
some object. In poetry occas. : Overmastering 
desire [esp. of battle). 1678. +6. Vigour, lusti- 
ness ; fertility (of soil) -x68a. 

a. Lille leysure, and lease 1 ., either toheare Sermons 
or to read bookes Foxk. j. Phr. The /us/s of /At 
flesh, Jltshly lusts.* 4. He never spnied man in hut 
anger, nor woman in his 1 . N a unton. 5 A I. of power 
1786, of applause H. Walpole, of accumulation 
Buskin. 

Lust Host), v. literary and arch. ME. [f. 
Lust tx. trans . To please, delight (also 

absol .). ME. only. fa. intr . To desire, choose, 
wish >1618. 3. To have a strong, excessive, 

or inordinate desire (arch,) 1530. b. spec . of 
sexual desire 1536. 

3 If we be an hungred, we l for bread 1561. b. 
Yet dost thou 1 . after the daughter of our despised 
race Lytton. Hence Lu*ater, one who lusts. A 
1 . after power C. Bronte. 

Luster, obs. and U.S. f. Lustre. 

Lustful (Itrstful), a. [OE. lustfull ; see 
Lust sb . and -pul.] i. Having a strong or 
excessive desire (for something). Also with of 
or to do. Obs . or arch. a. Vigorous, lusty 
{arch.) 1561. 3. Full of or characterised by 

lust ; pertaining to or manifesting sensual 
desire; libidinous 1579. +4. Provocative of 

lust -1667. 

a. This want of lustful! health 1561. 3. Bred . .to 

the taste Of 1 . appetenre Milt. 4. Not all the I. 
Shell-fish of the Sea [etc..] Cowley. Hence Lu'St- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

fLu -stick, a. and adv. Also -ique, 1601. 
[a. Du. luslig.) a. adj. Merry, jolly; chiefly 
with reference to drinking. b. adv . Merrily, 
jovially. -1691. 

Lustihood (lzrstihud). arch. 1599. [f. 

Lusty + -hood.] Lustiness, vigour cf body ; 
+1 11st fulness. So Lu’stlhead [-head] ME., 
now arch. 

Lustily (lvstili), adv. ME. [f. Lusty + 
-l.Y *.] In a lusty or vigorous manner ; •j-lust- 
fully -1589. 

Lustiness (Ir •atines). ME. [f. Lusty + 
-ness. j ? Pleasure, delight -1550; vigour 

ME. ; iluslfulncss, libidinousness -1619. 

Lustless (lxratles), a. Now rare or Ohs. 
ME. [-LESS.] tx. Without vigour or energy, 
listless -x6xa. +a. Joyless -1586. 3. Without 

lust or sexual appetite 1586. 

Lustra, pi. of Lustrum. 

Lustral (lr/’str&l), <*. 1533. [ad. L. htstra- 
2 is, f. lustrum .] 1. Pertaining to the Roman 

lustrum or purificatory sacrifice; lienee, puri- 
ficatory. a. Quinquennial 1781. 

1 The assistants were sprinkled with 1. water 
Gibbon. 

Lustrate(lzrstr*'0, v. 1633. [C 

lu\trare to purify by lustral rites, to go round, 
survey, etc., f. lustrum ; see Lustrum.] i. 
trans. To purify by a propitiatory offering ; 
gen. to purify 1653. fa. a. intr . To pass or 
go through (a place). b. trans. To pass 
through or traverse. -1721. t3» trans. To 

view, survey -1648. 

1. There was.. a great Plague 1 the Oracle advis’d 
them to L the City 1655. Hence Lu*atrativo a. 
pertaining to lustration, purification, or {joe.) wash* 
1112. Lu*atratory a. (rare), lustral, expiatory. 

Lustration (lmtr/i Jjn). 1614* L«d. L. 

lustrationem.) x. The action of lustrating; 
the performance of an expiatory sacrifice or a 
purificatory rite. b. gen. Washing. Chiefly 
foe. 1825. a. fig. Purification, esp. spiritual or 
moral 1655. 3. The action of going round, view- 
ing, or surveying a place; the review (of an 
army) 1614. Now rare* +4. An inspection, 
census. Sir T. Browne, rare . 5. — Lustre 
j b.* F. W. Newman, rare. 

1. Signatures of the cross, and lustrations by holy 
water Tucker, a. l^t them (the prelates] perform a 
I. : let them purify . . this country from this sin 
Chatham. 

Lustre (I* stai), sb 1 Formerly (still U,S.) 
luster. 159a. f a. F. lustre masc. ; Com. Rom. 
sb. f. L. lust rare to Illumine.] x. The quality 
of shining by reflected light ; sheen, refulgence ; 
gloss. Often with adj., as metallic . pearly , 
silky , waxy /. b. rarely in pi* Appearances of 
lustre 1614. e. A composition used to impart 


a lustre to manufactured articles 1737. 9. 

Luminosity, brilliancy, bright light 1549; 
roncr. a shining body or form 174a. 3. tore/. 

Radiant beauty or splendour (of the counte- 
nance, of natural objects, etc.) 160a. 4. fig., 

esp. Brilliance or splendour of renown; glory. 
Also, splendid beauty (of language, etc.). 1555. 
+b. Something that adds lustre ; a glory -1647. 
tc. External splendour -1674. g. a. One of 
the prismatic glass pendants attached to a 
chandelier, etc. b. A cuandelier | the usual 
sense in Fr.J 1716. 6. A thin light dress 

material having a cotton (formerly also silk or 
linen) warp and woollen weft and a lustrous 
surface 1831 

1. All stones of 1 . shoot their vivid ray Gray, a. 
And now the scorching Sun was mounted high, In ail 
its 1 . A unison. 3. Virgins are like the fair flower in 
«s 1 . Gay. 4. The pomp ard 1. of his language J. 
Warton Mythical 1 . illumined all the historic facts 
of Abraham's life 1874. c. Solemnising Nativities 
>and Deaths with eaual L. Sir T. Brown p 

Comb. ; I. mottling, the peculiar mottling seen in 
poecilitic rurksj 1. ware, cheap pottery with surface 
ornamentation in bright metallic colours. Hence 
Lustreless a. 

Lustre Op’stsi), sb 2 Formerly (still U.S.) 
luster. ME. [Anglicized f. L. lustrum. \ A 
period of five years. 

Gome eight more lustres, and your heads will be 
bald like mine Thackeray. 

+Lu-stre, v . 1 rate. 1541. [ad. L. lustrare .] 

- l.USTKATE V. X, 3. -1645 

Lustre (lirstai), v. 2 158a [ad. L lustrare ; 
s<e Lustre tx. t/ans. a. To render 

illustrious. b. To illustrate. c. To make 
spe. ious or attractive. -1644. 3. intr. To be 

or become lustrous. Now rote. 158a. 3. 

trans. To put a lustre upon (cloth, pottery, 
etc.) 1883. 

Lustring (Iz/'strig). Obs. t-xc. arch. (See 
also Lutestring 2 .) 1697. [Alteration of F. 
lustrine, as if f. Li'S IKE j£. 1 +-ING 1 or 
-ing \] A glossy silk labnc. var. Lu’strine 1851. 

Lustrous (Urstrari, a. 1601. [f. Lustre 

sb. 1 + -ous.] Having lustre, sheen, or gloss. 

Where beauty cannot keep her 1 . eyes Kkais. 
Hence Lu'atrous-ly adv., -ness. 

II Lustrum. J V. lustra, lustrums. 1590. 
Li,., prob. f. mot of luere to wash.] x. Horn. 
Antiq. A purificatory sacrifice made quin- 
cjuenmally, after the census had been taken 
1598. 3. A period of five years 1590. 

Lusty (U>Vi), a. Now dial, or rare arch. 
ME. [f. Lust sb. + -y 1 . Uf. G. lustig.) +1. 

J o> fill, merry; lively -1621. ta. Pleasing, 

I leasanL Of persons: Gaily dressed. -1610. 
t3. Full of desire, desirous -1657. t4. Full of 

sexual desire; lustful -1697. 5. Full of healthy 

vig uir; strong ME. t6. Insolent, arrogant, 
scif-confident -1674. +7. Of a fire, wine, 

poison, a disease, etc. : Strong, powerful -1693. 
tb. Of a ship: Sailing well -1669. 8. Of 

actions : Vigorous. Of a me.il, etc. : Hearty, 
abundant. 167a. tQ. Massive, substantial, 

1 irge -1842. 10. Of persons: Massively built. 

Hence, corpulent, fat 1772. 

5. A mery herte m.ikcth a t. age Coverdalk Prov. 
xvii. 22. Like a 1 . flower in June's caress Keats. 
transf. The 1 . young democracy Hi ackie. 8. 1 he 
Turk giiN e him two or three L kicks ou the seat of ' 
honour Burke. 

t| Lusus naturae (lb7-sfls nAin •■«■). Also 
simply lusus. 1661. [L., «= a sport of nature. ] 
A sport or freak of nature ; a maikedly abnor- 
mal natuial production. 

Lutanist, lutenist (1i£-t&nist, -Snist). 
1600. | ad. mcd.L. lutanista , L lutana lute.] 

A lute -player. 

1 Luta*rlous, a. [f. L. lutarius (t lutum 
1 " Iting mud. Grew. So 

f, L, lutare Lute v 2 ) 

; tho material used in 

luting -1657. 

Lute (lutt), sb .1 ME. [a. OF. lut (now 
luth) \ a. Arab. al*etid, where <r/- is the def, art. 
Cf. Pg. alaude .] A stringed musical instru- 
ment, formerly much in vogue, the strings of 
which were struck with the fingers of the right 
hand and stopped on the frets with the left. b. 
The name of a stop in some forms of the harp- 
sichord 1879. 


mud) + -ous.J Jnnaui 
tLu-tary a . [rare) 1661 
+Luta*tion. i6xx. [ 
The process of luting ; 


Comb . : 1 .-backed a., having a back shaped like a 
1. s *pin, one of the pegs or screws for turning the 
strings of the L 

Lute (Jwt), sb. 2 ME. [ad. OF. lut (F. lut) or 
med.l~ (use of L. lutum mud).] x. Tenacious 
clay or cement, used to stop an orifice, to make 
a joint air-tight, to coat a retort, etc., and to 
protect a graft. + a. Mud -1756, 3. A pack- 

ing-ring of india-rubber for making jars air- 
tight 1875. 

Lute sb 3 U.S. 1875. [a. Du. loct.) 
Brickmaking. A straight-edged piece of wood 
ior scraping off superfluous day from a brick- 
mould. 

Lute (li£t), v x Now rare. ME. [f. Lute 
.t^. 1 ] a. intr. To play on the lute ; quasi-// ans. 
to express by means of the lute. b. mtr. To 
sound like a lute. Keats. 

a. Thanne luted Loue iu a loude note, Ecce quam 
bonum et quam iocumium . etc . Langl. 

Lute (lifit), v. 2 late ME. [ad. L. lutare 
(F. luter), f. lutum ; see LUTE sb. 9 ) trans. To 
close, seal, or cover with lute ; to fasten or fix 
with lute. 

Before they distill, luting the Limbeck X594. The 
lids were luted down 1879. 

Luteic (hwtfik), a . 189a. [f. L. luteus 

yellow + -ic. ) Chem. In /. acid : a yellow 
colouring matter prepared from the flowers of 

Euphorbia C 'ypa rtssias. 

Lutein (liw tfm). Also -Ine. 1869. [f. L. 
lut cum yolk of egg (neuL of luteus yellow) + 
-IN 1 . | Cnetn. A substance of a deep yellow 
colour found in the yolk of eggs and the ovaries 
of animals. 

Lutenist: see Lutanist. 

Luteo- (l'wtfo), used as comb. f. L. luteus 
Ll'TEOUS, signifying the presence of a yellow 
colour with some other. Luteo*coba‘ltic a. 
Chem., containing a compound of cobalt with 
a yellow colour. Lu-teo-ftrlvous a. /Jot., of a 
tawny yellow colour. 

Luteolin(li£‘ti#lin). Also-ine. 1839. r«L 
F. luUolin, f. mod.L. ( reseda ) luteo la wcld.l 
Chem . The yellow colouring matter of weld 
[Reseda luteo la). 

Luteous (1'wtibs), a. 1657. [f. L. luteus 

(f. lutum yellow weed) + -ous.] A at. Hist. 
Of a deep orange yellow colour. 

Luter (li«*taj). Obs . exc. Hist. 1474. [f. 
Lute v. 1 + -er l ,] A lute-player. 

Lutescent (liMte sent), a. 1819. [f. L. 

luteus yellow + -escent.] Nat. Hist. Inclin- 
ing to yellow. 

Lu-te-string 1. 1530. [f. Lute sb. 1 + 

String sb.) 1. A string of a lute. 9. A 
noctuid moth having lines resembling the 
strings of a lute on its wings 1819. 

Lutestring 2 (l'tf-tstrin). 1471. [Origin 
obscure. Cf. Lusiring. | A kind of glossy 
silk fabric; a dress or a ribbon of this. 
Lutheran (1 1531. [f. proper 

name Luther + -an.) A. adj. Pertaining to 
Martin Luther (1483--X546), his opinions and 
followers. (In 16th c. used by Roman Catholics 
as coextensive with Protestant. Now chiefly 
applied to doctrinal views peculiar to Luther, 
and to churches which accept the Augsburg 
Confession.) 1530* B. sb. A follower of Luther; 
an adherent of his doctrines ; a member ol the 
Lutheran church 1521. 

B. 1 know her for A spleeny L Shaks. Hence 
Lu theranism, the body of L doctrine ; the holding 
of L. opinions 1560. Lu'theranlxe v. to make or 
become L. 1845. var. fLutlseiian a. and sb. 

1576-89. 

Lutherism (liirjariz’m). 1695. [f. Luther 
+ -ism. I a. =* Lutheranism, b. Something 
characteristic of Luther, or done or said in 
imitation of him. 

Luthem (l'x? bam). 1669, [? corrupt f. 

Lucarne.] A dormer-window. Also L- light, 
'Window. 

Lutist 1697. [f. Luts sb} + 

-1st.] A lute-player. Also, a maker of lutes. 
Lutoae a), a. 1826. [ad. L, lutosus , 

f. lutum mud.] Covered with mud ; miry. So 
Luto’sity 165a 

Lutulent (htf -tidfl&it), a. tare. 1600. [ad.L. 
lutulentus , f. lutum.) Muddy, turbid. Hence 
Lu*tu!ence [rare), muddiness ; mud. dirt 1727. 
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fLox, v 1708. [ad. F. luxer, ad. L. luxare ; 
see Luxate v.] « Luxate v. -1775. 
tLirxate a ppt a. Z597. [ad. L luxatus ; 
tee next] Luxated -x66x. 

Luxate (brk&*t), v. 1623. [fi L. luxate, 

lux art, £ luxus dislocated, a. Gr. Ao£ot.] 
trans. To dislocate, put out of joint. So 
Luxa*tion Surg., dislocation 1552. 

Luxe. 1558. [a F., ad. L. luxus ] +1. 
Luxury -1746. (j a. As Fr. : Luxuriousness, 

sumptuous elegance; esp. in id it ion de luxe , 
train de luxe 1819. 

Luxuriance (logziiieTi&ns, -38-, leksifl»*ri- 
4 ns). 1738. [f. L uxuriant; see - ance.] The 
condition or being luxuriant ; superabundant 
growth or development; exuberance. Also 
quasi-ioicir. 

The faults which crow out of the 1 . of freedom 
Bunn. So Luxu*rfancy (now rare) 164 8. 

Luxuriant (l»gziu»-ri&nt, -$a- f leksiu*-ri&nt), 
a. 1540. fad. L. luxuriantcm, pres. pple. of 
luxuriare t I. luxuria luxury.] t. Producing 
abundantly, prolific. Now rare. a. Of plants, 
etc. : Growing profusely, exuberant, rank 
1661. b. spec, in Bot. Applied where the 
organs of nutrition are more developed than 
those of fructification 1760. 3. Exuberantly 

productive, as genius, fancy, etc. ; profuse, ex- 
cessive, as speech, action, etc.; (of ornamenta- 
tion) excessively rich 1635. U4. Misused for 

Luxurious 1671. 

z. The growth of the 1 . year Pope. a. Wit's like a 
L. Vine Cowlxv. 3. The Irish jig, which they Can 
dance with a most L expression A. Young. The 1 . 
( “ excessively prosperous) great ones of the world 
Golds m. Hence LaxnTiantly adv. 

Luxuriate (l®griu*-nrit, -3Q-, lnksiO**rix , t\ 
V. x6ai. [fi L. luxuria/-, luxuriare ; see prec.] 
1. inir. Of a plant: To grow rank. Now 
rare. Also fig. fOf a writer : To write at 
exuberant length, tb .fig. To grow or develop 
exuberantly into (error, folly, etc.) 1651-1808. 
e. To indulge in luxury ; to feast, enjoy oneself. 
Now only with in, on. i6ai. b. To take great 
delight, revel in (something) 165a 
x. The vineyards hereabouts are.. left to L 1832. 

a. A huge crocodile luxuriating in the slime 1833. 

b. The Oriental mind. . luxuriates in dreams xBBo. 
Hence Lnxurla*tlon 1839. 

fLuxuriety. [f. Luxurious, after variety , 
etc. ] Luxuriance. Sterne. 

Luxurious (l*gziu»*rias, -.a;0- f 1 ok si u»'rias), 
a. ME. [ad. OF. luxurius (mod. F. luxnrieux ), 
ad. L. tuxuriosus ; see Luxury and -ous.] 
ti. Lascivious, lecherous, unchaste -1697. ta. 
Outrageous, extravagant, excessive -1665. 8. 

a. Of persons, etc. : Given to luxury or self- 
indulgence 1606. b. Of things : Of or pertain- 
ing to luxury; characterized by luxury 1650. 
I4. — Luxuriant a. Now rare. 1644. 

3. a. Corintb.. was.. excessively proud and L 1691. 

b. L. wealth Milt., provisions 1879. 4. L, Vines 

1653, grass x8oi. Hence Luxu*rioua-ly adv, 
•ness. 

Lirxurist. Obs. or arch. 1689. [f. Ijjxury 
+ -1ST.] One addicted to luxury. 

Luxury (lekfiiri, loksiuri) ME fa. OF. 
luxurie, ad. L. luxuria, f. luxus abundance, 
etc.] fi. Lasciviousness, lust ; pi. lusts -1813. 
ta.- Luxuriance 1611-1695. 3. Habitual use 
of what is choice or costly, whether food, dress, 
furniture, or appliances 1633. 4. transf Re- 
fined and intense enjoyment 1715. 5. quasi - 

concr. Sumptuous and exquisite food or sur- 
roundings 1704. b. Something which con- 
duces to enjoyment over and above the 
necessaries of life. Hence, now, something 
which is desirable but not indispensable. 1780. 
6. abxtr. Luxuriouancss 1849. 

1. Grov’lling in the sty. .of shameless 1 . C*aw»b. 

3. I never knew or want or luxurie P. Flktchu. 

4. And learn the L of doing good Golds m. 5. Tables 
covered with I. Johnson. 6. Necessaries come 
always before luxuries Bxntham. 

LXX. 166a. The Roman numeral symbol 
for Seventy ; hence, abbrev. for Skptuagint. 
4 y, suffix 1, ap|>ended to sbs. to form adjs., 
represents OE -Ifc : — OTeut. - liko -, from the 
sb. +Ukom appearance, form, body (see Lich). 
The primitive force of the suffix is therefore 
* having the appearance or form indicated by 
the first clement of the word 
The most general senses of the suffix are 


' having the qualities appropriate to * charao 
terisric of 1 , • befitting* ; e.g . beastly, beggarly ^ 
cowardly, kingly, scholarly, soldierly. Another 
use is to form adjs. denoting periodic recur* 
rence, as daily, hourly, yearly, etc. 

-ly, suffix forming ad vs., represents OE 
-lice, derived from -Mho- (see -LY 1 ) with an 
adverWorming suffix -d, repr. the ending of 
the abl. fern. (pre-Teut, -ad) or neut. (pre- 
Teut. did ) ; or. according to others, that of the 
instrumental neut. (pre-Teut. -dm). 

In O l’eut. an adv. with this suffix must have 
implied the existence of an adj. with the suffix 
corresponding to -LY 1 • In OE., however, 
there axe instances (e. g. be a Id lice boldly, swit- 
lice sweetly) in which an adv. has been formed 
from a simple adj. without the intervention of an 
adj. in -lie, and this became the regular mode 
of forming an adv. of manner. Down to the 27th 
c., -ly was frequently attached even to adjs. in 
-ly, as godlily, kind lily, lotulily, state lily ; but 
these formations are now generally avoided by 
recourse to some periphrastic form of ex- 
pression. In daily, hourly, etc., the adj. and 
the adv. are identical in form. Partly and< 
purposely are examples of an adv. f. sb. + -ly a 
witn no related adj. Ad vs. in - ly were in several 
cases app. formed in ME. in imitation of OF. 
adverbs in - mmt , before the corresponding ad- 
jective existed in English. Since the 16th c. 
the suffix has been added to ordinal numerals 
to form advs. denoting serial position, as firstly , 
secondly, etc., after F. presnierement, etc. 

When -ly is attached to a disyllabic or poly- 
syllabic adj. in -U\ the word is contracted, as 
ably, simply, etc. ; monosyllables in - le retain 
the e in writing, ns solely, wholly is peculiar. 
Adjs. of more than one syll. ending in y change 
y to i bef. -ly, as merrily ; in formations from 
monosyllabic adjs. the usage varies, e. g. slily, 
slyly . In duly , truly , the e is dropped. Adjs. 
in -ic nearly always form advs. in -ically. j 
Lyam (lai &m), lyme (laim). Obs. cxc. 
Hist. ME [a- OF. Item (m< d.F. lien) : — E 
ligamen. CfiLiEN.] 1. A leash for hounds, 
or (Her.) a representation of this. a. Short for 
Lyam-hound i486. 

Lyam-houndL, lyme-hound. Obs. exc. 
Hist . 1537. [fi Lyam + Hound.] A blood- 
hound. Also fig. 

Lyard, lyart, a. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [a. 
OF. liart.\ Grey, silvery grey approaching 
white. Applied by Burns to the colour of 
withered leaves. 

The banditen are lyart and runkkd and grey 
Miss Elliot. 

Lycanthropy (laikae-n)>r£pi). 1594. [ad. 
Gr. XvKavdporeia, f. XvebvOparucs liL wolf-mau, 
f. Arixos + &y 0 painos.~\ x. A kind of insanity in 
which the patient imagines himself to be a 
wolf, or, loosely, a beast of any kind. a. The 
kind of witchcraft in which human beings were 
supposed to assume the form and nature of 
wolves 183a 

Hence Lycanthrope 0 ai*L 4 nkr<?*p* l»k«*nhr<ip), 
one afflicted with 1. 1621 ; bKo u<ed as a *vnon>m of 
werewolf 1831. Lycanthro*pic a. of, belonging to, 
or suffering fiom 1. 1629. Lycmuthropiat, a 
lycanthrope 17*7. 

IlLycde ( 1 /**). 1865. [F., ad. L. Lyceum 

(see next).] In Franco, a secondary school 
maintained by the State, as dist. from a 
collide or secondary school maintained by a 
municipality. 

Lyceum (loisrflm). Alsorrvw*. Lycseum. 
1579. [a. L. Lyceum , ad. Gr. Aihctioi', neut. of 

Avne tor epithet of Apollo, to whose temple the 4 
Lyceum was adjacent.] x. (With caa L.) 
Name of a garden with covered walks at 
Athens, in which Aristotle taught. Hence, the 
Aristotelian philosophy and its adherents. 
Also transf. a. Adopted as the title of ttterary 
institutions, and of the buildings eredted for 
them, usu. including lecture-rooms, class- 
rooms, and a library xS . . 8* « Lvcre 1827. 
4. US. An institution in which popular lec- 
tures are delivered on literary and scientific 
subjects t8aa 
Lych(e, obs. f. Lies. 

Lychee, var. of Litchi. 

Lych-gate: sec Lich-gate. 


H Lychnis (li knis). Pi. lyctmides (li k- 
nkils). x6ox. £L», a. Gr. A vgets some red 
flower, L Xtixwos lamp.] Bot. A genus of 
caryophyllaoeous plants, induding the Cam- 
pion and the Ragged Robin. 

LychnoBOope ^li'kmfsk^p). 1843. [ { Gr. 
A \>x vo * lamp + -OKvTToi -scope.) Arih. K 
name given to the low side window (see Low 

a. Combs', a) on the supposition that its purpose 
was to allow lepers to see the altar lights. 
tLydum. 1597. [late L., a. Gr. kvmav 9 
orig. neut. sing, of Ammo* Lycian.] The 
shrub lk>x-thom (A. barbarutn), its fruit 1 or 
the juice extracted from it -1839. 

|| Ly coper don (laik<tyo*jdjJfo). 1756. [mod.L.; 
irreg. f. Gr. At/eos wolf + uipbeoOai to break 
wind.] Bot. The fungus Puff-ball, L.Bovista. 
Lycopodium (laikffptfu-diflra). 170 6. 
[mod.L., £ Gr. Atwcot wolf + rob-, nobs foot, 
from the claw-like shape of the root.] i. 
Bot. A plant of the cryptogamous genus lyco- 
podium ; a club-moss, a, A fine inflammable 
powder, also called 'vegetable brimstone’, 
consisting of the spores of Lycopodium , used in 
surgery as an absorbent, and in theatres for 
making stage lightning 1836. 

Hrnce Ly* copod, a club-moss 1846. Lycopo- 
dia*ccoua «. pertaiuing to tbe N.O . Lyiopodiacetr 
1852. Lyco'podite, a fossil L 1839. 

Lyddite (li’dait). 1888. [I. Lydd in Kent, 
i where first tested.] A high explosive, com- 
posed chiefly of picric acid ; used in making 
explosive shells. 

Lydian (lrdifin). 1545. [fi L. Zydius, Gr. 
At)8(or + -AN.] A. adj. x. Pertaining to the 
Lydians, a people of Asia Minor, or to Lydia 
1584. 3. spec, in Mas. a. A mode in ancient 

Greek music of a soft and effeminate character. 

b. The third of the authentic ecclesiastical 
modes, having F for its * final ’, and C for its 
'dominant*. 1^79. 

s. a. Lap me m soft I.. siren. Married to immortal 
verse Milt. Comb. L. -stone Ml in., a black variety 
of jasper (basamic), ur<ed by jewel bus as a touchstone 
for testing gold. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Lydia; also, the 
language of the Lydians 1545. 

Lye flai), sb. [OJi. lea^ OTeut. *laugd ; 
prob. t root *lau- to wash (see LATHER) + 
suffix -gd : — OAryan yd .] 1. Alkalized water 

made by the lixiviation of vegetable ashes ; 
also applied to any strong alkaline solution, 
esp. one used for washing, b. Any detergent ; 
a cleansing substance. Also fig. ME. 3 . 
Water impregnated with salts by decoction or 
lixiviation. Now rare. 1634. 3. attrib ., as 

l. -ashes, etc. 1601. 

Lye, var. of Lie. 

Lying (lai-iq), vbl. sb 1 ME. [fi Lie x/.i + 
-Ing *.) x. The action of Lie v. x a. concr . 
With qualification (as aty, soft , etc. 1 .) ; 
Accommodation foi repose 1853. 

Lying (Ui-ig), vbl. sb 2 ME [f. Li* t> 2 + 
-ing 1 .] The action of Lie vf\ the telling 
of lies. 

Lying Q?*’* 1 }' PP* a 1 GE [f. Lie w , 1 + 

-ing *. J That lies (see the vb.L 

Comb, i Ldog, a setter | •panel, ti«) QM which 
occupies the lowest phue in a scries; U>) one whose 
largest dimension, or whose grain, lies horisontelly ; 
•wall Miming a/sd-tvs// (Foot sb. Combs, a) 

Lying (lai-iq), ppl. afi ME [fi Lie v* *♦- 
•ing *• | That lies; mendacious; deceitful, 
false. Hence Ly*ingly adv. 

Lying-rn. ME. [Lying vbl. sbM The 
bei ng in childbed ; accouchement. Also 
attrib . as 4 hospital 

Lyken, obs. fi Lieko. 

Ly*ke-wake, lykewake (teHc,wrk). 
ME. ffi tyke, Lich + Wake sb .] The 
watch kept at night over a dead body. 

Lym, Lymail^e, obs. ffi luu sbJ, 

Li MAIL. 

Ly*me-gram. 1776. [?f. Lime rb.* with 
reference to its binding quality, the spelling 
being tnfl. by Efymus.'} The name for grasses 
of the genus Rlymm, esp. A. arenarius, which 
is planted on sand to keep it from shifting. 

Lymph (limf). 1630. [ad. L. fymfiha (also 
used In Eng.), var, (due to association, w. Gr. 
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uvfjuprj Nymph) of *limpa (whence limp id us 
Limpid). ) i. Pure water ; water fin general ; a 
stream. Only poet, and rhet. Also fig. and 
irons f t». Bot. The sap in plants -1830. a* 
Phys. A colourless alkaline fluid, derived from 
various tissues and organs of the body, resem- 
bling blood but containing no red corpuscles 
1725. 4. a. The exudation from a sore, etc. 

to. Now often spec, for voccitu the matter 
taken from cow-pox vesicles, etc. to be used in 
vaccination; also extended to any morbid 
(natter similarly used as a prophylactic. x8oo. 
5. attrib., as l .-cell, -corpuscle ; l.-secretion ; 
Informing adj.; 1. -heart, in some lower verte- 
brates, one of a number of contractile muscu- 
lar sacs which pump the 1. forward. 

Lymphad (li mfsed). Also flang-, lum-, 
lime-. 1536. [Gael, longfhad a ( — long ship + 
fada long).] A one-masted galley propelled by 
oars. Now only Hist., and Sc. Her. 

II Lymphadenitis (limfaedfiwi'tis). 1879. 
[mod. L., L Lymph + Gr. dbfy gland + -itis.] 
Path. Inflammation of the lymphatic glands. 
So Lympha* denoid a. resembling the tissue of 
a lympliatic gland 1877. || Lymphadeno’ma, 

a tumour consisting of lymphoid tissue 1873. 
jj Lymphangitis (limfarnd^artis). 1861. 
[mod L., f. L. lympha Lymph + Gr. dyyuov 
vessel i -itis.] Path . Inflammation of the 
walls of the lymphatic vessels. 

Lymphatic (limfartik). 1649. [*d. L. 

lymphaticus mad, frensied, f. lympha Lymph. 
The d. L. word may be due to association of 
lympha w. Gr. rvfitpyi ; cf. vvjjupiav to be frenzy- 
stricken.] A. adj. fL Frenzied, mad -182a. 
1L In senses conn. w. Lymph, x. a. Phys. 
and Anat . Pertaining to or concerned in the 
secretion or conveyance of lymph, as in /. 
gland , vessel. Also, of the nature of l>mph, as 
l. fluid, humour (rare). 1649. +b. Pot. Con- 

taining or conveying sap -1836. a. Having 
the characteristics (flabby muscles, pale skin, 
sluggishness) formerly attributed to an excess 
of lymph in the system 1834. 

1. a. L. system, the L vessels and glands collectively. 
L. heart m lymph- heart. a 1 n . persons of a 1. 
habit, the skin becomes white J. Forbes. 

B. sb. +1. A lunatic, a madman -1763. a. 
Chiefly pi. Vessels similar to veins, whose 
function is the conveyance of lymph. fAlso 
applied to the sap-vessels in plants. 1667. 
Lymphoid (U’mfoid), a. 1867. [f. Lymph 
+ -OID. J Phys. Resembling lymph, lymph- 
corpuscles, or the tissue of lymphatic glands. 

|| Lymphoma (limfda'mA). PI. -mata. 
1873. [f. Lymph, after carcinoma % etc.] Path. 
A tumour having the structure of a lymphatic 
gland. Hence Lympho'matous a. 
Lymphous (U*mf»s), a. 167a. [f. Lymph 

-OUS .1 Phys. Containing, of the nature of, 
or resembling lymph. 


Lymphy (U-mfi), a. 1848. ff. Lymph + 
V '.] Of the nature of or resembling lymph. 
Lyn, obs. f. Linn. 

Lyncean (linsj'&n), a. 16 22. [f. L. lynceus 
'a. Gr. Airyireior, f. Avyf Lynx) + -an. 


Occas. used with a reference to Lynceus , an 
Argonaut, famous for his sharp sight.] Lynx- 
like; sharp-sighted. 

Lynch (linj), v. Ong. U.S. 1836. [f. 
Lynch ; see Lynch LAW. ] trans. To condemn 
and punish by lynch law. Orig., to whip, tar 
and feather, or the like ; now only, to Inflict 
sentence of death by lynch law. 

Lyncbet, variant ot Linchet. 

Lynch law. Orig. U.S. Tn early use 
Lynch's (Lftnch'a) law. x8iz. The practice 
of inflicting summary punishment upon an 
offender, by a self-constituted court without 
legal authority; now limited to ihc summary 
execution of one charged with a flagrant 
offence. (The capital L is still often used.) 

The originator or Lynch Inw was Captain William 
Lynch of Pittsylvania in Virginia. According to A. 
Ellicott {Lift and Lett „ 1908, soo) 'this self-crested 
indicia] tribunal was first organised in the state of 
Virginia about tba yeat 1776 '1 another authority gives 
the date definitely as 1980. 

Lynch law. howew shocking it may seem to 
Buropeana, It hr r e moved from arbitrary violence 
" Judge Lynch, the imaginary authonty 


6 (Ger K41n). d (Fr. pan), tt (Ger. Mwiler). 


from whom the sentences of lynch law are said to 
pi-oceod. 

Lynn. Common U.S. vnr. of Linn 2 . 
Lynx (ligks). ME. [a. L. lynx, lyncem , a. 
Gr. Ai/y£ (Avyx-), cogn. w. OE. las, G. luchs.] 
1. Any animal of the sub-genus Lynx of the 
genus Pel is, having a tufted ear-tip, short tail, 1 
and spotted fur. a. The fur of the lynx 1839. 
8. A northern constellation 1798. 

1. A black 1. snarled and pricked a tufted ear BaowK* 
ing. Comb, l.-eye, an eye as keen as that of a 1 1 to I 
•eved a., having eyes like those of a 1. 1 keen-righted. 

Lyort, short form, with enrly spelling, of 
Lyon King of Arms (see King-of-Arms), the 
title of the chief herald in Scotland ; so named 
from the lion on the royal shield. Also Lyon 
Herald (see Herald sb.), Lyon King. 

II Lyra (bis-r&). 1586. [L., a. Gr. AtJpo.] 

fi.A lyre -1734. 9. Astr, (With cap. L.) 

An ancient northern constellation ; ■■ Harp sb. 
a. 1658. 8* Anat. A part of the under surface 

of the corpus callosum of the brain, marked 
with lines suggesting the strings of a lyre 1756. 
Lyraid £tai»T*,id), Lyrid (bi^-rid). 1883. 
ff. Lyra + -id 8 .J Astr. One of a group of 
meteors apparently radiating from Lyra. 
Lyrate (lai»*rrU), a. 1760. [ad. mod L. 
lyratus , f. lyra Lyre ; see -ate *.] Nat. 
Hist . Shaped like a lyre. In Pot., of a leaf : 
Pinnatifid, with the upper lobes much larger 
than the ldwer. So Ly*rated a. 1753. Hence 
Ljrrately adv. in a L form. 

Lyre (laisj). ME. [a. F. lyre, OF. lire , ad. 

1 L. lyra, a. Gr. AtJpa.J z. A stringed instru- 
ment of the harp kind, used by the Greeks for 
accompanying song and recitation. b. fig. 
esp. as the symbol of lyric poetry 1683. a. Astr. 
« Lyra a. 1868. 3. Anat. = Lyra 3, 1900. 

1. b. Make me thy 1. even as the forest U Shelley. 
Comb. : L-bat, a specie* of bat, Megadtrma lyra j 
-bird, an Australian bird, Mcnura superb a or Af. 
nova -hot lands* . resembling a pheasant, with a beau- 
tiful lyre-shaped tail ; -pheasant, -tall * lyre-bird; 
•turtle Cl. a n the leather-back or trunk-turtle, 
Dermochelyt cor i actus . 

Lyric (li'rik). 1581. [a. Y.lyriquc , or ad. 
L. lyricus, a. Gr , f. Abpa Lyre. ) 

A. adj 1. Of or pertaining to the lyre ; 
meant to be sung ; pertaining to or character- 
istic of song. Now the name for short poems, 
usually divided into stanzas or strophes, and 
directly expressing the poet's own thoughts and 
sentiments. Ilcnce, applied to the poet. 1589. 
a. Of persons 1 Given to song, singing (poet.) 
i8ia. 

1. L. poetry is the expression by the poet of his own 
feelings Ruskim. L. drama, L stage, the opera. 

B. sb. 1, ah sol. (with the) : That which is 
lyrical ; lyric Style, verse, etc. 1586. ta. A 

! lyric poet -1839. 3. A lyric poem. Also pi., 

verses in lyric metre. 1581. 

1. From the high L down to the low rational Byron. 
3. An Eton boy follow*.. Horace in lync* 1849. 

Lyrical (h-rikAl), a. 1581. [t. as Lyric a. 
f -al.] 1. ■* Lyric a. Also, having the 

qualities of lyric poetry, a. Resembling what 
is found in lyric poetry 18x7. 

1. L. Ballads {title) 1798. Hence Lyrical-ly 
adv n -ness. 

Lyricism (ll-riciz’m). 1760. [f. Lyric + 
-ism.] Lyric character or style ; the pursuit 
or eulogy of the same ; (with pi.) a lyrical ex- 
pression or characteristic. Occas. (after F, 
lyrisme), affectation of high-flown sentiment 
or poetic enthusiasm. 

Lyrid s see Lyraid. 

Lyrilorm (lai* rif^im), a. 1856. [-form.] 
Lyre-shaped. 

Lyrism (lai^Tiz’m, li-riz’m). 1859. [a. F. 
lyrisme , or ad. Gr. A 17x0/10;, L A vpa Lyre.] 
- Lyricism. 

Lyrist (li'rist). 1656. [ad. L. lyrista, ad. 
Gr. \vpurrijf, f. AtJpa Lyre.] i. A player on 
the lyre, or a singer who accompanies himself 
on the lyre, a. A lyric poet 1813. 

a From her wilds I erne tent The sweetest L of her 
saddest wrong Shelley. 

(j Lysis (lri*sis). 1899. TL., Gr. Atom a 
loosening.] 1. Arch. • A plinth or step above 
the cornice of the podium of ancient temples, 
which surrounded or embraced the stylobate' 
(Gwilt) 1849. 9. Path. An insensible or 


gradual solution or termination of a disease or 
disorder. Opp. to Crisis z. 8- Med. Dissolu- 
tion of a cell by a Lyaln, as fin infection or 
immunizAtion. Hence Lytle a. 1909. 

-lysis, suffix, repr. Gr. Atom loosening, used 
in various scientific terms, as electrolysis , etc. 
The corresp. adjs. end in -lytic [Gr. Avruros]. 
Lysoi (lai'3?l). 189T. [Trade name, f. Gr. 
Atom (see prec.) + -ol.] A saponified mixture 
Of creosol and oil, used as a disinfectant. 
Lythe(lai«). Sc. 1769. The pollack. 


M 

M (em), the thirteenth letter of the modem 
and twelfth of the ancient Roman alphabet, re- 
presents historically Gr. md and Semitic mint. 
The Phoenician form of the letter is vv ], whence 
the early Gr. and L. f", M. ^In Eng. 
it has always expressed what was doubtless its 
original sound, that of the bilabial nasal con- 
sonant. It is capable of being used as a 
sonant or vowel, denoted byjf’m) in the nota- 
tion here followed ; but in Eng. this occurs 
only after (8) and (z) at the end of words, as 
rhythm , spasm , schism , and the suffix •ism ; in 
these words many speakers substitute (- 9 m). 
It is never silent, exc. initially bet n in Gr. 
derivs., as mnemonic. 

I. 1. The letter and it* sound, b. Mroof t a kind 
of roof formed by the junction of two ordinary gabl* 
roofs with a valley between them, making the section 
resembling the letter M. a Printing. » Em. 

II. Symbolical uses. z. Used to denote serial 
order 1 applied e. g. to the thirteenth, or more usually 
the twelfth (I or J being omitted) group or section, 
the twelfth sheet of a book, etc. a The Roman 
numeral symbol for: A thousand. (Now rare, exc. 
in dates.) 

III. Abbreva M. » Mark, Margaret, etc. I M 
fMajesty, in ancient criminal proceedings 1 « Mem* 
ber, as tn M.P. (q.v.), M.C., Member of Congress 
( U.S.) t M.R.C.P., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians; Mas. = metionome; Math. — modulus | 
(M. or m.) in astronomical tables, etc. meridian or 
meridional ; also (after twelve) — L. meridies noon | 
cf. A.M. (a ante meridiem) before noon, P.M. 

( a post m.) after noon ; m. — mass, in Aleck. | 
= molar, in dental formula* | ■» minute, metre (nun. 

= millimetre) ; tn log-books «= mist ; A lus. It. mono 
or F. main (as mano destra , main droiic), meeno (as 
mf = mcMsoforte), in organ music, manual. See 
also M.B., M.D., MS. 

b. Abbrev. for Master: +(<i) generally, ~ the later 
Mister, Ml ( 3) Used for master or L. m agister in 
academical degrees, as M.A. or A.M. \magister 
artium ), M aster of Arts ; M.Ch. {magister ch*rurgia\ 
Master of Surgery ; also in M.C., Master of the 
ceremonies ; M.F.H., Master of fox-hound*, 
lie. *= Monsieur (q.v.) as prefixed title. 

-m, in I’m - I am : see Be v. 

Ma (ml). i8aQ. Vulg. abbrev. of Mamma. 
Maad, obs. f. Made. 

Ma'am (maem ; usu. unstressed mam, *m). 
Also written as vulgar inarm, mem, mim, 
mum, 'm. 1668. A colloq. shortening of 

Madam, now used only parenthetically or at 
the end of a sentence. 

Formerly the ordinary respectful form of address 
to a (married) woman : now used at Court in address- 
ing the Queen or a royal princess, and by servants to 
their mistresses. Hence Ma'am v. trams., to address 
as 1 ma'am ‘ 1813. 

Maat, obs. f. Mate. 

fMab, sb. 1557. [Cf. map , Z7th c. form of 
Mop sb. 1 } also Afab, short for Mabel.'] A 
slattern ; a woman of loose character -1795. 
So tMab v. intr. to dress untidily Z69X-1839. 
fMabble, v. Also mable. [Cf. Moblr v.] 
trans . To wrap or muffle up (the head). G. 
Sandys. 

Mac (msek). Also Mack. 1500. [Ir. and 
Gael, mac : — OCeltic *makho-s, cogn. w. 
Welsh mab >— OWelsh ma f OCeluc *mah~ 
wo-s.] The Gaelic word lor 1 son*, occurring 
as a prefix in Sc. and Ir. names, and thus — 
Eng. •son. Hence, a person whose name con- 
tains the prefix Mac ; talso contempt. ; A 
Celtic Irishman. 

Mac. Colloq. abbrev. of Mackintosh a. 
RMacabra (makft*br], a. ME. [repr. F. 
mmembrt, an error for OF. macabri ; peril, pop. 
corruption of OF. Macabi ■» Maocabseta.f 1. 


U (Fr. dime). § (curl). 8 (6*) (th/re). / (*) { (Ft. (airt). fi (fifir, fern, sotth). 
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Dans e Macabre, also dance (of) Machabree, 
-bray (obs.), dance Macaber : the Dance of 
Death (see Dance sb.). a. Gmesome, like the 
danse Macabre ; applied to literary or artistic 
productions 1889. 

Macaco 1 (m&k/bko). 1771. [a. Pg. 

macaco monkey, ape; cited in 1648 (in the 
form macaquo) as the Congo name.] Grig., a 
S. African monkey described by Marcgrave 
(16 48) ; now, any monkey of the genus Alaca- 
cus ; « Macaque. 

Macaco 2 (mik^'k^). 1751. [a. F. (Buffon) 
tnococo ; origin unkn.] A name given to cer- 
tain lemurs, esp. to the genus Lemur ; 

|| Macacus (mak£t*kfls). PI. -ci (-sai). 1871. 
[mod.L., ad. F. macaque ; see Macaque.] A 
genus of Old World catarrh ine monkeys of 
the family Cercopitheculse ; now restricted to 
species resembling the bonnet macaque or 
toque ; a monkey of this genus. 

Macadam (m&kae*d&m). 1834. I. The 
name of John I^oudon Me Adam (1756-1836) 
used attrib . to designate a kind of roadway 
and of material advocated by him; see Mac- 
adamize. 9. '1 he material of which a mac- 
adamized road is made 1826. Ilencc Maca'- 
daniito sb. one who practises or advocates this 
system of road-making ; adj. pertaining to 
this system of road-making. 

Macadamize (m&kaedfimeiz), v. 1835. U- 
prec. + -ize.] I. brans . To make or repair (a 
road) according to McAdam’s system, by com- 
pacting into a solid mass successive layers of 
stone broken into pieces of nearly uniform size; 
hence extended to similar methods of road- 
making 1826. b./Sbj'-. To render level; to level, 

raze 1826. 3. convert into road-metal 

1841. b. transf and Jig. To break up (some- 
thing hard) into pieces. (Obs. 1825. 

Hence Macarfamiza'tion, the process, 
system, or practice of making macadamized 
roads ; also, the converting of stone into road- 
metal. Maca’damizer, one who makes, or 
one who keeps to, macadamized roads. 
fMaca'O. Also makao. 1778. [f. Macao , 
a Pg. settlement on the coast of China, noted 
for gambling.] A gambling game at cards 
resembling vingt-et-un. 

Macao, obs. f. Macaw 1. 

Macaque (maka*k). 1698. [a. F., ad. Pg. 
macaco ; see Macaco 1 .] fi. Some Brazilian 
species of monkey. Fkogek. a. A monkey of 
the genus Macacus 1840. 

Macarize (mx-k&raiz), v. rare. Also 
macarise, makaxize. 1816. [f. Gr. fj.a/ca- 

ptfar, f. pducap happy ; see -IZE.] brans. To 
account or call happy or blessed. So Ma*ca- 
rism [ Gr. luucapitrjjids], an accounting happy ; 
also, — Beatitude 2. 18x8. 

Macaroni (maekftma-ni). PI. -ies. Also 
•fmaccaronl, etc. X599. fa. It. maccaroni, 
earlier form of maccheroni , pi. of macchcrone', 
ult. etym. unkn.] z. A kind of wheaten paste, 
of Italian origin, foimed into long slender 
tubes and dried for u>e as food. a. a. Hist . 
One of a class of 18th c. exquisites, consisting 
of young men who had travelled and affected 
continental tastes and fashions, b. dial. A 
fop, dandy. 1764. 3. A species of crested 

penguin, Eudyptes chrysolophus . In full m. 
penguin . 1838. 4. A medley (such as a maca- 
ronic poem) 1884. 5. “ macaroni bool 1867. 

•.You are a delicate Londoner; you are a mac- 
caroni ; you can’t ride Hohwki.l. Comb . m. Cheese, 
a savoury of in. and cheese baked ; m. tool, a square- 
cutting tool used in wood-carving. Hence fMaca- 
ro-niana. = Macaronic 1727-1788. Macaro*niam, 
dandyism 1775. 

Macaronic (msekaip'nik). i6ri. [ad. 
mod.L. macaronicus, f. (ult.) It. maccheroni 
Macaroni.] A. adj. 1. Used to designate a 
form of verse containing vernacular words in 
a Latin context with Latin terminations and 
in I.atin constructions. Also bransf ; and 
applied loosely to any form of verse in which 
two or more langs. are jumbled together. 
Hence : Resembling the mixed jargon of 
macaronic poetry. 1638. fa. Of the nature of a 
medley -18 16. B. sb, x. a. Macaronic langnage 
or composition, b. pi. Macaronic verses. 1668, 
fa. A medley. Cotgr. 


Macaroon (zn«k&r£*n). x6xi. [a. F. 
maca ran , ad. It. maccaronc ; see Macaroni.] 
x. A small cake or biscuit made chiefly of 
ground almonds, white of egg, and sugar, fa. 
= Macaroni i. -1753. t 3 * A buffoon ; a 

dolt. Also dial, a fop. -1825. 

Macartney (makautni), 1834. [The name 
of George, Earl Macarbney (1737-1806).] A 
pheasant of the genus Eu plot am us, esp. E. 
ignitus. 

Macassar (m&kge'sai). 1666. [Name ( — 
native Mangkasara) of a district in the island 
of Celebes.] Macassar oil, an unguent for the 
hair, said to consist of ingredients obtained 
from Macassar. Also applied commercially to 
other oils, etc. imported from the East. 
Macauco» var. of Macaco, 

Macaw 1 (m&kp*). 1668. [a. Tg. macao , of 
obscure origin.] Any parrot of the genus 
Ara, inhabiting tropical and subtropical 
America and remarkable for their gaudy 
plumage. 

Macaw 2 (m&k^-). 1657. [prob. Carib.] 

W. Indian name for palms of the genus Aero- 
comia. Now only attrib. in vi. -berry, -palm, 
- tree ; also m.-bush, a W. Indian plant, Sola- 
num mammosum. 

Macco (mae’kfl). ? Obs. 1809. ? Var. of 

Macao. 

Maccoboy (mae ktThoi). Also xqaccaboy, 
mackabaw, etc. 1740. [f. Macouba , a dis- 

trict in Martinique.] A kind of snuff, usually 
scented with attar of loses. 

Mace 1 (m/is). ME. [a. OF. masse, mace 
; — L. type *mat(t)ca (whence prob. mat(t)eola 
? mallei).] x. A heavy staff or club, either all 
of metal or metal-headed, often spiked ; for- 
merly a weapon of war. tin early use also, 
any club. a. A staff of office resembling this, 
borne before certain officials. +Also formerly 
** the sceptre of sovereignty. 1440. b. A 
mace-bearer 1663. 3. A stick with a flat 

square head, used in Bagatelle, and formerly 
in Billiards , for propelling the ball 1727. 4. 

Tanning. A knobbed mallet used in dressing 
leather to make it supple 1839. 

1 Then cam Treason with hir mas Hevv as a clobbe 
of leed Lydg. fig. O Murd rous slumber 1 Layest 
thou thy Leaden M. vpon my Boy? Shaks. a. b. 
And here upon a M. was sent lo b>ing Cromwell into 
the Court 1603 Comb Maxe-bearer, an official 
who carries a mace, as a symbol of authority, before 
some high functionary 1552. 

Mace 2 (m^s). [ME. macis, a. F. mads ; 
origin unkn. A/acis was in Eng. taken as a 
pi., whence mace sing.] A spice consisting of 
the dried outer covering of the nutmeg. 

Mace 21 (m^s). 1598. [a. Malay mas , f. 

Skr. mdsha bean.] A weight and money of 
account equal to one-tenth of a tael. 

|| Macedoine (msesid wan). 1846. [Fr.] A 

dish of fruit or vegetables embedded in jelly. 

Macedon (mze-srd^n). ME. [ad. L. Mace- 
donem ( Macedo ), Gr. Me ueebova (-a/v).] +x. 
One of the people (esp. Alexander the Great) 
that inhabited Macedonia -1700. +b. quasi - 

adj. Macedonian -1710. a. Macedonia 1584. 

s. The valiant M.. .Lamented that there were no 
more [worlds] to conquer Massinger. a. Phillip of 
M. Bacon. 

Macedonian (mxs/dJn'ni&n), a. 1 and sbA 
1556. [f. L. Maeedonius (■ Gr. MaxcSovior, f. 

ManeUwv; see prec.) + -AN.] Pertaining to 
(A native or inhabitant of) Macedonia. 
Macedonian (meesfd£a’nikn), a. 2 and sb.* 
1449. [ad. Eccl.L. Macedonians, f. Mace - 
donius ; see -AN.] Applied to the followers of 
Maeedonius, a heretical Bishop of Constanti- 
nople in the 4th c. Hence Macedo 'nianism. 
Macer (m/i'sex). ME. [a. OF. maissier , 
mossier, f. masse Mace 1 ; see -KR *.] A mace- 
bearer ; spec, in Scotland, an official who keeps 
order in courts of law. Hence Ma'cerehip. 

Macerate (mae*s 5 r*it), v. 1547. [f. L. 

macer at-, macerare , f. root mac-, perh. cogn. 
w. Gr. nAoouv to knead. ] z. trans. To soften 
by steeping in a liquid, with or without heat ; 
to wear away or separate the soft parts of, by 
steeping 1563. b. inbr. for pass. To undergo 
maceration 1610. a* brans. To cause (the 


body, flesh, etc.) to waste or wear away, esp, 
by fasting 1547* fb. Jig. To oppress, crush 
-1640. T3. To fret, vex. worry -1761. 

a. To..m. his body for his owne sinnes Purchas. 
A city so macerated with expectation Stekns. 
ence Macer&'tion, the action or process of 
macerating or condition of being macerated 161a. 
Maxerator, one who macerates; a vessel used for 
maceration 1891. 

t M a cI iecoled,/a .pple. ME. [a. OF. macks - 
colli , J Machicokucd -1500. Hence fMache* 
coling vbl . sb, machicolation 1491. 

Machet^t e, macheto, vara, of Matchet. 
M&cbiavel (rnse'ki&vel). 1570. [Anglicized 
name of Niccol6 Machiavelli, a Florentine 
statesman and writer of the work Del Principe .] 
One who acts on the principles of Machiavelli; 
an intiiguer, an unscrupulous schemer. 

Am 1 subtle? Am I a MacbiuellY Shaks. 

Machiavellian (maskiavclian). 1568. [f. 
prec. or Machiavelli + -(l)AN.] A. adj. Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of Machiavelli, 
or his alleged principles ; pri ferring expediency 
to morality; practising duplicity, esp. in state- 
craft ; astute, cunning, intriguing 1579. 

Divide et regna is an old Matchiavihan maxima 
and tiick 1637. 

B. sb. A follower of Machiavelli ; one who 
adopts his principles in stateciufl or in general 
conduct. 

Hence Machiavellianism, the principles and 

S ractice of Machiavelli or of the Machiavellians. So 
laxhiave'llism, Machiavellianism 1592. Ma» 
chiave’liist, a Machiavellian 1569. 

Machicolation (m&tJikJlrbJon). 1788. [f 
ppl. stem of mcd.L. machicol(l)are • OF 
machecoller\ see -ATION.l Arch. An opening 
between the corbels which support a projecting 
parapet, or in the floor of a gallery or the roof 
of a portal, through which combustibles, 
molten lead, stones, etc., were dropped upon 
assailants. Also, a projecting structure con- 
taining such openings. So Machi'colate v 
brans, to furnish within.; chiefly in pa, pple. 
and ppl. a. 1773. 

Machinate (miekin*»t) f v. 1600. [f. L. 
snack mat-, machinari , f. maihtna machine.] 
x. uit/. To lay plots ; to intrigue, scheme, a. 
trans. To connive, plan, plot. Now rare 
160.2. 

s. A Tyrant conspires, machinates, [etc.] 1689. 
Hciilc Maxhinator 1611. 

Machination (making jbn). ME. [ad. L. 

machinationem , f. machinari. ) 1. The action 

or process of contriving or planning ; contriv- 
ance, intrigue, plotting. Now rare, X549, a. 
An instance of this; an intrigue, plot, scheme. 
Usu. in bad sense. 1477. +3- The use or con- 
struction of machinery -1711. t4. Something 

contrived or constructed, e. g. a weapon, a 
framework or apparatus -1680. 

1. By secret m. f or by confederacy with others 
Hobhks. a. This macuiriacion fuylmg, another., 
wax put on footo 1678. 

Machine (mfi/fTi), sb. 1549. [ad. F. 
machine , ad. L. tnachina , ad. Gr. fsTjxavij, f. 
tsfjx ot contrivance, cogn. w. Tent. *magan to 
be able (see May v. 1 ).] 1. A structure of any 

kind, material or immaterial; a fabric, an 
erection. Now rare. b. spec, A vehicle of any 
kind (usu. wheeled). Obs. exc. Sc. 1687. a. 
A military engine, siege-tower, or the like 
Now rare. ( ■= L. machina.) 1656. ts« An 
apparatus, appliance, instrument -1741. 4. 

An apparatus for applying mechanical power, 
consisting of a number of parts* each having a 
definite function 1673. b. Often short for 
sewing-m., print ittg-m., or any machine in 
question. Also, for a bicycle or tricycle. 1841. 
c. Applied to the human and animal frame as 
a combination of several parts 1609. d. A 
combination of parts moving mechanically, as 
contrasted with a being acting voluntarily. 
Hence applied to a person who acts mechani- 
cally, without Intelligence, ot to one whose 
actions exhibit a machine-like regularity 1699. 
5. . Meek. Any instrument for transmitting 
force, or modifying its application 1704. o. 
Tkeatr. [ — L. machina. J A contrivance for 
the production of stage effects. Also In pi. 
stage machinery. Now rare . 1658. 7. Hence 

in Jiteranr use : A contrivance for dramatic 
presentation ; a supernatural agency or person- 
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age introduced into a poem ; the interposition 
of one of these 1678. 8. Politics (orig. V.S.). 

The controlling organisation of a political 
partv ; often used disparagingly 1876. 

1. b. Your very kind letter of the ss tb ,..I received 
by the machine Burks. 4. fig. The great state 
wheels in all the political machines of Europe Field- 
in(>. c. Thine euennore most deere Lady, whilst 
this M. is to him Shaxs. d. The nearer the soldiets 
approach to machines, perhaps the better A. Hamil- 
ton. ' g. Simple m . : one in which there is no com 
bination of parts, e.g. a lever. Compound m . j one 
whose efficiency depends on the combined action of 
two or more parts. 7. The episodes of Circe, ol the 
Sirens^ and of Polyphemus, are machines 1897. 

attnb. and Conti., as m. bolt, a machine screw; 
esp. a bolt with a square or hexagonal head and the 
upper poition of the shank not threaded; -gun, a 
mounted gun which is mechanically operated, deliver- 
ing a continuous fire 1870 ; -man, one who manages a 
m ; -minder (Print.) ; m. screw, a screw adapted 
for screwing into metal rather than into wood ; -shop, 
a workshop for making or repairing machines ; -tool, 
a m. for cutting or shaping wood, metals, etc., by 
means of a tool, esp. one used in a machine-shop ; 
-twist U.S., a kind of silk twist, made especially for 
the sewing-tn. ; -work, + (a) poetic or dramatic 

* machinery * j ( 6 ) woik done by a m., as dist. from 
that done by hand. 

Machine (m&Jrn), v. 1450. [orig. a. F. 
machinery ad. L. machin in' (see Machinate); 
later, f. Machine sb.~\ -f* i. a. tram. To con- 
trive, plot ; also, to resolve that . b. iutr. To 
pi it (against a person). -1679. 9. trans. To 

form, make, or operate upon by means of a 
machine 1827. 3. nonce- use. fig. To work (a 

project, etc ) like a machine 1881. +4. intr. 

To appear, as a god, from a * machine * ; to 
serve as a poetic * innehine ’ 1697. 

a Making shirts, machining men’s coats [etc.] 1B86. 

Machiner (m&JPnu). 1798. [f. Machine 
sh. + HER 1 .] 1. A horse employed to draw a 

• machine' or vehicle. 9. One who works a 
machine 1827. 

Machinery (majtneri). 1687. [f. Machine 

sb. 4 - -LUY. ] x, riicatr. and literary, ta. 
Stage appliances and contrivances. (Of. 
Machine sb. 6.) b. The assemblage of 
michines (Machine sb. 7) employed in a 
poem. 9. Machines, or their paits, taken 
colie lively ; the mechanism or works of a 
m.ichine or machines 1731. b. A system or 
kind of machinery (lit. and fig.) 1849. 

t. The M., Madam, is a tenn invented by the 
Critics, to signify that part which the Deities, Angels, 
or Daemons, are made to act in a Poem Pope. n.fig. 
The whole m. of government was out of joint 1855. 

Machinist (majrnist). 1706. [orig., ad. F. 
machinists, f. machine ; later, f. Machine sb. 
+ -1ST. J 1. One who invents, makes, or con- 
trols machines ; an engineer, b. Theatr. One 
who makes or manages the stage machinery. 
Now rare , 1739. a. One who works a 
machine, esp. a sewing-machine 1879. 8- 

17 . S. A supjxorter o( machinism in politics; a 
member of a political machine 1883. So 
MachPnlsm, management of parties by political 
machine^. 

-machy, in actual use -omachy (/rm&ki), 
repr. Gr. -pagla, the ending of certain Gr. 
sb*. with the general sense * fighting, warfare 
from adjs. ia -p 6 .\os * that fights Kng. 
examples are logomachy, angelomachy y etc. 

Macilent (mas silent), a. Now rare. 1535. 
[ad. L. macilentus lean.) Lean, shiivclled, 
thin; fig. of verses: Jejune, poor. Hence 
Ma'cllency (now rare), leanness 1632. 
Macintosh: see mackintosh. 

Mack. Colloq. abbrev. Mackintosh 9. 
Mackerel 1 (morkarel). ME. [a. OF. 
makcrtl (F. maquereau) of unkn. origin.] 1. 
A sea-fish, Scomber scombrus , marked on the 
back with dark stripes ; much used for food. 
Also applied with qualifying word to other 
fishes of the samt genus or family; esp. 
Spanish m., the tunny, S. colias. 9. Angling. 
Short for machcrtl-fiy 1799. 

1. Bad fortunes are liicejn. at midsummer 1693. 

at t rib , and Comb, x m.-back, -backed suit's., +(«) 
slang, long-backed t ( 4 ) said of clouds, sky (see 
mackerel-shy) \ -bird, local name for the wryneck 
and the young kittiwake; so called because they 
usually appear about the same time as the m. ; 
•breeze, -gale, a (strong) breeze that ruffles the 
water, so as to favour the catching of m. j -clouds 
(see mackerel-sky) \ -cock, the ManXi.Shearwater 
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(local) 1 -fly Angling , a species or May-fly. also an 
artificial fly imitating this; -guide, the gai fish (local ) ; 
•gull, U.b. name for the tern ; -midge, the young 
oT the rockling (Motella)\ -plough, a knife used for 
creasing the sides of lean m. in order to improve their 
appearance; -shark, the porbeagle; -sky, a sky 
dimpled with small white fleecy clouds >669. 

Ma ckerel 2. ME. [ad. OF. makercl , •tile 
(K. maquereau , maquerelle) of unkn. origin.] A 
procurer or procuress -1700. 

Mackinaw imse'kinp). 1841. The name 
(also written Mackinac ) of an island in the 
strait between Lakes Huron and Michigan. 

Comb. 1 M. blanket, also simply M., a thick 
blanket, such as used to be distributed to the Indians 
of the North-west by the U.S. government. M. 
(boat), a large flat-bottomed sharp-ended l>oat, ttacd 
on the Great Lakes. M. trout, the lake trout. 

Mackintosh (marking / ). Also macin- 
tosh. 183s* i- The name of Charles Mac- 
intosh (1766-1843), used attrib. (or in genitive) 
to designate garments made of the waterproof 
material patented by him, consisting of layers 
of cloth cemented with india-rubber. Now 
taken as an attrib. use of 3, and written with a 
small initial. 9. Short for M. cloak , coat, etc. 
1836. (Colloq. abbrev. mack.) 3. The mate- 
rial of which 1 Mackintosh 1 garments nre 
made; now any cloth made waterproof by a 
coating of india-rubber. Also attrib. 1880. 
Mackle, made (mse’k’l), sb. 1 706. [ad. 
F. macule , ad. L. mat ula spot.] Printing. A 
blur in printing; a doubling of the impression ; 
also, a blurred sheet. So Ma'ckle, xna'cle v. 
to blur or become blurred ; now usu. trans . to 
print (a page) blurred or double 1594. 

Made (mre’k'l). 1680. [a. F. made , ad. L. 
macula spot, mesh.] x. Cryst. A twin crystal. 
Also attrib. 1801. a. Mm. A dark spot in 
certain minerals 1839. 3. Chiasi olite 

1821. 4. Her. = Masci.e 9. 1680. Hence 

Ma'cled, ma'ckled ppl. a. (of a crystal) twin ; 
marked like cliiasLolite ; Her. mascled. 

Macram6 (m&kra-m*?). Also -mi. 1869. 
[app. a. Turk, maqrama towel, napkin, hand- 
kerchief, a. Arab.] A fringe or trimming of 
knotted thread or cord; knotted-work ; the art 
of making this. Also attrib . 

Macro- (mx’krr), bef. a vowel macr-, 
repr. Gr. pan po-, comb. f. putepbs long, large, 
in various scientific uses. 

a. Anat . and Path, in sbs. denoting excessive de- 
velopment of some pait, as ma rocheiha (of tlio lip".), 
•g/ossia (of the tongue), • melia (of a limb); also 
MsCkOCEPIIALY.. 

b. In sbs, (chiefly in antithesis with micro-) indi- 
cating either an individual of unusual size, or one 
containing a number of smaller individuals ; as 
macro-cyst , etc. 

C. Cryst. Ma crodia'gonal sb. the longer of the 
diagonals of a rhombic prism ; adj. pertaining to this 
diagonal, Ma'crodome, a dome (see Dome sb. 5 b) 
parallel to the macrodi.tgonal. Macropi’nacoid. 
a pinacoid pniallel to the vertical and macrodiagonul 
axes. Ma'croprism, a prism of an orthorhombic 
crystal between the macropiuacoid and the unit prism. 
Itfa’Cropyramid, a pyramid conesponding to the 
muciopmin. 

d. in ndjs., with sense ‘containing or possessed of 
some object in a largely developed form os Macro- 
tla’ctyl, -dactylic, -da'ctyloue [Gr. £ojcrvAo<] 
ad/s., having long fingers or toes. Maxrodont [Gr. 
oSui >t-, bSoii*] a., having lung teetlu Macrogna'thdc, 
Macro 'gnathoue [Gr. v*'*# 0 *! adjs., liaving long or 
proti uding jaws. Macropleu'ral [Gr, wAtvpa rib, 
side] a., having long pleurae. Ma'Crostylous a., 
Bd. having a long style. 

Macrobiotic (mseikrcbaiytik). 1797. [f. 
Gr. paKpofiioros (f. patepbt + Btoros) + -IC.J 
A. adj, Inclined or tending to prolong life ; re- 
lating to the prolongation of life. B. sb. pi. 
The science of prolonging life. 
Macrocephalic (mx^ki^is/foedik), 9. 1851. 
[f. Gr. patcpotciipako t (f. paicpfa + teespahif) ■+■ 
-ic.] Having a long or large head ; also said 
of tne head or skull. So Macroce*phalous a. 
long-headed ; in Hot. said of dicotyledonous 
embryos whose cotyledons are consolidated 
1835. Macroce phaly, excessive length or 
size of the head 1889. 

Macrocosm (mse'kwkpz’m). 1600. [ad. F. 

macrocosm c, ad. med.L. macrocostnus , repr. 
Gr. *tMKpb i abapos,) The ' great world ’ or 
universe, as dist. from the ‘little world' or 
Microcosm, i.e. from man as an epitome of 
j the universe. Also transfi 
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The microcosm repeat* the m. Huxley. Hence 
Macrocoamic a. of or pertaining to the m. 

Macrology (m&kry lSdgi). 1616. [ad. L. 
macrologia , a. Gr., f. pan pus 4- -A. > 7 «r.] 
Hhet. The use of redundant words or phrases. 
gen. Prolixity of speech. 

Macromere ( K n,«*ki<mil'».i), 1877. [f. Gr. 
pa/cp 6 s long + pipot part.] EmbryoL The 
larger of the two masses into which the vitelh.s 
of the developing ovum of Lamcllibranchiata 
divides; cf. Mickomeke. Hence Macrome*- 
ral, Macrome'ric adjs. 

Macrometer (rorekrym/toj). 1825. [f. 

Macro- + -METER.] An instrument for 
measuring distant or inaccessible objects. 

|| Macron (mae*krfm, m#‘kr?n). 1851. fa. 

Gr. paupbi’y ncut. of pa/epbs long.] AstraigJit 
horizontal line f) placed over a vowel to in- 
dicate that it is ‘ long ’. 

Macropod (nue'kntyyd). 1864. [a. Gr. 
uciKpoiroS-, pa/cp 6 nov r long-footed, f. pan pus + 
?ro 5 -, irov^.] adj. Long-footed, sb, A long- 
rooted animal, e. g. a spider-crab. Macro*- 
podal (1830), -oiia (1852) adjs. Bot., of a mono- 
cotyledonous embryo : Having the radicle 
large m proj^ortion to the cotyledon. Macro- 
po'dian / ool ., one of a tribe of brachyurous 
decapod crustaceans 1839. 

Macroscopic (mse ki^sk^pik), a. 1879. 
if. Macro- 4- -scopic. ] Visible to the naked 
eye; opp. to MICROSCOPIC, bo Macrosco 4 - 
pical a., -ly adv. 

Macrospore (makrovps^j). 1859. [f. 

Macro- + Spore.] Bot. and Zool. One of 
the larger spore* in ceitnin flowerless plants 
and unicellular animals ; opp. to Mickospore. 
So Maxrospora'nge, -a*ngium Bot. ti e spor- 
ange containing macrospores 1875. 
Macrurous, macrourous (mkkru»*ros), a . 
1826. [f. mod. L. macrura neut. pi. (f. Gr. 

panpbs + ovpa tail) 4 - -ous.] Zool. Belonging 
to the Macrura or long-tailed tribe of Decapod 
Crustacea (lobsters, etc.). So Macru*ral, 

•ou*ral, Macru*ran, -on* ran adj r and sbs. 

Mactation (mxkWi’J^n). 1640. [nd. L. 
mactatiofum, f. mactare to slay.J The action 
of killing a sacrificial victim. 

IlMacula (mse-kitfla). PI, -m. ME. [L.] A 
spot or stain : Astron . a dark spot in the sun ; 
Min. a spot in a mineral due to the presence 
of particles of some other mineral ; Path, a 
spot or stain in the skin, esp. a permanent one. 
Hence Ma*cnlar a. of, pertaining to, or marked 
by the piesence of maculx 1822. 

Maculate (mx-kitflA), fipl. a. 1490. [ad. 
L. maculatus, maculate .] Maculated. Now 
only in antithesis to immaculate . 

Maculate (markiiHtf«t), v . ME. [f. L. 
macula t -, maculare, f. macula.~\ trans. To 
spot, stain, soil, defile, pollute. Hence Macu- 
lated ppl. a. spotted, stained; also, marked 
with maculae. So Macula*tion, the action of 
spotting or staining or the condition of being 
spotted or stained ME. ; al -o, the state of 
being marked with, or a particular arrange- 
ment of, maculae 1826. 

Macule (ime’kial), sb. 1483. [f. L. macula . ] 
A blemish, spot. Obs. in gen. sense, b. Path. 
« Macula 1863. c. Printing, ■= Mackle sb. 
1841. So Macule [F. tnaculer ] v. trans. *|-To 
spot, stain ME. ; Printing, •» Mackle v, 
1841. 

Maculose (mse*ki^l^>s) y a, 1797. [ad. L. 
maculosus. ] Full of spots; spotted. bo 
M&’culous a x688, 

fMad % sb, 1573. [var. of Matiie.] 1. A 
maggot or grub ; esp, the larva of the blow-fly, 
which causes a disease in sheep. Also pi., the 
disease so caused. -1688. a. An earthworm 
-1691. 

Mad (mred), a. [Aphet. f. OE. gemxd{e)d, 
pa. pple. of *iemudan to render insane : — 
OTeut. *gamatito-, f.ga- prefix (Y-) + *maido-, 
f. (ult. ) Indo-European root *mW- to change (cf. 
L. mutare). ) x . Suffering from mental disease ; 
out of one’s mind ; Insane, lunatic. In mod. 
use chiefly : Maniacal, frenzied, tb. Causing 
madness (rare) -1676. a. Foolish, unwise. 
Now only,: Wildly foolish; ruinously impru- 
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dent. OE. 3. Carried away by enthusiasm or 
desire ; wildly excited ; infatuated ME. b. 
Wildly desirous to do something (now rare) 
16 27. 4. Beside oneself with anger ; furious. 
Now only colloq. fin many dialects and in U.S. 
the ordinary word for ‘angry ’.) ME. 5. Of 
an animal : Rabid 1538. 6. Uncontrolled by 

reason ; extravagant in gaiety ; wild 1 597. b. 
transf. of storm, wind 1836. 

1. And then to hear a dead man chatter Is enough 
to drive one m. Tknnyson. Phr. To go, run m. 
Like 9 m. : lit., in the manner of one whom in. ) hence, 
furiously, violently, b. It's [new Wine’s! m. Fumes 
Drydkn. a. A Mad World my Masters Middleton. 
The chief justice . . was not m. enough to risk a quarrel 
on such a subject Macaulay. 3. The World is running 
m. after Farce Drydkn. We are now m. about tar. 
water H. Walpole, b. All m. to speak, and none to 
hearken Swift. 4 They that are m. against me, are 
swome against me Ps. cii. 8. 5. The dog, to gain 

some private ends, Went m. f and bit the man Goldhm. 
& In m. spirits X777. 

Provbs. As m. as a buck, a hotter, a March, /tore. 
Mad (maed), v. ME. [f. Mad aj] I. irons. 
To make mad (see Mad a .). Now rare exc. 
U.S. colloq ., to exasperate. 9. in.tr. To be or 
to become mad ; to act like a madman. Now 
rare. ME. *j*b. To become infatuated -1634. 

z. Sin . Mads the ill-coitnsell'd heart 1850. a. Far 
from the madding crowd's ignoble strife Gray. 

Madagass. Also Madegass. 1793. [var. 
of Mai. ag ASH,] x. A native or inhabitant of 
Madagascar. 9. A light-oomplexioned negro 
of Jamaica 1873. 

Madam (mardorn), sb, ME. [a. OF. ma 
dame (in mod.F. Madame), lit. ‘my lady’. 
Generally written madam when used as Eng- 
lish, otherwise Madame. PI. Mesdames; 
the Eng. pl. (exc. in sense 3) being obs.] 1. 
A form of p >lite address to a woman (sub- 
stituted for the name), orig. used by servants 
in speaking to their mistress, and the like, and 
by people generally in speaking to a lady. In 
oral use now chiefly employed by salesmen and 
saleswomen in addressing adult fem.de custom- 
ers or by those in the position of servants 
to the public. Fiom the 17th c., the title nor- 
mally used in beginning or subscribing a letter 
to a woman of any station, except where the 
use of the name (as in ‘ Dear Mrs. A.’, etc.) 
is permitted. (Corresponding to Sir.) 

As a prefixed title, fa. Prefixed to a First or sole 
nnme -1749. b. Prefixed to a surname: (a) Now in 
U S„ and perh. formerly in England, the style of a 
woman who has a married son (wh sc wife is styled 
‘ Mrs.*). (b) dial. The style of a inanicd woman of 

position, o. g. the squire’s wife. 

3. (with fl .) A woman who is Addressed as 
' madam \ -fa. A lady of rank or station. 
Ako fig. -1632. b. ( a ) An affected fine lady 
1598. t(^) A kept mistress, a prostitute -1761. 

(<) A hussy, minx x8os. 

|| Madame (madam ; often mXdirm, or 
anglicized mae dam). Also madam. PL 
Mesdames. 1599. [Fr.; see prcc.] 1. The 

title prefixed to the surname of a French 
married woman (=*Eng. ' Mrs.', * Lady \ etc. ). 
Ahbrev. A/ me. fin Eng. use often assumed 
(in&tead of Mrs.) by singers or musicians, 
dressmakers, etc.) ta. The title given to 
female members of the French royal family ; a 
French princess; spec, the eldest daughter of 
the French king or of the dauphin; in the 
reign of Louis XIV, the wile of Monsieur, the 
king's only brother -1798. +3. A French 

married woman; a Frenchman’s wife -1765. 

x. Mrs. Skelton, daughter to Madam Orfbur 
Luttrell. 

Madapoilam (mceda^-iam). 183a. [The 
name of a suburb of Narsapur, Madras presi- 
dency.] A kind of cotton doth, orig. manu- 
factuted at Madapoilam. 

Ma-d-apple. 1597. [tr. L. malum insa - 
num, a corruption of an oriental word (cf. 
Brinjal).] The fruit of the Egg-plant, 
Mad-brained, a. 1577. Having a mad 
brain; hotheaded, uncontrolled. So Ma*d- 
brain, a mad-brained person ; also attrib or 
*dj. 1570. 

Madcap (mae*dkaep). 158a [f. Mad a. + 
Cap sb. J A. sb. -fm. A madman, maniac {rare). 
b» One who acts like a maniac; a reckless, 
wildly impulsive person. Often applied play- 


fully to young women. 1589. B. attrib. or 
ad 7. Maa ; reckless, wildly impulsive. 

A. Coroe-on you mad -cap i lie to the Ale-boose 
with you Shake. B. That last is Beroune, the mery 
mad-cap Lord Shake. 

Madden (msed’n), n 1735. ff. Mad a. + 
-en *.J To become or make maa. 

My fierce steed maddens to be gone x8zx. Fierce 
spirits, maddened by f a n at i cism Macaulay. Hence 
Ma*ddemngly adv. 

Madder (mse-dw), sb. [OE. meedere wk. 
fem. corresp. to ON. matSra in place-names ; 
app. conn. w. MDu., MLG. mide madder.] 1. 
A herbaceous climbing plant, Rubia ttneiorum, 
with rough hairy stems and small yellowish 
flowers ; cultivated for the dye obtained from 
it. With qualifying words applied to plants 
allied to or resembling this. 9. The root of 
this plant, used medicinally and as a source of 
dye-stuff ; the dye-stuff or pigment prepared 
from this MEL 3. The colour obtained from 
madder dyes or pigments, as crimson m., etc. 
1861. Hence Ma'dder v . trans . to dye or 
treat with madder 1461. 

Maddish (inae'dij), a. 1573. [f. Mad a. + 
-ISH l .] Somewhat mad. 

Ma*d-dO'Ctor. 1703. [f. Mad a. nsed 

abwlj] A phybician who treats mental diseases ; 
an alienist. 

Made (mfid), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Make l.J 1. Produced or obtained by ' mak- 
ing ’. a. Of which the making has taken place 
ME. 

! x. Phr. M. earth , ground : solid ground that has 
been ' made ’ by filling up a marsh, embanking a 
river, etc. M. dish (Cookery) 1 a dish composed of 
several ingredients. Af.gr ccvy : a gravy artificially 
compounded. M. wmx* (Naut.) t one composed of 
several pieces of timber. M. block', a pulley-block 
composed of several parts joined together. M. wines : 
name for ' British wines ' (as currant, gooseberry, etc. 
wine), a None but m. soldiers .. would bo employed 
1796. Teach a boy arithmetic thoroughly, and he is 
a m. man Smilics. 

Comb, made-up, +(<*) consummate, accomplished) 
{b) put together ; composed of parts from various 
sources) (c) artificially contrived or prepared, esp, in 
order to deceive ; (d) of a person's mind *, resolved, 
decided ; (e) of articles of trade ready-made, 
i Ma-defy, v. ME. [a. F. modifier, ad. L. 
madefacere , f. maderc to be wet; see -FY.] trans. 
To make wet ; to moisten -1671. So Made- 
fa -ction [F. mad/faction], a wetting or moisten- 
ing (now rare) 1581. 

Madeira (in2Un®T£). 1585. [a. Pg. ; so 

called because formerly thickly wooded (Pg. 
madeira «* Sp. made r a timber : — L. materia 
Matter r£.).] x. (With capital M.) An island 
in the Atlantic Ocean. Used attrib. in names 
of things produced in or connected with the 
lbland, as M. lace ; M. chair, a kind of cane 
cliair ; M. nut U.S., the common European 
walnut ; M. wine — sense 3. 2664. 9. A white 

wine produced in the island of Madeira 1585. 

Comb. m. cake, a kind of sponge-cake. 

|| Mademoiselle (macbmwazfl ; often an- 
glicized msedamdze’l). 1450. |Fr. ; orig. ma 
my, demoiselle Damkel.] i. The tide applied 
to an unmarried Frenchwoman. In English 
often used absol. as the designation of a French 
governess or the French teacher in a girls* 
schooL Abbrev. Mile. PL mes demoiselles 
(mrcbinwaz l), abbrev. Miles. 1696. a. Fr. 
Hist. The title fas a substitute for the name) of 
the eldest daughter of * Monsieur *, the eldest 
brother of the king. Subseq. applied to the 
eldest daughter of the Icing, or, if he had none, 
to the first princess of the blood, while un- 
marued 1679. 3. occau A person usually re- 

ferred to as ‘mademoiselle*, an unmarried 
Frenchwoman ; spec, a French governess 2649. 
4. U.S. A sea fish, Set sen a punctata 2883. 
Madge (nued.4). 1591. [prop., pet-name 

for Margaret .] 1. The Barn-Owl, A luce 

flammeus. Also m.-owl. a* The Com m on 
Magpie, Pica caudata 1833. 

Mad-headed, a. 1567. — Mad-brained. 
Madhouse (mse’dhaus). Now rket. or 
derisive . 1687. [f. Mad a. used absol. 1 A 
house for the reception and detention m the 
insane ; a lunatic asylum. 

!| Madia (m/i-did). 1839. [a. mod.L. madia, 
a. Chilian madi.’] A composite plant. Madia 


sattva , native In ChlQ; cultivated for the oil 
(m. oil\ obtained from its seeds. 

Madid (mwdid), a. Now rare . 26x5. [ad. 
L. madidus.] Wet, moist. 

Madly (msrdli), adv. ME. [L Mad a. + 
-Li *.] In an insane or foolish manner. 

Madman (mse*dm*n). ME. [Orig. two 
words.] One who is insane; a lunatic. Also, 
one who behaves like a lunatic, a wildly foolish 
person. 

1 have been a ra. and a fool Bstmuxk. 
tMa*dnep. Also -nip. 2597. [£ Mad a . + 
nep, nip , Nrrp.] The Cow Parsnip, Hera* 
cUum Sphondylium -1 72a. 

Mndne— (mae*dn£s). ME. [f. Mad a. + 
-ness.] 1. Mental disease. Insanity ; mania. 
Also (in animals) rabies. 9. Extravagant folly 
ME. 8. Ungovernable anger, rage, fury 2665. 
4* Extravagant excitement; ecstasy 1590. 

a To advance towards London would have been 
tn. Macaulay. 3. The m. of the people soon sub- 
sided Gibbon. 4. Such a bare is m. the youth, so 
skip ore the meshes of good oounsaile the cripple 
Shaks. 


Madonna (m&dfni&). 1584. [a. It. madon- 
na , orig. two words (ma Olt. f. mi a fem., my ; 
donna — F. dame 1 — L. domina lady). Cf. 
Madam.] Hi- ta. As an Italian form of 
address nr title : My lady, madam -1837. tb. 
An Italian lady -2639. 9 . a. An Italian desig- 

nation of the Virgin Mary ; usu. with the. b. 
A picture or statue of the Virgin Mary. 264a. 

a. A faire Madonna of Pietro Perufrino, painted on 
the wall Kvklyn. * A ve Mary ’ was her moan, ‘ M. , 
sad is night and mom * Tknnyson. 

attrib . and Comb., as M. -braided a., (of the hair) 
braided 00 each side of the face, after the manner of 
the M. in Italian representations 1 M. lily. the White 
Lily, Lilium c em didum , as In pictures of the M. 

I Madras (midnrs). 1833. I. Name of a 
I city and province of India ; used attrib . in the 
names of things produced there or originally 
connected therewith : Madras (net) muslin, a 
handsome, but coarse make of muslin, produced 
in several varieties ; M. work, the work exe- 
cuted upon M. handkerchiefs; etc. 1864. 9 . 

In full M. handkerchief: a bright-coloured 
handkerchief of silk and cotton worn by the 
negroes of the W. Indies as a head-dress, 

* formerly exported from Madras * (Yule). 

|| Madrasah (m&dne*sa), medresseh (me- 
dre*sc). 2630. [Different pronunciations of 
Arab, madrasah, f. darasa to study.] A 
Mohammedan college. 

Madre-perL rare. [ad. It. madreperla, f. 

mad re mother + ferla PEARL.] Mother-of- 
pearL Longf. 

Madrepore (mardriboBj). 1752. [ad, 
mod.L. madrepora or F. madrlpore, ad. It. 
madrepora, app. f. madre mother + poro (ad. 
L. poms Pore sb. ; or ?ad. late L. poms , a. 
Gr. rntpen stalactite).] Formerly, any perfo- 
rate coral ; now usually, a polypidom of the 
genus Madrepora or family Madrtporidn ; 
also, the animal producing this. 

Hence Madrepo’ric a. pertaining or related to, 
con..sting or characteristic of, madrepora coral 1 re- 
sembling madrepore coral, as certain structures in 
ethiuoderms 1817. Ma drepoTtlorm a. having the 
form or characters of madrepore coral 1840. Xadre- 

S o*rite, f(«) Potmont. fossil madrepore *18431 ( 4 ) 
fin. a calcareous rock resembling madrepore x8oej 
(c) Zool. a madre poric body in echmoderms 1877. 

|| Madrier (msrdriw). 2704. [Fr.] Fertif. 
A thick plank used for various purposes, as to 
receive the mouth of a petard, to support the 
earth in mines or fortifications, etc. 


Madrigal (mardrigil). 1588. [ad. It. 
madrigals ; ? f. L. mandra, a. Gr. pbukpa fold, 
thus orig. e ‘pastoral song’.] 1. A short 
lyrical poem of amatory character. a. Mm. 
An old style of cootrapuxital unaccompanied 
part-song for several voices; also loosely, 
applied to other part-songs 2588, 3. transf. 

and df. A song, ditty 1589. 

s. HefCMmant Marot] was. .the restorer of the m 
Waktow. a And who shall silanes all the airs and 
madrigalla that wh isp e r softnes in chambers f Milt, 
l By shallow Rivers, to wbone fata Melodious birds 
nog Madrigals M a slows. Heaoe Madrtga'llan a 
rining to, consisting or characteristic of, ortf 


with madrigals 1848. Ma*dxigalist v a writer or 
composer of madrigals 1789, 


a (HMD), a (pan). an(l*«d). , (Fr. chrf). a ipvti). si (/, y,). # (Fr. e»» d# Tie). 1 (tit), i {Pwjctu). 9 (wbrt). f <#*.). 
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IjMadro&o (madrf-nV). Also madrona, 
madrono. 1850. [Sp. ] A handsome ever- 
green tree of western N. America, Arbutus 
Menxiesii , having a very hard wood and bear- 
ing yellow berries. 

Mad wort (mse*d,wfut). 1597. p tr. L. 
alyssum , a Gr. Akv&ttoP, f. d- (priv.) > AiWa 
rabies.] 1. A herb of the genus Alyssum . a* 
The Trailing Catch weed, Asperugo procumbent . 
(Also called German m.\ 1760. 

Maecenas (mArnas). /V. Maecenases, 
fMsacenates (-**‘tfz), 1561. A Roman knight, 
the patron of Horace and Virgil. Hence : A 
generous patron of literature or art; occas. 
gen. a patron. 

Maelstrom (m<Mstr 5 m). 1680. fa. early 
mod. Du. maelstrom (now maa 1 st room) whirl- 
pool, f. male n to grind, also to whirl round + 
stroom stream.! A famous whirlpool on the 
west coast of Norway, formerly supposed to 
suck in and destroy all vessels within a long 
radius. Also transf a great whirlpool. Also 

fcaenad (rof*njed). 1579. [ad. L. Maenad - , 
Mxnas, a. Gr. Mcuvaft-, Maivaf, f. patveoOai to 
rave.J A Bacchante. Hence Hsena*dic a. 
characteristic of a M.; infuriated. 

II Maestoso (ma^t^jw). 1794. [It., — 

majestic.] A I us. A direction: To be executed 
majestically. 

|1 Maestro (ms^-stro). 1797. [It., — master.] 
A master in music ; a great composer, teacher, 
or conductor. 

t Maffick (marfik), v. 1900 (no longer used). 

| Back-formation from mafficking ( — the place- 
name M a' feking treated Joe. as a pres, pple.).] 
tn/r. A journalistic word, used to designate the 
extravagant behaviour of the London crowds 
on the relief of Mafeking (17 May, 2900); also 
transf 

Mflifio (mae-Pl), v. 06 s. exc. dial. ME. 
[Cf. early mod.Du. maffelcn to move the jaws.] 
1. intr. To stammer; to mumble, n. To bun- 
gle ; to delay, waste time 1781. 3. trans. To 

confuse, bewilder, muddle x&ao. Hence 
Ma'ffler. Ma’fflingly adv. 

||Mafla (mafia). Also maffia. 1875. [Sici- 
lian. 1 In Sicily, the spirit of hostility to law 
and Its ministers, often manifesting itself in 
vindictive crimes. Also, the body of those 
who share In this spirit. 

Mag (maeg), sbA ME. [Short for Mar- 
goretT] Used as a personal name in various 
prov. phr. ; also, as a proper name for a mag- 
pie, hence - Magpie. 

Mae (mseg), sb . 2 slang. Also meg. 1781. 
[?] A halfpenny 

Mag (mseg), jA 8 1801. Abbrev. of Maga- 
zine (sense 5 b). So Maya (m.ergft), abbrev. 
for Blackwood's Magazine 1895. 

Mag, sb .* 1900. Abbrev. of Magneto. 
Mag (miKg), v. Also meg. 1810. [? back- 
formation from Magpie.] intr. To chatter. 
So Mag sb* chatter, talk; a chatterbox 2778. 
Magazine (meeg&zfn), sb. 1583. [a. F. 
magasin (OF. magasin), a. Arab. tnakkSsin , 
pi. of makJuan storehouse, f. khataua to store 
up.] i. A storehouse or repository for goods 
or merchandise; a warehouse, depot. Now 
rare. Also fig. b. transf of a country or dis- 
trict 2596. c. A portable receptacle for 
articles of value. Now rare. 2768. a. Mil. a. 
gen A building in which are stored aims, 
ammunition, and provisions for an army. b. 
spec. A powder magazine. 2596. Also fig. 3. 
a. Mil. The contents of a magazine ; a store. 
Also collect, fl. Stores, provisions, munitions 
of war; armament, military equipment 2589. 
Also fig . b. gen. A store, heap ; fa wardrobe 

1615* Aho fig. ts. A victualling ship ; more 
fully magatine(i ship 1604. ft. ta. Used in the 
titles of books, with sense : A storehouse of in- 
formation -x8os. b. A periodical publication 
containing articles by various writers, intended 
chiefly for the general reader 1731. 6. a. A 

ch Amber in a repeating rifle, machine-gun, etc., 
containing a supply of cartridges which are 
fed automatically to the breech 1867. b. A 
case for carrying a supply of cartridges 189a. 
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c. A reservoir or supply-chamber in a machine, 
stove, battery, etc, 1873. 

x. b. Constantinople, .Aleppo, .and grand Cayro.. 
are the three Maggezzines of the whole Empire 
Litroow. a. Here Irish wit is seen 1 When nothing *s 
left (hat '» worth defence, We build a in, Swire. 3. 
a. A corps of 5000 men . . had carried away a m. of 
arms W kllinoton. b. A. . m. of flesh, milk, butter, 
aud cheese Da Fob. 

attrib. and Comb., m m. article, -editor \ m. ryfic | 
m. gun. a gtm (i.e. either a cannon or a rifle, etc.) 
provided with a * magazine * (sense ft a) | -store, 
one having a fuel-chamber which supplies coal to the 
fire by some self-feeding process. Hence Magltfi*ne 
v. (now rare) trans, to lay up in or as in a magazine 
1643 1 intr. to conduct a magazine 1763. Maga»*tter 
(i 75 ®)» -i'Uist (x8ai) one who writes for *"ftgr T ir*T. 
MagaxPnish a* 1794. 

Magdalen, Magdalene (mte-gd&ldn, -lfn). 
ME. [ad. Eccl.L. {Muna) Alagdalena . - lent , 
a. Gr. (Map/a ij) MaydaKijr/f (Mary) 01 Mag- 
dala (on the sea of Galilee). The vernacular 
form of the word (adopted through Fr.) is 
Maudlin; whence tne pronunciation (mQ’alin) 
in the names of Magdalen and Magdalene 
Colleges.] 1. a. The Afagdalen{e : a disciple 
of Christ named Mary (Luke viii. a), commonly 
identified with the 'sinner* of Luke vii. 37, 
and therefore appearing in Western hagiology 
as a repentant harlot elevated tosaintship. b. 
A picture of Mary Magdalen x66i. a. transf. 
One whose history resembles that of tne 
Magdalen; spec . a reformed prostitute 1693. 
3. [5>hort for M. hospital.'] A home for the re- 
formation of prostitutes 2766. 4. A kind of 

peach 1706. 

Comb, r M. day, the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, 
aa July) M. asylum, charity, home, hospital, 
house =» sense 3. 

t Ma g dal eon. 145a [ad. med.L. magda- 
leonem , magdaleo , also magdalium , f. Gr. 
fxaybaKiA dough or bread-crumb (Galen).] 
Pharmacy. A cylindrical roll of plaster, salve, 
or any medicinal substance. 

Mage (mAdx), arch. ME. [Eng. form of 
Magus.] i. A magician ; transf. a person of 
wisdom and learning, a. pi. The Magi 2584. 

Magellan (mAgedAn). 1638. Eng. form of 
the name of FernAo de MagalhOts (? 2470- 
2531). the Portuguese navigator who first 
passed through the b traits of M. into the 
Pacific Ocean ; used attrib. (or in possessive) 
» Magellanic. Hence MageHa*nic a . 
[mod . L. Mage l tunicas'] pertaining to or named 


aj^er Magellan 1602. 


Clouds, two largo globular cloudy spots formed 
of nebula and clusters of stars, visible id tne southern 
hemisphere. 

Magenta (m&dge-ntS). i860. Name of a 
brilliant crimson aniline dye, discovered shortly 
after the date, 1859, of the battle of Magenta, 
in Northern Italy. Also attrib. or adf. 

Magged (m*gd), a. 1867. Naut. Worn, 
fretted ; as, a m. brace. 

Maggot (mee-g^t). ME. [?coniL w. ME. 
ma 6 eh, maddock . j 2. A worm or grub ; chiefly 
applied to the larva of the cheese-fly and the 
flesh-fly or blue-bottle. Also fig. a. A whim- 
sical fancy ; a crotchet 1625, 3. A whimsical 

or capricious person 1681. 

x. Red m. 1 tha larva of the wheat-midge. a She *x 
got some m. in her head about being loved for her 
own sake 1808. Hence Maggoty a. full of maggots. 

Ma-ggot-pie. Obs. exc. dial, 1573. [f. 

ME. Magote , a. F. Margot , pet name for Mar- 
guerite Margaret + PieT] A magpie. 

Magi (mA'dgal), sb.pl . : see Magus. 

Magian (m^'dgi&n). 1578. [f. L. Magus 
+ -ian.] A. sb. One of the Magi ; a follower 
of or believer in the Magi ; a magician, wizard. 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Magi 17x6; 
magical (Keats). Hence Bfa’gianiatn, the 
tenets or doctrines of the Magi 1726, 

Magic (mse'dnk), sb. ME. fad. OF. 
magique, aa. late L, magica (sc. ars). J z. The 
pretended art of influencing the course of 
events by compelling the agency of spiritual 
beings, or by brinjpng into operation some 
occult controlling principle of nature ; sorcery, 
witchcraft Also, the practice of this at L ft, 
A magical procedure or rite ; also corner, a 
charm, fetish -18x4. a. fig. A secret and over- 
mastering influence resembling magic in its 
effects x6x* $. transf The art Of producing 


MAGISTRACY 

(by legerdemain, optica! illusion, etc.) surpris- 
ing phenomena resembling the results of 
' magic * ; conjuring 2632. 

M., which means the unnatural Interference with 
nature 1884. Black M. [- F. magic noire) 1 modem 
name for the kind of m. that involved the Invocation 
of devils) opp. to white m. (■ F. magie blanche t). 
Natural m. : that which did not Involve recourse to 
the agepey of porsuual spirits, a. Oh Royall Peece 1 
There’s Magick in thy Maiestie Shakb. 

Magic (mae-dgik), a. ME. [a. F. magiqu* t 
ad. L. tnagicus, ad. Gr. pay ikos, lit. pertaining 
to the Magi, f. pbyos ; see Magus.] x. Of or 
pertaining to magic. Also, working or pro- 
duced by enchantment. Not used predlcatively. 
b. Of a material object, a diagram, etc. : Em- 
ployed in magic rites, endued with magic 
powers, enchanted 1697. a. Producing appear- 
ances or results like those of sorcery 1696. 

a To magiko artos against my will 1 bend Susrkt. 
b. M. glass, mirror 1 one in which the spectator is 
supposed to see the representation of future events or 
distant scenes) often fig. a Longings, .that, .the 
m. curtain [would] once more arise Scott. 

Phr. M. square: a square divided into smalls* 
squares, each containing a number, so arranged that 
the sum of the^ figures in a row, vertical, hori zontal, 
or diagonal, is always the same. M, circle 1 an 
arrangement of numbers in concentric circles with 
radial divisions, with arithmetical properties similar 
to those of the magic square. 

So Ma*glcal a magic ; resembling mamc in actioe 
or effect ; produced as by magic 1555. Ma’glcaJly ask 9. 

Magician (madji-JSn). ME. fa. F. magi- 
cien , f. L. magica MAGIC j 3.] One skilled in 
magic ; a necromancer, wizard. Also occas,, a 
conjuror. 

fig. The M. of the North [Le. Walter Scott] 1877. 
Ma*gic la ntern. 1606. [tr. mod.L. later- 
na magica .] An optical instrument by means 
of which a magnified image of a picture on 
glass is thrown upon a white screen or wall in 
a darkened room. 

Mag^lp, var. of Megilp. 

Magism (m/*d^iz’m). 1844. [f. L. magus 
+ -ism.] The beliefs, principles, and practices 
of the Magi. 

UMagister (mAdgi'stnx). 1756. A mediaeval 
and mod.L. tide of academic rank, usu. ren- 
dered by Master, but occas. employed Hist. 
or in speaking of foreign universities. 
Magis(terial(m8edftlstI*'riiU),0. 163a. [ad. 
med.L. magisterialis, f. late L. magisterial , f. 
L. magister Master sb."] Of or pertaining to 
a master or a magistrate, tx. Of or pertaining 
to a master-workman ; displaying a master’s 
skill -1683. a. Of or pertaining to one quali- 
fied to speak with authority ; authoritative. Of 
persons t Having the bearing or authority of a 
master; occas,, dictatorial. 163a. 3. Ol, per- 

taining to, or proper to a roagistrateor magis- 
trates. Of persons : Holding the office of a 
magistrate. Of an inquiry; Conducted by 
magistrates. 2660. t4- Ahk. and Med. » 

Magistral a. -172a. +5. quasi-x3. or sb. — 

Magistery 3. -166a. 

s. These M. Propositions don't Dispute for Belief 
but demand it Coluer. A M. Air and too much 
Heat and Passion appear in their Writings Bzmtlkv. 
3. The tn. inquiry into the charge of anon 1885. 
Hence fMaglateriality, ma s tersh ip, authoritative 
position. Ma>gJate*xiaVly ado., t*neee» 

I] Magisterium (msedftistleiiflm). 2593. 
[L., — next. 1 tz. Alch. m MaGISTEXT 3 a. 
-1675. a. K. C. Theol ’. l*he teaching functidB 
of the Church 283 • . 

M a gi stery (mje’dftistdri). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1566. [ad. L. magisterium the office of a 
master; in med.L. toe philosopher’s stone; L 
magister Master sb.] +x. « Magistracy st, 
3. -1585. fa. The quality or functions of a 
master; mastership, authoritative appearance, 
b. The office of a (Grand) Master. -2706. 3. 

Alch ., Med., etc. a. A master principle of 
nature ; a potent transmuting or curative 
quality or agency ; a substance that has this 
quality, &g. the philosopher's stone 2594. h* 
A product or result of transmutation 2605. c. 
The concentrated essence of a substance 1642. 
d. The residuum obtained by peed pitat tea 
from an add solution, e. g. m. of bismuth, eta; 
a predpftate 2602. a. A spedfie 1669. 
Magistracy (rine a dgbtcflif). 2577. [1 

Magistrate j see -acv.J t* * The condltioa 
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MAGISTRAL 

•f btln£ a magistrate -1693. a. The office of 
a magistrate; occas. conduct in office as a 
magistrate. Now rare. 1577. 3. Magistrates 

collectively i6ox. 

Magistral (m&dgi-strfil). 157a. [a. F. f or 
ad. L. magistral is, f. magi s ter . J A. adj. x. Of. 
pertaining to, or befitting a master; authorita- 
tive, dogmatic. Now rare . 1605. a. Phar- 
macy. Of a remedy, a formula : Devised by a 
physician for a particular case ; opp. to Offi- 
cinal 1605. +b. By some writers taken to 

mean; Sovereign, supremely effective -1678. 

3. Fortif Leading, principal, master -1828. 

4. occas., Having the title of 4 Master'; of or 
pertaining to a master or masters 1837. 

1. Your assertion .is more Magistral!, then true 
1641. a Some Magistral! Opiate 1638. 3 M. line : 

in field fortifications, the interior crest line ; in per* 
irument fortifications, usually the line of the top of 
the escarp of each work. 4. The men are rebuked, 
in the m. homilies, for their ingratitude in striking 
kuSKIN. 

B. sb. f 1. Pharmacy. A magistral preparation 
or formula -1670. a. Fortif. — Magistral 
line. (See A. 3.) 1853. IJ3. Metallurgy. [Sp. 
(max*stra*l).] Roasted copper pyrites used in 
the reduction of silver ore 1839. 

Hence tMagiatra'lity, the quality or con- 
dition of being m. ; quasi -eoncr. a dogmatic 
utterance; in Med. a special prescription. 
■f-Magi-strally adv . 

Magistrand (mse'dgistrsend). Sc. 164a. 
[ad. raed.L. magistrandus, gerund, pple. of 
magistrari to become a Master (of Arts).] 
Orig., in Scottish Universities, an Arts student 
in the fourth, or highest, class ; later, one in 
the fourth year. Now, in official use, only at 
Aberdeen. 

Magistrate (mae-djistrA). ME. [ad. L. 
magistrates, f. magister ( see -ATE 1 x a) 7 ] +1. 

The office and dignity of a magistrate -1530. 
a. A civil officer charged with the administra- 
tion of the laws, a member of the executive 
government ME. 3. spec. A ' justice of the 
peace ' (see Justice sb. III. 3) ; also applied 
to salaried officials having criminal jurisdiction 
of the first instance; as, police , stipendiary, 
and, in Ireland, resident m. 1688. 

a. The king was too eminent a m. to be trusted with 
discretionary power Hume. Chief m., first m. s in a 
monarchy, the sovereign ; in a republic, usually the 
president. Hence Ma'gistrateahip. fttagi- 
atra'tic, Magistra*tical «. of, pertaining to, or be- 
fitting a m. or magistrates. Maglstra*tically adv. 

Magistrature (mae dgistr/iitii). 167a. [a. 
F., f. magistrat Magistrate.] x. Th« dig- 
nity or office of a magistrate; occas. the exer- 
cise of the office; with a and pi. an individual 
office, b. The term of a magistrate’s office 
1720. a. collect. -■ Magistracy 3. 1679. 
Magma (mse-gmi). ME* [a. L. magma 
(sense 1), Gr. fUyfia, f. root of fjAoaciv to 
knead.] ti. The dregs that remain from a 
semi-liquid substance after the liquid part has 
been removed by pressure or evaporation 
-1856. a. Any crude mixture of mineral or 
organic matters in the state of a thin paste 
x68x. 3. GeoL a. One of two or more supposed 
strata of fluid or semi-fluid matter lying be- 
neath the earth's crust. b. The amorphous 
basis of certain porphyritic rocks. 1804. lienee 
Magma'tic a . 

Magna Charta, Magna Carta (mse^gni 
k%ut&). 1568. [med.L., — 4 great charter*.] 

The Great Charter of English personal and 
political liberty, obtained from King John in 
X215. Also tran if. and fig. 
til Magna te, pi. -alia. 1693. [as if L. 
*magnale , Sing, of magnolia (in L. only mag* 
naha neuL pi.), f. magnus great. ] A great or 
wonderful thing -1702 ; pi. wonders 1645-81. 
fMagna-lity. [f. prec. + -ity.] A great 
or wonderful thing. Sir T. Browne. 
Magnanimity (maegnAni mTti). ME. [a. 

F. magnanimiii , ad. L. magnan i m itatem . ] fi. 
The (vague) name of a virtue in mediaeval 
ethics -1526. ta. Lofty courage ; fortitude 
-1801. 3* As tr. Aristotle's fifyaKo\pv\la 

4 greatness of soul ' (see Elh. N. iv. 3). Also, 
loftiness of thought or purpose. Now rare. 
1598. 4. Nobility of feeling; superiority to 

petty resentment or jealousy 1771. b. pi. In- 
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stances of this X639. tg. Magnificence. Sir T. 
Browne. 

4. It may be m. in Lord Mansfield to despise 
attacks made upon himself Burks. 

Magnanimous (mtegnarnimes), a. Also 
f-loua* X584. [f. L. magnanimm (f. magnus 

+ animus ; repr. Gr. fifya\ 6 UfV\os) + -OUS.J 
x. Great in courage ; nobly valiant. Also, pro- 
ceeding from or manifesting high courage. 
? Obs. a. High-souled ; iotty of purpose; 
noble in feeling or conduct. Now esp. : 
Superior to petty resentment or jealousy. 1598. 

x. The Incouragement, that the magnan imious Cesar 
gaue vnto his souldiours 1584. a. Pitch thy be- 
haviour low, thy projects high; So shall thou humble 
and in. be G. Herbert. They knew.. what strength 
was, that would not bend Hut in m. meekness 
Wobdsw. Hence Magna *nimous-ly adv., -ness 
(rare). 

Magnate (maegn^t). Chiefly//. ME. [ad. 
late L. magnat '-, magnas, f. magnus great, j x. 
A great man ; a noble ; a person of great in- 
fluence or eminence in any sphere; now spec. 
one prominent in the management of a large 
industry or enterprise, as, an oil magnate 
(U.S.). 9. In Hungary, and formerly in 

Poland, a member of the Upper House in the 
Diet 1797. 

Magne- (mae*gni), irreg. comb, form for 
Magneto-, as in Magne-cryetal, a crystal 
acted upon by magnetism; etc. 183X. 
j-Magnes. ME. [L., — Gr. 6 M dyvrjt x/fiox, 
the Magnesian stone, Magnet.] A magnet, 
loadstone -175a Also rn.-stone. b. transf. 
Magnetic virtue. Evelyn. 

Magnesia (maegnrjii). ME. [a. med.L. 
magnesia , a. Gr. ^ VLayvrjrria \l60t, * the 
Magnesian stone’, (x) the loadstone; (2) a 
shining stone, perh. talc.] +1. Alch. A 
mineral said to be an ingredient of the philo- 
sopher’s stone -1610. fa. Manganese i. 
Also black m. (opp. to fu/hite m. — mod.L. 
magnesia alba * 3) -1797. 8. a. Orig., and 

still pop., applied to hydrated magnesium 
carbonate, a white earthy powder, used as an 
antacid and cathartic, b. In mod. Chemistry, 
an alkaline earLh, now recognized as the oxide 
of magnesium (MgO). 1755. Hence Magne*- 
sian a. of, pertaining to, or containing m. ; in 
M. limestone Geol. >= Dolomite. 

Magnesic (msegn/’sik), a. 1877. Mag- 
nesia and Magnesium + -ic.] a. Contain- 
ing magnesia. b. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
taining magnesium. 

Magnesite (mse-gnteit). 1815. [f. Mag- 
nesia + -ite K] Min. Carbonate of magne- 
sium, occurring commonly in compact white 
masses, but occas. crystalline. 

Magnesium (nuegnrzitfm, -Fsi tfm). 1808. 
[t Magnesia; see -um, -ium.] Chem. +1. 
— Manganese i. Sir II. Davy. a. A chemi- 
cal clement, one of the 4 metals of the alkaline 
earths being the base of magnesia. Symbol 
Mg. Found only in composition. 18 ta. 

Comb, t m. light, a brilliant light produced by the 
combustion of m. ; m. ribbon, thread, wire, a thin 
strip or wire of m. prepaied lor burning. 

Magnet (mse'gmst). 1440. [a. OF. magne te, 
or ad. L. magneta, accus. of magnes \ see 
Magnes.] i. Min. -» Loadstone; a variety 
of magnetite (proto-sesquioxide of iron) having 
the power of attracting iron and steel, and 
other properties. a. A piece of loadstone ; 
also, a piece of iron or steel to which the 
characteristic properties of loadstone have been 
imparted by contact, by induction, or by means 
of an electric current. When a magnet is sus- 
pended freely, one of its poles (hence called the 
north pole) points approximately north, and the 
other (the south pole) approximately south. 
1625. b. Any body possessing the properties 
characteristic of a magnet X797. 3 .fig. Some- 
thing which attracts 1655* 
x. In mid*t of this white City stands a Castle built 
of M. Milt, a Far m., a polarized rod of iron, now 
much used in the construction of electro-magnetic 
apparatus. Natural m . : one connoting of loadstone ; 
opp. to artificial m. 3. Two magnets, heaven and 
earth, allure to bliss, Tne larger loadstone that, the 
nearer this Drydkn. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. core, the rod or bar of 
soft magnetized iron placed in the middle of an 
electro-magnet t m. helix, a coil of wire such as 
surrounds the core of an electro-magnet. 


MAGNETO-ELECTRICITY 

Magnetic (maegne'tik). 163a. [ad. mod.L* 
magnetic us, {. magnet -; see Magnet and -ic.J 
A. adj. x. Having the properties of a magnet ; 
pertaining to a magnet or to magnetism ; pro- 
ducing, caused by, or operating by means of 
magnetism 1634. a. jig. Having powers of 
attraction ; very seductive. Now often with a 
tinge of sense 4. 163a. 3. Applied to all 

bodies which are acted upon by the loadstone ; 
also, • Paramagnetic 1837. 4. Pertaining 

to animal magnetism ; mesmeric 1800. 

a. That m. influence which irresistibly draws our 
feet to spots on which our imagination has long fed 
M. P att won. 4. As if lie haa been in a m. slumber 
Dickens. 

B. sb. fx. — Magnet -1671. a. a. Any 
metal which is acted upon by the loadstone 
1847. b. A paramagnetic body 1890. 3. 

Magnetics : the science of magnetism 2786k bo 
Magne *tical a. ; -ly adv., t-neas. 

Magnetic*)- (meegne’tiko), used ( rarely ) as 
comb, form of Magnetic *« ' magnetic and . 

Magneti -ferous, a. 283a. [f. Magnet + 
-iperouS.] Producing or conducting mag- 
netism. 

Magnetism (magnetiz'm). 1616. [See 
Magnet and -ism.j x. The characteristic 
properties oi the magnet ; magnetic pheno- 
mena and their laws. Also, the natural agency 
concerned in producing these phenomena ; now 
regarded as a modification of energy, b .fig. 
Attractive power, esp. personal charm or 
ascendancy; occas. with a tinge of sense 3. 
1655. a. The science which treats of magnetic 
phenomena 1828. 8. Short for ammal mag- 

netism (see Animal) — Mesmerism 1785. 

1. Terrestrial m.: the magnetic properties of the 
earth, considered as a whole, b. Now, m. is among 
the highest qualities which an American popular 
leader can possess Bryce. 

Magnetist (mse-gnetist). 1761. [f. Mag- 
net + -isr.] 1. One skilled in the science of 
magnetism, a. One who practises animal mag- 
netism; a mesmerist. Also animal tn. 1802. 

Magnetite (mae-gnetoit). 1851. [ad. G. 
magnetit ; see Magnet and -ite 1 ab.] Min. 
Proto-sasqiiioxide of iron, which is readily 
attracted by the magnet; magnetic oxide of 
iron. 

Magnetizable (mte’gnetdiz&bl), a. 1797. 
[f. Magnetize + -able.] Capable of being 
magnetized. Hence Ma gnetizabi'Iity. 
Magnetize (mae'gnetai/), v. 1785. [f. 

Magnet + -ize.J x. trans. To charge with 
magnetic properties 1801. a. intr. To become 
magnetic. (Diets.) 3. trans. To attract as a 
magnet does. Chiefly fig. (with mixture of 
sense 4), to subdue or win by personal charm. 
1836. 4. To influence by animal magnetism ; 

to mesmerize. Also Jig. 2781;. 

s. To m. a steel bar 1801. 3. External Nature is., 
an enchaiilie^ who magne rises the human spirit 
Mozlky. Hence Magnetlza’tion, the action of 
magnetizing or condition of being magnetized. 
Ma*gnetizer, one who or that which magnetizes 1 
esf. a mesmerist. 

Magneto (msegnft*), sb. 188a. Colloq. 
abbrev. for magneto-electric machine ; spec, the ig- 
nition apparatus of internal combustion engines. 

Magneto- (meegnfto-), repr. comb, form of 
Gr. pAy vtjt-, fsdyyrjf Magnet, denoting pro- 
cesses carried on by magnetic means, or the 
application of magnetism to departments of 
art or industry ; as in m.-therapy, the treat- 
ment of disease by the external application of 
metal plates inducing magnetic electricity ; etc. 
Magne to-ele*ctric, a. 1831. Pertaining to 
electric phenomena involving electric currents 
induced in conductors by the relative motion of 
these conductors with respect to either per- 
manent magnets or electro-magnets ; as, mag- 
neto-electric induction. 

Magneto-electric machine S first used by Fara- 
day, in 1831, to denote a machine generating currents 
by magneto-electric induction! by later writers em- 
ployed in various limited senses, and in recent times 
commonly limited to the machines with permanent 
steel magnets i see N.E.D, So Magne to-elo'c- 
trical a. 

Magneto-clectri-dty. 183a. Electricity 
generated by the relative movement of electric 
conductors and magnets of any kind. 


m (man), a (pass), an (loud), v (cat), g (Fr. chef). 0 (cwr). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau da vie), i (sxt). i (Psych e). 9 (what), p (grt)« 
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Magne-togram. 1884. [f. Magneto* + 
-gram.] The automatic record of magnetic 
needles. 

Magnetograph (msegnf tograf). 1847. [f. 
Magneto- + -graph.] i. An instrument re- 
cording automatically the movements of the 
magnetometer. Also attrib, a. — Magneto- 
gram. (U.S. Diets.) 

Magnetometer (meegnity-mftaj). 1897. 
[ad. F. magnitomUre ; see Magneto- and 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring mag- 
netic forces, esp. terrestrial magnetism. Hence 
Magneito'me'tric, -al a. of, pertaining to, or 
measured by the m. Magneto'metry, measure- 
ment by means of the m. 

Magne tomo-tor. 1893. [f. Magneto- + 
Motor.] A voltaic series of large plates pro- 
ducing a great quantity of electricity of low in- 
tensity. adapted to the exhibition of electro- 
magnetic phenomena. 

Magninable (mse’gnifaiiXbT), a . [f. Mag- 
nify + -able.] Capable of being magnified. 
Sir T. Browne. 

Magnific (mwgnPfik), a. Now literary 
and arch. Also tm&gnifique. 149a [a. F. 

magnfique , ad. L. magnificus, f. magnus ; see 
-FIC. ] +1. Renowned, glorious -1669. +9. « 

Magnificent a. -1655. 3. * Magnificent 

3, 4. 1490. 4. Imposing by vastness or dignity. 

Of language, etc. : Exalted, sublime ; areas, in 
derisive sense, grandiloquent. 1558. ts. Of 
compositions, titles, etc. : Serving to magnify 
or extol -1667. 

3. The pillared dome m. heaved Its ample roof 
Thomson. 4. Power. .God's gift m. Browning. 

Magnificat (maegnrfikAl), a. 1538. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.J = Magnific. Hence MagnP- 
ficaily adv. (arch.). 

II Magnificat (maegnrfikaet). ME. [L., 3rd 
pers. sin£. pres. ind. of magnificare to Magni- 
fy. | I. The hymn of the Virgin Mary in Luke 
i 46-55 (in the Vulgate beginning Magnificat 
amma mea Dominum ), used as a canticle, a. 
transf A song of praise ; a paean 1614. 
■fMagnPficate, v. 1598. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
magni ficarelo Magnify.] trans. « MAGNIFY 
V. -167a. 

Magnification (mx-gnifik/ijan). 1625. 
[ad. L. magnificat ionem ; see Magnify and 
-ATION.] The action of magnifying or condi- 
tion of being magnified ; laudation ; enlarge- 
ment. Also qunsi-concr. a magnified repro- 
duction. 

Magnificence (rmegnHis£ns). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. magnificentia ; see Magnificent and 
-ENCE.1 1. The name of one of the Aristote- 
lian ana scholastic ‘ virtues repr. Gr. fityako- 
wplneia, lil>erality of expenditure combined 
with good taste. t*. Sovereign bounty or 
munificence -1647. *3. Glory ; greatness of 

natuie or reputation -1667. 4. Sumptuousness 

or splendour of surroundings or appointments 
ME. fb. An instance of this; a splendid 
ceremony -1674. 5. Grandeur or imposing 

beAuty of appearance. fAlso pi, features of 
magnificence. ME. 8. A title of honour, 
applied to kings and other distinguished per- 
sons. Ohs. exc. Hist . or as a foreign title. ME. 

s. Thanne comth M., thnt is to aeyn, whan a man 
dooth and pertain neth grete werkes of goodnesse 
Chaucfr. 4. Nor doth this grandeur and majestic 
shov.' Of luxury, though call'd m.,.. allure mine eye 
Milt. 5. Not Babilon, Nor great Alcairo such m. 
Equat'd in all thir glories M ilt. So MagnPflcency ; 
also with a and pL 

Magnificent (m^gniTisent), a. T513. [a. 
OF. magnificent , f. L. magnificent -, altered 
stem of magnificus , lit. doing great deeds, f. 
magnus ; see -fic.] x. Characterized by great- 
ness of achievement or by conduct befitting 
lofty position. Ohs . exc. as a titular epithet, 
e. g. in Lorenzo the M. p etc. a. Royally lavish 
or munificent (now rare) 1579. 3 - Splendid, 

stately ; living In splendour and pomp 1526. 

4. Sumptuously constructed or adorned ; also, 

imposingly beautiful 1540, 5. Of immaterial 

things : Imposing, exalted 1639. 0 . Used to 

express admiration 1704. 

a A Prince is neuer so m., At when hee '« 1 sparing to 
Inrirh a few With th’ injuries of many Maminokr. 

4 * That m. Temple of Salomon *340. *V 

w|» in. i860. Hence Magnificently adv. 

8 (Ger. Kiln), i (Fr. p*u). tt (G«r. Miller). 


||Magnifico (macgnrfiko). 1573. [It., » 
Magnific.] Title bestowed upon the mag- 
nates of Venice ; also transf. 

Magnifier (mee-gnifaiaj;. 1550. [f. Mag- 
nify v. +-ER 1 .] One who or that which 
magnifies. Also fig. 

Magnify (margnifoi), v. ME. [ad. L. 
tnagnificare, f. magnificus . Sense 4 is Eng. 
only. J 1. trans. To speak or act for the glory 
of (a person or thing); to laud, extol (arch.). 
a. To make greater in size, status, importance, 
or qualities ; to enlarge, augment. Now rare. 
ME. 3. trans. To represent as great or 
greater ; to exaggerate 1759. 4. To increase 

the apparent size of an object by artificial 
means. Also absol. 1665. 5. intr. 'A cant 

word for to have effect ’ ( J .) ; to signify. Now 
dial. 1712. 

1. If the invention of the ship was thought bo noble 
. .how much more are letters to be magnified, which 
as ships pass through the vast seas of time Bacon. 
4. fig. The effects of fogs upon our estimation of 
dimension . .are wtll known i men are magnified to 
giants Kanr. 

Magnifying glass, a glass lens, or combination 
of lenses, used to increase the apparent size of any 
object seen through it 1665. 

Magniloquence (miegniLTkwins). 1623. 
[f. next; see -ence.] The quality of being 
magniloquent. 

Magniloquent (msegni , l£kw , £nt), a. 1656. 
[f. L. magniloquus, f. magnus great + - loquus 
speaking + -ENT.] Lofty or ambitious in ex- 
pression, grandiloquent. Also, occas., talking 
big, boastful. Hence MagniToquently adv. 
So f Magni Toquous a. 

Magnitude (margnitiwd). ME. [ad. L. 
magni tudo, f. magnus , cogn. w. Gr. /liyai, 
OTeut. *mikilo - ; see Much.] i. — Great- 
ness, in various senses; see quots. 9. Size, 
whether great or small; in Geom. t the measure 
or extent of a line, area, volume, or angle 
1570- 3 * A class in a system of classification 

determined by size: esp. each of the classes 
into which the fixed stars have been arranged 
according to their degree of brilliancy 1641, b. 
Of the first m. (fig.) : of the utmost greatness 
or importance 1693. 

1. [Boadicea's] orations.. wherein is expressed all 
m. of a spirit, breathing to the libertie and redemption 
of her Countrie B. Jons. The height, and strength, 
and m. of their building Da Foe. The m. of bis 
crimes Junius Lett. a. quasi -coner. A long m.. we 
tenne a Line 157a 3. The stars ‘of the first m. arc 

the most brilliant j the * sixth m.* includes those that 
are barely visible to the naked eye ; the seventh and 
lower magnitudes are telescopic only. The classifi- 
cation into ‘magnitudes .is now a matter of photo, 
metric measurement. N.E.D. 

Magnolia (meegnJudi A). 1748. [a. mod.L. 
magnolia , f. name of Pierre Magnol (latinized 
Magnolius ), professor of botany at Montpellier, 
1638 -1 715. J A genus of large (rarely shrubby) 
trees (the typical genus of the N.O. Magna - 
liacex) cultivated for their foliage and floweis. 
Hence Magnolia‘ceoua a. of or belonging to 
the N.O. Magnoliacex. 

Magnum (maegn 5 m). 1788. [neut. sing, 
of L. magnus used subst.] A bottle containing 
two quarts of wine or spirits ; also, as a 
measure of liquor, b. A large glass (of spirits). 
Dickens. 

A . . partiality for . . magnums of old port 1893. 

Magnum bonum (ms-gntfm bJ«n#m). 
1721. [neut. sing, of L. magnus and bonus .] 
1. A kind of large yellow cooking-plum. Also 
magnum bonum plum. 9.-* Magnum. 1800. 
3. A kind of potato 1882. 4. A large-barrelled 

steel pen 1851. 

|| Magnum opus. See Opus. 

||Magot (mar g ft, mngo). 1607. [Fr.J I. 
A species of ape (Macacus inuus ) ; the tailless 
Barbary Ape. 9. A small grotesque figure of 
porcelain, ivory, etc. of Chinese or Japanese 
workmanship 1844. 

Magpie (ms-gpaO. 1605. [f. Mag sbA + 
Pie j^. 1 ] x. A common European bird, Pica 
caudata, of the family Corvid * , with a long 
pointed tail and black-and-white plumage ; dis- 
tinguished for its chattering voice and thievish 
habits, b. Austral. Applied to the black-and- 
white Crow-shrike ( Gymnorrhina ) ; also, in 
Tasmania, to the genus Streper a 1P59. a. 


transf. An idle or impertinent chatterer 163a. 
3. ta, A derisive term for an Anglican bishop, 
from his black chimere and white rochet. b. 
Now, a joc. name for this episcopal oostume. 
1704. 4. a. — magpie moth 2749. b. A kind 

ol potato 1794. c. A variety of the domestic 
pigeon 1868. 5. slang. A halfpenny. Dickens. 
6. Mil. slang. A shot from a rifle that strikes 
the outermost division but one of a target, and 
is signalled by a black and white flag 1884. 

t. And only hear the M. gossip Garrulous under a 
roof of pine Tennyson. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. diver, (a) the Golden- 
eye Duck. C languid glaucion \ (b) the Smew, Mer~ 
gamer atbellus; m. lark, a small Australian bird. 
Gralli na fncatu ; m. moth, a white moth, pale bed 
with black and acme yellow spots, Abraxas grossu- 
l art at a. 

Ma*gsman. slang. 1838. [f. Mag j 4 .*] 
A street swindler, ‘ confidence man 
IIMaguari (mAgwa’ri). 16; 8. [Tupi mba- 
gvdri.\ A S. American Stork, Euxcnma 
maguari , with a forked tail. 

|| Maguey (mai gwei ; Sp. mag^y). 1555. 

I Sp., a. Haytian/J The American aloe. Agave 
americana . 

II Magus (m/l*g£s). PI. Magi (m£‘d£ai). 

ME. [L., a. Gr. /sAyos, a. OPers. magus.] 
1. Hist. A member of the ancient Persian 
priestly caste. Hence, one skilled in Oriental 
magic and astrology, an ancient magician or 
sorcerer, b. Applied to the heathen sorcerers 
who opposed St. Patrick 1822. 9. spec. The 

(three) Magt : the three * wise men ’ who came 
from the East (see Wise man 3) ME. 

Magyar (ma*d*ar, mse'gyar). 1797. [Na- 
tive name. } A. sb. 1. A member ol the Mon- 
goloid race, now forming the predominant 
section of the inhabitants of Hungary. 9. The 
language of the Magyars; Hungaiian 1828. 
B. adi. Of or pertaining to the Magyars, or to 
their language 1828. b. Applied recently to a 
type of female dress in which bodice and 
sleeves are cut in one piece. Hence Ma'gy ar- 
ize v. trans. to assimilate to the M. type ; to 
translate (names) into M. 

II Mahal (mahad). Indian. 1623 (mawle). 
[Urdfl (Arab.) mahall, 1 . Aiab. root halla to 
lodge. J 1. Private apartments or lodgings. 
9. A summer house or palace 1635. a- 
A territorial division in India , a ward of a 
town. Also, a division of an estate or tract of 
land for farming, hunting, etc. 1793. 

Mahaleb (mAhAleb). 1558. [a. F. maha- 
leb, a. Arab, mahlab .] A kind of cherry, 
P run us M aha lob, the kernels of which are used 
by perfumers. 

||Maharaj (mahara'dg). x8a6. [Hindi 
tnahdrdj, f. mahd gieat + raj sovereignty, 
sovereign.] *» next. 

II Maharaja(h) (mnhara*d^a). 1698. [Hindi 
taahdrdjd, f. mahd great + rdjd Raja(h.J T he 
title of certain Indian princes. So ||Mahara- 
nee(mahar&'n/) [Hindi mahdrdnf,&eeRAHl£R), 
the wife of a maharajah 1863. 

Mahatma (m Ahset mk). 1884. [ad. Skr. 
mahdtman ‘great- sou led’, f. mahd great + 
dtman soul.] In Esoteric Buddhism, one of 
a class of persons with preternatural powers, 
supposed to exist in India and 1 ibet. 

||Mahdl (m5*di). 1799. [Arab, mahdiy , lit. 

‘ he who is guided aright '.pass. pple. of hada 
to lead in the right way.! A spiritual and 
temporal leader expected Dy the Mohamme- 
dans to appear in the latter days. Applied 
from about 1880 to insurrectionary leaders m the 
Soudan, who claimed to be the expected Mahdi. 
Hence Ma*hd(i)i8o t the rebel movements in 
the Soudan about x88o. Ma*hd(l)lst. 

Mah Jong (ma d#>-i)). 1993. [Chinese, lit. 
sparrows.] An old Chinese game, played usu. 
by four persons with 136 or X44 * tiles • 
Mahlstick, var. of Maulstick. 

Mahoe (mAh#**). 166 6. [Carib. mahou ; in 
Fr. mahot (also used in Eng.).] The name of 
several trees. (Also m.-tree.) a. A stercullace- 
ous tree or large shrub (Sterculia caribna ), a 
native of the w. Indies. b. A malvaceous 
shrub or tr ee (Paritium tiliaceum and P. ela « 
tun 1), found in many tropical countries c. 


U (Fr. dime). » (curl), e (€•) (thrre). * (ii) (win). { (Fr, fcxire). 5 (fir, fmi,*zrth). 
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Applied with qualifications to species of Hibis- 
cus* Ochroma, etc. 

Maliogany (ni&hfg&ni). 1671. [Written 
mohogeney in 1671 ; of unkn. origin.] 1. The 
wood of Swietenia Mahagoni (N,0. Ccdrela - 
eex), a tree indigenous to the tropical parts of 
America. Its colour varies from yellow to a 
rich red brown. It is very hard and fine-grained, 
and takes a high polish. Also differentiated 
as Baywood, Cuba, Honduras , Jamaica , 
Spanish, m. b. The tree itself 1759. 9. transf 
Applied to woods resembling mahogany, and 
to the trees producing them. In Australia 
mainly used for species of Eucalyptus , esp. the 
Jarrah (E. marginata ). 18491 g. colloq A 
table, esp, a dining-table 1840. 4. dial. A 

Cornish beverage compounded of gin and 
treacle 1791. 5. at t rib. and quasi -ad/, a. 
Made of mahogany 1730. b. Of the colour of 
mahogany, polished reddish-brown 1737. 

3. Other families did not welcome us to their m. 
Thackeray. 

Mahomet (mah/rmet ; in verse occas. 
m^-l^met). See also Maumkt. ME. [Cf. 
F. Mahomet , med.L. Mah-, Mac hornet us . ] 1. 

The pop. rendering of Arabic Muhammad , 
Mohammed (now the lit. form), fa. An idol 
- 1553 * +3. — Mahometan -1747 4. A 

kind of pigeon. ? Obs. 17 35. 

x. If the Hill will not come to M., M. wil go to the 
hil Bacon. 

Mahometan (mAhp'metan), a. and sb. 1539. 
(ad. med.L. Ma(c)ho met anus, f. Ma(c)honietus 
— Mohammedan. Hence Maho*metantem — 
Moh \mmedanism; so tMaho’metUm 1597; 
also tMaho'metlst, a Mohammedan 1553. 
Mahometry (m4h^*roetri). Obs. exc. arch. 
1481. [1 Mahomet + -ry.] — Mohamme- 

danism. In 16th c. misused for 'idolatry*. 
tllMahone. 157a. [Occurs as F. mahonne , 
Turk, mdwuna . \ A flat-bottomed sailing 

vessel formerly used by the Turks -1658. 

Mahound (mah/Lnd, m£hau*nd). [Early 
ME. Mahun , -urn, a. OF. Mahun, -um, -om, 
short f. Mahomet. Cf. Maumkt.] i. The 
' false prophet ' Mohammed. Now only arch 
ta. gen. A false god ; an idol fCfi Maumet.) 
ME. only. g. Sc. A name for the devil. Also 
transf. Obs. (? exc. dial.) ME. +4. attrib 
Mohammedan, heathen. Fletcher. 

1. The Curie, .by Turmagant and M. swore Smews xu. 
4. Who ’s this ? my Mauhound cousin ? 1624. 

|| Mahout (m|hau*t)» Indian. 166a. [Hindi 
mahout, mahawatA An elephant-driver. 

Mahratta, Mahratti : see Maratha, 
Marathi. 

iMahseer (ma'siVi). 1854. [Hindi ma hasi r.] 
A large Indian freshwater cyprinoid fish, 
Barbus tor , resembling the barbel. 
fMa’hu. 1603. [? suggested by Mahound.] 
Used as the name of a devil. Ixar 11 1. iv. 149. 

U Mah wa (ma*wa). 1687. [Hindi mahwa , 
repr. Skr. madh&ka , f. madhu sweet.] 1. An 
£. Indian timber tree, Bass i a latifolia ; also 
B. butyrac/a . a. An ardent spirit distilled 
from the flowers of the Mahwa tree 1810 ; also 
m. arrack . 

Maid (ra?<3). ME. [Shortened from 
Maiden; not identical w. OE. mxgcO G. 
tnagd. J 1. A girl; a young (unmarried) 
woman. Now only (exc. dial.) arch, or play- 
ful. 3. A virgin; spec, of the Virgin Mary 
Obs. or arch. ME. b. Hist. As a title of Joan 
of Arc, The M {of God, of Orleans ), tr. F. la 
Pucelte 1548. fc. transf. A man that has 
never had sexual intercourse, (Cf. Gr. 1 rap- 
$£vos.) -1710. 3. An unmarried woman, spin- 
ster. (Now rare exc. in Old MAID.) 1603. 
4. A Maidservant; often differentiated as 
bar-, chamber-, house-, nurse-, servant-m ., etc., 
q. v. ; lady's maid (see Lady) ME. 5. dial. 
a. Maiden sb, 5. 1677. b. A clothes-horse 
1 795; e - A name for the Skate and Thomback 
( Rata batis and R. c/avata) when young, and 
the Twait Shad. Alosa finta 1579. 

x. Faire and fresh of hewe, As a tnayde in hir 
beaute Lydg. a. Who serueth our lord, And the 
xnayde marye Caxton. C. He Dy’d a Maid 1710 
A m. almost a hundred yeare old 1648. 4 We 

apt no in. 1 — and I had much to do 1835. M -of. all- 
work, a female servant who does all kinds of house, 
work. 


||Maidan (maldam). Indian. 1695. [Pen.] 
Ait open space In or near a town ; an esplanade 
or pande-ground. 

Malden (m*»*d’n), sb. and a, [OE. mmgden 
str, neut. s—- OTeut *tnagadino m , dim. f. T out 
word repr. by OE. mxgb, f. root +mag* to have 
power. Related to pre-Teut, *moghns boy, 
young man, whence OE, magu. Cf. May sb J 
A. sb. z* *s Maid x. (Not now in colloq. use 
exc. dial,) a. * Majd a. Now rare. OE. 
+ b. transf, » Maid a c. -1497. 8* *" Maid 3. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1775. 4. A maidservant, a 

female attendant (arch, and dial.) OE. 5. 
The instrument, similar to a guillotine, for- 
merly used in Edinljurgh for beheading 
criminals 1581. 6. dial. A clothes-horse 1859. 

7. Short for maiden horse, over, race, tree, (see B). 

x. A m. of our century, yet most meek Tknnyson. 
a. Why then you are do m. Shaks. 4. As the eyes 
of a m. {lookej vnto the hand of her mistress* Ps. 
cxxiii. a. Comb. m. plum (tree), a name of the 
W. Indian trees, (a) Comocladia integrifoliai (b) 
C hrysobalanus. 

B. adj. (the sb. in appositive and attrib. 
uses). L Literal uses. z. Unmarried; as, 
m. aunt, lady , sister ME. 9. Of or puitaining 
to a maiden, or to maidenhood ; befitting, or 
having the qualities of, a maiden 1591. 3- Of 

fem ile animals : Uncoupled, unmated 184a 
x. M. aunts with small fortunes Johnson. a. M . 
name 1 the surname of a married woman before 
marriage. 

U. Fig. uses. z. That has yielded no 
results, a. Of an assize, circuit, session: For- 
merly, one at which no prisoner was con- 
demned to death ; now, one at which there are 
no cases for trial b. Of a game, esp. Cricket, 
of an over: One in which no runs are scored, 
c. Of a tide : One on which no vessels enter or 
leave the dock. d. Of a horse, eic. : That has 
never won a prize. Hence of a prize or a race : 
Open to maiden horses, etc. 176a □. That 

has not been conquered, tried, worked, etc.; 
esp. a. Of a town, castle, fortress, etc. : T hat 
has never been taken 1593 ; b. Of a plant or 
tree: That has grown from seed, not from 
a stock 1649 ; c. Of a soldier, a weapon, etc. : 
Untried 1603. 8. That is the first of its kind; 

made, used, etc. lor the first time. Occas. in 
sense early , earliest. 1555. 

x. b. An occasional^ * maiden over 1 1893, a. &. 
She was a m. City, bright and free Wordsw. C. A 
m. knight — to me is given Such bope, 1 know not 
fear Tennyson. 3, A m. trip 1884, m, speech {- the 
first delivered in the House by a member of parlia- 
ment). 

f Maiden (m**d*n), v. 1597. [f. Maiden 

sb.\ In phr. To tn „ it 1 to act like a maiden, 
l-e coy. Bp. Hall. 

Maidenhair (m/i-d , n,he».i). ME. [f. 
Maiden sb. + Hair.] The name of certain 
ferns having fine hair-like stalks and delicate 
fronds: a, Adiantum Capi 1 1 uj- veneris, or True 
M., formerly much used in medicine 1450; b. 
Asplentum Trichomanes, or Common or 
English M. ME.; c. Asplenium Ruta-muraria , 
or White M. 1597. 

Comb , : m. grass, Brina media ; -tree, the ginkgo. 
Maidenhead (mrbd'nhed). arch. ME. [f. 
Maiden sb. + -head.] i. The condition of 
a maiden; virginity; said occas. of a man. 
fa. transf and Jig., esp. the first stage or first- 
fruits of anything; the first example, proof, 
tri il, or use -1775. 

a. The maiden head of my Industrie I yeelded to a 
noble Mecenas (renoumed Lecester) Flokio. , 

Maidenhood (mMl’nhud). [OE. msezden- 
hbd, see Maiden and -hood.] The condition 
of being a maiden; the time of life during 
which one is a maiden. Formerly also — 
Maidenhead 2. 

Mai* den like. 15 . . . [f. Maiden sb. + 
-like.] a. adj. Such as is usual with maidens ; 
befitting a maiden. b. adv. After the manner 
of a maiden. 

Maidenly (mr»*d*nli), a. and adv. T450. 
[f. as prec. + -LY. ] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining 
to a maiden or to maidenhood. ta. Resem- 
bling a maiden in action or bearing; gentle, 
modest, timid -1673. 8* Proper to, or charac- 

teristic of a maiden 153a. 

i Her m. bloom fresh-glowing R. Eihr. a. 

2 Hen. IV, n. iL 8a. 3. M. reserve 1748, modesty 1649. * 


| B. adu. In a maidenly manner 1596, 

HeiKse Mai *den linens, m. quality. 

Maiden's blush* 1648. Used ns a name 
for a delicate pink colour* Hence, « rose of 
this colour. ' 

Mai'dcnShfp. 160a. [f. Maiden sb. + 

•ship.] The personality of a maiden; chiefly 
in Your M., as a playful form of address. 
Maldhood (mfl*d,hnd). ME. [-hood.] « 
Maidenhood. 

Maid Marian. 1595. A female personage 
in the May-game and morris-dance. In tne 
later farms of the story of Robin Hood, the 
companion of the outlaw. 

Maid of honour. 1586. I. An unmarried 
lady who attends upon a queen or princess. 
9. A kind of cheesecake 1769. 3. The principal 
bridesmaid at a wedding {(J.S.) 1906. 
Maidservant. 1596. A female servant, 
uni. a domestic servant 

Mai eu tic (mf i£'tik), a. (sb.) 1655. [ad. 
Gr. fiatev ruebs (lit. 'obstetric’; used fig. by 
Socrates), f. j*uunJto 8 cn t i. pot a midwife.] Per- 
taining to (intellectual) midwifery, i. e. to the 
Socratic process of helping a pemon to bring 
into full consciousness conceptions previously 
latent in his mind. b. sb. pi. The maiculic art 
1885. So fMaicatical a. ( udvvorth. 

Maigre (m &•&!), sb. Also meagre. 1835* 
[a. F. nia/gre.'] A huge fish, Scisena aquila , 
common in the Mediterranean. 

[|Maigre (m/gr, m^'gai), a. 1683. [F., lit. 
lean ; see Meagre a . J 1. Of soup, etc. : Not 
containing flesh or its juices; pioper lor 
’ maigre ' days 1787. 9. Applied to those days 

on which, according to ecclesiastical rule, flesh 
may not be eaten 1683. +3. To eat, keep , live 

m. : to live on maigre diet -1778. 

x. A common m. dish 1787. 

Mail (ni/'l), ME. [a. F. mat lie — L. 
macula spot, mesh of a net.] 1 z. One of the 
meud rings or plates of which mail-armour 
was composed -1706. 9. collect. Armour com- 

posed of interlaced rings or cliain-woik or of 
overlapping plalis fastened upon a ground- 
work ME ■fb. A piece of mail-armour -1617. 

c. transf. of the protective shell or scales of 

.some animals 1714. d. fig 1813. 3. Hawk- 

ing. The breast-feathers of a hawk when the 
feathers are full-grown. Occas. applied to the 
plumage of other birds, i486. 4. Rope-making. 

A kina of steel chain-work, flat, and fastentfl 
upon leather, for rubLing off the loose hemp 
that remains on white cordiige 1750. 

a. Coat of tn . : ace Coat sb. Also Cha in-maff. 
Ring- mas/. c. Where the a -snakes coil and 
twine. Dry their in. and bask in the brine M. Aanold. 

d. She was clad in the in. of endurance 1666. 

attrib. and Comb., as tn - armour , plate , .skirt, 

etc. 1 m.<lad adj.; m. -shell, a name for the genus 
Chiton. 

Mail (m^l), sb* Now only Sc. [Lnte OE. 
rrdl, a. ON. m&l neut., speech, agreement ** 
OE. (poet.) n&t speech.] Fa>ment, tax, 
tribute, rent. (Cf. Flack mail.) 

Phr. Mails and duties : the rents of an estate, 
wht-tber in money or grain. 

Mail sb.& [ME. male. a. OF. male 

(V. malic) ; of Tcut. origin ; cf. MDu. male 
(Du. tnaal), etc.] x. A bag. pack, or wallet; 
a travelling bag. Now only Sc. and t/.S. in 
fl - baggage. 9. A bag or packet of letters 
or dispatches for conveyance by post, more 
fully m. of Utters 1654. b. orig. U.S. (A per- 
son's) batch of letters 1890. 3. The person, 

vehicle, or tinin that carries the mail or postal 
matter ; often short for m.-eoach, m. -train , etc. 
Hence, the system of transmission of letters by 
post ; the Post. (So now in U.S. In Eng- 
land the word signifies only the dispatch of 
letters flbiond, as the Indian tn., etc*, 01 is 
short for mail- train, as the night m., etc.) 
1654. 

x. A mala tweyfoid on liii croper lay Cnauceb. a. 
The arrival and distribution of a m. of letters 1893. 
The m., all the postal matter conveyed on ona occa- 
sion. b. That official wa* opening hi* tn. 1890. 

attrib and Comb . : m.-bag, a large bag in which 
the m. i* curried j -box, (a) a box in which the mail- 
bags were placed on a mail-coach 1 01) 0 \S., a letter- 
box 1 «ca zr»<«) a vehicle in which the m. is carried 
by road t (<#> a light vehicle to carry children, pushed 
or pulled by handt -catcher U.S., a connivance 
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attached to a railroad car for catching a mail-hag 

n tractor, one 

ibe conveyance 

ird of a mail-coach] 


while the train js in motion; 

oven 
the 


who contracts with the governmeiu for the con veyance 


-guard, the guard or a maii-coacn; 
high two-seated phaeton drawn by a 
; -stage U.S. =» Mail-coach ; -train. 


of the mails f -guard, 

-phaeton, a 1’ ' 
pair of hones ; 

a fast train which carries the mails. 
fMail, sbA Obs, exc. as alien (mhy). Also 
maill(e; and see Mall. 1670. [a. F. mail 
L. malleus hammer.] The game ot pall- 
mall; a place where it was played; hence 
(from the ' Mail ’ at Paris), a public promenade 
bordered by trees. The Mail (in St. James’s 
Park, London) : now the Mall. 

Mail (m#l), v. 1 1795. [f- Mail jJ. 1 ] 

trans. To clothe or arm with or as with mail. 

Mail (mFU), 1570. [?] +1. tram . To 
tie (up), wrap up (goods, a parcel, etc.); to en- 
velop. Also fig. -1660. 9 . spec . In Hawking. 
To wrap (a hawk) up in a handkerchief, either 
to tame her, or to keep her quiet during an 
operation 1575. 

Mall (mril), vfi U.S . i8a8. [f. Mails*.*] 
trans. To send by post, to post. Hence Mai‘1- 
able a. that may be sent by post ; -bi*lity. 

Maid-coach. 1787. [Mail sbfi 2. J 1. A 
stage coach used primarily for the conveyance 
of the mail. Later, a coach employed by the 
Post Office for carrying parcels by road. 9. A 
railway carnage carrying the mail 1838. 

Mailed (m^iLd), a. ME. [f. Mail jJ .1 + 
-ED a .] tx. Covered with or composed of mail 
-1856. 9 . Mail-clad. Of a vessel ; Ironclad. 

X596. Also fig. 3. transf of animals, etc. : 
Having a skin or outer covering resembling 
mail-armour i68t. 4. Of a hawk: Having 

breast-feathers (of a specified colour) 1575. 

a The mayled Mars shall on his Altar sit yp*to the 
cares in blood Shaks. Phr. The m.fisi ftr. G. du 
gefanxerte fiaust], (symbolically) armed force. 

Mailing (nrif'lig). Sc. 1452. [£, Mail 

sb* + -ING 1 .] x. A rented farm. 9. The 
rent paid for a farm 1725. 

a. Let the creatures stay at a moderate m. Scott. 

Maim (ralim), sb. Obs. or arch. [ME. 
makeym, mayne , a. OF. mayhem, mahaing, 
main, etc. ; vbl. sb. related to mahaigmer 
Maim v.) An Injury to the body which causes 
the loss of a limb, or of the use of it ; loss or 
permanent disablement of a limb ; transf. and 
fit . mutilation or disablement; hence, any 
injury or hurt 1543. 

Your Father's^ sickness* is a mayme to vs Shajcs. 
They are so eminent in their generations, that their 
omission would make a m. in history Fui i.rr. 

Maim (m/lm) f a, rare. 1475. [Related to 
prec.J Maimed. 

His own life being m. R. L. Stevenson. 

Maim (m^m), v. [ME. inaynhe, mayn , etc., 

а. OF. mahaignier. may tier, etc. Ult. origin 
unkn.] trans , To deprive of the use of some 
member; to mutilate, cripple. tEariier, to 
disable, hurt, wound, disfigure. b. fig. To 
mutilate, cripple, render powerless or essen- 
tially incomplete ; tt« deprive </ME. 

By the antient law of England he that maimed any 
man, whereby he lost any part of his body, was 
sentenced to lose the like part Blackbtonb. b. 
Thereby is England main'd And laine to go with a 
Staffs Shaks. Hence Mai*med*Iy adv., -ness. 

Main (m4n), sbfi [OE. morgen, i. root 
*mag-; see May w. 1 , Might j*.J 

I. Physical strength, force, or power. Obi, 
exc. in phr. with might and m, f Also fig. 

He gsn aduaunce With huge force and insupportable 
mayne Spenser. 

u. Absol. uses of Main a. x. elhft, for 
main land, MAINLAND (arch.) 1555. b. Short 
for Spanish Main , q. v. 1890. 9. ellipt. for 

Main sea: The high sea, the ocean. Now 
poet. 1579. +b. transf. A broad expanse -1667. 
8. The most important part ; the chief matter 
or principal thing in hand 1602. b. Const of. 
The principal part (of some whole) » the im- 
portant or essential point 1595- t 4 - The 

object aimed at ; end, purpose -ids 7 * 5 - ( for 
main drain , etc.) A principal channel, duct, or 
conductor fnr conveying water, sewage, gas, or 
electricity, t. g. along the street of a town 1727. 

б. Short for mainmast 1894. 7 - ttchn. A main 

line of railway 1892, . . 

*. The island.. Was separated from the m. by a 
channel half a mile broad Tniulwalu b. Drake^ 
•ailed onoe more fbr the M. Co*arrr. a. To gase 
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O'er land and «u Tsnnyson. b. Natiuity once in 
the maine of light, Crawles to maturity Shaks. 3, 
We let the M. go. while we grasp at the accessories 
1709. Phr. In the **., in all essential points ; mainly, 
b. The m. of life is composed of small incidents 
Johnson. & The German flag flying at the main 
1894- ^ 

Main (mfln), sb . 2 1567. [?] 1. In the game 
of hazard, a number (from 5 to 9 inclusive) 
called by the caster before the dice are thrown 
*575' tb, fig. esp. coupled with or opp. to by 
(see By sb f) -1781, a. A match fought be- 
tween cocks ; alio locally , a match at bowls, 
etc. 1760 (cf. main match 1716, opp. to by- 
battle). 

x. Diceplayers, that gaine more by the bye then by 
the maine 1598. He likes to throw a m. of an even- 
ing Thackeray, fig. e Hen. IV', iv. i. 47. a. My 
lord would ride twenty nules.. to see a m. fought 
Thackemay. 

Main (m^n). a. [Partly repr. OE. msegen- 
or ON. rnegen- (Main sb. 1 ) in compounds; 
partly ad. ON. megenn , megn adj., strong, 
powerful.] x. Strong, vigorous, mighty ; mani- 
festing, or exerting, great physical strength or 
force. fa. Of an army, host, etc. : Great in 
numbers# 4 mighty powerful in arms; tcom- 
pletely equipped ME. 3. Of great size or 
bulk. Obs . exc. dial. ME. 4. Savd of a con- 
tinuous stretch of land or water; occas. abo of 
void space 1548. tb. Of earth, rock : Forming 
the principal mass ; solid -1 647. +5- Highly 
important. Rarely const, to. -1671. 6. Very 

great (in degree, value, etc.); highly remark- 
able ; vei y considerable of its kind. Obs . exc. 
dial. ME. 7. Chief in size or extent; con- 
stituting the bulk; the chief part of (what is 
denoted by the sb ) 1584. +b. General -1638. 

8. Of pre-eminent importance ; principal, chief, 
leading 1476. tg. Main flood : a. High water, 
b. A large or full-flowing body of water. Also 
m. tide . c. The ocean or Main sea. -1605. 

10. Naut. Pertaining to, connected with, or 
near the mainmast or mainsail 1485. 

x. That Maine, which by maine force Warwicke did 
winne Shaks. It was a mamo (= violent) storme 
Digdy. Soaring on m. wing Milt. Phr. Ty (i-with) 
m. force ; by force exeried to the full, t A in. pace 
or speed full speed. a. M. battle : a pitched 
battle, opp. to skirmishing. 3. On thir heads M. 
Promontories flung Milt. 4. Over all the face of 
Earth M. Ocean flow'd Milt. 5. That, which thou 
aright Beleivst so m. to our success Milt. 6. It ’s a 
m. untruth Scott. A in. fool i860. 7. M ’. body, 

\battle : the body of troops which form the bulk ot 
an armed force, marching between the vanguard and 
the rear. b. Which is no further, Then the maine 
voyce of Denmarke goes withal) Shaks. 8. The 
statements may be grouped under two m. heads 
Freeman. M. drain, pifie, stream, root , line (of a 
railway), etc. 

Special collocations : m. centre, in side-lever en- 
gines, the strong shaft upon which the side-levers 
vibrate; m. couple Arch., the principal truss in a 
roof ; m. earth, the chief earth in which the fox 
kennels ; xn. keel, the principal keel of a ship, as 
dist. from the false keel and the kelson | m. piece 
Shipbuilding, the principal timber in certain parts of 
a wooden ship, like the rudder, windlass, etc. 

Main (m/in), adv. Now dial. 1632. [f. 

Main a. Cf. mighty adv.] Very, exceedingly. 

I was m. stupid indeed, and much disposed to 
sleep Scott. 

Mai'n-bracei. 1487. [Main a., Brack 
j£.*] Naut. The brace attached to the main- 
yard. 

Phr. To splice the main-brace (Naut. slang ) : to 
serve out grog ; henos, to drink freely 1805. 

Main-brace a . 1794. {Main Brace 
sb.*) A principal brace ; Meek, in a system of 
braces, that which resists the main strain. 
Main cbance* 1579. [Main a.) fi. — 
Main sb.* 1 5 usu. fig. or allusive, a The 
likeliest oourse to obtain success, b. The 
general probability as to a future event or the 
success of an undertaking. c. The most im- 
portant point at stake ; also, the general out- 
come of a series of cvmts ; the whole fortunes 
of a person, a nation, etc. -1703. a. That 
which is of principal importance in life; now 
esp. one's own interests 1584. 

1. a. Phr. To look, have an eye , etc, to the main 
chancei to be solicitous (fbr some object). a Be 
CRr«*fii! still of the main Chance, my Son Drvdkm. 

Main-coursa 1515 [Main a ., Course 
sb. 90.] Naut . The mainsail (of a square- 
rigged ship). ■ 


MAINSTAY 

Main-deck. 1748. (Main a., Bxck si. a.] 
a. In a man-of-war, the deck next below the 
spar-deck. b. In a merchantman, that part of 
the upper deck which lies between the poop 
and the forecastle. Also fig. 

Main-guard. 1653. j. FarHf. The keep of 
a castle ; also, the building within a fortress in 
which the 1 main-guard ' (sense s b) is lodged. 

Mil. a. A guard of cavalry posted on the 
wings of a camp towards die enemy, b. In 
fortresses, a guard having the custody of all 
disturbers of the peace, drunkards, etc. 1706. 
Mainland (mtf-nhfcnd). ME. [Main a. 4.] 
A continuous body of laud ; dist. from island 
or peninsula, t Formerly occas. =*■- land as opp. 
to sea, terra firma . b. Applied to the largest 

island of the Shetlands, also of the Orkneys 
(Pomona) 1596. Also attrib. 

Pillars of chalk have thus been separated from the 
m. Huxley. Hence MaTnlander i860. 

Mainly (m<?inli), adv. ME. [f. Main a. + 
-LY a .J ti. With force, vigour, or violence; 
mightily -1656. to. In a great degree ; greatly, 
very much, a great deal. Also occas. entirely, 
perfectly. -1800. b. Used as an intensive with 
adjs. and odvs. =■ Main adv. Now dial. 
1670. 3. For the most part ; chiefly, princi- 

pally 1667. 

a. I think we should suit one another m. Lame. 
Mainmast (mihnmost, -most). 15.. [f. 

Main a. (sense xo) + Mast j*. 1 ] The princi- 
pal mast in a ship. Also attrib . 

Mainour# manner. Obs. exc. Hist . or 
arch. 1472. [a. AF. mein our e , mainour e, 

-vcvere mm OF. maneuvrt, lit. ‘ hand-work 1 ; see 
Manoeuvre.] i. Law . The stolen thing 
which is found in a thief s possession when 
arrested ; chiefly in phr. taken , found with the 
m. 9. With (later in) the mainour (usu. man- 
ner) : in the act of doing something unlawful, 

* in flagrante delicto ’ 1530. 

a. If. .there be no witnesse against her, neither she 
be taken with the maner Num . v. 13. 

Mainpernor. Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. ME, 
[a. AF. mainpemour — OF. *mainprenor, -cur, 
t. mainprendre \ see next.] Law. A surety for 
a prisoner’s appearance in court on a specified 
duy ; one who gives mainprise for anotner. 

So fMainpemable a, capable of being main- 
prized 1456-1 77a 

Mainprlze (mfl-npraiz), sb. Obs. exc- Hist. 
ME. [a. AF., OF. mein-, mainprise, f. main- 
prendre (f. main hand + prendre to take ; see 
Prize sb.), ■= med.L. manucapere, lit. 4 to take 
in the hand hence 4 to assume responsibility '.] 
x. gen. Suretyship 1447. a. spec. The action of 
procuring the release of a prisoner by becom- 
ing surety ('mainpernor') for his appearance 
in court at a specified time ME. Also fig. 3. 
concr. One’s mainpernor or mainpernors ME. 

a. Writ ofm.'.z writ directed to the sheriff, com- 
manding him to take sureties for the prisoner's ap- 
pearance, usually called mainpernors, and to set him 
at large (Blackstone). 3, Resolv'd to leave the Squire 
for Bail And M. for him to the Goal Butler. Hence 
fMai'nprize v. u> procure or grant the release of (a 
prisoner) by ai to accept mainpernors (as the 
appearance of. Ofltenrig. ME. -x68x. 

Mains (m?*nz), so. pi. Sc, and n. 1479. 
[Aphet. f. pi. of Domain, Demesne.] The 
farm attached to a mansion house; a home 
farm. (Retained in Scotland in the names of 
farms, e. g. the Mains of Forthar.) 

Mainsail (m*i*nsdU, 1485. [See 

Main a. xo.l The principal sail of a ship ; in 
square-rigged vessels, that bent to the main- 
yard ; in fore-and aft rigged vessels, that set on 
the after part of the mainmast. 

They..boysed vgpe the mayne sayle to tbs wynde 
Tindale Acts xxvu. 40. 

Main sea. arch. 1526. [See Main o. 4,] 
The high sea. Alsoy^. 

Main-sheet, mai-naheet 1485* Naut. 
The rope which secures the mainsail when set. 
Main s pr ing (m^mspriq). 1591. [Main a. 
8.] i. A principal spring ina piece©* mechan- 
ism. a. In a gim-iock, the spring which drives 
the hammer 1616, b. The principal coiled 
spring of a watch, dock, etc, 1591. a.yfg* Tht 
chief motive power or incentive 1^95. , - - 
Mainst a y (mfl-nstfl). 1485, [See Main*. 
8* Kb] 1. Naut. The stay which extends from 
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MAINSWEAR 

the maintop to the foot of the foremast. Also 
attrib. a. Chief support 1787. 

x. ait rib. mainstajaail, a storm-sail set on the 
m. s. Direct record is the m. of History Tylor, 
Mainswear, obs. f. Mans wear. 
Maintain (m£*n-, m/nt^'n), v. [ME .main 

tern, -j trine , a. F. maintenir : — L. phr. manu 
tenere , lit. * to hold in one's hand \] ti. trans. 
To practise habitually (an action, etc.); to ob- 
serve (a rule, custom) -x6xx. 9. ta. gen. To 
continue, persevere in -*1545* b. To carry on, 
keep up ; to have ground for sustaining (an 
action) ME. c. To continue in, preserve, re- 
tain (a condition, position, attitude, etc.) 1837. 
S. To keep in being; to preserve unimpaired 
(a cause, right, state of things, etc.) ME. 4, 
To cause (a person) to continue in a state, re- 
lation, position, possession of property, etc. 
ME. b. Comm. To keep (stock) from declining 
in price x88x. tg. To keep in good order, to 
rule (a people, country); to preserve in (a state 
of peace, etc ) -1602. 6. To support (one’s 

state in life) by expenditure, etc. ; to sustain 
(life) by nourishment ME. tb. To afford 
-1605. 7. To provide with means of sub- 

sistence or necessaries of life. tAlso, to keep 
in (clothing). ME. 8. To pay or furnish the 
means for the keeping up of ; to keep supplied 
or equipped (e.g. a ship, a garrison) ; to keep 
(a road, a building) in repair ME. q. To back 
up (.1 cause, one’s side or interest, a party, etc. ) ; 
to support or uphold in (an action) ME. tb. 
In bad sense : To aid or abet in (wrong-doing) ; 
to back up in (error, etc.) -1553. c. Law. To 
give support to (a suitor) in an action in which 
one is not concerned 17 16. xo. To hold (a 

place, position, possession) against hostility or 
attack ME. ix. To uphold, defend (an 
opinion, statement, tenet, etc.) ; to assert to 
be true or right M E. 

1. Titus iii. 14. a. b. To m. the doubtful combat 
Drydkn, correspondence H earns., an action at law 
Cruise. C. Pitt maintained a stately, .reserve 1808, 

3. The necessity of justice to m. peace and order 
Hums. He had a reputation to m. jowktt. 4. The 
limb was maintained in this state of tension for several 
seconds 1874. 6. Sufficeth, that 1 haue maintained my 
state Snaks. b. Tam. S/ir. y. i. 7. A time . . 

When every rood of ground maintained its man 
Goldsm. 8. Tenne talents yeerely, to maintaine the 
burnt offerings vpon the Aftar euery day x Esdras 
iv. 5a. o. Who single hast maintaind Against re- 
volted multitudes the Cause Of Truth Milt. C. 
Where one maintains one Side, to have Part of the 
Thing in Suit, which is called Champerty 17x6. xo. 
Phr. To m. one's ground (often /ig.S. ix. And he 
ones saye a tbyng, he wyll mayntayne it to dye for it 
Palsgr. He. .Maintains the Multitude can never err 
Drydcm. Hence Maintainable a. Maintainer. 

Maintenance (m^i-ntenins). ME. [a. F., 
f. maintenir ; see prec. and -ANCE.J ti. 
Bearing, deportment, behaviour -1590. 9. 

Tlie action of maintaining ; the state or fact of 
being maintained; means of sustentation ME. 
3. The action of wrongfully aiding and abetting 
litigation; spec, sustentation of a suit or suitor 
at law by a party who has no interest in the 
proceedings or who acts from any improper 
motive ME. 4. Cap (or \hat) ofm.i a kind of 
hat or cap formerly worn as a symbol of official 
dignity or high rank, or carried before a 
sovereign or a high dignitary in processions 


1485. 

x. Sh 


x. She had sostedfaste countenaunce. So noble port© 
and meyntenaunce Chaucer. a. For the main- 
ftenaunce of theyr authorite Sir T. More. M. of troops 
Burke, of opinions 1875. A comfortable m. Law. 
Phr. Separate m. 1 support given by a husband to a 
wife when the parties are separated. 3. Actions for 
m. are in modern times rare though possible ipox, 

4. Her. Applied to a cap with two hom-like points 
behind, borne aa a charge or in place of a wreath. 

IlMaintenon (msfttfnon). 1805. The name 
of the Marquise de Maintenon, secretly married 
to Louis XIV in 1685; used attrib . in M. 
bonnet, chop , cutlet, etc. 

Main-top (mF» n,tpp). 1485. [See Main a. 
xo.] Naut. The Top of the mainmast; a 
platform just above the head of the lower main- 
mast. Often -■ main-topgallant-mast he ad , 
Also attrib., as main-top bowline , •man . 
Main-topgallant (m^njtppgse-Uot). 1626. 
[See Main a. xo.] Naut. Used attrib. in 
main-topgallant-mast, the mast above the 
main-topmast; so main-topgallant-mast-head, 


II90 

-sail (-yard), -yard, etc. Similarly Maintop* 
mast (m^nitypmast, -mast), the mast next 
above the lower mainmast ; also attrib . 1495 ; 
Main-topsail (mdtaitp'psAl, -sT) t the sail above 
the mainsail ; also attrib . 1618. 

Main-yard (m/i'n,yajd). 1485. [See Main 
a. 10.] Naut. The yard on which the main- 
sail is extended. 

||Maison(n)ette (m/»zffne*t). 1818. [Fr 
(-««-), dim. of maisonT] A small house ; in 
recent use, a portion of a house used as a self- 
contained dwelling. 

Maister, -ery, var. of Master, -ery. 
Maistresfse, obs. f. Mistress. 

I|Ma!tre d’hdtel (m/tr* dotgl). 1540. [Fr.. 
» * house-master ’. I A major-domo, a steward 
or butler. b. A hotel manager 1891. 

Maize (m/*z). 1565. [a. Sp. mate, fmahis , 
of Cuban origin.] x. An American grami- 
naceous plant (Zea Mays) or the grain produced 
by it; « Indian corn. 9. — m.-yellow 1890. 

Comb. : m.-bird, -thief, an American blackbird of 
the subfamily Agelarinx, so called from its fondness 
for m. ; -eater, a S. American maize-bird ; -sugar, 
glucose ; -yellow, a yellow like that of m. Hence 
Maize*na, tnaize-starch prepared for food x86a. 
Majestatic (mcedgestae-tik), a. Now rare. 
1659. (ad. med. I .. majestaticus, f. majestat- 
Majrsty.] Pertaining to the majesty of God. 
So tMajesta’tlcal a. 1694. 

Majestic (mfidge’stik), a. 1601. [f. Majes- 
ty + -IC.J Possessing or characterized by 
majesty; of imposing dignity or grandeur. 

He was giave and in., and carried it something like 
a king Dr Foe. Viigil’s great majestick lines 1704. 
So Maje*stical a. majestic 1579 1 -ly adv. 

Majesty (mae-dae^ti). ME. [a. F. majesti, 
ad. L. majestatem, f. *majes-, ablaut-var. of 
*majos- (majses, majorem greater: see Major) 
+ -tat- -TY.] z. The dignity or greatness of 
a sovereign ; sovereign power, sovereignty. 
Also, the person or personality of a sovereign, 
b. spec. The greatness and glory of God. (The 
earliest use) ME. c. transf. of other beings, 
d. Rom. Hist. As tr. L. majestas : The sove- 
reign power and dignity of the Roman people. 
esp. considered with reference to offences 
against it 1565. (Cf. Lese-majesty.) a. 
Preceded by a poss.. Your, His, Her , the 
/Ting's, the Queen s : used as an honorific title 
in speaking to or of a king, queen, emperor, or 
empress. ME. t3. The evternal magnificence 
befitting a sovereign -1667. 4. Kingly or 

queenly dignity of look, bearing, or appearance 
1531. b. transf. of natural objects, etc. 1555. 
5. Impressive stateliness of character, ex- 
pression, or action 1597. 8. Religious Art. A 

figure of the Father or the Son (occas. the 
Virgin Mary) represented in glory within a 
nimbus [1485], 1847. 

x. A man who.. was known to have free access to 
m. Macaulay. b. That far-beaming blaze of M. 
Milt. r. Your M., a respectful substitute for you. 
His, Her M. (abbrev. H.M-) may be either prefixed 
to the King, the Queen , King George V, etc., or 
substituted for therai so Their Majesties, when more 
than one is meant. (In the syntax of thin word, as of 
highness, grace , etc., the neut. pronouns it, its , which, 
cannot be used with reference to a foregoing (Your, 
His , Her) Majesty t either the titular form is re- 
peated, or the pronoun is the same as if* you *, or ‘the 
icing ’, * the queen * had been used instead of the 
periphrastic form.) 4. Some great Potentate, .such 
Majestie Invests him comine Milt. b. The Moon 
Rising in clouded Majestie Milt. 

Majolica, maiolica (madylikA, mfiyp*- 
likft). 1555. [a. It. maiolica , prob. f. Majorca 

(called Majolica in 14th c ).] Orig., a 
name for a fine kind of Italian pottery coated 
with an opaque white enamel ornamented with 
metallic colours; later, applied to all kinds of 
glazed Italian ware. Also, a modern imitation 
ware. Also attrib. 

Major (mJi-dgaz), sb. 1 1643. [a. F. major, 
short for sergent-major, Se roe a NT-major. 
orig. a much higher grade than now.] 1. In 
the army : An officer next below the rank of a 
lieutenant-colonel and above that of a captain. 
9. A full wig tied back in one curl. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1753. 8* Angling. An artificial salmon- 

fly 1867. 

Major (m^-dgai), a. and sb .* ME. [a. L. 
major, used as compar. of magnus great. F. 
majeur, major is pern, the proximate source of 


MAJORITY 

some senses. (See also Mayor.)] A. adj. L 
- Greater (but not followed by than), x . 
Distinctive epithet of the greater of two things, 
species, etc., that have a common designation ; 
also applied to those members of a class that 
form a subdivision on the ground of being 
greater than the rest ; opp. to minor. 9. A/us . 
&. Applied to intervals greater by a chromatic 
semitone than those called minor, i. e. to the 
normal or perfect intervals ; as m. third, sixth, 
seventh (and, occas. in recent use, m. fourth 
and fifth). Hence also applied to the note 
distant by a major interval from a given note, 
b. Applied to a common chord or triad con- 
taining a major third between the root and the 
second note; hence to a cadence ending on 
sucli a chord, c. Denoting those keys, or that 
mode, in which the scale has a major third 
(and also a major sixth and seventh). (In nam- 
ing a key, major follows the letter, as C major.) 
1094. 3. That constitutes the majority ; now 

only with part, portion, or the like. tAlso. 
preponderating in quantity. 1594. +4. Para- 

mount to all other claims. Tr, 6* Cr. v. i. 49. 

5. Following thesb. qualified (see below) 1616. 

6. Of full age, out of (one's) minority 1646. 

x. M. excommunication ( = greater e.), orders, pro- 
phets. f M. bellow (Cambridge) : a senior Fellow, 
yif. epilepsy, epilepsy proper, as dist. from the * petit 
mal . ' M. Point (Football): a goal (opp. to a minor 
point, i. e. a try). M. alcaics , etc. : the longer of the 
two types of alcaics, etc. M. term (Lo>>ic) : the term 
which enters into the predicate of the conclusion of a 
syllogism. M. premiss, proposition', that premiss 
which contains the major term. M. axis (Math.): 
the axis (of a conic section) which passes through the 
foci ; also called tiansverse axis, t M. circle (Astron. ) 
= great circle (see Circle sb. a). 3. When they are 

the in. part of a general assembly Hooker. 5, a. 

? uart. Quint, Tierce m.\ sec Quart sb.\ Quint sb.\ 
iehce ; al*o Drum-major, Sergeant-major, etc. b. 
Sob. m. (Bell-ringing) : a bob (Boa sb/) rung upon 
eight bells. c. In boys' schools, appended to a 
surname to distinguish the elder or senior of two boys 
of the same surname. Brown m. had a trick of 
bringing up unpleasant topics 1866. 

B. sb. x. A 'major’ individual of a specified 
class i6a6. 9. Logic. The major premiss in a 

syllogism 1530. 3. Short for major key, mode, 

etc. (see A." a) 1667. 4. One who has ‘ come 

of age ’ 1616. 

5. 17 . S. A subject to which special attention is given 
during a certain period of study 1890. Hence Ma*jor 
v. intr. ( U.S.), to take, or qualify in, a m. 1937. 

|| Majorat (jma^ra). 1897. [Fr. and Ger., 
ad. med.L. majoratus , f. L. majorem MAJOR a. 
(=» 'elder*); see -ATE 1 .] Continental Law. 
The right of primogeniture; also, an estate 
going with this right. 

fMajorate, v. rare. 1656. [f. med.L. 

majorat-, majorare, f. L. majorem ; see Major 
«.] To make greater; to cause to increase or 
develop -1660. So tl&dora'tion 1626-73. 
Major-domo (m^-d^d^-mo). 1589. 

[ad. Sp. mayordomo. It. maggiordomo , ad. 
ined.L. major domiis 'chief of the house', the 
title of the highest official of the royal house- 
hold under the Merovingians, commonly ren- 
dered ‘ mayor of the palace * (see Mayor).] In 
early use, the ciiief official of an Italian or 
Spanish princely household, often having some 
functions of a minister of state ; later, applied 
to the head servant of a wealthy household in 
foreign countries, and (joc.) to an English 
house-steward or butler. 

Ma*jor-ge*neraL 1649, [a. F. major 

giniral , where major Is the sb.] x. An officer 
of the lowest grade of general officers, ranking 
below a lieutenant-general. 9. Hist. One of 
the officers planed In command of an adminis- 
trative district under Cromwell’s system of 
military government (1655-1657). 

Majority (mAdsp-iUi). 1559. [a. F. ma» 
joriti, ad. med.L. majoritatem, f. L. majorem 
Major <*.] fi. The state or fact of being 
greater; superiority; pre-eminence -1741. a. 
The state of being * major ’ or of age 1565. 8* 
The greater number or part ; more than half ; 
spec, the larger party voting together in a de- 
liberative assembly or electoral body 1691. 4* 

The number by which, in voting, the voles 
cast on one side exceed those cast on the other 
X743. tg. Ancestry. [After L. majores an- 
cestors,] Sir T. Browne. 0. [Prop, a dis- 
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tinct word ; see Major jA 1 ] The rank or 
office of a major 1760. 

a The M. of Mr. GL.A..,has been celebrated 
[etc.] 1867. 3. In a House of Commons all things are 
determin d by a M. Pops. Absolut* m . : a majority 
that includes more than half of the votes cast or of 
the possible voters. 7 he m. : the dead. To join, go, 
or 1 tass over to the in. [After L. pbr. abiit ad 
p lures ] 4. Carried by a very small m. Thiklwall. 

6. Promoted to a half-pay m. 1900. 

Majorize (mii’d^aroiz), v. [f. Major sb.'* 
+ -I zb.] Rugby Football . To convert a try 
into a goal, i. 9. to increase the points from 
three to five. 

MajorShip (mei-dgsifip). 1717. [f. Major 
sb . 1 + -ship?] The office or rank of a major; 
mnjority. 

Majuscule (mSd^p'skiwl). 1707. [a. F., 
ad. L. majuseula (sc. littera), fem. of majuscu- 
lus ' somewhat larger, dim. of major (neut. 
tnajus); see MAJOR a.~\ A. adj. ta. Printing . 
Of a letter: Capital, b. Palxogr. Of a letter: 
Large (whether capital or uncial). Also, 
written in majuscules. B. sb . +a. Printing. A 
large or capital letter. b. Palxogr. A large 
letter, whether capital or uncial. 1825. 

Hence Maju’scular a. of the nature of a m. ; 
composed of majuscules. 

Make (m/ik), sbl Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
letnaca wk. masc. : — OTeut. type *gamahon-, 
sub>t. fotm of *gamako- adj. (OE. remxc equal, 
well-matched), f. *ga - Y - prefix + *rnaho-, app. 

‘ fit, suitable whence prob. +makdjan Mark 
v. ] 1. An (or one's) equal, peer, match; one s 

like. a. A mate, companion, (occas. The 
opponent with whom a fighter is matched.) 
ME 3. Of animals, esp. birds: A mate 
(male or female) OE. 4. Of human beings : A 
mate, consort; a husband or wile, lover or 
mistress ME. 

4. Like a widdow hauing lost her m. Sidney. 
Make (m/'k), sb.'* ME. [f. Make v .] fl. 
Doing, action -1535. fl. The manner in which 
a thing is made. a. Style of construction, kind 
of composition ME. b. Form or composition, 
structure, constitution. Often of the body: 
Build. M E c. Of immaterial things : Form, 
fashion ; hence, sort, character, nature 1660. 
3. Mental or moral constitution, disposition, or 
character 1674. 4. Kind, sort, species (dial.) 

17 10. 5. The action or process of making or 

manufacture. Now rare exc. techn. 1743. 6. 

Amo int manufactured ; quantity produced 
1865. 7. Elcctr . The action of making contact 

in an electric circuit; the position in which 
contact is made (in phr. at m.) 1875. 

a. a. The caps and bonnets were of quite a new m. 
1833. A slow m. of bromide paper 1889. b. A huge 
man, with the m. and muscles of a prize-fighter Mss. 
II Wasu. 3. Deeming there were more in the World 
of my ra. 1674. . 5, Qualified by pass, denoting the 

manufacturer, with implication of style or quality. 
Are these shoes your own m.f Phr. On the m . : 
intent on profit or advancement, slang, (orig. i r .S.) 

Make (m/ik), v. Pa. t and pple. made 
(mr'd). | Com. WGer. : OE. mac i an , app. f. 
+m*ko- fit, suitable (see Make jA 1 ).] 

I. x. trans. To produce by combination of 
parts, or by giving a certain form to a portion 
of matter ; to construct, frame, fashion, bring 
into existence. Also absol., esp. in phr. m. or 
mend. fl. To compose, write as the author (a 
bo >k, poem, verses, poetry, etc.) ME. tAlso 
absol. or intr. b. To draw up (a legal docu- 
ment) ME. 3. To put together materials for 
(a fire) and light them ME. 4. To set apart 
and prepare the site for (a garden, park, road, 
etc.) late ME. 

s. The beaver makes Its hole, the bee makes its cell 
1853. That dress, made full.. suits you 1865. An 
Indian can m. almost anything out of bamboo 1859. 
Let me m. the tea Dickens. Do you know who made 
you ? Mag. Stowe, She. .said . .that you were made 
C- naturally fitted) for your vocation 187a The 
drums were made of metal 1893. a. Would you. . 
have me marry a woman that makes verses] 1803. 
absol. 1 m. to please "my selfe, and not for them 
Withes. b. He may . .have time to make a written 
will 1797. 4. How changed is here each spot man 

makes or nils f M. Arnold. 

II. i. To cause to exist; to produce by 
action, bring about ME. fb. Const, dat. of 
the person, or with to, unto : To cause to hap- 
pen to; to cause, to experience; to bring into 
a person's possession or power -1795. fl. To 


give rise to ; to have as a result or consequence 
ME. 3. Gram. Of a word s To form (a case, 
tense, etc.) in a specified manner ; to change 
into (a specified form) when inflected OE. 4. 
To establish (a rule, etc.) ; to enact (a law) ; to 
impose (a rate) ; tto institute (a religious 
order, etc.) OE. fb. To arrange (a match) 
-1752. 5. a. To appoint (an officer), ordain (a 

minister) ME. b. Naut. To promote in rank 
I79S- c. gen. To cause to become (what is 
specified by the object) 1594. d. To fix (a 
price). Now only Comm. 1567. 6. To pro- 

vide (a meal, feast), give (a dinner, etc.). Obs. 
exc. arch . OE. 7, To form by collection of in- 
dividuals (see below) ME. 8. To bring 
forth; to have as a product ME. 9. Used 
with const, of or out of to designate the action 
of causing what is denoted by the regimen of 
the prep, to become what is denoted by the 
object of the verb ME. 

x. He makes a solitude, and calls it — peace 1 Byron. 
To m. a corner in 1 ice 1897. To in. melody , mtntrelsy ; 
to m. a note, etc. ; to m. ado , (a) commotion , fun, a 
\fussygame, an impression, a row, a sensation, sgort , 
a stir \ etc. ; to m. room , way : see the substantives. 
Tom. peace : (a) to bring about a condition of peace 
(b) to conclude a treaty of peace, a. One Fool makes 
many Swift. To in. a difference. To m. wot h : to 
occasion the necessity for work to be done ; to give 
trouble. 4. A receiving order is ‘made' on the day 
it is pronounced, not when it is drawn up 1898. 5. 

a. The fourme and maner of inakynge and con* 
secratynge, Bishoppes, Priestes and Deacons 1553. 
lie [Rich. 11 ] then made nine Knights, and created 
four Earls 1641. b. Frank is made. He was yesier* 
day raised to the rank of Commander Tank Ausikn. 
C. He was.. a man to make both friends and enemies 
J. H. Newman. 6. He made a feast, drank fierce 
and fast [etc.J M. Arnold. 7. The greatest strength 
and power that he can in. Suaks. To make a head 
(see Head sb.). To in. a House : to ensure the 
presence of the number (now 40) of members required 
to constitute a sitting of the House (of Commons). 
So to m. a quorum. To in. a bag (Sporting) : to kill 
a number of game. To in. the bag', to contribute 
most of the total of the game killed. To m. a book 
(Betting) : to arrange a series of bets on the same race 
or event, with odds calculated with a view to a gain 
on the whole trans iction. 8L To m. water , f urine 1 
see the shs. 9. He is going to m. a night of it 1809. 
To m. a business , practice , trade tf\ to m. an 
example, a fool of\ to m. an ass , a beast , an ex- 
hibition 0/ oneself’, see the sbs. To m. (much, little, 
something, nothing, etc.) of'. to turn to (much or 
little) account. To m. the best , the most of. see Best 
sb.. Most sb. To m. a hash, mess, muddle of\ to 
bungle (a business). 

III. 1. To entertain (doubt, scruple, question, 

etc.) in the mind ; to formulate mentally ; to 
form (a judgement) ME b. To recognize in 
classification (a certain number of kinds, 
species, etc.) 1562. c. legal. To formulate, 
set out (a case, title) 1883. 9. Used with 

const, as in II. 9 in idiomatic expressions re- 
lating to questions of estimation, calculation, 
or meaning : see below ME. 3. Naut . To 
descry or discern ; to come in sight of ik 65. 

, I m. no doubt everyone, has practised similar 
stratagems 184^^ To in. [great, etc.) account of : to 
have a high opinion of. b. Our School-men. . m. nine 
kinds of bad Spirits Burton. c. To m. a good title 
1891. a. To m. head or tail (also top or tail) of to 
in. sense of: see the sbs. To m. (much, little, nothing, 
etc.) of\ to have a (high, low, etc.) opinion of; to 
value at a (high, low, etc.) rate; to treat with (much, 
no, etc.) consideration. To m. much ofi often s to 
treat with marked courtesy and show of affection. 
To m. nothing of { doing something) s to find no diffi- 
culty in or feel no scruples at. To m. light of : see 
Light a. 1 111 . x. To m. of{ intr.) : ■ to in. much of. 
(Obs. exc. dial.) IVhat do you m. if that 1 1 what 
do you understand to be the meaning of that? 3. 
We. .made the Coast of Galway, in Ireland, the xoth 
Db Foe. 

IV. Said of constituent parts or material. 1. 

To amount to. Also, of the latest item added, 
to bring up the sum to (a certain amount). ME. 
a. To be sufficient to constitute ME. 3. To 
amount to, signify (much, little, nothing, etc.) 
in relation to the question in point. Const. 
for, to. Now rare . 1456. tb. Of arguments 
or evidence: To avail (much, little, etc.) for, 
against -169a 4* To count as, form, be (a 

part or unit in an aggregate, a particular mem- 
ber in a series} ME. 5. To be the material or 
components or; to be made or admit of being 
made into ME, 0 . To become by develop- 
ment or training 157a. 

z. Nina Taylors m. but one man 167a. Twice one 
makes two 189a. a. One swslowe maketh not soamer 


Hevwood. Worth makes the man Pore. a. The 
course which he intended made much for the glory of 
God A. V. 7 'recast. Pref. P 3. To m. no matter 
(somewhat arch.) 1 not to matter. 4. You came in 
and made the fourteenth 1899. To m. on* (f ) : often, 
to take part in a combined action, be present at a 
meeting, etc. ; also, to assimilate oneself to one's 
company. 5. She was fit to have made a Spouse for 
Jupuer himself 1699. They [fro^s] m. a good soup 
1787. 6. .She will make him a good wife 1885. 

V. x. To gain, acquire, or earn (money, re- 

putation, etc.) by labour, business, or the like. 
Const, of, out of. ME. b. lo fetch (a certain 
price) 1868. 9. Cards . To win (a trick) ; to 

play (a card) to advantage. Also intr . of a 
Card : to take a trick. 1608. b. In games : To 
secure (a certain score) ; to score (a point in 
the game) ; to perform (a stroke) successfully 
1680. 3. To gain, put on (weight}. Also of a 

tree, to produce a growth of (timber). To m . 
water (Naut.) : to take in water by a leak. 
183a. 

«, To m. a (or one's) fortune, capital out of, m 
living, a name (for oneself) : see the sbs. a. In the 
thiid round you m. your Queen Hoyle. His partner 
. .has his last trump drawn, and the ace and king of 
diamonds m. Cavendish, b. lie made ten fours, six 
threes, and two twos 1890. 

VI. fi. To bring to a specified condition, res 

duce to -1692. a. intr . To attempt or ' offer* 
(to do something) 1880. 3. With ellipsis of 

verb of motion : To prepare to go ; to proceed 
in a certain direction 1488. 4. 1 o prepare (a 

bed) for sleeping in M 1 C. 5. To shut, close, 

bar (a door). Now arch . and dial. ME. 6. 
Cards . To shuffle 1876. 7. Naut, To m. sail : 

(a) to spread a sail or sails ; hence, to set sail, 
to sail ; (/) to spread additional sails 1450. 8. 

To train (a hawk, dog, horse) ME. 9. 'To se- 
cure the advancement of; to ’be the making 
of ; chiefly, to set up (esp. in pass.) ME. 

X. Phr. fTo in. to death J \to in. away, out of th * 
way , hence = make away with. a He makes to 
follow, ihm stops 1900. 3. 1 made steadily but slowly 

towards them Stevenson. 5. M. the doores vpon a 
womans wit, and it will out at the casement Shaics. 
& A betting-dog that he has made himself Addison, 
9. Bismarck has made Germany 1890. Phr. To in . 
or mar (occns. to m. or break ) : to cause either the 
complete success or ruin of (a person or thing). Also 
absol. 

VIL x. To cause to be, render OE. Also 
absol. a. With sb. as complement, a. To 
cause (a person or thing) to be or becomo 
(what is denoted by the complement) OE. b. 
spec. To appoint to the office of ; to raise to the 
dignity of ; to create (a person) a noble, etc. 
ME. c. To determine (a thing, occas. a per- 
son) to be (what is expressed by the com- 
plement) ; to set down as (a law, penalty, etc.) 
1500. d. To transform into something else. 
Chiefly in pass., after L. fieri. ME. 3 . 1 o con- 
vert into 1583. 4. To regard as, consider or 

compute to be ; to represent as (so-and-so) ; to 
cause lo appear as ME. b. Naut. To an- 
nounce or indicate (a particular time) by 
sounding a bell or otherwise ; often in th« 
order make it so 1835. 

x. His generosity made him courted by many de- 
pendents Johnson. 1 wish you had made ( — ar- 
ranged so as to pass through) London in your way 
Lamb. ’To in. English : to translate into English. 
To m. even, fast , good, ready, sure, unready , void, 
waste ; to tn. it hot, warm, m. things lively ; to m. 
oneself scarce, to m. ready, suit : see the adjs. 
a. xu It’s pity that fellow was not made a soldier 
1603. b. She made Marlborough a duke 1890, C. 

I made it my pride to keep aloof Stevenson. d. I 
will make the riuers Hands Isa. xliu 15.. 3. Fresh 

curds newly pressed, and made into little cheeses 
Moryson. 4. What time may you m. it, Mr. 'J'wein. 
low ? Dickens. W hat do you make the time ? 1 make 
it half-past five ( mod .). Macbeth is not half so bad 
as the play makes him 1879. b. Noon was made a 
the captain dined K. L. Stevenson. 

VIII. Causative uses. x. To cause (some- 
thing to happen) ; to bring it about that . Obs, 
cxc. arch. OE. b. With obj. and inf. : To 
cause a person or thing to do something ; to 
have something done to a person or thing (inL 
without to when both make and the depen- 
dent verb are in the active voice; otherwise 
arch ) ME. 3. To constrain to do something? 
to compel, force (now always without to bef. 
the mf. when make is active) 2593. b. with 
ellipsis of Inf. (colloq.) 1888. 4. To consider, 

represent, or allege to be or do something 1594. 

a. 1 wonder what makes these Belts ring Swift. 
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The two statements can hardly be made to agree 
(mod.), Phr, To m. both ends meet (£nu sb. Phrases 
a), one's hair stand on end, etc. To m. believe : f(a) 
[after F. /mere croirt ] to cause people to believe; 
lb) in mod. use (often with hyphen. makeMieve), to 
pretend to do something i to simulate a belief that, 
a. He made me stay and sup with him s66a. b. 
The enemy will not play the game, .and there are 
none tp m. him (mod.). 4. What do you m. that bird 
to be T i8a$. Most of the Chronicles m. Richard die 
in joa6 Freeman, 

IX. x. fa. To work (a miracle); to commit 
(a crime, sin, fault), tell (a lie) ; to do (justice, 
mercy); to give (alms) -1715. b, To wage 
(War) ME. c. To perform (a bodily move- 
ment or gesture) ME. d. To enter into, con- 
clude (a bargain, contract). So, to m. a 
marriage (now only legal). ME. e. Eccl., in 
to m. one's confession , one's communion. Also, 
tto do (penance). ME. £ With reference to 
locomotion or travel (see below) ME. g. To 
deliver orally (a speech, an oration). a. In 
questions introduced by what, •. g. What m. 

r here t -= What are you doing here ? What 
your business, right, or purpose? Now 
arch. ME. 8< With sbs. expressing the action 
of vbs., make forms phrases equivalent to 
those vbs. (see ex*. below) ME. 4. To eat (a 
meal) 154a. fi. To offer, present, render. 
Const, to or dative, ME. b. Law. Of a court, 
a judge: To render, give (a decision, judge- 
ment). Still U.S. 1804. 0. To put forth (an 

effort) xac6. 7. To incur, suffer (something 
undesirable) X453. 8. To accomplish (a dis- 

tance) by travelling, etc. 1564. b. orig. Naut. 
To reach, arrive at (a place) ; slang , to catch 
fa train, etc.) 1624. o. In phrases like to m. 
long hours (i, e. to work many hours a day). 
Also, to m. good time : to accomplish a distance 
in a short time. 1887. 

I. b. To m. the campaign was the dearest wish of 
Harry's life Thackeray, c. To in. a (or one's) bow, 
m. a curtsy , in. a face (at), m. a leg, m. (an) obeisance , 
m salaam , etc. : see the &bs. f. To m. an excursion , 
an expedition, a journey , a tour , a trip , a voyage , to 
m. one's way, to in. a circuit : see the sbs. 3. To m. 
(one's) abode , art acquisition, an assertion, an award, 
a blunder, (an) excuse , a motion , (an) oath, a promise, 
(a) reply, a slip, a start , a venture, a vow, etc. 4. 
He made his simple morning meal 1890. 5. To m. 

amends, love , satisfaction : see the sbs. To in. head : 
see Head sb. 7. To m. xkifwrerk (arch.), a loss. 
8. I must m. the distance on foot 1899. 

X. 1. intr. (the obj. it being omitted) ; in 
OE. with adv. ; later with adj., in to m. bold , 
free, merry, etc. (see the adjs.J. a. To tn , as 
if, as though (arch, as ) : to behave as if ; to 
pretend that ME. a- To have to do with /& 
person or thing) ; to interfere in (a matter). 
dial. 1564. 4. Naut. Of the flood or ebb tide: 
To begin to flow or ebb; also, to be in pro- 

E ess. Hence of the tide : To flow towards the 
nd; also, to flow in a specified direction. 
1651. 5. Of arguments, evidences, influences : 

To ‘ tell ’ (on one side or the other). Chiefly 
with for, with , against. 189a. 

a. He.. beckons, and makes as he would speak 
Longf. 3. And so, Sir, pray don't meddle or m. with 
the maids 1756. 4. '1 be tide made to the westward 

De Foe. . The ebb was now making 1883. 5. He 

had the highest opinion of. precedents — when they 
made in his own favour 189a. 

In specialised senses with preps. Make after — 
To pursue, follow (arch.). M. against — . a. To 
1 Cell ‘ against. +t>. To go to attack. M. at — . To 
snake a hostile movement towards. Now somewhat 
arch. M. for — . a. To operate in favour of 1 to 
favour, further, auL b. To go in the direction of | 
also, to ' go for B. to — . ta. To tend to support ; 
to be conducive to. tb- To be pertinent to. fc. To 
proceed towards. M. with — . fa. To side with. 
Of things : To tell in favour of. tb. To select as 
one’s adversary. 

With adverbs. M. away. (Now repl. In trans. 
senses by make away with.) fa. trans. To put out 
of the way, put to death ; also, to put an end to (a 

S erson s life), tb. To destroy, tc. To alienate; to 
!£P°® e nd of. d. intr. To run away ; *= make 

M. away with. a. = prec. a. b. To remove 


1192 


its rightful place or ownership: to get rid of; 
J ' ‘ M. in. intr. 


efic). 

from 11 _ _ . r 

to squander | to destroy fraudulently. _ 

To go in; to intervene: to join in a fray; in Hawk. 
Wf* thefalconer), to go up to a hawk after it has 
killed. M. off. ta. trans. To dispose of. b. 
Farming. To fatten (lambs) for the market, c. intr. 
To depart suddenly, often with a disparaging impli- , 
Cation ; to hasten away; to decamp. d. Tom off 
With l to decamp with (something) in one’s possession. 
M. OH* intr. To proceed ; to hasten on. M, out. 
a. To draw up (a list, a document, etc.) ; to make a 


draft of; to wrile out (a bill, cheque, etc,). b. (a) 
To succeed in accomplishing ; to effect. Now Sc. 
(b) To manage, make shift to do something. Also 


etbsol. to get along ; to get on (well, badly). ‘'Also to 
m. it out. Chiefly IfJi. c. f ro compensate; to 
eke out Also intr, to make up. compensate for. 

d. To make complete: toget together with difficulty. 

e. To fill up (the time). 10 bs, f. To represent 
clearly or in detail ; now only in Art. g. To 
demonstrate, prove. Also colloq. h. To repiosent, 
pretend. L To arrive at an understanding oft to 
decipher. Also (with clause or obj. and inf.) to 
discover, find out. J. To succeed in perceiving or 
identifying, k. To start forth ; toget away. ? Now 
only dial. M, over. a. trans. To transfer (prop, 
by a formal agreement) the possession of (a thine) to 
another, b. To remake, refashion. Now only U.S. 
M. up. ta. To build up t to repair by filling up gaps, 
b. (a) To make complete. Also, to raise (a sum) to 
a larger sum. (b) To make good ; to supply (a de- 
ficiency). (c) intr. To compensate for, atone for. 
C. To fill up (a gap, etc .) ; to stop up (a passage, etc.) ; 
to shut up (a door, a house). Now chiefly dial. d. 
To wrap up (an article) ; to put together (a parcel) of 
goods, e. To put together into a particular form ; to 
fit together (pieces) to form a garment j to make 
(doth) into clothing) also quasi-jfaj*. to admit of 
being made up ; trans. to compound (medicines, etc ) ; 
to mix (dough) : to get together (a company, a sum) ; 
Printing, to arrange into columns or pages j to add 
fuel to (a fire) so as to keep it up. . f. To compile (a 
list, etc); to concoct (a story, lie); to improvise 
(verses). g. Of component parts : To compose (a 
sum, total, or whole). h. To prepare (an actor) for 
his part by dressing bim, giving him false hair, etc. 
Also intr. for reft. To prepare (a bed) for a particular 
occasion. Also, to ‘do up’ (a room) (? local), i. To 
set out the items of (an account) in order ; to add up 
and balance (an account). j. To m. uf one's mind : 
to come to a decision or conclusion. Hence, to m. up 
one's mind for, to, or to do (something) : to be recon- 
ciled to the thought of, to be prepared for. k. To 
arrange (a marriage, a treaty, etc.) ; to settle (a dis- 
pute, etc.); intr. (also often to m.it up) to be reconciled 
after a dispute. 1 . intr. (a) To advance in a certain 
direction ; now only in to m. up to, to draw near to. 
(b) To m. uf to (fig.) : to make advances to; to pay 
court or malce love to. 

Make-, the stem of Make v. in comb., as 
in m.-play « Make-sport ; -rime, a phrase 
introduced merely for rime ; -talk, something 
said for the sake of talking; -way, an event 
which leads up to another ; etc. 

Makebate (mtf-kb/U). 1539. [f. Make v. 
+ Bate j^. 1 ] One who or that which creates 
contention ; a breeder of strife. fAlso attnb. 
Ma-ke-belief. rare. 1833. Substituted for 
next on the erron. assumption that make- 
believe is incorrect. 

Make-believe. 181 1. [The phr. make 
believe used subst.] x. Pretence. Also with a 
and pi. a. One who makes believe or pretends 
1863. s. attrib . or adj. Of the nature of make- 
believe 1834. 

x. Her mourning is all make-believe s8n. j. Here 
again I sun met with a make-believe reply Glaus i one. 

fMa-ke-game. 176a. m Make-sport. 
1817. 

Makeless, a. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [f. 
Make sb. 1 + -less.] 1. Matchless, peerless. 
9. Mateless ME. 

Make-peace. 1516. [Sec Make v. II. 1.] 
A peace-maker. 

maker (m/ikaj). ME. [f. Make v. + 
kr VJ e. One who makes, fashions, con- 
structs, prepares for use, etc. ; a manufacturer. 
9 . Qualified by the , or an attrib. phr. : Applied 
to God as the Creator of the universe. (Now 
with capital M.) ME. 3. One who brings 
about a condition, effect, state of mind, etc. 
ME. 4. A poet. Obs . exc. arch. (Cf. Gr. 
noiTjrfp.) ME. 8* 'The person who signs a 
promissory note * (Wharton). 

a. Let vs lcnele before the Lorde oure m. Cover dale 
Ps. xciv. [xcv.J 6. YTo receive or take one’s M . : to 
malce ones communion. 

Make-ready. 1887. [f. phr. make ready. 1 
Printing. The operation of making a form 
ready to be printed ; the form so made ready, 
or the sheet or sheets used to effect this. 
Makeshift (m/bkJifO. 1565. [f. phr. to 
make shifty ft* One given to making shifts ; 
a shifty person, a rogue -1608. a. That with 
which one makes shift; a temporary and in- 
ferior substitute x8os. 8* The action pf making 
shift 1870. 4. attrib. or adj. With which one 

makes shift 1683. b. transf Characterized by 
makeshifts 1824. 
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a The cottage was a sorry antediluvian make-shift 
of a building Lams. 4. A make-shift dinner 1809. 

f Make-sport. 1589. [See Maks v. II. x.] 
One who or that which provides sport for 
others ; a laughing-stock *1661. 

Ma ke-up, 1891. f f. phr. make up (see 
Make v .). J x. The way in which anything is 
put together ; composition, constitution. 9. 
Chiefly Theatr. An appearance of face, dress, 
etc. assumed in impersonating a character 
1858. 8* Printing. T he process of making up 

type into columns and pages; the matter so 
made up. Also, an editor's selection of articles 
to form a number of a periodical. 1859. 4. A 

made-up story 1844. fi. attrib. (sense 3) 
1885. 

1. 'Something in the.. make-up of tbeir clothes H. 

Si’ENCfift. 

Make-weight, makeweight (m*k,- 
w?'t), 1695. [See Make v. IV. x.] x. A 

small quantity added to make up a certain 
weight ; spec, a small candle. 9. fig . A person 
qr thing of little account thrown in to make up 
a deficiency or fill a gap 1776* 8* A counter- 
poise 1787. 4. attrib . Serving as a make- 

weight 1701. 

a. The mines . . are now thrown m as a make-weight 
in the scale Burke. 

Maki (m&'ku moe ki). 1774. [repr. Mala- 
gasy maiaA French name of the Lemur. 

Making (m£i*kiq), vbl. sb. ( OE. macung , 
f. mac tan ; see Make v. and -ING l .] x. The 
action of Make v.\ fabrication, production, 
preparation; institution, appointment ; doing, 
performance (of an action) ; conversion into 
something ; etc. Also occas., the process of 
being made. a. spec, in techn. uses : The 
training or bringing to the required condition 
(of an animal) ; the preparation (of hay) ; the 
curing (of fish) ME. t3. Poetical composition 
Also pi. — poems. -1614. 4. Advancement, 

success. Obs. exc. in to be the m. of : to be 
what ensures the success of. 1470. ts* T ho 
way in which a thing is made ; ’ make ' -1609. 
0. concr. Something that has been made; a 
product of manufacture. Also, the quantity 
made at one time. ME. b. pi. Earnings, 
profits {col log.) 1837. 7. The material out of 
which something may be made ; the poten- 
tiality of becoming something; in phr. to have 
or to be the makings of 1613. 

a. The m. of the world 1847, of a codicil X891, of 
gincers 1E97. Phr Of (so-and-so’s) m. 


several engineers 


hr Of 
et of ? 


Nature's own 1 


made by (so-and-so); A poet 
Carlyle. In the in : used selectively, to designate 
something as existing in an undeveloped state; 
Opinion in good men is but knowledge in the m. 
Milt. 7. She had all the Royall makings of a Queene 
Shake 

Comb m.-iron, a kind of grooved chisel used by 
caulkers to finish off seams. 

Making-up. 1593. Jn the »cnBes of make 
up (sec Make v.) ; completion ; compounding ; 
reconciliation ; dressing up tor the impersona- 
tion of a character ; the balancing of accounts 
at the end of a period. Also attrib . 

Mai- (mael), prefix . formerly often written 
male- (but pronounced as one syllable), repr 
F. mat adv. L. male ill. badly. It occurs 
o rig. in adoptions from Fr., as maltreat, mal- 
feasance', also, maladroit , maUontent { - the 
reverse of adroit, content), etc. In English 
formations it conveys the >.ense ‘ill’, * wrong 
* improperly *, as in malpractice , malforma- 
tion, malodorous , etc. 

Malabar (rex lfibli), name of a sea -board 
district in the S.W. of India, used attiib. ; 
as in M. nut, an acanthaceous plant, Justicia 
Adhatoda ; M.-oil, an oil obtained from the 
livers of various fishes found on the M. coast. 
Malacaton, -catoon, var. (T. Mkloco ion. 
Malacca (mfilwjcfi). 1611 . Name of a 
town and district on the Malay peninsula in 
the S.E. of Asia ; used attrib. ; as in ML apple 
- Malay apple (see Malay a.) ; M. cane (also 
simply Malacca), a walking-cane of a rich 
brown colour, often clouded or mottled, made 
of the stem of the palm Calamus Scipionum , 
Malachite 1567 . [*• OF. 

melochite , F. malachite , ad. *malachites , 

molochites, Gr. *pakaxlrett 9 f 

atone resembling the leaf of the mallow ia 


! (man), a (paw), au (l#«d). v (c#t). , (Kr. chrfj. » (twr). si » <Ff. eon ie rie). i (Wt). « (Psjrohf). 9 (wkflt). /(got). 
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colour, f. fjtak&xVi A* 0 ^X 7 the mallow.] Hy- 
drous carbonate of copper, occurring as a 
mineral of a green colour, susceptible of a 
high polish. Also, a specimen of this. b. 
Blue m. mm Azuri m 1821 Comb. M.-green, 
(a) mm malachite ; (b) a dye of the colour of m. 
Malaco- (msrl&ke), comb. L Gr. p akanbt 
soft, in many scientific terms* as : M&'laeoderm 
[Gr. bipfux skin] Nat. Hist. a. having a soft 
skin ; sb. a soft-skinned animal* esp. of the 
Malacodermaia (•derma, -dermi), a division in 
old classification of reptiles, of beetles, and of 
Anthoeoa 1835; hence MalacodeTmatous a. 
Malacolite [-lite] Min. — Diopside 1823. 
Malaco'logy [F. malaco logic], that branch of 
zoology which treats of molluscs 1836; hence 
Malacological a . ; Malaco'logist, one versed 
in m. Malacopterygian [Gr. wrlpvfc wing] a. 
of or pertaining to the Malacopterygii or soft- 
finned fishes ; sb. one of these ; so Madacoptery*- 
gioua a. || Malaco’ateon [Gr. bariov bone] 
Path . * Osteomalacia 1801. Malaco'stomous 
[ mod.L. malacostomus ; Gr. arbyex mouth] a. 
of fishes : having a soft mouth (i. e. toothless 
ja w s) 1753. Malaco'stracan [Gr. fiakatc&orpa- 
ica ; oarpattov shell] a. of or belonging to the 
Malaeostraca , an order of Crustacea ; sb. one 
of these 1835 ; so Malaco'stracoua a. Mala* 
cozo'ic [Gr. animal] a. applied by Huxley 
to the series of animals from the Polysoa to the 
Mollusca 1877. 

Maladaptation. 1877. [Mal- prefix .] 
Faulty adaptation. 

Maladive (msrlftdiv), a. rare. 1481. [a. 
F. maladif -ive, f. rnalade\ see Malady.] 
Sickly. 

Maladjustment. 1833. [Mal- prefix .] 
Faulty adjustment. 

Maladmlnister (maelaedmi'nistoj), v. 
1705. [Mal- prefix?] To administer in- 
efficiently or badly. 

Maladministration (m® l&dmtnistr£i*Jan). 
Abo tmalj-. 16^4. [Mad- prefix.] Faulty 
administration ; inefficient or improper man- 
agement of affairs, esp. public affairs. 

H Maladresse (mrel&dre’s). Also malad- 
dress. 1804. T a. F., noun of quality to next.] 
Want of dexterity or tact ; awkwardness. 

Maladroit (marlftdroit), a. 1685. [a. F. ; 
see Mal- and ADROIT t.] Wanting in adroit- 
ness; awkward, bungling. Hence Ma'i* 
adrolMy adv., -ness. 

Malady (mse'l&di). ME. [a. F. maladie , f. 
malade — Pr. malaptt : — late L. male habitus.] 
x. fill health, disease; an ailment, a disease, 
a. fig. A morbid or depraved condition ; some- 
thing that calls for a remedy ME. 

1. Abstinence ingenders maladies Shaksl a 
Astrology is another m. of weak minds 1786. 

II Mala fide (m*Hr fai-df). 1681. [L., — * in 
bad faith*. Of. Bona fide.] adv. In bad 
faith. 1 id}. Chiefly with agent-nouns: Acting 
in bad faith; pretended, sham. So BK&’ 1 & 
fi des Law, bad faith, intent to deceive 1681. 

Malaga (mse'l&ga). 1608. Name of a sea- 
port in the south of Spain. Used attrib. in 
M. raisins, sack. wine. Also as sh, (short for 
M. wine), a white wine exported from M. 
Madagash. 17 n. [Cf. F. Malgache.] 


Var. of next. 

Malagasy (mselfigwsi). 1835. [Used in 
the native lang., but prob. an altered form of a 
foreign word represented by Madagass, eta, 
whence Madagascar.] adj. and sb. Of or per- 
taining to, a native of, Madagascar. b. The 
language spoken there. 

MalagUQtla (mxlfige’tift. *568. [?] The 
capsules or seeds of A momum Meligvetta of 
W. Africa* used as a spice and in medicine ; 
also known as Grains of Paradise and Guinea 
Grains. Also ait rib., as pepper. 

H Malaise (nawifls, Fr. mafflt). 1768. [F., 
f. OF. mal bad, ill + tsise Ease jA] A con- 
dition of bodily discomfort, esp. a condition of 
lassitude, without the development of specific 
disease,, Also Jig. k „ 

Malaixder, mallender (mne-liudw). Now 
only pi. \ Tate ME. [a. , F. malaudr* a sore 
in a horse’s knee, ad. L. malandrta (neiiL pi. 


and fern. slng.l.J A dry scabby eruption be- 
hind the knee in horses. 

Malapert (msed&pfirt). 06 s. exc, arch, late 
ME. [a. OF. malapert, the contrary of 
afpert mm espert clever, able ( : — L, expertus). 
The Eng. sense points rather to mal * im- 
properly ’ + apert bold (see Apert a.).] A. 
adj. Presumptuous, Impudent, saucy. B. sb. 
A presumptuous or saucy person 1622. 

Hi* malepcrt boldnes might pernduenturt be 
punished Sis T. Moss. Hence Malapert-ly adv., 
■ness. 

Malaprop (msedapipp). 1823. [f. Mrs. 
Malaprop (after Malapropos), in Sheridan's 
play, The Rivals (1775). ] sb. =* Mala- 
propism. adj. -«■ MaLapropian. So Mala* 
propian (maelAprp*pian), a. of the nature of, or 
given to, malapropisms i860. Malapropism 
(mse’laprppiz’m), ludicrous misuse ol words; 
an instance of this 1849. 

Mr. Lewe* is sending what s Malapropiaa friend 
once called a ‘ missile ' to Sara Gao. Eliot. 

Malapropos (malaprop#, meelaeprJpJu*)* 
adv^ a., and sb. Also written mal A propos, 
mal-a-propoa, mal apropos, etc. 1668. [F. 
mal d propos , f, mal ill + d to + propos pur- 
pose ; see Mad- and Apropos.] A. adv. In 
an inopportune or awkward manner; un- 
seasonably, inappropriately. B. adj. In- 
opportune, inappropriate 1711. C. sb. Some- 
thing i.iopportune or inappropriate 1868. 
Hence Malapropo'ism = Malapropism 1834. 

M al ar (nijl'l&i), a. (and sb.) 178a. [ad. 
mod.L. ma laris , f. L. mala jaw, sheek-bone, 
cheek.] x. Of or belonging to the cheek. a. 
sb. (or absol. * m. bone) The chcck-bone 1866. 

Malaria (m&le*’riA). 1740. [a. It. mat' aria 
for mala aria , lit. ' bad air ] a. Tho un- 
wholesome atmosphere which results from the 
exhalations of marshy districts, b. ( - m. fever) 
A febrile disease (formerly attributed to this) 
caus<*d by a blood-parasite (m. parasite), con- 
veyed by the bite of a mosquito. Also transf 
and fig. 

Ma Lassimila-tlon. 1865. [Mal-.J Im- 
perfect assimilation ; esp. in Path, imperfect 
absorption of nutriment into the system. 

Malate (m^-lA). 1794. [f. Malic a. + 

-ate *. | Chem. A salt of malic acid, 
t Malax, v. late ME. [ad. L. malaxare; see 
Malaxate.] trans. To rub or knead (a 
plaster, etc.) to softness ; gen. to soften -1764* 

Malaxate (mse-l&ksz't), v. 1657. [f. L. 

malax at malaxare , ad. Gr. fjiakboativ, re- 
lated to fta\aubs soft; see -ATE*.] trans. To 
soften by kneading or mixing, or by means of 
an emollient. Hence Malaxa'tion, the action 
of reducing to a soft mass by kneading or roll- 
ing. Ma-laxator, a mixing-milL 

Malay (mil* 1 ’). 1598. I repr. the native 

name maldyu.] A. sb. 1. One of a race pre- 
dominating in Malacca and ihe Eastern Archi- 
pelago, a Malayan. a. The Malay language 
1598. 3. Short for M. fowl 1830. 

I. In person the Malaya are short, squat, and robust 
1840. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Malays or their country 1779. b. In 
names of plants, animals, etc., e. g. M. apple, 
a myrtaceous tree, Jambosa ( Eugenia ) malac- 
censis, with an edible fruit ; M. fowl, a large 
variety of domestic fowl introduced from the 
Malay Peninsula ; etc. 1820. 

Hence Malayan a. and sb., in same senses. 

I Malayalam (msel&ya'laera). [Native name.] 
Nnme of a cultivated Dravidian dialect, closely 
rel i ted to Tamil. 

Malaysian (m&l/i*sian), a. 1883. [f. 

Malaysia, i. e. the Malay archipelago + -AN.] 
Of or belonging to Malaysia. 

Malco*nduct. Also finals*. 1741* [Mal-.] 
Improper conduct ; esp. improper or dishonest 
administration of an office, business, etc. 

Ma lco nforma*tion. 1776. [Mal%] Bad 
or faulty confonnation. 

Malcontent (miedk^itent). Also fmale- 
X c8i. [a. OF.; see Mal- and Content e.] 
A. adj. Discontented, dissatisfied. Now chicfly 
in political use : Inclined to rebellion or 
mutiny; restless and disaffected 1586. 

You stand pettwua, as half? rudiecoment Soaks. 


B. sb. x. A malcontent person (see A.) 1581. 
ta. The state of being discontented. [Really 
a distinct word ; see Content sb.] -1663. 

a. A Daoeacity of sadness* and malecontent Milt, 
Hence fM&lconte'nted a, My adv,, Mass. 

Male (m#Uj. [ME. masle , a. OF. male, 
tnasle (mod.F. m&le) 1 — L. maseulus (f. mat 
male person), whence Masculine a.] 

A. adj, L 1. KJf or belonging to the sex which 
begets offspring, or performs the fecundating 
function. U^edt a. of persons ME. b. of 
animals ME. c. of certain plants (of dioecious 
species) the flowers of which contain only the 
fecundating organs ME. d. of certain plants 
to which sex was formerly attributed on ac- 
count of some peculiarity of habit, colour, etc. 
156a. a. Of or pertaining to a man or men, or 
to male animals ; peculiar to men ; composed 
or consisting of men 1631. b. Adapted to 
or meant for the use of a man 1788. t8* transf. 
a. Said of precious stones, on account of 
depth, brilliance, or other accident of colour ; 
also of other stones, with reference to their 
hardness or other esteemed qualities. [Gr. 
&ppijv, L. masculus .] -1855. fb. Used to dis- 
tinguish the harder and more compact kind of 
sand or gravel 1601-1813. t4> Male lncenee. 

[So in L. and Fr. ) A superior quality of in- 
cense, known by the greater size of the * tears * 
in which it is collected ; frankincense 1598- 
1 727. 5. Of rime ; see under Masculine a. 3. 
1581. 6. Said of the external layer of bark 

on a tree 1884. 

z. a. Cft.ne, the first male childe Shake Phr. 
Heir, tssue, line , tail m. (Law), b. There is no more 
meriy in him, then there is milke in a male-Tyger 
Shaks. c. The catkins which appear in January are 
the in. parts of a nut-tree 1791. d. M. fern, Asple • 
niutn i Nephrodium ) Filix-ntas. a. They keep as 

f ood female company as I do m. Swift. b. M. 
Lospit&l t8a8. 3. Lordly male -sapphires Browning. 

U. A distinctive epithet for that part of an 
instrument or contrivance which is adapted to 
penetrate or fill the corresponding female part 
1669. 

Phr. M. gauge 1 the outer gauge or screw of a 
printing-press. M. sernv : the spiral pin or rod 
which tits the spirally bored circular socket of the 
female screw. 

B. sb. 1. A mule animal ME. a. A male 
person ; a boy or man. Only in expressed or 
implied antithesis with female ME.; occas. a 
inale plant 1548. 3. Comb. m. impersonator, 

a female who personates a male on the stage. 
Male, obs. f. M Aii- 
Male- : see Mal-. 

Maledicent (mcetfdarsSnt). Now rare. 
IC99. [ad. L. nialcdicentem, -die ere.] A. adj. 
Given to evil-speaking; of the nature of evil- 
speaking, slanderous. B. sb. One who speakj 
evil of another 1657. Hence fMaledi’cency, 
the practice of speaking evil 16^3. 

Maledict (marlfdikt), a. (so.) arch. 1550. 
[ad. I.. malrdictus ; see prec.] Accursed. 
Abo as sb. 

Malediction (mwlMHcJart). 1447- [*<*• L - 

maledict ionem.] 1 . The utterance of a curse ; 
the being under a ban or eurse. 9 . Reviling, 
slander ; the condition of being reviled or slan- 
dered 1526. 

1. 1 . .loaded him with maledictions Scott. 
Malefa-ction. 1602. [ad. L. male fa*, 
t ionem.] Evil-doing ; an Instance of this. 
MalexActor (msei/faektai). T440. [a. L.,f. 
malefuccre .] x . One guilty of a heinous offence 
against the law ; a felon, a criminal. Also 
transf. 9. An evil-doer ; one who does ill to- 
wards another; opp. to benefactor 1483. So 
MaTefactress, a female m. 1647. 
Malefeazance : see Malfeasance, 
Malefic (mlUe*fik). 1652. [ad. L. male- 
ficus, f. male ill ; see -Fic,] A. adj. Productive 
of disaster or evil ; baleful. Said esp. of stellar 
influences and magical praotfoes, B. sb. a. 
Astrol. A malefic aspect or body. tb» A male- 
fic door i a malign wizard. 1659, So tMale** 
fleal a, 16x5-1659, -ly adv. 

Malofioe (mselffis). late M E. [ad. L. male- 
ficium, t maleficus 3 see prec.] x. A wicked 
enchantment; sorcery (arch.), a. An evil 
deed.; mischief. Obs. or arch . 1991. fa* 
Astrol t Malefic character, G a ulB* 
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Maleficent (m&le*fis£nt), a. 1678. [f. L. 

maleficent -, altered stem of maleficus Malefic 
1. Of things, etc. : Working harm, hurt- 
ful, malefic. Const, to, a. Of persons, etc. s 
Wrong-doing, criminal 1760. 
fMaleficial, a. 1601. [f. L. maleficium + 
-AL.] Malefic, maleficent -1331. 
fMalefi'Ciate, v. i6ai. [f. med.L. male- 

4 ciat -, mahficiare , f. L. tnalificiumA tram . 

*o bewitch ; spec, to render impotent by spells 
-1693. Hence tMaleflcia'tion. 

Maleic (m&li'ik), a. 1838. [ad. F. mali- 
ique ; formed by altering malique Malic.] 
Chem. In m. acid: a product of the dry dis- 
tillation of malic acid. 

fMalengin. late ME. [a. OF., f. mal evil 
/see Mal-) + engin contrivance.] Evil ma- 
chination, ill intent ; fraud, deceit, guile -1726. 
||Mal-entendu (malantafidw). 1780. [Fr., 
f. mal ill + entendu understood.] A mis- 
understanding. 

||Maleo (mse-ir,*). 1869. [Native name.] 

A megapode bird, Megacephalon maleo, in- 
habiting Celebes. 

Maletolt. Obs. exc. Ilist . Also -tot(e, etc. 
1514. [a. AF. maletoute , OF. maltolte (mod.F. 

maltS if), repr. med.L. mala to U a (mala adj. 
fem. + tolta tax, f. med.L. toll -, ppl. stem of L. 
tollere ).] Law. An unjust or burdensome tax. 

Malevolence ( male ‘vJlens). 1489. [a. OF. 
rnali-, malevolence, ad. L. malt-, malevolent ia\ 
see Malevolent.] The attribute of being 
malevolent; ill-will. So tMalevolency. 
Malevolent (mile-vdlent), a. (sb.) 1509. 

[a. OF. malivolent, ad. L. mali -, malevolen - 
tem, f. male ill + volentem, velle to wish. ] 1. 

Of persons, etc. : Desirous of evil to others ; 
indicative of ill-will ; disposed or addicted to 
ill-will. tb. transf. 1719. +9. Astrol . Exer- 

cising a baleful influence. Also transf and 
fig. -1696. +3- sb. A person of evil wishes or 

designs -1670. 

1. b. To secure plants from m. winds 1719. Hence 
Malevolently adv. So fMalcvolous a. (in 
sense 1) *536-1727. 

Malfeasance (mtelfrz&ns). A ho fmale-. 

1696. [a. AF. *malfaisat/ce, f. OF. malfaisant 
(Mal-, F. faire to do).] 1. Law . Evil-doing ; 

spec, official misconduct in public affairs. 9. 
gen. Wrong-doing; an instance of this 1856. 
So Malfea’sant, a malefactor 1882. 

Malforma-tion. 1800. [Mal-.] Faulty or 
anomalous formation or structure of parts. 
Also fig. So Malfo’rmed a . badly formed; 
marked by m. ; also transf, and fig, 1817. 
||Malgr6 (malgre), prep. 1608. [Fr. ; see 
Maugre.] In spite of, notwithstanding. 
Also f||Malgra*do [It.] 1590. 

Malic (mci'lik), a. 1797. [a. F. malique , f. 
L. malum apple.] Chem. In m. acid : an 
acid, C 4 H a O B , derived from the apple, the 
berries of the mountain-ash, and other fruits. 
Malice (moeriis), sb. ME. [a. F. malice , 
ad. L. maliha, f. tnalus bad.] +1. Bad- 
ness ; wickedness -1605. ta. Harmfulness ; 
harmful action or effect. Of a disease, poison, 
etc. : Virulence. -1685. 3. Active ill-will or 

hatred. In mod. use occas. : Desire to tease 
(cf. F. malice). ME. b .fig. Attributed to for- 
tune, or impersonal agencies 1660. t4. 

Malicious conduct ; a malicious act or device 
-1669. 5. Law. Wrongful intention; esp. that 
kind of evil intent which aggravates the guilt of 
certain offences (esp. of murder) 1547. 

1. It seemeth the children of time do take after the 
nature and m. of the father Bacon, a. Our Cannons 

m. vainly shall he spent Shaks. 3. God forbid any 
M. should preuayle Shaks. Phr. To bear m . ; to 
feel ( ill-will t now usually, to keep alive revengeful 
feelings on account of some injury. 4. Cor, ji. iL 36. 
5. In the bent known definitions of m. it is scarcely 
distinguishable from intention Markby. M. afore- 
thought : m malice prepense (see Pkrfsnsk a). 

fMalice v. 1547. [f. prec.] 1. tram. To 
regard with malice -1694 9. intr. To enter- 

tain malice -1592. 

Malicious (m&li-Jas), a, ME. [a. OF. 
malicius (mod.F. maticieux), ad. L. malitiosus, 
L malitia ; see Malice sb. and -ous.] x. 
Given to malice; addicted to sentiments or 
acts of ill-will. Now occas. : Inclined to 
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tease. Also absol. a. Proceeding from or 
characterized by malice. Earlier often : tEvil, 
wicked. Now occas. : 1 Mischievous *. ME. 
8. Law. Characterized by ‘ malice prepense ', 
as in nu damage, prosecution, waste , etc. 1530. 
1*4* Med. Malignant, virulent -Z720. +5. Art- 
ful -1390. 

1. Either you must Confesse your selues wondrous 
M., Or be accus'd of Folly Shaks. a. The private 
whisper of a m. groundlesse lye 1651. Hence 
Malrcious-ly adv, % -ness. 

Malign (malaim), a. ME. \z,.OY. maligne, 
malin (mod.F. malm), ad. L. malignus evil- 
disposed, f. malus . Cf. Benign a. J 1. Charac- 
terized by ill-will ; desiring, or rejoicing in, the 
suffering of others ; malignant, malevolent. 
Now rare. 1450. s. Of things j Baleful ME. 
3. Of diseases: Malignant 1541. 4. Astrol. 

Having a baleful influence. Also transf. 1605. 

1. Some tempers are so m., that they wish ill to all, 
and believe ill of all 1674. a. A struggle between 
two forces, the one beneficent, the other m. Bryce. 
3. Old and maligne vlcers T. Gaik. 4. Saturn which 
is a planet Maligne Bacon. Mali*gn*ly adv. 

Malign (m&larn), v. late ME. [a. OF. 
mahgnier , tnaliner to plot, deceive, ad. L. mali- 
gna re to do or contrive maliciously, f. malignus 
Malign a .] ti. intr. To speak evil, entertain 
malice, plot, contrive (against). +2. trans . To 
regard with hatred. Also, to resent, take 
amiss. -1667. ts. To regard with envy ; to 
begrudge -1706. 4. To speak ill of (one), to 

traduce, slander 1647. 

3. Strangers conspired together against him, and 
maligned him in the wildernesse A cclus. xlv. 18. 
The envious Gods Maligne our bappinesse 1638. 4. 

No religion was ever so maligned, age after age 1758. 

Mali'gnance. 1641. [See -ance.] - next. 
Malignancy (m&li'gn&nsi). 1601. [f. 

Malignant a . ; see -ancy.J The quality of 
being malignant. !• Disaffection to rightful 
authority. Obs. exc. Hist . (Cf. Malignant 
B.) 1644. a. Path. Of a disease, tumour, etc. 
68^. 3. Baleful character ; unpropitiousness; 

noxiousness 1601. 4. Malignant disposition ; 

intense malevolence; desire to inflict injury or 
suffering 1640. 5. An instance of malignancy 

1652. 

1. The m., which at that time began to appear in 
people May. _ 3. My starres hliine darkely ouer me; 
the nialignaticie of my fate, might perhaps distemper 
yours Shaks. 4. Penetration gives her moie artifice 
and m. 1706. 

Malignant (m&lrgn&nt), a. and sb. 1542. 

ad. kite L. mahgnantem, malignare , - ari (see 
Malign v.).] A. adj. ti. Disposed to rebel; 
disaffected, malcontent -1659. Also absol. b. 
spec. Applied between 1641 and 1660 by the 
supporters of the Parliament and the Common- 
wealth to their adversaries 1641. a. Of a 
disease: Virulent; exceptionally contagious or 
infectious. Now used to differentiate a defi- 
nite variety of a disease, as tn. cholera , m. small- 
pox, etc. 1568. 3. Having an evil influence. 

Chiefly Asttol ., etc. - Malign. Formerly 
also: Poisonous, deleterious. 1591. 4. Charac- 

terized by malignity ; keenly desirous of the 
misfortune of another, or ol others generally 
1592. 

1. In Aleppo once, Where a m., and a Turbond- 
Turke Beate a Venetian Shaks. The church m. ; 
applied to the followers of antichrist, and by early 
Protestants to the Church of Rome. a. At. growth, 
tumour ; m mod. use one which tends to spread and 
recur and so prove fatal. 3. O in. and ill-boading 
Starres Shaks. A witch .charged with having, .a 
m. touch 1765. 4. So shall the Worlde goo on, To 

good m., to bad men benigne Milt. 

B. sb. A malcontent 1597. b. Used by 
opponents as a designation for a supporter of 
Charles I against the Parliament ; a Royalist. 
Cavalier. Also, applied by Puritans and 
Covenanters to their eccl. opponents. Now 
Hist. 1642. 

Hence Malignantly adv. in a m. manner. 
Maligner (mabinai). late ME. [f. Ma- 
lign v. + -ER \ ] One w ho maligns ; a traducer, 
a slanderer. 

Malignify (m&lrgnifoi), v. ran. 1613, [f. 
L. malignus + -ficare\ see -fy.] trans. To 
render malign. 

Malignity (m&lrgnlti). late ME. [a. OF. 
maligniti , ad. L. malign it as , {. malignus 
Malign <s. ; see -tty, J x. Deep-rooted ill- 
will ; persistent desire to cause suffering to 
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another person ; propensity to this feeling, b* 
pi. Malignant feelings or actions 1539. a* 
Wickedness, heinousness (arch.) 1534. 8* 

Noxiousness (arch.) 1605. 4. Of diseases, etc.: 

Malignant character 1646. 

1. Thanne comth malignitce thurgh which a man 
anoyeth bis neighebor pnuely Chaucer. 3. The m. 
of the atmosphere 1858. 

Malinger (m&lpqgai), v. x6ao. [prob. 
back-formation f. next.] intr. To pretend ill- 
ness, or to produce or piotrart disease, in 
order to escape duty ; said esp. of soldiers and 
sailors. 

Malingerer (mAlPijgarai). 1768 (in form 
maligner), 1785 (mallngeror). [? irreg. f. F. 
malingrc sickly (of unkn. origin) + -ER *.] 
One who malingers. 

Malison (mse'lisan). arch, and dial. ME, 
[a. OF. maleison : — L. mated id tonem .] A 
curse, malediction. 

Malkin, mawkin (m§'kin). Obs. exc, 
dial. ME. [dim. of Matilda, Maud (ME. 
Maalde , Malde ) ; see -KIN.] ti. A female 
personal name ; applied typically to a woman 
of the lower classes -1670. tb. Proper name 
of a female spectre or demon -1605. a * A 
slut, slattern ; occas. a lewd woman 1586. 8* 

A mop ; a bundle of rags fastened to the end 
of a stick ME. b- Naut . ' A joint-staff sponge, 
for cleaning out a piece of ordnance ' (Smyth). 
4. A scarecrow (also fig.) \ a guy 1633. 5. A 

designation, or quasi-pioper name for: a. a 
cat (dial.) 1673 ; b. a hare (£V. and n. dial.) 

^lall 1 (mol), t Also mell, nrauL 1 66a. [A 
use of mall , Maul sb. 1 . in certain 17th c. 
senses of F. mail. Cf. Pall-mall.] x. The 
mallet used in the game of 4 mall f or * pall- 
mall’ ; = Pall-mall i. 9 . The game; 
■*- Pall-mall a. 1675. 3- The alley in which 
the game was played ; — Pall-mall 3. 1687. 
4. The Mall (mselj : a walk bordered by trees 
in St. James’s Parle, London, which was orig. 
a ‘ mall ’ in sense 3. 1674. b. transf. A sheltered 
walk serving as a promenade 1737. 

Malls : see Maul, Maw. 

Mallard 1 moH&id). ME. [a. OF. malart % 
mallart wild drake; of obscure origin.] 1. 
The male of the wild duck (Anas boscas). 
tFormerly also » Drake ®. 9 . Used for 

either sex ME. b. The flesh of this bird 1440. 
3. The M. : a festival celebrated on the 14th 
Jan. at All Souls College, Oxford 163a. 
Malleable (marli^b 1 !), a. late ME. [a. 
OF., ad. L. *malleabilis, f. L. malleare to M AL- 
leate ; see -able.] i. That can be deprived 
of form by hammering or pressure, without a 
tendency to return to it, or to fracture ; applied 
to metals, etc. 9. tianf. and fig. Capable of 
being fashioned or adapted 1612. 

1. M. iron : iron which has been dccarburizcd by 
oxidation unrW prolonged heat and rendered rapuMe 
of being nialleated in a slight degree. Hence Ma lle* 
ability, Ma'Ueableneaa, the property ol being in. 
Ma'lleableixe, ma*lleabUze v. trans. to render m. 

Mallear frase'lf,&j), a. 1889. [ad. mod.L. 
mallearis , U MALLEUS.] Pertaining to the 
malleus. 

Malleate (maHJVt), a. 1884. [ad. mod.L. 
niallcatus, f. malleus . J Zool. Furnished with 
a malleus. 

Malleate (mse , H>tt), v. Now rare. 1597. 
f. L. malleat-, malleare, f. malleus.'] trans . 
”0 beat with a hammer ; spec . to beat (metal) 
thin or flat. 

Malleatkm (msel/^-Jan). 1396. [ad. late 
L. malleationem , f. malleare ; see prec.] 1. 
The action of malleating or condition of being 
malleated. Now rare. Also fig. 9. Path. A 
convulsive disorder characterized by the ham- 
mering one part of the body against another ; 
occurring as a symptom in chorea and in- 
sanity 182a. 

Mallecho : see Mich i no malicho. 
IlMallee* (mjHO. Anglo- 2 nd. X759. [Hindi 
mdltJ] One of the gardener caste in India; 
hence, any native gardener. 

Mallee * (msrli). 1848. [Native Austral.] 
Any one of several scrubby species of eucalyp- 
tus ; esp. Eucalyptus dumosa and E. oleosa. 

M. bird, fowl, hen, an Australian mound-bird, 
Leipoa oce ll m tm. 
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Mallein (marl/, in). Also -ine. 189a. [f. 

L. malleus glanders + -in. 1 ] A sterilized cul- 
ture of the bacillus of glanders, used for inocu- 
lation. 

|| Mallemuck. Also mallemoke, -mock, 
etc. 1694. [a. Du. mallemok, f. mal foolish 

4 * tnoh gull. ] The fulmar, Fulmarus glacia- 
lis ; also applied to similar or related birds. 
Mallender, v&r. f. Malander. 

II Malleolus (m&lftflfe). PL -i. 1693. [L., 
dim. of malleus hammer.] 1. Anat. Either of 
the two bony eminences of the leg bone at the 
ankle. (The internal m. belongs to the tibia, 
the external m. to the fibula.) a. Hort. A 
layer which when separated from the parent 
stem presents a hammer-shape 17 06. 

Mallet (marfot), sb. 1 late ME. [a. F. mail- 
let wooden hammer, dim. of mail MAUL j£. 1 ] 
A kind of hammer, usually of wood, smaller 
than a maul or beetle, b. Games . The wooden 
hammer used for striking the balls in croquet 
or polo ; also transf. the player who uses this 
1808. fc. fig. A person or agency that smites, 
beats down, or crushes. [After L. malleus.] 
-1823. 

C. Sometime* like a m., to strike the Israelites 
1561. Comb . m. -slioot, a hammer-shaped slip of a 
tree for planting. 

+Ma*llet, sb. 1 * rare. 16 ia (Shelton), [ad. 
Sn . maleta.] A little portmanteau. 

Mallet (maeiet), v. Obs. exc. arch. 1594. 
[f. Mallet j^. 1 ] trans. To beat, hammer. 

H Malleus (mae l/,^s). PI. -ei (-/,ai). 1669 
[L. ( lit. * hammer'.] Anat. 1. The outermost 
of the three small Dones ( malleus , incus, and 
stapes) in the ear of mammals, which transmits 
the vibrations of the tympanum to the incus or 
• anvil 9. One of two organs of the trophi 
or mouth-apparatus in Rotifera , which work 
upon the incus 1850. 

Mallophagous (mwtytogos), a. 1890. [f. 
mod.L. mallophagus (f. Gr. pa\\6s lock of wool 
+ -tpdyos eating) + -ous.] Entom. Of an in- 
sect : Devouring wool, hair, feathers, etc. ; 
applied to the Mallophaga, a group of apodous 
parasitic insects. 

Mallow (mjB'b"), [OE. mealtime wk. 
fem., a. L. tnalva ; prob. conn. w. Gr. fiak&x 1 7, 
fiokbxvA *• (Also pi. const, as sing.) A com- 
mon wild plant, Malva sylvestris (N.O. Mat- 
vac ex). with hairy stems and leaves and red- 
dish-purple flowers; it is very mucilaginous. 
Called also Common, Field, Wild m. Hence 
extended to other plants of the genus Malva 
or N.O. Malvaceae. a. Marsh mallow. 
Althaea officinalis , Called also Water, White 

M. ME. 3. The Syrian Mallow, Hibiscus 

syriacus ME. 4. Garden or Rose M., the 
hollyhock. Althxa rosea 1577. 5. The leaf 

or fibre of the mallow used for writing upon. 
Cowley. 

1. Indian m., (a) Abutilon Avicennx , (£) any plant 
of the genera urena or Sida. Jewa’ m., Corchorus 
olitorins. Also Maxsh mallow, q.v. Tree in., 
Lavatera arbor* a. Yellow U. = Indian mallow . 

II Mallum (raaHtfm), mallus (mse-lfc). 
1844. [med.L., ad. OFrankish *mall- t contr. 
f. OTeut. *mabl<r (OE. model meeting, dis- 
cussion, etc.).J Hist . The hundred-court 
among the Franks. 

Mjplm (m&m), sb. [OE. tnealm -, in comb. 
mealmstdn (see 3) ; cogn. w. ON. malm-r ore, 
metal, Goth, malma masc., sand, f. root *mel-, 
mal - to grind ; see Meal xA 1 ] i. a. A soft 
friable rock, consisting largely of chalky 
material. b. The light loamy soil formed by 
the disintegration of tnls. 1477. a. Short for 
malm-brick 1858. 3. attrib.: m. -brick, the 

best kind of brick ; -rock Geol. - Greensand 
S c ; -atone — sense 1 a. OE. Hence MaTmy 
a . of a loamy character. 

Malm (mSm), v. 1619. [f. prec.] trans. 
fa. To treat (land) with malm. b. To convert 
(clay) into artificial malm for brickmaking ; to 
cover (brick-earth) with artificial malm. 

H Mal mag (mg-lm&g). 1838. (repr. malmay 
In Sp. dialect of the Philippines.] The 
Spectre, Tarsius spectrum, a small lemuroid 
animal, native of Borneo and the Philippines. 
Malmaieon (mglmfl’zpn). 189a. [Short 
for Souvenirs de Malmaison (Fr. ' recollections 
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of Malmaison the palace of the empress 
J osepbine). ] Hort, A variety of the carnation. 
Malmsey (rna-mzi). late ME. [ad. med.L. 
malmasia, a corruption of Gr. iloveptfiaaia 
(Monemvasia).] 1. A strong sweet wine, orig. 
from Monemvasia (Napoli di Malvasia) In the 
Morea ; but now also from Spain, the Azores, 
etc. Also at t rib . a. A kind of grape, from 

which this wine was originally made 1511. 
Malnutrition (mcelnintri-Jan). z86a. 
[Mal-.] Insufficient nutrition. 
Mal-obeerva tion. 1886. Defective obser- 
vation. 

Malodorous (mselJQ'dfiras), a. 1850. 

{ Mal-.] Evil-smelling. Hence Malo*dorous- 
y adv., -ness. 

Malodour (m« lrb-dw). 1825. [Mal-.] 

An evil smell, a stench. 

Malpighian (m*lpi K i5n), a. 1847. [f. 

name of Marcello Malpighi , an Italian phy- 
sician (1628-94) + -An.J i. Anat. Distinctive 
epithet of certain structures (esp. in the sub- 
stance of the kidneys) discovered by Malpighi, 
and of others connected with these. a. Bot. 
In M. cells', those which compose the outer 
layer of the seed in Malpighiacex 1900. 
Malposi tion. 1836. [Mal-.] Misplace- 
ment 1862. b. spec, in Obstetrics . Faulty posi- 
tion of a part or organ, esp. of the foetus in the 
uterus. 

Malpractice. 1671. [Mat.-.] i. Law. a. 
Improper treatment or culpable neglect of a 
patient by a physician. b. Illegal action by 
which a person seeks a benefit for himself, 
while in a position of trust 1758. a. gen. A 
criminal or overtly mischievous action ; wrong- 
doing 1772. 

1. b. Malpractices begin with the prospectus and 
continue till liquidation 1895. So Malpra'xia. 
Malt (mf)U), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. mealt 
: — OTeut. *maltos- neut. ; f. the root of Melt, 
Smelt vbs .] 1. Barley or other grain prepared 

for brewing or distilling by steeping, germinat- 
ing, and kiln-drying, or by gelatimzation, etc. 
"sed for 


Malt liquor (slang or 


a. transf. Used for 
colloa.) 1718. 

*. Extract of m., a preparation of m. used as food 
for invalids. Provb. The m. is above the meal , said 
of a person under the influence of drink. 

at/rib. and Comb. % as m. spirits » rn -cel tar, - meal , 
etc. 1 m. extract, a saccharine and mucilaginous 
substance obtained from wort 1 also *= extract of nu ; 
-floor, (a) a floor on which the malt is spread to 
germinate; (b) a perforated floor in the malt-kiln, 
through which heat ascends from a furnace below to 
dry the barley laid upon it', -kiln, a kiln in which 
the m, is dried after steeping and couching j m. 
liquor, liquor made from m. by fermentation, as ale, 
beer, stout, etc. 1 -sugar «= Maltose j -tax, a tax 
on m., now replaced by the beer-duty 1 m. vinegar, 
vinegar made from the fermentation of m. 

Malt (mf)lt), v. 1440. [f. Malt sb .] 1. 

trans. To convert (grain) into malt. Also 
absol. b. intr. To admit of being malted 
1766. a. transf. (pass, and intr.) Of seeds : 
To come to the condition of malt owing to 
germination being checked by drought 1733. 
3. trans. To make (liquor) with malt 1605. 4. 

intr. To drink malt liquor ( vulgar ) 1813. 

3. A man of worship, whose beere was better hopped 
than maulted Camden. 

Malta (mfHtfi). 1651. Name of an island 
in the Mediterranean; used attrib., as tM. 
cross — Maltese cross ; M. fever, a com- 
plicated fever of long duration, common in M, 
fMa-ltalent ME. [a. OF , f. mal evil + 
talent disposition, temper (see Talent).] Ill- 
will, malevolence -1828. 

Malt-dast. 151a. The refuse which falls 
from the grain in malting. 

Maltese (m^ltTz), a. and sb. sing, and //. 
1615. [f. Malta + -ese .1 A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to Malta and its inhabitants, or to the 
Knights of Malta 1797. 

M. cat, a short-haired blue-coloured variety of the 
domestic cat ; M. cross, see Cross sb. 13; M. 
dog, a small kind of spaniel, with a roundish muzzle, 
and lone, silky, generally white hair f M. lace, a 
lace having arabesque or geometric patterns, said to 
have been orig made in Malta t M. orange, the 
* blood ’ orange, much grown in southern Italy. 

B. sb. i. a. A native or an inhabitant of 
Malta, b. A Knight of Malta. 1615, a* The 


mamelon 

language of the natives of Malta, a corrupt 
Arabic i8a8. 3 - Short for Maltese lace 1900. 

Maltha (mse’lj>&). late ME. (malthe). 1601. 
[a. L., a Gr. (taASa , jiriA 87 mixture of wax 
and pitch.] 1. A kind of cement made by 
mixing pitch and wax, or lime and sand, with 
other ingredients. a. The name anciently 
given to some viscid form of bitumen ; applied 
variously to asphaltum, to mineral tar, and to 
ozocerite (Kirwan’s * mineral tallow ’) 1601. 
fMa*lt- horse. 2561. A heavy kina of horse 
used by maltsters; occas., as a term of abuse 
-1616. 

,ome, M., Capon, Coxcombe, Idiot Shaks. 
alt-house (mjHt,haus). OE. A building 
in which malt is prepared and stored; a 
malting. 

Malthusian (mtel)>itf'ri*n). 1819. [f. 

T. R. Malthus + -ian.] A. adj. Pertaining to 
T. R. Malthus (1766-1835) or his teaching 
1821. B. sb. A follower or supporter of T. R. 
Malthus In his views on papulation. Hence 
Malthusianism (mael)>id*ziflnizin), the teaching 
of Malthus and his followers, who held that, as 
population increases faster than the means of 
subsistence, its increase should be checked, 
mainly by moral restraint : popularly viewed 
as a proposal to check marriage 1833. 

Maitine (nqHtfn). 1889. [f. Malt sb. + 
-ine *. ] Commercial name for various prepara- 
tions of malt. 

Malting (mjHtii)), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Mai.t 
v. + -ing l .\ i. In senses of Malt v. a. A 
Malt-house 1846. 3. attrib., as m.-floor, 

-kiln, etc. «= malt- floor, -kiln, etc. 1467. 

Maltman (irfHtnufcn). ME. A maltster. 

Maltose (m^ lt^us). 186a. [a. F., f. Malt 
sb. ; see -ose.J Chcm. Sugar produced from 
starch-paste as by the action of malt. 

Maltreat (mseltii-t), v. 1708. [a. F. mal- 
traiter ; see Mal- and Treat v.~\ trans. To 
abuse, ill-use ; to handle roughly or rudely. 
Hence Maltrea'tment 1721. 

Maltster (m^ltstai). ME. [f. Malt sb. + 
-ster.] One whose occupation is to make 
malt. 

Ma-lt-worm. 1440. fl. A weevil which 
infests malt. a. transf. A toper 1550. 

Malty (nif) hi), a. 1819. [f. Malt sb. + 

-Y *.] Addicted to. affected by, or containing 
malt (liquor). Also slang, drunk. b. Of the 
nature of or resembling malt 1830. 

Malvaceous (mselv/i-Jas), a. 1699. [f. 

late L. malva ecus (whence mod.L. Malvaccx), 
f. malva mallow ; see -aceous.] Bot. Pertain- 
ing to the genus Malva (the Mallow), or to the 
N.O. Malvaceae. 

Malv&l (mae'lvfil), a. 1836. [f. L. malva 
Mallow + -al.] Bot. Only in M. alliance , 
exogens : an alliance embracing the N.O. MaU 
vacev and other ordeis (Undley). 

Malversation (mselvais^ Jan). 1549- [a. 
F., f. malvtrser , ad. L. male versari to conduct 
oneself wrongly.] Corrupt behaviour in a 
position of trust; an instance of this. b. 
Corrupt administration of something 1706. 

b. (Jardonnel was turned out of the House of 
Commons, .for m. of public money Thackeray. 

Malvoisie (mseTvoizi). Obs. exc. arch. 
tAiso -esle, etc. late ME. [a. OF. malvesie, ad. 
It. malvasia , corruption of Gr. M ovepflaoia (cf. 
Malmsey).] 1. - Malmsey 1. a. - Malm- 
sey a. 1517. 

Mam (msem). colloq. 1500. [See Mamma 1 .] 
A childish word for mother; corresp. to 
Dad. 

Mama, var. of Mamma 
|| Mamamotkcbi. 1679. A mock-Turkish 
title, from Mblitre's play Le Bourgeois Genii I- 
komme iv. iii. Hence occas.: A pompous- 
sounding title; also, one assuming such a 
title. 

This ridiculous M. [The Duke of Newcastle] H. 
Walfol*. 

Mamelon (mfle*m£lfn). 1830. [a. F. 

mamelon nipple, 1 mamelle L. mamilla , 
dim. of mamma breast] 1. A rounded emi- 
nence or hummock, s. A small hemispherical 
tubercle 1879. Hence Ma'melonated eu 
covered with rounded protuberances. 
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IlMameluoo (ma3mgl»a*k*). 1863. [Pg., 

lit. a mameluke ; see next? A cross-breed 
between a white and a Brasilian Indian. 

Mameluke (mse-nwSlitfk). Obs. exc. Hist . 
1511. [Ult. a. Arab, mamlak slave, f. malaka 
to possess. The Turkish pronunc. is (mem* 
ltfk).] 1. A member of the military body, 
•riginally composed of Circassian slaves, 
which seised the throne of Egypt in 1254. anc * 
continued to form the ruling class in that 
country until exterminated by Mohammed Ali 
in x8xx. a. A slave jin Mohammedan coun- 
tries) 1600. 3. fig. A * fighting slave ’ of the 

Pope, etc. 1531. 

3. The Aftsumptionists are mere mameluke* of the 
Vatican igoa. 

||Mamilla (maemi-U). Also mammilla. 
1693. [L., dim. of mamma.'] 1. The nipple 

of the female breast ; also, the male mamma. 
9. transf. ( Anat., Bot., etc.) Any nipple-shaped 
organ or protuberance; a papilla 1818. Hence 
Ma‘m(m)illar a. « Mamillary a. Mami'lli- 
form, Ma’milloid adjs. resembling a m. 

Mamillary (mse'inil&ri), a. Also mamm-. 
1615. [f. L. mami Harts , f. mantilla ; seeprec. 

and -ary *.] 1. Of or pertaining to the breast ; 

thaving mammas 1669. a. Of the form of a 
mamma 16x5, b. Having mammiform pro- 
tuberances 18x3. 

a. M. brooch (Antiq.): one consisting of two cup- 
shaped pieces connected by a bundle iB6a. 

Ma-inlllate, a. Also mamm-. i8a6. [ad. 
L. mami 1 1 at us, f. mamilla + -ATE l .] *= next. 
Mamillated (marmilrit^d), ff>l. 4. Also 
mamm-. X74X. [f. prec. + -ED*.] 1. Hav- 

ing rounded protuberances ; covered with 
mammiform excrescences. spec, in Path., 
Geo l ., and Min. 9. Having a nipple-shaped 
process or part 1839. 

Mamillation (maemil/i'Jan). Also mamm-. 
1856. ff. Mamilla + -ation.] i. The con- 
dition of being mamillated. 3. concr. in pi. 
Hounded bosses 1863. 

Mamma 1 (mama*). Also mama. 1579. [A 
reduplication of md, an instinctive infantine 
utterance. The spelling mama is now ran;. 
In U.S. commonly stressed ma % mma ; in edu- 
ented Eng. use always on the last syllable. ] «= 
Mother ; used chiefly in the vocative, or with a 
possess, pronoun (as * my mamma*); also 
without article in the manner of a proper name 
(e.g. * Mamma is well ’). 

| Mamma 2 (mse-mk). /V. -a e. OE. [L.] 
The milk-secreting organ of the female in 
mammalia. Also the corresponding structure 
in males. Hence Ma-mmary a . of or belong- 
ing to the m.; having the form of a m. 
Mammi'ferous a. mammalian; (of a part of 
the body) bearing the mammae. Ma mmiform 
a., also erron. mammaeform, having the form 
•f a m. 

Mammal (mac* mol). 1826. [First used 
in pi. as an Anglicized form of, Mammalia.] 
An animal of the class mammalia. M^oattrib. 

U Mammalia (maem/i 114 ), sb. pi. 1773. [mod. 
L. (Linn.), neut. pi. of late mammafis adj., 
f. mamma ; see Mamma *.] A class of animals 
characterized by the jiossession of mammie in 
which milk is secreted for the nourishment of 
their young. 

The Mammalia are divided into the placental and 
the implacental mammalia (see the ad js.), the latter 
comprising only the marsupials and the monotreme*. 
Except the monotremes, all mammalia are viviparous. 

Hence . Mammali’fcrous a. Geol. containing 
mammalian remains. 

Mammalian (msfemri-lian). 1835. [f. prec. 
+ -an.] A. adj. Of or belonging to the 
m.imm&IH. B. sb. One of the mammalia. 
Mammalogy (tndpmse’lod^iV 1833. [irreg. 
f. Mammalia + -logy.’) The science of 
m immak Hence Mammalo'gical a. pertain- 
ing to m. Mamma*logist, one versed in m. 
Mammee (mxmr). 157a. [In Sp. mamey, 
from Haytian.] A large tree ( Mammea 
americana . N.O. Guttifcrx) of tropical America, 
which bears a large fruit with a yellow pulp of 
pleasant taste. Also, the fruit of this tree; 
also called xnammee-apple. 
tM&’JXtmer, v. late ME. [Imitative.) intr. 
To stammer, mutter; also, to vacillate -1849, 


Mam m et, var. of Maumet. 

Mammifer fmee*mifbi). Now rare. 1839. 
[a. F. mammifire.'] — MAMMAL 
6 M a mmlfc ra (mdhnWerft). rare . 1897. 

[modi* neut. pi, of *mammifir adj., f. L. 
mamma + •fir bearing.] — Mammalia. 

Ma mm ock (mas mole), sb. arch, and dial. 
1599. [?] A scrap, shred, broken or torn 

piece. Also fig. Hence Ma*mmock v. grans . 
to break, cut, or tear Into fragments or shreds. 
Mammodi (mso*m£di). 1828. [ad. F. 
mamoudi , f. UrdQ (Pers.) mahmUdi a sort of 
fine muslin.] A kind of muslin or fine linen. 
Mammon (madman), late ME. [a. late L. 
ma(m)mona masc. (Vulg.), a. Gr. (N.T.) 
fiafuuvas (late texts fiapifxojvds), a. Aramaic 
tnamSn, ntdmdnd riches, gain.] A term of 
opprobrium for wealth regarded as an idol or 
evil influence. Usu. more or less personified. 

Ye cannot rerue God and M. Matt. vi. *4. Hence 
BCa*mmonish a. influenced by or deyoted to m. 
Ma*mmonism, devotion to the pursuit of riches. 
Ma*mmonist, Ma*mmonite, a worshipper or m. 
Ma’mmonitish a. inamrnori-lfke. Ma*mruonlze 
v. rare , to influence through m. j whence Ma>m- 
mcmizaiion. 

Mammose a. 1856. fad. L. 

mammosm ; see Mamma a and -OSE.] Having 
breast-like protuberances. 

Mammoth (marm^Jj), sb. (a.) 1706. (a. 

Russian mammot (now mamant) of unkn. 
origin.] x. A large extinct species of elephant 
lEUphas prtmigenius ) formerly native in 
Europe and northern Asia ; its remains are 
often found in the alluvial deposits in Siberia. 
A 1 50 fig. b. U.S. Often applied to the fossil 

mastodon 1816. a. adj. Resembling the mam- 
moth in size; huge 1814. 
fMammotbrept. 1599. [ad. late L. mam - 
mothreptus , a. Gr. fia/jL/sbOpenros, f. fid pprj 
grandmother + Optvrbs vbl. adj., f. rpeipeiv 
to bring up.] A spoilt child; a nursling 
-1651. 

You are a meere m. in judgement B. Jons. 

Mammy (mse’ini). 1533. [dim. of Mam.] 

1. A child’s word for mother. a. In southern 
U.S. : A coloured woman having the care of 
white children 1859. 

Mamsell (maemzc*l). colloq. [a. F. mani- 
selle, contr. of Mademoiselle.] = Made- 
moiselle 3. Thackeray. 
fMamEer. 1562. [a. late L. vtatnzer , a 

lleb. word adopted by the Vulgate in Deut. 
xxiii. 9.] A bastard -1665. 

Man (msen), sb. FI. men. [Com. Tent. : 
OE. man{n, mpn(n (pi. mgn\n). Ult. origin 
uncertain.] 

L i. A human being ; • L. homo. OE. and 1 
occas. later. Now surviving in general or 
indef. applications in the sense * person * (e. g. 
with every, any , no, and in the pL with all , any, 
some , etc.). 9. In generic sense, without 
article : The human creature regarded ab- 
stractly S hence, the human race or species, 
mankind. In /.ool . : The human creatuie or 
race viewed as a genus of animals ( Homo : in 
the present classification consisting of only one 
species, //. sapiens). OE. 3. In biblical, etc. 
use, with inner, inward, outer, outward : The 
spiritual and material pans (respectively) of a 
human person ; hence applied he. to parts of 
the physical frame of man. b, With old, new ; 
used to denote the spiritual condition of the 
unregenerate and the regenerate. OE. 

x, fie descrueth it as lytell as euer dvd man 153a 
The Lord had hut one paire of men in Paradise 1^97. 
Measuring other mens actions and consciences San- 
derson. Phr. To be, become, be made m. 1 to have 
or assume human nature. , a. Man is «aid to hvo 
without lood for seven days Goldsm, Men are weak, 
but M. is strong LovVtLL 3. To clothe the outer 
man t to refresh the inner man (mod.). 

II. x. An adult male person OIL b. generic- 
ally (without article). The male human being. 
Also fredieatively. X591. c. with special rtf. 
to adult age. (Sometimes, A male who has 
attained his majority) ME. d. without ex- 
press contrast ME. e. In the vocative, usually 
implying contempt or impatience, late ME. t 
Phrases (see below). lU. Applied to beings 
j other than human, e. g. God, the Devil, Death 
“*7 — 3- In pregnant sense : An adult male 


eminently endowed with manly qualities. Jam 
ME. Tit* Manliness, courage -x6o$. 4. A 

person of position, importance, or note 1541. 
5. A husband. Now only Se. and dial., exc. 
in phr, m and wifi . ME. 6. A Liegeman or 
vassal. Now Hist. ■[Also fig. OE. 7* A 
manservant; a valet ME. b. As correl. of 
master . Now commonly applied (chiefly in 
ft.) to workmen as dist. from their employers, 
late ME. 8. Applied (chiefly in pi.) to members 
of a fighting force ; now esp. to the common 
soldiers as dist. from the officers ME. 9. In 
universities, eta : An undergraduate or studeut 
1803. 

x. They speak e . .here the Hebrew tongue, man, 
woman and child 1639. b. Woman is not undevelopt 
in.. Hut diverse Tknmyson. c. The Child is father 
of the M. Wokdsw. M. and boy t t(n) one and all ; 
(b) (advb. phr ); from boyhood upwards, t To unite 
m.i to be entitled by years to call oneself am. VTo 
pro w up, eta) to m. 1 to adult age. d. [He] was hand 
sm! glove with some of the best men in town Thackk- 
ray. The *n. t occns, used for • he \ with a tinge of 
depreciation, sympathy, or the tike : so the good m n. 
the poor m. t eta The late earl was not muf h liked) 
the piescnt mu is mom popular (//rW.). 0. Here, 

read it, read it, m. a P Israeli. x. Little m . a term 
(.now joc. or aflfectionute) for a young male child. A 
m. *s * one ’ 01 'any one', but implies a reference to 
the male sex only. So f.» man's self, a mans own. 
In M. by m. t between m. and w., m.jpor m.,per m,, 
ai one m. (app. orig a Hebraism — with one accord, 
+al together), to m m. (- without exception), man « 
‘individual (male) person As a m. : (considered) 
in regard to his personal character exclusively. So 
The m. r what one is merely ‘ as a m.’ Thc(i>ery) m. 
(ell 1 pt.. in predicative use) : the man most suitable for 
or to do something. The tn.for me (colloq. fir nfy 
money; see Monev): the man whom I should choose 
to employ or support. My, your ; etc. m. ; the person 
one needs, or with whom one has to do. To be one's 
own tn . : (a) to be in full possession of ones senses, 
faculties, or powers; (b) to be at one’s own disposal. 
(hr/rry, not a ) m. Jack : see J ack sb . 1 a. University , 
Oxford, Cambi idge, eta m. : one who is or has been 
a member ot a (particular) university, public school, 
eta Best tn., handy m., reading m., eta, see the 
adjs. a. But was ine Diuell a proper m., GosripT 
B. Jons. 3. He [Cromwell] was a m. Movlky. 
Pym, tho m. of men Hkownincj. Phr. To play the m. 

b. Hauing more nu then wit about me Shaks. 4. 
fTo] set him upon his legs, and make him a m. for 
ever Sanderson. 7. a. Find out. who’s master, 
who’sm. Swift. At Friday \ n servile follow er; a 
factotum. (After Robinson Cr u^oe\ ‘ man Friday'.) 
b. The masters had locked out the men from seven- 
teen factories i860. 8. The English had lost more 

than 2,^00 officer o and men 18&0. 

III. Transf. uses. 1. One of the pieces in 
chess, draughts, and backgammon, late ME. 
a. With qualification : A ship 1473. 3. Ap- 

plied to any representation of a man 1636. 
Af. of strati' (fig.) : see Straw sb. 4. In Cum- 
berland, Westmorland, and I.on‘ dale : A Cairo 
marking a summit or prominent point of a 
mountain; cf. Low Man , High Af. as local 
names for particular cairns 1800. 

t The cheste-bourde and men 1569. a. They chased 
a Barhadoca and a Jamaica in. into Limnck 1M5. 

Phrases and combs. A. Phrases. M. of BeliajL 
a worthless or wicked m (cf. x Sam. xxv. 7*;) ; m. of 
blood (Hebiaisnt), one who is laden with blood- 
LMiiltines*; m. in bhie slang, a pohrenian ; m. pf 
God (ILbraism), (a) a saint, (b) an ec cleriastic t HL 
ot Kent, one of the inhabiumts of Kent east of the 
river Midway (cf. Kxniish man); fm. of Rome, 
the Pope. 

b. Obvious combs., as m famine, eta | m. ( - 'm.ile 7 
ccoh, m. nurse, etc. ; one-man (show), eta ; m..$tgdter\ 
m. .stealing ; m. -worthy adj. 1 m.-made ppl. adj.; 
m. -fashion adv. 

c. Special combs. : m.-ape, an anthropoid ape 1 
-engliie, a kind of lift for lowering and raising men 
in a shaft, consisting essentially of a reciprocating 
vertical rod with platform* at interval* \ -machine 
* man-engine; -mountain, the name given to 
Gulliver by the Lilliputians; -power. (a) the power 
exerted by a man t as a unit, one-eigbth Of a boric- 
power ; (o) the amount of men availaMe for state or 
other service* j «rope, a rope on either side of a 
gangway or laddti, used in spending and desceudlnft 
a ship's side, eta 

Man (rasen), v. [OF. mannian , f. mmnn 
Man sb. J x. tram. tAfil. and Nant.) To fur- 
nish (a tort, ship, etc.) with men. Said rflso at 
the men. b. Naut. To place men at or on (a 
particular part of a ship), as nt the capstan to 
aeare anchor, or on the ymds to salute a dis- 
tinguished person. Said also of tl* vnen; 
hence transf. to exert force upon (a rape, etc;}. 
1697. fe* To equip and send (a boat, oedas. 
granny) with ha complement of men out, fortk. 


* (man), a (past), aa (imtd). . v (cM). « (Fr. chrf). » (ewr), n (/, eyt). t (Fr. mo M »(*#). * 9 («hM). 
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etc, -1774* ®* To supply with a man, men, 

or inhabitants, late ML. tg. To escort (esp. a 
woman) -1688. 4. To make manly or manlike 
1615. 5, Falconry , To accustom (a hawk, etc.) 
to the presence of men. Hence (transf and 
gen.) to make tame or tractable 1575. 

1. M. the Pinnace, and get her by the Ship's Side 
1694. b. Manned Ship and cheered Sir John Jervis 
179a. a. To be mend with one bore Page Chapman. 
The pulpits wen manned with seditious preachers 
Southey, 4. My Soul's up in Arms, And Mans each 
part about me Dryden. 

Manace, obs. f. Menace sb. and v. 
Manacle (msenfik’l), sb, [ME, manicle \ a. 
OF. manic le handcuff, ad. L. manicula, dim. 
of manus hand.] A fetter for the band ; usu. 
fl. b. Chiefly pi., bonds, restraints 1587. 

1. Weele put you. .in Manacles, Then reason safely 
wth you Shake. b. The Manacles Of the alf. 
building- Law Shaks. Hence Ma'nade v. tram, ; 
to fetter or confine (the hands) 1 loosely, to fetter j to 
futen, secure. Also fig. 

Ma nag e (mac neds), sb. Also (in senses 
1-3) Man&gk. 1577. [ad. It. maneggio (F. 
manige ), vbl. sb. f. maneggiare ; see MANAGE 
t'.l z. The training of a horse in its paces. 
Obs. exc. arch. (Now usually Manage.) 
Also Iransf and fig. 1586. 9. The action and 

paces of a trained horse ; spec, a short gallop at 
full speed. Obs. exc. arch. 1577. 8- A riding- 

school 1655. 4 * The skilful handling of (a 

weapon) 1011. +5. Management ; conduct (of 
affairs) ; administration, direction, control 
1581. +6. Treatment -1636. 

t. Speaks tearmes of m. to thy bounding Steed 
Shaks. a. His horses .are taught their mannage 
Shaks. 3. Young men in the conduct and mannage 
of Aciums, embrace more then they can bold Bacon. 
6. Quick-silver will not endure the Manuage of the 
Fire Bacon, 

Manage (marn6d3), v. 1561. [ad. It. 
maneggiare to handle — F. man is r ; — pop.L. 
*manidiare , f. L. manus hand.] 1. trans. To 
train (a horse) in his paces; to put through 
the exercises of the mandge. Now merged in 
senses a and 7. fb. intr. Of a horse : To per- 
form the exercises of the mandge -1719. a. 
trans. To handle, wield (a weapon, tool, etc.). 
Now only, to make (a weapon, instrument, 
etc.) serve one's purpose (well or ill). 1586. b. 
To handle, work (a ship or boat) xooo. 3. To 
conduct (a war, an undertaking, etc.). Now, 
To carry on successfully or otherwise ; to con- 
trol the course of (affairs) by one's own action. 
1579. Also absol . 4. trans. To control the 

affairs of (a household, institution, state, etcj ; 
to take charge of (cattle, etc.) 1609. 5. To 

administer (finances, provisions, etc.) 1649. 6. 
To deal with carefully ; to husband. ? Obs. 
1649. +b. To treat (persons) with indulgence 

or consideration. Also absol. -1796. 7. To 

cause (persons, animals, etc ) to submit to 
one’s control 1594. 8. To bring over to one’s 

wishes by artifice, flattery, etc. 1706. 9. To 

operate upon ; to treat (land) 165 5. xo. To 
bring to pass by contrivance ; hence, to suc- 
ceed in accomplishing. Also, with inf. as 
obj. ; often ironically, to be so unskilful or un- 
lucky as to do something. 1729. b. absol. To 
contrive to get along or pull through (under dis- 
advantages). colloq, 1899. 

a. Put vp thy Sword, Or m. ft to part them men 
with me Shaks. 3 So you set,. -they m. these 
things hotter in France Lady Morgan. absol If I 
had not managed very cleverly 1791. Her father. . 
Hadn’t a head to m. Tennyson. A. I am obliged to 
m. my health, and I have many things to do Bsrkelry. 
8. Managing mankind, by studying their tempers and 
humouring tneir weaknesses Dibeaeu is I managed 
to lose.. £0,900 Macekadv. 

Manageable (mmmAdg&bT), a. 1598. Tf. 
prec + -ABLE.] That can be managed ; 
tractable: workable; capable of being accom- 
plished by contrivance ; etc. 

A meek and in. child Mas. Beownino. Hence 
Manageability, Ma*n§geableneos, the condition 
or quality of being m. Ma*nageably ado. 

Management (nwnAdjmSnO. 1598. [f. 
Manage v. + -mbnt.] u The action or 
manner of managing (see the vb.). tin early 
use sometimes fn pi. b, spec. The working (of 
land) ; hence dial, manuring ; concr. manure, 
tc. An instance of managing -1678. a. The 
nse of contrivance for effecting some purpose ; 
often t a bad sense, Implying deceit or trickery 


1666. f Also with a and pi. ts* A negotiation 
-1715. 4. Power of managing ; administrative 
skill; also, tuct, ingenuity 1715. ts. In- 
dulgence or consideration shown to^rds a 
person: politic moderation; an insKoe of 
this. [— F. minagemcntA -18x8. fsicollfct. 
A governing body, e.g. aboard of directors, a 
board of governors, etc. 1739. 7- attrib ., as , 

m. expenses , etc. 1903. 

*• 1 ® contracts and in. of State affaires Holland. 
*■ Talent for intrigue or * management * Barca. 3. 
He [the Duke of Savoy J h.ui great Managements with 
several Ecclesiasticks before be turn’d Hermite 
Addison. 5. When I have any thing to object to 

B atsons in power,.. 1 use no sort of m. towards them 
URKK. 

Manag er (maemedgoj). 1588. [1 Manage 
v . + -kr a .] x. One who manages (something 
specified). Now rare in general sense. 9. 
One skilled in managing affairs, money, etc. 
1670. 3. One who manages a business, an in- 
stitution, etc 1705. 4. One of several mem- 

bers of either house of parliament appointed 
for the performance of some duty in which both 
houses are concerned 1667. 5. Law. A person 

appointed, usu. by a court of chancery, to 
manage a business for the benefit of creditors 
or others ; usu. receiver and m. 1793. 

a. She is not what in called a good m. 1806. 4 The 
conference [between Lords and Commons] in con- 
ducted by ‘Managers ’ for both houses 1640. Hence 
Manageress, a woman m., e g. of a theatre or 
hotel. Managerial a. of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a m. Managership, the office, or 
the control, of a in. 

fMa-nagery. 1633. [f. Manage sb. or v. 

-ERY ; but often infl. by F. minagerie . ] 1 

Domestic or agricultural administration -1734. 
b. Economy -1705. 9 . The art of managing 

(weapons, implements) 1654-93. 3. Manager- 
ship ; an administrative office 1643-17^4. 4. 

Cunning or adroit management ; an instance 
of this -1744. 5. ~ Manage sb. x, 3. -1782. 

Ma*naging, ppl. a. 1715. [-ing^] That I 
manages. x. Addicted to scheming or to 1 
assuming the direction of affairs, a. Economi- 
cal 1754. 3. Having executive control 1766. 

x. That brisk, m., lively, imperious woman Thacke- 
bay. 3. You want a firsirate m. man Disuabu. 

Manakin (mee-nakm). Also -ikin. 1743. 
[Var. of Manikin.] One of the small gaily- 
coloured birds of the passerine family Pipridu, 
inhabiting tropical America. 

Man-at-arms. Ong. tman-of-arms. late 
ME. [tr. OF. hom. ms j'armes , Homme a armts. ] 
A soldier ; esp. a heavy-armed soldier on horse- 
back. 

Manatee (maen&tr). Also manatl, mana- 
tin. 1555. [a. Sp. manatl, a. Carib manat - 

tout.] Zool. A large aquatic herbivorous ceta- 
cean of the genus Rfanatus (order Siren i a) 
esp. Af. a meric anus ; it inhabits the shallow 
waters of rivers and estuaries on the Atlantic 
shores within the tropics. Also Lamantin. 

Comb, m.-gr&sa, a marine plant of the W. Indies, 
Tkalastia tsiudinutn. 

tMan&'tioo. 1656. [ad. L. manationem , f. 
manure, j The action of flowing out -1814. 
Manav(i)lins (minse*v(i)linz), sb. pi. 
slang. Now rare. 1865. [?] Odds and ends. 

Manbote (mae nbdut). Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
mannbdt : see Man sb., Boot sb. l \ A fine 
paid to an overlord for the loss of a man 
Manche, maunche (man/), late ME. [a. 
F manche : — L. manica , f. manus hand. ] x. A 
sleeve. Obs. exc. as used by antiquaries. 9. 
Her. A sleeve used as a charge, esp. the hang- 
ing sleeve of the 14th c. i486. 

Manchester (mse*ntj6stai). 1553- Name 
of a city in Lancashire, the chief seat of the 
cotton manufacture. 1. Used attrib or as 
adi. in Af. cottons, etc. M. wares, cotton 
goods manufactured at M.; hence Af. ware- 
house, warehouseman . 9 . Af. School : a name 
first applied by Disraeli to Cobden and Bright 
and their followers, who, before the repeal of 1 
the Com Law*, held their meetings at M. and 
advocated free trade. Also, in Af, policy , etc., 
used to designate a policy of laissez-faire and 
self-interest 1848. 

Mancbet (mse-ntfet). Obs. exc. dial, or 
Hist, late ME. [?] fi. The kind of 

wheatea bread -179*- a. A small loaf or roll 


of this. Now only arch, or dial. 1481. b. 
Her. <640. 3. attrib., as m. bread, eta 

Mam-chlld. FI. men-children, late ME. 
A male child* 

Manchineel (mcentjinrl). 1630. [a. F. 

mancenille, a. Sp. mansanilla , dim. of man - 
tana apple, altered f. OSp. max ana 1„ ma- 
tiana (neut. pi., sa potna , mala) a kind of 
apple, named from the Roman gens Aiatial\ 
A W. Indian tree, Hippomane Mancindla , 
having a poisonous and caustic milky sap, and 
acrid fruit resembling an apple. Also m. tree. 

Bastard m., a W. Indian tree , Cameraria imtffotia. 

Manchu (maentf« a ). 1736. [lit. 1 pure’.] 
(One) of thenative Mongolian raco of Manchuria 
which formed the ruling class in China from 
1644 to 1919. 

fMa ncipate, fpl. a. 1509. [ad. L. manci- 
patus ; see nextTj Made subject (to) -1667. 

Mancipate (mre*nsip*'t), v. 1574. [f. L. 
mancipat -, mancipare , (.manus + root of capers.’] 
x. Roman Law. (trans.) To hand over by 
Mancipation 1656. fa. To make subject, 
enslave (to, unto) -1756. Hence Mamcipatory 
a. pertaining to or involving mancipation. So 
Ma-ncipablo a. 1875. 

Mancipation (maensip**/en). 1577- [fld. 
L. mancipat tonem ; sec prec.] 1. The cere- 
monial process by which certain kinds of pro- 
perty (called res mancifi) were transferred 
1656. 9. gen. The action of enslavmg ; the 

state of being enslaved. 

1. M. .. is performed by recital of certain words 
of style, in presence of a balance-holder and five 
witnesses Muiehkad. 

Manciple (mee-nsip’l). ME. [a. OF. man- 
ciple, mancipe, ad. K mancipium, t manus + 
root of caper e.] 1. An officer or servant who 
buys provisions for a college, an inn of court, 
a monastery, etc. fa. A bondslave, servant 
[— L. mancipium .] -1587. 

Mancus (mse rjk^s). Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
mancus masc. — OS. mancus (glossing bazanti- 
cum, aureus), etc.] An OE. money of account 
of the value of thirty pence. 

-money, a terminal element, repr. OF. 
-1 mancie , late L. - mantia , Gr, fiayreia divina- 
tion ; as chiromancy, necromancy, hydroma tuy, 
etc. The related adjs. end in -m antic. 

Mandsean (msendrian), a. and sb. 1875. 
[f. Matidaean Aramaic mandayya (rendering 
Gr. ivaooTtKoi Gnostics ; f. mandd knowledge) 
+ -AN.] The designation of a Gnostic sect 
still surviving in Mesopotamia, and of the 
Aramaic dialect of their sacred books. 


II Mandamus (msendflmgs). 1535- [L., - 
4 we command ',] Law. A term applied orig. 
to writs, letters missive, or mandates issued by 
the sovereign directing the performance of cer- 
tain acts, but subseq. restricted to the judicial 
writ issued in the king’s name from the Court 
of King's Bench (now, from the Crown side of 
the King’s Bench Division of the High Court 
of Justice) and directed to an inferior court, a 
corporation, an officer, etc., commanding some 
specified thing to be done. 

' Its general object is to enforce the performance of 
some public duty in respect of which there is no 
specific legal remedy ’ (G. H. B. Kenrick). 

Mandarin 1 (mse-ndirin). 1589 (mando- 
line). [a. Pg. mandarim, a. Malay mantri, a. 
Hindi mantri : — Skr. man t tin counsellor, f. 
(ult.) root man to think.] x. A generic name 
for all grades of Chinese officials, of which 
there were nine, each distinguished by a particu- 
lar kind of button. (The Chinese name is 
Kwan.) t Formerly extended to other Asiatic 
officials, h. A grotesque toy figure in Chinese 
costume, that goes on nodding alter it is 
shaken 1781. 9. The language spoken in 

China by officials and educated people 1797. 
3. Short for mandarin porcelain X873. 

x. c. trmntf, A pedantic official, bureaucrat. 

Combs., eta : m. duck, a dock of bright and gay 
plumage, A ix galericulmta, native to CbTna j m. jar, 
a jar of m. porcelains an porcelain. Japanese 
porcelain decorated with figures of mandarins ; m. 
vase, a vase of m. porcelain. Hence Manodarlliate. 
the office of a m. t mandarine as a body r government 
bv mandarins. Mandart*nle a. pertaining to a m. 
Ma*ndarinlexn, the m. system, government by 
mandarins. Jbrndarinehip, 
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Mandarin *, mandarine (mx*n<JAnn, 
-fh). 1816. [=■ F. mandarine; perh. f. prec., 

with reference to the colour of the yellow silk 
robes of mandarins.] i. A small flattened 
deep-coloured orange, with sweet pulp and 
thin easily-separable rind. Also m. orange . 
Also attrib. a. A colour (obtained from coal- 
tar) resembling that of the mandarin orange. 
Also m.-orange, -yellow* 1883. 8* A liqueur 

188a. Hence Mandarining vbl. sb. the pro- 
cess of giving an orange colour to silk or wool 
by the action of nitric acid 1839. 

Mandatary (moe-nd&tari). 1611. [ad. L. 

mandatarius, f. fnandatum ; seo-ART 1 .] +1. 
One who is appointed to a benefice by a papal 
mandate -1700. a. — Mandatory sb . 1656. 
Mandate (mae*nd/t),jA. 1559. [ad. L .man- 
datum , neut. pa. pple. of mandare. Cf. F. man- 
da/.'] 1 . gen. A command, order, injunction. 

Now poet, and rhet . 1576. a. spec. A judicial 
or legal command from a superior to an in- 
ferior 155a. b. A papal rescript, esp. with 
reference to preferment to a benefice 16x1. c. 
A command from the sovereign to elect a 
fellow of a college or to confer a degree ( Hist .) 
1617. td. A pastoral letter -1824. 3. a. 

Rom . Law. A commission by which one person 
requested another to act for him gratuitously, 
undertaking to indemnify him against loss 1756. 
b. Scots Law . A contract by which one person 
employs another to act for him in his affairs 
1681. c. A con tract of gratuitous bailment 1781. 
4. Politics • [After F. mandat .] The instruction 
as to policy supposed to be given by the electors 
to a parliament or a member of parliament. 
Also transf. 1 774 , 5. A commission from the 

League of Nations to a power {the mandatory) 
to administer, etc. a territory 1919, 6. t attrib . 
— Maundy 1546, 

a. b. Mandates for deposing sovereigns Burke. 
Mandate (mse*nd*it), v. 1794. [f. L. 

mandat-, ppl. stem of mandare .] x. To com- 
mit (a sermon) to memory Sc. 9. To hand 
over (a territory) to a mandatory (chiefly pa. 
pple.) 1999. 

Man da t ive (marndativ), a. rare. 1651. 
[ad. late L. mandat ivus, f. mandare ; see prec. 
and -ative.] Pertaining to command. 

|| Mandator (maendsi'ilhl. 1681. [L., f. 

mandare (see Mandate).] One who gives a 
mandate, esp. in the legal senses. 

Mandatory (mae'nditori). 1576. [ad. late 
I« mandatorius, f. mandatory see prec.] A. 
adj. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or convey- 
ing a command or mandate. b. Of actions : 
Obligatory, esp. in consequence of a command 
1818. c. Concerning which the League of 
Nations has issued a mandate 1921. B. sb. 
One to whom a mandate is given (esp. in Law) 
x66i ; see also Mandate sb. 5. 

U Manda-tum. 1547. [L.] - Mandate. 

Mandellc (msende-lik), a . 1844. [f- G. 

mandel almond 4- -ic. ] Chem . In m. acid 

(G. mandelsdure) : an acid formed by the 
action of hydrochloric acid upon amygdalin. 
Manderelle, -il, obs. ff. Mandrel. 
Mandible (mse*ndib’l). Now only A not. 
and Zool. x 548, [ad. late L. mandibula (also 
used), -ulum , t. mandire to masticate. ] A jaw 
or jawbone; esp . the lower jaw (in mammals 
and fishes), b. In birds, (usually) either part, 
upper or lower, of the beak 1680. c. In in- 
sects, either half of the upper or anterior pair 
of jaws x8a6. So Mandi'bular, -ary adjs. be- 
longing to or connected with a m. Mandl*- 
b aliform a. Entom. shaped like a m. 
Mandibulate (mxndi bifll^t), a. (sb.) 1826. 
[ad. mod.L. mandibulatus, f. late L. mandi- 
bula; see -ate *.] 1. Provided with man- 

dibles; applied to a group of insects (the 
Mandibulata ) which have the organs of the 
mouth adaptod for mastication, b. sb. One of 
these, a* Of organs : Adapted for mastication 
X835. So SKandi’bulated a. 

Mandibulo- (msendi'bitflrf?'), irreg. comb, 
form of late L. mandibula Mandible, used 
with sense 'pertaining to the mandible and 
. . as m. -hyoid, etc. 

Mandil (mse-ndil). 166a. [Arab, mindll , | 
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mandil sash, turban-cloth, handkerchief, ad. 
L* man tile (see Mantle *£.).] A turban. 
Mandilion (m*ndi*li£n). Obs. exc. Hist. 
J 577 * [a. F. mandilion , ad. It. mandiglione , 
augm. f. mandiglia .] A loose coat or cassock, 
in later times sleeveless, formerly worn as a 
kind of overcoat 
Mandioca, var. Manioc. 
fMandment. ME. [a. OF. mandetnent : — 
late L. m and amentum, f. mandare .] A com- 

mandment ; that which is commanded. Also, 
command, rule. -1567. 

Mandola (mxndJvia), mandora (maen- 
d 5 »*rfl). 17^8. [a. It. mandola , mandora .] 

A larger variety of the mandolin. 

Mandolin, -ine (msrndAlin). 1707. [ad. 
F. mandoline , ad. It. mandolino (also used), 
dim. of prec.] An instrument of the lute kind 
having lour to six metal strings stretched upon 
a deeply-rounded body. Hence Ma*ndolinlst, 
a performer on the m. 

Man dorr; (msend 5 »u). 1823. [ad. F., 
ad. It. mandora .] «■ Mandola. 
Mandragora (maendrsegora). OE. [late 
L%, a. Gr. pavbpaybpas.} x. a. The plant 
Mandrake. Now only Hist. b. Bot. The 
genus to which this plant belongs. c. As the 
type of a narcotic (Shoks.). ta. Chinese man- 
dragoras\ ginseng -1741. 

*. C. Oth. m. iii. 330. 1 hauo. .drunke T.elhe and 

M. to forget you Chapman. Hence Mandra’gorite, 
one who is habitually under the influence of m. 

Mandrake (mse-ndre'k). [ME.mandrag(/)e, 
short form of Mandragora.] x. Any plant 
of the genus Mandragora , having very short 
stems, thick, fleshy, often forked, roots, and 
fetid lance-shaped leaves. 

The mandrake is poisonous, having emetic and 
narcotic properties. Its forked root was though^ to 
resemble the human form, and was fabled to shriek 
when plucked up from the ground, 
tb. in allusive and fig. uses -1676. 9. The 

root of White Bryony 1585. 3. U.S . The 

May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum 1845. 4. 

attrib. 1563. 

I 1. And shrikes like Mandrakes torne out of the 
earth Shaks. b. Thou horson M. Shaks. He stands 
as if his Legs had taken root 1 A very M. 1 Davbnant. 
4. M. apple, the fruit of the m. 

Mandrel, mandril (mx-ndrel, -fl). 1516. 
[?] x. A miner's pick. 9. In a lathe, an 
arbor or axis to which work is secured while it 
Is being turned. Also, a similar part in a 
circular saw or cutter. 1665. 3. A cylindrical 

rod, core, or axis round which metal or other 
material is forged, cast, moulded, or shaped 
1790. 4. attrib. 1825. 

4. AT.- la t he x a lathe adapted for turning hollow 
work, which is clasped by a chuck on the end of the 
mandrel in the head-stock (Knight). 

Mandrill (mse’ndril). Also -il. 1744. [app* 
f. Man sb, + Drill sb.*} The largest, most 
hideous, and most ferocious of the baboons, 
Cynocephalus maimon or mormon , of W. Africa. 
Manducable (mx'ndiiTk&b’l), a. Obs. or 
arch. 16x4. [ad. L. type +manducabilis ; see 
next and -able ] Capable of being mandu- 
cated ; eatable. 

Manducate (m«-nditfk*«t), v. 1693. [f. 

ppl. stem of L. manducate to chew; Bee 
-ate *. ] trans. To chew, eat. So Mandn- 
ca tion, the Action of eating (chiefly Theol., 
as carnal, literal, spiritual m., etc.); the 
action of chewing 1551. Manducatory a . 
(chiefly Phys .), pertaining to or fitted for man- 
ducation. 

Mane (m/in). [OE. ntanu str. fern. * — O 
Teut. *mand (primary sense prob. 'neck’).] 
x. The long hair on the back of the neck and 
the shoulders of various animals, esp. the 
horse and the Hon. Also fig. and transf. +9. 
The hackles of a game-cock 1614-1797. 
8 - Agric . A ridge or tuft of grass or stubble, 
left by the mowers 1*93. Hence Maned ppl. 
a. having a m. j in Her . — CRINED. 

-mane (mtfn), the ending of some words 
adopted from Fr., as Anglomane, etc. Viewed 
as a Gallicism ; the Eng. -maniac is preferred. 
Man-ea ter. x6oo. [Man sb.} 1, A canni- 
bal. 9. An animal that eats or has a propen- 
sity for eating men ; e. g. a shark (esp. Car * 
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charodon rondeleti) 1837 ; a tiger, lion, hyena 
x86a. So Ma*n-ea>ting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

|| Manege, manege (mangg). 1644. [Fr. 
lorm of Manage sb. J x. A riding-school. 9. 
The movements proper to a trained horse ; the 
art or practice of training horses; horseman- 
ship X776. 

||Maneh (maw). 1611. [Ileb. manp; see 
Mina l . J lleb. Antiq. A Heb. coin and weight, 
eaual to from sixty to one hundred shekels. 
Maneless (m^*n,les), a. 1898. [f. Mane 
f -less. J Without or destitute of a mane. 
Manequin(e, obs. f. Manikin. 

Manorial (m&nl»*ri&l), a. 1765. [f. med.L. 
nianerium Manor 4- -al.] ■* Manorial a. 

|| Manes ( m n 12), sb. pi. late ME. [L. manes 
pi. ] The deified souls of departed ancestors 
(as beneficent spirits). Also, the shade of a 
departed person, as an object of reverence, or 
as demanding to be propitiated by vengeance. 

The m. of my ton shall smile this day, While I, in 
blood, my vows of vengeance pay Drvobn. 

Manful (mse*nlfll), a. late ME. [f. Man sb. 
+ -ful.] x. — Manly a. 9. ta. occas . - 
Manly a. 3. Fuller. 

s. A atoute and m. minde 1576. Hence M&'nftilly 
adv„ -ness. 

Mangabey (mae*ngAb#i). 1774. [Name of 
a region of Madagascar. The erron. applica- 
tion is due to Buflon.] A monkey of the 
African genus Cercocebus ; esp. the Sooty M., 
C. fuliginosus . 

Mangan-, repr. Manganese (G. mattgan ) 
in compound names of minerals, as m.-amphi- 
bole - Rhodonite ; etc. 

Manganate fmae-ijg&n/t). 1839. ff. Man- 
GAN-ic 4 - -ATE I.] C hem. A salt of manganic 
acid. So fManganoaate 1819. 

Manganese (mae-ijg&nfz). 1676. [a. F. 

manganise, a. It. manganese, corrupt form of 
L. magnesia \ see Magnesia 2.] 1. A black 

mineral (now recognized as an oxide of a 
metal ,* see sense 2) used in glass-making and 
other processes. Also called black m. a. 
Chem. The metallic element (symbol Mn) oi 
which 4 black manganese ’ is the oxide 1783. 
(Also called tManganea(i)um.) 

1. The black m. of commerce » usually a mixture 
of various oxide*, but the term is applied esp. to m. 
dioxide, MnOs, which is the valuable ingredient in 
the mixture (N.E.D.). 

attrib. and Comb., as m. bronze, (a) a bronze dye, 
(b) an alloy of copper and zinc with m. 1 m. green, 
an unstable green dye derived from manganate of 
barium ; XXL steel, a malleable mixture of iron and m. 

Manganesian (moeqgAnf-ziAn), a. 1795. 
[f. prec. 4- -I .\N.] Pertaining to manganese, 
or characterized by its presence. So tMan- 
g&nesic a. m. acid -= manganic acid 1819 ; 
Mangane a a(e)oua acid, manganous acid. 
Manganic (mceggrc’niU), a. 1836. [f. 

Mangan-esb + -ic.J Chem. Applied to com- 
pounds containing manganese in its higher 
valency. 

M. acid 1 an acid (H^MnOi) not known exc. in 
comb, with alkalis, with which it forms manganates. 

Manganiferoua (mrcqg&ai’fSras), a. 1831. 
[f. Manganese 4 - -(j)ferous.] Min. Con- 
taining or yielding manganese. So Manganln 
(mse'ijg&nin) [-IN l ], Metall . an alloy of cop- 
per, manganese, and nickel, much used in the 
construction of standard resistance coils 190a. 
Manganite (mte nganait), [-ITB 1 ], Min . a 
hydrated sesquioxide of manganese, occurring 
massive and in pseudo-crystals ; grey man- 
ganese ore 1897 ; Chem. a salt of manganous 
add 1865. |J Manganium (mseQgA'nUfm) 
[mod.L. ] Chem. — Manganese a. 1850. 
Manganous (msewAnss), a. 1893. [f. 
Mangan-ese 4 - -OUS.J a. Of the nature of, 
or containing, manganese, b. Chem. Contain- 
ing manganese In its lower valency 
Mange (m#ndg). [Late ME. manjrux, 

a. OF. manjue , mangeue itch, vbl. sb, f. man- 
juer m mangier (mod.F. manger) to eat.] A 
cutaneous disease occurring in many hairy and 
woolly animals, caused by an arachnidan para- 
site. Also loosely, a dirty, scabby or scurfy 
condition of the skin. +b .Jig. A restless desire, 
an itch to do something *1790. 

b. If yet thy head poww the M. of Writing Wolcot, 

vie), i (»*t). i (Psych#). 9 (what), f (g#t). 


*e (man), a (pass), an (land), v f c «t). t (Fr. ch«n. 3 (ever), ai (/, eye) t (Fr. can d< 
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Mangel (moB-ijg’l), mangold (marggSld). 
1856. Short for next. 

Mangel - wurzel, mangold - wurzel 

(mre’ijg’l-, mm’ijgfldiwfjuz'l). 1779. [a. G. 

mangold-wurztl (corruptly mange iwurzel), f. 
mangold beet (of unkn. origin) + wurzel root.] 
A variety of beet, with a root larger than that 
of the garden beet ; cultivated as a food for 
cattle. By some considered as a hvbrid be- 
tween the red and the white beet. Also attrib . 
Manger (mil-ndgai). ME. [a. F. man - 
geoire : — pop. L. *manducatoria, f. mandu - 
care (F. manger) to eat.l x. A box or 
trough in a stable or cowhouse, from which 
horses and cattle eat. a. Naut. A small berth- 
ing in the bows of a ship, intended to keep 
the water entering the hawse-holes from flood- 
ing the deck 1627. 

Mangle (maeqg'l), xA 1 1613. [a. Sp. man- 
gle; see Mangrove.] — Mangrove. 

Mangle (mae’rjg’l), sb.% 1774. [a. Du. 

mangel masc. ( =» G. mangel fern.), npp. short 
for mangelstok, f. stem of mangelen to mangle. 
The Du. and G. word is (ult.) f. Gr. pAyyavov 
(see Mangonel).") A machine for rolling and 
pressing linen and cotton clothing, etc. after 
washing; now consisting of two or more 
cylinders working one upon another. 

Comb , : m.-wheel, a wheel which, by an ingenious 
adjustment of r.»ck and pinion, causes the movable 
part of a m. to travel backwards and forwards, while 
the wheel itself rotates in only one direction ; applied 
also to a similar wheel in textile machines ; similarly 

m. pinion, rack. 

Mangle (mse*ij£*l),7/.l late ME. [ad. AF. 
mangier , mahangler , app. frequent, of ma- 
haignier Maim v.~\ 1. trans. To hack, cut, 

or lacerate by repeated blows; to reduce 
thus to a more or less unrecognizable con- 
dition. Also trans f and fig . a. To cut or 

hack (a thing) roughly, so as to damage and 
disfigure 1530. 3 -fig> Now chiefly : To make 

(words) uni ecognizable by mispronunciation; 
to spoil (a quotation, text, etc.) by gross blun- 
dering or falsification. Formerly often : To 
mutilate, deprive of essential parts. 1533. 

1. A human head was found severed from the body 
..and so fiightfully mangled that no feature could be 
recognised Macaulay. a. The bench... Though 
m:.ngled, hacked, and hewed, not yet destroyed 
Cow per. 3. Remember how they m. our British 
names abroad Milt. 

Mangle (mse-qg’l), v.® 1775. [f. Mangle 
x. trans . To press smooth with a mangle. 
9. To beat fiend) flat on a roller 1880. 

Mango (mx-ggou), s bfi yv. mangoes, 

•goa (mfe’qgfluz). 158a. [a. Pg. manga , a. 

Malay marjgd, a. Tamil mdn-kdy ( mdn =■ 
mango-tree + kdy — fruit).] i. The trait of 
Mangifera indica (N.O. Ana card iacese ) ; it is 
a fleshy drape, having In the wild state a tur- 
pentine flavour; the best kinds are eaten ripe; 
the green fruit is used for pickles and con- 
serves. a. The tree 1678. a* Cookery . A 
pickle, esp. of melons or cucumbers, resembling 
that made of green mangoes 1699. 4. Short 

for mango-bird , m.-fisk i8xp. 

Comb , : m.-bird, (a) an oriole ( Oriolus kundoo\ 
native of India \ ( 4 ) a humming-bird (Lam/xrmis 
mango), native of Jamaica | -fish, a golden-coloured 
fish, Polynemus fitradiseus or risua, inhabiting the 
tropical seas between India and the Malay archi- 
pelago 1 m. (tree) trick, an Indian Juggling trick in 
which a mango-tree appears to spring up and bear 
fruit within an hour or two. 

+ Mango, sb .* [a. L. mango.) A slave- 
dealer. B. Jons. 

Mangold (-wurzel) : see Mangel (-wur- 
zel). 

Mangonel (msc*gg<foe1). Obs, exc. Hist . 
ME. [a. OF. mangonel, - etle f. (mod.F, man- 
gonneau), diin. f. late L. mangona, mangonum , 

ad. Gr. pAyyavov an engine of war, a pulley, 
etc. ] A military engine for casting stones, etc. 
fMa'ngoniam. 1656. [a. F. mangonisme, 
f. L. mangon -, mango broker, etc.; see -ism.] 
1. The craft of setting out saleable things to 
advantage. Blount. 9. A method of treating 
plants contrary to nature, in order to produce 
changes in their growth -1799. So +Ma*n* 
goniat, one who furbishes up inferior wares for 
sale 1605-98. fMamgonixa'tion, the action of 
tricking out for sale 1660-78. f Ma*ngonise v. 


trans . to furbish up (inferior wares) for sale 
1623 ; intr, to traffic in slaves 1601. 
MangOSteen (mae*qgpstrn). Also -stan, 
etc. 1598. [a. Malay mangustan .] x. The 

fruit of the E. Indian tree ilarcinia Mango - 
stana (N.O. Guttiferx). It is about the size of 
an apple, with a thick reddish-brown rind, 
and a white juicy pulp of delicious flavour. 9. 
The tree 1734. 8- Wild m. (tree), Embryofteris 
gltitinifera 1753. 

Mangrove (mse’ngrdfrv). 1613. [Cf. Pg. 
mangue y Sp. mangle ; the second syll. is due 
to assoc, with Grove.] i. Any tree or shrub 
of the genus Rhizophora , or the allied genus 
Bruguiera ; esp. the Common M„ R . Mangle . 

The species are all tropical, growing in the mud on 
the sea-shore down to low- water-mark ; thry have 
lar^e masses of interlacing roots above ground, 
which intercept mud and weeds, and thus cause the 
land to encroach on the sea. 

9. Applied to plants of similar habit and 
appearance; esp . the White Mangrove ( Avi - 
cenn in officinalis) found in Brazil and Australia, 
and the Black or Olive Mangrove {A. nitida) 
of tropical America and Africa 1683. 3. attrib ., 
as m. jungle , root, swamp , tree, etc. 167a. 
||Mangue (maeqg). 1840. [a. F.] The 
Kusimanse \Crossarchus obscurus). 

Mangy (mfl*nd3i),o. late ME. [f. Mange 
+ -Y 1 .] 1. Having the mange ; of the nature 

of or caused by the mange. + Also formerly t 
Scabby. 9. Squalid, shabby 1599. 3. 

Beggarly, mean, 1 lousy'. Common in 17th c. 
1538. lienee Mamgily adv, Mamglnesa. 
Manhad(d)en, var. of Menhaden. 
Man-handle, v. 1457. [f. Man sb, + 

Handle v .] tx. trans. To handle a tool, 9. 
Naut., etc. 'To move by force of men, without 
levers or tackles* (Smyth) 1867. 3. slang. To 

handle roughly ; to pull or hustle about 1865. 
t Man head. ME. [f. Man sb. + -head.] 
= Manhood, in various senses -1588. 
Ma*n-hole. 1793. A hole or opening in a 
floor, pavement, boiler, sewer, etc., through 
which a man may pass. Also, a recess in a 
wall, etc., used as a place of refuge, e. g, 
to avoid passing trains. 

Manhood (mBemhud). ME. [See -hood.] 
1. The state or condition of being human; 
human nature. 9. The state of being a man. 
as opp. to childhood or to womanhood ME. 
3. The qualities eminently becoming a man; 
manliness, courage, valour {arch.) ME. +4. 
Humanity, humaneness -157X. 5- Men col- 
lectively 1588. 6. attrib. 1873. 

a. Children, aa they grow to m. Fboupb. 3. Peace 
hath higher tests of m. Than battle ever knew Whit- 
tier. 3. The whole m, of Greece fought the battell 
of Salamis Holland. . 6. M. suffrage: suffrage 

granted to all male citizens of lawful age not dis- 
qualified by crime, insanity, etc. 

Ma*n-hu nter. 1555. A hunter of men ; 
usually a contemptuous term for cannibals, 
Slave-dealers, brigands, etc. 

Mania (mfl-niA). late ME. [a. L., a. Gr. 
pavla, related to paivtaOat to be mad, f. wk. 
grade of Indo-Eur. root *men- (see Mind sb.), 
Cf. F. manie (also formerly used in Engl.).] i, 
Nosology. Mental derangement characterized 
by excitement, hallucinations, and, in its acute 
stage, by great violence. 9. Chiefly with a or 
the ; A vehement passion or desire ; also (after 
F. manie), a craze, a rage. Const, for , of. 
Also a period of excitement affecting a body of 
persons. 1689. 

a. The m. of land speculation 1807. The tulip m. 

in Holland 1777 Hence Manic (inaeiuk) a. 
-mania, a terminal element, repr. Gr. pat la 
Mania in composition, with the general sense 
* a certain kind of madness as kleptomania , 
megalomania ; or * the state of being mad 
after some object*, as bibliomania, Anglo- 
mania, etc. The sbs. in - mania have, or may 
have, correlative sbs. in -maniac; the words in 
-mane are few, and are viewed as Gallicisms. 
tMa*nlable, a. 1483. [*- OF., f. manier to 
handle, f. L. manus hand.] x. Easy to handle; 
manageable -1797. 9. That may be handled, 

palpable -1686. 

Maniac (m/i*ni#k). 1604. [ad. late L. 

mantaevs, f. (ult.) Gr. pavla Mani\.] A. adj. 
x. Affected with mania, a. Of, pertaining to, 


or characterized by mpnia ; characteristic of a 
maniac 1797. b. Frantic 1809. 
a. b. The performance of a m. hornpipe Dickzns. 

B. sb. One who is affected with mania 1763. 
So Mani’acal a. 1678. -ly adv. 

-maniac: see -mania. 

Manicate (mwnikfit), a. 1839. [ad. I.. 
mantcatus furnished with sleeves.] Bot. 
Covered with hairs interwoven into a mass 
that can be easily separated fiom the surface. 

Manichaean, Manichean (msenikr&n). 
1556. [f. L. Manickseus ManicheE + -AN.] 

adj. Of or pertaining to the Manichees or their 
doctrine; characteristic of a Manichee. sb. « 
Maniciiee. Also transf. So Mamichselsm, 
Ma nicheism, the doctrine or principles of the 
Manichees. Ma*nicheeist « MANICHEE. 

Manichee (iiiaemki*). late ME. [ad. late 
Manickseus , late Gr. Mavix aios » from Manes or 
Manickseus , the founder of the sect, who lived 
in Persia in the 3rd century after Christ.] An 
adherent of a religious system widely accepted 
from the 3rd to the 5th century, composed of 
Gnostic Christian, Mazdean, and pagan ele- 
ments, and representing Satan as co-eternal 
with God. 

Leo said that the Devil reigned in all other heresies, 
but had rais’d his very throne in that of the Manichees 
E< hard. 

Manichord (marnilc^id). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1668. [a. F. manicorde, mamchordion , cor- 

ruptly a. med.L. *monochordium, monocordum , 
a. late Gr. povox^pbtov y Gr. povoxopbov MONO- 
Ciiord; perh. assoc, w. L. manus hand.] — 
Clavichord. 

fManicon. [a. L. man iron , Gr. panubv, f. 
pavla Mania.] A kind of nightshade, sup- 
posed to cause madness Hudibras ill. 1. 324. 
Manicure (m3e*mkiu»j), sb. 1880. [a. F., 
f. L. manus hand + cura care. CL PEDICURE.] 
X. One who undertakes professionally the treat- 
ment of the hands aud finger-nails. 9 . The 
treatment of the hands and finger-nails 1887, 
Ilcnce Ma*nicure v. trans. and intr . to apply 
m. treatment (to). Mamicurist = sense 1. 

+ Manie. late ME. [a. F. v ad. L. mania.) — 
Mania -1623. 

Manifest ^marnifest), sb. 1561. [a. F. 

mamfeste vbl. sb., f. manifester.) X. gen. A 
manifestation, indication. Now rare . 9. A 
public declaration ; an open statement ; a 
manifesto. Obs. exc. as gallicism. 3. The list 
of a ship's cargo, signed by the master, for the 
use of officers of customs 1706. 

Manifest (marnifest), Jz. late ME. [ad. L. 

manifestus , earlier manufestus , ?f. manus hand 
+ *festus struck, f. root found in offendcre, de- 
fender e. Thus primarily ' palpable .] x. Evi- 
dent to the eye, mind, or judgement ; obvious, 
fa. Having evident signs oj\ evidently possess- 
ed of or guilty of. [ConsL after L.] -1725. 

s. That the works of God should be made m.in him 
John ix. 3. a Calisto there stood m. of shame Dry* 
dun. Hence Ma*nifest*ly adv., -ness. 

Manifest (mse nifesl), v. late ME. [ad. F. 
manifester, or L. manifest a re , L manifestus 
(see prec.).] 1. trans. To make evident to the 
eye or to the mind ; to show plainly. b. Of 
things : To be evidence of, prove 1508. ta. 
To clear up (a matter) -1669. 3. a. To display 
(a quality, condition, feeling, etc.) ; to reveal 
the presence of, evince X567. b. rejl. Of a 
thing : To reveal itself as existing or operative 
1808. 4. To record in a ship’s manifest X541. 

5. intr. To make a public expression of opinion 
1898. 0. Spiritualism. Of a ghost {reft, or 

intr .) : To reveal its presence, appear 1858. 
7. Hist . In Spanish law, to protect by a Mani- 
festation (sense 4) 1818. 

s. (He) manifested forth his glory John ti. iz. b. 
Thy Life did m., thou lou'dst me not Shaks. 3. b. 
No tendency, in general, to dysentery, manifested 
itself at this time 1808. 

Mani fest&tion (manifest^ Jan), late ME. 
[ad. late L. manifest at ion cm ; see prec.] x.The 
action of manifesting or the fact of being mani- 
fested. b. An instance of this ; hence, that bv 
which something is manifested 1785. 9. A 

public act on the part of a government in- 
tended as a display of its power and deter- 
mination to enforce some demand; also, a 
collective action (e. g. a procession, public 


5 (Ger. K/>ln). d'(Fr.ptfw). ii (Ger. Mtfller). U (Fr.dane). v (cxxrl). e (e») (thrre). i (fit) (r«n). f (Fr. faxre). 6 (fir, km, forth). 
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meeting, etc.) undertaken by a political party, 
etc., in order to call Attention to ita views 1844. 
8> Spiritualism, A phenomenon by which the 
presence of a spirit is supposed to be rendered 
perceptible 1853. 4. Hut. In Spanish law, a 

process by which an accused person might be 
protected from the action of judges and re- 
moved to a special prison out of their reach. 
Also, this prison (■= Sp. cared de las mans- 
festados ). 1769. 

t. The matter.. requireth more wordas for the m. 
thereof than 1 may now affoorde 1570. b. The first 
m. of thought is speech Max MUli.br. 

Manifesto frasenife-sti), sb. 1644. [a. It. 
manifesto .] fx. A proof, a piece of evidence 
-1686. a. A public declaration by a sovereign 

f )rince or state, or by an individual or body of 
ndividuals whose proceedings are of public 
importance, making known past actions and 
explaining the motives for actions announced 
as forthcoming. 

a. The manifestoes of modem agrarianism 1839. 
Hence Manlfe*ato v. rare, to issue a m. or mani- 
festoes. 

Manifold (mse*m£7uld), a.> adv ., and sb. x 
Now literary . f Com. Teut. : OK. manirfeald ; 
sec Many a. and -fold.] A. adj. x. Having 
various forms, features, relations, applications, 
etc.; tcomplex. b. Qualifying a personal 
designation : That is such in many ways or in 
many relations ME. 3. Qualifying pi. sb. : 
Numerous and varied. ■fFormerly simply: 
Numerous. OE. 

s. Tbey,.m. in sin, deserv'd to fall Milt. b. The 
m. Linguist, and the army-potent souldier Shahs. 
a. Overwhelmed by m. vexations 1849, 

tB. adv. In many ways, modes, degrees, etc. 
-1593. tb. In the proportion of many to one. 
Luke xviil. 30. 

C. absol. and sb. tx- Phr. By (rarely on) 
m . : many times over -1596. a. That which is 
manifold, a. spec. In the Kantian philosophy, 
the sum of the particulars furnished by sense 
before they have been unified by the under- 
standing 1855. b. gen. 1856. 3. Math . A 
general conception of which time and space 
are particular varieties 189a 4. A copy made 

by a manifold writer 1884. 5. Mech. A pipe 

or chamber with several outlets or valves form- 
ing connexions with other pipes, etc. 1891. 

• b. The picturesque m. of life 1909. 

D. Comb . : m. -paper, carbonized paper used in mak- 
ing several copies of a writing at one time t m. writer, 
an apparatus fitted with carbonized paper for doing 
this ; so m. writing. 

Manifold, sb.* dial. Also manifolds. 
ML [£ Many a. + Fold j£. 9 ] The intes- 
tines or bowels; spec . the manyplies or third 
stomach of a ruminant 
Manifold (msemifdeld), v. [OE. manig- 
fealdian , f. the adj.; see MANIFOLD a . Re- 

cently re-coined.] trans. To make manifold, 
multiply, rare exc. as in b. b. spec. To make 
copies (of), as by a manifold writer 1865. 

D. The Home Secretary received such precise and 
timely information that ne was enabled to have it 
manifolded 1881. 

Manifoldly, adv. Now only literary. OE. 
[See Manifold a. and -ly 9 .] In manifold 
ways; t ouas. in the proportion of many to one. 
Manifoldness (mroifkldn^i). OK [See 
Manifold a. and -ness.] u The quality or 
condition of being manifold; varied character ; 
multiplicity. a. Math. — Manifold C 3. 
[A transl. of G. mannigfaltigkeit . J X873. 

Maniform (marnif^im), a. i8a6. [ad. 
mod.L. maniformts, f. L. manus; see -FORM.] 
Having the form of a hand ; Bntom. chelate, 
Maniliot, var. of Manioc. 

Manikin (mae*nikin). 1570. [a. Bo. 

manneken , dim. of man Man sb. ; see -KIN.] 
x. A little man (often contemptuous) ; a dwarf, 
pygmy. Also fig. *5oi. a. a. An artist's lay 
figure 1570. b. A model of the human body 
used for exhibiting the anatomical structure or 
for demonstrating surgical operations 1831. 
g. attrib. or adj \ Dwarf, pygmy, undersized ; 
puny 1840. 

a. Thus, of a Manneken (as the Dutch painters 
terms it) in the same Symmetric, may a Giant be 
made 157a 3. The m. grasp of the English ministry 
Disraeli. 

Manikin, var. of Manakin. 
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Manillo, var. of next, and of Manilla. 

Manilla l (m&ni'lA). 1556. [Sp. ; ? a dim. 
of L. manus hand ; or ? f. L. monilia , pL of 
monile collar, necklace.] A ring of metal 
worn on the arm or wrist by some African 
tribes and used as a medium of exchange. 

Manillas.. are regularly manufactured at Binning* 
ham for the African traders 1852. 

Manilla 2, Manila (mani la). 1697. [Na- 
tive name ; the form Manila is correct, but 
rare.] 1. Name of the capital of the Philip- 
pine Islands, used attrib. in M. copal , grass ^ 
tobacco , etc., products of those islands, a. (In 
full M. hemp.) A fibrous material, obtained 
from the leaves of Musa textilis (see Abaca), 
for ropes, matting, textile fabrics, paper, etc. 
Hence M. cable, hat, P<*Pfr, rope, etc. 18x4. 3. 
[In full M . cheroot .) A kind of cheroot manu- 
factured in Manila 1839. 

Manillc (mani*l). 1674. [Corruptly a. Sp. 
malilla , dim. of mala (prob. fern, of malo 
bad).] Cards. In quadrille and ombre, the 
second best trump. 

Man In the moon. ME. 1. The fancied 
semblance of a man (or a man's face) in the 
disk of the moon. a. Referred to as the type 
of an imaginary person (e. g. the person who 
supplies money for illicit expenditure at elec- 
tions) 1596. 

1. Which he knows no more then the Man in the 
Moon Marvell. 

Manioc (nue-nifk). Also mandioc, etc. 
1568. [repr. Tupi mandioca , Guarani mandio , 
which denotes the root of the plant. The bot. 
L. form manihot is app. a Fr. spelling with 
silent /.] — Cassava x, a. 

Maniple (marnip’l). ME. [a. OF. maniple 
[mod.F. manipule ), ad. L. manipulus handful, 
I. manus 4- *//-, wk. form of root *plt~ to fill 
(as in plinus).'] fx. A handful (lit. and fig.) 
1633-1839. a. Rom. Antiq. A subdivision of 
the Roman legion, of which a cohort contained 
three, numbering xao men each among the 
hastati and principes , and 60 each among the 
triarii 1533. +b. In mod. warfare, a small 

band of soldiers of more or less definite num- 
ber -1644. 8. Reel. In the Western Church, 

one of the Eucharistic vestments, consisting 
now of a strip of stuff two to four feet in length 
worn hanging from the left aim ; said to have 
been orig. a napkin ME. 

Manlpular (m&ni-pidl&j), a. (sb.) 1603. 
L ad. L. man ipu laris, f. manipulus.'] x. Per- 
taining to the Maniple (sense a) ; character- 
ized by formation in maniples, a. Manipu- 
lative. [Not a justifiable sense.] 1831. 8* sb. 

A soldier of a maniple x86a. 

a An unequivocal m. token of resentment 1832. 

Manipulate (minipiwl^t), t>. 1827. [App. 
a back-formation from Manipulation.] i. 
trans. To handle, esp. with dexterity ; to treat 
by manual [and, hence, any mechanical) means 
1831. b. absol. or intr. in Chem. 182 7. a. To 
handle or treat (questions, artistic matter, re- 
sources, etc.) with skill 1856. 8* To manage 

by dexterous (esp. unfair) contrivance or in- 
fluence 1864. 

1. To m. guillotines Carlyls. a. The art of 
manipulating money Froudc. 9. It will be possible 
for firms to m. their books 2803. Hence Manipu- 
lative, Manipulatory ad/s. pertaining to or In- 
volving manipulation. Manipulator, one who or 
that which manipulates or facilitates manipulation. 

Manipulation (mftnipiHl/t'Jan). 1737. [a. 
F., ad. mod.L. type *manifulationem t f. 
*manipulare, L L. manipulus MANIPLE.] fx. 
The method of digging silver ore. (Only in 
Diets.) a. Chem. The method of handling 
apparatus, etc. in experiments. In Pharmacy, 
'the preparation of drugs' (Webster 1828). 
1796 3. gen . The handling of objects for 

a particular purpose ; in Surgery, the manual 
examination of a part of the body. Also, 
manual action. 1820. 4. Dexterous (esp. un- 

fair) management of persons or things x8s8. 

a The various sources of inaccuracy to which 
chemical manipulations are liable 1605. 3. The m. 

of a musket GBEEmnu 4. The third estate., was only 
too susceptible of royal m. Stubbs. 

‘‘Mania (mfl*nis). 1770. [mod.L. (Linn.), 
assumed sing, of Manes.] Zool. The typical 
genus of the family Manidm (scaly ant-eaters); 
any one of these, a pangolin. 


MANNA 

ilManitou (msBTitw). Also snanito,mani- 
tu (-id o), moneto. 1671. [Algonquin manito , 
maniiu ; said to be from a vb. meaning ' to 
surpass '.] Among some American Indians, a 
spirit (of good or of evil) which is an object of 
religious awe; also, an> thing having super- 
natural power, as a fetish. 

Manitrunk (mse'nitrpijk). 1826. [£, L. 

manus taken as ‘fore-leg* + truncus trunk.] 
Bntom. The anterior segment of the thorax. 

Ma’n-keen, a. Now dial. 1568. [ f. M an sb. 
4 - Keen e.‘j Of animals ( rarely of persons) : 
Inclined to attnek men ; fierce, savage. 

Mankin. 1800. [f. Man sb. + -kin.] A 
manikin. 

Mankind, sb. and a . 1 ME. [£ Man sb. + 
Kind id.) A. sb. I. (Now msenkaimd.) 1. 
The human species. Now only collect, and 
with pL concord. ta. Human nature -1567. 
tb. Humanity. B. Jons. 

s. M. never suffer any work to he lost which tends 
to make them more wise or happy Goldsm. 

IX. (Now mae'Jikaind.) The male sex; per- 
sons of the male sex 1536. 

The.. silliness of m. and womankind at large >874. 

B. adj. ■fi. Human. R. Scot. Male 

-1638. fa. Of women: Masculine, virago- 
like -1635. 

fMa-nkitid, a .* 1519. [?] - Man-keen 

167a. 

Manks, obs. f. Manx. 

Manless (marnles), a. OE. [f. Man sb. + 
-less.] 1. Having no men. fa. Unmanly 
-1653; inhuman x6ix. Hence tMa'nleas-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Ma-nlihood. rare. 1641. [f. Manly a. + 
-hood.] Manliness. 

Manlike (mae*nlaik), a. (adv.) 1450. ft. 
Man sb. + Like 3.] x. Having the qualities 

E roper to a man. Of women : Having mascu- 
ne qualities ; mannish. b. Befitting a man 
1561. a. Resembling a man 1590. 8- adv. — 

Manfully 1560. 

X. That m. nation 2579. The m. Amazons Pope. 
b. Glaring Chloc’s 111. laste ami Mien Shkksionk. 
a. The M. apes Hcxlky. 3. M. let him turn and 
face it [the danger] Emkrson. Hence Ma’nlike-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Mauling (mrc-nliq). 1575. [-lino L] A 
little man ; sometimes depreciatory. 

Manly (moe-nli), a. ME. [f. Man sb. * 
LY 1 .] fi. Belonging to human beings; 
human -1625. 2. Possessing the virtues 

proper to a mail ; chiefly, courageous, inde- 
pendent, frank, upright ME. b. Of a woman : 
Possessing qualities characteristic of a man 
1511. c. transf. and fig. 1697. 3. Befitting 

or belonging to a man ME. t4. Grown up; 
adult, mature >1691. 

a. Be strange now and m. ye Philiatyncs. . Be m. 
and fighte Covrbdal* i Sam. Iv. 9. 3. I saw the 

wound,, .here on hiR m. brrsi Jsmaks. M. sports 1852. 
Hence Ma'nlily adv. tfa*nliness. 

Manly (mae-nli), adv. [OE. mannlice ; see 
Man sb. and -LY 9 .] tx. In a manly manner ; 
manfully; courageously, with valour or energy 
fa. Like a human being ; humanely, b. Like 
fallen man; unregeneratcly. >1447. t3- Ex- 

cellently, 'bravely*. Macb. iv. iii. 235. 

1. Our Souldters. .stood m. to it Lithcow. 
Ma*n-ml*dwife. Now rare, PL men- 
mid wives. 1635. An accoucheur. 

Ma-n-mMliner. PL tnen-, man-millin- 
ers. 1792. A man who makes or vends 
millinery ; in contemptuous use, a man who 
occupies himself excessively with embellish- 
ments of dress or ornaments. So Man- 
millinery, a contemptuous term for clothing 
or apparel (e. g. uniforms, vestments) to which 
men devote too much attention. 

Manna (mse*nA). OE. [a. late L. 1 manna 
neut. indecL, a. Hellenistic Gr. yAvrn neut. 
indecl., ad. Heb. mdn, perh. repr. Arab, mann, 
the exudation of Tamarix gal lie a. In Exod . x vi 
15 the word is represented as arising from the 
question (in Aramaic) man k* f 1 what is it ? 
which admits of being interpreted * It Is mdn 
L Biblical, etc. uses. x. The substance 
miraculously supplied to the Israelites during 
their progress through the Wilderness. (See 
Bxod. xvi.) Also transf. and fig. a. Spiritual 
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MANNA-CROUP 

nourishment j food divinely supplied, esp. the 
Holy Communion, late ML 
s. Jig. HU Tongue Dvopt M., end could melee the 
worse appear The better reneon Hilt. 

XL In Pharmacy , etc. i. A sweet pale 
yellow or whitish concrete juice obtained from 
Incisions In the bark of the Manna ash, Fraxi - 
nms Omus , chiefly in Calabria and Sicily ; used 
as a gentle laxative. Also, any similar exuda- 
tion. 1533. fa. In early Cham , : A white 
powder -1706. 3. — mamma seeds 1785. 4. 

A species of grass. Set aria {. Panicum ) ttalica , 
better known as Italian or Hungarian millet 
1897. +5* A grain (of frankincense) ; frankin- 
cense in grains. [Strictly another wd.] -1753. 

s. Australian m.,t secretion of certain species of 
Eucalyptus, esp. E. viminatix ; Briaofon m., s 
substance secreted by the common larch. Hebrew, 
Jews*, Mount Sinai, Persian m., the product 
of Alkaga maurorum or of Tamarix gallica, var. 
mannijina. 

attnb. and Comb., as m. ash (tree), the tree 
Fraximtu Omus | m.«grasa, t(«) » Dew-grass i 
(b) the aquatic grass Glyctria flultansy m. seeds, 
the seeds of manna-grass, Glycerin fluitansi m* 
sugar a Mannite i m. tree ■ mamma ash. 
M a nna -croup (marnAkrfi’p). 1843. [ad. 
Russ, mdmnaya krupd lit. groats of manna.] 
a. A coarse granular meal consisting of the 
large hard grains of wheat-flour not ground 
Into fine flour by the mill-stones; used for 
making puddings, soups, etc. b. A similar 
meal made from the seeds of the manna-grass. 
Mannequin (mae’ntkwin, -kin). 190a. [F.] 
A dressmaker's live model for exhibiting new 
fashions. 

Mannequin, var. of Manikin. 

Manner (mse-naj), sb. 1 ME. [a. AF. 
mature (OF. manure , mod.F. manitre ■), repr. 
pop.L» *man{u)aria 9 app, fern, of L» mamma - 
tins used subst., f. manus hand; thus pri- 
marily — * mode of handling \ Used as tr. L. 
modus and mos, and assim. in meaning to both 
words.] x. The way in which something is 
done or takes place ; mode of action or pro- 
cedure. a. Customary mode of acting or be- 
haviour; habitual practice; usage, custom, 
fashion. Now only literary or arch. ME. s* 
collect . pi. fa, A person's habitual behaviour or 
conduct ; moral character, morals -1794- tb. 
Conduct in its moral aspect ; also, morality as 
a subject of study ; the moral code embodied 
In general custom or sentiment -1776. c. The 
modes of life, rules of behaviour, conditions of 
society, prevailing in a people ME. d. Good 
customs or way of living 1579. te. Literary 
criticism. Character, distinctive varieties of 
disposition and temperament, as portrayed in 
epic or dramatic poetry; the portraiture of 
character, as an element of poetic art. (After 
Aristotle's use of ffirj.) -1780. tt Habits (of 
animals). Cf. F. maeurs. -1831. 4. Outward 

bearing. With reference to a speaker : Charac- 
teristic style of attitude, gesture, and utterance. 
ME. b, A distinguished or fashionable air 
1694. g. pi. (tformerly also sing.) External be- 
haviour in social intercourse, late ME. fl. Polite 
behaviour or deportment ; habits indicating 
good breeding. Usu. inflate ME. b, Forms 
of politeness or respect. Obs. exc. arch . or 
dial, in To do or make on/s manners. 1596. 7. 
a. Method or style of execution In art or litera- 
ture x66a. b. spec. The method or style 
char acteristic of a particular artist, etc. ; often 
« man nerism 1706. 8. Species, kind, sort 

Now only arch, in What m. {of ) . . . ? ME. b. 
sing, with pi. construction, qualified by all, 
many, these, or a numeral. Now only in all 
m. ofm all sorts of. ME. +9. [• L. modus.] 
Measure, moderation. In m. : in due measure. 
*-xcoa. 

X. God spake at aoodrle tymet & In dinars num 
b the old* lyase to our &thers by the Prophete* N.T. 
(Geneva) Meb. L s. Fhr.fmUhem. M. of speaking 
[of. F. memibre ds Parlor ] » fonn of expreeMon. /• 
' * ' ing : *0 to speak. Adverb if m. (Gram.): 



> »pe*l 

wars, a Here Ctesippus. as bis m. was, burst into a roar 
of lauchter Jowett. Jror. Tethem. bom; in Hand. 
1 1,, ij. dMtilMd by btath to be labjact to tb. custom t 
Lmt .font Nriwtfr ®‘*« 1 *»» P°* hl0 " 


— it. |. a. 
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faith and manoers Tilloteoh. c. io study the 
manneu of the age D'Jsraelx. d. Ob 1 rake us up, 
return to us again; And give us manners, virtue, 
freedom, power Wordsw. 4. Something In the 
boy s m. attracted the banker^ Interest Froude. 5. 
Hugh.. was in manners and bearing an Englishman 


Raphael in his first m. H.Walpolk. & U&at m. of 
Fellow was hee that robb'd you T Shake. b. These 
extemall m. of Laments Shaks. Phr. No (or any) 
m *qf . . 1 periphrastic for 1 no, any (person or thing) 
whatever . (f 0/ formerly omitted.) By mo (or any) 
m. a f means : see Means. 

Comb, manners-bit dial, a portion of a dish left 
by the guests that the host may not think he has 
provided t oo little. 

manner, sb.* {taken with the »»,) : iee 
Mainour. 

Mannered (tme-naid), a. late ME. [f. 
Manner sb. 1 + -BD *.] x. Having manners of a 
specified kind (as evil-, gentle -, rough -m., etc.), 
tb. Of a literary work, etc. : Exhibiting man- 
ners or character. (Cf. Horace, A.P. 319 
mar at ague recte fabula.) -1789. 3. Marked by 

manner or mannerism, esp. in art or literature 
1801. 

1. Giue her Princely training, that she may be 
manere'd as she is borne Shaks. a That Spohr was 
too doctrinaire and m. [etc.] 1884. 

Mannerism (mae-nsriz’m). 1803. [(.Man- 
ner sb . 1 + -ism. J Excessive or aflecied addic- 
tion to a distinctive manner, esp. in art and 
literature. b. An instance of this ; a trick of 
manner x8xq. 

Mr. Stewart’s style., has character without m., or 
eccentricity 1803. So Mamneriat [orig. after F. 
msmUrists\ one who is addicted to m. 1695. Man- 
nerl/stic, -al a. marked by m. 1830. 

Ma-nnerless, a. 1460. [-less.] Without 
manners. 

Mannerly (mae-naili), a. ME. [f. Man- 
ner sb. 1 + -LY LI tx. Seemly, respectable 
-1697. t»- Moral, well-conducted -1549. 3. 

Well-mannered ; polite 1529. 

3. Criticism must be truthful, but it may also be m. 
1887. Hence Ma’nnerlineas, m. quality. 

Ma nnerly, adv. ME. [f. Manner sb* + 
-LY 8 .] tx. In a seemly manner, properly 
-1647. a. Politely, courteously 1519. 

a. Eate the thinge that Is set before the, manerly 
CoVERDALE Ecclut. XXxi. lfi. 

Mannide (mae*noid). 1862. [f. Manna 
+ -IDE.] Chcm. A syrupy substance obtained 
by heating mannite with butyric acid. 

Mannish (msenij), a. [OE. mgtmisc 
OTeut. *mannisko~, f, *mann- Man sb. + 
-is ho- -ish l . In many uses re-coined f. Man 

sb. + -ISH *.] fx. Of or belonging to mankind ; 
human -1674. a. Of a woman, etc. : Mascu- 
line. Chiefly contemptuous. ML 8* Pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of a grown man (often 
opp. to childish) ; aping manhood X530. 4. 

Characteristic of a man as dist. from a woman 
1748. tg- quasi - adv . Like a man. Chaucer. 

a A woman Impudent and m. grown e, If not more 
loth'd, then an effeminate man Shaks. a. Why must 
every thing smack of man and m.f Is the world all 
grown up 7 Lamb. 4. Oh I what a m. room 1884. 
Hence Ma*nniah-ly adv., -ness. 

Mannite (mee-nait). 1830. [f. Manna + 
-ite >.] Chem. A substance, C # H u 0 6 , obtained 
chiefly from manna ; = manna sugar. Hence 
Haxmilic a. derived from m. ; as mannitic 
acid, CjHijOyi 

Manoeuvre (mfintf-vai), sb. Also U.S. 
man ce over, -euver. 1479. [a. F. manoeuvre 
late L. manoptra, f. manoperare ; see Man- 
CEUVREv.l ti. Hand -labour {rare). 9. Mil. 
and Naval. The planned movement or evolu- 
tion of troops or vessels of war ; a device in 
navigation ; exercise or a movement In military 
or naval tactics X758. b. Skilful management 
0/1834. 8* A deceptive or elusive movement 

made by a person, animal, etc. 1774. 4* transf. 
and fie. An artful plan ; an adroit move ; also, 
management of affairs by scheming 2774. ts* 
A method of working -1789. j . . 

4. Those Acts of Parliament and muufterial manoeu- 
vres will injure me <774- 5- I do not understand the 
dl of sugar H. Walsolb. 

Manoeuvre (mknfi’vw), v. Forms: see 
prec. sb. 1777. [ad. F. msnoemtrtr L. 

manoMrare for L mann operari to work with 
the hand.] 2. intr. Mil, and Naval. Tb per- 


MANSE 

f form manoeuvres ; to make changes of position 
in the disposition of troops, vessels, etc. Ako 
to m. it. b. trams/, tusd/g., esp. : To manage 
by artifiee, to scheme 1809. c. To drive (a 
person) into or out of by manoeuvring 1817 

a. trans. Mil . and Naval. To cause (troops or 
vessels) to perform manoeuvres ; to handle (a 
boat) 1777. k* transf, and fig . To manipulate 
adroitly. Also occas. to ehect by stratagem. 

1813. 

s. D. 1 remember her manoeuvring te gain a hus- 
band, and then manoeuvring to manage him Mar 
Kdgkwoeih. c. When she had manoeuvred him into 
a fever of passionate love, she often felt and always 
assumed indifference Peacock. Hence Manou'vrer. 

Man of the world. ME. fa. A secular 
person. b. A worldly or irreligious person 
(after Ps. xvii. 14). c. A man versed in the 
ways of the world and prepared to accept its 
conventions. 

c. A true, fashionable, unprincipled man of the 
world 1778. 

Man-of-war (msp-nsvw^-j). Fl. snen-oU 
■war. late M E. [In sense 1 app. after F. homme 
de guerre ; for sense a cf. Man sb. III. a.] x. 
A fighting man ; a soldier. Obs. exc. arch, or 
joe. a. A vessel equipped for warfare; an 
armed ship belonging to the recognised navv 
of a country. Also attrib. X484. +3* ( 1 ° full 

man-of-war bird or hawk.) The frigate-bird, 
Fregata aquila . Also applied to the albatross 
and occas. to species of skua (Newton). -1885. 

x. The Lord is a man of warre Exod. xv. 3. a. 
Man ~o/-tva-, J s man : a sailor serving on a man-of-war. 
Phr. Portuguese man.rfwar : A marine hydrosoan 
of the genus Physalia j so called from its floating on 
the sea with a sail-like crest displayed. 

Manometer (m&np'mtoj). 1730. [ad. F. 
manomltre, f. Gr. fiav6s thin, rare + fiirpov 
measure.] An instrument for ascertaining the 
elastic force of gases or vapours. Hence M&no- 
metric (1B73). Manome*trical (1777) *• 

Manometrtc flame, a flame arranged to pulsate 
under the influence of sound-waves, used in an 
apparatus for analysing sounds. 

Manor (mae-nw). ME. [a. OF. manoir 
dwelling, subst. use of manoir inf., to dwell 
L. manere.] tx, A mansion, habitation; the 
principal house of an estate -1610. +A 1 SO Jig, 
ta. The mansion of a lord with the land be- 
longing to it ; hence, a landed possession 
-1600. 3. A unit of English territorial organiza- 
tion, orig. of the nature of a feudal lordship. It 
now consists of the lord's demesne (if any) 
and of lands from the holders of which he has 
the right to exact certain fees and fines, and 
within which he has certain privileges. 1538. 

b. Applied to certain districts in the U.S. 

which were manors in colonial times 1639. 4* 

attrib ., as m.-court , etc. 1667. 

3. By an ancient custom of this m. [Mansfield], tb# 
heirs wore declared of age as soon as born 1797. 
Lord of the m., the person or corporation having the 
seignorial rights of a m. 

Hence Man o ’rial a. of or pertaining to a m. or 
manors; incidental to a m. 1785. 

Manor-house (nue-no^hans). 2575. [f. 
M anor + House sbJJ The mansion of the 
lord of a manor. So M&’nor-place 1426. 
(jManqug (mafikr). 1841, [F., pa. pple. 

of manquer to fall snort (of).] That might have 
been but is not 

Manqueller (mse’nkwebi). Obs. exc. arch. 
ME. ff. Man sb. + Queller.] A murderer. 
fMa*nre<l. [OE. mannrkden, L mams Man 
sb. + -rhden -red.] x. Homage -2679. ®- 

Vassals collectively ; the men whom a lord can 
call upon in time of war; a supply of men for 
warfare -163a 8- The * conduct ' (of an army) 
-1581. So manrent. Sc. Now Hist. 

Mansard (msrnsLzd). 2734, [a. F. man- 
sards {toit en mansards), f. name of Francois 
Mansard, French architect, 2598-2666.] Arch 
A form of curb-roof, in which each face of the 
roof has two slopes, the lower one steeper than 
the other, Usu. m , roof. 

M a ns e (mens). 2490. [ad. medX* man- 
sus, mansum , mama dwelling, etc,,f. L, mans-, 
manere to dwell, remain.] +1. A mansion- 
house or 1 capital messuage 4 -1781. ». A 

measure of land regarded as sufficient for the 
support of & family. Ohs. exc Hist. 2597. 3* 


1 (Ft. pp). a (Gw. M«U«r). a (Fr. done). e (8») (th««). {(Ft. few*). 5 (f»r, £nn,<«rth). 



MAN-SERVANT 

An ecclesiastical residence ; now esp. the house 
of the minister or a parish in Scotland 1534. 
a. A monastery founded at Ripon and endowed with 
xxx manses of land Milman. 3. The castle of St. 
Andrews.. had been the Bishop of St. Andrews his 
manse 1683. 

Ma-n-se rvanL PL men-servants. 1551 
A male servant. 

Mansion (maemjbn), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
mansion, ad. L. mansionem, f. manere to dwell.] 
ft. The action of remaining, dwelling, or stay- 
ing in a place. Also, continuance in a position 
or state. -1722. 9. A place of abode, an abid- 

ing-place. Now arch, ME. Also transf. and 
fig. tb. Chiefly pi, A separate dwelling-place 
or apartment in a large house or enclosure 
-1697. 3. gen. A house, tent, etc. -1781. 

b. In early use : The chief residence of a lord ; 
a manor-house. Hence, later, a large and 
stately residence. 1519. c. fig, (e. g. of the 
body as enclosing the soul) 1526. d. Used in 
pi, of large buildings divided into flats 1901. 
+4. A halting-place in a journey ; a stage 
-1737. 5. Astrol, a. — House sb .* 8. b. 

Each of the twenty-eight divisions of the eclip- 
tic, which are occupied by the moon on suc- 
cessive days. ME. t®. Used as tr. med.L. 
tnansa , mansus a hide of land; see Manse 
2, -1809. 7. attrib. t m.-place *■ senses 3 b, c, 
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1. Phr. To have, keep, make, take (one’s) m. = to 
abide, dwell. These poets near our Princes sleep, 
And in one grave their m. keep Dknham. a. Where 
the bleak Swiss their stormy m. tread Goldsm. fig. 
When thy mind Shall be a m. for all lovely forms 
W0RD8W. b. In my fathers housse are many man- 
sions Tindale John xiv. a. Hell it self will pass 
away. And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering 
day Milt. 3. b. The lordly M. of its pride Is 
stripped Wordsw. 

Hence fMa'itsion v, rare , to reside 1638-1711. 

Mansion-house. 1533. t®- A house in 
which a person resides -1755. b. The house 
of the lord of a manor, the chief residence of a 
landed proprietor; hence (now only U.S.) a 
great house 1641. c. An official residence. 
Now spec, the official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London. 1546. 

CL. He took his present Lodging in St. John Street, 
at the Mansion- House of a Taylor a Widow Steele. 

Mansion ry (mae'njanri). rare. 1605. ( f. 
Mansion sb. + -rv.] ? Mansions collectively. 
In Macb. I. vi. 5 pern, mispr. for masonry. 
Manslaughter (mse-nslotoi). ME. [f. 
Man sb, Slaughter. The earlier word 
was manslaught (OE. mannslxht),'] 1. fa. 
Homicide ; chiefly criminal homicide, esp. mur- 
der-1611. b. The * slaughtering ' of human 
beings 1450. 9 . Law . Criminal homicide with- 

out malice aforethought 1447. 

a In this there are also degrees of guilt, which 
divide the offence into m., and murder Blackstone. 

Manslayer fmacnsUhai). ME. One who 
kills a man ; a homicide ; occas, one who com- 
mits manslaughter. So Man-slaying vbl, sb, 
Mansuete (meenswrt, mge*nswit), a. Obs, 
or arch, late ME. [ad. L. mansuetus , mansue- 
scere to tame, f. manus hand + suescere to 
accustom, become accustomed.] Gentle, 
mild ; tame, not wild or fierce. 

Mansuetude (raaemswAiwd). arch, late 
ME. [ad. L. mansuctudo\ see prec. and -TUDE.] 
Gentleness, meekness. 

Manswear (mse-nswe®!), v. Obs . exc. 
arch, and dial. Pa. t. -swore, pa. pple, 
•sworn. [OE mdnswfrian, f. tndn wickedness 
+ swfrian to Swear,] z. intr. To swear 
falsely. 9. re) f. To peijure oneself ME, +3. 
To swear falsely by (a god) -1567. 

Manswom (mae-nawpin), ppt. a, Obs, 
exc. Sc. and n, dial, ME. [pa. pple. of prec.] 
Forsworn, perjured. 

Man te an . Obs. exc. Hist. 1671. [a. F. 

Lh mantellum ; see Mantle sb.) A loose 
upper garment formerly worn by women ; also, 
a mantle or cloak. 

Mantel (mac-nt’l). 1489. [var. of Man- 
tle sb .] ti. - Mantelet 9 a -1578. 9. a. 

— Mantel-tree i. ? Obs. 1519. b. - 
Mantelpiece z. 1539. c. — Mantelshelf 
1749. «L attrib. m.-board, a wooden shelf, 
usu. draped, fixed upon a mantelshelf. 
Mantelet, mantlet (m*-ntl6t). late ME. 
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[a. OF. mantelet , dim. of mantel (F. man - 
teau) Mantle, Mantel.] z. A kind of short, 
loose, sleeveless mantle covering the shoulders, 
tb. A woollen covering for a horse -1548. a. 
a. Mil. A movable shelter for men-at-arms 
when attacking a fortified place, Obs . exc. 
Hist. 1524. b. A screen, now usually of rope, 
to protect men working a gun 1859. c. A 
bullet-proof shelter from which firing results 
can be observed and signalled 2874. 
Mantelpiece. 1686. [f. Mantel + 

Piece jAJ z. The ornamental structure of 
wood, marble, etc. above and around a fire- 
place. 9. = Mantelshelf. 

Mantelshelf. 1828. [f. Mantel + 

Shelf. 1 That projecting part of a mantel- 
piece which serves as a shelf. 

Mantel-tree. 148a. [f. Mantel + 

Tree.] z. A beam across the opening of a 
fireplace, supporting the masonry above ; in 
later use, a stone or arch serving the same 
purpose. 9. = Mantelpiece i, 2. 1634, 
Mantic (mse-ntik), a. 1850. [ad. Gr. pav- 
Tt/cbi, f. p6.vrii soothsayer, f. root man-\ see 
Mania. ] Pertaining to divination. 

Revelation knows nothing of this m. fury Trknch. 

-mantic, repr. Gr. ftavruebs (see prec.) in 
comb., is the ending of adjs. related to sbs. in 
-MANcv, as in geomantic, etc. 

Manticore (mse-ntiko»i). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also mantiger. ME. [ad. L. manHcora, repr. 
Gr. paynxwpas, a corrupt reading in Aris- 
totle Hist. A Him . II. i. 53 for fj.apTt\6pas, app. 
an OPers. word for 4 man-eater’.] z. A fabu- 
lous monster having the body of a lion, the 
head of a man, porcupine’s quills, and the tail 
or sting of a scorpion. 9 . Her. A monsier 
figured with the body of a beast of prey, the 
head of a man with spiral or curved horns, and 
sometimes the feet of a dragon Z562. 

Mantilla (maenti*l&). 1717. [a. Sp. man- 

tilla, dim. of manta mantle.] z. A large veil 
worn by women over the head and the shoul- 
ders. 9. A small cape or mantle 1859. 

|j Mantis (mae*mis). 1658. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
fshvris prophet (also, some insect); see Man- 
tic a .] Entom . An orthopterous insect of the 
genus Mantis or family Mantidx ; esp. the 
Praying Mantis, M. rcllgiosa, which holds its 
forelegs in a position suggesting hands folded 
in prayer. b. attrib as m.-crab, -shrimp, a 
stomatopodous crustacean, Squilla mantis 
and other species. 

Mantissa (msenti's&). 1641. [a. L., — 

• makeweight * ; said to be of Etruscan origin.] 
ti. An addition of trivial importance, esp. to a 
discourse -1671. 9. Math. The decimal part 

of a logarithm 1865. 

Mantle (msemt’l), sb . [From two sources. 
(1) OE. mfntel masc. : — prehistoric *mantilo-s. 
ad. L. mantellum, mantelum cloak, (a) In the 
1 2th c., taken up again in the OF. form mantel 
(mod.F. mantean \ see Manteau).] x. A 
loose sleeveless cloak of varying length, b. 
Used allusively with reference to the descent 
of Elijah’s raande (2 Kings ii. 13) 1660. c. Her. 
™ Mantling vbl. sb. 2. 1577. 9. transf and 

fig. A covering ME. Tb. spec. The foam 
that covers the surface of liquor; the green 
vegetable coating on standing water -1603. 
f 3. A kind of woollen cloth ; a blanket of this 
-1582. 1*4* A measure of quantity of furs, con- 
taining from 30 to zoo skins according to size 
-1663. 5. Meek. A covering, envelope, or 

shade employed in various mechanical con- 
trivances (see below) 1609. 0 . Zool., Bot„ etc. 

Applied to various coverings or envelopes, as 
that enclosing the viscera in molluscs (see 
quots.) 1460; Omith. the plumage of the 
back and folded wings when distinct in colour, 
etc. from the rest. (So F. manteau.) Z840. 

s. As she fled, her m. she did fall Shake b. On 
Heine.. the largest portion of Goethe's m. fell M. 
Arnold, c. The in. upon the panels [of Mr. Glossln's 
coach] only bore a plain cipher of G. G. 1815. a. 
Well couer'd with the Nights black M. Shaks. 
Ruins, over which vegetation haul thrown a wild m. 
of ivy Scott. b. Lear ui. iv. 239. 3. a. A linen 

cloth employed in the swarming of bees 1609. b. 
The leather hood of an open carriage 1794. C. An 
enclosed chute which leads the water from a fore-bay 
to a water-wheel 1875. d. The outer wall and 
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casing of an iron blast furnace, above the hearth 
x88x. e. A fragile lace-like tube, which, fixed 
around a burning gas jet, becomes incandescent and 
gives a brilliant light 1887. 6. An Ascidian consists 

..of an external membranous tag or ' mantle within 
which is a Muscular envelope 1874. Each one of the 
inner layers.. of this m. has its initial group above 
the apex of the pterome 1884. 7. Comb, m.-knot, a 
clasp, composed of a number of precious stones [cf. 
F. mend de diamants\> 

Mantle (mse*nt‘l), v. late ME. [f. prec. sb.] 
i. trans. To clothe or wrap in or as in a man- 
tle. Also with up, over. 2450. b. Said of 
wings. MrLT. P, L. v. 979. 9. transf. and fig. 

To cover or conceal ; to envelop ; tto cloak Ja 
fault) late ME. 3. Falconry, refi. and intr. To 
spread first one wing and then the other over 
the corresponding outstretched leg for exercise, 
as a perched hawk does. Obs. exc. Hist. i486. 

4. intr. Of liquids : To be or become covered 
with a coating or scum ; to form a 4 head ' or 
iroth; to cream. Also transf. and fig. 1596. 

5. Of the blood : To suffuse tne cheeks with a 
blush. Said also of a blush, etc. (rarely transX 
Of the face : To flush. 1707. 6. intr. To form 
a mantle or covering ; to spread over a surface 
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1, The mourning-stole no more Mantled her form 
M. Arnold. a. The ignmatu fumes that m. Their 
clearer reason Shaics. Mountains .. mantled and 
capped with snow 1890. 3. fig. There my fraile 

fancy, fed with full delight. Doth bath in blisse, and 
mamleth mo-u at Ease Spenskr. 4. fig. There are a 
sort of men, whose viNages l>o creamc and m, like a 
standing pond Shaks. 5. Her rich face mantling 
with emotion Disraeli. 

Mantlet, var. of Mantelet. 

Mantling (marntlii]), vbl. sb. 1507. [f. 
Mantle sb. or v . + -ing *.] ti. The action of 
making a mantle. 9. Her. The ornamental 
accessory of drapery or scroll-work frequently 
depicted behind and around an achievement ; 
a lambrequin 1591. 8. What serves the pur- 

pose of a mantle ; a covering, envelope, etc. 
1659. 4. The action of the vb. (senses 3-5) 

1642. 

IlManto (mse’nti?). 1679. [It. or Sp.] A 
(Spanish, etc.) cloak or mantle. 
tMantology. rare . 1774. [Badly f. Gr. 
fidvrts 4 -ology.] The art or practice of divi- 
nation. Hence MantoTogist, a diviner 1864. 

Man ton (mae-ntan). 1816. A fowling- 
piece made by Joseph Manton (? 1766-1835), a 
noted gunsmith. Also Joe Manton. 

|| Mantra (raae*ntr&). Indian. 1808. [Skr. 
mantra , lit. 4 instrument of thought ’, f. man to 
think. ] A sacred text or passage, esp. one 
from the Vedas used as a prayer or incantation. 

Ma'n-trap. 1788. A trap for catching 
men, esp. trespassers in private grounds. 

Mantua (niDe-nti«a). Obs. exc. Hist. 1678. 
[Corruption of Manteau, infl. by the place- 
name Mantua .] Z. =» MANTEAU. J9. ■» 
mantua silk -178 7. 3. attrib., as m. gown, 

petticoat . silk. So Ma*ntua-maker, one whe 
makes mantuas ; later, a dress-maker 1694. 

Mantuan (mae-ntiw&n). 1588. [ad. I« 
Mantuanus , f. Mantua ; see -AN.l A. ad) i 
Of or belonging to Mantua in northern Italy 
where Virgil was bom ; hence, Virgilian 1709. 
B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Mantua. 

The m., the M. Mute, Swan, Virgil. 

Manual (mse'niu&l). late ME. [ad. (through 
F.) L. manna l is , f. manus hand.] A. adj, 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or done with the hands. Now 
esp. of (physical) labour. b. Of a signature, 
etc. ; Autograph. Chiefly in Sion manual. 
2476. c. Of a weapon, tool, etc. : That Is 
used or worked with the hands. Now rare 
exc. in m, (fire ) engine as dlst. from steam 
(fire) engine. 2591. a. Law. Of occupation, 
possession: Actual, not merely prospective 
2538. 8. That works with the hands (arch.) 

2658. 1*4. Furnished with hands. Sir T. 

Browne. 5. Of a book, etc. : Of the nature 
of a manual 2882. 

t. Patron of Industry and m. arts Pore. I expressed 
my ideas by m. signs Tvlor. Phr. M. exercise 
(Mil), drill in handling a rifle. M. alphabet, the 
finger alphabet Hence Ma*nually adv. 

B. sb. z. A small book for handy use. a. In 
the mediaeval Church, a book containing the 
forms to be observed in administration of the 
sacraments, late ME. b. A handbook 1533. a* 
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Short for manual exercise 176a. 8* Short for 

manual fire-engine 187a. 4. A key-board of 
an organ played with the hands* as dist. from 
the Pfdals 185a. 

a. The corporal went through hit manual with 
exactness Sterns. 

M&'nualist. 159a. [C prec. + -ist.] +1. 
One who labours with the hands. a. One 
who favours the manual method of teaching the 
deaf 1883. 

Man nary (mae-ni«4ri). 1576. [ad. L. 
manuarius, f. matins hand; see -ARY x .\ A. 
adj. x. * Manual a. x. Obs. exc. in affected 
use. fa- “ Manual a . 3. -1678. B. sb. +1. 
One who works with liis hands -1656. ta. 
Manual work -1616. 

II Manubrium (mfinitf*bri, 0 m). PI. -la, 
•luma. x66o. [L.,— 4 a haft \] +1. A handle or 
haft. a. An at. and Zool . A handle-like part, 
a. The broad upper division of the sternum of 
mammals* with which the two first ribs articu- 
late. b. The handle-like bony process of the 
malleus of the ear in man and many mammals, 
c. A small process, often bifurcate, at the root of 
the keel of the sternum in birds, d. The lower 
part of the malleus in rotifers, e. A peduncle 
which depends from the roof of the gonocalyx 
of hydroids or of the swimming-bell of medusae. 
1848. 3. Hot. A process projecting from each 

of the shields forming the inner wall of the 
antheridium in characeous plants 1875. Hence 
Manubrial a. 1835. 

Manucaption (msenittkse'pjan). Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1588. [ad. med.L. manucaptionem , f. 
manu capere , lit. to ' take by the hand '. J Law. 
a. «= Mainpkize. b. A writ directing the 
bringing in of a person charged with a fdony. 
So Mannca'ptor — Mainpernor 1581. 
Manucode (mse*nidkdud). 1835. [a. F. 

(Buffon), short f. mod L. manucodiata ; see 
next. J fa. =* next. b. Any bird of either of 

the genera Manucodia and Phonygama, in- 
habiting the Papuan region, and formerly 
classed with the birds of paradise, 
til Manucodiata. 1555. [a. mod.L .manu- 
codiata. ad. Malay mdnua dcwdta * bird of the 
gods '.] A bird of paradise -1691. 

Manuduction (maeniwdzrkfan). 1509. |ad- 
med.L. manuductionem, {. manu ducere to lead 
by the hand.] x. Guidance, introduction* 
direction. 9. Means or instrument of guid- 
ance ; a guide or introduction 1694. So 
tManudnctor, a guide* director 1657-1677; 
the conductor of a band or choir -1852. 
tManufactor. 1649. [CL* manu faccre .] 
A manufacturer or artificer -18 ia. 
Man u fa ctory (niBenisffsc’ktfiri), sb. and a. 
1618. [ad. L. types *manu factori us, -a, - urn , 
f. as prec. ; see -ory ] A. sb. ti. — MANU- 
FACTURE sb. 2 -1786. t»* Manufacture i b. 
-1846. 3. A factory or workshop* as a cotton 

m. 1692. B. adj. Pertaining to, of the nature 
of* or engaged in manufacture -1741. 
Manufacture (mseni*fse*ktiux), sb. 1567. 
[a. F.» ad. med.L. *manufactura, f. manu 
facere to make by hand.] x. ta. The action or 
process of making by hand. Bacon, b. The 
making of articles or material (now, on a large 
scale) by physical labour or mechanical power 
x6aa. c. A branch of productive industry 
1683. d. In depreciatory sense, production of 
a merely mechanical kina. Also fig. applied, 
e. g. to literary work, or to the fabrication of 
false statements on a large scale for the 
market. 1829. a. concr. fa. A person's handi- 
work. Abo fig. -1726. b. A product of 
physical labour or machinery 161 1. ta. Work- 
ing with the hands; a manual occupation, 
handicraft -1699, f4. A manufacturing 

establishment or business -1783. 

t. b. A single article, either of domestic or foreign 
growth or ra. McCulloch. 1. c. Linen, woollen, 
worsted m. a 5 . Colchester haise, a coarse rug-like 
in. De Fob. Hence Manufa'ctural a. pertaining 
to m. 

Manufacture (m«ni«f*-ktiiii), v. 1683. 
ff. prec,] x. trans. To work up (material) 
into forms suitable for use. a. To produce by 
labour (now esp. on a large scale) 1755* b * 
transf. Said of natural agencies 1 876. 3. fig. 
In disparaging sen se t To fabricate* Invent ; 

tt (Ger. Kdln). » (Fr. peu). ii (Get. MAler) 
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also* to produce (literary work) mechanically 

1762. 4» To admit or being manufactured 

1763. 

a. b. Poisons manufactured within the system 1899. 
3. The speech is evidently manufactured by the his- 
torian Gibbon. Hence Manufa'cturer, fan opera- 
tive in a manufactory; the owner of a manufactory; 
also trans/ and fig. Manufacturing ppl. a. en- 
gaged or concerned in manufacture. 

tManumise, manumiss, v. 1593, [f. L. 
manumtss manumittcre to Manumit.] ■■ 
Manumit v. -1819. 

Manumission (maeniwmrjan). Obs. exc. 
Hist, late ME. [a. F., ad. I* manumissionem, 
(. mauumittere ; see Manumit vA The action 
of manumitting, or the fact of being manu- 
mitted ; an act or instance of this. Also transf. 
and fig. 

M. is propei ly when the Lord makes a deed to his 
villeine to enfranchise him by this word ( Manu - 
mittere ) which U the same as to put him out of the 
hands and power of another Coke. 

Manumit (maeniwmrt), v. late ME. [ad. L. 
manumit/ere, ante-cl. manu emitters , lit. 1 to 
send forth from one's hand’, i. e. from one’s 
control.] trans. To release from slavery; to 
liberate from bondage or servitude; to set 
free. Also transf and fig. Also absol. 

Christian masters were not bound to m. their slaves 
Jer. Taylor. 

Manurable (mAnin»*rib'l), a. 1698. [f 
Manure v. + -able.] +i. Law . Admitting 
of being held in corporeal possession -1767. 

ta. Of land : That can be worked or cultivated 

-I7S6. 3. That can be manured 1828. 

Manurance (m&niQs ians). 1468. [f. Man- 
ure v. + -ance.] x. Tenure, occupation (of 
land, etc.) ; control, management. Now only 
\n Law. 9. tCultivation (of land), ttillage; 
manuring 1579. fid ■ Cultivation (of the 

character or faculties) -1615. 
e. b. The culture and m. of minds in youth Bacon. 

Manure (maniu«-j), sb. 1549. [f. Manure 
v. Formerly ma'nure , and so still in Cowper 
(1784) ; and still dial, (ouensj).] x. Dung or 
compost spread over or mixed with soil to fer- 
tilize it. 9. Manuring ; cultivation -1696. 3. 

attrib., as m.-heap, etc. 1766. 

Manure (m&nifis’j), v. late ME. [a. AF. 
maynoverer to work with the hands; see 
Manoeuvre r.] ti. trans. To hold, occupy 
(land, etc.); to administer, manage -1645. 
T9. To till, cultivate (land) -1774. tb. To 
cultivate, train (a plant, the body or mind, 
etc.) -1797. 3- If- Manure sb. 1] To enrich 

(land) with fertilising material ; to apply 
manure to 1599. +4. To work up -1575; to 

manoeuvre (a ship) 1569. 

1. That which is manually occupied, manured and 
possessed Coke. a. A barren Sand, not capable of 
being manur'd by either Spade or Plow 1700. b. 
Who like a nut tree mmt be manured by beating 
Fuller 3. The Corps of half her Senate M. the 
Fields of Thessaly Addison. Hence ManUTer. 

fManurement. 16391 [f. Manure v . + 

-MENT.] Cultivation {lit. and fig.) -1707. 
Manurial (m&nin**ri&l), a. 1861. [irreg. f. 
Manure sb. + -ial.] Pertaining to, or ol the 
nature of manure. 

Manuring (m&nin*Tin),i^/.j£. late ME. [f. 
Manure v. + -ing L] fa. Occupation, tenure, 

tb. Cultivation, tillage, c. Fertilization by 
means of manure ; foccas. concr. «■ manure. 

|| Manus (m/l*n£fe). 1896. [L., * hand '.] X. 
Ana / . The terminal or distal segment of the 
fore limb of a vertebrate animal. Also* the 
claw of a crustacean ; Entom. the tarsus of the 
anterior leg ; Ichth . the pectoral fin. 9. Rom. 
Law. The power or authority of a husband 
over his wire 1854. fg. Manus Chrisii [ — 

' hand of Christ % a cordial 1516-1706, 
Manuscript (mse'niMiskript). 1597. Abbrev. 
MS. ( pi . MSS,), [ad. med.L* manuscriptus , 
t L. manu- abl.* by hand + script us, pa. pple. 
of scribere to write.] A. adj. Written by 
hand* not printed. 

Manvecript Poems of great Antlqultie 1597. 

B. sb. x. A book, document, or the like, 
written by hand; a writing of any kind, as 
dist. from printed matter. Also transf. and 
fig. 1600. a. Writing (as opp. to print) ; also, 
(a person's) handwriting 1849. 

1. John Mill. .borrowed the m. (of the 'French 
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Revolution '] as It was thrown off, that he might 
make notes and suggestions Frouds. fig, Alas,.. 
That Youth's sweet-scented M. should close 1 Fits- 
Gerald. attrib. Special Assistant in the MS. De- 
partment. Hence Mamiacri'ptal a. rare, of or 
pertaining to a m. or manuscripts ; found or occurring 
in a in. So Manuecxi'ption rare , the action of 
writing by hand ; a written inscription Lamb. 
fManutenency. 1633. [ad, med.L. manu - 
tenemtia (— F. maintenance ), f. L. manu tenere ; 
see Maintain v.] Support, maintenance 
-1699. So fManute*ntlon 1603-57. 

Man ward (mse*nw$id). late ME. [See 
-ward.] A. adv. (In early use to m., also to 
menward.) a. Towards man, in the direction 
of man b. In relation to man. B. adj 
Tending or directed towards man 1867. 

Manx (maenks). 1579. [Metathetic a. ON, 
*mansk-r, f. Man- (nom. Mon ; — *Manu, a. 
OIr. Manu), the Isle of Man.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the Isle of Man, its inhabitants, 
language, etc. B. sb. x. (As//.) The people of 
the Isle of Man x688. a. The Celtic language 
spoken in the Isle of Man 167a. Hence Ma*iuc- 
man, a native of the Isle of Man, _ 

M. cat 1 a tailless variety of cat, indigenous to the 
Isle of Man. M. penny 1 a coin stamped with the 
device of three legs. 

Many (me’ni), a. and sb. [Com. Tent. : 
OE. manir, my nig -OTeut. *mana^o- : — 
Indo-Eur. *monogho-.] A. adj. The adjectival 
designation of great indefinite number, x. 
Used distributive ly with a sing. (Formerly 
sometimes with pi. vb.) 9. With //. sb. OE. 
3. ellipt. and absol. in pi. sense: Many in- 
dividuals of the kind specified (olten many of) ; 
also (as quasi-pron.), many persons OE. 4. 
With As, How. So, Too (q. v.), the adj. only 
expresses the notion of number in the abstract. 
With pi. sb. ; also ellipt. and absol. ** * (as, 
etc.) many persons '. OE. 

1. To m. a youth, and m. a maid Milt. M. a more 
unlikely thing has happened 1809. M. a(n) one : *■ 

4 many a person '. N ow chiefly colloq. a. Wc roust 
drink m. Happy returns to her Dickens. M. times, 
m. ways, (on) m. wise , advb. phr. ; see the sbs. 3. 1 
see* one Fool makes m. Swift. M. of his ideas, .did 
not belong to him peculiarly Mokley. Phr. The tn. 
(= Gr. ol iroAAoi) : the great body of people) the 
multitude. 4. As m. words as make an even line 
Crap be. As m. as : idiomatic for ' all who '• As m. 1 
the same number oC One too m. ; used predicatively 
of something not wanted. Too m.fori more than a 
match for 1602. (Prop, with a pi. subject, but said 
joc. of a single person or thing 1708.) 

Comb. a. parasynthetic (unlimited in number), as 
m -acred, fount ai ne d , -voiced, etc. b. poet, with 
pples. in quasi-advb. sense = in many ways, many 
times, much *, as m. -be anting, • blossoming , etc. 

B. quasi-j^. and sb. 1. quasi -sb. On the 
analogy of a few (see Few a. a), a many has 
from the x6th c, been followed by a pL sb. or 
used absol. in pi. sense. Without adj. now 
arch. ; formerly with various adjs., now only a 
good many, a great many . In such collocations 
many may be interpreted as a sb., meaning 4 a 
great number \ (Cf. Meinie.) cl with pi. sb. 
[or people) immediately following 1590. b. 
Const, of I now only followed by a definite sb. 
or pron. 1525. c. ellipt. and absol . Shaks. ta. 
By confusion with Meinie : Company, host, 
flock ; (one’s) retinue or following -1700. 8- 

Philos. A multitude, plurality. Opp. to one, 
1619. 

ta. Am. such miracles H. Moms. b. He. .had 
invited a in. of his kindred and friends 1653. c. A 
good m. died of hardship and fatigue 1875. a. The 
manie begins to march along) thronging one another 
for haste 1609. a. One idea, throughout all manys, 
wrapt up in one T. Taylor. Hence Ma*nyneas 
plurality (rare) 1600. 

Many- : see Mani-. 

Many-beaded, a. (Stress variable.) 1586. 
Having many heads. 

Keep nothing sacred} His but just The many-headed 
beast (■» the people) should know Tennyson. 
Manyplies (memiplaix), sb. pi. Chiefly 
dial. 1774. [f. Many + plies, pi, of Ply, 

fold.] The omasum or third stomach of a 
ruminant. 

Many-eided, a. (Stress variable.) 1660. 
x. Having many sides ; multilateral. a. fig. 
Having many aspects, capacities, or possi- 
bilities 1843. 

a. Raleigh waa..a many-sided man 1 soldier, eailot, 
statesman, historian, and poet Gardiner. Hence 
Manyni'dcdncsa. 


. a (Fr. d«inc). 0 (carl), e (£•) (there), i (A) (rtft’n). /(Ft. fatre). 6 (fir, firm, Earth). 
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M ANYWAYS 

Manyways aJv. : aee Wav. 

Manywiae ad v . : sec Wise jA 
tfManzanilla (msenz&nrlfi, Sp. man>anrl y a). 
1843. [Sp.. f. mansanilla camomile.] A 

dry light sherry with a bitterish flavour. 
UManzanita (maenz&nf t&, Sp. man)>anf*ta). 
187a. [Sp., dim. of manzana apple.] One of 
the berry-bearing shrubs of the genus Arcto- 
staphylos found m the U.S.; the bearberry. 
Maori (ma* 5 ri, mau»ri), sb. (a.) PI, 
Maori, Maori(e)a. 1843, [Native name; said 
to mean ' of the usual kina (Morris}.] 1. An 
individual of the brown race inhabiting New 
Zealand. Also attrib. or adj, pertaining to 
this race or their language; absol. the lan- 
guage. 9. A New South Wales fish, Coris 
Hneolatus 1882. 

Map (msep), sb, 1537. [ad. L. mappa , in 
class. L. * table-cloth, napkin *, but in med.L. 
used transf, in mappa mundi Mappemonde.] 
z. A representation of the earth's surface or a part 
qf it, its physical and political features, etc., or 
of the heavens, delineated on a flat surface of 
paper, etc., according to a definite scale or 
projection. Also transf, a. Jig. A detailed 
representation in epitome; a circumstantial 
account of a state of things. Now rare or Obs, 
1586. tb. The very picture (of a virtue, vice, 
character, etc.). (So Sp. mapa.) -1698. 

1. Colloq. phr. Off the map : of no account, obsolete. 
On the may : of some account or importance. a* I 
don't know the m. of their situation Burke. b. 
What were man if he were once left to himselfe ? A 
m. of misery 1591. 

Comb, 1 m. lichen, a lichen, Lecidea geagrafkica, 
the thallus of which has markings resembling a m. 

Map (macp), v, lnfl. mapped (insept), 
mapping. 1586. [f. Map j£.] 1. tram. To 

make a map of; to represent on a map z6oa, 
Also transf. and fg, a. M. out. a. To repre- 
sent in detail on a map 1656. b. Jig. +To 
record minutely 1619 ; to plan out (a course of 
conduct, one’s time, etc.) 1883. c. To divide 
(a country) into districts, as by lines on a map 
x86o. 

s. transf. I am neere to th* place where they should 
meet, if Pisanio haue mapp'd it truely Shaks. a. C. 
The Continent was not then mapped out with tourists' 
routes 1870. Hence Mapping vbl. sb. (also attrib. 

as m. pen). 

Maple (mfl pT). [OE. *mapcl, *mapul t 
only in mapeltrfow maple-tree, and in 
tnafuldcr\ cf. OS. mapulder, MLG. mapel - 
dorn.] 1. Any tree or shrub of the genus 
Acer , many of which are grown for shade or 
ornament, for their wood, or for a sugar pro- 
duct. The Common Maple is Acer campestre. 
The fruit of these trees is a double- winged 
samara or ‘ key 9. The light, hard, close- 
grained wood of any of these trees, late ME. 

z. Blrd’a-eye M. *> sugar maple. Red, Scarlet, 
or Swamp M., A - rubrum. Silver, Silver- 
leaved, or White M., A. dasycarpum . of eastern 
North America. Sugar M., A. saccharin urn of 
North America, which yields maple-sugar. Syca- 
more M., A. pseudo platanns (see Sycamore). 

attrib. and Comb., as m. loaf, etc. : m.-honey US., 
the uncrystallised part of the sap of the sugar m. | 
m- molasses, syrup U S. : a syrup obtained by 
evaporating maple sap or dissolving maple sugar; 
m. sugar, the sugar obtained by evaporation from 
the sap of certain maples. 

Mappemonde (m»pmJa»nd). Now only 
Hist, late ME. [a. F. mappemonde , ad. med.L, 
mappa mundi. ] The map of the world ; in 
early use. the world itself. 

R Maqui (ma*k«). 1704. [Chilian Sp.] The 
Chilian shrub Aristotelia Maqui (N.O. Tilia- 
ce» r), yielding a valuable fibre, and producing 
berries used in the adulteration of wine. 

Mar (mat), sb. ME. [f. Mar v .] fi. A 
hindrance ; an impediment in speech -1834. 
a. Something that mars ; a drawback to. In 
early use, fa fault 1551. 

Mar (raa. 0 , v. [Com Tent. ; OE. m$rran, 

(. Teut. root *mart-, whence also OE. mearrian 
to go astray, err.] 1. tram. To hinder, inter- 
rupt, or stop (a person, event, or thing). Obs . 
exc. Sc. 9. To spoil, impair OE. 3. tram. 
To harm, injure (a person, etc.) ; to disfigure 
jnow arch.) ; fto ruin; to damage morally 

a. Striuing to better, oft we maire what '» well Shaks. 
The wine is spilled, and the bottles will bee marred 
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Hark it. *s. Phr. To make or m. (jeet Make v. VLg). 
3- Meud your speach. .lest U m. your fortunes Shake. 
Digby Lord Gerard.. was utterly niar'd by keeping 
company with base lewd fellowes Wood. 

Mar, north- and Sc. I More. 

Mar-, vbl. stem, prefixed to sbs., with sense 
4 one who or something which mars', and 
adjs., with sense ' that mars ’ ; as mar-all sb. 
and adj., mar-feast, etc. b. esp. in mar-pre- 
late, first used in the pseudonym * Martin 
Marprelate ', the writer of certain tracts issued 
in 1588-9 ; hence attrib. 

Marabou (mreTab*). Also marabout, 
marabu. 1833. [a. F. ma/abou(t, app. repr. 

a vulgar Arabic use of murdbtt hermit, Mara- 
bout. ] 1. A large stork or heron, Leptoptilus 
marabou or crumenifer , a native of Western 
Africa. Now applied also to the adjutant- 
bird of India, L. dubius or argala . 1836. a. In 
full m . feather, plume. A tuft or plume of down 
from under the wings and tail of these birds, 
used for trimming nats and dresses ; collect . 
sing, trimming made of these feathers 1823. 
3. An exceptionally white kind of raw silk 
which can be dyed without first removing the 
natural gum 1835. 

■.Am. feather which she wears in her turban 
Thackkrav. 

II Marabout (mse'rabfit). 1623. [repr. Arab. 
murdbif hermit. The mod. Eng. form is from 
Fr.] 1. A Mohammedan hermit or monk, esp. 
amongst the Moors and Berbers of N. Africa. 
9. A shrine marking the burial-place of a 
marabout 1859. 
jjMarah(ma-ia). late ME. [Ileb. mdrd* t km. 
of mar bitter.] The Heb. word for 1 bitter’ or 
* bitterness used as a proper name (Exod. xv 
and Ruth i) ; hence allusively. 

Never had any writer so vast a command of the 
whole eloquence of scorn, misanthropy, and despair. 
That M. was never dry Macaulay. 

Maranatha (macrame* j>fi). late ME. [Ara- 
maic mdran dthd * Our Lord has come \ or ma- 
r&nd *thd * O our Lord, come thou \] An Ara- 
maic phrase occurring in 1 Cor. xvi. 2a ; see 
Anathema Maranatha. As an abbrev. of 
this formula used subst for : A terrible curse. 

|| Marasca (m&rse*sk&). 1864. [It., aphetic 
f. amarasca , f. amaro bitter.] A small black 
cherry, Prvnus avium, grown in Dalmatia. 

U Maraschino (mser&skPni). 1791. [It., f. 
marasca ; see prec. Cf. F. marasquin .] A 
liqueur distilled from the marasca cheny. 

Q Marasmus (minrzmfls). 1656. [mod.L.. 
a. Gr. fsapacfxos, f. papaiv tiv to waste.] 
Wasting of the body. Hence Mara ami c a. 
(tMaratha, Mahratta (mara-tfi, zn&nct&). 
1758. [Held to be L Sk. mahd rdsktra great 
country.] 1. One of a warlike Hindu race 
occupying the central and south-western parts 
of India 1763. 9 . attrib . or adj. Pertaining to 

the Marat has 1758. 

|| Marathi (mAra-ti). 1698 (Moratty). [f. 
Marat ha; see prec.] The language of the 
Marathas. 

Marathon (marrSjyn). 1896. [Name of 
Greek dty, the scene of a victory of the 
Athenians over the Persians (490 b. C.), the 
news of which was conveyed by a runner to 
Athens, a distance of about 20 miles. J attrib. 
in m.-race, etc., a long-distance race. 

Maraud (mir§ d), v. 1708. [a. F. ma- 

rauder, f. maraud rogue, vagabond. J 1. intr. 
To make a raid for the purpose of plundering. 
9. trans. To plunder ; to harry 1899. 

z. They met with a Party of French that had been 
Marauding Addison. Hence Marau*d sb. tbc act of 
marauding* Mar&U’der 2698. 

M&ravedi (mser&v^'di). Obs. exc. Hist. 
late ME. [ a. Sp. maravedi, a deriv. of Arab. 
Murdbittn (pi. of murdbtt ; see Marabout), 
name of a Moorish dynasty at Cordova.] 1. 
An old Spanish gold coin, weighing about 60 
grains and worth fourteen shillings 1643* 9 * A 
former Spanish copper coin and money of 
account, valued at about | of a penny sterling. 

a. I will strip thee of every m. thou hast in the 
world Rcott. 

Marble (m&ub’l), sb. [ME. marbre, mar- 
ble, a. F. marbre : — L, marmor, ad* or cogn. w. 


MARCASITE 

Gr. pdpfsapos shining stone, marble (whence 
ftfipfiaipnr to sparkle).] 1. 1. Limestone in a 
crystalline (or, less strictly, also a granular) 
state and capable of taking a polish; occurring 
in many varieties ; much used in sculpture anil 
architecture. b. A kind or variety of marble 
1640. c. As a type of something hard, inflexible, 
durable, or sra<x>th 1586. d. As the material of 
which a tomb or tombstone Is made (poet.) 
1613, 2. A piece, block, or slab of marble ; a 

marble monument. ALo fg. ME. tb. A 
marble tomb or tombstone -173a c. Antiq . 
(pl.) Applied to certain collections of sculp- 
tures. etc. 1667. 3. A small ball, orig. of mar- 
ble, now of baked clay, porcelain, etc., used in 
a children's game ; hence in pl. the game it- 
self. Also a small ball of glass, etc. , used in 
other games. 1694. 4. Bookbinding. The mar- 

bled pattern or paper used in ornamenting 
books 1699. 

1 Black , fibrous, green, grey, red, variegated, 
white m . ; Carrara, Egyptian, English, Genoese, 
Italian, Parian, Pentelican, Purbeck m. AUo 
Ruin, Vkkd antique etc. c* Writing all 
injuries in m. Purchas. d. When I am for- 
gotten . . And sleepe in dull cold M. Shaks. a. 
An Inscription on a M. Lkonl c. Arundel, Arum- 
delian , or Oxford marbles, a collection of sculptures, 
etc. made by the Earl of Arundel (died 1646) and 
presumed to the University of Oxford. Elgin mar- 
bits , a collection (now in the British Museum) of 
ancient sculptures from the Parthenon, which was 
sold by Lord Elgin to the nation in j 8 t 6 . 

II. attrib . or adj. a. Made or consisting of 
marble. Also, like that of marble. ME. b. 
White, hard, cold, or rigid like marble. 
(Rarely used predicat ively.) 1591. c. Endur- 
ing as marble, or as if carved in marble 1596. 

d. poet. Smooth as maTble 1557. e. Of a varie- 
gated or mottled colour ; marbled, late ME. 

a. A m. Madona like a Coloas* Evelyn. b. His 
obdurate Heart South. Her m. brow, and eager 
lips Shelley. d. Through the pure m. Air Milt 

e. Countless m. -covered octavos Han. More. Phc. 
t m. colours t used Jig. by Drummond to exprese 
ostentatious splendour. Hence Ma*rb!y a. re- 
sembling marble 1430. 

Marble (ma ibl), v. 1698. [f. prec. sb. 

CL F. mar brer.'] 1. trans. To stain or colour 
(paper, edges of books, soap, etc.) so as to 
make them look like vanegated marble, a. To 
make white like marble (rare) 1791. 

s. Features, marbled by the moon BL Taylor. 
Hence Ma'rbling vbL so. the action of the vb. t 
also toner. 1686. 

Marbled (maub’ld), ppl. a. 1599. [L 
Marble sb. and v . + -ed,] i* In occas. 
uses : Portrayed In marble ; having buildings, 
etc. of marble ; turned into marble (Jig. \ ; de- 
corated or covered with marble. 9. a. Coloured 
or stained with variegated patterns like those 
of marble 1671. b. veined, mottled, or dap- 
pled (with markings of various colours). 
Chiefly Nat. Hist . and Path. 1694. c. Of 
meat: Having the lean streaked with thin 
layers of fat. (A sign of the best quality.) 
1770. 8* Used as the specific designation of 

various animals and plants having mottled or 
dappled markings 1699. 

l Sunium's m. steep Byron. s. a. Common m. 
paper 1699. b. The m. Sky 1719. 3, M. beauty, 

the moth Bryophila Jerta. 

Marbleize (maub’lnir), v. U.S. 1875. [f. 
Marble sb. + -tze.] trans . To colour ip 
imitation of marble. 

Marbler (maublw). 1409. [f. Marble sb. 
and v. + -er >.] ti* A hewer of marble -1538. 
fa. One who carves, or works in, marble -1720. 
3. One who marbles paper, etc.; an instrument 
for marbling paper 1835. 

Marc (majkl. 1601. [a. F. marc ; ex 

plained as a vbl. noun t marcher In the sense 
* to tread '.] The refuse which remains after 
the pressure of grapes or other fruits. 

Marc, obs. L mark, Marque. 
fMarcantant. [Corruption of It. matte* 
tante .] A merchant, Tam. Shr . rv. U. 63. 
Marcasite (mi'jkftsait). 1471* [ad. me&L. 
marcasita , app. L with suffix I* -it a, Gr 
4 nju -itk K ] Min. 1 . Pyrites, esp. the crystal- 
lised forms of iron pyrites used in the 18th o. 
for ornaments ; by some restricted to the 
arsenical varieties; in recent use, white Iron 
pyrites (iron disulphide). a* A specimen of 
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MARCASSIN 

marcaslta ; an ornament made of crystallised 
iron pyrites 1555. 

t he 4 marcasites ' of ^old nnd silver were app. 
specimens of copper and iron pyrites with the lustre 
of gold and silver N.E.D* 

a. Half the ladies of our acquaintance . . carry their 
jewels to town, and bring nothing but paste and 
marcasites back Goldsu. lienee Marc&si’tlcal a. 
pertaining to or containing tru 

||Marcassln (nuukae*sin). 1707. [Fr.] Her. 
Ayoung wild boar, used as a charge. 

Marcel (maisel). 1906. [f. name of Paris 
hairdresser.] Applied to a method of waving 
the hair ; as m..wave, -waved, adj. Also as vb. 

|| Marcel v l)ino (m&-/s£lin). 1835. [Fr.] A 

silk fabric used for linings. 

Marcella, marsella (maiseli). i8za. 

\ Mar sella, Cat. and Sp. f. Marseilles.) A 
kind of twilled cotton or linen cloth used for 
waistcoats, etc. 

Marcescent (majse’sgnt), a . (sb.) 1707. 

[ad. L» tnarcescentem, marcescere , inceptive of 
marcire to be faint or languid.] Bot. Of parts 
of a plant: withering but not falling off. b. 
tb. A plant having marcescent parts 1859. 
Hence Marce'scence, m. condition. 
Marcgrave : see Margrave. 
t March, sb.* [OE. merece str. masc.J 
Sm allage or wild celery, Apium graveolens 
-1632. 

March (m£jtJ), sb. 2 [Early ME. march , a, 
AF marche, OF. march\e , var. of mam, mars 
(mod.F, mars) : — L. Martium (nom. Martins 
sc. mensis, liL month of Mars).] The third 
month of the year in the Julian and Gregorian 
calendar. Abbrev. Mar. 

The Ides of M. are come Shaks. Hair More black 
than ashbuds in the front of M Tknnyson. attrib . 
One bushell of m. dust is worth a kynges raunsome 
H BY wooi>. 

Comb. : M. ale. boer, a strong ale or beer brewed 
in M. ; M. brown, a fly used in angling: M. hare, a 

K roverbial type of madness; fM. mad = mad as a 
f. hare; M. violet, the garden violet, Viola, odor at a. 

March (m5itf), sbfi ME. [a. F. marche 
fem.. Com. Rom., ad. Teut. *markA (OE. 
tneari) \ see Mark i^. 1 ] 1. Boundary, fron- 

tier, border a. The border of a country. 
Hence, a tract of land on the border of a coun- 
try, or a tract of debatable land separating two 
countries. Often collect . pi., esp. with ref. to 
the borderland of England and Scotland, and 
England and Wales. Now Hist . b. The 
boundary of an estate. Chiefly Sc. 1540. 3. 

Country, territory. Ob r. cxc. in ref. to con- 
tinental names, as It. Marca (cf. Mark sb. 1 

I. 3)* 

i. The lord Humdon lord warden of the ea*t 
marches, and gouernor of Berwike Homnshkd. 
Granted in fief, .as a m. or border territory Frmman. 
a. The olde marche of Brandenburg 1758. The 
Marche* comprise the M. of Ancona . . and the M. of 
Ferma 

attrib . and Comb., as (sense * b) ttt.-baik , dike, 
-ditch, etc. ; (sense x a) m .- law , - treason (arch.), etc. 

March (m&itf), sb* 157a. [a. F. marche, 
vbl. n, from matcher 4 , see March t/. a ] 1. 

Mil. The action of marching ; the regular for- 
ward movement together and in time of a body 
of troops. Also, any orderly forward move- 
ment. 1590. b. Steady progression on a long 
journey; along and toilsome walk 1691. 9. 

transf and Jig Advance, forward movement, 
progress, e. g. of time, events, population, 
knowledge, etc. 1625. ft. Mil. The distance 
covered by troops in a single day 1594. 4. 

The regular and uniform step of a body of 
men, esp. of tioops. Also qualified, ns double, 
quick, slow m. 1773. b. fie. Of verse : Rhyth- 
mic movement 1625. §. Mil . A beating of the 

drum in a particular rhythm as an accompani- 
ment to the marching of troops 157a. 6« 

Mas, A tune or composition of marked rhythm 
(usu. including the rhythmical drum-beats, 
sense 5), designed to accompany the marching 
of troops, etc. ; also any similar composition ; 
usually in common time, and with a subsidiary 
intermediate section or * trio'. So also m. 
fast 1663. 7. Games, a. Ruchre. A taking of 

all five ttrcks 1886. b. Chess, etc. The move of 
a ' row r *672. ^ 11 

1* Twd mightier Troupes. .Which toytTd with Mm, 
and made their m. for Burdeaux Shako. Phr. Column 
qfm.,* fociMdan assumed by unapt on the line of 
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Line 0/ m . : direction or route of marchings 
transf. way. Al.pust, the marching post of a 
body of men, esp. in review. a The tegular m. 
of history H. Walpole. And drill the raw world 
for the m. of miudL Till crowds at length be sane 
and crowns be just Tknnyson. 3. The army are .. 
within two or three marches of the Ebro Wklling- 
T p N - Fhr. To gain, get a m. on or upon \ to get 
ahead of to the extent of a m. To steal a m. {on or 
ufon ) ; to gain a in. by stealth j often Jig, 6. Each 
regiment in the British service has Us special m. for 
marching past 1876. Dead m . , see Dead Combs. 
3 ; also funeral m. Rogue's nt~ -wedding nu (see 
Rogue, Wedding). 

March imaitf), v . I ME. [ a. OF. mar- 
chit , f. marche March sb * ] intr. To border 
upon , on ; to have a common frontier with (to, 
funto). Said of countries, estates, etc., and 
hence of their rulers, owners, or inhabitants. 

The frontiers of Dakota, Montana, and Washington 
tn. with the Canadian Dominion 1889. 

March (mart]), v 2 1515. [a. F. marcher^ 
orig. to tread, trample, hence, to walk.] x. 
intr. To walk in a military manner with regu- 
lar and measured tread ; to walk in step. 
Also, to begin to walk in step (esp. in com- 
mands, os Quick march /), to set out from 
quarters. Freq. with ad vs., as away , forth , 
off, on, out, past. b. quasi-/ra«j, To go upon 
(a warfare) ; to traverse (a distance) in march- 
ing 1619. a. To walk, proceed off, on, out , in 
a steady and deliberate manner 1572. 3. 

transf. and fig. See quots. 1600. 4. trans. 

(causatively). To cause to march or move in 
military order 1 595 ; to force (a person) to go ; 
to march off 1884. 

1. Men that in battle array,.. M. with banner and 
bugle and fife, To the death for their native land 
TbnnvSon, The word Afarth^ given singly, at all 
times denote* that ‘slow time* U to be taken 1833. 
a. Miss Ophelia marched straight to her own chamber 
Mas. Stowe. 3. Without a strain the great ship 
marches by (Jlouuk. It was the president who made 
the enterprise m. Shrink. 4. 1 should be glad to m. 
you to the gate 1896. 

Marcher 1 (m a* Jtjpi). Obs. cxc. Hist. 1440. 
[f. M arch sbP + -f.r *.] f 1. One whose terri- 
tory adjoins that of another. ME. only. a. An 
inhabitant of a march or border district 1470. 

a. Lord M. (pL Lords Marchers), a lord who 
enjoyed royal liberties and had exclusive jurisdiction 
over territory in the marches which he obtained by 
border warfare. Hence Lordship M., territory so 
obtained and held. 

Marcher 2 (mautjw). 1611. [f. March 
v.* + -ER *.] One who marches or walks. 
IlMarchese (mark#**). 1517. [It.; see 

Marquis. J In Italy : A marquis. So tyMar- 
cheea (markka), a marchioness 179 7. 
Marchet, obs. f. Market. 

Marching (ma-Jt/in), vbl. sb. 1560. [f. 

March v.* + -ing *.] The action of M arch v. % . 

attrib. and Comb, j xn. money, the additional pay 
received by officers and Soldiers when marching from 
one place lo anorhci ; m. order, equipment for 
marching ; pi. orders to march. So MaTching/^/. 
a., esp. in m. regiment, one which had not any 
permanent quarters, but was liable to be sent any- 
where 1667. 

Marchioness (miujanea). 15. . , [ad.med. 
L, marchionissa, L marchionem, L marca 
Mark jA 1 , March x. The wife or widow 
of a marquis, or a lady holding in her own right 
the position equal to that of marquis. b. 
allusive . A majd-of-all-work. (See Dickens 
Old C. Shop lvii.) 1883. a. A kind of pear 
ijo6, 3. A size of slate, 22 inches by xx, or 
20 by 12. 1878. 

Ma*rch-land. 1536. [f. March sb.* + 

Land sb. OE. had mearc-landf\ A border 
territory; border-land, frontier-land. 

Ma rch-man. Obs . exc. Nisi, late ME. 
[f. March sb? + Man jA] An inhabitant of 
the marches or borders 
Marchpane (ma*nfjv«n). Superseded by 
Marzipan. 1494. [Occurs as F. massepain. 
It. martapanc, Sp. maeapon, G. manipan. 
Etym. unkn. Various adoptions of continental 
form are recorded.] 1. A paste of pounded 
almonds, sugar, etc., made up l£to cakes, etc* ; 
a cake or fancy form of this. tb. fig. ~x6$a. 
attrib. 1587. tb. quasi-dr//. Dainty, superfine 
-1649. 

fMa*rdd, a. 1656. [ad. L. mattidm K f . 
martin to wither.] ' 1. fc. Withered, wasted, 
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decayed, b. Weak, exhausted. -1822. 9. AL 
fever \ a fever that causes wasting -1684. 
Marcionite (ma'jpdnait). 1540. [ad. late 
L. Marcionita, f. Mansion ; see -ITR 1 .] An 
adherent of the sect founded at Rome by 
Marcion of Sinope, an ascetic gnostic of the 
and c. Also tMa'rcioniat 1449. 

Marcion accepted a* sacred books ten of St. Paul's 
epistles and a garbled form of the gospel of St. Luke, 
and regarded the creation of the woild and the reve- 
lation of the Old Testament as the work of a finite 
and imperfect pod, whose authority is abrogated by 
the manifestation of the supreme God in Jesus Christ 
Marconi (maikJu-ni). 1897. Name of the 
inventor (born 1874) of a system of wireless tele- 
graphy ; used attrib. of this system, and of 
things connected with it. Hence Marconi v., 
to send a marconigram (intr. and trans.) 191^ 
Marco *ni gram, a wireless telegram 1909. Mar- 
comi graph, the apparatus used for transmit- 
ting marconigrams 1903 ; also as vb. 

Marcor (mi ikpx). 1646. [a. L., f. mar- 

dre\ see Marcid .1 fa. gen. Decay, b. Path. 
Emaciation of the body. 

M&rcoslan (majk£a'zi&n). 1587. [f. Eccl. 
Gr. M aptebjoios (app. t Syriac Marqds Marcus) 

+ -an.] Hist. An adherent of a Gnostic system 
founded by one Marcus in the and c. Also adfi 
IlMardl ms (mardi gra). 1848. [Fr. ‘fat 
Tuesday V) Shrove Tuesday ; U.S. as observed 
in New Orleans. 

Mare I (m€»i). [OE. mjjn wk. fem. 

OTeut *marhjA(n)~, f. *marko -* horse, OE1 
mearh) gave mere, mean (16th c.); the present 
form dates from 12th c. and presumably rep* 
oblique ffi of OE murk, mearh horse (rf. far% 
dial. var. of farrow : — OE. feerh, fearh) perht 
infl. by Mare *.] 1. The female of any equine 
animal, esp. of the domestic horse (Equus 
cab alius ). a. transf. , chiefly with implication 
of ' riding 1 1568. ft. A throw in wrestling. 
Also fiying m. 1602. 

t. Grey m. (see Grey a. 4), The two or three- 
leue'd M. ( e= 4 the gallowa ’) 1604. See also Shank. 
i Mare 2. [OE. mare wk. fem. : — OTeut 
*maron- , -bn-, whence OF. mare in cauchemar 
nightmare, f. cauchiert o trample.] x. — NlGHT- 
MARE. a. A spectre, hag -1^29. 

s. Tbe Incubus, which we call the M. Bacom. 
tMarech&l. 1676. [app. an application of 
F. marshal or maricha/eT] A scent or pep- 
fume ; a hair powder scented with it -1B52. 
||Mar6chal Nid (mar^Jal nil). 1867. Also 
anglicized Marshal Niei (maufil nil). [F. f 
named after Adolphe Ntel (t 802-69), Marshal 
of France.] A yellow climbing rose. 
IlMaremma (m&re-mft). PI. maremme. 
1833. [a. It. maremma : — L. maritima , fens 

of maritimus Maritime.] Low marshy insalu- 
brious country by the sea shore. 

Mareschal, obs. f. Marshal 
M are's nest. 1619. [Mare 1.] Orig. in 
phr. to have found a mare’s nest ; to imagine 
that one has discovered something wonderful 
Mare's tail, mares-tail (m8»uzt/U). 1769. 

1. A book-name for aquatic or marsh plants of 
the N.O. Haloragcx, esp. Hiffuris vulgaris. 

a. pi. Long straignt streaks of cirrus, supposed 
to foretoken bad weather 1775. 

Margaret (ma-jgfirAt). ME. [a. OF. Mar - 
garete, - ite (raocLF. Marpterite), ad. late L. 
Margarita, an application of L, mar gar it a 
pearl * see Marg akite L] 1. A female naro«, 
fa. A daisy ; called also herb M. -1640. 3. 

A variety of apple, and also of peax 1664. 
Margarlc (majgte’rik), a. 1819. [ad. F. 
margarique , f, Gr. fsApyapov m fsapyaptrsfi 
pearl + -ique, -ic, in reference to the pearly 
lustre of the crystals or scales.] Chem, In 
Margarlc add : ta. orig. the name given by 
Chevreul to one of the three fatty acids (oleic, 
margaric, stearic), the glyceryl dcrivi. of which 
were thought to form the chief constituents ol 
animal fats. So m. ether 
It was shown by Heintz tn 185* that tbe three fatty 
acids of animal fat are the oleic, palmitic, and steaiiO) 
and that the * margaric ' of Chevreul was really a 
mixture fit palmitic and stearic acid. 

b. Now. applied' to an acid oT compodtlon 

Artificially prepared 1865. Hence 
XATgumte, a salt of m. add. 


» (Ger. KAo). i (Fr. ptm). U (Get. Millter). A(Fr.dwne). 9 (cwrl). « (e») (thfre). ¥(*)■(&&).’ f<Fr. Wffe). 5 (fir, tea, «rth). 
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Hargarin (maMg&rin). Also 4 ne. 1836. 
[ad. F. margarine , f. margarique Margaric ; 
see -in '.] Chem. T'he margarate of glycei yl or 
glyceride of margaric acid. ta. Orig. applied 
to a fatty substance in certain animal and 
vegetable oils, supposed to be the glyceride of 
the * margaric acid ' of Chevreul. really a mix- 
ture of stearin and palmitin. b. Now , the 
glyceride of margaric acid in its later applica- 
tion (see prec. b). 

Margarine (mJ’jgXrra, pop. maid^ar/’n). 
1873. [a. F. margarine , a misapplication of 
the chemical term : see prec.") The legal 
name (by Act 50 and 51 Viet. c. 39) for any sub- 
stitute for butter made from Oleomargarine 
(q. v.), and for all substances made in imitation 
of butter, and offered for sale. 
Margaritaceous (majgfirit/t jbs), a. 1826. 

[f. mod.L. margaritaceus, f. tnargariia ; see 
-aceous.] Nat. Hist. Pearly. 

Margarite 1 (maugaroit). Obs. exc. arch. 
ME. [a. OF', margarite (mod.F. marguerite ), 
ad. L. margarita, ad. Gr. papyapirijs, f, piap- 
yapov pearl, fiapyapos pearl-oyster -f -trijt ; 
see -ite *. Prob. from some oriental lang.] x. 
A pearl, fa. ■= Margaret 2. 

Margarite 2 (majg&roit). 1823. [f. Gr. 
pApyapou pearl + -ite *.] Min. ' Pearl mica 
a hydrous silicate found in scales having a 
pearly lustre. 

Margaritic (mfljg&rilik), a, 1819. [f. L. 
margarita pearl + -1C.] Chem . M. arid : ta. 
used for Chevreul's 'margaric acid' (Mar- 
garic a} ; b. the name given to one of the 
fatty acids resulting from the saponification of 
castor oil. 

Margaritiferous (mSjg&ritif^ros), a. 1656. 
[f. L. margaritife*- (Pliny), f. margarita ; see 
-ferous.] Producing pearls. 

Margarodite (maMg&rdilait). 1849. [ad. 
G. margarodite fl late Gr. fiapyapdibtjt pearly, 
f. ft&pyapor ; see -ite 1 a b.] Min. A variety 
of potash mica having a pearly lustre. 

|| Margaux (ma-jg^u, Fr. marge?). Also 
fmargose. 1705. Claret produced in the 
commune of Margaux (Gironde), France. 

Margay (ma-jg^*). 1781. [a. F. rnargay 

(Buffon), altered from margata, repr. inexactly 
Tupi mbaracaia .] A S. American tiger cat, 
Filis tigrina. 

Marge (maidj\ sb. Now poet, or rhet. 
1551. [ad. F. marge : — L. marginem Mar- 
gin.] — Margin sb. x, 3. 

In-ii’d on mighty Neptune's m. Drayton. 
Margent (ma-jd^ent), sb. Now arch, and 
poet . 1485. [Altered f. Margin sb.] i. « 

Margin sb. 1. 1538. a. — Margin sb. 3. 
1485. tb. The margin of a book as being the 
place for a commentary or summary; hence 
the commentary or summary itself I579~*733- 
4. quasi-rt<//. = marginal 1555. 

*. By slow Meander's m. green Milt. _ a. b. And 
what obscur'd in this faire volume lies. Find written 
in the M. of his eyes Shaks. Hence t Margent v. 
trans. to insert as a marginal note, to add marginal 
notes to 1610-63. 

Margin (maudgin), sb. ME. [ad. L. mar- 
pnem (nom. margo), cogn. w. Mark j^. 1 ] x. 
That part of a surface which lies immediately 
within its boundary ; also, the space immedi- 
ately adjacent to a well, a river, or piece of 
water; an edge, border, or brink, b. Nat. 
Hist. The contour or boundary line of a body, 
or a distinct border differing in texture, etc. 
from the main body 1760. 9. Jig. a. The 

limit below or beyond which something ceases 
to be possible or desirable 1863. b. An 
amount (of space, time, money, material, etc.) 
in addition to what is strictly necessary, serv- 
ing as a provision for contingencies, or the 
like 1852. c. Stockbroking and Comm . A cer- 
tain sum deposited with a broker to cover the 
risk of loss on a transaction on account 1882. 
d. Life-insurance. «= Loading vbl. sb, 2. 1881. 
8* The space on a page between the extreme 
edge and the main body of written or printed 
matter. Often restricted to the margins at the 
sides of the page ('inner* and 'outer* mar- 
gins). ME. 4. a. Joinery, The flat part of the 
stiles and rails of framed work. b. Building , 


etc. That part of a course of slates, plates, etc. 
which is not covered by the next course 1678. 

s. On the M. of a Lake, close to the Edge of the 
Water J774. a. a. No tax can be levied from those 
who are on the m. of bare subsistence Rogers, 
b. The narrow m. of profit Rogers. Comb, m. 
draft, draught = Draft sb. 6 a. 

Margin (mSudgin), v, 1607. [f. prec. sb. 
Cfl F. marginer.] x. trans. To furnish with 
marginal notes. n. To specify in the margin 
of a page 1640. 3. To provide with a margin, 

edge, or border 1715. 4. Storkbroking, To 

deposit a margin upon (stock) 1889. 
Marginal fma'xd^in&l). 1576. [ad. mod.L. 

marginalise f. margin -, margo, MARGIN sb. 1 
A. adj. 1. Written or printed in the margin of 
a pa^e, as m . note , reference \ also, having 
marginal notes. 9. Pertaining to an edge, 
border, or boundary ; situated at the extreme 
edge (of an area, etc.) 1658. 3. That 

is on the margin below or beyond which some- 
thing ceases to be possible or desirable 1887. 

1. T M. finger 1 a finger or hand set in the margin to 
call attention to something; hence Jig. a. A m. 
growth of willow and flag Black. 3. M. prices 1887. 

B. sb. A marginal note, reference, or decora- 
tion. Now rare . 1602. Hence Ma rginal v, 
trans . Margent v. Ma*rginally adv. 

fl Marginalia (maid^n/ilia), sb, pi. 183a. 
[L. neut. pi. of marginalis Marginal.] Mai- 
ginal notes. 

Marginate (mS'jd^in^l), a . 1777. [ad. L. 

margin at us , margin a re.] Nat . Hist, and 
Path. Having a distinct margin. So Met* 
gloated ppl. a. 1727. 

Marginate v. 1609. [f. L. 

marg/nat-, marginare.] fx. trans . To anno- 
tate with marginal notes. 2. To furnish with 
a margin or border 1623. Hence Margina*- 
tion, a marginated appearance or marking. 

Margined (ma'jd^ind), a. 1826. [f. Mar- 
gin sb. or v, + -ED.] Chiefly Nat. Hist, and 
Bot, Having a margin; marginate. (Often 
as pple. followed by 'with'.) 

Marginicidal (ma'id^inisai 1889. 

[f. L. marginal )- , margo + -cid- to cut + -AL.] 
Bot. Dehiscent by the disjunction of the unitea 
margins of the carpels. 

|| Margosa (majg<7tt*s&). 1813. [Short for 
amargosa , fern, of amargoso bitter.] An 
E. Indian tree, Melia Azaairachta , yielding 
a bitter oil. 

Margravate (m 5 ugp/v<tt). 1802. [f. next 
+ -ate >.] «- Margraviatf.. 

Margrave (ma-jgrriv), Hist. Also mark- 
grave, mar(k)gra£ etc. 1551. [a. MDu. 

markgrave (mod.Pu. markgraaf), jit. - count 
of a mark or border territory'; see Mark sb .* 
and Grave j£.*] A German title, orig. of a 
military governor of a border province; sub- 
seq. the hereditary title of certain princes of 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

Margraviate (raLrgr*i*vi,A). 1702. [ad. 
med. L. *margraviatus, f. margravius Mar- 
GKAVE.] The territory ruled by a margrave. 
Margravine (ma’jgr/vin). 1692. [a. Du. 
markgravin , fern, of markgraaf MakGRAVB.] 
The wife of a margrave. 

Marguerite (maugSrrt). 1866. [a. F. 

marguerite (see Margaret).] The Ox-eye 
Daisy, Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum ; also 
C, frutescens or Paris Daisy. Blue BL, A go- 
th sea ( Detris ) easiest is , 

Marian (me»'ri&n), sb. 1 1567. A female 
name. See also Maid Marian. 

Marian (me*ri&n), a . and sb.% 1608. [f. 

L. Maria Mary + -AN.] A. adj. 1, Pertain- 
ing to the Virgin Mary 1701. 9. Pertaining to 
Mary Queen of England or her time (15153-8) 
1608. a. Relating to Mary Queen of Scots 
(1542-87) 1902. B. sb. 1. A worshipper of the 
Virgin Mary 1635. a. An adherent of Mary 
Queen of Scots 1893. 8* An English Roman 
Catholic of Queen Mary's reign 1809. 

A. a. The M. persecution in England 1608. 

Marie, obs. f. Marry. 
fMariet* *597. [■• F. Mariette , fl Marie 

< Mary.] The Canterbury Bell, Campanula 
Medium -1658. 

1 Marigcnoua (mRri'dgAias), a, 1599. [CL. 


mare sea + -gen + -OUS.] Produced in or by 
the sea. 

Marigold (msrrigffuld). ME. [fl Mary 
(prob. the Virgin Mary) +gold, obs. name of the 
flower.] x. The name of several plants having 
golden or bright yellow flowers, a. A plant of 
the genus Calendula (N.O. Composite), csp. C, 
officinalis , common in country gardens, b. Any 
plant of the genus Tagetes , native to S. America 
and Mexico, and much cultivated in gardens. 
African m., 7 *. eret ta ; French m., T. patula. 
1548. c. Chrysanthemum segetum ; usu. CoRN- 
m. t also field", wild, yellow m. 1578. d. Fig tn. 
(see Fig sb. 1 ). Also Marsh marigold. 9. A 
variety of apple (in full m. apple). ? Obs. 1577. 

Comb. \ m. apple (see a) ; m. bird, finch, the 
golden-crested wren or kinglet. Regains crirtatus | 
m. window Arch., a rose window. 

|| Mari kina (mserikPnfl). 1774. [repr. Tupi 
tniriqumd.] The silky tamarin, Midas rosaiia, 
|| Marimba (miri*mb&). 1704. [Congo.] A 
kind of xylophone, used by natives in Africa. 

|] Marimcmda (mterimp'nd&). 1758. [Amer. 
Sp.l A spider-monkey of tropical America, 
A teles belzebuth. 

|| Marina (mArPnll). Also etron. -O. 1805. 
[ It. and Sp. | A promenade or esplanade by 
the sea. 

Marinade (moeiindl-d), sb. 1704. [a. F. 

marinade , ad. Sp. marinada , f. marinar to 
pickle in brine, f. marino Marine a.] A 
pickle, generally composed of wine and vine- 
gar, with herbs and spices, in which fish or 
meat is steeped ; also, the fish or meat thus 
pickled. So Ma*rinade v. to steep in m. ; to 
marinate 1682. 

Marinate Cmsc-rimrit), v. 1645. [fl prec. : 
see -ate 3 . J trans . To pickle (fish, etc.) with 
marinade. 


Marine (mirrn). ME. [a. F. marin (fem. 
-inc) : — L. mar inns, f. mare sea.] A. adj. x. Of 
or belonging to, found in, or produced by the 
sea; Zool. inhabiting the deep sea, pelagic, 
tb. Of sculptured figures, etc. : Kepiesenting 
sea-gods, fishes, sea-shells, etc. -1741. c. Of 
a painter ; That depicts sea subjects 1883. 
ta. Belonging to, or situated at, the sea-side, 
maritime -1728. 3. Connected with the sea ; 

pertaining to shipping, a navy, or naval force ; 
relating to naval matters 1551. 4. Of soldiers : 
Serving on board ship, ns m. force 169a 5. 

Used or for use at sea 1704. 

1. M. denudation is not equally active at all depths 
of the sea Huxlxy. M. rainbow : a rainlww formed 
on sea-spray. t bf. acid (Old Chem.) : the acid ob- 
tained from m. salt, hydrochloric acid. < 3. M. board t 
an esm^'ishment at a port for carrying into effect the 
provision*' of the Merchant Shipping Act. M. in- 
surance, insurance against perils at sea. 5. M. 
barometer , chronometer , galvanometer . watch. M. 
glue, an adhesive composition used in snip carpentry. 

B. sb. ti. f ■» F. marine.] The sea-coast; a 
promenade by the sea; also, the country or 
district near the coast -1703. 9. [■* F. 

marine.] The shipping, fleet, navy, or naval 
service of a country ; sea-going vessels collec- 
tively, esp. with reference to nationality or 
class, as mercantile m. (now the chief use) 
1669. || 3. The continental counterpart of the 

English Admiralty (as a department of the 
government) 1784. 4. One who serves on 

board ship. fa. A mariner -1634. b. A 
soldier who serves on board a man-of-war ; one 
of a body of troops enlisted to do military ser- 
vice on board ship, at dockyards, etc. ; also in 
pi, used collectively X672. 5. Painting. A sea 
piece 1846. 

a. In the summer time every evening the m. is full 
with all sorts of people with musick, singing, and 
dancing 1687. a. France knew that America had the 
largest mercantile m. Cobden. 4. b. Royal Marines, 
troops who serve on British men-of-war. PhK Tea 
that to the marines 1 a coiloq. expression of disbelief, 
5. One of the marines of Salvator Rusxih. 

Marined (m&rf nd), a. 1893. [fl Marins 
a, + -ED.] Her. An epithet for an animal that 
has the lower part of the body tike a fish. 
Mariner (mscrinax). ME. [a. AF. mariner 
» F. marinier, f. L. marinus MARINS a.] 1. 

A sailor, seaman; in law, any person em- 
ployed on a ship. ta. • Marine sb. 4 b. *649- 
1699. 

t. Master m. % fa captain of a merchant rawil f 


«(num). a (pm), cm (loud), p (cirt). , (Fr. cWf). # (ewr). si (/, eyt). , (Fr. eu<l< vie), i («ft). /(Psych*). p(«h«i). 
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A skilled seaman certified as competent to command 
a merchant vessel. Comb, mariner's compass, 
needle (see these words). Hence tMa'ilnership, 
seamanship 1542-1613. 

Marine store (s. 1831. 1. pi Old ship's 
materials as an object of merchandise 1831. a. 
sing. A shop where such old odds and ends 
(old iron, bottles, etc) are sold 1837. 
attrib. as marine start dealer \ 

Mariolatry (me»np*lktri). 1613. [f. Gr. 
Mapla Mary + \arpcta (see Latria, -lathy), 
after Idolatry.] The idolatrous worship of 
the Virgin Mary. Hence Mario’later, one 
who practises Mariolatry. Mario'latroua a . 
characterized by Mariolatry. 

Marionette (maeri^nel). i6ao. [a. F. 

marionnette, f. Marion , dim. of Marie M ARY ; 
see -ette.] x. A puppet actuated by strings 
and used to represent persons (or animals) in 
action. Also fig \ 9. The buffle-headed duck, 

Bucephala albeola 1838. 3, attrib. 1856. 

x The m. -players will please the children Jowett. 

Mariposa lily (maeripdusadidi). 188a. [f. 
Sp. mariposa butterfly.] A plant of the genus 
Calochortus, native to California and Mexico. 
Marish (mse'riJY poet . and dial. [ME. 
mareis, mares, a. (O)F. marais med.L. ma- 
rt scus, a. OTeut. *mari tk»- Marsh sb . ) A. sb. 
= Marsh. fi. adj. Marshy; such as is pro- 
duced in a marsh 1543. 

A. As Ev’ning Mist Ris’n from a River o’re the m. 
glides Milt. B. H App. associated with L. mare sea, 
and hence = salt. Her cheekes o'reflowne With m. 
teares Quari.es. 

Marist (me**rist). 1877. C a - F. Mariste , f. 
Marie Mary; see -1ST.] A member of the 
Roman Catholic Society of Mary, devoted to 
the work of foreign missions and to teaching. 

Marital (maeTitftl), a. 1603. [ad. L. tnari- 
talis, f. maritus husband ; see -AL .1 z. Per- 
taining or relating to a husband; nusbandly 
1616. 9. Of or pertaining to marriage ; matri- 

monial. Hence Marita‘lity, excessive affec- 
tion of a wife for her husband. M&'ritally 
adv. as if married. 

Maritime (mae-ritaimy Also f-ayne, 
-on(e, -in f e (after OF. variant forms). 1^50. fad. 
L, marititnus , f. mari mare sea + suffix - limus 
(as in fini limus, intimus , etc.).] A. adj. i. 
Hordering on the sea; living near the sea- 
coast 1598. to. Living or found near the sea 
1608. 9. Connected with the sea; relating to 

or dealing with matters of commerce or naviga- 
tion on the sea 1591. 8* Of a fighting force : 

Intended for service at sea 1550. 4. Of, per- 

taining to, arising from, or existing in. the sea. 
Now rare or Obs. 1624. 6- Nautical 1743. 

1. Brittany (a marittimo part of France) Sia T. Her- 
iier r, A m, people 1854. b. The coarse m. cabbage 
1816. a M. Insurance “ marine insurance. M. 
Interest, premium or interest ovi a bottomry bond. 5. 
He was far from having a in. appearance Dickens. 

B. sb. +t. The sea-coast; a country or dis- 
trict adjoining the sea -1657. fa. A person 
living near the sea 1655. 

Marjoram (ma-jdapram). late MF.. [a. OF. 
majorant , * marjoraine . I Ml. etym. unkn.] 
Any plant of the genus Origanum (N.O. I a- 
biatae ] ; esp. the Wild M.. O. vulgare , and the 
Sweet M.. 0 L Major ana, an aromatic herb used 
in cookery. 

Mark (miUk), sb . 1 TOE. meat*, Anglian 
mere, str. fem., boundary, landmark, sign 
OTeut. * mar Ad, cogn. w. L. margo Mar- 
gin. Early adopted into Romanic (F. marque. 
It. etc. marca). Prim, sense prob. 1 boundary '.] 
L Boundary. 1. A boundary, frontier, 
limit ; rarely in pi territories. Obs. exc. 
Hist, or arch. 9. Hist . Name in medieval 
Germany for the tract of land held in common 
by a village community. Hence applied to 
tracts of land similarly held In primitive Teut. 
times. Also attrib., as in m. -system . etc. 1848. 
3. Used to represent G. Mark as the name of 
certain principalities, asp. the Mark of Bran- 
denburg 1796. 

s. Each community occupied a territory or m., 
which was divided into three, or rather four portions 

,B S. Sign of a boundary, position, etc. + 1. - 
Landmark i. -1697. T*- A stone or other 

monument set up or standing as a memorial 
or u 1 guide -«S 9 l - *• A target, butt, or 
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other object set up to be aimed at. Hence 
transf the thing that is aimed at in shooting 
or throwing. ME. f b. The quarry of a hawk, 
etc. -1691. c. Boxing slang. The pit of the 
stomach, the * wind ' 1747. d. fig. 1549. e. 
Bowls. The jack. Also, a proper bowling dis- 
tance or a position allowed for the jack. 1630. 
4. A post, etc. placed to indicate the terminal 
point of a race ; a goal. Often fig . , an object 
desired. ME. 5. An object on shore or at 
sea serving as a guide to travellers, esp. a 
Landmark, leading-mark. Sea-mark. ALo 
fig. late ME. 

1. Covbkdai.b Dent, xxvii. 17, 3. Do not look from 

the in. to the arrow and back again ‘Stonehenge 
d. A m. to wrath, and hate, and wrong assign'd 
1586. Phr. Rasy m. (colloq.) : a thing easily attained. 
He side, far from, near, short of, wide 0/ the m . ; 
to hit , miss the tn ., to attain or miss some desired 
object or end. 4. Let this l»e our perpetual marke, 
to aide all men faithfully 1561. 5. Men that have 

past by a Rock at Sea, set up some m., thereby to 
remember their former danger, and avoid it Hodbks. 

IIL A sign, indication. 1. A sign, token, 
symptom {of something) OE. b. A character- 
istic property ; a criterion 1522. c. spec. A de- 
pression caused by a fold in the enamel of a 
horse's incisor tooth, which gives some in- 
dication of the age of the animal. Also m. of 
mouth. Also yfr.late ME. 9. A sign affixed or 
impressed for distinction, a. A device, stamp, 
seal, label, brand, inscription, wntten charac- 
ter, or the like, indicating ownership, quality, 
etc. ME. b. A badge, brand, etc., assumed 
by ur imposed on a person ; occas. in pi 
tinsignia ME. c. A cross, or the like, used 
by illiterate persons in place of a signature 
OE. d. A written symbol 1737. e. (a) Good, 
bad tn. : a written character used to indicate 
an instance of good or bad conduct respective- 
ly; hence fig. a point noted to’ a person’s 
credit or discredit, (b) The unit of the nume- 
rical award given by a teacher or examiner to 
a candidate in a competitive examination, etc. 
1829. tt In scliools, a badge worn by the 
pupil who had last committed some particular 
fault 1832-55. g. Her. A small charge added 
to a coat of arms as a sign of distinction ; esp. 
in m. of CadkNCY 1702. h. Freemasonry. 
Used attrib. (with reference to sense 111 . 2a), 
to designate a degree, grade, or rank immedi- 
ately superior to that of a free and accepted 
mason (see Combs.). 3. A line, dot, object, 
etc. intended to record or indie ite position 
1460. b. Naut . A measured notification on a 
hand lead-line, indicated by a piece of white, 
blue, or red bunting, a piece of leather, or a 
knot 1769. c .fig. 1765. d. Rugby Football 
The heel-mark on the ground, made by a 
player who has obtained a fair catch 1867. 4. 

A visible trace or impression diversifying a 
surface, as a line, dot, stain, discoloration, 
scar, or the like ME. 5. That which is signi- 
fied by a mark. fa. Those who bear a par- 
ticular mark or stamp {fig.}; a person’s race, 
sect, etc. -1555. b. A particular brand, make, 
quality, or size of an article 1488. c. vulgar . 
That which suits one’s taste 1760. 6. {God) bless 
(or save) the m . : an exclam., prob. originally a 
formula to avert an evil omen, and hence used 
by way of apology for mentioning anything 
horrible, disgusting, or profane. In mod. 
literary use (after Shaks.), an expression of 
impatient scorn. 1591. 7. A die or stamp for 

impressing a manufacturer's mark on goods 
1797. 

t Is it not a great Marque of Honor f Gals. Marks 
of Truth, of Falsehood Watts a a. The first of 
these [Hall-marks] was the A'/Vx mark— a leopard’s 
or lion’s head crowned 1885. Ear-, Hall-, 1 rade 
mark, q.v. to. God’s m., m. 0/ clergy, of holy church : 
the tonsure. M. of the Beast : see Rev. xvL a and 
Beast sb, 3, d. A m. of interrogation (?) 186a. 3. 

Plimsolls m. \ a load-line required by the Merchant 
Shipping Act* 1876. to be placed upon the hull of a 
British vessel. To be above, beneath, near, under, up 
to, within them. x to be above (etc.) a fixed or recog> 
nixed standard. Athletics. A line indicating the 
starting-point. 4- To team, make a as. t to leave or 
make a permanent, important, or obvious Impression. 
To make one's m. : to attain distinction. 5. a. Moore 
wikkedneese Than all the m, of Adam may redresee 
Chauchr, a . 

IV. Remark, notice. fi. Attention, notice 
-1823. n. Of m . : noteworthy, important, con- 
spicuous. Also of great, little , etc. m, 1590. 
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a. A fellow of no marke, nor likelyhood Shaks. 

V. attrib. and Comb . : m.-boat, a boat moored at a 
particular spot as a sea-mark ; m.-book, a book lor 
recording marks ; -lodge, a lodge of mark masons ( 
m. man, m. mason, m. master (mason), a free, 
mason holding a certain rank in mark ma»onry (cf. 
111. ah)) m. tooth, the tooth of a horse containing 
the m. (cf. HI. x c) \ -vessel « mark-boat. 

Mark (maik), sb.'l [Found in all Teut. 
aud Rom. laugs. ; late OE. marc neut.] 1. A 
denomination of weight (chiefly for gold and 
silver) ; usu. regarded as *= 8 ounces. Now 
u.^ed only to represent its continental equiva- 
lent. 9 . A money of account, orig. represent- 
ing the value of a mark weight of pura silver. 

a. In England, ■= 13J. 4 d. or f of the £ ster- 
ling. Obs. exc. Hist. OE. b. In Scotland, *= 
13J. 4 d. Scots, * 13 id. English. 1480. c. 
Repr. the continental word in its various forms, 
as a name of foreign moneys of account 1475. 
3. As the name of a coin. a. In Scotland, a 
coin worth 13 s. 4 d. Scots. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1480. to. Used as the name of various coins 
on the Continent, etp. a silver coin of the Ger- 
man Empire first issued in 1875, and formerly 
worth slightly less than the Eng. shilling 1727. 

Mark (majk), v. [OE. tnearcian OTeut. 
*tnarkdjan, f. *markd Mark sb . 1 Some senses 
are due to F. marquer .] 

I. To put a mark upon. 1. trans. To trace 
out boundaries for; to plot out (ground); to 
set out the ground plan of (a building) ; pg. to 
plan out, design. Also with out. 9. To make 
a mark or marks on (anything) OE. Also 
absol. b. spec . To put an identifying mark on 
linen, etc. 1530. c. Comm. To attach to (an 
article) figures or signs indicating the price 
1894. d. pass. To have or bear naiural marks. 
Also fig. ME. 3. To form or portray by mak- 
ing marks ME. A- fig- To designate as if by 
placing a mark upon ; to destine. tALo with 
complement, to designate as being (so and so). 
OE. Also with out. b. To separate from 
something else as by a line or distinctive mark. 
Now chiefly with off. 1703. 5. To express or 

indicate by marks or signs OE. b. In games ; 
To record (the points gained by the players). 
Chiefly absol., and in phr. to m. the game . 
1816. c. Of a graduated instrument: To 
show, register (so many degrees, etc.) 1882. 

6. In immaterial sense: a. To make per- 
ceptible by some indication Z904. b. To 
manifest (one’s approval, displeasure, etc.) by 
some act, or by reward or punishment 1791. 

7. To be a mark of or upon 1687. b. pass. Of 
lines, features, etc.: To be (more or less) 
strikingly noticeable 1824. c. To be a dis- 
tinguishing mark or feature of. Often pass., 
to be characterized, distinguished, or made 
remarkable (now only const, by) i6bi. 8. 
Mil a. To indicate the pivots, formations, etc. 
in military evolutions 1796. b. To m. time : to 
move the feet as in marching, but without ad- 
vancing. Also transf. and fig. 1833. 

a. My bodie ’s mark'd With Roman Swords Shaks 
I can get no pen that will m. Shkllkv. c. Phr. To 
m. down : tojabel (gopda) with a lower figure ; to re- 
duce the indicated price oC So To tn. up ; to mark 
at a higher price 4. If we are inarkt to die Shaks* 
Melancholy mark'd him for her own Gray. 5. He 
draws the chart and marks the sunken reefs 1879. 

b. One large round one [counter] that marks 500 
|Cavendish\ _ Phr. Tom. up (colloq.) : to add (an 
item) to an existing tavern score; hence, to give credit 
for. 6. a. Tom the., accent by a. .prolongation of 
the first note of the bar 1904. 7. Wolfs coming to 
Halie in 1783.. marks an era [etc.] M. Arnold, c. 
No triumph— no exultation., marks her manner Cow- 
dsn Clarks. 

IL f 1. To direct (one's way). Also refi. and 
intr. to proceed, advance. -1596. fa. To aim 
a blow or missile at ; to strike, bit -1529. 

IIL i. To notice or keep the eye upon ; to 
observe. Now poet, and rket. ME. a. To 
consider; to give heed or attention to. Often 
With well. ME. 3. Sport . a- trans. To note 
and keep in mind the spot to which (the game) 
has retired after being ' put up '. Also to m. 
down. 1450. to. Football To keep dose to (an 
opponent) in order to hamper him if he re- 
ceives the ball 2887, 4. absol or intr. To take 
notice) to fix (one's) attention; to consider. 
Occas. : To ascertain by observation {what, 
whether, etc.). 1536. 

s. 80 near that . .1 could tn. him well, Myself unseen 
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Wokmw. She quickened hef pace to m. him In the 
glory of rhe battle Mkrkoith. a Marke the perfect 
man. and behold the vpright t for the end of that 
man is peace Fs. xxxvii 37. 4. Marke, 1 pray you, 

and see how this man socket h mischiefs s Kings xx. 7. 

Marked (m&ikt), ppl. a. OE. ff. Mark 
sb. 1 and v. + -ED. j x. Having a visible mark. 
Also, affixed as a mark ; expressed by a mark. 
3. Marked man : one whose doings are watched 
with suspicion or hostility 1833. 3. Easy to 

distinguish or recognize 1795. 

m. bar, a particular form of pig-iron j xn. iron ™ 
Marked bar\ m. proof, an impression of an en- 
graving in which some detail is left unfinished as a 
mark of an early state of the plate. Hence Mark- 
edly (mSulcAdli) adv ., -ness. 

Marker (ma'jkax). i486, [f. Mark v. + 

-er 1. One who marks (see Mark*/.), a. 
One who marks game. b. One who records 
the score in games, esp. billiards, or at target 
practice 1533. a. An implement for marking 
| 7»S* 3* A book-marker 185a. 4. L 7 .S. A 

tablet or other permanent memorial 1906. 
Market (mii’jket), sb. [Lnte OE. market , 

а. ONF. market : — L. mercatus , f. mcrcari to 

trade ; see Mercantile. Early adopted into 
Teut, langs.] x. The meeting together of 
people for the purchase and sale of provisions 
or live stock, publicly exposed, at a fixed time 
and place; the time of this; also, the company 
assembled, a. Law, The privilege granted to 
the lord of a manor, a municipality or other 
body, to establish a meeting of persons to buy 
and sell OE. 3. An open space or covered 
building in which cattle, provisions,. etc. are 
exposed for sale ; a market-place, market- 
house ME. 4. The action or business of buy- 
ing and selling ; a purchase or sale ; a (good 
or bad) bargain {tit. and fig.). Obs. exc. as in 
phrases (see below). 1535. +b. The marketing 

of (a commodity) -1680. 5. Sale as controlled 

by supply and demand ; hence, demand 1689. 

б. Opportunity of buying or selling 1684. 7. 

Price in the market, market value. Also fig. 
1535. 8. A place or seat of trade; a country, 

district, etc. in which there is a demand for 
articles of trade; hence, the trade of such a 
country, etc. 1615, 

t. kntgh m . : the time when the m. is busiest, fig. 
Sell when you can, you are not for all markets SiiAtts. 
Phr. To br/ng to m . : to offer for sale {lit. and fig.). 
To bring out's eggs (or one's hogs) to a bad ttt . : to 
fail in one’s schemes* M. overt (in Land) t open m. f 
tlie exposal of vendible goods in an open place »*o that 
any one who passes by may see them. 4. The Juncio 
. willing to make the best of a had nu, prepare for 
war 166a. To make a or one's market of (some- 
thing) : to make (it> an object of bargaining or profit. 
To mar another's, or one's own m. : to spoil nis or 
ones own trade (lit. and fig.). To mend one's m. j to 
improve one’s bargain. 6. Heunl. iv. iv. *4 (Qo. a). 

5. The extra quantity can only find a m., by calling 
forth an additional demand equal to itself Mill. 
Phr, To make a m. (Stock Exchange) : _ to induce 
active dealing in a stock or shares, by being both a 
buyer and a seller at about the same price j to bring 
an enterprise to the notice of the public by interesting 
dealeis in it (by means of options or otherwise) 1899. 

6. Phr. To loss one's m. : to miss one's chance of 
doing husiness. To overstand one's »n. t to stand out 
about terms till the opportunity is lost. Them.: the 
particular trade or traffic in the commodity specified 
in the context Chiefly in or on the ut. To Be in the 
m. : (of a person) to be a buyer ) (of a possession) to 
be offered for sale (so to com* into the tn.). To en* 
grow the m . : to buy up the stock of .my commodity 
in order to soil it again at an enhanced price. 7. 
These lands at present would sell at a low in. Burk*. 
8. Wars for a m. 1891. 

Comb. : m. bell, a bell rungAo announce the com- 
mencement of a m.| m. cross, a crisis erected in a 
n». -place ; -custom, the dues levied on gooda brought 
to in. j -garden, a piece of land on which vegetables 
are grown for the in. ; hence m.-gardener ; m, man, 
one who deals in a m. j -place. Square, a square or 
wide open space where a m. is held ; -rate, the cur- 
rent value of a commodity 1 -stead arch. market - 
place t m. town, a town which has the privilege of 
holding a ni. 1 -value, saleable value. 

Market (ma-xket), v. 1455. [f, prcc. sb.] 
x, traru. To sell ; also, to bring or send to 
market. 8. intr. To buy and sell in a market ; 
to go to market with produce; to purchase 
provisions 1635. 

s. TbeTreasuter . .for a Price Mercates his Maisler, 
to extend his Purse G. Daniel. 

Marketable (ma‘ikttab r l), a. 1600. [f. 

E rec. + -able.] x. Capable of being tnar- 
etedl that finds a ready market; saleable. 
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a. Concerned with trade. Of price, value ; 
That may be obtained in buying or selling. 
x6oa. 

s. One of them Is a plains Fish, and no doubt m. 
Shako* Unpossessed of any m. talent 1851. a* To 
enlarge the m. aiea by [etc.] 1879. 

Marketeer (marketl»\x). US. 283a. [See 
-6KR.1 One who sells in a market. 

Marketer (mauketai). U.S. 1787. [f. 

Market v. + -er L] One who goes to mar- 
ket ; one who buys or sells in a market. 
Marketing (ma iketig), vbl. sb. 1561. [f. 
Market v . + -ing 1 .] x. The action of 
Market v . a. a. Something bought in the j 

market 1701. b. Produce to be sold in the ' 
market ; also, a consignment of such produce 
1886. I 

|| Markhor(e (maukpj). Also markhoor. j 
1867. [Pers. mdrkhdr, lit. ‘serpent-eater'.] 
A large wild goat (Capra falconeri), of N. India. | 

Marking (m5*jkirj),z^/.jA ME. [f. Mark j 
v. + -ing l .] x. The action of Mark v. a. 
concr. A mark or pattern of marks ME. 

s. I doe confesse much of the hearing of it, but little 
of the m. of it Shaks. 

attrib. and Comb . : m. board, (a) aboard for regis- 
tering the score in certain games ; (b) a board in the 
Stock Exchange upon which transactions are posted s 
m. ink, (a) an lntieliMe ink for marking linen, etc. j 
(b) a mixture for marking packing-cases with a stencil, 
etc. 1 m. iron, a branding iron; m.-nut, the fruit of 
the tree Semecarpvs Anacardium ^ the juice of which 
makes an indelible black stain on linen, etc. 

Markis, etc., obs. var. of Marquis, etc. 
Marksman (ma\iksm£n). 1660. [L 
mark's, genitive of Mark sb . 1 + Man sb.'] x. 
One skilled or practised in aiming at a mark; 
spec, one who readies a certain recognized de- 
gree of proficiency in rifle practice. 3. One 
who makes a mark in place of a signature 
1777. Earlier tMa'rkman 1577-1654. 

a. The.. drover who signed the contract was a m. 
1885. Hence M&'rkBmanship, the function, quality, 
or art of a m. 

Ma*rk worthy 9 a . 1837. [f. Mark sb? + 
Worthy a., after G. merkwiirdig.] Worthy of 
note. 

Marl (tnfixl), sb. late ME. [a. OF. marie 
(in mod.F. repl. by mame ) : — late L. margila % 
dim. of I*, marga, stiid by Pliny to be a Gaulish 
wd.] 1. A kind of soil consisting principally 
of clay mived with carbonate of lime, valuable 
as a fertilizer. 3. poet. Used genetically for ; 
Earth 1590. 

x. Red m.: (/*) m. of a red colour) (b) reddle | (c) 
Geol. the New Red Sandstone. Fuming tn . : used 
symbolically, after Milton, in ret to the torments of 
hell {F. L. 1. 996). 

Comb. I xn.-grass. Zigzag Clover, T rifolium 
medium ; also Red Clover, T. pratense\ -atone 
Geol.y argillaceous and ferruginous limestone, which 
lies between the upper and lower Lias of England. 

Hence JHarla*ceoua, Ma*rly adjs. resembling, 
composed of, or abounding in m. 

Marl (mail), v? Inte ME. [f. Marl sb. 
Cf. F. mamer. ] To apply marl to (ground) ; 
to fertilize with marl. 

fig. Marl’d with bleaching bones H. Colbwdo*. 

Marl (maxi), v? 1435. [a. Du. and LG. 

marlen , app. a frequent, f. MDu. merren to 
tie.] Naut , To fasten with marline; to se- 
cure together by a succession of hnlf-hitches; 
to wind marline or other small stuff round (a 
nope), securing it with a hitch at each turn. 
Qrig. in M&Tling vbl. sb. used attrib . in nu* 
card. - line , - twine « Marline. 

Marled (maild), ppl. a. 1603. Chiefly 
Sc. Also marled. [Cf. OF. mere l U.] Mar- 
bled, sjxxtted, screaked. So Marl a. 

Marline (mS'ilm). Also marling, etc. 
24x7, [a. Du. marlijn (f. mat Ten to bind + 

lijn Line sb . a ).] Naut. Small line of two 
strands, used for seizings. 

Marline-spike, marlinspike (ma-ilin- 

spaik). 1636. [orig. app. mar ling-spike, C 
marling vbl. sb. (f. Marl v?) + Spike sb.] 
1. Naut. An iron tool tapering to a point, nsed 
to separate the strands of rope in splicing, as a 
lever in marling, etc. a. A sailor's name for a 
tropic bird (Phatthon) and a jhger or skua-gull 
(Stercorarius), In allusion to the two long 
pointed tail-feathers 1867. * 

Marllte (mauUii). Also -yte. 1794. [f. 
Marl sb . + -ite*.] Min. A variety of marl 
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which resists the action of the air. Hence 
Marli'tic a. 

Marl-pit (mj-ilpit). late ME. [£Mam.jA] 
A pit from which marl is dug. 

Marmalade (maMmhllki). 1480. [a. F. 

marmelade, a. Pg. marmelada, f. marmelo 
quince, repr. L. melimelum , a. Gr., f. filKa 
honey + ftfj\o v apple.] z. A preserve made 
by bailing fruits (orig. quinces, now usu. 
Seville oranges) with sugar. a. The fruit of 
Lucuma mammosa ; also, the tree itself. Alse 
called natural m. 1797. 

attrib. m.-tree, the mammee-sapota (see sense a). 

Marmarosis (maim&rdh sis). 1880. [f. Gr. 
jjuapnapot marble + -osis. | Geol, The conver- 
sion of limestone into marble by metamor- 
phism. So MATmarlse v* to subject to m. 1893. 

Mannolito (maMmdtoit). x8aa. [Referred 
to Gr. fsapfialpuv to shine ; see -LITE.] Min, 
A laminated serpentine, of a pearly lustre and 
pale green eolour. 

Marmoraceous (maimbrfljas), a. i8aa. 

[ f. L. marmor Marble ; see -aCeous.] Per- 
taining to, or like, marble. 

Marmorate (mfi'xmdrrit), a. 1537. [ad. L. 

marmot atus, marmor a re, f. marmor.] +1. 
Overlaid with marble. 9 . Nat. Hist, Varie- 
gated or veined like marble 1826. 

Marmoreal (maim6®*rflLl ), a. poet, and 
rhet. X798. [f. L. marmoreus (f. marmor) -f 

-al.] i. Resembling marble or a marble 
statue, a. Made of marble 1825. 

m. Minaret And terrace and at. spue 1880. 

Marmorize, v. 1897. [1. L. marmor + 

-I7.E.J -cMARMARIZE. 

Marmoae (ma*xm^s). 1774. [a. F. mar* 
most (Duffon), perh. from colonial Du.] One 
of several species of small S. Amer. opossums 
which have only a rudimentary pouch and 
carry their young on their back. 

Marmoset (maum^zet). late ME. [a. OF. 
marmouset grotesque image; origin obscure.] 
ti. A grotesque figure -1736. 9 . fa. In early 

use: Any small monkey. b. Now restricted 
to the tropical Amer. monkeys of the family 
Hapalidm (or Mi did*'), comprising two 
genet a, Hapale (the true marmosets) and 
Midas (the tamarins). t 3 - Applied; &. 
to a woman or child ; cf. monkey -1754. b. to 
a man, as a term of abuse or contempt ; ct 
ape. CXcus. (as in OF.) a favourite. -1825. 

a. I have seen her.. as changeful as a marmoset 
Scott. 

Marmot (mSum^t). 1607. [ad. F. mar - 
motte fem., prob. an altered form of Romanscb 
murmont : — L. *murem mantis * mountain 
mouse \] A rodent of the genus Arctomy r or 
subfamily Arctomy inx of the squirrel family, 
esp. A. marmot t a , sometimes called the Alpine 
marmot Also applied (with qualification) to 
other animals of the same or allied genera. 

U Marocain (mwtd k*’n). 2993. [F. mare- 
cain, f. Maroc Morocco.] A dress fabric of 
wool, silk^ or cotton, having a wavy texture. 

Maronite (marnlnait). 1511. [ad. late 
L. Maronita , f. Maron name of the Syrian 
founder of the sect (4LI1 c.) ; see -ite L J One of 
a sect of Syrian Christians, dwelling in Leba- 
non and Anti-Lebanon; orig. Monothelites, 
but subseq. united With the Roman Church. 

Maroon (mkrw-n), sbl and a. 1594. [a. 
F. mar r on, ad. It mar tone, ] A. sb. fi. A 
large kind of sweet chestnut native to Southern 
Europe ; also, the tree bearing tnis -1699. a * 
[ <m F. marron .] A particular kiud of brownish- 
crimson or claret colour 1701. 3. A firework 

composed of a small cubical box of pasteboard, 
wr a ppe d round with twine and filled with gun* 
powder ; it explodes with a report like that of 
a cannon 1749. B. adj. Of the colour described 
in A. a. 1843. 

Maroon (ro*r*‘n), sb? 1 666. [a. F. mar* 
rim, said to be a corruption of Sp. tintarrSn 
wild, untamed.] t. One of a class of 
negroes, orig. mgitive slaves, living in the 
mountains ' and forests of Dutch Guiana and 
the West , Indies. , a. A person who is 
marooned i94t3* 

Maroon (mfiri*n), v. 1699. [f. pm.] fiv 
pass, or intr. To be lost iu the wilds. Dampiek. 


at (man). ,a (pofs). an (fend), p {cut). f(Fr. chrf). afewr). ai /, (eyd), 9 (Fr. eauda vifc). i (s^t). i (Psyche). 9 (what). 0 (gPt). 
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«. tram* To put (a person) ashore and leave | The Sea Reed or Bent Grass ( Psamma arena - 1 
him on a desolate island or coast (as was done ria), which binds together the sands on the 


which one cannot get away : said e.g. 01 nooas laie m 41. "*** «■ -r 

19x0. 4. Southern U.S . To camp out for -rr *.] One who mars ; a destroyer, injurer, 

several days on a pleasure party 1777. 5* spoiler. 

To ' hang about ’ x8o8. Marriablo (mseTiftb’l), a. Now rare. 

4 Marooning differs from plc-nicing in this— the 1440. [a. OF. mariable , f. marier. 1 That 

marr,edi in eari > — - 

Marriage [ME. manage, a. 

auin. orie. an adi. ‘ pertaining to Morocco’, L f • : ~P°P- tnantatieum. f. maritus ; see ; 


fMaroquin, a. and sb. 1511. [a, F .maro- marriage (mae*r6d 3 ). [ME. manage, a. 
quin, orig. an adi. * pertaining to Morocco’, L f; i— pop. U *marttaticum. \ maritus ; see 
Mane Morocco.] a. adj. (in m. skins, leather-, Marital o. and -age.] i. The relation he- 
•l*o with him ‘ made of morocco ‘)»Moboc- t ** on marr ^ persons; wedlock. a. The 


CO a. b. sb. Morocco leather. -18B3. acdo "; ° r an act - of marrying ; the ceremony 

Marplot (ma-J.pVt). 1708. [See Mar-.] b y, wb '® h ,w ° persons are made husband and 
a. it. One who mars or defeats a plot or design . **' w ? dd,n S ^? ast ‘ . ®'’. OT arc *. 

by officious Interference. Said also of things. JJE. 8- A particular matrimonial union 1473. 
bf adi. That mars or defeats a plot or design J b - »*"•■ A P?, raon v ‘ ewed “ a prospective 
jg-o husband or wife; a (good or bad) match 

Marprelate : see Mar-. r»« 31 - tr * n f an< W- ' ntlma ‘° u™°5- •*« 

Maratie fmaakV '..to, 'fa. F. marauc. ad. +5- A -'587. 6. Cards. In 


b. ad]. That mars or defeats a plot or design ™. cencr. a person viewed as a prospective 
jg-Q husband or wife; a (good or bad) match 

Marprelate : see Mar-. 7»« 31 - tr * n f an ‘W Intimate union, late 

Marque (mark). 1410. Ta. F. marque, ad. J*E. +5. A dowry -1587. 6. Cards. In 

Pr. marea, ibL sb. I. Isrear (med.L. Lrcare) d * cl l ^' ,on ot a k,n * ^ 

to seize as a pledge.] +.. keprisals ; oocas. q X does he duhonolir M . [ hat praise3 virginl.v 


10 ^ tfi, “ Nor d °« he dishonour M. that praises Virginity 

* letter Of rn. (see a) -16x4. 2e Letter pf Donn*. Phr. /»» w*. (now arch.) : in the matrimonial 
marque, a. Usu. pi., letters of m. {and ripn- #t ate. To jive, take in m . : to give, take as husband 


marque, a. usu. pi., utters oj m. { ana repp- *tate. To give, take in m . : to give, take as husband 
sal). Orig., a licence granted by a sovereign or wife. Communal m. (Anthropol.) : the system by 
to a S ubj ect, authorising him to make reprisals which within asmall community all the men are rc< 
on the subjects of a hostile State for injuries garded as married I to all the women \ sometimes called 

done to him by the enemy's army. Hence, wid^t^iigfou 

later, a licence to fit out an armed vessel or ceremony. Fleet m.i see Fle*t < 3.* Scotch m. : . 
privateer and employ It in the capture of the marriage by a mutual declaration before witnesses, 
merchant shipping of the enemy’s subjects, the without Other formality, _b. lesus was called also and 
holder of letters of marque being entitled by his disciples vnto the manage Tindalc John'u. ». 3. 
International law to commit against the hostile : t . hc ^ °l a fV*.!". °r 5 

nation acts which would otherwise have been M. Act, anyof tiw Acu'of 

condemned as piracy, (Abolished in European Parliament regulating marriages, e. g. 4 Geo. IV. c. 
nations by the Congress of Paris in 1856 ) 1447. 76, 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 85, etc. 1 m. articles, an ante- 
ba A ship carrying letters of marque; a priva- nuDtial agreement by the parties With respect to 

teer 1800 rights of property and succession t in. brokage, 

Moran A* tfioo Tf F tnarnuise brokerage, consideration given for bringing about 

AftarqttOB rmukT> 1&90. It. r . marquise, a m< (conirai for wbich ftre by Kngii^h law) I m. 

apprehended as pi.; cf. Marquise 3.J A large licence, an official permission to marry (in England, 
tent, as an officer's neld-tent, or one used at a document granted by the ordinary or his surrogate, 
an entertainment, or the like. Also attrib as authorizing a couple to be married without the pro- 
ws tent etc clamation of banns) f m. lines, a certificate of m. ; 

Marqueby, marqueterje (mfi-AMri). 

*563. [a* F. marquetene, f. marqueter to deed in consideration of an intended m., whereby 

variegate, C marque Mark j^. 1 ] Inlaid work, certain property is secured for the wife, and sometimes 
esp. as used for the decoration of furniture. also for the children. 

Marquis, marquess (ma ikwis, -es). ME. Marriageable CmaeTedgSb’l), 1555. [f. 

t a. OF. marchis , later marquis*, t Com. Rom. prec. + -ABLE.] Of persons : Fit for marriage, 
marea (see March sb.\ Mark j^. 1 ) frontier, of an age to marry, b. transf., esp. of the 
frontier territory 4- -EStt. The \vd. is thus vine 1663. c. Of age, etc. : Befitting mart iage 


frontier territory 4- -EStt. The \vd. is thus vine 1663. c. Of age, etc. : Bel 
orig. an adj. qualifying a sb. repr. by Eng. or the married state 159 7. 

Count, so that the tide « Margrave. The Marriage-bed. 1590. The bed used by a 
med.L. form was marehlonem { marchio ); cf. married couple; hence transf. marital inter- 
marchioness,’) i. Ong., the title of the ruler CO urse, with its rights and duties, 
of certain territories (‘ marches or frontier dis- To defile, violate Du sn . : to commit adultery, 
trlcts) in various European countries. Later, Married (mse*rid\///. a. ME. [f. Marry 
In Romanic-speaking countries, a mere title r + . KD n L United in wedlock; also fir. 


ng man lags 


Indicating rank immediately below that of 9> Pertaining to persons so united or 
duke and above that of count. a. As an m xcBS. 

*> 11.L *1.U (• J „ 


Married a. ME. [f. Marry 

v. + -KD 1 .] x. United in wedlock; also/r. 
a. Pertaining to persons so united or to matri- 


Englisb title it designates a specific degree (i what says the m. woma 
of the peerage, between those of duke and a comedy Hucksi one (title). 


hat stays the m. wonmn? Shaks. a, M, Lifei 


earl, when a duke is also a tnarauis, his 
second title Is given by courtesy to his eldest 
son ; thus the eldest son of the Duke of Devon- 
shire is called ' the Marquis of Hartington 
late ME. 


Marrier (msc-ri^i). 1589. [f. Marry v. 4- 
-eh 1 .] One who marries (in various senses). 
Marron, var. of Maroon 
) Matron glacd (mar^h gla-s^). [F. f *• iced 


re- Tf Mar. chestnut.] A sweetmeat consisting of n chest- 

( “ S J V maraui'sit’ Itc 1 «* coated with icing sugar. 

*UIS 4" -ATE , after F. marquisat, etc. j i. , » cr' . a*? 

lie dignity or status of a marquis. Also, ta Marrow * (ma?w). [Cun. Teut ; OE. 


The dignity 
place from 


m which the title is taken. 


meari, mearh neut. OTeut. *matgo~. ] 


various European countries; The territorial The soft vascular fatty substance usually con- 
Icrdship or possessions of a marquis or mar- tained in the cavities of lx>nes. b. 1 he sub- 

* k .lm ... • a ... Aae « fAvmtmr the crmifll PAffl Nau/ OlUnVC 


[F., fem, of 

MAwisrsBa.";: ,he . fin « i 6mi - -*?» *• 

in full snaring ; A* finger-ring set with a pointed As the type of rich food, late M e! b. As the 
oval duster of gems 1885. F Vht 

iSTi >5^- 3. VefetaMe m. t a. A kind of goiml. 


U 01 marquis. J I. « 01 archion ts.su. 'X' ■ 

a title of foreign nobility. 1894. a. A {? f .* m ’ \ 

pear 1706. 3. - Marquee 1783. 4- 


rquos s, marquoss u lllc vrry m . my hones » cold Dickrk*. s. a. 

miWnuU (msenrom). beat. 1640. [a. UiW. My socle shall be satisfied es ^rkh m, >nd Cainesse 
tesaralni-r, f. mar-r sea 4- halm-r HAULM.] 1. Ps. Lxiii. 5. b. Ihe pith and ro. of manhood 1S4B. d. 


(Cer. K An). 8 (Ft, p**). U (Gsr, M^lIerV iV/Fr. d«nc). S (cwl), ^ 5 (") (then). , 


My socle shall be satisfied es with m. >nd Csinesse 
Ps. lxiii. 5* b. Ihe pith and ro. of manhood 1848* d. 


MARSALA 

The very M., Life and Sum of all their Teaching 
Bunyan. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. pea ■ marrowfat pea $ 
m.-epoon, a spoon for extracting the m. from bones. 
Hence Ma'rrowless a. having 00 m. {fit . and fig.). 
Ma’rrowy a. of the nature of, or full of, m. 
Marrow 2 (maTpu). Obs. exc. dial . 1440. 
[?J i» A companion, partner, mate. 0. A 
husband or wife 1578. 3. One's equal or 

like ; one’s match in a contest 1548. 4. A 

thing which makes a pair with another 1674. 

s. Busk ye, busk ye, my bony bony bride, Busk ye, 
busk ye, my winsome m. 1724. 

Marrowbone (mse-rpubJun). late ME. [f. 
Marrow 1 .) x. A bone containing edible 
marrow. Also fig. 9. fl. Jocularly : The 
knees. (Rarely sing.) 153a. 3. pi. — Cross- 

bones 183a. 4 .pi. {slang . ) Irists as weapons; 

pugilists 1605. 5. attrib., as m.-pie , etc. 

Marrowfat (in»wfsct). 1733. [f. Mar- 
row 1 + Fat (More fully m. pea.) A 

kind of large rich pea. 

Marroweky (mfirou*ski). 1863. [f. proper 
name.J A deformed language in which the 
Initial consonants of contiguous words are 
transposed. 

Marry (mae*ri), v. ME. [a. F. marier 
: — L. maritare , f. maritus ppl. adj., married, 
f. mari - (mas) man, male.] I. trans . 1. To 
join in wedlock ; to constitute as man and wife 
according to the laws and customs of a nation. 
Const, to ; also together, b. Said of the priest 
or functionary who performs the rite. Also 
absol, 1530. 2. To give in marriage. Said esp. 

of a parent or guardian. ME. 3. Said of either 
contracting party ; To t.ike in marriage. (Now 
the familiar use.) late ME. I4. refi and r«r- 
ciprocal. -1818. 5. transf. and fig. To unite 

intimately 1526. b. Naut. To fasten (two 
ropes) end to end, in such a way that the join- 
ing may not prevent their being drawn through 
a block 1815. Also, to place (two ropes) to- 
gether so that they may be hauled on at the 
same time 1867. c. Cards. In bezique, etc. Of 
the king or queen. To be married : to be de- 
clared as held in the sain* hand with the queen 
or king of the same suit 1870. 

1. The King was inarieU secreeilieat Chclsey. .to one 
Tane Seymor 1536. b. Come sister, you shall be the 
Pi iest, and manic vs Shaks. a. Good mother, do 
not m. me to yond foole Siiaks. 3. He married a 
Woman of great Beauty and Fortune Addison. 4. 
Ah mel when shall I in. me? Lovers are plenty t 
but fail to relieve me Goi.ii.sm. 5. Soft Lydian Aires, 
Married to immortal verse Milt. 

IL intr. a. To wed; to take a husband or 
wife. Const, with ; occas. to. ME. b. transf. 
and fig . To enter into intimate union ; to join, 
so as to form one 1508. 

a. Marrying in hast, and Repenting at leisure 1614* 
b. By that old bridge. . where the waters ir.. Tennyson. 
Marry (mte’ri), int. Obs . exc. arch, or dial. 
ME. [Oiig., the name of the Virgin Mary 
used as an oath or an ejaculation.] An 
exclam, of asseveration, surprise, indignation, 
etc. a. Simply. (Ofttn in answering a ques- 
tion ; — ‘why, to be sure’.) b. With inter- 
jection or exclamatory phrase 1590. 

a. M., hang the idiot.. to bring me such stuff 
Golhsm. b. M. come up : used to express indignant 
or amused surprise or contempt : _ *= ‘ hoity-toity ’ 

1 592. M arrie come vp 1 trow, Is this the Poultis Jot 
my aking bones? Shaks. 

Mars (majz]. late ME. [a. L. Mars (stem 
Mart-), app. reduced f. Mavots (Mavort-).] 
1. The Roman god of war. Often used for; 
Warfare, warlike prowess, fortune in war. b. 
allusively. A great warrior 1569. 9. Astro*. 

The fourth planet in tlic order of distance from 
the sun, revolving in an orbit lying between 
that of the Earth and Jupiter, late ME. tb> 
Old Ckem. The name of the metal iron *1758. 
tc. Her. The name for the tincture gules in 
blaeoning by the names of the heavenly bodies 
1573. d. «■ Mars yellow 1 see below 1899. 

1. An eye like M., to threaten or command Shaks. 
Mars* hill, kill o/M., the Areopagus At Athene, b. 
Rich. If. 11. iii. iqt. Comb. M. colour*, u brown, 
red, violet , yellow , pigments prepared from earths, 
and coloured with non oxide. 

II Marsala (maia&*l&) # x 806. [Name of a 
town in SiHly.l (More fully M. wine.) A 
class of white wines resembling a light sherry, 
exported from Marsala. 


(f),Wv i Ofr, faireV 5 (fwyfcn^/arth). 
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MARSEILLAIS 


MARTIAL 


Marseillais (marsiyg), a. (sb.) 1686. [Fr., 
(. Marseille Marseilles ; see -ese .1 Of or per- 
taining to (Inhabitants of) Marseilles. 

II Marseillaise (mars*y£fc, majsill' , z). i8a6. 
j Fr. , fem. of prec.] The national song of the 
French Republic, composed by Rouget de 
l'Tsle in 179a ; so named from having been first 
sung in Paris by Marseilles * patriots '. 
f Marseilles (maisci’lz). 176a. [English 
name of Marseille , a seaport in southern 
France.] A stiff cotton fabric, similar to piqud. 
Also M. quilting . 

Marsh (maif). [OE. mgrsc, m^rtsc mo. sc. ; 
repr, W.Ger. *marisk- (whence med. L. ma ri- 
se us), f, OTeut. *mari - sea, lake. Mere sb . 1 ; 
see -ISH. 1 See also Marish.] A tract of low- 
lying land, usually flooded in winter and more 
or less watery at all times. 

Tkexe were meruaylouse great marshes and daun- 
gerous passages Ln. Berners. 

at t rib. and Comb. x. General ; m. -ground, -mias- 
mata, etc. t m. -birds, -flies , - herbs , etc. % m. -dweller, 
-thvelling adj. 

a. Special: m. fever, malaria fevers m.-flre, 
•light, a will-o’-the-wisp ; f-wall, a dike. 

b. In names of animals inhabiting marshes, as 
m. blackbird, the American red-winged starling, 
Agelmus phaeniceus\ m. deer, a S. American deer, 
Cariacus p aludosus j m. diver, ? the Water Rail, 
R alius aquaticus j -goose, the greylag goose, A user 
cine reus j m. harrier, the moor buzzard, Circus 
seruginosus ; m. hawk, the American marsh harrier, 
C. hudsonius 1 m. hen, the moor-hen, Gallinula 
chloropus\ U.S. applied to other raiU, esp. R alius 
etegans and A* . crepitans j m. hog Palaeonp., a variety 
of the pig of which the remains are found in the Swiss 
lake-villages | m. quail U.R., the meadow lark, 
Stumella magua ; m, worm, a worm used in 
angling, called also blue-head, 

C. In names of plants that grow in marshes, as 
m. asphodel, Xartheeiun* ossi/ragum\ m. bent 
(grass), Agrodis vulgaris j m. grass, any grass 
th it prows in marshy land, spec, one of the genu. 
Spar tin a ; m. trefoil pr. L. Tri folium pal us t re], 
the buckhean, Menyanthes trifoliata. 

Marshal (maujil), sb . ME. [a. OF. 
mareschal, mare seal (mod.F. mardchal) : — 
Frankish L. mariscalcus : — OTeut. type *mar- 
hoskalko-z, f. *marho-z horse + *sba Iko-z ser- 
vant (G. schalk rogue). ] +1. One who tends 
horses; esp, a farrier; a shoeing smith -1720. 
a. One of the chief functionaries of a royal 
household or court; spec, a high officer of 
state in England; now Earl Marshal, q. v. 
ME. 3. As a tide of military rank. ta. 
Orig., A commander, general. Subseq., an 
officer of a definite rank, which varied accord- 
ing to period and country. -1696. b. An officer 
of the highest rank in certain foreign armies. 
Often as prefixed title. 1475. An officer of 
a court of law answerable for the charge and 
custody of prisoners and for the keeping of 
order, and frequently having the charge of a 
prison. Also fM. of the Exchequer , of the 
Kinfs (or Queen's) Bench. (So named as 
deputies of the M. of England; see a.) ME. 
5. An officer charged with the arrangement of 
ceremonies, esp. with the ordering of guests at 
a banquet, etc. ME. b. (More fully City M.) 
An officer of the corporation of the City of 
London 1632. 0. Knight marshal, fa- A 

military officer with the functions of a quarter- 
master. b. Hist . An officer of the English 
royal household, who had judicial cognizance 
of transgressions * within the king’s house and 
verge', i.e. within a radius of twelve miles 
from the king's palace. (Abolished in X846.) 
1^56. +7.™ Provost-marshal -1633. 8. a. 
Oxford. The chief of the proctors' * bull-dogs ' 
1810. b. Cambridge . Each of two officials who 
act as the Vice-Chancellor's messengers, sum- 
mon meetings, etc. 1800. 9. U.S. * In America, 
a civil officer, appointed by the President and 
a Senate of the United States, in each judicial 
district, answering to the sheriff of a county. 
His duty is to execute all precepts directed to 
him, issued under the authority of the United 
States* (Webster) 1793. Uxo. For m. court , 
law, etc., see Martial a Court martial. 

x. Alle maner of werkmcni as goldsmythes, mar- 
challis, smythes of alle forges Carton. 4. M. of the 
Admiralty: an officer of the Court of Admiralty, 
fudge's m . : an official (now usually a barrister) who 
accompanies a judge on circuit, and is charged with 
secretarial and other duties. 5. t AT. of the Kinfs 
(or Queen's) house 1 — Knight marshal (see 6 b). 9. 


Af .-at -Arms : an official of the House of Representa- 
tives corresponding to the English sergeant-at-arnis. 
Hence Ma a rshalship, the office of m. 

Marshal (ma*j[Al), v late ME. [f. Mar- 
shal sb.] ti. leans. To tend (horses) os a 
farrier -1506. a. To arrange in proper order 
at a feast, table, etc. 1450. 8* Her. To com- 

bine (two or more coats of arms) in one escut- 
cheon, so as to form a single composition 157a. 
4. To arrange or draw up (soldiers) in order 
for fighting, exercise, or review ; to arrange 
(competitors) for a race, etc. 1587. Also 
transf. and Jig, b. refl. and intr. To take up 
positions in or as in a military array or a pro- 
cession 1687. 8* trans. To dispose (things, 

material or immaterial) in methodical order 
1550. b. Comm . To arrange (assets or securi- 
ties) in the order in which they are available 
to meet various kinds of claims 1773. 6. To 

usher, guide (a person) on his way ; to conduct 
ceremoniously 1586. 

4. To commaund the men to be marshalled into the 
order that shall bee appointed Barkkt. b. The pro- 
cession was marshalling A. Duncan. 5. So to the 
office in the evening to marshall my papers Pepys. 
6. Thou niarshall'st me the way that 1 was going 
Shaks. 

Marshal cy (ma*jJ&lsi). [ME. a. AF. 
mareschalcie : — Frankish L. mariscalcia , f. 
mariscalcus Marshal sb. As used now, prob. 
t Marshal sb. + -cy, after captaincy , etc.] 
+1. Farriery -1720. a. The office, rank, or 
position of a marshal ME. + 3. T be military 
force under the command of a marshal -1748. 
Marshalman. Orig. marshal's man. 
1638. One of a number of men belonging to 
the royal household and going before the king 
in processions; also, a similar officer under the 
marshal of the City of London. j 

Marshalsea (m&\ijalsi). Hist, late ME. 
[The same wd. as MARSHALCY.] A court 
(abolished in 1849) formerly held by or for the 
knight marshal, orig. for the purpose of hearing 
cases between the king's servants. Also, a 
prison in Southwark tinder the control of the 
knight marshal (abolished in 184a). 
Marshbanker, etc. : see Moss bunker. | 
Marsh gas. 1848. Light carburetted 
hydrogen, CH4, found in coal-mines and about 
stagnant pools. 

Marshland (maufilamclL [OE. mgrsclpnd ; 
see Marsh, Land sb.] Marshy country. 

Marsh-mallow. [OE. m^rscmcalwc. ] 
(Also pi., const, as sing.) A shrubby herb, 
Althaea officinalis (N.O. Malvaceae), which 
grows near snlt marshes, having ovate leaves, 
pale rose-coloured flowers, and a mucilaginous 
root. Also, a confection made from this root. 
Marsh marigold. 1578. A rnnunculaceous 
plant, Call ha palustris , growing in moist 
meadows and bearing showy golden flowers. 
Marshy (mauji), a. late ME. [f. Marsh 
+ -Y. 1 ] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
marsh ; consisting of or containing marshes or 
marshland. b. Produced in marshland 1697. 
Hence Ma rshiness. 

Marsipobranch (mausip^braegk). 187a. 
[Anglicized f. mod.L. Marsipobranchii, f. Gr. 
napfftvos pouch (see Maksupium) + fipdy\ia 
gills.] One of the Mars/ pobranchii, a class of 
vertebrates having gills in the form of pouches, 
and comprising the lampreys and hags. So 
Ma:rslpobra’iichiate a . and sb* 

Marsupial (maisitt’pi&l). 1696. [ad. mod. 
U marsupialis , f. L. marsupium pouch, purse 
(see Marsupium).] A. adj. 1. Pertaining to 
or resembling a marsupium or pouch. a. A 
designation of mammals (including the kanga- 
roos, opossums, etc.) of the family Marsupi - 
alia , characterized by having a pouch in which 
to carry their young, which are bom imperfect ; 
of or pertaining to this family 1825. b. Con- 
nected with this pouch 1819. B. sb. A marsu- 
pial animal 183 <. So Marstrpian, Marstr- 
piate adjs. and sit. 

|| Marsupium (majsi*2*pl#m). 1698. [L.,ad 
Gr. ftapabviw, - aimov , dim. of /xoptfiirof 

E urse.] A bag or pouch, or something resem- 
ling a pouch* Zool, a. The bag or pouch of 
a marsupial b. A pouch for similar use in 
certain crustaceans, marsipobranchs, etc. 1843. 


c. The pecten of the eye of a bird or reptile 

, sbA 17 13. [The second ele- 
ment of Foumart, q.v.] The marten. 
fMart, sb* late ME. [ad. L. Martem ; see 
Mars.] « Mars x, 2. -1636. 

Mart (mfiit ), sb .» late ME. [a. Du. markt 
(commonly pronounced mart); see Market 
j£.] x. A fair. Obs. or arch. *f*b. spec. The 
German booksellers' fair, held at Easter, 
01 ig. at Frankfurt, later at Leipzig -1655. a. 
A market-place, maiket hall, etc. Now poet. 
or rhet., exc. as = 1 auction room ', and as a 
tradesman's name for shop. 1500. 8* More 

widely : A city, region, or locality wheie 
things are bought and sold ; an emporium. 
Also transf mid Jig. 1581. +4. Buying and 

selling; bargaining. Also, a bargain. -1637. 
t5* attrib. as in rn.-time , - town , etc. -176X. 

9. The crowded m. f the cultivated plain Golixim. 
3. She is a m. of nations Isa. xxiii. 3. 4. They., 

make n a M. of theii good name Spenser. 
fMart, sb 4 1587. [Alteration of Marque. 
app. infl. by prec. T — Marque ; in phr. 
tetter(s , eu*. of m. Also attrib. -1753. 
fMart (mfiit), v. 1553. [f. Mart sb.Z; cf. 
Du. markten. \ 1. tnir . To do business at a 

mart ; to chaffer, bargain -1628. 9. trans. To 

traffic in -1788. 

a. To sell, and M. your Offices for Gold Shaks. 

|| Martaban (mk'rtabsen). 1622. Name of 
a town in Pegu, used attrib. (esp. in M. jar) to 
designate a kind of glazed pottery made there. 
Hence as sb. 

Martagon (mHutfigan). 1477. [ a - F. mar- 
lagon, a. Turk, mar lagan * a special form of 
turban adopted by Sultan Muhammcd I ; hence 
the martagon lily * (Rcdhouse).] The TurkV 
cap lily, Lil/um Martagon. Also Scarlet m . : 
the Scarlet Turk’s cap, L. chalcedonicttm. 

Martel (mil Jtel), sb. 1474. [a. OF. martet 
(mod.F. martcau) pop.L. *martellum.] A 
hammer; esp. one used in war. Also ||m.-de- 
for [Fr. ■* ‘iron hammer’], a weapon which 
had at one end a pick and at the other a ham- 
mer. Obs. exc. Antiq. Hence f Martel v. 
intr . (rare), to hammer Spenser. 

Marteline (mauielin). 1875. [a. F., f. OF. 
martel ; see prec. ] A small hammer, pointed 
at one end, used by sculptors and marble- 
workers. 

Martello (majte-D). 1803. [Corruption 
of the name of Cape Martel la in Corsica, where 
there was a tower of this kind which the English 
fleet captured in 1794.] M. tower (occas, m.) : 
a small circular fort with massive walls ; usually 
erected on a coast to prevent the landing of 
enemies. 


Marten (ma-jten). [Late ME. mart ten, a. 
OF. martrine (sc. peau skin), f. martre, app. an 
extended form of OTeut. *mar/us (OE. mearb ; 
cf. Foumart).] fi. The skins or fur ol 
the marten. Often in pi. -1696. 9. An animal 

of any one of certain species of Mustela, yield- 
ing a valuable fur. Often differentiated, as 
beech-m., stone-m., M. foina\ pine (or iflr) 
m.» M. martes ; American pine m., M. amt/ 1- 


cana. 

Martial (ml jf&l), a. late ME. [a. F. mar- 
tial, ad. L. tf/ariii/lis of or belonging to Mars, f. 
Mart(i )- Mars.] x. Of or pertaining to war 
or battle, b. Of sports, exercises, etc. : Serving 
as training for warfare, kite M E. c. Of musit : 
Appropriate to warfare 1662. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to ’ the Army ', or the military profession. 
Obs . exc. in Court martial. X470. 3. War- 

like; brave; valiant; given to fighting, late 
ME. 4. Characteristic of a warrior 1592. 5. 

Resembling that of the god Mars. Cymb. iv. ii. 
310. 0. Ol or belonging to the planet Mars 

x6az. 7. In early Chcm. 1 Of or pertaining to 
iron; containing iron 1684. 

x. M. equipage Mil. t. M. virtues 187a. C« Sono- 
rous mettal blowing M. sounds Milt. 3 Wake the 
m. spirit in tbeir breasts Bryant. 4. Go, write it in 
a m. hand, be curst and briefe Shaks. 

Phr. Martial law. a. Military government, by 
which the ordinary law la suspended, and the military 
authorities are empowered to arrest and punish 
offenders at tbeir discretion, tb. m military law 
(Military a.l Hence Ma'lHalkuii, warlike quali- 
ties. Ma'rtialise v. rare, to make na« HaTutUy 
adv. 
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M&rtlallst fm&'jJ&Ust). 1569. [f. Martial 
a. + -1ST.] Tx. Astro l . A person born under 
the influence of the planet Mars -1686. a. A 
military man; one skilled in warfare. Now 
rare . 1576. s* A Martian. Proctor. 

Maruan (mfi-jjan). late ME. [f. L. Mar- 
tins ( f. Mart cm Maks) -f- -an.] A. adj. 1. ■fa. 
Having the temperament due to the influence 
of the planet Mars. b. Of or pertaining to 
Mars or its .supposed inhabitants. fa. Of or 
pertaining to war or battle -1596. 3* Of or 

pertaining to the month of March 1623. 

3. Gay are the M. Kalends Macaulay. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Mars 189a. 
fMa rtiloge. ME. [ad. med.L. martilogium , 
contr. f. martyrologium^] A martyroiogy 

Martin 1 (m&'itin). Also marten, etc. 
1450. fa. F. Martin , ad. L. Martinus the 
Christian name.] 1. A bird of the swallow 
family, Chelidon urbiea . It builds a mud nest 
on the walls of houses, etc. ; hence called 
house-martin. The aand-m. or bank-m. is 
Cotile riparia ; the purple m. of N. America is 
Progne subis or purpurea . Bee-in., the Ameri- 
can king-bird, Tyrannus carolinensis. fa* A 
dupe. [[? a different wd.] 1591-1621. 

Martin 3 (ma-itin). 1533. The name of 
St Martin bishop of Tours (4th c.) used attrib. 
and in Comb. fi. SI. chain, a sham gold 
chain. (Cf. 3 b.) Becon. So fSt. M.'sring. 
a. More fully +M. dry, also [Fr,] ||M. sec : a 
kind of pear, ripe at Martinmas 1664. 3. fa- 

st. M. : St. Martin's day, Martinmas 1533. 
tb. St. Martin’s : the parish of St. Martin-le- 
Grand, London, at one time the resort of 
dealers in sham jewellery -1618. c. St. Mar- 
tin's day, the nth of November, Martinmas; 
(St.) Martin’s eve, the eve of St. Martin’s day, 
xoth November ; St. Martin's Summer, a 
season of fine mild weather occurring about 
Martinmas (Shaks.), 

fMaTtinet 1 . 1460. [a. F. martinet , dim. 
of proper name Martin ; see Martin 1 .] A 
name for the martin and the swift -1833. 
Martinet ^ (martinet). 1523. [a. K.] 1. A 
military engine for throwing large stones. Hist. 

9. Naut. One of the leech-lines of a sail 1582. 
Martinet 3 (majtine-t). 1676. ff. General 
Martinet, a French drill-master of the reign of 
Louis XIV.] ti. The system of drill invented 
by Martinet. Wycherley. 9. A military or 
naval officer who is a stickler for strict disci- 
pline; hence, any rigid disciplinarian 1779. 
3. attrib . or adj. 1814. 

3. A sort of m. attention to the minutiae and techni- 
calities of discipline Scott. Hence Ma'rtine'tism, 
the spirit or action of a m. Martine*t(t)ish a. 
having the characteristics of a m. 

Martingale (raS itiq^l). 1589. [a. F., 
etym. unkn.] z. A strap or straps fastened 
at one end to the noseband, bit, or reins, and 
at the other to the girth, to prevent a horse 
from rearing or throwing back his head. a. 
Naut. A rope for guying down the jib-boom to 
the dolphin-striker; also called m.-guy, stay 
1794. b. A dolphin-striker (see Dolphin) 
*794* 8* A system in gambling which consists 

in doubling the stake when losing in order to 
recoup oneself x8z^. 

3. You have not played as yet ? Do not do so 
alwve all avoid a m. if you do Thackeray. 

Martini (majtPni). 1870. Short for Mar- 
tini-Henry (rifle) [f. the names of Frederic 
Martini, Swiss inventor (1832-97). and A. 
Henry , Scottish gunmaker (died 1894)] : a rifle 
which combines Henry's seven-grooved barrel 
with Martini s block-action breech mechanism. 
Martinmas (mftjtinm&s). Also fMartle- 
mai, etc. ME. [f. Martin * + Mass jA 1 ] 
1. The feast of St. Martin, xx Nov. +a. Used 
as a derisive appellation, a Hen. IV, n. ii. no. 

Martlet (mfritlet). 1538. [a- F. martelet , 
app. an altered form of martinet.] x. The 
swift. Cypselus apus , formerly often confused 
with the swallow and the house-martin. a. 
Her ; An imaginary bird without feet, borne as 
a charge. Used as a mark of cadency for a 
fourth son 1550. 

Martyr (m* Jt®x\ J*. [OE. martyr, ad. 
Eccl.L. martyr , *• Gr. pAprvp, late Gr. form | 
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of phprv t (stem paprvp-) witness.] 1 Reel. 
A designation of honour (connoting the high- 
est degree of saintship) for ; One who volun- 
tarily undergoes the penalty of death for refus- 
ing to renounce the Christian faith or for 
obedience to any law or command of the 
Church. tb. Used sarcastically for : One 
who suffers death in an evil cause -1841. c. 
Used in the etymological sense of: Witness 
1642. 9. One who undergoes death (or great 

suffering) on behalf of any belief or cause, or 
through devotion to some object. Const, to. 
1597. 3- hyper bolieally. A constant sufferer, 

donst. to (an ailment, etc.) 1560. 4. attrib ., 
as making, etc. 1532. 

1. It was necessary to resist unto blood, to acquire 
the glorious Privilege of a M. Nelson, c. The elect 
Martyrs and witnesses of their Redeemer Milt. a. 
A M. to Science (heading) 1863. 3. She is a m. to 

dyspepsia and bad cooking Fa. A Ksmblk. Phr. 
To make a w, cf\ to subject to inconvenience. < To 
make a trt. 0/ oneself (joc.) : to sacrifice one’s incli- 
nations for the sake of gaining credit for doing so. 

Martyr (mautaj), v. OE. [f. prec. sb.J 1. 
trans . To put to death as a martyr. +9. To 
kill, esp. by a cruel death -1794. 3* To cause 

suffering or misery to (arch.) ME. t4- To 
mutilate, spoil -1658. 5. To represent as a 

martyr. Milt. 

s. Tyndale was martyr'd at Fylford Hearns. 3. 
Rack'd with Sciatics, martyr’d with the Stone Poi'K. 
To m. anyone with jests i860. 4. Time hath so 

martyred the Records, that [etc.] Sir T. Brown k. 

Martyrdom (m&'Jtsjddin). [OE. martyr- 
dom ; see Martyr sb . and -dom.] 1. The 
sufferings and death of a martyr. Also, the 
act of becoming or condition of being a 
martyr, a. Torment, torture; extreme suffer- 
ing. late ME. 

1. The palm of martirdom for to receyue Chaucer. 
transf. Social martyrdoms place no saints upon the 
calendar Helps. 

Martyrize (mfi-jtiraiz), v. 1450. [ad. 
med.L. martyrizare (cf. F. m arty riser), f. 
martyr ; see Martyr sb. and -ize.J i. trans. 
To make a martyr of ; to martyr. 2. intr . To 
be or become a martyr (rare) 1524. Hence 
Martyrization. 

Martyrly (mfi-jtaili), a. rare. 1659. [f. 

Martyr sb. + -ly 1 .] Martyr-like. So Ma*r- 
tyrly adv. 

+Martyrologe. 1500. [a. F., ad. med.L. 

martyrologium . ] = next -1721. 

Martyroiogy (mSLitTr/rlodsi). 1599. [ad. 
med.L. martyrologium , a. late Gr. paprvpoKo- 
yiov , f. pAprvp Martyr.jA -hXifyor account.] 
x. A list or register of martyrs ; a history of 
martyrs. 9. The histories of martyrs collec- 
tively i8ot. Hence Ma?rtyrolo*glc, -al a. 
Martyro logint, a writer of m. ; one versed in 
the history of martyrs. 

Martyry (mautlri). ME. [ad. med.L. 

martynum, a. Gr. paprvpiov , f. pukprvp MAR- 
TYR jA] tx. Martyrdom ; suffering (rare) 
-1677. 9 . A shrine, oratory, or church erected 

in memory of a martyr ; an erection marking 
the place of a martyrdom or the spot where a 
martyr’s relics lie 1708. 

Marvel (ma\iv£l), sb. ME. [a. OF. mer - 
veille fem., repr. Com. Rom. mirabilia , neut. 
pi. taken as fem. sing, of L. mirabilis adj., f. 
mxrari to wonder at.] tx. «* Miracle i. 
-1600. a. A wondeiful or astonishing thing ; 
a wonder ME. b. A wonderful example of 
(some quality) 1873. +3. A wonderful story 

-1484. 4. Astonishment, wonder ME. 

a. Marvels still the vulgar love Scott. b. The 
house was a m. of neatneas"and comfort Black. 4. 
Use lessrns m, it is said Scott. 

Phr. What m., no m.: - what wonder, no wonder 
(arch.). M. of Peru, of the World a Four o’clock 1. 
Marvel ( m&uvtfl), v. Now only literary. 
ME. [a. OF. merveillier, f. merveille*, see 
prec. sd.] x. intr. (in obs. or arch, use also 
reft ., impers., and pass.) To be filled with 
wonder or astonishment. (In mod. use, 
stronger than ivonder.) Const, at, 'fof, ton, 
f upon ; inf . ; also with clause, expressing the 
object of wonder. 9. To ask oneself wonder- 
ingly. Const, interrog. clause, late ME. *(*3. 
trans. To wonder or be astonished at *-1819. 
t4. To cause to wonder -1567. 

1. To m. mt the inequalities or human destiny Taoc.- 
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lope. a. I cannot but rrarvaile from what Sibyl or 
Oracle they stole the Prophesie of the worlds do. 
struction by fire Sia T. Browns. 3. Let it not be 
Maruelled, if sometimes they proue Excellent Persona 
Bacon. 

Marvellous (m&uvghs), a. and adv. Also 
(now U.S .) marvelous, ME. [a. OF. mer- 
veillos (mod.F. tnerveillettx), f. merveille', see 
Marvel sb. and -ous.J A. adj. Such as to 
excite wonder; astonishing, surprising. b. 
spec , Of poetic material: Concerned with the 
supernatural 1715. c. Them . : that which is 
extravagantly improbable 1749. 

Lyke to the Raynbow mervelose unto syght 1471. 
c. The prodigies and the m. of Bible-religion M. 
Arnold. 

tB. adv. In a m. manner or degree -1777. 
Hence MaTvelloua-ly adv., -ness. 

Marver (ma-jvat), sb. 1832. [Corruptly a. 
F. marbre Marble.] A polished slab of 
marble or iron upon which glass-blowers roll 
and shape the plastic glass while still on the 
blow-pipe. Hence Ma*rver v. 

Marxian (m&uksi&n), a. and sb. 1896. 
Pertaining to or characteristic of, an adherent 
of, the doctrines of the German Socialist Karl 
Marx (1818-83). Also Ma rxism, Ma-rxist. 
Mary (me»*ri). [OE. Maria , Marie , a. L. 
Maria , a. Gr. Mapta, M aptdp f ad. Heb. Miry - 
am, Miriam.] 1. A female Christian name. 
The mother of lesus Christ, commonly called 
the (Blessed) Viigiu Mary, or Saint Mary. 
Used in asseverations (cl. Marry int.). 9 . 
Australian slang. A native woman 1884. 

Comb.\ m.-bud (obs. eve. iu echoes of Shaks.), 
the bud of a marigold. Mary-lily, the Madonna 
lily. 

Mary, obs. f. Marrow 1 , Marry. 
Marzipan (ma-JzipseTi). 1891. [Ger.] (See 
Marchpane for etym. and def.) 

Mas. Also mass, mess. 1575. [Shoitened 
f. Master jA 1 ] ti. Vulgar shortening of 
master , usually followed by a proper name or 
official title -1722. a. Mas John, applied joc. 
or contemptuously to a Scottish Presbyterian 
minister (arch.) i66t. 

a. These new Mess-Jokns in robes and coronets 
Burks. 

-mas: see Mass sb . 1 

Mascagnine (macskscnyain). Also -Ite. 
1836. [f. Prof. Mascagni, its discoverer ; see 

-INE B .] Min. 4 Sulphate of ammonium, 
occurring in crusts and stalactitic forms near 
volcanoes' (Chester). 

Mascle (mu’sk'l). ME. [Cf. F. made , ad. 
L. macula .] tx. = Mesh of a net -1696. 9. 

Her. A charge in the form of a lozenge with a 
lozenge-shaped opening through which the 
4 field ’ appears 1480. 3. Anttq. One of the 

perforated lozenge-shaped plates of metal coat- 
ing the military tunic of the 13th c. 1822. Hence 
Ma'scled a. covered with muscles. 

Mascot (mwskpt). Also mascotte. 1884. 
[ad. provincial F. mascotte. Taken up from 
E. Audran's opera * La Mascotte', played in 
1880.] A person or thing supposed to bring 
luck. Hence Ma’acotiam Ma-scotry. 
Masculine (mse'skifflin). late ME. [a. F. 
masculin, -me, ad. L. masculinus, f. masculus ; 
see Male a. and -ine 1 .] A. adj. x. Of the 
male sex ; male. Now rare . f 9 - Said of 

inanimate objects to which the male sex was 
attributed on the ground of some quality, e. g. 
relative superiority, strength, etc. 1590. 3. 

Gram. Of or pertaining to the gender to which 
appellations of males normally belong, late 
ME. 4. Pertaining to the male sex ; consisting 
of males 1601. 5. Having the appropriate ex- 
cellences of the male sex; virile; vigorous, 
powerful. Usu. of attributes, actions, or pro- 
ductions 1629. tb. Of material things, etc. : 
Powerful in action -X728. 6. Of a woman: 

Having the qualities proper to man 1617. 

a Phr. tbf. hour (Astro!) : one ruled by a m. 
planet. fM. frankincense, gum « male incense (see 
Male o. 4). 3. M. rime (Pros.) : in French versifica- 
tion, a rime between lines ending in stressed syllables, 
as opp. to the feminine rime ending in e mute. Hence 
gen. a * single rime on a stressed syllable. 4. M 
attvre TweL N.y. L *57, Hee was soone after slain* 
in Ireland, and hie whole M. race Raleigh. 5. He 
proved a stout and m. Prince 1678. & The m. women 
of the Low Countries vse to make voyages for trafficke 
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B. sb. i, That which is of the male sex 1550, 
a. A person of the male sex 1650. g. Gram. 
The masculine gender ; a word or form of the 
masculine gender 1530. Mssculine-lj adv. 
-neas. Masculi-nity, m. quality or condition ; 
that which is m. Mascullnixation, -ire v. 

Masculo- (mse'skitflo), comb. f. L. mas cu- 
ius male, as m. -feminine a. partly masculine 
and partly feminine, etc. 
fMaselin. ME. only. [a. OF. maselin , 
also mazer in, etc., £ mazre , madre, bowl of 
mnple-wood.] *= Mazer a. 

Mash (maej\ sb? [OE. mdse-, mdx-, 
corresp. to hue MHG., mod.G. meisck masa, 
crushed grapes for wine-making, infused malt 
for beer; perh. related by ablaut to OE. 
miscian to Mix.] 1. Brewing \ Malt mixed 
with hot water to form wort. a. A mixture of 
boiled grain, bran or meal, etc., given warm as 
food to horses and cattle. Also qualified, as 
bran-m. (Bran 1 ). 1577. 8- gen. Something 

reduced to a soft pulp, by beating or crushing, 
by steeping in water, etc. 1598. b. fig. A con- 
fused mixture; a muddle 1598. c. (without 
article.) Mashed state {lit. and fir.) 1630. 

3. The street*! are one m. of snow 1880. t>. I haue 

made a faire m. on’t B. Jons. c. The paper is boiled 
to m. 1751. 

Comb : m.-tnb, -tun, -vat, a tab in which malt (s 
mashed ; -wort (OE. m*scwyrt\ wort, infused malt. 

Mash (moej), sb* slang. 188a. [t. Mash 
*/.*] 1. A person on whom one of the opposite 

sex is ' mashed \ Also, a * swell *. a. The 
action of M \sh v?, in on the m. 1888. 

Mash (rnsej), sbfi 1805. [Either f. next, or 
ad F. masse M \CE l .] A hammer for break- 
ing stones. So Maah v? 1762. 

Mash (mar/), v? ME. if. Mash sb?] 
i. Brewing, trans . To mix (malt) with hot 
water to form wort. (Also witn up .) b. dial. 
To infuse (tea). Also intr. of the tea ; To draw. 
1845. *• To crush, pound, or smash to a 

pulp. Also with uf. ME. 3. To reduce (fruit, 
potatoes, etc.) to a homogeneous mass by 
crushing, beati ng, or stirring 1615. Also fig. 

3. No cold mutton to hash,.. not even potatoes to 
tn. Hood. Hence Mashed (nuejt) ppl. a. (m. potatoes 

(mrep), v* slang, (orig. U.S.) 1879. 1 
1. tram. To excite sentimental admiration 
in (one of the opposite sex). a. pass. To be 
mashed on : to have such admiration for, to be 
4 gone * on. Also intr. 1883. 

Masher 1 (mae /ai). 1500. [f. Mash v? + 
-br & . ) + 1. One who mashes (malt) or mixes 

(wine) -1611. a. A machine or vessel for 
mashing malt, fruit, etc. 1878. 

Masher a (xntrjai). slang. 1882. [f. 

Mash t/. a + -ER M A fop of affected manners 
and * loud * style of dress who frequented mnsic- 
halls, etc., and posed as a lady-killer, b. U.S. 
A man who thrusts himself on women. 

Mashle, mashy (mcejt). x88i. [?] Golfi 
A golf-club having an iron head with straight 
sole and face, slightly more lofted than the iron. 
Mashlin, dial. f. Maslin 2 . 

Mashy (mie*Ji), a. 1730. [f. Mash sb? + 

-y V] Of the nature of a mash. 

|| Masjid (mu sd^id). 1646 (mesgld). [a. 
Arab, masjid’, see Mosque.] A mosque. 
Mask. sb . 1 Ohs. exc. dial. [?repr. OE, 
*mdrc (by metathesis max) net.] A mesh. 
Mask (musk), sb 2 1534. [a. F. masque , of 
disputed origin; cf. Sp. mdscara, It. matchera, 
and med.L. mascus, masca. See N.E.D. Cf. 
Masque.] i. a. A covering, usually of velvet 
or silk (with eye-holes), worn to conceal the face 
at balls, masquerades, etc. b. A screen of wire, 
gauze, etc. worn on the face for protection 1591. 
c. Antiq. The hollow figure of a human head 
worn by ancient Greek and Roman actors 
1705. d. A likeness of a person's face in clay, 
wax, etc. ; esp. one made by taking a mould 
from the face itself. Also death-m . 1780. e. 
A grotesque representation of a face worn on 
festive and other occasions, to produce a 
humorous or terrifying effect 1837. a. fig. a. 
A cloak, disguise, pretence 1577. b. Something 
which covers or hides from view 1753. 3. A 

masked person 1580. 4. In techn. uses (sec 

below) I73t. 
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x. One of the ladies would, and did sit with her 
m. on Pkpys, b. Mask,..* face protect ion to be 
worn in glass-works or foundries, to protect against 
radiant neat (Knight). Also ** Ga a-mmsk. a. a. 
Phr. Under the m. of to put on, assume, throw or 
Pull qff, or drop the tn. (of), etc. b. The new soft- 
fallen m. Of snow upon the mountains Keats. 3. A 
Masque, armed cap-a-pie DxQuincky. 4. a. Arch., 
etc. A (grotesque) head or face in stone, used in 
panels, keystones of arches, etc. ; also, in metal on a 
shield. Also, a kind of corbel the shadow of which is 
likea man's profile. 1731. b. Hunting. The face or 
bttd of a fox (or otter). 1828. In recent use, the head- 
skin of any ' big game ’. c. Fortif. A screen to pi otect 
men working, to conceal a battery, etc. ; also, a case- 
mated, redoubt serving ns a counter-guard to the 
caponier t Sob. d. hntom. The enlarged labium of 
the larval and pupal dragon-fly. Also Zoot. a forma- 
tion of the head resembling a mask. 1797. e. Photogr. 
A piece of opaque paper used to cover any part of a 
negative, lantern-slide, or print which it is desired to 
obscure or shade 1876. f. Surg. A piece of linen, with 
holes for the eyes, nose and mouth, used for applica- 
tions to the face 1890. 

Comb , : m.-crab, a crab of the family Corystidss , 
with maak-lilce markings on the carapace. 

Mask, v? Obs. exc. dial, late ME. [f. 
Mask sb. 1 ] trans. To mesh, enmesh (lit. and 

(mask), vfi Sc. 1480. North, var. 
of Mash v? 

Mask (mask), vfi Also masque. 156a. 
[f. Mask sb.* Cf. F. masquer.] 1. trans. To 
cover (the face) with a mask. Chiefly pass. 
To wear a mask. 1588. b. gen. To disguise 
1847. a. transf To conceal from view by 
interposing something 1583. b. Mil. and 
Fortif. (a) To conceal (a battery, a force, etc.) 
from the enemy’s view. (b) To hinder (a for- 
tress, an army, etc.) from action by watching 
it with a sufficient force. (r) To hinder the 
action of a friendly force by standing in the 
line of its fire. X706. 3 .fig. To disguise (feel- 

ings, etc.) ; to conceal the real nature, intent, 
or meaning of 1588. 1*4. intr. To take part in 

a masque or masquerade. Also to m. it. 

1731. +5. intr. To be or go in disguise. 

Often fig. -1649. 

x. The Trompet sounds, be maskt, the maskers 
come Shaks. a. Masking the Husinesse from the 
common Eye Shaks. 3. He has been obliged to m. 
his pretensions Sheridan. 

[asked (maskt), ppl. a. 1585. [f. Mask 
sb. 2 or v . 3 + -ED.] 1. Having or wearing a 

mask 1637. b. Used (often repr, L. larvatus, 
fersonatus) as the specific name of animals 
naving some formation or marking resembling 
a mask 1840. c. Bot. Of a corolla : « Perso- 
nate 1793. a * transf. and fig. Having the real 
features or character disguised. Also occas. 
Concealed from view. 1585. b. Nosology. Of 
diseases, esp. intermittent fevers ; not recogniz- 
able by the usual criteria 1833. g. Mil . and 
Fortif. Chiefly in m. battery ; see Mask v? 2 b. 
*759- 

1. bf. ball fF . bat masqufU a ball at which t how- 
taking part wear masks. D. The Japan, or M. Pig 
(Sus plieiceps Gray). The M. Crab I = vuisk-irab. 
Mask sb.*]. a. The m. hypocrisie of this oUIe foxe 
1585. 

Masker, masquer (ma-skai), sb. 1533. 
[f. Mask v. 3 + -er i .] One who t.dces part in 
a masquerade or masque; a masquerader. 
Masker (ma*skoj), v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
*malscrian, implied in malscrvng vbl. sb. ; app 
cogn. w. Goth. *malsks in un/ila-malsks pre- 
cipitate.] a. trans. To bewilder, confuse, b. 
pass. To be bewildered. 
fMa-skery, masquery. 1548. [a. F. 

tnasquerie, f. masque MASK sb ? ; see -ERY.] 
Masking, wearing of masks; a masquerade. 
Also, masquerader’s attire. -1655. 
Masklnonge (maeskinpmcl^, -p*n djjj). Also 
muskallunge, etc. 1796. [Odjibwa.] A large 
pike. Esox nobilior, inhabiting the Great Lakes 
of N. America, valued as a food-fish. 

Maslin* (mae’zlin). Now dial. [0E. 
mxs(t)ling, mseslen ncut., app. f. *mxs (cogn. 
w. MHG. mcss{e neut., brass) + -LING*, Sec 
N.E.D.] 1. A kind of brass. Now only 
attrib . a. A vessel made of maslin; now 
(dial.) m m. kettle (see 3) OE. 3. attrib , or 
ad). m. Made of maslin. Now chiefly in SB* 
kettle, a large pan for boiling fruit for pre* 
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Maslin 2 (mse'rlin). ME. (Far the numer- 
ous variant spellings see N.E.D.) fa. OF. 
mesteilloH .'-—late L. mistilionem , f. *mtst ilium, 
f. L. rnistus , pa. pple. of mi seen to mix.) 
Mixed grain, esp. rye mixed with wheat Also, 
bread made of mixed corn. +b. fig. A mix- 
ture, medley -1835. c. attrib ., as m. bread, 
com i also as ad/, (fig.) mixed, mingled 1544. 

Masochism (msez^kiz’m). 1893. [f. the 
name of I^eopoUl von Sacher-A/ajucA (1835-95), 
Austrian novelist who described it + ISM.1 A 
form of sexual perversion in which one finds 
pleasure in abuse and cruelty from his or her 
associate (cf. Sadism). M&'sochlst, -i’stic a. 

Mason (m/i's’n), sb. ME. [a. OF. masson, 
mafon (mod F. mafon) : — pop.L. type *mhcio- 
nem (micio) or *mattionem ( mattio ). Etym. 
obscure.] 1, A builder and worker la- stone. 
3. = Freemason i, 2. 1483. 

Comb. : m.-work, stone- wmk, masonry t also in 
names of insects, etc., which build a nest of sand, 
mud, or the like ; as m.-ant (* b\/ou»-mt mofonne ) ; 
iTU-bee ( = F. abeitle mafonne), an inject of the genera 
Os mi a, Chalcidotna, and Antho/horn 1 -spider, a 
trap-door spider (Mygale) 1 (free )m as on wasp, a 
Hohtary wasp, Odynerus mu ran its. Also m.-sbell, 
a carrier-, shelL Hence Maao'nlc a. of or pertaining 
to masons or masonry (see Masonry). 

Mason ^ro^'s’n), v. late ME. [ad. F. ma^on- 
ner, f. mafon MASON sb.'] tram. To build ot 
atone (or brick, etc.) ; to build up or strengthen 
with masonry. Also with together, out. tb. To 
build in or into a wall -1596. Hence Ma ‘Boned 
ppl. a. \ spec, in Her. marked with lines repre- 
senting the joints or divisions between blocks 
of stone. Also^r«. 

Masonry (m^Vnri), sb, late ME. [a. F. 
mafonnerie. f. mafon Mason sb . ; see -ERY, 
-KY.] x. The occupation of a mason; the 
art or work of building in stone. Now rare. 

a. concr. Work executed by a mason ; stone- 

work. late ME. 3. «= Freemasonry i, 2. 
1686. 4. attrib. Composed or built of 

masonry 1875. Hence Ma'sonxy v. trans • 
to build or strengthen with m. 

Masoola: see Massoola(h. 

[]Masora(h, Maasora(h (maso» ri). 1613. 

| More correctly Masoreth, repr. Heb. masdretk 
'bond (of the covenant)’, occurring in Ezck. 
xx. 37.] The body of traditional information 
relating to the text of the Hebrew Ikble ; the 
collection of critical notes in which this informa- 
tion is preserved. 

Masorete, Massorete (marsor/t). 1587. 
[Orig. a misapplication of Masoreth , better 
form of Masora.] One of the Jewish scholars 
who contributed to the Masora. Hence Ma- 
■(s)ore*tic, -al, a. var. Ma*sorite. 

Masque (mask). 1514. [Orig. the same 
wd. as Mask sb? ; now differentiated.] 1. A 
masquerade, masked ball. [So in Fr.J Now 
rare. 2. A fomi of am.ileui histrionic enter- 
tainment, originally consisting of dancing and 
acting in dumb show, the performers being 
masked ; afterwards including dialogue ana 
song 1562. Also transf. and fig. 8. A drama- 
tic composition for this kind of entertainment 
1605. +4. A set of masquers -1625. 

s. fig. The M. of Anarchy Shellki (title). 3. A 
Ma^ke presented at Ludlow Castle Milt, (title of 
Comus). 

Masque, Masquer, etc- : see Mask, etc. 
Masquerade (moskerf’d), sb. 1587. [ad. 
Sp. masearada, f. mdscara mask ; usually 
taken a* a. Arab, maskharah laughing-stock, f. 
root sakhira to ridicule.] 1. A masked l»all 
X597. b. transf. and fig. usually with reference 
to the fantastic or motley character of a 
masquerade 1587. s. Masquerade dress 
1668. 3. Acting or living tinder false pre- 

tences; false outward show; pretence 1674- 

b. concr. A travesty. Di&rakm. t4- One who 
takes part in a masquerade >1727. tg« A 
name (or one or more textile fabrics - 1714 . 

3, The smooth tongue's habitual tn. Ckabsr. b. 
(Masquerade, s shot silk of various tints Fairholt.) 

Masquerade (mnsktrf'd), v. 1654. [f. 
prec. sb. ] tx. tram. To disguise as at A mas- 
querade (rare) -1717. fl. intr. To appear or 
go about in disguise ; to pass oneself off under 
a false character 1692. 

Hence Maaquera'der (Hi. *n4fig.\ 
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HaSS (mrci, mis), sbA [OE. mmsse wk. 
fem., a. pop.L. messa : — Eccl. L. missa, vW. sb. 
f. L. mlttere to dismiss* Some explain that 
missa at first denoted the solemn dimissory 
formula at the conclusion of a* service, Ite, 
missa est , and hence came to be applied to the 
service itself* The sense 'feast-day* of OE. 
survives in names of church festivals in -puis,] 
i. The Eucharistic service ; in post-Reformation 
use, chiefly that of the R. C. Church. Also, a 
celebration of the Eucharist having a particular 
object or intention, a. In pre- Reformation 
use, the sacrament of the Eucharist; subseq., 
the Eucharist as administered and doctrinally 
viewed by Roman Catholics OE. b. The form 
ofliturgy used in the celebration of the Eu- 
charist. late ME. 3. A musical setting of 
those parts of the mass which are usually sung 
1597. ' 4. Used in oaths, late ME. 

1. Suitable masses said for the benefit of his soul 
Scott. Freq. -without article, as in phr. At ttt., {to 
go) torn.*, to say, sing, hear, attend m. Phr. \tfeit her 

m. nor matins : nothing of very serious import. High 

(or solemn or fgreat) xn. ( m celcl>r-ited with tiie 
assistance of deacon and subdeacon, with incense and 
music. Low (or flittle) in., m. said without note 
end with the minimum of ceremony, a. Admitting a 
real presence in the m. 1853 4. Phr. By the m. j 

also simply tn-iss (often me**). 

Comb . : m. «bell, («) a bell that calls people to m. ; 
(b) a bell that inning during m., a sncring-bell ; 
-money, (a) offerings of money made at m. g V) 
money paid to a priest for saying m. 

Maas (mass), sb . 2 late ME. [a. F. masse t 

ad. L, massa , prob. u. Gr. jxa£a barley-cake, 

perh, cogn. w. Gr. fsaotreiv to knead.] 1. A 
coherent body of matter (as dough, clay, 
metal), not yet shaped ; a lump of raw material 
for moulding, casting, sculpture, eta Now 
merged in sense a. b. An amorphous quan- 
tity of material used in or remaining after a 
chemical or other operation ; in Pharmacy , the 
substance from which pills are made 156a. +c. 

A plastie substance -1700. 3. In wider sense: 

A solid physical object of relatively large bulk. 
In mod. Physics , often contrasted With mole- 
cule or atom. 1440. b. Mining \ A mineral de- 
posit of irregular shape, dist, from a bed or 
vein 1851;. 3. A dense aggregation of objects 

apparently forming a continuous body 1609. 
4. transf. and fig, a. A large quantity, amount, 
or number 1585. b. Applied to an extensive 
unbroken expanse (of colour, light, shadow, 
etc.). Also, in Fine Art, one of the several 
main portions distinguishable in a composition. 
166a. c. A volume or body of sound, esp. when 
produced by many instruments or voices of the 
same character 1879. 5. Of human beings : A 

compact body; an aggregate in which In- 
dividuality is lost 1713. b. Mil, A formation 
of troops in which the battalions, etc. are 
arranged one behind another. Opp. to line, 
1889. 6. abstr. a. Solid bulk, massiveness 

1602. b. Physics . The quantity of matter 
which a body contains ; in strict use dist. from 
weight 1704. 

t. Of Gold in Masse eight thousand .. Cichars 
Hooters. a. The mighty in. of the Finsteraarhom 
Tyndall. 3. There were masses of camellias and 
azaleas Ouida. 4. 1 remember a masse of things, but 
nothing distinctly Shaks. Great Masses of Treasure 
Bacon. A m. ot evidence Tyloil Phr. The {gnat) 
ftt. o/t the greater part or majority oL The m . ; the I 
generality 1 the main body. In them , t without di»- I 
ti notion of parts or individuals. To be a (or one) m . 

0/ bruises, faults, etc. b. The effect producible by 

masses of light and shade *797* 5 » Away with this , 

hurrah of masses, and let us have the considerate 
vote of tingle men Emerson. The masses : the lower 
orders. 6. CL Gathering m. an it travelled Kanb. b. 
Phr Centre of m. 1 leeUNrus. ... 

attrib, and Comb. EL Arch. 'Arranged in large 
masses*, as m. filer b. Afft., eta * Involving masses 
of people', mam. drill vote. C. Physics, as m.- 
attraction, « moment . d. Spec . 1 m* meeting, a large 
public meeting, usually political (orig, U£.)% m. 
production, the production of manufactured articles 
»n large quantities by a standardized process) in* 
suggestion, the influencing of the minds of a largo 
body ©fpeople by the suggestion of an idea of general 

•®S2Ttr.l Now rart or OSs. [OE. 

mnssian, f. msesss Mass xA 1 ] x. intr. To cele- 
brate mass 1 to sing or say mass. »• Iratu. 
To pass away (time) at mass I 7 ® 4 * . 

1563. J>- r.mar— ' 

* trams. To form or 
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into a mass ; to arrange, or bring together, in 
masses. Also with up. 1604. b. mil . ; also, 
to concentrate (troops) in a particular place 
1861. a. refi. and intr. To collect, or come 
together in masses 1563. 

s. Who mass’d, round that slight brow, these clouds 
of doom? M. Arnold, b. Austria is massing troops 
in Herzegovina 188-,. 

Massa Also Mas*r. X774. Negro 

corrupt.on of master. 

Massacre (mars&kaj), sb, 1586. [a. F. 

massacre m isc., in OF. mafacre, etc., sham- 
bles, also butchery; ulL eiym. unkn. Spenser 
stresses massa'cre, Shaks. and Marlowe ma'ssa- 
ere,] 1. A general slaughter (of human beings ; 
also occds., of wild animals). Also fig. fn. 
A cruel or peculiarly aLrocious murder -1608. 

1. On the late Massac her in Piemont M ilt. {title). 
W. of St, Bartholomew (earlier t m. of Paris)*, the 
in. of the Huguenots of France on the 34th of August 
1572. hf.of Glencoe : the m. of the Macdonalds of 
Glencoe on Feb. 13th, 1692, by the Campbells, under 
authority from William III. M. of the Innocents : 
see Innocent B. 2. a Pick. Ill , iv. iii. a. 

Ma ssacre (mae*sakai), v . 1581. [a. F. 

massacrer ; f. massacre; see prec.] x. trans. 
To kill indiscriminately (a number of human 
l>eim;s f occas. animals). Also occas. absol. a. 
To murder cruelly or violently 1601. f 3. To 
mutilate, mangle -1651. 

1. These are the Guisians, That seeke to m. our 
gniltlcs Hues Marlowe. a. Caesar . .was masakred 
with 23. wounds t6o6. 

Massage (mtesa^), sb. 1876. [a. F., f. 

matser to apply massage to (the body); ?a. 
Pg. amassar to knead, f. massa dough ( — 
Mass j<*.*).] Tlw application of friction, 
kneading, ate. to the muscles and joints of the 
body, in order to stimulate their action and 
increase their suppleness. Hence Massa' ge v. 

|| Massasauga (mtesas^ga). 184a. [Amer. 
Indian. Cf. Natick massa grant, saksauag rat- 
tling, sesekq rattlesnake.] A small N. Amer. 
rattlesnake of the genus Crotalophorus (or 
Caudisona). 

Ma*ss-book* OE. [L Mass jJ.* 4 Book 
j£.) = Missal sb . 1 

|| Massd (msc-s^, mas*), a. and sb. 1873. [Fr., 
pa. pple. of masser to make this stroke, f. 
masse Mace *.j Billiards . Applied to a stroke 
made with the cue held perpendicular. 
fMa*sser. [OE. mxssere, f. mmssian Mass 
v. 1 ; see -ek\] A priest who celebrates 
mass ; also, one who attends mass. (After OE. 
only as a term of derision.) -1579. 

Masseter (msesrtai). 1666. [a. mod.L. 
masseter, a. Gr. fiacrrfHfp y f. fW.oa.adai to chew.] 
Anat. (Usu. m. muscle.) The masticatory 
muscle which passes from the malar bone and 
zygomatic arch to the ramus of the lower jaw. 
Hence 110086(6*110 a. of or pertaining to the 
m. ; sb. a masseteric nerve, muscle, artery, eta 
|| Masseur (masoO. 1876. [Fr. ; f. master 1 
see Massage sb. ] A man who practises 
massage. So || Masseuse (mas&z), a woman 
who practises massage. 

Mass-house. Obs. exc. Hist. 1644. [Mass 
jA 1 | In X7-i8th a a Protestant term for 0 
Roman Catholic place of worship. 

Massicot (mse-sikft), 1473 ( masticot ). [a. 
F. massicot, \mast-, ad. It. martacotto , ad. Sp. 
masacote sort of mortar. I Yellow monoxide of 
lead used as a pigment (cf. Litharge). 

|| Massif (msc-sif). Also +-ife. 1524. [Fr. ; 
subst. use of massif Massive a,] ta. A 
block or mass of stone, b. A laige mountain- 
mass; the central mass of a mountain; a 
compaet portion of a range 1885. 
tMa*ssily, adv, late ME. [1 Massy + 
-ly s . j Massively -1668. So tMa*aaineM. 
Massive (mwsiv), a. late ME. [ad. F. 
massif f. masse Mass sb. 9 ; see -ivb.] x. Form- 
ing a large mass ; large and heavy or solid, b. 
Of articles of gold or silver : Solid, not hollow 
or plated, c. Of architectural or axtistic style : 
Presenting great masses, solid 1841. d* Of 
the features, head, etc. ; Largely moulded or 
modelled 1843. a. transf. and fig. a. Solid, 
substantial; imposing in scale 1581. b. 
Psych. Of a sensation, a state of consciousness : 
Having large volume or magnitude 1855. c. 
Path . Of a disease, etc. : Affecting a large con- 
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ffnuous portion of tissue 1897. 3. Forming a 

solid or continuous mass ; compact, dense, or 
(sometimes, merely) uniform in internal struc- 
ture ; existing in compact continuous masses. 
Now esp. Min . applied to minerals not defi- 
nitely crystalline, and Geol. to rocks or forma- 
tions presenting no structural divisions. 1558. 
z. Its ceilings.. heavy with m. beams DicKRNa 
Hence Ma*saive*ly adv., -ness. Massi*vity. 
Ma-ss-mo nger. arch . 1550. [Mass rJ. 1 ) 
A contemptuous term for a Roman Catholic. 
So fMaas-monging vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

0 Massoola(h (m&s»*l&). Also muioola, 
etc. 1685. [app. f. Arab. mawfUl joined , united.] 
A large sun-boat used on the Coromandel coast. 
Often tn.~boat. 

Ma*ss-penny« arch, late ME. [Mass 
A n offering of money made at mass. 

Ma " 89 -priest* arch. OE. [Mass ;£.*] A 
(Christian) priest. 

From the z6th c. chiefly a hostile term for a 
Roman Catholic priest. 

Massy (mse-&i), a. Now rhet. or arch, late 
ME. [f. Mass sb . 9 + -y *.] 1. Full of substance 
or mass, a* Solid and weighty. Said esp. of the 
precious metals : Occurring in mass ; wrought 
in solid pieces, fb. Having three dimensions 
-1645. fc. Close, compact, dense -18x4. a. 
Consisting of a large mass or masses 1587. 
b. Of architecture: Presenting great masses 
1819. 3. Spreading in a mass or in masses 

1672. b. Of persons and animals: Bulky, 

1 urge-bodied. late ME. 4. transf. and fig. 1588. 
1. As a onaasee vessel of gold Wyclif Ecclus. L ro> 

M. old plate Shbridajl C. The massiest air 2814. 
a. A m. oaken table Scott. 3. Infanuy in m. columns 
Alison. 4. A grosse and m. paradox Milt. Comb. 
m.-firoofnA). With antick Pillars m. proof Milt. 

Mast (mdst), sb . 1 [Com. Teut. : OE. mmst 
masc. : — OTeut. *masto% J— W. Indo-Ium 
type hfnazdos , whence L. mains.] x. A long 
pole or spar of timber, iron, or steel set up- 
1 ight on a ship's keel, to support the sails, t* 
A piece of timber suitable for a mast X496. a. 
The tall upright pole of a derrick or similar 
machine; a climbing pole in a gymnasium ; a 
structure to support a wireless aerial ; eta 1646. 

z. The larger masts are composed of several lengtha 
called lower tn.. Topmast. Topgallant mast , an a 
Royal mast . N.E.D. The tallest Pine Hewn on 
Norwegian hills, to be the M. Of some great AimniraJ 
Milt. Pbr. Before the m. i see Befork B. a. At 
the m.i on deck by the mainmast. To nail one's 
colours to the m., to adopt an unyielding attitude. 
To spring \ step a tn. 1 see Spring, Step vbs. 

Comb . : m.-buoy, one which carries a m. 1 -tree, 
a name given to certain tall erect trees. 

Mast (mast), sb$ [Com. WGer. : OE. 
must masc. : — -OTeut. *mastos t prob. f. (ult.) 
root med- (see Meat sb.).] 1. The fiuit 

of the beech, oak, chestnut, and other forest- 
trees, esp. as food for swine. Karo m pi. ta. 
T he condition of feeding on mast. Only in 
phr. to lie at m., to put to m. -1664. 

z. The Oakes bearo M., the Briars Scarlet Heps 
Shaks. 

Mast (mast) , v. 1637. [LMastxA 1 ] trans. 
To furnish with masts. 

Mastage (ma-stedg). Obs. exc. Hist. 161a 
Tf. Mast sb . 9 + -age.] — Mast sb . 9 s. Also, 
animals on 


Mastage (ma-stedg). Obs. exc. Hist. 161a 
[f. Mast sb . 9 + -age.] — Mast sb . 9 * Also, 
the right of feeding ammals on mast 
![ Mastax (mae-stseks). 1855. [mod.L,, £. Gr. 
fjL&orab mouth.] The pharynx of a rotifer. 

Masted (ma*st6d),/>//. a. 16x7. [L Mast 
v. or sb . 1 + -ed.] x. Furnished with a mast 
or masts, a. Thronged with masts 1757. 

Ma ste r (xnfi*stat), sb.' 1 - [Partly OE. merge* 
ter , ma gister (ME. meister. -ire, maister , -tre), 
a. L. inagister, magistrum ; partly a, OF. 
maistre (mod*F. matin) : — L. magistrum, 
inagister, related to magis adv., more.] 

L A man having control or authority, tx. 
gen, A director, leader, chief, commander; a 
ruler, governor -1596. Also transf. (chiefly ef 
animals), a. spec. [Nt tut.) a. The captain of a 
merchant vessel; called also t m. Mariner* 
b* The officer (ranking next below a lieutenant) 
entrusted with the navigation of a ship of war. 
Now styled navigating officer, te. M. and 
commander 1 since 18x4 repl by Commander 
ME. 3, An employer; correL w. servant , man\ 
also with apprentice, late ME. b. Applied to 
a sovereign in relation to his ministers or 
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Officers. Now chiefly Hist. X470. 4. The 

owner of a dog, horse, slave, etc. late ME. 5. 
The male head of a house or household 1336. 
b. With poss. adj. : (One’s) husband (dial.) 
late ME. 6. A possessor, owner. Now rare, 
exc. in phr. to be m. of\ to possess; also, 
occas., to have a mastery of (a subject), late 
ME. 7. One who has the control, use, or dis- 
position of something at will. Chiefly pre- 
dicative. ME. b. transf. of tilings, late ME. 
8. One who overcomes another, a victor ME. 
q. Bowls . * Jack sb . 1 II. it. 

a. b. Masters mate, an officer subordinate to but 
working with the m. of a ship of war. 3. Who 's in., 
who ’3 man Swift. Provh. Like m-Jtke man. 4. 
An Asae fknoweth] his masters stall Coverdale Isa. 
L 4. 5. The m. of the house begins first Lank. 6. I 

was m. of more than twenty pounds 1781;. 7. The 

person who really^ commands the army is your m. 
Burke, b. Loue is your m. Shaks. 

II. A teacher. 1. A tutor, preceptor ; in 
later use chiefly a teacher in a school ; also, a 
teacher of an art, a language, etc. OE. 9. He 
whose disciple one is in religion, philosophy, 
art, etc. ME. t3. A scholar of authority 
-159 7. 4. In ncademic sense, =■ med.L. 

magister : The holder of a specific degre-i, 
originally conveying authority to teach in the 
university. In Eng. use (until recently) con- 
fined to the Faculty of Arts : the full title is in 
L. artium magister , in Eng. matter of arts 
(abbrev. M.A. or, now rarely, A.M ). Latterly 
the degrees of Master of Science (M.Sc. ), Master 
in or of Surge /y (Magister Chirurgijr , M.Ch.), 
have been given in Oxford, etc. late ME. 
g. A workman who is in business on his own 
account, as dist from a journeyman ; a work- 
man of approved skill; also transf. and fig. 
late ME. 0. An artist of distinguished skill, 
one who is regarded as a model of excellence 
in his art 1533. b. A work by a master. Now 
only in old m., and occas. modern m . 1752. 

x. The village m. taught his little school Goldsm. 
French in a fortnight without a M. (title) 1856. a. 
My maister Chaucer Lvdg. The (our, his , my) M . : 
often applied to Chrbt. 3. M. of the sentences ( ma - 
pis ter sententiarum I, the name given to Peter Lom- 
bard, bishop of Pans 111 the 12th c., from his book 
Sententiarum libri quatuor, a collection of patristic 
comments on passages of Scripture. 5. It is a stroke 
of a maister Caxton. 6. Old Master, a master who 
lived between the 13th and the 16th or 17th century. 
The pictures of the Tuscan and Venetian masters 
Emerson, b. As a picture-dealer stares at an alleged 
old m. 1851. 

HI. As a title of office. x. The head of cer- 
tain colleges (in Oxford, Cambridge, etc.), 
guilds, corporations, livery companies, hos- 
pitals, etc Formerly also used for Grand 
master. Great master, the title of the head of 
a military order. Also as in master-general , 
m. provincial, titles of dignitaries of monastic 
and other religious organizations. 9. In the 
designations of certain legal functionaries (see 
bdow). late ME. 3. a. In designations of 
officials having duties of control, superinten- 
dence, or sale-keeping. late ME. b. Mil. in 
various titles of command, late MM +4. 
Great master. «= Grand master i, a. -1685. 

x. M of the Temf>U : (a) Hist, the grand master of 
the Knights Templar; (b) the principal clergyman 
of the Temple Church, London. He was made M. 
of Balliol Coll. Wood. a. M. of the (or in) Chancery. 
(a) until 1852. one of the twelve assistants to the Lord 
Chancellor, the chief of whom was M. of the Rolls; 
( 4 ) since 1897 any one of four chief clerks of the 
Chancery Division of the Supreme Court. M. of the 
Court (of Common Pleas, of the King's Bench, of 
the Exchequer), any one of five officers in each of 
those courts (now, in the corresponding division of 
the Supreme Court) charged with the duty of record- 
ing the proceedings. M. of (the) Faculties , the chief 
officer of the Court of Faculties (cf. Faculty III. b), 
M. in Lunacy , see Lunacy. M. of the Requests , 
see Request. M. of the Wards ( and Liveries ), see 
Ward. 3. M. of the (King? s, Queen’s) Household, an 
officer undci the Steward of the Royal Household. 
M. cf the Jexvcbhouse, the keeper of the Crown 
Jewels in the Tower of London. M. of the (Kings) 
Musk, an officer of the Royal Household, the con. 
doctor of the King's band. M. of the Robes , of the 
Wardrobe , the keeper of the ‘ great ' wardrobe of the 
King, Queen, or other exalted personage. M. of 
(the) Works or (now dial.) Work, an official who 
tuperintends building operations. For M. of Cere- 
monies, of the Mint , ef Misrule , of the Revels , of 
the Reals, see the second sbs. M. if the Horse : (a) 
fin England, the title of the third official of the royal 
household; also rarely tranyf, in joc. use, a head 


’groom or stableman 1 (b) Antiq. used as tr.L. magister 
eq uitum, master of the 'knights', under the Roman 
republic the title of the commander of the cavalry 
appointed by a dictator. M. of the Buckhounds, the 
fourth great officer of the household. M . of hounds : 
one who owns, or has the control of, a pack of hounds ; 
usually, the leading member of a hunt who is elected 
to the office; chiefly*^, of foxhounds (abbrev. 
M.F.H.). Also m. of beagles, harriers, stagkeunds, 
etc. b. M. (General) of the Ordnance, the controller 
of the Ordnance and Artillery (now, the head of the 
Board of Ordnunce). 

IV, As a title of rank or compliment. 1. a. 
sing, m Sir. Now only in uneducated use. b. 
pi. (in later times always my masters) « Sirs, 
gentlemen. Now arch, or rhet ., chiefly ironi- 
cal or derisive. ME. 9 . Prefixed to the name 
or designation of a man. I11 ordinary use now 
only dial., but in literature occas. arch . or 
Hist. ; otherwise repl. by Mr. (mi’stai). ME. 

3. Prefixed (esp. by servants and inferiors) to 

the name of boys and young men not old 
enough for * Mr.’. 4. The heir-apparent to a 

Scottish peerage (below the rank of carl ; for- 
mer ly, lielow that of marquis) is often known 
as The M. of ■ ■ ; the specific designation be- 

ing usu. identical with the baronial title of the 
family 1489. 

x. Y’are welcome Masters, welcome all Shaks. a. 
Maister Latymer encouraged Maistcr Ridley when 
boih were at the Make Foxk. And yet m. Parson 
must not be called couernus 162s. 3. Maids, misses, 

and little m. . .in a third [coach] Swift. Phr. masters 
amt misses *= young people. 4. The M. of Ravens- 
wood led the way Scott. 

V. Attrib. uses. 1. Used appositively or as 
adj. in the sense ' that is a master \ a. As pre- 
fixed to designations of persons, now rhet., 
with implication of imposing greatness ME. 
b. spec. denoting(rf) the leader of a herd of 
animals, (£) the official who has command over 
others so designated, (c) one who is a master, 
as opp. to an apprentice or journeyman, hence 
=* supremely skilled. a. Applied transf. as a 
qualification of things, with the sense ' main ', 

4 principal ' controlling * ME. 

I. a. The master-deuil, Bel sa bub 1575. The Choice 
and M. Spirits of this Age Shaks. b. A M.-Pike, 
that for his Bulk, Beauty, and Strength, was look'd 
upon to be the Prince of the River R. L'Estrange. 
A Master- Piinter 1683. # The king's m. butcher J. 
Grant. The French consider the English the master- 
colonists of the world 1900. a. A main Pillar and 
Master-branch in England* Grandeur 1667. The 
loid of irony, — that master-spell Byron. 

Comb. : m. attendant, ‘ an officer in the royal 
dockyards appointed to assist in the fitting or dis- 
mantling, removing or securing vessels of war, etc.’ 
(Smyth) 1 m. fault Geol. , a fault which governs the 
configuration of the surrounding area ; m. hand, (a) 
the hand of a m., the ageucy of one highly skilled or 
one possessing commanding power; (b) a highly skilled 
worker ; m. Joint GeoL, a pi incipal joint in a rock 
mass; m. mariner (see Mariner) 1 m. sinew, a 
main sinew; esp. the tendon in the hock of a quadru- 
ped, corresponding 10 the tendon of Achilles in man ; 
m. workman, a workman thoroughly conversant 
with his trade ; one who employs workmen 1 also fig. 

Master (mcrsui), sb A 1880. [f. Mast sb . 1 
-f -er 1 x.j A ship having (so many) masts, 
as three-tn., etc. 

Master (mi-stw), v . ME. [f. Master sb . 1 
Cf. OF. maistrier.'] z. trans . To get the bet- 
ter of ; to overcome or defeat. a. To reduce 
to subjection ; to break, lame (an animal), late 
ME. 3. techn . To temper or season ; to 
modify. Now only in Dyeing, to season or age 
(dye stuffs), and in Tanning, to subject (skins) 
to the action of an astringent lye. late ME. 4. 
To make oneself master of ; to acquire com- 
plete understanding of (a fact, a proposition), 
or complete facility in using (an instrument, 
etc.) X740. 5. To rule as a master ; to be the 

master of (a servant, scholar, house, etc.) x6n. 
f6. trans. To own, possess -1638. 7. To 

address by the style of * master ’. Stubbes. 

s. Kings nor authority can m. fate Fletcher. a. 
The Zebra, .could never be entirely mastered Goldsm. 

4. To m. the difference between 'would 'and 'should ’ 
1901. 6. The wealth That the world masters Shaks. 

Ma*ster-at-a*rm> 1748. Naut. Formerly 
a warrant-officer in the navy who Instructed the 
officers and crew of a ship of war in the exer- 
cise of small arms, ana acted as principal 
police officer on board, but now a nrst-class 
petty officer doing duty in the latter capacity 
only. Also transf., the principal police officer 
on board a ship of the mercantile marine* 


Master-bui lder, 1557. [Master sb.l II.] 
z. One who is skilled in the art of building, an 
architect. Chiefly in rhet. use or fig. context. 
9. One who employs workmen in building 
1714. 3« Naut. A petty officer formerly em- 

ployed on the construction of ships 1799. 
Masterdom (ma-staidom). OE. [t. Mas- 
ter sb . 1 + -dom.] ti.The office of a teacher; 
the degree of master (of divinity) -ME. a. 
Dominion, supremacy ; fvictory in battle 1475. 
t3. — Mastership 3 -1601. 

Masterful (ma'staiful), a. ME. [f. Mas- 
ter sb. 1 4- -ful.] 1. Addicted to acting the 
part of master; imperious, self-willed. Of 
actions : High-handed, arbitrary, tb. Law. 
(chiefly 5 r.) Of beggars, etc. : Using violence 
or threats 1474-1754. a. Having the capa- 
cities of a master ; qualified to command. Lite 
ME. b. Of language, looks, etc. : Indicative 
of mastery 1894. 8. * Masterly 2. 1613. 

x Yonder m. cuckoo Crowds every egg out of the 
nest Emerson, a. b. His m., pale face Mas. Brown- 
ing. 3. Whether pleasing or displeaaim: to your 
taste they are entirely m. Ruekin. Hence Ma'ater* 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Masterhood (ma*staihn:d). 1454. [f. 

Master sb . 1 + -hood.] The condition or 
quality of being a master. 

Master-key. 1576. A key that will open 
a number of different locks. 

Master less (ma ’stories), a. late ME. [f. 
Master sb . 1 and (sense 2) t*. + -less.] i. 
Having no master. b. Vagrant, vagabond. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1471. ■j-e. That cannot be 

mastered ; ungovernable -1767. 

+Ma*sterlike, a. and adv. 1500. [f. Mas- 
ter sb . 1 + -like.] a. adj. Despotic, auto- 
cratic, sovereign; authoritati\e, magisteri.il; 
exhibiting masterly ability. b. adv . In a 
masterlike manner -1666. 

a. 1 begin to doubt the picture. . is not of his making, 
it is so in. Pepys. 

Masterly (mS-storii), a. 1531. [f. Master 
sb . 1 4- -LY 1 .] +1. Belonging to, or character- 

istic of, a "master or lord ; usu. in bad sense, 
arbitrary, despotic ; imperious, overbearing 
-1766. 9. Worthy of a master or skilled 

workman ; skilfully performed 1666. 

a. How in. arc the strokes of Virgil I Dbyden. A 
small but 111 work 1804. M. speeches 1880. Hence 
Masterliness. So Ma*sterly adv. late ME. 
Master-mason, late ME. I* A mason 
who designs and carries out building in stone 
or who employs wotkmen to shape and fit 
stonework. 9. A fully Qualified freemason, 
who has passed the third degree 1723. 
Masterpiece (mft-sUjpft). 1605. [f. 

Master sb . 1 + Piece sb. ; prob. after Du. 
meesterstuk or G. meisterstUck, the piece of 
work by which a craftsman gained the rank 
of ‘ master VI z. A production surpassing in 
excellence all others by the same hand ; also, 
a production ot masterly skill ; a consummate 
example 1G10. tb. An action of masterly 
ability -1715. ta. The most important feature, 
or the chief excellence, of a person or thing 
-1697. 

x. Man is hcav’n’s Master-pieoe Quarles. A m. of 
assuraiue Fiei ding, of policy Fekkman. b. Confusion 
now has made his Mnster-peece Siiaks. a. His 
learning in the law being his m. Clarendon. 

Mastership (m&-stajfip). late ME. [Cf. 
G. meisterschaftfi 1. The condition of being 
a master or ruler ; dominion, rule, control, 
fb. * Upper hand ’, mastery 1573-1839. s. The 
office, function, dignity, or term of office of a 
■ master * 1455. b * The position of a master in 
or of a school 1806. T3* With poss. pron. : 

The personality of a master. Often abbrev. 
M. -1632. 4. The skill or knowledge consti- 

tuting a master 1607. b. The status 01 degree 
of a master (in a cruft, a university, etc.) 1688, 
5. The existence of masters or employers as 
the characteristic form of industrial organization 
1868. 

s. The M. of the Rolls 1873. y How now Sianfor 
LaunceT what newes with your M. T Shaks. 4. M. in 
tongue-fence 1 this is the quality of qualities Carlyle. 

Master-stager (vnft’stajsbgai). Now rare. 
1810. Angllci ration of Meistersincer. 
Master-stroke (mtt’suistrJnk). 1679. [Cf. 
G. meisterstrsich .] s. A masterly line or 
touch (in painting, etc.). Also transf. s« A 
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surpassingly skilful act (of cunning, policy, 
etc.) ; one's cleverest move or device 1711. 

a. The steeple.. is a master-stroke of absurdity H. 
Walpole. 

tMaster-vein. late ME. [Master sbA 

V. a.] One of the great veins or arteries of 
the body ; spec . applied to the saphena -1683. 

Master-work (mft’stajwvik). 1606. [Mas- 
ter sb. 1 V. a. Cf. G. meisterwerk, F. chef- 
d'oeuvre.} x. An action or procedure of 
supreme importance, a. A masterpiece 1617. 
t3. A main drain or channel *1789. 
Masterwort (m&stajwwt). 1548. [f. 

Master sb.* + Wort sb., after G. meitter - 
rvurzA] The umbelliferous plant Pcucedanum 
(/ mperatoria) Ostruthium , formerly cultivated 
as a pot-herb, and used in medicine. 

Also applied to other genera, as Astrantia (Black 
M.)t the gout weed, /Kropodium Podagraria( English 
or Wild MJf and the U.S. plants Angelica atropur • 
fare a and HeracUum lauatum . 

Mastery (ma*sUri). ME. [a. OF. maistrie , 
f. maistre Master j^. 1 ] x. The state or con- 
dition of being master ; authority, sway, 
dominion ; an instance of this. tb. Pre- 
dominance; prevailing character -164X 9. 

' Upper-hand ’ ; victory. Now only: Victory 
resulting in the subjection of the vanquished 
(cf. sense x) ME. f3. Superior force or power 
-18x8. 4. The skill or knowledge which con- 

stitutes a master. Obs. or arch . exc. with mix- 
ture of sense 7. ME. t§. An exercise or work 
of skill or power -1667. f6. A competitive 

feat of strength or skill ; esp. in phr. to try 
masteries, to * try conclusions * -1697. 7* 

( transf. from 1.) Intellectual command over (a 
subject of study) 1668. b. The action of 
mastering (a subject) 1797. 

x. The Priesthood was not a Ministry, but a Ministry 
Hobbes. a. Four Champions fierce Strive here for 
Maistrie Milt. 4. Use makeih Master ie Norton. 

5. To do, make, work, etc. ( a ) «/. or tnasteries : to 
perforin a wonderful feat or trick. Ye shul wel seen 
at eye, That I wol doon a maistrie er I go Chaucer. 

It is great, little , no m . : it is hard or easy (to do 
something). 6. This is but to try Masteries with For- 
tune Bacon. 7. His m. of English was supreme 1880. 
Mast-head, sb. (Stress variable.) 1748. 
[Mast jJ. 1 ] i. The head or highest part of a 
mast, esp. of the lower mast a. A sailor 
Stationed at the mast-head. 3. attrib. as m.- 
light, etc. i8aa. 

Mast-head, v. 1839. [f. the sb.] 1. trans. 
To send (a sailor) to the mast-head as a 
punishment. Also transf. and Jig. a. To 
raise (a sail, yard, etc.) to its position on the 
mast or at the inast-head 1840. 

Mastic (mae’stik). late ME. [a. F. ma- 
stic masc., ad. late L. mastichum (also mastix), 
altered f. L. masticha, mastic he , a. Gr. pa- 
arigrt* Hit. etym obscure.] x. A gum 
or resin which exudes from the bark of Pista- 
eia Lentiscus and some ofner trees. Now used 
chiefly in making varnish. a. (In full m. 
tree.) An evergreen shrub yielding mastic gum, 
Pistacia Lentiscus of the Levant. Applied 
also to other species of Pistacia , and to the 

W. Indian Bursera gummtfera and Peruvian 

Schinus Molle . late ME. 3. A timber tree of 
the W. Indies and Florida, Sideroxylon Masti- 
chodendron 1657. +4. (In full Herb Mastic.) 

The plant Thymus Mastichina -1836. 6* A 

resinous or bituminous cement; also, a lime 
cement used by builders 1706. 0 . A liquor 

flavoured with mastic used in Turkey and 
Greece. 7. The colour of mastic ; a shade of 
pale yellow 1890. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. fnm, etc. | m« V&rnish, 
a fine varnish used for varnishing pictures. 

Masticate (mx'stikrit), v . 1649. [£ late 
L. mastic at-, ppl. stem of masticare to chew.] 
1. trams. To grind (food) to a pulp with the 
teeth ; to chew. a. To crush or knead (rubber) 
to a pulp 1849. So Mastlca'tion 1565. Ma*s- 
ticator (also attrib . as m. muscle). 
Masticatory (msrstik&tari). 1611. [ad. 
mod.L. masticatorius , •orium, f. masticare ; 
see -ory* and *.] a. adj. Of, pertaining to, 
or concerned with mastication; affecting the 
organs of mastication. b. sb • A medicinal] 
substance to be chewed x6ix. 

Masticic (msestrsik), mastichic (maestr- 
kik), a. 1845. [f. Mastic + »ic.] Cheat. 
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In m. acid: an add resin ; the portion (about 
90 per cent.) of mastic soluble in alcohol. So 
Ma'stidn, tne insoluble residue of taastic 1844. 
Masticot, early form of Massicot. 
Mastiff (ma stif). PL mastiffs. (Also 
fmastis, f mastic -y.) ME. [repr. OF. 
mastin (mod.F. mdttn) : — pop.L. *mansve- 
tinus, f. L. mansuetus tame. More or less 
confused with OF. mestif mongrel. The form 
of the Eng, word is unexplained.] A large, 
powerful dog with a large head, drooping ears 
and pendulous lips, valuable as a watch-dog. 

Comb. m. bat, a name for bats of the genus 
Molossus. 

Masting (ma’stiij), vbl. sb. 1637. [f. Mast 
v . 1 + -ing *.] 1. The action or process of fit- 

ting with masts. b. Masts collectively 170a. 
a. attrib., as m.-sheers, etc. 1760. 

Comb.: m.-house, (a) a place where masts are 
made and stored) (b) a building furnished with 
Hpparaius for fixing masts j m. pine, Finns Mr obits. 

|| Mastitis (nicestai'tis). 184a. [mod.L , f. 
Gr. fiaaros + -ills.] Med . inflammation of 
the breast. 

-mastix (mse’stiks), repr. Gr. pd<rr(£ 
scourge, freq. used in the 17th c. (rarely later), 
and designating persons violently hostile to 
some jxjrson or class, as Episcopo-mastix , etc. 
Also in titles of books attacking some person, 
class, institution, etc., as Histriomastix [L. 
histrio artor], Satiromastix , etc. 

Mastless (mcrstles), a. 1 1593. [£ Mast 
sb. 1 + -less. J Without a mast or masts. 

Mastless (mantles), a.* [f. Mast sb* + 

-LKsS.l Without mast or acorns. Dryden. 

Masto- (marsttf), used ( Anat . and Path.') 
a. to represent Mastoid sb., in combs, with 
sense ' pertaining jointly to the mastoid pro- 
cess or bone and some other part of the skull *, 
as m.-parietal adj., ets. ; b. as comb. f. Gr. 
paaros breast, in names of diseases of the 
lemale breast, as mastodynia , -dyny , neuralgia 
of the female breast, etc. 

Mastodon (ma-stJdfm). 2813. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. fsaardt breast + &8 ovt-, Muv s tooth. 
Cfi F. mastodonte (Cuvier, 1806).] Palscont. A 
large extinct mammal resembling the ele- 
phant. characterized by having nipple-shaped 
tubercles in pairs on the crowns of the molar 
teeth. Also Ma*atodont sb. (1826) and a . ; 
hence Mastodo*ntic a. 

Mastoid (mse’stoid). 1739. [ad. mod.L. 
rnastoides, f. Gr. p aar6s\ see -OID.J A. adj. 
Shaped like a female breast. 

M . process (Anat.), a nipple-shaped, conical promi- 
nence of the tem|>ornl bone. M . bone, a bone of the 
skull, in fishes and reptiles, homologous with the m. 
process. M. earner (Path.), a kind of firm carcino- 
matous growth, the section of which is thought to 
resemble the boiled udder of the cow 1857. 

B. absol. as sb. «* m. process or bone 184a. b. 
attrib. * of or pertaining to the m. process us 

m. cell, muscle 2800. Hence Mastoi'dal a . 

Mastoidean (maestoi'd/an), a. 1841. [f. 

mod.L. mastoidcus (f. rnastoides Mastoid) + 
-AN.] Of or belonging to the mastoid. 
Mastras, -es v s,e, obs. IT. Mistress. 
Masturbate (mae-stoibrit), v. 1857. [f. L. 
masturbat- % masturbari\ etym. unkn.l intr. 
and reft . To practise self-abuse. So Maatur- 
bation 1766. Masturbator. 

+Ma*sty, a. late ME. [f. Mast sb % + -y L] 
x. Producing mast -1630. a. Of a swine: Fat- 
tened. Chaucer. 3. Burly, big-bodied -x886. 
Mat (mart), sb. 1 [O E. matt , mcajt, meatte , 

ad. late L. mattaA x. A piece of a coarse 

fabric of plaited rushes, sedge, straw, bast, etc., 
used to lie, sit, or kneel upon, to cover floors, 
walls, plants, etc., and in packing furniture, 
a. a. An article (orig. of this material) placed 
near a door for jpersons entering to wipe their 
shoes upon ( « UooK-mat), or similar to those 
so used 1665. b. A thin flat article (orig. 
made of plaited straw), placed under a dish, 
plate, or vessel in order to protect the table 
from heat, etc. Also applied to other similar 
articles. 2875. 3. transf. A thick tangled mass 
2835. 4. Naut. A thick web of rope vam used 
to protect the standing rigging from the friction 
of other ropes X497. 5. Engineering. » Mat- 

tress 3. 1884. 8. attrib. 153a 
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B. On the m. (slang), up Cor trial, • in for It \ 

Comb, s m. -grans, (#) Mat due strict a, (b) Psamma 
arenaria, the marram grass 1 -rush, the bulrush, 
Seirpus locus tris ; also matweed | m&frweed, a 
name for various rush-like grasses. 

Mat (meet), sb* Also matt 1845. [a. F. 
mat, subst. use of mat. Mat a .] 1. Glass- 

painting . A layer of colour ' matted ' on the 
glass (see Mat v.* b) x 08 i. a. a. Gilding. 
The effect of 1 mat * or unburnished gold. b. 
Metal-work. A roughened, frosted, or figured 
groundwork. 1866. 3. A border of dead gold 

round a framed picture 1845. 4> A matting- 

punch 1890. 

Mat (mset), sb.* 1766. - Matador a. 

Mat (meet), a. Also i matte, matt. 1648. 
[a. F. mat ; see Mate h.J Of colours, sur- 
faces : Without lustre, dull, * dead 
Mat (mset), vA 1549. [f. Mat j£. 1 ] I. 
irons. To cover or furnish with mats or mat- 
ting. a. transf To cover with an entangled 
mass x 577. 3 « To entangle together in a 

thick xnass 1577 ; to make by interlacing 1824. 
4. mtr. To become entangled together 1742. 

a. A temple.. matted with ivy 1840. 3. And o’er 

his eyebrows hung his matted hair Dryden. 

Mat (meet), v* x6os». [a. F. mater , f. mat ; 
see Mat, Mate adjs.} trans . To make 
(colours, etc.) dull ; to give a mat appearance 
to (gilding, metal, etc.) ; to frost (glass). b. 
Glass-painting. To cover (glass) with a softened 
layer of colour 1885. 

Matachin (msri&frn). Obs. exc. Antiq . 
1578. [a. B*. matachin, conjectured to be a. 

Arab, mutawajjihin, pres. pple. pi. of tawajjaha 
to assume a mask.] 1. A kind of sword- 
dancer in a fantastic dress, fa. A dance per- 
formed by matachins. Also transf. and fig. 
-1677. 8. attrib., as m. dance , etc. 1584. 

a. fig. He was taken into seruice..to a base office 
in his Kitchini so that (in a kind of Mattacina of 
humane fortune) Hee turned a Broach, that hud 
worue a Crowue Bacon. 

Mataco (mse-tako). 1834. [prob. S. Amer.] 
The small three-banded armadillo, Tolypeutes 
tricinctus, which rolls itself up into a ball. 
Matador fnue-t&dpi). In senses a and 3 usu. 
-ore. 1674 [a. Sp. matador L. mad at or cm, 

f. mactare to kill.] 1. In Spanish bull- 
fights, the man appointed to kill the bull 
1681. a. Cards. In quadrille and ombre, any of 
the three best trumps 1674. 3* Dominoes. Any of 
certain pieces (viz. those whose numbers make 
up seven, and the double blank) which in a 
particular foim of the ^ame (ihe matador game) 
can be played at any time 1865. 

Mataeology (maet/^ lSd^i). 1656. [f. Gr. 
fidraios vain + -A0710 discourse.] Vain or 
unprofitable discourse. SotMatseolo'gian 1651. 
fMatceotechny. 1576. [f. as pres. + riyyi 
art.] An unprofitable science -1675. 

Match (mseij), sbA [OE. gemn-cca, gemfcca 
: — OTeut. *gamakjon-, related to *gamakon-, 
OE. remaca , MAKE sb . v J 

I. One of a pair. fx. A husband or w ife, a 
mate, consort, a lover. Also of animals. 
-16^8. ta. One's equal ; one's fellow, com- 
panion -157 1. 3* +R. An antagonist, rival 
-1593. b. A person (occas. a number of 
persons, a thin^) able to contend with another 
as an equal ME. 4. A person or thing that 
equals another in some quality X470. g. A 
person or thing that exactly corresponds to or 
forms a pair with another 1474. “[Formerly 
often 

a. Marry thy m. 1547. 3. a. M. to m. I h&ue en* 
countred him Shako. b. Phr. To find, meet one's 
m. 1 to be, prove oneself, a m.for. More them a m. 
fort able to overcome. Hu followers, .were no m. 
for regular soldiers Macaulay. 4* I neuer found 
their matches 163a. c. You might by.. looking 
through any Star on the Globe see its M. in Heaven 
1674. Extraordinary matches for carriages have sold 
at 400 dollars jmt pair 1808. 

1 L The action of matching, ti. A matching 
of adversaries against each other; a contest 
viewed with regard to the equality or in- 
equality of the parties -x6a8. a. A competitive 
trial of skill in which two or more persons or 
sides are matched against each other; an 
arrangement for such a contest Also applied 
to a contest of animals. 2545. +3. A suitable 

pairing -2748. b. A (weU or ill) matched pair 


6 (Ger. K»ln). f(Fr. p 4u). ii (Ger. M«ller). * (Fr. d«ne). *(c«rl). « (e.) (tlwre). /(*)(»»). /(Fr.feire). $ (ftr, fern, «mh). 
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or set) ; two (or more) things which accord 
well or ill) in colour, sire, etc. 154a. 4. A 

matrimonial compact or alliance ; esp. one 
viewed as more or less advantageous 1547. 
ft. The action of marrying ; relationship by 
marriage -1655. c. A person viewed with re- 

f are! to eligibility as a partner in marriage 1586. 

5. An agreement, an appointment ; a compact, 
bargain -1768. 

1. This was a mac he vn-mete. late MB, a a. [He] 
leaves it a drawn in. 1651. 3. b. These ribbons are 

a bad match {mod.). 4. It seems to me a very good 

m. for her 1866. b. By m . : in consequence of a 
marriage ; By m., it came to Tremenet Kisdon. C* 
He’s the great m, of the county Mkredi m. 5. Phr. 
// is a m. (or, A nt. I ) : = 1 Agreed ' Done \ A m„ 
*tis done Shaks. 

Comb. : m.-game, a game (esp. of chess) forming 
part of a m. ; also U.S. =* sense II. e 1 -play, the play 
in a m. t also in Golf, play in which holes, not strokes, 
are counted } so nt .player \ -rifle, one used in tiring 
competitions : -rifling Gun-making, a method of 
rifling guns to adapt them for long-range shooting in 
matches ; m. wagon, a railway wagon ran in con- 
nexion with a break -down crane. 

Match (maetj), sb . 2 late ME. (a- OF. 
me sc he, nuiche (mod.F. mlche) pop ,\*+micca, 
*»ticcia. Ult. etym. obscure.] +1. The wick 
of a candle or lamp -1646. 9. A wick, cord, 

or rope ol hemp, tow, cotton, etc., so prepared 
that when lighted at the end it is not easily 
extinguished, and burns at a uniform rate ; 
us^d for firing cannon, etc. AI90 in Mining. 
i£49* b. The material of which matches con- 
sist ; cord, etc., prepared for ignition 1572. 3. 
A piece of cord, cloth, paper, wood, etc., 
dipped in melted sulphur, so as to be readily 
ignited by the use of a tinder-box, and serving 
to light a candle, etc. Obs. exc. Hist. 1519. 
b. A similar article used for fumigation X703. 

4. A short slender piece of wood, wax taper, 
etc., tipped with some composition that bursts 
into flame when rubbed on a rough or specially 
prepared surface 1831 

4. Phr. To strike a m. : to ignite a m. by friction 
(the verb is borrowed from to strike alight). Paraf- 
fin nt . : one having the splints dipped ia paraffin. 
Safety m. : one which can be ignited only by striking 
on a specially prepared surface. 

at t rib. and Comb., as m.-box, •girl \ -seller \ m.- 
paper, touch-paper t -paste, that used for making 
the heads of matches ; m.- splint, -stick, the wood 
of am.; -thread, the thread used as m. for firing 
guns. etc. t matchwood, +(<*) touchwood \ ( b ) wood 
suitable for match-sticks ; (c) in phr. {to break, etc.) 
into matchwood, into minute splinters 

Match (rnaetj), a. 1483. [f. Match sb. 1 ] 

That matches ; corresponding. Obs exc. 
techn, in certain special collocations, in most of 
which match - may b« interpreted as an attrib. 
use of Match v. 1 , as m.- gearing, - plane , -plate. 
Match (ma5tj*), v.i late ME. [f. Match 
sb . 1 ) 1. trans. To join in marriage ; to procure 

a match for. Also rarely , tto couple (animals). 
Const, to, fun/o, with* b. intr. for r$fi. To 
ally oneself in marriage. Now rare exc. dial, 
1568. fa- tram. To associate ; to put together 
so as to form a pair or set with (another person 
or thing) -1645. 3. To encounter as an adver- 

sary, Now, to prove a match for. late ME. 
tb. intr . To meet in combat with -1595. 4. 
tram. To array or place in opposition with ; 
to pit against another Chiefly rtfl* and pass. 
late ME. 5. To arrange in a suitable or equal 
pair or set ; to provide with an adversary of 
equal power. Often in pass., to be well, ill 
matched. 1530. b. To make to correspond to 
or with 1680. c. To furnish (boards) with a 
tongue and a groove, at the edges 1833. 0. To 
compare in respect of superiority 1581. ly. 
To regard or treat as equal -1606. 8. To be 

equal to, to equal ; to be the match or counter- 
part of. Abo absol. of two things : To be 
mutually equal. 1592. b. intr. To be eaual 
with ; to correspond, be suitable to. Also 
{rarely), to fit into. 1567. 9 .trans. To furnish 
with a match 1596. b. To compare so as to 
select one suitable to. Pope. txo. To procure 
as a match Merck. V. Hi. i. 8x. 

t. An idle king. . Match'd with an aged wife Tkmky- 
bon. b. He matched into a molt noble and martial 
family 1647. a. Much Ado u. L xxx. a. b. Strength 
matcht with strength, and power confronted power 
Skaks. 4. To m. a bauble against the Pantheon 
Ds Quimcky. 5. Hounds, .match'd in mouth like 
bela bOAKSL to. God doth m. His gifts to man’s be- 


Uevtng M. Arnold. 8. The event.. cannot.. m. the 
1 expectation C. Bsoittfc Phr. To m, (need quasi- 
adv. or quaai-adj. after a sb.) 1 corresponding la 
number, size, etc. with what has been mentioned. 
9. I can m. this nonsense Johnson. Can you m. me 
this piece of yellow silk? 1K1. Hence Ha-tchable a. 
ite 1 he matched ( feomparabie f fwall. suited. 
tMa tchableneaa. 

Match (matj), v.» 1703. [f. Match tiM 
trans • To fumigate (wines or HquOrs, or casks) 
by burning sulphur matches ; now chiefly in 
Cider-making. 

Match-board (mat/bo.jd), si. 183a [t 
Match <*.] Jointly. A board which has a 
tongue cut along one edge and a groove in the 
opposite edge, so as to admit of being fitted 
into other similar boards to form one piece 
with them Also collect. — match-hoarding. 

Hence Ma*tch-board v . to cover or supply 
with match-boards. Match-boarding, match- 
boards fitted together for use. 

Matchcoat (mte-t/k^t). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1643. [Orig. matchco, prob. Amer. Indian ; 
afterwards corrupted, as if f. Match sb . 1 or v . 1 
+ Coat j£.] A kind of mantle worn by 
Amer. Indians, orig. made of fur skins, later 
of coarse woollen cloth called match-cloth. 
Matcher (martjw). 1611. [f. Match v . 1 
4 - -er K I 1. One who matches, 9. A match- 
ing-machine (Match v, 1 5 c) 1897. 

Matchet (maetjet). Also xnachet(t)e, 

fmacheto. 1598. [ad. Sp, machete. ] A 
broad and heavy knife or cutlass, used, esp. in 
Central America and the West Indies, both as 
a tool and a weapon. 

Matchless (mae tpAs), a. 1530. [f. Match 
sb . 1 + -LESS.] 1. Without an equal, peerless, 
b. Used as adv. 1871. +a. That are not a 

match. Spenser. Hence Matchleaa-ly adv. 
Matchlock (mae-tjlpk). 1698. [f. Match 
sb* + Lock sb. 7 ] 1. An old form of gun-lock 

in which a match (Match sb* 2) is placed for 
Igniting the powder. a. A musket having a 
matchlock 1698. b. attrib., as matchlock- 
man, a soldier armed with a matchlock 1782. 
Ma*tch-maker 1. 1639. [f. Match sb . 1 + 
Maker.] x. On# who brings about a match; 
one who schemes to bring about marriages, a. 
Sporting. One who enters into or arranges a 
match 1704. So Ma'tch-maklng vbl . sb? 
Maixh-maker a. 1643. [r. Match sb .* + 
Maker.] One who makes match for guns, or 
luciter matches. So Ma*tch-maklng vbl. sb.* 
Mate (m£t), sb . 1 [ME. mat, a. OF. mat in 
eschec mat CHECKMATE sb.] — CHECKMATE 
sb. x. 

Mate (milt), sb.* [ME. (late 14th c.) 
mate, app, a. MLG. mate or MDu. * male (mod. 
Du. maat), aphetic form of gemate : — OTeuL 
*gamaton- companion, lit. ' mess-mate f. ga- 
(^ee Y-) implying conjunction + mat - (see 
MeatjA.).] i. A habitual companion ; a fellow- 
worker or partner. Now only in working-class 
use. b. Used as a form of address by sailors, 
labourers, etc. 1450. a. A suitable associate ; 
an equal. Now only arch. 1563. $• One of a 

pair ; now esp. a suitable partner in marriage 
1549. 4. Naut. a. An officer (now only on a 

merchant ship) who sees to the execution of the 
master's commands, and in his absence takes 
charge of the ship, Formerly called master's 
mate, 1496. b. An assistant to some function- 
ary on board ship, as boatswain's, cook's, gun- 
ner's m etc. z6xo. tc. In the navy (in hill 
surgeon* s m.), an assistant to a ship's doctor ; 
in the army, an assistant who acts as dis- 
penser and dresser 16 12-18H. d. UJ>. Navy . 

A subordinate officer having no rank, but taking 
precedence of all other enlisted men 1890. 

a Ye knew me once no m. For you, there sitting 
where ye durst not scare Milt, 3. There shall the 
vultures also be gathered, euery one with her m. Isa. 
xxxiv. 15. 4. b. The Gunner, and his M. Skaks. 
+Mate, a. ME [a. OF. mat mated at chess, 
etc. (mod.F mat) rnecLL. matins ‘ tristis 
The Rom, word is a. Pers. mat tan loss, help- 
less (used in shah mdt • the king is bdpless 
Checkmate).] 1. Mated at chess -1600. m. 
Overcome, worsted, confounded -15x3. g. 
Exhausted, faint -1536, 4. Downcast, sorrow* 

ful -156a 

Mate (m^t),©. 1 ME. [a. F. mater f f. mat 


Mate 0.] x. Irani. (Chess.) To checkmate 
Also absst. fa. trans. To overcome, subdue 
-1590. Abe trans f tg.To nonplus, baffle (a 
person) ; to render nugatory (a design) -1670, 
+4. To put out of countenance ; to rentier help* 
less ; to daunt, abash ; to stupefy -1897. +5, 

To exhaust, weary ; to dull (passion) -1693* 
a trarutf. Than Is no passion in the rnmde of man. 
so weak*, bat it Mates, and Masters, the Peare of 
Death Bacon. 3. They mated the Sax 00s la all (belt 
designee Snw. 

Mate (mAt), v* 1509. [f. Mate sb.*] x« 
trans. To equal ; to vie ov cope with ; to be a 
match for. Now rare. b. intr. To claim 
equality with (arch.) 169a. a. trans. To match | 
to join in marriage ; to take or give in marriage 
1607. Also intr. for refL 3. trans. To pair 
(aphnals, esp, birds) for breeding purposes 
x6ot. Also intr. 4. trans. To join suitmblf 
with , to associate, treat as comparable with 
I J 593- 5* intr. To keep company with 183 a. 

x. My ener Roiall Master, Dare m. a sounder man 
then Surrie can be Shaxa a Thou ait mated wkh 
a clown Tbmnysom. 3. Pigeons can be mated for life 
Darwin. intr. These buds do not m. Burroughs, 
4. On a night, mated to his design Dryden. 

||Mat6 (mse*ts). 1717. [Sp. mate f a. Quichua 
mati, ‘ vessel or dish made of calabash J z« 
A gourd, calabash, etc., in which the leaves of 
maliS (see a) are Infused ; also mati-cup . a. 
An infusion of the leaves of the shrub Ilex 
Paraguay ensis ; Paraguay-tca ; also, the shrub 
itself, and its leaves prepared for infusion X758L 
b. attrib., as m. wood , etc. 1879, 

|| Matelassd (mat?lasz). 188a. [Fr. f pa. 
pple. of matelasser to quilt, f. mat etas Mat- 
ters s.] A French dress goods of silk, or silk 
and wool, having a raised design. Also attrib. 
or adi. having a raised pattern like quilting. 
Mateleaa (m/Wles), a. 1570. [f. Matej^.* 
+ -Less.] Without a mate, or +peer. 

|] Matelote (mat^lst), sb. 1730. [Fr., f. mate- 
lot sailor.] A dish of fish served in a sauce of 
wine, onions, mushrooms, etc. ; also, a dish of 
viands similarly dressed. Hence Matelote v. 
trans. to make into a m. 

Mateo- : see Mataso. 

|| Mater (m/i-tai). 1594. [L. » Mother.] 
ft. The thickest plate of the astrolabe. Blun- 
dkvil. a. Anat See Duka matek, Pia 
MATER. 3. Boys' and girls' slang. Used 
familiarly for mother. (Cl. pater.) 1864. 

|( MaterfiftmJHas (m^-tarffimi-liAs). 1756W 
[L., I mater + familias , old gen of familia .) 
l^he mother of a household. 


Material (m£tl*-ri&l). ME. [ad, late L 
material is, f. materia Matter sb. : see -AL,] 

A. adj. x. Scholastic Philosophy and Theol. 

(Opp. to Formal.) a. Pertaining to matter as 
opp. to form. tOf number : Concrete, b. 
That is (so and so) merely so far as its 1 matter ' 
is conoerned a. Tj>gic. Concerned with 

the matter, as dist. from the form, of reasoning. 
(Opp. to formal.) x6s8. 3. Of, pertaining to. 

or consisting of matter; corporeal ME. 4. 
Concerned with or involving matter, its 
presence, use, or agency X649. b. Usu. 
coupled with gross ; Unspiritual 1588. c. Re- 
lating to the physical aspect of things ; con- 
cerned with physical progress, bodily comfort, 
or the like 1843. 8- Of much consequence ; 

important 1529. b. Pertinent, germane, or 
essential to 1603. c. Law, etc. Of such signi- 
ficance as to be likely to influence the deter- 
mination of a cause, to alter the character of 
an instrument, etc. 1581. tfl. Full of matter, 
sound information, or sense -1685. +7* 

Bulky, massive, solid -1735. 

x. a. M. cause \ see Cause sb. 4. b. M.dnm wrong 
action apart from the evil intention necessary to con- 
stitute it a sb Sn the full sense 1 so m. heresy, Schism, 
etc M. righteousness : righteousness as definable by 
conduct, without regard to ill motive. a The m. 
truth of the Conclusion depends upon the a, truth of 
the Premises Bowhn. 3. The m. world Burma. 4. 
M. theory (of heat) : the theory that heat is a m. 
substance (* caloric ')■ b. His groat m. soul Danum. 
e. France, .is the country where m. well-hetag m 
most widely spread M. Arnold. ft. He woukfpot 
ibex which was most Material) In the Poet-script 
Bacon, c. A m. witness was wanting 1799. 8- A 

materiall foole Shark 

B. sb. f 1 .pi Things that art material -160$, 
a. The matter from which anything is made 


St (man), a (peas), an (loud), p (cart), f (Ft. chef). 9 (ever), oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vte). i fsft). 1 (Psych#), p (whtfl). p(grt). 



MATERIAL 

Chiefly collect. pi. or I ing. 25516. . h..The ele- 
ments, oonautueal parts, or substance of some- 
thing 164a. 8* Something that oan be worked 

up or elaborated, esp. documents, etc. for 
historical composition,; evidence from which a 
conclusion may be frampd 1634, 4. Tools, 

apparatus, etc. for performing an action# Now 
only in writing materials (■■ pen, ink# paper) 
*73*- 

a Gunpowder, .with other materials for kindling 
lire Da Fob. The raw m. out of which a food army 
may be formed Macaulay. 3. Their books are m., 
not literature Howsua. 

t Material, v. 1643. [f* Material a . and 
sb.} i. irons. To bring into material form. 
Sir T. Browne. 9. To furnish material for. 
Glanvill. 

Materialism (m&tl^rializ’m). 1748. [ad. 
mod.L. materialismus , f. L. materia lis MA- 
TERIAL a.; see -ISM.] 1. Philos. The doctrine 
that nothing exists except matter and its move- 
ments and modifications ; also, that the pheno- 
mena of consciousness and will are wholly due 
to the operation of material agencies. 9. 

I Ience in transf. uses : esp. applied to (a) 

theological views supposed to imply a defective 
sense of the reality of things purely spiritual 
1850 ; (b) devotion to material needs or desires ; 
a way of life, opinion, or tendency based entirely 
upon material interests 1851. ^3. cotter. The 

system of material things ; the material universe 
1817. 

a 1 fear.. you will never rise beyond the groeaeat 
everyday m. 1903. 

Materialist (materialist). 1668. [ad. mod. 

L. materialista ; see prec. and - 1 ST.] x. An 
adherent of the philosophical system known as 
materialism. 9. Applied by Berkeley to be- 
lievers in the objective existence of matter 1705. 
3. One who takes a material view of things 
1853. 4. attrib. or adj. — Materialistic. 

S. The materialists, who conjoin all thought with 
extension Hums. Jig. Those who hold that poetry is 
an acquirable art, — the materialists of line literature 
South ky. Hence MatcrialPstic a. pertaining to, 
characterised by, or addicted to materialism. Mate* 
riali'Btically adv. 

Materiality (m&tlerue'Hti). 1539. [ad. 
mod.L. materialitas ; see Material a. and 
-ITY. J ti . That which constitutes the 4 matter ’ 
of something ; opp. to formality -1660. 9. The 
quality of being material 1C70 ; that which is 
material; pi. things material 18 ir. 3. Material 
aspect or character; mere externality 1599. 4. 
The quality of being important for the purpose 
in hand. Now legal. 1644. 

9. The decomposition of the rays of light proves 
their m. G. Adams. a. Rules which tend to secure 
the in. of the issue H. J. Stbfhkm. 

Materialize (m&ti»*riAlaiz), v. 1710. [f. 

Material a. 4* -izb.] x. trans. To make or 
represent as material; to invest with material 
attributes. 9. Spiritualism. To cause (a spirit, 
etc.) to appear in bodily form 1880. b. intr. 
To assume a bodily form 1884. c. transf. To 
become actual fact ; to * come off’ (orig. l/.S.) 
X885. 3. trans. To make materialistic. Also 

intr. to favour materialistic views. i8ao. 

a. c. Year after year passed and these promises 
failed to materialise 1891. 3. The system. . tends to 

m. our upper clasa vulgarise our middle close, brutalise 
our lower class M. Arnold*. Hence Materializa*- 
tion, the giving a material form to 9 in Spiritualism, 
the appearance of a spirit In bodily form. 

Materially (mitfe-riMi), adv. 1509. [f. 
Material a. + -LY*.] i. Chiefly Philos, and 
Logie. With regard to matter as opp. to form. 
Also, with regard to constituent matter; in 
respect of material cause. 9, In, by, with, or 
in respect of material substance ; * in the state 
of matter ’ ( T.) *590, ta* Of speaking or writ- 
ing : Soundly ; to the point -1749. 4. In a 

material degree; substantially 1654, 5. In 

yespect of material Interests 1871. 

t. What is formally correct may be m. false Bowkn. 
a As he created all Men out of the same matter, they 
are m. equal 17x7. 4. Short cute, by. .which the road 
woe m. shortened 189a. So Matexialneea. 

II M ateri a medlca (mAtI**rifi me-dikfl). 1699. 
[med.L., tr. Gr. fay larputii (Galen) — medical 
material] The remedial substances used in 
medicine ; that branch of medical science which 
treat* of these 2822, 

Jtg. What 1 may call the m. m. of morality 

Tuor— 
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tMa£erla*riaa, 9. and sb. [f. late L. mater*- 
arius (f. materia ) + -AN.] Applied to ancient 
heretics who believed in tne eternity of matter 
Cudworth. 

fMate*riate, a. 1588. [ad. L. materiotus , f. 
materia j see -ate.*] x. Composed or consist- 
ing of matter ; solid, dense -2694. e. Involved 
In matter ; said of persons and things 1696-47. 

Mater late fmfltl«*ristt)» v . Now ram or 
Obs, 1653. [l L. material-, materiare, t 
materia.} trans. In scholastic use. a. To 
supply or be the matter or materfal part of ; in 
pass., to be constituted materially by something 
1680. b. To render (a * form ') inherent in a 
particular 'matter 1 1653. So tMateria'dozx 
2646. 

|| Mat&iel (matsrvl)- 1814. [Fr. ; see 
Material a, and sb .1 x. a. The mechanical 
or material portion of an art j technique, rare. 
b. The 4 stock-in-trade ’ for carrying on any 
business or undertaking. 9. A collective term 
for the articles, supplies, machinery, etc. used 
in an army, navy, or business, as dist. from the 
personnel or body of persons employed x8ay. 
Maternal fm&tSun&l), a. (sb.) 1481. [ad. 
F. matemel, 1. L. mat emus, f. mater Mother 
sb . ; see -AL,] x. Of or pertaining to a mother 
or mothers, motherly 2499. b. (Ones) mother's 
1605. 9. a. That is a mother, or one ( s mother. 

Now rare. 25x3. b. Having the instincts of 
motherhood, motherly 2784. 3 * Inherited or 

derived from a mother; related through a 
mother 1656. 4. Of benevolent organizations : 
Providing for the requirements of maternity 
1856. 5. Phys. Of parts of the placenta 1 U ter- 

ine (opp. to foetal) 1816. 

x. Ah l that m. smile 1 Cowfbb. b. The embrace nu, 
the paternal smack 1894. M. language : mother tongue. 
Now rare. a. b. M. earth, who doth her sweet smiles 
shed For all Shbllby. 3. Alongside of him stood his 
m. uncle Fax km an. Hence Mate*mally ado. 
Maternalize (m&tSun&laiz), v. rare . 1877. 
[f. Maternal a. + -ize.] trans . To make 
maternal ; absoU to employ maternal methods. 
Maternity (m&td'mlti). 161 1. [ad. F. 
materniti — med.L. matemiias ; see Mater- 
nal and -ity.] x . The quality or condition of 
being a mother; motherhood. b. Short for 
maternity hospital 1889. 9. Motherliness 

1804. 3. attrib . : m. hospital, a hospital for 

the reception of women during confinement; 
so m. nurse, ward, etc. i88x. 

M&teahip (m£*t,Jip). 1593. [f. Mat* sb? 
4- -ship,] The condition of being a mate; 
companionship; fequality. 

Matey (m?iti) f sb. 1833. Hypocoristic f. 
Mate sb? (see -y*). 

Ma*tey, a. 2915. [f. Mat* sb* + -yl.] 
Friendly (with) ; sociable. Ma'teyness. 
Matfellon (mse'tfeten). Obs. exc. dial, late 
ME. [a. OF. mate felon, app. f. mater Mat* 
u.i 4- felon Felon *; named from supposed 
curative properties, j — Knapweed. 

Math (mob). Obs. exc. dial, and in After- 
math. [OE. mij, f. OTeut. m&- to Mow.] 
A mowing; the amount of a crop mowed. 
(See also Lattermath.) 
fMathe. [OE. maha wk. masc., rnafu str. 
fem.:— OTeut. *mapon-, *maf> 3 , of ohscure 
origin.] A maggot, grub, worm -2585, 
Mathematic (msejtftnse-tik). late ME. [The 
adj. is ad. F. mathlmatique. Or L. mathemati- 
cal, a. Gr., t fta&rjfuiT-j phBypa something 
learned, science, f. root of pavBfotir* The 
subst. uses represent different ollipL or absol. 
uses of the Gr.-L. adj.] A. adj. ■» M athema - 
Tical a. Now rare. 2549. B.sb. i.*i MATHE- 
MATICS. Now rare, late ME. ta. A 
mathematician ; often, An astrologer -2688. 
Mathematical (msejjftnrn’tiktt). 2599, [f. 
L. mathematical : see prec. and -xcal. J 
A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to, relating to, or 
of the nature of mathematics 2530. b Being 
what the name imports In mathematics. 
Chiefly in m. point. 2547. e. Learned or 
skilled In, studying or teaching, mathematics 
253a. d. Used m mathematical operations 
1635. a. transf. Of proof*, certitude, etc. : 
Resembling what Is found in mathematics; 
rigorously exact 1 66m. b. Constructed with 


matrass 

mathematical regularity 2776. ta* Astrological 
-1674. +4* Geometrical -1656. 

x. M. Truths Locks. c. A m. Lecturer 163a, 
student 1839. d. M. instruments t now woolly, the 
instruments wed in drawing geometrical figures, a. 
It will follow with certitude plainly M. H. More 
b. Straight and m. grate-plots xR3x. Hence 

B. sb. x, pi. Mathematical objects (ran I 
2555* fa* pi- Mathematics ; astrology -1619, 
+A A mathematician or astrologer -1587, 
M at hematicia n (msojxftn&ti J*n). late 

ME. [ad. F. mathlmaticien , f. L. mathematic 
cus, mathematic a Mathematic sb. x and a; 
see -ian.] One who is versed in mathematics. 
tb» An astrologer. Chiefly Hist. -1710. 
Math e m a*tico-» comb. f. L. mathematics ss t 

with sense 4 partly mathematical, partly 

Mathematics (mgfrftnsB-tiks), sb.pl. 1581. 
[pL of Mathematic B, z. Cf. F. its mathb- 
matiques.) Orig., the collective name for 
geometry, arithmetic, and certain sciences in- 
volving geometrical reasoning, as astronomy 
and optics. In mod. use, (a) the abstract sci- 
ence ox quantity, including geometry, arithmetic, 
algebra, etc. (pun m .) ; (b) in a wider sense, 
those branches of research which consist in the 
application of this abstract science to concrete 
data (applied or mixed m.), Abbrev. Mat hs. 

In early use construed as a plural, in, with the. 
In recent u_se the is commonly dropped, and the sb. 
construed as a sing., exc. in tfhs) higher m. 

||Mathesis (ma^rsis). arch, late ME, 
[Gr., f. root of fiarMvur to learn. Formeriy 
often stressed ma- thesis.] Mental discipline; 
learning or science, esp. mathematical science, 
Mad Mmthssis alone was unconfin’d Pops. 

Mathetic (mfijw'tik), a. 1816. [ad. Gr. 
path fTitcbt ; cogn. w. prec.] Pertaining to 
learning or scientific knowledge. Also (Ben- 
tham) m comb, form mathetico-. 

Mamnrin (maefinrin). Also Mat(h)urine# 
x6xx. [From the chapel of St. Mathurin at 
Paris.] A member of the order of regular canons 
founded (a. d.* 1198) by St. John of Matha 
for the redemption of Christian captives. Also 
as adj. 

|| Matioo (m&trko). 1838. [Sp. yerba Malice 
(yerba herb ; Matico dim. of Mateo Matthew W 
named from a Spanish soldier who discovered 
its styptic properties.] A Peruvian shrub. 
Piper angustifolium j also its leaves. 

Matto (m/i*tl). 2858. [a. Du. maatjes (har- 
ing), earlier mae/gens-, L maagd Maid + -hen 
-kin.] A herring at its best, 1. e. when the roe 
or milt is not frilly developed. 

Matin (maetin). PI. matins; alsosnattins. 
[Early ME. matines , a. F. matinee fem. pL 
: — eocl L. matutinas (nom. matutinu), fenh 
pi. of matvtinus pertaining to the morning.] 
I. In the pL form. z. Reel, a. One of the 
canonical hours of the breviary; properly a 
midnight office, but occas. recited at daybreak, 
and followed immediately by lauds. +b. Often 
a term for the whole of the public service pre- 
ceding the first mass on Sunday *2549. c. The 
order for public morning prayer in the Church 
of England since the Reformation 2548. a. 

1 fig., etc. a. Chiefly of birds: To sing (etc.) 
matins, to sing their morning song (poet.) 2530* 
b. A morning duty or performance 2642. 

H. fx. A morning (ran) -2845. a, A morn- 
ing call or song (of birds), poet. 2639, 

1XL attrib. and Comb. a. with matin* (aY 
1 pertaining to or used at the time of matins 
ME; f£) 'belonging to the early morning, 
matinar 2643. b. with matins t as matins booh» 
time, etc. ME. 

|| MAtin (matsefi). 1774. [Fr. ; see Mastiff.] 
A large French watch-dog. 

Mannal (mse-tinil), a. Now rare. 1803. 
[ad. F. ma final, {. matin morning ; see Matm 
and -al .1 Belonging to the morning ; early. 
Also, early-rising, matutlnaL 
H Matiztee (mae*tmri, Fr. matfr^). 4 2880. [Fr. 
matinis morning, what occupies a morning, f, 
matin.] A 4 morning * (Le. afternoon) ttfoatrih 
cal or musical performance, attrib., as m. kak 
MatlofW (nuetle). Hang. 2904. [ad, F, 
mateM. J A saflar, 

lAttlmm (nur trjbs), 2605- [*• main* 
* Sb* matron, pharmaceutical L. matracium.] 


ft (Ger# K^)n), S (Fr, psa). >U (Ger. M«/Uer). * (Fr. dime). 9 (cterl), . e (€•) (there), i (fi) (ma). {.(Vu, foist). 


S (Ur^fem, earth)* 
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MATRIARCH 

A glass vessel with a round or oval body and 
a long neck, used by chemists for digesting 
and distilling. 

Matriarch (mji*trilik). 1606. [f. L. 

matr(i)-, mater mother, after Patriarch 
(apprehended as if ft pater).] A woman hav- 
ing the status corresponding to that of 
patriarch. Now usu. joe . Hence Matriar- 

chal a. of or pertaining to a m. or to maternal 
rule ; pertaining to. based on. or of the nature 
of matriarchy. Matria*rchate» a matriarchal 
community or system. 

Matriarchy (mci‘triaiki). 1885. [ft Ma 
triarch, after Patriarchy.] That form of 
social organization in which the mother is the 
head of the family, and in which descent and 
relationship are reckoned through mothers. 
Matrical (mse'trik&l, m&trai'k&l), a, 1611. 
[ad. late L. matriealis , ft matric- Matrix ; 
see -AL.1 fi. Pertaining to the matrix or 
womb -1651. a. Pertaining to the matrix of 
algae 1889. 

Matrice (mB'tris, moe*tris). late ME. [ad. 
L. matrieem Matrix.] tx.— M atrix i. -1774. 
■fb. transf and fig. -1698. a. Type-founding. 
-» Matrix 4. Now rare . 1587. 8. *« 

Matrix % rare . 1855. 

Matricidal (m/i'trisdi<dal, mae*tri-), a. 
2846. |f. Matricide 1 and * + -al.] That 

kills his or her mother. 

Matricide 1 (mlWrisald, mae-tri-). 1639, 
[ad. L. matricide ; see -CIDE x.] One who 
kills his or her mother. 

Matricide 11 (mii'trisoid, mae'tri-). 

[ad. L. matricidium\ see -CiDE 9.] 
action of killing one’s mother. 

H Matricula (m&trHritfla). 1555. [Late L., 
dim. of L. matrix (see Matrix).] x. A list or 
register of persons belonging to an order, 
society, or the like. Also, a certificate of en- 
rolment in this. a. spec. In the Holy Roman 
(and the German) Empire : A list of the con- 
tingents, in men and money, which the several 
States were bound to furnish to the empire 
1845. Obs. exc. Hist. 

Matricular (mfitri‘ki£l&i), a. 1575. [ad. 
med.L. matricularius and -aris, ft matricula ; 
see Matricula and -ar *.] x. Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a * matricula’ or ofheial 
register of persons belonging to a university, 
an association, etc. b. (With reference to 
Germany) : Pertaining to the * matricula * (see 
prec. a) 176a. 9. [as if f. Matrix; see 

-ular.J Of or belonging to the matrix or 
womb 1896. 

Matriculate (m&trrkiiTWt). 1487. [ad. 
med.L. matriculatus , matriculate ; see next.] 
A. ppl. a. Matriculated. B. sb. One who has 
been matriculated 1712. 

Matriculate (mfitri'ki/fl*ft), v. X577. [ft 
med.L. *matriculat *matriculare,i . MATRI- 
CULA, q. v.] fi. trans . To insert (a name) in a 
register or official list; usually, to admit or 
Incorporate into a society or body of persons 
by inserting the name in a register ; to enrol (sol- 
diers). fAlso transf. and jig. -1782. tb. occas. 
To adopt as a child ; to adopt or naturalize (an 
alien, a foreign custom, book, etc.) -1704. 9. 

spec . To admit (a student) to a university or 
college by enrolling his name in the register 
1579* b. intr. To be thus admitted 1851. 8. 

Her. To record (arms) in an official register 1586, 
a Bentley was matriculated at St. John's College. 
Cambridge. D* Quincev. ^ The Ensigns Armorial 


. .are matriculated in the pul 
Office 1809. 


registers of the Lyon 


Matriculation (ra&trikiiJfDKon). 1588. [ft 
prec. + -ation.J i. The action of matricu- 
lates (see the vb.). Now chiefly in academic 
use, formal admission into a university or 
college. Occas. used for m. examination, a. 
Her. A registration of armorial bearings x8io. 

Matrimonial (maetrimJu-ni4l),«. 153a. [a. 

F., ad. late L. matrimonialis of or pertaining 
to matrimony, ft matrimonium ; see Matri- 
mony and -AL.] . x. Of or pertaining to matri- 
mony. 9. Derived from marriage 1577. 3. 

Calculated to promote matrimony 1730. 

*. He lugged about the m. load 1675. % M. charms 
Fielding. Hence Matrimonially adv. according 
80 the manner or laws of matrimony! by right of 
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marriage* So tMatrimo'nloua m. pertaining to 
marriage Milt. ; -ly adv. 

Matrimony (maetrimani). ME. [a. OF. 
matremoine , a. L. matrimonium , ft matrem 
mother; see-MONY.] 1. The rite of marriage; 
the action of marrying, fb. A marriage ; an 
alliance by marriage -1756. tc. '1 he marriage 
service -1794. 9. The state or condition of 

being husband and wife ME. 8* A game 
played with a full pack of cards and resembling 
Pope Joan. Also, the combination of king 
and queen of trumps in this and other card 
games x8ox. 4. slang and dial. A mixture of 
two comestibles or beverages 18x3. 

x. Teaching that M. is a Sacrament, giveth to the 
Clergy the Judging of the lawfulness of Marriages 
Hobbes. Comb. m. Tine, a name for Lycium bar. 
bar urn or ft. vulgar* . 

Matrix (m/Ttriks). PI. matrixes, ma- 
trices mae'trislz). 1526. [a. Iv. matrix, 

metric- ; app. f. mater, by change of the ending 
into the sumx of fem. agent-nouns. Cf. Ma- 
trick.] 1. The uterus or womb. Also occas. 
used for Ovary. 9. A place or medium in 
which somethingis bred, produced, or developed 
1555* b. A place or point of origin and growth 
1605. c. The formative part of an animal organ, 
e.g. the pulp and capsuleof the mammalian tooth 

1835. d. Dot, The body on which a fungus or 

a lichen grows 1857. 8- An embedding or en- 

closing mass ; esp. the rock-mass surrounding 
metal (see Gangue), fossils, gems, and the 
like 1641. b. Biol. The substance situated 
between animal or vegetable cells 1802. 4. 

Type-founding. A piece of metal, usu. copper, 
by means of which the face of a type is cast, 
having the letter stamped on it in intaglio with 
a punch. Also in stereotyping, the mould of 
plaster, etc. into which stereotypers* metal is 
cast. 1626. b. Antiq . The bed in a slab in 
which a monumental brass is fixed i86x. 5. 

Math. A rectangular arrangement of quantities 
or symbols 1838. 6. attrib . 1598. 

v. Every man chylde that fyrstopeneth the m. shalbe 
called holy to the lorde Timdals Luk* ii. 03. 

Matron (matron), late ME. [a. F. ma- 
trone, ad. L. matrona, ft matrem, mater mother.] 

l. A married woman, usually with the accessory 

idea of rank or dignity. b- Eccl. A married 
female saint 1519. 9. spec . A married woman 

considered as having expert knowledge in 
matters of pregnancy, etc. ; now only in jury 
of matrons 1491. 8* A (married or unmarried) 

woman who has official charge of the domes- 
tic arrangements of a hospital, school, prison, 
etc. 1x57. 4. attrib. quasi-a<//. 1667. 

When Adam and first M. Eve Had ended now 
their Orisons Milt. 3. The m. of the Chartreux is 
about to resign her place Johnson. 4. M. airs 1836. 
Hence Ma'tron&l a. of, pertaining to, or appropriate 
to a m. i having the characteristics of a m. 1609. 
Ma'tronhood, the state or condition of being a m. 

1 836. Ma’troxuy a. like a m. I suitable to a m. 1656. 
Also as adv. 

Matronage (mtftr5n6da;). 1771. [ft prec. 
+ -age.) I. A body of matrons; matrons 
collectively. 9. Guardianship by ft matron 
X77 1. ^ 8. The state of being a matron 1870. 

z. His exemplary Queen, at the bead of the m. of 
this land Burks. a. Under them, of the housekeeper 
1878. 

Matronize (m/i-trSnoiz), v. 1754. [ft 
Matron + -ize.] x. trans. To render 
matronly. 9. intr. To become or be made a 
matron 1802. 3. trans . To act as matron to ; 
to chaperon 1807. 

Ma-tron-like, a. 2575. [See -like.] Like 
or befitting a matron ; matronly. 

MatronAhip (mfltranjip). 1550. [See 
ship.] x. The condition of being a matron. 
The personality of a matron, in your, her 

m. , used Joe. as a tide 1591. 9. The office 

of matron in a hospital, workhouse, etc. 1843. 

Matronymic (msetnmi*mik),«. and sb. 1794. 
[Hybrid f . L. matr-, mater mother, after PA- 
TRONYMIC.] — Metronymic a. and sb. 
Matross (m&trp*s). Obs , exc. Hist • 2639. 
[a. Du. matroos sailor, app. a corruption of F. 
mate lot. 'I A soldier next in rank below the 

S inner in a train of artillery, who acted as a 
nd of assistant or mate. 

Matt, freq. var. of Mat a. 

HMattamore (mert&mbsu). 1695. [a. F. 


matter 

matamore(St. Ola n, 1693). a. Arab. mafmUreP*, ft 
l amara to store up. J A subterranean habita- 
tion, storehouse, or granary* 

Matte (msei). 1839. [a. F. matt*.] Metal- 
lurgy. An impure and unfinished metallic pro- 
duct of the smelting of various ores, esp. those 
of copper. 

Matted (mse-ted), ppl. a. 1 1893. [ft Mat 
Dulled, deprived of lustre or gloss. 
Matted a . 2 2607. [ft Mat 

v. 1 4* -ed l . J x. Laid or spread with matting 

or mats. b. Made of plaited xushes ; of chuirs, 
etc., rush-bottomed 1699. 9. Of vegetable 

growths, hair, etc. : Tangled and Inteilaced, or 
covered with tangle 1613. b. Compressed into 
the likeness of a mat 1825. c. Covered with a 
dense growth 1791. 8- Enclosed or wrapt in 

matting. Also with up. 2758. 

z. A m. passage 2683. b. The ordinary m. chairs 
He Foe. a. The m. underwood and the rauk green 
glass Black, c. The m. sward Beyant. 

Matter (m»*uj), sb. [ME. mater ie, ma - 
tere, mature , a. OF. matere, mature (mod.ft 
matiire), ad. L. materia (also ma/eries).] 

I. In purely physical applications, x. The sub- 
stance, or substances, of which a physical 
object is made; constituent material. Now 
only with implication of sense a or 4. a. 
Any physical substance not definitely par- 
ticularized. Often qualified, as in co touting, 
faecal, etc. m. late ME, 8* spec. (- corrupt m.) 
Purulent discharge, pus. late ME. 4. Physical 
or corporeal substance in general, as dist. from 
spirit, soul, mind, etc., and from qualities, 
actions, or conditions 1626. 

z. The m. of the Heavens Newton, of the globe 
Milu a. Milk ..deficient in fatty ni. 1891. Grey m.. 
•whit* m. (of the brain); see the adjs. 4. M. and 
Motion cannot think Bentiky. ^Subtile m. Iir. L. 
materia subtilis ) : Descartes’ name for a fluid which 
he supposed to fill the whole of space. 

II. Contrasted with form. i. Philos. In 
Aristotelian and scholastic use: That com- 
ponent of the essence of any thing or being 
which has bare existence, but which requires 
the addition of a particular * form ’ (see Form 
sb. 4 a) to constitute it as determinate! y existent, 
late ME. tb. « Chaos. Bacon, c. In Kantian 
use, applied to that element of knowledge that 
is supplied by sensation, regarded apart from 
the * form * which it receives from the categories 
of the understanding 1838. 9. Theol. A sacra- 

ment is said to have matter (as the water in 
baptism, the bread and wine in the Eucharist) 
and form, which is furnished by certain formu- 
lary words ME. 8. Logic. The particular con- 
tent of a proposition or syllogism, as dist. from 
its form 1697. 

1. Matere is neuer seen wythout fourme Trrviea. 
First m. (» L» materia prtma, Gr. if iAif): 

mere possibility of being, b. First ha breathed Light 
vpon the Face of the MTor Chaos Bacon. 

IIL Material of thought, speech, or action, 
x. Material for expression; something to say or 
write ME. “ta. A theme, topic, subject of ex- 
position - 1704. 3. The substance of a book, 
speech, or the like ; often opp. to the ' manner * 
in which it is presented, late M E. tb. Sense, sub- 
stance. Shaks. 4. That with which a science, 
art, law, etc. has to do ; the subject-matter of 
a study -1594* fi. Ground, reason, or cause 
for doing or being something ME. t8. 
Material cause ; that of which something con- 
sists or out of which it is developed -1825. 7 a 
In vague sense, ■» * things *, * something * ; esp. 
with qualifying words, things or something of 
a specified kind, involving or relaied to a 
specified thing X449. b. spec, in Law, Some- 
thing which Is to be tried or proved ; state- 
ments which come under the consideration of 
the court 2532. 8. a. Things printed or 

written, as manuscript, etc. m. In Printing 
applied techn. to (a) the body of a primed 
work, as dist. from the headings, etc. ; in news- 
papers, the general contents as dist. fron. the 
advertisements ; lb) type set up ; (e) 1 copy \ 
1683. b. (Postal) m. 1 whatever may be sent 
by post 1891. 

t. For 1 am full of nu the spirit within me con- 
straincih me Job xxxiu 18. a. Thee, OQueene 1 the 
m. of my song Spenser. 3. Wes euer books contain- 
ing Mich vile m. So fairely bound T Shaks. b. I was 
borne to spoake all mirth, and no m. Sham, f There 
//Tit is i 


is m. in it 


1 important g. Pbr. iJossehm.t to 
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seek a pretext or occasion. 7. Tbit is rather m of fact 
then of Lew 1651. b. M. qfr$cm*d, that which may 
be proved by tome record. Nude m., a naked alle- 
gation of a thing done, to be proved only by witnesses. 

Phr. It makes (later is) no m, ** It is of no conse. 
quencei now often shortened to No also What m.t 

TV. A thing, affair, concern ; corresp. to L. 
res. 1. A subject, affair, business ME. b. 
(One’s) cause, concern, or affair. Obs. or 
rare. ME. c .pi. Events, affairs, circumstances, 
etc., understood to refer to a particular occa- 
sion, but not further specified 157a +<L pi. 

Occas. used vaguely or concrete things -1826. 

a. contextually . A subject of contention, dis- 
pute, litigation, or the like. late ME. 3. With 
qualification (attribute, or of and sb.) : A thing, 
affair, subject, etc. of the kind indicated by the 
qualification, late ME. 4. Used as an indeter- 
minate sb. to which to attach an epithet, late 
ME, ■hg. With qualifying adj., usu. small : A 
(certain) quantity or amount (of) -177a. 

1. They order, said 1 , this m. better in France 
Stkrme. b. Manage your matters well T. Hook. c. 
This seems to be carrying matters too far Black* 
stone. d. a She (the landlady].. left the stranger to 
enjoy in quiet the excellent matters which she had 
placed before him Scott. %. Laughing , money 
m„ see the first element. See also Mattkr or course, 
Mattkr op fact. A m of \ a* case ’of. 4. In- 
stinct 1 a a great m. Shaks. Phr. It is no suck m., 
another m. For that m. : m 1 for the m. of that *, 

l . .sent a small m. to his wife KicLOXNa Phr. A small 

m. t occas. a m. t used advb. « Somewhat, slightly. 

Phr. A m. of\ used to qualify a numeral, indicating 

that it is not literally exact ; He had had, as he phrased 
it, a m. of four wives Johnson. 

Phr. The matter : tn. That which is contemplated, 
intended, or desired. To the m. : to the point, rele- 
vant(ly) 1 a L .ad rem. So From them. Much about 
the m. : not far from the point. b. What actually 
involves or concerns some person or thing, esp. a 
circumstance which calls for remedy or explanation { 
chiefly in What is the m.t and the like. What is 
the m. with .. t (colloq.) ■» What is amiss with. . ? 
hence (Joe.) What is the objection to . . ? C. In the 
m. of (=* law L. in re) : in relation to, with regard to ; 
chiefly in Law. d. For the m. of that : as far as 
that goes. 

Matter (mortal), v. 1530. [f. prec. sb."] 

X. intr . To discharge matter or pus; to sup- 
purate. 9. To be of importance; to signify ; 
chiefly in interrog. and neg. sentences. cFreq. 
impersonal.) Const, to ; also (poet, rare) with 
dat 1581. 3. With a neg. : To be concerned 

about, care for, heed, mind. Obt. exc. dial, in 
sense: To approve of, like. 1649. fb.absol. or 
intr. To care, mind -1729. 

a. Nor does it matter a straw whether fetc.1 Lanhor. 
3. If it had been out of doors I had not mattered it 
so much Fibldino. 

Matterless (m»'twl6s) f a. 1548. [-less.] 
1. Not embodied in matter ; immaterial. Now 
rare. fa. Devoid of matter, sense, or mean- 
ing -1767. 3. Immaterial, of no importance. 

Chiefly dial. 1650. 

x. M. forms H Coleridge, a. M. words 16x2. 

Matter of course. 1739. Something which 
is to be expected in the natural course of things. 

b. attrib. or as adj. (written with hyphens) : 
To be expected. Freq. of persons, etc.: Tak- 
ing things as a matter of course. 1840. 

b. The cool malt er-of course manner of this reply 
Dickens. 

Matter of fact (mac taravfsrkt). 1581. 
[See Matter III. 7, IV. 3 and Fact 5.] 

A. sb. a. Law, That portion of a subject of 
enquiry which is concerned with the truth or 
falsehood of alleged facts ; a particular issue of 
this nature ; opp. to matter of law. b. What 
pertains to the sphere of fact as opp. to 
opinion, probability, or inference; something 
which is of the nature of a fact. 

It is either a heleefe of Historie (as the Lawyers 
•peeks, matter of fact :) or else of matter of art and 
opinion Bacon. Phr. As a m. effect, in m. of fact 1 
in point of fact, really. , ^ 

B. attrib. or adj. (Usu. hyphened.) Pertain- 
ing to, having regard to, or depending upon 
actual fact ; unimaginative, prosaic 171a. 

The more Catlicles u irritated, the more provoking 
and matter of fact does Socrates become Jqwbtt 

Mattery (mae-teH), a. late ME. [(. Mat- 
ter sb. + -Y ».] x. Full of, forming, or dis- 
charging matter ; purulent Now rare fa. 
Full of matter or sense. B. Jons. 

Mattina, variant of Matins. 

Matting (m»*tii)), vbl. id. 1 x68a. [f. Mat 
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v. 1 and 1A 1 ] t. In various senses of Mat v.* 

eoncr. A fabric of some coarse material, e.g. 
coir, bast, hemp, grass, etc., used as a covering 
for floors or roofs, or as material for packing, 
for tying plants, etc. Also Naut. ~ Mat sb .* 
4. 1748. b. Materials for mats 1847. 3. attrib. 
1688. 

Matting (martin), vbl sb * 1688. [f. Mat 
vfi + -ing J .j x. The production of a mat sur- 
face, In Chasing, Gilding , etc. Also, the mat 
surface itself. 9. The furnishing (of a picture) 
with a mat; concr. — Mat sb? 3. 1864. 3. 

Comb., as m.-punch, - tool 1877. 

Mattock (martak), sb. fOE. tnatiuc, me - 
ottuc masc. ; origin unkn.J An agricultural 
tool used for loosening hard ground, grubbing 
up trees, etc. It has a socketed steel head, 
having on One side an adze-shaped blade, and 
sometimes on the other a kind of pick. 

attrib. Bom To labour and the mattock-harden'd 
hand Tknnyson. Hence Ma ttock v. to turn up 
with the m. 

Mattress (martrfcs). ME. [a. OF. maleras 
(mod.F. matelas), ad. It. materasso , Identified 
with Sp. and Pg. almadraque , ad. Arab, al- 
vta(rah place where something is thrown, mat. 
cushion, f. root ( araha to throw.] x. A case of 
canvas or other coarse material, stuffed with 
hair, flocks, straw, or the like, used as a bed or 
(more commonly) as a support for a bed. Also, 
any similar appliance, esp.one consisting of wire 
cloth stretched upon a frame, fa. — Mat sb . 1 
X.-1706. 3. Engineering. A strong mat of 

brushwood bound or twisted together, used in 
layers in the construction of dikes, piers, etc. 
1875. 

fMaturant, a. and sb. 1661. [ad. L. matu- 
rantem , pr. pple. of maturare ; see Mature 
v.l =* Maturativk a. and sb. -1856. 
Maturate (martiuwit), v . 1541. [f. L. 

maturat -, maturare , f. maturus ; sec Mature 
a.) x. trans. (Med.) To cause (matter, a boil, 
etc.) to npen or suppurate ; to ' bring to a 
head '. Also absol . to cause suppuration. Now 
rare or Obs. ta. To mature, npen (fniits, 
liquors, etc.). AUojig. -1756. +3* To mature, 
develop (men, hopes, etc.) -1791, +4* 

Alchemy. To purify and digest (a metal) by 
maturation ; also with into. b. Metall. To 
bring (an ore) into the metallic state. -1758. 
tfi. intr. Of fruit: To mature -1756. 6. Of a 

pustule: To suppurate 1746. 

2 Yeares must m. men to such Functions 1622. 

Maturation (maetinrfi-fan). late ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. maturationem ; see prec. and 
Mature v.] 1. Med. The ripening of morbi- 

fic matter ; suppuration ; the action of causing 
this. ta. Alchemy. The action of converting a 
baser metal into gold -1671. t3. Physics . The 
(supposed) natural ripening or development of 
material substances by the operation of heat 
and motion -1753. 4. Of fruits, juices, etc. : 

Development to ripeness; also, an instance of 
this 1621. b. Of liquors, etc.: The action of 
maturing; the process of becoming matured 
1605. 5. The action of coming to full growth 

and development 1616. b. t antf. and Jig. (of 
a plan, work, etc.) 1655. tG. The forwarding 
(of a business, etc.) 

5, b. The germination and m. of some truth J. H. 
Nkwman. 

Maturative (m&tiu**r&tiv). late ME. [a. 
F. maturat if -irr, ad. L. maturat itms , t. ma- 
turare .] A* adj. i. Med. That causes Ma- 
turation (sense x) ; pertaining to or charac- 
terised by maturation, ta. Having the power 
or function of maturing (fruits, etc.) ; of or 
pertaining to maturation -1685. 

1. The m. or suppurative stage [of small-pox] 1858. 

B. sb. A maturative remedy, late ME. 
Mature a. 1454. [ad. L. ma- 

turus ripe, early.] x. Complete In natural 
development or growth; ripe; full grown; 
fready for 1599. a. Of a person: Fully 
developed in "body and mind. Of quali- 
ties, etc. : Fully developed. 1600. b. Of or 
pertaining to maturity or manhood. Wint. T. 
1. i. 27. 3* (The earliest use.) Of thought or 

deliberation : Duly prolonged and careful Of 
plans, etc.: Formed after due deliberation. 
I4S4* +4« Prompt -1672. t 5 « Of an event : 

Occurring when the time is ripe, Of time 1 


MAUGRABEE 

Due. (The opposite of * premature *.) -1687. 
0 . Med. In a state of suppuration ; ripe 1828. 

t .jig. For now is love m. In ear Tennyson. a. The 
yongest Sonne of Priam Not yet m., yet matchleue 
Shako. M. In wisdom Cowraa. 3, Till his plans 
for revolt were m. 1839, No time for m. and careful 
reflection 1848* 3. Lear iw. vi. 28a. 

Hence MatUTe-ly adv., -neat. 

Mature (mfltiosu), v. late ME. [Partly 
ad. obs. F* maturer, ad. L. maturare ; partly 
f. Mature a.] 1. trans. (Med.) — Maturate 
v. x. a. To bring to maturity ; to ripen ; to 
bring to full growUx. Also pass. * 6 . 16 ad 

3. transf. To cause to develop fully ; to perfect 

the development of (a person) mentally and 
physically x66o« 4. fig. To make ripe or 

ready ; to perfect fa plan, etc.) ; to bring to a 
head 1667. tfi. To forward duly. Marvell. 

6. intr. To come to maturity or perfect develop- 
ment; to grow ripe 1626. Also transf. and 
fig. 7. Comm. Ol a bill, sum of money, etc. : 
To become due x86x. 

3. H is prudence was matured by experience Girbon. 

4. Rut these thoughts Full Counsel mutt m. Milt. 

7. In March as much as 980,0004 will in. 1892. 

Maturity (m&tiD*iiti). late ME. [ad. F. 
maturiU, or L. maturitas\ see MATURE a and 
•ity.] tx. Deliberateness of action; mature 
consideration >1734. ta. Due promptness 
-1670. 3. The state of being mature ; fullness 
or perfection of development or growth, late 
ME. 4. Of immaterial things: The state of 
being complete, perfect, or ready 1625. 5. 

Comm. The state of becoming duo for payment ; 
the time at which a bill becomes due ; also, the 
bill itself 1815. 6. The state of an abscess in 

which the pus is fully formed 1676. 

3. Thy full maturiiio Of yeares and wisdome Daniel. 
A single spreading oak, grown to m. Hogarth. 4. 
Measures, .brought to m. 1844. 5. The period of the 
date of m. of bills at or after sight i 36 <x Short-dated 
maturities 1923. 

Matutinal (moetwtaimfil, m&titftinfil), a. 
1656. fad. L. matutinalis, f. mututinuf, see 
Matutine.] Of or pertaining to the morning, 
early. Also rarely , rising early. 

Matutine (raartiutam), a. (and sb.) 1445. 
fad. L. math tin us , f. Matuta (proper name of 
the goddess of dawn), allied to maturus Ma- 
ture a .] 1. Of or pertaining to the morning ; 

occurring in the morning. b. Of a star ; spec, 
in Astron. and Astrol. : That rises or is above 
the horizon before sunrise 1500. ta. sb. pi. 
Matins. Fuller. Hence Ma*tutinely adv. in 
the morning. 

Maty mate (m^i t). Anglo-Tnd. 

1810. [Origin obscure.] A native servant, 
esp. an assistant or under-servant. 

Maucauco, obs. f. Macaco. 2 

Maud (m$d). 1787. [?] A grey striped 

plaid worn by shepherds in the South of Scot- 
land ; also a travelling wrap resembling a maud. 

Maudle (mo-d'l), v. rare. 1706. [Back- 
formation f. MAUDLIN a., taken as pr. pple.] 
a. trans. To make maudlin, b. intr. To talk 
maudlinly. 

Maudlin (mj-dlin), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
Madelaine , semi-pop. ad. L. Magdalena , 
Magdalen(e.J *|-i. As proper n.ime : — 
Magdalen x. -11573. tb. Lansf. A penitent 
resembling Mary Magdalen -1631. a. ta. — 
Costmary. b. The herb Achillea Agera- 
tum. (Also sweet m.) 1460. ta. A kind ol 
peach (— Magdalen 4) ; also a kind of pear 
-1707. 4. [From the adj.] Wh,it is maudlin; 
weak or mawkish sentiment 1838. 

Comb. : tm. daisy, the ox-eye daisy 1 -wort 
(dial.) *» m. daisy. 

Maudlin (m$*dlin), a. 1607. [f. prec. used 
attrib., in allusion to pictures of the Magdalen 
weeping.] x. Weeping, lachrymose. Obs. or 
arch. a. Mawkishly emotional; tearfully 
sentimental 1631. 3. (First in maudlin-drunk?) 
Used of that stage of drunkenness which is 
tearful and effusively affectionate 16x6. 

*. Heraclitus tile M. Philosopher Butlul b. A 
thousand m. oaths of friendship T, Baoww, 3. His 
potations had rendered him somewhat m. i860. 

Comb, m^dnink, in them, stage of intoxication. 
Hence Mmtrdttnism, the state of being maudlin, 
drunk. M&u'dUnly adv. in am. manner. 

Mangrabee ^mS-gribf). ,,04. [». Arab. 
mayrabiy western,] An African Moor. So 
Matryrmbin, in same sense. Also attrib. 
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. MAUGRE 

-Maugre (mff’gai), sb. and prep, ME. [a* 
OF. maugrt, malgri, L mme bad, evil + gni 
(toe GRES j/.»).] +A. sb. x. Ill-will, spite 

•4<ua a. The state of being- regarded with ill- 
will Also, an instance of this. -1560. 

Phr. fn (rAx) m. qf : in spite of, notwithstanding. 

B. adv. and prep. In spite of, notwithstand- 
ing; notwithstanding the power of ME. ]|U*ed 
by Sponsor for: A curse upon . . I 
Phr. Af. (a person's) teeth, head : in spite of (his) 
resistance, notwithstanding all (he) can do. 
fMan'gre, v. 1597. [a. F. maugreer, fi 

tmtegri Maugre jA] Irani. To show ill-will 
to ; to defy -2639. 

Maukin, rar. of Malkin. 

Maul, mall (m$l), j£.l ME. [a. F. mail 
: — L. mall cum (nom. malleus) hammer.] i. 
•■Mace 1 2. Also, a wooden club, Obs. 
etc. arch, and Hist. a. In early use, a 
massive hammer of any kind. Now, applied 
to special kinds of heavy hammers or beetles, 
commonly of wood, used (e. g.) in pile-driving, 
Shipbuilding, etc. late ME. fAlso transf. and 
fig. after L. malleus -175a. fa. [f. Maul v.] 
A heavy blow. Butler. +4. Rugby Football* 
A mauling or tackling 2867. 

Maul (m£l), sbfi dial, late ME. Var. of 
Mallow. (Cfi Maw sb.*) 

Maul (ra5l), v. ME. [f. Maul j/ 5 . 1 ] +i. 
trans. To beat or strike (with or as with a 
hammer) ; to hammer, batter -1633. b. U.S. 
To split (nails) with a maul and wedge 2686. 
fa. To strike (a person or animal) with a heavy 
weapon ME. 3. To beat and bruise ; to mal- 
treat; to knock about 2610. 4. transf. To 

damage seriously; to shatter, mangle 2693. 
5. fig. To injure by criticising, * pull to pieces ' 
*593* To handle roughly or carelessly 

2782. +7, Rugby Football, trans . To hold (the 
player holding the ball) and endeavour to 
wrest it from him 2856. 

3. It was proposed . . that we should . . nu the watch 
Smollictt. 4. Her larboard side is most terribly 
mauled 1758. 5. To vex and in. a ministerial race 

Cbabbk. 6. He Isa man Chat mauls every truth of 

Maulstick (mplstik). Also mahlstick, 
eto. 2658. [ad. Du. maalstok, fi malen to 
paint + stok stick.] A light stick with a soft 
leather ball at the upper end, held by painters 
in the left hand as a support for the right. 

Maumet (mgmet)* Obs. ezc. arch, and 
dial. Also m&mmet, etc. ME. [a. OF. 
mahumet idol ; a use of Mahumet Mahomet, 
due to the mediaeval notion that Mohammed 
was worshipped as a god.] tx. A false god ; 
an idol -1647. a. A doll, puppet; also, a 
* guy '. Now only dial. 2494. fAlso fig . 8* 

Applied to a person as a term of abuse. Now 
dial. 1529. 1*4. A kind of pigeon -2835. 

a. This is no world To play with Mammets Shakb. 
3. A whining mammet Shaks. 

Mauraetry (rog’metri). Obs. exc. arch. 
Also tmammitrle, etc. ME. [f. prcc. + -RY.] 
1. The worship of Images ; Idolatry. Also, 
heathenism, fa. Idols collectively -2567. 8- 

Mohammedanism ; — M ahometry. late ME. 
Maun (mgn, mgn), v. (fires, ind.) Sc. 
late ME. [a. ON. man.] Must ; m MuN v . 
Maunche: see Manche, Munch, 

Maund (mgnd), sb. I Now local. [OE. 
mand, mqnd fern. The forms matend{e re- 
present the OF. mande , adopted from Du. and 
LG.] t. A wicker or other woven basket hav- 
ing a handle or handles, b. The contents of a 
maund 1869. a. A measure of capacity vary- 
ing loyally 1545. 

H Maund (mpnd), sb .2 1584. [English pron. 
of Hindi and Pers. man , cogn. w. Gr. ft vd, L. 
mina, Heb. manoh.] A denomination of 
weight current in India aad Western Asia, 
varying greatly in value locally. The standard 
maund ofthe Indian empire is now *■ 200 lbs. 
troy, or 8af lbs. avoirdupois, 
f Maund* v. Cant. 1567, [?] To beg -1823. 
f Maunder, sb . 1 Cant . 2609. [f. prcc. 4 
-BR l .] A beggar -1899. So as vb. — prec. 
2622. 

Maunder (raj'ndai), sb. 2 1880. [fi Maun- 
der v.] Idle incoherent talk or writing. 
Maunder (mf-ndw), c. 2691. P imitative.] 
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ti» irstr. 4 To .grumble, mutter, or growl' 
-1848. a. To more or act in a dreamy, idlst 
or inconsequent manner 2746. 3. To ramble 

or wander m one’s talk. Also trans. To utter 
(something) in this manner 1832. 

3. Mumbling and maundering the merest common, 
places CaRlyue. Hence Mau'nderer, a twaddler. 
Maundy (mg-ndi). ME. [a. OF. nmpuie, 
ad. L. mandatum commandment, Mandate 
sb. $ee John xiQ. 34 (* Mandatum novum do 
vobis ', the first words of the first antiphon at 
the ceremony of the pedilaviuxn).] i. The 
ceremony of washing the feet of the poor, per- 
formed by royal or other eminent persons on 
the Thursday before Easter, and conimonly 
followed by the distribution of clothing food, 
or money. In England, surviving In the dis- 
tribution of 4 tnaunay money p. The dole 
made at the ceremony 2850. td. fig Alms- 
giving, largesse -2647. fa. The Last Supper 
-1649. fa. A feast. To make one's m. : to 
feast -1646. 

Ottrib. and Comb., as m. ale. bread, eufi, things 
distributed at a m., or m. tuan, people, woman, people 
receiving them} also, m. money, silver money dl«- 
tributed by the royal almoner to poor people on 
Maaudy Thursday at Whitehall: to m. coin | m.- 
anpper m aen.se 9 ; M.»week, Holy Week. 
Maundy Thursday. 1530. [See prec.] 
The Thursday next before Easter. 
Mauquahog, obs. f. Mohawk. 
Mauresque, var. of Moresque. 

Maurist (mg-rist). 1800. [f. (St.)Maur + 
-1ST.] A French Benedictine monk belonging 
to the congregation of St. Maur, founded in 
1618. 

Mauser (mau-zaj). 1880. [f. the inventor s 
name.J (More fully Af. rjfie.) A repeatingiifle 
having an interlocking bolt-liead and box 
magazine. 

Mausolean (m5s^lf*5n\ a. 1557. ff. next 
+ -an. J f x. Af. sepulchre, tomb ■■ Mauso- 
leum. Also transf and fig. a. Pertaining 
to. or resembling, mausoleums 1785. 
Mausoleum (m§s£lr£m). PL -lea f-lPA), 
•leuma. 2546. [a. L. mausoleum , aa. Gr. 

fiavaAiXtiov 9 fi MadaeuAot Mausolus.) x. The 
magnificent tomb of Mausolus, King of Carla, 
erected in the middle of the 4th c. B. c. at 
Halicarnassus by his queen Artemisia. a. A 
stately burial-place erected for or by a person 
of distinction 1600. ^fb. loosely. A stately 
tomb 1688. ts. - Catafalque 2, -275a. 

a. fig. The dead. Whose names are mausoleums of 
the Mine Bybon. 

Mauther (mg-tfai). dial. 1440. [?] A 

young girl ; locally, a * great awkward girl * 
hMauvalse honte (m evfz ofit). 1732. 
[Fr., lit em 1 ill shame '.] False shame ; pain- 
ful diffidence. 

(| Mauvais sujet (move s u&). 1847, [Fr. , 
— 4 bad subject *.J A worthless fellow, a * bad 
lot 

Mauve (m/bv). 2859. [a. F. mauve L. 
malva Mallow.] sb. A bright but delicate 
purple dye obtained from coal-tar aniline ; the 
colour of this. adj, Of the colour of mauve. 
Mauveine (mda*vin). 1863. [fi F. mauve 
mallow 4 -ink®.] Chens . The base of the 

purple aniline dyes. 

Maverick (mae*varik). 187a. [fi the name 
of Samuel A. Maverick, a civil engineer, who 
accidentally owned tmbrandod cattle in Texas 
from 1843 *° 1856.] 2. U.S. In the cattle- 
breeding districts, a calf or yearling found 
without an owner's brand, a. transf. A master- 
less person ; one who is roving and casual 2899. 
Mavis ( m/i * vis). Now poet, s rad dial, late 
ME. [a. F. mauvis masc. — Sp. malvitCf from 
Fr.) ; etypo. unkn.] The song-thrush, Tardus 
musieus. 

H Mavoumeen Cmav^mfn). Also -in. 2800. 
[Irish mo mkumin ,] My darling. 

Maw 1 (mg). [Com. Tent. : OE. main 
wk. masc. OTeut *magon~.] 1. The 
stomach; the cavity of the stomach. Now 
only (exc. Joe.) the stomach of animals ; spec. 
the last of the four stomachs of a ruminant. 
Also transf. and fig, e. Applied also to ; ta. 
The crop of a granivorous bird -1731. b. The 
swim-bladder or sound of a fish, late ME. g. 


Tbe i throat* gullet; now chiefly* the jaws or* 
mouth 2530. +4. Used (like stomach) for: 

Appetite, inclination -2704* 
s. Luckless landsmen’s te4»i>ck maw# Byhom. % 

I The hungry of a pike *873. 4 1 have Co great M 
to that Busineea, methinks CiaaSa. ' 

M*w*. Now dial, lttte ME. Var. of 
Maul sb . 9 

MaW 8 (mg). Obs. exc. dial. 2450. [a. 
ON. ntd-r m OE. enstw ; see Mew j/. 1 ] A 
gull, esp. the Common gull, Lams eanus . 
Maw* (mg). Obs. exc. Hist. 1548. [?] 

An old game at cards, played with a piquet 
pack of thirty^six cards, by any number of per- 
sons from two to six. 

Hawk (mok). Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 
[ad. ON. maihrr earthworm.] -* Maggot* 
Mawkln, obs. fi Malku*. 

Mawkingly, a. Obs ; exc. dial. 265 6. [fi 
maw king, Male in 4 -LY 1 .] Slovenly. 
Mawkish (mg-kij), a. 2668. [f. Mawk 
+ -isH i .] fx. Incimed to sickness; with- 
out appetite -1836. a. Having a nauseating 
taste ; now, having a faint, sickly flavour with 
little definite taste 2697. , 3. fig. Imbued with 

sickly or false sentiment ; lacking in robustness 
1703. 

1. Thu dean who us'd to dine at one, la maukiah, 
and bis stomach gone 5 >wift. 3. A in. popularity 

K*at 8. Hence fcawkish-ly a<h>., -neee. 
Mawky (mS'ki), a. dial. 2790. [I.Mawk 
4 -Y >.] x. Maggoty ; also, crotchety, a. - 
Mawkish 2830. 

Mawseed (mg-sid). 2730. [Half- translated 
ad. Ger. dial, mahsaat, mohsamen, (. mah , 
mok poppy + saat. samen seed.] T he seed of 
the opium poppy, Fapaver somniferum. 

Mawworm 1 (mg-wwm). 1607. [fi Maw 1 
+ Worm.] Any worm infesting the stomach 
or intestines of man and other mammals. 
Mawworm * (m5*wfiim). 1850. (Prop, 
with initial capital.) A man who resembles 
Mawworm. a character in Bickers taffe's play 
The Hypocrite, 1769; a hypocritical pretender 
to sanctity. 

Something of the Maworm spirit, * I like to be do. 
spued* 1850. 

|| Maxilla (maeksi’12). PI. -1 a (-li). 1676. 

LL. maxilla jaw.] 1. A jaw or jaw-bone, esp. 
the upper jaw in mammals and most vertebrate 
animals. a. One of the anterior limbs oi in- 
sects and other arthropods, so modified as to 
serve the purpose of mastication 2798. Hence 
tMaxlllar a. — next 2656-2720. 

Maxillary (mscksi'l&ri, marksilfiri). 2696. 
[f. Maxilla 4 -arY *. Cf. F. maxillaire .] A. 
adj. 2. Belonging to, connected with, or forming 
part of the jaw or jaw-bone, esp. of the upper 
jaw of vertebrate animals. 9. Belonging to, 
connected with, or forming part of the maxillae 
of arthropods 1826. B. sb. ■« maxillary bane. 

Af. system : the system of classification of insects 
based on the form of the maxillae. 

Maxillifbrm (meeksi'lif^im), a. 2835. [fi 
M axilla 4-(i)form. ] Formed like a maxilla. 
Maxilliped, -pede (mseksi’liped, -p/d). 
1846. [f. Maxilla 4 L. fiedem, fits foot.] 
Zool. A 4 foot-jaw * (see Foot sb.). 

Maxillo, comb, fi Maxilla in sense 4 per- 
taining to the maxilla and • . ; so m.-mandi- 

bular, palatine, pharyngeal, -turbmal , etc. 
Maxim * (mse ksim). late ME. [a. F. 
maxims , ad. L. maxima adj. fern, sing., used 
ellipL (sc. firopositio), in the sense of * axiom 1 
(«L digit itas. Or. &£lojfta).] +1. An axiom 3 
a self-evident proposition assumed as a pre- 
miss -1692, a. A proposition (esp. in apho- 
ristic or sententious form) expressing some 
general truth of science or of experience 2594. 
b. esf. in Law 1567. g. A rule or principle of 
conduct 2579. 4. attrib . 2806. 

s. It is urged as aa universal U^Tbt Nothing can 
proccde from Nothing Bamrutr. a, The m. that 
knowledge & power 2874. b. The ul, * a man's housa 
is his castle ' 2893. 3. Her m. eras, that it was time 

enough to coma when aha was called Hr. mauHhUav. 
Maxim » (marksim). 2885. [fi Str Hiram S. 
Maxim, the inventor.] In full M. (1 nothin*) 
gun ; A singfe-borreued qtifipk-firing water- 
cooled machine-gun. ' Auo M.-Ntrdenfslt 
gun, a modification of this* 
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maxima 

•fflMa-xinm 1565. [L., fem. ting, of maxi- 
gnus, used el lip t. for maxima proposition nota.] 
x» — Maxim 1 -2594. 9. Afus . — Large G a. 
Maxima, pi. of Maximum. 

Maximal (mse*ksim£l) f a. i 88 a. [f. Maxi- 
mum 4- -aLm J Consisting of, or relating to, a 
maximum ; greatest possible. 

Maximalist (mx-ksimfillst). 2909. [f. 

as prec. + -ist.] Used as an etymological 
equivalent of Bolshevik, taken as connoting 
' extremist 

Maximite (mft-ksimait). 1897. V- Hudson 
Maxim, the inventor*] A smokeless gun- 
powder composed of gun-cotton, nitroglycer- 
ine, and castor oiL 

Maximize (mmkslmaiz), v. 1809. [f. L. 
tnaximus + -ize.] 1. tram 5, a. To increase to 
the highest possible degree, b. To magnify to 
the utmost (in estimation or representation). 
9. intr. To maintain the most rigorous or 
comprehensive interpretation possible of a 
doctrine or an obligation. Chiefly Theol, 
1875. So Ma ximizer i 860 . 

1. a. By this means, appropriate moral aptitude may 
he maximised He nth am. Hence Maximization. 

Maximum (niR'ksimffm). PI. maxima, 
rarely -urns. 2740. [a. L. maximum , neut. 

of tnaximus, superl. of magnus great.] 1. 
Math . The greatest of all the values of which 
a variable or a function is capable ; the value 
of a continuously varying quantity at the point 
at which it ceases to increase and tiegins to 
decrease 2743. a. gen. The highest attainable 
magnitude or quantity (of something) ; a 
superior limit 2740. 3. The highest amount 

(of temperature, barometric pressure, etc.) 
attained or recorded within a specified period 
X850. 4. A superior limit Imposed by author- 

ity ; esp. In Fr. Hist., a limit of price for com 
x8ai. 5. attrib. a. quasi^rz*//. or adj. That is 
a maximum, or that stands at the maximum ; 
greatest 1834. b. Pertaining to a maximum 
or maxima, as m. period ; m. thermometer, 
one which records automatically the highest 
temperature within a given period 185a. 

a. The art of conducting a nation to the m. of 
happiness and the minimum of misery Colquhoun. 
g. a. The m. density of average sea-water Mausy. 

May (m?), sb. 1 poet, (arch.) OE. «u ON. 
tndyj', accus. (also as nom.) mey, Goth, mawi 
t — OTeut. +mauj if-, fern, i *magu-t 1 cf. 
Maiden.] A maiden, virgin. 

Thowglorte of woramanhede, thow fairs m. Chaucsk. 
May (m #),sb.* [ME. a. F. mat i^L. Maium 
(nom. Mains, sc. tnemts). Etym. obscure ; con- 
nected by some with the goddess Maia.] 1. 
The fifth month of the year in the Julian and 
Gregorian calendar, b Jig. Bloom, prime, hey- 
day {poet.) 1586. a. The iestivities of May-day 
1506. 3, Blossoms of the hawthorn {Crataegus 

Oxyocontha) ; hence occas., the tree itself : so 
called because it blooms in May 1548. 4. 

Cambridge Univ . a. (*i*fr or pi*) — May ex- 
amination ; b. {pi.) » May races 1852. 

s. While the jolly hours ipad on propitious M, Milt. 
personified. She came adorned hither like sweet M. 
Shako, b. A Prince, In the mid might and flourish 
of his M. Tbnmyson. May and Jmmmary, or Decern, 
her 1 used to describe the marriage of a young woman 
to an old man. s. Queen of the M., Lady of the M. 
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M. Arnold, 

attribM d Comb., as m..biossom, Af.-bom, M. moon, 
etc. t M.*drink ( = G. maitranh, Du. me/dranhl 
white wine medicated with woodruff, drank in Bel- 
gium and northern Germany! M. examination, a 
college examination held at the end of the Easter 
term at Cambridge f M> meeting*, meetings of reli- 
gious and philanthropic societies formerly held annu- 
ally in M.ln Exeter Hall, London, etc 1 M. queen, 
the Queen of the M. (see s) f M. race*, intercollegiate 
boat-raeee held In the Raster term at Cambridge (no w 
in lunch M.-terra, Easter terra at Cambridge 
f*)t -week, the week of the M. races at Cam- 

A beetle, the cockchafer j M. blrd.thewhim- 
nret, Numenfus phmopusx US. the bobolink; M. fl»h, 
the twalt shad: as entering the rivers ih M i U.S. a 
kffliflsh. Pmmutm mn/atie; M. purr, peal, focal 
names for ealmon at certain stages of growth 1 etc. 

e. tM^Mbuom, lily Cf the valleyt •POp Jf.Ji 
the flniit of the passion-flower 1 also the plant fcwff 
• “ — any rose flowering in M. ; sflso the 'gokMm 
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rom f Viburnum Opuluex -thorn, -tree, the haw- 
thorn 1 -wort, Galium cruebatum. 

May (mri ; unstressed m*i, m /) f vA Pa. t. 
might (molt) ; {nought (m<M) now dial., freq. 
in x6th and 27th c. literary use. [A Com. Teut. 
vb. : OE. mug, magon, meahte (later mihte, 
also muhte). Primary sense, to be strong or 
able, to have power; the root OTeut. *mag-, 
Indo-Eur. *magh-, appears in Might sb., Gr. 
ftfjxof contrivance, /wyyovfj Machine, etc.] 
+L As a vb. of complete predication, intr . 
To be strong ; to have power or influence ; to 
prevail {over) -late ME. 

Phr. If / m*t if I have any power in the matter, 
n. As an auxiliary of predication. 2. - Can 
v. 1 II. a. Obs. exc. arch. OE. 9. —Can v. 1 It. 
3. OE. b. In poetry, might sometimes — ‘used 
to 7 * would Keats, a* Might (subj.) is often 
used colloq. {a) with pres. inf. to convey a 
suggestion of action, or a complaint that some 
action is neglected ; (b) with perf. int to ex- 
press a complaint that some not difficult act or 
duty has been omitted 2805. 3. Expressing 

permission or sanction : To be allowed (to do 
something) OE. fb. Law. In the interpreta- 
tion of statutes, may » shall or must 2738. 4. 

Expressing subjective possibility, i. e. the ad- 
missibility of a supposition (see quots.) ME. 
5. Uses of the pa. t. subj. in the statement of 
a rejected hypothesis (or a future contingency 
deemed improbable) and its consequences (see 
quots.) OE. 6. In questions, may (or might) 
with inf. is used to render a question less 
abrupt or pointed 15 . . . 7. As an auxiliary of 

the subj. mood. a. May with inf. serves as a 
periphrastic subj. : (a) in final clauses OE.; ( 0 ) 
in rel. clauses with final meaning; {c) in 
clauses depending on wish, fear vb. and sb., 
and the like OE. b. In expressions of wish, 
may with inf. has replaced (exc. poet, and 
rhet.) the simple pres. subj. 1586. c. Might 
is also used to express a wish, esp. one which 
can hardly be realized, late ME. d. May with 
inf. is used to emphasize the uncertainty of what 
is referred to OE. 8. With ellipsis of the inf. 
(see quots.) OE. g. For may well, may as 
well, see Weix adv. tio. In advb. phr. ■> 
Mayhap : may chance, may-fortune -1582. 

s. We.. have enduied Sunnhinc and rain as we 
might M. Arnold, a. A soldier may be anything, if 
brave Cowfbr. But the reign of Stilicho drew to- 
wards itseml ; and the proud minister might ( = * had 
opportunity to *) perceive the symptoms of bis ap- 


said Aunt Ecclesia, pettishly 
4 . n 1 1 saw 


igri 

offered to help us. 

1894. 3. May we take your coach to towi 

it in the hangar Thackeray. Also with might 
in deferential questions, e,g. i Might I trouble 
you for the pickles? (mod.). D. For may in the Case 
of a pubGck Officer is tantamount to shall 17*8. 4. 

Stick to that truth, and it may (= ‘perhaps will) 
chance to save thee Flltchxr, t dare say, my friend, 
that you may be ( » ‘ perhaps are *) right J owrtt. 5. 
Might we ( ■■ * if we might *) hatie that baprpinease. . 
we should [etc] Shako. A Fault which caste Pardon 
might ( = 1 would perhaps *) receive, Were Lovers 

i udges Drydkn. The book is very much what might 
ave been expected from the author 1891. 7. a. Lest 

my appearance might draw too many compliment* 
Johnson, (b) Would I might But euer see that man 
Shako. Be not highminded, but fear . . least thou also 
maist be cut off 1651. b. Long may he reign* 16x1. 
d. And than he demaunded of nia seruauntes what it 
might be Ln. Pkrnkrs. Come what come may Shaks. 
8. Things must be as they may Shaks. The Moone 
shines fairs, You may away by Night Shaks. He 
that may not as he will, must do as he may 1731, 

May (mil), v.* Now chiefly in vbl. sb. 
2470. [ f. May 40.*] intr. To take part ih the 
festivities of May-day ; to gather flowers In May. 
|| Maya (mS’yfi). 1833. [Skr.] Illusion : a 
prominent term of Hindu philosophy. ' 
May’-apple. U.S. 2733. {May j 5.*] I. 
An American herbaceous plant, Podophyllum 
feltatum, bearing: a yellowish, egg-shaped 
fruit, which appears in May* 

Maybe, may-be tub*, *0., and 9. 

late ME. {Shortened from U may be; cC 
F. pout-lint.} 1. adv, PosriUy, perhaps. 
Ocoas- used as oonj with that (of. F. p*ut 4 tre 
fue\ 9. sb. What may be ; a possibility 2586, 
3. adj, Which are possibly to come x&y. 

*. This, may be, wee the reason some i naagiu’d Hell 
ihejr* Gl " "" "" “ 

must be 


years thou hast to llv* Drvdkic. 


wsy-be 
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May-bug. 1698. [May j 6.*] The coclc^ 
chafer. 

May-bush. 2570. [May 40.*] a* A branch 
of hawthorn, b. Ine hawthorn or may-tree. 
May-butter* 2584. [May sb.* ; cf. F* 
beurre de mai.] Unsalted butter preserved in 
May for medicinal use. Also fig. 

Maycock (m/i kpk). U.S. 1588, [Algon- 
quin (Powhattan dialect) maheerwq.} A kind 
of melon. 

May-day. late ME. [May j 0.*] The first 
day of May* 

May-dew. late ME, [May 40. 1 ] Dew 
gathered in May, supposed to have medicinal 
and cosmetic properties. 

May duke, may duke (m/t-dink). 1718. 
[Cf. May cherry and Duke cherry (Evelyn 
1664).] A variety of sour cherry. 

Mayflower (mr» -flaunt). 1626. [f. May 
sb* + Flower 40 .] z. A flower that blooms 
in May ; used locally for the Cowslip {Primula 
zens), the Lady's Smock {Cardamine pro* 
tens is), etc. 9. A variety of apple. Evelyn. 
8. N. America, a. Aoalea nudifiora . b. The 

trailing arbutus, Epigaea repens . 2838. 
May-fly. 2651. [f. May sbh + Fly 40 . 1 ] 
2. An insect of the family Ephcmeridac \ esp. as 
an angler’s name for Ephemera vulgata and B. 
dania or either of the corresponding artificial 
flics. a. An insect of the family Phryganeidm 
or Sianidec ; the caddis-fly 2826. 

May-game. 1549. [May sb .*] z. a. pi. 
The merrymakings associated with the first of 
May. b. sing. A set entertainment in the May- 
day festivities. a. transfi and gen. Merry- 
making, sport, frolic; foolery 1571. 3- A 

laughing-stock 2569. 4. attrib. ; also as adj. 

with the sense • trivial* 1586. 

3. What is man but.. the spoil of time, the may- 
game of fortune? Quarlkb. 

Mayhap (m^hse p, m/l’hflep), adv. Now 
arch., rhet. and dial. 1536. [Shortened from 
{it) may hap.] Perhaps, perchance. So May- 
happen adv. now arch . and dial. 

Mayhem (m/i-hem), sb. 1479. [a. AF. 
mahem, mahaym , etc.; see Maim sb.] Old 
Law . The crime of maiming a person so as to 
make him less ablo to defend himself or annoy 
his adversary. Also fig. Henoe Mayhem v. 
tram, to inflict m. on 1534. 

Maying (m^-iq), vbl. sb. 2470. [f. May 

r. a ] The celebration of May-day or the month 
of May. 

May-lady. Obs. exc. Hist. 2560. [May 
sb. a J A Queen of the May. Also, a puppet in 
a May-day game. 

May*-lord. 1599. ff. May *0.a + Ix>rd 
40 .] A young man chosen to preside over the 
festivities of May-day ; transfi one whose 
authority Is flouted. 

[1 Mayonnaise (m#i<&i0»*z f Fr. mayonfk). 
2841. [Fr. ; etym. unkn.] A saUqe consisting 
of yolk of egg beaten up with oil and Vinegar, 
and seasoned with salt, etc., Used as a dressing 
for salad, cold meat, or fish ; also, a dish (of 
meat, etc.) having this dressing. 

Mayor (mew). [Early ME. mair, mer, 
", a. F. maire : — L, major nom . , 
The head 


later maier,mayer,t 

properly adj., greater (see Major ) uj 
or chief officer of the municipal corporatiou 


of a city or borough. 

M. oj thy Staple : see Staple #0.t M. of the Palace 
(Hist.) i «b F. maire du palais, a mod. tramt. of 
med.L, major domut (occaa. m. palatal, ike title 
borne by the prime ministers of {&* Frankish king- 
doms. Hence M auroral a. pertaining to a m. or 
mayoralty, Mayoress, the wife of a nv, or a lady 
who fulfils the duties belonging toafti/s wife ; female 
mayor. Mayorship, the office, posklbb, etc, of m m. 
II Mayoral (mayora*!), sb. 2*598: [Sp., f. 
mayor greater.] A conductor m charge of a 
tram of beasts of burden ; also, a beau shep- 
herd ; occas* the conductor of a diligence. 

Mayoralty UfeMi [ad* OF. 

mairalU, t maire MAYOR.], i.Theoffioe ofe 
.mayor* ,:! a* The period during which a mayor 
holds ofBee 1494. ^. attrib. & 


*<C er.KAn). S (Fr. pM). Q (Gt», M.»tler). U (Tl. • (c-rl). € («•) 4 4 
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MAYWEED 

flowers, set up on an open space, for the 
merrymakers to dance round on May-day. 
traruf. A lean m. of a man 2871. 

Mayweed (mJ-wid). 1551. [¥oT*maylhe- 
t treed. f. may the, old name of the plant.] Stink* 
ing Camomile, Anthemis Cotula . Applied also 
to other plants resembling this. 

Mazame (mfizel'm, masa-mi). Also mam 
ma. X791. [a. F. mazame (Button), a. Mexi 

can mocame , pL of mapatl deer, mistaken for 
a sing.] x, A name for various American 
species of deer ; also for the Prong-horn. a. 
The antilopine Rocky Mountain goat. Ore- 
amnus or Haplocervs man t anus 185a. 

Mazard (msez&id), sb. 1 i6oz. fapp. 
altered from Mazer, by association of -er 
with -ARD .1 ti. A mazer, a. roc. (arch.) a 
The head 160a. b. The face, * phiz ' 1763. 3 
slang* (Anglo-Irish.) The * head ' of a coin 
180a. 

a. a. Knockt about the M. with a Sextons Spade 
Shaks, Hence f Mazard v. /rant, to knock on the 
head B. Jonson. 

Mazard (mx-z&id), sb .* dial. . 1578. [? a 
use of prec.l A kind of small black cherry; 
also attrib., as m. cherry . 
t Mazarine, sbA 1673. [? attrib. use of the 
name of Cardinal Mazarin (died 166a), or of 
the Duchesse de Mazarin (died 1699).] In 
early use also m. dish , plate : A deep plate, 
usually of metal - 1773. 

Mazarine (msez&rrn), sb.% and a. 1684. 

t ? as prec.] 1. In full m. blue : A deep rich 
>lue 1686. a. A stuff or a garment of this 
colour 1694. b. A London common-council- 
man ; so called from the colour of his gown 
1761. 3. adj. Of a mazarine blue colour. 
Mazdaism (m**zd/,iz'm). Also Mazde- 
ism. 1871. [f. Avestic mazda , name of the 

good principle (Ahura-mazda, Ormuzd) of 
ancient Persian tneology. ] The ancient Per- 
sian religion as taught in the Avesta; Zoro- 
astrianism. So Maxde*&n, -m*an a. pertaining 
to the religion of the Avesta. 

Maze (msiz), sb. ME. [See Maze v.] +i. 
The maze. Delirium, delusion ; disappoint- 
ment. M E. only. fa. a. A delusive fancy, b. 
A trick, deception. ME. only. 3. A state of 
bewilderment. Obs. exc. dial. late MEL 4. A 
confusing and baffling network of winding and 
intercommunicating paths ; a labyrinth ; occas. 
in pi., the windings of a labyrinth, late ME. 
b. A winding movement, esp. in a dance 26x0. 

3 At this I was put to an exceeding M. Bunyam. 
4. They walke round about as it were in a round 
mase Six T. More. fig. To lose us in this m. of error 
Sir T. Browns. Phr. To tread a m. 

Maze (m^z), v. ME. [Aphetic f. Amaze 
(OE. dmasian).] 1. trans. To stupefy, daze ; 
to put out of one's wits ; fto craze. Chiefly 
in pass. Now arch, and dial. MEL ta. 
intr. To be stupefied or delirious ; to wander 
in mind -1568. 3. trans. To bewilder, per- 
plex, confuse 148a. 4. intr. To move in a 

mazy track 1591. fb. trans. To involve in a 
maze ; to form mazes upon -1654. 

1. Then said the King, 'The man is mazed with 
fear* Morris. 

Mazeful (m£i*zftt 1 ), a. Obs. exc. arch. 
1595. [f. Maze sb. + -ful.] Bewildering, 

confounding. 

Mazement (m/i-zmSnt). 1580. [f. Maze 
v. + -ment.] A state of stupor or trance. 
Also — Amazement. 

Mazer sb. Obs. exc. Hist . ME. 

[a. OF. masers , masre ; of Teut. origin ; cf, 
OHO. masar (glossing L. tuber, nodus), MHG. 
maser excrescence on a tree, maple, drinking* 
cup, etc.] x. A hard wood (? prop, maple) 
used as a material for drinking-cups. tb. The 
tree yielding this (rare) -1547. 9. A bowl, 

drinking-cup, or goblet without a foot, orig. 
made of mazer wood. Often applied to bowls 
entirely of metal, etc. MEL +8. — Mazard 
sb. 1 a. -165a. b. trans f. A helmet. Sylvester. 

a One of hit Shepherds describes a Bowl, or M., 
curiously Carv'd Drydrm. 

attrib. and Comb, t m. bowl, cup, -dish ■ a ; 
m. wood = 1, Hence t Mazer v. a Mazard v. 

Mazurka (m&zfluk&, mizcnka). 18x8. 
[a. Polish mmurka woman of the Polish pro- 
vince Mazo via.] x. A lively Polish danoe re- 


sembling the polka; the music is in triple 
time. a. A piece of music composed in the 
rhythm of this 1854. 

Mazy (mzi-zi), a. 1579. [f. Maze sb. + 

-Y 1 .] x. Resembling or of the nature of a 
maze; full of windings and turnings. b. 
Moving in a maze-like course 1725. c. as sb. 
Joe. Short for 4 the mazy dance ' 1840. a. spec. 
(Min.) Haying convoluted markings x8xi. 

x. Five miles meandering with a m. motion.. the 
sacred river ran Coleridge, b. The m. leveret Pore. 
Hence Ma'zUy adv . Ma'zinese. 

M.B, (em bi). 1853. [Abbrev. of * Mark of 
the Beast ' (see Mark sb. 1 III. ab, and Beast 
sb. 5), used joc. with reference to the popular 
view that this garment was a badge of 4 Popery ’.J 
M.B . waistcoat t a kind of waistcoat with no 
opening in front, worn by Anglican clergymen 
(originally, c 2840, only by Tractarians). 

MTB. (em bf), abbrev. of L. Medicinm Bacea- 
/aureus bachelor of medicine, 

M.D. (em df), abbrev. of L. Medicinm 
Doctor doctor of medicine. Often used colloq. 
for : One holding the M.D. degree, a physician. 
Me (mi, mi, ml), pers . pron., 1st pers . sing., 
acc . and dat . [OE. mi accus. represents, like 

L. me. Gr. Ipi, pt, etc., the bare stem, Indo- 
Eur. m eme-, *me-, of the pronoun. OE. had 
also mec (lost before ME.) : — pre-Teut. *mege 
Gr. ipiye), in which a limiting particle*^* 
Gr. 7c, 1 at least ’) is added to the simple 
acc. The OEL mi dat. corresponds to mod.G. 
mir, Goth, mis : — pre-Teut. *mes (with un- 
explained j).] The accus. and dat. form of 
the pronoun of the first person I. X. Accusa- 
tive, as direct object, a. Dative, a. As in- 
direct obj. ; also (now rare exc. arch.) in de- 
pendence on certain impers. vbs. (cf. Me- 
seems, Methtnks, etc.), adjs., and advs. OE. 
b. As dat. of interest ( - for me), chiefly in 
commands (arch.) OEL c. Used expletively in 
narrative. (The so-called ethical dative.) arch . 
ME. 3. Reflexive ( = myself, to or for myself.) 
Now chiefly arch, and poet. OE. 4. For the 
nominative (see quots.) 1500. fi. In various 
exclam, uses, without syntactical relation to the 
context (see quots.) 1589. 6. quasi-zJ. In- 

dividuality ; Ego 1828. 

Call me not Naomi, call mee Marah Ruth i. 20. 
L. Will you lend it me? i8y8. b. Prick me die 
fellow from the path I M. Arnold. C. He enters me 
his name in the book Lamb. 3. And I awoke, and 
found ine here Keats. 4. Oh, the dogge is me, and 
1 am my selfe Shaks. Is she as tall as me? Shaks. 
J. Phr. Ahmet Ay me t Dear me / Me miserable ! 

( = L. me miserum t) Milt. 4 Don’t you dance ? * he 
said. ‘Me?* cried she, embarrassed, ‘yes, I believe 
so 4 Miss Burney. Arid me., (vulgar) — • especially 
considering that I am..'; And me a widow 2812. 6. 

Haunted and blinded by some shadow of his own 
little Me Carlyle. 

Meach, obs. f. Miens. 
tMea cock. 1536. | ?] I« An effeminate per- 
son; a coward, weakling -1834. 9* attrib. or 

adf. Effeminate ; cowardly -1639. 

Mead l (m/d). [Cora. Tout, and Indo- 
Eur. 1 OEL tneodu str. maze. : — OTeut. *meduz \ 
— Indo-Eur. *medhus (cf. Skr. mddhu neut., 
honey, sweet drink, Gr. piOv wine, Welsh 
medd).] An alcoholic liquor made by ferment- 
ing a mixture of honey and water ; also called 
metheglin. b. transf. esp. U.S., a beverage 
charged with carbonic acid gas. and flavoured 
with syrup of sarsaparilla 1890. 

attrib. and Comb « chiefly arch, or Hist, ms m.- 
hom t m.- bench (OE. modubenc >, a seat at a feast 
when m. was drunk ; -hall (OE. meduhsalt ), a ban. 
aueting hall 1 -wine, a home-made 4 wine * prepared 
from m. 

Mead 2 (mfd). Now poet, and dial. [OE. 
mxd str. fem. : — OTeut. *mxdwd ; see next.] 

- Meadow x. tb. Meadow-land -1670. 

As it were a made Al ful of fresshe floures, whyte 
and rede Chaucbr. Riuers sweete along the moedes 
Tusser. Comb. m. grasi, meadow grass. 
Meadow (me'deu), sb. [repr. OEL mmdw-, 
obi. stem of ended str. fem., Mead *, f. (ult.) root 
*me- (whence Mow v.). ] x. Orig., a piece of 
land permanently ooveral with grass which is 
mown for use as hay. In later use extended 
to include any piece of grass land ; and locally 
applied esp. to a tract of low well -watered 

? ground, usually near a river. b. Land used 
or meadows; meadow land OEL 9. N. 
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America, a. A low level tract of uncultivated 
grass land, esp. along a river or in marshy 
regions near the sea 1670. b. heaver m. : the 
rich fertile tract of land left dry above a 
demolished beaver dam 1784. 8. A feeding 

ground for fish 1890. 

1. LudtO’Sinockea all siluer white, Do paint the 
Meadowes with delight Shaks. 

attrib. and Comb., a. m.-croft, -field, -/tower, etc. 

b. Prefixed to names of animals as denizens of m. 
land ; as m. ant, the small British ant, Lasias fiaxmt\ 
m. chicken, « name given in N. America to species 
of Rail or Coot ; m. crake, drake = Corn-crake s 
m. fly, an American fire-fly ; m. hen * meadow 
chicken \ m. lark, («) m Titlark ; (fi) U.S. the 
grackte, Stumetla magma 1 m. mouse, any field 
vole ; m. mu aael, a mussel found in American salt 
meadows, Mod to la plicatula > m. pipit *= Titlark j 
xn. snipe, (a) = grass-bird (see Grass) ; (fi) US. the 
common American snipe, Gallinago Wilsons \ m. 
Vole ■ meadow mouse. 

c. Prefixed to names of plants, to denote varieties 
or species growing in meadows j often in book-names 
as tr. L. prat*nsis\ -ease, as in m. barley , clover , 
trefoil etc.; also in m. beauty, U.S. name for 
Rhexia j called also deergrass 5 m. campion, pink, 
the Ragged Robin, Lychnis b'los-cuculi ; ni. crocus, 
saffron, Colchicum autumnalox m. grass, any 
grass of the genus Too, esp. P. pratsnsis ; m. mush- 
room, Agartcus campestris \ m. rhubarb, rue, 
Tkahctrum fiavum. See also Pahsnif, Saxifrage. 

d. m. green, lively green, in which the yellow 
predominates ; m. ground, (a) ground laid down in 
m. ; (4) prairie land ; m. ore. bog iron ore (c£ 
Limonitr) ; m. thatch, coarse grass or rush used for 
thatching. 

Hence Mea'dov v. to devote (land) to the produc- 
tion of grass. Mea’dowy a. resembling a in. 

Meadow-sweet (me*diuswft). 1530. [f. 
Meadow sb. + Sweet sb .] The rosaceous 
plant Spirsea Ulmaria, common in moist 
meadows and along the banks of streams, 
growing with erect, rigid stems to a height of 
about two feet, with dense heads of creamy 
white and highly fragrant flowers. In the 
U.S., S. salict folia. 

fMe&'dsweet. late ME. [f. Mead* + 
Sweet jA] * prec. -178a. 
fMea-dwort. [OE. medowyrl , f. medo 
Mead 1 + wyrt Wort, plant ; possibly the 
flowers were used for flavouring mead.] ■= 
Meadow-sweet -1783. 

Meagre (mrgaj), a. (sb.) (l/.S. meager.) 
[ME. megre, a. OF. megre (mod.F. maigre) : — 
L. mac rum ( macer ), cogn. w. Gr. funcpos long, 
pare 6 s tall, slender, pfjnos length.] !• 
Of persons, animals, etc. : Lean, thin, emaci- 
ated. a. Poor, scanty 1501. b. Of literary 
composition or material, ideas, resources, etc. : 
Wanting iu fullness or elaboration 1539. 3. - 

Maigre a. 1705. b. absol. as sb. ‘ Maigre * diet 

z. Thou art so leane and m. waxen late brt nser. 

a. Very Maigre, Hungry Soil Chatham. The m, 
banquet Lajmb. b. The continuation of a m. chronicle 
D'Israeli. A m. and imperfect form of faith J. 
Mart 111 kau. 3 Phr. Soup »»., tr. F. soups maigre. 

b. We make m. on Fridays always Imack&kay. 
Hence Mea’gre-ly adv., -neaa 

i Meagre (mpgax), v. 1563. [f. Meagrs 
a.] trans. To make meagre or lean -1807. 
Meagre, var. of Maigre sb. 

Bleak (mfk). dial. 1478. An implement 
with a long handle and crooked iron or blade 
used to cut down or pull up peas, bracken, etc. 
Meaking (xnPkin), vbl. sb. 1867. [? f. 

Meak 4- -ING 1 .] Only in m. iron : The tool 
used by caulkers to pick old oakum out of a 
vessel's seams. 

Meal (mfl), sb* [Com. Tent. : OE. melo, 
meliv- str. neut. x — OTeut. *melwo m , f. root 
*mel-, mat-, tnul-, whence Com. Teut. *malam 
to grind, cogn. w. L. molere . molina, Gi. 
pbK if, pvKot, etc.] x. The edible part of any 
grain or pulse (usu. cxo. wheat) ground to a 
powder. Also spec, in Scotland and Ireland 
* Oatmeal; in UA ■ Indian meal (see 
Indian a. 3). Whole m. ; see Whole, b. The 
finer part of the ground grain, in contrast with 
bran. Often fig. 1579. a. transf. A powder 
produced by grinding (e. g. in linseed m .) ; a 
powdery sub-tance resembling flour * 549- 

Comb. : UK-beetle, a coleopterous insect ( / tnebrio 
molt tor), which infests granaries etc* and is injurious 
to flour 1 -mite, the Acnrui farinm ; •moth* either 
of two species of moth, Asopiafarimilis and Pyrosis 
fmrimalu, tho larva of wftlce feed on m. or flour I 


fle(num)* a (pm), an (lewd), p (cut), f (Fr, chzf). 9 (evzr). oi (/, eye)* 9 (Fr. eau d# via), i (sat). 1 (Psyche). 9 (whK), t (get). 



MEAL 

•worm, the larva of the meal-beetle i -worm beetle 

xt meal-beetle. 

Meal (mil), s b* [Com* Teat. : OE. mml 
neut., mark, sign, measure, fixed time, occa- 
sion, meal : — OTeut. *mulo m , f. Indo-Eur. 
root ♦**#- (Skr. ma -) to measure.] fi. A 
measure -MG. a. Any of the customary occa- 
sions of taking food at regular times of the 
day, as a breakfast, dinner, supper, etc. OE. 
b. An occasion of taking food, a repast. 
Also, the material of a repast, ME. 3. The 
quantity of milk given by a cow at one milk- 
ing ; also, the time of milking 1613. 

a. Meals, then, ought to be early or late in pro* 
portion to the habits of the individual Combs. b. 
The blackbird, picking food. Sees thee, nor stops his 
m. M. Arnold. 

Meal (mfl), vA Somewhat rare. 16 11. ff. 
Meal j^. 1 ] x. trans . To cover or powder 
with meal. a. a. trans. To grind into meal ; 
to reduce to powder. b. intr. To become re- 
duced to meal or powder. 1669. 3. intr. To 

yield meal 1799. 

Meal (mil), 1837. [f. Meal x 4.2] 

intr . To make a meal ; to feed. 
fMeal, vfi [ - OE. m&lan , £ mdl spot, 
stain, Mole sb. x ] trans . To spot, stain. 
Afeas. for Af. IV. ii. 86. 

-meal, suffix , forming advs. (all obs. exc. 
piecemeal ). repr. ME. -melt (occas. -melum), 
OE. - mxlum , with the sense expressed in 
Latin by - atim , - tim , and in mod. Kng. by the 
repetition of the sb. preceded by by. 

Mealie (mHi). Also (from //.) milice. 
18^3. [a. Cape Du. milje (pronounced mf'li), 

a. l'g. milho Millet, used also for maize.] A 
S. Air. name for maize ; used chiefly in the pi. 

Mealing (ml lip), vbl. sb . 14. . . [f. Meal 
sbA or r. 1 + -ino 1 .] The action of grinding 
meal; also, that of finely pulverizing gun- 
powder. Chiefly at t rib. 

M. Stone, a atone used for grinding meal j m. 
table, a slab fur mealing gunpowder upon. 

+Mea'lmouth, sb. and a. 1546 ff. Meal 
sb. 1 + Mouth. ) (A) mealy-mouthed (person) 

“1700. fMea-l-mouthed ppl. a. 1570-1686, 

Mealy (tnfli). a 1533. [f. Meal sb A + 

-Y 1 .] 1. Like meal, powdery. Of potatoes 

when boiled : Forming a dry and powdery 
mass (opp. to waxy). 9. Containing meal; 
farinaceous 1591. 3* Covered with flour 1704. 

4. Covered with or as if with a fine dust or 
powder. Chiefly in Bot. and Ent. 1567. 5. 

Of colour ! Spotty, uneven 1675. 6. Of com- 
plexion s Floury, pale 1838. 7. Soft-spoken, 

given to mince matters; mealy-mouthed 1600. 

3. The wealthy miller's m. face Trnmyson. 4. Men 
like butter-flies. Shew not their mealie wing*, but to 
the Summer Shaks. M. bug, an insect which infests 
vines and hot-house plants. 5. A in. bay cob Whytk 
Mrlvillk. M. prints iBeo. 6. 1 only know two 
sorts of boys. M. boys, and beef-faced boys Dickens. 
7. Bless Us in. mouth I Carlyle. Mea'llnesa. 

Mealy-mcmthed (m/*li t mau*0d), a. 157a. 
[Cf. Mealy a. 7.] Soft-spoken; not out- 
spoken ; afraid to speak one's mind or to use 
plain terras. 

Mealy-mouth’d philanthropies Tennyson. Hence 
Mealy-moutbed-ly adv., -ness. 

Mean (min), sb. ME. [Partly Mean a. % 
used absol.; partly after the similar OF. use,] 
I. That which is in the middle. x. A con- 
dition, quality, disposition, course, etc., that is 
equally removed from two opposite (usu., 
blamahlo) extremes ; a medium. +b. Modera- 
tion, measure -17x8. ta. Afus. fa. A middle 
part, esp. the tenor or alto. Also, a person 
performing that part or the instrument on 
which it is played. Also fig* -1698. tb. A 
name for the second and tne third string of a 
viol or lute. Chappell, t8- Logic. The middle 
term of a syllogism. Bacon. f4* Something 
interposed or Intervening -1593. 5. Math. 

t - F. moyenne, ellipt. for quant itt moyenne .1 
he term (or, in pi., the terms) Intermediate 
between the first and last terms (called the 
extremes) of a progression of any kind (arith- 
metical, geometrical, harmonic{al m.) 1571. 
b. An average amount or value ; used for m. 
pressure ; temperature, etc. 1803. 

1. There is e m. in all things Swrrr. b. fm am* t 
with moderation} But to speake in a Meane Bacon. 
To use a m. : to exercise moderation 1 Use a m* ini 
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sleep and waking Culpepper. 4. Phr. By means : 
through intermediate links (of descent). Without 
any m. (=» F. eons moyen): directly, immediately, 
unconditionally. In the m . \ in the meantime. 

n. An intermediary agent or instrument, 
ti. A mediator, a 1 go-between Also in pi. 
form, with sing, sense and constr. -161a. a. 
That by which some object is or may be 
attained, or which is concerned in bringing 
about some result. Often contrasted with end. 
ME. +3. An opportunity; in early use pi. 
conditions, terms (of peace) -1613. 4. fl . [■* 
F. moyens.] (One’s) resources ; chiefly, (a per- 
son's) pecuniary resources; sometimes more 
explicitly, means of living , of subsistence In 
absol. sense also - 'money', 'wealth’ 1603. 

Tb. Formerly construed as sing. ; a livelihood 
{rare) -164a. 5. ta. Mediation, intercession ; 

instigation, late ME. b. Instrumentality ; opera- 
tion as an instrument, method, or proximate 
cause. (See below.) late ME. 

z. He woweeh hire by meenes and brocage Ciiaucrr. 
a Yet Nature is made better by no meane. But 
Nature makes the Meane Shakh. Phr. To be the 
means (or f the m) of. 1 was the means of this being 
done 1863. By fair means', see Fair a. IV. 3. See 
also Ways and mkans. To find (the) means (or fwi.) : 
to And out a way, contrive (now only const, inf). 
Means of grace (Theol.) : the s.icraments, etc. viewed 
as the means by which divine grace is imparted to 
Lite soul ; in Evangelical use often ™ 'public worship*. 
Under the means of grace\ subject to the operation 
of the means of grace. 4. Let her haue need full, but 
not laui&h meanes Shaks. My means were somewhat 
broken into Tennyson. 5. a. Our Brother is im> 
prison’d by your meanes Shaks. b. Phr. By all 
( manner of) means', (a) in every possible way* (b) 
at any cost, without fail i (r) =■ 'certainly*. By any 
( manner of ) means (or \m.) : (a) in any way, anyhow, 
at all i t(^) by all means. By no means (or fiw.), by no 
manner of means (or f m.) : (a) in no way, not at all ; 
[b) on no account. By this or that means (or fm.): 
(/*) by means of this or that; in this or that way; 
thus: (<b in consequence, consequently. By or 
through (t the) means (or f m.) of : (a) by the instru- 
mentality of (a person or thing) ; (b) in consequence 
of, owing to. f By (the) means (that) : for the reason 
that, because. 

Mean (min), aA and adv A ME. [App. 
repr. OE. ^ emxne «- G. gemein : — OTcut. *ga- 
maini -, f. get- ( = L. com-) Y- 4 *maini - : — pre- 
Ten t. *moim - in L. communis (: — *commoinis) 
Common a. Print, sense 4 possessed jointly | 

I. Common to two or more ; possessed 
jointly. Obs. exc. dial. 

Phr. In tn. 1 in common. To go m. j to share. 

II. Inferior, ti- Of persons, etc. : Undis- 

tinguished; of low degree ; olten opp. to noble 
or gentle. Also transf. -1827. fb. Poor, 
badly off -1776. c. Poor in ability, learning, 
etc. Obs. exc. in phr. (to) the meanest under- 
standing, etc., and as in 3. ME. d. (See 
below). a- Of things: +Of little value ; in- 
ferior -1770 ; petty ; inconsiderable (now rare) 
1585; low ME, ; the reverse of imposing, 
shabby 1600. 3- No m. — ! often — ' no con- 

temptible', applied eulogistically to a person 
or thing 1596. 4. Of persons : Ignoble, small- 

minded 1665. 5. Penurious, stingy 1755. 

1. He bears a lofty spirit in a m. condition Bacon. 
b. Thou shalt not steal, _ though thou be very m. 
Dunyan. c. Very m. Divines 1738. d. Phr. M . 
white : a term of contempt applied to the poor and 
landless white men in the Southern U.S, who in the 
days of slavery were regarded by the negroes a* in- 
ferior to themselve*. a. U.S. colloq. In low spirits 
or health t poorly, 1 seedy ' 1848. s. The meanest 
flowret of tne vale Gray. A city of m. streets (mod.). 
Of things in general : poor in quality or condition 
1817. t. A citizen of no meane cine Acts xxi. 30. 

4. Phr. To feel m. (U.S.) 1 to feel ashamed of ones 
conduct. 9. He is not m. about money Gao. Eliot. 
Comb., as m. -spirited (1694). 

+B. adv. - Meanly -1719* 

Mean (min), a . 2 and adv.i MB. [a. OF. 
men, meen, moien, etc. (mod.F. moyen): — lateL. 
medianus that is in the middle. £ medius ; see 
Mid *.] A. adj. ti. Occupying a middle or 
an intermediate place. Af. term (Logic) - 
' middle term \ -i8aa. b. Afus. Applied to the j 
tenor and alto parts and the tenor clef, as | 
intermediate between the bass and treble -xyax. 1 
9. Intermediate in time; intervening. Now 
only in in the m. time, while. Also Mean- 
time, Meanwhile advs, 1464. 3* txtw. 

Intermediate, either in time or status. Usu. 
spelt Mesne, ME. t#. Intermediary -1615. 

5. Intermediate in kind, quality* or degree* 


MEANING 

Now rare. ME. 0. Not far above or below the 
average ME. 7. Math. a. Of an amount or 
value : A hat ia an arithmetical mean. Hence 
used (as in m, motion, diameter, distance, tem- 
perature, etc.) in concord with a designation of 
\ariable concrete quantity, to express the mean 
value of this. b. Af. proportional : the middle 
one of three quantities, of which the first has 
the same ratio to the second as the second has 
to the third. (Orig. mean was the sb.) 1571. 

3. The king shal haue the meane issues 1548. M. 
Lords 1670. 4. To be m. intercessors and helpers to 

God Homilies. 9. The meane opinion betweene these 
i* the best 1610. t Af. way [■> L. via media ] : a middle 
course (as an escape from a dilemma). 6. Their 
Noses of a m. bignesa Damnrb. 7. a. Af. eunt a 
fictitious sun, supposed for purposes of calculation to 
move in the celestial equator at the mean rate of the 
real sun, Af. (solar) time ; the time of day as it 
would be shown by the 'mean sun ' (the time shown 
by an ordinary correctly regulated clock) ; so m. noon, 
etc b. Extreme and m. ratio : see Extreme a . t . 

B. adv. fx. Moderately ; also, comparatively 
less -x6xa* 9. Intermediately 1548. 

Mean (mfh), vA Pa. t. and pple. meant 
(ment). [Com. WGer.: OE. m&nan ; perh. f. root 
*men- to think (see Mind sb.).] i. trans. To 
have in mind as a purpose ; to purpose, design. 
Chiefly with inf as obj. ib. To aim at (rare) 
-1706. c. To intend (a remark, etc.) to have 
a particular reference. Also tabsol. to m. by 
■= to intend to refer to. 1513. d. intr. To be 
(well, ill. etc.) intentioned or disposed. Const. 
to, by, or dat. ME. 9. trans . To intend to 
indicate (a certain object), or to convey (a 
certain sense). Occas. with cl. as obj. OE. 
3. Of things, words, etc. : To have a certain sig- 
nification ; to import; to portend OE. b. Of a 
person : To be of importance to (another) 1888. 

1. These cut-throates .. meant presently to returns 
Moryson. Phr. To m. business : see the sb. b. 
Who aimeth at the sky Shoots higher much than ha 
that means a tree G. Hkrbkrt. c* Did he m. it of 
any one in particular? (mod.). d. You seem to m. 
honestly De For. & The Act does not m. literally 
what it says Kkkkwich. In indignant questions, as 
What do you m. by that f 3. Neither did hee know 
what a Disaster meant Bacon, 

+Mean, v* Chiefly Sc. [OE. msenan ; see 
Moan sh.\ To complain (of) -1800. 

Meander (m*Ee*ndai), sb. 1576, [a. L. 

mxander, Gr. paiavZp or, appellative use of the 
name of a winding river in Phrygia.] x. pi. 
Sinuous windings ; flexuosities. Rarely in 
sing., the action of winding ; one of such wind- 
ings. Also transf and fig. 9. pi. Crooked or 
winding paths; windings, convolutions 1598. 
fAlso fig. tb. sing. A winding course or 
plan ; a labyrinth, maze (lit. and fig.) -1796. 
3. A circuitous journey or movement; chiefly 

{ >/. 1631. 4. Art. An ornamental pattern of 

mes winding in and out or crossing ono 
another rectangularly 1706. 

s. The stream loses itself in a distant m. 1796. a fig. 
The meanders of the Law Arbuthnot. 3. So swarming 
bees. . In airy rings, and wild meanders play Youno. 

Meander (msse nddi), v. x6ia. ff. prec. 
sb.J x. intr. Of a stream, etc. : To wind 
about in its course. a. Of a person: To 
wander deviously or aimlessly 1831. 

1. When you shall see in a beautiluT Quarto Page, 
how a neat rivulet of Text shall m. thro' a meadow 
of margin Sh Rat dan. 

Meandrine (miscndrin), a. 1846. [ad. 
mod.L. *mytandrinus, f. L. m under Meander 
sb.'] Characterized by windings; said esp. of 
corals of the genus Afeandrina, in allusion to 
the winding convolutions of the surface, 
Meandrou* (mise ndros), a. 1656. [f. 

Meander + -ous.] Full of windings and 
turnings; esp. of a river. So tMea'ndrian 
1608, Mea*ndric 1658, tMeamdry 1614-19. 
Meaning (mpnin), vbl. sb. ML. [f. Mean 
v. 1 4» -ing\] i. Intention, purpose (arch.), 
9. That which is intended to be or actually is 
expressed or indicated ; the signification, sense, 
import ME, b. The intended sense of a person’s 
words. ME. c. In generalised use : Signifi- 
cance 1690. 

1. Bo ye perfocte In one mynde, and one meanynga 
Tindalr • Cor. i. to. a. Difficulties may be raised 
about the m., as well as the truth* of the assertion 
Builbr. what b the m. of all this parade! i8a8. 
The Greeks bed sought out the m* of their myths 
Clodd. b. Do not misunderstand my m. 1878, 6. 

A look so fill! of m. Kimgslbv. 


8 (Get. lOla). S (Fr. pm), a (Ger. Miller). H (Fr. d.ne). 9 (cwrl). e <S«) (th*re). i (A) (r««). I (Fr. Uire). i {lit, fern, «mh). 
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MEASURED 


Meaning (mPhta), ppl. a. 1581. [f. Mean 
v. x + -I no “.] 1. Having intention or purpose, 
as t veil m. a. Expressive, significant 1788. 

■ • Had done business with him said Mr. Barney 
with a m. look Dickens. Mea’ningly adv. hue ME, 
Meaningless (mi nifies), a. 1797* U- 
Meaning vbL sb. + -less.] Without signi- 
fication; without purpose* Hence REea'ning- 
lees-1 y adv., -ness. 

Meanly (mPnliXoafa. 1 1587. [f. Mean 
+ -ly *.] In a mean manner ; poorly ; basely, 
lowlily ; shabbily ; stingily, illiberally. 

7V think m. qfi to have a mean estimate of. 

f Meanly, adv.* late ME. [f. Mean a . 2 + 
■LY *.] i. In the mean or middling degree or 
manner; moderately -1763. 0. Only mode- 

rately ; hence, indifferently -1707. 

Meanness (mrn,n6s). 1556. [f. Mean aA 
■f -ness.] The condition or quality of being 
mean ; lowliness, insignificance 1583 ; inferior- 
ity; slightness; smallness (also pi.) 1556; 
littleness of character or mind 1660 ; poorness 
of appearance or equipment ; poverty of execu- 
tion, design, etc. 1656 ; niggardliness 1755. 

I doubt however whether this Figure be not of a 
later Date, .by the M. of the Workmanship Addison. 

Meant (meat), ppl. a. 1470. [pa. pple. of 
Mean v . 1 | In senses of the vb* (q. ▼■). 

Mean time, meantime. ME. [Prop, two 
wds. (see Mean a. 9 a and Time sb.), and still 
often so written in the phrases.] 

A. sb . 1. In the mean time, a. During or 

within the time which intervenes. b. Used 
in adversative or concessive sense: While 
this is true; still, nevertheless 1633. fa. 
Without prep. «= 1 a -1700. 8- For the mean 

timet so long as the interval lasts. Also 
predicative!/ : Intended to serve for the in- 
terim. 1480. 4. attrib '. Browning. 

a. The means time Lady, He raise the preparation 
of a Warre Shaks. 3. Thu order was for the mean- 
time 1897. 

B. adv. x. *- In the mean time , A. x a. 1588. 
fa. — In the mean time. A. 1 b. -x68i. 

Mean while, mea-nwhile. ME. [Prop, 
two wds. (see Mean a A a and While sb.), and 
still often so written.] A. sb. x. In the mean 
while : — Mean time A. ia. ‘ b. In adversa- 
tive or concessive use; cf. Mean time 1 b. 
*597- ta. The tnean while «= ‘ in the mean 
while * -1658. 3. For the mean while ■■ * for 

the mean time * ; see Mean time A. 3. 
Chaucer. 

B. adv. x. — In the mean while, A. x a. 1440. 
ft. 1 n the tnean while , A. x b. 1597. 

Meany ; see Many, Meinie 
• Mear(e, var. Mare, Mere sb., a., v. 
Mease (mfz). ME. [a. OF. meise, rnaise 
barrel for herrings; of Tent origin.] A 
measure for herrings, equal to five ' hundreds ' 
(usu. 1 long hundreds 

Measle (mrz’l), sb. [ME. maseles pi., f. 
Teut. root *mas- t *m£s- t expressing the notion 
of ‘spot* or 'excrescence*; ef. Mazer.] i. 
pi. (tin 15th c. also sing.). An infectious disease 
of man (in medical ll called Rubeola and 
Morbilli), marked by an eruption of rose- 
coloured papulce in irregular circles and 
crescents, preceded and accompanied by 
catarrhal and febrile symptoms, liie pi. form 
is now usu. construed as a sing. b. pi. The 
pustules which mark this disease, late ME* ft. 
pi. (tformerly also sing.) A disease in swine, pro- 
duced by the scolex of the tapeworm ; in later 
use, a similar disease in other animals. (Due 
to a misinterpretation of the adj. mesel 'le- 
prous* (see next) as used of swine thus 
affected.) 1587. b. The scolex or cysticercus 
which produces this disease 1863. 

s. German (formerly also false. French, hybrid) 
measles 1 a contagious disease ( Roseola epidemic a 
or A ubella ) distinct from measles, but like it in some 
of its symptoms. 

+Mea*ale, a. late ME. [a use of Mesel a. % 
leprous; infl. in spelling by Measle sb.) Of 
■wine, their flesh: Affected with measles, 
measly -1652. 

Meade (mfVl), v. i6n. ft Mbasik rf.T 
j. tram. To Infect with measles, a. tram/. 
To cover as with measles or spots 1638. 8. intr. 
To aievelop the eruption of measles (colloq.). 


Meaaled (mrz'ld), ppl, a. ME. [f. Measle 
sb., a., and v . + -ED.] x. Infected with 
measles, a. Spotted 1634, fa. fig. Poor, 

' scurvy ’. NasheT 

Measly (mf'zli), a. , 1687. [f. Measle sb. 
+ -Y i.J x. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
measles 178a, a. — Measle a. 1687. a> 
Spotty 2876. 4* slang. Poor, of little value 

1879. 

Measurable (me*3«iirfibU), a. [ME. a. F. 

tnesvrable : — late Lb mensurabiUs , f. mensurare . 
In sense 3 f. Measure v .] +1. Of persons, 

etc. > Moderate, temperate ; occas, modest 
-1608, a. Of moderate size, quantity, dura- 
tion, or speed. Obs. exc. as implied in 3. ME. 
3. That can be measured ; of such dimensions 
as to admit of being measured ; spec, (of rain- 
fall) not loss than Tta inch 1599. t4* Charac- 
terized by due measure or proportion 1563. 
tg. Regular in movement ; metrical, rhythmical 
-1597. b. Mus. «= Mensurable 3. 1614. 

t. Of his diets mas arable was be Chauczr. 3. Phr. 
To come within a m. distance of (etc.). 4. According 
to tba m, distribution of tba Holy Ghost Homilies . 
Hence Measurably adv. (late ME.), fmoderately \ 
proportionably \ in a measure ( U.S.) I to am. extent. 

Measure (me-gifa), sb. ME. [a. F. mesure 
L. mensura, f. mens -, metiri to measure.] 

I. x. The action or process of measuring, 
measurement. Now rare. a. Size or quantity 
ascertained or ascertainable by measuring. 
Now chiefly in phr. (made) to m. (said of gar- 
ments, etc. ; as dist. from ready-made) ME. 
b. techn. The width of a printed page ; the 
width of an organ pipe 1683. c. Fencing. The 
distance of one fencer from another as deter- 
mined by the length of his reach when lunging 
or thrusting. Also, in military drill. 1591. 
fd. Duration (of time, of a musical note) -1706. 
3. fig. See below. 1650. 4. An instrument for 

measuring. a. A vessel of standard capacity | 
for dealing out fixed quantities of grain, j 
liquids, some vegetables, coal, etc. ME. 8. A 
graduated rod, Tine, tape, etc. 1555. 5. A 

unit or denomination of measurement 1535. 
b. Used for some specific unit of capacity (tor 
of length) understood from context or usage. 
Also, such a quantity as is indicated by this 
unit. ME. c. Cketn. A unit of volume, e. g. of 
a gas or liquid, usu indicated by graduations 
on a tube, etc. Also, the quantity measured 
by such a unit. 1807. d. In mixtures or com- 
positions : A part * as estimated by measure- 
ment 1837. 6. A system of measuring, as 

linear, liquid , dry, London m., etc. ME. 7. 
That by which anything is computed or esti- 
mated. Chiefly in phr. to be the m. of. X580. 
b. A standard ; a criterion, test. Now rare. 
1641. 8. Math . A quantity which is con- 

tained In another some number of times without 
remainder ; a submultiple 1570. 9. [?concr. of 

sense 9.1 A stratum or bed Of mineral; now 
only fi/. [Geo/.) in coal-measures , culm m. x 665. 

%. By m.x as determined by measuring (net weighing 
or counting), a. Phr. To know the tn. a person's) 
foot j aee Foot sb. Phrases c. Full, good, short , etc. 
m, (see the adjs.). Also fig. u To take measures : to 
ascertain the different dimensions of a body. So. to 
I take the m. qf a person for clothes, eta He that 
makes Coates for the Moons, had need taka m. every 
noons 1647. c* fir. Come not within tba m. of my 
wrath Shaks. 3. Phr. T o take them* of, formerly 
to take m. of 1 to form an estimate of 1 now esp. to 
gauge the abilities or character of. (a person). %. The 
common m. for tiling is a square of so feet Gwilt. 
b* Assam wee'l diinkc a M. The Table round Shaks. 
7. b* Man is the m. of all truth Unto himself Tsxtnr- 
soa. 8. Common m. ** common divisor (see Divisor). 
Also fig. Greatest common m. (abbrev. G.C.M.) j 
the greatest quantity that divides each of a number 
of quantities -exactly. 

XL Prescribed extent or quantity, ft. What 
is adequate; satisfaction (of appetite, desire, 
need) -1607. a. Proportion ; due proportion, 
symmetry ME. 8. A limit. Now only In 
certain phrases, as to set measures to, to know 
no m., etc. ME. t4* Moderation, temperance 
-1667. 5. A quantity, degree, of proportion 

(of something), esp. as granted to or bestowed 
upon a person 16x0. 6. Treatment (of a cer- 

tain kind) ' meted out' to a* person, Obs. or 
arch. exc. in hard m. X503. 

1. Till either death hath clos'd these eyes of mine, 
Or Fortune ghien mem. of Rcuenge SraXs. a Phr. 
In m. ms: in proportion as. IA Gallicism.] f To hold 


m. with 1 to be proportionate to. 3. What me asur es 
[can we set J to that anguish f Pearson. Phr. Beyond, 
above as., also out qf (a/0 m. (arch.) 1 beyond all 
bounds, excessively. To keek or observe measure^ 1 
to be restrained in action. t 7 > keep measures with : 
to use consideration towards (a person). By m., in m. t 
to a limited extent, In part. To fill* tfi the m.qfi to 
add what is wanting to the completeness ef, 9. 
Critias. . begs that a burger m, of indulgence; may be 
conceded to Hn Jowbtt. Phr, In agreat or large 
w. s largely. In some os a m.x in some degree, 
somewhat. In the some m. r to the same extent. & 
This is hard and vndeaeraed m. Shaks. 

III. 'Measured' sound or movement, x. 
Poetical rhythm, as measured by quantity or 
accent ; — Metre. Now only literary. X450. 
a. An air, tune, melody. Now poet. ME. 3. 
Afus. a. The relation between tne time-values 
of a note of one denomination and a note of the 
next, determining the kind of rhythm (duple, 
triple, etc.); hence, the time of a piece o! 
music. (Also called MODE.) x 5^7, b. A group 
of notes beginning with a main accent, ana 
commonly included between two vertical lines 
or bars 1667. flic. Used erron. for L. modus 
as tr. Gr. rpbvox, bppovla ; see Mode 1635. 
3. Rhythmical motion, esp. as regulated by 
music ; the rhythm of a movement 1576. 4. A 
(grave or stately) dance [arch.) 1509. 

s. Chaucer's verse seems to consist generally of five 
measures A. J. Ellis. Long m. t (in hymns) : see 
Long a. 1 a, a. The triplex, sir, is a good tripping 
m. Shaks. C. The Lydian m. was appropriated 10. . 
songs of sorrow Burney, 3. Phr. To keep tit. : to 
observe exact time. 4. Where fair Scmiramis. .Hath 
trod the measures Marlows, 

IV. x. A plan or course of action intended to 
attain some object 1698. a. spec. A legislative 
enactment proposed or adopted 1759. 

1. Phr. To take, adopt, pursue (certain) measures. 
Be fore., any measure of prevention.. could be taken 
1833. a. Measures, and not men, is the common cunt 
of affected moderation Junius Lett. 

Measure (me^ui), v. ME. [a. F. me su- 
rer, L mesure .] ti- tram. To regulate, mode- 
rate, restrain -1574. a. To ascertain the 
spatial magnitude or quantity of (something) ; 
properly, by comparison with some fixed unit 
ME. b. To take (a person's) measure for 
clothes 1836. c. fig. 1747. d. With dimen- 
sions or amounts as obj. ME. e. absol. or 
intr. To take measurements ; to use a measur- 
ing instrument 16x1. f. intr. Cm pass, sense). 
To admit of measurement 1765. 8* Irons. 

Chiefly with out t To delimit (poet.) 1513. 4. 

To have a measurement of (so much) 167s. 5. 
To estimate the amount, duration, value, etc. 
of (an immaterial thing) by comparison with 
some standard 16 67. 6. To appraise by a 

certain standard or nilc, or by comparison 
with something else ME. 7. To be the 
measure of, or a means of measuring 1590. b. 
Math. Of a quantity 1 To be a measure or sub- 
multiple of (another quantity); also t refl. 
fAlso absol. 1570. 8. To apportion by 

measure ; to mete out. (Also absol. ox intr ) 
arch. ME. p. To proportion, adjust (some- 
thing) to an object, or by a standard X590. tb. 
To be commensurate with -1633. ,10. To 

bring into competition or comparison with. 
Also reft, to try one's strength against. 1715. 
x X. To travel over, traverse (a certain distance, 
etc.). Chiefly poet. ME* txa* To turn into 
metre -1774. 

n. Go, ra. earth, weigh air, and state the tides P on. 

I.. endeavoured to m. some of the undulations Tyn- 
dall. Phr. To m. (f out) one's length : to fall pro- 
strate. To m. swords x lit. of adversaries in a duel, 
to ascertain that their swords are of equal length. 
Hence, to contend in battle, try one’a strength with. 
d. He measured siae measures of barley, and laid* it 
on her Ruth iii. 15. 4. P.R. 1. bio, Phr. To m. up 

to (or with) : to be comparable with 1 to have necca- 
sary or fitting qualifications 1 (chiefly tfS.) x?xa. & 
Sermons wars measured oa* with no grudging hand 
LSiwhsk, a M. your desires by yoar fortune Jxa 
Taylos. is. For we must <*** tweniie miles to day 
Shaks. Phr. To m. hack x to retrace (one's steps, 
etc). Now ran. 

Measured (imcgifod), pj>l. a. ME. [f. 
Measure, sb, and v. t -ed.J x. Ingeitsc^ <4 
Measure y . a. Consisting of ' measures ' or 
metrical groups; written in mstrs; metrical 
1581. b. gen . Rhythmical ; regular la move- 
ment *633* c. Mus. m Mensurable 3. >780. 
8* Of mnguagft, eta. : Canefijliy anrighodf 
restrained 180a. " 
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MEASURELESS 

I. Phr. M. work, place, work, a. b. Music.. tuaely 
echo'd back the m. oar Byron. A m. tread 1855. 
s. Choice word and m. phrase Wosdiw. 

Measureless (me'gt&ilte), a. ME. [f. 
Measure sb. + -less.] Having no bounds ; 
immeasurable. Mee'stzrelesa-ly adv., -none. 
Measurement (metffiiment). 1751. [f. 
Measure v. + -MENT. J z. Tbe action or an 

act of measuring ; mensuration, a. A dimen- 
sion ascertained by measuring ; size or extent 
measured by a standard 1756. 3. A system of 
measuring or of measures 1867. 
a. Iron vowels, within the m. allowed by law 18*3. 
Measurer (me-.^urai). 155a. [L Measure 
v. + -er ».] 1. One who measures or takes 

measurements ; esp. one whose duty it is to see 
that goods or commodities are of the proper 
measure. Also Jig. a. An instrument for 
measuring, as a rain-gauge, an hour-glass 
1764. 3. A measuring-worm ; « Geometer a. 
Measuring (me-^urii)), vbl. sb ME. 
[tf^o 1 .] The action of Measure y. 

^ettirib. esp. in the names of vessels and instruments 
graduated for purposes of measurement, as /n. -chain, 

S lass, -rod (also ’tape, etc.; m.-wheel, (j) =» 

odometer i (a) = Circumferentor 2. Phr. M. 
Cast: (a) lit. in the sport of throwing the bar, a 
throw so nearly equal to another that measurement 
is required to decide between them (? 06 s.) \ ( 3 ) fig. 
a nne question, a ticklish point; a 1 toss-up ‘ (arch.). 

Mea suring, fpl. a. 1570. [-ing 2 .] That 
measures. 

M. worm : the larva of a geomctrid moth ; a 
geometer or looper 1859. 

Meat (mil), sb. [OIL mtfit : — *matiz, perh. 
f. (ult.) root *m!d- to be fat; see Mast sb.' 1 ] 
x. Food in general; usually, solid food, in 
contradistinction to drink. Now arch , and 
dial. Also Jig. b. The edible part of fruits, 
nuts, eggs, etc. : tl>e pulp, kernel, yolk and 
white, etc. Now only U.S. exc. in proverbial 
phrase (see quot.). Also, the animal substance 
of a shell-fish. ME. +a. A kind of food, an 
article of food, a * dish # -1726. 3. The flesh 

of animals used for food ; now chiefly — 
Butcher's meat, excluding fish and poultry 
MR. b. pi. Kinds of meat 1693. c. In mod. 
hunting use { U.S .), one's quarry or prey 1851. 
4. A meal. Occas. used for dinner. Obs. exc. 
in phrases (see below) ME. 

1 Green m . : gnus or green vegetables used for 
food or fodder. Thy mete shall be mylk, honye, & 
wyne ME. Jig. It is m. and drinkef— a source of 
intense enjoyment) to me to see a Clowne Shake, h. 
Thy head is as full of quarrels, as an egge is full of 
m. Shake. 4. Phr. Atm, tat m. and meal t at 
table, at one's meals. So after m., before m. Your 
Soldiers vae him as the Grace ’fore meate. Their talke 
at Table, and their Thank.es at end Shake. 

att* ib. and Comb., as m.-broth^ - eater y supper, etc- 1 
m.'bUcuit. a biscuit . made with concentrated m. 1 
•earth dial., good and fertile soil ; -fly, a bluebottle 
fly: m. lozenge, a ozenge made with concentrated 
m. ; m. maggot, tbe larva of the meat-fly ; •offer* 
ing, a sacrifice consisting of food ; used in versions 
of the Bible as tr. Hob, minka h , an offering of fine 
flour or parched corn and od (R.V. * meal- offering *); 
m. tea. a tea at which m. is served. 

Meat (m/t), v . Now dial, late ME. [f. 
prec.] 1. trans. To supply with food or pro- 
vender 1568. a. intr. To partake of food, 
x. Haste then, and meate your men Chapman. 
Mental (mfV»t&l), a. 1868. [irreg. f. 
Meatus + -AL.] Of or pertaining to a 
meatus. 

Meated (mlt 6 d), a. 1573. V- Meat sb. + 
-ED 1 .] Ia Comb, well-m* M of animals, 
having plenty of flesh ; ( b ) of cheese, rich in 
nutriment ; open-m., of cheese, juicy. 
Meath(e, obs. ff. Mead l . 

Meatless (mPtlts), a OE. I. Having 
no food [arch.). a. Without meat 2845. b. 
Of foods Containing no butcher's meat 2909* 
Meato*, used as comb. f. Meatus, in 
names of surgical instruments, etc. Mea'to- 
eoope [-scope], a speculum for examining the 
urethra near the meatus. Mea*totome |Or, 
erbftot], a spring knife for tbe cutting of a con- 
tracted meatus urinarius. Meatotomy fGr. 
-rojifo], section of the meatus urinarius to 
make a larger opening* 

iMaataa PL meatus (air- 

awtoim. iflfl*. [L., 1 . mtart to tow, 

run.] fi. A channel or tuWl*r r*M^e -i 6 o 8 . 

>. sfxc. la Anal fa. «. Pout, t>. With qdft- 


xa»5 

ficatlon, applied to certain paMages in the 
body. 1665. 

a 0. A uditory m. (L. on. auditoriue ) ; the channel 
of the ear. Nasal or olfactory m . : the passage of the 
note. Urinary m. i the external orifice of the Urethra. 

Meaty (mPti), a. 1787. [f. Meat sb. + 
-y 1 .] 2# Full of meat ; fleshy. Also fig. (chiefly 
U.S 7 ). 9. Of or pertaining to meat ; having 

the flavour of meat 1864. Henoe Me a* tineas. 
Meaul, meawl(e, vars. of Miaul. 
Meaw(e, vars. of Miaow. 

Meazle, var. of Mesel (leper), 

Mecca (mek&). 1833. [repr. Arab. 

Aiakkah, birthplace of Mohammed, and place 
of pilgrimage of the Mohammedans.] x. 
Any place which one holds supremely sacred, 
or which it is the aspiration of one's life to visit. 
9. attrib ., In Af. balm, balsam 2893. 

, Stratford, .is the M. of Americas pilgrim* 1887. 
Hence Me*ccan a. and sb. 

Meccano \ m/kaTu>). 1908. Trade name 
of a set of miniature parts from which engineer- 
ing models can be constructed. 

Mechanic (m/kae-mk). late ME. [ad. L. 
mechanicus, a. Gr., f. Machine.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to or involving manual 

labour or skill. Now rare. 1549. fl. Of per- 
sons : Having a manual occupation 1549. tg. 
Vulgar, low, base -1762. 4. Of the nature of, 

or pertaining to, a machine or machines; 
worked by machinery. Now poet, or rhet . 
1625. 5. Worked or working like a machine ; 

acting mechanically. Somewhat arch . 1697. 
tb. Involuntary, automatic -1741. 0 . * 

Mechanical a. 5. Now rare or Obs. 1664. 
+7. — Mechanical a. 6. -1790. +8. Skilled 

in mechanical contrivance -17 48. 

, Are the m. and farming classes satisfied? 1837. 
3. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. iv. 3a. 4. AT. powers or t faculties : 

mechanical powers (see Mechanical a. 3). 5. The 
sad m. exercise, Like dull narcotics Tennyson. 

B. sb. ti. Manual labour or operation -1605. 

tb. A mechanical art -1691. +c. Mechanism. 

B\con. a. A handicraftsman. Formerly often 
contemptuous : A low fellow. Now rare. 156a. 
3. A skilled workman, esp. one who makes or 
uses machinery 2662. 

x. C. The fault being in the very frame and 
Mechanicke of the pails Bacon. a. Mechanics' in- 
stitute or institution : one of a class of societies, 
established (first in 1823) to afford their members 
facilities for self-education by classes and lectures 
3 What is hero said of Chymists is applicable to all 
other Mechaniques H oasis*. The apprentice clings 
to his foot-rule, a practised m. will measure by his 
thumb Emerson. 

Mechanical (m/kte*nik&l). late ME. [f. 
late L. mechanicus ; see prec. and -ICAL.] 

A. adj. x. Of arts, trades, occupations : Con- 
cerned with macliiues or tools. Hence, *l 
C oncerned with the contrivance and making of 
machines or mechanism. b. Concerned with 
imnual operations 1450. -f-c. transf. Pertain- 

ing to the mere technicalities of a profession or 
art -1763. a. Of persons: Engaged in manual 
labour; of the artisan class, tllence, mean, 
vulgar 1589. tb. Practical as opp, to specu- 
lative *-2633. 3. fa. Of the nature of a 

machine or machines. b. Now : Acting, 
worked, or produced by a machine or mechan- 
ism. 1567. 4. Of persons, etc. : Resembling 

(inanimate) machines or their operations; lack- 
ing spontaneity or originality; machine-like; 
automatic 1607. 5. Of agencies, principles, 

etc. : Such as belong to the subject-matter of 
mechanics (now often opp. to chemical) 1626. 
b. Geol. Applied to formations in which the 
ingredients haveundergone no chemical change 
1833. 0 . Of theories and theorists : Explain- 
ing phenomena by mechanical action 1699. 7. 

Concerned with or involving material, objects 
or physical conditions 1664. 8* Pertaining to 

mechanics as a science 1648 ; having to do 
with machinery 1793. 0* Math. Applied to 

curves not expressible by equations of finite 
and rational algebraical form ; — Transcen- 
dental 17a 7. 

*. a. Machine-making,. belongs, to a Ugh older of 
art 187a b* Hoodie-craft® called Arta Mechaat- 
call 1477. a. Of mean m. parentage Eaju. Momm. 

CHINS W **• bilanea later* *JeeL poiley, 
wedge, and screwv < Af* drdmnng t-dw urtng pte* 


MECHOACAN 

formed with compasses, rulers, eta M. construction 
(of curves) x construction by the use of some appara- 
tus, as diet, from tracing by calculation of successive 
points. M. transport (aboren M .T.), the motor branch 
of the RA.S.G. 4* Versification is a thing in a great 
degree m. Haxjjtt. 5. M. mixture , a mixture only 
separable into its component parts by m. means, d. 
The M. Atheist Bxmtlby. The m. theory of slaty 
cleavage Tyndall. & M. Engineer x88v 
B. sb. z* m Mechanic B. sl arch. 1590. 

9* pi. fa. The science which relates to the con- 
struction of machines. Bacon, b* Details of 
mechanical construction (rare) x8ax. 

x. A crew of patches, rude Mechanicals, That works 
for bread vpon Athenian etals Shaks. 

Hence mech&'XiicaUsm, the doctrine that pheno* 
mens are mechanically caused j m. procedure. Me* 
cha'nicalize v. Mecbantcal-ly adv., -neaa. 
Mechanician (mekknijan). 2570. [f. ' 

Mechanic + -ian. Cf. F. micanicitnf] a. A 
mechanic, artisan. Now rare. b. One skilled 
in the construction of machinery. 

MechA’DiGO-, used as comb. f. L. nuchas 
cus, with sense ( partly mechanical and partly 
. . as m.-chemical a., comprising mechanics 
and chemistry; (of phenomena) pertaining 
partly to mechanics and partly to chemistiy; 
-corpuscular a. epithet of the philosophy 
which explains all phenomena, material and 
spiritual, by the movement of atoms according 
to mechanical laws. 

Mechanics (mfkscniks). 1648. [In form a 
pi. of MECHANIC; see -ic e.] a. Orig. (and 
still in pop. use) : That body of theoretical 
and practical knowledge which is concerned 
with the invention and construction of 
machines, the explanation of their operation, 
and the calculation of their efficiency. b. 
That depai tment of applied mathematics 
which treats of motion and tendencies to 
motion : comprising kinematics, the science of 
abstmet motion, and dynamics (including 
statics and kinetics), the science of the action 
of forces in producing motion or equilibrium. _ 
Analytical m. t mechanic* treated by the differential 
and integral calculus. Animal tn. : m. os applied to 
the study of the movements of animals. 

Mechanism (me*k&nizm). 1660. [ad* 
mod.L. mcchanismus, f. Gr. ^rjxarfi MACHINE; 
see -ism.] 1. The structure, or mutual adapta- 
tion of parts, in a machine or anything com- 
parable to a machine. a, corner . A system of 
mutually adapted parts working together; a 
piece of machinery; the machinery [lit. of 
fig. ) of some effect 1677. t3* Mechanical action 
-1794. 4. Art. The mechanical execution of a 

painting, sculpture, piece of music, etc. ; tech- 
nique. (Opp. to style or expression .) 2843. 

x. The m. of society 1833, of movement in the 
animal frame Bain, of a door 1867. a. The m. of a 
watch 1829, of a flute 1871, of perception and memory 
1885. 3. The M. or Necessity of human Actions 

Hartley. 

Mechanist (mekiniat). 1606. [£ Mechan- 
ic +-ist.] x. tA mechanic; also, a machinist 
3. One versed in mechanics ; a mechanician 
2704. 3. One who holds a mechanical theory 
of the universe (now rare) 1668. Hence Meehan* 
is'tic a. pertaining to mechanics or mechanism. 
Also, pertaining to mechanical theories in bio- 
logy or philosophy. 

Mechanize (me‘k&ndiz\ v, 2678. [f. aa 
prec. +-IZE.] trans. To maxe or render mechani- 
cal ; to work out the mechanical details of (a de- 
sign, idea, etc.) ; spec, to substitute mechanical 
power for man or horsepower in (an army, etc.), 
Me.chanlxa'tion. Me'chanizera Mechanist 3. 
HM6chant <*• Also firm, -ante 

(-ftftt). 2813. [Fr. j Malicious, spiteful. 

Mr. Pendennls was wicked, mtekant, perfectly 
abominable Thacksslay. 

Mechlin (mc’klin), a. and sb. 1483. [Nam« 
or 9 town ia Belgium*] +2. M. black : a black 
cloth made at Mechlin. 9. In full M. lace : 
lace produced at Mechlin 1699. 

Mcchoacan (metf^-Akin). 1577. [Name 
of a Mexican province. Often written with a 
capital M.J x. The root of a Mexican spedcs 
of bindweed* Ifiomma ( Batatas , ) JaJapa % for- 
m«Jy used as a purgative; also,, the plant 
itsdt Also called whit* at. t»* A purgative 
drug obtains from the roob oT Jfiomsth 
[Batatas) fwSmd End ofoer similar plgnta 
^*7 flBi jfc sitrik,, as m. mi, eto* 
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MECONIC 

Meconlc (mikynik), a. 1819. [f. Gr. 

poppy + -IC.] (CAem.)M. acid : awhile 
crystalline acid obtained from opium. So m. 
ether . Hence Mecon&te (mJ’kxhiA), a salt of 

m. acid 1836. So Meconidlne (m/kf’nidcin), 
an amorphous alkaloid found in opium 1871. 
Meconin (mfk^nin), a white crystalline neutral 
compound existing in opium, regarded as an 
anhydride of meconic acid 1833. 

A Meconium (mik^i’ni^m). 1601. [L., a. 

Gr. fiywinnov, f. plj kojv poppy.] +1. The in- 
spissated juice of the poppy; opium -1804. 
9. The dark excrementitious substance in the 
large intestines of the foetus; hence, the first 
faeces of a new-born infant 1706. 

Medal (me'ddl), sb. 1586. [a. F. mfdaille , 

ad. It. medaglia : — Com. Rom. * medal lia 

(whence F. maille): — pop.L. * nut a l lea, f. metal - 
lum Metal sb. ] +1. A metal disk bearing a 

figure or an inscription, used as a charm or 
trinket -1674. 9. A piece of metal, usu. in the 

form of a coin, with an inscription, or device or 
figure to commemorate a person, action, or 
event; also as a distinction awarded to a 
soldier, a student, etc., for a heroic action, for 
merit, or for proficiency or skill in any art or 
subject. In collectors’ use, extended to in- 
clude coins. i6xx. t3- fig . An image, repre- 
sentation (cf. Model sb . ) ; something beyond 
the common run (as a medal compared with 
cunent coin) '-1844. 4. a ft rib. 1658. 

1. IVint. T. i. ii. 307. a. Phr. The reverse e/the 
m . : the other side of the question. 3. This little 
Meddal of God, the Soul of Man H. More. 

Comb, m.-play Golf, play in which the score is 
reckoned by counting the number of strokes taken far 
the round by each player. 

Medal (me*dal), v. 1829. [f. prec.] tram. 
To decorate or honour with n medal. 

Irving went home medalled by the King Thackeray. 
Medalet (me-d&let). Also medallet. 1789. 
ff. Medal rA + -et.] A small medal. 
Medaliic (mfdarlik), a. 170a. [f. Medal 
sb. + -IC.] Of. pertaining to, or resembling a 
medal ; represented on a medal. 

Medallion (mfdarlyan). 1658. [a. F. 

tnfdaillon, ad. It medaglione, augm. of meda- 
glia Medal sb.] i. A large medal. 9. Any- 
thing resembling this ; e. g. in decorative work, 
an oval or circular panel or tablet ; a portrait ; 
a decorative design resembling a panel or 
tablet, as in a carpet, a window, etc. 1762. 
a. A medalion of him in marble H. Wat. polk. 

Medallist (me*d&list). Also medalist. 
1682. ff. Medal sb. + -ist.] i. One skilled 
in medals. 9. An engraver, designer, or maker 
of medals 1756. 8. A recipient of a medal 

awarded for merit 1797. 

3. The Gold Medallists of the year (mod.). 

Meddle (me*d’l), v. ME. [a. OF. medler, 
mesdler, var, of OF. mesler ; — pop. L. *miseu- 
lare , f. L. miscere to mix. Cf. Mell v.] ti. 
tram. To mix, mingle; to combine, Mend, 
intersperse. Const, with, together ; also, 
amort if, in, to. -1658. t9. intr. for refi. To 

mingle, combine. Also ref. -1610. T3. To 

have sexual intercourse (with). Also rejl. 
-1655. ti. To mingle in fight ; to contend 
-1601. fs. reft. To busy oneself -1562. 6. 

intr. To concern oneself; to take part in. 
Now always, to busy oneself or take part inter- 
feringly. ME. 

a. More to know Did neuer medle with my thoughts 
Shaxs. 4. Twel. N. 111. iv. 275. 6. Happie that 

State wherein thy Cobler meddles with his last x6aa. 
Wholly unacquainted with the world in which they 
are so fond of meddling Burk*. Phr. Neither make 
nor m . : see M mcb v. Hence Meddler, one who 
meddles. Me’ddleeome a. given to interfering; 

•1 v adv. \ -ness. Mc*ddlingly adv. 

Mede (mid), late ME. [ad. L. Med us. a. 
Gr. Mi/Sof.] A native or inhabitant of Media. 

The law of the Medes and Persians 1 see Law sb . 1 

I. 1. 

Mede, obs. f. Mead, Meed. 

II Media (mPdiA). PI. (in sense r) mediae 
(mPdif). 1841. [L. (sc. I it era, tunica, etc.),] 

1. Phonetics . A voiced or * soft ' mute ; ■■ Me- 
dial sb. 2. 9. Anat. The middle tunic or 

membrane of an artery or vessel 1876. 

Media (mj'-dii), pi. of Medium. 

M ediacy (mX*dUUt). 1853. [f. Mediate 
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a. ; see -ACY.] Logic and Philos . Mediate 
state or quality. 

Mediaeval, medieval (medieval, mfdi,r- 
val). 1827. [f, mod. L. medium sevum middle 
age + -AL.] A. adj. Of, pertaining to or 
characteristic of the Middle Ages. Of Art, 
Religion, etc. : Resembling or imitative of that 
of the Middle Ages. B. sb. One who lived in 
the Middle Ages. Mediae*-, medie’-vally adv. 

Mediae valism, medievalism (medi-, 
mfdiifvAlix’m). 1853. [f. prec. + -ISM. j The 

system of belief and practice characteristic oi 
the Middle Ages; mediaeval thought, religion, 
art, ete. ; the adoption of or devotion to 
mediaeval ideals or usages ; occas. an instance 
of this. So Mediae*-, medievalist, one skilled 
in medimval history or affairs ; one who prac- 
tises m. in art, religion, etc. 

Mediae vallze, medievalize (medi-, mf- 
di|f*v&]diz), v. 1854. [f. Medieval + -ize.] 
trans. To make medieval in character ; intr. 
to favour mediaeval ideas or usages. 

Medial (mpdifil). 1570- [ad- late L. medi- 
al is, f. medius , cogn. with Mid a. Cf. F. midial.) 

A. adj. 1. Occupying a middle or intermedi- 

ate position ; middle ; (of a letter, etc.) occur- 
ring in the middle of a word 1721. 9. Pertain- 

ing to a mathematical mean or average 1570. 
3. Of average dimensions ; oceas. of ordinary 
attainments 1778. 4. Afus. See below. 1809. 

t5* Phonetics. (See B. 2.) 1833. 

| x. M. nnd paired fins GOnther. Af. to ; situated in 
the middle of. 4. M. accent, the fall of a minor 
third from the dominant or reciting note (Helmore). 
M. cadence, in the eccL modes, a cadence closing 
with the mediant of a mode. . M. consonances, the 
major sixth and the major third. 

B. sb. 1. -fa. A letter of ordinary height, i. e. 

having no ascending or descending strokes 
1620. b. A medial Tetter ; a form of a letter 
used in the middle of a word 1776. *|*a. 

Phonetics. A voiced mute -1880. 

a. Three medials, as they are called, b, g, d Guest. 
Hence Medially adv. 

Median (median), a } and sb . 1 1541. [ad. 
L. medianus , f. medius ; see -AN. ] 

A. adj. 1. Situated in the middle 1645. 9. 

.Special scientific uses. See below. 1592. s- 
Statistics . Used to designate that quantity 
which is so related to the quantities occurring 
in a given set of instances that exactly as many 
exceed as fall short of it 1894. 

1. Lower and m. latitudes 1877. a._ Af. artery, 

nerve , vein (Anat.) : now applied to certain structures 
in the arm. Af. line 1 (a) any line in the m. plane j 
(b) (Hot.) the midrib of a symmetric leaf; (c) (Geog. ) 
the line along the middle of the calm belt between 
the north and south trade winds. AL lithotomy 
(Surg.) : the method in which the incision is made 
through the m. line of the perinaoum (opp. tolateral). 
Af. ftanex the plane which divides any body into two 
equal and symmetrical parts. Af. none : a zone along 
the sea-bottom between 50 and 100 fathoms in depth. 
jl The average age of the population of the United 
States., is twenty-five years j the m. age is twenty- 
one years 1900. 

B. sb. x. Anat. The m. vein, nerve, etc. 1541. 

9. Math. Each of the three lines drawn from 
the angles of a triangle to the middle points of 
the opposite sides, and meeting in a point 
within it x888. 3. Statistics , A median quan- 

tity (see A. 3) 1902. 

Median (mi’di&n), a. 2 and sb . 2 1601. [f. 

Media + -an.] A. adj. Of or belonging to the 
ancient kingdom of Media, or the Medes. B. 
sb. A Mede i6oz. 

Mediant (mPdifint). 1753, [ad. It. medi- 
ants, repr. late L. mediantem , pr. pple. of 
median to be in the middle, f. medius; see 
Medium. Cf, F. m/diant.] Afus. a. In cccl. 
music 1 One of the * regular modulations ’ of a 
mode. b. In mod. music, the third of any 
scale, lying midway between the tonic and the 
dominant. Also attrib . 

(| Mediastinum (mfdi&stti*n#m). PI. -a. 
1541. (Also anglicized rtlne, 1631-1732). [mod. 
L., neut. of med.L. mediastinus medial, f. 
medius , after cl. L. mediastinus sb., inferior ser- 
vant] Anat. A membranous middle septum 
or partition between two cavities of the body ; 
esp. that formed by the two inner walls of the 
pleura, separating the right and left lungs, 
Medlasti'nal a. Mediae timo-, comb. form. 
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Mediate (mPdiA), a. late ME. [ad. late L. 
media t us , median ; see Mediate v.] i. 
Intermediate in position, rank, quality, time, 
eLc. Now rare. tb. Of a person : Intermedi- 
ary 1495-1660, c. Serving as a means to an 
end 1502. a. Acting or related through an 
intermediate person or thing ; opp. to tmmedi - 
ate. See below. X454. 

z. After many m. preferments, .at last he became 
Arch-bi.shop of Canterbury Fuller, a. feudal Law. 
Said of a superior and of a tenant or vassal, when the 
latter holds of the former through a mesne lord. Also 
gen. Af. inference (Logic) : an inference reached 
through a middle term. M . knowledge s knowledge 
obtained, not by intuition, but by means of inference 
or testimony. Af. testimony (Law) : secondary evi- 
dence. Af. auscultation (Med.): auscultation per- 
formed with the interposition of some object, e.g. a 
stethoscope, between the body and the ear. 

Hence Me*dlate-ly adv. 1526, -ness 1704. 
Mediate (mPdirit), v. 1549. [f. late L. 

mediate, median, f. medius middle; see Me- 
dium.] tx. trans. To divide into two equal 
parts -1610. 9. intr. To be between ; usu., to 

form a connecting link or a transitional stage 
between 1642. 3. To act as an intermediary ; 

to intervene for the purpose of reconciling 
1616. 4. trans. ‘To effect by mediation* 

(J.) ; to procure by intercession 159a. b. To 
settle (n dispute) by mediation 1623. 5. To be 

the medium for bringing about (a result) or 
conveying (a gift, etc.); pass, to be communi- 
cated or imparted mediately 1630. 

a. To ni. between the old and the new Stanley. 
3. Bacon attempted to m. between his friend [the 
Earl of Essex] and the Queen Macaulay. 4. To m. 
..a suspension of srmes Biount. 5. A country 
which, like England, mediates the transactions of 
many others Goschkn. 

Mediation. (mfdi^’Jan). late ME. [a. OF. 
mediacion, ad. late L» mediationem , f. medi- 
an ; see Mediate v.] ti. Halving, bisection 
-1727. g. Agency or action as a mediator; 
the action of mediating between parties at 
variance ; intercession on behalf of another, late 
ME. 3. Agency as an intermediary ; instru- 
mentality. late ME. 4. Mus. That part of a 
plainsong or an Anglican chant which lies 
between the two reciting notes 1845. 

a. His [Gregory’s] m. appeased the tumult of arms 
Gibbon. 3. To seek for peace .. through the m. of a 
vigorous war Burkb. 

Mediative (mi’-diAiv'), a. rare. 1813. [f. 
Mediate v. +-ive. ) That has the quality of 
mediating ; pertaining to mediation. 
Mediatize (mf di&taiz), v. 1818. [ad. F. 
midiatiser, L nUdiat ; see Mediate a. anrl 
-ize. ] x. trans . Hist. In Germany under the 

Holy Roman Empire: To reduce (a prince or 
state) from the position of an immediate vassal 
of the Empire to that of a mediate vassal. 
Hence, later: To annex (a principality) to 
another state, leaving to its former sovereign 
his title, and (usually) some rights of govern- 
ment. Also fig. 9. intr. To mediate {mod.). 

1. His Highness has the misfortune of being a 
mediatised prince Disrakli. Hence Me'diatiza*tion. 

Mediator (mrdiritai). ME. [a. F. midi - 
at cur, ad. late L, mediatoremf\ i. One who 
mediates (see Mediate v.). 9. Theol. One 

who mediates between God and Man ; esp. 
Jesus Christ ME. fs, A go-between; a 
messenger or agent -1697. 4. Path. Applied 

to those constituents of a serum which actively 
produce htemolysis 1903. 5. A variation in the 

games of ombre and quadrille X909. 

a For there is one God, and one Mediatour he- 
tweene God and men, the man Christ lesus t Tim. 
ii. 5. Hence Mediato rial, fMediato*rlan a*ijs. 
of, pertaining to, resembling, or characteristic of a m. 
or mediation. Me*dlator9hip, the office of a m. 
Me'dlatory a. having the function of mediating: 
pertaining to mediation. 

Mediatrix (mfdi/i triks). PL media- 
trices (mfdi/trarsiz). 146a. [a. L., fem. of 

mediator.’] A female mediator. (Often 
applied to the Virgin Mary.) So Me*dlatreM 
1616, Me’diatrice a. [F. mfdiatrice ] late ME 
Medic (me*dik). 1659. [ad. L. msdicus adj. 
and Sb., f. root of mtderi to heal.] A. adj. — 
Medical. Only poet. 170a B. sb. A physi- 
cian, medical man. ran exc. U.S. college 
slang for * medical student 
fMe*dica. 2577. - Medicx -1753. 
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Medicable (me-dikAb’l), a. x6i6. [ad. L. 
medic abi Us ; see Medicate v. and -able.] 
x. Admitting of cure or remedial treatment!, 
ta. Possessing medicinal properties -x666. 
Medical (me'dikAl), a. (sb.) 1646. [a. F. 
m/dical, ad. late L. medical is , {.medicus ; see 
Medic.] i. Pertaining to the healing art or 
its professors ; also, pertaining to 4 medicine ’, 
as dist. from obstetrics, surgery, etc. b. Of 
diseases: Requiring medical as dist. from 
surgical treatment or diagnosis 1885. a. Cura- 
tive, medicinal (rare) 1646. 8* tb, A student 

or practitioner of medicine (, col log .) 1823. 

1. M. Electricity 1778, practice 1799. fM. finger, 
the linger next to the little finger. M. garden, a 
garden for the cultivation of medicinal plants; a 
r physic-garden \ M. man 1 a general term, including 

* lljiy 8 ' 0 * 3 " * and * surgeon \ Hence Me'dically adv. 

Medicament (mf-, medi'kfiment, me*dik&- 
mftnt), sb. 1541. [a. F. midicament, ad. L. 

medicamentum ; see Medicate v., -ment.] 
A substance used in curative treatment. Also 
transf. and Jig. Hence Medicament v, to 
administer medicaments to. Me>dicame*ntal 
a. (now rare), of the nature of am.; medicinal. 
Medicamentally adv. Me:dicame*ntary a. 
curative ; treating of medicaments. 

Medicaster (me'dikaestw). 1602 . [See 
Medic and -aster.] A pretender to medical 
skill ; a quack, charlatan. 

Medicate (me*dikifit), v. 1603. [f. L. 

medic at-, medicare , -art, f. medicus. ] 1. trans. 

To treat medically. +b. To treat (a thing) 
with drugs, etc. for any purpose -1775. a. To 
impregnate with a medicinal substance 1707. 
*]b. To 4 doctor ' (liquors, etc.) -1791. 

a The inhalation of steam medicated with terebene 
1898. Hence Medica'tion, the action of medicating ; 
toner, something used for this. Medicative a. cura- 
tive. 

Medicean (medis/~&n, -tjr-ftn), a. 1610. [f. 
mod.L. Mcdiceus (f. It. Medici, surname) + 
-an.] Pertaining to the Medici, a family who 
ruled Florence during the 15th c. Used as the 
designation of the library at Florence (other- 
wise called Laurenlian) founded by Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, nnd of MSS. there preserved ; also, of 
works of art in the Florentine collections. 
Medlcin&ble (me*dsln 4 b’l), a. late ME. 
[a. OF. medccinable, f. medeciner \ see Medicine 
v. and -able.] i. ** Medicinal. Obs. exc. 
poet. or arch. Also fig. +a. Of or belonging 
to medicine -1607. 

Medicinal (mMi-sin&l), a. (sb.) ME. [ad. 
L. medicinalis ; see Medicine and -al.] i. 
Having healing properties or attributes ; 
adapted to medical uses. Const, against , for. 
Also fig. ta. Of or relating to the science or 
the practice of medicine -^804. b. Resembling 
medicine 1824. s* sb, A medicinal substance 
also, t pl. raatLers pertaining to medical science, 
late ME. 

1. Dire inflammation which no cooling herb Or 
medcinal liquor ran asswage Milt. a. b. A m. taste 
1824. Hence MedFcin&Uy adv. 

Medicine (me-ds’n, mc’disin, -s’n), sb. 1 
ME. [a. OF. medeeine , -icing (mod.F. m/de- 
fine), ad. L. medic ina, f. medicus ; see MEDIC. 
The trisyllabic pronunc. is chiefly Sc. and 
U.S.] x. The science and art concerned with 
the cure, alleviation, and prevention of disease, 
and with the restoration and preservation of 
health. Also, less widely . that branch which 
is the province of the physician; the art of 
restoring and preserving health by means of 
remedial substances and the regulation of diet, 
habits, etc. ; dist. from surgery and obstetrics . 

a. A medicament, esp. one taken internally; 
also, medicaments generally, * physic* ME. 

b, fig. ME. ta. Applied to the philosopher's 

stone or elixir, to cosmetics, philtres, etc. 
-1615. 4* Used to represent the terms applied 

by Amcr. Indians and other savages to any; 
magical object or ceremony; a spell, charm, 
fetish ; occas. « Manitou 1805. b. » medi- 
cine-man 18x7. 

a b. The miserable bane no other m. But onely 
hope Shaks. c. To take one's m. (U.S.) : to submit 
to something disagreeable 1894. I 1 Hen . IV, n. 
ii. so. Comb. : (in sense •), HL batL a stuffed 
leather ball used for exercise 1 m. aeaL stamp, a 
name for small cubical or oblotig stones with inscrip- 
tions in inta glio, found among Roman remains, 

* (Ger. Krtn). *(Fr.p eu). Q (Ger.Mwilcr). 


which aeem to have been used by physicians for 
marking their drugs 1 m. tree, the horse-radish 
tree ; (in sense 4), m. man, a magician among the 
Amer. Indians ana other savages. 

+Me*dldne, sb. 2 1450. [a. F. midecit t f ad. 
late L. medicinus adj. used absol.~\ A medical 
practitioner -1632. 

I haue seen a m. That *s able to breath life into a 
stone Shaks. 

Medicine (me*ds'n, me*dlsin, -s*n). v. I45°* 
[a. OF. medeciner , f. medeeine MEDICINE J^. 1 ] 
x. trans. To cure by means of medicine; to 
give medicine ta b. To bring by medicinal 
virtue to. Shaks. a. transf and fig. 1593. 

s. b. Not Poppy, nor Mandragora. .Shalleuer m. 
thee to that sweete sleepe Which thou owd'st yester- 
day Shaks. a. Great greefes 1 see med'eine the lesse 
Shaks. So Medlciner (arch), a physician, medical 
man, leech ; (nonce-use) as tr. Gr. 4 >+on*tttJs poisoner. 

Medick (mrdik). late ME. Tad. L. medic a, 
ad. Gr. (ir< 5 a), lit. 4 Median grass’.] 

Any plant of the genus Medicago, esp. Jid. 
sativa, t Purple medick or Lucerne. 

Medico (me'diko). 1689. [a. It. medico .] 
A medical practitioner; also, a medical stu- 
dent. Now slang or joe. 

Medico- (medika), used as comb. f. L. 
medicus in combs, denoting the application of 
medical science to various subjects of research, 
as m.-botanic{al, -electric, - legal , - psychological , 
-. statistical , etc. 

Medicommissure (m/dikp'misiuz). Also 
medio-. 1882. [f. L. medius + Commissure.] 

Anat. The middle commissure of the brain. 
tMe*dics, sb. pl. 1663. [pl. of Medic; see 
-IC a.l The science of medicine -1737. 

Mediety (ra/dai’eti). late ME. [ad. L. me- 
dietas, f. medius ; see -TY.] I. +a. gen. A half 
-1686. b. spec, in Law. — MOIETY 1661. ta. 
Middle state, position, or quality -1651. ta. 
Math. The quality of being a mean between 
two quantities >1694. 

Medieval, etc. : see Medleval, etc. 

|| Medina (medfn). 1583. [a. F. medin , a. 
Arab., f. the name Mu'ayyad. J An Egyptian 
coin corresp. to the Turkish Para. 

Medio- (mPdi o) t used as comb. f. L. medi- 
us, with the sense either ‘relating to the 
middle of (an organ or part), as in m.-carpal , 
-dorsal, - frontal , etc., or 'in the middle', as in 
m. -perforate-, also in m.-inferlor, -posterior m* 
4 lower middle ’, 4 posterior-middle * (margin). 

Mediocre (mi'didukax), a. (sb.) X586. [a. 
F. m/diocre, ad. L. mediccris , f. medius. ~\ 1. 

Of middling quality ; neither bad nor good ; 
indifferent. Also absol. 9. sb. Only pl. Me- 
diocre persons (rare) 1834. 

1. It is thus that m. people seek to lower great men 
Carlylk. So Mo'diocrist, a person of middling 
ability 1787. 

Mediocrity (irfdjp-krlti). 1450. [a. F. 
m/diocrit/, ad. L. mediocritas; see prec. and 
-ity.] x. Mean state or condition, mediety. 
Also, a mean. (Chiefly quasi -tech n. f with 
reference to the Aristotelian theory of 1 the 
mean*. Now rare.) 1531. fa. A middle 
course in action; moderation, temperance 
-1774. t3. Moderate degree or rate, average 

quality or amount ; tempered condition -1753. 
+4. Moderate fortune or condition in life -1816. 
5. The quality or condition of being mediocre. 
Now chiefly disparaging. 1588. 6. concr. A 

person of mediocre ability X694. 

x. + Golden m. ** golden mean. 5. The most im- 
portant office* in the state were bestowed on decorous 
and laborious m. Macaulay. 6. He is too much a m. 
Congreve. 

Medism (mpdiz’m). 1849. [ad. L. tnedis - 
mus , Gr. fsqburiiai, f. ispbifav to Medize.] a. 
Gr, Hist. Sympathy with the Medes. b. A 
word or idiom belonging to the language of 
the Medes. 

fMeditance. rare. 161 a. [f. next; see 
-ance.] Meditation. 

Meditant (mcdit&nt). rare. 16x4. [ad. L. 
meditantem, meditari .] a. adj. Meditating, 
b. sb. One who meditates. 

Meditate (mcditeH), v. 156a [f. L. medi- 
tate, meditari, freq. f. root nthd-, whence Gr. 
pjBeoBal, fiifbeaBat, L. mederi, eta] x. trans. 
To reflect upon ; to study, ponder* Now rare. 
158a b. To observe with intentness 170a a. 


To plan by revolving in the mind ; to design 
mentally 1591. fa. To think - 1609. 4. i ntr. 

| To exercise the mind in (esp. devotional) 
thought or contemplation 1560. 

z. Him [Rousseau] they study j him they m. Burke. 
Phr. To m. the Muse (after L. Muxam meditari, 
Virg. Eel. L a) 1 to occupy oneself in song or poetry, 
b. Like a lion.. With inward rage be meditates his 
prey Dryden. s. A creature meditating mischief 
Golpsm. 4. And Isaac went out, to m. in the field* 
at the euentide Gen. xxiv. 63. Me*ditatingly adv. 

Meditation (meditA'Jhn). ME. [a. F. 
midi tat ion , or ad. L. meditationem.) 1. The 
action, or an act, of meditating ; serious and 
sustained reflection or mental contemplation. 
9. spec, in religious use: The continuous 
application of the mind to the contemplation 
of some religious truth, mystery, or object of 
reverence, as a devotional exercise ME. b* 
The theme of one’s meditation Ps. cxix. 97. 3. 
A discourse, written or spoken, of a meditative 
character ME. 

1. The imperiall Votresse passed on, In maiden m., 
fancy free Shaks. a. Inm. we convet se with our- 
selves 1 in prayer we converse with God M. Henry. 
3. Am. upon a broom-stick Swift (title). 
Meditative (me*dit/iiv, -#ltiv), a. (sb.) 
16x2. [See Meditate v. and -ive.] i. 
Inclined or accustomed to meditation 1656. 
b. Inclined to meditate (something specified). 
Const, of 1876. 9. Accompanied by, or in- 

dicative of, meditation 1756. 3. Conducive to 
meditation 1868. +4 - Gram. ■» Desidkrative 
1755. +5- sb. A desiderative word -184 <. 

1. His musing m. mind 1683. a. M. walks 1756, 
pulls of a pipe 1003. Me'ditatlve-ly adv., -ness. 
Meditator (me-dit^tai). Also -er. 1665. 
[f. Meditate v. + -or.] One who meditates. 
■fMediterrane, a. ancl sb. late ME. [ad. 
OF. mediterrain, -an, ad. L. mediterraneus (see 
next).] — next -1609. 

Mediterranean (medlt£r#t*n/&n) T a. and sb. 
1594. ff. I* mediterraneus (f. medius + terra) 
+ -AN .1 A. adj. x. Of land : Midland, Inland, 
remote from the coast ; opp. to maritime. Also, 
intermediate (between two areas). 1601. 9. 

Of water surfaces: Nearly or entirely sur- 
rounded by dry land : land locked 1594. 

z. The more m. parts of Russia Boyle, a. M. Seat 
proper name of ihe sea which separates Europe from 
Africa, v&r. tMediterraneoua a. 

B. sb. 1. An inland sea or lake; spec, the 
Mediterranean Sea 1652. b. attrib . or adj. 
Pertaining to the Mediterranean Sea 1599. ta* 
An inhabitant of an Inland part 1654. 

1. b. M. fever — Malta fever (see Malta). 

Medium (mrdtfm). /7. media* -i tuna* 

1551. [a. L., neut. of medius. ] 

A. sb. 1. A middle quality, degree, or con- 
dition. Formerly also, Tsomeihing inter- 
mediate in nature or degree. 1593. +b. 

Moderation -1780. tc. A middle course. De 
Foe. fa. Logic. The middle term of a syllo- 
gism ; hence, a ground of proof -1817, t3. A 

(geometrical or arithmetical) mean ; an average 
1551-1817. 4. Any intervening substance 

through which a force acts on objects at a dis- 
tance or through which impressions are con- 
veyed to the senses, e.g. air, the ether, eta 
Often fig. 1595. b. Hence, Pervading or en- 
veloping substance ; the 4 element ’ in which an 
organism lives; hence fig. one’s environment, 
conditions of life 1865. 5. An intermediate 

agency, means, instrument, or channel. Also, 
intermediation, instrumentality. 1605. 6. 

Painting. Any liquid vehicle (as oil, water, eta) 
with which pigments are mixed for use. Also, 
any of the varieties of painting as determined 
by the nature of the vehicle. 1854. 7* Thcatr. 

A screen fixed in front of a gas-jet in order to 
throw a coloured light upon the stage 2859. 8. 
Applied to a person, a. gen. An agent, medi- 
ator 1817. b. Spiritualism. A person sup- 
posed to be the organ of communications from 
departed spirits 1853. 

z. Poesy between the best and worst No m. knows 
Byron. I have reckoned upon a m., that a child 
just born will weigh za pounds Swirr. 4. The air, 
which is the m. of miuiick and of all sounds 1643. b. 
You cannot thus abstract any man from the social m. 
by which he is surrounded Gaom. a. The proposi- 
tion is peace. Not peace through the m. of war 
Burke, M. of circulation or exchange, circulating 
m, 1 something which serves as the ordinary repre- 
sentative of commercial value, and as the instrument 
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of exchange | usually coins or written promlm or 
orders for the delivery of coins. & b. Attempts to 
pry by die help of * mediums ' into the book of Fats 
Brycx. 

B. attrib. or etdf. i. Intermediate between 
two degrees, amounts, qualities, or classes 
1796. b. A size of paper between royal and 
demy 1711. fa. Average, mean -1800. 

s. tf* wave Wireless, a wave having a wave- 
length between 100 and Boo metres. 

Comb.,%z m. -grade, pace ( m.-coloured, ^tW, ad)s. 

Medina (ttiTditfs). 1565. [a. L.] Afus. 
tz, — Mean sb. 2. -1758. a. In eccl. music «■ 
Mediant 1782. 

Mediae (mfdaiz), v. 1609. [ad. Gr. 
MrjSiCeiv, f. M^Sot the Medes ; sets-lZB.] intr. 
To be a Mede in manners, language, and 
dress; t&side with the Modes, Also tram. 
To makelike a Mede. 

II Medjidie (medzi'-dls). 1856. [Turkish 
(Arab.) mtjldie, 1 . Abdul MajldV) 1. The M. : 
a Turkish order instituted in 1851 by the Sul- 
tan Abdul-Medjid. a. A Turlosh silver coin 
first mimed by the Sultan Abdul-Medjid in 
1844, equal to 20 piastres 1882. 

Medlar (me*dUi). late ME. [a. OF. med- 
Ur, f. * medle [y ar. of mesle, whence earlier ME. 
medle).'] z. The fruit-tree Mtspilus germanica . 
b. Applied to other trees 1718. a. The fruit of 
the medlar tree, resembling a small brown- 
skinned apple, with a large cup-shaped eye be- 
tween the persistent calyx-lobes. It is eaten 
only when decayed, late ME. 

z. b. Neapolitan or Oriental M. % the Axarout, 
Cratugus Asarolus . Japan M. x the Loquat. b. 
You’l be rotten ere you bee halfe ripe, and that ’s the 
right vertue of the Medler Shaks. Comb. tXL tree *= z. 
Medle, obs. f. Meddle. 

Medley (me-dli), sb. and a. ME. [a. OF. 
tnedlee, var. of me dee (raod.F. nUUt) : — pop. L. 
*misculata , f. *misculare to mix, Meddle *r.] 

A. sb. 1. Combat, conflict; fighting, esp. 

hand-to-hand fighting between two parties of 
combatants. Now only arch. 9. A combina- 
tion, mixture ; esp. a heterogeneous mixture ; a 
mixed company 1440. a- A cloth woven with 
wools of different colours or shades, late ME. 
+4. — M aslin 1 z {rare) 1601. 5. A musical 

composition consisting of parts or subjects of an 
incongruous character 1626. 6. As the tltlo of 

a literary miscellany 1630. 

1. ft* In the press and m. of such extremities 
Burke, a. A wretched M. betwixt Priest and Lay- 
man 1687. 

B. adj. tz. Of a mixed colour; motley -x68x. 
a. Composed of i n con gruous par ts or elements ; 
mixed, motley 1594. b. in Chance-medley’. 

t. He rood but hoomly in a mediee cote Chaucrb. 
M. cloth — A. 3. Hence Medley v. to make a m. 
of t to intermix. 

M6doc, Medoc (mrdpk). 1833. [a. F., 
from Midoc in S.W. France.] A name for the 
red wines produced In Mddoo. 

I) Medulla (mfdtrlA). 1643. [L., prob. cogn. 
w, medius middle.] z. Anal. The marrow of 
bones ; also, the spinal marrow. Also, fthe 
substance of the brain. 165 r. b. (More fully 

m. oblongata : lit. * prolonged marrow ’.) The 
hindmost segment of the brain 1676. c. The 
central parts of certain organs (esp. the kidney) 
1878. d. The soft fatty substance which forms 
the sheath of a nerve 1839. e. The pith of 
mammalian hair. Also, the soft fibrous sub- 
stance which occupies the axis of the capsule 
of a growing feather. 1826. t. The endosarc of 
protozoa 1888. 9. Bot. The soft internal tissue 
of plants 1651. tg. ftK* The 'pith * or ' mar* 
row* of a subject. Often used for; A com- 
pendium, abridgement, summary. -1769. 
Medullary (mfdirl&ri, me*d£l£ri),a. 162a 
[ad. late L. medullaris ; see prec. and -ARY *.] 
z. Anat. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
resembling marrow. Also, pertaining to the 
medulla of an organ or part [e. g. the m. rays 
in the kidney, the m. sheath of a nerve) ; occas. 
pertaining to the medulla oblongata . 1677, b. 
Path . An alternative epithet for encephaloid or 
soft cancer or sarcoma 1804. a. ta. Pertaining 
to the soft internal substance or pulp (of 
plants), b. Bot. Of, relating to, or connected 
with the pith Of plants. 2690. 
a % M.rmyx padi of tha processes in a woody stem 
connecting the pub with the hark. M. sheath 1 the 
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!y surrounding the pith. 


Medtrllar (1541), HedtrHous (1578) 04/*. 
Medullated (m/dirl*»tfcl), ppl. a. 1867, 
[£ late L. mcdullatus having a tnarrow ; see 
-ed *.] Having a medulla. 

Medusa -zk). late ME. [a. L., a. 

Gr. Mffovca.] z. Gr. Myth. One of the three 
Gorgons, whose head, with snakes for hair, 
turned him who looked upon it into stone, a. 
Z00L (PI* medusae, -os.) a. A soft gelatinous 
hydrocoan ; a jelly-fish. b. One of the two 
types of reproductive sooids in bydrozoans; 
opp. to hydroid. 1758. c. at t rib., as m.-bud, 
etc. 1846 Hence Medu'aal a. {. Zool.), per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a m. Medu*- 
ann, Medu*sian adjs. of or pertaining to the 
medusas or to medusoid animals ; sbs. a medu- 
san animal. 

Medusa's bead. Also, when used attrib., 
Medusa head. 170$. 1. Astr. A cluster of 

stars, including the bright star Algol, in the 
constellation Perseus. 9. a. An ophluran 
echinoderm of either of the genera Astrophyton 
and Buryale ; a basket-fish or sea-basket, b. 
A species of crinoid, Pentacrinus caput-medusae. 
1784. 3. a. A kind of spurge, Euphorbia 

Caput-Medusae, b. A species of orchid, Cirr- 
hopetalum Medusae . c. A species of agaric, 
Hydnum Caput-Medusae. 1760. 

Medusiform (mWiw-sifpim), a. 1848. [f. 
Medusa + -(x)form.] Zool. — next, A. 
Medusoid (mfdi 42 "soid). 1848. [f. Medusa 
+ -oiD.] A. adj. Medusa-like. B. sb. 1. The 
medusadike generative bud of a fixed hydro- 
zoan 1848. 9. A medusa or medusa-like ani- 

mal 1882. 

Meech, etc., var. f. Miche, etc. 

Meed (mid), sb. [OE. mid fem. : — WGer. 
mtda str. fem., cogn. w. OE. meord fem., re- 
ward, pay, Gr. fucr06i, Skr, midhd prize, con- 
test : — Indo-Eur. *mizdho -, -dha -. ] x. In 
early use: Wages, hire; recompense, reward. 
Now only poet, or rhet. iu sense: A reward, 
guerdon; one’s merited portion of (praise, 
honour, etc.). fb. A gift. Shaks. io. Ad- 
judged character or title ( rare ) 1833. +9. 

Corrupt gain ; bribery. ME, only. t3- Merit, 
excellence, worth -1714. 

s. He mutt not flote upon hifl watry bear.. Without 
the m. of 10m melodious tear Milt. b. Timon 1. i 
288. c. Pallas and Aphrodite, claiming each This 
m. of fairest Tennyson, a. He toke mede and money 
of the Scottis Ld. Bkrvsrs. 
fMeed, v. ME. [f. Meed sb .] l. trans. To 
reward ; also, to bribe >1542. 9. To deserve 

Heywood. 

fMee-dful, a. ME. [f. Meed sb. + -ful.] 
Deserving of reward -1573. fMeodftilly adv. 
Meek (mlk), a . [Early ME. meoc, a. ON. 
mjdk-r soft, pliant, gentle.] z. *f*a. Gentle, 
courteous, kind ; merciful, indulgent -1609. b. 
( — Vulgate mansuetus) 3 Free from self-will ; 
piously humble and submissive; patient and 
unresentful ME. c. Submissive, humble; also, 
easily * put upon * ME. td. as adv. « meekly 

-1605. 9. Of animals : Tame, not fierce ME. 

In physical applications: Not violent or 
strong ; gentle. Cos. or arch. ME. 

s. a. Jut. C. m. L e«. b. In the blest Kingdoms 
ra. of joy and love Milt. etbsol. Blessed are the 
meeke t fox they shall inherit the earth Matt. v. <. 
Phr, Asm. ms a lamb, a maid, etc, as Moses. CL 
Maeb. l vii. 17. 3, M. mother (tr. Pia mates); see 

Mother sb. 1 Hence Mee*k-ly adv., -neas. 
fMeek* v. ME. [f. Meek a.] 1. trans . To 
make meek In spirit, to humble; occas. to 
appease, mollify -1680. b. reft. To humble or 
abase oneself -1583. a. trans . To tame (an 
animal) -1653. 3. intr. To become or be 

meek MEL 

Meeken (mPk’n), v. N ttwrars. late ME. [t 
Meek a. 4- -en *.] 1. trans. To make meek J 
to humble, soften, tame; tto mitigate; to 
bring low, abase, a. intr. To become meek ; 
to submit meekly (to something) 1844. 

Meeite 1 vara, of MakrI, Mayor, Mrrr. 
More. 

Meered s see Mrrrd. 

Meerkat (mlrsksst). 148s, [a« Dm. moer* 
hat monkey, app. L most sea 4> hat cat.] fi. 
A monkey -15x9. su A S. Afc. name for two 
small mammals: a. Cynictis fanicillata, allied 
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to the ichneumon, b. The intricate, SurUatm 
tetradactyla, which Is tamed as a pet. x8ox. 
Mecracbanm (mis-xj^m, -jam). 1784. [a. 
G. meerschaum, lit. ‘ sea-foam * (tr. Pen. kef-i* 
daryd), in allusion to its frothy appearance.] 
x. A hydrous silicate of magnesium occurring 
in soft white day-like masses. A popular 
synonym lor sepiolite. 9. (In full m. pips.) A 
tobacco-pipe with a meerschaum bowl 1799. 
Meet (mit), sb. *831. [f. Meet v.] The 
meeting of hounds and men for a hunt. Also, 
by extension, a meeting of cyclists, etc. 

Meet (mit), a. and adv. Now arch. [ME. 
mite 1 prob. repr. OE. * remits with loss of 
prefix. OE. (WS.) remute 1 — OTeut. *ga- 
m Sit jo-, t. *ga- (Y-) prefix — L. com- + *mutJ 
measure* f. *mSt ablaut-var. of *met- (see 
Metb v. 1 ). Thus the ety m. sense is * commen- 
surate ’. ] 

A. adj. tz. Of proper dimensions; made to 
fit. Later: Close-fitting, barely large enough, 
fa. Equal to, on the same level -1687. a* Suit- 
able, fit, proper. Const .for, to, also to with inf. 
b. Predicatively: Fitting, becoming, proper. 
Chiefly in it is m. that • as (or than) is m. 
ME. ts. Mild, gentle -1598. 

a. Phr. To be tn. with 1 to be even or quits with | 
You taxe Slcnior Benedicke too much, but heel be 
m. with you Shaks. 3. Not here, O Apollo 1 Are 
haunts m. for thee M. Arnold. b. It is mete and 
right so to do Bh. Com. Prayer. 

tB. adv. In a meet, fit, or proper manner ; 
sufficiently. Also, exactly (in a certain posi- 
tion). -1688. 

Meet (mil), v. Infl met. [OE. rnitan : — 
OTeut. +(ga)mbtjan, f. *moto m Moot jA 1 ] 

L trans. 1. To come upon, fall in with, find. 
Now only dial. exc. with person as obj. ; 
otherwise repl. by m. with. 9 . To come face 
to face with or into the company of (a person 
arriving at the same point from a different 
direction) ME. b« To go to a place at which 
(a person) arrives, in order e. g. to welcome, 
communicate with, accompany, or convey 
(him). Similarly, to m. a coach, a train, etc. 
ME. e. transf. With inanimate things as subj. 
or obj. 3 To come into contact, association, os 
junction with ME. d. Of an object of atten- 
tion! To present itself before, to come under 
the observation of 1632. e. To m. a person’s 
eye , gaze, etc. : to perceive that he is looking at 
one ; also, to submit oneself to his look without 
turning away 1670. 3* To encounter or oppose 

in battle. Also (after F. rencontrer), to fight a 
duel with. ME. tb. To be even with. Flet- 
cher. c. To oppose, cope or giapple with 
(something impersonal) 1745. 4. To come by 
accident or design into the company of; to 
come across (a person) in sodety or business 
ME. 5. To encounter, experience fa certain 
fortune or destiny) ; to receive (reward, punish- 
ment, etc.). Mow rare or poet., repl. by m. 
with. 1440. 6. To come into conformity with 

(a person's wishes, etc.) 1694. 7. To satisfy (a 
demand or need). To m. a bill (Comm.) : to 
pay it at maturity. 1833. 

a. b. Ill m. the seven o clock train Dovul Phr. 
To m. half-way : fto forestall; to respond to the 
friendly advances oft to make concessions to (a per- 
son) in consideration of equal concessions on bis part 1 
to come to a compromise with. To m. trouble half- 
way 1 to distress oneself with anticipations of what 
may happen. C. The gibbet was set up where King 
Street meets Cbeapside Macaulay, a. Phr. To m, 
the eye {sight, view), the ear : to be visible; audible. 
To m. the eye of 1 to happen to be seen by. 3 . 1 only 
with an Oaken staff will m. thee Milt. e. Tha 
threats of Charles were met by Ofia with defiance 
Gan bn. 4. I loathe.. the faces that one meets 
Tennyson. His medical colleagues refuse to m, him 
In consultation (/nod.). Phr. To be well, happily , etc- 
met. Also eltipt., Well met / (as an expression of 
welcome), ft. TW« generous appeal met no response 
M. PArnsof*. 6. Z will do my best to m. you fa the 
matter (mod.). 7. A remedy which exactly meets tha 

necessities of the case Sw L E. Kay. 

XL intr, s* Of two or more person# : To 
come faoo to faoe, so as to be in each other's 
ice or company. Often with together, 
lines conjugated with be. ME. b. Of a 
society, etc. : To assemble for purposes of coo* 
ference, business, worship, or the like 1520* 
+c. To keep an appointment ->717- To 
arrive at agreement x8ct* a. To come together 
In rise shock of battle (arch,), late ME. g. Of 
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Inanimate objects : To oonte into contact ME. 
bm Said of qualities, etc., uniting in the same 
person, etc, 2582. tc. To agree or tally (rare) 
-1823. 

z. when shall we three m. againef Saves, b. The 
ParlUmeot will certainly m. on Friday next Swift. 
3. Oh, East la East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall m. Kipuno. b. Thou, the latest-left of 
all my knights, In whom should m. the offices of all 
Tknbymm, 

Comb, Meet with, su ■ senses I. x, 5, which It 
has superseded in common use. fb. in various 
senses (I. a, a c, 3, 3 b, 3 c), most of which are now 
expressed by meet, 

Meeten (mrt’n), v. 1R07. [f. Mast a. + 
•EM •.'I trans. To make meet or fit (/or), 
Meeter (nu*t3i). 1646. [f. Meet v. + 

•er 1 .] One who attends or takes part ih a 
meeting. 

Meetn: var. Mead 1 (the drink). 

Meeting (mftiq), vbl, sb , ME. [f. Meet 
v. + -IN© 1 . OE. had ge mi ting in sense 3.] 
1. In senses of Meet v. a. Used euphem. lor 
a duel i8tx 3. An assembly of a number of 
people for entertainment, discussion, or the 
like 1513. b. An assembly of people, in Eng- 
land, of nonconformists, for purposes of wor- 
ship ; now rare exc. with reference to the 
Society of Friends (who apply it also to certain 
periodical assemblies for discussion and busi- 
ness) ; also, a dissenting chapel a meeting- 
house (surviving in names of buildings as Old, 
Neto M.) 1593. t+. — Meeting-place (poet.) 
-1801. 5. atirib . m.-folks, dissenters. 

s At Peter's firsts metinge wiib our Savyour Christa 
1550. The meetings of the waters x6o6. 3. He was 

no longer summoned to any m. of the board Macau- 
lay. b. We went to m. at Wells 1774. 4. 1 Hen. 

Ilf, in ii- *74- 

Mee ting-house. 1636. +1. A (private) 
houi»e used for a meeting. Wood. a. A place 
of worship ; in the gen. sense, now only U.S . 
In England, a dissenting place of worship, a 
conventicle ; now usu. di&pai aging, exc. with 
reference to Quakers. 

Meeting-place. 1553. A plnce in which 
a meeting occurs or is held; fa meeting- 
house. 

f Meertly, a. ME. [f. Meets. + -ly 1 .] x. 
Moderate ; of moderate site or quantity -1620. 
s. Fitting, proper, suitable, meet -1633. 
Meetly (mrt li ) , adv. late ME. ff. Meet a. 
+ -LY *. J x. Moderately, fairly. (Common in 
16th c ) 9 . Fitly, suitably ; as is meet 150a. 

Meetness (mf*tnfc»). 1449. [f. Meet a. + 
-NESS.] The condition of being meet ; fitness, 
suitableness. 

Meg 1 (meg). 1538. [var. of Mao j^.*] Pet 
form of Margaret, used dial, to indicate a hoy- 
den, coarse woman, etc. b. The great 15th c. 
run in Edinburgh Castle was called Mans Meg, 
Muekle or Great Meg, Roaring Meg X575. 

Meg 2 (meg), slang and dial. 1688. [?] 

f 1. A guinea -174a. 9. A halfpenny (cf. Mag 
tbP) 17a x. 

Mega- (me*gi), bef. a vowel meg-, repr. 
Gr. pr ya-, comb. f. piyas great, as In : Mega- 
ceph&'Uc [Gr. sc«t>a\ijJ a. large-headed ; spec. 
of a skull exceeding 1,450 cubic centimetres. 
Me gmdont [badly t Gr. bbobt, 6Borr»] a. 
having large teeth. Mefagame*te, the larger 
(or female) of two gametes or conjugating cells. 
Me’gaseme [Gr. erijpa sign] *. having a large 
orbital index; spec, one over 89$ sb. a m, 
skull. Me*gasporange, H -sporangium (pt 
4 a), a sporangium containing megaspores, 
tte'gaapore — Macrospoke. b. Prefixed to 
names of units of measurement, force, etc., 
with sense 1 a million times ' 1 e. g« megadyne, 
meg(*)erg, megavolt . megohm, etc. 

Megacosm (me*gfikpz’m). 1617. [f. Or. 
$Uyat + k 60 pot Cosmos.] *■ Maokmosu. 
Megalithlc (megilifik), a. 1839. [f. Gr. 
piydt + \($09 stone + -IC.J Antig, Consist- 
ing or constructed of large stones; transf. of a 
period, a people, eta. Henoe Me'gallChi a 
Stone of great slse used In construction or as 
a monument 1853. . 

lkgmlo- (me-gtU>), brf.» Towel megal-,-. 
Gr. . Mtos comb. 1. /liyat gnu (ef. Mm*-). 
•slut Metotorg Pkftits m m tgtrf (we M eo*-' 
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b). Me-galoblaat, -cyte, a large nucleated 
red blood-corpuscle occurring in anaemia. 
Megalomania (megabm/i-ni*). 2890. [f. 
Meg alo- + Mania.] Nosology. The insanity 
of self-exaltation ; the passion for bag things. 
Often transf. Hence megalomaniac a. «n<4 
sb. Megalomani'acal a, 

Megalophonous (xneg&lp*f 5 n»s) # a. 18x9. 
[£■ Gr. pfya\ 6 <p<uvos, f. peyako- + tfmtn) 
voice, sound; gee -ous.] Grand-sounding. 
Shelley. 

f| Megalops (me'gftJpps). 1855. [mod.L., f. 

Gr, ptyak un 6 s, i, ptydko- Meg ALO- + &n- t 
dnp eye.] Zool. A larval stage in the develop- 
ment of crabs (formerly supposed to be a dis- 
tinct genus), characterized by very large eyes. 
Also Megalo'pa 18x5. 

Megalosaur (me g&bspj). 1841. [f. Gr. 

peyako- Meg alo- 4- aavpot lizard.] An ani- 
mal of the extinct genus Megalosaurus (1834) 
of gigantic lizards. Megalosau*rian a. and sb. 
Megaphone (me’gahhm). 1878. [L Gr. 
piyat + epondiJ) 1. An instrument for carry- 
ing sound a long distance, invented by T. A. 
Edison, a. A large speaking-trumpet 1896. 
Megapode (mc^apJud), -pod (-p?d). 
1857. (ad. mod.L. Megapodius, . f, Gr. piyas + 
noli-, vovt.~\ Omith. Any bird of the genus 
Megapodius or family Megapodsidte, a mound- 
building bird, native of Australia and the 
Malay Archipelago. Mega'podan a. and sb. 
Megarian, -can (mege*Ti&i). 1603. [(1) 
f. L. Megara, Gr. Miyapa (aeuL pL), a dty in 
Greece + -ian ; (2) f. L. Megareus + -an.] A, 
adj. Pertaining to the school of philosophy 
founded c 400 B. c. by Euchdes of Mcgnra. 
B, sb. One of this school, Mega-ric a. and sb. 
Megascope (me’g&skpnp). 1831. [f. Mega- 
+ -SCOPE.] A kind of camera obscura or 
magic lantern for throwing a magnified image 
upon a screen. 

Megascopic (megfislqrpik), a. 1879, [f. as 
prec. + -ic.J 1. = Macroscopic. a. Per- 
taining to a megascope ; magnified, as an 
image 1903. 

11 Megass (megse-s). Alv> -asae. 1847. [?] 
The fibrous residue after the expression of 
sugar from the cane. Cf. BAGASSE. 
Megatherium (mcg&)>i»Twm). PI. -la. 
xR-i6. fmotLL. (Cuvier), as if Gr. plya (hjpiov 
* great beast ’ ; see Mega-.] An extinct genus 
of huge herbivorous edentates resembling the 
sloths ; one of these. Also transf applied to 
something huge 1850. Also anglicized Me*ga- 
there 1839. Hence If egwthe*rial a. resembling 
a m. ; huge 1894. Megatheiian a. of or per- 
taining to megathena; sb. amor kindred ani- 
mal 184a. Megathe-rioid a. resembling a m ; 
sb. a megatherioid animal 1839. 

Megilp (mfgi ln), sb. (Many variant spell- 
ings.) 1768. [?] x. A mixture of linseed 

oil with turpentine or mastic varnish, or the 
like, employed as a vehicle for oil colours, a. 
A composition used by ^rainers 1827. Hence 
Megi'lp v. trans, to varmsh with m. i to give to 
(oil colours) the quality imparted by m. 
Megohm : see Mega- b. 

Megrim 1 (mfgrim). late ME. [a. F. mi- 
graine, semi-pop. ad. late L. hem Urania ; see 
Hemicrania.] x. Hemicrania; a form of severe 
headache usually confined to one side of the 
licad ; nervous or sick headache ; an attack of 
this. b. - Vertigo 1595. a. A whim, fancy, 
fad 1503. 3* pL * Vapours * ; low spirits 1633. 
4. pi. The staggers 1039. 

a Hee in troubled with a perpetuall raigrim t atsea ■ 
hee wiiheth to bee on land, and oo land at sea 

Megrim * (megrim), dial. Also 4 nu 1836. 
The seald-fish, Amogloisus intern*. 
Meibomian (meibomian), a. 18*3. [f. 

Meibom ins 4 - -AH.] Anat. Distinguishing 
epithet of certain sebaceous gHuids in the 
human eyelid, disc o ver e d by H. Meibom (Mei- 
bomius) of HetmsXadt (died 1700). 

Meinie (m^*ni). Ohs. exc. arch. ME. fa. 
OF. meyni. m$i*ie b-qmp.U +m*mtionst*, l 
L mansiosum (Whenoe F. mahson). In Eng. 
partly confused with Many jd.j X. A family, 
household, f • A body of Mttdaem, dependents. 
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etc. ; a retinue, suite, train ME. fs* A com- 
pany of persons haring a common object of 
association; an army, ship’s crew, congrega- 
tion, etc. -1598. +4. The collection of pieces 

or ‘men* used In the game of chess ME 
only. 3. A multitude of persons ; chiefly dis- 
paraging, a • crew*, 'set Also, the masses. 
ME. ffl. Of animals: A herd, drove, flock, 
etc. ; a multitude -1556. 

a. They summon'd vp their metney, straight tooke 
Horae, Commanded me to follow Shako. 

Meiocene, var. of Miocene. 

J| Meioais (mai|^h*sis). Also fmioflis. 1577. 

I Gr., f. fiHoOv to lessen, f. /ufaw less.] Rhet. 
Ta. A figure by which the impression Is inten- 
tionally conveyed that a thing is less in size, 
importance, etc., than it really is. b. — Li- 
totes 1642. 

b. The Words are a Meiosis, and import much more 
than they express South. Hence Melo'tic a. igis. 

Meiostemonous (msii^strmynps), a. Also 
mio-. X833. [in eg. f. Gr. /m/W + ott)/j.ov-, 
CTTjfjunv stamen 4- -ous.] Bat. Having fewer 
stamens than petals. 

|| Meistersinger (mai’Btojsi Q2j). 1886. [G., 
— master-singer.] A member of one of the 
German artisan guilds of minstrels (14th- x6th 
cent.). 

Meath (m f)>). Sc. 1513. [app. a. ON. mitt 
mark. J A landmark, sea-mark, boundary. 
Mekhitarist (me-kitarist). Also mech-. 
1834. [f. Mekhitar + -1st.] A. sb. One of a 

congregation of Armenian monks of the R. C. 
Church originally founded at Constantinople 
in 1701 by Mekhuar, an Armenian, B. adj 
Of or belonging to these 1874. 

Mekometer (tnfkp mftsj). 1894. [f. Gr. 
firjnot length + -METER.] An instrument for 
finding the range for infantry fire. 

Melaoonite (mflwkdfoait). 1850. [Altered 
from t melaeonise (1839), a. mod.F. milatoniu , 
f. Gr. pi Aot black + n 6 ns dust ; see -its *.] 
Min. An earthy black oxide of copper. 
dMelada (melfl-dl). 1875. [Sp., f. melar to 
boil sugar a second time, f. miel honey.] The 
sugar and molasses obtained when cane-julce 
is boiled down to sugar-point. 

|] Melania (milf-ni). 1800. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. filkaiva, fem. of piKas black.] Path. 
A disease or (in mod. use) symptoms of a 
disease characterized by the evacuation and 
vomiting of dark bloody matter, b. Conor. 1 lie 
matter thus discharged 1858. 

Melam (me*laem). 1835. [Arbitrary coin- 
age (Liebig 1834).] Chem. A buff-coloured, 
insoluble amorphous substance obtained trt 
the distillation of sulphocyamde of ammonium. 
Melamine (mettmain). Also -in. 1835. 
[Named by Liebig (1834) ; f. Mel(aM) 4- 
Amine.] Chem. A crystalline substance ob- 
tained by boiling melam with potassic hydrate, 
or by heating cyanamide to 302° F# ; called also 
cyanuramide . 

tMeiampod. Also -pode. 1579. [ad. L. 
melampodium, •ion, a. Gr. ptXapnoSiQV black 
hellebore, f. pthav» f pikas black + ro 8- 9 
nobs foot.] Black Hellebore, Helleborus offici- 
nalis -1656. 

II Melanaemia (melini^miA). r86o. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. peXav-, pi\at 4* at pa blood. ] Path, A 
morbid condition, associated w(th severe forms 
of malarial fever, in which the blood contains 
granules and flakes of black or brown pigment 
Hence Melftnarmic a. X878. 

11 Melancholia (melAnk^-lil). PI. -iae. 
18x4. [Late L. ; see Melancholy.] A 
functional mental disease characterized by ex- 
trema depression of spirit* MeUuxcbo'liac a- 
affected with m. ; sb. one so affected 2863. 
fMfilkttcbo*tiaxL ME. [f. Melancholy 
+ -an*] A, adj. Having the atrabilious tem- 
perament ; addicted to * melancholy * or irasci- 
bility. B. sb. Due Of an atrabtfious tempera- 
ment or affected wtth ma^choly 
ifeton c fa a Hte (awMahrlflt). Ute ME. Tad. 
late L. melmncholicus, a. Gr., C ftcX$F* black 4* 
bUe; see IfxUMCBOur and A 
*di. 4 *x. Pertaining to or containing 41 melafi- 
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atmospheric or planetary influences, etc. : 
Tending to produce melancholy or atrabilious 
disorder. -1631. a. Of persons, etc. ta. Hav- 
ing the atrabiliar temperament or constitution, 
b. Constitutionally liable to (or + affected with) 
depression of spirits; gloomy, melancholy. 
ME. ta- Causing depression of spirits ; sad- 
dening -i8ia. t4< Expressive of melancholy 
or sadness -1757. 5. In mod. use: Pertaining 

to, or affected with, melancholia x866. 
a. b. Oliver wan of the m. temperament Morley. 

B. sb. x. fa. One who is affected with mental 
depression, b. One suffering from melancholia. 
1586. ta. Used by Clarendon for : Depression 
of spirits. 

Melstncbolily (med&nkplili), aJv. 1536. 
[f. Melancholy a. 4 -ly *.] In a melan- 
choly manner. 't’Me'lancholiness 1538-1715. 
Melancholious (melink^i'lias), a. Now 
rare, late ME. [a. OF. melancolieus , f. me lan co- 
lie ; see -OUS.] x. Constitutionally inclined to 
melancholy ; *)*atrabilious in constitution ; 
gloomy. Also, of sounds, etc. : Expressive of 
melancholy. ta. Tending to cause, or of 
the nature of, atrabilious disorder -156a. 

1. This pope. . was a fumisshe man and malincolyous 

ivfelancholist (med&nkfflist). Now rare or 
Obs. X599. ff. Melancholy + -isr.] tOne 
of a ' melancholic * constitution ; one affected 
with melancholia. 

Melancholize (medflnkJlaiz), v. Now rare 
or Obs. 1597. ft as prec. 4 - 1 ZE.] To be 
or become or make melancholy. 

Melancholy (med&nk^li), sb. ME. [a. 
OF. me lane o lie, malencolie, etc. (mod. F. milan- 
colie ), ad. L. melancholia , a. Gr., f. ptkav-, 
ft. Aar black 4- x°^h ti. The condition 

of having too much 'black bile* ; the disease 
supposed to result from this condition. From 
the 17th c. onwards used as the name of the 
mental disease now called technically Melan- 
cholia. -1866. tb. concr. The ' black bile * 
itself ; one of the four chief fluids or cardinal 
humours of obsolete physiology -1 653. ta. 
Irascibility, sullenness -1595. 3> Sadness and 

depression of spirits ; gloom or dejection, esp. 
when constitutional. Often personified . ME. 
tb. A vexation -1644. c. A state or +(often in 
pi.) mood of melancholy 1586. d. A tender or 
pensive sadness 1614. 

a. John in, iii. 4a. 3 My minde was troubled with 
deepe Melancholly Shaks. ^ Hence loathed M., Of 
Cerberus and blackest midnight boro Milt. _ d. But 
hail thou Goddes, sage and holy. Hail divinest M. 
Mii.t. Comb., as nu-mad , •sick aajs., etc. 

Melancholy (medintytti), a . 1536. [From 
ftttrib. use of the sb.] fx. Affected with the 
disease of melancholy -173a. ■fb. Of or affected 
by the melancholy 'humour* -1667. ta. 
Irascible ; sullen -1604. a* Of persons, etc. : 
Depressed in spirits ; sad, gloomy, dejected ; 
esp. of a constitutionally gloomy temperament 
1579. Also transfi (of animals) 1593. b. Pen- 
sive ; sadly meditative 1633. 4. Suggestive or 

expressive of sadness, depressing, dismal 
1593. 5. Of a fact, state of things, etc. : Sad- 

dening, lamentable, deplorable 1710. 

3. There is no more m. creature in existence than 
a mountebank off duty W. Irving. transfi The 
mellancboly Owlc, (Deaths ordinary messenger) 
Nashs, b. Sweet Bird.., Most mustcall, most m. ! 
Milt. 4. M. Bells Rom. 4 Jul. tv. v. 86. 
f Melancholy, v. 1491. [ad. OF. melan- 
eolier. ] trans. To make melancholy -1657. 
Mel&nchthonian (mel&qkjdbmi&n). 2755. 
f f. Philipp Mclanchthon ( Gr. transl. of G .schwars- 
erd * black earth ’), a German reformer (1497- 
1560) + -ian.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
M elanchthon or his opinions. B. sb. A follower 
of Melanchthon. tMela*ncMhonist 2564. 
Melanesian (mel&nFfiftn). 1849. [f. Me- 
lanesia (in sense ' the regions of islands in- 
habited by blacks *), f. Gr. pikas black 4 yrjaot 
Island + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Melanesia (a group of islands in the western 
Pacific), its inhabitants, language, etc. B. sb. 
A native of Melanesia; the language of the 
Melanesians, 

n Melange, mel- (mrlaAg), sb. 2653. [F., {. 
mllef Meddle v.j 2, A mixture; usu. a 
heterogeneous collection, a medley, a. a. A 


dress fabric of cotton chain and woollen weft, 
b. A kind of woollen yarn of mingled colours. 
So Melange v. to mix (wool of different colours) 
x88o: also tMela*ngery, a mixture X733. 
Meinnian (m/l£**ni&n), a. 1861. [ad. F. 
nUlanien , f. Gr. /icAon-, pikas black; see 
-lAN.l Ethn . — next x. 

Melanie (mflernik), a. x8a6. [f. as prec. 
4 -ic.] x, Ethn . Having black hair and 
a dark complexion. a. Distinctive epithet 
of the black pigment occurring in melanosis ; 
hence, affected with melanosis 1847. 

Me lanin (med&nin). 1843. [f. Gr. pekay-, 
pikat 4 -IN 1 .] Chem. and Phys. The black 
pigment of melanism ; also that of melanosis. 
Melanism (medaniz’m). 1843. [f. Gr. 

pek ay - 9 pikas 4 -ism.] Darkness of colour 
resulting from an abnormal development of 
black pigment in the epidermis, hair, feathers, 
etc. of animals ; opp. to albinism. b. A me- 
lanic variety (of some species) 1863. Hence 
Melani'stic a. affected by m. 1874. 

Melano- (med&nn), a. Gr. pekayo- t comb, 
f. /it Aar black, as in ||Melanode'rma, -dcTmia 
[Gr. bipfia skin; see -ia], Path, — Me- 
lasma. 

|| Melanochroi (melanpkrnpi), sb. pi. 1866. 

I mod.L. ; formed by Huxley to represent an 
assumed Gr. ptkhvwxpot, f. p* kav-, pikas 
black 4 w\p 6 s pale.] Anthrop . In Huxley’s 
classification: A subdivision of the Leiotrichi 
or smooth-haired class of mankind, having 
dark hair and pale complexion. Melanochro*- 
ic,Mel&no*chroid,Melano*chrouaa<//J. pertain- 
ing to or resembling the Melanochroi . 

Melanocomous (mel&nfrkfimas), a. 1836. 
[f. Gr. pekayonbprjs (f. ptkavo-, /if Aar 4 nbprj 
hair) 4 -ous.1 Black-haired. 

|| Melanoi, sb. pi. 1866. [Gr. pekavol, pi. of 
/if A av 6 f «« pikas black.] Anthrop. Huxley’s 
name for the black-haired and dark-com- 
plexioned division of the Leiotrichi. 
Melanoid (raed&noid), a. 1854. [f. Gr. 
/icAavofiSi^r, f. p*kavo- f pikas 4 tfbos form.] 
Path. Characterized by the presence of black 
pigment 

[| Melanoma (melknJu- m a). PI. -mata. 
ci 83a [mod.L., a. Gr. type utk&vaipa, f. 
ptkavovoOat to become black.] Path. A 
melanotic growth. 

Melanose (medSnJus), a. 1823. [f. Gr. 

ptkav-, pikas 4 -OSE ; but app. suggested by 
next.] Path. Containing, or of the nature of, 
the black pigment contained in melanosis. 

|| Melanosis (melanJa-sis). /Y.-oses (-J«*s/z). 
1823. [mod.L., a. late Gr. fiskAyoicit, f. 
pek avovoOai (see above).] Path. x. Abnormal 
development of a black pigment in some tissue. 
9. Black cancer 1834. 

Melanotic (mel&rytik), a. 1839. [See 
Melanosis and -OTIC.] x. Path. Charac- 
terized by, or of the nature of, melanosis. a. 
fiool . - Melanistic 1872. 

Melanotype (m/lae-ndtsip). 1864. [f. Me- 
lano- 4 -type.] A kind of Ferrotype. 
Melanous (medinss), a. 1836. [f. Gr. 

ptkav-, fib Aar 4 -OUS.] Anthrop. With ref. to 
hair and complexion : Blackish, dark ; spec, be- 
longing to the Melanoi. 

I Melanuria (mel&nin*Tifi). 1890. [mod.L., 
t. Gr. /if A ay-, pikas 4 ovpor urine; see -IA.] 
Path. A condition in which the urine assumes 
a black or dark blue colour. Hence Melanu*- 
ric a . 1 x88x. 

Melanuric (meUniD*rlk\ o.S 1852. [Based 
on Ger. tnelanurensdun (Liebig), f. mellan 
mellone 4 uren a supposed base of urea 4 
s&ure add.] Chem. In m. acid, a white chalky 
powder, obtained by heating urea. 
Melaphyre (medAfsta). 2842. [a. F. mffla- 
phyre % f. Gr. pikas + (por)pkyre Porphyry.] 
Petrology . A species of Mack or dark-coloured 
porphyry. 

H Melasma (mflflunl), 2827. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. pikaapa black spot or dye, alt. f. pikas 
black.] Path. Excess of black pigment in the 
skin. Hence Mela*smic a. 2865. 


Melaeeea, obs. f. Molasses. 

Melchite (medkait). 1619. [ad. L. Mel- 
chita — • royalists ' (i. e. of the party of the 
Roman emperor), f. (ult.) Syr. me/iJ king.] 
Orig„ the designation applied to those Eastern 
Christians who adhered to the orthodox faith 
as defined by the councils of Ephesus (a. d. 
432) and (Jhalcedon (a. d. 451). Later, 
applied to those orthodox Eastern Christians 
who use an Arabic version of the Greek ritual, 
and esp. to those who have become Uniats. 
Meld (meld), v. 1897. [app. ad. G. tnelden 
to announce. ] Cards. In pinocle : — Declare 
(vb. 8) in becique; also so. a group of cards to 
be melded. 

||M6l6e (me 'lei, mple). 1648. [Fr. ; see 
Medley, Mellay .1 A mixed fight between 
two parties of combatants, a skirmish. Also 
transfi. a lively debate. 

Melene (mc’lih). 1848. [f. Gr. fil\iooa bee 
4 -ene. ] Chem. An olefine obtained by the dis- 
tillation of beeswax. Called also Melissylene. 
Melic (me*lik), sb. 1787. [ad. mod.L. me - 
lien, 1 It. me lira, meliga sorghum.] A grass 
belonging or allied to the genus Melica. 

MeUc (me'lik), a. 1699. [ad. Gr, /ifAixrfv, 
f. filKos song.] Of poetry (esp. Gr. strophic 
odes) : Intended to be sung. 

|| Meliceiia (melisVris). PI. -cerides (-se-- 
ridlz). 156a. [mod.L., a. Gr. fuKinrjpls some 
eruptive disease, f. fttkitnjpov honeycomb, f. 
fii Ai honey 4 /erjp6t wax.] Path. An encysted 
tumour containing matter which resembles 
honey. 9. An affection marked by exudation 
of viscid honeylike matter 1870. Hence Meli- 
ceTic, MeliceTous adjs. pertaining to a m. 
Melicoton(ie, -y, var. ff. Melocoi on. 
fMe*li crate. 1563. [ad. late L. fnelicratum , 
ad. Gr. fickbcparov , f. /ifAi 4 KpH Ktpa wvvat 
to mix.] A drink made with honey and water 
-* 77 5 * 

Melilite (me-libit). Also mell-. 1796. [a. 
F. mllilite , mod.L. melilithus , f. Gr. /t« At 
honey 4 A lOot stone; see -ijte.] Min. A 
silicate of calcium, aluminium, and other bases, 
found in honey-yellow crystals i8ax. a. — 
Mellite (Kirwan). 

Melilot (me*lilpt). late ME. [a. OF. mcli- 
lot (mod.F. mllilot), ad. late L. melilot os , a. 
Gr., a sweet kind of clover, f. fil Ai honey 4 
katrbt I-otus.] A plant of the leguminous 
genus Melilot us, esp. M. officinalis or Yellow 
M., the dried flowers of which were formerly 
much used in making plasters, poultices, etc. 
Melinite (me’linait). 1886. [a. F. tnllinite f 
f. Gr. filfktvotj £. firjkoy apple, quince.] A 
French explosive, said to be composed of 
picric add, gun-cotton, and gum arabic. 
Meliorate (mrdi 5 rc<t), v. 155a. [f. late L. 
me l io rat-, meliorare, f. L. melior better.] i. 
trans. « Ameliorate v. 1. a. mtr. - Ame- 
liorate v. 2. 1654. 

x. Religion is to m. the condition of a people Jrr. 
Taylor. absol. Instead of meliorating, it [chastise- 
ment sine causa) pejorates Skdley. lienee Melio> 
ra’tion, amelioration, improvement. Me*Iiorative 
a. tending to m. Me*iiorator, *tr, one who or that 
which meliorates. 

Meliorism (mfdUSriz’m). 2877. L- 
melior 4 -ism.] The doctrine, intermediate 
between optimism and pessimism, which 
affirms that the world may be made better by 
human effort. So Me' lioris t, one who be- 
lieves in m. 2858. Mellorl‘stic a. 1888. 
Meliority (mfliprlti). 2578. [ad. med.L. 
melioritas , f, L. melior ; see -1TY.] The quality 
of being better ; superiority. 

Meliphagoua (meli'fkgas), a. 2826. [f. 
mod.L, Meliphaga (f. Gr. fiikt honey 4 -*p&yot 
eating) 4 -ous.J Omith. Belonging to the 
Mehphagidst or honey-eating birds* 

II Melliim. (mlU zmt). 1880. [a. Gr. fU- 
hr^a,] Mut. A §oag, air, or melody, a* opp. 
to redtative or declamatory music, 

Melitoae (meditdk»s). 2862. ft Gr. utker^ 
fUki honey 4 -ose.] Chem. A kind of sugar 
obtained from the manna of Eucalyptus. 
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iMelituria (melitiQ«*ria). 1863. [mod.L., f. 

u prec. 4 - otpov urine + -ia *.J Path. — 
Glycosuria. 

Mell (mel), sbA Now only Sc. and dial. 
ME [North, van of mall. Maul sb. 1 ] A 
heavy hammer or beetle of metal or wood ; fa 
mace or club ; also, a chairman's hammer. 
+Mell (mel), sb.% 1575. [a. L. null-) mel , — 
Gr. /is Ait-, /if A i.] Honey -1864. 

Mell (mel), o. Now arch, and dial, ME. 
[a. OF. nuller , van of mesler; see Meddle v .] 
1. tram. To mix, mingle. Also with together, 
up. a. intr. for red. To mix, have intercourse 
with, associate ME. +3. To copulate -1641. 
4. To mingle in combat ME. 5. To concern 
or busy oneself ; to deal, treat ; to interfere, 
meddle. Const, in, t of with, late ME, 
Mellay (me-Ui). ME. [a. OF. mettle 
Mkl 4 e.J 1. tContention, fight ; spec, a close 
hand to hand fight of two parties or combatants 
(arch.), fa. A cloth of a mixture of colours or 
shades ; also, a mixed colour -1593. 

1. He rode the m., lord of the ringing lists Tenny- 
son. 

Mellic (me'lik), a. 1837. [Shortened from 
Mellitic.] In m. acid «■ Mellitic acid. 
Melliferous (meli-fSrps), a. 1656. [f. L. 
mellifer (f. metl\i)-, mel honey 4- -fer bearing) 
+ -OUS J Yielding or producing honey. 
Me l liflu en t (meli*flit*£nt), a. 1601. [ad. 
late L. melli/tuentem (see next).] -» Melli- 
fluous. Hence Mellifluence. 

Mellifluous (meli'flsos), a. late ME. [f. 

L. melli/tuus (f. mell-, mil honey + / lucre to 
flow) + -ous.] 1. Flowing with honey, honey- 
dropping; sweetened with or as with honey. 
Now rare . 1485. a .fig. Sweetly flowing, sweet 
as honey. 

». Saynt Bernard the mellifluous doctor Caxtom. 

M. and hony-tongued Shakespeare 1598. A m. voyce, 
as I am true knight Shaks. Hence Melli*fluous-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Mell iaona nt (meli*s£hflnt), a. arch . 1634. 
[f. L. mell(i)-, mel honey + sonantem.] Sweet- 
sounding. 

Mellite (me-lait). 1801. [ad. mod.L. mel - 
Utes (1793). f- L* mell-, mel ; see -ite *.] Min. 
Native mellitate of aluminium, occurring in 
honey-yellow octahedral crystals. So Mellitic 
(meli’tik) a. In m. acid, the peculiar acid of 
mellite 1794 » hence MeTlitate, a salt of this 
(formerly mellate) 1828. 

Mellon© (mcloon). Also mel(l)on. 1835. 
[f. mel - (as in Melam) 4- -one.] Chem. A 
compound of carbon ana nitrogen obtained as 
a yellow powder by the action of heat on cer- 
tain cyanogen-compounds. Hence Me’llonide, 
a compound of mellone with a metal 1845. 
Mellow (me'lds), a. X440. [perh. attrib. use 
of OE nulo (stem melw-), ME melowe, Meal 
xA 1 ] z. Of fruit t Soft, sweet, and juicy with 
ripeness. b. Of landscape, seasons, etc.: 
Characterized by ripeness 18x9. c. Of wines, 
etc.: Well-matured; free from acidity or 
harshness 1700. a. transf. Soft; soft and 
smooth to the touch ; orig. and esp. of earth, 
loamy, rich 1531. 3. fig. Mature, ripe in age. 

Now chiefly, softened or sweetened by age or 
experience. 259a. 4. Of sound, colour, light, 

etc. : Rich and soft ; full and pure without 
harshness 1668. 5. Good-humoured, genial, 

jovial 171 z. 8. Partly intoxicated 16x1. 

s. M. apples x8*4, nuts Scorr. b. Season of mists 
and m. fnmfhlness Keats. a Hoary Frosts.. will 
rot the M. Soil Drydek. 1. The m. glory of the 
Attic Stage M, Ahnoux 4* The m. bullfinch Thom- 
son. The golden harvest, of a m. brown Cowfkb, 
4 . The hateful fellow That's crabbed when he’s m. 
Sheridan. Hence Me*llow 4 y adv., 4 UU. Me*L 
levy a. mellow. 

Mellow (me'b«)» v. 157a. [C Mellow a.") 
t. trams. To render mellow. a. intr. To be- 
come mellow 1 eqa. 

1. Wind. Sun in? Dews. ell..m. the Land 17*7. 
Age.. Mellows juid makes the speech more fit for use 
Cowras. a His character mellowed and toned down 
in his later yealt 1861. 

fMdteotea. Alio tmalacftto(o)ii f -a* 

16x1. [a. Sp. melocoton, ad. It. melocatogno, ad 
med-L. mtlum eotosuum, ad. Gr. p$Ao* *M- 
rio* * Cydonian apple'; see Coyn, Quince.] 
A peach grafted on a quinoe >1745. 
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Melodeon, melodlon (mfUs'dian). 1858. 
[In sense x, quasi-Gr. var. of Melodium ; in 
sense a, perh. f. Mblody after Accordion.] x. 
A wind instrument with a key-board, the bellows 
being moved by pedals worked by the feet ; an 
earlier form of the 'American organ \ a. A 
kind of accordion 1880. 

Melodic (mAp'dik),*. 1893. [ad. F. m/lo- 
dique , ad. late L. melodious , a.Gr.,f. utkytiia; 
see Melody and -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
melody. Hence Melo’dlcally adv , So Me* 
lo'dial a., Melo'dially adv. x8x8. 

Melodics. 1864. [See prec. and -1C 9.] 
The branch of musical science concerned with 
melody. 

Melodious (m/Lfr-dids), a. late ME. [ad. 
OF. melodieus (mod.F. mllodieux), f. L. me to - 
dia ; see Melody and -ous.] z. Characterized 
by melody ; sweet-sounding, tuneful. 9. Pro- 
ducing melody 2588, 3. Having a melody X797. 

z. Man.. forges the subtile.. air into wise and m. 
words Emerson. a. Where like a sweet mellodius 
bird it sung Shaks. Melo‘diou*-ly adv., -neas. 

Melodist (me-lodist). 1789. [f. melody 

+ -1ST.] x. A singer. a. A composer of 
melodies ; one skilled in melody 1826. 

Melodium (mJUu'diflm). 1847. [quasi-L. 
f. Melody; cf. harmonium."] ■» Melodeon x. 

Melodize (me’lddaiz), v. 166a. [f. Melody 
+ -IZE.] 1. intr. To make melody ; occas. 
joc., to play (on an instrument), b. transf To 
blend harmoniously with x8ix. a. tram. To 
make melodious 1759. 3. To aompose a 

melody for (a song) 1861. 

Melodrama (me'lAlramfl, meLWra*mfi). 
1809. [Alteration of Melodrame, after 
Dkama.] z. In early use, a stage-play in 
which songs were interspersed, and in which 
orchestral music accompanied the action. 
Now, a dramatic piece characterized by sensa- 
tional incident and violent appeals to the emo- 
tions, but with a happy ending. b. This 
species of dramatic composition or representa- 
tion 18x4. a. transf. Incidents, or a story, re- 
sembling a melodrama; also, melodramatic 
behaviour, occurrences, etc. 1814. 

t. attrib. A m. kitchen, suitable for bandits or 
noblemen in disguise Stbvbnson. a. My idea of 
heaven is that theie is no m. in it at all Emrrson. 
Hence Melodrama'tic a. having the characteristics 
ofm.| chaiacterized by sensationalism and spurious 
pathos. Melodram&'tically adv. Melodrama- 
list, a writer of melodramas. Melodra'matize v. 
to make melodramatic ; also, to convert the story of 
(a novel) into a m, 

f Melodrame (me-kdnem). Also -dram. 
1802. [a. F. milodrame , f. Gr. /ifAor song, 

music + F. drums Drama.] — prec. 

Melody (me-ldtii), sb, ME. [a. OF. melo- 
dic (mocLF. mllodie), ad. late L. nulo dia, a. Gr. 
/uAqtffa, t /icA^ddr, f. /ifAos song + <&&- 
contr. of doi8-, ablaut-var. of deftur to 
sing.] x. Sweet music; beautiful arrangement 
of musical sounds ; beauty of musical sounds, 
tunefulness, b. transf. Musical quality in the 
arrangement of words 2789. 9. A series of 

single notes arranged in musically expressive 
succession; a tunc : — Air sb. ill. x. 1609. 
b. The principal part in a harmonized piece of 
music. c. transf. Applied to poems written 
to be sung to particular melodies 1807. d. 
Applied to pictorial combinations of colour 
1830. 3. That element of musical form which 
consists in the arrangement of single notes in 
musical succession ; disL from harmony 1797. 

1. Whilst all tbs winds with m. are ringing Shelley. 
Phr. 7V make m. (now arch.). a. Heard melodies 
are tweet, but those unheard Are sweeter Kbats. 
d. Studied melodies of exquisite colour RuaiciN. 
Hence Me*lody 9. rare, to nuke m., to sing. 

Melologue (me-lolpg). Tom Moore, [t 
Gr. plkot song + Xt^ot speech (see -logue). 
Cf. F. milologue (Berlioz).] A musical com- 
position in which some of the verses are sung 
and others recited, 

Melon (me’ bn), late ME. [a. F. melon, ad. 
late Lm melonem, melo, prob. short for L. meto- 
pe to, a. Gr. fisjkovivw, f. pQkev apple 4* 
vivos* a gourd (orig. an ellipt. use of iW 
ripe).] z. A name for several kinds of gourds 
bearing sweet fruit, esp, the Musi; M., Cucumis 
Melo , and Water M., Citrullus s mlgaris. 


MELTING 

(Applied both to fruit and plant) a. Conch. 
The shell of a mollusc of the genus Melo . Also 
m. -shell, -volute. 1840. 3. A rounded mass of 

blubber taken from the top of the head of cer- 
tain cetaceans Z887. 4- id.S. slang. A large 
surplus of profits available for distribution to 
several people ; phr. to cut a m. 1909. 

Comb.: m.-beetle, a beetle of the genu* Diabreiicd, 
Injurious to melons s -cactus, any plant of the genus 
Melocactus, so called from the melonlike ridged 
stems ; -pumpkin, Cucurbita maxima or C. Melo- 
peOo ; -thistle a m. -cactus. 

Melophone (medpffnn). 1859. [f. Gr. 

ftlKos song 4- <pan>J) sound.] A land of accor- 
dion. Me lophonist, a melodist. Thackeray. 

Meloplasty (me'lpplsesti). 2883. [f. Gr. 
fsfjkov apple, poet, cheek 4- -v Xatrrot moulded 
4- -v *.] Surg. The plastic restoration of a 
cheek. So MelopIa*stlc a. 1848. 

|| Melopoeia (mel^pPid). 1759* [a. Gr. 

H*konoiia, f. fitkovoids maker of songs, f. 
filkos 4- wot-, voit iv.] Antiq. The art of com- 
posing melodies ; the part of dramatic art con- 
cerned with music. 

Melt (melt), sb. 1854. [f. Melt v.] X, 
The act or operation of melting 1897. a. 
Metal, etc., in a melted condition ; the quan- 
tity melted at one time. 

Melt (melt), v. Pa. L melted- Pa. pple. 
melted ; molten (md**lt'n). [Orig. two vbs. : (1) 
intr. strong vb. OE. meltan , pa. pple. lemolten ; 
(2) wk. vb., normally trans., OE. nultan (WS. 
mieltan), pa. pple, icmelted :—*maltjan.] 

L intr. x. To become liquefied by heat. b. 
joc . To perspire excessively 1787. a. To be 
dissolved, e.g. by the agency of moisture OE 
b. Of clouds, vapour; To dissolve; to break 
into rain ME c. To disappear i6xx. 3. Of 
a person, his heart, feelings, etc. ta. To be 
overwhelmed with dismay or grief ~x6i x. b. 
To become softened by compassion or love ; to 
dissolve tn or into tears ME. 4. To dwindle 
away ME. g. To filter in, become absorbed 
into ME 0. Of sound : To be soft and 
liquid 1626. 7. To pass imperceptibly into 

something else 1782. 

x. When the snow melts from the Mountaines 
Moryson. Phr. To m. away : to be destroyed or 
wasted by being melted, b. [Our chariot-horse with 
heat Must seem to m. Chapman], a. Phr. To m. in 
the mouth : said of food that is extremely tender, c. 
With shriekes She melted into Ayre Shaks. 3. a. 
Mysoule melteth awaye for very heuynesse Covbr- 
dalb Ps . cxviii(i]. 98. b. She melted into a Flood of 
Tears Steele. 4. The body of his party is melting 
away very fast Burke. 7. Downs . . 1 hat m. and fade 
into the distant eky Cowraa. 

1L trans . x. To reduce to a liquid condition 
by heat OE tb. To form of molten material, 
late ME. a. To dissolve, late ME. 3. To 
make tender, touch the feelings of. late ME. 
t4. To weaken, enervate Siiaks. 5. To 
spend, squander (money) ; to cash (a cheque 
or bank-note) slang 1700 . 8. To blend with 

or into i6o<. 

I. The soring clouds into sad showres ymolt Sntif- 
ser. Phr. To m. down (also U.S. up) 1 to melt (coin, 
etc.) in order that the metal may be used as raw 
material, h Isa. xl. 10. 3. Her noble heart was 

molten in her breast Tennyson. 4. Timon iv. iii. 
956. 5. I bad him arrested before be had time to m. 
the notes Ream. 6. A grey mist.. melted whole 
mountains into a soft dull grey Black. 

Melting (me* 1 tig), vbl. sb. late ME [f.MRLT 
v. 4 - -ing *. J x. The action of Melt v, ; an 
Instance of this, 9. concr. pi. That which has 
been melted ; a substance produced by melting 
1558. 8* attrib., as m.-fumaee, etc. late ME 

x. t Surveyor of the Meltings : the former designa- 
tion of a certain officer of the mint t hence the Melt* 
ings, his office. 

Comb, t a xxl- heat, the degree of beet required to 
melt e given substance 1 -point, that point of the 
thermometer which indicates the melting-heat of any 
particular solid « -pot, a vessel in which motels, ate., 
are melted 1 often Jig. with reC to remodelling of 
institutions, etc. 

Meriting, ppl a, late ME [-ing *.] That 
melts ; yielding to emotion, tender; (or sound, 
colour) liquid and soft; that * melts ia the 
mouth * (esps, of certain pears)* 

Like «mto..m. wax «57j. M. Chari tie e Hon. IV, tv. 
iv. 3a. Albeit vn-veod to the m. moode Oth. v, ii. 349 - 
The m. voice through man running Milt. A ant* 
rate m. pear Da*win. Mrltiag4y adv* neo n . 


5 (Get. Kdln), 9 (Fr. peu). U (Ger. Miller), ii (Fr. dime), fr(cwl). c (€•) (thfro). i (^) (wh), f (ft. foist), 8 (ftr, frm, earthy 



MELTON 

Melton (me'ltsn). 1893. Name of a town 
In Leicestershire (more fully Melton Mowbray), 
ft famous hunting centre. Used attrib ., esp. in 
if. cloth (also simply melton), a stout smooth 
doth having the nap cut very close and the 
face finished without pressing or glossing. 
Hence Meltomian a. pertaining to Melton 
Mowbray ; sb. one who hunts at Melton Mow- 
bray, an adept at hunting 1895. 

Mem. Abbrev. of Memorandum x. 
Mem, vulgar var. of Ma’am. 

Member (me'mbai), sb. [ME. numb re , a. 
F. membre L. tnembrum limb.] 1. A part or 
organ of the body; chiefly, a limb, etc. (as 
Dpp. to the trunk), arch, fb. spec, (after L.) : 
— 1 privy member ’ -2728. c. Biol, Any part 
of a plant or animal viewed with regard to its 
form and position 1875. a. fig. chiefly in m, 
of Christ, of Satan ME. 3. tranrfi Each con- 
stituent part of a complex structure, late ME. 
b. Arch, * Any part of an edifice, or any mould- 
ing in a collection of mouldings, as those in a 
cornice, capital, base, etc.' (Gwilt) 2679. 4. 

Each individual belonging to a society or 
assembly. Also formeny, tan inhabitant or 
native (of a country or city). ME. b. absol. A 
person. Now slang and dial, 1525. tc. One 
who takes part in anything *1004. 5. One 

formally elected to take part in the proceedings 
of a parliament: m full M. of Parliament 
(abbrev. M.P.), in U.S. if, of Congress (M.C.) 
14*54. A component part, branch, of a poli- 
tical body, late ME. +7. A branch (of a trade, 
art. profession) ; a branch, species, subdivision 
of a class -1614. 8. A section or district of an 

estate, manor, parish, or the like 1450. g. 
Math. a. A group of figures or symbols forming 
part of a numerical expression or formula 
1608. b. Alg, Either side of an equation 170a. 
so. A division or clause of a sentence ; a head 
Of a discourse ; a branch of a disjunctive pro- 
position 1534. x 1. Each of the items forming 
a series 1851. 

x. Privy m. or members, f carnal m. i the secret 
part or parts. The untyfy m. (after James iit. 5-8) : 
the tongue, a. Wherein I was made a m. of Christe 
Bk. Com . Prayer, a. b. In later Gothic the pinnacle 
became gradually a decorative m. Ruskin. 4. Here 
comes am. of the common-wealth Shaks. c. All 
menbers of our Cause Shaks. & By estates of the 
realm they meant members, or necessary parts, of the 
parliament Hal lam. Hence ffle*mbral a. pertaining 
to a m. ; Anat, and Zool., appendicular 1603. 
fMe mber, v. late ME. [a. OF. nuntbrer 
3 — L. memorare.') tram, — Me MORA TE. -2589. 
Membered (memtoid), a. ME. [f. Mem- 
ber sb, + -ED ■.] Having members (of a 
specified kind or number) ; divided into mem- 
bers; tconsisting of links or segments. b. 

1 pec, in Her, Said of a bird, when the legs are 
of a different tincture from the body 1530. 
Membership (membaifip). 1647. [f. 

Member sb. + -ship.] x. The condition or 
status of being a member of a society, etc. 
a. The number of members in a particular 
body 1850. 

Membranaceous (membr&nfl Jjs), a. 1678. 
[f. late L. membranacems, t. membranes ; see 
next and -acbous.] Hat. Hist. Membranous. 
In Bot. thin and semi-transparent, like a fine 
membrane. 

Membrane (membrrin), 1519. [ad. L. 
tnembrana , f. membrum MEMBER sb. The 
etym. sense is app. ‘that which covers the 
members of the body \] x. A thin pliable 
Sheet-like tissue (usually fibrous), serving to 
Connect other structures or to line a part or 
organ. Also collect, sing. — membranous 
structure 1615. b. Path. A morbid formation 
In certain diseases 1763. a. tPaiehment ; a 
Sirin of parchment forming part of a roll 1519. 

*. The m. of the now xtSS. The organic basis (of 
vegetable tissues] U simple a. and fibre 1846. attrib. ' 
m-borte IchthyeL, * bone originating in membran- 
ous tissue a The third m. of this Roll 1890. Hence 

Membra*noona MmuAsowa Membrvai- 

fcrm a. f-roaaj. Membra*no«, comb. form. 
Memtemnotis (membr&nas), a. 1597. [ad. 
F. membraneux, f. membrane Membrane. 1 
Consisting of, resembling, or of the nature of 
naembrsna. In BoL, thin and more or lea 
translucent, b. Of diseases: Pertaining to or 
bidfhgtlnfanaitiot of a membrane 1875. 


MEMORY 


0 Mcmbranula Also -ule. 

1821. 1 L., dim. of mentbrana.) A little mem- 
brane. 

Memento (mfrnemte). PI. -q es, -os. late 
ME. [Imper. of L, meminisse to remember, 
redupl. f. root +men - ; see Mind sb .] x. 
Litvrg. Either of two prayers beginning with 
Memento in the Canon of the Mass, in which 
the living and the dead are commemorated. 
9. A reminder, warning, or hint as to conduct 
or with regard to future events 158a. b. concr. 
An object serving to remind or warn 1580. 3. 

Sometning to remind one of some person or 
event 1768. ^4. Joe. misused for: a. A re- 

verie; hence, a doze; b. (One’s) memory 1587. 

a Phr. IL mori (m0**reiX [L. ■■ * remember that 
you have to die A warning or (concr.) a reminder 
of death, e*g. a skull 1596. D. Rings, deaths heads, 
and such mementoes Flktchkjl 
Memnonian (memndtrni&n), a. 16 14. [f. 
L. Afemnonius (a. Gr. MepybvHos, f. M ifsrojy) 
+ -AN.] a. Pertaining to the demigod Mem- 
non, said to have erected the palace at Susa ; 
hence, an epithet of Susa or Persia generally, 
b. Having the property of the statue of Mem- 
non at Thebes in Egypt, said to give forth a 
musical sound when touched by the dawn. 
Xerxes, .. From Susa his M. Palace .. Came Milt. 
flftemo. (memo). 1889. Abbrev. of Memo- 
randum ; colloq. treated as a word. Gf. Mem. 

Memoir (me’mw^i). 1567. [a. F. mlmoire 
masc., a spec, use of mimoire fern., Memory.] 
1. A note, memorandum ; a record -X755. ta. 
In diplomatic and official use Memorandum 
(rare). Also pi* official reports of business 
done. ->1899. 8- collect, pi. a. A record of events, 
a history treating of matters from the personal 
knowledge of the writer or with reference to 
particular sources of information 1659. b. An 
autobiographical record 1673. 4. A biography, 
or biographical notice 1806. 5. An essay on a 

learned subject on which the writer has made 
particular observations. Hence pL the record 
of the transactions of a learned society. 1680. 

j. The following memoirs of my Uncle Toby's 
courtship Stxrne. Hence Memoirist (me*mw^ri$t) l 

• writer of memoirs, or of a m. McmOfadam, the 

practice of writing memoirs. 

M Memorabilia (meun&rIbi*liX). 1806. 
[neut. pi. of L. memorabilis .] Memorable or 
noteworthy things. 

Memorable (meTnftr&b**!), a. {sb.) 1483. 

[ad. L. memorabilis , f. memorare ; see Memo- 
rate v. and -able.] x . Worth remembering ; 
not to be forgotten. 9. Easy to be remembered 
1599. a- j*. //. — Memorabilia x6xz 

x. He nothing common did or mean. Upon that m. 
scene Majtvkll. s. Hen. V, il iv. 53. 3. Recorded 

..as one of the chiefe memorable* fa his raigne 1613. 
Hence Memor*bl*Uty, He*morablcneaa, m 
Quality t also, a person or thing worth remembering. 
Memorably adv. so a to be remembered. 

Memorandum (mem&remdftn), sb. Pi. 
-anda f-ee*ndi) t aadmns (-se’ndftnz). late 
ME HU, neut. sing, of memoranda x, gerun- 
dive ox memorare (see Memorate w.J .1 x. 

* fit is) to be remembered ' : placed at thenead 

ox a note of something to be remembered. 
Now only legal. a. 'A note to help the 
memory ' (J.) ; hence, a record of evenu, or of 
observations, asp. for future use 1549. b. spec. 
A record of a pecuniary transaction 1607. c. 
Law. The writing in wnich the terms of a trans- 
action or contract are embodied 15 91. d. 
Dipl omacy , A summary of the grounds for or 
against an action, the state of a question, etc, 
1658. f 3. An injunction to remember some- 
thing -1643. t4* A reminder; also, a me- 

mento, souvenir -264 7. g. Comm, An informal 
oommuniootioa, esp. one on paper h e a ded with 
the word ' Memorandum ' and the name and 
address of the lender. 6. attnb. 27x0. 

a c. Marine Insurance. A clsase In a policy 
enumerating the strides in iw p ect of which under- 
writers have no liability. M. jfsteeotiaMoeu a docu- 
maot required by law for the registration of a joint- 


fMemorate, v. 2693. [f. L memorat*. 
memorare , f. mentor mindful ; see MeMORY .1 
trans. To bring to mind ; to men rich, recount! 
relate -1686. So tMemor&*tion, mention; 
commemoration 1553-1607. 

Memorativo (me*m6rfttiv), a. {sb.) 1448, 
1. Reminding one of something; commemora- 
tive. Now fibre. +®. Of or pertaining to the 
memory, esp. In m. faculty, power, virtue X481- 
1706. t8- Having a good memory ; retentive 

X48X-11695. t 4 - ri. Something to put One in 

mind of a thing ; a memorial X597-Z690. 

4. Short sentences and memoratiues, as Knew thy 
telfe. .and the like 1 . Kino. 

Memorial (mi mo- ‘rial), late ME. [a. OF. 
memorial (rnod.F, memorial), ad. L, memoria 
alis adj., f. memoria Memory.] A. adj . 1. 
Preserving the memory of a person or thing, us 
a statue, a festival, etc. +»* Remembered ; 
memorable -1631. 3. a. Of or pertaining ta 

memory. tb. Mnemonic. fc. Done from 
memory late ME. 

x ; M. windows x866. A m. ring 1877. 3, b. Your 
Minutes or m. Aids 1745. 

B. sb. ti.— Memory. lateME. a. A memorial 
act ; spec , (Peel.) - Commemoration 9 b. 
1468. 3. Sometning to preserve the memory 

of a person, thing, or event, as a statue, a cus- 
tom, etc. late ME. , t*;A note or memorandum 
-1817. b. Law. An abstract of the particulars 
of a deed, etc., for registration 1813. c. 
Scots Law. A statement of facts drawn up for 
counsel's opinion. Also, an advocate's brief. 
175a. 6* A record, chronicle, or memoir ; now 

chiefly pl„ a record, often containing personal 
reminiscences 1513. 6. In diplomatic use : A 

general designation for various classes of in- 
formal state papers 1536. 7. A statement of 

facts forming the basis of or expressed in the 
form of a petition to a person in authority, a 
government, etc, 17x3. 

1. The sweet M. of the J ust Shall flourish when ha 
sleeps in dust Tats Sc Bxaoy. 3, Ibis *lso that she 
hath done, shall be spoken of for n memoriall of bet 
Mark xiv. 9. 3. Though of their Names in heav'nly 
Records now Be no m. Milt. M. Day US . the day 
set apart for honouring the memory of those who fell 
in the civil war of 1861-5. Hence MemoTi&liat* 
one who presents a m. or writes memorials. 

Memorial (rnfmCo-riftlj, v . 1764. [f. Me- 
morial rd.] x. trans. ~ Memorialize a. 
1768. a. intr To draw up a memorial; to 
petition for 2764. 3. Law. To enter in a 

memorandum 1894. 

Memorialize (mftn&»Ti&lriz), v. 1798. [ 1 . 
Memorial sb. + -izr.] x. trans. To com- 
memorate. 9. To address a memorial to. 
fl Memoria tecbnica (m/mS«*ri& te*knik&). 
1730. [L. * 1 artificial memory \ J A system 

of mnemonics ; a mnemonic contrivance. 
Memorioua, a. Cbs. or arch, rare, 1599. 
[ad. mcd.L. mentor iosus , ; L memoria ; see -ous.J 
f&. Having a good memory ; mindful of -1656b 
a. Memorable 1S83. 

Memorist (me*m&rist). rare. 1689. [f. 
Memory or Memorize v. ; see -istJ fx. 
One who prompts the memory. SIR T, 
Browne. 9. U.S. One having a good memory 
187a. 

iManoriter (mfayritag), ado. 1610. [L., 
f. mentor.) From memory, by heart. b. ai 
adj. Spoken or speaking ' memoriter ’ xSoo. 
Memorize (mrmfiraiz), v. 2391. rt 
Memory + -izb.1 x. trans . Tp cause to be 
remembered, make memorable; also, to pre- 
serve the memory of in writing, record* Now 
rare . 2591. 9. To oommit to memory 1856, 

s. Except they mesne to. .m, another Golgotha 
9 mhl A Cenotaph to meawrist our grave ties. 
The R. A. here memorised, was George Daw Lam. 
M«r*riory'(mcrni&i>. ME. [a. OF. memorte, 
memoirs (nuxLF. mhnoire}, an. L. memoria, C 
mentor, redupl t root *mer-, IndoRur. +smer- 
(Skr. sma t *) to remember.] %. The faculty by 


Hembrai*mip ment required by law for the regutrauon of a jofot- 
>r pi a. l+a nM). Membra no-, comb, fonn. stock company, containing the name of the company, 

membranous (membrftnas), a. 1597. [ad. 1 w object, capital, etc d. These dellberarictis..re- 
membraneux, f. membrane Membrane. 1 mlted in the preparation of the so-called Berlin M» 
bnaSadag at, resembling, or of the nature of f“ 5 * 6 ; 

ly my. oMeu 


(man), a (pda), on (lead), n(cwt). g(Fr.chaf)- • (efet), ai {/, eye). 9 (Ft. can d# 


I hue ME. 3. Recollection, teniembnuice* Info 
ME b. An act or instance ofTeiflembriuice ; a 
recollection 18x7. c. A person or thing held In 
remembrance 2849. 4. The foct or copdltlon 

of being reme m ber e d ; 4 exemption from 
oblivion P (J.). lateME. 5. (Good or Bed) fmt- 


vfe). if aft). V(FiydV). 9 (what). f (gu t> 



MEMPHIAN 

humous repute 1450. 6. The length of time 

over which memory extends 1530. 7. LUurg . 

A commemoration* esp. of the departed. Obs. 
exc. Hist* ME. t8, A memorial writing ; a 
record ; a history -J730. t0. A memorial ; a 

memento -16^4. fro. A memorial tomb, 
shrine chapel, or the like -169X. xx. attrib., 
as m.-picture, etc. 164a. 

t. By the m. it [an idea] can be made an actual per- 
ception again Locks. Phr. To commit to m . : to learn 
by heart. Art of m., artificial m, 1 mnemonics, a ! 
mnemoaic system, a. I should hauea verte good wh. 
for I haue buta bad memorie Moats y. Phr. Offgood. 
sane, sound (etc.) m. He was yet in memorie and 
alyve Chaucer. 3, phr. From m . ; to corns to (a per- 
ron V) m. t to bear, have, http Jam. To arena or lake 
into or to m . : to recollect. f Out ofm . t forgotten, 

b. You put . strange memories in my bead Tkmmyson. 
4. That euer-liuing man of Memorie, Henrie the fift 
Shaks. In m. of. to the tn. of\ so as to keep alive 
the remembrance or. 5. The memorie of the iust is 
blessed Proa. t. 7. Phr. Of blessed, happy. famous 

(etc.) m, t a formula used after the names of deceased 
sovereigns, princes, etc. 6 . Phr. Beyond, within the 
m. (of man), t Through all m. : for all time (Milt.). 
Law. Time <tf (legal) m. i Time of m. bath been long 
aqo ascertained By the law to commence from the 
reign of Richard the first Blackstone. 9. These 
weedes are memories of those worser houres Shaks. 
Hence Me*moried a. having a m. (of a specified 
kind) 1 5731 fraught with memories 1851. 
Memphian (memfiin). 1591. [f. Memphis 
+ •AN.J A. adj. Pertaining to Memphis, a 
city of ancient Egypt ; used vaguely for 

* Egyptian '. B. sb. An inhabitant or native of 
Memphis ; an Egyptian. 

Busiris and his M. Cnivmlrio Milt. So Memphi'tic 
«. pertaining to Memphis, or to the dialect of Coptic 
spoken there 1450. fMomphi'tlcal a. 1581. 

|| mem-sahib (me*msi,il>). 1857. [f. mem — 
Ma’am + Sahib.] Used by the naLives of 
India in addressing European women. 

Men, pi. of Man sb. 

Menace (me*n&s), sb. [ME. manasre , 
manace, a. OF. manats (mod.F. menace), a 
Com. Rom. wd. x — L. minacia , f. minac-, •ax 
adj., L minari to threaten.] A declaration or 
indication of hostile intention, or of a probable 
evil or catastrophe ; a threat, b. The action of 
threatening ME. c. Said of a state of things, 
etc., which threatens danger, etc. 1857. 

That M. of committing men to Hell-fire 1664. b. 
The voice of m. and complaint was silent Gibbon. 
The m. of the skies 1871. 

Menace (me’n&s), v. ME. [a. F. tnenacer 
: — pop. L. * minac sa re, f. minacia Menace 
sb.) 1. trams. To hold out menaces against; 
to threaten, a. intr. To utter menaces; to be 
threatening ME. 3. trans. To threaten to in- 
flict ME. +4. To use threateningly. Milt. 

s. Yonr eyes do m. me 1 why looke you pale 1 Suaks. 
Her Ufe was menaced Macau lav. a. Earth below 
shook] heaven above menaced Burke. t Such as 
a wane i6»t. Hence MenacafUl a. Mo'nace- 
ment Hrnaesr. Menacingly ado. 

Menad, -Ic, var. Manad, -ic. 

Mdnage, menage (m#n&’g). Now only as 
Fr. ME. [a. OF. manaige, menaige (mod.F. 
pslnage) 1— pop. L. +mannonaticum, f. u man- 
tumern Mansion, whence F. maison.] ft. 
The members of a household; a man’s 
' melnio -149a a. Tho management of a 
household, housekeeping; hence, a domestic 
establishment (often semi -comer.) x6o8. 

a Nothing tended to make ladies bo. .inefficient In 
the m» as the study of the dead languages Han. 

Menage, etc. : see Manage, etc. 
Menagerie (mffnsrdaSri). Alio f-ery. 
X7xa. (a. F. mdnagtric, L tn/nage; see MA- 
NAGE and -KRT.] 1. A collection of wild ani- 
mals in cages or enclosures, esp. one kept for 
Exhibition. Also, the place where they are 
kept. tfl. An aviary -183a 
1. transf. An old quack doctot named LevsU.. 
eomplstad ibis strange m. M acaulay. 

MeoaM (menAld), a Also fmenfld, 
manual. x6n. pH'' 0f animals: Spotted, 
speckled. Of a deer: Of a dappled ctaestnut. 
Also sb. a deer of this colour. 

* Mead (mead), sb. , WE. [Partly aphet t 
amend (see Amends) ; , partly fr Mend 0.] fx. 
Recompense, reparation; aleo, somathing 
given as compensation. Usu. pLifriorm* oon- 
gtnma.es sing. 1816. +•. Remedy -&&& •• 
frhr. On the «t,:t reoovnriog ; (of affairs, etc-) 
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improving in condition xSoa. 4. An act of' 
mending, a repair ; a repaired hole, etc. 1888. 
Mena, v. ME. [aphet. f. Amend v.] 

I* To remove or atone for defecu. x. trans. 
To free (a person, etc.) from am or fault ; to 
reform ; eccss. to cure of (a fault). Now earth. 
or dial. exc. in phr. to m. one's manners, ways. 

b. intr. for re ) fr Now rare exc. in provb. It is 

never too late to m. ME. 9. To remove the de- 
fects of (a thing) ; to correct (what is faulty). 
Now only occas, as transf. of 5. ME. b. intr. 
To become less fanlty. Of conditions: To 
improve. ME. 8* trans* To rectify, remedy, 
remove (an evil) ; to put right (anything amiss) 
ME. h. intr , ; Of a fault! To undergo rectifica- 
tion. Pope. 4. Irons. To make amends or 
atone for (a misdeed, an injury) ; also absol. 
Obs . exc. in Least said soonest mended. ME. 5. 
To restore to a complete or sound condition (a 
road, clothes, furniture, tools, fences, etc.); to 
repair. Also, to make good (the defective 
part). Now the prevailing sense. ME. b. To 
adjust, set right. Obs. exc. Naut. 1515. 6. 

trans • To restore to health, cure, heal (arch.) 
ME. b. intr. To recover from sickness 1500. 

c. Of a wound, etc,* To heal. Of a malady: 
To abate. Now dial. 1607. 

s. Never think of mending what you write. Let it 
go Cobbbtt. b. 1 hope the times will m. Howell. 
3. She woldo come, and roende nl that was mis 
Chaucer. 5. As they were in the shyppe xnendynge 
their oettef Covekdalb Mark i. 19. Phr. f l o tn. 
the lights : CO trim the lamp^ or snuff the candles. 
To tn. a fire : to add fuel to it. To m. a p.n\ to cut 
a worn quill pen so as to make it write properly, 
b. Phr. To m. scdlSyUi loose and skin them afresh 
on the yards. ft. b. The Queeu is slowly mending of 
her gout Swift. 

II. Without distinct reference to defect. 1. 
trans. To improve the condition or fortune of. 
Now rare or Obs. exc. refi., to better oneself. 
ME. ta. To improve by additions (e. g. 
wages, prices) -16^7. b. intr. To improve in 
amount or price x6oa. tc. trans. To supple- 
ment -1711. 3. To improve in quality; to 

ameliorate (conditions, etc.). Now rare. 1603. 
tb. intr . To improve -171a. 4. trans. To im- 

prove upon, surpass, better. Now only colloq . 
to produce something better than. MR 
a. And wo will m. thy wages Shaks. C. Wee 11 m. 
our dinner hero Shake. 4. In V shoring M. him who 
can Shaks. 

Phrases, etc, \God ttt. all , a pious wish. To tn. or 
*nd\ to improve or put an end toj in early use 
chiefly » 1 to kill or cure ’. To tn. the matter, to ttt. 
matters t to improve the state of affairs concerning 
a person or thing. Often used ironically. lo tn. 
(one's) pace : to travel faster, t To tn. one's hand : to 
improve one’s work or conduct. Hence Me*ndable 
a. capable of improvement. Mender. 

Mendacious (mend/^Jdg), a. 16x6. [f. L. 
mendao , •ax (: — *mentnax, f. root of mentiri 
to lie) + -lous.] Lying ; untruthful ; false. 

A m. Legend t6tfi. [The Fagan age*.] were not m. 
and distracted, hut in their own poor way true and 
sane 1 Caklvle. Mcnd&*ciou»-Xy ado., -ness. 

Mendacity (meadae’sfti). 1646. [ad. late 
L. mendocitos , f. tntndac - ; sec prec. and -ITV .1 
Tho quality of being mendacious; habitual 
lying or deceiving; also, a he or falsehood. 

If wee call to minde the m. of Greece Sia T. Baownk. 
Mendelian (mendrlian), a. 1901. [f. 

Gregor Johann Mendel (1809-84) + -tan.] 
Biol \ Of or pertaining to Mendel, or following 
his law or theory of heredity. So Mendelian- 
bun, Menddiwn (merndfiliz’m), Mendel's theory 
of heredity. Mcndelist. Memdelixe v. imtr, 
to exhibit Mendelian characters. 
fMcndiant, iA and a. 1483. [a. F. mtndi- 

ant?— L. mcndicantcm 1 see next.] —next -1535. 
Mendicant (memdikint). X474. [ad. L. 
mendicantem . f. mmdicart, f. mmdicas beggar.] 
A. adj. Begging | given to beggiig. Abo, 
characteristic or a beggar. 1613. b. spec. 
Applied to those religious orders who lived en- 
tirely 6n alma 1547- B. sb. A beggar ; one 
who lives by begging 1474. b. A begging friar 
xwo. c. Applied to Brahmin, Buddhist, etc. 
priests who beg fox food 1613. 

Am U. pmphets fo to rich rnwik doom Jowwnv 
8. There is sorely a Physiognomy, which these, . 
Master Meadfeants o b e er va, whereby they toetaotly 
dlfcoves a mexeifhlaspect &ix X. Baowam. 
Mendicatft (me’ndikrit), v. rare . x6x8, ft 
ppL stem of L. mmdicart', seerprec.] - titrs&s. \ 


- MENISCUS 

To ask for like a beggar, a. intr. To beg 
(rare). Diets. Hence Btendi caption, begging. 
Mendicity (mendrsfti). late ME. [a. F. 
mendieiti, ad. L. mendicitas , f. mendicus ; see 
Mendicant and -ity.] x. The state or con- 
dition of a mendicant; beggary. Also, now 
usually, the existence or numbers of the men- 
rlic mi class, a. The practice of begging 1801. 
3. attrib.. as m, society 18x9. 

Me*nmng, vbl. sb. ME. [-ing 1 .] Amend- 
ment (phr. t on or in the tn. hand , see Hand sb. 

I. 4) ; repair ; colloq. articles to be repaired, 
materials (tn. wool) for repairing. 

Mendment (me'ndm£nt). ME. [aphet. f. 
Amendment.] i. — Amendment ; improve- 
ment, etc. n. Improvement of the soil; corner, 
manure. Now dial. 1644. 

Mendole (me*nd^«l). 1854. [a. It. (Vene- 
tian) tnendole .] — CaCKEKel. x. 

Menevian (m^nrvlAn), a. and sb. 1865. 
ff. Menevia , med.L. name of St. David’s in 
wales + -AN.] Geot. Name of a very ancient 
group of rocks found near St. Da\id’s, etc. 
Me*n-folk(s. 1809. (See Man sb.] 1. The 
male sex. n. Human beings. Mokeis. 

Meng, v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. mptgan (the 
normal development of which was menge, 
minge) t — OTeut. *maqejan, i. root of OEL 
geviang Among. The forms ineng, ating are 
app. due to ON. mengja ,] x. trans. To mix (/*'/. 
and fig.). 9. To produce by mixing, late ME. 

3. To stir up; to disturb, trouble, confound. 
Also intr. for pass. OE. 4. a. trans. To bring 
(living creatures) together -ME. b. refi., 
puss., and intr. To be mingled together, or 
with, among others ; to be joined in battle; to 
have sexual intercourse ; to be united by mar- 
riage -1590. 5. intr . Of things : To be or be- 

come mixed OE. 

Menhaden (men 1 i£i*dan). Also matlhfld* 
(d)en. 1792. [Corrupted f. Narragansett 
Indian munnawhatteaUg .] A U.S. fish of the 
herring family, Brevoorlia tyrannies, much used 
for manure and producing a valuable oil. 

Menhir (me*nhi»j). 1840. [Breton ( mm 
stone, Air long).] Archnol. A tall upright 
monumental stone, of varying antiquity, found 
in parts of Europe, and in Africa and Asia. 
Menial (mf-m&l), a. (sb.) late ME. [a. 
AF. meignal, menial . f. meinice ME I NIK.] fx. 
Pertaining to the household, domestic. Also 
transf. -1709. 9. Of a servant! Forming one 

of the household ; domestic. Now only con- 
temptuous. late ME. 3. Of service! Proper 
to a menial ; servile, degrading 1673. Of 
temper, spirit, occupations t Sordid *837- A* 
sb. A * menial ‘ servant (see a). Now chiefly 
contemptuous . late ME. 

a. The labour of a m. servant, .adds to the value of 
nothing Adam Smitu. 3. Two other servants fur m. 
offices Swift. 4. A Rot m. in a red wauicoit 
Thackeray. Hence Memially’ adv. 

Meningeal (m/urndjidl), a. tSa 9, [i 
mod.L. tneningeus (1 meeting-, MENINX) + 
-al.] Anat. and Path. Of or pertaining to the 
meninges. 

M. artery : one of the arteries supplying the dura 
mater of the brain. So Meni'ngic a. i€i*. Men* in* 
gism, tendency to mmingkis spot. 

Meninges, pi. of Meninx. 

U Meningitis (memndjaitis). xBa 8 . (mod. 
L., L mcning- Meninx 4- -itis.] Path. In* 
flammatiou of the membranes of the brain or 
spinal cord. Hence Meningl*tic a. 

Meningo- (mfni'rjga), comb. f. Gr. 
Meninx ■> pertaining to the meninx (and 
another part), as mm-anyelitis, 

H Meninx fmTnigki). Chiefly pi. meninges 
(mfai'ads&h 16x6, [mod.L., a. Gr. pfijnyt 
membrane.] Any of the three membranes en- 
veloping the brain and spinal cord (via, the 
dura mater,’ arachnoid, and pin ftiaterV. 

II Meniscas(mJ'ni'sk0g). PI 
ei) ; also fuknlsecnmen* 1693. TmodL., £ 
Gr. itrjri&Koi crescent, dim. of pSfvrj moon.] 
Aorescerit^hepsd'body,, x. A crescent moon 
fyorv) ryed. ; e; Optics. A lens convex oh one 
side and concave on the other* etp. whep of 
tree erbomhaoed section (td H verg ing ik*) 
*693. Physic*. The oonvet of eofttfcf* 
upper surface of a liquid eolunkn, oausbd by 
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capillarity 18x3. 4. Math • A figure of the 

form of a orescent x88£. 5. An at. A disk-like 

interarticular fibrocartilsge situated in the in- 
terior of some joints to adapt the articular sur- 
faces to each other, as in the wrist- and knee- 
joints 1830. 6. attrib., as m. lens, etc. 1704. 

Hence Meni’ncal, -ate, -old, -oidal adjs. re- 
sembling a meniscus in form. 

Meniver(e; see Miniver. 

Mennonist (me-n^iist). Also fMenon-. 
1645. [f. as next + -ist.J — next. So Me*n- 
nonlsm 1684. 

Mennonite (rae-n^noit). 1565. [f. Menno 
+ -its: l .] Eccl. A member of a sect of 
Christians which was founded in Friesland by 
Menno Simons ( 1493-1559). They are opposed 
to infant baptism, the taking of oaths, military 
service, and the holding of civic offices. 

Meno- (men*), comb. i. Gr. fify, fitjvo- 
month, used — menses, as in Menopause 
(final cessation of the menses) 187a. ||Meno- 
rrha*gla (excess) 1776. || Mcno'ataaU 1839, 

Menosta*tion 1822 (suppression). 

Menology Also menologi- 

nm. 1610. [ad. mod.L* minologium, ad. late 
Gr. fiqvoKbyiov, f. fsifvo-, fsqo month 4* \ 6 yo% 
account ; see Logos, J x. A calendar, esp. of 
the Greek church, with biographies of the 
saints. Ua. The part of knowledge relating to 
the mouths 1807, So tMenologe 1626. 
Menow(e, obs. fif. Minnow. 

IlMsnsa ?me*ns&). 1693. [L., - 1 table’.] 

1, Eccl. The top. or the top slab, of an altar 
1848. a. The grinding surface of a molar 
tooth. 

Measal (mcnaSl), a . 1 (j£.i) 1440. [ad. 

late L. mensalis , f. metisa table ; see -al.] x. 
Pertaining to or used at the table ; table-, a. 
Sc. and Irish Hist. Applied to land, a church, 
benefice, etc., set aside for the maintenance of 
the tables now only with ref. to the R.C.Ch. in 
Ireland. Also as sb. A mensal church or bene- 
fice; tthe provision of the royal table. 1605. 
8 . Palmistry . M. line , the 'line of fortune’, 
the table-line 1602. 

x. Conversation either mental or m. Richakdson. 

Mensal (me*nsai), a . 2 and sb . 2 1483. [f. L. 
mensis month + -AL. | A. adj. Monthly x86o. 
tB. sb. A monthly account -1526. 

Manse (mens), sb. Obs. exc. Sc. and n. 
dial . 1500. [Sc. pronunc. of Mensk.] Pro- 

priety, decorum ; neatness, tidiness. So 
Mense v. trans. to grace; to be a credit to 
1535. Hence Me*naeful a. proper, decorous ; 
neat ; discreet. Me*nseless a. destitute of de- 
corum, neatness, or propriety. 

IlMenses (me*nsfz), sb. pi. 1597. [L., pi. of 
mensis month.] Path. The discharge of blood 
from the uterus, occurring normally at intervals 
of a lunar month. 

Menshevik (rae‘nj£vik). 1920. [Russ. (f. 
menshe less), orig. applied to the minority sec- 
tion of the Russian Social Democratic Party in 
X902.] A Russian socialist of the moderate 
party. Also Me'nshevism, - 1 st. 
f Mensk, sb. ME [a. ON. mennska human- 
ity, corresp. to OE. menniscu 1 — Oleut. 
*mannisktn -, wk. fern, of *mannisho- (see 
Mannish o.).] x. Humanity, kindness ; 
graciousness. ME. only. a. Honour, dignity, 
reverence; pi. honours, dignities -1509. So 
tMensk v. to reverence or honour; to grace ; 
to adorn ME. -1470. 

Menstrual (me'nstrw&l), late ME. [a. F. 
mens true l, ad. L. nunstrualis , 1 mens t runs , 
menstruum; see Menstruum and -al.] A. 
adj. x. Monthly ; happening once in a month, 
varying in monthly periods. Now only Astr. 
1594. 9. Of or pertaining to the menses, late 

ME. t 3 - Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
menstruum 1471. I4. Of parts of the body 1 

Produced from the menstrual blood of the 
mother ; opp. to spermatical . Bacon. B. sb. 
+«• — Menses -1599. ta. Alch. The 

4 menstrual element (see A. 3, and cf. A. 4) 
supposed to be added to metal In its conversion 
into gold -1477. 

fMeostruant, a. [ad. L. menstruantem, 
menstruare to menstruate.] Subject to men- 
struation. Sir T. Browne. 


t Menstruate, a. late ME. only. [ad. late L. 
menstruatus , f. menstruum ; see MENSTRUUM.] 
Menstruous. 

Menstruate (me # nstr«rit), v. 1658. [f. L. 

menstrual -, menstruare, f. menstrua ; see men- 
struum and -ate*.] x. intr. To discharge 
the menses 1800. a. trans. To pollute as with 
menstrual blood. Cleveland. Hence Mem- 
stru&'tion, the process of menstruating 1776. 
fMenstrue. late ME. [a. F. menstrut, ad. 
L. menstruum .] — Menstruum -1684. 
Menstruous, a. late ME. [ad. OF. men- 
strueus, ad. L. type *menstruosus ; see Men- 
struum and -OUS.] x. Discharging the 
menses. 9. Pertaining to the menses 1599. 
tb. Produced from menstrual blood. Bacon. 
+3. Defiled with or as with menstrual blood. 
Hence, in 17th c. often s Horribly filthy or 
polluted. -1 685. 

* All our Righteousnesses are as m. Rags Bunyam. 
tMeiratri iity, the menstrual discharge 1506. 

|| Menstruum (me‘nstr*t#m). PI. menstrua 
(me'nstr»&). late ME. [L., neut. of men - 
struus adj., monthly, f. mens-, mensis. In 
classical L. the sb. occurs only in the pi. men- 
strua .] +1. The menstrual discharge or menses 
-1726. 9. A solvent; any liquid agent by 

which a solid substance may be dissolved 1612. 

In alchemy the base metal undergoing transmutation 
was compared to the seed within the womb in relation 
to the menstrual blood \ hence sense a. 

a. Power full menstruums are made for its emolition 
fir. of crystal] Sir T. Browns. Jig. Paradoxes, .are 
menstruums of friendship, they disintegrate regard 
1890. 

Mensurable (me*nsiurab’l, me’njur-), a. 
1604. [a. F. mensurable , ad. late L. mensura - 

bilis, f. mensura re, {. mensura Measure sb. ; 
sec -able.] 1. Capable of being measured; 
hence, having assigned limits. Ta. Just, fair 
1633. 8* Mus. Having ‘ measure * and fixed 

rhythm, with definite duration of notes and 
rests 1782. Hence Menaurabi'llty, Mernsur* 
ableneaa, m. quality. 

Mensural (me 'nsiuril, me*njur&l),<x. 1609. 
[&d.med.L..tnensvralis,{.L»mensura Measure 
sb . ; see -al.] x. Pertaining to measure 1651. 
9. Mus. - Mensurable 3. 

Mensurate (me’nsiurait, meu/ur-), v. rare. 
1653. [ad. L. mensuratus, mensurare , f. men- 
sura MEASURE sb. ; see -ATE*.] trans. To 
measure. 

Mensuration (mensiur/ijan, menfur/t'Jan). 
1571. [ad. late L. mensural tonem, (. L. men- 
surare; see prec.] x. The action, or an act, 
of measuring, tb. Size as measured. Cocker. 
g. Math . That branch which gives the rules for 
finding the lengths of lines, the areas of sur- 
faces, and the volumes of solids 1704. Hence 
Mensura*tional a. concerned with m. 

-ment (mint), suffix, forming sbs. Origi- 
nally occurring in adopted Fr. words in - ment . 
either repr. L. sbs. in -mentum, or formed on 
the analogy of these by the addition of the 
suffix to vb. -stems. The resulting sbs. ex- 
pressed either the result or product of the 
action of the verb, the means or instrument of 
the action, or, in late pop.L., and hence in 
Fr., an act or process. Instances of the two 
former are fragmentum fragment, alimentum 
aliment, o momentum ornament, etc. Many of 
the Eng. formations are hybrid ; e. g. acknow- 
ledgement, atonement , betterment, wonderment, 
etc. The suffix has rarely been appended to 
any other part of speech than a verb, as in 
funniment , merriment , oddment. The lottery 
(after a cons.) ending a verb is changed to i 
bef. the suffix, as in accompaniment. 

Ment, pa. ppie. of Memo v. 

Mental (me-ntil), a.l late ME. Ta. F., 
ad. late L. ment a Us, t. ment-, mens mind ; see 
-AL.1 i. Of or pertaining to the mind. 9. 
Carried on or performed by the mind 1526. 3. 
Concerned with the phenomena of mind 182a 
t. $ pee. Pertaining to, or characterised by, a dis- 
ordered mind 1 also as sb. a. M. arithmetic 1 the 
art of performing arithmetical operations within the 
mind, without the aid of written figures, etc. M. 
reservation : see RraaavATtoit. % M. Science i860. 

Hence Mentally adv. in or aa regards the 
mind. 

Mental (me*nttl\ a.* 1797. [a. F. menial , 


f. L. mentum chin ; see -AL. J Pertaining 

the chin or the mentum. 

The second hole in the lower Jaw.. is named the a 
hole Bill. 

Mentality (mentsrlfti). 1691. [f. Mental 
a . 1 + -ITY,] x. That which is of the nature of 
mind or of mental action. 9. Mental quality, 
intellectuality 1856. b. loosely. Mental dispo- 
sition. outlook 1931. 
a. Hudihras has the same hard m. Euatsoit. 

Mentation (mentA jan). 1850. [f. L. ment-, 
mens + -ation.] Mental action, esp. as attri- 
buted to the agency of the brain, etc. ; also, a 
product of this, a state of mind. 

Menthene (me’njrih). 1638. [a. Ger. men- 
then , F. menthbne, f. L. mentha mint; see 
-ene.] Chem. A liquid hydro-carbon obtained 
from peppermint oil. 

Menthol (mcujpl). 1876. [a. Ger. menthol 
(i86x), f. L. mentha mint ; see -OL .1 Chem. A 
crystalline caxnphor-like substance obtained by 
cooling various mint-oils. 

M. cone or Jencil : a conical piece of mixed m. and 
spermaceti, for the relief of facial neuralgia. 

Menticnlture (me'ntikxrltiux). 1830. [f. L. 
menti -, mens + cultura, after agriculture .] 
Cultivation of the mind. Memticu'ltural a. 
Mention (mem/an), sb. ME. [a. ¥., ad. 

L. ment ion em, mentio , f. root men - of menti-, 
mens mind, etc.] fx. Bearing in mind, con- 
sideration. ME. only. a. In early use, the 
action of commemorating in speech or writing. 
Now, the action, or an act, of incidentally re- 
ferring to or remarking upon (a person or 
thing) in spoken or written discourse. ME. 
+3. Indication, evidence; a vestige, trace, rem- 
nant -1633. 

a. He grow* peevish at anym. of business Johnson. 
Phr. To make tn. Fr. fair* mention do), now 

somewhat arch, or literary, exc. in neg, contexts. . I 
will make m. of thy righteousnesse, euen of thine 
onely Ts. lxxi. 16. Honourable m. (rarely, after F. 
use, tn. simply): a distinction awarded to exhibited 
works of art, etc. or to examination candidates that 
are of exceptional merit, but are nut entitled to 
a prize. 3. Where he moves in the sea he causeth a 
m. of his way in the waters Br. Hall. 

Mention (me-n/an), v. 1530. [a. F. men- 
tionner, f. mention ; see prec. J 1. trans. To 
make mention of; to refer to incidentally; to 
specify by name or otherwise, b. To state in- 
cidentally {that, etc.) 1617. t 9 . intr . To speak 
or make mention of- 1792. 

1. Phr. Not to tn. t used parenthetically to suggest 
that the speaker refrains from presenting the full 
strength ot his case. Not to m. several others, Carra- 
cio is said to have assisted Aretine Addison. Don't 
tn. it : a colloq. phr. used in deprecating thanks or 
apology. Hence Me*ntionablo a. 

Mento- (me-ntfl), used as comb. f. L. men- 
tum chin, as in Memto-Mecke'llana., in mento- 
Meckelian bone or element , a small bone formed 
by the ossification of parts of Meckel’s cartilage 
and the low er labial cartilage. 

Mentor (me'ntpj). 1 750. [a. F. mentor , 

appellative use of Mentor, Gr. Mivrcup (app. 
f. root *mcn- l : mon-) to remember, think, 
counsel).] With capital M : Name of the 
guide ana adviser of the young Telemachus; 
allusively , one who fulfils a similar office. 
Hence, as common noun : An experienced and 
trusted counsellor. 

s. The deep. The only M. of his youth By«on. 

J) Mentum (me-ntfim). 1826. [L. , — 4 chin 
1. Anat. The chin 1855. 9. Entom. A term 

variously applied to different parts of the 
labium, esp. the median portion 1826. 3. Dot. 

A basal projection In certain orchids 1866. 
|[Mentl (me*ni*, menu). 1837. [*- ******* 

adj. (:— L. minutus MINUTE a.), used as sb. 
with the sense of detailed list, etc.] A bill of 
fare ; also, the dishes served. 

M. card, the card on which tab written. 
Mephiatopheles (mefistp’ftliz, -fal-). Also 

f-ie, -us. 1598. [G, 5 of unkn. origin.] The 

evil spirit to whom Faust (in the German 
legend) sold his soul. Also allusively. 

That M. of diplomacy, Talleyrand 1818. Hence 
Mephistophelean, -elian (me’fistsfPliSn) * 4 /*. 
pertaining to or resembling M* or bis actions. 

H Mephitis (mibi'tis). 1706. [L. mefhitk 
noxious vapour. J A noxious or pestilential 
emanation, esp. from the earth ; s noisome or 
poisonous stench, bo Mephitic (mffi *tik) a. of. 
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MER. 

pertaining to, or due to m. ; offensive to the 
smell 1633. Mephitiam (me-fitiz’m), mephitic 
poisoning of the air x8ox. tMe'phitlxed ppl. a. 
charged with m, 1794. 

Mer-, used in combs, (chiefly nonce-words) 
formed after Msrmaid, as mcrchild, -folk, 
-wile, etc. 

Mercantile (mS'xk&ntall), a. 1643. [a. F., 

ad. It. mercantile , f. mercante MERCHANT.] 1. 
Of or belonging to merchants or their trade ; 
commercial. b. That deals with commercial 
affairs 1841 . a. Engaged in trade or commerce 
1645. 3. Mercenary ; also, simply, disposed 

for bargaining 1756. 

s. The Expedition of the Argonauts . . was partly m., 
partly military Arbuthnot. Phr. Af. system (also 
m. doctrine , theory). the system of economic doctrine 
and legislative policy based on the principle that 
money alone is wealth, b. Leaders of opinion on m. 
questions Mill. a. M. marine, the shipping col* 
lectivoly employed in commerce. 3. The m. bard 
[sc, Dryden] Wartom. Hence Mercantilism^ the 
m. spirit j commercialism ijn Pol. Peon, the princi- 
ples of the m. system. mercantilist sb. an advo- 
cate of the m. system t adj. of or pertaining to mer- 
cantilism or the m. system. 

Mercaptan (majkarpt&n). 1835. [G. 

(Zeise), f. L. mercurium captans 'catching 
mercury'.] Chetn. A sulphur alcohol ; anyone 
of a series of compounds resembling the alco- 
hols, but containing sulphur, not oxygen. 
Hence Merca'ptal, a compound of a mercaptan 
with an aldehyde 189a. Merca*ptide, a com- 
pound formed by the substitution of a metal for 
hydrogen in a mercaptan 1835. 

Mercate, obs. ff. Market. 

Mercatorlal (m 5 ikat 6 »*rial), a . Now rare . 
1700. [f. L. mercatorius (f. mer cat or, p f. mer- 

cart to trade) 4 -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
merchants or merchandise; mercantile. So 
fMercatory a. Fuller. 
fMercature. 1620. [ad. L. mercatura, f. 
mercari.] Trading, commerce -1755. 
tMercc, v. 1483. ApheL f. Amerce -1661. 
So tMercement, — Amercement ; also, doom, 
adjudged punishment ME.-1598. 

Mercenarian (m 5 jsihe*'ri&n). rare. 1598. 
[See next and -IAN.] -■ next A. 2, B. 3. 

Mercenary (m 5 us/h&ri). late MEL [ad. L. 
mercenarius, f. merced -, merces (see Mercy).] 
A. adj. x. Working merely for monetary or 
other reward ; actuated by self-interest 153a. 
b. Of conduct, etc. : Having the love of lucre 
for its motive 1533. a. Hired; serving for 
hire. Now only of soldiers serving in a foreign 
army. 1589. +b. Of services, an office, etc. : 

Salaried, stipendiary. Of a profession, etc. : 
Carried on for the sake of gain -1783. 

1. Such wretches are kept in pay by some m. book- 
seller Goldsm. b. M. marriages 1837. a They. . 
began, .to go ouer to sente as mercenarie soldiers in 
the Low Countries Sir J. Smyth. 

B. sb. ti. One who labours merely for hire ; 
a hireling, late MEL -1844. 9. One who receives 
payment for his services; now only, a pro- 
fessional soldier serving a foreign power 1521. 

a. fir. Literary mercenaries, ready to serve under 
friend or foe 1861. 

Mercer (raSusw). ME. [a. F. mercier 
pop.L. *merciarius, f. L. merci tnerx mer- 
chandise.] A dealer in textile fabrics, esp. 
silks and other costly materials (In full silk-m.). 
Also occas . a small-ware dealer. Hence tMa*r- 
cerabip (rare), the trade of a m. 

Mercerize (mS'jsaioiz), v. 1859. [f. the 
name John Mercer of Accrington, alleged in- 
ventor of the process In 1844 4 - -izb.] trams . 
To prepare (cotton goods) for dyeing by treat- 
ing with a solution of caustic potash or soda, 
or certain other chemicals. 

Mercery (mSwri). [ME. mereerie, a. F., 

t mercier MERCER. J x. collect, sing, (rarely 
pi.) The wares sold by a mercer, ta. The M. : 
The Mercers' Company. Also, the trade in 
mercery-ware ; the part where it Is carried on. 
-x66a. 3. attrih , as m.-wart. late MEL 

a. At ths Sign of tbs Cock, In the M. 1651. 
Merchandiae (mSutjindaiz), sb. ME. [a. 
F. merchandise, f. marchand Merchant.] 
+1. The action or business of buying and sell- 
ing commodities for profit; trading; traffic. 
Also fig. a. The commodities of commerce; 

movables which may be bought and sold 
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ME. tb. A saleable commodity, an article 
of commerce -1853. 

1. Phr. To be ef rood m., to b« easily marketable. 
To make (a or one r s) fto carry on a bargain 1 also 
{arch.) const, of** to traffic in (usu. in bad sense). 
There fat Rome] Where gainful merchandise is made 
of(Jhnst Cary. a. Ant . 4 CL It. v. 104, 
Merc h a n dise (mSMtJ&ndaiz), v . arch , late 
ME. [f. prec.] x. intr, To trade, traffic ; talso, 
to make merchandise of. a. trams. To buy 
and sell ; to barter ; to traffic in 1538. 

a. As Roman priests [merchandize] their pardons 
Rows. Hence Merchandiser, a dealer in com- 
modities; one who traffics 1597. 

Mercbandry (mejtfandri). Obs. exc. 
arch, late MR [prob, a. AF. +marchanderie, f. 
marchand ; see -ery, -ry.] => Merchantryx. 
Earlier f Merchandise, -dy. 

Merchant (moutjint), sb. and a. ME. [a. 
OF. marchand, earlier tnarcheant (mod.F. 
marchand ) = It. mercatante:— pop.L. *merca - 
lantern , i.*mercatare , freq. of mercari to trade, 
f. mere-, merx merchandise.] A. sb. 1. One 
who buys and sells commodities for profit ; 
orig. gen . ; but early restricted to wholesale 
traders, esp. those dealing with foreign coun- 
tries. b. A shopkeeper. Now only Sc., n. dial., 
and U.S. late MEL c. slang. One who practises 
or specializes in some activity (cf. Speed-**.) 
1886. fa. A supercargo -1681. +3. A fellow, 

1 chap * -1610. t4. A trading vessel, merchant- 

man *1740. 

s. A wise Marchant neuer aduentureth all his goodes 
in one ship Moan, fi g. These wee call Merchants of 
Light Bacon. Phr. f To play ths m. with-, to cheat, 
get the better of. t To have or put on m.'s tarsi to 
affect not to hear. 4. Temp. 11. 1. 5. 

at i Hb. and Comb . : m* (formerly Im.'a) Iron, bar 
iron in a form suitable for the market, made by heating 
together and rolling pieces of puddled iron ; hence 
m. bar 3 - rolls , train ( — train of rolls) ; m. prince 
(prob. after Isa. xxiii. 8), a m. of princely wealth. 

B .adj. 1. Having relation to merchandise; 
relating to trade or commerce, esp. in law-, 
statute-m . late MEL 9. Of a ship : Serving for 
the transport of merchandise. Hence, of or 
pertaining to the mercantile marine, as in m. 
seaman, service. (Often hyphened.) late ME. 
3. Of a town: Occupied in commerce. Also, 
consisting of merrhants, as in guild-m., m.- 
guild. 1467. 

3- M. citie Isa. xxiii. ix. 

Merchant (mautj&nt), v. Now rare, late 
MEL [a. OF., F. marchandcr, f. marchand.’] 
1. intr. To trade as a merchant. fAlso, 
to negotiate ; in bad sense, to haggle. a. 
trans. To deal in ; to buy and sell 15x1. 

x. I held it not fit, we should m. with our Sovereign 
16x4. Hence Merchantable a. fit for market 1 
saleable ; tof or pertaining to trade | commercial 

Me Tchant-ad venturer. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1496. — Merchant-venturer. 
tMcrchantly, a . 1599. [f. Merchant^. 
+ -ly *.] a. Of or pertaining to a merchant, 
b. Huckstering. -1736. 

Merchantman. 1449. [f. Merchant a . 
+ ManJ x. — Merchant sb. x. arch. 9. A 
vessel of the mercantile marine 1637. 
Merchantry (mSutJ&ntri). 1789. [f. Mer- 
chant sb. 4 -ry.] x. The business of a mer- 
chant; trade, commercial dealings. a. Mer- 
chants collectively. Carlyle. 
Me*rchant-taHor. Obs. exc. (with arch, 
spelling) in 1 Company ol Merchant Taylors ' 
and the ' Merchant Taylors' School ' (London). 
1504. [U Merchant + Tailor. 1 A tailor 
who supplies the materials of which his goods 
are made ; a member of the Company of Mer- 
chant Taylors, b. One educated at Merchant 
Taylors' School 187 7, 

Me*rchant- venturer. Obs. exc. Hist. 
*533* A merchant engaged in the dispatch of 
trading expeditions over sea, and the establish- 
ment of factories and trading stations in foreign 
countries. Hence, a member of an incorpor- 
ated association of such merchants. 

Mercbet* Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [AF. 
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paid by a tenant or bondsman to 
for liberty to give his daughter in marriage, 
fMerdable, a ME. [a. OF. merciable, £ 
merci Mercy,] Merdfol -*^79. 
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Mercian (mSupln, wSusi&n). 1313. [£ 
Mercia (f. OE. Mfrce, t. mearc MARK sb.*) 4 
-AN.l A. adj. Of or belonging to the Old 
English kingdom of Mercia or its language 
1655. B. sb. i. A native or inhabitant of 
Mercia 1513. 9. The dialect of Old English 

spoken in Mercia 1887. 

Merciful (moMsiful), a, ME. [f. Mercy 4 
-FUL .1 Having or exercising mercy; charac- 
terized by mercy. 

Blessed be mercyful men, for thei shuln gete mercy# 
Wyclif Matt, v. 7. Mcrciful-ly adv., -ness. 
fMe-rcify, v , rare . 1596. [f. Mercy 4 

-(i)fy.] trans . To pity, compassionate -1733. 

lerciless (m 5 \xsil©s), a late ME. 
Mercy 4 -less.] Devoid of mercy ; showing 
no mercy ; pitiless, unrelenting. 

A stern prince, m. in bis exactions Prescott. tranqfi 
M. ridicule L. Stephen. Me*rcileBS-ly adv., •nets* 
Mercurial (mdjkin*'ri&l), a. and sb. late 
MEL [a. F. mercuriel, mercurial , ad. L. mer- 
curial ts, f. Mercurius Mercury; see -AL.] 
A. adj, x. Of or pertaining to the god Mercury ; 
resembling what pertains to Mercury. Now rare* 
1599. a * Pertaining to (tinfluenced by) the 
planet Mercury . late M E. 3. Of persons : Born 
under the planet Mercury ; having the qualities 
of such a nativity, as eloquence, ingenuity, 
aptitude for commerce 1593. 4. (Hence) 

Volatile, sprightly, ready-witted. (Now taken 
as alluding to the properties of the metal mer* 
cury) 1647. 5. Of or pertaining to, consisting 

of or containing, mercury or quicksilver; (of 
diseases, etc.) produced by the administration 
of mercury ; (of an organ) showing mercurial 
symptoms 1657. 

x. His Foote Mercurial l i his m art i all Thigh, The 
brawns of Hercules Shaks. a. M. finger: the little 
finger. 4. The gay, gallant, m. Frenchman Disraeli. 

B. sb. fi. The plant mercury 1607*1636. ta. 
A person born under the planet Mercury (see 

A. 3) ; a lively or sprightly person ; also, one 
Addicted to cheating and thieving 1598-1696, 
3. A preparation of mercury used as a drug 
1676. 

a. The Mercurials with their swiftnesse rush over 
all things 265a 3. The Cure u perform'd by Mer- 

curials outwardly and inwardly 1735. Hence Mer- 
cu*riallmm Path., the condition induced by the 
absorption of mercury into the body. Mercuria’lity, 
m. condition ; fthe m. part (of something). Mer- 
cu'rial-ly adv., -ness. So Mercirrlan [a. and 
sb. — Mercurial 

Mercurialist (majtkin*-ri&list). 1566. [f. 
prec, + -ist.] tx. One under the influence ot 
the planet Mercury -1651 ; an eloquent or in- 
genious person ; a trader ; occas . a sharper, a 
thief -1655. a. A medical man who makes 
free use of mercury 1835. 

Mercurialize (maikiOs-rilUaiz), v . 161 x. 
[f. as prec. 4 -IZE.] tx. intr . To play the 
part of a mercurial person -X656. 9 . trans . 

To render mercurial in temper 186a. 3. To 

subject to the action of mercury 1843. Hence 
Mercuirializa'tion, subjection to treatment by 
mercury; a mercurial process used in the 
development of photographs. 

Mercuric (maikia»"rik), a. 1828. [£. Mer- 
cury 4 -IC.] Chem. Said of compounds in 
which mercury has a valency of two. 

M. chloride — Corrosive sublimate j Af. sulphide 
■ Vermilion. 

Mercu-rify, v . 1680. [f. Mercury 4 -fy.] 
x. trams , a. Alch . To change (a portion of a 
metallic mass) into the form of mercury. !>• 
To extract mercury from (metallic ore). 9 . To 
combine, treat, or mingle with mercury 184611 
Hence Mercuriflca*tion. 

Mercurous (mdukifires ), a 1865. [f. Mer- 
cury 4 -OU 6.1 Chem. Said of compounds in 
which mercury has 9 valency of one. 

Mercury (mSukifiri), so. ME. [ad. L. 
Mercurius, prob. 1 mere-, merx merchandise. 
The use as a plant-name is Eng. only, sug- 
gested by L. (herba) mercuriaUs (MERCURIAL 

B. x).] I. The god (and derived senses), x. 
A Roman deity, early identified with the Greek 
Hermes, the god of eloquence, skill, trading 
and thieving, the uxeslder over roads; the con- 
ductor of departed souls to the Lower World, 
and the messenger of the gods; represented as 
a young man with winged sandals and a winged 
hat, and bearing the cadueUus. a. A statue or 
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Imago of Mercury ; spec. ■■ Hehma ; hence, fa 
sign-post 1644. 8* iransf, a. A messenger or 
news-bearer 1594. t>. A guide or conductor 

159a. -f-c. A dexterous thief, BJons. td. A 

hawker of pamphlets, etc. -1721. 4. The title 
of certain journals. fFonnerly also gen, - 
newspaper. 1643. 

x. Now M. indue thee with leesing Shako. 9. 
Kick. Ilf, il i. 83. But what saies sbee to mee? be 
briefe my good shee-Mercurie Shajcb. 4 . Meramet 
of furthest Regions Butler. 

IL The planet. 1. Astr. The planet nearest 
to the sun, and the smallest of the major 
planets, late ME. a. Her. The name for the 
tincture purpure In blazoning by the names of 
the heavenly bodies 1562. 

HI. The metal, etc. x. The heavy silver- 
white liquid metal otherwise called Quick- 
silver. It absorbs other metals, forming 
amalgams, and is commonly obtained by 
sublimation from cinnabar, its most important 
ore. Chem. symbol Hg (> hydrargyrum ). By 
alchemists represented by the sign of the planet 
Mercury (§)• We ME. b. A preparation of the 
metal or of one of its compounds (e.g. m. 
sublimate ) used in medicine 1699. c. The 
column of mercury in a barometer or thermo- 
meter. Also Jig. 1704. a. Old Cheat. a. One 
Of the five elementary ‘ principles* of which all 
materia! substances were supposed to be com 
pounded ; also called spirit 1471. +3- fig, as 
an emblem of Bprightliness, volatility, incon- 
stancy, wlttlness, etc. -1797. 

3. He (Buckingham] was so fbll of m. that ho could 
Dot fix long in any friendship or to any design Buimtt. 

XV. As a plant-name. 1. a. The pot-herb 
ALLGOOD, Chcnopodium Bonus- Henricus (Eng- 
lish, False M.). late ME. b. Any plant of the 
genus Mtrcurialis, esp. M. perennis (Dog's M.) 


ence tMercury v. trans. to wash with a pro- 
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paratkm of mercury B. Jons. 

Mercy (m5*isi). [ME. merci, a. F. merer. 
earlier merest : — L. mercedem (nom. merces ) 
reward, fee, (in Christian L.j pity, etc.] x. 
Forbearance and compassion shown by one 
person to another who U in his power and who 
nas no claim to receive kindness. b. spec. 
God’s pitiful forbearance towards His creatures 
ME. a. Disposition to forgive ; mercifulness 
ME. 8- The clemency or forbearance of a 
conqueror, which he can extend or not as he 
thinks fit ME. 4. An act of mercy ; esp. one 
vouchsafed by God to His creatures ; a gift of 
God, a blessing ME. ts. = Amercement 
- 1768. t®. Thanks [rare) -1500. 

x. Phr. To have m. 0% ufon, jvfi to take m. on, 
show m. t etc. in m. (to), in the exercise of m. In 
m. to him, let us drop the subject Junius Lett. b. 
Lord® haue raercio vpon vs Bh. Com. Proper, m. 
Phr. Qf (or t for) one s m. The taste whereof, God of 
bis mercy glue You patience to indure Shark. fTo 
try (one) nt. : to beg for pardon or forgiveness. Hence 

4 to beg (one's) pardon's often colloq. with * I ' 
omitted. Oh. cry you m., sir, I haoe mistooke Smaks. 
Mercy (ellipt.) » ' may God have in. 1 ’ Abo mu on 

us l for m. s sake l lord.a-m. I ttumel 3. Phr. ITo 
take to (or into) m. j to extend pardon to (one who 
yields at discreUon) | to give quarter to. f(To yield) 
to or upon m ., (to surrender) at discretion, t At m. : 
(that has surrendered) at discretion ; at the disposal 
of a victor or superior 1 on sufferance, liable to inter- 
ference. The linen of the North, a trade casual, ©or- 
rooted, and at m. Swift. At the m. of (a hereon) 1 

liable to any treatment he may choose to empJ oy. So 
fm the m. oft (to leave or trust) to the nt. bon. the 
tender mercies, of. Leaving the civil service at the j 
m. of a partisan chief Saves. 4. What a m. it was 1 
that i held the ace of spades 1 xSsx* 

Phr. Works efm, (aW>t deeds, f duties of m., mad 
amply f mercies ) : acts of compassion towards suffer- 
ing fellow-creatures. Sisters if Af, title of a R. C 
sisterhood founded at Dublin in <8271 P<p.. the mem< 
hem of any nursing sisterhood. House of a peni- 
tentiary or house of refuge. 

Como. 1 fm.-otooL -table m Msscv^bat Ofe) 1 
t^atfoke, a coup de grace . 

Mercy-seat. X530 (Tindale, Ex, xxv. 17, 
after Luther’s GnadenstuhU I. The golden 
Covering placed upon fhe Ark of 4 he Covenant 
End regarded as fhe resting-place of God. 
Hence applied to the throne of God in heaven, 
«nd to Christ as 4 the propitiation for bur sins’. 
fMertU 1477. . £a. F. merde :-~L. nurda 
dung.) Dung, excrement -x6ai. 


(mlax), ftf . 1 HOE. mfrt str. nusc., sea 
^ ‘ * *~*meri- or *msri~, repr. in 
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L. more neut., etc.] tz. The sea -ME, 

A sheet of standing water; a lake, pond. Now 
chiefly poet, and deal, OE. ta An arm of the 
sea -1076. 4. A marsh, a fen Now dial. M E, 
a. Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres I find a 
magic hark Tmmveoa. 

Mere, mear sb.* arch, and dial. 

Also meer(e. (OE. (ge)mdre, str. neut. : — 
OTeut. *(gd)aeatrjo**, cogn, w. L. mums (: — 
*moiros) wall.] x. A boundary; also, a land- 
mark. b. spec. A green balk or road, serving 
as a boundary 1607. o. Derby sh. Lead-mining, 
A measure of land containing lead-ore 1653. 
Mere (miax), a, and adv. late ME. [ad- L- 
merus.'] A. adj, x. Pure, unmixed, undiluted, 
a. Performed or exercised by a person or per- 
sons specified without the help of any one else ; 
sole. Chiefly Law, in m. motion , etc. X444. 
3. Law . M. right : right as dist. from possession 
1559. t4* That is what it is in the full sense 

of the term ; nothing less than ; absolute, 
entire, sheer, perfect, etc. *-1775. 5. That is 

barely or only what it is said to be; nothing 
more than 1581. 

t. Meere wine ful of the grape Holland. . a. We 
were wrong if of our m. motion we. .fought with you, 
and ravaged your land Jowrrr. 4. Oth . il ii. 3 - 5 * 

Decorum's turn'd to m. civility Gray. The merest no- 
body 1S6S. 

+B. adv. -* Merely -1635. 

Mere, mear (rolw), v. obs. exc. dial. OE. 
[fr Mere j£. a ] x. trans . To mark out (land) 
by meres or boundaries. fa- intr. To abut 
upon\ to be bounded by-ijiy 
x. This purchase will . .meere and bound e his owne 
[property] Earl of Cork. 

Mere, obs. var. of Mare. 
fVLeredtfpL a. Also meered. 1606. [perh. 
corrupt,] The m. question 1 either (a) the sole 
(Mere a.) ground of dispute; or (b) the mat- 
ter to which the dispute is limited (Mere v,). 
Ant. & Cl. in. xiii. xo. 

Merel (me-rel). late ME. [a. OF. mere/ (F. 
mireau). | One of the counters used in the 
game called merels , which is played by two 
persons (cf. Morris sb.*). 

Merely (mi»*jH) f adv, 1546. [f. Mere a. 
+ -ly 2 ,J fx. Without admixture or qualifica- 
tion -1645. ■fa. Absolutely ; altogether -1788 ; 
tactually -1601. 8. Only (what is referred to) 

and nothing more. Often after**?/ ic8o. 

x. Such things as are not m., but mixealy Divine 
1637. 3. The multitudes who read xn. for the sake of 
talking Jos. Butler. 

Merencbyma (m£re‘qkim&). 1839. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. JUpos part + -enehyma in Paren- 
chyma.] Bot . Tissue consisting of ellipsoidal 
and spheroidal cells* Merenchymatoua a. 
Meresman (ml»urm*n). Obs. exc. dial. 
x8 67. [f. mere's, gen. of Mere sb* 4 - Man.] 

A man appointed to find out the exact boun- 
daries of a parish, etc. 

Merestone (ml»ustdbiO» arch, and dial. 
OE. [f. Mere tb .* + Stone.] A stone set 
up as a landmark, 

Meretricious (mcritri-psL a. 16a 6. [£ L. 
meretricius ((. merel ric-, - trix harlot, L merer i 
to serve for hire) + -ous.] x. Of, pertaining 
to, befitting, or of fhe character of a harlot a. 
Alluring by false show ; showily attractive 1633. 

a. The style be aims at is gaudy and m. 2846. 
Hence Meretri’clouD-lT ado., -ness. 

H Meretriz (mcT/tnks). PI. meretrices 
(merftrsi'sft). [L.] A prostitute, harlot 
Merganser (msigsemsai). 1750* [mod.L., 
f, L. mergus diving-bird + anser goosb.l Any 
bird of the genus Mergus or subfamily Merginse , 
fish-eating ducks of great diving powers, with 
long narrow serrated bffl hooked at the tip, in- 
habiting the northern parts of the Old world 
and N, America ; esp* It. merganser ; the com- 
mon m. or Goosander. 

Merge (mSsdg), V, 1636. [ad. L. me rg er* 
to dip, plunge. Senses a and 3 come through 
Law Fr. merger, earlier translated * drown T ,l 
tz. trans. To plunge br sink in a (specified) 
Activity, environment, etc. ; to immerse -1751. 
a. Lato, To sink (a Jesser etutte, tide, etc.) in 
a mater one. Hence gen ft to cause (some- 
thing) to lose its Own character or identity in 
something else, 1728. £ intr. In Lem, to be 

sunk in a greeter title, estatej etc. Hence 
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gen., to sink and disappear by absorption in or 
into something else. X72& 

s. Their obiset is to m. ell natural and «H social 
sentiment in inordinate vanity Burks. 3. Serfdom 
had merged. .into free servitude FrOudk. Hence 
Mergence, the action of merging or condition of 
being merged* 

Merger (mS'idgoi). 1728. [Law Fr.; see 
Merge v. and -er *.] x. Law, Extinguish- 
ment of aright, estate, contract, action, etc. by 
absorption in another, h. U.S. The consolida- 
tion of one firm or trading company with 
another x8?9. s. gen. An act of merging ; the 
fact of being merged 1881. 

Mericarp (mcTikiip). 1832. [a. F. meri- 
carpe, irreg, f. Gr. pipos part + uapirbt fruit.] 
Bot. A portion of a fruit which splits away as 
a perfect fruit; esp. each of the two one-seeded 
carpels whioh constitute the fruit in umbelli- 
ferous plants. 

Meridian (m&i-di&n), sb. late ME. 
[Meridian 0. used ellipt.] 1. Midday, noon. 
Obs, exc. joc . b. Hist. A midday rest or 
fiesta. [ tr. med.L. meridiana . ) 1798. c. Sc, 
A midday dram x8x8. a. The point at which 
the sun or a star attains its highest altitude 
1450. b. Jig. Culmination, full splendour 

2623. c. T be middle period of a man’s life ; 

his prime 1645. fa. The south -xdox. 4, 

[ Ellipt. for m. circle o r /mi.] a. Astr, (More 
fully celestial m.) The great circle (of the 
celestial sphere) which passes through the 
celestial poles and the zenith of any place on 
the earths surface. b. (More fully terrestrial 
m.) The great circle (of the earth) which lies in 
tlie plane of the celestial m. Of a place, and 
which passes through the place and the poles j 
also often applied to that half of this circle that 
extends from pole to pole through the place, 
late ME. 

So named because the nun crosses It at noon. ^ A 
globe or map has usually a number of meridians 
drawn upon it at certain intervals on a parallel from 
the first m., i.e. the m. fin British map-4 the m of 
Greenwich) conventionally determined to he of longi- 
tude o°. 

c. transf. (a) Occas. applied to any great circlo 
of a sphere that passes through the poles, or 10 
a line, on a surface of revolution, that is in a 
plane with its axis 1721. (b) Magnetic m. : tho 

great circle of the earth that passes through 
any point on its surface and the magnetic poles 
1704. d, A graduated ring or semicircle oJ 
brass In which an artificial globe is suspended 
1633. 0. attrib. 1849. 5. transf. ana fig. A 

locality or situation having its own particular 
character; the special character or circum- 
stances of one place, person, etc. as dlst. from 
others. Chiefly in fig. uses of astronomical 
phr. (see below). 1589. 

a. b. 1 haue touch'd the highest point of all my 
Greatness®, And from that full M. of my Glory, I 
h*ste now to my Setting Shaks. C. As for her Age. 
I believe she was near upon the M. 1703. 4. e. M. 
circle, an astronomical instrument consisting of a 


at some distance due north or south of an astronomical 
instrument, by pointing at which the instrument is 
jet in the m. &. A course of anecdotes, .such as suited 
the m. of the. .servants* hall W. Ik vino. Phr. Cal- 
culated to or for the m, qf m suited to the tastes, 
habits, capacities, etc. of. 

Meridian (mthrdi&n), a. late ME. [a. OF. 
meridien, or ad. L. meridianus, fr attendees 
midday, noon, dissimllated f. medidies (Varro), 
t. medti-, medius middle + dies day.) 1, Of or 
pertaining to midday or noon* Now rare exc. 
’as in o. a. esp. Pertaining to the station* 
aspect, or power of the $un at midday, kite 
ME. b.yf/. Pertaining to the period of great- 
est elevation or splendour (of a pcrsbti, state; 
etc.) 1670. fc. Consummate -1734. $. Per- 
taining to a meridian. Chiefly fit collocations 

orig. referable to sense a. late ME. b. Passing 
along a meridian Sir T. Browne, 4, South- 
ern, meridional (rare) late ME* 
s. M, rhtg, a ring so marked within the hoop as to 
trvs flio purpose of a sun -dial a. Cere veRs 4 a 
clouds the wan J m. beam CaAasa., b. The year 171J, 
when Swift was in his m. altitude E am. PsaafT. o. 
H. merit 17*8. A M. VUlaiphfaaau. 3. M. circle 
m MaimiAN/A 4. M.nnex ^ mMmtmmsb.ix 
now tnfodtly, a AM (on a map. etc.) re p r es enting a 
merfdiia y else, a line traced m» the earths surface; 
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MERIDIE 

Indicating the course of a portion of a meridian u 
ascertained by astronomical observations. M alti- 
tude \ the angular distance between tbe horizon and 


the sun at noon, or (in later use) any heavenly body 
nr the meridian. 4. A stranger.. F 
l« beyond the mountains > bot bis blood Is all 


when crossing 


any heavenly body 
, A stranger. .Born 

r jis blood is all m., 

as if never fann*d By the black wind that chills the 
solar flood Byion. 

fMertdl*. {ad. L.] Noon. ChaVCer, 

Meridional (m£ri*di6nAl). late ME. [a. 
F., ad. late L. meridional**, irreg. C meridies\ 
see Meridian a .] A. adj. 1. Southern, 
southerly, b. Characteristic of the inhabitants 
of the south (of Europe) 1847. *f*a. Pertaining 
to the noontide position of the sun. M. line 
■* Meridian sb. 4. -1834. 3 * Pertaining to or 
characteristic of noonday ; chiefly Now 
rare or Obs. 1634. 4. Of or pertaining to a 

meridian 1555. h. Applied to designate mark- 
ings on a roundish body that lie in a plane 
with its axis 1658. B. sb. An inhabitant of the 
south ; esp. of the soutli of France 1591. 

A. 1. The M. people are, for the most part, block 
and curfed 1653. b. A dark, m. physiognomy Mot* 
lby. 3, This abbey, when in its m. glory 1769. 

Hence Mari dlona*lity # the state of being m. 
or on tbe meridian ; aspect towards the south. 
Meridionally adv , north and south; also, in 
the direction of the poles (of a magnet), 
fl Meringue (marae-ijg). 17a 6. [a. F. me- 
ringue \ etym. unkn.] A delicate confection 
made of pounded sugar and whites of eggs; 
esp. a small cake made of this. Hence Me* 
rboaued (-se’qgd) a., iced with m. 

Merino (m&T-ntf). 1781. [a. Sp. merino 

distinctive name of a breed of sheep which is 
pastured in winter in Estremadura and in 
summer in ' la montafta ’ ; cf. merino sb. over- 
seer of cattle pastures : — med.L, majorinus 
governor, chief justiciary, f. major (cf. Mayor).] 
1. In full m . sheep : A variety of sheep prised 
for its fine wool, orig. bred in Spain. Also 
ait rib. as m. breed \ fleece , wool, etc. 9. A soft 
woollen material like fine French cashmere, 
eng. of merino wool 1823. a* A fine woollen 
yarn used for hosiery 1886. 

Merismatic (merizmue*tik), a. 1849. [£ 

mod.L. merisma , a. Or., f. pLtp'(tiv to divide 
into parts; see -atic.J Biol. Of cells or 
tissues Having the property of dividing into 
portions by the formation of internal partitions. 
Of processes : Involving such division. 

Meristem (meTistem). 1874. [irreg. f. 
Gr. p* f*or6s divided, divisible, f. pepi£eiv y f. 
fxlpo * ; cf. Phloem, Xvlem. ] Bot. The un- 
formed growing cellular tissue of the younger 
parts of plants ; merismatic tissue. 

Merit (me Tit), sb, ME. [a. OF. merite 
(mod.F. m/rite), ad. L. merit um, f. merere , 
-1 ; perh. cogn. w. Qr. atipfoSai to receive a 
share, plpos share, part ] fx. That which is 
deserved; due reward or punishment -1706. 
a. The condition or fact of deserving ; 1 charac- 
ter with respect to desert of either good or 
evil * ( T.). Also pi. m same sense. Now rare. 
ME. 3. The quality of deserving well, or of 
being entitled to reward or gratitude ME. b. 
spec, in Theol. , the quality, in actions or per- 
sons, of being entitled to reward from God ME. 
4. Excellence, worth, late ME. 3. Something 
which entitles to reward or gratitude. Chiefly 
pi. ; spec . in Theol., good works as entitling to 
reward from God ; also, the righteousness and 
sacrifice (of Christ) as 'imputed' to sinners 
ME. 6. An excellence 1700. 

1. Heere men may seen how synne hath his merite 1 
Chauckx. a Phr. The merits, rarely t the m. (of a 
Case, question, etc.): chiefly in Law, tbe intrinsic 
rights and wrongs cf the matter. Hence, to discuss, 
judge (a proposal etc.) on dtr merits , i. e. with regard 
Only to its intrinsic excellences or defects. 3. The 
principle of promotion by m. xB8x. 4. A Woman of 
Merit Sysblk. 5. Milt. P. L. hi. aoa, 6. Would 
you ask for his merits Y Alas I he had none Golmm. 
Phr. To make a m. 6/x to represent (some action of 
one's own) as meritorious. 

Merit (me*rit), v. 1484. [a. F. m&iter, f. 
wsirite Meeit sb*] fl* tram* Tp reward, re- 
compense -1611. ,n* ** Deserve v* x and a. 

S59A 3. absoi* or intr. To be deserving of 
good or evil X599, 4* 4 mm* To earn by meri- 
sopoui action ; spec* in Theol., to, become en- 
titled tp (reward) at the band* of God ; alio, of 


1837 

Christ, to obtain by his merits (spiritual bless- 
ings! for mankind 1543. 5. intr. To acquire 

merit; to become entitled to reward, gratitude, 
or commendation. Obs. exc. Theol . 1596. 


a. To do aught may m. praise Milt. He merited 
steaDaloa. The ihingmex' 
frailties 


. . to be trusted Da Foe. The ihing merited con fir- 
mation Tuckes. % Die I as thy frailties m, Bowen. 
Phr, Tp m. TMeU\of a person). 3. 1 . .am resolved that 
none shall m. at my Exponce Swirr. So M**ritable 

a. a Meritorious (now rare}, Me*ritedly adv. 

Me*rit-moiiiger. contemptuous, >553* One 
who trades in. merits ; one who seek! to merit 
salvation or eternal reward by good works. 
Meritorious (merits*™*), a. late ME. 

(£. L. meritorius (l merere, -eri to earn, de- 
serve; see Merit sb. and -ory«) 4. -ous.j z. 
Of actions! Productive of merit !> serving to 
earn reward ; esp. in Theol. , said of good works, 
penance, etc. ta. Of an action or agent : 
That earns or deserves some specified good or 
evil. Const, of, -1758. 3. Deserving of reward 
or gratitude. Now usually : Well-deserving ; 
having merit. (In literary criticism, a term of 
limited praise.) 1494; +4* Merited -1639. | 

a. M, cause \ an action or agent that causes by 
meriting (some good or evil result). His Blood . , is 
them, cause of mans redemption Bunyan. 3, His 
patience bad been most m. Ht. Marti nkau. Hence 
MeritoTioua-ly adv., .ness. 
fMeritory, a. ME. [a, OF. mcritoire, ad. 
L. meritoriust] ca Meritorious -1523. 
Merk(e, var. fit. Mark, Mirk. 

Merle (m 3 il). 1450. [a. F. merle ; — L. 

merulus , meruta blackbird or ousel (also sea- 
carp).] The blackbird, Turdus merula . arch. 

The ol, in his noontide bow’ r, Makes woodland 
echoes ring Burns. 

Merlin 1 (ro 5 \ilin). ^dE. [a. AF. mcrilun , 
aphet. f. OF. esmcrillon (mod.F. imerillon) \ 
an augm. f. Com. Rom. *smerillo, perh. of 
T'eut. origin.] A small European falcon, 
Fat co xsalon. 

Merlin 2 . 1644. The name of the sooth- 
sayer of the Arthurian legend ; used as a title 
of almanacs, etc. 

England’s propheticall Merline 1644 (title). 
+Me*rling. ME. [ad. OF. merlanc (F. -aw), 
f. merle : — L. meruta .] The whiting -1736. 
Merlion, xnarllon maulian). 1553. 

[ Perh. var. of Merlin *.] Her , A bird, iden- 
tical with Martlet 2, or with the nurUtte of 
French heraldry. 

Merlon (moufouj. 1704, [a. F., ad. It 
merlone, augm. of merlo battlement.] The 
part of an embattled parapet between two em- 
brasures ; fa similar structure on a battleship. 
Mermaid (maumiid). late ME. [f. Mere 
sb . 1 + Maid.J i. An imaginary species of 
beings, supposed to inhabit the sea, and to 
have the head and trunk of a woman, ending 
in the tail of a fish or cetacean, fin early use 
often the Siren of mythology. fl. A repre- 
sentation of this, esp. Her . 1464. b. A shop 
or inn sign, late ME. 3. transf. fa. A siren ; 
in x6-i7th c. applied to a prostitute. b. joc. 
A woman who is at home in the water 1880. 
x. Hulf-bidden, like a m. in sea-weed Keats. a 

b. What things have we seen Done at tbe M.T 
Beaumont. 1 Com. Err. m, ii. 45. 

attrib, and Comb, : m.-fiab, the monk-fish or angel- 
fish, Rhino, squat inn j m.’a glove, (a) a British 
sponge, Halichondria palmata , somewhat resem- 
bling a glove; (b) pi. m Dead-man’s fingers a ; m.’s 
head, One of the small rounded sea-urchins, as 
.S patangus cordatus ; m.'s purse, the horny egg- 
case of a skate, ray, or shark, a sea-purse. 

Mermaiden (tnS'imrid’n). Now rare, late 
ME. — prec, z, 2. 

The cola strange eyes of a little M. M. Arnold, 
Merman (m 5 'jm&n). 1601. [f. Mere sbA 
+ Man sb,, after Mermaid.] The male of the 
mermaid. 

In Her., the m. (also called triton or Neptune) is 
depicted as bolding in the right hand a trident, and 
in the lef^ a conch-shell trumpet. 

Mero* l (me’w), bet a vowel mer-, comb, 
f. Gr. ptpat 'part, fraction in various tech- 
nical tanas; occas, opp. to Hold*. Me*r6- 
blaat fGr. fikeurrbt, -blast], BM. an ovum 
whkh $1 bniy partly germinal ; so Merdbla*8tfte 
a, sM kw smg partial segmentation, as an 
ovum. Morohriral .[Gr. Ifya seat, base], 
MeT o«ysam& ‘trlcal* Me rosyatexxxatts adjs., 


MERRY 

Cryst. (of a crystal) living less than the fall 
number of faces of the type of symmetry to 
which It belongs; so Merolie'drlc a., mero- 
he'dxrlam* Merosv*]xixnftry. Ue*rostome 
[Gr. or 6 pa month], Zool, an arthropod of the 
order Merosiomata ; so MerostoTnatous, -o*ato* 
mous ad/s, 

Mero- 2 (mJsTs, mi»rp*), comb* £ Or, 
pnp 6 t * thigh occurring in certain mod. scien- 
tific terms. Me*rocele, Path, femoral hernia £ 
hence Meroce'lic a, Merocerite (-p , s8roit) 
[Gr. tctpai horn], Zool, the fourth segment ok 
the antenna of a crustacean ; hence Meroceri*- 
tic a* Meropodite (-p-pddou) [Gr. irofl-, irotSv 
foot], Zool, the fourth segment (from the base) 
of certain limbs of crustaceans; hence Hero* 
podi'tic a, 

|| Meros (ml*-rps). Also -US. 1803. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. piipbs thigh.] x. Arch, The plane face 
between the channels in Doric triglyphs. a. 
Zool* A meropodite 1855. 

-merous, the ending of the adjs. dimerous , 
etc., used Bot, — * having (a specified number of) 
parts '. Often written *-mcrous t JSve-merovs, 

Merovingian (mcrJVi’ndgiin). 1694. [ad. 
F. Mirovingien , f. med.L. Merovingi pi., t 
(ult.) the name (in L. form Meroveus) of the 
reputed ancestor of the family.] A. adj. Per- 
taining to the line of Frankish kings founded 
by Clovis, and to the kingdoms reigned over by 
them in Gaul and Germany from A. D. 500 to 
A. d. 751-9. In Palxogr., applied to the stylo 
of handwriting peculiar to that period. B. sb, 
A king or other member of this royal line. In 
Palrogr. — Merovingian script. 

Merrily (meTili), adv, late ME. [f. Merry 
a. + -ly B . J x. In early use x Pleasantly, cheer- 
fully, happily. Nows Joyously, mirthfully. 


„ sing J 

danced the Quaker's wife, And m. danced the Quaker 
17. .. 3. The hare, .worked very m., and.. beat a 

great favourite 1876. 

Merriment (mc-rim&it). 1576. [fl Merry 
a, + -MENT.l +1. Something that makes mirth | 
a jest ; a piece of fooling ; spec, a brief comio 
dramatic entertainment -163a, tb* Applied as 
a title to comic pamphlets or the like -1824. 
a. The action (or tan act) of merry-making, or 
of making merry over something; jodularitVJ| 
mirth, fun : fa festivity 1588* *fb* Entertain- 
ment. Mias. N. ill. ii. T . 4 6 : . . 

z. Your talke replenished with pleasant metlmratg 
1576. a. Your flashes of M. that were wont to set 
the Table on a Rare Shake. 

Merriness (me*rin6s). Now rare. ME. [f. 
Merry a. + -ness.] The quality or condition 
of being merry. 

Merry (me*ri), sb. 1595. [f. F. tnorise 

apprehended as a pl.J A kind of black 
cherry. 

Merry (meii), a. and adv. [OE. myr{f)ie 
(: — OTeut. type *murgjtb), whence myrrfl 
M 1 rth. Pern, identicalwith OTeut. *murg]o- 
short, and cogn. w. Gr. Ppa\in. The zxmkL 
form represents a south-eastern dial, vari- 
ant.] A. adj. z. Of things x Pleasing, agree* 
able. to. Of a saying. Jest, etc. : Amusing, 
diverting. Obs. or arch., with mixture of sense 
3. 1470. a. Of looks or appearance 1 fAgree- 
able, bright ; hence, expressive of cheerfulness, 
mirthful (in mod. use merged in sense 3) ME. 
3. Of persons, etc, : Full of animated enjoy- 
ment; mirthful, hilarious. Also of disposi- 
tion s Given to mirth. ME. +b. Happy -1634. 

c. Pleasantly amused ; hence, facetious. Const. 
with, on, upon (a person). Obs. or arch. 160 7. 

d. Slightly tipsy X575. 4. Of times or seasons : 
Characterized by festivity 159 6. 

s. Let others then.. Extol* the memo Month of May 
Z567. It was neuer merrie worlds in England, since 
Gentlemen came vp Shaics. To mery Londoo, my 
most kyndly Nurse S^tMsaa. 1 At the next mery wind 
tooke shipping Haklovt. Phr. A m. mean t a bappy 
medium, b. The very merriest Passage in the whole 
Story 1708. a Dark hair, and a as brown eye 
Humana. 3. He U melancholy without cause, and m. 
against the haire Shake Flir. ?> swtl# eb. frerfl. and 
Intr.) t to be festive, to indulge in joHity. To make 
me. (vorr, jw^A): to(nakefun(pf). TJmki.Moe mr ck\ 
Charlee 1 L C* l know his Lordship Is but m, with 
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me Shaks. 4. I wish you a very m. Christmas 1667. 
M. dancers, Greek s see the sbs. 

Comb.y as m. -conceited, •hearted, ttt.-mad adjs, 

B. adv. « Merrily ME. 

Merry-andrew* Merry-Andrew (me:ri r 

K*ndr«). 1673. [app. f. MERRY a. + Andrew 
proper name. J A buffoon ; a clown ; prop, (in 
early use) a mountebank’s assistant. 

Me-rry-go-round. 1739. 1. A revolving 
machine carrying wooden horses or cars, on or 
in which people ride ; a roundabout. 9 .fig. A 
whirl 1856. Hence Merry-go-rounder, a 
•lark*. Dickens. 


Merry-make (me*rim*ik), sb. arch, 1579. 
[f. vbl. phr. make merry, with inversion.] =* 
Merry-making. 

Merry-make, v. rare . 1714. [f. as 

g rec,] intr. To make merry; to be festive, 
o Me *rry -maker. 

Me-rry-making, vbl. sb, 1714. [f. Merry 
a. + Making vbl, sb. ] The action of making 
merry; conviviality; also, a convivial enter- 
tainment. 

Merry man* me-rryman. late ME. z. 
pi. Merry men : the companions in arms of a 
knight, an outlaw chief, etc. a. (Chiefly Mr, 
Merryman.) A jester or buffoon 1785. 

1. Robyn and his mery men 1510. 
Merry-meeting. 1653. A convivial gather- 


ing. 

Mcrrythought(me a n 1607. [f. Mer r y 

a, + Thought sb.] The Furcula or forked 
bone between the neck and breast of a bird; 
also called the wishbone. 

The name has reference to the custom of two per- 
sons pulling the furcula of a fowl until it breaks; the 
notion being that the one who gets the longer piece 
will either be married first, or will get any wish he 
may form at the moment. 

Me*rry-totter. dial, 1440. [f. Merry a. 
+ Totter sb.] A see-saw ; a swing. 

Merse (mere). Sc. 1810. [Sc. repr. OE. 
mfrsc Marsh.j Low flat land, usually beside 
a river or the sea ; marsh. 

The Merse is the district between the Lammennoors 
and the Tweed. 

Mersion (mavijan). Obs, or rare. 1659. [ a - 
F., ad. L. mersionem, f. mers -, mergers to dip, 
Merge.] The action, or act, of dipping; 
spec, with reference to baptism. 

Mgtv (m 5 iv). 1887. [Short for F. {satin) 
merveilleux .] A silk material for ladies’ 
dresses and dress-trimmings. 

Mervall(e, -veil(l(e, obs. ff. Marvel. 

II MervelHetix, -euse -oz). 189a. 

[Fr. ; see Marvellous.] Names for the ex- 
travagantly dressed French fops and fine ladies 
of the period of the Directory, who affected a 
revival of the classical costume of ancient 
Greece. 

Merwoman (m 5 Mwum&n). 1809. [See 
Mer- and cf, G. meerweib.] A Mermaid 
when older or married. 

Men-, comb. f. Meso- before a vowel. j 
flMesa(m**s&). South. ZJ.S. 1775- [Sp., lit. 
‘table’ : — L. mensa.] A high table-land. 
Mesaconlo (mes&kp*nik), a . 1854. [f. Gr. 
psa&s middle + (It) aconic ; this acid being 
intermediate between the itaconic and citra- 
conic acids.] In m. acid*. an acid, isomeric 
with itaconic acid, obtained by boiling a weak 
solution of citraconiQ acid with nitric acid. 
Hence Mesa'con&te, a salt of m. acid. 

Meaad (me*seed), adv. 1889. [f. Gr. pitros 
+ -ad as in Dextrad.] — Mesiad. 

Mesal (me*s£l), a, 188a. [f. Gr. phot + 
-al.] ** Mesial. Hence Me*aally adv. 
j| Mesalliance (mizalyafis). 1789. [ 7 ., f. 
mis- Mis- + alliance. Cf. MISALLIANCE.] A 
marriage with a person of inferior social posi- 
tion. 


Mesaralc (mes£r?*ik). late ME. [ad. 
mcd.L. mesaratcus, a. Gr., f. p«o 6 .pcuov f f. 
piaov middle + dpatd flank, belly.] An at. a. 
adj. — Mesenteric, b. sb. One of the mesa- 
raic veins 1538. 

Masaticephalic (me‘s£ti|S/fiE*lik), a. 1878. 
[f. Gr. piaaros (superl. of piaai) + 
head + -re.] - Mesocephalic. So Meaati- 
ce-phalism, Me-eatice'phaly , the condition of* 


being m. Me>satice ‘phaloua a. — Mesati- 

CKPHALIC. 

|| Mescal (meska’l). Also mex(i)cal, mez- 
caL i8a8. [Sp. mescal, a. Mexican me. x- 
calli . ) A strong intoxicant distilled from the 
fermented juice of the American aloe. 
IlMesdames (mrdam). 1573. [F., pi. of 
Madame.] z. The plural of Madame, a. 
Used as pi. of Eng. Mrs. 1793. 

Meseexns (m*sJ*mz), impers. v. arch . Also 
meseemeth. Pa. t. meeeemed. late ME. 
[Orig. two words, me dative and seems 3rd 
pers. sing, of Seem v. Cf. Methinks.] It 
seems to me. (Used with dependent clause or 
parenthetically.) 

fMe-sel. ME. [a. OF. mesel leprous, leper 
: — L. misellus , dim. of miser wretched.] A. 
adj. Leprous -1607. B. sb. 1. A leper -1550 ; 
Jig. a foul person -1746. 9. Leprosy ; transf. 

an affliction -1530. So fMe’eeled ppl. a. 
tMe*aelry, leprosy. 

|| Mesembryantnemum (mese:mbri®*nj>f- 
mUm, m6z-). 1825. [mod.L., miswritten for 

+mesembriantkemum, t. (ult.) Gr. ptarjp^pta 
noon + dvOtpoy flower. J Bot, The typical 
genus of the N.O. Afesembryaeeae ; a plant of 
this genus ; a fig-marigold. (The flowers open 
only for a short time at midday; hence the 
name.) 

jj Mesencephalon (mesense’fillpn). 1846. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ptaos -f lyitl(pa\ov ENCE- 
PHALON.] Anat, The mid-brain. Hence 
Mesencepha'lic a. 

II Mesencbyma (mese*i]kima). Also -chyme 
(me-seqkaim). 1888. (mod.L., f. Gr. pioos 
+ lygypa infusion.] Biol. The cellular tissue 
which, arising from the hypoblast or the epi- 
blast, constitutes, in some low forms of animal 
life, the mesoblast. Hence Mesenchymal, 
IYIesenchymatous adjs. 

Mesenteric (mesente'rik, mez-), a. 1656. 
[ad. mod.L. mesentericus, f. mesenterium ME- 
SENTERY ; see -ic. J Pertaining to, connected 
with, or affecting the mesentery. So Mesen- 
teTial a. 1605. 

|| Mesenteron (mcsemtSrpn, mez-). 1877. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. piaos + tyrepov gut, bowel.] 
The digestive portion of the primitive alimen- 
tary canal. 

Mesentery (me’s&iteri, me'z-). 1547. [ad. 
med.L. mesenterium , a. Gr., f. pi a os + irrepov 
intestine.] x. Anat. A fold of peritonaeum 
which attaches some part of the intestinal canal 
to the posterior wall of the abdomen 15.J7. 3 . 

Zool. (pi.) The vertical plates which divide the 
body cavity in actinozoa 1861. vars. Mesen- 
terium, Mesenterion (tMezentereon). 
Meseraic, -ai,c)k, etc., obs. ff. Mesaraic. 
Mesethmold (mese*)>moid). 1875. [f. Gr. 
pi trot + Ethmoid.] Anat. The middle eth- 
moid bone. Also attrib . in m. cartilage. 
Mesh (mej), sb. 1540. [Cogn. w. OE. max 
neut., net, and ON. mpskve (see Mask jJ. 1 ).] 

l. One of the open spaces or interstices of a 

net. Also, the similar space in any network, 
as a sieve. 1558. b. pi. The threads or cords 
which bound' these; hence, network, netting 
1602. 9 .Jig. Snare, etc. 1540. 3. transf. Net- 

work, interlaced structure 1713. 4. Machinery. 
[f. Mesh v.] Engagement, or working contact, J 
of the teeth of wheels with each other or with 
the rack ; chiefly in in (into) mesh 18 75. 

a. Here in her haires The Painter platen the Spider, 
and hath wouen A golden m. t’ intrap the hearts of 
men Shaks. The meshes of diplomacy 1897. Comb. 

m. -connexlon, a method of arranging the coils in a 
dynamo; m. -stick, a stick used to form the m. of 
nets; mu* work, meshes collectively, network- Hence 
Meshy a. consisting of meshes. 

Mesh (mef), v. 1532. [f. Mesh sb.] z. 
trans. To catch in the meshes of a net 1547. 

a. transf and fig. To entangle, involve inex- 
tricably 1539. 8- refi. and intr. (for refi. or 

pass.) To become enmeshed or entangled 1589. 

b. intr. (Machinery.) Of the teeth of a wheel, 
etc.: To be engaged with another piece of 
machinery or with another toothed wheel 1875. 

a. The 71 yet by chance mesht in her hayre Drayton. 
Mesh, var. of Mask. 

Meshed (mejt), a. 1664- [f. Mesh tb. + 


-ED*.] 1. Resembling meshes or network; 

tangled, intricate; intricately marked. 9. 
Having meshes. 

Mesiad (mPzlsed, me'sised), adv. 1803. [f. 
Mksi-al + -ad toward. Cf. Mbsad.] To- 
wards the median line of a body. 

Mesial (mfzi&l, me*si&l), a. 1803. [irreg. 
f. Gr. piaos middle + -IAL.J — Median a . 1 a. 
Also, situated mesially with respect to. Hence 
Me*aially adv, in a m, position or direction. 
Mesityl (me*sitil). 1838. [f. mod.L. tne- 
sita , mesUis, a. Gr. ptalrijs go-between + -YL.] 
Chem. The hypothetical radical of acetone. 
Hence Heeitylene (mfsHilfn), 1 a hydrocarbon, 
isomeric with cumene, produced by the action 
of sulphuric acid upon acetone * (Watts). Me- 
sitylemic a. derived from mesitylene. Meaity*- 
11 c a, derived from or containing m. Mesi ty- 
lol « Mesitylene. 

Meslen* etc. : see Maslin 2 . 
i^teesmerlsm (me*zm£riz'm). x8oa. [f. 
F. A. Mesmer, an Austrian physician (1734- 
1815) + -ism.] The doctrine or system accord- 
ing to which aliypnotic state, usu. accompanied 
by insensibility to pain and muscular rigidity, 
can be induced by an influence (orig. known as 
1 animal magnetism ’) exercised by an operator 
over the willaud nervous system of the patient ; 
the process or practice ol inducing this state, 
the state so induced, or the influence supposed 
to operate. 

So Mesme'ric, -leal a. pertaining to, characteristic 
of, producing, or produced by m. i8ap. Me'Omeriet, 
one who practises m. ; occas. a believer in m. 1840. 
Mesmerize v. trans. to subject to the influence of 
m. 1839 ; hence Me>amerixa*tiozi, Me amerizcr. 

| Mesnage, sb. [a. obs. ¥. mesnage , var. of 
minage.] Economical management. Ter. 
Taylor. So tMesnago v. to * husband to 
control, manage -1695. 

Mesnalty (mrnalti). 154a. [a. Law F. 

menalte , mesnalte , f. OF. mene, mesne Mesne 
a., after AF. comunalte COMMON ALT Y. 1 Law . 
'The estate or condition of a mesne lord. 
Mesne (miii), a.,sb and adv. late ME. 
[a. Law F. mesne , altered sp. of AF. meen 
Mean a.] A. adj. x. Feudalism, a. M. lordi 
a lord who holds an estate of a superior lord 
1614. Tfb. M. tenant : erron. used for one 
who holds of a mesne lord 1853. 9. Occurring 

or performed at a time intermediate between 
two dales 1548. b. M. process : that part of a 
suit which intervenes between the primary and 
the final process 1625. 8- Intermediate, inter- 

vening : applied to persons x 3 ia 
a. M. encumbrance : an encumbrance with a right 
of priority intermediate between the dates of two 
other encumbrances. M, profits ; the profits of an 
estate received by a tenant in wrongful possession 
between two dates. 3. M. vendors 1810, lessees 2884. 

+B. sb. 1. «= Mean sb. 1 . x, II. 3. -182a. 9. 

«- Af. lord (see A. s) -1704. 
a. I Frit 0/ in . : * an ancient, .writ, which lay when 
the lord paramount distrained on the tenant paravail t 
the latter had a writ of m. against the nu lord * 
(Wharton). 

fC. adv. At a time intermediate (between two 
other times), late ME.- 1642. 

Meso- (me'so), bef. a vowel occas. mes-, 
comb, form of Gr. pi<to\ middle, used in 
scientific terms, many of w hich have correlates 
with Pro-, or Proto-, and Meta-. Mcso- 
blast [-blast] Biol., the middle germ-layer of 
the embryo; hence Meeoblaetic a. Meso* 
bra-nchial a. applied to the middle lobe of the 
branchial regionof the carapaceof a crab. (|Me- 
socce'cum A nat. a fold of peritoneum attached to 
the emeuxn. Me*aocarp [Gr. tea pm It fruit] 
Bot. the middle layer of a pericarp. Mesoce- 
ph&'lic [Gr. itttpaMf head] a. (a) pertaining to 
the middle region of the head ; lb) having the 
cranial cavity of medium capacity or a head 
of medium proportion ; hence Mesoce’phaliam, 
-ce*phaly. [|Meaoco*lon Anat. a fold ofperi- 
toneum attached to the colon; hence Meso- 
co'lic a. Me*aoderm [Gr. bippa skin] Biot. 
- mesoblast j hence Meaode*rmal, -de*rmie 
adjs. Me’eodont [Gr. bbovr-, bbovt tooth] a • 
Anthrop. and Mntom , having the teeth of 
medium size. )| Meeogareter [Gr. ya trrfjp 
Stomach] Anat, w mesogastrium (a). jflSeeo* 
ga*etrtpm Anat. (a) a fold of peritoneum which 
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attaches the stomach to the dorsal wall of 
tfyc abdomen ; (t) the umbilical region ; hence 
Meaoga'stric a. A nat. pertaining to the 
mesogastrium ; also Zool. pertaining to the 
middle gastric lobe of the carapace of a crab. 
Meaogna*thic f -gnathous [Gr. yvaffos jaw] 
adjs., Anthrop. having the jaws slightly pro- 
jecting ; having a gnathic index between <98 
and 103. Meaoli'thic [Gr. klOot stone] a., 
Arehuol. belonging to a part of the prehistoric 
* stone age ’ between the Palaeolithic and the 
Neolithic. Mesona'sal [see N as ajl] a. , A nat. 
belonging or relating to the middleof the nose. 
|[Mesono*tom [Gr. v&tov back] Entom. the 
dorsal portion of the mesothorax ; hence Meao- 
ao*tal a . Me'aophyU [Gr. <f> bkkov leaf] Bot. 
the parenchyma between the epidermal layers 
of a leaf ; hence Meaophyllic a. Me'soplast 
[Gr. vkaorbs moulded] Biol, the nucleus of a 
cell; hence Meaopla'atic a. ||Mesopo*dium 
(also me'aopod(e) [Gr. novs, vo&- foot] Zool, 
the median region of the foot in molluscs; 
Bot, the Intermediate portion of the axis of a 
phyllopodium ; hence Meaopo*dial a . Me*- 
aor(r)hine, Mesor(r)hi*nian [Gr. flu-, fa nose] 
Anthrop ., a. having a somewhat broad but long 
nose, or a nasal index from 45 to 53 ; sb. a m. 
person. MesoaePamal [Gr. oetafibs earth- 
quake] a, pertaining to the centre of intensity 
of an earthquake. Me -so seme [Gr. or} pa 
sign, 'index*] «•» Anthrop, of skulls: having 
an orbital index from 84 to 89. ||Mesoate*r- 
num Entom, the ventral piece of the middle 
segment of the thorax in insects ; A nat. the 
middle portion of the sternum ; hence Meso- 
ate'rnal a. and sb. Mesosysto'lic a, t Path. 
occurring in the middle of the systole. Me*»o- 
therm [Gr. Oeppos hot] Bot. a plant requiring 
a moderately warm temperature. Meaotho*- 
rax Entom. the middle ring or segment of the 
thorax of an insect ; hence Mesothora'dc a. 

Meeode (me'imd). 1850. [ad. Gr. puxylbs, 
L ptoo- 4- fbb Ode.] Gr, Pros. A portion of 
a choral ode, coming between the strophe and 
antistrophe, without anything to correspond 
with it. Hence Meso'dlc a. 

Mesolabe (me*sol*ib). 1579. [ad. L. meso- 
labium, f. Gr. fitffukapos (or -ov), f. ploos 
middle, mean 4- kai 8- f kap&hvuv to take.] 
An ancient instrument used for ascertaining 
mean proportionals between two given lines, 
and for finding roots of quantities geometrically. 

Mesology (mesfl&lgi). 1811. [f. Gr. 

pioov (taken as ■■ 'medium ’) + -logy.] i. 
The science of means (of attaining happiness). 
Only in Bentham. a. The science of the rela- 
tions between organisms and their environ- 
ment 1883. 

Mesophragm (me*sdTraem). 1836. fad. 
mod.L. mesophragma (also used in Eng.), t 
Gr. fUaos 4* <ppaypa partition.] Zool. a. 
Entom. The partition that separates the meso- 
thorax from the metatliorax. h. In Crustacea, 
the inner prolongation of the capital of an 
endostemite 1880. 

Mesopotamia (mes£p£tA*mi&). 1854. [a. 
Gr. pecoworapla (sc. x&pa country), f. ploot 
middle + worapbt river.] Name of the tract 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates. Hence 
allusively of any tract between rivers. 
Mesotnesls (meyffsis). rare. x8ia. [£, 
Gr. pi (Tot + Blais THESIS.] Something inter- 
posed, serving to connect or reconcile antagon- 
istic agencies or principles. So Memothe’tic, 
deal a, occupying a middle position. 
Mesoxalic (meyksaclik), a. 1838. [f. 

Meso- 4- Oxalic a.] Chem. In m. acid ; a 
dibasic add obtained from alloxan* Hence 
Meao'xalate, a salt of m. acid. 
iMcaaxoa (mesial), sh.pl, 1877. [mod. 
L., £ Gr, pivot 4 (fa animals.] Zool Name 
for forms intermediate in structure between the 
Protozoa and the Metazoa. Also sing. Mei 
to'oo* one of these. 

Mesoeoic (mes*z*'Ik), a. 1840. [t Gr. 
plain 4 fa dj life + -ic.] Geol Name for the 
secondary period, intermediate between the 
Palmsolc and the Cainozoic. 
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Mesprise, obs. f. Misprize 9.1 
D Mesquin (mfsluefi), a. 1706, [Fr.] Mean, 
sordid. 

fMesquita, meaquit 1. 1477. [a. Sp. me%- 
fuita and It. meschita, ad. African Arab, 
dial pronunc. of Masjid.] - Mosque 

Mesquite, mesquit 2 (mesk/t, meskrt). 
Also muskeet, etc. 1851. [a. Mexican Sp. 

meuquite.] z. Either of two leguminous trees 
growing in S.W. North America, Prosopis 
juli/lora (honey mesquite), and P, pubescent 
(screw-pod mesquite). 9. In full mesquite - 
grass t Any grass growing in the neighbourhood 
of the mesquite tree, esp. the genera Bouteloua 
and Buchloe 1851. 8* attrib., as m. bean, the 

pod of the mesquite tree, etc. 1854. 

Mess (mes), sb. ME. [a. OF. mes (mod.F. 
mets viand, dish) : — late L, missum, neut. pa. 
pple. of L. mitten to send.] L Portion of 
food, etc. z. A serving of food ; a course of 
dishes ; a prepared dish. Now only arch. exc. 
as in 9. b. A quantity (of meat, etc.) sufficient 
to make a dish. (Now dial, and U.S.). Also, 
the quantity of milk given by a cow at one 
milking 1513. a. Applied to a made dish, or 
to a portion or a kind of liquid, or pulpy food, 
e. g. milk, broth, porridge, etc. late ME. b. A 
quantity of liquid or mixed food for an animal ; 
a kind of suck food 1738. c. A concoction, 
jumble, medley 1828. 3. A state of confusion 

or muddle; a condition of embarrassment or 
trouble 1834. h. A dirty or untidy state of 
things 1851. 

"" > borrow a messe of Vinegar Shaks. 


s. b. To' , 

m. of pottage (cf. Gen. xjcv. 09-34). 


a .A 
Sum for a messe 


n. Company of persons eating together. 1. 
Orig., each group of four persons (sitting to- 
gether and helped from the same dishes), into 
which the company at a banquet was com- 
monly divided. Now only in the Inns of 
Court, a party of four benchers or four stu- 
dents. Hence, a company of persons who 
regularly take their meals together, late ME. 
b. In the Army and Navy : Each of the several 
parties into which a regiment or ship’s com- 
pany is divided, each party taking their meals 
together 1536. c* Without article : The taking 
of such a meal 1778. d. gen . a * Tahle * (esp. 
iu the sense ' provision offood ') z86z. fa. 
transf A set of four persons or things *1661. 

1. b. Phr. To lost the number of one's m. t to die, 
be killed. a. You three foolea, Lackt mee foole, to 
make vp the messe Shaks. 

Mess (mes), v, late ME. [f. Mess jJ.] i. 
trans . To serve up (food); to divide (food) 
into messes or portions. Obs. exc. dial fa. 
To divide (a ship’s company) into messes 
-169a 8* intr. To take one s meals, esp. as 

one of a mess ; also rarely to feed upon 1701. 
b. trans. To supply with meals i8tx. 4. intr. 
To make a mess ; to dabble in water, mud, etc. 
Also, to • potter * (const, about or with advs. 
about, away). 1853. 5. trans. To make a mess 
of ; to dirty, soil (a thing) ; to muddle (a busi- 
ness). Also with up. 1823. 

4. 1 m. about my flowers and read snatches of 
French Mss. Lynn Linton. 5. Lank told him that 
he had messed the whole business 1901. 

Mess, obs. £ Mass 

Message (me’sed^), sb. ME* [a. F. mes- 
sage : — pop.L. *missaticum, f. L. miss-, mittere 
to send. J z. An oral or written communication 
sent from one person to another; also, *f in- 
telligence, tidings, news. TOften applied to a 
communication sent by telegraph ; hence 
transf. b. A divinely inspired communication 
by a prophet Also transf, 1546. c. An 
official communicadon from the Sovereign to 
Parliament, or the like 1625. a. The business 
entrusted to a messenger; a mission, an 
errand ME. fa. One or more messengers or 
envovs, an embassage -1475* 

s. Sometimes from her eyes I did receioe fairs 
speechlesse messages Shaks. Messages can pass 
through the brain and the nerves every , moment 
J. Tait. b* Byron and Burns.. hod a message to 
deliver i8a8. Isaiah's m. b twofold 1 first ruin and 
then redemption 190s. c. The President* in his m. 
of the year . .referred [etc.] J. M# Ludlow* * 1 ..van 
messages 1840. 
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Comb.t m* stick, a stick carved with significant 
marks, used, esp. by Australian aborigines, aa a means 
of communication. 

Message (me*s*d&), v. 2583. [f. Message 
j£.] i. trans. To send as a message ; to send 
bv messenger; spec, to transmit (a sketch, 
plan, etc.) by means of signalling, telegraphing, 
etc. a. intr. To carry a message. Dickens. 

Mesaageer, -er(e, obs. fit. Messenger. 

MessaBan (mesAli&n), Massallan 
(maesJWi&n). 1591. [ad. late Gr . Mcaaakia- 
v 6 s , Maaaakiavus, ad. Syr.; the Gr. writers 
render the Syrian word tbxirys and evx^pevot 
one who prays.] sb. One of an ancient 
heretical sect, variously identified with the 
Euchites and with the Hesychasts. B. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the Messalians. 

Mesaan (me*s&n). Sc. Also -in. 1500. [a. 
Gael measan.] A lap-dog; also applied to a 
person as a term of abuse. Also m.-dog, etc. 

Messenger (mc-sendjaj). [ME. messager , 

ier , a. F. messager, f. message ; see Message 
sb. For the inserted n , cf. passenger ; etc.] z. 
One who carries a message or goes on an 
errand ; fan envoy, ambassador. b. The 
bearer of (a specified message) ME. c. fig. 
late ME. fa. esp. A forerunner, precursor, 
harbinger. Also Jig. -z6oi. 3. A government 
official employed to carry dispatches, and, for- 
merly, to apprehend state prisoners ; esp. one 
employed by the Secretaries of State Z535, 4. 

An endless rope or chain passing from the 
capstan to ..he cable to haxd it in. Also, a 
similar contrivance for hauling in a dredge. 
1633. 5. (In full m.-bird.) The secretary-bird 

1793* 

t. God's m.t ( a ) used for Angel, q.v. ; (b) applied 
to a prophet, or to a clergyman, as charged with a 
message from God to mankind. b. Messengers of 
Warre Shaks. a. fig. Yon grey Lines, That fret the 
Clouds, are Messengers of Day Shaks. 3. King's or 
Queen's tn., one who conveys dispatches to or from 


theJSovercign. 

Messef 


asset (me-set). dial. Z631. [Altered f. 
Mess an.] A lap-dog. Also attrib. 

Messiah (m&ai-a, mss-). Also Messias, 
etc. [ME. Messie , a. F. Messie, ad. L. (Vulg.) 
Messias , a. Gr. Mccrofar, ad. Aramaic tnshlhd, 
Heb. mdshiP-h anointed, f. mdshah to anoint. 
The form Messias was used in Jolm i. 41 and 
iv. 25 by Wyclif after the Vulgate, and by later 
translators. The form Messiah , invented by 
the Geneva translators of 1560, as looking more 
Hebraic than Messias , eventually became the 
only current form.] The Hebrew title (■■ 

■ anointed ’) applied in the O.T. to a promised 
deliverer of the Jewish nation, and hence to 
Jesus of Nazarcfn as such deliverer. Hence 
transf. an expected liberator of an oppressed 
people or country. [Written with capital M.) 

Against the Lord ana his M. dear Milt. Hence 
Messi'ahohip, the character or office of the or a M: 
Messianic (mesiarnik), a. 1834. [ad. 
mod.L. Messianicus , f. Messias ; see prec. 
and -IC.] Of, pertaining to, or relating to the 
M essiah. Hence Meosia*nically adv. as refer- 
ring to the Messiah. Measi'anism, belief in a 
coming Messiah. 

(Psalm lxxxvii] seems clearly Messianic Colsudgk. 
IlMessidor (mfssdir). 1838. [Fr. ; L L. 
mess is harvest 4- Gr. iupau gift.] The tenth 
month of the Flench revolutionary calendar. 
Messieurs, sb.pl. Z694. [a. F., pi. of Mon- 
sieur.] z. (misytt) The pi. of Monsieur. 
[As a prefixed title, now usu. abbrev. MM., as 
in Fr.) a a. (me sau, me'syaiz). See Messrs. 

|| Messire (mesfr). Now only Hist. 1477. 
[Fr. ; repr. the nom. (L. mens senior), while 
monsieur represents the accus. (L. meum sente* 
rem).] A title, of honour ( « Sir) prefixed to 
the name of a French noble of hign rank, and 
later to the names of persons ot quality, and 
members of the learned professions ; also used 
as a form of address. 

Mesa- John: see Mas Jokes (Mas a). 
Messmate (me’smitt). 1746. [f. Mess sb. 
4- Mate sb.] A companion at meals ; one of 
a mess, esp. of a ship’s mesa 
Messrs. (me*sejs). 1779. Abbrev. of Mes- 
sieurs used as pL of Ms. 

Messuage (meuwidg). late ME. [a. AF. 
messuage, montage, prob. ori g. misreading of 
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mesnage Menage.] Ori g., the portion of 
land intended as a site for a dwelling-house 
and its appurtenances. In mod. legal use, a 
dwelling-house with its outbuildings and curti- 
lage and the adjacent land assigned to its use, 
Capital m . : that occupied by the owner of a 
property containing several messuages. 

They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, To 
lands in Kent and messuages in York Tsamuoit. 

Messy (mesi), a. 1843. [f. Mess sb. t Y K] 
Of the nature of a mess; untidy* Hence 


Mest(e, obs. ff. Most. 

Mestee: see Muster* 

Mester, obs. var. of Mister id* 

|) Mestizo (inestfzs). 1588. [Sp. mestieo, 
Pg. mestifo : — pop.L. * mix t ictus, f, L. mix- 
turn % mi seer e to mix.] A Spanish or Portu 
guese half-caste ; now chiefly, the offspring of 
a Spaniard and an American Indian. b. 
attrib., as m.-wool, S. American wool from 
mixed breeds of sheep. So ||Meati' 
woman of the mestizo race 156a. 

Mestlen, -lin(g, -lyon, obs. ff. Mas* 

LTN 1, S. 

Met (met), sb. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. re-met 
neut. :—-OTeut. *ga-meto m , f. root *met-M 
v.l — Measure sb. 
fMet, pfL a. late ME. [See Mete p.i] 
Measured *1460. 

Met, pa. t. and pple. of Meet v. 

Jj Meta (mrt&). PI. met® (mrt *). 1577. 
[L.J Rom. Antiq . One of the conical columns 
set in the ground at each end of the Circus, to 
mark the turning-place in a race. Hence 
transf. A boundary. 

Meta- (me'ta), prefix , be£ a vowel normally 
met- (also bef. h, the resulting metk- being 
pronounced me)>), repr. Gr. per a.-, ptr- (p*0-), 
occurring separately as the prep, fieri, with, 
after. Its chief senses are : sharing, action in 
common; pursuit or quest; and esp. change 
(of place, order* condition, or nature), corresp. 
to L. tram-. Occas. it has the sense ‘ after ' #r 
* behind as in metaphrenon (see 3 below). 


1. In supposed analogy to McTAruvsics (misappro- 
bended as meaning ' the science of that which trans- 
cends the physical 7 , meta- has been prefixed to the 


name of a science, to form a designation for a higher 
science of the same nature but dealing with ulterior 
problems. Examples are Met&biolo'gicalo., Meta- 
che-miatry. Hofalo-gic, Metalo'gical *., Meta- 
mathematic*, Metapheno*menal Meta- 
physioTogy. 

a. Path. Used ft) form adjs. applicable to diseases 
or symptoms, with the sense 'arising subsequently 
to ' ; e, g. Meta- arthrl*tlc f following on gout, Meta- 
pneumo*nlc; etc. 

r A not. and Zool. Used to express the notion of 
' behind'; aho often that of 'hinder 1 , ‘hindmost’, 
'situated at the back *i sometimes correlated with 
Pho- and Mkso-. Metabra*nchial [Gr. podyym 
gilh], a. applied to a division of the carapace o? a 
crab situated behind and to one side of the meso- 
branchial lobe. |{ Metacro'mioa, a process of the 
spine of the scapula behind the acromion in some 
mammals 1868. |j Mctane-phron, «ne*phros [Gk. 

kidney], the hinder division of the typical 
segmental organ in vertebrates, from which are de. 
veloped the kidney and the ureter 18 77, fjMeta- 
no*tum [Gk. vmmv back], Entom. the dorsal part of 
the metathorax in insects 1836. Mo'tftphragm 
IGk. ^payjia partition), Entom. the wall that sepa- 
rates the abdomen from the thorax in insects iBsi6. 

II Meta-phrenon, -phrenum [Gk. midriff], 
the part of the back that is behind the diaphragm 

M«tann*n>*M« fr - i 


t&po’physie, pi. -see [Apophysis! a small ver* 
tebral prominence 1866. Me*tapore [Poxs], an 
orifice m the pia mater covering the fourth ventricle 
of the brain. || Metaptery'gium, Ichth. the hind- 

HMif^ 5 fi« , lfL th r p ? irysi L 111 certain fl»hes 1866, 
!L Entom . the hindmost segment of 

te a *i n ; n " c fT *i l6 *- ? M «tathoraxic «, 

wquent , more developed \ Me'taphaae. Me- 
ta*phasi8, the separation of the daughter chromo* 
“ Cle “ d /^ ? n ; Metaphyte, (JMe- 
j&y^c? 1 ’ * mul ticellular plant; hence Meta- 

5. Geol , In limitation of Mktamorvhism, used irreg. 
to form words referring to certain specific varieties of 
mctamorpbic processes. as Metacbe'naic a. applied 
to chemical metamorphisaa ; etc. 

. ^l^ZZ** 1 "****' *• . Used 10 designate compounds 
flerivea from, metamenc with, or resembling in com- 
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position those to the names of which it is prefixed. 
Metacre’iol, one of the three modifications of crazol 
{ortho., meta-fa&paracrtso Metagelatin, a form 
of gelatin that remains fluid, used in photography. 
Meialb trmin, -men.a form of albumin tbundlndto^ 
deal fluids, etc. 1854. Mota'ldehyde, a solid isomeric 
with aldehyde 184s. Metape’ctin, an isomeric 
form of pectin produced by boiling with dilute acids. 
More systematically, meta- is used to distinguish 
one dam of acids and their c or responding salts from 
another class (the Ortho- acids) consisting of the 
same elements in different proportions, the met a 
adds containing one, two, or three molecules of 
water less than the ortho- acids 1 as metaniimonic, 
metapectie , metaphosphoric, meiasUicic , me tail tonic 
adds. 

b. In the names of isomeric benzene dl-derivativea, 
meta- denotes those compounds in which the two 
radicals that replace hydrogen in the benxese-ring 
are regarded as attached to alternate carbon atoms. 
The number of these is unlimited. 

7. Min. a. Used to designate a mineral that Is 
found along with another or is closely related to H, 
as in ' motabrushito (a calcium phosphate allied to 
brashite), etc, b. Proposed by Dana to designate 
minerals produced by meta morphism of sediments, as 
tHclasyenitt, etc. 

yMetabasia (metwb&sis). 1577. [mcxLL., 
0 * Gr. perdfiaa it, related to pcTa&abuv, f. 
M«ra- Meta* + fialvuv to go. Cf. Basis.] 
A transition, spec, in Rkct . , from one subject or 
point to another, in Med., from one remedy, 
etc. to another. So Metaba*tic a., Rkct . per- 
taining to m, 

|| Metabola (metxe'b<tt&), sb. pi. Formerly 
me tab olio. 1817. [mocLL., neut pL of 
ft«ra06hot changeable.] Entom. A division of 
insects comprising those which undergo com- 
plete metamorphosis. 

Metabolic (met&hp’lilOj a. 1743. [ad. Gr. 
ficTaj 9 oA(X( 5 s changeable.] z* Pertaining to or 
involving transition, a. Biol, and Chem. Per- 
taining to, involving, characterized or produced 
by, metabolism 2845. 3. Entom . -■ Metabo- 

LOUS 188a. So Metftbo*lical a. 

Metabolism (metse-bdliz’m). 1878. [f. Gr. 
fura0o\if change + -ism.] Biol, and Chem. 
The process, in an organism or a single cell, by 
which nutritive material is built up into living 
matter (constructive m., anabolism), or by 
which protoplasm is broken down into simpler 
substances to perform special functions (de- 
structive m., katabolism ). Hence Met&'bollte, 
a product of m. Mot&’boHze v. to affect by m. 
Metabokms (metse*bJlas), a. 1861. [f. Gr. 
ft*raf36\ot + -ous.] Entom. Undergoing 
complete metamorphosis; belonging to the 
division Metabola of insects. 

Metacarpal (met&k&up&l). 1739. ff. 
next + -al. J a. adj. Of or belonging to the 
metacarpus, b. sb. A metacarpal bone 1854. 
Metacarpus (met&ka\ip£fe). Also f Meta- 
carp. 1676. [mod.L., altered f. Gr. /itra- 
napmov.'] A not. That part of the hand which 
is situated between the wrist and the fingers : 
in vertebrates generally, that part of the m&nus 
which is situated between the carpus and the 
phalanges. 

Metacentre (met&seataj). 1794. [ad. F. 
m/tacemtre, f. mlts - IJlZT A- + centre Centre.] 
Hydrostatics and Shipbuilding. The limiting 
position of the point of intersection between 
the vertical line passing through the centre of 
gravity of a floating body when in equilibrium 
and the vertical line drawn through the centre 
of buoyancy when the body Is slightly dis- 
placed ; the shifting centre. To ensure stable 
equilibrium this point must be above the centre 
of gravity. Metace*ntral, Metacemtric adjs. 
Metacetone (meta'&frfrn). 1838. [a. F. 
mitaettone ; see Met a- 6 and Acetone.] 
Chem. A colourless oil obtained by the distilla- 
tion of sugar or starch with quicklime. 

Metacnromatism (met£]u^a*m&tU’m). 

1876, ft Meta- 4 Gr. xpoifear-, XP&M* colour 
h -ism,] Change or variation of colour. 
Metachronitm (mete-kiAife’m). 1617. 
fad. med.L. metachron&mus, abnormally f. 
Gr. furdxporot, -xpfa to» happening later, C 
jura- Meta- + xp&vot time.] An error to 
chronology consisting in placing an event later 
than Its real date. (Cf Parachronism.) 
Mctadam (me'tftsiz’m). 1844. [ed. Ute L 
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metacismms, corruptly ad. late Gr. fivrauusfiie 
fondness for the letter p, f. pv name of the 
letter. Cf. Itacism.] The placing of a word 
with final m before a word beginning with a 
vowel ; regarded as a fault in Latin pros# com- 
position. 

N Metacraato (metfikrA*sis). 1886. [f. Meta- 
■f Crasis.J Geol. Recombination, denoting 
changes sudh as the conversion of mud into a 
mass of mica, quarts, and other silicates. 
Metagaetric (metfigp'strik), a, 1877. [1 
Meta- + Gr. ya*rt p bellf + -ic.j Z00U 
Appficd to portions of the carapace to brachy- 
urous crustaceans sfruated towards the hinder 
part of the gastxohepatio area. 

Metage (mrfodg). is*7- [f. Met* v . 1 t 
-agb,] z. The action of measuring officially 
the content or weight of a load of grain, ooal, 
etc. ; the duty pa M for this. 

Met&gcneais (metfidge*nikis\ 2849. [mod* 
L. ; see Meta- and Genesis.] Biot. Alter- 
nation of generations; alternation between 
sexual and asexual reproduction. So Me ; ta- 
geHe*tic a. Zool., pertaining to, characterised 
by, or involving m. Metageae'ticaUy adv. 
Metageo-metry. 188a. [See Meta-.] 
The geometry of non-EucUdean space. So 
Metageumeter^ -metrical a, 

Metag n at h oua (metse'gnfijos), a* 187a 
[£, Gr. peri Meta- 4- 7 vh0ot jaw + -ous. j 
Having the tips of the mandibles crossed. 
fMetagratmiiatlsin* 1605. [ad. Gr. pera- 
ypappartopbs (Galen), f. pm- MfTA- + 
ypappar ypdppa letter; see -ISM.J The 
transposition of letters in a word or phrase ; 
an agrammatism. 

Metagraphy (mete'grfifi). 187a. [f. Gr. 
ptroLr META- + -ypa<pkx writing.] Trans- 
literation. Hence Metagra*phic a. 

Metagrobolize (meUgip-bA^iz), v. 1653. 

[ad. obs. F. met agrabou liter (Rabelais). J a* 
To puzzle, mystify, b. To puzzle out 
II Metairie (mrtfrs). 1817. [Fr., f. metayer. \ 
A form held on the M&tayer system. 

Metal (me*ttl, metl), sb. (and a.) Also 
fmettle, etc. ME. [fL OF. metal, meiail 
(mod.F. mltal), ad. L. meta Hum, ad, Gr. 
plraXAor mine; app. conn, w. peraKAQy to 
seek after.] z. Any member of the class of 
substances represented by gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead, and tin, and orig. confined to these 
bodies together with certain alloys. In Chem. 
the ' metals * are a division of the ' elements ’ or 
simple substances. Of these some possess all 
the properties, such as high specific gravity 
and density, fusibility, malleability, etc., for- 
merly viewed as characteristic of a metal, 
while others possess hardly any of them, the 
met'-illir lustre being perhaps the most constant 
In pop. lang. not applied when the identity of 
the element is disguised in combination. b. 
Metallic substance ME. c. pregnantly for t 
Precious metal, gold Shaks. 4 . spec. » 
Cast-iron 2794. e. fig., esp. the 'stuff* of 
which a man is made 255a. a. Her. Either of 
the tinctures or and argent 145a 3. * Ore 

(after Spanish) 1604. t4« A mine. Jeju Tay* 

lor, 5. With qualification : A specific alloy 
of two or more metals used to an art or trade, 
Also as short for any of these. 1739. C. An 
object made of metal (see below) 2374. 7* 

Gunnery. The metal composing the barrel of e 
gun 1644. b. The aggregate number or effec- 
tive power of the guns on a ship of war 27571 
8. Material, matter, substance, esp. earthy 
matter 2570. 9. The material used for making 
glass, in a molten state 1589. 10. Hardened 

day, shale 2706. iz. Broken stone used for 
macadamizing roads Or as ballast for a railway* 
Also road m. 2838. 

s. t Noble at perfect metale 1 gold and aflv*r ( »baing 
the only metals that were known id endure any 
ordinary fire without being 4 destroyed *| opp. to 
base or imtperj bc i metals. bt* The hammer breaks 
■nenaU. and Cfae fire emits it 1849, *• We ate.. 

Mettall, i Marcus, steele to the very bade* Saass. 4. 
fPhr. To co n dem n to metale [L. c omdemt mr e admo- 
tatta\ 5. Bath, Britannia, Dutch, tohUte^reffow, etc 
mat see these words. Abe Bnix-nmi, OmtenAt, 
PnrHca** metaL S. fa* A reflsefesr tf a tslsssopvi 
very dbtinct and perfoflS two-font Sc 1779* \U 0 L 


m (man), a (pass), au (Umd). p (c«t). f (Fr. chrf). ? (ever), ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can ds vie), i (jut), i (Psychr). 9 (what). 
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THe niladft railway, tram war, ate. t Ha few**! the 
tna road, betw< 


lying on the road, between the 1 metals ’ 
1841. y. Zone of jvc, t an imaginary line drawn 
along the surface of the m. between the two sights. 
So eoer % undermetal. b. Heavy m.i see Heavy a. 1 5. 

attrib. and Comb., as m.-broker, •bearing adj., 
•yield \ also, HI* bath, a hath (of mercury, lead, 
fusible alloys, etc.) used in chemical hpemtions re* 
quiring a higher temperature than ! a Tester hath Can 


•work# (artistic) work in m. 

Metal# 9. 1617. [f. the sb.] X. trans. To 
furnish or fit with metal a. To make or mend 
(a road) with * metal ' 1806. 

|| Metalepsla (xnetSle*psis). 1577. [a. L., 
Gr. perbXrjpis, f. peraXap fibre tv to substitute, 
f. |ccra- META- + A apfibvetv to take.] Rhet. 
A figure mentioned by Quintilian, consisting in 
the metonymical substitution of one word for 
another which is itself figurative. 

Metaleptic (met&leptik), a. 1656. [ad. 
mod.L, metalepticus , a, Gr., f. peraXapfibvetv | 
see M stale psis.] a. Participating or acting 
with : spec, applied to muscles, b. Pertaining 
to metalepsis. Hence Metale*ptically adv. 
by metalepsis 1655. 

Metallic (mftarlik), a. (sb.) 1567. [ad. I~ 
metallic us, a. Gr., f. piraWov Metal sb.] 

l. Of, pertaining to, or containing a metal or 

metals ; of the nature of or resembling a metal, 
b. Involving coin as dist. from paper money 
1790. a. Having the form or outward charac- 
ters of a metal 1707. 3. Of a quality: Such as 
Is characteristic of metals (see quots.) 1794. 4. 

Yielding or producing metal 1689. ts. Con- 
nected with mining or metallurgy -1834. 0. 

sb. pi. Articles or substances made of or con- 
taining metal x6ia ; U.S. powdered metal for 
lining the bearings of machine shafts 1894. 

1. Af. pencil : one with a tip made of lead or alloy, 
for writing indelibly on paper with a prepared 
surface. So m. booh. Paper. 3. M. lustre , the 
peculiar shoen characteristic of metala. Their deep 

m. voices (i.e. voices of a harsh unmusical timbre) 
W. Irving. M. Cue. •coppery*) taste 1803. fig. 
With m. beliefs and regimental devotions Clough. 
So tMeta'lHcal a, Meta llically adv. 

Metalliferous (raeUli -feres), a. 1656. [f. 
L. metallifer (f. metallum 4 -fir bearing) : see 
-FEROUS.J Bearing or producing metal. 
Metalline (me*Ulain), a. 147 1. [ad. F. 
mil allin , f. mttal Metal sb . ; see -INE a .] z. 
<m Metallic z. b. Impregnated with metallic 
substances. Also, of vapours, arising from or 
produced by metals. 1626. c. Made of metal 
<575* «• Resembling metal in appearance, 

lustre, etc. <596. 8* Metalliferous 1620. 

1. The m. salts 1804. a The rocks of a blew met* 
taline colour, like vnto the best Steele ore Raleigh. 

Metalling (me*tilh)), vbl. sb. 1819. [f. 

Metal v . (or sb.) 4 -ING *.] 1. The process 

of making or mending roads with metal. Also 
concr. «■ METAL sb. zt. a. Metal-work [rare). 
C. T. Newton, 

Metallist (mc'tflist). 1646. [f. Metal sb. 
4- -1ST.] i. One who is skilled in or works in 
metals. Now rare. a. An advocate of the 
use of a particular metal as currency 1886. 
Metallize (me-ttlau). v. 1594, [f. Metal 
sb. 4 -IZE.J i. tram. To render metallic ; to 
impart a metallic form or appearance to. a. 
To vulcanize 1895. MetalUsatloa* 

Metallo, bet a vowel xnetall-, comb. f. 
Gr. phrdRkov Metal sb. 1 Metallochrome 
(metAlddvNm) [Gr. colour], a prismatic 

tinting I mpar ted to polished steel plates by de- 
positing on them a film of lead oxide, metal* 
snoopy (meULl^sk^pl) [*scqfy], the art of 
determining by external application what 
metals or metallic substances act most easily 
and favourably upon a given person. Metal* 
lothoTapy [(Jr, dspaestn], the use of metals in 
healing or preventing diseases. 
Metallography (met*4rgrftfi). i 7 «* [«*• 

hm*LL. metatUgraihl*) a. Or.# t piraAXov 4 
-npapta -o*Apht.J f. • A treatise or descrip- 
tion of memis '(Bailey). a. The sdenoe relat- 
ing to the liiternel structure of metals x 8 rt* 8 . 
A printing process akin to lithography, in 
Ml plates are uSed instead of stones 
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1 875. Hence Mefca’llograph, a print produced 
by m. Meta llo graphic a. 

Metalloid (me-tfloid), a. (sb.) 183a. [f. 

Metal sb. 4 -oid,] z. Having the form or 
appearance of a metal. Also, of or pertaining 
to metalloids. 9. sb. Chem . ta. The metallic 
base of a fixed alkali or alkaline earth, b. A 
n on-metallic element. So Met&lloPd&l a. 
Metallurgy (me-tllfiidgi). 1704. [ad. 

mod.L, Metallurgies , a. Gr , f. prraWovpyus, f, 
piraMov Metal sb. 4 -tpyos working, work- 
er.] The art of working metals, comprising 
the separation of them from other matters in 
the ore, smelting, and refining ; often, In a 
narrower sense, the process of extracting 
metals from their ores. Hence Metallu-rgic, 
•al a. of, pertaining to, or connected with m. 
Metallurgist, one who is skilled in m. ; a 
worker in metal X670. 

Met&mere(me a t&mi»j). Also metameron 
(mftSB-mCiyn), pi. -mera. 1877. [f. Gr. per a- 
Meta- 4 fjetpos part.] Zool. One of the several 
similar segments of which certain bodies, e. g. 
the crayfish, consist. 

Metameiic (metlmeTik), a. 1847. [f. ns 
prec. 4 -id.] z. Chem. Characterized by meta- 
merism. a. Zool. Of or pertaining to ineta- 
meres Z875. Hence Me’taraer, Chem. a com- 
pound which is m. with something else. 

Metamerism (metscunerizm). 1848. [f. 
as prec. ; see -ISM.] 1. Chem. The condition 
of those isomeric compounds which, although 
of the same composition and molecular weight, 
have different chemical properties. a. Zool. 
Metameric segmentation Z877. 

Metamorphic (met&uyjfik), a. 1816. 
[irreg. L Gr. jura- Meta- 4 poppi] form 4 
-ic; after metamorphosis .] x. Characterized 
by metamorphosis or change of form. a. 
GeoL Pertaining to, characterized by, or formed 
by metamorphism. Of a rock or rock-forma- 
tion : That has undergone transformation by 
means of heat, pressure, or natural agencies. 
1833. 8- That causes xnetaxnorphism or meta- 

morphosis Z853. 

a. It is usual to restrict the term ( M. System 1 to 
those crystalline schists — Gneiss, Quartz-rock, Mica- 
schist, and Clay-slate — which underlie all the fossili- 
ferous strata Pagk. 

Metamorphism (met&m^jfiz’m). 1845. 
[f. as prec. + -ISM.] z. Geol. The process of 
change of form or structure produced in a rock 
by various natural agencies. 9. The process 
of metamorphosis (of an insect) z866. 
fMetamorphize, v. 1591. [f. ns prec. 
4 -xze. ] *=* Metamorphose v. -1748. 

Metamorphose (metam/j-jfcws, -fds)# sb. 
1608. [Anglicized form of METAMORPHOSIS. ] 
— Metamorphosis. Now rare* 
Metamorphose (metam^jfonz, »£fe), v. 
Also t*oze. 1576. [a. F . mZtamorphoser ; see 

Metamorphosis.] 1. trans. To change in 
form ; to turn to or into something else by en- 
chantment or other supernatural means. 9 .gen. 
To change the form or character of ; to trans- 
form. Const, to, into. 1576. 8* To subject to 

Metamorphosis or Metamorphism 1664. 

a Never were a people so metamorphosed. The 
plain farmer and even the plain quaker is become a 
soldier Burk*. Hence MfltamoTphoBCr. 

Metamorphosis (metimp\xf£sis, -mpiffa*- 
sis). PI. -sea (-sfz). 1533. [a. L., a. Gr. 
ptrap6ppojOiS } t perapoDpoOv to transform, t 
pera- Meta- 4 poppij form.] z. The action 
or processof changing inform or substance, esp. 
by magic or witchcraft, b. A metamorphosed 
form 1589. a. transf. A complete change in the 
appearance, condition, character of a person, 
of affairs, etq. 1548. 8. a. Physiology^ Change 
of form in animals and plants, or tneir parts, 
during life ; esp. in a metabolous insect 1665. 
b. Morphology. The modification of organs or 
structures in form or function (including tera- 
tology) 1836. c* Evolution. Secular change of 
form 1847. d. Hisiol. The change of form 
which goes on in the dements of living organic 
structures *839. e. Chbm. The change of a 
compound to a near form 1853, 

a. His visage changed as from a made te a face. 

I know not that I have ever aeon in any ot 
face an equal m, C. BaoNtB, %'OL A 
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such as that of Sphinx, with three well-marked stages, 
larva, pupa# and imago x€8& var. tMctamo'rphoay 
1530-1698. Hence uatamorpho ' tic a. pertaining 
to. based on, or causing m. »8xo. 

Metaphor (me-t&f^j). 1533. [a. F. me'to- 
phore, ad. L. metaphora , a. Gr., f, utTcupipuv 
to transfer, f. pera- Meta- 4 <pipuv (root 
pep- : pop-) to carry.] The figure of speech in 
which a name or descriptive term is transferred 
to some object to which it Is not properly 
applicable ; an instance of this. 

Those beautiful Metaphors in Scripture, where Life 
is terthed a Pilgrimage Addison. we should avoid 
making two Inconsistent metaphors meet on one object. 
This is what is called mixed metaphor l*. Mob hay. 
Hence Metapho'ric, -al a. Metaphorically adv. 
Me*taphoriat ( rare ), one who deals in metaphors, 
Me*taphorize v. trans. to change metaphorically 
into ; to ply with m. 

Metaphrase (me*t&fr#z), sb. 1607. [ad. 
mod.L. metaphrasis (also used), ad. Gr., f. 
perappdfav to translate, etc. ; see Meta- and 
Phrase sb."] + x. A metrical translation -X767. 

9. A translation ; later, a word-for-word trans- 
lation as dist. from a paraphrase 1640. Hence 
Me'taphrase v. fto translate, esp. in verse 
1608-1649 ; to render into other words 1668. 
Metaphrast (me'lifrsest). x6io. [ad. Gr. 
ptTappbffnjSf f. perapph^etr to translate, f. 
per a- Meta- 4 ppAfav to speak.] One who 
renders a composition into a different literary 
form ; also, ta translator. 

Metaphrastlc (metafrse*stik), a. (sb.) 
1778. [ad. Gr. pcTappcurrucS? ; see prea and 
-ic.] z. Of the nature of metaphrase. 9. sb. 
pi. The art of translation or interpretation 
1895. So Metaphra*stlcolly adv . 1577. 
Metaphysic (metafrzik), sb,l late ME. 
[ad. scholastic L. metaphysiea fcm. sing, sub- 
stituted for the older metaphysiea neut. pi. ; see 
Metaphysics.] x. — Metaphysics z, zb, 
tFa. Something visionary. Warner. 
Metaphysic (metfcfrzik), a. and sb? 1598. 
fad. scholastic L. mctaphysicus adj., developed 
from metaphysiea sb. pi. ; see Metaphysics.] 
A. adj, -» Metaphysical. Now rare. tB. 
sb. A metaphysician -X623. 

Metaphysical (met&fi'zikhl), a. late ME. [f. 
Metaphysic 4 -al.] z. Of, belongingto, or 
of the nature of, metaphysics ; such as is re- 
cognized by metaphysics, b. Applied with re- 
proach to over-subtle or too abstract reason- 
ing, ideas, etc. 1646. 9. Based on abstract 

general reasoning 1647. 3. a. Applied to what 

is immaterial, incorporeal, or supersensible 
1577. b. Supernatural X590. 4. Addicted to 

or fitted for the study of metaphysics X628. 
5. Of some X7th c. poets: Addicted to witty 
conceits and far-fetched imagery Z744* & 

Fantastic xy 27. 

z. A popular expression, which will not stand a 
Metaphysical! and strict examination SiaX Browns. 
s. Wars have been waged for points of m. right Scott. 

4. The more m. and contemplative East Kings iky. 

5. The m. poets were men of learning, and to she# 
their learning was their whple endeavour Johnson 
H ence flfetaphy*aically adv. in a m. manner or 
sensei fsupematurally ; fpretemeturally. 

Metaphysician (metlifizi*Jan). 1597. [a. 
F. mitaphysicien , £ Metaphysic ; see -ici an.] 
One versed In metaphysics. 

Metaphyslclze (met&fi*zlwiz$, v. 1793. 
[f. Metaphysic 4 -xze.] x. intr. To think, 
talk, or write metaphysically. Also, quasl- 
trans. with away. a. trans. To treat meta- 
physically 1830. 

s. He was everlastingly metapnysidsinjr against 
metaphysics J>9 Quimcf.y. I have metaphysicized 
away all my senses South rr. 

Metaphyalco- 
Metaphysic a, 
phy^cal#iw«ljr4 i 
Bleta^lxyaics (metifrziks), sb. pt 15^9- 
[pL ofMETAFHTSIC sb. 1 , repr. med.L, me/a- 
physica neat pi*# med.Gr, (ra) parapuaueh, 

‘ the (works of Aristotle) after the Wkfxm 1 (cf* 
Meta- aod ?HTSiQS). From an early period, 
the word was , used, as a name for the branch of 
study, viz. ontology, treated In these works, 
and hence came to be xmiinterprtited as mean- 
ing 4 (he sdenee of thlhgl transcending what H 
rihyiibaP or naturnl VT That branch of 

specttlatloh which deals Mith the fltst principles 


(metifoziktf), comb, f. 
with sen^e * partly metSr 
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of things, Including such concepu as being, 
substance, essence, time, space, cause, identity, 
etc. ; theoretical philosophy as the ultimate 
science of Being and Knowing. (Formerly 
often The m.) b. With of*. The theoretical 
principles of some particular branch of know* 
ledge 1845. c. In inaccurate or extended uses 
{see quots.) 1727. fa. In Marlowe: Occult or 
magical lore 159a 

1. If such Metaphysiques, .be not Vain Philosophy, 
there was never any Hobbks. b. The mi. of practical 
politics 1845. c. M. or pneumatics Adam Smith. 
The Philosophy of Mind — Psychology or M., in the 
widest signification of the terms Sir W. Hamilton. 

Metaplasm 1 (mctiplsez'm). 1617. [ad, 
L. metaplasmus (in Quintilian ‘ rhetorical 
figure '). Gr. jierairAae/idr (see L. and Sc.), f. 
fAtTank&aauv, f. ftcra- Meta- + v Xatraeiv to 
mould.] a. Rhet. The transposition of words 
from their usual or natural order. b. Gram . 
The alteration of a word by addition, removal, 
or transposition of letters or syllables* Also, 
the formation of oblique cases from a stem 
other than that of the nominative. 

Me-laplaaxn 2. 1875. [f. Meta- after 

protoplasm, .] Biol. That part of protoplasm 
which contains the formative material. 

Me't&plast. 1864. if. Qt. utTank&aauv 
cf. Met a plasm 1 . J Gram. A noun of which 
the cases arc formed from different stems. 

Metapodial (metftpju-di&l). 188a. [ad, 
mod.L. metapodialis, f. next.] One of the 
|| Metapodialia sb. pi., the bones of the meta- 
carpus and meiat&isus taken together. 

J| Metapodium [method -ditfm). 1853, 

[mod.L., f. Gr. pera- Meta- + wo8- f wous 
foot.] X. Anat. « Metatarsus X856. 

The posterior lobe of the foot in molluscs. 
Metapolitics (metApf’litiks), sb.pl. 1784, 
[Meta- 1.] Theoretical political science (often 
contempt.). So Metopoli'tical a . Metapoli- 
tl’cian, an adherent of metapolitical theories. 

Metapsychics(metAs9i*kiks), sb.pL 1905. 
(f. Meta- + Psychics.] The science or study 
of certain phenomena which are * beyond the 
scheme of orthodox psychology *. Metapay 
chic, -leal adjs . Mctapsychiam, - 1 st. 

Metargon (metaMg^n). 1898. [f. Meta- 
+ Argon.] Chem. Sir W. Ramsay’s name for 
a supposed gaseous element. 

|| Metasoma (meUsJo*m&), Also me*ta- 
some. 187a. [mod.L., f. Gr. pera- Meta- 
+ crSjpa body.] Zool. The hinder part of the 
body In molluscs, or of the abdomen in ar- 
thropods. Meiaaoma*tic a. pertaining to the 
m. ; Geol. pertaining to Metasomatosis. 

(I Metasomatosis (meitfis^mAtJa-sis). x886. 
[mod.L., f. MKTA- + Gr. trocar-, tswpa body 
+ -osis.] Geol. The transformation of one 
rock into another of an entirely different kind. 
Also Metasomatism. 

Metastable (me*tfist£ib , l), 0. 1899. [£ 
Meta- + Stable.] Physics. Of a state of 
unstable equilibrium. 

II Metastasis (metae-st&sis). PI. -ses (-srz). 
x 577 - [lace L., a. Gr., f, ptOiardvai to re- 
move, change : see Meta- and Stasis.] i 
Rhet. A rapid transition from one point to 
another, a. a. Phys . and Path. The transfer- 
ence of a bodily function, of a pain ora disease, 
of morbific matter, etc, from one part or organ 
to another 1663. b. Biol. The transformation 
of chemical compounds into other compounds 
in the process of assimilation by an organism 
1871J. 3 .gen. Transformation (rare) 1831. 

3. I’he lamp and oil man, just then beginning, by 
A. not unnatural m., to bloom into a lignthouse-en- 
gineer Stevenson. Hence Metasta'tlc a. 

|| Metastemum (metast 5 Mn$m). 1826. 
[mod.L., f. Meta- + Sternum.] x. Entom. 
The median ventral piece of the metathorax in 
insects. a. Anat. The xiphistemum 1868. 
Hence Metaste*mal a. and sb. 

II Metastoma fmetae-stdmfi). Also me*ta- 
stome. 1859. [mod.L., f. Gr. ptra- Meta- 
+ errofsa mouth.] — Labium 2, 

J! Metatarsus (metAtausfc). PI. -si 
1676. Tmod-L. ; see Meta- and Tarsus.] 
Anat. The group of five long bones of the foot 
lying between the tarsus and the toes. In 
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birds, the bone which corresponds to tarsus and 
metatarsus together. b. Entom. (a) The 
proximal joint of the tarsus, (b) The entire 
tarsus of the hind foot. 18x6. Hence Met* 
ta'rsal a. of or belonging to the m. ; sb. any 
bone of the m. 

(I Metatheria (meta]>l»'ri&), sb. pL 1880. 
L mod.L., £ Gr. pera- Meta-'I Orjpiov beast. 
Zool. Huxley's term for the Marsupials. Hemv 
Metathe*rl&n a. belonging to the M. ; sb. one 
of these. 

Metathesis (metsejtfbis). PI. -ses (-afz) 
x 577 - L 3 - late L. (in sense 1), a. Gr. 

f. ptranBivai to transpose, change ; see Mkta- 
and Thesis.] 1. ta. Rhet. The transposition 
of words, b. Gram . The interchange of posi- 
tion between sounds or letters in a word ; the 
result of this. fa. Path. a. * Metastasis a a. 
b. The transposition of a solid morbific sub- 
stance from one part to another where it will be 
less injurious. -183a. 3. gen. Change or re- 
versal of condition 1705. 4. Chem. The inter- 

change of atoms or groups of atoms between 
two molecules, the structure of the molecules 
being not otherwise altered 187a. 

1. The Assyrian Nipur, which is Nipru, with a mere 
m. of the two final letters Kawlinson. So Meta* 
the'tic, -leal a. 

!| Mdtayage (meffyaj]. 1877. [Fr, ; irreg. 
f. mltaycr\ see next.] A system of land tenure 
in Western Europe and U.S., in which the 
farmer pays a proportion (usu. half) of the pro- 
duce (as rent) to the owner, who Airnishes the 
stock and seed or a part thereof. 

|| Metayer (mrtgyr). 1776. [K. metayer • 
med.L. medic tar ius , f. medietas half; see Me- 
diety. Moiety.] A farmer who holds land 
on the mltayage system. Also at t rib ., as in m. 
system, tenancy. 

II Metazoa (mct&z^u-a) f sb. pi. 1874. [f. Gr. 
Mtra - Meta- 4 + ($a pi. of ($ov animal.] 
Haeckel's term for one of the two great divi- 
sions (the other being Protozoa) of the ani- 
mal kingdom, comprising those animals whose 
bodies consist of many cells. Also sing. Meta- 
zo'on, one of the m. Hence Metazo'an a . be- 
longing to or characteristic of the M. ; sb. one 
of the M. So Metazoic a. 

Mete(m ftVJ.l late ME. [a.OF.w*/*,ad.L. 
meta goal, boundary.] fi. A goal -1480. a. 
A boundary, limit ; a boundary stone or mark ; 
esp. in phr. metes and bounds, common in legal 
use 1471. 

Mete (mit\ sb.% 1768. [f. Mete ».l Cf. 
Met j£.] Measure. 

Mete (m/t), v . 1 


Infl. meted, meting. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. met an : — OTeut. *met- 
(: mat- : tnse/-) pre-Teut. *med- (: mod- 
mid-) cogn. w. Gr. pibifxvos corn-measure, L. 
ntodius bushel] x. trans . — Measure v. a. 
Now only poet, and dial. exc. in allusions 
to Matt, vii. 2. a. absol. or intr.*, also, to 
aim at -1649. + 3. trans. — Measure v. 

-1819. 4. =. Measure v. 6 (arch.) OE. 

To traverse (a distance). Also absoU or 
intr. (and rejt.) To go, proceed. -1697. C. 
(Often with out.) To apportion by measure ; to 
deal out ; esp, to allot (punishment, reward, 
etc.) ME. 

i. She.. Metes the thin air and weighs the flying 
sound Crabuk. a. L. L. L. iv. 1 134. 4. a Hen. fr t 
iv. iv. 77. 6 . I m. and dole Unequal laws unto a 

savage race Tennyson. 

fMete, z\* [OE. mxtan wk. vb. • only Eng.] 
impers. Me mette : It occurred to me in a 
dream ; I dreamt. Also with sb., as me mette 
sweven , I dreamt a dream. -1643. 9. trans. 

To dream -1570. 3. intr. To dream (of). ME. 

Mete, var. of Meat, Meet, Met, 
tMetecom. [OE., f. mfte Meat sb. + 
Corn sb. 1 ] An allowance (prop, of corn) made 
to servants, to inmates of a hospital, etc. 
152 3 . 

Metel (mPtSI). 1538. [a. mod.L. methel \ a. 
Arab./awW »nnX)maJ>il.'] im.Afethelnut: a nar- 
cotic seed described by Avicenna, prob. Datura 
Stramonium , the Tfeara-apple-i753. b. The 
specific nameof the Hairy Thorn-apple, Datura 
M., used as a name for the plant, 

Metely, obs. £ Meetly a. and adv. 
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Metempiric (metempi*rik). 1874. [f. 

Meta- + Empiric.] 1. (Also Metemplrlca 
constr. as sing.) The philosophy of things out- 
side the sphere of knowledge derived from ex- 
perience. a. One who believes in metempiri- 
cal philosophy x88x. Hence Metempi'ricism, 
metempiri<»i philosophy. Metempi’ridBt. 

Me tempitical (metempi*rik&I), a. 1874. 
L f. Meta- + Empirical.] Perbiinlng to mat- 
ters outside the range of knowledge derived 
from experience. Also: Maintaining the 
validity of concepts and opinions based other- 
wise than on experience. 

If then the Empirical designates the province we 
include within the range of Science, the province we 
exclude may fitly be styled the M. Lewes. Hence 
Metempirically adv. 

Metempsy chose (mete*mpsik<frz), v. 1594. 
f. next.] trans. To transfer or translate (a 
soul) from one body to another. So Jtfetem- 
psycbo*size v. 

Metempsychosis (mete>mpsik#>*sis). FI. 
•osea (-du-sft). 1590. [late L., a. Gr. 
ipyxvoi i, f. /icra- Meta- + iv in + ypvxh souL 
Formerly often stressed metempsy ‘chosis. 1 
Transmigration of the soul ; chiefly , passage ox 
the soul of a human being or animal at or a ter 
death into a new body of the same or a differ- 
ent species, a tenet of the Pythagoreans, the 
Buddhists, etc. Also transf and Jig. 
fig. Departed empire has a m, t if noising else has 
Lowell. Hence Metempsy cho'Bist, one who 
believes in m. 

II Metexnptosis (metemptaii*sis). 1727. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ficrh after + rrosais, £ 
IpLiriuTtiv to fall in or upon.] The solar equa- 
tion necessary to prevent the calendar new 
moon from happening a day too late. (Opp. 
to proemptosis.) 

II Metencephalon (metense-Bilpn). 1871. 

I mod.L., f, Gr. j*«ra after tytsiipakoi brain, 
Iv in + K«pakJ) head.] a. In Huxley's use: 
The cerebellum with the pons Varolii. b. 
The after-brain, the last encephalic segment, 
called Myelcnccphalon by Huxley 1876, Hence 
Metencepha*llc a. 

|| Metensomato&is (metens£umdt£u'sis). 
1630. [mod.L., a. Gr., f. fiera- (denoting 
change) Ivaeofiarejois (f. Iv + otupuar-, awpa 
bod>); see -os ts. 1 Re-embodiment (of the 
soul) ; a change of bodily elements. 

Meteor (mfti’1^1). 1471. [ad. mod.L. 

meteorum, a. Gr. per t capo v in pi. — atmospheric 
phenomena, subst. use of jitricupoi raised, 
lofty, £ fjLtra- Meta- + loop- ablaut var, of 
root of htlpuv to lift up.] x. Any atmospheric 
phenomenon. Now chiefly techn. a. spec, a, 
A small mass of matter from celestial space, 
rendered luminous by the heat engendered by 
collision with the earth's atmosphere ; a fire- 
ball. a shooting star (in 17th c. also fa comet) 
1593. b. Applied to the aurora borealis, the 
ignis fatuus, etc. 1592. c. transf. and flg. 
1590. 8. Passing into adj. 17 11. 

x. Atmospheric phenomena were formerly often 
classed as aerial or airy meteors (winds), aqueous or 
ivatsry meteors (rain, snow, bail, dew, etc.), luminous 
meteors (the aurora, rainbow, halo, etc.), and igneous 
or flery meteors (lightning, shooting stars, etc.). 
N.E. D. a. And Meteors fright the fixed Starres of 
Heauen Shake, c. I have seen the M eteors of fashion 
rise and fall Johnson. 3. The m. flag of England 
Camfbkll. Both well's m. course Lang. 

Comb. ; m.-duat, matter In a state of fine division, 
supposed to be diffused through interstellar space 1 
-powder, a powdered-up alloy which la mixed with 
steel to form metoor-steel I -Bteel, an alloyed steel 
with a wavy appearance, resembling Damascus steel 1 
•stona meteoric stone ; also flg. \ -stream, the 
stream of meteors moving together In the same orbit | 
•swarm, -system, an aggregation of meteoroids 
pursuing the same orbit 

Meteoric (mflfip-rik), a. 1631. [Partly ad. 
med.L. meteoric us, f. Gr. usrleopot (see prec.) ; 
partly £ Meteor + -ic.] fi. Pertaining to 
the region of mid-air. Donne. 9 . Meteoro- 
logical, atmospherical 183a b. Bot. De- 
pendent upon atmospheric conditions 1789, 

3- Of, pertaining to, or derived from meteors; 
consisting of meteors x8ia. A*fl£- Transiently 
brilliant, flashing or dassling like a meteor; 
also rapid, swift 1836. 

M. agents, rain, wind, frost, etc. Hsaacpsh 
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L Jf. stone rn Mbtbokitb. M. /afar *■ * natural 

nnel ’ (a fibrous texture often found covering 
meadows after an inundation). M. steel ■ meteor 
Steel. 4. [Kean's] m. talent 1636. So fMetoo'ric&l 
a. Hence MeteoTically adv. 

Meteorism (mrtVriz'm). 1843. Tad. medi- 
cal L. meteorismus (also used), a, Gr. ptrtot- 

C OfjAt elevation, f. perttopl^ar.] Path. Flatu- 
nt distension of the abdomen with gas in the 
alimentary canal. 

Meteorite (mrt/,/roi:t). 1834. [f. Meteor 
+ -ITE >.] A fallen meteor ; a mass of stone 
or iron that has fallen from the sky upon the 
earth ; a meteoric stone. Also (loosely), a 
meteor or meteoroid. 

Meteorites, the so-called falling stars, .. follow a 
perfectly definite track in space Tait. Hence Me** 
teorital, Meteori'tic adje. 

Meteorize, v. Ode. or arch. 1657. [ad. 
Gr. p<Ttajpi(*iv to elevate, f. periwpof, see 
Meteor and -ize.) 1. trans. To vaporize, 
convert into vapour. Also intr . Only in 
fivelyn. a. intr. To resemble a meteor ; to 
flash, sparkle 1828. 

Meteorograph (mrtVrJgrcif). 1780. [a. 
F. mi/iorographe \ see Meteor and -graph.] 
An apparatus for recording automatically 
several different kinds of meteorological pheno- 
mena at the same time. So Mc*teorogram. 
Meteorography (mJ t/,^rp-gr&fi). 1736. [f. 
Gr. fA * Tf < upo - Meteor + -ypcupla -gkaphy.] 
The descriptive science of meteors, or of 
meteorological phenomena. Hence Meteoro- 
gra phic, «al a. pertaining to m. 

Meteoroid (mrtf,jJroid). 1865. [f. Mete- 
or + -oiD.] a. sh. A body moving through 
space, of the same nature as those which when 
passing through the atmosphere became visible 
as meteors. b. adj. Of the nature of a m. 
Hence Meteorol'dal a. 

Meteorolite (mf-tr^nfloit). 180a. [ad. F. 
nUtiorolithe , f. Gr. pertojpo- Meteor + kiOos 
stone ; see -lite. ) =» Meteorite. 
Meteorologist (mftf^rplSdgist). i6ai. [f. 
Gr. pereaspoKbyot ; seo -logist.] One who is 
skilled in meteorology. So tMeteoro'loger 
1683. +Meteorolo*giaa 1614, + Meteorologi*- 
clan 1580. 

Meteorology (mrtfj/TrpTSdsi). i6ao. [ad. 
Gr. ptreaipokoyia ; see Meteor and -logy.] 
i. The study of. or the science that treats of, 
the motions and phenomena of the atmosphere, 
esp. with a view to forecasting the weather, a. 
The character, as regards weather, etc., of a 
particular region 1684. 

x. In sundry Animals we deny not a kind of natural 
M., or innate presention both of wind and weather 
Sia T. Brown*, a. The Climate and M. of Madeira 
1850. So Meteorolo*gic (i /6o), -lo'gic&l (1570) a. 
pertaining to or connected with the science of m. j 
also, pertaining to atmospheric phenomena. Me>- 
teorolo’glcally adv. 

Meteoroscopy (mftf^fsk&pi). rare. 
1658. [f. Gr. prncjpo- Meteor + -scopy.] 

Observation of the stars. 

Meteorous (mrti,jfras, also poet, mftf^ras), 
a. 1667. [f. Gr. prrioepot raised on high, 

fitriojpa neut. pL Meteor + -ous,] — Mete- 
oric. 

Meter (mf*t9i),iM late ME. [f. Mete u. 1 
4 -er *.] One who measures ; a measurer, esp. 
Of land, coal, and other commodities. 

Meter (milax), sb .* 1815. [First used In 
gas-meter \ prob. a use of Meter >, after words 
Tn -METER.] *• *• ( In lull gas-meter.) An 
apparatus for automatically measuring and re- 
cording the volume of gas supplied. 

Usually, the gas Is made to pass through receptacles 
of known capacity, each filling and discharge of one of 
these being registered by the movement of an index, 
b. Any apparatus for automatically measuring 
and recording the quantity of a fluid or the like 
flowing through it 183a. c. fig* A ' gauge , 
self-acting measure of the fluctuations of any- 
thing i860 a. attrib., as at. box, inspector, 
rent, etc, 188a. , J Jf 

t. a. Dry m. t one In which no water b used I dbt, 
from the earlier wet as. b, IVater-m., electric light 
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stamp. Hence Me*ter v. trams., to measure by 
means of a m. Metered mail (cf. meter-mail above). 

Meter : see Metre. 

-meter, in use commonly -o'meter , and 
occas. - i'meter , a terminal element in names of 
instruments for automatically measuring some- 
thing. Early ( ryth c. ) examples are barometer % 
hygrometer , thermometer , repr. mod.L. forms in 
-s nutrum . In these the ending was intended to 
represent the Gr. ptrpov measure (see Me- 
tre l ) ; the formation is irregular, as the Gr. 
word does not occur in comb, with sbs„ and 
would not correctly express * instrument that 
measures'. Later, hybrid formations were 
introduced, some of them imitating the form of 
Gr. compounds, as gasometer , galvanometer , 
etc., while in others the combining-vowel of the 
L. first element is retained, as in calorimeter, 
etc. In late formations, as voltameter, am- 
meter, etc., no attempt is made to assimilate 
the form of the first element to that of a Gr. or 
L. combining form. 

Meterage (mf-tar^dj). 1882. [f. Meter 

sb. 1 + -age.] Measurement, or the price paid 
for it. 

Metewand (mF-twpnd). 1440. [f. Mete 

v. 1 + Wand sb.~\ A measuring-rod. Now dial. 

fig. A true tochstone, a sure m*.twand lieih before 
both their eyes Ascham. 

Meteyard (m/'tyaid). OE. [f. Mete t/. 1 
+ YardjA*] — prec. Now dial. ALo fig. 
Meth, obs. f. Mead 1 . 

-Methaemoglobin (mej>/rn<?glju*bin). 1870. 
[See Meta- and Hemoglobin.] Chem. A 
derivative of heemoglobin obtained by the ex- 
posure of an aqueous solution of oxyhaemo- 
globin to the air. 

Methane (me*)vin). Also -an. 1868. [f. 
Meth(yl) + -ANE.] Chem . Methyl hydride or 
Marsh-gas, a colourless odourless gas ema- 
nating from stagnant pools, etc., and esp. coal- 
seams, in which, mixed with air, it forms Fire- 
damp. 

Metheglin (mrjieglin). Obs. exc. Hist, and 
dial. 1533. Ta. Welsh mtddyglyn, f. meddye 
healing (ad. £. medievs) + llyn liquor.] A 
spiced or medicated form of mead, orig. pecu- 
liar to Wales. 

Methene (me>fn). 1885. [f. Meth(yl) + 
-ene.] Chem. => Methylene. Hence Me- 
theoyl (me’jtfnil), the hypothetical hydrocar- 1 
bon radical CH 1868. So Methide fme'paid), 
a combination of methyl with a metal 1868. | 

Me thinks (mi’J>i*qks\ impers . v. Now 
arch, and poet . Pa. t. methought (nw>$*t). 
[OE. mi fync} (pa. t. mi }Uhfe), where mi is 
dative, and Pync p 3^d pers. sing, of jyncan 
to seem. Think v . 1 J It seems to me. (Used 
with dependent clause or parenthetically.) 

Methinkes you are sadder Shaks. _ M. a utrait canal 
is as rational at least as a mseandring bridge Hou. 
Walpole. 

MethioniC (me^nik), 0. 184a. [f. Mk- 

(thyl) + Gr. Ociov sulphur ; see -ic.] Chem. 
In m. acid : a disulpho-acid obtained from 
aniline. Hence Methlonato (mejtfr^nrit), a 
salt of this. 

Method (me*>£d). 1541* [a* F. mfthode, 
or ad. L. methodus, a. Gr., f. pera- Meta- + 
AScSv way.] I. Procedure for attaining an ob- 
ject. +x. A fed. The regular systematic treat- 
ment proper for the cure of a given disease 
-1716. b. Hist . The system of medicine of the 
* methodics 1 or 'methodists* -1790. > a. A 
special form of procedure adopted in any 
branch of mental activity, whether for exposi- 1 
tion or for investigation 1586. 8. A way of 

doing anything, esp. according to a regular 
plan 1590. b. The methods of procedure in 
teaching, eta, considered as the object of a 
branch of study 1848, 

a It b a distinct property of the Comparative 
Method of investigation to abate national prejudices 
Mains. 3. This is the usual m., but not mine — My 
way is to begin with the beginning Byron. b. A 
Manual of M. for Pupil-Teachers (title) 1879. 

n. Systematic arrangement, z. A branch of 
Logic or Rhetoric which teaches how to 
arrange thoughts and topics for Investigation, 
exposition, or literary composition zees, a. 
Orderly arrangement of ideas and topics; 
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orderliness and sequence of thought or ex- 
pression 1559. 3. The order and arrangement 
of a particular discourse, etc. 1591. tb. A 
methodical exposition -1829. fc. A summary 
of the contents of a book -1652. 4. Orderli- 

ness and regularity in doing anything x6xi. 

1 5. A disposition of things according to a 
regular plan 1754. 6. Nat. Hist. A system ; 

scheme of classification 1826. 

a. Though this be matin esse, Yet there is M. in *t 
Shaks. 3. Verbatim to rehearse the Methode of my 
Penne Shaks. c. In what chapter of his bosome? 
To answer by the m. in the first of his hart Shaks. 

4. Early hours, and m., and ease, without hurry, will 
do everything 1754. ( 6. Method and System, .have 

often been.. used indifferently to signify the same 
thing Kirby and Sr. 

Methodic (mljr/rdik). Obs. exc. Hist. 1541. 
[ad. late L. methodicus , a. Gr., f. piOobos 
Method ; see -ic. ] A. adj. tx» Epithet of an 
ancient school of physicians holding views 
intermediate between those of the Dogmatic 
and the Empiric school -17 ex. 9.= Methodi- 
cal a. 1620. B. sb. Methodist 1. 1541. 
Methodical (mtyp'dik&l), a. 1570. [See 
prec. and -ical.] x. Hist. = Methodic a. x. 
z 597, a. Characterized by method or order ; ar- 
ranged or disposed with order or regularity 1570. 

3. Of persons, etc. : Acting with or observant of 
method or order 1664. 

3. 1 find him a most exact and methodicall man 
I’kpys. Hence Metho’dicaldy adv., -ness. 

Methodism (me*jxfdiz*m). 1739. [£ 

Method -ism.1 i. The system of doc- 
trine, practice, ana organization characteristic 
of the Methodists. a. Excessive regaid for 
methods 1856. 

a. The Somerset House gentlemen usually introduce 
their official m. at home 1856. 

Methodist (me* )ijdi.st). 1593. [ad. mod.L. 
methodista ; see Method and -ist.] i. 
Hist. A physician of the methodic school. In 
the 17th c. sometimes applied to the regular 
practitioners of the day. 1598. a. One who is 
skilled in, or attaches importance to, method , 
one who follows a (specified) method. Now 
rare. 1593. b. Nat. Hist. One who classifies 
according to a particular rcheme. Also, in 
Kilby’s use, one who prefers an artificial to a 
natural method of classification. X753. 8* 

Eccl . The name given in the 17th c. to a class 
of Roman Catholic apologists x686. 4. a. 

Orig., a member of the 'Holy Club', estab- 
lished at Oxford in 1729 by John and Charles 
Wesley and others ; later, any of those who 
sympathized with the evangelistic movement 
led by the Wesleys and George Whitefield. b. 
In subseq. use, a member of any one of a 
number of religious bodies which originated 
from the labours of the Wesleys and White- 
field. 1733. c. transf. A person of strict re- 
ligious views (contempt.) 1758. 5. attrib . or adj. 
Pertaining to Methodists or Methodism 1751. 

4. b. He combines the manners of a Marquis with 
the morals of a M. W. S. Gilbkrt. 5. A M. Preacher 
W its ley. Hence Methodi'Stic, -a! a. characteristic 
of or pertaining to Methodism <-r ike Methodists 1 
often disparaging. Methodi'SticaHy adv. 

Methodize (mc'jufclaiz), v. 1589. [f. 

Method + -ize.] 1. tram. To reduce to 
order ; to arrango In a methodical manner, b. 
To render (a person) methodical. Mmb 
D'Arblay. a. intr. To talk methodistically. 
Smollett. 

s. He should be taught . . to order and methodise his 
ideas Berkeley. Hence MethodhUPtion. 
Methodless (me*)j^dl6sj, 0. 1609. [f. 

Method + -less.] Devoid of method or 
order ; lacking the habit of order. 
Methodology (meJtfdfplSdgi). 1800. [ad. 
mocLL. methodologia, or F. mithodologie ; see 
Method and -logy.] The science ot method ; 
a treatise or dissertation on method. Also 
Nat. Hist . Systematic classification. So 
BSethodolo'gical 0 ., -ly adv. Methodo'logUt* 
one who treats method as a science. 

Metbol (me-frl). 184a. [ad. F. m/thtl, L 
mithyle Methyl *, see -ol x.] Chem. A colour- 
less liquid, produced in the distillation of wood. 
Methooght, pa. t. of Metkinks. 
Methoxyl (mejyksil). 1866. [f. Mkth(yl) 
+ OxfYOEK) 4 » -yl.] Chem. A hypothetical 
radical, CH t O, analogous to hydroxyl. 


I also, amfi*re-m., voltmeter, vmtt-m., etc. a. 

mfich*r»t. * machine for franking an en* 
ope, ate, (in lion of too usual postage stamp), and 
[{storing tho amount (1983)1 so CL-matl (postage) 


;Ger, Kfln). S (Fr. jxw). tt (Ger. Mailer), a (Fr. dime). § (carl), e (e«) (thsre). 
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METHUSELAH 

Methuselah (mfj>i£'z£l&). Also corruptly 
Metbuaalem, etc. late ME. [Heb.] The name 
of one of the pre-Noachian patriarchs, stated 
to have lived 909 years (Gen. v. 97) ; hence used 
as a type of longevity. 

Methyl (me*J>il). Formerly also -ule, 
•yle. 1844. [a. F. mithyle, G. methyl , back- 

formation f. F. mi thy line, G. metkylen, M ETHY- 
LENE. J Chem. The hypothetical radical of 
the monocarbon series (CH*), the base 0/ 
pyroxylic or wood spirit or pyroligneous 
naphtha, of formic add, and of a large series of 
organic compounds. 

attrib. and Comb n as m. compound g m. bromide, 
etc. Also prefixed (often without hyphen) to the 
name of an organic compound to express the addition 
of m. to its composition, or the replacement of hydro* 
gen atoms by equivalents of m., as in trutkylanilino. 

Spec, combs. : m. alcohoL pyroxylic spirit i ( m. 
green, a green dye obtained ny heating Paris violet 
with m. chloride ; m. mercaptan, m. hydrosulphide, 
CH,HS; m. violet, Paris violet, a reddish-blue 
coal-tar dire obtained from dimethylaniline. 

Methylal (me*J>ilari). 1838. [ad. F. m/- 
thylal, f. mithyle M ETHYL + a l (cool) ALCOHOL.] 
Chem . A mobile aromatic liquid obtained by 
heating methyl alcohol with manganese dioxide 
and sulphuric acid; occas. used as an anaes- 
thetic. 

Methylamlne (me'pil&main). 1850. [fi 
Methyl + Amine/! Chem. A compound In 
which one atom of the hydrogen in ammonia 
has been replaoed by methyl. 

Methylate (me'Jnls't), sb. 1835. [f. as 

Methylic ; see -ate 1 .] Chem. A salt formed 
by the union of methyl with oxygen and a 
metallic base. 

Methylate (me-pilrit), v. 1865. [f. Me- 
thyl + -ATtt.*J trans. To mix or impregnate 
with methyl ; usu. to mix (spirit of wine) with 
pyroxylic spirit, etc., to render it unfit for 
drinking, and exempt it from the duties Im- 
posed on alcohol. 

Methylated spirit , containing about ten per cent, 
of pyroxylic spirit, is the form in which alcohol is 
most used for industrial purposes. 

Methylene (mo*J>ll/h). 1835. [ad. F. 
mi thy line, irreg. f. Gr. ftd&v wine + Hhrj 
wood.] Chem. A hypothetical radical of the 
hydrocarbons (CH t >; unknown in the free 
state, but occurring In many compounds, ns m. 
hydrate, etc. 

M.-nzure, an oxidation product of m. bluet m.- 
bloe, a coal-tar colour used in dyeing, and as a 
bacterioscopic reagent J m.-violet ■ methyl violet. 

Methylic (mfyi'lik), a. 1835. [Orig. f. 
Methyl/ene 4- -ic; later, C. Methyl + 
-IC.] Chem. Of or pertaining to methyl. 
Chiefly in names of compounds, in which 
methyl is more commonly used attrib. 

Metic (me'tik). x8o8. [ixreg. ad. Gr. fi 4 - 
roiKos, f. pc to- (denoting change) + -oucot 
dwelling, oltcuv to dwelL] Gr. Antiq. A resi- 
dent alien in a Greek city, having some of the 
privileges of citizenship. 

Meticulous (mftrkuflas), a. 2535. [ad. L. 
meticulosus , i metus fear.] fi. Timid -1674. 
g. Ovor-careful about minute details 2827. 

1. Melancholy and m. heads Sin T. Bbowms. a A 


Stringent and m. discipline 1904. Meticulously ado. 
jMdtier (metye). 1674. [Fr. 1 — popX. 
* misterium , altered C L. ministerium (see 
Ministry), prob. influenced by mystertum 
Mystery.] A trade or profession; in Eng. 
use chiefly Irons/., a person's * line \ 

Heretic-burning — in fact, *tis bis m. Basham, 

I Metif (m?-tif)- 1808. [F. mil if, OF. 

mestif mongrel ; of. next'] The offspring of 
a white and a quadroon. 

Metis (mrl'tis). 1839. [a. F. mitts : — late 
L. misticivi. whence .dso Mestizo. ) The off- 
spring of a white and an American Indian, 
asp. in Canada. 

Metol (me*tpl). 1893. [a. G. metal, an 

arbitrary name.] Photogr. A whitish soluble 
powder (sulphate of methylparamidometa- 
amsol) used as a developer. 

. Mot o nic (mftp-nik), a. 2696. [a^. mod.L. 
Metonicus, fi Melon, Gr. Vtfrw, name of the 
Athenian who discovered the evde.] if. 
gycUt period, fyear: the cycle of so Julian 
years (about 035 lunations) in which the mooa 
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returns (nearly) to the same apparent position 
with regard to the sun, so that the new and full 
moons occur at the same dates in the corre- 
sponding year of each cycle. 

Metonym (me*tdnim). 2836. [ad. assumed 
Gt. *i*€Tijvvfiov ; cf. paronym,] A word used 
in a transferred sense. 

Metonymy (minimi). 256a. [ad. late 
L. metonymia (also used), a. Gr. juta/vvjxla, 
lit. 1 change of name ’, f. /ifr(a)- Meta- + 
-c wvfx- — bt fopa name.] Rhet. A figure in 
which the name of an attribute or adjunct is 
substituted for that of the tiling meant, e. g. 
sceptre for authority. So Metonymical a . 
pertaining to or involving m. 1579* Metony- 
mically adv. by m. 2574. 

Metope 1 (zne’t^px). 1563. [ad. L. metopa , 

a. Gr. fserbmj, f. between + bnal holes 
in a frieze to receive the beam-ends.] Arch. A 
square space between the triglyphs in a Doric 
fneze. Demi-, Semi-nt ., the half-space between 
the corner and the triglyph next tne corner. 

Metope 2 (me*ta»p). 1880. [a. Gr. fUreowov 
forehead.] Zool. Applied to the face of a crab. 
Huxley. So Meto’pic a. of or pertaining to the 
forehead ; (of a skull) having themetopic suture 
persisting 1878. Me -top ism, persistence of 
the frontal suture 1879. 

Metoposcopy (mewpp-sk^pi). 1569. [ad. 
mod.L. metoposcopia, fi metoposcopus . a. Gr. ; 
see prec. and -scopy.] 2 . The art of judging 
character or of telling a fortune by the forehead 
or face. a. The physiognomical characters of 
a person's face 2653. Hence Metopoaco*pic, 
-al a. Metopo'scopist. 

IjMetosteon (met^-stf,pn). 1868. [mod.L., 
fi Gr. fitra behind + borior bone.] Omith. 
The centre of ossification for the posterior 
lateral processes of the sternum, behind the 
pleurosteon. Hence Meto'ste&l a . 

Metre (mfi'tai), [OE. meter, ad. L. 

met rum, a. Gr. /t irpov, £ Indo-Eur. root 
to measure ; in the 14th c. adopted afiresh from 
OF. metre (mod.F. mitre).] 1. Any form of 
poetic rhythm, its kind being determined by 
the character and number of the feet or groups 
of syllables of which it consists. s. Metrical 
arrangement or method ME. 8* *• Composi- 
tion in metre ; verse. tt>» A verse or poem ; 
occas. a metrical version. ME. 4. Pros. A 
metrical group or measure ; spec, a dipod y in 
iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic rhythms 1880. 
5. attrib. as m. psalm 1596. 

s. Composed in a m. of Catullus Tknwysom. Com- 
mon, long, particular, short m. i sea these words. 
Peculiar m., proper m., a metre used only in a par- 
ticular hymn, or having no recognized name, a. Then 
arrange this [prose] again into m. Whatklv. a. A 
meter of iiil verses in the Utopian tongue 1558. Those 
luckless brains That.. Indite much m. with much 
pains Cowraa. 

Metre fmrtai), sb* Also U.S. meter, 
2797. [aa. F. mitre, ad. Gr, ptrpoy measure,] 
The txnit of length of the metric system, — 
39*37 inches, b. attrib., as m. gauge 2868. 

b, mu-gramme, -ton, etc., the amount of work re- 
quired to raise a gramme, a ton, etc. one m. in one 
second. 

Metre (mrtax), v. late ME. [fi Metre jA*] 

. To compose in or put into metre 1447. a. 
intr. To versify, late ME. Hence He*tred 
ppl. a. metrical ; also loosely, rhythmical. 
Metric (me'trik), a . 1 and jb. 276a [ad. L. 
metricus , a. Gr., t pUrpor Metre" j 3.‘] A. 
adj. — Metrical aP Blacjcis. B. sb, sing. 
and pi. The science or art that deals with metre. 
Metric (me’trik), 2864. (ad, F. mi- 
trique, 1 mitre METRE sb. 1 } Pertaining to 
that system of weights and measures of which 
the metre is the unit. 

Tbs system Is decimal throughout, and the unit in 
each of its branches has a definite relation to the 
metre; e.g, the gramme, the unit of weight, repre- 
sents the weight of a cable centimetre of water. 

Metrical (me*trilcfil), a . 1 lateME. [filatcL. 
metricus relating (2) to measuring, (a) to 
metre ; see Metric a . 1 and -ical.] 2, Pee- 
tainiag or^ relating to metre or verstfleatSdn: 
consisting of or oomposad in metre ; having the 
characteristics of metre. s. Relatfag to, In* 
volving, used in, or determined by measorm 
meat 2650* 


METROPOLITAN 

I s. The old m romances Wa«tow. e. M. g e om e t ry 1 
the science which deala with the comparison and 
relations of spatial magnitudes. Metrically adv. 

Metrical (me*mkfil), a.* 2797. [f. F. 
mi trique Metric a.* ; see -ICAL] x, *> 
Metric aP (which is now more usual), a. Of 
lenses or their measurement : Pertaining to the 
system of which the unit is the 4 dioptric i. e, 
a focal length of one metre 2879. 

Metrician (ml tri-Jan), late ME- [f L. w- 
tricus Metric a. 1 , after physician'.'] +1. One 
who writes in metre -2548. a- One who 
studies or is learned in metre 2835. 
Metrification (me'trifikB-Jan). x86r. [f. 

med.L. met ripe are, f, metrum METRE j 3 /] 
The construction of a metrical composition; 
also, metrical structure- 
Metrify (me trifri), v. 2503. [ad, F. 
mitrijier , ad. L. metr/pcare; see -FT.] trans. 
To put into metre. Also intr. to make verses. 
Metxist (me-trist). 2535. [ad, med.L. 
metrista , f, metrum Metre sb. lm , see -1ST.] 
A metrical writer ; one skilled in the handling 
of metre. 

Metrology (metrp’lSd^i). 2816. [f. Gr. 
fiirpov measure 4 -LOGY.] a. A system of 
weights and measures. b. The science of 
weights and measures. Metrolo'gical a. 
Metromanla (metramii*nifi). 1794. [fi 
Gr. fiirpoy Metre sb . 1 + -mania ; after F. 
mitromanie.] A mania for writing verses. 
Hence Metroma-niac, 

Metronome (me-tr4b<5ain). 1816. [fi Gr. 
filrpov Metre sb . 1 + vipos law, rule.] An in- 
strument used in music for marking the time 
by means of a graduated inverted pendulum 
with a sliding weight which can be regulated. 
Hence MetronoTnic, -al a. Metrono'xnically 
adv. Metro'nomy. 

Metronymic (m/trfmmik). 1868. [ad. 
Gr. fsrjrpojvvfuubs, fi f*rjrp~ t frqrrjp mother -f 
otn/fta, bvofta name.] A. adj. Derived from the 
name of a mother or other female ancestor, 
esp, by the addition of a suffix or prefix in- 
dicatiz^ descent Also said of such a suffix 
or prefix. B. sb. A m. name. 

Metropole (me*tr^pJal), lateME. [a. OF., 
ad. L .metropolis; see Metropolis.] fx. A chief 
town -1683. 9. Reel. The see of a metro- 

politan 18^9. So fMetropoIie 1633-65. 
Metropolis (mitr^-pJlis). PL -polises. 

x 53$» [V L-* Gr. firjrp 6 wo\if, {. fitjrpo -, 
fefjTrjp mother + n 6 \ss city.J x. The see of a 
metropolitan bishop. 9. The chief town or 
city of a country ; a capital 2590. b. A chief 
centre of some form of activity 1675. c. Nat. 
Hist . The district in which a sped es, group, 
etc., is most represented 2806. 8- Greet Hist. 
The parent-state of a colony., Hence Irons/, 
1568. 

1. Irenatus was the bishop of Lyons, the m. of 
Gau! Lingard. a. The m., London as a whole, as 
dist. from the City. b. Our m. of law, by which I 
mean Edinburgh Scott. 

Metropolitan (metrdjy litfiu), a. and sb. 
late ME. [ad. late L. met-opolitanus, L Gr, 
fSTjrpovoXlrtjt, fi fir)rp 6 noXjs.} A. adj. X. Be- 
longing to an ecc l esiastical metropolis. Also, 
pertaining to or characteristic of a metropolitan. 
149a 9, Of, pertaining to, or constituting a 

metropolis. Also, belonging to or character- 
istic of ' the metropolis (London). 2555. 8* 
Belonging to or constituting the mother coun- 
try 2806. 1*4- pg- (frbm x and e). Principal, 

chief -2686. 

1. M. bishop » B. x. a. At. city or town m Mb- 
rmofOLts. M. police 1 petfc* pertaining so London 
as a wbola. 

B. sb. f. Bed. [In Gr. firjrpotoXinjt t in I# 
metropolitanus.] A bishop hating thd over- 
sight of the bishops of a province ; In the West 
equivalent to ctrthbishop\ iti the Greek church 
ranking above an archbishop and below a 
patriarch ME. 9. A chief town or metropolis 
IS49- r MBTBpPOU, 9 U -JW " *i 

One who five# In a metropolis; one who has 
Metropolitan ideas 2795, fl« A oltlnea of the 
mother-city of a colony Osort, . 

Heoce Metmpo'Utaanta, the Office or see t( 
a m. bhhop. 
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MetropoUtc (mftvpJbit). 1598. [ad. 
bite L» motropolita, a. Or. prjtpowoKlrrfs, f. 

x. — Metropolitan B. x. to. 
A metropolis -1635. 

Metropalitical (metrfipfilteikai), «** 1541. 
[t med.L« metropoliticus , £ metsvpolita ; 900 
prec. ud -al.] x. &?jX. - Metropolitan 
A. 1. 9. - Methqpoutaw A. a. 1603. Hence 
MetropoU-ttoally adv. 

R Metrorrhagia (mitrorfii-dsifi). 1856. [mod. 
I*. f. Gr. p^rpa womb +- •pay (a breaking 
forth.] Path. Uterine haemorrhage. 
Metroscope (mJ-tTfiskfihp). 1855. [ad. F. 
nUtro scope, £ Gr. pi/Tpa womb; see -scope.] 

a. An instrument for examining the uterus. 

b. An instrument for listening to the sounds of 
the heart of the foetus during gestation. 

Metrotome (mPtrdtfrm). 1856. [f. Gr. 

pijrpa womb + •r 6 po * cutter.] A cutting 
instrument used In operating on the womb. 

-metry (repr. Gr. •perfia action or pro- 
cess of measuring, f. •pirptjt measurer, plrpov 
measure), A terminal element of sbs. correlative 
to sbs. in -meter, denoting spec, the process of 
measuring by the instrument * — meter*. A 
few such sbs. represent actual Greek words, as 
geometry, etc., or are formed on the analogy of 
these, as aerometry , etc.; many others, e. g. 
calorimetry, etc., are hybrid formations. 

Mettle (rae't’l), sb. (and a. ) Also fmetal. 
1581. [Orig. a var. of Metal sb."] z. 
Quality of disposition or temperament 1584. 
a. Of a horse, eta: Natural vigour and ar- 
dour ; spirit 159 6. 8- Of persons : Ardent or 

spirited temperament; courage 1581. 4. 

attrib . or ad]. Spirited, mettlesome, * game 
Now arch, and Sc. 1592. 

X. To try the spirit of men, of what m. they are 
made of Rogers. a. Her [a falcon's] m. makes her 
careless of danger Walton. 3. A Corinthian, a lad 
of m. Siiaks. Phrases. Too* on ox upon one’s m . : 
to be incited to do one’s best. To put or set (a per- 
son) on or upon his m., to put to his m., to try (a 
person’s) m.\ to test his powers of endurance or 
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Hence Me'ttled, Me-ttlesome ttdjs. full of m. 

Metm (me'Sm). 1594. (L., neut. of 

meus.l In phr, Meum and tuum : * mine and 
thine’; what is one’s own and what is an- 
other's: a pop. phrase used to express the 
rights of property. Also meum, tuum ; m. or 
tuum . 

[f Meurtri&re (mortri/r). x8oa. f Fr. ; fcm. 
of meurtrier murderer, murderous, f. meurtre.] 
A small loophole, large enough to admit the 
barrel of a rifle, gun, or musket, through which 
a soldier may fire, under cover. 

Metue, matse (mills, mitfz), zb. Now dial. m 
1523. [a. OF. muce muss e, mouet, mod. dial. 
muche hiding-place, etc., f. musser, muckier to 
hide (whence Michb vX') i. A gap in a fence 
or hedge through whicn hares, etc. habitually 

K ind through which they run, when hunted. 

ieC. b. trams/, and Jig. A loophole or 
means of escape 1529. 2. The * form * of a 

bare 1611. Meuse v. to go through a m. 
Meuse, Meute, ohs. ff. Mews, mute jfij.2.3 
Mew (mid), [OE. mkw str. masa; cf. 
mod.G. mbwe ; Du. meeuw fem.] A gull, tsp. 
the common gull, Lams canus ; a sea-mew. 
Mew (mid), xfi .2 ME. [a. F. muc fem., 
/bl, sb* t muer Mew v . 1 ] i . A cage for 
hawks, tsp. while ' mewing** or moulting, a. 
ta* A coop or cage in which fowls, etc. were 
confined for fattening, p. Now dial* a hreed- 
Ing-eaga late ME* 8 * fa* A place of con- 
finement -1629. b. A secret place; a den. 
Now ran late ME. 

a tbmf make of tba church*, for thejrre hewfces a 
mows Becut Phr. Inm. (rarely In the «.): Sa 
process of moelting 1 zlzafig * Phr. i/m m. 1 
hiding or confinement, cooped up. 

Mew, sfi.fi s set Mew int. 

Mew (mini), m* late ME. fa. F. muer to 
moult *-*L mmtare to change.] 1. a. trams. 
Of a hawk* tea : To moult, shod, or change 
(its feathers). Also in passim with the bird as 
subject. Now only mrck. tAlso trams/ and 
Jig. tv <M and Jmtr* To moult 153 *' t*« 

f^sna Of a atef; To east (his horns) ME. 

I*. Hjs Mbpln (Oupidl moweth Dasnw, As 


an Eagle mi 


moulting) her mi 
U 3 


renewing by the 


- _ ity youth &iltqn. £. trantf. 

One only suit to his backe which now is mewing 
FLarcwtR. a intr. When they (deer] cast their 
heads, they ere said to tnow Golssh. 

Mow (mid), «.* late ME. [f.MEWjfi. 2 ] X. 
trams. To put a hawk in a mew at moulting 
time; to keep up 1533. +0. To coop up 

(poultry, etc.) for fattening (rare) -1639. 8* To 
shut up, confine, enclose; to hide, conceal 

1450- 

s. Merlins, which sometimes she mewed in her own 
chamber 1640. a. truusf. Rich. I/T, 1. i. 132. 3. They 
keep me mew’d up here as they m. mad folkes 
Fletcher. 

Mew (mid), v. 3 ME. [Echoic ; see next. 
Cf. Miaow v.] intr. Of a cat, sea-birds, eta : 
To utter the sound represented by ' mew ’ . 
Also transf. of a person, b. trans. To express 
by mewing 1900. 

I heard the white- winged gulls mewing xooa. 

Mew (miii), int. and sb* 1596. [Echoic ; 
cf. Miaow,] x. int. Used to represent the cry 
of a cat. Also sb . as a name for this. ta. 
Used as a derisive exclamation -1633. 
i* I had rather be a Kitten, and cry m. [etc.] Shaks. 

Me-ward(s, orig. to me ward{s ■■ towards 
me : see -ward and Toward, Towards. 
Mewl(tni£l),z>. Also+mule. 1600. [Echo- 
ic; cf. MrAtJL v.] intr. a. To cry feebly like 
an infant; to make a whining noise. Also 
trans. with out. b. To mew like a cat. 

Mews (mi/ 7 z). late ME. [PI. of Mew rfi. a 5 
now construed as sing. 1 x. The royal stables 
at Charing Cross in London, built on the 
site where the royal hawks were formerly 
mewed. Now Hist. a. A set of stabling 
grouped round an open yard or alley. Also as 
pi. 1631. 

a. Mr. Turveydrop's great room, which was built 
into a m. at the back Dickens. 

Mexican (me*ksik&n). 1604. [ad. Sp. 
Mexican 0 (now written Mejicano), f. Mexico ; 
see -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Mexico. 

In various names of natural and artificial products, 
etc. as M. coca, an American herb, yielding a nu- 
tritious fodder. M. poppy, A rgemone next can*. 

B. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Mexico 
160*. 9. — Mexican dollar (see Dollar 4) 

1890. 

Mezentian (mfzcnjkn), a. 1837. [f. Me- 
zentius + -an.] Comparable to the action of 
Mezentius, a mythical Etruscan king, who 
bound living men to corpses, and left them to 
die of starvation (Viig. Ain. viii. 485-8). 

U Mezereon, -eum (mlzUTifa, -fim). 1477. 
[med.L. mezereon, ad. Arab, mdzaryun.] 
1. The low shrub Daphne Mezereon ; also 
called i Dutch m. a. Pharm. The dried bark 

cf the root of this plant, used in liniments 
1789. 8* attrib., as m root, etc. 1626. 
f] Mezuza(h (m&a-zfi). PI. mezuzoth 
(mfizi ViPp). 165a [Heb.; ■■ • door-post ’ (Deut 
vi, 9, etc.).] Among the Jews, a piece of 

E archment Inscribed on one side with the texts 
>cut. vi. 4-9 and xi. 13-21 and on the other 
with the divine name Shaddai, enclosed in a 
case and attached to the door-post 
Mezzanine (me-zdn/h). 1711. [a. F., ad. 
Il Mezzanine, dim. of mezzano middle : — L. 
medianut Median.] x. A low story between 
two higher ones, usually between the ground 
floor and the story above. Cf. Entresol. 
Also attrib. in m. floor, story. b. Tktatr. A 
floor beneath the stage. Also m. floor. 1850. 
a. A small window, leas in height than breadth, 
occurring in entresols and attics, etc. Also m. 
window. X73Z. 

[| Mezza voce (taeiJza^tJj), ado. 1775. 
[It, mezza moderate, half + voce VOICE.] 
Mus. Prop, a mezza voce s With 9 medium 
volume of sound. 

H Mezzo (me’dzJ, -t*e), tbX 183m Short for 
Mezzo-soprano, also attrib . as m. votes. 
Me*zzo, jfi.fi 1886. Short for Mezzotint. 
IjMe-zzo, a. i8xz, [It L. medims; see 
medium.] Mus. In m. forte rather loud, m. 
piano rather soft 

llltezso-rilievo (mrd m rAij’ve). PL -08. 
xco8. [It. mezzo hzM+riliovo B»t sb.} x. 
Hatf-renef; relief in which the fifvras ptojeet 
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half their true proportions, a. corner. A sculp- 
ture or carving in half-reiW 1665, 
Mezzo-soprano (me*4z* sjprfiTu, me’tsj), 
sb. and a. 1753* [It.; see Mezzo a. and 
Soprano.] Mus. a. The part intermediate 
in compass between the soprano and contralto ; 
b. a voice of this compass ; c. a person having 
such a voice. 

Mezzotint (me-tsjtint, me*(d)z0-) v sb. 1738. 
[Anglicised t Mezzotxnto.] x. » Mezzo- 
tinto x. Ohs. or arch. a. A method of en- 
graving on copper or steel, in which the surface 
of the plate is first roughened uniformly, the 
lights and half-lights being then produced by 
scraping away the * nap ' thus formed, and the 
untouched parts giving the deepest shadows. 
Also, a print produced by this process. 180a 
Hence Me*csotint v. to engrave in mezzotint 
1827 ; Me-aaotinter 1763. 

|| Mezzotinto (medzetimte, -ts-), sb. and a. 
1660. [Iu ; mezzo half, tinto tint] ti. A 
half-tint -1788. 9. — Mezzotint sb. a. 1661. 

a. Prince Rupert first shewed me how to grave la 
Mezzo Tinto Evu>yn. 

Mho(mfik). 1883. [Ohm spelt backwards; 
proposed by Lord Kelvin.] Elect r. The unit 
of conductivity, being the conductivity of a 
body whose resistance is one ohm. So Mho- 
meter (mp*xn?t3j), an instrument for measuring 
electrical conductivities. 

Mhorr (mps). Also m'horr, moh(o)r. 
1833. [Morocco Arabia] A West African 
gazelle, having annulatcd horns. It produces 
bezoar stones. 

Mi (mf). 1529. [Orig. the first syllable of L. 
mira ; see Gamut and Ut.] The third note in 
Guido's hexachords, retained in solmization as 
the third note of the octave. (In Tonic Sol-fa 
often written me.) 

M. L «■ Mounted Infantry. 

Miaow (micm), int. and sb. 1634. [Echoic. 
Cf. F. miaou.") The cry of a cat, or An imita- 
tion of iL Hence Miaow v. intr. 1632. 
Miargyrite (moiiaud^iroit). 1836. fad. G. 
miargynt, 1 Gr. p c/aw less 4* Apyvpm silver + 
-ITE. 1 a b.] Min . A Mack sulph-antimonide of 
silver, which contains less silver than red silver 
ore. 

|| Mias (moi'&s). sing and pi. 1840. [Dayak 
maias.] The orang-outang, Simia satyms. 
Miascite (mai-itskait). Also -cyte, -kite. 
1854. [ad. G. miaszit, f. Miask, in the Ural 
Mountains : see -ite 1 2 b.] Petrology. A rock 
essentially composed of orthodase, elaeolite, 
and dark mica. 

Miasm (mdi-sez’m). 1650. [a. F. miasma .] 
= nexL 

II Miasma (mai,® zm&). PL mia-sinata, 
mia’amas. 1665. [mod.L., a. Gr. piaopa 
pollution, f. picuvuv to pollute.] Infectious or 
noxious exhalations from putrescent organic 
matter; poisonous germs floating in the at- 
mosphere ; noxious emanations, tsp. malaria. 
Also fig. Hence Miawmal a. containing mias- 
matic effluvia or germs. Miasma-tic, Mia-s- 
mic, Mi&'smons adjs. having the nature of 
miasma, malarial. 

Miaul (mi| 5 *l), v. 1639. [ad. F. miauler, 
echoia] x. Intr. To call or cry as a cat. 9 . 
trans. To sing with a voice like that of a cat 
x86a. Hence Miau-ler. 

Mica (mci-kfi). 1684. [a. L. mica grain, 

crumb ; perh. erron. assoc, w. micare to shine. J 
Min. tx* A small plate 61 talc, selenite, or the 
like, found in the structure of a rock. In pi. 
-2803. 9 . Any one of a group of 


minerals composed essentially of silicate of 
aluminium combined with the silicates of 
other bases, e. g. soda, potash* and magnesia, 
and occurring in snvtifll glittering scales in 
granite, etc., or in crystals characterised by 
their perfect basal cleavage and their con- 
sequent separability into thm, transparent, and 
usually flexible laminae 1778. 

Como l; mu-powder, a form of dynamite to which 
the sOlosous murth to replaced by m. to fine scales; 
•schi* t, Ototot a slaty mecamorphk rock composed 
or quarts and m. Hence Mica*csous a. oontatotog 
" ^ m, | pertmntog to or of the nature of aL 
* 1), pL ot Mouse. 
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E Micella (mise-lfi). PI. micellae (-7). 1882. 
iuocI.Ln, dim* of L. mica crumb.] Biol. The 
y pot helical solid molecular aggregate of 
which N ttgeli considered the organised struc- 
tures of plants to consist. Hence Mice*llar a . 
Michael (moi kal). OE. [repr. Heb. 

Mtkhdil, lit. * who is like God?' Gr. Mix^A, 
L. Michael.'] 2. The name of one of the 
archang Is. fa. — Michaelmas. -x6aa. 8* 
As a common Christian name of men ME. 

x. The /cast of St. M., St. M ichaeCs day s Michael, 
mat Order of St. At. and St. George: an English 
civil order of knighthood instituted in 1818, now a 
reward for distinguished services in the colonies and 
abroad. 

Michaelmas (mikalm&s). [OE. Sanct 
Micheles m jesse , ME. michet masse : see prec. 
and MassjiM] The feast of St. Michael. 29 
Sept., an English quarter-day. Also attrih. 

Comb. : Af. geese, rent\ ill. daisy, a sea-starwort. 
(a) wild aster ( Aster Tripoli urn) \ (b) one of several 
garden asters bearing masses of purplish flowers; 
M. day = Michaelmas ; M. eve, the evening before 
M.t M. term, a term or session (beginning soon 
afier M.) of the High Court of Justice in England ; 
and also of Oxford, Cambridge, and other universi- 
ties. Old M. day : the day that was 39 Sept, before 
the New Style was adopted | from 2900 onwards 
this has been 1a Oct. 

Mlche (mitj), v. Now dial \ late ME. [app. 
a. OF. muckier, mucicr to hide, also intr. to 
skulk.] ti. traits . To pilfer -1570. a. intr. 
To shrink or retire from view ; to skulk. Also 
const, off. 1558. b. To play truant 1580. 
So MPcher, ta secret or petty thief ME.-X823; 
tone whoskulksabout forimproperor dishonest 
purposes -1630; a truant (now dial.) 1530. 
f MPchcry, pilfering, thievishness ; cheating. 
tMiching malicho. 1603. Usu. explained 
as ‘skulking mischief' (Miche v ., Sp. mal- 
hecho misdeed) ; but form, origin, and meaning 
are uncertain. 

Marry this is Myching Mnllico, that meanes Mis- 
chcefe II ami. in. li. 246 (1st Qo.). 

Mickle (mi’k’l), muckle (mr-k’l), a., sb 
and adv. Obs. exc. dial, and arch. [Com. 
TeuL : OE. mice l (also mycel) : — OTeut. 
*mikilo -, corresp. to Gr. peyako-, lengthened 
stem of fiiyat great For the phonology see 
N.E.D.] A. adj. x. — Great a. a. A great 
quantity or amount of; Much a. OE. B. 
absol. and sb. 1. The adj. used ah sol. A great 
quantity or amount; much OE. ta. sb. Size, 
stature ; bigness -162a. 3* A large sum or 

amount. Chiefly in proverb. Many a little (or 
f ickle) makes a mickle. 1599. C. adv. Greatly ; 
by far OE. 

Micklemote, -gemote (mi-k’lmJut, -go- 
mJut). [repr. OE. mice l gemdt ; see Mickle a. 
and Moot sb . 1 ] OP. Hist. The great council 
or parliamentary assembly under the Anglo- 
Saxon kings. 

Micracoustic (maikr&kou'gtik). 1683. [a. 
F. micracoustique , f. Gr. pinpbt small + ukov- 
ctikus Acoustic «.] A. adj. Making weak 
sounds audible 1855. tB. sb. An instrument 
which magnifies small sounds -1704. 

Micro- (mai'kro), bef. a vowel micr->, 
repr. Gr. pi/cpo -, comb. f. pun pus small. 

z. Prefixed to a sb. to indicate relatively small size 
or extent, as microbacillus, .bacterium , gamete, etc. 
Mi’cr oblast [-blast], Biol. ■ microcyte . || Micro- 

co'ccus, pi. -cocci (•kp'kxsi), [Gk. * 6 * em berry], 
Biol, any one of a large genus of non-ciliated bacteria. 
Mi'crocyte [-cytk], Path . a minute red blood -cor- 

f mscle.^ Microfe'lsite, Geol. and Min. a form of 
dgite incapable of resolution under the microscope. 

|| nicrolepido'ptera, sb. pi. Entom. a collector's 
term for certain small moths. MPcrolite. Mi’cro* 
lith [Gr. klOor stone]^ Petrolary, the microscopic 
scicular particles contained in the glassy portions of 
felspar, hornblende, etc. Micro-OTganiam, Biol, a 
microbe. Mi'crophyte [Gr. +vt 6 v plant], a micro- 
scopic plant, esp. a bacterium, Ml'crosome [Gr. 
outaa body], a name for certain small granules which 
abound in vegetating cells of protoplasm. Microzo'o- 
spore, Bot. a minute motile spore. 

s. Prefixed to sbs. and derived adjs. to denote 
'microscopic* in the sense 'with the microscope', 

1 revealed by the microscope * ; as, a. micro-chemistry 
(hence -chcmic adi., etc.), -crystallography, -gtbtogy 
(hence -geological adj., - geologist ), etc., branches of 
research earned on by means of microscopic exami- 
nation f b. micro-foliation, - structure , properties re- 
vealed by the mioroecope; so micro-crystalline , 
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-granite ; C. micro-section, -slide, objects prepared 
tor study with the microscope. 

3. Pkys. and /WA. in she. of mod.L. form In -to, 
compounded with Gr. names for different parts or 
functions of the body, and signifying arrested de- 
velopment of the part or function in question, as 
jlMicrophtha'lmla (also Mi'crophthalmy) (Gr. 
ii 4 > 6 aJiu. 6 s), * a Disease in the Eyes, the having little 
Eyes ' (Bailey) 1 hence Micropnfna'lxnlc a. ||Mi- 
cro’psia [Gr. -o^ia kind of vision], the state of vision 
in which objects appear smaller than natural. 

4. Forming adjs. with sense ' containing or 


of some object or constituent in minute form, quantity, 
or degree , as Mi'crodont [Gr. Uovr-, 0601k), A not. 
having small or short teeth. Microphy'Uons 
[Gr. ^uAAox], Bot. having small leaves. Micro*, 
podal, -ic, -OUB [Gr. iro8. t trove foot] small-footed. 
Mi'croseme [Gr. arjfia signl (of a skull) having an 
orbital index below 83. Microsty'lous a., Bot. 
having a short »t\ la 

5. a. Physics. Prefixed to the name of a unit to 
form a name for one. millionth part of that unit, as 
micro-ampere , -coulomb , farad, gramme, -litre, 
-millimetre, -ohm } -volt, -weber . b. Micro-milli- 
metre, (a) one-millionth of a millimetre { (b) Bot. one- 
thousandth of a millimetre. 

6. Prefixed to names of instruments, as: Micro- 
tasimeter, an instrument for measuring infinitesimal 
pressure. Micro-telephone, a telephone constructed 
to render aud.ble very weak sounds. 

Microbe (m oik r<*»b). z88i. Also ||micro— 
bion, pi. -ia 1883. [a. F. microbe (Sddillot, 

1878), f. Gr. puicpos small -l- fiiat life,] Biol. 
An extremely minute living being, whether 
plant or animal ; chiefly applied to the bacteria 
causing diseases and fermentation. Hence 
Micro'bial, Micro ’bian, Micro'bic adjs. of or 
pertaining to microbes ; due to microbes. 
Microblcide (maikrJ»»*bisaid). 1885. [f. 

Microbe 4- -(i)cide *.] Biol. A. sb. Some- 
thing that kills microbes 1887. B. adj. Micro- 
bicidal. Hence Micro'biddal a. pertaining to 
the killing of microbes. 

Microbiology (maikrob3i|^15d^i). 1885. 
[Micro- x.] Biol. The science which treats of 
micro-organisms. Hence Microbiolo*gical a. 
Microbiologist. 

|| Microcephalic (maiknwlfse’lik), a. 1856. 
[ ult. f. Gr. puepbs small + /ct<pakij head.] Path. 
and Anthropol. Having an abnormally small 
head. So Microcephalous , a. 1840. Micro- 
cephaly 1863. 

Mi crocline (mai’kwklom). 1849. [ad. G. 
mikroklin , f. Gr. puicp 6 t 4* tckivtiv to incline, as 
indicating that the angle between its cleavage 
plane differs a little from 90 degrees. ] Min. A 
green and blue variety of felspar. 

Microcosm (markrdfcpz’m). ME. [ad. F. 
microcosms , ad. med.L. microcosmus , ad. late 
Gr. fiucpfc tebapos.'] x. The ‘little world* of 
human nature; man as an epitome of the 
' great world * or universe. a. Hence, any 
community or other complex unity, viewed as 
an epitome of the world 156a. b. A 1 minia- 
ture' representation of 1808. t3- Alch. The 
philosopher's stone X477. 

s. '1 he doctrine of a constant analogy between uni- 
versal nature, or the macrocosm, and that of man, or 
the m. Hallam. Hence tMicroco*sm&l a. 

Microcosmlc (maikrokf&mik), a. 1783. 
[f. Microcosm + -ic.] x. Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a microcosm z8x6. a. M. 
salt [ — L. sal microcosmicus (Bergmann)J : a 
phosphate of soda and ammonia, orlg. de- 
rived from human urine, and much used as a 
blow-pipe flux. So Microco*mmleal a. 1570. 
tMi crocosmo'grapby. 1606. [f. Micro- 
cosm 4 * -(o)qraphy. j The description of the 
‘ microcosm ' or man -1628. 

Micrography 1658. [f. 

Micro- a + -graphy.] 1. The description or 
delineation of microscopic objects, a. a. The 
art or practice of writing in microscopic charac- 
ters. b. Path. Abnormally small handwriting, 
as a symptom of nervous disorder. 1899. 
Hence Micro’grapher, one addicted to m. 
Mlcrogra*phlc a. of or pertaining to m. ; 
minutely written (as symptomatic of nervous 
disorder). 

Microilthic (meikrilrjrik), a. 187a. [f. 

, Gr . pi iep 6 t 4- Aiflot stone ; see -ic.] Antiq. 
pCfensisting or constructed of small stones ;transf. 
of aperiod.a people, etc. (opp. to MboautHTc). 
Mlcrological (maikr^dgikfil), a. 1847. 
[f. Microlooy 4- -ICAL.J t. Characterised 
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by minuteness of investigation or discussion 
2879. o- Of or pertaining to the study of 
minute objects ; belonging to MlCROLOG Y & 
Hence Microlo'gically adv . 

Micrology (meikr^*iddgi). 1656, [ad. Gr. 
/unpokoyla, f. putepb t small 4* -A oyla; see 
-LOGY.] 1. The discussion or Investigation of 
petty affairs j * hair-splitting', a. (After Micro- 
scope.) That part of science which relates to 
the examination of minute objects ; a treatise 
on micros copio objects 1849. Micro'logist, 

one versed in m. (sense a). 

Micromere (mai*kmml*j). 1877. [f. 
Micro- x + Gr. pipot part.] Embryology. 
The smaller of the two masses into which the 
vitellus of the developing ovum of Lame lli- 
branchiata divides (cf. Macromkre). Hence 
MicromeTal, Microme*ric adjs. of or pertain- 
ing to the m. 

Micrometer (maikrjrmftw). 1670. [ad. F. 
micro mitre, f. Gr. pun put 4 - pirpov ; see 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring 
minute objects or differences of dimension, x. 
An astronomical instrument applied to tele- 
scopes for measuring very small angular dis- 
tances. a. An instrument applied to the 
microscope for measuring small objects 1790. 
3. An instrument used in machine-construction, 
watchmaking, etc., for obtaining extreme 
accuracy in measurement; also m. calliper\s, 
gauge 1884. 

at i rib. and Comb., as m. celt, eye-piece , etc; m. 
balance, a balance for ascertaining minute weights, 
esp. in weighing coins; m.-microscppe, an apparatus 
for reading and subdividing the divisions of large 
astronomical and geodetical instruments ; m. screw, 
a screw attached to optical and other instruments for 
the exact measurement of very small angles. Hence 
Microme*tric. -&1 a. pertaining to or of the nature 
of a m. s carried on by or resulting from the use of a 
m. Microme-trically adv. Micrometry, 
ihe measurement of minute objects! the use of the m. 

Micron, xnikron (moi’krpn). 1892. [ad. 
Gr. puKpbv Adj. neut.] The one-millionth part 
of a metre ; denoted by the symbol p. 

Micronesian (maikmnf J in). 1896. [f. 
Micronesia (intended to mean * the region of 
small islands ’), f. Gr. puepbt 4- yyjaot 4- -an.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to Micronesia (a group 
of small islands in the western region of the 
North Pacific, including the Caroline, Ladrone, 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands, etc.), its in- 
habitants, language, etc. B. sb. A native of 
Micronesia; the language of the Micronesians. 

Microphone (markriffun). 1683. [f. Gr. 
futepbs 4- <pwyrj sound.] z. An instrument by 
which small sounds can be intensified. b. 
spec. An instrument by means of which 
the telephone is made to reproduce faint 
sounds with added intensity 1878. Hence 
Micropbo'nic a . ; sb. pi. the science of magni- 
fying sounds. Micro*phonous a. having the 
property of augmenting weak sounds. 

Ml crophonograph (mai ki<?tf*>’nJgraf). 
1897. [f. as prec. + Phonograph. 1 An instru- 
ment combining the principles of the micro- 
phone and the phonograph, designed for ren- 
dering sound audible to deaf-mutes. 

Microphotograph (mai>kr^fJta*h! r graf). 

1858. [Micro-x.J x. A photograph reduced 
to microscopic size. 0. — photomicrograph 
i860. Hence Microphotogra*phic a. Micro- 
pbotogra’phlcally adv. 

Microphotogmphy (mai>krtftt^*grtfi). 
1858, [t Micro- + photography.] x. The 
art or process of making microphotographs, 
a. — Photomicrography 1858. 

Micropyle (moi-kr^pail). 1821. [a. F., L 
Gr. fwepbt 4* wvktt gate.] x. Bot. The fora- 
men in the integument of an ovule, by which 
the pollen penetrates to the apex of the nucleus 
or radicle. Also, the corresponding external 
aperture in the mature seed. a. Z00L A special 
opening in a female oell for the entrance of the 
fertilizing cell 1859. Hence Micropylar m. 

Microscope (mai*kriAk^p). 1656. Jad.mod. 
L. micrescopium, L Gr. funpbt 4 > omomttv to look; 
see -scope.] x. An Optical Instrument, con- 
sisting of a lens or a combination of lenses (or, 
rarely, also of mirrors) by which objects are so 
magnified that details Invisible to the naked 
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eye are clearly revealed. Also transf. and fig. 
a. Astron . (Also Nicrosco*pium.) A coasielU* 
lion south of Capricorn 175a. 

1. Lucemal , talar, oxy-hydrogen microscopes : 
Instruments of the nature of the magic lantern, ill u- 
minated by a lamp, the sun, and an ox y -hydrogen 
limelight respectively. fig. The critic Eye, that 
m. of Wit, Sees hairs and pores Pore. Hence 
Miero*SCoplst, one skilled in the uae of the m. 
Micro'scopy, the an or practice of using the m. 1 
the science of the microscopist. 

Microscopic (maikrdskppik), a . 1680. [ad. 
mod.L. mieroseopievs ; see Microscope and 
-ic.] 1. « Microscopical a. x. Now rare 

exc. fig. 1779. *• Possessing or exercising the 

functions of a microscope 1680. 8. So minute 

as to be invisible or indistinct without the use 
of a microscope c 1760. 

t. fig. A m. self-examination 1850. a. Why has 
not Man a m. eye? For this plain reason, Man is 
not a Fly Pore. 3. fig . Turners m. touch Kurkin. 

Microscopical (maikrdskppik&l), a. 1664. 
[f. as prec. + -AL.] x. Pertaining to the mi- 
croscope or its use; resembling wnat pertains 
to a microscope, a. * Microscopic 3. Now 
rare. 1665, Hence Microsco'pically adv. 

Microseism (maikrasu’z'm). 1887. [f. 

Gr. fuiep'jf + ceiapos "shaking.] A faint 
earthquake tremor. So Microsei'smic, -al 
a. 1877. Microaei ainograph, an instrument 
for recording microseisms 1881. Mlcroaeismo*- 
logy, -o*metry. 

Microape-ctroscope. 1867. [f. Micro- + 
Spec tkoscope. ] A combination of the micro- 
scope and spectroscope devised for the ex- 
amination of the absorptive spectrum of very 
minute quantities of substances. 

Microspore (mci’kr^spd»j). 1856. [Micro- 
x. 1 l. Rot. and Path. A parasitic fungus 
which has small spores, characteristic of ring- 
worm. 9. Bot. One of the small (quasi-male) 
spores of certain cryptogams ; opp. to Macro- 
spore 1858. 3. Zool. A spore-like form in 

Protozoa 1883. So || Micro *«poron (in sense x) 
1876. Mbcrospora'nge, -a'ngium Bot. a cap- 
sule containing microspores 1881. 

Microtome (marknfid'im). 1856. [f. Gr. 

fUKpus + •rofiot that cuts, f. rap-, rep-. root of 
ripve iv.] An instrument for cutting extremely 
thin sections for microscopic work. Micro- 
to'iulc, -al a . , Micro'tomist, Micro’tomy. 

II Microzoa (maikrazJui), sb. pi. In sing, 
•coon (-c<J«’yn). 1863. Tmod.L., f. Gr. 

puepbt + ($ov animal.] Zool. A general name 
for infusoria, rotifers, etc. Hence Microzo*al, 
Microcode adjs. of the nature of, containing, or 
consisting of m. 

Microzyme (maikrazaira). Also mlcro- 
xyma (maikrozaPmft). 1870. ff. Micro- x + 
Gr. tvpLTj yeast.] Biol. A zymotic microbe, to 
whose presence are attributed epidemic and 
other zymotic diseases. 

Micturition (miktiurijan). 1725. [f. L. 

micturire , drsiderative vb. f. mict-, mind-, 
mtngen. ] The desire to make water ; a mor- 
bid frequency in the voiding of urine. Often 
erron. : The action of making water. 

Mid (mid), a., sb.\ and adv. [Com. Teut. 
and Indo-Eur. : OR midd : — OTeut. • medjo- 


s— Indo-Eur. +medhyo-, whence Skr. madhya , 
Gr. pia(a)ot, L. medius.] A. ad/, x. Ex- 
pressing aiijectively the sense : (The) middle 
or midst of, (Now usu. hyphened.) 9. Oc- 
cupying a central, medial, or intermediate posi- 
tion. Now usu. superseded by Middle a. late 
ME. 3. Phonetics. Of a vowel-sound ; Pro- 
duced with the tongue or part of it in a middle 
position, between high and low 1876. B. sb . 1 
Ohs. exc. dial. The aaj. used absol, — Middle sb. 
ME. fC. adv . In the middle -1576. 

A. k. The plough WU in m. -furrow stayed Scott. 
Comb, j m^canter, •channel, -ocean, season, etc. 
M. 'brain, the middle segment of the hrain t — Mmin. 
apHAioNt -breast Kntom.. the underside of the 
mesothorax t -totality , the middle of theduntjon 

of the totality ef an eclipse t -wicket In Crkket, the 
iddimu or hb position cm the off-dde 1 also m.» 
wicket ofF, On m Mio-oft, Mid-on. The M.- Victorian 
style of domestic architecture 190a. a. In the m.- 
deys of autumn Kiuni Comb. \ m. -gut. the mesen- 
teron 1 -iron Golf, an Iron with medium loft 1 also a 
Stroke made with this? •spoon Golf, a spoon of 
-watch, the middle watch 1 -work- 


Inge, working* with other workings above and below 
in the same mine or colliery. 

Mid, sb.* 1797* Joe* shortening of Mid- 
shipman. 

tMid, prep\ (adv.). [Com. Tent.: OE. 
mid, cogn. w. Gr. perd (see Meta-). In 14th 
c. superseded by With.] - With in all 
senses, except that of * against ’ (as in to fight 
with)- ME. 

Mid, 'mid (mid), firefi* 1808. Poet.aphe- 
sis of Amid. 

tMid-age. 1440. [£, Mid a. + Age /A] - 
Middle age -1757. 

Midair. 1667 (Milton), The tract between 
the clouds and the part of the atmosphere near 
the ground : chiefly in phr. in mid air. 

Midas (mai’daes). 1568. [a. L., Gr. Mt8ar.] 
x. The name of a fabled king of Phrygia, whose 
touch turned everything (including his food) 
into gold. Apollo gave him ass’s ears for 
being dull to the charm of his lyre. Hence 
allusively. Also attrib. 9. Midas's ear : the 
shell of a gastropod, Auricula Mid x 1713. 

x. Thou gaudie gold. Hard food for M. Shaks. 
The M. finger of the State Cuwpkr. 

Mid-course. 1513. (f. Mid a. + Course.] 
The middle of one s or its course. 

Midday (mi d, (Vi ; stress vai lable). [OE. 
middxg (Mid a.. Day jA ),1 s. The middle of 
the day; noon. ta. The South -1604. 

t. Ere mid-day arriv'd In Eden Milt, attrib, and 
Comb., ns m -acnotions, • dinner , -post, -splendour, 
etc. Also tm. devil, fiend, transf. of Vulg. deemo- 
nium meridianum Ps. xcli]. 6, for which the Eng. 
Bible has ' the destruction that wasteth at noonday . 

Midden (mi'd’n). Now dial, (rarely arch.). 
ME. [Of Scand. origin; cf. Da. mpdding , 
altered f. mggdynge, f. meg (see Muck sb. 1 ) + 
dvnge heap.] x. A dunghill. Also fig, 9. 
Short for Kitchen-middln 1866. 

Mlddenstead (mi*d’nsted). 1607. [f. Mid- 
den + Stead.] The place where a dunghill 
is formed ; a laystall. 

Mlddest (mi*dest), a. super l. 1590. [f. 

Min a. + -est.J Most central; in the 
middle. 


Middle (mi‘d’ 1 ). [OR middel, midi- adj. 
: — WGer. +middil-, f. *middi - : — OTeut. 
+tncdjo - Mid a . ] A. adj. Not in predicative 
use. 1. (Orig. in supcrl.) Used of that member 
of a group or sequence, or that part of a whole, 
which has the same number of members or 
parts on each side of it. b. Of a point or line : 
Equidistant from the extremities, late ME. tc. 
Average, mean -1790. a. Intermediate, inter- 
vening (see quots.) MR 8. In partitive con- 
cord : — * (The) middle or middle part of ; 
mid.* Now rare. OE. 4. Philology, a. Gram. 
Intermediate between active and passive : 
primarily (after Gr. piaij 8 ib 0 f<nt, ptaov fifj pa), 
the designation of a voice of Gr. verbs express- 
ing reflexive or reciprocal action or intrans. 
conditions, b. Prefixed (after G. mi/tel-) to the 
name of a language, to denote a period in its 
history intermediate between those called Old 
and New or Modem, as in Midd le-E ngl ish (see 
English sb . 1 1 b), etc. 5. Geol , . Prefixed to the 
designation of a formation or period, to denote 
a subdivision intermediate between two others 


called 1 Upper’ and * Lower ’ 1838. 

1. That m. time of life which is happily tempered 
with the warmth of youth Goldsm. M. brother , 
sister, ton, etc. {legal) \ the second in age cf three 
brothers, etc. M. price (Stock Exchange) 1 the price 
intermediate between a jobber's buying and yelling 


intermediate between a jobber • buying 1 
prices. a. They . .speed the race, And spurring see 
decrease the m. space Dryobn. Men of a m. con- 
dition South. A m. opinion 178a. A man of m. 
stature Scott. 3. Neuer since the m. Summers 
spring Met we Shaks. 4 M. liaa shale 1838. 

.Special collocations, m, C Mus., the note on thefirst 
ledger line below the treble atave or above the ba»s 
stave ; m. deck, the deck between the upper and 
lower decks? m. distance (aee D«tahc«) : m.oar, 
the tympanum? M. Empire ■ Middle Kingdom \ 
m. micer, the second finger t m. ground NauL, 
a shallow place, formerly a bank or bar ? Painting " « 
middle distance ? M. Kingdom, a name for the xB 
provinces of China proper, or the whole Chmeee Em- 
pire :m. line (a) M**/..elme dividing the ship exactly 
lathe middle t (to Croquet, the line of hoops placed m 
the m. of the lawn I m. pasaage, the m. portion (ae. 
the part consisting of sea travel) of the journey of a 
slave carried from Africa to America ! m. pointed a. 
Arch., a name for Decorated Gothic? m. post, w 


Carpentry** Kino- tost 5 nu apace Printing, a apace 
intermediate in sixe between 'thick* ana 'thin'i 
M. States, the States which originally formed the 
m. part of the United States, intermediate between 
New England and the Southern States, namely, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware? 
M. Temple (see Temfls) ? m. term Logic, the term 
which is common to the premisses of a syllogism, and 
disappears in the conclusion ? m. tint Pointing, ' a 
mixed tint in which bright colours never predominate* 
(Kairholt) ; m. wall, a partition wall ; m. watch 
Naut., the watch from midnight to 4 a.m. ? m.- 
weigbt, a man of average weight, etp. a boxer whose 
weight is from 1 1 St. 6 to xo aL 7 1 m. wicket *= mid- 
wicket (see Mid a.). 

B. sb. x* The middle point or part OE. a. 

Midst sb. a. Nowonlyin relation loan action, 
etc. OR 3. The middle part of the human 
body ; the waist OR 4. A mean between two 
extremes ME. ts- Something intermediate 
-1667, 6. si lift for various terms, as middle 
term , voice 1818. 7. Naut. — middle ground 

1702. 8. Football. A return of the bcul from 

one of the wings to mid-field in front of the 
goal 1899. o- (Orig. m. article .) A newspaper 
article on some social, ethical, or literary sub- 
ject, such as is in some journals placed between 
the leading articles and the reviews 1862. 

x. Canst thou. . Murthcr thy breath in m. of a word T 
Shaks. See, there come people downe by the m. of 
the land Judg, ix. 37. a. I have often been slopped 
in the middle of a speech Jova kt i. 3. A long Wigg 
that reaches down to his M. Addison. 4. 1 he rights 
of men are in a sort of m. Burke. 

Middle (mi*dT) y v. 1841. [f. Middle jA] 

1. Naut . (trzns.) To fold or double in the 
middle. 9. techn. To place in the middle 
1883. 8, trans. in Football. To return fthe 

ball) from one of the wings to mid-field in 
front of goal ; to centre. Also absol. 18 71. 
Middle age, sb. late MR I. The period 
between youth and old age. a. The M. Age 
(1631), now usu. the M. Ages (1722) : the 
period intermediate between ‘ancient’ and 
' modern ’ times ; in early use, from c 500 to 
c 1500 ; now loosely, the four centuries after 
A. D. 1000. 3. attrib ., quasi-**//, (with 

hyphen). Belonging to the Middle Ages; 
mediaeval 1753. So Middle-aged *. of middle 
age ; characteristic of middle-aged people 1676 ; 
tmediaeval 1710-1845. 

Middle class, sb. 18 ia. The class of 
society between the ' upper ’ and the 1 lower ’ 
class. Now usu.pl. Also attrib. (with hyphen), 
b. Used as adj. Characteristic of the middle 
classes ; having the characteristics of the middle 
classes. (Depreciative.) 1803. 

attrib., as in m. education, life. etc. ; m. exami- 
nation, an early name of the 'local examination 
(Local a. a c) ; m. schools, schools for the middle 
classes, intermediate between primary schools and 
the great public schools. 

Middle earth. ME. l. (Perversion of ME* 
middtlerd, alteration of midden erd (OR mid- 
dangeard ).] The earth as placed between 
heaven and hell. Now only arch., occas. 
applied to the real world as dist. from fairy- 
land, + 9 . Sea of middle earthy middle earth 
sea, the Mediterranean -1613. 

s. That maid is born of middle edrth, And may of 
man be won Scott. 

Middleman (mi’d’lm&i). 16x6. [f. Mid- 
dle *. + Man sbj] ti. Mil . One of the sol- 
diers in the fifth or sixth rank in a file of xo 
deep -1696. a. One who takes a middle 
course 1741. 3. (Orig. two words.) A person 
standing in intermediate relation to two parlies 
concerned in some matter of business ; usu. in 
an unfavourable sense. Chiefly applied to 
traders as intermediate between producers and 
consumers. X795. b. In lrdand, one who 
leases land, and sub-lets it again at an ad- 
vanced rate x8osl 

%. The Metcalfes. .wore middlemen between the 
vendors end the vendees 1805. 

Middlemost (mi'dTm^tst), a. Now some* 
what rare. ME. [f. Middle a. 4- -most.] 
That is in the very middle, or nearest the 
middle. Now only with ref. to position. 
Mlddler (mi'd’lai). 1531. [£. Middle a 
4 --ER 1 .] ft. An lntermediaiy, mediator 
-1675* a* The workman who performs the 
middle one of three operations in the prepara- 
tion of flax 1847. 
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middle way 

Middle way* ME* L A count between 
two extremes. Cf. mod.L. via media , 9. 
The middle of the way 1633. b. Used advb. 
Half-way, on the way 1568. 

Middling (mi-dliij), sb. 1543. [Frob. orig. 
£ Mid a. -I* -UNO 1 ; now the adj. used absol. 
or ellipt] ti. Something intermediate; a 
middle term -1620. 9. pi, Fins of medium 

size 2543. a. Pi* Used as a trade name for the 
middle one 01 three grades of goods; e. g. 
U.S. of cotton 1793 ; of flour or meal 2842. 4. 
U.S. The portion of a hog between the ham 
and the shoulder 2859. 

Middling (mi'dMig), a. and ado. 1456. 
[App. of Sc. origin ; prob. f. Mid a . or Mid- 
dle a . + -ling V) A. adj. +1. Intermediate 
between two things; forming a mean -1767 
9. Of medium size; moderately large. Now 
colloq. or vulvar. 1596. +b. Average. Hume. 

3. Comm. Used to designate the second of 
three grades of goods 1550. b. Moderately 
good, mediocre 2652. 4. Belonging to the 

middle classes 2693. 

3- b. The abundant consumption of m. literature 
M. Arnold. 4. The m. classes Scott The m. 
strata of society 1897. 

B. ad'>. (Now chiefly colloq.) 2. Moderately, 
fairly, tolerably 1729. 9. Fairly well ; chiefly 

predie atvoely, not very well in health 18 10. 

1. A m. good Anvil Dk Fox. a. ‘Howde dot’ 

• Middling ' replies Mr. George Dickens. Hence 
Meddlingly adv. 

Middy (mi'di). colloq. 1833. [£ Mid sb. 2 - 
+ -Y *.] A midshipman. 

| Mid-earth. 1559. — Middle earth. 
Mid-feather. 1748. 2. Salt-making. A 

partition in a furnace dividing the flue into two 
chambers. 9. Mining . A support for the 
centre of a tunnel 2897. 

Mid-field, late ME. The middle of the 
fleld. Now chiefly In Football. 

Midge (micla;). [OE. mycg masc., myege 
wk. fem. 1 — OTeut. *mvgjo-z, *mugjdn-j] 1. 
A popular name given to many small gnat-like 
Insects; by some restricted to the Chirono- 
midx. b. A diminutive person 2796. 9 . The 

try of various fishes 1832. 

Midget (mudjet). 2865. [f. Midge + -et.] 
An extremely small person ; spec, such a person 
exhibited as a curiosity ; transf. anything very 
small of its kind ; also attrib . So MPdgety a. 
very small Jane Austen. 

A little m. of a man Mrs. H. B. Stows. 
Mid-heaven. 1594. I* Astron. and Astral. 

l. The meridian ; the point of the ecliptic on 
the meridian. a. The midst of the heavens 

X 622 . 

a. Or how the Sun shall in mid Heav*n stand still 
Milt. 

U Midinette (mid*ne*t). 2909. [F., f. midi 

mid-day + dinette light dinner.] A Parisian 
shop-giil, esp. a milliner's assistant 
Midland (mi’dland). 1555. [f. Mid a, + 
Land.] A. sb. The middle part of a country. 
Also pi. the middle counties of England. B. 
adj. 2. Situated inland; remote from the sea 
1601. b. Belonging to the Midlands 2837. 9. 
w Mediterranean a. 2. 1*579. 

x. M. counties (of England) t the counties south of 
the Humber and Mersey and north of the Thames, 
except Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex, Hertford- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and the counties bordering on 
Wales. b. M. dialect, the dialect spoken in the 

m. counties. S. Lancashire, the Welsh border, Lin- 
colnshire, and E. Anglia. a M. eta, die Mediter- 
ranean Sea. O'er the blue W. waters with the gale, 
Betwixt the Syrtes and soft Sicily Matt. Arnold. 

Mid leg; 159a [Mid a.] x. The middle of 
the leg. b. advb To the middle of the leg 
1829. 9. j E ntom. One of the Intermediate or 
second pair of legs of an insect z 826. 

Mld-lent. Z450. At. (Sunday), the 4th 
Sunday in Lent 

M i d mo st (mi’dmtfest). [OE. midmost , 
formed with suffix -EST on WGer. *middjnmo, 
OTeut. +midjunw- t superl of *medjo- Mid 0. 
From 17th o. assist, to -most.] A adj i. 
That is in the very middle. b. absol. The 
midmost part, late ME. 9. In partitive con- 
cord t The middle or midst of 2807, 8. Most 

intimate. Hawthorne. 
a b. From the m. of Ida Swmvuiunt. 1. High In 


1248 

the m. city tha horse pours forth from iu side Warriors 
arm^d BoWkn. 

B. adv . In the middle or midst 270a b. 
prep. In the middle or midst of 1867. 
b. M. the beating of the steely sea Morris. 

Midnight (mrdnait). (OE. midniht , f. 
Mid a. + Night,] 2, The middle of the 
night ; 12 o'clock at nigbt. a. transf. and fig. 
Intense darkness ; a period of intense darkness 
159 3. 3. attrib. Of or pertaining to midnight, 

occurring at midnight, meeting at midnight, 
late ME. ; dark as midnight 2602. 

1. Tis now dead m. Shaks, a. The dark m. of 
papacy 1665. 3. Survey this M. Scene YounO. The 
m. tram from Liverpool-street to Norwich 1905. 

attrib . and Comb., as m. oil, used fig. in phr. to 
bum (etc.) the tn. oil, to sit up or work after m. ; nx. 
sun, the sun as Seen in the Arcdc regions at m. 

Wee spend our mid-day sweat, our mid-night oyle 
Quarles. 

Midnoon (midn£n ; stress variable). Now 
rare or Obs. 1580. [f. Mid a. + Noon, after 

midday, midnight , to corrcsp. to afternoon, 
forenoon .] Midday ; noon. 

Gentlewoemen. . who begin their morning at mid< 
noone Lyly. 

Mid-o*flf. 1881. [Short for mid-wicket off : 
see Mid a.] Cricket, A fieldsman on the off- 
side, in front of the batsman and near the 
bowler. Also the place where he stands. 
Mid-O'll. 1882. (Cf. prec.] Cricket . A 
fieldsman on the on-side, in front of the bats- 
man and near the bowler. Also the plaoe 
where he stands. 

U Midrash (mi ’drgej). FI. midraahim (mid- 
rfi-Jfm). 26x3. [Heb. ;« 'commentary* (a 
Chron. xxiv. 37, R. V.).] An ancient Jewish 
homiletic commentary on some portion of the 
Hebrew scriptures, in which allegory and 
legendary illustration were fieely used. Hence 
Midra'shic a. 

Midrib (mi'drib). 2696. [f. Mid 0. + Rib.] 
fz. In phr. m. deep, up to the middle of the 
ribs (of a horse) -1807, 9. Bot. A principal 

rib continuous with the petiole extending 
through the middle of the blade of a leaf 2776. 
Hence Mi'dribbed ppl. a. 

Midriff (mi drif). [OE. midhrif \ {. midd 
MrD e. + Art/ belly.] 2. The diaphragm. 
*f*9. tranf. A partition -2766. 

s. To shake, tickle the m.t said of what causes 
laughter. A sight to shake The m. of despair with 
laughter Tennyson. 

Mods. [ME. middes , evolved from the 
ad vs. in-middes , on-middes (cf. In mid, A- 
Midstj also to-mids).] A. sb* z. The mid- 
dle ; the midst. Obs . ex c. Sc, +9. A means 
-1710. 8. A mean ; a middle course, a com- 

promise. Obs, exc. Sc. 1553. fB. prep. In the 
middle of-x6zz 

Mid-sea. late ME. The open sea. 
Mid-season. 2610. +1. Noon. Shaks. 

a. The middle of the season. Also attrib. z88a. 
Midship (mi-dfip). 2555. [L Mid 0. + 
Ship.] The middle part of a ship or boat 
Comb . : m. beam, the longest beam or a ship, 
lodged in the m. frame 1 m. bend, frame, chat tim- 
ber or frame in a ship which has the greatest breadth 1 
m. port, a porthole in the middle part of a ship. 
Midshipman (mi*djipmsen). i6ox. [£, 
prec. + Man. So called because stationed 
' amidships ' when on duty.] In the navy, a 
rank intermediate between that of naval cadet 
and that of sub-lieutenant or In the U.S. navy 
that of ensign. Hence Mi'dahipmanohip. 
Copper. 

Midahlpmite (mi'djipmdit). 2833. A 
saflor's perversion of Midshipman. 

Midships (mrdfips). 1626. [Aphet. f. 
Amidships.] 2* sb. The middle part of a ship, 
a. adv, m Amidships 2838. 

Midst (midst), ado., and firep. late ME. 
[Prob, two formations^ (x) an extended form 
of middes Mids, with excresoent i ms fat 
amongst , etc.; (3) Middest 0, used absoL] 
A. sb. x. The middle point or part ; the centre, 
middle. Obs, or arch, a* in the m, oft 
Among, amid, surrounded by (a number of 
things or persons); also, * in the thick of* 
(troubles, etc.) ; during the continuance of (an 
action, etc.) 250a h. ifn) out, four, their m,: 
among usi you, etc. X586 (rate Define 29th c.). 
fd» A middle course or term, mean* -2786. 


MIGHT, r 

a la th« myddest of lyfa wa ba In death BA. Com, 
Prayer , In the m, of an adventure Johnson, of 
peace Macaulay. 

B. adv . x. In the middle place. Only Id 
Milton's phrase. 2667. a. ■» • In the midst \ 
Const, of. poet, rare, 2675. 

1. Ioyn . . to ox toll Him first, him last, him m., and 
without end Milt. 

C. prep. In the midst of. Commonly written 
'midst, as if aphet. for Amidst. x<rox. 

M. others of less note, came one frail Foam S— tut. 
Midstream (mi(dstrrm). ME. The middle 
of the stream. 

Midsummer (mi'dsemai). [OE. midsu- 
mor; see Mid a, and Summer. 1 x. The mid- 
dle of summer ; the period of the summer sol- 
stice, about June oist a. ■» M. Day 1530. 

attrib . and Comb, an m. daisy, Chryumthemum 
Leueanihemum 1 M. Day, the 94th of June, an 
English quarter-day r m. madMM, tha height of 
madness 1 fm. moon, tha lunar month in which M. 
Day comas 1 a time when lunacy is supposed to ba 
prevalent. 

Mid-water. 2653. The middle portion of 
the water vertically. 

Red-spotted trout poised in m. Holman Hunt. 
Midway (mi'awfi*, adj. mi-dwA). OE. 
A. sb. tz. The middle of me way or distance 
-2770. to. A medium ; a middle course, via me- 
dia 1599-2677. B. adj. z. Situated in the middle 
of the way (rare exc. poet. ) 2605. t». Medium, 
moderate -2675. C. adv. In the middle of the 
way or distance ; half-way ME. D. prep. In 
the middle of (rare) c 1798. 

A. 3. W.S. Tha entertainment section of an axhibL 
lion or fair 1901. (From tha inclusion of the * Mid- 
way Plaisanca ' of Chicago in tha ground# of tha 
exposition of 1893.) 

Mid-week. 1706. [£. Mid 0. + Week. 
Cf. Q. Mittwock , Wednesday.] The middle 
of the week. In Quaker use, a synonym for 
Fourth-day or Wednesday. 

Midwife (xni'dwoif, rare colloq. mi'dlf), sK 
ME. [f. Mid prep . 1 (adv.) 4- Wife ( — woman).] 
x. A woman who assists other women in child- 
birth ; a female accoucheur, to. — Man-mid- 
wi fe -177a 3 .fig. One who or that which helpe 
to produce or bring anything to birth 2593. 

1. She [Queen Mao] is the Fairies M. Shaks. 3, 
And M. Time tha ripen'd Plot to Murder brought 
Drydem. 

Midwife (mi*dwaif), v. Now rare. 1638L 
[ f. prec, } 1. frosts. To act as midwife to 2674. 

9. To help in bringing (a child) to the birth by 
acting the part of a midwife 2638. Also fig. 
Midwifery (midwifri, rarely mrdifri). 
X483. [f. Midwife sb. + -ert.] The art or 

practice of assisting women in childbirth ; the 
department of medical knowledge relating to 
this; obstetrics. 

Midwinter (midwinter: stress variable^ 
OE. [L Mid 0. + Winter .1 The middleof the 
winter ; spec, the winter solstice, Dec. aisl Also 
formerly applied toChristmas. b.quasf -adj.(fig.) % 
cold as midwinter 2870. Hence Midwintxy, a. 
Mienfm/n). Only literary. 1513. [Prob. 
aphet. f. Demean sb., asslm. later to 7 . 
mine.] The air, bearing, or manner of a per- 
son, as expressing character or mood. tAlso 
transf. of a thing. +b. Expression (of the face) 
— P. mine du visage . rare. 2680-99. 

See. . Fops at all corners, lady-like in m. Cowper. 
Miff (mff), sb. colloq. and dial. 2693. 
[Perb. imitatite; cf. early mod.G. muff int 
and sb., a manifestation of disgust.] A petty 
quarrel ; a huff, tiff Hence Miff a. rare, out 
of humour (with). Bi’ffy a, easily offended. 
Also transf of delicate plants. 

Miff (mlf), v. 1797. [f. Miff jA] l. trani* 
To take offenoe with oy at. A 1*0 imm£ of a 
plant, to m. off, to go off, fade. a. To 
put out of humour 2894. 

Might (molt). [OE. milkt fem. >- 
OTeuL f. root *mag* to be able 

or powerful; see Mat p. 1 In eensee 1-3 
often strmfthened by caflocaflon with Maim 
1.1 s. The qualify dt being able (to 
do, pit); op native power. Const, da/ Obs, 
exa poet. b. Power, efficacy, virtue (of 
Impenonel agents). Oh, exc. poet. OE* 
ta. Bodily stfcugth (gnat or email) -ifin. 8* 
Great or transcendent pOwef or pltrength. Now 
somewhat rhet. OC. 4* POwpr to enforce 
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MIGHT 

one's will. Chiefly in contrast with right. ME. 
tS« pi. The fifth of the nine orders of angels s— 
KTU8 r b. -1659. 

1. For to be wine and lone, Exceeded man* m. 
Shah, Phr. With mil one's m., with all one's powers, 
b. Dead ShepJteard, now I find thy saw of m. Swabs. 
Phr. iT he fivefold mights x the five senses, a. Their 
m. hath failed, they became as women Jtr . li. 30. 3. 
Divinest Shakespeare’s m. Shkulkvu The ns Of the 
whole world's good wishes Worosw. The whole m. 
of England 1857. 4. They went to war, preferring 

m. to right Jowett. 

Might, pa. t. of May vA 
Mightful (moitful), a. arch. ME. [See 
-ful. ) Mighty ; fefficadous. 
Might-have-been. 1848. That which 
might have been ; a person who might have 
been greater or more eminent. 

Mightily (mei-tili), adv. OE. [f. Mighty 

a. + -LY *. J i. With great power or strength ; 
with powerful effect ; talso, with great effort, 
vehemently. a. Tn a great degree, to a great 
extent; greatly 1593 (common I7th-T8th c.). 

j. Let man and beast, .cry m. vntoGod fonah uL 8. 
a I sat in behind, and could see but little Pepys. 

Mi ghtiness, late ME. [f. Mighty o. + 
-ness. J The state or condition of being 
mighty. Also as a title of dignity. . 

Thinfce you see them Great .. : Then, in a moment, 
•see How soone this Mightinecse meets Misery Siiaks. 
High Af., a title of dignity; esp. pi. ~ Du. hoog- 
mo^endheden, the members of the States-General of 
the United Provinces of the Netherlands! hemei?*, 
in ironical use. 

Mightless (merries), a. Now arch. ME. 
(-less.) Powerless. 

tMlgfiUy, adv. [OE. mi hU I Ice, var. of 
mihtiglice . ] — Mightily --1744. 

Mighty (mai'ti), a . and adv. [OE. mihiig ; 
see Might and -Y 1 ,"| A. adj. 1. Possessing 
might or power; potent, strong. Now only 
rhn., connoting gie.itness of power. a. Of 
huge proportions ; massive, bulky, late ME. 
3. Of things, actions, events, agent-nouns 1 
Very great in amount, extent, or degree. In 
later use chiefly colloq . 158'j. 4. quasi-iA 

jwjth pi.) A mighty person. Chiefly pi. late 

1. Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, . thou shah 
be 1 he m. one y£t 1 Trnwyson. Af. works , id biblical 
use ( » Gr. Svvdfxt «) ; miracles. a. The lone wood 
and m. hill Scott. 3. A m. flux of blood Culpeppes. 
A m. Favourite with the Captain 1743. 

B. adv. (Qualifying an adj. or adv.) In 
a great degree; greatly; exceedingly; very. 
Formerly common colloq . (now chiefly ironical 
and U.S.J. ME. 

1 hat is all m. fine Dickens. 

fMigniard, a. and sb. 1599. [a. F. mi- 

gnard ; related to Mignon.] A. adj. Dainty; 
mincing ; caressing -1653. B. sb. A courtesan, 
mistress -1659. So tBUgniardiae, caressing 
treatment; affected delicacy 1603-89. tMignl- 
ardixe v . to make (language) affected in charac- 
ter ^ to treat (a person) caressingly 1598-1670. 
|}Migncm (mrVorfA), a. Also -onne fem. 
1556. [F.] Small and delicately formed. 
Mignonette (mlnyanet). 1731. [a. F. 

mignonnette fem., dim. of mignon ; see prec.] 
x. A plant (Its teda odorata ) having fragrant 
blossoms 1798. b. The colour of these ; grey- 
ish green or greenish white 1885. a. j[More 
fully m. lace.) A light fine kind of lace. Hist 
Co mb. m. pepper, coarsely ground pepper. 

(| Migraine (migrfn). 1777. [F. ; see Mi- 
grim Megrim 1 x Hence MigraPnous a 
Migrant (mei-grfint), a. and tb. 167a. fad. 
L. migrant cm : see next .1 A. adj. Migrating ; 
given to migration. B. sb. A migratory bird or 
ether animal; a person who migrates 1760. 

Migrate (mai-grrit), v. 1897. [f. I- mi- 
graf-, migrareJ] 1. intr. To pass from one 
place to another. Also trans. in pass. To be 
transported, a. intr . To move from one place 
of Abode to another ; esp. to leave one's coun- 
try to settle in another ; to remove to another 
country, town, college, university, etc. 1770, 

b. Nat. Hist. Of some animals: To go from 

one habitat to another ; spec, of some birds and 
fishes, to come and «o regularly with the 
seasons 1753, Of inanimate objects: To 

undergo removal from one place to another 1999. 

a The agricultural labourer Ve tempted . .to ra. to a 
manufacturing town Sta B, Bnme b» Birds which 
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m. in autumn 1889. Hence MPgrative m. migratory. 
Uljcra'tor, one who migrates! spot, a migratory 

Migrattoa (maigrfijan). x6n. [ad. L. 
migrationem. ] The action, an act, of migrating. 

tomb. m.-etatfon, a fixed place for the regular 
observation of the m. of birds. 

Migratory (mai-gr&tsri), a. 1753. [f. L. 
migrat-, mtgrare.) x. Characterized by migra- 
tion; given to migrating; esp. of animals, 
given to periodical migration 1753. b. Of a 
OJdily organ, a disease, etc. : Characterized by 
movement from its normal position; esp. in 
Histology of a cell : Given to migration from 
the blood-vessels to the tissues 1876. a. Of or 
pertaining to migration 1757. 

a. Tba m. passages of the reindeer Kane. 

U Mikado (mikfi'd^. 1797 . [Jap. mi angust 
+ kado door ; cf. ' Sublime Porte \] The title 
of the emperor of Japan. 

Mike. Colloq. abbrev. of Microphone. 
Mil (mil). 1791. [ad. L. mi He thousand ; 
in senses 2 and 3 short for L. millesimum 
thousuidth.J x. Per mill per thousand. 9. 
A unit of length used in measuring the diameter 
of wire, - 1 foe of an inch 1891 3. Pharm . *= 

Millilitre 1904. 

|f Milady (mil/i'di). Also miladL 1839. 
IF. ; cf. Milord.] A continental rendering of 
^my lady', used in speaking to or of an 
English gentlewoman. 

Milan (mi’lfin, milarn). 1464. [ad. It. Mi- 
lano. | Nameof the chief city of Lombardy ; used 
attrib . in M. point, a fine hand-made lace ; M. 
steel {Hist.), steel used by the armourers of 
M. for coats-of-mail, swords, etc. (so Af. hau- 
berk , knife, mail). 

Milanese (milfinf z). 1484. [ad. It. Mila* 
nese ; see -ese.] A. adj Of or pertaining to 
Milan, its inhabitants, manufactures, etc. 
1756. B. absol. or as sb. x. A native or in- 
habitant of Milan. (Unchanged for pi.) X484. 
9. The M. x the territory of the old duchy of 
M.lan 1715. 

Milch (miltp, a. [ME. mielch , mile he, 
repr. OE. +milct ; — OTeut. *tnelukjo-, f. me- 
luk- Milk x^.] Of domestic mammals : Giv- 
ing milk, kept for milking. -fb. Applied to a 
wet-nurse, etc. -1709. +c. Applied transf. to 

the eyes when weeping [Haml. si. ii. 540 1 . 

Milch-COW. late ML. [f. prec .1 U A cow 
giving milk or kept for milking, a. fig. A source 
of regularly-accruing profit ; esp. a person from 
whom money Is easily drawn 1601. 

MUched (miltft), ppl. a. local. 1648. [f. 

Mn.cu a. + -ed. I In milk ; in comb, new-, 
otd-m. So Milcher, a milch beast 1823. 

Mild (moild), a. [Com. Tent. : OE. milde 
OTeut. * ml Id jo- , tnildi -, f. Iudo-Eur. +meldh- 
(. moldh- : m/dh-), whence Gr. fiaXOaubt soft, 
mild, etc.] 1. Of persons, their disposition, 
etc. a. Kind, considerate, gradous, merdftil ; 
not harsh or severe. Now rare or Obs. b. 
Applied to Gud. Christ, and the Virgin Mary. 
Obs. exc. in traditional collocations, c. Gentle 
and conciliatory ; not rough or fierce in man- 
ners OE. d. of rule, punishment, etc Now 
chiefly In comp. : Less severe 1*77. a. Of an 
animal t Tame, gentle ; not wild or fierce ME. 
3. Of weather: Calm, fine, and moderately 
warm, late ME. 4. Of light, etc. : Softly radi- 1 
ant 164c 5. Of a medidnes Operating gently. 
Of food, tobacco, etc. : Not rough or sharp or 1 
strong in taste or odour, not over-stimulating, 
late ME. b. Of ale or beer : Orig., not sour j 
or stale ; now, not strongly flavoured with 
hops (opp. to bitter). Abo absol. — mild ale. 

1 550. c. Of a disease s Not severe or acute 1744. 
O.Of exercise ! Gentle, easy 1831 b. Used 
sarcastically to connote tameness or feebleness 
(In persons or their actions) 1885. 7. Soft, 

easy to work {dial.) 1852. If 8. Of a slope: 
Gentle. Of a wood : Not thorny, Byron. 
0* Used poet. — MilOly 1667. 

1. a. So m. a master Fane. b. Ave Maria I maiden 
m. I Scott, c. The mildest man alive Smote. His 
m. eye beams benevolence no mere Smblurt. dL hit 
..why not adopt milder moaaama? Macasuv. Phr. 
Asm. m a dove, ms May. ms milk, me. a. Amoof 
wild Besets t they at bis sight grew to. Milt. 3. A 
m. September afternoon *89** 4 * * Ux 
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water Keats. 7. Phr. Af steel steel containing 
only a little carbon, and not readily tempered os 
hardened. $. And thus the Godlike Angel anewerd 

milde Milt. 

Hence Mi*ld-ly *dv„ «isi. 

Mildest (marld'n), v. 1603. [f. Mild <1.4- 
-en *.] To make or become mild or milder. 
Mildew (mi *ldlft) f sb. [OE. milddaw, mele-. 
f. OTeut. +tnsUP honey 4- *dawwo- Dew sb.] 
fx. - Honey-dew i. -1658. a. A morbid 
destructive growth of minute whitish fungi on 
plants. Also, a similar growth on paper, 
leather, wood, etc., when exposed to damp. 
Usu. collect, sing. ; also with a and pi. ME. 

a. jig. Neither the blasts of arbitrary power could 
break them off, nor the m. of servile opinion cause 
them to wither Hallam Hence MMdewy a. 
Mildew v. 1552. [f. the sb.] 

To taint or become tainted with mildew. 

Hee. .Mildewes the white Wheats Shake. 

Mile (mail). [OE. mil fem.;— WGer, 
*milja , a. L. mil(l)ia, pi. of mil{l)e thousand.] 
x. Orig., the Homan lineal measure of 1,000 
paces, about x,6i8 yards. Hence, the British 
unit of measure derived from this, which has 
varied considerably at different times and in 
different localities. The legal mile In the 
British Empire and the U.S. is now 1,760 yards. 
(The use of the sing, form with a pL numeral 
is now only vulgar or dial.) b. A race, or a 
portion of a race, extending over a mile’s 
length of the course 1901. c. transf. and fig. 
Chiefly adv. in pi., implying a great distance 
or interval 1588. a. Used for its etymol 
equivalent in other European languages, late 
ME. 3. attrib. 16x0. 

1. C. Villaine and he, be many Miles assunder 
Shake. Phr. Geographical, geometrical, fmari time, 
nautic{al m. : one minute of a great circle of the earth. 
'1 he British Admiralty fixes it at 6,080 feet. a. Ia 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, the 'mile* ranges be- 
tween | and il English miles. In Germany, Austria, 
Holland, and tbe Scandinavian countries, on the 
other hand, its values range from about 3^ to over 6 
English miles. N.E.D. 

Comb. m.*xnark, a milestone or other object placed 
to indicate the distance of am, from tbe starting- 
point or from another mark. 

Mileage (mai-ledg). Also milage. 1754. 
[f. Mile 4 -age.] x. A tiavellmg allow- 
ance at a fixed rate per mile. 9. The aggre- 
gate number of miles of way made, used7 Of 
travelled over. Also, rate of travel in miles. 
Miler (mai'laxL 1891. [f. M ILK 4 -er 1 .) 
Sporting slang. A man or horse specially quali- 
fied or trained to run a mile. 

Milesian (rnoilrfln, mi-, -g&nVa. 1 and sb* 
1596. [f. L. Milesius (Gr. MiArjaios) 4 -an.] 

Of or pertaining to (an inhabitant of) Miletus 
in Asia Minor. 

Af. tales s a class of short erotic stones current ia 
the 1st century a. c. 

Milesian ( raailPjkn, mi-, -£ftn). a. 1 and sb * 
1705. [f. Milesius (Miledh), a fabulous Span- 

ish king whose sons are said to have con- 
quered Ireland about 1300 B. c.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to King Milesius or bis people; 

1 rish. B. sb. A descendant of the companions of 
Milesius. Hence, an Irishman. 

Milestone. 1746. A pillar set up on a 
road or course to mark the miles. Hence 
Ml 'lea tone v., to mark by or as by milestones. 
Milibil (mi-lfoil). [ME. milfoil, a. OF. s— 
L- millefolium, f. mi lie thousand 4 folium 
leaf. The leaves are many and finely divided ; 
hence the name.] The common yarrow, 
Achillea Millefolium. 

Water s L. U) the genus AfyriophyUum 1 ib) the 
water violet, Hottomia palustris. 

[] Miliaria (mili|e» a rii). 7807. [mod.L. use 
of L. miliaria, fem. of miliartus ; see next] 
Path. Miliary fever. 

Miliary (mi*li|iri), a. (sb.) 1685. [ad. L. 
miliarius pertaining to millet, f. milium Mid- 
let ; see -ARY 1 .] 1. Phys and Path. Resem- 
bling a millet-seed or an aggregation of millet- 
seeds. a. Path Attended by spots or vesicles 


1760. 4. sb. Zool. A very small tubercle on the 

internment of some animals 1897. 

1. Af. glemd: one of the sebaceous glands of the 
skin. M . tubercle t a greyish-white spherical body 


6 (Get. Kiln)' #(Fr. p«w). U (Ger. Mnller), ii (Fr. dnne). ft <c**l). « (€•) (thrre). 9 ( 9 ) (tan). ( (Fr. fewc). 


3 (ftr, fern, earth). 
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•bout the ib* of * millet-seed, common in diseased 
tissue* of the lungs, etc* a. M. fever x e fever marked 
by the presence of a rash resembling measles, with 
minute vesicles of the form of millet-seed. 

|| Milieu (m»lytf). 1877. [F., f. mi : — L. 
medium (see Medium) + Item place. J A 
medium, environment, surroundings. 

U Miliola (milai elA). PL -8B. 1836. [mod. 
L , dim. of L. milium millet. ] Z00L A genus of 
imperforate foraminifera ; one of these. So 
Mi'lioline 1873, Mi Uolite 1833 adjs. and sbs. 

Militancy (mrlit&nsi). 1648. [f. next : see 
-ANCV.] The condition of being militant. 

Militant (mi’lit&nt). late ME. [a. F., a. 
L. mi lit ant em , mil it a re to Militate, f. 
mil it-, miles soldier.] A. adj. 1. Engaged in 
warfare, warring, a. Combative 1603. 

1. Church m . : see Church sb. 1 1 . x. The chirche m , 
that laboureth here in erthe. late ME. a.The expenses 
of the m. Presbyterians 1903. Hence Mi‘litant-ly 
mdv. % -ness. 

B. sb. One engaged in war or strife 1610. 
*t-Militar(e, a. 1533. [ad. L. milttarii\ see 
-ah 1 .] Military, martial -1640. 

In Militar Commanders and Soldiers, Vaine.Glory 
is an Essential Point Bacon. 

Militarism (mi'lit&riz’ra). 1864. [a. F. 

militarisme, f. militaire\ see Military and 
-ism. ] The spirit and tendencies of the pro- 
fessional soldier; the prevalence of military 
sentiment and ideals among a people ; the ten- 
dency to regard military efficiency as the para- 
mount interest of the state. So Mi litarize v. 

Militarist (mi*lit&rist). 1601. [f. Mili- 

tary + -1st.] +A soldier (Shaks.); one who 
studies military science; now chiefly, one 
dominated by military ideas, an exponent of 
militarism. 

Military (mHit&ri). 1585. [ad. F. militaire, 
ad. L. militaris, f. mil it-, miles soldier. J A. 
adj, x. Pertaining to soldiers; used or done by 
soldiers ; befitting a soldier, a. Of or belonging 
to an army 1597. b. Soldierly 1588. 3. Hav- 

ing reference to armed forces or to the army ; 
connected with a state of war ; dist. from 
civil , ecclesiastical , etc. 1590. 

1. The M. profession 1^91. M. rules Shaks., m. 
obedience Milt, m. music Burney. A m. revolu- 
tion 1843. a. The Throngs of Militarie men Shaks. 
b. He was a man too m. to be warlike Kinglakk. 3. 
The public ecclesiastical, military, and maritime 
jurisdictions Blackstonb. Hence Militarily adv. 
Militarinesa 

Special collocation*, m. board, a board dealing 
with the affairs of the army ; m. cheat, the treasury 
of an army; m.engineexing, the art of constructing 
fortifications, bridge^ etc. and the laying and destruc- 
tion of mines) m. fever, enteric or typhus fever ; 
m. law, the body of enactments and rules for the 
government of an army) also, one of these) m. 
offence, one cognizable by a m. court 1 m. service 
(Feudalism), the service in war due from a vassal to 
his superior ) m. tenure, a feudal tenure under which 
a vassal owed his superior certain services in war. 

B. sb. 1. Soldiery ; soldiers generally. Chiefly, 
the tn . ; now with pL vb. 1757. ta. A military 
man -1837. 

Militate (mrlitAt), v. 1635. [f. L. militat -, 
militare, f. mi/it-, miles soldier ; see -ate *.] 
z. intr. To serve as a soldier ; to take part in 
warfare. tAlso transf. and jig . a. Of things, 
fa. To conflict with ; also (of speech or 
action), to be directed against . b. Of evi- 
dence, facts, etc. : To tell against (rarely t for, 
in favour of) some conclusion or result 164a. 
t3« trans. To fight out (a question) -176a. 

' x. Men who m. merely for pay K. Digsy. jig. The 
invisible powers of heaven, .seemed to m. on the side 
of the pious emperor Gibson, a. a. Something which 
militates with any rational plan Burks. b. Every- 
thing may m. for, and nothing m* against, its authen- 
ticity J83B. 

Militia (milrja). 1590. [a. L., f. mi lit- , 

miles soldier.] ft. A system of military disci- 
pline, organization, and tactics ; the arts of war 
-1678. fb. Military service ; warfare -1685. 
ta. The cofit *ol and administration of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of a country >1647. 3. A 

military force; in later use (- F. mi lice) a 
'citizen army* as dist. from a body of pro- 
fessional soldiers 1x90. Also transf. and fig. 
4. spec. A branch of the British military service, 
forming a part of * the auxiliary foroes * as dist. 
from the regular army. Also, a similar force 
raised in British North America. (Constr. 


either as sing, or pi.) 1659. b. U.S. The 
whole body of men legally amenable to military 
service 1777. 5. attrib., as m. act, etc. 1655. 

I. The Normans bad a peculiar M.. or Fight, with 
Bowes and Arrowes Raleigh, a. That the m., both 
by Bea and land, might be settled by a bill Claren- 
don. 3. A good m., that is, a certain portion of the 
people called out in turn to learn the use of arms Ld. 
Brougham. Hence Mili’ti&m&n. 

Milk (milk), sb. [Com. Teut. ; OMercian 
mile (rare) * WS meol(u)c fern, (whence 
southern ME. melk) ; — Oleut. *meluk-s fem., 
f. *melh - to milk s — pre-Teut. *melg -, cogn. w. 
Gr. dpikyuv, L. mulgere , etc.] 1. An opaque 
white fluid secreted by the mammary glands of 
female mammals for the nourishment of their 
young. tb. Milk considered as in process of 
secretion; hence, lactation -Z697. o.fig.n. 
As the food of infancy ; often (after 1 Cor. iii. a, 
etc.) contrasted with ‘(strong) meat’, late ME. 
b. As a type of what is pleasant and nourishing 
1592. 3. A milk-like juice or sap secreted by 

certain plants. Cf. Latex 2. late ME. 4. A 
culinary, pharmaceutical, or other preparation 
of herbs, drugs, or the like, more or less resem- 
bling milk, late ME. 5. The spat of an oyster 
before its discharge 1858. 

x. They’l take buggestion, as a Cal laps milke Shaks. 
Phr. As like as m. to tn. (a Latinism). In f*.,in a 
condition to yield m. a. b. Adueisiiies sweete milke. 
Philosophic Shaks. Phr. M. and honey \ (a) in ihe 
Bible phrase ‘flowing with m. and honey’ (Num. 
xvi. 13), hence (6) used to express abundance and 
prosperity. M. of human kindness (after Shaks.) : 
compassion characteristic of humane persons. Spilt 
m . : irrecoverable loss or error. 3. b. The m. In the 
cocoa-nut 1 a puzzling fact or circumstance, or the 
explanation of this (colloq., orig. U.S.). 4. M. qp 

almonds = Ai.mond-milk. M. of lime \ hydrate of 
lime mixed in water. M. qf sulphur : precipitated 
sulphur. 

attrib. and ComS. 1. General : as m.-diet, fat, 
-Porridge, etc. ; m.-bowl, -cart , -cooler, etc. j m.-boy , 
etc.; m. -molar, - tusk , etc.; m.-carrier , - seller , etc.; 
tn. -faced, fed, etc. 

a. Special: m.-abscess, an abscess occurring in 
the breasts of women during lactation ; -brother, a 
foster-brother ; -cell Bot., the cell in which the latex of 
lants is contained ; m. escutcheon, an area covered 
y a reversed arrangement of the direction of the hair 
on the udder and thighs of a milch-cow j m. factory, 
one in which cream is extracted from m. ) -farm, a 
dairy-faim; -fever, a slight feverish attack which 
sometimes occurs in women two or three days after 
childbirth ; a similar complaint in milch-cows; -glass, 
an opalescent glass made from cryolite; -leg, white 
swelling’, a painful swelling of the lower extremities, 
common after parturition ; -quartz, an opaque white 
variety of quartz; -sickness U.S. , an endemic 
disease in cattle peculiar to the Western States of 
America, and sometimes communicated to manthrough 
infected meat ; -spot, a white spot or rash in certain 
diseases ; -sugar, sugar of m., lactose ; -thrush - 
Aphtha; -tube Bot., a laticiferous tube; -vessel, 
(a) a dairy utensil for holding m. ; (b) the udder of a 
cow; (c) Bot. one of many tubes in which a milky 
fluid is secreted; -walk, a milkman's round. b. 
Prefixed to names of plants, usu. in the sense 'con- 
taining milk ’, ns m. -grass— C orn-salad; -parsley, 
P raced a. num. palustre\ ID. pea, plant, a prostrate 
leguminous plant of the genua Galactia, native of the 
warmer parts of N. America; -tree, (a) a shrub, 
Euphorbia '1 irucalli, native of Africa, and naturalized 
in parts of India; (b) any tree yielding a wholesome 
milky juice, esp, the Cow-tree; (c) an apocvnacoous 
tree, Tanghinia veneufera, native of Madagascar | 
-vetch, a plant of the leguminous genus Astragalus. 

Milk (milk), v. [OE. milcian , f. mile , 
Milk sb .] L 1. trans. To extract milk by 
handling from the teats of (a cow, goat, ewe, 
etc.), b. To draw (milk). Chiefly pass, late ME. 
tc. To obtain milk from by sucidng. Shaks. 
9. intr. To yield milk. Now only of cattle, 
j OE, fs. trans. To suckle -1573. 

| x. Inprimis She can milke Shaks. Phr. To m. the 
ram, the bull: fig. to engage in an impossible enter- 
prise. 3. Macb. 1. viL 53. 

II. transf. and fig. 1. tram. To drain away 
the contents of; to 'bleed* pecuniarily; to 
exploit, turn into a source of (illicit) profit 
1526. a. To elicit, draw out 1628 ; to drain 
away, out of 165a. 3. To extract juice, virus, 
etc. from 1746. 4. To manipulate as one does 
the teat 164a. +5* To instil with the mother's 
milk Dkyden & Lee. 

a. He would m. her Pune and fill bis own large 
Pocket* 1695. Phr. To m. the market, street (U.S. 
slang) : to hold stock in hand so as to make It fluctuate 
at will, and so yield any financial result desired. Tom. 
a voire, to steal the message from it 1 to m. m tele- 


gram, to intercept it. 5. You. .milk'd slow Arts Of 
Womanish Tameness tn my infant Mouth x68a. 

Milk- a n d-water. 15x1. Milk diluted with 
water. *fx. The colour of milk and water 
-Z57Z. a* Feeble or insipid discourse or 
mawkish sentiment 1819. 3. attrib . or adj. 

Wishy-washy ; insipid, feeble, mawkish 2783. 

3. My rascals are no milk-and-water rascals Thac- 
keray. Hence Milk -and- wa'terieh, -wa*tery adjs. 
Milken (mi'lk’n), a. Now rare or Obs. 
1570. [f. Milk sb. + -en 4 . J 1. Consisting of 
milk. 9. Milk-white 1586. 

M . way, race a Milky Way : The way of fortune is 
like the in. way in the skie Bacon. 

Milker (mrlkoi). 1475. [f. Milk v. I. + 
-ER 1 .] x. One who or that which milks. 9. 
An animal that yields milk, esp. a milch-cow. 
Chiefly with adj., good, bad, etc. 1807. 
Milkiness (im*lkin6s). 1699. [f. Milky 
a. ■+■ -ness.] The state of being milky, b. Of 
sidereal and meteorological phenomena : 
Cloudy whiteness 1791. 
fig. Softness and m. of temper Tucker. 

Milk-livered, a . 1605. Cowardly, white- 

livered. ^ 

Milk-Liuer'd man, That bear'st a cheeke for blowes 
Shaks 

Ml'lkmaid. 1559. [f. Milk sb. + Maid.] 
A unman that milks or is employed in a 
dairy. 

Milkman (milkman). 1589. [f. Milk 

sb. + Man. ) A man who sells milk. 

Mi Ik-pirnch. 1704. A dunk made of 
spirits mixed with milk, etc. 

Mi-lksop. late ME. [f. Mn k sb. + Sop 
jJ.] +1. A piece of bread soaked in milk. 
j*Also fig. in pi. -1577. a* An effeminate 

or spiritless man or youth, late ME. 
a. To wedden a Milksope or a toward ape Chaucer. 
MMkstone. 1705. A name for various 
white stones. 

Mi*lk-tootll. 1797. One of a temporary 
set of teeth in young mammals. 

Milkweed (mi-lkwnl). 170 6. [f. Milk sb. 
+ Weed j£.] A name for plants with milky 
juice. 

e.g. the sow-thistle, Sonchus oleraceus ; the brim- 
atone- woit, Peucedanum pa lust re j the sun-spurge, 
Euphorbia Helwscopia ; and plants of the N. Amer. 
genus Asclepias. 

Mi lk-white, a. OE. White as milk, pure 
white, f M. girdle , way , the Milky Way. 
Milkwort (mrlkwifct). 1578. [f. Milk sb. 
+ Wort.] x. Any plant of the genus Poly- 
gala, formerly supposed to increase the milk of 
nurses ; esp. Polygala vulgaris . 9. A prirau- 
laceous plant, Glaux maritima, common on 
the sea-coast and in salt marshes 1578. 3. 

Any plant of the genus Euphorbia X040. 
Milky (mi-lki), a. late ME. [f. Milk sb. 4 
-Y l ,J 1. Having the appearance of milk, or of 
milk and water. Also (chiefly poet.) milk- 
white. a. Of or consisting of milk (rare) 2552. 

3. Containing, abounding in, or yielding milk 
1641. b. Bot. Yielding milk-like juice 1861. 

4. transf and fig. Of person s, etc. : Soft, gentle ; 
in bad sense, timorous, efleminate, weakly 
amiable 1602. 

t. With Fleeces m. white (“ Milk-white) Drydkn. 
The latex, or m. fluid 1855. 3. The milkie fruitful- 

nesse of the Cow 1641. 4. Has friendship such a 

faint and milkie heart. It turnes in lease then two 
nights ? Shaks. They made.. me (the milkiest of 
men) a satirist Byron. 

Milky Way. late ME. [f. Milky a. 4 
Way sb., tr. L. via lactea .] 1. « Galaxy x. 
9. fig. a. A path brilliant in appearance, or 
leading to heaven 1649. tb. poet. The region 
of a woman's breast -1730. 

Mill (mil), sbA [OE. mylen male, and fem. 
\—*mulino- t *mtt!ina , a. late L. molinum, 
molina , f. mo la mill, f. mol - root of molere to 
grind ; see Meal sb . 1 For the loss of the n 
cf. pron. (kill of kiln ; the form miln remains 
dial, and is tne surname Milnel) x. A build- 
ing fitted with machinery for grinding corn. 
Often in Comb,, as water-, wind-,fiour-m» b. 
A mechanical apparatus for grinding corn 
1535. a* A machine or apparatus for grinding 
to powder or pulp some solid substance. Also 
a building fitted with such machinery. Often 
in comb., as coffee*, p*ppcr~* paper>m„ etc. 
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1560. b. An instrument for expressing juices 
by grinding or crushing; as cane, cider tn . 
1670. c. Sc. (also in form mull) A snuff-box, 
orig. one in which the tobacco was ground. 
8* Extended to any machine worked by wind 
or water power in the manner of a corn-mill, 
though not used for grinding. Subse<). 
applied to machines for performing certain 
operations upon material in the process of 
manufacture : as in flatting - •. fulling -, rolling -, 
saw-, stamping-m. late ME. b. A machine in- 
vented in the 16th c. for the stamping of gold 
and silver coins. Shaks. {m. -sixpence). c. Calico 
and Bank-note printing : A steel roller having 
upon it a pattern which is transferred by pres- 
sure to the printing plate 1839. 4. A building 

or works fitted with machinery in which a 
(specific) manufacture is carried on {cotton-, 
silk-, silver-m. t etc.) 150a. 5. A machine 

which does its work by rotary motion, esp. a 
lapidary’s mill 1839. 6. slang. Short for 

Treadmill 184a. 7. A pugilistic encounter 

*825. 

■ fig Gods M. grinds slow* but sure G. Herbert. 
PJir. / 0 draw water to {one's} tn. t to seire every ad- 
vantage. To put through the tn. : to cause to pass 
through a course of labour or experience, e«p nn 
arduous or painful one; so to go, to have been 
through the m. 

z. attrib. and Comb, as m.-hoitse, -wall. 
a. Special Comb. m.-bar(iron), rough bar Iron as 
drawn out by the puddlers’ rolls; •hand, one em< 
ployed in a m. or factory * -head, (a) that part of a 
horse-mill from which the driving-gear is suspended ; 
(£) the head of water which is to turn a m. 1 m. ore 
Mining, metallic ore fit for stamping or crushing; 
•run, (a) Gold Mining , the work of an amalgamating 
mill between two ' clean-ups *1 ( b ) a mill-iace; {c) 
kilning, a test of a given quantity of ore by treatment 
in a m. ; -abaft, («) a metal shaft used for driving 
machinery in a m. ; ( 6 ) the tall chimney of a m. ; 
•stream, a mill-race; also fig.\ -work, (a) the 
machinery used in mills or factories! (b) the designing 
or erecting of this. 

Mill (mil), sbfi 1791. [Short for L. ttiille - 
simum thousandth part, after Cent. Cf. Mil.] 
A U.S. money of account, being one-thou- 
s.tndth of a dollar (one-tenth of a cent). 

Mill (mil), v.i 155a. [f. Mill sb.* 1 I. 

1. trans. To subject to the operation of a mill; to 
pass (cloth, etc.) through a fulling-mill ; to 
thicken (cloth, etc.) by fulling; to grind (corn), 
produce (flour) by grinding, etc. Also, to pro- 
duce or yield by milling ; intr. to undergo 
milling. 9. a. To stamp (coins) by means of 
the mill and press 1687. b. To flute the edge 
of (a coin or any piece of flat metal) 1724. 3. 

To beat (chocolate, etc.) to a froth Hist. 1662. 

1. This oval box, well filled With best tobacco finely 
milled Cowtkr. t M. the cream till it is all of a 
thick froth Mas. Glass k. A second milled and 
frothed the chocolate Dickens. 

n. slang. To beat, strike; to fight, over- 
come; to smash, break open. Also intr. or 
absol. to box. 1700. 

Tug., milled away— one, two, right and left 
Thackkray. 

III. 1. intr. Of cattle (in U.S. also of persons) : 
To keep moving round and round in a mass; 
also, to move in a circle z888. a. intr , Of a 
whales To turn suddenly round 1840. 

Mill (mil), v.2 1567. [Perh. a use of prec.] 
slang trans , To rob, steal. 

Millard. dial . Also tmil(le)warde. 
[OE, myle(n)weard, f. mylen MILL sbP + 
ward Ward sb., keeper. Cf. the surnames 
Millard , Milward .] «= MILLER z. 

Mi’Uboard. 1719. [Altered f. milled 
board 1 see Milled (pi . a. J A kind of stout 
pasteboard, rolled with high pressure, used for 
binding, etc. ; a piece of this. b. A specially 
prepared • board ’ for sketching X854. 
Mill-dam. ME. [f. MillxJ.T) Adam 
constructed across a stream to raise Its level 
and make it available for turning a mill-wheel. 
Also, the endre area covered by the water 
held in check by the dam. 

Milled (mild), ppl. a. i6aa. [f. Mill v.i 
+ -ED *.] Having been subjected to the 
action of Mill v . 1 

Mill'd sixpences (cf. millsixptnee , Mill jA 1 3 b) 
1650. M'. board m Millboard 1707. 

u Milloflori (milrtd»Ti). 1849. [It* tni/U- 
fieri, f. mi lie thousand + fiori flowers.] A 
Kind of ornamental glass made by fusing to- 
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gether a number of glass rods of different sizes 
and colours, and cutting the mass into sections ; 
usil embedded in transparent glass to make 
paper-weights, etc. 

|| Millefleurs (milflSr). 1849. [F. eau de 

millefieurs , lit. * water of a thousand flowers *. J 
A perfume distilled from flowers of different 
kinds. 

Millenarian (milfhe* ri&n). 1631. [f. L. 

millenarius + - an.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to the millennium ; holding the doctrine of the 
millennium. B. sb . A believer in the millen- 
nium fin sense 2) 1674. Hence Millena'rlan- 
lam, the doctrine of or belief in the coming of 
the millennium 1849. 

Millenary (rai-lftiSri). i 5so . [ad. L. mil- 
lenarius consisting of or containing a thousand, 
f. milleni a thousand each, f. mi lie.] A. adj. 
1. Consisting of or pertaining to a thousand 
(esp. years) 1641. b. Commanding one 
thousand men 1608. 9. Of or pertaining to 

the millennium, or those believing in the 
millennium 1577. Also transf and fig. 

B. sb. x. An aggregate of one thousand ; esp. 
one thousand years ; ten centuries 1550. a. 
An officer in command of a thousand men 
1555. s- Millenarian sb. 1561. 

1. He conceaveth the Klementall frame shall end 
in the seventh or Sabbaticall m. Sir T. Browne. 

Millennial (milrni&l), a. 1664. [f. Millen- 
nium + -AL.] i. Of a thousand years 1807. 
a. Of or pertaining to the millennium 1664. 

r. The bloody scroll of our m. wrongs Byron. 

Millennian (mile*mfin), a. and sb. 1657. 
[f. as prec. + -an.] ** Millenarian. 
+Millen(n)ist. 1664. [f. Millennium + 
-1st.] A millenarian -1795. 

Millennium (mile*ni£m). PI. -turns, 
occai. -ia. 1638. [a. mod.L. ^millennium, f. 

L. mille thousand + annus year, after bien- 
nium, etc.] z. A period of one thousand years. 
Also, a thousandth anniversary. 17x1. a. The 
period of one thousand years during which 
[Rev. xx. x— 5) Christ will reign in person on 
earth 1638. 3 >fig* A period of happiness and 
benign government 1820. 

1. Let l'hy feet, millenniums hence, be set In midst 
of knowledge Tennyson. 

Millepede (mi-l/p/d). 1601. [nd. L. mille- 
pede woodlouse, f. mille thousand + ped-, pcs 
foot. Cf. F. millc-pieds.) Zood. x. Any one of 
the chilognathan myriapods, with numerous 
legs usu. placed on each of the segments in 
double pairs, a. Any one of several terrestrial 
isopod crustaceans, esp. the common wood- 
louse, Oniscus asellus ; the armadillo, Arma- 
dillo vulgaris \ and the slater, Porcellio scaber 
1651. 3. - Centipede 1705. 

Millepore (mi-I/pOw). 1751. [ad. mod.L. 
millepora, f. mille thousand + porus passage, 
Fore sb., or ad. F.] Zool. Any one of the 
Hydromedusae of tlie genus Millepora or of 
the family Milleporidae , in which the coral- 
like skeleton is covered with minute pores. 
Hence Mi'lleporite, a fossil m. 

Miller (mi -lw). late ME. [f.ME.wy//,wy/« 
M ILL sb. 1 + -ER 1 . Cf. the surnames Miller, 
Milner.'] 1. The proprietor or tenant of a 
corn-mill. b. One who works a mill of any 
kind 1839. 9. Applied to certain white or 

white-powdered Insects, as the cockchafer, etc., 
and to certain hairy caterpillars 1668. 3. 

slang. A pugilist x8xa. 

x. A myller dusty-poll than dydecome 1515. Prov. 
An honest m. hoik a thumb of geld j npp. « there 
are no honest millers! a prov. alluded to by Chaucer 
and Gascoigne, a thumb of gold being taken to mean 
one that brings profit to the owner. Too much water 
drowned the m. : m one can have too much of a good 
thing. 

Comb. 1 m.-motb, a white or 1 mealy-scaled * moth 1 
so m.’e souL 

MUlerite 1 (mi -bruit). U.S. 1846. [£ 
William Miller 4- -ite *.] A believer in the 
doctrines of William Miller (died 1849), * n 
American preacher who taught that the coming 
of Christ and the end of the world were at 
hand. 

Millerite * (milnroit). 1854. [ad. G. 
millerit ; named after W. H. Miller , professor 
of mineralogy at Cambridge, 1839-1870; see 
-ite *.] Min. Native sulphide of nickel, usu. 
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occurring in brassy or bionze crystals ; capil- 
lary pyrites. 

Miller's thumb. 1440. [The head of the 
fish has some resemblance to a thumb. Cf. 
Prov. s. v. Miller.] i. A small freshwater 
fish, Coitus gob ie\ the bullhead. 9. Applied 
also to: a. the whiting-pout, Gadus luscus; b. 
U.S., any freshwater sculpin of the genus 
Uranidea ; c. the Black Goby, Gobius niger 
1838. 3. Applied locally to certain small birds, 

e. g. the Willow Wren 1838. 

Millesimal (mile'sim&l), a. and sb, 1719. 
rr. L. millesimus thousandth + -AL.] A. adj. 
Thousandth ; consisting of thousandth parts. 
Also, of or belonging to a thousand, dealing 
with thousandths 1741. B. sb. A thousandth 

*KilJLet (mi let). late ME. [a. F. millet, dim. 
of mil.') 1. A graminaceous plant, Panicum 
miliaceum , native of India, growing thiee or 
four feet high, and bearing a large crop of 
minute nutritious seeds ; the seed itself. a. 
Applied to other graminaceous plants, esp. 
Sorghum vulgare (African, Black, Indian, 
Turkey M.l and Setaria italic a (Italian or 
German M.) 1348. 

M.-raeh, miliary fever: m.-grass, the genus 
Mtltum , esp. M. ejffusumx in. -seed, the seed or 
groin of m. 

Milli- (mi’li), comb. f. I., mille thousand, 
used esp. in the metric system to denote the 
thousandth part of the unit, as milltampere ; 
milliare, 7^9 of an are (154*07 square inches), 
etc. ; + milh-milksm (1650) , millisttre , millivolt , 
milli’weber ; millibar, of a bar (unit of 

barometric pressure) 1912. 

Milliard (mWtiud). i8a 3 . [a. F., f. mille.) 
A thousand millions. 

Milliary fmi liftri). Also miliary. 1610. 
[ad. L. milliarius , f. mille : see MlLE. J A. 
adj. Pertaining to the ancient Roman mile of 
a thousand paces ; marking a mile 1700. B. 
sb. An ancient Roman milestone 1610. 

The miliary column, set up as a centre from which 
to measure distances i860. 

Milligramme, -gram (mi-ligrsem). 1810. 
[F. ; see Milli- and Gk \«me. | In the metric 
system, a weight equal to^-j^of a gramme, or 
0154 of an English grain. 

Millilitre (mi-lilAoA 1810. [F. ; see 

Milli- and Litre.] In the metric system, a 
measure of capacity equal to I ^ rv of a litre, or 
•061 of a cubic inch. 

Millimetre (mi'lraiftaj). 1807. [F. ; see 
Milli- and Metre.] In the metric system, 
a measure of length equal to of a metre, or 
*°393 inch. Also attrib . as m. scale. Abbrev. 
mm. 

Milliner (mi-linoi). 1529. [f. Milan + 
-er *. J 1. A native or inhabitant of Milan, a. 
fa. A vendor of fancy wares and articles of 
apparel, esp. of those orig. made at Milan, e.g. 
Milan bonnets, ribbons, gloves, cutlery. b. 
Now, a person (usu. a woman) who makes or 
deals in women’s hats and trimmings (and, 
formerly, drapery). 

No M. can so fit bis customers with Clones Shak*. 
A little French M. Sheridan. 

Millinery (mrlinari). 1679. [f. prec. ; see 
-CRY.] The articles made or sola by milliners. 
Milling (mi'liq), vbl. sb. 1466* [f. Mill 
v . 1 + -INO l .] z. The action or process of sub- 
jecting something to the operation of a mill, as 
corn, etc. b. The treatment of a substance or 
material in any kind of mill ; e. g. the operation 
of fulling cloth, rolling metals, crushing 
minerals* etc. X6X7. 9. Coining . The operation 

of producing a c renation or series of transverse 
lines on the edge of a coin as a protection 
against clipping. Now only concr. (he crena- 
tlon itself. 1817. 

1. High milling in which the wheat gain te 
reduced to flour by successive crackings, or slight 
and partial crushing*, alternating with siftings and 
sortings of the produet, resulting In a flour of ex- 
treme whiteness end nutritive quality. Law wl, 
milling In which the corn it reduced to floor by a 
system of mashing, repeated scraping and squeezing, 
usually attended with some heating of die product, 
and a single bolting. 

Million [mi-lyanV UteME. [». T., Xu 

fmilliene, t mille thousand + •one augm. 
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suffix.] x. The cardinal number equal to a 
thousand thousands. (Often used for an enor- 
mous number.) b. As ad|. or quasi-adj. (in 
prose use* always with a or prefixed multiplier), 
followed immediately by a pi. (or collective) 
noun 1843. c. Also used as an ordinal when 
followed by other numbers, the last of which 
alone takes the ordinal form 1866. a. elltft. 

a. A million coins or units of money of 
account tip. (in British use) a million pounds or 
(in the U.S.) dollars, late ME. b. The milium ; 
the multitude; the bulk of the population 
160a. 

1. Oh, 'glue ye-good-e’vn : heer’s a in. of manners 
Shaks. He could count his soldiers by the 111. 1885. 

b. The roar of a m. cannon Borbow. a Increasing 
the national debt to near eighty millions Sterling 1790. 
b. The Play 1 remember pleas'd not the M. Smaks. 
attrih. m. act, an act of parliament authorising a 
lottery to be held in 1694 and succeeding years, by 
which a million pounds was to be raised. 

Millionaire (mityone»M). 1826. fa. F. 
mil lion nairt (formerly also in EngT.), f. 
million ; see prec.] A person possessed of a 
1 million of money as a million pounds, 
dollars, francs, eta ; a person of great wealth. 
So Millions!' ress, a female m. 

Millionary (mi lyon&ri), a, and sb. rare. 
1816. [f. Million + -ary 1 .j A . art /. Possessing 
millions (of money). B. sb. — Millionaire 

Mil Honed (ml'lyond), a. (? 1600) 1747. [f. 
M ill 1 on + -ed *.] 1. Numbered by the million, 
a. Possessed of millions (of money). 
Millionth (ml‘lyan» ( a. {sb.) 1673. [f. 

Million, after Hundredth.] The ordinal 
number belonging to the cardinal Million. 
Also absol ., allrib., and qoAsi-jd. 

M. part , one of a million equal parts into which a 
whole is, or may be, divided. 

Milliped, var. of Millepede. 

MMl-lead. 1609. [Lead xd.*] — next. 
Mi'll-lcat 1609. An artificial channel for 
the conveyance of water to a mill. 

Mi " 11 -pond. 1697. The water retained 

above a mill-dam for driving a mill. 

It was quite calm, and the Sea as smooth as a M. 
1697. So MMl-pool OK 
Ml*ll-po 9 t. ME. The post on which a 
windmill was formerly often supported. Often 
as a type of something thick and massive; 
hence ioc. a massive leg. 

Mi ll-race. 1478. The current of water 
that drives a mill-wheel ; also, the channel in 
which it runs. 

Mill-rind (mi'lioind). 1549. The iron 
which supports the upper millstone of a corn- 
mill, and carries the eye which rests upon the 
end of the mill spindle, b. Her. A conventional 
representation of this. 

Mi'll-round. 1851. The circular path 
travelled by a mill-horse. Also Jig. 

Millstone (mi'lstdun). OE. I» One of a 
pair of circular stones used for grinding corn in 
a mill ; Her. a representation of this b. Stone 
used or suitable for this 1610. a. Jig . a. A 
heavy burden (cf. Matt, xviii. 6) , b. a grinding 
or crushing instrument 1700. 

E. Nether m . ; see N bthkh a. Ptar. To ere far in J 
Onto, through) am.: to bo extraordinarily acute 
(chiefly ironical), a. a. The millstone intended for 
the neats of those vermin.. the dealers in com, was 
found to fall upon the heads of the consumers Baa. 
thau. N, grit (Coot.), a hard siliceoua rock be- 
longing to the carboniferous series, and found imme- 
diately below the coal-measures. 

Mi'll- wheel. OE. A wheel (esp. a water- 
wheel) used to drive a mill. b. Her. A figure 
of this x688. 

Mi'llwnght. 1481. One who designs or 
sets up mills or mill machinery. 

U Milor d < mil 5 ‘r), 1894. [F. milord, a. 

Eng. my lord. | The French designation for an 
English gentleman. 

MflrdB (midftfs). 1589. [a. Pg., f. mil 
thousand + Reis.] A Pg. gold coin and 
money of account, «= 1,000 Reis. Also, a 
Brasilian silver coin of about half the value, in 
iota replaced by the cruzeiro. 

Milt (milt), sb. [OE. milte str. maso, also 
wk. fern., spleen OTeut. 'meltjo-, •melt/Bn-, 
perhi i. root of MttLT v.] x. The spleen in 
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mammals ; also, an analogous organ in other 
vertebrates. Also transf a. The roe or 
spawn of the male fish ; the soft roe of fishes 
1483. Hence Milt v. ' to impregnate the roe 
or spawn of the female fish ' ( J .)• MHfeer, a 
male fish, esp. in spawning time ; also ** 
sense a. 

Miltonian (milhfc*ni&n), a. 1708. ff. 
John Milton + -IAN.] Of or relating to Mil- 
ton, or resembling his style or imagery. 
Miltonic (milbrnik), a. (and sb.) 1708. 
[Las prec. + -IC.J A. ad/. * prec. B. sb.pl. 
Verses of Milton. Cowper. Hence Miltonl- 
cally adv, 

Miltonist (mi'ltdnist). 1649. [/• Milton + 
-1ST.] A follower of Milton in his views on 
divorce. 

Miltwaste (mi* It wrist). 1578. [f. Milt 

sb. + Waste. J The finger-fern, one of the 
spleenworts, Asplenium Ceterach . 

Mim (mim), a. Sc. and dial. 1679. [Imita- 
tive of the action of pursing up the mouth.] 
Demure, primly silent or quiet. 

Mime (maim), sb. 16 id [ad. L. mimus , a. 
Gr. ] x. Antiq. A perfoimer in the 

dramatic pieces described in sense 4. 1784. a. 
A buffoon ; a pantomimist 1616. 3. transf. 

and Jig. An imitator x6 77. 4. Antiq. A kind 
of simple farcical drama among the Greeks 
and Romans, characterized by mimicry ; a 
dialogue written for this. Also transf, of 
modem performances of this kind. 164a. 

Mime (maim), v. 16x6. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
intr. To play a part with mimic gesture and 
action, usu. without words. Also transf. and 
fig . a. trans. To imitate, mimic 1733. Hence 
BU'mer, a mime, a buffoon. 

Mimeograph (mrm/^graf), sb. 1889. 
[irreg. f. Gr. /ufitopai I imitate + -graph.] 
An apparatus, invented by Edison, for produc- 
ing stencils of written pages, from which many 
copies may be obtained. Hence Mi'meograph 
v . trans. to reproduce by means of a n 
|| Mimesis (maimFsis). 1577. [Gr., — * imi- 
tation * ; cf. prec.] 1 . Rhet. A figure of speech, 
whereby the words or actions of another are 
imitated. a. Biol . - Mimicry 9. 1845. 
Mimetic (maime’tik), a . 1637. [ad. Gr. 

fUfirjTtiebi, f. fMfiticrBm to imitate.] x. Ad- 
dicted to or having an aptitude for mimicry or 
imitation ; pertaining to imitation a. Charac- 
terized by imitation 1669. 3* — Mimic a. 3. 

1756. 4. Biol. Of animals, eta : Character- 

ized by mimicry or resemblance in appearance 
to some other animal or plant, or to some In- 
organic object. Of appearances or processes : 
Of the nature of mimicry. 1851. So tMimeli- 
cal a. (in sense a) 1617-1764. Mlme'tlcally 
adv. 1647. 

||Mlmiambi (mimiwmboi, mol-), sb. pi. 
1706. [L., a. Gr. fUixta/A&ot pi., f.fsCfsos Mime 
sb. + iafi/Bot Iambus.] Mimes written in 
iambic or scazontic versa So Mimia'mbic a 
1700 ; also sb. pi. — M. 1845. 

Mimic (ml'mik). X590. [ad. L. mimicus , 
ad. Gr. fufwebs, L fujsot \ see Mime sb. and 
-IC.] A. ad/, 1. +a. Exercising the profession 
of a mime; resembling a mime. b. Imitative 
1598. a. Of actions, eta +ft- Histrionic; 
hence, hypocritical, b. Pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, mimicry or imitation. 160a. 3. 

Imitative as opposed to real. (The word does 
not now imply any deceptive intention or 
effect.) 1605. 

1. b» Aristotle saith, that Mae fa the most Munich 
of all Animals 1726. a The m. warfare of the opera 
stag* Auaom. 

B. sb. tA mime, burlesque actor X590 ; one 
who is skilled in mimicry or ludicrous imitation 
z 599 * b. * A mean or servile lrajtator* (J.) ; 
also, something that mimics 1634. 

Waited on By mimiques. jesters B Jons. b. 
Cunning io only the Miutkk of Discretion Adoisom, 

Mimic (mi*mik),t>. 1687. ff Mimic jA] 
x. tram. To ridicule by imitating (a person, 
his manner, eta) 1697, 9. To copy with 

minute accuracy in externals. Chiefly eoto- 
temptuous. 1687. 3. To represent imitatlvely, 

as by painting, etc Of things : To resemble 
closely 1770. 4. Path . Of a disease 1 To 
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simulate (another disease) 1744. 6» Biol. Tb 

have a mimetic resemblance to (something 
else) in form or colour 186 x. 

s. He mocks and mimics all be sees and hears 
Shbluzv. a. Just in the way that monkies m. man 
1761. Vice baa learned.. to mimick Virtue Steels. 
3. He could m. uuu bio on paper Rkapk. 

Mimical (mi'mikAl ) , a. 1603. (f. as Mimic 
a. + -AL.J ti. * Mimic a. 1. -1603. 9. t Be- 
fitting a mime; pertaining to, characterized 
by, or of the nature of mimicry 1610. t3* 

Mimic a. 3. -1693. Hence flUTnically adv. 

Mimicry (mi'mikri). 2687. [f. Mimic sb • 
4 - -RY. j s- The action or practice of mimick- 
ing ; close imitation, either in sport or other- 
wise, of externals 1709. b. An act, instance, 
or mode of mimicking. Also concr. tliat by 
which something is mimicked. 1687. a. Biol. 
A close external resemblance which a living 
creature, eta bears to a different one, or to 
some inanimate object x86x. 

1. Aa if in mimickry of insect play Southey. h. 
An Imitation and Mimickry of Good-nature Addison. 

Mi'miny-piminy, a. 1815. limitative; 
cf. Mim; also Niminy-piminy, ] Ridiculously 
affected ; finicking. Also sb. Haxlitt 

Mimograpber (mo imfgr&fex). 1638. [f. 

L. mimographvs (a. Gr., f. fu/sos); see -GRAPH- 
ER.] A writer of mimes. 

il Mimosa (numou'zfi, mimJusA). PI. -€Uk 
also L. -aa. 1731. [inod.L* ; app. f. L. mimus 
M IMS sb. + -osa fern, suffix; see -ose *. ] x. Bot . 
(A plant of) the genus Mimosa of leguminous 
plants, including the common Sensitive Plant, 

M. pudica ; chiefly applied to the latter and to 

certain trees of the genus Acacia , cap. the 
Australian Wattle-trees. 9. The bark of these 
Australian species, used in tanning 185a. 8. 

attrib .. as m. gum, gum arnbic (see Arabic <*.). 

Mimotannic (mraunarnik), a. 1857. [t 
Mimo(sa) + Tannic a. I Chem. In M. acid : 
a variety of tannic acid found in the mimosa. 

II Mina 1 (morn A, mi mi). PI. -nse (-n t) % 
•naa (-nix). 1579. [L., ad. Gr. pva (see 

(Mna) ; prob. Babylonian.] 1. A unit of 
weight anciently used m Greece, Egypt, etc.; 
about x lb. avoirdupois 1603. 9. A denomina- 

tion of money in ancient Greece * xoo 
drachmas, or about £4. (Rendered 'pound* 
in the N. T.) 1579. 3. - Mankh 1737. 

i)Mina* (mama). 1769. Also myna* 
miner, -or, etc. [Hindi maind.l Any of 
several birds of the starling family found in 
south-eastern Asia, esp. Aeridotheres trutis , 
and P.ulabes rtligtosa, the common talking 
starling of India. In Australia applied to 
species of the genera Manorhina and My- 
santha 

Minacious (min/ Jas), a . 1660. [f. L. 

minaci -, minax + -ous,] Menacing, threaten- 
ing ; full of threats or menaces. Henco 
RUna*cioua>ly adv., -naaa. 

Minacity (minse'slti). 1656. [See prec. 
and -rrv. ] ' Disposition to use threats * ( J .) ; 

denunciation 1 

Minaret (mi n&r8t). 1689. [a. Arab, mand- 
rah, man&rat (Turk, mindre), f. root of ndr final 
A tall slender tower or turret, connected witn 
a mosque, surrounded by one or more pro- 
jecting balconies from which the muezzin calls 
the people to prayer. Also transf (e. g .m of 
ice). 

Minatory (mimAtiSri), a. and sb. 153a 
[ad. late L. mina tortus, L minari to threaten.] 
A. adj. Threatening, menacing. t®* tb. A 
threat, a menace (rare) -168 6. Hence MPna- 
torily adv. So Blinato"rlal a., *ly adv. 1 647. 

|| Mih&uderte (mzn^dry). 1763. [F.», L 

minauder , f. mine*, sec Mien.] Coquettish airs. 

The minaadei ies of the young ladies in the ball- 
rooms TaacExaAY. 

Mince (rains), sb. 1850. [L Mince a] 
Minced meat, esp. as forming a dish. 

Mince (mins), v. [late ME. mynee, 
mynsk, ad. OF mineser, minckier, accentual 
var. of menuisicr s — pop. I. +mimuHant see 
MinUTIa.] 1. tram. To cut (meat, eta) 
small or into little pieces; b. to chop up or 
grind small with a knife or mSndng^tnedhine 
and cook (mod.), c. transf To cut (a person) 
in small pieces xfloa. a. transf. and Jig. To 
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MINCED 

cut op, subdivide minutely. Also with up. 
Z450. 8* To make little of. minimize ; to dis- 

parage; to palliate, extenuate ( faults). Now 
rare. 159Z. fAiso absol. b. tTo report (ex- 
pressions) euphemistically; to moderate or 
restrain (one's language) 2599. 4. a. trans. 

To pronounce with affected elegance, clip 
(one's words), h. absol. or intr. To speak with 
affected elegance of pronunciation. 1545. 5. 

intr. To walk with short steps or with affected 
nicety; to walk in an affected manner 156a. 
b. trans. To perform or express mindngly 
1603. 

l. The Wife minced a bit of Meat Swift. C. 
II ami. 11. it 537. 3. Wee in. our sins as though they 
needed no forgWenesse H. Smith. Phr. To m. the 
matter • in early use, to extenuate it. Now only in 
neg. contexts, to express oneself delicately or politely ; 
so to m. matters ; b. 1 know no wayes to m. it in 
loue, but directly to say, 1 loue you Shaks, %. b» 
Behold vond simpring Dame, .that minces Vertue & 
do’s .shake the head tobeare of pleasures name Shaks. 
Hence Mi*ncer, one who or that which minces. 

Minced (min st), ppl. a. late MG. [f. 
Mince v. + -ed 1 .] i. Of meat, etc. : Cut up 
very small. Also fig. ta. Diminished ; muti- 
lated -1707. 

Minced meat. 1578. 1. a. Meat chopped 
up very small, b. m Mincemeat i b. rare 
or Obs. 176a. a. fig. Anything cut up very 
small 1649. 

Minced-pie* 1607. Now only U.S. {rare). 
*= Mince-pie. 

Ml-ncemeat. 1663. [Altered from Minced 
meat.] 1. ta. - Minced meat i a -1747. 
b. A mixture of currants, raisins, sugar, suet, 
etc., and sometimes meat, chopped small; 
us-d in mince-pies 1845. a. To make *n. of (a 
person) : to cut him up into very small pieces ; 
to annihilate 1663. 

Mince-pie*. 1600. [Altered from Minced- 
pie.] A pie containing mincemeat. 

Mi*ncing, vbl. sb. 1533. [f. Mince v. + 
-ING l .] In senses of the vb.^ 

m. -machine, a machine for mincing meat, etc. 

Mi-ncing, ppl. a. 1530. [f. Mince v. + 

-ING 7 .] That minces; es»p. of persons, their 
speech, gait, etc. Characterized by an affected- 
ly dainty or elegant manner. 

He .tume two minsirig step* Into a manly stride 
Shaks. [Sbel frightened a m. curate out of his life 
1887. Hence Mi*nclngly adv. 

Mind (moind), sb. [ME. tnytui \ repr. OE. 
femynd fem. (also next.) : — OTcut. *ga/nun- 
dt-t, f. *ga- Y- + ***«*-, wk. -grade of the Indo- 
Eur. root men-, tnon - , win- to think, remember, 
intend (cf. Gr. jsf-fiova, L* monlrt , mens).) L 
Memory. +1. The faculty of memory -ME. 
9. The state of being remembered ; remem- 
brance OE. +3. That which is remembered of 
(a person or thing) ; the memory or record of 
-1489. +4. The act ; on or an act of com- 

memorating ; a commemoration, a memorial 
OE. fb. spec. Thu commemoration of a de- 
parted soul, e*p. by a requiem said or sung on 
the day of the funeral in any month or year 
following -1660. +5. Mention, record -1530. 

a. Phr. To have, bear, keep in m. \ to retain in 
memory j now only, to keep one’s attention fixed 
upon. To bring, call to at . : to summon to remem- 
brance. To be (go, pass) out of m . : to be forgotten. 
(Obs. exc. in 'Out of sight, out of m.\ etc.) Time 
out of m., used as adv. phr. ■» from time immemorial. 
To Put (a person) in m . : to remind. 4. b. Upon 
the Anniversary, or the monthly, or weekly minds 
Jkr. Taylor. 

n. Thought; purpose, intention, ti. The 
thought of (an object) -1589. 9 . That which a 
person thinks about any subject or question ; 
one's view or opinion, late ME. 3 * Purpose 
or intention; desire or wish. Obs. exc. in 
phrases. ME, 4* Bent 01 direction of thoughts, 
desires, inclinations, etc. late ME. ft* Way of 
thinking and feeling ; moral disposition 1500. 
0 . State of thought And reeling as to dejection, 
fortitude, firmness, etc. 1500, 
a. Phr. To ebook one's m. (oulh to express meh 
opinion candidly, to speak plainly. So to UU (a 
person) otto's m., to let (a pernon) kuewene sm. A 
piece or bit of one's m. 1 see Free* sb., Bit *b.*4. To 
be o/n (specified) m. t to hold an opinion. To bo of\ 
(another's) m. x to be of his way of thinking, in my 
««*? fa my opinion. So tomym. . io bo v one of a 
as. t to be unanimous. 4 Sudden m. arose In Adam, 
not to let th' occasion pass Milt. Phr. To know 
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ones own m. s to form and adhere to a decision. To 
make up one's m * : see Maks n. f To bo of many 

minds 1 to chop and change. To be in two minds : 
to vacillate between two intentions. To change esse" s 
m., to alter one’s purpose, opinion, disposition, etc. 
To have a m. : to wish, desire, be dispersed to do 
something. So, to have a great, good, etc., m., to 
have no tn. 1 to have half a m,, now o to be strongly 
disposed or inclined to do something. They . . 
thought they could deal a* they had am.to with his 
property 1895. 4. Phr. To set (have, keep) one's tn. 

on : to desire to attain or accomplish. To give one's 
tn. to s to bend one’s energies towards. To out's m. s 
as one would have it to be. Also, ef/er one's m. 5. 
Frame of tn . : see Framu sb. 11. 5. 1 would I knew 

his minae Shaks. 6. A turns or two lie waike To 
still my beating mlnde Shaks. 

IIL i. The scat of consciousness, thoughts, 
volitions, and feelings; also, the incorporeal 
subject of the psychical faculties ; the soul as 
dist. from the body ME. b. Used of God. c. 
Mental or psychical being: opp. to matter 
1759. d. A person regarded abstractly as the 
embodiment of mental qualities 1580. 9. In 

restricted sense : The intellectual powers, as 
dist. from the will and emotions. Often con- 
trasted with heart. ME, b. Intellectual quali- 
ty, mental power 1586. 3, The noi mal con- 

dition of the mental faculties; one's * reason 
' wits late ME. 

1. No Proposition can be said to be in the M. .. 
which it was never yet conscious of Locke. M. is the 
mysterious something which feels and thinks Mill. 
Phr. On one’s tn. : occupying ot)e’s(anxious) thoughts. 
One's minds eye\ mental vision, remembrance. b. 
Haunted for ever by the eternal m. Words w. d. 
Mindes innocent and quiet Lake That for an Her- 
mitage Lovelace. The religious m. of Europe 1883. 

a. Absence, Presence cf m. : see thewe wdl b. 
The days of advance, the works of the men of m. 
Tennyson. 3. Phr, ( / o be, go) out of one's w. ; to 
l "s one's tn. 1 to be in one's right m n etc. Of sound 
(or unsound) tn. 

Comb . * m.-cure, the curing of n disease by the 
influence of the healer’* m. upon the patient’s { so 
-heading ; -reader, a thought-reader. 

Mind (moind), v. ME. [f. Mind j£.] t. 
trans. To put in ndnd of something ; to re- 
mind. Now rare. a. To remember; to think 
of (a past or present object). Now arch, and 
dial, late ME. Also absol. b. In imper. To 
bear in mind, late ME. c. intr . with of on, 
upon : To remember. Now</w/. Alsoquasi- 
refl. in / m. me, eta. (arch.), late ME. 8- To 
perceive, notice ; to have one’s attention caught 
by. Obs. exc. dial. 1489. 4. To attend to, 

give heed to 1559. b. absol. or intr. Chiefly 
colloa. in imper . 1806. *|-5. trans. To have a 

mina to; to intend (doing something); also, to 
plan, provide for (something external to one- 
self) -1691. b. With inf as obj. s To have a 
mind to do something. Obs. exc. dial. 1513. 

6. To direst 01 apply oneself to; to practise 
diligently, late ME. fb. To care for -1748. 

7. In neg., interrog., and conditional sen- 
tences: (Not) to care for. Hence: (Not) to 
object to, dislike, 2608. b. absol. or intr. 1786. 

8. To remember and take care to do (some- 
thing), that something is done 1641. 9. 

To take care of ; to take heed (what one 
does) T737. b. To look out for (something to 
be avoided). Now only in the imperative, or 
the like. 1690. Also absol. 10. trans . To 
look after ; to have the care of 1694. 

1. They m. us of the time When we made bricks in 
Egypt Tennyson. a b. Mind to-morrow's early 
meeting Browning. 3. My Lord you nod, you do 
not mindo the play Shaks. 4. Let us take his advice, 
though he be one only, and not m. the others Jowpir. \ 

b. So I bar Latin, m. 1806. 5. What he [the King] 

minded, he compassed Bacon. 6. Phr. To m. his 
book (colloq. | now obs. or arch.), of • schoolboy, to 
be diligent in his studies. To m, one * business t to 
prosecute it diligently; hence, to m. eneiownbusi- 
ness: to attend to one's own affhtri and leave other 
people's atone. 7. Phr. / should not tn. (some- 
thing) ■ I should rather Tike to have it or do it t do 
you or would you tn. (doing something)? - be so kind 
as to do It ; if you don't m., if you have no objecUon. 
b. Phr. Never m. « don’t let it trouble you, « does 
not matter ; also » it is none of your business* * M. 
you write Disraeli. 9. M. yottr eye, look cut, keep 
your eyes about you. To m. one s P*e oud Qsx see 
P. b. Phr. If you don't m. (absol.) - if you are not 
careful (to avoid something). so. Let me m. your 
pigeons 1884, 

Minded (mMmdtd), (fit. a. 1503. [f. 

MiND sb. + -ED*.] i* Having a mind to do 
something; disposed, fa. Having a (favour- 


mine 


able or hostile) disposition towards a person 4 
thing ->2677. 8* Having a mind of a specifta 


or 

specified 

character, as healthy -, high-, etc., ex. 1503. > • 
Minder (mrf’ndai). 1650. [f. Mind sb. 
and v. + -er *.] 2. One who minds ; esfi. one 

whose business is to attend to something, as 
cattle engine-m. 9. A child taken care of at 
a ' minding-school * 1665. 

Mindful (moi'ndful), a. ME. [f. Mind sb. 
4- -pul.] 1. a. Taking thought or care of. b. 
Having remembrance of Tennyson. te. 
Minded, inclined to do something -i68x. 

1. a. What thing is man, that thou art myndeful of 
him ? Wyclip Heb . ii. 6. a. M. to rest x68i. Hence 
Mi'ndful-ly adv., -neaa. 

Minding (mai*ndiq)^i vbl. sb. 1449. [i. 
Mind v. + -ing *.] 1. The action of Mind v. 

9. dial. A reminder X601. 

Comb. tm.-BChool, a dame-school for keeping 
children out of mischief 

Mindless (msrndles), a. OE. [f. Mind sb. 
+ -less.] 1. Destitute of mind ; unintelli- 
gent Also, -^stupefied, insane, a. Unmind- 
ful, thoughtless, heedless, careless 0/1547. 

x. M. rubbish 1866. a M. of others Lives Dryden. 
Hence MtudleM-ly udv H -neaa* 

Mine (main), sb. ME. [a. F. mine.) 1. 
An excavation made in the earth for the pur- 
pose of digging out metallic ores, or ooal, salt, 
precious stones, etc. Also, the place yielding 
these. b. fig. An abundant source of supply 
1541. 9. What is mined ; mineral or ore. 

Now only used for iron ore. late ME. 8* Mil. 
Formerly, a subterranean passage excavated 
under the wall of a besieged fortress, for the 
purpose either of getting entrance, or of caus- 
ing the wall to fall. Now, a subterranean 
gallery in which gunpowder is placed, for 
blowing up the enemy's fortifications ; the 
ch 

recent 

dynamite or the like, moored beneath, or float- 
ing on or near, the surface of the water to 
destroy an enemy’s vessel. 1483. Also fig. 

x. b. Her memory was a m.t fine knew by heart 
All Calderon and greater part of Lopd Byron. a. 
All mine, designating the best quality of pig-iron, 
made from ore only j fart-m., designating that made 
from ore mixed wilh cinder. 

Comb . : m. adventure, a speculation In mines 1 
m. -adventurer, one who takes part in a m. adven- 
ture : -dial (cf. Di al * 4 . 5); -dragging, the operation 
of dragging a body of water tn order to remove sub- 
marine or floating mines: m. field, a portion of the 
sea or land in which mines have been laid | m.-iron a 
-pig, pig-iron made from rn. or ore, as dist. from 
cinder-pig : -layer, a vessel used for laying mines: 
•laying, the operation of laying mines: -atone, 
-stuff, ore, esp. ironstone 1 -sweeper, a vessel need 
for mine-sweeping: -sweeping *= mine-dragging | 
-thrower [tr. G. min turner fer) , a trench-mortar 1 xxu 
tin, tin worked out of the lode: -WOlk, (a) Mil. pi. 
subterranean passages of the nature of mines : (b) a 
system of workings belonging to a mi WOTker. 

Mine (mom), fioss. pron. and a. [Com. 
Teut. ; OE. min : — OTcut. L *me - ; 

see Ms pers . proof) The possessive pronoun 
of the first person sing; 2* Qualifying a fol- 
lowing sb. Now only arch, or poet, before a 
vowel or h ; otherwise rep!, by Mr, q. ▼. 8. 

Placed after the sb. Now only arch, in voca- 
tive. ME. 8. As predicative adj. : Belonging 
to me OE. 4. ellipL «■ My with the sb. 
supplied from the context ME* 8* absol. a* 
Those who are mine ; chiefly, mv family, my 
kindred OE. tb. 1 hat which is mine ; my 
property -2596. c. Of m . ; belonging to me z 
see Of prep. 

t. Shall 1 not take m. ease In m. Inns? Shaks 


charge of gunpowder so placed. Also, in 
recent naval warfare, a receptacle filled with 


etc. 


wylle & myne be one xgoo* £ &. Both I and m. alas 
would surve x683* 0* Tata. Shrew tu L #5. 

Mi ne (main), 9. ME. [ad. F. sai ar; re- 
lated to Mink sb. Origin obscure.] t. intr. 
To dig in the earths mp. in a military sc 
to dig under the foundations of a waH, 
Also, to make subterranean passages. 9, 
trans. To dig or bumrw in (the earth) ; also, to 
make (a hole, pass a g e, ete,) underground, lata 
ME. b. To make subterranean passages 
under 2890. 3. To <iig away the feemdadons 

of (a wall, fort, etc.); to undermine. Now 
rare, late ME. 4* In modern warfare; To by 


8 (Cer. K4U»). #(Fr.p«). U (Ger. Mtfller). « (Fr. d*ne). » (curl). I(*)(*h «e). # (A) fQFt.birt). 5(ftr,£m»,«rth). 



MINER 

mines (see Mine sb. 3) under, for the purpose 
of destruction 1630. 5* To obtain (metals, 

etc.) from a mine, late ME. 0. intr. To dig 
for minerals, etc. ; to make a mine ; to work in 
a mine, late ME. 7. brans. To dig in or pene- 
trate for ore, metals, etc. 1839. 

1. The Enemie mined; and they countermined 
Raleigh. fir. To search and m. into that which is 
not reuealed Bacon, a. fig. He may be said to m. his 
way into a subject, like a mole Hazlitt. 3. fig. 
Hoe.. mines my gentility with my education. Shaks. 
4, The ground is mined and the train is laid 1851. 

3. Lignite.. is mined near Ilrousa 1878. 7. Lead 

veins nave been traced even further down,.. but they 
have not been mined 1839. Hence Mi'neable a. 
capable of being mined. 

Miner (mai'nai). [ME. mynur, minour , a. 
OF. minlor , minour (mod.F. mineur ), f. 
miner to Mine; see -or sb.] 1. One who 
excavates the ground, or makes subterranean 
passages ; esp. one who undermines a fortress, 
etc. ; now Mil . a soldier whose work is the 
laying of mines. Sappers and Miners ; see 
Sapper. a. One who works in a mine ME. 
8. A name applied to various burrowing in- 
sects or larvse. [See also L&\?-miner.) 1816. 

4. A vessel used tor laying mines 1898. 

s. transf. The mole, the m. of the soil Cowpkr. 
Comb. m. ant, see sense 3; miner's friend, 
a name for the Davy safety-lamp ; miner's inch, 
see Inch sb. x x; also in names of diseases con- 
tracted by miners, as miuer's ansnnia, elbow, worm, 
etc. 

Mineral (mi’neril), sb. late ME. [a. med. 
L. minerals , neut. of mineralis Mineral. a< 
Cf. OF. mineral.] 1. Any substance which is 
obtained by mining. In early and in mod. 
techn. use, the ore (of a metal). fa. A mine 
-160a. 8* Any natural substance that is 

neither animal nor vegetable 1602. tb. A 
mineral medicine or poison -1730. c. pi. — 
Mineral water(s) 1903. 4. In mod. scientific 
use, each of the species or kinds of natural in- 
organic substances 1813. 

a. Like some Oare Among a Mineral! of Mettels 
base Shaks. b. Cymb.v. v. 50. at t rib . m. right, 
the right or title to the minerals under a given surface, 
usu. including the right to mine them. 

Mineral (numeral), a. 1477. [a. F. 

mineral, ad. med.L. mineralis pertaining to 
mines, f. med.L minera mine, f. (ult.) pop.L, 
*mina, min a re to lead, drive.] fi. Pertaining 
to mines or mining; (of persons) skilled in 
mining matters -1706. a. Having the nature 
of a mineral (Mineral sb. x); obtained by 
mining 158X. b. Impregnated with mineral 
substances. (See Mineral water.) 1562. 3. 
Of material substances : Neither animal nor 
vegetable ; inorganic 1599. b. Pertaining to 
inorganic matter 1876. 

Special collocations : m. candle, a candle 
made of paraffin ; m. caoutchouc “ Elaterjte ; 
m. chameleon (see Chameleon) 1 m. charcoal, 
a charcoal-like substance, often found between layers 
of coal; m. coal, pit-coal, as dist. from charcoal; 
m. cotton V *n. wool t m Jelly, vaseline ; m. 
kingdom (see Kingdom 5) 5 m. oil, a general name 
for petroleum and the oils distilled from it ; ixl pitch 
« As* HALT 1 1 m. tallow, wax m Ozocerite i m. 
tar, a black viscid substance intermediate between 
petroleum and asphalt f m. wool, a fibrous wool-like 
material made by blowing a jet of air or steam through 
a stream of liquid slag ; Blag- wool. 

b. in names of various pigments, as m. black , blue, 
green, grey, purple, white, yellow, etc. 
+Ml*neralist. 1631. [See-iST.] A minera- 
logist -1796. 

Mineralize (mrn&Abiz), v. Also -Ise. 
1655. ff. Mineral sb. and a. + -izr .1 1. 
brans. To transform (a metal) into an ore. a. 
To convert into a mineral substance 1799. b. 
intr. for refi. To become mineralized 1845. 
8 . brans. Toimprepiate with mineral matters 
*789* 4 * intr. To mineralogizo 1793. 5. 

passive. To be stocked with ore 1890. 

a The bones found in caverns are never mineralised 
Auckland. g. A great quantity of stone, well 
mineralised, In the level zSoo. H< 
g&'tioxL 


deuce Mineral!' 


Mineralizer (mi'n&ftbisax). 1795. [f. 

prec. + -er *.] x. A substance that combines 
with a metal to form an ore, as sulphur, arse- 
nic, eta a. The mineral with which a water is 
impregnated 1799. 

Mineralogy (min&arlfojgl). 1690. If. 
Mineral sb. + -LOGY.] The science which 
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treats of minerals. Hence Mlneralo*gical a. 
of or pertaining to m. ; used in the study of 
minerals. Mineralo'gically adv . Minera'lo* 
gize v. intr . to look for or study mineials. 
So Mineralogist, one versed in m. 1646 ; Zool. 
a carrier-shell 1851. 

Mineral water. 1563. a. Orig., any 
natural water impregnated with some mineral 
substance. Also (with a and pi.) a kind of 
such water, b. Later, applied also to artificial 
imitations of such waters, and other effervescent 
drinks, e. g. soda-water, lemonade, ginger- 
beer, etc. 

Minerva (min5\xv&). late ME. [a. L. 
Minerva, earlier Mene/va : — pre-L. *menes-wd 
(cf. Skr. manasvin * full of mind or sense '). f. 
*menes- = Skr. manat mind, Gr. \xivos cou- 
rage, fury, f. root *men - ; see Mind j£.] The 
Roman goddess of wisdom, anciently identified 
with the Greek Pallas Athene. +b. fig. Used 
for : Wisdom, ability. Also with allusion to 
the myth that Minerva was bora from the 
head of Jupiter. -1734. 

t In spite of M. (tr L. invitA Afinerttd ) : contrary 
to one’s natural bent. Comb. M. (machine) Print- 
ing, a small platen jobbing machine. M. press, a 
prmting-pre^s formerly existing in London ; hence, the 
series of ultra-seniimental novels issued from it c 1800. 

Minerval (minoMvfll). 1603. [ a * L., f. 

Minerva ; see prec.] A gift given in gratitude 
bya scholar to a master 

Minery (mai-nori). 1554. [ad. med.L. 
mineria, f. minare to Mine.] Mining ; a place 
where mining operations are carried on. 

Minever, imng(e, var. Miniver, Meng. 

Mingle (mrng’l), sb. Now rare. 1548. [f. 
Mingle i/.J The action of mingling, the state 
of being mingled ; mixture. ALo concr a 
mixture. 

Mingle (mi-qgT), v. [late ME. mengel, 
freq. of Meng v. ; see -le 3.] x. trans. To 
mix ; to combine in a mixture, to blend. b. 
poet. To put in as an ingredienL Tennyson. 
a. To bring together, intersperse (with or 
among others), to unite or join in company. 
Also with up. 1450. tb. To join (conversation, 
friendship, etc.) with another person. Also to 
m. eyes, look into each other’s eyes. -1650. 3. 

To concoct, compound x6xx. 4. intr. Of 
things: To join together (or with another) ; to 
mix, blend 153a 5. Of a person : To mix 

with others ; to move about among or in a 
gathering. Also, to take part with others in 
some action, etc. 1605. 

z. L.mengie my drynke with wepynge Coverdalk 
Ps. ci. 9. b. Fill the cup, and fill the can I M. mad- 
ness, m. scorn 1 1843. a. Both they and their sonnes 
haue mengled them selues with the (laughters of them 
Coverdalk x Esdras viiL 70. b. IVint , T . iv. iv. 
471. 3. To m. strong drinke Isa. v, 33. 4. I heard 

the rack As Earth and Skic would m. Milt. £ To 
m. in society 1870. 

Mingle-mangle (mi-ng^mse-ijg’l). 1549. 
[Redupl. of Mingle sb.J A mixture ; chiefly, 
a confused medley (of things or persons). 
Also attrib. or as adj. So Mi* ogle-mangle v. 

Mlnglement. 1674. [See -ment. J The 
action of mingling; a mixture. 

Mingy (mi-nd.^i), a. colloq . 1908. [Perh. 

L M(ean a. + St)ingYo.] Mean, sting y. 

Miniaceoua (mini£i*Jos), a. 1688. [f. L. 

miniaceus , f. minium native cinnabar, also, 
red lead ; see -aceous.] = Miniate a. 

Milliard, -ize : see Migniard, -ilk. 

Miniate (mi*niA), a. rare. 1890. [ad. L. 
miniatus, pa. pple. of miniare to Miniate.] 
Of the colour of minium or red lead ; vermilion- 
coloured. So Minla'tous a. 1836. 

Miniate (minisit), v, 1657. [f. L. miniat -, 
ppl. stem of miniare (f. minium ; see Mini- 
um) + -ate a .] trans. To colour or paint with 
vermilion; to rubricate or (more widely) to 
illuminate (a manuscript). Also transf Hence 
MPniator, a rubricator, an illuminator. 

Miniature (mi*ni&tiux, mi'nitiux, -tjai), sb. 
and a. 1586. [ad. It mini at ur a, a. med.L. 
miniatura, f. miniare to rubricate, illuminate ; 
see Miniate v. Prob. infl. by the L min- 
expressing smallness (in minor , minimus, 
etc.).] A, sb. fi. The action or process of 
miniating (see Miniate v.) -xypo. 9. toner. 
An illumination ; also, Illuminated work In 


MINIMUM 

general 1700. 3. The painting of 1 miniatures* 

(in sense 4 below). Chiefly in phrase in m. 
1656. 4. concr. A portrait ‘ in miniature ’ ; a 

portrait painted on a small scale and with 
minute finish, usu. on ivory or vellum 1716. 5. 
transf. and fig. A reduced image or representa- 
tion. Also occas. a minutely finished produc- 
tion. 1586. 16 . A lineament. Massinger. 

5. Ik m. : on a small scale ; in brief ; That which 
is correct in m. will be truein the large 18x3. Comb. 
m.-l ni tlal, an ornamental initial having a m. picture 
painted within it. 

B. adj. Represented on a small scale 1714. 
Hence Ml miature v. trans . to embellish with 
miniatures ; to represent or describe in m. 
Mi'ztiaturiat, a miniator; one who paints m. 
pictures or portraits. 

Minte (mi'nirf). 1853. [See below.] 

M. ball, bullet , an elongated bullet invented by 
Capt. C. E. Minitf of Vincennes, which, when fired, 
was expanded by the powder contained in an iron 
cup inserted in a cavity at its base. M. r\fie, a rifle 
for firing this bullet. 

Minify (mi'nifoi), v. 1676. [Inconectly L 
L. minor, minimus , after magnify .] 1. trans. 

To diminish in importance; to regard or re- 
present (something) as smaller than it is. g # 
To lessen in actual size or importance x866. 

Minikin (mi-nikin), sb. and a. 1541. [ad. 
early inod.Du. minneken, f minne love 4- -kijn 
-kin.] A. sb. 1. A playful or endearing term 
for a woman or girl. Obs. exc. dial. t3. A 
thin string of gut used for the treble string of 
the lute or viol. Also attrib ., as m. string. 
-1721. 8. transf. and fig. A small or insigni- 
ficant thing ; a diminutive person 1761 4. A 

small kind of pin 1574. 5. Printing. A size of 

type smaller than 1 brilliant ' X890. B. adj. x. 
Dainty, elegant, sprightly. Now contemptu- 
ously : Affected, mincing. 1545. ta. Of a 
voice : Shrill -1608. 8- Of a thing : Minia- 

ture; tiny 1589. 

a. For one blast of thy m. mouth, thy sheepe shall 
take no harme Shaks. 

Minim (mi nim), late ME. [As sb. repr. 
various ellipt. uses in med.L. of L. minimus 
smallest ; as adj. ad. L minimus .] A. sb. 1. 
Mus. The character for a note half the value of 
a semibreve and double that of a crotchet (now 
with an open rounded head and a tail) ; a note 
of this value. Also attrib., as m . rest. a. 
Calligraphy. A single down stroke of the pen 
1603. 3. The least possible portion (of some- 

thing), a jot ; tan atom, minute particle 159*. 
4. A creature or thing of the least size or im- 
portance 1590. 5. A friar of the mendicant 

order (Ordo Minim o rum Eremitarum ) founded 
by St. Francis of Paula (c 1416-1507) 1546. 
+6. Printing. ? - Minion sb . 1 3. -1818. 7, 

The smallest fluid measure, about a drop ; the 
sixtieth part of a fluid drachm. Also, a unit 
equal to a grain, attrib., as m.-mtasure. 1809. 

4 phr /IP of nature , one of the smallest forms of 
animal life. 

B. adj. Smallest, extremely small ; fatomic 
1670. 

For man, a m. jot in time and space R. Bridges. 

So MPnimai a. extremely minute in size; 
that is the least possible 1666. 

Minimalist (mi‘nim&list\ 1918. [f. Mini- 
mal -f -1ST.] Used as an etymological 
equivalent of Menshevik. 

Miniment, obs. f. Muniment. 

Minimism (ml-nimiz’m). i8ao. [£. L. 
minimus + -ism.] 1. Absorption in minute 
details. COLERIDGE, 8. Theol. *1 he minimiz- 
ing view of what is involved in a dogma, esp. 
that of papal infallibility. 

Minimize (mi-nimaiz), v. 180a. [f. L. 

minimus + -ize.] 1. trans, a. To reduce to 
the smallest possible amount, extent, or de- 
gree. b. To estimate at the smallest possible 
amount a. intr. To take the most moderate 
view possible of what is involved in a dogma 
1875. Hence Mlnimixaiion, Mi'nimlzer. 
Minimum (mtnirndm). PI. minima 
(mrnimft). 1663. [»• L- minimum^ neut. of 
minimus least.] A. sb. ti. Nat. Philos. The 
smallest portion into which matter is divisible ; 
an atom. Also, the smallestpossible portion 
of time or space. -1739. a. The least amount 
attainable, allowable, usual, etc. X67& 8* 

Math. — minimum value x see B, 1743. 4 * 


1 (man), a (past), ou (bad), v (cat). , (Fr. chrf). s (ev<rr). si (/, tyi). $ (Fr. e*od< vie), i (**t). * (Psychs). 9 (what). , (gs). 
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MINOR 


The lowest amount or degree of variation (of 
temperature, a spectrum, etc.) attained or re- 
corded 1833. 5. at t rib., as m. period i860. 

s. The imagination reaches a minimum , and may 
raise up to itself an idea, of which it cannot conceive 
any sub division Hums. 5. Minimum thermometer, 
one which records automatically the lowest lempeia- 
ture since its last adjustment. 

B. arfj, iTlie used appositively.] T hat is 
a minimum 18x0. 

M. value (of a variable quantity) Afnth. f a value at 
which it ceases to decrease and begins to increase. 

Minimus (mi nimi). PI. minimi (mini- 
mal). 1590. [a. L. minimus .J A. sb. x, A 
creature of the smallest size. 9. Anal, The 
fifth digit ; the little finger or toe 1881. 

1. Get you gone you dwarfe. You minimus Shaks. 

B. aaj. in some schools, appended to the 
surname of the youngest of several boys having 
the same. Abbrev. min., mini., or mitts . 
Mining (maimin'), vbl. sb. 1533. [f. Mine 
v. + -ING 1 .] i. The action of Mine v. 3. 
attrib., as m.-camp, etc. 1555. 

Comb. x m.-hole, a hole bored to receive a blasting, 
charge in mining ; -ship, one that carries and lays 
down submarine mines. 

Minion (mrnyaii), sb A and a. 1500. [a. F. 
mignon (also fem. mignonne) sb. and adj. 
Ult. etym. dubious.] A. sb. 1. A beloved ob- 
ject, dailing, favourite. a. A lover or lady- 
love ; also, a mistress or paramour (obs. or 
rare), b. One specially esteemed or favoured ; 
a favourite, ‘idol*; often fig. (now contempt.) 
1566. c. esp. A favourite of a sovereign, etc. ; 
an obsequious or servile dependant; a 
‘ creature ’ ; often (now arch.) as a form of 
address 1501. t2. A small kind of ordnance 

•f about 3-inch calibre -1894. 3. Printing. 

(In full m. type or letter.) A size of type be- 
tween ‘nonpareil* and ‘brevier* 1659. 4. 

attrib. a. (sense 7) as m . maintainor, etc. 
1 599* tb. (sense 2), as tn.-borc, gun, etc. 
-1727. 

x. a. What will nut a fond lover undertake. . for bis 
«n ? H Miaow. C. The king is loue sicke f>r his in. 
Mahi.Owb. It is rio wonder if he helps himself from 
the city treasiit y and allows his minions to do so 
11 KVCK. 

B. adj. Now rare. 1. Dainty, elegant, 
pietty, neat 1528. 3. Deaily loved, favourite, 

pet 1716. 

Hence tMi*nionlze v. trans. to revise to ihe position 
of a nu;intr. to pl.iy th«* wanton 1004-1 \ -tMi*. ionly 
outv. delicately, elegantly *5^-1633. fMi’uionship, 
the position of a in. 164 c, 

Minion (mniyan), sb.% 1621. fa. E. 
minion (Cotgr.), f. L. minium .] +1. M inium 
-1654. 9. Calcined or sifted ii on. ore 1793. 

Minion ette (minyane’t), sb. U.S. 1871. 
[f. Minion j*. 1 +-ETTE.] printing. A size of 
type between nonpareil and minion, used in 
ornamental borders, etc. 
fMinione-tte, a. 1749. [ad. F. mignonne/ te 
fem.. after minion. J ^>mall and pretty 11. 
W KLJ’OLK. 

fMrnious, a. ff. L. minium + -otis.] Of 
the co our of minium, red. Sir T. Browne. 

Minish (mi nij), v. Now only arch, [late 
ME men use, ad. OF. menusier, menuisier : — 
pop.L. *minutiare, f. mmufus Minute a. Cf. 
Mince t/.] 1. trans. To make fewer or less; 

to reduce in power, influence, etc. 3. To re- 
move, withdraw (a portion of or from some- 
thing) 1483. Also absol. 3. To depreciate, 
belittle, late ME. 4. intr. To become less in 
quantity, number, size, etc. late ME. 

s. When they are mini shed & brought lowe thorow 
oppression Covkkdalb Ps. evipj. 39. Hence fMPn- 
iahment 1533-1664. 

Minister (mPnistu], sb. ME. [a. OF. 
ministre , a. L. minister servant, f. * minis-, 
minus less; tf. magistcr Master sb., f. mag A 
more.] fx. A servant, attendant -i78i« 9. 

One who acts as the agent or representative of 
a superior. Now Also with of. ME. 

tb. An officer entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the law, or attached to a court of 
justice -1733. te. An underling -1635. 3. A 
high officer of state. a. One entrusted with 
the administration of a department of state 
>635. b. A political agent accredited by one 
sovereign state to another 1709. 4. Eccl. a. , 

In the rubrics of the Book of Common Prnver, 
the clergyman, or any of a number of clergy- 


men, engaged in conducting worship on a 
p u ticular occasion 1549. b. A person officially 
charged with spiritual functions in the Christian 
l.hurch. Now rarely applied to an Anglican 
clergyman, and chiefly associated with Low 
Church views; but still usual in non-episcopal 
communions. ME. c. Applied to non- 
Christian leligious functionaries. Obs. exc. 
occas. w ith reference to Jews, late ME. d. 
ihe title of the superior of certain religious 
orders ; also rn, general *450. In the Society 
of Jesus, each of the five assistants of the 
general 1593. 

I. When the seruant [marg, minister] of the man of 
God wai risen early a Pings vi. 15. transf. My 
tonge. .As Minisire of mv wit Cmaulkk. 3. What 
do Ministers ( — the Ministry) mean to do? Dickkns. 
Phr. M.for , of war, m. for foreign affairs, etc. 4. 
b. Renan’s^ appearance is something between the 
Catholic priest and the dissenting m. Gro. Elioi. 
Phr. M. of religion, a cUigynian of any denomination. 
Hence Dfrnlstership 1565. 

Minister (nirnistw), v. ME. [a. OF. 
ministrer, ad. L. ministrare , f. as prec,] I. 
trans. fx. To serve (food or drink) -1662. a. 
To furnish, supply, impart (help, etc.). Now 
only {arch, or literary) with immaterial obj. 
late ME. fb. To prompt, suggest. Mens, for 
M. IV. v. 6. t3« To dispense, administer (a 

sacrament, the elements, etc.) -1816. +4. To 

apply or administer (something healing) ; also 
absol . and fig. late MK.-1680. +5* T o execute 

or dispense (justice, law) ; to administer 
(punishment) -1596. t6. Law. To administer 

(an oath, etc.) -1722. +7. To manage 

(affairs, etc.) -1541. 

a. They m. asinguler helpe and preserualiue against 
vnljelcefe and error Bacon. 

II. intr. x. To serve, wait at table ; to render 
aid or tendance, late ME. 3. To serve or 
officiate in worship ; to act as a minister of the 
Church ME. 3. To be helpful; also, to be 
conducive to something 1696. 

l. Tho Sonne of man came not to bee ministred ynto, 
but to m. Mark x. 4%. 3. To m. to his Necessities 

Hence Mi'nisteri.ig vbl. sb. and ///. a.. Ox 
ministery, let vs wait on our ministimg Pont. xii. 7. 
Are they not all mynistrynge spretes? C ovfrdai k 
t/eb. i. 14. When pain and anguish wrin& the brow, 
A m. nngel thou 1 Scott. 

Ministerial (ministerial), a. (and sb.) 
1561. | ad. F. minis Uriel, ad. mcd.L. mini - 

s'crialit, f. L. m inis ter i it m Ministry - . But 
felt as aderiv. of Minister sb. ) x. Pertaining 
to, or enti listed with, the execution of the 
law, or of the commands of a superior 1577. 
9. Subsidiary, instrumental 1607. 3. Pertain- 

ing to the office, function, or character of a 
minister of religion 1561. 4. Of or pertaining 

to a minister of state ; siding with or support- 
ing the Ministry as against the Opposition 
1655. 3. sb. Hist . An executive household 

officer under the feudal system 1818. 

x. Phr. M. act i an act which is a necessary part of 
an official’* duty,, so that the agent is exempt from 
responsibility fur its consequences. a. Inferior and 
ministerial! Arts 1610. 4. M. cries of 4 Oh ’ 1889. 

Hence Ministerialist, a supporter of the Ministry 
in office. Ministe Tidily adv. in a in. manner or 
capacity; as a minister. 

fMinistral, a. rare. 1737. [a. F. ; see 

Minister sb. and -al.J Pertaining to a 
minister or ngent -1851. 

Ministrant (mi-mstr&nt). 1667. [ad. L. 
ministrantem, pr. pple. of ministrare to 
Minister.] A. adj. That ministers. Const. 
to. B. sb. One who ministers 1818. 

A. Thrones and Powers, Princedoms, and Domi- 
nations m. Milt. 

fMlnistrate, v. 1533. [f. L, min if rat-, 

ppl. stem of ministrare.) x. trans. To ad- 
minister -1737. a* intr. To minister to. 
Browning. 

Ministration (ministry Jan). ME. [ad. L. 

ministration cm. ] x. The action (occas. an 
act) of ministering or serving, tb. Administra- 
tion or exercise of (official) functions -1651. 
+c. Instrumentality -1555. a. spec. Service as 
a priest or minister; pi. the services of minis- 
ters of religion 1 535. 3* Administration of the 

sacraments, justice, law, an estate or revenue, 
etc. ; occas . executorship ( arch .). 4. The action 
of supplying, providing, or giving (something). 
Const, of 1460. .... 

I. b. Content with the nomination of Magistrates, 


e (Ger. Kiln). » (Fr. peu). u (Ger. Mtfllcr). H (Fr. dune). S (c»rl). e (e.) (tlwre). 


and publique Ministers, tlmt is to say, wiih the 
authority without the m. >^i. 

Ministrative (mrnutr/tiv), a. 1833. [f. 
L. ministrare ; see Minister v. and -ivk.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of ministration ; 
affording assistance. 

Ministrator (m»*nistr*itaj). rare. 1533. 
fa. L.J One who ministers or administers ; 
Ta testamentary executor. 

Ministress (inPnLtres). 1600. [f. Mini- 
ster sb, + -ess.] A woman who ministers 
or serves. Also transf. and Jig. 

Ministry ^mrnistri). [late ME. miuisterie, 
ad. L. m.nisterium; see Minister j£.] x. 
The action of ministering; the rendering of 
service. Now only in religious use. +a. A 
mode or kind of service ; a function, office 
-1644. 3* The functions, or any specific 

function, pertaining to a minister of religion, 
late ME. b. The ministration of a particular 
minister 1633. c. The office of minister of the 
church, or of a religious body or congregation 
1824. d. Christian ministers collectively, the 
clergy (now rare) 1,561. 4. Agency, instru- 

mentality. Now only with religious colouring. 
1581. 5. The body of ministers charged with 

the administration of a country or state 1710. 

b. Wiih reference to foreign countries : A 
ministerial depaitment of government ; a 
minister and his subordinates. Also, the 
building belonging to such a department. 1877. 

c. Administration of a minister of state ; 
ministerial term. 

1. Tho pcipetual m. of one soul to another Tf.nnv. 
son. 3. A certain Priest. . was suspended irom his m. 
at the Altar 1615. C. To educate a man for the m. 
Srorr. 5. The Cabal M. were in power 1865. C. 
During Pitt’s ministry {mod.). 

Minium (mi*ni#m). Obs. exc. Hist, late 
ME. [a. L. *■ native cinnabar, red lead.] x. 
^Vermilion. Also attrib. a. » Red lead. 
Also, tits colour. 1650. 

Miniver (mPnivai). ME. [a. F. menu 
vair , lit. 'little vair ’ (menu : — I,, minutus, and 
vair : see Vair j£.).J x. A kind of fur used 
ns a lining and trimming in ceremonial cos- 
tume. In i638 explained as ‘plain white 
fur and used recently in this sense. 3. ta. 
The animnl from which the fur was supposed 
to l>e obtained. b. dial. The ermine ill its 
white w inter coat. 1665. 3. attrib., as m. cap, 

etc. 1589. 

Mini vet (mi-nivet). 186a. [?] Any bird of 
the genus Pericrocohts of India. 

Mink (miijk). 1466. [ Cf. Sw. ma'nk, inenk, 

‘ a stinking animal in Finland \] 1. The skins 

or fur of the animals mentioned in sense 3. 9. 

A small scmi-aquatic stoat-like animal of the 
genus Putorius ; orig., the European species 
P. lutreola \ now oftener the American P . 
vison, also called mink-otter 1634. 3. attrib ., 
as m.-skin, etc. 1812. 

|| Minnesinger (mi*n/sii]3j). 1835. [Gcr.,f. 
tnmne love + singer SINGER.] One of the Ger- 
man lyrical poets and singers of the J2-i4th 
centuries, who chiefly sang of love. 

Minnow (miTum). late ME. [Prob. repr. 
OK. *mynwc wk. fem. ^ OHG. munewa , gloss- 
ing L. capedo, i. e. capita, a fish w ith a large 
head. I J erh. inti, by association with E. 
menuise small fry.] x. A small cyprinoid 
freshwater fish, Levciscus phoxtnus or Phoxi * 
vus Ixvis, common in European streams, 
ponds, etc. Often loosely applied to any 
small fish ; esp. the stickleback (Gastrosteus). 
In the U.S. it is applied similarly, chiefly to 
cy prin oids : and in Australia to fishes of the 
genus G ataxias. b. transf and fig. as a type 
ot smallness x^88. s. Angling. A minnow, 
real or artificial, used as a bait 1615. 

1. b. Phr. A Triton of or among the minnows t 
one who appears great from the insignificance of all 
those around him| Hearo you this Triton of the 
M innowes ? S h a ks. Comb. m. 'tansy , a dish of fried 
minnows seasoned with tansy. 

Mino, obs. f. Mina 2. 

Minoan (tninffw&n), a. and sb. 1894. [f. 
Minos, a famous king of Crete + -an,] Of or 
pertaining to the prehistoric civilisation of 
Crete (b. C. e 3000-1400). Also sb. 

Minor (maiTOi], a . and sb. ME. [a. L., f. 
Indo-Eur. root *mtn- small; cf. L, min were, 

2 (jeio). § (Fr. fa/re). 3 (fir, fern, tarth). 



MIN ORATE 

Gr. puvtiOeiv, etc.] A. adj. L Friar M., t M. 
Friar : a Franciscan. 

Tranal. of med.L. Fratres Mi turns, Ik. * lesser 
brethren*, so named by St. Francis to express the 
humility he desired them to cultivate. The pi. is now 
friar $ Miner . 

H. x. ® Lesser (but not followed by than). 
Opp. to Major. 1654. b. Comparatively small 
or unimportant. (Not now used with refer- 
ence to physical magnitude, exc as this in- 
volves importance.) 1623, a. Math . See below 
1850. a. Logic. See below 1551. 4. That 

constitutes the minority. Also rarely in pre- 
dicative use : In a minority. 164a. 5. Mus. a. 

Applied to intervals smaller by a chromatic 
semitone than those called major ; a m. third, 
etc. Hence also to the note distant by a 
minor interval from a given note. b. Applied 
to a common chord or triad containing a minor 
third between the root and the second note ; 
hence to a cadence ending on such a chord. 

c. Denoting those keys, or that mode, in which 
the scale has a minor third (and also a minor 
sixth and seventh). (In naming a key, minor 
follows the letter, as A minor.) 1694. d. 
Minor chords and keys are usually mournful 
or pathetic ; hence various fig. allusions i860. 
6. Following the sb. qualified (see below) 
1791. 

1. M. canon, excommunication ( = leaser e.) 
Orders, prophets. +M. J'e/iovt (Cambridge) : a junior 
Fellow. M. planet : one of the asteroids or small 

planets between Mars and Jupiter, b. The base and 
m. sort of ueople Sir T. Browne. The m. critic, who 
bunts for blemishes Junius Lett. M. operations 
(Surg.) : those which do not involve danger to life. 
M. feint (Football) i a try (in the Rugby game). a. 
M. axis (of an ellipse) : the diameter perpendicular 
to the major or transverse axis. M. determinant : a 
determinant whose matrix is formed from that of 
another determinant by erasing one or more rows and 
oolumns. 3. M. term : the subject of the conclusion 
of a syllogism. M premiss, proposition 1 that pro. ! 

■nias of a syllogism which contains the m. term. 5. 

d. His conversation was pitched in a m. key Bua- 
nand. 6. Quint, tierce m. : see Quint sb,\ Tierce. 
Bob~m. ( Bell .ringing) : a bob (Boa sb. 5 ) rung upon 
•ix bells. In boys schools, appended to a surname 
to distinguish the younger of two boys of the same 
surname (abbrev. mi.) L A member of the fifth form, 
Green minor by name 185a. 

HE. Under age ; below the age of majority. 
Now rare. 1570. 

B. sb. x. A Franciscan friar ME. 9 . Logic. 
The minor premiss in a syllogism, late ME. a* 
« Infant sbA a. 1612. 4. Mus. Short for m. 
hey, mode , etc. 1797. Also Jig. (See A. II. 5 c, 
d.) 5. Football . A minor point 1890. 6. In 

boys* schools: cf. A. II. 6. 1863. 

7. U.S. A subsidiary subject of study to which less 
time is devoted than to a major 1891. 

fMrnorate, v. 1534. [f. med.L. minorat 
ppl. stem of minorare to diminish, f. L. mino- 
rem. I tram. To diminish, depredate -1727. 
So +Minora*tion, a lessening, diminution ; 
mild purgation 1607-1696. TMi'noratlve a. 
and *b. (a) gently laxative (medicine) -1747. 
Minorca (min^jkfi). 1848. [Sp. Menorca j\ 
Name of the second in size of the Balearic 
islands. Used attrib., as M.-fowl (also M.), a 
black variety of the domestic fowl introduced 
from Spain ; etc. Hence Mino'rcan a . of or 
belonging to Vf. ; sb. nn inhabitant of M. ; also, 
the language of the Minorcans. 

Mlnoress (maniflms). Obs. exc. Hist. 
[late ME, menouressc, a. OF., f. menour Minor 
sb. x ; see -ess.] A nun of the second order of 
St. Francis, known as Poor Clares, whose 
house outside Aldgate gave its name to the 
Minorus , a street in the City of London. 
Miaarite (mai*n 5 rait). 1537. [C Minor 
+ -ITE 1 ,] A. sb. 1. A friar minor or Frands- 
can. 9. ta. A person of minor rank -1670, 
b. One busied about minor matters. Southey. 
B. adj. Of theorder of Friars Minor 1563. 

A. x. M alachiao, the minorit or greie frier Holin. 
Wt& 

Minority (mat-, minpTTti). 1533. [ad. F. 
minority or med.L. minorit as, f. I,, mtnorrm 
Minor ; see -irr.) fx. The condition or fact 
of being smaller, inferior, or subordinate -1751. 
a. The state of being minor or under age; 
nonage 1547. Also transf. and fig. (now rare). 
8. The smaller number or part ; spec, the 
smaller party voting together against a majo- 
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rity 1736. 4. In voting, the number of votes 

cast for or by the smaller party 1774. 

3. We are a m. \ but then we are a very large m. 
Burke. 4. The m. did not reach to more than 39 or 
40 Burke. 

Comb. : m. report, a separate report made by those 
members of a committee, etc., who are unable to 
agree with the majority 1 m. teller, one who counts 
for e m. 

Minotaur (mi-mfr §1). late ME. [ad. Gr. 
Miobrravpotf f. M Ivan Minos + ravoos bull.] 
Gr. Myth . A fabulous monster, half bull and 
half man, the son of Pasiphae, wife of Minos 
king of Crete, and a bull; he was fed on 
human flesh. Hence allusively . 

The Imperial Minotaur [sc. Napoleon] 1900, 

Minow, obs. f. Minnow. 

Minster (mimstax). [OE. mynster : — 
*munistrjo~, a. pop.L. *monisterium Ecd. 
L. monasterium Monastery.] fx. A mona- 
stery ; a Christian religious house -15x3. 9. 

The church of a monastery; also gen . any 
large church, esp. a collegiate or cathedral 
church OE. tb. transf. A temple -1381. 
Minstrel (mi nstrel), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
ministrel (F. minestrel ) : — late L. ministerial 
lem, f. ministerivm ; see Ministry.] ■f'l. 
gen. A servant having a special function. ME. 
only. 9. In early use : Any one whose pro- 
fession was to entertain his patrons with 
music, story-telling, buffoonery, etc. In mod. 
use : A mediaeval singer or musician, esp. one 
who sang or redted heroic or lyric poetry com- 
posed by himself or others. ME. 8* transf. 
Used poet, or rhet. for a musician, singer, or 
poet 17x8. 4. Chiefly in fl. The designation 

of certain bands of public entertainers with 
blacked faces and grotesque costumes, who 
perform interludes, with songs and music 
ostensibly of negro origin 1864. 

a. Tbe Lay of toe Last M. Scott {title). 3. 1 
stood, . . with Thee, Great M. of the Border 1 Wokdsw. 
Hence Mi'natrel v. to sing of, celebrate in song. 

Minstrelsy (mrnstrglsi). ME. [a. OF. 
mcnestralics ; see Minstrel.] x. Trie art or 
occupation of a minstrel ; the practice of play- 
ing and singing ; now only poet, or rhet. 9. A 
body of minstrels ME. ts* collect . Musical 
instruments. Also, a kind of musical instru- 
ment. -1523. 4. Minstrel poetry; occas. a 

body of this 1802. 

a. Toforn hyra gooth the loude Mynstralcye 
Chaucer. 

Mint (mint), sbji [OE. mynet neut., repr. 
WGer. *munita fern., a. L. mo net a ; see 
Money.] ti. A piece of money ; money. 
From x6th c. only slang. -1848. 9. A place 

where money is coined under public authority, 
late ME. b. A set of machines for coining 
1592. 8- transf. and Jig. A source of invention 

or fabrication 1555. +4. Coinage >1622. 5. 

A vast sum (of money) ; rarely Iran f a vast 
amount (of something costly) 1655. 

a. Master of the m.t the chief officer and custodian 
of the m. 3. A man . . That hath a m. of phrases in 
his brain© Shaks. 5. He must have loet a m. of 
money 1833. 

Comb . ; m.-bill, a bill or promissory not© issued by 
the officers of the m. against bullion deposited for 
coining ; m. condition, (of a book, picture, etc.) 
f»esh and perfect state as if only ju*t produced 1 tiXL 
man, one engaged or skilled in coining 1 m.-mark, 
a mark placed upon a coin to indicate tbe mint at 
which it was struck! m.-m aster, the master or 
manager of the mint ; xn. price, the price of bullion 
as recognised at the m. j so xn* value. 

Mini (mint), sb . 2 TOE. mints wk. fern. 1 — 
WGer. *minla, a. L. menta, mmtha , Gr. 1 
plv 0 tf (also /uV 9 of).] i. Any aromatic labiate 
plant of the genus Mentha , esp. M. viridis , j 
Garden Mint or Spearmint. 9 . Applied with | 
defining word to plants of allied genera, e. g, j 
Calanuntha 1548. 

Comb m. julep (see Julep 2)1 -sauce, a sauce 
made of finely chopped m., vinegar, and sugar 1 
usually eaten with roast lamb; -water, a cordial 
distilled from m. 

Mint (mint), v. 1546. [f. Mint x 3 .i] i. 
tram. To make (coin) by stamping metal, b. 
fig. To coin or Invent (a word or phrase) ; In 
contemptuous use, to Invent, fabricate (sorae- 
I thing counterfeit) 1593. 9. To convert (bul- 

1 lion) Into coin or money. Now rare. 1369. b. 
fig . To impress (something) with a stamp or 
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character. Also with out, upon. Also, to 
stamp fan impress) upon. 1664. 

if b. One Happy Phrase, newly minted by the Dr. 
C, Boyle. 

Mintage fmi'ntddg). 1570). [£. Mint v. or 
sb . 1 4* -AGS.] z. The action or process {occas. 
the privilege) of coining' money; coinage. 
Also transf. and fig . (cl. Mint v. x b). 9. 

concr. The product of a (particular) mint. 
Also transf and Jig. 1638. 8* The charge or 

duty for coining 1645. 4. The stamp im- 

pressed on a coin 1634. 

1. Coins of Roman m. 1853, A new word of German 
m, De Quincey. 

Minter (mi ntai). [OE, mynetere , a. L. 
monetarists, f. moneta ; see Money. ] One who 
coins or stamj^s money. Also fig. 

Minuend (mi niisend). 1706. [ad. L. mi- 
nuendus (sc. numerus), f. minucre to diminish.] 
Arith. The number or quandty from which 
another is to be subtracted. 

Minuet (miniaet). 1673. [ad- F. menuct 
adj. used subst., dim. of menu small; see 
Menu, etc.] t. A slow, stately dance, in 
triple measure, for two dancers. a. The 
music used to accompany this dance. Hence, 
a piece oi music in the same rhythm and style, 
often forming one of the movements of a suite 
or sonata 1686 

x. 1 am fit for Nothing but low dancing now, a 
Corant, a Borei, Or a Mmnudt Lthekkdge. attrib 
You should do everything, said Lord Chesterfield, in 
m. time Back hot. 

Minum(e, obs. ff. Minim. 

Minunet, obs. f. Mignonette. 

Minus (mai'iifls). 1481. [a. L. minus neut. 
of minor less ; see M INOR a. The quasi- 
prep. use (sense x). from which all the other 
Eng. uses are derived, probably originated in 
the commercial language of the Middle Ages. 
See N.E.D.] 1. quasi '■prep. With the deduc- 

tion of, exclusive of. Cf. Less a . 4. F. mo.ns. 
G. sveniger . b. frcdic at ively in colloq. use : 

Short of, without. Hence occas. as adj. 1813. 

a. As the oral equivalent of the symbol ( — ). as 

helping to form a negative quantity, e. g. in 
' —3 *, * — x \ which are read as minus 3, 
minus x 1579. b. Hence attrib. in minus 
ouantity, a negative quantity ; pop. misused 
for ‘something non-existent * 1S63. c. adj. Of 
the nature of a minus quantity ; also colloq. 
non-existent 1800. d. adv, and adj. Negatively 
(electrified) 1747. 8. sb. a. Math. The S) mbol 

( — ) ; also minus sign . b. A subtraction, a 
quantity subtracted; a loss, deficiency. c. A 
negative quantity. *654, 

1. If all mankind in. one, were of one opinion Mill. 

b. The Englishman got back to civilization in. his 
left arm 1903. 3. a. A slatcfull of plums, minusset, 
x^y,e's 1836. 

minuscule fmintrski*/l). 1705. [a. F., ad. 
L. minuscu la (sc. littera), fem. of minusculus 
rather less, dim. of minus. I A. adj. ta. Print- 
ing. Of a letter : Small, lower-case. b. 
Palseogr . Of a letter : Small (see B. b). Also, 
written in minuscules. 1727. 9 . feu. Very 

small *893. B. sb. ta. Printing. A small or 
lower-case letter as opp. to a capital. b. 
Paljeogr. A small letter as opp. to a capital or 
uncial; the small cursive script developed 
from tbe uncial ; also, a manuscript in this 
writing. 1705. 

b. The m. arone in the 7th century as a cursive 
monastic script 1. Iaylok. 

fMi-nutary, a (f. Minute j£. -aryL] 
Consisting of minutes (of ime). Fuller. 

Minute (mrnit), sb. late ME. [In branches 
I and 111 a. F. minute fem., ad. L. minutes adj, 
fem. used subst. ; in branch Had. L. miuutum 
adj. neut. used subst.] L A sixtieth for other 
definite part) of a unit. 1. The Sixtieth part of 
an hour (divided into sixty seoonds). Also, 
one of the lines upon ei viial marking the 
minute spaces, b. Vaguely: A short space of 
time; also, an instant, moment, late ME. c. 
A particular moment; occas. the appointed 
moment 1598. fl. Geotn. The sixtieth part of a 
degree, (Marked thus ' ; as In 5° ia / .) late ME. 
8- Arch. The sixtieth or occas. some other part 
of the Module 1696, 

x. For the laches* Of half a Minut of an hours 
Gower, b. The train will be starting in a m. {modi 

vie), i (sit). 1 (Psyctu). p (whot). p(g0t). 
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c. Phr. The m. (that)., t at so os u Hence 
Mi'nntaly a. umd ad vj (happening} every m. 

II . Something small fi. A coin of little 
value ; a mite -1589. ta. Something minute ; 
as pU • small fry * ; a detail ; something of 
small value 1515-1670. 

a, Let sne hears from thee euery m. of Newes 
B. Tons. 

III. A rough draft; a memorandum; a 
brief summary of events or transactions, esp. 
(usu. pi,) the record of the proceedings of an 
assembly, committee, etc. 150a. b. An official 
memorandum authorizing or recommending a 
course, as a Treasury m. 1564. 

Comb . : m. bell, the tolling of a bell at intervals of 
a m. j -book, a book in which minutes are recorded 1 
-glass, a sand-glass that runs fox a^ in. j -gtm, one 
(wed at intervals ofam.i used as a sign of mourning 
or distress ; ‘hand, the longer hand of a time-piece, 
which indicates the minutes. -man, a militiaman, 
during the American revolutionary period, who was 
ready to march at a minute's notice (Hist.) 1 -re- 
peater, a watch which 4 repeats* the minutes. 

Minute (mainirtt, miniiPt), a, late ME. 
[ad. L. minutus , pa. pple. of minuere to make 
small.*) +1. Chopped small late ME. only, 
fa. Of imposts, etc. : Lesser ; esp. In m. 
tithes — 4 small tithes’ -1696. 3. Very small 

in size, amount, or degree 1626. 4. Trifling, 

petty 1650. 5. Of investigations, etc. : Very 

detailed ; very precise ; very accurate c 1680. 

5. Very m. changes of temperature Geikib. 4. These 
m. philosophers., are a sort of pirates who plunder all 
that come In their way Berkeley. 9 M. regulations 
are apt to be transgressed Jowktt, Hence Mimrte- 
ly adv.*, -ness. 

Minute (mi*nit), v. 1605. [f. Minute jAI 

l. trams. To time to the minute. a. To draft 
(a document or scheme) ; to record in a 
minute or memorandum ; to make a minute of 
the contents of (a document) 1648. 

1. To m. the speed of a train Smii.rs. a. Phr. To 

m. down : to make a note of. 

||Mlnutia(mai-,mini£ Jia). /Y.-ise(-ll). 1751. 
[a. L. minvtia smallness, pi. minutix trifles, f 
minutus Minute a .' | A precise detail; a 
trivial matter or ohject. Usu. pi. SotMintr- 
tial a. pertaining to details 1612-1796. Mlntr- 
tiose, -oua ciljs. attentive to minutiae 1819. 
Minx (raiijks). 154a. [?] +1. A pet dog. 
Udall. a. A pert girl, hussy. Now often 
playful 159a. +b. A lewd woman -1728. 
s b. This is some Minxes token Shake. 

Minx, obs. f. Mink. 

Miny (morni), a. rare . 1611. ( 7 - Minej^ 
+ -Y 1 .] I. Pertaining 10 a mine; mineral. 
9. Subterraneous. Thomson. 

Miocene ^moi-dkm), a . Also met-. 1833. 
firreg. f. Gr. ptiojv less + maivbt new, recent.] 
Grol. Epithet of the middle division of the 
Tertiary strata, and the geological period it 
represents. Also quasi-.? A Mioce'nlc a, 
Miquelet (inrk£let). 1670. [a. F. t ad. Sp. 
miauelete , miguelete , f. Cat. Miguel Sp. 
Miguel Michael] a. In the 17th c., a member 
of a body of Catalonian banditti who infested 
the Pyrenees. b. Later, a Spanish guerrilla 
soldier during the Peninsular War; also, a 
member of a corps of French irregulars raised 
for service against the Spaniards, c. In mod 
Spain, a soldier of certain local regiments, 
chiefly employed on escort duties. 

0 Mir (mir), 1877. A Russian village com- 
munity. 

Mirabelle (mirAbe- 1 ). 1706. [a. F.] A 

variety of plum. 

tMira'bttis. 1673. - Aquamirabilis-i687. 
Mir&bilite (mirse'biloit). 1854. [a. G. 

mirabilit , f. mod.L. (sal) mirabilis , Glauber's 
name for his salt ; see -itb *■] Min, Native 
■odium sulphate (Glauber's salt). 
t Mi Table, a. andiA 1450. [ad.L. mirabilis] 
see -able.] A. adj. wonderful marvellous 
-1606. B. sb. Something wonderful -1653. 
Miracle (mi-AVl), sb. late OE. [a. OF., 

ad. L. miraculum object of wonder, f. mirari 
to wonder, f, mirus wonderful] i- A marvel- 
lous event exceeding the known powers of 
nature, and therefore supposed to be due to 
the special intervention of the Deity or of some 
supernatural agency ; chiefly, an act (e. g. of 
healing) exhibiting control over the laws of 
nature, serving as evidence that the agent 
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is either *di vine or is specially favoured by God. 
a. transf., esp. as applied hyperbolioally to an 
unusual achievement or event, late MIL b. 
concr, A wonderful object, a marvel, late ME. 
t 3 . A miraculous story ; a legend. CHAUCER. 
4. = Miracle play ME. 

1. This is mine the second m. that lesus did John 
iv. ^4. lOM.IHe blushes 1 Drvdkn, 'Ibe radium 
‘ miracle * 1903. Phr. To am,: marvellously well 
1643. b. A m. or worth Daniel, of rare device Colb. 
rioo*, of ingenuity (mod.), 3. Chaucl* Sir Thopeu 
Prol. x. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. ‘monger, etc. } m. play, 
one of the mediaeval dramatic representations cased 
on the life of Our Lord and the legends of the Saints 
m. player, -playing [from sense 4] late ME. 
Miracle (mi-rAk’l), v. 1611. [f. the sb.] 
a. refi. ?To be revealed by miracle. Cymb. IV. 
ii. so. b. intr. To work miracles. 

Mfraculize (mirarkitflaiz), v. 1711. [f. L. 
miraculum -iZE.] trams . To consider as 
miraculous. 

Miraculous (mirsrkitflw), a. 1509. [ad. 
F. miraculeux, ad. med.L. mlraculosus , f. 
miraculum ; see -ous.] 1. Of the nature of a 
miracle ; beyond the agency of natural laws ; 
supernatural. +b. Concerned with miracles 
-1845. a. transf, etc. Resembling a miracle ; 
extraordinary; marvellous; astonishing 1^73. 
3. Of things (formerly also of persons) : Hav- 
ing the power to work miracles ; wonder- 
working 1596. 

x. This strength M. yet remaining in those locks 
Milt. Sams. 5 8;. 3. His word is more then ths m. 
Hatpe Shaks. Hence Mir&'culons-ly adv., -ness. 
[[ Mirador (mirad^ j). Also -dore. 1670. 
[Sp., f. mirar to look.] A watch-tower ; also, 
a belvedere on the top of a Spanish house. 

Mirage (miravO. 1819. [a. F. f f. («) 

mirer to look at oneself in a mirror, to be re- 
flected.] An optical illusion, common in hot 
countries, and esp. in sandy deserts, arising 
from the reflection of an object at some dis- 
tance, often giving the false appearance of a 
sheet of water. 

fig. A moist m. in desert eyes Tennyson. 

Mirbane (mfi-ihfin). 1857. so in Fr.] Es- 
sence, oil ofm ., nitrobenzol used in perfumery. 

Mire (main), sb. [ME. mi? e, a. ON. myr-r 
fem. : — OTeut. *mtuzjd : — +meutj & , f. *m*uj~, 
nhlaut-var. of *mus-\ see Moss.] z. A piece 
of wet, swampy ground ; a boggy place. Also 
gen. swampy ground, bog. 9. wet or soft 
mud, slush, dirt (Cf. a Pet. ii. 9 a.) ME. b. 
A mass of dirt 1871. 

x. Fig. phr. To bring , drag, lay, leave , stick in the 
m. ; to find oneself in the m. Honest water, which 
nere left man i’ th T m. Shaks. a. b. Until a stumble, 
and the man’s onem. 1 Browning. Comb. m.-crow, 
the laughing gull, Larue ridibundus, 

t Mire, a, late ME. [f. prec.] Miry -1656. 

Now that the Fields ara dank, and ways ora m. 
Milt. 

Mire (moi«u\ v. late ME. [f. Mirk sb."] 
L trans. x. To plunge or set fast in the mire. 
(Chiefly past.) 1559. b. fig. To involve in 
difficulties, late ME. 9. To bespatter with 

mire or filth; to defile (lit. and Jig.) 1508. 

x. Some of them were mi red m it (a slough] 1790. 
a. Smeer’d thus and mir’d with infomte Shako. 

II. intr To sink in the mire, be bogged 
1607. 

Paint till a horse may xnyre upon yonr face Shaks. 

Mirlflc (mairi-fik), a. rare, 1490. [a. F. 
mirifique , ad. L. mirificus, f. mirus wonderful 
+ -ficus (see -Fic).] Doing wonders ; exdting 
astonishment; marvellous. So fSOriffical a, 
1603-1829. Miri’flcally adv. 

Miriness (mai •Tines'). 1608. [I Miry a, 
+ -ness.] Miry condition or quality. 

Mirk, Mlrky, etc., var. fi. Murk, etc. 
Mirror (rai'rax\ sb. [ME. mironr, a. OF. 
mir(e)ovr (mod.F. mirotr) s— pop.L *mirato- 
rivm , f. *mirare to look at (d.L. mirari to 
wonder) : see -ory.] L Literal uses, etc. 1. 
A polished surface, now usu. of glass coated 
with tin amalgam or silver, which reflects 
images of objects ; a looking-glass, b. transf. 
Applied to water (chiefly poetj 1595. a. spec, 
a. A magic glass or crystal ME, +b. A small 

S ’ ass formerly worn in the hat by men and at 
e girdle by women. B. Jons. 3. Optics, A 
polished surface, either plane, convex , or con- 
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cave , that reflects rays of light 1 a speculum 
1728. 

1. And in her hand she held a mlrrhour bright 
Sfensbk. fig. To hold as ’twer the Mlrrour up to 
Nature Shaks. 3. Burning m. : a concave m. which 
concentrates the sun’s rays ot a focus, and causes then 
to set fire to objects. 

IL Fig. uses. i. That which gives a faithful 
reflection of anything, late ME, b. Used of a 
person (poet.) 1563. a. That which exhibits 
something to be imitated ; an exemplar. Now 
rare. ME. ■fb. Hence of persons 1 A paragon 
-1785* +C. A warning -1633. 

*■ The stage.. the mirrour of life Johnson. b, 
Mirrou.* of Poets, Mirrour of our Age Wallks. a 
Sir TrisU’sm..the m. of chivalry xBox. b. Our m. of 
ministers of finance Bubkb. 

HI. a. Arch. A small oval ornament resem- 
bling a mirror in shape 1847. b. Omitk. The 
speculum of a bird's wing. 

attrib. and Comb., as m.-silverer, Surface, etc.| 
also m. carp, the looking-glass carp, Cyprmus carfiox 
•plate, a plate of glass suitable for a m. 1 -writing, 
writing which appears as though viewed in a uu, 
reversed writing (a characteristic of aphasia). 
Mirror (mrrai), v. i8ao. Tf. prec. sb.] 
trans . To reflect in the manner oi a mirror. 
Mirth (m5jj>). [OE. myr(i)zt str. fem., f. 
(ult.) OTeut. *murpb- MERRY a.] ti. 
Pleasurable feeling ; joy, happiness -1696, a. 
Rejoicing, esp. manifested rejoicing; merry- 
making ; jollity ME. ts. A diversion, sport, 
entertainment -1606. 4. Merriment, hilarity ; 

in early use, fun, ridicule. late ME. *)b. Put 
for : The object of one’s mirth -1708. 

a. Be large in in., anon weel drinks a Measure The 
Table round Shaks. 3. To giue a K ingdome for a M. 
Shaks. 4. I was borne to speaks all m., and no 
matter Shaks. b. He 's all my Exercise, my M., my 
Matter Shaks. 

Mirthful (mfi'jjiful), a. ME. [f. Mirth 4- 
-ful.] 1. Full of mirth ; gladsome, hilarious ; 
expressive of mirth. b. Of places, seasons, 
etc. : Characterized by rejoicing 1450. 9. Of 

things : Amusing. Shaks. 

1. Each m. lout The ale-house seeks Clark. A m. 
jest Coasbk. b. M. bower or ball Keblb. Hence 
MPrthful-ly adv., -ness. 

Mirthless (m 5 *j>l 6 s), a. late ME. [f. 
Mirth + -less.] Joyless; sad, dismaL 
Hence Mi < rthleoo-ly adv., -neao. 

Miry (m2i«*ri), a. late MJE. [f. Mire sb. 
■+ -Y *.] 1. Of the nature of mire, swampy. 

9. Abounding in mire, muddy 1440. 3, 

Covered with mud or mire 1496. 4. fig. 

Dirty; despicable 1^32. 

x. Marishes and myne bogs Spenser. & M. roads 
1833. 4. A m. business 1877. 

|| Mirza (miMzaj. 1613. [Pen., short for 
mlrzdd, t mir (a. Arab, amir : see Ameer) a 
prince 4 - tad bom.l In Persia: wu A royal 
prince ; as a title, placed after the name. b. 
Title of honour prefixed to the name of aa 
official or a man of learning. 

+Mis, a. ME. [Partly the prefix Mis -1 (4) 
used as a separate word ; partly a reduced 
form of Amiss.] Bad; wrong; wicked. In 
predicative use : Amiss. -1556. So +Mis adv. 
wrongly ; badly ; amiss. 

Mis- (mis), prefix^, repr. OE. mis- t— 
OTeut. *misso- (w hence +missjan Missv.). Tha 
adj. *misso- had app. two senses : (1) diver- 
gent, astray, (2) mutual, alternate. 

The hyphen is ni 
rarely used fi 
mis-cite, etc. 

The predominant meaning of the prefix is that 
of ‘ amus 4 wrongdy) *, * bad(ly) \ 1 improperly) 


IE new Of 


"The hyphen is now employed chiefly is 

used formations, and in words likt mis-say, 


1 mistaken(ly) 

In early ME, many new compounds were made, 
some of which appear to have been suggested by 
French formations with wrt- (see Mis- 1 ) 1 a word Hke 
misjudge has prob. a double origin, being partly of 
native formation, and partly an adaptation of OF. 
mesjuger. The most prolific period fm the formation 
of mis- compounds was the 17th c~ when writers such 
ss Bacon, Donne, and Bp. Hall employed them 

xed to Aa, active and passive 
ppleiu noons of action and c oodi i kN i , and odja. la 
ME. its composition with agent-nouns and adverbs 
followed as a matter of course. 

1. Prefixed to verbs, with the meaning * amiss *, 
'badly’, * wrongly', ’perversely’, 4 mistakenly * t ai 
fmieact. Mtsno, Mislead, Mislike, etc. b. In the 
i4th-x6th (l, in some words, as Misdeem, rc., mis- 
took the force of 4 unfavourably ’, and in Miuod% 
Misdoubt, etc., it intensified the notion of uneesy 


tf (Gw. Kiln). S (Fr. p*»). 0 (Ger. MtVller). u(Fr.dvne). B (cwrl), i (?.) (thm). / (/>) (w* i). f (Ft. lain), i (far, Urn, Mitb). 
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feeling contained in the vb. These new acivaes and 
combs., however, Are now arch, or dial. 

a. Prefixed to pples. and ppl. adjs. with the same 
meaning as in x f as misbound , miabuilt. 

3. Similarly prefixed to vbl. sbs. ( ns mhaccenting. 

4. Prefixed to nouns of action, condition, and aualiiy, 

with the meaning ‘ bad 4 wrong 4 erroneous \ 4 per- 
verse ', 4 misdirected ' j as misaccent nation, mis- 

appraisement, misattribution , misproposal. 

Prefixed to agent-nouns | as tnispro/esscr. 
Prefixed to adjs. with the sense of 4 wrongly', 
•erroneously *, 4 perversely 4 j as misconveuienL 

7. Expressing negation (of something good or de- 
sirable); — Dis-, In-, or Un- j as misadver fence. 

8. Prefixed to words denoting something wrong or 
bad, serving as an intensive ; as misdementing. 

9. Mis - was often substituted for dis- (and even 
des -) ; hence the dial, misdain (after disdain), misery 
for descry. 

Mis- (mis), prefix a , in compounds adopted 
from French represents OF. mes- (mod.F. mis-, 
tries -, mi-) Com. Rom. minus-, with the 
sense 4 bad(ly) * wrong(ly) 1 amiss ’, ami 
with neg. force, in comb, with verbs, adjs., 
and nouns. Examples are Misadventure, 
Mischance, Mischief, Miscreant, etc. 
tMlsaccotrnt, v. late ME. [Mis- 1 1.] 
front. To misreckon, misjudge -1655. 
Mlsaddre-ss, v. 1648. [Mis- 1 1.] irons. 
To address wrongly or impertinently. 
Misadventure (missed vemtiu 1, -tjaj). ME. 
la. OF. rnesaventure, {. mesovenir to turn out 
mdly, after aventure ; see Mis-*.] 1. Ill-luck, 

bad fortune. Usu. ; A piece of bad fortune; a 
mishap. a. Law. Homicide committed acci- 
dentally by a person in doing a lawful act, 
without intention of hurt ; now chiefly in phr. 
homicide or death by m. 1509. Hence tMis- 
ad ventured a . unfortunate. Shaks. 
Miaadve*nturous f a. Now rare . late 
ME. [Orig. a. OF. mesaventurcux\ later, f. 
Misadventure + -ous.] Unfortunate. 
Misadvi'ce. 163a. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong 
advice. 

Mlsadvi*se, v. late ME. [Mis- 1 1.] +1. 
rejl. To take a wrong counsel; to act unad- 
visedly -1602. a./rawr.Toadvise wrongly 1548. 
So tMls-advi'sed ppl. a. ill-advised ; injudicious. 
iMisafFe-ct, v. 1586. [Mis- 1 i, 7.] 1. 
trans. To affect injuriously -1650. a. To dis- 
like-1641. 

fMisafiected, ppl. a. 1621. [Partly f. prec. 
+ -ed 1 , partly f. Mis- 1 a + Affected.] i. 
Affected by illness or disease -1694. a * 
dispo ed, disaffected -1645. 

MisafFection. Now rare or Obs. i6ai. 
[Mis- 1 4.I 1. Perverted affection; disaffec- 

tion. a. Physical disorder ; disease 1673. 
f Misalle ge, v. 1559. [Mis- 1 1. J trans. 
To cite falsely as supporting one’s contention 
-1684. So tMlaallega tion 1633-47. 

Misalli ance. 1738. [f. Mis- 1 4 4- Alli- 
ance, after F.] An improper alliance, asso- 
ciation, or union ; esp. a Mesalliance. 
Misanthrope (mi*sjenJ>rJup). 1683. (In 
x6-i7th c. misant(h)ropoa, pi. -pi.) [ad. Gr. 
fuohuOpojvos (adj.), f. /ur(o)- {fuativ to hate) 

+ avOpatiros.'] A man-hater; one who dis- 
trusts men and avoids them. b. as adj. ™ 
next 1757. 

So MUantliro*plc (1762), >al (1621) a. character- 
ized by misanthropy ; man-hating. Misanthro’pi- 
cally adv. Misanthropist •= Misanthroi-k 1656. 
Misa'nthropize v. intr. to be a mi'tanthrope ; to 
hate mankind 1846. Misa’nthropy, hatred of man- 
kind ; the condition of a misanthrope 1656. 

Misapply (raisiplor), v. 1571. |Mis-l 1.] 
trans. To make a wrong application of. So 
Misapplication 1607. 

Misappre ‘date, v. 1828. [Mis- 1 i.] 
trans. To fail to appreciate rightly; to make a 
wrong estimate of. So Miaapprecia*tion. 
Misapprehend, v. 1646. [Mis- 1 1.] 
trans . To apprehend wrongly; to misunder- 
stand. So Mi aapprehe'nsioa 1629. Mis- 
apprehensive a . 1646. 

Misappropriate, v. 1857. [Mis- 1 i.J 
trans . To appropriate to wrong uses ; chiefly, 
to apply dishonestly to one's own use. So 
Mhsappropria’tion 17 94. 

Misarra-nged, pa. pple. and ppl. a. 7848. 
[Mis- 1 2.] Wrongly arranged. So Mis- 
arrangement 1784. 
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Misarray*. [Mis-14.] Disarray. Scott. 
Misaventeur, -ur(e, etc. : obs. ff. Mis- 

AI) VENTURE. 

Misbapti*ze, v. 1610. [Mis-li.] 1. trans. 
To misname, a. To baptize wrongly. Keats. 
fMisbea*r, v. ME. [f. Mis- 1 1 + Bear 
vPJ rejl . To misconduct oneself -1502. 
Misbecome (misbikxrm), v. 1530. [Mis- 1 

l. [ trans. To fail to become ; to suit ill. So 
Miabeco'ming ppl. a. unbecoming, unsuitable. 
Miabeco*ming-ly adv., -ness. 
fMisbe-de, v. [OE. misbiodan, f. mis - Mis - 1 
1 4- biodan (see Bid v. A).] trans. To ill-use; 
to injure, abuse. Also intr. const, till. -1496. 

Or who hath yow musboden, or offended ? Chauik*. 

Misbege't, v . rare . ME. [Mis- 1 i.J 

Irons. To beget unlawfully. 

MisbegO'tten, ppl. a. and sb. Also mis- 
begot. 1546. (Mis- 1 2.] A. adj. 1. Un- 
liwfully begotten; illegitimate; bastard 1554. 
Also transf. and fig. a. Used as a term of 
opprobrium 1571. B. sb. A bastard ; also, 
as a term of abuse (cf. A. 2). Now only dial., 
in form tnisbegot. 1546. 

A. 1. Thatirudiuell Falconbridge Shaks. a. Such a 

m. beast Southey. 

Misbeha*ve, v. 1451. [Mis- 1 1.] rejl. and 
(later) intr. To conduct oneself improperly ; to 
behave wrongly. So Mlsbeha*ved ppl. a. ill- 
behaved. Shaks, Misbehaviour, bad be- 
haviour 1486. 

MisbeUef (misbilrf). ME. [Mis - 1 4, 7 -] 
x. Erroneous religious belief. 2. gen . False 
opinion or notion, late ME. +3. Want of 
belief ; incredulity -1653. Hence -f-Mia- 
believed a. infidel, heathen ; incredulous. 
Misbelie*ve, v. late ME. [Mis- 1 1,7.] 
x. intr. To believe amiss ; to hold an errone- 
ous belief. t®. trans. Not to believe ; to dis- 
believe -1728. Hence Misbeliever, a heretic 
or infidel. Misbelie'ving ppl. a. heretical. 
Misbesee-m, v. 1598. [Mis - 1 1.] — Mis- 
become. 

Misbestow*, v. 1532. [Mis- 1 !.] trans. 
To bestow wrongly or improperly. So Mia- 
bestowal, wrong bestowal. 

Misbirth. rare. 1648. [Mis- 1 4.] A- 
BORTION. 

Misbo*de, v. rare. 1626. [Mis- 1 1.] 
trans. To forebode (something evil). So Mis- 
bo'ding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Misboden, pa. pple. of Misbede. 

Mis born (misbjrjn), ppl. a. Now rare. 
OE. [Mrs- 1 2.] x. Prematurely born; abor- 
tive. Hence, mis-shapen. a. Born out of 
wedlock ; hence, base-born 1590. 
Miscalculate, v. 1697. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. 
To calculate or reckon wrongly. Also absol . 
or intr. Hence Miscalcula*tioxi. 

Miscall (mis,ko-l), v. late ME. [Mis- 1 i.l 
I. trans. To call oy a wrong name. a. To call 
by a bad name ; to call (a person) names ; to 
revile. Now dial . 1449. 

a. By opprobrious Epithets we m. each other Sir 
T. Brown is. 

Miscarriage (mis|kse*r£dg). 1614. [Mis- 1 
4.] +1. Misbehaviour -1682. tb. An instance 

of this -1829. a. Mismanagement (of a busi- 
ness) ; failure (of an enterprise, etc.). Now 
rare. 1651. b. An instance of this ; a failure ; 
a mistake. Now rare , exc. in m. of justice. 
1614. tc. Mishap, disaster -1776. td. An 
unfortunate lapse into. H. Walpole. 3. Un- 
timely delivery (of a woman): usu. taken as 
synonymous with abortion 1662. 4. The 

failure (of a letter, etc.) to reach its destination 
1650. 

a The m. of the late King's counsels Burnbt. ^ c. 
If 1 should meet with any. .ra. in the voyage Da Foe. 

Miscarry (mis,kseTi), v. ME. [Mis- 1 1.] 
tx. intr. To come to harm, misfortune, or 
destruction ; to perish -1749. +b. pass, in 

same sense -1666. ta. intr. and rejl . To go 
wrong or astray ; to behave amiss -1732. 3. 

intr. Of a person : To fail in one’s purpose or 
object 1612. 4. Of a business, design, etc. : 

To go wrong; to be a failure. tAlso pass. 
1607. +b. Of plants, seeds, etc. : To be 

abortive; to fail. Also transf. -1740. 5. To 

be delivered prematurely of a child 1527. tb. 
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Said of the child. Shaks. 6. intr. Of a letter, 
etc. ; To fail to reach its proper destination 
Z613. I7. trans . To cause (a person) to go 

wrong ; to lead astray -1700. 

1. The great ships bringing corne from Siria and 
Egipt . . doe seldome miscarrie x6oi. 4. When a great 
action miscarrieth, the blame must be laid on some 
Fullkil tf. The Cardinals Letters to the Pope mis- 
carried Shake. 

+Misca*st. sb. [Mis- 1 4.] Miscalculation. 
Sandys. 

Misc&'St, v. Obs. cxc. dial, late ME. [Mis- 1 
i.J 1. trans. To cast with evil intent, a. To 
miscalculate. Also absol. 1598. 3. To mislay 

Holland. 

Miscegenation (mbs/d^fii/i-Jon). 1864. 
[irreg. f. L. viiscere to mix + genus race + 
-ATION.J Mixture of races; esp. the sexual 
union of whites with negroes. 
tMiscellana-rian. [f. Miscellany + 
-arian.] A writer of miscellanies. Shaft es- 
iiury. 

fMiscellane, a. and sb. 1600. [ad. L. 
miscellaneus (see below).] A. adj. Mixed ; 
miscellaneous -1658. B. sb. A mixture, 
medley, miscellany. (Cf. Maslin*.) -1664. 

II Miscellanea (missio n/’, fi). 1571. (neut. 
pl. of L. miscellaneus (see next).] A collection 
of miscellaneous htera-y compositions, notes, 
etc. ; a literary miscellany. 

Miscellaneous (raiselri-n^os), a. 1637. 
[f. L. miscellaneus , f. miscellus mixed (f. 
miscere) ; see -kous. J 1. With sing. sb. : Of 
mixed composition or character. With pl. 
sb. : Of various kinds, a. Of persons : Having 
various qualities or aspects : many-sided. 
tAlso, general (as opp. to technical). 1646. 

z. A m. rabble, who extol Things vulgar Milt. 
My second boy.. received a sort of m. education 
Goldsm. M. volumes of Manuscripts 1890. a. A M. 
Writer Shaftesb. Hence Miscella‘neoU8-ly adv., 
•ness. 

Miscellany (mi*s£lani, misclani\ sb. 

1 599. [app. ad. F. miscellanies fem. pl. (ad. 
L. miscellanea neut. pl. : see Miscellanea), 
only in sense 2.] 1. A mixture, medley, t M. 

madam : a female dealer in miscellaneous arti- 
cles. B. Jons. a. pl. Miscellaneous pieces 
brought together to lorin a volume 1615. 3. 

The volume containing such miscellaneous 
pieces 16^8. 

3. The Bible, in fact, is n 4 iuim ellany *— a very 
various one H. Rogers, llrnce Misce‘llanlst, a 
writer of miscellanies. So tMiscellany <*> “ Mis- 

CKI.I.ANEOUS 1629-1804. 

Mischance (mis,tjcrns), sb. ME. fa. OF. 
mesch(e)ance , etc. ; see Mis- 3 and Chance sb. ] 

1. Ill-luck, ill-succcss. In early use. disaster 

2. A piece of bad luck, a mishap ; + spec an 
accidental mutilation ME. 

1. Beholding all his own m.. Mute Tennyson. a. 
Phr. By m. ; Dy an unlucky accident. Hence Mia- 
cha'ncefnl a. unlucky. 

Mlscha*nce, v. Obs. or arch* 1542 
[Mis- 1 i.J i. intr. To happen unfortunately 
1552. is. pass. To be unfortunate. 
Mi8ChaTge, v. Now rate. 1571. [Mis- 1 
1.] trans. To charge wrongly or falsely So 
Mlscha*rge sb. a mistake in charging, as in an 
account 1828. 

Mischief (rai-stjif), sb. ME. [a. OF. mas- 
chief, ~chef (mod. tnichef), vhl. sb. f. meschcver 
(see Mischieve).] +i. Evil plight; mis- 
fortune; distress; in ME. often, need, poverty 
-1679. -f-Also with <j and pl. a Harm or 
evil as wrought by a person or a particular 
cause 1480. b. An injury so wrought. Now 
only in collect, pl. — 4 evil consequences and 
in phr. to do oneself a m. late ME. 3. Law. A 
condition in which a person suffers a wrong or 
is under some disability 1596. 4. a. A 

disease or ailment, b. in medical parlance, a 
morbid condition not further defined. 2552. 5. 
Hurtful character or influence. Now rare or 
Obs. 1646. ffl. Evil-doing -x6xx. 7. A cause 
or source of harm or evil ; a worker of mis- 
chief ; also, one who acts in a vexatious or 
annoying manner 1586. 8. Vexatious or 

annoying action or conduct. Also, a tendency 
to or disposition for such conduct. 1784. 

a. The devil is seldom out of call when he u wanted 
for any m. Da Foa. Phr. To make tu. t to create 
discord, a g. by talebearing, b. Thy tongue deuiselb 
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muchiefm Ps. Hi. s. j. Hee tooke bis graunt subiect 
to thAt mischiefe Bacon. Better a m., then an in- 
convenience 1670. 4. b. When the in. is confined to 

the lung 1899* 5. The m. of the precedent 1803. 

Phr. The m. (of. .) is [/hat ) : the most unfortunate or 
vexatious part of the matter. 6. O full of all subtilty 
and all mischiefe Acts xiii. iol 8. He.. had more m. 
than ill-will in his composition W. Irving. 

Phrases, chiefly expletive and imprecatory. A ttt. 
cm. ./Am take.. / To play the ttt. (*»' thedevil ’) 
{with). So in IVhat (how, etc.) the m...t Also to 
go to the m. 

Mischief (mi'Btfif), v. arch . 1440. [f. Mis- 
chief sb.] Mischieve v . i t 3, 3 b. 

Mischiefful (mi*stjif,ful), a. Now dial. 
ME. [f. as prec. + -FUL.J +1. Disastrous 
-1470. a. Full of mischief ; mischievous 1541. 

Mt*schief-ma kor. 1710. One who makes 
mischief, esp. by talebearing. So Mi*schief- 
masking vbl. sb. and t>pl. a. 

Mischieve (mistfrv), v. Now dial, or 
arch. ME. [a. OF. meschever , f. me r- Mis- 2 
+ chever Cheve v.] ti. in.tr. To suffer harm 
or injury; to come to grief, miscarry -1604. 

a. trans. To bring to destruction or ruin, hue 
ME. 3. To inflict injury or loss upon 1475. 

b. To do physical harm to. late ME. t4. To 
abuse, slander -1785. 

Mischievous (niistjivas), a ME. [a. AF. 
meschewus, f. OF. meschever Mischieve v . or 
nteschef ; see ous. Till 1700. stressing on the 
second syllable was common.] ti. Unfortu- 
nate, disastrous ; occas. of persons, miserable, 
poverty-stricken -1583. a. Of persons and 
animals, or their dispositions : Producing or 
designing mischief or harm. Now rare. 1473. 
3. Of things, events, actions : Fraught with 
mischief or harm ; having harmful effects, late 
ME. 4. Of persons, etc. : Characterised by 
acts of playful malice or patty annoyance 
1676. 

a. Jul. C. if. i. 33. 3. A m. fallacy Lowell. 4. M. 
dr Voltaire had .a big Ape, of excessively m turn f 
who used to throw stones at the passers-by Carlyle. 
Hence Ml*schlevous-ly -ness. 

Mischoi’Ce. 1684. [Mis- 1 4.] Wrong 
choice. 

Mi«choo*se v v. ME. [Mis-* 1.] trans. 
and intr. To choose wrongly. 
tMischri*sten, v. [Mis-* 1.] =» Misbap- 
tizr: 1 Donne. 

Miscible (mrsibT), a. (sb.) 1570. [f. L. 

miscere to mix ; see -iblk. J Capable of being 
mixed ( with something). fb. sb. A substance 
that will mix with another -1678. MiscibiTity. 

Mis-cite (mis,s3i*t), v. 1591. [Mis-*i.] 
trans. To cite incorrectly. Mia-clta'tlon 1634. 

Miseo-lour, v. 1809. [Mis- 1 1.] trans 
To give a wrong colour to (facts, etc.) ; to mis- 
represent. 

tMisco-mfort, sb. ME. [Mis-* 7.) - Dis- 
comfort sb. a. -1526. So +Mi»co*mfort v. to 
trouble, distress -14^3. 

Miscomprehend, <?. 1813. [Mis-* i.] 

trans. To misunderstand. So Miacompre- 
hcnalon. 

Ml scomputation. 1647. [Mis-* 4. ] 
Misreckoning. So fMlscompute sb. Sir T. 
Hrowne ; v. 167a. 

Misconcei t, sb. arch . 1576. [Mis- *4.] 

- Misconception. So Misconcei't v. to 
have a false idea of; to think erroneously (that 

• •) 1595- 

Misconcei ve, v. late ME. [Mis- 1 1.] 1. 
intr. To have a false conception or entertain 
wrong notions {of). Also with clause, tto sus- 
pect. a. trans. To mistake the meaning of 
1597. 

a. To yeeld them, .reasonable causes of those things, 
which, for want of due considerati »n "heretofore, ihey 
nusconceiued Hooker. Hence Misconcebver. 

Misconce-ption, 1665. [Mis- * 4 ] The 
action or an act of misconceiving ; a notion re- 
sulting from misconceiving. 

Misco-nduct, sb. 1710. [Mis- *4-1 Bad 
management ; mismanagement. Often quasi- 
j/fc., malfeasance. a. Improper conduct. 
Often spec, in the sense of ‘adultery'. 1739. 
tb. pi. Instances of misconduct -1857. 

Mlscondu’ct, v . 1755. fMis- * 1.] 1. 

trans . To mismanage. a. rejl. To misbehave 
oneself 1883. 
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Miaconjexture, sb. rare . 1646. [Mis- 1 
4.] Erroneous conjecture. So Miaconje*c- 
ture v. (rare) i6a6. 

Misco*nsecrated, ppl. a. 1634. [Mis- 1 a.] 
Consecrated to a wrong purpose ; improperly 
consecrated. So Miaconsecr&’tion 1664. 
Misconstru ct, v. 1637. [Mis- * 1.] +1. 
Chiefly Sc. — Misconstrue -1795. a. To 
construct badly. Dr Quincey. 
Misconstnrction. 1513. [Mis-* 4.] 1. 
The putting of a wrong construction on words 
or actions. 9. Faulty or bad construction 
(rare) 1819. 

Misconstrue (-kfrnstrw, -tynstra), V . late 
ME. [Mis- 1 !.] i. trans. To put a wrong 
construction on (words or actions) ; to mistake 
the meaning of (a person). a. To infer 
wrongly. Scott. 

1. Thou misconstrewest al the good which the 
bountifull prouidence of God doth vnto thee 1587. 
Hence Mieconstruable a. Miscons truer. 

Misconte*nt, a. arch, and dial. 1489. 
[Mis - 1 6 , 7.] Not content; dissatisfied; ill- 
pleased. So tMisconte’nted a . Misconte'nt- 
ment (arch ). 

1 Miscontinuance. 1540. [AF. ; see 
Mis- 2 .) Law. Continuance by unlawful pro- 
cess -1771. 

MiscO'py. sb. 1881. [Mls-14.] An error 
in copying. So Mieco*py v. to copy incor- 
rectly 1825. 

Miscorre*ct, v. 1697. [Mis- * 1.] trans. 
To correct wrongly. So Miscorre'ction 1685. 

Miscou nsel, sb. 1496. [Mis-* 4.] Wrong 
advice. So Miacou’nsel v. to counsel wrongly 
1381. 

Miscount, v. late ME. [Mis- * 1.] 1. 
trans. To misreckon 1548. a. intr. To make 
a wrong calculation. 3. To regard erroneously 
(as). Tennyson. So Miscoirnt sb. a wrong 
reckoning 1586. 

Miser eance (mi’skr^&ns). Now arch. 
late ME. [a. OF. mescreance (mod.F. mlcrt- 
ance) ; see Mis- 2 and Creanck.] False belief 
or faith ; misbelief. So Mi'acreancy in same 
sense ; also villainy, depravity (cf. M IS- 
C' KF. ANT 2). 

Miscreant (rai-skn.Snt). ME. [a. OF. 
mescreant pop.L. * m in use reden tem ; see 
Mis- 2 and Crkant <z. 1 ] A. adj. 1. Mis- 
believing ; unbelieving, infidel. Now arch. a. 
Depraved, villainous, base 1593. 

x. Al m. Painyinsj all false Jewes. al false herftikes 
More. a. The.. miscrean test rakehella in Italy 1593. 

B. sb. z. A misbeliever ; an unbeliever, in- 
fidel. late ME. a. A vile wretch ; a villain, 
rascal 1590. 

Miscrea*te, v. rare. 1603. [Mis-* i.J 
trans . To create amiss. So Mi‘screate, Mis- 
crea'ted pa. pples. and ppl. adjs. created or 
formed unnaturally or improperly ; mis-shapen 
(also as an abusive epithet) 1585. Miscrea*- 
tion 1852. Miscrea'tive a. 18 ro. 

Miscre-dit, v. 1554. [Mis- 1 7.] To dis- 
believe. 

Miscree d. poet. i8ar. [Mis-* 4.] A 
mistaken creed. 

Mis-cue*, sb. 1873 (miss cue), [f. Mis- * 
4 (or stem of Miss :\) + Cue j£. s ] Billiards. 
A failure to strike the ball properly with the 
cue. So Mis-cue* v. to make a m. 

Misda-te, v. 1586. [Mis-* 1.] trans. To 
affix a wrong date to; to date wrong. So 
Misda'to sb. a wrong date 1858. 

Misdea l, v. 1481. [f. Mis- * 1 + Deal 

v.) ti. intr. To distribute unfairly. Caxton. 
a. To act improperly 1561. 3. Cards. To 

make a mistake in dealing ; usu. intr., but 
occas. trans. 1850. So MisdeaT sb. (Cards) an 
error in dealing 1850. Misde&'Ung vbl . sb. 
Misdeed (misdrd). [OE. misdeed; see 
Mis- 1 4 and Deed jJ.] An evil deed; a 
wrong action ; a crime, *|Tn ME, collect, » 
misdoings. 

He was wound id for oure mysdede Chaucer, 
Misdeem, v. Now chiefly arch, and poet. 
ME. [Mis- 1 x.] +i. trans. To judge un- 

favourably, think evil of -1767. fa. intr. To 
think ill (of) -1671. 3* To be mistaken in 

one's view of. late ME. b. trans. To suppose 
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(a person or thing) erroneously to be (some- 
thing else) ; to mistake for 1667. 4* To form 

a wrong judgement (of ) ; to hold a mistaken 
opinion ME. b. To suppose mistakenly 1596. 
tfi. trans. To have a suspicion or inkling ot 
-1607. t®. intr. To suspect something evil 

(or that . . .) -1600. 

a. What but thy malice mov’d thee to m. A 
righteous Job? Milt. 

Misdeli*ver, v. 1858. [Mis-* 1.] To de- 
liver wrongly ; to hand down improperly. So 
Misdelivery, wrong deliveiy. 

Misdemea*n, v. 1494. [t. Mis-* 1 + De- 
mean r. 1 ] i. reft. To misconduct oneself, 
ta. trans. To misuse. Sir H. Finch. 

M isd e meanant (misdfmrn&nt). 1819. [f. 
prec. + -ant.] A person convicted of a mis- 
demeanour. b. transf. A person guilty of 
misconduct 1886. 

Misdemeanour, -or. 1487. [Mis- * 4.] 
X. Evil behaviour, misconduct. Now rare. 
1494. b. An instance of this; a misdeed, 
offence 1494. a. Law. One of a class of in- 
dictable offences deemed less heinous than 
felonies X487. +3. A misdemeanant -x8ia. 

a. This general definition comprehends both crimes 
and misdtmesnors ; which, properly speaking, are 
mere synonymous terms Blackstonx. Phr. High 
m : a crime of a heinous nature, next to high treason. 

tMisdepaTt, v . [Mis- * 1.] trans. To dis- 
tribute unfairly. Chaucer. 

Misderi’ve, v. 1649. [Mis-* 1.] il. 
trans. To divert into a wrong channel. Bp. 
IT all. a. To assign a wrong derivation to 1817- 

Misdescri-be, v. 1837. [Mis- *1.] trans. 
T'o describe inaccurately. Miadeacri'ption. 

Misdese*rt. Obs. or arch. 1596. [Mis- * 
4.] Ill-desert. 

Misdevo tion. 161a. [Mis-* 4.] Wrong 
or misdirected devotion. 
tMisdi'ght, pa pple. late ME. [Mis- 1 a.) 
Ill-clothed ; badly furnished or prepared ; ill* 
treated -1607. 

Misdire*ct, v. 1603. [Mis-* 1.] trans. To 
give a wrong direction to (a jury, a blow, etc,). 

In the hurry of a trial the ablest judge may mistake 
the law, and misdirect the jury Blackbtone. 

Misdirection. 1768. [Mis- *4.] 1. The 
action of misdirecting or the condition of 
being misdirected ; direction to a wrong 
address, a. A wrong direction or course 1861. 

Misdo (misd#*), v. [OE. misddn ; see 
Mis- 1 x and Do v.] 1. intr. To do evil or 

wrong. Now rare or Obs. a. trans. To do 
amiss OE. +3- To harm, injure, wrong -1597. 
1*4* To put out of existence. Also srejf. -16x9. 

x. I have misdone ; and I endure the Smart Dryden. 
r. All is forgyuen that was mysse done 1440. Hence 
Miado'er, a wrong doer, evil-doer. 

Misdoing, vbl. sb. ME. [Mis-* 3.] 
Wrong-doing, evil-doing ; also Law , improper 
performance of an act. b. A misdeed. Chiefly 
in pi. 1543. 

rorgy ve thou all my mysdoynge Cover dale. 

Misdou bt, sb. Now arch, and dial. 159a. 
[Mis- 1 4.] Apprehension of evil ; hence gen. 
mistrust, suspicion. 

Change m. to resolution Shark. 

Misdou-bt, v. Now chiefly dial, or arch. 
1540. [f. Mis - 1 1 4* Doubt v.] x. trans . To 

have doubts as to the existence, truth, or 
reality of. b. with clause : To doubt (but) 
that . . . ; to have doubts as to how . . . 1640. 
a. To have doubts about the character, 
honesty, etc. of (a person) 1585. 8- To have 

misgivings in regard to, be suspicious about 
1563. 4. T'o fear or suspect the existence or 

occurrence of (something evil) 1540. 5. To 

fear or suspect (that something is or will be 
the case) 1596. b. rejl. and intr. To suspect; 
to have suspicions of. Obs. or arch. 1637. 

s. I will never m. the piety of this nation Laud. 
a. I doe not m. my wife Shaks. «. The Bird that 
hath bin limed in a bush. With trembling wings mis- 
doubteth euery bush Shaks. 5 . 1 m. the ladies won’t 
like it 1885. 

! fMisdou-btful, 0. 1575. [Mis- * 6.] Suspi- 

cious -1596. 

Misdre&’d, sb. [Mis- 1 4.] Dread of evil* 
Shaks. 

Miae (mfz, mail), sb. 1450. [a. AF., OF* 
mise action of placing or setting, expenses. 
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etc,, fem. abstract noon Lmettra (pa. pple. 
mis) to place.] +i. pL Expenses or costs 
>1492. a. A grant, payment, or tribute made 
to secure a liberty or immunity, as (a) by the 
people of Wales to a new Lord Marcher, king, 
or prince, ib) by the inhabitants of the County 
Palatine of Chester on a change of earl 2500. 
3, A settlement by agreement ; as the Ad. of 
Amiens and M. of Lewes, between Henry III 
and his barons 170a 4. Law. The issue in a 

writ of right 1544. Hence Miae v. irons, to 
rate for the m. 1673. 

Mlsease (misrz), sb. arch. ME. [a. OF. 
mesaise , f. mes- Mrs- 1 + aiu Ease.] x. Dis- 
tress; misery; extreme suffering or discom- 
fort. to. Lack of the means of living ; pover- 
ty, destitution -1490. Hence tMiaea'ae(d) a. 
in want; troubled, distressed -1553. 

Mlae-ducate, v. 1827. [Mis- 1 1.] tram. 
To educate wrongly. So Mieeduca'tion 1624. 
|lMise-en-scdne(nrifxans£n). [Fr.: seeMisE, 
Scene.] Staging of a play ; also fig. 
Misemploys v. 1609. [Mis-* 1.] tram. 
To employ amiss. So Misemploy *ment 1507. 
tMisenter, v. 1551. [Mis- 1 1,] tran s. To 
enter erroneously. So Mlaemtry 160 a. 
tMisentrea-t, -intreat, v. 1450. [Mis- 1 
i.l irons. To treat badly ; to ill-use -1*83. 
Miser (marzai), a . and sb. 154a. [a. L.] 

A. ad j. ti. Wretched -1612. a. fattrib. use of 

B. a. J Miserly ; avaricious, arch, or dial. 2598. 
s. The uL-ctuxit ayes the spendthrift heir Savage. 

B. sb. 2. A miserable or wretched person ; a 
wretch. Obs. (arch, in Scott.) 1543. a. One 
who lives miserably In order to hoard wealth. 
Also, an avaricious person, a niggard. 156a 
a. As some lone m., visiting his store, Bends at his 
treasure, counts, recounts it o’er Golds m. 

Miserable (mi‘z£r&b'l), a. and sb. 1484. 
fa. F. miserable, ad. L. miserabilis, L miscrari, 
f. miser wretched.] A. adj. 1. Of persons: 
Wretchedly unhappy. Now often in some- 
what trivial sense : Wretchedly uncomfortable. 
2526. a. Needy ; wretchedly poor. Obs. exc. 
as merged in x. 1585. a* Of events, etc. : 
Fraught with misery; causing wretchedness 
1500. 4. Of things : Pitiable ; despicable ; 

paltry, sorry, poor 1500. 5. Miserly, mean, 

stingy. Now dial. 2484. +6, Compassionate 

-163a 

1. O m. Mankind, to what fall Degraded I Milt. 

a. 1 hatia past a m. night, So full of fearefull Dreames 
SHAits. a 4. M. geuers of comforte are ye Covkrdalk 
Job xvi. 2. M. tea 190a. 

B. sb. A miserable person ; one who is In 
extreme unhappiness or great want 1534. 
Hence Ml'aerableneaa. So Mi'serably adv . 
late ME. 

tMisera*tlon. late ME. [ad. L. misera - 
tionem, £. miserari ’,] Pity , compassion, mercy 
-2638. 

H Miadre (mize»'2, Fr. raiz^r). 1830. [Fr. — 
Misery.] Cards. A declaration by which the 
caller undertakes not to take a trick. 

H Miserere (miz£rl»*r«). ME. [imper. sing, 
of L. misereri to have mercy.] 1. The fifty- 
first Psalm (fiftieth in the Vulgate), beginning 
Miserere mei Deus (* Have mercy upon me, O 
God'), being one of the Penitential Psalms. 

b. A musical setting of this 1776. 9. irons f A 

cry for mercy 1616. +3. In full M. mei (rnfai) : 
a name for the 4 iliac passion' (see ILEUS 1) 
-1783. If 4. * Misericord ac. 1798. 

1. b. The ' Miserere ’ of Allegri 1845. 

Misericord (mize-rik^d). ME [a. OF., 
ad. L. misericordia, f, misericors , f, miseri -, 
stem of misereri 4 cord-, cor heart.] ■j-i. Com- 
passion, pity. Also as int. -1705. 9. Hist. 

and Antiq. a. An indulgence or relaxation of 
.a monastic rule 2802. b. An apartment in a 
monastery in which such indulgences, esp. as 
to food and drink, were permitted 1539. c. A 
shelving projection on the under side of a 
binged seat in a choir stall, which, when 
turned up, gave support to one standing in the 
stall 1515. a* A dagger with which the coup 
de grdee was given, late MR. Hence tMiaeri- 
co’rdioua a. compassionate, merciful. 

Miserly (mai-zsili), a. 1593. [f. Miser sb. 
4 -LY K] Niggardly, stingy. Mi'aerlineaa. 
Misery (mi*z£ri). late ME. [a. OF. mise- 
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rte % ad. L. miseries. L miser.] 2. Wretched- 
ness of outward circumstances ; distress caused 
by privation or poverty. Also with to and pi. 
9. Miserable or wretched state of mind » a con- 
dition of extreme unhappiness 1535. t3- 

Miserliness -1624. 4. m Mjsere {colloq.). 

x. The m. of unaided poverty Robxin. personified, 
He gave to Mis'ry all he had, a tear Golds**. The 
miseries of fallen greatnms Macaulay, a. Thou art 
so full of m., Were U not better not to be? Tbmmvsom. 

Misesteem, v. x6xx» [Mis- 1 !.] tram. 
— Misestimate v. So Miaeetee*m sb. want 
of esteem or respect 2850. 

Misestimate^ v. 1841. [Mis- 1 !.] tram. 
To estimate erroneously. So Mise’stimate sb. 
185a. Miscstima*tion 1809. 

Miae*xecute, v. 1647. [Mis- 1 !.] tram. 
To carry out improperly. Misexecu*tion 1535. 

Misexplai'n, v. 1674. [Mis- 1 i.J irons. 
To explain incorrectly. 

Misexpoai *tion. 1524. [Mis- 1 4.] In- 
correct exposition. 

Mlsexpre*ss l v. 1718. [Mis- 1 1.] rejl. To 
express oneself faultily. So Misexpre* salon 
1651. Misexpre'ssive a. expressing a wrong 
meaning l8i6. 

Misfed-th. late MIL [Mis- 1 4 ] Dis- 
belief ; mistrust. 

Some sudden turn of anger born Of your m. 
Tkwhyhon. 

rMisfa’il, v. ME. [Mis- 1 1.] 1. intr. To 
come to grief. M E. only. 9. imper s. or said of 
the event : To fall out amiss. It misftll me : 
misfortune befell me. -1615. 
tMisfaTe, v. [OE. misfaran\ see Mis- 1 x 
and Fare w. 1 ] x. intr. To fare ill, come to 
grief -1633. a. To go wrong ; to transgress 
-1487. So tMisfa-ro sb. going wrong ; mis- 
fortune -1596. 

fMiafa-snion, v. 1570. [Mis- 1 !.] tram. 
To put out of shape ; to make of a wrong 
shape -1647. So Misfa'ahioned ppl. a. badly 
formed, mis-shapen 2500. Mlanrahioning 
vbl . sb. disfigurement, deformity 1469. 

Misfeasance (misffrz&ns). 1596. [a. OF. 
mesfaisance , f. mesfaisant, pres. pple. of mes - 
faire, ml fairs to misdo ; see Mis- ■ and Feas- 
ance.] Law. A transgression, trespass ; 
spec, the improper performance of a lawful act. 
So Miafea’aor, one who commits a m. 2632. 
Misfea*ture. 1891. [Mis- 1 4.] A dis- 
torted feature ; a bad feature or trait. 
(Misfei'gn, v . [Mis- 1 i.] intr. To feign 

with a wrong intention. Spenser. 

Misfire (misfai»\i), v. 175a. [Mis- 1 1.] 
intr. Of a gun or its charge : To fail to be dis- 
charged. b. Said of an Internal-combustion 
engine when its charge fails to ignite or ignites 
at the wrong time 1905. Hence Misil're sb. a 
failure to discharge 1839. 

Misfit (misfi-t), sb. 1823, [f. Mis- 1 4 4 

Fit sb.*] A garment, etc., which does not fit 
the person it Is made for. 

[The] shoemaker.. would occasionally have a m. or 
two on his hands Knioht. transf. Her mouth .was 
an obvious m. for the set of teeth it contained 1862. 

Misfi-t, v. 1885. [f. Mis- 1 i4 Fit v. l or 
f. prec.] irons, and intr. To fit badly. 
+Misfargi‘ve, v. [Mis- 1 x.] tram. - Mis- 
give 1. Chaucer. 

MisfbTm, v. late ME. [Mis- 1 !.] tram. 
To form amiss ; to mis-shape. So Hiaforma*- 
tion, malformation 1823. 

Miafo rttmate, a. Now chiefly Sc. and 
U.S. 1530. [Mis- 1 6.] Unfortunate. 
Misfortune (misffMtfen), sb. 1509. [f. 

Mis- 1 4 4 Fortune sb. J 1. Bad fortune ; ill- 
luck ; also, an instance of this. 9. dial, and 
colloq. The bearing of an Illegitimate child ; 
hence, an illegitimate child x8ox. 

1. They come in no m. like other folke Covkrdalk 
Pm. lxxii. 5. Misfortunes seldome come alone 162a. 
a. Phr. To have or meet with a m. Hence Mia- 
fo*rtuned a. unfortunate 1578. 

+Mfefo*rtune, v. 14 66. [Mis- 1 1.] a. 
impers., etc. : To happen unfortunately. b. 
intr. To happen by mischance to da something, 
c. To come to grief. -1615. 

Misgive (misgi-v), v. 15x3. [Mis- 1 X, 7.] 
x. trans. Of one's heart, mind, etc. : To cause 
(one) to be apprehensive (that) ; to incline to 
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suspicion or foreboding. (The personal ofaf. 
was orig. a dab) b. abaci, or tmtr. To have 
misgivings 2604. a. intr. To fell; to go 
wrong. Of a gun : To miss fire. Chiefly So. 
1579. g. tram. To bestow amiss; to cits 
wrongly 161 x. 

z. So doth any heart m»'giue me, in these Conflicts, 
What may befell him Shaks. b. Oth. in. iv. 89. 

Misgi ving, vbl. sb. i6or. [f. prec. 4 
-ing 1 .] The action of Misgive v. ; a feeling 
of mistrust* apprehension, or loss of con- 
fidence. 

And my mlsgiutng still Falles shrewdly to the pur- 
pose Shake. 

Misgo (miagdu*), v. Now dial. Fa. t. 
•went* pa pple -gone. ME. [Mis- 1 x.] 
intr. To go wrong or astray ; to err ; to mis- 
carry. 

MlsgO’tten, pa. pple. and ppl. a. late ME. 
LMis - 1 9.] x. Wrongly acquired ; ill-gotten. 
9. « Misbegotten, late ME. • 

Misgovern, v. 1440. [Mis- 1 i.J +l 
tram . To mismanage, misdirect, misconduct 
-i6ai. 9. tram . 1 o mismanage the govern- 
ment of (a state, etc.) 1587. 

Misgo* vemance. Obs. exc. arch, late ME. 
(Mis- 1 4.] +1. Misconduct, misbehaviour 

-1627. fa. Mismanagement, misuse -2678. 
3. Bad government of a country or state 1447. 

Misgoverned, ppl. a. late ME. [Mis- 1 
a.J +1. Ill-conducted ; immoral -i6n. ta. 
Unruly ; misdirected -1639. 3. Mismanaged 

1834. 

a. Rude mis-gouern'd hands Shaks. 

Hbgo-vemment late ME. [Mis- 1 4.] 
ti. Unruly behaviour ; misconduct -1665. ta. 
Mismanagement -1777. 3- Bad government 

of a country or state ; maladministration. 
Hence, disorder, anarchy (cf. misrule) 159a. 
j Misgra ffed, fa. pple. [Mis- 1 a.] Grafted 
amiss ; fig. badly matched Midi. N. 1. i. 137. 

Misgra-fted, ///. a. [Mis- 1 a.] Grafted 
wrongly or unsuitably War burton. 

Misgroirnded, ppl. a. 1598. [Mis- 1 a.] 
Falsely grounded ; ill-founded. 

Mi8gTOW*th. 1647. [M1S-I4.J A dis- 

torted or abortive growth. 

Misgui -dance. 1640. [Mis- 1 4.] Mis- 
direction. So fMisgui'de sb. 15961. 

Mibgui'de* v. late ME. [Mis- 1 x.] fx. 
reft. To go astray ; to conduct oneself or man- 
age one's affairs badly -1651. 9. tram. To 

mismanage, misgovern. Hence (mod. Sc.) to 
treat badly ; to injure, spoil 1494. 3 - To mis- 

direct 1509. 

3, To. .m. the mind Pops, absol. The nobles, have 
nearly ceased either to guide or m. Carlyle. Hence 
Mlagni'dingly adv. in a way to mislead. 

Misgui'ded, ppl. a. 1490. [Mis- 1 a.] fl. 
Ill-conducted, immoral -1523. •- Misdirected 

in action nr thought : hence, having a wrong 
purpose or intention 1659^ 

a The m. aiul abus'd multitude Milt. 

fMisgye*, v. late ME. [f. Mis - 1 1 4 gye 9 
GuY v.*J tram. To misguide; rtjl. to mis- 
behave -1500. 

Mishandle (mLhse-nd’l), v. 1530. [Mrs- 1 

1. ] tram. To handle badly or improperly ; to 
maltreat, ill-treat. 

Mishap (niishae’p), sb. ME. [f. Mis- 1 4 4 
Hap jA 1 ] 1. Evil hap; bad luck. Now rare. 

2. An unlucky accident ME. 

a Secure from worldly chauncesand mishaps Shaks. 
-I Misha*p, v. ME. [Mis- 1 !.] X. intr. Of 
a person : To meet with mishap. Also, to 
have the misfortune to do something. '>533* 
9. To happen unfortunately -1647. So f Mto» 
ha'ppen v. in same senses ME.-x6ix. 

Mishear (mishlo), v. ME. [Mis- 1 x,] 
To hear incorrectly or im perfectly. 

Mish-mash (mi fnnef). 1450. [Redupl. of 
Mash sb. 1 ] A medley, Hodge-podge, jumble. 

(I M isfmah, mishna (mi'fnA). Also 1 tnisch- 
na. 16x0. [post-Bibllcai Hob. mishn&h (1) 
repetition, (a) instruction. J The collection of 
binding precepts or ha la khoth {wee H alach ah) 
which fenns the basis eff the Talmud and em- 
bodies the oontents of the oral law Also, a 
paragraph of the mishnah. Hence W’ahnic, 
•at a. pertaining to or characteristic of the m. 
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I B ti ma ^gine, tk 1635 [Mis- 1 1.] trams. 
To imagine wrongly. ltUimagln*'tion *6x8. 
WsdmprMdoxu 1670. (Mu-L 4.] A 
wrong impression. 

MiompiroTe, v. Now ran. 1658. [Mis- 1 
7-] x. trams. To employ wrongly ; to abuse, 
mse ill. Obs. or U.S. a. To improve injudi- 
ciously 2847. So tMisimpro'vement, failure 
to employ property, misuse 1644. 

Mi»ncH*ne, v. [Mis- 1 x.] To incline in a 
wrong direction. Bp. Hall. So Mieincline*- 
tion. Mislncli'ned ppl. a . wrongly inclined ; 
disinclined 1716. 

Misinfo-nn, v. late ME. [Mis- 1 1] 
trams. To inform amiss; to give misleading 
Information (to). So Mlatnfo*rmant,-fo*rmer. 
Mislnforroa-tion, the action of misinforming; 
incorrect information 1587. 

Misinstru’Ct, v. 2547. [Mis- 1 r J trams. 
To instruct amiss. So Mieinatru * ction 164a. 
Mislntelligcnce. 1639. [Mis- 1 4.] x. 
Misunderstanding; disagreement. Now rare 
or Obs. a. Wrong impression as to facts 1779. 
3. Lack of intelligence (rare) 1848. 

Misinte rpret, v. 1589. [Mis- 1 i.l trams. 
To give a wrong interpretation to. So Mis- 
Interpretatlon 1576. 

Misjoi n, v . 1540. [Mis- 1 x.j trams. To 
join wrongly, inappropriately, or unsuitably ; 
spec, in Law (cf. next). 

Misjoi*nder. 185a. [Mis- 1 4.] Law. Im- 
proper joinder of parties in an action or of 
causes of action in a suit. 

Misjirdge, v. 1526. [Mis- 1 1.] trams. To 
Judge wrongly ; to have false opinions of. So 
Misjtrdg(e)inent 1536. 

(iMiskal (mi-sk&l). 1555. [Arab. mi)qdl y f. 
}aqala to weigh, j x. An Arabian measure of 
weight, equivalent to 34 carats or about x$ 
dirhems, a. In Morocco, a money of account 
1695. 

fMiskee-p, v. ME. [Mis- 1 1.] trams. To 
keep, guard, or observe badly -1649. 

Misken (miske*n), v. Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[f. Mis- 1 i. 7 + Ken v.] — Misknow. 

Were 1 you, Ranald, I would be for miskenning Sir 
Duncan Scott. 

Mi-skin, dial. var. Mixen. 

Misknow*, v. late ME. [Mis- 1 1, 7.] 
ti. trams . Not to know; to be ignorant of 
-1633. 0. To know badly ; to misapprehend, 

misunderstand 1535. 3. To fail to recognize, 

mistake the identity of (a person), late ME. 
a. To refuse to recognize 1483. So Mia know- 
ledge, ffailure to recognize; also, spurious 
knowledge 1533. 

Mislay (enisle*) 1 v. late ME. [Mis- 1 !.] 

x. trams. To place wrongly; to misplace; to 
err in placing (a thing). Now rare. a. To 
lay (a thing) by accident where it cannot 
readily be found 1614. +8. To allege in- 

correctly Bacon. 

1. The Fault h generally mislaid upon Nature 
Locks, a. 1 cannot conceive what possesses me. .to 
m. papers Scott. 

Mislead (mislrd), v. Pa. t. and pplc. 
misled. [OE mislikdan ; see Mis- 1 x and 
Lead t/. 1 ] x. trams. To lead astray in con- 
duct ; to lead Into error. fb. rejl. To mis- 
conduct oneself. ME only. ta. To mis- 
manage -X494. a* To 'cad in the wrong 
direction X575. 

s. By ambition far misled Scott. mbsoL What can 
they teach, and not m.T Milt. 1 Are you not bee, 
That . . mislead e night- wanderers T Sh aks. 

Mislea*rn, v. 1678. [Mis- 1 1 J trams . To 
team badly, 

Hlslen, var. of Maslin a . 

Misli ke, sb. ME [f. Mislike ».] +i. 
The opposite of pleasure ; discomfort ; un- 
happiness. ME. only. a. Dislike {of), dis- 
taste (/or), objection {to). Now rare. Also 
with a and pi. 1557. Ta. Disaffection, dis- 
agreement -1654. t4# wasting in animals or 

plants : sickliness, disease -1639. 
a Julian’s m. of the rising faith Trkmch. 
MlflriMce, v. Now chiefly literary or dial. 
[OE mUUciam ; see Mis - 1 x and Like v. 1 ] i. 
trams. To displease. ta. i**r* To be dis- 
l ; In ME also, to be uneasy -164a. 8 
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trams. To be displeased at ; to dislike 1513. 

in/r. To grow sickly ; to waste away 
— 160^* 

*• absol. That pleoseth well, and This os much 
mislikes Drayton. 3. Tts not my speeches that you 
do m.: But 'tie my presence that doth trouble ye 
Shaks. Hence Mitll'king vbl. sb. ■ Misuka sb. 
Mislin, var. of Maslin S. Mistletoe. 
fMiaH've, v. OE [Mis-i x.j in/r. To live 
a bad life -1579. Hence MiuU*vcr {rare or 
Obs.), an evil fiver 1436. 

Mislo-dge, v. 1676.. [Mis- 1 1.] trams. To 
lodge in a wrong place ; Tto mislay. 

Mislfi*ck, sb. Chiefly Sc. 1633. [Mis- 1 4.] 
Misfortune. Mioiu'ckz'. to meet with misfortune. 
Mlsly, ol«. f. Mizely. 

Misma*ke, v. Now Sc. late ME [Mis- 1 
x.] *- trams . To make badly. tb. To un- 

make. depose, c. refi. To disturb oneself. 
Mi s ma *nage, v. 1690. [Mis-i x.] trams. 
and in/r. To manage badly or wrongly. So 
Miama'nagement 1668. Misma*nager 1683. 
Misma*rk, v . 1535. [Mis- 1 1.] (rams. To 
mark wrongly. Also in pa. pple., having 
wrong markings. 

Misma*rry,t\ 189a. [Mis-!i.] /rams. To 
marry unsuitably {lit. and fig.). So Mis- 
maTriage 18x7. 

Misma tch, zs. 1599. [Mis- 1 1.] trams. To 
match badly, esp. in marriage ; pass, to be ill- 
mated. So Mismatch sb. a bad match 1606. 
Misma;ted, pa. pple. and ppl . a. 1835. 
[Mis- 1 2.] Ill-matched, unsuitably allied. 
Mismea*sure, v. 1743. [Mis- 1 1.] trams. 
To measure or estimate incorrectly. So Mia- 
measurement 

Misme’tre, v. lateME [Mis- 1 1.] trams. 
To spoil the metre of. 

Misna'ine, v. 1500. [Mis- 1 !.] l « Mis- 
call 1. 1537. ta. ■. Miscall 3. -163a. 
Misnomer (miuu>u*mai\ sb. 1455. [a. 

AF., OF. mesnom[m)er inf. used subst., f. rrtes- 
Mis- a + nommer : — L. nominare to name.] 1. 
Law. A mistake in naming a person or place, 
a. gem. The use of a wrong name or term 
2635 3. A wrong name or designation 1657. 

r. The City which, by a m., is called the Metropolis 
1883. 3. My name of Epic 's no m. Byron. Hence 

Misno'mer v. trams, to misname 1740. 

Misnu-mber, v. 1614. [Mis- 1 1.] trams. 
To number incorrectly. 

Miso- (mais*, mistf), bef. a vowel usu. mis-, 
repr. Gr. fuoo- (fuo -) 9 comb. f. root of /uactV 
to hate, fuiror hatred. Cf. Philo-. 

Miso’gamy [Gr.ydf«>v marriage], hatred of mar- 
riage 1656 1 so Misoga’mic a, Miso'gamiat. 
Miao'gyniat [Gr. yiin, woman], a woman-hater i6.ro: 
so Mi'aogyne «» m ; Misogy*nic, -oua, -iatic, 
* “ “ " ** Miser 


ido* new], hatred of novelty 1886 5 hence Misonenst _ 
Misonei'stic a. Misothe’iam [Gr. 0«6r god], 
hatred of God or gods 18461 so Misothe'ist, Miso- 
thei-atic a. 

Misobse*rvance. rare. 1496. [Mis- 1 4.] 
Failure to observe rules or conditions properly. 
So MisobscTve v. 

tMisopi-nion. 1545. [Mis- 1 4-] An erro- 
neous opinion -1680. 

MisoTder, sb. Now rare. lateME [Mis- 1 
4.I - Disorder sb. 

t MisoTder, v. 1494. [Mis- 1 x .1 x. trams. 
To put into disorder; to disturb, confuse 
-1597. s. To ill-treat, ill-use -157S 3 * refi' 

To misbehave -1740. 
i. ■ Hen. IV, iv. ii 33* 

Mispay, v. ME [a. OF. mespater ; see 
Mis- * and Pay v 1 J +1. trams. To displease, 
dissatisfy -2493. a. To pay by mistake 1698. 
Misperform, v. 1656. [Mis- 1 x.j trams. 
To perform improperly. So Miaperfo*nnance. 
Mispersu&*de, v. Now rare or Obs. X597. 
[Mis- 1 x.] trams. To persuade wrongly or 
into error. So Mi»per»ua*aion 2594. 
Mispicfcal (mi*spikSl), 1683. [a. G.J 

Min. Arsenopyrite. 

Mispla«ce, v. 1552. [Mis - 1 x.j \.trans. 
To put in a wrong place or in wrong hands 
1504 tb, absol. To misplace one's words. 
Shaks. a. To set (one r s affections) on a 
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wrong object; to place (one’s confidence) 
amiss ; tto spend (time) unprofitable 1638. 

1. b. Mtax./br M. u. u no. a. Munmcanoa mis- 

placed Cowwut. So BQapl&'cemont >655, 

Misplaced (misplsi’gt), ppl. a. 1595. 
[Mis- 1 a. J Put in o wrong place ; devoted to 
a wrong object ; out-of-place, ill-timed. 

M. acts of foolery Lamr. 

Misplea*d, v. rare. 1676. ■ [Mis- 1 i.j 
trams . To plead wrongly or falsely. So Mis- 
pleading vbl. sb. a mistake in pleading 1533. 
MispoPnt, v. Now rare or Obs. 1543. 
[Mis- 1 x.] ta. To point with the wrong 
hngcr. b. To punctuate wrongly ; to mis- 
punctuate. 

Misprai-se, v. Now rare. ME. [Mis- 1 i, 
7.] x. trams. To dispraise, blame. a. To 
praise amiss 2631. 

Mispri-nt, v. 1494. [Mis- 1 x .1 trams. To 
print incorrectly. So Mi »pri nt so. 2818. 
Misprisal (misprai'zal). rare , 1630. [f. 

Misprize v . 1 + -alx] Contempt, disdain, 
scorn. 

Misprision 1 (mispri-^an). late ME [a. 
AF. vusprisioun OF. tnesprisom , -fir is ion : — 
pop. L. *mimusprxhcnsiomem, f. * m imusprmhcn~ 
dere\ see Mis- a and Prehension r.J i.Latu. . 

A wrong action or omission ; spec, a mis- 
demeanour or neglect of duty on tne part of a 
public official a. The mistaking one thing, 
etc., for another ; a mistake {arch!) 258 8. 

2. M. 0/ treason, of felony t orig.,on offence or mis- 
demeanor akin to treason or felony, but not liable to 
the capital penalty. Later misunderstood as meaning 
only concealment of a person's knowledge of treason- 
able actions or designs. Also tramf. in pop. use. a. 
The m. of this passage has aided in fostering the 
delusive notion J. C. Hark. 

Misprision * (misprison), arch. 1586. [f. 

M isprize v . 1 after prec.] a. Contempt, acorn, 
b. Failure to appreciate or recognize as valu- 
able. 

That dost in vile m. shackle vp My loue Shako. 

Misprize (misprai-z), v. 1 2481. [a. OF. 

mesprisier, -f riser (mod.F. mtpriser ) : — L. 
*mtnusprefiare\ see Mis-* and Prize t\] 
trans . a. To despise, contemn, scorn. b. To 
fail to appreciate. 

a. Much Ado in. I 52. b. It sorrows me that you 
miiprise my love Hkvwood. Hence Mispri’ze sb . 1 
= Misprision 2 { rare ) 1500. 
tMispri*ze, v . 2 1485. [f. OF. mespris , pa. 
pple. of mes prendre to commit a crime (mod 
F. ml prendre).} 1. intr. To commit an 

offence -1500. a. trans. To mistake, mis- 
understand -1657. 

a. Monsieur Caspar .. misprise me not B. Jons. 
Hence tMispri’ze sb* mistake Sfenshr. 
Mispronounce, v. 1593. [Mis- 1 i.] 
trams. 'I'o pronounce incorrectly. 

They mispronounc't and I mislik’t Milt. So Mia- 
pronunciation 1539. 

Misprc p rtioned,/^/. a. 155a. [Mis- 1 
a.] Badly or wrongly proportioned. So Mia- 
proportion sb. lack of proportion 2825. Blin- 
proportion v. trans. 4 to join without due pro- 
poition ’ (J.). 

Misproud (misprau*d\ a. arch. ME 
[Mis- 1 6.] Wrongly or wickedly proud ; 
arrogant 

Mispu-nctuate, v. 1849. [Mis- 1 x.j To 

punctuate incorrectly. Miapnnctuation 2807; 

Misquo-te, v. 1596. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To 
quote mcoTrectly. 

Looke how we con, or sad or merrily, Interpretation 
will m. our lookes Shako. So Miaquota’uon, in- 
accuracy in quoting 9 an incorrect quotation 1773. 

Misr&'te, v. Now rare. 2604. [Mis- 1 x.j 
trams , To estimate wrongly. 

Misrea*d, v. 1809. [Mis- 1 i.J trans. To 
read or interpret wrongly. 

Misreci*te, v. 1379. [Mis- 1 x.] trans. To 
recite incorrectly ; to give a wrong account of 
So Mimreci*tal 2539. 

Miare*ckoo, v. 1594. [Mis- 1 x.] L To 
reckon Inoorrectly ; to miscalculate, miscount 
fa. trans . To present an incorrect account to 
-2654 So Mi«re*ckfming vbL sb. 2540. 
Misrela*te, v. x6ax. [Mis- 1 x .1 tram. 
To relate or recount incorrectly. So nkrtto^ 
tlont also Miarela*ted ppL a. wrongly related 
or connected. 
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MlarelLglon. rare. 1633. [Mis- 1 4.] 
False religion. 

Mi&reme-mber, v. 1533. [Mrs- 1 1.] trans . 
To remember wrongly ; to have an imperfect 
recollection of. Now chiefly dial, to forget. 
So Miereme-mbrnnce (rare) 1543. 

Misre-nder, v. 1601. [Mis- 1 x.] trans. 
To render or interpret incorrectly. 

Mlsrepo-rt, sb. ME. [Mis- 1 4.] fi. Evil 
report ; ill repute -1697. 9. False or errone- 

ous report, as of the actions, etc., of a person 

SisrepoTt, v . Hte ME. [Mis- 1 1.] T. 
trans . To report erroneously ; to give a false 
account of the statements or opinions of to. 
To speak ill of ; to slander -1625. 
Misrepresent, v. 1647. [Mis- 1 1.] 
trans. To represent improperly or imperfectly ; 
to give a (also account of. So Mhsrepreaenta*- 
tion 1647. Mbsreprese ntative a. not properly 
representative [of) 1736. 

Misru-le, sb. late ME. [Mis- 1 4.] +1. 
Disorderly conduct; ill-regulated life; excess 
-1613. 9. Bad government (of a state, etc.) ; 

misgovemment ; a state of disorder, anarchy, 
or rebellion, late ME. 

Lord (also Abbot. Master ) of AT. : one chosen to 
pteside over the Christmas games and revels in a 
great man's house {Hist.)\ also transf. and Jig. 

Misrtfle, v. ME. [Mis-li.] fi. trans. 
To manage or control badly -1530. 9. To 

rule (a country, etc.) badly, late ME. 
f Misnrly, a. late ME. [Mis- 16 ,] Dis- 
orderly ; unruly -1598. 

Miss (mis), sb* ME. [Mainly f. Miss v. ; 
but perh. In early uses *• OE *miss or ON 
misstr, mtssaJ] 1. Loss, lack. (Cf. Miss v. 
IV.) z. The fac: or condition of missing or 
being without ; loss, lack, privation. Const, of 
or genitive. 1470. tb. Observable lack -1723. 
9. Disadvantage or regret occasioned by loss, 
absence, or privation of a. person or thing ME. 

1. At Carthage, the misse of so great a person was 
diuersly construed Raleigh, a. Phr. To feel the m. 
of; there is no {great) m. of Now dial, or vulgar. 

IL Wrong, mistake. (Cf. Miss v. V.) fx. 
Wrong; offence, injury; a wrong, misdeed 
-1616. +9. Error, mistake. Ascham. 

a. Without any great misse in the hardest pointea 
of O rammer 1568. 

III. Failure to hit or attain. (Cf. Miss v. I.) 
1. Failure to hit something aimed at 1555. a. 
Failure to obtain or achieve something. Now 
rare. 1609. 3. Printing. The omitting to lay 

on a sheet in feeding a printing-machine 1888. 

z. Provb. 1 A m. is as good as a mils : failure by 
however little is still failure. To give a m. (Billiards) 2 
to avoid hitting the object ball, esp. in playing for 
safety The opponent is said to score a m. 

Miss (mis), sb.* 16 66. [Abbrev. of Mis- 
tress.] x. A kept mistress. Less commonly, 
a whore. Obs. exc. dial. 1675. 9. As a title 

of an unmarried woman or girl 1 666. 3. With 

ellipsis of the proper name. Not now in edu- 
cated use. 1667. 4. A young unmarried 

woman ; a girl, esp . a schoolgirl ; in mod. use, 
often connoting squeamishness or sentimen- 
tality. (In literary English use now only play- 
ful or contemptuous.) 1667. 

a. The Misses Smith f the Atiss Smiths 1 alternative 
forms of the pi., of which the former is grammatically 
the more proper. Miss Smith ; normally the eldest 
(unmarried) daughter of the family. 3. Is it m. or 
the cash of mamma you pursue 7 Byron. * I beg your 
pardon, Miss', said she [a maidservant] 1850. 4. 

Under the tyranny of some small m. of two or three 
1885. Hence a MPssiah a. like a m. * hence, affected, 
prim, squeamish, or sentimental. Ml'asiahneai. 

Mias (mis), sb * 1767. [? a use of prec., or 
of Miss jA 1 ] Canls. An extra hand for which 
any of the players may discard his own. 

Mias (mis), v. [OE tniss an : — OTeut. *miss- 
fan, f. ppl. stem +misso* ; see Mis- 1 .] I 
trans. To fail to hit, meet, or light upon. x. 
To fail to hit (something aimed at). b. 
Ocoas., of a missile, a blow, etc. : To pass by 
without touching X749. a. Not to nit upon 
fthe right path) 1547. 8* To fail to obtain 

footing on (a step, plank, etc.) 1550. 4. To 

fail to meet (a person). Also occas. intr. for 
reciprocal. 1589. 

x. Mark like this Was Bertram never known to m. 
Scott. f Tom. the cushion : to miss the mark 1 to 
make a mistake, err. To m. one's aim , ends (or the) 
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K mark (fig.) : see Mask sb. 1 II. 3 d. absol. Hit or 
m. : see Hit v. a. To m. ons's way . 3. Blind with 
rage she miss’d the plank, and rolled In the river 
Tennyson. 4. 1 wonder now I missed you Nashb. 
Then we missed \ now we meet Meekoh h. 

Phrases. To m. fire. Of firearms 1 To fail to go 
off. Hence./S>. to be unsuccessful. To m. atay* 
(A Taut.)x To fail in an attempt to go about Iroin one 
tack to another. Also fig. 

IL trans. To fail to attain. 1. Te fail to get 
to come short of, go without ME. b. Not to 
have the satisfaction of hearing, seeing, or wit- 
nessing (something) 1841. 9. To fail to do, 

achieve, or accomplish (something), late ME. 
3. 'To escape, avoid. Now only dial., exc. 
with adv. 1526. 4, To let slip (an opportunity, 

etc.) 1628 ; to fail to catch (a train, etc.) 1823. 
5. To fail to see ; to fail to 1 catch* or under- 
stand 1588. 

x. Since the time 1 missed the solicitor’s place 
Bacon, b. I would not have missed the speech, .for 
a great deal Jowktt. s. To m. a stroke at billiards 
i8h8. 3. 1 sat so high and far off that I missed most 

of the words Pkpys. 

III. trans. To omit. x. To omit, leave out. 

Also with out. 1530. 9. To omit the perform- 

ance of ; to fail to keep (an appointment) ; to 1 
omit to be present at 1598. 

1. To m. one of the responses Scott. S, I never 
missed chapel Ruskin. 

IV. trans. To be without; lack ; want. ti. 

To be without, lack ; to cease to have, lose. 
Also with away . -1677. +b. Contextually, to 
do without -1637. 9. To discover the absence 

of ME 3. To feel the want of 1470. 

x. b. We cannot misse himj he do’s make our fire 
[etc.] Shaks. b. One mom I missed bun on the 
custom’d hill Gray. 3. Milton was too busy to much 
m. his wife Johnson. 

V. intr. f 1. 'To go wrong, make a mistake, 

err -1754. fa. To be lacking -1828. t3. To 

come to an end, give out, fail-1529. 4. To be 

unsuccessful. Now arch, or Obs. 1592. 5. Of 

crops, etc. : To be abortive (dial.) 1615. 

1. Starres are poore books, ana oftentimes do misse 
G. Herdkut. a. x Sam. xxv. 7. 3. Til the day gan 
misse Chaucer. 

Miss of — . Chiefly Obs. or arch. » senses I. 7, 4, 

L i II. x-41 IV. x. M, on — • To foil to hit upon. 

AMB. 

Miss, obs. f. Mass sb . l 
Missal (mi-sal), ME. [ad. eccl.L. mis- 
sale, neut. sing, of missalis (see next).] The 
book containing the service of the Mass for the 
whole year ; a mass-book. Hb. Vaguely : A 
Roman Catholic book of prayers, esp. when 
illuminated 1651. 

attrib ., etc., as m. caps {Printing), a style of fancy 
letter, used sometimes as initials to Old English or 
Black letter. 

Missal (mi-B&l), a. (sb*) 1466. [ad. eccl. 
L. missalis , f. missa Mass Of or pertain- 

ing to the Mass; mass-, 

Mls-say (miS|S/i-), v. arch. Pa. t and 
pple. mis-sald (mis|5e’d). [Mis- 1 z.] x. 
trans. To speak evil of or against ; to slander, 
vilify, Now arch, and poet. +b. To say with 
evil intent -1614. ta. intr. To speak evil 
-1596. 3. trans. To say wrongly. Now rare. 

late ME. b. intr. To say something wrong or 
amiss, late ME. 

s. Far liefer had I fight a score of times Than hear 
thee so m. me and revile Tennyson. 

Mis-see, v. 1591. [Mis-1 1.] To see im- 
perfectly ; to take a wrong view o£ 

Mis-see-m, v. Now rare. late ME 
[Mis- 1 1.] trans. To misbecome. 

Missel (mi*s£l). [OE mistel % (1) basil, (a) 
mistletoe; of unkn. origin.] ti. Mistletoe 
-1670. a. Short for Missel-bird, -thrush. 
1845 - 

Mi -ssel-bird. Now dial. 1696. [f. prec.] 
- Missel-thrush 
Misseldln(e, obs. ff. Mistletoe, 

Mi -ssel -thrush. 1774. [f. Missel.] A 
species of thrush, Tardus viscivorus, which 
feeds on the berries of the mistletoe. 

Mis-se-nd, V. late ME [Mis- 1 x.] tram. 
To send to a wrong place or person. 

Mis-se-rve, v. Now rare. ME [Orlg., a. 
OF. messervir\ later f. Mis - 1 1 + Serve v.J z. 
trans. To serve badly or unfai thfully . ta. tntr. 
To miss fire -1685. 

Mis-set (mis|se*t), v. ME. [Mis- 1 1.] L 
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trans. To misplace. ta. To put out of 
humour, * upset ’ (Sc.) -z8i8. 

Miss-fi-re. x8xx» [f. phr. lo miss fire .] — 
Misfire sb. 

Mis-shape (misjfl’p), sb. Now rare. 1465. 
Mis- 1 4.J A bad or deformed shape or 
gure; deformity. Also, a mis-shapen body 
or person. 

Mis-shape (misfA*p), v. 1450. [Mis- 1 1.] 
trans . To shape ill; to give a bad form to; to 
deiorm. lit . and Jig. 

Figures monstrous and mis-shap'd Pore. 

Mis-shapen (misj/i'p’n), ppl. a. late ME 
[f. Mis - 1 9 + skapen pa. pple. J Having a bad 
or ugly shape; ill-shaped ; deformed. 

The m. hairy Scandinavian troll Emerson. fig. 
Crooked and m. minds F lorio. Hence Min-aha'pen- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Mis-shea-thed, ppl. a. [Mis- 1 a.] Sheath- 
ed by mistake. Pom. Jul. v. ill. 905. 

Missible (mrsib'l), a. rare. 1789. [f. L, 
miss* . mittere + -ible.] Capable of being 
sent. 

+Missificate, v. 1641. [f. eccl, L. mis si* 

feat -, miss if care, f. missa Mass jJ. 1 ] intr. 
To perform Mass -1694. So fBUssinca'tion 
[see -fication] 1641. 

Missile (mi-sail, mi-sil), a. and sb. 1606. 
[ad. L. missilis (neut. sing, missile as sb.), f. 
miss*, mittere to send; see -ile.] A. adj. 
Capable of being thrown ; adapted to be 
discharged from the hand or from a machine 
or engine; chiefly in m. weapon x6n. b. 
Applied to weapons that discharge arrows, 
bullets, etc. 1819. 

We bend the bow, or wing the m. dart Pope. b. 
Their long-bows, slings, and other m. weapons Scott. 

B. sb. 1. A missile object or weapon, as a 
stone, an arrow, a bullet 1656. a. pi. « L. 
missilia, res missiles, largess (i. e. sweets, per- 
fumes, etc.) thrown by the Roman emperors to 
the people 1606. 

Mi ssing, ppl. a. 1530. IT. Miss v. + 
-INO a .] x. Not present ; not found ; absent; 
gone. 9 . That fails to hit 1586. 

x. Moses was in the Mount, and m. lone Milt. 
T he Bhip is what is called a m. ship, i.e. has been so 
long on the voyage that the owner has reason to 
suspect that she has met with some casualty Aknould. 

Special collocations : m. link, ( a ) something lacking 
to complete a series; (b) ZooL a hypothetical type 
assumed to connect two related type;. ; esp. a hypo- 
thetical intermediate form between the anthropoid 
apes and man ; also applied to an animal (or person) 
supposed to resemble this. 

| Mission (mi-Jan), sb. 1598. [ad. L. missio- 
nem, i. mittere (miss-) to send,] ft- '1 he 
action or an act of sending --1698. 9. A send- 

ing or being sent to perform some function or 
service ; Theol. the sending of the Second or 
Third Person of the Trinity by the First, or of 
the Third by the Second, for the production of 
a tempuiul effect 1609. 3. Eccl. The action 

of sending men forth with authority to preach 
the faith and administer the sacraments ; 
hence, authority given by God or the Church 
to preach 1613. 4. A body of persons sent to 

a foreign country to conduct negotiations, 
watch over interests, etc. x6a6. 5. A body of 

persons sent out by a religious community to 
convert the heathen ; also, to spiritualize vari- 
ous classes of people x6aa. 0 . A permanent 
establishment of missionaries in a country ; a 
I particular field of missionary activity ; a 
missionary post or station X769. b. transf. An 
I organization in a particular district for the con- 
version of the people x8oo. 7. A special course 
! of religious services, sermons, etc., organized 
in connexion with a particular church or parish 
for this purpose 177a. 8. The commission of 

a messenger, envoy, or ogent ; now esp. the 
errand of a political mission 16/ x, 0- (A per- 
son’s) vocation or work in life. Also transf. 
attributed to things. Occas. trivial or con* 
tempt. 1805, 10. attrib., as m. church , house, 

work, etc. 1799. 

x. Tr.bfCr . 111. iiL 189, a. The M. of the Comforter 
1846. 3. Christ,. in the M. first of his Twelve, and 

after of his Seventy 1641, Men., who, so far from 
having any Orders or M., had not so much as Baptism 
Challoner. k. Like zealous Missions, they did care 
pretend Of souls in show, but made the gold their end 
Dryden. Home, city, police-court m. 6 . They. .Te 
the nearest m, sped and ask’d the J esuit's aid Southey. 


se (man), a (pass), an (lowd). v (cxd). $ (Fr. ch*f), 9 (ever), ol (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can dr vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what). p(go t). 
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A M. to the King of Dahomey 

iB 6 j. x& b. U.S. Denoting a style of architecture, 
furniture, etc. characteristic of tue Spanish Roman 
Catholic missions in California. 

Mission (mi’Joii), v. 1699. [f. prec. sb.] 

l. traits . To send on a mission; to five (a 
person) a mission to perform. Chiefly Fn pass. 
9. To conduct a religious mission among (a 
people) or in (a district) 1773. Also intr. 

Missionary (mi*jdn&ri), a. and sb, 1644. 
[ad. mod.L, missionarius, f. mission - Mission 
+ -anus -ARY 1 .] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining 
to missions ; engaged in a mission ; proper to 
one sent on a mission ; occupied in or charac- 
tei ized by mission-work. 9. That is sent out 
or forth. Now Obs. or poet. 1691. 

t. M. box 1 a boa for contributions towards the 
funds of a m. society. 

B. sb. 1. A person who carries on missionary 
work, esp. among the heathen 1656. 9. An 

agent or emissary; esp. one sent on a political 
mission. Now rare or Obs. 1693. t 3 * A 

missionary establishment -1761. 

s. Plir. Home m.\ a person (uau. a layman) em- 
ployed to labour in the spiritual instruction of the 
poor. City m. : one so employed amongst the poor of 
a city ; so town in. Police-court in. i a person em- 
ployed to attend a police-court, and to work for the 
spiiitnal and moral benefit of those brought before it. 
trans/. The fanatic missionaries of sedition Gihbon. 

Missioner (mi’JanM). 1654. [f. Mission 
4 -KR V] One sent on a mission, a mission- 
ary. In mod. use chiefly, one who conducts 
a parochial mission. 

The pope enjoined his m. to remove the pag-an idols 
Goi-nsM. /iff. A in. of peace and order in every 
parish Burke. 

Missionize (mrjfawiz). v. 1826. [f. Mis- 

sion * 4 . + -UB.] intr. To do missionary work. 
ANo trans. 

Missis, missus (mi’sis, - 17 ,, mrsizs'). dial. 
and vulgar. 1837. [Corruption of Mistress. 
The oral equivalent of Mrs. (q. v.).] i. Wife 
1839. a. Used by servants (usu. without 
article) in speaking of their mistresses. 

1. '1 missis', used by n man in speaking of his 
•wn or of another man's wife. Hence Ml'ssis v. 
to address as * Mrs.' Dickens. 

Missish (mrsij), a . 1795. [f» Miss sb.'* + 
-ISH 1 .] Characteristic of a miss; affected or 
sentimental. 

Missive (mrsiv), <z. and sb. 1466. [ad. F. 
missive frm., or me LI., misstvus, f. miss-, 
mittere to send ; see -ivtt.] A. adj. x. Lettn 

m. , m. letter. Usu. pi. letters tn. or t missives . 

fa. gen. An epistle sent from one person to 
another -1710. b. A letter or letters sent by a 
superior authority to a particular person or 
body of persons, conveying a command, re- 
commendation, or permission. Now chiefly, 
a letter from the sovereign to a dean and chap- 
ter nominating a person to be elected bishop. 
(Sec Cong& d‘£i.ire ) 14C6. +a. — Missile 

a. -1809. + 3 - That is sent -1830. 

x. b. A letter misstue Vnder the Kyngen signett 
1487. a. Not with their m. weapons onely . .but with 
their drawn® swords Knoli.es. 

B. sb. 1. A written message ; a letter. Occas, 
spec. A. 1. Now usu., an official letter, or 
high-flown for ' letter’, late ME. a. Scots Law. 
A document in the form of a letter interchanged 
by the parties to a contract 1561. fa. A 
messenger (rare) -1649. +4. Something hurled 
or thrown ; esp. a missile weapon -1809. 

x. Mysterious missives, sealed with red 1885. 
Missiues from the King, who all-hail’d mo Thai 
Cawdor Shaks. 

Mis-SOTt, V, 1581. [Mis- 1 I.J trans. To 
sort badly. 

Mis-eotrnd, v . 1500. [Mis- 1 1.] 1. intr. 

To sound amiss, a. trans. To mispronounce. 
Mle-apea'k, v . ME. [Mis-ix.] ii . intr. 
To speak wrongly or Improperly; to speak 
evil -1613. t9. trans. To speak evil of -1584. 

3. To speak incorrectly or improperly (rare) 
1593. So Mis-epee*ch p ^evil-speaking; in- 
correct speaking ME. 

Mis-spell, ft. 1655. [MlS- 1 i.l trans. To 
spell Incorrectly. Hence Mis-epe*U, -speTling 
sbs. a bad spelling. 

Mis-spe*nd, v. late ME. [Mis - 1 1.] trans . 
To spend amiss or wastefully. So +Mls« 
•po*nse, -e*nce» improper or wasteful ejependi- 
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ture 1591-1788. Mia-spent ppt. a. ill-spent, 
wasted 1500. 

Mis-st&*te, v. 1650. [Mis -1 1.] trans. To 
state erroneously. So Mls-sta'tement 1790. 

Misstay*, V. 1885. (f. phr. to miss stays 

(see Miss v. I. Phrases ).] intr. Of a ship ; To 
miss stays. Also sb. 1878. 
tMis-ste*p, v. late MIL [Mis-1 1.] intr . 
To take a wrong step ; to go astray -1598. So 
Mia-ate*p sb. a wrong step ; a Faux pas 1855. 

Mia-sty-le, v . rare . 1604. [Mis -1 1.] 

trans. To style or term incorrectly. 
fMis-succee’ding, vbl. sb. j66i. [Mis -1 
.1 Ill-success Fuller. tMia-sncce'ss 1656. 
Mis-sui*t,z/. 1618. [Mis- I i,l trans . To 
siut ill. 

Mis-swo*rn, ppi. a 1506. [Mis-1 a.] a. 
Forsworn, b. Whose name has been taken in 

fi»y (mi*si), sb. 1676. ff. Miss sb.% 4 
-y 8 .J An affectionate or playful form of Miss. 
Occas. contempt. 

Missy, var. of Misy. Obs. 

Mist (mist), [OE. mist str. masc. 
OTeut. *mihstos, f. *mfg-i — pre-Teut. *migh-, 
meigh -, as in Ur. etc.] 1. Vapour of 

water precipitated in very fine droplets, smaller 
and more densely aggregated than those Of 
rain. b. trans] \ A cloud (of small particles) 
resembling a mist; a haze or haziness; hence 
fig. of time, etc. 1785. a. Dimness of eyesight ; 
a filmy appearance before the eyes caused by 
disorders of the body or by tears OE. 3. 
Applied to immaterial things conceived as dim- 
ming, obscuring, or blurring OE. -{-4. An 
atmosphere of doubt -1715. 

X. Whan the moysture of the dewe Btryketh up- 
wards a^avnej it maketh a myste 1530. Scotch m. : 
a thick, soaking mist characteristic of the Scottish 
hills. b. Times, .half shrouded in the m. of legend 
Freeman. a. O'er her meek eyes came a happy m. 
Tennyson. 3. The mists Of despondency and gloom 
M. Arnold. Phr. Mists of death, deathly mists. 

Comb.-, m.-bow, a fog-bow (Fog sb. 2 )\ -flower, 
a plant of the tropical American genus Conoclinium. 
fMist, sb. 1 * late ME. [Perh. a use of prec. 
infl. by mystic .] Things spiritual or myslical. 
In m. : mystically. -1667 (MlLT. P. L. V. 435). 
Mist (mist), v. [OE. mist i an, f. mist Mist 
j£. 1 J 1. intr . To be or become misty ; (of the 

eyes, outlines, etc.) to become dim, obscure, or 
blurred, a. trans . To cover or obscure with or 
as with mist; to bedim (the eyes) with tears, 
late ME. 

x. When thy gold breath is misting in the west 
Keats. a. Ho sits Misted with darknes like a 
smoakv roomo 1598. 

Misiakable (mist^kal/ 1 ), a. 1646. [f. 

Mistake v. 4 -able.] Capable of being mis- 
taken, misapprehended, or misunderstood. 
Hence Miata/k&bleneas. Mista*kably adv. 
Mistake (mistei-k), sb. 1638. [f. next.] 

prop. A misconception of the meaning of some- 
thing; hence , an error or fault in thought or 
action. 

The great m. of expecting too much of life 1856. 
gen. Infallibility is an absolute security of the under- 
standing bom all possibility of m. in what it believes 
Tillotson. Phr. f-d «. of\ a misconception as to. 
f Under a m.: under a misapprehension. By in. i| 
mistakenly. And no m.: undoubtedly; used colloq. 
to emphasize a preceding statement. Also used 
attrib., (and-) no-nt. = undoubted. The real old 
original and-no-mistake nobility Thackeray. 

Mistake (misttf-k), v. ME. [a. ON. mis - 
taka to take by mistake, refl. to miscarry, f. 
mis- » Mis- 1 + taka to Take. J it. trans. To 
take wrongfully, wrongly, or in error -i6jji, 
fa. intr. To transgress, offend -1823. 3. To 

err in the choice of. late ME. 4. trans . To 
misunderstand the meaning or+character of (a 
person), late ME. 5. To take fan opinion, 
statement, action, purpose, etc.) In a wrong 
sense 1496. 6. intr. To make a mistake ; to 

be in error ; to take a wrong view 1581. t7- 

trans. To suppose erroneously to be or to do 
. . . -1736. 8. To mistake (a person or 

thing) for (another) : to suppose erroneously 
the former to be the latter 16x1, 9. To take 

to be somebody or something else X590. +xo, 
To commit an error in regard to (a date, etc.) ; 
to perform (an action) at a wrong time -173a. 
3. Phr. To m. the or ones road (tw«y)l to m. one's 
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mark. 4. Why. thou whorson A*se, thou mistak'st 
me Shaks. 5. The judge may m. the law Junius 
Lett. 6. Oh, cry you mercy sir, I haue mistook® 
Shaks. You're mistaken I dare say Dickens. 7. 
Lest 1 should be mistaken to vilify Reason 1736. 8. 

She [a hen] mistakes a Piece of Chalk for an Egg, 
and kits upon it in ihe same manner Addison. 9. 
Phr. There's no mistaking «= it is impossible not to 
recognize. There was no mistaking the fact Dickens. 
Hence Mistn 'kingly adv. 

Mistaken (^miat/i’k’n ),ppl. a. 1597. [pa. 
pple. of prec. vb.] ti- Wrongly supposed to 
be so. 3 . Of persons : Taking a wrong view 
x6ox. 3. tran /. of their opinions, actions, 
etc. : Wrongly conceived or carried out ; erro- 
neous 1676. 

a. I think him honest, though in. Junius Lett. % 
A m. feeling of loyalty Freeman. Hence Mis- 
ta’ken-ly adv.. -neaa. 

Misteach (mistrij), v. [OE. mistxcan ; see 
Mis- 1 1 and Teach v.] trans. To teach or 
instruct badly or wrongly. So Mlstaught 
(mist5‘t), ppl. a. 1552. 

Mislell (misted), v. late ME. [Mis - 1 i.J 
ti. To miscount -1647. 9. To relate incor- 


rectly ; tto misinform 1565. 
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tMlsteniper, v. 1547. [f. Mis- 1 1 + Tim- 
per v. ) t/ans. To disturb or disorder -1642. 
Miste-mpered, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 1506. 
[Mis- 1 a.J 1. Badly mixed, g. Disordered, 
deranged 1541. 3. Of weapons : Tempered 

for an evil purpose. Pom. & jul. I. i. 94. 
Mister (rnrsUi), sb. 1 Obs. exc. arch, or 
dial. ME. [a. OF. rnestier , m ester, mod.F. 
imftier : — pop. L. m misterium for L. mintste- 
rium ; see Ministry and cf. METIER.] ti. 
Handicraft, trade; profession, craft -1613. 
fa. Office, business, function. ME. only. ta. 
Occupation. ME. only. +4. Need -1768. 

Comb. fm. man, misters (genitive) mani a 
craftsman. Phr. like all mister (men), what mister 
(man) were subsequently misapprehended as =» ‘of 
all (what, etc.) clashes, kind(s 1 hence arch, and 
dial. 

Mister (mrst3j\ sb. f * 1551. [Weakened 
form of M aster j^. 1 ] 1. Title of courtesy pre- 

fixed to the surname or Christian name of a 
man, and to designations of office or occupa- 
tion. T he oral equivalent of Mr. (q. v.). b. 
The word 'mister* (Mr.) as a prefix or title 
1758. a. *» Sir (or less respectful than that 
title). Now only vulgar. 1760. 

1. b. They never spoke to us without putting M. to 
our Names G01 dsm. a. 1 Good morning, mister ', 
said Dominicus Hawthorne. 

tMi’ster, v. 1 Chiefly Sc. ME. [f # Mister 
sb. 1 J 1. intr. To be necessary or needful -1715. 
a. trans. To have need of, require -173a, 3. 

intr. To have need (of) -1572. 

1. As for my name, it mistreth not to tell Spenser. 
Mi-ster, z/.» 1743. [f. Mister sb. 2] trans. 
To address or speak of as * Mr.' 

* Pray, don’t m. such fellows to me *, cries the Lady 
Fielding. 

MisteTm, v. 1579. [Mis-1 1.] trans. To 
apply a wrong term or name to. 

Mistery: see Mystery a . 

Mistful (mi stful), a. 1599. [f. Mist sb. 1 4 
-FUL.] Full of mist ; obscured by or as by 
mist. 

Misthi*nk, v . ME. [f. Mis-1 x + Think 
vP\ tx. intr. To have sinful thoughts -i6i£. 
a. To think mistakenly 1530. 8 . trans . lo 

have a bad opinion of. Also intr. const, of. 
1593. 4. With cogn. obj.t To think bad 

thoughts 1618. So Mis thou' ght, erroneous 
thought or notion ; mistaken opinion 1596. 

Misthrive (mis^raiw), v . 1567. [Mis- 1 7.] 
intr. To be unsuccessful ; not to thrive. 

II Mistico (mbstiko). 1801. [Sp., taken to be 
a. Arab, misfeh (lit. flat surface).] A Mediterra- 
nean coasting vessel having two sails, 
f Misti "de, v . [OE. mist/dan ; see Mis- 1 1 
and Tide v.] 1 . intr. To happen amiss or 
unfortunately -ME. a. To have misfortune. 
Chaucer. 

Mistigris (mi'stigrls). x88a. [ad. F. misti- 
gri knave of spadesTl The name of the blank 
card in a variety 01 draw poker; hence, the 
game in which it is used, 
f Mistime (mistoi'm), v . [OE. mtstlmian ; 
see Mis- 1 x and Time v.J tx. intr. Of the 
event : Tq happen amiss. Of the person : To 
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eome to grief, -late ME. a. To time wrongly 
or improperly; to do or perform at a wrong 
time ; to miscalculate the time of. late ME. 
+Mi*stioo* 1612. [ad.L. mistiorum . Cf. 
Mixtion.] Mixtion, mixture -1660. 

Misfcltle (mistsrt’l), v. 1618. [Mis- 1 1.] 
tram. To give a wrong title or name to. 

Mistle, obs. f. Missel, M izzle. 

Mistletoe (mi's’ltia, mi-s’luw). [OE. mis- 
tilt An, f. mis til, -el /see MISSEL) + tdn twig.] 
A parasitic plant of Europe, Viscum album , 
growing, In Britain, on the apple-tree, rarely 
on the oak, and bearing a whitish berry, from 
which a birdlime is prepared. It was held in 
veneration by the Druids, esp. when found 
growing on the oak. Also applied to various 
allied plants. 

The m. is still hung up in farm-houses and kitchens 
at Christinas; and the young men have the privilege 
of kissing the girls under it W. Irving. Comb. m. 
thrush, the missel-thrush. Tardus viscivorus. 

Mistral (mi’&tr&l, mistr&'l). 1604. [a. F., 

a. Pr. mistral : — L. nt agist ralis Magistral; 
lit. 4 master-wind '.] A violent cold north-east 
wind experienced in the Mediterranean pro 
vinces 01 France, etc. 

Mistranslate, v. 153a. [Mts- 1 t.] tram. 
To translate Incorrectly. Mistranslation 1694. 
fMistrea*ding, vbl. sb. 1596. [Mis- 1 3.] 
A mis-step ; a misdeed -177a. 

Mistreat (mistn" t), v. 1453. [Mis- 1 1.] 
tram. To treat badly or wrongly ; to ill-treat, 
maltreat. So Mistrea'tment 1716. 

Mistress (mi*str6s). ME. [a. OF. mai- 

4 r esse, mod.F. mat tr esse, L maistre, matt re 
Master sb . 1 + -esse, -ess.] L x. A woman 
who has the care of or authority over servants 
or attendants, and, in early use, of children or 
young women. a. The female head of a 
household or of an establishment of any kind, 
late ME. 8* A woman who has power to con- 
trol or dispose 0/ something. Now rare exc. in 
one's own m., m. of the situation, etc. late ME. 
t4. The female governor of a state, etc. -1785. 

b. Also of countries, etc. late ME. 1 5. A 

woman, a goddess, a virtue, passion, etc., 
having dominion over a person or regarded as 
a protecting or guiding influence -1677. +0. 

A woman, or personified thing, regarded as 
the authoress, creatress, or patroness of an art, 
religion, a state oflife, etc. -1708. 7. A female 
possessor or owner 1551. 8. A woman 

who has mastered any art, craft, or subject 
1484. o* A woman who is loved and courted 
by a man. (Now only in unequivocal con- 
texts.) 1509. xo. A woman who illicitly occu- 
pies the place of wife, late ME. 

x. As the eyes of a maiden [look] vnto the hand of 
her mistresse Ps. cxxiii. a. a. The m. of a family 
must be ever watchful Mas. Chafonk. 3. You are 
your own m. 1794. b. trantf. Such a lord & Love, 
And Beauty such a m. of the world Tennyson. 4. b. 
Rome now is m. of the whole World, sea and land, to 
either pole B. Joan. 7. Phr. To be m. qf\ to have in 
her possession or at her disposal s also, to be perfectly 

K quainted with (a subject). 9. I giue thea this For 
y sweet Mistris sake, because thou iou’st her Shaks. 
n. A female teacher, instructress ; now only, 
one engaged in a school, or teaching a special 
subject, as music, etc. late ME. 

IIL As a title, z. Used vocatively; — 
Madam, Ma’am. Obs. exc. arch, late ME. 
%. As a title of courtesy. Now Obs. or dial. 

* 461. b. transf. and joe. 15 77. 3. In the title 
of certain Court offices 1710. 

x. Studies my Ladief Mistresse, lodes on mo 
Shaks. a So. here ism. Stella again Swift. M. Gilpin 
(careful soul 1) Cowm. b. Mistris line, is not this 
my lerkint Shake a. M. if the Robes 1 a lady of 
bigh rank, charged with the care of (he Queen's 
wardrobe. 

IV. Techn. x. Bowls . — Jack sb . 1 II. zi. 
Often fig. 1586. e. A lantern used in coal- 
mines 2851. 

X. So, so, rub on, and kixse the mistresse Shaks. 
Mistreesly (mi stresli), a. 1748. [-ly!.] 
1. Belonging to the mistress of a household. 
Richardson. a. [after Masterly a.] Like 
one who is a mistress in her art 1786. 

a I did see the new bust of Mrs. Siddona, and a 
very m. performance it is indeed H. Wauolx. 

Mi atrraa piece. Now rare. 1646. if. 
Mistress after masterpiece .] A feminine 
masterpiece. 
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Mtatraw-ahip. 1460. [t Mistress + 
-ship.] x. Authority of one in the position of 
a mistress 2581. fa. A style of address ; 
always in your m. -163a. 3. The post of mis- 

tress in a school 1891. 

Mistrial (mistrar&l). x6a8. [Mis- 1 4.] A 
trial vitiated by some error. Also, U.S., an 
inconclusive trial, as where the jury cannot 
agree. 

Mifltri*st, sb. and v. Obs. or dial, late ME. 
*» Mistrust. 

fMistrow, v. north. ME [ad. ON. mis- 
tnta, f. mis- Mis- 1 + trda (see Trow v.).] *= 
Mistrust v . -1480. So tMistrow sb. M £. 
Mistrust (mistroit), sb. late ME. [Mis- 1 
7.] Lack of trust or confidence; suspicion, 
distrust. MiBtnratless a. unsuspecting 1586. 
Mistrust ( mistnr st), v. late ME. [LMis- 1 
7 + Trust v.) i. trans. Not to trust (a per- 
son); to suspect the actions, intentions, mo- 
tives, etc. of. Also refl. a. To have doubts 
about (a thing) ; to doubt the truth, validity, or 
genuineness of. late ME. t3. To suspect the 
existence or anticipate the occurrence of 
(something evil) -1728. b. To suspect that 
something has happened or will happen (now 
rare), late ME. 4. intr. To be distrustful, 
suspicious, or without confidence, late ME. 

x. I will neuer m. my wife againe Shaks. a. For 
my part 1 am ever ready to m. a promising title 
Golosh. 3. They were ail asleepe mistrusting no 
harm* Floxio. Hence Mistru'atmgly odv. 
Mistru stful, a. 1529. [f. Mistrust sb. + 
-ful.] Full of mistrust; wanting in con- 
fidence; distrustful, suspicious. Const, of. 
+b. transf. Causing mistrust 159a. 

b. Or stonish’d as night-wanderers often are. Their 
light blown out in some m. wood Shaks. Hence 
Miatru’etful-ly mdv^ -ness. 

Mlatry-st, v. Sc. and north. 1816. [Mis- 1 
1,7.] x . trans. To fail to keep an engagement 
with. a. pass. To be perplexed. 

Mistu ■lie, v. 1504. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To 
tune wrongly ; to make discordant ; to perform 
(music) out of time. 

Mlstura (mistrun), v. ME. [Mis- 1 1.] 
trans. and intr. To turn in a wrong direction. 
Mistu’tored, ppl. a. 1757. [Mis- 1 0.] 
Badly instructed or brought up. 

Misty (mi*sti), a . 1 [OE. mis tig, f. mist 
Mist x^. 1 + -Y 1 .] x. Covered with mist; 
accompanied or characterized by mist; con- 
sisting of mist. b. Oouded, blinded, or 
blurred as if by mist 1590. a. fig. Obscure ; 
vague, indistinct, late ME. b. Of persons : 
Clouded in intellect 1822. 

x. And Iocond day Stands tipto on the mistie 
Monntaines tops Shaks. a The Philosopher, .is so 
hard of vtterance, and so mistie to bee conceiued, 
[etc.] Sidnky. A m. recollection Tylox. Hence 
Mi'stHy *dv., -ness. 

f Mi-sty, a.* late ME. [A use of prec. for 
L. mysticusi] Mystical, spiritual -1570* 
Misunderstand, v. ME. [Mis - 1 x.] 
Not to understand rightly ; to take in a wrong 
sense; to misinterpret the actions, etc. of (a 
person). 

To be great is to be misunderstood Ebcbxson. 
Misunderstanding, vbl. sb. 1449. [Mis- 1 
3.] x. Failure to understand ; misconception, 
misinterpretation. a* Dissension, disagree- 
ment 1642. 

a Some little plqtte or m. between them Gao. Euot. 
Misusagc (misydstdft). Now rare. 1532. 
[Mis- 1 4.] ti. Misconduct -2570. a. Ill- 
usage ; maltreatment X554, 8* wrong use, 

misuse 2567. 

Misuse (misytf*s), sb. late ME. [Mis- 1 4 .] 
1. Wrong or improper use; misapplication, 
fa. Ill-usage. Shaks. 1 * 3 - Evil custom or con- 
duct -1604. 

s. Artful m. of the confidence of others 1666, a 
x Hen . /F, l L 43. J. Oth. iv. ii. 109. 

Misuse (misyfl s), v. late ME. [Mis - 1 z. 
CL OF. mesuser ;] z. trans. To use or employ 
wrongly or improperly $ to misapply. a. To 
maltreat, ill-use 154a tb. To violate -154a 1 
+8. reft. To misconduct oneself 1532-81, ti- ' 
To speak evil of ; to revile, deride -2633. tft 
To deceive -1601. I 

t. I haue mlsvs'd the Kings Prcsse damnably 
SHAKa. a. Who misuses a dog would m. a child 
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Tennyson. 5. Proofs enough, to m. the Prince, (o 
vexe Claudio Shako. Hence Miau-aer 1 , one who 
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iuserS (misyfl-Mj). 1605. [a. OF. 

mesuser, inf. as sb. ; see -ER 4 .] Law. Unlaw- 
ful use of a liberty or benefit such as may lead 
to its forfeiture. 

Misva-lue, v. 1626. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To 
value falsely or wrongly ; to misesteem. So 
Miavaluaiion. 

Ignored or misvalned during his life 1900. 
Misventure. Now arch. 1563. [Mis- 1 
4.] An unfortunate venture ; a misadventure. 
fflisvou'Ched, pa. pple. and ppl. cl 1626. 
I Mis- 1 2.] 1. Alleged wrongly. BACON. a. 

Not well vouched for 1876. 
tMiswa-ndered, ppl. a. 2590. [Mis- 1 a.] 
In which one has gone astray -1620. tMiswa'n- 
derixxg ppl. a. going astray, late MIL -2645. 
fMisway*. [Mis- 1 4.] A wrong path. 
Chaucer. 

Miswe*dded, a. [Mis- 1 a.] Unsuitably 
manied ; transf of n marriage Milt 
fMiswee-n, v. 1590. [Mis- 1 i.J 1 .intt. 
To have a wrong opinion -1640. a. trans. To 
think wrongly of -1749. 

-fMiswc-nd, v. ME. [Mis- 1 1.] To lead ox 
go astray (lit. and fig.) -1723. 

Misword (misw»-j(l), sb. Now dial. ME 
[Mis- 1 4.] A harsh, angry, or cross word. 

Mis-woTd, v. 1883. [Mis- 1 1.] trans. To 
word incorrectly." So MiB-wo*rding vbl. sb. 
wrong wording 168a. 

Miswo-rship, sb. 1626. [Mrs- 1 4.] 
Wrong or false worship. So Miawo'xvhip v 
trans. to worship amiss. Miswo~rahipper. 
Miswrite (misroi-t), v. OK. [Mis- 1 i. J 
trans. 'J o write incorrectly. 
fMiswrou-ght, pa. pple. ME. [M is- 1 a. J 
Done amiss ; manufactured badly -1626. 
+Mi*sy. x6oi. [a. L. misy (Pliny), a. Gr. 
/iftrv.] x. A kina of mushroom or truffle 
HOLLAND. a. Min. Copiapite, or some re- 
lated species -1775- 

Misyoke (misy0a-k), i/. 1645. [Mis- 1 !.] 
trans. To yoke (in marriage) unsuitably. Also 
intr. 

Miszeadous, a. 1617. [Mis- 1 6.] Wrong- 
ly zealous. 

Mitch-board (mi tfbo»id). 1883. [?] 

Naut. A support for a boom, yard, etc., when 
not in use. 

Mite 1 (mait). [OE. mite wk. fem. 
OTeut. *mitbn-. Cf. F. mite, of Teut. origin. ) 
In early use, any minute insect or arachnid 
Now usually restricted to certain genera of the 
order Acarida of arachnids, and chiefly applied 
to the cheese-mite, Tyroglyphus (formerly 
Acarus) domes ticus . 

Mite * (mait). ME. [a. MDn. mite fem. 
: — OTeut. *mftbn- ; prob. identical with proc. 
Cf. early xnod.G. metie, something very small.] 
1. Orig., a Flemish copper coin of very small 
value. From the 24th c., used as tr. L. m ion- 
ium (Vulg.), Gr. Krtrrbr in Mark xii. 43, where 
two * mites * are stated to make a * farthing ’ 
(Gr. aoZpisrrrji, L. quadrans ) ; hence pop. « 
1 half-farthing '. b. fig. An immaterial con- 
tribution, but the best one can do, to some ob- 
ject or cause (see Mark xiL 43) 165a ta. A 
small weight: spec, one twentieth of a grain 
troy -2738. 3. A minute particle or portion ; 

a tray fragment. Now colloq. or vulgar. 2608. 
A ./g. A jot, whit. Now colloq. late ME. ft. A 
very small object ; often, a tiny child 2594. 

1. And there came a poors wyddowe, and put in 
two mytee, which make a farthhxge CovxauA*-* 
Mark xii. 43. b. It may not be amiss to contribute 
my m. of advice Bukkiiy. 5. A m. of a boy 
DfCKENB, 

Miter i see Mitre. 

Mithras (mi jtrars), Mithra {mi-yrl). 
1585. [L. Mithras, Mithres — Gr. Midpan, a. 

OPers. Mithra, - Skr, Mitra, one of the gods 
of the Vedic pantheon. ] A god of the ancient 
Persians, In later times often identified with the 
sun. Hence Mithraic a. a f or connected with 
M. or his worship. MPthraism. MHhndst 
Bfithridate (mi-bridrit). Also ftlMithri- 
1528. [ad. mcd.l^ mitkridatum. 


M (nun), a (pats), au (li»«d). .(art). , (Fr. clurf). » (cer). ^ (/, ey,). t (Fr. e«o We). iM). i (Piyoh.). ,( wturt). 
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altered from late L. mithridatieem, orig neut. 
of M itkridatiusnxi) . , pertaining to Mithridntes, 
f. L. Mithri MithradasUs, Or. Mityi-, Mitya 
Wtt».] 1. O/rf Pharmacy, A composition in 
the form of an electuary, regarded as a univer- 
sal antidote against poison and infectious 
disease. Hence any similar antidote. Also 
trattsf. and fig. a. In full m. mustard, a name 
for the plants Lcfidium camfestre and Thlaspi 
arvense . Also Bastard m, mustard : candy- 
tuft 1597, Hence. Mithridatism, immunity 
from a poison induced by administering gradu- 
ally increased doses of it 1851. Mithrid&tise, 
v . trans. to produce mithridatism in 1866. 

Mithridatic (mijjrirlae’ti!:), a. 1649. [ad. 
L. mithridaticus, a. Gr., t Mi$piMrrjs ; see 
-IC. ] 1. Of or pertaining to Mithridates VI, 

king of Pontus. 9. Of or pertaining to mithri- 
date 1847. 3. a. Resembling Mithridates or 

his alleged immunity from poisons ; pertaining 
to mithridatism 1868. 

Mitigable (mitigib'I), a. 1677. [f. L. 

millgare to Mitigate,] Capable of being 
mitigated. 

Mltigant (mi'tigfint), a. and sb. rare. 
1541. [ad. L. mitigantem , pr. pple. of miti- 

f are ; see -ANT x .*| A. adj. Mitigating, lenitive. 
I. sb. A lenitive 1865. 

Mitigate (mitigrit), v. late ME. [f. L. 
miiigat mitigare , f. mitis mild.] 1. trans. To 
render (a person, etc.) milder ; to appease, 
mollify. Now ran . a. To render (anger, 
etc.) less violent; to appease 1494. 3. To alle- 

viate (a disease, an evil), late M E. 4. To abate 
the rigour of (a law) 153a. 5. To reduce the 

seventy of (a punishment, etc.) 1533. b. To 
render (a custom, etc.) more humane X831;. 0. 

To moderate (heat, cold, etc.) 1611. 7. To pal- 
liate (an offence) 1719. 8. With a quality as 

obj : To moderate (the severity, rigour, etc., 
^/something) 1571. 9. intr. To become miti- 

gated ; to grow milder or less severe (ran) 1633. 

a. To oi. die kina's anger Prescott. 3. The swell- 
ing of bis wuunues to m. Spenser. 5. Tho^e 
hard censures . are to be mitigated Burton. b. 
Christianity first mitigated, and then abolished 
slavery 1835. 8. We could greatly wish that the rigor 

of this their opinion were alayed and mitigated 
Hookkr. Hence Mi'tigative o, lenitive t sb. a 
soothing remedy. Mi'Ugator. Mi tigatory a. 
tending or serving to m. ; sb. something which serves 

Mitigation (mitig?* Jon), late ME. [ad. L. 
mitigationem. ] x. The action of mitigating or 
the state of being mitigated. b. quasi-n?«cr. 
A circumstance that mitigates 1739. +9. A 

qualification (of words or statements) -1709. 

l Without any m- or remorco of voice Shake. In 
m. of damages Blackstone. 

f Mi ting. 1440. [f. Mite * + -ingS. ] A 
diminutive creature. Used in endearment or 
contempt -1585. 

Mitis (mrtis). 1885. [app. f. J„ mitis 
mild, in the sense of mild steel (see Mild a . 7).] 
M stall. In m. casting : a method of increasing 
the fluidity of molten iron by adding a minute 
quantity of aluminium to the charge in the 
crucible ; also, a casting produced by this pro- 
cess. bo m.-meta l, process, etc. 

| Mitosis (mibf»*sis). PI. -oses (-*nrste). 
1888. [mod.L. ( f. Gr. plrot thread ; see -osis.l 
Biol. The process of division of the nucleus of 
a cell into minute threads. Hence Mitotic a. 
pertaining to, characterized by, or exhibit- 
ing m. 

(] Mltraille (noitray, mltrJ’l), sb. 1868. [F. 
mitraille , OF. mi(s)traille small money, pieces 
Of metal ; a var. of OF. mitailU, t mite ; cf. 
Mite*.] Fragments of iron, heads of nails, 
etc. shot in masses from a cannon ; now spec. 
small shot fired from a mitrailleuse. So 
MttraMle v. to assail with at. (ran) 1844. 

I MitF&illeur (m*tray3r). 1869. [F., f. 

mitrailler to fire mitraille. J -■ Mitrailleuse. 
| Mitrailleuse (mitray&). 1870. [Fr., £ as 
prec.] A breech-loading machine-gun with a 
number of barrels fitted together, so arranged 
that it can discharge small missiles simultane- 
ously or In rapid suooesslon. 

Mitral (msrtrll), a. and sb. 1610. [a. F. v 
ad. mod.L. mitralis, f. L. mitra { see MTTRE 


sb . 1 and -AL.J A. adj, x. Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling a mi ire. a. Anat M. valve z tin: 
left auricuio- ventricular valve of the heart, so 
called from its shape. Also called bicuspid 
valve. 1705. b Anat . and Path. Of or per- 
taining to the m. valve 1853. B* sb. — M. 
valve X833. 

Mitre (m»i*taj), sb, 1 Also (now U.Si) 
miter, late ME. [ad. F. mitre, ad. L. mitra , 
a. Gr. fjurpa belt, turban, etc. ] x. a. Antiq. 
As tr. Gr. /urpa, L. mitra : A headband worn 
by ancient Greek women ; also, a kind of head- 
dress common among Asiatics, considered by 
the Romans a mark of effeminacy when worn 
by men. flUsed by Chapman and Pope as tr. 
Homeric fsirprj, a belt or girdle x6ii. tb. 
Applied by travellers to the turban worn by 
certain Asiatic peoples, and the like 1^85-1638. 
a. A sacerdotal head-dress. a. Hcb. Antiq. 
The ceremonial turban of the high priest, late 
ME. b. heel. A bishop's tali cap, deeply cleft 
at the top, the outline of the front and back 
having the shape of a pointed arch : part of the 
insignia of a bishop in the Western Church, 
and worn also by certain abbots, etc. late MK. 
c. Used as the symbol of the episcopal office or 
dignity, late ME. d. Her. The representation 
of a mitre rbio. 3- A name of taverns and 
hotels 1608. 4. Conch. A mitre-shell 1840. 

a C. Learning being .. reckon’d a very ordinary 
Qualification for y* M. Hearns. 3. attrib. A right 
Miter supper Middleton. 

attrib. and Comb . t m. -mushroom, an edible 
mushroom ( Helvetia, erispa), so called from the shape 
of the pileus; -shell, any species of marine univalve 
shells of the genus Mitra. 

Mitre (mai-tax), sb * Also (now C/.S.) 
miter. 1678. [Peril, transt use of prec.] 1. In 
Joinery, etc.: A joint (also m.-joint) in which 
the line of junction bisects the angle (usu. a 
right angle) between the two pieces. 9. Short 
for mitre squan 1678. 3. Short for mitre- 

wheel 1844. S' Gusset 2. x88a. 

1. Keyed m. 1 a mitre joint strengthened by the 
insertion of keys (see Kev sb . 1 lll.i). Lapped nt . : 
a combination of the lap and m. joints. 

Comb . : m.-arch, ihe curve formed by the m. or 
junction of two curved surfaces, as in groining, etc. ; 
•bevel = mitn squan \ -block, -board, (a) a 
joiner’s mitre box 1 ( 4 ) — mitre shoot iitg-board i m. 
box, a joiner’s templet with kerfs or guides for the 
saw in cutting mitre-joints: -dovetail, doveteil- 
ing, a combination of the m. and dovetail joints; 
•gauge, a gauge for determining the angle of a 
mitre; -joint (see sense 1); m. Bhooting-board- 
a shooting-board u*ed in chamfering the edges of 
wood ; m. square, a square with the blade, set at an 
angle of 45° for striking lines on something to be 
mitred ; -valve, a puppet value having its face end 
seat inclined 45° to its axis; -wheel, each of a pair 
of bevelled cog-wheels the axes of which are at 
right angles, and which have their teeth set at an 
angle of 45° 

Mitre (maitax), v . 1 late MEL [f. Mitre 
j#.»] trans. To confer a mitre upon. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. mitnd, invested with something by 
way ol mitre. 

Mitre (maitax), ?>.* Also (now C/.S.) 
miter. 1731. [f. Mitre sb.*] 1. trans. To 

join with a mitre-joint ; to cut or shape to a 
mitre. Also with away, up. b. intr. To meet 
in a mitre-joint 1820. a. Needlework . To make 
an angle in (a straight strip or band, etc.) by 
cutting out a three-cornered piece and uniting 
the resulting edges 1680. 

1. To m. the square : to bisect the angle of a joint 
Mitred (mai’tajd), ppl. a . late ME. [f. 
Mitre sb.' and vS + -ed.] i. Entitled or 

privileged to wear a mitre. 9. Wearing or 

adorned with a mitre, late ME. 3. Formed 
like a mitre; having a mitre-shaped apex; 
Nat. Hist. In specific names (—mod. L. mitra - 

Rabbet ( - med.L abbas mitredus) \ an abbot 
invested by the pope with the privilege of wearing a 
mitre ; m. abbey, an abbey ruled by a mitred abbot. 

Mitre- wort (mri-Uxwext). 1845. [f. Mitre 
sb,' + Wort.] Any plant of the genus Afi- 
tella. 

False mitnmmi t a plant of the genus Tietrella. 

Mitrifbrm (mai'triftim), a. 1804. [ad. 
mod.L. mitriprmis, f. mitra Mitre sb. x \ see 
-form.] a. Bat. Shaped like a mitre : applied 
to the ealyptra of mosses, etc. b. Conch. 
Shaped like a mitre-shelL 


Mitring; (mait’rin), vbl. sb. 1731. [f. 

Mitre v.* f - inoO The action of Mrrss 
v* ; also concr. the snaped end ol a piece pre- 
pared to be mitred with another. 

Comb, m.- machine, any machine for mitring neatly 
and accurately. 

Mitt (roit). Also mit. Chiefly in pi. 1 765- 
Short ened form of Mittln. 

Mitten (mt’ian). late ME. [a. F. mi tains, 
of unkn. et>m.] 1. A covering for the baud, 
differing from a glove in having no fingers, but 
only a thumb ; worn either for warmth or pro- 
tection. Also (now dial.) applied to a thick 
winter glove. 9. A sort of glove of lace or 
knitted work covering the forearm, wrist, and 
part of the hand 1755. 

t. Phr. To handle without mittens : to treat un- 
mercifully. a. Phr. To ret the t *. : of a lover, to be 
dismissed; hence, lo be dismissed from any office or 
position. _ Hence tti'ttentd a. furnished with, or 
wearing, mittens. 

i Mi *t tent, a. 1661. [ad. L. inittentem , pr, 
pple. of mi tie re to send.] Path. Said of the 
organ or part supposed to send peccant 
' humours * to another -1684. 

|| Mittimus (mi’tim#*), sb. 1443. [L., *** 

‘ we send the first word of the writ in Latin.] 
f 1. Law, A writ for removing records from one 
court to another *-1559. a. Law . A warrant 
directed to the keeper of a prison, ordering him 
to receive into custody and hold in safe-keeping, 
until delivered m due course of law, the person 
sent and specified in the warrant 1591. 3- 

colloq . A dismissal from office; a notice to quit 
(dial.) X596. 4. joc. A magistrate 1630. 

a. No woids, Sir; a Wife, or a M. 1728. > Pbr. 

To get one's m.i to be dismissed; also, to get cne’s 
'quietus’. 4. Nay, 'tis but what old M. commanded 
Siieridan. Hence MPttimus v. to commit to jail 
by a warrant. 

Mity (mai'ti), a. i68r. [f. Mite 1 -Y 1 .] 
Full of or abounding in mites; said «&p. of 
cheese. 

Mix (miks), sb. 1586. [f. Mix v.~] Chiefly 
colloq . : A muddle, n.ess also, a state of being 
mixed or confused. 

Mix (miks), v. Pa. t. and pple. mixed 
(mikst). 1480. [Back-formation from mixt 
(see Mixed ppl. a.). Cf. Mixt v.J i. trans. 
To put together (two or more substances, 
groups, or classes) so that the particles or 
members of each are more or less evenly 
diffused among those of the rest; to mingle, 
blend. Also with with. b. With immaterial 
obj. 1597. tc. To put in os an ingredient, to 
intersperse. Const, to. -1742. d. To prepare 
(a compound) by putting ingredients together 
1592. e. hypcrbolically . To confound 1667. 
9. intr. - to be mixed. Also, to admit of 
being mixed; to go (well or badly) along with 
163a. 3. trans. To unite (persons) in dealings 

or acquaintance. Chiefly rejl. and pass. Now 
ran. 1535. 4* * ntr ' To have intercourse with 

(occas. among ) ; to take part in 1667. b. To 
have sexual intercourse with 1615. c. To join 
battle. Dryden. 5. trans . and intr. To cross 
in breeding 1737. 

s. Aufidius, myxt baddy wyne, and honey all in 
one X56& Oxygen gas and sulphurous acid gas 
probably combine when simply mixed together 1811. 
b. Brothers, you mixe your Sadnesse with some 
Feore Shaks. d. Had’st tbou no poyson mixt? 
Shaks. e. Milt. P.L. vn. *15. a. Her dear idea 
mixes with every scene of pleasure Golds m. 4. To 
m. in the best society 187a. 

Mix up. a. trans. To m. intimately, to m. with 
something else. b. In immaterial applications 
Now only 1 To nuirrdevantly or unsuitably ; to con- 
fute. C. To associate wdh (inferior or bad company) ; 
to connect with, involve in (something ' shady ). 
Chiefly rtf. and pass. 

Mixed, fmixt (mikst), ppl. a. 1448. 
[Orig. mixt, a. F. mixte , ad. L. misstus, pa. 
pple. of misetre, A/ixt being taken as an Eng. 
pple. in was alternatively spelt with -ed, 
whence the vb. Mix.] x. Law. Formerly 
applied to an action which partook of the 
nature both of a real and of a personal action. 

1 #. In senses of Mix v. 153a 3. Of a company 
of persons : Not select, containing persons of 
doubtful character or status 1611. 4. Of 

sciences : Involving matter ; not pure or simply 
theoretical. Now ran exc. in m. mathematics. 
1641. g. Comprising both sexes 1644. 0* 
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colloq. Muddled ; esp. muzzy with drink 187a. 
7. Phonetics. Of a vowel sound : Intermediate 
between high and low\ pronounced with the 
tongue in a flattened position 1867. 

a Unbounded liberty of the press.. is one of the 
evils attending .mixt forms of Government Hums. 
5. M. school , one in which boys and girls are taught 
together. M. bathing. 

Spec, collocations : fra. angle, a mixtilinear angle ; 
m. marriage, a marriage between persons of different 
races or religions ; m. metal, an alloy 1 m. meta- 
phor, the combination of inconsistent metaphors in 
one figure; m. number, the sum of an integer and 
a fraction; m. train, a railway train made up of 
both passenger-carriages and gdods-wagons ; formerly 
also a train carrying different classes of passengers. 
Hence MPxed-ly adv., -ness. 

Mlxen (inrksan). Now dial, or arch. [OE 
trtixen : — * mihsinnja, f. *mihso f. wk. grade 
of Tent, root ] x. A dunghill; also, 

a compost-heap used for manure. 9. A term 
of abuse for a woman (dial.) 1764. 

Mi*xer. 1611- One who or that which mixes, 
b. orig. U.S. A person in respect of his capacity 
for mixing with others; esp. a good m . 1896. 
Mix-Hellene (mikshelfn) 1856. [ad. Gr. 
see Mixo- and Hellene.] A person 
of mixed Greek and barbarian blood, 

Mlxo- (mi'ksfl), repr. Gr. f. root of 

fiiyvvvcu t with the sense 1 mixed *, as Mixo* 
gamoua [Gr. 7<i/tos] a., Ichth. (of fishes) 
given to promiscuous pairing; Mixo'gamy, 
the condition of being mixogamous ; etc. 

Mixolydian (miksili'di&n), a. 1589. [f. 

Gr. fii[o‘Kv 8 ios half-Lydian ; see Mixo- and 
Lydian. ] Afus. a. The highest in pitch of the 
modes in ancient Greek music, b. The fourth 
of the 'authentic* ecclesiastical modes, having 
G for its final and D for its dominant. 
fMlxt, sb. 1589. [ad. L. mix turn, neut. of 
mixtus ; see Mixed ppl. rr.l 1. A substance 
consisting of different elements mixed together ; 
esp. in Old Chem., a compound -1805. 9. In 

immaterial applications : A compound -1647, 
+Mixt, v. 1526. [Inferred from the pa. pple 
mixt ( ee MrxED ppl. <z.).] — Mix v. -1609. 

Mixtilinear (mikstili-nf&j), a. 170a. [f. L. 
mixt us t after rectilinear Formed or bounded 

partly by straight, partly by curved lines. So 
Mixtili*neal a. 
fMi-xtion. late MF, [a. F. t ad. L. rnixlio- 
nem, f. miscere (mixt ) ; see Mixed ppl. a.'] 
*= Mixture x, a, 3. 5. -1757. 

Mixture (mrkstiu-i, -tjaj). 1460. [ad. L. 
mixtura, f. mixt - (see prec.).l 1. The action, 
process, or fact of mixing or "becoming mixed ; 
also, an instance of this 1530. b. Mixed state 
or condition X597. a. concr . A product of 
mixing 1460. 8- spec. a. A medicinal prepara- 

tion of two or more ingredients mixed together. 
In Pharmacy , now applied to potions or liquid 
medicines. 159a. b. A cloth of variegated 
fabric, as Heather, Oxford m. 1722. c. A blend 
of tea, tobacco, snuff, etc. 1840. d. Gas or 
vaporized oil mixed with air, forming the ex- 
plosive charge in an internal-combustion engine 
1894. 4. The mechanical mixing of two sub- 
stances asdist. from ( chemical ) combination ; also 
concr. the product of such a mixing, as dist. from 
a compound 179 7. b. A fluid containing some 
foreign substance in suspension ; opp. to solution 
1765 5. The action or an act of adding as an 

ingredient ; the presence of a foreign element in 
the composition of something ; quasi -concr. an 
amount or proportion of something foreign that 
has been added ; admixture. Without m. : 
unmixed, pure. 1526. 6. Afus. In full m.-stop\ 

An organ-stop comprising several ranks of 
pipes, used in combination with the foundation- 
stops i 63 B. 

1. b. There was a tn. of company Swift. a. A 
fatal m. of weakness and temerity 173a. 3. a. What 
if this m. do not worke at all ? Shaks. 5. The same 
shall drinke of the wine of the wrath of God, which 
is powred out whhout in. into the cup of his indig- 
nation Rev. xiv. to. 

Mizen, mizzen (miz’n). 1465. [a. F. 
misaine, said to be ad. It. mezzana mizen-sail ; 
the It. word is fern, of mezzano middle.] Naut. 

1. (Also mizen-sail.) A fore-and-aft sail set ori 
the after side of the mizen-mast. Often syno- 
nymous with Spanker. 2. — Mizen-masi . 
Now rare* X583. 3. at t rib., as m.-boom 1485. 
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Mi*zen-m&st 1420. The a l term os t mast 
of a three-masted ship. So Mi*sen*to*p» the 
* top ’ of a mizen-mast ; a platform just above 
the liend of the lower mizen-mast x6 67. 
Mi*zen-topga llant-ma»t, the mast above the 
rnizen-topmast 1864. Mi*xen-to'pmast, the 
mast next above the lower mizen-mast 1626. 
Mi'zen-to'psail, the sail set on the mizen-top- 
mast 1626. Mi’zen-yard, the yard on which 
the mizen sail is extended 1485. 

Mizmaze (mPzm^z). 1547. [Redupl. of 
Maze j£.J ti. A labyrinth or maze. Chiefly 
Jig. -1794. 2. Mystification, Chiefly dial. 1604. 
Mizzle (mi*z’l ), sb. Obs. or dial. 1490. [f. 
Mizzle r. l J Slight or drizzling rain, drizzle. 
Mizzle (mi-z’l), v 1 dial. 1483. [Cogn. w. 
Du. dial, miezelcn , LG. miseln , etc. ; see -le 
3.] I. intr. (/infers.) To drizzle. +2. Iran*. 
Of a cloud (also impers.) ; To send down in a 
drizzling shower -1592. Mi*zzly a. 2566. 

Mizzle (mi*z , l'), v.% slang. 1781. [?] intr. 
To disappear suddenly; imper. *- be off 1 
Mizzy(mi’zi), dial. [ME. misy; cf. OE. 
mlos moss, bog.] A quagmire, 

||Mna. 1603. [Gr. n*a.] = Mina L 
||Mneme (nrmij. 1913. [Gr. ‘memory'.] 
Psychol. Capacity for retaining after-effects of 
experience or stimulation. 

Mnemonic (nzmp'nik). 1753* [ad. Gr. 
fiVTjfiovittbs, f. fivrjfsov-, fivij/scuv mindful, f. 
/xi/a-, fAvaaOai to remember.] A. adj. 1. In- 
tended to aid the memory ; pertaining to mne 
monies, a. Of or pertaining to memory 1825. 
a The m. power of the late 1’iofessor Porson 1825. 
B. sb. a. A mnemonic device. b. — Mne- 
monics 1858. So Mnemo'nical a. - A. z. Mne- 
mo’nically adv. Mnemoni cian, Mnemonist, 
one versed in mnemonics. Mnemonics sb. pi. 

1 see ~ics, -IC a], the art of assisting the 
memory, esp. by artificial aids ; a system of 
piecepts intended to aid the memory 1721. 
Also Mne*motechny (-te^kni), mnemonics 1845. 

Mo (mini), adv., quasi-j^., and a. fAlso 
moe. Obs. exc. Sc. and n. (mac). [Com. 
Teut * OE. md : — OTeut. *maiz.] tA. adv. 
1. In or to a greater degree, extent, or quantity 
-M E. a. Longer, further, again. Chiefly quali- 
fied by any , no, none; ever, never. -1812. B. 
quasi-jJ. ti. A greater number; more of the 
kind specified -1684. 9. Others of the kind 

specified OE. C. adj. — More a. OE. 

A. a. Gent’lest fair, tnoume, mourne no moe 
F lktchfk. B. a And besides which axioms, there 
are divers moe Hacon. 

Mo(m< 5 u). 1896. Colloq. abbrev.of M oment. 
||Moa (m/fci’a). 1842. [Maori.] A ginnt ex- 
tinct flightless bird of New Zealand, Dinomis 
gtgantea, allied to the kiwi. 

Moabite (mJuabait), sb. and a. late ME. 
[ad. L. A loabita (Gr. MojaBtrijs, repr. Heb. 
mbdbl), f. Afoab + -ITE 1 .] A. sb. One of the 
people of Moah, which bordered on the terri- 
tory of the trans-Jordanic Israelites. In x6- 
17th c. applied opprobriously to Roman Catho- 
lics. B. adj. Pertaining to Moabor die Moab- 
ites 1870. 

The M . stone, a monument erected by Mesha 
king of Moab c 850 b.c., furnishing the earliest known 
inscription in the Phoenician alphabet. 

Hence Mo*abitish a. 

Moan (mdtrn), sb. ME. [app. repr. OE. 
*mdn : — *main whence OE. mienan to 
mourn.] 1. Complaint, lamentation ; a com- 
plaint, lament. Now apprehended as a transf 
use of 2. +b. A state of grief or lamentation 
-1631. 2. In mod. use: A low mournful 

murmur (less deep than a groan) indicative of 
physical or mental suffering 1673, b. transf. 
of the plaintive sound produced by the wind, 
water, etc. 1813. 

s. A carpenter.. made such pitiful m. to be taken 
in Ds Foe. b. Thy mirth shall turne to moane 
Shaks, a. M. of an enemy massacred Tennyson. 
b. The brooklet's m. Scott. The m. of the adjacent 
pines Tyndall 

Moan (m< 7 «n\ v. 1548 (earlier possible 
exx. are doubtful), [f. prec.J # 2. tram . To 
complain of, lament ; to bewaif 1548. fb. 
ref. T o bewail one’s lot -1642. ta. To condole 
with (a person) -1669. 3 « **tr. To make com- 

plaint or lamentation. Const, of for . Now 
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arch, or poet . 2593. 4. intr. To utter a moan 
or moans 2724. b. tramf. of inanimate things 
1805. 5. trans. To utter moaningly. 

1. This man was greatly moaned of the people 
Stow. 3. And what is life, that we should m.T Tenny- 
son. 4. In bed she moaning lay Wordsw. b. 
Though the harbour bar be moaning Kingsley. $. 
Fair Madeline began to weep And m. forth witless 
words Keats. Hence Moa'ningly adv. 

Moanful (mdu*nful), a. 1573 [f. Moan sb. 
+ -FUL.] i. Full of moaning; expressing 
lamentation or grief. Now somewhat rare. 
1586. fa. Causing lamentation -1662. Hence 
Mo&'nftilly adv. 

Moat (mdkit), sb. [ME. mote , mot, app. 
identical w. Mote sb .* mound, etc., a. OK. 
mote, mottei] 1. Fortif. A deep and wide 
ditch surrounding a town, castle, etc., usually 
filled with water. 9. A pond, lake ; esp. a 
fish-pond. Obs. exc. dial. 1463. 

1. The siluer sea, Which seruen it in the office of a 
wall, Or as a Monte defensiue to a house Suaks. 

Moat (m^ut'i, v. late ME. [f. Moat j/>.] 
tram. To sunound with or as with a moat, 
ditch, 01 trench. Also with about , in, round. 

7 he toirent broke down the quays... We were 
moated into our house all day H. Walpole. 

Mob (m^b), sb . 1 i6b8. [Abbrev. of Mo- 
bile rA a ] 1. The disorderly and riotous j ait 
of the population, the rabble; a tumultuous 
crowd bent on lawlessness. 9 . The lower 
orders; the untultuied or illiterate as a class; 
the masses 1 91. +3 Without the -1789. 4. 

A promiscuous assemblage of people. In 
Australian use, without disparaging implica- 
tion, a crowd, 1688. b. transf. and fig. of 
things, etc. Obs. exc. Austral. 1728. 5. 

slang A gang of thieves or pickpockets working 
together 1843. 

I. When mobs were roaring themselves hoarse for 
1 Wilkes and liberty ‘ Chkkn. a. The m. of the great 
cities, .is hostile to us I>UFF. 3. I saw I he street . 
full of m. Dk Foe. 4. 1 he M. of Gentlemen who 
wrote with Ease Pope. A m. of steady men 1890k 
b. hhe seef a M. of Metaphors advance Popk. 5. 
S well m. t a class of pickpockets who dress stylishly. 
Comb. m. law, * law ’imposed and enforced by a m. 
Mob (nyb), jrA.2 Obs. exc. Hist. 1665. [Cf. 
Mob v . 1 and Mab.] ti. Cant. A strum- 
pet -1697. +2. A n6gltge attire -1712* 3. — 

Mob-cap 1748. 

*fMob, V . 1 1664. [Cf. prec. and Moble v . ] 
trans. To muffle the head of (a person) ; to 
dress untidily -1837. 

J o tn. (it), to go a-mobbing : to go in disguise to the 
unfashionable part of a theatre, etc. Hence, to fr^ 
quent low company. 

Mob (m^b), vfi 1709. [f. Mob jAI] x. 

trans. To attack in a mob; to crowd round 
and molest ; to throng. Also, to force into 
something by such action. 2. intr. To congie- 
gate in a mob ; also to m. it 27x1. 3. trans. 

To mix up with a mob. Tennyson. 

Mobbish (nybij), a. 1695. [f. Mob sby +■ 
-ish h] Resembling a mob ; disorderly, tumul- 
tuous. Also, ^appealing to the mob ; vulgar, 
clap-trap. 

His m. fallacious way of arguing 1711. An irregular 
and m. appearance Scott. 

Mobble: see Moble. 

Mob-cap. 1812. [f. Mob ^. a ] An indoor 
cap worn by women in the 18th and early 
19th c. 

A mob-cap 1 I mean a cap, , . with side-pieces fasten- 
ing under the chin Dickkn*. 

Mobile (mJu'bil), sb . 1 1549. [a. F. mobile 
(in premier mobile, etc.), a. L. mobile adj. 
neut.; see Mobile a .] +x First, grand, 
great t principal m., anglicized forms of Pri- 
mum mobile (lit. and fig.) -1797. 9 . Afetaph. 

A body in motion or capable of movement. 
Now rare • 2676, 

Mobile (m« 7 u*bilr),j^. 2 arch. 1676. [Short 
for L. mobile vulgus the excitable crowd.] The 
populace, rabble. Mob. 

V • mobele was very rud to y* Dutch Imbasidor 

Mobile (m*> bail, -il),«. 1490. [a.F.,ad. L. 
mobilis , f. mo-, movere to Move,] z. Capable 
of movement ; movable 1490. b. Of a limb, 
etc. ; Movable ; not fixed, free 2828. c. Of a 
fluid : That has its particles capable of free 
movement, d. Of a cell, molecule, etc, : Free ; 
not adnate or fixed 2872. 0. Characterized by 
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facility of movement. a. Of features : Easily 
changing in expression 1851. b. Of persons : 
Wanting in stability ; also, versatile 1855. 8* 

Mil. Of troops : That may be rapidly moved 
from place to place 1879. 

s« fpf. Spirits, the 1 spirits ’ by which the motor im- 
pulses were supposed to he transmitted to the muscles, 
a. a. The thin m. lips, .picture the inner soul of the 
man Green. b. Women’s minds are by nature more 
m. than those of men, less capable oi f persisting long 

in the same continuous effort Mill. 

Mobiliary (nwbi-liSri), a. 168a. [ad.F. 

mobiliaire,{. L. mob Ms movable; see -ARY *. j 
i. In the Channel Islands : Relating to mov- 
able property. 9. Mil, Pertaining to mobilisa- 
tion 1888. 

Mobility 1 (nwbillti). 1490. [a. F. mobi- 
lity ad. L. mobi litas, f. mobilis\ see Mobile 
and -1 nr.] The quality or condition of being 
mobile. 

Nature not having given that in to the eyes of 
flies Boyle. To promote the m. of labour and 
capital 1889. 

Mobility 2 (m^brlfti). 1690. [f. Mobile 
sb.* t Mob sb. 1 , after nobility.] The inob; the 
lower classes. 

Mobilization (mtfu.bibizri'Jon). 1799. [a. 
F. mobilisation , f. mob i User \ see nevt and 
-ATION.] The action or process of mobilising. 
1. Law. The conversion of real or immovable 
ptoperty into personal or movable property. 
9. Mil. and Naval, The mobilising (an army, 
a fleet, etc.) 1866. 

Mobilize (mJu-biDiz), v, 1838. [ad. F. 
mobiliser, f. mobile ; see Mobile a.] 1. trans. 

To render movable or capable of movement ; 
to bring into circulation. 9. Mil . To prepare 
(an army or fleet) for active service 1853. b. 
intr, (for pass.} To undergo mobilization 1873. 
Moble, mobble (mp’b’I), v. Obs. cxc. 
dial. 1603. [frequent, f. Mob v . 1 Cf. Mabble 
v.] trans. To muffle (one’s) head or face. 
Chiefly with up. 

But who, O who had scene the niobled Queene? 
II ami. (Qos.) 11. ii. 534. 

Mobocracy (in^b*rkr&si). 1754. [f. Mob 

sb.* : see -CKACY.] i. Government by a mob. 
9. The mob as a ruling body 1754. 

a. The shopocracy in the pit, and the m. in the 
eallery i 8 s <5 So Mo’bocrat, a demagogue 1798 
Mobocr&’tic a. 1775. 

Mobsman (nybzm^n). 1851. [f. mob's, 

genitive of Mob sbd] i. One of a mob 1868. 
9. (In full swell m.) A member of the swell 1110b 
(see Mob sb, 1 5). 

Moccasin (nyrk&sinV 1619. [a. Powhatan 
mo'ckasin , Odjibwa ma'ktsin, Narragansett 
moku'ssin, etc.J 1. A kind of foot-gear made 
of deerskin or other soft leather, worn by N. 
Amer. Indians, tmpoens, backwoodsmen, etc. 
9. [Perh. a distinct word.] In full M. snake : a 
venomous crotallne snake, Ancistrodon pisci- 
vorus, of the Southern U.S. Highland or 
Upland M., the Cottonmouth, A. atrofuscui, 
a similar snake inhab ting the dry land and 
mountainous regions. 1791. 

M. flower, plant, U.S. name for the genus 
Cypripedium (Lady’s Slipper) ; yellow m., C. 
Pubescent. Hence Mo'casslned a. 

Mocha l 1679. [Pi ob. identical 

with the place-name Mociia*. Now written 
with capital M.] 1. (Also M. stone , pebble.) A 

variety of chalcedony resembling or identical 
with moss-agate. 9. One of several geometrid 
moths, esp. of the genus Ephyra 1775. 
Mocha* (m<*i’ka). 1773. [Name of an 

Arabian port at the entrance of the Red Sea, J 
In full, M. coffee : a fine quality of coffee ; 
orig. that produced in the Yemen province, 
in which Mocha is situated. 

Moche, obs, f. Much sb ., a. t and adv, 
Mochel(l, - 11 ( 1 , obs. ff. Mickle. 

Mock (mpk), sb. Now rare or arch. 1440. 
f f. Mock v.] i. An act of mocking or deri- 
sion. b. Mockery 1568. 9. Something de- 
serving of scorn 1489. 3* The action of mock- 

ing or imitating ; coner, an imitation, a 
counterfeit 1646. 

x. Ho. .called mo boye, and gave me many a mocke 
1509, Pbf. To make a m, <f\ to bring into contempt 

Mock (mflc), a. (Not u»ed predicatively.) 
1548. [Partly f , prec., partly f. stem of Mock 
v. in oomb. with an object. The hyphen is 
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still often used In the collocations of the adj. 
with sbs.] Prefixed to a sb. ; » sham, counter- 
feit, imitation, pretended. 

I feare me some be rather mocke gospellers then 
faythiul ploughmen Latimer. That superior Great- 
ness ana Mock-Maiesly. which is ascribed to the 
Prince of the fallen Angels Addison. A m. trial in 
which their enemies were judges Thirlwall. 

Spec, collocations (usu. hyphened) : m. auction, a 
Dutch auction (see Auction sb. 3) j aho, a fraudulent 
auction, in which confederates bid briskly in order to 
elicit genuine bids ; ‘lead a Blkndb ; -moon >* 
Paraselene 1 -rainbow, a secondary rainbow (see 
Rainbow)! -sun =* Parhelion. Also in names of 
culinary preparations, as m.-duck, -goose, a piece 
of nork from which the crackling has been removed, 
baked with a stuffing of sage and onions ( colloqjn 
•venison, leg of mutton long hung, cooked alter 
the manner of venison. b. In names of plants, as 
m.-orange, ( a ) the common syringa. Philadelphus 
coronarius ; (b) the Carolina cherry-laurel, Prunus 
carol ini ana ; (c) the Australian native laurel, Pitto- 
sporum undulatum. c. in names of birds, as m.- 
nightingale, the Blackcap, the Sedge-warblei. 

Lornb, a* with adjs. and advs. with sense ‘ counter- 
fciily’. Chiefly implying humorous or ludicrous 
.simulation, as in Mock-heroic, b. With a vb., with 
joc. sense 1 pretendingly as mock-knight. 

Mock (mpk), v, [ME. vi ok ken, tnoeque , ad. 
OF. moequer (F. moquer) to deride, jeer ** Pr. 
mocar ; cf. Pg. moca,) 1 . trans. To hold up to 
ridicule ; to deride 1450. b. To defy ; to set at 
nought 1558. c. fig. of impersonal things 
1667. 9. intr. To act or speak in derision ; to 

jeer, scoff ; to flout. Const, at, fwith. 1450. 
tb. 'To jest -1611. 3. trans . To impose upon ; 

to befool ; to tantalize 1470. 4. To ridicule by 

imitation of speech or action. (’Hie current 
colloq. use.1 Hence, to mimic, counterfeit. 
1595- tb. To simulate, make a false pretence 
of. bHAKS. 

1. M. not a Cobler for his black tlmml»es Fuller. 
b. Let’s mocke ihe midnight Bell Shaks. c. A 
perishing J hat mocks the gladness of the Spring 
Words w. a. I wil mocke when your feare commeth 

Pros/, i. a6. b. Gen. xix. 14. 3. Behold, thou hast 

mocked me, and told niee lies judg. xvL 10. 4. 

Prepare To see the Life as liucly mock’d, as euer 
Still Sleepe mock'd Death Shaks. He mocks and 
mimics all he sees and hears »8sa. b. 3 Hen. VI, 
in. iii. as5- Hence Mo'ckable «. 
fMockado (mpka'dtf). 1543. [app. a cor- 
ruption of It. mocaiardo mohair.] A kind of 
cloth much used for clothing in the 16th and 
17th centuries. Also attrib., as m. doublet, etc. 
-1660. b. fig. as the type of an inferior 
material. Also attrib . or adj. : Trumpery, 
inferior. -1741. 

b. Fustian, or m. Eloquence x6ai. 

fMo-ckage. 1470. [f. Mock v. + -age.] 

(Very common in 16th and 17th c.) — Mock- 
ery 1 and 2. -1686. 

Mo ck-bird. 1649. [f. Mock sb. + Bird 
sb. 1 - Mocking-bird. 

Mocker (mp-koi). 1477. [f. Mock v. + 

-kr 1 .) One who or that which mocks or 
scoffs, b. A mocking-bird 1773. 

Mockery (mp’kari). late ME. [ a . F. 
moquerie, f. moquer to Mock.] 1. Derision; a 
derisive utterance or action. b. A subject or 
occasion of derision 1560. 9 . Mimicry; a 

counterfeit representation ; an unreal appear- 
ance. Now only, an impudent simulation, 
1599. a- Ludicrously or insultingly futile 
action 1602. 4. attrib., as m. King 1593. 

t. Wherefore was I to this keene m. borne? Shaks. 
b. Genius will have become a m., and virtue an 
empty shade Hazlitt. a. Hence horrible shadow, 
Vnreal mock’ry hence Shaks. The ni. of a trial 187a. 
3. It is as the Avre, invulnerable, And our vaine 
hlowes, malicious M. Shaks, 

Mo ck-hero -ic, a. and sb. 1711. [f. Mock 
a, ] A. adj. Imitating in a burlesque manner 
the heroic style. B. sb. A burlesque imitation 
of the heroic style 1738. 

Mo‘cking-bird. 1676. [f. mocking ppl. a.] 
1. An Amer. passerine song-bird of the genus 
Mimus, esp. M. polyglottus, characterized by 
its habit of mimicking the notes of other birds. 
9. Applied to other birds having a similar 
aptitude ; esp. the Sedge-warbler and the Black- 

l£oc£ingly (mp'kirjli), adv. 1545- [t 
meeting ppU a. + -I.V*.] In a mocking 
manner. 

tMo'ddng-stock. 1596. [f. mocking r\A. 
sb. + Stock.] A laughing-stock -1833. 
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Mock turtle. 1763. [Mock a.] x. Calfa 
head dressed with sauces and condiments so as 
to resemble turtle. 9. (In full, Mock turtle 
souf.) A soup made (usu. of calfs head) in 
imitation of turtle soup X783. 

|| Moco (m<?n*ko). 1834. [Tupi mock.] The 
rock cavy, Cavia rupcstris. 

Mod., abbrev. for Modern, Moderato. 

Modal (m^u-dfil), a. {sb.) 1569. [ad. 

med.L, modalis , f. L. modus ; see Mode and 
-a I..] x. Pertaining to mode or form as opp. 
to substance 1625. 9. Law. Of a legacy, con- 

tract, etc. : Containing provisions defining the 
manner in which it is to take effect 1590. 3. 

Mus. Pertaining to mode 1597. 4. Logic. Of a 

proposition : Involving the affirmation of possi- 
bility, impossibility, necessity, or contingency; 
or, according to others, a proposition in which 
the predicate is affirmed or denied of the sub- 
ject with any kind of qualification. Of a syllo- 
gism : Containing a modal proposition as a 
premiss. 1569. 5. Gram. a. Of or pertaining 

to mood ; performing the function ot a mood, 
b. Of a particle: Denoting manner or modality. 
1798. 6. tb. A modal proposition (<ee sense 4) 
1725. Hence Mo dally adv., with ref. to mode 
or manner. 

Modalism (mJu*d&liz’m). 1859. U* prec. 

4- -ISM.] T he Sabellian doctrine that the dis- 
tinction in the Trinity is ‘modal’ only, i.e. 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
are merely three different modes of manifesta- 
tion of the Divine nature. So Medalist 
183a. Modali’etic a. 

Modality (m^doc-llti). 1545. [ad med.L. 
modalitas , f. modalis ; see Modal and -ITY. J 
i. The quality or fact of 1 eing modal ; state or 
condition in respect of mode or manner. Now 
rare. 9. Logic . a. In the scholastic logic, the 
fact of being a modal proposition or syllogism. 
Also, the modal qualification. 1628. b. In 
Kant, etc., that feature of a judgement which 
causes it to be classed as problematic, asser- 
tory, or apodictic 1836. 

Mode (m<?ud). late ME. [In branch I, ad. 
L. modus measure, etc., f. W. Indo-Eur. +mod- 
(: *med- ; see Mkte vp). In branch II, a. F. 
mode fern., ad. L. modus (with change of 
gender due to final c) ; the Fr. word ( - fashion) 
was adopted into Eng. in the 17th c.] Lx. 
Mus. fa. A tunc, air. b. A kind or form of 
scale ; a particular scheme or system of sounds. 
(a) In ancient Greek music : Each of the scales 
(Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, etc.), according to 
one or other of which a piece of music in the 
diatonic style was composed 1674. (b) In 

mediaeval church music : Each of the scales in 
which Plainsong was composed; beginning 
on different notes of the natural scale, and 
thus having the intervals (tones and semitones) 
differently arranged 1721. (c) In mod. music : 

Each of the two classes ( major and minor) of 
keys, having the intervals differently arranged. 
Formerly sometimes ■■ Key sb. 1 II. 5 b. 1721. 
ta. Gram. — Mood jL* a. 1590-1843. 3. 

Logic, [— med.L. modus, tr. Gr. rpovos.] a. 
* Mood sb. % x. 1533. b. The character of a 
modal proposition ; each of the four kinds into 
which modal propositions are divided (set 
Modal 4) 185a. 4. A way or manner of doing 
or being ; a method of procedure 1667. 5. A 

form, manner, or variety Now rare exc. in tn. 
of life and similar uses. x66x. 6. Philos, a. A 

manner or state of being of a thing; a thing 
considered as possessing certain non-essential 
attributes, b. As attribute or quality of a sub- 
stance x 677. 7. Mus . In mensurable music, 
the proportion (3 or 9) of a long to a large or 
a breve to a long, determining the rhythm of 
a piece. Now Hist. 1667 . 

4. A regular m* of bringing to an amicable adjust- 
ment., any questions wbicn might hereafter arise 
W Ellington. %. Every m. of life has Its conveniences 
Johnson. The m. of superstition which prevailed in 
their own times Gibbon. Heat considered as a M. of 
Motioa TYNDALL {title). 6. a. That a Spirit is not 
an Accident or M. of Substance, all in a manner 
profess Glamvill. Mixed ata mode formed by 
the combination of different simple ideas* 

IL x. A prevailing fashion or custom, prac- 
tice or style 1645. 9, Conventional usage in 

dress, manners, habit of life, etc., esp. among 
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persons of fashion 1699. 8* The m.: (he 

fashion for the time being {arch.) 1649. t4- ■* 

Alamode 4. i75x-(///j/.). 

1. Larding of meat after the m. of France Howau.. 

a. The m she fixes by the gown she wean Young. 
What do you take to be the most fashionable age 
about town T Some time ago, forty was all the m. 
Goldsm. 

Model (m^-dSl), sb. 1575. [a. OF. mmklle 
(mod.F. modi It), ad. IL model 10, dim. of modo, 
ad. L. modus Mode.] I. Representation of 
structure, tx. An architect's set of designs for 
a projected building ; hence, a similar set of 
drawings representing an existing building. 
Also occas. a delineation of a ground-plan. 
-1714. tb. trans f \ A summary, epitome, or 
abstract -177a. a. A representation in three 
dimensions of some projected or existing struc- 
ture, or of some material object, showing the 
proportions and arrangement of its parts 1610. 

b. fig. Something that accurately resembles 
something else. Obs. exc. dial, in the (very) 
model of. 1593. 1 '3. A mould ; something that 
envelops closely. Shaks. 1*4- A small por- 
tiait. Hence confused with Medal. -1658. 
5. An object or figure made in clay, wax, etc., 
and intended to be reproduced in more durable 
material 1686. 

1. When we mcanc to build, We first surucy the 
Plot, then draw che Model I Siiaks. a. Working m., 
one so constructed as to imitate the movements of the 
machine represented. 

H. Type of design. x. Design; style of 
structure or form ; pattern, build, make 1593. 
fa. Scale of construction ; allotted measure ; 
the measure of a person’s ability -1675. 3. Of 

a violin, viol, etc. : Curvature of surface 1836. 

1. The (New) M. (Hist.) : the plan for the reorgan- 
ization of the Parliamentary army, passed in 1644-5. 
b. In dressmaking, etc., any article made by a recog- 
nized designer } any copy of such an article { also, a 
motor car, etc. of a particular design, a. Thus much 
(considering the modell of the whole worke) b suffi- 
cient Hobbics. 

III. An object of imitation, x. A person, or 
work, that is proposed or adopted for imitation 
1639. a. A person who poses for artists and 
art-students X691. b. A mannequin. 3. A 
perfect exemplar of some excellence 1700. 

x. I then resolved some m. to pursue. Perused French 
ciitics, and began anew Gay. 3. Mr. Gray thought 
the narrative of Thucydides the m. of history 1805. 

eUtnb. and Comb. Serving as, or suited to be, a 
model, exemplary \ as m. lodging-house, tn. dwellings. 
Spec. m. •drawing, in art-teaching, drawing in per- 
spective from solid figures 1 -room, a room for the 
Storage or exhibition of models of machinery, etc. 

Model (m*rd£l), v. 1604. [f. prec. sb.] +1. 
trans . To present as in an outline ; to portray 
In detail -1667. 2. To produce in clay, wax, 

or the like (a figure or imitation of anything) 
1665. 3. To give shape to (a document, argu- 

ment, etc. ) 1625. b. To form after a particular 
model. Usu. const, after ; on, upon. X730. 
t4. To organize (a community, a government, 
etc.) -1842. +5. To train or mould (a person) 
to a mode of life; also, to make a tool of -1734. 
0. To act or pose as a model (HI. 2, b) 1927. 

x. Cease dreames, . .To modell forth the passions of 
to morrow Dsumm. or Hawth. Milt. P. L. vm. 79. 
J. Budgets., model led too much on.. free-trade prin- 
ciples 188s. b. He modelled hb court on that of 
Nadir Shah Elfhinstonr. Hence Mo*deller 1603. 
fMo-delize, v. 1599. V* Model sb. + 
-ize. j trans. To model -z8xo* Hence 
Mo’delizing ppl. a . formative. 

Modelling (nyxleliij), vbl. sb . 1799. [f. 

Model v . + -INQ 1 .] The action or art of 
making models ; the art of making a model in 
clay or wax to be copied in more durable 
materials by the sculptor or founder; the 
representation of solid form in sculpture, or 
of material relief and solidity in painting. 
attrib^ as m.-clay, •stick, 4ool \ •war. 

Modena (mp*dfhA). 1829. [Name of an 
Italian dty.j A deep purple colour. 

Moder, oos. 1 Mother. 

Moderantism (n^dSr&ntlz'm). Obs. exc. 
Hist . 1793. [ a * F. modtrantisme , f. modirant . 
pr. pple. erf moddre? , ad. L. moderari: see below, j 
In France, during the Revoludon, and later, the 
doctrines and spirit of the Moderate party in 
politics. So BKo'derantlat 
Moderate (mp*d£i/t), a. and sb. late ME. 
[ad. L. moderatus, pa. pple. of moderari ; see 
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next.] A. ad/.i. Exhibiting moderation; avoiding 
extremes ; temperate in conduct or expression. 
9. Not strongly partisan 1644. b. Hence (now 
usu. with iniiial capital) used as the designa- 
tion of various parties and their views : see B. 
below 1753. 8* Fairly large or good ; tolerable. 

Now, mediocre, scanty, late ME. b. Of phy- 
sical processes, etc. ; Not intense, violent, or 
rigorous. Of the voice : Neither loud nor low. 
late ME. Of prices, charges: Not high 190x4 
1. Sound sleepe commeth of m. eating Ecclus. xxxl. 
■a a. The temptation to a Prime Minuter b to 
appoint only * moderate ' men 1889. b. The M. 
clergy , , were vei y unpopular 1 848. 3. There '# not so 

muca left to furnish out a m. Table Siiaks. The rest 
are very m. productions Pusky. b. Winde that b m. 
and not contraryouse to Shypmen. late M K. Bake 
them in a m. oven 1769. Mo'derate-ly adv., •ness. 

B. sb. One who holds moderate opinions in 
politics, religion, etc. Hence (now usu. with 
initial capital), a member of any party custom- 
arily called ' Moderate ' ; e. g. in the French 
Revolution, applied to the Girondins. 1794, b. 
In the Church of Scotland in the 18th and early 
xpth c., a member of that party which held lax 
views on doctrine and discipline, c. In recent 
municipal politics (opp. to Progressive) : A 
member of the party hostile to undertakings in- 
volving larjje expenditure 1894. 

Moderate (rop*d£r*it), v. late ME. [f. L. 

modcrat-, moderari , f. * moder- *modes- 
(whence modestus Modest), a noun-stem 
parallel with modo-, modus measure, Mode.] 
1. trans. To render less violent, ‘intense, rigor- 
ous, or burdensome; fto reduce (a fine, 
charge, etc.), b. intr. for rcfl. To become less 
violent, etc. Now rare . 1678. ta. trans. To 
regulate, restrain, control, rule -1808. +b. To 

adjust, arrange ; to modify -1630. 3. In 

academic ana Eccl. use : To preside over (a 
deliberative body) or at (a debate, etc.) 157 7. 
b. intr. To act as moderator; to preside X58Z. 
+4. trans . To settle as an arbitrator -1744. 
fAlso absol. or intr. To act as mediator or 
arbitrator -1756. 

1. I., ad vise you to m. your demands 173a. b. 
Fortunately the weather moderated 1897. a. The 
woman wax ordayned . to gouerne and in. the house at 
home i6i£. 3. b. Phr. To moderate (/*) a call\ in 

the Scottish Presbyterian churches, to preside over a 
meeting of a congregation for signing a call to a 
minister-elect: hence, to sign such a call. 4. It 
passeth mine abililie to m. the question Carkw. 
Endeavouring to m. between the rival Powers Swift. 

Moderation (m^5r?*Jan). late ME. [a. 
F. moderation, ad. L. moderationem ; see prec. 
and -ATiON.] i # The action or an act of 
moderating (sec prec.). Now rare or Obs. a. 
The quality of being moderate ; now esp. : 
avoidance of extremes ; self-control, temper- 
ance; occas. clemency, lata ME. 8.//. In the 
Univ. of Oxford, the ‘First Public Examina- 
tion * for the degree of B.A., conducted by the 
Moderators (see Moderator 4 a). Colloq. 
abbrev. Mods. 1858. 

x. What is all Virtue but a M. of Excesses T South. 
a. Can you write with sufficient m., as 'tb called, 
when one suppresses the one half of what one feels or 
could say on a subject? Lamb. Phr. /sM.iini 
moderate manner or proportion. 

Moderation! (mp*d£rAiz’m). 1795. [f. 

Moderate a. and sb. +-ism.] The doctrines 
or policy of any of the parties known as 
‘ Moderate ’ ; addiction to moderate views or 
courses of action. So Mo'der&tist 17x6. 

I] Moderato (mpdera‘U>). 1704. [It ; cf. 
Moderate.] A/us. A direction : At a moder- 
ate pace or tempo. Abbrev. Mod. 
Moderator (mfrder*>t9j). late ME. [a. F. 
modirateur, a. L. moderator , f. moderari ; see 
Moderate t/.] tx. A ruler, governor, direc- 
tor -1867. 9. An arbiter, umpire, judge ; a 

mediator 1560. 3. A presiding officer or 

president, esp. (U.S.) one elected to preside over 
a * town meeting ' 1573. 4. In academic use: 

a. A public officer formerly appointed to pre- 
side over the disputations prescribed in the 
University schools for candidates for degrees. 
Now (a) at Cambridge, one of the officers who 
preside over the examination for the Mathe- 
matical Tripos ; (b) at Oxford, an examiner for 
Moderations. 1573. b. At Dublin, a candidate 
for the degree of B.A. who passes out first 
I (Senior) or second (Junior) in honours 1838. 
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5. In the Presbyterian churches: A minister 
elected to preside over any one of the eccl. 
bodies, e. g. the congregation, the presbytery, 
etc. 1563. 0. One who or that which makes 

moderate x6ax. b. (Occas. modirateur.). A 
mechanical contrivance for regulating some- 
thing, esp. the supply of oil to the wick in a 
lamp; also short for m.-lamp 1851. 

4. a. As be was abroad in the scfiooles, to wuld 
neds seine am.it home too in the haul G. Harvey. 

1 6. Hope, that sweet ni. of passions as Simonides Galls 
it Burton. 

attrib ., in names of certain structures exercising a 
regulating action, as m.-band, - ligament . M. -lamp, 
a lamp with a moderator (sense 6 h). H ence Mo’dera- 
torabip, the function, office, or position of a a 
tModeratress, tModeratrix, a female m. 

Modem (nqp*dra), a. and sb. 1500. [ad. 
late L. modemus , f. modo just now (after hodier- 
nus that is of to-day, f. kodie).] A. adj. tx. 
Now existing -175a. 9. Of or pertaining 10 

the present and recent tiroes ; originating in 
the current age or period 1585. b. Geol. and 
Zool. Belonging to a comparatively recent 
period in the life-history of the world 1893. c. 
Prefixed to the name of a language to designate 
that form of the language that is now in use, in 
contrast to any earlier form. d. A/, languages : 
(the study of) the better-known living literary 
languages of Europe (sometimes merely French 
and German) 1838. e. Applied (in contra- 
distinction to classical) to subjects of school in- 
struction other than the ancient languages and 
literature 186a. 3. Characteristic of the present 

and recent times; not antiquated or obsolete 
1590. +4* Every-day, ordinary, commonplace. 

(Prcq. in Shaks.) 1591-1610. 

a. M. History 1 history of the times subsequent to 
the Middle A^es. C. M. English : see English sb. 1 b. 
e. Phr. M. school, m. side : a school or part of a 
school in which m. subjects are chiefly or exclusively 
taught. Modern Greats (colloq.) : the honour school 
of philosophy, politics, and economics at the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 3. He is indeed the Pattern of m. 
Foppery 1676. 4. The Justice,. .Full of wise sawes 

and moderne instances Shaks. 

B. sb. (Chiefly pi.) 1. One who belongs to the 
present time or a modern epoch 1585. 2. One 

whose tastes or opinions are modern 1897. 

1. Some in ancient books delight ; Others prefer 
what moderns write Priob. So flfode*rnity. Mo‘- 
dern-ly adv. j -ness. 

Modernism (mp-draiz'm). 1737. [f. 

Modern a. + -ism.] 1. A usage, expression, 
or peculiarity of style, eic., characteristic of 
modern times. 2. Modern quality of thought, 
expression, workmanship, etc. ; sympathy with 
what is modem 18^30. 3. A mode of theologi- 

cal inquiry according to which the Bible and 
the doctrines of the Church are examined in 
the light of ‘ modern thought ' 1907. (Cfi 
Modernist 3.) 

x. [* Its ’] is a comparative m. In the language Earls. 
Modernist (nydralst). 1588. [f. as prec. 
+ -1ST.] tx. A modem -159a. 9. A sup- 

porter or follower of modern ways or methods ; 
in the x8th c., a maintainer of the superiority 
of modem over ancient literature 1704. 8* An 
adherent of modernism (in sense 3) 1907. 

3, Applied orig. to members of the R-C.Ch. whoee 
opinions were condemned in the encyclical Pascendi 
gregie of Pope Pius X * de medernistarum doctrinis ', 
8 Sept. 1907. 

Modernize (nydraaiz), v. 1741. [ad. F. 
moderniser , f. moderns', see Modern a. and 
-I zb.] x. trans. To make or render modern ; 
to give a modem character or appearance to. 
9. intr. To adopt modem customs, habits, etc. 
(rare) 1753. 

x. 1 have taken the liberty to m. the language 
Fielding. The King has decided to have Windsor 
Castle thoroughly modernised 1901. Hence Moder* 
nixa*tlon 1770, Moderniser 173a. 

Modest (mpnlest), a. 1565. [ad. F. ma- 
dcste, ad. L. modestus keeping measure, mode- 
rate, modest, C *modes - ; see Mode.] +i. 
Well-conducted, orderly ; not domineering 
-1652. 9. Having a humble estimate of one's 

own merits; unobtrusive, retiring, bashful; 
(of actions, etc.) proceeding from or Indicating 
these qualities 1565. a- Of women : Decorous 
in manner and conduct ; not forward or lewd : 
‘ shamefast ’• Hence (in later use also at 
men), ecrupulously chaste. 1591. 4, Of de- 

mands, statements, estimates : Not excessive 


m (man), a (pass), an (lewd), v (cat), g (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), ai (/, eye). * (Fr. eau de vie), i (srft). 1 (Psychs). 9 (whst). f (get). 
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1601. g. Of things: Unpretentious in appear- 
aiice,. style, amount, etc. 1770. 

& You aro w m., tint me thinks I may promise to 
grant it before it is asked Walton. fig* Wee, m.. 
crimson* tipped flow’r Dusks. 3. The m. matron, and 
the blushing maid Gouaau. 4. By a m. Computation 
fete.] Addison. .5. The village preacher’s m. mansion 
Golds m. Hence Mo*deSt-ly adv. 1548, -ness 2546. 

Modesty (mydesti). 1531. [a. F. modestie 

•r ad. L. modest ia, f. modest us MODEST a, 1 
ft. Moderation ; freedom from excess ; self- 
control ; clemency -1781. 9. The quality of 

being modest (see Modest a.) 1553. a. 
Womanly propriety of behaviour; scrupulous 
chastity of thought, speech, and conduct 1565. 
b. A kind of veil to eover the bosom. In full 
m.-bit, - piece . 17 13. 4. Unpretentious character 
(of things! 1906. 

1. Jul. C. III. 1. 913. e. An Excess of M. obstructs 
the Tongue Addison. 3. By my modestle (the iewell 
in my dower) Shaks. 4. The m. of their homes 2906. 

Modicum (rap«dik£m). 1470. [a. L., neut. 
sing, of modieus , f. modus measure ; see Mode.] 
1. A small quantity or portion (of food, money, 
etc.), fa. Applied joc. to a person of small 
sire; also, to a woman (cf. piece, bit). -1632. 

l A small M. of good Wine 1725. gen. Tr. 4 Cr. 

Modifiable (mp-difiri.ab’l), a . i6ir. [f. 
Modify v. + -able.] That can be modified. 
Hence Mo diflabl'lity, BKo'difiableneaa. 
Modification (nydifik/Pjan). 150a. [a. F., 
or ad. L. modrficationem, n. of action f. tnodifi - 
cart, -1 ari to MODIFY,] 1. The action of modi- 
fying ; a limitation, restriction, qualification 
1603. fa. Philos . Determination of a substance 
into a particular mode or modes of being. 
(Merged in 3.) -1837. tb. One of the particular 
forms into which a substance or entity is 
differentiated --1841. 8* The action of making 

changes in ao object without altering its 
essential nature; the state of being thus 
changed ; partial alteration 1774. 4. The 

result of such alteration; a modified form or 
variety 1669. 5. Scots Law. Assessment, etc. 

(see Modify v. 5) 1485. fl. Gram . a. Quali- 
fication of the sense of one word, phrase, etc. 
by another ; an instance of this 1727. b. Altera- 
tion of a vowel by umlaut ; an instance of this 
1845 .. 

3. Sir, a partial repeal, or.. a m., would have satis- 
fied a timid, unsystematic, procrastinating Ministry 
Rukkk. a. All the parts of a plant., are mere modi, 
fications of a leaf 1867. 

Modificative (mj>difik*«tiv), a. and sb. 
1661. [ ad. med. L. modificativus ; see Modify 
and -ATIVE .1 A. adj. That modifies. B. sb. 
Something that modifies ; a modifying word or 
clause. 


Modificatory (ntf>*difik*M 5 ri\ a. 1824. [f. 
L. modificatory see-ORY *. J Modifying ; tending 
to modify. 

Modify (uydifai), v. late ME. [a. F. 

modifier , ad. L. modtficare , -ari to limit, 
moderate, f. modus ; see -fy.] fi. To limit, 
restrain ; to assuage -1546, 9. To make less 

severe, rigorous, or decided; to tone down, 
lue ME. a* a. Philos. To give (an object) 
its particular modality or form of being 16*3. 
fb. gen. To distinguish by investing with 
specific characteristics. (Merged in 4.) -1 777, 
4. To make partial changes in ; to alter without 
radical transformation 1780. 5. Scots Law . 

To assess, award (a payment);*#, to determine 
the amount of (a parish minister’s stipend) 1457. 
6 . Gram. a. To qualify the sense of (a word, 
phrase, etc.) 1727. b. To change (a vowel) 
by umlaut 1845. 

a I.. prayed hym . .that he wold . modefyen bis 
vengeatonce, and to with*drawe bt* lueement 1496. 
Upon the whole 1 conceivo that it would be best for 
the court to m. their sentence Wkllinoton. 4. The 
Crown must either assent to or refect hills in Parlia- 
ment, but cannot ra. them 1863. Mo'difler 2383. 

ModiUion (medPlyan). 1563. [ad. It 
modiglione ; ult. etym. unkn.] Arch. A pro- 
jecting bracket placed in series under the 
corona of the cornice In Corinthian, Com- 
posite, and Roman lonie orders. 

H Modiolus (madai'irifts). 1893. [L. modio- 
lus nave of a wheel, dim. of Mooius.] Anat, 
The conical axis around which the cochlea of 
the ear winds. Hence ModPolar a. 


Modish (mJo'dif), a. 1660. [f. Mode + 
-ish M x. Of persons 1 Following the mode or 
prevailing fashion (usu. with a suggestion of 
disparagement). 9. Of things : Conforming to 
the mode ; also, fashionable 1663. 

Very common in X7th-x6th c. | now somewhat arch. 
1. 1 he m. Hypocrite endeavours to appear more 
vicious than he really is, the other kind or Hypocrite 
more \inuous Addison. a, A good velvet cloak, 
and other things m. Paws. Hence Mo'diah-ly adv. 
x66s* -ness 2676, 

|| Modiste (u isst). 1859. [Fr., f. mode 

fashion 1 see Mode.] One who makes or 
deals in articles of fashion ; a milliner, dress- 
maker. 

[ Modius (mJu ditJs). />/.-: ii <-iai). late ME. 
L. modius, whence F. mu id.] Antiq . 1. A 
toman corn-measure, equal to about a peck. 
Also, in the Middle Ages, a measure of capacity 
of varying size. 9. A tall cylindrical head- 
dress with which certain deities are represented 
in ancient art 1800. 

Mods (mpdz). 1858. Colloq. abhrev. of 
Moderations ; see Moderation 4. 

Modular (m^didllt), a. 1798. [ad. mod. 
L. nodularis ; see Modulus and -ar *.] Of 
or pertaining to a module or modulus. 
Modulate (mydiiTkit), v. 1557. [f. L. 

modula t-, wodulari to measure, etc., f. modu- 
lus ; see Module.] x. trans. To set or regu- 
late; to adjust; to soften, temper, tone down 
1623. 9. spec. To attune (the voice, sounds, 

etc.) to a certain pitch or key; to vary in tone; 
to give tune or melody to. Const, to, funto. 
1615. 3. a. To sing, intone (a song). b. 

intr. To play (on an instrument), rare. 1557. 4. 
Mas. intr. To pass from one key to or into 
another. (Also said of the key.) 1721. 

a. Is it credible that any person could m. her voice 
so arifully as to resemble so many voices? Bxoome. 
fig. He [Bentley] would not stop to m. a tuneless 
sentence Di Quincky. 

Modulation (uydiwl/i-Jan). late ME. [a. 
F., or ad. L. modulationem.'] x. The action of 
regulating, toning down, etc. (see prec. 1) 1531. 
a. The action of inflecting the voice or an in- 
strument musically 1543. 8- The action of 

singing or making music ; an air or melody. 
Now rare . late ME. 4. Mus. +a. Man- 
agement of melody and harmony in a par- 
ticular mode or key. Also a chord or succes- 
sion of notes, an air or melody. -179 7. b. In 
mod. use : Tht action of passing from one 
key to nnothtr; a change of key 1696. 5. 

transf. Harmonious use of language in writing 
T 759 - 6. Arch. The proportioning of the 

parts of an order by the module 1665. 

a. With the same genile m. of voice as when he 
spoke to Seth Gxo. Eliot. 3. The profaner but 
more lively m, of Vault z runts donser. Mademoiselle 
T. L. Pkacock. 5. The regulation of figures, the 
selection of words, the m. of periods Johnson, 
Modulator (m^*dii 21 ritaj). 1500. [a. L., 

aijent-n. f. tnodulari to Modulate.] x. One 
who or that which modulates. 9. A chart used 
in the tonic sol-fa system, showing the relations 
of tones and scales 1862. 

Module ( mp di»l). 1586. [a. F. module , or 
ad. L. modulus, dim. of modus measure ; see 
Mode. The earliest senses show confusion 
of the word with Model. J ti- =* Model sb. 
II. a. -1681. a. ta. The plan in little of some 
Urge work. Cf. Model sb. I. x. -1695. tb. 
- Model sb. I. 9. -1661. +c. poet. A mere 

image -1608. td. poet. » Model sb. III. x. 
-1598. 3. A standard or unit for measuring 

x6a8. 4. Arch. In the classic orders, the unit 

of length by which the proportions of the parts 
are expressed ; usu. the semidiameter 01 the 
column at the base of the shaft 1664. 

a. c. Come, bring forth this counterfet m. Shaks. 
3. Not made. . by measure or m. 1712. 

ll Modulus (it#-dl*l$s). PI. 41 ( 4 oi), 4 uses. 
1563. [L. ; see Module.] +i. Arch. - 

Module sb. 4. 9. Math. a. A number by 

which Napierian logarithms must be multiplied 
hi order to obtain the corresponding logarithms 
in another system (ttsu. that with base 10) 
1753. b. A constant multiplier, coefficient, or 
parameter involved in a given function of a 
variable 1843. A measure of a quantity which 
depends upon two or more other quantities. 
In rec, use chiefly, the absolute value of a com- 


plex quantity. 1845. 8- Physics and Mech. A 

constant indicating the relation between the 
amount of a physical effect and that of the 
force producing it 1807. 

|| Modus (mdu'dfe). PI. (rare) modi (mJu*- 
dai) ; (in sense 3) modusea. 16x8. [L. ; see 
Mode.] x. Mode or manner of operation 
1648. *f*9» Philos, (m. esseadi or existendi) — 

Mode I. 6. -1679. 8* (**. decimandi J A 

money payment in lieu of tithe 1618. 

3. The spiritual person who still took Lis tithe-pig 
or his modus Gao. Eliot. 

Pbr. (modX.): m. agendi, the mode in which a 
thing acts or operates ; m. operand!, the way in 
which a thing, cause, etc , operates 1 the way in which 
a person goes to work ; m. vivendi, a mode of living 1 
i. e. a working arrangement between contending 
ftarties, pending settlement of matters in dispute. 

fMo-dy, a. 1701. [f. Mode + -Y 1 .] 

Modish -1771. 

Moe, var. Mo more ; obs. f. Mow. 

Moeble, obs. f. Mobile ; var. Mokle. 

Moeso-Goth (mrsogpJO. 1818. [ad. late L. 
Mccsogothi pL, f. L. Mast the people of Mmsia 
( = mod. Bulgaria and Serbia) + Got hi ; sea 
Goth. J A member of the Gothic tribe that in- 
habited Maesia in the 4th~5th c. A. d. So 
B& osao-Gothlc (misogp'frk). [late L. Masso- 
gothicus ] a. pertaining to the Moeso-Goths or 
their language ; sb. the M. language. 

Mo 3 t (m^ig). 1841. [f. Mott et C hand on of 
Rheims. J The name of a kind of champagne. 

!| Mofette fmofet). 182a. [F., ad. It. (Naples) 
mofetta — Sp. mo feta.] An exhalation of 

mephitic gas escaping from a fissure; alsc^ a 
fissure from which such exhalations escape. 
IjMofuasil (nurfirsil). Anglo-Jnd. 1781. 
[Hindustani mufatfil, ad. Arab, mufaftal, pa. 
nple. of fa f (a la to divide, separate.] x. In 
India, the country as dist. from the * Presi- 
dency ’ ; the rural localities as dist. from the 
chief station. a. attrib. Rural, piovincial 
1836. 

2. Thus if, in Calcutta, one talks of the M., he 
means anywhere in Bengal out of Calcutta 1B86. 

Mogul (intfgtrl, m^u grl). 158a [a. Pen. 
and Arab, muyal , muyul, a mispronunc. of 
Mongol.] A. sb. 1. A Mongol or Mongolian ; 
spec, in Hist . (a) A follower of Baber, who 
founded the Mongol empire in Hindustan in 
1526; (£) a follower of Jenghis Khan in the 
13th c. 2601. 9. The Great or Grand M., also 

the M. : designation among Europeans of the 
emperor of Delhi, whose empire at one time 
included most of Hindustan ; the last nomi- 
nal emperor was dethroned in 1857. 1588. 
b. transf. A great personage; an autocratic 
ruler 1678. 3. pi. Playing cards of the best 

quality ; so called from the picture of the Great 
Mogul on the wrappers 1842. 

a. b. 1 don’t deny your sister comet the M. over us 
Dickkns. 3. [A case in ubich the plaintiff applied 
for an injunction to restrain the defendant from using 
the Great Mogul as a stamp upon his cards, was 
decided in >74a*l 

B. adj. Of, pertaining or relating to, the 
Moguls, or the Mongol empire in India z6i7. 
Moguntine (mogfntm), a . 1641. [f. L. 
Moguntia, ancient name of Mainz, where 
printing was invented by Gutenberg.] Of or 
pertaining to Mainz in Germany ; also, belong- 
ing to the art of printing. 

Mobair (m£u a he»j). 1619 (earlier mo- 
cayare 1570). ( ult. a. Arab, vtuxoyyar cloth 

of goats’ hair (lit. ‘ selecf, choice pa. pple. of 
\ayyara to choose). Ct Moire.] i. Prop., 
a kind of fine camlet made from the hair of the 
Angora goat, sometimes watered. Also, yarn 
made from this hair. Now often, an imitation 
of true mohair, made usu. of a mixture of wool 
and cotton. 157a 9. A garment made of such 

material 1673. 3. The hair of the Angora fo at 
1753. t4- slang. A soldier's nickname for a 

civilian 1785. 5, attrib., as m. (boot) laces. 

Mohammed (mehm*m6d). 16x5. The 
name (repr. Arab. Muhammad) of the founder 
of the Moslem religion. (See Mahomet.) 
Mohammedan (mehsemAd&n). 1681. [f- 
I prec. 4 -an. Now more usual for older Ma- 
hometan.! A. adj. Of or relating to Moham- 
med, or to nia doctrine. B. sb. A follower of 
I Mohammed ; a believer in his doctrine 1777k 


# (Ger. Kiln). #(Kr. p«). ti (Ger. MiJller). li (Fr. dime) 9 e (€•) (th«e). I (/>) (r«n). { (Fr. tore). 6 (fir, fern, #orth> 
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Hence Moha'inmedanism 1815, tMoha’mmed- 
Urn. the M. religion 1614-1850. 

U Moharram, mu- (meho'rfm). x66x. 
[Arab, muharram (lit. * sacred').] a. The 
first month* of the Mohammedan year, contain- 
ing thirty days. b. A Shiite festival held during 
the first xo days of this month. 

Mohawk (mJu-hgk). Also fMohock, etc. 
1638. [N. Amer, Indian.] z. One of a tribe 

of N. Amer. Indians, formerly supposed to be 
cannibals, a. The language of the Mohawks 
175 4. 3. Skating. A step or stroke from any 
edge in one direction to the same edge on the 
other foot in an opposite direction 1880. 

Mohican (m^u-ikan, mehrk&n). Also 
-egan. 17 66. [From the native name. ) A .adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Mohicans. B. sb. One 
of a warlike tribe of N. Amer. Indians of the 
Algonquin stock, formerly occupying the west- 
ern part of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
Also, the language of this tribe. 

|| Moho (mJb’hfl). 1848. [Maori.] An ex- 
tinct ralline bird, Notornis Mantelli t of New 
Zealand. 

Mohock (m<* hpk\ Also -awk, etc. 17 ix. 
[transf. use of mohock Mohawk; now differ- 
entiated in spelling.] One of a class of 
aristocratic ruffians who infested the streets of 
London by night in the 18th c. 

Mohoohoo. 1849. [Native name.] The 
white rhinoceros of Bechuanaland. 

||Mohur (m?o*hax). 1621. [Pers. mu hr 
seal, cogn. w. Skr. mudrd seal.] The chief 
gold coin of British India, worth 15 rupees. 
Moider: see Moithkr. 

Moldore (moPdou). 1711. [Corruptly n. 

Pg. moeda d'oura ( moeda MONEY, ouro : — L. 
aurum gold).] A gold coin of Portugal, for- 
merly current in England. Later, used as a 
name for the sum of 27s., its value. 

Moiety (moi eti,-rti). 1444. [lateME. werVe, 

moitie, , a. OF. moitl, rnoitil : — L. medietatem, 
f. tried i us middle. Cf. Mediety.] 1. A half; 
esp. in legal or quasi-legal use. a. loosely. 
One of two for more) parts into which some- 
thing is divided ; tone’s share 1596. +b. 

Contextually. A small part *-1650. 3. joe. One’s 

‘better half*, i. e. a wife (rarely, a husband). 
(So F. moiti/.) 1737. 

1. The moitie or half pairte of the manncir XS4S* *■ 
The Southern and greater M. of this Inland Fuller. 
3 The I.ady with a skeleton m. in the old print Lamb. 

Moil (moil), jA. 1 arch, and dial. i6ra. [f. 
Moil v.] z. Tod, drudgery ; freq. in toil and 
m. a. Turmoil, confusion 1855. 

1. This night his weekly m. is at an end Burns. 
Moil, sb.* 1871. [?] Mining. A tool for 
cutting ground accurately. 

Moil (moil), v. late ME [a. OF. rnoilliei 
(: — pop. L. *molliare, f. I.. mollis so(t) to 
moisten, also intr. to paddle in mud (mod.F. 
mouiller to wet).] x. trans . To wet, moisten; 
to soil, bedaub. Obs. exc. dial, and arch. 
ta. intr. To make oneself wet and muddy ; to 
wallow in mire -1599. 3. To toil, drudge ; 

esp. in to toil and rn . 1548. f4. trans. To 

weary ; to harass, worry. Chiefly pass. -1869. 

t. ,/ig. Thou..doest thy mynd in durty pleasures 
moyle Spensrr. 3. To toyle and moyle for worldly 
drosse 1580. 4. reft. But *e tued an' moil'd 'issen 

dead Tennyson, 

Moile, var. of Mule I and 2 . 

|| Moire (mwar, m(w) 5 »j). 1660. [F. 

moire, an adoption of some form of Eng. Mo- 
hair.] Orig., a kind of watered mohair; 
later, any watered fabric; esp . a watered or 
clouded silk. Also M. antique. 

|| Moir6 (mware, m(w)Ci*Te«). 1818. [Fr., 

pa. pple. of moirer to give the appearance of 
moire to.] A. adj. Of silk : Watered. Of 
metals : Having a watered or clouded appear- 
ance. 1823. B. sb x. A variegated or clouded 
appearance like that of watered silk; esp. on 
metals. Ha. Used erron. for Moire 1851. 
Moist (moist), a. (and sb.) late ME. [a. OF. 
moiste (mod.F. moite) m , ult. etym. dubious.] 
1. Slightly wet; damp, humid, b. Of a season, 
climate, etc. : Wet; rainy 1481. ta. Of plants, 
fniits, etc.: ‘Juicy, succulent* (j.); fresh as 
opp. to dried -x6ii. +b. New, not stale or 
worn. Chaucer. t8. Yielding moisture : that 


brings rain or moisture ; containing water, etc. 
-1704. t4. Liquid ; watery -1611. 5. Asso- 

ciated or connected with liquid or tears, spec. 
Of diseases, etc. : Marked by a discharge of 
matter, phlegm, etc. 156a. b. Med . Of sounds 
heard in auscultation : Suggesting the presence 
of liquid 1843. t6. absol . or sb. That which is 

moist; moisture. Also, moist qual.ty. -174a. 

x. Haue you not a m. eye? a dry hand ? . . a white 
beard?.. and wil you cal your selfe yong? Shaks. 
Like the red-rose bud m. with morning-dew 
Thomson, b. One somer is softe and moyrte, And 
another is drye and wyndy Caxton. s. Nor [shall 
he] eate in. gra]>es, or dried Num. vi. 3. b. A 
draught® of moyste aiul corny Ale Chaucer. 3. Ere 
twice . M. Hespei us hath quench'd her sleepy Lampe 
Shaks. 4. The in. waies of the sea they saild Chap- 
man. 6. Who. .Bear his swift errands over m. and 
dry Milt. Hence Moi*atful a. rare. 1591. Moi'bt- 
less a. 1592. Moi*stly adv. Moi*stness. 

Moist, v. Obs. exc. dial, late ME. [flprec.] 
tram. «= Moisten v. 

Now no more The iuyee of Egypts Grape shall 
moyat this lip Shajcs. 

Moisten (moi-s’n), v. 1580. [f. Moist a. 
+ -en ®.J trans. and intr. To m.ike or be- 
come moist. 

Fhr. To in. the lips , throaty etc., with ref. to quench- 
ing thiist. To tft. one's clay (see Clay sb ). Jig. It 
moistened [a softened] not his executioner's heart 
with any pity Fullks. Hence Moi’Stener. 

Moisture (morstiui, moist Jax) ,sb. late ME. 

| a. OF. moistour (mod.F. moiteur), f. moiste 
Moist a.] ti. Moistness ; the quality or state 
of being moist or damp -1794. a. Water or 
other liquid diffused in small quantity through 
air as vapour, or through a solid substance, or 
condensed upon a surface, late ME. tb. The 
liquid part of a body. In medineval philo- 
sophy, the * humours'. -1732, t3. Liquid in 

general -1741. 

a. Some fell vpon a rocke, and Rssoone as it was 
sprung vp, it withered away, because it lacked m. 
Luke viii 6. Snow is not the only sol. d form in which 
atmospheric m. is precipitated Huxlky. b. I cannot 
weepe: for all my bodies, movsture Scarce sei uca to 
quench my Furnace-burning hart Shaks. Hence 
tMoi’Sture v. to moisten; to make wet or damp; 
also intr. 1471-1610. Moi’atureless a. 1828. 

Moisty (moi’sti), a . late ME. [f. Moist 
a. + -y 1 .] ti. Of ale : New. Chaucer. 9. 
Moist, damp: usu. coupled with misty. 
Molther (moi’tfei), v. dial. Also moider. 

1 674. | Obscure.] 1. trans. To worry, bother, 
fatigue. Chiefly pass, and rcjl. 9. intr. To 
talk incoherently; to wander in one’s mind 
18 39 . 3. intr. To labour hard 1828. 

Mokado(u r, vars. of Muckknder. 

Moke 1 (m<Mc). dial. 1604. [Assumed 
sing, of mokes OE. mAx net; see Mesh.J 
A mesh of a net. Also pi. wicker-work. 

Moke 2 (mJuk). slang and dial. 1848. [?] 
A donkey. Also transf. « Donkey 2. 

II Mola (mJu-la). 1601. [L.] A fleshy mass 
occurring in the womb ; a false conception. 
Molar (m<7u*]aj), a . 1 and sb. 1541. Tad. L. 
molaris, f. mola a millstone; see -AR *.] A. 
adj. x. Grinding, serving to grind; applied 
spec, to the back teeth of mammals 1626. 9. 

Of or pertaining to a molar tooth 1831. B. sb. 
A molar or grinding tooth; a grinder 1541. 

True m., a m. tooth in the adult which is not pre- 
ceded by a deciduous or milk-molar. False m. % a m. 
tooth wnich has replaced a milk-tooth. SoMo'lary 
a. «= A. x. 1826. 

Molar (m<?u‘lai), a . 2 1862. ff. L. moles 
mass; see -ar *.] Pertaining to mass ; acting 
on or by means of large masses of matter. 
Often opp. to iqolecular. 

||Molasse (molas). 1796. [F.] Cedi. A soft 
coherent greenish sandstone of Miocene age, 
esp. that found between the Alps and the Jura. 
Molasses (nu>lae*s£z). (Properly //., con- 
strued as sing.) 1570. [a. Pg. melafo : — late 

L. mellaceum must, f. null-, mel honey.] The 
thick viscid syrup drained from raw sugar in 
the process of manufacture. In U.S. used 
promiscuously with treacle. 

Our lading, which was Sugar, Dates, Almonds, and 
M alamos or sugar Syrrope Hakluyt. 

Mold, Mold-: see Mould, Mould*. 

Mole (mJul) f j&i [OE. mdl.] +1. A dis- 
colonred spot, esp. on cloth, linen, etc. -1825. 


9. spec. A spot or blemish on the human skin ; 
m mod. use, an abnormal pigmented promi- 
nence on the skin, sometimes hairy, late ME. 
fb .fig. A fault ; a distinguishing mark -1743. 
a. My father had a moale vpon his brow Shaks. 

Mole (mdul), sb.* [late ME. tnulle , moile , 
corresp. to MDu. mol v moll(e , etc., of obscure 
origin. J x. Any one of the small mammals of 
the family Talpidst ; esp. the common mole, 
Talpa europsea, a small animal having a velvety 
fur, usu. blackish, vei y small but not blind eyes, 
and very short strong fore-limbs for burrowing 
and excavating. 9. transf. and fig. One who 
works in darkness 1601. b. One who sees 
imperfectly 1610. 3. The borer of a mole- 

plough 1805. 4. pi. Moleskin trousers. Also 

m. trousers. 1890. 5. The colour of moleskin 

1908. 

1. While Moles the crumbled Earth in Hillocks 
i.Tise Gay. As blind as a m. Bentley, a. Well said 
old M., can 'st worke i’ th' ground so fast? Shake. 

at t rib. and Comb.i ns m. -catcher t m.-caet, a 
mole-hill ; -cricket, any fossorial orthopterous 
insect of the genus Gryllotalpa\ -plough, a 
plough in which a pointed iron shoe makes an under- 
ground channel resembling the track of a mole, to 
serve as a diain; -rat, (a) any myomorphic rodent 
of the family Spalaridsri (b) dial, the common m. 

Mole (m<7ul), sb.'J 1548. [In sense 1, ad. L. 
moles fern., mass. In senses a and 3, a. F. 
mfile masc., ad. L. moles.'] +z. A great mass ; 
the collective mass of any object -1711. a, A 
massive structure, esp. of stone, serving as a 
pier or breakwater, or joining two places sepa- 
rated by water. Hence, the water-area within 
the mole ; an artificial harbour. 1548. t3- 

Antiq. A Roman form of mausoleum -1818. 
r, The m. of Adrian. Gwilt. 

fMole, sbA 1547. [ad. L. mola (Gr. pv\v) ] 
Antiq. A cake made of grains of spelt coarsely 
ground and mixed with salt {mola salsa), strewn 
on the victims at sacrifices -1697. 

Mole, sb.* 161 z. (a. F. ruble — Mola.] 
fMole, v. Chiefly dial, late ME. [f. Mole 
j^. 1 ] trans. To spot, stain, discolour -1818. 
+Mo*lebllt. rare. 1598. [a. F. tnoleboui.] 

The sun-fish, Orthagoriscus mola -1736. 
Molecular (roele'kiiJl&j), a. 1823. [f. 

mod.L. molccula (see Molecule) + -ar *. j 
Pertaining to, consisting of. or concerned with 
molecules ; acting or inherent in the molecules 
of a substance. M. heat, weight : see the sbs. 
Hence Molecula*rlty, Mole'cularly adv. 
Molecule (nqrtfkiwl, xnJulfkiJ/1). 1794 
(earlier in L. form, 1678-1800). [a. F* 

moltcule, ad. mod.L. molccula , dim. of L. 
moles mass.] 1. Physics and them. One of the 
minute discrete particles of which material sub- 
stances are conceived to consist. In modern 
chemistry the molecules of any element or 
compound arc assumed to be of uniform size 
and mass, representing the smallest portions 
into which the substance can be divided with- 
out losing its chemical identity. a. Iu pop. 
use : A small particle 1799. 

1 . A group of atoms drawn and held together by 
what chemists term affinity, is called a m. 1 yndai l. 

Mole-head. 1585. [f. Mole sb.* 4 Head 
*b.\ — Pier-head. 

Mole-hill, molehill, late ME. [f. Molr 
j £. 8 1 A small mound, or occas. a ridge, of 
eartn thrown up by moles in burrowing. 

Phr. To make a mountain (out) of a mote-hill ; to 
make too much of a small difficulty or grievance. 
Molendinar. 1820b [ad. mcd.L. molen- 
dinarius, f. molendinum mill. (In Glasgow 
pron. nudSndriiar.)J A. adj. Of or concerning 
a mill or miller. B. sb. A molar tooth. Scoti*. 
bo Mole*ndinary a. and sb. 

Moleskin (m^adskin). 1668. [f. Mole rA. 2 
-»* Skin.] i. The skin of the mole used as a 
fur. 9. A strong, soft, fine-piled cotton 
fustian, the surface of which is shaved before 
dyeing 1803. 3. pi. Trouseis, etc., made of 

moleskin (in sense 9) 1836. 

Mole*st, sb. Obs. exc . arch . ME. [a. OF. 
molestc, ad. L. molestia trouble, f. me lest us ; 
see next.] Trouble, injury. 

Molest (molest), v. late ME. [a. OF. 
molester , ad. L. molestare to trouble, annoy, l 
molest us, L + moles -, perh. cogn. w. moles mass, 
burden.] fx. trans. To cause trouble to; to 
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▼ex, annoy, put to inconvenience -1726. fto. 
Of disease : To afflict -1696. a. To meddle 
with (a person) injuriously or with hostile intent 

% o protestant. .ought.. to be forc’d or molested 
for religion Milt. Hence Mole'ster. 

Molestation (nuTulestfl'fon, mpl-). late 

ME. [a. OF., ad. L molestationem, f. mole- 
stare \ see prec.) 1. The action of molesting 
or condition of being molested ; annoyance, 
disturbance ; fvexation. a. With a and pi. : 
A trouble, annoyance, vexation ; cotter . a 
cause of annoyance. Now rare. late ME. 

Molestful (molestful ), a . Now rare. 1596. 
[f. Molest sb. or v . + -ful.] Troublesome. 

Mole warp, obs. f. Mouldwarp. 
IlMolimen (molormen). PI. molimina 
(molrmina). 1865. [L., f. moliri to make an 

effort.] Phys. and Path. An effort by which 
the system endeavours to perform any natural 
function, esp. menstrual tn., the straining to 
bring about the catamenia. 

Molinary (mJu*lintiri), a . rare. 1774. [f. 
late L. molinarius, f. mohna mill ; see -ary *.] 
Of or pertaining to the grinding of corn. 

Moline (mobrn). 156a [Cf. AF. moline, 
f. mol in (mod.F. mo u l in ) m.ll ; see Mill sb . 1 
and -EE.1 Her . A. adj. Of or resembling the 
expanded and curved extremities of a mill- 
rind. B. sb. «* Cross moline 1 777. 

Cross m., a cross each of the auns of which teimi- 
nates in two expanded and curved branches resembling 
the extremities of a mill. rind. 

Molinlsm 1 (mp'liniz’m). 1669. [f. Luis 

Molina , a Spanish Jesuit (1535-1600) + -ism 1 
The doctrine of Molina that the efficacy of 
grace depends simply on the will which freely 
accepts it. So Mo'linist 1 1655. 

Molinlsm 2 (mfliniz'm). 1720. [f. Miguel 
dc Molinas, a Spanish priest (1627-96).] 
(Juieti sm. Hence Mo -Uniat 1868. 

Moll (m^l\ sb. 1567. [Familiar dim. of 
Mary . Cf. Molly.] 1. A female personal 
name. a. A prostitute 1604. 

+Moll, <i. rare. 14 74. [a. OF. mol (mod.F. 
mou, mol) : — L. modem mollis soft.] i. Soft. 
Caxton. a. Mas. In H moll, t> moll - flat. 
(Also Bf.mol.) -1667. 

Molla h, var. of Mullah, 

Molleton 'mjrlet^n). 1858. [a. F. molIeton.~\ 
■»* Swanskin. 

Mollify (m/rlifriX v. late ME. [ad. F. 

modifier, ad. L. moll ifi care, f. mollis \ see -FY.) 
1. dans. '1 o render soft or supple. Now rare . 
a. To s »ften in temper or disposition ; to 
appease, late ME. +b. intr. To become 
softened ; to relent -1823. t3. To abate the 

violence of (passions ; also heat, cold, etc ) ; to 
relieve (care) -1833. 4. To lessen the harsh- 

ness of (laws, etc.) ; to abate the rigour of (de- 
mands) ; also, to euphonize. Now rare. 1523. 

a I must m. him with money 1667. 4. Now mince 

the Sin, And mollilie Damnation with a Phrase Pry- 
dkn. Hence Molliflable a. i6rx. Mollification, 
late ME. Mo'lUfter 1552. 

II Mollifies (m^li Ji,Iz). 1604. [L., f. mollis.'] 
\a.fig. Effeminacy, b. Mid. Softening 1835. 

Mollitious (m^li’Jv;), a. rare. 1646. [f. 

prec. + -ous.] Luxurious, sensuous. 
Mollusc, mollusk (nyltfsk). 1783. [ad. 
F. moll usque, ad. mod.L. molluicum , neut. of 
molluscu r: see next.] Nat. Hist , An animal 
belonging to the Mollusca. 

IlMolluSCa (m^trskft), sb. pi. 1783. [mod. 
L. (1650), neut. pi. of L. molluscus , f. mollis 
soft : used orig. as a rendering of Aristotle’s 
rd fia\Antn (cuttlefish).] Zool. a. Applied 
by Linnaeus to a heterogeneous group of in- 
vertebrates, comprising the Echinoderms, Hy- 
droids. Annelids, and naked Mollusca. b. 
Now (mainly after Cuvier), a phylum, com- 
prising soft-bodied unsegmented animals (usit. 
having a hard shell) of the five classes Amphi- 
neura (chiton*), Gastropoda (limpets, snails, 
etc.), Scaphopoda (tooth-shelh), Cephalopoda 
(cuttlefish, etc.), and Lamellibranohia (oysters, 
mussels, etc.). Ilencc Malltracan a. Molhra* 
cold a . ; sb, one of the Mollnecoi’dea# also 
•oida, a division (now discarded) comprising 
the Polysoa, Brachiopoda and Tunicata, 


Molluscous (m^o skos), a. 1813. [f. L. 
molluscus + -ous.] Of or belonging to the 
Mollusca ; fig. flabby, invertebrate. 

Molly (mp-li). 1719. [f, Moll sb. 1 + -y *.] 
1. (With capital M.) A familiar pel-form of 
Mary ; occas. applied to a prostitute. 9. An 
effeminate man or boy ; a milksop. Also Miss 
Molly. 1754. 

Comb. M. cotton-tail US. «= cotton tail. 
Molly-coddle (m#? likpTl), sb. 1833. V- 
Molly + Coddle v. 2 J One who coddles 
himself or is coddled ; an effeminate man. 
Mo*lly -coddle v. to coddle or cocker up 1867. 
Molly Maguire (mp-lima g woi»\i). 1867. 
[See Molly ; Maguire is a common Irish 
surname.] A member of a secret society 
formed in Ireland in 1843 for the purpose of 
lesisting the payment of rent. Also tmnsf A 
similar society formed in the mining districts 
of Pennsylvania, 

Moloch (m^ lpk). 1661. [a. L. Moloch 

(Vulg.), Gr. MoXox, MoXd^ (LXX), repr. Heb. 
mO'lek. See N.E.D. ] 1. I he name of a 

Canaanite idol, to whom childien were sacri- 
ficed as burnt offerings {Lev. xviii. nz) ; in 
Milton, one of the devils. Hence, an object to 
which horrible sacrifices are made. 1667. a. 
The Australian thorn-lizard or thorn-devil, 
Moloch hortidns, one of the most grotesque 
and hideous of reptiles 1845. 3. A Brazilian 

monkey, CallithHx moloch 1875. 

I. M., horrid King besmear’d with blood Of human 
‘'airifice, and parents tears M ilt. Hence Mo*lochlze 
v, to sacrifice as to M. Tennyson. 

Molosses, obs. f. Molasses. 

Molossian (m^lg siari). Hist. 159a. [f. L. 
Molossia (-b Gr. MoXoacta), f. Gr. MoXooobs 
Molossus ; see -(i)an, ] A. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to Molossia, a country in Lpirus ; esp. M. 
dog, hound , a kind of mastiff 1649. B. sb. An 
inhabitant of Molossia. 

II Moloesus (miflp s^s). Also molo*ss (1731). 
1586. IL.,— Gr. Mohoaaus : see prec. ] Pro- 

sody. A foot of three long syllables. 

Molt: see Melt v . ; obs. f. Moult. 

Molten (mJu-ltn), fipl. a. ME. [strong 
pa. pple. of Melt v. ) 1 . Liquefied by heat. 

(Now only of bodies that require great neat to 
melt them; not, e.g., of wax or ice.) 3. a. 
Of metal, etc. : That has been melted (and 
again solidified). b. Of an image, etc. : Pro- 
duced by melting and running into a mould. 

1. I am as hot as m. Lead Si.aks. fig. The m. 
passion of Burke 1884. a. b. Theyi made a 111. e.df 
Covehdai.k Exod. xxxii. 4. Hence Mo'ltenly adv. 
hive what is m. 

Molucca (miflzrka). 1681. The name {the 
Moluccas , the Af. Islands) of a group of islands 
(also called the Spice Islands) situated in the 
Eastern Archipelago ; used atlrib. in M. bean, 
the fiuit of a species of Bonduc, Gtulandina 
Uondiit ella ; etc. 

Moly (m£u*li). 1567. [a. L., a. Gr. /ioiAu.] 
1. Alyth. A fabulous plant having a while 
flower and a black root, endowed with m.igic 
piopertics, said by Homer to have been given 
by llcrmes to Odysseus as a charm against the 
sorceries of Circe. a. Applied to various 
plants supposed to be identical with the moly 
of Homer; esp. the wild garlic, Allium Moly 

Molybdate (lnelrMA). 1794 . [f. as Mo- 
LYBDIC a. ; see -ate K ] Chem. A salt of 
molybdic Hi id. 

fMolybdena (nylibdrna), 1693. [a. L. 

molybdxna, a. Gr, no\vfM>a.iva t f. fit JXv/35or 
lead.] a. Applied vaguely to various salts or 
ores of lead. b. An older name for Molyb- 
denite. c. From e 1790 to c i8ao occas. used 
for Molybdenum. 

Molybdenite (moli’bdSnait). 1796. Jf. 
prec. + -ITE ‘.] ta. Chem. An artificial sulphide 
of molybdenum. b. Min. Disulphide of mo- 
lybdenum occurring in tabular bluish-grey 
crystals. 

Molybdenum (m^libdfn^m, moli'bd/hflm). 
1816. [ mod.L., alteration of Molybpena.] 

Chem. A metallic element (symbol Mo) occur- 
ring in combination, as in molybdenite, wul- 
fenite, etc. When separated it is * brittle, 
almost infusible silver-white metal, permanent 
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at ordinary temperatures, but rapidly oxidised 

by heat. 

Molybdic (m^li'bdik), a. 1796. [f. Mo* 
lyhdena -f -IC.J a. A/in. Containing or de- 
rived from molybdenum, b. Chem. Applied to 
compounds containing niol)bdenuin in iia 
higher valency ; esp. in m. at id. 

Molybdite (m^li-bcbit). 1868. [f. Mo- 
ly bden a + -ite J . | Alin. Trioxide of molyb- 
denum occurring in yellow capillary crystals or 
incrustations. 

Molybdous (molrbdas), a . 1796. [f. Mo- 

LYBDENA + -OUS.] Chew. Applied to com- 
pounds into which molybdenum enters in its 
lower valency, as opp. to Molybdic. 

Mom. U.S. 1911. Shortened f. Momma. 
Mome 1 (nuJum). Obs. exc. arch. 1553. [?} 
A blockhead, dolt, fool. 

Mome 2 . 1563. Anglicized f. Momus. 

Moment (mpu-ment), sb. ME. [ad. L. 

momentum , f. mo-, ntovere to move.] 1. A 
point of time, an instant. fa. In the 17- 18th 
c. occas. used for Second -1767. ^*3. A small 

particle -1754. tb. Math. An infinitesimal 
increment or decrement of a varying quantity 
-1743. 4* Importance, weight. Now only in 

of {great, little, etc.) m. 1522. ffi. Cause or 
motive of action; detei mining influence or 
consideration -1691. 6. A definite stage 

or turning-point in a course of events 1666. 7. 
Mech. Applied, with qualifying words, to cer- 
tain functions serving as the measure of some 
mechanical effect depending on two different 
factors 1830. 8. One of the elements of a 

complex conceptual entity. (After Ger. use.y 
1863. 

s. We shall all be chaunged and that in a m. and 
in the twincklynge of an eye Tindalk i Cor . xv. 5a. 
Phr. 7 he in. : occas. in pregnant sense, the filling or 
favourable in. For the in . : so far aa the near future 
is com erned ; also, during the brief space referred to. 
One nr. i ellipt. for * wail ’ or 4 listen one m.* On the 
s/>ur of the #«. : Bee Spur. The m. 1 dlipt. for ' the 
ni. when* or ‘that’. This tn. \ used advb. for (a) 
immediately; (b) hardly a in. ago. To the m. t with 
exact punctuality ; also, for the exact time required. 
3. To the tn . : to the smallest detail. 4. Things 
which appear at first view of little m. Burkb. 7. The 

m. qf a force or a velocity about a point, the product 
of the feneth of the directed line representing the 
force or the velocity, multiplied by the length of 
the perpendicular from the point. Af. qf a couple , 
the product of either of the two equal forces into the 
length of the arm. Al. of inertia of a body about 
any axis, the sum of the products of the mass of each 
particle of the body into tnc square of its least distance 
from the axis. M. of momentum of a rotating body, 
the product of momentum into the distance from the 
axis. 8. Being and not- Being are the elements or 
moments of Becoming Ffrrier. Comb, m.-axi* 
Physics, a line indicating by its length and direction 
respectively the m. and the direction of a couple. 
Hence tMoment v. to time precisely. Fuller. 

Momental (mome’nt&l), a. 1606. [a. F., 

ad. late L. *momentalis , f. momentum ; sec 

piec. and -AL.] +1. Momentary -1646. 9 

Math. Of or pertaining to momentum, as m 
ellipse, etc. 1877. 

k. Not one momentall minute doth she swerue 
Brbton. Hence tMome’n tally euiv. from moment 
to moment ; for a moment 1613-1646. 

t Momenta *neous, 0. 1610. [f. L momenta - 
neus + -ous.] x. Momentary -1801. a. In 
stanldneous -'>793. 8* Pertaining to an in- 

finitesimal division of time 1708. 

[Momentany, a. 1508. [ad F .momentarily 
ad. L. momentaneus.] Pertaining to the mo- 
ment; transitory; evanescent -1796. 
Momentary (m<?a'mgnt&ri), a . 1526. [ad* 
L. momentarius, f. momentum \ see Moment 
sb. and -ary*.] i. Lasting but for a moment ; 
transitory, a. Short-lived; ephemeral 1587. 
3. Recurring at every moment Now r<rr*. 
1745 * +4. Instantaneous -1847. tg. Math. 

Pertaining to an infinitesimal portion of time 
-18 13. 6. quasi-<f</z/. Pope. 

l. Tfis Griefs are M., and his Joys 1 mmortal Stkklk. 
a. Born like a m, fly. To flutter, buzz about, and die 
1762. 3 l A dealer in the fine arts in m. fear of a 
spungtng-liouse 1799. Hence Momentarily adv 
for a moment ; at every moment 1 finsuntly 1654. 

Momently (mdu*m£ntli), adv. 1676. [f. 
Moment sb. + -ly 1 .] 1, Every moment, a. 
At any moment ; on the instant 1775. 8* For 

a single moment 1868. 

i (*0 (mo). / (Fr. tore). $ (f*x, fern, sarth). 



MOMENTOUS 

Momentous (m^mentjs), a, 165a. [f. 
Moment sb . + -ous.] ti. Having motive 
force. a. Of moment ; important, weighty 
1656. a* Of persons t Having influence or im- 
portance. Now rare, 1667. 

a There remaineth a second objection, which is the 
more m. 1656). Hence Monte *n to un-ly adv., •nets. 

Momentum (m*ume*ntdmj. Pi. -Uu 1699. 
la. L.; see Moment j 3.] ti. -M oment i#. 3b. 
1735. ta. 'Impulsive weight* (J.); force of 
movement -1817. ta* Meek. — Moment sb. 7. 
1839. 4. Mech. The ' quantity of motion * of a 
moving body, measured by the product of the 
mass into the velocity 1699. Hence, in pop. use, 
impetus gained by movement 186a 5. — 

Moment sb. 8. 1839. 

4. fit. That in of ignorance, .. presumption, and 
lust 01 plunder, which nothing has been able to resist 

Bukke. 

Momma. U.S.colloq. 1895. - Mamma V 
Mommer, etc., var. of Mummer, etc. 
||Momus (mJu*m£s). Occas. pi. Moml, 
Momusses, Homm'i. 1563. [L. Momus, Gr. 

Mdrpos, personification of fiwuot ridicule.] A 
Greek divinity, the god of ridicule ; hence, a 
fault-finder, a captious critic. A daughter, 
disciple , son of M., a wag, buffoon. 

Mona (m#»*n&). 1774- [a. Sp., Pg., It. 
mona monkey (whence mod.L. specific name).] 
A small, long-tailed African monkey, Cerco - 
pithecus mona , 

Monachal, monacal (mjrn&k&l), a. 1587. 
lad. eocl. L. monachalis , f. monachus Monk.] 
Of or pertaining to a monk or monastic life ; 
monastic: monkish. 

Monachism (m^*n5kiz’m). 1577. [f. L. 

monachus + -ism. ] i. The monastic system 
or principle; monastidsm. ta. A monkish 
characteristic. Milt. So Mo'nachist a. favour- 
ing m. 

Monacld (m^nse*sid), a. 186a. [Mono- a.] 
Chcm. Having the power of saturating one 
molecule of a monobasic acid. 

Monad (mp‘n&d). Also f-ade. 1615. [ad. 
L. monad-, monas, ad. Gr. fiords unit, f. fiuvos 
alone.] z. The number one. unity ; an arithmeti- 
cal unit. Now only Hist . with reference to the 
Pythagorean or other Greek philosophies, b. 
Applied to the Deity 164a. a. An ultimate 
unit of being: an absolutely simple entity 

1748. 

Chiefly used with reference to the philosophy of 
Leibnitz (1646-1 716), according to which the universe 
of existence consists of entities without parts, exten- 
sion. or figure, and possessing, in infinitely varied 
degrees, rhe power of perception. 

3. Biol. A hypothetical simple organism, as- 
sumed as the first term in the genealogy of 
living beings 1835. 4. 'Zool. A protozoon of 

the genus Monas, or, more widely, of the 
order Monadidea or the class Flagellata 1836. 
5. Chem. An element or radical which has the 
combining power of one atom of hydrogen 
1865. 8. quasi-urf/. — Monadic 1846. 

Comb, m.-deme (Deme* a) ; m. atom, clement, etc. 
tl Monadelphia (mpnAde*lfiA). 1753. [mod. 
L. (Linn.), f. Gr. fidros one + d3*k<p6s brother 
+ -1 a *.] Bot. The sixteenth class in the 
Linn?ean Sexual System, comprising plants 
with hermaphrodite flowers having the sta- 
mens united in one bundle. Hence Mo'na- 
delph, a plant of this class. Monade'lpliian, 
Monade'lphoiu adjs. 

Monadic (mpnse dik), a. 1788. [ad. Gr. 
fiovabinos composed of amts, £ fiora3- t fiords 
Monad.] i. Composed of monads or units ; 
pertaining to or of the nature of a monad ; 
existing singly. Also quasi-^3., that which is 
so composed, a. Chem. Of the nature of a 
monad; univalent 1872. 3. Relating to mo- 

nudism 1862. Mona'dical a. in sense 1. 1642. 
Monadlform (nyuardiffim), a. 1863. [f. 
Monad ; see -form.] Biol. Having the form 
of a monad. 

Monadism (tnp'n&diz’m). 1875. [£ Mo- 
nad -1- -ism.] The theory of the monadic 
nature of matter or of substance generally ; the 
doctrine of monads, esp. that of Leibnitz. 
Monadology (ropn&dpiadji). 173a. [a. 
F. mmadolo^ie (Leibnitz) ; see Monad and 
-logit. ] The doctrine of monads. 
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t see Monaul. 

Monamide (mp*n&meid). 1861. [f. Mo- 
n(o)- + Amide.] Chem. An amide formed by 
the displacement of one of the three hydrogen 
atoms of ammonia. 

Monamine (mp'nimoin). 1859. [f. as 

prec. + Amine.J Chem. An amine formed by 
the exchange of one of the three hydrogen 
atoms of ammonia for a basic radical. 

|| Mooandria (mpnse-ndrift). 1753. [mod.L. 
(Linn.), f. Gr. fidrarbpot having one husband 
(f. fidvos + dv&p- male, taken in the sense 
' stamen ’).] Bot. The first class in the Lin- 
naean Sexual System, comprising all plants 
having hermaphrodite flowers with but one 
stamen or male organ. Hence Monandroum 

a . 1P06. 

Monandry (mpme*ndri). 1855. fad. Gr. 
*fiovav3pia ; see Monandria and -Y*] The 
custom of having only one husband at a time. 

Monarch (mfn&ik), sb. 1450. [ad. L. 
monarcha, ad. Gr. fiordpxrjs (usu. fibvapxos ) , 
f. fi&vos single + &p\tkv to rule.] 1. Orig., a 
sole and absolute ruler of a state. In mod. 
use, a sovereign bearing the title of king, 
aueen, emperor, or empress, or the like. 
(Now more or less rhet., exc. in techn. use.) 

b. transf and Jig. 1581. a. A very large red 
and black butterfly 1893 

s. He is reputed as absolute a monark aa any other 
in India Sir T. Herbert, b. Come thou M. of the 
Vine, l’lumpie Bacchus Shaks. Mont Blanc is the 
m. of mountains Byron. Hance Mo*narch v. intr. 
to act the m. t also to m. it. 

Monarch (mpnaak), a. 1884. [f. Gr. 

p6ro* single + &pxh beginning ; cf. Diarch.] 
Bot. Arising from only one point of origin, as 
the woody tissue of a root. 

Monarchal (m^naukhl), a. 1586. [f. 

Monarch sb. + -al.] x. Of, belonging to, or 
befitting a monarch 1592. a. Having the 
status or exercising the functions of a monarch 
ic86. 3. Ruled by a monarch ; monarchical. 

Now rare or Obs. 1586. 

s. Satan, whom now transcendent glory rais’d 
Above his fellows, with M. pride.. thus spake Milt. 
ablations ni. and aristocratical Landor. 


lonarche 


1595. 


. . (mp*naikt*s). Now rare. 

[f. Monarch sb. + -ess.] A female monarch. 

Monarchial (mdnajki&l), a. 1600. [f. L. 

monarehia + -AL.J *» MONARCHAL a. 

Monarchian (m^nfiuki&n). 1765. [ad. 
late L. monarchiani pi., f. monarchia \ see 
Monarchy and -an.J A. sb. One of those 
heretics in the and and 3rd centuries who 
denied the doctrine of the Trinity, interpreting 
i) fiovapx^a tov &eov, ' the monarchy of God ’ 
(a current designation for monotheism), as 
implying this. B. adj. Of or belonging 
to the Monarchians or to Monarchianism 
1847. Hence Mona-rchianiam, the anti- 
trmitarian doctrine of the Monarchians. 

Monarchic (nrifJnajkik), a. 161a. [a. F. 

monarchique % ad. Gr. fiorapxtnds, f. fidrapxot; 
see -IC.] 1. Of a government : Having the 

characteristics of monarchy. Now usu. Mon- 
archical. 1624. a. Of or belonging to a 
monarchy; favouring monarchy 1647. 3. Of 

or pertaining to a monarch or monarchy Now 
rare or Obs. i6ra. 

Monarchical (m^na’jkikil), a. 1576. [f. 
as prec. ; see -ical. ] 1. Of the nature of a mon- 
archy ; esp . of government, vested in a monarch 
1589. a. * Monarchic a. a. 1628. 3. ~ Mon- 

archic a. 3. 1576, 4. Having undivided rule ; 
fautocratic 1618. Hence Mona’rchic&tly adv . 
Monarchism (mpniikiz’m). z8 3 a [a. F. 
monarchisme, f. monarchic', see -ISM.] The 
principles of monarchical government ; attach- 
ment to monarchy. So Monarchist, an advo- 
cate of monarchy 1647. 

Monarchize (mf-n&ikaiz), v. 159a. [f. 

Monarch sb. + -ize.] i. intr. To perform 
the office of monarch ; to rule absolutely. 
Also to m. it. a. trans . ta. To rule over as a 
monarch -1621. b. To make a monarchy of 
1660. 

1. Allowing him a breath, a Httle Scene, To M., be 
fear'd, and kill with lookes Shako, 
tMona*rcho. 1588. [repr. It. ntonarca 
Monarch.] z. The title assumed by an in- 
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sane Italian who fancied himself emperor of 
the world ; hence irasuf. -1634. a. Used de- 
risively for Monarch. Marston. 

Monarchy (nyn&iki). late ME. [a. F. 
monarchic , ad. L. monarchia , Gr. fiarapxl* 
rule of one, £ fidvapxo* MONARCH.], ti. Un- 
divided rule by a single person; absolute 
power -1876. a. A state ruled by a monarch ; 
also, the rule or government exercised by 
a monarch, late ME. 3. Monarchical rule 
1638. 1*4. The territory of a monarch (rare) 

— 1699. 

1. Gregory VII.. claimed the m. of the world iM 
a. Absolute or despotic m. t government In which the 
will of the monarch ia absolute. Constitutional m. 
(see Constitutional a. 4). Elective ml, oae in 
which the monarch is elected. Hereditary m. t one 
in which the monarch succeeds by heredity. Limited 
m. (see Limited). 3. The very institution of m. was 
repulsive to them Buckls. Jig. The M. of right 
Reason Steele. 

H Monas (nynfcs). PI. monades (m^*nidfz). 
1568. [Gr. fiords ; see Monad. J - Monad. 
Monasterial (m?n&stl*‘ri&l), a. late ME. 

[f. L. mona sternum (see MONASTERY) + -AL.] 
Belonging to or of toe nature of a monastery. 
Hence Monaatenially adv . like a monk. 
Monastery (m^mftstari). late ME. [ad. 
eccl. L. monaster turn , a. late Gr. fioraorffpiov , 
f. uordfar to live alone, f. fidrot."] A place of 
residence of a community (now almost ex- 
clusively, of monks) living secluded from the 
world under religious vows. 

Monastic (mf7nae-stik), a. (and sb.) z6oo. 

[ad. nied.L. monas tiers , a. late Gr. fioraanubs, 
f. fiord(*tr ; see prec.] z. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of monks, nuns, friars, and the 
like, or monasteries, a. Bookbinding. Epithet 
of a method of finishing by tooling without 
gold ; — 4 antique 1 1880. 3. sb. A member of 

a monastic order ; a monk 1632. 

r. To f on we* re ihc ful stream of y* world, and to 
line in a nooke mrerly Monastics Shiks. So 
M ona*stical a. pet taming to m, life, lata ME. | -ly 
adv . 

Monastidsm (m^noe’stisiz’m). 1793. [£ 

Monastic + -ism.] The monastic system. 
Monatomic (m^n&tjrmik), a. 1848. [£ 
Mon(o)- + Atom + -ic.] Chem. Containing 
one atom ; consisting of molecules each con- 
taining one atom. Also used for: Univalent. 
So Mon&rtomism, m. quality or condition. 
Monaul (Wn§ l). Also monal, minaul, 
etc. 1769. [Hind, munal or mon&l."] Anglo- 
Indian name for the Impeyan pheasant. 
Monaxial (mfmarksiil), a. 1880. [f. Mo* 
n(o)- + L. axis + -al, after Axial.] Bot. 
and Zool. Having only one axis; developing 
along a single line. 

Monazite(mf*nAz3it). 1836. [a. Ger. mono- 
tit, f. Gr. fMrd(*tr to be solitary, on account 
of its lAiityn Min. Phosphate of the cerium 
metals, found in reddish or brownish crystals. 
|(Mondaine (moMfli). 1908. [Fr. ; cf. 
Mundane.] A woman belouging to the world 
of fashion. 

Monday (mxrnd/i, -dl). [OE. Afdnandrg, 
f. mdnan, gen. of mdna Moon sb. + dseg Day ; 
tr. late L. Lunse dies .] The second day of the 
week. 

But soft. What day is this Y M., my Lord Shake 
Black M., (a) a name for Easter M. 1 (f) school 
slanf, the first school -day after s vacation. Saint 
M., used with reference to the practice among work- 
men of being idle on M., as a consequence of drunken- 
ness on Sundayt chiefly in to keep Saint M. 175s. 
Hence Mo’ndayiah a. affected with the indbposL 
tion, often felt by clergymen on Monday, resulting 


from Sunday's work 1804. 

II Monde 


(m 6frd). 1765. [Fr., » 4 world'. 

Cf. Beau-monde.] The world of fasbionalile 
people; society Also, the set in which one 
moves. 

Mondial (nyndiftl), a. 1918. [ad.F.mm^ 
dial, ad. late L» mundialis, f. mundus world.] 
World- wide. 

Mone, obs. L Moan, Moon. 

Monest, obs. t Monish v. 

Monetary (mr*nitiri, mp- n-), a. z8oa. [ad. 
L monetarists of or belonging to the mint, £ 
moneta mint.] t. Of or pertaining to the 
coinage or currency. 1. Permitting to or con- 
cerned with money, pecuniary i860. 


*(nwn). a (pan), an (loud), o (art). , (Fr. chrf). a (ev«). ai {J, ty,). . (Fr. e.u d« vie), i (•*). « (P.ych,). 9 (what). 


MONETH(E 

t. M. unit , the standard unit of value of a country's 
Coinage, a. Deep in greet m. transactions 1865. 

Monetb(e, obs. ft. Month. 

Monetize (mratoiz, n^'n-), v. 1880. [f. 
L. moneta + -ize .1 tram. To give a standard 
value to (a metal} in the coinage of a country ; 
to put into circulation as money. So Mone- 
tization 1864. 

Money (m» ni) t sb. PI. moneys (mn-niz). 
ME. [a. OF. moneie (mod.F. manna it) : — 
L. moneta : orlg. the name of a goddess in 
whose temple at Rome money was coined, 
hence, a mint, money. The pi. monies is now 
used chiefly in sense 4.] 1. Current coin ; 

metal stamped in pieces as a medium of ex- 
change and measure of value, b. Hence, any- 
thing serving the same purposes as coin, late 
MG. c. In mod. use applied indifferently to 
coin and to such promissory documents repre- 
senting coin (esp. bank-notes) as are currently 
accepted as a medium of exchange. See 
Paper money. 1819. a. (With pi.) A particu- 
lar coin or coinage. Also, a denomination of 
value representing a fraction or a multiple of 
the value of some coin ; in full, money of ac- 
count. late ME. 3. Coin in reference to its 
purchasing power; hence, possessions or pro- 
perty viewed as convertible into money ME. 
b. as a commodity in the market 1687. 4. pi. 

Prop. ~ * suras of money but often « the 
sing, (sense 3). Now chiefly In legal or quasi- 
legal use, or as an archaism, late ME. 

1. I will glue thee the worth of it In m. t Kings 
axi. ». fir. Word* are wise mens counters, they do 
but reckon hy them: but they are the mony of fooles 
Hoasss f Whitt m. : standard silver coin. c. In 
International commerce . . a good bill [sc. of exchange] 
Is good m. 1903- 3- Wealth and m...are, in common 

language, considered as in every respect synonymous 
Adam Smith. b. The value of m. must be judged, 
like every thing else, from it's rate at market Burkx. 
4. You come to me, and you say, Shylocke, we would 
naue moneyes Shaks. From Shaks. onwards the use 
of the pi. for the sing, ha* been attributed to Jews, 
whose pronunc. is sometimes ridiculed by the spelling 
■ monish 

Phrases. M. makes the mart to go ; m. is the sinrtvs 
ff tuari tints is m. ; etc. For lovt or m . : see Lovx 
sb. ( So and so) for my m. (colloq.) =* * is what 1 de- 
sire or like *, * is my choice \ ‘give me./. To make 
m. : to acquire or earn m. To coin m. : to make m 
vapidly. {It is) not everybody's or every man's m. : 
not what everybody would find worth its price. There 
ism. in ( something ) : m. can be made out of it. 

eUtrib. and Como. : m.-bill, a bill in Parliament for 
granting supplies; -broker, amoncy-dealer; -clause, 
a clause (in a parliamentary bill) for granting supplies; 
•column, (a) a portion of a page marked oft by verii- 
~mlly ruled lines for figures denoting sums of money * 


illy ri 

Ifi) toe column of a newspaper devoted to the money. 

the 1 
Ing e 

•market, the sphere 


market 1 -dealer, one whodeaU in m. in the way of 
exchange, banking, lending, etc. ; so -dealing vbl sb. j 
•jobber, a dealer in m. or coin 
of operation of the dealers in loans, stocks, and shires ; 

_ -T. a « : • .L. 


•monger, a dealer in money, e*p. in iht wav of lend- 
Ing it ; hence -mongering, tmonglng vbl. sb. and 
pfl, a. ( -order* an order for payment of s specified 
sum, issued at one post-office and payable at another 
(in British use restricted to what is pop. cal led a post- 
office order , as dlst- from a fosteet order ) ; f-acnve- 
ner, one whose business it Is to raise loans, put 
money out at interest, etc., on behalf of his clients ; 
•Spider “ next (a) j also, a spider of the genus 
Salticust -Spinner, ( a ) a small spider, Aranea 
ecenica, supposed to bring good luck in money or 
other matters to the person over whom it crawls j (i) 
one who makes great sums by speculation or usury. 

Money (mn-ni), v. late ME. [In tense 1, 
sd. F. monnayer ; in other senses, f. Money sb. J 
K. tram. To coin or mint (money), rare . ts. 
To supply with money ; hence, to bribe -1625, 
g. To dispose of for money {rare) x6xx. 

Moneyage. Hist. 1747. fa. OF. monnt- 
dgt (mod. F. monnayage) mint, tax upon 
money, f. monnayer Money w.] • A payment 

by the moneyers for the privilege of coining ; 
otherwise explained as a payment by the sub- 
jects to prevent loss by the depreciation or 
change of coinage ' (Stubbs). 

MUrafty-taj g* 1565. x. A bag for holding 
money. In pL often joc. for * wealth , a. 
transf pi. A person notable as having or 
loving money 1818. 

Money-bound, a. joc. 1805. [after 
tteather-bound. 1 Detained by want of money. 

Mo*aey-box* 1585* A box for money ; 
p. a closed box into which coin is dropped 
1 a slit. 
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Money-cha nger, late ME. One whose 
business it is to change money at a fixed rate. 
Moneyed (mn-nid), a. Also monied. 
*457- I f * Money A + -ed 1 .] i. Having 
money, rich in money. M. man often spec. — 
Capitalist. a. Consisting of money, de- 
rived from money 1790. 3. M. interest : inter- 
est in money as a possession ; a clas s of per- 
sons having such interest. (Cf. landed inter - 
? T /*). I7XI . 4. U.S. Of a company, etc.: 

Having power to deal in money 1872. 

s. I he monied men and leaders of commerce Rua* 
kim. a. a he monied resources of the State 1835. 
Moneyer (mirniai). ME. [a. OF. mon- 
Mier, mon(n)oier : — L, monetarius min ter.) 
fi. a. A money-changer. ME. only. b. A 
money-dealer, banker, capitalist 1706. 9. One 

who coins money; a minter. Now chiefly 
Hist. late ME. 

a. The Provost and Company of Moneyers 1668. 

Mo*ney-grub. 1768. [Cf. Grub sb ] One 
who is sordidly intent on amazing money. 
So Mo*ney-grtrbber. Mo*ney-gru’bbing vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

Mo-ney-lender. n 7 80. One whose busi- 
ness is lending money at interest. So Mo*ney- 
lending vbl. sb. and fpl. a. 

Moneyless (nurniles), a. ME. [-less.] 
Without money. 

Mo-ney-maJcer. late ME. +1. A minter, 
moneyer -1523. a. One who gains and 
accumulates money ; one intent on getting 
money 1864. So Ho*ney-making vbl. sb. ac- 
quisition of wealth ; ppl. a. occupied in, or 
intent on, acquiring wealth ; aLo (of things) 
lucrative. 

Money matter. 155a. [Matter sb. IV. 
3.] An affair turning upon money. Chiefly 
pi., the financial side of things. 

Money's- worth. 1588. [Worth sb.] 1. 
Something recognised as worth money or 
equivalent to money 2604. a. Full value for 
money paid or to be paid. (Now chiefly with 
poss. pron.) 

Mo-ney-wort 1578. [After the old L. 
name Nummularia. ] The plant Lysimachia 
Nummularia or Herb Twopence, which has. 
roundish glossy leaves. Also, a book-name 
for Anagalhs tenella and other plants. 

Mongcom (mirtjkpjn). Obs. exc. dial. 
ME. [f. ME. mong mixture + Cohn sb. 1 j 
Mixed corn * — Maslin *. 

Monger (mpngai). [OE* manger e, f. man- 
gian to traffic (with), to barter, f. L. mango 
trader.] A dealer, trader, trafficker. Now 
rare , exc. as the second element in compounds, 
as cheesemonger, fishmonger, ironmonger. Since 
16th c., chiefly, one who carries on a petty or 
disreputable traffic, ns fashion-m., mass-m., 
ftews-m. , scandal-m ., etc. 

Mongering (nurqgcrin), vbl. sb. 1846. [f. 
Mongkr + -ing 1 .] Trading, trafficking. 
Chiefly used as a second element in compounds. 
So Momgering ppl. a., Momgery. 

Mongol (mp*tjg^l), 1738. [Native name, 
said to be f. mong * brave \ Cf. Mogul.] A. 
sb. One of an Asiatic race now chiefly inhabit- 
ing Mongolia, between China proper and 
Siberia; also more widely, a Mongolian. B. 
adj. Pertaining to or characteristc of the 
Mongols, their country, or language ; Mon- 
golian 1763. 

Mongolian (mpqg^TiSn). 1738. [f. Mon- 
gol + -ian.] A. adj. 1. *» Mongol a. a. 
Anthropology. Belonging to the yellow-skinned 
straight-haired type of mankind X828. 3. 

Applied to a type of idiots resembling the 
Mongolians in physiognomy 189a. B. sb. A 
native of Mongolia; the language of the 
Mongols; one of the Mongolian race of man- 
kind (see A. a) 1846, So Mongo'llc a. and sb. 

183* 

Mongoloid (mpTjgfloid), a. (and sb.) 1868. 
[T. Mongol + -oid.j x. Belonging to that 
one of the five principal races of mankind 
which prevails over the vast region lying east 
of a line drawn from Lapland to Siam. HUX- 
ley. a. - Mongolian 0. 3. 1899. g* tb. 
One of the Mongoloid race x866. 

Mongoose, mungoose (mp-ijgtfs, 
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g0s). 1698. [a. Mar.uhl mangtis.) 1. An 

ichneumon. Herpes tes griseus , common in 
India, and able to kill venomous snakes un- 
harmed. Also applied to other ichneumons 
(subfamily Herpestlnse). 9. A species of lemur 
or maki. Lemur mongos 2758, 

Mongrel (nu>T}gr£l), sb. and a. i486 
(mengrell). [app. f. root meng-, mang mong- 
to mix (see Memo v .) + -rel.] A. sb. 1. A 
dog of no definable breed, resulting from various 
crossings, tb. Applied to persons as a term of 
contempt. (Cf. cur.) -1764. a. An animal or 
plant resulting from the crossing of different 
breeds or kinds; restricted by some to the 
result of the crossing of varieties (opp. to 
hybrid) 1677. 3. A person not of pure race. 

Chiefly disparaging. 254a. 

a. The parents of mongrels are varieties, and mostly 
domestic varieties Darwin, fig. '1 houch but two 
faculties of Serving-man and Sollicker, should corn, 
pound into one m. Milt. 

B. adj. (the sb. used attrib. and apposkively). 
1. Of dogs : That is a mongrel 1576. b. As an 
abusive epithet for a person 1605. 9. In wider 

use, of animals and plants 1635. 3- Of per- 

sons 1 Of mixed race. Chiefly disparaging. 
1606. 4. transf. That is 1 neither one thing 

nor the other '. Chiefly contempt. 1581. b. 
Applied to a word or a dialect 1610. 

x. b. A Knaue, a Randall,, .and the Sonne and 
Heir© of a Mungrill Bitch Shaks. 4. Thc.se Mun- 

S rell Pamphlets (part Uut, part false) Fullbb. Hei>ce 
io'ngreliaiD, the condition of being m. or hybrid 
rio'ngrelize trans. 10 make m. in race, etc. 
'Mongst (ma?gst), pref. poet. 1590. Aphet. 
f. Amongst. 

Monial (md«*nifi.l). ME. [a. OF. moinel \ 
moynel , monial (mod. F\ meneau ), of unkn. 
oricin.] Arch. Now Antiq . A mull ion. 
Monied, var. of Moneyed. 

Monilated (mp*nilsU6d ),ffil. a . 1877. [f. 
L. rnonile necklace + -ATE • + -ED 1 .] Anal 
— next. 

Moniliform (mpniiifpjm), a. 180a. [a. F. 
moniliforme, or ad. mod.L. moniliformis , f. 
monile necklace ; see -form. | Of the form of 
a necklace ; having contractions at regular in- 
tei v.ils ; consisting of protuberances suggesting 
a string of beads. 

Moniment, obs. f. Monument. 

Monish (m/rnij\ v. ME. Now rare. [a. 
OF. monester ; — pop. L. +m ones fare : see Ad- 
monish.] Toadmonish. Hence Mo'nisher. 
Mo'nishment (arch.). 

Monism (mp*niz m). 186a, [ad. mod.L. 

monismus, f. Gr. fiSvot single; see -ISM.] 
Philos, a. The doctrine that only one being 
exists. b. A general name for those theories 
which deny the duality (i. c. the existence as 
two ultimate kinds of substance) of matter and 
mind 1876. c. The doctrine that there is only 
one Supreme Being, as opp. to the belhf in a 
Good and an Evil Principle as co-ordinate 
powers 1872. 

b. Thus materialism and idealism or spiritualism 
are both species of m. ; the name, however, is often 
applied specifically 10 a third variety, viz. ihedectrine 
that physical and psychical v phenomena are alike 
manifestations of a reality which cannot be identified 
with either matter or mind. N.F.D. So Mo’nlfct, 
one who holds a doctrine of m, (in aay sense) 
183&. Monastic Moni*atlcally adw. 

Monition (mdhi’Jbn), late ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. monitionem , f. monit rnetrere.] x. 
fa. Instruction, b. Warning. Also, a warn- 
ing. 9. A warning of the presence or immin- 
ence of something (now only, of some Impend' 
ing danger), late ME. 3. An official or legal 
intimation or notice 1460. b. A formal notice 
from a bishop or an eccl. court admonishing a 
person to refrain from a specified offence 1509. 
c. In (hose courts which use the civil law pro- 
cess, a process in the nature of a summons 
1840. 

t Sage monitions from his friends His talents to 
employ for nobler ends Swift, a. The first monitions 
of the Impending catastrophe occurred ia63A.11* 1906 
Hence Moni*tion v. £ccL Law., to warn by a m. 
Mo ni t or (mpnit^O, sb. 1546. [a, l 
momen t we -ox.] a* One who (or that which) 
admonishes another as to his conduct. Now 
somewhat arch. fAlto {rare), an Instigator. 
1596. «• A senior pupil in a school, with 
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special duties, esp. that of keeping order, and 
occas. of acting as teacher to a junior class 
1546 3. Something that reminds or gives 

warning 1655. +4. Back-board 4. -1831. 

5. A lizard of the family Monitoridx or Vara - 
nidx, inhabiting Africa and Australia, supposed 
to give warning of the vicinity of crocodiles 
1826. 6. An ironclad having a very low free- 

board and one or more revolving turrets con- 
taining great guns; so called from the name 
iven by Captain Ericsson, its inventor, to the 
rst vessel of the sort 186a. 7, U.S. (In full 

m. roof or top.) A raised part of a roof (e. g. in 
a railway-carnage), with openings for light nnd 
ventilation. Hence m.-car. 1871. 8. A jointed 

nozzle used in hydraulic mining, which may be 
turned in any direction x88i. 

1. In this [ sc . religion) you need not be a M. to the 
King IUcon. Conscience^ this once able in.,— 

8 laced on high as a judge within us Sterns. Hence 
Io*nitor v. trans. to guide as a m Keats. Moni- 
to’ rial a. monitory; of, pertaining to, or perfoim-d 
bv monitors in schools. Monlto’rially adv. 
Mo*nitorahlp. Monltreas, a female m. 

Monitory (mp’nitoii). 1450. [ad. L. moni- 
tor ius ; see prec. and -oky.I A. adj. 1. Giving 
or conveying a warning; admonitory, b. M. 
letter — B. a. 1696. 9 . M. lizard « MONITOR 

sb. 5. 18 ro. B. sb. *j*x. An admonition -1677. 
a. A letter containing an admonition or warn- 
ing. esp. one issued by a bishop or pope 1624. 
A. 1. He heard the in. growl (of a mastiff] Wohdsw. 

Monk (mwqk). [OE. munuc :—*Muniho- t 
ad. pop. L. +montcus for monachus , a. late Gr. 
Unva^fc adj., single, solitary, f. p 6 vot alone. 
The word orig. meant a religious hermit or 
solitary.] 1. A member of a community of 
men living apart from the world under vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, according to 
a rule. (Cf. friar.) 9. As the name of certain 
animals, esp. with reference to the cowl or 
hood of a monk ; see also Sea-monk 1713. 3 - 
As the name of various objects in certain arts 
and crafts 1683. 

1. Black m., a Benedictine; also, a Black or 
Augustinian canon ; tgray m., white m. f a Cister- 
cian m. But all Hood*, make not Monkes Shaks. 
The object of a m. was to make a good man of him- 
self, the object of a friar was to do a good work among 
others 1889. a. Tropidot hynchns Corn* cut at vs . .Its 
bare head and neck have also suggested the names 
of ‘Friar Biid* ( ‘Monk*, ‘Leather Head', etc. 
. Gould. 3. The Sheet Printed on has a black 
lotch on it: Which Blotch is called a M. Moxon. 
A round-faced pestle, called a M. 1763. The piece 
of acarick used to communicate the fire to the powder 
is called the m. 1834. 

Comb. : m.-bat, the Molosrus nasutus of Jamaica, 
etc. t M.-Latin, the corrupt Latin used by monks ; 

m.-seal, a white-bellied seal inhabiting the Medi- 
terranean ; m/a rhubarb, a species of dock, esp. 
Rumex Patient ia and R. alpinus. 

Monkdom (mzrqkdom). 186a. [f. prec. + 
-D 0 M .1 The condition of a monk; monks 
collectively ; the domain of monks. 

Monkery (nwqkori). Chiefly contempt . 
1556. [f. Monk + -ery.] x. The state, con- 

dition, or profession of monks ; monastic life, 
monasticism. a. a. A body of monks ; a 
monastery 1549. b. Monks collectively; also, 
the monks (of a particular place) 1552. 3. pi. 

Monkish practices or paraphernalia 1694. 4. 

Conduct or practice characteristic of monks 
(esp. in the Middle Ages) 1649. 

x. You quote not one line from any Father in the 
third century, in favour of m. Wesley, a. a. A long 
t evidence, .in courts, monkeries, and barracks 185a, 

Monkey (mnqki). sb. FI. t monkies, 
monkeys. 1530. [Of obscure origin. Possi- 
bly MLG. m moneke, dim. of Romanic *monna 
(F. t mount. It. monna, etc, female ape) of 
unknown etym.] I. x. An animal of any 
species of the group of mammals closely allied 
to and resembling man, and ranging from the 
anthropoid apes to the marmosets ; any animal 
of the order Primates except man and the 
lemurs. In a more restricted sense, the term 
is taken to exclude the anthropoid apes and 
the baboons, s. transf. a. One who resembles 
a monkey ; esp. a mimic 1589. b. A term of 
playful contempt, chiefly of young people 
1604. 3. a. A young hare. dial. b. A sheep. 

Australian. x88i. 

t. His Monkie . . tore his Prlncmall Note-Booke all 
to pieces* when by chance it lay forth Bacon. Hosvl- 
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ing m. t a m. of the genus Mycetes. a. b* Well, little 
monkeys mine, 1 must go writes and so good-night 
Swift. 

II. fi. A kind of gun or cannon -1663. a. 
A machine consisting of a heavy hammer or 
ram working vertically in a groove and used in 
pile-driving, etc. Also, the ram itself and the 
hook by which it is raised. 1750. 3. Applied 

to various receptacles for liquor ; esp. a globu- 
lar earthenware water-vessel with a straight 
upright neck 1834. 4, Betting-slang. ^500 ; 

in America, $500. 1832. 

Phrases (colloq. and sUnc). To suck (or sup) the in. : 
(/*) to drink from the bottle; hence, to tipple - (£) to 
drink out of a cocoa-nut emptied of milk and tilled 
with spirit; (c) to drink spirits from a cask through 
a straw or tube inserted in a small hole. My monkey's 
up : 1 am angry or enraged. bo to get one's tit. up, 
to put (a person’s) in. up. 

attrib. and Comb, \ m. -block, ' a small single block 
strapped with a swivel; also, those nailea on the 
top*ail-yards of some merchantmen, to lead the bunt- 
lines through ' (Smyth) ; -board, a footboard at 
the back of a vehicle for a footman or conductor to 
stand on | -boat, (a) a small boat used in docks and 
on the Thames ; -engine, a pile-driver having a ram 
moving in a wooden Jraiue ; -gaff l/.S., a small gaff 
on some large merchant-vessels, placed above the 
•»panker-gaff ; -jacket, a short close-fitting jacket, 
such as is worn by sailors; -rail, a supplementary 
rail above the quarter-rail ; -shines Pi., U.S. slang, 
monkey-like tricks or antics ; xnonkcy(’s)-tail, a 
shoit iron bar used in training naval guns; a lanyatd 
attached to the end of a lever; m. tricks, mischievous 
tricks 1780 ; -wrench, a wrench or spanner having a 
movable jaw. 

b. m.-Dread, the fruit of the baobab tree; also, 
the tree; -cup, the pitchcr-plant, genus Nepenthes ; 
-flower, the genus AJ itnulus i m. nut, a name for 
the pea-nut, A rachis hypogxa ; -puzzle, the puzzle- 
monkey, Araucaria imbricata. 

Monkey, v . 1859, [f. prec.] I. trans. a. 
To ape the manners of, mimic. b. To mock, 
make a jest of. 9. intr. To play mischievous 
or foolish tricks 1886. 

Mo-nkey-fa.ee. 1598. A (human) face like 
a monkey's. So Monkey-faced a. 
Monkeyfy (mmjkifm ), v. Also 1 monklfy. 
1761. [f. Monkey sb. + -fy. j To make l.ke 

.1 monkey; to make ridiculous-looking. 
Monkeyish (nurnki, if), a. i6ai. [f. Mon- 
key sb. + -ISH *.] Like a monkey in imitative- 
ne^s or mischievousness. Mo’nkeyishness. 
Mo-nkeyism, 1845. [f. Monkey sb. + 

-ISM.] Monkey-like character or behaviour. 

Mo-nkey-pot. Also monkey's pot. 1. 
The woody seed-vessel of the Brazilian tree 
fecythis otlaria ; the tree itself. 9. A vessel 
used in tropical countries for cooling water 

fMonkeyro*ny. 1773. Alteration of Ma- 
caroni (sense 2) -1786. 

Mo nk-fish. 1610. [f. Monk.] i. The 

Angel-fish, Squatina angelus . 9. The Angler, 

f. ophiu.s piscatorius 1666. 

Monkhood (mzrrjkhuri). OE. [f. Monk + 

! -/lOOLi. J The state or profession of a monk ; 
monasticism ; monks collectively. 

Monkish (mn’qkif), a, 1546. [f. Monk + 
-ISH *.] 1. Of or belonging to monks; monastic, 
b. That is a monk 1697. c. Used or done by 
monks 16x2. a. Resembling a monk or what 
pertains to a monk 1577. 3. Characteristic of 

monks or the monastic system. Chiefly de- 
preciatory. 1570, 

1. b. An old M. author 1697. c. M, Latin 1761. 
m. A thinne lippe, and a little m. eye 1602. Hence 

Mo-nkishneaa. 

Monkly (inp’nkli), a. Now rare . OE. 
r f. Monk + -LY l.] Of or pertaining to a 
monk or monks ; monastic. 

Monkship (mtrqkjlp). i6ao, [f. Monk + 
-ship.] The monastic system; monks collec- 
tively. With poss. pron. The personality of a 
monk. 

Monk's-hood, monkshood (mzrgkshud). 
1578. [From likeness of form. | x. A plant of 
the genus Aconitum, esp. A. Napcllus. 9, 
Applied to species of the genus Delphinium 
(larkspur) and to Duly tra Cucullaria 1597. 
Monmouth (mm-, mp’nms))). Hist, 1599. 
The name of an English county town (for* 
merly regarded as port of Wales), used attrib . 
1. A/, cap : a flat round cap formerly worn by 
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’ soldiers and sailors. 9. A/, cock : a military 
‘ cock * of the hat 17x1-69. 

x. Tho Welchmen.. wearing Leekes in their M. 
caps Shaks, 

Mono- (mpno, mpnp'), bef. a vowel often 
raon-, repr. Gr. povo- $ comb. f. pivot alone, 
only, single, occurring in a number of words 
adopted from existing Greek compounds (as 
Monarch, Monogamy, Monopoly), and 
hence used to form words independently of a 
Greek original. In recent formations mono- 
is often combined (instead of Uni-) with a 
Latin element, and occas. prefixed to an 
English word. Many of these words have 
correlatives in Dl- prej.* i Tri-, Poly-, etc. 

x. General words : Monoca’rdian [Gr. mapiU] a. t 
having a single auricle and ventricle to the heart, as 
fishes and reptiles. MonoclTiate(d adjs. t Zool. hav- 
ing a single cilium. Monoco*ndylar, -condy*- 
lian, -condyllc [Gr. popojcoidvAof) adjs., Zool. 
having one occipital cond\le, as the skull of birds and 
tep.iles. Monocro tic, Mono'crotous (Gr. Kporoe 
beat] adjs., Phys. of a pulse, having a single beat, 
not JDiimotic. Mo*nocyst Path, a tumour con- 
sisting of a single c}st. Monoda a ctyl(e, Mono- 
da’ctylous [Gr, 8dx rvAot finger] adjs., Zool. having 
only one finger, toe, or claw; in Crustacea » Sub- 
chllatk. Monoga*stric [Gr, yocnijp stomach] a., 
Anat. hiving only one stomach or digtstive cavity. 
Mo noldedsm, c»n< entration of the mind upon one 
idea ; e p. as a form of monomania. Mono’latry, 
wort-hip of one out of many gods. Monoinexii’&cous 

n., applied to those eyes, in inve» lebrates, that have 
only one lens. Mono*meroua [Gr, ficpoc part] a 
F.ntom. consisting of only one member or joinL ; Bot. 
applied to flowers having one member in each whoil- 
Monope'taloiis a., of a flower, having the corolla in 
•j e piece or the petals united no as to form a tube. 
Mo*nophase a., Electr . exhibiting a single phase. 
Monophyle*t!c [Gr. ^vAerixot, f. ^>v\trq<; tribesman] 
a., pertaining to one family or race or to descent fioin 
a single prototypal form. MonophyTlous [Gr. 4 ^* 
A01/ leaf| a., of a calyx, consisting of one leaf. Mono- 
phyodont [Gr. 4»-eiv to generate + &fiovr-, h&ovs 
tooth] a., having only one set of teeth. Mo*noplasL 
•plastid [Gr. nAcurroc formed], Biot, a single o« 
simple cell; an organism or stage of an organism 
consisting of such ; hence Monopla'Stic a. IlMono- 
ple*gla iGr. rrbqyn Stroke], Path, paralysis of one 
part or limb only; hence Monople’gic a. Mono*- 
pody [Gr. iroS-, trout foot], Pro s. a measure consist- 
ing of a single foot. Monopo‘]ylogue [Poly- + 

• locuk], an entertainment in uhich one actor sustains 
many charactci-s. Monopsy Chism [Gr. 
soul], the theory that all souls are one ; the unity 
of souls thus asserted. Monopyre’noua [Gr. 
Trvpijv fruit-stone] a., Pot. having but one stone or 
kernel j sad of fruits. Mo*norall,a railway with 
carriages running on a single rail. Monofte*pa- 
lous a., Bot. pi op., having one lateral sepal only ; but 
misused for gamosepalous. Monoai’pbonoua a. t 
Bot. having a single siphon; applied to certain Algje. 
Monospe’rnioua [Gr. *r «•»>,* a] a., Bot. having only 
one seed. Mono’atichous IGr. ariyo* row] <7., Zool. 
consbting of a single layer or row. Mo*nostyle [Gr. 
ctvAoc pillar], Arch, having or consisting of a single 
shaft, pillar, or column ; no MonostyTar a. Mono- 
symmetrical a., Bot. of flowery fruits, etc.: di\i* 
sible into exactly similar halves in one plane only. 
Mouothe*C&l [Gr. /xr; cose, box] a.. Bot. having 
only one loculament or cell; applied to anthers. 
Mono’tomous [Gr. cutting] a., Min. having a 
cleavage distinct only in a certain direction. Mono- 
zoic [Gr. animal] a., Zool. applied to a spore 
which produces one sporozoite. 

a. Chem. Used in the names of compounds to signify 
the presence of a single atom or combining equivalent 
of the. element or radical indicated by the word 
to which mono* is prefixed; as in Monoba*alc 
f Bake sb . 1 ] a n having one base, or one atom of a 
base; of an acid, containing one atom of replaceable 
hydrogen. Monoca*rbon 0., containing or derived 
from one atom of carbon. Monoate*arln, that 
species of stearin formed from glycerin by the replace* 
ment by stearyl of one only of the three OH groups. 

MonocarpelUry(m?:n*k£-jp$liri),a. 1863. 
[Mono-.] Bot. Having or consisting of a 
single carpel. 

Monocarpic (m^nokl'jpik), a. 1849. [f. 

as next + -IC.J Bot. Of a plant: Bearing fruit 
only once (and then dying). So Momocarp, a 
m. plant 1846. 

Monocarpouft (mpmric&Mpos), a. 1731. [f. 
raod.L. monocarpus , f. Gr. fibvo t Mono- + 
ttapnb r fruit ; see -ous.] x. But. ■■ Mono- 
carpellary. 9, Bot. -i Monocarpic 183a 
Monocephalous (mpntwe-faloi). a. 1845. 
[f. mod.L. monocephalus , Gr. fiovoKifaKat one- 
headed + -ous.] Having only one head. 
Applied a. to a fruit or ovary which has but 


rg (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cat), f (Fr. ch/f). O (ev^r). si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (sit), i (Psych/). $ (what). t). 
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one head or summit ; b. to a plant which hns 
its flowers disposed in a single head or umbel. 
fMonocercs (m^*s£rps). ME. [a. OF. 
monoceros t a. L., a. Gr. povoxtpajs, f. pivot 
Mono- 4 tel pat horn.] i. The Unicorn 
- 1749. a. A fish having one horn, as the saw- 
fish, sword-fish, or narwhal -1825. 
Monochlamydeous (m*>nHd&mid/i>s), a. 
183a Jf. mod.L. Monoch lamydex, f. Gr. 
pivot MONO- 4 x^ a b v ^ m t cloak ; see 

-eous.] Bot . Having only one floral env^ lope ; 
having a single perianth; belonging to the 
division Afonochlamydese . 

Monochloro- (m/mikldw). Also mo- 
nochlor-. 1855. [See Mono- a and Chloro-.] 
Chem . Comb, form, expressing the presence in 
a compound of one equivalent of chlorine, as 
monoch loracetic acid, etc. 

Monochord (mp'ndcpid). late ME. [a. F. 

monocordc, ad. med.L. monochord os, -on, a. 
Gr. povlyopbov adj. neut., f. pivot Mono- + 
Xop&l) string (see Chord jA).] i. A musical 
instrument composed of a sound-board with a 
single string ; used for the mathematical deter- 
mination of musical intervals. 9. A mediaeval 
musical instrument with several strings and 
bridges for the production of a combination of 
sounds. Ohs. exc. Hist, late ME. 3. A har- 
monious combination of sound ; hence fig. 
harmony, agreement. Now rare . late ME. 
Monochromatic (mpnMcromse'tik ), a. 
1823. [f. Gr. pivot Mono- 4 xpoopartnlt 

Chromatic.] 1. Of or presenting one colour 
onlv ; applied spec, to light of one wave-length. 
9. Executed in monochrome 1823. 

1. M. /amp, a lamp which produces a m. light. 
Hence Monochrouiatically tuiv. 

Monochrome (m?'n0kr<T^In , ), sb. (nnd a.). 
1662. (In sense 1, ad. med.L. monochroma, 
-chrom it - ; in other uses a. F. or ad. Gr. 
p ov&xpcopot, -ov, a by-form of povogpui paros.") 
1. A painting executed in different tints of one 
colour. 9. Representation in one colour ; esp. 
in phr. (to paint, etc.) in m. Hence occas., 
the being in one colour, a tract of one colour. 
1851. 3. adj. Having only one colour; executed 
iu one colour 1849. 

a One cold monotonous m. of gray Fkrgussom. 
Hence Monochro'mic, -al a. =9 Monoch home a 
Mo’ uochro' mist, a painter in m. MonocUromous 
a Mo’nochro'my, the art of painting in 111. 

Monocle (nynfik’l). 185a [a. F., ad. T . 
Monoculus.] A single eye-glass. 
Monoclinal (mfru>khi-n&l),a. 1858. [f Gr. 
pivot Mono- 4 uKlveiv to bcnd + -AL.] G:ol. 
Applied to strata that dip in one and the same 
direction. So Mo'nocllne, a m. fold X879. 

Monocliilic (mfn^kli'nik), a . z868. [f. ns 
prec. 4 -IC.] Cryst . Having one of the axial 
intersections oblique. 

Monodinous ( mpiakl oi •nos') , a. 1 828. [ f 
F. monocline , or m >d.L. monoc linns, f. Gr. 
pivot Mono- 4 k\Iv 17 bed; see -ous.] 1. 
Bot. Having both stamens and pistils in the 
same flower; hermaphrodite. b. Geo/. — 
Monoclinal 1889. 

Monocotyledon (m^nok^tiird^n). 1727- 

fad. mod.L. monocotyledon, f. Gr. pivot Mono- 
4 KorvKrjbijv ; see Cotyledon.] Bot . A 
flowering phnt having one cotyledon or seed- 
leaf. The Monocotyledons, or Endogens, con- 
stitute one of the two great classes of flowering 
plants. Hence Monocotyle’donoue a., having 
a single cotyledon ; belonging to tho class of 
Monocotyledons 1770. 

Monocracy (m^np-kriisi'). 1651. [See next 
and -CRACY.J Government by a single person, 
autocracy. 

Monocrat (m^mflcraeO* i79»- T R ^; G r * 

p ovo/tpaTTfs, f. pivot MONO- 4 * Kparttv to 
rule ; see -CRAT.] U.S. Hist . A partisan of 
monocracy ; a nickname given c 1790 by Jeffer- 
son to members of the Federalist party, beoause 
they sided with England against France. 
Hence Monocr&'tlc a . 

Monocular (m/nf 'ki&lai), a. 1640. [f. late 
L. monoculut (see MONOCULUS) + -AR.] x. 
Having only one eye, or the use of only one. 
Now rare. 9. Of or pertaining to one eye 
only ; adapted to one eye 1858. 


1. H« had.. catch 'd M. Trouts 1696. a, M. vhion 
1858. Hence Monocula’rity, m. condition. Mo- 
no'cul&rly adv. with the use of one eye only. 

Monocule (mfrntfkiwl). rare. 1771. [a. F. t 
or ad. L. monoculus.] A creature with one eye 
only (e. g. the Cyclops). Also, a member of 
the Linnsean genus Monoculus. 
Monoculous (mf;y kitflas), a. 1656. [f.L. 
monoculus (see next) 4 -ous.J One-eyed, 

(I Monoculus (mf?np*ki£lys). 1440. [late L. f 
irreg. f. Gr. p,vot Mon(o^- 4 L. oculusj] x. 
A one-eyed being. 9. A Linnsean genus of 
minute crustaceans; a member of this genus 

Monocycle (nryn^saiVl). 1869. [f. Gr. 

pivot Mono- + kvk\w wheel, Cycle.] A 
velocipede having only one wheel. 

Monocyclic (mpnod’klik, -sai’klik), a. 
1882. [f. as prec. 4 -ic.] Bot. and Zool. 

1 laving or consisting of a single circle or whorl 
of parts. 

Monodelph (m?*n<Melf). 184a. [ad. F. 
Monodelphe, f. mod.L. Alonodelphia , f. pivot 
Mono- 4 bt\<f>vt womb.] Zool, A mammal 
of the subclass Alonodelphia , characterized 
by a single uterus and vagina, and compris- 
ing all mammals except the monotremes and 
marsupials. So Monode'lphian, Monode‘1- 
phic, Mo node -lphoue adjs. 

Monodic (m^nF'dik), a. 1818. [ad. Gr 
novtpbixbs, (. povqjbot; see Monody and -ic.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of monody. In 
Music, characterized by the piedominance of 
one part or melody, to which the other parts 
merely furnish harmonies. 

Monodlst (mp-mJJist). 1751. [f. Monody 
4 - 1 ST.) One who writes or sings a monody. 
So Mo*nodize v. trans. to nuke the subject of 
a monody. Coleridge. 
Monodrama(mp*ii4xlram&'). Alsof-dram(e. 
* 793 - |t Mono- 4 Drama.] A dramatic 
piece for a single performer. Henco Mo no- 
drama* tic a. 

Monody (mpWdi). 1623. [ad. L. mono- 
dia, a. Gr. povylta solo, lament, f. povtpblt, 
f. pivot 4 <p 5 -, contr. f. doi9- f ablaut-var. of 
dfiStiy to sing. Cf. 9J81) Ode.] x. In Greek 
literature ; a. A lyric ode sung by a single 
voice; an ode sung by one of the actors in a 
tragedy (as dist. from the chorus); hence, a 
mournful song or dirge, b. A funeral oration. 
Gibbon, 9. A poem in which the mourner 
bewails some one s death 1637. 3. Monoto- 

nous sound PoR. 

a. I11 this M. 1 lie Author bewails a learned Friend, 
unfortunately drown’d Milt. 

|| Monoecia (mpnrjia). 1753. [mod.L. 
(Linn.), f. Gr. p*»vo t Mono- 4 oTnot house ; 
cf. DicECIA.] BoL 1 he twenty-first class in 
the Sexual System of Linnaeus, comprising 
plants which have the stamens and pistils in 
separate flowers, but on the same plant. 
Monoecious (m?ni j^s), a, 1761. ff. prec. 
4 -ous.] 1. Bot . a. Of phanerogams : Having 
unisexual male and female flowers on the same 
plant ; belonging to the class Moncecia. b. 
Of cryptogams : Having both male and female 
organs on the same individual i 86 x. 9. Zool. 

Having the two sexes in one individual; her- 
maphiodite 1826. So Monas ‘cism 1875. 

|] Monogamia(mpn0g^-mi&,-g£e*mi&). 1760. 
mod.L. (Linn.) use of late L. tnonogamia 
'single marriage*, Monogamy.] Bot . The 
sixth order in the nineteenth class ( Syngenesia ) 
of the Linnsean Sexual System, containing 
species which bear solitary flowers in which 
the anthers are united. Hence Momogam, a 
plant of this order 1828. 

Monogamist (m^n/rgiimisO. 165 t. [f. Gr. 
p ovbyapot marrying only once (f. pdvoi 
Mono- + ydpos marriage) + - 1 ST.] 1. ‘One 

who disallows second marriages' (J.); also, 
one who is debarred from second marriage 
after the death of the first spouse; opp. to 
digamist. a. One who practises or favours 
monogamy (sense 2), as opp. to bigamist or 
polygamist 1731. 3. quasi-aaf;. 1875. 
Monogamy (m/ftygimi). ifixa. [ad. F. 
monogamie , ad. ecd. L. monogamies t Gr. /mvo- 


yapia, C povoyapox (see prec.).] 1. The prao- 
tice or principle of marrying only once ; opp. 
to digamy . Now rare. s. Tne condition, 
rule, or custom of being married to only one 
person at a time (opp. to bigamy or polygamy) 
1708. 8. Zool. The habit of living In pairs, or 

having only one mate 1785. lienee Mojxo- 
ga'mian. Mono&amic adjs.ot 01 pertaining to 
m.; monogamous. Moiio’gamoua a. practis- 
ing m. ; of or pertaining to m. 

Monogenesis (mpiuid^cnfsis). 1864. [a. 
mod.L. ; see Mono- and Genesis.] Biol. a. 
Development of all living things from a single 
cell, or of all human beings from a single pair, 
b. Asexual reproduction. Monogena tic a. 1873. 
Monogenic (m^n^dgemik), a. 1893. [f. 
Gr. povot Mono- + y ivot kind, origin (Bee 
-Gen) + -ic.] x. Math. Af. function’, a func- 
tion which has a single differential coefficient. 
9. Biol. Of or pertaining to monogenesis ; mono- 
genetic 1897. Mono'genous a. 1866. 

Monogenlsm (m^-dg/niz'm). 1865. [f. 
Mono- + -gen + -ism.] The doctrine of 
Monogeny. So Mono'geniat, one who main- 
tains this doctrine 1857. 

Monogeny (mfnfiJgrtii). 1865. [f. Mono- 
+ -GKny. | The (theoretical) origination of 
mankind from one common pair of ancestors; 
also, loosely, monogen ism. 

Monoglot (mfrn<fgtyt). 1830. [ad. Gr. 
pov6y\ojTTox 9 f. puvos + yKuirra, yXunroa 
tongue.) A. adj. x. That speaks, writes, or 
understands only one language. 9. Written 
in only one language 1890. B. sb. One who 
knows only one language 1894. 

Monogony (mffaf'gdni). 1873. [f. Gr. 

p 6 vot Mono- + -ytma begetting.] B10L A- 
sexual propagation : opp. to amphigony. 
Monogram (mF*n<Tgrsem). 1610. [Two 
formations. (1) In sense 1, ad. L. monogram - 
mus adj., a. Gr. *povuypappos 9 f. povot single 
4- ypapp-fj line. (2) In sense 2, ad. late L. 
monogramma neut., irreg. f.late Gr. povbypap- 
pov 9 neat, of pov 6 ypappos t f. pivot single 4* 
ypdppa letter.] f x. A picture drawn in lines 
without shading or colour ; a sketch -1843. 9. 

A character composed of two or more letters 
interwoven together, the letters being usually 
the initials of a person’s name 1696. 

a. The Christian m. or m. 0/ Christ , tho combina- 
tion (;£) of the first two letters of Xpurroc (Christ). 
Hence Mo nogramma’tic, -al*. of, pertaining to, 
or in the stylo of, a tn. 

Monograph (wp nAgraf), 'sb, i8ai. [f. 
Mono- + -graph.] z. Orig., a separate 
treatise on a single species, genus, or larger 
group of plants, animals, or minerals. (Often 
with const, of.) Hence gen. a separate treatise 
on a single object or class of objects. 
Misused for Monogram a. 1849. 

1. A M. of Fossil Crustacea 1876, on Poe 1880. 
Hence Momograph v. to write a m. on ; to discus* 
in a in. Mono’grapher, a writer of a m. 

Monograph y (m^nF’grafi). 1773. Tf. Gr. 
pivot + yp&tptiv ; see -GRAPHY.J ■■ Mono- 
GKAPIi I. 

|| Monogynla (m^n<id3f*ni&). 1760. [mod 1^. 
(Linn.), f. monogynus (f. Gr. pivot 4 7 v»^, 
used for • pistil’) : see -IA 1 .] Bot. The first 
order in each of the first thirteen classes of the 
Linnsean Sexual System, comprising plants 
having flowers with only one pistil. Hence 
Monogyn (mjrn^dapn). Mono gy n i an. Mono- 
gynic, Mono'gynous adjs. having only one 
pistd ; belonging to the order Monogynia. 
Monogyny (m^up'd^ini). 1876. [f. Mono- 
4 Gr. 7W7.] The practice of mating with 
only one female, or marrying only one wife* 
(Cf. Monandry.) 

Monolcous (ro/fooi’kas], a. 182a. [f. mod* 
L. monoicus, F. monotone , , irreg. ad. Gr. 
*plvoucot (see Moncecia) 4 ous. j Bot. il - 
Monoecious 1. Now rare or Obs. b. Applied 
by Darwin to those polygamous plants which 
have the three sexual vaneties together on the 
same Individual ; opp. to trioicoue • 

Monoline (ny*n£Uin). 189 . . [f. Mono- 
4 Line rf.*] 1. Name for one of the printing 
machines which cast a line at a time. Cl 


« (Ger. KAn). t (F *. p#M). U (Get. M*ller). u (Fr. d-ne). 9 (curl), e (e.). (tlure). i (fi) (r*ft»). { (Fr. {lain). $ {Ur, fan, Mrth) 
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MONOLITH 

Linotype. a. — monorail (sea Mono- i) 

Z £oaoUth 1848. [a. F. mono- 

lith* adj. and sb. t a. Gr. povbkiBot made out of 
one stone, f. pbvot 4- Aitfor.] A. sb. A single 
block of stone, asp. one shaped into a pillar or 
monument. B. adj. Of the nature of a monolith 
1850. Hence Momoltthal (ran), Monoli*thic 
adjs. formed of a single block of stone; con- 
sisting of or relating to monoliths. 
Monologist (m^np-lfidjist). 1625. [f. Gr. 
povbkoyot (see Monologue) 4 -ist.] fi. 
One who repeats the same word. a. One who 
soliloquises ; also, one who monopolizes the 
conversation 1711. So Mono'logice v. intr \ to 
talk in monologue. 

Monologue (,mp*nJlpg\ sb. 1668. [a. F. 

monologue , ‘ one that loues to heare himselfe 
talke’ (Cotgr.), ad. Gr. povbkoyot speaking 
alone. See -logue.] i. * A scene in which a 
person of the drama speaks by himself' (J.) ; 
contrasted with chorus and dialogue. Also, in 
mod. use. a dramatic composition for a single 
performer. b. gen. Literary composition of 
this nature 1668. a. Talk or discourse of the 
nature of a soliloquy 1859. 

s. The m. in Hamlet 1879. b. He also gives you 
an account of himself, .in m. Drydsn. So Mono- 
lo*gic. *al «*. Mo'nologue v. intr. Mo-nolog-nist, 
also -loguelst, one wno talks or performs in m. 
Mo’nologuize v. to monologise. 

Mouology (mjnp lddgi). 1608. fad. Gr. 
povokoyta.] fa. A monologue, b. The habit 
of monologizing. 

'b. Coleridge persisted in m. through his whole life 
Dk Quincry. 

Monomachy (m^npm&ki). 158a. 
or ad. L. monomachia (also used), a 
pbvot 4 pa pageaB <u to fight.] A single 
combat ; a duel. So Moncrnmchist, one who 
fights in single combat. Du Quincey. 
Monomania (nvasmfi’nU). 1803. [a. 

mod.L. monomania , f. Gr. pbvot 4 fiat ua 
Mania.] Insanity on one subject only. 

b. I call It quite my m.. It is *uch a subject of mine 
Dickens. Hence Monomamiac si. one who suffer* 
from m. j also adj. Mo : nomani*acal a. 
Monomark (mpn*majk). 1935. [£. Mono- 
4 Mark jA 1 ] One of a system of registered 
marks (letters and figures) identifying articles, 
goods, addresses, etc. 

Monometallic (mpmmijtieiik), a. 1877. 
[f. Mono- 4 Metallic, after bimetallic, ) 
Pertaining to, involving, or using a standard of 
currency based upon one metal. Hence Mono- 
metalliam, the m. system or standard of cur- 
rency. Monoxne'tailistt one who advocates 
monometallism. 

Monometer (m/ftymAoA 1847. fa. L., a. 
Gr. povbptrpot, f. pbvot Mono- 4 pirpov.] 
Pros. A line consisting of one metre. 
Monometric (mpiiomelrik), a, 1837. ff 
Gr. pbvot Mono- + pirpov Metre + -ic. ] 
CVyy/. - Isometric 3. 

Monomial (m/n<?u'mial). 1706. [irreg. f. 
Mono- after binomial.] Alg, (An expression) 
consisting of one term only. 

Monomorphous (mpn^mpufas), a, 1839. 
ff. Gr. povos Mono- 4 n°f><ph form 4 -ous.] 
Having only one form throughout develop- 
ment So Monomo’rphlc a. 2880. 
Monomyary (mpnomri'&ri), a, and sb. 
1835. ff. mod.L. Monomyaria ii. pb (f. Gr. 
fdtvot Mono- 4 five muscle) 4 -ahy 1 .] A. 
adj. Delonging to the group Monomyaria of 
bivalves, having only one adductor muscle. 
B. sb. A bivalve of this group 184a. So Mono* 
my&'rian a. and sb. 1837. 

Mononomlal (mpn0n<fr*ini£l), a . and sb. 
1844. A more correct form of Monomial. 
Monophthong (nyn/fjyq). 1620. [ad. 
Gr. povoipBoyyot adj., f. pivot MONO- 4 
$B6y 70s sound.] A single vowel sound. 
Moaophtho'ng&l a. consisting of a m. Mono- 
phthongize v . trans. to convert into a m. 

Monophysite (m^ryfisrit), sb. (a.) 1698. 
[ad. ecd. L. Monophysita , a. eccl. Gr. Move 
tpvffirrjt, f. pbvot Mono- 4 <pvoit nature; see 
-ITK 1 2.] Bccl. Hist. A heretic who believes 
that there is only one nature in the person of 
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Jesus Christ Hence Monophysitic, -al a. 
pertaining to the Monophysite* or their heresy. 
Mono*physitlam. 

Monoplane (nyneplrin). 1910. [f. Mono- 
4 Plane *£.*] An aeroplane having one 
plane. 

Monopode (m^vn^pjud). 1816. [ad. L. 

monopodiuSf a. Gr. *povanb&iot ■» povovovs 
^-wo8-), f. p6vot MONO- 4 vovt foot.] x. A 
creature having only one foot ; spec . one of a 
race of men fabled to have only one foot, with 
which they shaded themselves from the heat 
of the sun (see Pliny Nat. Hist. Vib ii). a. ~ 
Monopodium 1890. 

|] Monopodium (mpnop<?n'dl£m). 1875* 
Lmod.L., f. as prec.J Bot. A single axis which 
extends at the apex, producing in succession 
lateral structures beneath it. Monopo'dial a. 

Monopolism (mj?np‘p£liz'm). 1881. [f. 

Monopoly 4 -ism.J The system of mono- 
polies. 

Monopolist (mjJnp*p£list). i 6 ot. [f. as 
prec. 4 - 1 ST.] One who monopolizes or 
possesses a monopoly ; one who favours mono- 
poly. 

trans/. The monopolists of political power Bright. 
Hence Monopolistic a. 

Monopolize (mjfiy’pjririz), v. 1C11. [f. as 

prec. + -ize.J x. trans. To get into one’s 
hands the whole stock of (a commodity); to 
gain or hold exclusive possession of (.i trade) ; 
to engioss. a. transf. and fig. To obtain ex- 
clusive possession or control of 1628. 

a. This fellow, Ha«» lc, is monopolising your niece 
Dickens. Hence Monopoliza’tion 1727. Mo- 
no*polizer 1629. 

Monopoly (m£np*p< 71 i). 1534. [ad. late L. 
monopohum , a. Gr. povorrlckiov t f. pbvot 
Mono- 4 irovAf F k to sell.] x. Exclusive posses- 
sion of the trade in some commodity. a. An 
exclusive privilege (conferred by the sovereign 
or the state) of selling some commodity or trad- 
ing with a particular place or country 1596. 3. 
transf. and fig. Exclusive poss< ssion, control, 
or exercise of something 1643. 4. A tiling which 
is the subject of a monopoly 1838. 5. A trad- 

ing company that has a monopoly 1871. C. 
at t rib ., as m. price , etc. 1625. 

*. Suffer not thies ryche men to bye vp all, ••and 
with tkeyr inonopolye to Icepe the matket alone as 
please them 1551. a The ni. of the right to print the 
Bible in England is still possessed by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and her Majesty's printer 


for England 1875. 3. 

or.. wrong Freeman. 4. 
was made a Crown m. G. L)i 


[ge, and her Majesty s printer 
Neither side has a m. of right 


The culture.. of tobacco 
urp. 

|| Monopteros (m^np pterps). Also t-on. 
1706. [subst. use of late L. monopteros adj. 
(Vitruvius), a. Gr. *povbvrtpot having one 
wing, f. pivo t Mono- 4 trrepbv wing, j Arch. 
A temple consistingof a single circle of columns 
supporting a roof. Hence Mono’pteral a. 
1823. 

Monoptote (mpm^ittmt). 1612. [ad. late 
L. monop lotus , a. late Gr., f. Gr. pbvot + 
nrosrbt falling, cogn. w. vrwoit case, f, mW«u' 
to fall] A noun occurring in a single oblique 
case (as L. astu). 

Monorbine (mfnorcin), a . Also monor- 
rhine. 1890. [f. mod.l^ Monorhma, f. Gr. 

ptvos 4 piv- t pis nose.] Zool. Having a single 
nas.il passage ; belonging to the group Mono - 
rhina of vertebrates, comprising the lampreys 
and hags. Also Momorhinal, Mo-norhinoua 
adjs. 

Monorime, -rhyme (mp-noraim). 1731. 
fa. F. monorime, f. Gr. pbvot Mono- 4 rime 
Rime, Rhyme.] A. sb. A poetical composi- 
tion or passage in which all the lines have 
the same rime. b. pi. Lines forming a * tirade ’ 
with one rime. B. adj . Having a single rime 
1833. 

Monostich (nrynMtik). 1577. [ad. 

late L. monostichum , a, Gr. povltanyor adj. 
neut, (. pbvot Mono- 4 orixos row, line, or 
verse. ] Pros. A poem or epigram consisting 
of but one metrical line, 

Man ost r ophlc (mpmwtr^ fik), a. (and sk) 
1671. [ad. Gr. povoarpof ve6t, i. povbtrrpofot 
adj., f. pbvot Mono- 4 tnpoipij recurring 
metrical scheme, Strophe.] Pros. Consisting 


monotony 

of repetitions of one and the same strophi* 
arrangement ; sb. pi. monos trophic verses. 
Monosyllabic «. 18*4. 

[ad. mod.L. monosyllabicus , L late L. mono- 
syllabus — Gr. povocvkka&ot adj., f. pbvot 
Mono - 4 ovkkafi$ syllable.] x. Of a words 
Consistingof one syllable x8a8. a. Consi ting 
of monosyllables or of a monosyllable 1824. 3. 
Of a person 3 U tiering only monosyllables 1870. 

a The Chinese, and other m. tongues 1894. Throw- 
ing out a m. hint to his cattle Quo. Eliot. So 
tMonosylla’bic&l a. 1686-1778, *ly ado. 
MonosyUabism (ippnesid&bi^m). 1804. 
[f. F. monosyllahe 4 -ism.] Addiction to the 
use of monosyllables ; the quality of bring 
monosyllabic. 

Monosyllable (m?n**rl&bT). 1533. [ad. 
late L. mon osy / lab us after Syllable.] A. sb. 
A word of one syllable. B. adj. ~ Mono- 
syllabic a. 1, a. 1 are. 1589. 

Phr. To speak f answer , etc.) in monosyllables* to 
speak with intentional curtness t to answer little but 
‘ yes ' of 1 no 

liMonotessaron (m^mJte'fcir^n). 1831. [roed. 
L., L (erron. after diatessaron) Gr. pbvot single 
+ rlaaap«t four.] » Diatessaron 3. 
Monothalamic (mpi^&lse'mik), a. 1870. 
f f. as next 4 -IC.] Bot. Of a fruit : Foimed 
from one pistil 01 flower. 

Monothalamotis (mpng^lftmos), a. 1816. 

[ f. Gr. pbvot MONO- 4 Bakapot (see THALA- 
MUS) + -ous. ] Bot. and Zool. Having only one 
chamber; unilocular: as the chambered shells 
of foraminiferous and gasteropodous molluscs. 

Monotheism m). 1660. [f. Gr. 

puvot + Bfbt 4 -ism.] The doctrine tli;U 
there is only one God. So Mo*notbelst, an 
adherent of m. Mo notheistic, -al a. Hoso* 
thei stically adv, 

Monothelete 1850 Theol. 

A more correct form of MoNOTHLLITE. So 
Mo nothele’tian a., etc. 

Monothelism (xn^i^-jjlliz’m). rare. 1685. 
[f. next 4 -ism.] - Monotiielitism. 
Monothelite late ME. 

[ad. med.L. monothehta , ad. late Gr. povo- 
BekijTTjs, f. Gr. pbvot 4 Btkrjriftj agent-11, f. 
Biktiv to will. Cf. F. monothilite.] A .sb. An 
adherent of the 7th c. heretical sect which 
maintained that Christ has only one will. B. 
adj. Of or pertaining to the Monothel tes or 
their doctrine 1619. Hence Monotheistic a. 
Moao'thelitism. 

Monotint (mp-iutt in t). 1886. [f. Mono- 4 
Tint.] Representation in a single colour; 
also, a picture in only one colour. Chiefly in 
phr. in m. 

Monotone (mpuiri^un). 1644. Tad. mod.L. 
monotonus , a. late Gr., f. Gr. pivot + rbvot 
1 Tone. The sb, use is Eng. only.] A .adj.-* 
Monotonous a. 1 (rarely 2) 17C9. 

As lulling as ihe m. waves Kinglakk. 

B. sb. x. The utterance of a number of suc- 
cessive syllables without change of tone 1644. 
a. Sameness of style in writ mg; something 
1 composed in such a style 1871. 3. fig. A 

monotonous continuance or recurrence ofi 
something x8^6. 

1. irons/. Tolling, tolling, tolling In that am filed 
m. Poo. Henoe Mo ‘no tone v. to leciie. ring, speak 
in one unvaried tone. Monotcnic, -al a. relating 
to or uttered in a in. ) *ty adv. Mono tonist, one 
who speaks monotonously ) one who harps on one 
subject $ one who loves monotony. 

Monotonous (m^nf-tdnas), a. 1778. 

Gr. povotovo r (see prec.) 4 -ous.] t. ■ 
sound or utterance: Having liale or no varia- 
lion in tone or cadence, b. Produeing but one 
tone or note; as the drum, etc. 1811. ». 

transf. and fig. Lacking in variety { wearisome 
through continued sameness 1791. 

a. The a smoothness of Byron's versification 
Macaulay. Dull straight streets of ni. houses Caw 
Hence Mono*tonoua-ly adv^ *uems. 

Monotony 1706. [£. late Gr. 

povorovia , f. povbrovon MONOTONE a.) The 
quality of bring monotonous, x. Sameness of 
tone or pitch ; want of variety in cadence or 
inflexion; occas. qvm\-concr a monotone 
2724. a. transf. and fig. Wearisome sameness 
of effect ; lack of interesting variety 
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MON OTREMATA 

a. At sea* everythin* that breaks the m. of the sar- 
rounding expanse, attract* attention W. Irving. 

j) Moootremata (njpnotrr-mit&), sb.pl. 1833. 
[mod.L., neat. pi. of monotrematus adj., f. Gr. 

Mono- + rp?jiar-, T pnjpa perk) ration, 
hole, f. Tpo- root of rerpalvuv to perforate. j 
Zoo l. The lowest Order of Mammalia, having 
•only one opening or vent for the genital. 


spiny ant-eaters. Hence Monotre-mafoua a, 
Mo'sotreme a. and sb. 1835. 

Monotriglyph (mpuotrnigUf), a ,1706. 

fad. late L. monotnglyphos, a. Gr., L fj&vot 
MONO- + rpiyKwpos TRIGLYPH.] Arch. 
Having only one triglyph in the space over an 
intercolumniation, as the entablature in the 
Doric order. 

Monotype (mpiurtoip). 188a. [f. Mono- 
+ Type.] i. A print from a metal plate on which 
a picture is painted. Also, the process of pro- 
ducing such prints. a. Name given by the 
inventor, Tolbert Lanslon, to a composing* 
machine which first casts, and then sets up the 
type by means of a perforated paper roll which 
has been previously produced on another part 
of the machine, (Cl. Linotype, Monoune.) 

l&onotyplc (iqpnoti-pik), a. 1874. [f. mod. 
L. monotypus (f. Gr. ftovot + rviros) + -IC.] 
Having or containing only one type or repre- 
sentative. So Mono'typous a. 1856. 
Monoxide (mpnp*ksntd). 1869. [£. Mono- 
a + Oxide . 1 Chem, An oxide containing one 
equivalent of oxygen. 

Monoxy-, monox-. 1863. [f. Mono- a + 
Oxy(gen).] Chem. Comb, form, expressing 
the presence in a compound of one equivalent 
of oxygen. 

fl Monoxylon (nynp 'ksilpn). PI. -la. Also 
in mod.Gr. form tmonoxylo. 1555. [a. Gr. 

jiovbfvKoy, ncut. of /sovofvKot ; see next.] A 
canoe or boat made from one piece of timber. 
Also Mono*xyl(e. 

MonoxyloilS (mpiyksilns), a. 1863. [f. 

L. monoxy lus (a. Gr., f. fi&yos + £v\ov wood, 
timber) + -ous, ] Made out of a single piece 
of wood ; also, using one piece of wood to 
make a boat or coffin, etc bo Monoxy'llc cu 

Monroeiam (m#nr0n*iz’m). 1896. [f. James 
Monroe, president of the U.S. 1817-1825.] 
The * Monroe doctrine ' (see Doctrine). So 
M onroe*iat, a supporter of this. 
n Monaei gneur (mofis^nydr). PI. mes- 
•eigneura (mfSfnyttr). 1600. [F., f. man my 

+ seigneur lord. ] 1. A French title given to 

persons of eminence, esp. to princes, cardinals, 
archbishops, and bishops. Abbrev. M:;r. 
tThe title conferred since tne time of Louis XIV 
upon the Dauphin of Franee. 1610. ta. Used 
for MONStGNOR -1660. 

I] Monsieur {may if, mayo). 150a [F., 

orig. two words, mot 1 my, sieur lord.] t. The 
title of courtesy prefixed to the name, surname, 
or nobiliary title of a Frenchman ; now — Eng. 

( Mr.', except that It is aLo applied to any title 
of rank. In English often used in speaking of 
Europeans other than Frenchmen. Abbrev. 

M. (the forms Mont., Afonf. are not now in 

use in France). See also the pi. Messieurs. 
151a. a. Used ( a ) in speaking to or of a 
Frenchman ; (b) in literal renderings of French 
speech 1588. a- Hist. A title of the second 
son or next younger brother of the King of 
France 157a. 4. A Frenchman generally. 

Now rare or Obs. 1500. 

s. transf. Mounsiettr Cobweb, good Moanrier get 
your weapons in yoor hand Shake 4. Now I would 
pray oar Monsieur* To thinke an English Courtier 
may be wise. And neuer see the Louure Shake 
Hence tMoflalaurahip 1579-1^73. 

tyMonmxgnor, -ore ( mpnsi-nyjfr, -xsyjPrt\ 

PI. ttonalgnorl (-nyjPr 1). 1635. fit Mon - 

signore (shortened -signor), formea after F. 
Monseiqnsur 1 see signor.] An honorific 
title bestowed upon prelates, offioars of the 
Papal aourt and household, etc. 

Monsoon 1384. [a. early mod. 

Du. monseoen, nteym, a. Pg. moupSo, perh. a. 
Arab, mousing lit season, hence monsoon, f. 
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wasama to mark.] 1. A seasonal wind pre- 
vailing in southern Asia, blowing approximate- 
ly from the south-west in summer ( wet or rain v 
m.), and in winter from the north-east {dry m.). 
b« The rainy season which accompanies the 
south-west monsoon 1747. a. transf Any 
wind which has periodic alternations. Cl. 
Trade-wind. 1691. 

Monster (mp*itsiax),sA ME. [a. OF .mon- 
tire, ad. L. monstrum ; orig. a divine portent or 
warning, f. mature to warn. ] A. sb. 1 1. A pro- 
digy, a marvel -1710. a. A malformed animal 
or plant; a misshapen birth, an abortion. 
CL Monstrosity. ME 3. An imaginary 
animal, either partly brute and partly human, 
or compounded of elements from two or more 
animal forms ; e. g. the centaur, sphinx, mino- 
taur, wyvem. late ME. 4. A person of in- 
human cruelty or wickedness ; a monstrous 
example of (some particular vice) 1556. 5. 

An animal of huge size ; lienee, anything of 
vast proportions 1530. i 

a. 7 he prince-. keep favourite dwarfs. The Em* 
per or and Empress have two of these l.ttle Monsters 
Laov M. W. Montagu. Jpg. The non-Christian 
reiigions are nut to the wise man mere monsters 
M. Arnold. s. transf. Youl draw A faultless 
M. which the world neVe saw 1689. 4. These mon 

liters of inhumanity Addison. 5. I condempne thee 
to be *xxviii- veres a m. in y* see J533. 

B. adj. Of extraordinary size; gigantic, 
huge, monstrous 1839. 

The phrase * monster meeting ' was due to me 
F. Rogers (c 1849). 

Mo-nster, v. rare. 1605. [f. prec. &b.] 1. 
trams . To make a monster of. a. To exhibit 
as a monster, or as something wonderful 1607. 

s. Lear u i. 993. a. 1 had rather haue one scratch 
my Head i* th r Sun,, .then idly sit To hear* my 
Nothings monster 'd bnaxs. 

Monstrance (mpnstrans). ME. [a. OF. 
monstrance, ad. mecLL. monstrantia, L L. 
monstrantem , monstrare ; see -ance.] +1. 
Demonstration, proof. ME. only. a. R. C. Ck. 
a. An open or transparent vessel of gold or 
silver in which the host is exposed X506. b. 
A receptacle for the exhibition of relics 15*2. 
So fMonatral, tMonstrant, tMo*nstre sbs. (in 
sense 2). 

Monstrosity (rnpnstip-sTti). 1555. [ad. 
late L. monstrositas , £. mores trosus Monstrous; 
see -ITT. ] 1 . An abnormality of growth ; corner. 
a part or organ that is such; also occas. — 
Monster sb. a. a. — Monster sb. 3. 1643. 
8. The condition or fact of being monstrous 
1656. Also transf. and Jig. 

a. fig. The Multitude.. confused together, make 
but one great beast, and a m. more prodigious then 
Hydra Sis T. Bhownk, 

Monstrous (mp*nstr»), a. 1460. [ad. OF. 
monstreux , - tereux , ad. late L. monstrosus, f. L. 
monstrum ; see -ous.] +1. Deviating from 
the natural order; unnatural -1 73d, 9 . Ab- 
normally formed ; malformed 1597. 8- Having 

the nature or appearance of a monster (see 
Monster sb. 3) 154a b. Abounding in mon- 
sters. poet. 1637. 4. Of unnaturally huge 

dimensions ; gigantic, enormous 150a 5. Out- 
rageously wrong or absurd 1573. 6. Atrocious, 

horrible 156a +7. As an exclam. — ' astound- 
ing ' -1693. t8. As a colloo. or affected in- 

tensive -1825. b. quasi -at*/. • Mighty * Now 
rare or Obs. 1587. 

x. An At heist, s man in my opinion tn. Lyly. Mora 
m. Tales have oft amus'd the Vulgar *701. a. A man in 
shape, Immane, and monsterous. Chapmak, a. Their 
m. Idol Dx For. b. Where thou, .under the whelming 
tide Visit's! the bottom of the m. world Milt. 4. In 
bulk as huge As whom the Fables name of m. site, 
Titaniaa, . . Briarios . .or that Sea-beast Leviathan 
Milt. 5, Wilt thou tell a m, lie I Shaks. d. Thou 
m. slanderer of hesuen and earth Shaks. 7. O m. 1 
eleuen Buckrom men grownc out of two] Shaks. 
8. A tn. favourite of George's 178a. b. Snob a m. 
shocking dresser Miss Burnsy. Hence MO*U» 


atroua-ly ado- -neaa. So +Mo*nstraoua, late 
ME.-it« 7 ; fmonatruo'alty, fMomatruous-ly 
t-xiess. 

Mont, obs, f. Mount. 
g Momtagnard (moftwn y or). 1879. [F., & 
montagne ; see Mountain and -ARD.1 Misi , 
A member of the Mountain (sense 5). 

Moota(i)g])e v obs. ff. Mountain. 

H Mon tafia 1840. [Sp., moun- 

tain.] In Spanish- American countries i A 


MONTH 

forest of considerable extent ; spec, the name of 
the part of Peru east of the Andes. 

Montane (mp’ntKtn), a* 1863. [ad. L. mon- 
tanus , f. mons MOUNT iJ. 1 ]* MOUNTAIN lI.a,U 

Montanism (n^ntiniz'm). 1597. [C Mon- 
tanus (see below) + -ism.] The tenets of a 
heretical Christian sect, founded in Phrygia by 
Mon lan us in the and century. 

Montanos claimed for himself and two female 
associates prophetic inspiration. The tenets of the 
sect were millenarian and severely ascetic. So 
Mo’ntanist, a believer in M. 1449: as adt. ■ 
Montani’Stic, f-al a. of or relating to M. Mo n* 
tajlize v. iutr. to follow the doctrines of the 
Mpntantsts. 

fMontanL rare . Also montanto. 1598. 
Ta. F. montant 1 an upright blow, or thrust* 
(Cotgr.).J A 'downright* blow or thrust 
Merry W. II. iii. 27. 

Montant, early form of Muntin. 

II Montbretk (nyntbr/JiA). 1899. [mod.L., 
after A. F. E. Coquebert de Month ret, a French 
botanist (1780-1801).] A genus of indaceous 
plants , bearing bright orange-coloured Bowers; 
a plant of this genus. 

Monte (mp-nU). Also mODty. 1850. [a. 
Sp. monte mountain ; heap of cards left after 
each player has hia share.] A Spanish game of 
chance, played with a pack of forty-five cards. 

Three-card m., a game of Mexican origin, played 
wiih three caids only, of which one is usu. a court* 
card. 

Monteith (m^ntf>). Also fmontelgb, 
t-dff, -etb. 1683. [Named, according to 
Anthony Wood, after a certain ‘ Monsieur 
Monteigh'.] Antiq . A punch-bowl with a 
scalloped brim, also used for cooling and 
carrying glasses. 

Montem (nyntem). Obs. exc. Hist. 1743. 
[From L. ad montem , * to the Hill ‘.] A festi- 
val (orig. annual, later triennial) formerly cele- 
brated by the scholars of Eton, who went in 
fancy costumes to ' Salt Hill a mound near 
Slough, and there collected monev from the 
bystanders, to support at King's College, Cam- 
bridge, the senior colleger of the school. 

II Montero (mpnte® to). Also montera, etc. 
16 1 1. [Sp. montera, {. montero hunter, lib 
* mountaineer ’, f. monte ; see Mount sb . 1 J A 
Spanish hunter’s cap with a spherical crown 
and a flap. Also m. cap. 

Montgolfier (mpntgp lfiar ; Fr. mofigelfyr). 
1764. [Named after the brothers J. M. and 
) . E. Montgolfier of Annonay, France, its inven- 
tors.] A balloon raised by heated air instead 
of gas ; a fire-balloon. (In full M. balloon.) 

Montb (mtm)>). [Com. TcuLs OE. mJna 9 
masc. s — OTeut, *nueno^-, related to *mknon- 
Moon sb. In the i6-i7th c. the spelling 
mo net h was almost universal.] A measure of 
time corresponding to the period of revolution 
of the moon. 1. Any one ol the twelve portions 
into which the conventional year is divided. 
More explicitly calendar m. fl. Astr. n. (In 
full Lunar m.) The period in which the moon 
makes a complete revolution relatively to some 
point, either fixed or movable OE. b. Solar 
tn. : the twelfth part of the solar year ; the 
time occupied by the sun in passing through 
one of the signs of the zodiac OE. 3. A space 
of time, either (a) extending from any day to 
the corresponding day of the next calendar 
month (cnlled * a calendar month ’), or (b) con- 
taining a8 days (often miscalled a 'lunar 
month') OE. b. Used as an indefinite 
measure of time, esp. in pi., a long while 160s. 
1 * 4 * pi. — Menses -1694. 

a. $u Usually the term denotes the synodical 
month, Le, the period from one new moon to the next, 
the length of which is eg days, is hours, 44 minutes, 
»-7 seconds. The other kinds of lunar month (the 
lengths of which are all between sr end a8 days) are 
the anomalistic, sidereal, tropical, and nodical 
months t see those adjs. N.E.D. j. A m. in law is 
tn*» or twenty-eight days, unless otherwise 


expressed Blackstohk. The Word * Month ’ to 


Month, unless wor ds ba 

Lunar Month to bn intended Act *3*04 Viet. c. «l 
b. ' Dead ’, be answnrad. ' Whsdt 1 ^Months bad? 
MannotTH. 

Phrases. Af. by es.t in \ 

after m.\ each bl as a sequel to the preceding < 

« fuggestion of continuityk From ahiu 
contlnuousiy from one m. to the next. M. if Sum 


n. M. 
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days (colloq.) : an indefinite period. This day m. t 
at a time a m. after the day indicated. 

Monthly (miriijili), a. and sb . 157a. [f. 

Month + -ly 1 .] A. adj. 1. Done or recur- 
ring once a month or every month 1647. b. -« 
Menstrual a. a. x6ia. a. Pertaining to a 
month ; payable every month 1572. 3. Con- 

tinued for a month. Now rare, 1589. 

1. The m. parcel from London Lytton, a. A m. 
salary 1643. 3 * Minutes toyes are montlilie woes 

Greene. 

Spec collocations . tm. mind » Month's mind ; m. 
nurse, one who attends a woman during the first 
month after child-birth 1 m. rose (tree), the Indian 
or China rose, supposed to flower every month. 

B. sb. 1. pi, *= Menses (vulgar), 187a. a. 
A magazine, etc. published once a month 1856. 

Monthly (mo nj»li), a*iv, 1533. [-ly 2 .] 
Once a month ; in each or every month ; month 
by month. 

Month's mind. 1466. I. Eccl. The com- 
memoration of a deceased person by the cele- 
bration of masses, etc., on a day one month 
from the date of his death, a. An inclination, 
a fancy, a liking. Also (rarely) To be in a 
month's mind , to have a strong expectation. 
O s. eve. dial, 1580. 

Monticle (mp*niik v l). 1490. [ad. F. monti- 
cule ; see next.] A small mountain or hill. 
Monticule (mfntikittl). 1799. [a. F., ad. 
late L. monticulus, dim. of monti mo ns moun- 
tain ; see -cule.] i. - Monticle. b. spec, 
A small conical mound produced by a volcanic 
eruption 1833. a. Anat. and Zool, A minute 
eminence (on an animal, etc.) 1874. 

|| Monton (rop-ntpn). 1858. [Sp., — * heap *, 
f. monte Mount j^. 1 ] Mining. A heap of ore ; 
a batch under the process of amalgamation. 
Montross, obs. f. Matross. 

Monture (m/*ntifii). 1831. [a. F., f. mon- 
ter to MOUNT ; see -URE.] A mounting or 
setting ; the manner in which anything is set 
or mounted. 

Monture: see Mounturc. 

Monument (m/'nitfment), sb, ME. [ad. L. 
monu -, monimentum, f. monere to remind ; see 
-MENT.] +1. A sepulchre, place of sepulture 
-1658. a. A written document, record ; a 
legal instrument. (Occas. confused with muni- 
ment.) 1440. +b. A piece of information given 

in writing -1650. 3. An indication, evidence, 

or token (of some fact). Now rare. 1605. -fb. 
A mark, indication ; a portent -1657. c. U.S. 
I*aw. Any object fixed permanently in the soil 
and used as a means of ascertaining the loca- 
tion of a tract or a boundary 1828. 4. Any- 

thing that by its survival commemorates a per- 
son, action, period, or event 1530. b. An 
enduring evidence or example 1675. 5. A 

structure, edifice, or erection intended to com- 
memorate a notable person, action, or event 
160a. b. A structure of stone or other material 
erected over the grave or in church, etc., in 
memory of the dead 1588. fc. A carved 
figure, effigy Shark. 

1. In that dim M. where Tybalt lies Shaks. a. 
This discourse . .1 have transcribed from the original, 
and put it among the monuments in the end of the 
book 1700. 3. b. Tam. SAr. in. ii. 97. 4. b. It may 

be considered as a m. of the taste and skill of the 
authors Hazlitt. 5. The Af. j a Doric column ao? 
feet high in the City of London, built to commemorate 
the great fire of London 1666. b. Honours shall 
gather round his m. Junius Lett. c. You are no 
Maiden but a m. Shaks. Hence Mo*n«xment v. 
irons, to cause to be perpetually remembered; to 
record on, or furnish with, a m. (nonce-uses) 1606. 

Monumental (ro/nitf me a. 1601, 

[ad. late L. monumentalise f. L. monu men turn ; : 
see prec. and -al.] i. Pertaining to a monu- j 
ment, or to monuments in general 1604. 9. 1 

Serving as a monument, or fas a memento 
i6ox. 3. Like a monument 1606. 4. transf 

Of literary works, etc.: Massive and perma- 
nent. Also, loosely , vast, stupendous. 1658. 5. 
Historically prominent ; remaining conspicuous 

* stress’d with a Load of M. Clay I Pore. a. Hee 
hath giuen her his monumentall Ring Shaks. 3. 
Pine, or m. Oake Milt. 4. His m. obtuseness Gao. 
Eliot. A truly m. work 1804- 5. That gallery of m. 
men Swinburne. Hence Monumentally adv. by 
way of a monument 1 an a m. degree. 

-raony, suffix, occurring only in sbs. adopt- 


ed from Latin ; repr. L. - mania in acrimony, 
ceremony, etc., and L. -s non turn in matrimony, 
parsimony, etc. 

Moo (m£), v. 1549. [Echoic.] intr. Of a 
cow, etc. : To low. Of a person : To make 
the sound ' moo Hence Moo sb. 1789. 

Moo, obs. f. Mo, more. 

Mooch, mouch (ra&tj), v. Now slang and 
dial . 1460. [perh. ult. from the same source 

as MiCHB v ., q. v.] + 1. intr. ? To pretend 

poverty, a. To play truant 162a. 8. intr. To 

loaf, skulk, or hnng about ; to slouch along 1851. 
4. trans. To pilfer, steal 1862. Hence Mooch, 
mouch sb, (e*p. on the m .), Moo'cher, mou'< 
cher. 

Mood 1 (mfld). [Com. Teut. : OE. mdd 
neut. : — OTeut. +mddo-, f. pre-Teut. root *»>$- 
: me : me (m Gr. fta-Ttveiy to seek, in Doric Gr. 
fjLunrdai to seek after).] tx. Mind, heart, 
thought, feeling -late ME. ta. spec. Courage, 
anger 1600. 8. A frame of mind or state of 

feelings OE. b. pi. Fits of variable or un- 
accountable temper 1859. 

a. Who, in my moode, I stab'd vnto the heart 
Shaks. 3. Fortune is merry, And in this m. will pue 
vs any thing Shaks. Phr. In a m. (Jor something), 
in the m. (to do something) disposed. 

Mood 2 (mud). 1569. [vnr. of Mode, 
assoc, w. prec.] 1. Logic , Any one of the 
classes into which each of the four figures of 
valid categorical syllogisms is subdivided with 
reference to the quality and quantity of the 
constituent propositions. a. Gram . Any one 
of the groups of forms in the conjugation of a 
verb which serve to indicate the function in 
which the verb is used ; i. c. whether it ex- 
presses a predication, a command, a wish, or 
the like ; that quality of a verb which depends 
on the question to which of these groups its 
form belongs 1573. 3. Mus. ta. «= Mode 7. 

-178a. tb. = Mode i b. -1844. 

3. b. Anon they move In perfect Phalanx to the 
Dorian m. Of Flutre and soft Recorders Milt. 
tranf. That strain 1 heard was of a higher m. Milt. 

Mooder, oba. f. Mother sb.i 

Moody (m« di), a. [OE. tnbdig, f. *modo- 
Mood 1 .] tx. Brave, bold, proud, high- 
spirited -1755. ta. Proud, haughty ; head- 
strong, stubborn, wilful -1460. *f-3. Angry, 

wrathful -1697. 4. Subject to moods ; ill- 

humoured, gloomy, sullen, melancholy 1593. 
b. Applied to humour, thought, action, etc. 
1593. c. Expressive of ill humour 1596. 

3. Angry Jove, .the m. sire Dkydkn. 4. The lews, 
a headstrong, m., murmuring race Dkydkn. b. M. 
Madness laughing wild Gray. c. Maiestie might 
newer yet endure The m. Frontier of a seruant brow 
Shaks. Hence Moo'dily adv. Moo’dlaess. 

Mool l;a(h, obs. fir. Mullah. 

|| Moolvee (mfl'lvi). 1635, [Urdo mulvT , a. 
Arab., prop, an adj., judicial, but used as sb.. 
** mauld Mullah, of which it is a denv.] A 
Mohammedan doctor of the law; in India, a 
complimentary terra among Mohammedans 
for a teacher of Arabic, or any learned man. 

Moon (mtfn), sb. [Com. Tent.: OE. mdna 
wk. masc. : — OTeut *mxnon-, usu. taken to 
lx; f. root *»*/- to measure.] x. The satellite 
of the earth ; a secondary planet, whose ligbt f 
derived from the sun, is reflected to the earth, 
and serves to dispel the darkness of the night, 
b. Since the disappearance of OE. grammatical 
genders, the moon has been treated as femi- 
nine ; in poetry it is sometimes, after classical 
example, identified with various goddesses. 9. 
The moon as visible during one (lunar) month, 
spoken of as a distinct object from that of 
another mouth. Similarly, with qualifying 
words : The moon as shining at a particular 
time or place, etc. See also Full moon, New 
moon, etc. OE. 3. With reC to the moon's 
position above the earth, etc.; often qugsi- 
personified ME. 4. An appearance in the 4 ky 
resembling a moon OE. 3. A figure or repre- 
sentation of the moon, either crescent-shaped 
or circular; a moon-shaped marking, orna- 
ment, or vessel, late ME. 0 . The satellite of 
a planet 1665. 7. poet. — Moonlight, late 

ME. 8. The period from one new moon to 
the next; a lunation, lunar month; eon. a 
month, late ME. t9« The m, a. Alch. Silver, 
b. Her, Argent. -x65i. tio. - Lunb a. -1642. 


b. To vexe and wane.. As dooth the (hire whyto 
mone Chaucer. The minde of men chaungeth aa the 
mono Hawks. Mean m. (Aatr.)i an imaginary m., 
supposed to move uniformly in the ecliptic, completing 
its circuit in the same time as the actual m. Calendar, 
ecclesiastical nu : an imaginary m. used in determin- 
ing the date of Easter. Provb. To believe that the 
tn. is made of green cheese 1 to believe an absurdity. 
Minion of the tn. = Moon-man i. a. Phr. There is a 
(no) nr. *» the m. is visible (not visible) at the time and 
in the place referred to. The old tn. in the new moon's 
arms (or lap) : the appearance of the m. during the 
first quarter in which the dark portion of the orb is 
made more or less luminous by earth-light. 3. Tis 
like the howling of Irish Wolues against a the Moons 
Shaks. While over head the M. Sits Arbitress Milt. 
He was a mere child in the world, but he didn't cry 
for tbc m. Dickens. Phr. To shoot the m. (slang) t 
to make a moonlight flitting. 4. John iv. ii. 18a. 

5. Precious oils In hollow'd moons of gems Tennyson. 

6 . And other Suns.. With thir attendant Moons Milt. 

7. White in the in. the long road lies A. E. Housman. 

& This is the in. of roses, The lovely and flower ful 
time Henley. 

attrib. and Comb. : m. -blink, a temporary evening 
blindness caused by sleeping in the moonshine in 
tropical climates f -bow, a lunar rainbow ; -culmi- 
nating///. a., applied to such stars (used in calcu- 
lating longitude) as culminate with the m. and are 
near its parallel of declination 1 -daisy, the ox-eye 
daisy. Chrysanthemum Leucar* them urn ; -dog, a 
dog tnat bays the m. ; -glade U.S.. the track made 
by moonlight on water ; -madness, lunacy I -month, 
a lunar month; -rainbow, a lunar rainbow; -tre- 
foil, Medicago arbors a. 

Moon (mfin), v. 1601. [f. prec.] x. a» 
trans. To expose to the rays of the moon. b. 
intr. To shine ns a moon ; to move as a satel- 
lite. a. intr. To move or look listlessly or 
aimlessly about, along , around, etc., as if moon- 
struck. colloq . 1848. b. trans. To pass away 
(the time) in a listless manner 1876. 3. To 

hunt by moonlight 1898. 

x. rr/L The huge man. not sunning, but mooning 
himself — apricaiing himself in the occasional moon- 
beams De Quincey, a. 1 mooned up and down the 
High-street T. Hughes. 

Moo-nbeam. 1590. A ray of moonlight. 

Moo-n-blind, a. 1668. r. Of hordes: 
Suffering from moon-eye. ta. ftg. Purblind 
-1757. 8- buffering from blindness brought on 

by sleeping exposed to the moon's rays 1830. 
lienee Moo*n-blindness. 

Moo-n-calL 1565. tx- An abortive shape- 
less fleshy mass in the womb; a false con- 
ception (regarded as produced by the in- 
fluence of the moon) -1658. tx A misshapen 

birth. Obs. or arch. 1610. c. A congenital 

idiot ; a bom fool 1020. a. A mooning, 

absent-minded person 1613. 

Moo*n-dlaL x686. A dial for showing the 
hours of the night by the moon. 

Mooned (ni£nd, poet. sniPned), ppl. a. 
1550. tx. Lunatic. Cheke. 9. Crescent- 
shaped *, also, having moon-shaped markings 
1607. 3. Attended by nr a«v>eiated with the 

moon 1629. 4. Moonlit. LytTon. 

a. Th* Angelic Squadron, .sharping in m. homes 
Thir Phalanx Milt. 3. M. Asbtaroih Milt. 

Moaner (m£*nax). 1576. [f. Moon sb. or 
v. + -ER *.] tx. A kind of watch-dog -1688. 
9. One who moons about 1848. 

Moon-eye. 1607. [f„ Moon sb. -t Eye 
sb. ; in sense 1 tr. L. oat/us lunaticus (Vrge- 
tius).l x. Farriery, (Usu. pi.) An eye affected 
with Intermittent blindness (attributed to the 
moon's influence) ; also, moon-blindness. a. 
The cisco 1884. 

Moo*n-eyed, ppl. a. 1610. [f. prec. + 

-ED 1 .] i. Farriery . Affected with the disease 
of moon-eye ; moon-blind. tb. Purblind ; 
squint-eyed *1785. ta. Having eyes that sew 
well at night *1817. 3. Having round, wide- 

open eyes, as a terrified person 1790. 
Moon-fern. 1671. — Lunary sb. h. 

Moo-n-flsh. 1646. A name for various 
fishes resembling, or having parts that resem- 
ble, the moon ; e. g. the suxrash ( Orthagoriscus 
mola), the opah. 

Moo*n-flcrwer, 1787. 1. The moon- 

daisy. A tropical plant, Ipomma Bona- 

nox, that blooms at night, having large free 
grant white flowers. U.S, 

Moong, mung (m«q,meq). 1800. [Hindi 
mting."} A species of vetch, Phaseolus Mmngp, 


*N. a (pan), au (load), p (cat). ,(Fr. cb/f)- »(ev«). oa (/. eyt). t (Fr. e.n d< Tie). 1 («t). > (Piych«). ((whatt). f>(g* t). 



MOONISH 

common m India; also, its fibre, of which 
mats are made. 

Moorish (m£*nlj),0. Obs. or arch, late ME. 
[f. Moon sb. + -ish 1 .] Resembling or charac- 
teristic of the moon ; influenced by the moon ; 
changeable, fickle. 

At which time would I, being but a m. youth, 
greeue, be effeminate, changeable Shaks. 

Moonless (mw-nles), a . 1508. [ 4 -less.] 
Without a moon : not lit up by the moon. 
Moonlight (m/J'iilait'), sb. and a . late ME. 
[f. Moon sb, 4 Light jA] A. sb. 1. The light 
of the moon. ta. A moonlight landscape -1778. 
tg. «■ Moonshine 3. -1829. B. at/rib. or adj. 
Accompanied by, bathed in, moonlight ; moon- 
lit; done by moonlight 1584. 

B. bt. flit, flitting \ the removal of household goods 
by night to avoid paying rent. 

Moonlight (in«*nlait), v. 1887. [f. Moon- 
lighter. ] a. pass . To be attacked by moon- 
lighters. b. intr. To engage in moonlighting. 
Moonlighter (m/ 7 -nlaiUJ). 1 88a. [f. Moon- 
light sb. 4 -er l .] One who engages in 
moonlighting or commits a moonlighting out- 
rage. 

Moonlighting (mA'iilaitig), vbl. sb. 1881 . 
[f. as prec. + -ING 1 .] 1. The performance by 

night of an expedition, or of an illicit action, 
a. spec. In Ireland, the perpetration by night of 
outrages on tenants who incurred the hostility 
of the Land league 188a. 

Moonlit (mi/’iilit), a. 1817. [f. Moon sb. 
f Lit ppl. a.] Lit up by the moon ; flooded 
with moonlight. So Moo'n-litten a. poet. 
tMoo-n-man. 1608. I. A night-walker ; 
one who robs by night 1632. a. A gipsy 
-1700. 3. A dweller in the moon -18 17. 

Moonraker (mtf*nrfikai). 1787. [Raker.] 
1. A native of Wiltshire. (See quot.) a. Naut . 
A sail above the sky-sail 1867. 

1. Wiltshire Moon rakers. Some Wiltshire rusticks, 
..seeing the figure of the moon in a pond, attempted 
to rake U out Gross. Hence Moo'n-raking vbl. sb. 
fits pursuing vain thoughts, woolgathering. 

Moonriae. 1728. [f. Moon sb. 4 Rise sb.} 
The rise of the moon. Also. The East. 
Moo-nseed. 1739. [f. Moon sb. + Seed 
sb., after mod.L. menisprrmum.) A plant of 
the genus Menispermum (having lunate seeds). 

Moo* n set. poet. 1845. [f. Moon sb , after 
sunset.'] The setting of the moon, 
u Moonshee, munshi (md'-nf i). i6aa. 

[UrdQ munshi , a. Arab.] A native secretary 
or 1 inguage-teacher in India. 

Moonshine (md'njain). late ME. [f. Moon 
sb. 4 Shine jA] i. « Moonlight sb. 1. 
Now rare or poet. tb. transf. (joe.). A month. 
Lear I. ii. 5. a. Foolish or visionary talk, 
ideas, plans, etc. 1468. 3. Smuggled or illicit 

spirit, dial. 1785. t4- as adj. Moonlit ; (of per- 

sons) active by moonlight or at night -1831, 
a As for all this talk about Federalism, it is m. 
18H7. Moo'nshiner U.S., a distiller of m. (sense 3). 

Moonshiny (m/rnjaim), a. 160a. [f. prec. 
4 -Y*.] i. =- Moonlight a. a. White as 
moonlight 1825. 3. Of the nature of moon- 

shine ; vain, unreal 1880. 

3. Unsubstantial emptinesses and m. illusions 1864, 

f|Moonsif(t munsif (m/J-nsif). x8ia. 
[UrdQ. a. Arab, muncif just, honest.] A native 
Judge in India. 

Moonstone (m**nstiun). 163a. [f. Moon 
sb. 4 Stone sb., after L. se Unites, Gr, otXrj- 
uirrjs (?U 0 o r) Selenite, ] A translucent stone 
(a variety of feldspar) having a pearly lustre, 
used as a gem. 

Moonstruck (m£ nstridO* ppl* <*■ 1674. [f. 
Moon sb. 4 Struck.] i. Mentally affected 
or deranged (through the supposed influence 
of the moon) ; in early use » lunatic ; now, 
distracted or dazed. 9. - Moon-blind 3; 
also, made unsuitable for food, as fish, Sy 
the moon's influence 1846. 

1. And Moon struck madness, pining Atrophie Milt. 
So Moo*n-strickcn ppl. «, 

Moon wort (md'nwtut). 1578. [f. Moon sb. 
4 WotT, after med.L. lunaria,] « Lunary sb. 
Moony (mflni), a. 1586. [£ Moon sb. 

and v . 4 -Y 1 .] 1. Of or belonging to the 

moon ; like the moon j like that of the moon, 
a. Moon-shaped ; flunate ; hence, bearing a 
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crescent as an emblem or ensign ; circular 
1591. 8* Illuminated by the moon ; resembling 

moonlight 1648. 4. Given to mooning ; 

stupidly dreamy 1848. 

s. The M. Standards of proud Ottoman 1 391. 4 

Casting upon the reflection of his white neckcloth a 
pleased m. smile Thackeray. 

Moor (raOM,m5»i),j£.l [OE. m 6 r \ — OTeut. 
*mdro - ; prim, sense perh. * dead ' or barren 
land.] z. A tract of unenc losed waste ground ; 
now usu., a heath. Also, a tract of ground 
preserved for shooting. ta. A marsh -1787. 
3. dial . The soil of which moorland consists; 
peat 1596. 4. Cornwall, a. A moor or waste 

land where tin is found ; hence m.-house, -tin, 
-works. b. A quantity of ore in a particular 
part of a lode, as a * moor ’ of tin. 160a. 

x. Could you on ibis fairo Mountaiue leaue to feed, 
Ami batten on tliL Mooiei Shaks. The moors 
thrown on the market for the year hung heavily on 
hand at first 1886. 

attrib. and Comb . as in.-dike, -keeper \m. .bred adj. ; 
in. -ball, a spon^e-likc ball formed by the threads of 
a freshwater alga, Conferva ac^arropda { -band, a 
hard substratum of the soil found in mooiland, con- 
sisting of clay, iron ore, and small stones, and im- 
pervious to moisture; called also ill. -band pan; 
-coal, a friable variety of lignite ? -evil, a kind of 
dysentery in sheep and cattle ; -liag - peat-hag isee 
Pkat *) ■ -pan = Vteor-band ; -sickness = moor-evil. 

b. In names of plants : m. -berry, any plant of the 

S enus V accinium ; m. myrtle, bog myrtle, Myrita 
‘ate; -palm, any of scvcial cotton-grasses or sedges 
growing on moors, or their flower-heads; the catkin of 
the dwarf sallow; -wort, Andromeda polifolia. 

c. In names of animals \ m.-bird (esp. the grouse) ; 
m. buzzard, harrier, hawk, the marsh han ier, Cir- 
cus tentgirtosus ; m. coot, the common gallinule or 
water-hen, Galltrtula chloropus f m. game, the red 
grouse. Lagopus scot ie us ; also rmely, the black 
grouse, Tetrae tetri r ; m.-tetter, -tit, -titling, («) 
the stone-chat, Pratmcola rubicola • ( b ) the meadow- 
pipit, A ni bus fratensis. 

Moor m6»j), sb* [late ME. More, 

a. F. More, Maure, ad. L. Maurus , Gr. MriG- 
pos Possibly from some ancient N. Afr. 
vord.] x. In Ancient History, a native of 
Mauretania, a region corresponding to parts of 
Morocco and Algeria. Eater, one belonging 
to the people of mixed Beiber and Arab race, 
Mohammedan in religion, who in the 8th c. 
conquered Spain. As late as the 17th c., the 
Moors were supposed to be mostly black or 
very swarthy (though ‘ white Moors ' were 
known), and hence the word was often used 
for 1 negro a. A Mohammedan, esp. one 
living in India 1588. 

1. Ethiopia, which we nowecaule Moores, Moorens, 
or Negros 1555. 

Moor (tniisj, m5»j), jA 2 1750. [f. Moor 

v . ] An act of mooring. 

Moor (mtlBi, m<>j\ v . [late ME. 

more ; prob. repr. OE. *mArian : — WG. 
*mairdjan . The word passed into Fr. as 
amarrer.] 1. trans. To secure (a ship, boat, 
etc.) in a particular place by means of chains 
or ropes, either fastened to the shore or to 
nnchors. 9. absol. and intr. a. To anchor 
1627. b. Of a ship : To be made secure by 
means of anchors 1697. 

1. A ship may be either moored by the head, .or by 
the head and stern Falconer. a. a. Two cables ls 
the least, and foure cables the best to more by Capt. 
Smith, b. At length on Oozy ground his Gallic* m. 
Drydbm. Hence Moo*rage f the action of mooring ; 
the condition of being moored t a place for mooring 5 
also, money paid for the use of moorings 1648, 

MooT-cock. ME. [f. Moor sb. x 4 Cock 
sb . 1 i The male of the red grouse. Also occas. 
the blackcock. 

Mooreas (mn**r6s, mfl**r6sV 1611. [f. 

Moor sb . 9 4 -ess.] A female Moor. 
Moor-fowl. 1506. [f. Moor jA* + Fowl..] 
x. Se, The red grouse, l.agopus scoticus. a. 
South Carolina. The ruffed grouse 1791. 
Moo*r-hen. ME. [f. Moor sb . 1 4 Hen.] 
1. The Water-hen, Gallinula chloropus. a. 
The female of the red grouse, Lagopus scoticus. 
Mooring (raas-riq, mfls'rig), vbl. sb. late 
ME. [f. Moor v. 4 -ing ».] 1, The action of 
Moor v. a. toner, (Usu. pi.) The rope, chain, 
etc. by which a floating object is made fast; 
also the object to which it is moored 1744. 8* 
pi. The place where a vessel can bo moored 
1758, 4, at t rib., as tm-mast (for an airship). 
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a. fig. The tempest which had driven him from his 
domestic m. was followed by a fitful calm >854. 

Moorish fmQe-riJ, m6«*rij), a. x late ME. 
[f. Moor jA* 4 -ish *.] +i. Of soil ; Boggy, 
swampy -1820. tb. Of water: Such as is 
found in bogs -1640. a. Of or pertaiuing to a 
moor ; abounding in moors or moorland ; hav- 
ing the characteristic* of a moor 1546. 3. 

Growing on moors 1612. 
a. M. Skiddaw and far-sweeping Saddleback Ruskin. 
Moorish fm0»-rij, tn6»*rif), a* late ME. 
[f. Moor sb* 4 -ish L] i. Of or pertaining to 
the Moors. a. Mohammedan. Now only 
colloq. in Southern India and Ceylon. 1613 
x. The greateKt peculiarity in the M. architecture 
is the hon>e-shoe arch. (Cf. Moresque.) 1797. 

Moorland (mu**jlaend, m6*u-). OE. [f. 
Moor j^. 1 + Land jAJ 1. Uncultivated 
land ; in mod. use, land abounding in heather ; 
a moor. a. at t rib. or adj. Of the nature of or 
pertaining to moorland ; inhabiting moorland 
i(> 1 2. 1 ience Moo*rlander, one who lives in a 

m. ; spec, one who lives in the Moorlands of 
Staffordshire 1646. 

Moorman * m&e-im&n). 1687. 

[ Moor sb, 1 ] 1 , One w ho lives on a moor 1790. 

9. An official who has charge of a moor. 
Moorman 2 . 1698. [f. Moor sb.* 4 Man 
^.1 = Moor sb. 9 \ in India, a Mohammedan. 
Moor-pout (muB-jpcint, mo«*j-). 1506. [f. 
Moor sb . 1 + pout; see Poult sb.\ A young 
grouse. 

f Moors, a. and sb. Anglo- 1 nd. 1767. [a. 

Du. Moorsch, Moorish. J UrdQ or Hindu- 
stan! -1840. 

Moorstone m6»*istp«n). 1600. 

[Moor zA 1 ] 1. A kind of granite found chiefly 
m Cornwall. 9 . A slab of this 1698. 

|| Mooruk (mfi*Tuk). i860. [From its cry.] 
A kind of cassowary, Casuarius Bennett i. 

|i Moory (mu«*ri), sb. 1605. [prob. native 
adj. formation from jl/^r ■ Mohammedan 
(see Moor jA 2 ).] A kind of Indian cloth. 
Moory (n>0» ri, m 5 »*ri), a. late ME. [f. 
Moor sb x 4 -Y 1 .] t. Marshy, fenny ; grow- 
ing in a marsh or fen. 9. Of, pertaining to, or 
like a moor ; abounding in heath 1794- 
x. With winged course ore Hill or moarie Dale Milt. 

Moose (m«s). 1613. [a. Narragansett 

moos.] A cervine animal native to N. America 
closely allied to, or identical with, the Euro- 
pean Elk (A Ices malchis). Also se. deer. 

attrib. and Comb., as m.-fltsh, - track , -ft ail, 
etc. : m. bird U.S., the Canada jay, Garrulus cana- 
densis | m. call, a trumpet of birch bark used by 
hunters in calling moose j m.-'wood, (a) striped 
maple, Acer Pennsylvania*™ ) (A. leal her wood ; 

m. yard, an area in which the snow is trodden down 
by moose, where they remain together in winter. 

Moot, sb. [Eaily ME. mdt, imot , lepr. OE, 
unit ncut. and remdt neuL, cogn. w. Meet v.) 
ti. gen. Meeting, encounter -1470. 9. An 

assembly of people, esp. one forming a court 
of judicature ; a meeting, also the place where 
a meeting is held. Obs. exc. Hist. OE. t3- 
I .itigation ; an Action at law ; a plea ; accusa- 
tion -1609. 1*4. Argument ; disputation ; 

talking -1676. 5. Law. The discussion of a 

hypothetical case by students at the Inns of 
Court for practice ; also, a case of this kind 
Now only at Gray's Inn. 1531. 

s. In the Anglo-Saxon moots may be discerned the 
first germs of popular government in England 1865. 
j, Am. was held last night in tha hall of Gray's-inn 
on the following question 1876. 

Corub, •. m. court, a court at which students argue 
imaginary cases for practice | m«-Stow Hist., the 
place where a m. was held. 

Moot (mtft), a. 1577. [f. attrib. use of 
Moot sb. J That can be argued ; debatable ; 
not decided, doubtful. 

M. cant, primarily, a case for discussion in a 1 moot 1 ; 
hence, a doubtful case. Those who are . . quite pre- 
pared to discuss m. and difficult points 1899. 

Moot (milt), v. [OE. mitian, f. mdt 
Moot sA] ti. *• intr. To speak, to converse 
*1644. fib. trans. To say, to utter -1585. t* 
a. intr. To argue, to plead, to discuss, esp. in 
a law case. In later use, esp. to debate an 
imaginary case of law (see Moot jA 1 5) -1659. 
tb. trans. To arrue (a point, case, eta) -1796. 
8* trams. To raise (a point, subject, etc.) for 
discussion 1685. 
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1 a* He tallies Statutes as fiercely, as If he had 
mooted seuen yeers In the Inns of Court ifieflL Hence 
Akxr table a Moo tod/// a brought forward for 
ducusMon 1 also UJt.mMoor a. Moo'ter, foes who 
discusses a m case -1897 1 ooe who proposes a ques- 
tion, etc. 1844. 

Moot, obs. f. Mote sb. and v . 

Moot halL late ME. [f. Moot sb + 
Hall.] A h ill in which a moot is held 
JLhc hall m wh ch the assizes are held at Carlisle, 
still goes by the nsme of the mote, or moot ball 1794 

Moot-hill. 1609 [f. Moots* + Hill 

r b ] Antiq A hill on which moots or assem- 
blies were held 

+Moo*t-houae. [OE. mSthAs ] - Moot 

HALL -1677 

tMoo-tman. 160 a [f Moor v. + Man 
sb ] A law student of an Inn of Court , a 
student who argues a moot case 1797. 

Mop (m/p), sb A 149 6 [Late 15th c. mappe , 
perh. ad L. mappa napkin I 1. A bundle of 
coarse yarn or cloth fastened at the end of a 
stick used in cleaning floors etc. a transf 
Applied to instruments resembling a mop 1869 
3. A thick mass (of hair, etc ) 1616. 

s Now Moll had whirl U her M with dext'rous 
Airs Swift 

attnb and Comb fu> m brush a round paint 
brush with a short thick head , -head, (a) the head 
of a m t (b) a thick head of hair resembling a m , 
also, a person having a ra. of hair 

Mop (m/p), sb * 1381. [X Mop v l ] A 

gnm ice, esp one made by a monkey Chiefly 
in mops and mows. 

fMop, sb 3 1589. [?] In whitmg-m , gur- 
nard-rn , a young whiting or gurnard Also 


fig -1758 

Mop (m/p), sb 4 dial. 1677. rperh. short 
for mop fair , a hiring fair at which the maids 
earned mops or blooms m token of the caps 
city in which they wished to engage ] A local 
name for the annual gathering at which ser- 
vants are hued , a statute fair 

Mop (m/p), v l 1567 [Perh. Imitative of 
the movement of the lips , cf. Du moppen to 
pout ) intr. To make a grimace. Chiefly in 
phr to mop and moiv 

Mop(mfp), v 2 1709 [f. Mop j* 1 ] i. 

inns To rub with a mop, to wipe with or as 
with a mop. Also with out . 9. To wipe 

sweat, tears, etc , from (the face, brow, etc.). 
Also rarely with up 1840 

1 To in the floor with (slang) said of a combatant 
in whose hands his opponent is helpless 

M up • to absorb, wipe up, with or as with a mop 1 
to absorb, get hold of (profits, etc.) ! to make an end 
of, slaughter. 

Mope (rruJup), tb. 1540 [Related to Mope 
v ] +1. A fool -1788. a One who mopes 
a gloomy, listless person 1693. 8. pi The 

motes depression of spirits 1895. 

Mope (mflup), v 1568 [?] 1. intr To be 
In a state of bewilderment , to to about or act 
aimlessly Obs. exc dial a. To be dull, de- 
jected and spiritless 159a Also quasi-/rv**j 
with arvay 1791 3, tram To make dull, de- 

jected. or melancholy Now only reft. and in 
pass 1 60a 


1 Hen in. viL 143. a. Here I sit moping all the 
live long Night Steels. 3. My father u moped to 
death for want of you both 1803. 

Mope-eyed (m^*p, 9i 1606 [f. stem 
of Mope v (see sense x) ] Purblind, short- 
sighted. 

Mopish (m/h‘pij), a, 16 91. [f. Mope v. + 
ish Given to moping; causing moping; 
detected Hence Mo*pieh-ly adv., -ness 1598 
Moplah (m/ pi a). Anglo- 1 nd. 1787 [a. 

Malayftlam mappila J One of the Mohamme- 
dan inhabitants of Malabar, descended from 
Moors and Arabs who have settled on* that 
coast, and married Malabar women. 

Mopoke (mJopjak), marepark (m 5 ® i- 
pfiwk) 1827. [Imitative of the birds note.) 
Name m New Zealand of an owl, the Spilo- 
glaux novx-Mcalandtm, in Tasmania of the 
night tar, Podargus cuvtert, and in Australia 
of various birds. Also, the note of the bird. 
Moppet (m/ptt). i6ox. ff. late ME. mop(p 
baby, rag doll + -et.] x An endearing terra 
fora baby, a girl etc. ; a darling. Also a gaily 
dressed woman (contempt.), fa. A rag dou 
[rare) 1755 


Moppy (inrpt), a. X795. [L Mop si.* + 
-Y *.] Resembling (as thick as) a mop 
fMops. 1565 [Cf. Moppet.] A term of 
endearment for a young girl -1654. 

Mopstick (m/'pstik) 1710 [f. Mop sbA 

+ Stick.] The handle of a mop 
Mopus* (m^n'p^s). Obs. exc. dial 1700. [f 
Mope sb . J A mope; a dull stupid person. 
Mo pus 2 . slang. 1769 Usu. in pL Money. 
Mopy (mJu*pO» a. 1897. [t. Mope v. + 
-Y 1 | Given to or causing moping 
Moquette (m/ket). 1769 (mocketto). 

[ a. b moquette , corruption of mocade Mocka- 
IX) (liatz -Darm ) | A fabric with a velvety 
pile, used for carpeting and upholstery 
|| Mora 1 (m$»’il) 1569. [L. mora delay.] 

1. Sc Law Negligent delay. ia. A delay 
(/are) -1677. 8 (PL morse \ A unit of metrical 

tune equal to a short syllable 1839. 

II Mora &, raorra (m/ rfi). 1706 [It. mora , 
origin unkn j A popular game in Italy m 
which one player guesses the number of fingers 
held up simultaneously by another player 
A si m lar game in China (Cf. Love sb. 9 ) 
||Mora 3 (m 5 * ri). PI mores. 1838 [a.Gr 
n 6 pa t f. fio/-, pep- to divide ] Gr Hist One 
of the (orig six) divisions of which the Spartan 
army consisted. 

II Mora * (m 5 **ra). 1806 [Shortened from 

Tupi mottatmga, f. moira tree + tinga white.] 
A lofty tree. Mora excelsa , found m British 
Guiana and Trinidad. 

Moraine (mfirfi n). 1789. [a F ] An 

accumulation of dfibris from the mountains 
earned down and deposited by a glacier. 

Lateral, terminal m. a deposit at the side or at ths 
end of a glacier respectively Medial m , a deposit 
between two conjoining glaciers b. In rock-garden 
ing, a raised border or ridge of stones, etc. on which 
plants are grown Moral nal, MoraTnic ad/s. 
Moral (m/rfil), sb late MR [SubsL use of 
Moral a . , but also mfl by lato L morale 
neut sing , moralia neut pL, F moral, morale 
(see Morale) ] 1. pi (earlier istng.) Used as 
tr. L. Moralia pi as the title of writings by St 
Gregory the Great, Plutarch, Seneca, etc 9. 
The moral teaching (of a fable, an occurrence , 
etc ) , also in phr to point a m. 1500 b 
That part of a fable, etc., which points the 
moral meaning 1560. +c. Meaning, import 

-1841 t8- A symbolical figure -1599* Ik 

Vulgarly confused with model. Counterpart, 
double. Chiefly in the very m of. . 1757. 4. 
=* Morality 4 b Obs exc Hist. 1578. +5 

(A person s) moral principles or practice 
-1820 || b. The condition (of troops, etc ) as 

to discipline and confidence [Fr , pi onounced 
(moral) ] 1883 6 . pi In early use . t(A per- 

son g) moral qualities or endowments Now, 
Moral habits or conduct; also spec., sexual 
conduct 16x3. 7, pL Moral science ; ethics. 

Chiefly construed as sing Now rare. 1651. 
8. slang. A moral certainty 1861. 

a lo point a nu, or adorn a tale Johnson. C. Tam. 
Shr iv iv 70 x Hen V, ul vl 40. b. He ’s the 
very m (as tneola women cjl it) of Sir John 1850. 

6 The morals of Sedley were such as, even in that 
age gave great scandal Macaulay. 7 In morale the 
action is judged by the intention Swenbuenb. 

Moral (m/ r&l), a. ME. [ad. L. moralts 
(Cicero, De Palo 1L i, rendering Gr. 

Ethic «), f mor- t mas custom (pi. mores man 
ners, morals, character) , see -al.] x. Of or 
pertaining to character or disposition ; of or 
pertaining to the distinction between right and 
wrong, or good and evil, in relation to actions, 
volitions or character ; ethical, b. Of know- 
ledge, opinions, judgements, etc. : Relating to 
the nature and application of the distinction 
between right and wrong xcoo. e. Moral 
sense : the power of apprehending the difference 
between right and wrong esp when viewed as 
an innate faculty of the human mind So at. 
faculty 1699 d Of feelings : Arising from 
the contemplation of an action, character, etc., 
as good or bad 1768 e. Of ooneepts or terms 
Involving ethical praise or blame 1845 a. 
Concerned with virtue and vice, or the rules of 
right conduct, as a subject of Study, late ME. 
8* fa. Of a writer, etc. : That enunciates 
moral precepts -1749. b. Of a Mierary, pic- 


torial, or dramatic work 1 That deals with the 
ruling of conduct ; that conveys amoral 1 also* 
fallegorical, emblematical, late ME. e. Of a 
literary work t Good in moral effect 167s 4. 

Moral law the body of requirements in con- 
formity to which virtuous action consists ; one 
of these requirements. Opp. to * positive * or 
1 instituted laws, late ME. 5. Of rights, 
obligations, etc. : Founded on the moral law. 
Opp. to legal. 1690 6. n. Of actions : Subject 

to the moral law ; having the property of being 
right or wrong 1594 b. Of an agent, etc. : 
Capable of moral action 1736 7, Pertaining 

to or operating on the character or conduct of 
human beings, acting through or upon the 
moral sense 1597 b. Applied to the indirect 
effect of some action or event (e g. a victory or 
defeat) in producing confidence or discourage* 
ment, and the like 1835 8. Of, pertaining to, 

or concerned with the morals (of a person or n 
community) 1794 9. Of persons, etc. : Con- 

forming to the rules of morality ; morally good 
1638 b. Virtuous with regard to sexual con- 
duct 1803 c. Of a tale etc. 1 Not ribald or 
vicious late ME. io. Used to designate that 
kind of probable evidence which rests on a 
knowledge of character and of the general 
tendencies of human nature ; often more 
loosely applied to all evidence which is merely 
probable 1646 

s M t » rtue tr L virtue moraUs, Gr i/rrij 
( Aristotle), (an) excellence of character or disposition, 
as dist from intellectual virtue (ape-rtf StaxovTuni). 
M. virtue is occas. restricted to such virtues as may 
be attained with on t the aid of religion, b. A correct 
m. judgment Gao. Eliot a. M. philosophy the 
part of philosophy which treats of the virtues and 
vices, the criteria of right and wrongf the formation 
of virtuous character, and the like , ethical philosophy, 
ethics. Formerly used more widely, including 
psychology and metaphysics. So, in recent use, m. 
science At Cambridge, etc. m sciences is used 
as a comprehensive name for all that is now com 
monly understood by 4 philosophy * Also attnb , as 
in m sciences tripos M theology the practical 
part of ethics treated as a branch of theology 1 ths 
part of theological learning which is concerned with 
cases of conscience. 3. A. O m. Gower this boke I 
directe To the Chaucks. b. Moral play (Obs eve. 
Hut ) «* Morality 4 b 4. The m. law must be the 
law of the perfect man H Spbkcxr 3. The sense of 
m. responsibility in connexion with the use of capital 
MoaLEY 6 b. Every creature possessing mind is a 
m. agent 1868 7 1 wonder that thou goest about 

to apply a morall medicine to a mortifying mischiefs 
Shaks There is now very little m. hold which ths 
latter (the clergy] possess Cobbett. The moral-force 
men and the physical force men 1851. M courage \ 
courage to encounter odium, disapproval, or contempt, 
rather than depart from what is right 1 dist from 
physical courage, b M victory a defeat or an m 
decisive result claimed as a victory 00 account of its 
moral effects. 8L The m. interests of society 1B4& a 
A m., sensible, and well bred man Cowraa. is Ib 
Matters of Faith, an exceeding great Probability is 
called a m Certainty Watts. 

Phr. M son re or interpretation orig interpreta- 
tion of events recorded m Holy Scripture as typical of 
something in ths life of ths Christian soul; thence 
truujf applied to the moral of a fable, etc 
Moral (m/*rfil), v* rare 1600 [f prec ] 
- Moralize v. 


f| Morale (m 5 riT ; as Fr. moral). 1759. [F. # 
fem. of moral adj , see Moral a ] 1 Mo- 

rality, morals * moral principles or practice ; 
moral teaching 1812 , moral aspect 1834. 9 * 

Moral condition, conduct, behaviour; esp. 
with regard to confidence, discipline, etc. Saul 
of a body of troops, etc 1831. 
a The mo rale of the troops is excellent 187a 


MoraHm (m/Tilic’m). 1828. f L Moral 
+ -ism.] x. Addiction to r raliang; (with 
//.) an act of moralizing n. The practice of 
a natural system of morality | morality not 
spiritualised 1850. 

Moralist (m/T&list). 1691. [f. Moral + 
nrr.] x. One who practises morality s A 
teacher of morals , a moral philosopher 1639 
3. A merely moral man. (CL MoRAUSM a ) 
1849. 

s. And many a holy text around she s trew s, That 
inch (he rustic m. to die Ghay. moraXTStlc a. 


Morality (m&r»*ITti). lateME. [a.F .mora- 
HU, ad. L. moralitas Vmoralit ; see MORAL a. 
and -rnr.] +1. Knowledge of moral science, 
late ME. only a. pi Moral qualities or en- 
dowments late ME 3. Moral discourse or 


m (man), u (pass), an (b*d), v (cat). § (Fr. ch/f). 9 (ev#r). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. esn d*vie> i (•£). i (Psych*). 9 (what), /(gat). 
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Instruction ; amoral exhortation* Now chiefly 
in disparaging sense, moralizing, late ME. 
fb. Moral sense or Interpretation (see Moral 
a.) ; also, the moral (of a fable, etc*) -1603; 
t4* A literary or artistic production inculcating 
a moral lesson ; a moralising commentary ; a 
moral allegory -16119. b. Hist . Name lor the 
species of drama (popular in the x6th c.) in 
which some moral or spiritual lesson was in- 
culcated, and in which the chief characters 
were personifications of abstract qualities 1765, 
5. Moral science 1449. b. pi. Points of ethics, 
moral principles or rules 1605. c, A particular 
system of morals 1680. d. Ethical aspect (of 
a question) 1869. 8. The quality or fact of 

being moral 159a. 7. Moral conduct ; usu. 

good moral conduct 1609. b. A mock-title for 
one who assumes airs of virtue 167a. 

x. Of moraliree he [tc. Seneca] was the flour Chaucer. 
a. A saint ; . iu her moralities Byron. 3. Quaint monk, 
ish moralitiesand scriptural quotations 1877. 5, 1 am 
bold to think, that m. is capable of demonstration, as 
well as rrmthematicks Locks, c. The m ; of the Gospel 
had a direct influence upon the politics of the age 
F kkbman. 6 . Instances . . of genius and m. united in 
a lawyer, .are distinguished by their singularity 
Junius Lett, 7. We do not look in great cities for 
our best in. Jan* Austkm. 

Moralize (mp-rabiz), v. 1450. [a. F. 

moraliser , nd. late L. moralizare, f. mora/is ; 
see Moral a. and -ize.] 1. trans. To inter- 
pret morally or symbolically; to point the 
moral of; to make (an event, etc.) the subject 
of moral reflection. fa. Of an event : To ex- 
emplify the moral of (a fable, etc.) -t6xx. + b - 
To supply fa poem) with a moral -1754. 3. 

mtr. To indulge in moral reflection; to found 
a moral (an or upon an event, etc.) 1525. fc. 
trans. To change the condition or aspect of (a 
person or thing) by moral discourse or reflec- 
tion. Const, into , out of. 1723. 4. To make 
moral ; to affect the moral quality of (actions, 
feelings) 1592. 5. To improve the morals of 

1633. 

*. But what said Iaques? Did he not m. this spec- 
tacle? Sit aks. a. I spejke one ly to she we how it doth 
m. this Prouerbe, Ibat where the Body is, the Engles 
will Resort 1601. 3. No one can nx. better after a 

misfortune has taken pluco W Irving. b. To m. 
Affliction into Use 1732. 4. Good and b.«l Stars 

m. not our Actions Sir T. Brown k. t To M. the 
Snge 1723. Hence Moralizatlon, Bfo*ralizer. 
Mo ralizlngly adv. 

Morally (mp-rXli), culv. late ME. [f. 
Moral a, +-ly 2 .] ti. In a moral sense 
-1509. a. In respect of moral conduct; from 
the point of view of ethics ; with reference to 
moral responsibility 1449. a. Virtuously 1540. 
4. On grounds of moral evidence; according 
to the normal human judgement, or to reason 
and probability (cf. V*rtuatat xb) 1615. 

a. A government is m. bound to keep itself in exist- 
ence Kingsley. 3. To live m. Drydf.n. a It being 
m. sure, that the Earl of Essex would put himself in 
their way Clarendon. 

Morass (m6rae*s). 1655. Now literary exc. 
in the West Indies (pron. mp'ros). [a. Du. 
moeras , a. (ult.) OF. mare sc, mantis ; see 
Marisil] A wet swampy tract, a bog, marsh ; 
occas boggy land. 

at/rib. and Comb. % as m. ore, bog iron ore | m.- 
weed West ftut n the aquatic plant horn wort, Cerato* 
phyllum demersum. Hence Moramsy «. 

Morat (xn 5 »*r&t). 1807. [ad. med.L. 

mar a turn, f. L. morns mulberry; see -ate L j 
Antig, A drink made of honey and flavoured 
with mulberries. 

Moration (mor/l*fan). rare. 1650. [ad. L. 
morat ianem, moron'. j Delay, tarrying. 

U Moratorium (mprfit( 5 »*ridm). 1875. [mod. 
L., neut. of late L. moratorius, t morari.] 
Law. A legal authorization to a debtor to post- 
pone payment for a certain time. So Mo*ra> 
tonr a. authorizing delay In payment 
Moravian (m 5 rf‘vtfn)» sbX and a . 1 1577* 
[C. med.L» Moravia Moray (ad. Gael. Muir- 
edbh) + -AN,] Am sb. An inhabitant of Moray, 
in Scotland. S. adj. Of or pertaining to Moray 
x 897 . 

Moravian (m 5 rf**vifin), sb.* and a* 1616. 
[t Moravia (med.L., L Morava the river 
March), part of the Austro-Hungarian empire, 
Ger. Mdhrm 1 see -an.] A. sb. s- An in- 
habitant of Moravia. GIBBON, a. A member 


of a Protestant sect, founded in Saxony by 
emigrants from Moravia, and bolding Hussite 
doctrines 1746, B. adj. x. Of or pertaining to 
Moravia 1616. a. Of or belonging to the sect 
of the Moravians 1745. Hence Mor&'Vianiaia. 
Moray mar*-)* U.S. 2604. [a. 

Pg.- moreia : — L, mursena,] Any tropical 
species of eel of the family la urrmian. 

Morbid (m/Jubid), a. X656. [ad. L. mor~ 
bidus , f. morbus disease, f. root of mori to die.] 
x. Of the nature of or indicative of disease; 
also, tmorbific. fb. Of persons or animals, 
their parts, etc. : Diseased, unhealthy -1846. 
a. Of mind, ideas, etc. : U n wholesome, sickly. 
Hence of persons : Given to morbid feelings or 
fancies. 1834. 

1. Ofm. hue hi* features Thomson, b. M. anatomy : 
the anatomy of diseased organs or structures, a The 
m. German fancies which proved so fatal to Carlyle 
Rusk in. Hence Mo'rbld-ly adv n -ness 1668. 

|| Morbldezza (nyrbide’tsa). 1624. [It., f. 
morbido morbid,] Pa in ting. Life-like ddicacy 
in flesh-tints. 

Morbidity (mpibi’dlti). 1721. [f. Morbid 
a, + -ITY.] x. The quality or condition of 
being morbid ; a morbid state or symptom ; 
pi. morbid characteristics, a. Med, Prevalence 
of disease ; the sick rate in a district 1882, 
Morbific (infibi a fik),£. 1652. [ad. F. mor- 
bi pique or mcxLL. m or bi ficus, f. morbus ; see 
-Fic .1 Causing disease. Hb. Occas. misused 
for : Caused by disease 1658. So +Morbi*flcal 
a. 1620-1694. M orb i*flc ally adv, 

Morbilloua fmpibi-las),*. 1775. [ad. med. 
L. rnorbillosus , 1. tnorbillus, dim. of L. morbus, ] 
Path . Of or pertaining to measles. 

|J Morbleu (morbid). 1664. [Fr. • a perver- 
sion of mort Dicu God’s death.] A comic 
oath , usu. attributed to French speakers. 
tMorbO*8e, a. 1691. [ad. L. morbosus , £. 
morbus ; see -ose.] Proceeding from disease, 
causing disease, unhealthy -1765. Hence 
tMorbo*sity 1646-1689. So ThioTbous a. 
16^1-1684. 

||Morbus (m^ubtfs). L., — disease, as in 
Cholera m , 

||Morceau (morstf). 1751. [F. ; see Morsel 
A short literary or musical piece. 
|]Morcellement fm^rs^lmafl). 1848. [Fr., 
f. morccler to break in pieces, f. OF. morcel 
Morsel : see -ment.] Division (spec, of land 
or property) into small portions. 

Mordacious (mpid/i-Jas), cu Now rare . 
1650. [f. L. tncrdac-i -ax (f. mordere to bite) 

+ -ious.] x. Biting; given to biting 1777. 
+a. Of substances : Pungent, caustic -1684. 
3. Of sarcasm, etc. : Biting, keen 1650. 
Hence Mord&'cionsly adv . 

Mordacity QnFrdse'sfti). x6or. [ad. F. 

mordaciti , ad. L. mordacitas ; see prec. and 
-itv.] x. Propensity to biting 1677. 2. 

1 Biting ’ or mordant quality, 
a. He ieastath, but without mordacitie c 1630, 

Mordant (m^idfint), sb- late M E. [a. OF., 
srubst. use of mordant adj. ; see next.] tz« An 
instrument that bites or holds fostt e.g. a tag 
of metal at the end of the pendant of a girdle 
-1500. a. Dyeing. A substance used for fixing 
colouring matters on stufls 1791. b. Gilding. 
An adhesi ve compound for fixing gold-leaf 1825. 
3, Etching. The fluid used to * bue in ’ the lines 
on the plate 1878. 

Mordant (mJud&nt), a. 1474. [a. F. mor- 
dant, pres. pple. of mordrt to bite : — pop. L. 
*mordtre (*• mass. L. morttire}.] Biting. x. 
Of sarcasm (hence of speakers, etc.): Caustic, 
incisive, a. Corrosive* Now rare. x6ox. 3* 
That causes pain or smart. Of pain: acute, 
burning. 184c 4. Serving to fix colouring 

matter or goM 4 eaf 2825. Hence MoTdancy, 
sarcastic forces indriveness 1656. 

Mordant (m^idAnt), v. 1836. [t Mor- 
dant sbJ] Dyeing. To impregnate with a mor- 
dant 

Mordent (m^id£nt). Also mordente 

(znfjdemt*). 1806. [a. G. mordent , or ad. It 
mordente, pr. pple. of mordtrt to bita .1 Mux. 
A grace consistiagin the rapid altenmtksi of a 
note with the one immediately below it Also 
applied to other graces* ' 


fMcrdicant, eu 1597. [ad. L. mordfu 
cantem , mordicare, f. mordere to bite.] Biting, 
sharp, pungent -183^. Hence •fMoTdlcancy, 
m. quality ; also, a biting Irritation 1693,-9. 
fMordica-tion. late ME. [ad, L. mordi- 
cationem .] A biting, burning, or gnawing 

sensation or pain -1684. So fMordleattve a., 
biting, sharp, pungent, late ME.-1634. 
fMordiahee-n. Anglo- Ind. 1508. [a. Fg. 
mordexim, a. Marathi motfachf.j Cholera 
-1787. 

More, sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial. [OE. more , 
moru wk. fcm. -OTeut. *murh 6 n-P A root; 
a tree-stump; ffig. * root origin. *fb. A plant. 
Spenser. 

More a. (sb*) and adv. [The adj. 

is Com. Teut. : OE. mdra : — OTeut. *maieon-, 
f. +maizadv. t which is represented by OE. mb. 
The use of the neut. adj. as quasi -sb. and adv. 
occurs in OE., but rarely, as mb (see Mo) was 
the ordinary word in both applications.] A. 
adj. 1. Greater. a. [Modelled on the older 
use of Mo with partitive genitive.] Existing in 
greater quantity, amount, or degree ,* a greater 
quantity or amount of. late ME. a* (With sb. 
in pi.) A greater number of . . 1584; existing 
in greater numbers, more numerous (now only 
in pred. use) X565. (Not in A.V. or Shaks.) 

! 4. Additional to the quantity or number ex- 
pressed or implied ; further. Now rare exc. as 
preceded by an indef. or num. adj., e. g. any 
< more, two more, etc. ; and in arch, phrases like 
' without more ado. ME 

I x. Hit semed moche m. Then I had any Bale Reyna 
Chaucer. Lets flye to soma strong Cittadell, For our 
m. safety 1632. Phr. The tn. part, ( The) more's the 
pity. The m. fool you. a. Perchance my Lord, I 
shew m, craft then loue Shaks. x M. things are 
wrought by prayer Than this world dreams of 1 KNOT- 
son. They that be with us are m. than they ttart be 
with them R.V. 3 /Tings vL 16. 4. Oliver. .basin and 
spoon in hand, said . . Please, sir, I want gome m.' 
Dickens. 

B. absol, and quasi- sb, ti. Used absol. In 
the sense * greater ' -1646. a. Something that 
is more ; a greater quantity, amount, degree, 
etc. OE. b. Used predicatively : Something 
of greater importance or magnitude X484. 3. 

(With pi. construction.) A greater number of 
the class specified ; also, a greater number of 
persons 1629. 4. An additional quantity, 

amount, or number ME. 

s. Phr. f M. and less a persons of all conks {Mack 
v. iv. 13). Jk Where m. is meant then meets the ear 
Milt. The m. I saw of my guide the m. I liked him 
Tyndall. ox acres, rru or less (=» approximately) 
of excellent .. land 1798. b. Phr. To be m. s to count 
for m. 1 The individual withers, and the world is m. 
and m. Tennyson. 4. This Answer Proteus gave, 
nor m. he said Drvdkn. Hints haunt me ever of a 
m. beyond Clough. Phr. Of which m. anon. Now 
arch, or joe. And m, t indicating an indefinite addi- 
tion to what has been mentioned. 


C. adv. z. In a greater degree, to a greater 
extent ME. bw Forming the comparative of 
most adjs. and ad vs. of more than one syllable 
and of all of more than two syllables ME. c* 
Fonnerly prefixed pleonastically to the com- 
parative of the adj. or adv. Obs. exc. arch. 
ME. a. Phr. M. or less : in a greater or less 
degree; to a greater or less extent Hence 
with negative : (Not) at alL ME. Quali- 
fying a predicate or a predicative adjunct as 
being applicable in a greater degree thorn 
another ME. 4. Additionally, in addition, 
a. In nez., interrog., or hypothetiical contexts : 
Further, longer, again OE. h. Besides, more- 
over ME. 5. More than before adjs., advs., 
vbs., and descriptive sbs., indicates that the 
word thus qualified is inadequate to the in- 
tended meaning 1553. b. Neither m. nor lest 
than : exactly, precisely , (that) and nothing else 
1460. 8. Used coniunctionally to introduce a 
clause or sentence of the nature of an important 
addition. Now only am I. chiefly in nay «*,, 
rarely (and) m, late ME. I7. quasi-yr^, « 
Plus i. -xto 6 . 

x. The m. oe explains, them. 1 am puxxled Bxmex. 
let. b. He finds Rest m. agreeable than Motion 
Steel*, cl But Paris was to me M. love^er thou all 
the world beside Tknntmk. Phr. The m * the 
rnther, the more so C because, etc.), a. Lawyers. .that 
are m. or hm passioeate according as they ore paid 
for it A pn eo n j|. M. dsod thon olive i»34. 4 4 


Hee..mnt forth t 
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vnto him any m. Gen. viii. 12. b. He not offend thee 
with a vain* tear© nu B. Jons. 5. My much m. than 
disrespect for the Jamaica Committee Ruskin, 6. 
W« are betroatha: nay m., our manage howrc . . 
Determin’d of Shaks. Phr. M. by token 1 see Token 
sb. 7. That Number m. one 1706. 

+More, v. ME. [f. More a.] Irons . . and 
intr. To increase -1483. 

, More, var. Mohur ; obs. f. Moor. 

-more (mS»i), suffix , forming advs. of place 
(rarely of time) in the comparative degree. 
Chiefly appended to advs. having already the 
comparative ending -er, as in furthermore, etc. 
Moreen (mfirfn). 1691. [Perh. f. 
Moire, ] A stout woollen or woollen and cotton 
material either plain or watered, used for cur- 
tains. etc. 

Morel* (more'l). ME. [a. OF. morele 
(mod. F, -elle), prob. fem. of morel dark- 
coloured.] A name for kinds of Nightshade ; 
chiefly the Black Nightshade ( petty tn.). 

Morel 2 (more*l). 1611. [app. a - F- 
more lie.] A morello cherry. 

Morel 3 (more*l). 167a. [a. F. inorille ; 

etym. obscure.] An edible fungus of the genus 
Morchella, esp. M. esculent a . 

Morello (m 5 re*la). Also fa. 1648. [Etym. 
obscure. Cf. It. morello blackish.] A dark- 
coloured kind of cherry with a bitter taste. 
||More-na. [Sp., fem. of tnoreno dark-com- 
plexioned. ] A brunette. Pepys. 
fMo-reneas. late ME. [f. More«. + -ness.] 
1. The condition of being greater than another, 
late ME. only. a. Plurality -1674. 

Moreover (mtWJu'vai), adv. Now only 
literary, late ME. [f. More adv. + Over 
adv.'] ti. In the phr. And yet more crvcr «= 

' that is not all ’ -1526. a. Introducing an 
additional statement : Besides, further. (Often 
following and, occas. but.) late ME. tb. 
Governing a clause: Besides that. Haml. IT. ii. a. 

a. More ouer there was no water for the multitude 
Tindale Nunt . xx. a. 

Morepork, var. of Mopokk. 

Moresoo (more ’ska). 1551. [a. It. V lo- 
re sc o, f. Moro Moor sb 2 ; see -esque. J A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Moors ; Moorish. B. 
sb. 1. A Moor 15 77. ta. T he Moorish lan- 

guage -1678. 3. A morris-dance 1625. 

Moresque (more’sk). 1611. [a. F. Mo- 

resque, ad. It. moresco ; see prec. and -esque.] 

A. adj. Moorish in style or ornamental design . 

B. sb. X. Arabesque ornament X727. a. A 
Moorish woman 1895. 

f Moribund, v, late ME. [ad. F. morfondre, 
f. morue mucus + fondre to melt, Found i/. 2 J 
intr. and pass. Of horses, etc.: To take a 
thorough chill, to be benumbed with cold -1720. 
Hence -t-Morfound sb. 1523-1735. 
Morganatic (m^igimetik), a. 1727. 
fad. mod. L. morganaticus , evolved from the 
med.L. phrase matrimonium ad morganaticam, 
a marriage by which the wife and children, if 
any, are entitled to no share in the husband's 
possessions beyond the * morning-gift Af or- 
gana tica is prob. synonymous with morganati- 
cum Morning-gift, f. OHG. morgan ( = Morn) 
in *morgangeba. ] Epithet of a kind of mar- 
riage between a man of exalted rank and a 
woman of lower station in which it is provided 
that neither the wife nor her children shall 
share the dignities or inherit the possessions of 
her husband ; also, occas. . used of the marriage 
of a woman of superior rank to a man of inferior 
station. Hence Morgana*tically adv. 
Morgay (mfige*). Also -ghi. 1679. 
r a. Cornish morgi, f. mSr sea + ci dog. ] The 
Dog-fish, esp. the lesser spotted Dog-nsn. 

|| Morgen (morgan). 1674. [Du. and G. 
morgen, app. — * area of land that can be 
ploughed in one morning ’.] A measure of land 
in Holland and the Dutch colonies, equal to 
about two acres. Also in Prussia, Norway, 
and Denmark, a measure of land now equal to 
about two-thirds of an acre. 

Morgensbern (m^jganst 5 m). 1637. [a. 
Ger., lit ‘morning star '/J A ntiq. A club with a 
head set with spikes (cf. Morning star a). 
fMorglay. ME. [perh. a. W. mawrgUddyf 
(ora cogn. form), f. manor great + WaAfy/swora. 


Cf. Claymore.] The sword belonging to Sir 
Bevis ; hence, a sword (1583-1647). 

|| Morgue * (mj&g, morgi. 1599. [Fr.; origin 
unkn.] A haughty demeanour, haughty 
superiority, pride. 

An amiable family, and with nothing at all of the 
English morgue M. Askold. 

|| Morgue 2 (m/?jg, morg). i8ai. [Fr.] Name 
of a building in Paris, in which the bodies of per- 
sons found dead are exposed for identification. 
Hence (esp. in U.S.), any building used for the 
same purpose. 

+Mo*rian. 1500. [Early mod.E. Morten, 
a. OF. Aforien, f. More , Moor sb, 2 \ see -ian.J 
A. adj. Moorish ; hence, black, dark -1597. B. 
sb. A Moor, blackamoor, negro -1657. 
Moribund (mpfibond). 1791. [ad. L. 
tnoribundus, f. mori to die.] A. adj. At the 
point of death ; in a dying state. B. sb. A 
dying person 1835. 

A. Jig : The wail ofam. world Carlyle. Hence 
Morlbu*ndity. 

Morice, obs. f. Morris sb . 1 and v. 
Morigerate (morrdgSrA), a . rare. 1533 

[ad. late L. morigeratus , morigerari ; sec next.] 
Complying, obedient. So Morigera’tion, 
obedience, compliance 1605. 

Morigerous (morrdgSras), a. 1600. [f. 

L. morigerus (f. mor-, mos custom, humour + 
gerere; after phr. moretn gercre to humour a 
person) + -OUS.] Obedient, compliant, sub- 
missive. Const, to. 

Morillon 1 (mori’lan). 1664. [n. F., re- 

lated to morel dark-coloured: see Morel 1 .] 
A variety of vine ; also, its fruit. 

Morillon 2 (mori-bn). 1678. [a. F.] The 
female or young of the Golden-Eye ( Cla/rgula 
glaucion), 

Morin (moo-rin). 1837. [a. F. morine, 

f. L. moms (in rood.L. name of a genus for- 
merly including the fustic-tree); see -in. 1 ] 
Chem. A yellow colouring matter obtained from 
fustic. 

Morindin (morrndin). 1848. [f. mod.L. 

Morinda (f. L. moms mulberry-tree + Indus 
Indian), a cinchonaceous genus of plants, the 
bark of which yields red and yellow dyes + 
-IN. 1 ] Chem. A yellow crystalline colouring 
matter. 

IjMoringa (mori-rjg&). 1753. [mod.L.] 
The ben-nut tree (Ben j£. b ). 

Morion 1 (mpTian). 1554. [a. F. morion , 

Sp. morrion , or It. morione\ perh. orig. Sp., f. 
morra crown of the head.] A ntiq. A kind of 
1 helmet, without beaver or visor, worn in the 
16th and 17th c. 

The soldiers of the guard With imisqiiet, pike, and 
m. Scott. 

Morion 2 (mp-rian). 1748. [a. F.. a. corrnpt 
L. morion (for mormonon). J Min. Black 
smoky quartz. 

Monaco (mori ‘sktf). 1550. [a. Sp. Morisco, 
f. A/oro Moor sb . 2 Cf. Moresco.] . A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Moors ; Moorish. B. 
sb. 1, A Moor, esp . one of the Moors in Spain 
155a a. Arabesque ornament 1737. d* A 
morris-dance 1561. tb. A morris-dancer, 
a Hen. VI, III. L 365. So + Moris k a. and sb. 
Morkin (m^ukin). [Late ME. mortkyn 
=* AF. ntortehine, altered f. OF, mortecine , ad. 
L. morticina carrion, £ mort -, mors death.] A 
beast that dies by disease or accident. 
Morling(mpuliij). Also mortling. 1448. 
[App. formed after Morkin by substituting 
-ling for -KIN.] z. Wool taken from the skin 
of a dead sheep. (Obs. exc. in schedules to 
Acts of Parliament.) Opp. to shorting. fa. 
« Morkin -1753. 

fMormal. late ME. (Chaucer), [a. OF. 
mortmal, f. mort dead + mat evil ] An inflamed 
sore, cap. on the leg -1685. 

HMonnaor (mpirnTdi). Also maormor. 
1807. [a. GaeL tnormaer, mod. mbrmhaor, app. 
f. mbr great + maor bailiff, steward.] In ancient 
Scotland, a high steward of a province. 
fMorma 1605. [a. Gr. /topfufr, a hideous 
she monster.] A hobgoblin, bugbear -1738. 
Mormon (m^iman). 1837. Tf. Mormon, 
the alleged author of • The Book of Mormon 
1 . A member of a religious body, calling itself 


* The Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-day 
Saints ', having Its head-quarters at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, U.S.A., and founded in 2830 at 
Manchester, New York, by Joseph Smith on the 
basis of supposed divine revelations contained 
in * The Book of Mormon 
The bent known feature of the sect is the practice 
of polygamy; hut this is not countenanced by the 
Book of Mormon or the law of the U.S. 

Hence MoTmondom -Mormons collectively, their 
territory, or then usages. Mo'rxnonisoi, the religious 
doctrines of the Mormons 1834. Mo*rmonlte sb. 
a M. 1833, adj. of or pertaining to the Mormons. 

Mom (m£m). [Com. Tent. : OK. morgen : — 
OTeut. *murganoz, prob. cogn. w. W. bore, 
OW. more morning, Skr. m&rlcifi ray of light.] 

I. Dawn, sunrise. Only poet. b. The east 
1642. a. The early part of the day; morn- 
ing. Now chiefly poet. OE. 3. The next morn- 
ing. Hence — Morrow 2. OE. 

x. While the still m. went out with Sandals gray 
Mil r. Phr. Northern m . : the aui ora borealis Ten- 
nyson. a. One m. I miss'd him on the custom ’d hi 1 ! 
Gray. 3. He wad be glad if I wad eat a related 
haddock . .at breakfast wi him the m. Scott. 

Mome (mf 7 rn), sb. 1494. [a. F. monte , 

f. OF. tnor/ier to hlunt (a lance), f. mome 
blunted.] Antiq. The rebated head of a tilting 
lance. 

|| Mome (mpm), a. 1844. [Fr. ; perh. f. 
Teut. root of Mourn 7;.] Dismal, dieary. 

A silence in. and drear Ayioun. 

[| Mom6 (mpsne), a. 1722. [Fr. ; pa. pple. 
of morner to blunt.] Her. Said of a lion ram- 
pant represented as having no tongue teeth, or 
daws. 

Morning (ni/Pinig), sb. (and a.) [ME. 

morwenittg, morning, f. monven MORN + -ING 1 , 
after Evening.] I. 1. Orig., the time of the 
approach or beginning of morn. In mod. use: 
The early part of the day-time, ending at noon 
or at the hour of the midday meal. b. T he 
portion of the day extending to the fashionable 
dinner time 1745. Now Obs. or arch . c. fig . 
The beginning, or early part 1595. 2. With 

qualifying adj. denoting the kind of weather, 
etc., prevailing, or the pleasure, etc., experi- 
enced during the morning, late ME. 3- 
poet. The dawn, daybreak; the light of dawn. 
Often personified. 1593. 4. A morning draught, 
taken before breakfast. Chiefly Sc. 1718. b. 
'A slight repast taken at rising* (Jam.). 
dial. 1818. 

x. The m. weares, *tis time wc were at Church 
Shaks. In the morning, appended to an hour-date, 
means between midnight and noon ; — a. m. C. In 
the m. of my victories 1595. a. In a Frosty M. 1678. 
Good m. 1 see Good a. Ill- 1. M., noon , and night 

--- all the day, incessantly. All (the) m. (Of or on) 
mornings , in ox of am. ( dial ) : habitually in the ni. 
This m.i the m. of to-day. 3. See how tne M. opes 
her golden Gates Shaks. Northern m . : the aurora 
Korea liq t8^6. 

II. attrib. (and quasi- any.) Existing, prevailing, 
or taking place in the morning 1535. b. In 
poetry, morning adj. often connotes vaguely 
the attributes possessed in the morning, or the 
fact that morning is the time referred to 159a 
c. Of things intended to be worn in the morn- 
ing 1620. 

Your loue is like a momynge cloude, & like a dew 
yt gocth early awaye Coverdale Hosea vi. 4. b. 
The m. Larke Shaks. The Schoole-boy with his. . 
shining m. face Shake. c. A loose Morning-dress 
1700. A man’s m. suit 1896. 

Comb . : m. coll, a visit paid during the * morning * 
(i.e. afternoon); m.-gun, a gun fired from the 
admiral's ship, or at a military post or camp, to 
announce day-break; -land, the East, the Orient; 
-office, morning prayer; m. prayer, (a) a prayer 
said in the m. 1 (0) the Anglican service of matins 1 
-room, a room used as a sitting-room during the 
early part of the day ; -sickness, pauses noriirring 
in the morning, one of the earlier symptoms of 
pregnancy. 

MoTning-ffift, 1597. Antip. A mod. 
rendering of OE. morgengtfu or Its equivalents 
— a gift made by the husband to the wife on 
the morning after the consummation of the 
marriage. 

Morning-glory. 1836. [f. Morning + 
Glory sb , J An American convolvulaceous 
plant, fpomaea purpurea ; also applied to other 
species of Ipomaea, and allied plants. 
Morning star. 1535. z. - Lucifer x. 
Also gen. a star or planet that Is visible in the 


m (man), a (pass), ou (loud), v (cirt). f (Fr. chsf). 2 (ever), oi (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what), f (gbt). 



MORNING-TIDE 

morning, b. fig. Applied (after Rev. xxil. z6) 
to Christ ; also* to any person who is regarded 
as the precursor of a figurative * dawn 1567. 

a. Anita. — MORGENSTKRN 1684. 

1. The bright morning Star, Dayes harbinger Milt. 

b. John Wickliffe, the morning star of the Refor- 
mation 173a. 

Mcming-tide. Now poet. 1530, [f. 

Morning + Tide.] The morning, or early 
part of the day. 

Morning - watch. 1535 (Coverdale). [f. 
Morning + Watch jM i. The last of 
the (three or four) watches into which the night 
was divided by the Jews and Romans. 3. 
Naut. The watch between 4 and 8 am.; the 
men on duty at that time 1840. 

Mo -m ward (8, adv. poet. rare. 1850. [f. 

Morn + -ward(s.] Towards the morning ; 
eastward. 

||Moro (mJ-r*). 1886. [Sp., — Moor sb 2 ] 
A Mohammedan Malay of the southern Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Moroccan (m 5 yk&n), a. and sb. x86o. 
ff. next + -AN.J Of or pertaining to (an in- 
habitant of) Morocco. 

Morocco (m6rf*ki). Formerly also Mo- 
rocco, etc. 1634. [The European name ( - 
It. Morocco, Sp. Marruecos, F. Maroc) of the 
sultans te called in Arabic Mayrib-al-Aqgd * Ex- 
treme West', comprising the north-western 
part of Africa. The native form of the name 
is Marrdkesh .J I. Used attrib. in the sense 
* of or pertaining to or made in Morocco * ; as 
in M. cherry, gum, etc. 1664. *>• M. leather : 

see a. So M. hides, skins. 1716. a. (In full 
morocco-leather .) Leather made (orig. in Mo- 
rocco and the Barbary States, and now 111 
Europe) from goatskins tanned with sumac. 
Also, a leather in imitation of this, made from 
sheepskins and lambskins, etc., used chiefly in 
shoemaking. 1634. b. attrib ., as m. bindings 
181 7. 

a. French mu, an inferior Levant nu, having a 
smaller and less prominent grain. Levant m., a 
high-grade m., with a large grain, properly made 
from the skin of the Angora goat. Permian m. ( see 
Persian a. 

fMorology (moip-lSd^iV 1596. [ad. Gr. 
pajpokoyia, f. fuvpSs foolish : see -LOGY.] Fool- 
ish talking -1656. 

Moron 1913. [a. Gr. fwpbr, 

neut. of fuvpbs foolish.] A person whose intel- 
lectual development is arrested. 

Morone, incorrect var. Maroon sbX, a. 
Morose (m6r<*u*s), aX 1565. [ad. L. 
morosus peevish, etc.,f. mor-, mos manner; see 
Moral a . and -ose.] 1. Sour-tempered, 
sullen, gloomy, and unsociaL fa. Scrupulous, 
fastidious -1696. 

1. He was a mau of very ra. manners, and a very 
sowr aspect Clarendon, irons/. The m. climate A. 
L*no. a. He was a very m. interpreter 1695. Hence 
Moro*ee-ly adv., -ness 1653. 

Morose (m6r#»*s), a* rare . 1644. [ad- 

late L. morosus, f. mora delay ; see -ose.] i. 
Casuistry . Chiefly in the phr. m. delectation, the 
habit of dwelling with enjoyment on evil 
thoughts. So m. tnoughts. a. Civil Law. 
Chargeable with negligent delay 1875. 
Morosity (moqrslti). Now rare. 1534. 
[ad. F. morositi, ad. L. morositas , f. morosus ; 
see -ity.] Moroseness. 

Morosopli (m^u*r< 5 spf). 1693. [a. F. 

morosophe (Rabelais), ad. Gr. /*a ipioopot, f. 
pwpbt foolish + atxpbt wise.] ta. In Rabelais: 
A * wise fool ', jester, b* A foolish pedant 
Moroxite (morp-ksait). 1814. [a. G. Mo- 
roxit , f. Gr. fUpo^ot a kind of pipeclay ; see 
-ite 1 9 b.] Min. A crystallised form of 
apatite, found in Norway and Finland. 
Morphean (mpifPfin, mjP-iffcUi), a. 1694. 
[f. Morpheus + -an.] Of or pertaining to 
Morpheus ; sleepy, drowsy, 
fi Morpheus (m^Tfifls). late ME. [L. 5 Ovid’s 
name for the goa of dreams, the son of Sleep, 
as if a. Gr. *Mop0€i5f, r L /loptf fonn.] The 
god of dreams (or, pop., of sleep). Hence 
flrreg.) Morphe'tica. pertaining to sleep. M ME. 
D’ArBLAY. 

tMorpbew (m^xfia). late ME. [ad. med.L. 
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morphea, a. It. tnorfca ; origin unkn.] A leprous 
or scurfy eruption -*1835. Also fig. 

Morphia 1818. [mod.L., f. 

Morpheus ; see -1 a *.] Ckem. «= Morphine. 
Morphlc (ro^rfik), a. ,868. [£ Gr. 

fiofHfrt) ; see -ic.] Biol. Of or pertaining to 
form; morphological. 

Morphine (mp-jfin), sb . Also -in. 1898. 
[a. G. morphia , L Morpheus; see -ine 5 .] 
Client. The most important alkaloid narcotic 
principle of opium, largely used in medicine to 
alleviate pain. b. attrib ., as m. habit , etc. 

Ifence Mo’rphine v. trans 4 to drug with m. 
Morphinism, the effect of m. on the human sya- 
tem t the practice of injecting m. into the system. 
MoTphillist, one who takes m. to excess. 

Morphinomania (m/ofindm^mik). 1887. 
[f. prec. : see -mania,] Nosology . Uncon- 
trollable craving for morphine or opium. Hence 
Morphinomamiac, one affected with m. Also 
Morphioma'nia 1882, -maniac. 

|| Morphogenesis. 1890. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
popip-fj form + yirtcit origin.] Biol. The 
origination of morphological characters. So 
Morphogene*tic a. 1880, Morpho geny 1879. 
Morphography 1856. [f. 

Gr. + -GRAFHY.] The scientific descrip- 

tion of form ; descriptive morphology ; also, the 
phenomena which this deals with. Hence 
Morpho'grnpher. Morphogra'phic, -al a. 
Morphology (mpjfp*lddgi). 1830. [f. Gr. 
t*op<PV + -logy.] The science of form. 1. 
Biol . That branch of biology which deals with 
the form of animals and plants, and the struc- 
tures, homologies, and metamorphoses which 
govern or influence that form. 9. Philol. 
That branch of grammar which is concerned 
with inflexion and word-formation 1869. 3. 

gen. 1885. Hence Morpholo'gic, -al a. of, 
pertaining to, or derived from m.; of or per- 
taining to the history of form 1830. Morpho- 
lo'glcally adv. Morphologist 1845. 
Morphon (mjPjfpn). Also -one. PI. 
(badly formed) -ontes. 1873. [a. G. morphon 

(pi. -onten), explained by Haeckel as f. Gr. 
pop<pTj form + ov being.] Biol. A morpho- 
logical individual, element, or factor. 
Morphosis PL -ses (-sfz). 

1675. [mod-L., a Gr. i* 6 pQaMM a shaping, f. 
poptpov v to shape, f. /i opiprj.'] fx. Form, 

figure, configuration -1676. 9. Bot. The 

manner or order of development of an organ or 
organism 1857. So Morpho’tlc a. formative; 
contributory to organic structure 1876. 

Moira, var. of Mora *. 

Mortice, obs. f. Morris. I 

Morricer (mfrisoj). [f. mortice Morris 
sb . 1 + -er. 1 ] A morris-dancer. Scott. 

Morris (mpris), sbX 1500. [Subst. use of 
morys , obs. var. of Moorish a.*] 1. — Mor- 

ris-dance 151a. a. A body of morris-dancers 
1500. 3. transf and fig. X547. 4. attrib as 

m . feast , etc. m. bell, one of the small metal 
bells attached to the clothing of morris-dancers. 
1560. 

1. Footing the M. about a May pole^Sg. 3. Gulls 
in an airy mortice Gleam and vanish and gleam 
Hvnlby. 

Morris (morris), sb.% Obs. exc. Hist . 1590. 
[Corruption of merels; see Merel.] The 
game of * merels ’. Chiefly nine men's (peg) m. 
Morris (morris), sb.* 1769. [£ William 

Morris of Holyhead.] An elongated flat eel- 
like fish formerly named Leptocephalus morrisii, 
but now taken to be the immature young of the 
conger-eeL Also Anglesea m. 

Morris, monice (mpris), v. 1795. [f. 
Morris jJ. 1 ] i. intr. To dance. ta. slang. 
To decamp. Also with off. -1838. 
s. I think the Welshman must morris Cowfkr. 
Mo*rris-dance. 1458. [f. Morris jAI + 
Dance j 3 .] A grotesque dance performed by 
persons hi fancy costume, usu. representing 
characters from the Robin Hood legend. 
Hence, any similar mumming performance. 
Also, a representation of this dance* Hence 
Morris-dancer 1507* 

Morris-pike (m^Tis,paik). Obs. esc. Hist. 
1487. [t morys, obs. var. of Moorish <*.*] A 
form of pike supposed to be of Moorish origin. 


MORTAL 

Morris tube* 1884. [f. Richard Morris % 
the inventor.] A small-bore rifle barrel capable 
of being inserted in a large-bore rifle for 
shooting practice. 

Morrow (mpro*), sb. Now only literary 
and dial. [ME. morwe, mom, shortened var. 
of morwen Morn.] i. — Morn x. Morning 
x ; occas. — Good morrow x. Obs. exc. dial. 
9. The day next after the present, or any 
specified day ME. 3. trans/. and fig., esp. : 
The time immediately following a particular 
event 1586. 4. attrib . (now only Poet.), as m. 

day , (a) the next day ; (b) daybreak ME. 

s. Wei loved he by the morwe a sop in wyn Chaucer. 
a. Care not then for the morow, for the morow shall 
care for it self Coverdale Matt. vL 34. The w ., 
freq. used advb. == on the following day. 3. Let them 
sleepe on, 1111 this stormy night be gone, And th* 
eternall m. dawne Crashaw. Hence Mo'rrow V. 
intr. to dawn. 

t Mo-rrow-mass. 1440. The first mass of 
the day -163^. 

tMo-rrow-ude. ME. -= Morning-tide 

-I £20. 

Morse (m^is), sbX late ME. [a- OFj 
mors : — L. ntorsus bite, catch of a buckle. I 
The clasp or fastening of a cope. 

Morse (m£n)» sbfi 1475. [a. Lapp. 

morsa, morssa. ] The sea-horse or walrus, 
Trichechus rosmarus. 

Morse (m£is), sb.% The name of the 
American eksctxician S. F.B. Morse (1791-1872), 
the inventor (1837) of the recording telegraph, 
and of the alphabet (in which the letters are 
expressed by dots and dashes) used for sending 
messages by this instrument : used attrib., as 
in M. Code, etc. x86o; aLo ellipt. as sb. — ! M. 
telegraph '. 

Morsel (morsel), sb. ME. [a. OF. mor- 
sel (mod.F. morceau), dim. of OF. mors : — 1 -. 
morsunt bite, f. pa. ppl. stem oimordere to bite.] 
1. A bite ; a mouthful ; now, a small piece of 
food (cf. 2). b. A small meal ; a snack 1470. 
c. transf. and fig. late ME. 9. A small piece 
(of anything); a fragment ME. 

t. She eat of the Fruit, and made her Husband 

likewise to eat of iL whence it ensued that they were 
both of them by that unhappy M. subjected to the 
pains of Death 1663. C. That revenge was no un- 
pleasing m. to him_ Milt. a. A m. of territory 
Motley. “ 


(with out) ^distribute in small quantities 1855. 


OTBing, vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1552. [f. (ult.) F. amorcer to prime (a gun).] 

The acuon of priming fa gun). Also attrib., as 
m.-horn , -powder ; m.-holc, touch-hole. 
tMoTBUre. late ME. [a. F., ad. L. mor- 
sura , f. mors-, mordere to bue.] The aGtion of 
biting; a bite -1810. 

Mort sb. 1 ME. [Partly a. F. 

mart : — L. mortem ; partly a. F. mort (fem. 
morte), adj. : — pop. L. *morfum for L. mortuum 
dead.] ti* Death, slaughter -1590. 2. 

Hunting. The note sounded on a horn at the 
death of the deer 1500. b. The death, the kill 
(arch.). Kingsley. 3. The skin of a sheep 
or lamb that has died a natural death. Also 
m. skin (dial.) X495. 

a And then to sigh, as *twere The M. o' th* Deere 
Shaks. Comb. 1 xn.-doth Sc., a funeral pall { also, 
fees paid for the use of it 1 xnu safe Sc., an iron frame 
placed over a coffin or at the entrance to a grave as 
a protection against resurrectionists | tm. atone, a 
stone on which the bearers of a dead body rested the 
coffin* 

Mort, sb* local . 1530. [?] The salmon 

in its third year. 

Mort (m^it), sbfi Cant. Also mot. 1561. 
[?] a. A girl or woman , as Kinchin-, walking 
m., etc. b. A harlot, loose woman 1567. 
Mort (m£it), sbfi 1694. p dial, corruption 
of mortal used as an intensive (e.g. with deal)X\ 
A great quantity or number; a great daaL 
Usu. const, oft rarely absol. Also pi. 

Here s a m* o* merrymaking, hey? SaaamAii. 
fMort, a. late ME. [a.F.] Dead -1658. 
Mortal si. i 3 a6 (Tindale). [L 

Mortal *.] x. Mortal thing or substance, 
x Cor. xv. 53. a. One who ia mortal 1567. b. 
Used playmlly for • person '. In neg. contexts 
emphatic for • /any) one’, • (no) one . *718. 

*• what moles these mortals be I Shaks, b. 
She dared not trust such a treasure to m. Reads. 
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MORTAL 

Mortal (mortal), a. late ME. [a. OF. 
mort el, or ad. L. mortalis, f. mort-, mors.] z. 
Subject to death, destined to die. a. Causing 
death, deadly, fatal. Const, to. Now only of 
diseases, wounds, and blows, late ME. +b. 
Of a season or region : Characterised by many 
deaths -1803. 3« a. Of war, a battle, etc. : 

Fought to the death, late ME. b. Of an 
enemy: Implacable, late MB. c. Of enmity, 
hatred, etc. x Pursued to the death, unappeas- 
able ; deadly, late ME. 4* Of pain, grief; 
fear, etc. : Deadly in its effects. Often used 
hyperbolically. late ME. 5. Of sin : 
Deadly” a. 5. Opp. to venial . late ME. 6. 
Pertaining to or accompanying death 154a. 
7. transf (from sense x.) Of or pertaining to 
man as a creature destined to die; relating to 
humanity, late ME. 8. In colloq. or slang 
US' S. a. Extremely great 1716. b. As an em- 
phatic expletive (with any, every, or a ncg.) 
1609. c. slang. Long and tedious 1820. 9. 

adv. — Mortally. Extremely, excessively 
(dial, and vulgar) late ME. 
x. For what wean out the life of m. menfM. Arnold. 

a. A in. wound Scott. fig. A m. defect m their con. 
stitution Palsy. 3. a. The shocking Squadrons meet 
in m. Fight Drydkn. b. fig. The mortallest enemy 
unto knowledge Sir T. Browns. C. fig, A Tribe of 
Egotists for whom I have always had a m. Aversion 
Addison. 4. The marriage gave m. offence to his 
father M. Arnold. 5. Mans m. crime Milt. 6. This 
Fellow has a good m. Look — place him near the 
Corps Stkeul 7. When we hauc shuffel'd off this 
mortall coile Ssaks, 8. su I was a m. sight younger 
then Dickbns. b. We may eat any m. thing we 
like 189a. c. For three m. hours Scott. 9. Missis 
was m. angry Thackbray. tMo'rtalnesB 1530. 

Mortality (mpitselfti). ME. [ad. F. 
mortality ad. L. morlalitatem, f. morialis ; see 
Mortal a. and -ity.] i. The condition of 
being mortal or subject to death ; mortal nature 
or existence. b. Mortals collectively. Now 
rare or Obs, 1601. a. Loss of life on a large 
scale, as by war or pestilence ; hspec. a visita- 
tion of deadly plague, late ME, b. The 
number of deaths in a given area or period, from 
a particular disease, etc. ; death-rate 1645. 
+c. Death (of individuals) -177a. d. Mortal 
remains 1897. 8. Of a sin : The quality of 

being mortal 153s. 4* allrib ., as m. bill , re- 

turns, table 1665. 

1. Never did man put off m. with a braver courage 
1644. a. Years of dearth, .are generally among the 
common people years of sickness aud m. Adam Smith. 

b. BUI of mortality, see Bill sb.* c. z Hen, Vi, 
w. v. 3a. 

Mortalize (m^Mt&lolz), v. 1633. [f. Mor- 
tal + -JZE.j trans. To make mortal. 
Mortally adv, late ME. [f. 

Mortal a. + -ly.®] z. So as to cause death ; 
t(to fight) to the death. 9. In reference to 
hatred, jealousy, fear, etc. : Bitterly, intensely, 
late ME. 3. In the way of mortal sin (see 
Mortal a. 5) 1526. 4. colloq. Extremely, ex- 

ceedingly. (Cf, Mortal a. 8, 9.) 1759. 

Mortancestry (mpjtse-nsestri'). 1471. 
Scots Law, Corrupt Sc. form of Mort d’an- 

TRSTOR. 

Mortar (mp'itsi), sb\ [partly repr. OF.. 
mort ere masc., a, L. mortarium , of unkn. etym. ; 
later, a. F. mortier. Senses 9, 3, 4 were taken 
from Fr. ] 1. A vessel of a hard material (e. g. 

marble), having a cup-shaped cavity, in whichin- 
gredientsare pounded with a pestle. Also trans f 
a, A bowl of wax or oil with a floating wick, 
and later a kind of thick candle, used esp. os a 
night-light. Obs. exc. Hist, ME, 3. orig. 
t m.-piecei A short piece of ordnance with a 
large bore and with trunnions on its breech for 
throwing shells at high angles 1558. b. 
transf, A contrivance for firing pyrotechnic 
shells or bombs and for throwing a life-line 
1669. t4- * Mortier 1604-86. 

s. For. by this mo- ter which that I see brenne, 
Knowe 1 tul weJ th?c clay is not far henne Chaucer. 
3. b. The rocket and m, apparatus .has frequently 
done good service where a lifeboat would, have been 
Useless 1873. 

Comb. : m--bed, (a) see Bed sb. II. 5 a I (A) the bed 
on which the ore is crushed in a stamp-mill} t-piflCfl 
(flee 3) } m. Teasel, a class of gun-boat for mounting 
sea-service mortars. 

Mortar (mputai), jd.2 [ME. morter, mot w 
tier, s F. mortier : — L. mortarium product of 
trituration.] A mixture of cement (or lime), 
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sand, and water, used to make the joints 
between stones and bricks in building; also 
for plastering, etc. 

Phr. Bricks and mb, (a) the essential materials used 
in building ; (b) used colloq. for * houses r or * house 
property ’. fig. A trowel or two of biographic m. 
Carlyle. 

Comb. ; m.-bed, the layer of m. between courses of 
brick work or masonry | -liquid » Grouts^. 1 . Hence 
Mo-rtary a. 

Mortar (m^Jt 01), v, late ME. [f. prec.] 
trans. To plaster with mortar ; to fix or join 
with or as with mortar. 

Mcrtar-board. 1854. [f- Mortar sb . 2 
+ Board sb .] 1. A board for holding mortar 

1876. 9. A pop. name for the academic or 

college cap with its projecting square top 1854. 
Mort d’ancestor (mpjdae'nsestar). ME. 
[a. AF. mordanceUre, mort d'auncestre 1 ances- 
tor^ death 1 .] Old Law . The term applied to 
an assise brought by the right heir against one 
who wrongfully took possession of his inheri- 
tance on the death of his ancestor. 

Mortgage (m/? Jg6d^), sb. late ME. [a. 
OF. mortgage , lit. ‘ dead pledge’ (see Mort a. 
and Gage jA 1 ); whence mecLL. mortuum va- 
dium and mor{t)gagium. ] Law. The convey- 
ance of real or personal property by a debtor 
(called the mortgagor ) to a creditor (called the 
mortgagee ) as security for a money debt, with 
the proviso that the property shall be recon- 
vpyed upon payment to the mortgagee of the 
sum secured within a certain period. Also 
applied to the deed effecting this, the rights 
conferred on the mortgagee, and the condition 
of being mortgaged. 

•The general object of mortgage is to secure a 
money debt by making it a charge on land, so that, 
if the debt be not paid by a time agreed upon be- 
tween the parties, the creditor may sell the land and 
pay himself out of the proceeds' (Encycl. Brit . s.v.). 
For the etymological meaning formerly current see 
Con On Litt. 205. 

fig. They will purchase the hollow happiness of the 
next five minutes, by a m. on the independence and 
comfort of years Hazlitt. Phrases, t In m. 1 mort- 
gaged. To lend on m.: to advance (money) on the 
security of property, esp. land or houses, 
b. attrib ., as m. debt , deed, money , term, etc. 
Mortgage v. 1467. [a. OF. 

mor(t)gager, or from prec. sb.] trans. To make 
over (property, esp. land or houses) as security 
for a money debt, on condition that if the debt 
be discharged the grant shall be void. b .fig. 

To pledge ; to make liable ; esp. to establish a 
claim in advance upon (an income or the like); 
hence pass, to be attached or pledged (to some- 
thing) in advance 1^88. 

b. Mortgaging their lives to Covetise Spenser. 
Aud I my sclie am morgae’d to thy will Shaks. 
Hence Mo'rtgage&ble a. Mortgagee (m^Jged^D 
1584, Mortgager, Mortgage t (m^gid gp-i) 1559. 
(bee Mortgage sb.) 

Mortice, variant of Mortise. 

|| Mortier (mortyr). 1727. [Fr. : see Mor- 
tar sb. 1 ] A cap formerly worn by high 
officials in France. 

Mortiferous (mpitHfoa), a. Now rare. 
x 535‘ L f * L. tnortifer, -ferus\ see Murt sb . 1 
and -ferous.] Bringing or producing death ; 
deadly. b. transf. Bringing spiritual death 
1 C42. Hence Mortl-ferous-ly adv., -ness. 
Mortific (moxtrfik), a. rare, 1651. [ad. 
eccl. L. morftficus ; see Mort sb . 1 and -fic.] 
Death-producing ; deadly. 

Mortification late ME. 

[a. F., or ad. eccl. L. mortificationem . ] 1. In 

religious use : The action of mortifying the 
flesh or its lusts by the practice of austere 
living, esp. by the self-infliction of bodily pain 
or discomfort 9 . Path , The death of a part 
of the body while the rest Is living; gangrene, 
necrosis 155$. +3. Destruction of vital or 

active qualities; devitalization -1770# +4. 

Old Chem . Alteration of the form of metals, etc.; 
destruction or neutralization of the active quali- 
ties of chemical substances -1678. 5. Sc. Law . 
The act of disposing of property for religious, 
or, since the Reformation, for charitable or 
public purposes. Also, property so given, (Cf, 
Mortmain.) 1471. 6. The feeling aTbumUJa- 

tion caused fey a disappointment, a slight, or an 
untoward accident. Also, an instance of this J 
a cause or source of such humiliation. 1699 


MORTRESS 


Surgh 1685. 6. He continued to offer bis advice daily, 
and bad the m. to find it daily rejected Macaulay. 

Mortify (mp'itifei), v. late ME. [a. F. 
mortifies, ad. L. mortific are, f. morti -, mors 
Mort jA 1 ; see -ft.] Ti. trans. To deprive ot 
life ; to kilL Also, to make as if dead ; to ren- 
der insensible. -1692. tb. intr. tor pass. To 
lose vitality -1707. ta. trans. To kill (in 
transf. and fig. senses) ; to destroy the vitality, 
vigour, or activity of ; to neutralize ; to deaden; 
to dull, etc. *1711. * 1 * 8 . Old Chem, To alter 

or destroy the outward form of; to hinder 
the ope radon of (spirits) by mixing with other 
thi ngs -1704. 4. To bring into subjection (the 
body, etc.) by self-denial, abstinence, or bodily 
discipline, late ME. tb. To render dead to the 
world and the flesh -1581. to. absol. or intr. 
To practise mortification ; to be an ascetic 
-1842. 5. trans . Sc. Law. To dispose of 

(property) by mortification 1498, + 6 . Cookery. 
To make (raw meat, game, etc.) tender by 
hanging, keeping, etc. Also intr. for pass. 
-1790. 7. pass, and intr. Path . To become 

mortified or gangrenous. Also (rarely) trans., 
to render mordfied. late ME. 8. trans. To 
cause to feel humiliated ; to cause (a person) 
mortification (freq. in pass.) 1691. 

z. The Lord mortifieth, and quykeneth Wyclip 
t Sam. iL 6. a. The knowledge of future evils 
mortifies present felicities Sir T. Browne. 3. 1 bis 
quik-silver wol I mortify® Chaucer. 4. Mortifie 
tnerforo youre members which t are on the erth 
Tindale Col. iu. 5. C. Imagine him mortifying with 
his barrel of oysters in dreary solitude Jane Austin. 
7. The wound, .began to mortifie ana grow blacke 
1603. 8. 1 could easily forgive his pride, if he had 

not mortified mine Janb Austen. Hence Morti- 
fied ppl. a. Mo-rtifled-ly adv^ -ness. Morti- 
fier. Mortifyingly adv. 

Mortise, mortice (mp'Jtis), sb. late ME. 
[a. F. mortaise , of unkn. origin. J 1. A cavity 
or hole into which the end of some other part 
of a framework or structure is fitted so as to 
form a joint; also, a groove or slot for the 
reception of a rope, an adjustable pin, etc. 9. 
spec, in Carpentry , etc. The counterpart of a 
Tenon; a cavity, ssu. rectangular in shape, 
cut in the surface of a piece of timber, etc., to 
receive the shaped end or tenon of another 
piece 1440. 3. nonce-use [from the vb.] Stats 

of being mortised. Tennyson. 

a. M. and tenon, tenon aud m. f as the component 
parts of a particular kind of joint : hence, a joint 
composed of a 111. and tenon. Also collect, as a 
method of joining material. 

attrib. and Comb . : mu clamp, a clamp mortised 
at the ends; m. gauge, a carpenter's tool I<>r scribing 
parallel lines for mortises ; m^hole — sense 1 ; fig. 
an obscure place ; -Joint, a in. and tenon joint 1 at- 
tack, one made for insertion in a m. cut in the edge 
of the lock-rail of a door; m. wheel, a cast-iron 
wheel having cogs of wood set into mortises. 

Mortise, mortice (mputis), v. 144a [£ 
ptcc. sb -1 1. trans. To fasten or join securely; 
spec . in Carpentry , etc., to join with a mortise; 
to fasten into or to by means of mortise and 
tenon; to secure (a tenon) with a mortise. 
Also intr. for pass. 9. To cut a mortise in ; 
also with through 1703. 

z. Maiestie.Js a massie wheele . To whose huge 
Spoakes. ten thousand lesser things Are mortis'd and 
adtoyn’d Shake. 

Mortlake (m^itl/ik). Obs. exc. Hist, 
1682. Name of the Surrey town used attrib. in 
M. hangings , tapestry, a kind of tapestry woven 
there in the reigns of James I and Charles L 
Mortling, var- of Morlino. 

Mortmain (n^itmDn). X450. [a. AF- 
morte mayn, OF. mortemain, ad. med/L. mor- 
tua matins , mantes mortua 'dead band* (in 
Eng. legal use, prob. a metaphorical expression 
for impersonal ownership).] Law, The con- 
dition of lands or tenements held inalienably 
by an ecclesiastical or other corporation. t>. A 
licence of mortmain 1567. c. transf. and fig. 
The M. Aeti the statute o Geo. II, cap. 36. p asse d 
m *736, imposing restrictions on ike devismff of 
property to charitable uses 1 also, the title of vanoua 
later statutes. Licence qf M . : an instrument con* 

veying the permission of the king to alienate property 
in m. b* A Mortmain® to found a CoHedge 1635- 

tMortrea*. late ME. [ a. OF , mortreux f pL 
of mertertl, kind of milkaottp.} A kind of soap 
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Or pottage, made either ol bread and milk or of 
various kinds of meat -x6a6. 

Mortuary (m^itiu,&ri). late ME. [ad. L. 
mortuarius adi. (med.L mortuarium neut., 
used as sb.), L tmriuus ; see -aky >.] A. sb. 
i. A customary gift formerly claimed by the 
incumbent of a parish from the estate of a 
deceased parishioner, late ME. +b. A fine 
payable to certain ecclesiastical dignitaries on 
the death of a priest within their respective juris- 
dictions -1778. •f-o. A funeral ; obsequies -16x3. 
8* A dead-house. Also, a place specially pre- 
pared for the temporary reception of a corpse. 
1865. 

*. attrib . Tithe- Pig, and m. Guinea Pore. 

B. adj 1. Of or belonging to the burial of the 
dead 15x4. a. Of, concerned with, or depend- 
ing upon death ; reminiscent of death 1540. 

1. He carried me with him as often as he coaid to 
these m. ceremonies Scott, s. A m. ring 1855. 

|J Morula 1674. [mod Jl, dim. 

of L. morvm mulberry.] Rmbryol. Haeckel* s 
term for that stage of development of an ovum 
in which it has become completely segmented. 

Morw(e, Morweaing(e, obs. ff. Morrow, 
Morning. 

Mosaic (m£z?*ik), sb. and n. 1 late ME 
[a. F. mosa'ujue adj., used suhst. in masc., 
ad. med.L. mosaicus , inusaicus, as if a. Gr. 
*pov ffaitcotj f. *fiov<TCLio s, by-form of povoetos, 
f. ftovaa Muse sb. 1 '] A. sb. 1. The process of 
producing pictures or patterns by cementing 
together small pieces of stone, glass, etc. of 
various colours ; pictures or patterns thus pro- 
duced ; the constructive or decorative material 
of these, late ME. b. Applied to work ana- 
logous to mosaic or resembling it, as wood, wool 
m., etc. 1727. a. A piece of mosaic work 1678. 
8. trams/, and fig. in certain scientific uses 18 77. 

x. traiutf. Milt. P. L. iv. 700. a. fig. He [Pitt in 
1766] mode an administration so checkered . ; a 
cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a piece of diversified 
M. ; . that it was indeed a very curious show Burke. 

B. adi. x. Pertaining to that form of art 
described in A. 1 ; produced by this method 
1585. a. M. vision: the manner of vision of 
the compound eye of an arthropod 1880 ; so 
m. theory . 3. Biol. Pertaining to or exhibiting 

alternative characters of both parents. 

*. fig. Let the m. brain of old Burton give forth 
the workings of this strange union Carlyle. M. 
wool-work : a kind of Work used in rugs, carpets, etc., 
in which t olourod threads are arranged side by side 
so that the cross-section shows a pattern resembling 
that of mosaic. So tn. carpet , etc. 

Hence Mosa'icist, a worker, or dealer, in m. 1847. 
Mosa’iclced a., also mos&iced, ornamented with, 
or composed of, in. work 1849. 

Mosaic (mdz^'ik), a. 2 1662. [ad. mod.L. 
Mosaicus , f. L. Moses.] Of, pertaining, or 
relating to Moses the lawgiver ol the Hebrews, 
or the writings, etc. attributed to him. 

M. law, the ancient law of the Hebrews, contained 
in the Pentateuch. 

Mosaic, v. rare . 1839. [f. Mosaic sb .] 

x. trams. To adorn with mosaics, a. To com- 
bine as if into a mosaic ; also, to produce by 
so doing 1841. 

fMosa-ical, a. I 1586. [f. as Mosaic c. 1 ; 

see -ICAL.J — Mosaic a . 1 -1687. Hence Mo- 
sa ic&lly adv. rare . 1614. 

Moaaical (mdfcf-ikAlj, a. 2 1563. [f. as 

Mosaic <x. 8 : see -ICAI* J x. Pertaining to or 
resembling what is Mosaic. fFormerly also 
often - Mosaic a. % ta. M. rod : a divining 
rod -1778. 

Mosaic gold. 1746. [f. Mosaic a. 1 and 
ti.] x. [tr. late U aurum musivum .] A 
disulphide of tin. a. » Ormolu 1839. 
Mosaic work* Now rare . 1606. x. «= 
Mosaic sb. x. a. — Mosaic sb. a. 1687. 

Monism (m^n-r^ix’m). 1845. [ad. mod.L 
Mosaismus , f. Moses ; see -ISM.] The religious 
system, laws, and ceremonies prescribed by 
Moses ; adherence to these. 

HMossaauruB (xn^udsg-rft). Also Moso-, 
Moms-. PI. -L 1830. J[mod.L., f. L. Mosa 
the river Meuse + Gr. travpat lirard,] Palxont. 
A genus of large extinct marine reptiles, com- 
bining the characters of a saurian reptile with 
those of a nuke. Writ discovered near Mae- 
strieht(an the Meuse) in 278a Hence Mo*ea- 
aaur, a reptile of the genus Afosasamrm. Mo- 


sasaufiaa a . of or pertaining to the m. ; be- 
longing to the sub-order Mosasauria ; sb. a 
reptile of this sub-order. Moa a aa nroid a . 
Moschatel (nysk&te-l). 173a [a. F. 

mosca telle, ad. It. moscatella, L moscato musk. J 
Hot. A small herb (A doxa Moschatel lima) , having 
pale-green dowers with a m usk y smell, found 
in shady places : freq. tuberous m. 

Mosel ^1, obs. ft. Muzzle. 

Moselle (mcze’l). 1687. [Fr. name (>G> 
Mosel ) of a river which joins the Rhine at 
Coblentz.] In full M. win/, j a dry white wine, 
produced near the Moselle. 

Moses (m^u-zfz). 1598. [a. L. Moses , Gr. 
Mauri}?, ad. Ileb. MSshd'.] 1. Applied allu- 
sively to some one resembling Moses, esp. as 
lawgiver or leader, b. Used as an oath or 
expletive 1855. fa. a, A kind of boat used in 
the West Indies. b. M. boat : a kind of boat 
used in Massachusetts 1706-1775. 

Comb. Moses* rod, a divining-rod. 

Mosk, var. of Mosque ; obs. f. Musk. 
Moslem, Muslim (mpTlera, mp*s-, mzrz- 
lim), sb. and a. 1615. [a. Arab, tnuslim, 

active pple. of aslama , of which the noun of 
action is isldm ; see Islam.] A. sb. One who 
professes Islam; a Mohammedan. (PI. Mos- 
lems, occas. Bfoalemin, Moslem. ) B. adj. Of 
or jiertaining to the Moslems ; Mohammedan 
1777. Henoe Mo’slemize v. 1845. 

Mosque (mpsk). late ME. [In 16th t. 

mosquee (later shortened to mosque), a. F. mos- 
quie , a. It. moschea , a. Arab, masgtd, f. saga da 
10 worship.] A Mohammedan temple or place 
of worship. 

The m. : those who worship in mosques ; the body 
of Mohammedans. 

Mosquito (m^skf t*). 1583. [a- Sp. and 

Pg. mosquito, dim. cA mosca (: — L. mu sea) fly.] 
x. A gnat of several different species of the 
genus Culex (esp. C. mosquito) and allied 
genera, the female of which punctures the skins 
of animals, and sucks their blood, by means of 
a long proboscis. a. attrib as m.-bita&o$. 

z. Howbeit the Muskitto or Gnats pestered us ex- 
treamly 1665. 

Comb. : m.-bar US-, a kind of m.-net f -blight, 
a plant-bug of the East Indian germs Helopeuis\ 
-fly. -gnat (= sense 1) 1 -hawk US., any dragon- 
fly whnh preys upon mosquitoes; -net, a net (of 
lace, gauze, etc.) to keep off mosquitoes j so "netting ; 
so m. -canopy, -curtain. 

b. M. craft, small light vessels adapted for rapid 
manoeuvring. So m. fleet, a fleet of such vessels ; 
m.-built a., said of a light vessel adapted for being 
rapidly manoeuvred. 

Moss (m<?s), sb. [OE. tnos neut., bog 
: — OTeut. *musd M , related to OE. tnios moss 
— ON, m/rr Mire si. (f. mens-), and L. muse us 
moss.] L A bog. swamp, or morass ; a peat- 
bog. (Chiefly Sc. and n. dial) b. Wet 
spongy soil : bog 1596. U. The plant. x. 
Any of the small herbaceous cryptogamous 
plants constituting the class Musci, some 
characteristic of bogs, others growing in 
crowded masses on the surface of the ground, 
or on stones, trees, etc. In pop. language often 
extended to small cryptogams of other orders, 
esp. lichens and lycopods, etc. ME b. With 
a and fl . : A species or kind of moss 1563. 
s. Witn defining word 1597. 8. trams/. An 

excrescence or Incrustation resembling moss ; 
esb. the mossy covering of the stalk and calyx 
of the moss rose 1607. 4. Short for Moss 

rose 1837. 

II. x. Hence, ancle-deep in m. andflowVy thyme,' We 
mount again Cowter. Provb. A rolling stone gather s 
no m.\ f e. a man who is constantly changing from 
place to place or calling to calling will never grow 
rich. D. On high Ben-move green mosses grow 
Scott, a. American m.. the dned stems of Florida ; 
m., used In upholstery; black m. *= Florida moss; 
Canary m., ParmeHa perlata , a lichen used for 
dyeing; Florida m,, TilUmdsia usneoides j make 
m., c\d\>xnom t Lycopodium clmvatwm ; white m. # a 
name for various Hcbens. Abo Boo •moss. Club-mom, 
Iceland mors, eta, q.v. 

Comb. s. In sense I. XL. In names of plants grow- 
ing in bogs: as m. -berry, the cranberry, Vmccinium 
Oxy cocoot \ -codm, the sflverweed, PotsntiUa am - 
terinai "TUBb, goeee-com, Jumcus squamous % 
-whin. Genista anrSca. 

b. Spec. comb.Tm.-earth, earth c om posed of, or 
largely mixed with, peat ; -flow, a semi-fluid pen of 
a bog or mecami -oat, oak-wood preserved fa a 


black state In peatwboga, etc., bog-oak 1 also, a seat 
made of this. 

a. In sense II. x. Spec, comb.: X&w-agate, a variety 
of agate containing brown or black moss-like dendritic 
forms ; -animal, -animalcule, a bryoxoon or poly- 
xoon ; ZQ. campion, a dwarf, perennial, tufted most- 
like plant {jSilene acatUis) with purple flowers, grow- 
ing m northern latitudes; -carder, also -carder 
bee, Bomfme muocorum , a vai tety of bumblebee ; 
-coral = most-animalcule (see above) ; m. pink, a 
species of phlox (Phlox subulata ?, with dark purple 
flowers, growing on rocky hills and sandy soils in the 
central U.S. ; -starch = Lichen in. 

Moss (m/19), v . late ME. [f. Moss j 3.] 
ti. intr. To become mossy -1654. a. To 
gather moss (chiefly in gerund mossing) 1700. 
3. trans. a. To cover with a growth of mcx»s 1600. 
+b. To roof with moss -1729. 

a Sam. Stocks came a mossing 1700. 3. a. An 

old Oake, whose bows were moss’d with age Shake. 

Mo*ss~back. U.S. 187a. [f. Moss sb. + 
Back j ^. 1 ; perh. orig. a perversion of next.] 1 . 
= next. 9. slang, a. During the U.S. civil war, 
one who hid himself to avoid conscription for 
the Southern army 1872. b. One ' behind the 
times ' ; an extreme conservative 1885. 
Mosstnmker (mp shtTnkaj). Also moss- 
banker, etc. 179a. [a. Du. tnarsb anker (for- 

merly also masbank), of unkn. etym.] The 
menhaden. 

Mo*ss-growxi, a. late ME. [f. Moss sb. + 
Grown.] Overgrown with moss. b. fig. 
Antiquated. 

Mo*ss-hag, Sc. 18x6. [f. Moss sb. 4 

Hag sb.*] A pit or hole from which peat has 
been dug. 

Moss rose. X731. [Moss sb.] A garden 
variety of the cabbage rose, Rosa centi/olia ; so 
called from the moss-like growth on its calyx 
and stalk. 


Mo*ss-trooper. 1651. [Moss sb. L] One 
of the freebooters who infested the mosses of 
the Scottish Border, in the middle of the 17 th e. 
b. trams/. A bandit or raider 1701. 

Mossy (mp-sf), a. 1558. [Alteration of ebs. 
or dial, mosy (• OE., ME. tnos 4 -y), after 
Moss sb.] I. Sc. and dial. Marshy, boggy, 
peaty 1596. H. x. Overgrown or covered 
with moss, abounding in moss. Also of a foun- 
tain, spring, etc. ; Encircled with moss ; issuing 
from a moss-grown rock, etc. 1565. a. As if 
covered with moss ; downy, velvety 15 . , . a* 
Resembling moss: as down, etc. 1558. 

II. x. And every bird lulled -on its m. bough Shelley. 
Where thou sittest by thy m. spring R. Bridges. 3. 
A mossie beard 1585. Hence mo*saineaa» 

Most (ui^ust), a. (sb.) and adv. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. msbst, mdst, ME. must, mast , moost, 

(. the root of +maix Mo adv . + -isto- (see -EST).J 
A. adj. I. x. — Greatest a. in various applica- 
tions. Obs. exc. in pfar. for the m.part : usually ; 
in the main. a. With sb. in pi. : The greatest 
number of ; the majority of OE. 3- Existing 
in the greatest quantity, amount, or degree ; 
the greatest amount or auantity of. late ME 
1. The m. noumber shall have the choice said elec- 
tion 1579. The sence of death is tn. in apprehension 
Shake. fAf. master : ruler, commander 1 also, one 
who is ' master ’ in a contest, etc. a. Party loysilty 
is strong enough, with m. people Bryce. 3. Have not 
1 the m. Reason to complain! Swift. 

XL absol. (quasi - j^.) x. Abaci, uses of 
sense I. x. The greatest persons (or, rarely, 
things). Usu. assoc, w. least. Now only 
poet, in *n. and least * * all without exception . 
ME a- The greatest amount or quantity 
UE a* (Construed as pU) The greatest 
number. Now usu. without the article. 147a 
x. Eouenoming the hearts of m. and least x6oo. a 
This is really the m. that I can ooncedo.tmmCk Phc. 
To make the m. q/\ (a) To employ to die bed 
advamagex lb) To treat with the greatest msidera. 
tion ; (c) To exhibit at the best or worst. At moat* 
at the m. A qualifying phr„ indicatuve that the 
attached amount, number, or quantity is the largeet 
admissible; or tliat a statement expresses not ws% 
but probably moss, than dm truth. 3. Portraits, m. 
of them of persons now dead Burks. Agandeman.. 
who felt the infirmities of age fit an earlier period 
than m. do *791, 

B. adu t x. As g superi. of comparison ; hi 
ths greatest degree ; to tbe greatest extentOE. 
m. As an intensive s u per la tive qualifying adjs. 
and advs. t In the greatest pastime dggres 
*5°®- +$• Metily ; for the most part *1734. 

4. Atoioet, nearly. Now dial, and llJS. 1584, 
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-MOST 

v. He.. thought it m. for his honor & profit* 1548. 
The m. dogged of fighters 1892. My m. extremes! 
time of misery (now only poet.) 1881. a. Oh horrible, 
Oh horrible, m. horrible Shaks. M. Christian, M. 
Honourable , etc., see the adjs. 3. He took m. to 
silence, . . yet, when he did speak, it was much to the 
purpose North. 4. M. everybody’s here Thackeray. 

Comb, t fmoatwhat euiv.. for the most part, also 
quasi.eu&*., the greater part of ; troostwhon adv., on 
m. occasions; fmoat where adv, % in most places, 
•most (mJogt, m^t, mast), suffix, forming 
adjs. in the auperl. degree, is an altered form 
of OE. -mest, a combination of two distinct 
OTeut. super], suffixes, - mo- and -* do* -ekt. 
The OE. superlatives in -mest descended from 
OTeut., except midmest Midmost, are formed 
not on adjs. but on prepositional or demonstra- 
tive stems; e.g. xftemest (see Aftermost), 
formest or fyrmest Foremost* inmest Inmost, 
dimes/ or 4 f mest Utmost, etc. On the analogy 
of thnse older words, -mest was in OE. used to 
form the superlatives of several adjs. of local 
and temporal meaning, as Ixtmcst, iastmest , 
ets. In late OE. the adjs. in -mest were re- 
garded as compounds of mist Most, and were 
often spelt -must. In the 15th and x6th c. the 
suffix -most (taken as » Most a.) was added to 
many comparatives in -er, as in furthermost , 
kindermost , etc. In subsequent formations, 
with the single exception of bettermost, the ap- 
plication of the suffix has been restricted to 
words denoting position in place, time, or 
serial order, as in OE. 

Moste, obs. f. Must sb. and v ., Moist a. 
Mostic(k, obs. vars. of Maulstick. 
Mostly (mJb-atli), adv. 1594. [CMost#. 
4 -LY. a ) x. For the most part. fa. In the 
greatest degree ; most -1768. 

+Mot l. 1586. (a. F. mot word, saying — It. 
motto (see Motto) : — pop.L. *mottum, altered 
f. muttum tittered sound, cogn. w. rnuttirc to 
murmur.] A motto -1659. 

And Tarqvins eye maie read the m. a farre, * How 
he in peace is wounded not in warre * Shaks. 

|| Mot 2 fm*). 1813. [Fr. ; see prec.] A 

witty saying. M. juste, the precise expression 
for the meaning intended. 

Mot : see Mort sb* 

Mote (mJ«t), sb. 1 [OE. mot neut. (dat. 
mote), perh. cogn. w. Du. mot, LG. mut dust, 
grit.] 1. A particle of dust; esp. one of the 
specks seen floating in the sunbeam ; an irri- 
tating particle in the eye or throat fb. A 
minute particle, an atom ; a trifle -1725. fc. 
—Atom a. -1601. fa. A spot, a blemish -1711. 

1. As the gay motes that people the Sun Beams 
Milt. b. Phr. f(A Tot) a m . : (not) a jot a. Hen. I *, 
iv. i. 189. 

Mote (mJut), sb. 2 Obs . exc. Hist. [ME. 
mote, a. OF. mote, motte clod, hillock, mound, 
castle, eta (mod.F. motte clod, mound). See 
Moat sb., prob. orig. the same word.] 1. A 
mound, eminence, hill, csp. as the seat of a 
camp, city, castle, fort, etc. ; also, an embank- 
ment. 9. A barrow, tumulus 1513. 

Mote, moot, sb* Obs. exc. arch. ME. 
[a. F. mot (see Mot *), similarly used.] Hunt- 
ing. A note of a horn or bugle. 

Mote (m^ut), v. arch. [A WGer. and Gothic 
preterite-present verb : OE. mdt : — OTeut. 
*mMd; the pa. t. is Must.] i. « Mayv. 1 II. 
i~4* 1 Tb. Used as pa. t. (esp. by confusion in 
the 16th c. with mought , pa. t. of May v. 1 ) 
= might , could -1765. c. In wishes, forming 
a periphrastic subj. : = May v A II. 7 b. ME. 
9. — Must v . 1 11 . 1. OE. ^[b. Used arron. as 
pa. t. 1596. 

*. Nor m. my shell awake the weary Nine Byron. 
b. Spknser F.Q. iv. ii. 8. c. Amen. So m. it be 
* 775 ; «• I.mertieylle inoche of thy wordes that I m. 

dye in bataille Malory. b. Sith he mought needs* 
sail by Judaea H. Mors. 

Mo*ted, a. 182 r. [f. Mote 4 -ed 2 .] 
Full of motes. 

Mo-te-hilL 168a. Antiq. m Mote sbA r. 
Motet (motet), late ME. [a. F. t dim. of 
mot word (see Mot 1 ).] Mus. fa. A melody, 
b. A vocal composition in harmony, set usually 
to words from Scripture, for church use 1597. 

The boy and I again to the singing of Mr. Porter's 
snottett Perth. 

Math (mp J>), sb, [OE. moffa mobile wk. 
fern. : perh. conn. w. Teut. root *mug* as in 


Midge. 1 1. A small nocturnal lepidopterous 

insect of the genus Tinea, which breeds in 
cloth, furs, eta, on which its larva feeds; a 
clothes-moth. In early use applied to the larva. 
From the x6th c. taken to denote primarily the 
insect in its winged state, and applied to any 
nocturnal lepidopterous insect of similar ap- 
pearance. b .Jig. Something that cats away, 

gnaws, or wastes silently and gradually 1577* 
c. In allusion to the insignificance of the moth, 
or to its liability to be attracted by the flame of 
a candle to its own destruction 1596. fd. 
Applied vaguely to various kinds of ‘ vermin 
as lice, bugs, cockroaches -1748. e. (Also with 
cap.) Trade name of a type of light aeroplane 
1926. 9. Entom. Any insect of that one of the 
two great divisions of the Lefidoptcra which in- 
cludes the ' moths' in the older sense 1753. 

x. The Moath breedeth upon Cloth ]. .It deligliteth 
to be about the Flame of a Candle Bacon. b. The 
Corruptions and Mothes of Histone, which are 
Epitomes Bacon, a. Codling-w., Hawk-m., etc. q.v. 

attrib . and Cotnb . : m.-blight, various species of 
homopterons insects of the genus Aleurodes , which 
are destructive to plants ; -gnat, a dipterous in* 
sect of the family Psychodidag -hunter, {a) one 
who hunts for moths | (b) the Nightjar] -worm, the 
larva of a in. Hence Moth v. tntr . to hunt for 
moths (chiefly in gerund mothing ). 

Mo’th-eaten, pa, pple . and a. late ME. 
Elate n away or destroyed by moths. Often fig. 

Mother (mzrtfoj), sb. 1 [Com. Tent, and 
Indo-Eur. : OE. mddor : — OTeut. *mddar- : — 
pre-Teut. *mdte'r- t cogn. with Gr. fsrjTrjp, L. 
mater .1 L i.A woman who has given birth 

to a child ; gen, a female parent. 9. Jig. 
Applied to things regarded as giving birth, or 
standing in the relation of a mother, e. g. a con- 
dition that gives rise to another, the Church, Na- 
ture, one’s native country, one’s university OE. 
3. A woman who exercises control like that of 
a mother, or who is looked up to as a mother, 
late ME. 4. A term of address for, or a prefix 
to the surname of, an elderly woman of the 
lower class, late ME. 

x.Cybele, M.ofahunderd gods Milt, transf. All my 
m. caine into mv eyes, And gaue me vu to teares Shaks. 
s. Ydelnes, moder of all vyces 1463. Earth all-bearing 
M. Mji-T. The Good of M. Church 1726. Scotland, 
mynuld, respected Mither l Burns. Nature, a 111. 
kind alike to nil Goldsm. Aqueous vapour is the 
gie.it m. of clouds 1868. 3. The glorius Virgine, 

the Mothir 1561. They call ine Lady Abbess, or M. 
at the least, who address me Scott. 4. M. Carey s 
Chicken , Goose 1 see Chicken, Goose. M. Hubbard : 
a kind of cloak (named after the person in the nursery 
rime). M. Shipton\ a legendary 4 prophetess * of the 
1 6th c. ; also, a moth, Euclidea vti (the SJufton 
moth). 

IL Techn. uses. fi. After L. mater. Anal. 
Hard m . Duka matf.r; godly , meek, mild , 
soft m. = Pi A MATER -1615. 9 . ~ mother* 

liquor, -water x6n. 3. (More fully, artificial 
m.) An apparatus for rearing chickens arti- 
ficially 1807. HI. fi. The womb -1706. 9. 

Hysteria. Also Jits of the m. Obs. or arch. 
late ME. IV. Quasi-adj. x. Used eppos. « 

' that is a mother * ME. 9. a. Simple attrib. 
(more or less rhet.) : as m. arms , etc. late ME. 
b. with the sense 4 inherited or learned from 
one’s mother’, ‘native’, as in Mother 
tongue, and the like 1603. 

IV. 1. The M. Cow Drydkn. The Mother-goddess 
Cybele 1904. O dear Britain 1 O my M. Isle f Cole- 
ridge. A 4 primary ' or 4 motbrr-vesicle * 1885. 

Comb.: m.-clty ~ Metropolis in variom senses; 
tm.flt 4 fit of the mothor ’ (sense 111. 2); ill, idea l = 
F. idie mire), the fundamental idea (e.g. of a literary 
work, etc.) j m. liquid, liquor = the liquid left after 
crystallization, e.g. of sea-*alt ; -lye, the mother 
liquor of an alkali ; m. maid, maiden, the Virgin 
Mary’; iu.'b mark, a nsvus; mothers’ meeting, 
a (periodical) meeting of mothers connected with 
a parish or congregation, for instruction and counsel ; 
m. queen — Qurjcn-mother t also applied to a queen- 
bee; m. right, (a) •= Matriarchy] (b) the custom 
by which dynastic succession passes only through 
the female line ] m. ship, a ship having charge of 
one or more torpedo boats; in. atone, the matrix of 
a mineral 1 also, n stone from which other minerals 
are derived by structural or chemical change ; -water 
= mother liquor. 

Mother (mzrffaj), sb . 2 1538. [Prob. an 

application of Mother sb . 1 ; cf. IL, Sp. madre 
scum, F. mbre {de vinaigre),! ti. Dregs, 
scum -1870. 9. spec. (In fuu m. of vinegar.) 

A ropy mucilaginous substance produced in 
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vi negar during acetous fermentation by a mould- 
fungus called Mycoderma aceti x6ox. t 3 * Af. 
of grapes : — Marc -1795. 

Mother (nurffaj), vA 1549. [f. Mother 
sb . 1 1 x. trans. To be the mother of, give birth 
to {lit. and Jig.) 1548. 9. To take care of as 

a mother 1863. 3. To acknowledge the 

maternity of (a child) 1622. 4. Const, on, 

upon , To attribute the maternity of (a child) 
to (a woman) 1542. 5. To find a mother for 

(a lamb or calf). Also const, upon. 1844. 

3. That the Queen, to have put lady Elizabeth 
Ijcsides the Ciown, would have mothered another 
bodies Child; but King Philip Acorn'd to father 2 * 
1679. 4. Jig. Many venerable repartees were 

mothered oil her 1907. 

Mother (mn-foj), vA 1718. [f. Mother 
intr. To become mothery. 
Mother-church. ME. i. fa. A parish 
church, as dist. from a chapel of ease -1688. 
b. 1'he principal or original church of a coun- 
try, region, or city, late ME. 9. A church 
(i.e. body of Christians) of which anotherchurch 
is an offshoot; also, the original church from 
which all others have sprung 1574. 

x. b. The mother < hurch of the whole land, the 
church of Christ at Canterbury Frkkman. USee also 
Motiifr sb 1 I 'f qiMl. 1726. 

Mother country. 1587. 1. A country in 

relation to its colonies. 9. One’s native 
country 1595. 

Mothercraft (mxrttaikrnft). 1914* [f- 

Mother sb .* + Craft.] The craft or art of 
caring for young children as a mother. 

Mother earth. 1586. The earth as the 
mother of its productions and inhabitants; also 
(in somewhat joc. use), the ground. 

He.. With hluudy mouth his mother earth did kis 
Spknser. 

Motherhood (mpiftaih ud). 1473. [-hood.] 
x. The condition or fact of being a mother ; the 
status of a mother. b. The feeling or lova 
of a mother 1593. 9. Mothers collectively 1835. 

Mothering (imrtteriq), vbl. sb. 1648. [f. 

Mother vA and + -ing 1 .] i. Motherly 
care and supervision 1868. 9 . The custom of 

visiting parents and giving or receiving presents 
on Mid-lent Sunday, hence called Af. Sunday. 

a. 11 c to thee a Simncll bring, ’Gainst thou goat a 
m. Hi'kkick. 

Mo-ther-in-law. 1440. [Sec -in-law.] 
x. The mother of one’s husband or wife. 9. -= 
Stepmother. Now incorrect. 1482. 

1. The everlasting Din of Mothers-in-law i683. 

Motherland (m 27 *S 3 jlflencl, -land). 1711. 
[f. Mother sbP + Land sb. J a. A country 
as the producer of anything. b. One's native 
country. 

Motherless (nurifculcs), a. OE. [-less.] 
Having no mother. 

Mo therlike, a. and adv 1530 [f. Mother 
r/\ l 4- -like.] Like a mother. 

Motherly (mzrffaili), a. [OE. mddotlic ; 
see Mother and -ly 1 .] i. Of or per- 
taining to a mother (rare). 2. Befitting a 
mother ME. 3. Resembling a mother 1530. 

3. A brisk, wholesome, m. body x88a. Hence 
Mo’therliiiess. Mo’therly adv. in a m. manner 
Mo*ther na*ked, a. late ME. As naked 
as at birth. 

Mother of pearl. 1510. [Cf. F. \mtre 
perle , It. madreperla .] — i Nacre. 

Mother of thyme. 1597. Wild thyme. 
Mother's son. ME. A man. Chiefly in 
phr., every mother's son . 

Mother tongue, late ME. [In sense x, 
mother was orig. the uninflected genitive.] 1. 
One's native language. 9. An original lan- 
guage from which others spring 1645. 

Mother wit. 1529. [Earlier mederis wytte, 
1440.] Native or natuiul wit ; common sense. 
Mo'therwort. late ME. [f. Mother sbA 
(sense III. 1) 4 Wort.] A name for plants 
formerly supposed to be valuable in diseases of 
the womb; now chiefly Leonurus Cardiac a ; 
formerly also the mug wort, Artemisia vulgaris. 
Mothery (nurttari), a. 1709. [f. Mother 
sb* 4 -y 1 .J Mouldy, feculent 
Moth mullein. 1578. [After xnod.L. 
blattaria , £ blatta moth.] The plant Verba* 

cum Blattaria . 
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Motby (mj>'j)i), a. 1596. [f. Moth sb. + 
-Y b J Infested by moths. 

|| Motif (motrf). 1848. [Fr. ; see Motive.] 
1. In art and literature, a distinctive feature or 
element of adesign or composition ; a particular 
type of subject ; also, the dominant idea of a 
work ; Mus. a leading figure or short phrase, a 
subject or theme; see also Leitmotiv. a. 
Dress-making, An ornament of lace, braid, 
•r the like, sewn separately on a dress 1882. 
U3. Often used instead of Motive, in order to 
avoid the suggestion of volition associated with 
the Eng. word 1874, 

Motific (nuwti-fik), a. i8aa. [f. L. motus 
+ -Frc. ] Producing motion. 

Motile (mJu-til), a. 1864. [ad. L . *moti/is, 
f. mot-, movere to move; see -ill.] Pi of. 
Exhibiting, or capable of, motion, ho Mo- 
ti'lity 1834. 

Motion (nwu'Jan), sb. late ME. [a. l r .,ad. 
L. tnotionem , f. movere to Move.] i. The 
process of moving ; the condition of a body 
(point, line, etc.) when at each successive in- 
stant it occupies a different position in space. 
Also, An instance, kind, or variety of this pro- 
cess or condition, b. Philos, (now only Hist.) 
Motion (Gr. uivrja is) was formerly applied to 
all kinds of change, the term local motion bciti.» 
used to distinguish change of place 1678. a. 
Change of place in an animate body or its 
parts; an instance of this, a movement 1588, 
b. Capability of moving (as the property of an 
animate body) 1603. c. The action of moving 
the body in walking, running, etc. Also, gait, 
carriage. 1598. +d. Bodily exertion (tending 

to fatigue); pi. «= bodily exeiciscs -1095. 3. 

An act ol moving the body (or its members) ; a 
change of posture ; a gesture ; fa grimace, 
antic ifio8. b. A step, gesture, or other move- 
ment acquired by dull and training (e.g. in 
Fencing ) 100 1. c. Mil. Each of the several 

successive actions of a prescribed exercise of 
arms 1635. 4. Commotion, agitated condition 

(e.g. of water) ; shaking, oscillation (of a ship, 
a vehicle). fAlso, a political commotion; 
agitat’on (of the numl or feelings), late ME. 5. 
pi. Movements on the paitof a person or body 
of persous, when pm suing an affair ; esp. the 
movements of an army in the field. Now rare. 
1O74. 6. The action nf moving, prompting, or 

urging (a person to do something, etc.) ; a pro- 
posal. suggestion ; an instigation, prompting, 
or bidding. Obi. in general sense, late ME. 
7. spec. a. A pinpnsitfan formally made in a 
deliberative assembly 157Q. b. Law. An ap- 
plication made to a court or judge by a party 
to an action or bis c mtwd, to obtain some rule 
or order of court necessary to the progress of 
the action 1726. 1*8. An inward prompting or 

impulse; adesiieot inclination (/oor ttnvarJj). 
Aho, an emotion. 1726. tb. spec. A working 
of God in the soul 1772- 9- The involuntary 

action ol the inics'ine*, leading to discluige of 
their contents ; an evacuation of the bowels. 
Also, chiefly in pi., that which is evacuated ; 
the f.rcos. 1598. 10. Mus. fa. Movement 

(quick or slow); tempo -17^2. b. (a) The 
melodic progression of a voice or voice-part : 
dist. as conjunct and disjunct. (b) The pro- 
gression of two or more parts with relation to 
each other: dist. as similar, parallel, contrary, 
oblique, and mixed. 1731. tn. a. A puppet- 
show -1678. b. A puppet. Also applied 
contempt, to a person. -1689. 10. A piece of 

mechanism which itself moves, or which sets 
other pieces moving or modifies their motion ; 
■f the Movement of a watch 1605. 

t. M 0f\<<vTKX\o'H,of I’d ansi at 1 on ; see those words. 
Laws nf M . : are Law sb 1 II I. i. Diogenes confuted 
him who ilenyed there was nny m., by saying nothing 
bur walking before his e\rs h ullkr. a. To teuud 
the in. of i he heart *uirl < in; (dating fluids 179Q b. 
Devoid of sense and m. Milt. d. Ilis violent m. 
going up Shotover Hill on foot Wood. 3. Speaking 
or mute all romlinesa and gTace Attends thee, and 
each word, each m. formes Milt. Phr. To make a 
tn. or motions : to l>eckon, invite by gestures (to an 
something), 4. Jlut in a minute she gan stir, With 
a short uneasy tn. Colkkidok. $. Phr. To make a 
tn , : to begin to move in some particular direction or 1 
with some specified purpose; About an Hour after 
they made a M. to attack us again Du tot 7. a. 
The M. being made, and the Question being put 


Steble. 8. Phr. Of (+ upon) one's awn (or tymPer) 
m. = of one’s own accord. Now arch. 9. Shall 1 
loose my Doctor Y No, hee giues me the Pol ions and 
the Motions Shaks. iz. a. Then hce compost a M. 
of the Prodigall sonne Shaks. 

Phrase. In motion, a. lit. In a state of moving 
or of being moved. Opp to at rat. Phr. To put 
{set) tn m. b. fig. In a state of activity, excitement, 
commotion, or the like. 

( omb. : m.-bar, a guide-bar in a steam-engine; 
•block, the guide which forms a connexion between 
the piston-rod and connecting-rod ; m. picture = 
Moving picture, -work, the mechanism lor moving 
the hands of a watch or clock. 

Motion (mpM-Jbn), v. 1476. [f. Motion 

ib. | ti. irons. To propose, move, bring for- 
ward -T823. fb. To propose or recommend 
(a person) lor employment, or as a partner in 
marriage -1694. to. To petition or suggest to 
(a person) -1544. ta. in v. or absol. To make 
a proposal, bring forward a motion, offer a plan 
(rare) -1839. 3. /runs. To direct or guide by 

a gesture or movement T787. 4. intr. fa. To 

make .1 movement ns il to do something 1747- 
1803. b. To make a movement or gesture in 
order to direct or guide 1788. 

a. Mn.r. P. L. ix, a?i). 5. She motioned him to 

be silent L. Hunt. 4. a. She. .motioned to depart 
1S03. b. She. .motioned to hitn to stand by her side 
iSy/. Ilcnce tMctioner, one who motion*, pro- 
po ■> us, or instigates; also transf. of things --1665. 

Motionless (mtfu -Janies), a. 1599. [f. 

Mono x sb. -1- -less. J Having no movement; 
incapable of motion. Mo’tionlessness 1817. 

Motitation (nufutitsl'Jan). rare. 1641. 
[I. L. fturtitare, frequent, of mot-, tnoi'Cre ; see 
-ATioN,] A quivering movement. 

Motive (mJu’tiv), sb. late ME. [a. F. 
motif masc., suhst. use of OK. motif Motive 

a. Cf. Il motiro.] +1. Something moved ; a 

motion, proposition; esp. in to move (or make) 
a tn. -1652. a. That which moves or induces 
a person to act in a certain way ; a desire, fenr, 
reason, etc., which influences a person’s vo- 
lition : also often applied to a result or object 
which is desired, late ME tb. A moving or 
exciting cause -1727. +3. A mover, instigator, 

promoter -1681. f4. A moving limb or organ. 

(Only in Shaks.) 5. In rut and literature: 

- Motif i. 1851. 

a. Hy M. ; I mean the whole of that which moves, 
excites, or invites the Mind to Volition 17 S4- b. Oth. 
»v. n. 42. 4 The slauish motiue of recanting feare 

[1 e, die tom’ lie] Shaks. . 5. A great composition 
always has a leading emotional purpose, technically 
railed irs m., to which all its iim s and forms have 
some relation Rusictn. Leading m. see Leading 
///. a. Hence Motiveless a. having no m. 
Motive (mJn-tiv), a. 1502. [ad. OF. 
inottf or nicd.L. mo/i-’us , f. mot-, nunrere to 
Movie ; M'e-iVL.] 1* That moves or tends to 
move a person to a course of action. Now 
somewhat rare. a. Having the quality of 
initiating mo\ement; productive of physical or 
mechanical motion; spec, in Physics, etc. 1578. 

b. Of nerves -= Motor a. 2. 1668. 3. Con- 

cerned with or Inning the quality of initiating 
action 1569, t4- Of the limbs : Concerned \\ ith 

the faculty of motion or locomotion 1541-183=;. 

x. Those ..whose in. principles are selfish 1858. a. 
M. energy: sec Knkkoy 6. M. power, moving or im- 
pelling power ( .0 also m. force): also, the met hank al 
t-neigy (as steam, electricity , air, etc.) used to drive 
machinery. 3. Public reputation is a m. power l)is- 
k via 1. 4 The in. pails of animals Sir t. Browne. 

Hence Motivity, the power of initiating motion; 
iu Dynamics, kinetic energy. 

Motive (nu»u - tiv), v. 1650. [f. Motive 

sb. | 1. trans. To give or supply a motive to ; 

10 b.* the motive of ; also pass., to be prompted 
I »v (something) a* a motive. a. In pass., of \ 
incidents in a drama, etc. : To be provided 
with a motive to render them credible 1858. 

a. His malice must be motived in some satisfactory 
way xi jS. 

jlMotivo (m^t/’vo). 1789. [It.; see Mo- 

tive sb ,] Mus. - Motif (by wliich it has now 
been superseded). 

Motley (inp-tli), a , and sb. late ME. 
[Etvm. dub. Perh. related to Mote sb.\ as if 
* speckly.] A. adj. x. Diversified in colour; 
vai iegated ; parti-coloured ; chequered. b. 
esp. of a fool's dress. Hence tn.fool. 160O. 9. 

transf. and fig. Composed of elements of divers* 
or varied character 1687. Varying in 

character or mood ; changeable in form -1755. 


1. M. dresses of black and white 1851. b. I met a 
fciole i’ th Forrest, A m. FooLe Shaks. a. M. images 
Poi-e. A motly crew 1748. 

B. sb. fi. A cloth of a mixed colour ; a mix- 
ture -1617. a. A variegated, chequered, or 
mixed colour ; also transf. and Jig. an incon- 
gruous mixture X440. 3. A parti-coloured 

dress worn by the professional fool or jester, ■ 
freq. in plir. to wear m. ; hence, allusively, 
foolery, nonsense. A piece of m., a fooL Obs. 
exc. Hist. 1600. b. A fool, jester 1600. 

x. transf. The freashe ha wet horn In whyte mode, 
thut so swote doth smeile Lydg. 3. A worthy foolei 
Motley's the oncly wearo Shaks. b. I haue. .made 
my sclfe a in. to ihc view Shaks. Hence Mo'tley 
v. trans. to make m. or parti-coloured in huej 
to divrrrify in character: to mix incongruously. 
Mo'tleyness, m. condition or quality 18 10. 

Motmot imp-t,mpt). 1837. [mod.L. ; app. 
echoic of the bird’s note.] A bird of the family 
Momotidee, native ol Mexico and S. America. 

Moto-, irreg. repr. L. mot- (as in Motion, 
etc.): used Anat. as in m. -sensitive a., com- 
posed of motor and sensitive nerve-fibres ; and 
in combs, as 'fmo/oeycle = Motor c., etc. 
Motograph (inJu*t^grnf). 1877. [f. Moto- 
+ -graph.] A receiver for an electric telegraph 
or telephone, invented by Edison. 

Motor (mJu-taj). 1586. | a. L. motor , f, 

mover e. | A. sb. 1. One who or something 
which imparts motion ; an agent or lorce that 
produces mechanical motion. a. a. Anat. A 
muscle which moves a particular pait of 
the animal frame. b. A nerve whose func- 
tion it is to excite muscular activity in a parti- 
cular part of the animal body. 1808. 3. An 

apparatus for employing some natural agent or 
force for the impulsion of machinery ; a 
machine that supplies the motive power for the 
propulsion of a carriage or vessel. In recent 
use also in a narrower sense excluding steam 
engines. 1856. b. Short for Motor car. 1900. 

4. Math. An operator or quantity which repre- 
sents the displacement of a rigid bod y 1873. 

5. at t rib., designating a vehicle driven by a 
motor, as tn. bicycle, boat, cab, cycle 1894 ; con- 
nected with a motor car or moronng, as m.-coat, 
-horn, -road, etc. 1902; m. -bandit, a thief who 
uses a motor car in lus depiedatious. 

x. t First or prime tn . l — mrd.L . imus motor] = 
Pkimcm mobile 1 ; (/>) applied (allusively) to God, as 
ihc cause ol t lie motion ol the heavens; (c) the first 
instigator, or the chief director, e.g. of a plot, etc. } 
((/) the part thaL initiates motion in a piece of 
mechanism, etc . 

B. adj. [After !• . mat cur, mot rice.] 1. Giving, 
imparting, or producing motion 1872. a. Phys. 
Of nerves (op]), to sensory), muscles, etc. : 
Conveying or imparling an impulse which 
results or tends to result in motion. So tn, 
area ( region , zone): that part of the cortex of 
ihc brain from which motor impulses are 
directed to the various parts of the animal body. 
1824. 3. Of or pertaining to motor nerves 

1878. Hence Mo*tor v . trans., to convey in a 
motor car ; intr. to travel in a motor car 1896. 
Mo-tor car. 1895. [Motor sb. 5.] i.Acar- 
riage propelled b\ a motor, for use on ordinary 
roads. a . U.S. A motor-driven car on an 

electric railroad. 

Motorial (nurtCaTiil), a, 1843. [f* E 

motorists (sec Motor y) + -al.] Of or per- 
taining to motion ; spec . of or pertaining to a 
motor nerve ; motor. 

Motorist (mdu'ttrist). 1896. [f. Motor 
sb. + -is I-.] One who motors, esp. habitually. 
Mo-torize, v. 1918. [f. Motor + -ize.] 
trans. To provide with motor vehicles or traffic; 
'o convcit into a motor-driven vehicle. 
Mo-tor-maxu 1890. [f. Motor sbJ] The 
driver of a motor vehicle ; spec, the hired driver 
of a public motor-driven conveyance. 

Motory 'mju-tari), a. 1691. [ad. late 

motoritts, f. motor,] x. Phys. » MOTOR a. a, 
3. a. gen. That causes motion 1799. 
x. The m. Muscles Kay. 

Motte (mpt). U.S. Also mot(t. 1844. 
[app. a use of F. motte mound.] A clump of 
trees in a prairie. 

|| Mottetto (mfte't*), pi. -ti. £644. [It. ; see 

Motet.] ■> Motjst b. 

Mottle (mpnU), sb. 1676, [Prob. a back- 
formation from Motley al\ x. One of a 
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■umber of spots or bldtches by which a surface 
is variegated. s. The arrangement of such 
spots or blotches forming a mottled surface 
1858. b. A woollen yarn of variegated colour 
1887. So Mo’ttle a. mottled, now only in 
Combs, e.g. tn. -faced (Dickens). 

Mottle (mp-t 7 !), v, 1676. [f. as Mottle 
sbS\ irons. To mark or cover with spots or 
blotches; spec, in Soap-making, to impart a 
mottled appearance to white soap by the 
addition 01 chemicals. Hence Mo’ttled ppl. a . 
dappled with spots or blotches ; marked with 
spots, streaks, or patches of different colour. 

Jtfo-ttler. 1839. [f. prec. + -er L] a. 

A workman who mottles soap. b. A house- 
painter’s brush for mottling. 

Motto (mo -to). PI OS, -oes. 1589. [a. 
It. motto « F. mot i see Mot 1 .] x. Orig., a 
word, sentence, or phrase attached as a legend 
to an * impresa ’ or emblematical design. 
Hence, more widely, a short sentence or 
phrase inscribed on some object, and expressing 
an appropriate reflection or sentiment ; also, a 
proverbial or pithy maxim adopted by a person 
as his rule of conduct. b. spec, in Her. A sig- 
nificant word or sentence usually placed upon 
a scroll, occas. having some reference to the 
name or exploits of the bearer, to the charges 
upon the shield or to the crest, but more often 
expressing merely a pious aspiration or exalted 
sentihient 1600. c. The poetical lines con- 
tained in a motto-kiss or paper cracker. Also 
U.S. « m.-kiss. 3. A short quotation (or 
original passage) prefixed to a literary work or 
to one of its parts, and expressing some idea 
appropriate to its contents 1711. 4. Mus. A 

recurrent phrase 1891. ^ 

1. * Nitor in adversum ' is the m. for a man like me 
Burke. b. Festina Lente — * Hasten slowly or 
•On slow', is the M. of the Onslow family Cussans. 
Comb . m.-Klas, a sweetmeat wrapped in fancy paper, 
having amor scrap of poetry enclosed with it. Hence 
Mo'ttoed a. inscribed with a m. ■for legend z6o8. 

Motty (mp*ti), a. Sc. 1599. [f. mot. Sc. 

pronunc. of MotB sb. 1 + -Y 1 .] Containing 
motes. 

IlMbtil proprio (mJn’tiw prp-pri<?). 1847. 
[L., = of one’s own motion.] A papal rescript 
of which the provisions are decided on by the 
pope personally. 

Moucti, variant of Mooch. 

|)Mouchkraby (mwJaTabi). 1884. [Fr. ; 
corruptly a. mod. Arab.] In northern Africa, 
■n external balcony enclosed with latticework. 

MouChoir (mwjfwar). 1690. [Fr.] A 

handkerchief. 

|| Moue (m 3 ). 1850. [Fr. ; see Mow sb?] 

A pout. 

mouedhln, var. of Muezzin. 

Moufflon (mfl-fVm). 1774. [a. F. mouflon, 

ad. early Sard. * mo f rone s— j late L. mujron.) 
A wild sheep, esp. Ovis musimon, native of the 
mountainous regions of southern Europe. 

Monght(e, obs. pa. t. of May v. 1 
|| Mouilte (muyc). 1833. [pa. pple. of F. 
mouiller to wet, moisten.] Romance Philol. 
Of a consonant, chiefly /, also n, r : Palatalized 
or ‘ fronted changed into (l r and hence y, tP, 

nHoujik, muzhik (mfl-jik). 1568. [Ross., 

' peasant '.] 1. A Russian peasant. a. (In 

full tn. blouse , coat.) A loose fur cape for 
ladies' wear 1897. 

M011I, v. Obs. or dial. [a. or cogn. w. 
ON. *mugla, f. TeuL root *mug-.] To grow 
or make mouldy. 

Mould (mJold), sb . 1 Also (now U. S.) 
mold. [OE. molde : — OTeut. *molda, mu Ida , 
root of * mu /- (: me l- : mat-) to pulverize, grind; 
see i. Loose, broken, or friable 

earth ; hence, the surface soil, which is easily 
broken up. Also pi. (now only dial.) lumps or 
clods of earth. a. The earth of the grave. 
Also//. Now only poet, or dial. OE. 3. 
The upper soil of cultivated land ; garden-soil ; 
spec, soil rich in organic matter and suitable for 
the cultivation of plants ME. 4, Earth as the 
material of the human body. Obs. or poet . 
ME. fg. The ground regarded as a surface or 
as a solid stratum -1604. 6. The world on 


I which we dwell. Also, the land of a particular 
region. Qbs. or poet. OE. 

a. When Spring with dewy fingers cold Returns to 
deck their hallowed mold Collins. 3. 
vegetable nt. (.see these words). 4. Man of tn.: a. 
mortal man. Be mercifull great Duke to men of m. 
Shaks. (Occas. misunderstood as ‘ men of parts or 
distinction and so used by some mod, writers.) 6. 
The fairest knight on Scottish mold ScoTr. 

Mould (in<?uld)j Now dial. [OE. 

molda or — MDu. moude ‘ fontieulus '.] The 
top or dome of the head ; also the fontanelle in 
an infant’s head, 

Mould (m<?°ld), sbfi Also (now U.S.) 
mold. [ME. moldle, app. metathetic alteration 
of OF. modle (moa.F. moule ) : — L. modulum 
(see Moduli;).] I. 1. A pattern by which 
something is shaped ; e.g. the templet used by 
a shipbuilder, mason, bricklayer, or plasterer. 
9. A hollow form or matrix into which fluid or 
plastic material is cast or pressed and allowed 
to cool or harden so as to take a particular 
shape or pattern, late ME. b .gen. A modelled 
surface from which an impression can be taken 
1530. 8. spec, in Cookery. A hollow utensil of 

metal or earthenware used to give a shape to 
puddings, jelly, etc. Also, a pudding, etc., 
shaped in a mould. 1573. 4. transf. and fg. 

1:557. tb. Said of the body with reference to 
its clothes -1639. +5. A model, a pattern 

-1618. 6. A frame or body on or round which 

a manufactured article is made ; e.g. the frame 
on which a sheet of paper, a basket, a hurdle 
(etc.) is made 1655. 7. A package of leaves 

of gold-beater's skin between which gold-leaf 
is placed for beating 1727. 8 . Photo-engraving. 

The gelatine which receives the impression 
from the negative and from which the copper 
plate is taken ; also, the metal plate itself 1875. 

a. The liquid Ore he dreined Into fit moulds pre- 
par’d Milt. Phr. To break the tn . ; fg. to render 
impossible the repetition of a certain typo of creation. 
1 Phr. To be cast in a (certain) m . , ^ to nave a certain 
form or character. b. bTacb. 1. iii. 145. 5. The 

glasse of Fashion, and the in. of Forme Shaks. 

II. Imparted form or make ; result of mould- 
ing. x. Distinctive nature as indicative of 
origin; esp. of persons, native constitution or 
character M E. 9. The form or shape of an 
animal body, or (less usually) of something 
inanimate. Now techn. (among cattle- or stud- 
breeders) ; otherwise rket. 15 . . , b. concr. 
Bodily form, body. Chiefly poet. 1579. +3- 

The form or structural type or model of a 
building or ship -1774. +4. Style, fashion, 

mode -1656. 5. That which is moulded or 

fashioned* (rare) 1667. 6. Arch. A moulding 

or group of mouldings belonging to a particular 
member of a building 1480. 7. Geol. An im- 

pression made in earth by the convex side of a 
fossil shell 1748. 8. «= m. candle 1797. 

z. Merchants. That trade in mettall of the purest 
m. Marlowe. A character of a finer m. Jowktt. a. 
b. Whom doth she behold ?. . His vital presence ? his 
corporeal m. ? Won ns w. 

Comb. m» candle, a candle made in a m. (as dist. 
from a dtp-candle) | m.-loft Shipbuilding, a room oa 
the floor of which the plans 01 a ship arc drawn at 
fall size. 

Mould (m^ld), sbA Also (now U. S.) 
mold, late ME. [Peril, from Mould a.~] A 
woolly or furry growth (consisting of minute 
fungi) which forms on substances that lie for 
some time in moist warm air. As a disease of 
the hop plant «* Fen sb.* 

A man that hates cheese must mil me fool for loving 
blue mold Manzmeville. Jig. The in. of time 1829. 
Mould (md*ld),«. (orig.///.) Obs. exc. 
dial. ME. [f. Moul v. + -ed *.] Mouldy. 
Mould (m£bld), vJ Also (now U.S.) 
mold. 1530. ff. Moulds. 1 ] i. tram. +To 
bury ; to cover (plants) with mould ; to earth 
up. fa. To nt. away : to moulder, crumble 
away -1633. 

Mould (nrwuld’), late ME. Also (now 
U.S.) mold, [f. Mould jA r ] i.trans. To 
mix or knead (dough, bread) ; now techn. : To 
shape into loaves, fa. To mix (ingredients) to 
form a paste -1653. tb. fg. To mix up (with) 
“ r 85S* 3* To shape; to fashion, form, model. 

Chiefly poet. 1475. 4. To shape (fluid or 

plastic matter) in or as in a mould 1573. 5. 

transf and fg. To create, produce, or form out 
of certain elements or material, or upon a 


certain pattern ; also, to plan, design. Also 
with up. 1603. 6. To bring into a particular 

shape or form ; to shape or model the character 
or style of. Const, into, to. 1605. 7. intr. and 

ref. (now rare). To assume a certain form ; to 
shape itself (into) 1612. 8. irons. Ship- 

building. To give a particular mould to (a 
vessel) ; to shape timbers with moulds xcto. 

3. Two louely berries molded on one stem Shaks. 
4. In harden’d orbs the school-boy moulds the snow 
Gay. 5 They Say best men are moulded out of 
faults Shaks. C. Logic was beeinning to m. human 
thought Jowktt. Hence lion'ldable a. 1626. 

Mould (mduld), Also (now U.S.) 

mold. 146a [f. Mould j£. 4 ] x. irons, ta. 

To allow to become mouldy. b. To cause to 
contract mould. a. tntr. To become mouldy 
or covered with mould 1530. b. transf. and 
fg. of things that lie unustd 1547. 

■ b. The Grecians, were not wont to suffer bookes 
of worth to lye moulding in King.s Libraries Biblc 
Trans/. Pref. V 6. 

Mould-board (ixtfHdbfrid). 1508. Also 
(now U.S.) mold*, [f. Mould sb . 1 + Board 
sb. ; replacing earlier moldbred (Bred j 3 .).] 
'J lie board or metal plate in a plough, which 
turns over the furrow-slice. 

Moulder (mdn*ldai), sb. Also (now U.S.) 
molder. 1440. [f. Mould v.® + -er *.] 1. 

One who moulds dough or bread. a. a. One 
who makes moulds for casting. b. One who 
moulds clay into bricks. 1535. ts* An instru- 
ment for moulding -1823. 

Moulder (nu?u ldoi), v. 1531. Also (now 
U.S.) molder. [f. Mould sb . 1 + -«lk®.] i. 
intr. To turn to dust by natural decay; to 
waste away; to crumble. Also with away, 
down. 9. transf. To dwindle. Said chiefly of 
armies. Also with away. Now rare or Obs. 
1674. 3. trans. To cause to crumble, fall to 

pieces, or decay. Also with away, down. New 
rare or dial. 1649. 

x. When statues in., and when arches fall Prior. 
fig. Never man, I think. So moulder’d in a sinecure 
as 1 ^ Tennyson, a. If he bad sat still the other great 
army would have meuldertd to nothing Clarendon. 
3. tran$f. How many men have we scene Molder 
and crumble away great Estates Donne. Hence 
Mou'ldery a. crumbly 1600. 

Mouldiness (nuhrldines). 1577. [f. 

Mouldy a. + -ness.] The condition of being 
mouldy ; often concr. mould. 

Moulding, vbl. sb A 1699. [f. Mould v . 1 
+ -ing *.] The earthing - up of plants. 
Mou-lding, vbl. sb ? ME. [f. Mould v% 
+ -ing *.] i. The action of Mould v.* b. 
Bodily form. Scott. 9. concr. A moulded 
object 1727. 3. spec. (A rch., etc.) An ornamental 
variety ol contour given to stone-, wood-, or 
mctal-work, effected by means of carving or the 
application of pieces in relief , material shaped 
and picp&rcd in thE way. 

Moulding-board. ME. [f. prec.] Baking. 
A board on which dough or paste is kneaded and 
shaped. 

Mouldwarp (mJ°‘ldw£jp). Now chiefly 
n. dial . [ME. moldwarp , molwarf , - werp , 
repr. OE. moldweorp , lit. ' earth-thrower f. 
m molda Mould sb . 1 + *wetp- to throw] * Mole 
sb. * 

Mouldy (mJu*ldi), a. late ME, Also (now 
Udi.) moldy, [f. Mould j/. 4 + -y 1 .] Over- 
grown or covered with mould ; hence, moulder- 
ing or mouldered. b. Of, consisting of, or 
resembling mould (rare) 1579. 

Hee Hues vpon mouldie stew’d Piuines Shaks. 
fig. Away you mouldie Rogue, away Shako. Pretty 
m. health Stevenson. 

|| Moulin (mttlsefl). i860. [F., lit . a mill.] 
A nearly vertical well or shaft in a glacier, 
formed by the surface water falling through a 
crack in the ice, and gradually scooping out 
a deep chasm. 

Moullnet (mfflineT). 166a. [a. F., dim. of 
moulin mill; see -BT.] 1. A winch. a. 

Fencing. A circular swing of a sword or sabre 

(mklt), sb. Also (now UJS.) molt. 
1815. [t Moult v.l The action of moulting 
In birds, or (transf.) in reptiles, Crustacea, etc. 
Moult v. [ME. moutm : — OK 

•m&tian, a Com. WGer. adoption of L. mutan 
to change. The / is on the analogy of fault. 
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etc., and the rood, prcraunc. is baaed on the 
new spelling.] +1. intr. Of feathers : To be 
shed in the process of change of plumage. Also 
with of. Hence loosely of hair. -1647. 9. 

Of birds : To shed or cast feathers in changing 
plumage 2440 ; also fra#u.with feathers as obj. 
1530. 

m. trams f. The youthful crayfish * moult *, or shed 
their shells 8 times in their mat twelvemonth of life 
190a | trans . Ham. iu ii. 306 ; fig. 1 moulted my 
stick to-day H. Walpole. 

fMoirlten, ppl. a. [irreg. strong pa. pple. 
of prec .1 Having moulted. Shaks. 

A raouften Rauen x Hen. IV, in. i. 15a. 

Moulten, obs. f. Molten. 

Mcran, obs. f. May vfi, Mount sb .* 
Mound (mound), sb} ME. [a. F. monde 
: — L. mundus world.] *^x. The world; 


the earth as man's abode, ME. only. 9, 
An orb or ball of gold, etc., repr. the globe 
of the earth; often surmounting a crown, or 
forming part of the insignia of royalty. Also 
Her. a figure of this, as a bearing; often used 
as including the cross which commonly sur- 
mounts it. 

Mound (mound), sb* 1551. [Etyra. obsc. 
Perh. from the vb*, which appears somewhat 
earlier.] 1. A hedge or other fence bounding 
a field or garden. Now only dial. tb. fig. 
A boundary -174a. 9 . Mil, -* Mount sb? 

g a. Hence gen. an embankment, a dam. 
Now rare. 1558. 8- An artificial elevation of 

earth or stones; esp. the earth heaped up 
upon a grave 2736. b. A natural elevation re- 
sembling a heap or pile of earth; a hillock 
1810. 4. spec. a. A pile of fuel for roasting 

ores. b. The heap of earth, dead leaves, etc., 
built by megapodes for their eggs. c. A rchseol . 
An elevation produced upon a land surface by 
the natural burial of an abandoned city. d. 
A kind of e.urthwork formerly constructed by 
natives of parts of N. America, e.— Kitchen 
midden. 1839. 

x. This great gardin, compost with a m. Spensrr. 
a The mounds and dykes of the low fat Bedford level 
Burke. X A church-yard’s dreary mounds Clare. 

attrib. ana Comb . : m.-bird “ next (i)| -builder, 
f«) one of a prehistoric race of American Indians, 
who erected immense burial and fortification mounds 
1811 1 (<*) any of the megapode birds which deposit 
their eggs in a mound 1880; -burial A rchseol., the 
practice of burying beneath a m. or cairn t -dweller, 
a primitive man who dwelt in a rudely erected m, * 
so -dwelling. 

Mound (mound), v. 1515. [Cf. prec.] 
2. trans. To enclose or bound with a fence. 
Also absol. or intr., to make fences. Obs, exc. 
dial. 9. To enclose, bound, or fortify with an 
embankment 1600. 8* To heap up in 

mound or hillock 1859. 

Mounseer (mannsi#*j). arch. 1641. An 
illiterate or derisive anglicized pronunciation of 
Monsieur. 

Mount (mount), sb} TOE. muni masc., ad. 
L. montem , mans. Blended In sath c. with I* . 
monlA L 1. In early use, a mountain, lofty 
lull ; from 17th c. in prose use esp. a more or 
less conical hill of moderate height rising from 
a plain ; a hillock. Now chiefly poet. exc. in 
proper names of mountains or hills, and In the 
Sermon on the M. When prefixed abbrev. Mt. 
9. Mil. a. A substantial work of earth or other 
material, thrown vp to resist an attack or to 
advance an assault. Obs. exc. Hist. 1558. 
+b. - Cavalier sb. 4. Also. fig. -1721, ts. 
An artificial mound of earth, stones, etc. ;esp. 
a raised piece of ground, or walk, in a garden 
-1813. Also Iransf. m 

*. fir. I have a m. tfmlschiefe clogs my mule 
a I..wM lay siege against thee with a m. f and 1 
will false forts against thee Is*, xx ix. 3. 3- *»* 

End of both theSide Grounds, I would haue a M. of 
some Pretty Height., to looks abroad into the Fields 
B acon. •* 

XL In transf. uses. ft. [After It. monte.] A 
bank -2765. 9. Palmistry. One of the fleshy 

prominences on the palm of the hand by the 
development of which palmists profess to ascer- 
tain the degree of influence exercised by a par- 
ticular planet 1644. 

«. f Mount of piety, mount piety,, a rendering 

Fr»n«, . Mwnhroklng «ttbIuhm«U Instlta^d »«d 
carried on by the State for the purpose of aflhrding 
loans to the poor at low Int erest. 

8 (G«v K/ln). f (Fr. pm), a (G«r. 
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Mount (mount), sb} ME. [f, Mount v. 
CL F. monte fern. ] +r. — AMOUNT sb. -2652. 

9. An act of mounting (rare ) ; a manner of 
mounting i486. 8. That in or on which any- 

thing is mounted, fitted, supported, or placed; 
a mounting, fitting, or setting ; spec, (a) the 
margin surrounding a picture, or the card- 
board on which a drawing is mounted ; (£) pL 
the metal ornaments sen ing as borders, edges, 
or guards to the angles and prominent parts of 
i8tn c. furniture, etc. ; (c) the glass slip with its 
adjuncts used to preserve objects for examina- 
tion under the microscope. 2739. b. Of a 
fan : (a) The pieces of wood, ivory, etc. forming 
the frame or support, (b) The silk, paper, etc. 
forming the surface of the fan. 1811. 4. colloq . 

A horse, etc., provided for a person's riding 
1856. g. An opportunity or occasion of riding ; 
hence, an undertaking to ride or an act of riding 
(a horse) in a race 1856. 

4. A good high-bred dromedary is as comfortable a 
m. as can be desired 1 885. 

Mount (mount), v. [ME., a. OF. monter 
: — Com. Rom. *montare,{. mont-, mons Mount 
l*. 1 ] I. intr. 2. To go upwards, ascend. Also 
with up. b. Of the blood : To rise into the 
checks. AlbO, of the effects of wine : To go to 
the head. 1625. a. fig. a. To ascend to a 
higher level in rank, estimation, power, excel- 
lence, completeness, etc. late ME. b. To 
ascend or go back in date (arch.) 1796. 3. To 

get upon the back of a horse, etc., for the 
purpose of riding. Const, on, upon, f to. 1509. 
4. To get up on something; c.g. a platform, a 
stage 1643. 5. To rise in amount ; to increase 

by addition. Chiefly with up. late ME. +6. 
To amount to a certain sum, number, or quan- 
tity -1738. 7. slang. To swear or give false 

evidence for payment 1789. 

1. Doth the Aegle mounte vp. at thy commaunde- 
ment 7 Coverdair Job xxxix. 07. They causydthe 
mynstrell to m. vp oil y® ladder Lo. Burners. [The 
chamois] always m. or descend in an oblique direction 
Goldsm. a. b. For the antiquity of which [method] 
we must m. up to Cclsus 1803. 3. Wei father in 

Gods name, m. on my shoulder, I pray you >§Ba. 5. 

The debts of the Crown mounted to four times its 
annual income Green. 

EL. trans. 1. To ascend or climb up (a lull, 
etc.); to ascend fa river, stair) 1500. 9 . To 

get upon the back of (a horse, etc.) for the pur- 
pose of riding 1599. 3 * To get upon, for 

copulation. Now only colloq. of animals. 1592. 
4. To get upon or into, from below 1698. 

z. Phr. To m. a breach : to ascend it for the purpose 
of assault or attack. Thestayres T.hat m. theCapitoll 
Shake. 4. The Boy accordingly mounted the Pulpit 
Addison. 

IIL trans, in causative uses. ti. To cause 
to ascend or rise : to raise. Also with up. 
-1766. f a - In various ylf. or non-material uses 
(see quots.) -1796. 3. To set or place upon an 

elevation. Now only with on, ufon.xfsq. 

To set on horseback ; to help into the saddle ; 
also, to furnish with a saddle-horse. In pass., 
to be seated on horseback. 1603, 5. Mil. a* 

To raise (guns) into position 2539. a 

fort, a ship : To have (cannon) in position 
1748. c. pass. To be provided with cannon 
1 66a. d. To raise the muzzle of (a gun) 1546- 
e. To post for defence or observation. Hence 
to m. (t the) guard 1 to go on duty as a guard. 
Also transf. 1687. 6. To put in position for 

use or exhibition ; spec, to fix on a mount ; 
occas. to stage (a play) 171^ 7 - To put on, 

assume, display oneself as wearing (some 
special article of costume), arch. 1819, 

Hedg-hogs, which. .m. Their pricks at my foot- 
Ml Shaks. b. What power * it, which mount* my 
loue so hye? Share. Whe mounts the mceke, and 
beates the lofty downs Quarles. 
his ordinarie yearly in-come to eight millions of gold 


MOUNTAINOUS 


i.poet. Usedin^C 
i from civilization 


level. See also Hill sb. 2. b. t 
as the type of a region remote I 
1601. 9. transf. A huge heap or pile ; a tower- 
ing mass 2450. 3 A quantity or amount 

of impressive proportions 1592. 4. (In full m. 

wine.) A variety of Malaga wine, made from 
grapes grown on the mountains 2720. fi. The 
Mountain [Fr. la Montague] : an extreme 
party led by Robespierre ana Danton in the 
first French Revolution, so called because it 
occupied the most elevated position in the 
chamber of assembly 1799. 

1. 1 hat chain of majestic mountains fr e. the Sussex 
Down**] G. W hite. Mountains formed in the volcanic 
way are almost always conical Geikib. Phr. To run 
(etc.) mount at ms high, said hyperbolieally of high 
seas Da Fob ; cf. mountain-high adj. 1693. b» 
Tivel. If. iv. i. 52. a. iM . of ice m Iceberg. 

n. attrib. passing into adj. a. Of or belong- 
ing to mountains ; situated m or on mountains ; 
consisting of mountains, late ME. b. Born 
in or inhabiting mountains ; having one's 
abode in mountains ; coming from the moun- 
tains 1591* c. Used in the mountains 1848. 
d. Resembling a mountain; huge, enormous 
1656. 

a. Your m. air is sweet 1865. b. The m.-boax on 
battle set Scorr. C. M. -chaises 1897. <L Me all 
thy M. Waves have press'd Tatk & Brady. 

Comb, j m. artiliery, m. battery, (a battery of) 
light guns for use in mountainous countries ; so m.- 
gun, -howitzer ; xn. chain (Chain sb. 4) ; m. cure, 
the cure of disease (esp. tuberculous) by residence at 
high elevations ; m. dew. Scotch whisky; m. rail- 
way ; m. range ; m. sickness, a malady caused 
by breathing the rarefied air of m. heights ; m. wins 
(see 1. 4 above). 

b. In the names of minerals, etc. [chiefly after G. 
compounds of berg-): m. cork, flesh, leather, 
paper, wood, descriptive names for varieties of 
asbestos; m. crystal = Rock-crystal; m. flour, 
meal. ( a ) a recent freshwater deposit consisting ol 
the siliceous frustules of diatoms; (b) a white cotton- 
like variety of calcite occurring as an efflorescence on 
rocks ; m. limestone Geol. r a thick massive lime- 
stone belonging to the carboniferous series ; m. milk, 
a soft spongy variety of carbonate of fiine. 

C. Prefixed to the names of many animals found in 
upland districts: as, m. cat, a catamount or catsu 
mountain; m. eagle, the griden eagle, Aouilm 
chrysaHusi m. hare, the alpine hare, Lepus 
variabilis, native of the northern parts of both hemi- 
spheres ; m. lion = Puma ; m. panther, Co) ■ 
Ounce sb? a 1 (//) = Puma. 

d. In names of plants, etc., growing in elevated 
situations; as, m. cowslip, a herbaceous plant, 
Primula Auricula , native of the Swiss Alps; m. 
ebony, a leguminous tree of the genus Baukiniot, 
having dark-coloured and hard wood ; also, the wood, 
m. mint, +(«) calamint, (/>) the U.S. genus Pyc- 
.jtanthemumi m. pine, a dwarf alpine pine, Pinus 
Pnmilio, native of Europe; m. rose, the rhodo- 
dendron. 

Mountain ash. 1597. The tree Pyrus 
(formerly Sorbus) Aucuparia, characterized by 
its delicate pinnate leaves and masses of bright 
scarlet berries ; the rowan-tree. I n N. America 
applied to the native species, Pyrus americana 
and P. sambucifolia. 

Mountaineer (mauntenl»*r), sb. 2610. [f. 
Mountain + -eer.] 2. A native of or dweller 
among mountains. 9. A member of the 
' Mountain * (see Mountain 1 . 5) x8oa. 3. A 
mountain-climber 1860. Hence MonntninecT 
v. intr. to be a mountain-climber ; usu. in vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

fMountainer. 1598. [f. as prec. + -er *.] 
=s prec. sb. x. -2744. 

Mountednet, -ette (mannt6ne*t). 1586. 
[a. F. montagnette, dim. of mont ague. ~] A 
small mountain ; a hillock, mound. 

Mountain flax. 

Linutn catharticum. 


Fuller. % No wonder wa see more than the 
ancients, bwSuse we are mounted “P°” 
den J.H. Newman. a. h «wm.. excellently weh 
mounted, on a very gallant horn *66*. <k The 
paste used for ' mounting * water-colour paintings 1859. 
He mounted his rod, and tried casting inshanow 
water 1805. b. In theatrical parlance.. ‘The piece 
was excellently mounted * *874. 7. 1 expect he baa 

mounted a pair rtf leather brww&ee w. I^mo. 

(mau’Dtto). ME. [a. OF. rww 

taigne ^-popX. *momtania, *-ea, peib. fom. 
(act regia, torn) mountain regkm, L montem, 
mons.] Lx. A natural elevation of the earth a 
surface, rising notably above the surrounding 


2728. L Bulging flax, 
9. -Amianthus x. 2807. 

Mountain-green. 2797. [After G. berg- 
grUnJ] tx. Min. — MALACHITE -2842. 9 . 

Name of a colour 2796. 

Mountainous (mou-ntfinas), a. t 6 ou [a. 
F. montagtuMse 1 — pop.L. *Monta»imm, l 
+mentania Mountain ; aeeOUfol x. Charao- 
terised by, abounding in, or of the nature ai 
mountains, a. Mountain-like ; huge.enormoua. 
Now rare, sfioy. +3* i n h ab it i n g mountains ; 
hence, barbarous -1703. t#« De ri ve d from 

mountains -x8oi. 

a The two m. db eek »booee of the hone e - ke eper 
fiauoa 3. Unoraat and J lonnmuo " 
Bacon. Hence Mcnrntalnouady adv n < 


g (Ft dune}. » (cri). e ( 8*1 (thms). f(*) (rrin). / (Fr. buve). 0 (Ur, £tm, MrU). 
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Mountainy (mou*nt6ni), a. Now dial . 
1613. [f. Mountain + y 1 .] Having or 

belonging to mountains. 

Mountant (mau’nt&nt), sb. 1886. ff* 
Mount v. + -ant 1 , after F. montant .] An 
adhesive paste for mounting photographs, etc. 
tMountant, a. 1535. [a. F. montant , f. 

monte r A Mounting, rising -1812. 
Mountebank (mau-ntibseqk), sb. 1577. 
[ad. It. montambanco , montimbanco, contr. f. 
monta in banco , lit. * mount-on-bench Cf. 
Saltimbanco.] 1. An itinerant quack who 
from a platform appealed to his audience by 
means of stories, tricks, juggling, and the like, 
often with the assistance of a professional 
clown. 9. Jig, An impudent charlatan 1589. 
3. appos. (quasi -adj.) That is a mountebank; 
characteristic of a mountebank 1603. 

x. Men.. will often preferre a Momitabanke or 
Witch, before a learned Phisitian Bacon. a. The 
Mountebanks and Zanies of Patriotism Coleridge. 
Hence Mou'ntebankery, action, or an act, which 
bespeaks a m. Mou'ntebankish a. 

Mountebank, v. 1602. [f. prcc.] fz* 

Irons . To prevail over (a person! by mounte- 
bank persuasion -1702. ta. To transform 
by mountebank trickery. De Foe. 3. intr. 
To play the mountebank. Usu. with it . 1602. 

Mounted (mau'nted), ppl. a, 1582, [f. 

Mount v, +-ed *.] 1. Elevated (lit. and Jig.). 

2. Seated or appointed to serve on horseback 
1598. 3 » Set U P for use, as cannon. Of a 

fort, ship, etc. : Furnished (with cannon). 16^9. 

a. While M. Infantry are footmen trained for pur- 
poses of mobility to ride a horse or bicycle, M. Rifles 
are horsemen trained to tight on foot 1901. 

Mounter (rnau-nUi). 1609. [f. Mount?;. 
4 -kr *.] r. gen. One who ascends. 2. One 
whose business it is to mount, fit, or set (any- 
thing) in order 1747. 

Mounting (mauntiij), vbl. sb. late ME. 
(f. Mount v. 4 -ing J .1 1. The action of 

Mount v. 9. cotter . a. Something that serves 
as a mount, support, or setting to anything 
1618. tb. sing, and pi. Mil. A soldier's outfit 
or kit -1722. 

I. attrib. m.-block, a block ot stone from which 
to mount on horseback. a. a. Hilt % the head or m. 
of a sword 1767. 

•fMou-nture. ME. [a. OF. monture, f. 
monter to Mount.] i. A horse, etc., for 
riding -1 600. a. = Mounting 2 -1575. 

+3. Mil. The angle at which a gun is elevated 
-1693. 

+Mou*nty. 1586. [a. F. montie, f. monter 
to Mount.] Falconry. The action, or an act, 
of rising in pursuit of the quarry -1657. 

Mourn (in 5 *in), v. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
tnurnan, f. Teut. root *mur~, prob. f, Indo- | 
Eur. *smer- to remember, whence Gr. ntpifxva 
care, sorrow.] I. intr, 1. To feel sorrow, grief, 
or regret ; to sorrow, grieve, lament. fb. Of 
animals : To pine -1784. c.fig. Of a plant or 
flower. +Also, to droop, hang down. 1626. 
a. esp. To lament the death of some one. 
Const .for. ME. b. To show the conventional 

signs of grief for a period following a person’s 
death ; esp. to put on mourning 1530. 3. Of 

a dove : -«= Moan v. 4. 1535. 

x. In all euyll thou mayst fynde cause to mourne 
and sorowe. 1526, I mourned for the iniquitie 
s Estfras viii. 72. s. A widow bird sate mourning 
for her love Shelley. b. We mourne in black, why 
m. we not in blood? Suaks. 3. The dove mourned in 
the pine Shelley. 

II. trans. i. To grieve or sorrow for (some- 
thing); to lament, deplore, bewail OE. a. 
To lament, grieve, or sorrow for, to express 
prief for (some one dead) 1526. 3. To utter 

m a sorrowful, manner 1607. 

x. Mourning, in others, our own miseries 1586. a. 
Here comes nis Body, mourn'd by Marke Antony 
Shaks. 3. Where the love-lorn Nightingale Nightly 
to thee her sad Song muurneth well MtLT. 

Mourner (m8* a inax). late ME. [f. prec. 

+ -er *.] i. One who mourns or grieves ; 
spec, one who mourns the death of a friend, etc. ; 
one who attends a funeral out of respect or 
affection for the deceased. fb. One employed 
or hired to attend funerals -1741. 2. Indian 

m . : the sad-tree 1597. 

x. Chief m. t the nearest relative present at a funeral. 
When . . the mourners go aboute the strctesCovBRDALK 
Feel, xil a. 
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Mournful (m&«*jnfiU) v a. 154a. [t. Mourn 
v. + -ful.] x. Denoting, exhibiting, or ex- 
pressive of mourning or deep sorrow. 9 . 
Feeling or oppressed with deep sorrow 1579. 

x. He shook his head with an intensely m. air 
Dickens, a. Thou wilt the m. Spirit chear Wesley. 
Hence Mou*rnful-ly adv, % -ness. 

Mourning (moojniq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Mourn v. 4 -inq 1 .] i. The action of Mourn 
v. Also with a and pi. a. spec. The feeling 
or the expression of sorrow for a death ; also, a 
lament ME. 3. The wearing of black clothes, 
etc., as a manifestation of sorrow for the death 
of a friend. Also, the period during which 
they are worn. 1532. b. An instance of this. 
Now rare . 1611. 4. The dress (now usu. 

black) worn by mourners. Also occas. applied 
to the black draperies placed on buildings, etc. 
on occasions of mourning. 1654. 

x. The mouruynges of such as be in capiiuyte 
Covekualk Ps. ci[ij. 20. a. The noise of the m. of a 
mighty nation Tennyson. 3. b. And he made a m. 
for his father seuen days Gen. I 10. 4. Pray desire 

Mrs. Taylor to inform me what m. I should buy for 
my mother and Miss Porter Johnson. Dcip m. : 
complete or full m. ; so 11 alf-m. (t second in.'). In m. 
(as adjectival phr.) : wearing the garments indicative 
of grief. So To go or put info m. j to be out of m ., etc. 

attrib. and Comb.: m.-band, a strip of black cloth 
or crape worn round the sleeve of a coal or round the 
hat in token of bereavement ; m. border, a black 
border on note-paper, envelopes, etc., used by persons 
who arc. in m. ; m. coach, ( a ) a black coach, usually 
dr.iped in black, used by a peison in mourning Hist . ; 
(b) a closed carriage used by mourners at a funeial ; 

, -paper, note-paper with a black edge; -ring, a ring 
worn os a memorial of a deceased person. 

Mou-rning, ppl. a. OE. [f. Mourn v. 4 
-ing a .] That mourns ; sorrowing, lamenting ; 
characterized by or expressive ol grief, 

Spec, collocations : m. bride, a pop. name for the 
sweet scabious^ Scabiosa atropurpnrea ; m. dove, the 
common American or Carolina turtle-dove, Zenaidura 
carolinensis ; m. warbler, an American warbler, 
GeothlyPis Philadelphia \ in. widow, a European 
geranium, Geranium pfuzutn. Hence Mou'm- 
mgly adv. 2519. 

Moumival (mSa-mival). Now only Hist . 
1530. fa. F. momifle , of unkn. origin.] 
Cards. 1. A set of four aces, kings, queens, or 
knaves, in one hand. ta. transf. A set of 
four (tilings or persons) -1711. 

Mouse (mans), sb. PL mice (mais). 

| Com. Teut.; OE. mis : — Indo-Eur. *mus- 
(L. mus, Gr. //Or, Skr. mu 5 ).] I. 1. An 
animal of any of the smaller species of the 
genus Mus of rodents ; e.g. the house mouse, 
M. muse ulus, the field or wood mouse, AI. 
sylvaticus , the harvest mouse, M. minutus. 
b. Popularly applied to animals of other genera 
having some resemblance to mice, esp. the 
shrews ( Sorex ) and the voles ( Arvicola ) OE. 
a. As a type of something small or insignificant. 
Chiefly alter Horace. 1584. +3. As a playful 

term of endearment -1798. 4. tcchn. Applied 

to things resembling a mouse in shape, etc a. 
Naut. (a) A kind of ball or knob, wrought on 
the collars of stays by means of spun-vain, to 
prevent the running eye from slipping, (t) - 
Mousing vbl. sb. a a ( concr . ). 17^0. b. A match 
used in firing a mine or a gun 1867. 5. slang. 

A lump or discoloured bruise, esp. a black eye 

1 54 p h r. Drunk , mum , mute , quiet , still, etc., as a 
nr. (+tn a ikeese). M. and man , every living thing, 
a. The mountains travail'd, and brought forth A 
scorned m. 1 B. Joss. tr. Horace , Art P. 199, 3. 

I I ami. iil iv. 183. 

II. fi. A muscle. Obs. in gen. sense. -1561. 
a. spec . Applied variously to certain muscular 
parts of meat. Now only dial. 1584. 

attrib. and Comb . : m.-bird, any bird of the African 
genus Colius} -hawk, {a) a hawk that devours 
mice | (b) the short-eared owl or hawk-owl, Asia 
brachyotusx XU. lemur, any small Madagascan 
lemur of the genus Chirogalevs ; -mark, a birth-mark 
resembling a mourn 

Mouse (mauz), v. ME. [f. Mouse j$.] 
x, intr. To hunt for or catch mice; said esp. of 
a cat or an owl. a. transf and Jig, . To hunt 
or search industriously or captiously ; to go or 
move about softly in search of something, to 
prowl. Also with around , along . 1575. b. 
trans . To hunt for patiently and carefully. 
Also with out . U.S . 1864. t3- trans . To 
handle as a cat does a mouse; to tear, bite 
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>1647. +b. To pull about good-naturedly bit 

roughly -1691. 4. Naut. To put a mouse (see 
Mouse so. I. 4a) on (a stay); to secure (a 
hook) with a mouse 1769. 

a. Mousing for faults 1778. Phr. To m. over (a 
book) : to study eagerly. Ll.S. 3. John n. L 354. 

Mou'se-colour, sb. (a.). 1606. I. A colour 
like that of the common mouse ; a dark grey 
with a yellowish tinge. a. attrib. or adj. 
Mouse-coloured 2716. Mouse-coloured a. 1687. 
Mou*se-deer. Also moose-. 1836. [Both 
forms are app. corruptions of musk-deer .] The 
I'hevrotain (Tragulus mcminna ), native of 
Ceylon and Java. 

Mouse-dun. late ME. &• adj. Mouse- 
coloured. b. sb. Mouse-colour. 

Mou'se-ear. ME. [tr. mcd.L. auricula 
muris, Gr. /ivds tfcm ; see Myosote.] A name 
for various plants mostly with soft hairy leaves, 
as Hieracium Pilosella (also m. hawkweed ), 
various species of Cerastium (also m. chickwccd), 
and of Myosotis fas the forget-me-not), and 
Sisymbrium Tha liana (also m. cress). So 
Mouse-eared a. having leaves resembling a 
mouse's ear ; \ pec. in in. chickwccd , hawkweed 
(see above) 1789. 

Mou-se-hole. late ME. A hole used by 
a mouse for passage or abode ; a hole only big 
enough to admit a mouse. 

Mousse-hunt K Obs. exc. dial. 1481. 
[a. Mbu. muushont weasel, f. muus mouse + 
hont dog (see Hound sbd). ] A weasel, aUo 
gen. an animal that hunts mice. 
Mouse-hunt 2 , rare. 1828. [Hunt^ 2 ] 
A hunt for mice. 

Mou*se-pea. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. mus- 
pise.] The Heath-pea (Lathyrus tnacrorrhi - 
zus) \ also the Meadow Vetchling (L. prat ends) . 
Mouser (mou*zai, -sai). late ME. [f. 
Mouse v. or sb. 4 -er j .] An animal that 
catches mice, e.g. a cat, an owl. Also fig. 
Moirsetail. 1548. [f. Mouse 4 Tail 
.tf. 1 ] ti. The stonecrop, Sedum acre -1611. 

a. A plant of the genus Myosurus, esp. M. 
minimus , from the shape of its seed receptacle 

Mousetrap (mmrs,trwp). PI. mouse- 
traps, also tmice-traps. 1475. [f. Mouse \b. 
4 Trap j^. 1 ] A trap for catching mice. 

transf. The nousc. .is too small, a mere mouse-trip 
xB^g. Comb. m. -Switch Elcctr an automatic 
switch moved by a spring which is released when the 
current through a conn oiling magnet falb below a 
certain limit. 

Mousing (mauziq), vbl. sb. 1832. [f. 

Mouse v. 4 -ing l .\ 1. The action of Mouse 
v. 1856. a. Naut. a. The action of fastening 
spun-yarn or rojie, etc., round the point and 
shank of a hook ; concr . the rope or jarn so 
fastened ; b. The action of making a mouse on 
a rope ; concr. the mouse so made 1832. 3. 

attrib., as in. hook , etc. 1856. 

Mousing (mairziq),///. a. 1605. [f. as 

prec. 4 -ing 9 .] That hunts or catches mice. 

b. transj'. Prying, prowling, r.tpacious, inquisi- 
tive 1692. 

Mousle (mau*z , l), v. arch. Also mouzle- 
1662. [freq. ol Mouse v. after tousle.] t/ans. 
To pull about loughly. 

|| Mousquetaire (m«sk?t£r). 170 6, [Fr. ; 
cf. Musketeer.] 1. Fr. Hist. Orig. a foot- 
soldier armed with a musket ; in the 17th and 
18th c, a member of either the Grey or White 
and the Black Mousquetaires (so called from the 
colour of their horses), which formed part of 
the king's household troops. They were all of 
noble birth, and were famous as dandies. 9. 
Applied attrib. to certain styles of articles of 
female attire, as in m. cloak, cujf, etc. Also 
short for m. glove [1850 d la «.], 1883. 

I! Mousse (mfis). 189a. [Fr., ■» moss.] 

Cookery. A sweet made of whipped cream frozen. 

|| Mousseline (m«sl*n). 1696. [Fr. ; see 

Muslin.] x. French muslin ; also, a dress of 
this. (Often short for m. de Urine.) b. M. de 
laine (‘ muslin of wool '), a dress-material, orig. 
all wool, but later of wool and cotton, printed 
with various patterns, c. M. de sole (‘ muslin 
of silk ’), a thin silk fabric resembling muslin 
1850. 9. A thin blown glass-ware with orna- 
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MOUSTACHE 

mentation resembling muslin or lace. Also, a 
wine-glass of this. x86a. 

Moustache (mustcrj, m#s-). Also (now 

U.S . ) mustache. 1585. (a. F. moustache fern., 

ad. It. mostaccio, mostacchio ; see Mustachio.] 

l. The hair which grows upon the upper lip ot 
men : either (a) that on both sides, or (b) that 
on one side of the lip, as a single moustache, or 
as ,1 * pair of moustaches 9. /.ool. Hair or 
bristles, resembling a moustache, round the 
mouth of certain animals 1605. 

1. And he twirl’d his m. with so charming an air,— 
His moustaches I should say, because he'd a pair 
11 Mti 1 am* Old m . [Lr. F. vie i lie moustache] •. an old 
soldier. 

Comb . : m.-cup, a cup with an arrangement to 
protect the m. when drinking; m. monkey, a W. 
Afri. an monkey, Ccrcopithccus ccphus. Hence 
Mousta’ched a. 

Mousy (mau’si), sb . Also -ie. 16 93. 

[f. Mouse sb. + -Y a .] Playful dim. of mouse. 
Mousy (mdu*si), a. Also -ey. 1812. [f. 
Mouse sb. ■+■ -y *. ] x. Resembling a mouse, 
its colour, smell, etc. 1859. a. As quiet as a 
mouse 1812. 3. Infested with mice Z871. 

Mouth (mau]j), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. 
milf' : — OTeut. *munpo-i : — nrc-Teut. *mylo-s, 
corresp. to L. men turn chin. | I. x. The ex- 
ternal orifice in an animal body which serves 
for the ingestion of food, together with the 
cavity to which this leads, containing the 
apparatus of mastication and the organs of 
vocal utterance. b. In expressions like a good, 
bad. hard, etc. m., used with ref. to a horse's 
readiness to feel and obev the pressure of the 
bit. Hence abstr. of a horse: Capability of 
being guided by the bit. 1727. 9. As the 

receptacle of food, or with ref. to swallowing, 
devouring, taste, etc. OFL b. A person viewed 
only as a consumer of food 1550. 3. As the 

instrument of speech or voice. (In this use 
tongue is more usual.) OE. 4. The orifice of 
the mouth considered as part of the face OE. 

x. He was thrust in the m. with a Speare Shaks. 
Mouths that gnped Tennyson. Phr. f To draw one's 

m. . to extract a tooth. Pepys. b. A horse that has 
no m. i7Qi. ». Phr. The m. waters (after, at somz- 
thing), (it) makes {one’s) m. water , referring to the 
flow of saliva caused by the anticipation of appetizing 
food . also fiz. To open one’s in. wide , to ask a high 
pi ice. See also Hand to mouth. b. Useless in., 
one who does no work but has to he fed. 3. You 
must bonow me Gargantuas m. first; ’tis a Word 
too great for any m. of this Ages size Shaks. I had 
the relation fiom his own m. Dk Foe. Phr. Byword 
of nt. : orally : often opp. to ‘ by writing ’. (To con- 
demn n person) out 0/ his mvn nt. (Luke xix. aa): by 
« Hi' evidence of his own woids. lV r tth one in., with 
one voice ; unanimously. (A Hebraism.) Now rare. 
'Jo often one's m. • to begin speaking. To close, shut 
one's nt. • to 1 chain from speak -ng. To stop (a per- 
son’s) in. to keep (him) from talking. To put words 
into another's nt. — to tell him what to say. To put 
(a speech) into a person's rt.i to represent him as 
hiving uttered it. To take the words out of another’s 
m • to say what he was about to say. To make a 
poor nt., to plead poverty. To give nt. : (of a hound) 
to baik or bay vehemently, also trans f. of a person. 

4 Hir in. ful smal, and ther-tosofte aim reed Chaucer. 
Phi. Pawn m the in., haying the corners of them, 
turned downwards, as a sign of dissatisfaction ; de- 
jected, dispirited. To laugh {on) the wrong side of 
one's in , in early usr to laugh in a forced manner ; 
now, to lament instead of laughing. To make a {wry, 
ugly, hard, etc.) #//., or mouths: to express dis- 
approval, derision, etc., by putting awry one’s m. j of 
an animal, to menace with the m.; also fig. to refuse 
to believe or accept. Const, at, upon. 

IL Transf, applications to persons. 1. A 
spokesman. Obs. eve. in renderings of foreign 
mode* of speech. 1563. *j* 9 . slang. A silly 

person ; a dupe -1823. 

z. I was but the m of the rest, and spoke what they 
have dictated to me Pkpys 

III. Applied to things resembling a mouth. 
1. The opening of anything, e.g. a bottle, a 
furnace, a beehive, a cave, etc. ; also fig. of the 
pit of Hell ME. 9. The outfall of a river; 
the entrance to a haven, valley, etc. OE. 3. 
The opening out of a tube, passage, drain, 
burrow, and the like; the hole or aperture of 
various natural oi artificial structures 1582. 4. 
The fork between the open jaws of scissors, 
pincers, or a vice; the working edge of a tool 
1576. +5. A mouthpiece >1821. 

attrib. and Comb, t with the meaning ’coming from 
the m. only and not from the heart*, as tn. -charity, 
•friend, •honour \ also m. •filling a. fig. (of an oath, 
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compliment, etc.), that fills the m., bombastic, in- 
flated * -footed a., having a foot-jaw (see Foot sb.) j 
m. pipe Ofgan-butlding, an organ pipe having an 
oblong opening, called the mouth, at the junction of 
the body with the foot, a flue-pipe; m.-W&ah, a 
therapeutic wash for the m. 

Mouth (mciufi), v. ME. [f. prec.] I. 
trans. To pronounce, speak; to give utterance 
to. Obs. exc. arch. 2. trans . To utter in a 
pompously oratorical style, or with great dis- 
tinctness of articulation , to declaim. Also 
with out. 1602. 3. intr. T6 use a pompous or 

affected style of utterance; to declaim. Also 
to m. it. 1602. 4. trans. To put or take 

(something) in the mouth; to seize with the 
mouth; to press (a thing) with the mouth or 
lips, late ME. 5. To train the mouth of (a 
horse) ; to accustom to the use of the bit 1533. 
t6. intr, (contempt.) To join lips (with); to kiss 
-1693. 7. To make mouths; to grimace 

1827. 8- Of a river : To disembogue (in, 

into) 1598. 

1. He that knows not how to m. a curse Quahlks. 
a. He., mouths a sentence, as curs m. a bone 
Churchill. 3. Nay, and thoul’t m., lie rant as well 
a« thou Shaks. 4. Hatnl. iv. iL 20. 6. Mens, for 

M. ill. ii. 194. 

Mouthed (mauffd), a. ME. [f. Mouth 
sb. + -ed *.] 1. Having a mouth, or such-and- 

such a mouth or mouths. fa- Gaping, open- 
mouthed --1649. 
x. A niany-in. chorus T905. 

Mouther (mau*ttej). 1822. [f. Mouth v . 
+ -kr >.] One who mouths ; a boastful or 
declamatory speaker. 

Mouthful (mau*j>ful). 1530. [-ful.] A 

quantity that fills the mouth; as much as a 
mouth can take in at one time; hence, a small 
quantity. Also tranrf. said esp. colloq. of a 
long name which 1 fills ‘ the mouth when 
uttered. 

Mouth glue. 1573. Glue (orig. a prepara- 
tion of isinglass) to be used by moistening with 
the tongue. 

Mouthless (mau’Jrtcs), a. OE. [-less.] 
Having no mouth. 

Mouth-organ. 1668. 1. A musical instru- 

ment operated by the mouth ; e.g. a pan-pipe, 
a jew s’ -harp. 2. '/.ool. One of the appendages 
forming the mouth (of an insect, crustacean, 
etc.) 1863. 

Moutti(-) piece. 1683. 1. A piece placed 

at ot forming the mouth (of a receptacle, organ- 
pipe, etc. ). 2. Something to put in the mouth : 

e. g. the part of a musical instrument, a pipe, 

etc., which is placed between the lips. Also, 
that part of a bit which crosses the horse’s 
mouth. 1727. 3. One who speaks on behalf 

of another or others 1805. 

3. The thing called the Cabinet Is nothing more 
than tho moutb-piecc of the Boroughmongcrs 
Cobbktt. 

Mouthy (mau’ffi), a. 1589. [f. Mouth 

sb. + -Y 1 .] Characterized by railing, ranting, 
or the use of bombastic language. 

He.. was prone to be m. and magniloquent W. 
Irving. 

Mouton. late ME. [y.OF .mouton, lit. 4 sheep' 
(see Mutton),] 1. (mw-tpn) A French gold 
coin of the I4th-I5th c., bearing the figure of 
the Lamb of God (whence the name). Hist. 

2. (mixton) A spy quartered with an accused 
person to obtain evidence against him 1804. 

II Moutonnde fm&tom), a. 1872. [Fr. (in 
roi.he moutonnde), fem. pa. pple, of moutonner, 

f. mouton sheep; see Mutton. ] Geol. Hounded 
like a sheep’s back ; said of rocks shaped by 
glacial action. 

Movable, moveable (mw-vil/l). late ME. 
[a. OF. movable, f. movoir to Move ; see-AULE.] 
A. adj. ti. Apt or disposed to movement -1705. 
ta. fig. Changeable, fickle, inconstant -168a. 

3. Capable of being moved ; not fixed in one 
place or posture, late ME. 4. Of property : 
Admitting of being removed or displaced ; 
applied to * personal ’ as opp. to ' real ’ property. 
In Sc. Law, opp. to Heritable a, late ME. 
5. Changing from one date to another every 
year, late ME. 6. Semitic Gram. Of certain 
letters, etc.: Pronounced; not * quiescent ’ 1837. 

a. The moeuable poeple [orig. mobile vulgus] 
Chaucer. jl This moveable structure of shelves 
Cow per. The clinical history of the movable 
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(=■ Floating) kidney 1878. %. M. feast: an eccl. 

festival which, being always on the same day of the 
week, varies in date from year to year ; also transf. 
aud joc. Breakfast is a m. least with us {mod.). 

B. sb. ti. In the Ptolemaic astronomy : Any 
of the nine concentric revolving spheres of the 
heavens. Chiefly in First or highest m. «*» 
Prtmum mobile, late ME. 9 .pi. Personal 

property ; property that is capable of being 
moved, as dist. from real or fixed property (as 
land, houses, etc.). In Sc. and Civil Law, 
opp. to 1 heritable ’ property. 1440. 3. An 

article of furniture that may be removed from 
the building in which it is placed; opp. to 
fixture. Now chiefly in pi. 1523. ■(■4. Some- 

thing capable of being set in motion ; spec . any 
part of the works of a watch -1779. tfi. A 
person given to movement or change -1658. 

a. Rich. Ill, 111. i. 195. 3. 1 wrote to vou..ior my 

movables Byron. Hence Movabi'lity, Uo a v- 
ablenesa. Mo'vably adv. 

Move (m»v),^. 1439- [f- Move ».] +1. 

A proposal; motion (rare). 9 . Chess, etc. The 
moving or changing of position of a piece in 
the regular course of the game ; the manner in 
which a piece is allowed to be moved; (a 
player's) turn to move 1656. b .fig. A device, 
trick; an action calculated to secure some end 
x8x 2. 3. An act of moving from a stationary 

position; a beginning of movement or depar- 
ture; esp. in phr. to make a rn. 1827. 4. A 

change of house or place of sojourn 1853. 

a. The in . * the light to make the first move in the 
game (so in pawn and in. in chess, with reference to 
odds). b. A {good, bad, etc.) nt. : a (prudent, etc.) 
step or proceeding. To be up to every m. on the 
board : to be cunning, smart, wide-awake, experienced. 
3. Directly there was a m., the ladies went to bed 
1856. On the m.\ travelling, moving about. To get 
am. on (orig. US.), to hurry up. 

Move (m«v), v . [M E. move, a. AF. mover t 
OF. movoir : — L. mover e. ] I. trans . x. To 
change the position of ; to shift, remove; ocras. 
to dislodge or displace (something fixed). Also 
to m. away, along, etc. b. Chess , etc. To 
change the position of (a piece) in course of 
play 1474. c. To bring or apply (something) 
to -1611. td. To raise (one's hat, cap) or 
bow as a gesture of salutation -1825. Cf. 
II. 2 c below. 2. To put or keep in motion ; 
to shake, stir, or disturb, late ME. 3. 
To change the position or posture of (one's 
body or any member), late MIL +4. To put 
forth, utter (sound) -1674. 5. Med. To cause 

(the bowels) to act ; also absol. Also intr. of 
the bowels = to be moved, to act. 1700. 6. 

To stir up or excite (an emotion, appetite, etc.) 
in a person ; to provoke (laughter, contradic- 
tion). late ME. 7. To stir up, commence 
(strife, war, etc.). Now rare or Obs . ME. 
8. To affect with emotion; to excite to (laughter 
or tears). Often spec, to affect with tender or 
compassionate emotion. ME. 9. To prompt, 
actuate, or incline to (an action! or to do (some- 
thing) ME. tio. To urge (a person) to (an 
action) or to do (something) ; to apply or appeal 
to. late ME. xx. To make a formal applica- 
tion, suit, or request to (the sovereign, a court. 
Parliament, etc.). Const, for. Cl. Motion 
sb. 7 b. 1683. ■(•12. To propose or suggest (some- 
thing to be done); to prefer (a request); to 
lodge (a complaint); to propound (a question, 
etc.), mention (a matter). Const, to (a person), 
late ME. 13. spec, fa* To plead (a cause) 
etc.) in a court; to bring (an action at law) 
-1641. b. To propose (a resolution, etc.) for- 
mally in a deliberative assembly. Also with 
clause. 145a. 

x. But none myglit stere the swerd nor meue hit 
Malory. b. My liege, I m. my bishop Tennyson. 
c. Deut.xx UL.R5* *• To m. heaven and earth : to 
make unheard-of efforts (to do something). 3. She 
moved her Ups. .but could not speak T. Hardy. 6. 
To moue wilae laughter in thetbroateof death Y Shaks. 
8. And Iesus mooued with compassion, put foorth his 
hand, and touched him Mark i. 41. Phr. To m. to 
anger, wrath* etc. a What reason shou'd thy Mind 
to Marriage move? Drydem. absol. 1 feare the«e 
stubborn lines lack power to moue Snake. Phr. The 
spirit moves me : a phrase orig. in Quaker use, re- 
ferring to the Holy Spirit 1 now m 4 1 feel impelled or 
in the humour (to do something) sx. The Bank 
now moved the Court. .for. .a reve r sa l of the verdict 
1885. 13. b. Your Lordship would undertake to m. 

the Address Pitt. I moved first that the L Chan- 
cellor be brought to the barre x6sx. 
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IL intr. x. To go, advance, proceed, paw 
from one place to another, esp, deliberately. 
Also with advs. . as about, away, etc. ME. b. Of 
an array, etc. : To go forward, march. Also, to 
quit one's position. ME. c. tratisf. fate ME. 

d. Chess, etc. (a) Of a piece : To be transferred 
from one position to another in the course of the 
game; (*) Of a player : To make a move 1474. 

e. To change one’s abode 1707. f. Of goods ! 

To change hands, find buyers 1759. a. OI living 
beings: To change position or posture, to ex- 
hibit motion, Freq. with neg. — not to stir. ME. 
b. To dance. Also with cogn. obj. Now rare. 
1594- c. To raise the hat, bow in salutation 
(now provincial ) 1594. 3. Of inanimate 

objects: To suffer change of position or posture ; 
to be stirred, late ME. b. Of a piece of 
machinery : To turn, work, revolve, late ME. 
4. Of animate beings: To live, ‘have one’s 
being*, esp. in a particular sphere. Also transf 
and fig. or things. ME. 5. To take action, 
proceed (in an affair). Also with cogn. obj. 
(fig.) to m, a step, . late ME. +6. To proceed, 
originate from -1676. 7. To m. fori to make 

a request, proposal, or application for (some- 
thing) 1638. 

x. Katie never ran : she moved To meet me Tenny- 
son. Phr. bf. on: a policeman's order to a person 
who stands too long in one place; also tram. to 
order to move on. b. Anon they m. In perfect 
Phalanx to the Dorian mood Mylt. C. Then the tale 
Shall ra. on soberly Keats. e. To nu about , etc., 
to keep changing one's abode. To m. in, to take 
possession or a new domicile. ■. He liearctU not, he 
stirreth not, he moueth not Shaks. Nor would his 
lips M. Henley. c. At least wc m. when we meet 
one another Dickens. 3, Then m. the trees, the 
copses nod Tennyson, a. The little world in which 
she moved Disraeli. 5. God moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform Cowprr. I would urge 
parents to in. in the matter Lubbock. 7. 1 moved for 
aphysician to be sent to her from Oxford 1707. Hence 
Mo’velefla <*. having no movement ; immovable, 
fixed 1578. Mo-veleaa-Iy adz/., -ness. 

Movement (mtfvment). late ME. [a. OF. 
movement (mod.F. mouvemenl), ad. med.L. 
movimentum , L movere ; see Move v. and 
-ME NT. Rare between 14th and 18th c. ; not 
in Shaks., A.V., or Milton’s poetry.] 1. The 
action or process of moving (see Move v.). 
Also, a particular act or manner of moving, 
b. Mil. and Nav. A tactical or strategical change 
of position 1784. c. Chiefly pi. z Actions, ac- 
tivities, doings of a person or body of persons 
1833. a. concr. (Meek.) (a) The moving 
mechanism of a watch or clock; (b) a par- 


ticular part or group of parts in a mechanism 
senring some special purpose 1678. 3. a. A 

moving (of the mind) towards or from some 
object; an impulse of desire or aversion, an act 
of volition. Now rare . 1456. b. In a poem 
or narrative : Progress of incidents* develop- 
ment of plot; the quality of having plenty of 
incident, or of carrying on the interest of the 
reader 1838. c. Fine Art. In a painting, etc., 
the quality of suggesting that the figures repre- 
sented are moving. Also, in A rch harmonious 
variety in the lines and ornamentation of a 
building. 1773. 4. a. Mus. (a) The manner 

in which a piece or a passage moves ; variously 
applied to melodic progression (now usu. Mo- 
tion sb. xo b), * tempo ’, and rhythm, (b) A 
principal division of a musical work, as a sonata 
or symphony, having a distinctive structure 
of its own. 1771. b. Prosody . Rhythmical or 
accentual character 1871. 5. A series of 

actions and endeavours by a body of persons, 
tending more or less continuously towards 
some special end ; as the Oxford m. (see Ox- 
ford), the Labour m. 1838. b. The m. — m. 
party 1831. c. The way in which things are 
moving at a particular time or in a particular 
field 1846. 6. Comm. Activity in the market 

for some commodity. Also, a nse or fall in 
price. 1886. 

1. There was a general m. toward the door 7894. c. 
The police watched the movements of the mob (mod.). 
3* a. 1 blush'd in my turn : hut from what movements 
I leave to the few who feel to analyse Sterns. 4. b. 
The orderly and majest ic xn. of the Roman hexameter 
*887. % Oxford is the home they say of movements, 
and Ca m b ri dge of men 188^. Phr. In the m. (after 
F. d o me le mouaement] x *in the swim in the preva- 
lent dire ction or tendency of things. 6. An upward 

pi, (0 g to ck s 

mttrih and Comb., aa m. cure » hinesipathy (see 
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KtmtsHl Bi. party [after F. le parti dumouoemenfL 
the * liberal ' or innovating party in the first half of 
the xpth c. 

Mover (m**voi). late ME. [f. Move v. + 
-ek *.] 1. One who moves or sets in motion. 

Applied esp . to God; also First M. a. Some- 
thing which sets in motion or actuates 1586. 
b. A machine or mechanical agency which 
imparts motion 1654. 3. One who incites to 

action; one who promotes or originates (an 
action, etc.) T49 7. b. One who moves a pro- 
posal in a deliberative assembly 173 7« 4* A 

person or thing that moves or is in motion. 
Now chiefly of an animal. 159a. 6- Chess. 

Witli prefixed numeral, denoting a problem in 
which the king is to be mated in the specified 
number of moves 1900. 

z. Oh thou eternall mouer of the beauens Shaks. 
a. Phr. First nt„ in medieval astronomy « first 
motor, Pbimum mobile. b. First or prime m . : an 
initial source, natural or mechanical, of motive power. 
3. Providence, which I humbly recognize as the first 
m. of your thoughts in my favour De Fob. 4. Though 
elegant in form, this buck is but a poor m. 1895. 

Movie (miPvi). orig. U.S. 1913* [£ 

Mov(ing picture + —ie, -Y 6 .] A cinematograph 
picture : usu. pi. cinema pictures, ‘the cinema’. 
Comb . mo'vietone, a form of sound-film. 

Moving (in# viq), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 
Move v. + -ing 2 .] a. That moves, b. That 
originates or actuates 1489. c. That touches 
the feelings or affects the mind 1501. 

a. M. picture, a cinematograph picture or film x8qo. 
M. plant, the Indian plant, Metbom/a gyrans, the 
leaflets of which are m constant motion. M. stair- 
case, stairway, an escalator, b. He was a in. spirit 
in fun and mischief X902. C. The gentle spirit of 
mouing words Shaks. I.. begged, by all that was 
hl, to he delivered out of the Dungeon Swift. Hence 
BIo*vingly adv., -ness. 

Mow (man), sbfi Now chiefly dial, or 
U.S. [OE. nidga, corrcsp. to ON. milge swath.] 
1. A stack of hay, corn, beans, peas, etc. ; also, 
a heap of grain or hay in a barn. Cf. II ay-mow. 

a. A place in a barn where hay or corn is 

heaped up 1755. f3. A heap or pile; also, 

a mound, hillock -1681. 

Mow (mau, m^u), sb. 2 Now literary or 
dial. ; in Scot. pron. (mau). ME. [a. OF. tnoe, 
moue mouth, lip, pout (mod.F. mow).] A 
grimace ; esp., a derisive grimace. 

Phr. Mops and mtru/s (see Mop sb. 7 ), mocks and 
mows, mows and mocks. 

Mow (mm*), v. 1 Pa. t. mowed; pa. p pie. 
mowed, mown. [Com. WGer. vb. : OK 
mdwan. The root, OTeut. *mae-, pre-Teut. 
*mi-, occurs in Mead, Meadow, and in Gr. 
b/jiav to reap.] 1. trans. To cut down 
grass, corn, etc. in a field, etc. with a scythe or 
a machine : with (a) corn, etc. or (b) field, etc. 
as obj. b. absol, or intr. a. transf. and fig. 
To sweep down in battle ; to destroy or kill in- 
discriminately or in great numbers ; now usu. 
with down ; also with cognate obj. ME. 

x. The hay of our town is almost fit to be mowed 
Swift. b. Like an ill Mower, that mowes on still, 
and neuer whets his Syth Bacon. a Tom. whole 
Troops, and make whole Armies fly Pope. The rifle 
mowed them down as they approached 1884. 

Mow (man), v.® Now dial, late ME. 
[f. Mow sb , J ] trans.To put in mows. Also 
with up. 

Mow (mau, m£u), vfi late ME. [f. Mow 
sb .*] intr. To make mouths or grimaces. 
Mowbarn (mtfu*b vm), v . 1707. [Back- 

formation from next.] intr. Of hay, corn, etc.: 
To heat and ferment through being stacked too 
green. 

Mow-bum t, a. 1548. [f. MowJxA 1 + 
Burnt ppl. a.] Of hay, corn, etc.: Spoilt by 
becoming overheated in the mow. 

Mowe, obs. L May v. l 9 Mew sb.\ Move 
v., Mow. 

Mower (mJa-w). late ME. [L Mow v.l + 
-kr L] x. One who cuts grass, etc. with a 
scythe. a. A mowing-machine 1853. 
Mowing (mdb*ig), vbl. sb. 1494. ff. Mow 
v. 1 + -UIG 1 .] z. The action of Mow v. 1 

b. concr. The quantity of grass cat at one time; 

also pi. grass removed by mowing 2764 0. 

U.S. Land on which grass is grown for hay 
X786. 

Mttrih. and Comb., aa m^mmehim, etc. ; in* grass, 
gTosa r eser v ed for mowing. 


MUCH 

Mown (m^in), ppl. a. OE. [pa. pple. of 
Mow v. 1 ] Cut down with a scythe or mowing- 
machine. Cf. New-mown. 

Mogul (mp‘ks&). 1677. [a. Jap. mckusa 

(phonetically ms'ksa), contr. x.moekusa burning 
herb.] z. The downy covering of the dried 
heaves of Artemisia Moxa\ esp. as prepared for 
burning on the skin as a counter-irritant for 
gout, etc. Also, the plant, a. Any substance 
used like moxa for burning on the skin 1833. 

|| Moya (mJ« *ya). 1 830. [Name of a former 
mountain near Quito.] Geol. Volcanic mud. 

Moyen (mordn), sb. and a. Obs. exc. Sc. 
1440. [a. OF. moyen , var. meien Mean a .*] 

A. sb. A means; means, resources; mediation; 
instrumentality. •fB. adj. Middle 1481-1550. 

Moyl( e: see Moil, Mule. 

Mozarab (mazae'r&b). Also Mozarabc, 
Mrtzarab. Z753. [a. Sp. MosArabe, corrupt 

form of an Arabic worn meaning ‘would-be 
Arab ’.] Hist. In Spain under Moorish rule : 
One of those Christians who, on condition of 
owning allegiance to the Moorish king, and 
conforming to certain Moorish customs, were 
allowed the exercise of their own religion. So 
f Moxambite 1537. Moxa*rabic a. 1706. 

Maze (mm), v. 1505. [?] Gig v.s 

Mozzetta, mazetta (m*ze*t£, || rryis^tta). 
1774. [It. moxsetta, dim. of mosea ; see 
Amice 2 .1 Feel. A cape with a small hood, 
worn by the Pope and other dignitaries of the 
R. C. Ch. 

M.P. 1809. Abbrev. for ‘Member of Par- 
liament ’. PI. M.P.'s, occas. Af.P.s. 

Mr. 1447. [Orig. an abbrev. of Master.] 
ti. In the 16th and 17th c. used for Master 
- 1674. a. As a prefixed title, now pronounced 
(mi'staj), or (rxnstoj, m’stoj). The regular 
abbrev. of Mister jA* i, which is now used 
only occas. (chiefly joc.). For pi. Messrs., 
Messieurs 2, is used. 1447. b. Prefixed to a 
foreign name. Now rare. 1601. 

x. I refused the Title of Mr. of Arts 1674. _ a AH 

the lettres of M r . Secretary 1534. * Mr. Justice — ’, 

the style of a Judge of the Supreme Court. Mr. Chair- 
man, Mr. President, Mr. Mayor, etc., forms used now 
only vocatively. 

Mrs. 1582. [Orig. an abbrev. of Mistress.] 
f 1. In the 17th c. often written for Mistress 
- 1679. a. As a prefixed title of courtesy. 
Now pronounced (mi'sis, mi*siz); cf. Missis. 
a. Prefixed to the surname of a married woman 
who has no superior title 15H2. f b. In the 

17th and 18th c. prefixed to the name of an un- 
married lady or girl -1791. 

MS., abbrev. of L. tnanu scripturn Manu- 
script. 

Often pron. (em es), e.g. [He] drew forth an MS. 
(Byron). 

MSS., used (1) as pi. of prec., and (a) ai 
adj. in concord with a pi. sb. , (3) euon. for 
MS. 

Mt., abbrev. of Mount j^. 1 

Macate (mifl-krt). 1815. [see -ATE lie.] 
Chern. A salt of mucic acid. 

Muoedin (mii7‘sidin, miMsPdln). 1871. 
[f. L. mucedo mucus (in mod.L. ‘mould’) + 
-in *.] Chem. A nitrogenous substance, one of 
the constituents of gluten. So Mncedinous 
(-se d-) a • Bot. having the character of mould 
or mildew X857. 

Much (miYtJ), a., quasi- rA, and adv. 
[Early ME. muche, tnoche, meche , miche , short- 
ened from muchel, mochel, meche l, miehel; see 
Mickle.] A« adj. fx.~ Great a., in various 
applications -1697. a. A great quantity or 
amount of, existing or present in great quantity 
ME. 3. With agent -noun: that is much in 
the habit of pctfoiming the action 1711 

1. M. Burstead, bf. Wentock , nomas of English 
villages, t M. deal', a great part 1 also mdvb. largely, 
a There is m. truth la that remark of yours Towrrr, 
A pale yellow sun . .showed the xn. dirt of the place 
Kirlimo. Phr. M. (ironically, » no) good may it do 
you. Too m. t see Too, 3. Your long and m. talkers 
hated Mm Lams. 

B. absol. and quasi-**, ti. Used absol. in 
the sense 1 great . Only In m. emd Hie, m. and 
little — all (people) without exoeption. ME* 
only, a, A gpeat deal, a great quantity, Provb, 
Af. will have mere. ME. 

s. He who drinks m. is a Slave to himself xyxa* 


« (nan), a (paw), on (land), v (cwt). g (Fr. chtf). a (cvrr). at (/ r eye). 9 (Fr. eon de vk). i CflA), i (Psych/). ^ (what). 



MUCHEL(E 

Thera ve room for m. of thoughtful consultation 
Frkkman. Phr. Bym.s by e cruet deal. 7b think 
m.o/i see Think v. To make m. qf\ tee Maks v. 
II. 9 , III. t. To be m , : chiefly neg., (not) to be im- 
portant or conspicuous, esp. in a specified relation, 
it was also m, that one that was so great a Louer of 
Peace should bee so happy In Warre Bacon. Not 
to bom* to look mti to be of unattractive appearance. 
You are not m. to look at Dickens. To think ( it ) m. 
(with inf ) i to regard as important or onerous; to 
fie shy of (doing something). 

C. adv . x« In a great degree ; to a great 
extent; greatly ME. to. - very. Oh. exc. 
with like . 1449. c. Used ironically for 1 not at 
all ’ 1590. d. Not much : not likely, certainly 
not {col log.), a. Pretty nearly 1560. 3. For 
a large part of one's time 17*55. 

x. For my part, I don’t in. like at Goldsm. u. flf. 
as, m. of an age, of a muchness, of a size, of a piece. 
All of them left the World m. as they found it Temple. 
It was m. about that time 1704* 

Muchel(e, etc. : see Mickle, etc. 

Muchly (mxrtjli), adv. Now foe. i6ar. 

[f. Much a. + -LY a . J Much, exceedingly. 

Muchness (mirtjnes). late ME. [f. 
Much a. + -ness.] * 1*1. Large sire or bulk ; 
also, size, magnitude (large or small) -1631. 

a. Greatness in quantity, number, or degree, 
late ME. 

Phr. Much of a m.\ much of the same importance 
or value ; very much alike (colloqX 

+Mu chwhat, sb. and adv. MR [f.MucH 
adv . + What pron.] a. sb. Many matters, 
to. adv. Greatly; nearly, almost; just; pretty 
much, pretty well -1701 (very common in 17th c.). 

b. Much- what in like manner as before Glanvill. 
Mudc (mia sik), a. 1809. [a. F. mucique , 
f, L. mucus; see Mucus and -ic.] Chem. In 
m. acid : an acid formed by the action of dilute 
nitric add upon various kinds of gum. A/. 
ether, an ether obtained from m. acid. 

Mucid (miw-sid), a. rare. 1656. [ad. L. 
mucidus, f. mucere to be mouldy.] Mouldy, 
musty. So Mu'ddous a. 1866. 

Muciferoua (misisrferas), a. 1849. [f. L. 
mucus + -fer bearing + -ous ; see -ferous.] 
Secreting or conveying mucus. So Muci*fic a. 
producing mucus 1848. Mu’dform a. re- 
sembling mucus 1848. 

Mudgea (miri-sid^n). 1876. [f. L. mucus 
+ -gen.] Chem. The substance of the granules 
forming a mucous cell. 

Muclgen0US(miwsi*d^cn3s), a. 1886. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] a. Producing mucus. b.Of 
the nature of mucigen. 

Mucilage (mifl-siledfl). late ME. [a. F. 
mucilage , ad. late L. mucilago musty juice, 1 
L. mucus.] x. A viscous substance obtained 
from the roots, seeds etc. , of plants by macera- 
tion in wAter. Also pi. in same sense. b. 
transf. A viscous mass, a pulp 1657. c. spec. 
Chiefly U.S. The adhesive in England com- 
monly called * gum * x88o. a. A viscous lubri- 
cating fluid (e.g. mucus, synovia) in animal 
bodies ifloo. 3. Bet. A gummy secretion 
present in various parts of vegetable organisms 
1677. Mu'dlagev. to stick with or as with m. 
Mucilaginous (mirisilsedgitKis), a. 1646. 
[See Mucilage and ous.] 1. Having the 
nature or properties of mucilage: soft, moist, 
and viscous. Also, pertaining to or character- 
istic of mucilage, a. Containing or secreting 
mucilage 1689. 

a. M. glands t the fringed vascular folds of the 
synovial membrane. Mucllaginous-Iy a^t-nesa. 

Mucin (mlA’sin). Also -ine. 1846. [a. F. 
mu cine, f. L. mucus Mucus ; see -IN*.] Phys. 
The nitrogenous principle of mucus. Hence 
Bffu'cinous a. 

Mudoogen (miwsi'nJdgen). 1886. [f. 

Mucin 4- -(o)oen. ] Phys. - Mucioen. 

Muciparous (miwsip&rM), a. 1835. [Sec 
Mucus and -PAR ous.] Producing mucus. 
Muck (rank), sb.^ [ME. muk, prob. of 
Scand. origin. Of. ON. vb. moka t see Muck 
v.] x. Farmyard manure. Now chiefly dial. 
tn. Jig* Contemptuously applied to money 
-17*0. 3. LJnosean and soiling matter; dirt, 

filth ; alio, anything disgusting. Now eolloq. 
late ME. 4* dial, or colloq. An uncleanly or 
untidy condition 1766* fi. attrik., as m* cart, 
ttB. 

a. Moyling for mnckeaad trash 1633. 1 The m. 
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ooctors sWe yon 1899. fig. You sank stark M. o' th’ 
World Drvoen. 

Comb . : m.-bar, iron roughly shaped into ban by 
being passed once through the rolls; •iron, crude 
puddled iron ready for squeezing or rolling ; *wet a. 
wet as m. 

Muck (muk), sb. 2 1687. [The second sy lia- 
ble of Amuck taken erron. as a sb. ] In to rum a 
m. — • to run Amuck '. Hence, an act of 
running amuck. 

Muck, v. late ME. [f. Muck sb.' Cf. ON. 
moka to shovel (manure).] 1. trans. To free 
from muck. a. To dress with muck, to 
manure 1440. 3. trans. To make dirty; to 

soil. Now vulgar. 1B32. b. Jig . slang. To 

make a 1 mess ' of 1899. 

Phr. To m. about : to go aimlessly about (colloq.). 

Muckender (mp-kendax). Obs. exc. dial. 
late ME. [In 15th c. mokedore , prob. an Occi- 
tan ian dial equivalent of F. mo u choir. ~\ A 

handkerchief. tAlso, a table-napkin ; a bib. 
fMu-cker, 1483. [f. Muck v . + -br *.] 
x. A scavenger -1790. a. A money-grubber 


slang. 185a. [f. 

A heavy fall, as in the 


J&ker (mwksA sb. 2 


ter (mn-kaxY 
Muck sb. 1 + -er 1 .] 
muck' a ‘cropper*. 

To come , go a m. j chiefly fig., to come to grief. 

Mucker (mxrkax), sb* UJS. slang. 1890. 
[Prob. a. G. mucker sulky person, etc.] a. A 
fanatic or hypocrite, b. A rough, coarse person. 

Mucker (m»*kpj), v. 1 Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[?f. Muck sb.' +-er b .] trans . To hoard 
(money, goods). Hence Dhrckerer. 

Mucker (mzrkax), v. 2 slang. 1861. [f. 

Mucker sb.*] a. intr . To * come a mucker ' ; to 
come to grief, b. trans . To ruin (one’s chances). 
fMu'Ckibua. vulgar. [Joe. formation from 
Muck j<M] Tipsy, fuddled. H. Walpole. 

Muckle,' dial. var. of Mickle. 

Mu-ckna. 1780. [Hindustani.] A male 
elephant without, or with only rudimentary 
tusks. 

Mu-ck-rake, sb. 1684. A rake for col- 
lecting muck. In literary use only Jig. (after 
Bunyan Pilgr.). Mu*ck-rake v. inti., -raker. 

Mucksy (imrksi), a. dial. 1666. [f. Muck 
sb. 1 + -SY (cf. tricksy, etc.).] Mucky, dirty. 

Mu'Ckworm. 1598. [£. Muck sbJ + 

Worm.] x. A worm or grub that lives in 
muck. 9. fig. in various applications; esp. a. 
a money-grubber 1598; b.. «= Guttlr-snipe 
2 b. 18159. 

Mucky (mx7*ki), a. 1538. [£. Muck sb. 1 

+ -r l .\ x. Dirty, filthy, muddy. +b. Jig. 
Applied to money, also to a miserly person 
-165a. 9. Consisting of or resembling muck 

i57°* 

1. b. Mynded to prefer oure muckye monie.. 
before the ioyse of beauen Latimkx. Hence 
Mu’ckiuess. 

Muco- (mi/J'ko), used as comb. f. Mucus, 
to indicate the presence of mucous matter. 
Mu’cocele Path., a mucous dilatation of the 
lachrymal gland or of the vermiform appendix. 
Muco-pu*rulent a., of the nature of, character- 
ized by the presence of, both mucus and pus. 

Mucoid (miiPkoid), a. 1849. U ■ Mucus 

+ -oiD.J Resembling mucus. 

M degeneration \ transformation of cells or inter- 
cellular substance into a substance containing mucin. 

H Muoor (mifl k^x). x8i8. [L., f. mucere to 
be mouldy.] Bat. A plant belonging or allied 
to the genus Afucor of fungi, orig. including all 
the mould-plants. 

Mucobo- (miwktfu’w), comb. f. I* mucosus 
mucous in adjs. with sense * partly mucus and 
partly — *, as m.-calca reons a., consisting of 
mucus and lime ; etc. 

MUCOUS (mifl'kas), a . 1646. [ad. L. mu- 
cosas, f. mucus \ see -OUS.] x. Containing, 
consisting of, or resembling mucus ; slimy, 
a. Characterised by the presence of mucus 
1895. 3* Bot. Covered with a viscous secretion 

or with a coat readily soluble in water 1839. 

a. M. rdltf a sound indicating ana. c on d i t i on of thn 

^jSr. collocations x H. membrane, tha lining 
membrane of those cavities of tha body which coot, 
municata with tha exterior, continuous with the dcin 
and secreting a fluid oontaintngiaeona. M. tissue, 
gelatinous connective tieroa. mocoldty tifo 


MUDAR 

II Macro (mifl-kw). PI. maenmea (mi//- 
kreu-n/r), macros. 1646. [L. macro point.] 

tool, and Bot . A sharp point or process, as of 
a leaf or shell 

Mucronate (mifl’krdb^t), a* 1776. [ad. L. 
mucronatus, f. mucrontm MUCRO; see -ATE *.] 
Terminating in a point; esp. Bot. abruptly 
terminated by a hard 6hort point. So Mtrcro- 
nated a. 1657. Hence Mu‘cronately adv. 
Mucronulate (miukifni^lft), a. 1899. 
[ad. mod.L. mucronulatus, f. tnucronula, i. L, 
mucron - Mucro .1 Having a small sharp 
point. Hucro*iralated, Mucro nnlatous adjs , 
Muculent fmiii*kidlent), a. 1656. [ad. L. 
muculentus , f. mucus Mucus; see -ulent.] 
Slimy, mucous. 

Mucus (miiJ-k^s). 1661. [a. L. mucus 

mucus of the nose, cogn. w. Gr. yd> ootoQai, 
fivKTTfp nose, nostril; cL L. etnungere.] 1. A 
viscid or slimy substance not miscible wiih 
water, secreted by the mucous membrane of 
animals. 9. Bot. A gummy or glutinous sub- 
stance soluble in water; found in all plants 
18^9. 3. A viscid substance exuded by certain 

animals, esp. the slime of fishes 1835. 4. 

attrib as m. duct, etc. 1835. 

Mud (mpd), [ME. mode, mudde , cogn. 

w. MLG., LG. mudde.] 1. Wet and soft soil 
or earthy matter; mire, sludge. b. pi. Tracts 
of mud on the margin of a tidal river 1883. c. 
Geol. A mixture of finely comminuted particles 
of rock with water, of varying consistency; 
usu. either deposited from suspension in water, 
or ejected from volcanoes. Also pi kinds of 
mud. 1878. 9. Jig. a. As a type of what is 

worthless or polluting 1563. -fb. T he lowest 
or worst part of anything; the lowest stratum ; 
the dregs -1856. 

' t. b. Herons —which feed on the muds left by the 
tide 1897. a. b. Defoe said in his wrath, *tbe 
Englishman was the in. of all races' Emerson. Phr. 
As clear as m. : said in mockery of something by no 
means dear. To Jling or throw nr. : to make dis- 
graceful imputations. To stick in the m. : see 
Stick v . 1 

attrib . and Comb. %. General . as, m. colour \ nt.~ 
exhausted, etc., adjs. 5 trt. -slinging, .throwing. 

a. Special 1 m.-batll, a medicinal bath of heated 
m. , -boat, (a) a board with rides, used for crossing 
tidal m. for the purpose of shooting sea-birds ; (b) a 
barge for carrying away m. dredged from a river or 
bar ; - drum, a cylindrical chamber attached to a 
boiler to collect the sediment and mud in the water 
for removal ; -flat, a stretch of muddy land left un- 
covered at low tide ; mudguard, a guard over the 
wheel of a cycle or other vehicle, serving as a pro- 
tection against m. ; -lava, volcanic m. !<= Moya) | 
m. pie, m. or wet earth formed by children in the 
shape of a pie ; -quakeyocu an earthquake in Holland 
(H. Walpole); -Scow, a flat mud-boat; m. sill, the 
lowest sill of a structure, usually embedded in the 
soil ; hence Jig, (U.S.) a person of the lowest class of 
society ; -atone Geol. shale readily reduced to mud 
by the action of frost ; m. volcano, a volcano which 
discharges m. instead of lava. 

b. In names of animals: m. btu f a small fresh- 
water sun-fii-h ( A cantharchus gamotts) of LLS. ; XU.- 
cat, catfish US., names given to several species of 
catfish; m. crab, a crab of the genus Panopaust 
m. dab, the winter flounder, Pseudopleuro* octes 
americanut ; -dauber, a wasp of the genus Pclopxus 
that builds its nest of m. 1 -devil m HaixacMDica 1 ; 
m. eel “= mud iguana \ -hen, a moor-hen, rail, galli- 
nule, or coot; XU. iguana, the siren. Siren lacertina ; 
m. minnow, any fish of the family Umbridn s m. 
puppy US., the axolotl, the hellbender, and other 
salamanders; -terrapin, -tortoise, •turtle US., 
a turtle which lives in the m. or muddy water, esp. 
species of Trionychidm and Emytidmx •worm, a 
worm that lives tn the m., esp. one of the Bimicom ; 
also fig. applied contemptuously to a person. 

c. In names of plants : m.-rueh- -sedge, various 
cyperaceous plana; -wort, any herb of the genus 
Ltmoutta* esp. I*, a quatica . 

Mud (mud), sb. 2 1437. [a. Du. mudde , 

mud ; see Modius.] A Du. measure of ca- 
pacity, a hectolitre. 

Mud (mod), v. Now ran* X593. ft Mud 
xA 1 ] x. trans. To make (water, liquor) tu r b id 
by stlzzlng up the mud or sediment at the 
bottom. Also Jig* a. To cover or plaster 
with mud 163a. 3, To bury in mud. Shake. 

4 - i«*r. Of eels, etc.: To lie in the 

mud 160& 

Mudar, nwdar {mfttt i). 1819. ^ Hindi 
mUUr . ] n.&IndlMaMMlbr.hnib.Mtb. 
VasmCaSUtvftumf. C.figamita, tbexoot^Mik 


5tG«r. KAa). i (Fr. ptu). 0 (Ger. Mi(Uer> * (Fr.dMe). #(c«rl). i (*•) C»h«e). dpi) (wda). 6 (fir.&nvMrth). 



MUDDLE 

of which yields a diaphoretic medicine and the 
inner bark of the stem a strong silky fibre 
known as yercum. b. The medicinal product 
of the root. Hence Mu'darine, a bitter prin- 
ciple obtained from the root-bark of the m. 
Muddle (mivd’l), sb. 1818. (T. Muddle r.] 
i. A muddled condition ; confusion; intellectual 
bewilderment Also, a bungle, mess. a. A 
confused assemblage 1865. 

1. To make a rn. of\ to bungle. 

Muddle (mird’l), v . 1596. [f. Mud sb . 1 

or v.\ see -lk.] i. intr. To bathe or wallow 
in mud or muddy water. Obs. exc. arch. 1607. 
b. To grub in the soil ; to do dirty work ; also 
(rare) 1756. a. trans . To make muddy. 

Now rare . 1624. b. tram/. To destroy the 

clearness of (colours) 1^96, 3. To confuse, 

bewilder, esp. with drink. Also, to render 
(speech) confused or indistinct. 1687. 4. To 

mnc up blunderingly, to confuse together 1836. 
b. To bungle, mismanage (an affair) ; also, to 
render (accounts) unintelligible by want of 
method 1885. 5. intr. To busy oneself in a 

confused, unmethodical, and ineffective manner 
1806. 6. trouts, with atvay. To waste, get rid 

of (money, time, etc.) without clearly knowing 
how 1827. 

a. Where they mudled the Water and Fished after 
Marvki. 1. 3. Their old Master seems to have had 
his Brains so muddled Bentley. 4. My Critic has 
muddled it together in a most extraordinary manner 
J. H. Newman. 5. He meddled or rather muddled 
with literature W. Irving. 

Phr. To m. about : to potter about, busy oneself 
aimlessly. To to. on-, to get along in a haphazard 
way through makeshifts. To m. through-, to attain 
one's end in spite of blunder upon blunder. Hence 
Mu'ddler 1884. 

Mu ddle-hea ded, a. 1759. [f. Muddle 
sb. or v . ] Having a muddled head ; charac- 
teristic of one with a muddled head ; stupid, 
confused. So Mu’ddle-head, a m. person. 
Muddlehe&'dedness. 

Muddy (mzrdi), a. late ME. [f. Mud sb 1 
+ -Y *.] 1. Abounding in mud ; turbid or foul 

with mud ; covered or bespattered with mud 
1526; resembling mud 1737. a. Living or 
growing in mud 1598. 3. Of a liquid: Not 

clear, thick, turbid 1618. 4. transf. a. Not 

clear in colour. Of light : Dull, smoky. 1590. 
b. Of the voice : Thick 1841. 5* Not dear in 

mind; muddled i6n. 6. Of style, thought, 
etc. : Obscure, vague, confused 16 ix. 7. 
Morally impure or dirty. Now rare . late ME. 

*. M. raarysshes 1555. *- M. weeds Shelley. 3. 

M. coffee and scorched toast Mr9. Carlyle. 5. Cold 
heaits and m. understandings Burke. 6. The present 
m. French transcendentalism Thackeray. 7. She is 
a muddie queane, a filthy beast 1603. Hence Mu'd- 
dily adv. Mu'ddiness. 

Muddy (m»*di), v. 1601. [f. Muddy a .] 
To make or become muddy. 

Mud-fish. 1502. Any of several fishes 
which frequent muddy water or burrow in the 
mud ; esp . the common European loach, bowfin, 
lepidosiren, and mud minnow. 

|| Mudlr (m«di» j). 1864. [Turk, use of 

Arab. mudtr, active pple. of addra to govern.] 
In Turkey, the governor of a village or canton; 
in Egypt, the governor of a province. 

Hence Mudi'rate, ||Mudi'rieh, the territory, 
also the official head-quarters, of a ra. 
Mudlark (mzrdlaik). 1796. [f. Mud 

sb . 1 + LARK jJ. 1 ] i. colloq . One who dabbles, 
works, or lives in mud ; esp. a gutter-child, 
street arabt 9. A pipit (local) 1882. 

|| Muezzin (m«,e-zin). Also mueddin, etc. 
1585. [Arab, mu’ add in, active pple. of adtfana, 
freq. of adana to proclaim, f. udn ear.] In 
Mohammedan countries, a public crier who 
proclaims the regular hours of prayer (cf. 
Minaret). 

+Muff, sb. 1 1590. [a. Du. mof , contempt, 

name for a Westphalian.] A deprecative term 
for a German or Swiss -1656. 

Muff (mrf), sb. 2 1599. [Prob. a. Du. mo f 
a. F. moufie; cf. Muffle jA 1 ] x. A covering 
(usu. of fur and of cylindrical shape) into which 
both hands are thrust from opposite ends to 
keep them warm. A similar covering for the 
feet ( foot-m.). fa. Mitten a. -1749. 3. A tuft 
of feathers on the head of some domestic fowls 
1809. 4. techn. a. Glass-manuf. A cylinder of 
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blown glass for flattening out into a plate 
X875. h. Mech . A short hollow cylinder sur- 
rounding an object, or used to connect two 
adjoining pipes 1875. 

Muff (mw), sb* colloq . 1837. [?] X. 

Orig., one who is awkward or stupid in some 
athletic sport. Hence Duffer sb.* 1. a. 
[Prob. from Muff v. 1 ] A failure; anything 
bungled; spec . in any game at ball, failure to 
hold a ball that comes into ones hands 1871. 

s. A tremendous m. in the hunting-field 1880. 
Hence Bfu*ffish a. Mu'fflsm. 

Muff (m®f), sb* dial . 1831. [Perh. a use 
of Muff jA*] The whitethroat, Sylvia cinerea . 

Muff, v . 1 colloq. and slang. 1841. [f. Muff 
*A*] trans . To make a muddle or mess of, to 
bungle; to miss (a catch or ball) at cricket, etc. 
Also intr., to miss catches, to act bunglingly. 
Muff, Z/.2 1868. trans. = Muffle v. 5. 

Muffetee (mofetP). 1706. [app. irreg. f. 
Muff jA 9 ] i. A muffler worn round the neck. 
Obs. exc. dial. a. A worsted cuff worn on the 
wrist 1808. 

Muffin (mxrfin). 1703. [?] I. A light, 
flat, circular, spongy cake, eaten toasted and 
buttered at breakfast or tea. Formerly (now 
dial.) applied to other kinds of tea-cake. 9. 
A kind of flat earthenware or china plate 1864. 

Comb . : m.-bell, the bell rung by a muffin-man j 
■face slang, an expressionless countenance; -man, 
a man who sells muffins. Hence Muffineer, a 
small castor with a perforated top for sprinkling sugar 
or salt on muffins ; also, a covered dish to keep 
muffins hot x8o6. 

Muffle (mzvfl), sb . 1 1570. [In branch T. 
app. f. Muffle v. ; in II. and III. a. F. 
moufie.] Lx. * Muffler i a .rare. a. Some- 
thing that muffles or deadens sound T734. 3. 

Muffling effect ; muffled sound 1886. IL A 
receptacle, placed within a furnace, for heating 
substances without exposure to the direct action 
of the fire; spec, in Chem ., Metall., and Cera- 
mics 1644. HI. 1. =- Muffler 2 a. 1747. a. 
« Mitten i and 2. 1808. 

Mu'ffle, sb 2 1601. [a. F. mnfle, of unkn. 

origin.] The thick part of the upper lip and 
nose of ruminants and rodents. 

Muffle (mxrf’l), v. late ME. [app. aphetic 
a. OF. cmm<ruflcr t f. en- + mov/le thick glove, 
Muffle sb.'\ 1. trans. To wrap or cover 

up or enfold esp. so as to conceal, also for 
warmth and protection from the weather, 
ta. To prevent from seeing by covering up the 
head (or eyes) ; to blindfold ; also fig. -1700. 
3. To restrain (a person) from speaking by 
wrapping up bis head 157a 4. To wrap up 

(oars, a drum, bell, etc.) so as to deaden the 
sound 1761. b. To deaden (a sound). 
Chiefly in passive. 1832. 5. To render (glass) 

semi-opaque by giving it a crinkled surface 
1908. 

x. The Duke of Suffolk, muffled vp in rngges? 
Shaks. fig. M. your false loue with some shew of 
blindnesse Shaks. 4. The drums were muffled with 
black cloth 1&06. b. The panther's roar came 
muffled Tennyson. 

Muffler (mzrflaj). 1535. [f. prec. + -er 1.] 
1. a. A sort of kerchief or scarf formerly worn 
by women to cover part of the face and the 
neck. Obs. exc. Hist. fb. A bandage for 
blindfolding a person -1621. c. A wrap or 
scarf (usu. of wool or silk) worn round the neck 
for warmth 1594. d. fig. Something that 
muffles or disguises 1633. a. a. A boxing- 
glove 1755. b. A glove or mitten 1824. c. A 
leather glove for lunatics who tear up their 
clothes. Dickens. 3. Something to deaden 
sound ; spec, a piece of mechanism to deaden 
the noise of escaping gases, etc., a silencer; 
in a pianoforte, a felt strip which is inserted 
between the hammers and strings by depressing 
the soft pedal 1856. 

x. Mufflers.., which they call Masks 1694. b. 
Hen. V, m. vL 33. C. Very unwell. Went to meet- 
ing with my m. 1787. 

II Mufti 1 (mr-ftB. 1586. [Arab, mufti, active 
pple. of aft& to give a Fetwa or decision on a 
point of law.l A Mohammedan priest or ex- 
pounder of tne law; in Turkey restricted to the 
official head of the religion of the state (for- 
merly often t Grand M.) and his deputies. 
Mufti 2 (mirfti). 1816. [perh. facetious use 
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of prec. ] 1 • Plain clothes worn by any one who 
has a right to wear a uniform ; esp. in tn. a. 
A civilian ; one who wears mufti 1833. 

Mug (meg), sb . 1 1570. [cf. Sw. muggy 
Norw. tnugge, mugga.] 1. dial. Any (large) 
earthenware vessel or bowl ; also, a pot, jug, 
or ewer. 9. A drinking-vessel, usu. cylindrical 
with or without a handle 1664. b. A mug with 
its contents; the liquid in a mug 1682. 3. A 

cooling drink 1623. 

Mug (meg), so. * slang. 1708. [perh. a use 
ofprec. J The face or mouth. 

Mug (meg), sb.& slang. 1859. A stnpid 
person ; a muff, duffer ; a card-sharper’s dupe. 

Mug (meg), sbfi slang. 1853. [f. Muc ti. 3 ] 
1. An examination. 9. One who mugs or 
reads hard 1888. 

Mug, v . 1 dial . ME. [Cf. Norw. mugga.] 
To drizzle. 

Mug, v . 2 slang. 1855. [f. Mug sb. 2 ] 

Theatr. a. intr. To ' make a face to grimace, 
b. To m . up : to paint one’s face ; to make up. 

Mug, vA slang. 1848. intr. To read hard, 
to * grind trans. to get up (a subject). 

Mugger (me*gai). Also -ur, -ar. 1844. 

Hindi magar .] The broad-nosed crocodile of 

ndia. 

Mugget (me*got). Obs. exc. dial. 1481. 
[?] The intestines of a calf or sheep, as an 
article of food ; ta dish made of these -1677. 

Muggins (mxrginz). 1865. [nerh. the 
surname Muggins, with allusion to M UQ sb*] 
x. slang. A fool, simpleton 1873. »• tt * A 

children’s game of cards 1865. b. A game of 
dominoes in which the players count by fives 
1881. 

Mu-ggish, a. rare. 1655. [cf. Mug z/. 1 ] 
Damp, musty. 

Muggletonian (merg^twn-nian). 1670. [f. 
Muggleton + -IAN.) A. sb. A member of the 
sect founded c 1651 by Lodowicke Muggleton 
and John Reeve, who claimed to be the 'two 
witnesses * of Rev. xi. 3-6. B. adj. Belonging 
to this sect. 

Muggy (me*gi), a. 1731. [f. Mug v . 1 + 
-Y 1 .] 1. Mouldy, moist, damp, wet. Obs. 

exc. dial. 2. Of weather, a day. etc. : Damp, 
close and warm 1746. b. Stifling 1820. 

a. WcaLher quite m. Miss Burney. _ b. The 
1 muggy ' smell so generally noticeable in lodging- 
houses and barrack-rooms 1906. Hence Mu'gginess. 

Mu*g-house. 1685. [Mug sb. i] An ale- 
house, beer-house. 

Mugient (miw-dxient), a. rare. 1646. [ad. 
L. mugientem .] Lowing, bellowing. Hence 
tMu'giency, a bellowing 1646. 

Mugweed (mirgwrd). dial, late ME. [f. 
mug - (in Mug wort) + Weed.] a. Mug- 
wort, Artemisia vulgaris. b. Crosswort, 
Galium Cruciata ; also golden m . 

Mugwort (rnP'gwz/Jt). [OE. mu(c)guryrt 
repr. WGer. *muggiwurti, f. *mugjo - fly, 
Midge + *zvurti - plant. Wort.] x. The 
plant Artemisia vulgaris, formerly also called 
motherwort. Also applied to wormwood, A. 
Absinthium , etc. 9 . «■ Mug weed b. 1796. 

Mugwump (nurgwemp), sb. U.S. 183a. 
[a. Nadck mugquomp great chief.] x. joc. A 
great man, a 'boss *. a. An Independent in 
politics ; spec, a Republican who refused to 
support the nominee of the party for president 
in the 1884 election. Hence lHu'gwiiinp v. 
intr. to play the part of a m. Mu’gwumpery, 
Mu-gwumplsm. Mu'gwumpish a. 
Muhammad, etc. : var. Mohammed, etc 
Muir, Sc. var. of Moor sb . 1 

Mulatto (miwloe’te). 1595. [a. Sp. (and 
Pg. ) mulato young mule, hence, one of a mixed 
race, obscurely f. mulo Mule *.] A. sb. One 
who is the offspring of a European and a 
Negro ; hence, any half-breed resembling a 
mulatto. B. adj. Belonging to the class of 
mulattos; of the colour ofam.; tawny 1622. 
So fMulattaJ a. Sp. mu lata] 1622-1828. Mu* 
la'treis [ad. F. muldtresse ], a female m. 1845. 

Mulberry (mirlbiri), [late ME. mulberie , 
earlier murberie, OE, mdrberi^e, corresp. to 
OHG. mbr- t mdrberi, mdlberia (G. maulbeere); 
f. L. morum mulberry + Berry /A 1 ] x. The 
fruit of any tree of the genus Morus, a> f. the 


se(mun). a (pass), au (l*«d). v (c*t). g (Fr. clurf). 9 (ever), oi (/, eve). 9 (Fr. eaa d# vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what). 
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Black Mulberry, M. nigra \ also, the tree, a, 
Applied to plants or trees of other genera; 
eg. the Blackberry. Also Paper-®*. 1673. 
8* A dark purple colour like that of mulberries. 
Also as adj. — m.-coloured. 1837. 

3. If ever there was a wolf in a m. suit, that ere 
Jbb Trotter ’s him Dickens. 

Comb.\. m.- faced, etc. ; also m. bush, a children's 
same, with a ditty * Here we go round the mull terry - 
bush j m. germ, mass ** Morula ; mu rash, a 
name given to the rash of typhus fever. 

Mulch (rnplj), sb. [cf. G. dial. 

molsch soft, beginning to decay.] Half-rotten 
straw; in Gardening, a mixture of wet straw, 
leaves, loose earth, etc., spread on the ground 
to protect the roots of newly planted trees, etc. 
Hence Mulch v. trans. to cover with m. 1802. 


Mulct (mzdkt), sb. 1591. [ad. L. mulct a , 
mult a.] z. A fine imposed for an offence. 

Also occas. a compulsory payment. a. A 
penalty of any kind 1619. Hence +Mu*lctary 
a. of the nature of a fine 1695. +Mu*lctuary 

a. that punishes by a finef punishable by a 
fine 1613-89. 

Mulct (midkt), V. 1483. [ad. L. mulct are , 
mu l tarty f. mulcta , mu It a MULCT sb. ] 1. 

trans. To punish (a person, fan offence) by a 
fine. tAlso oceas. to subject to a penalty of 
ftnv kind. a. To deprive or divest of 1748. 
Mule 1 (mi£l). [In OE. mill masc., ad. 
L. mulus; later, ad. OF. mu l masc., mile fcm. 

: — L. mu l us masc., mula fem.] 1. The off- 
spring of a he-ass and a mare. Also, pop., the 
offspring of a she-ass and a stallion (tcchn. 
called a Hinnv). (Without good grounds, the 
mule is a proverbial type of obstinacy.) 9. 
transf. a. A stupid or obstinate person 1470. 

b. One who is ‘neither one thing nor the other’ 

B. Jons. 8. A hybrid plant or animal ; esp. 
a mule canary 1727. 4. tcchn . a. A kind of 

spinning jenny invented by S. Crompton 1797. 
b. Numism . A coin presenting two obverse 
types, or two reverse types, or types which do 
not correspond 1884. c. An electric tractor for 
drawing vessels through canals. 

1 She was as obstinate as a m on that point t8oo. 
attrib. and Comb . : m. armadillo, Dasypus sef>- 
te met net us or hybrid ns ; m.-bird, m. canary, a 
cross between a canary and another finch, esp. the 
goldfinch ; m. deer, CaHacus macrotis, on account 
of its mule-like ears; m. jenny » sense 4 a; m. 
twist, yarn, yarn spun on a m. 

Mule 2 late ME. [a. F. mule fem., 

slipper, mules pi., chilblains.] ti. A chilblain 
on the heel ; also, later, a sore on a horse's 
heel -1720. a. A kind of slipper or shoe 
1 562. 

Muleteer (raiflletls-j). 1538. [a. F. mule- 
tier , f. mulct , dim. of OF. vtul\ see Mule 1 
and -KER.J A mule-driver. 

Muley (miflli). Also mulley. 1573. Tvar. 
of Sc. and Anglo-Ir. motley.] A. sb. 1. Name 
for a hornless cow. (Now common in U.S.) 
Also used for any cow {dial.), a. U.S. A 
rnuley saw (see B. a) 1864. B. ad/. 1, Of cattle : 
Hornless 1885. a. U.S. (Mcch.) In m. axle, 
a car axle having no collars at the ends of the 
journals ; m. saw, a stiff long saw which is 
not stretched in a gate or sash, but has guide- 
carriages called m.-heads 1872. 

Muliebrity (mi«li ( e’brfti). rare. 1593* 
[ad. L. multcbriias , f. muliebris (f. mutter wo- 
man).] Womanhood; the characteristics or 
qualities of a woman. 

fMulier (midlUi). late ME. r re pr. AF. 
mulitri, Law LaU mulieratus, f. AF. mu Her, 
OF. moiller wife, ad. L. mu tier woman.] A. 
adj. Of a child: Born in wedlock, legitimate ; 
also in Eccl. Law, legitimatized by marriage 
-164a. B.sb. A legitimate child; a child born 
in wedlock -1766. Hence +Mu*lierly adv. 
(begotten or born) in wedlock ; legitimately 
1506-86. fMn'lierty, the condition of being 
a legitimate issue 1628. var. f Muliery -157a. 
Mulieroso (mi£*li,£rjBs), a. rare. 17 at. 
lad. L. mulitrosusA Fond of women. So 
Mu:liero‘elt y 1656. 

Mulish a. 1751. [f. Mule 1 + 

-ish 1 .] Characteristic of, or resembling, a 
mule i intractable, stubborn. Hence Mu*uah- 
ly ado., -neaa. 


Mull (mnl), sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial. [ME. mol, 
mu l, cogn. w. OE. mv l ; f. TeuL root *mul- 
(: mal-, met-); see Meal j^. 1 ] Something 
reduced to small particles; dust, ashes, mould, 
rubbish. 

Mull (mwl), sb.* Sc. late ME. [In Gael. 
maol\ in IceL mtlli (perh. identical with mdli 
snout).] In Scotland, a promontory or head- 
land. 

Mull (m»l), sbA 164c. [a. Du. tnul. ] The 
lowest of the four qualities of Dutch madder. 
Also m.-madder. 

Mull (m»l), sbA Sc. 1771. See Mill 
2 c. 

Mull (mri), sbfi 1798. Shortened f. Mul- 

MULL. 

Mull (mt>l), sb.*. colloq. or slang. 1821. 
[Cf. Muff sbp 2, v. 1 ] A muddle, mess. 
Chicflv in phr. to make a m. of. 

Mull (mol), z/. 1 Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 
[f. Mull sb. x ] trans. To grind to powder, 
pulverize ; to crumble. 

+Mull, z/.s rare. 1607. [?] trans. To dull, 
stupefy -1687. 

Mull (mol), vA 1607. [ v ] trans. To make 
(wine, beer, etc.) into a hot drink with the 
addition of sugar, spices, beaten yolk of egg, 
etc. 

Mull (mol), vA 1862. [f. Mull sb*] 1. 
trans. ( Athletics .) To make a failure of. a. 
intr. To work ( ove /) mentally ; to cogitate, 
ruminate, ponder, colloq, U.S. 1879. 

Mullatl (mzrla). 1613. [a. Pers., Turk., 

and Urdu mulhi, corrupt pronunc. of Arab. 
mould.] A Mohammedan title for one learned 
in theology and sacred law. 

Mullein (mo*len, -in), late ME. [a. AF. 
molcine (F. moulaine Cotgr ; mo line Iittr6), 
perh. f. F. mol soft.] 1. Common name of 
various species of the genus V r erbascum , her- 
baceous plants with woolly leaves and an erect 
woolly raceme of yellow flowers; esp. V. Thap- 
sus , Common or Great (Torch) M. a. Short 
for mullein moth i 368 . 

atlnb. and Comb . : ill. foxglove, a wild plant of 
the U.S., Seymcritx macrophylia ; m. moth, shark, 
a moth, Cucultia l erbasci, whose larva feeds upon 
the in. plant ; m. tea, an infusion of m. leaves. 

Muller (inc-laj), sb. late ME. [perh. a. 
AF *rnoloir, f. mol-, moldre (mod.F. moudre to 
grind).] A stone with a flat base or grinding 
surface, used, in conjunction with a grinding 
stone or slab, in grinding painters’ colours, 

1 apothecaries* powders, etc. Also m. -stone, 
b. Applied to mechanical contrivances for 
grinding or crushing 1858. Hence Mu'ller v. 
trans. to grind with a m. 

Mullerian (miilia-rilin). a. 1875. [f. Joh. 

Muller (1801-158), a German physiologist +■ 
-ian. j In M. duct , each of a pair of ducts in 
a vertebrate embryo, which in the female be- 
come oviducts or Fallopian tubes. 

Mullet 1 (mzrlet). 1440. [ME. motet, 
mulct, a. OF. mulct, dim. f. L. mullus red 
mullet.] 1. A name for any fish of a. the genus 
Mullus , family Mnllidx, of which the Red 
mullet (M. barbatus) is the type; b. the genus 
Mugil, family Mugilidse, of which the Grey 
mullet (M. capito ) is the best-known species, 
a. Applied to fish of other genera, as Black m., 
Menticirrus ncbitlosus , the American king-fish, 
etc. 1880. 

1. Mullets, Sous’d in high-countrey wines B. Jowa 

Mullet 2 (mirlet). late ME. [a. OF. mo- 
lette rowel, mullet (mod.F. molette rowel).] 
Her. A figure of a star, having five (or more) 
straight points. Given as a mark of cadency 
for a third son. 

fMu'llet a. late ME. [a. F. motet.] ft. A 
kind of pincers or tweezers -1634. Hence 
fMu'llet v • to treat with these 1649. 

Mulley, var. of Mulky. 

Mulligatawny (m*>«lig&t§ui). 1784. Ta. 
Tamil milagu-tannir ‘pepper-water' (Yule).] 
An East Indian highly seasoned soup. Also 
m. soup. b. M. paste, a curry paste used for 
flavouring this soup 2858. 

Mulligrubs fmtrligrpbz), sb. p 3 . 1599. 

[Arbitrary.] A state of depression of spirits; 
a fit of megrims or spleen; in early use in phr. 


*(iu) her , his, etc. mulligrubs ; hence joe,, 
stomach-ache or colic. 

Whose dog lyes sick® o’ th m. ? Fletchk*. 

Mullion (mzvlyan). 1567. [Prob. meta- 
thetic var. of muniall , Monial,] Arch. A 
vertical bar dividing the lights in a window, 
esp. in Gothic architecture ; also, a similar bar 
in screen- work. 

aitrib. and Comb m. window » mullioned win- 
dow. Hence Mirllioned a. 

Mullock (mtrlak). late ME. [f. Mull 
sb. 1 + -OCK.] 1. Rubbish, refuse matter. Now 
only dial. a. Austral . Rock which does not 
contain gold; also, the refuse from which gold 
has been extracted 1864. 

Mulmull (mp*lm#l). 1619. [a. Hindi mal- 
mal. 1 A thin variety of muslin. Cf. Mull sb* 
fMulse. 1533. [ad. I,, mulsum , neut. pa. 
pple. of mulcere to sweeten.] A liquor made 
of honey mixed with water or wine; hydromel, 
rnead. Also m.-water. -1661. 


Multangular (mtfltae-qgirflai), a. {sbl) m 
Also multi-. 1677. [nd. mod.L. multangu- 
lar is \ see Multi- and Angular. ] A. adj. 
Having many angles ; polygonal. B. sb. 
rare. A polygon 1766. Multamgularly adv., 
-ness. So f Mnlta-ngulous a. 1659--80. 

Multa-nimous, a. rare. 1854. [f. L. 

mullus Multi- animus + -ous.] Having a 
many-sided mind. 


Multarti-culate, a. 

1681. [See Multi-.] 
articulations or joii.ts. 
Multeity (mz>lt/ itO. 


rare. Also multi-. 
Zool. Having many 

1814. [f. I. mullus .] 
The quality of being many; mamfoldncss. 
Multi- (mzrlti), occas. bef. a vowel mult-, 
comb. f. L.. 7 /iu l t/n much, many. (The L. 
compounds were chit fly paras} nthetic, as 
multicauhs many-stalked.) 

x. Forming parasymhctic adjs. with the sense 
‘having many..’, having sometimes corresponding 
forms in P01.V-. a. In scientific and technical use? 
as multia'xial , having many axes or hues of growth, 
-camerate (uhambeis), •ta.p^uLir, ~carinate{d (keels), 
-cellular (cells), -central, -cipital (heads), -costate 
(ribs), - cusp ideate (cusps) -dentate (teeth), -digitate 
(fingers), -dimensional, -floral, -ftorous (flowers), 
foliate (leaves), -Jugate, -Jugous (pairs of leaflets), 
-lineal, - linear , -lobar, -to bate, -lobed, -locular, -loot* 
laieid (cells), -nodal, - nodate , - nod ous , - nuclear ; 
-nucleated, -polar, -radiateid (rays), • ramose , 
-famous (branches), -septate _ (septa or partitions), 
-stliquose (pods), -striate (struc or streaks), -tuber- 
cular, - ate (tubercles), - tubular (tulles). Multl- 
&e*rial, -seriate, arranged in many series or rows. 
Multivo'ltine (It. volta time, turnj, (of a silkworm) 
producing several broods a year. 

b. In general use (mostly nonce-wds.) : as multi- 
faced. Multifttrvian [JL J 7 uvius\, having many 
rivers flowing into it. MululFngaaJL, using, char- 
acterized by, or written in, many languages. Mlllti- 
no minal, f-no*minous, having tuauy uames. 
Multiti’tular, having many titles. 

a. Prefixed to. a sbw either with adjectival sense 
'multiple, manifold’, or with adverbial sensed ‘in 
many ways or directions ’. Mtulticycle, (a) a cycle 
having more than three wheels j (b) a cycle for two 
or more riders. Mu'ltifoil, a foil (in a window) of 
more than five divisions. Multiloca’tion, location 
in many places at the same time, Mu ltimillion- 
ai*re, one who is worth two or more millions of 
money. 

3, Prefixed to a sb. forming a compound used attrib. 


lacoil, possessing e 
cylinder, (of an engine) having three or more cylin- 
ders.. Mtrltispeed, (of a motor) of several (usu. 
definite) speeds. 

Mu-lti-colour, sb. and a. 1849. [Multi- 
2, 3. Cf. L. multicolor adj.] x. a. The con- 
dition of being many-coloured. b. pU Many 
or various colours 1901. a. a. attrib . Applied 
to printing in many colours or a machine for 
such printing X884. b. adj. Many-coloured 
1881. Multi-coloured a., of many colours 1845. 

Multifarious (m»ltife«Tiaa), a. (sb.)* 
IS93* [1 late L. multifarius (cl. L. multi- 
farjam adv.) + -ous.] i. Having great variety; 
(with pi. sb.) many end various. b. Bot . 
Arranged in many rows, as leaves (rare) 1838. 
a. Law . 1 improperly joining in one^ wl distinct 
matters, and thereby confounding them ' 
(Story) Z838. 3. sb. In Kantian philosophy 

— Manifold sb . 1 a a. 18x9. 

t. That m. thing called a state Burkx. 
HoltLf)a*rloua-ly mdt/., -nema. 


b (Ger. JUdn). b (Fr. pm), ii (Ger. Miller). & (JPu dime), v (c«rl). e (€») (thrre). i (B) (rein). { (Ft. Csire). 6 (fir, £rrn, mrth). 



MULTIFEROUS 

Multiferons (raoltHeras), a . ran. 1656. 
[See M ulti- and -ferous.J Bearing much or 
many; fruitful. 

Multifid (mtrltifid), a . 1731. [ad. L. mul 
ft/idus, f. mu It us Multi- + fid-, finders to 
cleave.] Bot. and Zool. Having many divisions 
deft into many parts. 

A simple, bifid, or m. fold of the integument Huxley. 
So Muitl*fldous a., said eqp. of feet 1646. 

Multifold, a. 1806. [f. Multi- + -fold 
M anifold. 

Multiform (mn ltifpim), a. and sb. 1603. 

^ d. F. multiform* or L. multiformis : see 
ulti- and -form.] A. adj. Having many 
forms, shapes, or appearances; of many and 
various forms or kinds. B. sb. That which is 
multiform. Also, multiform character, multi- 
formity 1849. 

A. The m. brogue, which salute* the ears of a 
traveller in. .New-York 1817. So Multiformity, 
diversity or variety of form 1589. Multifo’rmous 
a. multiform 1670. 

Multila'teral, a . 1696. [Multi* i] — 

Many-sided i, a. 

Multi -loquy. 154a. [ad. L. multiloquium , 
f. multi- much + loqui to speak.] Much 
speaking, talkativeness. 

So Multi'loquenco 1760; MnltMoquent (1636), 
•lo*quious (1640), -loquous (1664) aajs., given to 
much talking. 

Multinomial (mzdtin£"-mifil), a. and sb. 
1608. [f. Multi- i, after binomial .1 Alg. A. 

adj '. Of an expression : Consisting ofraany (i.c. 
more than two) terms connected by the signs 
+ or — . B. sb. A m. expression 1674. 

Multi parous, a. 1646. [f. mod.L. 

muttiparus : see Multi- and -parous.] i. 
Bringing forth many young at a birth ; charac- 
terized by such parturition. a. Of or per- 
taining to, or that is, a Multi -para (a woman 
who has borne more than one child) x86o. 3. 

Bot. Applied to a cyme that has many axes 
x88a So Multipa*iient a. (in sense x). 182a. 
Hence Multipa*rlty 1890. 

Multipartite (mdtipa-Jtait), a. 1721. [ad. 
L. multipartitus : see Multi- and Partite a.'] 
Divided into many parts ; having many divi- 
sions. 

Multiped, -pede (multiped, -pfd), sb. and 
a. Now rart . 1601. [ad. L. multiped -, -pes 
sb. and adj., -peda sb., f. mult us Multi- + 
pes foot.] A. sb. A many-footed creature; t spec. 
a woodlouse. B. adj. Many-footed 1736. 

Multiple (mrrltip’l), a. and sb. 1647. [a. 
F. t ad. late l* multiplus * L. multiplex (see 
Multiplex).] A. adj. 1. Math. That is a 
multiple (see B. x) ; ft hat is some multiple of 
17x4. s. Consisting of or characterized by 
many parts, elements, or individual compo- 
nents; manifold. With pi. sb. : Many and 
various. 1647. a. In techn. use; esp. 

A. Astron. M. *tar\ a cluster of stars forming 
apparently one system 185a b. Electr. M. arc-. 
a compound electric circuit. M. telegraphy : a system 
by which many messages may be sent over the same 
wire 187a. c. In the Kantian philosophy! That is 
a manifold («*>•#) 1839. 

t. At. proportion , ratio : the proportion or ratio 
existing between a quantity and some multiple of 
k, or between several multiples of it. ^ Loan of tn. 
proportions (Chem.) : the generalization that when- 
aver elements combine together in several pro- 
portions, the proportions in which the one element 
unites with the other invariably bear a simple relation 
to one another. Thus z part by weight of hydrogen 
unites with 8 parts by weight of oxygen, forming 
water ( and with 16 or 8x» parts of oxygen, forming 
peroxide of hydrogen, s. M. shop, Store t one of 
several shops of the same kind under one and the seme 
management, situated in different localities. 

B. sb. x. Math. A quantity which contains 
another quantity some number of times without 
remainder. Thus 4 is a multiple of a ; 6 of a 
and of 3. 1685. Also fig. a. In the Kantian 
philosophy : — Manifold sb.* a a. 1839. 

t. Beast common m. (L.C.M.): the least quantity 
mat contains two or more quantities some number of 
umes^without remainder 1 e. g. is is the L.C.M. of s, 

*Mu ltiplepoindlng (pi-ndiq). X693. [See 
PorwD t/,] Sc. Law. An action raised by the 
holder of a fund or property to which there are 
several claimants, who are thereby required to 
oome together and settle their claims in court. 
Multiplex (mtrltipleks), 0. and sb. 1557. 


organs 
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[a. L., f. multus Multi- + -piex — -fold.] 
A. adj. ti. Math . a. M. to, of: that is some 
multiple of -1690. +b. M. proportion, mul- 

tiple proportion -1788. a. « Manifold a. 
1, 2; Multiple a. a, 3. 1676. B. sb. tx. 
Math. - Multiple sb. x. -1695. a* - Mul- 
tiple sb. 2. 1836. 

Mu -lti pliable, 0. 1623. [f. Multiply 

v. + -able.] Capable of being multiplied. 
Multiplicable (mxrltiplik&b’l), a. 1471. 
[ad. L. mu l tip lie a bills , f. multiplicand *= 
prec. Hence Mudtiplicabi'llty X677. 

Multiplicand (mt?:ltiplikae*nd, mtrltipli- 
ksend). X594. [ad. L. multiplicands, 
gerund, of multiplicand Math . The quantity 
to be multiplied; correl. to multiplier. 
Multiplicate (mp*ltiplik/t, mrhi'plik/t), 
a. and sb. Now ran. late ME. [ad. L. mul- 
tiplicatus, pa. pple. of multiplicand A. 
adj. fMultiplied, increased; manifold; multi- 
plex. B. sb. a. In vu\ in many exactly cor- 
responding copies or reproductions. b. One 
of such copies. 1858. So 1 ‘Muitiplicated pa. 
pple. folded many times 1638. 

Multiplication (mndtiplikci-Jbn). late 
ME. [a. F., ad. L. multiplicationemd 
The act or process of multiplying; the state of 
being multiplied. Now rare exc. as coloured 
by sense 3. 9. Propagation of animals ami 

plants, late ME. 3. Math. The process of 
finding the quantity produced (sec Product) 
by taking a given quantity (the multiplicand) as 
many times as there are units in another given 
quantity (the multiplier ); or, in the case of a 
fractional multiplier, of finding the same frac- 
tion of the multiplicand as the multiplier is of 
unity, late ME. b. In Higher Algebra ; The 
successive application of operators 1843. +4. 

A/eh. The art of ‘multiplying ’ -1696. 5. Bot. 

Increase in the number ol whorls or of 
in a whorl 1849. 

z. M. of words in the body of the Law^ is m. of 
ambiguity Hoebx*. One of the peculiarities which 
distinguish the present a^e is the m. of books John- 
son. Repeated transcription involves m. of error 
1881. & Multiplicacioun and encrese of men and 

children in be norb Thevisa. 

attrib. • m. table, a table of products of factors 
taken in pairs, usually beginning ‘twice one are two ' 
(s X 1 = 2) and going up to some assumed limit. Also 
f table ofm. 

Multiplicative (mrrltipliWtiv), a. and sb. 
1653. [ad. med. L. multiplicativus , f. mulii- 
plicat -, multiplicare ; see -ive.] Tending, or 
naving the power, to multiply or increase, b. 
Gram. Applied to numerals that express 'so 
many times'. Also sb., a m. numeral. 1727. 

Multiplicator (mzrltiplik*it*yj). 154a. [a. 
late L.] i. Math. « Multiplier a. Now 
rare or obs. a. Elect, and Magn. — Multi- 
plies 4. 1823. b. In a galvanometer, a flat 
coil of conducting wire for multiplying the 
effect of the current 1884. 
fMultlpli'Cioua, a. 1617 . [1 L. multiplici-, 
-plex; see -ous.] Multiplex -17x3. Hence 
tMultipli'cioasly adv. 

Multiplicity (multiplrslti). 1587 [ad. L. 
multiplici tas.} 1. Multiplex quality or con- 
dition; manifold variety. b. In the Kantian 
philosophy «= Manifold sb . 1 a a. 1839. a. 
The m. of 1 the great number of. So a, such 
(a), this , etc. m. of. 1598. 
s. Such m. of words he hath 1598. 

Multiplier (m*rltipl2i,2j). late ME. [f. 
Multiply v. + -ee l .l x. One who ora thing 
which multiplies something X470. a. Math. 
The quantity by which another (the multipli- 
cand) is multiplied 1542. ts» One who per- 
forms the alchemical process of multiplication; 
hence, a false coiner -1560. 4. EUctr. and 

Magn. An instrument used for multiplying or 
increasing by repetition the intensity of a force, 
current, etc. so as to make it appreciable or 
mensurable 1803. 5. Angling. A kind of reel 

by which the speed at which the fishing-line is 
gathered in at each turn of the handle is accele- 
rated; also multiply ing-ree 1 1867. 6. An arith- 
mometer for multiplying 1873. 

Multiply (nurltiplm), v. ME. U. OF. 

(mod.F.) multiplier, ad. L. multiplicare, L 
multiplier Multiplex.] x. irons. To came | 
to become much, many, or more ; to 


multitudinous 

many or manifold. Now rare exc. as coloured 
by sense 5. b. To adduce a large number of 
(instances, etc.) I71& T g * To increase the 
intensity of; occas. to magnify optically -1651. 
a. intr. To become of great number or quantity; 
to be increased by accumulation or repetition 
ME. 8* trasu. To increase (a family, etc.) 
by procreation (freq. in pass.) ; +to cause (the 
earth) to become populous. Obs. or arch. 
-1784. b. To breed (animals); to propagate 
(plants) 1471. 4. intr. To increase in number 
by natural generation ME. 5. tram. {Math.) 
To operate upon (a multiplicand) with a mul- 
tiplier so as to produce a product having the 
same ratio to the multiplicand as the multiplier 
has to unity. In Higher Algebra, to apply an 
operator to (an operand), late ME. b. intr. 
To perform the process of multiplication x 579. 
f6. Alch. ( trans . and intr.) To increase the 
precious metals, as by transmutation of the 
baser metals. Also intr. {(or pass.), said of the 
precious metals, late ME. 

1. Sweie wordes multiplien & encresien frendes 
Chaucer. Fhr. To m. words'. f(«) to be loquacious t 
(£) to be verbose. To tti . evil upon evil : to add evil 
10 eviL c. Wee M. Smells, which may seeme strange 
Bacon. «• The flame increased— multiplied— at one 
point after another Kingsley. 4. As for my Cats, 
they multiply’d De Foe. 5. Phr. To at. (one quantity) 
u.to, fin (another); to m. (two quantities.) together : 
to find the product of the two quantities. 6. Upon 
Nature tbei falsely lye For Mettallsdoe not Multiplie 

Multiply (mu'ltipli), adv. 1881. [f. Mul- 
tiple + -LY *•] In a multiple mannex ; spec. 
in Math . 

Mu-ltiplying-glass. 1628. +1. A magni- 
fying-glass -1680. o. A toy consisting of a 
concave glass or lens, the surface of which is 
cut into numerous facets so as to give as many 
reflections of the object observed 1671. 

Multipotent (mz>lti -patent), a. rare . 1606. 
[ad. L. multipotent ~ens ; see MULTI- and 
Potent.] Having much power. 

Multipre*8ence. 1614. [ad. mod.L. mul- 
tiprxscntia : see Multi- and Presence.] 
The fact or faculty of being present in many 
places at once. So Multi pre*nent a. 

The multi-presence of Christ’s body Br. Hall, 

Multisect (mr'lti&ekt), a. 1826. [ad. mod.L. 
multisect us, f. multus Multi- + sectus, pa. 

E ple. of secure to cut] Entom. Of an insect : 

divided into numerous segments. So 
Bect v. 1862. 

Multisonant (mrlti-s^nant), a. rare. 1656. 
[f. L. midtison-us ; see Multi- and Sonant.] 
Having many sounds; sounding much. So 
Multi' sanous a. 

Multitude (mzrltiii£d). ME. [a. F., or ad. 
L. multitudo , - tudm -, f. multus ; see -TUDE.] 
1. Numerouenens ; great number. Also, 
number whether great or small. a. A great 
number, a host, a crowd {of persons or things). 
Often ellipt. « m. of men, etc. in question. ME. 
b. pU Great numbers, hosts, crowds 1596. tc. 


common people 1535. 

s. Euen at the sand that is vpon the Sefeahare in 
m. Josh. xi. 4. s. A re. of actions done by a m. of 
men Hobbes. b. Multitudes of words bring much 
error 1683. c. All this. .m. of misery Chatham. 3. 
A Multitude 's a Bulky Coward 1683. 4. The many- 
headed M. Shaks. 

Multitudinous (mrltititi’dinas), a. 1605. 
[f. L. mu*, *itudm -, multitude* + -ous.] x. *• 
with ph sb.: Existing in multitudes; very 
numerous 1629. b. with collect, sb. : Con- 
sisting of a multitude x6o6. c. with sing, sb.: 
Existing in a multitude of forms; having many 
elements or features; arising from or involving 
a multitude 2656, 4 . Said of the ocean or any 
mass of water with reference to its great bulk 
or to its innumerable ripples 1605. e. Crowded 
(with), poet . 1820. o. Of or pertaining to the 
multitude. Cor. m. i. 156. 

s. a. The m. Fagans and Idolaters 1630. b. A 
more m. brood of sectaries Hallak. C. The m. moan 
and wall of the lost spirits JCiuosumr. d. Ibumy 
Hand will lather The m. Sees iacarnardine Shako. 
e. To live In a home m. with hexdsBeowitiHO. So 
Malfits 4 dJnary a. (rare) 1846. Multtfonltalsm, 
the principle which places the interests of trmlntudw 


1 (sum), a (pa«). an (Uwd). v (art). , (Fr. clurf). » (era). W (I, tyt). . (Fr. e»n d* Tie), i (rft). i(ftyeb*). 1 (wlurt). 



MULTIVALENT 

Wart those of individuals, asp. hi religion xB6o. 
Hence Multitu dinoua-ly adv., -ne an. 

Multi valent (moltrv&lent), a. 187a. [See 
Multi- x.] Chant, Having many degrees of 
valency. Hence Multi*valeace, -ency. 

Multivalve (mzrltmelv), a. and sb. 1753. 
[ad. znod.L. multivatvis ; see Multi- and 
VALVE.] Zool. and Bot. Having many valves; 
sb, a m. shell or animal having snch a shell. 
Hence Mu*ltivalved, Mnltlva‘1 volar adjs. 

Multi various (mz?ltive*'ritt), a. Now rare. 
1620. [1 Multi- + L. varius, as tr. Gr. 

vo\inrobu\os much-variegated . ] Manifold and 
diverse. 

Multi vious (m»lti*vias), a. 1656. [f. L. 

multivius (f. multus + via) + -ous.] Having 
many ways; going in many directions. 

Multivocal (mritWJk&l), a. and sb. 1810. 
[f. L. multus Multi- + vocare to call, after 
univocal, etc.] Susceptible of many meanings ; 
sb. a m. word. 

An ambiguous or in. word Colkkidok. 

Multocular (mnltfrkiiTl&i), a. 1713. [f. 

L. multus Mult(i- + oculus + -ar x .] Having 
many eyes. 

||Multum (mn-ltmn), 1820. [perh. a use 
of L mu l turn much.] Brewing. An extract of 
quassia and liquorice, used by brewers as an 
adulterant. Hard m . , a preparation of Cocculus 
indicus , similarly used. 

||Multum In parvo (mtrlt&n in pfluvo). 
173a. [L., ■» • much in little '.] A great deal 
In a small compass. Also ait rib., as 'm.-in- 
p. pocket-knife \ 

Multungulate (mnltirijgitflA), a. and sb. 
1839. [ad. mod.L. multungulatus , f. L. multus 
Mult(i- + ungula hoof; see - ate 9 .] Having 
more than two hoofs; sb. a m. animal* 

Multure (mcrltiiu, -tfcr). ME. [a. OF. 
vulture, mouliure, mod.F. mouture : — med.L. 
molitura, t. molit molere to grind.] A toll in 
kind paid to the miller for grinding com ; the 
right to exact this. Hence Mu'ltnrer, one who 
pays toll for the grinding of his com at a mill. 

Mum (mrra), sb. 1 , inf., and a . late ME. 
{ Echoic; cf. Ger. mumm. ] A. sb. +x. An inarti- 
culate sound made with closed lips. Also, in 
neg. or hypothetical context — 4 (not) the 
slightest word *. -1651* a. Refusal to speak, 
silence ( colloq .) 156a. tfl- A silent person 
*1808. B. ini. « 4 Hush 1 ' 4 silence I * 4 not a 
word 1 ■ Also in m.*s the ward, late MEL C. 
adi. Strictly silent or secret. Sometimes quasi - 
aav., as to stand m., etc. (colloq. 1521. 

B. No more woords, but m. & stand a while aside 
1568. 

Mum (n»ra), rf.* Now chiefly Hist. 1640. 
[a. G. mum me.'] . A kind of beer originally 
brewed in Brunswick. 

1 thinks you’r drunk With Lubscks bee re or 
Brunswick* M. 1640. 

Mum (man), sb . 8 *823. [Shortened f. 

Mummy sb . 9 J A pet name for * mother 

Mum (norm), v. late ME. [f. Mum ini. or 
jd. 1 ] Tx* trans. To silence; to put to silence 
-1654. ts. intr. To make an inarticulate 
sound with closed lips ; hence, to keep silence 
-1637. t8» To whisper -1680. 4. To act in 

dumb show; to play as a mummer 1530. 

4 When a whole People goes mumming and 
miming Carlyle. 

Mum,, vulgar var. of Ma'am. 

Mumble (msmb'l), v. [ME. metneU, freq. 
formation on Mum int.; cf. Du. mummclen, G. 
mummeln, etc.] z. intr. To speak indistinctly 
or with the lips partly elosed ; to mutter. a. 
trans. To utter in low or indistinct tones 1440. 
3. intr. and trans . To chew or bite softly, as 
with toothless gums (now rare) ME. tg. To 
maul, maltreat. Also, to bungle. -1753- 

1. So to tte red, muttered, mumbled he. tul he died 
Bsowmimo. a By one mesne* or other, he learned 
tom. a Masse x6s6. a. Sitting. .alone, mumblyng 
on a crust 1561. And Gums unarm d to «n. Meat in 
vain Dbtden. 4 Mr. Fox mumbled the Chancellor 
and his la w y s t s H. Wxlpoia 

Comb. X tBL-matins, a Romish priest t fm..new*, 
a tale-bearer. Hence Jftrmble sb. enact of mum- 
Ming. Muvnbler. Mumblingly adv. 

Mtunbo Jumbo (mmmb^ids 2rm ^’)> I 73 n * 

f>] x. A grotesque idol said to have been wor- 
shipped by oertain tribes of negroes, a transf 
An object of senseless veneration 1847* 
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t Mumbu-dget. 1564. - Mum int., a., 

and sb . 1 -1663. 

(Quoth she) Mum budget Bim.BR Hud. L lii. 908. 

Mu mchanc e (nurmtjans), sb. and a. 1528. 
[a. MLG. mummenschanze, kanse, a oertain 
game of dice, also, a masked serenade, f. mum- 
men Mum v. + schanz a. F. chance ; see 
Chance r3.] A. sb. tx. A dicing game 
resembling hazard -1656. fa. Masquerade ; 
mumming -1591. 3. In similative phrases : 

One who acts m dumb show. Hence, one who 
has nothing to say; a dummy. 1694 B. adj. 
Silent; tongue-tied (arch, and dial.) X681. 

A. Phr. ^To play m.t Jig. or allusively , to pro- 
serve a dogged silence. », Poor Twenty Ninth of 
February that had sate all this while mu at the side- 
board Lamb. 

Mummer (mn*mai). Z440. [a. OF .motneur, 
•cor, f. momer (prob. of Tent, origin) « Mum 
t/.] +1. One who mutters or murmurs -1548. 

9. tAn actor in a dumb show; one who takes 
part in a mumming 1502. b. slang, etc. A 
* play-actor ' 1840. 

s. Grave mummers 1 sleeveless some, and shirtless 
others Pops. 

Mummery (marmari). 1530. [a. OF 

mommcrie, F. momerie ; see prec. and -Y *.] 

1. A performance of mummers. 2. transf. 
‘Play-acting’. Often applied contempt, to 
religious ritual. 1549. 

1. Your Fathers. .Disdain'd the M. of Foreign 
Strollers 1719. s. Those rags of Popish mummeries 
1864 

Mummify (mzrmifai), v . 1628. [ad. F. 
momifier, f. momie Mummy; see-FY.] 1. trans. 
To make into a mummy ; to preserve by em- 
balming and drying. Also, to dry into the 
semblance of a mummy. Also transf. and fig. 
3. Path . (chiefly in pa. pple.) To shrivel or dry 
up (tissues, etc.) 1857. Mummification 1800. 

Mumming (mtrmin), vbl. sb. 1465. [r. 

Mum v. 4 -1NG 1 .] The action of disguising 
oneself; spec, the action of taking part in the 
representation of a mummers' play. Chiefly in 
phr. to go a mumming. Also, a performance 
of mummers. b. transf. and fig. Often with 
contempt ref. to religious ceremonial 1528. 
Mummy (xrnrmii, r£.l late ME. [a. F. 
momie, fmumie, ad. med.L. mumia, a. Arab. 
mumiyd an embalmed body, a mummy, L mum 
wax.] x. A medicinal preparation of the sub- 
stance of mummies (see 3); hence, an unctuous 
liquid or gum used medicinally. Obs. exc. 
Hist, (formerly also in med.L. form), tb .joc. 

Dead flesh~i6aa. c. A pulpysubstanceormass. 
Chiefly in to beat, etc. to a m . (earlier, to m.). 
1601. a. In transf., etc., uses. fa. A sovereign 
remedy -1671. b. A medicinal bituminous 
drug obtained from the East 1601. fc. Gar- 
dening. A kind of wax used in grafting, etc. 
-1789. d. A rich brown bituminous pigment 
1854. 3. A dead body embalmed (according 

to the ancient Egyptian or other method) as a 
preparation for burial 1615. b. A human or 
animal body desiccated by exposure to sun or 
air. Also applied to a frozen carcase found in 
prehistoric ice. 1727. c. Stock Exchange slang : 
pi. Egyptian securities 1903. 

z. fig. This universal medicine made of church m. 
is to cure all the evils of the state Burjce. b .Merry 
W. 111. v. 18. 3 .fig. The old theological dogmas 
had become mere mummies 1876. 

Comb. : UL-caae, the case of wood, etc. (usu. deco- 
rated with hieroglyphics) in which Egyptian mummies 
were enclosed! -pits pi, the catacombs in which the 
Egyptian mummies were interred X -wheat, a variety 
of wheat cultivated in Egypt, and said to have been 
grown from grains found in mummy-cases. Mam- 
miform a. 1856. Mtrmmy v. to mummify 1620. 
Mummy (mirmi), sb.* 1839. [Childish 
var. of Mammy.] A child's word for mother. 
Mu mmy-cloth. 1843. x. The cloth in 
which Egyptian mummies were wrapped, a. 
17 . S. A trade name for certain modem fabrics 
more or less resembling the material of mummy- 
cloths. Also momis-cloth. 1886. 

Mump, sb. 159a. [Symbolic of the move- 
ments of the lips in making a * mouth tx. 
A grimace -1635. a. pi. See Mumps sb. ft 
Mump (m®mp), v . 1 Z588. [Related to 

Mump jJ.] +x* trans. To utter imperfectly ; 
to mumble, mutter. Also with <7^^-1773. a. 
intr. fa* To grimace with flie Bps; to grin. 
Also transf. and fig. -1754. b. To assume a 


MUNDIFY 

demure or miserable aspect of countenance; to 
be silent or sullen ; to sulk, mope (arch.) 1610. 
8 * a. intr. To mumble with the gums; to move 
the jaws as if munching food ; to munch, 
nibble. Obs. exc. dial. 1596. -fb. trans. Tc 
chew with toothless gums -i8p8. 

x. Old men,.. Who m. their passion Golosh, a b. 
It is better to enjoy a novel than to m. Stevenson. 
3. When he mumped or spoke, they [sc. his nose and 
chin] approached one another like a pair of nut- 
crackers Smollett. 

Mump (mwnp), v . 2 colloq . (orig. slang). 
1651. [prob. a. Du. mompen to cheat Sense 
2 mny belong to prec.] tx. trans. To over- 
reach, cheat Const of, out of. -T 734 * a. a. 
intr. To beg ; tto sponge on others, b. trans . 
To obtain by begging or sponging, c. To visit 
(a house) in the course of a begging round. 
1673. 

s. One prince came mumping to them annually 
with a lamentable story about nisois tresses Macaulay. 
Hmce Mumper, a beggar. 

Mumpish a. Z721. [f. Mump 

sb. or v. 1 + -ish hj Sullenly angry ; de- 
pressed. 

fMiimps, sb. 1596. [? short for Mumpsimus 
zb.] A term of contempt or mock endearment 
for a woman -1695. 

Mumps (mumps), sb. pi. 1598. [Plural 
of Mump j£.] i. (const, as sing.). An acute 
specific contagious disease characterized by in- 
flammation and swelling of the parotid and 
salivary glands, a. A fit of melancholy or ill 
temper; sulks 1599. 

Mumpsimus (mu-mpsimtfs). 1530. [An 
illiterate alteration of sumpsimus in the Mass : 
sec N.E.D.] tx. One who obstinately adheres 
to old ways; an ignorant and bigoted opponent 
of reform -1553. ^jb. As a vague term of con- 
tempt: An old fogey -1815. a. A traditional 
custom, etc., obstinately adhered to however 
unreasonable it may be 1545. 8- at t rib., quasi- 

adj. Stupidly conservative 1680. 

3. The m., and * well as we are ’ people Syxx Smith. 

Mun, v. north, and midi. ME. [a. ON. 
monu, munu, preterite- pres, vbh used as 
auxiliary of fut. (cf. Maun).] Const. inL 
without to : Must; ffonnerly occas. -= shall. 

Munch (munj), v. late ME. [app. onoma- 
topoeic.] 1 .trans. To eat with noticeable action 
of the jaws, as cattle chewing fodder, etc. Also 
with up. 2. intr. and absol. Also with away. 
1530. b. To work the jaws up and down, as 
old toothless people do in talking. Dickens. 

1. I could m. your good dry Oates Shaes. . s. 
Macb. 1. iil 5. Hence Munch sb. an act of munching. 

Munchausen (mun,tjp*zan). The name of 
Baron Munchausen, the hero of a narrative of 
extravagant adventures, written in English by 
the German Rudolf Erich Raspe(i785); hence, 
an extravagantly mendacious story of adven- 
ture. Hence Munchau*senism 1850. 
Mundane (mu-nd/m), a. X475, [a. F. 
mondain , ad. L. mundanus. L tuundus world.] 

1. Belonging to this world (he. the eaitli); 
worldly; earthly. b. Belonging to the woi Id 
as dist. from the church ; secular (rare) 1848. 

2. Pertaining to the universe; cosmic 1642. 

3. Astrol, Pertaining to the horizon and not to 

the ecliptic or zodiac; chiefly in m. as/cct, 
parallel 1687. 4. Nat. Hist. Found in all 

parts of the world. Darwin. 

z. Entangled with the birdlime of fleshly passions 
and m. vanity 1652. s. M. soul, spirit ; the anima 
mundi of the Platonists X643. M. era, sn era 
reckoned from the time of the creation of the world 
t 6;4 Hence Mu’ndaixeJy adv., -ness. Mnn- 
deunity (•se'n-), worldliness (now rare). 

fMunda'tion. 1633. [ad. L. mnndationem, 
f. mundare , £. vtundus dean.] The action of 
cleansing; cleansed state -1755. So Bbrnda- 
tory n., cleansing (rare) 1706; sb. a means or 
implement of cleansing; a purifleator 1674. 

Mundic (mUTidik). 1671. [prob. Celtic 
Cornish.] Cornish miners' name for pyrites. 
Mundify (mjrndifti), v. Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. [ad. L. mttndificare, C, tmmdus 
clean; see -FY.] z. frans. To cleanse, purify 
(lit. and fig.) 1504. S. brans. In medical «tse: 
To free (the body, blood, etc.) from noxious 
matter; to cleanse, deterge, late ME. Hence 
MnndiiwiHaa 1543. 'f-Himdiflcative a. and 
sb. lata ME.-Z727. i^SnudlAer 1003-1727. 
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MUNDIL 

Mundil, var. of Mandil, turban. 
Mundungus. 1637. [Joe. use of Sp. 
me mdongo tripe, etc.] +x. Offal, refuse (rare) 

-1834. Bad-smelling tobacco 1641. 

a. Clouds of vile m. vapour Scott. 

IlMunga (mtrijga). 1843. The bonnet 
monkey. 

Mungcom(e, var. ff. Monccokn. 

Mungo 1 (mp-n^). 1738. f vtlr «ofM0N- 
goose. ] fi. *= Mongoose i -1845. a. M .- 
root (also mungo)\ the plant Ophiorrhiz.i 
Afungos , a supposed antidote against the poison 
of snakes 1738. 

+Mu*ngo2. 1769. [Name of a negro in 
Ilickerstaffe's The Padlock (1768).] A typical 
name for a black slave. Hence, a negro. -1839. 
Mungo 3 (mzrggo). Alsomongoe. 1857. 
[?] Cloth made from devilled woollen rags; 
like shoddy, but of a better quality. 

Mungoos(e, Mungos, var. if. Mongoose, 
Mungo 1 * . 

Mungrel(I, obs. ff. Mongrel. 
Municipal (mi»ni*sipal) y a . and sb. 1540. 
[ad. L. municipalise f. municip-, municeps 
member of a Municipium, f. munla civic offices 
■+■ root of cape re to take.] A. adj \ i. Per- 
taining to the internal affairs of a state as dist. 
from its foreign relations (now rare). b. 
tranrf. Belonging to one place only; having 
narrow limits 1631. a. Pertaining to the local 
self-government or corporate government of a 
city or town 1600. 3. Roman Hist. Of or 

pertaining to a Municipium ; hence, con- 
tempt, provincial 1618. 

1. M. or civil law: that is, the rule by which pat- 
ticular districts, com tn unities, or nations are governed 
Bl\ckstonv. Phr. AT. rights, jurisdiction, etc. a. 
M. charters 1864. A m. tramway 1898. 

B. sb. x. Roman Hist. An inhabitant of a 
municipium (tr. L. muni ceps) 1 737. || a. ("Fr. ; 
short tor garde municipale .] A member of the 
Municipal Guard, a body of soldiers under the 
control of the municipality of Paris 1837. 
Hence MunPcipaUsm, m. or local patriotism ; 

m. institutions generally; also, preference for 
the m. principle in local government. Muni*- 
cipalist, an advocate of m. action or control ; 
also, one skilled in m. administration. Muni*- 
clpally adv. with regard to a municipality or 
to rn. affairs. 

Municipality (miwnisipae'ITti). 1790. [a. 
F. municipality f. municipal ; see prec.] 1. 
A town, city, or district possessed of privileges 
of local self-government, also applied to its 
inhabitants collectively. a. The governing 
body of such a town or district 1795. a- A 
Municipium 1805. 4- Government on muni- 

cipal principles. K. A. Freeman. 

4. Here [in Italy] was m.on its grandest scale 187 . . 

Municipalize (mi«nrsip&loiz), v. 1880. 
[f. Municipal a. + -izk.] trans . To bring 
under municipal ownership or control ; to 
endow with municipal institutions. Hence 
Municipal iza*tlon. 

|| Municipium (mittnisi’pi&n), PL muni- 
cipia. 1720. [L., f. municip-, municeps \ see 

Municipal a.] Roman A/rtiq . A city whose 

citizens had the privileges of Roman citizens, 
var. tMuni*cipy (rare) 1579. 
fMuni-fic, a. 1754. [ad* ^* muni ficus , f. 
munus gift; see -Fic.] « Munificent. So 
+Munifi*cal a. 1 603. 

Munificence (mi»ni*fisens). 1555. [a. F., 

ad. L. munificentia , f. munificent - Munificent 
*-] The quality of being munificent; splendid 
or princely generosity. So tMunl ficency 

1 (miwni'fiscnt), a. 1583. [ad. L. 
munificent -, altered stem of munificus Mu- 
nific «.] Splendidly generous in giving; (of 
actions, gifts) characterized by splendid gene- 
rosity. 

Think it not enough to be Liberal, hut M. Sir T. 
Browne. Hence Munificently adv. 
fMunifience. 1596. [Badly f. Munify + 
-ENCE.] Fortification, defence. Spenser. 
fMuilify, v. 1603. [irreg. f. L. mttnio 
(munire) + -FT.] To fortify; to provide with 
defences -1635. 

Muniment (mi«*nimgnt). late ME. Ta. 
OF., ad. L. munimentum fortification (in med.K 
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title-deed, etc.), f, munire ; see -ment.] x. 
A document, e.g. a title-deed, etc., preserved 
as evidence of rights or privileges. Chiefly in 
collect, pi. 9. Anything serving as a means 
of defence or protection. Now rare . 1546. 
tb. pi. Things with which a person or place is 
provided ; furnishings -1852. 3. attrib., as 

m. -room, etc. ; also m. deed, a title-deed 1656. 
a. Wecannot spare thecoarsest m.of virtue Emerson. 

Muni-te, v. Obs. exc. Hist. Pa . pple. 
tmunyte, tmunite. late ME. [f. I,, muni/-, 
munire, earlier mcenire , f. mcenia pi., walls, 
ramparts.] trans . To fortify, strengthen, 
protect. 

Munition (mif/ni'Jaii), sb. 1533. [a. F., 

ad. L. mtinitionem , f. munire; see prec.] i*i.a. 

The action of fortifying or defending, fortifica- 
tion (lit. and fig.). b. concr. Any tiling that 
serves as a dclcnce or protection 1533. 2. 

sing, and pi. Ammunition sb. x. Often 
munition^ of war. 1533. 

1. With what m. he dill fortifie His heart Daniel. 
Hence Munition v. to supply with munition? of 
war 1578 ? to furnish fa moin) rare 1877; to woik in 
a munition-factory 19 r 6. Munitioner, one who 
has the custody of ammunition j (also Mlinitionec*r) 
a woiker in a munition-factory. 

Munity (miri'nlti). Now rare. T467. 
[App. alteration of Immunity, as if f. L. 
munire to fortify.] A granted right or 
privilege. 

II Munjeet (mrud^rt). 1813. [Bengali 
manjlthj] The Bengal Madder, Rubia cordi- 
folia (formerly Munjista ); the roots of this 
plant used in dyeing. 

Munjistin (mwidgi'stin). 1863. [f. mod. I.. 
Munjista (see prec.) -1- -in L] Cltetn. An orange 
colouring matter contained in munjeet. 
Munnion (mxriiyan). 1593. [Alteration 
of munial Monial.] Arch. MullioN. 
Munsif: see Moonsiff. 

Muntin (imrntin). Also-ing. 161 1 (moan- 
tan). [Earlier mountavnt , a. F. viontant , 
subst. use of pres. pple. of /non ter to Mount.] 
Building. A central vertical piece between two 
panels, the side pieces being called stiles. 
Muntjak (m^’ntd^sek). 1798. [a. Snntla 

mi/icheJL] A small Asiatic deer of the genus 
Ccrvulus, esp. C. muntjak of Java. 

Muntz (m®nts). [Patented 183a; name 
of G. F. Muntz , of Birmingham, inventor.] 
M. metal : an alloy of copper and zinc used esp. 
tor sheathing the bottoms of ships. 

'Muraena, murena (miurf-na). 1555. [a. 

L. murxna , murena sea-eel, lamprey, a. Gr. 
fjivpaiua, also afivpaiua, a fern, formation on 
pvpos, (Tfivpos sca-eel.] In early use, a kind of 
eel mentioned by ancient writers. Now usually, 
a fish of the genus Murxna , the type of the 
family Murxmdx or Eels. Hence Muree*noid 
a. belonging to the family Murxnidxoi fishes; 
r b. a m. fish 1803. 

Murage (miuBTedg). Now Hist, late ME. 
[a. OF. murage , in mcd.L. muragium, f. F. 
mur Mure; see -agf..] A toll or tax levied 
for the building or repairing of the walls of 
a town. Also the right of levying such a toll. 
Mu*ral, sb. 1471. [a. F .muraille: — Com. 
Rom. *tnuralia, repr. neut. pi. of murali * 
taken as fem, Sing.; see -AL 3.] X, A wall 
-1555. a * [k next.] A mural decoration. 
Mural (mia»T&l), a. 1546. [a. F. mural , ! 

ad. L. mural is, f. mums wall; see Mure and 
-al x.] x. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
wall 1586. a. Placed, fixed, or executed on 
a wall 1561. +b. Of a fruit-tree : Growing 

against, and fastened to, a wall. Also of the 
fruit -1731. 3. Phys. and Path. Belonging 

to or connected with the wall of the body or of 
any of its cavities. Cf. Parietal. 1884. 

1. And soon repaird Her m. breach Milt, Lofty 
unbroken m. precipices 1880. M. crown ( Roman 
A nliq.) : an embattled crown, conferred upon the 
soldier who first scaled the wall of a besieged town. 

So nt. coronet , garland, wreath, etc. Hence, any 
embattled crown, a. The m. tablets to the memory 
of departed rectors 1837. M. arch (Astr.): a wall or 
arch to which is attached an instrument (rrt.arc, circle, 
quadrant, etc.) for observing meridian altitudes. 

Murder (mfiudoi), sb. Also (now dial, and 
Hist, or arch . ) murther. [OE. morQor neut. 

; — OTeut. *murprd n% x — pre-Teut *mrtro-m, 
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f. root *mer- : mor- ; mr- to die, whence Lb 
mori, mors ( morti -) death, Gr. fsoprbs, fiporbt, 
etc. , mortal. The change of OE. 6 to d before r 
is exceptional.] x. The most heinous kind of 
criminal homicide ; an instance of this. In 
Eng. Lautj defined as the unlawful killing of a 
human being with malice aforethought; often 
wilful m. b. Often applied to a death-sen- 
tence, killing of men in war, 01 any action 
causing destruction of human life, which is 
regarded as morally wicked, whether legal or 
not. Judicial m. : see JUDICIAL a. x. 155X. 
fa. Without moral reprobation : Terrible de- 
struction of life -1590. 3. As a cry or exclam, 

of real or pretended alarm 147a 
x. There wa<»..one called Barrali&s, which in the 
vpioure had committed murthur Covekda.lv Alatk 
xv. 7. AT. in the first degree (U.S.) r 1. e. where there 
aie no extenuating circumstances; opp. to m. in the 
second degree. Frovb. M. will out : i.e. cannot he 
hidden. The m. is out : said when something is 
suddenly revealed or explained. b. Condemn them 
for the Murther of Socrates Sulungkl.. 3. To cry 
blue m. (slang) : to make an extravagant outcry. 

Murder (tntJ'idai), v. Also (now dial.) 
murther. [prob. not a survival of OE. (d-, 
for m ~, of-)myt if r ran (; — OTeut. *mur/rt jan, f. 
*mu/pr o- Murder sb.) but a new foimation 
on the sb., paitly suggested by OK tnordnr 
(mod.F. tneur/nr to bruise).] 1. trans. To 
kill (a human being) unlawfully with malice 
aforethought; to kill wiikedly, inhumanly, or 
barbarously MIC. b. To slaughter in a terrible 
manner, to massacre ME. c. abtol. To commit 
murder. Now rare. 1535. a. To spoil by bad 
execution, representation, pronunciation, etc. 
1644. 3. To consume (time) unprofitably 1712. 

1. Hamilton muidcred the old man in cold blood 
Macaiuay. fig. Macbeth doe? murther Sieepe, the 
innocent Sieepe Shaks. a. The Sense too oh is 
murder’d by the Sound 1693. 3 It kills time, or 

lather murders it, this compan> -keeping Scott. 

Murderer (imVjdoiaiL ME. [Partly f. 

prec. + -FR*; partly a. AF. tnordreour , mur- 
dreour, agent-n. f. mordrer = prec. ) 1. One 

who murders or is guilty oi a murder. fa. A 
small cannon or mortar used to clear the decks 
when an enemy boards a ship; a murdering 
piece 1497-1704. Hence MuTderess 1588. 

Murderous (m£>*jdardB), a. 1535. [f. Mur- 
der sb. 4- -OUS.] 1. Of pei sons : tGuilty of 
murder; capable of or bent on murder. Also 
transf. of weapons, physical agents, etc. 2. 
Of the nature of, characteristic of, or involving 
murder 1593. 

t. Stay murt herons villainesSHAics. The Murd'rous 
King Milt. 2. A murd’ious deede Shaks. Where 
..the brown Indian marks with m. aim Cold&m. 
lienee Mu*rderous-ly adv., -ness. 

[Mure, sb. 1471. la. F. mur ; — L. murum 
(mums).] A wall -1651. 

Mure (miu ’i), v. late ME. [a. F. viurer 
: — L. nturare, f. mums.] trans. ™ Immure v. 
1,2; also, to block up, or build up (a door, 
gate, etc.) with bricks and mortar, stones, etc. 
The fiue Kings aro mured in a caue Josh. x. heading. 

fMu-renger. Also muringer. 1506. [Orig. 
murager, f. Murage; cf. passenger, etc.] An 
oflicer whose duty it was to keep the walls of a 
city in repair -1815. 

Murex (mio»*reks). PI. murices (min**- 
ris/z), also murexes. 1589. [a. L., prob. 

cogn. w. Gr. ptv a£ sea-mussel. 1 A kind of 
shell-fish, which yields a purple dye. Hence 
Mu*rexan Chem. purpuric add 1838, Mir* 
rexlde, purpurate of ammonia 1838. 

Muriate (miu*-ri/l), sb . 1790. [a. F. 
muriate, f. muriatique MURIATIC. See -ATE* 

1 c.] Chem . Old name, still current Comm., 
for Chloride. 

Muriate (roiQ»*ri#it), v. rare, 1699. [f- k* 
maria + -ATE *.] trans. To pickle in brine. 
Muriated (imurrtfted) a. 1789. [f. 
Muriate sb. or v. + -ed.J ta. Chem. Com- 
bined with chlorine. M iron, lead, etc.** 
chloride of iron, eta b. Impregnated with 
a chloride or chlorides. 

Muriatic (mianise-tik), a. 1675. [ad. L» 
muriaticus pickled in brine, f. muria Brine.] 
+x. Pertaining to, of the nature of, consisting 
of, or containing brine 1830. a. Chem. Applied 
to substances obtained from the sea, as in m. 
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Murre (mvi). 1602. [?] a- Any of several 
guillemots ; b. the razor-billed auk. So Murre* 
let (mtrMlet), a small species of auk. 

Murrey (mrri), sb. and a. Now* Hist, or 
arch . late ME. [a. OF. mori adj. and sb., 
morie fem. sb. t murrey colour, murrey-coloured 
cloth, ad. med.L. mora/us, morata , f. L. 
morum mulberry.] (Of) the colour of the mul- 
berry; purple-red; also, cloth of this colour. 

M. and blue were the colours of the house of York 

jvfurrhine (mtrrin, -sin), a. and sb. Also 
my-. 1579. [ad. L. murr(h)inus , f. tnurra (see 
Mlrka); cf. late Gk. puppivos.] Made of or 
pertaining to murra. M. glass : a mod. fancy 
name for a delicate ware brought from the East, 
and made of fluor-spar. sb. A m. vase. 
Murrion, Murry, Murther, Murza j see 
Morion 1 , Murrain, Moray, Murder, 
Mikza. 

Mus, obs. f. Mouse. 

-r-.- 1 || Musa (ir.i/ 7 ’z&). PI. -ae, -as. Also 16- 

thtok iffSwMifule'worth^MSAV hSS j ? 7 th mu.e. 1578 (m nS a,mose). JmoJ.L.. 
•m. mlTknesB. ( f* Arab, tnauza n . | In early use, the plantain 

Now only Hot. , a plant of the 


acid, hydrochloric acid (now Comm .) : t m. salt , 
a chloride; ether, chloric ether. 

Muxicate (miu®*rikA), a. 1661. [ad. L. 
muricatus shaped like the murex, f. muric- 
Murex .1 Bot. and Zool. Furnished with 
sharp points, studded with short hard excre- 
scences. So Mu'rlcated a . 17 07. 

Muricold (mia»*rikoid), a. 1890. [f. I.. 

muric -, murex + -OID.] Zool, Resembling a 
mnrex or some part of a murex. 

Mtrriform, a . 183a. [ad. mod.L. muri- 

formis % t L. murus wall : see -form.] Bot . 
Applied to cellular tissue suggesting resem- 
blance to courses of bricks in a wall. 

Murine (miQsmn, -rin). 1607. [ad. L. 
murinus , f. mur-, mus mouse.] A. adj. Re- 
sembling a mouse; of or belonging to the 
family Muridse or the sub-family Alurmx. B. 
sb. A member of this family or sub-family 

X ]§Lurk, mirk (mink), sb.l [OE. mircc, 
related to Murk a.J 1. Darkness (lit. and 
fig.). Now chiefly Sc. a. Thick or murky 
air or vapour ME. 

z. Ere twice in murkeand occidental! dampeMoi*»t 
Hesperus bath quench’d her sleepy Lampe Siiaks. 

Murk (mflik), sb. 2 1676. «=Marc. 

Murk, mirk (mwk), a. Now dial. (<SV.) 
and poet, or arch. [OE. mirce I- OTeut. 
*merkwjo -, * merkwi-. Tlie Sc. spelling mirk 
is favoured in mod. poetic use.] Deficient in 
light, dark; dark in colour. 

M. Monday Sc., the day of the great nolar eclipse 
of ag Mar. ' * ” " 0 v J 

Made me 

Mu'rkncsa, mi*rkness. 

Murk, mirk (m&ik), v. ME. [f. Murk 
a.] ti. tntr. To grow dark -1633. a. trans. 
To darken, obscure (lit. and fig.) ME. 

Murky (mi>* xki), a. rare bef. 1 7th c. M E. 
[f. Murk sb. 1 + -Y 1 ] 1. Of places; Dark 

and gloomy. a. Of darkness, the atmo- 
sphere j Thick and heavy. 3. Sullen, ‘dark*. 

1. 11*11 is m. Shaks. a. So’sentcd the grim Feature, 
and upturn’d His Nostril wide into the inurkie Air 
Mn.r. Hence Mu*rkily adv. Mu-rkineas. 
Murmur (mt) until), sb. late MIL [a. F. 
mu r mu re masc., f. murmurerXo Mukmur.] i. 
Subdued continuous sound; an instance of this. 
Now rare exc. in the m. of (a. brook, the waves, 
etc.). b. Path. A sound of this kind heard in 
auscultation 1833. a - ^ Muttered or indis- 
tinct complaint, grumbling, or repining. b. 
An instance of this, late ME T 3 * Rumour. 
In tn. ; ‘ whispered about \ -1772. 4. A softly 

spoken word or sentence; subdued or nearly 
i narticulate speech 1674. b. Phonetics. Applied 
to the utterance of * oiced sounds 1669. 

«. AH the live m. of a summer's dajr M. Arnold. 
z. Some discontents there uret some idle murmurs 
Drvhek. 4. What billing, exchanging stolen glances, 
and broken murmurs ? Goldsm. b. m. -vowel, the 

vowel (a). Hence Mtrrmurous a. accompanied by 
m. 1 abounding in or characterized by murmurs; 
tcomplaiuing. Mufmurous-ly adz>., -neSB. 
Murmur (niii imM), v. late ME. [a. F. 
murmurer , ad. L. murmurare , f. vmrmur.] 
1. intr. To produce or emit a low continuous 
sound. 9. To complain in low muttered 
tones ; to grumble. Often with at, against. 
1474. 3* trans . To utter (sounds, words) in 

a low voice and indistinctly 1535. 

s. They murmureden as dooth a swarm of Been 
Chaucer. a. The peple m. and rysc agayn theyr 
lard Caxton. 3. The Pharisees heard that the people 
murmured such things concerning him John vii. 3a. 
Hence tMurmur&'tlon, murmuring, late ME. 
-j 687. Mu rmurer 1596. Mu -rmuringly adv. 1611. 

Murphy slang. 1811. [Use of 

a common Irish surname. ] A potato. 
Murphyfu) button. Surg. 1895. A 
device invented by J. B. Murphy, an American 
surgeon, for reuniting the parts of an intestine 
after complete severance. 
fMurr. late ME. [Prob. of symbolic origin.] 
A severe form of catarrh -1756- 
1 Murra (mvri). Also murrha, myrrha. 
1508. [L. murra — late Gr. pbppia . ] Pom. 
Antiq. A substance of which precious vases 
and other vessels are made. 

Murrain (mirrdn), sb. and a. ME. [a. r. 
marine « Sp. morrita catde plague, perh. a 
deriv. of L. mori to die.] A. sb. fi. Plague, 
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pestilence -1613. 9. An Infectious disease in 

cattle, late ME, +3. Flesh of animals that 
have died of disease; also, dead flesh, carrion 
-x6xo. t4- Mortality (usu., by pestilence); 
occas. slaughter -163a. g. attrib ., as m. 
cattle , etc. 1490. tB. adj. Ill-conditioned, 
* plaguy Also quasi -adv. ' confoundedly \ 
-1728. 

A. z. Phr. f A ftt. of {if), m. meet them, tn. on (one), 
may a m. or pestilence fall on (some one). With a 
in., what a (the) tn etc.: exclamations of anger, 
a. tranef. The in. among bees is very rare 1657. 


or banana tree. „ . . 

genus including the plantain tree ( M . para- 
disiaca), the banana. 

llcnce Musa*ceous a. pertaining to the N.O. 
Musaccx (typical gtnus blusn) 1851. 

Musang (nu^sae-n). 1783. [a. Malay 

vtusang wild cat.] An E. Indian palm-civet 
(Paradoxurus herma ph rod it us ). 

Mus.B., Mus.Bac. Abbrcv. of moil.L. 
Musicx Baccalaureus * bachelor of music '. 
Muscadel, var. of Muscatel. 

Muscadin (m;Vskada?n). 1794. [Kr. ; mus- 
cad i/t musk-comfit used transf .1 A Parisian 
term for : A dandy, exquisite, lienee applied 
iu contempt to the mcmt>ers of a moderate 
party in the French Revolution (about 1794-6), 
composed chiefly of young men of the upper 
middle class. t 

Muscadine (rntrakadoin, -in). 1517. [perh. 
Eng. formation on Fr. muscat, fem. tnuscade 
(see Muscatel) + -ink 4 .] 1. In full m.-wine. 

= Muscatel i. 0b<. exc. Hitt. a. In full 
tn. grape. The name of varieties of grape 
having the flavour or odour of musk; also, a 
vine bearing a variety of tins grape 1611. 
UMuscae (inr-sf). 17 53 * l L -> nom - P 1 * 
mu sea flv.] Specks which appear to float 

before the eyes; in full musex volitantcs (v^li- 
tarnt/z). 

Muscal,l)onge, var. ff. Mask i nonce. 
Muscardine (m^kaudin). 1846. [a. F.] 
A disease of silkworms, caused by a vegetable 
! parasite or fungus. Hence Mu’scardined a. 

“ || Muscari (mt?ske®Ti, -r^i). 1597. [mod.L.] 
A genus of plants of the hyacinth tribe of 
Liltacex\ a plant of this genus, csp. M.botryoi- 
des , the grape hyacinth, 

Muscat (nuvgkast). 1578. [a. F. muscat 

adj., a. I’r. muscat adj. =■ It. moscato having the 
flavour of musk : — late L. *muscatus, f. musevs 
Musk jA] i. In full m. wine. *> Muscatel x. 
a. In full tn. grape. - Muscadine 2. 1655. 
f3. A kind of peach ; also, a kind of pear 
-1741. 4. A fungus, Agaricus albellus 1887. 

Comb. m. rose IF. rose must ate], the mu>k*rose. 

Muscatel, muscadel (ma?sk&te*l, -del), 
late ME. [a. OF. muscadel, muscatel, a. Pr. 
* muscadel , aim. of muscat ; see prec.j r. A 
strong sweet wine made from the muscat or 
similar grape. 2. ®> Muscadine 2. 15x7. 
3. pL In full tn. raisins. Raisins prepared from 
tlie muscatel grape, Malaga raisins 1652. 
IlMuscbelkalk (mu'Jelkalk). 1833. [Ger., 
t. tnusckel mussel + kalk lime.] 


MUSCULO- 

stone bed belonging to the red sandstone for- 
mation of Germany. 

Muscid (txursid), a. (sb.). 1895. [f. mod.L, 
Muse id x, f. musca fly ; see -ID 3 . J Entom, Of 
or pertaining to the dipterous family MusUdx, 
or flesh-flies; one of these. 

Muscle (mirsT). 1533. [a. F., or ad. L. 

musculus, dim. of mut mouse, from the fancied 
similarity of the form of some muscles.] 1. 
Anat. and Phys. Any one of the contractile 
fibrous bands or bundles, having the function 
of producing movement in the animal body, 
a. collect . The muscles collectively ; muscular 
substance or tissue 1781. b. Used In ref. to the 
exercise of the muscles, esp. as opposed to the 
mind 185a 

z. Not to move am. z to be perfectly motionless. 

Cotub, : m. sensation, m. sense - muscular sen- 
sat ton, sense (see Muscular a. 1). Hence Mirscie 
t» , to tn. in(to (U.S.) : to force one’s way in(to. 
Mu’scled a. (chiefly with adj. or »dv. prefixed). 
Mtiscly (truxVli), a. composed of muscle, exhibiting 
great muscular development (rare) * 594 * 

t Muscle: see Mussel. 

^Mu scling. 1709. [f. Muscle + -ing 1 ] 
The delineation or representation of the 
muscles in Painting or Sculpture -172a 

Muscology (mnskp’lddgi). 1818. [ad. 
mod.L. musiologia, f. L. tnuscus moss; see 
-ULOGY.] - Bryology. So Museo logist. 

Muscose (mn*sk< 7 us), a. 1707. [ad. L. mus - 
cosus, f. mnscus; see -ose.] Moss-like. 

Muscovado (mnskAvu’d 0). 1619. [a. Sp. 

mascabado adj. == Pg- mascavado (sugar) of 
lowest quality.] In full tu. sugar : Raw or un- 
refined sugar obtained from the juice of the 
sugar-cane by evaporation and draining of the 
molasses. 

Muscovite (mz?*sk< 3 f vait'), jA 1 and a. Now 
Hist, or arch. 1537. [ad. mod.L. Muscovita, 
f. Muscwia Muscovy; see -ri rc 1 1. J A. sb. A 
uative or inhabitant of Muscovy; a Russian. 


Geol. A lime- 


B. adj. Of or pertaining to Muscovy or its 
inhabitants, Russian 1601. Also -f-Musco-vian 
I S 55 ~ l6 9 I * 

Muscovite (m»*sk<?v3it), sb .2 186a. [f. the 
name Afuscozy (glass) ; see -1 1 l 1 2 b. J Aim. 
Common mica. 

Muscovy (tnzrskJvi\ 1573. [a. F. Mus - 
covie, later Aloscovie , ad. mod. L. Aloscovia, f. 
Russian name of Moscow.] T he name of the 
principality of Moscow, applied to Russia 
generally. I. Used attiib. or quasi-*# in the 
name of things belonging to, produced in, or 
obtained from Muscovy, as M. hide, leather, 
Russia leather; fM. glass, common mica; also, 
occas., *-Tai.C. II. Uses due to misinter- 
pretation or perversion of designations con- 
nected with Musk sb. 1. A species of Crane’s- 
bill or Geranium, Prod i um moschatum 1688. 
a. k Musk-rat i. 1693. 3. Muscovy duck. 

- Musk-duck i. 1657. 

Muscular (mp’ski/fiaj), 168 r. [ad. 
mod.L. *muscularis, f. musculus MUSCLE. J 
1. Of or belonging to musclf: or the muscles 
1685. a. Composed of or of the nature of 
muscle x68i. 3. Characterized by muscle, 

having well -di^vel oped muscles 1736. 

z. M. feelnig, sensation : feeling 01 sensation which 
accompanies tne notion of the muscles. M . sensei 

the faculty of tn. sensation, popularly regarded as a 
particular application of the sense of 1 touch '• M. 
sound, or the resonance attending sudden tn, contrac- 
tion [of the heart) 1837. M. rheumatism 1896. 3. The 
spreading Shoulders, nu, and broad Thomson. Phr. 
M. Christianity s applied since about 1857 to » y 
of Christian opinion and practice (associated with the 
writings of Charles Kingsley) which lays stress upon 
the importance of a healthy condition of body as 
conducive to morality and true religion. So Mus- 
cula*rity, the quality or state of being m. z68r. 
Mu'scularize v. to make m. Mu*scularty adv. 

Musculation (mwkittWl-Jan). 1857. [a.F., 
f. L. musculus ; see Muscle and -ATION . ] a. 
The function of muscular movement, b. The 
disposition or arrangement of muscles. 
Musculature (mu'skitfl&tiui). 1875. [a. 
F., f, L. musculus.] The muscular system ml 
the whole body or of one of its organs. 
Muscule* obs. f. Muscle, Mussel. 
Musculo* (mu'skUH*), comb. f. L. mus- 
culus Muscle* usu. in sense 4 pertaining to 


ft (Got. KflnW (Fr. pw). fl (Gw. Ma iler). * (Fr. d*oe). 9 (««!}• * (e.) (tlure). fV)(uta). /(Fr.fawO S (ftr, fcm, 



MUSCULOUS 

muscle and . . as m.- arterial, -cutaneous, 
ligamentous , - tendinous adjs. 

+M line 111 ous, a. 1541. [ad. L. musculosus, 
1 muse ulus ; see Muscle and -ous.] — Mus- 
cular -177c 

Mtts.D. Mus. Doc. 1786. Abbrev. of 
mod. L. Musicae Doctor , doctor of music. 

\ Mase (miftz), sb. 1 late ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
musa, a. Or. ftovaa : — pro- Hellenic m montya, 
f. Indo-Eur. mon - (: men : mn-) to think, re- 
member; see Mind xA] i. Myth, (Now usu. 
w. capital.) One of nine sister-goddesses, the 
offspring of Zeus and Mnemosyne (Memory), 
regarded as the inspirers of learning and the 
arts, esp. of poetry and music, and represented 
as young and beautiful virgins, b. In classical 
poetry the must is often invoked as if there 
were only one 1629. 9 . (With or without 

capital.) a. Chiefly with possessive : The 
inspiring goddess of a particular poet. Hence, 
his particular genius, style, or spirit, late ME 
b. The M. z poetry personified, as an object of 
devotion. So the "Muses : the liberal arts, polite 
literature. 1755. c. transf. One under the 
guidance of a Muse, a poet 1604. 

x* In modern use Clio is the Muse of history, 
Thalia of Comedy, Melpomene of tragedy. Euterpe 
of musics Terpsichore of dancing, and Urania of 
astronomy. The other names, Erato, Polyhymnia, 
and Calliope, are not so frequently mentioned in 
modern literature. So songe the myghty M., she 
That cleped ys caliope Chaucee. a. «u As though 
my muse were mute and durst not sing Gascoigne. 
Foole saide My m. to mee, looke in thy heart and 
write Sidney. b. And strictly meditate the thankles 
M. Milt. The votaries of the northern louses 

i oHNsoN. c. That attenuated but majestic m. Mis. 

fontagu 1905. 

Muse (mitfz), sb . 2 arch. 1475. [f. Muse 
v.] +a. The action of musing ; profound 

abstraction, b. A fit of abstraction ; now only 
in sing. tc. To be at a m. : to 4 wonder * 

( whether , etc.). 

a. He .was fill’d With admiration, and deep M. to 
heare Of things so high and strange Milt. 

fMuse, sb * See Musa. 

Muse (mifiz), v. ME. Now literary. 

F. muser to waste time, also to meditate - 
musar ; It musare to stare about, idle, loiter.] 
1. intr. Tobeabsorbed in thought; to ponder; ; 
also trans. (now rare) to ponder over, reflect I 
upon, contemplate. a. intr. With dependent 
question : To be at a loss to discover, wonder 
what, how , etc. Now rare, late ME 3. To 
be astonished, wonder, marvel (now rare, poet.) j 
ME. ; talso trans. to marvel at 1567-1610. 4. ' 

intr. To gaze meditatively on, upon. ME tfi. 
To mutter (discontentedly); to grumble, com- 
plain. late ME.-1598; also trans. late ME. only. 
t>. trans , To say or murmur meditatively 1834. 

1. Whyle I was thus musynge, the fyre kyndled 
Covkrdalb Ps. xxxviii. 3. *. Whyle men mused 

what the matter ment More. 3. Do not m. at me 
my most worthy Friends Shaks. I m. my Lord of 
Glostcr is not come Shaks. I cannot too much m. 
Such shapes Shaks. 4. The mind . . Is left to m. upon 
the solemn scene Woausw. 3. Merry IV. v. v. 253. 
H ence Mu*ser. Mu'singly adu. 

Muse : see Meuse. 

Museful (mi«*zfiiT), a. 1618. [f. Muse sb. 2 
+ -fuLm] Absorbed in thought; pensive. 

Full of m. Moping* Dryden. Hence Mu’SOfully 
ad v . 1885. 

Mu-seless, a. pedantic . 1644. [f. Muse 

sb . 1 + -less, after Gr. Apovoos.] Without 
learning; uncultured. 

The m. cry of the multitude Rubkin. 

Musellim (muse’lim). 1687. [Arab, mu 
sallim^ lit. paymaster.] A Turkish officer, the 
lieutenant of a pasha. 

Monet (mitf’set). Obs. ezc. dial, (mussit'). 
1592. [a. OF. mucette, mussette; see Meuse.] 
«= Meuse sb. z. 

Musette (misize't). late ME [a. F., dim. 
of OF. asiu*.] 1. A kind of bagpipe. a. A 
soft pastoral air imitating the sound of the bag- 
pipe; a dance for this music 1796. 3. A reed 

stop on an organ 1835. 4. A small kind of 

tjrhos 1880. 

Museum (miwzfSftn). Alio |miwiiiirn 
*6x5. fa. 1* 4 ad. Gr. pevottor^ ftovaa few seat 
m* 8 t i fso&tra Muss jftO 3. a. ffist ! 

apital M.I The unfvcnSty building 
1 st Al ex a n dria by Ptolemy Soter. tb. 
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gen. A building or apartment dedicated to the 
pursuit of learning or the arts ; a study ; a 
library >1760. 9. A building used for storing 

and exhibiting objects illustrative of antiquities, 
natural history, art, etc. 1683. 

' a. The Museum or Athmole's Museum , a neat Build- 
ing in the City of Oxford 1706. fig. Miss Blanche. . 
had quite a little m. of locks of hair in her treasure- 
chest 1'h acker ay. at t rib. m. -piece, a piece worthy 
of exhibition in a m. ; a very fine example ; also, in 
derogatory sense, an antiquated or outdated specimen. 

Mtlfih (moj), sb. 1 1671. [App. s var. of 

Mash sb. 1 ] x. N. Amer. A kind of porridge 
made with meal (chiefly of maize) boiled In 
water or milk. a. Anything soft and pulpy 
1824. 

a .fig. Stewed into m., hearing a popular preacher 
1850. 

Mush (mnj), sb . 2 slang. 1821. [Shortened 
f. Mushroom j*.] i. An umbrella. 9. A 
small cab-proprietor X887. 

Mush (mpjj, zk Sc. 157E [Perh. a. OF. 
moucher to cul] trans . 4 To cut out with a 
stamp, to nick or notch ’ (Jam.). 

Musha (mp'fe), int. 1831. [a. Jr. maiseadh , 
lit. * if it is so ] An exclam, of strong feeling 
used by Irish speakers. 

Mushroom (mzr fnwn) , sb. late ME [a. F. 
mousservn , usu. held to be f. mousse moss.] x. 
In early use, a fungus of any of the larger 
‘umbrella-shaped ’ species. Now, the common 
edible fungus, Psalliota (Agaricus) campestris , 
and closely resembling species. Some apply 
mushroom to the edible fungi, and toadstool to 
the poisonous. The mushroom is a proverbial 
type of rapid growth. a. fig. a. A person or 
family that has suddenly sprung into notice; 
an upstart. Also applied to a city, institution, 
etc. 1593. tb. A contemptible jierson -1769. 
3. a. slang (disused). An umbrella 1856. b. 
co l log . A low-crowned circular hat, esp. a lady’s 
straw hat with down-curving brim 1865. 4.^ 

mushroom-colour 1884. 5. attrib. or quasi- 

rtf/;., esp. with sense ‘upstart’, ‘ephemeral’ 
1599. 

a. a. Sheffield is an old oak | Birmingham is a m. 
Bkntham. 5. A Mushrome J^ove sprung from a 
transitory View Savace. 

Comb. 1 m. anchor, a mooring anchor having a 
saucer-shaped head upon a central shaft ; m .-colour, 
a pale pinkish colour resembling that of a m. t m.- 
t coral, -stone =*> Fungite; -ring «= Fairy- ring* 
m. Spawn, the vegetative mycelium of mushrooms, 
usu. embedded in an earthy matrix. 

Mushroom (mzr/rwm), v. 1893. [f.prec.] 
intr. Of rifle-bullets: To expand and flatten 
{out), b. U.S. Of fire : To spread outwards 1903. 
c. trans. To cause (a bullet] to * mushroom *. 
Mwshroomingtgerundundpr.pple. 1894. 
[L prec. sb.] Gathering mushrooms. 

Mushy (moTi), a. colloq. 1876. [f. Mush 
jJ. 1 + -Y 1 .] Soft, pulpy; also fig. Hence 
Mirahineaa. 

Music (mi»*zik). ME [a. F. musipue , ad. 
L. musica , ad. Gr. powsud) (bc. rtx™l) 

* the art of the Muse * (fern, of povatubs, {. puvoa 
Muse $£.*).] x. That one of the fine arts 
which is concerned with the combination of 
sounds with a view to beauty of form and the 
expression of thought or feeling; also, the 
science of the laws or principles by which this 
art is regulated. a. Sounds in melodic or 
harmonic combination, whether produced by 
voice or instruments, late ME. b, transf. 
Applied, e.g., to the song of birds the murmur 
of running water, etc., spec, the cry of hounds 
on seeing the chase. Also in ironical colloca- 
tions. 1590. 3. Musical composition 1607. 

+4- A piece of music composed or performed 
-1674. 5. A company of musicians ; the com- 

pany of musicians attached to a military force; 
a ‘band of music * (see Band sb? 4). [Cf. F. 
musique.) Obs. exc. in military or court use. 
1586. 0. Musical instruments (now dial.) 

x66i. 7. The written or printed score of a 

musical composition; such scores collectively; 
musical composition as r ep resented by graphic 
symbols 1770. 8. CA& colloq liveliness; 

oatefeed wnmgfing » <fiventoa; sport *859. 

s. CowM a wa as an art, mask has two dusriaat 
MSK&ts, the ait of the compo*er sad that of the 
executant* The word Is often used with special ref. 
to the executive branch, and to instrumental execution 


MUSK 

rather than vocal N.E.D. a. Mustek has Charms to 
sooib a savage Breast Congreve. fig. I shall now 
be kit'd. Even with the muiick of her voice Daye- 
nant. He murmurs near the running brooks A m. 
sweeter than their own Wordsw. Phr. Rough m. t 
noisy uproar 1 esp. a din produced by knocking to- 
getber pots, pans, kettles, etc. for parposes of annoy- 
ance 1708. b. Clashing of swords was then daily 
musicke in everystreet 2617. 3. Phr. To set tom. \ to 
provide (a poem, etc.) with m. to which it may he 
*ung. 4. Cymb. n. ik 44. 5. He says many or the 

musique are ready to starve Farm 6. She plays the 
M. without one sensation but the feel of the ivory at 
her fingers Keats. 

Phr. {colloq.). To face the m. t to face boldly the con. 
sequences of one's actions 185a 

attrib. and Comb., as m.-desh, - lesson , - master , 
.rack, - room , stand, etc. ; m^book, a book contain- 
ing music-scores f -box, f(«) a barrel-organ | (4) — 
musical box (see Musical a.) % {c) Joe., a pianoforte 1 
•demy, a white thick soft paper, used by music 
publishers for printing music, si by 14} inches* m. 
gallery, a gallery in a church or hall for the accom- 
modation of the musicians * -hall, a hall used for 
musical performances spec, (since about 1885) a hall 
licensed for singing, dancing, and other entertain- 
ments exclusive 01 dramatic performances* also 
attrib. | -loft, a gallery for musicians* sfee. an 
organ-loft * -paper, paper ruled for writing m. upon * 
•pea, a pen having five points for drawing at one 
lane the nve lines 0? the musical stave* t-sheli, one 
of several species of gasteropodous molluscs of the 
family Voiutidm, having markings on the shell re- 
sembling ' 
adjustable 

Hence Mtrsicleas a. 

Musical (mi£’zik&l), a. (and sb.) late ME 
[a. F., ad. med.L. musica lis , f. L. musica 
Music.] A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to music. 
9. Having the nature of music ; tuneful, melo- 
dious, harmonious; pleasing in sound, euphoni- 
ous. Of sounds : Having the nature of ‘ tones *, 
as dist. from mere ‘noises’, late ME 3. 
Fond of or skilled in music, late ME 4. Set 
to or accompanied by music 1685. 

a. The musicall confusion Of hounds and eccho in 
coniunction Shaks. 

Spec, collocations', m. box. a mechanical m. in- 
strument consisting of a revolving toothed cylinder 
working upon a resonant comb-like metal plate; m. 
chairs, a game in which a number of players march 
to music round a smaller number of chairs and each 
try to secure a seat when the music stops; m. chime, 
a set of bells ai ranged to play a tunc, a carillon; m. 
clock, a clock which produces short tunes at regular 
intervals ; m. glasses - Harmonica 1 a, b; m. ride, 
a kind of equestrian dance executed by the Life or 
Horse Guards to the accompaniment of music; m. 
shell = music-shell ; UL snuff-box, a snuff-box con- 
taining a small m. instrument worked by machinery. 

B. sb. A musical party 1823. Also in Fr. 
form musicale. U.S. 1883. Hence Musica lity, 
m. quality or character. Mtralcal-ly adv ., 


ng written music* jn.-stool, a stool (usu. with 
able seat) for oue who plays on the piano. 


Musician (mlwzrJhnV late ME [a. F. 
m usicien^ {. L. musica Music.] x. One skilled 
in the science or practice of music. 9. A pro- 
fessional performer of (esp. instrumental) music. 
Also transf. and fig. 1450. 

Musicens (wbiche endudellt singing and plaieng) 
*555- Hence Must*d&nly a. characteristic or 
worthy of a skilled m. 2864. 

Musdeianer (miwzi-Jknsj). Now chiefly 
Irish. 1540. [f. prec. + -er 1 .] — Musician. 

Musico- (mifi-zik o), comb. L L. music us, 
as in m.-dramatic adj., etc. 

Mualmon, obs. f. musmon. 

Musit, var. of Muskt. 
tMu-sive, a. and sb. 1506. [a. F. musif, -tve, 
ad. late L. musivus, in opus musivum mosaic 

worL] A. adj. — Mosaic a? z. -2813. B. 
sb. =* Mosaic sb. x. -1658. 

Musk (mask), sb. late ME. [a. F. muse, 
ad. late L muscus , xned.L. mos{c)hms, late Gr. 
nbaKot, ] z* An odoriferous reddish- 

brown substance secreted in a gland or sac by 
the male musk-deer. It is used as the basis of 
many perfumes, and in medicine as a stimulant 
and anti spasmodic. Also applied ocoas. to 
substances of similar odour secreted by certain 
other animals. b. An artificial preparation 
imitating musk 1658. 9. An animal which 

produoea * musk \ now usu. the Musk-deer, 
sometimes called Tibet (or fiamch ed) m . ; also 
appfied to other animals res embl i ng €hls or 
possessing a musky smell 1470. 3. A name 

lor plants having a musky odour, esp. musk- 
plant {b) 1731. b. Short for m. apple, pear 
1708. 


i (man), a (puss), an (land). 9 (c«t). { (Fr. chri). e (evsr). ei (/, eyd). 9 (Ft. eau dr vie), i (sit). 7 (Psyche). 9 (what), f <g#t% 
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x. They lefte a very iweete aauour bohyndo them 
sweeter then muske 1354 b. AnimalUauuk, seems 
to excell the vegetable Sir T. Browns. a. In the 
m. the fur is thick and elastic, fit for a cold country 
1879. 3* Close in a bower of hyacinth and m. Keats. 

attrib. and Comb . a* In names for the receptacle 
in the musk-deer, etc., which contains the musk, as 
m.-bag, -gland, -Pod, •sac. 

b. In the names of plants having a musky odour, 
as m. carnation, the clove-gillyflower; m. cranes- 
bill, geranium, Erodium moschatum ; m. crow- 
foot. root, Adojca Moschatellina j m.-flowcr ™ 
musk-plant (b)t -hyacinth, one of the grape- 
hyacinths, Muscari moschatum ; -mallow, (<r) Malva 
moschata ; ( b ) — mush-plant (a) j m. orchis, Her- 
minium Monarchist m.-plant, +(<*) Hibiscus Abel- 
moschus ; (b) Mimulus moschatus ; (c) *» musk-mal- 
low (a) | -rose, a rambling rose, Rosa moschata. 
having fragrant white flowers; -seed, the seed 
of Hibiscus A bclmoschus ; m. thistle, the thistle 
Carduus nutans. 

c. In the names of varieties of fruits having a 
musky smell or taste, as m. apple pear , etc. 

d. In the names of animals having a musky odour, 
as tm.-beaver = Musk-rat x; -beetle, a longicorn 
beetle, Callichroma moschata ; -bison, -buffalo 
= m.-ox\ -kangaroo, a very small, rat-like, 
arboreal kangaroo, HyPsibrymnodon mo s chat us ; 
•mole, a Mongolian mole, ScaPtochirus moschatus \ 
-ox, a ruminant of Arctic America, Ovibos mos- 
chatus', -shrew, the Indian musk-rut (see Musk- 
rat a) ; -tortoise, -turtle, a small American fresh- 
water turtle, Aroutochelys odorata\ -weasel, any 
viverrine carnivore. 

Musk, v. rare. 163a. [f. Musk j 3 .] imns. 
To perfume with or as with musk. 
Muskadel(l, Muskalinge, etc., Muskat, 
var. Muscatel, Maskinonge, Musk-cat. 
tMu'sk-cat. Also tmusket, -at, etc. 1551. 
The animal from which musk is got; usu., the 
Musk-deer. Cf. Civet-cat. -1794. b. 

Iran if. applied as a term of reproach to a fop ; 
also to a courtesan 1566-1777. 
fMu sk-cod. 1599. [Cod jA 1 ] r. The bag 
or gland containing musk 1672-1721. a. 

tramf A scented fop -1634. 

Mu*sk-deer. 1681. A small hornless 
ruminant (Moschus moschiferus) of Central 
Asia, the male of which yields the perfume 
called 'musk* (see MuskjA i). Also, a che- 
vrotaln. 

Mu*sk-duck. 1774. T. A tropical Ameri- 
can duck, Cairina moschata , erron. called the 
Muscovy and Barbary duck. a. An Austnlian 
duck, Biziura lobata , so called from the musky 
odour of the male 1834. 

Masked (mt?skt\ a. Now rare. 1576. [f. 
M USK sb . or v . + -ed. ] flavoured or perfumed 
with musk ; tasting like musk. (Often In names 
of plants and fruits, transl. mod.L. tnoschatut.) 
Musket 1 (mo-sket). Obs. exc. Hist, late 
ME. I a. ONF. musket , mousqnct , dim. of 
Com. Rom. *mosca : — L. muse a fly.] The 
male of the sparrowhawk. 

Muskets (m*rsk6t). 1587. fa. F. mous- 
ouet, ad. It. moschctto , orig. a kind of sparrow- 
nawk (see prec.). Ct falcon, falconet, etc.] 
A hand-gun carried by infantry soldiers. (Orig. 
applied to the matchlock gun, and now usu. 
restricted to obsolete kinds of infantry gun, as 
dist. from the rifle.) 

Muxkettes and calleevers and holebertes shall be 
provided for this company 1587. 

Comb. * m.-arrow, a snort arrow discharged from 
a m. 1 -rest, a forked staff to support the heavy m, 
formerly in use; m. shot, (<*) shot fired from ft 
musket, a musket. ball, (b) the range of a musket . 
••lit, a slit In a wall through which a m. may be 
fired. Hence MuaketeeT Hist., a soldier armed 
with a m. 1590. 

Masketo(e, obs. ff. Mosquito. 
Musketoon (mosketOn). Obs. cxc. Hist 
1638. ra. F. fnousqutUm, ad. It. moschettone, 
f. moschctto Muskbt*; see -00N.] A kind 
of musket, short and with a largo bore; a 
soldier armed with this. _ 

Musketry (minfcttri). 164& [»?• *• 

mousqueterU* £ mousqnct', see MuSKKT and 
Httr -RY.l x. Muskets collectively. f •- The 
Iso of nraaket* X7S«- 8- The art or sdenoe of 
manipulating small arms 1854. 4 * Mus- 

*|gSfc S 5 oil. 1578. [LWJSKJ .1 The 

MbloN, Cucumis Mtlo* (Applied both to 

I. A fa* -q-tic 
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rodent, Fiber xibcthicus, common throughout 
N. America, so called from its musky smell. 
Also called Musquash, b. The fur or skin of 
the musk-rat 1879. a- Applied to other rat- 
like animals having a musky odour; as the 
musk-kangaroo, the musk-shrew, the Desman, 
etc. 168 r. 

Mu-sk-root. 2844. Any of several plants 
having strong-scented roots, as moschatel, 
spikenard, sumbul; also, a drug obtained from 
the root of sumbuL 

Mu sk-tree. 1848. Any of several Aus- 
tralian trees or shrubs having a musky smell, 
as Marlea vitiensis, Olearia argophylla (Silver- 
leaved M.), and 0 . viscose* (Dwarf M.). 

Mu*ak-WOOd. 1725. Any of several 
trees having a muskv smell, as Trichilia mos- 
chata and Guarea trichilioides of the West 
Indies, and the Australian silver-leaved musk- 
tree; the wood of any of these. 

Musky (mr ski), a. 1610. [f. Muskj^. + 
-v *.] Smelling or tasting of musk, or somewhat 
like musk ; scented with musk. I Icnce Mu'sld- 
ness. 

Muslim: see Moslem. 

Muslin (mzrzlin). 1609. [a. F, mousse- 

line , ad. It. mussolina , -mo, f. Mussolo, the 
town of Mosul in Mesopotamia, where muslin 
was formerly made.] x. General name for 
the most delicately woven cotton fabri i, used 
lor ladies’ dresses, curtains, hangings, etc. 
Abo, a garment of this. b. U.S. Any of various 
coarser and heavier cotton goods, used for 
shirts, bedding, etc. 1872. a. slang. 'The fair 
sex’, A bit of m., a woman or girl. 1823. 3. 

Naut . slang. 'Canvas’, sails 1822. 4. attrib. 

or adj. Made or consisting of muslin 1684. 

Muslinet (mnzline’t). Also -ette. 1787. 
[f. Muslin + -et.] A thick variety of muslin ; 
used for infants' clothing, etc. 

Musmon (ra» smpn). Also *jTTIUSi-. 1601. 
fa. L. musimon - (Pliny), late Gr. povotiwv 
(Strabo).] = Moufflon. 

Musnud fm^snody 1763. [Urdu masnad, 

a. Arab, misnad, f. sanada to lean against.] 
A seat made of cushions, esp. one used as a 
throne by native princes of India. 

Musquash (m*r«ikwpj). 1624. fa. Abnnki 
tnuskrvessu or other Algonkia equivalent.] The 
musk-rat, or its fur (1884). 

attrib. and Comb., as m. root. Water Hemlock, 
Cicuta maculata. 

Munquaw (mr»*skw§). 1861. fCree Indian.] 
An American name for the Black Bear. 

Musque(e)to, etc., Musquet, var. Mos- 
quito, Musket. 

+Mu*srol. 1551. fa. F. mitserolle , ad. Tt. 
muservola, f. muso muzzle.] The nose-band 
of a bridle -1833. 

Muss (mvs), sbA Obs. exc. dial. 1591. [?] 
A game in which small objects arc thrown 
down to be scrambled for. 

MtlSS (m/>s), sb.% dial, and U-S. 1843. 
[app. var. of Mf.ss sb \ 1. A disturbance, row 

1848. a. A state of untidiness ; a muddle, 
mess. Hence Muss v. trans . to make untidy; 
to crumple, ruffle ; to smear, mess ; to en- 
tangle. confuse 1850. 

Mussel (mvs’l). [OE. rxusr/e, etc., wk. 
fem., a. late L. musculo , altered form of L. 
mu sc ulus, dim. of mus mouse.] x. A bivalve 
mollusc belonging to either of the two families 
Afytilacea (Sea Mussels) and Unionacca (Fresh- 
water Mussels), a. A fossil bivalve shell found 
in ironstone bands in coal 1834. .... 

attrib. and Comb., as no. band £<*?.. a bed of cUy 
ironstone containing fossil bivalve shells, anthracosia, 
etc 1 m.-bank, -bed, a layer of mussel* at the 
bottom of the sea; m. digger U.S., a name for the 
California grey whale; m. plum, a dark purple 
variety of plum; m. scale, an insect having the 
shape of a nnaU muasel-ehell, which attacks the bark 

°M?*nel-«beiL OE. The shell of a mussel. 

b. One who gapes like a mussel-shell. Merry 
W. IV. v. 29. 

fMu*wltate, v* 1 6*6. [f. L. mussUat-, ppl, 
stem of mussitan, freq. of mussarc to mutter.] 
imtr. To matter -I7 al * So fMuaaita'tlon 
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IlMuasuck (mxrs^kl. Anglo- Ind. iflro. 
[Hindi ma(ak.“\ A leather water-bag, 
Mussulman (mn-sittnuen), sb. and a. PL 
-mans. Catackr. pi. -men. 1563. [a. Per*. 

musulmdn , primarily an adi. f. Pers. (a. A rah.) 
muslim ; see Moslem.] (A) Mohammedan. 
Hence Mu-ssulmanic, tMu'ssulmanlsh adjs. 

™ M. ; Mu'aaulmaniani (now rare), Moham- 
medanism ; jj Mtxaaulmanlik, the M. faith, 
Islam; fMirssulmans Anglo- Ind the Urdfl 
language. So Mu* ssul woman, a female M. 
(Joe.) 1668. 

Mussy (mp-si), a. U.S. 1859. [f. Musa 
sb.* + -v 1 . J Untidy, nimpled, tousled. Hence 
Mu*sainesB. 

Must (must) , sb. l OE. [ad. L. must urn, orig. 
ncut. (sc. vinum) of rnustus adj., new, fresh.] 

l. New wine; grape-juice unfermented or before 

fermentation is complete. Also new m. fb. In 
(the) m., on the m. : said of wine in process of 
fermentation 1533-1700. a. ta. Any juice or 
liquor undergoing or prepared for undergoing 
alcoholic fermentation, late ME.-1708. b. The 
pulp of apples or pears alter the juice has been 
pressed out in making cider or perry (dial.) 
1670. +3* A variety of eider-apple 1664-1707. 

x. Will put newe muste into old bottrllrx Udat.u 
fig. Els too Jewes micht ha ne. .preferred the old 
wine of Moses lawe, aboue tbc new in. of the doctrine 
of Christ 1563. 

Must (m»st), sb.% 1602. [perh. back- 
formation f. Musty <*.] Mustiness ; mould. 
Must, sb.$ 1603. The verb Must used as a 
noun. 

Must is for kin 5s, And low obedience for low 
underlings Dekkkk. 

Must (m2?st), a. and sb A Also mtlsttL 
1871. [a. UrdQ mast, a. Pers. mast, lit. 'in- 

toxicated ’.] A. adj. Applied to male animals, 
as elephants and camels, in a state of danger- 
ous frenzy to which they are subject at irregu- 
lar intervals. Phr. To go in. B. sb. The con- 
dition or state of baing ' must ’ ; an elephant iu 
must 1878. 

Must (most\ vA [OE. mSste, pa. t. of m 6 t 
pret.-pres., Mote v.] + 1 . Tne pa. t. of 

Mote v ., in senses 1 and a. -1471. H. Used 
as a pres, tense, and hence (under certain con- 
ditions) as a pa. tense corresponding to this. 

1. Expressing necessity : Am (is, are) obliged 
or required to ; have (1ms) to ; it is necessary 
that (l, you, he, it, etc.) should : = Mote v. 

2. ME. b. Used to express a fixed or certain 
futurity. I m. I ajn fated or certain to . . ., 

I shall certainly or inevitably . . . late ME. c. 
In expressions like / m. say I cannot help 

■ saying. Also in explanatory clauses, as you m. 
know or understand = you ought to be in- 
formed, I would have you know. 1563. d. As 
a pa. tense: Was obliged, had to; it was 
necessary that ( 1 , he, it, eti .) should. (Now 
only in oblique narration, and when the 
speaker has in his mind whnt might have been 
said or thought at the time.) 1691. e. As a pa, 
or historical pres, tense with ref. to some fool- 
ish or annoying action or some untoward event. 
Now colloq . late ME. 9 . In the 1st pers., 
must often expresses an insistent demand or a 
firm resolve on the part of the speaker. Hence 
also in the and and 3rd persons, rendering 
sentiments imputed to others, late ME. 3. As 
must has no pa. pple. , the need of a past con- 
ditional is supplied by placing the principal 
verb in the perfect infinitive; as, / m. have 
seen (done) it 1460. 4. Expressing the inferred 

or presumed certainty of a fact ; either (with 
present inf.) relating to the present time, aa in 
you ts. be axvar* of th La — 1 omnot doubt that 

you are aware ox this; or (with perf. inf.) re- 
lating to the past, as in he m. have done it -■ it 
is to dc concluded that he did it 1659. jj* In 

m. wot the negative has the same effect as if 
it belonged to the following infinitive 2583. 0* 
Elliptical uses. a. With ellipsis of a verb of 
motion (now arch.) late ME, b. With ellipsis 
of infinitive to be suppliedfrom the context ME. 

x. Tom. you m. go with us to feted Swxrr. b. H* 
in. tncremcet and I musts dvewace Threat,* John 
Qi. 90. e. I m. beg to be abephwd km ffw maam 
jMrrrr, 4 He eoutdnoft Usetehe 4 Ue..hs *4 
ahrayahe d^rqi soreatbiag ^ /** vdn* X 
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hours (mod.). s. I m., and will go Dxydkn. Lot ut 
leave this room, if you m. laugh 1708. 3. If lie hud 
looked he m. have seen the light of She approaching 
train 1896. a. This m. have been a sad shock to the 
poor disconsolate parent Goldsm. 5. You in. not 
meruaile Helen at my course Shaks. 6. a. His work 
is done, the minister m. out Swift. b. 1 have not 
spoken to the king One word s and one I in. Fare- 
well 1 Tknnyson. 

Must, v . 2 Obs. exc. dial. 1530. [f. as 
Must sb .' J J intr. and Fans. To become, ot 
make, musty or mouldy. 

Mustache: see Moustache. 

Mustachio (musta-fa, PI, mus- 

tachlos (-\oz). 1551. [Partly from Sp. mos- 

tacho, and partly from It. modaccio Mous- 
tache, a deriv. of Gr. fAvora*-, fiv<rra£ masc. 
moustache, said to be a var. of pbcra£ fem., 
mouth, jaws. Obs. in sing., but the pi. mus- 
iac/tios is largely used.] = Moustache i, 2 ; 
tranrf. esp. tthc whiskers of a cat ; ft he awn 
or bristles of certain grasses 1591-1790. I lence 
Mustachioed a . moustached. 

Mustang 1 (imrstseg). 1808. [app. f. older 
Sp. mestengo, f. tnes/a, an association of gra- 
ziers.] 1. The wild or half-wild horse of 
Mexico, California, etc. Also m. pony. a. In 
full M. grape : A small led grape, Vitis candi- 
cans, of Texas 1854. 

Mustard (mr*staid). ME. [a. OF. mo(te)s- 
tardc (mod. F. vwutarde), f. Com. Rom. 
*mnsto Must sb . 1 The name etymologically 
belongs to the condi ntent as orig. prepared 
from the ground seeds mixed with must.] t. 
The seeds of the plant mustaid (see 2) ground 
or pounded to a powder, sometimes called 
flour of m. ; also, this substance as made into 
a paste, and used as a condiment, or applied 
to the skin as a pouh'ce or plaster, a. Any of 
the cruciferous plants yielding these seeds, 
forming the Linn scan genus Sin apis, but now 
included in the genus Brassica ; esp. B. nigra , 
the black (or brown) mustard, and B. alba, the 
white mustard ME. b. Applied with defining 
word to various other (chiefly cruciferous) 
plants resembling mustard in appearance, 
taste, etc. 1597. 

a. M. and ere** the plants white mustard and 
cress ( Lrpidium sativum) used in the seed-leaf as a 
sakid-herh. b. Poor man’s in., hedge-garlic. 
Wild in., (a) charlock, Brassica arvensts ; (b) K a- 
phanus Raphanidrum . 

Comb . : 111. beetle, a small black beetle {Phxdon 
amioracix) destructive to mustard plants 1 tm.- 
bowl, a wooden howl in which mustard seed was 
pounded, proverbially referred to as the instrument 
for producing stage thunder ; -gas, a variety of poison 
gas; -Oil, an oil obtained from mustard seed ; -pot, 
a pot or cruet for holding table in. ; m.-sbrub, a 
West Indian shiub, Cafiparis fermgttica, the beriirs 
of which have a pungent flavour; -tree, the m. of the 
N.T., described as a ‘ tree ' fsee next x). 

Mustard seed, late ME. 1. The seed of 
mustard. 

The mustard seed * (<c6«*oc cnvairewe) of the N.T., 
spoken of as producing a ‘treo’ {Matt. xiii. 31), is 
prolx the seed of the black mustard {Brassica nigra), 
which in Palestine grows to a great height, 
ta. - Mustards. -1681. 3. U.S. A very fine 
shot used in shooting birds to minimize injury 
to the plumage 1884. 

Mustee (mu-dr), mestee (meet*’). 1699. 

[Corruptly a. Sp. mestizo (pronounced mestf- 
jn?) ; see Mestizo.] The offspring of a white 
and a quadroon ; also, loosely, a half-caste. 
Musteline (mzrstflain). 1656. [ad. L. 
music Hn us of or belonging to a weasel, f. 
mustela weasel.] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the subfamily Musteline of 
weasels ; spec , of the brown tawny colour of the 
summer fur of the weasel. B. sb . A m. animal 
1801. 

Muster (uizustsi), late ME. [a. OF. 
mo(u)s/re (later monstre , now montre) repr. 
Com. Rom. verbal noun f. * most rare to show 
: — L. monstrare .J +1. The action, or an act, 
of showing ; manifestation ; exhibition, display 
-i66x. a. A pattern, specimen, example. 
Now only Comm ., a pattern, sample, late ME. 
3. An act of mustering soldiers, sailors, etc. ; 
an assembling of men for inspection, ascertain- 
ment of numbers, introduction into service, 
exercise, or the like. Phr. To make , take a m. 
late ME. 4. The number of persons or things 


mustered or assembled on a particular occa- 
sion ; an assembly, collection, late ME. 5. 
A muster-roll X565. 6. Muster out ; the action 

of ‘ mustering out " ; discharge from service. 
U.S. 1892. 

1. They begin to make some m. and shew of their 
learning 1581. a. In mod, use conlined to certain 
particular branches uf commerce or paiiicular local i- 
ties fused, e.g. in die Sheffield cutlery trade, and by 
Mritish merchants in Asia) N. E. I>. A few musters 
of new Teas have been shewn 1879. 3. They took a 

m. and found their Army amounted to four thousand 
Foot, and six hundred Horse 1726. Phr, Topassm.\ 
orig. Mil. to undergo m. or review without censure: 
hence t>ausf. and fig . to bear examination or in- 
spection, to come up to the required standard, to be 
above, or go free from, censure ; to succeed, be ac- 
cepted {as or for the possessor of certain qualities). 
False tn.: a fraudulent presentation at a m., or a 
fraudulent inclusion in a muster-roll, ot men who are 
not available for service. Formerly often fig. 4. 
A tolerable m. of amateurs and boxing gentry 1810. 
5. I . . got put down upon the m. Dickens. 

atirib. and Cotub. 1 m.-book, a book in which 
muster-rolls are transcrijwd 1587 s m.-mastei 
officer who was responsible for the accuuiLy o 
muster-mil (now Hist.) 1579; m.-roll, n register of 
the officers and men in an aimy or ship’s company 
(also fig.) 1605. 

[Muster, sb. 2 1466. Short for Muster- 
DF.VIL.LEKS -1549. 

I Muster (mirstai), v. ME. [a. OF. mo(tt)s- 
trer I.. monstrare to show. ] ti. Iron r. To 
show, display, exhibit; to show up, report, tell, 
explain -1622. +b. intr. for refi. To show to 

appear, to be displayed; to make a (good, 
bad. etc.) appearance -1597. 2. tram. To 

collect or assemble ( primarily soldieis) for 
nsceitainmentof numbers, inspection, exercise, 
display, or introduction into service. late ME. 
b. intr. for refl. Of an army, etc. : To come 
together for inspection, exercise, or preparation 
for service 1450. tc. trans . To enlist, enroll 
-1748. d. To call the roll of. Now chiefly 
Naut. 1670. e. Of an army, etc.: To com- 
prise, to number 1837. 3- To collect, bring 

together (persons or things) ; e<p. to bring for- 
ward from one’s own stores 1586. b .fig. To 
summon, gather up (one's thoughts, courage, 
stiength, etc.) 1588. 4. intr. To assemble, 

gather together in a body 1603. 5. trans. To 

4 take stock of* 1625. 6. intr. To pass muster 

for. Lamb. 

a. How busy he was in mustering, how diligent in 
selling forward Hall. I then in London,. . Muster'd 
my Soldiers Shaks. b. fig. A field of fancies inusterd 
in my mynd 1611. C. We being not knownc, not 
muster’d Among the Hands Shaks. d. Phr. To m. in 
(U.S.) : to m. (a watch) at the time of duty. To tn. 
in (into) {the) service (U.S.) : to enroll as recruits. 
Tom. out {of service) U.S. ; to summon together in 
order to discharge from service ; to pay off (soldier*.), | 
3. All the Hands we could m. . .were but twelve 1743. 
b. Muster your Wits, stand in your owne defence 
Shaks. Mustring all her wiles Milt. 4 Oh, heauens 
Why doe's my bloud thus m. to my heart? Shaks. 
5. Mustering cattle 1875. 

Phr. Muster Up. a. To bring together (troops) 
for battle, etc. b. fig. To summon up, galher up, 
marshal. 

a. In Oxfordshire shalt m. vp tby friends Si; aks. 
b. She had mustered up courage to speak to him 1893. 

fMusterdevillers. (Many variant spell- 
ings.) 1400. ff. MoustrrffleY'illcrs , old form 
of the name of Montivillicrs, Normandy.] A 
grey woollen cloth -1564. 

Musty (mtf’Bti), a. (and sb.) 1530. [peril, 
cogn. w. Moist a .] 1. a. Spoiled with damp ; 

moist and fptid. b. Having the rank odour or 
taste of mouldy substances 1530. a. fig. a. 
Spoiled with age ; stale ; antiquated 1592! b. 
Of persons : Dull, * mouldy*, antiquated 1637. 
3. Ill-huraoured, peevish, sullen. Obs. exc. 
dial. 1620. t4« sb. A kind of snuff having a 

musty flavour. Steele. 

1. Old m. papers 1693. Unsavoury smells of m. 
hay Dicklns. b. JJo not all Houses and Places 
glow m... if the Air be any way prevented by Win- 
dow-shutters..? 1663. Sour milk and m. eggs 1892. 
*. a. Some old m. laws b. A m. moralist Field- 

ing. Hence Mua tily aov. Mu'stineas, fMu’aty 
v. to become or make n». or mouldy 1631-1707. 

Mutable (miiPtSb'l), a. and so. late MK 
[ad. L. niu/abihs, f. mntare; see -ABLE.] A. 
adj. 1. Inconstant in mind, will, or disposi- 
tion; fickle; unsettled, variable. Now rare 
2. Liable or subject to change or alteration, 
b. Gram . Subject to mutation 1707. 


1. The m. mynde of quene Elyzaheth 1 548. a. The 
Use of Clothes continues, though the Fashion of them 
has been m. Steele. 

B. sb. A mutable consonant 1821. 

I Letters) capable of aspiration, or mutables >843. 
Hence Mutability, Mu’tableness (now rare). 
Mu'tably adv. 

Mutage (mifiterig). 1839. [a. F., f. muter \ 
see Mute vf\ The process of muting wine. 
Mutant (mitf't&nt), a . and sb. 1901. [ad- 
L. mutant pr. pple. of mu fare MUTATE.] 
Biol. . (A form) resulting from mutation. 
Mutate (mitttfi'l), v. 1818. [f. L. mu/at-, 
ppl. stem of mutare (:— older *tnoitare, f. root 

* moi- to change) ; see -ate 3 .] a. intr. 'lo 
undergo change ; Gram, to undo go mutation, 
b. trans. (Gram ) To cause mutation of. 

Mutation (mi«t^‘fon). late ME. [a. F. 
mutacion , - at ton , ad. L. mutationcm ; see 
Ai in ate and -ation. | 1. The action or pro- 
cess o r changing; alteration, change. a. 
Mus. In mediaeval solmization t The change 
from one hcxachord to another involving a 
change of the syllable applied to a given note 
1597 * 3 - Pkilol. a. In the Celtic langs., a 

change of an initial consonant, depending on 
the character of the preceding word 1843. b. 
In Germanic langs., modification of an accented 
vowel under the influence of a following vowel 
( i , u, a/o) or consonants j (*= y), w ; umlaut. 
1875. 4. Biol. Used (in contrast to variation) 

for the kind of change which results in the pro- 
duction of a new species. Hence quasi-^wicr*. 
a species resulting from this process. 1804. 

1. O world ! Hut ihat thy strange mutation-, make 
vs bate thee Life would not yeelcle to age Shaks. 

attiib. Mutation atop, nn organ-stop whose pipes 
produce tones a fifth or a major third above the 
proper pitch of the key Mi uck, or above one of ns 
octaves. 

|| Muta-tis muta-ndis, adv. phr. 1498. [L.] 

* 'Filings being changed that have to be 
changed ’, i. e. with the necessary changes. 

Mutative (nii£*t 5 tiv), a. 1743. [a. OF. 
mutatif, a. med. L. mutativ~us , f. mu tat- ; see 
Mutate v. and -ative. J Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by mutation or sudden variation. 
Mutch (mntj). dial, and Sc. 1473. [ a - 

MDu. mutse (mod. Du. muts) - MUG., mod. 
G. miitze ; cf. Amice 2 .] ti. Sc. A night 
covering for the head -1831. 2. A cap or coil, 

usii. of linen, worn by women and young chil- 
dren 1634. 

Mutchkin (mDlJkin). Sc. late ME. [a. 
early mod. Du. mud sc ken (now tnutsje), app. a 
dim. of ntud(de Mui> sbF j A measure of 
capacity for liquids, etc, ; the fourth part of 
the old Scots pint, or about three-quarters of 
an imperial pint. 

Mute (mi/ 7 l), a. and [late ME. muct, 
a. F. : — pop.L. *mutettus dim. of L. mutus. 
In 16th c. assim. to L. mutm. j A. adj. 1. Not 
emitting articulate sound ; silent, a. Destitute 
of the faculty of speech ; dumb, late ME. b. 
Applied to the loweranimals 1667. 3. Tempo- 
rarily bereft of the power of speech 1483. 4. 

Of things or action: Not characterized by 
speech or vocal utterance 1599. 5. Gram, and 

Phonetics . &• Of a consonant: Produced by an 
entire interruption of the passage of breatn, or 
by the complete closure of the organs of the 
mouth ; * stopped ' 1589. b. Of a letter : Not 
pronounced, silent 1638. 6- Sporting. Not 

giving tongue (said of hounds while hunting) 
1677. 7. -Said of metals that do not ring when 

struck x8o6. 

1. I'hr. To stand m. {of malice) 1 in Law, to refuse 
deliberately to plead. Some m. inglorious Milton 
here may rest Gray. transf. The groves are still 
and m .1 Scott. M. swam the common ewun, 
Cygnus olor. s, b. Oaths, .seem to be considered as 
the only language the m. creation can comprehend 
1845. 3. M. with wonder I stood 1887, 4. M, solemn 
Sorrow, free from Fen. ale Noise Leyden. transf. 
The jurisdiction of the magistrate was m. and im- 
potent Gibbon. 6 . Phr. To run tn. 1 to follow the 
chase without giving tongue. Hence Mu*te-ly adv., 
-ness. 

B. sb. 1 i. Phonetics. An element of speech 
formed by a position of the vocal organs such 
as stops the oreath, or entirely interrupts the 
sound; a stopped consonant, a 'stop' X530. 
a» A person precluded by nature, mutilation. 


*(num). a (pass), au (b«d). - (c*t). t (lr.cM)- » (ev«). si {I, eye), t (Fr. eau de vie). 1 (s»t). i (Psych*). 9 (what). « (not). 
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or employment from the exercise of speech, 
a. A person dumb by nature or as a result of 
mutilation. b. An actor on the stage whose 
part is performed only in dumb show 1579. c. 
In oriental countries : A dumb house-servant 
or janitor 1599. •{•d. Law . One who refuses to 

plead to an indictment -1738. e. A professional 
attendant at a funeral 1762. 3. Mus. a. A clip 

of metal, wood, or ivory that can be placed 
over the bridge of a violin or the like to deaden 
the resonance without affecting the vibration 
of the strings 1811. b. A pad that can he in- 
serted into the bell of a metal wind-instrument 
to muffle the sound 1841. 

1. Mutes (mut: r), these letters b, c, d. g, h t k t f t q. t, 
are so called, because they have no sound, without 
the assistance of a vowel Blount. 3. c. Our grnue 
Like Turkish m., shall haue a tonguelesse mouth 
Siiaks. Comb, m.-closure ( Phonetics ), closure of 
the oral passage so as to form a m. 

fMute, sbffi 1575. U - Mute vA Cf. V. 
intent.} The action of 1 muting ' ; cotter . {sing, 
and pt.) dung (of birds) -1820. 
fMute, sb? ME. [a. OK. musts, meute 
(mod.F. msuts) : — pop.L. *movita, f. L. mo- 
vsre to Move. ] A pack of hounds -1688 ; 
also, the cry of hounds woiking (ME ). 

Mute (mi ;it), sbA dial . 1843. A kind of 
mule. 

Mute (mi£ 0 , vA Obs. cxc. dial. 1450. [a. 
OK. meutir , uphet. f. esmeutir , f. Tent, smslt- 
(MDu. smslt) 4 sturcus’.j Of a bird, esp. a 
hawk : a. irttr. To void tne faeces. b. tram. 
To discharge as fasces. Hence Mu*ting vbl. 
sb. . also concr. * droppings \ 
fMute, v. 2 1570. [perh. a. L. mutirc.} 

intr. To murmur -1655. 

Mute (mi/ 7 t), vffi 1861. [f. Mute a. ] 

trans. To deaden or subdue the sound of ; 
ipee. in Afut. t to muffle the sound of (a musical 
instrument). 

Mute (mi«t), vk 1839. [f. K. muter, f. I.. 
mut us dumb.] trans. To check the fermenta- 
tion of (musl). 

Mutic v mi«*tik\ a. 1777. [ad. L. mutuus\ 
awnless.] Mutilate a. 2. a. llot. Without 
a point or beard, b. lint cm. Wanting spines. 
So Mu*ticous a. 1856. 

Mutilate (mitt'tiltfit a. 1532. [ad. 1. 
mutilatui , pa. pple. of mutilate to MUTILATE. J 
1. Of a human body, a limb, and other things: 
Mutilated (in senses 1 and 2 of next). Obs . exc. 
fjft. 2. Nat. Hist. I 3 eficient in some part 
common to the species or to closely related 
species, or possessing it only in an imperfect 
or modified form 1760. 

Mutilate (mi«*tikit), z t. 1534. [f. I., mu - 
tilat-, ppl. Stem of mutilars to lop off ; f. mu- 
tilui maimed (cf. Gr. pvn\o s hornless) ; sec 
-ATE 3 .] 1. trans. To dep ive (a person or 

animal) of a limb or organ cf the body ; to cut 
off or otherwise destroy the use of (a limb or 
organ) 1562. 2. To render (a thing, c.g. a 

record, etc.) imperfect by cutting off or de- 
stroying a part 1534. 

1. The Greeks .. mutilated the slain Tiiirlwall, 
a. 1 wil not in any worde wvllinglve mangle or 
multiline that honourable mans workc Mome. Henct 
Mu'tilator, also f-er, one who mutilates. 

Mutilation (mifitii^ijan), 1525. [ad. L. 
mutilationem .] The action of mutilating ; de- 
privation of a limb or of an essential part. b. 
spec. Castration 1727. 

fMutilouS, a. 1649. ff. I., mntilus (see 
Mutilate 7'.) + -OUS.J Of things: Mutilated, 
imperfect -1707. 

fMutine, sb. and a. 1 1560, [a. F. mutin 

adj. : — Rom. *moviiino, i. pop. L. *movita ; 
see Mute sb ,*] 1. Popular tumult; rebellion, 

mutiny -1600. a. A mutineer -1604. 3, adj. 

Mutinous -1598. 

IjMutine (m/ 7 tin), a* 1870. [Fr. # fem. of 
mutin adj. ; see prec.] Of a girl’s or woman s 
looks : Rebellious, unsubmissive. 
fMutine, v. 1555. [a. F. mutiner, f. mutin ; 
see Mutine jik] i. intr. To rebel, mutiny 
-169a. Also jig. 9. tram. To incite to revolt 
-1613. Hence f Mutiner *= next 1569. 
Mutineer (raitftinT»\i), sb. 1610. [». F. 

mutin ter (16th c.), f. mutin ; see Mutine jA] 
One who mutinies, Mutinee'r v. to mutiny. 
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Mutinize (mifl'tinaiz), v. Now arch. 1605. 
[f. Mutine sb. + -ize.] fa. intr. To mutiny, 
b. trans. To cause mutiny in. 

Mutinous (mii 7 *tinas), a. 1578. [f. Mu- 

tine sb. + -ous.] 1. Given to mutiny, re- 
bellious ; fturbulent -1621. b. transf. and jig. 
of the elements, passions, etc. 1610. a. Of the 
nature of or proceeding from mutiny ; charac- 
terized by or expressing mutiny 1592. 3. — 

Mutine aA 1882. 

1. The m. humour of the Qwnp Sir T. Herbert. 
b. 1 huue.. call’d forth the mu'.enuus windes Shaks. 
* For the late license of printing all m. and seditious 
discourses was not yrt in fashion 1647. Hence 
Mu*tinous*ly a>iv. % -ness. 

Mutiny (ini*i*tini), sb. 1567. [f. Mutine 
t'. or sb. + -y 4 .] 1. Open revolt against con- 

stituted authority; now chiefly spec, revolt of 
soldiers or sailors against their officers ; be- 
haviour subversive of discipline 1579. b. A mu- 
tinous revolt 1581. c. In attrib. uses ; now 
often with sense 1 that took part in or was 
present during the Indian Mutiny ’ 1731. ta. 
Discord, contention ; a state of discord, a dis- 
pute, quarrel -1667. 

1. Hear a rumour of the Ooorkha corps .. in open 
m., and refusing to man h 1857, b. The Indian M. % 
a revolt of tlie native troops of Bengal in 1857-8. c. 
M. Act, an AcL passed annually from 1689 to 1879, 
dealing with offences against discipline in the military 
and naval forces, etc., now embodied in the Army 
Act, x88i. I wain M. baby, as they call it Kipling 
a Rom. 9 f Jul. t, v. 82. 

Mutiny (mi/ 7 -tini), v. 1584. [f. prec.] 1. 
intr. To commit the offence of mutiny ; to rise 
in revolt against (rarely ft/pon) ; to refuse sub- 
mission to discipline or obedience to the lawful 
command of a superior, esp. in the military 
and naval services, tb. To contend (with) ; to 
quarrel -1603. ta. trans. To cause to mutiny 
or rebel against -1648. 

1. Jig. Tne powers of pleasure m. for employment 
Johnson. b. My very hair«*s do m. : for the while 
i Kr prone the brownc for rashnesse, and they them 
For feare Shaks. 

Mutism (miM tiz’m). 1824. [ad. F. mu- 
tisms, f. L. mutus ; see Mute a. and -ism."] 
The state or condition of being mute or 
a mute. 

Muto- (niifi'U*), used as comb, form of L. 
mu tare to change : Mivtograph, an apparatus 
for Liking a series of photographs of objects in 
motion; hence Mutograph v thins. Mu - to- 
scope, an apparatus lor exhibiting a scene re- 
corded by the mutograph; hence Mutoscopic a. 

Mutt ^m»t). slang (orig. (J.S.). 1910. [Al>- 
brev. of mut ton-head A An ignorant blunderer ; 
a blockhead ; contempt, a small dog. 

Mutter (mp'tax), v. late ME. [Prob. imita- 
tive, with freq. suffix -ER \1 I. intr. To 
speak in low and barely audible tones, with the 
mouth nearly closed. b. esp. To murmur, 
complain, grumble ( cgaitist , at) 1548. c. 
transf. To make a low rumbling sound, as 
thunder 1797. 2. trans. To utter with im- 

perfect articulation and in a low tone. Also 
fig. to express or say in secret, late ME. 

1. Seckc. . vnto wizards that peepe and that m. Isa. 
viii. 19. b. The worthie magistrate Moses was mut- 
tered against A up. Sandys. a There are a kinde of 
men, So loose of Soule, that in their steepen will m. 
Theii Affayres Siiaks. Hence Mu*tter sb., the act 
of mutteiing. Mu*tterer, Mu’tteringly adv. 

Mutton (mrt’n). [ME. mo to un, mot on 
(rarely moltoun ), a. OF. mo ton, rarely violton 
(mod.F. inouton ) : — med.L. multonem , prob. f. 
Gaulish *mu//os (OIr. molt ram, Welsh tnollt ).] 
1. The flesh of sheep, as food. 2. A sheep, 
esp. one intended to be eaten. Now only joc . 
ME. b. The carcase of a sheep. Obs . or 
arch. 1607. 3. slang. Food for lust ; loose 

women, prostitutes. Also laced m. (see Laced 
ppl. a A) late ME. 1 * 4 * Short for mutton-candle 
(see below) -18^9. 

1. They ..had a breast of m. and a pint of wine 
Swivt. a. Pious men, Like muttons in a pen Thack- 
kray. Phr. As dead as m. : quite dead. To take 
(or eaf) a bit of (or one's) m. with : to dine with. To 
return to onefs muttons (j<>9*)» **> return to the matter 
in hand (after F. revenons a nor wantons). 

Comb . : in. -bird, any of several petrels and shear- 
waters of the genera CBstretata and Puffin** of the 
South Seas 1 -broth; -candle, a candle made of 
mutton-fat : -flat slang , a large red coarse hand, or 
a person having such a hand 1 -ham. a leg of mutton 
cured like a hami -head cello?., a dull, stupid per- 
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I son ; hence -headed a . ; J -monger slang, e whore- 
' monger f a great eater of mutton; a rtheep-stealer; 
•wood, a composite tree ( Olcana Colensot) of New 
Zealand ; so called because it grows on islands fre- 
quented by mutton-biids. 

Mu tton-chO*p. 1 720. A piece of mutton 
(usually one rib with the end chopped off, to- 
gether with half the vertebra to which it is 
attached) for broiling or frying. 

Mutton-chop (• whisker ) : a side whisker shaped like 
a mutton-chop, i.e. roundish at one end and narrow 
and prolonged at the other. 

Mu*tton-fish. 1735. 1. A name for various 
American and W. Indian sea-fish, esp. the eel- 
like Zoarccs anguiliaris. a. Austral. An 
ormer 1882. 

Muttony (mirtVii), a. 1858. [f. Mutton 
4- -y *.] I laving the qualities of mutton. 

Mutual (mir 7 *tiwM), a. 1477. [a. F. mutuel, 
f. L. mutuus borrowed, reciprocal :—*moi- 
twos , t root mot- to change (cf. MUTATE).] 
1. Of relations, feelings, actions : Possessed, 
entertained, or done by each towards or with 
regard to the other ; reciprocal, b. Qualifying 
personal designations ol relationship, friend- 
ship, or hostility 1502. c. transf. Pertaining 
to or characterized by some (implied) mutual 
action or relation 1848. 2. Respective; be- 
longing to each respectively 1548. + 3 - Of 

intercourse : Intimate -1749. 4. Pertaining to 

both parties; common. (Now regarded as 
incorrect.) 1591. + 5 - Responsive -1850. 

*. M. fear is tne only solid basis of alliance Jowett. 
Phr. M. admiration society : a coterie of persons 
who over-estimate each other’s merits 1858. b. 
Kings And subjects, m. foes Shjclley. c. M. terms , 
principles : name for a business arrangement in which 
exchange of services takes the place of monev pay- 
ments 1848. a. The time would not allow them to 
enter into minute details of their in. adventures 1796. 
4. Mr. Hobhouhe was desirous that 1 should, express 
our m. opinion of Pope Byron. Our m. friend Mu 
Wright Scott. 5. Who then could guess If ever 
more should meet those m. eyes 1 Byron. Hence 
Mu’tual-ly adv., -ness. 

Mutualism (mi^-ii/rali/m). 1863. [f. 

Mutual <z. + -ism.] 1. The doctrine that in- 
dividual and collective well-being is attainable 
only by mutual dependence. 2. Biol. A con- 
dition of symbiosis in which two associated 
organisms contribute mutually to the well- 
being of each other 1876. So Mu'tualist, an 
advocate of m. 1892; Biol, one of two organ- 
isms which mutually live on each other 1876. 
Mutuality (mifttw,ac*lTu). 1586. [f. 

Mutual a. + -ity.] 1. The quality or con- 
dition of being mutual ; reciprocity, b. Law. 
A condition of things under which two parties 
arc mutually bound to perform certain recipro- 
cal duties 1845. 2. Interchange of acts of 

goodwill; intimacy 1604. 3. Biol. The ren- 

dering of mutual service by organisms in the 
condition of symbiosis 1876. 

Mutualize (mifi'tiwaloiz'j, v. 1812. [f. 

Mutual a. + -IZK.] trans. ami intr. To make 
or become mutual. Hence Mutualiza'tion. 

Mutuary (mi£'tiw,&ri). 1839. [ad. L. mu- 
tuarius , f. mutuus borrowed; see -ary 1 .] 
Civil Law. The borrower in a contract of 
mutuum. 

f Mu* tu ate, v. 1548. [f. L. mutual -, mu- 

tuari to borrow, f. mutuus ; see Mutual a. 
and -ate *.] trans. To borrow -1716. So 
tBfutua*tion 1604-1827. tMutu&ti'tioua a . 
borrowed 1625-1813. 

Mutule (mitt'tif/1). 1563. [a. F. (It. mu- 
tulo), ad. L. mut ulus modillion.j Arch. A 
block projecting under the corona of the Doric 
cornice, corresp. to the modillion of other 
orders. 

tMu'tUUHL i486, [a. L. , n»t. of mutuus 
borrowed.] Civil Law. A contract under 
which suen things are lent as are consumed in 
the use, on condition that they are restored in 
kind and of the same quantity and quality 
-1839. 

Muzar&bflc, var. ff. Mozarab(ic. 
Muzhik, var. of Moujik. 

Muzz (mzrz), sb. slang. Also muz. 1788. 
[Cf. next.] One who 4 musses ’ 6ver books. 
Muzz (mt?s), v. slang. 1775. [?] X- intr. 
To study intently; to 'mug*. Const aver. 


d(Ger. Ktln). d(Fr.pau). u (Ger. Miller). * (Fr. dune). 0 (curl). C(e») (there), i (P) (win), f (Fr. fair). 5 (fir, f*m, north). 
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trans. To render ‘muzzy’; to fuddle (cf. I alism (1843), a kind of sorcery practtaed esp. 


Muzzle vA) 1787, 


by the natives of the W. Indies. Hence My- 


Muzzle (irnrz'l), sb. late ME. [a. OF. '*5*- . r , r . 

muse I, mussel, muisel, mod.F. museau s— med. H Myalgia (m9ij&rld£i&). 1 860. [mod.L., f. 
L. muse Hum , dim. of med.L, musus, nmsum \ Gr. /us muscle + -akyla, &\yos pain.] Path, 
origin unkn.] I. x. The projecting part of an in the muscles; muscular rheumatism, 

animal's head which includes the nose and N® nce Mya'lglca. 

mouth, a. That end of a fire-arm from which Myall 1 (moral). 1835. [Native name.] A 
the shot is discharged ; spec, in a cannon, the wild aboriginal of Australia, 
part extending from the astragal to the extreme Myall 2 (msi’al). 1845. [Native name.] 
end mouldings 1566. +3. The nozzle of a pair An Australian acacia or its wood, esp* Acacia 

of h'-lliws. Swift. 4. Agric . The clevis or pendula or A . homalophylla (which yields a 


bridle of a plough 1765. 
1. trans/. Of a black in., 


and long beard, beware 


useful hard scented wood). 

! Myasthenia (mri.asjw-niA). 1856. [mod.L., 


Hrydkn. a. Charged {crammed) to the tn. : loaded, f ( ; r - mnt . p u , 1 

filled, or stuffed with. The boy . .crammed to the m. V r * muscle + arttveta weakness.] Mus- 
wiih lies Meredith, cular weakness* Hence My&stho *ni c a. 

II. An arrangement of straps or wires, put II Mycelium (moisf*li#m). 1836. [mod.L., 
over an animal's mouth to prevent it from bit- f. Gr. pvnrjs mushroom, after epithelium.] 
ing, eating, or rooting, late ME. b. An orna- Bat. The vegetative part of thethallusof fungi, 
mental piece of armour covering a horse's nose consisting of white filamentous tubes (hyphae) ; 
i860. the spawn of mushrooms. Hence My ceTial, 

A moosle that letteth dotrges to bite 1556. fig. So Myce’llan adjs. consisting of or characterized 
to enure Pome to the snaffle, and break the Senate to l, y nu Myce'lioid a. resembling or having the 
the mini** 1644. ■'.r _ 0 


to enure l'o me to the snaffle, and break the Senate to 
the irnide 1644. 

Comb. : m. -loader, a gun that is loaded at the m. 
(opp. to brecchdoader) ; so •loading///, a. ; -sight* 


structure of m. 

Mycenaean (mais/nran). 


a sight placed at or near the in, of a gun t m. velo- Mycenxus (f. Mycenx) + -AN.] A. adj. Of or 
city, the velocity at which a projectile leaves the belonging to Mycenae, an ancient Greek city 


1797. [f. L. 

A. adj. Of or 


muzzle of a gun. 


in the Argive plain, and esp. its civilization, 


Mu'Zzle, vA late ME. [f. Muzzle jrA] culture, art, etc. B. sb. A native or inhabitant 
1. intr. To thrust out the muzzle or nose; to of Mycenae. 

feel, smell, or root about with the muzzle 1489. ||Mycetes (mais/’tiV), sb.pl. 1876. [mod.L., 
a. trans. To bring the muzzle or snout close to ad. Gr. /v/ctjt-is, pi. of /utfijs mushroom, 
1600. +b. To root about or amongst -1733- fungus. ] Biol. The group of organisms known 

tc. * To fondle with the mouth close. A low a3 microbes. Ilcnce Myce*tic a. 


word* ( J.). -1708. 3. To put a muzzle on fan Myceto- (maisrta. mais/ty), bef. a vowel 

anunal or its mouth) 1470. +4. transf. To myce t-, comb, f. Gr fivurjs mushroom. My 

muffle. late ME. ; .V. to veil, mask (the face) cet o losy, the science of fungi. || Mycetco-a. 
*457-159 ®. 5-To lestrajn hom speaking 1531. a group of fungoid organisms, consisting chiefly 


1457-1590. 5- To icstrain from speaking 1531. 

6. Uaut. fa. To lir muzzled-, (of a ship) to re- 0 f th e Myxomyceies ; also Mycetoao an. 
mam inactive. b. In yachting use : To take ,|. zo . on , a member of this group. 

in (a sail). l6 97- . || Mycetoma (moisft^-ma). 1874. [mod.L., 

1. If we euer be like swine, muzling in the ground J! f c v ' /r. - n 

Hikron. >. The Bear comes directly up to Him, f * Gr - + -"h* ( c ^rcoma ). , J 

Muzzles, and Smells to him R. L'Estrange. 3. Thou Path . A fungoid disease of the foot (or hand), 
■halt not mosell the mouth of the oze Tindalr i Cor. Hence Myceto*matons a . 


fig. My dagger imizzel’d Shaks. 


MycG- (mai'kfl), irreg. comb, form (for 


establishment can in. its fool, and lunatics Svn. Smto Mycf.io-) of Gr.^^, mushroom’, as in my Co- 
Mu a ZZle, v. dial. 1796. [app. connected dextrin, -inulin, •protein, substances occur- 
with Muzz v. and Muzzy.] a. titans. To make r | n g i n certain fungi; also Myco’logy, that 
* muzzy ; to fuddle, b. intr. To drink to branch of botany which treats of fungi ; hence 


excess 1828. 

Muzzy (mzrzi), a. colloq. and dial. 1727. 
[peril, a later form of obs. slang mossy stupid, 
dull (1597-1602).! 1. Dull, stupid, spiritless. 


Mycolo’gic, -al a., -ly adv. w Myco'logist ; My- 
17. co'phagy, tlie eating of fungi or mushrooms ; 
d, hence Myco'phagist. 

ts, || My coderma (moik^dSMmfi). Also my*CO- 
derm. 1846. [mod.L. ; see Myco and 
a. Derma.] The pellicle which forms on the 
surface of liquors during alcoholic fermentation 


gloomy ; also, mentally hazy. Of times, places; derm. 1846. [mod.L.; see Myco and 
Dully, ploomy. b. transf. Blurred 1832. a. Derma.] The pellicle which forms on the 
Stupid with excess of liquor 1775. surface of liquors during alcoholic fermentation 

1. A damr/d m. dinner at Boodle’s 177a. His view (* mother of vinegar *) ; hence os the name of a 
of the p»« will be rather m. Thac.e.m. b. The genus of fermentation-fungi. Hence Myco- 
execution..!, vague and m. 1867. a. Hu m whuki. deTma toid, -deTmatou., -defmic adjs. 
fied brain Thackeray, Hence Mu'zzily adv. „ ax “: rf X , 

Mu zziness. II Mycosis (maikou-gis). 1876. [f. Gr. fivarji 

My (mm, unstressed mi), poss. adj [Early mushroom + -OSIS.1 Path. A disease caused 
ME. «f. reduced form of min (see Mink post, P ar ^ lt,c in any part of the body. 

pron.), used orig. bef. consonants except h, H 1 2r nc fJ tt J co *“ c / 7 ‘ . , v . , . 
and becoming later the poss. ad{. of the 1st Mycterism (mz*kt2nzm). rare. 1593* 
pers. sinyf. in prose use ] 1. Of or belonging [ad* Gr. fAvtcrrjptffjuts, f. /it/xTiy/nfiiv to sneer 

to me The poss. genitive of I pron. b. Used at, f. pvarffp nose.] A gibe or scoff, 
with vague application. Also with ethical Mydaleine (maid? *1/110). 1887. [fr. Gr. 
force in certain idiomatic collocations. 1592. pvbaKios dripping, wet + -INE®.] Physiol. 


with vague application. Also with ethical Mydoleihe (maid? *1/110). 1887. [fr. Gr. 
force in certain idiomatic collocations. 1592. pvbaKios dripping, wet + -INE 0 .] Physiol. 
a. a. Prefixed affectionately, compassionately, Chem. A poisonous ptomaine obtained from 
or familiarly, to certain terms of address, as putrid flesh and herring brines. 
my boy, my friend, my man, my good fellow, || Mydriasis (midrib *sis). 1805. [late L., a. 
also mv son , my dough 'erj but, as a rule, not to G uuSpiaoii.) Path. Excessive dilatation of 

°;^ er 0 a f | . re, 1 a V 0 MP ,p> S 5 fa i ’ m0t /' pupil of thi eye. Hence Mydria-Uc «. 

etc., used vocatively) ME. b. esp. in my dear .xi 

(dearest), mv love. etc. 1807. c. Prefixed to the H MyelencepnOIOn (mai elense falpn). 


°;^ er 0 /. re, . at ‘ 0 " s '? , P' “ f a l ktr - motker - the pupil of thi eye. Hence Mydria-Uc «. 

etc., used vocatively) ME. b. esp. in my dear 

(dearest), my love , etc. 1807. c. Prefixed to the H MyeleflcephalOn (moi elcnse Hilpn). 1866. 
name of the person addressed 1732. 3. In (T* Gr. pvtkdt, •or marrow -f ENCEFHALOK.j 

ejaculations, as my eye f my word/ etc. (see Anal. a. The cerebro-spfnal axis or system 
these words) ; my God / used to express strong (Owen), be The medulla oblongata (Huxley)* 
feeling or excitement ; whence (ellipt.) My / or So Myelencepha’llc a. pertaining to or con- 
Oh, my! vvhich is common (esp. C/.S.) as a with them. x8 66. 

mild exclam, of surprise ; also Oh-my vb.. to Myelin, * 1 x 16 (m 3 i*Slin). 1867. [a. G, 

say ^° h -’ r:07 i myelin, l Gr. fivekbt marrow ; see -in *, -ine *.] 


t. My time will now he my own Gibbon. b. I 
brought down my bird every shot 1808. a C, Awake, 


Myelin, -ine (mdi*£lin). 1867. [a. G. 

myelin , l Gr. pvekbt marrow ; see -in *, -ine A] 
1. Chem . Virchow's term for a fatnr substance 
obtainable from various animal tissues (e.g. 


mv St. John I Pope. 3. My, what a race I've had I Irora an, “ iai 1 *®® UCS y°* >* 

1 Mark Twain \ The servant maids, .were listening brain-substance, yolk of egg), and also from 


and .oh-mying over the bargains 1893. 


some vegetable tissues, a Anal , The medul- 


Myal 1774. [Perh. of W. Afr. 1«T sheath of nerve-fibres, or white substance 

origin.] Only in attrib. use denoting persons Schwann 1873. 

or things associated with the practice of My. Myelitis (moi,£bHis). 2835. [mod.L., L 
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Gr. pvekbt, marrow + -itis.] Inflammation 
of the spinal cord. Hence MyeU*tie a. 

Myelo- (moi'elo, bef. a vowel 

Myel>, comb. f. Gr. fivekbi, -or marrow* My*- 
eloccele [Gr. xoihow hollow], the cavity of the 
myelon or spinal cord. Myelogenic a. 
originating in the bone marrow. Myelo*- 
pathy, disease of the spinal cord ; hence My- 
elopa*thic a. 

Myeloid (moi’Slold), a. 1857. Gr. fiy*\6t 
marrow + -OID.] Resembling or pertaining to 
marrow. 

IlMjriasisCmoiii^-sis). 1837. [mod.L., f. Gr, 
pvta tty + -asis.J Path. Injury inflicted by 
dipterous larvae on the human body. 

II Mylodon (mai liftlpn). 1839. [mod.L, L 
Gr. fivkrjj fsvko t molar + toovr-, 6&ovs tooth.] 
A genus of gigantic extinct sloths from the 
Pleistocene, having teeth more or less cylin- 
drical. So Mylodont sb, and a. 

Mylohyoid (raoilihoi’oid), a. and sb. 2838. 
[ad. mod.L. mylohyoideus (also used earlier), f. 
Gr. pvht j, -oy (see prec.) + {fotifiljt Hyoid.] 

| Applied to a flat triangular muscle extending 
from the lower jaw F to the hyoid bone. 

Myna : see Mina A 

|| Mynheer (mainhe'r, mone r). 165a. [Du. 
mijnheer, f. mi in iiiy + heer lord, master.] The 
Dutch equivalent of 'sir*, * Mr.’ ; hence, a 
Dutchman. 

Myo- (mai*0), comb. f. Gr. /us (gen. pvos) 
muscle. || Myoco'mma (pi. -co'mmata, -co*xn> 
mas) [Gr. ndfipua. segment], one of the divisions 
of the muscular system of lower vertebrates. 
Myodyna'mics sb. pl. t that branch of physio- 
logy which treats of muscular contraction 
|| Myofibroma, a tumour consisting of muscu- 
lar and fibrous tissue. Myogenic a. produced 
by or arising iu the muscles. Myo’pathy 
[-pathy], any affection of the muscles. Myo- 
phy'sica, the physics of muscular action. 
Myopo'lar a. relating to muscular polarity. 
Myosarcoma, a sarcoma partly composed of 
muscular tissue. Myoscope [-scope], an in- 
strument for observing muscular contraction. 

|| Myocardium (mm^ka-idiihn). 1866. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. /uo- Myo- + napZia heart.] The 
muscular substance of the heart. Hence Myo- 
cardial a. Also My:ocardi*tls, inflamma- 
tion of the m. ; whence My:ocardi*tic a. 

Myograph (mai-^grdf). 1867. [f. Myo- + 
-graph.] An instrument for taking tracings 
of muscular contractions and relaxations. 
Hence Myogra phic, -al a. So Myogram, a 
tracing made by a m. 1890. 

Myology (maiip-lSd^i). 1649. [ad. mod.L. 
myologia ; see Myo- and -LOGY.] That 
branch of anatomy which treats of muscles, b. 
A myological description ; the myological 
features of an animal. Hence Hyolo*gic, «al 
a. MyoToglaL 

II Myoma (mai,<7“-m&). 1875. [mod.L., f. 

Gr. fivt muscle + -a//a (after sarcoma). ] Path, 
A tumour composed of muscular tissue. Hence 
Myo’matons a. 

Myomorph l8 ® 7 ^ [ ad - mcK ^ 

L. Myomorpha , f. Gr. /v(o)-, /Or mouse + 
fxop<pTj shape.] Zool. A rodent of the division 
Myomorpha (includingmice, rats, dormice, etc.). 
So Myomo'rphic 2880, -morphine 1898 adjs. 

Myope (ma'r^np). 1798* [a. F., ad, lateL. 
my op-, myopSt a. Gr. /uarv-, /va^.J A short- 
sighted person. So || Myopia, My *opy, short- 
sightedness. Hence Myopic (m9i t p‘pik) a . ; 
Myopiam, myopia. 

Myosin (msi-^sin). Also -Ine. 1869. [t 
Gr. /Or muscle + -ose * + -in l .] Chem. The 
chief ingredient of the clot formed on coagula- 
tion of muscle-plasma. 

H Myoaift (moi^'sis). 28x9. [f. Gr. fitmr to 
shut the eyes + -oszs .1 Path. Contraction of 
the pupil of the eye. Hence Myotic (mai^*tik) 
a. pertaining to or causing m. ; sb. an agent 
which causes m. 

Myosote (moi*W«»t). 2879. [ad. L. myosa- 
tis, a. Gr. fivoaorri *, 1. /vra- y gea. of /Of + 
drr» t oOt ear.] The fbrgeMno-not, Myototie 
pa lust ri t. 


m (nun), a (paw), an (land). f (Fr. cluf). a (ew). ai (/, tye). $ (Fr. m« At vie), i (pit), i (P»ydu). j (what). f(gp t). 
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Myoitome (mabA^sn). £846. [t Myo- ; 
see -TOME.] 1. Ana/. A muscular segment or 
metamero 2856. a. Surg. An Instrument for 
dividing muscle. So Myoto*mlc a. pertaining 
to myotomy or a m. 2856. 

Myotomy rmsi^rtomi). 2676. Tad. mod. 
L. myotomia , f. Gr. fiv(o)-, pvt muscle + roptf, 
- rofiia cutting.] Dissection, anatomy, or sur- 
gical division of muscles. 

Myria- (mi Tift), rarely snyrto-* bef. a 
vowel myrl-, comb. f. Gr. puptas Myriad (or 
fivpioi countless, fxvpiot to, 000). z. With the 
meaning * ten thousand In names of weights 
and measures of the metric systems Myria- 
gram(me, •litre, -metre* Hyrisre — 10,000 
grammes, litres* metres, ares. 2804. a. With 
the meaning 'very numerous's Mytiacam- 
thous a. [Gr. &*ap$ot thorn], having very 
many spines ; etc. 2856, 

Myriad (mi*ri&d). 1555. [ad. med.L. 
myriad-, myria s, a. Gr. pvpiab-, pvptat, {. 
pvpioi countless, pdptot ten thousand. CL F. 
myriadeA A. sb. i. As a numeral : Ten 
thousand, a. transf (pi.) Countless numbers, 
hosts {of) 1555. b. sing, in same sense 1850. 
8. absot. Countless numbers of men, animals, 
or inanimate things (indicated contextually) 
1559. b. sing, in same sense 27x8. 

a. Their myriads of hone Wkixxmoton. 3. Who. . 
Cloth'd with transcendent brightness didst outshine 
Myriads though bright Milt. 

B. ad/. Existing in myriads; countless. 
Chiefly poet. 1800. b. with sing. sb. Consisting 
of myriads. Also, having a myriad phases. 
2817. 

The City's moonlit spires and m. lamps Seucllsy. 
b. The ra mind of Shakspeare 1854. Comb., as 
m. •hand'd, - minded adjs. Hence Myriadfold a.. 
countless in number or aspects | sb, only advh., 
with indef. article: A m., an Infinite amount. 
Myrladth a. that is a very minute part of a whole. 

Myriapod (mi'ri&ppd). AlsoSnyrio-. 1896. 
[ad. mod.L» Myriapoda, f. Gr. pvptat Myriad 
+ wo8-, wove foot.] A. adj. Having very 
numerous legs ; spec, pertaining to or having 
the characteristics of the class Myriapoda of 
arthropodous animals, comprising the centi- 
pedes and millipedes. B. sb. One of these. 

Hence Nyri&'podan, Myrla'podoua euf/s. *= 
MvaiAroo «. 

H Myrica (mirarkil). 1706. [L. f a. Gr. 
pvpltrq.) x. The tamarislL a. A Li mi scan 
genus of shrubs including the bog myrtle, M. 
Gate 1797. 

Comb. m. -tallow, -wax « myrtle wax. 

Myridn (mirai*sin, mi*-, moi«Tisin). Also 
4ns. x8ax. [f. prec. + -IN 1 .] Chem. That 
part of bees-wax which is insoluble in boiling 
alcohol. 

Myrio-: see Myria-. 

Myriologue (mi-ridl^g). 1834. [ad. mod. 
Gr. pvptoKbyiov, corrupt f. potpoXoytov, f. 
p otpa fate + XSyos speech.] An extemporane- 
ous funeral song, composed and sung by a 
woman. Hence Myriolo*gical a. So Myrio*- 
logiat, one who sings or composes a m. 
Myri oram a (miriAwnia, -ft-mfi). 1834. 
[f. Gr. fivpiot countless + Zpapa view.] A 
picture made of a number of separate sections 
which are capable of being combined in 
numerous ways so as to form different 
scenes. b. An entertainment consisting of a 
series of views 1902* 

Myrlctlc (msi-. mlri-stflc), a. 1848. I* 

med.L. (mux) myristiea , Linnsean generic 
name of the nutmeg-tree, f. Gr. pvpl^eiv to 
anoint] Chem. In m. acid ; a fatty acid found 
In nutmeg-oil and other vegetable and animal 
fats. Hence Myrimtate, a salt of m. acid. 
Myrlwtln, the glyceride of m. acid. Myii*- 
atone, a crystalline substance obtained by the 
distillation of calcium myristate. 

Myrmeco- (mSumlke, maxmrke), 

comb, form of Gr. pvpprj*-, pvpp*j£ ant ; as 
fnt Myrmecolo'gical a., pertaining tomyrme- 
cology. Myrmeco'Iogy. the scientific study of 
suits; whence Mynneoo*logiafc. Myrmeco*- 
pbagene a. ant-eating. Myrmeco-phlloes a. 
appl ied to Insects that live In ant-hills or to 
plants that are cross-fertilised by ants. 


*3°5 

Myrmecoid (mS’xmfkoidL a 
[ad. Gr. pvppyteouZijt, f. pvpprtf ant.] 


1861. 

Ant- 


Myrmifdne (maumisein), a. i88z. [ad. 
mod. L. Myrmieinm , t Myrmica ; see-INE 1 .] 
Entom. Of or belonging to the sub-family 
Myrmieinm of stinging ants. 

Myrmidon (m5*jroidan). late ME. [ad.L. 
Myrmidones pL, a. Gr. Mup^a8Jv«r.] x. (With 
capital M.) One of a warlike race of men In- 
habiting Thessaly, who followed Achilles to 
the siege of Troy [ft. ii. 684). b. Used of 
Achilles himself. Tr. &• Cr. I. Hi. 378. a. 
transf. A faithful follower or servant. Now 
chiefly foe. 1610. 8* In derogatory sense : An 

unscrupulously faithful attendant or hireling ; 
a hired ruffian 2640. 

a Now, my myrmidons, fall on 1698. 3. M. of the 

tmTUj of justice', apnlied contempt, to a policeman, 
bailiff, or oLhor inferior administrative officer of the 
law. How-street myrmidons Bybok. Hence Myr- 
midon lan a. 1624. 

Myrobalan (mair^bfilun). late ME. [a. F. 
myrobolan, or L, myrobalanum , a. Gr. pvpo - 
(MlKclpos, f. pvpov unguent, balsam + &a\aro$ 
acorn, date, bcn-nut/l 1. The astringent 
plum-like fruit of species of Terminalia , e. g. 
T. Billerica (see Bblleric), T. Chebula (see 
Chebule), T. citrina ; formerly used medici- 
nally, but now chiefly in dyeing, tanning, and 
ink-making, a. A variety of plum 1664. 
Myranic (mairjrnik), a 1840. fad. F. 
myronique , f. Gr. pdpov unguent.] In m. acid, 
an acid obtained from black mustard. Hence 
Myronate, a salt of m. acid. 

Myroain (mafcTiIsin). Also -ine, -yne. 
1840. [ad. F. myrosyne, £. Gr. pvpov unguent 
+ -yne (®» -in 1 , -ine b ), with inserted *.] 
Chem. A nitrogenous ferment contained in the 
seeds of black mustard. 

Myrrh 1 (max). [OE. myrra , -e L. 
myrrha, a. Gr. poppa, of Semitic origin (Arab. 
murr, Heb. mbr ). ] 1. A gum-resin produced 

by several species of Commiphora {Balsamo- 
dendron), esp. C. Myrrha (see a) ; used for per- 
fumery and as an ingredient in incense. Also 
Med. the tincture made from this. +a. Any 
shrub or tree that yields the gum-resin, esp. 
Commiphora {Balxamodendron) Myrrha -1634. 

a. Often with ref. to Matt. ii. xx. a. With Groves 
of myrrhe, and cinnamon M ilt. 

Comb. 1 m. resin, a resin obtained from m. by 
alcohol ' un-seed, a hook-name for Myrospermum 
pube scene. Hence Myrrhed (m*id) pfl. a. mixrj 
or sprinkled with m. (rare) 1450. MytTny a. smell- 
in g like m . 184a. 

Myrrh * (max). 1597. [ad. late L. myrrhis , 
murris, a. Gr. fx vppls.] Sweet Cicely, Myrrhis 
odor at a. 

Myrrhlne : see Murrhine. 

Myrrh-tree, late ME. [Myrrh 1.] - 
Myrrh 1 a. 

fMyrt. late ME. [ad. L. myrt-us , a. Gr. 
fivpros. Cf. F. myrie. ] — Myrtle -16x5. 
Myrtaceous (maxt/i-Jas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Myrtace-x, f. myrtus Myht.] Belonging 
to the N.O. Myrtacex , of which the myrtle is 
the type. 

Myrtiform a. 1840. fad. 

mod.L. myrttformis, f. myrtus.’) Of the shape 
of a myrtle-berry ; in m. caruncle , fossa. 
Myrtle (ra5ut*l). late ME. [a. OF. tnir/-, 
myriitle , - il, (1) myrtle-berry, (2) bilberry, 
whortleberry, ad. pop.L, +myrtilla , -us, dim. 
of L. myria, -«i.] +x. The fruit or berry of 

the myrtle tree -1732. »• A plant of the genus 
Myrtu f, esp. M. eommunts, the Common 
hfyrtle, a shrub having shiny evexgreen leaves 
and white sweet-scented flowers, now used 
chiefly in perfumenr. The myrtle was held 
sacred to Venus ana is used as an emblem of 
love. Also applied with qualifying word to 
allied or similar plants, esp. of the genus Afy- 
rica, as bogm., Du tch m„ Sweet Gale, Mynca 
Gale. 156a. g* Short for myrtle-green 1884. 

a. I will plant in the wildemea. .tne M n and the 
Oyla tree lea. xU. xo. The Sweet Gale or Bog 
. .the badge of the Cnmpbelk 1866, 
atlrib. and Comb., aa m. vtreatK, etc.* m. bird 
OJ.SJ, Dendroiea (Sihdeola) eoronata, which feeds 
on the berries of the candlebeny m. I III. green, a 
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shade of green like that of sn. leaves 1 m. wax* wax 
produced Dy the candleberry m. 

Myrtle-berry. 1579. a. The fruit of the 
myrtle (Myrtus). b. The bilberry or whortle- 
berry. c. Myrtle-berry wax ■> myrtle wax. 

Myself (moise’lf, mise*lf),/rua. OE. [orig. 
Me acc.-dat. pron. + Self, q. v. The transi- 
tion from meself to mi self, myself was prob. 
due, parlly to unstreasing of tne vowel of me, 
partly to the analogy of herself in which her 
was felt as a possessive genitive.] I. Em- 
phatic uses. 1. In apposition with /: In my 
own person ; for my part. 9. By ellipsis of /, 
myself comes to be used as a nominative. (As 
simple subject, now only poet.) ME. 8* Sub- 
stituted for Mb as the object of a verb or 
governed by a prep. ME. 4> (passing into sb.) 
My being or personality; my own or very self 
1526. 

x. I my selff will fight agaynst you Covkxdalc Jer. 
xxL 5. a. Ther was also a Reve and a Millere,. .A 
Maun ci pie, and m. Ckauckb. M. when young did 
eagerly frequent Doctor and Saint FitzGerald. 
One of our party and m. started on an expedition 
1866. 3. To m., mountains are the beginning and 

the end of all natural scenery Ruskin. 4. f Another 
m. [after L. alter ego) 1 a second self. To be m., to 
feel like m.t to be, or feel as if I were, in my normal 
condition of body or mind. 

IL Reflexive uses. As direct or indirect obj.. 
In acc. and inf. const., or In dependence on a 
prep. (Orig. only emphatic refL, but now in 
gen. use, repl. the refl. me, which is now only 
arch.) OK. 

I veiy often walk by m. in Westminster Abbey 
Addison. 

Mystacal (mi*stakftl), a. x888. [f. Gr. 

uvarax five ra$ (see Moustache) + -al.] 
Resembling a moustache. So Myata'dal a. 
1782. 

Mystagogue (mi-stftgpg). 1550. [ad. L. 
my st agog us , a. Gr., f. fibaryr (see Mystic) + 
dya ryos leading, dye iv to lead.] A teacher of 
mystical doctrines ; orig. , to candidates for 
initiation into the Eleusinian or other mysteries. 
Hence Mystagoglc (-g?‘d£ik), -al a. pertain- 
ing to a m. or mystagogy ; 4y adv. Myata- 
ffogy, interpretation of mysteries; initiation, 
or instruction preparatory to iziitiation, in 
mysteries. 

Myrstenal (mistl»*riftl),a. Now rare. 1599. 
[ad. late L. mysterialis , £, mysterium Mys- 
tery 1 .] Mysterious; tmysticaL So tMya- 
teTially adv, late ME. only. 

Mysteriarch (mist!* a riaxk). 1656. [ad. 
eccl. L. mysteriarches, a. Gr., f. ptva raptor 
Mystery 1 -!- -bpxn* &px* iv to ndc.] 

One who presides over mysteries. 

Mysterious (mistT**rias), a. 1616. [f. L. 
mysterium Mystery 1 + -ous.] x. Full of. or 
wrapt in, mystery ; of obscure origin, nature, 
or purpose, 9. Of persons : ta. Dealing with 
or versed in mysteries ; using occult arts. b. 
Whose movements are full of mystery; de- 
lighting in mystery x6ao. 8- That is due to a 
mystery. Milt. F.E. viii. 599. 

x. God moves in a m. way His wonders to perform 
Cowfkr. A few m. words having been exchanged 
1797. It is a m. sea, that has baified fur centuries 
the research of navigators 1853. a. b. Sheila. . is 
romantic and m., and believes in.. dreams 1674. 
Hence Myste*rious-ly adv., -ness. 

Mysterize (mrstoraiz), v. rare . 1650. [f. 
Mystery 1 + -izr.] a. trans. To inteipret 
mystically. Sir T. Browne, b. intr. To 
make mysteries of things 1845. 

Mystery I (mi-stari). [ME. mist-, mysterye , 
-ie, eta, a. AF. *misterie (OF. mistere, xnod.F. 
mys/bre), ad. L. mysterium, a. Gr. pvonfruov, 
f. root of fsdttr to close (the lips or eyes).] L 
Theological uses, f 1. In (his) m. : mystically 
-1628. a. A religious truth known only by 
divine revelation ; usu. a doctrine of the faith 
involving difficulties which human reason is 
incapable of solving, late ME. 8* A religious 
ordinance or tile, esp, a sacramental rite of the 
Christian religion; spec, (pi.) the Eucharist; 
eccasm the consecrated elements 2506. 4. An 

incident in the fife of our Lord or of the Saints 
regarded es having a mystical significance. 
Hence, each of the fifteen divisions of the 
rosary corresponding to the 4 mysteries of re- 
demption' 2655. 


H (per. Kiln). gQFt.pt*). tt (G*fe Mtfller). « (Fr.dwue). # (c*ri). i («•) (Umm). i (A) (wm). { (Kt. iain). t {(u.lem, mU). 
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*• ®Y the misterye of thy holy incarnacion, . .Good 
Lord® deliuer vs 1549, 

II. Other uses. 1 . A hidden or secret thing ; 
something beyond human knowledge or com- 
prehension ; an enigma ME. fb. A personal 
secret -1617. c. A political or diplomatic 
secret ; a secret of state. Obs \ exc. as a use of 
the gen. sense. z 6 i 8 . 3. In generalized sense, 

a. The condition of being secret or obscure; 
mystcriousness. Also, mysteries collectively. 
1601. b. The behaviour or attitude of mind of 
one who makes a secret of things (often in- 
trinsically unimportant) 1693. t3. Mysterious 
reason ; mystic meaning -1687. 4. An action 

or practice about which there is some secrecy; 
a trade or other secret. Now often trivial . 
x 594- 5* Chiefly pi. In ancient religious 

systems, certain secret rites to which only the 
initiated were admitted 1643. b. The secrets 
of freemasonry 1738. 6. Used (after F. 

my \ fere, med.L. mysterium) as a name for the 
miracle-play. (Often erron. referred to Mys- 
tery* on the ground that the miracle-plays 
were often acted by the trade guilds.) 17 • • . 7. 

a. A kind of fly for salmon fishing 1867. b. A 
kind of cake or pudding 1880. 

«. The M. of Edwin Drood Dickens ( titU ). b. 
Kami. in. ii. 383. Phr. To make a m. 0/ x to treat 
as a secret in order to make an impression, a. a. A 
Science without in. is unknown; a Religion without 
m. is absurd H. Drummond. Phr. Wrapped in m. 

Comb , : IU.*man, a conjuror, a medicine-man ; 
-play — sense 1 (.6; -ship, an armed and camouflaged 
merchantman used to decoy submarines in the war of 
19x4-18; = Q-boat. 

Mystery 2 (mbstari). late ME. [ad. med.L. 
tnislerium , var. of ministerium (Mister sb.'), 
by confusion with mysterium Mystery 1 .] 
ti. Service, occupation; office, ministry -1533. 

a. Handicraft ; craft, art ; f one’s) trade or call- 
ing [arch.) late ME. tb. Skill, art -1661. 3. 

A trade guild or company [arch, or Hist,), late 
ME. 

a. That noble Science or M. of the healing mans 
body i6xa. Phr. A>t and m.: a formula in in- 
dentures of apprenticeship to a trade. 3. President 
of the m. of tne workers in iron Scott, 

Mystic (mi-stik). late ME. [a. OF., F. 
mystique, ad. L. tnysticus, a. Gr. pvartKos, f. 
pvarr/s one initiated into mysteries (see Mys- 
tery 1 II. £).] A. adj . 1. Spiritually allegoiical 
or symbolical. Also = Mystical a, 1, but 
now somewhat rhet. a. Pertaining to the 
ancient religious mysteries, etc.; occult, eso- 
teric 1615. '[3. Secret, concealed -1697, 4. 

Pertaining to or connected with that branch of 
theology which relates to the direct communion 
of the soul with God. Now rare, 1639. 5. Of 

hidden meaning or nature; enigmatical 1631. 

b. In recent use: Inspiring an awed sense of 
mystery 1842. 

1. The m. Dove Hovering His gracious brow above 
Kkble. a. The m. rites of Demeter 1835. 5. Foole, 

thou didst not understand The mystique language of 
the eye nor hand Donne. b. An arm Clothed in 
white samite, m., wonderful Tennyson. 

B. sb, +1. Mystical meaning or representa- 
tion. Only ME. a. Orig., a ‘mystic doctor \ 
an exponent of mystical theology; also, one 
who maintains the importance of this. I fence : 
One who seeks by contemplation and self- 
surrender to obtain union with or absorption 
into the Deity, or who believes in the spiritual 
apprehension of truths inaccessible to the 
understanding 1679. 3. occas. One initiated 

into mysteries 1859. 

a. Those my sticks who would, discard the passions 
of hope and fear 1714. This was the meaning of 

the founders of the mysteries when they said, - Many 
are the wand bearers but few are the mystics ' Jowett. 

Mystical (mi'stikal), a, 1471. [ £, as prec. ; 
see -ical.] 1. Having a certain spiritual 
character or import by virtue of a connexion or 
union with God transcending human compre- 
hension : said esp. with ref. to the Church as 
the Body of Christ, and to sacramental ordi- 
nances 1529. b (Spiritually) allegorical or 
symbolical 1500. 9. Of dark import, obscure 

meaning, or occult influence. Now rare or 
Obs, 1500. tb. Of a person : Obscure in 
speech or style -1626. 3. Connected with 

occult rites or practices 1577. 1 * 4 . « Mystic 

a. 3. -1687. 5. - Mystic a, 4, Also, per- 
taining to mystics or mysticism. 1613. 

*. The churches mystical! repast G. Hkpbert. b. 


The m. horseman in the Apocalypse x86x. a. That 
in. needle which mariners talk of Scott. 3. Tis the 
sunset of life gives me m. lore, And coming events 
cast their shadows before Campbell. 5, With my 
ascetick course of life I joined the reading all the 
Misticall Authors 1 could find Burnet. Hence 
My'stical-ly adv*, •nesa. 

Mysticete (mi*stisft). 1801. [ad. mod.L. 
mysticetus, a. Gr. pvartKrjros (in old edd. of 
Aristotle Hist, Anim . in. xii, where mod. edd, 
read 6 pus rb Krjros ).J 1. The Arctic Right 
Whale, Balsena mysticetus. 9. A whalebone 
whale 1876. 

Mysticism (mrstisiz’m). 1736. [f. Mystic 
+ -ism.] i. T he opinions, mental tendencies, 
or habits of thought and feeling, characteristic 
of mystics; belief in the possibility of union 
with the Divine nature by means of ecstatic 
contemplation; reliance on spiritual intuition 
as the means of acquiring knowledge of mys- 
teries inaccessible to the understanding. 9. 
As a term of reproach, a. Applied loosely to 
any religious belief associated with self-delusion 
and dreamy confusion of thought. b. Some- 
times applied to philosophical or scientific 
theories which assume occult qualities or mys- 
terious agencies of which no rational account 
can be given. 1763. 

Mysticize (mi*stis3iz), v. 1680. [f. Mystic 
a. + -IZE.] trans. To render mystical; to 
give a mystic meaning to. 

My *stlCO-, comb. f. Gr. pvamcos Mystic, 

with sense • partly mystical and partly 

or * mystically *, as mystico-rcligious adj. 
Mystification (mhstifik^-fan). 1815. [ad. 
F„ f. mysti/ier Mystify t'.*] The action of 
mystifying a person ; an instance of this ; the 
condition or fact of being mystified. 

Special pleading of advocates, whose main talent is 
quibbling and m. 1826. So My'stiflcator [ad. F. 
mystificateur ] rare . 1823. 

Mystify (mi-stifsi), v. 1 rare. Also fmist-. 
1734. [f. Mist sb* or Misty a . 1 + -*y. | Only 
in pa. pplc. : Beclouded; befogged [lit. and 

figS* 

Mystify (mi-stifoi), Also mist-. 1814. 
[ad. F. mysti/ier, irr eg. f. mysttrr Mystery 1 
or Mystic ; sec - ky. Cf. prec. ] 1. 

To bewilder ; to play on the credulity of ; to 
hoax, humbug. 3. To wrap up or involve in 
mystery ; to make mystical ; to interpret 
mystically 1839. 3. To involve in obscurity ; 

to obscure the meaning or character of 1827. 

x. Puebla was to choose his words — to hint at dark 
intrigues — to m. the council 1S73. X The fabulous 
age, in which vulgar fact becomes mystified, and 
tinted up with delectable firtion W, Irving. 3. We 
abhor those who m. it [«:. the Gospel] SruKG&ON. 

Myth (mij>). Also fmythe. 1830. [ad. 
mod.L. MYTIIUS. (C {.V. my the.) Still occas. 
pron. (niaili).] 1. A purely fictitious narrative 
usually involving supernatural person*;, actions, 
or events, and embodying some popular idea 
concerning natural or historical phenomena. 
Often used vaguely to include any narrative 
having fictitious elements. 9 . A fictitious or 
imaginary person jor object 1849.^ 
x. It is chronicled in an old Armenian m. that the 
wise men of the East were none other than (ho three 
sons of Noe *89;. x Parliamentary control was am. 

1 838. 

Mythic, -al (mrj)ik, -fil), a. 1669. [ad. or 
f. late L. mythicus , a. Gr. pvOucus, f. puOos 
Myth ; see -ic, -ical.] x. Of the nature of, 
consisting of, or based on a myth or myths, 
b. transf. Having no foundation in fact 1870. 
9. Existing only in myth 1678. 3. Of writers, 

their methods : Dealing with or involving the 
use of myths 1874. 

1. A tradition, peihaps true, perhaps mythical, grew 
up, of Homer’s blindness Gladstone. To reject the 
Gospels themselves ns mythic i88x, b. Herinfluence 
is mythical Disrafli. 3. The grave Thucydides, 
least mythical of historians 1888. 

Hence Mythically adv. in a mythical man- 
ner ; by means of myths 1847, Mythicism, 
the principle of attributing a mythical character 
to narratives of supernatural events 184a 
Mythicistf an exponent of mythicism or 
mythical theories 1871. Mythicize v. trans. 
to turn into myth ; to interpret mythically I840. 
Mythico-, comb. f. Gr. pv 0 uc 6 t Mythic, 
with sense ‘ mythical and — \ 


Mythism (mi-Juz’m). 1848. [f. Myth sb. 
+ -ism. J =- Mythicism. So My*thi«t 1840. 
Mythize v . 1851. 

Mytho- (moi-jx?} mi')*, mijyr, maijp), 
comb. f. Gr. pvbos Myth. Mythogcneais, 
the production of myths. Mytho* gony [Gr. 
- yovia creation], the study of the origin of 
myths. Mytho'grapher, a writer or narrator 
of myths. Mytho'graphy, representation or 
expression of myths. Mythopceic, -poe'tic, 
[Gr, woitiv to make] adjs. myth-making or re- 
lating to the making of myths. Mythopo’em, 
a mythical poem ; Mythopo-etry, mytho- 
logical poetry ; so Mythopo*et 
Mythologer (mi^'lodgai). 1610. [f. L. 

mythologus , a. Gr. ; see Mytho- and -loger.] 
A mythologist. So Mytholo-gjan [rare) 1613. 
Mythologlc, -ical (mi^lp'dgik, -SI), a. 
1614. [ad. or f. late L. mythologtcus , a. Gr., f. 
pvtioKoyta Mythology ; see -ic, -ical.] Of 
or belonging to mythology or myths ; mythical. 
Hence Mytholo’gically adv. 

Mythologist (mij^dodgist). 1631. [f. L. 
mythologus, a. Gr. ; see -log UE and -ist.J 1. 
A writer of myths 1642. 9 . One versed in 

nivths or mythology. 

Mythologize (mijfrlod^oiz), v. 1603. [ad. 
F. mythologiser ; see next and -IZE.] ti. trans. 
To interpret (a story, fable) with regard to iis 
mythological features -1727. 9 . intr. To re- 

late a myth or myths; to construct a mytho- 
logy 1609. b. trans. To relate (something 
fictitious) [rare) 1851. 3. To repiesent or 

express mythologically [rare) 1678. 4. To 

make mythical ; to convert into myth 01 mytho- 
logy 1847. 

x. This Parable was immediately mythologised. 
r I he Whale was interpreted to be Hobbes’s Lez ialhan 
Swift. Hence Mytho*logizer (rare). 

Mythology (mi^-lod^i). late ME. [a. F. 
mytho logie or ad. late L. mytho logia ; see 
Mytho- and -i.ogv.] ti. The exposition of 
myths -1656. tb. Symbolical meaning (of a 
fable, etc.) -1734. a. A mythical story [/ate). 
f Formerly : A parable, allegory. 1603. b. 
gen , without article 1646. 3. A body of myths, 

csp. that belonging to the religious literature 
or tradition of a country or people 1781. 4. 

That department of knowledge which deals 
with myths 1836. 

x. b. Those [sc. li’hig and Tory) were the Appella- 
tives; but the M. was Seditious and Loyal Norih. 
a. b. The Heathen Religion is mostly couched under 
M. Swim. 3. The M,..of the Iliad 1830. 4. The 

science of comparative in. 1864 

|| Mythus (mai*jws). 1835. Also in form 
mythos (1753). [mod.L., *■ late L. mythos, 
a. Gr. pubos . j - MYTH X. 

|| Mytilus 1817. [L.l A genus of 

bivalves, now comprising the marine mussels. 
Hence Mydiloid a. mussel-like ; belonging to 
the family Myillidx ; sb. a member of Hus 
family ; a mussel 1847. 

Myxinold (mi desmoid), <7. (sb.) 1846. [f. 
mod.L. Myxine (£ Gr. slime) + -OIP.] 

Pertaining to (a fish of) the family Myxinidx 
(typical genus Myxine) of cyclosiomous fishes. 
Myxo- (mi’ksa), bef. a vowel myz-, comb, 
f. Gr. pv£a slime, mucus: as in [| Myxcedema, 
a disease characterized by swelling due to in- 
filtration of gelatinous fluid into the tissues; 
hence Myxoede'xnatous, -oBdemic adjs. ||My • 
xomyce'tes sb. pi., the slime-moulds or slime- 
fungi; hence Myxomyce'tous a. Myxopod 
[Gr. iro8-, nous foot], a protozoan possessing 
pseudopodia. 

|| Myxoma (miks^'ma). /’/.myxomata. 
1870. [mod.L., f. Gr. pfya mucus, after sar- 
coma j\ Path. A tumour consisting of mucous 
or gelatinous tissue. Iicuce Myxo’matous a. 
Myzont (msi zpnt), a. and sb. 188a. [nd. 
Gr. pvfavT-, pres. ppl. stem of pvfav to suck. ] 
Zool , — Marsipobkanch, Marsii*obranchi- 
ate a. and sb. 

||Myzostoma (maizp*stJm&). Also angli- 
cised myzostome. 2876. [mod. L,, f. Gr. pi (sir 
to suck 4- erropa mouth.] Zool. One of an 
order of small parasitic worms, having disk-like 
bodies provided with suckers. Hence Myxo- 
sto'matoua* Myso'stomona adjs . 
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N (en), the fourteenth letter of the modem, 
and thirteenth of the ancient Roman alphabet, 
represents historically, and is in form derived 
lrom, the Greek nu and the Semitic nun. It 
usually denotes a voiced nasal consonant with 
front closure (the point of the tongue touching 
the teeth or the foie part of the palate). The 
sound is in certain positions a sonant or vowel, 
here denoted by (*»), as in bidden (hi'd'n). It 
is silent only in a few cases at the end of syll- 
ables after / and tn, as kiln, dumn t hymn, 
column, etc. 

Before (g) and (k), n may also represent a 
nasal with back tongue-closure, here denoted 
by (q), as in finger (frqgoj), think (pirjk). 
When not followed by these sounds this back- 
nasal is expressed by the digraph ng as in hang 
(hast]), etc. 

In ME, the n of the indef. article an is often 
transferred to a following word beginning with 
a vowel, as in newt , nickname. A similar 
transference takes place with the w of min,myn 
rriy, and pin, thyn thy: see Nain, Naunt, etc. 

I. s. The letter used to represent the sound OF. 

b. In Printing used as a unit of measurement (often 
en; cf Em) j also n. -quadrat 1684. a. Used to inch- 
cate that the name of a person is to be insetted by 
thi* speaker or reader OE. 3. Used to denote one 
of a series of things, a point in a diagram, etc. 1677. 
4. I11 Math, used to indicate an indefinite number. 
To the n th (fienver), to any required power; hence 
fir- to any extent ifj-.a. 5. n.dtclnsion , the ‘weak’ 
declension of Tent, nouns and adjs., in which the 
stein ends in n y so n-ster/ij natural 1843. 6. N-r ays 

(orig. n-rays), N x -rays (ong. H\-rays), forms of radia- 
tion having opposite effects; named from the initial 
letter of Nancy, at which University the N-rays were 
discovered 1003. 

II. Abbrevs. a. Miscellaneous. N.= various proper 
names, as Nicholas, Naomi, etc. ; N (CV/rw.) — nitro- 
gen ; n. {Gram.) ^ non 11, neuter, nominative; n b. 
no ball n.d. = no date; NF. - Norman French; 
N.O — Natural Order; n p. — (/r) new paragraph ; 
(b) no place: N.S. (/»’<* nking) = n^t sufficient, b. N. 
= North; in points of the compass and London 

«ial districts, as N F„ NE. -- North-east, etc.; 

.B = North Biitain (Scotland), North British; 
N.(\ — North Carolina. C. N. = New, os in N.B. 
=■ New Brunswick ; N.E.D. — (A) New Lncli'h 
Dictionary (on Historical Principled; N.J. New 
Jeisey; N.S. = New Style; N.T. — NcwTestanirnt. 
d. N. *= National, as in N S.P.C.A. =• National 
Sonny for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; 
N.U.K. = National Union of Railwaymen; N.U.T. 
*= National Union of Teachers. See also N.B. 

n-, in OE. and ME., the negative particle 
ve m combination with a word beginning with 
a vowel, h , or tv, as nam, am not, nis, is 
not. etc. 

tNa, adv . I and eon;. [OE. nd = ne Ne + d 
ever, A adv.] Not ; nor -1786. 

Na (nil), adn.'L St. and n. dial. ME. f repr. 
OE. nd (see prec.), andcorresp. to the midland 
and southern No.] No, in answer to a 
question, to express dissent, etc. 

Na (nft\ adv . 3 Sc. and n. dial. 1714. [En- 
clitic form of No adv. ‘not’, often affixed. 1 
Not. Used chiefly with auxiliary verbs, as 
eanna , dinna (*■ don't), hasna, etc. 

Naam (nam). [OE. rtaam , mini, a. ON. 
ndm, related to niman to take, Nim.] Hid. 
Law. The act of taking another's goods by 
way of distraint ; the goods thus taken. 

Nab (n8eb% sb. 1 Chiefly if. and Sc. late ME. 
[a, ON. nabbr and nabbi projecting peak or 
knoll,] i. A jutting out part of a hill or rock ; a 
I>eak or promontory ; a summit. 9. A projec- 
tion or spur on the bolt of a lock 1677. 
fNab, sb . a Obs. Cant. 1673. [perh. a use of 
prec. Cf. the later Nob.] A hat -1754. 

Nab (nwb)» v. slang, or colloq . 1686. [Cf. 
Nap t/.*J 1. trans. To catch and take into 

custody; to apprehend, arrest, a. To snatch 
or seize (a thing) ; to steal 1814. 

Nabal (nii-b&l). 1604. [See 1 Sam. x * v - 
3 ff. ] A churlish or miserly person. 

Nabob (n/t bpb). 161a. [ad. Urdil nawwdb 
deputy governor; see Nawab.] z. Title of 
certain Mohammedan officials, who acted as 
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transf. A person of great wealth ; spec, one who 
has returned from India with a large fortune 

a. dawdling, like a bilious old n. at a watering 
place Macaui ay. Hence Na'bobess, a female n. 
1767. Na'bobship, the office or rank of a n. 5 a 
district governed by a n. 1753. 

Nabs (mebz). 1790. [Obscure ; cf. Nibs, 
and x6th c. my nobs =- my darling.] His nabs, 
lie : my nabs, my friend ; myself. 

|| Nacelle (n&se 1). 1909. [F. : — late L. navi- 
cella, dim. of navis ship.] The framework of 
an aeroplane or dirigible containing the engine, 

| controlling gear, and propellers. 
tNache. ME. (nage); 1523 (nache). [a. 
OF. nache pop.L. *nctua, f. natis buttock. 
Cf. Aitch-bone.] The point of the rump 
in an ox or cow ; the rump. 

Nacre (n#*k;»). 1598. [a. F. nacre, prob. 
of Oriental origin.] 1. The pinna or sea-pen, 
or other shell-fish yielding mother-of-pearl, 
a. A smooth, shining, iridescent substance 
forming the inner layer in many shells ; 
motlier-of-pearl 1689. Hence Na'cred a. laced 
with, having the hues of, n. 1755. Na*creous 
a. consisting of n. ; resembling n. in substance 
or in hues 1819. 

iNad^de, had not; see Ne and Have v. 
-T 180. 

Nadder, Naddre, etc., obs. ff. Adder. 

Nadir (nr 'daj). lute ME. [ad. (ult.) Arab. 
nadir opposite to, o\er against (also as sb.). 
In sense 2 usedellipt. for midi r a t-samt 4 oppo- 
site to the zenith'.] Adron. *f 1. A |>oint in 
the heavens diametrically opposite to some 
other point, csp. to the sun. Const, of and to. 
-1738. a. T he point ol the heavens diametri- 
cally opposite to the zenith ; the point directly 
under the observer 1495. 3. transf. 'The lowest 

point [of any thing) ; the place or time of greatest 
depression or degradation 1793. 

3. The seventh century is the nadir of the human 
mind in Euiope Hallam. Na’diral a. rare 18^1. 

Nae(-),Sc. var. ofNA(-) = No(-). 

II Neevus (nrvfJs'). PI. naevi (nrvai). 1835. 
Also (17th c.) anglicized naive. [1,.] Path. A 
hypettropliied state of the blood-vessels of the 
skin, forming spots or elevations of a red 01 
puiplish colour, usu. congenital; a mole. 
Hence Nae’void a. of the nature of a n. 

Nag (nceg), sb. 1 late ME, (?) A small rid- 
ing horse or pony. tb. transf. as a term of 
abuse -1606. 

Nag (nacg), sb. 2 1894. [f. next.] The act of 
nagging. 

Nag (nreg), v. 1828. [Orig. a dial, word, 
and prob. of Scand. origin.] 1. To be pei- 
sistently worrying or irritating by continued 
fault-finding, scolding, or urging. a. tians. 
To assail or annoy (a person) in this manner. 
1840. Also nagnag. 

1. It *s no good iny mother nagging at me Troi loi*k. 
a. Is it pleasant. .to have your wife nagnagging >uu 
l>ecanse she has not been invited.. If Thackeray. 
Ilrnce Na'gglug vbl . sb. and ///. a. 

|| Nagari (iia'g&r»). 1776. = Dkvanagari. 
Naggy (nce-gi), a. 1697 (knaggie). [f. 
Nag v. + -y *.] Given to nagging. 

Nagor (n^gpi). 1780. [Arbitrary altera- 
tion by Duffon of nangucr. a species of antelope 
(omierly recognised.] 'The Senegal antelope, 
Cervicapra re dune a. 

Nagualism (nsrgw&liz’m, nae*w&l-). 1883. 

{ f. QuichA naual wizard + -ISM.] A system 
of superstition practiced by a secret sect for- 
merly existing in Central America. 

Naiad (nDi-i^l, n^’red). x6ro. [ad. L. 
Katas, Naiad-, Gr. Noias, NaiaS-, related 
to o&av to flow', vdyca running w'ater.] Myth. 
One of a number of beautiful young nymphs 
imagined as living in, and being the tutelary 
spirits of, rivers and springs ; a river nymph. 
Also Naid (nr 1, id) |L. A r ais, Gr. Nafs] -1717* 

You Nimphs cald Nayades of y 9 windring brooks 
Shaks. Also Naiades inai-udrz,n< , '*5dfz),j5.//. ME. 
The flowry-kirtl’d Naiades Milt. 

Nalant (n^&nt), a. 1569. [a. AF. * naiant 
t* OF. noiant , pr. pple. of noier #— L, natare 
to swim.] Her. Swimming. 

IlNaib (na*ib, n/**ib). 1689, [Arab. nd*ib 
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deputy ; ct Nawab.] A deputy governor ; a 
deputy. 

|| Naif (naff), a. Now rare. 1598. [F. L. 
nativum ; see Naive.] « NaKve. 

|| Naik (n&’ik, n/i’ik). 1588. [Urdu naik , 
Hindi nayak : — Skr. nay aka leader.J 1. An 
Indian title of authority ; a governor. 9. A 
military officer ; in later use, a corporal of 
native infantry 1787. 

Nail (n^'I), sb. [OE. ttir«(e)/, from a root 
*nag- obscurely represented in L. unguis , Gr. 
Svvf, vwx°*> etc 0 I- x. A hard, oval-shaped, 
protective covering of modified epidermis, 
formed upon the upper tip of the fingers and 
toes in Man and the Qundrumana, and 
answering to the claws and hoofs of other 
animals and birds, b. A similar growth on the 
toes ofbeasts and birds ; a claw or talon OE. 9. 
Anything resembling a nail in shape or colour ; 
esp, a nail-like excrescence, situated on the 
upper mandible of certain soft-billed birds, late 
ME. 

s. A scoldyng woman, whose weapon is onely her 
tounguc and her naylcs Hall. 

Phrases. A n. or nails breadth (cf. L. tranxversum 
unguent), the smallest amount. ‘1 o bite, biotv, pare 
one's nails. Prom the tender m. (tr. L. de tenero 
ungui, Hor. Odes in. vi. 34), from early youth. ’Jo 
the or a n. (tr. L. ad unguent , Hor. Sat. 1. v. 32), to 
a nicety, to perfection. Tooth and n. : see Tooth. 

n. A small spike or piece of metal (gen. with 
a point and a broadened head, so as to be 
easily driven in by a hammer), used to fix one 
thing firmly *.0 another, or as a peg, or occas. 
as an ornament ; rarely, a wooden peg (cf. 
tree-n.) OE. 

As a nay lv, the mno knockes it hath the more imre 
it is fixed 1526. Jig. The countless nails that rivrt 
the chains of habit Lamb. Provb. One n. drives out 
another. The nails of the Cross., were converted by 
the emperor into a helmet I.ecky. 

Phrases. To kit the (right) n. on the head , to hit 
the mark, to say or do exactly the right thing. To 
dr we the n. home, to push a matter to a conclusion. 
A n. in one's (its) coffin, something that contributes to 
the end of the person or thing referred to. On the n. 
(cf. SurFKNAci LUM). on the spot, at once. Chiefly of 
making money payments. Hurd as nails, in perfect 
condition. Right as nails, quite right. 

III. I. sr- Clove sbfi ; falso, a measure of 
land. Now' only south, dial, late ME. a. A 
measure of length for cloth ; af inches, or the 
sixteenth part of a yard 146*;. 

attrib. and Comb., as n.-brush, . scissors , etc. ; H. 
rod, a strip or rod of iron lrom which nails are cut. 
HeiiLe Narlle&s a. destitute of nails. 

Nail tn£il),zf. [OE .turglf)an, 1*. *nagl- Nah. 
iA] I. x. tians. T o fix or fasten (a person or 
thing) w ith nails on or to something else. a. 
a. 'To pieice or drive through wiih a nail or 
nails. Now rare or Obs. b. 'To fix or fasten w ith 
nails. Also with about, in, together , etc. ME. 
c* To stud with (or as with) nails; to mark by 
driving in a nail (iarc) late ME. *f*d. Mil. To 
spike (a cannon) -1781. 3. Nail up ; a. To 

close up firmly by fixing with nails 153a b. 
To affix at some height by means of nails ; to 
fasten with nails to a wall, etc. 1630. +c. 

Mil. 2d. -1781. 4. Nail down, to fix down 
w ith nails ; to fix down the hd of (a box) in 
this way 1669. 

x. He was nailed to the tre MR. The royal 
anathema was nailed on the Episcopal gate at Lon- 
don DTsrakli. He called to his coachman . to wait 
as if nailed to the spot Mkrkoiih. Phr. To n. one's 
colours to the mast, to adopt an unyielding attitude. 
To n. to the counter, to expose as false or spurious 
(as shopkeepers deal with had coin). To n. to the 
barndoor, to exhibit after the manner of dead vermin, 
t. b. He is now deed, and nayled in his chest 
Chauckr. C. Those Stars which n. Heav’ns pave- 
ment 1648. 

II. 1. To fix, make fast, as by means of 
nails ; to secure. Now rare or Ots. late ME. 
a. 'To fix (a person or thing) firmly to some- 
thing; e. g. to or on the ground, etc., with a 
w eapon 1590. b. To fix. or keep (one) fixed, 
to or in a certain place, position or occupation 
1611. c. To fix or fasten (the eyes, mind, etc.) 
to or on the object of one’s attention 1591. 3. 
To fix or pin one doum to something 1615. 4. 
slang . a. To secure ; to succeed in catching or 
getting hold of (a person or thing) ; to steal 
1760, b* To catch (one) in some fix 1766. 

a. To. whose Fingers their Money is as it were glued 
and nailed 1691. b. Those Whose headaches n. them 
to a noonday bed Cowpbr. c. I cannot n. my 
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Blind to one subject of contemplation Scott. 4. 

| He] insisted on nailing me for dinner before he 
would leave me Thackkray. Hence Nai'ler, a nail* 
maker; one who drives in nails 1440; slang, a mar* 
vellously good spec imen ; a very skilful hand at 
something 1818. Nai'ling ppL a, fixing like a nail ; 
slang* excellent, splendid 1883* 

Nailery (nti'Uri). 1798. [f. Nailer: see 
-ery.] A place or workshop where nails are 
made. 

Nail-head. 1683. [f. Nail sb. + Head 
sb. J I. 1. J z. The head df a nail. a. An orna- 
ment shaped like the head of a nail 1836. b. 
ait rib . , with moulding, ornament, pattern 1845. 

a. The n. being an ornament easily cut, was muen 
used in almost all periods of Norman work Parker. 
So Nai*l* headed a. 1801. 

Nain (nfn), a . Sc. ME. [See Own a.] 
(One's) own. Hence NainseT, -sell, (one’s) 
own self ; her nainseV , a phr. supposed to be 
used by Highlanders in place of the 1st pers. 
pron. 

|| Nainsook (n^’nsuk). 1804. [Urdu (Hindi) 
nainsukh, f, nain eye 4 - sukh pleasure.] A 
cotton fabric, a kind of muslin or jaconet* of 
Indian origin. 

U Na'is (n^i*is). PI. naides (nfl-idfe). 1697. 
[L. Nat's, Gr. Naif.] 1. Afythol. = Naiad. 
s. 7.ool . A small fresh-water worm allied to the 
earthworm 1835. 

Naissant (n<r»*s&nO, a. 157a. [n, F. nais- 
sant, pr. pplc. of naitre : — Horn. *nascere for 
L. nasci to be born ; cf. Nascent.] z. Her , 
Of animals : Issuing from the middle of the 
less or other ordinary, s. That is in the act of 
springing up, coming into existence, or being 
produced (rare) 1885. 

; Naive (najrv, navv, nr Tv), a. Also naive. 
1654. IF** fern. of Naif : — L. nativum Na- 
tive a. J Characterized by unsophisticated or 
unconventional si mplicity or artlessness. Hence 
Nai'vely adv. 1705. 

Nalvetd (nazvte, n^/ vti). 1673. Also na- 
ivety (1708). f F. ; see prec. and -TY.] The con- 
dition or quality of being naive ; a naive re- 
mark, etc. 

He hod a sort of a. and openness of demeanour 
Scott. 

||Naja n/i-y 5 ). 1753. [mod.L., f. 

Hindi nag snake.] A genus of highly venom- 
ous snakes, comprising the species N. trifu- 
dians of India and N. haje of Africa; the 
Indian or African cobra; a snake of either of 
these species. 

Naked (n/1-ked), a. and sb. [OE. nacod \ f. 
Stem *naq- 9 — *nog* p -, which appears in Sicr. 
n a grids, I,, nudus, etc.} A .adj. 1 . 1. Unclothed ; 
stripped to the skin. b. Of a horse or ass : 
Unsaddled, bare-backed OE. a. Of parts of 
die body : Not covered by clothing; bare, ex- 
posed ME. 3. Destitute of clothing (implying 
wretchedness). Also occas. of animals: Stripped 
of the usual warm covering. OE. b. Bare of 
means (rare) 1625. +4. Without weapons (or 
armour) ; unarmed -1787. b. Defenceless, un- 
protected ; open to assault or injury 1560. 

1. To bed he goes; and Jcmy euer used to lye n., 
as is the use of a number 1608. b. A n. man on a n. 
horse is a fine spectacle Darwin. a. There ia my 
Dagger, And beere my n. Breast Shaks. transf. 
He.. Had gazed on Nature's n. loveliness Shelley. 
Phr. N. bed, orig. a bed in which the occupant slept 
entirely n. 1 later used with ref. to the removal of the 
ordinary wearing apparel. Now arch. . 3. Poore 
ft. wretches .. That bide the pelting of this pittiiesse 
Morrae Shaks- 4. b. Left n. to infinite temptations 
*688, 

IL x. Of a sword, etc. : Not covered by a 
sheath OE. a. Free from concealment or re- 
serve ; straightforward. Now rare . ME. 3. 
Uncovered, stripped of all disguise or conceal- 
ment. late ME. b. Plain, obvious, clear 1589. 

1. In her right hand an. poniard 1634. a. By this 
». confession of my life 1653. The n. truth , the plain 
truth, without concealment or addition, ft Nakid is 
belle beforn hym Wyclm Job xxvi. 6. b. Chamber, 
layne laid his plan, In all in n. absurdity, before 
the Commons Macaulay. 

m. fz. Bare, destitute, or devoid of some- 
thing ; unoccupied, blank -1823. a. Of physi- 
cal objects or features : Lacking some natural 
or ordinary covering, as vegetation, foliage 
2549. 3. Lacking the usual furniture or orna- 

ment, late ME. 4. Unprotected, exposed 1607. 
5. Bot, a* Of parts of a plant : Having no 
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covering, leaves, hairs, etc. 1578. <5. Z,ool. 

Destitute of hair or scales ; not defended by a 
shell 1769. 

s. The maritioe Townes, .being left halfe n. of 
defence 163a. a. Sea-beaten rucks and n. shores 
Cow pun. Let birds be silent on the n. spray Spenser. 
Huge precipices of n. stone Macaulay. Phr. N. 
/allow, a bare fallow, one on which no crop at all is 
grown, transf. Wild swans struggling with the n. 
Morin Shkllky. 3. Some forlornc and n. Hermitage 
Shaks. N. flooring, the timbers which support ihe 
flooring boards. 4. 1 always felt it ort the n. nerve 
Burkk. N. light, one not plaaed within a case. A. 
jire, one not closed in any contrivance. 

IV. z. Left without any addition ; not over- 
laid with remarks or comments OE. b. Not 
otherwise supported or confirmed; (chiefly in 
legal use) not supported by proof or evidence, 
late Mb], a. N. eye, the eye unassisted by any 
aid to vision. So n. sight. 1664. 

s. He chooses to suppose., a n. possibility Burks. 
The n. facts Blackstonk. b. A n. and bare promise 
of affinnee 1555* For the evidence of these designs, 
Mr. Hastings presents his own n. assertion 1817. j 
B. sb. tz. Art. The n . : the nude 1735-1815. 
b. The face or plain surface (of a wail, etc.) 
Z726. fa. Art . A nude figure 1623-1675. 
Hence Na a ked«ly adv. , -nese. 

Naker (n^i’koj). Current in 14th c. ; now 
Hist . ME. fa. OF. nacre , ad. (ult.) Arab., 
Pers. naqdra(k.] A kettle-drum. 

I’yprs, trompes, nakers, and clariounes Chaucer. 

fNale, in phr. at (the) or atte naU ^ « at the 
ale) : see Ale 2. 

fNam, am not : see Ne, Be v. OE. -1576. 
Naxnaycush (nae*mek»f). 1785. [Amer. 
Indian.] The great lake trout (Cristivomer 
namaycush ) of N. America. 

Namby-pamby (n£e*mbiipa?*mbi), a. and 
sb. 1745. [Formed fancifully on the name of 
Ambrose Philips (died Z749), who "'rote pas- 
torals ridiculed by Carey (in Namby Pamby 
1726) and Pope (Dune. iii. 319) J A. adj. z. 
Of style, actions, etc.: Weakly sentimental, in- 
sipidly pretty. a. Of persons : Inclined to 
affected daintiness, of a weak or trifling charac- 
ter 1774. 

a. She was a namby-pamby milk-and-water affected 
creature Thackeray. 

B. sb. 1. That which is marked by affected 
prettiness and feeble sentimentality 1764. a. 
A namby-pamby person 1885. Hence Na*mby- 
pa*mbyiam 1834. 

Name (nr'm), sb. [OE. nama , with cog- 
nates in all Indo-Eur. langs., as Skr. ndman , 
Gr. ovopa, L. nomen.'] L z. The particular 
combination of vocal sounds employed as the in- 
dividual designation of a single person, animal, 
place, or thing, a. The specific word or words 
(term) used to denote a member of a particular 
class of beings or objects OE. 

s. Peter Simple, you say your n. is? Shaks. God 
needeth not to distinguish bis Celestial! servants by 
names Hodbrs. Phr. To keep one's n. on. lake one's 
n. off, the books 0/ a college or hall : (in Oxford and 
Cambridge use) to continue to be, cease to be, an 
actual member of the college or hall. a. Now foloys 
the naamys of all mancr of hawkys 1486. Thcie is a 
Fault, which, tho' common, wants a N. Stkeie. To 
call names : see Cail v. III. 

n. In pregnant senses, chiefly of biblical 
origin, x. The name (sense z) of God or 
Christ, regarded as symbolizing the divine 
nature or power OE. a. a. The name of a 
person as implying his individual character- 
istics. late ME. b. The name (sense x) of a 
person or group of persons, as implying all the 
individuals that bear it ; those having a certain 
name ; hence, a family, clan, people, late ME. 
3. The name (sense x) of a person as men- 
tioned by others with admiration or commenda- 
tion ; hence, the fame or reputation involved 
in a well-known name ME. b. One whose 
name is well known (rare) 1611. 4. The repu- 
tation of some character or attribute ME. b. 
With a and adj. late ME. c« (Usu. in phr. to 
get or make (oneself) an.) A distinguished 
name, late ME. 3. Without article; Repute, 
fame, distinction. Now rare, late ME. 6. 
One's repute or reputation, etc. ; esp. one's 
(good) n . ME. 7. The mere appellation in 
contrast to the person or thing; reputation 
without correspondence in fact, late ME, 

1. Thee we adore Eternal N, Wesley. b. a. By 
the hand Of that black N., Edward, Mack Prince of 
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Wales Shaks. b. All the clans hostile to the n. of 
Campbell were set in motion "M a<„aulay. 3. Some 
to the fascination of a n. Surrender judgment hood- 
winked Cowper. Phr. Of no without (a) n., 
implying obscurity. b. I an become a n. ; For 
always roaming,. Much have 1 seen and known 
Tennyson. 4. b. A good N., for good and> faire 
dealing Bacon. 5. Phr. Of {great, etc.) noted, dis- 
tinguished, famous. Authors of illustrious n.. .Are 
sadly prone to quarrel Cowper. 6. 1 love you so well 
that your good n. is mine Tknnyson. 7. Christian 
in n., and infidel in heait Cowper. 

Phrases. By zzame. a. Used with verbs of naming 
or calling, or, later, simply added to the proper 
appellation of a person, as a s/y, John Jones by n. 
b* With vbs. of summoning, or mentioning, or in 
enumeration of individuals. C. With know. ns) In- 
dividually. (b) By repute only; not personally. In 
one s n., in the Si. of one. ft. In phr. expressing 
invocation of or devotion to the persons of the God- 
head. This, in the N. of Heauen, I promise thee 
Shaks. b. In adjurations, orig. solemn, but latterly 
freq. trivial ; What in the n. of fortune have they 
been doing to you Y x86t. C. Denoting that one acts 
as deputy for another; or implying that the action is 
done on account of or on behalf of some other person 
or persons. Hence, by contrast, in one's own n. 
td. Under the c haracter or designation of, as. e* 
Indicating tin* assigned ownership of a thing, as 
consols stnmitng m the n.of A. B., deceased. By 
the n. of, called or known hy, having, the n. of. 
Now coliofj. and U.S. So of the n. of. To one's zi. 
(collnq.), belonging to one. 

attrib. and Comb., as n.-grveri * bearing a name’, 
as n. card, plate, etc. ; 'named after, or giving a n. 
to, one ', as n. saint , -sire, etc. ; ZL*part, the part in 
a play from which it takes its n. 

Name (nflm), v. [OE. (re)natnian , f. 
nama Name j£,J I. 1. trans , To give a name 
or names to ; to call by some name. a. To 
call by some title or epithet OE. +b. '1 o 
allege or declaie (a person or thing) to be 
something -Z647. 3. To call (a person or 

thing) by the right name 1450. 

1. '1 hen one of them shal n. the cbilde, and dippa 
him in the water Bk. Com. Ftayer. A Son. Whuia 
she brought up and Comus nam’d Milt. s. Ya 
shalbe named the prestes of the Lorde Covehoaie 
Isa. lxi. 6 . 3. Temp. t. ii. 335. I’m sure I’ve s< ua 

that bunie face, Bui yet I canna n. ye Burns. 

IL z. To nominate, assign, or appoint (a 
person) to some office, duty, or position Ol^. 
9. To mention or specify (a person or persons, 
etc.) by name OE. b. Of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons : To indicate (a member) 
by name as guilty of disorderly conduct or dis- 
obedience to the chair 1792. c. Name I Used 
in parliamentary practice, etc., to demand that 
a member be * named ’, or that the name of 
some person alluded to by a speaker shall l>e 
given Z817. 3. To mention, speak of, or 

specify (a thing) by its name or usual designa- 
tion. late ME. b. To make znention of, to 
speak about (a fact, etc.) ; to cite as an in- 
stance ; to give particulars of 1542. 4. With 

cogn. obj late ME. 5. To mention or sjiecify 
as something desired or decided upon ; to 
appoint or fir (a Rum, time, etc.) 1593. 
z. Such persons, as alia! be named to be iusticcs of 

K ece 1542. a. Now n. the rest of the Players Shaks. 

>r. 7 o n. on (or in) the same day or in the same 
breath (with), to bring into companion or connexion. 
Only in neg. and incerrog. sentences. C. Loud cries 
of hear, hear, name, name, order Pari. Deb. §70. 1817. 
3. N. not Keligion, for thou lou'st the Flesh Shaks. 
D. The measures we have named were only part of 
Henry's legislation Grkkn. He names the price for 
ev’ry office paid Porn. 4. When tongues speak 
sweetly, then they tl her name Shaks. 5. Phr. To 
n. the day , of a woman, to fix her wedding day 1748. 

Nameable (n/i m&b’H, a. 1840. [f. prec. 
4 - -able.] That admits of being named. 
Na'ine-child. 1845. [f. Name sb. 4 

Child.] One called after, or named out of 
regard for, another. 

Name-day Also name f a-day. 

1721. [L Name sb. + DayjJ.] x.The day of 
the saint whose nnme one bears. (Used chiefly 
with ref. to continental sovereigns.) a. London 
Stock Bxch . The day before the account-day. on 
which the buyers of shares or stock pass to the 
sellers tickets setting forth the names into which 
they are to be transferred 1902. 

Nameless (nJhml*s), a. ME. [f. Name id. 
4* -Less. Senses 5-8 are chiefly poet, or rket.] 
i. Not possessed of a (distinguished) name; 
unknown by name ; obscure. Inglorious, b. 
Not mentioned by name 153s* •• Left un- 

named in order to avoid giving offence, or the 
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like, late ME. if. Of a book, letter, etc. : 
Anonymous -i8aa. 4. Of a person : Anony- 
mous, unknown imx. 5. Bearing no legitimate 
name 1593. b» Having no name 16^8. 0 . Of 
tombs, etc. t Bearing no name or inscription 
1655. 7. Inexpressible, indefinable 1591. 8. 

Unutterable; horrible, abominable 16x1. 

u To be nameletaa in worthy deeds exceeds an 
Infameus history Sia T. Bbownx. b. N. in dark 
oblivion let them dwell Milt. a. On the authority 
of one who shall be n. Jowstt. 4. A certain n. 
Socinian was the Author of them Stillingfu 5. 
Blur’d with namelease bastardie Shako, b. Has for 
the greatest part namelesse and numberlesse 1638. 
7. A n sense of fear Shelley. 8. A flood of n. 
sensualities Liooon. Hence Na*meleea-ly adv., 
-txeea 1847. 

Namely (n/i mli) , adv. ME. [LName sb. + 
-LT *, after OF. nommeement or L,. nominating 
ti. Particularly -1700. a. To wit ; that is to 
say ; videlicet 1450. ■fb. With as. For example 

s. ffeturning thanks . .for many blessings and favors 
..And, n., for the enjoyment of the Gospel 1700. a. 
That thou hast not prayed for, haua I geuen the also, 
n., ryches, and honoure Covekdalk x Kings iii. 13. 
b. Almost all things, as namelio butter, cheese, 
fagots 1583. 

Namer (n/i*moi). 1607. [f. Name v. 4 

-er l .] One who, or that which, gives a name 
or names. 

Namesake (nfi-inRAk). 1646. [Prob. orig. 
in phr. for the name's sake.] A person or thing 
having the same name as another. 
Nammo(re, Na-mo(re, obs. ft. No mo, 

NO MORE. 

Nandu (nse'nds#). Also -dou. 1835. [ad. 
Brazilian nkandit.] A variety of ostrich (Rhea 
Americana) peculiar to S. America. 

Nankeen fnsenkPn), sb. (and a.) Also 
•kin. 1755. If. Nankin or Nanking, * south- 
ern capital'. In the province of Kiangsu in 
China.] x. A kind of cotton cloth, orig. made 
at Nanking from a yellow variety of cotton, but 
now fiom ordinary cotton dyed yellow. b. 
With pi. A kind of this cloth 1781. a. attrib . 
or adj. Made of nankeen 1774. b. pi. Trousers 
made of nankeen 1806. 3* A yellow or pale 

buff ; the colour of nankeen. Also attrib. 1775. 
4. A kind of Chinese porcelain 1781. 

*. N. cotton., the variety of cotton from which nan- 
keen cloth was originally made. 3. R. bird, cr-anc, 
or nij>«t-hawh, n. hawk : names of Australian birds. 

Nanny. 191a. [As next.] Child s name lor 


a nurse. 

Nanny-goat (narnlig^O. 1788. [11 fern, 
name Nanny — Arm ; cf. Billy-goat.] A 
she-goat (colloq.). Also ellipt. Nanny. 

Nantz (naents), sb. (ana a.) Now arch. 
I684. [ From Nantes in France, where made. ] 

(Often right N.) Brandy. 

I) Naos (nrps). 1775. [Or.] A temple; the 
inner cell or sanctuary of a temple. 

Nap (nsep), sbA ME. [f. Nap vX) A short 
Hght sleep, esp. during the day. Phr. To take a n. 

Nap (nsep), sb.* late ME. [a. MDu. or 
MLG. noppe, sb. related to nopfen Nap v. % ] 
x. orig. The rough layer of projecting threads 
or fibres on the surface of a textile fabric, re- 
quiring to be smoothed by shearing; in later 
use, the surface given to cloth by artificial 
raising of the short fibres, with subsequent 
cutting and smoothing; the pile. b. With pi. 
A cloth having a nap on it 1771. a. transf. A 
surface resembling the nap of cloth 1591. 3. 

The smooth and glossy surface of a beaver, 
felt, or silk hat 1797. 

\A* To dream the Common-wealth, and turne it, 
and set a new n. vpon it Skajcs. 


Nap (nsep), sb.* iBao. [Abbrev. of Napo- 
Uon.] x . — Napoleon x. a. A card game, 
in which each player receives five cards, and 
ealls the number of tricks he expects to win ; 
ene who calls five is said to go N. % and to make 
kis N. if he wins them all 1879. b. To go a., to 
stake all one can, to speculate heavily 1884, 
Nop (pep), v.i [OE. hnappum, app. re- 
lated to OHG. (h)nafixam * dormitare J Mr. 
To sleep lightly tor a brief time. „ , , v 
Pka Toimktm cmUk (***> napping, to find (one) 
asleep 1 ala a fig. to take unawares or off ones gun. 

Nap (asep)*v.* 1488* [*• MDu, or MLG, 
tseppen, of uaeertain origin.] Irons. To 
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trim (cloth) by shearing the nap -158a. a. To 
furnish with a nap ; to raise a nap on x6oo. 

Nap, v .* Cant and slang. 1673. — Nab v. 
NapaBa (nipP*). rare. 16 ra, [a. L., ad. i 
Gr. Nowcda, fern, of vairafos, f. vbvrj a wooded 
dell.] A nymph haunting wooded delis. 

Nape (n*p). ME. [?] The back of the 
neck ; that part which contains the first cervical 
vertebra, b. esp. in phr. the n. of the neck ME. 

|| Napellus (nape'Ufs). i6a6. [med.L., f. 
napus turnip.] Bot. The common aconite ; j 
monks'-hood, wolf s-bane. 

Naperer (n^ parai). Obs. exc. Hist. 1450. | 
[f. N apery + -ER 1 .] The person having 
charge of the royal table linen. 

Napery (n#*pari). M E. [a. obs. F. no- 
perie, f. nape (nappe) : — L. mappa ; see Nap- 
kin.] x. Household linen, esp. table linen. 
+9. The charge of the royal linen ; the office ; 
ot naperer -1628. fa. The making up or manu* j 
facture of personal or household linen (rare) 
-1650. 

Naphtha (nte’fJA, nge r»))i). 157a. [a. L., 
a. Gr. vd<p$ a, perh. of Oriental origin. An- 
glicized as napta in late ME.] A name orig. 
applied to an inflammable volatile liquid (a 
constituent of asphalt and bitumen) issuing 
from the earth in certain localities ; now 
applied to most of the inflammable oils ob- 
tained by dry distillation of organic substances, 
esp. coal, shale, and petroleum. Also attrib., 
as n.-fuel, - lamp , Hence Na*phthoua a. 

Naphthalene (nas-fjialih), Also -dn(e. 
1821. [f. Naphtha +-/- + -ene ; named by 
Kidd.] Chem. A white crystalline substance, of 
peculiar smell and pungent taste, usually ob- 
tained as a product in the distillation of coal-tar. 
Also attrib. with names of colours. So Naph- 
tha-lie 1837. 

Naphthalize (nte'fj&laiz), v. 184a. [f. as 
prec. + -IZK.] trans. To mingle, saturate, or 
impregnate with naphtha. 

Naphthol (nae‘f)jpl). 1849. [f. Naphtha 
4 -OL.] Chem. One of two phenols of naph- 
thaline, distinguished as a (or alpha) and 0 
(or beta) naphthol ; the latter is employed in 
the cure of skin-diseases, etc 

Na*phthyL 1866. [f. as prec. + -yl.] 

Chem. The monatomic radical of naphthyla- 
mine. 

Naphthy- famine. Also -in. 1857. [f. as 
prec. + Amine .1 Chem. A crystalline sub- 
stance produced, by the action of ammonium 
sulphide, or acetic acid, on an alcoholic solu- 
tion of uitro-naphthaline. 

Napierian (n£pJ«*rian), a. 1816. [f. John 
Napier (see next) 4 -IAN.J Invented by Na- 
pier (see Logarithm). 

Napier's bones. 1658. Narrow slips of 
bone, ivory, wood, etc. , divided into compart- 
ments marked with certain digits, and used to 
facilitate the variations of multiplication and 
division according to a method invented by 
John Napier of Merchiston (1550-1617). Also 
occas. called Napier's rods. 

Napiform (n£ pifjwm), a. 1846. [f. 

napus turnip + -form.] Having the shape or 
appearance of a turnip ; esp. Bot. of roots. 

Napkin (nae’pkin). late ME. [app. i* F. 
nappe (see Napery) + -kin.] x. A square 
piece of linen, used at meals to wipe the 
fingers or lips, or to serve certain dishes on ; 
a serviette. b. A small towel 1687. B. A 
(pocket-)handkerchief. Now only Sc. and n. 
dial. 1530. 3. An infant’s diaper. 

a. To hide, lay up, wrap up, etc, ina fa allusion 
to Luke xix. ao. Comb, n.-ring, a ring placed on a 
tnble-napkin when rolled up to distinguish it. Hence 
tNa*pkin v. to wrap up or hide in or as fa a n. -1680, 

Naples (r&yVi). 1507. The name of a 
city in Southern Italy, used to designate vari- 
ous things in some way associated with ft. 
fx. As an epithet of venereal disease (cf. 
Neapolitan a.) -1656. a. !L yellow, a 
yellow pigment in the form of a fine powder, 
©ftpixed from a n timo ny , and orig. manufac- 
tured at Naples; also, the colour of this 1738. 
Napless (me-pfas), a. 159& [fi Nap sb* 
4 -less.] Having no nap: worn threadbare. 

The Naples Vesture of Hmailitie Smajes. 


Napoleon (nfipdh-l^h). 1814. [a. F. 

napolton, f. Christian name of certain Em- 
perors of the French, esp. Napoleon I (1769- 
x8ax).J x. A gold coin issued oy Napoleon I ( 
of the value of twenty francs. a. A make of 
long or high boot 1853. 3. — Nap sb.* 9. 

1876. Hence Napoleonic a. connected with or 
characteristic of Napoleon, 
ad v. Napoleoniet, an adherent of N. or of the 
Napoleonic dynasty ; also attrib. = Napoleonic. 
Napo'leonixe v. to govern in the style of N. 
Napoo (napfS*)* 1915 (orig. army stang% 
fad. F. s 7 n'y en a plus there’s nothing left.l 
There is or was nothing to be done ; no good! 
||Nappe (nsep). 1906. [Fr- 4 table-cloth \] 
1. The sheet of water falling over a weir, etc. 
9. Geol. A recumbent fold or anticline 1927. 
Nappy (noe’pi), a.' Now rare. 1499. [*&• 
MDu. noppigh , or MLG. noppick , f. noppe Nap 
sb.*] Having a nap ; downy, shaggy. 

Nappy (me*pi), a. 2 1529. [prob. transf. 

use of prec.] x. Of ale, etc. : Having a head, 
foaming ; heady, strong. a. Slightly exhilar- 
ated by drink 1721. Hence Na*ppy sb. ale. 
Napa (na*p«). x8aa [a. Malay.] The 
musk-deer of Java and Sumatra. 

Nar,a. Obs. exc. n. dial. [Partly OE. niarra. 
comp, of niah Nigh ; partly a. ON. nmrru j 
Nearer. Also adv. [a. ON. j, nearer, near. 
Narceine (na*jsf|ln, -ein). Also -in. 1834. 
[a. F. narcHne, t Gr. miprerj numbness; see 
-ine B .] Chem . A bitter crystalline alkaloid 
obtained from opium, sometimes used In medi- 
cine instead of morphia, var. Narceia (-/*&). 

Narciss (naj»i*s). 1586. [ad. L. Narcissus 
or a. F.] ■= Narcissus. 

Narcissism (najsi-siz'm). 1991. [f. Nar- 
cissus, name of a beautiful youth who fell in 
love with his own reflexion and pined away.] 
A morbid self-love or self-admiration. 
Narcissus (narsi s^s). PI. narcissi, -cto- 
sneea. 1548. [a. L., ad. Gr. vbptciooos, said 

to be f. vbpKJ] numbness, in ref. tothe narcotic 
effects produced by it.] Bot . A genus of the 
order Amaryllidacese, containing many species; 
a plant of this genus ; now esp. Narcissus foetb- 
evs, a bulbous plant, bearing a heavily scented 
single white flower with an undivided corona 
edged with crimson and yellow. 

Narcosis (naik^u'sis). 1693. [a. Gr. ubp- 
xotxTis, f. vapxovv to benumb.] Path. T he pro- 
duction of a narcotic state; the operation or 
effects of narcotics upon the system ; a state of 
insensibility. 

Narcotic (najkp*tik), sb. late ME. [ad. F. 
narcotiqve, or med.L. narcoticum, Gr. vapKar 
rutbv adj. neut. ; see next.] Med. A substance 
which when swallowed, inhaled, or Injected 
into the system induces drowsiness, sleep, 
stupefaction, or insensibility, according to its 
strength and the amount taken. 

Narcotic (najkp *tik), a. 1601. [ad. medX. 
narcoticus or Gr. vapjcamtebs, f. vapxovv to 
benumb, stupefy ; see Narcosis and -ic.] 1. 
Of substances, etc.s Having the effect of in- 
ducing stupor, sleep, or insensibility. b. 
transf. of persons, actions, etc.: Producing 
sleep or dullness 1751. a. Of the nature of 
narcosis x66x. 

1. b. Silly and n. lecturers t888. So N&rco*tleal 

a. soporific 1587 1 -ly adv. 1654. 

Naroo tlco-a*crid, a. and sb. 1899. [f. 
narcotico, as comb, form of t NARCOTIC a. j 
Med. (A poison) possessing both narcotic ana 
acrid properties. 

Narcotise (na*xkdtin, •tin). 1803. [t, 

Narcotic a. + -ine B , or a. F.] Chem. A 
bitter crystalline alkaloid derived txom opium, 
sometimes used In medicine. 

Narcotism (ni’jkAiz'm). 1831. [f . as prec. 
4 -ism.] x. The condition produced by nar- 
cotics ; a state of somnolence or Insensibility. 

b. The method of producing insensibility by 

narcotics X843, a, A morbid inclination to 
sleep 1843, 3. transf. The narcotic influence 

e/sometbingtafiy. So Ha-rcotfet, one addicted 
to the use of narcotics. 

Horcotfae (nfrikJtato, v. 1843. [L Na»- 
Cot-IC #•] x« tram* To drug or render far 
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sensible with a narcotic, a. transf. To dull or 
deaden 1864. Hence Narcotixa'tion. 

Nard (naid). late MK. [— OF. nardt 
(mod.F. nard), ad. L. nardus % ad. Gr. v6p6ot, 
of Oriental origin.] 1. An aromatic balsam 
used by the ancients, derived from the plant ol 
the same name (see sense 9 and cf. Spike- 
nard). a. An aromatic plant, esp. that yield- 
ing the ointment used by the ancients (sup- 
posed to be Nardostachys Jatamansi) 1591. 

s. Marie took a pound of qynement spikenard, or 
trewe nard, precious Wycuf John xiL 3. 

jfardoo (mud#*, niudw). Also -du. 1861. 
[Native Australian.] 1. The sporocarp of the 
plant Marsilea quadrifoha , vised as food by 
the Australian aborigines; the flour made 
from this. a. The plant itself, also called 
clover- fern 1864. 

|| Nardus (na\id#s). Now rare. OE. [I- ; 
see Nard.] Nard, spikenard (the ointment 
and plant). 

Nans (ne*j). Now only arch, late ME. [ad. 
L. narts (usu. in pi. nares ; see next).] A 
nostril -1603 ; spec, of a hawk i486. 

|| Nares (ne« a riz). 1693. [L. f pi. of narts 
(see prec.), related to OE. nasu nose.] Anat . 
pi. The nostrils or nasal passages. Hence 
Va*rlal a. 1870. 

Narghile, nargileh (n&Mgil*). Also -gilly. 
1839. [«= F. narghilek, ad. Pers. (or Turk.) 
nargileh, f. Pers. n&rgil cocoa-nut, of which 
the bowl was originally made.] An Oriental 
tobacco-pipe in which the smoke passes through 
water before reaching the mouth ; a Hookah. 
Narrate (nan^i't), v. [First recorded in 
1656 ; stigmatized as Sc. by S. Richardson and 
Johnson; not in gen. Engl, use before the 
19th c. ; f. L. narrat -, narrare, prob. for 
*gnararc. related to gnarus knowing, and thus 
alt. to Know v.'] trans. To relate, recount, 
give an account of. Also absol. 

In narrating interesting facts, his comments., 
often fatigue by their plenitude 1788. So Narra'tor 
j6jx. Na*rratory a. of a narrative nature 1586. 
Narra'treas, -trix 1798. 

Narration (n&r^-Jan). late ME. [a. F., 
•r ad. L. narrationem ; see prec. and -ation.] 
1. The action of relating or recounting, or the 
fact of being recounted; an instance of this. 
In early use esp. in phr. to make n. b. That 
which is narrated; a story, narrative, account, 
late ME. 9 . a. Rhct. That part of an oration 
in which the facts of the matter are stated 
2509. fb. The narrative part of a poem ; a 
narrative passage in a drama 1586-1783. 

v. [Dante] the great master of laconic n. Lowei.l. 
b. The following N. is a sufficient Testimony of the 
Tvurh of this Observation Steele. 

Narrative (nsei&tiv), sb. 1561. [f. as 

next] i. Sc. Law . That part of a deed or 
document which narrates the relevant or essen- 
tial facts, a. An account or narration ; a tale, 
recital (of facts, etc.) 1566. 3. (Without 

article.) The practice or act of narrating ; 
something to narrate 1748. 

a He shall find me ready to maintain the truth of 
my n. Junius Lett . j. To have frequent recourse to 
n. betrays great want of imagination Chestkrf. 

Narrative (nae-rfttiv), a. 1605. [ad. L. 
narrations , 1 narrat - ; see Narrate v . and 
-ive.] x. That narrates; occupied or con- 
cerned with, having the character of, narration, 
fa. Garrulous, talkative -1826. 

1. The Paradise Lost is an Epic or N. Poem 
Addison. a. Mr. John Smith (called Narrative 
Smith) x68x. Hence Na*rratively ado. 

Narrow (nse*r^ n ), a. and sb, [OE. nearu 
■ OS. naru ; etym. unkn.] A. adj. 1. Having 
little breadth or width in comparison with the 
length, b. Phonetics . Of vowels, in contrast to 
wide or open 1844. 9. Of restricted extent or 

sise. N. house, the grave. OE. b. Lying or 
pressing close OE. 3. Limited or restricted 
in range or scope or amount; of slight dimen- 
sions or extent 1593. b. Of time, brief (rare) 
x6xx. 4. Parsimonious, mean (now dial.) ; 
lacking in sympathy ; narrow-minded, illiberal 
ME. 5. Characterized by close or exact scru- 
tiny ME. b. transf. of the eyes, etc. partly 
with ret to near-sightedness 1577. 0. Involving 
or marked by close approximation to some- 
thing expressed or implied ; near, close ; (of an 


escape) barely effected 1551. 7. Comb, as n.- 

hearted, ‘leaved, ‘necked, - shouldered , - sighted , 
-souled, - spirited adjs. 

s. The streets are for the most part n. and winding 
1756, Phr. The n. way-. Strait is the gate, and n. is 
the way, which leadeth unto life Matt. vii. 14. N. 
cloth, cloth under 59 inches wide. N. front (Mil.) : 
a battalion, &c. is said to assume a n. front, when it 
goes from line into column 1809. N. goods, braid, 
ribbons, and the like. N. work, excavations 3 yards 
in width and under, b. Each ofthe vowels, .is either 
n. or wide, according as the tongue and uvula are 
tense.. or relaxed Sweet. a. The place where we 
dwell.. is to narow for vs Cover dale 3 Kings vi. 1. 
b. Life, within a n. ring Of giddy joys comprised 
Cowfeh. 3. The question is yet dnuen to a narrower 
issue Hooker. Let me rather have a n. estate sna 
wide soul 1688. 4. Archibald., was n. in his ordinary 

expenses Johnson in Boswell. 1 daily find more 
Instances of this n. Party-Humour Addison. The 
days of cold hearts and n. minds Macaulay. A n. 
oligarchy Macaulay. 5. Seeking to make a narrower 
inquiry Smollett. b. Looking into her eyes with 
his n. gaze Geo. Eliot. 6. What 's a n. squeak, a 
close shave, to such as 1 am ? i860. 

B. sb. x. A narrow place, or thing; the 
narrow part of something. Now rare. ME. 
9. sfec. Chiefly in pi. a. A narrow part of a 
strait or river, a pass or valley (chiefly U.S.) \ a 
street 1633. b. Mining. A narrow gallery 1850. 

1. fig. When it came to the n. of any question he 
would still profess himself conquered by Mr. Hooker’s 
reason 170a. 

Na-rrow, adv. Now rare. [OE. nearwc, 
f. nearu Narrow a.] +1. Closely, strictly 

-1460. ta* Carefully, keenly -1596. 3 * Nar- 

rowly, in various senses ME. 

3. Phr. To fall n ., to fall short. To go n ^ of a 
horse, to keep the legs too close together. 

Narrow (nse-r^u), v. [OE. tteanvian , f. 
nearu Narrow a.; but, later, f. the adj.] 1. 
mtr. To become narrower ; to diminish, con- 
tract. 9. trans. To make narrower ; *f-also fig. 
to constrict, constrain OE. b. To contract, 
reduce 1674. c. To drive into a narrow space, 
press closely 1814. 

x. Following up The river as it narrow'd to the 
hills Tennyson. a. She narrowed her lids slightly 
O. W. Holmes, b. He has hcie pretty well narrowed 
the field of taxation Burke. C. Tho* the gathering 
enemy n. thee Tennyson. Hence Na’rrower 
Na’rrowing vbl. sb. the action of the vb.i a nar- 
rowed place or part. 

Narrow-eyed, a. 1599. [Narrow a. 1 
and 5.] Having narrow eyes. 

Narrow gauge. 1841. A gauge of less 
than 4 ft. 8} in. (asopp. to the Broad gauge); 
formerly, the gauge of 4 ft. 8& in. 

Narrowly (nacTtmli), adv. [OE. nearu - 
lice, f. nearu Narrow a. + -lice, -ly*; but, 
later, f. the adj. J x. With close attention or 
scrutiny. 9. In a contracted or confined man- 
ner OE. +3. ta. Barely, scarcely. ME. only, 
b. Only just (escape, miss) 1560. t4. Closely 

-1707. 5. Illiberally ; strictly 1708. 

x. I watched him n. for Six and Thirty Years 1709. 

3. b. One [arrow] very n. missed my lelt eye Swift. 

Narrow-minded, a. 1695. [Narrow <z. 

4. ] Lacking in breadth of mind ; incapable of 
or not given to broad views or wide sympathy. 
Hence Narrow-mi*nded-ly adv., -neas. 

Narrowness (nse-r^n^s). 1530. [f. Nar- 
row a . Cf. OE. nearunes."} The fact or 
quality of being narrow. 

Narrow seas, late ME. [Narrow a. 1.] 
The channels separating Great Britain from the 
Continent and from Ireland. 

Sterne Falco 11 bridge commands the Narrow Seas 
Shaks. 

Nartbex (na*ij>eks). 1673. [a. Gr. vbp$rj(, 
prop, the name of a tall umbelliferous plant 
with a hollow stalk.] Archieol. A vestibule or 
portico stretching across the western end of 
some early Christian churches, divided from 
the nave by a wall, screen, or railing, and set 
apart for women, catechumens, etc. 

Narw(e, obs. ff. Narrow. 

Narwhal (nii'jhw&l). 2658. [ad. Da. or 
Sw. narhval (t hval Whale), related ob- 
scurely to ON. ndhvalr (f. nd-r corpse, with 
ref. to the colour of the skin).] A delphfnoid 
cetacean (Monodtm tnonoceros ) inhabiting the 
Arctic seas, having only two teeth, one (or 
both) of which develops into a spirally-twisted 
straight born ; the sea-unicorn. 


Nary (ne«*ri), a 1836. U.S. and dial 
[var. of Ne’er a.] Neither ; no ; not a. 
Nasal (nlt'z&l), sb. 148a [In sense x, a. 
OF. nasal, nasel ; otherwise a subst* use of 
next.] x. A nose-piece on a helmet. 9. A 
nasal letter or sound 1669. 3. Anat . A nasal 

bone 1854. 

Nasal (n£i’z&l), a. 1656. [ad. xned.L. 
* no sal is, f. nasus nose ; see -ALT] x. Of or 
pertaining to the nose ; used in connexion with 
the nose (1875). »• Of speech-sounds : Pro- 

duced, more or less, by means of the nose 
1669. b. Characterized by the presence of 
sounds so produced 1669. 

x. Phr. N. artery, bone, cartilage, etc., n. douche 
speculum, etc. a. Inn. sounds, such as m, the pas- 
sage of the nose is left open Sweet, b. Odious as a 
n. twang Heard at conventicle Cowfrr. Hence 
NasaTliy, the quality of being n. 1 an instance of 
this. N&'B&lly adv. 

Nasalize (nF»*2&Uiz), v. 1846. [f. Nasal 

a. + -ize.] a. intr. To speak through the 
nose. b. trans. To utter with a nasal sound. 
Hence Na’saliza'tion. 

Nascency (nsrsgnsi). 1689. [ad. L. 
nascentia ; see next and -ENCY.] The process 
or fact of being brought into existence ; birth. 
Nascent (nse's^nt), a. 1694. [ad. L. 
nascent-, nascens, nasci to be born.] x. In the 
act of being bom or brought forth. 9. transf 
Tn the act or condition of coming into exis- 
tence ; just beginning to form, grow, develop, 
etc. 1706. 

x. Food for the n. larvse x8i6. a Imagination., 
reigns in all n. societies of men Gray. That cartilage 
in truth is only n. or imperfect bone Palky. # Phr. 
N. state , the state of coining into existence, beginning 
to form, etc. ; Chem. the condition of an element at 
the moment of liberation from a compound. 

Naseberry (ntf-zberi). 1698. [Corruptly 
ad. Sp. or Pg. nlspera medlar (Sp. nispero 
medlar tree).] A W. Indian tree (Sapota 
Achras) which yields an edible fruit called the 
Sapodilla plum. 

Nash-gab, -gob. Sc. and n. dial. 1816. 
[f. dial, nash impertinence + Gab j£.] Im- 
pertinent talk ; a pert or gossiping person. 

Nasifarm (n^'zifpjm), a. rare. 1752. [f. 
L. nasus + -FORM.] Nose-shaped. 

Naso- (n P'zo), mod. comb, form of L. 
nasus nose, used cl in terms relating to the 
nose in conjunction with some other part, as 
n.-frontal , -lachrymal, - palatal , -pharyngeal, 
adjs. ; also n. -pharyngitis, -pharynx, etc. -fb. 
in terms denoting nasal sounds, as n.-guttural. 
Nasturtium (na&t#Mpm). Also (corruptly) 
•tian (-Jan). 1570. [a. L. # named, occ. to 

Pliny, from its pungency (' nomcn accepit a 
narium tormento ’).] 1. A genus of cruciferous 

plants having a pungent taste, including the 
Watercress (jV. officinale) ; also, a plant be- 
longing to this genus. Now only Bet. 9. A 
trailing plant of the S. American genus 7 'ro- 
pscolum , cultivated in gardens for its showy 
orange-coloured flowers ; Indian Cross. (Now 
usu. denoting the larger species Tropseolum 
majus , but at first applied to T. minus , both 
introduced from Pena.) 1704. 

Nasty (nu’sti), a, late ME. [Origin unkn.] 
x. Foul, filthy, dirty, unclean, esp. to a dis- 
gusting degree ; offensive through filth or dirt. 
Also, morally filthy, obscene 1601. 9. Offen- 
sive to smell or taste ; nauseous x£48. 3. 

Disagreeable, unpleasant 1634. b. Difficult to 
deal with, dangerous ; rather serious 1898. 4, 
Ill-natured, * disagreeable * (to another) 1895. 

x. The nastie filthinesee of the nation in generall 
Moryson. The greatest heap of n. language that 
perhaps ever was put together 1731. a. For one good 
smell by the river's aide, there be ten n, ones 
Marryax. 3. It is a cursed n. morning Fielding. 

b. This is a n. ditch we are coining to 1875. A n. blow 
on the finger 1883. 4. 1 He ’s a n. stuck-up monkey,. . * 
said Mrs. Squeers Dickens. Lest the headstrong 
William might turn n. 1874. N. little tricks 1BB8. 
absol. The cheap and n. 1884. Hence N&'etUy ado, 
Na*stlneea 161 1. 

Nasute (n*'&i«t, nisu?*t), a, 1653. [ad. L. 
nasu t us, C nasus nose.] Ti. Keen-scented, 
sagacious -1707. a. Zool. Nose-shaped 
Having a large nose or prominent nostrils x88+ 
Nateu (nA'tAl), a, late ME. [ad. L. nata- 
lis , f. nat nasci to be bom 4 alts ; see -AL.] 
+1. Presiding over nativities. Chaucer. •* 
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Of places : Native. Chiefly poet, late ME. 3. 
Of or pertaining to (one's) birth ; connected 
with one's birth 1447. 

a. He sought his n. mountain-peak* divine Shkllxy. 
3. N. hour or day, the hour or day of one's birth, 
i Natali *tial f a . 16x1. [f. L. natalitius (i. 
natalis Natal) + -al.] Belonging to or 
connected with one’s birth or birthday -1679. 
So fNatalPtioua a. 1646-1669. 

Natality (n&tse'llti). 1483. [f. Natal a . 

+ -ity. In recent use ad. t\ natality] 1. 
Birth (rare), a. Birth-rate 1888. 

Natant (n^i’t&nt), a. 1707. [ad. L. natan - 
tent, natare to swim.] Swimming, floating. 

Natation (n&tD'Jan). 154a. [ad. L. nata- 
tionem . f. natare to swim.] The action or art 
of swimming; also, tthat which swims or 
floats. Hence Nata*tlonal a ., Nat&'tionist. 
IlNatatores (n*»t&t5e*m). 1833. [L., pi. of 
natator , f. natare to swim.] Or nit h. pi. An 

order of birds adapted for swimming, including 
ducks, geese, swans and pelicans. 

Natatorial (n/itfitosTi&l), a, 1816. [f. as 
next + -Al.] 1. Of or belonging to swimming, 

b. Of organs: Adapted for swimming 1823. 
a. Characterized by swimming ; esp, in Ormtk, 
of the Natatores 1839. 

Natatory (n^tatori), a. 1799. [ad. late L. 
na la tar ins ; see Natation and -oky .1 i. Oi 
organs: Adapted for swimming or floating, 
a. Of or belonging to swimming 1836. 3. 

Characterized by swimming 1887. 

Nereus.. With liis n. daughters 1895. 
atch-bone. rare. 1613. [var. of Naciie.] 
» Aitch-bone. 

Nates (n*»*t/z), sb. pi. 1681. [a. L. nates , 
pi. of natis rump, buttock.] An at. and Med. 

1. The buttocks, haunches 1706. a. The 
anterior and larger pair of the optic lobes 
(corpora quadrigemina ) of the brain 168 1. 

Natheless, nathless (irf*}les, usuries), 
adv . (and prep.). Now only arch . [f. OE. nd 

never Tiil adv. + l&s Less adv . ] Never- 
theless. b. prep. In spite of, notwithstanding 
(rare) 1567. 

tNathemo re, adv. OIL [f. as prec. + 
Mo(ke. J Never the more -1596. 

|| Natica (mr*tik&). 1840. [mod.L., peril, f. 
med.L. natica buttock, f. L. natis ; see 
Nates.] fool. A genus of carnivorous sea- 
snails ; a snail of this genus. 

Nation (rn’ijan), sb . ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
nationem , f. nat -, nasci to be born.] I. 1. A 
distinct race or people, characterized by com- 
mon descent, language, or history, usu. organ- 
ized as a separate political state and occupying 
a definite territory. +b. People of a particular 
nation -1818. c. In mediaeval universities, a 
body of students belonging to a particular dis- 
trict, country, or group of countries; still re- 
tained in the universities of Glasgow and Aber- 
deen in connexion with the election of the Rector 
1664. fd. A country, kingdom (rare) -1668. 
fa. Without article : Nationality -1641. a. 
The n . , the whole people of a country 1602. 

1. In Switzerland four language* are spoken t yet 
the Swiss certainly make one n. Freeman. transf. 
The famous Nations of the dead Si* T. Browne. b. 
It being express in his orders not to permit any n. .. 
to come on shore and stay there D* Fot a. Though 
he were a Fleming by Nation, yet was hee not 
separated from the interest of France 1641. 

The nations : a. biblical, the heathen nations, the 
Gentiles, b. poet., the peoples of the earth collec- 
tively. Law of nations : see Law sb , 1 4* League 
of Nations : see Lbaook sb . 1 1 b. 

II. 1. fa. A family, kindred, clan -1584. b. 
A tribe of N. American Indians 1763. ta. A 
particular class, kind, or race of persons or of 
animals -1781. 

1. b. The sachems and warriors of the Six Nation* 
1775. a. All the barbarous n. of scholemen A sen am. 
The scaly Nations of the Sea profound Dryden. 

Nation (n/i'Jan). adv., a. f int. dial, and U.S. 
1785. Euphemistic abbrev. of Damnation 3. 

National (nm’fan&l), a. and sb, 1597. [ad. 
F. national ; see Nation sb. and - AL. ] A. adj. 
z. Of or belonging to a or the nation ; affecting 
or shared by the nation as a whole, b. Of 
troops: Maintained by a nation 184a. c. Of 
or belonging to the French Govemmentdunng 
the time of the first Republic 1703. a. Charac- 
teristic or distinctive of a nation 162$, 8- 


St rongly upholdingone’s own nation or country- 
men 1711. b. Devoted to the interests of the 
nation as a whole x8oi. 

1. N. corruption must be purged by n. calamities 
TIomnobkoke. a. T hat an unsavoury odour is gen* 
uiitious or u. unto the Jews Sir T. Browne. It is 
of great consequence to preserve a n. character 1778. 
3. He is intensely n. .. He believes that the Scots are 
the finest race in th© world 1871. 

Spec, collocations : n. council, debt (see the sbs.)t 
n. anthem, a hymn adopted by a people nnd used 
(esp. on public occasions) as an expression of national 
and patriotic sentiment (in the B.itish Kmniie, ‘God 
save the King *) ; N. Assembly, an assembly consist* 
ing of representatives of a nation, spec, t (a) = General 
Assembly (see Assembly) ; (/>) a synod of the Church 
in a particular nation* (c) the fir,t of the revolutionary 
.(ssemblies of France, in session 1789-01 j also applied 
at various times to the popular assembly, and now to 
the two houses, the Senate and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, when in joint session ; ( d ) the deliberative and le- 
gislative body created by the Churc h of England As- 
semblyt Powers) Act, 1919! n. bank, a bank associated 
with tile national finances ; U. S. one whose circulating 
notes aro secured by IJ.S. bonds deposited with the 
government 1 n. church, (a) a chureh consisting of a 
nation j (b) a church established by law in a particular 
nation | n. guard, an armed force existing in France 
at various times between 1789 and 1871; n. insur- 
ance, a scheme organized by the stare for the com- 
pulsory insurance of employed persons against sick- 
ness or unemployment; N. Republicans, U.S., an 
early name for the Whig party; n. school, one of 
the schools established by the National Society, 
founded in 1811 to promote the education of the pooi . 

B. sb. +1. One who supports national, not 
party, interests -1768. a. pi. (after F. natio- 
nally)*. Persons belonging to the same nation ; 
(one's) fellow-countrymen 1887. Hence Na'- 
tional-ly adv. , ness. 

Nationalism (nre-fonfiliz’m). 1844. [f. 

National a. + -ism. } 1. Devotion to one’s 

nation ; a policy of national independence, b. 
spec. The programme of the Irish Nationalist 
party 1885. a. A form of socialism, based on 
the nationalizing of all industry 1892. 
Nationalist (noe jan&list). 1715. [f. as 

prec. + -1ST.] An adherent or supporter of 
nationalism ; an advocate of national rights, 
etc. b. spec. One who advocates the claims of 
Ireland to be an independent nation 1846. 
Hence Nationalistic a. 

b. '1 ho Nationalists, in short, me to call the tune 
and the people of this country to pay the piper 1893. 

Nationality (nxJauailUt). 1691. [f. as 
prec. + -1 1 Y.] 1 . National quality or character, 

a. National feeling 177a. 3. The lact of belong- 
ing to a particular nation 1828. 4. Separate 

existence as a nation ; national independence 
or consolidation 1832. 5. A nation 1832. 

s. Ancient British n. received into itself a Roman 
n. i8,s 4 _ I have little faith in that quality in litera- 
ture which is commonly called n. Lowf.ll. s. He 
could not but we in them that n. which I should 
think no liberal minded Scotsman will deny Boswell 

Nationalize (me-Jan&laiz), v. Also -ise. 
1800. [f. National a. + -ize, or ad. F. 

nat ion a User . .] x. trans. To render national in 
character, a. To naturalize ; to admit into, or 
make part of, a nation 1809. b. intr. To be- 
come naturalized 1891. 3. To bring under the 

control of, to make the property of, the nation 
1869, 

1. He took what may be called cosmopolitan tradi- 
tions,., and nationalized them Lowell. 3. It is a 
perfectly intelligible proposition tliat all the land in 
the kingdom ought to be ‘ nationalized ' 1881. Hence 
N&'tionaJiza'tion. 

Nationalty (nse’Jan&lti). 181a. [f. Na- 
tional a. + -TY, after personalty , etc.] Na- 
tional property. 

Nationhood (n#i*Janhud). 1850. [f. Na- 
tion sb. + -hood.] The state or fact of 
being a nation. 

Native (n£*tiv), sb. 1450. [ad. med.I.. 
nativus , sb. use of L. nativus adj. (see next).] 
1. One bom in bondage ; a bom thrall. Now 
only Hist. a. Astral. One bom under a par- 
ticular planet or sign 1509. 3. One born in a 

place ; or, legally , one whose parents have their 
domicile in a place 1535. In Australia, a 
white person born in the country 1861, 4. One 
of the original or indigenous inhabitants of a 
country; now esp . one belonging to a non-Euro- 
pean or uncivilized race 1603. 5. An Animal 

or plant (tor mineral) indigenous to a lo- 
cality 1690. b. An oyster altogether or partially 


reared in British waters ; now spec, those reared 
in artificial beds 18I8. f6. //.Fellow-country- 
men -1655, 7. Native place (or country). Now 
only dial. 1604. 

a. Nebulous Stars.. being joyn'd with the Lumi- 
naries to afflict a N. with blindness 1679. 3. He 

•-peaks English like a n. Lytton. 4. Columbus, con- 
tinued to interrogate all the natives T777. > 5. b. A 

uewly-optned oyster-shop, . . with natives laid one deep 
in ciiculai marble basin*. 111 the windows Dickrms. 

Native (n^’tiv), a. laic ME. [Not gen. cur- 
rent before the 16th c. Mainly ad. L. nativus 
(f. nat-, nasci to be born + -ivus -ivrc), but 
infl. by F. natif.\ I. 1. Belonging to, or con- 
nected with, a person or thing by nature ; 
inherent, innate. b. Natural to a person or 
thing 1533. c. Natural. Now rare. 1509. 
a. Left in* a natural state ; esp. untouched by 
art ; unadorned, simple 1560. 3. That was 

the place or scene of one's birth. Also const. 
to. 1500. b. Original, parent 2590. 4. Be- 

longing to, or natural to, one by reason of the 
circumstances of one’s birth. 

1. So angelik was her natyf beute, That lyke thing 
immortal scemyd she Chauckh. b. If there is a thing 
specially n. to religion, it is peace and union Al. 
Arnold. a. If. .sweetest Shakespear. . Warble his n. 
Wood-notes wild Milt. Mere Words. ..used only 
as they serve to betray those who understand them 
in their n. sense Steel*. 3. Say.. the cause Why 
thou departedst from thy natiue Lome? Simks. b. 

Is this the way 1 must return to n. dust? Milt. 4. 
The Language 1 haue learn ’d these foity yeares (My 
natiue English) now 1 must forgo Shake. A. .people, 
tenacious of their n. liberty 1801. 

II. 1. Connected with one by birth or race; 

closely related. Now rare. 1470. ta. Being 
what one is by right of birth ; natural, rightiul 
-1593. 3* Of metals, etc. : Occurring naturally 

in a pure or uncombined state ; also used to 
describe a mineral occurring in nature, as opp. 
to a similar substance formed artificially. So 
n. rock. 1695. b. transf. Applied to the state 
or form of such substances 1753. 

a. The Hend is not more Natiue to the Heart.. 
Then is the Throne of Denmark to thy Father Shaks. 
Kick. II, in. 11. 25. b. Substances.. found in the 
owcls of the earth, in their n. state Got dsm. 

III. 1. Born in a particular place or country ; 
belonging to a particular race, district, etc., by 
birth. In mod. use, spec, with connotation of 
non-European (cf. Native sb. 4). 1470. a. Of 
indigenous origin, production, or growth 1555. 

3. Of or belonging to the native of a particular 
place 1796. 

z. Be caus I am a natyffScottis man 1470. Are you 
natiue #f this place ? Shake, a. Trade is twofold, viz. 
N., and Forein 1670. It is rather a difficult matter 
to define what is a n. oyster 1865. A. bear (the 
K 00 1. ah), bustard, cat , dog (= Dingo-), hen , rabbit, 
turkey : names of Australian animals and birds. N. 
bread, an underground fungus (. Mylitta australis) 
eaten by Australian aborigines. 3. Living in the a. 
houses 1897. Hence Na*tive-ly adv., -ness* 

Native-born, a. 1500. [f. prec. + Born 
ppl. a.] Belonging to a particular place or 
country by birth ; sometimes spec, applied ta 
persons of immigrant race born in a colony. 
Natlvism (nr>*tiviz’m). 1856. [f. as prec. 

+ -ism ; with sense 2 cf. F. nativisme.j 1. 
(Chiefly U.S.) Prejudice in favour of natives 
against strangers; the practice or policy of 
giving effect to this. a. Philos. The doctrine 
of innate ideas 1887. So Na’thriat, one who 
favours n. in either sense. 

Nativity (nfiti-vfti). ME. [a. F. nativitl, 
ad. L. nativitatem ; see Native a. and -ity. 
(Karly ME. nativite 9 repr. OF. nativited.) J x. 
The birth oi Christ, of the Virgin Mary y or of St. 

J ohn Baptist. Also, a picture representing the 
Nativity, a. The festival of the birth of Christ ; 
Christmas. Also, that of the birth of the Vir- 
gin Mary, Sept. 8, or of St. John Baptist, June 
24. ME. 3. Birth, late ME. 4. A horoscope, 
late ME. 5. Birth as determining nationality 
159a. Now rare. 

s. At the time of his n... there was peace amongst 
all nations A bp. Sandys. 3. I haue serued him from 
the houre of my Natiuitie to this instant Shaks* Jig. 
Plagiary had not its N. with Printing SiaT. Browne, 
5. He owed this to his Scotch n. xfai. 

Natrolite (n®*trol»it, nil*-). 1805. [f. Na- 
tron 4 - -LITE.] Min. A hydrous silicate of 
aluminium and sodium. 

Natron (nJl'tr/n). 1684. [a. F. and Sp., 
ad. Arab, nafrikn, ni(rtln, ad, Gr. plrpov 
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NATTER 

Nitre. Cf. Anatxon.] Native seiqul car- 
bon ate of soda, occurring in solution or as a 
deposit (mixed with other substances) in vari- 
ous parts of the world. b* attrib . in a. lake 
x8ai. 

Na*tter, v. died, 1899. bttr. To fret, nag. 
Natterjack (nae taid^aek). 1*769. [?] A 

British species of toad ( Bufo calamita), having 
a light yellow stripe down the back. 

Nattier (nsetidj). 1918. [The name of a 
French painter, Jean Marc Nattier (1685- 
1766).] N. blue : a variety of blue. 

Natty (nseti), a. 1785. [perh. a deriv. of 
Neat a . ] Neatly smart ; spruce, trim ; exhibit- 
ing dainty tidiness, taste, or skill. 

A n. spark of eighteen x8o6. His uncle used to 
..arrange the n. curl on his forehead Thackeray. 
Hence wa’ttily adv. Nastiness. 

Natural (see next), sb. 1509. [Subst. use 
•f next, after F. nature l , L. naturalis, etc.] 
I.+I.A native of a place or country -1657. 9. 

arch. One naturally deficient in intellect 1533. 

a. She.. is not quite a n., that is, not an absolute 
idiot Mml D’Arblay. 

II. f 1. pi. Natural gifts or powers of mind 
for body) -1678. +9. In one s pure naturals 

(after med.L, in puris naturalibus ) : not 
altered or improved in any way; also, in a 
perfectly naked state -1737. ta. pi- Natural 
things or objects -1738. 4. Mus. a. A natural 

note 1609. b. The sign Q used to caned a 
preceding sharp or flat, and give a note its 
‘ natural v value 1797. c. One of the white keys 
•n a pianoforte, etc. 1880. 5. In the card- 

game of vingt-et-un, an ace and a ten dealt in 
the first instance, making exactly ai. 1849. 

Natural (nae'tjural, nse-tiurfil), a. ME. [a. 
OF, natural » or ad. L. natural is, f. nature* j 
Nature sb. + -ai..] L x. Of law and justice : 
Based upon the innate moral feeling of man- 
kind ; instinctively felt to be right and fair. a. 
Constituted by nature, late ME. b. Bot. 
Applied spec, to Jussieu’s arrangement of 
plants according to the likeness they bear to 
each other, in contrast with the sexual system 
of Linnaeus, and to the orders, families, etc. 
resulting from this arrangement 1803. 3. Tak- 

ing place or operating in accordance with the 
ordinary course of nature 1477. 4. In a stale 

of nature, without spiritual enlightenment 
1526. 5. Having a real or physical existence, 

as opp. to what is spiritual, intellectual or 
fictitious; pertaining to the physical (as opp. 
to the spiritual) world 1526. 6. Existing in, or 

formed by, nature ; not artificial 1568. b. Of 
vegetation : Self-sown or planted. Also of land : 
Not cultivated. 2526. 7. Life-like 158 1. b. 

Simple, unaffected, easy 2607. c. Not dis- 
figured or disguised 1800. 

s. Man, yf he be brought vp In corrupt opynyon, 
hath no percc yuan ce of tfiys n. law 1538. N. justice 
required that the loss..snoutd be recouped by the 
other party 1883. m. N. dav, i.e. twenty-four hours. 
N. year, the period occupied by the earth in making 
its revolution round the sun; the Solar year. Jv. 
number, one without fractions; al>o, an actual num- 
ber as dist, from a logarithm. N. note, key , etc. 
(Mus.) ; opp. to sharp or /let. U. scale, the scale of 
C major, so called as having no accidentals. 3. It 
was no natural! eclypse Caxton. We were come into 
a more convenient and naturall temperature 1604. 
So likewise yong men.. die by naturall death as well 
as old men doe 1576. 4. For the naturall man per- 

ceaveth not the tnyngs off the sprete off god Tindalk 
x Cor. ii. 14. N. religion, ' the Things knowable 
concerning God and our Duty by the Light of 
N ature * (w atts). N. theology, a theology based u pon 
human reasoning, apart from revelation. 5. Which it 
the naturall man, And which the spirit? Skaks. 6. A 
fertile plain, watered by the n. and artificial channels 
of the Tigris Gramm. 'Natural' sticks— that is, 
•those cut from the stem with the hark on 1878. N. 
wrg, one nude of human hair. 7. b. Just put all 
thought of yourself aside and be n. 1863. 

n. 1. Present by nature ; innate ; not ac- 
quired or assumed, late ME. 9. Normally 
connected with, of pertaining to, a person or 
thing ; consonant with the nature or character 
of the person or thing, late ME. b. Coming 
easily or spontaneously to one 1589. c. Natur- 
ally arising from the circumstances of the case 
16071 8* Standing in a specified relationship 

to another person or thing by reason of the 
nature of things or the force of circumstances 
2516. fb. Natural-born -1656. +4. Native 


(country or language) -z66i. +5. N. parts or 

places , the genitals -1754. 

*. The n. love of life Swift. parts, native 

ability, apart from learning -1771. a The n. recoil 
of superstition is scepticism 1850. N. life, used chiefly 
(and now only) with ref. to the duration of this life. 

b. Phi. To come n. to, to be a n. acLion for (one). 

c. Som n. tears they drop’d, but wip'd them soon 
Milt. 3. My naturall enemy death 1516. b. Whom 
should hee follow, but his naturall King ? Shake. 

III. ti. Of children: Legitimate -1741. fb. 

Similarly n. father , brother, etc. -i6ai. c. In 
later use, that is such by nature only ; hence, 
illegitimate, bastard 1586. 9. Having a speci- 

fied character by nature ; esp. in n.fool, f idiot. 
late ME. ta. Native-born -1665. 4. Having 
natural feeling ; kindly. Now rare X470. 

s. Not one ofhis naturall children, yet brought up 
with his other children 1599* b. My selfe..They 
take for Naturall Father Shaxs. C. He was never 
married, but had n. daughters 18x7. a Thou [art] a 
naturall Coward, without instinct Shaks. 3. Good 
and naturall English words 1579. 4. 1 pray you to 

be a good and naturall mod re unto hyr 1530. 

IV. Dealing or concerned with, relating to, 
nature as an ohject of study or research, as n . 
science, late ME. 

Some N. Observations made.. In Shropshire 1707. 
The three branches of the N. Sciences 1840. Jv. 
philosophy, the study of n. bodies as such and of the 
phenomena connected with them ; physics. So N. 
philosopher, a physicist. Hence Na'tlirally adv. in 
a n. manner. Na*turalnesa. 

Na-tural-bom, a. 1583. [f. prec. + Born 
Pfl. a.] Having a specified position or 
character by birth ; esp. with subject. 

Na-tural Hi-story. 1555. [I I istory sb. 
4.] 1, A work dealing with the properties of 

natural objects, plants, or animals; a scientific 
account of any subject on similar lines. 9. 
The aggregate of facts relating to the natural 
objects of a place, or the characteristics of a 
class of persons or things. Also transf. 1593. 
3. orig., The systematic study of all natural 
objects, animal, vegetable, and mineral; now 
restricted to the study of animal life, usu. in a 
popular manner 1662. 

x. That Natural History, which he wrote of all 
I plants Bacon . a. Another incident in natural history 
.Ja.. Toads eat larks 1 1816. 

Naturalism (nse-tjuraliz’m, nse-tiu-). 1641. 
[f. Natural a. + -ism. CC. F. naturalisms.'} 
1. Action arising from, or based on, natural 
instincts (falso with pi.) ; a system of morality 
or religion having a purely natural basis. a. 
Philos. A view of the world, and of man’s rela- 
tion to it, in which only the operation of 
natural (as opp. to supernatural or spiritual) 
laws and forces is assumed 1750. 3. A style or 

method, in literature and art, characterized by 
close adherence to nature 1850. 4. Adherence 
to what is natural 1865. 

3. The Gothic n. advancing gradually from the 
Byzantino severity Ruskim. 4. Goethe s profound, 
imperturbable n. M. Arnold. 

Naturalist (nae-tjuiilist, naeliu')- 1587. 
[ad. F. naturaliste\ or f. Natural a. + -1ST.) 
1. One who studies natural, in contrast to 
spiritual, things; an adherent of, or believer 
in, naturalism. b. One who follows the light 
of nature, as contrasted with revelation 1608. 
9. One who studies, or is versed in, natural 
science; a physicist. Now rare or Obs. 1587. 
b. spec. One who makes a special study of 
animals or plants. (A less precise term than 
zoologist, botanist, etc.) x6oa c. A dealer in 
cage animals, dogs, etc. ; also, a taxidermist 
1863. 3. A representative of naturalism in art 

or literature 1784. 4. adj. Naturalistic 2830. 

s. b. A lion ; of whom tbs n. wrttetb [etc. ] 1600. 

Naturalistic (naetjurali'stik, nsetiu-), a . 
1840. [f. prec. + -IC.] 1. In accordance with 

the doctrine of naturalism ; of the nature of, 
characterized by, naturalism i860. 9. Aiming 

at a faithful representation of nature in art or 
literature 1849. 3. Of or belonging to natural 

history 1859. Natural! ‘aticaUx adv. 
NaturaUty (neetjurorllti, naetifi-). Now 
rare. 1533. [ad. F. naturallti or late 1 * 
naturalitatem ; see Natural a. and -ITY.] 
+1. Natural character or quality -2652. fa. 
Naturalness -1678. 3 * Natural feeling or con- 

duct In later use Sc. x6a8. 4. An illustration 
drawn from natural things 2649. 

Naturalize (nKtjtir&laiz, nsrtifi-), u. 1571. 


NATURE 

[ad. F. naiuraliser ; see Natural a and 
-IZE.1 L z. brans. To admit (an alien) to the 
position and rights of citizenship ; to Invest 
with the privileges of a native-born subject 9. 
To introduce (a word, practice, thing, etc.) 
into a country or into common use 2593. 3. 

To introduce (animals or plants) to places 
where they are not indigenous, but in which 
they may flourish under the same conditions 
as those which are native 1708. 4. intr. (or 

refl.) To become naturalized ; to settle down 
in a natural manner 2660. 

x. By their naturalizing Men of all Countries, they 
have laid the beginnings of many great advantages 
x 667. fig. Persons . . not naturalized by conversion . . 
from another religion to this Donne. a The yard 
was naturalised as an English measure 1866. 3. Our 
Melons, our Peaches.. are Strangers among us,., 
naturalised in our English Gardens Addison. 

IL ti. brans. To make natural or familiar 
(to) ; occas. to familiarize -174a. 9. a. To free 
from conventionality 2603. b. To free from 
the supernatural or miraculous 1647. 3. To 

pursue the studies of a naturalist 1787. 

x. Alt's Well 1. i. 223. Custom has naturalized 
his Labour to him South, a. a. Were 1 of the trade 
I would n. Arte, as much as they Artize nature Flosxo. 
So Na'turaliza*tion, the action of naturalizing 1 the 
fact of being naturalized 1578. 

Nature (nriujfli, ajh'tiui), sb. ME. [a. F. 
nature, ad. L» natura birth, course of things, 
etc., f. nat -, nasci to be bom. Cf. Kind 
I. 1. The essential qualities of a thing; the in- 
herent and inseparable combination of pro- 
perties essentially pertaining to anything and 
giving it its fundamental character. 9. The 
inherent and innate disposition or character of 
a person (or animal) ME. b. The general in- 
herent character or disposition of mankind. 
More fully human n. 1526. 3. With a and pL 

An individual character, disposition, etc., con- 
sidered as a kind of entity in itself ; hence, a 
person or thing of a particular quality or 
character, late ME. b. Artillery. A class or 
size of guns or shot 1813. 

x. The Passion of Love in Us N. has been thought 
to resemble Fire Addison. You have twice bad 
warning of the fleeting n. of riches X83J. a. Men 
may change their Climate, but they cannot their N. 
Steele. Good nature. 111 nature. Second nature : 
see those phrases. b. A just and lively image of 
human n. Dkyden. Men have a physical as well as a 
spiritual n. 1878. Mod. It ’s only human n. to do 
that. 3. There are some Natures In the World who 
never can proceed sincerely in Business Temple. 

Phr. Of (a certain) a. 1 A plan of this n. 1765. Of 
or in the n. of \ A Peace is of the n. of a Conquest 
Shake. In the n. of things , if the case 1 It is, in the 
n. of the case, probable that [etc.] Palf.y. By in 
virtue of the very character or essence of the thing 
or person; He.. ordained thy will By n. free, not 
ovcr-rul'd by Fate Milt. 

II. 2, The vital or physical powers of man ; 
the strength or substance of a thing ME. ta. 

a. Semen, b. The menses. -1607. ts. The 
female pudendum, esp. that of a mare -1750. 

HI. 1. The inherent dominating power or 
impulse (in men or animals) by which action 
or character is determined, directed, or con- 
trolled. (Sometimes personified.) late ME, 

b. Natural feeling or affection. Now dial. 

1605. 3. The inherent power or force by 

which the physical and mental activities of 
mau are sustained. (Sometimes personified.) 
late ME. b. The vital functions as requiring 
to be supported by nourishment, etc. 2460. 

1. Twss N., sir, whose strong behest Impelled me 
to the deed Cowpek. Law of N . : see Law sb. x 1 . 9 c. 
Light of N. : see Light sb. 6 h. Against n.. con- 
trary to what n. prompts, unnatural, immoral, vicious, 
b. Stop vp th* access*, and passage to Remorse, That 
no compunctious vtsiungs of N. Snake my foil purpose 
Snaks. a. Tir’d nature s sweet restorer, balmy sleep 1 
Young. b. When with meats & drinks they had 
suffic'd Not burd'nd N. Milt. 

nr. 2. The creative and regulative physical 
power which is conceived of as operating in 
the physical world and as the immediate cause 
of aU its phenomena, late ME. b. Personified 
as a female being. (Usu. with capital.) late 
ME. c. Contrasted with medical skill or treat- 
ment in the cure of wounds or diseases 1397, 
d. Contrasted with art (see Art sb. L a.). Also, 
naturalness. 2704. a. The material world, or 
its collective objects or phenomena, the features 
and products of the earth itself; as contrasted 
with those of human civiliz a t ion 2660. 
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NATURE 

L That common saying, tlwt God and N, 
minuter of God doe nothing without cause 1594. 
Flowtes which only Dame N. trauels with sir T. 
Hint but. c. N.» In desperate diseases, fre 
does most when she is left entirely to herself Bums. 
Against, or contrary to, a Debt of a, etc. r see 

Dut Mb. Course o/n. 1 see Coubsb so. 13. Lato(s) 
4 fn. • see Law sb. 1 III. x. In id the actual system 

of things, in real fact, a. To enjoy cool.n. in a country 
seat Cowfeju In n,, anywhere 1 at all. Tho or a 
stats V a : (a) the moral state natural to man, as 
opp. to a state of grace 1 (b) the condition of man 
before the organisation of society t fcj an uncultivated 
•r uodomeaticated condition f (a) physical nakedness. 

atti ib. and Comb., as nature, -Study, ^worship? s«* 
§pd, one pf the powers or phenomena of n* personified 
as a god ; so -being, deity ; -people, people in a 
primitive state of culture} -spirit, a spirit supposed 
to reside in Some natural element or object. 
fNa-ture, v. late ME. [ad. med.L. natu- 
rare, f. natura NATURE so.] intr. in pres, 
pple. or ppl. a. naturing [after med.L. natura 
naturans ] 2 Creative, and giving to each thing 
its specific nature -1694. 

Natured (n£‘tjujd, n^itifiid), ppl . a. 1577. 
[f. Nature sb. + -«d ■.] Having a (good, ill, 
etc.) nature or disposition. 

N attire-printing. 1855. [Cf. G. natur- 
( setbst)druck .] The method or process of pro- 
ducing a print of a leaf, etc., by means of the 
mark made by the object itself, under pressure, 
on a prepared plate. Nature-print v. and sb. 
Na*turi2e, v. rare. 1607. [/• Nature sb. 
+ -ize. Cf. Nature v.] trans . To invest 

with a specific nature. 

fNau'firage. 1480. [a. F., ad. L. naufra- 
gium for *navifragium , f. navis +■ frag-, 
f range re to break.] Shipwreck {lit, and fig.) 
— JJ755- 

N aught (ngt), sb., a., and adv. [OE. 
ndwikt, t no Ne + dwikt Auaur. Cf. 
Nought.] A. sb . 1. Nothing, nought. 
(Now arch.) ta. Wickedness, evil, moral 
wrong, mischief -1656. fh, That which is 
wrong in method -1658. 3. With a and pi. 

Arith. A cipher, a nought 1649. b. (From 13. 
2.) One who is bad 1657. 

a* God made them and mans generacion of n. 
a Atacc , vii. aft, Phr. To bring, come, go to n. To 
set at tu, sot m. by s see Set v. t To call ail to n., to 
abuse or decry vehemently. To be n., to efface one- 
self, to keep quiet or withdraw Usu, iu imper. s. 
Phr. To do ni 

B. adj. [Orig. the sb. in predic. use.] 1 . Of 
no worth or value; good for nothing; worth- 
less, bad, poor OE. tb. Of no legal value ; in- 
valid -1660. fc. Bad in condition or quality 
-1813. ta. Morally bad; wicked -1740. tb. 
Immoral; vicious -1693. +3. Injurious, hurt- 

ful ; unlucky -1658. T4. Lost, ruined -1826. 

*. Tom sings well t but his Luck '» n. Swift. b. 
The election is .n. and voids 163a. C. Which rflgges] 
can not be eaten because they are a. Bible (Douay) 
ler. xidv. 3. a. But if thine eye ben. t thy whole 
body shall be darksome N.T* (Roem.) Matt, vi 93. 
4. Begone, away. All will ben. else Shajcs. 


C. adv. tz. [Orig. the accus. of the sb. used 
advb.] Not. OE. -late ME. fa. [From B.] 
Badly, wrongly -1695. 

Naughty a. late ME. Tf. Naught 

tb. 4- -Y K ] f x. Having or possessing naught ; 
poor, needy, late ME. only. 9. fa. Of per- 
sons: Morally bad, wicked -1699. b. Of 
children : Given to doing wrong, esp. through 
waywardness or disobedience. Also used 
playfully of older persons. 2633. 8- Of actions, 
places, things, etc.: Characterised by moral 
badness or wickedness; bad, wrong, blame- 
worthy, improper. In mod. use applied play- 
fully. 1536. +4. Bid, inferior, not up to the 

usual standard or quality -1799. 

a. b. Go, got you gone, you n. girl, you ace well 
enough Swift. j, Naughtie and Pestilent bokes 
should be burned 136a This naughtie world i6aa 
U was very a. of her, she felt aware 1871. 4. Tie a 

naughtie night to awimme iu Shake Hence 
Naughtily 1359. NawghBaeas 1541* 
Naughty pack. Ob*, cxc. dial, 153a 
[Pack tbfi 4.] f A woman (or man) of bad 
character -1743, b. dial. A naughty child 1898. 
I Naumacbia . (n$tn* -ki«). PI. -la, -las. 

ravuax^Of L raw ship +. 
pagi) fight,] i. A mimic sea-fight ft. A place 
specially constructed for the exhibition of 
mock sea-fights 1617, 

Haunt (Dint), Now dial, or ardL i6si. 


W3 

fear, of Aunt, with » transferred from myn 
■ mine see N,] Aunt* 

(| Naupliua (ng'plifis). PI. -pill (-pliai). 
1836. [L. nauplius kind of shellfish, or Afoa- 
pltus, a* Gr. Nai/vAzor, a son of Poseidon.] 
ta. O. F. Mtiller’s name £pr a supposed genus 
of crustaceans. b. A larval stage of develop- 
ment in some of the lower crustaceans Z869. 
Nausea (np-a/4, no’JffiA. 1569. [a. L., a. 
Gr. v* vaia 9 vavrla, f. raw Ship,] z. A feeling 
of sickness, with loathing of food and inclina- 
tion to vomit, b. Sea-sickness. (The orig. 
sense.) 1771. a. trans /, A strong feeling of 
disgust or loathing 16x9. 3. That which causes 
sickness or loathing *654, 
a. Sated to n. as we have been with the doctrines of 
Sentimentality Cablylk. 

Nau’se&nt. 1846. fad. L. nauscant -, pr. 
pple, of nauseart to Nauseate.] Med. A 
substance which produces nausea, adj. Pro- 
ducing nausea 2804. 

Nauseate (n$sf,*it, n5-J/,rit), v. 1640. [f. 

L nausea t-, nauseart, l. nausea, after Gr. 
vavartao (cf. Nausea).] z, trans. To reject 
(food, etc.) with loathing or nausea 1646. a. 
To affect with nausea ; to create a loathing in 
1634. 3. intr . To become affected with nausea, 

to fed sick (at something) 1640. 

f. fig. The Prince began to n. the match, and to 
meditate all honourable evasions 1654. a. It nauseated 
their very Stomachs, made them sick when they 
thought of it Da Foe. 3. fig. He cannot but hate 
that in himself) which he nauseates at in another 
1657 Hence Natreeaflngly adv. 1883. Nausea*- 
fcion, the acLion of nauseating, or state of being 
nauseated 1698, 

Nauseous (n$'9fts, Defies), a. 1604. [f. 
Nausea + -ous.] *fz. Inclined to nausea; 
fastidious (rare) -1678. 9, Causing nausea or 

squeamishness ; also, later, highly unpleasant 
to the taste or smell x6ia. 3 .fig. Loathsome, 
disgusting; highly offensive 2663. 

a. Cured by remedies in themselves very n. and 
unpalatable Dickens. 3. All affectation of talking 
piously is quite n. 1751. Natraeone-ly ado., mesa. 

Nautch (nytf), sb. Also notch, ua(t)ch. 
1796. (a. UrdQ (Hindi) ndch, Prakrit nachcha , 
Skr. nritya , f. myit- to dance.] z. An East 
Indian exhibition of dancing, performed by 
professional dancing-girls. b. A nautch girl 
Browning. 9. attrib., as n. dancer, girl 1809. 
Nautic (n^nik), a. 1613. [ad. F. nautiau g, 
or L. nautic us, ad. Gr. vavritcbs, f, vavrrji 
sailor, f. ravs ship.] adi. Nautical, (Chiefly in 
poetic or dignified use.) 

Nautical (ny-tikil), a. 1559.] f. as prre. 4- 
-al.] z. Pertaining to seamen or to the art of 
navigation. b. In special applications, as n . 
almanac , day , distance, mile, etc. (see quots. 
and the various sbs.) 1765. 9. ah sol. A nauti- 

cal person or writer 184a 
1. My n. enthusiasm fairly got the better of me 
1834. b. N. almanac, a year-book containing^- 
formation for the use or mariners. N.Day. This 
day commences at noon, twelve hours before the dvit 
day Smyth. The rhumb-line intercepted between 
any two places through which it passes, is called 
their n. distance Ocilvie. Nau'tically adv. 1835. 

Nautilus (nS tilife). PI. 4 (-ai) ; also 
•uaea. x6oz. [a. L., ad. Gr. wavrlkos sailor, 
£ vavnp seaman, f. fovs ship.] a. In full, Paper 
Nautilus , the argonaut, a small dibranchiate 
cephalopod, the female of which is protected 
by a very thin, single-chambered, detached 
shell, ana has webbed dorsal arms which it 
was formerly believed to use as sails. b. 
In full, Pearly Nautilus , a tetrabranchiate ce- 
phalopod (N.pompilius) found in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceana, having a beautiful chambered 
shell with nacreous septa ; also, any related 
fossil species. 1 

a. Learn of the little N. toaafi, Spread the thin oar. I 
and catch the driving gale PopC. The paper -shelled 
n, >733. b. attrib. A fairy cup made out of a N. obeli 
Scott. Hence Nan*tjHte ( Palmont .), a fossil n. 1748. 
Nau*tUoid a. resembling the a. In form 1 sb. a naqti- 
loid mollusc 1847. 

Naval fnA'vjU)» a. 2393, [ad, L. naval m, j 
f. navis snip ; see -AL. Cf. F. naval/] ju N. 
crown 2 (a) the Crown or garland given by the 
Romans to one who had distinguished bimsetf 


NAVIGATE.) 

navy (for shipping) ; (of persons! serving la 
the navy 1602. 3. Fought, gained, sustained, 
carried out, etc. by means or ships or a navy 
1606. b. Consisting of, or based on the posses* 
dton of ships of war 1627, 
a N. tfiiceri (a) an officer in the navy (see Offices 
j&)| (4) lf.S H an officer whose duty It is to receive 
copies of all manifests and entries in the Custom- 
House. N. stores , all those articles or materials made 
use of in shipping or in the navy | also spec., the dif- 
ferent resinous products of trade. Royal N. (Po/utu 
teer) Reserve (see Reserve sb.)? abfarev. R.N.(V.)R. 
t Lest., the Seamen should be forgetful and unfitting 
for n. warfare 1660. Beaks of ships inn. triumph boras 
1700. b. The N. Strength of this Realm 1790. 1 he 
n. power of Carthage 1869. Hence Ka’vally ado, 
1816. 

Nave (nfiv), sbA [OE. nafu \ — Ol’enL 
*nab3, related to Skr, n&bhi, ndbka nave, 
navel.1 The central part or block of a wheel, 
into which the end of the axle-tree is inseitcd, 
and from which the spokes radiate; ~ Hub. 
Nave (nflv), sb . 2 1649* [xd. L. navem, acc. 
of navis ship ; so It., Sp. nave ; see also Nef.] 
The body of a church, from the inner door to 
the choir or chancel, usually separated from 
the aisles by pillais. 

Navel (nriVl), sb. [OE. nafela O 
Teut. *natalon -, related to Skr. nabhila, and 1 
more obscurely to Gr. 6 jupa\ 6 s, L. umbilicn t, 
Cf. Nave j*. 1 ] z. A rounded depression, 
with a raised centre, Situated on the abdomen 
at the point where tbo umbilical cord was ori- 
ginally attached; the umbilicus. 9. The 
centre[or central point of anything, e. g. of a 
country, sea, forest, etc. late ME. td< The 
nave of a wheel (rare) -1624. 

x. Launcdot. smote hym on the aholder and clafo 
hym to the naud Malory. a. Within the navil of 
this hideous Wood, .a Soroerer dwell Milt. 
attrib , and Comb., as n.-hnot, . vein, etc. ; n.-galLa 

_u !jji. -r _ 1 »_ 1 


point 1 n.-Btrlng, the umbilical cord 1 n.-Wo!rt, 
various plants, esp. i otyUdon umbilicus. Hence 
Navel v. in fa. pfic. situated in the middle 18x8. 
Navew (n#l*vii#). Now rase. 1533. [a. F. 

* navem, obs. var. of naveau , earlier navel 
DOp. L. *napellum, f. *napum , L. napus (sec 1 
Neep)J The rape (Brassies napus) or cole- 
seed (B. campestns). 

|| Navicula (nfivi-kidflfi). 1853. [L., dim. of 
navis shipi] Eccl. An incense-boat 
Navicular (nftvi-kitflfii), a. and sb. 154L 
[ad. late L, navicularis\ see prec. and -AR.J 
A. adj. z. N. bone , the scaphoid bone of the 
hand (rare), or the corresponding bone in the 
foot lying between the astragalus and cunei- 
form bones, h. Farriery . Connected with the 
navicular bone of a horse’s foot, esp. n. joint, 
disease 2828. a. Pertaining to, connected 
with, boats -2722. 8- Having the form of a 

(small) boat 1774. 4. N. fossa , (a) the de- 

pression between the helix and anthelix of the 
ear; (b) the anterior portion of the urethra 
1816. 

3. The name of this, and of all the n. shrines was 
Baris J.Bsyamt. The n. goddess of Egypt was called 
Isis dii Glumes n., entire z8o6. 

B. ellipt. passing into sb. m Navicular bong 
(z8x6), disease (1888) : see above. 

Navigable (nse-vigftbl), a. 1597. [a. F* 
or ad. L. navigability f. navigare\ aee NAVI- 
GATE v.] z. Admitting of being navigated, 
affording passage for ships or boats. a. Of 
ships : Capable of navigation ; seaworthy 
(rare) X535. b. Of balloons : Dirigible Z903. 

s. Yf the North sea were not nauigabM by reason 
of extreme cold and lee 1533. An incomparable 
great iland. .nauigable round about ike At Lecb- 
htde. .ihe Thames oeasee to be a X87S. Hence 
Navigabi'lity 1846, Na*vigableiinaa lyea 
Nayfgat* (nse-yig^tt), v. 1588. 
gat-, navigare , f. navis ship 4 - agtrt to drive, 
guide.] fz, intr. To go from one place So 
anotto in a ship or ships, to sail m*dr* 9 h\ 

To ta fl ow, on, «ot through (the gep, a rivers 
etc.) 1646. a. To asuL direct, or fnansgc (a 
drip) 1^70. A* Of vesppig W»),l 9L Mkv 
To safl 5 to phr 17458. b.tr*m$. Togpli on of 
over (thppep, etc.] 3.Tomko ag«udirMl 

»9f(ato^ft)x7«^ ** . 
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the Northern Ocean 1705. fig. The number of 
vehicle* which n. the streets 184^. t Went of hands 
to n. his ships 1738. 4. b. Ships destined to n. the 

icy sees 1878. 

Navigation (nsevigjbjsn). 1507. [a. F., or 
ad. L. navigationem, f. navigare ; see prec.] 
x. The actum of navigating; the action or 
practice of passing on water- in ships or other 
vessels 1533. a. The art or science of directing 
the movements of vessels on the sea, including 
more esp. the methods of determining a 
ship's position and course by the principles of 
geometer and nautical astronomy 1559. 8* An 

expedition or journey by water. Now rare . 


snipping, in later use L/.S. -1850. T5. ship- 
ping business -1700. 0. ta. A passage or 

course by which one may sail -1654. b. A 
canal or other waterway (now dial.) 1730. 

x. Phr. Aerial s., the science, art, or practice of 
•ailing or floating in the air| aeronautics. Inland 
communication by means of canals and navigable 
rivers. a. My Father now and then sending me 
small Sums of Money, 1 laid them out in learning N . 
Swift. # 3. Their N. was short, and favoured with 
gentle windes 163a. 4. Macb. iv. L 54. 

ait rib., as is. season j n. act or law, a legal enact* 
msnt regulating n. or shipping 1 n. coal, steam coal. 
Hence Navigational a. 

Navigator (use* vigait^i). 1590. [a. L. f f. 

navigare • see Navigate v, and -or.] x. One 
who navigates , a sailor or seaman, esp. one 
skilled in the art of navigation ; one who con- 
ducts explorations by sea. a. A labourer em- 
ployed in the work of excavating and construct- 
ing a canal (ct Navigation 6 b), or, in later 
use. any similar kind of earthwork. Now usu. 
Navw. 1775. 

a Seven old navigators (ss canal-men are- called in 
the midland counties) Southey. 

Navvy (nae'vi), sb. 183a. fabbrev. of 
prec. a.J x. A labourer employed in the ex- 
cavation and construction of earthworks, such 
as canals, railways, drains, etc. a. A machine 
for excavating earth ; a steam n. 1877. 

Hence Na’wy v., to do navvy's work. 

Navy (n£*vi). ME. [a. OF. navie fleet : — 
Rom. *navia, f. L. navu ship; see -Y a .] *f-i. 

(Without article.) Ships or shipping -1473. a. 
A fleet ; a number of ships collected together, 
esp. for purposes of war. Now poet . and rhet. 
M E. 8- The whole of the ships of war belong- 
ing to a nation or ruler considered collectively, 
with all the organization necessary for their 
command and maintenance ; a regularly organ- 
ized and maintained naval force 1540. b. The 
officers and men serving in a particular navy 
2648. 4. ellipt . Navy blue 1884. 

s. The nsuee of Yram, the which bare gold of Oofer 
Wyclif x Kings x. xx. g. Alfred the Great was the 
founder of the English n. 1840. Phr. The /king’s 
{gust ns) a, the Royal a, f w. royal, b. The Indian 
a. now consists of 150 officers 1845. 

at t rib. and Comb., as is. man, revolver, surgeon, 
etc. ; n* agent, one who manages the business a flairs 
of naval officers : n. bill, a bill issued by the Ad- 
miralty in place of ready-money payment, or drawn 
by a naval officer on the Admiralty 1 n. blue, a dark 
blue, the colour of the British naval uniform! N. 
Board, a former name tor the Admiralty; N. League, 
a body founded in 1895 with the object of arousing 
national in terestin the British N. | N. List, an official 
publication containing a list of the officers of the 
Navy, and other nautical information! fN. Office, 
the Admiralty building; n. register, U.S. *= Nervy 
List ; n. yard, a government dockyard (now U.S.). 

H Nawab (n&wj-b). 1758. [Urdu ttawwdb. 
var. of nuwtvdb, pi. of (Arab.) nd'ib deputy.] 
- Nabob. 

fNawle, obs. f. Awl. 

Nay (n/l), v. Obs. exc. arch . late ME. [a. 
OF. neier, var. noier, nier : — L, negare, or, 
later, f. Nay adv.) i. +To refuse (ME. 
only) ; to give a refusal to (a person) 159a. 
ta. a. To deny (a matter) -2560 ; fb. intr. To 
say nay --1680. 

Nay (nA), adv. and sb. ME. [a. ON. net, 
f. me Nb +ei ever — OE. d\ cf. Na adv. 1 and *.] 
A. adv . x. A word used to express negation, 
dissent, denial, or refusal, in answer to some 
statement, question, command, etc. (In older 
use nay (like yin) was usu. employed when the 
preceding statement, etc., contained no nega- 
tive ; otherwise no.) Now arch, or dial. a. 
Used tdlntroducea more precise or forcible term 
or statement than that which precedes 1585. 


x. Phr. To say n. t {a) To make denial or refusal 
(b) To deny or refuse (one) | to forbid, prohibit. Also, 
to refuse (a thing) to one. (<r) To express dissent or 
contradiction. a. 1 have weighty, nay unanswer- 
able reasons Miss Burney. 

B. sb. An utterance of the word 'nay'; a 
negative reply or vote; a denial, refusal, or 
prohibition ME. 

He would have no n. at God's bands 1643. Phr. 
t It {there, etc.) is no n. ss Mt cannot be denied'. 
Also simply no n. f Without a. beyond doubt, as- 
suredly. 

Nay-eay, sb. 1631. [f. Nay adv. + Say 
sb .] Refusal, denial. So Nay-aay v. to refuse 
(one), dial, and a?ch. 1773. 
tNayward. rare. [f. Nay sb. + -ward.] 
To the n., towards denial or unbelief. Wint. 
T. II. i. 64. 

Nayword (n*i*waid). 1598. [?] I. A 

watchword or catchword (rare) a. A byword, 
a proverb x6ox. Now dial. 
f. Merry IV. u. ii. 131. a. Ttvel. N. 11. iii. 146. 
Nazarene (nsez&rfn). ME. [ad. L. 
Nasarenus , ad. Gr. Na (aprjvfa (Mark i. 34), f. 
Va(ap{r Nazareth.] A. ad/. 1. Of or belonging 
to Nazareth (rare). a. Belonging to the sect 
of the Nazarenes 1689. B. sb. x. A native of 
Nazareth x6ix. b. A follower of Jesus of 
Nazareth ; a Christian. (So called esp. by 
Jews and Mohammedans.) late ME. a. pi. An 
early Jewish-Christian sect, allied to the 
Ebionites. var. Naxare’&n. 1689. 

B. x. He shalbe called a N. Matt. ii. *3.^ b. The 
very name of N. Was wormwood to his Puynim spleen 
Byron. 

Nazarite 1 (nac-zaroit). 1535. [f. L. Nazar - j 
sms (ad. Gr. Na^oi/nuor) + -ITE O * prec. sb. 
Nazarite 8 (nwz&rait). Also -irite. 1560. 
[f. L. Nazarseus, f. Heb. n&zar to separate 
oneself, to refrain from anything.] Among the 
ancient Hebrews, one who took certain vows of 
abstinence (see Numbers vi). 

To drinke wine.. was a pollution both of the 
Nazarite* and Prieates 1*85. Hence Na'cariteahlp, 
Naxari'tic a., Nazaritiah a., Na-zaritlam. 
Naze (n^iz). 1774. [app. inferred from 

place-names. J A promontory or headland. 

|| Nazi (na-tsi, na-zi). 1930. [Ger., repr. 
pronunc. of Afa/*(onalsozialist.] A member of 
the German National Socialist party. 

N.B. (en bi). abbrev. of Nota bene. 
N.C.O., - Non-commissioned officer. 

Ne, adv. and conj. arch • [OE. ne - L. tte- 
(nefas, etc.), Skr. na, rel. to Goth, ne, L. ne, Gr. 
vi) m , Skr. na.] — Not adv. fAlso as n- comb, 
w. a vb., as nadde had not, nam am not. 

x. A youth Who ne in virtue’s ways did take delight 
Byron. Phr. f Ne were, ne had.. been, were it not, 
had it not been (for). a. They nentenae nyght nor 
day But vnto inert he Lydo. 

B. conj. — Nor. arch, or Obs. OE. tb. — 
Nor, and . . not, neither ~x6x8. 

x. Ne . . no (sometimes) « neither. . nor. Now only 
arch. Ne could we laugh, ne wail Coleridge. 

Neaf, obs. f. Nirvr, fist. 

Neal (nil), v. Obs. exc. dial . 1538. 
[ApheL t. Anneal v.] trans. — Anneal v. 
2, 4. Also fintr. to undergo the process of 
annealing -1684. 

Neanderth&loid (nffeemdoxta-Ioid), a. 1887. 

[ See def. and -oid.] Having the characteristics 
of a skull of very low type found at Neanderthal 
in Rhenish Prussia in 2857; characterized by 
this type of skull. So Neanderthal man, etc. 
Neap (nip), sb. 1 n. dial, and U.S. 1553. 
[peril, of Scand. origin ; cf, Norw. dial, neip a 
forked pole, etc.] x. The pole or tongue of a 
cart. (Now U.S.) a. A three-legged rest, 
used to support the shaft of a vehicle 1691. 
Neap (nip), a. and sb.* [OE. nip (obscure) 
in nlpfidd. J x. N. tide , a tide occurring I 


Neapolis (Gr. NsdvoXtf 1 new town '), Naples.] 
A* adj. Belonging or native to, distinctive or 
characteristic of, connected with, Naples 259a. 

fN. disease 1 see Naples x. hi. tee , one made in 
layers of different flavours. AT. violet, a double sweet- 
scented variety of viola. N. yellow, Naples yellow. 
B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Naples. ME. 
A blood-bespotted Neopolitan Shaks. 

Near (nisi), a. ME. [1. Near adv.*] X. 
Closely related by blood or kinship, a. Close, 
intimate, familiar 1503. a- With ref. to ani- 
mals or vehicles t Left fas opp. to f/ar, off, — 
right) : horses, etc., being usu. mounted, led, 
or approached from the left side 1453. 4. 

Close at hand ; not distant 1565. 5. Of a 

road: Short, direct. (Chiefly in compar. and 
super l.) 1579. 6. Close, narrow 1548. 7. 

Closely affecting or touching one 2605. 8. 


Niggardly, mean 1616. 

x. They are her neere kinsewomen Lev. xviii. 17. 

а. Your neere friends and familiar companions 1576. 

3. The track of the left or n. wheel 184s. 4* When 

we look at a n. object with both eyes Bkrkklky. N. 
distance, the part of a scene between foreground and 
background. N. point , a point, at a distance of about 
4 or 5 inches from the eye, within which clear vision 
is no longer possible without optical assistance. N. 
vnrk, work involving proximity of the eye to the ob- 
ject. b. That resembles (what is denoted), as a. beer. 

б . It was a n. race 1856. 7. Euery minute of hi* being 
thrusts Against my neer'st of Life Shaks. 8. A good- 
natuied man, but reckoned n. 1753* NeaTueaa. 

Near (nisi), v. 1513. [f. Near adv* or a.] 
1. intr. To draw or come near, to approach. 
3. trans. To draw near to, to approach. +AIso, 
to be near. 1610. 

x. Still it ner’d and ner'd Coleridge, a. Keep off, 
1 charge thee neere me not H eywood. 

Near (nl*i), adv. 1 (and prep.). Obs. exc. 
dial. [OE. niar, etc., comp, of niah Nigh 
adv. J +L In advb. (or prepositional) use. 

With verbs of motion. Nearer or closer (to a 
place, point, or person). Freq. governing a 
noun in the dative -1596. 

Pardon me, I will come no n. 1596. No n. t (or 
n. I) Naut. : a command to the helmsman to come no 
closer to the wind. 

II. In predic. use after the subst. vb. (Freq. 
with dative or to.) x . Nearer In space or time, 
fin relationship OE. a. Nearer to one's end 
or purpose. (Only in neg. and interrog. 
clauses ; dial.) late ME. 

x. The nere to the churc he, the ferther from God 
1 56a. The neere in blood, the ncerer bloody Shaks. 
s. Phr. Never the n. (common 1560-1635). 

Near (ni»j), adv* (and prep.) ME. [a. 
ON. nier, prop, compar. of nb- — OE. niah 
Nigh, but also used as a positive.] L Used 
absol. (without to or dependent sb.). + Denot- 

ing proximity, x. To, within, or at a short 
distance ; to, or in, close proximity, b. Naut. 
Close to the wind 1634. a. Of time: Close at 
hand ME. 8> Closely connected with one by 
kinship or intimacy, late ME. 

x. Things n. seem further off ; farst off, the reamt 
at hanH H More. N. is my shirt, but nearer is my 
skin 1 1890. Phr. Far and n. (see Far adv. ). properly 
meaning 4 farther (off) and nearer fat band) . tx No 
Nearer J «■ No near (see Near adv. 1 ). a. My heart 
failed me as the time drew n. Mrs. Carlyle. Phr. 
N. upon, close upon a particular time. 3. In company 
with one ' n. and dear ' x8s6. Phr. N. akin or eg kin 
(see Akin adv. and Kin). 

** Denoting approximation in degree or 
amount. 4. Within a (very) little, almost. 
(Now usu. expressed by Nearly.) ME. 5. 
With negatives : (Not) by a great deal or a 
long way, (not) anything like, (not) nearly. 
Usu. followed by so. X447. 0 . Closely, esp. in 
respect of pressure or touching, of resemblance, 
connexion, scrutiny, etc. Now rare. 2456. 7. 

In phr. as n. as (one can, etc.) 1538. t8. 

Narrowly, only by a little (rare) -18x9. 

4. They appear to have been pretty n. of an Age 
1696. It cost us n. a Fortnight’s Time De Foe. 1 
am n. upon eighty years of ace Landor. 5. He is 
nothing ueers so much delighted 1638. 6. His 

Majesty bad another Exception against the Duke, 
which touched him as n. Clarendon. The nearer it 
[tragedy) approaches the reality, .. the mors perfect 
is its power Busies. 

*+* Denoting manner. g. Thriftily ; pars!* 
moniously, meanly 2635, 10. With the legs 

dose together 1710. 

so. A Horse that goes wide before, and tt. behind 

7 HL Followed by to (or ^unto), 1. Close to n 
place, thing, or person, in respect of space, or 


shortly after the first and third quarters of the 
moon, in which the high-water level stands at 


moon, in which the high-water level stands at 
its lowest point, a. absol. A neap tide 1584. 

x. N. season, the time of n. tide. a. High springs 
and dead Neapes 1637. , 

Neap (nfp), v. 165a. [f. prec.] !• intr. Of 
tides : To become lower, to tend towards the I 
neap. Also pass. a. To be neaped, of a 
vessel : to be left aground on the height of a 
spring-tide 1704. 

Neapolitan (n&pp-lit&n). late ME. Tad. 
L, Neapolitans, t Neapolites (see -XTE), L 


sb (man), a (pass), an (load), a (cat). % (Fr. chri). o (evsr). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can d/ vie), i(sft). i (Psych/). 9 (what), f (grt). 


NEAR BY 

to a point In time ME, a. Closely related to 
one by kinship, etc., esp. in n. and dear 1450. 
8. Close to something in respect of likeness or 
correspondence 2548. 4, To go n. to (with 

inf.), to be on the point of, almost to succeed 
in (doing something). Also const gerund. 
I S93» 

z. Neere vnto the said ! plains are diuen woods and 
forrests 1600, Phr. t To com* or go n. to, to touch 
closely. 3. The cane that comen nearest to this of 
those I have seen North. 4. It would go flu to break 
her heart 1889. 

IIL Governing a sb. (passing into prep.)* x. 
Close to or upon (a place, person, thing, point 
of time, state or condition) ME. fa. Intimate 
with (one) -x66o. 8* Close to (a thing or per- 
son) in point of similarity or achievement 
1585. Latterly chiefly U.S., as in n . beer. 

1. Our Coffee-house is n. one of the Inns of Court 
Stkele. 1 must have gone very n. convincing him 
18*5. The time draws n. the birth of Christ Tunny* 
son. The hope was n. fulfilment 190a. fig. I thinke 
we came neere you when wee saidr you loued Lyly. 
Phr. To lie. come, or go n . (one, the heart, etc.), to 
touch or affect deeply, a. a Hen. IV, v. i. 81. 3. 

Their language, .is nearer the Latine, then the Italian 
i6aa. 

Near by, adv . and a. late ME. [Near 
adv. 9 and By adv.] A. adv. x. Close at hand, 
a. Nearly, almost. Sc. 1456. B. adj. (near-by, 
nearby ) Neighbouring, orig. L/.S. 1858. 
Nearctlc (nz.auktik), a. 1858. [Neo-.] 

Zool. Comprising, or pertaining to, tne tem- 
perate and arctic parts of N. America, in respect 
of the distribution of birds, etc. 

Near East 1869. [Near a. 4.] The 
south-eastern part of Europe; the Balkan 
States together with Asia Minor. Hence Near- 
Ea -stern a., -Ea sterly adv. 

Near hand, adv., prep., and a. Now only 
Sr. and dial, ME. [Near adv. 2 and Hand 
sb.] A. adv. x. Close at hand, close by. fb. 
At close quarters {rare) -1670. a. Nearly, 
almost ME. B. prep. Near to, close to. ME. 

Nearly (n!.\xli), adv. 1540. f-i.y 2.] x. I n 
a near manner; closely; intimately, a. Parti- 
culaily 156a. 3. Almost, all but 1683. 

I. I o be II. acquainted with the people of different 
countries can happen to very few Johnson, a. This 
. . I only mention, because it so n. touches myself 
Swift 3. I languished here for n. three weeks 
Got okm. Phr. Not nothing like. 

Near-sighted, a. 1686. Short-sighted. 
Hence Near-si ghtedness 1811. 

Neat (nit), sb. [OE. nlat : — OTent. *nau- 
to m , f. naut-, ablaut-var. of tieut- to enjoy or 
possess.] x. sing. An animal of the ox-kind ; 
an ox or bullock, a cow or heifer. Now rare 
or arch. a. (fpl. or) collect . Cattle OE. 

X. A savage Bull.., he was a gallant-looking n. 
Morris, a. The Steere. the Heyefer, and the Calfe, 
Are all call'd N. Shaks. appos . Every kind of n. 
cattle 1805. 

Neat (nit), a. and adv. 154a. [ad. AF. 
neit, net \ F. net : — 1^. nitidum, f. niter* to 
shine ] A. adj. I. ti. Clean, Also const. 
from . -163a. fa. Qear, bright -1797. 3< Of 
liquors: Pure; spec, undiluted 1579. b. Of 
other substances (rare) 1651. 4, Free from 

any reductions ; clear, net. (Now usu. Net.) 
1599. b. Exact, precise. Now dial. 1682. 

a. Fresh springing wells, as christall neate Spenser. 
3. I was obfigea to drink rum it wouldn't ha done 
to ha drunk tne water n. 1851. 4. An. sum, to cover 
all expenses 1817. 

XL +1. Of persons : Inclined to refinement 
or elegance ; trim or smart in apparel -1656. 

a. Characterized by elegance of form without 

unnecessary embellishment; of agreeable but 
simple appearance; nicely mode or propor- 
tioned 1549. 3. Of language, style, etc. : 

Well expessed; esp. brief, clear, and to the 
point ; cleverly or smartly put or phrased 1586. 

b. Of preparations, cookery, eta : Dainty, ele- 
gant, tastefuL Now rare. x6xx. c. Cleverly 
done 2598. 4. Inclined to tidiness X577; skil- 
ful and precise xflia. 5. Put or kept in good 
order, tidy 1596. 

1. Still to be n„ still to be drest. As you were going 
to a feast B, Jons. a. Many n. houses and oleaaant 
■eats there be In the country Fuller. The furniture 
was n. 1 888, j. An. speech by one Pym i6ai. b. 
A very n. and curious Banquet St* T. Herbert. C. 
A n. and happy turn to give the subject Dickens. 4 . 1 
He was n, and methodical in all small matters 1885. 
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5. A tradesman's books should always be kept clear 
and n. 1745. 

B. adv. Neatly 1665. Hence Nea*tly adv. in 
a n. manner or style. Nea*tness. 

Neaten (nf-t'n), v. 1898. [f. Neat a.+ 

-en.] trans . To make neat, esp. in needlework. 
Neath, f neath (nf», prep. dial, and poet. 
1787. [Aphetic t ANEATH.J Beneath. 
Neat-handed, a. 163a, [Neat a.] Deft 
in handling things ; dexterous. Hence Neat- 
ha-ndedness 1839. 

Neatherd (nrt,h5id). late ME. [f. Neat 
sb. + Herd sb. 9 ] One who has the care of 
neat cattle, a cowherd. 

Ne&'t-house. Also neats'. 1440. [f. 

Neat sb.] x. A house or shed in which cattle 
are kept. a. A locality near Chelsea Bridge, 
where there was a celebrated market garden. 
Also pi. 163a. 

Neatify (nPtifel), v. Now rare or Obs. 
1601, f£ Neat a. + -inr.] trans . To make 
neat, to purify. 

Neat's foot. 1579. [f. Neat sb.] The foot 
of an ox, used as an article of food 1595. b. 
attrib . in neatis-foot oil, an oil obtained from 
the feet of neat cattle. 

Neat’s leather. 1530. [f. Neat j£.] 

Leather made from the hides of neat cattle. 
Neat’s tongue. 1596. [f. Neat sb.] An 
ox-tongue, used as an article of food. 

Silence is anely commendable In a neats tongue 
dri d Shaks. 

Neb (neb). Now chiefly north, and Sc. 
[OE. nfbb (:— 1 *nffj-) neut. *=* ON. nef (stem 
nefj~ ; Norw. nev, nxv, Sw. n&f ).] X. The 
beak or bill of a bird. b. The mouth (of a 
person) x6zx. 9. The nose; the snout of an 
animal OE. 3. The point or nib of a pen (or 
pencil) 1599. b. Any projecting part or point ; 
a peak, tip, spout, etc. 1584. 

||Ne‘bbuk. Also nabk. 1846. [Arab, nebq, 
nebeq. ) The Christ’s Thorn, ZizypAus Spina- 
ch risti, or its fruit 

11 Nebula (ne-bidlii). Pi. -® (-!)• 1661. [L., 
related to Gr. ysfikij.] x. a. A film upon, or 
covering, the eye; spec, a clouded speck or 
spot on the cornea causing defective vision, 
b. A cloudy or floixulent appearance 1805. a. 
Astron. An indistinct cloud-hke cluster of dis- 
tant stars, or a luminous patch of supposed 
gaseous or stellar matter lying beyond the 
limits of the solar system 172 7. 3. Mist 1894. 

Nebular (m-bi/flax), a. 1837. [f. prec. + 
-ar'.J x. N. hypothesis or theory , the theory, 
propounded by Kant and elaborated by Her- 
schei and Laplace, which supposes a nebula to 
be the first state of the solar and stellar systems, 
a. Consisting of, concerned with, or relating to 
a nebula or nebulae 1856. 

Nebule * (ne'biwl). late ME. [Anglicized 
L Ne bula. J 1. A cloud ; a mist or fog. a. 
Astron. A nebula 1830. 

Nebule 8 (ne’bizri). 1833. [app. due to 
misapprehension of next.] Arch. A moulding 
of a wavy or serpentine form. 

Nebuld (ne'binlr), nebuly (ne’biwli), a. 
Also -de. 1550. [a. F. nibull, ad. med.L. 
nebulatus, nebular*.] l. Her. Of a wavy or 
serpentine form, like the edges of conventional 
clouds ; represented in the form of a cloud, a. 
Arch. OF mouldings: see Nebule 8 184a. 

Nebulium (n/bi£*lidm). 1898. orig.nebu- 
lnm. If. Nebula + -ium .1 Chem. An ele- 
ment the existence of whicn is inferred from 
certain green lines in the spectra of gaseous 
nebulae. 

Nebulize (ne*biifloiz), v. rare. 187 a. [f. 
Nebula.] x. trans . To reduce to a mist or 
spray. a. intr. To become nebulous or in- 
definite 1892. Hence Nebulizer, an instru- 
ment for converting a liquid into a fine spray, 
esp. for medical purposes 1874. 

Nebulas© (ne*bi£l£as), a. late ME. [ad. L. 
nebulosus ; see Nebula and -ose.] Cloudy, 
misty, indistinct (lit. and jfg.U b. Clouded, 
cloudlike X8a6> 

Nebulosity (nebMLr alti). X7OX. Ttu F. 
nibulosiU*, see nextand -nr.] x. Nebulous or 
indistinctly luminous appearance; a faintly 
luminous patch or mass, b. Nebulous state or 


NECESSITUDE 

form ; neuulous matter 1833. a. Cloudiness! 
mdistinctness 1809. 

s. b. fig. He had been s mere n. whom she had 
never dUtinctly outlined T. Hardy. 

Nebulous (ne’bidflos), a, late ME. [ad. L. 
nebulosus ; see Nebula and -OU8.] x. Cloudy, 
foggy, misty, dank (rare). 9. Astron. a. Ah 
star, a small cluster of indistinct stars, or a 
star which is surrounded by a luminous hase 
1679. b. Of the nature of a nebula or nebula ; 
consisting of, abounding in, nebulse 1784. 9. 

Cloud-like 1805. b .fig. Hazy, vague, formless 
1831. 4. Clouded in colour ; turbid 1890. 

3. b. N. disquisitions on Religion Carlyle. Hence 
lfe*bulous*ly ativ., -ness. I 

Necessarian (nesese»‘ri&n). 1777. [f. Ne- 
cessary 4- -IAN. J A believer in necessity ; a 
necessitarian. b. attrib . or as adj. 1795. 
Hence Necess&Tianism, necessitarianism 1840. 

Necessarily (ne’sesarili), adv. 1488 . [-LY»] 
+1, (Senses now merged in 3.) Unavoidably 
-17x0 ; indispensably -1748. 9. As a necessary 
result or consequence 1509. 3. Of necessity ; 

inevitably 1569. So Ne'ceEearlnese, in dis- 
pensability (now rare) x«t. 

Necessary (ne-sea&ri), a. and sb. late ME. 
[ad. L. necessarius , f. necesse needful ; see 
-ary.] A. adj. L x. Indispensable, requisite, 
needful; that cannot be done without. Also 
const, to or for (a person or thing) and with 
inf. tb. Commodious, convenient (tare) 
-15x8. a. Of servants, etc. : Rendering (cer- 
tain) necessary or useful services, as n. woman. 
Hist. 3. Of actions : Needful to be done 160X. 

s. Which wife is not., cal led an impediment or Ik 
evil 1577. Since light so n. is to life Milt. Phr. N. 
house, a privy. So n. place, stool, vault . Now dial. 
3. Still doubting if that deed Be just which is must 
n. Shelley, 

II. 1. Inevitably determined or fixed by pre- 
destination or natural laws; happening or 
existing by an inherent necessity, late ME. b. 
Of mental concepts or processes : Inevitably 
resulting from the constitution of thiugs or of 
the mind itself 1551. c. Inevitably produced 
by a previous condition of things x86o. 9. Of 

actions: Determined by force of nature or 
circumstances, late ME. b. Enforced by 
another ; compulsory 1655. 3. Of agents : Im- 

pelled by the action of circumstances upon the 
will; having no independent volition 1690. 

s. b. The ideas of space and time mn called in 
philosophy n. ideas 1878. a. The n. action, where all 
the motives are on one side 1855. 3. They all agree, 
that man is not a free but a n. agent Wesley. 

B. sb. 1. A necessary thing; an essential or 
requisite ME. 9. A necessary house (dial.) 
1736. 3. With the. That which is needful ; spec . 
the necessary funds or money colloq . 1772. 

1. She denied herself every n. Mmb. D 'A relay. 
The money to buy the necessaries of their household 

Necessitarian (nfsesite»TiAn). 1798. [f. 
Necessity + -arian ; cf. Necessarian.] 
One who maintains that all human action is 
necessarily determined by antecedent causes, 
as opposed to one who believes in the freedom 
of the will. Hence NecessitATianiam 1854. 
Necessitate (nfscsit^ft), v. 16118. [f. med. 

L. necessitate, neccssitarc , f. nee es sit as NECES- 

SITY ; cf. F. nieessiter .] x. trans. To bring (a 
person) under some necessity; to compel, 
oblige, or force. (Chiefly in pass.) Now rare 
(freq. in 17th a). 9. To render necessary; 

esp. to demand, require, or involve as a neces- 
sary condition or result 1628. fa* To reduet 
(a person) to want or necessity -1700. 

1. Each hoy is necessitated to decide and act for 
himself 1779. Necessitated by wenk health to the 
regularity and the quiet of a monk Pater. s. As- 
sumptions. .such as the received theology necessitates 

M. Arnold, 3. The King, .being necessitated for 
Money 1700. Hence Neceaai taction, the action of 
necessitating t the result of this 1653. 

Necessitous (nfsc-siUs), a. x6xs. [ad. F. 
nieessiteux , or f. Necessity 4- -ous.J x. 
Placed or living In a condition of necessity; 
poor, needy, a. Characterized by necessity or 
poverty 1639. 

x. A greedy and n. publick Burke. abeoi. The 
ambitious hoped for kingdoms t the greedy and the 
n. for plunder Chkstxrf. a. bn. circumstances 
1885. Hence Wece»9Klto>09»Iy sdk, e ms. 

Necessitate (nhetitifid). Now rare. i6xa. 
[ad. L. neeessitudo, t necesse necessary; see 


5 (Ger. Kdln). *(Fr.p 0 fi). ti (Gcr. Mdller). « (Fr.dsine). 9(c*rl). c (e«) (thne). i(tf)(tem). {{Tt.fairt). 5 (Ox, ten, Mrth£ 




NECESSITY 

VfUDB.1 tx* A relation or eonhexion between 
persons -1653. a. Necessity , need 1677. 

«. Between Parents end their children there is so 
treat a necessitude JeiL Taylor. 

Necessity (n/se*slfi). late ME. [a. F. m- 
cessiti, ad. L. necessitate**, f. necesse necessary ; 
see -ity .1 1. tx. a. The feet of being inevitably 
fixed or determined -1568. fb. The constrain 
Ing power of something -1533. a. Constraint 
or compulsion having its basis in the natural 
constitution of things ; esp. such constraint con- 
ceived as a law prevailing throughout the 
material universe and within the sphere of 
human action, late ME, b. Differentiated as 
absolute , conditional , logical, moral, natural \ 
Philosophical,^ physical X587. 3. The constrain 

in|; power of circumstances; a condition of 
things compelling to a certain course of action, 
late ME, fg. A necessary piece of business . 
a necessary act -1676. fb. Something un- 
avoidable. Shaks. 5. a. An unavoidable com- 
pulsion or obligation of doing something. 
Also with inf. Now rare. 1630. b. An im- 
perative need for or t of something 1673. 6. 

The fact of being indispensable ; the indis- 
pensableness of some act or thing 1597. 

m. Who can . . breake the chayne of strong necesdtee 
Spenser. b. Physical n. has its origin in the estab. 
Ushed order and laws of the material universe 1840. 
3. I know the rigpur of political n. | but I see here, 
as little of n. .as of propriety Burks. Fhr Work of 
a, something which cannot possibly or naturally be 
left undone Of*, i Necessarily Phrases and pro- 
verbs To maken vertw of necessite Chaucer, N.. . 
hath no law 1614. N. Is the Mother of Invention 
1658 4, b. s Hen TV, tit. 19a. 3, b. He. .pro- 

duced a n of private conversation Johnson. 6. The 
a of adopting some measures to subsist their armies 
Wklungton 

IL x. +a. What Is necessarily required; 
necessaries -1650. b. A necessary thing 1481. 
m. The condition of being necessitous; want, 
poverty 1475. 3. A situation of hardship or 

difficulty ; a pressing need or want. (Chiefly 
tn pi.) 1450. +4. Want of a thing -1754 

s. Necessities sharpe pinch Shaks. They will not 
ask whether his n. bo a sufficient title Hobbes. 3. The 
necessities of the mother country 1775. 

Neck (nek)| sM [OE. hnecca (rare) - 
MDu. necke, MHO. nackc, etc.] L 1. That 
portion of the body lying between the head 
and shoulders ; fin early use the nape of the 
neck b. The cervical vertebrae. Chiefly in 
phr to break the n. ME. a. a. The flesh of 
the neck of an animal, esp. of beef or mutton 
1603. b. That part of a garment which covers, 
or lies next to, the neck 1530. 

s. He would, .make two Fellows who hated, embrace 
»n<l fall upon each other's N. Steele. b. 1 had as 
liefe thou didst breaks his necke as his finger Shaks. 
Without regard for the safety of their own necks 
1893 s. a. Eight to a n, of mutton — is not that your 
commons 1603. 

H. In fig. or allusive expressions, implying 
subjugation, submission, resistance, +the im- 
position of a burden or charge ; or with allusion 
to hanging or beheading, late ME. 

Wilt thou set thy foot o' my necke Shaks. Let his 
N. answere for it Shaks. Otk. v. ii. 170. Sturdiest 
Oak* Bow'd thir Stiff necks Milt. 

Phrases. In, on, or upon the n. of, on the top of. 
Now only died. To break the n. <f, to counteract 
the chief force or main effect of; to finish the main 
part of. If. and heels =* neck and crop. Now dial 
N and crop, bodily, altogether. If. Or nothing 
(occ, nougkf) x expressing determination and readiness 
to take all risks S also at /rib. of persons or actions. 
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NECTARINE 


W. and n., of horses, etc : keeping abreast * tdsofig . ; 
it t rib. close, near. To get it in then, (slang), to 


Vo get it in the n, (slang), 
sustain a severe blow, as of defeat, reprimand, etc, 
111 . In transf. uses, i. The narrow part of 
gome passage, cavity, or vessel, esp. the part of 
a bottle next the mouth ME. a. Of natural 
formations, or artificial structures t A pass be- 
tween hills or mountains ; the narrow part of a 
mountain pass \ a narrow channel or inlet ; the 
narrow part of a sound ; Foriif. The narrow 
part of a bastion or embrasure ; an Isthmus or 
narrow promontory ; a narrow stretch of wood, 
ice, etc 1555. 3. K narrtiw or constricted part 

hr any manufactured article ; a connecting part 
between two portions of a thing 1598. b. The 
part of a violin, etc., connecting the head and 
the body i6if . ' c. Arch. The lower part of a 
capital, lying immediately above the astragal 
terminating the shaft of the column 1624. d. 
In coupon, (<s) the narrow part connecting the 


eascabef with the breech ; (b) the part immedWf a miu a tion of bodies after death ; 
ately behind the swell of the muzzle 1753. 4* * ! ** * J 1 ‘ **■ 

a. Bot. A neck-like part in plants 2672. b. 

Excessive elongation of stem or stalk x88a, 

5. Anat. a. The small circular depression where 
the base of a tooth ends and the roots begin 
1732. b. A constricted part in a bone 1726. 

Combs, t n.-ceil Bet., a cell forming (part of) the n. 
in the arcbegonium of ferns or bryophytess •fillet, 
in cannon, a fillet on the breech, next to the n. of the 
cascabel ; -mould f ing) Arch., a moulding on the n. 
of a capital ; -twister UJ*. slang, a kina of drink) 

•wear, collars and ties. 

Neck, sb.* s.w . dial . late ME. [?] The last 
handful or sheath of corn cut at harvest-time. 

Neck (nek), v. Now only techn. or dial. 

X450. [f. Neck x irons. To strike on 
the neck, esp. so as to stun or kill ; to behead ; 
to pull the neck of (a fowl), b. intr. ( U.S.) To 
indulge in intimate hugging and kissing, a. To 
make or clear the neck of (a drain) 1844. 3. past. 
or tntr. To break off at the head 1828. 4. TqJ 


can weed, Veronica feregrina or Purslane 
Speedwell, formerly supposed to be of service in 
scrofulous affections, whence the name 1846. 

Necro- (nekro), accas. necr-, comb. L Gr. 
vtKput dead body or person, occurring in com- 
pounds either of Gr. origin, as Necropolis ,cta , 
Or of modem formation, as Nec&orjqsjSi etc. », 
also necro'latry, worship of the quad > necro** 
pbagoun, feeding on dead bodies dr carrion ; 1 
ne'er ophore, a burying-beetle, one belonging 
to the genus Pfecropkorus ; necroscopy, ex3| 


the dissection of dead bodies ; the excision of 
dead bone or tissue. 

H Necrobiosis (nekiwboa^ttiis). 1880. [mod. 
L., f. Necro- -f Gr. fiios lifer see -osis.] 
Path. The process of decay or death in tissues 
of the body; the gradual degeneration and 
death of a part through suspended or imper- 
fect nutrition ; an instance of tins. So Necro- 
biotic a. 4875. 

Necrology (nekrylfidgi). 1727. [See 
Nbcro- ana -LOGY.] 1. An ecclesiastical or 
monastic register containing entries of the 
deaths of persons connected with, or com- 
memorated by, the church, monastery, etc. 
b. A death-roll 1854. a. An obituary notice 
1799. H ence Necrolo'gic, -a! a. obituary ; -ally 
adv. Necro toglat, one who writes an obituary 
notice. Necrologue, an obituary notice. 

Necromancer (ne'kremsensoi). ME. Earli- 
er oigro-._ [a. OF. nigromansere ; see next 


reduce the diameter of, by planing, eta. 1873. ! and “ ER **1 ° ne who P ractJse * necromancy 5 
Ne*ck-band. 1446. jf. Neck r^.l] 1. A;f " 1 J 

band for the neck. a. The part of a garment 
encircling the neck 1592. 
fNe-ck-bcef. 1662. [f. Neck jJ. 1 ] Beef 

60m the necks of cattle, Which is of poor 
quality. Hence transf of anything inferior 
and cheap. -181a. 

Ne-ck-bone. ME. [f. Neck jA 1 ] The 
bone (or tnape) of the neck ; a cervical ver- 
tebra. 

Nexkclotb. 1639. [ f * Neck sb i] A cloth 
worn round the neck; a cravat. Now rare . 
b. transf. The hangman’s rope 1836. 

Necked (nekt), a. late ME. [CNeck^.I] 
x. Having a neck like something specified, or 
of a specified kind. 9. Having a neck 1841. 

Neckerchief (ne-ka.it|lf). late ME. [f. 

Neck sb. 1 4- KerchieE.J A kerchief worn 
about the neck. So Ne'ckercher (now dial.). 

So Neck-ha'ndkerchief 1642. 

Necking (ric kiq), sb. 1804. [f. Neck sb. 1 
4- -ing 1 T Arch. The part of a column lying 
between the capital and the shaft. 

Necklace (ne-kles), sb. 1590. [f. Neck 
sb 1 4 - Lace j3.] x. An ornament of precious 
stones, precious metal, beads, etc. worn round 
the neck. +b. A lace or ribbon for the neck ; 
a neck-tie -174a 9. transf. A noose or halter 

1616 3. Naut A chain or strop round a 

mast i860. 4. attrib. applied to certain plants 

or woods having features resembling strings of 
beads as n.-tree. 

Necklace (ne*k!6s), v. 1702. [f. prec.] X. 
trans . and intr. To form into a necklace. 9, 
trans. To surround with, or as with, a necklace 

Necklet (ne-kUt). 1865. [f. Neck sb .1 + 

-let. J A closely fitting ornamental band for 
the neck. 

Ne*ck-piece. x6xx. [f. Neck jM] x.The 
part of a garment next the neck. b. A 
piece of armour, cloth, etc., covering the neck 
1752. 9. Of meat 2 The part of the carcass 

between the shoulder and the head x8x8. 

Ne-ck-tie. 1838. [f. Neck sb. 1 ] A narrow 
band of woven or knitted material placed round 
the neck and tied or knotted in front. 

Ncck-verse. 145a [f. Neck sb. 1 ] A 
Latin verse printed in black-letter (usu. the 
beginning of Ps. li) formerly set before onqj 
claiming benefit of clergy (see Clergy), by 
reading which he might save his neck. Now 
only Hist. fAlso In transf. ox fig. uses -2659. 

Ne-ckweed. 156a. [f. NeckjJ. 1 ] The 
plant hemp (with rel to the use of hempen rope 
for hanging persons) -x68x. 9. U.S. An Ameri- 
Veronicc 


more generally, a wizard, magician. 
Necromancy (ne'kromsensi). ME. Earlier 
nigro*. [a. OF. nygromancie (more usu. 
- mance ) » med.L. nigromantia, an alteration, 
by association with L, niger, nigr -, black (cf 
Black art), of L. sucromantia, ad. G* 
veicpojjavreia, f. vtnpo- Necro- + pavreta 
divination.] x. The pretended art of revealing 
future events, etc., by means ot communication 
with the dead; more generally, magic, en- 
chantment, conjuration. Also with a and pi. 
9. Applied, after Gr. and L. use, to the part of 
the Odyssey describing Ulysses' visit to Hades 
x6oi. 

1 You by your N. have disturb’d him, and rais'd 
his Ghost Marvell. Love, with all hia necromancies, 
fled 1849. 

Necromantic (nekranse-ntik), a. and sb . 
X574. [ad. late L. necromanticvs or med.Z+ 
negro- ; see prec. and -M antic.] A. adj. x, 
Given to the practice of necromancy. 9. 
Of, belonging to, or used in necromancy or 
magic ; performed by necromancy 1590. b. 
transf. Magical, wonderful 1630. B. sb. A 
necromancer -1652. tNecromantical c.,-ly adv. 
Ne-cronite. 1819. [f. Necro- + (n)ite.] 
Mm. A variety of orthoclase, giving out a 
fetid smell when broken or struck. 

Necropolis (nekrp-polis). PI. -ises. 18x9. 
[a. Gr. vt/cpoirohis, f. vttcp6 1 corpse + eoKit 
city.] A cemetery ; fretj. used as the name of 
cemeteries in or near cities, b. An old or pre- 
historic burymg-place 1850 
Necropsy ^nekvpsi). 1856. [ad. Gr. 
+v*Kpoif/ia t f. vtKp6% corpse 4* 5\ pis sight.] 
x. A post-mdrtem examination, an autopsy. 
9. Surgical investigation of a dead body x88i. 
Necrose (nekr^'s, ne*km»s), v. 1873. [L 
Necrosis.] Path. intr. To mortify; to be- 
come affected with necrosis. 

Necrosed (nekriTu-st, nr'kr<7ust), fpl. a . 
1830. ff. Nkcros-is 4- -ED ; cf. F. nlcrvsl.] 
Path. Mortified, affected by necrosis. 

|| Necrosis (nekr^-gis). 1665. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. vhcpanTi f, f. venpovv to kill, mortify, L 
ptnpbs ; see -osis.] x. Path. The death of a 
circumscribed piece of tissue, mortification, 
esp. of the bones. a. Bot. Canker , a drying 
and dyina of the branch of a tree, beginning 
with the Dark and eating inwards 1866. bo 
Necro'dc a. Nccrotiso v. tntr. to become 
affected with n. 

Nectar (ne-kt&j). 1555. [a. L., a. Gr. 
vbtrap ; etym. unkn.1 1. Class. Myth The 
drink of the gods. Cf. Ambrosia. Also //. 
a. transf. a. Any delicious wme or other dnnk 
x 583. b. The sweet fluid or honey produced 
by plants, esp, as collected by bees X009. 

u Bot might 1 of Jove's a. sap, 1 would not change 
for thine B. Jo** Hence Neota*reea *. N«*o- 

taxed st. filled, flavoured, or impregnated wub n.S 
dcUcioU*ly sweet or fragrant {lit. esidjig.). NectA'- 
ireous a. consisting ofn. Necta*reoua*ly adv., 
•ness. Nectari'ferous a. bearing ot producing & 
Nrdarotisa resembling n. 

Nectarine (ne'ktfirin^ -fn), sb. 1616. [app. 
(a sb. use of next] A variety of the^oommon 
poach, with s thinner and downless skin and s 
firmer palpi 
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NECTARINE 

Nectarine (ne*ktfirin), a. 1611. [1 Nectar 
4 -ine a . 1 Of the nature of, sweet as, nectar. 
nNectanum (nekte*-ri<fm). PL -ia. 1753. 
[mod.L.] — Nectary a. 

Nectary (ae-ktfiri). 1759. [f. Nectar, or 

ad. mod.L. nectarium ; see -jAJtt.] i. Bot. 
The organ or part of a flower or plant which 
fccrctes honey. a. Entom. A wart-like tube 
on the body of an aphis, from which 1 honey- 
dew * is exuded 1890. 

Nectoc&lyx (nektiflc/Wiks). Pl, -calyces. 
1859. [mod.L., f. Gr. vrj/crSs swimming (f. 
yJfX* 1 *} + Calyx.] Zool. The swimming-bell 
which forms the natatory organ in many hydro* 
zo&ns. So Nextoaac, the interior of a n. (also 
called mctocyst ) ; Ne'ctosome, the upper por- 
tion of a Sfphonophore, bearing the natatory 
organs. Ne’ctoatem, the axis of a series of 
nectocalyces. Hence Nectoca-lycine a. of 
the nature of, resembling or pertaining to, a n. 
Nedder, obs. f. Addkr. 

Neddy (ne’di). 1790. [Dim. of Ned, 
abbrev. of Edward ; see -Y *.] z. A donkey. 

a. Cant. A life-preserver 1864. 

UNde (n£), dd/. a . 1835. [F., pa. pple. iem. 
of nattre.] Born ; used in adding a married 
woman's maiden name, as, Madame de Stahl, 
nie Necker. 

Need (nid), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. nid, nied 
t — OTeut. *naudi- ; also niod : — *nru<t- (see 
Need v.).] L ti. Violence, constraint or 
compulsion, exercised upon or by persons 
-ME. a. Necessity arising from the facts and 
circumstances of a case. Chiefly in phr. if 
(etc ) *. require, if n. be (or were), there is no n. 
OE. 3. In predic, uses Necessary, needful. 
Now rare. OE. 4. imperative call or demand 
for the presence, possession, etc., of something 
OE. g. A condition of affairs placing one in 
difficulty or distress; a time of difficulty or 
trouble OE. & A condition marked by the 
lack or want of some necessary thing, or re- 
quiring some extraneous aid or addition OE. 

b. A state of extreme want or destitution ME. 
a. Repeat this if N. be Wfsijby. There was no n. 

of you to confess it 1845. To haw* ti. to, to be under 
a necessity to do something, to require to. tAlso 
with omission of /*, and with that, find n. to, wc^uld 
require to, cught to. So with omission of to\ The 
Portuguese had n. have the stomachs of ostriches 
Bkcrford. 3. Some Reformed Churches.. have . 
made themselves much poorer than wa* n. 1849. 4. The 
u. of. further securities against the royal power G«xbn. 
Phr. To havt n. of(\to, t unto) the thing required, 
t Const, with direct object: To need, require j, Here 
be bad n. AH circumspection Alter. Phr. To haw n~ 
to be in straits or in want. Now rart or 06 *. 5. I 

thank you for lending me a hand at my n. Butt van. 
Phr. At n . ; Sir William of Dcloraiue, good at o. 
Scott;, f. The great n. of her heart compelled her to 
fete] Gjko. Eliot. Prov. A friend in n f is a friend 
Indeed b. When n. t/rept in, love walked out 1847. 

II. +1 . A matter requiring action to be taken; 
a pl ‘cc of necessary business. In later use 
chiefly pi. Also good n. $ good service -1508. 
tb. Chiefly pi. One’s errands or business -1550. 
a. A particular point or respect in which some 
necessity or want Is present or is felt OE. 

s. Servile subjection to daily needs 1874. t At a 
ft., in an emergency or crisis. So.fAt a a. f For a 
n., in an emergency. 

Need (afd), v. [OE. median (rare), f. ttfod 
Need jtf,] L intr. tr. It needs , it is needful or 
necessary* Usu. consL with that or inf., qnd 
occas. without it. -1765. 0. There needs , 

there is need for (some thing or person) 1440. 
Tt>. What needs . . f What need is there for 
(something)? -1669. c. It needs , it requires 
1839. 8* Impers. Of things : To be needful or 

necessary 1536. 1 

a. There needea no such Apologie §hmcs. C. It 
need* heavfen-mtnt moments for this skill M. Arnold. 
3. But little learning needs in noble blood Diydbn. 

U. ti. To be needful or necessary /a a per- 
son, or to some end or purpose -*1496. +9. 

Impersonally : a. To be necessaiy for (one) to 
db something -1590. ±b. So jWhat needis , , t 
Why shoiild (onef ? -1507. 
a D. What nedeth me then to labours cay pep* 
CovwtDAt* Eccl IL 15. 

HL ti. To have need of (afro to) a thing 
-X59B, B. Inn* To stand in need of, to re- 
quire. late ME. b. intr. To be In need or 
wanL late ME. 3. To be Under a necessity or 


w 

obligation to do somethin?, late ME* b. With 
omission of to, when the clause has the forms it 
(he, /, etc.) need not , (why) need {it, etc.)? 1470. 

«. Pickwick needed ao second invitation Dickkm. 
b. Be tore is to dyon, than to neden Wvcuv Ecclus. 
xl. 99. 3. Vice, .to be hated, need* hut to be seen 

Pops. b. I n. hardly ask again Jowktt, Hence 
Needed ppl. a. required. Nee*der. 

+Need, adv. [OE. nide, etc., Orig. the in- 
strumental case of nid Need sb.] Of neces- 
sity, necessarily, etc. -1732. 

Nee*dfire. 1535. [prob. OE. *nidfir 
(Need sb.. Fire j£,)] f i. Sc. Spontaneous 
combustion. Only in phr. to take n. -1669. 
b. Fire obtained from dry wood by means of 
violent friction, formerly used as a means of 
curing disease among cattle 1633, 3. A 

beacon or bonfire 1805. 

Needful (nPdful), a. (and sb.) ME. [f. 
Need sb. + -pul.] x. Of persons : Neatly, 
necessitous. Now ran. a. Of circumstances, 
occasions, etc.: Characterized by need or 
necessity. Now rare. ME. 8- Requisite, 
necessary. Also const, to or for the person or 
thing concerned, ME. 4. The n„ what is 
necessary or requisite 1709. b. colloq. The 
necessary funds ; money, cash 1774. 5. sb. A 

necessary thing 1856. 

a. Why..hyde»t [thou] thy face in that neadeful 
tyrae of trouble Bible (Cxanmer) Pt.x. i. 3. We 
myght doo any nedeful busynease upon the Sunday 
154 ■>• Phr. It is ft. that or to (with inf./. 4. To live 
I must have * then.’ C. Bronts. Hence Nee*dful»ly 
adv., -uess. 

fNee-dham, 1573. Name of a small town 
(Needham Market) near Ipswich in Suffolk, 
usea punningly with, allusion to Need sb. ; 
hence, need, poverty, beggary -1661. 

They are said to be in the mgh way to N. who do 
hasten to poverty Fullxh. 

Needle (nPdl), sb. [OE. nidi fem. : — pre- 
Teur, *nftla, t the root *ni- to sew, which 
appears prob. in L. nirt to spin, Gr. vijois 
spinning, vfjpa thread. The ME. metathetic 
form neld(e is still represented dial.] X. 1. A 
small and slender piece of polished steel having 
a fine point at one end and at the other a hole 
or eye (see Eye sb.) for thread ; used in sewing, 
b. transf. A needlewoman (ran) 1834. 9. a. 

A piece of magnetised steel (orig. a needle in 
sense 1) used as an indicator of direction (in 
later use as a part of the Compass), or in con- 
nexion with magnetic or electric apparatus, 
e. g. the telegraph, late MR Also ellipt . = 
needle telegraph. b. A small strip of gold or 
silver of known fineness used with a touchstone 
in testing the purity of other pieces of those 
metals 1489. c. The tongue of a balance 1589. 
3. a. A pointed instrument used in engraving 
or etching x6 69. b. Surg. A long slender 
pointed instrument used in operations; the end 
of a hypodermic or other syringe; a pointed 
electrode used in surgical electrolysis 1727. c. 
In breech-loading fire-arms, a slender steel pin 
which ignites the cartridge by impact 1853. 4. 
a. A knitting or netting pin 17x9. b. One of 
the parallel pieces of wire in a stocking frame 
or In the Jacquard loom 1839. 5. Minins. A 

sharp-pointed copper or brass rod with wnich 
a small hole is made through the stemming to 
the cartridge in blasting operations 1839. 

L Sharp as a ft, t soe the adj. Fins and needles : 
aee Pin sb. ff. Catherine ran infinite pins and 
needles of speech into them Reads. Phr. To look 
for, or seek, an. in a meadow, haystack, bottle (truss j 
or bundle) of hay, to attempt n hopeless task. 
Nstdls't eye, denoting the smallest possible opening I 
or space, chiefly with ref. to Matt. xik. 04, etc. a. a 
Magnetic ft- a magnetised rod turning 00 a pivot, as 
in a mariner^ compass » so mariner's ft. 3. cL The 
thin pointed piece of metal, wood, etc., that receives j 
and transmits the vibrations set up by a revolving i 
gramophone disk 196a. 

XL x. A pillar or obelisk, late MR a. A 
sharp-pointed mass of rock ; esp. in pi. as tbe j 
name of those to the west of the Isle of Wight, 
late ME. 3. A beam of wood, esp. one used 
as a temporary support for a wall during 
underpinning 1471. 4. Chem. and Min. A 

crystal or arncnle resembling a needle In tfhape 
1719. 5. One of the leaves of the fir and pine J 

trees 1798. slang, The n., a fi^of irritation 
or nervousness 1x887. , t , < ^ , 

Comb. \ n.-bath, a shower-bath with a ytrf fine 
and strong spray; -bolt* tb« holt Which carries the 


NE'ER A 

tv in a needle-gun 1 -book, a needle^ase shaped like 


with the tv, as opp. to bobbiadace t •iyriag 
sharp-pointed hypodermic syringe | ^telejmipH * 
telegraph in which the misemployed as an indicator 1 
•Worm, a small worm parasitic in horses. 

Needle 1715. [f. prec.] i.bans . 

To sew or pierce with (or as with) a nteedle. 
b. To penetrate; to pierce or thread (one's 
way) ; to underpin with needle-beams, etc 
1820. a. intr. a. To form acicular crystals, 
b. To pass through, or in and out, like a 
needle, c. I'o use the needle, to sew. 1780. 
Needle-fish. i6oz. [Needle tb. I. r.J 
A name for various fishes; esp. the pipe-fish 
or ear-fish. 

Nee dleful. 16x1. [Nkkdle sb. L 1.] The 
amount of thread which is put into a needle at 
one time» 

Nee ‘dle-gun. 1865. [Needle sb. I. 3 c.] 
A gun in which the cartridge is exploded by 
the impact of a needle. a 

Nee-dle- point. 1700. [Needle 1 . rJ\ 
1. The point of a needle; also transf, a. 
Point-laoe made with the needle 1889, So 


Nee‘dle*polnted a. 1599. Chiefly fig. 

(nf-dlw). ME. [f. Neei 


Needier (nf dlw). MR [f. Needle sb. 4 
-Er 1 .] A needle-maker. 

Needless (nrdles), a. ME. [f. Need sb. 
4 -less.] tx. In quasi-advb. use: Without 
any compulsion or necessity ; needlessly -1475 
9. Not needed; unnecessary, useless ME. 
(Common from e 1570.) t3. Having no want ; 
not in need - 1668. 

Th« message was n. MacaUlav. Beware of., 
questions which raise n. doubts 1880. 3. A. Y.L. 11. 
i. 46. Hence Nae*dlesa-ly adv., -mesa. 

Nee-dlestone. 1890. [ad. G. nadei stein.] 
Min. A name formerly given to minerals having 
necdle-like crystals, as natrolite and scolecite. 

Nee-dlowomaD. 1611. [Needle sb. I. x.] 
A woman who works with the needle ; a semp- 
stress. Also with qualification, as good, bad. 
Nee'dlework. late ME. [f. Needle sb. J. 
1.] 1. Work done with the needle ; sewing, 

embroidery, or faucy work. +b. pi, pieces or 
kinds of this -1748. So Nee’dleworker i6xx, 
Needly (nf dli) f a. rare. 1671. [f. Needle 
sb. +-Y 1 .] Resembling a needle or needles. 
+Nee*dly, adv. MR [L Need sb . & -ly*.] 
Necessarily; of necessity -1647. 

Needment (nrdmSnt). 1590. [f. Need sb. 
or v .] x. pi. Things needed ; esp. personal 
necessaries carried as luggage, a.//. Needs, 
requirements 1603. 

1. Carrying each hit: needments tied up io a pockeD 
handkerchief Woausw. , 

Needs (nrdz), adv. [ 0 £. nIJes ; see Need 
sb. and -s.] Of necessity, necessarily. Now 
chiefly with must (colloq. often iron, implying 
foolish or perverse insistence). 

Stooping down as n.he must Who cannot sit upright 
Cowpkr. The Squire must o. have something of the 
old ceremonies obscivcd on tbe occasion W. IrvuMV 
She shall go, if tv must B sown mo. 
fNee*dsly, adv. 1449. [f.as prec. 4 .-LY *.] 
Of necessity. (Usu. with must!) -1656, 
Needy (uf-di), a. MR [f. Need sb. + -y *.] 
x . Of persons : Poor, necessitous, fb. In need 
of a thing (rare) *1601. a. Of ctacumstances : 
Characterized by poverty Or need 1574. T8* 

Needful, necessary -1608. 

I. What time the pore and nedye are releved >1560. 
The n. Cheat. The poor and friendless Villain Porn 
a. In his needie shop a Tortoyrs hung Shjucs. 3. 
Per. 1. iv, 95. Hence tNee'duy adv, Mee*dinesa. 

Neeld, obs. and dial. f. Needle 
N eem (nfm% 1804. [a. Hindi trim, Skr. 
nimba.) An E. Indian tree, tbe margosa. 
Neep (trip). Sc. and a died. [OR nkfi, ad. 
L. n&pusj] A turnip. 

Neer f obs. 1 Near 

Ne'er (n£*i),ocfu. dial, or feet. MR Contr* 
f. Never, as e'er tor even] 1. Never; b. Sc 
Euphemi tor deil, devil. Scott, a. Ne'er the 
less — Nevertheless MR 
Ne*«era, ddf.phr. dial, or poet. Akonar- 
rtt A, narra. late ME, ft preo *'4 A hdffi] 
Never a, not a, no. 
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Ne'er-do-well, sb. and a. Also Sc. and n. 
nraeL 1737- A, sb, One who never does, and 
never will do, well ; a good-for-nothing. B. 
adj. Good-for-nothing, worthless 2773. 

Neeze (nfz), v. Now Sc. and n. dial. [ME. 
nlsen, prob. ad. ON. hnjdsa ; prob. imitative. 
Cf. Fnese .1 To sneeze. Hence Nec’slng vbl, 
sb. (n. -powder). 

|| Nef (nef; n$ 0 * *687* [F-> *Mp» ctc * • — L. 
navem ; cf. Navb sb*} tx. The nave of a 
church -1775. An incense-boat 1867. 

Nefandous (nffae-ndos), a. Obs. or arch. 
1640. f.] L. ncfandus , f. ne not + fandus, 

gerundive of fari to speak.] Not to be spoken 
of : unmentionable, abominable. 

Many n. crimes 1640. A most n. error 1897. 

Neffcuious (n/fe**rias), a. 1604. [f. L. ne- 
f arias, f. nef as wrong, impiety ; see -ous.] 
Wicked, iniquitous, villainous So Nefa’ri- 
oua-ly adv. 2599. 

Negate (nfg*i*t), v. 2623. U* L. negat 
negare .] trans . To deny, negative ; to deny 
the existence of ; to destroy, nullify, render in- 
effective. (Freq. in recent use.) 

Negation (n/g^-Jan). 1530. [a. F., or ad. 
L. negationem .] 2. The action of denying or 

of making a statement involving the use of 
* no \ * not \ * never ’, etc. Also const, of. b. 
An instance of this ; a refusal or contradiction ; 
a denial 1576. c. Logic. Opp. to Affirma- 
tion 3. 1570. 9. The absence or opposite of 

something which is actual, positive, or affirma- 
tive 164a. 3. A negative or unreal thing, a 

nonentity; a thing whose essence consists in 
the absence of something positive 1707. 

1. This is the n. of God erected into a system of 
Government Gladstone, a Death is nothing more 
than the n. of life Fielding. Hence NegaMional a. 
negative, using or involving n. 1865. Nega'tioniet, 
one who denies accepted beliefs without advancing 
anything positive in their place 1856. 

Negative (ne*gitiv), sb. late ME. [f. next, 
or a. F. negative, j x. ta. A negative command, 
a prohibition -1581. b. A negative statement 
or proposition; a negative mode of stating 
anything 2567. c. A negative reply ; fa denial 
or refusal 2571. 9. A negative word or par- 
ticle; a negative term 2567. t3- A right of 

veto -1796. tb. A negative or adverse vote 
-1743. 4* Photogr. A print made on prepared 
glass or other transparent substance by the 
direct action of light, in which the lights and 
shadows of nature are reversed, and from 
which positive prints are made 1853. 

1. a. The text Deut. 6 hath the negative, Thou 
(halt seme no strange gods ijjBt. b. 1 am not bound 
to prove a n. Junius Lett. xltv. (1788) 252. C. Dread- 
ing a n. Cowpkb. ' a. If your foure negatiuee make 
your two affirmatiues, why then the worse for my 
friends Shaks. Phr. The negative ; The side, posi- 
tion, or aspect of a question which is opposed to 
the affirmative or positive. In the n. s t(«) In the 
face of, in opposition to, something t( 4 ) On the 
negative side of a question, (r) In favour of or with 
the effect of rejecting a proposal or suggestion. (d) 
With denial or negation! negatively! of a negative 
character. 

Negative (ne*gitiv), a. late ME. [ad. F. 
nigatif -ive, or late L. negativus ; see Negate 
v . and -ive.J L fi. Of persons : Making 
denial of something -1736. 9. Expressing, 

conveying, or implying negation or denial 
1509. b. spec, in Logic , of propositions, etc., 
or names 2552. 8. a. Of commands, etc. : 

Prohibitory 1596. b. Expressing refusal; re- 
fusing consent to a proposal or motion 2535. 
c. Able to impose a veto (now rare) 2648. 

s. IVtut. T. l ii. 974. a. There are two n. con- 
clusions which seeme necessary 1649. b. Names, 
called N, 1 which are notes to signifie that a word is 
not the name of the thing in question Hobbes. A 
n. proposition ..asserts a difference or discrepancy 
J evons. 3. b. They . . yealded to his request, not- 
withstanding my negatiue voyce 1576. c. Denying 
me any power of a N, voice as King Ethon Bess, vi 
(166a) BOW 

D 1. Characterized by the absence of dis- 
tinguishing features; devoid of positive attri- 
butes 1 565. a. In A Igebra , denoting quan titles 
which are to be subtracted from other quanti- 
ties, or from sero ; marked by the sign — . 1673. 
b. N. sign , the sign — used to mark a negative 
quantity 2704. 3. Applied to the kind of elec- 

tricity produced by friction upon resin, wax, 


gutta-percha, etc., as dist. from that produced 
by rubbed glass, which is called positive 1755. 
b. Characterized by the presence or production 
of negative electricity 2709. 4. Extending or 

reckoned on the other side of the point from 
which the positive is measured, or in an oppo- 
site direction to that regarded as positive 2802. 
5. Photogr. Characterised by a reversal of the 
lights and shadows of the object, scene, etc. 
184a 

x. A man who.. was thought to be made choice of 
only for his n, qualities Clarendon. 

Comb, x n. crystal, (a) a crystal in which the index 
of refraction is greater for the ordinary than the 
extraordinary rayi ( b ) a crystal I i form cavity in a 
mineral mass! n. eye-piece, one consisting of two 
plano-convex lenses, the convex sides of both being 
turned towards the object-glass. Hence Ne*ga- 
tive-ly adv., -ness. Negativity, the fact or 
quality of being n. i860. 

Negative (ne-g&tiv), v. 1706. [f. prec.] 
2. trans. a. U.S. To reject (a person proposed 
for some office), b. U.S. To veto (a bill, etc.) 
1749. n. To reject, set aside (a proposal, 
motion, etc.) ; to refuse to entertain or counte- 
nance 2778. 3. To disprove ; to show to be 

false 1790 ; to deny, contradict 281a. 4. To 

neutralize 2837. 

a Resolutions. .were negatived without a division 
sBzs. Taxation .. implies compact, and negatives any 
right to plunder Coleridge. 3. All our reasonings 
seemed to be negatived by the results 1853. 

Negatory (ne-gUAri), a. 1580. [ad. F. 
n/gatoirg.'] Of the nature of negation. 

Neger (nigoj). Sc.andn.dta/. 1568. [ad.F. 
nbgre, ad. Sp. negro Negro.] A negro. 

Neglect (njgle’kt), sb. 1588. [ad. L. neg- 
lect us (rare), f. neglect -, ppl. stem of neglegert ; 
see next.] z. The fact of disregarding, slight- 
ing, or paying no attention to, a person, etc, ; 
the fact or condition of being so treated ; ta 
slight, b. Disregard of or with respect to, 
something ; tindifference 1597. 9. Want of 

attention to what ought to be done; negli- 
gence. Also const, of. 1591. b. An omission 
or oversight (now rare) 1638. 

s. Rescue my poor remains from vile n. Prior. a. 
Everybody fancies that his own n. will do no harm 
Jowrrr. b. A province, .gradually recovering from 
the effects of Mahratta ravages and neglects 1845. 
Neele’ctfol a . careless i -ly adv. \ -ness 2644. 

Neglect (nfglckt), v . 1539. [f. JL. neglect 
neglegert , f. neg- not + legere to pick up.J 2. 
trans . To disregard ; to pay little or no respect 
or attention to ; to slight. 9. To fail to bestow 
proper attention or care upon 1538. 3. To fail 

to perform, render, discharge (a duty), or take 
(a precaution) 2533. 4* With inf. To omit 

through carelessness to do something 2548. 

s. That noble discourse had been neglected by the 
generation to which it was addressed Macaulay. 
a. Their own education . .has been neglected Jowett. 
4. If they n. To punish crime Shelley. Hence 
Neglcxtable a. Negle'ctedlyjwfo. Negle-cter, 
•or. tNegle'ctingly adv. fNegle'ction, negli- 
gence, neglect. tNeglO'Ctive a. (common in 17th cj, 
neglectful, inattentive. 

II NdgligA (ne’gligri, neglige). 1835. [F., pa. 
pple. of ndgliger to neglect.] Free and easy 
attire afl worn by women, esp. before 4 dress- 
ing ' ; also, a loose gown worn by women on 
certain informal occasions. 

Negligee. Obs. or Hist. 1756. [ad. F. 
nlgltgl\ see prec. In sense 1 pron. (neglidji).] 
1. A kind of loose gown worn by women in the 
x8th c. 9. A necklace of irregular beads 2841. 
Negligence (ne'glid^&is). ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. negligentia , - legentia , f. neglige re, 
to Neglect. J z. Want of attention to what 
ought to be done or looked after ; lack of proper 
care in doing something. tb. Neglect '2778. 
9. An instance or act of inattention or careless 
behaviour, late ME. 3. A careless indifference, 
as in appearance or costume, or in literary or 
artistic style; in later use esp. with suggestion 
of an agreeable absenoo of artificiality or re- 
straint. late ME. 

1. The deceased was alto guilty of n. or of want of 
reasonable care contributing to the accident 2884. 
b. Hatnl. tv. v. 134. a. Our synnas, negligences, and 
ignoraunces 1*49. 3. Nothing is so modish as an 

agreeable N. Addison* 

Negligent (ne’glidg&t), a. late ME. fa. 
OF., or ad. L. negligent -, negligent , pres. pjwe. 
of negligtrt to neglect] s. Of persons ; In- 


attentive to what ought to be done ; neglectful. 
Also const, of. b. Indifferent 2440. 9. Of 

actions, conduct, etc. : Characterized by or dis- 
playing negligence or carelessness 2500. 

s. To better him if he be n., to be like mm if he be 
diligent 2582. s. O n. and heedlesee Discipline 
Shaks- Hence Negligently adv. 

Negligible (ncglidgitj 1), a. 1899. [a. L 
negligees + -l ble. ] Capable of being neglected 
or disregarded. 

Negotiable (n/gjujiibl), a. 1758. [f. Ne- 
gotiate v. 4- -able.] 2. Of bills, drafts, 
cheques, etc. : Capable of being negotiated ; 
transferable or assignable in the course of busi- 
ness from one person to another, n. Admitting 
of being crossed, ascended, etc. 2880. 

z. The funds and other n. securities Mill. a. That 
this [path] was n. was evident 2680. Hence NegO- 
tiabi*lity. n. quality 1828. 

Negotiate (n/gdu’JwU), v. 1599. [f, ppl. 
stem of L. negotiare, f. negotiant , f. neg- not + 
otium ease.] z. intr. To confer (with another) 
for the purpose of arranging some matter by 
mutual agreement ; to discuss a matter with a 
view to a settlement or compromise. tb- To 
traffic -2759. brans. To deal with, manage, 
or conduct (a matter, etc., requiring skill or 
consideration) 26x0. b. To arrange for, bring 
about (something) by means of negotiation 
1721. 3. To transfer or assign (a bill, etc.) to 

another in return for something of equal value, 
to convert into cash or notes; to get or give 
value for (bills, cheques, etc.) in money 2689. 
b. To cany out, as a business or monetary 
transaction 2809. 4. (Orig. Hunting.) To dear 

(a hedge or fence) ; to succeed in getting round, 
over, or through (an obstacle, etc.) 186a. 

1. Both parties ware now willing to n. with the view 
of gaining time Buckle, a. To n. this affair we aenx 
a Turk 2703. b. It was impossible, .to n. a sale of 
their effects Prescott, 3. When I paid it by theaa 
securities, you pledged yourself not ton. them Levis. 
4. The first fence 1 negotiated successfully 1862. 
Hence NegO'tiaJlt, Negotiator, ta trader! one 
who negotiates (a matter, hills, loans, etc.). Nego"- 
tia tress, -trlx, a female negotiator. 

Negotiation (n/g^jifl jan). Also -oci-. 
1579. [ad. L. negotiationem ; see prec. and 
-ATION.J x. ta. A business transaction -2662. 
tb. Trading, traffic -2660. 9. A course of 

treaty with another (or others) to bring about 
some result, esp, in affairs of state. Freq. in 
pi. 1579. s. *Ine action or business of negoti- 
ating with others 1597. 4. The action of get- 

ting over or round some obstacle by skilful 
manoeuvring 1883. 

1. b. The Phenicians.. possessed themselves of the 
sea coasts, the better to carry on their n. 1669. s. 
'1 be long n. of a political marriage was terminated by 
a war 1828. 3. The established channels of peaceable 

n. Wellington. 

fNegcrtioua, a. rare. 1603. [ad. L. nego- 
tiosus , f. negotiant ; see -ous.] Involving, or 
given to, occupation or business -1656. 

Negress (nrgres). 1786. [ad.F. nlgresse ; 
see Negro and -ess.] A female negro. 
Negrillo (nfgrrlo). 2853. [a. Sp., dim. of 
Negro.] *• A little negro, b. One of a race 
of dwarfish negroes living in Central or South- 
ern Africa 2866. 

Negrito (nfgTi’b?). 2840. [a. Sp., dim. of 
Negro.] One of a diminutive negroid race 
existing In the Malayo-Polynesian region ; esp. 
one of the Adtas in the Philippine Islands. 
Negro (npgrp). 1555. [a. Sp. or Pg. negro 
: — L. nigrum , ntgtr black. Cf. Negex, Nig- 
ger.] L An individual (esp. a male) belonging 
to the African race of mankind, which is dis- 
tinguished by a black skin, black woolly hair, 
flat nose, and thick protruding lips. Also 
transf. in various uses. 

Phr. f7V wash et n. t to attempt an Impossible task 
(rare, chiefly 17th cj. Comb, negro's bead, the 
Ivory Palm. 

XL atirib . (passing into adj.). x. With names 
of persons : Belonging to the race of negroes ; 
black-skinned 2594. 9. Consisting of. In- 

habited by, of ox belonging to, a negro or 
negroes 2659. 

t. I bought me a N. Slave De Foe. JT. minstrels \ 
a troupe of comic entertainers, having blackened 
hands and feces, who sing plantation songs in the 
manner of American negroes. 1, AM. School 1740. 
Abyssinia and the N. countries 1842. 

In spec, uses, as n. ant, a black ish ant 1 n. corn* 
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NEGRO-HEAD 

•be Turkish millet or dhnrrai n. monkey, a Mack 
monkey of the Malay Pe n insula, Java, etc. {Semno* 
pit hocus maurust 

Negro-bead. 1839. x. A strong black 
plug tobacco, a. An inferior quality of india- 
rubber 188X9 

Negroid (nrgroid). X859. [f. Negro ; see 
-oiD J A. adj Of a negro type. B. sb. A per- 
son or a negro type 1859. Hence Negroi'dal a. 

Negropnil (nfgrofil). Also -phile. 1803. 
[f. Negro + -phil or a. F. nigrophilc .] A 
friend of the negroes; one who favours the 
advancement of negro interests or rights, bo 
Negro*philiam 1865. Negro’philiat 1842. 

Negrophobia (nfgrifJu-biA). 1833. [f. 

Negro + -phobia.] Intense dislike of the 
n «§ r °* Negrophobia© a. Negro'phoblmt 
1 Negus 1 (nrgt?s). 1594. [Amharic negus 
or n'gus kinged, king.] Title of the supreme 
ruler of Abyssinia. 

Negus 9 (nf-gfls). 1743. [Inventor’s name, 
Col Francis Negus (died 173a).] Wine (esp. 
port or sherry) and not water, sweetened, and 
flavoured with lemon and spice. 

Nelf (nip. Now only Hist. 153a. [a. AF. 
•— L. nativum Native.] One bom in a state 
of bondage ; occas. spec, a female serf. 

Neigh (net), sb. 1513. [f. next] The 

natural cry or call of the horse. 

Neigh (n/l), v. [OE. knmgan (imitative).] 
1. tntr. Of a horse t To utter its characteristic 
cry. a. trams. To utter in or as in neighing 1623. 

1. trans/. Adultery neighing at his neighbours 
door Cow per. 

Neighbour (n»-baj), sb. [OE. n/ah?ebAr 
(t niah Nigh a. + gebtlr j see Boos),] 1. 
One who Jives near or next to another; e. g. in 
an adjoining house, or in the same street or 
village. b. More widely, in echoes of Biblical 
passages (as Luke x. 27) ME. a. a. (Chiefly 
pl.) One who dwells in an adjacent town, dis- 
trict, or land. Also applied to the rulers of 
adjacent countries. OK. b. A person or thing 
which is in close proximity to another 1567. 

8 In attrib . use, passing into adj. Living or 
situate near or close to some other person or 
ttung. Now rare with names of persons and 
abstract sbs. 1^30. 

1. Come, neighbours, we must wag Cowpek Near 
neighbors are seldom good ones 1790. b. 1 he name 
of n. containeth .also those whom we know not, jea, 
and our enemies z 570. a a. Nowe that he possesseth 
Lorayne, he shall be their nere n. 156a b .fir. Rich. 
///, iv. iu as. 3. Our Neighbour-Shrpheard's Sonne 
Shaks. The Neighbor roome Shako. All our 
Neighbour-States 1668. 

Neighbour (n^-boi), v. 1586. [f. prec 3 

I. mtr. 1. Of persons : To live near or close to 
a person, place, etc. ; to border upon. Also 
freq. with near . Now arch, a. Of things or 
places : To lie near or close (to or upon some- 
thing else) ; to be contiguous with 1592. g. 

'I o be on neighbourly terms with others 1820. 

1. Let us. .bears affection . . unto such as N. at any 
time noero unto us 161 a. A copse that neighbours 
by Shaks. j, The Welsh won't n. with them Borrow. 

IL trams. 1. To lie next or close to, border 
upon 1586. b. To approach X859. a. a. To 
bnng near to something 1602. b. To place in 
conjunction with something 1701. 

1. He seemed, .to suck in fresh vigour from the soil 
which he neighboured Lana Neighboured by or 
with, (a) having (noma person or thing) as near neigh- 
bour or clone at hand | \b) brought or placed near to 
some person or thing, a a. The barbarous Sc> thun 
. shall to my bosome Be as well neighbour'd Shaks. 
Neighboured (n/i-bojd), ///. a. 156a. ff. 
Neighbour sb. or v. + -ed. J Having neigh- 
bours or surroundings (of a specified kind). 
Neighbourhood (n£*bsihiid). 1449. [f. 
Neighbour sb. + -hood.] x. Friendly rela- 
tions between neighbours ; neighbourly feeling 
or conduct, a. The quality, condition, or fact 
of being neighbours or lying near to something ; 
nearness 1507. 3. The vicinity, or near situa- 

tion, 9/ something 1577. 4. Resort or haunt of 
persons near one ; company ; neighbours 1596. 
6- A community ; a certain number of people 
who live dose together 1625. The people 
living near lt> a certain place X686. b* A dis- 
trict, freq. considered in ret to the character or 
circumstances of its inhabitants 1697. 

t. There is a Law of N. which does 00s leaver* men 
perfect master on his own ground Busks. Phr. The 
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rulee of good a. a. Then the prison and the palace 
were in awful a. Lttton. 3. Phr. In the n. of , 
somewhere about. 4. Immediate n. 1 have none, save 
one family 1800. 6. b. The back slums of his ferocious 
n. Disraeli. 7. attnb H as n. meeting, /arty , school. 

Neighbouring, ppl. a. 1601. [f. Neigh- 
bour V.+-1NG*.] That neighbours; lying or 
living near, adjacent 
The n. monarchies Busies. A n. bush 1863. 
Neighbourly (nr»'baih) f a. 155& [f. 

Neighbour sb. + -ly *.] 1. Characteristic of 
a neighbour or neighbours ; friendly, kindly, 
a. Of persons : Inclined to act as neighbours ; 
situated as neighbours 16x2. 

*• He hath a n. chantie in him Shaks. a. Farmers 
“ a ™J e V? n - 86 Henoe Neighbourlinese. 
So NerghbourJy adv. after the manner of neigh- 
bour* 1525 

Neighbourship. 1456. [f. as prec. + -ship.] 
t. The state or fact of being a neighbour; 
nearness, propinquity. Also pl. a. Neigh- 
bourly relations 1456. 

Neither (narBw, nrtfcj), ado. (coni.) and 
a. [Farly ME. nattier, neyf>er, etc., altera- 
tions of na(u)ther , No(u)Ther, on analogy of 
Either.] A. adv. (con;.) 1. Introducing the 
mention of alternatives or different things, 
about each of which a negative statement is to 
be made. See quots. a. « Nor, nor yet ; and 
not, also not- Now used only when the alter- 
natives are expressed m clauses or sentences. 
1462. 3. U sed to strengthen a preceding nega- 
tive ; =» Either 1551. fb. Without a preceding 
negative -1742. 

}• Heither nor. Quarter was to be n. taken nor 
given Macaulay. Phr. N. here nor there i see Here 
ndv. With another neg , usu. preceding. Now rare. 
Christianity abrogated no duty, .neither for Jew nor 
Gentile 1849. With two sing, subjects and pi vb. 
N. search nor labour are necessary Johnson. Neither 
, Pf\ Engaging to spare n, trouble or expence 1786. 
j Neither, .neither N. alwates, n. to euery one, 
n of euery sort 1620. a. If there are no teachers, 
n. are there disciples Jowett. 3. 1 here were 00 
books n. Disraeli, b. Com. Err. v. L 94. 

B. x. ad;. Not the one or the other, late ME. 
a. absol. as pron. ME. +b. N. of both, of either 
-1633* Not any one, none (of more than 

two) -1846. d. With pl. vb. 1611. 

1. Nothing n. way Shaks. a. N. of his visitors saw 
him 187a b. L L.L.y ii 459. c. Matter, Form 
and Accidents ; n. of which can be the Aristotelick 
Nature C udworth. d. N. of us are the proper 
judges 1781. 

II Nek. S.Afr . 1834. [Du.] A neck between 
two hills. 

Nekton (ne-ktyn). 1895. [G.; ad. Gr 

rrjKTov neut. : see Nectoc 1LYX.J Free-swim 


ming organic life: opp. to benthos and plankton. 

Nelly (ne‘li). 1823. [peril, the feminine 
name J A large sea-bird (Osstfraga gigantea) 
of the petrel group. 

Nelson (ne'lsan). 1889 \ndoub 7 e, half quar- 
ter n., etc., designations of holds in Wrestling 
IlNelumbium (nfli? mbiflm). 1857. [rood 
L , f. Singhalese nefumbu or nelumA Bot. A 
genus of water-beans (also called Netvmbo), to 
which the lotus of Egypt and Asia belongs. 

|| Nematbedum (nem&Ju'-Jtfm). Pl. 4 a. 
183a [mod.L,, I Gr- yijfia thread + 0^*17 
box, sheath, etc.] Bot. A warty protuberance 
developed in some of the flondeous algae, usu. 
containing tetraspores. Hence Nemathe'cial a, 

Nemathelminth (nem&be*lmm)>). 1890. 
ff. Gr. yyjfjux thread + lkfuv6- t %\fuvt 

worm.] Z00L One of that class of worms which 
includes the nematodes and related forms. 

Nem&to- (ncm&tn), comb, form of Gr. 
idj/io, Hi/iarof thread ; as in Ne*xnatoblaat« 
Biol, a blastema which develops into a sperma- 
tozoon. Necmatoca*lyx, 7ool. a calyx con- 
taining nematocysts, occumng in some Hydro- 
medusa ; hence NeroatocaTydne a . Ne-mato* 
ce'ratona [Gr. ft « pas horn] a., Entom. having 
filiform antennae. NeTnatocyst, Zool. a small 
cell in the external layer of jelly-fishes and < 
other coelenterates, containing a thread capable 
of being ejected and of producing a stinging 
sensation ; a lasso-cell or thread-cell. Bfe*ma- 1 
to gen, Biol „ in Dioyemids, the form which 
produces a Aliform embryo ; hence Neunato- 
genic, Nemato'genoua adis. Ne*matognatli 
[Gr. yrdflos jaw], Zool. a fish of the suborder j 
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Nematognathi f a eatfish; also Neunato*gna> 
thou* a. Nematopbore, Z00L a special cup- 
shaped process of the ooenosarc in certain 
hydrosoans, having nematocysts at the ex- 
tremity ; hence Nemato'ptierou* a. 
Nematode (ne*mitJud), a. and sb. x86x. 
[See Nemaio- and -ode.] 1. adj. Of worms 1 
Pertaining to the class Hematoda or Hematoulea, 
comprising those of a cylindrical or slender 
thread-like form (chiefly parasitic in animals 
and plants), such as the common round-worm, 
maw-worm, etc. a. [Partly attrib. uses of 3. J 
Pertaining to, or characteristic of worms of this 
class 1866. a. sb. A nematode worm 1865. 
Ne'matoid a. and sb. 

Nem. con. 1588. Abbrev. of L. phr. no- 
mine contraduente 'no one dissenting or op- 
posing without a dissentient voice. 

Nemean (nfap&n, nf mf&n), a» 1588. [f. 
L. Nem(e)xus, Nemhss , ad Gr. Nfjjtoror, Nf- 
f. N«/ifo.] Of or belonging to Nemea, a 
wooded district near Argoe in Greece, x. N. 
lion, a lion killed by Hercules at Nemea. a. 
N. games or festival, a Greek festival, held at 
Nemea in the second and fourth years of each 
Olympiad 1656 

Nemertean (nftnSutf&n), sb. and a. 1861. 
[f. mod.L N emeries , a. Gr. Nij/xcpr^r name of 
a sea-nymph.] - Nemrrtine sb. and a. 
NemeTtJd. 187a [f. as prec. + -id.] A 
nemertean form. Also attrib. or as adj. 
Nemertine (nHm5*jt2in). 1851. [f. as prec. 

+ -INE ] A adi. Belonging to the class of 
flat-worms (chiefly marine) known as Ncmer- 
tina, Nemertida , or Nemertea, usu. having an 
elongated, very contractile body, and often 
brilliantly coloured. B. sb. A flat-worm of the 
class Nemerttna ; a ribbon-worm 1875. 
Nemesia (n/mj~'g<&). 1886. [mod. L. 

(1803).] A plant of a S. African genus of 
flowering plants, a few species of which are 
cultivated as hardy annualk 
Nemesis (ne*m/sis). 1553. [*. Gr. vlfietr, t 
(f. vlfiuiv to give what is due), righteous in- 
dignation, also personified as * the goddess of 
Retribution '. ] x. T he goddess of retribution ; 
hence, one who avenges or punishes. a. Re- 
tributive justice ; an instance of this 1597. 

*. Guilt, produces a fear of the divine N. 1733. 

IlNemophila (nfnyrfila). ALo erron. 
•phyl(l)a. 1838. [mod L., f. Gr. ri/sos glade 
+ -ifn\ot -phil.] Bot A genus of ornamental 
herbaceous annuals (N.O. Hydrophyllacex ) , 
esp. N. instgnis ; a plant of this genus. 
Nemoral (ne*m6rfil), a. rare. 1656. [ad. 
L nemoralu , f. nemor-, nanus grove.] Of, 
living in, or frequenung groves or woods. 
Nenuphar (ne*niwfti). 1425. [a. med.L., 
ad. Arab.-Pcrs. ntnttfar, nllufar , ad. Skr. 
nlldtpala blue lotus, f. nil blue + utpala lotus, 
water-lily.] A water-lily, esp. the common 
white or yellow species. 

Neo- (n I'o), comb form oi Gr. riot new (as 
in vtbyapos newly married), common in recent 
use as a prefix to adjs. and sbs. 

i. a. In combs, denoting a new or modern form ot 
some doctrine, belief, practice, language, etc., or 
designating those who advocate, adopt, or use it, as 
N • Anglic an, •Christian, •Darunman, etc. | No 
Anglicanism , •Christianity, •Banutniamsm, etc. b. 
Che in. designating' certain more recently discovered 
varieties of isomeric hydrocarbons, as n.-parqjfinx. 
C. Geol. denoting the most recent division of a period, 
as N.-casmbnan, •devonian , etc. d. In terms de- 
noting sciences or scientists that deal with recent 
forms of animals and plants, as nse-botany, •botanist. 
a In mite, combs^ as Neoavctic a. m Nearctic. 
Ne'ocene a. GeoL belonging to the later Tertiary 
(Miocene and Pliocene). Neoco*smie a. (see Paubo- 
cosmic). Wgtfin, -Man (n/,4dgrSn) m*, of or 
pertaining to the New World or western hemisphere. 
Neogra*phic a., of the nature of pertaining to, a 
new system of writing or spelling. Neemo*rpblsm t 
the process of change into a new form. 

Neoootnian (tif,ok^i*mUui), a. and sb. 1843. 
[ad. F. Niocomien, t Neocomium (t Gr. Wot 
new 4 village), latinized form of Nem- 
ehhtet.] Belonging to or dharaoteristic of the 
tenet of lower cretaoeoua -rooks found at Neu- 
chAtel In Switzerland ; sb* the NeOcomian aeries 
or period 1888. 
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Neodamodo (n/ip*d&ixk*d\ 1808. [ad. 
Gr. yeoBap^Brjt f £ plot sew + hafiot, btyiot 
people.] Gr. Antiq. Among the ancient 
Spartans, an enfranchised Helot. Chiefly 
mttrib . ' 

Neodymium (n/:«ii*mi£m). r886» ff. 

Neo- and Dxdymium.] them. A rare metallic 
element separated from praseodymium in 1885 
by Auer von Welsbach. 

Neolithic (nf^li^ik), a. 1865. [f. Gr. Wor 
new + Xibot stone.] Archeeol. Of or belonging 
to the later stone age, characterized by the use 
of ground or polished stone implements and 
weapons. 

Neologian (nFjeMu-dgifln). 1831. [f. Neo- 
logy + -an.] A. ad), r. Inclined towards 
theological neologism 2833. 9. Of the nature 

of, marked by, neologism (sense 9] 1831. 
a. The q. article about German divinity Macavlav. 
B. sb. A neologist (sense 9) 1846. 
.Neolo'gic, -al, a. 1754.' [See Neology 
and -1 c, -ICAL.J Of the nature of, character- 
ized by, neologism (sense a) 1897. 

Neologism (nzV’lod^izm). x8oo. [ad. F. 
ntologisme \ ace Neology and -ism.] z. The 
use of, or the practice of using, new words, 
fr. A pew word or expression 1803. 9. Ten- 

dency to, adoption of, novel (rationalistic) 
views in theology or matters of religion 1827. 

1. b. Scotticisms, neologisms.. dance through each 
page 1803. 

Neologist (nrVISdsist). 1785. [- F. n/c- 
lagiste ; see Neology and -ist.] i. One who 
invents or uses new words or forms. a. One 
who rationalizes in theology or religions mat- 
ters 1827. 

a. The Neofogists of the present day deny that the 
miracles took place in the manner related in the 
sacred record J. H. Newman. 

Neologize (fi*V’ 16 dgoiz) f v. 1846. [ad. F. 
ntvlogiscr : see Neology and -ize.j z. intr. 
To Invent or use new words or phrases. 9. To 
introduce or accept new theological doctrines 

1882. 

Neology (n/^lSdji). 1797. [ad. F. nfo- 
logic, f. nto- Neo- + - logic , Gr. -Acryfa ; see 
-logy.] — Neologism z and 2. 

H Neomenia (nT,emi i ni&). late ME. [eccl.L., 
a. Gr. vtojitpria, f. plot new Neo- + peffPij 
moon.] In Gr. ancj Jewish antiq., the time of 
the new moon, the beginning of the Ipnar 
month ; also, the festival held at that time. 
Neon (nfpn). 1898. [Gr. vlov, nent. of 
plot new.] Chem. An atmospheric gas dis- 
covered in 1898. 

Neonomian (nf,tm^i*miSn). 1699. [f. Gr. 
plot Neo- + vtfios law, after Antinomian.] 
sb. One who maintains that the Gospel is a new 
law taking the place of the old or Mosaic law. 
ad) Pertaining to the assertion of a new law. 
Hence Neono'mi&niam. 

Neophyte (nr-dfait). Also -phlte. 2451. 
[ad. F., or eocL L. neophytus , ad. Gr. p* 6 <pvrot 
(z Tim. iii. 6), lit. * newly planted*, f. plot 
Neo- + <pvr 6 p plant, qnrreteiv to plant Not 
lit gen. use bet the 19th c. ] z. A new con- 
vert, esp. with ref. to the primitive Christian 
Church. a. One who is newly initiated into 
anything ; a novice 1599^ 

|a. ait Hb. A certain neophite and girlish trepidation 

1883. Ne-ophytic, -phytiah adjs. Ne’ophytiam. 
Neoplasm (nr^plsez'm). 1864. [f. Neo- + 

Gr. vAde/ia formation.] Path. Anew formation 
of tissue in some part of the body ; a tumour. 
$6 Ifeopla*ama (pi. -eta). Neopbrstic a. 
Neoplatonic (ni,epl&t?*nik) f a. 1836. [f. 
Neo- + Platonic a.] Of or pertaining to 
Neoplatonism or the Neoplatonists. Hence 
Neoplatonically adv. So Neoplatoai*ci&n a. 
Neoplatonic 2832 ; sb. a Neoplatonist 1842. 
Neoplatonism (ns>pl/l*tfniz f m). 1845. [f. 
Neo- + Platonism.] A philosophical and 
religious system, ehtefly consisting of a mix- 
ture of Platonic ideas with Oriental mysticism, 
which originated at Alexandria in the «d c„ 
and is esp. represented in the writings of Ploti- 
nus .Porphyry , and Produs. Neopla*tonist 2837. 
Nftnisine (nf,jrsnin). Z849L [£ Gr. peotra 6 t 
a young bird + -nts •.] The substanee of 
which the edible birds’ nests of the East are 
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made, being a mucus secreted by the salivary 
glands of a genus of swifts (CollocaUa). Hence 
iffooweldine. 

Neoteric (nr,dte*rfk). 1577. [ad. late L. 
neotericus ad), and 8b., ad. Gr. pwj tfntcbt, f. 
vewrepot, compor. of viot new.] A. ddj. Re- 
cent, new, modem. B. sb. A modern « esp. a 
modem writer or< author 1598, 

A. Our n. sages 1876. The n. fashion of spending 
a honeymoon on the railway Musoith. B. A land, 
scape of a justly admired n. Lamb. 

Neotensm (o*^*tgriz*m). 1851. [ad. Gr. 
pcojTfpirfiAt, f. vtorriptfav to make innova- 
tions.] Jh® us® 0^ new words or phrases ; 
a new term or expression. So Neo*tenati Neo- 
teriwtic a . ; Keo’tsrixe v. 

Neotropical, a . 185a [f. Nko- + Tropi- 
cal a.] Including, belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of, Tropical and South America as a 
zooge o graphies! region. 

UNeoza (nr*i^*z&). 1839. [Bhutanese.] tf. 
pine, a Himalayan pine (Pinus Gerardtana), 
the cones of which contain edible seeds. 
Neozoic (n?,*a*i'ik), a. 1854. [f. Nfco-fe, 
after Paleozoic.] Geol. 1. Post-pal seoroic 
(comprising both Mesozoic and Cainozoic). 
9. ** Cainozoic 2873. 

|| Nepenthe (n/pe-njr). 1596. [var. of next.] 

1 . *■ Nepenthes z. b. Med. A drink possess- 
ing sedative properties z68i. 9. Tne plant 

supposed to supply the drug 1623. 

f. A crystal glass. Mantling with bright N. Siielmcy. 
|| Nepenthes (nipe*n)>fz). 1580. [L., a. Gr. 
vrprtMs ( 0 <fyss . iv. 921, qualifying <p 6 .ppa.Kov), 
adj. neut., £ vrp- not (see Ne) + trivOot grief.] 

2. A drug of Egyptian origin mentioned In the 
Odyssey as capable of banishing grief or trouble 
from the mina; hence, any drug or potion hav- 
ing this power ; also, occas. the plant supposed 
to yield the drug. 9. A genus of plants (chiefly 
East Indian) in which the leaves have the form 
of pitchers; the Pitcher-plant 1747. 

S. Where is.. that berbe N. that procureth all de- 
lights? Lyly. 

Nephalism (ne*feliz’m). rare . 1861. [ad. 
late Gr. prppaXurpbt, f. viypaluos sober.] Tee- 
totalism. So Ne-phaliat. 

Nepheline (ne-fSlin). Also -in. 1814. [a. 
F. niphiline , f. Gr, vt<plXrj cloud, because its 
fragments are rendered cloudy by immersion 
in nitric acid.] Mia. A double silicate of ala- 
minium and sodium, occurring chiefly in vol- 
canic deposits in Italy, var. Ne*phelite. 
Nephelo-, comb, form of Gr. vapiXrj ; as in 
Nesphelodoineter, an instrument for ascertain- 
ing the distances of the clouds. Nephelo*- 
meter, an instrument to register the compara- 
tive cloudiness of the sky. 

Nephew (ne*viw, ne'fiw). ME. [a. OF. 
neven : — L. nepotem , acc. of tufos grandson, 
nephew, desoendonL] 1. A brother's or 
sister's son; also, the son of a brother- or 
sister-in-law* b. tuphtm. The illegitimate son 
of an ecclesiastic 1587. f 9 . A niece -2585. t8» 
A grandson -1699. +4, A descendant -1676. 

s. * Mr. Jones yoor nephew, air I*..* He U indeed. . 
my own sister’s son’ Firloing. b. More papal 
1 nephews * had been stalled and mitred in the English 
Church Dixon. 3. Ye had your nevewea, tonne* of 
your chyldren, maryed Lo. Bern ns. 4. Thy chil- 

S ren’t children & nephews to come 1597. Hence 
e-phewshlp 1647. 

Nephology (nef^* 16 dgi). 1890. [f. Gr. 

’hpot doud + -LOGY.] That departmeht of 
meteorology which treats of douds. 
Nepboscope (ne fosk^up) f 2881. [f. Gr. 
viipos + -scope.] An instrument used to 
determine the altitude, velodty, and direction 
of clouds. 

0 Nephralgia (nefras'ldgifl). 1800. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. p*fp 6 s kidney + -dAyfo, 1 6 \yot pain.] 
Path. Pain in, or neuralgia of, the kidneys. 
Hence Nephra’lglc a, 

Nephridiam (nefri’ditfm). Pl. -dia. 1877. 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. *v*pptoiop 9 dim. of p*pp6 1 ; 
cf. gouidium, etc. ] ZooL A primitive excretory 
organ In the lower Invertebrates, analogous in 
function to the kidney, but also, in some forms 
of MoUusas, used in reproduction. Hence 
Btphri'dial a. 2884, 

Nephrite (ne-frdt). 1794. [a. G. nephril , 
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f. Gr. Ptppbt, In allusion to its supposed 
efficacy in kidney disease; cf. JaZ>e J&*] 
Min. The mineral jfde* , * ' , 

Nephritic (rfAfri-tik), «. 1586. [ad. late 
nephriticus, ad. Gr. peppiniebt, f. v*fPp*Tt$ Ne^, 
phritis.J 2. Of pains, etc. : Affecting, barira 
their seat or origin in, the kidneys; renal 
t9. Of medicines, etc. : Helping to cure affec- 
tions of the kidneys -1790. 3. Affected with 

pain or disease in the kidneys 1656. 

x. Chronic n. disease 1859. a Garliclc ts«.Nephfi- 
tick 17*0. f iY. mW, a wood of wfcirh the infusion 
{n. 4 ittctun r) was formerly used as a remedy in diseases 
of the kidney. fM s&mo. Jade, nephrite n*8ti. 3. N.' 
patients 1834. 

NephrfUs (n^froi-Us). 1580. [ad. late U 
nephritis, a. Gr., f. vvppbt ludney.J Path. In- 
flammation of the kidneys. 

Nephro- (ne'fro, nefry ), comb, form of Gr. 
vuppos kidney ; as in Nephrodfuic a., of mol-, 
luscs, discharging the genital products by 
means of nephndia. Kfiphrollthi’aaia, disease 
caused by the presence of renal calculi. Ne» 
phroll’thlc a., pertaining to calculi in the 
kidney. Nephro’logy, the scientific study of 
the kidneys and their ' diseases. NephroT- 
rhaphy, the suturation of a displaced kidney 
in its normal place. Nephro'stoma, No’phro- 
atome, a funnel-shaped ciliated aperture in a 
primitive kidney. 

Nephrotomy (n6frp-tfiroi). 1696. [ad. 
mod.L. nepkrotomia , £ Gr. vc<pp 6 t kidney + 
-rapd a, rofiij cutting.] Surg. Incision of the 
kidney, esp. for renal calculus. So Nephro** 
tomize v. 2825. 

|| Ne plus ultra (nr plus u ltra), t Also ne 
plus, 2638. [L. * (let there) not (be) more 

(sailing) beyond’, alleged to have been in- 
scribed on the Pillars of Hercules.] 1. A com- 
mand to go no further; also, an impassable 
obstacle or limitation 1661. 9 . The furthest 

point peached or capable of being reached 
1638. b. esp. The point of highest attainment ; 
the highest pitch cf some quality, etc.; the 
acme, culmination 2696. 

a. b. The populace .. have arrived at their ne plus 
ultra of insolence 1760. 

Nepotal (ne-fxliil), a. 1837. [f. L. nepot-, 
nepos nephew + -AL.] Of the nature of, be- 
longing or pertaining to, a nephew or nephews. 
Nepotic (n£pp*tik), a. 1847. (f. as prec. + 
-IC .1 a. Inclined to, of the nature of, nepotism, 
b. Holding the position of a nephew. 

To set bounds.. to the personal or n. ambition of 
the ruling pontiff Milman. 

Nepotism (nejtfiiz’m). 1670. [ad. F. ni- 
potisme or It. nepotismo , £ nepots nephew; 
see -ism.] The practice, pu the part of the 
Popes or other ecclesiastics (ana nence of 
other persons), of showing special favour to 
nephews (or other relatives) in conferring 
offices ; unfair preferment of nephews, etc*, to 
other qualified persons. 

This n. of die Dishop who made a maintenance 
feu his kinsfolk out or the estates of the Gbarch 
1 re km an. So Ne-potiat, one given to a 1837. 
Neptune (ne*ptrim)v late ME. fa. F., or 
ad. L. Neptnnusf] i. Pom, Myth. The god of 
the sea, corresponding to the Greek Poseidon ; 
also tram) \ the sea or ocean. 9. The most re- 
mote planet of the solar system, discovered by 
Galle in 2846. $. A large brass or copper pan 
used in trade with African natives 1833. 

‘ x. Neptune's cup (or goblet) 1 a. A species of ooral { 
tL A kind of sponge ( Thalassema Nefiuni). 

Neptunian (nepti£*ni&n). 1656. [f. L. 
Neptunius , £ Neptunus + -an. Cfi F. Ncp- 
tunlenJ] A. adj. t. Pertaining to the sea-god 
Neptune, or to the sea (rare). g. Gtol. Re- 
sulting from, produced dv, the action of water. 
(Opp. to volcanic or plutonic.) 179 4. to. Based* 
upon the view that certain geological forma- 
tions are due to the action nf water 2809. 0. 

Of or belonging to the planet Neptune 2849. 
B. sb. - Neptunist a. 1799. 

Neptunfart (ne*pti«nist). 2593, [f. Net- 
tune + -pST.] tt. A nautical person (rare) 
-1597. 9. Ae asserter of the Neptunian origin 
of certain geological formations Z&09. , 

fNeftt, Were not ; see Ne and Be *, ■ -mo. 
Nerdd (n?«*tf|id). Also erron. Nttfeafl. 
2523. [ad* L» Nereis, Nereid*, a. Gr. VrfqtfU y 
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Jtypcfr, -id-, f. name of an ancient sea* 

god J. z. ATy/A. A daughter of Nereu* ; a sea* 
nymph. a. .Zool. An errant annelid of the 
family Nereid* \ a soa-centipcda 184a 

lBooU the Nereid* under the green sea S xi ruBT . 

Nere-idean. rare. 1835, [t mod.L. Nere- 
id**, f. L. Nereid*^ Nereid ; see -ean»] Zool. 
A nereid or similar marine annelid. 
ifNereides (nttPidiz, nle-r^idfz), sb. fit. late 
ME. [L. t pLof Nereis Nereid.] Nereids. 

Nereidous, a. 1839. [f. Nereid + -ous.] 
Zool Resembling a nereid; belonging to the 
NerM *. 

|| Nereis (nle*rf|is). 175a. [L.; see Nereid.j 
Zool. fi. A medusid (rare) -1813- a. The 
typical genus of the Nereid* ; the sea-centipede 

I'Herita (nftsHS). al»o -a*. 1748. 

[L., ad. Gr. vnplrns sea-muMel, f. Ni7p«J» ; 
see Nereid.] ZooL A genus of gasteropod 
molluscs ; a mollusc of this genus. So Norite 
(nD’rail), 1708. 

Nerka (nfiuki). 1764. [?] The blueback 
salmon (Onoorhynchus nerha) of Alaska and 
Kamchatka. 

Nerol! (m*T<Wi). 1676. [ad. F. neroli, It, 
neroli , from the name of an Italian princess.] 
An essential oil distilled from the flowers of 
the bitter orange. Also n. oil, oil of n. 

Nerooian. (nfr^'niin), a. 1598. [ad. L. 
Ntronianus , f. C. Claudius Nero , Roman Em- 
peror A. D. 54-68.] z. Characteristic of, re- 
sembling that (or those) of, Nero; exhibiting 
his tyranny, cruelty, or depravity. O. Of, per- 
taining to, or connected with, the emperor 
Nero or his times 165a So Neromic a. 

Nerval (n5iv&l), a. 1636. [a. F., or ad. 

L. nervalis ; see Nerve sb. and -AL. ] Of, re- 
lating to, or affecting the nerves ; neural. 
tNe rvate, v. 168a. [f. L. *ncrvat- 9 *ner- 
vare , f. nervus Nerve j*.] trans . To nerve, 
support, strengthen -1792. 

Nervation (nwvfi Jan). 1841. [ad.F.] Bot. 
The disposition of the nerves In leaves, insects* 
wings, etc. So NeTvature 1866. 

Nerve (n5iv), sb. late ME. [ad. L. nervus 
sinew, tendon, bow-string, etc. ; cf. Gr. vevpov ,] 
I. 1. A sinew or tendon. Now poet., exc. in 
phr, to strain every n., to make the utmost 
exertion, a .fig. in pi. Those things, parts, or 
elements, which constitute the main strength or 
vigour u/* something. Also sing, in same sense. 
1603. 3. Strength, vigour, energy 1605. 4. A 

sinew or tendon used for some practical pur- 
pose, esp. poet, [after L. use], a bow-string 1674. 
5. a. Bot . One of the ribs of fibro-vascular matter 
extending through the parenchyma of a leaf ; 
esp. ttie midrib 1585. b. Entom. « Nervuke 
1833. 

s. Agamemnon, Thou..Nrrue and Bone of Greece 
Shako, Money, winch is the N. and Sinew of War 

■ 1 1 1 1 .l c j :. 


17 *6. Prosperity hud relaxed the nerves of dhcipline 
Gibbon, 3. Mightiest deeds Above the n. of mortal 
arm Milt. 

II. 1. A fibre or bundle of fibres arising from 
the brain, spinal cord, or other ganglionic 
organ, capable of stimulation by various means, 
and serving to convey impulses (esp. of sensa- 
tion and motion) between the brain, etc , and 
some other part of the body 1606. b. In non- 
scientific use, with ref. to feeling, courage, etc. 
1601. c. A disordered nervous system ; ner- 
vousness 189a 9. Nervous fibre 1839. 3* 

Courage or coolness in danger 1809. b, colloq. 
Impudent boldness or assurance Z899. 

x. d. We soldiers need nerves or steel 1 Browning. 
d. Phr. To get on one's nerves : to be a worry or 
annoyance to one. 3. O iron n. to true occasion true ! 
Tknnyson. esitrtb. and Comb, t n. -canal, •cavity, 
the pulp-cavity of a tooth) -cell, one or the cells 
composing the cellular element of nervous tissue] 
•centre, a group of ganglion-cells closely connected 
with one another and associated in performing some 
fenctioU ) -deafhese, deafness due to disorder of 
the acoustic nerve 1 -fibre, the fibrous matter com- 
posing the nervous system, or one of the thread-like 
units of thlsi -knot, a ganglion. 

Nerve (h 5 jv), v* Z749. [f* preo*] %* trams. 
To rive strength or vigour to (the arm, etc.). 
9. To imbue with courage, to embolden z8ta 
a red. He hath nerved himself; And now defies 
them Bysom. 

Nerved (n$xvd) f fifil . a . 1800. [f. Nerve 
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si. 4 -ed *.] 14 Bot. Of leaves t Having a 

nerve or nerves; ribbed. 9* In Comb. Having 
nerves of a specified kind Or number, as five*, 
full*, weak**. 

Nerveless (nfiMvlte), a. 1733, [-dess.] x. 
Wanting nerve, incapable of effort, weak, inert 
Z743. 9. Characterized by lack of vigour or 

energy 1735. 3. A. Bot. and Entom . Having 

no nervures 1796. b. Anat . and Zool. Having 
no nerves i86a. 

1. His old right hand lay n., listless, dead IUasps. 

a. Sad o'er all, profound dejection sat, And n. fear 
I73S. Lord Byron retains the same a and pointin'* 
kind of blank verse *89*. Hence NeTreleW*ly 
adv., -neaa. 

Nervine (n5*zvsin). x66z. [ad. mod.L. 
nervinus, t nervus Nerve,] A. adj. +x. Used 
for the sinews. 9. Having the quality of acting 
on the nerves, relieving nervous disorders 1718. 
B. sb. A medicine that acts upon the nerves; 
a nerve-tonic 1730. 

Nervo-, comb. f. L. nervus Nerve, as in 
n.-muecular a., concerned with both nerves 
and muscles; ete. 

Nervose (nfi'iws), <u late ME. [ad. L. 
nervosusx see Nerve sb. and -ose ] z. Per- 
taining to or affecting the nerves (tor sinews). 
rare. a. Bot. ~ Nerved z. *753* Hence 
Nervo’sity x6xi. 

Nervous (nJ'ivos), <*. late ME. [ad. L. 
nervosusx see prec, and -ous.] +1. Affecting 
the sinews, ME. only. 9. Sinewy, muscular ; 
vigorous, strong, late ME. 3* Uf writings, 
arguments, speakers, eta : Vigorous, forcible ; 
free from weakness and diffuseness 1637. t4« 

Sinewy, tendinous -X79 6 ! fresembling a sinew 
in texture; strong -176a. +5. Bot . ^Nerved 

-1776. 6. Full of nerves 1659. 7. Of or be- 

longing to the nerves 1665. b. Affecting the 
nerves ; characterized by a disordered state of 
the nerves 1734. a Pertaining to the nerves 
1804. 8- Of medicines, etc. : Acting upon the 

nerves or nervous system 17x8. 9. Of persons : 
Suffering from disorder of the nerves; also, 
excitable, easily agitated, timid 1740- IO - 
Characterized by agitation of the nerves X775. 

s. The n. strength and weight of one of the muscu- 
lar armourer’s lhands] Scott. 3. What ever la short 
should be a., masculine, and compact Cowhul 6. 
The retina, or the n. coat of the eye 1853, 7. The 

brain and spinal cord are termed the n. centres X040. 
N. system, the complex of nerves and nerve-centres. 
1663. b. A severe n. fever ensued 1869. C. Modern 
physiology 1877. 8» The gentle fair on ru tea r elies 
Cradhk. 9. The ladies were too narvoua to venture 
further than the entrance to the cavern 1763. xo. 
With all the eagerness of the most n. irritability 
Jan* Austen. Hence Ne*rvoUB-ly adv.^fis CM. 

Nervure (n5*rvlui). 1816. [a. F., I L. 
nervus ; see -URB.] 1. Entom . One of the 
slender hollow tubes forming the framework of 
the wings of insects, a. Bot. A principal vein 
of a leaf 184a. 

Nervy (n5uvi), a. 1607. [f. Nerve sb. + 
-Y 1 .] 1. Vigorous, sinewy, full of strength. 

Now poet. 9. Boldly courageous, (rare). 1883. 

b. slang. Coolly or impudently confident 

1897. 3. eolloa. Having disordered nerves; 

easily excitable, hysterical,. * iumpy * 1906, 

x. Death, that darke Spirit, in a neruie Arina doth 
lye 5 ha ics. 

Nescience (ne*j£ns, nr-). t6i a. [ad. late 
L. nescientia , t. neseiens 5 see next.] Absence 
of knowledge, ignorance. 

The Ignorance and involuntary n, of men Jaa. 
Taylor. There was in Adam a n. of many things 
Manning, 

Nescient (ne*J«2nt, np-), i6a6. [ad. L. 
nescientem , nescire, f. ne not and scire to know.] 
A. adj. Ignorant. Chiefly const, of. b. Ag- 
nostic 1876. B. sb. An agnostic 1879. 

Nese. Now only Sc. [ME.] The nose. 
Nesh (nef), a. (and ado.). Now dial [OE. 
hnesce : ult. ctym. unkn.) z. Soft in texture or 
consistency; in later use, tender, succulent, 
juicy. 9. a. Slack, negligent OE. b. Timid ; 
faint-hearted, late ME. t* Tender, mild, 
kind -1530. 4. Delicate, weak; unable to en- 

dure fatigue or exposure: sensitive to oold. 
(Prevailing mod. dial, use.) OE. He*shn«ee 
Nesa (nes). [OE. nms related to OE. nasu 
nose. In ME. only in plaowiames, whence 
the present gen. use.] A promontory* 
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sufix, reps. OE. -*k(r) f 

nys(s), fern. ; orig. compounded of the ** of »- 
stems and the suffix •assus, related to wk. vbs. 
in -alia*, z. In OE. ~mex is most usn. attached 
to adjs. and pa. pplea to form tbs. expressing 
a state or condition, aa biterms. The same 
formation is frequent in all period! of the lan- 
guage. Formations from compound adjs. are 
also common, as seffiumeeitedness, etc.; and 
even from adjectival phrases, as used*mfmess^ 
up-to-dateness. The latter, however, and also 
formations on pronouns, adverbs, etc., as /- 
ness, evervdaynest, etc., are seldom in serious 
use. b. Used absoL in pi 1775. 9. In particu- 
larized use compounds in *ness are often concr, 
in sense ; similarly in titles of dignity as [high- 
ness, holiness , and in WILDERNESS, WITNESS. 

x. b. Cleverness and contented new, and all the 
other good nesses Lowbll. 

Nesslerize (ne-slerciz), v. z88z. [t the 
name Nessler + -IZE.] Chem. intr. To employ 
Nessler*s reagent as a test for ammonia In 
water. 

Nest (nest), sb. [OE. nest, related to L. 
nidus, Skr. nipd : — *nisdo-, 1 ni* down (see 
Nether) and sed- to sit.] 1. The structure 
made, or the place selected, by a bird for 
laying and incubating Its eggs and sheltering 
its unfledged young. b. A place or structure 
used by animals or insects as an abode or lair 
or as a spawning or breeding place, late ME. 

9. A place in which a person (or personified 
thing; finds rest or has residence ; a lodging, 
home, bed, etc. ; a secluded or snug retreat OR. 

b. A receptacle 1589. 8. A place of habitual 

residence or resort of thieves, robbers, pirates, 
eta late ME. b. A haunt of crime, vice, eta 
1576. 4. A brood, swarm, colony of birds, in- 
sects, or other animals 1470. b. A collection 
of people, esp. of the same class or frequenting 
a common resort 1589. 5. A collection of 

similar objects ; also fig. of immaterial things 
164a. 6. A set or series Of similar objects, esp. 

of such as are contained in the same recep- 
tacle, or fit one within the other according to 
size 1521. 7. Min. An isolated deposit of a 

mineral or metal occurring in the midst of other 
formations 1725. 

t. The mery foulls in thair h- Dunbab. The pro- 
verbe sayes, * That it is an evill birde, will file its 
owne n.* X599. b. Fore-waming winde Did aeeme to 
say, seeke not a Scorpions N. Shaks. a Like some 
poore man’s n. Spensfh. The lightest wind was in 
its n. Skbllky. 3. The hill-fortress became a mere 
n. of robbers F human. b. Gold, which is. -The 
neast of strife 1576. 4. That n. of Hornets Pop*, b. 
Should 1 call the whole university of Oxford a n. of 
fools 17*1. [The Americans] are a sad n. G*o. III. 

5. Born and bred in some hideous n. of alleys 1875. 

6. One N. of Drawers 1704. attrib. neat-box, (a) 
a box containing others of graduated sues packed in 
a n. { (b) a box provided for a domestic fowl or other 
bird to lay its eggs in. 

Neat (nest), v. ME. ff. prec.] X. intr. Of 
birds, etc. t To make or have a nest or abode 
in a particular place. b. To engage in nest- 
building Z774. 9. To settle or lodge as in a 

nest 159Z. 8. In pa. pple. Settled, established, 
in or as in a nest Z599. b. Packed one inside 
another Z870. a Used for making nests in 
1883. 4. intr. To go bird's-nesting Z896. 

s. I have.. seen them nesting in th~ Borough 1773* 
& Where better could her love then here have nested ! 
1633. red. A Rabble of Pirats n. themselves in Sail* 
1652. 3. The side hills are well wooded, and nested 

among them are some delightful country-houses 1834, 

c. Chestnuts nested in by song birds St*v*nson. 

Ne-st-egg. 1606. [f. Nest sb. + Ego 
jR] 1. A real or artificial egg left in a nest to 
induce the hen to go on laying there. 9. 
Something serving as an inducement or decoy 
1678, s« A sum of money put by as a reserve 
or serving as the nucleus of a fund xyoo. 

a Books and money laid for ahew, Like nest-eggs 
to make clients lay Butler. 3. A nice little n. ox 
five hundred pounds in the bank Ruskin. 

Ne-stfuL 1598. [t Nest si. + -fol.] 
The quantity (of eggs or young) that a neat can 
contain. 

Nestle (neVl), 0. [OE. wsttiasb t nest 
Nest sb. : see -uc 3.) z. intr. - Nest v. i. 
b. To lodge or settle as in a nest late ME* 
ta. To take up one's abode, to settle or squat 
in a place *1797* Also refi. (now rare) X547. 
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g. Of persons i To settle down comfortably, as 
In a nest 1687. b. To draw or press close, or 
near, to a thing or person, esp. in an affectionate 
manner 1709. 4. Of things or qualities : To lie 
half hidden or embedded m some place or thing 
1788. b. Of dwellings, etc. : To lie snugly in 
some situation 184s. 5. irons. To push in, to 

press, rest, or settle (one’s head, etc.) in a snug 
or affectionate manner 1696. 6. To place in. or 
as in, a nest ; to provide with a nesting-place 
to set in a secure place lit. and fig. 1548. 

1. The birdes nestled in bir branches 1545. a* If 
they can n* in the country for any time ..they cannot 
fail of profiting of the discontents Burke., A gentle* 
man. .who had nestled himself in an English borough 
18*6. 3. She nestled luxuriously among the cushions 
>883. Nestling closer to him in the dark corner 1863* 
4. D. Large groves of palm trees, among which 
nestled small hamlets 18B4. 6. Trees.. which serve 

to n. and pearcb all sorts of birds Evelyn. The 
words had nestled their venomous life in her Geo. 
Eliot. 

Nestle-cock. Now only dial. z6a6. [f. 
Nestle v. + Cock jA 1 ] The last-hatched 
bird, or weakling of a brood ; hence, a 
mother's pet ; a spoilt or delicate child. 
Nestling (nes(t)liq). late ME. [f. Nest 
if. +-LING 1 , or Nestle v. +-ing*.] A 
young bird which is not yet old enough to 
leave the nest. 

Nestor (ne*st£i). 1588. [a. Gr. ’Siartop.'] 

Name of a Homeric hero famous for his age 
and wisdom, applied allusively to an old man. 

Nestorian (nesto**ri&n), a. and sb. 1449. 
[ad. L. Nes tori anus, f. Nes tortus ; see next.J 
Pertaining to, characteristic of or professing, 
an adherent of, Nestorianism. 

Nesto'rianism. i6ia. [f. Nestorian + 
-ISM. I Theol. The doctrine of Nestorius (pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, deposed in 431) 
according to which distinct divine and human 
persons are to be attributed to Christ. 

Net (net), sb. 1 [Com. Teut. : OE. net(t . ] 
x. An open-work fabric of twine or strong 
cord, forming meshes of a suitable sire, used 
for catching fish, birds, etc. Freq. specialired, 
as bag-, beach-, cast(ing)-, dip-, dredge-, drift-, 
fishing trawl-n., etc.; herring mackerel-, 
rabbit-, sparrow-n., etc. b. fig. A moral or 
mental snare, trap, or entanglement OE. c. 
transf. A spider's web OE. a. An open-work 
fabric of mesh-work, of various materials, used 
for covering, protecting, confining, holding, 
etc. OE. g. A piece of fine mesh-work used 
as a veil, or to confine the hair 1483. b. A 
kind of machine-made lace composed of small 
meshes. 183a. 4. Something resembling a net ; 
a reticulation or network; in recent Math., a sys- 
tem of intersections of lines, curves, etc. 1594. 

1. b. Skill'd to.. draw Hearts after them tangl’d in 
Amorous Nets Milt. . Not only was the town.. a 
mere n. of peril for their lives Stevenson, b. At the 
nets (Cricket): on a pitch enclosed by nets which 
prevent the escape of balls, used for practice in 
batting. Their wickets at tne nets were as a rule 
very poor 1889. 3. b. Her mob-cap was of spotted 

n. 186a. attrib. net-ball, a girls* game in which the 
object is to score by throwing a ball through a hoop 
from which a network depends. 

Net, sbA Now rare . [OE. nette fcm., a 
deriv. of prec,] The omentum. 

Net (net), a. Also nett. ME. [a. F. net , 
nette (see Neat a.). 1 x. fa. Of persons : 
Trim, smart, esp. in aress (rare) -156a. b. Of 
things: Neat, smart (rare) 1637. 3. fClean ; 

bright, dear -1609. b. Pure, unadulterated, 
unmixed (rare) X713. 3. Of amounts : Free 

from, or not subject to, any deduction X500. 
b. Sold at, based upon, net prices 1893. 

a. Her brest all naked, as nett yvory Spenser, b. 
N. Natural French Wine 1713. 3. Tlie * n. effective 
power*, .of an engine 1840. b. A book sold at tar. 
becomes under the n. system lor. n. 1894. 

Net (net), v. 1 1593. [f Net sb. 1 ] J. trans. 

a. To cover with, to hem in, close round, as 

with a net 1607. b. To pen in by means of 
nets 1847. a. a. To take, catch, or capture 
(people, fish, birds, etc.) with or as with a net 
x8oi. b. To fish (a river, etc.) with a net ; to 
set nets in 1843. 3. i*tr. To make ntts or 

network ; to occupy oneself with netting 1674. 

b. trams. To make (a thing) by the process of 

producing network 1789. 4. trans. and absol. 

In games: To send (a ball) into the net 1906. 
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1. a. To leave his favourite tree.. after.. netting it 
to keep off the birds Mias Edgeworth* a. a. One 
or two of Plutarch's touches.. had netted her fancy 
Meredith. 3. I often.. see you. .sitting netting in 
your parlour 1780. b. I had more purses netted 
then Than I could hope to fill Hood. 

Net, vA 1758. [f. Net a . 3.] 1. trans. To 
gain as a net sum or as dear profit. a. To 
bring in as a profit or net sum 1786. 

x. By the new plan.. he can n. a full profit of £4 
per acre 186a. 

Nether (ne’tfei), a. [Com. Tent, : OE* 
n top era, nipera , f. niPer adv., down.] Lower, 
under (in contrast to higher , over, or upper). 

The horned Moon, with one bright star Within the 
n. tip Coleridge. The great reservoirs of melted 
matter, .in the n, regions 1830. His n. person was 
rendered conspicuous by a pair of dingy small-clothes 
183^. An uneasy gnawing of the n. lip Lytton. N. 
m t ils tone (or stone), now only in fig. or allusive use. 
His heart is as strong as a stone and as hard as the 
n. milstone Bible (Genov.) Job. xli. 14. 

Netherlander. 1610. [ad. Du. Neder- 
lander , f. Nederland ; see -er 1 .1 An in- 
habitant or native of the Netherlands (formerly 
including Flanders and Belgium). So Ne*ther- 
lan (Han (rare), Netherlandish adjs. 1600. 
Ne*thermore, a. and adv. Obs. or arch. 
late ME. [f. Nether a . + -more.] adj . 
Nether, lower, inferior. 

Nethermost, a. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-most.] Lowest, undermost, furthest down. 

From the n. fire.. Thy servant deliver J. H. New- 
man. 

Ne-therstock. Obs. exc. Hist. 1565. [f. as 
prec. + Stock.] A stocking. 

II Netsuke (ne*ts«ke). Also -k6. 1883. 

[Japanese.] A small piece of ivory, wood, 
etc., carved or decorated, worn by the Japan- 
ese as a bob or button on the cord by which 
articles are suspended from the girdle. 
Ne a tting, sb m 1567. [f. Net sb 1 or vA + 
-ING 1 .] x. Naut . A coarse network of small 

ropes used for various purposes, as to prevent 
boarding, stow hammocks or sails in, etc. 9. 
Nets or network used for various purposes 
1846. 

m. Cover the beds . . with n. to keep off the birds. 

Ne'tting, vbl. sb. 1801. [f. Net vA + 

-ING LJ x. The making of a net or nets, spec, a 
kind of fancy work in which a network fabric is 
made with needles, a. The action or the right 
of fishing with a net X875. 

Nettle (net’l), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE 
net(e)le (and netel) : — OTeut. *natildn-, a deriv. 
(see -le 1) from a stem *nat- as inOHG. nasza.J 
A plant of the genus Uriica , of which the 
species U. dioica , the Common or Great Nettle, 
and U. urens, the Small Nettle, grow profusely 
on waste ground, waysides, etc., and are covered 
with stinging hairs, b. attrib., n.-bed , -beer, etc. 

1. The Greeks Italian, or Roman Nettle is U. 
pilulifera. With distinctive epithets the name of 
nettle is also given to a number of plants belonging 
to other genera, as blind, dead, deaf, red, white 
nettle ; bee-, hedge-, hemf-, wood-nettle . 

In groping flowers wyth Nett els stong we are 1563. 
fig. Out of this N., Danger | we plucke this Flower, 
Safety Shaks. 

Comb . : n. battery, one of the stinging o.gans of 
a hydrozoon; -bird, -creeper, the whitethroat and 
the Golden Warbler, which nest among nettles ; 
•rash, an exnntheinatous eruption on the skin, ap- 
pearing in patches like those produced by the 'sting * 
of a n. j -wort, («) a spurgewort of the genus Aca- 
lyfiha \ (b) a plant of the n. family. 

Nettle (ne-t’l), V. late ME [f. Nettle 
sb.) x. trans. To beat or * sting ’ with nettles, 
b. (Also absol.) To ' sting ’ as a nettle does 1858. 
9. To irritate, vex, pique 1569. b. In pa. pple. 
Const, at, by, with, etc. late ME. g. To prick 
or stir up; to incite X592. 1 

z. z Hen. TV, l in. 940. a. Tills last discourse 
nettled me De Foe.. b. He beyng nettcled with 
these uncurteous. .pricket and t homes Hall. Hence 
Ne'ttler (Milton), Ne*ttllng vbl. sb. and fipl. a. 
Nettle. Var. of Knettle, Knittle. j 

+Ne*ttle-doth. 1539. [f. Nettle sb. Cf. 
G. nesseltuchi] Cloth raadeof nettle-fibres-1626. 
Nettle-tree. 1548, 1. A tree of the genus 
Celt is, belonging to the natural order Ulmacen , 
esp. C. australis, the European, and C. oeeiden - ] 
talis, the N. American species, a. An Austra- ' 
lian tree of the genus Laportea, esp. the Giant 
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Nettle (L. gigas) and Small-leaved Nettle (£• 
photinipkylla) 1849. 

Netty (ne*ti), a. Now rare . x6a8. [f. Net 
sbA + -y 1 .] Net-like; made of net 
Network (ne*tw»ik). 1560. [f. Net sb. 1 
+ Work jA] x . Work in which threads, wires, 
or the like, are arranged m the form of a net ; 
esp. a light fabric made of netted threads, a. 
(With a and pi.) A piece of work having this 
form 1590. b. transf. Of structures in animals 
and plants 1658. c. A complex system of rivers, 
canals, railways, wireless transmitting stations, 
etc. 1839. a* attrib. Made of or resembling 
network i6ox. 

1. I do give to my said aunte onesuyte or networks 
1575- *• fif- Their law is a n. of fictions Emerson. 

C. The North men., had surrounded their whole camp 
with a n. of trenches Frkbman. 3. A Gold and Silk 
Net-work purse Johnson. 

II Neuxna(ni« > ro&). PL neumata, neirmee. 
1776. [med.L.] Mus. am next. 

Neume, neum (nifim). X440. [a. F. neume, 
ad. med.L. Neuma, ad. Gr. nvtvpa breath; 
see Pneuma.] Mus. x. In plainsong, a pro- 
longed pause or group of notes sung to a single 
syllable, esp. at the end of a melody, a. One 
of a set of signs orig. employed to indicate the 
structure of a melody 1843. 

Near-, var. of Neuro-, used bef. vowels 
(and h), as in Neurartyna’mia, nervous debility, 
neurasthenia. Neurartliro*pathy, disease of 
the joints in which the nerves are affected. 
Neura’xis, the nervous axis of the body ; the 
brain and spinal column. Neurypno'logy, 
that branch of science which deals with the 
phenomena of hypnotism. 

Neural (nlfie'r&l), a. 1839. [f. Gr. vcvpov 

nerve + -AL.] i. Anat. Pertaining or relating 
to, or connected with, the nerves ; spec, per- 
taining to the cerebro-spinal system of verte- 
brates (as opp. to haemal). Freq. in n . arch, 
canal, cavity , spine, tube, etc. b. Situated on, 
or inclining to, that side of the body in which the 
central nervous axis lies 1861. a. Phys. Re- 
lating to, or occurring in the nerves as organs 
which convey sensation or impulse 1864. 3. 

Path. Affecting the nerve-tissues or nervous 
system ; nervous 1883. 

Neuralgia (niurse*ld3ik). i8aa. [a. mod.L. 
f. Gr. vevpov nerve + &\yot pain.] Path. An 
affection of one or more nerves (esp. of the 
head or face), causing pain which is intermittent 
but frequently intense; an instance of this. 
Hence Neuralgic (niurae’ld^k) a. 

Neu rapophy sis (nifl»r&pp*fisis). PL -phy- 
sea (-fis £z). 1839. Neur- + Apophysis.] 
Anat. 1. (Chiefly in pi.) One or other of the 
two processes of a vertebra which form the 
neural arch. a. The spinous process arising 
from the lx>ny elements which compose the 
neural arch ; the neural spine 1870^ Hence 
Neurapophysial a. 

Neurasthenia (niD«#Rj>Pnifi). 1856. [f. 
as prec. + Asthenia.] Path. An atonic con- 
dition of the nervous system; functional ner- 
vous weakness ; nervous debility. Hence Neu- 
rasthenic (-s>e*nik), a. caused by, affected 
with, symptomatic of, neurasthenia ; sb. a per- 
son suffering from this 1884. 

Neuration (niur/ifan). 2896. [f. Gr. v*vpov 
nerve + -ationJ — Nervation. 

Neurectomy (niure*kt6mi). 1856. [f. 

Neur- + Gr. imropifi ; see -tomy.] Surg. The 
operation of excising a nerve. 

Neurenterlc (nia»rente*rik), a. 1884. [f. 
Neur- + Enteric.] Anat. Connected with 
the nervous and intestinal systems. N. canal, 
a prolongation of the neural canal behind the 
notochord into the archenteron hi some verte- 
brate embryos. 

Neuxidine (nilU’riddin). Also -In. 1887. 
f f. Gr. rtvpoy nerve — -ID + -INS B .J Chem. A 
non-poisonous ptomaine of a gelatinous nature, 
chiefly occurring as a product of putrefaction. 
Neurilema (nifltriirmk), neurilemma 
(-le-roft). 1895. [orig. C Gr. vevpov nerve + 
ttXrjf/a covering ; subseq. taken as f. Gr. Kippa 
husk, skin.] Anat. a. The delicate membra- 
nous outer sbeath of a nerve, b. The sheath 
of a nerve-funiculus, the perineurium. 
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Neurility (niuri-llti). i860, [f. Neur- + 
-ility.] The power of a nerve to transmit im- 
pulse or sensation, 

Neurino (nin*T9in). Also -In. 1839. ff. 
Neur- + -INK *.] z. A nat. N erve-subsiance or 
tissue ; the matter contained in the nerve-tubes. 
9. Chem, a. A poisonous alkaloid or ptomaine, 
derived from putrefying flesh, etc.; choline, 
b. An alkaloid produced with the former, and 
differing very slightly from it in chemical com- 
position, but more actively poisonous, i860. 
Neuritis (ninrortis). 1840. [a. Gr. 1 *V€V- 

pfm, f. vtvpov nerve ; see -ITIS.J Path. In- 
flammation of a nerve or nerves. Hence Nett- 
ri*tic a. 

Neuro- (niflRTo), comb, form of Gr. vevpov 
nerve, used chiefly in A nat. and Path, terms as in 
Neirroblast, an embryonic nucleated cell from 
which the nerve-6 bres originate. Neuro-ce*n> 
tral a., connected with the centrum and neural 
arch of a vertebra, esp. in neurocentral suture. 
Neu*roccele (-sfl), the central cavity of the cere- 
bro-spinal system. Neuro' graphy, scientific 

description of the nerves. NeurokeYatin, a 
substance closely resembling keratin, found in 
certain nerve-tissues. Neur ole *mm& « Neuri- 
lema. NeuTomere, a part or segment of 
the nervous system; hence Neuro*merous n., 
characterised by a segmented nervous system. 
Neuromu'scular a., relating or belonging to 
both nerve(s) and musdefs). NeuYopath, a 
person subject to, or affected by, nervous 
disease. Neuropathology, the study of ner- 
vous diseases and their treatment ; hence Neu- 
ropatholo'gical a. Neurophyaio'logy, the 
physiology of the nervous system. NeuYopore, 
an exterior orifice in the neural canal of some 
embryos. Neuropsychic a., pertaining to the 
nervous and psychic functions. Neuropsycho- 
logical a., dealing with psychology in relation 
to the nerves. Neuroake'leton, A nat. the en- 
doskeleton ; so Neuroake'letal a. Neuroto-xin, 
a substance having a poisonous effect on the 
nerves ; so Neuroto'xic a. Neurovascular a. t 
having both a nervous and a vascular character. 
Neuroglia (niuryglik). 1873. [f. Neuro- 
■f late Gr. ykia glue ; named by Virchow.] 
A nat. The delicate connective tissue found in 
the great nerve-centres, and in the retina ; the 
reticular or sustentacular tissue. 

Neurolite (nifis-rfloit). Min. 1836. [f. 
Neuro- + -lite.] A variety of pinite with 
fibrohs texture. 

Neurology (niuryl&dgi). 1681. [ad. 
mod.L. neurologia, ad. mod.Gr. veupoXoyia; 
see Neuro- and -logy.] The scientific study 
or knowledge of the anatomy, functions, and 
diseases of the nerves and the nervous system. 
Hence Neurolo'gical a. Neuro logist 183a. 
Neuroma (niur^-mfi). PL -mata. 1839. 
[f. Gr. ve vpov nerve + -oma,] Path. A tu- 
mour growing upon a nerve or in nerve-tissue. 
Hence Neuro’m&toua a. 

II Neuron (nio*-ipn). Also -one. 1884. [a. 
Gr. uevpov sinew, cord, nerve.] 1. The cere- 
brospinal axis. 9 . A process of a nerve-cell 
1896. 3. A nerve-cell with its appendages 

1806. Hence Neuronic a. 

Neuropathy (nturypfijri). 1857. [f. 

Neuro- -i- -pathy.] Nervous disease; a case 
of this. Hence Neuropathic a., relating to, 
caused or distinguished by nervous disease or 
functional weakness of the nervous system. 
Neuropathist, one who makes a special study 
of nervous diseases. 

Neuropod (nin»T*ppd). 1856. [f. Nburo- 
+ -pod. J Zool. An annulose or invertebrate 
animal, fn which the limbs or motor organs are 
on the neural aspect of the body. Hence Neu* 
ro*podous a . 

Neuropodium (nia*rop*fdi$m). 1870. 

1 mod.L., t Neuro- + Gr. w 6 btor, dim. of wove 
oot.] Zool. The lower, ventral, or neural branch 
of a para podium. Hence Neur opo* dial a. 

( Neuroptera (niuiypt£r&), sb. pi. 1759. 
mod.L., f. Neuro- 4 * Gr. wripor wing.] En- 
tom. An order of insects, having four mem- 
branous transparent wings, with reticulate neu- 
ration. Hence Neuro*pter, an Insect of this 
order. Neuro'pterous a. 


Neurosiii (niurJa-sis). PI. -see, 1776. 
[ad. late Gr. y§bpeoott 9 f. yt vpov nerve; see 
-osis.] z. Path. A functional derangement 
arising from disorders of the nervous system, 
esp. such as are unaccompanied by organic 
change. 9. Psychol. A cnange in the nerve- 
cells of the brain resulting in morbid psychic 
activity 1871. 

Neurotic (niuxytik), sb. 1661. [See next.] 
x. Med. A drug having a (bracing) effect upon 
the nervous system. 9. A neurotic person 1896. 
Neurotic (niurytik), a. 1775. [f. Gr. 

vtypov nerve + -otic.J 1. Acting upon, or 
stimulating, the nerves. 9. Of the nature of, 
marked by, neurosis or nervous disorder 1873. 
8. Of persons s Affected by neurosis; having 
disordered nerves 188-. 
a. The n .wom an is sensitive, zealous, managing 1887. 

Neurotomy (niurytomi). 1704. [ad. 
mod.L. neurotomia ; see Neuro- and -tomy.] 
Surg. The section of a nerve, for the purpose of 
producing sensory paralysis. So Neuro'tomist, 
one who practises or studies n. \fig, a dissector 
of feelings or emotions. 

Neuter (nitftw), a . and sb. late ME. [a. 
F. neutre or L. neuter neither, f. ne- not (see 
Ne) + uter either (of two).] A. adj. 1. Gram. 

a. Of gender: Neither masculine nor feminine. 

Hence also, later, of parts of speech, etc. b. Of 
a verb: Neither active nor passive ; intransitive 
1530. c. N. passive , semi-deponent 1530. a. 
■* Neutral a. Now rare or arch. Phr. To 
stand n . 1525. 8* Belonging to neither of two 

specified or usual categories 1591. 4. a. Bot. 

Having neither pistils nor stamens ; asexual 
1785. b. Entom. Sexually undeveloped, sterile 
18x6. 

1. The n., or feigned gender : whose notion conceives 
neither sex B. Jons. a. It was a n. town indifferent 
to both 1560. As to these matters 1 shall be impar- 
tial, though I cannot be n. Stickle. 

B. sb. x. Gram. a. A neuter verb X530. b. A 
neuter noun or adjective 16x1. 9. A neutral 

thing {rare) 1522. 3. One who holds himself 

neutral 1556. 4. a. Entom. A sexually unde- 

veloped female insect ; a mature worker 179 7. 

b. A castrated animal 1900. 

3. Must we stand dubious and neuters between both 
Bentley. Which knows no n., owns but friends or 
foes Byron. Hence Neirter v. trans. to castrate. 
Neutral (nifl-tr&l), sb. and a. 1449. [a. obs. 
F. neutral, or ad.L. neutralis ; see prec. and 
-al.] A. sb. i. One who remains neutral be- 
tween two parties or sides; a subject of a neu- 
tral state, etc. g. A neutral salt 1822. 

*■ b. A position of the parts in a gear mechanism 
in which no power is transmitted 1414. (fence Neu- 
tralism, maintenance of neutrality. Neutralist, 
one who maintains a neutral attitude 1623. 

B. adj. z. Of rulers, states, etc. : Not assisting 
either party in the case of a war between other 
states 1549. b. Belonging to a power which 
remains inactive during hostilities; exempted 
or excluded from the sphere of warlike opera- 
tions X71X. 9 . Taking neither side in a dispute ; 
indifferent 1551. b. Belonging to neither party 
or side 1564. 3. Belonging to neither of two 

specified or implied categories; occupying a 
middle position between two extremes 1567. 

b. Undefined, vague 1805. c. Having no de- 

cided colour ; of a bluish or greyish appearance 
1821. 4. a. Chem. Neither acid nor basic; 

not distinguished by either acid or alkaline re- 
action 1661. b. Optics . Having or indicating 
none of the phenomena of polarization 28x3. 

c. Electr . Neither positive nor negative *837. 

d. Mech. Lying at the point where the forces of 
extension and compression meet and are in 
equilibrium X845. 5. - Neuter a . 4. Z747. 

1. b. N. goods.. are not liable to capture under 
enemy’s flag 1878. a. While sagely n. sits thy silent 
friend Smollstt. 3. b. Mias Merry was elderly and 
altogether n. in expression Gao. Eliot. C. The most 
remote distance becomes a mass of n. colour x8ai. 
4. c. N. temperature, that at which no current is 
produced by two metals arranged to exhibit thermo- 
electric force. N. point , the point of temperature at 
which a given pair of metals nave the same thermo- 
electric power. Hence Neil*traU J ado. 
Neutrality (ni*tne*Hti). 1480. [ad. F. neu- 
trality or med.L. neutra litas, 1. neutralis 
Neuter a. ; see -rrr.] 1. (With the.) The 
neutral party or powers In a dispute or war. 
Now only Hist. a. A neutral attitude between 


contending parties or powers s abstention from 
taking any part in a war between other stateg 
1494. b. The condition of being inclined 
neither way; absence of decided views, feeling, 
or expression ; indifference 1561. 3. An intei> 
mediate state or condition X570. b* Chem. The 
fact or state of being neutral 1880. 

I. The association of the Northern States fax 176a, 
known by the name of the armed N. Scott. a. 
England aet aside the balanced n. of Elisabeth 
Greek. The n. of the port of Lisbon Wellington. 
b. Those Readers that can fudge of the truth of a 
historic and the newtrallitie of the writer 1600. 

Neutralize (niw-trkloiz), v 1665. [ad. F, 
neutraliser ; see Neutral 0. and -ize.J ti. 
intr. To remain neutral {rare). 9. trans . a. 
Chem. To render neutral. Also refl. T759. b. 
Electr. To render electrically inert 1837. 3. 

To counterbalance ; to render ineffective by an 
opposite force or effect 1795. 4. To exempt 

or exclude (a place) from the sphere of warlike 
operations 1856. 

a. a. The solution was. .neutralized by sulphuric 
acid Faraday. 3. The very nature of our academic 
institutions.. neutralises a taste for the productions 
of native genius Hazlitt. 4. The Black Sea is 
neu tral isecli 856. Hence Neutralisation (in senses 
»-4) 1B0B. Neu'tralixer 1843. 

Neutral-tinted, a. 1879. Of a neutral 
tint (see Neutral a. 3c). 

Neutro- (ni«*tro'), comb, form of Neutral 
a., as in Neu*trophll(e a., that can be stained 
with neutral solutions ; sb. a cell that may be so 
stained. Neu:tro-ea'line a., Chem. that pos- 
sesses the properties of a neutral salt. 

Neutron (ni»*trpn). 1991. [f. Neutral 

a. 4c : after Electron 9 and Proton.] Physics. 
An electrically neutral particle consisting of an 
electron and a proton in close association. 

|| N6v6 (neve). 1853. [F., ad. Alpine dial. 

nevi : — Rom. *nivatum. f. niv~, nr* snow. ] 1. 

— Firn, g. A field or bed of frozen snow 1884. 
+Ne*ven, v. ME. [a. ON. ne/na, also 
nemna , f. nafn. namn ; see Name sb.'] I, 
trans. To name -1513. a. To mention, give 
au account of -1539. 3. With cognate obj. x 

To utter -1520. 

Never (ne-vai), adv. [OE. nsefre, f. ne 
Nk 4- if re Ever.] I. x. At no time, on no oc- 
casion. (Formerly often with ne, no, none, etc.) 

b. With after, before, since , yet, etc. OE. c. 

Repeated for emphasis 1605. d. In emphatic 
denial, or expressing surprise 1836. 9. Not at 

all, in no way. late M E. 8. Never a : not a, no 
... at all M E. 4. Never so, in conditional clauses, 
denoting an unlimited degree or amount 
OE. 5. Never the , followed by a comparative: 
None the, not at all the (better, etc.) ME. 

1. Serpent like,.. That bowes the Gratae, but neuer 
makes no path 163a. A braver n. drew a sword ; A 
wiser n. Scott. Provb. N. it a long word (or day). 
b. The fact was n. before observed Tyndall. C. 
Lear v. Hi. 308. d. This almost caused Jemima to 
faint with terror. ■ Well, 1 n.\ said she Thackeray. 
a. Phr. N.you fear (or mind). N. mind. N. any 
or one, no one, none at all. 3. You have n. a shirt on 
Dr For. Phr. \N. a deal, not a bit 1 see. Dual sb . 1 
So n. a whit 1 see Whit. JV. a one, not (a single) one. 
4. Sufficient for a whole host, be it neuer eo great 
Bible Trans/. Pry/. 5. 1 am n. the wiser, nor the 
more able to account for Temple's letter Gray. Phi. 
N. the less, nevertheless, no less, not in any way less, 
by no means less. So JV. the more, neverthemore. 

II. In attrib. phrases, formed with inf., or 
with pa. pples. and pres, pples. (hyphened) as 
a. enough to be admired , n . to be forgotten ; *.« 
ended, -satisfied ; n.-ceasing t -dying , -ending , 

- fading . Also Never Never (Land or Country ), 
m Australia, the unpopulated northern part ol 
Queensland ; the desert country of the interior, , 

Nevermore, adv. ME. [C. Never + More 
adv. J Never again, at no future time. 

He never more henceforth will dare set foot In 
Paradise Milt. Weep now or n. 1843. 
fNever the lat(t)er, adv. ME. [See Never 
5 and Later, Latter advu] - next -165a. 
Ne verthele-EE, adv. ME, [See Never 5, 
Less adv.] Notwithstanding; none the less. 

They, knowing them to be evil, & indulge in them 
Jowrrr. 

New (nitf), a. end sb. [Com. Tent : OE. 
ntwe, nlowe j — OT eut. **I«ms* C Indo-Eur, 
stem *new(j\-, appearing in Gr. Wot, L novus, 
W. newydd.] A. adj. L t. Not existing before; 

# (*) (wfe). f(Fr»fem). 6 (fir r fhn,#«th). 
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NEW 

Now made, or brought Into existence, for the first 
Hina. to. Of a novel kind ME. a. Not pre- 
viously known ; now known for the first time 
OE to. Strange, unfamiliar (to one) 1595. 3. 

Starting anew OE. ; fresh, further, additional 
*576 r restored after demolition, decay, disap-! 
pearance, etc. OE. 4. Other than the former 
or old ; different, changed OE. 5. Used with 
the as a distinguishing epithet, implying some 
difference or change of nature or character OE. 

1. To morow Is a new day 15*0. It. DwcovViea 
Dryden. b- Newe fashiond cl o a thcs 1 loue to wearc, 
News tiro, ncwe ruffes x6xi« a. We. .curious are 
to liear, What happ'ns n. MtLT. Seeking n. countries 
Da Foe, Tell not as n. what everybody knows 
Cowra r. The n. acquaintance soon became a guest 
Cowrua. b. Alacke, how n. Is hushand in my 
mouth Shaks. 3. As the Sun is daily n. and old 
Shaks. A motion for a n. trial 1818. A n. cause of 
displeasure Macaulay. 4. For in Christ Ie&u nether 
circumcision auayleth eny thing® at all nor vncircum- 
cision | but a n. creature Tindalb Gal. vi. 15. He 
must turns the Icafe, and take out a n. lesson 1577. 
N. Lords, n. lawcs Capt. Smith. Fresh Woods, and 
Pastures n. Milt. A n. classification of birds 1849. 
5. The olde doctryne and ye news Covkrdale. 
According to the newe fashion 1590. It was in New- 
¥ ranee 1687. From N. Orleans to the mouth of the 
Missouri 1833. The ‘ n. diplomacy* x8o8. Nero 

an whn ha> * ' i» 


woman who has ‘advanced’ ideas on 
women’s rights 1894. N . burning, Testament, World, 
etc. ; see the sbs. 

II. 1. Of recentoriginor growth; tyoung; fresh- 
ly made, produced , or grown ; not yet used or 
worn. Also (now rare) of events or points of 
time : Recent, not long ago. OE. s. Having 
or retaining the qualities of a fresh or recent 
thing ; showing no decline or decay. In later 
use csp. ever n. ME. 3. Having but recently 
come into a certain state, position, or relation- 
ship OE. b. Fresh front some place, state, or 
operation 1700. 4. That has just recently risen 

to notice ; not belonging to a noted family x6ix. 

*. She seined e lyk a roso newe Of colour Chaucer. 
As with n. Wine intoxicated both They swim in 
mirth Milt. The n^red sandstone 1845. Provb. N . 
brooms sweep clean . Hew rick ( tr. F. nouveau riche ) : 
one who has recently attained to wealth: nsu. with 
connotation of ostentation or vulgar show. Similarly, 
since the war of 19x4-18, n. boor. a. Heav’ns last 
best gift, my over n. delight Milt. 3. Newe aoldiors 
and nouices of warre 1 590. The Government was n. to 
office 1684. b. N. from her sickness 1700. 4. A n. 

man, as I am styled in Rome i6x 1. Hence Newness, 
the state, fact, or quality of being new. 

B. absoL or as sb. 1. That which is new OE. 
9. The n. of the moon, the time at which the 
moon is n. (see New moon). Now rare or 
obs. late ME. 3. Of new. fa. Of late ; newly 
-1728. tb. Afresh,*over again -1865. tc. By 
new arrangement, appointment, etc. -1658. 

x. As in die arts, so also in politics, the n. must 
always prevail over the old Jowbtt. a. Shooe him 
in the n. of the moone 1610. 

+New, v. [OE. niwian, f. nlwe New a. 1 
To make or become new; to renew (itself) 

-ir' 


-s& 


ffew (niw), adv. [OE. nlwe, f. the adj.] 
tL In ordinary ad vb. uses. x. Newly, recently 
-1610. 9. Anew, afresh -1615. 

1. Euen before this truce, but n. before Shaks. a. 
I Richards body haue interred n. Shaks. Phr. N. 
and a., ever anew, over and over. 

II. Preceding, and in later use hyphened with 
the qualified word. 1. Newly, recently, freshly 
ME. 9 . With pa, poles, used predicatJvely in 
the sense of 1 Anew, afresh \ (Also in Cotgr. to 
render Fr. pa. pples. in re-.) ME. b. Placed 
after a noun or pronoun 1593. 3. With active 
forms of trans. vbs., in the same sense. (Also 
in Cotgr. to render Fr. vbs. in re-.) X442. 4. 

With pres, pples. of intr. vbs. used attrib., as 


X. 1 he new- gath 


etc. 1594- 

Lthered Mu 


ulberriea x6ao. Now-de- 


parted Souls Ken. As sullen as a beast new-caged 
Tennyson. a. Some [ven>esj..l have entirely new 
express d P°«. b. Me thinkes 1 am a Prophet n. 

Sh> ks. 3. She had new-whitened the house 
all below stairs Pbfys. 

New-blown, ppL a. 1667. [New adv. 
II. i.j Of flowers: Newly opened. 
fig. Converting th* sweet Flow’r of new blown 
Hope To deadly Night-Shade 1740. 

New-born, ///To. ME. [Newo*.IL *.] 

I. Just bom. a. Bom anew ; regenerated. 

I Where is the new borne kynge ot the lues? 
Cover da lb Matt. IL a fig. His newborn virtues 
Cowrma. a fig. The number of the new-born in- 
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’ New-coined, ppl. a . 15984 [New adv. 

II. t . ] Freshly coined; newly made or in- 
vented; as, new-coined wo r dim 

New-come, ppl. a. and sb, OE.[NEwmfo. 
IL x.] A- ppl. a. Newly arrived; but lately 
come. B* so. A new or recent arrival ; a novice. 
Now rare or arch. 2577* So New-camer, a 
new arrival 1592. 

New-creabe, v. 2604, [New adv. H. 3 -] 
trans. To create anew. 

Newel (ni£*£l), x6xi. [a. OF. nouel 
(mod.F. noyau), kernel, stone, newel, etc. j— 
Rom. *nucale, f, L. nuc-, nux nut.] 1. Arch. 
The pillar forming the centre from which the 
steps of a winding stair radiate; *f*onc of the 
stones forming this. 9. The post at the head 
or foot of a stair supporting the hand-rail 2833. 
3. attrib. , as n. -staircase, etc. 1798. 

x. Open or hollow a central open space or well 
in a winding stair. Hence Newolled a. 1677. 

New E nglander. 1637, [f. New Eng- 
land (so named by Capt. John Smith in x6x6) 
+ -er l .] An inhabitant or native of New Eng- 
land, comprising the six north-eastern states of 
the U.S. So New English, of or pertaining to 
New England. 

New-fallen, a. 159a. [New adv. IT. 1.] 
x. Newly or recently fallen. +*». Newly fallen to 
one -1600. 8. Newly dropped ; new-born 1684. 

1. As apt as new-f&U’n snow takes any dint Shaks. 
a. A. Y. L. v. iv. x8a. 

Newfangle (niwfae'rjg'l), a. and sb • Now 
dial. [ME. newef angel , f. newe , New a. + 


thing or fashion; a 
novelty 1520. Hence Ncwfa*ngle v. to make 
newfangled. Newfa-ngleness (rare or Obs.). 
Newfangled (nix/farrjg’ld), a* 2470. [f. 
prea] x. Very fond of novelty or new things. 
9. New-fashioned, novel (depreciatory) 1533. 

I. These new Tangled Christians 1659. a. Gorgeous 
apparell and new Tangled fashions 1598. Hence 
Newfa'ngledness 1549. 

New-fashioned,/)//, a. 1611. [New adv. 
II. x.] Made after a new fashion; of a new 
type or of recent invention. 

New-found, a 1496. [New adv. II. 1.] 
Newly found or invented; recently discovered, 
b. Of lands, islands, etc., esp. with ref. to 
America or certain parts of it (as in next) 1509. 
Newfoundland (niwfau’ndUend, ni«-- 
fondldend, ni u faundlee'nd). 158^. The name 
of a large island at the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence used attrib., esp. in N. dog., a 
large breed of dog, noted for its sagacity, good 
temper, strength, and swimming powers. N. 
fish, codfish. 

Newfoundlander (nififau’ndldhidaj). i6xr. 
[Cf. prec. and -er *.] x. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Newfoundland. 9 . A ship belonging to 
Newfoundland x8ox. 3. A Newfoundland dog 
1806. 

New-furalsh, v. 1611. [New adv. II. 3.] 
trans. To refurnish. 

Newgate (niirg^t). 1596. Name of a 
celebrated London prison (pulled down in 
1902), used attrib. as N. fashion, etc. ; also N. 
bird, a gaol-bird ; N. Calendar, a former pub- 
lication containing accounts of prisoners in N.; 
N. frill or fringe, a fringe of beard worn under 
the chin ; N. knocker, a lock of hair twisted 
back from the temple to the ear, worn by cos- 
termongers, etc. Hence Newgatory a. be- 
longing to N. (with pun on nugatory). 

Newish (nifirif), 157a. [£ New a. + 
-isH 1 .] Somewhat new. 

New-laid, ppl. a. 2598. [New ado. n. 
ij Of eggs: Newly or freshly laid. 

New light ; see Light sb. 6 c, quots. 
Newly (niw’li), adv. OE. [f. New a. + 
•LY *.] 1. Very recently or lately. 9. Anew, 

afresh OE 3. In a new fashion 2553. 

x. The Infante Cardinal, .being dead bat n. Evelyn. 
A Ladies head newly dress’d for a Ball 1676. a. She 
was n. clanked Inside and out 1876. 3. A word n. or 
'incUafiy applied 1885. 

Newmanism (ni«mAni^m). 1838. [f. 

John Henry Newman (1802-90) + -ism,] The 
views on theological and ecclesiastical matters 
put forward by Newman while a member of 


NEWTONIAN 

ttho Anglican Church ; the principles Involved 
ia Newman’s teaching* $0 Nownuuiite, a foL 
lower of Newman 1837. 

Newmarket (niri'ma^kH, niflm&jket). 
2685. Name of a town (fast of Cambridge) 
famous for its horse-races, used attrib. or elhpU 
z, attrib. with condition, cut , . tail; also Nt 
coat, a long, close-fitting coat, orjg. worn for 
riding ; N. greyhound, a greyhound of a speedy, 
yet stout, breed, a. elhft. A Newmarket coat 
1843, a. A card-game in which the object is to 
play the same cards as certain duplicates which 
are exhibited axul on which stakes are Jaid 184a 
New moon. OE. [New o. 1 . 3.] x* 
The moon when first seen as a slender crescent 
shortly after its conjunction with the sun. 9. 
The time when the new moon appears; also 
A st r on. the time at which the moon is in con- 
junction with the sun. b. ** Neomenia^OE. 

x. Tbo new moone.. Wl’ the auld moone in hir 
arme 17 . . . a A few hours after * new moon the 
moon appears a little to the east of the sun as a thin 
crescent 1864. 

New-mown, ppl. a. 1470. [New adv. II. 
1 , a.] Freshly cut, just mown, as, n . hay. 
News (niflz), sb. (pi.) late ME. [pi. of 
New a., after OF. noveles (mod.F. nouvelles }. 
or med.L. nova, pi. of novum a new thing.] 
fi. New things, novelties -1565. 9 . Tidings ; 

new information of recent events ; new occur- 
rences as a subject of report or talk, late ME. 
b. Construed as sing. 1566. 3. The news- 

papers) ; a newspaper. Now rare. 2738. 

x. Not for a vayne and carious deslero to see tiewes 
1557. a. There are bad n. from Palermo Shelley. 

b. The next n. was that 1 was in the water 1897. 
Provb. Non,, good n. Ill n. fly fast. \No n^ no- 
thing new. In the n. t in the public eye. 

attrib. and Comb . : n.*agent. a regular dealer in 
newspapers and periodicals) -boat, a boat which 
puts out to passing vessels to receive and communi- 
cate news; 7 -book, a small newspaper; -boy, a 
boy who sells newspapers In the streets, or delivers 
them 1 -editor, on a daily newspaper, the editor in 
charge of the telegraphic news; -print, (a) news- 
papers | (b) printing-paper for newspapers ; -reel, a 
cinema film giving the news of the day ; -room, a 
reading-room set apart for newspapers ; -Sheet, » 
Sheet sb . 1 6 d; -stand, a stall for the sale of news- 
papers ; newsvendor, a newspaper seller. Hence 
Newsv. trans. to tell or spread as n. Now diaL 
Newsless a. devoid of n. 

New-set, v. 1709. [New adv. II. 3.] 
trans. To set afresh or in a new fashion. So 
New-set, ppl. a. 1553. 

News-letter. /list. 1674. A letter 
specially written to communicate the uews of 
the day, common in the late 17th and early 18th 

c. ; also, a printed account of the news (some- 
times with blanks left for private additions). 

News-man. 1596. t, A bearer or collec- 
tor of news ; a news-writer. Now arch. 9. A 
man who sells or delivers newspapers 1796. 
Newsmonger. 1599. One who collects 
and retails news. 

Newspaper (ni«*sp<?hpaj). 1670. [f- News 
sb.] A printed, now usu. daily or weekly, pub- 
lication containing the news, advertisements, 
literary matter, and other items of public in- 
terest. 

News-wri ter. 1700. One who writes up 
the news for the information of others ; in early 
use, a writer of news-letters. 

Newsy (ni£-zi),o. 183a. [f. News + -yL] 
Full of news; given to retailing news. Hence 
New'sineas. 

Newt(niHt). late ME. [Foritctf (with i»- 
from an : see N), var. of evet Eft to.] Any 
of certain aquatic salamanders ( Triton or Trt- 
turns). 

Newtonian (nUrtda’ni&n). 17x3. [f. Sir 
Isaac Newton (1642-1727) +-I an. [ A. adj. x. 
Devised, discovered, or suggested t>y Newton; 
pertaining to, or arising from, the theory of the 
universe propounded by Newton* a. Resem- 
bling, characteristic of, accepting the views of, 
Newton 1742. 3, Of telescopes, their parts, 

etc. : Of the kind devised by Newton lyfix, 
x. The N. theory of gravitation x8ja a. Man of 
N. capacity Moaunr. 3. An excellent N. reflector 
187a. 

B. sb. A follower of Newton ; one who accepts 
the N. system 1741. Hence Ncwtonianlstn, 
the N. system. 
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NEW-YEAR 

New- Year. Also New year, Newyear. 

ME. [f. New a. 4 - Yeax.J t. The coding: 
year; tbe commencement or another year) the 
first few days Of a rear. a. attrib. as Ntw~ 
year day , etc. late ME. 

** Phr. Newyear't day (in U.S. alto With ell W of 
day). the first day of the year. So Nevryoart m. 
morn, marrow, tide. , *« 

New Yo-rker. 1796. [-a**.] A native 
or inhabitant of the state or city of New York. 
New Zea lander. 1791. [-ee 1.] a. One 
of the aborigines of New Zealand; a Maori, 
b. A European settler in New Zealand. 

Nexal (fte'ks&l), a. Rom. Law. 1886. [f. 
L. nexus or nexum, bond, obligation + -At.] 
Characterized by the imposition of servitude as 
a penalty on A defaulting debtor. 

Next (nekst) } a., sb., and adv. [OE. nekst, 
next (WS. nifhst), superl. of ntah Nigh.] A. 
ad) . and sb. L In attrib. use, or absol. as sb. 
+1. Lying nearest In place or position -1710. 
a. Of persons : Living nearest to one ; happen- 
ing to be nearest at a particular time. Now 
rare or Obs. OE. 3. Nearest in relationship or 
kinship. Also absol. in the «. of (one’s) blood, 
kin. etc. OE. t#. Closest to hand, most con- 
venient -1679 ; of ends, causes, etc., least re- 
mote -1754. 5. Of periods of time ! Imme- 

diately following or preceding. Also const. 
after. OE. b. Of persons, things, occasions, 
etc. : Coming directly after another in point of 
time, late ME. c. ellipt . with omission of 
letter, number, etc. 1639. 0. Immediately suc- 

ceeding or preceding in respect of position, 
order, arrangement, value, birth, etc. OE. 

x. t The n. way. the shortest, most convenient or 
direct way. fig. 1 spealce the truth the n. waie Shake 

a. Thou art the nexte kynsman Covkrdale Ruth iii. 9, 
Tbe widow, or n. of kin Blackstone. N. friend, 
nearest friend or relative; spec, in Law, one who 
represent* any person who is not able to appear mi 
juris, in a suit at law. 4. Extremity makes the n. 
the b<Mi remedy Fuller. 5. The n. morning of the 
skirmish of the Boya 1711. What is written on public 
affairs in one week may be. .obsolete.. the n. *859. 

b. Have him peach'd the n. Sessions Gay. C. To be 

continued in our n. 1803. 6. When Gabriel to his n. 

in power thus spake Milt. In the n. place, the chairs 
should be dusted 1756. AT. best, second-best. 

II. in predic. use or following the sh. 1. 
Nearest in place or position OE. +b. transf. 
of help, accidents, etc. -1568. 9. Of days, etc. : 
Immediately following; coming directly after 
(the time in question) ME. 3. Immediately 
following (or going before) In order or succes- 
sion ME 4. Nearest in respect of kinship, 
intimacy, or other such relationship ME. b. 
Nearest after or to (another) in rank or excel- 
lence 1535. 6- Next to, the nearest approach 

to ; very nearly, almost 1656. 

x. In the parish n. adjoining 1765. [She] drew a 
chair n. to fier Miss Burney. a. The end of February 
n. Carlyle. 3. Thamnuz came n. behind Milt. 
What n. f an axclam. of surprise. 4. b. Phr. N. after, 
n. to, used in loo** apposition to the person or thing 
spoken oft He was, u. after Lucy... by far the best 
news-gatherer of the country side Miss Mitford. g. 
Phr. To yet n, to (U.S.) * to become acquainted with. 
So To put h. to i to acquaint (one) with. 1896. 

IIL Governing a sb. (orig. in dative). Near- 
est to in respect of situation, rank, condition, 
character, etc. OE b. In loose apposition 
ME. 

One n. himself in power, and n, in crime Milt. All 
of them . . wear Drawers n. their Skin 1687. b. The 
thing that.,1 loue best, n, my wyfe and children 1568. 

B. adv. ft. Last, on the last occasion. -ME. 
9. In the next place ; immediately thereafter 
ME. 3. On the first future or subsequent occa- 
sion 1536. 

a. Hippias the sage spoke n. Towett. %. When be 
n. doth ride abroad May I be there to see Cowrsa. 
Next door. 1485. [Next a. I. 1.] z. The 
(door of the) nearest ot adjoining house. n. 
In ad vb. use. a. Very close or near to (a state, 
condition, eta.) ; almost amounting to (some- 
thing) 1509. b. lnor at the next house {to a 
person pr plate) 1579, 3, attrib. as nrst-door 
neighbour 3740. 

1. The girl mnn next doer but one Diceens. 
a. a. To be next Door to Starving Da Foa. b. The 
, Armenian lady next door 1863. 

Next! y,*dv. Now ruru 1584*] [-ur*.] 

In the next place; next. 

U Noxua (ne-kstfs). 1663. [L.,f. nex*, neetere 


to bind;] 1. A bond er link; a means of oonr 
nexion. a. A connected group or series 1858. 

• x. Cash Payment.. the universal sole n. of man to 
lean Carlyle. Causal a, tbe necessary connexion 
between cause and effect, 

Niagara (noi*se*girI). 1799. (Name of a 
N, American river, oh which there is a famous 
waterfall.] A cataract, torrent, deluge. Hence 
Niaga*rean* dan adje. resembling NT 
II Nlaifierie (ni,*i*zeri). 1657. Now rare. 
[F.. C niais simple.] Foolish or silly sim- 
plicity ; an instance of this. 

Niata (nii*t&). 1868. [Native name.] A 
dwarf variety of cattle bred in S. America. 
Hence Hlatlam (noi'tttiz'm), dwarfed condition. 
Nib (nib), sb. 1585. [Prob. a var. of 
Neb.] 1. ■» Neb i, a. a. = Neb 3. i6zx. b. 
A separate pen-point, for fitting into a pen- 
holder 1837. c. Each of the divisions of a pen- 
point 1840. a. — Neb 3 b. 1713. 4. dial . 

a. pi. T he .two short handles projecting from 
the shaft or sned of a scythe 1673. b. The pole 
or draught-tree of an ox-cart or umber-carriage 
1808. 5. pi. Pieces of crushed cbcoa- beans 

1840. 6. A lump or knot in wool or raw silk 

1879. 

Nib, v. 1 Obs. exc. dial. 1558. [App. re- 
lated to Nibble 1/.] fi, trans . To peck, pick, 
prick -1645. a. intr . and trans . To nibble. 
Now dial . 1613. 

Nib, 1757- [f. Nib sb. J trans . To 

mend the nib of (a pen). 

Nibble (nrb’l), sb. 1658. [f. next.] The 
act or fact of nibbling ; an instance of this, asp. 
of a fish at a bait. a. A quantity (of grass) 
sufficient for a nibble 1838, 

Nibble (nPb’l), V. 1460- [Source obscure. 
Cf. LG. {hjnibbelen and Knabble v.] z« trans. 
To take little bites of (a thing) ; to bite away 
little by little. 9. intr. To take little bites; to 
cat or feed in this fashion 1583. b. To carp 
{at something), to make trifling criticisms 1591. 
3. slang. To catch, nab; to pilfer 1608. 

x. Some, clambring . . N. the bushie shrub* Svsnser. 
All my baits nibbled off. And not the fish caught 16x7. 
a. To let them play and n. with the bait a while 
Mu t. Hence Nrbbler. Nl'bblingly adv. 
Nibbling (ni-bliq), vbl . sb. 1590. [f. prec. 
+ -ing 1 .] x. The action of the verb ; an in- 
stance of this ; a portion nibbled. 9. techn. 
T he gradual reduction of the edge of a piece of 
glass to a circular form before it is ground for 
a lens 1850. 

Ni blick. 1869. [Orig. obscure.) A golf 
club, with a stiff shaft and a round heavy head, 
used to take the ball out of a bad lie. 

Nibs, slang . i8ax. [Orig. obscure.] - 

Nabs. 

Nicsean (nrisPftn), a. and sb. 1706. [f. 

Niesea (see Nicene) 4- -an. | — Nicene 
and sb. 

Nicaragua (xrikfirfle*p»&). 1703. [Name 
of a republic In Central America. J N. wood, a 
red dye-wood similar to Brazil wood, obtained 
from species of Csesalpinia ; peach-wood. 
Niccolite (nrkJlait). 1868. [f. mod.L. 

niccolum Nickel 4 - -ITS 1 4.] Min. Native 
arsenide of nickel; copper-nickel, nickeline. 
Nice (ns is), a. ME. [a. OF. nice : — L. 
nescius ignorant, f. nescire. t. ne- not (see Ne) and 
scire to know.] tx . Foolish, stupid -1560. to. 
Wanton, lascivious -1606. +3. Strange, rare 

-1555. t4. Tender, delicate, over-refined -1730. 
+5. Coy, (affectedly) modest; shy, reluctant 
-1676. 6. Difficult to please or satisfy ; fastidi- 
ously careful, precise, or punctilious ; * particu- 
lar’. Now rare or arch. 1551. 7. Requiring or 
involving great precision, accuracy, or minute- 
ness 25x3. 8. Not readily apprehended, diffi- 

cult to decide, determine, or alstinguish ; mi- 
nutely or delicately precise 15x3. to* Slender, 
thin ; unimportant, trivial -1604. so. t^. 
Critical, doubtful -17x0, b. Delicate, needing 
tactful handling 16x7. xx. Able to discrimi- 
nate in a high degree, finely d i sc ri m in ative 
1586. b. Delicate in manipulation xyn, 19. 
Minutely or carefully accurate; finely poised or 
adjusted 1599. 13. Of food: Dainty, appetis- 
ing 17x3. 14, colloq. Agreeable ; delightful 

1769. b. To look n.. to have am agreeable, 
attractive, or pretty appeantnoe 1793 «■ Kind. 


NICHE 

considerate, or pleasant (to others) *8; 


Ini 


tive contexts: Refined, in good taste e x86o» 
a. L. L. 4 . hi. I. 04. Ant. ♦ C/. nr. xiii. xSo. 4. Ha 
. . waa ofao n. and lander a composition, that a Hula 
rain or wind would disorder him Clarendon. 3. Bis 
..The n. Morn on th* Indian sleep From her cabin'd 
loop hole peep Milt. ' tPhr. To, make it n.. to dis- 
play reluctance, make a scruple -*677. John in. Iv. 

1 36. 6. Tbe Parliament is alway^a very n. and curious 
oh this point 1661. Some people are more n. than wise 
Cow per. I should.. not be too n. about the means 
1887. 7. N. philosophical experiments x8aa. 8. Ops 
of the nicest problems for a man to solve 1847. ..The 
nicer shades of meaning *870. 9. Oik. ulul 1$. 

Jut. C* iv. iii. 8» xo. 3 Hen. TV.vi. 1, 46. b. The 
nicest political negotiations 1777. is. A n. oh* 
server of mens actions and manners rfixy. A n, 
pallate in good liquor had made my landlord a 
favourite Companion 1755. A n. sense of elegance 
and form 1845. sa. Despight his n. fence, and his 
actiue practise Shake. Weigh arguments iu the nicest 
intellectual scales 1875, 13. You must give us some- 

thing very nice, for we are nsed to live well Jane 
Austen. 14. The n. long letter which I have.. re- 
ceived from you Jane Austen. How n. it must be 
to be able to get about in cars, omnibuses and rail- 
way trams again 1 1807. C. ‘ Not a. of Ma«tSr 
Enoch *, said, Dick T. Hardy. d. You’ll be n. and 
ill in the morning D. Jbrrold. Hence Ni*cely adv. 
Ni'ceneas. 

Nicene (noi-aih, naisPn), a. late ME. [ad. 
late L« Nicenus. Nicsenus. f, Nicea. Niesea , Gr. 
Hi Kata, name of a town in Bithynia.] 1. N. 
Council, one or other of two Church Councils 
held at Nicrea, the first in the year 335 to deni 
with the Arian controversy, and the second in 
787 to consider the question of images, a. N. 
Creed, the creed used in the Eucharistic services 
of the Eastern and the Western Church, being 
that received at Constantinople in A.D. 381 (ex- 
cept for the Western addition of the Filioque, 
q. v.), which is an expanded form of the for- 
mula set forth by the Council of Niesea, A.D. 
335. 1567. 3. Connected with, originating 

from, relating to, the Nicene Council(s) 1597., 
Hence Nicenian, Nlcemlst. 

Nicety (nai*s6ti). ME. [a OF. niceti\ 
see Nice a. and -ty.J I. +1. Foolish conduct; 
wantonness -1483. ta. Reserve, shyness, coy- 
ness -1757. fa- Excessive refinement or ele- 
gance in dress or manner of living -1653. 4. 

Scrupulosity, punctiliousness 1693 ; fastidious- 
ness 1723. 5. Precision, accuracy, minuteness 

1660. 6. The quality of requiring consideration 
or management; delicacy, difficulty, subtlety 
1 707. b. The point in which precision is re- 

quired or which is difficult to hit 1737. 

a. Pride and Ignorance.. preferring nicity before 
health 165a. N. and affectation 1 which is no more 
but modesty depraved into a vice Drydbn. 4. Such 
as had a N. in their Sense of Honour Stkklb. Those 
who can distinguish with the utmost il the boundaries 
of vice and virtue Johnson. My. own n.. and the n. 
of my friends, have made me.. an idle, helpless being 
Jane Austen. & The question.. is one of consider- 
able ru and difficulty 1845. 

n. x. Something choice, elegant, or dainty, 
esp. something to eat (now rare or Obs.) late 
ME. 9. A nice or minute distinction ; a subtle 
point in theory or practice 1589. b. A minute 
point or detail 1649. 

x. Niceties do little towards filling tbe bellies of a 
hungry family 1793. Clean linen and otlu r niceties of 
apparel* Hawthorne. a. theological niceties 1880. 
b. Young women.. do not know the niceties of legal 
proof z 675- 

Niche (nit/), sb. 1611. [a. F., ad. It. nic* 
chia of uncertain etym.] ^ 1. A shallow, orna- 
mental recess or hollow in a wall, to contain 
a statue or other decorative object. 9. A small 
vaulted reoess or chamber made in the thick- 
ness of a wall, or in tbe ground 1669. 8. fig. 

4L A place or position adapted to the character, 
or suited to the merits, of a person or thing 
1726. b. A place of retreat or retirement 1735. 

s. You have the blessed Virgin and a Child sitting 
in a Nitch Steele. 3. a. The work fills a n. of its 
own and is without competitor 1869, 

Niche (nitf), v. 175a. [f. prec. or ad. F. 

nicker to nest, nestle pop. L. *nidicare, t 
nidus nest] x. trans. (in pass.) To place (an 
itnage, etc.) In a niche or similar recess X757. 
9. To place in some recess or nook; to ensconce 
ITS*. $. ref. To settle or ensconce (oneself) 
quietly or comfortably 1694. 

*• A waxen Virgin niebsd in a little box against the 
wall* Mask Twain*, a. Niched betwean twobounctag 
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NICHIL 

hnei, be bed commenced acquaintance with them 
SB47. 3. Here Dolly loved to retreat and n. herself 

down in a quiet corner 1B78. 

Nichil, early form of Nihil* 

Nic holas (ni*k£l&g). [Name of ao early 
Christian saint (died A.D. 326), bishop of Myra 
in Lycia t patron of scholars, esp. of schoolboys. ] 
ti. St. Nicholas' bishop, a boy-bishop elected 
by choir-boys or scholars on St. Nicholas’ Eve 
(pea 5) 1501-5. 9. St. Nicholas' clerks : ta. 

Poor scholars 2489-2582. 

(now only arch) 157a 
a. b. If they meete not wltb S. Nicolas Clarks, lie 
fiue thee this neeka Shake 
Nick (nik), f3.1 1483. [Orig. obscure.] 

L 1. A notch, groove, or slit in something ; an 
Incision, indentation. b. Printing. A notch 
made on one side of the shank of a type, serv- 
ing as a guide to the compositor In setting 
1683. a. A notch used as a means of keeping 
a score : hence ^reckoning, account X483 3. 

A gap in a range of hills 1793. 4, A cut; the 

act of cutting x8x6. 

*. spec. The Notch or N., In the Arrow for the 
Bowstring to go in 1688. A n. is the mark cut in the 
mandible of a swan to distinguish its ownership 184a. 
a He lou'd her out of all nicke Shaks. 

II. +1. A pun -1589. a. In the game of 
hazard : A throw which Is either the same as the 
main, or has a fixed correspondence to it 1635 
IIL x. The (very) n . : a. The critical moment 
Chiefly used in phr. in (t at, upon) the n. 1577. 
Now in the (very) n. of time 1643. +b. The 

exact point aimed at ; the mark -1656. a. The 
precise moment or time of some occurrence or 
event 1645. 3. (With a and pi.) A critical 

point or moment Now rare. 1628. 

s. a. Married., they would have been, if I had not 
coine just in the n. He had changed sides at 
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NIELLO 


the very n. of time Dickens. a. In the very n. Of 
giving up BaowMNG. 

Nick (nik), sb* X643. [Proh. abbrev. of 
Nicholas .] The devil. Usu. Old N. 

You . . made us laugh with your conceit, being always 
conceited as Old N. x886. 

Nick (nik), v. 1533. [Origin obscure.] 
I. 1. trans. To make a nick or notch in ; to cut 
in nicks or notches ; to indent 1530. b. To 
score by means of a notch or notches on a stick 
or tally. Also with up, down, and in fig. use 
2523. 9* To cut into or through ; to cut short 

159a. b. To fashion or mark out by cutting 

1605. 8. To make an incision at the root of 

(a horse’s tail) in order to make him carry it 
higher ; also with horse as obj, 1737. 

x. b I'll get a knife and n. it down, that Mr. 
Ncvcrout came to our House Swift. 3. Prose- 
cuted for * nicking * two hackneys and a chestnut 
mare 1896. 

IL fi. To tally with, resemble, suit exactly 
-170a. -f-a. To hit off or fit with (or in) an 

appropriate name -1693. b. To nickname. 
OAs. exc. as nonce-wd. 1605. 3, a. To n . it, to 

make a hit ; to guess rightly 1624. b. To hit, 
arrive at with precision; to hit off neatly or 
precisely 1673. 4. To hit (the proper time, 

season, etc. for something) 1664. b. To catch 
(a boat, train, etc.) 1841. 5. slang. To catch, 

take unawares; to nab, nail. Now spec, of the 
police. 1622. b. To steal 1869. 

a. I have so nickt his Character in a Name as will 
make you split 1687. b. Goodith. ., by which name 
King Henry the first was nicked in contempt Cam- 
dkn. p. a. Have 1 not nick'd it, tutor,? Massinger. 
b. You just nicked my palate Lams. 4 I had nicked 
my time, and. .1 embarked 1843. 3, All my pals got 
nicked, and I chucked it 1893. 

HI. fi. fn the game of hazard: To win 
against (the others) by casting a nick -1684. 9. 

To make (a winning cast) at hazard; to get as 
a nick ; to throw the nick of (a certain number) 
*598* t3- To trick, cheat ; to defraud of, do 

out 0/-1818. 4. intr. In hunting, racing, etc.: 
fo cut in. Also with past, up, etc. 1853. 

3- He was nick'd of three pieces of cambnck Gay. 

4* [He is] always nicking and skirting Surtebs. 

IV. Of breeding stocks: To unite, couple 
1865. r 

Nickar, early form of Nicke* sb.* 

Nickel (niVl), sb. 1775. [Abbrev. of G. 
kupfemickel, mining name of the copper- 
coloured ore (niccolite) from which nickel was 
first obtained by A. F. von Cronstedt in 1751. 
The second element is G. nickel dwarf, mis- 
chievous demon, the name being given to the 


ore because It yielded no copper in spite of Its 
appearance.] i. A hard, silvery-white lustrous 
metal, usu. occurring in combination with 
arsenic or sulphur ancf Associated with cobalt 
it is malleable and ductile, and resistant to 
oxidation, and is used principally in alloys* 
a. U.S. colloq. ta, A onc-cent piece partly 
made of nickel -1858. b. A five-cent piece 
(containing one part of nickel to three of copper) 

attrib., in n. bloom, green, ochre - Annabbr- 
cite; n, silver, an alloy similar to German silver j 
Si *' « an of iron with n. Hence Ni'ckel, 
Ni'Ckelize vis. trans., to coat with n. Ni-ckelic 
a. pertaining to, or containing, n. Nl'Ckeli'feroua 
a. containing or yielding n. Ni*ckeline sb. a Nic- 
colite 1 a. consisting of n. Ni'ckeloua a. contain- 
ing n. 

Nicker, sb . l 1669. [£ Nick v .] +x. One 
who cheats at play -1714. ta. One who fits 
a thing neatly Marvell. 3. One who hits in 
throwing; spec, early in the 18th c., one of the 
disorderly youths who made a practice of 
breaking windows by throwing coppers at them 
17x6. 4. One who, or that which, nicks or cuts 
1810 ; spec, that part of a centre-bit which cuts 
the circle of the hole made by the tool 1846. 
Nicker (ni-kw), sb.* 1675. » Knicker 1. 
Nicker (nikax), sb. 3 Also -ar. 1696. 
[peril, native name.] The hard seed of the 
bonduo tree ; also — wicker-tree. 

Ni'Cker, v. Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
x 774 ■ [Imitative.] 1. intr. To neigh. 9. To 
laugh loudly or shrilly. Also trans. 
Ni-cker-cree, 1707. [See Nicker sb. 3] - 
Bonduc. 

Nicking fni-kig), vbl. sb. 1551. [f. Nick 
v. + -INO *] x. The action of notching or 
cutting, b. A notch or indentation ; a cutting 
or set of cuts 1844. 9. The action of hitting 

(upon) or striking 1668. 

s. b. Nicking, the cutting made by the hewer at 
the side of the face. Nickt ngs is the small coal pro- 
duced in making the n. x88x. 

Nick-nack. 169a. Var. of Knick-knack. 
Nickname (nbkn?im), sb. 1440. [ForEKE- 
NAme, with n from an (see N).] A name 
added to, or substituted for, the proper name 
of a person, place, etc., usu. In ridicule or 
pleasantry. b. A familiar form of a Christian 
name 1605. 

He unfortunately got the N. of the Squeaking 
Doctor Addison-. b. A wery good name it [sc. Job] 
is ) only one, I know, that ain't got a n. to it Dickens. 
Ni-c knam e, v . 1536. [f. the sb.] 1. trans 
To call by an incorrect name; to misname. 
tb. To mention by mistake (rare) -1665. 9. 

To give a nickname to (one) ; to call by a nick- 
name 1567. 

z. You lisge, and n. Gods creatures Shaks. b. 
L.L.L. v. u. 349. a. They were soon nicknamod 
Methodists Wesley. 

Nicol (ni*kal). 1838. [f. William Nicol, 

its inventor (died X85X).] Opt. A prism of 
Iceland spar, so constructed as to transmit only 
the extraordinary ray of doubly refracted light 
(Also freq. NicoTs prism.) 

Nicolaitan (nikdl*i*tfin). 1596. [f. Gr.Nuro- 
Acut 77», f. personal name NtwiAaor + -AN.] 
sb. A member of an early Christian party or 
sect mentioned in Rev. ii. 6, 25, the precise 
nature of which is uncertain, adj. Held by the 
Nicolai tans 2864. So fNicolaite sb. -1586. 

|| Nlcotia (nikdo*Ji&). 1830. [mod.L. £ 
nicot - (see Nicotiana) + -I a l .] a. Nicotia- 1 
nin. b. Nicotine, 

tNlccHdan, sbA 1577. [ad. F. nicotians or 
mod.L. nicotiana (see below).] The tobacco- 
plant -1673. 

Nicotian (nikJb’/ifin), a. and sb* 1895. [f. 
nicot - (see next) 4 - -Ian.] A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to tobacco; arising from the use of 
tobacco. B. sb. 1. * Nicotianin 1840. 9. 

A tobacco-smoker O. W. Holmes. 

IjNicotiana (nik<*iji**ni, -ti2*nA). 1600. [mod. 

L. (sc. herba ), f. Jacques Nicot, who Introduced 
tobacco into France in 1560.] x. The tobacco- 
plant. 9. A genua of plants (chiefly American) 
of the nightshade faintly, to which the tobacco- 
pUnt (N Tabacum) belongs 2846, 

Nicotianin (nik^’Jl&nin). Also-ino. 1838. | 


’[£ prec. 4- -in *.] Chem. A camphorous Utter 
substance, extracted from tobacco. 

Nicotic (nikp'tik), a. 2857, [f. nicot- (see 
Nicotiana) 4- -ic .1 Chem. Of or pertaining 
to nicotine, esp. in N. acid. 

Nicotina (nikdtai-nft). 1838. [f. nicot - (see 
Nicotiana) 4* -ina.] Chem . » next. 
Nicotine (ni-kJtin, niskdtfn). A lso-in. 18x9. 
[a. F.; see Nicotiana and -ine 8 .] A poi- 
sonous alkaloid forming the essential principle 
of tobacco, from which it is obtained as an oily 
liquid. Hence Nlcoti'nian a. — Nicotian a. 
NTco tiniam , a diseased condition produced by 
the excessive use of tobacco. Ni’cotlixise, Ni*- 
cotise, vAs. trans. to drug or saturate with n. 
Nictate (ni*ku»t), v. 169 1. [f. L. nictat -, 
nictare .] intr. To wink. Only in nictating 
membrane; see NICTITATE z/. Hence Nicta'tion. 
Nictitate (ni-ktit/h), v. i8aa. [f. med.L. 
nictitat -, nictitare , freq. of nictare; see prec.] 
intr. Of the eyelids : To wink (rare). Hence 
Nictitating ppl. a., in nictitating membrane, 
a third or inner eyelid present in many ani- 
mals, serving to protect the eye from dust, etc., 
and to keep it moist 1713. So Nictita'tloa 1784. 
Nidamental (ncid&memt&l), a. 1835. [f. 
L. nidamentum + -AL.] x. Tool. Serving as a 
receptacle for the ova of molluscs or other 
marine animals; forming a collection of ova. 
1. Serving as a nest or nests 1879. 

Ni'ddering, sb. and a. Also aider-. 1596. 
^erron. form of Nithing.] sb. A base coward 
or wretch, adj. Base, cowardly, vile 1848 
Nide (noid). 1679. [ad. F. nid or L. 
nidus.! A brood or nest of pheasants. Also 
transf. of geese. Now only arch. 

Nidificate (ni*difik*it), v. 1816. [f. L. nidi- 
ficat-, nidi fi care t f. nidus.) intr. To make a nest. 

All the Birds of Prey . . n. in lofty situations 1835. 
So Nidiflca*tion, the operation of nest- building 1 
the manner in which this is done 1658. 

Nidify (ni difai), v. 1656. [ad. L. nidifi- 
cate \ see prec.] intr To build a nest or 
nests. 

Nid-nod, v. 1787. [Redupl. f. Nod v.] To 
nod repeatedly. 

Nidor (nai’dfb). Now rare. 1619. [a. L.] 
The smell of animal substances when burned, 
roasted, or boiled ; ta strong odour of any kind 
Nidorous (nard6ras), a. Now rare. i6a6. 
[f. prec. 4- -ous.] Of smells : Resembling that 
of cooked or burnt animal substances ; strong 
and unpleasant. b. Applied to stomachic 
eructations 1651. 

Nidulant (ni-dixfl&nt), a. Now rare. 1797. 
[f. L. nidulant, nidulari, i. nidus.] Nestling ; 
embedded in pulp or cotton, or in a berry. 

|| Nidus (nai*d£s). PI. nidi (nai'dai), nidus- 
es (nai*d0s£z). 2749. [L.: see Nest sb.] i.a. 
Zool. A nest or place In which insects, snails, 
etc., deposit their eggs. b. Bot. A place or 
substance in which spores or seeds develop 
1796. c. Phys. and Path. A place of origin or 
development for some state or substance 1804. 
d.fig. A source or place of origin 1807. 9. A 

place in which something Is formed, deposited, 
settled, or located 1778. 3. A collection of 

eggs, tubercles, etc. 1833. 

1. c. The mammary gland seems to be the n. for 
this diseased action Abbrnetmy. d. The Sorbonn^ 
formerly the n. of pedantry 18x7. 

Niece (nil). ME. [a. F. niice pop. L. 
neptia, for L. neptis,] 1 . ta. A grand-daughter, 
or more remote female descendant (Common 
down to e 1600). b. A daughter of one's brother 
(brother-in-law) or sister (sister-in-law). fa. 

A female relative -2508. 

»• b. His neece by the sister's side 1673. 

Niellated ( D i el/it*d), ppl. a. 188ft. [»d. 
It. niellato, pa. pple, of me l la re, (. NlELLO.l 
Inlaid in niello. 1 

II Niello (ni,e'l*), sb. PI. -i, -oa. 28x6. [It 
niello 1 — pop. L. *nigellum , neuL of nigellus, 
dim. of niger black. 1 2. A black composition, 
consisting of metallic alloys, for filling la eiv 

S aved designs on silver or other metals. ‘ la 
mamcntal work in niello 2849. 9. A speci- 

men of niello work 2840. 3. An impression oa 
paper of the design which is to be filled with 
niello 2854. Hence Nie*Ulst, a worker or artist 
in n. Niello v. inlay with n. Nielloed ppl. a. 
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NEETZSCHEAN 

NIetzschean (nMpfin), a . and sb. 1914. [f. 
the name of the German philosopher Friedrich 
Wilhelm Nutt sc he (1844-1900) 4* -AN.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of Nietzsche or his 
philosophy of the Obermensch (see Superman). 
So Nie*tncheanlem v Nietzscheism. 

Nieve (nfv), nlef (nrf). Now dial, or 
arch. [MG. neve, nefe , ad. ON. hnefi , nej f.] 
A clenched hand, a fist. 

Giua me your neafe, Mounsleur Mustardaeed 
Shaks. 

Nlfle (noi*fl). Now dial, late ME. [perh. 
ad. med.L. Nichil, infl. by trifle, with which 
it is often combined.] A trifle ; ta trifling or 
fictitious tale. (Common e 1550-1650.) 

|| Nlgella (naidge'lfi). late ME. [L. v fem. 
of nigellus ; see Niello. ] Bot. A genus of 
ranunculaceous plants, having numerous black 
seeds, esp. the Fennel-flower {N. sativa ) and 
Love-in-a-mist (N. damascene) ; also, the seeds 
of this used for medicinal purposes. 

Niggard (ni-glxd), sb. and a. late ME. 
[prob. AF. deriv. , with -ARD, of earlier nig or 
nigon, perh. of Scand. origin (cf. niggle).] A. sb. 
z. A mean, stingy, or parsimonious person ; a 
miser. 9. dial. A false bottom for a grate, to 
economize fuel. Also n . iron. x688. 

1. The negard then aaith to his money. my god 
arte thou 151a Be niggards of advice on no pretence. 
For the worst avarice is that of sense Pops. 

B. adj. i. Miserly, parsimonious, mean ; un- 
willing to give or spend anything, late ME. 
9 . Ofactions and qualities: Niggardly, un- 
generous 167a. 3. Scanty 1751. 

s. N. with pence and lavish with millions Bentham. 
Hence tNi’ggardiae. niggardliness. Ni'ggardly 
adv. in a n. manner 1 -ness. 

Niggardly (nrg&idli), a. 1561. [f. prec. 
sb. + -LY l . ] x. Having a niggard’s nature; 
close-flsted, stingy; sparing 1571. 9. Of 

actions, qualities, etc. : Characteristic of a nig- 
gard ; mean, miserly 1561. 3. Such as a nig- 

gard would give; meanly small; scanty 1599. 

1. The Israelites.. were perpetually slack or n. in 
the service of Jehovah M. Arnold. 3. The niggard* 
liesc mouse of biefe will cost him sixpence 1509. 
Hence Niggardliness. 

Nigger (ni'gai). 1786. [Alteration of 
Neoer.] 1. A negro. (Colloq. and usu. con- 
tempt.) Also transf. of members of other 
dark-skinned races. 9. The black caterpillar 
of the turnip saw-fly 1840. 3. attrib. (or adj.). 

A. Belonging to the negro race ; black- skinned. 
Also n. -minstrel ; see Negro. 1836. to. Of. or 
belonging to, occupied by, negroes. Also 
transf. 1814. c. The name of a colour X914. 

s. A similar error has turned Othello.. into a rank, 
woolly-patcd, thick-lipped n. H. Co lx si doe. 3. A. 
The real n. baby is known under the name of picka- 
ninny 187a. Hence Ni-ggerdom, Ni'ggeriah a. 

Nl'ggerhead. 1859. [£, prec. + Head j£.] 
Applied to various black or dark-coloured 
roundish objects. (Cf. Negro-head.) 

A clurnp or tussock of vegetation ( V.S.), the black 
or rough head of some plants {Austral.); Min. a 
dark-coloured nodule or boulder | — Negro-head x. 

Niggle (ni’g'l), v. 1599. [app. of Scand. 
origin. J i. intr. To work, or do anything, in a 
fiddling way; to spend time unnecessarily on 
petty details; to keep moving along, In a 
fiddling or ineffective manner, fa. Of girls : 
To be restless or fidgety from wantonness 
-1800. 

1. Take heed, daughter, You n. not with your con* 
science Massing**. When I have nobody at all at 
my place but workmen i . . 1 n. after them up and 
down Mme. D'Arblav. Hence Ni'gglod ppl. a 
over-elaborated 1884. Nl'ggler x86a. Nl'ggllng 
ppt. a., trifling, petty, finicking. Nl'ggly a. 

Nigh (noi), adv.y a ., and sb. [Com. Teut.l 
OE. niah, «M.] Orig. compared, as an adv., 
niar. Near adv., as an adj. v niarra, ME. 
ner, Nar a. The relationship of these forms 
to the positive becoming obscured, they were 
replaced by nigher, nighsst.'] — Near adv. and 
a. (which in all senses has taken the place of 
nigh axe. In arch, or dial, use.) * Denoting 
proximity in place, time, etc. 1 * adv. With 
dependent dative (passing into prep*), or fol- 
lowed by to. 

There came other ahippes. .nye vnto y* place 
Covsrdals* Neuer barme. . . Come our lonely Lady 
nye Stun. A Ship..N. Rivera Mouth or Foreland 
Milt, 
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IL adv. Used absoi. as complement or predi- 
cate (passing into adj.) OE. 

Now is you r husband me Shaks, So laying, he 
drew n. Milt. The hour is n. x8 66. Phr. N. at 
hand (see Hand sb.). IN. and/or (cf. Fae adv.). 

HL adj. In attrib. use. 

Is there any nigher way to lead unto damnation 1 
t«j47. Signe of n. bat tail, or got victory Sfensbe. 
Ibe n. trace-chain of the n. horse 1844. 

** Denoting approximation in degree or 
amount. XV. adv . x. Nearly, almost, all but OE, 
ta. Nearly, closely -1587. 3. Near or close (to), 
in respect of attainment, resemblance, flikeli- 
hood, etc. ME. 4. as adj. Close, near; parsi- 
monious 1555. 

s. Thenne the quene was nyghe oute of her wytte 
Malory. I gave me five times five assaultea 1559. 
a. For 1 am shave as nye aa is a frere Chaucer. 3. 
Her sarcanms and self- will, .go n. to confirm It 
L. Hunt. 

Nigh (n si), v. Now ra re. ME. [f. Nigh 
adv. J x. trans . To go, come, or draw near to; 
to approach closely. 9. It nighsi It draws to 
or towards a time. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. tntr. 
To draw or come near toward or to a person, 
place, etc. ME. 4. To go, come, or draw near ; 
to approach ME. 

a. when it nigh'd to Christmas tide 1821. 4. Now 
day is doen, and night is nighing fast Spenser. 

Nigh by, adv. (and a.) late ME. [f. Nigh 
adv. + By; cf. Near by.] tx. adv. Nearly, 
almost [rare) -1448, 9. Near to ; near at hand 

1500. 

Nigh hand, adv. OE. [f. Nigh adv. + 
Hand sb. ; cf. Near hand.] x. Near or close 
at hand ; close by. b. Governing a sb. Near, 
close to ME. 9. Almost, nearly ME. 

a. Wasn't it enough for you to nigh-hand kill one 
of my horses? 184a. 

Nighly (nai'li), adv. [OE. nlahlice\ see 
Nigh adv. and -ly *.] 1. Nearly, almost ta. 

Nearly, closely -1691. +3. Niggardly -1579. 
Nighnesa (noi-nes). late ME. [f. Nigh 
a. + -ness.] The quality or state of being 
Nigh. 

The nighnes of blood which they be of unto hym 
1471. 

Night (noit), sb. [Cora. Tent and Indo- 
Eur. : OE. niht, f. pre-Teut. stem *nokt-, re- 
presented by L. nod-, nox, Gr. vvxr-, vv{, 
Skr. ndkta , ndkti, Lith. naktis, etc.] l. The 
period of darkness between day ana day ; that 
part of the natural day (of 94 hours) during 
which no light is received from the sun; the 
time between sunset and sunrise or dusk and 
dawn. b. The darkness which prevails during 
this time ; the dark 1855. The close of day 
light ME. 3. With a and pi. One of the in- 
tervals of darkness between two days OE. 4. 
With possessive pronouns: The particular 
night on which a person performs some duty 
(treceives visitors, etc.). Also n. out, the 
evening on which a domestic servant is free to 
go out. 1525. b. The kind of night one has 
nad, or usually has 1667. 

1. Y° nyghte. .gyueth triews toalle labours, and by 
slepyng maketh swete alle peynes and traueylles 
C ax ton. PHr. As black, dark, etc., as n. Personified 
{as a female being). They must for aye consort with 
blacks browd n. Shaks. fig. Yet hath my n. of life 
some memorie Shaks. Dido.. clos'd her Lids at last, 
in endless N. Dryden. b. 1 heard The shrill-edged 
shriek . . divide the shuddering n. Tennyson, a. At ids. 
N. iil iL 975. 3. Now will he lie ten nights awake 

earning the fitshlon of a new dublet Shaks. A Crown 
..Brings sleepless nights Milt. The missing of an 
Opera the first N. Addison. Christmas, first. Mid- 
summer, wedding m., etc ; see these word a Phr. To 
makt (or have) a n. qfit, to spend the n. in enjoyment 
or revelling. A n. out : a night spent away from 
home, esp, In amusement. 4. Her annual n. ( ® benefit 
n.) Dickens. b. My nights are very restless and 
tiresome Johnson. 

Phrases. &. Adverbial. N. and stay, always, con- 
tinually. N. ( n)or day. by n. or by day. Alitor the 
whole , n. {long), throughout the n. b. Prepositional. 
By m., during the n., in the night-time. By n. and 
day, always, at any time. At m., at nightfall, in the 
evening. Also designating the hours of darkness, esp. 
up to midnight, f On nights , by n. (habitually). Also 
A-niohts. * r and in nights . So At nights, qfsurkts. 
On (« tpon\ in, or <fth$ a* by n., during than . How 
only with in. 


NIGHTINGALE 


•warbling, etc amf imeg, etc.f n.-fiautn, h sc ented , 
etc 1 in aenaea 'of a, 'existing, prevailing, taking 


place, etc., during the n.\ as n.-mr, m 
/caret with sens** (intended to be) 1 
during the n.\ aa n.mttire, •belli with sense 'actings 
or on duty or abroad, during the n.*, a a ee.-attendant, 
•braider, -nurse, -porter t so n. duty. Also with 
names of animals, birds, plants, etc, as n.-dog, -moth, 
•warbler, -weed, 1 willow-herb . 

a. Spec 1 as XL-bag, a travelling bag containing 
necessaries for the n. * * 5106 , a dyestuff giving a blue 
which retains its colour under artificial ughti -boat, 
a passenger- boat which travels by n.| -can, a cart 
for removing night.soii j -chair, a commode for use 
by n. ( -cloud, the form of cloud known aa stratus | 
•club, a club frequented during the night hours, esp, 
for drinking and dancing f -eyed a., capable of seeing 
in the night-time 1 -fire, a fire kindled at, or for tha 
n. 1 -line, a line with baited hooka set to catch fish 
by n. 2 -rider, one who rides on horseback by night, 
esp. U.S. one who damaged tobacco plantations! 
-school, a school held in tne evening, esp. for those 
who have ceased to attend a day-school j -sight, ■* 
Nyctalopia t -singer, a bird that sings by n. 1 spec. 
the sedge-warbler 1 -soil, excrementitious matter re- 
moved by night from cesspools, etc 1 -stick, U.S. s 
strong stick carried by a policeman at night ; -sweat, 
profuse perspiration occurring during the n., sympto- 
matic of certain diseases | -wanderer, one who or 
that which wanders by n. \ one who is travelling by n. 
(Shaks. and Milt.); so -wandering, fipi. a.\ 
water, water which collects or is stored during the n. 
Night (ncit), v . ME. [f. the sb.] I* intr. 
To spend or pass the night ; to remain or lodge 
for the night. Now rare. fa. itnpers. To grow 
dark -1520. 1 * 3 . pass. To be overtaken by 

night -164T. 

Ni’ght-bird. 1546. I. A bird of nocturnal 
habits; esp. the owl or the nightingale 1608. 

9. transf. One who goes about at night, esp. 
a night-thief. 

Nfght-bli ndness. 1754. Path, m Nycta- 
lopia. So NPght-blind a. 2898. 

Ni-ght-cap. late ME. [f. Night sb. + 
Cap j 5 .'] i. A covering for the bead, worn 
esp. in bed. 9. An alcoholic drink taken im- 
mediately before going to bed to induce sleep 
1818. 

1. transf. They say in Wales, When certain Hilla 
have their Night -caps on, they mean mischief Bacon. 

Ni-ght-ce liar. 1743. [f. Night sb. + 

Cellar sb.] A cellar serving as a low-class 
tavern or place of resort during the night. 
Ni'ght-clothea. 160a. 1. Such garments as 
are worn in bed. +a. Ndgligd or informal 
dress worn in the evening -1751. 

a My Lady Castlemaine, who looked prettily in her 
night-clothes Pepys. 

Ni ght-crow Now arch. ME. [L Night 
sb. + Crow jA. 1 | A bird supposed to croak 
or cry in the night and to be of ill omen ; prob. 
an owl or a nightjar. Also transf. of persons. 
Ni a ght-dres& 1 7 ia. A night-gown or other 
dress worn in bed. 

Ni'gbted, ppl. a. 1604. [f. Night*. + 

-ED 1 .] i. Made dark or black as night SHAK8. 
9. Benighted 1640. 

tNl’ghtertale. Chiefly north, and Sc. ME. 
[prob. a. ON. nbttarjel (f. ndttar, gen. of ndtt 
Night sb. + pel groundwork, stuff, etc.) with 
assimilation to tale reckoning.] Night-time, 
the night Only in phr. by, on, a (etc.) n. -1670. 
Ni-ghtfalL j 6 ii. X* The coining on of 
night ; the time of dusk 2700. a. That which 
falls at night (rare) x6ix. 

Nl*ght-glass. 1779. Naut. A short refract* 
ing telescope for use at night. 

Nbght-gown. late ME. X. A dressing-gown. 
Now only Hist. fa. A kind of gown worn by 
ladles In the x8th c., orig. as an evening dress 
-1778. 3. A long, loose, light garment worn 
by women or children in bed x8aa. 
Nl’ght-hag. Now rare. 1666. [f. Night 
sb. + Hag j*. 1 ] A female demon supposed to 
ride the air by night ; the nightmare. 
Ni-ght-hawk. i6xx. [f. Night sb. 4- 
Hawk j£.*] i. A name for various birds ; esp. 
the Nightjar or Goatsucker. n*fig* One who 
seeks his prey by night x8l8. 

Nightingale (nai tiqgAl). [ME. nijtingale, 
alteration of OE, nihtegala , C niht Night sb. 
4 - galan Gale u. 1 ] A small reddish-brown 
or tewny migratory bird, Daulias (Luscinia) 
lusetnta, celebrated for the sweet song of the 
male heard by night during the breeding sea- 
son. Applied with qualification to other swoet- 
singing birds, b. Dutch m., a frog 1769. 
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NIGHTJAR 

i. The tan a. Mourns not her mats with inch melo- 
dious pain Shklxjcy. trmnf. His voice . was so 
naturally musical, that, .honest Tom Southerns used 
always to call him [Pope] The little n. 1751. 

Ni ghtjar. 1630. [f. Night sb. + Jar 

id. 1 ] A name for the Goatsucker, from the 
peculiar whining noise which the male makes 
during the period ot incubation. Also applied 
to other birds of the genus Caprimulgus 171a. 

Nightiess, a. 1613. [-less.] Haying no 
night. 

Ni ‘gilt-light. 1648. 1 The faint light which 
Is perceptible in the night, a. A light which 
bums or shines during the night 1839. b. A 
short thick candle, a wick, etc., designed to bum 
during the night, e g. in sick-rooms, etc. 1844. 
Ni*gbt-long, a. and adv. 1850. [f. Night 
sb. + Long *.] z. adj. That lasts or has lasted 
the whole night 9 adv. During the whole 
night 1870. 

Nightly (noHli), a , [OE. mhtlicx see 
Night sb. and -LY O x. Coming or happening 
by night ; done by night b. Happening every 
night 2705. 9. Of or pertaining to the night ; 

nsed by night ; acting by night ME. b. Dark 
as, or with, night ; resembling night 160a. 

s Some pilgrim With many a tale repays the n. 
bed Gold cm. b. Good Hamlet cast thy n. colour off 
Shaks. 

Nightly (nai tli), adv. 1457. [f. Night 

sb. + -LY 3 .] 1. Every night. 9. At or by 

night; dunng the night 159a. 

1 The clamorous Owle that n. hoots Shaks a. 
When the blue wave rolls n. on deep Galilee Byron. 

I Ni-ghtman 1606. [f. Nic-ht sb. + Man 
id.] A man employed dunng the night to 
empty cesspools, etc., and to remove nignt-soil. 

Nightmare (nartme*j), sb. ME. [U Night 
sb. + Mare id. 8 ] x. A female monster sup- 
posed to settle upon people and animals in 
their sleep producing a feeling of Suffocation. 
9. A feeling of suffocation or great distress felt 
dunng sleep, from which the sleeper vainly tnes 
to free himself; a bad dream producing these 
or similar sensations 156a 
z. fig- For weeks past this n. of war has been riding 
txs Ihackkray a A good remedy agaynst the 
stranglyng of the nyght mare 1563. attnb . A n. 

aleep Cahlylk fig Quilp. .was a perpetual night- 
mare to the child Dickens. Hence Ni'ghtm&ro v. 
trans to beset as by a n. Also fig. 

Night-owl. 1513, An owl which flics 
especially by night. 

Ni-ght-piece. 1605. A painting or picture 
representing a night-scene. 

Night-rail. Now only Hist, or dial 
1552. f£ Night sb. + Rail xd. 1 ] A loose 
wrap, dressing-gown, or negligee. 

Nlght-ra ven. Now only poet. [OE. 
mhthrsefn : see Night sb and Raven sb. J A 
nocturnal bird, variously identified as a night- 
owl, night-heron, or night-jar, or imagined as 
a distinct species 

Where brooding darkness spreads his Jealous wings, 
And the night- Raven sings Milt. 

Night-aea son. arch . 1535. Night-time. 
Nightshade (nai*tj^d). [OE. mhtscada, 
app. f. Night id. + Shade xd., perh. with 
allusion to the poisonous properties of the 
bemes ] x. a. A plant of the genus Solanum , 
asp S. nigrum (Black N.J, with white flowers, 
and black poisonous berries, or £. Dulcamara 
(Woody N.), with purple flowers, and bright 
red bemes. b. A plant of the genus Atropa, 
Deadly N. or Belladonna. 9. Used with 
specific names to denote species of Solanum , 
Atropa etc 1839 

■ Enchanter*® N. (see Enchanter). Sleeping 
or Sleepy N. ■ Deadly N. Stinking N*. Henbane. 
Three-leaved N., a N Amor plant ( Trillium ), 
havmg simple stems with three leaves at the top. 
Night-shift. 1710. +L A shift worn by 
women at night -1797. a. A shift, or gang 
of workmen, employed dunng the mght 1839, 
the time the shift lasts i860. 

Night-shirt. 1857. A long shirt worn by 
men or boys in bed. 

Ni-ght-epell. late ME. -fx A ipell nied 
against harm by night -1674. a. A spdl used 
to cause barm by night 1589. 

Night-tide. late ME. L Night-time. 
9. A tide of the sea occurring at mght 1795. 
Night-time, late ME. The time between 
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evening and morning; the time of night or 
darkness 

Night- wa lker. 1447. x. One who walks 
about by night, esp. with criminal intentions; 
a bully or thief. Now rare. (Common in xyth 
c.) fti. A prostitute -1825. a. An anunal that 
moves about by night x686. So Kight-walk- 
ing vbl. sb. and ppl. a . 

Night-watch. OE. 1, A watch or gnard 
kept during the night ; the time such a watch 
is kept. 9. The person or persons keeping 
such a watch, late ME. 9. One of the (three 
or four) watches into which the mght was 
divided by the Jews and Romans; hence, any 
similar period. Usu. in pi. ME. 

3. I.. meditate on thee iti the night-watches Ps. 
kem 6. So Ni ght-watcher ; -watching vbl sb 
and ppl a. 

Night-watchman. 1874. A watchman 
who is on duty by night. 

Night-work, sb, 1594. Work done, or 
to be done, dunng the night 

Nighty (nwti). 1895. [f. Night-dress 

or Night-gown + -y ®.j A familiar (ong. 
nursery) name for a night-gown or night-dress. 

Nigrescent (noigre*sent, nig-), a. 1755. [ad. 

L. n tgre seen tern , n igresccre, f. ntger black. | Black- 
ish, somewhat black. So Nigrescence, the pro- 
cess of becoming black; blackness ; spec, dark- 
ness of hair, eyes, or complexion 1856. 

Nigrify (nrgrifoi), v. 1656. [ad. L mgrt- 
ficare , f. mger black ; see-FY. ] trans . To blacken. 

Nigrine (m grain). Also -in. 1805. [f. 

L. mgr- black + -INE *.] Aft*. A black ferru- 
ginous vinety of rutile. 

Nigxitian (nigrrpan). 1733. [f. Nigntia 
[see def ) + -an 7 ] A. ad/. Of or belonging to 
Nigntia, a region nearly coextensive with the 
Sudan, the home of the most pronounced types 
of the negro race ; of or belonging to the negro 
race. B. sb An inhabitant of Nigntia x88i. 

Nigritude (ni gntiwd). 1651. [ad. L tti- 
gntudo , f mgr-, mger black; see -tude ] 
Black ; cosier, a black thing. 

Nigromancer, -money, etc. ; see Nfcro-. 

Nigrosine (ni grdfoin). Also -in. 189a [f. 
L. mgr- black + -OSE + -INE *.] Chem. A blue- 
grey or blue black colouring matter derived from 
aniline hydrochlorate. 

|| Nigna (ni’gwA). 162a. [Sp.] The chigoe 
or jigger. 

|| Nihil ( 


(nai-hil). 1579. Earlier Nichll 
(1500). [L,, •nothing*.] 1. A thing of no 

worth or value (rare). 9 . Law. The return 
made by the sheriff to the exchequer in cases 
where the party named in the writ had no 
goods on which a levy could be made 1699. 
Nihilism (noi (hjiliz'm). 1817. [f. L. nihil 
nothing 4- -ISM. Cf. F. nxhilisme , etc.] x. 
Negative doctrines in religion or morals ; total 
rejection of current religious beliefs or moral 
principles. 9 Philos. A form of scepticism, 
involving the denial of all existence 1836. 3. 

The doctrines or principles of the Russian 
Nihilists x868. 

Nihilist (nar(h)ili8t). 1836. [f. as prec. 4 * 
-ist.J x. One who professes nihilism in philo- 
sophy or religion. 9 . A member of a Russian 
revolutionary party professing extreme anti- 
social principles X87X. Hence Nihilistic a. 
Nihility (nahrllti). 1678. [ad. med L. 
nthi litas, f. nihil ; see -ITY,] The quality or 
state of being nothing ; non-existence, nullity, 
b. With a and pi. A mere nothing ; a non- 
existent thing 1765. 

Nil 1 . Now rare or Cbs. 1597. [a. Arab, 
and Pers. nll\ see Anil.] 1. The indigo 
plant ; indigo dye 1598. 9. A species of con- 

volvulus with blue flowers. 

U Nil* 1833. [L., contr. f. NlHlL.] Nothing. 
Nilgai (nflgai). 1889. [a. Hindi, f. nil 

blue + gdl cow.] - Nylghau. _ 

Nill (nil), v. Now arch. [OE. (pres.t) 
tty lie, t. ns Ns 9 + wills WILL v. 1 ] X. intr 
To be unwilling, not to will. b, In the phrases 
n. he % will he; nil ling , willing, etc. ME. 9 * 
trans. Not to will (a thing) { to refuse ; to nega- 
tive, etc. OE 

s. If I may rest, 1 nill live in sorrows SriMiia. b. 
Nyita he wills he, be shall# put forthe his honde 1440^ | 


NINE 

a So as to will what be wSta end ton. whatheattta 
1708. Hence fNiU sb, m disinclination or s version to 
something -1677. 

Nilosjeter (noity-mftaj). 1707. [ad. Gr. 
N « \ofUjpios after words in -METER.] A 
graduated pillar or the like, to show the height 
to which the Nile rises during its annual floods 
Nflot (n»i*Vt), 1893. [ad. Gr. NeiAd/Tijj,] 

A native inhabitant of the banks of the Upper 

Nilotic (nailp*tik), a. 1653. [ad. L. Nilo- 
ttcus , a. Gr. NriAamaox, f. NetXot the Nile, 
see -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Nile, the Nile 
rarion, or its inhabitants or languages. 

Nim, v. Now only arch. [Com. Teut.c OE. 
mtnan, t root net*-, perh. occurring In Gr 
rip* w to deal out, etc. J fx. trans. To take, in 
various senses -1566. ta. intr. To betake one- 
self, to go >1430. 8* Irons. To steal filch, 

pilfer 1606. Also intr. (Common in 17th c ) 

3 1 he th leuing knaue the purse he nunhly nans 1630. 

Nimb (nimb). 1849. [ad. L. Nimbus.] 
A nimbus or halo. Hence Nixnbed a. 

Nimble (nrmbl), a. (and adv.) [Two 
forms t OE nsbmsl, L ablaut- var. of the 

stem (*nem-) of mtnan |o take, Nim v. +*il, 
-le x ; OE. numal , -ul, -el, t ppl. stem num- of 
the same verb.] f i, Quick at comprehending 

or learning ; hence wise -1483. 9. Quick and 

light in movement or action; agile active, 
swift ME. 8. Of the mental faculties, etc 
Quick m devising, designing, etc ; acme alert 
1589 b. Of persons : Quick or ready-witted 
1604. c. Cleverly or smartly contr ved 1602 
4. Quick or ready at or in (or to do) something 
1591. +5. Quasi-a^v. Nimbly 1568, 

a. Now see him mounted once Again Upon hts n 
steed Corpse. The‘n ninepence ^feeing considered 
1 better than the slow shilling * 1851 3. b. A n 

dialectician 1893. 

Comb, t n -fingered, -footed, quitted adjs. t also n.- 
come-quick a., of rapid growth. Hence Ni*mble 
v f trans to make n , tntr to move nimbly Now 
rare or Obs Ni’mbling vbl. sb and p/>L a. Ni m- 
bleness. Ni-mbly adv. 

Nimbus (ni mb£s) PI nimbi (rare). 1616. 
[a. L., “ a cloud, etc , perh. related to nebula, 
nubes.'] 1. A bright cloud or cloudlike splen- 
dour, imagined as investing deities when they 
appeared on earth. 9. Art. A bright or golden 
disk surrounding the head, esp. of a saint Cf 
Aureole 2, Halo sb. 2. 1727. 3. Msteorol . 

A ram-cloud 1803 

x. trans/. The romantic old castle surrounded by 
the n of both hRtorj and romance 1881. a. At 
Venice, one only knows a fisherman by his net, and a 
saint by his n. Kuskin. 3. A rainy south wester. . 
was now spreading with its black n over the bay 
1856. Hence Ni*n£bused a . 1853. 

Nimiety (mmai Ati). 1564. [ad. late 1 , 
mmietas, f. mmts too much.] Excess, redun- 
dancy ; an instance of this. 
Niminy-piminy. i8or. [Imitative of a 
mincing utterance.! Mincing, affected ; lack- 
ing in force or spirit. 

A n. creature, afnud of a petticoat and a bottle Ste- 
venson. 

Nimlous (ni'mios), a. 1485 [f L. nimtus , 
f ntmts too much ; see -ous J Overmuch, ex- 
cessive. Now chiefly os a Sc legal term 
N'mmcr (nirnoj). ML ff. Nim». ♦ 
-er *.] One who takes, b. A pilferer, a thief 
1608. 

Nimrod (m mipd). 15^5. [See Gen. x. 8-9.] 
fi. A tyrant -1697. 9. A great hunter 1712. 
Nincom, -cum, abbrev. ff Nincompoop. 
Nincompoop (nimVmpflp). 1676. [Etym. 
unkn. ; prob. fknciful.] A fool, bloothead, 
simpleton, ninny. 

An old Ninny hammer, a Dotard, a N. 1713, 

Nino (nain). a and sb. [OE. nigon, etc. 
>-> *nirun, a var. of O'leut, *niwun. The 
Indo-Eur. 'new# is represented in all the cog- 
nate longs., as Skr. nova, Gr. hrio, L nave m, 
etc.] The cardinal number neat after eight; 
symbols p or ix. A. adj. 1 la ooneord with fib. 
expressed. (Also cxiupled with a higher cardinal 
numeral, as n. and twenty.) 9. With sb. unex- 
pressed OE. b. Of the hour of the day 1548* 
x. Whan I was crown'd, I was bat n. monetns old 
rase a Fancies, .too graenoand ktle For Girlas of 
n. Sauuca. N. of the ste o ngaxt mea of Ms band Scorr. 

I started at n. next morning Boaaow. The N n the 


f (man), a (paw), an (D*d). v (cut). ( (hr. chri). 9 (era). 9i (/, eye). 9 (Fx. ean de vie), i (sr’t), i (Psyche), 9 (wliet). / (gfit). 



NINE-EYED 

elnv Mums. b« N . o'clock, attrih. with ref. tio the 
left-hand position of the hoar hand at that rime. It 
.was a ‘ 9 o'clock wind '*. It blew from the left skid of 
jhe rifle man 1894. 

Phrases. A n. days 0 wonder, fn ref. to the time a 
novelty is said to Sold, attention j also applied to an 
event of temporary interest. N. times (etc.) out of 
UO ,\ n the great majority of cases. Possession is n. t 
joints qf the tom 1 see tasession. 

Comb, as nffset, foot, •Mots, rjosmd, etc.» n^ysen r- 
old sb. and aqj-ft tu-lived, -toiled, etc.; n. founder % 
also m-bark, an Amor, shrub. Sperm * efulffolia, 
having many layers of hacks nine-men's morris ; 
see Moaais sb. % 

B. sb. 1. The number nine; the figure or 

symbol representing this, late ME. a. a. 
Cards . A card marked with nine pips 1599. 
b. A set of nine persons, players, etc. i860. . 3. 
Long w. * a. A nine-pounder gun 1799. b. 
U.S. A kind of oigdr 1837. 4. (Up) to the nines 

(rarely nine), to perfection 1787. 

. 4- when she’s guessed up to the nines fas same 
«nmd party T. Haamr. 

Nine-eyed (nci-n^id), a . 1694. Having 

nine eyes. +1. As on opprobrious epithet (rare) 
-170 3- S. Nine-eyed e*ly the lamprey. Sc. 

x8xo» So Nine-eyee (dial.) 184s. 

Ninefold (noi-nftfdd). OK. [f. Nine + i 
-fold.] A. ad/. 1. Nine times as great or 
numerous. 9. Consisting of nine folds or parts. 
Also (with sb. in pl.)\ Nine in number 1594. 
B. sb. An attendant company of nine 1605. 

A. 1. An. woe remains behind Hood. a. N. liar- 
mony Milt. B. Learn l iv. ssfl. 

C. adv. To nine times the number 1849. 
Nine-boles. X573. a. A game in which 

the players endeavour to roll small balls into 
nine holes made in the ground, each hole having 
a separate scoring value. b. A similar game 
played with a board having nine holes or arches. 
Nrne-kiUer. 1801. fTransl. Du. negen- 
dooder or G. neuntbter.’] The butcher bard or 
shrike ( Lanins excubitor or L. borealis ). 
Ninepence (noi*np6ns). 1606. I. The 
sum of niue pence. 9. A coin of the value of 
nine pence, fin former English use applied to 
the Irish shilling. In U.S. a name for the Sp. 
real — xafr cents.) 1663. 

1. Phr. As right as a. 189a a. Nimble a. see 
Nimbls a. 

Ninepenny (oarnpeni), sb. and a . z8a6. 

A. sb. A coin equal in value to nine pennies 
1830. B. ad/, i. Of the value of ninepence 
1894. e. N. marl ~ Nine men's morris z8a6. 
Ninepins (narnnins), sb. pi. 1580. [Pin 
jA 1 ] z. A game in which nine * pins ' are set 
up to be knocked down by a ball or bowl thrown 
su them. 9. The funs with which this game 
Is played ; also sing, one of these 1664. g. 
at/rib . as n. alley, yard 1756. 

Nineteen (noimfti, nai'iit/n), a. (and sb.) 
[OE. niiontiens ; see Nine and Ten.] The 
cardinal number composed of nine and ten; 
symbols 19 or xix. z. In concord with sb. ex- 
pressed. 9. With sb. understood ME. t3- — 
Nineteenth -1523. 

a Phr. To teak {run) n. to the dozen 1 to talk, or 
run on, at a great rate. 

Nineteenth (naintfn}, noi’ntlh}), a. and sb. 
[MG. ntntsnthey superseding older nintethe, 
OE. nigomtioOa; see prec, and -TH.] The or- 
dinal numeral corresponding to the cardinal 
Nineteen. A. ad/. In concord with sb. ex- 
pressed or understood. 

t. The n. hols 1 th« convivial gathering place of 
golfen after play on the course. 

A nineteenth part. b. Mu s. An in- 
terval of two octaves and a fifth. 1597. Nine* 
teemthly adv. in the n. place ; also as sb. 

Nine-tenths. x8ta. Nine parts out of ten ; 
also leosely % nearly the whole of any number or 
amount 

Ninetieth (notati*}), a. \sb.) OE. [f. 
next + Hth t -Tit] The ordinal number corre- 
sponding to the cardinal Ninety. 

Ninety (na»*nti), a. and sb. [OE. nigantig ; 
see Nine and *rr»] z. The cardinal number 

a ual to nine tens, represented by 90 or xo. 

so with omission of sb., and In comb, with 
number* below ten (ordinal and ordinal), as 
ninety-one, ninety-first, etc. 9 . The nineties: 
The numbers between n. and a hundred ; up. 
the years between n. and a hundred in a par- 
ticular century or fn a person's life 1883. 


Nlnevite (nWifvalt). 1550. [ad. L. Nine- 
vites, f. Ninivs Nineveh; see -rre.] An in- 
habitant of Nineveh. 

Ninny (ni*ni). 1593, [perh. abbrev. of 
innocent with prefixed n (see N a).] A simple- 
ton ; a fool. 

Nl*imy-ha mmer. 1599. [ a pp. f. prec.] A 
simpleton. 

0 Ninon (UP nofi). 1913. [F. ; pet form of 
A light semi-transparent silk material. 
Ninth (harnh), a. and sb. [late OE. ni- 
gontia, superseding earlier nigooa ; see Nine 
and -THj] The ordinal numeral corresponding 
to the cardinal NIne. A adj. z. With sb. ex- 
pressed or understood, b. The ninth day (of 
a month) 1596. a. N.part ordeal , one 01 tne 
nine equal parts into which a thing may be 
divided OE. 

B. sb. 1. « Ninth part ME. a. Mus . The 

interval of an octave and a second ; a tone at 
this interval 1591. b. (Also n. chord) A chord 
of the dominant seventh with the ninth added. 

1. Find one n... of £57. 15*. 1870. Hence Ninthly 
adv. in ihe n. place ; sb. the n. head of a sermon. 

Niobate (nci-Jb^t). 1845. [f. Niobium + 

-ATE *.] Chem. A salt of niobic add. 

Niobe (nai'dbf). 1589. [a. Gr, Nid/b;.] In 
Greek myth., the name of the daughter of Tan- 
talus, who was changed into stone while weep- 
ing for her children; hence transf and fig. 
Haml. l ii. J49. Hence Niobe'an a. 1847. 

Niobic fnai^a'bik), a. 1845. [£ Niobium 
4 - -ic z b.] Chem. Of or pertaining to, derived 
from, niobium ; esp. in n. acid, oxide. 

Nlobite fnaivflwit). 1854. [F. next + -ITK 1 .] 

1 1. Min. » Columbite. 9. Chem. A niobic 
salt x8 66. 

Niobium fnaiJa-bi^m). 1845. [f. Niobe, 
daughter of Tantalus + -ium; named by H. 
Rose, who rediscovered it in the tantalites of 
Bavaria. ] Chem. A metallic element, occurring 
in tantalite and other minerals. Symbol Nb. 
Hence Nlo'bous a. derived from n. (denoting a 
lower degree of oxidation than niobic ). 

Nip, sbA 1549. [f. Nip zl 1 ] 1 . L The act 
of nipping ; a pinch ; a sharp bite 1551. b. 
Maul. Pressure exerted by ice on the sides of 
a vessel ; the crushing effect of this 1850. c. 
Naut. The grip of a rope where it is twisted 
round something; the part of a rope held fast 
in this way 1841. 9. A sharp saying, or com- 

ment ; a slight rebuke, or sarcasm. Now some- 
what rare . 1 549. 8. A check to vegetation 

caused by cold ; the quality in wind or weather 
! which produces this 1614. a. N. and tuck 
(U.S.), neck and neck, a close thing 1832. 

1. b. On the following morning we sustained a 
slight *n.% caused by the ice setting rapidly In 
towards ns 1878. a. Many a shrewd n. has he in old 
day9 given to the Philistines, this editor M. Ahmolxx 
lL tz. A cutpurse or pickpocket -1700. a. 
In wool- or silk-combing apparatus, a piece of 
mechanism which catches and carries forward 
the material 1884. III. A small piece pinched 
off something ; a fragment, little bit 1606. 

Nip, sbfi 1796. [app. abbrev. of NlPPER- 
kin. ] ta. A half-pint ot ale -1824. b. A small 
quantity of spirits, usu. less than a glas9 1869. 
Nip, r».l late ME [Etym. uncertain. Cf. 
obs. Sc .gnip and knip.‘] L Ira ns. x.To compress 
or catch between two surfaces or points; to 
pinch, squeeze sharply. +b. To close up (a 
glass vessel) by pressing together the heated 
end of the neck or tube -1665. c. Naut . Of 

ice: To squeeze or crash (the sides of a vessel) 
1853 . ®. To pinch off. late ME. 3 . To check 
the growth or development of (something), as 
by pinching off the buds or shoots of a plant 
158X. 4. Of cold : To affect painfully or in- 

juriously 1348. tg. To censure -172a 6. To 
touch (one) closely ; to vex. Now rare . z 353, 
7. To snatch or seize smartly. Chiefly dial, or 
1 slang. 1560. b. slang. To arrest X566. 

l. They doe kite and with their teeth n, one another 
1585, a. The small shoots.. must be nipt off 1707. 
Phr. Ton. in the bud. to arrest or check at the very 
beginning. 4, The wind blew keenly, nipping the 
features DtcxanS. A Not a word can bee spoke, but 
nips him somewhere 1633, 7, Phr, To n, n bung 

(slang), to cut apurse. 

IL intr . s; To give a nip or pinch 5 to pause 
or produce pinching 1460* Cant. To pfbk 



NISI 

pockets, to steal -1634. 3. slant. To move 

rapidly or nimbly 1825. Const, with in, out, 
up, etc. 

3. ■ N. In. sir \ said the driver x88o. 

Nip, vji 1887. [f. Nip jb.*] 1 * intr. To 

take nips of liquor. 9. trams. To take (liquor) 
in nips X897. 

Nipa (nx-fxi, norpA). 1588. [Sp., Pg., a. 

Malay nfpah.\ fs. A kind of toddy obtained 
from the spadix of the nipa palm (see a) -16x6 
9. A kind of palm (Nipa f rut leans), native to 
the coasts and islands of tne Indian seas ; also, 
the foliage of this plant 1839. 

Nipper (ni*p»j), sb, 1535. [/. Nip vA + 

-KR M I. 1. One who nips (see Nip v. 1 ) 

U.S. The Cunner, and the Blueflsh 1888. +2. 

Cant, A thief or piekpocket -1785. 8. A boy 

who assists a costermonger, carter, or work- 
man 1831. b. slang. A boy, lad 1872. 

t. I oft re my bocke vnto y* smyters, and my ofaekes 
to the nyppers Covkbdalk lea. 1 . c. 3, b. The tnind 
of the East End * nipper ' is equal to most emergen- 
cies 1893. 

II i.pl. An instrument, usu. made of iroh 
or steel, having two jaws by which a thing may 
be seized and held nrmly, or cut through, by 
pressure on the handles; forceps, pincers, 
pliers. Freq. a pair of nippers. 1541. I x slang. 
Pince-nez 1876. a. (usu. in pi.) a. One of the 
incisors of a horse 1621. b. One of the great 
claws or chelae of the Crustacea 1769. g. Naut. 
a. A piece of braided cordage used to prevent 
a cable from slipping 1627. b. A thick woollen 
mitten or glove used by codlishers to protect 
their wrists and hands 1897. 

Nipper (ni’paj), v. 7794. [f. Njpper jA] 

Naut. To secure (a tope) by means of cross- 
turns ; to fasten with nippers. 

Nipperkin (ni -parkin). Now rare. X671. 
[Perh. of Du. or LG. origin.] x, A measure 
or vessel for liquors, containing half a pint or 
less 1694. 9. The quantity contained in such 

a measure; a small quantity of wine, ale, or 
spirits. In later me chiefly Sc. 1671. 

Nipping, ppl. a. 1547. [f. Nip vA + 

-TNG*.] That nips; sharp, biting; checking 
growth, blighting. So NPppingly adv. 1542. 
fNlppitate, sb. Also -ato, -atvun, -aty. 
x 575* [Of obscure origin.] Good ale or other 
liquor of prime quality and strength -1693. 
Hence fNlppitate a, strong, good -1634. 
Nipple (ni-j/l), sb. 1530. [Etym. unkn.] 
z. The small prominence in which the ducts of 
the mammary gland terminate externally in 
nearly all mammals of both sexes ; esp. that of 
a woman's breast; a teat. b. transf. A cover 
to protect the nipple while a child is sucking ; 
also, the teat of a nursing-bottle 1661. 9. 

Something resembling a nipple in function and 
form IS73. b. A prominence such as marks 
the outlet of any secretory gland 1713. c. A 
projection of any kind having the appearance 
of a nipple 1839. 8* A short perforated piece 

made upon, or screwed into, the breech of 
a muzzle-loading gun, on which the percussion 
cap is fixed and exploded 1822. 
a fig. He infected the Univenitie, from which tie 
suck'd uo milk but po y oned her nipples Fulls*. 

Comb. 91 ‘pplewort, t common wayside annual 
(Lmpsmna communis ). Hence Nipple r. to furnish 
with or as with a n. or nipples 188s. 

Nippy (ni*pi)t * {pb.) 1575. [f. Nip r.I 
+ -y i.J 1. Of a nipping nature or disposition 1 
see the vb. a. slang. Sharp, quick* nimble 
1853. B. sb. [ Registered trade-mark of Messrs . 
J. Lyons & Co., Ltd.] A waitress in a Lyons 
restaurant X924. 

II Nirvana (nMvfi-nfi). Also-wana. 1836. 
fa. Skr. niri tfna, blowing out, extinction, etc,, 
f. nirva to be extinguished, f. nit out + cid to 
blow .1 In Buddhist theology, the extinction 
of individual existence, or the extinction of all 
desires and passions and attainment of perfect 
beatitude. 

+Nfs» is not ; see N* and Bs o, -1586, 

UNisi (nersw% 18x7. [L* * unless Lam. 
A limiting term added to such wotds us decree, 
order i or rule, to Indicate that these are not 
absolute or final, but are to be valid 6 t take 
effect unless Some cause is shown, or reason 
arises, to prevent thim. * 

f{Tt. faitt). 8 (Ur, fern, earthy. 



NISI PRIUS 

flNial prius (nahsri prai*£»). 146& [L. r 

•unless previously *.] Law. A writ directed to 
a sheriff commanding him to provide a jury at 
the Court of Westminster on a certain day, 
unless the judges of assize previously come 
to the county from which the Jury is to be re- 
turned 1495* b. The clause in such a writ be- 
ginning with these words 1543. c. The autho- 
rity or commission to try causes conferred by 
this clause on judges of assize 1596. a* An 
action tried under a writ of this kind 1468. 8. 

The trial or hearing of civil causes by judges of 
assize; court-business of this kind. Hence 
Cause, Courts Justice , etc., of Nisi Prius . 1543. 
4. at frit, as Nisi Prius Courts sitting 1734. 
fNlst, for ne wist , knew not ; see Ns and 
Wit v. -1447. 

|| Niaus (noi'sds). 1699. [L., f. niti to en- 

deavour.] Effort, endeavour, impulse. 

This Nisus of the Mind to free the Body 1741. 

Nit. [OK. hnitu ■= Du. nett, G. niss ; re- 
lated to Gr. tcovib-, tcovls dust.] x. The egg 
of a louse or other insect parasitic on man or 
animals ; the insect Itself in a young state, fa. 
Applied to persons in contempt or jest -163a. 

a Thou Flea, thou N., thou winter cricket thou 
Shaks. Phr. As dead as an, 

Ni't-grass. 1847. [f. prec.] Bot. A species 
of gross, so called from its small nit-like flowers. 

Nithing (nai’Cin). Now only arch, or 
Hist, OE. [a. ON. niting-r, f. niO envy, 
hatred, malice.] x. A vile coward ; an abject 
wretch ; a villain of the lowest type. a. N.- 
fost or stake, a post or stake set up as a form of 
insult to a person 1847. 

Nitid (nitid), a, 1656. [ad. L. nitidus , 
C. nit ere to shine.] Bright, shining, glossy (lit. 

Nitraniline (noitrsenibin). 1846. [f. 

Nitric sb. + Aniline.] Cheat. Nltro-anillne. 
Nitrate (nai-trA). sb. 1794. [f. Nitre 

+ -ate 1 or ad. F.J Chem. 1. A salt pro- 
duced by the combination of nitric acid with 
a base, or a compound formed by the inter- 
action of nitric acid and an alcohol, a. ellipt. 
Potassium nitrate or sodium nitrate used as 
a fertilizer 1846. 3. at t rib ., as n. deposit ; n. 

bath , Photogr. the solution of n. of silver Into 
which the plate to be developed is placed. 
Nitrate (nartri’t), v . 187a. [See Nitre 

and -ate*.] Chem. To treat, combine, or 
impregnate with nitric acid. 

Nitrated (nartrrited), ppl. a. 1694. [Cf.J 
prec.] 1. Chemically treated with nitric acid 1 
(tor nitre). a. Impregnated with nitre 1799. 
8. Manured with nitrate of soda or potash 1841. 
Nitratine (noitrfttin). 1849. [t Nitrate 
sb. + -ine *.] Min. Native sodium nitrate. 
Nitre (nai-tax). late ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
nitrum, ad. Gr. vlrpov, perh. of Oriental origin. 
Cf. Natron.] i. fa. Natron, b. Potassium 
nitrate; saltpetre. fc. A supposed nitrous 
element in the air or In plants -1796. a. Used 
alius, t a. In sense x a, in echoes of Jer. ii. sa. 
1587. b. In sense 1 b, with ret to the use of 
saltpetre in gunpowder. 1649. 3. Cubic is., so- 
dium nitrate 1782. 4. at t rib . as n.-bed, -pit, eta 
a. a. Let them take much snow and n., yet of 
themselues can they neurr be cleane z6ia. b. Som 
tumultuous cloud Instinct with Fire and N. Milt. 
4. N.-bumh, a species of Niiraria, a genus of plants 
so named because first noticed near Siberian nitre- 
works. {Sweet) spirits ofn. | see Snarr. 
Ni*triary,iw*. 1839. [ad. F. nitriire ; see 
Nitre and -art *.] An artificial nitre-bed. 
Nitric (naitrik), a. 1794. [ad. F. nitrique\ 
see Nitre and -ic.] Of, pertaining to, de- 
rived from, nitre. (In Chem. dist. from Ni- 
trous; see -ic 1 b.) 

N. acid, a highly corrosive and caustic acid (HNOs), 
which is usu» obtained by treating potassium nitrate 
or sodium nitrate with sulphuric acid, and in its pure 
state is a ( clear colourless liquid with an acrid taste ; 
as used in the arts for dissolving metals, etc., it is 
known as aquafortis. N. oxide , a colourless gas 
(formerly also called nitrous gases air) obtained by 
the action of nitric add on metals, esp. copper. N. 
ether, a compound obtained by the interaction of 
ethyl alcohol and nitric add, also called ethyl nitrate. 

Nitride (noi’troid). 1850. [1 Nitre 4- 

-IDE.] Chem. A compound of nitrogen with 
another element or radical 


Nitrify (nai-trifon, v. x8a8. [ad. F. nitri- 
fier; see Nitre ana -FT.] x. trams. To con- 
vert into, impregnate with, nitre ; to make ni- 
trous. a. intr. To turn to nitre ; to become 
nitrous 1884. Hence Ni*trifl:able a. capable of 
being nitrified. Ni*trifiea*tion, the process of 
nitrifying; the process of impregnating with 
nitric acid. 

Nitrile (nartril). Also -yle, -il# 1848. [f. 
Nitre + -ii.e.] Chem. A cyanogen compound 
of an alcohol radical, in which the alkyl group- 
ing is directly attached to carbon and in which 
the nitrogen atom may be regarded as tri valent 
Nitrite (nai trait). 1800. [f. Nitre + 

-ite A] Chem. A compound produced by the 
combination of a base or an alcohol with nitrous 
acid. 

Nitro- (nailm), comb. form, of Gr. vlrpov 
(as in vtTpoiroi 6 s making nitre), 

a. In names of acids, denoting the combination of 
nitric with an organic acid, as Xutromuria'tic add, 
nitrohydrochlorie acid, n.-trityric , •sulphuric. 

b. In names of chemical compounds or groupings, de- 
noting the presence of the nitro-grouping NO* in 
place of hyarogen, as rt. -aniline, -bonsoatst nitro- 
xmrriate, a compound {qfn base) produced by treat- 
ment with nitromuriatic acid, mtroprn*sside, one 
of a series of salts obtained by the action of nitric 
acid upon ferrocyanides. nitroau'lphatd, a com- 
pound [gf a base) produced by the action of nitro- 
sulphuric acid. 

C. In certain names of minerals, as nitroca'lcite, 
native calcium nitrate; nitroglau’berite, a com- 
pound of sodium nitrate and sodium sulphate | nitro- 
m&'gnesitc, native magnesium nitrate. 

d. In miscellaneous combs., as Xl.-a*cid, a com- 
pound of nitric with an organic , acid \ -be'nzlde, 
•be*nxol “ NiTaonBNZBNBj -ce'lluloae, a com- 
pound of nitric acid and cellulose | -Co'mpound, a 
compound substance resulting from the action of 
nitric acid 1 -explo’sive, an explosive prepared by 
means of nitric add; -jpow’der, a gunpowder pre- 
pared by means of nitric acid j -BU’bstitute, a com- 
und in 1 
'drogen. 


S ound in which nitrogen peroxide is substituted for 
ydrogen. 

Nitrobenzene (naitribc'nzfn). 1868. [Ni- 
tro- b.] Chem. A poisonous yellowish liquid, 
smelling like oil of bitter almonds, which is 
used in the preparation of aniline. 
Ni’troform. 1866. [f. Nitro- d + -form.] 
Chem . A colourless crystallizable substance, 
with a bitter taste and unpleasant smell, which 
readily inflames and detonates. 

Nitrogen (naitrJd3Sn). 1794. [ad. F. ni- 
trogine (Chaptal 1790) ; see Nitro- and -gen 
x.l Chem. A ‘permanent’ gas (symbol N), 
without colour, taste, or smell, which forms 
about four- fifths of the atmosphere. Hence 
Nltro'genize v. trams, to combine with n. 1897. 
Nitro'genized ppl. a.. combined or furnished 
with n. 1843. Nitro’genoua a. containing, 
having the nature of, n. 1828. 

Nitroglu*cose. 1858. [Nitro- b.] A com- 
pound produced by the action of nitrosulphuric 
acid on cane or grape sugar, used esp. in photo- 
graphy. 

Nitroglycerine, -in (naitn>gli*s£rin). 1857. 
[Nitro- d.] A violently explosive substance 
obtained by adding glycerine to a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids. 
NitrohydrochloTic, a. 1836. [Nitro- a.] 
Chem. In n . acid, a mixture of nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids, forming a powerful solvent, also 
called nitromuriatic acid and aqua regia . 
Nitrolic (naitip-lik), a. 189a. [f. Nitre 4- 
-OL + -ic.] Chem. In n. acids , acids formed 
by the action of nitrous add on any of the 
sodium derivatives of primary nitro-paraffins. 
Nitrolim (naitrdlira). Also -lime. 1909. 
[Nitro- 4- lime.] Cyanamide of calcium, used 
with other constituents, as a fertilizer. 
Nitromannite. 1857. [fi Nitro- d.J An 
explosive crystalline substance, obtained by 
treating mannite with nitric and sulphuric adds. 
Nitrometer (naitip-mitai). x8a8. [f. Ni- 
tro- d 4- -meter.] An instrument for deter- 
mining the amount of nitrogen or some of its 
compounds in a substance. 

Nitroeo- (naitr^’s*), Chem used as comb, 
form to indicate the presence of a nitrosyl 
(NO), as in n. -compound, •derivative, -substitu- 
tion, and in specific names such as n.-naphtha- 
line (-ene), -phenol. 


NO 

Nitroeyl (nsHrM\ 1866. [See prec. and 
-yl. I Chem . The grouping NO. 

Nitrous (naitras), a. 1601. [ad. L. nitro- 
sus ; see Nitre and -ous#] Having the nature 
or qualities of nitre ; impregnated with nitre, 
b. Mixed or impregnated with nitre so as to 
form an explosive compound 1667. fc. As an 
epithet applied to the air, on the supposition 
that it was chaiged with particles of nitre -1784. 

N. acid, an acid having n. properties \ In later use 
spec, an acid (HNOa) which contains less oxygen than 
nitric acid, N. gas , a mixture of oxides of nitrogen, 
such as is obtained when most metals are acted on 
by nitric acid in the presence of air. N. oxide, a 
colourless gaa (nitrogen protoxide, NfO), which when 
inhaled produces exhilaration (hence called laughing 
gas) or ansesthesia. N. suit, a salt containing nitre. 

Nitrosyl (naitip'ksil). 1869. [f. Nitro- + 
Ox(ii>e 4 * -YL.] Chem< The grouping NO f . 

Nl tta. 1797. [Native name.] Bot. A West 
African tree (Parkia africana or biglandula), 
bearing pods which contain edible pulp and 
seeds. 

Nittv (nitl), a. Now rare. 1570. [f. Nit 
4--Y 1 .] Full of, abounding or infested with, nits. 
Niveous (ni'v/.as), a. 1693. [ad. L. niveus, 
f. niv, nix snow.J Snowy, resembling snow. 
Nix. 1833. fa. G. nix masc.] A water- 
elf. (Cf. next,) 

Nixie (ni*ksi). 1816. [ad. G. nixe fern. ; 
see prec. J A female water-elf ; a water-nymph. 
Ii Nizam (nizA'm). 1768. [UrdQ and Turk. 
mtam, ad. Arab, nttfdm order, arrangement; 
in sense x, short for nizdm-al-mulk ‘governor 
of the empire ’.] 1. The hereditary title of the 

rulers of Hyderabad belonging to the dynasty 
founded by Asaf J&h, Subandar of the Deccan, 
1 7x3-48. a. The Turkish regular army ; the 
men, or one of the men, composing this 184a 
No., N°. 1583. Abbrev. of L. numcro in 
number, abl. sing, of numerus ■■ Number sb. 
I. 4 and read as number. Also pL Nos. 1 num- 
bers 

No (nJ«), a. ME [Reduced form of n an, 
n 6 n None a., orig. used only bef. consonants.] 
L x. Not any. a. Qualifying a noun and adj. 
in dose connexion, usu. implying that an adj. 
of an opposite meaning would be more appro- 
priate ME. b. Preceded by the or personal 
pronoun. Now only with no small or little. 
z 559« g. Qualifying a sb. in the predicate: 
Not (a), late ME. b. hyperbolically. Hardly 
any 1837. 4. Qualifying a verbal six or gerund 

in the predicate, denoting the impossibility of 
the action specified 1560. 

s. There is no neede of any such redressa Shaks. 
Provb., No news, good news. No one , nobody. (Sea 
One.) a This one prayer yet remains,. .No long 
petition Mii.t. b. Falsinnce . . the scriptures, to the 
no small admiration of all the learned readers 1559. 
3. He chose a wife. . who . . was no chicken Smollett. 
D. The mare will get there in no time {mod.). 4. 

Theio a nu accounting for taotes, sir Thackesay. 

IL In combination with sbi. or adjs. 1. a. 
Denoting that the thing (or person) in question 
cannot properly be called by that name, as no- 
faith, no-mamage , etc. 1565. b. Denoting 

entire absence of the thing named 1603. a. 
In attrib. phrases: tu Denoting objection or 
opposition to the thing in question, as no- 
popery man , etc. 1835, b. Denoting absence of 
the thing named, as no-confidence vote 183a. 3. 
In parasynthetic combs., as no-coloured, -shaped, 
eta 1836; no-trumper , a hand at bridge on 
which one declares * no trumps *. 

Frightened with certain no- persons called ghosts 
* " — ipTe..to 


b. Walking in the Middle Temple 

*i to their No-dinners 1700. a. a. 


Fielding. 

get them a Stomach I 
Just in his.. 1 no-nonsense * style L. Hunt. b. A 
real, genuine, no-mistake Osiris O. W. Holmes. 3, 
He was a brown- whiskered, white-hatted, no-coated 
cabman Dickbns. 

No (n£«), adv. 1 [Two forms: fx) repr. 
OE. nd, L ne Ns + d always, var. of a, A adv., 
O adv. fa) Southern and midi, representatives 
of OE fid, Na adv. 1 ] « Not. x. In ordinary 
uses. Now only Sc. a. Expressing the nega- 
tive in an alternative choice, possibility, eta 
(Usu. whether , . or no.) late Me 

i. Alas I U *s no thy neebor sweet. The bonie Lark 
Bumna. a. I am uncertain whether or no to notice., 
some of bis previous exploits 18x3. 

No (n0*),advfi [OE nd, identical with Na 
adv. 1 ] With comparatives t Not any, not at 


(man), a (pom), aa (1W). «(c«t). t (Ft. titut). s («y«). »i {!,*?*). » (Fr. ean d< vie), i (wt). ^(Pi 7 du). 9 (what). , (git). 


NO 
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all (better, etc.). See also No lbss. No 

MOfRK. 

They now no longer enjoyed the Ease of Mind.. in 
which they were formerly happy Steels. 

No (ndh) 9 advfi ana sb. ME. [Southern 
and midi, form of Na adv. 9 ] A. adv. z. A 
word used to express a negative reply to a 

S uestion, request* etc., or to introduce a correc- 
on of an erroneous opinion or assumption. 
(Cf. Nay adv.) a. Repeated for the sake of 
emphasis or earnestness 250a 8. Introducing 

a more emphatic or comprehensive statement, 
followed by not, or nor. late ME. b. Intro- 
ducing a correction or contradiction 2616. 

t. Art thou the Prophet t And he answered: No 
Coverdale John. i. ax. ellipt. Then 1 propose the 
question in Parliamentary form, * Aye or no ’ Glad- 
stone. a. I answered. .* No, no, Sir t that will not 
do * Boswell. 3. Who spake no slander, no, nor 
listened to It Tennyson. b. That class of persons 
was composed of men — no, he could not call them 
men..— of individuals 1805. 

B. sb. z. An utterance of the word no ; an in- 
stance of its use ; a denial Z575. b. A nega- 
tive vote or decision 1589. a. pi. Those who 
vote on the negative side in a division 1657. 

1. Russet yeas, and honest kenie noes Shaks. The 
Everlasting No Carlyle. a. The ayes proved 138 
and the noes zao 1669. 

Noac hl a n (n*.f<*ki&n), a. 1678. [f. Noach 
— Noah + -ian. J Of or relating to the pa- 
triarch Noah or nls time. esp. N. deluge , the 
Flood. So Noa*chlc a. 173a. 

Noah's Ark (ndkit3z,fi*jk). i6ix. [See£*tt. 

vi. 14, etc.] x. The ark in which Noah and 
his family, with the animals prescribed, were 
saved from the Flood, b. A toy consisting of 
an ark-shaped box, filled with figures of Noah, 
his family, and the animals 1846. 9. Anything 
suggestive of the Ark in respect of size, shape, 
etc., esp. a large, cumbrous, or old-fashioned 
trunk or vehicle 1839. 3. A small bivalve mol- 
lusc (Area Non) 1713. 4. A cloud-formation 

somewhat resembling the outline of a ship's 
hull 1787. 

x b. Noah’s Arks, in which Birds and Beasts were 
an uncommonly tight fit Dickens, a. The barouche 
will hold us all. It ts a regular Noah'a Ark Misa 
Braddon. Noah's nightcap , the eschscholtxia. 

Nob (npb), sb* slang. 1700. [peril, a var. 
of Knob sb. J x. The head. 9. In Cribbage , 
the knave of the same suit ns the tum-up card, 
counting one to the holder ; esp. in phr. one for 
his n. zSax. 

Nob (npb), jJ.S slang . Also Sc. knabb, 
nab. 1755. [Origin obscure ; app. not an ab- 
brev. of nobleman .] A person of some wealth 
or social distinction. 

Nob, jA 3 1774. Var. of Knob sb . 

Nob, v. Boxing slang. 181a. [f. Nob jA 1 
X.] r. trans. To strike (one) on the head. 9. 
intr. To deliver blows on the head 18 in. 

No ball, no-ball, sb. 17.. [f. No a. + 
Ball z 3 . 1 ] x. The words used by an umpire 
at cricket to signify that the ball has not been 
bowled In accordance with the rules of the 
game. 9. A ball not bowled in accordance 
with the rules 2884. Hence No-ball v. trans . 
to condemn as a no-ball ; to declare a bowler 
to have delivered a no- ball. 

Nobble (np’b’l), v. slang. 1847. [Origin, 
obscure.] x. trans. To tamper with (a horse) as 
by drugging or laming it, in order to prevent it 
from winning a race. b. To secure [a person, 
etc.) to one’s own side or interest by bribery or 
other underhand methods X865. 9. To steal 

1854. 8- To seise, catch X877. Hence No*b- 

bler, one who nobbles horses 1854. 

Nobby (mrbi), a. slang. 2810. [f. Nob 
i A* 4 -Y 1 .J Belonging to, or characteristic of, 
the * nobs ,* extremely smartorelegant. Hence 
No'bbily adv. 

Nobiliary (iwbHULri), a. 1769, [ad. F. 
nobiliaire , L. *nobiliarius l see Noble a. and 
-ary.] Of or pertaining to the nobility. 

N. particle, the preposition (as F. de. G.voh) farm- 
ing part of a noble tide. He wee frankly proud of., 
n. rank 1889. 

+NobUltate (n*bi*lit/<t), *% 1538. [f. ppL 

stem of L. noHlitare , t nobilis Noble.] - 
Ennoble v. in various senses -1699. b. To 
raise (one) to noble rank -2763. Hence +No- 
bUltatloo, the action of ennobling -1775- 


Nobility (nobl lltl), late ME. [ad. F. no- 
bilid or L. nobilitas, f. nobilis NOBLE ; see 
-ity.J x. The quality of being noble in respect 
of excellence, value, or importance. Now rare. 
b. Nobleness or dignity of mind or character 
1595. 9. The quality, state, or condition of 

being noble in respect of rank or birth 1440. 
3. (With the.) The body of persons forming the 
noble class in any country or slate 153a 4. 

(With a.) A noble class ; a body of nobles 1613. 

t. b. They say base men being in Loue, haue then 
a Nobilitieln their Natures, more then is natiue to 
them Shaks. a. Their Merchant* who are grown 
rich.. buy their N. Addison. 3. A street where 
many of the n. reside J ohnsom. 4 A gjre&t . . N obilite 
addeth maiesty to a Monarch, but diminisheth power 
Bacon. 

Noble (n^’b'l), a. and sb. ME. [a. F. 
noble, ad. L. nobilis , f, *gnJ- to Know; see 
-ble.] A. adj. 1. Illustrious or distinguished 
by position, character, or exploits. (Now 
merged in a and 3.) b. Of actions : Illustrious, 
reat 1470. a. Illustrious by rank, title, or 
irth ; belonging to. or forming, the nobility of 
a country or state ME. b. Pertaining to, con- 
nected with, a person or persons of high rank, 
late ME. 3. Having high moral qualities or 
ideals ; of a great or lofty character ; proceed- 
ing from, characteristic of, indicating or dis- 
playing, greatness of character or moral supe- 
riority 1503. 

*. b. What poore an Instrument May do 1 N. 
deede Shaks. a. More faire and famous it is to be 
made, then to be borne N. 1631. b. At your n. 
pleasure Shake 3. This was the Noblest Roman 
of them all Shake _ Whether 'tis Nobler in the 
minde to suffer The Slings and Arrowes of outragious 
Fortune Shake A zeal worthy of a nobler cause 
1831. 

IL x. Distinguished by splendour, magnifi- 
cence, or stateliness of appearance; of impres- 
sive proportions or size ME. 9. Having quail* 
ties or properties of a very high or admirable 
kind ME. b. Of precious stones, metals, or 
minerals, late ME. c. Of parts of the body, 
spec . of those without which life cannot be main- 
1 tained, as the heart, lungs, eta late ME. d. 
Of hawks. (See Ignoble a .) 1614. 3, Splen- 

| did, admirable ME. 4. The n. science (of de- 
fence), then, art . the art of (ffencing, or) boxing 
1588. 

x. Being past Rochester, this n. fiuer goeth to 
Chatham 1x77. a. Highly dangerous it b tor those, 
that have been us'd to the most generous Wines, 
suddenly to abandon those N. liquors 17SS. b. The 
three first [Gold, Platina, Silver] and Quicksilver 
commonly called N. and Perfect metal* 1796. 3. See 
that there be a n. supper provided Sheridan. Cemb n 
as n.-couraged , •hearted, •looking adjs. 

B. sb. 1. A member of the nobility ME. a. A 
former English gold coin, first minted by Ed- 
ward III, having the current value of 6 s. 6 d. (or 
ioj.). Also Angel, George, Bose, Thistle n., for 
which see these words. Hence tNo’ble v, to 
ennoble -x6ai. 

Nobleman (n£i‘b’lm&n). 1596. I. One 

of the nobility ; a peer, b. Formerly, a noble- 
man’s son as a member of the University of 
Oxford or Cambridge 1683. 9 .pi. The su- 

perior pieces in the game of chess x68o. Hence 
No*blemanly a. 1809. 

Noble-minded, a. 1586. [f. Noble a. + 
Mind .ri.] Possessed of or characterized by a 
noble mind, magnanimous. So Nobleminded- 
ne*» 1583. 

Nobleness (nJu*b’lnes). late MEL [-ness.] 
1. The state or quality of being Noble. tb. 
With personal pronouns as a title -1773. 

x. Wa must prove the n. of the delights, and thence 
the n. of the animal Rusein. 

Noblesse (ncble-s). ME. [a. OF. Rom. 
*nobilitia ; see Noble a . and -ess *.] (Fre- 
quent down to the 17th cent., later re-adopted 
from F.) x. Noble birth or condition. 9. The 
nobility ; persons of noble rank 1598. 

u The n. of his Ancestours Is forgotten Jr*. Tay- 
lor. a. That ad vantage., which the n, of France 
would never suffer in their peasants Drydkn, 

Noblewoman (n£»*b lwumin). 1575. [Cf. 
Nobleman.] A woman of noble birth or rank. 
Nobly (ndt'bli), adv. ME. [f. Noble a. + 
-LY *.] x. With noble courage or spirit ; gal- 
lantly, bravely. 9. Splendidly, magnificently 
MEL 3. In the condition or status of a noble ; 
as or like a noble ; esp. *. bom 1591. 


I. Patriots hare toiled, and In their country’s cause 
Bled n. Cowraa. a. There 1 was stopped and dined 
mighty n. at a good table Panrs. 3. Thinking k 
better to be n. remembered than n. born Ruskim. 

Nobody (n#*‘bj^ii). ME. [f. No a. 4 Body 
sb. III. 9. written as two words from the 14th 
to the x8th a, and with hyphen in the X7thand 
x8ih.] x. No person ; no one. b. Followed by 
they \ their, or them 1548. 9. A person, or per- 

sons, of no importance, authority, or position 
1581. b. So with a and pi. X583. 

x. And whan they came to the vttemost ©nde of y* 
tentes, beholde, there was no body Covrrdalr 9 Kings 
vii. 5, b. N. ever put so much of themselves into 
their work 1874. a b. Which exasperates soma, 
bodies who feel they are treated as nobodies 1899. 
Nocake (ndu-k^k). U.S. 1634. [Narra- 

f ansett nohehich, Natick noohkik maize.] 
ndian corn parched and pounded into meal 
Nocent (n*»*s&it), a. and sb. Now rare or 
arch, late ME. [ad. L. nocent -, nocens, f. no- 
cere to hurt.] A. adj. z. Harmful, injurious, 
hurtful 1485. 9 . Guilty ; criminal 1566. B. sb. 
A guilty person X447. 

A. a. The innocent and the n. 1678. Hence No** 
cently adv. 

Nock (npk), sb. l late ME. [perk, same 
word as next] z. Archery, a. ong., One of 
the small dps of horn fixed at each end of a 
bow and provided with a notch for holding the 
string (obs.) ; In later use, the notch cut in this 
or in the bow itself, b. A small piece of horn 
fixed in the butt-end of an arrow, provided 
with a notch for receiving the bowstring; also, 
the notch itself 1530. Hence Nock v. to provide 
(a bow or arrow) with an.; to fit (the arrow) to 
the bowstring. 

Nock (npk), rA* 1794. [ft. Du., Flem., and 
Fris. not or LG. ttokh. | Naut. In sails : The 
foremost upper comer of boomsails, and of 
6taysalls cut with a square tack. 

Noct-, comb, form of L. rtox, nod-, night, 
used in words based on L. ambulare to walk, as 
Nocta’mlral&nt a., night-walking. Nocta*mbu- 
lation, Nocta'mbuliem, somnambulism. Noc- 
tambullst, a somnambulist ; hence Nocta’mbu* 
listic a. Nocta*mbuloua a., given to night- 
walking. 

NoctJ-, comb, form of L. nox, nod-, night, 
as in NoctPdial [L. dies day] a., comprising a 
night and a day. 

II Noctiluca (iyktilifikA). PI. -lucse (-liflsf). 
1680. [ad. il, moon, lantern, f. nodi-, nox 
night 4 lueere to shine .1 ti. A species of 
phosphorus -1738. a. Zool. A marine animal- 
cule, of a nearly spherical shape, which pro- 
duces a phosphorescent appearance in the sea 
1855. Hence NoctUu*cin(e, the light-giving 
substance in phosphorescent animalcules. No©* 
tihreou*, a. (rare) phosphorescenL 
Noctivagaat (n^kti-vAgint), a. (and sb.). 
i6ao. [t NOCTI- + Vacant all Wandering 
by night Also NoctFvagoua x8ox. So fNoo» 
tivaga*tion, wandering by nighty esp. as an un- 
lawful practice subject to a fine -1678. 
No-ciograph. 1864. [dreg. f. L. nod-, 
nox night 4 -grayh.] A writing-frame for a 
blind person. 

[| Noctaa (np*kti»&). 184a [a. L., night- 

owl.] Entotn. A moth of the genus Noctua. 
Noctuid (ry*ktitt|id). 1880. [f. mod.L. 

Noctuidu ; see prec. and -ID.] Entom. a. adj. 
Belonging to the family of moths named Noc- 
tuid x. b. sb. A noctuid moth. 

Noctule (np-ktiwl). 1771. [a. F. (Buffon). 
ad. It. nottola bat; lienee mod.L. nodula.] 
Zool. The largest British species of bat ( Vesp t- 
rugo nodula) ; the great bat. 

Ncxtum (ry ktwn). ME. [a. F. nocturne, 
ad. late or med.L. noctuma adj. fern, sing.] 
Reel. 1. One of the divisions, usu. three, of the 
office of matins, fa. Any of the seven portions 
into which the Psalms were divided for recita- 
tion X549, 

Nocturnal (npktfi inAl), a. and sb. 1485. 
[ad. late I* nocturnes lis, f. nochtmus, t nod", 
nox night] A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to the 
night ; done, held, or o cc ur ring by night, a. 
Zool . a. Active during the night 1796, b. 
Capable of vision by night 1840. 

»• dismal gloom 01 n. pwcsriiiation Jonneoa, 

ftnimai Pennant, 


s. a. The Mge bog is mix anin 


« (Gw. XRa). 9 (Fr. p«V tt (Ger. M«ller). « (Fr. dime). 9 (curl). 6 («») (tlure). i (*) (win). / (Ft. Un). S (fit, £m,«uth). 
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B. sb. i. An astronomical Instrument for 
taking observations by which to ascertain the 
hour of the night, etc. 1607. 0. A night-walker * 
a night-bag (arch,) 1693. Hence M odatat lly 
mdv. 

Noctanse (ryktawn). i860, [a. F. ; c t 

NoctuknJ i. Aim, An instrumental com- 
position of a dreamy character, expressive of 
sentiment appropriate to evening or night, a. 
Painting. A night-piece, night-scene X880. 

a. I can't thank yon too much far the name 1 Noc- 
turne ' as the title for my moonlights Wainua - 

Nocuous (tyki*,as), a. 1635. [a. L. ttocuus } 
t. nocere ; cf. innocuous . ] Noxious, hurtful; 
venomous, poisonous. 

Nod (npd), sb. 1540. [f. next] ¥• A short, 
quick inclination of the head used as a si^n > 
esp. of salutation, assent, or to direct attention 
to something, b, A sign of this kind conveying 
a command, or expressive of absolute ppwer 
1567. n. An involuntary forward movement of 
tne head in one who has fallen asleep or is 
drowsy ; hence, a nap x6xo. 

*. A hook or a N. only ought to correct them, when 
they do amiss Locks. [The] smirk . . was converted 
fnto a familiar n. Miss Burney. b. In Turkey, 
where the sole n. of the despot is death 1787. a. 
transf. Even Homer had his nods now and then 
1793. The land of Nod, sleep, [A pun oa the place- 
name, Gen. iv. 16.] 

Nod (iyd), v. late ME. [Origin obscure.] 
L 1. intr. To make 0 quick inclination of the 
head, esp. in salutation, assent, or command. 
B. To let the head fall forward with a quick, 
short, involuntary motion when drowsy or 
asleep 156a. b. To be momentarily inatten- 
tive ; to make a slip or mistake. In echoes of 
Horace Ars Poet. 359 (dormitat Homerus). 
1677. 3. To swing or sway from the perpen- 
dicular. as if about to fall 158a. 4. To bend or 

Incline downward or forward with a swaying 
movement 1606. 

1. N. to him, EIugs, and doe him Curtesies Soaks. 
B. She would be seen, .to n. a little way forward, and 
atop with a jerk Dickens, b. Homer nods; and the 
duke of Bedford may dream Burke. 3. If ancient 
Fa bricks n., and threat to fall Drydkn. fig. A later 
Empire nods in its decay Shelley. 4 Green hazels 
O'er his basnet n. Scott. 

n. x. tram. To incline (the head) 1553. a. 
To signify by, to say with, a nod 17x3. 8. To 

Invite, send, or bring, by a nod 1606. 4. To 

cause to bend or swav Keats. 
s. Some noddes their hedde at euery sentence 1353. 

a. He nodded assent Geo. Eliot. 3. Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her Shake. 

Nodal (nmrd&l), a. 1831. [f. Node + 

-al.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, a node or 
nodes, in various senses. 

N. line or Joint, a line or point of absolute or com- 
parative rest in a vibrating body or surface ; cf. Nona 
5 a. N. point , a stopping- or starting-point 5 a point 
constituting a node 01 any kind. 

Nodated, ppl. a. rare or Obs . 1710. [f. L. 
nodatus, nodare to knot + -ED *.] Knotted. 

Nodding (ty-dig), vbl. sb. 1495. [-inoI.] 
The action of the verb Nod, esp. in 0. ac- 
quaintance, a slight acquaintance {with a per- 
son), extending no further than recognition by 
a nod 17x2. 

Nodding (zy*dh)), ppl. a. 1590. f-uto *.] 
x. That nods. a. Sot, (and Entom. ) Bent or 
curved downward 1776. 

s. The n. Violet Suaks, The n. promontories 
Shelley. 

Noddle (np-d’l), sb. late ME. [Origin ob- 
scure.] 1, fa. The back of the head -1676. 

b. The back of the neck. Now dial. 11564. a. 
absol. fa. The back of the head. b. The head 
or pate. (Colloq. or joc.) late ME. 8* The 
head as the seat of mind or thought. (Colloq., 
and usu. playful or contempt.) 1379. 

s. b. Many a sharp rap with the rolling-pin have I 
had over my n. Thackeray. 3. Slatternly girls, 
without an idea inside their noddles I Trollope. 

Noddle (nyd'l), Vm 1733. [freq. of Nod 
v , ; see -La. I 1. tram. To nod (the head) 
quickly or slightly, a. intr To nod or shake 
the head. (Now Hal.) X734. 

t. The bishop . . noddling his head, and beating time 
with his foot T. L. Peacock. 

Noddy (np-di), sb* 1530. Formerly also 
noddvpeak, noddypolL [perh. t Nod v .1 1. 
A fool, simpleton, noodle, a, A soot-coloured 
sea-bird (A nous stotidus) of tropical regions, 
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having the figure of a tom, btlt with 1 shorter 
wings and tail less forked 11578. 

Noddy (tydi), sbfi 1589, [Origin obsetire.], 
x. A card-game resembling erfbbage. Also 
\ fifteen. Now rare, t*. The knavp In various 
card-games. Also knave n . -1799. 

Noddy (tydi), jM 1639. [perh. f. Nod w.] 
1. A light two-wheeled hackney-carriage, for- 
merly used in Ireland and Scotland, a. An in- 
verted pendulum fitted with a spring which 
tends to restore it to a vertical position 2846. 

Node(nfod). 157a, [ad. L. Nodus.] I. A 
knot or complication ; an entanglement, a. A 
knot, knob, or protuberance on a root, branch, 
etc. 1582. b. Bot. The point ox a stem from 
which the leaves spring 1835. 8* a* Path. 

A hard tumour ; a knotty swelling or concre* 
tion, esp, on a joint affected by gout or rheu 
mat ism x6io, b. Any knot, lump, or knotty 

formation 1753. 4, A sir. One of the two points 

at which the orbit of a planet intersects the 
ecliptic, or in which two great circles of the 
celestial sphere intersect eacn other 1665. 5. 

a. A point or line of absolute or comparative 
rest in a vibrating body 1831. Cf. Nodal a. 

b. A central point in any complex or system 

1869. 6. Geom. A point at which a curve 

crosses itself; a double or multiple point 1850, 

4. Ascending nnd descending n. : see the adjs. 
Hence No'dous a. full of knots, knotty. 

Nodi-, comb, form of L. nodus knot, Node, 
as in Nodi-ffcroua a. , bearing nodes. 

Nodical (niTn-dikfil), a. 1839. U- Node 4 
+ -ICAL. 1 A str. Of or pertaining to the nodes. 

N. month', the mean time of revolution from ascend- 
ing node to ascending node. 

Nodosarian(ndti-ddsfeTiaji). 185a [f. 

mod.L. Nodosaria (see def.) + -AN.] a. adj. 
Belonging to a family (Nodosaria) of vitreous- 
shelled foraminifera, the individuals of which 
are composed of a rectilinear succession of 
similar chambers, b. sb. An individual of this 
family. So Nodo-aarine a. and sb. 

Nodose (twdtfr’s), a. 1721. [ad. L. nodo- 
us; see Node and -ose.] Knotty; furnished 
with, or characterised by, knot-like swellings. 

Nodosity (nedp*slti). 1601. [ad. L. nodo- 
sitas , f. nodosus; see prec. and -ity.] x. The 
state or quality bf being nodose or knotty 16x1. 
a. A knotty swelling or protuberance. 
Nodular (iy-didlSb), a. 1794. [f. Nodtjle 
+ -ar.] x. Aiin . and Geol. Having the form 
of, occurring in, nodules. a. Of zoophytes : 
Having nodes on the stem 1846. 3. Path . Of 

the nature of, characterized by, knotty tumours 
187a. 

Nodulated (lydisfl^ted), a. 1835. [ad. L. 
*nodulatus ((. nodulus Nodule) -I--ED l .J Fur- 
nished with, characterized by, nodular growths. 
So Nodula-tion, the process of becoming n., or 
the result of this. 

Nodule (up-dial). 1600. [ad. L. nodulus, 
dim. of nodus knot ; see -ule.J +1. A small 
quantity of some medicinal substance tied up 
in a bag -1756. a. Min. and Gcol. A small 
rounded lump of some mineral or earthy sub- 
stanoe 1695. 8* /W. A small node or knot in 

the stem or other part of a plant 1796. 4. A nat. 

a. The anterior segment of the inferior vermis 
of the cerebellum m the fourth ventricle 1839. 

b. A small knot or knotty tumour in some part 
of the body 184^. Hence Nodulo*ae, no'du- 
lous, adjs. Having little knots or knobs 1828. 

|J Nodus (xafr'dfe). PL nodi, late ME. [L.] 
ti. Path. — Node 30. -2706. a. A knotty 
point, a difficulty or complication 1727. 
a . The whole n. may be more of a logical cobweb, 
than any actual material perplexity Carlyle. 

11 Noel (ndae'l). Also no&L 1811. [F.] - 

Now EL. 

NoesiS fnjqPsis). 1881. [a. Gr. f. 

votiv, f. root mind, thought.] a. The sum- 
total of the mental action of a rational animal. 
Mivart. b. An intellectual view of the moral 
and physical world 1905. 

Noetlan (no^-fiAn), sb. and a. 1585. [ad. 
L. *Noetianus, u Noetus, a native of Smyrna 
and presbyter of the church in Asia Minor 
(e a.d. aeo.)] Am sb. A follower of Noctqs in 
acknowledging only one person (the Father) In 
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the Godhead. B. adj. Of, pertaining dr relating 
to, Npetus or Noetianism 1719. Henoe Nov* 
ttanfam, the heresy of Noetus 1B74. " 

Noetic (ni'C’tik), a. and sb. 2644. [ad. Gr. 
vofjruc6s,'i. v&ijaiA NoesiS.] A, adj. x. Of or 
pertaining to the mind or Intellect ; character- 
ized by, or consisting In. Intellectual activity, 
a. Originating or existing in the jnind of intel- 
lect ; purely mtdlectual or abstract isxa 8- 
Given to Intellectual speculation 1882, 

1. Thp n. faculty, intellect proper, or place of prin- 
ciples Sir W. Hamilton. 3. The new Oriel sect was 
declared to be N., whatever that may mean MozlkY, 
B. sb. t. A science Of the inteneet. Also pi 
1825. a. That which has a purely Intellectual 
existence or basis 2854. 3, A member of the 

noetic school (see A. 3) x88a. , , 

3. The N cedes knew nothing of the philoaqpmcal 
movement which was. taking place on the couuneqt 
M. Patti son. 1 

Nog (npg) t sb\ i6ix. ! [Origin obscure.] A 
peg, pin, or small block of wood serving for 
various purposes ; -chiefly techn, Also, a knag 
or stump oh a tree or branch. 

Noes, the tame as Wood Brick a. .The term Is 
chiefly used in the north of England Gwilt. Nog. 
square bits of wood piled to support the roof of coal 
mines 1856. 

Nog sb 2 1693- [Origin obscure.] A 

kind of strong beer brewed, in East Anglia. 

Nog, v. 17 xx. [f. NogjA.IJ I. trans. To 
secure by nogs or pegs. a. To build with 

timber-framing and brick 1805. 

Noggin (Vgin). 1630. [Origin obscure.] 
1. A small drinking vessel ; a mug or cup. a 
A small quantity of liquor, usu. a quarter of a 
pint 1693. a. all rib., as n. -bot tie, +stave 1663. 
Nogglng (np-giq). Also -in. 1825. [f. 

Nog sb.* or v. + -IN0 1 .] (Usu. brick-n.) 
Brickwork built up between wooden quaiters 
or framing. b. N .-pieces, horizontal pieces of 
wood nailed to the quarters to strengthen the 
work in bnck-nogging. 

No-go. Also no go. 1870. [The phr. no 
go used subst. ; sue Go sb.~\ An impracticable 
situation ; an impasse ; an Indecisive contest. 
No-how, adv . 2775. [f. No a. + IIow 

adv .] 1. In no manner, by no means; not 

at all. b. In uneducated speech ireq. with 
another negative. 2. In no particular manner 
or condition ; with no distinctive appearance or 
character 1779. 

1. b. That don't dovetail n. Reads. 

Noil (noil). 1623. [Origin obscure.] pi. 
and sing. The short pieces and knots of wool 
combed out of the long simple. 

Noint, ’noint, aphetic forms of Anoint v. 
Noise (noiz), sb. ME. [a. F. (nth c.), of 
unkn. origin.] x. Loud outcry, clamour, or 
shouting ; din or disturbance. ta. Common 
talk, rumour ; also, evil report, scandal -1734* 

3. A loud or harsh sound of any kind ; a din 
ME. b. Sounds of this kind collectively 1450. 

4. In neutral sense, a sound of any kind (defined 
by the context), late ME. 5. An agreeable 
or melodious sound. Now rare. ME. +&• 
A company or band of musicians -1668. 

1. Who U that at the doore y* keeps all this n. 
Shaks. I wish you’d hold vour n- 1 Dickens. Phr. 
Without in a quiet manner 1 without display, 
privately, s. All agree in the n. of more plotts 165$, 

a. I never heard any one make such a n. on a piano 
Miss Braddon. b. Preferring quiet and solitude to 
the n. of a great town Berkeley. | Ad. like of a 
hidden brook In the leafy month of June Coleridge. 

b. A whole n. of fiddles at his heels Dryden. 

Phr. To make (or t keep) m a. (in other than literal 
senses) : a. To talk much or loudly about a thing, b. 
To be much talked of (arch.), c. 7 V make m n. in 
the world, to attain to notoriety or renown. The (or 
a) big n. 1 a person of importance (orig. US.). 

Noise (nolr), V. late ME. [f. prec., or ad. 
OF. noisur, noiser, to make a noise, to quarrel, 
wrangle.] t* irons . To report, rumour, spread 
(abroad). Now somewhat rare fa# To spread 
a report concerning (a person, etc.); esp. to 
speak ill of -1530. 3. intr. a. To talk loudly 

or much of a thing, late ME. b. To make a 
aoise or outcry, late ME* 

1. Hit is noysed that ye lone queue pneneuer 
Malory. They have nOysed and brnted Rbrode most 
shameful sklaundets >555. 3. a. A plan, much noised 
of in those days Carlyle. , b. Noma loud and 
threatening high Milt. Henoe Voiiafal ^ foil of 
noise 1 noisy. 


m (man), a (pdas), du (loud), a (cat), ^(Fr. ch<f). 


a (era). " ol (/, eye). 9 (Fr. cau ds vie), i (aftj. i (Psyths). 9 (whofj! ; (got). 
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Noiseless (noi'slfis), a. ifioi» . Silent, quiet ; 
making no stir or commotion. 

' Th’ inaudible, and noiaqfesae foot of time Shako. 
Hence NoFoafesi-ly adv., -none. 

Noisette 1 (nwase't). 1837* [f. Philippe 

Noisette, who first introduced it.] A variety of 
rose, being a cross between a common China 
rose and a musk- rose. 

Noisette 2 (nwoze*t). 18 91. [Fr. - nut.] 
A small piece of meat rolled up and filled with 
stuffing. 

Noisome (noi*s0m), a. late ME. (X Noy 
sb. or v. + -bOKK. ] 1, Harmful, injurious, 

noxious. 9. Ill-smelling 1577. 8* Disagree- 

able, offensive 1440. 

s. He shall deliuer thee from the snare of the 
fouler: and from the n. pestilence Bible Pt. xd. 3. 

e. Nasty streets, noisom Ditches 1678. %. Such a n. 
thing u a collection of postage stamps ngg. Hence 
Noi'some-ly ado. [rart\ -steal. 

Noisy (noi*siya. 1693. [f. Noise sb. + 

-Y *.] z. Making, or given to making, a loud 
noise ; clamorous, turbulent* a. Full of, char- 
acterised by, noise 1693. 

s. A n. crowd Dbyden. a A filthy and n. market 
Macaulay. Hence Noi'lily adv. Noi*ainess. 
Nold(e, would not, see Nill v. 
n Nolens volens (nJuTenz vJu’lcnz). 1593. 

[L. pr. pples. of nolle and vslle.] Willing or 
unwilling, willy-nilly. 

No less. adv. and a. ME. [No adv . 2 + 
Less p.] Not less, as much, in various uses. 

U Noli me tangere (ni*i*h>i mi tse ndgdrf). 
late ME, [L., 4 touch me not', occurring in 
the Vulgate, John xx. 17; cf. sense 5.] 1. 

Path. Any of several ulcerous cutaneous dis- 
eases of the face, esp. lupus and rodent ulcer, 
a. Bot. A species of balsam, so called from the 
forcible expulsion of its ripe seeds (see Touch- 
me-not). Now only as part of the lull botanical 
name, Impatient Noli (me) tangere. 1563. 8- A 

person or thing that must not be touched or in- 
terfered with 1475. a. A warping or prohibition 
against meddling or interference, etc. 1634. 5. 
A painting representing the appearance of 
Christ to Mary Magdrien 1680. 

3 * Mr. Wormwood, the noli-me-tangere of literary 
lions Lytton. 4. Every dish,, .carrying a ‘ noli me 
tangere * on the face of it 1806. at t rib . A sort of 
noh ms tangere man tier 13 k Quincey. 

NoU (ndol). Now dial. [OE. htwll.] 1. 
The top or crown of the head ; the head gene- 
rally ; the noddle. *f*b. transf A (dull, drunken, 
etc.) person -1600. fa. The nape of the neck ; 
the back of the head -1720. 

1. The nappy Ale makes many a drunken N. i6a6. 

J|Nolle prosequi (rylf pTp*s£kwai). 1681. 
[L., ' tojbe unwilling to pursue'.] /.aw. An 
entry made upon the record of a court, when 
the plaintiff or prosecutor abandons part, or all, 
of his suit or prosecution against a defendant. 
Abbrev. Nol(lepros; also Nolle sb. and v. U.S. 

Nolt (mPilt, Sc. 1470. [Graphic var. 

of Nowt.] ■■ Neat sb. 2, Nowt x. 

Nom (nofi). 1679. [Fr., 4 name'.] Used 
in expressions denoting a pseudonym, a false 
or assumed name ; esp. a. Nom de guerre (no ii 
ds g/r), lit. 4 war-name', a name assumed by, 
or assigned to, a person engaged in some action 
or enterprise, b. Nom de f lume f noft de pl£m), 
lit. • pen-name a name assumed by a writer. 

|| Noma (nJ»i*m&). 1834. [L., a. Gr. vow, 

f. vo/a-, vifstiv to feed,] Path. A gangrenous 
ulceration of the cheek or vulva, occurring 
mainly in young children. 

Nomad (op* m aed , ndirmsed), sb. and a. 1587 . 
fad. L. Nomad-, Nomas, a. Gr. vofiad-, ropAt, 

1. 1 '0/2-, vifiuv to pasture.] x. One of a race 
or tribe which moves from place to place to find 
pasture ; hence, one who lives a wandering life. 
0. attrib. or adj. a. Living as a nomad ; no- 
madic 1708. b, Belonging to or characteristic 
of nomaas 1835. Hence No'madiem, tbe prac- 
tice, fact, or state of living a wandering life 1842. 
Ho'madixe v. intr. to live, or roam about, as 
nomads 1799. 

Nomade (lymrkl, uJu-mfid), sb. and a. 
1775* [Tat. of prec.; In later use prob. after F.] 
m Nomad i. *775. 0. attrib. or aty a. — 

Nomad 0 a. 18x7. b. * Nomad 0b. 18x9. 

(qfariUUs)* sb. pL Nbw 
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155$. [a. L., ad. Gr, NopAtes, pi. of ro phi ; 

see Nomad.] a. The nomad tribes or peoples 
mentioned by ancient writers, b* Such tribes 
as move About from place to place. 

Nomadic (namse'dik), a. 1799, [ad. Gr. 
vopaSucbs., L vopab* Nomad; see -1C.] x. 
Characterised by, or leading, a wandering life, 
n. Peculiar to, distinctive of, a wandering peo- 
ple or manner of life 1825, So Noma’dical a., 
-hr adv. 

No man, QE* [f. none, No a. + Man sb . ] 
No one, nobody, 

No man's land : a piece of waste, or unowned, land) 
in early use as the name of a plot of ground, lying 
outside the north wall of London, and used as a place 
of execution. Also Naut., A space amidships used to 
contain any blocks, ropes, tackles, etc. necessary on 
the forecastle) MU., an unoccupied space between 
fronts of opposing forces. 

Nomarch (Wmaik). 1656. [ad. Gr. vo- 

pAp\T)t or vbpapxos, f. vopot NOME sb . 1 + 
&px*iv ; c f* monarch , etc.] + 1. A local ruler 
or governor (rare) -1678. a. The governor of 
an ancient Egyptian norae 1846. 3. The 

governor of a modern Greek nomarchy 1880. 
Nomarch y (n^’ixuuki). 1863. [ad. Gr. 
vopapxta ; see prec. and cf. monarchy.'] One 
of the provinces into which modern Greece is 
divided. 

IjNornbriL 156a. [F., — the navel.] Her. 
That point on an escutcheon which lies midway 
between the true centre (or fesse point) and the 
base point. Occas. vaguely alluded to as the 
centre of the escutcheon. 

Nome (nwm), jtf.l 1707. [ad. Gr. vop6t, 
(. vipciv to divide.] One of the thirty-six terri- 
torial divisions of Ancient Egypt. 

Nome (nc*>m), sb . a 1753. [ad. Gr. ropbt; 
see prec.] An ancient Greek form of musical 
composition. 

tName, sb.$ 1665. [a. F. nbme, second 

element in bittbme, etc.] Math. A member of 
a compound quantity -1738. 

Nomenclate (n<Jo*m&ikl^it), v. rare. 1801. 
Back-formation from Nomenclature. ] trans. 
To assign a name or names to ; to call by a cer- 
tain name. 

Nomenclator (ntfa*mgnkl*«tyi\i585. [a. L., 
f. nomen + calare to call.] fl* Used as the 
titl^ of books containing list of words ; hence, 
a vocabulary -1707. 0. Rom. Antiq. a. A 

servant or dependent who had to inform his 
master or patron of the names of persons, esp. 
when canvassing for office. b. A steward or 
usher who assigned or indicated the places at 
a banquet i6ox. 3- One who announces, or 
communicates to another the names of persons 
or guests X599. 4- One who gives or invents 

names for things ; esp. in a classification of 
natural objects 1644. 

Nomenclature (n£n*mcnklritiui, n<7me*n- 
kl/tiOi, -tjar). sb. 1610. [ad. L. nonunclatura 
(Pliny): see prec. and -ure.] x. A name, ap- 
pellation, designation. Now rare. 0. A list 
or collection of names or particulars ; a cata- 
logue, a register 1635. +b. A glossary, a 

vocabulary -1745. 3* The system or set of 

names for things, etc., commonly employed by 
a person or community 1664. b. The termino- 
logy of a science 1789. c. The collective names 
given (or to be given) to places in a district or 
region 1828. 4. (Without article.) Names or 

designations forming a set or system 1785. 5. 
(With a and pi.) A particular set or system of 
names or designations 1809. 

a. He rauk't in tbe N. of Fooles 1635. 3> C* The 

n. of the frozen regions 1828. Hence Nomencla** 
tural a. relating to, or concerned with, n. Nomen- 
clature v. to name or designate 1803. 

Nomic (np'mik), a. 1707. [f. Gr. *6 pot 

Nome sb.*) Pertaining to, having the charac- 
ter of, Greek musical nomes. 

Nomina! (njrminil), a. and sb. late ME. 

, ad. L, nominatis , f. 000110-, nomen name. So 
F. nominal .] A. adj. 1* Gram. Of the nature 
of, or pertaining to, A noun or nouns (rare). 
a. Belonging or pertaining to the nominalists ; 
holding views akin to these ^rv) 2508. 8- Of 
the nature of, consisting in, pertaining or re- 
lating to* a name or names (as opp. to things) 
tfcp. 4. Existing in naihe only, as dist from. 
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real or actual; merely named, stated, or ex- 
pressed, without re£ to reality or fact 1694* 
5. a. Consisting of, containing, or giving names 
1802. b. Assigned to 4 person by name x88a. 

3. N. definition, a otaiepieDt of ell the marks which 
ore connoted ill the name of the concept. 4. lima. . 
blindly adopting n, pleasures, I lost real one*# Chks- 
tebf An Action for irtere n. damages 1790. 5. a. A 
n. list of the officer* and crew of the gunboat Wasp 
1884. b. The •hares are atiU n.. and tbe original 
subscribers, as well os subsequent holders ore liable 
on them 2882. Hence NoTxUxMlIy adv., by name 1 
in name, as opp to really. 

B. sb. 1. A nominalist. Now rare or Oh. 1519. 
9. Mus. A note giving Its name to a scale x8xx* 

Nominalism (nphnin&liz'm). 1836. [ad. F. 
nominalisme ; see Nominal B. x and -ZSM.1 
The view which regards universals or abstract 
concepts as mere names without any corre- 
sponding realities. 

Nominalist (rymin&list). 1654. [f. Nomi- 
nal A. 2 4- -1ST.] One who maintains or accepts 
the doctrine of nominalism. Hence Nomlmt- 
li’etic a . 1863. 

Nominate (nptninA), pa. fple. and ppl. a. 
1485. A. pa.fpU. *t"i. Named, entitled-xs67. 
fa. Nominated, appointed -1648. B. ppl. a. 
x. a. Having a special name. b. Mentioning 
a particular name. 18x8. 9. Nominated to 

an office. Chiefly Sc. Law. x68i. 

Nominate (np*min£it). v. 1545. [L L. 
nominal -, nominare to name, f. nomin nomen.] 
x . trans. To call by the name of ; to call, name, 
designate. Now somewhat rare. fb. To pro- 
vide with a name -1697. 9. To mention or 

specify by name. Now somewhat rare. 1593. 

3. To name, fix, appoint, specify. Now rare. 

1564. 4. To appoint (a person) by name to 

some office or duty 156a b. To enter or put 
up the name of (one) as a proper person or 
candidate for election 1601. 

«. Those animals whom we are pleased to n. ' the 
lower creation 4 1868. X. Let the forfrite Be Domi- 
nated for an equall pound Of your f&ire flesh Shako. 

4. b. We are thinking to augment our Club, and 1 am 
desirous of nominating you J ohnoom. 

Nomination (i^unin^ jbn). late ME. [a. 
OF. nominacion, - at ion , or ad. L» nomina* 
tionem, f. nominare .] ti. The action of men- 
tioning by name -1665. -fb. T he action of 
appointing or the fact of being appointed (rare) 
-X 7 S 3 * a * The action (or right) of appointing 
a person by name to some office or duty 1454* 
b. The action of proposing as a candidate, or 
as a suitable person to be elected 1601. 8. The 

fact or position of being nominated ; freq. in 
pbr. to put in n., to nominate X494. +4. Name, 
designation, denomination -1794. 5. Assigna- 

tion of a name or names X552 ; designation by 
a certain name 1865. 

a. He bad absolute power over every n. to an 
English benefice Froudk. b. The n. of a member 


glish b 
for South Lancashire 2862, 


3. T he commons vesi 
n, had in 


tet- 
in a. 


day, after they expelled Mr. Wollaston, 
some others 1699. 

Nominative (n^min&tiv), a. and sb. late 
ME. [a. F. nominatif ~ive, or ad. L. nomina - 
tivus ( emus ); see Nominate v . and -ive.1 A* 
adj. x. Gram. N. case, that case which belongs 
to the subject of a finite verb for of a participle 
in the absolute construction) or to a word 
referring thereto, b. Of or pertaining to the 
(or a) nominative case 1824. 0. Nominated ; 
appointed by nomination 1660. 3. Bearing the 
name of a person 187a. B. sb. x* The nomina- 
tive case 162a N. of address, the vocative. 
9. A word in the nominative case ; a form which 
is the nominative case of a word x668. b. A 
subject (to a verb) 1894. Hence Nominatival 
a. of or pertaining to the n. case 1843. 
Nominator (np*muwit£0. 1659. [ad. late 
L. ; see -ATOR.J One who nominates to office 
or for election* 

Nominee (xyminf*). 1688. [f. Nominate 
v. + -ee 1 .] x. Tbe person who is named in con- 
nexion with, or as tne recipient of, an annuity* 
grant* etc* 1697, a. One who is nominated for 
some office. 

+No mo, f*. and a. [£ OE* nd No adb.s+ 
msMo so. and 4.] No more (in number) -1813. 
Noino-* ad* Gr. ropo-, comb, form of r 6 p or 
jaw, as in Nasno*eracy*a system of government 
based on a legal ^eode; the rule of, law in a 
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NO MORE 

community. Nomo'gr&pber [Gr. vopoyp&fot'], 

(a) a writer of laws, a legislator ; (b) one skilled 
in nomogntphy. Nomo'graphy (<?) a treatise 
on laws ; ( 3 ) the logic of the will (Bentham) ; 
{e) the expression of law jn a written form 
Homo* logy, (a) the science of the laws of mind 

(b) that part of Botany which relates to the 
laws which govern the variations of organs; 

(c) the inductive science of law. 

No more, sb., a., and adv. [f. OE. nd No 
adv .* + More sb* Cf. No less.] A .sb. Nothing 
more or further. B, adj. Not any more ; no 
further, late ME. C. adv. i. No longer. (Pass- 
ing into a.) ME. b. As predicate : No longer 
existent ; departed, dead x6ox. a. Never 
again ; nevermore ME. 3. To no greater extent ; 
In no greater degree. 4. J ust as little ; neither. 

1. b. Cassius is no more Shake, 1 Eche of them 
..spared no thynge, no more than y? the Kynge of 
Englande had bene there in proper persone Ld.Ber- 
mess. 4. You are not yong, no more am 1 Shaks. 
+No mothete. rare. 1586. [ad. Gr. vo/zo- 
$iri 7*.] A lawgiver or legislator -1641. Hence 
Nomothe*tic, -al a. law-giving ; legislative 16x9. 
-nomy, a second element in compounds, 
repr. Gr. -vo/iia (related to vbfios law. vipuv to 
distribute) as in autonomy , economy , etc.; also 
in words formed after these, as geonomy , zoo- 
nomy , etc. 

||Non(nfm). 1551. [L., * not \] The first 
word in many Latin phrases ; see Main words. 

Non- (nfn), prefix , formerly often written 
separate, used to express negation. The earlier 
formations were either directly adopted from, or 
modelled upon. AF. compounds in noun - ■■ OF. 
non-, nom - (mod.F. non-) : — L. non ' not ' used 
as a prefix. It appears first in English towards 
the end of the ixth c. in non-power (Chaucer, 
Langland. Wyclif), and non-residence , nonsuit 
(Wyclii). In the majority of the compounds of 
non- the hyphen is usu. retained ; but it is com- 
monly omitted in a few, such as nonconformist, 
nonentity , nonsense , in which the etymological 
meaning has been lost sight of. Normally the 
prefix receives only secondary stress, but it has 
the main stress in nonage , nonchalant, nonde- 
script, nonsense. 

s. Prefixed to nouns of action, condition, or quality, 
os non-acquaintance - want of acquaintance, non- 
adherence — the condition or quality of not being 
adherent, non-attendance —• failure or neglect to 
attend, non-compliance = failure or refusal to comply, 
a. Prefixed to agent-nouns and designations of per- 
sons and objects, as non-abstainer *= one who is not 
an abstainer or does not abstain, non-accent = ab- 
sence or lack of accent. 3. Prefixed to adjectives, as 
non-obsorbable = not absorbable, that cannot be ab- 
sorbed. 4. Prefixed to a sb. (or vbl. sb.) forming a 
phrase used attrib., as non-church people. 5. Pre- 
fixed to an infinitive, as non-act — not to act, to refuse, 
neglect, or omit to act; also in attrib. phr., as non- 
sktd tyre, non-stop train. & Prefixed tojppl. adjs., 
as non-articulated = not articulated, non-budtitnr «* 
not budding, that does not bud. b. Prefixed to 
combs, formed with ppl. adjs., as non-slave-rroivn 
commodities. 7. Prefixed to gerunds and vbl. sbs,, 
as non-accompanying » failure or neglect to accom- 
pany 8. Prefixed to adverbs, as non con tentiously 
*= not contentiously. See also Main words. 
Non-abHity. 1477. [Non- i.] Inability, 
incapacity ; spec, inability to commence a suit 
at law. 

Non-a*ccess. 1799. [Non- i.] Law. Im- 
possibility of access for sexual intercourse, as 
in the case of a husband being abroad or at sea. 
Nonage (nJu-nedg). late ME. [a. AF. 
nounage OF. nonage, f. non- (see Non-) + age 
Age *0.] i. The condition of being under age ; 
the period of legal infancy ; minority. a. fig. 
The period of immaturity 1584. 

1. He had passed a riotous n. Stevenson. a. 
Nations outgrew their spiritual n. Farrar. 

Nonagenarian (npn&d£fne«‘ri&n). 1804. 
[f. L. nonagenarius (f. nonageni ninety each) ; 
see -IAN.] A. adj. Ninety years old, or between 
ninety and a hundred. B. sb. A person of such 
age. 

Nonagesimal (n^u&dge-simai). 1704. [f.L. 

nonagesimus, ordinal of nonaginta ninety ; see 
-AL. J x. adj. In n. degree . point : that point of 
the ecliptic which is highest above the horizon 
at any given time, being 90° above the point at 
which the ecliptic intersects the horizon, a. sb. 
The nonagesimal degree 2789. 
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" Nonagon (njm&gjfa). 1688. [irreg. t L. 
nonus ninth, after hexagon.'] Geom. A figure 
having nine angles ; an enneagon. 

Nonane (n£e*n*in). 1868. [f. L. nonus 

ninth + -anr a.] Chem. A hydrocarbon^Hso). 
being the ninth of the methane series. 
Non^appea*rance. 1475. [Non- x.] 
Failure or neglect to appear, esp. in a court of 
law, as a party to a suit or as a witness. 

Non-aTckmg,///. a. Also -arcing. 1895. 
[f. Non- 6 4 Arc 5. j Electr. Of a metal : That 
does not form a voltaic arc or allow it to be 
formed. 

Nonary (nJa*n 4 ri), a. 16 66. [ad. L. 
nonarius , t nonus ninth.] Arith. N. scale : a 
scale of notation having nine as its basis 1870. 

1 | Non-assumpsit (ti*m to*mpsit). 1631. 
L., 'he did not undertake'.] Law . A plea 
n an action of assumpsit by which the defen- 
dant denies that he made any promise or under- 
taking. 

|| Non avenu (nonavntf). 1840. [F.] Not 
having happened. 

Nonce (n^ns). [orig. in ME. phrases *for 
pan ane, *for pan ones , the latter of which was 
altered by wrong division (see N) to for }e 
nanes , nones , lit. * for the one (thing, occa- 
sion, etc.). For the nonce : a. For the par- 
ticular purpose ; expressly. Obs. exc. dial. M E. 
b. In ME. poetry used as a metrical tag, with 
no special meaning. c. For the occasion; 
hence, for the time being; temporarily 1589. 
a. At the very n . : at the very moment 1855. 
3. attrib. nonce-word, a word apparently used 
only for the nonce (see N.E.D. vol. I, p. xx) ; 
so nonce-use, etc, 

x. A Cook they hadde with hem for the nones, To 
boille the chiknes with the mary-bones Chaucer, c. 
I therefore made a virtue of necessity, and was a good 
Catholic for the n. 1859. 

Nonchalance (np'npLl&ns; as F.,nohJalaxis). 
1678. [a. F., f. nonchalant ; see next.] The 

condition of being nonchalant. 

Nonchalant (lymj&lSnt ; as F., nonjalafi), 
a. 1734. [a. F., f. nonchaloir, f. non- + chaloir 
( : — L. calere) to be warm.] Wanting in warmth 
of feeling ; lacking in enthusiasm or interest ; 
indifferent. Hence Nonchalant-ly adv., -ness. 

No*n-clainL 1488. [a. AF. nounclaim ; 

see Non- i and Claim jJ .1 Law. Failure or 
neglect to make a claim witnin the time limited 
by law. 

Non-COll. colloq. Short for next. 
Non-colle'giate. 1683. [Non- 2, 3.] 
A. adj. Not belonging to a college ; belonging 
to the body of students (in certain universities) 
not attached to any college or hall (scholares 
nulls collcgio t tel aulse ascripti ). Also, occas. 
of a university. Not having a collegiate system. 
1874. B. sb. One not educated or trained in a 
college; one of a non-collegiate body. 
Non-com. 1883. Colloq. abbrev. of non- 
commissioned officer. 

Non-co-mbatant. 1811. (Non- a.] One 
who is not a combatant, as a civilian in time of 
war; spec, in the army and navy, one whose 
duties do not include that of fighting, as a sur- 
geon, purser, or chaplain. 
Non-conuni*8sloned, a. 1703. [Non- 6.] 

1 . Of officers of the army (tand navy) : Not hold- 
ing a commission. a. Of a ship : Not put in 
commission x868. 

Non-commi*ttal, sb. (a.) 1836. [Non- x.] 
Refusal to commit oneself to a particular view 
or course of action. (orig. U.S .) b. attrib. or 
adj. Characterized hf such refusal; (esp. of 
words and actions) implying neither consent 
nor dissent 2851. Hence Non-commi’ttally adv. 
1885. 

Non-communicant, sb. (a.) 1598. [Non- 
2.] One who is not a communicant or does 
not communicate (e. g. at a particular service) ; 
in the 17th c. often spec., one who did not com- 
municate according to the rites of the Church 
of England. So Non-communicating vbU sb. 
and ppl . a. 

|| Non compos mentis (npn kprnpfs men- 
tis). 1607. [L., 'not master of one's mind ’.] 
Not compos mentis ; not in one's right mind. 
Also as sb. Abbrev. Non oompos xoa6. 


NONE 

Non-compounder. 1651. [Non- a*) 
One who does not compound ; spec. Hist, one 
of that seotion of the Jacobites which desired 
the restoration of James II without imposing 
any conditions on him. 

Non-coo* z68i. Abbrev. [of Noncon- 
formist. 

Non- conde-nsing, ppl. a. 2842. [Non- 
6.] Applied to a kind of steam-engine in which 
the steam on leaving the cylinder is not con- 
densed in a condenser but is discharged into 
the atmosphere. 

Non-condu-ctor. 1759. [Non- a.] Physics. 
A substance or medium that does not permit 
the passage of any form of energy (as heat or 
electricity). Hence N on-couductibi lity , the 
quality or condition of being a non-conductor 
1844. Non-condircting ypt. a. that is a non- 
conductor 1772. Non-condu'ctlon 1828. 

N onconfo ■ rming, ppl . a. 1646. [Non- 6.] 
« Nonconformist attrib. 

Nonconformist (npnkSnfj?‘jinist% 1619. 
[Non- 2.] 1. a. (Usu. with capital N.) Orig., 

one who, while adhering to the doctrine of the 
Church of England, refused to conform to its 
discipline and practice. Now Hist. b. Later, a 
member of a religious body which is separated 
from the Church of England ; in mod. use, usu. 
— Protestant Dissenter, c. gen. One who does 
not conform to the doctrine or discipline of an 
established church 2672. *f a a. One who does 
not conform to a particular practice or course 
of action -1685. 3. attrib. or adj. 1^41. 

1. b. I suppose the Nonconformists value them- 
selves tho upon their Conscience and not their numbers 
1673. 3. The minimum demand of thegreat N. party 

is the . .abdication of Mr. Parnell 1890. N . conscience , 
the views held to be characteristic of Nonconformists 
esp. as affecting their attitude on public affairs. 

Nonconformity (npnkjftifpumlti). 1618. 
[Non- i.] i. Refusal to conform to the doc- 
trine, discipline, or polity of an established 
church, orig. and now esp. of the Church of 
England ; the principles and practice of Non- 
conformists ; in mod. use, usu. — Protestant dis- 
sent. Also, Nonconformists as a body. (Usu. 
with capital N.) 9 . Want of conformity or re- 
fusal to conform to a rule, practice, or require- 
ment. Const, to, with 1682. 3. Want of cor- 

respondence, agreement, or adaptability be- 
tween persons or things 1672. 

a. The.. sufferings caused by n. to the laws of life 
1879. 

Non-conta-gion. 2808. [Non- x.] Med. 
The condition or property of being non-con- 
t agio us. So Non-conta’gious a. 

Non-content. 1778. [Non- a. See Con- 
tent a. 3 c.l a. In the House of Lords, one 
who votes ' Not content b. One who is not 
content 2860. 

Non-contradi'Ction. 2836. [Non- i.J 
The absence of contradiction ; in Logic, prin- 
ciple or law of non-contradiction — ' principle 
of contradiction * (see Contra diction 4, quot.). 

Nonda (pp m nda). 1847. [Native name.] A 
rosaceous tree, Parinarium Nonda , of north- 
eastern Australia, yielding an edible fruit 


Not easily described or classified ; that is neither 
one thing nor another 1806. 

a. Those n. animals that are neither boys nor young 
men X876. 

B. sb. f 1. Nat. Hist. A species, etc., that 
has not been hitherto described. Also transf 
-1817. 9. A person or thing that is of no par- 

ticular class or kind i8ix. 

1. transf. A valuable addition of nondescripts to the 
. .known classes, genera and species, which. .beautify 
the hortue siccus of dissent Burxr. 

Nondo (i¥*ndi). x86o. A tall, umbelli- 

ferous plant, Ligusticnm actmifolium , found in 
North America. 

None (itfan), sb. 2656. [tu F* or ad. L. 
nona ; see Noon and Nones.] ti. N. of the 
day: the third quarter of the day, from 3.0 
p.m. to 6.0 p.m. a. - Nones a, i&ac 
None (mm), pron. % a,, and ado. [OE. ndn 9 
f. ns N® + dm ONE a.] A* prom* 1* No one, 
not any (one), of a number of persons or things. 
Also, neither of two (now dfe/.). a. No one. 
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NONE 

bo person, nobody. Also n. other, no other 
person (now arch,). OB. b. No persons. 
(Now the commoner usage.) OE, tc. N. other, 
no other thing (or course] ; nothing else -1645. 
8. ellipt. Not any (such thing or person as that 
mentioned) OE. b. In predicative use, denot- 
ing lack of the essential qualities of the thing 
or person mentioned OE. c. N. of, not in the 
least 1571. 4. No part or amount of some 

thing, quality, etc. ME. 

1. N. of these however are known to us Golds m. 
He was n. of your hesi Latins half story-tellers Lamb. 
His understanding was n. of the clearest 1888. a. 
There is n. like her, n. Tennyson. b. N. have all t 
all muit have some 1641. c. Sir, this is n. other but 
the hand of God Cromwell. 3. It seems to be a 
much greater Affront.. to have an ill opinion of him, 
than to have n. at all 1718. c. It was n. of my busi- 
ness Db Fob. 4. Of that there 's n n or little Shake. 

B. adj. Not any ; — No a. x. Now arch, fin 
later use only bef. vowels and h , and after 1600 
usu. repL by no.) OE. b. Followed by other. 
Now arch. OE. c. Placed after (or separated 
from) the noun OE. 

To render grants of n. effect z8ox. b. 1 have n. 
other disease, than a swelling in my legs Swift, c. 
Remedy there was n. Hobbes. 

C. adv. x. With comparatives: ta. — No 

adv. % (rare) -1691. b. With the : In no way, 
to no extent 1799. +2. Or n., or no, or not. 

(Common in Chaucer). -1452. 8- By no means, 
not at all. Now usu. followed by so or too. 
X651. 

1. b. The children n. the less knew their love Rus. 
kin. g. Their merits are n. too liberally recognised 
*885. 

None, obs. var. of Own (see N) -1679. 

Non-eflfe-ctive. 1756. [Non- 3.] A. adj. 
x. Producing no effect 1862. n. Of soldiers 
and sailors : Not At or qualified for active ser- 
vice 1802. 8- [attrib. use of B.] Pertaining to, 
consisting of, connected with non-effectives or 
their maintenance 1756. B. sb. A soldier or 
sailor who is not fit or qualified for active ser- 
vice 1800. 

Mon* efficient, a. {sb.) 1863. [Non- 3.] 

Of volunteers: Not efficient; not having ac- 
quired a certificate of efficiency. Also sb. 

Non-ego {npnfgo, -ego). 1829. [Non- 2.] 
Metaph. All that is not the ego or conscious 
self f the object as opp. to the subject. Hence 
Non-egoi*atical a. 

Non-ele*ct, a. 1674. [Non- 3.] Not elect 
(chiefly in the theological sense). Usu. absol . 
So Non-ele*ction 1651. 

+Non-ele*ctric. 1739. [Non- 3.] a. adj. 
Not electric; incapable of developing electri- 
city when excited by friction -1797. b. sb. A 
non -electric substance -1839. 
tllNon-cn* (npne-nz). PI. none*ntia(-enJ' 4 ). 
1603. [mod.il, f. non not + ens (see Ens).J 
Something which has no existence ; a nonenuty 
-1803. 

Nonentity (npne ntlti'). 1600. [Non- x.J 
i. The quality or condition of not being or 
existing ; non-being, non-existence 1643. a * 
A non-existent thing ; hence, a thing existing 
in th« imagination only ; a figment, a nothing 
x6oo. b. What does not exist 1655. 3 - A per- 
son or thing of no consequence or importance 
* 7 io. 

3. He was an atom, a n., a very worm, and no man 

l.YTTON. 

Nones (nihni). late ME. [In sense I, a. 
F., or ad. L* non* (acc. nonas), fem. pi. of nth 
nus ninth. In sense a, pi. of None sb.] x . 
Rom. A ntiq. The ninth day (by inclusive 
reckoning) before the Ides of each month, 
being thus the 7th of March, May, July, and 
October, and the 5th of all other months. a. 
Eccl. A daily office, orig. said at the ninth hour 
of the day (about 3 p.m.), but in later use some- 
times earlier 1709. 

Non-essential. 1751. [Non- 3.] a. adj. 
Not essential (in various senses). b. sb. A 
thing that U not essential or of the utmost 
consequence X806. 

Non est (rum e*st). 1870. - next. 

..Non est inventus (npn est inventus). 
1475. [L., • he was not found \] Law. The 
answer made by the sheriff in the return of the 
writ when the defendant is not to be found in 
his bailiwick. In i6-i7th e. often allusively. 
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Nonesuch (MrnsBtT). 1590. [f. None fron. 
and a. + Such a. see also Nonsuch, now 
the usual form.] L 1. An unmatched or un- 
rivalled thing 1590. b. A person who has no 
equal ; a paragon 16 47. to. The most eminent 
person or thing of some class, kind, place, 
etc. -1670. fs. adj , Unequalled, Incomparable 

1. *f*he Scripture itself. . present eth Solomon's [tem- 
ple] as a N., or peerless structure Fuller. 

U. spec. 1. The Scarlet Lychnis. 1597. a. — 
Nonsuch II. x. 1762. 

Nonet (n^nne’t). 1865. [ad. It nonet to (also 
used), f. none ninth ; see -et.] Afus. A com- 
position for nine instruments or voices. 
Non-Eucli-dean, -ian, a. 1874. [Non- 3.] 
Not Euclidean or in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of Euclid. 

Non-Euclidcan geometry, a system Involving the 
study of the consequences which follow from denying 
(or merely dispensing with) any of the assumptions 
on which the Euclidean system is founded. Non- 
Euclidean space : the kind of space with which this 
geometry deals. 

Nonexi stence. 1646. [Non- i.] i. The 
condition of being non-existent ; non-being, 
nonentity, o. A non-existent thing. Also (in- 
definitely) that which has no existence. 

s. Some I never heard of t tho* that is do Argument 
of their Non-Existence 1728. 

Non-exi'stent. 1658. [Non- 3.] a. adj. 
Not existent or having existence 1682. b. sb. A 
person or thing that does not exist 
Non-feasance (npnff*zAns). 1596. [Non- 
1.] Omission of some act which ought to have 
been done. (Dist from Malfeasance, Mis- 
feasance.) 

Non-gremlal. 1841. [Non- a.] A non-re- 
sident member (of the university of Cambridge). 
Also in n. examinations , an early name for the 
' local ’ examinations -1865. 

Nonillion (iynHyon). 1690. [a. F., f. L. 
nanus ninth, after million .] The ninth power 
of a million, denoted by x followed fcy 54 
ciphers. In American use, an octillion multi- 
plied by 1000, denoted by 1 followed by 30 
ciphers. 

Non-importa-tion. 1770. [Non- i.] Neg- 
lect or refusal to import. b. attrib. in non- 
importation agreement or act x applied to various 
agreements or acts made by the American colo- 
nied governments (from 1768 to 1774) to prevent 
the importation of goods from Great Britain and 
her colonies. 

Non-i ntercourse. 1809. [Non- i.] Want 
of intercourse. b. attrib . in non-intercourse 
act, in US. Hist., an Act of 1809 prohibiting 
ships from France and Great Britain from 
entering American ports. 

Non-interfe-rence. 1830. [Non- r.] Fail- 
ure or refusal to interfere, esp. in politics. 
Non-intervention. 1831. [Non- i. So 
in F.] Absence of intervention ; in interna- 
tional politics, systematic non-interference by 
a nation in the affairs of other nations except 
where its own interests are directly involved. 
Non-intra*sion. 1840. [Non- i.J Absence 
of intrusion ; spec, in the Church of Scotland, 
applied to the principle of resisting the intrusion 
by patrons of unacceptable ministers upon ob- 
jecting congregations. 

NonitlS (n<yo*ni£s\ 1750. [mod.L. name 
of Pedro Nunes, a Portuguese mathematician 
(1492-1577). 1 A contrivance for the graduation 
of mathematical instruments, invented by Nufiez 
and described by him in his work De Crepus- 
culis (A. D. 154a). Often erron. used for the 
Vernier, which is an improved form of the 
Nufiez instrument 

Non-joi nder. 1833. [Non- x.) Law . 
The omission to Join, as a party to a suit 
Non-juT&nt 1696. [f. Non-juror ; see 
-ANT and cf. Jurant.] Hist. A. adj. That is 
anon-juror; belonging to or characteristic of 
non-jurors. B. sb. — Non-juror 1702. Hence 
Non juTancy, the condition of bdng a non- . 
juror; the principles of the non-jurors 1715. 
Naa-juTing, fpl. a. 1691. [f. Non-juror ; 
see -ING.*] Hist. Refusing the oath of alle- 
giance ; belonging to the party of non-jurors. ! 
Non-juror, noqjuror (nf&|d£a»TOj). 1691 . 1 


non-performance 

[Non- a.] Hist. One of the beneficed clergy 
who refused to take the oath of allegiance in 
1689 to William and Mary. 

Non-jury. 1897. [Non- 4.] attrib. in non* 
jury action, case, an action or case not requir- 
ing a junr. 

II Non liquet (npn larkwAt). 1605. [L., ‘ it 
Is not clear ’.] A condition of uncertainty a* 
to whether a thing is so or not ; spec, in Law, 
a verdict given by a jury in a doubtful case, 
deferring the matter to another day for trial. 

Non-me*mber. 1650. [Non- a.] One who 
is not a member. So N on-me ‘mberahi p. 
Non-me tal. 1866. [Non- a.] Chem A 
non-metallic element. So Non*meta*lllc a. not 
metallic ; Chem. that is not a metallic element 
1815. 

Non-mo ral, a. 1866. [Non- 3.] Not 
moral ; having no moral standard ; wanting in 
moral instinct or sense. 

Keats, . . the most absolutely non-moml of all serioua 
writers Swinburne. So Non-mora’lity. 

Non-na tural. 1621. [Non- 3.] A. adj. 
ti. Non-natural things [medical L. res non- 
naturales] m * non-naturals * (see B) -1738. n. 
Not belonging to the natural order of things ; 
not according to or dependent upon nature 
1826. 3. Not in accordance with the natural 

meaning 1844. 

3. The word * wife ' is taken In a non-natural sense 
1884. 

B. sb. pi Old Med. The six things necessary 
to heal tli, but liable, by abuse or accident, ta 
become the cause of disease, viz. air, meat 
and drink, sleep and waking, motion and Test, 
excretion and retention, the affections of the 
mind 1708. 

Non-nece ssity. 1594. [Non- i.J The 
condition of being unnecessary ; absence of ne- 
cessity. 

|| Non nobis (npn n^u-bis). 1475. The first 
words of the psalm (part of cxiii in the Vul- 
gate) beginning Non nobis , Domine, non nobis 
* Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us used as 
an expression of gratitude or thanksgiving for 
mercies vouchsafed. 

Nonny-nonny (np-nijnpmi). Obs. cxc. arch . 
1533. A meaningless refrain, formerly often 
used to cover indelicate allusions. 
Non-obe*dIence. 1582. [Non- i.] Neg- 
lect of obedience ; failure to obey. 

II Non obstante (npiybstoe’nU;. late ME. 

[ mod.L., 4 not being in the way \ orig. agreeing 
with a sb. in the abl. absol. construction, e. g. 
non obstante veredicto 'notwithstanding the 
verdict '.] +1. as adv. or prep. Notwithstand- 

ing -1653. a. as sb. (Law.) The first two words 
of a clause formerly used in statutes and letters 
patent, which conveyed a licence from the king 
to do a thing notwithstanding any statute ta 
the contrary (non obstante aliquo statutoin con - 
trarium) ; hence, a clause of this nature. Now 
Hist . 1444. ta- transf. and gen. a. A dispensa- 
tion from or relaxation of a law or rule. Const. 
on, of, to. b. An exception to a rule -1749. 
tc. With a non obstante to: notwithstanding 
-1710. 

a. King Henry the 3, though he at first detested., 
these. . Non-obstantei in Popes Bulls.. yet at last he 
began to imitate them Pbynne. 

Nonoic (iura£tt*ik), a. 1891. [f. L. nonus 

ninth, after octoic.] Chem, The ninth in the 
series of fatty acids. 

Nonpareil (npnp&re*l). 1477. [a. F. ; see 
Non- and Pakeil a. and j&] A. adj. Having 
no equal ; peerless. B. sb. 1. A person or thing 
having no equal ; something unique X479. a. 
Printing. A size of type intermediate between 
emerald and ruby (in America between minion 
and agate) 1647. 

This line is printed in nonpareil type. 

3. A kind of comfit 1697. 4. A kind of apple 
I73 1 - fi. a. A small beautifully coloured finch 
of the southern U.S., Cyanospisa (Emberiza) 
ciris. b. The rose parraiceet, Platyeercus ex i- 
mius. 1758. 0. A name for several moths 1778, 
Non-payment late ME. [Non- i.} 
Failure or neglect to pay ; the condition of not 
being paid. 

Non-perftprmaxioe. 1509. [Non* x.T 
Failure or neglect to perform or fulfil a condi- 
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NON-PLACET 

lion, promises etc, ; the condition 'pi not being 
performed. * 

|| Non placet, non-placet (i?xt 
2589. [L.; sets Non and Placet*] The 

Latin for * it does not please * (sci 2 . me* us), 
being the formula used in university and eccle- 
siastical assemblies in giving a negative void; 
hence, as sb. , a negative vote in such an assem* 
bly, and tgeo. an expression of dissent or dis- 
approval* Hence Non-pla’cet v. trans. to vote 
non placet upon (a proposition) ; to throw out 
(a measure). 

Nonplus (rp-nplns). 158a. [f. L. phr. non 
plus not more, no further. Cf. obs. F, mettre 
& non-plus to nonplus.} A* sb. A state in which 
no more can be said or done ; inability to pro- 
ceed ; a state of perplexity or puzzle. Usu. in 
phr. to be at (rarely in) an.** to be nonplussed ; 
to put , bring, drive, reduce to a n. <** NONPLUS 
v. b . At a n.i unprepared (rare) 1803. 

1. I have done ! any man, that can, go further t I 
confess myself at a non-plus Bkaum. & Fl* to. He 
can never find our larder at a n. Mas. Edgeworth. 

tB. adj. [app. short for at a n.l At a non- 
plus ; perplexed, embarrassed -1031. 

Ncrnplus, v. 1591* [f. prec.] trans , To 
bring to a nonplus or standstill ; to perplex, to. 
With a thing as obj. : To render ineffective or 
inoperative 1640. 

In which [xc. wrangling] his Parts were *>o accom- 
plish t, That right, or wrong, he ne'r was non-plust 
Bu 1 1 kr. Hence No’npluased ppl. a. 

(| Non plus ultra (npn plos y-ltrfi). 1678. 

[L., ‘ not more beyond — Ntt PLUS ULTRA a b. 
jr Non possumus (npn p*rsi«mife). 1883. 
[L., 4 we can not'.} A statement or answer 
expressing inability to move in a matter, 
t Non-profi ciency, 159a. [Non- x.] Fail- 
ure to make progress or improve. So Non- 
profl*cient [Non- a], one who fails to make 
progress or improve. 

Non-pros (npnpr^*s). 1675. Law. Abbrev. 
of next. Hence Non-prossed (npnprp'st) pa. 
pple. (said of the suit or of the plaintiff). 
Non-prosequitur (itfnpramse-kwitffiL 1768. 
[L., * he does not prosecute *.] Law. A judge- 
ment entered against a plaintiff in a suit in 
which he does not appear to prosecute. 
Non-re*gent. Now /List. 1504. [Non- a.] 
A master of arts whose regency has ceased. 
Also attrlb. or as adj. 

Non-regulation. 1845. [Non- 4.} Ap- 
plied to provinces in India in which the ordi- 
nary laws are not in force. 

Non-re*siclence. late ME. [Non- i.] i. 
Systematic absence of a clergyman from his 
benefice or charge. a. transf. and gen. The 
fact of not residing in a particular place 1583. 
So tNon-re*sidency -1696. 

Non-resident, a. 1530. [Non- 3.] 1. 

Of a clergyman : Not residing where his official 
duties require him to reside ; culpably absent 
from his benefice or charge, a. transf. and gen. 
Not residing on one's estate ; not resident m a 
particular place 1540. 

z. The non-resident and plurality-gaping Prelats 
Milt. So Non-resident sb. one who is n. (in both 

senses) 1583. 

Non-reside ntial, a. 1898. [Non- 3.] Not 
residential, as a college or university. 
Non-restatance. 1643. [Non- i.] The 
practice or principle of not resisting authority, 
even when it is unjustly exercised. Now only 
Hist with ref. to the doctrine of non-resistance 
as held in England in the 17th c. (Cf. passive 
obedunce.) Also gen. (const, to). 

Non-resi stant. 170a. [Non- a, 3.} a. 
adj. Not resistant ; t pertaining to or involving 
the doctrine of non-resistance, b. sb. One who 
does not resist authority or force (occas. ■= 
Non-combatant) ; one who holds or practises 
the doctrine of non-resistance 1850. So Non- 
reai'ating ppl, a. («- sense a). 

Nonsense (npms&is), sb. 1614. [f. Non- 
2 + Sense sb. Cf. F. nonsens.] 1. That which 
is not sense; words which make no sense or 
convey absurd ideas ; also, absurd or senseless 
action. (Often used exclamatorily.) a. Ab- 
surdity, nonsensicalness 1630. 3. Unsubstan- 
tial or worthless stuff or things 2638* 4* A 

meaning that makes no sense 2650. 
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Sense, and goes for mure profound Burma. 

stuff and n.,' said the little lady 1894. Jfo n. t no 
foolish or extravagant conduct 1 no humbug. Chiefly 
ia phr. stand no n. (also used as adj.). 4 Hew easy 
it m to a Caviller to give a npw Sense, or a new N . to 
any thing Fora. 

attrlb. and Com b., as XL-book* a book of a or non- 
sense verses i n* ‘Veraea, verses consisting of words 
and phrases arranged without regard to the sense 
rS**. to. That U n. t Axil of n. 1 fformerly often used 
as adj. a Nonsensical 1 as a n. sculpture, etc. 

Nonsensical (tynse'nsikil). 1655. [f. 

prec. + -1 cal. ] A* adj. That is nonsense; of 
the nature of, or full of, nonsense: absurd. 
Also of persons. B. sb. A nonsensical, absurd, 
or trifling thing 284a. Hence Nonpe nstcal-ly 
adv., -ness. 

II Non sequitur (npn sc'kwitfti). 1533. [L., 
* it does not follow '.1 An inference or conclu- 
sion which does not follow from the premisses. 
Also transf. and fig, 

Non-soci*ety. 1851. [Non- 4.] attrib. 
Not belonging to a society; spec, (now rare) ap- 
plied to non-union workmen or establishments. 
Non-subscri ber. Now /List. 1599. [Non- 
2.} x. One who refuses to subscribe to an 
undertaking, a creed, etc. 2. One who does 
not pay a subscription X713. So Non-sub- 
scri'ption, refusal or failure to subscribe (e. g. 
to a religious creed) 2736. 

Non-substa ntial, a . 1836. [Non- 3.] 
Philos. Not substantial* Hence Non-subata*n- 
tialism, the theory that there is no substance 
underlying phenomena ; — Nihilism 9. Also 
Non-aubata'nti&liat, one who holds the doc- 
trine of non-substantialism ; — Nihilist z. 
Nonsuch (nF'UBfftJ). 1600. [var. of None- 
such, and now the usual form.} L = None- 
such I. 1-3. n. 1. A species of Lucem, 
Medicago lupulina . Also called black n. 2668. 
9. A variety of apple (tand pear) 1676. 
Nonsuit (np'nsifit), sb. late ME. [a. AF. 
no(u)nsule\ see Non- 2 and Suit sb. J Law. 
orig.. The cessation of a suit resulting from the 
voluntary withdrawal of the plaintiff; in mod. 
use, the stoppage of a suit by the judge, when, 
in his opinion, the plaintiff fails to make out a 
legal cause of action or to bring sufficient evi- 
dence. 

fNO'nsult, a . X476. [app. a pa. pple. formed 
after words like execute .] Law. Nonsuited 
-1817. 

No'nsuit, v . 1531. [f. Nonsuit sb . or aj \ 
Law. trans . To subject to a nonsuit. +Also 
transf. and fig. -1714. 

Non-tenure. 1574. [a. AF. nountenure ; 
see Non- i and Tenure.] Old Law. A plea 
in bar to a real action, in which the defendant 
said that he did not hold the land. 
tNon-tenn. 1607. [Non- x.] The time of 
vacation between two terms ; the cessation of 
term ; hence gen., a period of inaction -1894. 
Nontronite (np-n transit). 1839. (ad. ¥., 
I Nontron (in France), its locality.} Min. A 
pale-yellow variety of chloropaL 
+Non irltra. 267a. [L., ‘not beyond'.] 

= Ne plus ultra 9, ab. —1704* 

Non-u-nion, 0. 1863. |Non- 4.] Not 

belonging to a trade-union ; also, manufactured 
by non-union men. So Non-u mioniet, one who 
does not belong to a trade-union 2862* Non- 
u'nionism, the principles of non-unionists. 
Non-u-scr. 1565. [Non- i.] Law. Neglect 
to use a right, by which it may beoome m 
Non-va*scular, a. 1857. [Non- 3.] Anat. 
Destitute of vessels for the circulation of fluids. 
Nonyl (n/rnil). 18 66. [f. L. names ninth 
+ -yl. 1 Chern. The ninth in the series of alco- 
hol radicals of the general formula CnHm+i, 
So No*nylene, a hydrocarbon produced in the 
decomposition of lime soap ; whence Nonyftr- 
nica. Nony*lia a., pertaining to or derived from n. 
Noodle (nfl'd'l), sb . 1 1 753. [Origin ob- 
scure.] A simpleton. Hence Noo'dledom* 
noodles collectively; foolishness: an instance 
of this. 

Noodle, sb.* 1779. [a. G. medel, of nnkn. 
etym.] A strip or ball of dough made with 
wheat, flour, and eggs, and served In soup. 
Also attrib . in n«4oap. 


NOOSE 

Nook(nuk)4j*. [MB. noMp (earliest ^ four 
Moiefc four-cornered, square, * zeoo), of obscure 
origin.] x* A corner of a square or angular 
thing/ or of .a figure bounded by straight fines* 
Now nsru. to* A.oomer of land ; a small tri* 
angular field 2603. e. A headland or promon- 
tory; also, a piece of land projecting from one 
division into another ana terminating in a 
point. Nov rare. 2487. e. An Interior angle 
formed by the meeting of two walls or the like; 
a oorner in a room or other enclosed space, 
late ME. to* A small or out-of-the-way corner 
ME. c. A secluded or sheltered spot among 
natural scenery 2555. d. A small qr sheltered 
creek or Inlet 258a. a* An outlying, remote, or 
secluded part of a country, region, etc., or of 
the world, late ME. 

1. The Iamb up slung In the a. of his |>tald 1897. 
e* He Wants my poor little Farm, because it makes a 
N. in his Park-wall Auimmor. a Then were so 
many nooks and potperp in the. .room 1877. to. I 
write in a n. that 1 call my boudoir Cow pul c* In 
the deep Trosachs* wildest n. Scott, d. Temp. 1. 1 L 
097. 3. While yet a n. is left Where English minds 

and manners may be found Cowful 

Comb. \ n.-rfb, Arch, a rib In the corner of a vault! 
•shaft. Arch, a shaft placed in the internal angle 
formed by the meeting of two contiguous faces in a 
compound archway t -window, a window in the cor- 
ner of a room next the fireplace, Hence Noo'Id- 
ehotten a. running out into corners or angles (now 
arch, or dirib 1999* 

Nook (nuk^tf. rare. 1611. [f. prec.] 

a. intr. To hide in a corner, b. trans. To chip 
off, so as to form corners, o. To conceal. 

« oology (ne,p- 16 dgi). 1811. [f. Gr. vbot 
mind + -logy.] The science of the understand- 
ing. Hence Noolo*gical a. pertaining to n, 
Noo'logiat, one who refers the origin of certain 
ideas to the mind itself and not to experience. 

Noon (nun), sb. [OE. ndn ncut., ad. L. 
nona (sc. koraS, fem. sing, of nonus ninth ; cf. 
None sb. and Nones.] fz. The ninth hour of 
the day, reckoned from sunrise according to the 
Roman method, or about 3 p.m. -1490. +to* 
Eccl . The hour or office of Nones -1561. s. 
Twelve o’clock in the day; mid-day. (The 
change is probably due to anticipation oi the 
eccl. office.) ME. to. transf. The most impor- 
tant hour of the day 171a. 8- The time of night 

corresponding to mid-day ; midnight Chiefly 
in phr. (the) n. of night. 2603. tow The place of 
the moon at midnight 1605. 4* The culminat- 

ing point 2600. g. attrib., as n.-toeam, etc., 
1461. 

ft. The beat, bustle, and activity of n. Dicksmbl 
fig. In the broad n. Of public scorn Shxlley. to* It 
5 o'clock, the n. in Pall Mall Thackxsay. ; 
Night bath climbed her peak of highest n. Tbkmysom. 
to. To behold the wandring Moon, Riding near her 
highest n. Milt. 4. Thou oft Amidst thhr highth of 
n , Chang est thy countenance Milton. Comb. XLe 
flower, a name given to planU of the genus Mesem- 
bryanthemum, and to the Goat's- beard (Tragopogon 
pruUnsis). 

Noon (nim), v. U.S. 1806. [t prec.] 
intr. (also with it.) To holt or rest at noon ; to 
stop for, or partake of, the mid-day meal. 

Noonday (ntf*nd<n). 1535. The middle 
of the day ; mid-day. 

Nooning (rifi'niq). Now U.S. 146a [t. 
Noon sb. + -mo 1 x.] 1. Noontide. *. A 

noonday meal 1652. 3* A rest at noon 255a. 

to. An interval in the middle of the day, esp. for 
rest or food 2865. 

Noo*n-llgbt 1598. The light of noon ; 
the brightest or dearest light of the day. 
Noontide (mJmtoid). TOE. nbntid; see 
Noon sb. and Tide sbA x. The time of noon ; 
mid-day. e* transf. The middle of night ; the 
position of the moon at midnight 156a to. fig., 
esp. the culminating point something x to. 

l The noontide’s hush and neat and baiim Mm. 
B sown 1 mo. attrib. 1'he Noone-tkU Sun Smaks. a. 

b. A Poor Relation— is.. a preposterous shadow, 
hening In the n. of your prosperity Lams. 

(n£s, n£z),x6. 7600(71450.) [Origin 
and eariy history obscure; possibly a. OE 
nos L. modus lmot .1 x* A loop, with * 
running knot, which tightens ns the string or 
rope h pulled, as in a snare, lasso, hangman’s 
halter, etc. ; a loop, a folding or doubling of a 
string or rope, /tunning e* 1 see RtmNXNO 
ffL 0. a .jig. a* The mankige tie z6oa b 
A snare or bond 1694. 
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NOOSE 


* Noooe(ns2s,iidz),tr. x6oo. [tprec.] t,trans, 
To secure as by a noose; to ensnare. s. To 
bang ; to put to death by hanging X673. 3. To 
capture by means of a noose; to oast a noose 
round 1748. 4. To make a noose on (a cord) ; 
to place round in a noose; to arrange like a 
noose or loop *814. 

1. He, that iova at first sight, nooses himself by 
vows sjxO. 3. G. had. .noosed the animal with his 

Mdpal fnJn-pfil). 173a [a. Sp., ad. Mexi- 
can nopalli cactus.] An American species of 
cactus \NotaUa eocctnellifera) cultivated for the 
support of the cochineal-insect ; a plant of this 
kind ; 4 prickly pear. 1808. 

Nopahy (tufa-pairi). Also -cry. 1783. 
[f. prec. + -rt, after Sp. nopalera, F. nopalerie, 
nopalibrej] A plantation of nopals where the 
cochineal-insect Is bred. 

Hope* (nJnp). i6n. [app. a var. of Alp 2 , 
Olp ; see N.] The Bullfinch. 

Nope 2, C/JS. pron. of No adv.* x. 

Nor (n£i) f conj . 1 ME. [contr. of Nother J 
cf. Or conj,*] x . A negative particle co-ordinat- 
ing two or more words, phrases, or clauses be- 
tween which there is an alternative, a. Where 
a negative other than neither qualifies the first 
alternative (the normal con), being now or ) ; 
’{’formerly the second alternative might be 
qualified by another negative. b. Where the 
alternative is emphasized by prefixing neither 
to the first member, (The main current use.) 
c. arch. Introducing both alternatives {nor . , 
nor — neither . . not), d. arch. Without pre- 
ceding negative, a. and . . not. 

*• a. She could not hears, nor ipeake, nor under- 
stand Spenser. It requires no rhymes nor -no 
certain number of feet or syllables Ckbsterp. b. 
Quarter was to he neither taken nor given Macaulay. 

c. Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken Colkmdoe. 

d. A heart his words nor deeds can daunt Byron. 
a. Away 1 nor weep 1 Byron. 

Nor ,conj.* Sc. and dial, late ME. [Origin 
obscure.] Than. 

I know better nor you Geo. Eliot. 

Nor', abbrev. f. North, late ME. 
Norbertine (nfubaitin, -oin), sb. and a. 
1674. [f. Norbert (1092-113.1). founder of the 
order + -INK.] A member of (pertaining to) the 
Fremonstratensian order. 

No*rdenfelt* 1880. Name of a Swedish 
engineer, used attrib. and absol. to designate a 
kind of machine-gun invented by him. 
Nordhauaco fn^idhnuz’n). 1849. The 
name of a town in Saxony, used attrib, as a 
designation of fuming sulphuric acid, orig. 
made there. 

Nordic (n^jdik), a. 1898. [adLF '.nor dig tee 
(J. Beniker), t, F. nord North ; aee -xc. ] Of or 
pertaining (9 the type of northern Germanic 
peoples represented by the blond dolichocepha- 
lic inhabitants of Scandinavia and the norm of 
Britain. Also sb, 

fNare, obs. var. of nor*, North, 161a. 
Norfolk (n^ifak). [OE. Norbfolc * North 
people'.] . Name of an English county, used 
attrib, to designate things peculiar to or char- 
acteristic of the district. b. spec, N. capon, a 
red herring ; N. dumpling, turkey, a native or 
inhabitant of N.; N. jacket, a loosely fitting 
jacket with a waist-belt (1866) ; N. plover, the 
Stone Curlew. 

Norfolk Howard (n^jfrk hau’wd). 1865. 

S in the Times of 96 June, x86a, one Joshua Bug 
iedared in due form that he had assumed the 
n a m e of Norfolk Howard.] A bed-bug. slang, 
IlNpria (n6»*rifi). 179a. [Sp., ad. Arab.] 
A device for raising water, used in Spain and 
in the East, consisting of a revolving chain of 
pots or buckets wbioh are filled below and dis- 
charged when they oomc to the top. 

Nbrlmon (i^rinyn). 1616. [ad. Jap. 
uorifsonot 1 nori to ride 4- mono thing; Cf. 
Kakimono,] A kind of Utter or palanquin 
used in Japan. 

Nodto (n6»*rait). 1878. ft Nor\ (tup) 4- 

-?tr.] GeoL and Min, A variety of gabbro or 
granite. 

Norland (n/iUtad)* *57®. [Reduced l 
Northland.] The north-country; the land 
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in the north, b. attrib. Belonging to the north 
1 JV8. Hehee NoTlander, a northerner 1716. 
Norm (n^rm). x8ax. [Anglicised £ next] 
A rule or authoritative standard. 
flNonjm (npimh). Also//. norm® (npimt). 
1676. [L. — carpenter's square.] x. — Norm, 

a. One o f the southern constellations 1840.' 
Normal (n/xm&l), a. and sb. 1530. [ad. 

L. normalis , f. norma (see prec.)]. A. adj. 
J. Right (angle), rectangular {rare) 1650. b. 
Standing at right angles ; perpendicuiar 1696. 
9. According to or squaring with a norm ; con- 
stituting, conforming to. not deviating or differ- 
ing from a type or standard ; regular, usual 1828. 

b. Chem ., iu spec, uses (see quota, in N.E.D.) 

*857. 3- A/, school [after F. icole normals], a 

school for the training of teachers 1834, 

B. sb. 1 . Gcom, A perpendicular ; a straight 
line at right angles to the tangent or tangent 
plane at any point of a curve or curved surface 
1727. a. Physics . The average or mean of ob- 
served quantities 1850. 3* The usual state or 

condition 1890. b. ellipt . Normal temperature 
1896. Hence No*rmalcy (orig. U,S . ), Nor- 
ma’lity, n. character or state. No*rmaUy adv. 
Normalize (n/*jm&laiz\ ©. 1865. [f. Nor- 
mal a. + -JZB.] trans. To make normal or 
regular. Also absol. Hence Normaliza’tion, 
the action or process of making normal. 
Norman (n^iman)^* 1 and a. ME. [a.OF. 
Normans , - mans , pi. of Normant (later Nor- 
mand), a reduced form of Teut. or Scand. 
Northman.] A , sb. 1. a. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Normandy; one belonging to the mixed 
Scandinavian and Frankish race there settled, 
a. - Norman-French (see B. 3 b) 1646. B. adj. 
r. Belonging or pertaining to the Normans 
1589. 9. N. Conquest, the conquest of England 
in 1066 by the Nonnans under William I. 1605. 
3. Norman-English or - Saxon , English as 
spoken by the Normans, or as influenced by 
them {rare) 1589. b. Norman- French, the form 
of French spoken by the Normans, or the lat<*r 
form of this in English legal use (Law French) 
1605. 4. The distinctive epithet of a form of 

architecttu 0, or its details, developed by the 
Normans, and employed in England after the 
Conquest 1772. 

1. The rage of building for rifled carries, .among the 
N. princes 1797. Hence Normaue'sque a. surges, 
rive of the N. style of architecture 1844. Not- 
monism, prevalence of N. rule or characteristics; 
tendency to favourer ebny the Normans 1647. No*r- 
manlxe v, 1. intr. to adopt the N. tongue nr man- 
neri x6ai. a. trans. to make N. *861. Nonna Uni C 
a. of or belonging to the Normans 1710. 

Norman (nfTum&n). sb.* 1769. [-Du. 

noorman , G. normattfi. J Naut. A short wooden 
bar, thrust into one of the holes of the windlass 
in k merchant-ship, whereon to fa&ten the cable 
(Falconer). 

Normative (n^jmfitiv), a. 1880. [a. F. 

normatif -dve; see Norma and -ative.J Es- 
tablishing a norm or standard. 

Normoblast. 1890. [f. nor mo- , as comb, 
form of L. Norma 4- -blast.] Path. A nucleated 
red blood-corpuscle of a normal size. 

Nom (n£in). 1770. [a, ON.] One of the | 
female Fates o! Scandinavian mythology. 
Norna. 1840. Latinized form of prec. 
Norroy (npToi). fAlso Norrey. 1470. 
[f. AF. nor- north + rey , roy king.] Title of 
the third King of Arms, with jurisdiction north 
of the Trent. 

Norse (npis), sb, and a. 1598. [prob. ad. 
Du. noorsch, var. of noordsch, f. noord NORTH 
4- -sch -ISH,] A. sb. 1. A Norwegian. Now 
only as collect sing. «= Norwegians, b, The 
Norwegian tongue 1688. B. adj. Norwegian ; 
from, or belonging to, Norway 1768. Hence 
NoTseland, Norway, Norseman,* Norwegian. 

A. a. Old N.. the language of Norway and its 
colonies down to the 14th c. (sometime* loosely used 
to indude early Swedish end Danish). 

Norsk, a, and sb. 1851. [a. Scand. norsb.] 

I&rttl (hflijO. <wk.» tb, 9 and a. Abbrev. 
nor’ in nor'\nor)east, etc, [Com. Tent.: OE. 
norU ; not recorded in Gothic.] A. adv. 1. 
Towards or In the north (see B). Also with 
additions, as n. by east, etc. 9 . quaswJ. with- 
out article - R x. ME.; also * northerliness. 
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1; There Is one (river) that commeth due n. Caw*. 
SiiftH. ' This Bay lieth N. and South Carr. Smith, 
Phr. f Too far n. (slang), too clever, too knowing, a. 
Mpst Conquests have gone from N. to South Hume. 
Bjrn. : (see Bv/n;A id). 

B. sb. (Usu. with the.) X, That one of the four 
cardinal joints which net on (he left-hand of a 
person facing due east ME. B. The northern 
part of a country or region ; spec. a. of England 
(beyond the Humber). Great Britain, Scotland, 
or Ireland; the North Country ME. b. Of 
Europe: The northern lands 1570. c. U.S, 
The northern States bounded on the south by 
Maryland, the Ohio river, and Missouri, in 
which there was no slaveholding 1835. 3. The 
north wind. Chiefly poet. ME. b. A north 
wind, esp. pi, those which blow In the West 
Indies 1699. 


x. The Magnetic N. (* north magnetic pole), almost 
always, differs from the true («= north pole) >8xa. a, 
a. The . . gray metropolis of the N. Tennyson, b. A 
' ‘ch the populous N. Pour'd never 


multitude, like whit . , 

from her fxosen loyns Milt. 
liberall as the N. Shaks. 

C 


3. 1 will speake as 

> adj. [Developed partly from OE. norO- in 
) pounds.] 1. Of, belonging to, < 


compounds.] x. (Ji, Delonging to, or lying to- 
wards the north ; situated on the north side OE. 
b. Facing the north 1642. c. Of a northern 
type 1820. a. Of the wind : Blowing from the 
north ME. 

1. The N.-Welch Milt. N.-Britafn *708. Did 
ever any N orth- American bring his hemp to England 
for this bounty? Franklin. Thy Master stale* for 
tbee at the N. gate Shaks. b. A North-window it 
best for Butteries and Cellars Fuller. a. When I 
was born, the wind was n. Shaks. Hence North v, 
rare. intr. of the wind : to begin to blow from the 
north : to veer towards the north. 

North aboil *L 1710. Naut. By a northerly 
route, spec, round the north of Scotland. 
North Bri ton. 1708. [North a. 1.] 
A native of Scotl.md ; a Scot 
North cou-ntry. ME. (North a. 1.] 
The northern part of any country ; spec . of Eng- 
land (beyond the Huniber) or Great Britain ; 
the country or region towards the north. Also 
attrib. Hence. North-countryman, a native of 
the north of England. 

North-east (n£ip,f st, attrib. np t sbj%f),adv., 
sb., and a. OE. [f. North and East.] A. 
adv. 1. In the direction lying midway between 
north and east. 9. qunsi-j^. With preps., as 
on, from, at OE. B, sb. 1. The direction, or 
point of the horizon, lying midway between 
north and east, late ME. 9. The north-east 
wind. Now chiefly poet, late ME. 

a. The wyml Tiflfonyk, that is clepid north ecst, or. 
wynd of tempest Wyclik Acts xxvii. *4. 

C. adj. u Of the wind: Blowing from the 
north-east late ME. 9. Situated in or towards 
the north-east 1440. 

x. North-east passage, a passage for vessels along, 
the northern coasts of Europe and Asia, formerly 
thought of as a possible course for voyages to the 

East. 

North-ea-ster. 1774. [f. as prec. + -er LJ 
A wind blowing from the north-east 
North -ea-sterly, a. and adv, 1739. A. 
adj. Blowing from, lying towards, the north- 
east 1743. B. adv. From or towards the north- 

Nor?Sea*stem„ CL. 1841. Pertaining to 
the north-east ; lying on the north-east side. 

North-eastward, adv., a, t and sb. 1553. 
[f. North-east 4- -ward.] A. adv. Towards 
the porth-east. , B. adj. Situated towards the 
north-east 176 6. C. sb. The north-east quarter 
1892. Hence North-ea a stwardly a. blowing 
from, situated or leading towards, the north- 
east ; adv, towards the north-cast. 

North-end. [OE. norCende, f. norft North 
+ ende End sb. In later use f. NORTH a,, and 
properly unliyphened, exc, when used attrib,] 
The northern end or extremity of anything. 
Norther (npMjiax), sb. 1844. [f. North 
4 -er A northerly wind ; esp. a strong and 
cbld north wind, which Wows in autumhandwin^ 
ter, over Texas, Florida, and the Gulf of Mexico. ‘ 
Norther (n^riSw), v, 1698. ff. Nortk 
adv. + -br*.j intr. Of the wind : To Shift or 
veer northward. 

Nottheriy (n^itSoJll), a. xgst. ft North ; 
ct *****?&• ’to-i *• Situated towards the north ; 
northerfit O. Of the wind s Blowing nom the 
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northward 1555. So Northerly adv. to the 
northward ; on the north side. Hence Neither* 
Jlneee. 

Northern (n^uCam), a . and sb. OE [f. 
North 4 •cm jOTeut. *r6njo-). A. adj. x. Of 
persons or peoples : Living in, originating from, 
the north, es>p. of England or of Europe. b, 
U.S. Belonging to the northern States 1836. 
9. Of the wind : Blowing from the north OE. 
3. Of things : Pertaining to, found in, character- 
istic of, the north, late ME. b. In the specific 
designations of animals or plants x86a 4. 
Lying or situated to the north ; having a posi- 
tion relatively north 1590. 5. Taking place or 

carried on in the north 1589. 

a. That northrea wynde is euer redy and destinat 
to all euell 1480. 3. b. N. diver, the common loon 

( U rina/or intber or Colymbus torquatus ). N. xjy, 
an American apple. 4. jV. star = North star. N. 
Lights, the Aurora Borealis. 5. A northerne pro- 
gress® 1669. 

B. sb. 1. A native of the north 1774- Hence 
NoTthem v. to become more n. Northerner, 
a native or inhabitant of the n. part of any 
country, esp. (U.S.) of the n. States 1840. North- 
ernly a. (now rare), northerly ; talso as adv. 
Northernmost a. most northerly; furthest 
north. 

Northing (n^ujrirj), vbl. sb. 1669. [f. 

North 4- -ing 1 .] i. (Chiefly Naut.) Progress 
or deviation towards the north made In sailing 
or travelling; difference in latitude due to 
moving northwards. Freq. in phr. to make (so 
much) n . 9. Of heavenly bodies : Apparent 

movement towards the north 1808. 

Northland (n^*i)>l&nd). [OE .norWand (see 
North a.).] The northern part of a country, 
etc. ; also pi. the lands lying in the north. 

North-light. 1706. I. (Usn. //.) — north- 
ern lights (Northern A. 4). Now rare. 9. 
Light coming from the north 1870. 
a. The equable north-light of the artist Lowell. 

Northman (n/jjmiaru). [OE. NorDman 
(see North a.); cf. Norman jJ. 1 ] (Chiefly 
//.) An inhabitant or native of Norway or of 
Scandinavia. 

NoTthmost, a. Now rare. OE. [See 
-MOST.] Most northerly, northernmost. 
Norm-north-east, adv . late ME. [- Du. 
noordnoordoost , etc. ) In the direction lying 
midway between north and north-east. Also 
as sb. and adj. 

North-north-west, adv. late ME. [-Du. 
noordnoordwest, etc. ] In the direction lying 
midway between north and north-west. Also 
as sb. and adj. 

North Sea. OE. I. The proper name of 
certain seas in northern Europe; now only, 1 the 
German Ocean * (bounded by ' Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, and Holland) ME +2 .pi. The 
seas of the northern hemisphere -1 726. 

North star, [late ME north stem.] The 
pole-star. 

Northirmber. Now rare or Hist. [OE. 
NorOhytnbre , f. norfi- North + Humbre the 
Humber.] pi. The ancient inhabitants of 
Northumbria, or England north of the Humber. 
Northumbrian (n£i)Mrmbr&n). 1619. [f. 

R rec. -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
forthumbrla or Northumberland x6aa. B. sb. 
1. An inhabitant or native of ancient Northum- 
bria or modem Northumberland 1612. 9. The 
northern dialect of ancient Northumbria or 
modem Northumberland 1845. 

Northward (n^ujjwoid, Naut. n^r^aid), 
adv . , sb., and a. See also Nor ward, late OE. 
[f. North +-ward.] A. adv . 1. Towards the 
north ; in a northern direction. 9. quasi 
« next 1864. 

1. I am going N. for a while Johnson. On the 
Downs n. of Brighton 1885. a. To n. of Bautsen 
forty miles 1865. 

B. sb. That direction or part which lies to the 
north (of a place or thing) 1624. C. adj. That 
moves or looks northward 1597. Hence No*rth- 
wardly adv. in a n. direction ; adj. having a n. 
situation or direction; (of the wind) blowing 
from the n. 

North wards, adv. and sb. OE North- 
ward. 

North-west (njgi}we*st, Naut. npiwe’st; 
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’see Nor'-west), adv., sb., and a. OE [f. 
North and West.] A. adv. 1. In the direc- 
tion lying midway between north and west. 9. 
quasi-j£. - next, late ME. B. sb. The direction 
or part lying midway between north and west ; 
spec, the North-west Territories of Canada, late 
ME. C, adj. x. Of the wind: Blowing from 
the north-west, late ME a. Pertaining to the 
north-west ; situated in the north-west part of a 
country, etc. 1827. 

N. Passage, a passage for vessels along the north 
coast of America, formerly thought of as possible for 
navigation between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

North-wester. 1737. [f. prec. + -er L] 

x. A wind or gale blowing from the north-west. 
9. — Nor’-wester 2. 183a 
North-westerly, a. 1611. [f. North- 

west, after Westerly.] a. Of the wind : 
Blowing from the north-west. b. Tending 
north-west. 

North-we*8tem, a. 1619. [Cf. Western.] 
Situated or extending towards the north-west. 
North-we-stward, adv. and sb. late ME. 
[f. North-west + -WARD.] wuadv. In a north- 
westerly direction ; towards the north-west. b. 
sb. = North-west sb. 1796. Hence North- 
westwardly a. and adv • 

Norward (n^jwaid). 1618. Also Naut . 
nor’ard (np-rajd). [f. nor* North + -ward.] 
a. adv. Northward. b. sb. The northern part 
or region 1618. 

a. Nor’ard of the Dogger {title) x88/. 

Norway (n^jw^). 1674. [ME. Norwey , 

-wei. OE. Norweg, ad. ON. Norvegr, f. nor-, 
nordr North + vcgr Way.] Name of one of 
the Scandinavian countries, used attrib ., as in 
N. fir, spruce, etc. ; N. haddock, lobster , rat, 
etc. ; N. deal, skiff, yawl, etc. 

Norwegian (n^jwrdflfin). 1605. [£ med.L. 
Noruegia, with w . from Norway.] A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to Norway ; belonging to, found 
in. Norway 1607. 

The tallest Pine Hewn on N. hills Milt. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Norway 1599. 9 . The 

language of Norway 1605. 3. UJ*. A kind of 

fishing-boat 1872. 

Nor'-west. late ME. Reduced f. North- 
west a. and sb. 

Nor'-wester. 1703. [Reduced f. North- 
wester.] 1. A wind or gale from the north- 
west. 9. A glass of strong liquor 184a 3. An 

oilskin hat ; a sou’-wester 1851. 

Norweyan (n?jwfi*&n), a. 1605. [f. Nor- 
way 4 -AN.] Norwegian Shaks. 

Nose (n£uz), sb. [OE. nosu, obscurely re- 
lated to OE. nasu ana to Nese.] L x. That part 
of the head or face in men ana animals which 
lies above the mouth and contains the nostrils. 
Also, the analogous part in lower forms of ani- 
mal life. 9. The organ of smell, late ME. b. 
The sense of smell ; a (good, bad, etc,] faculty 
of smell or power of tracking by scent ME. c. 
Smell, odour (dial.) 1894. 8. As an organ by 

which speech-sounds may be produced or af- 
fected. Chiefly in phr. in or through the n. 
1530. a. A n. of wax, a person or thing easily 
moulded or influenced X532. g. slang. A spy 
or informer x8ia. 

x. His n. on the sod sine bled Lodok. Phr. Par - 
son's n., the rump of a fowl, s. b. fig. He was a 
gentilman of s looge el ..Thys Shyryne was a couo- 
tuouse man Latimkr. 3. He.. pays as he speaks., 
—through the n. Dickens. 

Phrases (more or less fig.). To make a long n. (tee 


numbers. b.^ Under on/s (very) n., often implying 
that an action is done in defiance of a person, or with- 
out his perceiving it. c. To cut off one's to do 
something to one s own hurt or loas. To follow ant's 
to go straight forward, be guided by instinct. To 
hold one's to compress the nostrils between the 
fingers and thumb in order to avoid perceiving a bad 
smclL To poke, put. or thrust one's n., to poke or 
pry into something. To turn up one's to show 
disdain, d. To bite or snap on/s n. off, to answer 
snappishly. To put one's n. out 0/ joint, etc* to dis- 
place or supplant one t to spoil one's plana 1 to throw 
one out. e. To pay through the % a, to pay ex- 
cessively. 

n. In transf. uses. x. a. The open end of a 
pipe or tube ; the mustle of a gun, the nossle 
of a pair of bellows, etc. 1598. b. The beak 
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of an alembic, retort, or still x65x. 9. The 

prow, bow, or stem of a ship or boat X538. b. 
The corresponding part of an airship, aeroplane, 
torpedo, etc. 1899. 3. A prominent or pro- 

jecting part ; the point or extremity of anything 
1592. b. A projecting part of a shell x68x. 
c. A rch. The projecting part or edge of a mould- 
ing. stair-tread, or mullion 1815. 

a. One of the Gallies lost her N. with a shot i6r> 
l The Lode-stone that alwaies holdcth his n. to the 
North Lyly. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 n.-ape, the proboscis-monkey | 
-cap, a metal cap on the n. of a gun-stock 1 -dive, 
the forward and downward plunge of an aeroplane, 
etc. i also vb. -leaf, the folutceous appendage of the 
nostrils in some bats | -monkey ■ nose-ape ; -rag, 
a pocket handkerchief {slang ) ) -tube, a tube for 
feeding a patient through the n. 1 -worm, the larva 
of the sheep-bot. 

Nose (ndtaz), v. 1577. [f. the sb.] L trans. 
1. To perceive the smell of (something) ; to dis- 
cover or notice by the sense of smell. b. To 
scent or smell out (lit. and fig.) 1630. to. To 
confront, face, or oppose (a person, etc.) in an 
impudent or insolent manner. (Cf. Beard v. 
3.) >1824. 8* To utter with a nasal twang ; to 
sing through the nose 1643. 4. To rub with 

the nose ; to press the nose close to (something) 
1777. b. To examine with the nose; to put 
the nose close to (a thing) In examining 1851. 

1. fig. Nosing a job in every Ministerial move 1893. 
a A sort of national convention .. nosed parliament 
in the very seat of its authority Burks. 3. It makes 
far better musick when you n. Stern holds, .meeter 
1643. 4 Lambs are glad Noting the mother’s udder 
Tennyson. 

ZL intr. x. To sniff, to smell. Also with 
about or round 1783. b. To pry or search 
(after or for something) 1648. 9. To push 

with the nose 1891. 3. Of strata or veins ; To 

dip in, run out 1870. 

x. fig. That fellow a still nosing round here with 
his gun 1895. a. A steamer slowly noaeing round off 
the wharf-cranes 1891. 

Nose-bag. 1796. [f. Nose sb.") A bag 

to contain provender for ahorse, suspended from 
the horse’s head by straps fitted to the open end. 
No-se-band. 1611. [f. Nose sb. 4 Band 
j£.*] The lower band of a bridle, passing over 
the nose, and attached to the cheek-straps. 
No'Se-bleed. late ME. [f. Nose sb.+ stem 
of Bleed z/.] x. An old name forthe plant Mil- 
foil or Yarrow. 2. A bleeding at the nose 1852. 
Nosed (n^uzd), a. 1440. [£ Nose sb.] L 
Having a nose of a specified shape. b. (Also 
well-n .) Keen-scented 1604. 9. Having a pro- 

minent nose, as Nosed Monkey 1896. 

Nosegay (ium*zgr'). late ME. [f. Nose sb. 
+ Gay sb. 2.] A bunch of flowers or herbs, esp. 
sweet-smelling flowers ; a bouquet, a posy. b. 
A perfume or scent (spec, one artificially pre- 
pared) ; an odour, smell 185c 
x. transf. The country is one big n. W. Morris. 
Noseless (ti< 3 u* 71 As), a late ME. [-less.] 
Lacking or deprived of a nose. 

No-se-piece. 1611. [f. Nose sb.] z. a. 
A part of a helmet or turban serving as a guard 
for the nose ; a nasal. b. A nose-band for a 
horse 1865. s. Optics. The part of a micro- 
scope to which the objective (or object-glass) is 
attached 1867. 

No se-pipe. 1784. [f. Nose jJ.] S. A 
pipe, or piece of piping, forming a nose or ter- 
minal to another pipe. a vessel, etc. s. spec. The 
blast-pipe nozzle inside the tuy&re of a blast 
furnace 1839. 

Noser (n^u'zax). 1859. [f. NoskjA 4-er.] 
A strong head wind ; esp. in phr. a dead n. 
No*se-ring. 1778. [f. Nose sb.] I. A ring 
fixed in an animal's nose. 9. A ring-shaped 
ornament worn in the nose 1839. 
tNo-se-smart 1589. Jf. Nose sb. 4 Smart, 
after L. nasturtium.] The plant Cress -1755. 
Nose- thirl, ^thrill, -tril, refashioning of 
Nostril. 

tNo'se-wise, a. 15 66. [£ Nose jA 4 Wise 
a.'] 1. Conceited ; clever in one's own opinion 
-1787. 9 . Keen-scented -1630. 

Nosey, B 09 y (ntfrzi). loao. ff. Nose sb. 
4 -y *.J A. adj. 1. Having a large nose. s« 
Smelly 1836. 3. slang. Inquisitive, prying* 

B. sb. One who has a large now. (Used as a 
nickname.) 
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A. X AT. Parker, an inquisitive person. B. sb. Had 
het*r’d of the Duke of Wellington * he was Old N. 1851 . 

Nosing (nJo-zig). 1771, [f. Nose sb. + 

-INO & .] The rounded edge of a bench, or of a 
step projecting over the riser ; also, a metal 
shield for the same ; the prominent edge of a 
moulding or drip. 

NOSO- (np*so, nbsp), comb, form of Gr. votsot 
disease, as in tNo'aocome [a. F., ad. L. noso- 
comium , Gr. voao/coptiov], a hospital (Urqu- 
HART Rabelais ) ; hence Nosoco*mial a • ; No- 
so*graphy [-grapiiy], systematic description 
of diseases, hence -gra*phic, deal adjs. Noso- 
poe*tic a., producing or causing disease. 
Nosology (ndtyrlodgi). 1721. [ad. mod.L. 
nosologia, su Gr. *vocro\oyla ; see Noso- and 
-LOGY.] x. A classification or arrangement of 
diseases, b. The list of known diseases 1839. 
a. Systematic classification or investigation of 
diseases ; that branch of medical science which 
deals with this 173 7. 3. The special character 

of a particular disease, or the views current with 
regard to this 1825. Hence Nosolo'glcal a. of, 
pertaining to, or dealing with, n. NosoTogist, 
one occupied with, or versed in, n. 

Nostalgia (iystaeld<5ia). 1780. [a. mod.L. 
nostalgia (1678, rendering G. heimweh], f. 
Gr. vltaros return home + Ahyot pain.] A 
form of melancholia caused by prolonged ab- 
sence from one's country or home; severe home- 
sickness. Also Noata lgy. 1 Icnce Nostalgic 

a. of the nature of, caused by, n. ; home-sick, 
Nostoc (iystf»k). 1650. [Coined by Paracel- 
sus.] Bot. A genus of unicellular A Igu, having 
the cells arranged in rows which intertwine with 
each other and form a gelatinous mass; esp. 
the ordinary species of this, N. commune , for- 
merly believed to be an emanation from the stars. 

b. An individual plant of this genus 1851. 

Nostradamus (i^trid/1-mSs). 1668. [La- 
tinized form of the name ol Michel de Nostre- 
dame , a French physician / 1503-1566) who pub- 
lished a collection of prophecies in 1555. ] One 
who professes to foretell future events ; a seer 
like Nostradamus. 

Nostril (n^strfl). [OE. nos}yrl , f. stem of 
nosu Nqsk ; see Thirl.] One of the external 
openings in the nose of vertebrates; an analo- 
gous opening in other animals. 
fis- Our judgments stink in the nostrils of the 
people Bvrick. 

Nostrum (n^strJfin). 160a. [a. L. no- 

strum , neut. sing, of noster our.] x. A medi- 
cine, or medical application, prepared by the 
person recommending it ; esp. a quack remedy, 
a patent medicine, a. A special device for im- 
proving or accomplishing something; esp. a pet 
scheme of political or social reform 1749. 

x. The owner of a n. of some kind, called a patent 
food 1883. a Another party's n. it, more churches, 
more schools, more clergymen Kingslky. Comb., as 
nu«monger (now rare or ObsX 
Nosy, var. Nosey. 

Not (npt), a, and sb. Now dial. [OE. knot ; 
etym. unkn.] fi. Close-cropped, short-haired 
-1633. s. Of sheep or cattle : Hornless, polled 
1587. b. sb. A hornless sheep 1834. -fa. Of 
wheat or barley r Awnless, beardless -1680. 

x. A not-heed hadde he, with a broun visage 
Chaucer. Comb \ as n.-hemded, - fated adjs. 
fNot, v. 1 153a [f. prec.] trans. To clip or 
cut short (the hair or beard) -1674. 
fNot, vJ, note. OE. For n* wot know(s) 
not ; see Ne and Wit v. -161 4. 

Not (npt), adv. and sb. ME. [Unstressed 
f. Nought adv.] The ordinary adverb of 
negation. x. Modifying an ordinary verb. 

a. Following the verb. Now arch. b. Pre- 

ceding the verh. Chiefly poet, late ME. a. 
Following an auxiliary verb. Also in the form 
n't, usu. written as one word with the verb. 
ME. Also ellipt. in replies. 3. Following the 
verb to be. Also as n't . late ME. b. With ellipse 
of vb., esp. after if, or in replies, late ME. 4. 
Preceding an Infinitive or gerundial clause 
141a 5. fft. Used redundantly after vbs, of 

forbidding, dissuading, or preventing -1677* 

b. Coupled with other negatives, or repeated. 
Now dial, or vulgar, late ME. 0 - Preceding 
a sentence, clause, or word. a. In introduc- 
tory phrases, as not but Uhat), not that, etc. 
ME. b. Placed first for tne sake of emphasis. 


late ME. c. In contrast with a following but 
1579. d. Emphasising a pronoun after a neg. 
statement, or in a reply 1625. 7. With terms 

of number or quantity ME. 8. After or, if, or 
as, with ellipse of words expressed or implied 
in the preceding clause, late ME. 9. Denoting 
contrast or opposition to what precedes, with 
or without and 1471. xo. With advs. or advb, 
phrases 1475. b. Modifying adjs. or pples. in 
agreement with a preceding sb. or pronoun 
1539. c. With neg. adjs. or advs., implying 
the affirmative term 1657. 
x. a. They wy*t n. what folke they were Carton. 

a. I’ll n. offend thee with a vain tear more B. Jons. 
You mustn't tell me anything 1895. ellipt. * You’ve 
seen this before?* *No,n. that 1 can remember' 
(mod.), x This is n. the cause of a king, but of kings 
Buukr. It isn’t true 1895. b. Fame if n. double- 
fac’t is double-mouth'd Milt. 4. I knew neither 
what to do, or what n. to do Db Fob. 6. a. N. that 
I lou’d Caesar lease, but that 1 lou'd Rome more 
Shaks.' b. Yet n, the more Cease 1 to wander Milt, 
C. Which were borne, n. of blood, . . but of God John 
i. 13. d. He is no Witch, n. he Dbkki'R. 7. He 
spoke n. a Word De Fob. Phr. N. a little, a good 
deal. _ 8. Shall we give battle.. or n. Dk Fob. If 
virtue is of such a nature, it will be taught ; and if n., 
n. Jowbtt. 9. They are in heauen and n. here Bk, 
Com. Prayer. xe. N. once or twice.. The path of 
duty was the way to glory Tennyson. b. You have 
got to be regarded as n. guite right in your head 
1889. c. A certain air of dignity, n. unmingled with 
insolence iqoo. 

B. sb . The word * not ’ ; a negation or nega- 
tive i6ox. 

They still doe returne us a n. 1608. 

Comb, n.-self - Non- ego. 

|| Nota bene (nju*i& Lrni). 1721. [L., ‘mark 
well | Mark well, observe particularly. (Ab- 
brev. N.H.) b. Used substantively 1731. 
Notability (nJ«tibi-lfti). late ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. med.L. +notabilitas ; see next and -ITY. ] 
x. fa. A notable fact or circumstance -1470. 

b. A notable or prominent person 1851. a. 
The quality of being notable ,* esp. housewifely 
industry or management 1786. Now dial. 

1. b. Various other little notabilities of the neigh- 
bourhood Kingsley, a. Mary has infected me with 
her 11., and I’m going to work Mama a footstool Mrs. 
Gaskell. 

Notable (nJwtib’l), a., sb., and adv. ME. 
[a. F., ad. L. notabilis, f. nota re to NOTE ; see 
-able. In sense 3 b, the pronunc. is given by 
some diets, as (np‘tab’ 1 ).] A. adi. 1. Deserving 
of note, esp. on account of excellence, value, or 
importance ; remarkable, striking, eminent, a. 
tft. Attracting notice ; conspicuous -1631. b. 
Noticeable, perceptible. Now Chem. 1551. 8- 

ta. Of men: Industrious, business-like -1732. 
b. Of women : Capable, managing, bustling ; 
active in household management and occupa- 
tions. Now dial. 1718. c. Connected with 
household management and industry 1787. 

x. Acts of n. Oppression and Injustice Stbbi b. You 
have mingled many Un worthies among them, rather 
Notorious than N. Fuller, t b. A n, Woman, who 
was thoroughly sensible of the intrinsick Value of 
Time 1718. 

B. sb. 1. A noteworthy fact or thing {rare) 
X483. b. A person of eminence or distinction 
18x5. a. pi. Hist. A number of prominent men 
from the various estates of the realm of France, 
summoned by the king as a deliberative as- 
sembly in times of emergency 1568. 

x. The notables of the town were fast assembling 
Scott. a. From the very commencement of the 
revolution, at the first meeting of the notables 179a. 
Hence No’tableneaa. No*tably ado, 
IfNotandum (iurt*e*nd£m). Also pi. DO- 
tanda. 1605. [L., neut. gerundive of notare to 
Note.] An entry or jotting of something to be 
specially noted ; a memorandum, note. 
Notarial (n*te**ri&l), a. 148a. [ad. L. *no- 
! tarialis, f. notarius Notary .rJ.] 1. Of or be- 

longing to a notary, b. Characteristic of nota- 
ries x8a8. a. Drawn up, framed, or executed 
by a notary 162a. Hence Nota*rially adv. 1847. 
Notary (n#»*t&ri'). ME. [ad. L. notarius 
shorthand-writer, clerk, secretary, f. notare to 
note, nota a note. ] +*• A clerk or secretary to 
a person -17x1. a. A person publicly autho- 
rised to draw up or attest contracts, etc. , to pro- 
test bills of exchange, etc., and dischaige other 
formal duties ME, b. More fully n. public, 
public (or ^common) n. 1494- +3. A noter or 

observer -1685. 


x. Jig. Q comfort-killing Night,.. Dim register and 
n. of shaine Shaks. a. b. Protest is.. made by a N. 
Puhlick in the presence of two credible Witnesses i6Ba. 

Notation (notf’Jcn). 1570. [ad. L. nota- 
tionem, f. notare to Note.] ti- The explana- 
tion of a term in accordance with its etymo- 
logy ; the primary sense of a word. (Common 
in. 17th c.) -1690. a. A note or annotation. 
Now rare. 1584. 8« The action of taking or 

making note of something {rare) 1646. 4. 

The process or method of representing num- 
bers, quantities, etc., by a system of signs ; 
hence, any set of symbols or characters used to 
do this ; e.g. in Arith . and Algebra, Music , etc. 
1706. 

x If we may Admit that Gentleman's N. of a 
Libell (a Lie because False, and a Bell because Loud) 
1690. 4 The ecclesiastical n. of the Greek Church., 
is supposed to have originated in the Greek accents 

iW-being. 1586. [Not adv.] Absence 
of being; non-existence. 

[In the philosophy of Hegel] Being and not being 
are thus declared lo be identical 18B0. 

Notch (Dpi J),x 3 . 1577. [a. AF. noche, app. for 
*anoehe , f. anocher (see next).] x. A V-shaped 
indentation or incision in an edge or across a 
surface. 9. A nick made on a stick, etc., as 
a means of keeping a score or record X5B0. b. 
A run in crick 1 1. Now rare. 1737. 3- U.S. 

A narrow defile through mountains; a deep 
narrow pass 1718. 4. An opening ; a break or 
breach 1789. 

a. Upon the Sides of this square Post, I cut every 
Day a N. with my Knife Db to k. fig. Its prices are 
at the lowest notch (U.S.). 3. About half way be- 

tween the N. of the Mountain and Hartford 1718. 

Comb. : n.-board, a board grooved to receive the 
ends of the steps in a stair } -wing, a name of various 
moths. 

Notch (nptj), v. 1597. [Aphctica. AF. ano- 
cher (OF. enochier), f. cn- + oche (mod.F. hoc he) 
notch, of obsc. origin.] x. trans. To cut (hair) 
unevenly {rare) -1747. 9. To make notches 

in ; to cut or mark with notches 1600. b. To 
shape into (some form) by making notches 1768. 
3. To score or record by means of notches. 
Also with up and down. 1623. b. To score (a 
run, etc.). Now rare . 1837. 4. To fix, secure, 

or insert, by means of notches 1768. b. To 
chop of, cut out 1830. 6- To fit the arrow to 

the bowstring ; to nock 1635. 

s. He scotch t him, and notchl him like a Carbinado 
Shaks. 3. We notched the votes down on three 
sticks Lowell. 4. fig. The houses were notched, as 
it were, into the side of the steep bank Scott. 5. 
H is how is bf nt, and he has notch’d his dart Quarles. 
Hence Notched ppl. a . ; spec, in Bot., coarsely den- 
tate or serrate} in Zool., hav ing notches or incisions. 

Notching (lytjig), vbl. sb. x6n, [f. prec.] 
1. The action of making notches, esp. in car- 
pentry as a method of joining timbers, 9. A 
notch or notch-like incision 1842. 

Note, sb* Obs. exc. n. dial. [OE. notu, re- 
lated to Neat sb. and Nowt.] x. Use, useful- 
ness, profit, advantage. b. dial. The milk 
given by a cow ; the period of giving milk ; the 
condition of a cow when giving, or beginning 
to give, milk after calving 1728. 9. Office ; em- 

ployment, work OE. 

Note (n*»t), sb . 2 ME. [a. OF., ad. L. nota f 
a mark.] L 1.1.A written character or sign, 
expressing the pitch and duration of a musical 
sound, b. A key of a pianoforte, etc. 1848. 9. 
A single tone of definite pitch, as produced by 
a musical instrument or by the human voice in 
singing ME. b. With ref. to the song, etc., of 
birds, late ME. 3. A strain of music, a melody. 
In later use only poet. ME. b, The musical 
call or song of a bird ME. 4. A cry, call, or 
sound of a bird or fowl ME. 5. trans f. 1483. 

a. First rehyarse this song by rote, To each word a 
warbling n. Shaks. b. where birds. Sit sweetly 
tuning of their n oates together 1613. 3. The pealing 
anthem awells the n. of praise Giay. b. The deep 
mellow crush of the wood-pigeon Is n. Campbell. 4. 
The a. of tha carrion crow. .. a note-call of danger 
1866. 3. We can catch clearly enough tha n. of ex- 

treme . . self-dependence 1877. Phr. To change {one's) 
n. : To alter (one's) way of speaking or thinking. 

IL x. A mark, sign, token , or indication o/some 
quality, condition, or fact ; a characteristic or 
distinguishing feature, late ME* b. Theoi. One 
of certain characteristics by which the true 
Church may be known) a sign or proof of 
genuine origin, authority, and practice *555, 
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«. A Stigma or reproach. Const of Now 
rare, 1531. 8> An objective sign, or visible 

token or mark, which serves to identify or dis- 
tinguish a person, thing, or condition. Now 
rare. 2577. 4. A sign or character' (other than 
a letter) used in writing or printing ; a mark of 
Interrogation, etc. 1539. 

1. These are the notes of the * Neo- paganism*, 
which began a good hundred yean ago 1891. b. 
How comes subjection to the Pope to be. .an essential 
n. of the Churcn f Wesley. 

Cl. x, Law. An abstract of essential particu- 
lars relating to transfer of land by process of 
Fine, which was engrossed and placed on re- 
cord 1483. a. A brief record or abstract of 
facts written down to assist the memory, or to 
serve as a basis for a fuller statement; also 
transf a mental impression of something. 
(Usu. pi.) 1548. b. A brief memorandum of 
topics for a discourse on any subject. (Usu. pi.) 
1693. 8* An Annotation appended to a passage 
In a writing or book 1560. 4. A brief state- 

ment of particulars or of some fact; fa bill 1587. 
fi. A short or informal letter 1594. b. A formal 
diplomatic communication 1796. c. Short for 
Note-paper 2883. 6. A written promise to 

pay a certain sum at a specified time. Also n. 
of hand* 1683. 7. A bank-note, or similar pro- 
missory note passing current as money 1696. 

a. And 'tis out of the*e Notes that my Observations 
are compiled 1695. Phr. To meski, or take, a *. or 
notes. To compare notes : see Compare t>.‘ o. b. 
He spoke for more than an hour without a n. Froudb. 
£ I found two other volumes . . , enriched with manu- 
script notes Lame. 4. Heere is now the Smithes n. t 
for Shooing, And Plough. Irons Shaks. 5. Not a n., 
not a line did 1 receive in the mean time Jane 
Austen. 

IV. 1. Distinction, mark, importance; repu- 
tation. Now Obs. or arch. 1538. a. Notice, 
regard, or attention 1598. b. Information; in- 
timation (rare) 1598. 

I. A young writer struggling into n. Macaulay. 
Pbr. Of w., of distinction 1 notable, a. Phr. To take 
». of 1 No one took n. of me Thackeray, attrib., as 
u. •case, etc. 

+Note, r.i [OE. notion , f. notu Note rJ. 1 ] 
tram. To use, make use of (something) 11560. 
Note (ndtit), v- 2 ME. fad. OF. noter, ad. 
L. notare, f. notes Not* L x. tram. To 

mark carefully; to give heed or Attention to; to 
notice, perceive. S. To mention separately 
or specially among other items committed to 
writing, late ME. 3. To set down in writing; to 
put down as a memorandum, late ME. So 
with dawn 1669. 

t. 1 received your lordship’s letter, and as the mer- 
chants say, n. the contents Burke, a. _ Which thing 
the Evangelist notes as one of the criticall passages 
or his Passion 1646. 3. lie n. you in my Booke of 
Memorie Shaks. 

II. ti* To denote, or signify (something) 
-1573. tb. To indicate ; to point out , set or 
show forth -1813. a. a. To mark (a book, 
words, etc.) with a musical score (rare) 1440. 
tb. To distinguish by a mark -1723. c. To 
annotate 1809. fa- ft- To affix to (one) the 
stigma or accusation of some fault, etc- -1680. 
fb. To maik or brand with some disgrace or 
defect -1652. tc. To stigmatise for some reason 
-x6oi. 

1. b. Distinguish all be time*, with branding Fire 2 
To n. the Tribe, the Lineage, and the Sire Dryden. 
a. b. Ton. a bill , is when a public notary goes as a 
witness, or takes notice, that a merchant will not 
accept or pay it Chambers. 3. c. Jul. C. it. iii. a. 

No*te-book. 1579. [f. Note sb.* + Book.] 

A book reserved for or containing notes or 
memoranda. 

Noted (npa*t6d), ppL a. ME. [L Note 
+ -ed *.] 1. That is specially noticed ; hence, 
distinguished, famous. 9. Provided with a 
musical score ; having musical notation 1700. 
Hence No*tedly adv. markedly ; particularly 
1603. 

Noteless (nJu-tlJs), a. 1616. [f. Note sb.* 

+ -less.j x. Devoid of note ; undistinguished, 
unnoticed. a. U nmusical ; unharmonious ; 
voiceless 1721. 

s. Let her walke Saint-like, noteless©, and vn- 
knowue Dekicbr. 

Notelet (nJo’tlet). Z824. [f. Note sb.* + 
'd-BT.l A abort note or communication. 
NO’to'pfeper. 1849. ff. Note xd.a III. 5 
4 * Papke sb.] Paper of the various sizes now 


generally used for correspondence- (Also ellipt. 
note.) 

Noter (n<*tai). 1491. [f. Note v.* + 

-EE 1 .] tx. A Writer of the musical score in 
MSS. a. One who takes or writes notes 1589. 
Noteworthy (n^-twwfJi), a. 1552. [f. 

Note sb .» + Worths a .] Worthy of notice ; 
remarkable. Hence Norte worthily adv. No’te- 
worthinesa. 

No*ther, adv. and conj. Obs . exc. dial. 
ME. [advb. use of notherpron. (OE. ndtier , f. 
Ne + <wr, dhwxber either).] = Neither, Nor. 

Nothing (ntr)>iqV sb. and adv. OE. [f. 
No adj. + Thing.] A. sb. 1. Not any (mate- 
rial or immaterial) thing ; nought. a. With 
dependent genitive: No part, share, etc., of 
some thing (or person) OE, 3. A thing (or 
person) not worth reckoning, considering, or 
mentioning, late ME. 4, Aritk. That which 
is nof any number, and possesses neither 
quantity nor value ; the character representing 
this ; Nought, late . ME. 5. That which 
is non-existent. Also personified 1535. b. 
Denoting extinction or destruction 1590. €. 

With a and pi. a. A non-existent, a compara- 
tively insignificant or worthless, thing; a trifling 
event 1607. b. A trivial or trifling remark Xfioi. 
c. A person of no note; a nobody 1611. *f 7- 
— Nothingness i, 2, 3 ( rare ) -1682. 

X. Without whom nothyng is strong, n is holy Bk . 
Com. Prayer. Ther ’s 11. ill can dwril in such a 
Temple Shaks. A fellow whom all the world knew 
to have N. in him Fielding. Many.. were heretics, 
or n. at all J. H. Newman.. Piovbs. N. venture, n, 
win. N. great is easy. a. N. of him that doth fade 
Shaks. Yet had his aspect n. of severe Drydeh. 3. 
Knowledge is n. compared with doing J. H. New- 
man. 4. fig Now thou art an O without a figure, 1 
am better then thou art now, I am a Foole, thou art 
n. Shaks. 5. Phr. To dance on n . ; see Dance v. 3. 
To m n denoting the final point ( stage, or State of the 
process of destruction, dissolution, etc. 6 . The little 
nothings of occupied life leave a man no time for his 
duty 1850. b. To his gay nothings, n. was replied 
Byron. Phr. A new n. y a worthless novelty. Now 
dial. No n., n. at alL colloq. 

Phrases, etc. Neck or n., see Neck sb.* N. else 
(1 but or than ) : see Ei sb adv. N. but (or except ) : 
see Bur conj. N. doing (slang), ellipt. formula ex- 
pressing refusal or failure to do something. One has, 
or there is, n. for it hut, denoting absence of any 
alternative course. N. t f not.., above everything. 
For n . ; fa- by no means; on no consideration ; b. in 
vain, to no purpose; c. causelessly; d. gratuitously 
N. to : a. of no consequence to one ; D. not to be 
compared to some other person or thing. To make 
m. of 1 a. to make light of; b. (with can) to be un- 
able to do anything; to fail to comprehend or solve. 
To come to n., to have no result ; to break down, fail. 
To have n . to do with (a thing or person) : see Do v , 
IV. Also ellipt. All to n., to the fullest extent 
( arch .). N. ojflNout .) : an order not to let the ship 
fall off from the wind. 

B. adv. Not at all, In do way OE. 

I praise nothyng the knowlege of myne auncesters 
Ld. Berners. fFhr. to make n., not to be of conse- 
quence to, not totellyfcror against - ijxt. Toa*hadie 
bank. . He led her n. loath Milton. The bird was n, 
the worse for what it had undergone Southey. N. 
like (see Like a. a) t in no way approaching (another 
thing) in sixo or quality; also advb. *= pot nearly, 
and absol far from it. N. nean ct Near adv . 1 5. 
N. worth, of no value (now rare). 

Nothingarian (nnJdjgeaTifln). 1780. ff. 

Nothing sb. + -art an as in trinitarian.) One 
who holds no religious belief. Hence Nothing- 
&»rianiam. 

Nothingism (mrjnijiz'm). 1743. [f. as 

prec. + -ism.] 1. A triviality, a trifle, a. « 
Nihilism x. 1809. 3* « Nihilism 2. 1890. 
No*thingness. 1631. [L as prec. + -Ness.] 
x. The condition or state of being nothing ; non- 
existence ; also, that which is non-existent, b. 
The cessation of consciousness or of life 1813. 
s. The worthlessness or vanity of somethin* 
1646. b. That which has no value? the condi- 
tion of being worthless 1654. 3. Utter insig- 
nificance 1652. 4. A non-existent thing; a 

state of non-existence or worthlessness ; a thing 
of no value, etc. 1652. 

t. A thing of beauty ia a joy for ever r. .It will never 
Pan into n. Keats. to. The fir At dark day of tu 
Byron. a. A Moment upon the a. of good work*,, 
wm preached Smollett. 

No-th0TOughfare. 1809, A way, lane, 
etc., from whiph there is no exit at one end ; a 
cul-de-sac 


Notice (n£e*tis), /A 1483. [a. F./ad. L. 

notitia , f. notus known.] t. Intimation^ infer* 
mation, intelligence, warning. Also . With pi. 
b. A sign, placard, etc., conveying some Inti- 
mation 'or intelligence x8b$. 9. Formal inti- 

mation or warning of something 1594. b» An 
intimation by one of the parties to an agree- 
ment that it is to terminate at a specified time, 
esp. with ref. to quitting a house, lodgings, or 
employment 1837. 3. Heed, cognizance, note, 
attention 1597. 4. A brief mention in writing; 
spec, in mod. use, a paragraph or article on a 
newly published book, a review 1840. 

x. Of these.. I thought fit togivs thee this n, Wal* 

! ton. Phr. 7 'o rive (and to have ) n. At shaft a. 
with little time for preparation. 80 at ten minutes' 
n. t etc. a 1 had the fease of the house,- auc^ the n. 
to quit lying at my disposal Mrs, Carlyle, b, The 

f irf was under n. 1887, 8. The author speaks, .of 

er debt, as a thing scarcely worthy of XL Burke. 4. 
That brilliant n. of some , .book of ver&es 1873. Phr, 
To take n. (const. of) f to give heed, best 93V Attention | 
spec, of babies, to show signs of intelligent Observation; 

Notice (nflrtis), v. 1450. [f, prec. Little 
used bef. c *750.] +1. trans. To notify, inti- 
mate -1627, a. To make mention of ; to re- 
mark upon ; to speak of (something observed) 
1611. b. To point out, make mention of, to 
one 1627. 3. To take notice of; to perceive, 

observe 1757. 4. To treat (a person) with at- 

tention and civility; to recognize or acknow- 
ledge. Now rare. 1746. 5. To serve with 

a notice ; to give notice to 1850. 

f. b. She looked so much better that Sir Charles 
noticed it to Lady Harriet Mas. GaskklL 3. 1 
could n. a turbidity gathering in the a r Tyndall. 
5. 1 lie men, about forty in number, were ‘noticed 1 
on Friday x88o. Hence No'ticQnble a. worthy of 
notice; capable of being noticed *796. No'ticeaoly 
adv. remarkably 1855. 


Notifiable (n^-tifaifib’l), a. 1889. [f. No- 
tify v. + -able.] That should be notified to 
some authority, esp. of diseases. 

Notify (n^u’tifai), v. late ME.- [ad. F. no- 
tifer, ad. L. not if care, f. notus known.] +x. 
trans ^ To take note of, observe -1678. s. To 
make known, publish, proclaim ; to announce, 
late ME. t^. To indicate, denote -1727. 4. 

To give notice to ; to inform. (Common iu U.S. 
since 1700.) X440. 

a. The kinv; therefore notified to the country his 
intention of holding a parliament Macaulay. 4. 
Peter notified him, through his first minister, that he 
was to attend the ceremony 18^3. So Nodiflca*- 
tfon, the action of notifying; an intimation, a nonce. 
No’tifled ppl. a. (now dead.) celebrated, notorious. 
No’tlfler. 

Notion (aTa*J»n). 1567. [ad. L. nation em, 
f. noAs noscere to know ; see -TION.] I. 1. A 
general concept under which a parucular thing 
or pei son may be classed ; a term expressive of 
such a concept. Chiefly with under. +b. A 
character, relation, form, etc., in which any- 
thing rnncHved, mentioned, or exists -1651, 
ta. The connotation of a. term -I7 J 3* 

1. Under the n. of, under the comept, category, 
or designation of; I travelled .. under toe n. of a 
Japanese converted to Christianity 1764. 

n. x. An idea, or concept 1605, ta. Under- 
standing. mind, intellect -1667. 3- An idea, 

view, opinion, theory, or belief 1603. 4. An 

inclination, disposition, or deaire to do some- 
thing specified ; a fancy for something 1746k 
Now rare. 5. A product of invention t70o. 
6. U.S. a. pi. Wares of various kinds forming 
a miscellaneous cargo 1805. b. pi. Sman 
wares, esp. cheap useful Ingenious articles 1830. 

z. Her n. of a joke is not very delicate JoHRMk. 
How he firtit Learned of the complication, l'v« no n. 
1878* First and second notions First and second 
intentions (see Intention II. a). General n. (see 
General a . 5 c). a. Lear l iv, 94 $. % The Quaker 

N' of the Light within 1607. At iVifichester College, 
A characteristic expression, tradition, custom, etc. 
current in the school. 4. Gloucestershire people have 
no n. of dying with hunger Corbett. 3. Ktschlnes for 
flying in ibeair, and other wonderful potions Evelyn. 
Notional (nJu-janflT), a. 1597. [ad, med.L^ 
hotiomslU i prec, and -alJ x. Of know- 
ledge, etc. : Purely speculative ; not baaed upon 
fact or demonstration, fb. Of persona: Given 
to abstract speculation ; holding merely specu- 
lative views ni772. 0. Qf things, relatione, «tc.: 
Existing only in thought v ImaglniMT fir 

Of the nature of, perfalning or, idating to, ft 
notion or idea 1861. 
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NOTIQNATE 

S. Aril, work as distinguished from on experimental 
work M. Arnold, a. Mecre notionall in their [gems] 
value i which ia in the Opinion, not in the Thing 
>$39. Hence Notionalist, a speculative thinker ( a 
theorist. . Noiionally adv. speculatively, theoreti- 
cally. No'tiohist (now r&ra), one who holds extra* 
vacant or whimsical opinions. 

Notionate, 4. Sc. and US. 1859. [f. 

Notion sb. + -ate 8 ; cf. opinionated Full of 
notions, fanciful; also, headstrong, 

Notitia (n<?atijift). 1700. [L., f. notus 

known,] tx. Literary particulars. Hearnk. 
9 . An account or list ; now spec, a register of 
ecclesiastical sees or districts 179 7. 

Noto- comb, form of Gr. vurrov 

back, as in Notobra*ncblatc a. having dorsal 
branchiae or gills 1870; Notone-cta [Gr. v^terr)* 
swimmer] Untom . a species of water-beetle 
which swims on its back ; the boat-fly 1638. 
Notochord frwu tJk/id). 1848. [f. prec. + 
Chord.] Biol, A cartilaginous band or rod 
forming the primitive basis of the spinal column 
In vertebrates. Hence Notocho’rdal a. 

Notogaea (nJntdd^rk). 1868. [f. Gr. vqtq% 
south wind + yaia earth, land.] A large zoo- 
logical region, comprising the Australian, New 
Zealand, and Neotropical regions. Hence No* 
togoral, -gae'an, -gaedc adjs. 

NotOpodium (nJut/7p<?u’di^m). 187a [mod. 
L., f. Noto- + Gr. v 6 Su w, dim. of no vs foot.] 
Biol. The upper or dorsal branch of a parapo- 
dium. Hence Notopo'dial a . 

Notoriety (n#nt 5 rai*eti). 159a. [a. F. no- 
toritti, or ad. med.L. notorietas, f. notorius 
Notorious a.; cf. dubiety , etc.] 1. The state 
or character of being notorious; the fact of 
being publicly or commonly known. a. A 
Well-known or celebrated person 1837. 

1. He had been raised.. to n. such as has for low 
and bad minds all the attractions of glory Macaulay. 

Notorious (ndtOvTios), a. 1548. [ad. 
med.L. notorius, f. notus known; see -Oky.] 
x. Of facts: Well known; forming a matter of 
common knowledge 1555. a. Of places, per- 
sons, etc.: Well or widely known (now rare ) ; 
ffamous 1555. t>. Such as is generally, openly, 
or publicly known. Now rare. 1584. t3- 

Conspicuous ; obvious, evident -1770. 4. Used 

attrib. with designations of persons, deeds, etc., 
which imply condemnation: Well known, noted 
(as being of this kind) 1548. 5. Noted /fcrsome 
bad practice, quality, etc. ; unfavourably known 
or spoken on 1579. 

i.. Men. .who deny the most n. facta Johnson. Phr. 
It is n. that fete.]. a. b. The Privy Council, whom 
the law recognised as the sworn and n. Councillors of 
the Crown 1863. 

rebellis 1 570. His mean subterfuge r 
contemptible than his n. untruth 1807. 5. You n. 

stlnkardly bearewarl B. Jons. These books were 
perfectly n. Palsy. Hence Noto*rious-ly adv., 
•tten, 

Notornla (n^t^inis). 1848. [f. Gr. v 6 ros 

south + 6 pvis bird.] Ornitk. A New Zealand 
bird, now rare or extinct, related to the coots 
and rails. 

Notothere (nJa'tiJftex). 1881. [Anglicized 
f. mod. L. nototherium, f. Gr. v 6 ros south + 
Brvptov beast] Pa l non t. An extinct marsupial 
of great size found in post-tertiary formations. 

Not-out, a. 1891. Cricket. The phrase * not 
out * (see Out adv.) used attrib. to designate a 
batsman (his score, etc.) whose innings either 
is unfinished oris ended only by his side going 
out 

R Ndtuitl (n#n*t 0 ra). 1877. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
rdroi* back.] The dorsal part of the thorax in 
Insects. 

|| Notus (n£h‘t#s). poet, late ME. [L., a. Gr. 
N 6 rot. ] The south wind. 

Notwithstanding (n^twiCstsemdiih-wif-), 

prep., adv., and coni. ME. [f. Not adv. + with- 
standing, pres. pple. of Withstand v., after 
QF, non obstamt , L. NON OBSTANTE.] A. prep . 
i. Despite, in spite of. a. Following this, that, 
or a sb., after OF. absolute participial construc- 
tion be non distant, etc, X49& 

1. N. all her sodaine quipe Saxiot a. These a, 
Hfefckir ohd wrinkles will bettmy hit age Masmmobb. 
f B. adb. Nevertheless, still, yet 1440. 

' He saw that it would owns to pus n. Sotmwr 
Cw eon/: .Although 1449 * Followed by that 
with dependent clause 1384. 


63. ( 4 Pedant tratouris and notorius 
His mean subterfuge renders him more 


i34* 

N. objections may; lie agsunst some parts of her 
Liturgy, .. her doctrines are exclusively scriptural 
Word aw, b. N. that it weie ouce burned by the D. 
of nurgundie 1596. 

II Nougat (nfl ga). 1827. [F-, a. Prov. nou- 
gat : — Rom. *nucatum , f. L. nuc-, nux nut.] 
A sweetmeat composed chiefly of sugar and al- 
monds (or other nuts). 

Nought (n£t), sb.y a., and adv. [OE. ruf- 
wiht, -wuht, f. ne Ntt + &wiht, var. of dwiht ; 
see Aught sb* and Naught.] A. sb. 1. - No- 
thing A. z. (Now only literary.) fa. Nothing- 
ness -1711. b. Aritk. * Nothing A. 4. late 
ME. 3. With a and t>l. a. A thing or person 
of no worth or value ; a mere nothing ME. b. 
Aritk. A cipher x66a 

s. 1 am n., X have n., I desire n. 1665. s. He co- 
maundide^ and thingis weren maad of nou^t Wyclif 
Ft. xxxii[i], Phr. To bring, come, go, etc., to n. +Af. 
worth, worth nothing, of no value. IA thing 0/ 
a mere nothing. For n. : fin vain, to no purpose s 
without payment; gratis. To set at n. : to despise, 
defy, scorn, disregard. 3. b. Noughts and crosses t 
a game played with a figure containing (usu.) nine 
spaces which are filled alternately by the two players 
with noughts and crosses, the object being to get a row 
of one or the other. 

B. adj. [Cf. Naught a., the more usual 
form.] +1. Of material things ; Bad in condi- 
tion or of their kind -1728. tb. Of actions, etc. 
Bad, wicked -1607 ; immoral , vicious -1550 a. 
Good for nothing, late ME. +3. Injurious to , bad 
for , a thing or person. Also without const. -1690. 

x. 'Tis too plain, the Materials are n. Swirr. 

C. adv. [orig. the accus. of the sb.] z. To 
no extent ; in no way ; not at all OE. +a. 
Not adv. -172 4. 

x. Vert ncs are laide aside, and n. accounted off 1568. 

Nou-gtity, a. ME. Ohs. exc. Sc. [f. prec, 
sb. + -y 1 .] — Naughty. 
fNould, would not : see Nill v. 1579- 

Sfoumenon (naumenpn). PI. noumena. 
1798. [ad. Gr. voovpitvov, neut. pres. pple. 
pass, of votlv to apprehend, conceive ; intro- 
duced by Kant in contrast \o' phenomenon.] 
Metaph. In Kantian philosophy 1 An object of 
purely intellectual intuition, devoid of all phe- 
nomenal attributes. Hence Noirmenal a. re- 
lating to, consisting of, noumena ; given only 
by intuition; not phenomenal. Nou’menally 
adv. in a noumenal aspect. 

Noun (nann). late ME. [a. AF. noun , OF. 
non, nom : — L. nomen name.] Gram . 1. A word 
used as the name of a person or thing. In 
older grammars including nomen substantivum 
and nomen adjeciiwm (see 2 and 3). 3. N. 

substantive ■» sense x. late M E. 3. N. adjective 
— Adjective B. 1530. Hence Nou'nal a. 
fNourice. ME. [a. OF. n(o)urice S — late I* 
nutricia , fern, of nutricius , f. nutric -, nutrix , 
f. nutrire to nourish.] A nurse -1768 . 

Nourish (nzrrij), v. ME. [ad. OF. no- 
ris(s)-, lengthened stem of norirfmod.F. nourrir) 
: — L. nutrire to feed, foster, cherish, etc.J I. 
tx. trans. To bring up, rear, nurture (a child, 
an animal) -x6i8. fa. To allow (one's hair) to 
grow -1807. +3* To promote the growth of, 

tend or cultivate (plants, etc.) -1792. 

s. He.. left the yonger [daughter] sty 11 in Englande, 
wheras she had been brought vp and norisshed 1531. 

11. tx. -• Nurse v. i -1551. b. To sustain 
(a person or living thing) with food or proper 
nutriment ME, c. To supply (a thing) with 
whatever is necessary for growth, formation, or 
proper cond.tion. late ME, a. To provide 
with food and sustenance. Now rare, late 
ME. 3. absol. To afford nutriment -1667. 

x. b. The human body can be nourished on any 
food Evcrsom. C. The mountain slopes which xu the 
glacier Tyndall. a And thou shalt dwell in the 
laud of Goshen . . , And there wil 1 n, theeGm. xlv. is. 
3. Sheepes Mlllce is sweeter, and nourisheth more 

,s m. 1. To promote or foster (a feeling, habit, 
etc.) in or among persons ME. b. To cherish 
or nurse (a feeling) in one's own heart or mind 
X560. a. To maintain, encourage, strengthen 
(one's heart* mind, etc.) in or with something, 
late ME. 

s. Freedom nourishes self-respect 1837. b. Cloditn 
..nourishing an implacable hate agaiaat Cicero 
Frouds. 1 . A man, who nourished hL spirit with 
the contemplation 6 f ancient heroes Tab. Mill. 
Hence Mou'riahabie a. capable of afiordki^ tut* 


NOVEL 

ceptive of. nourishment. Nou;riaher, one who, Or 
that which, nourishes : a nourishing agent. Nou*- 
ftehing ppU a., nutritious. 

Nounabment (mrrijmfat). late ME. [ad. 
OF. nour(r)issement : see Nourish v. and 
-MENT.] x. That which nourishes or sustains; 
Aliment, food. a. The action, process, or fact 
of nourishing x 485. 

s. No Dressing they require. . ; The Soil it self due 
N. supplies Drydkm. trans/. More substantial 
literary n. than could be.. packed into so portable 
compass Ruskin. 

Nou -Tit ure Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
,a. OF. (mod.F. nourriture). 1 x. Nourish- 

ment, sustenance, food. 9. Nurture, upbring- 
ing -1647. 

|| Nous (naus). 1678. [a. Gr. pot/s.} I. Gr. 
Philos. Mind, intellect. 9. colloq . or slang. 
Intelligence, common sense, gumption. (Occas. 
written in Greek letters.) X706. 

a. 1 think his doing so exhibits considerable n. in a 
brute 1847. 

Nousel, Nousle, var. ff. Nuzzle v.l and i/. a 
Nouther, nowther, pron a . 9 adv., con j. 
Now dial. [OE. nowtier, contr. f. ndhzvstCer, f. 
ne Ne + <f Q adv. + kwxQer WHETHER.] A. 
f 1. pron. Neither (of two) -X596. +9. adj. 

Neither. ME. only. B. adv. and eonj. 1. ■■ 
Neithkr A. x. ME. fb* - Nor -1596. 9. 

* Neither A. 3. ME. 

Nov., abbrev. of November. 

|| Nova (nou-ya). PI. nov® (n8n*W). X877. 

I L. , adj. fern, sing.] A sir. A new star or ne- 
bula. 

Novaculite (novse-kitllait). 1796. [f- L. 

ncrvacula a razor + -ITE 1 2 b.] Min, A hard 
argillaceous slate used for hones. 

Novate v. rare . 1611. [f. ppl. 

stem of L. novare to make new, etc., f. novus 
new.] trans. To replace by something new ; 
spec. In (Roman) law, to replace by a new obli- 
gation , debt, etc. 

Novatian sb. and a. 1449. [ad. 

late L. Novatiani (pi.), f. Novattanus (sec 
def.).] JL sb. A member of the sect founded by 
Novatianus, a Roman presbyter in the middle 
of the 3rd c. (see quots.) Chiefly pi. B. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Novatianus or the sect of 
Novatians 1650. 

k. The Novatians, excepting their peculiar error, of 
denying reconciliation to those that Jell in persecu- 
tion, held other things in common with Catholiques 
Chilunow. Hence Nova'tianism. Nova*tianist. 

Novation (nov^-Jan). 1533. [ad. L. nova- 
tion m ; see Novate vi] x. The introduction 
of something new ; an innovation. Now rare . 
2. Law. T he substitution of a new debtor, cre- 
ditor, contract, etc., in place of an old one 
1682. 

Novator (rurvrKw). 1644. [ad. L.] An 
innovator. 

Novel (n£*v£l), sb. 1460. [a. OF. novelle 

« It. novella , fern. : — L. novella , neut. pL of 
novellus, {. novus new; see next. In sense 4, ad. 
late L. novella (sc. constituted), usu. In pi. novel- 
lx.] tx. Something new ; a novelty -X719. 
ta. pi. News, tidings -1724. fb. sing. A piece 
of news - 1736 . 3. (Chiefly in //.) One of the 
short stories contained in such works as the 
Decameron of Boccaccio, the Heptameron of 
Marguerite of Valois* eta ; a short story of this 
type 1566. 4. A fictitious prose narrative of 

considerable length, in which characters and 
actions representative of zeal life are portrayed 
in a plot of more or less complexity 1643. b. 
This type of literature. (Formerly without ar- 
ticle ; now with the.) 1757. 6* Homan Law. 

A new decree or constitution, supplementary to 
the Codex, tsp. one of those made by the Em- 
peror J ustinian 1612. 

s. Ready to bring his Maister NousU and tidingeo, 
whether they be true or false 1561. 4. This is no 

mere omatorioUs n. Milt. b. England has hardly 
received the honour she de se rv es as the birthplace oft 
the modem n. 1871. 

Novel (qpwal), a. late ME. [a. OF. novel 
(mod.F. momth noMVtau) nwellum, L 
novum new. Little used bef. x6oal 
New, youM, &esh (rons) -x6x6. b. {teoabt ; 
of recent origin -1797. a. New ; of a new kind 
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Novelese (npvglrz). 2900. [f. Novel sb. 
4 + -kse ; cf. journalist,'] The style of lan- 
guage characteristic of inferior novels. 
Novelette (iyvele't). 178a ff. as prec. 4 
-ette.) z. A short novel, a. Afus. A piano- 
forte piece of free form containing a variety of 
themes, e.g. the Novelletten of Schumann 1893. 

Novelism (n^'vtSliz’m). i6a6. [f. Novel 

sb. 4 -ISM.) ti. Innovation, novelty -1703. 
a. Novel-writing i8a8. 

Novelist (lyvSlist). 1583. [f. Novel sb. 
4 - 1 ST.] ti. An innovator ; one who favours 
novelty -1737. (Common in 17th c.) ta. A 
newsmonger, news-carrier -1764. 3. A writer 

of novels 1728. 

Novelize (np’vgbiz), v. 1625. [f. Novel 
sb. 4 -ize.J 1. ta. trans. To make new or no- 
vel -1660. b. intr . To introduce novelty 1823. 
a. To convert into the form or style of a novel 
1828. 

a Attempts to n. history 1833. 

Novelty (np*v£lti). late MEL [a. OF. no- 
veltd (mod.F. nouveautd) ; see Novel a. and 
-TY.] I. A new or unusual thing or occurrence. 
Also the n. t the newest thing. Tb. A new mat- 
ter of report or talk. (Usu. in pi.) -1595. c. 
An innovation 1*576. a. Novel or unusual cha- 
racter of something, late ME. 3. The quality 
or state of being novel ; that which is novel, 
new, or hitherto unknown 1484. 

k. They are curious, and great louers of nouelties 

163a. a. The n. of these amusements interested me 
1841. 3. Any thing which has the least appearance 

of N. 1728. 

November (nove’mtwi). Abbrev. Nov. 
ME. fa. L. November (also Novembris, sc. 
mensis), f. novetn nine.] The eleventh month 
of the year, containing 30 days. 

|J Novena (mmna). 1745. [med.L. novena , 
1. novem nine.] R.C.Ch. A devotion consisting 
of special prayers or services on nine successive 
days. 

Novenary (n^'venari). 1577. [ad. L. no- 
venarius, f. novem nine.] A. adj. Pertaining to, 
or consisting of, the number nine (rare) 1603. 
B. sb. x. An aggregate or set of nine 1577. a. 
■*prec. x8i8. 

Novennial (nove'ni&l), a. 1656. [f. L. no- 
vennis, f. novem and annus.] Happening or re- 
curring every ninth year. 

Novercal (nmreukil), a. 1623. [ad. L. no- 
vercalis, f. noverca stepmother.] Characteristic 
of. or resembling, a stepmother. 

Novice (njrvis). ME. [a. OF., ad. L. no- 
vicius, -icia , L nevus new; see -ITIOUS 1 .] x. 
Eecl. One who has entered a religious house 
and is under probation. b. A new convert 
1526. 9. One who is new to the circumstances 

in which he is placed; a beginner, tyro ME. 
8. attrib . 1530. b. Appositive, as n. hand, etc. 
1605. 

l. He then assumes the dress of the Order, a cas- 
sock and hands, and becomes a n. 1859. a. Though 
they came to us under the name of Veterans [they] 
proved to be ignorant Novices 1726. 

No'viceship. i6ao. [-ship.] - Novi- 
tiate 1. 1639. b. — Novitiate 3. i6ao. 
Noviltrnar, a. rare. 1686. [f. late L. no- 
vtlunium (f. novus 4 luna ), after LUNAR a.] 
Of or pertaining to the new moon. 

Novitiate, noviciate (n<?vi*0A). 2600. 

rad. F. noviciat ; see Novice ana -ate 1 .] x. 
The probationary period of a novice, b. transf. 
and Jig. The state or time of being a novice or 
beginner ; time of initiation, apprenticeship, or 
probation 1610. a. A novice in a religious 

order 1655. b. A beginner, tyro 1734. Now 
rare or Obs. 8. The quarters occupied by 
novices; a place where novices are trained 
2626. 4. attrib , as n. chapel , etc. 1704. b. 

Appositive, as n. candidate , etc. 2775. 
fNovi'tious, (L 1619. [ad. L. nevitius , f. 
novus ; see -rriOUS *.] x. Having the character 
of novices. SCLATER. a. Of recent origin 
-1669. So Novi*tial a . , characteristic of a novice 
(rare) 1700. 

Navity. Now rare or Obs. 1460. [a. OF. 
noviti, ad. L* novitatem, t novus ; see -ity.] 
•ft. An innovation ; a novelty -1692. a. No- 
velty, newness 2569. 

Jj Novodamtn (n<flivad#Tn£s). 2768. Sc. 


Law. [L. de novo damns • we grant anew \] 
A charter containing a clause (also called 1 of 
n.’) by which the superior grants afresh the 
matters described in the dispositive clause. 
fNo'Vum. 1588. [L. novem nine. Cf. F., 
Pg. quinquenove ( = L. quinque 4 - novem),] An 1 
old game at dice played by five persons, the 
two principal throws being nine and five -1621. 
Now (nnu), adv., conj., sb., and a. [OE. 
nit, corresp. to Skr. nu t nd, Gr. vv , vvv, L. 
nunc.] L x. At the present time or moment, 
b. U nder the present circumstances ; in view 
of these facts 1508. a. In the time directly 
following on the present moment ; immediately 
OE. 3. In the time directly preceding the pre. 
sent moment. Now only in just now or (poet) 
even now . OE. 4. At the time spoken ol or re- 
ferred to ; by this time 1548. 5. Now • . . now, 

used to introduce antithetical clauses, phrases, 
or words, late ME. b. So now . • . then, now 
, . . and again (arch.), etc. 1593. 

t. They will be our lords as they are n. M. Arnold. 
Phr. (ft r s) n. or never, this is the moment to act, or 
not at all. b. I can believe anything n. Mrs. Stowk. 

a. I am in a hurry, and must go n. Jowrtt. 3. The 
good Man whom I have just u. mentioned Addison. 
4. The war was n. practically concluded 1874. 5. N. 
vsed in this sence, n. in that 1620. b. His walk was 
n. quick, and again slow Johnson. 

Phrases. + As n,, at this time. N. and again, 
anon, t eft, +«., at one time and another, from time to 
time. Jv. and (also t or) then, occasionally, fitfully, 
at intervals. So Every n. and then (or again). 

II. 1. In sentences expressing a command or 
request, with the purely temporal sense weakened 
or effaced. Later also with ellipse of verb. OE. 

b. So Now then. (Freq. in mod. use.) OE. a. 

Used to introduce a noteworthy point in an 
argument or proof, etc. OE. b. Inserted pa- 
renthetically, or at the end of a clause, with 
similar force OE. 8- Used ellipt., esp. at 
the beginning of a clause 1450. 4. as conj. 

Since, seeing that ; as . • . now OE. b. So now 
that 1530. 

I. N. your Counsels, For I am at my wits end 
Flbtchkr. b. * N. ihen/ said Amyas, 1 to breakfast ' 
Kingsley, a. N. this was bad enough,, .but this was 
not all Dickkns. b. There '* a wise young woman, 
n. 1760. 3. N.. n., Ringwood has him Walton. N. 

for 11, Sneak ; the enemy’s at hand 1764. 4. N. they 

are oppress'd with trauaile, they.. cannot vse such 
vigilance As when they are fresh Shaks. 

m. 2. With preps., as by. ere. for, or, till , 
unto , now OE. b. From now (forth, forward, 
etc.l ME. a. as sb. The present time, late ME. 
3. A present point or moment of time 1630. 

x. And for n. lie leave ye Fletcher. b. From n. 
till Doomsday Kingsley. a. N. is an ntome, it will 
puzzle the skill of an angell to divide Fuller. Plant 
the great hereafter in the n. 1851. 3. An everlasting 
N. reigns in nature Emerson. Man ever with his N. 
at strife Lowell. 

IV. attrib. or adj. Present, of the present 
time 1444. (Common in 17th c.) 

The dreadful treatment of the n. king Burke. 

Now-at-day, adv . late ME. [C& next and 
Aday.] — next 

Now-a-days (nau'&ditz), adv. late ME. 
[f. Now adv. 4 Adays 2. Now freq. written 
as one word.] At the present day, in these 
times. Also attrib. and as sb. 

Guineas are scarce «mow-a-dayg 1833. sb. The 
Flmitiuns of now a d&yes 1647. 

Noway (n£u-w*t), adv. ME. [f. No a. + 
Way sb.] In no way or manner; not at all; 
by no means. 

Noways (n< 7 o*w^f), adv. ME. [orig. f. 
gen. sing, of None a. and Way jJ.] «■ prec. 
Nowch(e, obs. ff. Ouch, clasp. 

Nowed (n£*ed, nuud), a. 157a. [a. F. noted 
4 -ED 1 .1 Her. Knotted ; tied in a knot. 
Nowell (n<?«e-l). late ME. [a. OF. nouel 
(mod.F. noil Noel) L. n a talent, acc. sing, 
of (dies) natalis Natal (day).] 1. A woid 

shouted or sung as an expression of joy at 
Christmas. (Retained in Christmas carols.) 
fa. The feast of Christmas ; Christmastide -1599. 
Nowel. 8 late ME. [var. of Newel.] +l 
a Newel 2 -1688. a. Founding. The core or 
inner part of a mould for casting Urge hollow 
objects 1864. 

Nowhere (nfr'hw&j), ado. OE. [f. No 

adv* 4 Where adv.] x. In or at no place; not 
anywhere. b. To no pUoe MEL a. In no 


work or author MEL 3. as sb. A non-esdstent 
place ; absence of all place 1832. 

x. He was n. to be seen 1797. b. Mr. G was 
minded to go n. this summer Mas. Carlyle. Phrases. 
N. near or t nigh, not nearly, not by a long way. 
To be n. (colloqj : a. To be badly beaten (in a race, 
contest, etc.) t to be out of the running. Also trantf. 
b. U.S. To be utterly at a loss 1 to be ignorant. 

No whit, adv. arch. 1530. [See Whit jA] 
Not at all, not the least. 

Nowhlther (n<?®-hwittej), adv. OE. [f. No 
adv . 4 Whit her adv.] To no place; nowhere. 
Nowise (nJo’waiz), adv. late ME. [f. No 
a. 4 Wise jA] In no way or manner; not at all. 
Nowt (naut). Sc. and n. dial. ME. [a. 
ON. naut -» OE. niat Neat jJ.] i .f t. Cattle, 
oxen. s. sing. An ox, a bullock, late ME. b. 
transf. A stupid, coarse, or clumsy person 1806. 
3. attrib. Ute ME. 

Nowt(h), dial, and obs. forms of Nought. 
Nowy (n<nri),a. 1562. [ad, OF. nod (mod. 
F. noud), pa. pple. of nouer L. nodare, f. nodus 
knot.] Her. +x. » Nowed a. a. Having a 
projection or curvature in or near the middle. 

|| Nox (npks). 1567. [L.] Night. (Chiefly 
port.) 

No xal, a. 1605. [ad. L. noxalis, f. noxa 
hurt, damage.] Civil Law. Relating to dam- 
age or injury done by a person or animal be- 
longing to another, or to an action in respect 
of this. 

Noxious (np’kjhs), a. 1612. [ad. L. noxius, 
f. noxa.] Injurious, hurtful, harmful; unwhole- 
some. Hence No'xioua-ly adv., -ness. 

+Noy, sb. ME. [Aplietic f. Annoy j^.] An- 
no vance, trouble -1611. 
tNoy, v . ME. [Aphetic f. Annoy v.] X. 
trans. To annoy, trouble, vex, harass ; to harm 
or injure -1609. 9. reft, and intr. To vex one- 
self, to grieve -1587. 3. absol. To cause an- 

noyance or harm -1573. 

x. I ymagyn wilh myself which® wayes they myght 
take to n. our enemyes most T. Chomwell. 

|| Noyade (nwaya’d), sb. 1819 [F., f. noyer 
: — L. necare to put to death (in late L. to 
drown).] The execution of peisons by drown- 
ing, as practised by Carrier at Nantes in 1794. 
Hence Noyade v. and Noyading vbl. sb. 1837. 
tNoy-ance. ME. Aphetic f. Annoyance 
-1670. 

H Noyau (nwa*y^). 1797. [F. : — pop.L. *nu- 
cale, f. \..nuc-, nux nut.] A liqueur made of 
brandy flavoured with the kernels of certain 
fruits. 

+Noy*ful, a. late ME. [f. Nov sb. 4-FUL.] 
Annoying ; also noxious -1618. 

fNoyous, a. ME. [Aphetic f. Annoyous 
a.] Vexatious, troublesome -1675. 

Nozzle (n<rz*l). 1608. [f. Nose sb. 4 

-LE.] 1. A socket on a candlestick or sconce, 

for receiving the lower end of the candle. Now 
rare . a. A small spout, mouthpiece, or pro- 
jecting aperture ; a short ter.ninal pipe or part 
of a pipe, as the nose of a pair of bellows, etc. 
1683. to. Applied to parts of a steaui-engine, 
esp. the steam-port, or the part of the cylinder 
enclosing this, and the exhaust-pipe or the ad- 
justable end of this 1839. 3. slang. The nose 

1771. 4. A small nose or beak; a projecting 

part or end 2850. 

|| Nuance (niw’ahs). 1781. [F., L nuer to 

shade, t nue cloud ; — pop.L. *nuba for L. nu- 
bes cloud . ] x. A slight or delicate variation 
in expression, feeling, opinion, meaning, etc. 
a. A shade of colour; a slight difference in 
shade or tone 1856. 3. A delicate gradation in 

music'll expression 1879. 

1. The more expert one were at nuances , the more 
poetic one should be H« Walpole. 

Nub (nob). 2594. [app. a var. of Knub.] 
ti. — Knub (rare) -1759. 9. A knob or 

protuberance ; a lump 1737. 8. U.S. The point 
of a story or matter 1859. 

Nubble (ntrb’l). 1818. [dim. prec.] A 
small knob or lump* 

l| Nubecula (nt«brkl*UL). FI. Am. 2699. 

I L., dim. of nubes cloud. ] 2. Path. a. A cloudy 
formation in urine, b. A speck or small cloud 
in the eye 2797. 9 . Astron . One or other of the 
Magellanic Qouds 1849. 
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Nubian (niA'bttn). 1707. [ad. med.L. Nm- 
bianus , or f. med.L. Nubia, f. L. Nubx, Gr. 
N ov 0 cu, name of the people.] A. adj. i. Per- 
taining or belonging to the country of Nubia. 
9. In specific names of animals 1879. B. sb, 1. 
A native of Nubia; a Nubian slave 1788. a. A 
Nubian horse 2790. 3. The Nubian language 

^ubiferous (niwbrflfos), a. 1656. ff. L. 
nubifer, f. nubes cloud ; see -ferous.] Cloud- 
bringine. 

Nubilate (nbJ*bil*it), v. 1691. [f. L. nubi- 
!at- t nubilare , f. nubila (neut. pi.), f. nubes 
cloud.] trans, To cloud; to obscure; to render 
less clear or transparent. 

Nubile (nifl*bil), a, 164a. [ad. L. nubilis , 
f. nubere to marry, or a. F. nubile.'] 1. Of fe- 
males : Marriageable. a. Of age : Admitting 
of, suitable for, marriage 1831. Hence Nubi’- 
lity 1813. 

Nubiloua (nia bilas), a. Now rare. 1533. 
[ad. late L. nubilosus , f. I., nubes a cloud.] 1. 
Cloudy, foggy, misty. a. Jig. Obscure, inde- 
finite. 

|| Nucellus (nitfse*l£s). 188a. [mod.L., app. 
meant as a dim. of nucleus. ] Bot. The essen- 
tial part of an ovule, containing the embryo-sac. 
|| Nucha (ni£*k&). late ME. [a. med.L., a. 
Arab.] Anal. -fa. The spinal chord, b. The 
nape of the neck. Hence Nu'chal a. of, be- 
longing or pertaining to, the nape of the neck 
1833. var * tNucbe ( rare) -1601. 

Nud- (nitf'si), comb, form of L. ttux , nu- 
cis nut. as in Nuci'ferous a. bearing nuts. 
Nu-ciform a. nut-shaped. Nuci-voroue a. 
nut-eating. 

Nuclear (nifiklfAi), a. 1846. [f. Nucleus 
+ -AR. | 1. Having the character or position of 

a nucleus; like a nucleus; constituting a nu- 
cleus. Chiefly in Biel, or Astron . a. Of or 
belonging to a nucleus 1880. 

1. A nucleolated n. cell 1846. The n. parts of the 
sun 1B81. So Nu'cleary a. of the nature of a 
nucleus. Nirdeate a. nucleated. 

Nucleate (ni«*klfcit), v. 1864. [f. L nu- 
cleate nucleare to become kernelly or hard, f. 
nucleus kernel. Nucleus.] i. trans . To form 
(anything) into, bring together as, a nucleus. 
9. intr. To form a nucleus : to collect about a 
nucleus 1883. So Nucleated ppl. a . having a 
nucleus; as a n. cell ; clustered together 1843. 

Nu cleifo»rm, a. 1840. [See - form.] Hav- 
ing the form of a nucleus ; tuberculated. 
Nuclein (niti-kliln). Also -ine. 1878. [f. 
Nucleus + -in », after G. nuklein .] Chem. 
The principal constituent of cell-nuclei. 

Nucleo- (nifi*klftf) f comb, form of L nu- 
cleus, used in a number of compounds, chiefly 
biological, as n.-albumm, -proteid , etc. Nu*- 
cleobr&nch, Zool. a mollusc of the order 
Nucleobranchiata ; a Heteropod 2852. Nu*- 
deoplanm, Biol, nuclear protoplasm 2882. 

|| Nucleolus (ninklrdUb). PI. -li. 1845. [L. f 
dim. of nucleus.] Biol. A small nucleus ; esp. 
a minute rounded body within the nucleus of 
a cell in animal and vegetable substance ; also, 
a paranucleus. Also Ntrdeole 2864. Hence 
Nucle'olar a. of the nature of, pertaining to, a 
n. Nu cleolated a ., furnished with a n. 
Nucleus (md'kltfs), sb. PI. nuclei (nltf-- 
klfal) and nudeuaea. 1704. fa. L. nucleus {nu- 
culeus) kernel, inner part. f. nucula or nuc-, nux 
nut.] L 2. Astr. The more condensed portion 
of the head of a comet. Also Jig. to. A sup- 
posed Interior crust of the earth -2727. a* A 
central part or thing around which other parts 
or things are grouped, collected, or compacted ; 
that which forms the centre of some aggregate 
or mass 2769. b. esp. Bot. and ZooU 1899. c. 
ArchxoL A block of flint or other stone from 
which early implements have been made 2869. 

3. Some extraneous body, which becomes the n. of 
the calculus 1707. About 700 individuals . . were then, 
of his colony m Georgia 1798. A vary fair collection 
of modem books. ., the n. of a library 1875. Hence 
Ntrcleal «. pertaining to, having the form or 
position of, a n. 1840. 

N N uculmiii am (uUZkiiil/t-niflinl 1819. [mod. 
U. irreg. L L. nucula Nucule.] x. An inde- 
hiscent fleshy fruit. 9. A hard nut-like case in 
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the interior of a fleshy fruit, endosing several 
seeds 1849. 

Nucule (niti'kisil). 2829. [a. F., ad. L. nu- 
cula, dim. of nuc-, nux nut] z. One of the 
seeds of a nuculanium ; a nutlet ; a small stone 
or seed. 9. The female organ of reproduction 
in the cryptogamic tribe Ckara 1830. 

Nuddle (ntrd’l), v. Now dial, 1640. [Origin 
obscure.] z. intr. ta. To push with the nose; 
to press close to the ground in this way; to 
giovel -2661. 9. trans . To squeeze, press 1875. 

Nude (ni«d). 1531. [ad. L. nudus .] A. 
adj. 1. Law . a. Of statements, promises, etc.: 
Not formally attested or recorded, b. Ot per- 
sons, esp. n. executor \ An executor, etc., in 
trust 2590. 9. Naked, bare; without covering, 

devoid of furniture or decorations 1866. b. Of 
the human figure, etc.: Naked, undraped 2873. 

s. a. N. contract or pact : a bare contract or pro- 
mise, without any consideration, a. b. The medals 
..bear.. on their obverse tbe n. bust of that Empress 
1879. 

B. sb. 2. A nude figure in painting or sculpture 
1708. 9 . With the. The undraped human 

figure ; the representation of this in the arts 
1760. b. The condition of being undraped 2856. 

a. Modem chalk drawings, studies from the n. 
Browning. 

Nudge v. 1675. [Origin obscure.] 

1. trans. To touch or push (one) slightly with 
the elbow to attract attention, a. intr. To give 
a push or thrust 1825. Hence Nudge sb. 1826. 

Nudi- (nitf-di], comb, form of L. nudus 
Nude a., as Nudibra chiate a. Zool . of polyps, 
having arms or tentacles covered with cilia. 

Nudibranch (niw dibrseqk). 2844. [ad. F. 
nudibranche ; see Nudi- and Branchiae! 
Zool. A mollusc of the order Nudibranchiata , 
having naked gills and no shell. Also attrib. 
or as adj. So Nudibra’nchial a. Nudibran- 
chian — next 1839. 

Nudibra-nchlate. 1836. [See Nudi- and 
Branchiate.] Zool. A. adj. Of molluscs: 
Having naked branchiae ; belonging to the Nu- 
dibranchiata. B. sb. A mollusc of this order. 
Nudist (nifl -Hist). 1931. [f. Nude + -ist.] 
An adherent of the cult of the nude. 

Nudity (ni£*diti). 1611. [a. F. nuditi, or 
ad. L. nuditatem , f. nudus Nude ; see -itv.] 

2. The condition or fact of being naked or nude ; 

a nude or naked state. 9. A nude figure, esp. 
as represented in the arts 1662. fs* pi . The 

private parts when exposed -1769. 

1. In another [plate] tbe august n. of Downing- 
Street is made interesting 1900. a. Fat Graces and 
other plump nudities by Rubens Hawthorn k. 

Nugad0U8 (nitfg^’Jas), a. Now rare. 2652. 
[f. L. nugacis, nugax trifling + -OUS.] Trivial, 
trifling, of no moment. 

Nu^tcity (nittgarsTti). Now rare. 1593. 
[ad. late L. nugacitas, f. nugacis, nugax ; see 
prec. and -ITY.J 2. Trifling, triviality, futility. 
9. A trifling or frivolous idea 2653. 

Nugatory (niflgAtarD, a. 1603. [ad. L. 
nugatotius, f. ppl. stem of nugari.l 2. Trifling, 
worthless. 9. Of no force, invalid ; useless, 
futile, inoperative 2605. 

a. Those provisions of the edict . . were contrived so 
artfully as to be nearly n. Prescott. JV. payment, 
one involving an immediate and formal loss, t.e» the 
payment of money, in return for which no service is 
rendered. Hence Nu'gatoriness. 

Nugget (ntrgit). 1859. [app. a deriv. 
of s.-w. dial, nug, a lump, a block, etc.] 2. A 
rough lump of nadve gold. 9. A lump of 
anything 2860. 8* Austral. A small compact 

beast or runt 2852. Hence Nu*gget(t)y a. 
Nugi- (ni£‘d£i), comb, form of h. nugm , 
as in Nu'gifying ppl. a. productive of mere 
trifling ; etc. 

Nuisance (nifl**Ans). late ME. [a. OF., f. 
nuts-, nuire to hurt, harm ; see -ANCB.] 2. 
Injury, hurt, harm, annoyance. (In later use 
only.as implying sense a or 9 b.) 9. Anything 
injurious or obnoxious to the community, or to 
the individual as e member of it, for which some 
legal remedy may be found 2464. b. More 
widely : Anything obnoxious to the community 
or individual by offensiveness of smell or ap- 
pearance, by causing obstruction or damage, ! 
etc. 1661. c. Applied to pereon* 1695. d. An I 
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obnoxious practice, institution, state of things* 
etc. 2890. e. A source of annoyance 18^1. 

a. All such Lotteries are.. declared to be Common 
N usances 1710. Commit no n . ; an injunction to the 
public not to defile a place, b. The n. of the smoko 
of London Evblym. c. He is a sort of privileged n. 
Scott, e. The other set, ..who go little into parties, 
and vote hall* a n. Lytiun. Hence Nul’a&ncer, one 
who causes a n. Blacicstone. 

Null (n»l), a. 1563. [a. OF. nul or ad. L. 
rtullus, f. ne not + ullus any.] z. Void, of no 
legal or binding force ; of no efficacy, invalid. 
9. Of no value or importance; insignificant 
2790. b. Devoid of character or expression 2850. 

3. Amounting to nothing, non-existent 2762. 

1. If such consent from the father was wanting, the 
marriage was n. Blackstonk. Phr. N. and void 1 669. 

a. b. Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly n. 
Tennyson, j. The combined effect ..is thus n. s866. 
N. method (Electr.), a method in which the thing to 
be observed is the non-existence of some phenomenon \ 
called also aero method. 

Null (nz?l), v. 1643. [f. prec., after annul.] 
ft. To reduce to nothing -2729. a. To annul, 
cancel, make void 1643. 

a The first election he nulled, because its irregu- 
larity was glaring Burke. 

|| Nulla bona (nr- 14 b#u*nA). 1807. [L., * no 
goods \] T he return made by a sheriff upon 
an execution when the party has no goods to be 
distrained. 

II Nullah (noTA). Anglo- 1 nd. Also nulla* 
2776. [Hindi ndld brook, ravine.] A river or 
stream ; a watercourse, river-bed, ravine. 
Nullification (nnlifikJi’Jon). 2630. [ad. 
late 1 .. nullificatio ; see Nullify and -atiun.] 
tz. Reduction to nothing Donne. 9. The 
action of rendering null or of no effect 1808. 

b. U.S. The action, on the part of a State legis- 
lature, of refusing to allow a general law to be 
enforced within the State 2709. 

a. His accession., was ushered in by the n. of his 
father'* will 1839. 

Nullifidian (na?1ifi*di&n). 1564. [ f.L.nulli • 
comb, form of nullus no + /ides faith.] A. sb. 
1. One of no faith or religion ; a sceptic in re- 
ligious matters, n. transf. A disbeliever 2668. 
B. adj. Having no faith or belief 1627. 

Nullifier (nn*lifai,0j). 2832. [f. next -r 

-er l .l One who nullifies; spec, in U.S. Hist.* 
one wno maintained the right of nullification on 
the part of any Stale. 

Nullify (ntrlifai), v. 1595. [ad. late L. 
nullificare , f. nulli -, nullus no ; see-FY.] z. 
trans . To render legally null and void ; to an- 
nul, cancel. 2. To make of no value, use, or 
efficacy ; to efface completely 2609. 

a. They had long learnt to a. what they professed 
to defend 1876, 

|| Nullipara (mrlipArA). 2879. [mod.L., f. 
nulli- (cf. prec.) + -para, fem. of -parus; see 
-PAROUS.] A female who has never given birth 
to a child. Hence Nnllipa*rity; NullPpar- 
oub a. 

Nullipore (nrTip5*i). 2840. [f. L. nulli-, 
nullus no + Pore sb. 1 ] A form of marine 
vegetation having the power of secreting lime 
like the coral polyp. 

Nullity (mrllti). 2570. [a. F. nulliti , or 

med.L. nullitas: see Null a. nnd-lTY.] x. 
The fact of being legally null and void ; inva- 
lidity. Also (with a and pi.), an instance of 
this ; a fact or circumstance causing invalidity. 
9. An act or thing which is null or invalid 2624 
3. The condition of being null or nought ; a 
state of nothingness 2589. 4. a. A mere no- 

thing 2592. b. Of persons: A nonentity 1657. 

x. A petition for n. of marriage on the around of 
imperfect publication of the banns >865. The n. of 
all proceedings taken in contravention of them Stubbs. 

a. The Court declared the deed a n. 1891. 4. a. 

Such a mere n. is time, to a creature to whom God 
gives a feeling heart Cowraa. b. Such a miserable 
xu, and husk of a man Bbowmimo, 

Numb (nrm), a. (and sb.). [late ME. no- 
myn, for older numen, pa. pple. of NiM v., to 
take, seize.] 2. Deprived of feeling, or of the 
power of movement, esp. through cold 244a 

b. Helpless, incapable 2802. 9. Of the nature 

of numbness 2642. 3. sb. A cold which numbs 
fish 2888. 

s. Leaning long upon any Part maketh It Numme, 
and as we call It, Asleep Bacon, a, iN. jtoAp, pain- 
lysis 277a. Hence Nttllhly mdu. >895* 4 UM 157*- 
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Numb (nem), v. 160a. [fr prec.] treats r. 
To make numb. 

For lacy Winter numi the labVing Hand Drtdeh. 
Number (ntrmbai), r 3 . ME. [a. OF. nom- 
ire, numb re, numere : — L. numcrum, acc. sing, 
of numerus.) L I. The sum or aggregate of 
any collection of individual things or persons. 

b. pi . The title of the fourth book in the Bible, 
containing a census of the Israelites, late ME. 
9. A sum or total of abstract units ME. b. In 
pL as a subject of study or science, late ME. 

c. A symbol or figure, or collection of these, 
which represents graphically an arithmetical 
total ; a ticket or label bearing such signs 1837. 
8* The particular mark or symbol, having an 
arithmetical value, by which a person or thing 
has a place assigned to it in a series, late ME. 
4. Prefixed to a numeral, as number two or No. 
s (see No.), to designate things or persons by 
the place assigned to them in an arithmetical 
Series, late ME 5. A single numbered part or 
issue of a book or periodical publication X757. 

b. One of a collection of &ongs or poems 1878. 

c. A part or division of an opera, oratorio, etc. 

X881. 

b. The n. of fool* Ci infinite SotrrHSY. a T hope 
good lucke lies in odde numbers Shaks. Phr. Golden 
m . : see Golden a . b. The science of numbers John* 
son. C. A strange specimen of the human race . . with 
a brass label and n. round his neck Dickens. % To 
‘take a Policeman's * n.* 1880. Phr. To lose the n. 
qf one's mess, to die, to perish. One's n. is up (colloq.) : 
one is doomed to die or to come to disaster. 4. N. 
twenty-two wants his boots Dickens. N. one, one’s 
self, one’s own person and interests 1 esi. in to look 
after, or take ears of, n. one. 5. The old back 
numbers of periodicals *851. Phr. Back n. (fig. ), an 
antiquated, out-of-date person or thing. In numbers , 
in a series of separate parts published at intervals. 

XL 1. The full tale or count of a collection, 
company, or class of persons. Also pi. ME. 
b. The body or aggregate of persons specified 
1509. a. A (large, small, etc.) collection or 
company of persons or things ME 3. A cer- 
tain (usu. a considerable) company, collection, 
or aggregate of persons or things ME 4. 
pi. A (great, infinite, etc.) multitude or aggre- 
gate of persons or things, late ME. b. Many 
persons, etc. 1^97. c. In contexts denoting 
superiority derived from numerical preponder- 
ance 1638. 

x. Hell, her numbers full, Thenceforth shall be for 
ever shut Milt. Is gratitude in the a of a man's 
virtues? Chatham, a. An infinite nombre of graase- 
hoppers came fiieng into Germany 1560. A consider- 
able n. are employed in. .workshops 1895. 3. He. . 

kept himself by keeping a n. of bees 1860. The testi- 
mony of a n. is more cogent than the testimony of two 
or three 1833. 4. The French have lost immense 

numbers of man Wellington, b. There are numbers 
in this city who live by writing new books 1760. c. 
They overpowered the foreigners by fores of numbers 
*861. 

HL 1. That property of things according to 
which they can be counted or enumerated ME. 
b. Pfiren. The faculty of numbering or calcu- 
lating 1835. 9. In phrases denoting that par- 

sons, things, etc., have not been, or cannot be, 
counted ME 8. In in sum total; alto- 
gether ME. 

1. A child .perceives a difference between many 
and few 1 and that difference it is taught to call n. 

S 6a. a. A shout Loud as from numbers without n. 

ILT. 

XV. +1. Quantity* amount (rare) -1790. 9. 

Gram. The property in words of denoting that 
one, two, or more persons or things are spoken 
of ; the special form of a word by which this 
is expressed, late ME. fa. Conformity, in 
verse or music, to a certain regular beat or 
measure; rhythm -1667. 4. pi. a. Musical 

periods or groups of notes X579. b. Metrical 
periods or feet ; hence, lines, verses 1588 
a There are twa numbers, the singular speaking of 
one, the plurall of moe 1591. 3. Milt. P.L. nr. 687, 

4. In Musickes Numbers my Voyce rose and fell 
Drayton. b. I lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came Pone. Hence Nu'mberlees eu innumerable 

dumber (no-mbai), v. ME. [a. OF. nom- 
brer L. numerare, f. numerus number.] z. 
irons. To count, to ascertain the number of (in- 
dividual things, or persons), fb. To compote, 
calculate, reckon, measure -1794. a * To enu- 
merate, reckon up. Also absoL Uie ME, b. 
To the number of; to reduce to a definite 
number; to make few In number; to bring to a 
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(Chiefly in passive.) late ME te. To 
collect, up to a certain number -161 z. a. Tot 
check, control, or verify the number of;. to 
count or tell over. Also absol. poet . tb. To 
count out or pay down (money) -Z735. c. To 
apportion (one's days) with care 1535. 4. To 

count, reckon, or class among certain persons 
or things. Chiefly const, among, in, with, late 
ME. 5. To assign or attach a number to (a 
thing) ; spec, to distinguish by a number, late 
ME. 6. To have lived, or to live (so many 
years) X590. 7. To comprise in a number ; to 

have or comprise (so many things or persons) 
164*. b. To equal, amount to 1843. 

X. To n. the Votes Hobbes, b. Have you nombred 
the distaunce bytwehe the sonne and the moone? 
1530. a b. The Sands are numbred, that makes vp 
my Life Shaks. c. N. thee an armie, like the armie 
that thou hast lost x Kings xx. 95. 3. C. O teach vs 
to nombre oure dayea, that we mayo applie our hertes 
vnto wyudorae Coverdalk Ps. lxxxix. 5. 4. Make 

them to be noumbred with thy sainctes Bk. Com. 
Prayer. 5. The houses were not numbered Macau- 
lay. 4, Of as able bodie as when he number'd thirty 
Shake. 7. Otranto numbered twenty-two thousand 
inhabitants Freeman, b. The crew and passengers 
numbered 31. 1883. Hence Nu*mberer 1594. 

Numb-fish. 1711. [f. Numb a.] The Elec- 
tric Ray or Torpedo, which numbs by the elec- 
tric shocks emitted by it. 

Numbles (nxrmbTz]. Now only arch. ME. 
[a. OF. numbles, no mb Its pi., loin of veal, fillet 
of beef or venison, etc., app. for *lomble(s ), 
and repr. L. lumbulus , dim. of lumbus loin. 
Cf. Umbles and Humbles.] Certain of the 
inward parts of a deer, etc., as used for food. 
Also, in early use, part of the back and loins 
of a hart. 

|| Numdah (npmda). Anglo- Tnd. 1876. [a. 
UrdQ namdd, f. Pers. nomad carpet, rug.] A 
kind of felt or coarse woollen cloth ; a saddle- 
cloth or pad made of this. Van Nu'mnah 1859. 

Numen (niirmdn). 1628. [a. L., related 

to nuere to nod (assent).] Deity, divinity; di- 
vine or presiding power or spirit. 

Numerable (nix 2 -m€r 5 b , l),fl. 15701 fad. L. 
numerabilis, f. numerare.] Capable of being 
numbered. 

Numeral (ni«Mn£rfil). 1530. [ad. late L. 
numeralis , f. numerus number.] A. adf. x. Ex- 
pressing or denoting number. 9. Belonging 
or appertaining to number 2607. 

x. One ia an. adjective 1894. N. characters are 
either letters 1 or figures, otherwise called digits 1797. 

B. sb. 1. A word expressing a number 1530. 
9. A figure or character (or a group of these) 
denoting a number 1686. 

x. Cardinal, Ordinal, and Indefinite Numerals 1879. 
a. The letters of the alphabet themselves came to be 
used as numerals. 

Numerary (ni£*mgrfiri), a. 1736. [ad. 
med.L. numerarius (in class. L. as sb.), f. nu- 
merus ; sec -ary.] x. Eccl Of a canon: Form- 
ing one of the regular number. 9. Of or per- 
taining to a number or numbers 1742. 
Numerate, v. rare. 1731. [f. L. numeral-, 
numerare.] trans. To number, reckon. Also 
absol. Hence Ntrmerativo a. pertaining to 
numeration or numbering. 

Numeration (nitfmgrtf jon). late ME. [ad. 
L. numeral tonem, f. numerare to number.] x. 
a. A method or process of numbering, or com- 
puting. b. Without article : Calculation ; the 
assigning of number to things 1596. 9. The 

action, process, or result of ascertaining the 
number of people, etc. 1533. 3. Arith. The 

art of expressing any number in words that Is 
already given in figures 1542. 

x. a. It. .time Is a n. of motion 1837, b. That pro- 
gress of Science, which is to destroy Wonder, and In 
iu stead substitute Mensuration and N. Carlyle, a. 
To make an exact n. of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
distinguishing their religion Busks. 3. N* table , a 
table showing the value of figures according to their 
place in a system of notation. 

Numerator (nuB-mgr^Xz). 154a. [ad. late 
L.* f. numerare.} 1, Arith. fa. The worths) 
or figure(a) by which the number of things or 
persons in question is denoted, b» Theauns- 
ber written above the line in a vulgar fraction, 
which shows how many of the sped fied parts of 
a unit are taken 1575. a. One who or that 
which numbers 1675. I 

Homeric (nlamrrifc), m.tpAtd. 1663. [»d.| 
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mod.L . tutmerieus, fr numerus.] Tx. adf Idea* 
ical 7x797. 9. sb. Any number* proper or im- 

proper fraction, or Incommensurable ratio 1879. 
Numerical (niame'xikfil) 9 a. 1624. [£, as 
prec. 4 -AL.] 1. Pertaining to number; of the 
nature ofr according to, number ; etc, x6a8, b* 
Of figures: Denoting a number 1706. e. In 
respect of numbers 18x9. d. Characterised by 
the use of ordinary figures expressive of num- 
ber 1840. fa. Particular, individual (rare) 
-1699. +5. With same : Individual, identical* 

So with very. -17x6. 

x. Tickets In a N. Order 171s. b. The Brmhmsna 
were the original inventors of those n. symbols Max 
MUllrjl C. Nikoetrstue. .was not afraid of this n. 
superiority 1649. d. An equation ia n. or algebraical 
according as its coefficients are numbers or algebraical 
symbols x88x. 3. This is that very n. Lady, with 

whom I am in love Drydbn. Hence Numerically 
etdv. with respect to number | by means of numbers. 
Nu»meriat« rare. 1646. [f. L. numerus 4 
-ist.] One who concerns himself with numbers. 

Numerosity (ni^meryslti). 1580. [ad. late 
L. numerositas ; see next and -1TY.J x. The 
state of being numerous ; condition In respect 
of number xoix. 9 . Rhythmic quality. 
Numerous (nifi’mdros), a. 1586. [ad. L. 
numerosus, t. numerus number ; see -OUS.] x* 
Qualifying a sing.: abundant, copious; com- 
prising many units. Now rare. b. Consisting 
of many individuals 1647. c. Coming from ox 
pertaining to large numbers 183a. Now rare* 
9. Qualifying a pi. : Many 162a. +3* Contain- 

ing many individuals; thronged, crowded >1831. 
4. Consisting of * numbers r or rhythmical pe- 
riods ; measured, rhythmical 1589. 

I, Ad, Acquaintance Steele. D. He exalted all- 
most all of his own n. Family Clarendon, c. That 
n. voice which we designate as 1 Public Opinion * 1841. 
a Contriving presses to put my books up im they 
now growing n. Parva. 4- Eloquence.. in Prose or 
n. Verse Milt. Hence Numeroua-lj ado., -neea* 
Numismatic (niwmizmsrtik), a. and sb. 
1792. [ad. F. numismatique, fr L. numismat -, 
numisma , nomisma, a. Gr. rbptafta current coin, 
f, yoptfriv to have in use.] z* Of, pertaining 
or relating to* coins or coinage. 3. Consisting 
of coins 1851- 8- sb. pi. The study of coins 

and medals 1829. H ence Numiama'tically adv. 
NumiamatPcian* Numl-amatlat, a student of 
coins- Nnmiamato'logy, the science of nu- 
mismatics ; whence Numlamato*logimt. 
N ummar y (n»mlri), a . 1603. [ad. L. 

numntarius , f. nummus & coin.] x. Pertaining 
or relating to money or coinage. 9. Dealing 
with coins or money 1695. 

Nummular (narmidlAi), a . 1846. [L L. 

nummulus , dim. of nummus coin 4 -AR *.] 
Path . Coin-shaped, esf . of sputa 1846. 
Nummulary (nirmidliri)* a . 1767. [Sea 
prec. and -ARY Kj Nummary. 
Nu-mmulatod* ppl. a. 1873. ^ [*• L. 

nummulus.] - NUMMULAR. 

Nummufitn fno*mi£ldit). 18x1. [f. as Nun* 
MULAR 4 -ITB * 9.1 Zool. A genus of fossil 
foraminiferous cephalopoda belonging to the 
order Polytkalamia, found in the Tertiary 
strata; an individual of this genus. Hence 
Nummntttlc a . (Geol.), containing, or formed 
of, nummulites* 

fNump(a. i6xx* [Origin obscure.] A silly 
or stupid person -1730. 

Numskull (nxrmskjpl). 17x7. [f. Numb a. 
4 Skull sb.'] x. A blockhead* thick-head* 
dolt X794. 9 . The head* pats* noddle* esp. that 
of a dull person 17x7. 

x. He considered them to be numskulls, and little 
better than idiots Trollops. So Nn*meltnl]Ad eu 
slow-witted 1 stupid *706. 

Nun (npn). [OE. unnne \ also ME* 
nonne ; f. (ult,) ecdl. L. nonna, fan. of uonnui 
monk (in late ur. vbvvo t f w&wa), orig. a title 
given to elderly persons.] u A woman de- 
voted to a religious life under oertalp sows: 
usu., one who has vowed poverty, chastity, ana 
obedi e nce, and who lives in a convent u nde r a 
certain rule* fb* A priestess or Votaress of some 
pagan deity -x 6 o 8 . 9. The name of various 

birds: ft. The Mud Titmouse, Pams euruliut 
1589. b. The Smew, Mergus atbeUus t 608 . e* 
A variety bf domestic pAge6n hav$ng a vell cf 
white feathers covering its bead 1725. g* K 
sped eeofitrodj 1839 
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t. For my Daughters .. They shall be praying 
Nunnes, not weeping Queer** Shako. attrib. ana 
Comb., as tnun’e Seen, a cold or ascetic tempera- 
ment 1 nun’s thread, a fine white sewing-cotton, 
such as is used by nuns 1 nun's veiling, a soft thin 
woollen material. 

Nun-bird. 1881. [f. prec.] A South 

American puff-bird of the genus Monacha . 
Nun-buoy. 1703. [f. obs. nun child's top.] 
Naut . A buoy of circular shape in the middle 
and tapering towards each end. 

|| Nunc dimittis. 155a. [L., first words of 
the Song of Simeon in Luke ii. 29.] 1. The 

canticle beginning with these words. a. Per- 
mission to depart; departure, dismissal x6ai. 

1. The sweetest Canticle is, ATimc dimittis ; when a 
Man hath obtained worthy Ends, and Expectations 
Bacon. Phr. T 0 sing (one's) nunc dimittis , to declar e 
oneself contented to depart from life or from some 
occupation. 

fNunce. 1566. [?a. F. nonce.) — Nuncio. 
-1712. 

Nuncheon (no’njan). Now dial. [ME. 
nOn(e)shenck, f. ndn(e Noon * shcnch [OE. 
scene), draught, cup.] A slight refreshment of 
liquor, etc., orig. taken in the afternoon; a light 
refreshment taken between meals; a lunch. 
Nunciate (nr nj'A). 1596. [irreg. f. L. 
nuncius or nunciare, perh. after legate.] One 
who or that .which announces ; a messenger, 
nuntius. 

Nunciature (ntrnji&tiaai). 1652. [ad. It. 
nunzustura, i. nunsio Nuncio.] The office 
or the period of office of a papal nuncio. 

Nuncio (ntrn/u?). 1528. [a. earlier It. nun - 
cio (now nunxio) L. nuncius messenger.] x. 
A permanent official representative of the Ro- 
man See at a foreign court. a. A messenger 
1601. 3. A member of the Polish diet 1684. 

Nuncius (nirnjifls). rare. 1613. [a.L.; cf. 
Nuntiijs.] A messenger. 

N uncle 1589. Now dial. Var. of Uncle 
with n transferred from myn ; see N. 
Nuncupate (nxrnkittprit), v. 1550. [f. L. 
nuncupat nuncupate to name, declare.] +1. 
To express (a vow) in words -1788. a. To 
declare (a will) orally 1677. t3. To dedicate (a 

work) to some one -1656. So Nuncupation (in 
senses 1-2). 

Nuncupative (nxrnkiifpfitiv, nzmkli/p4- 
tiv), a. (and sb.). 1546. [ad. late and mcd.L. 

nuncupations ; see prec. and -1 ve. ] 1 . Of wills : 

Oral, not written, a. Denoting nuncupation ; 
designative (rare) 1619. 

1. Soldiers and sailors .when on service, may make 
n. wills 1883. Hence Nuncupati vely adv. 

■tNuncupatory, a. 1603. |Cf. prec. and 
-orv.] 1. Nuncupative, oral -1704. a. Dedi- 
catory -1670. 

Nundinal (mrndin&l), j. (and sb.). 1656. 

lad. L. nundinalis, f. nundinae Nundine. ] 
Pertaining to a fair or market; connected with 
the Roman nundines. 

N. letter , a letter of the alphabet (A to H) attached 
to each day of the Roman n. period. 

N undina* tion. 1623. [ad. L. nundinatio- 
nem , f. nundinari , £. nundinae N UNDINE.] 
Traffic, trade, buying and selling ; sale. 
Nundine (nxrndain). Also pi. 1533. [ad. 
L. nundinae fern, pi., f. novem nine + dies day.] 
Among the ancient Romans, a market-day held 
every eighth (by Roman reckoning, ninth) day. > 
Nunky (ntrqlci), pet form of N uncle 1798, 
N unnation (ncm^'Jan). 1776. [ad. modX. 
mtnnasio , f. ntin Arabic name of letter *.j 
1. The addition of a final n in the declension of 
Arabic nouns, denoted by doubling the vowel 
sign. 9. The addition of inorganic n in Middle 
English forms 1838. 

Nunnery (nzrnari). ME. [prob. ad. AF. 
*nonnerie, L nonnt Nun ; see -ery.] 1. A 
place of residence for nuns ; a building in which 
nuns live under religious rule and discipline ; a 
convent. b. transf. A house of ill tune 1593. 
a. A company of nuns rfici 
1. Get thee to a Nunnerle Shaks. 

Nunnish faoni/), a. 1570. ft Non + 
-isH.J Pertaining to a nun ; nun -like. 

|| Nuntius (nfujift). /V. nuntii (-Jt,ai). 
ifiog. (L.: c£ Nuncius] - Nuncio. 
Nuphiar (niflftj). 1845. [a. med or mod.L., 


ad. Arab.-Pers. nH/ar f reduced f. ninUfar Ne- 
nuphar.] The yellow water-lily. 

Nuptial (nxrpjal), a. and sb. 1490. [a. F. f 
or ad. L. nuptial is, f. nuptiee wedding, f. nupt -, 
nubere to marry.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
marriage or the marriage ceremony. 

She. .at last fixed the n. day Johnson, 

B. sb. Marriage, wedding. (Usu. in pi.) 1*55. 

1. The nuptials were solemnised according to Per- 
sian usage 1840. ting. The N. was no sooner cele- 
brated, than he repented it 1654. 

Nuptiality (nnpji,ae*llti). 1789. [f. prec.] 
x. pi. Nuptial ceremonies 1863. 2. Conjugal 

character. 

Nuragh (nfisTatg;). 1828. [Sardinian.] A 
massive stone tower of ancient date, of a type 
peculiar to Sardinia. 

Nurse (nojs), sb. 1 late ME. [Reduced f. 
ME. norice , nurice Nourk E.l x. A woman 
employed to suckle, and take charge of, an in- 
Cint, a Wet nurse; also, one who has general 
charge of a young child or children, a Dry 
nurse. b. transf One who takes care of, 
looks after, or advises another, lute ME. c. 
fig. That which nourishes or fosters some 
quality, condition, etc. 1526. 2. A person, usu. 
a woman, who attends or waits upon the sick , 
now esp. one trained for this purpose 159a 3. 

Forestry. A tree set in a plantation to protect 
smaller or newly planted ones from wind or 
cold 1788. 4. Entom . A sexually imperfect 

member of a community of bees, ants, etc., 
upon whom devolves the care of the young 
brood 1818. 5. Zool. An individual in the 

asexual stage of metagenesis 1845. 

1. Shal I go, and call the a n, of the Hebrues 
women, to nurse ye the childe T Covkkdalb Rxod. 
ii. 7. The nurse’s legends are for truths receiv'd 
Dkydkn. c. Time is the N., and breeder of all good 
Shaks. Phr. At n. t in the care of a n. To put to 
n., to commit to the care of a n. Also fig., e.g. of 
estates in the hands of trustees. a. The n. sleeps 
sweetly, hired to watch the sick Cowfu. N. -house- 
maid, a maid who combines the duties of a nursemaid 
and a housemaid. 

Nurse (nfljs), sbfi 1499. [Perh. a var. of 
lluss, with added ( a)n (see N 2) ; assixn. to 
prec.] A dog-fish or shark (of various species). 
So n.-fish , - hound , - shark. 

Nurse (nnrs), v. 1526. [Ult. reduced form 
or nurish Nourish v., assim. to Nurse jA 1 ] 
1. Of a woman: To suckle, and otherwise at- 
tend to, or simply to take charge of (an infant) 
*535- b. intr. To act as wet-nurse 1789. a. 
I11 pass. a. To be reared or brought up in a cer- 
tain place 1526. b. To be brought up under 
certain conditions, in a certain environment, etc. 
i6ox. 3. To foster, tend, cherish (a thing) ; to 
promoto the growth or development of 1542. 
b. To supply (plants) with warmth and mois- 
ture ; to tend or cultivate carefully 1594. c. To 
manage (land) economically X745. d. To 
cherish (a feeling, etc . ) in one’s own heart 1763. 
e. To assist or cause (a thing) to develop into a 
certain form, or to a certain size 1775. 4* To 

bring or rear up with care 1603. 5. To wait 

upon, attend to (a person who is ill) 1736. b. 
To try to cure fan illness) by taking care of 
oneself. Also with away. 1785. c, intr. To 
perform the duties of a sick-nurse x86x. 0. To 

clasp (ihe knee, etc.) in one's hands 1849. b. To 
hold caressingly or carefully, esp. in the arms 
or on the lap 1850. c. To sit dose to, as if 
taking care of (a fire) 1857. 7. slang, a. To 

keep close to (a rival omnibus) so as to interfere 
with its custom 1858. b. To impede (a horse] 
in a race, by surrounding it with other ana 
slower ones 1893. 8. a. To keep in touoh with 

(a constituency] in order to obtain votes 1869 
b. To assist (a business house) so as toprevent 
its bankruptcy 1890. 9. Billiards . To keep 

(the balls) together in order to make a series of 
cannons 1869. 

1, So is it. .comly for the own mother to nource her 
own childe 1546. a. For we were must upon the 
self-same hill Milt. b. O Lady, nursed in pomp and 
pleasure ! Couudoi. 3. To n. with tender care the 
thriving aru> Cow re*, 6. l..Uve in Oak'n bowr, To 
n. the Saplings tall Milt. c. He nursed what pro- 
perty was yet left to him Scott, d. He could a, hi* 
injuries for many years 1679. 5. The arrangements 

for nursing the sick have greatly improved la recent 
rimes 1881. b. My cold.. has returned, and I am 
nursing' it before I sail i8i> 6. to. They, .drove home 
again, Francesca nursing s Dying Gladiator in terra- 


cotta K887. 8. a. To n. the borough cost him £300 a 
year at least 1869. 

Nu*rae-child» 1560. [Nurse sb. 1 ] A fos- 
ter-child. 

tNu-rae-lktber. 1564. [f. NurskjJ.i oro.] 
A foster-father. Chiefly fig. -X714. 
Nu*raemald. 1657. [Nurse rA*] A young 
woman employed as maid 10 attend to little 
children. 

N u- rse-mother. Now rare. 1579. |f. 
Nurse sb . 1 or r.j A foster-mother. 

Nu-rser. late ME. [f. Nurse v. + -kr.I] 
One who, or that which, nurses, fosters, or en- 
courages. 

Nursery (nfl'isari). ME. [prob. ad. AF. 
*noricene, f. norice Nourick ; see -ERY.] 
tx. Fosterage, upbringing, breeding; nursing 
-1671. a. The apartment which is given up to 
infants and young children with their nurse 
1499. 3. A practice, institution, etc., in or by 

which something is fostered or developed 1509. 
b. A place, sphere, etc., in which people are 
trained or educated ; a school of, or for, certain 
professions, etc. 1581. tc. A theatre estab- 
lished in London for the training of young 
players -1683. 4. A piece of ground in which 

young plants or trees are reared until fit for 
transplantation ; fa collection of such plants. 
Now usu., a nursery-garden. Also transf and 
fig . 1565. 5. A place which breeds or supports 

animals 1661; a pond for rearing fish 1771. b. 
Of ants, etc. ; 1 he cells in which the larval and 
nymphal bisects attain maturity 179 7. c. A 
place or part in which any form of animal life 
is developed 1871. 6. A race for two-year-old 

horses X883. 7. Billiards. A series (of cannons) 

made by keeping the balls close together 1869. 

1. Lear 1. i. iaG. a. He ia taught from the N., that 
he must inherit a great Estate Swift. 3. That all 
subordinate treasuries, as the nurseries of mismanage- 
ment., ought to be dissolved Burks 4 fig. Ye 
sacred Nurseries of blooming Youth I Wobdsw. 
attrib. and Comb., aa (in sense a), n.-governess, school^ 
etc. f (in sense 4), n.-garden , -gardener, etc. 

Nu rseryman. 1672. [f.prec.] One who 
owns, or works in, a nursery tor plants. 

Nu-rse-tree. 1805. [Nurse sb. 1 ] 1. A tree 
planted to protect others. 9. A tree supporting 
a parasitic plant 1857. 

Niuraing, vbl. sb. 1532. [f. Nurse v. + 

-ing *.] x. The action of Nurse v. a. attrib 
as n. -chair ; n. home , a small private hospital 
Nu-rsing, ppl. a. 1535. [-ing*.] i.That 
nurses, or tends like a nurse, as n.-father, 
mother , a foster-father, -mother. 9. That is 
being nursed, as, a n. baby (rare) i860. 

Nursle (nous'l), v. 1596. rare. [var. of 
nousleNvzzLE v.*, assim. to Nurse v.] x. trans. 
» Nuzzle v* 2. 9. To nurse, foster, cherish 

1652. 

Nursling, nurseling (nfiusliqV 1557- [<• 
Nurse v. + -ling, after suckling.) x. An in- 
fant or child in relation to its nurse 1607. Also 
transf. a. attrib., as n. babe, etc. xw. 

s. 1 was his nursling once and choice ddignt Milt. 
transf. Forms more real than living man, Nurslings 
of immortality Shkllky. 

Nurture (nd'itmj, -tjaj), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
nourture , nurture, var. of nourt-, nourriture 5 
see Nourituke.] x. Breeding, upbringing, 
training, education (received or possessed by 
one). Now rare . tb. Moral training or disci- 
pline -1637. 9. That which nourishes ; nourish- 
ment, food, late ME. 3. The bringlng-up of 
some one ; tutelage ; fostering care 1676. 

1. His father in his you the had taught him good a. 
I.o. Bkbmbss. b. Who so despiseth wisedoms, and 
n., be is miserable Wisdom iiL xi- a Your lovets 
feeble eyes you feed, But sterve their harts that 
needeth nourture most Sfknsks. Hence Ntrrtural 
a. 19a*. 

Nurture (nflutitlx, -tfax), v. ME. [f.prec.] X. 
trans. To feed or nourish ; to rear. b» transf. 
To foster, cherish 1828. a. To bring up, train, 
educate 1526. tb. To discipline, chasten -163$. 

1. By bis Grandsyra nourisht up And nurtred from 
a boye 1575. to. To n. a secret affection 187*. a They 
norter the _yonge woman Car to love their husband* 
Tindalk Titus ii. 4. to. He that spareth the ro^ 
bateth his childe ; hut he that loveth him doth ia 
Btantlyn. him Biblb (Douay) From. *4. Hence 
nttYtaflft 

Nut (not), sb. [Com. Teat. : OE. hnutu. 
OTent *Anut~ 1— pre-Tout +k*ud-, mpr. by 
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NUT 

OIr. end, W. cneuen . J I. i. A fruit which 
consists of a hard or leathery (indehiscent) 
shell enclosing an edible kernel; the kernel 
itself. fa. A cup formed from the shell of 
a coco-nut mounted in metal ; also, one made 
of other materials to resemble this -158a 3. 

In allusive contexts 156a. 4. In allusions to 

the difficulty of cracking hard-shelled nuts : a. 
A difficult question or problem 1545. b * A diffi- 
cult undertaking ; a person hard to deal with or 
conciliate 1663. 5. slang , The head (of a per- 
son) 1858. 6. A 'swell , dandy, slang . 1904. 

(Jocularly spelt and pronounced knut .) 

3. More noise than nuts Long?. They can’t shoot 
for nuts 1890. 4. a. He especially liked his mental 

nuts 1858. b. Fortified towns are hard nuts to crack 
Fkanklin. 5. Phr. Off one* s ft., out of one's mind, 
insane. Phrases. fNufs to (a person), a source of 
pleasure to one. To be {dead) nuts on or upon, to 
set great store upon, to be devoted to, or delighted 
with (a person or thing), slang* 

II. 1. A small metal projection upon a spindle 
(of a clock, etc.) furnished with teeth, and en- 
gaging in a cog-wheel ; a small spur-wheel, late 
ML. fa. A projection from the lock of a cross- 
bow, serving to detain the string until released 
by the trigger -1674. 8. A small block of wood, 
iron, etc., pierced, and wormed with a female 
screw; used to make a bolt fast or adjust it 
1611. b. The portion of a wooden printing- 
press in which the screw plays 1612. c. The 
contrivance at the lower end of a violin-bow, or 
the like, by which the horse-hair may be relaxed 
or tightened 1663. 4. Naut. Either of two pro- 
jections on the square part of the shank of an 
anchor, to secure the stock in its place 1627. 
5. Mus. The fixed bridge formed by a slight pro- 
jection or ridge at the upper end of the strings 
of the violin, guitar, etc. 1698. 

III. f x . The glans penis -1758. fa. Pope’s 

eye -1682. b. dial . The pancreas ; also, part 
of the caul 1816. 3. fl . Coal in small lumps 

1859. 4. A small rounded biscuit or cake. Only 
In doughnut, gingerbread or spice nut, q.v. 

attrib. and Comb., as N.-Monday, the first Monday 
in August, locally observed as a holiday 1 n.-palm, 
an Australian palm {Cycus media ) which bears edible 
nuts ; n.-pine, a species of pine {Pinus sabiniana ) 
indigenous to N. America. 

Nut, v . 1604. [f. prec.] To seek for, or 

gather nuts ; esp. in phr. to go (a) nutting. 
Nutant (nlw’tAnt), a. 1751. [ad. L. tiutan- 
tem, nutare to nod. J Drooping, pendent. 
Nuta'te, v. rare. 1880. [fL nut at-, nu- 
tare.] intr. To droop or bend downwards ; 
chiefly in Nuta*tinK ppl. a . 

Nutation fnitft/i */on). 161a. [ad. L. nuta- 
tionem.] 1. The action of nodding the head ; 
an instance of this. a. Astr . A slight oscilla- 
tion of the earth’s axis ; now spec . that by which 
the pole of the equator would describe a small 
ellipse in 19 years and which actually renders its 
motion round the pole of the ecliptic (see Pre- 
cession) wavy instead of circular 1715. b. The 
oscillation of a top in spinning 1879. 3- Curva- 
ture in the stem of a growing plant *789. 
Nu-t-brown, a. (and sb.). ME. [f. Nut 
1. Of the colour of a ripe hazel-nut ; brown 
as a nut ; of a warm reddish-brown colour, a. 
absol. as sb. a. Ale z8a8. b. A brown colour like 
(hat of nuts 1883. 

r The Nutbrowne mayd 1500. Good Nutbrowne- 
Ale and Tost Davenant. a. b. Her hair was of a 
•oft nut-brown 1883. 

Nu-t-crack. 1570. Now vulgar, [f. Nut 
sb. | - Nut-cracker i. 

Nu -t- cracker. 1548. [f. Nut sbf} z. An 
instrument for breaking the shells of nuts. Now 
usu., {a pair of) nut-crackers . b. Used attrib . 1 
and Comb . to describe the appearance of nose 
and chin produced by the want of teeth 1700. 
a. A brown corvine bird ( Nucifraga caryoca - 
tactes), common in various parts of Europe, but 
rare in Britain 1758. 

1. b. She is a toothless, nutcracker Jawed old 
woman 1818. 

Nu't-gall. 1595. [f. Nut sb. + Gall sb.$] 
A gall produced upon the Dyer's Oak ( Quercus 
infectoria), used esp. as a dye-stuff. 
Nu’t-graaS' 1830. A variety of sedge (Cy- 
prus Hydra 1 also C. pky mat odes), so called from 
its tuberous roots. 

Nuthatch (n*rt,hsetj). ME. [f. Nut sb. 
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The second element is conn. w. Hack v . l 9 Hag 
v. 1 , and Hatch v.*J A small creeping bird 
belonging to the genus Sitta, so named from 
the way m which it breaks nuts to feed on the 
kernel. The common British species is S. csesia. 

Nirt-hook. 1500. A hooked stick used 
when nutting, to pull down the branches of the 
trees, +b. Applied to a beadle, constable, etc. 
-1658. 

Ntrtjobber. Now dial. 1544. [Jobber 1.] 
* Nuthatch. 

Nu’tlet* 1856. A small nnt. 

Nutmeg (nutmeg). ME. [Partial tr. of AF. 
*nois mugue or tnugc ■■ med.L. nux muscata, f. 
late L. muscus Musk."] z. A hard aromatic seed, 
of spheroidal form, obtained from the fruit of an 
evergreen tree ( Mynstica fragrans ox officinalis), 
indigenous to the East Indian islands, used as 
spice and in medicine. 9 . Used to denote colour 
or appearance 1610. 

1. N.-tree, the tree which produces the n. a. A 
Roan or N. colour’d Mare 1745. N. liver, a diseased 
condition of the liver, also called red atrophy. 

Comb., as n.-grater\ n.-apple, the fruit of the 
nutineg-tree, containing the ina^e and n. ; -bird, 
Munia punctnlata, also called Cowry-bird ; n. but- 
ter, a solid fatty reddish-brown substance, obtained 
by grinding the refuse nutmegs to a fine powder ; 
-flower, Nigella Sativa, of Egyptian origin ; 
-pigeon, a white pigeon (Carpopfuiga xnea), common 
in the Indo-Rurmese countries, Ceylon, and the 
Andamans 1 -wood, the wood of the Palmyra pahn, 
Porassus jfl abelliformis . Hence Nu'tmegged a. 
flavoured with n. ; Path, affected with red atrophy. 

Nu’t-oil. 1664. Oil obtained from nut-ker- 
nels, esp. those of the hazel and walnut, used 
in the manufacture of paints, varnishes, etc. 

Nutria (niw triS). 1836. [a. Sp. , otter, also 
lutria, L. lutra . \ The skin or fur of the coypu 
of S. America. 

Nutrient (niw’triSnt), a. and sb. 1650. [ad. 
L. nutrientem pres. pple. of nutrire. ] 1. Serving 
as nourishment ; nutritious 1661. a. Convey- 
ing or providing nourishment 1650. 3. sb. A 

nutritious substance 1828. 

Nutrify (niiPtrifaO, v. 1509. [f. L. nutrire 
+ -(i)fy.] a. trans. To nourish, b. t»/r. To 
supply nutriment. 

Nutriment (mwlriment). 1541. [ad. L. 

nutrimentum, f. nutrire ; see -MENT.] That 
which nourishes; nourishing food. 

Our dayly and special nutrimentrs of breade and 
wyno 1558. fig. Is not Virtue in Mankind The N., 
that feeds the Mind? Swift. Hence Nutrime'ntal 
a. having tho qualities of nutriment j nutritious ; also, 
conveying nourishment. 

Nutrition (nwtri Jan). 1551. [ad.L .*nutri- 
tioncm , f. nutrire .1 I. The action or process 
of supplying, or of receiving, nourishment. 9. 
Food, nutriment Z603. 

I, fg. The N. of a Common-wralth con&isteth, in 
the Plenty and Distribution of Materials conducing 
to Life Hobbes. Hence Nutri‘tion&l, Nutri*- 
tionary adjs. 

Nutritious (matri-fes), a. 1665. [ad. L. 
nutritius , nutricius, 1. nutric -, nutrix nurse; 
see -iTlous l . ] Serving as or supplying nourish- 
ment. Hence Nutri*tious-ly adv., -ness. 

Nutritive (ni«*tritiv), a. and sb. late ME. 
[a. F. nutritif -ive, ad. med.L. nutritious, f. 
ppl. stem of nutrire to nourish ; see -IVE.] 1. 
Having the property of nourishing ; nutritious. 
9. Of. pertaining to, or concerned in, nutrition, 
late ME. 8. Giving or providing nourishment 
1548. 4. sb. A nourishing article of food Z440. 

Hence Nu’tritive-ly adv., -ness. 
fNu*triture. 1557. [ad. late L. nutritura , 
f. nutrit-, nutrire ; see -URE.] i* Nourish- 
ment, nutrition -Z740, 9. Fostering ; careful 

bringing up -1684. 

Nu tshell ME. [f. Nut sb. + Shale sb., 
Shell j £.1 z. The hard exterior covering with in 
which the kernel of a nut is enclosed. 9. As an 
example of something without value, or of some- 
thing extremely small ME. 8. In phrases de- 
noting great condensation, brevity, or limitation 
1693. b. With in. In a few words Z831. 

a. O God, I could be bounded in a n., and count my 
selfe a King of infinite space Shaks. I have some- 
times heard of an Iliad in a Nut-shell Swift. 3. b* 
There, sir, is political economy in a n. T. L. Peacock. 
Nutter (nzrtat). 1483. [f. Nut sb. or v . 

+ -er >.] One who gathers nuts. 
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Nu-tting, vbl. sb. 1894. [-ING *.] The mo- 
tion of gathering nuts. 

Nu't-cree. late ME. A tree that bears nnts; 
esp. the hasel ( Corylus A ve liana ). 

Nutty (nu'ti), a. 166a. [f. Nut sb. + -Y 1.] 
1. Abounding in, or productive of, nuts. 9. 
Nut-like; having a taste like nuts Z836. b. 
Pleasant, full of flavour z8aa. 3. slang. Amor- 
ous, fond ; enthusiastic. Usu. const, upon (a 
person). 3821. 4. slang. Smart, spruce 1823; 

* swell , dandyish Z9Z3. 

a b. Mr. Ulackmore's characteristic, leisurely, n. 
humor 1894. 4. The beak wore his nuttiest wig 1839. 

Nu't-weevil. 180a. Entotn. A small beetle 
(Dalaninus nucum), which deposits its eggs in 
green hazel- and filbert-nuts. 

II Nux vomica (nrks v*rmik&). 1578. [med. 
L., f. nux nut + fem. of *vomicus, {. vomere to 
vomit.] 1. The seed contained in the pulpy fruit 
of an E. Indian tree (Strychnos A'ux-vomica), 
which yields the poison strychnia, a. The tree 
itself 1876. 

||Nuzzer (n®*zaa). 1776. [UrdO (Pere., A ruin) 
nazr gift, f. Arab, nazara he vowed.] In India, 
a present made by an inferior to a superior. 
So Nuzzera'na. 

Nuzzle (ntrz’l), v. 1 late ME. [ME. noset, 
f. Nose sb. + -LE 3.] I. intr. *f-i. To bring the 
nose towaids the ground ; to grovel. ME. only. 
9. To burrow or dig with the nose ; to thrust 
the nose into the ground or anything lying on 
it 1530. 3. To poke or push with the nose in 

or into something 1592. b. Wuh at, about, 
against 1603. c. Of dogs j To snuff or poke 
with the nose 1806. d. To poke with the fingers 
(rare) 1806. 4. To nestle, lie snug in bed 1601. 

b. To nestle on or close to some part of a person 
1611. c.To lie close together or with another 1708. 

a. Like sows mizzling for acorns T. Haedy. 3. b. 
The Lambs rigi’lc and nusslc at their dugs 1657. 4. 

T wixt the sheeto and pillow 1 nuzled in 1601. 

II. trans. 1. a. To root vp with the nose or 
snout 1613. b. To touch or rub with the nose 
1812. a. To thrust in (the nose or head) 1594. 

I. b. Twenty whale-boats were nuzzling a sand- 
bank Kipling. 

Nuzzle (nn’zT), v. 2 Now rare. 1519. 
[Perh. f. as prec., but connexion of sense is ob- 
scure. ] f 1 . trans. To accustom (a dog or haw k) 
to attack other animals or birds -1688. +a. 

To train, educate, nurture (a person) in some 
opinion, habit, etc. Freq. with up. -1686. +3. 
To bring up, rear, educate -1645. 4* To nurse, 
to cherish fondly ; to provide with a snug place 
of rest (cf. prec. I. 4) 1581. 

+Nyas, sb. (and a.) 1495. [See Eyas.] I. An 
EYas -1575. 9. Applied allusively to persons 

-1616. 

|| N y chthemeron (nik)«*mgq?n). 168a. [a. 
Gr. vvxOJ)P*pov f neut. of vv^Bijutpos lasting lor 
a day and a night, f. vv£ , vvkt- + fjpitpaf] A 
period of twenty four houis, consisting of a day 
and a night. 

Nyctalope (niktaUup), sb. and a. 1601. 
fad. Gr. wnrdKcJ^, -d\wnos NyCTALOI'S. 1 
(One) affected with nyctalopia. 

|| Nyctalopia (nikt&lJv pi&). 1684. [late L., 

a. Gr. +vv/rra\cjirta, f. vv(, pvkt - night + dAout 
blind + dnf/ eye. Used by Galen in the proper 
sense of ' blind by night but subseq. in that of 

* seeing by night ’ (as if simply from vvf and 
&^).] a, Night-blindness ; recurrent loss of 
vision after sunset. b. Inability to see clearly 
except by night; day-blindness. So Nyctalopy. 
||Nyctalop» (nrkt&Vps). rare . 1661. [L., 
a. Gr. wkt 6 .K os\fii see prec.] tz. Nyctalopia 
-Z738. 9. One affected with nyctalopia z8z8 

NyctJ- (ni’kti), repr. Gr.vwrr*-,a comb, form 
(properly locative) of vvkt-, vb£ night, used in a 
few scientific terms, chiefly zoological as Nycti - 
ardea, the nycticorax. 

IlNycticarax (nikti-k5ncka'). 1688. [L.,a.Gr. 
vvKTit< 6 pa£ , f. vv£ , vvkt i- night + * 6 pa£ raven.] 
The night-heron. (Cf. night-raven.) 
Nyc titropi c (nlktitrfpik), a. 1880. [f- 
Nycti- + Gr. r pbvot turn ; cf. keliotropic .] Bot. 
Turning in a certain direction at night 
Nycto- (ni'kta), repr. Gr. pvkt o-, comb, form 
of WKT-, pv£ night, as in Nyctofkilus, a genus 
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of bate ; nyctophobia , dread of the night or of 
darkness; etc. 

Nye (nai). Now dial. 1470. [ad. OF. ni , 
ny (mod. F. nid) ; — L. nidus nest] A brood (of 
pheasants). Cf. Eye sb .* 

Nylghau (ni*lgg). 177a [a. Pers. ntlgdw, 
f. «// blue + gdw ox, cow. See also Nilgai.] 
A large short-homed Indian antelope, the adult 
male of which is of a bluish- or iron-grey colour, 
and has a tuft of hair on the throat. 

Nymph (nimf). late ME. [a. F. nymphe, 
ad. L. nympha ; see next.] 1. Myth. One of a 
class of semi-divine beings, imagined as beauti- 
ful maidens inhabiting the sea, rivers, fountains, 
hills, woods, or trees, or attending on superior 
deities. b. transf. A stream, river 1591. a. 
poet. A young and beautiful woman ; hence, a 
maiden, damsel 1584. 3. A pupa 1577. 

1. There is a gentle N. not farr from hence, That 
with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream 
Milt. a. But soft, what nimphs are these? Shaks. 
Nvmph-like a. and adv. 

|| Nympha (nbmfa). PI. nymphee (ni-mtf). 
1601. fL., a. Gr. yv^uprj bride, nymph.] 1. — 
Nymph 3. a. pi. Anal. The labia minora of the 
vulva, situated within the labia majora 1693. 
||Nympheea (nirafrfi). Also nymphea. 
156a. [L., ad. Gr. vvyopaia, fern, of vvftpaios 

sacred to the nymphs.] The common white or 
yellow water-lily ; a genus of aquatic plants in- 
cluding these and other species. 
tNymphal, sb. 1 [ad. L. nymphalis\ see 
Nymph and -al.] Used by Drayton as the name 
of each division of his Muses ' Elysium. 

Nymphal (ni-mfcl), a. (and sb.*). 1656. 

[f. as prec. ] A. adj. 1. Belonging to a nymph ; 
consisting of nymphs, a. Of the nature of, per- 
taming to, a pupa 1864. 8- Including or belong- 
ing to the water-plants related to Nymphxa 
lKa6. B. f b. % 1. [ad. F. nymphale.'] A name for 
a class of butterflies 1797. a. A plant belonging 
to the nymphal alliance 1846. 

Nymphean (nimfr-fin), a. 1758. [f. Gr. 
ki fstpaioi + -an.] Of or belonging to a nymph 
or nympha ; nymph-like. 

Nympbiparous (mmfi piras), a. 1835. [f. 
Nymph + -(i)parous.) Entom. Of insects : 
Producing nymphae or pupae. 

Nympholepsy (ni*mfdlepsi). 1775. (X 
next, after epilepsy.] A state of rapture sup- 
posed to be inspired in men by nymphs ; hence, 
an ecstasy or frenzy, esp. that caused by desire 
of the unattainable. So || Nympholcp ala. 

Njfmpholept (ni*mfdlept), sb, and a. 1813. 
[ad. Gr. vvfupbkrprrot caught by nymphs, f. 
yvfnprj nymph + \ap&6.vuv to take.] 1. sb. One 
who is inspired by a violent enthusiasm, esp. for 
an unattainable ideal. Also const, of. a. adj. 
Inspired by such enthusiasm 190a. Hence 
Nymphole'pdc a. 

|| Nymphomania (mra 0 mrfi*ni 5 ). 1775. [f. 
Gr. vvfMprj bride. Nymph + fsavia madness.] 
Pith. A feminine disease characterized by mor- 
bid and uncontrollable sexual desire, lienee 
Nvmphoma*niac a. and sb. 

|| Nymphon (nimipn). 1855. [a. Gr. wp<pwv 
bride-chamber, f. rvft^rj.) Aool. A species of 
sea-spider. 

Nymphotomy (nimjjp-tfini). 1704. [a. mo<l. 
L. nympho tomia, f . Gr, vbfuprj (see Nympha 9) 
4- +rofua -TO MY,] Snrg. Excision of the 
nymph*. 

|| Nystagmus (nlstsrgm^s). 1822, [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. rvoray/ibs nodding, drowsiness, f. vv- 
trrdf §iv.] An involuntary oscillation of the eye- 
ball, usually lateral, especially common among 
miners. Hence Nysta'gmic a 


o 

O (<*»), the fifteenth letter in the English 
alphabet, and the fourth vowel letter. O was 
the fourteenth letter In the andent Roman 
alphabet, corresponding in form and value to 
the andent Greek O, derived from the six- 
teenth letter of the Phoenician and andent 
Semitio alphabet 

The normal sound of short o in modem 


English is (p ), low- (or mid-) back- round -wide ; 
but it frequently stands for (v), as in s#n, doth, 
or ( v ), as in word ; and in unaccented syllables 
sinks to (a), as in nation. When original short 
0 comes before r final, or r + cons. , as in or, for , 
com , sort , it is now lengthened into the corre- 
sponding long sound p\ a later lengthening has 
taken place, chiefly in the South, before certain 
cons, groups, as in cloth, cross , off, soft , here 
represented by ft. 

The normal sound of long o, as in no, toe, 
bone, is the quasi- or imperfect diphthong (d“) ; 
but before r, as in bore, choral, story, the sound 
is that of the open quasi-diphthong (o®). 

I. 1. The letter. PI Os, O's, os, o’s (oes). O per 
se, the letter O forming by itself a word. b. 1 he 
sound of the letter, the vowel -sound o. a. Used to 
indicate serial order and distinguish things in a series, 
as the ( quires * or sheets of a book, etc. 3. In Logic, 
« a particular negative, 4. In Chem. t the symbol for 
Oxygen. 

II. Abbreviations, a. O. » various proper names, 
as Oliver , Olivia, etc. b. = ‘old ’, as in OE., Old 
English? OF., Old French; OHG-, Old High Ger- 
man; ON., Old Norse; O.S., old style: O.T„, Old 
Testament, c. -= * Order as in D.S.O., Distinguished 
Service Order ; O.M., Order of Merit f O.S.B.. Order 
of Saint Benedict, etc. d. « * Officer *, as in O.B.E., 
Officer of the British Empire; O.C., Officer Com. 
manding; O.T.C., Officers’ Training Corps, e. O.KL. 
(orig. l/.S. slang) abbrev. for oil horred = 'all cor- 
rect everything in order, all right : hence as vb. ; 
O.P. (<*) (also o.p ) 'opposite the prompter side * in a 
theatre, also attrib.\ {/>) ‘over-proof’: (c) (also o.p., 
o.p.) in booksellers' catalogues, ‘out of print*. 

O (<?u), sbA ME. [From resemblance in 
shape to the letter O.J 1. The Arabic zero or 
cipher ; hence, a cipher, a mere nothing 1605. 
3. (PI. oes.) Anything round, as a circle, round 
spot, orb ME. 

1. Now thou art an O without a figure, thou art 
nothing Shaks. a. Afids. N. in. it 188. Giotto's O, 
the perfect circle, said to have been thrown off free 
hand by Giotto, the Florentine painter (1266-1336). 

O', O, sb* 1730. Ilr. 6 , ua, Olr. au; see 
Oyj A prefix of Insn patronymic surnames, 
as O’Connell, etc. Hence, a person whose sur- 
name begins with O'. 

Ireland her O’s, her Mac’s let Scotland boast 
Fielding. 

lO, adv. [OE. d; cf. A adv., Ay adv.) 
Ever, always. 

tO, OO, numeral adj. ME. reduced form of 
on, oon |: — OE. dn], One, used in south, and 
midi. bef. a cons. Cf. A adi . 1 -1678. 

O flewh they been, and o flessh as 1 ge&se Hath but 
oon herte, in wcle and in distresse Chaucer. Then 
Christian stept a little a to-side[n at o side] Bunyan. 

O, O' (o, b, a), prep A ME. [Worn down f. 
On prep., used bef. a cons. ; cf. A prep. 1 ] — On 
prep., in various senses ; in early use including 
the sense * in *. Now only in some arch, or 
traditional phrases. 

Cupid hath clapt him oth* shoulder Shaks. 

0, O' ( o , b, a), prep A ME. [Worn down f. 
Of prep., used bef. a cons. ,* cf. A prep , 2 ] — Of. 
In form o', still used arch , dial., colloq . ; e.g. 
in six o'clock ; also in John o' Groats, Jack o' 
lantern, etc. 

O (b»), ini. v . ) ME. [A natural exclam., 

expressive 01 sudden feeling.] A. interj. 1. 
Standing bef. the sb. in the vocative relation, 
a. In other connexions, or without construction, j 
expressing, according to intonation, appeal, I 
entreaty, surprise, pain, lament, etc. (In 17th 
and 18th c., often written Oh ; but see Oh.) 
M E. 3. In ballads (chiefly Sc.) added after the 
rime-word at the end of a line 1794. 

1. O Lord, our God, arise 1749. m. O that I had 
wynges like a doue Cover© a lb Pm. liv. [lv.] 6. O 
mee most wretched man 1 1610. O, but we all live be- 
yond our incomes 1837. It *s O for a manly life in the 
camp ! Whitman. 3. The wintry sun the day has 
clos'd. And 1*11 awa to Nsnie, O. Burns. 

B. as sb. 1. The inter), considered as a word. 
So 0 me, 0 dear, etc., 1609. a. pi. O's of Ad- 
vent, the seven Advent Anthems, each contain- 
ing a separate invocation of Christ beginning 
with O, as O Sapientia (O Wisdom), O A don at , 
etc. ME. 

1. O me no O’s, but bear B. Jons. 

■©-, terminal vowel of combining forms of 
words, being the usual connective orig. in ethnic 
names, and, later, in scientific terms generally; 
it is affixed, not only to terms of Greek origin, 
but also to those derived from Latin (Latin 
compounds of which would have been formed 


| with -»-.). Instances are concavo- ; c A loro - ; co- 
rn ulo- ; politico - ; joco- ; serio -. 

x. Primarily qualifies adverbially the adj. to 
which it is prefixed ; as in Gr. AsuKOgAwpoc 1 whitely 
green ’, pale green ; mod.L. ovmlo-cordatus • ovately 
heart -shaped , cordate with ovate modification! 
Anglo-Norman, Norman as modified in England, 
a. Hence, used to express, shortly, almost any man- 
ner of relation between two components, franco- 
German , one. * German of a French sort ’, may 
even mean * French in conflict with German '\ Grmco- 
Latin, 'common to Greek and Latin ’j pneumo* 
gastric, 'communicating with both lungs and sto 
mach etc. 3. Appearing frequently bef. -cracp , 
-graphy, -logy, -meter, -o- tends to be permanently 
associated with these elements ; cf. skop-ocracy, 4 the 
last new -ology ', 'galvanometers.. and other -omsters 
without number ',and the like. 

Oad, obs. f. Woad. 

Oaf (ouf ). PI. oafs ; also 9 oaves. 1695. 
[Phonetic var. of Auf ; see also Ouph.] An 
elf s child ; a changeling left by the elves or 
fairies; hence, a misbegotten, deformed, or 
idiot child ; a half-wit, dolt, booby. SoOa'flsh 
a. 16x0. 


Oak (ouk). [Com. Teut.: OE. dr ! — OTeut 
*aiks.) i. Name of a foiest tree, Quercus 
Pobur (now divided into two sub-species, Q. 
pedunculata and Q. sessilijlora, Durmast), 
noted for its timber, and bearing a fruit or 
species of mast called the Acorn ; thence ex- 
tended to all species of Quercus, trees or 
shrubs ; the common species in N. America 
being Q. alba, the white oak, and Q. macro* 
carpa, tne bur oak. b. With defining ad- 
jective, applied to other species of Quercus 
1737. a. In Eng. versions of the Bible, used 
also to render Heb. lldh, the terebinth tree, late 
ME. s. With qualification, applied to trees 
or plants in some way resembling the oak 1551. 
b. in Australia, applied to trees of the genus 
Casuarina (‘ Native Oak ’) 1809. 4. The wood 

of the oak. Hence allusively, with ref. to its 
hardness and enduring qualities, late ME, b. 
As the material of a ship OE. c. Univ. colloq. 
An oaken door ; esp. in phr. to sport one's o», 
to shut the outer door of one’s rooms as a sign 
that one is engaged 1785. 5. r I he leaves of thai 
oak. late ME. 6. The Oaks : a race for three- 1 
year-old fillies, founded in 1779, and run at 
Epsom on the Friday after the Derby. (So 
called from an estate near Epsom.) 


x. Our Dance of Custome, round about the Oke Of 
Herne the Hunter Shaks. b. Black or Dyer's O., 
Q. tinctona *= Quercitron. Blue O., Mountain 
white 0 ., Q. Douglassii of California. Bur, 
Mossy -cup, or Overcup O., Q macrocarpa of N . 
America. Chestnut O., Q. sessilijlora, and in N. 
America, Q. Prtnus and other species having leaves 
like the chestnut. Cork O., Q. Suber, a native of 
southern Europe and northern Africa, the bark of 
which furnishes cork. Evergreen 0. « Holm-oak. 
Italian O., Q. Atsculus of southern Europe, having 
edible acorns. Kermcs-oak, Q. coccifera , in which 
the kermes insect lives. Live O., a name for Q. 
vtrens, and other American species. Scarlet O., 
Q. coccinea of N. America, so called from the colour 
of its foliage in autumn. Turkey O., Q. cerris of 
southern Europe; in America, Q. Catesbsei. Weep- 
ing O., Q. lebata of Western U.S. White O., Q. 
alba, a large American tree, occas. called in England 
Quebec o. O. of Bashan, Q. mgilops. 9 Dwarf 
0 ., Ground O., various species of Teucrtum. O. 
of Cappadocia, A mbrosia mantima. O. of Je- 
rusalem or Paradise, Chenopodium Botrys, having 
leaves jagged like those of an o. Poison O., species 
of sumach. 4. With thunders from her native <x She 
quells the floods below Cowrss. Phr. Heart qfo. ; 
see Heart sb. IV. 3. 5. Our custom of wearing o, on 
the twenty-ninth of May 1779. 

Combs. 1 O.-bark, tha bark of the a, used In tan- 
ning and as an astringent ; -beauty, a moth {Bio- 
ton or Amphidasis frodrommria\ the larva of which 
feeds on tne o. j -button ■ next i -gall, a gall or 
excrescence produced on species of a by the punc- 
tures of gall-flies 1 spec, a gall-nut used in making 
ink 1 -learner, a fungus found on old oaks, and some- 
what resembling white kid-leather 1 -lungu, lung- 
wort 1 -peat, an insect {Phylloxera rileyi) which in- 
fests oaks in the U.S. j •spangle, a kind of flattened 
fungus-like gall, occurring on the lower side of oak- 
leaves ; -wart, an oak-gall. 

Oak-apple (*‘k|K’p’l). late ME. i. A 
globular form of oak-gall; spec, the bright- 
coloured spongy gall formed on the leaf-bud of 
the common British oak. a. In Australia, 
the young cone of the She-oak 1889. 

attrib- as Oak-apple day, the sgth of May, the 
day of the Restoration of Charles II, when oak- 
apples or oak-leavee have been worn in memory of 
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hit hiding Aon Ms pursuers fa an oak, oo (ho 6th of 

S ($fliJbra (dh’kdn), o. ME. [f. Oak + -in *. ] 
i. Made of the wood of tho oak. ( Now often rept 
by * oak ’ used attrib.) 0. Of, pertaining to, or 
forming part of the oak. Obs. or arch, (repL 
by 'oak 'used attrib,) 145a a- Formed of oak 
leaves or twigs {arch.) 1605. 4. Consisting of 

oak-trees ( arch, and poet.) 1638* 
t. An o. chest i8ao. 3. Hee comet the third time 
home with the O. Garland Shaks. 4 With bi 
from our a glades Tknhyson. 

Oakling (Ju kliq). 1664. [f. Oak + -ling.] 
A young or small oak ; an oak sapling 
Oak-tree (Ja-ktrf). OE. — Oak z. 
Oakum (Ju-kzfm). [OE. dcumbe , dcun(b)a, 
(var. of dcumbe, sbcuma), lit. ' off-combings 
Tx The coarse part of the flax separated in 
hackling; hards, tow. OE. only, b, Loose 
fibre, obtained by untwisting and picking old 
rope ; used esp. in caulking ships* seams, etc. 
The picking of oakum was formerly a common 
employment of convicts and inmates of work- 
houses. 1481. 

Oar (Obi), sb. [OE. dr : — OTeut. +aira ; 
cf. Gr. fp- in iptrijt rower, kpcrpos oar.] I. 

A stoat pole, widened and flattened at one end 
into a blade, used as a lever to propel a boat. 
(See Scull, Sweep.) b. In ref. to slaves or 
criminals compelled to row in galleys; see 
Galley sb, 1. 1711. a. fig. Anything that 
serves, like an oar, as a means of propulsion in 
the water 1586. 3. transf. a. A rowing-boat 

161 x. b. An oarsman 1608. 4. A stick, pole, 
or paddle, with which anything is stirred 1743. 

1. Phrases, To put in ones A, to interfere in an 
other's business. To rest , lie , on one's oars , to lean 
on the handles of one's oars ; fig. to take things easy, 
b. To condemn Criminals, .to the O. 1711. a. 
transf. The Oars or finny feet of Water-Fowl Sin T. 
BnowNK. 3. a. Pair of oars, a boat rowed by two 
men. b. He was a capital o. at Eton 1861. 

Comb. O.-flsh, a name for fishes of the family Re- 
gated dm, , esp. RegaUcus Banket i from their com- 
pressed oar like bodies. 

Oar, v. 1610. [£ prec.] 1. irons. To pro- 
pel with or as with oars ; to row. 9. intr. To 
row; to advance, as if propelled by oars. 
Also with it. 1647. 3. trans. To make (one's 

way) as with oars 1801. 4. To move (one’s 

hands, etc. ) like oars 1882. 

x. He. .oared Himselfe with bis good armea. To 
th* Shore Shaks. 3. Now oaring with slow wing 
her upward way South ky 

Oarage (flsTddj). 176a. [f. Oar sb. + 

-age.] i. The action of oars ; movement of 
limbs like that of oars. 9. Apparatus of the 
nature of oars ; outfit of oars ; rowing appara- 
tus 18:48. 

Oared (6-tfd), a. 1590. [f. Oar sb. -r -ed. 8] 
Provided with oars; also in comb., os four- 
eared , etc. 

Oarlock ( 0 «*ilpk). [OE. drloc, l. dr oar 4 

loc I-ock - Rowlock. 

Oarsman (OB'zzm&n). r894. [f.aar'j possess, 
of Oak 4 Man ; formerly carman (1608).] A 
* man of the oar * ; a rower. Hence OaTmman- 
ship. So OaTswoman. 

Oary (o*Ti), a. 1667. [f. Oar sb. -Y L] 
a. Of the nature of. or having the function of, 
an o.ir or oars ; oar-hke. b. Furnished with 
oars ; oared. 

a. The Swan.. with Oaxie feet Milt. 

Oasis (0 t £i'sis, Jn'fisis). PL ORKS (-ft). 
1613. [a. L., a. Gr. Saoit , app, of Egyptian 
origin. The promtne. t’dsis is chiefly Sc. and 
U.S.] A name of the fertile spots in the Libyan 
desert ; hence gen. A fertile spot in the midst 
of a desert. 

Jig. My one O. in the dost and drouth Of city life 
Tbnnyson. 

Oast (Just). [OE. dst OTeut, *aisto», l 
root aidh- (Skr. idh) to bum.] orig. — 

Kiln. b. Later, A ldln for drying malt or 
bops, now spec, for drying hops. 

Comb, o.-houae, a building containing s kiln for 
drying bopai the whole structure competing a kiln. 

Oat (<fet) ; Hsu. in pi. oats (£«ts). [OE. 
die, pi. d/an, of obscure origin. App. cat de- 
noted primarily an individual grain ; cf. groat, 
groats . J 1. pi The grains o? a hardy cereal 

(see sense 9) forming an article of food for men 
and also a chief food of horses ; usu. collec - 1 
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dvely, as a speefos of grain. a. The cereal 
plant Avetrn tativa which yields this grain, 
a. Usu. in pl. t collectively, as a crop. ME. b. 
In sing. {rare), late ME. 3. sing, and collect . 
pi Applied to wild species of Avena (called 
also Oat-gross) ; esp. the Wild A vena fatua, 
a tall grass resembling the cultivated oat. False 
O* the Oat-like Grass, A rrhenatherum. OE 
4. transf (poet.). A pipe made of an oaten 
straw, as a pastoral instrument of music. [ After 
L, avena.] 1637. 

3. Phr. To 4 
fule 


sow one's wild oats t to oommit youth 
or follies (usu. implying subsequent re- 
form). 4. That strain 1 heard was of a higher mood : 
But now my Oate proceeds Milt. 

Comb. 1 o.-graaa a grass of the genus A vena ; 
sometimes also applied to those of allied genera; as 
Arrhenatherum , Bromus; -pipe, -reed, a musical 
instrument made of an oat-straw. 

Oat-cake. 1588. [f. Oat + Cakk sb.] « 
Cake sb. 1 b. 

Oaten (<?ut*n), a. late ME. [f. Oat + 
-en *.] z. Composed of the grain of oats, or of 
oatmeal. a. Made of the straw or stem of an 
oat. late ME. 3. Of or belonging to the oat as 
a plant 1588. 

1. They did eate..oten bread Hollahix a. Rural 
ditties. .Temper’d to th’ O. Flute Milt. 3 When 
Shepheards pipe on O. strawes Shaks. 

Oath (floJO, sb. PL oaths (<?uC z ). [Com. 
TeuL ; OE. dp : — OTeut. *aiPoz : — pre-Teut. 
*oitos (cf. OIr, oeth).] 1. A solemn appeal to 
God (or to something sacred) in witness that a 
statement is true, or a promise binding ; an act 
of swearing ; a statement or promise corrobo- 
rated by such an appeal, or the form of words 
in which such a statement or promise is made, 
b. l^oosely applied to an asseveration not in- 
volving a ref. to God or anything sacred 1600. 
9. A careless use of the name of God or Christ, 
or of something sacred, in asseveration or im- 
precation, or a formula of words involving this; 
an act of profane swearing ; a curse MEL 
1. To take (an) a, to utter, or bind oneself by, an 
0. 1 to swear f also to make (an) o. On or upon o , 
under the obligation of an o. t as having made an o 
Bible a, Bodily a, Book a, Corporal a \ see those 
words. b. A.Y. L. iv. i. 192-3. Hem e Oath v. 
to utter an oath or oaths, to swear. Also to o. it. 

Oatmeal (mi-tmfl). late ME. If. Oat + 
MkaljA 1 ] Meal made horn oats. Also attrib. 
fOb, sb. 1588. [From ob.. abbrev. of objec- 
tion, used in conjunction with sol. — solution, 
in old books of divinity.] In phr. Ob(t) and 
sol(s) — objection(s) and solution(s) ; scholastic 
or subtle disputation -1660. 

+Ob. ME. Abbrev. of Obolus, used for a 
halfpenny -1631. 
x Hen. IV, u. iv. 39a 

Ob., abbrev. of L- obixt died ; used before 
the date of a person’s death. 

Ob-, pref. The Lat. prep, ob * towards, 
against, in the way of, becoming, in comb, 
with vbs. and their derivs., oc - before c -, oj- 
before f-, op- before p-, and app. o- before rn- 
(in omittere). In Kng. use, ob- (oc-, of-,op-,o-) 
occurs. 1. In combs, already formed in L.; 
rarely in words formed in Eng. itself on L. 
elements; e.g. obduct , obdurate , obedience , ob- 
ject, obversion , Occident , occur, opponent, oppo- 
site, etc. 9. In mod. scientific Latin, and hence 
in Eng., in Botany, etc., ob- is prefixed to adjs. 
in the sense 'inversely*, or 'in the opposite 
direction as in obcordatus (Linn.) Obcoh- 
DATE, obeonical , obimbrica/e , ob lanceolate , ob 
ovoid, obvallate , obvolute , etc. 

In this use, apparently the prefix represents the ob- 
of L obverse Obveeskly, and is short far that word. 

Obambulate (^baeuibiildt), v. rare. 1614* 
[£. L. obambulat-, obambulart, f. ob- (Ob- 1 ) + 
ambulare.] intr . To walk about. So Obam* 
tralaidon. 

(I Obbligato fiblig£*t0, 0bbWgI*t0), a. (sb.). 
Often Obligato. 1794 [It*. ' obliged \ * obli- 
gatory ’.] Mus. 1. That cannot be omitted; 
applied to a part essential to the completeness 
of a composition (or to the instrument on which 
such a part is played) ; esp. to an accompani- 
ment having an independent value. Opp. to 
ad Hbitum. Also transf forced, compulsory, 
g. sb. An obbligato part or accompaniment 1845. 
Obocrdate (ibkfjdA), a. X775. [Ob- a.] 
NaL Hist. Inversely cordate; heart-shaped, 


[ad. L. obductioncm , l 
The action of covering 
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with the apex serving as the base or point of 
attachment. 

Obdiploatemonouo (pbdipfa,st/-m6na«), a. 
1880. \ OB- a. ] Bot. Diplostemonons with the 
disposition of the two stamen-whorls reversed ; 
having the stamens of the outer whorl opposite 
to. and those of the inner whorl alternate with, 
the petals. Hence Obdiploete'mouy. 
fObdirce, v. 1657. [ad. JL obducere, L ob- 
Ob- 1 4 ducert.) trans* To cover, envelop 

+< 5 bdu*ction. 1578. 
obducere ; see prec. J ' 
or enveloping -1656. 

Obduracy (p-lxiiurasi). 1597- P* ncxt • *** 

-acy 3.] The state or quality of being obdu- 
rate ; obstinacy ; persistent hardness of heart 
Obdurate (p*bdiurA/bdiQ#TA),tf. late ME. 
[ad. L. obduratus , obdurare.] 1. a. Hardened in 
evil; insensible to moral influence, b. Unyield- 
ing, relentless, hard-hearted, inexorable 158a 
+9. Physically hardened or hard -1784. 

x u. The a. conscience of the old tinner Scott. 
b. Women are soft, milde, pittifull, and flexible j 
Thou, steme, o., flintie, rough, remoi velesse Shaks. 

UTiey have joined the most o. consonants without 
one intervening vowel Swift. Hence Obdur&te-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Obdurate (^-bdiureit, ^bdiDB*r^it), v. 1540. 
f prec.] trans. To make morally obdurate 
t ’see prec.) So Obdura'tion, the action of har- 
dening or condition of being hardened 1494. 
tObdure (£bdiu«u). a. 1608. [f. Ob- i 4 

durus, after prec.] - Obdurate a. -i860, 
llenoe fObdu-re-ly adv., t-ness. 

Obdure (^lxiiD»*i), v. Now rare or Obs . 

1 598. [ad* L. obdurare, f. ob- Ob- i 4 durart, 
f. durus hard.] trans. — OBDURATE v. So 
Obdu*red ppl . a. — Obdurate a. z. 1585. 

Obe (<?ub). 1835. [ad. Gr. cbfld.] Gr. Hist. 
A village or disirict in ancient Laconia ; a sub- 
division of an original or clan. 

||Obeah (^•b*a),obi(J»» , bi), sb. 1764. [West 
African.] x. An amulet, charm, or fetish used 
bv negroes for mngical purposes 1796. 9. A 

kind of pretended sorcery or witchcraft prac- 
tised by the negroes in Africa, and formerly in 
the West Indies 1764. 3. attrib., as obeah (or 

obi) -man, a negro sorcerer, etc. 1764 Hence 
O'beah, o*bi v. trans. to bewitch by o. ; O'beah- 
lam the practice of or belief in o. 

Obedience (ifordtens). ME. [a. F. obe- 
dience, ad. L. obedientia, f. obedientem Obe- 
dient ; see -ENCE.J \. The action or practice 
of obeying ; the fact or character of being obe- 
dient. 9. The fact or position of being obeyed, 
or of having others subject to one ; command, 
authority. (Now esp. of the authority of the 
Church of Rome.) ME. b. transf A sphere 
of authority or dominion, esp. ecclesiastical 
1635. 8- — Obeisance 3. Now arch, and 

dial. 1503. 4. In a monastic or conveutual 

establishment : Any office, official position, or 
duty, under the abbot or superior; the par- 
ticular office or duty of any inmate of a con- 
vent ; also, the cell, room, or place appertain- 
ing or appropriate to such an office ; med.L, 
obedientia (see Du Cange) 1700. 

s. To bee brought vppe in ino o. of Lawes 1609. fig. 
A heavy body falls to the ground in o. to the law of 
gravitation (mod.). Passive 0. (<i) (opp. to active o.) 
an obedience in which the subject suffers without 
resistance or remonstrance ; (b) unqualified obedience 
to commands, whether reasonable or unreasonable, 
lawful or unlawful, a The two Houses decided, .to 
return to the o. of the Papal See Gansu, b. All the 
English land-owners within WilliamW Friiman. The 
clergy and the laity of the Roman obedience (mod.). 

Obedient (obf*didnt) f a . (sb.) ME. [a. OF. 
obtdient, ad. L. obedientem, f obedire to Obey.] 
i. That obeys ; submissive to the will of a su- 
perior; doing what one ia bidden; subservient; 
dutiful. b. Conventionally used as an expres- 
sion of courtesy, esp. in phr. your o . servant 
1548. fa. Astrol '. Of signs of the sodiac, etc. 1 
Subject ; see Obey v. 4. -Z391. 1 -fig. (chiefly 
of things or Involuntary agents): Moving or 
yielding as actuated or affected by something 
else, late ME. fa. sb. One who is subject to 
authority ; a subordinate -x66a. 

t. Such delight hath God fa M«n O. to hi*_WUl 
Milt. 3. Floating.. o. to ihestraamo S haks. 
Obediently ado. 
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Obediential (0bWi.e1.ftl), a 1619. [ad. 
med.L. obedientialu , f. obedicntia ; s#e -al i.] 
Of, pertaining to. of the nature of, or character- 
bed by obedience. (Chiefly Thiol ; now ran 
or 05 s. in gen. sense.) 

Obedientiary (ohfdi.e-njiri). 1536. [ad. 
med.L. obedientiarius , f. obedicntia ; see -AxY.j 
+1. A person practising obedience; one own- 
ing Allegiance; a subject; a liegeman -1603. 
a. A member of a conventual establishment 
charged with any duty or * obedience*. (See 
Obedience 4.) 1794. 

Obeisance (fbA-sfats). late ME. fa. F. 

oblissance, f. obiissant , oMtr . ] fi. — OBEDI- 

ENCE 1. -1660. ta. The 0. (of any One): 
Obedience 9. -1678. tb. Obedience ab. 
-1616. 3. A respectful salutation ; a bow or 

curtsy. Often in phr. to do, make, pay , o. 
(Chiefly literary, and often arch.) late ME. 4. 
Respectfulness of manner or bearing, deference ; 
homage, submission. (In mod. use, regarded 
as fig. from 3.) late ME. 

3. He made a low Obeysance 1640. 4 A Throne to 
which conquered Nations yielded Obeysance Stekle. 

Obeisant (ob*-sknt), a. ME. [a. 1 ' . obSis- 
tani, obiir : — L. obedirc ; see -ant.] x. -= 
Obedient x, Obs. exc. as in 2. a. Showing 
respect or deference ; servilely obedient, obse- 
quious 1642. 

|| Obelion (obfltfn). 1878. [mod.L., a. Gr. 

tov, dim. of 6&(\6s spit.J Anal. A 
point on the sagittal suture, between the parie- 
tal foramina. Hence Obe'Iiac a. 

Obelisk (p-bdlisk, -f-). 1569. [nd. L. obe- 
liscns, a. Gr. lottos, dim. of < 5 / 9 *Aov.] I. 
A tapering shaft of stone, usu. monolithic, and 
square or rectangular in section, with a pyra- 
midal apex; a type of monument specially 
characteristic of ancient Egypt. b. A natural 
formation resembling an obelisk, e.g. a moun- 
tain peak, a cypress tree, etc. 1845. 9. A 

m.irk (cither — or -£■) used in ancient MSS. to 
point out a spurious, corrupt, or doubtful word 
or passage (** Obelus); in mod. use applied 
to the mark used in printing for marginal 
refciences. foot-notes, etc. (» Dagger sb. 5). 
Double o., the double dagger (J). 1583. Hence 
Obcli'Bcal a. 

Obelize (p'bflaiz), v. Also trron . obolize. 
[ad. Gr. 6&tkl(tiv ; see Obelus and -izk.J 
trans. To mark (a word or passage) with an 
obelus or obelisk; to condemn as spurious or 
corrupt. 

II Obelus (P*bfl 2 k). /V. obeli (-lri). late ME. 
[L.. a. Gr. spit, obelus.] — Obelisk a. 

Obese (obrs), a. 1651. [ad. L. obesus that 
has eaten itself fat, pa. pple. of obedert to eat 
away, f. ob - Ob- 1 + cdcre.J Very fat or fleshy ; 
corpulent. Hence Obrse*ly adv., -ness. 

Obesity (obj’slti, *L>e*sTti). 1611. [ad L. 
obesito\, f. obesus . ] The condition of being 
obese ; corpulence. 

|| Obex (^u-beks). 1611. [L. obex, -ic-, (. obi- 
cere, f. ob - Ob- s+jacere to cast.] x. An im- 
pediment, obstacle. Now rare or Obs . 9. 
Anat. A thickening of the ependyma of the 
fourth ventricle of the brain at the point of the 
calamus script on us 189a. 

Obey (£!*»•), v. [ME. obeien, a. F. obHr 
l — L. obedirc, t ob- Ob- x + audirt to hear.] 1. 
trans. (orig. intr. with dat. ob/.), a. lo be 
obedient ta b. To comply with, perform (a 
command, etc.) late ME. 6 . To submit to, 
subject oneself to (a principle, authority, etc.). 
Now rare or arch, late ML d.^g. To act as 
compelled by (a thing, agency, force, impulse, 
etc. ) ; to be actuated by 1598. +9. intr, To be 
•b dient to or unto (— t) -1667. 8. intr. or 

abioi. To do what one is commanded ; to sub- 
mit; to be obedient, late ME. b. fig. of a 
thing 1567. 4. intr. Astral. Said of certain 

signs of the sodiacin relation to others (called 
commanding or sovereign signs), or of planets 
when In sut 3 i signs, late ME. Tfi. To do obei- 
sance to. bow to — x 6 <o. 

t. a. The high* power# thuld be elweys obeid 1399. 
b* The ladies obeying tbe summons, came up in • 
group Golds m. c. what obeyes Reason, is free M ilt. 
a. tie marks bow well the ship her helm obeys bvaun. 
a Hit teruanta ye are to whom ye o, Rom . vi w, 
To their Genemb Voyce they soon ObeydMaT. j. 
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Will he a when one commands ? Tennyson, b. To 
speak I tri'd. .My Tongue obey’d Mttr. 4. Obeying 
Sign*, the Southern, or last six Signs of the Zodiac 
are so called 1679. Hence Qbejrahle a. that can, 
or should, be obeyed. Otoey*er, one who obeys. 
Obeyingly adv. 

fObfirm, v, 1563. [ad. L. obfirmare (also 
ofiirmare ), f, ob- Ob- x + firmare , firmus.] 
trans . To make firm (in bad sense) ; to con- 
firm {in an evil course, error, etc.) ; to make 
stubborn ; to harden -1686. Hence tObflnna*- 
tion, confirming or being confirmed in evil; 
obduracy. 

Obfuscate (p’bf£sk/it), v, 1536. [f. L. ob- 
fuscat -, ob fuse are, f. ob- Ob- 1 + fuscare, fuscus 
dark. Cf. Offuscate,] x. trans . To darken, 
obscure (physic.-Uly) ; to deprive of light or 
brightness ; to eclipse. Now rare. 1650. +9. 

Jig. To darken or obscure to the mind; to de- 
prive of lustre or glory, throw into the shade 
-1702. g. To dim (the sight) ; to obscure (the 
understanding, judgement, etc.) ; to stupefy, 
bewilder (a person) 1577. 

t. Atmospheres., so dense., as may suffice to a., the 

Light of the Star 1734. 3. He was obfuscated with 

brandy and water 1893. Hence Obfusca'tion, ob- 
fu scaling | the being obfuscated! trans/. something 
that obfuscates. So Obfu'scate ppl a. Now rare 
or Obs. 1531. 

|| Obi 1, obi-man, etc. : see Obeah. 

11 Obi 2 (tfi>*bi). 1 803. [Jap.] A brightly 
coloured sash worn round the waist by Japa- 
nese women and children ; any similar sash. 

Obit (p’bit, <?u-bit). Obs. exc. Uist, Also 
freq. obi it. late ME. [a. OK., ad. L. obitus, 
f. obi re, f. ob- Ob- X + ire to go.] X. fa. 
Death, decease (of a particular person) -1694. 
b. An obituary notice (arch.) X459. a * +■• 
Funeral ntes, obsecraies. (Also in pi.) -1708. 
b. A yearly (or other) service in commemoration 
of. or on behalf of the soul of, a deceased per- 
son on the anniversary or other mind-day of his 
death. Obs. exc. Hist, late ME. 

a. b. Obits, Dirges, Masses are not said for nothing 
1670. 

fO-Wtal, a. and sb. 1690. [f. prec. sb. f 

-AL.1 1. adj. Recording or commemorating a 

death or deaths, or the criebi ation of obits (see 
prec. 2 b) -1715. 8. sb. An obituary Wood. 

Obiter (p bitaj), adv. and adj. 1573. [L. 

adv., orig. two words, ob iter , by the way.] A. 
adv. By the way, in passing, incidentally. to. 
esp. in the phr. Obiter dictnm [L., (a thing) 
said by the way]i in Law, An expression of 
opinion on a matter of law, given by a judge in 
court, but not essential to his decision, and 
therefore not of binding authority ; hence gen. 
Any incidental statement or remark 1812. B. 
quasi -adj. (after obiter dictum ). Made or ut- 
tered by the way ; incidental 1767. 

Obitual (ebi*tiw,al), a. and sb. rare, X706. 
[f. L. obitus Obit + -al ; cf. habitual.'] x. adj. 
= Obttal x. a. sb. - Obital 9, Obituary 
A 1. 1812. 

Obituary (abi*tiw,kri)> sb. and a, 1706. 
[ad. nv d.U obituarius adj. and sb. f f. obitus ; 
see Obit and -ary.] A. sb. x. A register of 
deaths, or of obit days. 9. A notice or an- 
nouncement of a death or deaths, esp. in a 
newspaper ; usu. comprising a brief biography 
of the deceased X738. B. adj. Relating to or 
recording a death (usu. with a biographical 
sketch of the deceased) ; esp. 0. notice 1828. 

Object (f’ bdgekt), sb. late ME. [Partly sb. 
use of Object ppl. a.; but in philosophical 
senses, ad. mea. Schol.L. objcctum , lit. thing 
thrown before (the mind). In branch II ren- 
dering L. object us, thus properly a distinct wd.] 
L From L. objcctum, pi. objecta. ti. A state- 
ment introduced in opposition; an objection 
-16x7, ta* Something ' thrown ' or put in tbe 
way as an obstacle ; a hindrance -1564. s* 
Something presented to the sight or other 
sense; a material thing; spec, the thing or body 
observed by means of an optical instrument, or 
represented in drawing or perspective. late ME. 
to. Something which on being seen excites ad- 
miration, horror, amusement, commiseration, 
etc. ; in coSoq. use a person or thing of pitiable 
or ridiculous aspect 1588, 4. That to Which 

action, thought, or ieeung is directed; die thing 
(or person) to which something is done or about 
which something acts or operates (* Schol. 
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materia circa quam). Const the action, etc. 
or agent). 1580. 5. The thing aimed at ; pur- 
pose, end X597. 0* Afetaph. A thing of which 

one thinks or has cognition, as correladve to 
the thinking or knowing subject ; something 
regarded as external to the mind; the non-ego; 
also extended to indude states of tbe ego, or of 
consciousness, as thought of 1651. 7. Gram. A 
substantive word, phrase, or clause, * governed 
by * a verb. Also, the word ' governed by * a 
preposition. 1799, 

3. pc obiect of the eye is all p* may be seen, & a! b 1 
maye be herde is obiect to the herynge Trivisa. d. 
Some poor objects will be sent thither in hopes of 
relief Butlkr. 4. He. .will be deemed a proper o. of 
public charity X773. S. Hew quickly Nature falls 
into reuolt, when Gold becomes ncr Obiect ? Shako. 
7. O clause , a clause or subordinate sentence forming 
the object of a verb, as in 'we know (that) he is aliVe, 
Direct o., the word or phrase ' governed " by a transi- 
tive verb. Indirect o. of a (trans. or intr.) verb. H No 
o. : a matter of indifference (e.g. distance no o.). 

IL [- L. objcctu-s (w-stem).] tx. The fact 
of throwing itself or being thrown in the way 
{rare) -1555. ta. - OBJECTION 3. -1616. 

a. Reason fives the obiect of all harme Shaks. 
Comb. : o.-ball [Billiards. Croquet , etc.), the ball 
at which the player aims bis own balli -finder, a 
contrivance for registering the position of an o. on a 
mounted microscopic slide, so as to find it again j 
•lens — Object-glass 1 -lesson, a lesson about a 
material o. conveyed by actual examination of the o. f 
fig. something that exemplifies some principle in a 
concrete form: so o. teaching : -plate [Microscopy), 
the plate upon which tbe object to be examined ta 
placed ; -staff (Surveying), a levelling-staff. Hence 
Objectless a. devoid of an object or objects, esp. 
aimless, purposeless t so O'bjectleSA-ly adv., -ness, 
•f Obje*ct, ppL a. late ME. [ad. L. object us. 
objictre {obteert), f. ob- Ob- x + jacere to throw.] 
x. Thrown or put in the way; exposed (to in- 
jury or any influence, or to sight) -1650. to. 
Opposite; also fig. opposed, contrary -X613. 
g. Objected, charged ( against a person) -1599. 
Object (^bd^erict), v. late ME. [f. L. ob- 
ject-, objicere \ see prec.] x. trans. To put over 
against or in the way of something ; to expose 
to. Obs. or arch. 1378. b. To put in the way 
or interpose, as an obstacle or hindrance to 
progress, or a defence from attack. Obs. or 
arch. 1548. tc. To expose to danger, etc. 
-1677. 9. To place (something) before the 

eyes, etc., or the mind. Obs. or arch. X534. 
3. To bring forward as a reason, ground, or 
instance ; to adduce. Obs. or arch. 1536. 4. 

To urge as an objection {to, unto, against), late 
ML 5. To attribute to any one as a fault 
or crime. Const, to, against {•fupon, indirect 
obj.). 1469. tfl- trans. To impute, attribute 
(to) -1776. 7. intr. To state an adverse reason; 
now often merely; To express or feel disap- 
proval. late ME. b. with to (oocas. against \ 
rarely at) or inf . : To bring forward a reason 
against : now usn. : To express, or merely to 
feel, disapproval of; to have an objection to, 
dislike. (The chief current sense.) 1513. tc« 
intr . To bring an accusation. Acts xxlv. 19. 

x. He commanded him to be objected to a hungry 
and an enraged Lyon 1654. to. Pallas to their eyes 
The mist objected Pore. a. Whose temperance was 
of proof against any meat objected to bis appetita 
Fuller. 4. Bryant objects this very circumstance to 
the authenticity of tbe Iliad 1830. 1 When God 

afflicted Tob, he did o. no afa to him Hobbes. 7. I 
think I *11 have a smoke, if you don't o. (mod.), lib 
We o. to the argument on scientific grounds 1869. 
Hence tObje'Ctable a. that may be objected, or 
urged as an objection [against of to) 1 that may be 
objected to <-1885. Otoje’ctnd ppL a placed oppo- 
site, presented to tbe viewer p er c eption. Obs. or arch. 

Object-giaas. 1665. [Object sb. I. g.) 
The lens or combination of lenses hi a telescope, 
microscope, etc., which is situated nearest to 
the object. (Cf. Eye-G^ass 3.) 

Objectify (/bdge ktifai), v. 1836. [L 
L. objcctum Object sb. +-FY.] trans. to make 
into, or present as, an object, esp. an object of 
sense; to render objective. Hence Otoja^ctifl* 
ca'tlon, the action of objectifying or condition 
of being objectified ; an instance of this. 
Objection (/bdgrkfco> late MK. [a. F., 
ad. L. object i ene m , f, ohjieare to Object.] x. 
a. The action of stating something in opposi- 
tion to a person or thing. to. That which Is 
objected ; tan accusation against a person; an 
adverts reason, argument, or contention. How 
often merely ; An expression, or fooling, of dis- 
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approval, disagreement, or dislike (esp. in phr. 
to have an or no o.). c. A document in which 
an objection is stated, to. transf. and Jig. An 
adverse action, an assault -1586. 3. Presenta- 
tion to the view or to the mind, or that which is 
•o presented ; representation, offer -1649. 

x. b. I have no o. to join with you in the enquiry 
1875. Phr. To take o.. to brine forward a reason 
against something, or merely to object. Hence Ob' 
Je'ctionable a. open to o. a now often, unacceptable, 
unpleasant. ObJ e* ctionablenesa. Objection- 
ably adv. 

Objectivate, v. 1873. [f. Objective a. 
+ -ATE.] trans. — Objectify. So Objexti- 
va-tion - Objectification. 

Objective (/fbdge*ktiv), a. and sb. 1620 

i ad. Schol.L. objmtivus , f. objectus ppl. a., ob- 
tetum sb.; F. objectify -ive. J A. adj. fi. 
Philos . Pertaining or considered in relation to 
Its object; constituting, or belonging to, an 
object of action, thought, or feeling; 'mate- 
rial *, as opp. to subjective or • formal ’ -1675. 
tb. Of or pertaining to the object or end as the 
cause of action ; 0 . cause =* Anal cause : see 
Cause sb. 1.4. -1678. a. Philos . Used of the 
existence or nature of a thing as an object of 
consciousness (as dist. from subjective ). to. 

Opp. to subjective in the older sense = * in it- 
self * : Existing as an object of consciousness ; 
considered only as presented to the mind -1744. 
b. Opp. to subjective in the modern sense : That 
is the object of perception or thought, as 
disL from the perceiving or thinking subject ; 
hence, that is, or is regarded as, a * thing ' ex- 
ternal to the mind ; real 1647. 3. transf. (from 

9 b) a. Of a person, a writing, work of art, etc.: 
Treating of outward things or events ; re- 
garding things from an objective standpoint. 
(Occas. , after mod. G. objektiv : Treating a 
subject so as to exhibit the actual facts, not 
coloured by the feelings or opinions of the 
writer.) 1855. b. Med. Applied to symptoms 
'observed by the practitioner, in distinction 
from those which are only felt by the patient ’ 
(Syd. Sac. Lex.) 1877. 4. With to: That is 

the object of sensation or thought. In Metaph. 
Related as object to subject (see Object sb. 6). 
176a. 5. Perspective . That is, or belongs to, 

the object of which the delineation is required 
1706. 6. Applied to the lens or combination 

of lenses in an optical instrument which is 
nearest to the object (0. glass ; now usu. Ob- 
ject-glass, or simply objective) 1753. 7. Gram. 
Expressing or denoting the object of an action ; 
spec, applied to that case in mod. English in 
which a noun or pronoun stands when it is the 
object of a verb, or is governed by a preposi- 
tion ; also to the relation of such noun or pro- 
noun to such verb or preposition 1763. 8. O. 

point: orig. Mil. the point towards which the 
advance of troops is directed ; hence gen. the 
point aimed at 1864. 0* Characterized by ob- 

jecting 1814. 

a a. Thu confession was the o. foundation of faith 1 
and Christ and his Apostles, the subjective Jea. 
Taylor. Natural phenomena are.. such as we see 
and perceive them: Their real and o. natures are, 
therefore, the same Bkbkzley. b. In the philosophy 
of mind, subjective denotes what is referred to the 
thinking subject, the Egot o. what belongs to the 
object of thought, the Ncn-Kgo 1853. This [Christ's 
resurrection] was an historic o. fact Farrar. 3. The 
book [Robinson Crusoe].. is, to use a much-abused 
word, eminently o . ; that is, the circumstances are 
drawn from a real study of things as they are 1855. 
To complete the survey of the actualities of party 
politics by stating in a purely positive, or as the Ger- 
mans say ' objective ’, way, what the Americans think 
about . . their system Brycb. 8. The city of Meshed 
being my a point 1893. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) 1. Short for 0. 
glass (see A. 6) 1835. 9. Gram. Short for o. case 
(see A. 7) 1861. 3. Short for o. point (see A. 8) ; 
also Jig. something aimed at, an object or end 
1881. Hence Objectively adv . in an o. manner 
or relation (usu, opp. to subjectively). Obje*c- 
tiveness, Objectivity, the quality or character 
of being o. 

Objectivism (^bd^e*ktiviz’m). 1879. [t 
Objective a. + -ism.] The tendency to lay 
stress upon what Is objective or external to the 
mind; the philosophical doctrine that know- 
ledge of the non-ego is prior ia sequence and 
Importance to that of the ego ; the character 
(in a work of art, etc.) of being objective. So 


Ob/e’ctivlst, one who holds the doctrine of o. 
(also altribX 
Obje*ctivize, v . 1856. [f. Objective a. + 
-IZE.J trans. To render objective. 

Object! ze (p ‘bdgektau), v. 1668. [f. Ob- 
ject sb. +-IZE.] trans. To make into an ob- 
ject, objectify. So Objectixa’tiofi. 
Object-matter. 165a. [ - Object ppl. a. 
+ Matter sb .] + x. Matter presented to view 

or to be employed as a means Gaule. a. The 
matter that is the object of some action or 
study. (Usu. subject-matter) 1836. 

Objector (jfbdgedcta-i). 1640. ff. Object 
v. + -or.] One who objects or makes an objec- 
tion to something. 

A conscientious o. to vaccination 1899. 

Objident (^bdgij'gnt). 1864. [ad.L. obji- 
cientem pr. pple. of objicere to Object.] One 
who objects ; an opponent of a motion or pro- 
position. 

Objurgate (p'bdgpsge^t ), v. i6r6. [f. I. 

objurgat objurgare to chide, rebuke, f. ob- OB- 
1 + yurgare.] trans . To chide, scold. Also 
absol. or intr. Hence Objurga*tioa, chiding, 
scolding. ObjttTgative, Objurgatory adjs. 
ObjuTgatorily adv . 
jlOblata Obl^ ta), sb. pi. Hist. 1658. [L., 
neut. pi. of oblatus, used absol. ; see next.] 
Law. Old debts, or offerings made to the king 
by any of his subjects, which, if not paid, were 
put in the sheriff's charge. 

Oblate (jrble't), sb. 1756. [ad. med.L. obta- 
ins, sb. use of pa. pple. of L. ojjerre to Offer.] 
A person solemnly devoted to a monastery or 
to a religious work; spec . a member of a con- 
gregation or order devoted to a specific work. 

Oblate (pblfl't, p bU't), a. 1696. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. oblatus , f. ob - Ob- + latus in L, 
prolatus lengthened out.] Geom. Flattened at 
the poles ; said of a spheroid produced by the 
revolution of an ellipse about its shorter axis. 
Opp. to prolate. Hence Oblate-ly adv.. -ness. 
Oblation (jfbl/i’Jin). late ME. [a. OF., ad 
late L. oblationem offering, gift, In eccl. L. 
sacrifice, f. ojjerre to Offer, j I. In religious 
senses. x. The action of solemnly offering 
something (e. g. a sacrifice, thanksgiving, etc.) 
to God or to a deity. a. The action of offer- 
ing the elements of bread and wine to God in 
the Eucharist ; also, the whole service of the 
Eucharist 1450. 3. That which is offered to 

God or to a deity ; an offering, sacrifice ; a vic- 
tim. late ME. fAlso transf. 4* The presenta- 
tion of something to God for the services of 
the Church, or other pious uses ; that which is 
so presented 1455. 

x. Therfore will 1 offre in his dwellinge, the oblacion 
of thankes geiiynge Covkkdale Ps. xxvifij. 6. a. 
The great o. (Lhurg.l that in which the consecrated 
elements are presented as sacramentally the body and 
blood of Christ. 3 Hee .shall bring his o. vnto the 
1-ord I.cv. vii. 29. 4. We humbly beseech thee most 

mercifully to accept our alma and oblations Bk. Com. 
Prayer. 

II. In general uses. 1. The action of offer- 
ing or presenting 159*;. ta. A subsidy or tax; 
a gift to the king -1668. Hence Obla’tional a. 
Obla'tionary sb. Reel, one who receives the 
oblations at the celebration of the Eucharist ; 
adj. having the function of receiving the obla- 
tions. tObla*tioner» one who makes an o. 
Oblatory (^blatari), a. 1611. [f. L oblat -, 
ojjerre •, see -ORY 9 .] Pertaining to oblations. 
tOble-ctate, V. rare. i6ti. [f. L. oblectat- % 
ob led are to delight, f. ob- (Ob- 1) + lac tare , 
freq. of lacere to entice.] trans. To delight, 
please, rejoice -1621. tSo Oblecta*tion, de- 
light, pleasure, enjoyment 1508. 

Obley (p*bli). [ME. a. OF .oublec, raod.F. 
oublie eccl. L. oblata, sb. from fern, pa. pple. 
of offerre to Offer.] +i. An offering, oblation. 
ME. only. 9. An altar-bread or wafer. Now 
Hist. ME. 

Obligant (p blig&nt). 1754. [ad. L. obli- 
gantem, pr. pple. of obligare to OBLIGE,] Sc. 
Law. One who binds himself, or is legally bound, 
to pay or perform something. 

Obligate (p-blfl g#) t ppl. a. late ME. [ad. 
L. obligatus, obligare . j fi. Bound by oath, 
law, or duty ; obliged -1539. 9 . Biol. That is 


of necessity such. O. parasite, an organism of 
necessity parasitical. 18 87. 

Obligate Qr blight), v. 1541. [£. L. obliged-, 
obligare .] x. To bind (a person) by a moral 
or legal tie. Chiefly in pass. x668. 9. To 

make (a thing) a security; to pledge, pawn, 
mortgage -1890. 3. — Oblige v. III. x, 9. 

(Tn Inter use chiefly dial, and U.S. colloq.) 169a. 
b. To render (conduct, etc.) obligatory 1879. 

x. Every contract, by which a debtor is obligated 
to pay any tax Brycb. 3. b. An interest in him be- 
yond what giatitude obligated 1879. 

Obligation (pblig^-bn). ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. obligationem , f. obligare to Oblige.] i. 
The action of binding oneself by oath, promise, 
or contract to do or forbear something ; a bind- 
ing agreement ; also, that to which one binds 
oneself, a formal promise. 9. Law. An agree- 
ment, enforceable by law, whereby a person or 
persons become bound to the payment of a 
sum of money or other performance ; the docu- 
ment containing such an agreement ; esp. in 
Eng. Law, a written contract or bond under 
seal containing a penalty with condition at- 
tached. Also, the right created or liability in- 
curred by such an agreement, document, or 
bond, late ME. 3. Moral or legal constraint, 
or constraining force or influence; the condi- 
tion of being morally or legally obliged or 
bound ; a moral or legal tie binding to some 
performance ; the binding power of a law, 
moral precept, duty, contract, etc. 1609. 4. 

Action, or an act, to which one is morally or 
legally obliged ; one’s bounden duty, or a par- 
ticular duty. Occas. : An enforced 01 burden- 
some task or charge. 1605. 5. a. The fact or 

condition of indebtedness for a benefit or ser- 
vice received 163a. b. A benefit or service done 
or received 1618. +6. Legal Lability -1758. 

x Of the obligacyon made bytwene god and us 
1526. 3. Bound In filtall O., for some terme To do 

obsequious Sonow Shaks. What Q. lay on me to be 
popular ? Burkk. Ofo., obligatory. Day of o., a day 
on which it is of obligation for the faithful to abstain 
from work and to attend divine service. 4. The o. of 
tribute Brycb. 5. a. They return benefits, because 
o. is a pain Johnson, b. When a kindly face greets 
us, though but passing by, .we should feci it as an o. 
Lamb. Thr. To be, put. under an o. 

Obligato, var. of Obbligato. 

Obligatory (p-bligftton, fHjlrg&tori), a. 
ME. [ad. late L. obligatorius, f. obligat-. ob- 
l ir are; see -ORY.] 1. Imposing obligation, 
binding legally or morally ; of the nature of an 
obligation ; that must b« done. Const, on. 
upon (t to, to/). 1 502. 9. Creating or consti- 

tuting an obligation ME. 3. Biol. — Obligate 
ppl. a. 2. 1896. 

1. There arr situations . in which, therefore, these 
duties are o. Burks, a. Writing {bill, etc.) 0. = Ob- 
ligation a. Hence Obligatorily adv. Obbliga- 
to rinesa. 

Oblige QfbUidg), v. ME. [a. OF. obligcr, 
-ier, ad. L. obligare, f. ob - Ob- i + ligare to 
bind. Formerly pronounced ((fblfd^).] L 1. 
trans. To bind (a person) by an oath, promise, 
contract, or any moral or legal tie (to a person 
or a course, or to do a thing). Now only in Law . 
Also rcjl. +9. To make (lands, property, a 
possession) a guarantee or security for the dis- 
charge of a promise or debt ; to pledge, pawn, 
or mortgage -1750. 3. a. Of an oath, pro- 

mise, law, command, etc. : To bind (a person) 
to soma action or conduct, or to do something; 
also, to a person (obs. exc. in Law), late ME. 
b. With simple obj. : To be binding on (a per- 
son, conscience). Also absol. late ME. 

1. It has been commonly simpos’d, That a Father 
could o. bis Posterity to that Government of which he 
himself was a Subject Lockk. The town council 
obliged themselves to hi* son to build that aisle to his 
memory 1890. 3. b. You say they are no Laws un- 
less they o. the Conscience M arvkll. To be obliged 1 
to t>e bound by a legal or moral tie. 

XL ta. trans. To make (any one) subject or 
liable to a bond, penalty, or the like *1649- b. 
reft. To render oneself liable to punishment 
(L. se obligare ). Now only Civil Law . late ME. 

I1L x, trans . To bind or make indebted 
(t to oneself) by conferring a benefit or kind- 
ness ; to gratify with or by doing something ; 
to do a service to, confer a favour on. Said 
also of the service, kindness, etc. 1 567 b. absol. 
To confer a favour ; esp. to favour a company 
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(with some performance), colloq. 1735. ». 

pass. To be bound to a person by ties of grati- 
tude ; to owe or fee! gratitude. Now said freq. 
in ref to small services, or formally, as in 
ordering goods from a tradesman, etc. 1548. 
1*3. trans . (vaguely) To gratify, charm -1709. 

1. Your early attention to this application will much 
o. t Sir, your very faithful and obedient servant 1796. 

0. me with the milk Dickens. b. He 1 obliged *at 
the. pianoforte 1897. a. 1 told them l was very much 
obliged to them lor their Good-will 1736. 

IV. z. (rans. To constrain, esp. by moral or 
legal force or influence 1632. 9. To render 

imperative 1638. 

x. Self-preservation obliged the people to these 
severities I)b Foe. Hence O'bligable a., Obliged- 
ly artv.y -ness. Obli'ger, one who imposes or con- 
feis an obligation. 

Obligee (pblaidgr). 1559. [f.prec.; see -ee.] 

1. Law. One to whom another is bound by 

contract ; the person to whom a bond is given. 
(Correl. to obligor .) 9. One who is under obli- 

gation for benefits received 16x0. 

Obligement (^bUic^meut). 1584. [f. Ob- 
lige v. + -ment.] i. — Obligation a. Obs. 
exc. in Civil Law . 9. Obligation (moral or 

legal) ; obligation for benefits received ; a kind- 
ness, favour x6n. 

a. This I would endure, And more, to cancel my 
obligeinenis to him Dbydkn. 

Obliging (^blai*d,5iq), ppl. a. 163a. [f. 

Oblige v. + -ing * ] That obliges. 1. That 
imposes obligation ; obligatory. Now rare . 
1638. 9. Of persons, etc. : Ready to do ser- 

vices or favours 1632. b. Of actions, words, 
etc. : Courteous, civil, polite 1635. 

a. Kcppel had a sweet and o. temper Macaulay. 
Hence Obli*ging-ly adv., -ness. 

Obligor (fbloid.5i?'j). 1541. [f. Oblige v. 
+ -OR. j Law. One who binds himself to another 
by contract ; the person who gives a bond or 
obligation. (Correl. to obligee 5 
+Ob liquate, v. rare . 1670. [f. L. obliqued -, 
obhquare ; see Oblique v. and -ate 1 .] trans . 
To bend aside, twist obliquely -1736. So 
tObliqu&'tion, a bending obliquely; a twisUng 
awry. 

Oblique (Jfbirk), a. (. sb .) late ME. lad. L. 
oblu/uus , f ob- prof. + stem Uupv- : leq- to bend. 
Formerly pron. (pblji’k).] 1. Having a slant- 
ing direction or position ; declining from the 
vertical, or from the horizontal; diverging from 
a given straight line or course. 9. Spec. uses. 

а. Cm Of a line, a plane figure, or a surface: 

Inclined at an angle other than a right angle. 
Ol an angle: Either greater or less than a right 
angle. Of a solid, as a cone, cylinder, or 
prism: Having its axis not perpendicular to 
the plane of its b;<.se. 157 x. b. Astron. O. 
sphere, the celestial or terrestrial sphere when 
its axis is oblique to the horizon of the place; 
which it is at any part of the earth’s surface 
except the poles and the equator. O. ascension, 
descensum: see ASCENSION 3, DescensioN 5. 
O. horizon , one which is oblique to the celestial 
equator. 1503. c. Anat. Parallel neither to the 
long axis of the body or limb, nor to its trans- 
verse section; csp. of certain muscles, etc. 
1615. d. Rot. Of a leaf: Having unequal sides 
1835. e. Cry st. Monoclinic 1878. f. Naut. 
(J. r aihng\ the movement of a ship when its 
course makes an o. angle with the meridian. 
1706. g. O. perspective', see Perspective. 3. 
fig. Not going straight to the point; indirect, 
late ME. b. Of an end, result, etc. : Indi- 
rectly aimed at 1598. 4. Deviating from right 

conduct or thought 1576. 5. Grain, a. O. case, 

any case except the nominative and vocative (and 
occas., the accusative), b. Of speech or narra- 
tion : see Indirect a . 3 f L. oratlo obliqua ) 1530. 

б. Mus. O. motion : wnen one part remains 
without moving while another ascends or de- 
scends. (Opp, to similar and contrary .) 18x1. 
B. sb. An oblique muscle : see a c. 1800. 

s. If straight thy track, or if o. {rimes strike], Thou 
know at not Tennyson, a. a. O. hyperbola, one the 
asymptotes of whiuh are not at right angles to one 
another. «. All censure of a man>i self is o. praise 

i oHNsoN, b. For that the love we bear our friends. . 

lath in it certain o. ends Deayton. 4. There are 
persons to be found. .who grow rich and great.. by 
various o. and scandalous ways X 77 °* 5 * b. Thera is 
scarcely a single o. sentence throughout St Johns 
Gospel x88o. Hence Obil*qiio»ly adv., »neee . 
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Oblique (/bll’k), v. 1775. [*• F. obliquer , 
L oblique adj. ; cf. L. obliquare . Formerly pron. 
(flblai'k).] fi. trans. To turn in a sidelong di- 
rection. 9. intr. To advance obliquely, esp. 
{Mil.) by making a half-face to the right or left 
and then marching forward 1787. b. Of aline, 
etc.: To slant at an angle Scott. 

x. When her love-eye was fixed on me, . . her eye of 
duty was finely obliqued Sheridan. 

Obliquity (/bll-kwM). late ME. [a. F. 
obliquiti, ad. L. obliquitatem ; see Oblique 
and -ITY.1 1. The quality of being oblique ; I 
degree of this 1551. 9. fig. Deviation from 

moral rectitude, sound thinking, or right prac- 
tice; a delinquency, a fault, an error, late 
ME. t3« Deviation from directness in action, 
conduct, or speech ; a method that is not 
straightforward -1818. 

x. The o. of the eye, which is proper to the Chinese 
and Japanese Darwin. O. of the ecliptic , the incli- 
nation of the plane of the ecliptic to that of the 
equator. a. 'X’lie perversnesse and o. of my will 
Donne. 3. 'I he obliquities of Kn-stcrn negotiation 
1818. Hence OblTquitous a. mentally or morally 
perverse. 

Obliterate GIbli-t&A], ppl. a. 1598. [ad. 
L. oblit{t)era 1 us, oblit{l)erare ; see next.] 1. 
Blotted out ; obliterated. Now only poet . 9. 
/in tom. Applied to the markings on insects, 
when the borders of spots fade into the ground- 
colour, etc. 1826. 

Obliterate (^blKcr^t), v . 1548. [f. I,. 

oblit{t)erat-, oblit{t)erare to blot out, etc., f. ob- 
Ob- 1 + lit(t)era anything written.] 1. trans. 
To blot out (anything written, etc.) so as to 
leave no distinct traces ; to erase, delete, efface 
1611. b. To cause to disappearfany thing per- 
ceived by the senses) 1607. *- To efface, wipe 

out (a memory, etc.); to do away with, destroy 
(qualities, characteristics, etc.) 1548. 3. Phys . 

and Path. To efface, close up, or otherwise de- 
stroy (esp. a duct or passage, the cavity of which 
disappears by contraction and adhesion of the 
walls). Also intr. for rejl. 1813. 

a. He designed to o. and extinguish the memory of 
heathen antiquity and authors Bacon. H* nee Ob- 
litera'tion, effacement, extinction. Obli’terative 

a. tending to o. 

I Oblivion Qfeli-vbn). late ME. [a. OF., 

ad. L. obhvionem , f. vb.-stem oblii>~ of oblivisci 
to forget.] x. The state or fact of forgetting ; 
foigetlulness. b. Heedlessncss, disregard 1470. 
c. Intentional overlooking, esp. of political 
offences 1564. 9. The state or condition of 

being forgotten, late ME. 

1. Make us drinko Lethe., f That for two daies o. 
smother grirfe Marston. b. Among our crimes o. 
may be set Pryden. c. Act or Bill of O., an act or 
bill granting a general pardon for political offences j 
in Eng. Hist. spec, applied to the Acts of 1660 and 
1690, exempting tho«e who had taken arms against 
Charles II and William III respectively from the 
consequences of their deeds. a. A question, .which 
ought to have been buried in o. 1769. Hence Ob- 
lTvlonizc v. trans. to consign to o. 

Oblivious (^bli’vios), a. late ME. [ad. L. 
obliriosus, f. oblivionem ; see prcc. and -ous.] 
1. That forgets; forgetful; unmindful. Const. 
of. Hb. erron. Unconscious 1862. 9. Of or 

pertaining to forgetfulness ; attended by or as- 
sociated with oblivion 1563. 

x. The slow formality of an o. and drowsy exchequer 
Burks, b. He was . .frequently o. of what was pars- 
ing around him x86z. a. Some sweet Obliuious An- 
tidote Shaks. Hence Obli'vious-ly adv^ -ness. 
Obliviscence (>blivi*sgns). 1774. [f. L. 

obliviscentem, oblivisci to forget; see -knce.] 
Forgetfulness. 

fOblocu-tton. late ME. [a. OF., ad. late L. 
oblocufionem, f. L. obloqui\ see Obloquy.] 
Evil-speaking, obloquy, slander -1731. 

Oblong (phi prf),a. nnd sb. late ME. [ad. L. 

oblongus longish, (later) oblong ; f . ob- + longus 
Long.] A. adj . Elongated in one direction 
(usu. os a deviation from an exact square or 
circular form); having the chief axis longer 
than the transverse diameter; spec, in Geom., 
rectangular with the adjacent sides unequal. 

b. Ot a sheet of paper, page, book, panel, post- 
age stamp, etc.: Rectangular with the breadth 
greater than the height ; as an a (opp. to an 
upright ) octavo x888. Also in Comb. 

0. spheroid, a prolate spheroid. 

B. sb. An oblong figure, or something oblong 


obreption 

in form ; spec. In Geom., a rectangle of greater 
length than breadth 1608. 

Xenophon then moved.. that the march should be 
in a hollow o., with the baggage in the centre Grotb. 
Hence Oblo’ngo-, used in Bot. as comb, form of 
oblong adj. in sense * with o. extension *• 
Oblongatol (pblprjgtf’t&l), a. 1885. [f. 

mod.L. oblongatus (as in medulla oblongata), 
pa. pplo. of oblongare , f. oblongus Oblong + 
-al J Of or pertaining to the medulla oblon- 
gata, the hindmost segment of the brain. 

Obiongated (p-blpqgri ted ),//>/. a. 1706. [f. 
as prec. + -ed *.] Prolonged ; in o. marrow, 
the medulla oblongata. 

Obloquy (p blJkwi). 1450. [ad. late L. 
obloquium contradiction, f. obloqui, f. ob- Ofh 
s + loqui.'] z. Evil-speaking against a person 
or thing; abuse, detraction. fFormerly also 
with an and pi. b. The condition of being 
spoken against; bad repute; reproach, dis- 
grace 1469. fa. transf A cause of detraction 
or reproach ; a disgrace -1621. 

z. They had to. .hold their convictions in the face of 
o. 1867. b. And undergo the perpetual o. of having 
lost a Kingdom Clarendon, a. A IPs Will iv. ii. 44. 
So Obloquious (ybD“‘kwias), a. characterized by o. 
Obmutescence G?bmittte*sens). 1646. [f. 
L. obmu/escere (f. ob- Ob- z + mutescere to grow 
mute) -I--ENCK.] A becoming (wilfully) mute; 
the action of obstinately remaining mute. So 
Obmute'scent a. remaining mute 1876. 
Obnoxious (fhnpkfi*), a. Z581. [f. L. 

obnoxiosus, f. obuoxtus, f, ob- Ob- i + noxa hurt, 
injury; cf. Noxious.] 1. Exposed to harm; 
subject or liable to injury or evil of any kind. 
Const, to, \infi , or simply. 1597. ta. Liable 
to punishment or censure ; reprehensible -1774, 
t3. Answerable, amenable {to some authority) ; 
dependent, subject ; hence, submissive, obse- 
quious. Const to. -1754. t4. With to: Exposed 
to the (physical) action or influence of ; open to 
-1671 . U5. erron. (by confusion with noxious): 
Hurtful, injurious -1683. 0 . That is an object 

of aversion or dislike; occas. giving offence, 
acting objectionably. (The chief current use, 
app. assoc, with noxious.) Const, to. 1675. 

f. The time of Youth is most O. to forget God 1677. 
We are o. to so many Accidents Addison, a. A late 
work has appeared to us highly o. in this respect 
Goldsm. 3. An existence that is not dependent upon 
or o. to any other 172a. 6. Carlyle . becoming very 
o now that he has become popular E. FitzGerald. 
Hence Obno’xious-ly adv., -ness. 

Obnubilate (?bnitf-l>il*it'), v. 1583. [f. L. 
obnubilat obnubilare to cover with clouds or 
fog.] trans. To darken as with a cloud; to over- 
cloud. obscure. Hence Obnubila tion, obscura- 
tion ; spec, clouding of the mind or faculties. 
Oboe (Jn’boi, tfu-brni). 1700. [a. It. oboe 

(d*b oe), adapted spelling of V. havtbois Haut- 
boy.] 1. — Hautboy i. 1794. 9. Nome of a 
reed-stop in an organ, with metal pipes, giving 
a penetrating tone 1700. Hence O’boist, a 
performer on the o. 

Obol 0*b/TI). 1670. [ad. L. obolui. Cf. F. 
obolc : see below.] -* O BOLLS x. 

O'bolary, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. obolus + -ary.] 
That contributes an obolus ; or, Possessing 
only oboli, impecunious Lamb. 

Obole (^'btful). 1656. [a. F.,ad. L. obolus ; 
see next.] A small French coin orig. of silver, 
later of billon, in use from 10th to 15th c. * 

J a denier ; also called maillc. 

|| Obolus (p-btHb). /V.-li(-l3i). 1531. [L., 
a. Gr. <5/JoA(fe.] z. A silver (later, bronze) coin 
of ancient Greece, « £ of a drachma, or about 
English 1579, 9. Applied to the French 

Ouole, and to other (small) coins formerly 
current in Europe ; also, any small coin. Cl 
Ob. +3. Apothecaries' Weight. A weight of 
10 grains, or half a scruple -1661. 

Obovate (pbf'a-vft), a. 1785. [Ob- a.] 
Hat. HUt. Inversely ovate; egg-shaped with 
the broader end upmost ot forward. b. In 
comb, with ad)., as o.-cuneate, - lanceolate 1806. 
Obreption (^bre*pjan). z6zx. [ad. L. ob- 
reptionem, i. obrepere to c r eep up to, steal upon t 
f. ob- Ob- i + repere to creep.] The obtain- 
ing of something by craft or deceit, spec, in 
Reel, and Sc. Law, of a dispensation, gift, eta, 
by false statement (Opp. to subreption.) 
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Obreptitioua (pbrepti'Jss), a. t6n. [f. L. 
obrepticius, f. obreptus , obrepert ; see prec. and 
-rrious 1 .] Characterised by obrepaon; con- 
taining a false statement made for the sake of 
Obtaining something. 

Obrogate (p'brfc&t\ v. rare. 1656. [t L. 
abrogat e obrogare, f. ob- Ob- i + rogart. J To 
repeal (a law; by passing a new one. 

Obscene (pbsfn), a. 1593. [ad. F. obscbu 
or L. ob seen us inauspicious, filthy, indecent ; 
•tym. unkn.] 1. Offensive to modesty or de- 
cency ; expressing or suggesting lewd thoughts 
1598. a. Offensive to the senses or the mind ; 
disgusting, filthy, arch . 

1. The rabble of Comus. .reeling in o. dances 
Macaulay, a In rags o. decreed 10 roam Pore. So 
Obsce’ne-lv adv. 1588, -ness 1637. 

Obscenity (/bsf inti, jfbgenili). 1608. [ad. 
L. obscenitas , f. obscenus ; or ad. F. obscdniU. ] Ob- 
scene quality or character: a. Indecency, lewd- 
ness (esp. of language) ; in pi. obscene words or 
matters, tb. Foulness, loathsomeness ; in pi. 
foul acts, dirty work >1807. 

a. Worse.. then the worst obscenities of heathen 
superstition Milt. b. Slovenly cooks, that after their 
obscenities never wash their bawdy hamds Buxton. 

Obscurant (pbskiu®*r&nt), sb. and a. 1799. 
r- G. obscurant , f. L. obscurant -, obscurart to 
darken.] A. sb. One who obscures; one who 
strives to prevent inquiry, enlightenment, or 
reform. B. adj. That obscures or darkens ; of 
or belonging to an obscurant 1878. Hence 
Obscn'rantlam [cf. G. obscurant ismus, 18th c.], 
the practice or principles of those who strive to 
prevent enlightenment or the progress of know- 
ledge 1834; Obscu’rantiat sb. and a — Obscu- 
rant 1838. 

Obscuration (pbskiurUTan). 1471. [ad. L. 
obscurationem, f. obscurart. J 1. The action of 
obscuring, darkening, or clouding over; ob- 
scured or dimmed state or condition ; in A stron. , 
occulta tion, eclipse. 9. Jig. The darkening or 
dimming of intellectual light, of the mental 
vision, of the sense of words, of truth, etc. x6xx. 

1. trantf. Our old dramatists are full of such ob- 
scurations., of the th, making wfu'r of whether 
Lowell, a The o. of religion u superstition 1879. 
Obscure Qfbskiae-j), a. (sb.) late ME. [a. 
OF. obscur : — L. obscurus, f. ob- Ob- i+scur-, 
f. root scu-, Skr. sku- to oover ; cf. L. scutum , 
Gr. on* vj, etc.] i. Devoid of light; dim, 
bence, gloomy, dismal. 9. Of, pertaining to. 
or frequenting the darkness ; hence, eluding 
sight 1605. 3. Of colour, etc. : Dark, sombre; 

In later use. dingy, dull 1490. 4. Indistinct, 

undefined ; hardly perceptible to the eye ; faint, 

* light ’ 1593. b. Indistinctly perceived, felt, or 
heard 1^97. 5. Of a place : Hidden, retired ; 

remote from observation 1484. 6. Inconspicu- 

ous, undistinguished, unnoticed 1555. b. Of 
persons, their station, etc.: Unknown to fame; 
bumble, lowly 1548. 7 .Jig. Not manifest to the 
mind or understanding; hidden, doubtful, vague, 
uncertain 143a. b. Of words, statements, etc. : 
Not perspioious ; hard to understand. Also, 
of a speaker or writer. 1495. 

1. Hu lampe shall be put out in o. darkenessc Prav. 
Mx. ao. O. rays , the dark or invisible heat-rays of the 
solar spectrum, a. The o. Bird clamor’d the Hue- long 
Night Shaks. 3. An o. Yellow 1663. 4. b. E. . where 
It endeth, and soundeth o. and faintly Ionson. 5. 
They pursue, even such as me, into tne obscurest 
retreats Burke. 6. The small and o. beginnings of 
great political institutions 1854. b. Their homely 
joys, and destiny o. Gray. 7. The Cause and seat of 
this Disease, which is often o. 173a. b. A darke, o., 
and crabbed style 1573. Hence Obscu*re-ly ad v., 
•ness (now rare). 

B. sb. x. Obscurity, darkness; the 'outer dark- 
ness ’ 1667. a. Indistinctness of outline or 
colour 1709. 

s. Who shall . .through the palpable o, find out His 
uncouth way Milt. 

Obscure tfbikiQrj), v. late ME. [f. Ob- 
scure a., or L. obscurart.’] f x. trans. To make 
obscure or dark, to involve in darkness ; to dim 
1547. 9. To dim the lustre or glory of ; to 


keep dark ; to disguise. Also reft. 1530, 5. To 
render vague or unintelligible 1584. 

s. Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine 
Shaks. transf. In modern English speech, vowels 
are regularly obscured in syllables that have neither 


primary nor subordinate stress N.E.D. Introd. a. 
To deface and a. Codes glory Latimer. 5. This 
language .. serves not to elucidate, but to disguise 
ando. Mill. 

Obscurity tfbskiO#*rfti). late ME. [a. F. 
obscuritd, ad. L. obscuritatem , f. obscurus \ see 
-ITT.] z. The quality or condidon of being ob- 
scure ; darkness 1456. a. The quality or con- 
dition of being unknown or inconspicuous 16x9. 
b. An inconspicuous or unknown person 1899. 
3. The quality or condition of not being dearly 
known or comprehended 1474. 4. Unintelli- 

gibleness 1538. b. An obscure point ; an un- 
intelligible speech or passage, late ME. 

1. We waite for light, bat behold obscuritie Isa. 
lix. 9. a. Suffering Worth Lost in o. Thomson. 3. 
The thought is enuol lifted in ohscurete Caxton. 4. 
One of the most pernicious effects of haste is o. John, 
son. b. The obscurities of early Greek poets 1875. 

Obsecrate (p-bsfkr#it), v. rare, pedantic . 
1597. [f. L. obsecrat -, ob sec rare, f. ob on ac- 

count oi+sacrarc to make sacred.] trans. To 
entreat earnestly, as in the name of something 
sacred ; to supplicate (a person) ; to beg (a 
thing). 

Obsecration (pbsikr#i‘fan). late ME. [ad. 
L. obsecrat ionem ; see prec.] x. Earnest en- 
treaty; occas. in orig. L, sense, entreaty made 
in the name of something sacred. b. Rhet. A 
figure by which the orator implores the assis- 
tance of God or man 1609. 9. spec. One of the 

suffrages or prayers of the Litany beginning 
with the word ' by ’ CL. per) 1877. 

Obsequies: see Obskquy*. 

Obsequious (ffbsrkwics), a. 1450. [ad. L. 
obsequiosus compliant, f. obsequium Obsfquy 1 .] 
x. Compliant with the will of another; prompt 
to serve, please, or follow directions ; obedient ; 
dutiful. Now rare . ft>* Through association 
with Obskquv *x Dutiful in manifesting regard 
for the dead ; proper to obsequies -1674. a* 
Servilely compliant ; fawning, cringing, syco- 
phantic 1602. 

1. Was no man so obsequyous and ferine cable 
Tindalk. b. Bound In filial! Obligation . .To do o. 
Sorrow Shaks. a. Following him out, with most o. 
politeness Dickens. So Obse*quioua-]y adv., 1599, 
-ness 1447. 

+0*bsequy 1, late ME. [ad. L. obseauium 
f, ob- (Ob- i) + sequi to follow.] Reaay com- 
pliance with the will of another; deferential 
service; obsequiousness, 

Obsequy 2 ; now always in pi. obsequies 
fo'bsfkwizj. late ME. (a. AF. obsequie (also 
OF.), ad. med.L. obsequies , , acc. pL obsequial .] 
Funeral rites or ceremonies ; a funeral. Some- 
times including or denoting commemorative 
rites or services. 

sing. Silent ohsequie and funeral train Milt. pi. 
See perform’d their Fun’ral Obsequies Drydkn. 
Hence Obsequial a. 

Observable (ibu'jv&b’l). a. and sb. 1608. 
[ad L. observabilis , f. observare ; see -able.] 
1. That must or maybe observed, attended to, 
or kept. 9. Noticeable, perceptible 2646. 8. 

Noteworthy ; formerly, fRemarkable, notable 
1609. fB. sb. A noteworthy thing, fact, or cir- 
cumstance. Chiefly in pi. -1829. 

i. Forms o. In social intercourse H. Spencer, a. A 
marked change in public sentiment became at once a 
1874. 3. We met with nothing very o. Johnson. 

ObM*rv&bly adv. 

Observance (/Tbzduvftns). ME [a. F., ad. 
L. observantia, f. observantem , observare.] L z. 
The action or practice of observing (a law, duty, 
ceremony, custom, rule, method, etc.). Const. 
of, fto. late ME. b. The keeping of a pre- 
sented ritual, late M E. 9. A customary rite, 
custom ME. b. An ordinance to be observed ; 
esp. the rule of a religious order ; spec, of the 
Observants or stricter Franciscans, late ME 
t. A Customs More honour'd in the breach, then 
the obseruance Shaks. b. For to doon bis obser- 
oaunce to May Chauckb. a. Superstitious observances 
..will not.. mend matters with nt 1739. 

U. Respectful or courteous attention, dutiful 
service. (Rarely const, of.) arch . ME. 

He compass'd her with sweet obeervance* Tennyson. 

in. *f>z. Observant care, heed -x66o. 9, The 
action of paying attention; notice; watching 
160a Now rare . 

s. Haml. in. iL es. s I pasted. And pried, in every 
place, without a Massinger. 

Obecrvancy (jfbzfiMvAnii). 1567- [ad. L. 
observantia ; see -Alter.] z. The quality of 


being observant or observing; •fthe action of 
observing. 9. Respectful or obsequious atten- 
tion. arch. i6ox. 3. A House of the Observant 
Order. Browning. 

Observant (^rbzfi’ivknt), a. and sb. 1460. 
[a. F. , pr. pple. of observer to Observe (formerly 
as jA).J A. adj. x. Attentive in observing a law, 
custom, principle, etc. Const, of. 1608. -j 9. 
Showing respect, honour, or deference ; assidu- 
ous in service ; obsequious. Coast, of, to. -1743* 
3. Heedful z697. 4. Attentive in marking; 

quick to perceive. Const, of (foe). x6oa. 

x. O. of the little niceties of phrase and manner 
1839, of contracts 1834. 3, Scrupulously o. to avoid 

offending the prince Goldsm. Hence ObSOTvant- 
ly adv. 

B. sb. fx. One who ohserres a law, etc. -1613. 
9. spec. A member of that branch of the Fran- 
ciscan order which observes the strict rule ; the 
other branch being the Conventuals 1460. +3* 
A dutiful servant -x 6x7. 
t Lear 11. ii. 109. 

Observantine (^bzS’Jvftntln, pbsarwntin). 
1646. [a. F. Observant in , f. Observant ; see 

-ine *.] — Observant B. 2. 

Observation (pbz3JV#i*Jan). late ME. [ad, 

L. observationem , f. observare.] 1. OBSERV- 
ANCE I. X. Now rare or Obs . 1533. fa- — OB- 
SERVANCE 1.2. -1718. +3. « Observance H 
-1791. +4. — Observance 11 1, z. -1673. 5. 

- Observance III a. 1557. b. The faculty 
or habit of taking notice 1605. c. Attention to 
presages or omens ; an act of augury or divina- 
tion. (Now only in general sense.) 1605. d. 
Mil. The watching of a fortress, of an enemy's 
movements, etc. 18^6. 6. The action or an act 
of observing scientifically a phenomenon in re- 
gard to its cause or effect, or phenomena in re- 
gard to their mutual relations, these being ob- 
served as they occur in nature (and so opp. to 
experiment) ; also, the record of this 1559. b. 
spec. The taking of the altitude of the sun (or 
other heavenly body), in order to find the lati- 
tude or longitude; the result obtained 15^9. 

7. Observed truth or fact; a rule or maxim 
gathered from experience. Now rare. 1600 

8. A remark in speech or writing in ref. te some- 
thing observed xs93- 

I. The Ol of the Sabbath Macaulay. 4. Temp. hi. 

iii. 67. 5. They were.. in lew danger of o. Mrs. 

R aikliffr. b. Men of narrow o. Bacon, d. A miy 
{corps, etc.) of o., a force employed in watching aa 
army of the enemy. 6. O. ..without experiment, 
can ascertain sentiences and coexistences, out cannet 
prove causation Mill. b. To work an a., to ascertain 
the latitude or longitude by means of calculations 
based on the sun’s altitude. 7. A. V. L . 11. vii. 41 
8. Tut, that ’s a foolish obseruaUon Shaks. 

attnb. and Comb., as o.-lalhon, -post, etc. : O.-car, 
an open railway carriage, or one with glass sides; 
•mine, a mine (originally) fired from an observing 
station. Hence Observ a'tional * of or pertain* 
mg to (scientific) o. 

Observative (/bzS-ivAtiv), a. i 6 tx. [f. L. 
observat-, observare + -IVE .1 Of or pertaining 
to observation ; observant, needful. Now rare 
tO*bservator. 1509. [ad. F. observatenr , 
ad. L. observator. Earlier stress observatoirr. 
obse'rvator , observa' tot .] m OBSERVER —1798. 

Observatory (pbzi'jvitm),sb. 1676. [ad. 
F, observatoire (*670), f. L. observa/-, observare 
Observe ; see-oRV.J 1. A building or place for 
making observations of natural phenomena; 
esp. for astronomical, meteorological, or mag- 
netic observations. 9. A position or building 
affording an extensive view 1695. 3. ( nonce- 

use.) A place of observation. Shevenson. 
s. 7 he nrwObservatoriein Greenewich Park Evki.yk 

Observatory, a. 1864. [f. L. observat 

observare ; see next and -ory.] Of or pertain- 
ing to scientific observation, as, o. work. 
Observe 0*bz5*Jv), V. late ME. [a. F. ob- 
server, ad. L. observare , f. ob- Ob- z + servare 
to watch, keep.] L 1. trans. To adhere to or 
abide by in practice (anything prescribed or 
fixed), b. To adhere to, follow (a method, rule, 
etc.) 1548. a. To hold or keep to (a manner of 
life or conduct, a habit); to maintain (a quality, 
state, etc.), late ME. 3. To celebrate duly (a 
religious rite, fast, festival, etc.) 1596, 

1. They.. a Circumcision Purcias, b« Io ordinary 
writing and speaking this rule is seldom observed 
187a a. The people o. a dead silence 1843. 3. Ye 

•hall o. the feast of unleavened bread Mxod. au, 17. 

II. tTo treat with ceremonious respect or 
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reverence ; to worship, honour; to court; to 
humour -1754. 

7 ul C. w. ill. 45. 

m. tx. To give heed to (a point) ; to take 
cm-e that something be done, or io do some- 
thing -1793* »• To regard with attention; 

to watch 1567, b. spec. To inspect for pur- 
poses of divination ; to watch or take note of 
(presages or omens), late ME. c. Mil. To 
watch (a fortress, the enemy's movements, etcj ; 
also absol. or intr, i6xz. d. absol. or intr. To 
make observations 1604. tg. brans. To watch 
for in order to avail oneself of (a proper time, 
an opportunity) -164a. 4. To notice, remark, 

perceive, see (a thing or fact) 156a 5. To per- 

ceive or learn by scientific inspection (without 
the aid of experiment) 1559, b. spec . To make 
an observation (see Observation 6 b) in order 
to determine the altitude of (the sun, etc.), to 
ascertain (the latitude or longitude, etc.) ; also 
absol. or intr. 1559. 

1. If we obserue to doe all these Commandements 
Deut. yi. a$ a. d. He has not observed on the nature 
of vanity who does not know that it is omnivorous 
Burks. 5 absol. When, as in astronomy, we en* 
deayour to ascertain these causes by simply watching 
their effects, we observe 1879. 

IV. To say by way of remark ; to mention 
in speech or writing 1605. b. absol., or intr. 
with on or upon : To make an observation, 
to comment (on) 1613. Hence Observe sb . 
f - Observation 5, 6, 7. -1830 ; - Observa- 
tion 8 Sc. 1 71 1. Obsei-vedly adv. notably. 
Obse*rvership, the office of Observer. Observ- 
ing ppl. a . that observes ; observant ; engaged 
in scientific observation. Obse*rvlngly adv. 
Observer (^bso'ivw). 1555. [f. prec. + 
-er *.] 1. One who observes or keeps a law, 

rule, custom, practice, method, etc. ta. An ob- 
sequious follower -1633. 8* One who watches, 

marks, or takes notice. (A frequent title of news- 
papers.) 1581. b. One who accompanies the 
pilot of a flying-machine to make military or 
other observations 1914. 4. One who observes 
phenomena scientifically; occas. the official title 
of the person in charge of an observatory 1795. 

1. Suppos’d to be a conceal'd o. of the Jewish law 
1731. % He is a great Ohseruer, and he loolces 

Quite through the Deeds of men Shaks. b. Mil 
One who makes observations, cap. in connexion with 
the firing of aitillery 1903. 

Obsess (fuse's), v. 1503. [f. L. obsess 

obsidere, f. ob Ob- x + seders to sit.] tl. tram. 
To sit down before (a fortress, the enemy) ; to 
besiege, invest -1647. a. Of an evil spirit : To 
beset (a person) ; to haunt ; to actuate from 
without 1540. 3. transf To beset like a be- 

sieging force or an evil spirit ; in mod. use esp. 
to haunt and trouble as a ' fixed idea * 1531. 
Obsession (^bse/an). 1513. [ad. L. obses- 
sion tm. f. obsidere to Obsess.] ti. The action 
of besieging; investment, siege -1638. a. 
Actuation by the devil or an evil spirit from 
without ; the fact of being thus actuated 1605. 
3. transf. The action of any influence, notion, 
nr 'fixed idea', which persistently assails or 
vexes 1680. 

». These ca^r* belong rather too. than possession, the 
spirits not actually inhabiting the bodies, but hanging 
or hovering about them 1871. 3. The thought of 

death began to haunt Him till it became a constant o. 
1893. Hence Obae-saionist Obae*aalve a. 
Obsidian (ffbsi'diAn). 1656. [ad. errocu L. 
obsidiauus, in edd. of Pliny for obsianus ; so 
called from its resemblance to a stone found in 
Ethiopia by one Obsius (erron. Obsidius)A Min. 
A dark-coloured vitreous lava or volcanic rock, 
of varying composition, resembling common 
bottle-glass ; volcanic glass 1796. b. Also 0. 
stone {Tapis Obsi(di)anvs). 

Obeidlonal (jfbsrdiSnAl), a. 143a [ad. L. 

obsidionalis , f. obsidwntm , obsidere ; see OBSESS 
*'■] i« Of or pertaining to a siege. 9. fig. Be- 
setting, obsidious 1879. 

t. O. crown {coronet, garland, wreath ), tr. L. corona 
obndi&nalis , a wreath of grass or weeds conferred as 
a mark of honour uphu a Roman general who raised 
a **«go. O, coins, coins struck in a besieged city to 
supply the want of current coins. 

+Obei'gTi&te, v. 1653. [£ L.ebsignat- t obsig- 
nare , l ob-Oth 1 + signare to seal.J trans. To 
seal ; to mark as with a seal ; to ratify or con- 
firm formally -1677. So tObsi'gn v. 1554-1670. 
Obsignation (pbsign/i’Jan). Now rare. 


1568. [ad. L. obsignationem \ see prec..] The 
action of sealing; formal ratification or con- 
firmation as by sealing. 

Obsignatory (ffbsrgn Atari), a. Now rare. 
1630. [£. L. ob sign at-, ob sign art ; see -ORY.] 

Having the function of, or pertaining to, obsig- 
nation; ratifying or confirming as with a seal. 

Obaolesce (fbsffle**), v. rare. 1873. [ R d- 
L. obsolescere to grow old, etc., inchoative form 
of *obso/ere, t of- OB- x + solcrc to be accus- 
tomed.] intr . To bo obsolescent ; to fall into 
disuse. 

Obsolescence 0?bs£le*s£ns). 1898. [f. as 
next; see -enck.] x. The process of becoming 
obsolete, 9. Biol. The gradual disappearance 
or atrophy of an organ or part, esp. from disuse 
xBw. 

Obsolescent (/fljsifle'sSnt), a. 1755. [ad. L. 

obsolescentem ; see ObsoLESCE v.l x. Becoming 
obsolete ; going out of use or date. a. Bun. 
Gradually disappearing ; imperfectly or slightly 
developed ; said of an organ, structure, or mark, 
which was formerly fully developed or well- 
marked 1846. 

s. The stronghold of o. opinions 1863. 

Obsolete (Jrbstfl/l), a. (sb.) 1579. [ad. L. 
obsoUtus, pa. pple. of obsolescere \ see OBSO- 
ucsce.] x . That is no longer practised or used ; 
discarded; out of date. 9. Worn out; effaced 
through wearing down, atrophy, or degeneration 
1832. 3. Biol. Indistinct; not clearly marked; 

very imperfectly developed 1760. B. absol. or 
sb. One who or that which is out of date or has 
fallen Into disuse 1748. 

x. Olde and o, wordes 1579, One o. ironclad 1884. 

a. Cases of a, tubercle 1897. Hence O'baolete v. 
(now rare), trouts, to render or account o. 1 to disuse. 
Obsolete-ly adv . . -neon. Obsole’tion, the action 
of becoming or condition of being o. O'baoletkam, 
an a. term, phrase, custom, etc. 1 obsoleteness. 

Obstacle (p bstAk’l). ME. [a. OF., ad. L. 
obstaculum, f. obstare to withstand.] x. A 
hindrance, impediment, obstruction. T9. Resis- 
tance, objection; in phr to make o., to offer 
opposition -1632. 

1. He should remove the O. which prevented the 
Use of bis Sight Stxklk. Comb., as o.-race, a race 
in which impediments have to be surmounted. 

Obstetric, -al (ffbstetrik, -Al), adjs. 174 a. 
[ad. mod.L. obstetricus , for L. obstetricius , f. 
obstetrix , - tricem midwife.] Of or pertaining to 
a midwife or accoucheur, or to midwifery as a 
branch of medical practice. 

Obstetrical toad, the nurse-frog, Alytes obstetricam. 
So Obste'txicaXIy adv. 1759. 
tObste-tricate, v. 1693. [£. ppl. stem of L. 
obste tricart , f. obstetricem .] x. intr. To act as 
midwife; to aid In childbirth -1809. a. trans. 
To help the delivery of. Chiefly/^. -X74X. So 
fObstetricA'tion (rare) 1615-1823. 

Obstetrician (^bstetri-J&n). 1828. [f. L. 

obsletricia midwifery + -an.] One skilled in 
obstetrics ; an accoucheur. 

Obstetrics QJbste^triks). 1819. [pi. of Ob- 
stetric; see -ic 2.] Thebranchof medical prac- 
tice which deals with parturition, and its ante- 
cedents and sequels; the practice of midwifery. 

Obstinacy Qvbstin&ai). late ME. [ad. med. 

L. obstinatia, f. obstinatus OBSTINATE ; see 
-acy.] The quality or condition of being ob- 
stinate; stubbornness, persistency; spec, of a 
disease. Rarely in neutral or good sense. t>. 
With an and pi. An act or instance of this 1628. 

1. O. in a bad cause, is but constancy in a good 
Sift T. Brown a. [He] adhered to his own opinion 
with his usual o, 1769. The o. of the disease 1808. 

b. An o. against the Laws Hobbes. So O'bati- 
nance, O'bstinancy {rare). 

Obstinate (p-bstinA), a. (sb.) ME. Tad. 
L. obstinatus , obstinare (deriv. of obstare) to 
persist] x. Pertinacious in adhering to one's 
own course; not yielding to argument, persua- 
sion, or entreaty; inflexible, headstrong, sell- 
willed. Rarely in neutral or good sense. 
Unyielding, rigid, stiff ; spec, of a disease, etc., 
not yielding readily to treatment ; stubborn 1638. 
B. sb. A stubborn or Inflexible person 150a. 

1. The o. Man does not hold Opinions, hot they 
hold him 1680. a An o. sleeplessness Johnson, dia- 
rrhoea 1871. So O'bntinate v. (now rare), to render 
o. t to cause to persist stubbornly. Also refl. (■» F. 
s'obstiner). 0*bstinate-ly adv., - n e a a. fObttk 
na’tion, o b stina c y. 


Obstipation (pbetipA'/en). 1597. [ad. L. 
obstipatumem , n. of action 1. *obsMpare, l ob* 
Ob- x + stipare to press together, pack. J The 
action of blocking or stopping up; Med. extreme 
constipation So tO'bstipaie v. (rare) -1709. 

Obs tr eperous (lbstre*pgras), a. 1600. [1 
L. obstreperus (f. obstrepere to make a noise 
against) * -ous.] 1. Characterised by great 
noise or outcry, esp. In opposition; clamorous; 
vociferous. a. Turbulent or unruly, esp. la 
resistance 1657. 

1. They (ravens] sate all night, Bearing the ayre 
with their a. beakes B. Jons. The most careless and 
o. merriment Johnson, a Becoming remarkably a 
when thwarted 1874. Hence Obatre*peroua*ly 
adv., -none, 

i Obstri nge, V. rare. 1528. [ad. L. obstrin- 
gere, f. ob- Ob- x + stringers to tie, bind.] trans . 
To put under obligation; to bind -1660, So 
Obstruction, obligation. 

Obstruct QJbstTxrkt), ft. 161X. [f. L. ob- 
struct-, obstruere to build against, etc., f. ob- Ob- 
x + struere,] 1. trans. To block, close up, or 
fill (a way or passage) with obstacles or impedi- 
ments; to render impassable or difficult of pas- 
sage. 9. To interrupt or render difficult the 
passage or progress of ; to impede, hinder, or 
retard (a person or thing in its motion) 1655, 
8* fig • To stand in the way of, or persistently 
oppose the progress or course of (proceedings, 
or a person or thing in a purpose or action) ' to 
impede, retard, withstand, stop 1647. 4. To 

interrupt, shut out (the sight or view of) 17 17. 

1. The door is now so obstructed with Stones 1703. 
a. The Wind . . obstructs the coming of any letters from 
Holland 1688. 3. I don’t know if ft be just thus to ow 
the union of man and wife Goldbm. To o. procut 
(in Law): to commit the punishable offence of in* 
tentionally hindering tbe officers of the law in the 
execution of their duties. 4. There was nothing to o» 
the view Gko. Kuot. 

Obstruction QfbstnrkjM). 1533. [ad. L, 
obstructions ; see prec. J I. The action of ob- 
structing; the condition of being obstructed; 
frequently in ref. to passages, organs, or func- 
tions of the body; esp. the ill-condition produced 
by constipation of tne bowels. 9. fig. The hin- 
dering or stopping of the course, performance, 
or doing of anything; spec, the persistent attempt 
to stop the progress of business, e, g. in the 
House of Commons 1656. 8- Anything that 

stops or blocks a way or passage, or hinders or 
prevents progress; an obstructing obstacle 1597. 

x. This does make some o. in the blood t This cross*- 
gartering Shaks. He advanced without further o. 
to the capital 1841. O. of the Eustachian tube 1844. 
Cold o., stoppage of the vital functions, the condition 
of the body in death. a. That practice of talking 
against time which has more recently become famous 
under the name of o. 1880. 3. The great o. to gene- 

rosity in our nature is jealousy 1876. 

Comb., o.-guard, a oar, etc. fixed in front of a rail- 
way engine to remove an o. from the rails. Hence 
Obstructionist, one who advocates or systematic- 
ally practises o. 1846 j so Obstructionism. 

Obstructive (^bstnrktiv), a. (sb.) x6zx. 
[f. L. obstruct -, obstruere (see OBSTRUCT) 4- 
-IVK.] A. adj. x. Obstructing; tending to ob- 
struct ; causing impediment. Const, off, to. 9. 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of obstruc- 
tion of the bowels or of any bodily duct or 
passage 1620. 

1. Academies may be said to be o. to energy and 
inventive genius M. Ainold. 

B. sb. x. An obstructive agent, instrument, or 
force ; a hindrance 1649. 9. One who obstructs, 
esp. in parliamentaty business 1856. 

1, Episcopacy . . was instituted as an o. to the diffu- 
sion of Schisme and Heresy Jan. Taylos. Hence 
Obstnrcttve-ly adv., -neaa. Obstru'cthriam. 

Obstructor (/bstrxrktai). 1649. [1 L. ob- 
struct-, obstruere to Obstruct.] One who or 
that which obstructs; a hinderer; an opponent 
of progress. 

Obstruent (f ’bstndfnt), a. and sb. 16691. 

S id- L. obstruentem ; see OBSTRUCT.] A. adj \ 
bstructing; Med. closing up the ducts or pas- 
sages of the body 1755. B. sb. Something that 
obstructs, an obstruction ; Med. a medicine 
which closes the orifices of ducts or vessels, or 
the natural passages of the body. 

OtXftupefy (jfbsti£*pjfai), v. 16x3. [f. L. 
ebstupefacere , after Stupefy.] trans. To stu- 
pefy. esp. mentally. So tObatu*pefiact a., 
-fia'ctlom -fo'ctive a. 
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Obtain (jfot/i’n), V. [late ME. obteiru,*.. F. 
obtenir, ad. L. ob t inert, f. ob- Ob- z + tenere to 
hold, keep. Cf. Contain.] z. tram. To pro- 
cure or gain, as the result of purpose and e ffort; 
hence, generally, to acquire, get. Also absol. 
ta. To gain, win (a battle or other contest) 
-1649. a- intr m To gain the day, prevail; to 
succeed, prosper. Obs. or arch, late ME. 4. 
To attain to, get as far as, reach, gain. Obs. or 
arch. 1477. tb. with inf. To attain or come to 
be, to do, etc. ; to succeed in doing something 
-1703. To hold ; to possess ; to occupy. 

(A Latin sense.) -17x0. 0. intr. To prevail; 

to be in force or in vogue; to hold good, have 
place, subsist, exist. 1618. 

x. Blessed are the mercifull : for they shall obteyne 
mercy Tin dal* Matt. v. 7. Obtaining Pardon by 
Mony, or other rewards Hobbies. 3. Thiiu though ft 
failed at present, yet afterwards obtained Swift. 5. 
He who obtains tne Monarchy of Heav'n Milt. 6. 
Laws of nature which universally o. 1764. Hence 
Obtainable a. Obtai’nal (> are) 1803, Obtain* 
ment, the action of getting. Obtai‘ner. 

Obtected (^bte-kted),///. a. x8r6. [f. L. 
obtectus, obtegere + -kd. ] Entom . a. Covered by 
a neighbouring part. b. Of pup® : Having the 
limbs, etc., of the future insect indistinctly dis- 
cernible through the outer covering (opp. to 
coarc trite) ; in later use occas. including coarc- 
tate. Also said of the metamorphosis la which 
such pupae occur. 

Obtemper (^bte*mpw), v. 1450. [a. F. ob- 
te/up/rer, ad. L. obtemperare to obey, t. ob- Ob- 
1 + temperare to restrain oneself.] trans. To 
comply with, submit to, obey ; now only in Sc. 
Law , to obey (a judgement or order ot a court), 
tb. intr. with to -1584. 

Obtemperate (fJbte*mpgr*n), v. late ME. 

[ f. L. ob tempera t . obtemperare ; see prec. ] tram. 
and intr. — prec. 

tObte'nd, v. 1573. [ad. L* obtendere to 
spread in front of, f. ob- Ob- x + tcndere to 
stretch.] 1. tram. To put forward as a state- 
ment, reason, etc.; to pretend -170a a. To 
hold out; to present in opposition; to oppose 

(^bfenebrate (£bte*nfbr*it), v. 1611. [f. L. 
oblenebrat- , obtenebrare , f. ob- Ob- x 4 tenebrare 
to make dark.] tram . To overshadow, darken. 
Hence Obtenebra’tion, the action of over- 
shadowing ; being overshadowed. 

Obtention (jJbte*nJan). 1624. [a. F. , f. ob- 
tenir, L. obtinere , obtent - to Obtain ; cf. deten- 
tion , etc.] The action of obtaining ; obtainment. 

Obtest C/fbte-st), v. 1548. [ad. L. obtestari 
to protest by, f. ob on account of 4 testa ri.~\ 1. 
trans. To adjure; to beg earnestly, beseech, 
supplicate (a person that . . , or to do some- 
thing). 9. intr. or with dependent clause : 

a. To make earnest supplication or entreaty. 

b. To call heaven to witness, to protest 1650. 
a. Obtesting Deputies o. vainly Carlyle. 

Obtestation (pbtest^-Jan). 1531. Tad. I.. 
obtestationem ; see prec.l 1. A beseeching by 
some sacred name; supplication, a. The action 
of calling (the Deity, etc.] to witness 1555. 
tObtre-ct, v. Also obcract 1596. [ad. L. 
obtrectare, f. ob- Ob- i 4 tractare to drag. ] trans. 
To detract from, to disparage, decry -1617. So 
tObtrecta*tion, detraction, slander 1563. tO*b- 
trectator, detractor, late ME. 

Obtrude G^btriPd), v. 1555. [ad. L. obtru- 
de re, f. ob- Ob- l+trudere to thrust.] x. trans. 
To thrust forth; to eject, push out. Also red. 
16x3. a. To thrust forward forcibly or unduly; 
to thrust (a matter, person, etc.) upon any one. 
Const, on, upon, into (t to, unto). 1555. Also reft. 
b. intr. (for ref. ) To be or become obtrusive ; 
to intrude, force oneself 1579. 

s. A inan of low birth. obtruded on them, .by the 
king for their general Fullkr. Subordinate officials, 
who. .obtruded themselves into matters beyond their 
office 1847. b. Let us not o. Upon her sorrows* 
holy solitude 1844. Hence Obtnrder. 

Obtruncate (/9btr»-ijVtftt), r. 1623. [f.L. 

obtruneat -, obtruncare to cut off, f. ob- Ob- I 4 
truncare, to maim.] trans. To top, decapitate. 
So Obtruncalion. 

Obtrusion (^btr«-g»n\ 1579. [f. L. obtru- 
siontm, f. obtrudere to Obtrude.] x. The action 
of obtruding (anything) into any space or place, 
or against anything else 1847. a. The impor- 
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lunate thrustlngof some one or something (upon 
one, or upon one's attention) ; also concr. some- 
thing thus thrust upon one 1641. b. The forcing 
of oneself or one's company upon any one. 
a Disturbed by the o. of new ideas Johnson. 

Obtrusive 0btrd*si v) , a. 1667. [(.h.obtrus-, 
obtrudere + -ive.] i. Projecting so as to be in 
the way 1849. a. Forward, unduly prominent. 

a Not obvious, not o., but retir'd, The more de- 
sirable Milt. Hence Ootru*8ive-ly adv n -ness. 

Obtuod (^btxrnd), v. late ME. [ad. L. ob- 
tundere, f. ob - Ob- x + tundere to beat.] trans. To 
blunt, deaden, dull, render obtuse (the faculties, 
physical qualities, etc.). Chiefly in medical use. 
The sense of smell U obtunded 1872. 

Obtundent (fTbtirnd6nt), a. and sb. 184a. 
[ad. L. obt unden tern ; see prec.] a. adj. Dull- 
ing sensibility, b. sb. A substance used to do 
this; a demulcent. 

Obturate (p*btiur*'t), v. i6a8. [f. I,, ob- 
turat-, obturare to stop up. ] trans . T o stop up, 
close, obstruct 

Obturation (pbtiur/ijan). 1610. [ad. L. 
obturationem ; see prec.J The action of stop- 
ping upj obstruction of an opening or channel; 
spec, in Gunnery (see next, a b). 

Obturator (p’btiur^Ui). 1727. [a. med.L.; 
see Obturate v .] Something that stops up. 
z. Anat . (usu. attrib .) Name of a membrane 
(o. membrane, or o. ligament) which doses the 
thyroid foramen ; applied also to structures con- 
nected with this. a. An artificial device for 
stopping an opening, spec. a. Surg. A plate, 
etc., for closing an opening of the body, esp. 
an abnormal opening, as in cleft palate. b. 
Gunnery. A gas-check, c. A shutter of a photo- 
graphic camera. x86a. 

x. O. foramen, a large opening in the os innonii- 
natum, representing the division between the ischium 
and pubis. O. muscles, two muscles (0. externus 
and 0. intemus) serving for rotutinn, etr., of the thigh. 
O. nerve, a branch of the lumbar plexus^ having 
twigs distributed to the hip and knee joints and 
various muscles of the thigh. 

Obtusangular (pbtittSjavqgitfllO, a. Now 
rare or Obs. 1680. [See next and Angular.] 
«= Obtuse-angled. 

Obtuse (jfotiipB), a. 1509. [ad.L. obtusus, 
pa. pple. of obiundere to Obtund.] Blunt; opp. 
to acute, x. lit . Ol a blunt form ; not sharp or 
pointed; esp. in Nat. Hist, of parts or organs of 
animals or plants 1589. a. Geom . Of a plane 
angle : Greater than a right angle; exceeding 
9° *570. a. Jig. Indistinctly felt or perceived ; 
dull 1620. 4. Not acutely sensitive or percep- 

tive; stupid, insensible 1509. 

x. A blow with an o. weapon 1767. a. O. cone, a 
cone of which the section by a plane through the axis 
has an o. an^lc at the vertex. O. hyperbola, a 
hyperhola lying within the a. angles between its 
asymptotes. 3. I.. felt an o. pain, in my stomach 
1700. 4. O. in nig undemanding, but kind and faith, 

ful in his disposition Scott. Comb ^ o.-angled a., 
having an o. angle or angles; also in AW. Hist., with 
another adL expressing a combination of forms, as 
o. -ellipsoid. Hence ObttTBe-ly adv. % -ness. 

Obtusi- (^btiiJisi), comb, form of L. obtusus 
Obtuse, as in Obtuaifo*lious a ., having obtuse 
leaves; etc. 

Obfcusity (f7btifi*ilti). 1805. [ad. medX. 
obtusitas , f. obtusus ; see -ITY.1 The quality of 
being obtuse, obtuseness ; dullness, stupidity. 
His combined conceit and o. Poiu 

Obumbrate (pbx^mbr/t), a. rare. 15 T3. 
j ad. L. obumbratus 1 see next.] ta. Over- 
shadowed, darkened -163a. b. Entotn. Con- 
cealed under some overhanging part, as the 
abdomen In some spiders 1826. 

Obumbrate (f*bxrmbr*it), v. Now rare . 
1526. [f. L. obumbrat -, obumbrare , f. ob- Ob- i 
+ umbrarr. ] x. trans. Toovershadow; toshade, 
darken; to obscure. ^Ja. Misused for Adum- 
brate 3. 1632. 

So Obumbra*tion (now rare) late ME. 

|| 0btl8 (ob«a, -z). 1871. [F., nd.G. haubitze\ 
see Howitz.] A howitzer shell. 

Obvention (/bvenfan). 1459. [a. F., or ad. 
L. obventionem revenue, f. obvenirt to happen 
to,] That which comes to one incidentally; in 
Eccl. Law, an (occasional) incoming fee or 
revenue, 

tObversant, a. 1579- [ad. L. obversantem 
obversari, f. obversns Obverse.] Standing over 
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against, opposite ; also, placed in front of; hence, 
familiar, well-known -1754. 

Obverse (p*bv5js), a. and sb. 1656. [ad. L. 
obversus , obvertere to OBVERT.] A. adj x. 
'Turned towards or against; opposite, a. Of a 
figure ; Narrower at the base or point of attach- 
ment than at the apex or top ; spec, in Nat. Hist . 
Also in comb* — obversely, Ob- a, as obverse- 
lunate. 1826. 8. Answering to something else 

as its counterpart 1875. B. sb. x. That side of 
a coin, medal, seal, etc. on which the head or 
principal design is struck ; the opposite of reverse 
1658. a. The face or side of anything intended 
to be presented to view ; front as opp. to back 
1831. y>-fg- The counterpart of any fact or 
truth x86a. 8- Logic. A proposition obtained 

by Obversion 1870. 

B. a. b. Here you have the two sides — the science 
of medicine, and its o., the practice of witchcraft 1862. 
Hence Obversely adv. in an o. form or manner | 
with an adj. of shape m Ob. 2. 

Obversion (/bvs-jjan). 1864. [ad. I,, ob- 
versionem\ see Obvert.] 1. The action of 
turning towards some person or thing, s. Logie. 
A form of immediate inference in which, by 
changing the quality, from one proposition 
another is inferred having a contradictory pre- 
dicate x8m 

Obvert (/fovaut), V. 1623. [ad. L. obver- 
tere, f. ob- Ob- x 4- vertcre to turn.] ti. trans . 
To turn (something) towards; to place fronting 
-1781. Ta. To turn (a thing) in a contrary direc- 
tion -1657. 8* Logic . '] o change the quality of 

(a proposition) in the way of Obversion 1870. 
Obviate (p*bvi,*it), v. 1567. [f. L. obviat -, 
obviare , f. ob against + via way.] ti. trans. To 
meet, encounter; hence, to withstand, oppose 
-1702 a. To meet and dispose of or do away 
with ; to prevent by anticipatory measures 1598. 

a. The remedies and means to o. these dangers 
Cromwkll. So Obvla'tion, prevention, late ME. 

Obvious (p bvios), a. 1586. [f. L. obvius 

in the way (f. ob against + via way) + -ous.] 
x. Lying or standing in the way; placed in 
front of or over against; fi outing. Obs. or 
arch. 1594. +9. Open to (action or influence); 

liable -1772. t3- Coming in one’s way; fre- 
quently met or found -1772. 4. Plain and 

open to the eye or mind, perfectly evident; 
palpable 1635. b. 7 .ool. Plainly visible, evi- 
dent, as an o. marking or stripe\ opp. to obscure . 

1. No more rejoycing in the o. Light Drayton, s. 
The Pedant is so o. to Ridicule Steel*. 4. Things 
present are o. to the sense, things to come to our 
Reason only Hobbes. It appears o. to me, that one 
or the other of those two great men . .must be minister 
Burkr. c qna«i-c*. f The obvious : that which is 
obvious. Hence O’bvlotm-ly adv., -ness 
Obvolute (p’bvd>li«t\ a. 1760. [ad.L. ob - 
volut -, obvolvere ; see next.] Bot, Applied to a 
vernation in which two leaves are so folded in 
the bud that half of one enrolls half of another. 

Obvolve {pbvp lv), V. rare. 1623. [f. L. 
obvolvere , f. ob- Ob- x 4 volvere to roll.] trans. 
'Vo wrap round, muffle up; to disguise. So 
Obvolu'tion (rare), the wrapping of a bandage 
round a limb; also, ta fold or twist 1578. 
Obvolvent (fbvp lvcnt), a. 1857. [f. prei. 
pple. of obvolvere ; see -ENT,] Wrapping round; 
Entom. curving inward or downward- 
|| Oca (Ja'kfiL 1604. [Sp., a. Peruv. occa.] 

Either of two S. Amcr. species of Oxalis t O. 
crenata and 0 . tuberoses, cultivated for their 
edible tubers. 

Ocarina (pkarrnfi). 1877. [f. It. oca goose 
(in ref. to its shape) 4 -Ina l .] A musical in- 
strument consisting of an egg-shaped terra- 
cotta bodv with a whistle-like mouthpiece and 
finger-holes. 

Occam 1st (^’kfimist). 1550. [f. name Oc- 
cam or Ockham + -1st.] A disciple or follower 
of William ol Occnm (early 14th c.). the * In- 
vincible Doctor’, who revived the tenets of the 
Nominalists. Hence O'ccamiam, the doctrine 
or system of the Occamists 1837. 

Occamy (p-k&mi). 1596. [A corrupt form 
of alcomye, ale amp , Alchemy.] A metallic 
composition imitating silver* 

Occasion (^k^*&3n), sb. late ME* [ad. L. 
occasionem falling (of things) towards (each 
other), juncture, etc.. In late L. also f. occldert , 
f. ob- OB- z 4 cadere to fall.] L i.A favour- 
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able juncture of circumstances; an opportunity, 
b. Personified (see Forelock sb* a). 159a. 9. 

« Cause sb. I. 3. late ME. *fb. A pretext, an 
excuse >1649. 3. — Cause sb. I. z. Const, of, 
fthat. late ME. b. A subsidiary or incidental 
cause. Dist. from cause — 1 efficient cause ' 
(Cause sb. I. 4]. 1605. c. A person who (esp. 
incidentally) brings about something 1548. fd. 
The action of causing or occasioning. Also 
transf That which is caused or occasioned. 
-1600. t4. That which gives rise to discussion 

or consideration ; the subject treated -1651. 

1 Phr. To take o., to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity (to do something) 1 1 took o. to go up ana to 
bed in a pet Pkpyb. a. t Evil o., inducement to sin, 
'offence*, ' a tumbling -block ' (= Gr. cncayfiaAot' in 
N T.) Tindai.k. 3. To give o. to, to give rise to, to 
occasion ; A mistake which had given o to a burst 
of merriment Johnson, b. It (medicine] considered) 
causes of diseases, with the occasions or impulsions 
Bacon. d. By the occasyon of duke Huon of Bur- 
deaux, he had loste .iiii. of his nephues Berness. 

II. 1. Necessity or need arising from a junc- 

ture of circumstances. Const, far (t of) or inf 
1576. tb. A particular, esp. a personal, need, 
want, or requirement. Chiefly in pi . * needs, 
requirements -1807. 9. Necessary business; a 

matter, piece of business, business engagement. 
Chiefly pi., affairs, business. Now arch. 1594. 
■f-b. tl. Necessities of nature -1789. 

1. When he had o. to be seene, He was but as the 
Cuckow is inlune, Heard, not regarded Shaks. b. 
Merck. V. 1. i. 139. a Such as pass on the seas vpon 
their lawfull occasions i66a Bk. Com . Prayer. 

III. +1. A juncture of circumstances (in it- 

self); an event, incident, circumstance -1649. 
tb. gen. The course of events or circumstances 
Shaks. a. A particular casual occurrence or 
juncture; the time at which something happens; 
a particular time marked by some occurrence or 
by its special character. tFormerly occas. : A 
case, an instance. 1368. 3. a. A religious 

function; in Scotland, a Communion service. 
arch, or Obs. 1789. b. A special ceremony or 
celebration; a ‘ function ’, an * event '. Chiefly 
colloq. i860. 

1. b. Withhold thy speed, dreadfull O. Shaks. a. 
Vpon the next o that we mecte Shaks. On the o. 
of her mar.iage with Mr. — (mod.). 3. b. It was a 

great o. (mod.). 

Phrases. On or upon o., as o. or opportunity arises. 
On or upon o. of, in casual connexion with. For ( on, 
upon) one’s o., on one’s account, for one’s sake. 

Occasion v. 153°. [f. prec. ; 

«■ F. occasionner.] ti. trans. To give occasion 
to (a person); to induce; also, to do this habitu- 
ally; nence, to habituate, accustom -1684. 

To be the occasion or cause of (something); to 
cause, bring about, esp. in an incidental or sub- 
sidiary manner 1596. ■f*3. Occasioned by , in 

consequence of -*1725. 

a. I occasioned much mi’th with a ballet I brought 
with me Pkfys. 3. Some of _ which. .were drowned, 
unable to swim to shore occasioned by age 1634. So 
Occa*sioner (now rare), one who or that which 
occasions 1452 

Occasional yM-ganSl), a . (sb.) 1568. [f. 
Occasion sb. + -al; cf. late L. occasions liter, 
F. occasional.] ti. That happens casually or 
incidentally; casual -1654. a. Happening or 
operating on some particular occasion; limited 
to specific occasions; arising out of, required 
by, or made for, the occasion 1631. b. Of an 
article of use, building, piece of furniture, etc.: 
Made or constructed for the occasion; adapted 
for use on special occasions 1760. c. Of per- 
sons : Acting or employed for the occasion or 
on particular occasions 1759. 3- Taking place, 

occurring, or met with now and then 1630. 4. 
Serving as the occasion or incidental cause. 
Rarely const, of 1646. B. sb. An occasional 
workman, etc. (cf. Casual B. 3.) 1893. 

s. HU o. going from the Sermon, being forced there- 
unto by the Extremity of the Toothach 1677. O. 
Conformity, a phr. applied after 1700 to the practice 
of persons who, in order to qualify themselves for 
office, received the Sacrament according to the rites 
of the Church of England, and afterwards during their 
office were present at any dissenting meeting for wor- 
ship. O. Conformist one who practised this. b. A 
loo, or o. table 187c C. The o. soldier is no match 
for the professional soldier. Macaulay. O. speaker, 
writer, etc., one who makes speeches for particular 
occasions or writes o. verses, pamphlets, etc. 3. An 
o. raid upon his neighbour's moveables 1881. 4. O. 

cause ( MetapK >), (*) a secondary cause whereby or 
whereupon the primary cause comes into operation \ 
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(b) in the Cartesian philosophy: see next. Hence 
Occ&'Siona*lity, the quality or fact of being o. 
Occa'aion&lly adv n ton occasion! fincidemally 1 
now and then. 

Occasionalism (/toi-gonAliz’m). 184a. [f. 
prec. + -IBM, after G. occasionalisms.) The 
doctrine of the Cartesian philosopher Geulincx 
which accounted for the interaction of mind 
and matter by supposing that on occasion of 
every volition God produces a corresponding 
movement of the body and on occasion of every 
affection of the body a corresponding idea, 
mind and body thus standing to each other in 
the relation of occasional causes. So Occa*- 
sion&list 1776. 

f Occa sionate, r. 1545. [f. med.L. occa - 

s ion at - , occasional , f. oicasionem .] trans. — 
Occasion v. i, 2. -1647. 

Occident (p*ksid€nt). Chiefly poet . late 
ME. [a. F., ad. L. Occident cm setting, sunset, 
west, orig. pr. pple. of occiderc, f. ob- Ob- z + 
cadtre to fall. Opp. to Orient.] i. That 
quarter of the sky in which the sun and other 
heavenly bodies set, or the corresponding, re- 
gion of the earth; the west. Now rdre. 9. 
Western countries, the West; i.e. orig., the 
countries of Western Europe, or of Europe 
as opp. to Asia and the Orient ; also, now, 
America, late ME. 

x. His [the sun’s] bright passage to the O. Shaks. 

Occidental (pkside*nt&l), a. and sb. late 
ME. [a. F., ad. L. occidentals western; see 
prec. and -al. Opp. to Orient al.] A. adj. 
I. Belonging to, situated in, or directed to- 
wards the Occident; of or in the west, western, 
westerly. 9. Belonging to, found in, or char- 
acteristic of, western countries or regions of the 
earth (i.e. usu. those west of Asia); belonging 
to or situated in the West; Western 15*53. 3. 

Applied to precious stones of inferior value and 
brilliancy, as opp. to Oriental a . 4. 1747. 

1. AlPs Well 11. i. 166. fig. Vpon the setting of 
that bright Occidentall Starre, Queene Elizabeth of 
most, happy memory Biblb, Transl. Ded. (With 
allusion to 2 ] 

B. sb. fa. A western country or region ; the o . , 
the west 1829. b. A native or inhabitant of 
the West 1857. Hence Occidentalism, o. 
quality, style, character, or spirit; the customs, 
institutions, etc., of Western nations. Occi- 
de'ntaliat, one who favours Western customs, 
modes of thought, etc.; one who studies the 
languages and institutions of Western nations. 
Occidenta llty, Occideuitalize v. to render o. 
Occide'ntally adv. 

Occipital (pksi’pit&l), a. (sb.) 1541. [ad. 
late or med.L. occipitalis, f. occiput, occipit- : 
see Occiput and -al.] i. Belonging to, or 
situated in or on, the occiput or back part of 
the head. Chiefly Anat., as o. artery, bone , con- 
dyle, etc. 9. Having a large occiput 1873. B * 
sb. a. The occipital bone. b. The occipital 
muscle, c. pi. A pair of occipital plates on the 
head of some serpents. 1758. 

1. O. bone, the bone forming the last part of the 
cranium between the parietal and temporal bones. 
0 . muscle, the hinder part of the occipito-front&lis 
muscle. Hence Occi'pitally adv. 

Occiplto- (pksi pito), bef. a vowel occas. 
occipit-, used in Anat. as comb, form of Occi- 
put, in adjs. expressing a relation or connexion 
between the occiput and another part, and de- 
nominating a ligament, muscle, measurement, 
etc. : as, o. -a*xial,-a*xoid,pertaining to the oc- 
ciput and the axis vertebra; -fro ‘ntal, pertaining 
to, or extending between, the back of the head 
and the forehead; also ellipt. as sb., til zo.-fron- 
tal muscle or occipitofrontalis, the large flat 
muscle of the scalp; -mautoid, pertaining to 
the occiput and the mastoid process, etc. 
Occiput (p'ksiput). late ME. [L., f. ob- 
against + caput head.] Chiefly Anat. The 
back or hinder part of the head. b. The occi- 
pital l>one of the skull 1578. 

+Ocd*sion. ME. [a. F.,ad. L. oecisionem.'] 
Killing, slaying; slaughter -1677. 

Occlude (^kltf-d), v. 1597. [ad. L. ec- 9 
obcludere to shut up, f. ob- Ob- z 4- c landers to 
close.] z. trans. To shut or stop up, ob- 
struct (a passage), close (a vessel or opening), 
g. To prevent the passage of (a thing) by 
placing something in the way; to shut in, out, 
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or off 1693. b. Chcm. Of certain metals, etc.: 
To absorb and retain (gases) within their sub- 
stance x866. 3. Dentistry. To cause the cusps 

of (the upper and lower teeth) to fit together ; 
also intr. 

So Occhrdent a. having the property of occluding ; 
sb. something having this property. 

Occlusal dklA-z&l), a. 1904. [f. L. 

occlus -, occludere (see prec.) + -AL.] Dentistry . 
Of or pertaining to occlusion of the teeth. 
Occlusion 1645. [ad. L. *oc- 

clusionem, f. occludere : see prec.] z. The ac- 
tion of occluding or fact of being occluded ; 
stopping up, closing. (Chiefly scientific), a. 
Chetn. The retention of gases in the pores of 
metals or other substances 1866. 3. Dentistry. 

The bringing of the opposing surfaces of the 
tenth of the two jaws into contact 1902. 
Occlusor (jflclw'Sffi). 1877. [mod.L.,f. L. 
occludere. ] Something that occludes; chiefly 
Anat., a structure which closes an opening. 
Also attrib ., as o. muscle, etc. 

Occult (fHcrit), a. 1533. [ad. L. occultist, 
pa. pple. of occulere to cover over, f. ob-, Ob- z 
+ cclcrt.~] Hidden (lit. and Jig.), z. Hidden 
(from sight); concealed. Now rare or Obs. 
1567. b. Applied to a line drawn in the con- 
struction of a figure, but not forming part of 
the finished figure ; also to a dotted line 1669. 
a. Secret ; communicated only to the initiated 
1533. 3* Not apprehensible by the mind; re- 

condite, mysterious 1545. b. Imperceptible by 
the senses. Now rare or merged in prec. 1650. 
c. Applied to physical qualities discoverable 
only by experiment, or to those whose nature 
was unknown and unexplained ; latent ; also 
transf experimental. Obs. exc. Hist, or as 
merged in 3. 1652. 4. Of the nature of or per- 

taining to those sciences involving the know- 
ledge or use of the supernatural (as magic, 
alchemy, astrology, theosophy, and the like) ; 
also transf magical, mystical 1633. 

I. We two will stand beside that shrine^ O., with- 
held, untrod Rossktti. 3. c. The Aristotelians 
give the name of o. qualities. .to such qualities, .as 
they supposed to lie hid in bodies, and to be the un- 
known causes of manifest ejects Nkwton. Hence 
Occu'ltism, the doctrine, principles, or practice of 
* occult ’ science (see sense 4) mysticism. OcctTl- 
tist, one versed in, or believing in, occultism: a mystic. 
Occu*lMy adv., -ness. 

Occult (/kiHt), v. 1597. [ad. L. occultare ; 
freq. of occulere ; see prec.] trans. To hide, 
conceal; to cut off from view by interposing 
some other body. Now chiefly in scientific or 
techn. use. b. spec, in Astron. said of one 
heavenly body (as the moon, or a planet) hiding 
another (as a star, etc.) by passing in front of 
it 1764. Hence Occu lted ppl. a., hidden, con- 
cealed. Occirlting ppl. a., that occults; spec. 
in lighthouses, applied to a light cut off from 
view for a few seconds at regular intervals. 

Occultation (pkllt^i Jan), late ME. [ad. 
L. occult at ion em, f. occultare ; see prec.] z. 
Hiding, concealment ; the fact of being cut off 
from view by something interposed. Now only 
scientific or techn. 9. Astron. ta. The disap- 
pearance of a star in the sun's rays when in an 
apparent position near that of the sun. b. The 
concealment of one heavenly body by another 
passing between it and the observer. (Also, 
the concealment of a heavenly body behind the 
body of the earth ; so in circle of perpetual 0 . ; 
see Circle sb. I. 9.) Z551. c. fig. Disappear- 
ance from view or notice 1825. 

x. The Light will be under o. three times In quick 
succession every Minute 1882. a. C. The prospect of 
the coming o. of personally disagreeable authors 189s. 

Occupance (pkitfp&ns). Sc. rare. 1814* [f. 
Occupant : see -ance.] — next, z. 
Occupancy (p*ki£p&nsi). 1596. [f. as prec.: 
see -ancy.] i. Tne condition of being an 
occupant; — Occupation 1,9, a. The fact 
of occupying or taking up (space) Z833. 3. • 

Occupation 4. z8a6. 

s. O. is the taking possession of those things, which 
before belonged to nobody. This. . is the true ground 
snd foundation of all property Blackstokk. 
Occupant (p-kitfpint). 1596. [ad. L. occw 
pantem, occupare to Occupy.] A person oc- 
cupying or holding in actual possession (pro- 
perty, esp. land, or an office or position); an 
occupier 1699. b. Law. One who takes pos- 
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session of something having no owner, and so 
establishes a title to it 1596. 

Occupation (fkitfp^jan). ME. [a. F., ad. 
(L. occupationem, f. occupare to seise, OCCUPY.] 
1. The action of taking possession, eap. of a 
place or of land ; seizure, as by military conquest, 
etc. ; entrance upon possession ME. 0. Actual 
holding or possession, esp. of a place or of land; 
rarely, also, of an office or position; tenure; 
occupancy, lato ME. 3. The taking up of 
space or time (rare) 1460. 4. The being occu- 

pied with, or engaged in something; that in 
which one is engaged; employment, business 
ME. b. with pL A particular action or course 
of action in which one is engaged; an employ- 
ment, business, calling ME. tc. spec. Handi- 
craft; trade -1607. tfi. Use, employment (of a 
thing) -1703. 

s. Its inhabitants must have possessed the art of 
working in metals before the Roman o. 1893. s. 
During his o. of the house and land {mod.). Phr. 
Army qf o., an army left to occupy a newly conquered 
country or region until the conclusion of hostilities or 
establishment of a settled government. 3. Stooping 
down in complete o. of the foot-path Jams Austbn. 
4. b. Farewell 1 Othello's Occupation a gone Shaks. 
c. Cor. iv. vi. 97. attrib as o. disease, a disease 
incidental to one's occupation ; o. franchise, the 
right to vote at a parliamentary election as a tenant 
or occupier; o. bridge, road, a bridge, road, for the 
use of occupiers of the land. Occnpa'tional per- 
taining to one’s or an occupation. 

Occupier (fki4pai ( 2i). late ME. [f. next 
+ -er *.] 1. One who takes, or (more usu.) 

holds possession ; a holder, occupant, fa. One 
who uses, employs, or deals in (something); 
one who follows (a specified occupation) -161 1. 
tb. esp. One who employs money or goods in 
trading; a trader, dealer, merchant -1611. 

a. All my Au nee* tours were occupiers of husbandry 
1577. b. He will . . Lie faster than ten city occupiers 
Or cunning tradesmen 16x1. 

Occupy if kiiBpoi), v. ME. [irreg. f. F. 
occupcr -, ad. L. occupare. The final -y is unex- 
plained. Almost entirely disused in the 17th 
and most of the 18th c., app. because of its vul- 
gar employment in sense 8.1 +1. trans. To 

take possession of, seize. Obs. in gen . sense. 
-1614. b. spec. To take possession of (a place) 
by settling in it, or by conquest, etc. ME. 0. 
To hold possession of; to hold (a position or 
office), late ME. b. To reside in, tenant, late 
ME. tc. intr. or absol. To hold possession or 
office; to dwell, reside; to stay, abide -1535. 
3. trans. To take up, use up, fill (space or 
time); also in weakened sense, To be in or at 
(a place or position) ME. 4. To employ, busy, 
engage (a person, or the mind, attention, etc.). 
Often in pass. ; also refi. ME. +3. To make 
use of, use (a thing) -1774. +6. trans. To em- 
ploy oneself in, carry on; to follow or ply as 
one's business or occupation -1660. Also 
t intr, -1653. +7. trans. To employ (money or 

capital) in trading; to lay out, invest, trade with; 
to deal in. [L. occupare pecu n iam. ] -1773. tb. 
intr. To trade, dead -i6qo. t8. trans. and 
tnfr. To deal with sexually; to cohabit -1660. 

s b. Glencoe was to be occupied by troops Ma- 
caulay. s. A married woman is now to o. the same 
position as her Saxon ancestress 1883. 3. Thanne 

wolde it occtipie a someres day Chaucer. The voyage 
.has occupied thirty days 1875. 4. Whatever subject 
a discourse Cowfeb. 1 occupied myself with my 
instruments x86o. 6 . They that go downe to the see 

in shippes, & occupie their busy n esse in greats wateis 
Cover da ls Ps. cvi[i] aj. 7. flzeh. xxvil 9. b. Oc- 
cupye tyll 1 come Tinoauk Luke xix. 13. 

Occur (/kfiu), v. 1513. [ad. L. occurrere, 
f. oc-, ob - Ob- i 4- currere to run.] ti. intr. 
To run to meet a person, to run up (to the 
spot) ; to run against, to meet , encounter -1695. 
tb .trans. (by ellipsis of prep.) To meet, en- 
counter; to oppose, resist -176 7. 0. intr. To 

present itself; to ' turn up’ or appear 1516. b. 
To come into one's mind. Const, to. 1626. 3. 
To happen, befall, take place 1549. 

s. Bodies, .have, .a certain and determinate motion 
according to. .the resistance of the bodies they occurr , 
with Bentley, a. That name doth often occurre in | 
olde evidences Camden. Marble also occurs here 
Hawthobme. b. It could not but o. to me that you 
would be agreeably surprised 1809. 3. To Mrs. Or me 
she told all that had occurred Tkollofe. 

Occurrence (/to>*rens). 1539. [f. next, after 
incidence, incident .] 1. The fact of occurring 
1725. a. That which occurs or is met with, or 


I presents itself; now with an and //,: An event, 
incident 1539. 

s. Landslips are of frequent o. Geiicte. a The 
chief Occurrences of my Life Steele. 

Occurrent (/torrent), a, end sb. Now 
rare. 1513. [prob. a. F. occurrent , •ant, ad. L» 
occurrentem ; see Occur.] A. adj. That occurs, 
presents itself, or happens; occurring; current. 
Sometimes spec. Incidental. B. sb. 1. * Oc- 
currence a. (Now Obs . or a rare archaism.) 
1523. tb. transf A narration of what has hap- 
pened; pi. news -1655. fa- A person or thing 
that meets or runs against one -1615. 
s. There is neither aduersary, nor euill o. 1 Kings v. 4. 
Ocean (do ’Jan), sb. (a.) ME. [a. F. odan 
(occean xath c.), ad. L. oceanus , f. Gr. wtctaybt, 
orig. the great river supposed to encompass 
the disk of the earth ; hence, the great outer sea, 
as opp. to the Mediterranean.] x. The vast 
body of water on the surface of the globe, 
which surrounds the land; the main or great 
sea. (Down to c 1650, commonly ocean sea, 
representing L. mare oceavum , OF. occeanne 
mer, in which oceanum, occeanne are ad Is.) a. 
One of the main areas into which this body of 
water is divided geographically, as th * Atlantic, 
Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans. 
late ME. 8 . transf. and fig. An immense or 
boundless expanse of anything; kyperbolically, 
a very great or indefinite quantity 1590. 

1. The deck it wa* their field of fame, and O. was 
their grave Campbell, a GermanO., a former name 
of the North Sea; As the Atlantic and German 
Oceans unite at this point, a frightful tide runs here 
18x4. 3. An o. of troubles 164a. Ale flowed in oceans 
for the populace Macaulay. 

attrib. and Comb., as o. bed, isle , monster, nymph, 
etc. 1 o. line, liner, pmuer, scout, steamer, etc. \ o.~ 
sundered adj. | o.-wide adj. ; also o. greyhound, a 
swift o. steamer ; o.-lane, a lane or track across the 
o. ; esp. one prescribed lor o. steamers; O.-river, 
•stream, the great stream anciently supposed to en- 
compass the earth ; o. tramp, a term applied to all 
sea-going steamships (outside the regular _ liners) 
which earn their freight solely by cargo-carrying. 

Oceania GfaJV^’nia). 1849. [mod.L., ad. 
F. Ocianie , !. L. oceanus , after Asia, etc.] A 
general name for the islands of the Pacific and 
its adjacent seas. So Ocea*nica 183a. 

Oceanian (^ujx^-nian), a. and sb. 1831. 
[ad. F. ocianien , f. octan. J A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Pacific Ocean and its islands, or 
to Oceania generally. B. sb. A native of 
Oceania; a Polynesian 1831. 

Oceanic (bufi&'mk), a. 1656. [ad. med. 
or mod. L. oceanicus , f. oceanus : see -IC.] x. 
Of or pertaining to, situated or living in or by, 
the ocean; flowing into the ocean, a. Ocean- 
like; vast Cole ridge. 3.-= Oceanian A. 1842. 
x. Gulls, petrels, and other o. birds 177a. 

Oceania (osT&nid). PI. -ids, -ides (<?«st|se-n- 
id/z). 1869. [ad. Gr. &Ktavlt, pi. -ifet ; cf. 
F. Odanide.] x. Gr. Myth. A nymph of the 
Ocean, one of the daughters of Oceanus and 
Tethys. 0. pi. Marine mollusca, as dist. from 
Naiades or * Fresh-water shells '. 
Oceanography (^:J«fiiy*grflfi). 1883. 
[£ Gr. ineeavbt Ocean, after geography .] 
That branch of physical geograDhy which 
treats of the ocean, its form, physical features, 
and phenomena; - Thalassoorafhy. So 
Oce&no'grapher. Ocea nogra*phic, -at, adjs. 

Ocellar (iscl&O, a . 1889. [f. L. ocellus + 
-ar L] 1. Of or pertaining to the ocelli or 
small simple eyes of insects or other Arthro- 
pods 1891. 0. Petrography. Applied to that 

structure of rocks in which minute individual 
components of one mineral are arranged in 
radiating aggregations round another. 
Ocellate (ose’Lft, p*sel A), a. 1857. [ad. L. 
ocellatus, f. ocellus eyelet; see -ate *.]« neat. 
Ocellated (wed-, p*s6Uu6d), a. 1713. [f. 
as prec, + -ED 1 .] 1. Marked with an ocellus 

or ocelli ; having eye-like spots. a. Formed 
like a small eye; said of a small round spot 
surrounded by a ring of a different colour 1828. 
1. The O. Turkey of Honduras 1864. 

Ocelli-, comb, form of L. ocellus eyelet, as 
in Ooelli'ferous a., ocellated, Oee'llifbrm a. f 
having the form of an ocellus or little eye; etc. 
n Ocellus (we'life). PL ocelli (-ail 1819. 
[L., dim. of oculus eye.] 1. A little eye or 
eyelet; spec. a. One of the simple eyes of insects 


and some other Arthropods; a stemma. h. 
The simple eye or visual spot of Mollusca, Hy- 
drosoa, etc. c. One of the facets or segments o! 
a compound eye. (Usu. in pi.) 0. A coloured 
spot surrounded by a ring or rings of different 
colour, as found on some feathers, etc.; an eye- 
like spot, an eyelet 1826. 

Ocelot (Jtt-silpt). 1774 - [*• 

shortening of Mexican tlalocelotl, 

4- ocelotl tiger, jaguar.] A Central and South 
American Kline quadruped (Pelts fardalis ), 
about three feet in length; the prevailing colour 
is grey, marked with numerous elongated fawn 
spots edged with black; the under parts, are 
whitish with black markings; also called tiger- 
cat, leopard-cat . 

Och (oy), ml. Irish and Sc. 1508. [Ir. 
and Gael.] An exclamation of surprise, regret, 
or sorrow; oh 1 also och howl alas 1 

Ochlocracy (pklp’kr&si). 1584. [a. F. och- 
iocratie , a. Gr. bx^onparla, f. m °b + 

•tcparla ; see -cracy. j Government by the 
mob, mob-rule. Hence 0‘chlocrat. Ochlo- 
cra’tlc, -al a dp . ; -ally adv. 

Ochraceous (<?kr*»-J:»), a. 177®* U- L- 
ochra Ochre + -aceous.] * Ochreous x, a. 
Ochre, ocher -k;w), sb. late ME. [a. F. 
ocre, ad. L. ochra (Pliny), a. Gr. &xpa., f. &>Xpb* 
pale yellow.] x. A native earth, or class of 
earths, consisting of a mixture of hydrated 
oxide of iron with varying proportions of clay 
in impalpable subdivision; varying in colour 
from light yellow to deep orange or brown. 
Much used as pigments. b. As a pigment; 
also the colour of this; esp. a pale brownish 
yellow, late ME. a. Applied to the earthy 
pulverulent oxides of other metals, as anti- 
mony, bismuth , chrome, tantahe, tungstic <K 
1863. 8. slang . Money, in allusion to the colour 

of gold coin 1854. 

3. If I was flush of the o., I tell yer I’d make the 
thing hum 1890. Hence O’chre. ocher v trans. 
to colour, mark, or rub with o. ; chiefly in pa.gpie. 
O’chreish a. ochreous. 

Ochreous (iirkrsjas), a. 1728. [f mod.L. 
och reus + -ous.] X. Of the nature of. contain- 
ing, or abounding in ochre. 0. Of the colour of 
ochre; spec, of a light brownish yellow 1750. 

a. A brown, bricky, o. tone, never bright Ruskim. 

Octiro- (ifrkro), comb. form, of Gr. &xpa, 
&Xpos (Ochre), as in Ochroleu*coua a. [Gr. 
ojxpbhevno «], yellowish-white; etc. 

Ochrous (^wkros), a. Also ( Cl.S .) oche- 
roua. 1757. ff. Ochre + -ous.] — Ochrrousl 

Ochry, ocnery (^u*kri, Ji kari), a. 1567. 
[f. Ochre, ocher + -y.] •- Ochreous x, a. 

Ochymy, var. of Occamy. 

-OCk, suffix , forming dims., as in bullock, 
hillock ; haddock , faddock, bollock ; also but- 
tock, tussock , etc. In bannock , hassock, mattock , 
etc., -ark appears to be of different origin. 

o'clock : see Clock sbA 

-ocracy, the suffix - cracy with connective 
-O-; also, as a nonce-woid, 'the rule of any 
class'. So -ocrat. See -CRACY, -CR AT. 
||Ocrea (p’kr/a). Alsoerron.ochrea. PI. -®* 
1830. [L., * a greave or legging.] a. Bot. (a) 
A sheath or tube round a stem or stalk formed 
by the lateral cohesion of two or more stipules; 
(b) The thin sheath surrounding the seta in 
mosses. b. Zoo/. An investing part or growth 
similar to this; the 'boot ’ of a bird (see next}. 

Ocreate (p-Vrili), a. Also error? ochreate. 
1830. [f. prec. 4 - -ate a .] x. Wearing or 

furnished with an ocrea. greave, or legging: 
booted, a. Omith. Booted ; having the tarsal 
envelope fused into a continuous ocrea or boot, 
as thrushes, nightingales, redbreasts, etc. 3« 
BoL Having the stipules united by cohesion 
into a sheath surrounding the stem 1830. 

Oct-, form of Oct a-, Octo-, bef. a voweL. 

Oct., abbrev. of Octavo, October. 

Octa- (g*ktA), a. Gr. 6 kt o-, comb, form of 
6 ktw eight. b. In Chem. octa-, oct - (occas. 
octo-} indicates the presence of eiffht atoms or 
units of an element or radical, as m octacarbom , 
octackloride, etc. 

Octachord (flrt&kfjd), a. and sb. Abo 
octo-, 1760. [ad. bte L. octachordos, a. Gr., L 
6«ra- Oct a- 4 x°P^ Chord.] A. adj, «u 
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Having eight strings. b. Relating to a scale 
of eight notes. B. sb. a. A series of eight notes, 
as the ordinary diatonic scale. b. A musical 
instrument having eight strings. 1776. Hence 
OctachoTdal (octo-) a. 

Octad (p'ktsed). 1801. [ad. L. octets, octad-, 
a. Gr. boras, 42a a group of eight ; see -AD 
1 a.] z. A group or series of eight; spec, in 
ancient systems of notation : A group or scries 
of eight characters corresponding to successive 
powers of ten (analogous to the groups of six 
figures marking millions, billions, etc. now 
used). 9. Chem. An element or radical that has 
the combining power of eight units, i. e. of eight 
atoms of hydrogen 1877. Hence Octa dlc a. 

Octagon ( I'kt&ggfa ), sb. and 0. 1656. [ad. 
L. octa -, octogonm adj. f a. Gr. burdywos, f. 
bora- Oct A- + stem of yojvta comer, angle.] A. 
sb, Geom. A plane figure having eight angles 
and eight sides. Hence applied to material ob- 
jects, as a fortification, of this form or section. 
B. adj. — Octagonal 1679. 

Octagonal (fktae*g 5 n£l), 0. 1571. [orig. 
octogonal (so F.), ad. mod.L. octogonal is ; see 
prec. and -AL.] Of the form of an octagon ; 
eight-sided. So Octa*gonally adv. late ME. 

Octahedrlte (fktAhrdrait, -he’droit). Also 
octo*. 1805. [f. late L. octa{h\edros, a. Gr. 

bit rdfbpor + -ITE 1 2 b.j Min. Native dioxide 
of titanium, occurring in crystals of octahedral 
and other related forms; also called Anatask. 

Octahedron (^ktahrdr^n, -he’dr^ii). Also 
octo-. PI. -one or -a. 1570. [a. Gr. dvratbpov t 
neut. of btsrdebpos adj., eight-sided, f. btcra- 
OCTA- + tbpa seat.] Geom A solid figure con- 
tained by eight plane faces; usu., one contained 
by eight triangles; spec, the regular o., one of 
tho five regular solids, contained by eight equal 
equilateral triangles. Hence gen. Any material 
body, esp. a cryst.il, of this form. Hence Octa- 
hedr-al (pkt&hfdr&l, -he’drftl), -ic adjs. having 
the form of an o. ; of or belonging to an o. 

Octamerous (/ktie’meras), a. Also octo-. 
1864. [f. Gr. onrai-iep^s (vipot part) + -ous.] 

a. Bat. Having the parts of the flower in series 
of eight. (Often written B-merous.) b. 7 .ool . 
Having the radiating parts or organs eight in 
number, as an actinoid zoophyte. 

Octameter (pktarmiUt;, a. and sb. Also 
octo-. 1828. [ad. L. octameter , -trum adj., a 
Gr. 6k Taper pot {pirpov measure).} Pros. A. 
adj. Consisting of eight measures or feet B. sb. 
A verse contunlng eight feet 

B. * March : an Ode 1 Iby Swinburne], la the only 
Instance in the language of a poem written in octo* 
meters 1889. 

|( Octandria (pktsemdria). 1753. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. 6k tw eight 3- dvbp- (dvrip) male ; see -I A*.] 
Bot. A class in the Linmean Sexual System, 
comprising plants with eight stamens Hence 
Octamdroua a. 1830. 

Octane (/*ktr*n). 1879. [f. Oct(a-, Oct(o- 
•f -ANE a.J Chem. The paraffin of the octacar- 
bon series (C.Hjg). So Oxtene (-fti) [-knk], 
the olefine of trie same series (C 8 H 18 ) , also called 
octylene ; 0*ctinc (-Jin) [-INK ®],the hydrocarbon 
of the same senes (CgH^) homologous with 
acetylene or ethine; Octo ic a., applied to fatty 
acids, etc. , of the same series, as 0. acid (C 8 H l8 Oa) . 
fO'Ctangle, a. and sb, 1613. [ad. late L. 
octangulus adj., f. octo + angutus .] A. adj. 
Octagonal, B. sb. An octagon. >1726. So 
Octa*ngular a. octagonal. 

Octant (>*ktint). 1661. [ad. late L. octans, 
-1 lantern a half quadrant, f. octo eight.] 1. The 
eighth part of a circle; i, e. either (a) an arc, 
forming one-eighth of the circumference, or 
(6) one-eighth of the area of a circle, contained 
within two radii at an angle of 45°. 1750. b. 
Each of the eight parts into which a solid figure 
or body (e.g. » sphere), or the space around a 
central point, is divided by three planes (usu. 
mutually at right angles) intersecting at the 
central point 1790. 9. Astron . That point in 

the apparent course of a planet at which it is 
45° distant from another planet, from the sun, 
or from some particular point; spec, each of 
the four points at which the moon is 45° from 
conjunction with or opposition to the sun, or 
midway between the sysygies and quadratures 
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x66t. 8* An Instrument in the form of a gra- 

duated eighth of a circle, used for making angu- 
lar measurements, esp. in astronomy and navi- 
gation 1731. 

|| Octapla (p-ktApia). Also anglicized octa- 
plea. 1684. [ad. Gr. btrranka % neut. pi. of 
bnrawkovs eight-fold, after Hkxapla.] A text 
consisting of eight versions, esp. of the Scrip- 
tures, in parallel arrangement. 

Octarchy (p-ktaiki). 1799. [f. Gr. bard, 

eight ■+■ -apx'ia rule.] A government by right 
rulers; applied by some historians (instead of 
Hkptarchv) to the kingdoms established by 
the Angles and Saxons in Britain. 

Octastich (p’kt&stik). 1577. [ad. Gr. bard- 
anxos: see Octa- and Stick.] A group of 
eight lines of verse. 

Octastichous (/?ktae'stik;>s),octo- a. 1870. 
[f. as prec. + -OUS.] Dot. Having eight leaves 
in the spiral row, and thus eight vertical rows 
in the phyllotaxis. 

Octastyle (^ktAstail), a. and sb. Also 
octo-. 1706. [ad. late L. octastylus, a. Gr. 
(otOAoj pillar).] Arch. A. adj. Having eight 
columns in front or at the end, ns a building. B. 
sb. A building or portico having eight columns. 
Octateuch (p*kt£ti£k). Also octo. 1677. 
[ad. late L. octateuchus, a Gr. onrdrevx os 
(rtvxot book).] The first eight books of the 
Old Testament collectively; the Pentateuch, 
together with Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. 

Octave (p’kt/v), sb. ( a .) Also in sense 1 

K l.) tutaves, tutas (see also Utis). ME. 

.. F., ad. L. octava, fem. of octavus eighth (sc. 
dies day).] x. Reel. (Formerly always inj*A) 
a. The eighth day after a festival. b. The 
period of eight days beginning with the day of 
a festival, c. transf. A period of festivity 1597. 
3. A group of eight lines of verse; a stanza of 
eight lines {spec. «= O ttava kima) ; =- Octet 2. 
it;86. 3. Mus. (Formerly Eighth. Occas. 

abbrev. 8ve.) a. The note eight diatonic de- 
grees above (or below) a given note (both notes 
being counted), which is produced by vibrations 
of twice (or half) the rate. Hence, any of the 
notes at successive intervals of eight degrees 
above or below a given note {second o., third o., 
etc.), b. The interval between any note and its 
octave; an interval comprising five tones and 
tvvo diatonic semitones. c. A series of notes, 
or keys of an instrument, extending through this 
interval. d. A note and its octave played or 
sung together. 1656. e. An organ-stop sound- 
ing an octave higher than the ordinary pitch ; 
more usu. called principal 1716. 4. A group 

or series of right 1806. 5. Fencing. (In full o. 

parade .) The position of parrying or attacking 
in the low outside line with the hand in supina- 
tion (cf. seconde ) 1771. 6. A small wine-cask 

containing the eighth part of a pipe, or 13$ gal- 
lons 1880. 

1. In ike octaves « mcd.L. inoctaris *on the eighth 
day * of a festival. C. 9 Hen. IV , 11. iv. 99. m . With 
moneful’ melodie it continued this octane Sidkky. 
3. Consecutive octaves, hidden octaves', see the adjs. 
4. Law 0/ octaves ( Chem.\ the 1 periodic law * as 
orig;. stated by its discoverer Newlands 1887. 

nttrib. (or adj.) and Comb. : o. flute, (a) a small 
flute sounding an a. higher than the ordinary flute, 
a piccolo | ( b ) a flute- stop on an organ sounding an o. 
higher than the ordinary pitch ; to. rime ■ Ottava 
aiMS t o. Stanza, a stanza of right lines. 

Octavo {pktB^vo). Abbrev. 8 VO or Oct. 
1582. [L., abl. of octavus eighth, in the phr. 
in octavo in an eighth {sc. of a sheet) ; F. in- 
octavo sb.] x. The size of a book, or page, 
when the sheets are so folded that each leaf is 
one-eighth of a whole sheet. Orig. in L phr. 
in octavo, subseq. treated as Eng. prep, and sb. 
9. A book or volume in octavo 171a. 3* attrib. 
or adj., as in * octavo edition ' — edition in o. 1704. 

a. Imparting his lucubrations to the world in the 
shape of one or two octavos 1854. 

Octennial (fkte-ni&l), 0. 1656. [f. L. 

octennium 9 period of eight years (f. octo + 
annus) +- al: cf. biennial , etc.J Of or pertain- 
ing to a period of eight years ; occurring, or last- 
ing, during eight years; recurring every eighth 
year. Henoe Octe*nnially adv, once in eight 
years. 

Octet, octette (pkte*t). 1864. [f. L. octo, 
after duct, etc.] 1. Mus. A composition for 
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eight singers or voices, b. A company of eight 
singers or players who perform together, a. A 
group of eight lines of verse ; spec, the first eight 
lines of a sonnet 11879. 8- &*' A group of eight 

(p-ktoil), a. and sb. 1690. [ad. mod.L. 
octilis , f. octo eight, after quintals, etc.] A. 
adj. Said of the ' aspect ’ of two planets distant 
43° ( =. J of a circle) from each other. B. sb. 
— Octile aspect. Octant 2 . 1690, 

Octillion (pktiriyan). 1690. [a. F , f. L. octo 
eight, after million ; see Billion.} The eighth 
power of a million, denoted by 1 followed by 
48 ciphers. (In U.S., following later French 
usage, the ninth power of a thousand, denoted 
by x and 27 ciphers.) Hence OctMlionth. 
Octinc {Chem.) : see under OcTANg. 
Octlngentenary (fktinrigext/nari-, -d^en- 
t/’n&ri). rare. 1893. [f. L. octingenti eight hun- 
dred, after centenary .] The eight-hundredth 
anniversary of an event. 

Octo- (bef. a vowel OCt-), comb, form of L. 
octo, and occas. of Gr. 6ktw eight. (The Gr. form 
is usu. bnra-. OCTA-.) Octodaxtyl, -da ctylous 
adjs. Zool. [Gr. SdxrvAos digit], having eight 
digits. Oxtofld a. fL, -fid us *= cleft] , divided 
into eight segments, as a calyx or corolla. 

O ctofoil a. [after trefoil , etc. : see Foil sb. l y 
sb. an ornamental figure consisting of eignt 
leaves or lobes; adj. eight-lobed (also 0*cto- 
foiled). Octo* gamy [after bigamy\ the marry- 
ing of eight spouses. Oxtoglot a. [Gr. ykcerra, 
ykwoaa tongue], written in right languages. 
Octola*teral a. [Lateral] right-sided, formed 
of eight straight lines. Octora'dial, -ra'diate, 
■ra*diated adjs. [L. radius ray], having eight 
rays. Oxtospore Pot. [Spore], each of the 
eight carpos pores produced by certain algae; so 
Octoxporous a., producing eight spores. Octo** 
valent a. [L. valentem having value], Chem. 
having the combining power of eight atoms of 
hydrogen; octadic. 

October (gkt^u toj). OE. [a.L., f. octo eight 
(orig. the eighth month of the year).] 1. The 
tenth month of the year (as now reckoned), 
a. Ale brewed in October 1708. 
x. Bright O. was come, the misty-bright O. Clouoh. 

Octodecimo (gktode'sime). 1795- LFor in 
octodecimo , from L. octodecimus eighteenth, as 
in octavo, etc.] The size of a book or page when 
each leaf is one-eighteenth of a whole sheet; A 
book of this size. Abbrev. x8mo. 

|| Octodon (p ktWpn). 1841. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
6kt& + -bboiv — -bbow -tooth.] a. A genus of 
S. Amer. rodents, resembling rats. b. A genus 
of coleopterous insects. 

Octogenarian (p kt0,dsJtae»*rlftn), 0. and sb, 
1815. [f. L. octogenarius, f. octogeni eighty each, 

+ - an.] A. ad;. Of the age of eighty ; also transf. 
of or belonging to a person eighty years old 
1818. B. sb. A person eighty years old 1815. 

A. Blind old Dandolo I Th* o. chief Bvhom. Hence 
Octogena-rianiam. So Octo’genaxy a. and sb. 
(now rare) 1696. 

|| Octogynia (gkfo,dgi*nii). Also octa-* 
1760. [rood. L., f. Gr. 6kt& eight + yvrff female 
+ -1 A.} Bot. A Unnaean order of plants com- 
prising those with eight pistils. Hence Octo- 
gy'nlous, Octo'gynoua adjs. 

Octoic, 0. {Chem .) : see under Octane. 
Octonary (p kbmAri),®. and sb. 1535. [ad. 
L. octonarius containing eight, f. octoni eight at 
a time, C octo.) A. adj. Pertaining to the num- 
ber eight; consisting of eight; proceeding by 
eights x6i5. B. sb. A group of eight, an og- 
doad ; a group or stanza of eight lines of versa 
(esp. used of the 1x9th Psalm) 1535. 
Octopartite (pktopa'itait), 0. 1750. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. octopartitus , f, octo eight + 
partitas divided.] Divided into or consisting 
of eight parts ; as, an t*. indenture . 

Octopkl (fktJjped). Also -pede. i8ao. 
[f. L. octo eight -I- fes t pedem foot.] An eight- 
footed animal or thing. 

Octopod (p*kt£ppd), sb. and 0. 1896. [ad. 
Gr. bnronrob- (also drravod-) , btcT&vavt Octo- 
pus.] A. sb. An animal having eight feet; spec, an 
octopus, or other member of the suborder Octo* 
poda of cephalopoda 1835. B. adj. Eight-footed. 
So Octo*podnn a. and sb. t Octo^podoua a. 
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Octopus (p’ktfnfis, pktfrrpfa). PL OCtO- 
podes (pkt£«qp£dft), octopuses. 1758. [mod.L., 

a. Gr. 6ftr6movt 9 acc. bterinroba eight-fooled, 
f. 6ttrdf eight 4- novt, v68- foot.] A genus of 
cephalopod molluscs, characterised by eight 
'arms' surrounding the mouth and provided 
with suckers; a (large and formidable) indivi- 
dual of this genus. 
fig. We are the very o. of nations 1882. 

Octoroon (pkt5ra*n). 1861. [irreg. f. L. 
octo eight + ~oon, after quadroon .] A person 
having one-eighth negro Dlood ; the offspring of 
a quadroon and a white; sometimes used of 
other mixed races. 

Octosyllabic (/>:kt#silae*bik), a. and sb. 
1771. [f. late L. octosyllabus , in late Gr. 6 /cra- 

cvWafios, f. Gr. 6 ktu r, b/era- eight + ovk\a/3rj, 
L. syllaba syllable; cf. Syllabic.] A. adj. 
Consisting of eight syllables (chiefly in Pros, of 
a verse or line of poetry); composed of lines 
of eight syllables each. B. sb. A verse or line 
of eight syllables 1849. 

A The o. measure of the Lady of the Lake Lock- 
hart. 

Octosyllable (pktosrl&b'l), sb. and a. 1775. 
[f. L. octosyllabus, after syllable .] A. sb. *■ 
pruc. B ; also, a word of eight syllables, B, 
adj. mm. prec. A. 

|| Octroi (oktrwa, p* ktroi). Also foctroy. 
1614. [F., f. octroycr (see next).] ti. A privi- 
lege granted by government, esp. an exclusive 
right of trade, etc. -1721. a. A tax levied on 
certain articles on their admission into a town 
(esp. in France) 1714. b. The barrier at which 
the tax is paid; also, the service, or body of 
officers, collecting it 1861. 

Octroy (prictroi), v. 1480. [ad. F. octroyer, 
for earlier ot(t)royer, otreicr : — L. *auc tori care 
or auctorizare to authorize. J trans. To concede, 
grant, accord; said of a government or ap- 
pointed authority. 

Octuor 1864. [F., irreg. f. L. 

octo eight, after quatuor four (in Mus. — quar- 
tet) ] >■ OCTET X. 

Octuple (p-ktwp'l), a. (sb.) 1603. [ad. L. 
oduplus eightfold, f. octo eight + -plus, as in du- 
plus Double.] A adj. Eightfold ; eight times 
as much as . . ; composed of eight. B. sb. That 
which is eight times something else, or consists 
of eight parts 1692. Hence Oxtuple v . trans . 
to increase eightfold. 

Octyl (p-ktil). 1866. [£,Oct(a-,Oct(o- + 
-yl.] Chenu The hydrocarbon radical of the 
octacarbon series (C 8 H 17 ); sometimes called 
capryt. Also attnb., as o. alcohol ’, etc. (Earlier 
named octylia.) So Oxtylene — Octene (see 
under Octane); Octy’lic a. of or pertaining 
to o., as octylic acid, alcohol , etc. 1857. 

Ocular (jrkifUl&j), a . and sb. 1503. [ad. L. 
ocularis, f. oculus eye.] A. adj. x. Of, belong- 
ing to, or connected with the eye as a bodily 
organ ; seated in, or in the region of, the eye. 
spec, in Entom. Pertaining to the compound eye 
of an insect (dist. from ocellar ). b. Used for, 
applied to, or relating to the eye 1599. c. Of 
the nature, form, or function of an eye 1640. 
d. Expressed by the eye 1627. 2. Belonging to 

the action of the eye, and hence to the sense of 
sight; visual 1575. 

1. b. O. remedies 1661 d. The o. dialect needs 
no dictionary Emkrson. a. Phr. O. inspection , testi- 
mony , demonstration. 

B. sb. 1, The eye-piece of a telescope, micro- 
scope, etc. 1835. »■ Joe. for ' ocular organ 

'eve’ 1825. Hence Ocularly adv . 1646. 
Ocularist (p'kitfl&rist). 1866. [a. mod. F. 
oculariste, f. oculaire OCULAR; sec -1ST.] A 
maker of artificial eyes. 

Oculate (p-kitflA), a. 1549. Tad. L. ocu- 
latus, f. oculus ; see -ate *.J ti. Possessed of 
eyes or sight; sharp-sighted; observant -1660. 

9. Nat. Hist . Having eye-like spots or holes re- 
sembling eyes 1656. So 0*culated a., in sense 2. 

O culiform, a. 182a [f. L. oculus, oculi - 
eye + L. -formis -form.] Having the form of 
an eye; eye-like. 

Oculist (p’kitflist). 1615. [a. F. oculiste , 
f. L. oculus ; see -1ST.] One versed in the know- 
ledge or treatment of the eyes ; a physician or 
suigecm who treats diseases aud affections of the 
eye. Hence Oculi'atie a. 


Oculo (fdci&lo), bef. a vowel octll-, comb, 
form of L. oculus eve (see -o-) ; as in Oculomotor 
(-mdu'tda) a., serving to move the eye; epithet 
of the tnird pair of cranial nerves, which supply 
most of the muscles of the eyeballs; sb. the 
oculomotor nerve ; Oculonasal (-nri'zftl) a., be- 
longing or relating to the eye and the nose; etc. 
II Oculus (p*ki*210s). PI. oculi (-ai). [L., 
eye.l tx. O. Christii (a) wild sage; (b) Inula 
O.-C. -1658. ta. O. mundi, hydrophane -1796. 
3. Nat. Hist . a. An eye ; spec, a compound eye, 
as in insects (dist. from ocellus), b. A spot re- 
sembling an eye; an ocellus. 1857. 4. Hot. A 

leaf-bud; cf. Eye sb. ] III. x a. 1727. 5. Arch . 

a. A large circular window at the west end of a 
church, b. A round hollowed stone. 1848. 
Ocydrome Qrsidraam'). 1895. [ad. mod.L. 
Ocydromus, ad. Gr. dj/ctHpopot swift-running. J 
Omith. A bird of the genus Ocydromus, native 
of New Zealand, incapable of flight. 

Ocypode (p*sip#ucl) f a. and sb. 1864. [ad, 
mod.L. Ocypoda, f. Gr. wuvvovt , bmvnob- swift- 
footed. ] Zool. A adj. Belonging to the genus 
Ocypoda or family Ocyjodidx of crabs. B. sb. 
A crab of this genus or family; a sand-crab or 
rncing-crab. Also Ocypodan (fsi'pdd&n) a. 
and sb. 

Od l, *od (pd). Also odd. 1598. A minced 
form of God (God sb.), very frequent in 17th 
and early x8th c. Now arch, and dial. x. Used 
interjectionally, by way of asseveration. Still 
dial. 1695. b. In imprecations and exclama- 
tory phrases, as od rat it ('drat it), od save's, 
etc. Still dial. 1749. 9. The possessive 'od's 

(od's, odds, etc.) occurs like God’s in many ex- 
clams. 1598. b. In od's me, od's my life , od's my 
will, and the simple 'od's, odds it has been sug- 
gested that 's is for save i^q8. 

x. Od. ye are a clever birkie I Scott. b. Fools ! 
’od rot em I 1812. a. ’Ods pittikins: can it be sixe 
mile yet ? Shaks. Odzooks, I'm a young Man Con- 
greve. 

Od 2 (^d, Jud). 1850. [Arbitrary term.] A 
hypothetical force held by Baron von Relchen- 
bach (1788-1869) to pervade all nature, mani- 
festing itself in certain persons of sensitive tem- 
perament, and exhibited esp. by magnets, 
crystals, heat, light, and chemical action, and 
held to explain the phenomena of mesmerism 
and animal magnetism. Also attrib. as od force, 
etc. (Cf. Odyl.) Hence O'dlc a. Odize (p*daiz, 
ifa'doiz) v. trans. to charge with odic force, b. 
Forming the second element in various deriva- 
tives, as biod the ‘ od ' of animal life, thermod 
heat * od etc. 

Oda (Jh’di). 1695. [a. Turk. Utah , ddah 

chamber, hall.] A room in a harem; transf. 
the hnnatcs of such a room. 

Odal (Jn-dai), sb. (a.) 1839. [a. ON. 66al 
property held by inheritance — OE. aeCel, e6eL] 
Land held in absolute ownership without ser- 
vice or acknowledgement of any superior, as 
among the early Teutonic peoples. Chiefly 
attrib. See also U DAL. 

|| Odalisque (Ju*daiisk). x68x. [a. F., cor- 
rupt. Turk, bdaliq, f. ddah Oda + -tiq, - lik ex- 
pressing function.] A female slave or concubine 
in an Eastern harem, esp. in the seraglio of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

Odaller (Ju-dabx). i860, [f. Odal + -er *.] 
A free possessor by odal tenure; — U DALLE*. 

Odd (pd), a. (sb.) and adv. [ME. odde, a. ; 
ON. odda - in comb. In odda-maOr (acc. -mann) 
third man, odd man, who gives the casting 
vote, in which odda - is genitive or comb, form 
of oddi 'point, angle, triangle’, whence 'third 
or odd number A adj. I. With ref. to num- 
ber, 1. Of an individual: That is one in addi- 
tion to a pair, or remaining over after division | 
into pairs. 9. Of a number: Having one left 
over as remainder when divided by two; opp. I 
to even, late ME. b. Numbered with or lmown j 
by such a number, late ME, c. absol. as sb. \ 
The odd , uneven number 1589. 8* Added to 1 

a ' round number and thus becoming virtu- | 
ally an indefinite cardinal number of lower 
denomination than the round number named, j 
late ME. b. ellipt. denoting age, the word 
' years' being understood (colhq.) 1845. 4. 

Used to denote a surplus over a definite sum, 


or a remainder of lower denomination of 
money, weight, or measure, late ME. 

x. O . man, the third (fifth, etc) man in a body of 
arbitrators, a committee, etc, who, in case of an equal 
division of opin jon, may give a casting vote, O. trick , 
in whist, the thirteenth trick, after each aide has won 
six. a. This is the third time: 1 hope good lucke lies 
in odde numbers Shaks. Phr. O. amt (or) even (dial. 
odds or evens) 1 a game of chance. 3. Two hundred 
and o. men 1748. Fleeced of seventy o. dollars 1793. 

b. At sixty a, love, most of the ladies of thy orient 
race have lost the bloom of youth Thackeray. 4. 
The proceeds., amounted to 47/. o. Marry at. 

II. Transf. senses. 1. That exists or stands 
alone; single, sole, solitary, singular. Now 
only dial. ME. tn. Singular in valour, worth, 
merit, or eminence. (Comp, odder, oddest .) 
-1698. +3. Not even, accordant, or conform- 
able ; uneven, discrepant -1596. +b. (rare) At 

odds (with) -1606. 4. Extraneous or ad- 

ditional to what is reckoned or taken into ac- 
count; hence. Not belonging to any particular 
total, set. or group; unconnected; irregular; 
casual. Also in weakened sense, esp. with 
indef. adjs., as some o. (— ‘some or other ’). 
any o. (--'any chance', 'any stray’). O. 
ends, o. things, odds and ends (see Odds). 
1450. 0. job, occasional employment; hence 0. 

fob man . b. Of a place: Out of the way 1576. 

c. Of an interval of time: Occurring casually 

1644. d. Not forming part of a legular course 
of work, as o. job, whence o. jobber , and simi- 
larly o. man, lad, hand, etc, 1859. e. Forming 
p.irt of an incomplete pair or set 1746. If. 
Extra -1602. 5. Extraordinary, strange. 

(Comp, odder, oddest .) 1592. b. Of persons, 
their actions, etc.: Peculiar; eccentric 1588. c. 
Of material things: Fantastic, grotesque 1613. 

1. An o. one (n. dial.), a single one, one only. a. 
He was an Odde man indeed, for all the Popish party 
could not match him with his equal in Learning and 
Religion Fullfr. 3. b. Tr. hr Cr. iv. v. 265. 4. A 

few o. observations Fikcding. C. To pick up know- 
ledge at o. moments 1893. e. Two o. volumes of 
Swift 1764. f. Hatnl. v. ti. 18s. 5. If she be mad . 

Her madnesse hath the oddest frame of sense Shaks. 
b. The village people thought her o., and were a little 
afraid of her 168a. C. It is the oddest carriage in the 
world Dickkns. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) a. An odd thing; 
that which is odd 1830. b. Golf. The o.\ the 
stroke which one player has played more than 
his adversary. 

Comb . : o.-come-short, a short length of cloth 
forming the end of a piece; an odd remainder or 
fragment ; o.-man-out, a mode of singling out, by 
tossing, counting, or the like ; o. -pinnate a., pin- 
nate (as a leaf) with an odd terminal leaflet. Hence 
O'dd-ly adv., -neas. 

Oddfellow. 1811. [A fanciful name : cf. 
Odd a. II. 5 b.] A member of a secret society, 
fraternity, or order, organized under this name, 
for social and benevolent purposes. 

Oddity (p diti). 17x3. [f. Odd a . + -ity.] 
r. Thf* quality or character of being odd; 
strangeness, singularity 1750. 9. An odd 

trait, a peculiarity 1713. 3 a. An odd person 

1748. b. Something odd; a fantastic object; 
a strange event 1834- 

u. All people have their oddities Disraeli. 3. &. 
This ridiculous o. danced up to the table at which 
we sat Smollett. 

Oddments (fvdmSnts), sb. pi. 1 780. [f. Onn 
a. + -MR NT, after fragment .] Odds and ends; 
esp. articles belonging to broken or incomplete 
sets, as offered for sale. 

Odds (pdz). 1500. [app. pi. of Odd a. 
taken subst. : cf. news . Usu. construed as a 
singular bef. the 19th c.] 1. (?) Odd or un- 

equal things; inequalities; hence to make odds 
even, to do away with inequalities, a. « Dif- 
ference sb. x. Now rare. 1542. b. The 
amount by which one quantity or thing exceeds 
or falls short of another; dlfferencs 1548. c. 
Difference in the way of detriment or benefit 
1649. 3. — Difference sb. 3. Chiefly in at 

odds 1587. 4. Difference in favour of one of 

two contending parties; balance of advantage 
1574* tb. Superior position, advantage -1750* 
e. Equalizing allowance given to a weaker com- 
petitor or side. Also fig. 1 591. g. In Betting, ad- 
vantage conceded by one of the parties in propor- 
don to the assumed chances in his favour 1597. 
0. ' Chances ' or balance of probability in favour 
of something happening or Ming the ease, esp. 
in it is 0. (that, out), now usu. the 0 . are X589. 
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7. 0.and ends, odd remnants, miscellaneous ar- 
ticles or things (cf. odd ends : Odd a. 11. 4) 1746, 

1. Meat* for M . 111. L41. a. I ken nae o. o' her this 
many a year Galt. b. It [a bill) was retained by 
the o. of two voices 1671, C* Phr. What 's the o.t 
It is or makes no o. (colloq.). 4. At o. t with the 
balance of advantage for or against one. c. Each 
side feels that it cannot allow any a to the other 
1888. 5. Phr. To give (lay, etc.) o., to offer a wager 

on terms favourable to the other party $ to take 0., to 
accept such a wager. 

Ode (£“d), 1588, [a. F. # ad. late and 

med.L. 8 da, earlier also ddi, a. Gr. q>8rj (contr. 
from do<8^) song, f. dtlSeir to sing.] 1. a. 
orig., A poem intended to be sung; e.g. the 
Odes of Pindar, etc. Choric Odes , the songs of 
the chorus in a Greek play, etc. b. In mod. 
use: A rimed (rarely unrimed) lyric, often in 
the form of an address; usu.. dignified or ex- 
alted in subject, feeling, and style, but some- 
times simple and familiar, and rarely extending 
to 150 lines. a. Gr, Ch, Each of the nine 
Scripture canticles; also, each song or hymn of 
a series called the canon of the odes 1881. 

1. O run, prevent them with thy humble o., And 
lay it lowly at his blessed feet Milton. 

-ode, formative suffix, repr. Gr. 

adj. -ending — ‘like, of the nature of*, 
contr. from -oct&r)s — -o- final of root or comb, 
vowel 4- -«i 8175 like ; e. g. Aifla/fyv stony, etc. 
Hence Eng. sbs. in -ode, in the sense of 4 some- 
thing of the nature of that expressed by the 
first element; e.g. geode, etc. (Not the same 
as -ode ■» Gr. 686s way, in anode , cathode, etc.) 
Odelet (ffu'dlet). 1589. [f. Ode + -let.] 
A short or little ode. 

II Odeum (<k 1 i Am). PL odea (4d/*&). i68a. 
[Lat- L., a. Gr. $>8tiov public building for 
musical performances, f. u8ri Ode.] Among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, a roofed 
building, akin to a theatre, for vocal and in- 
strumental music; also, a modern hall, etc., 
foi musical performances. 

Odinism (Au-diniz m). 1848. [f. Odin + 

-ISM. J The worship of Odin, called the All- 
father, the chief der.y of Norse mythology, 
corresp. to the OE. Woden ; the pre-Christian 
m\ thology and religious doctrine of the ancient 
Scandinavian people. So Odi'nlaii, Odinlc, 
Odini’tic adjs . of or pertaining to Odin or 
Odinism; O’dinist, a votary of Odin; a student 
of O. ; also attrib. 01 adj. 

Odious (iflrdias), a . late ME. [a. AF., - 
OF. adieus, ad.L. odiosus, f. odium Odium; 
see -OUS.] Deserving of hatred, hateful; caus- 
ing or exciting repugnance, disagreeable, offen- 
sive, repulsive. 

You told a Lye, an o. damned Lye Shaks. The 
unhappy woman .. vhose image became more o. to 
him every day Gao. Eliot. Hence O'dious-ly eulv.. 


Odium ^»*di#m), 1602. [a. L., f. vb.- 

stera od-, odi - to hate.] 1. Hatred, dislike, 

aversion, detestation; a. as a quality of the sub- 
ject 1654. b. as a condition affecting the ob- 
ject 1 60a. a. Odiousness; opprobrium 1678. 

a. The universal o. against him 1654. b. To 
avoid y* o. vnder w ck I lye 1691. a. When the o. of 
the transaction shall be forgotten Scott. Phr. Odium 
theologicum (mcxi.L), the hatred which proverbially 
character isrs theological dissensions. Hence, by 
imitation, odium mstketicum , modicum, musicum , etc. 

Odometer, etc. : see Hodometer, etc. 

|| Odontalgia (pdfntsedd^iA). Also +-algy. 
1651. [a. Gr. bdovrakyi a toothache.] Tooth- 

ache. So Odonta'lglc a. of or pertaining to 
toothache; sb, a medicine for toothache. 

Odonto-, lief, a vowel odont-, comb, form 
of Gr. 6801k, 68 ovt- tooth, as in Odo'ntocete 
(-sil) [Gr. HfjTos whale] a, Z00L (of a ceta- 
cean) having teeth instead of whalebone, opp. 
to mysticete ; sb, a toothed cetacean ; hence 
Odontoce*toua a, Odonto* geny [-gent], the 
generation or origin and development of the 
teeth; hence Odontoge*nlc a. Odo*ntolite [Gr. 
hi8os stone], a fossil tooth; with lapidaries, a 
fossil tooth or other bone coloured blue by 
mineral impregnation, occurring in tertiary 
strata. Odontoeto’raatoua, Odonto'stomous 
[Gi. <rroj4a(r-) mouth] adjs. , having jaws which 
oitc like teeth; mandibulate (as an insect). 
Odontoblast (*ty*ntAblast). 1878. [f. prec. 
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+ -blast.] A tooth-cell that produces dentine; 
any tooth-secreting celL Hence -bla*stic a, 

F Odontoglossum (odpmtogljrsfirn). 1880. 
mod.L., f. Gr. 68ovs (see Odonto-) + ykunrtra 
tongue.] Bot, A genus of orchids having 
flowers of great size and beautiful colours; also, 
a plant or flower of this genus. 

Odontograph (odp-ntdgrnf). 1838. [f. 

Odonto- + -graph.] An instrument for mark- 
ing or setting out the teeth of gear-wheels. 
Odontography (**Vntjrgr4fi). 1840. [f. 
Odonto- + -grapht.] A description, or his- 
tory, of the teeth. Hence Odonto gra*phic a . 

Odontoid (odontoid), a. and sb. 1797. [ad. 
Gr. 68ovroti8ijs tooth-like; see Odonto- and 
-OID.] A .adj, 1. Resembling or formed like 
a tooth; tooth-like. a. ( attrib . use of B.) Of 
or belonging to the odontoid process, as o, 
ligament, tubercle 1840. 

x. O. process (0. Peg), a tooth-like projection from the 
body of the axis or second cervical vertebra of certain 
mammals and birds; when this process does not 
coalesce with the body of the axis, as in Omitho- 
rhynchus and many reptiles, it is sometimes called 
the o. bone. 

B. sb. The odontoid process 1854. 
Odontology (/7dgntp*15(l5i). 1819. |7- 

Odonto- + Gr. -A07UX ; see -(o)logy.J The 
science which treats of the structure or develop- 
ment of the teeth. So Odontolo'gic, -al adjs., 
•ally adv. Odonto*logist 1788. 
Odontophoran (^dpntpforan), a. and sb. 
1877. [f. mod.L, Odontophora (see next).] 

Zool. A. adj. Of or belonging to the Odonto- 
phora , or division of molluscs having an odon- 
tophore. B. sb. A mollusc of this group. 
Odontophore (od(n\tfi(o*i). 1870. [ad. Gr. 
o8ovro(p6pos bearing teeth, f. 68ovs, 68ovr - + 
-</>Jpor.] Zool. A ribbon-like or strap-like struc- 
ture covered with teeth, forming the mastica- 
tory organ of certain molluscs ; the lingual 
ribbon or * tongue ’. So Odonto*phoral a. of 
or pertaining to an o.; also, Odontophoran 
a. Odonto’phorous a. possessing an o. 

|| Odoom (odw’m). 1887. [Ashanti odumj] 
A W. African timber tree ( Chlorophora excelsa ). 

Odorant (flii-clGrant), a. Now rare, 1465. 
[a. K., ad. L. odorantem, odorare to sceut.] « 
Odorous, Odoriferous. 

Odorate (An-dfir^), a. Now rare. i6a6. 
[ad. L. odoratus, odorare to scent.] Scented 
fragrant. 

Odoriferous (JadSri-ftras), a. late ME. 
[f. L. odorifer (f. odor, odori- Odour + - fer ) 
+ -ous.] X. That bears or diffuses scent or 
smell; odorous; rarely, ill-smelling. a. Jig. 
Sweet: 1 fragrant * 1577. 

1. The o. & swete vyolettes of all obedyence 1497. 
Hence Odori*ferously adv n -ness. 

Odorous (Jn*d5rss), a, 15501 [f. L. odor, 
odorem Odour (or odorus fragrant) + -OUS. 
Formerly occas. pronounced (cdoe-ras).] Emit- 
ting a smell or scent; odoriferous; more usu., 
sweet-smelling; fragrant. 

An o. Chaplet of «wrct Sommer buds Shaks. With 
scents o., spirit-soothing sweets Cowpkr. Hence 
O’dorous-ly adv., -ness. 

Odour, odor (ovdoi). ME. [a. AF. odour, 
OF. odor, ad. L. odorem smell, scent. The 
spelling odor, frequent in 17th c., is now usual 
in U.S?) 1. That property of a substance that 

is perceptible by the sense of smell; scent, 
smell; occas. spec, sweet scent; fragrance, a. 
transf. A substance that emits a sweet smell or 
scent; a perfume; esp. incense, spice, ointment, 
etc. arch . or Obs, late ME. 3. fig, a. 4 Fra- 
grance ‘ savour ’ME b. (Good or bad) Re- 
pute, favour, estimation 1847. 

x. The effluvium or odor of Steel Sir T. Browns. 
The lime at dewy eve Diffusing odours Cowpbr. a. 
Thy Myrtles strow, thy Odours bum Prior. 3. A. 
No o. of religious intolerance attaches to it 1873. b. 
Hartlih was in good odor during the days of the 
commonwealth 1864. Phr. Odour of sanctity 
(K. odeur de saint etl) : a sweet or balsamic odour 
stated to have been exhaled by the bodies of eminent 
saints at their death, or when exhumed, and held to 
attest their saintship ; hence, fig., reputation for holi- 
ness ; occas. used ironically. Hence O *dour lews a. 
without o. or scent. 

Odyl(^ dil,p*dil). Also-yle, 1850. [f.OD* 
+ Gr. iky material; see -YL.] - Od *. Hence 
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Ody'lic a. O'dyliam, the doctrine of o. or od. 
0*dylixe v, trans, to subject to or affect with o. 

Odyssey (p'disi). x6ox. [ad.L. Odyssea , a. 
Gr. ’OSvffffeta, f. '08v<r<rsi/r Ulysses, a king of 
Ithaca.] x. One of the two great epic poems of 
ancient Greece, attributed to Homer, which 
describes the ten years’ wanderings of Odysseus 
on his way home to Ithaca after the fall of 
Troy. 2. fig. A long wandering or series of 
travels 1889. Hence Odyssean (pdisx'fin) a, 

08 (at first, and now often, written sepa- 
rately ot) reproduces in modem Eng. the usual 
L. spelling of Gr. 01, which often in med.L. , 
and in Romanic, was treated like simple /. In 
words that have come into Eng. through med. 
L. or Fr., or other Romanic langs., Eng. has 
usu. a simple e, as in economy, F. Economic, L, 
aeconomia, Gr. oitcoyopia ; but in recent words 
derived immed. from L. or Gr., as, oe is usu. 
retained. This as, being orig. a diphthong and 
subsequently a long vowel, is usu. pronounced 
as ‘long e‘ ({), rarely as ' short e % (e); when 
changed to e, it submits to the same usages as 
ordinary / from Gr. and L. 

(Ecist (rsist), cekist (rkist). Also oikist. 
1846. [ad. Gr. obuorfy, f. obcifrtv to settle (a 
colony), f. oXkos house, dwelling.] The founder 
of an ancient Greek (rarely a modern) colony. 

(Ecoid (rkoul). Alsocnkoid. 189a. [f. Gr. 
oXkos house; see -oid.] Biol, The colourless 
stroma o r a red blood-corpuscle. 

|| (Ecology, eco- (/k^lodgi). 1873, [mod. f. 
Gr. oXkos -h-(0)l.oGY ; after ceconomyj] x. Biol, 
The branch of biology which deals with the 
mutual relations between organisms and their 
environment a. The mutual relations collec- 
tively ; e.g. the oe. of a plant, etc. 3. Sociol, 
Study of the spatial distribution of a population 
in reference to material and social causes and 
effects. Hence (Ecolo*glcal a. (Eco logiat. 

(Economic, -nomy : see Economic, etc. 

(Ecumenic (fki»me*riik), a. 1588. [ad. L. 
cecvmenicvs , a. Gr. olfcovfjHviiebs of or belonging 
to I) olxovfiivrj 'the inhabited (earth) the whole 
world.] « next. 

(Ecumenical (iki*memikal), a, 1563. [f. 
as piec. + -AL.] 1. Eccl, Belonging to or re- 

presenting the whole (Christian) world, or the 
universal church; general, universal, catholic; 
spec, applied to the general councils of the early 
church, and (in mod. use) of theR. C. Church; 
also assumed as a title by the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; formerly sometimes applied to tho 
Pope of Rome. a. gen. Universal, general, 
world-wide 1607. Hence CEcume*nicalism, 
the theological system or doctrine of the oecu- 
menical councils. (Ecumenically adv . 

(Ecumenicity (ilcimnenrslti). Also eo-. 
1840. [ad. eccl. med.L. aecumenicitas\ see 
above and -ity.] (Ecumenical character. 

|| (Edema (xdfmfi). Also edema, late ME. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. ot8rjpa (-par-), f. olSiuv to 
swell.] Path. A swelling due to effusion of 
watery fluid into the intercellular spaces of con- 
nective tissue. CEde*matose a. ■= next. 

(Edematous (xdrm-, >de m&tas), a. Also 
oid-, ed*. 1646. [f. Gr. ol&jftar- (see prec.) + 

-ous. ] Pertaining to, of the nature of, or having 
oedema. Hence (Ede*matously adv. 

(Edipean (rdipp&n, U.S, ed-), a . i6ar. 
irreg. f. CEdipus; see -ban.] Pertaining to, or 
like that of, CEdipus; clever at guessing a riddle, 

CEdipus (Pdiptfs, U.S. ed-). 1557. [a. Gr. 
OlSinovs, OiSivoS-, lit. ' swollen-footed proper 
name.] Name of the Theban hero who solved 
the riadle propounded by the Sphinx; hence, 
one who is clever at jguessing riddles. 

I am not Oedipus inough. To vnderstand this 
Spbynx B. Joss. CE. complex : a psychoanalyst’s 
tei m for an infantile fixation on the mother. 

|| (Eil-de-bceuf (oydpbof). i8a6. [F., lit 

' ox-eye \] x. - BULL'S BYE 6. X849. fl. 
Name of a small octagonal vestibule lighted by 
a small round window In the palace at Ver- 
sailles; hence transf. and fig. 
li (Ei l l a d e. 159a. Now arch. [a. F., f. ceil 
eye f -adb x a, as in cannonade, etc. Formerly 
(i*'liad, Hi&d); now as French (dyad).] A 
glanoe of the eye, esp. an amorous glance, ogle. 

v.tj. 
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(Eiilet, oslets see Oiltot 
(Enanthic (/nsrnjrik), a. 1838. [f. L. 
mnanthi, a. Or. olvAvOrf (f. oXvrj vine +■ &vfh] 
blossom, etc.) a vine-shoot or bud. vine-blos- 
som. vine.] Ckem. Having the characteristic 
odour of wine. 

CE. acid) aa acid (or mixture of acids) Ci4H 9 aOa + 
HaO. obtained from cenantbic ether. (B. eBur, a 
mobile oily liquid, the source of the peculiar odour 
of wines, obtained by distillation of wine-lees. So 
<Ena*nthoL oenanthylic aldehyde, furnished by the 
destructive distillation of castor od. (En&*XXthyl. 
CrHisO, the hypothetical radical of oenanthylic acid 
and its derivatives. (Enanthjrlic a., fai or. met'd, 
CtHhOi. a transparent odourless oiL having an un- 
pleasant odour like that of cod-fish. (En&’ntnylate, 
a salt of oenanthylic add. 

CEno- (inc), occas. oino- (oinp), comb, form 
of Gr. olvot wine, as in CEnology {inf ‘lOd^i), the 
knowledge or study of wines; so (Enolo'gical 
a., CEnotiogist CEnomania (imam#' niA), oino 
[M an 1 a], (a) dipsomania; (b) delirium tremens ; 
nence CEnomaniac. CEnometer (snf’mftai) 
[•meter], an alcoholometer, CEnophiliat 
(snp’fUist) [Gr. HpiAoy], a lover of wine. CEno 
tbionie (-J»i|p*nik) a. [Gr. Belov sulphur], 
Ckem . in CEnothionic acid , an acid (CiHaSO*) 
obtained by treating alcohol with sulphuric 
acid; ithylsulphuric or sulphovinic acid . 
(Enolic (iiylik), a. i860, [a. Gr. diva 

wine: see -ol and -IC.] Ckem, in CE. acid, 
any of a series of weak tannin-like acids form- 
ing the colouring matter of wine. 

(Enamel (funnel). Also foino-. 1574. 
[ad. L. aenomeli (late L. -mclum), a. Gr. olv6- 
fteXs, £ olvot + /if Aa honey.] A mixture ol wine 
and honey, used by the ancient Greeks. 

fig. Those memories. . Mako a better ce. Mia. 
Browning. 

O'er (6 »j), formerly are, poet and dial, 
contr, of Over, dating from the z6th c. 
(Esophageal (isrfse'dgAl), a. Also eso- 
1807. [f. mod.L. aesophageus (f. oesophagus) + 

•Au] Of, belonging to, or connected with the 
oesophagus. So CEao-ph&gal, (Eaopha'gean, 
(Esopha'gi&c adjs . in same sense. 

(Esophagitis (ornfad^itis). 1857. [f. 

CEsophaqus + -ITIS.] Path . Inflammation of 
the oesophagus. . 

(Eaophago- (iapflgo), bef. a vowel oeso- 
phag- comb. form, of Gr. olrrotpdyot, (Eso- 
phagus , as In (Esophagectomy (-e'ktflmi) 
[Gr. imroydi excision], excision of a portion of 
the oesophagus. (Eaophago *tomy [Gr. -ro/ua], 
incision into the oesophagus; etc. 

(Esophagus (z^rf&gft). Alsoescv. late 
ME. [mod.L., a. Gr. olootp&yos the gullet; 
etym. unkn.] The tube or canal extending 
from the mouth to the stomach, and serving 
for the passage of food and drink; the gullet. 

(1 (Efitnim (r-strfm, Cf.S. e*»-). 1656. [med. 
L., var. of next] — next 
| (Estrus (f-str^s, U.S. e*s-). 1697. [L.,a.Gr. 
•Tor pot gad-fly, breeze, also sting, hence frenzy. ] 
1. Entom. A genus of dipterous insects of which 
the larvae are parasitic in the bodies of various 
animals ; an insect of this genus or of the family 
(E strides ; a gad-fly or bot-fly. a. fig. Some- 
thing that stings or goads one on, a stimulus ; 
vehement impulse; frenzy 185a b. Physiol \ A 
vehement bodily appetite; spec . sexual orgasm; 
the rut of animals 1890. 

a The Impetus, the Lyrical oestrus, is gone E. 
Fn zGerald. 

Of (pv, 5v, 9 y) prep. See also 0 prep* [OE. 
§f unaccented form of the word of which the 
corresp. str. form was sef, *af OTeut. *at>a ; 
corresp. to Skr. apa away from, down from, Gr. 
av6, L. abr A differentiated form of o/\m Off.] 
General Signification . The primary sense was 
mway, away from, a sense now obsolete. Hence 
•f was naturally used in the expression of the 
notions of removal, separation, privation, deriva- 
tion, origin orsource, starting-point, spring of ac- 
tion, cause, agent, instrument, material, etc. Its 
scope was enlarged, even in OE., by its employ- 
ment to render L. mb, de, or ex, in constructions 
where the native idiom would not have used it; 
and by its employment from the nth c. as the 
equivalent of F. de, which not merely repre- 
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seated L. de in its prepositional uses, but had 
come to be the Common Romanic, and so the 
French, substitute for the genitive case. 

L Of motion, direction, distance, z. Indicat- 
ing a point of time, etc. from which something 
begins or proceeds. Obs. ere. in archaic expres- 
sions, and in such phrases as of late, of recent 
years, of old, of yore, which have come to have 
the sense of ‘during \ * in the course of 1 the time 
indicated. OE. 9. Away from, out of (see 
quots.). OE. b. U.S. In expressing the time : 
■ To pref. II. zb. 1879. 

1. One that 1 brought vp of a puppy Shako, a. 
North qf, south of, etc., within (a mile, an hour, an 
ace, etc.) of, wide of, each ^(U-S.), backwards of 
(arch.), upwards ofimn amount ) % see these words. 

II. Of liberation and privation . Expressing 
separation from or of a property, possession, or 
appurtenance. 1. In the construction of trans. 
etc. vbs. ; as, to cure, heal, etc. ; to cleanse, purge , 
etc. ; to free, rid of, etc. ; to deprive , strip of, 
etc. OE. 9. In the construction of lntrans. 
vbs. ; as, to recover , \lack, etc. of ME. 3. In 
the constr. of adjs. ; as , whole {of a wound) ; clean , 
quit, rid, etc. ; bare, barren , void, etc. of OE. 

s. What little town. . Is emptied of Its folk this quiet 
morn Keats. a. I thinke it lacks of twelue Shahs. 
3. 1 am poor of thanks Shaks. 

HI. Of origin or source. Indicating the per- 
son or thing whence anything originates, comes, 
is acquired or sought OE. 

I hope you will not take it ill of me, that I offer my 
advice 1735. Of English parents, and of a good 
English family of clergymen, Swift was born in Dub> 
lin Thackkbay. You expect too much of your sister 
Dickons. There was one child of the marriage 1883. 

IV. Of the source or starting-point of action, 
emotion, etc.; motive, cause, ground , reason. 1. 
Out of, from, as an outcome, expression, or 
consequence of OE. b. Of oneself , by one’s 
own motion, spontaneously, unaided OE. a. 
Indicating the cause, reason, or ground of an 
action, occurrence, fact, feeling, etc. OE. 3. 
After an adj. or sb., indicating that which 
causes or gives rise to the quality, feeling, or 
action : Because of, on account ot M E. 


purpose , 

them come of themselves to be milked 1707. a. All 
women labouryng of chylde Bk. Com. Prayer. How 
can wee excuse ourselues of negligence? Bible TransL 
Pref. 1611. I am dying of fatigue 1843. a. We were 
dead of sleepe Shake. I wish him ioy of ner Shako. 
Sick of inaction Macaulay. 

V. Indicating the agent or doer. 1. Intro- 
ducing the agent after a passivevb. (Now usu. 
rcpl. by By, but still in literary use.) OE 9. 
Indicating the doer of something characterized 
by an adj., as it was kind of you (*= a kind 
thing done by you) to help him . Used with an 
adj. and sb., as a cruel act , an odd thing, etc. ; 
a qualified pa. pple., as ill done , etc.; now 
only with an adj. alone, as good, bad, rude, 
silly , etc. (Usu. followed by to something.) 
1533. 8« After a sb., expressing the relation of 

doer, or that of maker or author (— subjective 
genitive) ME. 

1. Being warned of God in a d reams Matt . (L ia. 
A wretch forsaken of God and man 1869. a It was 
moat absurd of you to offer it >887. 3* He had the 

secret approbation of his prince Fboudb. The Iliad 
of Homer. The phonograph of Edison (mod.). 

VL Indicating means or instrument OE. 

They live of bread made of pith of trees Purchaa 
I t was pouring of rain 18 04. 

VIL Indicating the material or substance of 
which anything is made or consists, or the 
class of which anything Is an example OE. 

Will you make an Aise o* me? Skaks. On Beds of 
Violets blew Milt. That scamp of a I* scampish] 
husband of here Tkackkeay. Living quite as hard a 
life of it Ruskin. A distance of over 700 yards 1896. 
A house of cards. Hie name of John. The hour of 
eleven. A state of rest (an od.). Fbx. To make much 
of, the best of. 

Vm. Indicating the subject-matter of thought, 
feeling , or action , i.e. tnat about which it is 
exennsed : Concerning, about, with regard to, 
in reference to OE. 1. After vbs. OE. a. After 
sbs. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. After adjs. 1489. 

1. Thus It fortuned of this adventure La. Bn. 
mao. Of Mans First Disobedience.. Sing Heav'nly 
Mute Milt. To observe the young prince, and to 
inform himself of his character 1861. a. Mr. Hobbs, 
in his Discourse of Human Nature Addison. 3. The 
same observations are true of all other contracts 1886. 


OF 

IX. Representing an original genitive depen- 
dent on a vb. or adj. z. In the construction of 
vbs. ME. 9. In tne construction of adjs. 

Many of these involve a sb., which may be taken as 
the subject of the genitive relation f e.g. hopeful ef, 
having hope of, envious of, having envy of, etc.; 
others are verbal derivs., e. g. expressive of « that 
expresses ME. 

k. Haue merci of me ME. As for the earthquake, I 
beard not of it 157s. Shakespear. .availed himself of 
the old Chronicles Hazlitt. Resolutions which per- 
haps no single member in his heart approves of 1888. 
a. The Generous Youth.. studious of the Prize Ley- 
den. Symbolic of the place and people too Bbownino. 

X. Expressing the relation of the objective 

genitive . z. After a vbl. sb. In -ing ME. 9. 
After what was formerly a vbL sb. governed by 
in or a, but is now identified with a present 
pple. Now dial, or vulgar. 1563. 3. After a 

noun of action OE. 4. After an agent-n. ME 

*. For the auoydinge Of strife 1551. We must cease 
throwing of stones either at saints or squirrels Ruskin. 
a. They being altering of the stage Parra. 3. The 
betrayal of a secret 1873. 4. Isms great eater of 

beefe Shako. 

XL Indicating that in respect of which a 
quality is attributed, or a fact is predica ted. 

lnfinne of purpose Shake. Of able Body, sound of 
Limb and Wind Drydkn. He is. . fifty-three years of 
age 1843. He is rather hard of hearing (mod.). 

XII. Indicating a quality or other mark, 
time, place, etc., by which a person or thing is 
characterized. (For OE. genitive; F. de; « geni- 
tive of quality or description .) 

Sonne be off good cbere Tindalb Matt . lx. a. Are 
you of foureacore pounds a yccrc Shake. One Vice, 
but of a minute old Shake. Four Misses all pretty 
much of a size Richahdson. She was all of a nmt.lt 
of sweat Goldsm. Is it the hour of prayer? 1S16. 
A boy of fourteen Dick r ns. The haven of their desire 
R. V, Ps. cviL 30 margin. 

3 ETTI. In partitive expressions; indicating 
things or a thing of which a part is expressed 
by the preceding words. 

More than any of his predccessours 15*3. The 
fairest of her Daughters Eve Milt. That sacred head 
of thine M ilt. This was . . a false step of the . . gene, 
ral's Da Fob. It is what I desire of all things Brit- 
kklky. As though of hemlock 1 had drunk Kkats. 
Shakespeare was of [ = one of] us Browning. He 
had not been sworn of the Council Macaulay. What, 
ever of best he can conceive Kukkin. My person « as 
indeed of (™ one of, something of] the shortest 1878. 
Had three sons, of whom Thomas married twice 1888. 
The most dogged of fighters, the most dangerous of 
enemies iBga. There were only five of us (mod.). 

XIV. In the sense Belonging or pertaining 
to’ expressing possession and its converse: 
* the owner of the house *, ' the house of the 
owner '. z. Belonging to a place, time, or thing 
OE. 9. Belonging to a person, etc. ME. 3. 
Belonging to an action or the like, as that to 
which it relates 1534. 

s. Men of Nynyue Wycliv Matt. xii. 4r. Justice 
of the Kinges Bench, late ME Don Quixote of the 
Mancha 1612. He was not of an age. hut for all time l 
B. Tone C»d*nn the JnHgp of Israel «66a. One side 
of tne barricadoea 1756. Companions of lus exile 1844. 
A man of that time Thackekay. A thing of the near 
future 1885. a. I am glad you understand the reason 
of it 1350. But yet the pitty of it, Iago Shake. The 
tomb of England's first martyr x8f6. 3. 1 he weather 

Is the solitary topic of conversation 1886. 

XV. Indicating a point or space of time. r. 

At some time during, in the course of, on 
Now only colloq in of an evening, of a morn- 
ing, and the like. OE. b. Occas. the genitival 
-s is retained; perh. often understood as pi. 
174a 9. Dunng, for (a space of time). (In 

later use only with a neg.) Obs. or arch, late 
ME. 3. Of old, of yore, of late, of late years’. 
In or during the time specified (but prob, orig 
in sense I. 1.) late ME. 

z. Of a Thursday my dear Father and Mother were 
marry 'd RiCHAaDooN. b. Shut up by himself of 
nights Lamb. a Not seeing or bearing from him of 
a long time 1760. 3. The duties have been very much 
lightened of late years 1885. 

XVL In locative and other obsolete uses. 
esp. 1. In sense on. Obs., colloq ., or vulgar . 
late ME. fb. esp. with side, hand, part, etc 
1779. 9. in sense **. Mostly Obs. late ME 

3. In sense with. Mostly Obs. 1593. 

s. She might Bend him 01 an errand Weblby. b. 
Six bank* of paddles, three banka of a side 1779. a. 
I have just been mortified enough of all conscience 
Goldsm. 3. What do you want of Padre Francisco I 
Loner. 

XVZL Phr. t. m. Of followed by a sb* forms 
attrib. or advb. phrases; as, of age, of a eer- 
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tainty, of choice, cf course, of ntcesstty, of right, of\ 
a truth, etc. : see the sbs. b. Of followed by an 
adj. (or advb.) formerly formed ad vb. phrases [cf. 
F. de loin, do nouveau , etc.] Ohs, exc. in of a 
sudden, or as repr. by worn-down forms in a- 
(afar, afresh, alight, anew), ME. a. Of forms 
the last element of many prepositional phrases: 
e.g. because of; by means of by reason of; for fear 
of; in behalf of, in case of, in consequence of, in 
face of, in lieu of, in respect of, in spite of, in- 
stead of; on account of, on behalf of, on condi- 
tion of, on the point off etc. See the sbs. 

Of-, prefix, the prepositional adv. Op, Off, 
In comb, corresp. toll ah-, Gr. dtro-, Skr. apa-, 
forming compounds of different ages. 

i. In vb*. and their derive. of Germanic or OE. 
age, retained in ME. but now obs. 

a. In later combe, or OE, end ME. age, the sense of 
the particle is ura. 'off 1 . In the x6th c. t of in this 
connexion passed imperceptibly into off, the form in 
la»er combinations. 

Off (ft), adv., prep,, adj,) and sb. OE. 
[orig. the same word as Of, off being at first 
a variant spelling, which was gradually ap- 
propriated to the emphatic form, l.e. to the 
adv. and the prepositional senses closely re- 
lated to it Of and off were not completely 
differentiated till after x6oa] A. adv. L i. 
To a distance, away, quite away. Also ex- 
pressing resistance to motion towards; as in 
ward off, etc. b. Naut, Away from land, or 
from the ship; also, away from the wind 16x0. 
c. ellipt. Gone off, just going off. Also fig. 
fallen or falling asleep. 1791. a. At a distance, 
distant Also in Afar off. Far off. 1500. 
b. fig. Distant or remote in fact, nature, char- 
acter, feeling, thought, etc. Obs. or arch, (ex- 
cept U.S.). IS5S- 8. Expressing separation 
from attachment, contact, or position on; as in 
to break, cast, cut, pat, shake, take off, etc. OE. 
to. with ellipsis of pa. pple. = come, cut fallen off; 
esp. put or taken off as clothes ME. 4. So as 
to interrupt continuity or cause discontinuance ; 
as in break off, leave off, declare off, etc. ME. 

b. Discontinued; no longer in operation or 

going on 175a. c. transfi. Of aperson: Disen- 
gaged, done with 171a 5. To the end; en- 

tirely, completely; as to clear off, drink off, pay 
9 ff. polish off, work off 1440. fl. In the way of 
abatement, diminution, or decay; as in to fall 
off, cool off, go off; also, to be off 163a. 7. In 

all senses, off may be followed by from; foi- 
merly, and still dial., by 0/1526. 

s. Quito., took himself off Dickens. to. Phr. No- 

thing off, to bring the ship's head nearer to the wind. 

c. I m off for the Red See r8aa. a. A street or two 

off Fibudimo. 3. Let it stew, .then strain it off 1756. 
fig. Will, laught this off at first Addison, b. With 
some of his clothes on. end some off Dk Foe. 4. 
Upon Saturday.. they break off work sooner by an 
hour 1657. 1 o turn the gas off {mod.), b. When 

football is * off * end cricket not yet ' on * 1901. c. It 
la best to be off wi 1 the old love. Before you be on wi' 
the new Scott 'Old Song \ d. Away from work or 
doty, as a day off 1893. 5. To pay off the mortgage 

1818. 7. Stand or ayt a good waye of from the fyre 
s 542. A fall off of a Tree Smaks. 

U. Phr. etc. 1. Buy, Come, Dash, Get, Go, 
Look, Mark, Palm, Pass, Rattle, Take 
off, etc.: see those verbs, a. Used with ellip- 
sis of come, go, take, etc. Off with « take or 
put off. ME, b. Off l — stand off I be off I Off 
with you 1 * be off I 1594. 8* Right of, 

straight off \ straightway, forthwith. 4. In well, 
itt, fetter, worse, badly, comfortably off, etc., 
off- * -circumstanced ', ‘ -conditioned esp. as 
regards the means of life. Rarely attrib. or 
oaf. 1733, (• Either off or on, either one way 

or another. See also Off and on. 1549. 

B. prep, L Of motion or direction, x. Away 
from, down from, up from, so as no longer to 
He, rest, or lean on OE. a. Of source: From 
the hands, charge, or possession of; esp. with 
take, buy, borrow, hire, and the like. Also ex- 
pressed by From. 1535. 8* Of material or 

substance; with dine, eat, etc, Now rare. 
1815. 4. Of deduction, etc.: From 1833. 

1. A man railing off a ladder H. Walpol*. a She 
admitted borrowing the k £ off the plaintiff 1897. y 
He always, .eats a rapper off pork steaks, nearly raw 
1815. 4. To get something taken off the price (mod.). 

u. Of position* 1. Away from being on ; not 
on; no longer on s668; fig . of a condition; not 
engaged in or upon, disinclined for 1681 a. 
Distant from ( lit . and//.) 1637. b. Naut To 
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seaward of; opposite or abreast of to seaward; 
also, away from (the wind). See also Off- 
shore. 1669. 3. ellipt. Opening or turning out 
of 1845. 4. From off: — sense I. 1. late ME. 

*• A* soon me the dew is off the ground 1759. fig. 
To be off one’s feed 1816. I have been off my heed 
ever since the blow fell 1894. Phr. To be off duty 
a Two Miles off this Town Addison, b. The Stags 
Rocks off the Lizard 1796. 3. Thoroughfares off 

Cheap&ide and Cornhill 1851. 4. Would 1 might 

neuer stirre from off this place Shaks. 

C. adj. [The adv. used attrib.] x. More dis- 

tant, farther, far 1856. b. Naut. Farther from 
the shore; seaward 1666. 9. spec. a. Of horses 
and vehicles: Right, as opp. to the near or left 
side, on which the driver walks, the rider 
mounts, etc. Hence off horse (of a pair), off foot, 
leg, wheel, etc. (Often hyphened ) 1675. b. 
Cricket. Applied to that side of the wicket, or 
of the field, opposite to that on which the bats- 
man stands 18^0. 3. Lying off from, leading 

out of the main part 1851. b. Off chance, off- 
chance, a remote chance 1861 4, Said of a day, 

evening, season, etc., when one is 'off work', 
The precise meaning depends on the context. 
(Occas. hyphened.) 1848. 5. In ref. to the sale 

of beer, etc.: Short for ' off the premises ‘, as in 
off licence, sale , consumption, etc. 1891. 

s. It is on the 'off side of ihe spectator (mod.). 
b. Our masts fell ell over the off side 1726. a. Silver 
Blaze with his . . mottled off fore leu 1894. 3. b. There 
was an uff.chance lie might go back on the whole idea 
Stevenson. 4. That in future all such meetings be 
held on ‘off days' in preference to 'market days 1 

D. sb. ft he adj. used absol. or ellipt.] 1. 

The condition or fact of being off 1669. 9. 

Cricket. -= Off side: see C. a b. Comb. Off- 
drive, a drive to the off. 1857. 

Off, v. 1889. [From (chiefly colloq. or 
illiterate) uses of Off adv.; cf. to In, to Back.] 
1. intr. To make off. (illiterate.) 1895. a. 
Naut . Of a ship: To move off from shore. 
In pr. pple. offing. 3. To off with, to take off 
instantly, illiterate or joc. 189a. 

Off-, prefix. In earlier times written of- 
(see Ok- pref. a). 1 11 verbs, the stress is now usu. 
upon the root ; in the other classes (2-4) on off-, 

x. with vbs., off. (ME of) enters into quasi-com. 
bination, chiefly as a separable part it le, like G. ab- 
in ab-reisen , abschreiben , etc. I n the pples. the adv. 
is still sometimes put first, and is then sometimes 
hyphened to the vb. Late examples are off-drive, 
off-load. etc. 

a. with pres, and pa. pples., forming adjs. (stress 
on off) as off-bitten , off-standing , etc. 

3. with vbl. sbs. and nouns of action, forming sbs., 
sometimes concrete (stress on off) 1 offsetting, off- 
break (a break off), off-look, etc. See also Main 
words. 

4. with other she., usu. with the sense 'lying 01 
leading off from the main trunk etc. : as in off- 
branch, offspur, of 'stream. 

Offal (p*fal). late ME. [f. Off adv. ♦ 
Fall jJ. 1 ] x. That which falls, or is thrown 
off, as chips, dross, etc.; refuse, waste; also 
pi., scraps of waste stuff or refuse. Now only 
teckn. or dial, m o. com or wheat , o . leather, 0. 
wood. +b. In collect, sing, and pi.: Crumbs, 
leavings; relics, remnants -1786. a. a. The 
parts cut off in dressing the carcase of an ani- 
mal killed for food; orig., the entrails; now, as 
a trade term, including the head and tail, 
the kidneys, heart, tongue, liver, and other 
parts. *f* Formerly also in pi. late ME b. 
Contemptuously: Putrid flesh; carrion, also, 
opprobnously, the bodies or limbs of the slain 
1581 3. In the fish trade: Low-priced or in- 

ferior fish as opp. to those called prime 1859. 
4* Refuse in general; rubbish, garbage. Now 
chiefly sing. 1598. 5 .fig. Refuse, offscourings, 

dregs, scum. Chiefly m collect . sing. 1581. 6. 
attrib. or adj. a. lit . (See preceding senses.) 
1596. b .fig. Outcast; worthless; vile. Now 
esp. dial. 1605. 

e. b. Nish burst With sockt end glutted o. Milt. 
3. Plaice, haddock, cod, ling, etc. come under the 
technical name of o. 1887. 5. What trash is Rome 1 

Whet Rubbish, end what Omul T Shake. 6. b. He's 
an o. creatur as ivar come about the primises Gao. 
Eliot. 

Off and on, etdv. phr. (adj.) 1335. [Off 

adv . I. 4, I xc, 11 . 5.] 1. With Interruption 

and resumption of action; intermittently, now 
and again a. Naut . On alternate tacks x6o8. 
to. Used prepositlonally 1708. 
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t. I. .slept off end on. .ell the way to Crews i 06 a 
a. b. To stand off and on shore 1769. 

B. productively or as adj. Sometimes off and 
sometimes on; intermittent; vacillating 1583. 
Off-cast, offcast GPfkast), ppl. a. and sb. 
1571. [f. Off adv. + cast, pa. pple. of Cast n.] 
A. ppl. a. Cast off. rejected. B. sb. A thing or 
person that is cast off or rejected (lit. or fig.) 

bff-chance : see Off a. 3 b. 

0*ff co-lour, o ff-co lour, phr. and a. orig. 
i/.S. i860. [Off prep. II. x.] Of precious 

stones: Not of the right colour. Hence fig. 
(a) Improper, 'doubtful* (U.S.); (b) out of 
order, in poor health, • not up to the mark \ 
Off-com (f>*fk£m). 1573. [Off adv. I. x.] 
Waste or * offal * corn. 

Offcat (/>‘fkrt). 1663. [f. Off- prefix 3 + 

CUT v.] Something that is cut off. In Print- 
ing, a piece cut off a sheet to reduce it to 
the proper size; also, a part cut off the main 
sheet and folded separately, as in a sheet of 
duodecimo. 

Offence (/He ns), late ME. Also U.S. 
offense. [Two forms: ME. offens, a. OF, offens 
injury, etc, ad. L. offensus, f. offens ppl. stem 
01 offenders (see Offend); and ME. offense, 
offence, a. F. offense , ad. L. offensa a striking 
against, f. offensus, offtndcre. In U.S. offense is 
now usual. J ti. In Biblical use: Striking the 
foot against, stumbling, lit. and fig. (rare) 
-1611. a. A stumbling-block; an occasion of 
unbelief, doubt, or apostasy, late ME. 3. 
Attack, assault, late ME. t4. Hurt, harm, in- 
jury, damage -1705. fb. Feeling of being 
hurt, pain -1674. 5. The act or fact of offend- 

ing, wounding the feelings of, or displeasing, 
another; usu. viewed as it affects the person 
offended ; hence, b. Offended or wounded feel- 
ing. late ME. tc. Disfavour -1601 +6. a. 

Offensiveness. b. An offensive object, quality, 
leaturc, or state of things; a nuisance. -1660. 
7. A breach of law, duty, propriety, or etiquette; 
a transgression, sin, wrong, misdemeanour, or 
misdeed. Const, against, late ME. b. spec 
in Law. 1780. 

x. rsa. viiu 14. a. The o. of the Cross shall be my 
proudest boast 1865. 3. Phr. Arms ofo., offensive 

weapons. 4. Jul. C. iv. iii. «oi. b. They leave an 
o. in the ear 1674. 5. As full of Quarrell, and o. Aa 

my yong Mistris dogge Shaks. Unfortunately, o. is 
usually taken where o. is meant 188a, Phr. To give 

0. to, to offend t to take 0., to be offended, to take 
umbrage: without 0., without giving or taking o. 

A b. All’s Well 11. iii. 270. 7. Pnr. To commit (fdo, 
make) an o. ; What o. hath thh man made you, Sir I 
Shaks. b. Offeme, crime \ act of wickedness. It is 
used as a genus, comprehending every crime and 
misdemeanor ; or as a species signifying a crime not 
indictable, but punishable summarily, or by the for* 
future of a penalty Wharton. Hence Offe*nceleBB 
a. (chiefly poet.), without o. ; unoffending, inofiensivei 
-ly adv. 

Offend (/Jfe*nd), v. ME. [a. OF. offendre 
to strike against, etc., ad. L. offtndcre, f. ob- 
Ob- 1 + -fcndcrc (found only in compounds).] I. 

1. To stumble morally; to commit a sin, crime, 
or fault; to transgress. Const, against, fto, 

■f 'unto, late ME. fa. trans. To sin against; to 
wrong (a person) ; to violate (a law, etc.) -1651 
+3. In Biblical use: To be a stumbling-block 
to (a person) ; to cause to stumble or sin -1658 
+k. intr. To be caused to stumble -1611. 

s. We haue offended agaynst thy holy lawes Pk. 
Com. Prayer. Great wits sometimes may gloriously 
o. Pope, a Meat, for M. 111. ii. 16. 3. Yf thy hande 
offende the cut hym of Tindals Mark ix. 43. to. If 
mcate make my brother to o. x Cor, viii. 13. , 

n. +1. trans. To attack, assail; also absol. 
to act on the offensive -1744. +■• To strike so 
as to hurt; to jrive (physical) pain to; to harm 
-1758. 3. To vex, annoy, displease, anger; 

now esp , To excite personal annoyance, resent- 
ment, or disgust in (any one). (Now the chief 
sense.) late MEL 

3* The rankest compound of villanous smell, that 
euer offended nostrill Shako. To be offended', to be 
displeased, vexed, or annoyed. Now, usu., To feel 
hurt, take offence 1 He was highly offended at being 
peaeed over (mod.). Hence Offe*ndedly adv. in an 
offended manner. Offe*nder» one who offends* in 
Law, one who commits an OrrsMca (sense 7 b). 

tOffiMWkm. late ME. [a. OF., ad. L. 
o ffensi onem , t offenders to OFFKND.J 1. « 
Offence 4-7. -158a. a. Stumbling; strik- 
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ing against some obstacle >1656. b. Spiritual 
stumbling, or the occasion of it Wyclif. 

Offensive (/fe-nsiv), a. (sb.) 1547. [ad. 
med.L. ojfensivus, f. oft ns-, offendere (see -tve).] 
1. Pertaining or tending to attack; aggressive; 
adapted or used for purposes of attack ; charac- 
terized by attacking. Opp. to defensive. ta. 
Hurtful, injurious -18x3. a- Giving, or of a na- 
ture to give, offence; displeasing; annoying; 
insulting 1576. 4. Causing unpleasant sensa- 
tions; now, nauseous, repulsive 1594. f&. Of 

the nature of a transgression *-1649. B. sb. 
[absol. use of x.] The offensive : the position or 
attitude of attack; aggressive action 1730. 

x. O. and defensive arms Gibbon. a. Water Fowl 
are o. to the Stomach sometimes 1733. 3. Like an 

offensiue wife, That hath' enrag'd him' on, to offer 
strokes Shaks. The Prussians are very insolent, and 
hardly less a a to the English than to the French 18x5. 
4. Permitting o» smells to emanate from ceriaindrains 
1886. B. Haphazard o. is one thing; judicious o. 
quite another 1879. Offensive-ly adv., -ness. 

Offer (phi), sb. late ME. [a. F. offre , 
vbl. sb. f, offrir to Offer.] x. An act of offer- 
ing (see Offer v. 3, 4); a presenting for accept- 
ance; a proposal to give or do something, b. 
cltipt. A proposal of marriage, arch. 1548. c. 
The act of making a bid for something 1550. 
d. The condition of being offered; in Comm. 
the fact of being offered for sale 1794. a. 
toner. That which is offered. Now rare or 
Obs. 1548. 3. An essay at doing something, or 

a show of this; the act of aiming at something, 
an aim. Now rare or Obs. 1581. b. A knob 
or bud showing on a stag’s antler 1884. 

X. A virtuous Woman should reject the first O. of 
Marriage Addison. b. It was owing to her never 
having nad an o. W. Irving, c. The propuetor does 
not bind himself to accept the highest or any a 1890. 
d. Very little barley on a i88x. 3. One sees in it a 

kind of O. at Modern Architecture Addison. 

Offer (p'foi), V. [OE. offrian , ad. I* 
offerre to bring before, present, etc., in Vulg. and 
Christian L. to offer in sacrifice. The more 
primary senses passed into Eng. through F. 
offrir after the Norman conquest] i. trans. 
To present (something) to God (or to a deity, 
saint, etc.) as an act of worship or devotion ; to 
sacrifice. Also with up. Const, to or tsimple 
dative. b. absol. To present a sacrifice or 
offering; to make a donation as an act of 
worship OE. ta. gen. To give, make presenta- 
tion of (spec, to a superior as an act of hom- 
age). Const as in x. -1568. 3. To tender for 
acceptance or refusal; to hold out (a thing) to 
a person to take if he will. (The prevailing 
sense.) late ME. fb. with obj. cL To make 
the proposal, suggest (that something be done) 
-1737. c. absol . To make a proposal ; to make 
an offer of marriage, to ‘propose*, arch. 1596. 
d. Comm. To present for sale 1633. 4. with 

inf. To propose, or express one’s willingness 
(to do something), conditionally on the assent 
of the person addressed, late M E. 5. To make 
an attempt to inflict or deal (violence, or injury 
of any kind) 1530. b. with inf. To essay, try, 
endeavour. Now arch, or lit . 1540. c. intr. 
with at: To make an attempt at or upon. 
Now rare or Obs. 1611. 0 . trans. To bring 

forward or propound 1583. 7. Of a thing: To 

present (to sight, notice, etc.); to furnish 1576. 
b. intr. for rejl . To present itself; to occur 1601. 

x. After having washed myself, and offered up my 
Morning Devotions Addison, b. So many as are 
disposed, shall o. unto the poore mennes boxe Bh. 
Com. Prayer. 3. 1 o. thee three things: chuse thee 
one of them 3 Sam. xxiv. 13. 1 o. no apology 1875. 

Phr. 7'o o. battle, cic (cf. 6ense 5). 4. 1 offered to 

go to the king Da Foa. 5 Every man offerith hym 
wronge 153a b. I knocks your costarde if ye o. to 
strike me X5 S3- C. He did not o. at coining in Mas. 
Caklyliu 6. On this 1 wish to a a few remarks 
(mod.). 7.^ Each age offeis its characteristic riddles 

xBya. b. Taking the first path that offered, we soon 
galloped out of the forest 181 >0. Hence 0 *fferer. 

Offering (p m farig), vbl. sb. [OE. offrung 
vbl. sb. L offriar. to offer. \ 1. The action of 

Offer v.\ esp. sacrifice; oblation. a. concr. 
a. A sacrifice; an oblation OE. b. Something 
offered to a person; a present, a gift 1440. 

1. The kynges that made offryng to oure lord whan 
be was born, late ME. a. Plucking the intrailes of 
an O. forth Shaks. Burnt; drink-, fret-will-, thank- 
0., etc.} see under their first elements, b. Crowns of 
gold, the offerings of grateful cities Gibbon. 

Offertory (p-fartari). late ME. [ad. eccl.L. 


offertorium offering-place, offering, etc., f. late 
L. and Rom. offert - ppl. stem, substituted for 
ablest; of offerre to Offer; see -ory.] i. 
An anthem sung or said in the Latin Moss 
immediately after the Creed, while the offer- 
ings of the people are made, and the uncon- 
secrated elements are placed on the altar; the 
Scriptural sentences read or sung in the corre- 
sponding partof the English Communion Service 
(the o. sentences), a. That part of the Mass or 
Communion Service at which offerings are 
made; the offering of these, or the gifts offered ; 
also spec, the anticipatory oblation. 1539. 3. 

transf. fa. The offering ^/anything, esp. to God 
-1684. b. Short for o. money, properly, money 
collected at the o.; hence, a collection of money 
made at any religious service 1863. 4. attrib, 

1563* 

Off-hand, offhand (see below), adv. and 
adj. phr. 1694. [f. Off prep. + Hand j£.] 

A. adv. (/):fhae*nd). At once, straightway, forth- 
with; extempore. 

Ho. .would, .speak very neatly a in Latin 1711. 

B. adj. (attrib. ^’fhoe nd; pred. jMhaemd). 
x. Of action, speech, etc.: Done or made 
off-hand (see A); unpremeditated, extempo- 
raneous, impromptu; free and easy, unstudied, 
unceremonious 1719. a. transf. Of persons : 
Doing or saying things otf-hand, unceremo- 
nious, curt, brusque 1708. 

x. Speaking in his rapid, off-hand way Dickens, a. 
They are painfully off-hand wuh me T. Hardy. So 
O'fl-ha’nded a. = B. 1 whence O ff-ha'nded-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Office (p*fis), ME. [a. AF. and OF., 
ad. L. officium service, med.L., church service; 
f. ob~ Ob- x + -Jicium doing.] x. Something 
done toward any one; a service, kindness, at- 
tention. (Chiefly with qualification.) late ME. 

9. fa., gen. Duty towards others; amoral obli- 
gation. b. Duty attaching to one's station, 
position, or employment; business; function, 
one's part. ME. +c. Performance of a duty or 
function, service, etc. -1621. 3. => Function sb. 

3. ME. tb. The proper action of an organ or 
faculty -1656. 4. A position to which certain 

duties are attached, esp. a place of trust, au- 
thority, or service under constituted authority 
ME. b. In absolute sense; Official position or 
employment; spec, that of a minister of state 
ME. c. Personified, or denoting an office- 
holder, or office-holders as a body 160a. 5. 

A ceremonial duty or service; a religious or 
social observance; esp. obsequies; now chiefly 
in last offce(s). late M E. 6. Heel. a. The daily 
service of the Roman breviarv (more fully 
Divine O .); in the Ch. of England, Morning 
and Evening Prayer. To say o., to recite the 
Divine O. b. The introit, sung at the begin- 
ning of the Mass or Holy Communion; also, 
the service of the Mass or Holy Communion. 

c. Any occasional service, as the O. for the 
Dead , of Baptism, etc. ME. 7. An official in- 
quest concerning any matter that entitles the 
king to the possession of land or chattels: — 
Inquest of O., Inquest x. 8. A place for the 
transaction of business; often including the 
staff, or denominating their department. Ap- 
plied to the room or department in which the 
clerical work of an establishment is done; also 
to that in which the business of any depart- 
ment of a large concern is conducted, as the 
booking-o., goods o., inquiry o., etc. at a rail- 
way station. Formerly used of the court of an 
eccl. official, as still of a police court (police o.). 
late ME. b. Sometimes transferred from the 
place of business to the company, etc., there 
established, as in Assurance or Insurance O. 
(cf. the Post O.) 1646. c . (With capital O.) 
With defining adj., etc.: The quarters of a 
government department, as the Colonial, Home 
0 . t etc.; the staff engaged in carrying on the 
business of the department. See Foreign, 
Home, War, etc,; also Post office. 1707. 

d. Holy Office (A*. C. Ch.): - Inquisition 3. 

1727. o* pl- The parts of a house specially 
devoted to household work or service ; the 
kitchen and its appurtenances : often including 
outhouses, the barns and cowhouses of a farm, 
etc, 1548. b. sing. A privy 1727. 10. slang . 

A hint, signal, or private intimation 1803. 

x. I would I could doe fit good o. between® you 


I Shaks. Ill 0., a disservice. a. Doe you your o., 
or giue vp your Place Shaks. 3. The o. of the ar- 
| teries is to lead the blood from the heart into all the 
parts of the body 183a b. Oth. hi. iv. nx 4. The 
t>. of Corouner. late ME. b. Phr. To take 0., leave 
0.. etc. 7 <tck in (0Ut of) 0. : see Jack sb. 1 IV. 3. C. 
The insolence of O. Shaks. 5. I . . will be first to ren- 
der thee the decent offices due to the dead Scott. 
6. c. The O. ensuing is not 10 be used for any that die 
unbaptized Bk. Com. Prayer. 7. To find an o. t to 
return a verdict showing that the king is entitled to 
the possession of lands or chattels. O. found , a ver- 
dict having this effect. B. His O- keeps your Parch- 
ment fates entire Popk. The ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ' had 
its offices . . in Cathei ine street Thackbray. so. Phr. 
7 o give (or take) the 0. xx. attrib. o. -holder, .Suker. 
fO-ffice, v. 1449. [f. prec. sb.] X. intr. * 
Officiate v, x. -1502. a. To appoint to, or 
place in, office -1763. 3. slang. To ' give the 

office ' to (a person); see prec. sb. xo. -1819. 
Office-bearer (/rfisbe»r*i). 1645. One 
who l>ears or holds office; an officer. 

Officer (p-fisai), sb. ME. [a. AF., OF. 
officirr, ad. med.L. qffeiarius, f. officium 
Office sb . ; see -kr*.] ti. One to whom a 
charge is committed, or who performs a func- 
tion; a minister; an agent -1669. 9. One who 
holds an office, post, or place. a. One who 
holds a public, civil, or ecclesiastical office; a 
servant or mininterof the king; a functionary 
authoritatively appointed or elected to exercise 
some public, municipal or corporate function. 
In early use, applied esp. to persons administer- 
ing law or justice. ME. +b. A person engaged 
in the management of the domestic affairs of a 
great household or collegiate body, of a pri- 
vate estate -xfiix. c. A person holding the 
office of president, treasurer, secretary, etc. of 
a society or institution; an office-bearer 1711. 
3. spec. A petty officer of justice or of the peace; 
a bailiff, catchpole; a constable; +a jailer; +an 
executioner c 1500. 4. A person occupying a 

position of authority in tfie aimy, navy, air 
force, or mercantile marine; spec . one holding 
a commission in the army, navy, or air force 
1565. 6- A member of a grade in some 

honorary orders 1846. 

x. Milt. Comus 218. a. a. Medical O for the 
Workhouse iBdo. 1 he great officers of the household 
. .furnish the king with the fiist elements of a ministry 
of state Stubbs. Phr. O. of (at) arms, a herald, pur- 
suivant. b. 7 wel. N 11. v. 53. 3. The Thcefe doth 
feare each bush an O. Shaks. 4. General, noncom- 
missioned, staff o., etc. : see these words. O. of the 
day. Orderly 0 , an officer who is in charge of the 
arrangements of a military force or post on a given 
day. O. of the deck . the o. temporarily in charge of 
the deck of a vessel, and responsible for the snips 
management. See also h lag officer, Pt tty officer, 
Warrant officer. Hence O'fficerBhip, the posi- 
tion or rank of an officer ; a Btaflf of officers 1775. 

Officer (^-fisaj), v. 1670. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans . a. To furnish with officers, b. To com- 
mand, or direct ns nn officer : esp. in pass . 

a. tran*f To cnmmnnd; to lead, conduct, 
manage; to escort 1838. 

x. The French must have been very badly officered 

‘Official (flfi-ISl), sb. ME. [». F. ( ad. L. 
oftcialis sb., absol. use of offcialis adj.] i. 
Eccl. In the Ch. of Eng., tne presiding officer 
or judge of an archbishop’s, bishop's, or arch- 
deacon’s court ; now usu. styled O. Principal 
ME. 9. One who holds a public office; as, 
a government, municipal , or railway 0. 1555. 

Official (/Jfi’j&l), a. 1533. [ad. L. offcialis, 
f. officium Office; see -al.] tx. Performing 
some office or service; subservient to -1667. 
9. Of #r pertaining to an office, post, or place 
1607. 3. Of persons: Holding office; em- 
ployed in some public capacity 1833. 4. De- 

rived from, or having the sanction of, persons 
in office; hence, authorised, authoritative 1854, 

b. Med. Authorized by the pharmacopoeia; 

officinal 1884. 5. Having the manner or air 

usual with persons in office; formal, ceremo- 
nious 1883. 

t. The Oesophagus,..* part offidall unto Nutri- 
tion Sia T. Browns. Phr. O. member , a bodily organ 
which serves the needs of a higher organ, a. O. docu- 
ments 1840. O. arms (Her.), arm* representing those 
of an office or dignity, as those of a city, as used by 
the Mayor, etc. 3. The heavy footfall of the o. 
watcher of the night Dickens. 4. The a definition 
of a charity 189B. %. Handing it with o. solemnity 
Miss Br addon. Hence Officialdom, o. routine! 
the domain of officials} officials collectively. (Often 
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In hostile sense.) Officialism, official system or 
routine | officials collectively or in the abstract. 
(Often ■■ red tape , red tapeism). Officially adv. 
in an o. manner or capacity. Offl'ciaUse v. to ren- 
der o., give an o. character tot to bring under o. 
control 1887. Offl'cializa'tion. 

Officiality <^iin,se-llti). 16 6a. [ad. late L. 

off cia litas, £ offcialis OFFICIAL; see -ITY.I 
1. The office or dignity of an eccl. official 
(Official sb . 1); the court of such, or its 
quarters. Obs. exc. Hist. 9. = OFFICIALISM 
(rare) 1841. t>. An official post, notice, duty, 

etc. 1843. 

officiant 1740. [ad. med.L. 

officiantem, officiare to Officiate; cf. F. offi- 
ciant.} An officiating priest or minister. 
Officiary (pfrjiftri), sb. 1545. [In I, f. ns 
next; in II, ad. med.L. *officiaria, f. officiarius 
Officer.] I. 1. An officer or official (rare). 

9. A body of officers; an official body U.S. 
1888. IL A division of a Highland estate, in 
charge of a ground officer 1799. 

Officiary (£frji&ri), a . 1619. [ad. med.L 
officiarius, f. officium Office; see -ary 1 .] Of 
a title, etc.: Attached to or derived from an 
office held. Of a dignitary: Having a title or 
rank derived from office. 

Officiate (0fi*Ji#it), v. 1631. [f. med.L. 

officiate, officiare to perform divine service, f. 
officium Office.] To discharge an office. 1. 
intr. To discharge the office of a priest 16*1. 
tb. traits . To perform, celebrate (a religious 
service or rite); to exercise (a spiritual charge 
or function) -17x8. 9 . intr. To perform the 

duties attaching to an office or place, or any 
particular duty or service 1683. +3. trans. To 

perform the duties of (an office or place); to 
execute, do (a duty or charge, business) -1727. 
t4. a. trans . To minister, supply, b. intr. To 
minister, be subservient. -1667. 

a. H» unmarried daughter, who officiated as his 

? rivate secretary 1341. 4. a. Milt. F. L. viii. aa. 

lence Offlcla'tlon, performance of a religious, 
ceremonial, or public duty. Offi'ciator. 

|| Officina (pfisai'na). 1835. [L., ■■ work- 

shop, etc. ; contr. of otificina , f. opifex work- 
mci j Workshop; place of production. 
Officinal (^fi’sinai), a. (sb.) 1693 [ad. 

med.L. officinalis, f. officinal see prec. In med. 
L. officina was applied to a store-room of a 
monastery, in which medicines, etc. were kept. ] 

1. Of a herb, plant, drug, etc.: Used in medicine 
or the arts. Of a medical preparation: Kept 
in stock in apothecaries' shops; made accord- 
ing to the pharmacopoeia. Of a scientific 
name : Adopted by the Pharmacopoeia. ( Re- 
cently repl. by Official a. 4 b.) 1730. a. Of 
or pertaining to a shop; 'shoppy' (ran) 
1751. B. sb. An officinal drug or medicine 
1693. Hence Offi’daally adv. in o. use, ac- 
cording to the pharmacopoeia. 

Officious (jffi -JW), a. 1565. [ad. L. offi- 
cious obliging, dutiful, f. officium Office.] 
+1. Doing or ready to do kind offices; obliging, 
kind -1827. ta. Dutiful; zealous in doing 
one’s duty -1770. b. Of a thing: Serving its 

f mrpose, efficacious (rare | 1618. 3. Unduly 

or ward in proffering services; doing, or prone 
to do, more than is asked or required; prag- 
matical, meddlesome 1602. +4. Pertaining to 

an office or business, official; hence, formal 
>1859. 5. Diplomacy. As opp. to official : Having 
an extraneous relation to official matters or 
duties ; having the character of a friendly com- 
munication, or informal action, on the part of 
a government or its representatives 185a. 

t. They were tolerably well-bred ; very o., humane, 
and hospitable Busks. t 0 . He (L. mendacium offi- 
cios urn) > a lie told as an act of kindness to further 
another’s interests, a. The o. daughters pleas'd attend 
Akbnsidb. 3. Wolsry, that slye, a, and too Lordly 
Cardnall 1603. One of those o., noisy little men who 
are always ready to give you unasked information 
Disraeli. k Feelers put out in the o. press 1866, 
Hence Ofipcioua-ly adv., -ness. 

Offing 1697. [f. Off adv. + -ing L] 

1. The part ui the visible sea distant from the 
shore or beyond the anchoring ground, 9 . 
Position at a distance off the shore 1688. Also 
trans f 

1. At Two this day . .the Generals discovered Trump 
..in the Offen 1666. a Phr. To gain, get, keep , 
make, take an 0. 

Offiah a. tolloq. 184a. [f. Off adv. 

6 (Gw. Kfln). f (Fr. ynt). U (Ger. M«ller). 
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+ -mi L] Inclined to keep aloof; distant in I 
manner. Hence O'ffiahness. 

Offiet (p f,l6t). 1838. [f. Off- 3 + Let v . 1 ; 
cf. inlet, outlet .J A channel or pipe for letting 
water off. 

Off licence : see Off C. 5. 

Off-load (p'Ulfrd), v. S. Afr. 1850. [f. 

Off- 1 + Load v after Du. afaden .] trans. 
To unload. 

Offprint, off-print (^-f, print). 1885. [f. 

Off- 3 + Print; cf. Du. afdruk .] A sepa- 
rately printed copy of au article, etc., which 
orig. appeared as part of a larger publication. 

O ^reckoning. Usu. in pi. 1687. [Off 3.- 
Cf. G. abrechnung. ) A deduction , formerly, in 
the lintish army, the name of a special account 
between the government and the commanding 
officers of regiments in ref. to the clothing, etc. 
of the men. 

O-flsa ddle, off-saddle, v. S. Afr . 1863. 

[f. Off- 1 + Saddle v., after Du. afzadelen .] 
t/ans. To take the saddle off (a horse) for a 
rest, feeding, etc. ; also absol. ; transf to make a 
break in a journey. 

Oflscouring (fHskau^riijY 1526. [Off- 3.] 
1. The action of scouring off 1896. 9. That 

which is scoured off; filth or defilement 
cleaned off and cast aside; refuse, rubbish (lit., 
in pi. of things, and fig. in collect, sing . (after 
1 Cor. lv. 13) or pi. of persons) 1526. 

s fie;. White people, who are generally the dregs 
and offscourings of our colonies 1775. 

Offscum (fVfsknm). 1579. [Off- 3.] Thnt 
which is skimmed off; scum, dross, refuse. 
Also fig. that which is rejected as vile or w orth- 
less (usu. of persons, in collect, sing, or pi.). 
Offset (P fset), sb. 1555. [f. Off- 3 + Set. 
Cf. Set-off.] i. The act of setting off; out- 
set, start. 9 . A short lateral oflshoot from the 
stem or root of a plant, serving for propaga- 
tion. Also transf. and fig. 1664. b. spec. A 
person or tribe, springing collaterally from a 
specified family or race; a ' scion ’1711. c. A 
‘ spur' of a mountain range 1333. 3. Some- 
thing that 'sets off' something else 1675. 4. 

Something 'set off' against something else; 
anything that counterbalances, compensates, or 
makes up for something else; a set-off 1769. 

5. Surveying. A short distance measured per- 
pendicularly from a main line of measurement, 
as from the straight line joining the two ends 
of an irregular boundary, to a point (e.g. an 
angle) iu the boundary, in order to calculate 
the area of the irregularly bounded part 1725. 

6. Arch. A horizontal or sloping break or ledge 
011 the face of a wall, pier, etc., formed where 
the portion above is reduced in thickness 1721. 

7. A bend made in a pipe to carry it past an 
obstruction. 8. Printing , etc. The accidental 
transler of undried ink from one surface to 
another, esp. to an opposite page. 1888. b. 
(Also 0 . process, etc.), a method of printing from 
a rubber surface to which a drawing or design 
has been transferred 1918. 

Comb. O.-pipe : cf. 7 above; -aheet (Ft inting), =: 
set-off sheet ; see Sh-oi-p; -Staff (.Surveying), a rod 
used in measuring offseis. 

Offset (/hfse’t), v. Chiefly U.S. 179a. [f. 
Off- 1 + Set v .] 1. trans. To set off as an 
equivalent against something else. Also said 
of the equivalent: To counterbalance, compen- 
sate. 9, intr. To spring, branch off, or pro- 
ject as an offset from something else 1853. b. 
trans. To furnish with an offset (see prec. 7) 
i88q. 3 * Printing. ■■ set off j (SET v.) 1888. 

Offshoot (p-ttiit). 1674. [Off- 3.] A 
lateral shoot or branch from the stem or main 
part of a plant, or anything material, as a moun- 
tain-range, a street 1814. b.yfy. A collateral 
branch or descendant from a (specified) family 
or race 17x0. c. A derivative 1801. 

x. Stunted offshoots of felled trees 1814. b. An o. 
of the great house which had already given Dukes to 
Florence 1874. 

Off shore, O'ff-sboTe, adv. phr. (adj.) 
1720. [f. Off prep . + Shore sb. Opp. to In 
shore.] 1. a. In a direction away from the 
si lore. b. At some distance from the shore 
1745. 9. adj. (attrib. jHJcto). a. Moving or 
directed away from the shore 1839, b. Situa- 
ted, existing, or operating at a distance from 
the shore 1883. 

h (Fr. dime). & (c*rl). e (€•) (thrre). 
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x. a. The wind blowing off shore De Foe. t. ft* 
The off-shore tack 1860. b, The off-shore fisheries 
1883. 

Off side, o-ff-si-de. phr. 1845. U- Off 
prep. + Side.] Away from one’s own side; 
on the wrong side, i.e. in Football, Hockey, 
etc., between the ball and the opponent's goal 
(the specific meaning varying in the different 
games). Also attrib. or as adj. (p*f,said). 
Offspring (j)*f|sprii)). [OE. offspring , f. of 
Of, Off + springan to Spring.] x. Children 
or young (more widely, descendants); progeny, 
issue. Applied without indef. art. to a number, 
or to one; with indef. art. always collective, as 
a numerous 0. (Rarely of plants.) b. Rarely 
in fl . : t(<x) — children or descendants ; (b) in 
collective sense *= progenies, broods, families 
1548. c .jig. In relation to place of birth or 
origin 1695. a./jr. Produce, product; issue, 
outcome, result; 'fruit* 1600. ts» Descent, 
derivation, origin -17*5- Tb. transf. Family, 
race, stock; ancestry -16x3. +4. Source, 

original -1604. 

x. c. And there Euphrates her soft Off-spring arms 
Drydxn. a. The law of nations, .is the o. of mudern 
times 1826. 

Offtake (£f,teik). 1793. [f. Off- 3 + 

Take j£.] i. The action of taking off; spec. 
the taking of commodities off the market 1885. 
9. A deduction 1793. 3- A channel by which, 

or place w here, something is taken off 1839. 

Offirscate, ppl. a. Now rare . 1603. [ad. 
L. offuscatus', sec next] = Obfuscate ppl. a. 

Offu-scate, v. Now rare. 1586. [f. L* 

offuscat -, offuscare to darken, f. of-, ob - Ob- i + 
fuscare, f. fuscus dark.] «= OBFUSCATE v. So 
Offiisca'tion = Obfuscation 1502. 

Offward (<Hw§jd), adv. 1563. [f. Off 

adv. + -ward.] In a direction or position off 
or away from something; spec. (Naut.) away 
from the shore. Also quasi- sb. in phr. to the o. 
1600. 

Oft adv. and a. Now arch., poet., or 
dial . ; repr. in ordinary use by Often. [Com. 
Tent.: OE. oft. See also OFTEN.] A. adv . 
Often A. Compared ofter (arch, and dial.), 
Softest. b. Usu. hyphened to a ppl. adj. used 
attrib ., as oft-told. (In this construction still 
frequent.) 1586. 

Many’s the time and o. Goi.dsm. Much in sorrow 
o. in woe, Onward, Christians, onward go 1 1806. 

+B. adj. « Often li. (Chiefly with vbl. 
sbs.) -1671. 

Warn'd by o. experience Milt. 

Often (p i'n), adv . and a. ME. (first in 
northern texts c X300). [Extended form of 
ME. ofte Oft. The pronunc. QHton) is now 
frequent in the south of F.ngJand.] A. adv . x. 
Many times; frequently. Opp. to seldom . Com- 
pared oftener, oftenest . 9. In many instances; 

in cases frequently occurring, late ME. 3. 
Usu. hyphened to a ppl. adj. used attrib . x6oi. 

x. Seldom contented, o. in the wrong Dr Foe. a. 
A good character is o. worth [ ® it often happens that 
a good character is worth) a great deal of money 
Jkvons. At often-recurring intervals 1877. 

B. adj. (The adv. used with sbs.) Done, 
made, happening, or occurring many times; 
frequent. Now arch. 1450. 

Vse a lytell wyne for thystommalces sake, and thyne 
a diseases Tindale i Tim. v. ai. Comb. With nouns 
denoting time, an -while, -8 = Oftkntimb, .s. Hence 
O'ftexmess, frequency (now rare). 

Often time, adv. rare, late ME. Variant 

of next. Also adj. 

Oftentimes (^ fn,t2imz), adv. Now only 
arch, or literary, late ME. [f, OFTEN after 
oft-times .] Many times; frequently, often. 
O'ft-ti me, adv. Obs. or arch, late ME. 
[f. Oft adv. + Time, replacing obs. oftsithef) 
=* next. Also adj. 

Oft-times, ofttimes (^*ft|taimz), adv. 
Now arch, and poet, late ME, [f. Often + pL 
of Time sb., after ^oftsithes.} - oftentimes. 
Ogdoad (rgd*i&d)‘ idax. [ad. late L. 
ogdoas , ogdoadem , a* Gr. 6y8o6t, bySodSa, f. 
stem of bteri) eight, 678001 eighth.] &• The 
number eight b. A group, set. or series of 
eight; spec, in Gnosticism, a group of eight 
divine beings or eeons; also, the heavenly 
region. 

i (ffi) (run), g (Fr. (aist). 5 (fix, fan, Forth). 
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Ogee (Mgp 9 fin'dzf). Occas. written OG 
or O.G. late ME. [app. worn down from F. 
ogive. Ogive, Prob. so called by workmen as 
the usual moulding employed in ogives or 
groin-ribs.] Arch . and joinery, *j-i. — Ogive 
X. -x6ii. a. A moulding consisting of a con- 
tinuous double curve, convex above and con- 
cave below; a cyma re versa. In cross-section, 
its outline is a sort of S shape. 1677. b. Any 
curve or line having this form 1851. c. Short 
for o, arch , plane x 667. 

attrib. , etc., as o. arch, an arch formed by the 
onion of two contracted ogees meeting at its apex} 
so o. doorway, o. window, etc., a doorway, etc. 
having the form of an o. arch 1 o. moulding = Ociuc 
8} o. plane, a joiner's moulding-plane with an o. 
sole. Hence Ogee'd, Ogee*d a, furnished wilh an 
o. or ogees : having the form of an o. 

Ogham, ogam Grg&m). 1697. [a.OIr. 
ogam, ogum (gen. oguim), mod. Ir. ogham, pi. 
-aim, Gael, oghum, a name conn, with its 
mythical inventor Ogma.] x. An alphabet of 
twenty characters used by tho ancient British 
and Irish; the system of writing, or an inscrip- 
tion written, in such characters; also, one of 
the characters themselves 1677. 9. An obscure 

mode of speaking used by the ancient Irish. 
8 * attrib., as o. alphabet , inscription , etc. T784. 
Hence Oghamlc, ogamic (f’g&mik, ogae*mik) a. 
of or pertaining to o.; consisting of oghams 
1876. var. Ogmlc. 

Ogival (oud^ai ■ vftl , <Ju*d3l v&l), a. (sb. ) 1841. 
[f. ncxt + -AL, or a. F.] r. a. Having the form 
or outline of an ogive or pointed {• Gothic ’) 
arch. b. Chai actenzed by ogives 1855. B. s b. 
An ogival head of a shot 1868. 

Ogive (dwd^iv, tmdflarv). ME. [a. F., 
of unkn. origin; see N.E.D.] Arch . 1. The 
diagonal groin or rib of a vault, two of which 
cross each other at the centre, a. A pointed 
( ■■ 1 Gothic ’) arch 1841. 3. attrib ., as o . win- 

dow, etc. 184a. Hence Ogived a . consisting of 
an o. or ogives; having the form of an a or 


ogee. 

Ogle (do’g'l), sb. 1700. [f. or cogn. w. 

the vh.] x. An eye; usu. pi, the eyes. Orig. 
Vagabonds' cant , in e-irly 19th c. in Pugilistic 
slang, etc. a. An amorous glance ; an ocular 
invitation to advances 17x1. 

Ogle (<?»*g’l), v. 1682. [Cant word from 
Du. or LG.; cf. LG. oegeJn , G. dugeln f. oog 
«= auge Eve.] i. intr. To cast amorous or 
coquettish glances, b. trans. To turn or bring 
by ogling 171a. 9. trans. To eye amorously; 

to * make eyes ’ at 1698. 8. To keep one’s 

eyes upon ; to eye 1890. 

s. He sighs and ogles so, that It would do your 
heart good to see him 17x3. a. As soon as the Minuet 
was over, we ogled one another through our Masques 
Addison. 3. He stood ogling the wreck through his 
binocular 1 89 1. Hence O'gier. O'gling a '/Id. sb. 
the throwing of amorous or languishing glances ; also 
the glance itself; 

Ogpu (p*gpu). 1927. [Made up of the 
Initials of Otdeltnie GosudArstvenny Politicfuskoy 
Upravy Department of State Political Direc- 
torate.] A state department in the Russian 
Republic, taking the place of the cheka. 
-Ography : the clement -graphy preceded 
by the connective -o-; used also as sb, like 
-OLOGY. 

Ogre (du-gai). 1713. [a. F., (first used by 
Perrault in his Conies, 1697).] In folk-lore and 
fairy tales, a man-eating monster, usu. repre- 
sented as a hideous giant; hence, a man likened 
to such a monster. 

He s the most hideous, goggle-eyed creature,., 
quite an o. Uickkns. Hence 0 ‘grelBh, orriah a. 
resembling, or characteristic of, an o. O’grelsm, the 
character or practices of ogres. O'gress *, a female o. 

Ogress*. 157a. [Origin unkn.] Her . A 
representation of a cannon-ball as a bearing ; 
Pellet sb. 3. 

Ogygian (odu-djian), a. 1834. [f. L. 
Ogygius, Gr. djvyios (f. personal name Tlyv- 
yrjt) + -AN. ] Of or pertaining to the mythical 
Attic or Boeotian king Ogyges ; of obscure an- 
tiquity ; of great age. 

O. deluge, a famous flood said to have taken place 
In the reign of Ogyges. 

Oh (#»), ini. (sb.) 1334. [var. spelling 

of O int. J An exclam, expressing emotion 
of various kinds; now chiefly used when the 


ex clam, is detached from what follows, and 
esp. as a cry of pain or terror, or in expression 
of shame, derisive astonishment or disapproba- 
tion, in which case it is often repeated as Oh / 
oh / 1548. B. sb. The exclam. Oh , as aname for 
itself. So Oh dear. Oh At, etc. 

Oh sleep 1 it is a gentle thing Colkxidos. B. 
Never-ending ohs and uhs 1830. Hence Ob v. intr. 

10 exclaim 4 Ob I ’ ; trans. to greet with 4 Ob 1 ' Also 
Oh-oh v. 

Ohm (<?«*m). 1870. [f. Georg Simon Ohm , 
German physicist (1787-1854), who determined 
mathematically the law of the flow of electricity 
{Ohm's law).) Elecir. The unit of electrical 
resistance; the resistance of a column of mer- 
cury of a constant section of one square milli- 
metre and of a length of 106-3 centimetres, at 
the temperature of melting ice. Hence Oh’mad 
-= Ohm 1866; Ohm-a’mmeter, an instrument 
for measuring electrical current and resistance; 
Ohmic a., pertaining to or measured by the o. ; 
Ohmmeter, an instrument for measuring elec- 
trical resistance in ohms. 

Oho int. ME. [See Ho int. 1 ) 

An exclam, expressing surprise, taunting, ex- 
ultation, etc. 

Ohone int. {sb.) 1480. [a. Gad. 

and Tr. ochbin.) Oh ! alas I A Sc. and Ir. 
exclam, of lamentation. 

Oh yes : see Oyez. 

-Oid (old, o,id), suffix , ad. mod.L. -aides, 
Gr. -0fi5i7s, i.e. -o- o l prec. element or connec- 
tive + -ttbi)* 'having the form of, ‘like’, f. 
c Tbos form; cf. L. - i-formis (see -form). In 
Eng. the prevalent pronunc. is with the diph- 
thong (oi) as in void. Largely used in scien- 
tific terms, formed on Gr. (raiely L.) words. 
These are primarily adjs. ; but also (as occas. 
in Ur.) sbs. 

Examples: — (adjs.) Anat. adenoid , thyroid, etc.; 
Zool, anthropoid, simioid, , etc,} Bot. ovoid, scorgiotd. 

(sbs.) Math, cycloid, rhomboid, spheroid, etc. ; 
Avtron. asteroid \ Chem. albuminoid, alkaloid, etc. ; 
Bo t.fucoid\ Zool. zooid. 

-oidal. When the form in -oid is a sb., 
an adj. is formed in -oidal (sec -Al), as con - 
ch oidal, rhomboidal\ so alkaloidal, asteroidal , 
fncoidal , etc. 

|| Oidium (^i’diffm). 1836. [mod.L., f. Gr. 

egg + -tbiov dim. suffix.] Bot, Link’s 
name for a genus of parasitic fungi, compris- 
ing species now viewed as the comdial stage of 
various fungi of the family Erysiphex\ they cause 
various diseases, spec. The species O. Tucker 1 
(. Erysiphe Tuckeri), or the disease of the vine 
produced by this ; grape-mildew. 

011 (oil), sb. [Early MK oli{e, oils, a. 
ONF. olie , OF. dl(/)e, i6ih c. huile : — L. ole- 
um.] 1. A substance having the following 
characters (or most of them) : viz. those of 
being liquid at ordinary temperatures, of a 
viscid consistence and characteristic unctuous 
feel, lighter than water and insoluble in it, 
soluble in alcohol and ether, inflammable, 
chemically neutral, a. without an or pl.\ orig. 
usu. — Olive -oil ME. b. with an and pi., 
indicating a kind or different kinds, late ME. 

The oils are divided into three classes: (1) Patty or 
fixed oils [ see Fatty, Fixkd), of animal or vegetable 
origin, which are chemically triglycerides of fatty 
acids, and produce a permanent greasy stain on paper, 
etc. ; these are either drying oils, which by exposure 
absorb oxygen and thicken into varnishes, or non- 
drying oils , which by exposure ferment} they are 
used os lubricants, as llluminants, in making soap, etc. 
(a) Essential or volatile cits (see Essential a.), chiefly 
of vegetable origin, which are acrid and limpid, and 
form the odoriferous principles of plants, etc. 1 they 
sre t hydrocarbons, or mixtures of hydrocarbons with 
resins, etc., and are used id medicine, perfumery, and 
(occas.) in the arts. (3) Mineral oils, which are 
mixtures of hydrocarbons, and are u*ed chiefly as 
ilhiminants. 

+c. Old Chem. One of the supposed five 
• principles ' of bodies -1741. 9. In the names 

of the various kinds, unlimited in number. See 
below, late ME. 3. In fig. and allusive uses. 
ME. 4. sse Oil-colour. Often in pi. oils. 
1663. b. colloq . An oil-painting. Chiefly in 
pi. 189a 5. colloq. abbrev. of Oilskin, 

Chiefly in pi. 1891. 

s. (a) The five foolish virgins, .begd oyle Tex. Tay- 
lor. Holy o. 1 o. used in religions or sacred rites, as 
the anointing of priests or kings, extreme auction, etc. 


x («) With the name of the source following HI qf, 
as o. of almonds, amber, eucalyptus, lavender, etc. 
(b) With name of source, etc., preceding oil, as cod- 
liver o., cottonseed linseed o., olive #.4 etc. 1 hair e., 
salad o. (see these words) ; animal *>., any o. obtained 
from an animal body I spec. Dippers animal o., an 
oil prepared by distillation from stag's horns, etc. and 
used in medicine; dead o. (see Dead)} sweet-o. 

Olivr-oiu 3. die of gladness*. late ME. Phr. 
To add [put ) o. to the fir ejt antes, etc., to aggravate 
fury, passion, etc. ; to r ada fuel to the flame. To 
smell 0/0 to bear marks of laborious study } to burn 
the midnight o., to study late into the night. To 
pour 0. upon the waters, etc., to appease disturbance 1 
in allusion to the effect of o, on water in agitation. 
To strike o. (U.S.), lit. to reach the o. (petroleum) in 
sinking a shaft for it ; henc efig. to hit upon a means 
of growing rich quickly. t O. of angels (Anokl 4), 
gold employed in gifts or bribes; o. of birch, hazel, 
holly , hickory 0., strap 0., a flogging (with a birch-rod, 
hazel-stick, etc.). ... 

attrib. and Comb. z. General : a* o.-bath, - box , - brush , 
etc. | o.-tank, -vat, -vessel, etc.; o.-faetory, -well, 
etc. } 0. gas, spirit \ o.- engine, • lamp , -motor, -stove ; 
o.- bearing, -refintng adjs. ) o.-aiomizer, -refiner, etc. | 
o. -dried (dried of o., haying the o. dried up), 1 driven , 
fed, adjs. f 0. -yellow adj. 

a. Special : o.-bcetle, a beetle of the genus Meloe , 
which exudes an oily liquid when alarmed } -bird, 
name for various birds yielding o., esp. theGvACHARO, 
Steatomis iaripensis\ -bush l Bush sA 1 ), s socket 
socket containing o. in which an upright spindle runs ; 
-can ; -cellar, (a) a cellar for storage of o. } ( b ) a 
small reservoir for o. in a piece of machinery } -cup, 
a small vessel to bold o. for lubricating, either port, 
able, or attached to the machinery and acting auto- 
matically; -derrick, a derrick or frame u«ed in 
boring for o. ; -field, an area occupied by oil-bearing 
Strata: -garden, a garden of olives grown for o.; 
-gauge ( gage), an oleometer ; -gland, a gland which 
secretes o. } s/ec. the nropygial or coccygeal gland in 
birds, which secretes the o. with which they preen 
thrir feathers; -meal, ground linseed cake; -paint 
= Oil-coloup; -painting, ( a ) the action, or art, of 
painting in oils ; (4) a picture painted in oils ; -palm, 
a species of palm yielding o. ; esp. Elais gumeensis , 
which yields palm-oil: -paper, paper made trans- 
parent or waterproof by soaking in o. | -preas, an 
apparatus for expressing o. from fruits, seeds, etc. | 
so -presaer ; -sand, a stratum of sandstone yielding 
a j -shark, any species yielding o., esp. Galeorhinvs 
zyopterus of California; -sheet, a sheet made of oil- 
akin or oil-paper; -Spring, a spring of mineral o 
(with or without admixture of water); -stock, heel. 
a vessel for containing holy o. ; -testp -tester, a 
contrivance for ascertaining the flash-point, burning- 
point, lubricating quality, etc. ( of oils. See also Oil. 
bag, etc. Hence OilleSR (oi^is) a. containing no 
o ; not lubricated, or not requiring to be lubricated, 
with a. 1787. 

Oil, v. late ME. [f. prec.] I. trans. fa. 
= Anoint v. s. -1764. b. To smear or lubri- 
cate with oil 1440. 9. fig. 1602. 3- To con- 

vert (butter or grease) into oil by melting 1750. 
b. intr. To become of the consistency of oil 
1741. 4. intr. Of a ship: To take in a supply 

of oil 1906. 

x. b. Phr. To 0. the wheels [z\sofig.). To 0. out 
(in Tainting ), to moisten (for retouching) with a tViin 
coating of oil. a. Error, oiled with Obsequious- 
ness,, .has often the Advantage of Truth 1716. To 
o. the hand [fist), to bribe. Abo wilh the person as 
obj. To o. one's tongue, to adopt or use flattering 
speech. 3. b. Take Care the Butter do not o. 1741. 

OM-bag 1 . 1713. &• A sac or gland in an 

animal which secretes or contains oil. b. A bag 
forexpressing oil. c. A bag to contain oil for 
any purpose 

Oilcake (oi-l,k^k). 1757. The cake or mass 
of rapeseed, cottonseed, linseed, etc., which is 
left after the oil has been expressed ; used as a 
fattening food for cattle or sheep, or as manure. 

Oilcloth (oi*ljkl^J>). 1697. A general name 
for any fabric prepared with oil, so as to be 
rendered waterproof. a. — Oilskin, b. A 
canvas painted or coated with a preparation 
containing a drying oil, used for Uble-clotlis, 
floor-cloths, etc. 1803. 

OM-co lour. 1539. ‘ Colour 9 or paint made 
by grinding a pigment in oiL (Chiefly in pi.) 

Oiled (oild), ppl. a. 1535. V- Oil v. + 

-ED *.] 1. Smeared, or lubricated with oil 1550. 
b. Soaked, ground, or preserved in oil 1535. c 
Impregnated with oil, as o. cloth — Oilcloth, 

0. silk, etc. 1694. 9. Melted into oil 1769. 3. 

Having taken alcohol; drunk {slang) 1916. 

Oiler (oi*Ui). 1846. [f. Oil sb. or v. + -er l. J 

1. One who, or that which, oils. Also fig. 9. 
An oil-driven vessel 1915. 
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Oilery (oi*leri). 1864. [f. Oil sb. + -ery ; 
cf. F. huilerie.] The business, establishment, 
or stock of an oilman. 

Oillet (oi'ldt). late ME. [a. OF., mod.F. 
a-HLet , dim. of oil, oeil eye. Repl. by Eyelet.] 
tx. *■ Eyelet sb . x. -1637. a. *» Eyelet sb. 2. 
Now only Hut . late ME. a* attrib as o.-hoie 
*= Eyelet-hole. 1530. 

Oilman (orlmjfcn). 1440. I* A manufac- 
turer of or dealer in oiL a* One who oils 
machinery, 

OH-milL late ME. A machine in which 
seeds, fruits, etc., are crushed or pressed to ex- 
tract oil; a factory where oil is expressed by 
such machines. 

Oi l-nut 1707 . A name for various nuts 
and large seeds which yield oil ; also for the 
plants producing them. 

s/ec. a. th« Castor-oil Plant, Ricinus comm urns ; 
b. the* N. American Butternut, Juglans cinerea ; c. 
the N. American Buffalo-nut or Elk-nut ( d. the Oil 
Palm, Elms guintensis. 

OH-oeed, 156a. Any seed yielding oil, e. g. 
linseed, rapeseed, mustard-seed. 

spec* a. that of the Castor-oil Plant, Ricinis com- 
munis | b. that of Guiaotia olet/era , an E. Indian 
Composite plant, the oil of which is used for lamps 
and as a condiment ; c. that of the False Fla*, Came- 
lina sativa (Siberian oil seed); d. cottonseed (also 
attrib. oil-seed cake). 

Oi lskin. x8i 2. Cloth made waterproof by 
being treated with oil; a piece, or garment, of 
such cloth 1816. b. Often attrib. (made of 
oilskin) 1812. 

Oilstone (oHjstJ«n), sb. 1585. A smooth 
and fine-grained whetstone, the rubbing-surface 
of which is lubricated with oil; the stone of 
which such whetstones are made. Hence Oil- 
stone v. tram . to sharpen on an o. 

O-il-tree. 1611. Name for trees, etc., 
yielding oil ; as the Castor-oil plant, the Illupi, 
and the Oil Palm. 

Oily (oi*Ii), a. (adv.) 1528. [f. Oil sb. 

■+ -Y. '] 1. Of or of the nature of oil ; having the 

consistence or appearance of oil. O. acid -= 
Fatty acid. 2. Containing oil ; smeared or 
covered with oil; greasy, fat 1597. 3. Jig. 

' Smooth ’ in manner or (esp.) speech ; subser- 
vit nt ; bland, unctuous ; * slippery * 1598. 

ft. This oyly Rascall is lenowne as well as Poules 
Smakr. lie mopped his o. pate Browning. O. 
grain, tcorn^ the seed of Sesamum orient ale. 3. 
What had this o. scoundrel -to do with itT 1R94 
Hence Oi’llly ad v Ol'liness. 

Olno-: see CEno-. 

-f-Oint, v. ME. [f. F. aint f pa. pple. of oittdre 
-1.. ungucrc.) trans. — Anoint v. 
Ointment (ol*ntm€nt). [ME. oignement . 
a OF. oignement : — L. *unguimentum for un- 
guenhsm UNGUENT. Ia 14th c. conformed to 
Oint v. J An unctuous preparation, used chiefly 
for application to the skin; an unguent 
O-K. : see O IL e. 

|| Oka, oke <fak). 1625. [a- It. oca, 

occa. F. oque, ocque , ad. 7'urk. dqah, Arab. 
uqiyah; app. ad. (through Syriac) Gr. ouynta , 
L. undo.] A Turkish and Egyptian measure 
of weight. «■ about a] lb. English; also, a 
measure of capacity, — about j of a quart. 

Okapi (ika'pi). 1900. [Mbuba (Congo).] 
A bright-coloured, partially-striped ruminant of 
Central Africa, having points of likeness to the 
giraffe, the deer, and the sebra, discovered by 
Sir Harry Johnston in 1900. 

Okenite (ifa-kdnait). x8a8. [G. okenit, f. 

Lorens Okcn, a German naturalist,- see -ITE *.j 
Min. A hydrous silicate of calcium, usu, form- 
ing a tough fibrous mass, of a whitish colour, 
and subtransparent. Also called dysclasite . 

1| Okimo*na» 1888. [Japanese.] A small 
carved ornament worn by the Japanese. 
Ok(k)er, obs. t Ochre. 
flOkro, okra (p kra, p*krii). 1707. [app. W. 
African; see N.E.D.J A tall malvaceous plant , 
Hibiscus or Abelmosckus esculent us. the young 
mucilaginous capsules or 'pods* of which are 
used as an esculent vegetable and for thicken- 
ing soup; the stem furnishes a fibre suitable for 
ropes ; also the pods — Gumbo x. a. 

-O), suffix, in chemical terms. I. The ter- 
mination of alcohol, used to form the names 


of substances which are alcohols in the wider 
sense (Alcohol 5), or compounds analogous 
to alcohol; e.g. met ho l, naphtkol, phenol, etc. 
a. From phenol the ending has been transferred 
to bodies belonging to tne group of phenols, 
(which are alcohols), as cresol, thymol, etc., 
and to some phenol derive., as creosolt veratrol, 
etc. 3. Occas. -0/ is a deriv. of L. oleum nil; 
in which case it is more systematically written 
-ole: e.g. furfurol, etc. 

Ola, var. of OLLA *, palm- leaf. 

Olacaceoua (#>UUc* I'Jog), a. 1895. [f.mod. 
L. Olacacese , f. L. olax odorous ; see -aceous. J 
Bot. Pertaining to the order Olacaccu of tropi- 
cal trees or shrubs. 

U Olam (^15’m), 187a. [Heb., perh. pro- 

perly 1 that w hich is hidden ’ ] A vast period of 
time, an age. 

-olater, -olatry (see -o-), the forms in 
which -later, -latry usu. occur. 

Old (ifcld), a. (adv., sb.) [Com. Tent. : 
Early ME. old : — OE. aid OTeut. *aldoM, 
orig. a ppl. formation («■ Gr. - t6s , L. -dus) on 
OTeut. vb.-stem aU , cogn, w. L. alert to 
nourish. OTeut. *al&oz was thus app. ' grown 
up, adult ', corresp. to L. altus. The original 
compar. and superl., still retained in particular 
uses, are Elder (: — *afyi%on), Eldest, a.v.; 
in gen. use these have been superseded by 
older, oldest.] L x. That has lived long; far 
advanced in years or life. (Opp. to young: less 
emphatic than aged.) b. Having the charac- 
teristics of age 1832. c. Used disparagingly; 
esp. colloq. and slang. 1508. 9. iransf. Charac- 

teristic of old persons; of or pertaining to ad- 
vanced life. Also absol. and attrib. ME. 8. 
Of a thing: Having existed long, long-made, 
that has been long in use. (Opp. to new.) 
Hence, Worn out, decayed, dilapidated, shabby, 
stale, etc. ; also. Discarded after long use, dis- 
used, OE. 4. Of (any specified) age or length 
of existence; e.g. Hono o.f Ten days o. When 
used attrib ., usu. hypheued to old ( year being 
used instead of years), as in a two-year-old 
sheep, etc. These attrib. forms are also used 
absol. as sbs. ; e. g. a Jlock of two-year-olds. 
OE. b. The expression * x years old ' may be 
preceded by a prep., as if it were a sb. phrase 
=» ‘ the age of x years*; e.g. a child of ten 
years old ME. 5. fig. Of long practice and 
experience in something ; experienced, skilled 
OE. 6. In colloq. use : — Great, plentiful, ex- 
cessive, * grand Now only after good , grand, 
high, and the like. 1440. b. Technically ap- 
plied to a lens of high magnifying power 1667. 

x. An olde Gentleman called M. Erasmus 1568. My 
o. bones akes Shaks. An o. oak Cowfeil The o. 
(pi ), o. people ; so o and young , young and 0. (sc. 
people). b. An o. bead upon very young shoulders 
*817. C. O. bloke, buffer, cat , codger, fogy (see these 
wds.). a. O . age, the latter period of fife; alsooAft*£ 
and attnb., as in o.-age pension, etc. Abraham died 
in a good o. age Gen. xxv. 8. Neither do men put 
new wine into o. bottles Matt. ix. 17. Pale sherry, 
o. port, and cut and come again Thackeray. Phr. 
Any o any . . whatever (slang). 4. b. 1 was made 
a King, at nine months olde Shaks. 5. Vane { young 
in yeares, but in Bage counsell o. Mit.T. O. in vices 
1851. O. sailors Jowett. 0 . bird, a person who has 
become knowing through experience, spec, an ex- 
perienced thief; 0 . Fu.it, Soldier, Stager. 6 . Yon- 
ders o coile at home Shaks. A high o. time 1898. 

II. i. a. Dating far back into the past; made 
or formed long ago. Also poet, of elemental 
forces, etc. : Primeval. OE. b. In personal or 
other particular ref.; That has been long such; 
not new or recent OE. c. Known or familiar 
from of old OE. a. Used as an expression of 
familiarity, as in the colloq. 0. boy , chap, fellow, 
man \ also, with names of places which one has 
long known. Often in good a., a familiar expres- 
sion of appreciation. 1588. 8. Applied to the 

devil, a. orig. in ref. to his primeval character; 
in OE. se ealda feond and se ealda ( * the old 
one ') OE. b. also in Jocular names of the 
devil, as in the o. one, the 0. Gentleman (in 
black); *• Harry, Nick, Scratch, etc. x668. 

x. O. fashions please me best Shaks. An o. and 
haughty Nation proud in Arms Milt. b. To pay up 
o. scores 1840. An o. friend of your father Jowrrr. 
c. One of his o. tricks Shru.ry. Travelling over a 
ground 1865. *• From scenes like these o. Scotia's 

grandeur springs Burma Take another tumbler, o. 
man 1890. Good o. Camel Corps 1898. j. a. O. dreu 
gem, serpent, enenfy, adversary, etc. 


HL x* Of or pertaining to the distant past; 
andent, bygone, olden. / Opp. to modern .) 
OE. b« Relating to or dealing with past times 
OE. c. Proper to antiquity or a bygone age; 
antique ME. d. Renowned in (classical) his- 
tory ; esp* in poetry, as an epithet with proper 
names 1631. 9. Belonging to an earlier period 
(of time, one’s life, etc.) or to the earlier or 
earliest of two or more; possessed, occupied, 
practised, etc., at a former time. (Opp. to 
new.) OE. b. That was or has been (the thing 
designated) at a former time 1571. 8. Of earlier 
date, prior in time or occurrence, former, pre- 
vious OE. b. With names of countries : Known 
or inhabited at an earlier pejriod. 1647. 

x. The Prophets o., who sung thy endless rain 
Milt. The 'good old times ' W. Irving, b. Q. 
annals Shkli ry. c. What they call the o. blue, the 
shade seen in enamelling 1800. d. To glide adown 
o, Nilus Shkllf.y. a. New Presbyter is but O. Priest 
writ Large M ilt. The a order changeth, yielding 
place to new Tbnnvson. b. An o. pupil of mine 1847. 
3. How slow this o. Moon wanes Shaks. O. Years 
Day, the last day of the o. year. O. style : see Styl*. 
O. Christmas Day, O. May -day. O. Mickaelmme-days 
etc., these days according to the computation of o. 
style, b. 0 . England , O . France, O. Spam (opp. to 
the American colonies of New England, France, 
Spam ; now only Hist.), and similarly in mod. 
colonial use, the o. country, 0. home mm Great Britain, 
7 'he O. Dominion : see Dominion. Q. World, the 
Eastern Hemisphere, as opp. to the New World at 
America. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) +1. — Old man, 
old woman -1532. 9. pi. (olds). Old ones ; 

old persons, etc. 1883. 8.//. (olds). Hops more 
than two and less than four years old 189a. 4. 
» Eld 4. Chiefly in men, times, days, etc. of 0. 
late MEL b. advb. phr. Of 0.1 of old time, 
long since, formerly; also. From old days, for 
a long time (before now), late ME. 

4. Then reme inbred 1 the tymes of olde, & the 
yeares that were past Covkbdalr Ps. lxxvi[ij. 5. b. 
You alwaies end with a lades tricke, I know you of 
o. Shaks. 

C. Old - in Comb. x. a. With another adi , in anti, 
thetic relation, as o.-new, o. -young. b- With a pr. 
pple., as o. -looking. c. With a pa. pple., in advb. 
st nse ‘ of old, tong, anciently *. as o. -oca uainted, -es- 
tablished, adj s. a. Parasynthetic combinations : wu 
general, as o.-blooded (having o. blood), o.-faced, 
-sighted, etc., ad is.* hence o.-sightedness (= pres by 
opia). b. based on a phrase, as o.-bachelorish, o.- 
boyish, o.-fogyish , o.-Jpgyism, etc. 3. With a ah. (ox 
its equivalent) forming an attrib. phrase, as o.-book, 0.- 
Itfe, o.- Roman, o. -school, etc. See also Old-timk, 
Old-world. 

Special combs., etc. : o.-clo'thes-man, a dealer in 
a or second-hand clothes; -clo'thes-shop, a shop 
for the sale of o. clothes j o. gentleman : see 11. 3 b| 
o. hand, (a) one who has experience in any business, 
one skilful in doing something (see Hand sb.); (b) 
one who has been a convict ; also attrib. 1 O. Squaw 
e Old-wipe a ; o.-etyle a., belonging to the o. style, 
old-fashioned ; O. Tom, a kind of strong gin. Hence 
O'ldisb a. somewhat o. O'ldness. 

Olden 0*.-ldSn, -d*n), a. late ME. [L 
Old sb. + -en \] Belonging to a bygone time; 
ancient, old; esp. in phr. 'the o. lime’ (Shales. 
Macb . hi. iv. 75). literary and auk. 

Olden (JHd’n), v. rare. 1827. [f. Old a. 
+ -EN M 1 . intr. To gtow old, to age 9, 
trans. To cause to grow old, to age 1850. 

x. She had oldened . .as people do who suffer silently 
great mental pain Thackkray. 

Older (tfn’ldni), a. ME. [f. Old a. + -er *.] 
The later ' levelled ’ comparative of Old, which 
has superseded the earlier Elder, q. v., ex- 
cept in special uses. So O’ldeat a. super l . (dL 
Eldest). 

Deposits of older date 1863. Our oldest reform a* 
lion is that of Magna Charta Burke. He is the 
older of the two sons, but not the eldest child (mnwL). 
Old-fangled, a. 1849. [f. after new- 

fangled: cf. Fangle.] Old-fashioned. Hence 
Old-fangledneee. 

Old-fashioned, a. 1604. [See Fashioned 
ppl. «.] x. Antiquated in form or character, 
a. Attached to old fashions or ways 2687. 8* 

Having the ways of a grown-up person; henoa, 
precocious, knowing. Chiefly dial. 1844. 

x. Good, old-fashioned, long skirts 1897. ®* Old- 

fashioned men of wit and pleasure Addison. 3. The 
little fellow.. was an old-fashioned boy Dickens. 
Old maid. 1530. X. An elderly spinster ; 
usu. connoting habits characteristic of such a 
condition, a. A bivalve mollusc of the family 
My idee, also called Gaper 1865. a* A simple 
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round game at cards 2844. Hence Old-mai'd- 
iih, •mal'deniah, mai'denly adjs . Old* 
mai'dery, Old-mai’dism, the habits or charac- 
teristics of an old maid. 

Old man. ME. I. lit. A man advanced 
in years. b. As a term of affectionate fa- 
miliarity; see Old a. II. a. c. — Husband ; 
father; 1 boss' {vulgar). 1854. a. Theol. Un- 
regenerate human nature (cf. Old Adam), late 
ME. 3. The Rainbird of Jamaica (Hyetornis 
pluvial is) 1694. 4. In Australia : A full- 

grown male kangaroo 1828. 5. A name of the 
Southernwood ( Artemisia Abrotanum)\ perh. 
from its hoary foliage 1824. 6. Mining \ An 

old vein or working which has been long aban- 
doned; also, oreless stuff 1653. 7. Old Man of 

the Sea , a person or thing that cannot be shaken 
off, in allusion to the story of Sinbad the Sailor. 

Comb, in plant names, as old man's beard, (*) a 
name of the epiphytic plant Tillandsia usneoidss ; 
(b) the Traveller's Joy, Clematis V it alba t (c) the 
Strawberry Saxifrage, Saxifraga tarmentosai (d) 
the South European Composite Geropogon . 

Oldster (/u’ldstai). 1829. [f. Old a. + 

-stek, after youngster .] One who is no longer 
a youngster (col loo.); spec. (Naut.) a midship- 
man of four years 1 standing. 

0 -Id-time, a. Also -times. 1824. Of, 
belonging to, or characteristic of the olden 
time. So Old-ti*mer (chiefly U.S.) 1882. 

Old wife, old-wife. ME. 1. An old 
woman. Now usu. disparaging. 9. The 
I^ong-tailed Duck (Harelda glacialis) 1634. 3. 

A name of various fishes, esp. of the family 
Labridx (wrasse), Sparidse (sea-bream), and 
Clupeidx (alewife ana menhaden) 1588. 

*. Old wives* /aide, story , tale , a trivial story such 
as is told by garrulous old women. 

Old woman, late ME. I. lit. A woman 
advanced in years; hence, A person compared 
to an old woman ; a man of timid and fussy 
character. b. — Wife (' my old woman ') ; 
mother (vulgar). 1825. 2. A cap or cowl to 

prevent a chimney from smoking 1861. 

s. Old woman's /able, tale , story 1 see prec. Hence 
Old-wo'man-ish, -ly adjs. 

Old-world (Jn*la, wtjild), a. 1712. [The 

S hr. old world used attrib. ; see World. J 1. 

>f or pertaining to the old world or ancient 
order of things; characteristic of bygone times, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Old World, as op- 
posed to the New World or America. 

1. She watched the simple pastoral old-world life 
around her 1876. 

Oleaceous (Jul/^-pw), a. 1857. [f. mod.L. 
Oleaeeje, f. olea olive-tree; see -aceous.] Bot. 
Belonging to the N.O. Oleacex, comprising 
trees and shrubs chiefly of temperate regions ; 
the typical genus is Olea , the Olive. 
Oleaginous (Jal^se-dginss), a. 1634. [ad. 
F. ollagineux, f. L. oleaginu r, -cut , -ius, of or 
pertaining to olea the olive-iree.] Having the 
properties of, or containing oil; oily, fatty, 
gieasy. b. Producing oil 1696. Hence Olea '• 
ginousness. 

Oleander (Juli,8e*ndai). 1548. [a. med.L.; 
etvm. uncertain. See N.E.D.] An evergreen 
poisonous herb, Nerium Oleander (N.O. Apo- 
cynaccx), a native of the Levant, with leathery 
lanceolate leaves, and handsome red or white 
flowers; rose- bay. Hence, any shrub of the 
genus Nerium , as N. odorum, the sweet o. 

Oleandrine (Juh'gemdrdm). 1885. [£prec. 
+ -ine 8 .] Chem. A yellow, poisonous, bitter 
alkaloid, the active principle of the leaves, etc. 
of the oleander. 

Oleaster (^il*,ae*st2j). late ME. [a. L., f. 
olea olive-tree; see -aster.] a. The true Wild 
Olive (Olea Oleaster). b. A small tree of the 
genus Hlxagnus , with fragrant yellow flowers, 
and reddish-brown inedible fruit ; wild olive. 
Oleate (00*1*,^). 1831. [f. Ole-ic + 

-ate *.] Chem, and Pharm . A salt of oleic 
acid; also applied to pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions composed of alkaloids or metallic oxides 
or salts, dissolved in this. 

|j Olecranon (^tt.kreTn^n). 1727. [a. Gr. 

ui\(ttpavov, shortened from biktvoicpavov bead 
or point of the elbow, C &\ivrj + npavtov.) 
An at. The apophysis at the upper end of the 
ulna, forming the bony prominence at the 
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elbow. Hence Olecramal, Olecranial, Ole- 
cra’nian adjs. 

Olefiant (0u*lfTai|fint f plrfifint), «. 1797. [a. 
F. olifiant , in gast olifiant (1795). f- L. oleum 
Oil sb. + -/cent-, pr. ppl. stem of -ficere -FY.] 
Chem. Making or forming oil; only in O. gas ; 
the name orig. given to what is now called 
Ethylene (CjHi), from its forming with chlo- 
rine an oily liquid (‘ Dutch oil ’, • D. liquid '). 
Olefine (in 1 /fin). Also -in. i860, [f. 
prec. with ending -ine ®.] Chem. Name for 
the series of hydrocarbons homologous with 
olefiant gas or ethylene, having the general 
formula CnH an ; forming with chlorine and 
bromine oily dichlorides and dibromides analo- 
gous to Dutch liquid (see prec.). Also attrib., 
as 0. series. 

Oleic (/Irik, 0u-l<,ik), a. 1819. [f. L 

ole-urn oil + -IC.] Chem. Pertaining to or de- 
rived from oil ; spec, in 0 . acid : one of the 
fatty acids (Ci 8 H M O a ) occurring in most fats, 
and a constituent of most soaps ; also called 
elaic acid', in pi. extended to the series of acids 
to which this belongs. O. ether: a general name 
for the oleates of hydrocarbon radicals, esp. 
oleate of ethyl, QgHj^CaH^Oa. 

Oleiferous (/ab’ji'icras), a. Also erron. 
oliferous. 1804. [f. L. ole-um Oil sb. + -jfer- 
OUS.] Producing oil. 

Olein (*rlf,in). 1838. [Fr. oliine ; f. L. 
ole-um oil + -IN *, after glycerin.) 1. Chem. 
The trioleate of glyceryl, C i H B (Ci»H3 3 0 2 )3, a 
widely diffused natural fat, obtained as a 
colourless oily liquid, solidifying at — 6° G; 
also called elain . In pi. applied to the oleates 
of glyceryl or glycerides of oleic acid in general; 
the above being distinguished as triolein. a. 
Comm. Any liquid oil obtained by pressure 
from partly solid oils 1893. 

Oleo (0u-l<0). 1884. I. Commercial contr. 

for Oleomargarine, esp. in U.S. sense of 
artificial butter or Margarine. 2. O. oil 
(esp. U.S. ) =- Oleomargarine 1893. 3. Short 
for Oleograph. 

Oleo- (Jul/0), used a. as comb, form of L. 
oleum oil; as in O*leodu=ct [after aqueduct ),. a 
duct for conveying oil from an oil-well or oil- 
field. O'leopteme [Gr. ttttjvos winged, vola- 
tile] — EljEoptene. b. as comb, form of 
oleic , olein, as in Oleomargarine. 
Oleograph h'Jgraf). 1880. [f. Olf.o- 

+ -graph.] A picture printed in oil-colours 
in imitation of an oil-painting. Hence O leo- 
gra*phic a. So Oleo'graphy 1873. 

Oleomargarine (/u 1 ma # jg&rfn , -in) . 
1873. [ f - Oleo- b + Margarine. Often mis- 
pronounced (-ma.ud3ar/n).] A fatty substance 
obtained by extracting the liquid portion from 
clarified beef fat by pressure, and allowing it to 
solidify; with the addition of butyrin, etc., it 
forms a substitute for natural butter, formerly 
sold as buttmne , but now legally called mar- 
garine. 

Oleoresin (Jn:li/,re'zin). 1853. [f. Oleo- 
+ Resin.] a. A natural mixture of a volatile 
oil and a resin; a balsam, b. A mixture of an 
oil (fixed or volatile) and a resin or other active 
substance, artificially obtained by evaporation 
from an ether tincture. Hence O leore 'sinoua a. 

Oleraceous (plcr^ Jss), a. 1682. [f. L. 
(h)oleraceus (f. (h)olus, { h)oler- pot-herb) + 
-ous.] Of the nature of or obtained from a 
pot-herb. 

Olfaction (flfarkfon). 1846. [f. L. olfa- 

cere , f. olere to smell + facere to make.] The 
action of smelling or the sense of smell. 
Olfactory (^lfae-ktari), a. and sb. 1658. 
[ad.L. *olfactorius, f. ol factor, agent-n. from 
olfacere to smell; see -ORY.] A. adj . Of or 
pertaining to the sense of smell; concerned 
with smelling. B. sb. An organ of smelling 
1823. Hence Olfa'ctorily adv. 

II Olibanum (*li‘b&n£m). late ME. [a. 
med.L., f. (immed. or ult.) Gr. A Ifiavos, late 1 
I* libanus (Vulg.) frankincense.] An aro- 
matic gum resin obtained from trees of the 
genus Boswellia ; formerly used as a medicine, 
but now chiefly as incense. 

Olibene (?*lib*n). 1881. [£ prec. + -enr.] 


olitory 

Chem. A volatile oil, C^Hu, obtained from oli- 
banum. 

Olid (p‘l id), a. 1680. [ad. L. olidus smell- 
ing. f. olere to smell; see -id 1 .] Having a 
strong disagreeable smell; fetid. 
Oligandrous, etc. : see Oligo-. 

Oligarch (f'ligfiik), sb. 1610. [ad. Gr. 
bkiyapxiJSy f- bklyos few + &p\uv to rule.] A 
member of an oligarchy ; one of a few holding 
power in a state. Hence O'ligarchal, Oligar- 
chic, -al adjs. of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of an oligarchy; carried on, administered or 
governed by an oligarchy; supporting or advo- 
cating oligarchy. OligarchicaHy adv. O'llgar- 
chize v. trans. to convert into an oligarchy; to 
subject to an oligarchy. 

Oligarch (f'ligftik), a. 1884. [f. Gr. 

bkiyos few + apxn origin.] Bot. Proceeding 
from few points of origin, said of the primary 
xylem (or wood) of the root. 

Oligarchy (yligiiki). 1577. [ad. Gr. 
bKtyapxta, f. as bXsy&pxy* Oligarch + ab- 
stract ending -fa.] Government by the few; 
a form of government in which, the power is 
confined to a few persons or families; the body 
of persons composing such a government. 

An ignoble o. founded on the destruction of the 
ciuwn, the church, the nobility, and the people 
Burke 

Oligist (^•lidgist). 1828. [Named 1801 
(oligiste) by Hatty, ad. Gr. bkiyioros least.] 
Min. More fully o. iron: A vai iety of native iron 
sesquioxid or haematite so called as containing 
less iron than the magnetic oxide. So Ollgi'a- 
tic, -al adjs . 

Oligo- ( p lig*), bef. a vowel olig-, comb, 
form of Gr. bklyos small, little, pi. few, in form- 
ing nouns and adjs., e.g. 6 \ty 6 napnos with little 
fruit, oligocarpous; etc. Hence Oliga*ndrous, 
a. Bot., having fewer than twenty stamens. 
HOligochromee mia [Gr. XpCjpa colour, alpa 
blood], deficiency of haemoglobin in the red 
blood-corpuscles. UOligocythee mla [Gr. uvtos 
a hollow, atfia blood], deficiency of the red 
corpuscles of the blood; so Oligocythae*- 
mlc a. Oligo'merous [Gr. fslpot pait|, a. 
Bot., having fewer divisions than is normal; so 
Oligo’mery. Oligosidcric [Gr. aibrjpv s iron], 
a. containing only a small proportion of iron. 
Oligosi'derite, a stony meteorite containing 
a small proportion of iron. Oligosylla*bic 
[Gr. bktyoavkka&os) a., having less th.in four 
syllables. OU go syllable, a word of less than 
four syllables. 

Oligocene (p*lig<7sih), a. 1859. [mod. f. 
nrec. + Or. kcuv6s recent.] Geol. Of certain 
Teitiaiy strata: Of an intermediate age be- 
tween the Eocene and Miocene formations. 
Oligochsete, -chete (yligok/l), a ., sb. 
1876. [f. mod.L. Chgochseta , l Olioo- f Gr. 

\o.irrj mane, taken as 1 bristle ’.] A. adj. Be- 
longing to the Oligochscta , one of the divisions 
of the Chxtopoda (sec Ch^topod), including 
the earthworms and lugworms; so called from 
the small number of their bristly foot-stumps 
or parapodia. B. sb. A worm of this division. 
Oligoclase (yligokVs). 1832. [f. Oligo- 
4- Gr. kKcktis fracture; because thought to have 
a less perfect cleavage than albite.] Min. A 
lime- and soda-felspar resembling albite, occur- 
ring either in crystals or massive. 

Olio (tto’Yio) 1643. [a. Sp. olla, Pg. olha 

both pron. (ol^a) pot, stew, hotchpotch 
olla ]H>t, jar; with o repr. final a, as in armado , 
etc. ; cf. Olla i. A dish of various meats 
and vegetables, stewed or boiled together, and 
highly spiced; hence, Any dish containing a 
variety of ingredients, a hotchpotch. Now 
Ob*, or arch. A hotchpotch, farrago, 

medley 1648. b. A collection of various pieces, 
as engravings, verses, etc.; a miscellany; a 
musical medley 1655. 

1. Such a soup, or ollio..is much In vogue 1763. 
a. An a of all ages and all countries Dissabli. 

O liphant. arch. ME. [a. OF. olifant. ] 
Obs. f. Elephant, occas. retained by mod. 
writers in sense 'horn of Ivory': see Ele- 
phant ab. 

Olitory (ylitflri), a. and sb. Now rare. 
1658. [ad. L. (h)olitorius, f. (h)olitor kitchen 

vie), i (sst). t (Psych/). 9 (what), f (g/t). 


a (pass), au (Uwd). v {cut). e (fr. ch/f). a (ey«r). »i (/, lyi). t (Fr. ean it 
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gardener, f. holus pot-herbs; see -ory.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to pot-herbs, or to the kitchen 
garden. tB. sb. 1, A pot-herb, a culinary 
vegetable Evelyn, a. A kitchen garden -1793. 
|| Oliva (dai'vS). 1839. [L.] I. Zool. A genus 
of gasteropod molluscs; a member of this 
genus; an olive-shell (see Olive sb. 1 5). a. 
An at. The olivary body 189a. 

Olivaceo- Q?liv*)-Ji o) y comb, form of next. 
Olivaceous (plivri'Jcs), a. 1776. [f. mod. 
L. olivaceus , F. olivael \ f. oliva Olive; see 
-ACEOUS.] Of a dusky green colour with a 
tinge of yellow; olive-green. 

Olivary (p'liv&ri), a. 1541. [ad. L. oliva- 
rivs, f. oliva Olive; see -ary.] Shaped like 
an olive. Chiefly Anai. 

0. body , each of two oval prominences of nerve- 
matter, one on each side of the medulla oblongata. 
Also applied to parts of or connected with theo. body. 

Olive (p-liv), sb. 1 ME. [a. F. : — L. oliva 
olive and olive-tree.] x. An evergreen tree, 
Olea europxa, esp. O. sativa, with narrow en- 
tire leaves, green above and hoary beneath, 
and axillary clusters of small whitish four-cleft 
flowers; cultivated in the Mediterranean coun- 
tries chiefly for its fruit and the oil thence ob- 
tained. b. Extended to the whole genus 
Olea, and to various trees and shrubs allied 
to or resembling the olive 1577. a. The 
fruit or 1 berry ’ of Olea sativa , a small oval 
drupe, bluish-black when ripe, with bitter pulp 
abounding in oil, and hard stone; valuable for 
its oil, and also eaten pickled in an unripe 
state, late ME. 3. A leaf, branch, or wreath 
of the common olive, an ancient emblem of 
peace; hence allusively, late ME. b. A child 
(- Olive-branch 2); also attrib. 1803. 4. 

Olive-wood, late ME. 5. A gasteropod mol- 
lusc of the genus Oliva or family Olividx', or 
its shell, of an elongated oval form and fine 
polish; an olive-shell 1776. 6. Cookery, {pi.) 

A dish composed of thickish slices of beef or 
veal, rolled up with onions and herbs, and 
stewed in brown sauce 1598* 7 - A button, 

etc., of the shape of an olive, for fastening a 
garment by means of a loop of braid. 8. 
Anat. The olivary body 1899. 9. — Olive 

colour 166a. 

1. b. Wild O., the wild variety of the common o. 

f = Oleaster a), or any wild species of Olea ; also 
applied to various trees and shrubs resembling this, 
a. The ripe Oliues overturne the stomach, and cause 
wambling therein 1579. 3. The three nook’d world 

Shall bcarc the Ohue freely Shak 9 . 

B. adj. a. Of the colour of the unripe fruit of 
the olive, a dull somewhat yellowish green, late 
ME. b. Also, applied to a yellowish brown or 
brownish yellow, in complexions 1634. c. 
Also, of the colour of the foliage of the olive, 
a dull ashy green with silvery sheen. 

attrib, and Comb. : o. -acanthus, in decorative art, 
an ornamental form of acanthus leaf with lobes each 
resembling an olive leaf j -berry * sense a j o.- 
cautery, a cautery with an oval head ; -crown, a 
wreath of o. (as a token of victory): O. pie, a pie 
made with veal olives (see 6) ; •shell « *cu*e 5. 

Olive (g*liv), sb * 1541. p] Local name 
of the Oyster-catcher ( Hxmatopus ostrilegus). 

O 'live-branch. ME. I. lit. A branch of 
an olive-tree. b. As an emblem of peace; 
hence fig. anything offered in token of peace 
and goodwill. Also in allusion to Gen. viii. 11. 
ME. s. usu. pi. (in allusion to Ps. cxxviii. 3 
(4). Children. (Now joe.) 1605. 

Olfvenite (ali'vfnait, p'livenait). 1820. Tf. 
G. oli'ven- in oli'ven-erz olive-ore + -ITE *.] 
Min. A native arsenate of copper, occurring in 
crystals or masses, usu. of olive-green colour. 
Oliver (p'livai), 1846. [Origin obsc.] A 
small tilt-hammer worked with the foot; used 
esp. in the shaping of nails, bolts, etc. 

Oliver, in a Roland for an 0 . s see Roland. 

Oliverl&n (plivVriAn), sb. and a. 1658. [f. 
Oliver , proper name +-IAN.] A. sb. A partisan 
of Oliver Cromwell; a Cromwellian; puritan. 
B. adj. Cromwellian; puritanical 1704. 

Olivet (p'ltvet). Ohs. exc. as in b. ME. 
[ad. L. olivetum olive-grove.] tAn olive-grove 
-161a b. The Mount of Olives, the scene of 
the Asoansion; hence allusively. 

Olivetan (jplivft&n). 1691. [f. Monte 

Oliveto near Siena, the site of the mother con- 


vent; see -AN.] One of an order of monks 
founded in 1313 by John Tolomei of Siena, 
and subjected to the lienedictinc rule. 

O* live- WOO d. 1681. I. The wood of the 
common olive, Olea europxa. a. Any tree of 
the genus Elxodendron (N.O. Cc las tracer), 
furnishing an ornamental wood 1866. 

Olivil (p'livil). 1 8 10, [a. F. olivile , f. 
olive.") Chem . A crystalline substance obtained 
from the gum of the olive tree. 

Olivine (jrlivain, -in). Also -in. 1794. [f. 
L. oliva Olive; see -ine 6 .J Min. A variety 
of Chrysolite, chiefly ofolive-green colour, 
occurring in eruptive rocks and in meteorites. 
Also attrib. = Olivi'nic a. 

Olla 1 (p\h ). ibaa. [a. Sp. olla (pron. 
oT y a), in Pg. olha pot, stew, hotchjiot L. olla 
pot, jar.] 1. In Spain, etc., an earthen jar or 
pot usea for cooking, etc. ; also, a dish of meat 
and vegetables cooked m this; hence «= Olio i. 
Ot.la fodkida. a. In parts of the U.S. for- 
merly Spanish: A large porous earthen jar for 
keeping drinking-water cool 1851. 

IJ Olla a . i6aa. [a. Tg. olla , var. of ola , a. 
MalaySlim 6 la (Tamil 6lai).'\ — Cadjan a. 

II Ollamh, ollav Also ollave, ol- 

lam. 1723. [a. Ir. ollamh (o lav, with nasal 

7 ), OI r. ollam, Teamed man, doctor.] Zr.Antiq. 
A learned man; a rank equal to that of a doc- 
tor or professor in a university. 

Olla podrida {p: lfi, podrrda). 1599. [»• 

Sp. , =* 1 rotten pot \ f. olla (see Olla 1 ) and fo- 
drida^'L*. putrida putrid.] l.-OlJui. a.--- 
Olio 2. 1034. 

-ology, Ology (p’lod^i), suffix and quasi- 
sb. 1786. 1. suffix. The form in which the 

suffix -LOGY (Gr. -Ao-y/a) usu. occurs, the 0 be- 
longing to the prec. element (see -O-); hence 
regularly used in mod. formations. a. quasi- 
sb. Any science or department of science i8ii. 

a. Maid •servants, I hear people complaining, are 
grrring instructed in the * ologies ' Cari vi k. 

Olp, dial. var. of Alp * ; cf. Nope. 
Olympiad (fllrmpiaed). late ME. [a. F. 
olympiads, ad. L. Olympias, acc. -adem, a. Gr. 
'Ohvpmds, -dfi-, f. 'OAt/fern, * Olympian; see 
-AD.] A period of four years reckoned from 
one celebration of the Olympic games to the 
next, by which the ancient Greeks computed 
time, the year 776 B. c. being taken as the first 
year of the first Olympiad. 

Olympian (<?li'mpiAn), a. and sb. 1593. 
[ad. late L. Olympianus, L earlier Olympius, a. 
Gr. 'OAiijunot of Olympus. ’OAv/itrta (^sc. x^pa) 
was a district in Elis, where the 'OKvpma (sc. 
Upd), or Olympic games, were held.] A. adj. 
1. Of or belonging to Olympus; heavenly, ce- 
lestial 1603. 9. — Olympic A. 1593. 

x. Above th' O. Hill I soare Milt. 

B. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Olympia; 
an athlete who took partin the Olympic games 
1606. 9. An inhabitant of Olympus; one of 

the greater gods of ancient Greek mythology ; 
spec, (the O.) Zeus or Jupiter 1843. 

Olympic (^li'mpik), a. and sb. 1610. [ad. 
L. Olympicus, a. Gr. ' 0 \v/inue 6 s t ori g. 1 of 
Olympus ’, later ‘of Olympia'.] A. adj. Ol 
or belonging to Olymp’a in Elis (see prec.), in 
which the most famous games of ancient Greece 
(the Olympic games) were celebrated in honour 
of the Olympian Zeus. tB. sb. An Olympic 
game; usu. in Pi. Also transf. and fi$. -1711. 

| A. 0 . games, also, a quadrennial internadonal con* 

1 test at various places, the first at Athens in 1896, 

Olympus (Jlimp/k). 1580. [L., a. Gr. 

'OKvpwot name of several lofty mountains.] 
A mountain in the north of Thessaly, the fabled 
abode of the greater Greek gods; hence, heaven 
as the divine abode. 

•oma, suffix, mod.L., a. Gr. -074a as in 
fil(o)fta RhiZOMA. odptcupn SARCOMA, rplgWfM 
Trichome, <t>v\\ajpa Phyllome, f. vbs. in 
•ovaBai, as fil(ov<r$ai to take root. 1. Used in 
sbs. denoting some formation or member of the 
nature of that denoted by the radical part 1 now 
superseded by -ome as Rhizome, a. Used in 
names of tumours or other abnormal growths. 
Omander(0mse*ndaj). 1843. funka,] Name 
of an E. Indian ebony obtained from the tree 
Diospyros Ebenaster akin to calamander. 


|| Omasum (om^'^fm). 1706. [L., ‘bul- 

lock’s tripe *.] The third stomach of a rumi- 
nant; the psaltertum or manyplics. 

Ombre (/rmbai, Sp. o*mbr«). 1660. [a. Sp. 
hombre (: — L. homincm) man, perh. througli F 
h ombre, ombre.) 1. A card-game played by 
three persons with forty cards, very popular in 
i7th-x8th c. 9. The player at this game who 
undertakes to win the pool 1794. 

Ombro-, comb, form of Gr. &/*0pos shower 
of rain: as in Ombro'logy [see -logy], the 
branch of meteorology that deals with rain. 
Ombro 'meter [see -meter], a rain-gauge, 
-ome, suffix -oma x and 2, but now 
general only in Bot. e.g. Caulome, Phyllome, 
Rhizome. 

Omega (Jn'm/gH, aome'g&). 1596. [Gr. 

uj plya, i.c. * great O ’.] 1. The last letter of 

the Greek alphabet 1656. a. transf. r \ he last 
of a series; the last word; the end or final de- 
velopment 1596. 3. attrib. 1880. 

a. Alpha and O. : see Alpha x. 

Omelet, omelette (p-mlet). 1611. [a. F. 
omelette, for earlier omelette , app. by metathesis 
from alemette «= alemelle, lit. thin plale.] A dish 
consisting of eggs whipped up, seasoned, and 
fried: often varied by the addiuon of other in- 
gredients. 

Preni. You can't make an o. without breaking egqs. 

Omen (i?“ inen), sb. 1582. [a. L., OL. 

osrnen , perh, for +ausmen, f. 1 oot of audire to 
hear + -men (as in carmen, etc.).] Any pheno- 
menon or circumstance supposed to portend 
good or evil; a prophetic sign, prognostic, 
augury, b. Without an and pl.i Foreboding; 
prognostication 1742. 

1. Far be that O. from vs[bL, absit omen f] Hey- 
wood. b. Birds of evil o. 1876. Hence O'men v. 
trans, to presage, prognosticate, forebode. O’mened 
a. having an o., as happy omened, etc. 

|| Omentum (<mie'nt#m). PI. -a. 1547. [L.J 
Anal. A fold or duplication of the peritoneum 
connecting the stomach with the liver, spleen, 
colon, etc.; the caul. 

Three divisions of the omertum are commonly 
recognized : the gastro-colic or greater o. descending 
over a part of the intestines from the lower border of 
the stomach to the transverse colon j the gastro-hepa. 
tic , hepato.gastric, or lesser o. extending from the 
liver to the smaller curvature of the stomach ; the 
gastro-splenic o. connecting the caidiac end of the 
stomach with the spleen. Hence Otue'ntal a. of, 
pertaining to, or situated in the o. 1758. 

|| Omer (Ju-maj). i6n. [a. Heb.] I. A 

Hebrew measure of capacity equal to the tenth 
part of an ephah, or 5^ pints Imperial mea- 
sure. (Cf. Gomer l , Homer 9 .) 9. A sheaf; 
spec, the sheaf of the wave-offering i860. 

s. Counting 0/ the 0 . t the formal enumeration by 
Jews of the days from the eve of the and day of the 
Passover till Pentecost, (see Leviticus xxiii. 15, t6.> 

-ometer (pmftai), the element -metlr 
preceded by -0-, belonging to the prec. element, 
or merely connective (sce-o-J. Also as quasi-;£. 
f Ominate, v. 1582. [f. L. ominat-, omi - 

nari, - are to prognosticate, f. omen , omtn~ 
Omen.] i. trans. To pi ognosticate fiom 
omens, t? augur, forebode -1743. b. intr. To 
have or utter forebodings -1667, 9. trans. To- 

be a prognostic of, to portend -1837. b. intr. 
To be or serve as an omen -X702. Hence 
fOmina'tlon, prognostication, foreboding. 
Ominous (^ minss, <? u 'm-), a. 1589. [ad, L. 
ominosus , f. omin - Omen; see -ous.] 1. 
Of the nature of an omen, presaging events to 
come, portentous Z593. *(*9. Of good omen ; 

fortunate -166a. 3. Of ill omen, inauspicious 

1589. b. Marked by evil omens, disastrous 
1634. c. Of doubtful or menacing aspect 1877. 

3. An o. shake of (he head supplied the remainder 
of the sentence 1871. c. In the dimnesa or corusca- 
tion of o. light Ruskin. Hence 0 *mlnou 9 *ly adv 
•ness. 

Omissible (^mi'sTb’l), a. 1816. [£. L. 

omiss -, omit ten + -ible.] Capable of being 
omitted. 

Omission (omi'Jan). late ME. [ad. L, 
emtssionem, n. of action from omittere to OMIT.) 
1. The action of omitting, or fact of being 
omitted; also, an instance of this 1555. a. 
The non-performance or neglect of action or 
! duty; an instance of this. 

1 *• To supply ths a in the preceding narrative 
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Palbt. a. His faults to mo seem only great omissions 
Pirva 

Omiasive (amrsiy), a. 1609. [f. L. amiss- 
emit ten to Omit 4 -IVK.] Characterized by 
neglecting to perform, or leaving out. 

Omit (oini t), v. late ME. [ad. L. omit- 
tere, f. o- - ob- (Ob- i) + mitten to send, let 
go.] 1. trans . To leave out, not to insert or 
include. 9. trans. To fail or forbear to use or 
perform; to let alone, passover, neglect, leave 
undone 2533. ft. To leaye disregarded, take 
no notice ofSnAK6. +3. To let go -1646. 

1. So moi.iie a* they omitted or lefte vusayd 1526. 
a He will o. nothynge, that coriserueth hys dewtie 
1560. Some people, .did not o. publicly to attend the 
worship of God Dr Fob. b. a Men. IV, iv. iv. *7. 
Hence Omi'tter. 

|| Omiah (p'mla). E . Tnd \ 1778. [ad. Arab. ; 
prop, used as a collective pi. ; but occas. erron. 
with Eng. pi. - j added.] In northern India, 
A body or staff of native officials in a civil 
court. 

|| OmmaUdium(pm&ti-di#m). PI. -ia. 1888. 
[mod. L., f. Gr. *bpparibiov, dim. of BppoL, 
oppar- eye.] Zool. A structural element of the 
eyes of Invertebrates; e.g. one of the simple 
eyes which make up the compound eye of on 
insect. Hence Ommati*dlal a 
Omneity (pmnfiti). rare. 1638. [f. L. 

omnis , omne all 4- -ITT.] The condition of 
being all ; ' allness * 

So nothing became something and O. informed 
Nullity into an Essence Sir T. Browns. 

Omni- (pmni), comb, form of L. omnis all, 
used in L. in forming compound adjs., and in 
Eng. in a multitude of words formed on L. 
models, or to supply a latinized equivalent to 
an Eng. compound in All-, as in : Omni bene- 
volent a. benevolent towards all; soOmnibene*- 
volence, universal benevolence. Omni 'parent 
[see Parent] a., producing or bringing forth 
all things. Omnipa rient a. — prec. Omni- 
parous [L. -partis producing] — omniparent. 
Omuipa-tient a., patient of everything ; having 
unlimited endurance. Omniperci’pient a., 
perceiving all things; so Omniperci'pience. 
Omnipre*valent a., prevailing everywhere. 

Omniana (pmni,r>*na). 1807. [f. L. omnis 
all. omnia all things -I- -ana.] Notes or scraps 
of information about everything ; ‘ ana ' of all 
kinds. 

Omnibus (p'mnih/k), sb. and a. 1899. PI. 
•buses. See also Bus. [a. F. (1828), a. L. f 
* for all daL pi of omnis , in Fr. phr. voiture 
omnibus -= voiture pour tous vehicle for all. A. 
sb. 1. A four-wheeled public vehicle for carrying 
passengers, usually covered and freq. with 
seats on the roof as well as inside, plying on a 
fixed route ; (also hotel o.), a vehicle conveying 
guests between a hotel and the railway station ; 
(also private or family o .), a vehicle provided 
by a railway company, etc., for conveying a 
party and its luggage to or from a station, 
a. ss* Omnibus-box : see B. 1848. 3. A man or 
boy who assists a waiter at an hotel, etc. 1888. 

1. The new vehicle, called the o., commenced run- 
ning this morning [4 JulyJ from Paddington to ihe 
City 1829. a Having just arrived from the o. at the 
Op»*ra Thackeray. 

B. adj. Serving for several distinct objects at 
once ; comprising a large number of items 1854. 

Phr. O. blit, clause , order, faculty. O. box, name 
of a large box on the pit tier in some theatres and 
opera-houses, appropriated to a number of subscribers. 
O. tram [after F .train omnibus), a railway train 
stopping at all stations on the route. O. bar , ’wire, 
etc. (Mgctr.) one through which the whole current 
passes. O. (oooh), a volume containing several stories, 
etc. (usu. by a single author) published at a low price 
4 o be within the reach of all. 

Om n if a rious (pmnifet'ri9s\ a. 1653. 

L. omniforius (Omni- ; cf. multi far ius) + -ous.l 
Of all kinds and forms ; exceedingly various. 

Omnific fpraurfik), a. 1667. [f. me d. or 

mO^.L. omnijicus, f. OMNl- + -/fr«j making.] 
Aft-Creating. P.L. vn 217. J 

Omniform (/nnnifpjm), a. 1647. [ad. late 
L. omni formic, f, Omni- + forma ; see-FOBM.] 
Of all forms or shapes ; taking any or every 
form So OmnifoTmity, the quality of being 
omniform ; the being of all forms 1644. 
Omnlfy (pmnifai), v. 162a. [f. Omni- + 


-fy.] t*. trans* To make everything of ; to 

account as all in all -1668. 9. 1'o render uni- 

versal 1810. 

Omnigenous (pmni’dgftiss), a. 1650. [f. L. 
omnigenus (f. Omni- 4 genus kind) 4 -ot/S.j Of 
all kinds. 

Omnipotence (pmni p^tdns). 2566. [ad. 

late L. omnipoUntia , t. omnipotentem ; see 
-ence.] The quality of being omnipotent; 
almightiness, a. strictly , as an attribute of 
deity ; hence God himself «■ * the Omnipotent 
b. gen. as an attribute of persons or things; 
hence trans f an omnipotent force or agency 

2590- 

a. The Right of Gods Sovereignty is derived from 
his O. Hoboes. b. r l he O. of an Ordinance of Par- 
liament, confirmed all that was this way done Clar- 
endon. So tOmni'potency 1470, 

Omnipotent (pmni*pdtSnt), a. ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. omnipotentem , f. OMNI- + potens, 
-entem able.] z. Almighty, infinite in power, 
as a deity. 9. gen. All-powerful ; having un- 
limited or very great power, force, or influence 
1598. b. joc. Capable of anything; unparal- 
leled 1596. 3. absol. or as sb. An omnipotent 

being ; spec, (with the) the Almighty, God 1601. 

1. As helpe me verray god o. Chaucer. a. O o. 
Loue Shaks, b. 1 lien. IV, 1 »L 121. 3. Who durst 

defie th' O. to Arms Milt. Hence Omni 'potently 
ado. 

Omnipresence (pmni|pre'z£ns). 1601. [f. 
med. Schol.L. omniprxsevtia, f. omniprxsen- 
tem\ see -ENCE.] The fact or quality of being 
omnipresent. 

Next 10 God's Eternitia follows his Immeusitie or 
O., which denotes his presence in althings and al 
spaces 1677. The o. of casualties.. threatened all 
projects with futility Gso. Eliot. 

Omnipresent (pmni, prrzent), a. 2610. [f. 
med.L. omniprxsentem ; see OMNI- and PRE- 
SENT.] Present at the same time in all places ; 
everywhere present Often hyperbolical. 

The bird U o. 1867. God is not ubiquitous, but o. 
1885. Hence Omxiipre*sently ado. 
Omniscience (pmni-Jens, -i€ns). 1619. [ad. 
med, Schol.L. omniscientia , f. Omni- 4 scientia ; 
see -ence.J a. Strictly : Infinite knowledge ; 
hence transf. the omniscient Being, the Deity, 
b. hyperbolic ally . Universal knowledge 18^5. 

b. [.'laid of WhewelJJ 'Science is his forte, o. is his 
foible * Syd. Smith. 

Omniscient (pmni-J&it, -iSntV a. 1604. 
[ad. mod.L. omnisciens , -entem, f. med.L, om- 
n isc 1 us , the substituted element being L. sciens, 
sc ient cm pr. pple. 'knowing'.] x. Knowing 
all things. Often hyperbolical (cf. prec.). 9. 
absol. or as sb. An omniscient being or person ; 
spec, (with the ) the Deity, God 1794. 

1. By no means trust to your own judgement alone ; 
for no man is a Bacon. So tOmnrscioUBa. 158ft- 
1728. 

Omnisufii-cient, a. Obs.arrare. 1543. [f. 
Omni- 4 sufficient cm, rufficere. ] All-sufficient, 
all-sufficing. So O mnian ffl ciency. 

Omnium (p-mniilm). 1760. [a. L., * of 

all (things, sorts)’, gen. pi. of omnv all. In 
sense 1, also, omnium gatherum .] 1. Stock 

Exch. The aggregate amount of tne parcels of 
different stocks and other considerations, for- 
merly offered by Government in raising a loan, 
for each unit of capital ( — £100) subscribed, 
b. Colloq. applied to other combined stocks the 
constituents of which can be dealt with sepa- 
rately. 9. (with allusion to prec.) One’s ' all \- 
1766. 

s. In the loan of 36,000,000/. contracted for in 
June, 1815, the o. consisted of 130/. 3 per cent. re> 
duced annuities, 44/. 3 per cent, consols, and 10/. 

4 per cent, annuities for each loot, subscribed 
M c Culloch- 

Omnium gatherum (p-mmfim gse*Cor2 m). 
colloq. Also hyphened. 2530, [LL. Omnium 4 
gatherum, quasi-Latin for * a gathering ’.] A 
gathering of all sorts ; a miscellaneous collec- 
tion (of persons or things) ; a medley. 

Such an omnium gatherum as the inhabitants of a 
new settlement 1830, 

Omnivorous (pmniTfiros), a. 1656. [CL. 
omnivorus (f. Omni- 4 -vorus devouring) 4 
-ous.] All-devouring ; that feeds .on all lands 
of food. 

fig. He has not observed on the nature of vanity, 
who does not know that it is o. Bubks. Hence Om* 
nl*vorons*ly adv„ -ness. 


Omo-hyoid (^unajhdi a oid) f a. (sb.) 284a 
ff. Gr. 2 )i*o$ shoulder + Hyoid.] A seat. Re- 

lating to, or connecting, the shoulder and the 
hyoid bone. Also as sb. the omohyoid muscle. 
| Omophagia 2706. [mod. 

L, a. Gr. btfsotpayia, f, dtflbs raw 4 -<paylm 
-phaqy .1 The eating of raw food, esp. raw 
flesh. So Omophagle (damofae djik), Omo- 
phagouB (omp-fft^os) adjs. eating, or charac- 
terized by the eating of, raw flesh. Omopba- 
gist (omo 'faddist), an eater of raw flesh. 
Omoplate (^-nuTpUit). Also -plat (-plset). 
2597* Tad. Gr. b/teowKirrj, C if pot shoulder 4 
vbArrj broad surface, blade.] The shoulder- 
blade, scapula. 

Omostegite (^nyst/dgoit). 1870. [1 Gr. 
2 ) pot shoulder 4 ariyq oovering, roof 4 -ITE I 3 > ] 
A teat. The posterior part of the carapace, 
covering the thorax, in certain crustaceans. 
i< OmoBtemum (dum<«t9*jnflm). 1868. [f. 
Gr. 2 / pot shoulder 4 mod.L. sternum , Gr. 
oripyov breast] Comp. Anat. A cartilage, or 
an ossifioation of such cartilage at the anterior 
extremity of the sternum. Often applied to 
the membrane bone overlying the front end 
of the sternum, and more properly called epi- 
stemum or inter clavicle. 
fOmphadne, a. (sb.) 1548. rfl Gr. bpxph- 
kivos made of unripe grapes, olives, etc., f. 
ofupaf unripe (grape, berry) ; see -INE*.] In 
oil o., an oily liquid expressed from unripe 
olives. Also as sb. — oil o. -172a 
Omphacite (p-mftsoit). 1898. [ad. mod. 
G. omphanit, f. Gr. 6 p*pa£ (see prec.) 4 -ITE >.] 
Mm. A leek-green mineral, allied to pyroxene. 

Omphalitis (pmfklainis). 1857. [f. Gr. 

&fupak 6 s navel 4 -it is.] Med Inflammation 
of the navel. 

Omphalo- (pmf&lc), bef. a vowel omphaU, 
comb, form of Gr. bpspaXi t navel, boss, bub. 
O*mphaloce:le (-s/ 1 ) [Gr. xf] A17 tumour, etc.], 
umbilical hernia. O'mphaloma-ncy [Gr. /xav- 
rfta], divination, by the number of knots on the 
umbilical cord at birth, of the number of future 
children of the mother O mphAlo-meaentoTic 
a., Anat. Pertaining to. or connecting, the navel 
and the mesentery. O mphalopay ctiic (-sai'kik) 
a ., O.-mphalo-paychite [ Gr. ^vxfi]s ODe of used 
of quietists who practised gazing at the navel 
as a means of inducing hypnotic reverie. 

|| Omphalodium ifmt&l^a’diiFm). 1839. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. b^aKbsbrjs navel-like, f. bptpa- 
K 6 t ; see -ode.] Sot. The centre of the hilum 
of a seed, through which the nourishing vessels 
pass. So O mphalode. 

|| Omphalos (pmfidps ). 2850. [a. Gr. 6 pm 
<pa\ 6 t navel, etc.] 1. Gr. Antiq. a. A boss on 
a shield, etc. 2857. b. A sacred stone, of a 
rounded cuuiul shape, in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, fabled to mark the central point of 
the earth 18^0. a. gen. and Jig. A central 
point or portion, centre, hub 2855. 

U Omrah (f-mra). 1691. [Urdu umard, 
ong. Arab. pL of amir ' commander, lord '.] 
A lord or grandee of a Mohammedan court, 
esp. that of the great Mogul. 

On ( pnXprep . [OE. an, <w»adv., prep. : — O 
Teut. *ana aav., prep. - Gr. 6 rh on, upon, up, 
Zend ana upon, etc. See also A prep. 1 , AN prep., 
O prebP in 18-ztttn a tne prep, was otten re- 
duced to o', as in o my life (Shaks.), 0 ' my eon - 
science (Sheridan), as still in north. Eng. dia- 
lects.] L Of position. [OE. on with dative.] 
Of local position outside of, but close to or 
near, any surface. 2. Above and in contact 
with, above and supported by ; upon. e. Ex- 
pressing contact with any surface, whatever its 
position OE. 3* In proximity to; dose to, 
beside, near, at OE. 4. Expressing position 

with ref. to a place or thing ; esp. with side, 
hand, bow (of a ship), and words of direction 
implying 'fide’, as front, back, nor; north # 
south, east, west, etc. Hence la many fig. and 
transf. uses of hand, part, side, behalf, etc. OE 
s. A cite* putt on a kill may eat be old Wvclif 
Matt. v. 14. All them hontmgM took a solemn oath 
on the gospels 1785. On lilt's te mp s eto oai tee 
Cbabbc. A colonel on hslf.pay *843. During has 
residence on the Continent Macaulay. On the horns 


m (man), a (pass), an (lewd), v (cat), f (Fr. chef). 9 (ever). »i (/, eye). » (Fr, eau d* vie), i (srt), # (Psych#). 9 (whet), f (get)* 
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of a dilemma 1894. Fhr. On one’s Aet, knees, legs, 
back, /act, om tiptoe, pn all four*. Onfoct, pm horse- 
back, pm mm tut, on the wing, etc. Phr, more or less 
Om the bench, pm the cards, pm the carpet. pm 
'Change, pm ike fence, pm the market. Pm ike mail, an 
the parish, on the rack, on the shelf, on the spot, on 
the streets, on the stump, on tenterhooks, om the 
throne , om the way \ also, on a level, on am equality, 
pm apart see the respective sbs. a. On Shrubs they 
browse Dbydsm. Isabella on its music hung Keats. 
Phr. To keuur, stick om a mailt walking on 

ike ceiling ; blisters om the soles ef his feet j also, a 
coat on hie back, shoes on his, /set. 3. Detained long 
at the Douane on the Italian frontier i8ja, Burton- 
on -Trent, Clacton-on-Sea (mod.). 4. It was agreed 

on all hands 1747. The numbers on either side 1838, 
tIL Of position within. Within the limits 
or bounds of; — In prep, -1485. 

III. Of time, or action implying time. 1. In- 
dicating the day of an occurrence, treated as 
a unit of time; so with night, morning, etc. 
On the instant, instantly. OE. b. — Close 
upon, touching upon. Also in on time (U.S.) — 
exactly at the (right, etc.) time, punctual(ly) 
1843. a. Followed by a noun of action, etc., 
expressing the occasion of what is stated 1593. 

x. Presented to A. B. on the occasion of his wedding 
(mod.), b. It is now just on post-time Caelyle. a. 
On hearing this ■* when (ana because) I heard this, 

I changed my plena (mod.). 

IV. Of order, arrangement, manner, state. 
1. Indicating physical arrangement or group- 
ing ; m in (a row, a heap, pieces). Obs. or 
arch. OE. a. Indicating manner ; -* in. Obs. 
exc. In archaic phrases, as on this wise. OE. 3. 
Of state, condition, action (see quots.) OE. 

s. There lyeth nine little Hands on a row Pubchas. 

a. The byrtne off Christe was on thys wyse Tindals 
Matt, i 18. Phr. On the cheap , on the tfy, on the 
square : see Cheat C, etc. 3. a. with a sh, as on /ire, 
on live, on sleep, on the tap (now usu. in, occ-is. on, 
often a*, now written in comb, (afore, alive, asleep) j 

b. with noun of action, as on loan, on sale, on the 
look-out, on the move, run, wane, on the watch, on 
the make, on the drink, on the spree, etc. (in these on 
is still normal) 1 C. formerly with vbl. sb. as on sing- 
sng, on building (Obs. or arch., the vbU sb. now 
functioning as a pres. pole.. with on omitted, as 1 the 
ark was building Workmen on strike 1876. On 
our best behaviour rS86. 

V. Indicating non-material basis, ground, or 

footing, (he. extension of I.) 1. Indicating 

the ground, basis, or reason of action, opinion, 
etc. OE. a. Indicating that which forms the 
basis of income, taxation, borrowing, betting, 
protit, or loss 1697. 

*• He. .was convicted on evidence which would not 
have satisfied any impartial tribunal Macaulay. Phr. 
On account (of), on pretence, on purpose i on terms | 
on am (at the) average, on the whole ; see the sb*. 
e. The king borrowed considerable sums on his jewels 
1733. SU to four on Leader 1764. The interest on 
the debentures 1883. The margin of profit on the 
sales (mod.). 

VL Of motion or direction towards a posi- 
tion 1. On to OE. b. Indicating accumu- 
lative addition, or repetition x6n. c. Of con- 
tinued motion; Om one's way, on a journey, 
etc. ; also on an errand , a message . Sec these 
aba. a. Against, towards OE. 3. Of aspect 
or direction towards OE. 4. Into, unto, to 
(some action, eta Now rare.) OE. 5. Indi- 
cating the person or thing to which action, 
feeling, etc. is directed, or that is affected by 
it ME. b. Indicating the object of desire and 
the like. Also ellipt. « bent on, set on. ME. 

c. Indicating the bank, banker, or person to 

whom a cheque is directed, and by whom it is 
payable ; lu to draw om, a cheque, eta {drawn) 
on 1671. 6. Indicating a person or thing to 

which hostile action is directed ; against, late 
ME. 7. In regard to, in reference to, with 
respect to, as to OE. b. Expressing the ob> 
Joct to which mental activity is directed ; after 
such verbs as think, consider, rejtect, etc. Also 
after derived sbs,, as thought, eta OE. c. 
After spoak, write, eta q. v. ; after book, article, 
lecture, eta, or an author's name 1 also ellipt 
In titles and the like, late ME. 

1. Ha threw the coins on tha table. They fixed 
placards on tha walls. A blow on tha Head (mod.). 
Phr. To lap hold om, setae on t sea these vbs. b. 
With ruin apon rein, rout 00 rout Milt, a He bean 
hit Rider headlong 00 the Foa Davos*. He drew 
his knife on her and attacked her ilof k 
Feeling that I was on him, I pulled 188B. Phr. To 


will to uses had Stbnses. The decision .. which is 
binding on us 1 883. Phr. Sager, keen, mad, bent, de- 
termined, set, gome, etc. on. ellipt. Their mind was 
so on their worke 1623. There was no doubt that the 
trout were • on ' worms 1904. 6. Phr. To complain, 

inform, tell, * peach * on \ also an attack, assault, 
etCj pm. Ay, ‘twos he that told me on her first Shaks. 

1885. * 
on the 

on the Stars Carlyle. Coke on Littleton (mod.). 

VEL Other senses, obs., arch., or dial. (All 
these orig. belonged to branches l-V.i ti. 
After verbs of winning, gaining, taking (by 
force) : — from. Here orig. belonged vbs. of 
wreaking or taking vengeance, avenging, etc., 
still construed with vn —1671. 9. indicating 

that to which a quality has relation ; In respect 
of -1703. ■J’3. In uses now expressed by At 

(esp. on a price or rate) -1794. 4* 1° uses now 

expressed by Of. Now dial, and vulgar. ME. 

VUL 1. On is used in the construction of 
verbs like depend ; attend , wait ; follow ; believe , 
rely \ feed, live ; also after the direct object, with 
beget, bestow ; spend, waste ; congratulate ; pride, 
value oneself; or as a second construction, e. g. 
to condole, consult with a person on something. 
See these vbs. a. On was formerly frequent 
in connexions In which a- is now usual ; e. g. 
on back (~ aback), on broche , on wry, etc. 

H On is used in U.S. in senses where English usage 
would have another preposition or expression, such as 
'at, of, about, regarding, Healing with 

On (pn), adv. (a., sb.). [OE. an, on : see 
prec. In mod. Eng. often an elliptic use of the 
prep. * on something understood.] A. adv. 
1. In the position of being in contact with, or 
supported by, the upper surface of something. 
9. Into the position defined in 1. OE. 3. In 
the position of being attached to or covering 
any surface, esp. the body ; on the body, as 
clothing or a limb MU 4. Into the position 
defined in 3. OE. b. ellipt. in on with 
— put on 1485. 5. In a direction towards 

something, at ; as to Look on. 6. Towards 
something in the way of approach, late ME. 7. 
Directed towards, or in a line with, something 
1804. 8. Cricket . To the on side 1882. 9. 

Onward, forward in space or time OE. b. 
ellipt. ™ Go on, advance, late ME. 10. Gone 
onward or ahead ; in advance in space or time 
187a. b. Cricket, etc. : Ahead of the opposite 
side 1884. c. slang. The worse for drink 1802. 
xx. With onward movement or action; con- 
tinuously ; as to speak on, etc. OE. 12. Into 
action or operation ; as thrash on. proceed to 
thrash, late ME. 13 a. Of persons: Engaged 
in some function or action ; on the stage, the 
field, etc. i«>4r. b. Of things : In progress 
in a state of activity 1605. c. Having a wage- 
on (something) 1812. d. Ready or eager for 
or to do what is proposed ( colloq .). 14. Used 

idiomatically with many verbs; e.g. to carry , 
catch , come on, etc. : see the vbs. 

1. Then to the well -Trod stage anon, If Jonsons 
learned Sock be on Milt. a. They al>o set a.. ham 
on Byrow. x. He had a cEan Shut on Addison. 
Mod. slang, Kc**p your hair on I 4. He immediately 
drew on his Boots Addison. b. 1 will.. on with the 
monk's cowl Disraeli. 6. It was getting on for two 
1883. 7. Broadside on, face on, stent on, etc., with 

the face, stem, etc. directed to the point of contact. 
9. They passe on through the cittie Holland. From 
that day on, centaurs and men are foes Hobbes, b. 
On, Stanley, on Scott. la It was now well on in 
the afLemoon 187a. is. Now say on Diggon Spenser, 
is. It came on to rain 1839. 13 a. Supposing a slow 

bowler has been 1 on ' for some time 1808. b. There 
was a considerable sea on 1S73. The water was not on 
(modi), d. If there 's going to oe a fight, 1 'm on (mod). 

B. adi. (Cf. Off C.). x. Cricket. Applied to 
that aide of the wicket on which the batsman 
stands, or to the corresponding part of the field 
1851. a. In ref. to the licensed sale of liquors: 
Short for ' on the premises ' ; opp. to Off C. 5. 
Often hyphened, as on-licence 1891. C. sb. 
Cricket . — On side; see B. 1. attrib . in on 
drive, on-drive, a drive to the on side x88x. 
On-, Prefix, unstressed form of OE. an, on 
On, adv,, prep.,, in comb, with verbs and their 
derivs., and sometimes with other sbs, 

1. Old verbal compounds, as onendwan to recognise, 
Ace now. 

a. Later verbal compounds or collocations of adv. 
and verb 1 as fon-becorae, to befall, happen 1 on. 
draw, to draw 00; ton-take, to take on, aaauaae. 
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behave l etc. In tbeae the union of elements is In- 
complete, though less so in the infi and pplca. 

3. With pr. and pa. pples. forming adjs., as o'n- 
currying ( ** carrying on), etc. 

4. With vbl. sbs, and nouns of action, forming sbs. 
(sometimes concrete), a son-bringing {« bringing on), 
etc*, (which can be formed at pleasure) 1 on -go, going 

progress, advance; on-roll, etc. ; also on-goer, 

. See also Onlooker, etc. 

|) Onager (p nidgoi). PI. -gen, -gri. ME. 
[L., ad. Gr. Spay pot * tiros dyptos the wild 
ass ; also both in Gr. and L. in sense s.] 1. 

A wild ass ; spec, the species Rqvus onager (R 
hemtfpus) of Central Asia. 9. An ancient and 
mediaeval engine of war for throwing stones 
1609. 

Onagraceous (pn&grr >*/%), a. 1845. [f. 
mod. L. Onagracese, f. L onagra, fern, of 
Onager ; see -aceous.] Sot. Belonging to 
the N.O. Onagracese , of which CEnothera is 
the typical genus. So Onagrad (yndgroed), a 
plant of this order* 

On and off, adv. phr. (sb.) 1893. - Off 
and on, q. v. ; also in more general sense (see 
On adv. Off adv.). b. attrib. c. sb. A putting 
on and taking oh ; intermittent action. 

A siege which lasted on and off for twenty years 
1889. Hence On-and-off v., (a) 1 ntr. to sail on 
alternate tacks on and off the shore; (b) bans, to 
leap on and then off. 

Onanism (rfa'haniz’m). *737. [f- propet 

name Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 9) + -ism.] Self- 
abuse, masturbation. 

Once (wans), culv. (cottj , a., sb.) [ME. 
Ancs, bnes, gen. case of An, An, One. The 
final s retained its breath sound, and so began 
c 1 coo to be spelt -ce, as in hence, ice, twice . 
etc.] A. adv . 1. In strict sense : One time 
only. (W ithout any ref. to when.) tb. Firstly 
-1596. a. At any one time ; ever, at all, only, 
merely. (Chiefly in conditional and neg. state- 
ments). ME. t3. emphatically. Once for all. 
Hence, To sum up ; in short -1667. 4. Atone 

time in the nast ; formerly. Also once upon a 
time, late ME. 5. At some future time ; one 
day. Now rate, late ME. 6. Once remm ed, 
lemoved by one degree of relationship 1601. 7. 

U su. hyphened 10 a ppl. or other adj. standing 
before its sb. 1668. 

1. I . have read it more than a. Gar hick. Prov. 
O. bit, twice shy. a. If 0., when o., if ever, when 
ever; not 0., never. If we o* lose sight of him we 
shall never set eyes on him again (mod.). 4. The o. 

famous doctrine of divine right Brvck. O. upon a 
time there were gods only, and no mortal creatures 
Jowktt. 6. The relationship of second cousin o. re- 
moved 1 88a. 7. Seek we thy once loved home! 
Campbell. 

Phr. a. O. or twice, a few times ; o. and again, 
twice (or oftener). O. again, o. more. O.fot ull 
(for always, etc.), once as a final act 1 once and done 
with. So o. and an*ay. O. in a way, as an excep- 
tional instance; rarelv. 0 - In a tvhile, at long inter 
vals : very occasionally. Once-ovcr (U.S ), a single 
rapid inspection, b. (arising from the sense one tinted 
At once. For o., for one occasion. For 0. and all, 
for o. and mvay, for o. tn a t v<ty\ cf. a. This, that 
o . : this or that time only. Hence Oncer (wvn&an, 
one who attends chunh only once on Sundays. 

B. as conjunctive adv. — When once, if once ; 
as soon as. (So o. that.) 17b!. 

0, I have stamped it there, I lay aside ray doubts 
for ever Sheridan. 

C. ellipt. (quasi -adj. and sb.). 1. quasi-a// 

a. *= Done or performed once 1548. b. That 
once was; former. Now rare. 1691. 9. quasi- 
sb. Doing a thing once, going once, eta 1693. 

1. a. O. Harrowing is e< nerally enough 1739. k* 
The o. enemies 1880. a. O. a week is enough (mod,). 

|] Oncldium (pnsi’dtfm). 1889. [mod.L., 
f Gr. oynos barb of an arrow, angle ; so called 
from the form of the lower petal.] But. A 
large genus of American orchids, one of the best 
known being the Butterfly-plant ( 0 . Papilio ). 

Onco-, comb, form of Gr. 67*01 mass, bulk, 
in mod.Gr, also tumour ; used in a few techni- 
cal terms of medical science. Oncograph 
(f qkograf) [-graph], an Instrument, used in 
connexion with the oncometer, for recording 
variations in the size of an organ* Oncology 
[-loot], that pan of medical science which 
relates to tumours ; hence Oncoio*gieal a. 
Onccrmetor [-meter], an instrument for 
measuring variations in the size of an organ ; 
hence Oneame*tric a. Oneetomy [Gr. -rop/a 
cutting], incision into, or excision of, a tumour. 
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Oncome (pTikem). 1898. [f. On- + Come 
v . ; cf. to come on.] — next. 

0 *n-Coming, sb. 1844. [See On-.] Coming 
on; advance. So O'n-coming fipl. a . 

Oncost (^ nk^st). 1480. [ad. (M)Du. on- 
kosten pi., f. on- + host Cost j£.*] +1. (in form 
uncost. J Additional or incidental expenses -1795. 
Sc. b. In general use: Overhead expenses or 
costs iqi 2. a. attrib. or adj. Applied (esp. among 
miners) to work done on time wages. O. men, 
(also oncosts ), men who work on such terms 1886. 
|| On dit (on d t). i8a6. [The Fr. phr. on 

dit = * it is said *, used as a sb.] An item of 
gossip ; something reported on hearsay. 

I thought it was a mere on dit Disraeli. 

One (wzm, w#n f wdn, dial, and vulgar an), 
numeral a., pron ., sb. [Com.Teut. t OE. bn 
: — OTeut. *ainoz : — pre-Teut. *oinos » L. 
vnus, older oinos ; cf. Gr. oivrj ace. OE. dn be- 
came in south, and midi dial. on. By i^th c., 
on, oon, had developed locally an initial w, 
which survives in the standard pronunciation. ] 

I. As simple numeral. 1. The lowest of the 
cardinal numbers; the number of a single thing 
without any more, the addition of another to 
which makes two. 9. Joined to the tens 
{twenty, thirty, etc.), one ong. always preceded 

i one-and-twenty , etc.), but now often follows 
twenty-one , etc.) So with the ordinals ; one- 

and-twentieth . now usu. twenty-first . OE. 3. 
Used before collective numerals {dozen, score, 
hundred, etc.), and fractions {half, third ', etc.), 
with more precise or definite force than a, an ; 
and so also in legal phraseology, etc, ME. 
4. Occas. put for first, late ME. 5. absol. 
(with abstract conception of number) late ME. 
6. Hence, as sb. with pi., Unity ; a unit ; a 
single thing, or the abstract number denoting 
a single thing 1542. b. A single person, thing, 
example, etc. 1840. c. The symbol or figure 
(1. I. i) denoting unity {mod.), d. colloq. {no w 
number one) *» Oneself, one’s own interest 1567. 

1. We say o. book, o. pa^e, o. line, etc. ; all these 
are equally units Ukrkf i.ky. The principle of *o. 
man, a. vote' 1891. elhpt. Tho one-and-six penny 
packet contains 100 varieties 1871. Phr. Like o. 
o'clock, vigorously, quickly. Train due at o. twenty - 
five (1 hr. 25 m.). To go o. better (orig. t= to play a 
better card). a. Phr. O. or two = a very few, a 
email number of. 3. The price of labour, .is fully one- 
third less Coleridge. Three one-hundred guinea cups 
1896. In the year of our Lord, One thousand, eight 
hundred, and ninety-nine {mod.). 4. Isaiah, chapter 

fifty-one. _ In the year o. (joc.), a long while ago, time 
■out of mind. 5 Twenty to o. then, he is ship'd 
already Shaks. O. from twenty leaves nineteen 
{mod.). 6 b. Afterwards, sauntering by ones and 

twos, came the village maidens Thalkrhav. C. A 
row of ones {mod.), d- Humbly endeavouring to re- 
form Number o. Darwin. 

II. Emphatic numeral. x. One in contrast 
to two or more ; one only ; a single OE. a. a. 
fired. Single, individual ME. b. absol. or as 
sb. M E. 3. One at least, one at any rate (as 
dist. from ‘none at all*) 1481. 

x. The o. and onlye way to the wealthe of a com- 
tnunaltye 1551. a. a. The action is neither o., en- 
tire, nor great 1789. b. The Good or O. Berkeley. 
3. That 's o. comfort, however 1765. 

III. In pregnant senses, x. One made up of 
many components, a united OE. b. find. 
(esp. *= united in marriage) Z590. 9. One in 

continuity ; uniformly the same; one and the 
same ME. 3. One in substance ; identical ; 
the same OE. 4. One in kind ; the same in 
quality or nature M E. b. pred . The same ; 
the same thing. O' ten all o. late ME. 5. 
One in mind, feeling, intention, or beating ; at 
one ME. 

1. All of them with o. voice vehemently assented 
Jowktt. b. We have been both o. these two Months 
Strele. z. God remains fur ever o. and the same 
Berkeley. 3. He ib made o. with Nature Shelley. 
4. Be of o. nynde Tindale 3 Cor. xtiL 11. b. All 
is O to Him, to make an Angell, or an Ant 1631. 5. 

Addington and 1 arc o. again Pitt. 

IV. In a particularizing or partitive sense. 1. 
One from amongst others; a particular, an in- 
dividual. a. attrib . OE. b. absol. with of; 
formerly with gen. pi. ; rarely without either, 
as in to make o., to form one of a company OE. 
9. In antithesis to one in the sense of ' another* 
OE. a. In antithesis to Another, Other, 
others ; with or without sb. following. O. and 
another, more than one, two or more in succes- 
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sion. OE. 4. Of two things, now usu. the 
one ... the other (rarely in poetry without the) 
OE. b. When the one and the other refer 
severally to two things previously named, they 
are by some taken as — the former and the 
latter, by others as — the latter and the former, 
5. reciprocally, ot two or more : one another 
(formerly, of two, one . . . other, and the o. . . . 
the other), one being grammatical subject, and 
another object, as they met one another, they 
spoke one to another , now usu. to one another, in 
which the grammatical relation is lost sight of, 
and one another becomes a kind of reflexive 
pron., with objective and possessive but no 
nominative case. ME. 

1. a. Ae dreary, windy, winter night Burns. O. 
day , on a particular day in the past ; on some un- 
defined day in the future ; I hope to see them o. duy all 
put downe 1588. b. O. of his Friend* came and pro- 
posed to him, to make o. at a Fea>t 1686. s. O. foote 
m sea, and o. on shore Shaks. Phr. One by one 
(also o. after 0,), formerly o. and o., by o. ana o .,= 
o. after another, o. at a time, singly. 3. What 's o. 
man’s meat is another man’s poison Fielding. Phr. 
O. with another, (a) together {obs. or arch.) ; (b) 
on the average. 4. The o shall he taken and the 
other left Luke xvn. 35. Phr. The 0 . and the other 
- both (= F. Tun et T autre). b. A Side for the 
Banquet and a Side for the Houshold; [JheO. for 
Feasts and Triumphs, the Other for Dwelling Bacon 
T he nobility and the cletgy, the o. by profession, the 
other by patronage, ktpt learning in existence Burkk. 
5 Yf ye shall haue loue won to another Tindalh 
John xiii. 35. Cudgel- Players, who were breaking 
O. another’s Heads 1711. 

V. Indef. pron. (with genitive one s). I . 
Some one, a certain one, an individual, a per- 
son (L. quidam). A following pronoun re- 
ferring to one is in the 3rd pers. sing. ME. 

2. Any one of everybody; any one what- 
ever; including (or specially meaning) the 
speaker himself; 'you, or I, or any o.' ; a 
person, a man ; we, you, people, they (= OE. 
man, ME. me, G. man, F. on). 1‘oss. ones, 
obj. one; reflexive Oneself (formeily one's 
self) ; also formerly and still occas. his, him, 
himself. ('The pi. prons. their, them, them- 
selves, formerly in general use, are now con- 
sidered ungrammatical ) In this sense one is 
quite toneless (won), proclitic or enclitic. 1477. 

x. Oon Martyn luther a frere 1521. O. that I011 d 
nut wisely, but too well Shaks. O. with a beartl 1825 
He is not o. to take this lying down {mod), a. Why, 
may o. axke ? Shaks. If o. propose any other end 
unto himself 1650. One’s brothers ami sisters are a 
part of one’s self 1834. 

VL Pronominal or subsiantiv.il form of a, 
an. (With pi. ones.) 1. An absol. form of a, 
to avoid repeating a sb. ; A person or thing of 
the kind already mentioned ME. 9. Added 
after the , this ; any, eiery, many {a), etc., and 
(in certain phrases) after a ; also after ordinary 
adjs. preceded by any of these or (in pi.) 
alone; in the sense of: A thing or person, pi. 
things or persons, of the kind in question OE. 

3. Alter pronominal and other adjs., without 
contextual ref. — Person, l>ody, persons ME. 

1. He rents a house, but I own o. i have fjrgoitrn 
an umbrella 1 I think 1 must buy o. {mod ). Phr. 
(). of these days, some time or other. a.. Ne’er a o. 
to be found B. Jons. The mien you mention. That 
o. on the table. '1 bis o. will do. {mod.). 3 The Con- 

sultations o t the yreat Ones and Governours 1665. 
Come along, young 'uu 18^7. Any o., every o., many 
a o., some •>., such a o. \ little ones, the Holy O., tne 
Evil O., etc. : see under these words. 

VII. Obs, uses. +1. = indef. article A. An 
- 1553. fa. One was formerly used with super- 
latives, as * one the fairest toun * * * a town, 
the fairest one ', * the one fairest town ’ -1613. 

1. My Kayde lorde was oon faytbeful man 15x4. a. 
He is a The truest manner’d Shaks. 

Phr. One and all, every one individually and 
jointly. In o. : {a) in or into one place, company, or 
inass t together; (b) in unison, agreement, or har- 
mony. Now anh. (c) in one shot or stroke; at one 
go. Into o. = In one la). Ones : see Once. 

Combs, x. General, a. attrib. phrases (unlimited in 
numlier), as o-ne-act, - book , -clause , -year, etc. Also 
o-ne-by-otne, o-n*-o % clock . b. Compound adjs , as 
ome year-odd. c. Parasynthetic formations on such 
phrases as those in a. by adding -ed (also unlimited 
in number) as o-ne-turmed, -roomed, -storied, etc. d. 
Parasynthetic formations in -er (see -rr 1 »), as one- 
decker, one-pounder. 

a, Special: o*ne-co‘loured a., of uniform colour 
throughout ; one-man a., consisting of, exercised, 
managed, or done by, one man only; one-man tittL 
one-pair a, (in full, one pair of stairs ), situated 
• above on© 1 pair * or flight of stairs, be. on the first 
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floor; one-time a., that was so at one time or fon> 
merly, * sometime 1 1 one- way a, applied to a plough 
which turns the furrows in one direction ; also to a 
street in which traffic is allowed to go in one direction 
only, and to the traffic in such a street; one-while 

a. or adv. » one-time. 

One (won), v. Now rare. [ME. onen, 
anm , t dn, One. Cf. L. unire, F. unir, f. 
units, mis.] trans. To make into one ; to unite. 

-one, Chem. formative suffix. [Gr. -wyq 
feminine patronymic.] a. An ending used un- 
systematically in forming the names of chemi- 
cal derivatives, as in acetone, mellone, quin on*. 

1848. b. In Hofmann’s systematic nomen- 
clature. the formative of the names of hydro- 
carbons of composition CnHg*.^ as in propone 
C«H 3 , quartone C 4 !L, etc. 1866. 

0 *ne- berry. 1548. fa. Herb Paris, Paris 
quadrifolia -1789. b. — Hackberry 9. U.S. 

One-eyed, a. OE. 1. Having only one eye; 
blind in one eye. a -fig. {derogatory) Wanting 
in an essential quality ; US. unfair 1833. 

Onefold (wxrntfuld), a. 1844. [f. One + 
-fold.) 1. Consisting of one member or con- 
stituent ; single ; simple. 9. Simple in char- 
acter; single-minded 1882. 

O-ne-ba nded, a. 1440. I. Having only 
one hand, or on 1 y one capable of use. 9. U sed, 
worked, or performed with one hand 1611. 

a. The one-handed alphabet 1837. A one-handed 
catch 1894. 

O’ne-horse, a. 1750. 1. Drawn, or 

worked, by a single horse (us a vehicle, etc.) ; 
having or using only one horse. 9. fig. {U.S. 
col log?) On a small scale ; petty ; of limited 
resources or capacity 1854. 

a. A country-clergyman, with a one-xtory intellect 
and a one-horse vocabulary O. W. Holmes 

One-ideaed, -idea’d (w»*n,oidf*Ad), a. 

1849. Having, or possessed by, a single idea. 

Oneiro- (tmaizro), also oniro-, bef. a vowel 

oneir-, comb, form of Gr. Svcipos a dream. 
Oneirology (pnirf *l6d£i) [Gr. dyetpoXoyla ; see 
-logy], the science or subject of dreams, or of 
their interpretation ; so Oneiro’logiat, one 
versed in this. OnelTomancy [see -mancyJ, 
divination by dreams. Oneiroscopy (-p'skopi) 
[Gr. dvfipoa/eonos an interpreter of di earns], 
examination or interpretation of dreams ; so 
Oneiro-acopist, one versed in this. 

Oneirocritic, oniro- (<mai»rakritik), sb. 
1614. [ad. Gr. vyfipoKptrucbt pertaining to the 
interpretation of dreams ; see -IC.] 1. A judge 

or interpreter of dreams 1652. 9 . (Usu. in pi.) 

The art of interpreting dreams. So Oneirocri*- 
tic&l, oniro- a ; -ly adv. Hence Oneirocri’ti- 
cism, oniro-, the ait of interpreting dreams. 

One-legged (wr*n,legd, -le;ged), a. 1849. 
I. Having only one leg 1883. a. fig- That is 
only a half-measure ; one-sided 1842. 
tO*nem«nt. ME. [f. One v. + -mfnt. 
Cf. Atonement.] x. Physical union, conjunc- 
tion. Wvclif. 9. — Atonement x, 9.-1598. 
Oneness (wtrn,nes). [f. One + -ness. OK. 
had dnnes, whence onnesse in south, annesse in 
north. Recoined in 16th c.] 1. The quality of 

being one in numlier, singleness. b. Unique- 
ness 17 1 5. 9. The quality of being one body 

or whole ; integrity, unitv OE. 3. The fact of 
forming one whole ; combination, unity, union 
J ^57> 4* Sameness, Identity; unchanging- 
ness 16x1. 6. Unity of mind, feeling, or pur- 

pose ; agreement, harmony, concord ME. 

S. Our God is one, or rather v<-ry onenrase, and 
meere unirie Hooker. a The solidarity and o. of 
humanity Whiitibr. 3. The closest human o., of 
husband and wife Pussy. 

Oner (wfnaj), slang or colloq. Also 
one-er. 1840. [f. One + -ER V] x. slang. A 
person or thing of a unique kind ; a prime one. 

b. spec . A heavy blow 1861 . 9. colloq . A person 
or thing in some way denoted or characterized 
by the number one 1889. 

s. She is such a o. at eating Thackeray. b. As 
on his ears 1885. 

Onerary (p*nirAri), a. {sb.) rare. X658. 
fad, L. onerarius, f. onus burden ; see -ary.] 
A. adj. Fitted for the carriage of burdens. B. 
sb. A ship of burden, transport. 
fOnerate, v. X453. [f. L. oner at-, onerare, 
t onus, oner - a load.] trans. To load, burden, 
charge, oppress ( lit. and fig.) -1726. 


•r(maa). a (paw), au (load). » , (Ft. chrfj. » (ev«). (/, tyt). , (Fr. can d, vie). I » (P^ch,). y (what), fleet). 
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Onerous (*>• nSras), a. late ME. [a. OF. 
onereus, F. onirtux , ad. L. onerosus, f. onus, 
oner- burden; see -ous.] Of the nature of a 
burden ; burdensome, oppressive ; of the na- 
ture of a legal obligation. 

Worldly cares and o. business Burton. In o. con • 
sideration^ grant, etc. (Sc. Law.), done or given for 
value received ; opp. to gratuitous. Hence O'ner- 
ous-ly ad v., -ness. 

Oneself (wnnse-lf), pron. Also one's self. 
1548. [orig. one’s self, after my self, etc. ; 
assim. later to himself, itself. The correspond- 
ing possess, is one’s own.) 1. Emphatic use: A 
person's self ; himself or herself (including or 
meaning the speaker or writer) 1621. 9. Re- 

flexive use : objective case of One V. a. (In 
this sense often stressless.) 1548. 

s. One might wear the article* one’s self DtCKFNS. 
a. To be pleased with o. is the surest way of offending 
•very-body cUo Lvtton. 

One-sided (warn, sai'ded ; stress var.), a . 
*793* [Parasynthetic f. one side ; see One Combs . 
z c ; partly after G. einscitig. | 1. Relating to, 

considering, or dealing with only one side; 
partial 1833. 9. a. Leaning to one side ; larger 
or more developed on one side than on the 
other 1845 b. Unilateral 1793. c * Existing 
or occurring on one side only 1864. 

1. A one-sided report of a trial 1885. s. a. Tom’s 
fare begins to look very one-sided— there are little 
queer humps on his forehead Hughes. So One- 
si'ded-ly adz/., -ness 1831. 

One-step (wp*nstep), sb. 1911. [f. One a. 

+ Step sb. J A dance in two-four time, danced 
by couples and characterized by various walk- 
ing steps; also the music for this. Hence 
O'nestep v . 

On-going (p- ng£u:ig). 1825. [On- 4 ] 
t. pi. “ Goings-on (see Going vbl . sb.) a. 
sing. The action of going on ; proceeding, con- 
tinued movement (rare) 1890. 

1. Milton bad to describe the ongoings of angels 
*856. 

Onhanger (f»*nhae>g:>jy 1848. [On- 4.] 

A hanger-on : see Hanger * 5 a. 

Onion (tf'nyan), sb. ME. [a. F. oignon 
• — I.. unio, unionem unity, union, a kind of 
large pearl, a single onion.] x. a. The edible 
rounded bulb of Allium Cepa, consisting of 
close concentric coats, and having a pungent 
flavour and smell ; used as a culinary vegetable 
from the earliest times. b. The plant Allium 
Cepa its<*lf (N.O. l.iliacex ). 9. Applied to 
varieties of the above or other species of Allium, 
as Rock or Welsh O., a bulbless species [A. 
fistulosum) cultivated lor its leafy tops ; the chi- 
bol ; Wild O. (U.S.), A . cernuum , etc. ; also to 
plants of other genera, mostly bulbous 1548. 
t3- A bunion -1846. 4. The head (slang) 1922. 

«. Who would ask (or her opinion Between an oyster 
and an o.f Prior. He'll oe rampant. .at his child 
being lost ; and the beef and the inguns not done ! 
lloon. 4 Phr. Off one's onion. 

attrib. and Comb., as o.-couch, -grass, -twitch, 

A species of wild oat (A vena ela'io*-), so called from 
the rounded nodes of the root .stock ; -eyed*!., having 
the eyes full of tears; -shell, name for various, mol- 
Uiscan shells of rounded form, as those of species of 
Ostrea, Lutraria, and My a. Hence O'niony a. 

1818. 

O nion, v. 1755. [(. prec. sb.] I. trans. 

To flavour with onions. 9. To apply an onion 
to ; to produce (tears) by the application of an 
onion 1763. 

Oniro-: see Onkiro-. 

Onliness (ffu*niines). Now rare . ME. [f. 
Only a. 4- -ness.] x. The fact or condition 
of being alone. a. The fact or character of 
being the only one of its kind ; uniqueness 1633, 
On live, phr., earlier form of ALIVE. 
Onlooker (p-nlu«kw). x6o6. [ L On- 4 + 
Looker. ) One who looks on ; a spectator. 

O nlooklng, ppl. a. 1663. [On- 3.] That 
looks on ; looking at something. 

Only (>*nU), 0. [OE, dnlic, a later form of 
dm lie unique, singular, excellent, f. An, One 
+ -lie, -ly 4 .] t. One; solitary, lonely. Now 
only dial . a. One (or, by extension, two or 
more) of which there exist no more, or no 
others, of the kind OE. b. In later use, in ret 
to relationship, also preceded by an, and used 
with a pi. ; as an a. child, 0. children 1670. 
tc. absol. mm only one, only ones -1693. 8» 

« (Ger. K#ln). » (Fr. p*«). u (Ger. M«U«). 
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Single, one. Now rare. Z485. t4. (The thing 

in question) acting alone; mere, sole -1856. 
tb. Placed between a demonstrative or posses- 
sive adj. or poss. case and its sb., or bef. a 
sb. followed by an ^/-phrase; referring to the 
sb. as thus qualified -1741. 5. Unique in 

quality, rank, etc. ; peerless, pre-eminent. Now 
only as hyperbolic use of 2, -□ * the only one to 
be counted, reckoned, or consideied ’ OE. 

s. The onely ruler of princes ISk. Com. Prayer. 
These two passages are the o. ones in which Plato 
makes mention of himself Jowkrr. b. An o. son, 
sir, might expect more indulgence Goi.dsm. 3. Phr. 
One o o. one, one and no enher; This country hath 
one o. deanery 1630. 4. The onely odour oi quick- 

silver killeth lice 1544. b. At the charges & only 
expenses of these .vi. nbbeyes Holinshed. 5. Your 
onely Iigge-maker Shaks. 

Only (0e*nll), adv., conf. (prep.) [ME. 
(south, and south, midi.) onluhe, f. on lick , 
Only a., wuh ndvb. -e (see -ly *) .] A. adv. 1. 
As a single or solitary thing or fact. Only may 
be (a) dist. from more, or (b) opp. to any other. 
b. Only was formerly, and in speech is still, 
often placed away from the word or words 
limited by it j this is now avoided in careful 
writing 1483. *|*2. By or of itself alone, without 
anything else -1801. t3. Singularly, uniquely, 
socially, pre-eminently -16x1. 4. Idiomatic 

uses. a. The sense * no more than * often 
passes into ’as much as*;=Jusr adv. 5. 
(Cl. G. nur.) 1838. b. O. not = all but, little 
else than 1779. c. Not before, not till. ( Only 
may precede or follow the word or phrase ex- 
pressing time.) 1676. -f-d. O. but, but o. : (a) 

=* only, merely; (b) except only -1711. e. O. 
too (true, etc. ) : see Too. 

1. 1 wil hauo nothing else but onely this Shaks. I 
have been o. twice 1805. In one o. of the casements 
1838. b. Luke is o. with me Caxion. 1 o. asked 
the question from habit Jo wett. 4. a. lie is 
coming .if you will o. wait Jowkit. b. I was o. not 
a boy Johnson. C. O.just , no longer ago than the 
immediate past " I have o. just received it (mod.). 

B. conjunctive adv., conj. (prep.) 1. The 
only thing to be added being; with this re- 
stnetion, drawback, or exception only; but 
(advei satiz i ) ; on the other hand, late ME. 9. 
Evcept. Now only dial. tb. Introducing a 
clause : Except that, were it not that -1802. 

1. The flowers are lovely ; o., they have no scent 
(mod.). O that, except that, weie it not that; O. 
that I know you don’t love bustle, i should wish you 
wcie hero 1771. a. O.for , except for, hut for; Q. for 
my lea, 1 should have had the head-ache i8xx. 

O‘nly-bego*tten, a. 1450. Begotten as 
an only child ; tr. L. uni gem t us , Gr. povoyevijs. 

Onocentaur (pn<?,se-ntoi). 1567. [ad. late 
L. onocentaurus, a. Gr. ovoKtvravpos , f. Svos 
ass + nivravpos Centaur.] Myth . A fabulous 
creature, a centaur with the body of an ass. 

Onomancy (*rnffmocnsi). 160a. [Abbrev. 
f. obs. Onomatomancy, ^med.L. onomantia.'] 
Divination from names or the letters of a name, 
lienee Onoma’ntic, -al adjs. of or pertaining 
to o. ; practising o. 

Onomastic (pnamse*stik , l, a. and sb. 1609. 
[ad. Gr. bvopnartKos of or belonging to 
naming, f. bvopaarbs named, f. oi'o/xtifcti'. j 
A. adj. Of, relating to, or connected with a 
name or names, or with naming; consisting of 
or dealing wuh names X716. b. Used in ref. 
to the autograph subscription of a legal docu- 
ment (of which the body is in the handwriting 
of another person) 1802. tB. sb. A writer of 
an onomasticon ; a vocabularist, a lexicogra- 
pher --1716. So tOnoma*Btical <x. =■ A. 

|| Onoma'sticon. 1710. [a. Gr. bvopaoriKbv 
(sc. friftKlov) book of names, vocabulary ; see. 
prec. ] A vocabulary or alphabetic list of pro- 
per names, esp. of persons. Formerly used of 
a vocabulary of names or nouns, or even of a 
general lexicon. 

Ono'inato-, — Gr. bvoparo-, comb, form of 
ovopa, gen. bvbparos name. 

Onomatology (aym&tf'lMgi). rare. 1847. 
[mod. f. Gr. 'dvoparoKoyiaf t bvaf/aroKbyos 
word-gathering.] The science of the forma- 
tion of names or terms ; terminology. So Ono- 
mato'logist, one versed in o. X695. 
fOnO'raatomamcy. 165 a. [ad. med.L. 

onomatomantia $ see Onomato- and -MANCY.] 
- Onoman cy -X7a7, 

a (Fr. dsine). (curl), i (e*) (tb*re). 
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Onomatop, -ope (onp*m&tpp, -t*op). 1828. 
[Abbrev. f. next.] A word formed by ono- 
matopoeia. 

!l Onomatopoeia (oijrmfitapra, f-nffm&-). 
1577. [ a. L., a. Gr. bvo par on 01 la the making 

of words, f. bvoparonotbs, f. Onomato- + 
-worn* making.] z. The formation of a name 
or word by an imitation of the sound associated 
with the thing or action designated ; this prin- 
ciple as a lorce in the formation of words ; 
echoism. b. A word so formed Z842. 9. 

Rhet. The use of naturally suggestive words, 
sentences, and foims for rhetorical effect i860. 

a. A good instance of o. in 1 Paradise Lost ’ (Bk. II. 
879) Tennyson. Hence Ono matopoe ic, -al a/tjs. 
of, pertaining to, or characterized by o., esp, ns applied 
to the origin of names or words; imitative; echoic; 
-ally adv. 1B60. 

|| OnonnatopoS sis (-p*,i*sis). Also -pole- 
ais. 1864. L m °d* a. Gr. bvoparovoirjais the 
making of a name, f. bvopaTonoiuv.] The 
naming of a thing, etc., from the sound asso- 
ciated with it ; onomatopoeia. So Ono : mato* 
poe’tic a. onomatopoeic 1847. Ono : mato- 
poe tically adv. z866. 

Onrush (^-nrrj). Z844. ff. On- 4 + Rush 
sb. J I he act of rushing on ; impetuous forward 
movement. 

Onset (p- nset), sb. 1513. [f. On- 4 + Set 

sb . 1 ] 1. An act of setting on (an enemy) ; an 

attack, assault. b. (Without article.) Attack, 
assault 1667. 9. The action, or an act, of be- 

ginning some operation ; commencement, start 
1561. 

x. These troops had to bear the first brunt of the o. 
Macaulay. Jig. Theo. of a fever X789. b. Achiev'd 
IJy sudden o. Milt. a. 'J here is surely no greater 
Wiscdome, then well to time the Beginnings, and 
Onsets of Things Bacon. 

fOnsct, v. 1603. [f. On- 2 + Set z/.] trans . 
To make an onset upon ; to set upon, attack 
-1648. Hence O-nse tter, one who incites ; 
one who makes an onset ; spec . in Coal-mining, 
a workman who puts the corves or tubs into 
the cage at the bottom of the shaft. 

On side, phr. X887. Ir. Football, Hockey, 
etc. : One’s proper side ; the opposite of Off 
SIDE, q. v. Also attrib. 

Onslaught (p-nslot). 1625. [ad. early Du. 
aenslag (mod. aan -) = G. anschlag attempt, 
enterprise, modified after slavght (-1610). Not 
evidenced in the 18th c., and app. revived by 
Scott.] Onset, attack ; esp. a vigorous or de- 
structive assault or attack. 

By Siege or O., to invest The Enemy 1663. Tha 
fierce o. upon that Government 1859. 

Onstead (p- nsted). Sc. and n. dial. 1666. 
[f. On- + Stead, place, station, etc.] A farm- 
house, with its outhouses, a farmstead; now 
sometimes spec, the offices, as dist. from the 
farmer’s house. 

On to, onto (p-ntu ) 9 prep. X581. [On adv. 

+ To prep., having the same relation to on as 
into has to in.) To a position on or upon (or 
one that is expressed by these preps.). 

Please you walk forth O. the Terrace Kkais. Assist- 
ing Mr. PiLkwick on to the roof Hit kens. 

Onto, on to, obs. (14-Z61I1 c.) form of 
Unto. 

Onto-, comb, form of Gr. ov, 6 vt- being, 
neut. pr. pplc. of tlrai to be. See below. 
Ontogenesis (/mt^d^em/sis). 1875. [mod. 
f. Onto- + Gr. yivtots birth.] Biol. The 
origin and development of the individual living 
being (as dist. from phylogenesis ), Hence Om- 
to gene* tic a. of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of o. ; relating to the development of the indi- 
vidual being. 0:ntogene*ticaUy adv. with ref. 
to o. 

Ontogeny Owitjrdgftii). 1879. [f. Onto- 
+ Gr. -ytvua birth, production, f. 
born, produced.] z. ■* prec. 9. The history 
or science of the development of the individual 
being ; embryology 1874. Hence Onto'geniat* 
one versed in o. 

Ontology (fmtfrlSdji). 1791. [ad. mod.L. 
ontologia, i. Gr. bvr o- Onto- + -Acryfo ; see 
•LOOT. Cf. F. on to logic.) The science or 
study of being ; that department of metaphy- 
sics which relates to the being or essence of 
things, or to being in the abstract. So Onto- 

f(?)(r#in). I (Fr. fatre). $ (fir, fern, wreth). 
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logic* -al (*mt*V*dgik, -Al), adjs., of or pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, o. ; metaphysi- 
cal Ontological argument, proof (for the exis- 
tence of God), the a priori argument that the 
existence of the idea of God of necessity in- 
volves the objective existence of God. 

|j Onus (Ju’n£s). 1640. [L.] A burden, 

charge, responsibility. 

Onus frobandi (L. phrase), the burden of proving . 
the obligation of proving an assert ion^ allegation, or 
charge which rests on one who makes tt. 

Onward (/rnwgjd), adv., a. late ME. [f. 
On adv. +-ward ; after inward , forward, etc.l 
A. adv. (Formerly occ. with of; e.g. o. of one’s 
journey .) 1. — On adv. 9. 153a. ta. Pro- 
visionally ; spec . on account, ' in advance ' ; as 
an ‘ earnest -1555. 3. » On adv . 10. late 

ME. Now rare or arch. 

s. O. still his way he takes Ghay. From . . the times 
of Philo and four centuries o. 1839. 3. My greefe 

lies o. and my ioy behind Shaks. 

B adj. 1. Of motion, etc. : Directed onward 
or forward. Rarely of a thing : Moving on- 
ward, advancing. 1074. ta. Situated in front or 
In advance; advanced -1644. 

1. Resuming his o. course W. Irving. a To dis- 
cover o. things more remote from our knowledge 
Milt. Hence O'nwardness, advance, progression, 
progress 1548. 

Onwards (/»*nw$jdz), adv. 1600. [f. prec. 
with advb. -s; see -wards.] * Onward A 
Ony, Sc. etc. f. Any. 

HOnychaQrnikA). late ME. [L.«Gr. 6w X a , 
accus. of 6 m£ Onyx; in med.L. onic(h)a, 
treated as indecl., or as fern, of 1st decl. The 
form onycha, being app. not recognized as the 
accus. of onyx, was treated by mediaeval 
writers as a distinct word ; hence in Eng. ver- 
sions of the Bible (Exod. xxx. 34).] One of 
the ingredients in the incense used in the 
Mosaic ritual; the operculum of a species of 
Strombus, or other marine mollusc, which emits 
a penetrating aroma when burnt. 

(Onychia <mi-kia). 1857. [mod.L., f. Gr. 

6vv X - naiL] Path. Inflammation of the 
matrix of the nail, or of the adjacent part of 
finger or toe. 

Onychomancy (p-nik^maemsi). 165a. [f. 
Gr. &WYO-, comb, form of 6vv£ Onyx + 
-MANCY.j Divination from the finger-nails. 
Onychophorous (pnikpforis), a. 1857. 
[f. as prec.; see -phorous.] Zool. Bearing 
nails or claws; applied to a group [Ony chop ho ri\ 
of ophidian reptiles having rudimentary hind 
limbs, and to an order [On vchophora) of myria- 
pods comprising the single genus Peripatus , 
having two chitinoid claws on each limb. So 
Oaycho*phoran a . and sb. 

Ooymous (/mimas), a. rare . 1775. [f. 

Gr. bwpa + -ous; after anonymous , etc.] 
Having or bearing a name. 

Onyx (#i*niks, p*niks). ME. [a. L., a. Gr. 
ivv( nail, claw, onyx-stone.] 1. A variety of 
quartz allied to agate, consisting of plane 
layers of different colours; much used for 
cameos, fa. — Onycha. Ecclus. xxiv. 15. 3. 

Path. An opacity of the lower part of the cornea 
of the eye, caused by an infiltration of pus be- 
hind it or between its layers, and resembling 
a finger-nail 1706, 

attrib . and Cemb n as o.-marble, a stalagmitic 
limestone or marble, having a banded structure like 
o . ; also called fonychite or oriental alabaster. 

Oo- bef. a vowel O-, comb, form of 

Gr. £0)' egg, ovum, used in scientific, chiefly 
biological, terms. Ocecium (*,r[i£m) [Gr. 
oimoy a little house], a bud-like sac in which 
die ova are received and fertilized in certain 
Polyzoa ; hence Oce*cial a, Oo*gamous a. [Gr. 
7a/ior + -ous], Biol, applied to organs which 
reproduce (or to reproduction) by union of dis- 
similar (male and female) cells. Oogenesis 
(£U|0|d£e , ni'sis) (Genesis], the production or 
development of an ovum ; so Oogenetic 
(*«»:*, dgfne-tik) a ., Oogeny (^p-dg/ni) - ooge- 
nesis. Oophyta [Gr. <pvr6y plant] - 

Oophore. O-oaperm [Sperm], Zool . 
fertilized ovum ; b. Bot.=* Oospore. 0 *osphere 
[Gr. Cfpcupa sphere], Bot. the female reproduc- 
tive cell, esp. in the Thallophytes or lower 
Cryptogams, which when fertilized becomes an 
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oospore . Oostegite [Gr. ariyn\ 

to cover; see -ITE 1 3], an egg-case in some 
Crustacea, formed by an expansion of the 
limbs of certain somites ; hence Ooategitlc 
(*,* • st/dgi tik) a. |) Ootheca (ou^rkA) [Gr. 
BrfKTj case], an egg-case in certain invertebrate 
animals ; also, a sporangium ; Oothe cal a, 
Oobit; see Woubtt. 

Oodles (n*d*lz)» U.S. 1869. [ 7 ] « Heaps.' 
Oof\*/f). slang. 1885. [prob. short for ooftish, 
Yiddish for G. auf Use he, i.e. auf dem tische * on 
the table ', i.e. (money) down.] Money. Also 
in the fuller form Oo'ftish. Hence Oof-bird, a 
supplier of money. Oo'fless a. Oo’fy a, 

|| Oogonium (JO|0g0u*ni£m). 1867. [mod 

L., dim. of Gr. *^uy6yos egg-layer.] Bot. The 
female reproductive organ in the T nallophytes 
or lower Cryptogams, usu. a rounded cell or sac 
containing one or more 00 spheres. 

Ooidal (Jordan, a. 1836. [f. Gr. 
egg-shaped + -AL. f Resembling an egg ; oval, 
|| Oolakan, -chan («*lakan >. Also ou-, eu-, 
1836. [Native name.] The candle-fish ( Tha ■ 
leichthys pacificus) of north-western America. 
Also attrib., as o. oik 

Oolite (Jo'Hdit). 1803. [a. F. 00 lit he , 

mod.L. oolites , f. Gr. <pbv egg + Xi0o » stone 
see -LITE.] 1. Min . A concretionaiy lime- 
stone composed of small rounded granules, 
like the roe of a fish, each consisting of car- 
bonate of lime around a grain of sand as a 
nucleus ; roe-stone. a. Geol. The name of an 
important series of fossiliferous rocks of this 
character, lying between the Chalk, or the 
WeaLlen, and the Lias ; sometimes applied to 
the whole series of limestones, sandstones, and 
clays, to which these belong ; now usu. in- 
cluded, with the Lias, in the Jurassic system 
1816. 3. attrib ., as o. formation, etc. 1813. 

Hence Ooli tic a. of the structure of o. ; per- 
taining to the O. formation. 

Oology (o^'lodgi). 1831. [mod. f. Gr. 
egg + -logy.] a. The study of, or a descrip- 
tion of, birds’ eggs, esp. in regard to their ex- 
ternal appearance. b. The practice of collect- 
ing birds 1 eggs. Hence Oolo'gic, -al adjs. ; -ly 
adv. Oo loglst, one versed in o. ; a collector 
of birds* eggs. 

|| Oolong Al-soOU-. 1853. [Chinese 

wulung, i. wu black + lung dragon.] A dark 
vai iety of cured tea. 

H Oomiak (w*miak 1 . 1769. Also umiak, 
oooiak. 1769. [Eskimo.] A large Eskimo 
boat lor women and children, propelled by 
paddles. 

-OOn, the form usu. taken in Eng. by Fr. 
final -on in words stressed on the final syllable, 
adopted during i6-x8th c., as F. dragon , Eng. 
dragoon (corresp. to -on in old adoptions, as 
baron, feusn, and mod. borrowings, as chignon) ; 
and hence by the Fr. suffix -on, ■= It. -one, bp. 
-on. L. -o, -onem, forming in L. masculine ap 
pellatives as naso big-nosed man. Examples. 
of adopted words are balloon, bujfoon, cartoon , 
quadroon ; -oon is rare as an Eng. formative, as 
in spittoon. 

Oons (£nz), int. Nowrarr. 1593. [Worn- 
down f. wounds ( God’s wounds ). ) *- Zounds. 

|| Oopak, oopack [u pmk). 1858. [Chinese 
u-pak t Cantonese dial, form of llu-peh , a cen- 
tral province of China.] A variety of black tea. 
Oophore (Ju^fo #i). 1875. [f. Gr. ifov egg 
+ -<p6po$ bearing, bearer.] Bot. That stage, 
or form of a plant, in the higher Cryptogams 
(ferns, mosses, etc.) which, in the alternation 
of generations, bears male and female organs ; 
the * sexual generation ’ ; also called oopkyte. 
Opp, to sporophore or sforophyte. 
Oophorectomy (*»*forc-kt&mi). 187a. [f. 
mod.L. oophoron ovary (see prec.) + Gr. J«- 
ro/x^-] Surg. Excision of the ovary. 

Oophori<Uum(^:0fori'di£m). Alsooopbo- 
rid. 1835. [f* + - idium , Gr. -xJW 

dim. ending.] Bot. A name for the macro^ 
sporangia (or loosely, the macrospores) of cer- 
tain Lycopodiacex. 

Oophoritis (<Jn:0foral*tifl), 187a. [f as 
prec. -i- -ms.] Path. Infliunmation of the 
ovary. 
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|| Oorali (wri'li). 1880. Var. of Woorall 
|| Oosporangium (^vsporse'ndgUfm). Also 
o'osporamge, 1857. [f. Oo- + Sporangium.) 
Bot. a. Thuret's term for the unilocular zoo- 
sporangium of certain fucoid Algae (Phaeospo- 
reae). b. A case or sac containing an oospore. 
Oospore (dB*5Bp§»j). [f. Gr. egg + 
on 6pos Spore.] Bot. The fertilized female cell 
or oosphere, esp. in the lower Cryptogams, 
which forms the germ of a future plant. 
Ootocoid [4ii*t£koid) t a. and sb. X863. 
[ad. mod.I^. Ootocoidea (neut. pi.), f. Gr. 
(porbnos oviparous ; see -OID.] Zool. a. adj. 
Belonging to the Ootocoidea, a division of mam- 
mals comprising the marsupials and mono- 
tremes. b. sb. One of the Ootocoidea . Also 
Ootocoi'dean a. and sb. 

Ooze (£z), sb.f [In senses i f a, OF., wds 
juice, sap. Sense 3 is from Ooze v. (itself a 
deriv. of sense 1). ] +i. Juice, sap 0X450. a. 

techn. The liquor of a tan-vat ; an infusion of 
oak-bark, sumach, or the like X575. 3. The act 

or fact of oozing ; exudation ; gentle flow ; also, 
that which oozes ; a sluggish stream 17x8. 

Comb, (from 9) o.-calf, calf-skin through which (he 
dye has been forced by mechanical means, used for 
the uppers of boots and shoes, and by bookbinders. 

Ooze (fit), sb* [OE. wdse wk. fem.] I. 
Wet mud or slime ; esp. that in the bed ot a 
river or estuary, b. A stretch of mud ; a mud- 
bark ; a marsh or fen, etc. 1500. a. Ocean- 
sounding. White or grey calcareous matter, 
covering vast tracts of the ocean floor 1860. 

s. The o*e or salt water mudde 1609. fig. Fishing 
a manuscript out of the o of obliviou Lowell, 

Ooze (Hz), sb* Obs.ox rare. 1555. [Etym. 
doubtful.] Seaweed. 

Ooze [uz), v . [ME. wosen , f. wose, Ooze 

sb 1 i, a.] 1. iutr. Of moisture : To pass slowly 

r in small quantities through the pores of a 
body ; to exude, to percolate. b. Of a sub- 
stance s To exude moisture, late ME. a. 
transf. and fig. To pass as through pores, and 
so slowly, gradually, or imperceptibly. Often 
with out , away. 1775. 3. trans. To emit 

(moisture, etc.) slowly and gradually Often 
with out. late ME. 

I. I saw the water o. in at several crannies Swinr. 
a. Your valour has oozed away Smkridan. Rumours 
began to o. out 1867. 3. His doe-skm boots were 

oozing out water Mks. Carlyle. 

Oozoa ( ), sb. pi. 1881. [mod.L., 
if. Gr. egg + pi. of (ipov animal.] 
Zool. A synonym of Protozoa. Hence Oozo*- 
an a. and sb. 

Oozy (fi’zi), a. [In i and a, late ME. 
wosie, t wose mud, OozK sb.*; in 3. a later for- 
mation related to Ooze v.] 1. Of water : 

Charged with ooze or mud ; muddy s. Com- 
posed of or resembling ooze, having the con- 
sistenry of wet mud or slimr. Of a sea-bot- 
tom s Consisting of ooze. 1563, 3. Exuding 

moisture ; d.imp with exuded or deposited 
moisture 1714. b. Slimy or damp; said of 
seaweed 174 a. 

a. And bid the wellring waves their a. channel 
keep Milt. 3. 'lhe floor of the dungeon o. with wet 
Hawthorne. Hence Oo*zHy adv. Oo*zinezs. 
Op-, the form of the L. prefix Ob- bef. p t 
as in oppose, etc. 

Opacity (oparsfti). 1560. [a. F. opacity 
ad. L. opacitas , f. opacus Opaque.] i. The 
state of being in shadow ; darkness, obscurity ; 
an instance of this r6tx. b. The condition of 
not reflecting light 1794. 0. The quality or 

condition erf being impervious to light ; non- 
translucency 1634. b. transf. Acoustic 9., im- 
perviousness to w aves of sound 1871. g. jig. a. 
Darkness of meaning. b. Denseness or ob- 
tuseness of intellect j toner, one in whom this 
is embodied. 1560. 

Opacoos (tTpJi'kos), a. Now rare. 1631. 
l f- L, opacus Opaque + -ous.] - Opaque a 
Hence Opa*cous*!y adv., -neee. 

Opahrjo'pft). I75 o. [West African.] A rare 
fish of the North Atlantic ( Lampris guttatus ), 
of the mackerel family, eommicuous for Its bril- 
liant colour. Also called Klag-Ssli, Moon-fisU 
Opal 1501. [ad. L >opalus (Pliny), 

ad. (through Gr. ^vnAAiet) Skr. upala * precious 
stone, gem 1. An amorphous form of hjr- 

7 
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drous silica, somewhat resembling quarts, but 'i 
in some species exhibiting a delicate play of 
colour ; these when cut are valuable as gems, 
a. — Opaline sb. a. 1889. 3. attrib . or etdj. 

Of or resembling the opal or that of the opal, 
opalescent 1649. 

1. fig, Thy minde is a very Opall Shako. Common 
o., a milk-white or bluish variety, with reflexion of 
green, yellow, and red i fire or sun o., a rich hyacinth* 
red variety from Mexico; harlequin, precious , or noble 
o., a variety exhibiting a rich play of prismatic colours, 
which flash from minute fissures apparently striated 
with microscopic lines. See also Cacholong, Giila- 

SOL, HyALITK. 

Opalesce (^ipAles), v. 1819. [f. prec. + 
-cscc, repr. L. -csccre in alb csccre, etc. , after next. J 
intr. To exliibii a play of colours or iridescence 
like that of the opal. 

Opalescent (Ju pile -sSnt), a. 1813- [f. Opal 

+ - kscknt. 1 Exhibiting a play of colours or 
iridescence like that of the opal. So Opa- 
lesque a . 1863. Opale scence, the quality of 
being o. 1805. 

Opaline {/*'«‘p41iu, -pin), a. and sb. 1784. 
[f. Opal f-lNE, 1 . j A. adj. Opalescent ; of the 
nature of opal. B. sb. 1. Occas. applied to a 
variety of yellow chalcedony which presents an 
opaline semi-opacity 1861. a. A semi-trans- 
lucent glass; also called milk glass 1875. 3. 

An opaline colour, surface, or expanse 1871 
Opalize (eu'p&iaig), v . 1811. [f. Opal 

+ -XZE.1 1. intr. To opalesce. a. tram 

To make iridescent like an opal. Chiefly in 
Ojpalixed ppl. a . 

Opalotype. 1873. [f. L. ofalus Opal 

+ TYPC.] A positive photograph on opal glass. 
Opaque (eprl'k), a. {sb.) late ME. [ad. 1.. 
opacus, whence also F. opaque ; hence the cur- 
rent Eng. spelling."] 1. fLying in shadow ; 
darkened, obscuie -1775. b. Of a body or 
surface : Not reflecting or emitting light ; not 
lustrous, dull 1794. a. Impermeable to light ; 
hence, impenetrable to sight 1641. 3. fig. a. 

Hard to make out } obscure 1761. b. imper- 
vious to reason, dense, obtuse 1850. B. sb. a. 
Something opaque ; a medium or space through 
which light cannot pass 174a. b. A shade for 
the eyes 1900. 

1. b. The planets are all opake, or dark bodies 
1794. 3. a. The a. but authentic Commons Journals 
Ca.kj.yuc. b. Too o. to understand her husband s 
jeers i88j. B. a. The light began to penetrate the 
dim o. of his understanding 1834. lienee Opa'que-ly 
adv., -ness. 

-opathy : see -path y. 

Ope (Jop), a. and sb. ME. [Reduced from 
Open ; cf. awake[n , ctc.1 * Open a. and sb. 

Ope (^«*p), v . late ME. [Reduced from 
Open v. after prec.*] To open. Chiefly poet 
Oped hi> young eye to boar the blaze of greatness 
Gray. 

Opeidoscope (*poi’dtfck*»p). 1873. [t Gr. 
i Inf/, or r- voice + tl&ot form + -scope.] An in- 
strument consisting of a tube closed at one end 
by a tense membrane, having attached to its 
centre a small mirror, to show the musical 
vibration caused by speaking or singing at the 
open end. 

Opelet (J«*pl6t). i860 [irreg. f. Ope a. ♦ 
-let.] A name of a sra-anemone. Ammonia 
sulcata , so called because the tentacles cannot 
be retracted. 

Open (Ju*p’n), late ME. [Partly vbl. 
sb. L Open v, ; partly ellipt. use of Open a.] 
Li. - Opening vbl. sb. a ; an aperture 1470. 
a. — Opening vbl. sb. 5. Now arch. 1711. 
a Perhaps this may leave an a to sarcasm 1757. 

IL sb. use of Open a. fi. Open, uncon- 
cealed, or plainly seen condition -1646. 9. 

a. The 0. ; the open space. ( a ) The part of 
the country not enclose! ; (b) Ground without 
buildings, trees, etc. j (c) The open water, in 
sea or nver ; (d) The open air 1634. b. An 
open or clear space 1796. a- Stack Exchange. 
The open market 1898. 

t. Hen. VI It. m. II 405. a a. The soldier is taught 
how to attack in the a 1884 Raspberries . .grown in 
the o, >893. 

Open (AVs), m. {adv.) [Com. Tent. : 
OK. open ; OTeat *upano~, app. from the root 
of Up adv. 1 L Physical tenses, t. Of a door, 
gate, etc. s Not * put to*, not dosed ot shut; 
* up', set up, so as to allow free passage 
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through. Also said of a doorway or other pas- 
sage. n. Of a containing space, a house, boa, 
etc. : Having its gate, door, lid, or some part 
of its enclosing boundary drawn aside or re- 
moved ; not shut up OE. b. Hence, Free of 
entranoe to all (or to persons specified) OE. 3. 
Of a space : Not shut in ; unenclosed, unwalled, 
unco mined. See also Open air. OE. b. Hence, 
of a battle : Fought in the open (not in a fort- 
ress, etc.), and so with full forces 1548 4 

Not covered over or covered in ; esp, in o 
boat, carriage OE. 5. Uncovered ; bare, 
exposed OE. 6. Unclosed, expanded, spread 
out ME. 7. Of a line, texture, etc. : Having 
spaces between its parts ; containing inter- 
stices, gaps, holes, or unoccupied spaces ; per- 
forated, porous 1635. 8. Of a passage or 

space : Unobstructed, clear. Of a country : 
Free from wood, buildings, etc. Of a river, 
port, etc. ’ Free from ice. ME. b. Of the 
bodily passages : Not obstructed ; esp. of the 
bowels 1563. 9. a. Of the soil: Unbound ; 

loose, perme ible. b. Of weather, etc. Free 
from frost, ns an o. winter. 1615. 10. Naut 

'fa. Looking unobstiuctedly upon or to. b. 
Seen with an opening between ; clear, detached. 
1478. 11. techn. a. Mm. Of an organ-pipe : 

Not dosed or shut at the top. Of a string : 
Not stopped by a finger Hence, of a note, 
Produced by such a pipe or string, or on 
a wind-instrument without the aid of a slide, 
key, or piston. 1674 b. Of sounds : Uttered 
with the mouth open. spec. Of vowels: FYo- 
duced with a wider opening of the oral cavity 
than those called close ; c.g, open o and e 
(— 0, £), close o and e b, I). 1485. c. Of a 
syllable: Ending in a vowel 1871. 

1. The windows . . were li ft o. Swift. The door burst 
o. Fiklijing. a. His head was split o. with u blow 
1887. Standing beside the o. grave (mod.), b. The 
old universities are o to all 1891. 3. The fields then 

being o. and ihampain Bacon. The Enemy, .sent a 
strong I'aiiy into an o. Village 1704* O. grate, o 
fireflace, one in which the whole of the fire is visible, 
b. We our forts and lines forsake. To dare our British 
h»es to o. fight 1706. 4. A drive xn an o. carriage and 

four 1854, 3. Sow Alaiernus Seeds in. o. Beds Eva* 
lyn. 6. An o. leitrr iu his hand Teollofk. 7. Phr. 
O. order (Mil.), a formation in which the individual 
men aie three or more yards apart j (Naval), a for- 
mation in which the individual ships are more than a 
cable's length apart O. harmony (bfus.). a harmony 
in which the chords are separated by wide intervals. 
8. The Ice being broke, the Sound is again o. for 
the Shi|is Stkkul The Preservation of O. Spaces 
1896. 10 1 found myself o. to the northern shore 

De Foe. 

II. Non-physical senses. 1. Exposed to the 
mental view ; patent, plain, easy to understand. 
Now only in to lay o ., to lay bare, * expose' 
OE. 9. Exposed to general view or knowledge ; 
public. Of persons : Acting in public or with 
out concealment. OE. g. Not confined or 
limited to a few ; that may be used, shared, or 
competed for without restriction 1460. 4. Ex- 
posed, liable, or subject to 1450. 5. Unre- 
served, frank, candid 1513. 6. Free in giving, 

Now chiefly 111 o. hand, o.-handed. 1597 7. Of 

a question, etc. : Not finally settled ; unde- 
cided ; hence, uncertain 1569. 8. Of a thing, 

course of action, etc. : Not closed against 
access ; accessible, available. Const, to (a per- 
son). 1596. 9. Of a person : Accessible to 

appeals, offers, emotions, or ideas ; impres- 
sionable ; amenable to (pity or reason) 1679. 

1. A foole layeth o. his folly Proe>. xiil. td. s. 
Cloombrotus he treated with o. con tempt, 1844, 3 

0 . champion, one who has been successful in an unre- 
stricted championship. 4 - ItMsem o. to doubt 1891. a. 
One Monarch wears an honest o. Face Dbydkn. 6. 
A Hand 0 . (as Day) for melting Charitie Shaks. 7. 
0 . Policy, Verdict: see these words: certain ques- 
tions brought before Parliament are treated as 'open * 
questions! that is, questions on which Ministers in 
Parliament are allowed to take opposite sides without 
resigning 1863. 8. There are three, .courses o. to us 

1883. 9. Those whose intelligence is quickest, open- 

e*t, most sensitive M. Arnold. I an o* to offers 

Phrases, etc. With 0. arms (sense I. 6), with arms 
outspread to receive; hence, with great willingness 
of reception. In o. court , in the public court of 
justice, Wore the judge and the public. O. oar, 
attentive ear. O. eye. an unclosed. hence an oha 
vant or watchful eye. 0 . Utter , a letter addressed to 
an individual but publiahed as a matter of general 
interest With 0* mouth, with mouth open to speak ; 
also, gaping with wonder, etc.| open-mouthed. To 


OPEN 

keep o. doors , home, or table , to provide hospitality 
for all comers. See also sbs. and Main words. 

Comb, a. With a six, forming an attrib. phr., as 
o.-fire, •house, .view. etc. See also Main words. 

b. Parasymhetic comm, in -ed (unlimited in number), 
as o.mrmed, .fronted, sleeved, - windowed (hence 0.- 
windowedness). c. Special combs, t o.-cast, -cut, 
in Mining, an a working j faced having a frank 
or ingenuous face: hence open/aetdsuss ; -hearth, 
a hearth of the reverberatory type 1 see Hsakth 3 b! 
also attrib. % -minded a., accessible to new arguments 
or ideas, hence open-mindedness | O. note, a musical 
note having an open loop. 

+B. adv. - Openly ME. Twel. N. in. ill- 37- 

Open (Jn-p’n), v. [OE. of>enian : — OTeut. 
*upan6jan. f *ufano- Open a.~\ L trans. 1. To 
move or turn (a door, gate, etc.) away from 
its closed position, so as to admit of passage. 
Also absol. 9. To make (a building, box, or 
enclosed space) open (Open a. 1. 9) ; to break 
open, unclose, undo ; to provide free access to 
or egress from ME. b. With the purpose as 
the main notion : To render accessible to (per- 
sons or the public) or for (some purpose) 1560. 

c. To declare open to public use by a foimal 

ceremony 1889. 3. To spread apart, widen, 

expand, unroll, extend. Also absol. with 
ellipsis of object, as * to o. (a book) at a page *, 
etc. OE. 4. To make an opening in ; to cut 
or break into ME. b. To make, produce, or 
cause (an opening or open space of some kind) 
ME. 5. To loosen. (In various shades oil 
meaning.) 1683. 6 To clear of obstruction ot 

hindrance ; to make (a road) free for passage. 
Chiefly fig. ME. 7. To uncover, lay bare, ex- 
pose to view, display OE. 8. Naut. T o coma 
in sight of, get an open view of, by rounding or 
passing an intervening object 1628. +g. To 

reveal, disclose, declare, make known. Obs. 
exc, as in b. -1804. b. esp. To disclose or di- 
vulge (one's mind, feelings, designs, etc.) ; red. 
to unbosom oneself ME. txo. To unfold the 
seuse of ; to expound -179a 1 1. To expand, 

enlarge, enlighten (the mind or heart) MEL 
19. To render available for settlement, use, in- 
tercourse, etc. Usu. o. up. 1617. is. To 
gin, start, commence 1693. *4* kgal. To 

state (a case) to the court, an a preliminary to 
adducing evidence ; esp. to speak first in a case, 
a privilege of the affirmative side. 1631. 15, 

To undo, recall, or set aside (a judgement, 
settlement, sale, etc.) so as to leave the mattet 
open to further action, discussion, or negotiar 
tion 1792. 

z. Huy had opened its gates to the French Macasf- 
1 ay. O., in the King’s name Lytton. a. Why, then 
the world '% mine Oyster, which I, with sword will o. 
Shajcs. Shall wo o. another bottle? (mod.). b. 
Mod. To a. a shop, store, branch of a bank, registry 
office, etc. j. He too had a library, although he 
never opened a book 1783. absol. I will take the 
first stanza, on which I have chanced to o., in tha 
Lyrical Ballads Coleridgk. 4. Who stooping op’nd 
my leftside, and took From thence a Rib M ilton Phr. 
To o. ground, to break up the surface of ground, at 
by ploughing, etc. b. Alpbeus bold. . With nis trident 
. opened a chasm In the rocks Shellky. Phr. Too. 
trenches r, to dig trenches in besieging: see Trench. 
5. All kinds of manures o. the soil <765. The leading 
troop.. opens its ranks 1796. 4 . Thou op*nst Wis- 

doms way, And giv’gt access Milt The bowels 
should be well opened at the onset by a brisk purga- 
tive 1897. 7. Herbs of every iesa. .Op'ning their 

various colours Milt. 8 Taking care not to o. tha 
Obelisk on the slope of the North Head 1858. a Nor 
o. it to others that he was Mes&ias 1548* b. I have 
opened my mind unto you Bunyam. si. My eyea 
had been opened, and my heart with them Rubkim. 
za. Phr. To o land \ to o. a country to trade. 13. 
Phr. To o. an account , o. the ball, a. fire, etc. : sea 
the sbs. 14. Phr, To o. pUadings , in a trial before 
jury, to state briefly^ the substance of the pleadings. 
15. The mortgagor is entitled to open the foreclosure 
od the usual terms 1877. 

n. intr. (Sometimes for refi., sometimes 
ellipt . or absol. use of the trans.) 1. To be- 
come open, unshut, or unclosed. Hence, gene- 
rally, to come apart or asunder, so as to admit 
of passage, disclose a vacant space, display the 
interior or contents; (of an abscess) to burst 
and discharge. OE. 9. a. Of a door, etc. : To 
serve as a passage to or into 1760. b. Of m 
room or space : To have an opening or passage 
to, into , out of, etc. 1615. Also c. To have its 
opening, or outlet towards, to lie open to 1697. 
8- To expand, extend, mead apart. Also a. 
out, late ME, b. Jig. To expand In iuteUeat 

or sympathy 1709. 4. To become disclosed 
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or revealed, to begin to appear ; to expand to 
the view, to become more and more visible 
1708. b. Naut. To appear distinct or separate 
1745. 5. To speak out ; to speak explicitly, 

explain. Now rare . 1641. 0. Of hounds : To 

give tongue, begin to cry when in pursuit on 
a scent ; hence, contemptuously, of men. late 
ME. 7. To begin ; to start operations. In 
theatrical parlance, To make a ddbut, to begin 
a season or tour. Often el lip t., for o.fire. 1716. 

s. My wound opened again with riding Da Fob. 
Law offices opened at eight o'clock in those days 
187a a b. A library, opening through a greenhouse 
on to a lawn x8oi. c. A valley opening to the sea 
shore 1639. 3. Milton P. L. vi. 481. b. All Hearts 

begin to o. Steklk. _ 4. The stainless sky Opens be- 
yond them like eternity Shellky. 5. When I opened, 
I found that this man was willing to o. too Cobbk it. 
6. Merry IFl iv. ii. 309. 7. A battery of eight guns 

opened on the fleet 1894. School opens next Monday 
{mod\ 

With ad vs. in specialized senses. Open out. trans. 

a. To unfold, unpack. b. To develop. _ c. To dis- 
close, reveal, display or offer to mental view. im.tr. 
d. ■* sense II. 3. e. = sense II. 5. O. up. {Up thus 
added to Open often merely strengthens or gives em- 
phasis, esp. in the senses following.) a. trans. To 
open to view, access, use, passage, or traffic 1 to lay 
open (a question previously untouched) 1 to bring to 
light, disclose, raise and leave open. b. intr. To 
become open to passage, view, enterprise, etc. (by the 
removal of obstructions). 

Phr. To o. a (or the) door to : to give access or free 
course to. To 0. one's eyes, to take notice, regard | 
to stare with astonishment. To o. a person's eyes , to 
cause him to see, to make him aware of facts. To o. 
one's mouth , i.e. in order to swallow or eat, or (also 
one's lips ) to speak | not to o. one's lips, to be abso- 
lutely silent. 

Open air, open-air. 1526 1. O'pcn a ir. 
The uncontined atmosphetc; hence, the un- 
confined space outside buildings, etc., usu. ex- 
posed to the weather. 9. attfib . (usu. open- 
air). Existing, carried on, performed in, or 
characteristic of the open air i860. 

s. A Jesuit preaching in the o. Berkeley, a. The 
hygienic and dietetic arrangements and especially the 
o. treatment 1896. 

0 *pen-bill. 1837. A bird of the genus 
Anastomus , allied to the stork, found in Afnca 
and Asia ; so called because the mandibles of 
its bill when shut are in contact only at the 
ends, leaving an open space in the middle, 

O ■pen-brea*sted (stress var.),<z. 1594* Now 
Obs. or arch, a. Having the breast exposed. 

b. Of a garment : Not covering the breast 1599. 
Open door. 1526. A door standing open ; 

hence used fig. to typify free admission or ac- 
cess, freedom of admission. b. International 
Politics. Admission to a country, esp. for com- 
mercial intercourse, open to all upon equal 
terms. Used esp. with ref. toChinese ports. 1856. 

x. b. attrih. Cooperation between this republic nnd 
Great Britain as to the furtherance of the open door 
policy 1898. 

Opener (da^p’nai). 1548. [f. Open v. ■+■ 

-er *.] One who or that which opens ; fan 
aperient. 

Open-eyed (dbqVn^rd ; stress var.), a. 
1601. z. Having the eyes open ; awake, vigilant, 
b. Done with the eyes open 1876. 3. Having the 
mental # eyes * or perceptive powers alert 1648. 

1. Open-ey’d Conspiracie His time doth take Shake. 
Open field. 1780. An unenclosed field ; 
undivided arable land. Chiefly attrib . in open- 
field system by which the arable land of a vil- 
lage was planned out into a number of un- 
enclosed portions or strips and distributed 
among the villagers. 

0 ’pen-ha*nded (stress var.), a. 1601. 
[Parasynthetic f. open hand . ] lit. Having an 
open hand. a. Free in giving, liberal, gene- 
rous. tb. Ready to receive gifts -1785. Hence 
Ojpenha‘nded-ly adv., -ness. 

0 *pen-hea*rted (stress var.), a. 16 it. 
[Parasynthetic f. open heart . ] 1. Disposed to 

communieate thoughts or feelings; not reserved, 
frank, a. Accessible to noble emotions; full of 
kindly feeling 1617. So 0 :penhea*rted-ly adv., 
•aess. 

Opening (flcp’nii), vbl. th. ME. 

[-INQ x .] 1. The action of Open v. Also with 

adv. as o. out, o. up. a. A gap, hole, or passage ; 
an aperture ME. b. A bay, gulf, or other more 
or less wide indentation of the land 1719. c. 
The width of an arch between its pillars 1739. 


8* U.S. A tract of ground over which trees are 
wanting or thinly scattered, in the midst of 
forest tracts 1704. 4. The action of beginning; 

commencement X712. b. spec. The statement 
of a case made by counsel preliminary to ad- 
ducing evidence 1660. c. Chess. A mode of 
beginning a game ; spec, a definite sequence of 
moves for the purpose of establishing a line of 
defence or attack 1735. 5* An opportunity ; a 

vacancy in connexion with any business or pro- 
fession 1793. 

1. A confused noise of the o. of hounds Berkeley. 
The opening-up of a market 1887. 4. The days which 
..preceded the o. of the session Macaulay. 5* She 
might have made him miss one or two openings in 
life 1855. 

Opening, ppl. a . late ME. [-ino*.] That 
opens, in various sen ses. 1 . That renders open ; 
spec, aperient. b. That opens or commences, 
initial ; introductory, a. That becomes open ; 
unclosing, unfolding, etc. 

x. b. It was the o. day of the exhibition x88a. a. 
The o. eyelids of the morn Milton. 

Openly (Ja*p’nli), adv. OE. [-ly 2 .] 1. 

Without concealment ; in public ; publicly, a. 
Frankly, unreservedly ME. t3. Manifestly ; 
clearly, plainly -1682. 

s. My lone to ye, Shall shew it selfe more o. here- 
after Shake. 

Open-mouthed (*u-p'nmair<?d ; stress var.), 

a. 1470. [Parasynthetic f. open mouth. \ 1. 

Having the mouth open ; having an open 
mouth ; hence, rapacious, in full cry, etc. 1532. 

b. Of a vessel orthelikei Having a wide mouth 

1660. a. Gaping, as with astonishment or sur- 
prise 1593. 3. Clamorous, \ociferous. Now 

rare or arch. 1470. 

Openness (£u*p’n,nes). 1530. [f. Open 

a. + -ness.] 1. The quality or condition of 
being Open. 3. Absence of dissimulation, 
secrecy, or reserve ; candour, sincerity 1611. 

Open sesame (Ju«p’ n se-saim). 1826. [See 
Sesame.] The magic words by which, in the 
tale of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, the 
door of the robbers' cave was made to fly open ; 
hence, any irresistible means of securing im- 
mediate admission. 

That universal key, that open sesame , a bribe 1837. 

tO*pen-tide. ME. - next -1744. 

O'pen ti me. 1483. The time during which 
anything is open : spec. fa. The time after har- 
vest when cattle might be turned into the open 
fields. tb. The time out of Lent when no fast 
is imposed. c. That which is not close time 
for fish, etc. 

O-pen-work. 1819. [See Open a. I. 7 ] 
1. Any kind of work with interstices in its sub- 
stance, as in open-work of iron, etc. ; esp. such 
work in knitting, netting, embroidery. 3. 
Mining. Excavation open to the surface 1881. 

Opera (p pcr&). 1644. [a.It ,n.L., — labour, 
pains, a work produced, f. opus , oper- work.] 
x. A dramatic performance in which music 
forms an essential part, consisting of recita- 
tives, arias, and choruses, with orchestral ac- 
companiment and scenery; also, a dramatic 
or musical composition intended for this, a 
libretto or score, a. (Usu. the o.) As a branch 
of dramatic art 1759. b. With qualification 
denoting a particular branch or kind 1711, 
x. Phr. At or to the o. t including the notion of the 
place fcf. at the play), b. b. Comic o. (Bee Comic A. 
0 I grand o. (see Grand A. 8) ; 0 . bouffe (■■ F. op/ra 
bouffe , also ellipL bouffe, and in It. form opera buffo), 
comic a, esp. an operatic extravaganza. 

Comb, i o. -Cloak, a cloak of rLh material worn by 
ladies at the opera or in going to evening parties, 
dances etc 1 -girl, {a) a girl or woman who dances 
in the ballet of an o.| {b) pL a greenhouse plant, 
Mantis in sanatoria, called also Dancing-girls j 
• glass, •glasses, a small binocular for use at thea- 
tres, etc. t -bat, a bat suitable for use at the o. : spec. 
a crush-hat ; -house, a theatre for the performance 
of operas. 

Operable (fp£r&b'l), a. 1646. [f. L. 

operari to OPERATE + -able. In mod. use 
after the Engl, vb.] +«. Practicable -1677. 
a. Med. That admits of being operated upon 
1904. Hence OiperabPlity. 

Operameter (ppdrse’m/tai). 1899. [irreg. 
f, L, opera works + Or. yUrpov measure. 1 Meek. 
A device for registering the number of revolu- 
tions made by a shaft, axle, or wheel, the 


strokes of a piston, the copies delivered from 
a printing-press, etc. 

Operancy (p-p£rknsi)). rare. x8io. [f. 
Operant ; -ancy.] The quality or condition 
of being operant ; operation. 

Operand (p p&rsend). 188& [ad.L. optran- 
dum , operari to Operate.] Math. A quantity 
or symbol to be operated on. 

Operant (p-per&nt). 1602. [ad. L. ofieran- 
tem , operari to Operate.] A. adf. That 
operates ; operative. B. sb. One who, or that 
which, operates *700; an operative (Lamb). 
Operate (p*perrft), v. 1606. [f. L. opera t-, 
operari to work, etc. ; in late L., also, to have 
effect, produce by working, f. opus, oper- work.] 
I. intr, z. To be in working, exercise influence, 
produce an effect, act. a. Of persons: To 
bring force or influence to bear on or upon. 
Now rare or arch. 1650. 3. Of drugs, medi- 

cines, etc. : To produce the desired effect ; to 
ant 1706. 4. To perform a practical opera lion 

or series of operations; see Operation 5. 
Const, on, upon . 1674. b. Surg. : see Opera- 
tion 6. 1799. c. Mil. and Naval*, see Opera- 
tion 7. 1808. d. To deal or speculate in 
stocks or shares ; to buy and sell commodities 
as a broker 18^9. 

x. The revolutionary spirit, ceasing to o. in politics 
Macaulay. a. He knew the Highland chieftaua 
well, and how to o. on them 1790. 4. d. A bull in 

the same jargon, is one who operates for a rise 1859. 

II. trans. z. To effect by the exertion of force 
or influence; to bring about, accomplish 1637. 

а. To cause or actuate the working of ; to work 

(a machine, etc.). Chiefly U.S. 1(564. 3. To 

direct the working of; to manage, conduct, 
work (a railway, business, etc.) ; to carry out, 
direct to an end (an undertaking, etc.) Chiefly 
U.S. 1880. 

1. Now plotting to o. the ruine of the Protesiant 
Religion M ilt. a. The cost of operating the cars 
1886, 3. The. . Company a. a laige foundry 1891. 

Operatic, t-ical(pper8ruk,-Al), ad/s. 1730. 

, irreg. f. Opera, app. after dramatic ; see 
-rc, -AL.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
opera. Ilcnce Opera'tically adv . 

Operating (/rpetouiq ), vbl. sb. 1674. [f. 

Operate + -ing 1 .] The action of Operate 
v . ; an instance of this, an operation. 

attrib. and Comb., as o. toom\ O.-table, one on 
which a patient is operated upon 3 -theatre, a room 
constructed for surgical operations before a class. 

Operation (ppcrfl'Jan). late ME. [a. OF. 
ope/ at ion, -cion action, deed, ad. L. operatio- 
nem, f. operari.'] ti. Action, performance, 
work -1567. 9. Working ; exertion of force, 

energy, or influence; the way in which any- 
thing works, late ME. b. The condition of 

being in working 1818. 3. Power to operate 

or work ; efficacy, influence, virtue, force. 
Now chiefly of legal instruments. 1509. b. The 
effect produced ; influence on something. Now 
rare or Obs. 1605. 4. A particular form or kind 

of activity ; an active process 1594. 5. The 

performance of something of practical or me- 
chanical nature, e. g. as a scientific experiment 
or demonstration. Tate ME. b. A (specula- 
tive) business transaction, orig. U.S . 1863. 

б. Surg. An act or series of acts performed 

upon an organic body with the liana alone or 
by means of an instrument, to remedy deformity 
or injury, oure or prevent disease, or relieve 
pain 1597. 7. Mil. and Naval. A series of 

warlike or strategic acts; a movement 1749. 
8. Math. The action of subjecting a number or 
quantity toany process whereby Us value or form 
is affected 1713. 0. The action of operating 

a machine, engine, railway, business, etc. 1873. 

a. There are divers manners off operacions and yet 
but one God which worketh all thynges Tinoals 
x Cor . xii. 6. The a of the condenser pump is very 
simple 18*4. b. Phr. In o., to come into o. 3. He 
cannot . .enlarge, in his own favour, the legal or 
equitable o. of the instrument >884. 4. By the opera- 
tions of the mind we understand every mode of think- 
ing of which we are conscious 178$. 7. Phr. Line pfi 
operations , the line an army follows to attain its 
objective point 1B67. Hence Opera'tional a. (esp. 
with reference to sense 7). 

Operative (ypSrltiv), a. and sb. 1598. [a. 
F. opiratif, * ive , or ad. late L. operativus crea- 
tive, formative, f. operat-, operari to OPERATE; 
see -ive.] A. adj. 1. Characterised by operat- 
ing ; exerting force, energy, or Influcnoe ; pro- 
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OPINE 


ductive of something t in operation 1603, a. 
Productive of the intended or proper effect ; 
effectual, efficacious 1598. 3. Concerned with 

manual or mechanical work; practical 2634. 
4. Pertaining to surgical operations 1783. $. 

Of a person : Engaged in work or production, 
active 1824. 0. Engaged in production as a 

workman or artisan, working. (Now perh. the 
sb. used attrib.) 1831. 

s. The strongest and most o. sense of duty would 
not satisfy you 1879. a. Fraud was an o. instrument 
in the hands of this aspiring general 1816. 3. In 

Architecture, as in all other O. Arts, the End must 
direct the Operation 1694. 6. Members of the o. 

class C. Bronte. 

B. sb, i. One who operates or works In any 
branch of industry, trade, or profession; a 
worker 1809. a. A workman in any industrial 
art ; an artisan, mechanic. Also attrib • 2827. 
Hence O'perative-ly adv., -ness. 

Operator (p*pSr*it3i). 1597. [a. late L., 
f. operariA One who operates. 1. One who 
does or effects something ; a worker, an agent 
i6ix. 9. One who performs the practical or 
mechanical operations belonging to any pro- 
cess, business, or investigation ; a person pro- 
fessionally or officially so engaged 1597# 3. 

One who performs surgical operations ; an 
operatingsurgconordentist 1597. tb. A quack 
manufacturer of drugs, etc. -1710. 4. One 

who carries on financial operations in slocks, 
shares, or commodities 1828. 5. One who 

works a machine, telegraph, etc. 1870. 6. One 
who works a business, undertaking, etc. U.S. 
1877. 7. Math, A symbol indicating an opera- 

tion or series of operations, and itself subject 
to algebraical operation 1855. 

Opercle (<?p5 jk'l). 1597. [ad. L. opercu- 
lum cover, etc. ; see -cule.] ti. A cover, 
covering -1597. a. Nat, Hist, => Operculum 
1840. 

Opercular (apo-jkiiifl&i), a, 1830. [f. L. 

operculum (see below) + -AR J .] Nat. Hist . 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an oper- 
culum ; characterized by the presence of an 
operculum. 

Operculate (^pSukitfUtt), a. (jA). 1775 

[ad. L. operculatus, operculare to furnish or 
cover with a lid, etc., (. operculum cover, lid J 
Nat. Hist . A. adj. Furnished with or having 
an operculum ; effected by means of an opercu- 
lum. B. sb. An operculate mollusc. In the pi. 
the L. form Operculata is usual. 1856. 

Operculi-, comb, form of L. operculum, as 
in Operculi ’feroua a having an operculum, 
operculate ; Ope*rctiliform a., having the form 
of an operculum ; Operculi* genou a a ., produc- 
ing an operculum ; said of the metapodium of 
gastropods. 

Operculum (<?p5-jki*a#m). PI. -la. 1713. 
[a. L. ( f. Operire to cover; see -CULUM.] An 
organ or structure forming or resembling a lid 
or cover ; spec. k. Zool. a. The gill-cover of a 
fish 175a. b. The plate which serves to close 
the aperture of the shell of some molluscs 
when the animal is retracted ; also, the flap or 
lid in sessile cirripeds 1777- c. Applied to 
various other lid-like parts and organs 2713. 
a. Dot. The lid of the capsule in mosses ; also, 
the lid of the pitcher in Nepenthes , and the 
conical limb of the calyx of Eucalyptus 1788. 
8. Anat. In the brain, the principal covering of 
the insula or island of Reil, which overlaps the 
gyri openi from above 1889. 

Operetta (ppcre'U). 1770. [a. It., dim. of 
opera. ) A short (orig. one-act) light opera. 
Operoae (p* per jus), a. 1670. [ad. L. ope- 
rosus , f. opus, oper- work.] u Made or done 
with, attended by, or involving much labour ; 
laborious ; elaborate 1683. a* Of a person : 
Laborious ; industrious, busy. 

s. Browne might himself have obtained the same 
conviction by a method lees o. Johnson, a. An o. 
Compiler of History *734* So O’pcrome-ly ndv. 
*668, -n«M 1664. Opero’alty, laboriousness 16113. 

Ophicaldte (pfikeelsait). 1846. [f. Or. tyu 
serpent + CALCITE.] Min. A species of rock 
composed of a mixture of serpentine and crys- 
talline limestone (calcite). 

Ophtdeide (f fiklaid). Also -dd<L 1834 
[a. F. of hie Hide, f. Or. fywr serpent + 

*Af<8- key.] A musical wind-instrument of 


powerful tone, a development of the ancient 
' serpent *, consisting of a conical brass tube 
bent double, with keys, forming the bass or 
alto to the key-bugle ; also, a performer on this, 
b. A powerful reed-stop on the organ, now usu. 
called tuba 2843. 

|| Ophidia (tffrdiS), sb. pi. 1802. [mod.L. 
neut. pi., f. assumed Gr. *o^>c8- or f. 6<pi8iov, 
f. 6<pti serpent.] Zool. An order of Reptiles 
containing the snakes or serpents. 

Ophidian (ifrdi&n), a. and sb. 1813. [C 
prec. +-AN.] A. adj. 2. Zool. Belonging to the 
order Ophidia . 9. Pertaining or relating to, or 
resembling that of, a snake or serpent ; snake- 
like 1883. B. sb. Zool. A reptile of the order 
Ophidia ; a snake or serpent 2833. 

II Ophidium (ofi-dizmi). 1706. [med.L., ad. 
L. ophidion (Pliny), a. Gr, 6<pibtov ‘a fish re- 
sembling the conger’, dim. of 6(fns serpent.] 
Zool. A genus of acanthopterygian fishes with 
elongated bodies: a fish of this genus, bo 
OphPdioid a. (sb.) belonging to (a fish of) the 
group Ophidioidea , of which O. is the typical 
genus. 

Ophio-, comb, form of Gr. otf>is serpent, as 
in || Ophioglo'saum [Gr. yAweraa] Dot. the 
genus of ferns containing the adder’s longue, 
the type of the sub-order Ophioglossacex. 
Ophio’later [Gr. -karpip ], a serpent- worship- 
per. So Ophio’latrous a. given to serpent- 
worship. Ophio'latry. Ophio’logy | -LOGY }, 
that branch ol zoology whicii treats of serpents. 
Hence Ophiolo gic, -al adj';., Ophio’logiat. 
Ophiomancy rare [Gr. puivTtU -mancyJ, 
divination by means ot serpents 1753. 

Ophlomorph (pfibmpii). [f. Ophio- + 
Gr. fsop<fy^ form.] Zool. An amphibian of 
the order Ophiomorpha or Ophiomorphx (also 
called Apoda, Gymnophiona , and Ophiobatra- 
chia ) ; a limbless serpentiform amphibian ; a 
caecilian. So Ophlomo*rphic, Ophlomo'rphoua 
adjs. having the form of a serpent or snake ; 
spec . of or pertaining to the Ophiomorpha ; 
Ophlomorphite, an old name for fossil ammo- 
nite shells, from their snake-like appearance ; 
a snake-stone. 

|| Ophiophagus (^-fagas). PI. -gi (dgai). 
1555. [!-*•» a * Gr. fopitHpiyos serpent-eating.] 
1. A serpent-eater, a. Zool. A genus of very 
venomous serpents allied to the cobra, inhabiting 
ihe F.ast Indies, and feeding upon other snakes. 
One species is O. claps, the Hamadryad 1883. 
So Ophio'phagomi a . eating or feeding upon 
serpents 1650. 

Ophir (ffli-foj). 1595. [Heb.] The name of 
a place or region mentioned in the O.T., whence 
fine gold was obtained ; its locality is uncertain. 
Ophite 1 (P'fait). 1617. [ad. L. ophites 
(Pliny), a. Gr. b^irrjs (sc, \i0os) serpentine 
stone, f. 6<pis serpent; see -ite 1 a b.] Mm. 
Name for various eruptive or metamorphic 
rocks, usu. green, and having spots or markings 
like a serpent ; serpentine ; serpentine marble. 
Also attnb . Hence Ophi'tlc a. 1 1883. 

Ophite 2 (p’fait). 169a. [a. late L. Ophites , 
a. Gr. ‘O (plraif pi. of ’O f. 6<pts serpent ; 
see -ite 1 1.] A member of a and century sect, 
who worshipped the serpent as an embodiment 
of divine wisdom. Hence OphPtic a .* 1865. 

|| Ophiuchus (pfijitf'kfts). 1658. [L, a. Gr. 
6<ptovxp£, f. Ophio- + -«x of -bolding, 

-holder.] One of the ancient constellations, 
figured as a man holding a serpent ; also called 
Serpen tarius. 

Ophioran (p*fi,iu»7&n), a. and sb. 1836. [f. 
mocLL. Othiura, f. Gr. 5<jns serpent + bvph tail, 
in ref. to the long snake-like arms.] Zool . A. adj. 
Belonging to the genus Ophiura, family Ophiu- 
ridx, or class Ophturoidea of echinoderms. B. 
sb. A starfish of this genus, family, or class ; a 
brittle-star or sand-star. So O'phiure (— B) ; 
OphiuTid a. and sb. ; Ophiu*roid a. and sb. 

|| Ophryon (^fri^n). 1878. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
typvs eyebrow.] Anat. That point in the fore- 
head at the middle of the line joining the upper 
margins of the orbits of the eyes. 

Ophthalmia (>t)we'lmi&). late ME. Also 
fOphthalmy (1543-1865). [late L. (Boethius), 
a. Gr. tyfaAfUa, f. bpbakpot eye.] Path. In- 


flammation of the eye, esp. of the conjunctiva 
of the eve ; ophthalmitis. 

Ophthalmic (pfj>se*lmik), a. and sb. 2605. 
[ad. L. ophthalmicus , a. Gr. 6<t>&a\pujc6s of or 
pertaining to the eye, f. 6<p6a\pls eye ; see -iC.] 
A# adj. x. Pertaining or relating to the eye, 
ocular ; connected witn the eye, as a nerve, etc.; 
affecting the eye, as a disease 1727. a. Good for 
diseases of the eye; that treats such maladies ; 
that performs, or is used for, operations on the 
eye 2605. 3. Affected with ophthalmia 2845. 

1. The o. artery 183*. a. A competent o. surgeon 
*87*. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) z. A medicine 
or remedy for diseases of the eye 1653. 9. The 
ophthalmic or orbital nerve 2737. 
Ophthalmite (^Qwlmoit). 1877. [f- Gr. 
6<pOa\n6s+ -itl 1 3.J Zool. The stalk on which 
the eye is borne in podophthalmous Crustacea; 
the ophthalmic peduncle, eye-stalk. 

Ophthalmitis (pfjael main is). 1822. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. 6<p0akfi6s + -ITIS.] Inflammation of 
the eye, ophthalmia; spec, inflammation in- 
volving all the structures of the eye. 
Ophthalmo- (ptyeclmo), comb, form of Gr. 
6(p0aA/ji6t eye. See Main words. 
Ophthalmology (pl|>0elm<r]6d3i'). 1842. 

[See above and -ixjgy. | The Si ientific study of 
the structure, functions, and affections of the 
eye. So Ophthalmological a., -ly adv. 1839. 
Ophthalmo 'logiat 1834. 

Ophthalmometer (pf^lmpmftaj). 1864. 
[See above and -METER.] A11 instrument de- 
vised by Helmholtz for measuring the cuiva- 
tures of the (living) eye by means of images re- 
flected init. So Ophthalmome-trlc a. relating to 
ophthalmometry. Ophthalmo'inetry, measure- 
ment of the eye. 

Ophthalmoscope (pf]>oe*lm^slc^np). 1857. 
[See above and -scope.] An instrument for in- 
specting the inteiior of the eye, esp. the retina. 
So Ophthalmosco’pic, -al adjs. of or pertaining 
to the o. or its use ; -ly adv. 
Ophthalmoscopy (ff>aelm^-sk6pi). 1730. 
[See above and -scopy.] +1. A branch of 
physiognomy, by which character is inferred 
from the appearance of the eyes -1828. 9. In- 

spection of the interior of the eye ; the use of the 
ophthalmoscope 1864* 

Opiane. [f. Opium + -ane as var. of -iw.] 
Obs. synonym of narcotine. Hence chemical 
terms in opian-i Opia nlc a., formed from 
narcotine; as in o. acid (C 10 H!o0 5 ), o. ether 
(Ci 0 H 8 . CaH B . O b ), O'pianyl C 10 H»O 4 , the 
radical of opianic acid and its derivs. 

Opiate a • an ^ s ^543- [ a< ^* 

L. opiatus , -um ; see next.] A. adj. Made with 
or containing opium; hence, inducing sleep; 
narcotic, soporiferous. b .fig. Inducing drowsi- 
ness or inaction 2626. 

The Pastoral Reed Of Hermes, or his o. Rod Mii.t. 
B. sb. Any medicine containing opium and 
having the quality of inducing sleep ; a narcotic. 
Jig. [He] began to lull my conscience with the 
opiates ofvreligion Johnson. 

Opiate (£«*pk ,t )» v. 2611. [f. prec.; see 
-ate *.] x. trans. To stupefy or put to sleep by 
means of opium ; to narcotize, b .Jig. To dull 
the sense or sensibility of 276a. 9. To mix 

or impregnate with opium. Chiefly In Opiated 
ppl. a. 2621. 

Opinable (ipsim&b’l, lypinAb’l), a. Now 
rare or Obs. 2456. [ad. L. opinabilis, {. opinari 
to Opine ; see -ble.] ti. That is a matter of 
opinion ; disputable -1546. 9. Capable of being 
opined or held as an opmion 2603. 
+Opi*native, a. 1530. [ad. late and med.L, 
opinativus , f. L. opinat - ppl. stem ; see -ive.] 
x. Opinionative -1660. a. Conjectural -1829. 
Opine fopai-n), v. 2557. [ad. L. opinari 
(aLso -are).} x. intr. or with obj. cl. : To ex- 
press an opinion ; to say that one thinks (so and 
so) 2598. b. esp. To express a formal opinion, 
e.g. in council, eta Now rare. 2557. 9. To 

hold an opinion, or to hold as one's opinion ; 
to think, suppose, a. trans. (usu. with obj. cl.) 
x6n. b. intr. 1656. 

s. Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and opined that Si 
was high tuna to go to bed Dickkks. a. D. You nay 
o. upon everything under the sun M. Pattisow. Hence 
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OPINIASTROUS 

O'plnant, Opi'ner, one who opines x6zz. fOpina* 
ticn, an opinion 1611-1687. 

fOpini&’fttrous, a. [f. F. opiniastre (see 
Opiniatre) + -ous.] Opinionated. Milton. 

Opiniated (^pi‘ni|^ted), ppl. a. 1589. [f. 
stem op ini- perh. shortened from L. opinio 
Opinion + -atk* + -ed.] +1. Having a con- 
ceited opinion of -1719. a. Opinionated 1597. 
Opiniative (Jpi-ni/tiv), a. Now rare. 1574 
[See Opiniated and -ive.] - Opi native x, 
Hence OpFniative-ly adv., -nets. 
fOpinlatre, opinla*&tre, a. and sb. 1591, 
[a. F. opiniastre, later opiniAtre, a Rom. forma- 
tion on L. opinio ; see -ASTER.] A. adj. Opin 
iouated. B. sb. An opinionated person 1603. 
So tOpinia tre v. 1653-1777. fOplnla trety, 
-a-stxety, the character of being o. 16x9. 

Opi'ning, vbl. sb. 1656. [f. Opine v . + 

-ing *.] The formation or expression of opin- 
ion ; an opinion, a notion. 

opinion (Jpi-nyan), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
opinionem, - to , f. stem of opinari; cf. oblivion 
and see -ion.] i. What one opines; judge- 
ment resting on grounds insufficient for com- 
plete demonstration; belief of something as 
probable or as seeming to one’s own mind to be 
true. (Dist. from knowledge, conviction , or cer- 
tainty ; occas. ■» belief.) b. What is generally 
thought about something. Often qualified by 
common , general, public, vulgar, late ME. 9. 
(With an and pi.) What one thinks about a 
particular thing, subject, or point ; a judgement 
formed ; a belief, view, notion. (Sometimes de- 
noting a systematic belief, and then ■■ convic- 
tion.) ME. 8- The formal statement by an 
expert or professional man of what he thinks, 
judges, or advjses upon a matter submitted to 
him ; considered advice 1470. 4. Estimation, 

or an estimate, of a person or thing, late ME. 
b. spec. Favourable estimate, esteem. (Now 
only with ncg., or such adjs. as great.) 1597. 
+c. Sclf-conceit, arrogance, dogmatism ; or, in 
good sense, self-confidence. SilAKS. fg. What 
is thought of one by others ; standing ; reputa- 
tion, repute, character, credit [of being so and 
so, or of possessing some quality) -1705. f6. 

Expectation ; apprehension -1658. 

x. O. in good men is but knowledge in the making 
Milt. Phr. In my o. % as I think, as it seems to me. 
A matter of o., a disputable point. b. Nothing is 
so easily cheated, nor so commonly mistaken, as 
vulgar O. 1689. This, .stupid idol, o. 1753. a.JHow 
long halt ye between two opinions/ x Kings xviii. ax. 
Dr. Madeod had always the courage of his opinions 
1876. Phr. Pious o., a belief commonly accepted, 
but not enjoined as matter of faith. Hence transf . , 
A belief cherished in the mind, but not insisted 
on in practice. To be of o , to hold the belief or 
view; to opine: often with that... 3. Barristers 
in England advise on the law by giving an o. on 
a case stated 1888. 4 I haue bought Golden 

Opinions from all sorts of people Shaks. b. She is a 
selfish, hypocritical woman, and 1 have no o. of her 
I amk Austen. 5. x Hen. IV, v. iv. 48. Hence 
lOpi'nlon V bans to hold the opinion, or hold as 
an opinion ; to think, suppose 1555-2839. 

+Opi*nionate, a. 1553. [£ Opinion + - ate; 
see -ate 2 ! 1. Based on opinion, or held in 
the way of opinion; supposed, fancied -16 6s. 
9. Opinionated 3. -1658. 

Opinionate (JprnySn^t), v. Now rare. 
1603. [f. L. opinionem Opinion + -ate*.] x. 
trans . and intr. — Opine v. 3. i6sx. ta. a. 
trans. To express as a formal opinion, b. intr. 
**• Opine v. i. -1677. 3 * reft . To become or be 

opinionated or obstinate. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. ; 
see next. 1603. 

Opinionated (Jpi ny5n^t6d), ppl. a. x6oi. 
(Extended f. Opiniated; cf. next.] ti. 
“Opinion ED x. -1645 ta. Possessed of a 
particular [up. a favourable) opinion of -1739. 
3. Thinking too highly of one’s opinion ; con- 
ceited or obstinate In opinion x6oi. b. Obsti- 
nate, self-willed (in general sense) 1649. 
Opinionative (^pi'ny&neitiv), a. 1547. 
[Extended f. Opiniative, after opinion, ti. 
«n Opinionate a. x. -170a. b. Relating 
to, or consisting in, opinion ; doctrinal (as dist. 
from practical) 1638. a. - Opinionate a. a. 
1547 So Opi*niooa4ive-ly adv., -n mi. 
Optnloned (dpi-nyand),^. Now rare. 1584. 
[f. Opinion sb. f-ed.] x. Having a (specified) 
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opinion; holding the opinion, or of opinion 
{that . .). Also m comb., as ill-o. 9. Think- 
ing highly of oneself or one’s own qualities, 
conceited 0/1613. 3. Opinionated 1649. 

a. He ’s so opinion *d of his own Abilities, that ho Is 
ever designing somewhat Dayd&m. 

Oplnionist (/pimyanlst). 1693. [f. as prec. 
4- -1ST.] tx. A holder of some peculiar opinion ; 
a sectary, a faddist -176 a b. Ch. Hist . One of 
a 15th c. sect who held that only those Popes 
who practised voluntary poverty were true 
vicars of Christ 1603. 9. The holder of any 

specified opinion 1630. 

Opisometer (ppisp-m/taj). 1879. [f. Gr. 

birlow backwards + jxtrpov measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring curved lines, as on a map, 
consisting of a small wheel turning on a screw 
fixed in a rod or frame. 

Opistho- (opvspo), bef. a vowel Opisth-, 
comb, form of Gr. 6v toBtv behind, as in Opia- 
thoglyphic f-gli-fik), Opiathoglyphoua {-o'- 
glifas) l f. moa.L, Opistkoglyphia neut. pi., f. Gr. 
ykwfdj carving], adjs. Zoof.belongiTig to the di- 
vision Opistkoglyphia of snakes, having grooves 
on the posterior teeth. Opiathomona (-d^mas) 
[f.mod.L. Opisthomi (pi.), f. Gt.&jios shoulder], 
a. Ichthyol. belonging to the division Opisthomi 
of teleosiean fishes, having the scapular arch 
separate from the skull. Opisthopulmonate 
(-pn-lmdn/t) VL. pulmo, pulmon- lung \, a. Zool. 
applied to those pulmonate or air-breathing 
gastropod molluscs which have the pulmonary 
sac behind the bean. 

Opisthobranchiate (-bne-nki,*), a. (sb.) 
1854. f ad. mod.L- Opisthobranchiata — Opistho- 
branchia ; sue prec.] Zool. Belonging to the 
order Opisthobranchiata or Opisthobranchia of 
gastropod molluscs, comprising aquatic forms 
having the gills behind the heart b. sb. An 
opisthobranchiate gastropod. So OpPstho- 
branch (-brain k), in same senses 1851. 
Opisthoccelous (-srlas), a. 1873. [f. 

Opistho- + Gr. no*\os hollow + -ous.] Comp . 
Anat. Applied to vertebrae the bodies of which 
are concave posteriorly ; dist. from proccelous 
and amphicaelous • Also Opisthocoelian (-sf- 
liln), a. ; and as sb. 1854. 

[[ Opistho-domos. 1706. [Gr., L &mo$o- 
behind + bujsos house.] Gr. Antiq. An apart- 
ment at the back of an ancient Greek temple, 
corresponding to the vestibule in front. 
Opisthograph (opi'spograf), sb. (a.) 1693. 
[ad. Gr. bnoObypcupos ; see Opistho and 
-graph.] Gr. and Rom. Antiq. A manuscript 
written on the back as well as the front of the 
papyrus or parchment ; also, a slab inscribed 
on both sides. b. adj. — Opisthographic. So 
Oplsthogra-phiCf -&1 adjs. written or inscribed 
upon the back as well as the front Opistho*- 
graphy, the practice of writing on both sides ; 
concr. writing of this kind. 

Opisthotic (ppis)p‘tik t -Jntik) p o. (sb.) 1870. 
[f. Opisth(o- +- Ur. oZ s, Air- car.] Comp. Anat . 
Epithet of one of the otic or periotic bones, 
situated at the back of the ear ; in mammals, 
fused with the other otic bones, and forming 
that part of the petrosal bone which contains the 
auditory chamber, b. sb. The opisthotic bone. 

|| Opisthotonos (ppi&pp-tdnp*). Also -us. 
1657. [Gr., f. Opistho- + -tovos stretched, 
Ttlvttv to stretch.] Path, Spasm of the muscles 
of the neck, back, and legs, in which the body 
is bent backwards; a form of tetanus. So 
Opiathoto-nic a. 1623. 

Opium (Ja'piftn), sb. late ME [a. L.,a. Gr. 
uviov ' poppy juice, opium dim. of 6 v 6 s vege- 
table juice.] The inspissated juice of a species 
of poppy ( Pap aver somn iferum) , obtained from 
the unripe capsules by incision and spontaneous 
evaporation, of a reddish-brown colour, heavy 
smell, and bitter taste; valuable as a sedative 
and narcotic drug, and much used as a stimu- 
lant and intoxicant, esp. in the East 
fig. There is no antidote against the O. of time 
Sir T. Browns. 

Comb . ; o. den, 9 public room, of low or moan 
character, kept as a resort of optum-amokerej o. 
habit, the habit of eating or smoking a. as a stima* 
last or intoxicant ; o. plant, o. poppy , the white 
poppy. Hence O'pium v. trans. to treat with o, 


OPPONENT 

|| Opobalsaxnum (pp*barlskm$m). late ME. 
Also anglicised Opobadsam. [L., a. Gr. bno- 
fi&Xtroftov, f. 6 w 6 s juice + 0 Ako n/tov the balsam- 
tree.] The balsam or oleoresin called Balm of 
Gilead or Balm of Mecca ; see Balm sb b. 
The tree producing this, a species of Balsam a- 
dendron 173 7, 

Opodeldoc (ypAdeTdpk). 1656. [Believed 
to have been coined by Paracelsus la 1541) ; 
perh. containing Gr. bwbt- vegetable juice. J ti. 
•rig. The name used by Paracelsus for medical 
plasters of various kinds -1733. 9. Now ap- 

plied to various kinds of soap liniment ; esp. to 
that {Linimentum saponis) of the British Phar- 
macopoeia, a solution of soap in alcohol, with 
camphor, oils of origanum, and rosemary added 
1733. 

-opolis, comb, form of -polis, Gr. nbXtt city. 
Opop&n&x (ppp*pftnseks). late ME. [a. L., 
a. Gr. 6 ir 6 irava( t t. 6 n 6 s juice 4- vAvaf (also 
wavaxls, neut. of vavast^s adj .all-healing), name 
of a plant.] x. A fetid gum-resin obtained from 
the root of Opopanax Chiron mm ; formerly of 
repute in medicine, a. In Perfumery, applied 
to a gum-resin obtained from Balsa modend ton 
Kataf 1895. 3. Short for Opopanax-tru. 

attrib. and Comb., as O. soap, soap perfumed with 
o. (sense 2)1 Octree ( Acacia Famesiana), the 
Sponge-tree of the Southern U.S n West Indies, eta 

Oporto (wine) : see Port sb. % 

Opossum (Jppsvm). 1610. [Amer. Indian 
name in Virginia.] x. General name of the small 
marsupial mammals of the American family 
Didelphyidse, mostly arboreal, some (genus Chi- 
ronectes) aquatic, of nocturnal habits, with an 
opposable thumb on the hind foot, and tail usu. 
prehensile; esp. Didelphys Virginian a, the com- 
mon opossum of the UJS. (Colloq. shortened 
to POSSUM, q.v.) 9 . Extended to various small 
or moderate-sized marsupials ; esp. the common 
name in Australia and Tasmania of those of the 
sub-family Phalangistinse, more properly called 
Phalangers 1777. 

attrib. and Comb . , as o.-mou«C, the Pygmy Flying 
P ha lancer of Australia 1 -shrimp, a shrimp of tha 
genus Mysis or family Mystda , so called from the 
brood-pouch in which the female carries her eggs. 

Oppidau(p-pidin) , a. and sb. 154a [ad.L.0/- 
pidanus belonging to a town (other than Rome) ; 
as sb., a townsman, f. oppidum town.] A. adj. 
Of or belonging to a town, or to the town (a a 
opp. to the country) ; civic ; urban 1643. Tb. 
Pertaining to a university town, as opp. to the 
university itself >1831. B. sb. x. An inhabitant 
of a town 15x0. ta. A ' townsman as opp. to a 
* gownsman ' ; also, a student not resident in a 
college -1606. 3. At Eton College : A student 
not on the foundation (who boards in the town) ; 
dist. from colleger 1557. 

1 0ppi*gnorate, oppfrgnerate, v. 1690. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. opptgnorare, -erare to pledge.] 
trans. To pawn, pledge -1857 
Oppilate (p’piLnt), v . 1547. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. opp Hare to stop up, f. ob- On- i+pilare to 
ram down.] trans. To stop or block up. ob- 
struct. So Opplla*tion, the action of stopping 
up or obstructing, or condition of being ob- 
structed ; an obstruction. 0*ppilative a. ob- 
structive, constipating. 

fOppOne, v. 1513. [ad. L. opponore to set 
against, f. ob- Ob- a + ponere to place.] — Op- 
pose -1671. 

Opponency (^p*>*ntnsi). 1797. [f. next ; 
ee -ency.] 1. Antagonism, opposition. 9. 
The action or position of tbe opponent in an 
academical disputation as an exercise for 4 de- 
gree. Obs. exc. Hist. 1730. 

Opponent G*jp*»-nint), a. and sb. 1536. fad. 
L. opponentem, opponert ; see Oppone, Oppose 
v.] A. adj, x . Standing over against ; opposing 
1708. 9. Antagonistic, adverse, contrary, op- 
posed. Const, to, t against. 1647. 8- Anat. 

Said of a muscle {opponent) of tbe hand in man 
and some quadrumana, which opposea a lateral 
digit to one of the other digits. Also of the 
digit itself. 164a. B. sb. 1. One who m ai n tai n s 
a contrary argument in a disputa t i o n $ corral, to 
respondent* Obs. exc. Hist. 15361. a. An an- 
tagonist, adversary 1615. 

a. 1 had already run my a through the sword am 
Lyttok 


a, (man), a (paw), an (load). P (cut). ( (Fr. chrf). • («»«)• * ( 7 > 9"). » (Fr. onn d. Tie), i (wt). i (Piych<). » (what). f(*R). 
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Opportune (p*p£iti«n, yp/iti£‘n), a • late 
ME. [a. F. opportun, -une seasonable, time- 
ly ; ad. L. opportunus, f. ob- Ob- : cf. Port u- 
nus the protecting god of harbours, f. par- 
tus harbour. Port, and importunus Impor- 
tune.] i. Adapted to an end or purpose or 
the circumstances of the case ; fit, suitable, ap- 
propriate; convenient, a. Of an event, action, 
or thing : Fitting in regard to time or circum- 
stances, seasonable ; now chiefly, Timely, 
well-timed, late ME. 1*3. Advantageous, use- 
ful -1658. 

s. Temp. iv. i. 9 6. a. Most o. to her neede, I haue 
A Vfcsseu rides fast by Shaks. 3. It is o. to look 
back upon old Times, and contemplate our Fore- 
fathers Sir T. Browns. Hence Opportunely adv. 
late ME., -ness 1727. 

Opportunism (p pjhtiuniz’mipppitisi'niz'm). 
1870. [f. prec., after It. opportunismo, F. oppor- 
tunism* ; see - ism.] In politics, the policy of 
doing what is presently expedient, as opp. to 
rigid adherence to party principles ; often used 
to imply sacrifice of principles or an undue 
spirit of accommodation to present circum- 
stances. So Opportunist, one who professes 
or practises o. ; also attrib. 

Opportunity (pp^iti«*nlti). late MIL [a. 
F. opportunity, ad. L. opportunitas , f. opportu- 
ne Opportune ; see -MY. ] z. The quality or 
fact of being opportune ; timeliness, opportune- 
ness. Now chiefly with 1 cf. to the L. phrase f felix 
opportunitate mortis 1531. a. A time, junc- 
ture, or condition of things favourable to an 
end or purpose ; occasion, chance, late ME. 
t3. Convenience or advantageousness of site or 
position -1781. 

I. A death which. Tot Its swiftness and its o., he 
might well have desired Path. a. 1 am not a little 
pleased with the O. of running over all the Papers 
Stubuc. In national history o, is as powerful as 
purpose Stubbs. 3. Hull, a town of great strength 
and opportunnie both to *ea and land aftaires Milt. 

Opposable (ftNpWkb’l), a. 1667. ff. Op 
pose v. + -ABLE.] z. Capable of being op- 
posed, withstood, or placed m opposition to 
i rare), a. Of a digit, esp. the thumb : Capable 
of being opposed to, or applied so as to meet, 
another 1833. Hence Opposability, o. quality. 
1863. 

Oppose (flxJu -z\ v. late ME. [a. F. oppo- 
ser, f. L-. ob- Ob- a + poser to place, taken as 
representing L. fonere (see Pose v. 1 ). Rcpl. 
OPPONE c 1600.] I. ME, uses. ti. tram. ■ 
Appose v. 1 z. -1607. a. absol. and intr. To 
put objections or hard questions. Obs. exc. 
Hist, late ME. 

II. Modem uses. 1, trans. To set (a thing) 

over against, place directly before or in front. 
Const to , f again si. 1593. tb. To expose, 
subject -1605. 9. To contrast ; to put in rhe- 

toiical or ideal opposition (to) 1579. 3. To 

set (something) against bv way of hindrance, 
check, or resistance ; to place as an obstacle ; 
also, to set or place (a person) as an antagonist 
1596. t4. rejt. and intr. To set oneself in op- 

position, contend against , act in opposition to 
~ I 7 I 7- 5* trans To stand or He over against 

(something), to look towards, face, front. 
Now rare . 1 608. 6. To set oneself against (a 
person or thing) ; to withstand, resist, combat ; 
to stand in the way of, obstruct <596. Also 
absol. b. To contest. SHELLEY 

i. Her Grace sate down©.. opposing freely The 
Beauty of her Person to the People Shaks, b. Lear 
iv. vii. 3a. a. Memory and imagination, though we 
sometimes o. them, are neatly allied Jowktt. 3. I 
do o. My patience to hia fury Shaks. 6 The world 
does not o. religion as such J. H. Newman. absoL 
Or to take Armes against a Sea of troubles, And by 
opposing end them Shaks. Hence Oppo*eelees a. 
+oet. and rhet., not to be opposed, irresistible 1605. 

Opposer 1483. [f. Oppose v. 

+ -er *.l z. One who ' opposes * the defender 
of a thesis In an academical disputation, Obs. 
exc?. Hist. a. * Opponent B, a* 1601. 
Opposing (Awo’zin), pfl. a. 1608. f£ Op- 
pose v. + -1 no >.] Thai opposes. 

As up the o hflls they slowly creep Wordsw. All 
these part# of our constitution, .are balanced as o, 
interests Burks, 

Opposite (pytfiit), o*,sb. (adv. t prop.) late 
ME. [a. F.„ ad. L. opposite , pa. pple. of op- 
ponent.] A. adj. 1. Placed or lying over against 
something on the other or farther side of an 
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intervening line, space, or thing; contrary in 
position. Const, to, from, f against. b. Bot. 

1 a) Situated in pairs on opposite sides of an 
axis or intervening body, as leaves on a stem ; 
(b) Situated in front of an organ so as to come 
between it and its axis, as a stamen in front of 
a sepal or petal. Opp. to alternate. Z707, a. 
Turned or moving the other way; contrary, 
reverse 1594. 3. Contrary in natuie, character, 

or tendency. Const, to, from. 1580. b. With 
the : that is opposed to something else ; the 
contrary, the other (of two related things of 
different character.) 1638. t4. Antagonistic, 

adverse, hostile. Const, to, against, -1737. 

x At the o, side of the glacier was the Aiguille 
Verte Tyndall. O . number , either of two persons 
or things who occupy corresponding positions in 
parallel bodies, enterprises, etc. a We started in o. 
directions ( mod .). 3. Self love takes a clean o, way, 

from that of charity 1650. b. The o. Sex Addison. 
4. Be o. with a kinsman, surly with seruants Shaks. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] ti. «■ Opposite 

point, esp. of the heavens -160^. +b. Oppo- 

site aspect. Milt. 9. That which is opposite ; 
an object, fact, or quality, that is the reverse of 
something else; often in pi., things the most 
different of their kind 1549. b. Logic. An op- 
posite term or proposition ; +a contrary argu- 
ment 1588. 3. An antagonist, adversary, op- 

ponent Now rare or Obs. late ME. 

a. The most extreme opposite-, have some qualities 
in common Jowktt. 3. The opposites of this day's 
strife Shaks. 

C. adv. In an opposite position or direction 
1817. 

Several hon. gentlemen sat o. ( mod .). 

D. prep . \ellipt. for o. to.] Over against ; 


facing or fronting on the other side 1758. 

Wc knelt down o. each other La n do a. Hena 
poulte-ly adv ., ness. 


Oppo siti-, comb, form of L. opposite op- 
posite, used chiefly in botanical adjs., as Oppo- 
sitdfo-lioue, (a) having opposite leaves, (4) 
situated opposite a leaf (as a peduncle or ten- 
dril). Oppositipe talons* Oppositise palous. 

Opposition (ppbzi-Jsn). late ME. [ad. L. 
oppositionem , f. opponcre ; see Opponk, OPPOSE 
v. \ 1 . The action of setting opposite or against 
160a. b. spec. Cf. Opposable a. a. 1899. 9. 

Position over against something; opposite 
situation or direction 1667. 3. Astrol. and 

Astron. The relative position of two heavenly 
Ijodies when exactly opposite to each other as 
seen from the earth’s surface, their longitude 
then differing by 180° ; esp. the position of a 
heavenly body when opposite to the sun. late 
ME. 4. The action of placing one thing in 
contrast with another ; the condition of being 
opposed or contrasted ; contrast, contradistinc- 
tion, antithesis 1581. fb. Rhet. A contrast of 
positions or arguments ; a contrary position or 
argument ; a counter-proposition, objection 
-1678. c. Logic . The relation between two 
propositions which have the same subject and 
predicate but differ in quantity or quality or 
both 169 7. 5. Contrary or hostile action, an- 

tagonism, resistance ; the fact or condition of 
being opposed, hostile, or adverse X588. tb. 
Encounter, combat -1655. 6. concr. A politi- 

cal party opposed to that in office; esp. the 
party opposed to the administration in the 
British Parliament or other legislative body 
1704. b. trans f. Any party or Dody of oppo- 
nents 1781. 7. attrib ., as 0 . benches , cheer, 

newspaper, etc. 1801. 

x. Hand. v. H. 178. a. Phr. In o. (to), facing, 
fronting. 4. In the English Chronicles .. the o. u 
made between * French 1 and 'English ' Frkkmam. c. 
Contradictory, Contrary , Subcontrary, Subaltern 
O.x see these words. 5. A disagreeable man will 
often dissent from you from the mere love of o, 1668. 
Phr. In o., m in the position of being opposed to the 
administration ; They are in O. and not u office *8oj. 
6. Hear, hear, from the O., and laughter from the 
Ministerial benches 18x7. Hence OppomPtioltai a. 
Oppositionist, one who professes or practises o, ; 
e*p. s member of the parliamentary 0* ; also attrib. 
or as adj. 

Oppositive (jJp^tltiv), a. x6aa. [f. L. oppo- 
site, opponent 4 -IVB.] +x. — OPPOSITE A. x, 

1 b. -1857. a. Characterised by opposing or 
contrasting ; adversative So Oppo*aifehre-Iy 
adv., -ness. 

Oppress (A>re*s), V. ME. [a. OF. bppres- 

ser, ad. med,L. oppressare. f. L. oppress-, oppri- 
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mere, f. ob- Ob- z + premem to press.] i. 
trans . Fro press injuriously upon or against ; 
to press down by force ; to crush, trample 
down, smother, crowd -1781. b esp. To bear 
down in battle; to overwhelm with numbers. 
Now rare . late ME. c. Jig. Of sleep, etc. : To 
overpower, weigh down. (Chiefly poet.) 1582. 
s. To lie heavy on, weigh down, crush (the 
feelings, mind, spirits, etc.) late ME. fa* To 
put down, suppress ; to crush, overwhelm (a 
person) ; to put an end to (a thing or state 
of things, feeling, etc.) -1899. tb. To sup- 
press, keep out of sight -1560. 4. To keep 

under by tyrannical exercise of power ; to load 
or burden with cruel or unjust impositions or 
restraints ; to tyrannize over, late ME. tfi. Of 
an enemy, circumstances, etc. : To bear heavily 
upon ; to reduce to straits ; to harass, distress 
-16x1, t6. trans. 'To come upon unexpectedly, 

take by surprise. (So L. opprimere.) -1603. +7. 
To force, ravish. (So L. opprimere .) --X613. 8. 

Her. m Debruise v. 9. Chiefly in pa.pple. Z579. 

z. Fear to put on his hat, lest he should o. hit fore- 
top Richardson. b. Opprest with multitudes, he 
greatly fell Addison. c. Until the poppied warmth 
of sleep oppress’d Her soothed limbs Krats. a. The 
Weary World of Waters between us oppresses the 
imagination Lamb. 4. The powerful citizens op- 
pressed the weak Thirlwall. absol . That the man 
of the earth may no more o, Fs. x. 18. 

Oppression (/pre-Jon). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
oppressionem , f. opprimere to OPPRESS.] I. The 
action of oppressing or condition of being op- 
pressed. late ME. 9. The feeling of being op- 
pressed or weighed down ; bodily or mental 
uneasiness or distiess. late ME. 3. Exercise 
of power in a tyrannical mannei ; cruel treat- 
ment of subjects, inferiors, etc. ; the imposition 
of unjust burdens. 

1. There gentle sleep . . with soft o. seis'd My droused 
sense Milt. a. Dreams, Agitations, and Oppressions, 
that Excess in Diet occasions in the Night 1748. 3, 

There is not a word in our language which expresses 
more detestable wickedness than oppression 1729. 

Oppressive (£pre*siv), a. 1697. [ad. mcd. 
L. oppressivus , f. oppress -, oppt inure ; see -JVK.] 
1. Of the nature of oppression; unjustly bur- 
densome, harsh, or merciless. 9. Characterized 
by oppressing, disposed to oppress 171a. 3. 

Having the quality of oppressing or weighing 
heavily on the mind, spirits, or senses; depress- 
ing ; overpowering X7X9. 

x. 7 'ho o. taxation of the provinces 1861. m. The 
yoke of an o. aristocracy 1845 3. A bright, o., sultry 

morning Lytton. Hence Oppre'asive-ly ado .. 


Oppressor (#pre-»i). late ME. [a. AF. 

oppressour, F. oppresseur, ad. L. oppressor, f. 
opprimere to Oppress.] 1. One who oppresses t 
esp. one who harasses with unjust or cruel 
treatment. 9. Anything that oppresses 1723. 
x. I have been no avaricious o. of the people Bacon, 
Opprobrious (/prdB brias), a. late ME. [ad. 
OF. ob-, opprobrieux, or late L. opprobriosus , L 
L. opprobrium ; see next] z. Of words, lan- 
guage : Conveying injurious reproach ; contu- 
melious, abusive. Of persons; Using contume- 
lious or abusive language. 9. Associated with 
disgrace; infamous, shameful. Now rare. 1510. 

x. The multitude pressed round the King's conch, 
and insulted him with o. cries Macaulay, a. Neither 
did any thing seeme o. out of which there might 
arise commoditie and profit Hooks 8 . Hence Up- 
pro'brious-ly adv., -nets. 

Opprobrium (flprdu-briftn). 1656. [a. L. 
ob-, opprobrium, f. ob-, opprobrare to reproach, 
taunt, f. ob- Ob- z + probrum infamous act, 
infamy. J x. The disgrace attached to conduct 
considered shameful ; the imputation of thig 
disgrace ; infamy, reproach X683. a. Some- 
thing that brings disgrace. 

s. Great o. ha* Dee n thrown on her name x86a. a. 
That o* of Mankind.. who now calla himself our 
Protector Clarendon. So tOppro’bry -*795. 
Oppugn (Jpi&'n), v. late ME, [ad. L. op - 
pugnare, i. ob- Ob- x + pugnare to fight.] ti. 
trans. To fight against, attack, besiege -i860, 
a. Jig. To call in question (a state of things), 
controvert (a statement! belief, etc,) 1529, b. 
Of things t To ran counter to* Now rare* 
1584- «• ittbr. To fight, contend, oppose 1591. 
a. Then and afterwards he openly oppugned Popery 
* 734 * b. When Law and Conscience.. seem to op- 
ntgne one another, the written lorn should he pro. 
ferr'd Hoaema. So Opptxgnance, -nancy (/p»‘g« 
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Bins, £pv*gn£nsD, opposition, antagonism, conflict. 
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Oppugnant (^pv'gnZnt), «. opposing, antagonistic, 
contrary, repugnant. Oppugua'tion, attack, as. 
sault ; opposition ; also fig. Oppu'gncr dphS'nai), 
one who oppugns. 

Opsimattiy (ppsrmfijii). rare. 1656. [ad. 
Gr. biptfxaQt a, f. oipipafrqs, f. dipt- late + paO- 
to learn.] Learning acquired late. So O’psi- 
math, one who begins to learn late in life 1883. 

Opsiometer (ppsi^’mftw). 184a. [f. Gr. 

6 ipts sight + -(o)meter.] Optometer. 
Opsonin (p*ps£mn). 1903. [Discovered by 

A. E. Wright and S. R. Douglas (Proc. Royal 
Soc. LXXII. 366) ; f. Gr. bif/wviov victuals, pro- 
visions + -in 1 .] A substance present in blood 
serum which acts upon bacteria so as to render 
them subject to phagocytosis. Hence Opao'- 
nic a., O'psonize v. to affect by means of op- 
sonins, -izatiou. 

Opt (f?pt), v. 1877. [ad. F. opter \ ad. L. 
optare to choose ; cf. adopt. J intr. To make 
choice ( between alternatives ) ; to decide (for one 
of two alternatives). 

Optation (^pt^-Jan). 1577. [ad. L. ofita- 
tionem , f. optare to wish.] The action of wish- 
ing ; a wish or desire. b. Rhet. The expres- 
sion of a wish under the form of an exclam. 

Optative (/rptativ, f?ptfi*Uv). 1530. [a. F. 
optatif -ive, ad. late L. optativus, f. optare to 
wish ; see -ative. The first pronune. is nor- | 
mal, but the second prevails in Eng. schools 
and colleges.] A. adj. 1. Gram. Having the 
function of expressing wish or desire. a. 
Characterized by desire or choice; expressing 
desire. B. sb. Gram. The optative mood ; an 
optadve form of a verb 1530. 

A. 1. O. mood . that mood or form of the verb, of 
which a prominent function is the expression of wish 
or desire, as in Gr. w ycvoiro, ' may it not happen ! * 
Hence OptativelV aav. in an o. manner or sense, in 
expression of a wish ; in the o. mood. 

Optic (p*ptik). 1541. [a. F. optique , ad. 

med.L. opticus , a. Gr. utttikSs of or pertaining 
to sight, f. 6 irr 6 s seen, visible, f. stem bn- (cf. 
t&ipofjuii I shall see, etc.).] A. adj. 1. Of or per- 
taining to sight ; visual. (Now rare or Obs. in 
general sense.) 1599. a. Anat. Pertaining to 
or connected with the eye as the organ of sight, 
or with the sense of sight as a function of the 
brain; esp. in the names of bodily parts or 
structures. (Also in Path, and Sure.) 1541. 

3. - Optical a, 3. Obs. or arch. 1569. 4. - 

Optical 4. Chiefly in the phr. (now arch.) 0. 
glass, a lens, or an instrument having a lens, 
esp. a telescope. 1607. 5. * Optical 2. 1664. 

a. O. nerve, the second cranial nerve on each side, 
which enters the eyeball and terminates in the retina ; 
they are the nerves of the special sense of sight. O. 
thalamus, each of two large masses of nerve-matter 
in the brain, one on each side of the third ventricle. 

4. The moon, whoso orb Through o. glass the Tuscan 
artist views Milt. 3. O. angle, {a) the angle be- 
tween the two lines from the extremities o f an object 
to the eye, being the angle under which it is seen, or 
the visual angle j (<£) the angle between the optic axes 

whi 


of the eyes when directed to the same object t (c) the 
angle between the optic axes of a biaxial doubly- 
refracting crystal. O. 


&xis { (a) the straight line 
through the centres of the pupil and crystalline lens, 
the axis of the eye ; ( 3 ) a line in a doubly-refracting 
crystal such that a ray of light passing in the direction 
or it suffers no double refraction. 

B. sb. x» The organ of sight, the eye ; chiefly 
in pi. (Formerly learned and elegant, after- 
wards pedantic, now joc.) 1620. fb. Short for 
optic nerve ; fig. visual power -1718. ta. An 
* optic glass'* ; an aye-glass, lens, magnifying 

S ’ass ; a microscope or telescope -1800. ta. — 
ptician x. *1675. t4» The science of sight 

and light. Optics -1869. 

Optical (p ’ptikSl), a. 1570. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
x. Of, pertaining or relating to, the sense of 
sight ; visual ; ocular. (Now chiefly in special 
connexions, e.g. an 0. illusion.) a. Of or per- 
taining to sight in relation to the physical action 
of light upon the eye ; hence, Pertaining or re- 
lating to light, esp. as the medium of sight; be- 
longi ng to optics 1570. 3. Treating of, or skilled 
in, optics 1570. 4. Constructed to assist the 

sight; acting by means of sight or light; devised 
according to the principles of optics 1748. 

a. O. axis ■ optic axis (see Omc A. 3). 4. O. 

square, reflecting instalment lifted by surveyors 
others for laying off lines at right angle 
Hence Optically mdv. 


s to each other. 


Optician (ppti-pUi). 1687. [ad. F. optt- 
cien , f. med.L, optica Optics; see -ician.] 
x. One veised in optics. Now rare or Obs . 
a. A maker of or dealer in optical instruments 

S^ptico-, comb. f. Gr. bnritcbs OPTIC, as in 
O.-che’mical a., relating to optics and chemis- 
try conjointly ; 0.-pa*pillary a., belonging to 
the optic papilla. 

Optics (p*pt iks )« x 579« [pi* Optic 
a., used subst. to render med.L. optica pi. 
neut., a. Gr. rd bunted optics ; see-ics.] The 
science of sight or of the medium of sight, i.e. 
light ; that branch of physics which deals with 
the properties and phenomena of light. Now 
always construed as singular. 

Optimacy Orptimflsi). Now rare . 1579. 

[ad. 16th c. L. optimatia , f. L. optimas , pi. op- 
timates\ see next and -acy. Kepi, later by 
aristocracy .] x. Government, or a govern- 

ment, by the upper classes in a state; aristo- 
cracy ; also, a state so governed 1594. a. The 
upper classes in a state ; the aristocracy. 
Optimate (/rptimA). 1611. [ad. L. op - 

timas, as adj. aristocratic, as sb. pi. ofti- 
rnates aristocrats ; f. optimus best. Chiefly 
in pL, optimates (^ptim^i't/z).] A member of 
the patric ian order in Koine ; gen. a noble or 
aristocrat 

|| Optime (/rpti mi). 1755. [a. L. adv. - 'best’, 

‘ very well ’, from the phr. optime disputasti 
' you have disputed very well One who has 
been placed in the second or third division, 
called respectively senior and junior uptimes 
in the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge. 

Optimism (p-ptimiz’m). 1759. [a. F. opti- 
misme (in mod.L. optimismus ), f. L. optimus 
best; see - ism.] x. The doctrine propounded 
by Leibnitz, that the actual world is the * best 
of all possible worlds', being chosen by the 
Creator as that in which most good could be 
obtained at the cost of the least evil. Also 
applied to other doctrines of like effect. b. 
Applied to any view which supposes that good 
must ultimately prevail over evil in the universe 
1841. 2. The character or quality of being for 

the best 1795. rare. 8* Disposition to hope 
for the best or to look on the bright side of 
things under all circumstances 18x9. 

x. Voltaire’s Candide,written to refute the system 
of a Boswkll. b. The young reformer’s social 
simplicity, his dreams, bin optimisms 1888. 3. 'Let 

it he cheerful said he, with his gay o. x88x. 

Optimist (p*ptimist), sb . (a.) 1766. Tf. as 
prec. + -1ST. ) x. One who holds or believes 
in the metaphysical principle of optimism 1783. 
a. One disposed, under all circumstances, to 
hope for the best x 766. B. adj. Optimistic. 
1863. 

a. 1 have always observed that good physicians are 
optimists 1895. B. The o. governess. . who, when the 
weather was very bad, waa still thankful because it 
was better than none at all 1865. Hence Optimi'atic, 
-al adjs. Optimistically adv. So O’ptimize v. 

If Optimum (p-ptimtfm). 1879. [L., neut. of 
optimus best.] Biol. That degree or amount of 
heat, light, food, moisture, etc. most favourable 
for growth, reproduction, or other vital process. 
Also attrib . Best or most favourable. 

Option Qrpjan). 1604. [a. F., ad. L. optio- 
nem , f. root op- of optare to choose.] x. The 
action of choosing ; choice. Also transf. A 
thing that is or may be chosen. 9. Power or 
liberty of choosing ; freedom of choice 2633. 
3. The right which an archbishop formerly had 
on the consecration of a bishop, of choosing 
one benefice within the see of the latter, to be 
m his own patronage for the next presentation. 
(Abolished in 1845.) 170*. 4* The privilege 

(acquired on some consideration) of executing 
or relinquishing, as one may choose, within 
a specified period a commercial transaction on 
terms now fixed ; esp. that of calling for the 
delivery (a cals), or making delivery (a put), or 
both (a double option), within a specified time, 
of some particular stock or produce at a speci- 
fied price and to a specified amount 1755. 

s. Plantation .. must proceed from the o. of the 
people, else it sounds like sn exile Bacon. a. He 
l Peel] nad no o. about accepting [office}— his sovereign , 
Sent for him, and he must come 1830. A sentence of I 
imprisonment without the o. of a fine (mod.). 
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Optional fc-pfanAl), a. 1765. [f. prec. + 

-al.] x. That is a matter of choice ; depend- 
ing on choice or preference; not obligatory 179a. 
a. Leaving something to choice. 

s. Even this burthen was o., not compulsory 1818 
a. Original writs are either o. or peremptory Blacic- 
stonk. B. sb. tf.S. An o. subject of study 1857. 

Opto-, from Gr. birrb s * seen, visible used 
as comb, form with the notion of * sight, vision ’, 
or * optic ’. See Main words. 

Optogram (p-ptfgraem). 1878. [f. Opto- + 
-gram.] Klihne's term for the image formed 
on the retina by the action of light, which may 
be rendered permanent by chemical means. 
Optologist (pptp’ lddgist). 1903. [f. Opto- 
+ -LOGIST.] A sight testing optician. So Op- 
toTogy, Optolo'gical a. 

Optometer (pptp-mrtoj). 1738. [f. Opto- 
+ -meter.] A name of various instruments 
for testing vision ; esp. one for measuring the 
refractive power of the eye and thus testing 
long- or short-sightedness. Hence Opto*me- 
trist, Opto’metry. 

Optophone (p-ptpfonn). 1923. [f. Opto- 
+ (Jr. ificvvrj sound.] An instrument to enable 
the blind to read printed type by the medium 
of sound. 

Opulence (pyWitm). 1510. [ad. L. opu- 
lentia ; see Opulent and -ence.] Wealth, 
riches, affluence. Also transf. and fig. 
Opulent (f "pidUfot), a. j6oi. [ad. L. opu- 
Icns, -entem or opulentus t f. ops, opem power, 
might, resources, wealth; see -ui.ent.J i. 
Rich, wealthy, affluent. b. Yielding gre.it 
wealth 1664. 9. transf. and fig. Rich in some 

respect: a. in mental wealth; b. in matciu) 

E possessions; c. in physical development; plump 
from Fr.]. 1791. 3. Of flowers, etc. : Rich in 

Iossom, tint, or fragrance ; splendid 1863. 

1. I shall be strangely unfortunate if 1 meet not 
with some o. widow 1704. a. Hci braided o. hair 
1863. a. Or beast or bird or fish, or o. flower Tknny- 
son. Hence O'pulent-ly adv. 

|| Opuntia (opirnjia). 1601. [L. Opuntia 

(sc. herba), a plant growing about the Locnan 
city Opus (acc. Opuniem ) m Greece ; taken as 
a generic name.] A large genus of cactaceous 
plants ; also, the fruit of a plant ol this genus; 
the Prickly Pear or Indian big. 

|j Opus (jr pifa, Ju-pvs). 1809. [L. opus work, 
pi. operaj] A work, a composition ; esp. a 
musical composition or set of compositions as 
numbered among the works of a composer in 
order of publication. Abbrev. Op. 

O. magnum or magnum o . : a L. expression sig- 
nifying ‘ great work frequent in Eng. use, espw 10 
ref. to a large or important literary work. 

Opuscule (ixpxrskiMl). 1656. [a. F., ad. L. 
ofusculum, dim. of opus work ; see -cule.] 
A small work ; esp. a literary or musical work 
of small size. var. || Opu*sculum (nl. -ula). 

Or (ps), sb. 1563. [a. F. : — L. autsem.) 

Her. The tincture gold or yellow in armorial 
bearings, b. Ormoulu , or molu ; see Ormolu. 

Or (pi, pi), adv A (prep., cotijP) arch . and 
dial. [OE. dr adv. 'early’; see Ere. But 
in all the uses exc. A. x the sense is that of the 
comparative, OE. ir earlier, sooner, before.] 
+A. adv. L As a positive. Early ; » Air adv. 
9, Ere A. x. -ME, XL As comparative. x. 
Earlier, sooner; -* Ere A. 0. M E. only. 9. For- 
merly, before ; — Air adv. i, Ere A. 4. -1500. 

B* prep. 1, Before (in time) ; ■■ ERE Bl 1. 
ME. b. Confused with the conjunctive or ere 
(C. 1 d) for or e'er, or ever, but used simply as 
— ere, before 1699. Bef. an adv. of time 
taken subst., as long, now , eto., forming an 
advb. phrase ; ** Ere B. a. 1450. 

s. To dye or their day 1509, b. The Shepherds on 
the Lawn, Or ere the point of dawn, Sate simply 
chatting in a metick row Milton. 

C. conj. (or conjunctive adv.). x. Of time : 
Before, ta. in conjunctional phrases or than, 
or that ; see Eiir C. x -1721. b. Or alone, 
in same sense ME. c. with the addition of ever, 
e'er (adding emphasis), late ME, d. Or ere, 
for or e'er, or ever ; see B. x b. 1568. a. Of 
preference : Sooner than ; m Ere C. 9. ME. 

1. b. Wil you drink or you go, or wil you go or you 
drinkef 1551. C. Thou accursed Spirit I damned or 
ever thou wert born I Wmley. d. Lear 11. iv. 988. 

Or (£1, pi) cottj.* (adv.*) ME. [Reduced 
form of the obs. Other conj. Or is properly 
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the conjunction, not the associated adv. (see 
sense a), which continued to be other , or outker, 
— mod. Eng. either (in either . . or), though or . . 
or also occurs.] i. gen. A particle co-ordinat- 
ing two (or more) words, phrases, or clauses, 
between which there is an alternative. b. 
When singular subjects (sb. or pron.) are co- 
ordinated by or, the tendency is for the vb. and 
following pronouns to be plural, when the 
mutual exclusion of the singular subjects is not 
emphasized i6oz. a. The alternative expressed 
by or is emphasized by prefixing to the first 
member, or adding after the last, the associated 
adv. Either, formerly Other or Outhek 
ME. % b. For or occurring after neither, see 
these words and nor 1533. c. Or is used after 
whether \ see Whether ME. 3. Or., or in 
the sense of either . . or is now poetic ME. fb. 
Or ..or occurs with alternative questions ; - 
whether., or. (Or alone — ‘whether' is rare, 
prob. repr. L. an.) -1734. 4. After a primary 

statement or an exhortation, or appends a 
secondary alternative; = otherwise, else: in 
any other case; if not ME. 5. Or else ( also 
formerly orels) : or if not, or otherwise ; ■ 
sense 4; see Else 4. ME. 6. Or connects 
two words denoting the same thing : — other- 
wise called, that is (■» L. vel, sive) ME* 
x. Did you send a verbal or a written message ? 1776. 
A vine or two x86x. You may wnlk ten or even 
twelve miles without finding one (mod.). b. If 
Tintoret or Giorgione are at band Ruskin. Mr. 
Darwin or Barnum would claim him as their own 
1874 a. You may take either the medal or its value 
{mod.). b. An horse that had neither good eyes or 
feet 1691. 3. Or let us glory gain, or glory give 

l'oi'E. b. Tell me where is fancie bred, Or in the 
heart, or in the head Shaks. 4. Awake, arise, or be 
for ever fall'n Milt. 6. The Tame or House Spider 
1608. 

Or-, pref., freq. in OK, and occas. in ME., 
now surviving in Ordeal, and perh. in Ort. 
OK. or- was the stressed form, corresp. to Goth, 
tts-, ur~. ON. dr-, ffr-, G. ur-, etc., orig. an adv. 
and prep., meaning ‘out 
-or, a termination of words, and form of 
various suffixes, of L. oiigin. 

In AF. the sound arising from Latin 3 became 
( 0 ) and caine c 1300 to be written ou (onou*). The 
earliest adopted words in M E. had o or u (onor , onur\ 
but the regular representation after 1300 was with ou 
(on our, tumour ). At the Renaissance, many of the 
-our wurds were conformed to the L. in -or\ and 
nearly all words taken then or later from L. were 
spell -or. In Great Britain . our is still written In 
many of the words left unchanged in the x6th c., but 
American usage favours -or in all. 

1. -or (formerly often -our), repr. ultimately 
L. -or, -or cm, in nouns of condition derived 
from verbal stems, as error ; horror , liquor, 
tenor , torpor , tremor , etc. 

a. -or (formerly often -our), repr. L - or , -orem 
of agent-nouns, formed on stems identical with 
the supine stems of vbs. Of these there are : 
a. Those repr. L. agent-nouns other than those 
in -dtor, -it or, -it or, -itor; as actor, author , con- 
fessor, doctor , inventor , tutor, etc. b* Agent- 
nouns in L. -dtor, -dtor, -itor, - Itor were regu- 
larly reduced from -dtdrem, etc., through -edor 
to OF. -ebr, -eilr, AF. -eour, which became in 
ME. -our, and in F. -eur, and thus fell together 
with those from simple -orem in a. Such are 
conqueror , donor , emperor (imperatorem\, furor, 
solicitor , vendor , etc. Also, saviour (Ar. sau- 
vebur :—OF. salvetr, salvedor, L. salvatorem ), 
which has preserved the vowel bef. -our. Similar 
are agent-noons formed in Fr. or AF. on the vb. 
stem, as purveyor . surveyor, tailor, warrior 
(AF. werreyour \ f. werreier to war), c. Agent- 
nouns in -dtor, -itor, -itor, -dtor, -Utor, adopted 
in later times in Fr., or la Eng., retain /, ap- 
pearing in Fr. as -ateur, -iteur, etc., and have 
now in Eng. the same written form as in L., 
e. g. administrator, creator, creditor, etc. Some 
of these, from OF. or AF., had formerly •our, 
as creatour, creditour, etc. ; others of later 
formation, lmmed. from L., have had the -or 
form from the first, d. -or is sometimes an al- 
teration of another suffix, as of L. -art us, F. -ier, 
AF. ~er, in bachelor, chancellor, or of Eng. tr 
>— OE. •ore, in sailor. The frequent occurrence 
of MEL -our, mod. -or, in legal terms denoting 
the person acting, as opp. to the person acted 
upon in •i, -ee, e. g. lessor, lessee, has given It a 
Rind of professional character; cf. sailor , sailor. I 
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3. -or (-our) sometimes represents F. -oir, as 
manor, OF. manoir, maneir , L. manere\ mir- 
ror, F. miroir, L. *miratorium \ parlour , F. 
par loir, L. * parabola tor turn. 

4. -or. repr. ME. = AF. -our , F. •eur, L. -or, 
-orem, a var. of -ior, suffix of the comparative 
degree of adjs., in major, minor. See -IOR, 

Oral (o®*r&). [OE., app. ad. ON. aurur 

pi. ; commonly taken as ad. L. aureus.] x. A 
Danish money of account, reckoned in Domes- 
day Book as « 30 pence. a. A measure of 
weight, used in Domesday Book for the ounce 
1610. 

|| Ora 2 i8a6 [L., — border, brim, 

coast, etc.] Entom. The inflexed or inferior 
lateral margin of the prothorax. 

Orach, orachfi (p-r&tf). late ME. [Earlier 
arache, a. AF. arasche , F. arroche « It. atrepice 
: — L. atriplicem , nom. atriplex, ad. Gr. brpd- 
<pa£v$, -is (&hpa- ,&vbp&<pa£it).] A plant of the ge- 
nu s .4 triplex , N. O. Chenopodiacex ; esp. the Gar- 
den Orach or Mountain Spinach (A.hortensis). 
Oracle (p’rak'l), sb. [ME. ora'cle, a. F., 
ad, L. oraculum ( oraclum ), i.orare , with suffix 
-culo- of material instrument.] I. 1. Gr. and 
Rom. Antiq. The agency or medium by which 
a god was supposed to speak ; the mouthpiece 
of the deity ; the place or seat of such agency, 
at which divine utterances were believed to be 
given, a. A response, often ambiguous or ob- 
scure, given usu. by a priest or priestess of a 
god, at the shrine or seat of the deity 1598. 

x. The Oracles are dumm Milt. Phr. To work 
the o„ to influence the agency or medium ; to obtain 
the response desired by influence or manoeuvring 
behind the scenes ; also (slang), to raise money 1863. 
a. An o, was procured exactly suited to the purpose 
of the leaders of the expedition Thirlwalu 

IL transf. z. A vehicle or medium of divine 
communication. a. The holy of holies in the 
Jewish Temple; also, the mercy-seat within it 
1440. b. One who or that which expounds or 
interprets the will of God 1548. a. Divine reve- 
lation ; a message divinely inspired; also, pi. 
the sacred scriptures (from Rom. iii. 2). late ME. 

1. a. Sion Hill. .and Siloa’s Brook that flowd Fast 
by the O. of God Milt. b. In his company lone 
the Puzel, whom he used as an o. and a southsaicr 
1548. a. The oracles or eayinges of God 1548. 

Ill* fig. x. Something reputed to give oracular 
replies or advice 162?. b. Something regarded 
as an infallible guide or indicator, esp. when 
its action is mysterious, as a chronometer, a 
compass 1726. a. A person reputed or affect- 
ing to be infallible 1596. 3. A wise utterance ; 

an authoritative ana infallible declaration ; un- 
deniable truth 1^69. 4. A prognostication 1396. 

x. b. He called it [a watch] his o., and said it 
pointed out the time for every action of bis life 
Swift. a. I am sir O., And when I ope my Hps, let 
no dog barke Shaks. 3. His Words were received as 
Oracles 1701. Hence O'rado V. irons, to utter as 
an a, intr. to speak as an o. 

Oracular (flrae-kixll&j), a. 1631. [f. h. oracu- 
lum + -AR.] z. Of or pertaining to an oracle ; 
that Is the seat or medium of an oracle, or of 
direct divine communications 1678. 9. Of the 

nature of an oracle 1631. b. Mysterious, am- 
biguous, or sententious, like the ancient oracles 
1736. e. Ominous, portentous 1820. 8. Of a 

person s That delivers oracular responses ; also 
transf. z8sx. 4. Delivered, uttered, or decreed 
by an oracle 1820. 

a Whatever he said or WTOte was considered as o. 
by his disciples Macavlay. b. He opened bis lips, 
with an o. shake of the head 1845. 3. The o. press lays 
down the law 1863. Hence Ora’ctxlar-ly o/&.,-ness. 

Oraculous (&rse‘kitflas), a. Now rare or 
Obs. 1610. [f.fts prec. +-ous.] — Oracular. 

Urim and Tbummim, those o. gems On Aaron's 
breast Milt. He grows on a sudden o. and infallible 
Johksom. Hence Ora'culousdy adv,, -ness* 
Oraison, obs. f. Orison. 

Oral (Os'rftl’), a . ( sb .) 1625. [f. L. os , or - 

mouth + -AL.] 1. Uttered in spoken words ; 

transacted by word of mouth t spoken, verbal | 
x6a8. a. Using speech only, esp . for the in- 
struction of the dear and dumb 1870* 3. Of or 
pertaining to the mouth 1656. 4. Done or per - 1 
formed with the mouth, as the organ of eating 
and drinking 1695. B. sb . Short for oral exam - 1 
ination , sound , eta 1876. 

z. As for orall Traditions, what ccrtamtie can there 
be in them T Bk Hall, a An o. school xB8«. 9. O. \ 
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cavity, ( a ) the cavity of the mouth t (b) in haustellata 
insects, the hollow on the lower surface of the head, 
from which the haustellum or sucking-mouth pro- 
trudes. b. Phonetics. Uttered through the mouth, 
with the nasal passage closed. 4. The orall eating 
and drinking of Christ in the Sacrament 1605. B. The 
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through, or with the mouth 1608. 

Orang (onx-q). 1778. -Orang-outang* 
Orange (p*r6ndx), sbA, a. [ME. orenge, 
orange, a. OF., f. (ult.) Arab, n&ranj, in Pars. 
ndrang; cf. Pers. ndr pomegranate. The initial 
n in Fr. and Eng. was app. absorbed in the indef. 
article in une narange.] A. sb. z.The fruit of a 
tree (see sense 2), a large globose, many-oelled 
berry (Hespkridium) with subacid juicy pulp, 
enclosed in a tough rind externally of a bright 
reddish yellow ( ■> orange) colour. a. (In 
full orange-tree ; An evergreen tree (Citrus 
Aurantium), a native of the East; it produces 
fragrant white flowers, and the fruit mentioned 
in sense z. (Also applied to allied species, or 
subspecies, as C. Bigaradia , C. Bergamia ; see 
nuots.) 1615. 3. Applied to various plants, or 

tneir fruit, mostly from some apparent resem- 
blance in flower or fruit to the orange-tree 18x7. 
4.** Sea Orange, a large orange-coloured liolo- 
thurian (Lophothuria fabricir) of globose shape 
I 7S3« 5* ^ full orange-colour : 'Hie reddish- 

yellow colour of the orange. Also, a pigment 
of this colour. 1587. 6. Her. A roundel tennd 

(tawny-coloured) 1562. 

x. Blood (-red), Malta or Maltese O., a red-pulped 
variety. Jaffa or Joppa O., a lemon-shaped and 
very sweet kind. Navel O., a nearly seedless variety 
from Brazil, etc., having the rudiment of a second 
fruit imbedded in its apex. Clove j Noble , or Man- 
darin O. — Mandarin. Tangerine O . : see Tan- 
gerine The fruit of the Citrus Bigaradia is called 
the Bitter, Homed, or Seville O. I and that of the 
C. Bergamia, Bergamot O. or Bkrgamot 1 . Phr. To 
squeeze or such an o., to extract all the juice from it | 
fig. to take all that is profitable out of anything. 
Oranges and lemons . a nursery game, in which a 
ditty beginning with these words is sung. 3. Native 
o. (A ustralia ), (a) the orange-thorn, an orange berry 
with a leathery skin, about one inch and a half in 
diameter j ( 3 ) the small native pomegranate, Ca/paris 
tmtchelli. Quito O., Madura aurantiaca , a species 
of nightshade in colour, fragrance, and taste resembling 
an o. See also Mock-orange. 

attrib . and Comb. x. General t as o.-Hoom , -grove, 
etc. | o.-girl. -Merchant, etc. j o.-wint 1 1 o.groweri 
o.shapeduA ] . 

a. Special : o. -aphis, a black aphis ( Siphonophora 
citrifolii) that infests the orange-tree ; -Jelly, (a) a 
jelly flavoured with orange-juice and orange-peel | 
(b) a variety of swede turnip f -marmalade, see 
Marmalade i -oil, the essential oil obtained from the 
rind of the o. t -scale, any scale-insect which infests 
the orange-tree 1 esp. Asp idiot us anrantiL 
B. adj. Of the colour of an orange (see A. 5) 
x 54 3 * 

Comb. In names of orange-coloured varieties of 
apples or pears, as o. -bergamot, .mush, fieor, -pippin t 
also in names of plants, animals, etc. of this colour 
(more or less), as o.bat, the Phinonycteris aurantia, 
inhabiting northern Australia, the male of which has 
fur of a bright orange \ o.-cowry, a large handsome 
cowry (1 Cyprma aurantia) of a deep yellow colour 1 
-grass, Hypericum Sarothra, having minute deep- 
yellow flowers; o.lily, Lilium croceum j O. tborxit 
see A. 3, quota. 

Orange (^Tend^), sb .* 1558. I. Name of 
a town on the river Rhone in France, formerly 
the capital of a small principality of the same 
name, from which the princes of Orange-N assau, 
the ancestors of William III of England, took 
their title. In Eng. Hist. , - William of Orange * 
is an appellation of William III. b. attrib. Of 
or belonging to the Orange family or dynasty 
in Holland Z647. 9* Eng. Hist, (attrib.) Ap- 

plied to the ultra^ProtesUnt party in Ireland, m 
ref. to the secret society of Orangemen formed 
in 1795 ; cf. Orangeman 1795. 

The members of 'The Orange Lodge* of Free- 
masons in Belfast and their adherents were known as 
1 Orange boys ‘ and * Orangemen *. The name of the 
lodge probably had ref. to wiUtam of Orange, or to 
the use of orange bodges at the anniversary celebra- 
tions of his memory* Hence, no doubt, the use of 
* Orange * as a party name. 

Orangeade (^6ndg|i‘d). 1706. Tf. Orange 

sb. 1 + -ADR, after lemonade.'] A drink composed 
of orange and lemon juice diluted with water 
and sweetened. Also, now, an aerated water 
of an orange tint 


ti (per. Kdln). b (Fr* psat). U (Ger* MdUer)* U (Fr. dene), P (curl)* e (e*) (th#re>, f (*) (r «h). f (Fr* fosie). 5 (ftr, fan, earth). 
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ORBITOSPHENOID 


fOrangea-do. 1599, [C£ Sp. naranjada 

conserve of oranges, F, orangeat.] Candied 
orange-peel -1790. 

O*rango-blo«som. 1786. The white fra- 
grant blossom of the orange-tree. Worn by 
brides in wreaths, trimmings, etc., or carried in 
bouquets at the marriage ceremony. 
O‘range-flow=er. 1626. — prec. 

Comb, orange-flower water, the aqueous solu- 
tion of orange-flowers ; the fragrant watery distillate 
left over in the preparation of neroli oil. 

Orang(e)ism (prendsii'm). 1823. If. 
Orange sb.* 4 -ism.] The system and prin- 
ciples upheld by the Orange Association ; the 
principle of Protestant political ascendancy in 
Ireland. 

Orangeman (frftnd^m&n). 1796. [f. 
Orangic sb .* 4 M an.] A member of a political 
society formed, in 1795, for the defence of Pro- 
testantism and maintenanceof Protestant ascen- 
dancy in Ireland ; see Orange sb.* 

Orangery (frencl^ri f p*renfl32ri). 1664. [In 
sense 1, a. F. or an gene, f. oranger orange-tree ; 
see -ery 2.] x. A place appropriated to the 
cultivation of orange-trees. ta. A scent ex- 
tracted from the orange-flower; also, snuff 
scented with this -1744. 

O range-tawny, a. and sb. 1575. A. adj. 
Of a dull yellowish brown colour ; tan-coloured 
with a tinge of orange. B. sb. As the name of 
a colour or a fabric. 

Orangite (p* rendgalt). 1851. [From its 
colour.] Min. An orange variety of thorite. 
Orang-outang (Sroeq .jrtseaj). Also orang- 
utan (oa*r&i]|tf't&n). X099. [ult. ad. Malay 

6 ’ rang it 'tan 4 man of the woods'.] Zool . An 
anthropoid ape, Simla satyrus , of arboreal 
habits, inhabiting Borneo, Sumatra, and for- 
merly Java; the male exceeds 4 feet in height 
and has very long arms. The Lesser Orang- 
utan is S. tnorio o t Borneo. 
yOrarion (ore»*ripn). 1772. [Grsecired f. 
next.] In the Greek Church, the deacon’s stole. 
Q Orarium (ore» ri£m). 1706. [L. ? a napkin, 
L os, or* mouth, face ; see -arium. ] a. The 
earlier name of the stole ; spec, in the Greek 
Church ** Orarion. b. Ine scarf attached 
to a pastoral staff 1814. 

Orate (6r<?i-t, o«*r*it), v. 1600. [f. L. orat- t 
orare. Re-coined in U.S. c i860, as a back- 
formation from ora Uon.'] intr. fi. To pray; 
to plead, a. To act the orator ; to hold forth, 

* speechify ’ _ Now usu. joc. or sarcastic. 

a. A Rhetorician, who^e businesae is to a. and per- 
suade 1669. 

Oration (6r*i*Jan), sb. late MK [ad. L. 
orationem , f. orare ; cf. prec.] x. A prayer or 
petition to God; orison. Now only Hist. a. 
A formal speech or discourse ; esf . one delivered 
in connexion with some particular occasion 
1502. 3. Speech, language ; now only in Gram., 
in ' direct f and * oblique o.’ 

a. The greatest orations of the two first orators of 
any age, Demosthenes and Aeschines 1844. 

Or&'tion, v. tolloq . 1633. [f. prec. sb. | 

intr, . To orate j to ' speechify 
Orator (pibXzi). late ME. [a. AF. oratour 
« OF. oratcur, ad. I .. oratorem, f. or at-, orare ; 
see Orate.J ti. An advocate, a spokesman ; 
spec, a professional advocate -165a ta. A 
petitioner or suppliant. (Commonly used in 
subscribing a letter or petition to a superior.) 
-1727. b. Law. The plaindff or petitioner in 
a bill or information in chancery or equity (now 
U.S.\ ta. One who delivers a speech or oration 
in public ; esp. an eloquent public speaker, late 
ME. t4* One sent to plead or speak for another ; 
an ambassador, envoy, or messenger -1673. 5. 
Public O ; an officer of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, whose functions are to 
s;jeak in the name of the University on State 
occasions ; to go in person, when required, to 
plead the cause of the University ; to write suit- 
able addresses, letters of congratulation or con- 
dolence ; to introduce candidates for honorary 
degrees, and to perform other like duties 2614. 

3. 1 come not (Friends) to steals away your hearts, 

] am no Ot, as Bratus is Shaks. Som O. renound 1 n 
Athens or free Roma Miltom 
Oratorlal (prfttfls'ri&l), a. Now rare • 1546. 
[In sense x, f, L. oratorios 4 -AL. In 2, re- 


ferred to Oratorio.] i. Of, pertaining to, or 
proper to an orator, a. Of or pertaining to an 
oratorio x8xx. Hence OratoTially adv. 
Oratorian Or&tfls'rifin). 1644. [f. L. ora- 
torios of or pertaining to an orator, ora tor turn 
place of prayer. Oratory sb. 1 ] A. adj \ +x. « 
Oratorial z. -1734. a. Of or pertaining to 
the Oratory (jA* 3) 2862. B. so. A father or 
priest of an oratory; spec, a member of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri, or other similar 
society (see Oratory sb . 1 3) 2656. 

Oratorio, a . 2656. [f.L. oratorem Orator 
+ -ic, after historic , etc.1 — next. 

Oratorical (pratprMl), a. 1619. [f. as 

prec. + -al.] ti. Oratorian a. 2. a. Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of an orator or 
oratory ; rhetorical ; also, according to the rules 
of oratory ; characteristic of a professional advo- 
cate 1834* 8. Given to the use of oratory 1801. 

a. O. Discourses 170a. 3. Americans are sin o. race 

1898. Hence Orato'rically adv. 

Oratorio (prhtOsTu>). 1727. [a. Tt., ad. eccl. 
L. oratorium Oratory sb 1 Named in the 16th 
c. from the musical services in the church of 
the Oratory of St. Philip Neri in Rome, these 
being virtually examples of the older mystery 
play adapted to a religious service. ] A form 
of extended musical composition, of a semi- 
dramatic character, usu. founded on a scriptural 
theme, sung by solo voices and a chorus, to the 
accompaniment of a full orchestra, without the 
assistance of action, scenery, or dress. 
OTatorize, v. 1620. [f. Orator sb. 4 
-IZE.] intr. To play the orator ; to deliver an 
oration. Now usu. joc. or contemptuous : to 

* speechify '. 

O-ratorship. [See -ship.] The position or 
office of orator ; esp. in Public O., the office of 
Public Orator in a U Diversity. 

Oratory (p*ratari), sb.l ME. [ad. L. ora- 
torium place of prayer (prop. adj. ‘for prayer ', 
sc. templum ) ; f. orat -, orare ; see -OKY.J x. A 
lace of prayer ; a small chapel ; a room or 
uilding for private worship. Also in ref. to 
Jewish or pagan worship. fa. A faldstool at 
which a worshipper kneels -1771. 8- The 

name of certain religious societies In the R.C. 
Church ; orig. and esp. the O. of St. Philip 
Neri or Congregation of the Fathers of the O., a 
society of priests living in community without 
vows, constituted at Rome in 1564. 

1. In Temples hallowed for publique vse and not in 
priuate Oratories Hootc kb. 

Oratory (p-ritari), sb* 1586. [ad. L. ora - 
toria (sc. ars ).] 1. The art of the orator or of 
public speaking ; the art of speaking eloquently ; 
rhetoric 1593. a. The delivery of orations or 
speeches ; rhetorical or eloquent language. 

1. That part of o., which relates to the moving of 
passions Swift, a. It is seldom that ol changes votes 
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Oratress (p*ratres). 1586. [f. Orator 4 
-ess 1 .] A fexnale orator, tpedlioner, ortplaintiffi 
Orb (pib), sbA 1526. [ad. L. orbis ring, 
circle, round disk ; cf. F. orbe.] L A circle and 
deriv. senses. 1. A circle, or anything of cir- 
cular form, as a circular disk, etc. Now rare . 
1590. a. Astral. The space on the celestial 
sphere within which the influence of a planet, 
star, or ‘ house ’ is supposed to act 1727. fg. 
Astron. The plane of the 01 bit of a planet, etc. ; 
also, the orbit or path -1674. +4. A cyclical 

period, a cycle -1742. 

x. And I serue the Fairy Queene, To dew her orbs 
vpon the green Shaks. 3. Instruct the planets m 
what orbs to run Pock. 

11* A sphere and deriv. senses, x . Old Astron . 
Each of the concentric hollow spheres supposed 
to surround the earth and to carry the planets 
or stars with them in their revolution; see 
Sphere. Obs. exc. Hist. 2526. a. Anything of 
spherical or globular shape 1597. 3. A general 
name for the heavenly bodies (sun, moon, planets, 
or stars), in sense either of 1 globe ’, or of ' disk *. 
Chiefly pod. or rfut. 1596, t&. *P&. Tbe earth ; 
cf. L orbis terrorism -1667, 4, The eye-ball ; 

the eye. poet, and rhet. x6 • 5. Tbe globe sur- 
mounted by a cross forming part of the regalia ; 
also called mound , formerly globe, ball 270a. 
6. fig* fa. A ‘sphere’ of action or activity; rank, 
station. (Often with ref. to sense II. x.) -1757. 


b. (from II. a or 3.) An organised or collective 
whole; a rounded mass; a 1 world 4 2603. 

a. What a hell of witchcraft lies In the small a of 
one particular tear J Shaks. 3. The O. of Day Gkay. 
b. ’I wet. N. iu. i. 43. 4. These eys..thir seeing have 
furgoL Nor to thir idle orbs doth sight appear Milt. 
6. a. Evangelists of an higher Orbe then . . Bishops 
1644. Comb, o.-flsb, an East Indian fish {Ckmteaon 
or Epkippius orbis). 

Orb, sb.* x 500. [In med.L. orba, in Anglo- 
Fr. orbe, as if for med.L. *orba fenestra blind 
window ; cf. L. orbus luminis bereft of light, 
blind.] Arch. Blank or blind window ; hence 
plain stone panel, blank panel. 

Orb (fib), v . 1600. [f. Orb sb. 1 ] I. trans. 
To enclose in, or as In, an 01b or circle 1645. 
9. To form or gather into an orb, disk, or globe; 
to round out x6oo. 

1. Yea Truth and Justice then Will down return to 
men. Orb'd in a Rain-bow Miltom. 

Orbed (pibd, poet, pubed), a. 1597. [11 
Orb sb , 1 and v. 4 -ED.] i. Formed into, or 
having tbe form of, an orb ; rounded ; arched. 
Also fig. 9. In comb., as full-o. (having a lull 
orb), etc. 1667. 

Orbicular (pxbl'kidl&x), a. (sb.) late ME. 
[ad. F .orbiculaire or L. orbicularis, t.orbiculus ; 
see prec. and -AR.] A. adj. x. Round as a circle 
or disk ; circular, of circular plan or section, 
b. Anat. and Zool. Applied to structures of cir- 
cular or discoidal form j spec . to those muscles 
(sphincters) surrounding, and having the func- 
tion of closing, natural apertures ot the body, 
as the sphincters of the mouth, eyelids, etc. 
(Also in L. form orbicularis.) 1615. c. Bot. Of 
circular outline, as leaves, etc. 1731. a. Spheri- 
cal, globular. Sometimes loosely , Having a 
rounded or convex (as opp. to a flat) surface, 
late ME. 3 .fig. Full-orbed, rounded, complete 
1673. 4* AW. Hist . Combined with oilier adjs. 
of form ; (esp. in Bot. of leaves), as o.-cordaU, 
-ovate, etc. X847. 5. O. bone (os orbiculare), a 

very small bone of the middle ear, at the end of 
the incus, and articulating with the stapes 1706. 

s. Quite through his bright o. targe Chapman. 3. 
The household ruin was thus full and o. De Quincky. 

B. sb. Anat. An orbicular muscle. See A. 1. b. 
Also in L. form orbicularis. 1872. Hence Orbi- 
cularlty, o. form or character. Orbi*cular-ly 
adv. , -neu (rare). 

Orbiculate (pibi'kirfl/t), a. 1760. [ad. L. 
orb icu lotus, f. orb 1 cuius, f. orbis Orb sb . 1 ; see 
-CULE and -ate 2 2.] - Orbicular. Chiefly 
in Nat. Hist. So Orbi’culated a. 

Orblculato-, comb. f. or bicu lotus, Or- 
biculate, in sense 1 orbiculately — ’, as o. -cor- 
date, etc. 

Orbit (£ubit). 1548. [ad. F. orbits or L. 
orbita wheel-track, orbit, f. orbis wheel, circle.] 
x • Anat . The bony cavity containing the eye and 
its muscles, glands, etc. ; the eye-socket, b. Zool. 
The border of, or part surrounding, the eye in a 
bird, insect, etc. 1774. 1! c. (By confusion with 
Orb sb . 1 II. 4.) The eye-boll : the eye 1728. 9. 
Astron. The path of a heavenly body ; the curved 
path described by a planet or comet round the 
sun , by a satellite about its primary, etc. ( Rarely 
« the ecliptic. ) 1696. H b. Confuted with orb ; 
see Orb sb . 1 II. 1, g, 6. 1727. 

*. C. Or roll the lucid a of an eye Yovwa. m. fig. 
The backslidiogs of my aunt l>iaah in her o. did the 
same service in establishing my father's system 1759. 
Hence O'rbital a , of, belonging to, or connected 
with »n a 1 taking place In an a, as o. revolution. 
Orbltar (/’jbitfU), a. (sb.) 1741. [ad. F. 

orbitaire\ see-AR.] Anat. 1, — ORBITAL; var. 
OTbitarv. B. sb. The s>gomatic suture 1782. 
Orbitelous (£ibitrias),a. 1857. [f.mod.L. 
orbitelus , F. orb idle, f. L. orbis 4 tela web.] 
Z00L Applied to those spiders whioh spin circu- 
lar webs, as the garden-spider, bo OTbiteb* 
an o. scidct. 

O'rbtto*, comb, form of L. orbita Orbit, 
usu. in sense 4 relating to tbe orbit along with 
(some other part) \ as 0. -nasal, - temporal adjs., 
etc, 

Orbitotite (yibi'tfbit). 1859. [In mod.L. 
orbitolites, f. orbita Orbit + Gr. Aifloi stone ; 
see -LITE.] The fossil shell of a fbraminifer of 
the genus Orbitolites. 

Orbtto^beciokl^ibitB^fFiioM). 2834. [f. 
Or bitch 4 Sphenoid.] . 4 , adj . Belonging to 
the orbit end the sphenoid bone; applied to a 
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■mall bom or bony process forming part of the 
eye-socket, and (in man) constituting the lesser 
wing of the sphenoid bone. B. sb. The o. bone 
or process. SoO^rbitoephenoi’dal 0. ■» prec. A. 

Orby (^Jbi), a. rare and poet. 1611. [-Y.] 
Of the form of an orb ; moving as in a circle, 

‘ coining round of the nature of, or pertaining 
to, a heavenly body. 

Ore, ark (£ik). 1590. [In sense i, a. F. 
orque, ad. L. orca, a kind of whale.] x. A 
cetacean of the genus Orca, family Delphinidx ; 
esp. the killer (O. gladiator Gray). Formerly 
applied to more than one vaguely identified sea- 
monster. x6xi. a. Occas. more vaguely (cf. L. 
Orcus, Rom. orco, and see Ogre) : A devouring 
monster, an ogre 1590. Also (in sense x) 0 *rca. 
Orcadian (pxk?i*diftn\ a. and sb . 1661. f f. 
I*. Orcades the Orkney Islands + -IAN.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Orkney. B. sb. A native or 
inhabitant of Orkney. 

Orcanet (puk&net). 1548. [a. OF. orcanette , 
altered from arcanette , dim. of arcanne, for 
OF. alcanne, ad. med.L. alkanna , whence Al- 
KANET.] ^ ALKANET. 

Orcein Qpjs*,in). 1838. [Altered from 
Orcin .1 Chcm. A rod colouring - matter 
(C7H7NO3) obtained from orcin by the action 
of ammonia and oxygen, and existing in the 
dye called orchil. 

Orchard (pritjaid). [OE or t gear d, the 
first element of which is prob. ad. L hortus 
(late and med.L. ortus) garden. In gth c. 1 
orcgcard, o retard, whence ME. orchard . J fa. 
Formerly, in general sense, A garden, for heibs 
and fruit-trees. b. Now, an enclosure for the 
cultivation of fruit-trees. 

_ attrib. and Comb., as o. grass, any gross grown 
in an o. f esp. in U.S., the Cock'a-foot Grass, Dactylts 
glomerata ; -house, a glass boose for the protection 
of fruit that is delicate, or is wanted early 1 o. oriole, 
a N. Ainer. oriole ( Icterus spurius) which hangs its 
nest from the boughs of fruit and other trees. 

O rcharding. 1664. [f. prec. + -ing 1.] 

*. The cultivation of fruit-trees in orchards, 
a. concr. Land laid out and planted with fruit- 
trees. (Chiefly Amer.) 1731. 

O rchardist 1794. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 

One who cultivates an orchard. 

Orchestic (izike'stik), a. and sb. 184a. [ad. 
Gr. bpxriOTiicQt, L upxvGTy* dancer ; see -ic. | 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to dancing. B. sb. 
(more freq. in pi.) The art of dancing 1850. 
Orchestra (/ukestri). 1606. [a.L,a.Gr. 
bpx^crrpa the space on which the chorus 
danced, f. < 5 o*<fcr 0 ai to dance. Formerly stressed 
orchestra, j x, Gk. Theatre. A large semicir- 
cular space In front of the stage, where the 
chorus danced and sang. a. That part of a 
theatre or other building assigned to the band 
or chorus of singers 1734. ft. The company of 
musicians themselves ; a company of performers 
of concerted instrumental music in a theatre, 
concert-room, etc. 1720. b. transf. The set of 
Instruments played by such a company of mu- 
sicians 1834. 

3. C. Also a chairs, stalls (U.S.), that part cf a 
theatre known in Ena land as the ‘stalls' (Stall sb. 1 
4 c). Hence Orchestral (fuke atriU, £ Austral) a. 
Orchestrate (fukestrrft), v. 1680. [f.prec. 
+ -ate ■.] t rarts. To compose or arrange for 

an orchestra ; to score for orchestral perform- 
ance. Hence Orchestra *tlon, the action or art 
of orchestrating ; the style in which a piece of 
music Is orchestrated ; instrumentation of or- 
chestral music. O'rchestrator. 

Orchestra, -ter (J&LtoXai, formerly pjke*s- 
tai). 1623. [a. F. f l L. orchestra.] - OR- 

CHESTRA. 

Orcheatrlc (pike-strlk), a. 1786. [f. as 
prec. + -ic. ) x. Better Orchestic, q. v. a. 
Orchestral 1839. 

Orchestrlna (£ik6strrn&). Also -ino. 
1838. [f. Orchestra +-ina l , after concertina, 
etc*] +a* An instrument of the keyboard 
kina, imitating various other musical instru- 
ments* b. A mechanical Instrument resembling 
a barrel-organ, intended to imitate the effect 
of an orchestra. So Orchestrion [cf. ac -j 
cord tot 1]. 

Orchid (^Ald). 1845. [Introduced by 

Lindley ; f. mod-1* Orchids* or Qrckidacest ; 
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see Orchideous and -id*} Any plant of 
the orchis family ( Orehidace * or Orchids as), 
a large Natural Order of monocotyledons, 
distinguished by having one, or rarely two, 
sessile anthers, united with the pistil Qyi ma- 
drons) into a central body called the column, 
and containing pollen coherent in masses (pol- 
lima ) ; the flowers have three sepals and three 
petals, and are often remarkable for brilliancy 
of colour or grotesqueness of form. 

Orchidaceous (/Jktd* Jos), a. 1838. [f. 
mod.L Orchidacex ; see Orchideous and 
-aceous.] 1. Belonging to the N.O. Orchi- 
dacex , Orchid. a. Resembling an orchid, 
esp. in being showy 1864. 

Orchidean (pikrdx&n^, a. rare. x8ai. [f. 
mod.L Orchids x (see Orchideous) + -an.] 
Belonging to the Orchidex , orchidaceous ; per- 
taining to or characteristic of an 01 chid. 

Orchideous (pjki*dtes), a. 1818. ff. mod. 
L. Orchidex (Linn.), irreg. f. Gr. &p\it, L. orchis 
(with assumed stem orchid -). ] Belonging to 
the Orchidex or natural order of plants akm to 
the genus Orchis ; orchidaceous. 

Orchido-, assumed comb, form of Gr. 
Spxtr (the etym. form being orehier) ; usu. taken 
as if repr. Orchid ; as in Orchid oiogist, one 
veised in orchidology ; Orchido’logy, that 
branch of botany -which deals with orchids ; etc. 

Orchil (p\itjil). 1483. [a. OF. orchel, or - 
cheil, mod.F. orseille . Origin uncertain ; see 
Archil.] x. A red or violet dye prepared from 
certain lichens, esp. Roccella tmetona. a. 
The lichen Roccella tinctoria, or other species 
from which the dye is obtained 1758. 

Orchilla (pjtji-U), orchella (Vitje-ia). 
1703. [ad. It. orccllo, OSp. orchilla.] x. 
prec. 1. a. (usu. o.-weed.) = prec. 2. 177a. 

Orchis (pukis). 156a. [a. L. (Pliny), the 

plant, a. Gr. 6px « testicle, also the plant orchis 
(so called from the usual shape of the tubers). 
1*1. orchises, for which orchids is often substi- 
tuted.] The typical genus of Orchidacex or Or- 
chids, comprising terrestrial herbs of temperate 
regions, with tuberous root (usu. having two 
tubers), and erect fleshy stem bearing a spike of 
flowers, usu. purple or red, with spurred lip ; any 
plant of ihis genus, or (pop.) of other genera 
resembling this. b. With defining word (some- 
times denoting an insect, etc., which the flower 
resembles): as Bee O., Butterfly O., Fin- 
ger O., Fly O., etc. 178c. 

Where.. far descried High tower'd the spike* of 
purple orchises M. Arnold. 

II Orchitis (pjkai tis). 1799. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
opxts testicle.] Rath. Inflammation of the tes- 
ticle. Hence Orchi'tic a. 

Orchotomy (pxkf"t6mi). Also orchio-. 
1753. [ad* Gr. bpxoropia, f. 6p\n testicle + 
-Topua cutting.] Surg. Excision of the testicles ; 
castration. 

Orcin (jPisin). Also -ine. 1840. [ad. mod. 
L. orcina, f. stem of IL orccllo Orchil; see 
-IN.] Clum. A colourless crystalline substance 
(C 7 H g O t + H a O) obtained from the various 
kinds of orchilla- weed, turning red, brown, or 
yellow, in contact with air, or when treated with 
various compounds. Cf. Orcein. 

Ordahl (pjd^*n)» v. ME [a. AF. ordeiner, 
- deigner , OF. ordener, later ordoner, mod.F. 
ordonner , ad. L ordinare, f. ordo, ordintm 
Order.] L To put in order, arrange, make 
ready, prepare, ti. trans. To arrange in regu- 
lar order ; to Array, marshal, order -1581. ts. 
To set or keep in proper order; to regulate, 
direct, conduct -1489. tft. To arrange the 
order or course of -1681. 4. To set up (some- 

thing) to continue in a certain order; to insti- 
tute. Now arch. ME tg. To plan, devise, 
contrive -1526. +0. To put in order (for a 

purpose); to prepare, equip ; to furnish -1548. 
f7. To dispose (aright) -igoa. t$. intr. To 
m;ike preparation -1M3. 

6. H« hath . . ordvoed ms arowes to destroys Covkw* 
dalb Rs. vii. xj. 

U. To appoint, decree, destine, order tl* 
trans. To appoint to a charge, duty, or office 
-x8oo. tb. Const, to do something ,* to {on, 
upon) someoflibe, etc. -1676. a* Reel \ Tq ap- 
point or adffiU ceremonially to the ministry 6( 


order 

the Christian Church ; to confer holy orders 
upon ME. tft. To appoint or assign (to or for 
a special purpose, etc*) -x6x8. 4. Of the Deity, 
fate, etc* : To decree, predestine, destine. Also 
absol. or intr. ME 5. To decree as a thing to 
be observed ; to enact ME to. absol. or intr. 
To appoint, command ME 6. **= Order v. 
11. a. Obs. or arch . late ME t7« Order 
v. II. 3. -16a r. 

x. Wherefore are magistrates ordayned, tout that 
the tranquillitie of the commune weale maye be con- 
fumed ? Latimer, a. 1 am a young Clergyman, Or. 
dained the very Last Ember- Week 1718. 4 The 

moment . . which God had ordained from the begin- 
ning 1865. The path we are ordained to tread Lrr- 
ton. 5. That which is ordained by law they tetra 
lawful and just Jowktt. 7. Afterward he ordeined 
a boat made of one tree, .and went to sea in it Hak- 
luyt. Hence Ordai’nable a. Ordal ner. Or- 
dai’nment, the action or fact of ordaining. 

|j Ordalium (pjd^»*li^m). 1599. Med.L. adap- 
tation of the word orddl. Ordeal ; in Eng, use 
in the 17th c. 

Ordeal (/rjdifil, p idft). [Com. Teut. : OE. 
orddl, -dll ; in MHG. urteile, mod.G. urteil ; 
thence med.L ordalium , ordela , F. or da lie. 
The sb. belongs to a compound vb. of Goth, 
type *uzdailjan , in MHG. and G. erteilcn, OE 
adxlan, lit * to deal out ' ; hence ‘ to decide, 
give judgement '.] x. An ancient Teutonic 
mode of trial, in which a suspected person 
was subjected to some physical test fraught 
with danger, e.g. the plunging of the hand in 
boiling water, the carrying of hot iron, walking 
barefoot and blindfold between red-hot plough- 
shares, etc., the result being regarded as the 
immediate judgement of the Deity. a. fg. 
Anything which severely tests character or en- 
durance ; a trying experience, a trial 1658. 

attrib. and Comb., as o. fire, etc. ; O.-bean, the 
poisonous Calabajr-b&an. 

Order (prdw), sb. ME [a. OF. ordre 
: — *ordne, ad. L. ordintm (nom. ordo).] I. 
Rank generally ; a rank, grade, class. 1. A 
rank, row, series. Obs. or arch. 1563. b. 
Arch. A series of mouldings 1845. a. A rank 
of the community ; a social division, grade, or 
stratum ; esp. >n higher, louer orders ME b. 
A definite rank in die state, late ME c. Rank 
in the abstract, poet. 1667. 3. A body of per- 

sons of the same profession, occupation, or pur- 
suits, regarded as a separate class in the com- 
munity, late ME. 4. A class, group, kind, or 
sort, of persons, beings, or things, having its 
rank in a scale of being, or importance, or dis- 
tinguished from others by nature or character 
1736. 

a. That part of the Catechism Is written for the 
lower orders 1893. b. The most High and Sacred 
O. of Kings 1683. 3. The spirit of the whole clerical 
o. rose against this injustice Macaulay. 4 He pos- 
sessed talents of a high o. Disraeli. 

n. Rank in specific departments. x. Each 
of the nine ranks or grades of angels, viz. 
seraphim, cherubim, thrones, dominations, 
principalities, powers, virtues, archangels, 
angels ME. a. Reel . a. A grade or rank in 
the Christian ministry, or in an eccl. hierarchy 
ME. to. The rank, status, or position of a 
clergyman or ordained minister ol the Church, 
Now always pi., more folly holy orders . ME. 
e. The conferment of holy orders, the rite of 
ordination ME ft. a. A religious society or fra- 
ternity (as of monks, nuns, friars) living under 
a rule ; as the Benedictine or Franciscan o. ME 
b. A fraternity of knights bound by a common 
rule of life, and haring a combined military 
and monastic character; as the Teutonic O., 
the O. of Knights Templars, etc. late ME 4* 
An institution, generally founded by a sove- 
reign, or prince of high rank, for the purpose 
of rewarding 'meritorious service by the con- 
ferring of a dignity, late ME b. The badge 
or insignia of such a dignity 1533. 5. Arch , 

A system of parts subject to certain uniform 
established proportions ; esp. In Class. Arch., 
applied to modes of architectural treatment 
founded upon the proportions of columns and 
the kind of their capitals, With the relative pro- 
portions and amount of decoration used in their 
entablatures, etc. X563. 6. Math. The degree 

of complexity of any analytical or geometrical 
form, equation, expression, operator, or the 
like, as denoted fcy ( an ordinal number (first, 
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second, third, «th) *706. 7. Nat. Hist. 

One of the higher groups in the classification of 
animali, vegetables, or minerals, forming a sub- 
division of a class, and itself subdivided into 
families, or into genera and species 1760. 

a. a. Holy orders : in the R.C.Ch., those of bishop, 
priest, deacon, and (since lath c.) subdeaoont in the 
Anglican and Eastern Ch , only those of bishop, priest, 
and deacon. Minor orders', in the R.C.Ch n> those 
of acolyta exorcist, reader, and door-keeper, in the 
Eastern Ch., subdeacon, reader, and sometimes singer, 

b. The Pope has pronounced against the validity of 
Anglican orders C mod .). Phr. To take orders, to be 
ordained. In orders , in the position of an ordained 
clergyman. In deacon's orders , in priesK't or full 
orders . C. Those five commonly called Sacraments, 
that is to say, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matri- 
mony, and Extreme Unction Art. Religion xxv, 3. a 
It was the Friar of Orders gray 1596. b. The bos- 
pytelers and Templars were two fygtinge orders r$ so. 
1 nat fair O. of my Table Round Tennyson. 4. The 
honourable Ordre of the Gartier. late ME. b. To 
whom he will carry the O. of the Black Engle 2710. 
3. The Jive Orders of Classical A rchitoctute , the 
Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite, 
rising above each other in relative height, lightness, 
and decoration. Of these the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian are the original Greek orders, the Tuscan 
and Composite, Roman modifications or varieties. 
6. A fluxion of the second order is a fluxion of a 
fluxion; an infinitesimal of the second order is one 
infinitely smaller than one of the first order. The 
degree of a quantic in the variables x, y, m .. is gene- 
rally spoken of as its o. 1895. 7. Hatural O. (of 

plants), a group consisting of genera or families 
naturally allied in general structure, as opp. to an O. 
in an artificial system (e.g. the Sexual System of 
Linnasus), the members of which agree only in some 
single characteristic which may be unimportant. 

III. Sequence, disposition. 1, Sequence or 

succession in space or time ; succession of acts 
or events ; the course or method of occurrence 
or action ME. a. Formal disposition or array, 
late ME. b. The condition in which everything 
is in its proper place, and performs its proper 
functions, late ME. c .Mil. Equipment for a par- 
ticular purpose, as marching o. 1837. ta. Dis- 
position of measures for some purpose; suitable 
action -1827. +4. Regular or customary mode 
of procedure -171(5. 5* The fixed arrangement 

found in the existing constitution of things ; a 
natural, moral, or spiritual system in which 
things proceed according to definite laws ME. 
6. Liturgiology. A stated fotm of divine service, 
etc., prescribed by eccl. authority or custom ; 
the service so prescribed, late ME. 7. spec. 
(from III. 4.) The prescribed or customary 
mode of proceeding in debates or discussions, 
or in the conduct of public meetings, etc., or 
conformity with the same 1782. 8. ( = civil 

or public o.) The maintenance and observance 
of law or constituted authority; law-abiding, 
state ; absence of insurrection, riot, turbulence, 
or crimes of violence 1483. 0. State or con- 

dition generally (qualified as good, bad , etc.) ; 
normal, healthy, or efficient condition 1568. 
10. Mil, The position in which a rifle is held 
as a result of the command to ' order arms ' ; 
see Order v. i. 1847. 

x. Stand not vpon the o. of your going, But go at 
once Shaks. He has inverted the natural o. 1799. 
a. The crevasses are .apparently without law or o. 
in their distribution Tyndall, b. O. is Heav’n’s first 
Law Pops. His love of o made him always the most 
regular of men 1882. 3. Meat, for M. 11. il. 25. Phr. 
To take o. t to take measures, make arrangements. 
$. The old o. changeth, yielding place to new Tennv- 
son. The existence of an invisible a of things 1878. 
Phr. O. of nature , of things,, of the world, moral o., 
spiritual o., etc. 0. The O. of Confirmation Bk. 
Com. Prayer, 7. Here Gen. Manners called Sir 
Francis to a 1812. Phr. O. of business, to rise to a 
point of o. % the speaker or motion is not in o., or is 
out of o. See also 0 . of the day, in V. 8. Peace 
and o. were maintained by police regulations of Ger- 
man minuteness and strictness M. Pattison. 9. The 
Ships were all in prime O., all lately rebuilt X743. 

IV. The action or an act of ordering. tx. 

The action of putting or keeping in order; 
regulation, control -1690. 9. An authoritative 

direction, injunction, mandate; an instruction 
1548. 3. spec. a. Law. A decision of a court or 
judge, made or entered in writing ; in the Su- 
preme Court, a direction other than a final 
judgement 1796. b. Banking, etc. A written 
direction to pay money or deliver property, 
given by a person legally entitled to dispose 
thereof 1673. c. Business. A direction to make, I 
provide, or furnish anything, at the responsi- 
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bllity of the person ordering; a commission to 
make purchases, supply goods, etc. A large o. 
(slang), a large demand, proposal, etc. d. 
A pass for admission, without payment or at 
a reduced price, to a theatre, etc., or to a mu- 
seum, park, private establish ment, or the like 
i 7 6 3 * 

a. Grumio gaue o. how it should be done Shaks. 
The Agamemnon was under orders to strengthen the 
China fleet 1884. 3. a. An o. to pay as. a month was 
made (mod.). b. 1 will send a Post-Office o., m re- 

S xyment 1846. c. Poets indeed are not made * to o.‘ 
ackhot. Boots and shoes ready made, or to o. 
(mod.). 

V. Phrases and Combinations. 

0 . of’the day. A. Ini legislative body, thebusiness 
set down for debate on a particular day (= F. C ordre 
du jour). b.Specific commands or notices issued by 
the commanding officer to his troops, c. colloq. The 
prevailing rule or custom of the time. In order r a. 
In proper sequence or succession, b. In proper con. 
dition ; in obedience to constituted authority or usage, 

c. Appropriate to or befitting the occasion ; suitable, 

d. In (or on) short o. (also quick o.) ; without delay, 
immediately L/.S. Ino. to 1 fa. In reference to ; for 
the sake of. b. With a view to the bringing about of 
(something), for the purpose of (some prospective end). 
Now only const, inf. tn o. that : to the end that. 
Out Of O. : Not in proper sequence, orderly arrange- 
ment, or settled condition ; not in proper or normal 
condition of action, mind, bodily health, etc. 

Comb. : o. clerk, a clerk who enters business 01 tiers ; 
o. form, a partially blank form to be filled up in 
giving a business order ; o. -paper, a paper on which 
questions, etc., coming in the o. of the day, in a legis- 
lative assembly, are entered ; «word(F. mot d' ordre), 
the military pass- word, a watchword. Hence O'rder- 
less a. devoid of o. or method ; disorderly 1596. 

Order (p'udax), v. [ME. erdren, f. ordre 
Order sb.\ L 1. trams. To give order or ar- 
rangement to ; to put in order ; spec. 10 draw up 
in order of battle, to array, arch. 9 . To set or 
keep in order or proper condition ; to dispose 
according to rule ; to regulate, govern, manage ; 
to settle 1509. b. rejl. To conduct oneself, be- 
have. Now arch . 1535. c. Of the Deity, etc. : 
To ordain 16*2. +3. To make ready, prepare 

(for a purpose) -172a. +4. To bring into order 

or submission to lawful authority; hence, to 
correct, chastise -1667. ts. To treat, deal with, 
manage (in a specified manner) -1799. 

s. He ordred his bat tail, like a man expert in 
marciall science 1548. Phr. To o. arms (Mil .) ; to 
bring a firearm into a position in which it is held 
vertically against the right side, the butt on the 

f round. a. They o., said I, this matter better in 
'ranee Stekne. b. To ordre myselfe lowlye and 
reuerentlye to al my betters Bk. Com. Prayer, c. It 
was ordered otherwise, and doubtless wisely Froudk. 

IL x. To give orders for (something to be 
done); to bid, command, direct; to prescribe 
medically 1550. 9. To give orders to, com- 

mand, direct (a person, to do something, etc.) 
1628. b. ellspt . To command or direct (a per- 
son) to go or come to, into , upon (a place, 
etc.), away, here, home , out, etc. 1667. 3. To 

give an order for ; to direct (a thing) to be 
furnished or supplied 1836. 

x. The doctor had ordered as much fresh air as pos- 
sible 1891. In U.S., also with ellipse of to be. These 
things were ordered delivered to the army 17S1. a. b. 
He.. was ordered to a warmer climate 1898. 3. 

What have you ordered for dinner ? (mod,). 

HL Eccl. To admit to holy orders; to or- 
dain ; formerly also, to admit or institute to a 
benefice, arch. ME. Hence O’rderer, O’rder- 
ing vbl. sb. the action of the vb. 

Order-book. 1833. [f. Order sb. + 

Book.] A book in which orders are entered. 
spec. a. In the army, a book in which the 
orderly sergeants enter general and regimental 
orders, b. In the navy, a book kept on a man- 
of-war for recording occasional orders of the 
commander, c. In the House of Commons, a 
book in which motions to be submitted to the 
House must be entered. d. In business, a 
book in which the orders of customers are 
entered. 

Orderly (^idaxli), a. and sb. 1577. [f. 
Order sb. + -ly 1 .] A. adj\ x. Arranged or 
disposed in order; exhibiting system or method ; 
regular, b. Of persons s Regular, methodical 
1830. +9. Conformable to established order 

or rule ; regular -1637. 3. Observant of order, 
rule, or discipline; well-conducted, well-behaved 
1598. 4. Mil. Pertaining to orders or their 

issue; charged with the conveyance or execu- 
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tion of orders X793. 5. Pertaining to the 

system of keeping the streets clean 1851. 

z. We were.. tiea together, and thus advanced in 
an o. line Tyndall. 3. Elections are now conducted 
in an o. manner 1884, 4. 0 . book , a book kept in a 

regiment or company, for the entry of general or regi- 
mental orders. O. man = B. x, a. O. officer, the 
officer of the day t rarely % B. x. O. room, the office 
and court of the commanding officer. 5. O. bin , a 
street box for the reception of refuse. So O’rderli- 
neas 1571. 

B. sb. 1. A non-commissioned officer orprf" 
vate soldier attending upon a superior officer 
to carry orders or messages 1800. a. An at- 
tendant in a military or other hospital, charged 
esp. with the maintenance of order and cleanli- 
ness x8oo. 

Orderly (p’xdajli), adv. 1477. [f. Order 
sb. + -LY 2 .] x. In order; in due order or 
course. Now rare. 9. According to estab- 
lished order or rule ; duly ; in a well-conducted 
manner X509. 

1. I thought it good.. to wryte the same orderly 
vnto the (good Theophilua) Covhkdale Luke 3 . 3. 

Ordinal (jPxdinil), a. (sb. 1 ) late ME. [ad. 
late L. ordinalis denoting order in a series, f. 
or do, ordin - ORDER ; see -AL.] +1. Conform- 

able to order, rule, or custom ; orderly -1496. 
9. Marking position in an order or scries, as 
first, second, third, etc.; opp. to Cardinal 
1599. 3. Nat. Hist. Of or pertaining to an 

order of animals or plants, or to natural order 
in general 1829. 4. Relating to, or consisting 

of, a row or rows 1892. B. sb. An ordinal 
number (see 9) 1591. 

Ordinal (^-idin&l), sb* late ME. [ad. 
med.L. ordinate, adj. neut. used subst ; see 
prec.] +1. A book containing rules, or a body 
of rules or regulations -1674. 9. A book setting 
forth the order of the services of the Church, or 
of any one of them, as they existed before the 
Reformation ; a service-book, late ME. 8. A 
book prescribing the rules to be observed, and 
containing the form of service to be used, in the 
ordination of deacons and priests, and the con- 
secration of bishops 1658. 

Ordinance (^udinAns). ME. [a. OF. or- 
denance , ordon mod.F. ordonnance , ad. med. 
L. ordin ant ia , f. ordinantem , ordinare to OR- 
DAIN ; cf. Ordnance, Ordonnance.] tx. 
Arrangement in ranks or rows; esp. battle- 
array ; also, a host in array -1601. a. Dispo- 
sition (of things or matters) according to rule; 
arranged condition ; order. Obs. exc. as in b. 
late ME. b. — Ordonnance x. 1460. ta. 
Provision; a preparatory step or measure; 
hence, provision of (something) -161a. tb. 
Apparatus, furniture -x6ix. 4. The action 
of ordering or regulating ; control, disposal. 
arch. ME. b. A dispensation, decree, or ap- 
pointment of Providence or of Destiny arch . 
MFL tc. Ordained place, condition, course, 
etc. -160X. 5. Authoritative direction how to 

act; system of government, polity, or disci- 
pline. Obs. or arch . ME. 6. An authoritative 
direction, decree, or command ; e.£. of a sove- 
reign, a local body, etc. 7. A practice or usage 
authoritatively enjoined or prescribed, esp. 4 re- 
ligious or ceremonial observance, late ME. 
b. Applied esp. to the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper 1830. 

s. D. Verrio’s invention is admirable, his ordnance 
full and flowing Eveun. 3. Gnat oulynance of 
eimnes the kynge let make isoo 4. 1 putte me 
nooily in youre disposicion nncf onlinaunce Chauckr. 
b. I.et Ord’nance Come as the Gods fore-say It Siiaks. 
C. Jul. C. 1. ill 66. 6. According to Thy blessed 

Word and o. Bk. Com. Prayer. The Acts of the 
I<ong Parliament after 1641 were at fust called Or* 
di nances ; one of these w.ia the Self-denying 0 . of 
1645, ordaining that no member of parliament should 
thenceforth hold any civil or military office. N.K.I). 
7. Candidates of this sacred O. [Confirmation] 1704. 

Ordinand (/-jdinaend). 1849. [ad. L. or* 
dinandus, ordinare to Ordain.] A candidate 
for ordination. 

Ordinant (j 5 \idinant) } a. and sb. rare, late 
ME. [a. OF. ordinant ; in mod. use ad. L. 
ordinantem ; see Ordain v.~\ A. adj. That 
arranges, regulates, or directs. B. sb. One who 
confers holy orders 1849. 

Ordinarily (^’jdin&rili), adv. 153a. [ft 
Ordinary a. +-ly 2 .] +i. In conformity 

with rule; as a matter of regular occurrence 
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-1695. a. In most cases; usually, commonly 
1555. 3* To the usual extent 1697. 4. As is 

normal or usual 1831. 

a. Of a more blew colour than Lead o. is 1692. 3. 

Phr. More than o. % exceptionally \ 1 am more than 
o. anxious to do Justice to the Persons 1700. 
Ordinary (/-idinfiri), sb. ME. [orig., a. 
early OF. and Anglo-F. ordinarie, ad. med.L. 
ordinarius (sc. judex, liber , etc. ) and as neut sb. 
ordinarium ; later senses are largely ellipt. uses 
of Ordinary a.] L Applied to a person or 
staff of persons. z. Eccl. and Common Law . 
One who has, of his own right and not by depu- 
tation, immediate jurisdiction in eccl. cases, as 
the archbishop in a province, or the bishop or 
bishop's deputy in a diocese, a. Civil Law, A 
judge having authority to take cognizance of 
cases in his own right and not by delegation ; 
spec, in Scotland, one of the five judges of the 
Court of Session who constitute the Outer House 
( — Lord Ordinary, Ordinary a . 2) ; in U. S., 
a judge of a court of probate 16 07. 3. The 

chaplain of Newgate prison, whose duty it was 
to prepare condemned prisoners for death. Obs. 
exc. Hist, 1700. *f*4. A courier conveying dis- 

patches or letters at regular intervals ; hence, 
post, mail. (« F. ordinaire} -1730. 5. Chiefly 

in phr. in ordinary (of a ship), laid up or out of 
commission 1754. 

II. Rule, ordinance, ordinal, f « med.L,. ordi- 
narius, ordinarium .) fi* A formula or rule 
of action; an ordinance, regulation, prescript 
-1594. a. A rule prescribing, or book contain- 
ing, the order of divine service ; the form for 
saying mass; the service of the mass, or that 
part preceding and following the canon 1494. 

III. Something ordinary, regular, or usual. 

(From the adj. in Fr. or Eng.) +1. Customary 
fare ; a regular daily allowance of food ; hence, 
an allowance of anything ( = F, ordinaire) -1668. 
9. A public meal regularly provided at a fixed 
price in an eating-house or tavern ; also, for- 
merly, the company frequenting this 1589. b. 
An eating-house where such meals are pro- 
vided ; a dining-room in such a building 1590. 
c. In parts of U.S. : A tavern or inn of any kind 
*774- 3- Her, A charge of the earliest, sim- 

plest, and commonest kind, e.g. Chief, Pale, 
Bend, Bend-Sinister, Fess, Bar, Chevron, Cross, 
Saltire 1610. 4. a. Ordinary condition, course, 
run, degree ; ordinary state of health, etc. 1581. 
b. An ordinary thing or person (rare) 1624. fi. 
Applied to various things of the most usual 
type; e.g. an ordinary share, as dist. from 
preference shares, etc. 1552. 

t. Giue him his ordinarie of Oats 1616. a. He kept 
a daily O. (thanks being the only shot his guests were 
to pay) Fuller. b. The unwholsome ayre of an 
Eightpenny Ordinarie 1632. 4. a. The 0., what is 

customary or usual. Now olloq. , as in adj. phr. out 
of the o. t unusual. I see no more in you then in the 

o. Of Natures salc-worke Siiaks. Phr. In o. added to 
official designations : app. a modification of the simple 
ordinary (see Okimnaky a. 3 b), and opp. to extra* 
ordinary , as chaplain in-o. to his Majesty, physician- 
tn-o, to the Prince of Wales. 

Comb. o. table, the table at which an o. was served 
and which was afterwardscleared for gambling ; hence, 
a gambling-table or gambling-house. 

Ordinary (/’jdinan), a. (adv.) 1460. [ad. 
L. ordinarius, L ordo , ordm - ORDER ; see 
-ARY 1 . Cf. F. ordinaire,] ti. Conformable 10 
order or rule; regular; orderly, methodical 
-1639. fl * Of a judge: Having regular juris- 
diction, not deputed, esp, empowered ex officio 
to take cognizance of eccl. or spiritual cases. Of 
jurisdiction, etc. : Exercised ex officio, 1483. 3. 

Regular, normal, customary, usual 1460, b. Of 
officials, persons employed, etc. : Belonging to 
the regular staff or class of such. Now mostly 
in-o^dinary : see ORDINARY sb, 1555. +4* Of 
common occurrence; frequent; abundant -1725* 
fb. Customary, usual. Chiefly predicative. 
-1794. 5. Of the usual kind, not singular or 

exceptional. Often depreciatory'. Common- 
place, somewhat inferior ; also (now dial, or 
colloq.) ordinary-looking, 'plain 1590. +6. 

Not distinguished by rank or position ; of low 
degree ; common, vulgar, unrefined -i74 x * t B « 
adv. In an ordinary manner; ordinnrily -1798. 

a Judge 0, 1 (a) the Judge of the Court for Divorce 1 
0 *) in Scotland, the shorifTof a county. 3. In o. life 
we use a great many words with a total disregard 
of logical precision J evons. Phr. More than 0,1 (<*) 1 
more in number or amount than is usual 1 (?) with adj. 
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or sb.. To a greater degree than is usual, exceptional 5 
also advb, unusually, exceptionally. Obs., arch,, of 
dial. So greater, better , . (etc.) than o. 5. O. teaman, 
one not expert \ dist. from able seaman. His Books 
are very mean and o. Hearne. Hence O'rdinari- 


Ordinate (/udinA), a . and sb, late ME. 
[ad. L. ordinatus, pa. pple. of ordinare to Or- 
dain.] A. ppl. a . and adj. Now Obs. or rare , 
+1. Construed ns pa. pple. Ordered, disposed ; 
ordained, destined, appointed >1649. IL Con- 
strued as adj. +1. Conformed to order or rule ; 
observant of order ; orderly, regular -1678. 9. 
Entom. Arranged in a row or rows 1826. 

Phr. O. proportion (Math.), a proportion iu which 
the terms are in regular order. O. line *= B. Hence 
tO-rdinately adv. -1763. 

B. sb. Geotn. (Formerly more fully 0. applicate.) 
a. Any one of a series of parallel chords of a 
conic section, in relation to the diameter which 
bisects each of them ; now usu. applied to half 
the chord (i.e. the line from the curve to the 
bisecting diameter), orig. called the semi-o . 
Hence, b. A straight line drawn from any point 
parallel to one of the co-ordinate axes, and meet- 
ing the other. (Correl. to Abscissa.) 1537. 

Ordinate (f?\idin*tt), v. 156a. [f. L. ordi- 
nal, ordinare ; cf. prec.] ti. trans . — ORDAIN 
v. II. a. -1597. a. To order, regulate, control, 
govern, direct. Now rare or Obs. 1595. 3. To 

institute, establish, ordain, predestine. Now 
rare or Obs . 1610. 4. To co-ordinate 1882. 

Ordination (/idin<?i ‘Jan), lnte ME. [ad. L. 
ordinal ionem.’) The action of ordaining. I. 
The action of ordering, arranging, or disposing 
in ranks or order; ordered condition ; an arrange- 
ment or disposition 1658. b. Classification in 
orders 1656. IL The action of ordaining, or con- 
ferring holy orders ; admission to the ministry of 
the Church ; the fact of being ordained, late ME. 

ITL i. The action or fact of ordaining or de- 
creeing, esp. as a divine action 1460. •fb. 
Destination (to an end or purpose) ; destined 
function or disposition -1829. fa. That which 
is ordained ; an ordinance, decree -1656. 

1. The quality of transparency is given, by a wise 
o. of Providence, to the fluid substance of water 1794. 

Ordinative (pudmAiv), a. 1605. [ad.lateL. 

ordinativus , (. ordinal, ordinare ; see-ATlVF..] 
Having the character or function of ordaining, 
ordering, determining, or regulating; of the 
nature of ordination or ordering. Now rare. 

Qrdinee (/idin**), a. and sb. [In ME. a.OF. 
ordini ; in mod. use a new formation ; see -EE.] 
tA. adj. Admitted to holy orders, or into a re- 
ligious order; ordained, ME. only, B. sb. An 
ordained clergyman; now, usu., a newly-or- 
dained deacon ME. 

Ordnance (/udnans). late ME. [var. of 
ordenance. Ordinance, J ti. « Artillery i. 
-1644. 9. Engines for discharging missiles, 

a. -» Artillery a. ME. tb. With pi. A large 
gun, piece of ordnance -1629. tc. The artillery 
as a branch of the army -1786. 3. The branch 
of the public service concerned with the supply 
of military stores and materials, the manage- 
ment of the artillery, etc, 1485. 1*4. Occas. var. 
of Ordinance iu other senses. 5. attrib „ as 
o. officer , stores , etc. 1800. 

a. Piece ofo. \ see Piece, b. Gunners spunge your 
Ordinances Capt. Smith, 3. Board ofu., a board, 
partly military and partly civil, which nod the man- 
agement of all affairs relating to the artillery, engi- 
neers, and ihe materiel of the Army. It was dissolved 
in 1855, most of its functions as regards mattfriel being 
now discharged by the Army Ordnance Department. 

Ordnance Survey: The official survey of Great 
Riitaiii and Ireland, undertaken by the Government, 
and originally carried out under the direction of the 
Master-General of tho O. Hence o.-datum, the 
datum-line or level to which all heights are referred 
in the O. Survey, being isi feet below. Trinity High- 
water mark, and 4} feet above Trinity Low-water 
mark ; o. map, a map prepared by the Survey. 

II Ordo (p'i i\o). 1849. [L., * row, senes, or- 
der.] Eccl. An ordinal, directory, or book of 
rubnes; an office or service with its rubrics. 
Ordonnance (/-jdoti&ns, llordona-ns). 1644. 
[a. mod.F. ordonnance, for OF, orden-ance ; 
see Okdinance.] z. Systematic arrangement, 
esp. of literary material, architectural parts 
or features, or the details of a work of art ; a 
plan or method of composition ; an order of 
architecture, a. In ref. to France, etc. : An or- 
dinance, decree, law, or by-law 2756. 
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Ordovician a, 1887. 

Ordovices, name of an ancient British trike m 
North Wales + -IAN.) Geol. The name of a 
series of rocks, including part of the Lower Si- 
lurian of Murchison ; applied also to the age in 
which these strata were deposited. 

Ordure (/Mdiiiu). late ME. [a. F., f. ord 
filthy, foul : — L. horridus Horrid.] i. Filth, 
dirt. Formerly also in pi. arch. Also Jig. of 
foul language, etc. a. Excrement, dung. For- 
merly aiso in pi. late ME. 

Ore(5»j). OE. [Two types: (z) ME.<w(*, 
oure, ur(e corresp. to OE. dr a, * unwrought 
metal • ore 1 ; (a) ME. Sr, mod. ore, corresp. 
to OE. dr (also ser} * brass \ Thus the mod. 
Eng. word app. derives its sense from OE. (fra, 
but its form from OE. dr.] 1. A native mine- 
ral containing a precious or useful metal in 
such quantity, etc., as to make its extraction 
profitable. b. With an and pi. A quality or 
kind of ore OE. 9. Metal, esp. precious metaL 
Chiefly poet. 1639. 

2. Jig. The good Yeoman is a Gentleman in O. 
Fuller, a. Let others toil to gain thesordido. 2763. 

attrib. and Comb., as o. body, a body or connected 
mass of ore in a mine, as a vein, bed, pocket, etc j 
•hearth, a form, of small reducing furnace made of 
cast iron, used in lead-smelting | a Scotch or blast 
hearth. 

Ore, O're, Ore-, obs. ff. o'er , Over, Over-. 

Oread (&*T*&d). late ME. [ad. L. Orcas , 
Oread-, a. Gr. 'Opu&s, *0 petad- mountain- 
nymph, £ Spot mountain ; sec -ad.] Gr. and 
Lat. Myth. A mountain-nymph. 

Like a Wood-Nymph light O. or Dryad Milt. 

Orectic (ore*ktuc), a. rare. 1779. [ad. 
Gr. dpt/criKos appetitive, f. bpturbs, f. bplytiv 
to stretch out, grasp alter, desire.] a. Philos . 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by appetite 
or desire; appetitive. b. Med. Having the 
quality of stimulating appetite or desire. 

Oreide (S®Ti,id). 1875. [a. F. or did e, f. or 
gold ; see -ide. J A kind of brass resembling 
gold in colour, etc., used for imitation jewellery. 

11 Oreodon (orfddpn). 1877. [mod.L. f. Gr, 

upus, 6p(-os mountain + bhovs, 66 ovt- tooth t 
named by I-eidy in 1851.] Palxont . A genus 
of extinct ruminant mammals, typical of the 
family Orcodontidx, the remains of which are 
found in the mioccne tertiary formations of the 
western U.S. Hence Ore'odont, -do'ntine adjs. 

Oreography, -ology, etc., var. Oro- 
graphy, etc. 

Ore-weed (b»Mwfd). local. 1586. [f. ore, 
earlieriwvr, woore, seaweed + Weed.] Seaweed. 

Orexin (ore’ksin). 1891. [f. Gr. op* (it de- 
sire, appetite + -IN l .] Chem. The hydrochlorate 
of phenyl-dihydro-quinazolin, a colourless, 
odourless crystalline substance, used as a sto- 
machic. 

Orfe (/if). 1688. [a. G., F. orfe, orphe ; cf. 
L. orphus (Pliny), a. Gr. 6 p<p6s sea perch.] A 
golden-yellowvarietv of the ide (Leuciscus idus ), 
acclimatized in England in the 19th c. 

Orgal v l, obs. var. of Argol l . 

Organ Qrjgan), sb. OE. [ad. L.. organ um, 
pi. organa, a. Gr. Spyavov, pi. -pa, instrument, 
organ, musical instrument. Used in OE. in Gr. 
form.] L A musical instrument, ti. Applied 
vaguely in a general sense to various musical 
(esp.wind)instruments -1667. spec. A musical 
instrument, consisting of a number of pipes, 
supplied with wind or compressed air by means 
of bellows, and sounded by means of keys, which 
on being pressed down admit the wind to the 

f ipes by opening valves or pallets, late ME. 
b. Formerly in //.denoting a single instrument. 
(The L. sing, .had also the sense ' pipe \ With 
the organs cf. the bagpipes , the ptpes.) -2895. 
+c. Also called a pair, or set, of organs -1714. 
d. Applied, with distinctive epithets, to the 
separate groups of stops (partial organs), each 
with its own keyboard, which make up an organ 
160 6. 3. Applied to other musical instruments, 
as in Dutch o. 1825, b. B a r r k i^-orga n 

1840. c. A keyboard wind-instrument with 
metal reeds ; a reed-organ. American o . : a 
reed-organ in which the air is drawn inwards 
to the reeds. 1880. 

1 d. A complete o. may bo said to consist of five 
parts : choir a, great o., swell o., solo a., and pedal o. 


S (Ger. Kiln). S (Fr. p*«). a (Ger. Miller), it (Fr. dune). 6 (curl), e (8») (th«e). i (*) (ron). { (Fr. fajre). 5 y»r,fan,#arth). 
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..A large o. therefore consist* of a number of small 
organa differing in quality of tone, and so arranged 
as to be under the control of one performer. Stainbr 
ft Baikht. 

II. A part or member of an animal or plant 
body adapted by its structure for a particular 
vital function, as seeing, hearing, speaking, di- 
gestion, respiration, etc. late ME. b. The human 
organs of speech or voice collectively ; the larynx 
and its accessories as used in singing. (Some- 
what rare.) 1601. c. Phrenology * One of the 
regions of the brain held to be the seat of par- 
ticular mental faculties or tendencies 1806. d. 
Used in the names of special structures in the 
animal body, denominated after theirdiscoverers 
1877. 

1. The parts of our body, by which we perceive 
any thing, are those we commonly call the organs of 
sense 1656 b. Thy small pipe Is as the maidens o., 
shrill, and sound Shako. a. O. 0/ Corti 9 a compli- 
cated structure in the cochlea of the ear, supposed to 
be the essential auditory apparatus. 

III. A means of action or operation, an instru- 
ment, a 'tool'; a person, body of persons, or 
thing by which some purpose is carried out or 
some function performed (arch.) 1548. b. A 
mental or spiritual faculty regarded as an instru- 
ment of the mind or soul 1656. c. An instru- 
ment, means, or medium of communication, or 
of expression of opinion ; spec, applied to a news- 
paper or journal which is the mouthpiece of a 
particular party, cause, movement, or pursuit 
1788. 

1. An enchantereose, an orgayne of the deuill, sent 
from Sathane 1548. b. Faith, — Belief, — is the o. by 
which we apprehend what is beyond our knowledge 
1846. C. A newspaper which was generally con- 
sidered throughout India to be the o. of the Govern- 
ment 1853. 

at t rib. and Comb., as O.-bird, a name tot the S. 
Amer. Cyphorhinus cantans and a Tasmanian species 
of Gym nor kina, from their notes ; -blower, a person 
who works the bellows of an a; aLo a mechanical 
contrivance for the same purpose t -cactus, the giant 
cactus, Ctreus giganteus, from the shape of its stem 
resembling an organ-pipe 1 -grinder, an itinerant 
street musician who turns tne handle of a barrel- 
organ (see Grind v.)\ so organgrinding adi. and 
sb . ; -harmonium, a large harmonium of elaborate 
construction or powerful tone, adapted to take the 
place of an o. j -loft, a loft or gallery in which an o. 
is placed s -point {Mus.) m Pedal- point; -stop, a 
stop or set of pipes of the same quality of tone, in an o. 

Organ, v. rare. 165a. [f. Organ x£.] 

+1. trans. To furnish with an organ or organs 
-1681. a. To play on an organ 1827. 

Organdie (^■xgindi'). 1835. [a. F. organdi , 
of unkn. origin.] A very fine and translucent 
kind of muslin. 

Organic (pjgae*nik), a . 1517. [ad. L. or- 
gan icus, a. Gr., f. bpyayov Organ sb. CL F. 
organique i4th-X5th c. in Anatomy.] x. Serving 
as an organ ; instrumental. Now rare. a. Done 
by means of instruments ; mechanical 1885. 8- 

Phys. Of or pertaining to the bodily organs ; 
vital ; spec, in Path, of a disease. Producing or 
attended with alteration in the structure of an 
organ; structural (opp. to functional) 1706. 
4. Having organs, or an organised physical 
structure (of animals or plants). Opp. to inor- 
ganic. 1778, b. Chem. Applied to a class of 
compound substances which naturally exist as 
constituents of organized bodies (animals or 
plants), or are formed from compounds which 
so exist, as in o. acid , base , compound , molecule , 
radical ; all these contain or are derived from 
hydrocarbon radicals, hence O. Chemistry is the 
chemistry of the hydrocarbons and their derivs. 
1827. 5. Belonging to the organization or con- 

stitution (bodily or mental) of a living being ; 
constitutional; fundamental. b. Structural. 
1796. c. Philo l. Belonging to the etymological 
structure of a word ; not secondary or fortuitous 
(often opp. to analogical) 1845. 6. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by connexion or co- 
ordination of parts in one whole ; organized ; 
systematic 185a b. U.S. Organizing, consti- 
tutive, as o. O'.t, law 1849. 7. Organ-Lke 1609. 

1. Those o. aits which enable men to discour se and 
write Milt. 4. These rocks contain no o. remains 
1&13. 1 have used it [organic nature] almost as an 

equivalent of the word 1 living ' Huxley. 5. My o. 
Indolence Burnet. 0. Consciousness is . .a membered 
or o, whole, every part of which exists only in and 
through its relation to the rest 1880. So tOrgaixb 
cal fe, in all senses 1531-1837. Hence Orga*ni- 
cally ado. 1663. 


Organic! sm (jpjgse'nisiz’m). 1853. [See 
-ism. J x. The doctrine that organic structure 
is merely the result of an inherent property in 
matter to adapt itself to circumstances 1883. 
3. Path. The doctrine of the localization of 
disease which refers it to a material lesion of 
an organ. 

Organise (^igfini'fik), a. 1840, [f. L. orga- 
num Organ sb.+ -jfic.] Having the property 
or power of forming organs or organized struc- 
tures ; formative, organizing. 

Organism (^*ig&niz*m). 1664. [f. Organ- 
ize v . } see -ISM.J x. Organic structure; or- 
ganization. Now rare. a. An organized or 
organic system ; a whole consisting of depen- 
dent and interdependent parts, compared to a 
living being 1768. 3. An organized body, con- 

sisting of mutually connected and dependent 
parts constituted to share a common life ; the 
material structure of an individual animal or 
plant 1843. 

1. The advantagious O. of the Eye 1701. a Paul 
first taught us to speak of society asano. 1900. Hence 

Org&nramal a. 

Organist (^ugftnist). X59X. J“f. Organ sb. 
+ - 1 ST, after F. organiste.] x. One who plays 
an organ, e.g. at the services in a church, ta. 
A maker of organs -1653. 3. A W, Indian song- 
bird, a species of Euphonia , esp. B. musica. 
Also o. tanager. 1882. 

Organizable (pug&naizfibT), a. 1679. [f. 
Organize v * + -able.] Capable of being or- 
ganized ; spec, in Biol. Capable of being con- 
verted into organized or living tissue Hence 
Oxganizability. 

Organization (^jg&nsiz^Jan, -iz^fan). 

late ME, [ad. med.L. organizatio, f. organi - 
zart^] x . The action of organizing, or con- 
dition of being organized, as a living being ; also, 
the way in which a living being is organized ; j 
the structure of an organized body (animal or 
plant), or of any part of one; bodily ( rarely 
mental) constitution, b. The fact or process of 
becoming organized or organic ; in Path* con- 
version into living tissue 1804. c. concr. An or- 
ganized structure, body, or being; an organism 
1707. a. gen . The action of organizing 1816. 
b. The condition of being organized ; the mode 
in which something is organized ; systematic 
arrangement for a definite purpose 179 0 * c* 
concr* An organized body, system, or society 
1873. 8- Mediaeval Mus. The singing of the 

Organum 178a. 

s. That being then one Plant, which has such an O. 
of Parts in one coherent Body Locke. C. Choice 
organisations — natures framed to love perfection Geo. 
Eliot. a. The o. of a service of transport was then 

E oceeded with 1897. b. The Turks arrived in 
urope with an o. wholly military 1833. 

Organize (jpjg&naiz), v* late ME. [ad. 
med.L. organizare, f. organum Organ sb. ; 
see -IZE. Cf. F. organiser, -s izer .] x. trans. 
To furnish with organs; to give an organic 
structure to ; to form into a living being or liv- 
ing tissue. Usu. in pa. pple. b. intr. for reft. 
To become organic 1880. 9. gen* To form into 

a whole with interdependent parts ; to give a 
definite and orderly structure to ; to systema- 
tize ; to arrange or 1 get up ’ something involv- 
ing united action 163a. 3. Mus. To sing the 

Organum to a plain-song 178a. 

1, Some Cheese Mites we could see (as little.. ns 
a Mustard-seed) yet perfectly shap'd and organiz’d 
1664. a The several orders.. so organized and so 
acting.. they were the people of France Burke. To 
o. a procession, a demonstration {mod.). Hence 0 *r- 
garnzer, one who organizes 1849. 

Organo*, comb, form of Gr. Spyavoy Or- 
gan; as in: OTganometa'llic a., Chem. ap- 

f >lied to compounds in which an organic radical 
s directly combined with a metal. O:rgano- 
pla-atlc, having the property of forming or pro- 
ducing the bodily organs. O rganotherapen 1 - 
tics, -the*rapy, the treatment of disease by the 
administration of portions of certain animal 
organs or of extracts of them. 
OTganoge*nesia. 1859. [f. Organo- + 
-genesis.] Biol. - next, a. So O'rganoge* 
netic a. organogenic* 

Organogeny (^igAn^dgtoi). 1844, [f. 

Or g a no- + -GENT.l Biol* a. The production 
or development of the organs of a plant b. 


I The department of biology dealing with this. 
So OTganogemic a* Organo'geniat. 

Organography (^igkrygrifi). 1559. [b 
Organ o- + -graphy.J x. A description of 
instruments -1674. a. The description of the 
organs of living beings ; structural anatomy, 
esp. of plants 1806. So OTganogra’phic, >al 
adit. Organo'graphiat. 

Organology </rgfinfrl6dgi). 1814. [f. Or- 
gano- + -logy. ] x. The department of biology 
which treats of the organs of living beings, in ref. 
to their structure and functions 1842. 9. Phre- 
nology 18x4. So O rganolo’gical a. -o'logist 

II Organon (^igfcnfn). 1590. [a. Gr. Spyavov 
instrument, organ, etc. ; the title of Aristotle’s 
logical treatises ■= * instrument ' of all reason- 
ing ; cf. Organum.] tx. A bodily organ, esp. 
as an instrument of the soul or mind -1629. 
a. An instrument of thought or knowledge; 
esp. a system of rules or principles of demon- 
stration or investigation ; spec, title of the logi- 
cal writings of Aristotle 1643. 

Organ-pi pe. late ME. [f. Organ sb. + 
Pipe j£.] i. One of the pipes of an organ 
1440. 9 . transf* Applied to things resembling 

the pipes of an organ; e.g. pi. to basaltic 
columns closely placed 1861. 3. Organ-pipe 

coral : srv* Coral sb. i b. 1833. 

t . ftg. The Thunder (That deepe and dreadful! 
Organ- Pipe) pronounc'd The name of Prosper Shaks. 
|| Organum (^-Jgantfm). 1614. [L., a. Gr. ; 
see Organon.] i. — Organon i. b. - 
Organon 9 ; esp. in the title of Bacon’s Novum 
Organum , i.e. New Instrument for scientific in- 
vestigation 1856. a. Mediaeval Mus . A part 
sung as an accompaniment below or above the 
melody or plain-song, usu. at the Interval of a 
fourth or fifth ; also, loosely , this method of sing- 
ing in parts. (Also called Diaphony.) 1782. 

Organzine (fjganzfn), sb. 1699. [a. F. 

organsin , ad. It. organzino % of unkn. origin.] 
Silk thread, formed of several strands twisted 
together in the contrary direction to that in 
which their component filaments are twisted. 
Also o. silk* Hence O'rganzine v. to make 
into o. ; intr. to twist threads of silk so as 10 
form o. 

Orgasm (jpjgaez’in). 1684. [ad. mod.L. 
orgasmus , a. Gr. *dpyaop6s f {. bpydtiv to swell 
as with moisture, to be excited.] x. Violent 
excitement of feeling ; rage, fury ; a paroxysm 
of excitement or rage 1763. a. Physiol. Ex- 
citement in an organ or part, accompanied 
with turgescence ; spec, the height of venereal 
excitement in coition 1684. Hence Orga'atic a. 


Orgeat (^-idj/at, Q or^a). 1754. [a. F. 
orgeat , f. orge : — L, hordeum barley, j A syrup 
or cooling drink made ong. from barley, later 
from almonds, and orange-flower water. 

|| Orgia ; see Orgy. 

Orgiastic (fidgucstik), a* 1698. [ad. Gr. 
6 pyia<TTue6s t f. dpyiatrHpj, f. dpytdfay to cele- 
brate orgies ; see -ic.] Belonging to, or char- 
acterized by orgies ; marked by licentiousness 
or dissolute revelry. So Orgiaatieal a. rare. 

|| OrgueiL ME. fa. AF. orguil , OF. or- 
goill , etc. ■« It. orgoglio : — Com. Rom. sb., sup- 
posed ad. OHG. * urguolt , f. urguol renowned.] 
Pride, haughtiness. Obs* exc. ‘.is alien. 
Orgulous orgilloua (p jgiias), 

a. arch. ME. [a. OF. orguillus, mod.F. or- 
gueillcux , f. orgueil\ seeprec. and -ous,] Proud, 
fmughiy. b. Splendid, c. Swelling, violent. 
Orgy, orgie (/-Jdgi) ; chiefly in pi. orgies 
(p’id$iz), forgia. 1589. [In pi orgies , a. F. 
orgies , ad. L. o/gia, a. Gr. tpy ia pi., 'secret 
rites ', also, in L* * secret frantic revels \ The 
sing, is used mainly in sense 3.] 1. Or, and 

Rom. Antiq. Secret rites practised in the wor- 
ship of various deities ; esp. those connected 
with the festivals in honour of Dionysus or 
Bacchus, celebrated witli extravagant dancing, 
singing, drinking, etc. a. transf*. Applied to 
any rites, ceremonies, or secret observances 
1598. ft. Feasting or revelry ; wild or dissolute 
revels; debauchery ; often in sing* A drunken 
or licentious revel 2703. 

s. The Thracian Mat com,.. With Fnrisa, and Noo» 
tumal Orgies fir'd Divine m. a. P.L* L 4x5. %. The 
worship of tho beautiful always ends In an a* fin* 


* (man), a (pan), an (Imd). v (cat), f (Fr. chrf). * (ewr). ai (/, tyi). » (Fr. eau d/ vie), i (tit), i (Faych t). f (wtol). F<Z*0* 
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■aklt. Jig. That a of blood and arrogance — tbe 
European tyranny of Bonaparte 1883. 

-O’rial, a compound suffix, consisting of -AL, 
L. -a l is, added to L. •cri- in •ortus, -a, -um 
(see -ory). The termination U orig. adjectival 
(substantival only by ellipsis). In sense, adjs. 
in -orial are usu. identical with those in -cry, 
but the former are preferred where there is a sb. 
in -cry (e.g. purgatory , purgatorial ). 

|| Orfbi, orebi (p-rlbi). 1795. [Cape Du. 
app. from Hottentot.] A small species of S. 
African antelope (, Anti lope or Ourtbia scop aria 
or Scopophorus ourebi). 

Orichalc (pTikxlk). Also in L. form ori- 
chaJcum. 1C90. [ad. L. orichalcum, a. Gr. 
bptlx^Kov , lit. 'mountain-copper*. In later 
L. made into auric halcum, as if ' golden cop- 
per'.] Some yellow ore or alloy of copper, 
nighly prized by the ancients ; perh. brass. 

Oriel (5®Ti51). ME. [a. OF. vriol porch, 
passage, corridor, gallery ; cf. med.L. orio- 
lum porch, cntrance-hall, antechamber. Origin 
unkn.] 1. A portico, corridor, balcony, etc. 
-1500. b. In Cornwall (orrel), a porch or bal- 
cony at the head of an outside stair 1880. 9. 

A large recess with a window, of polygonal 
plan, projecting from the outer face of a build- 
ing, usu. in an upper storey, and either support- 
ed from the ground or on corbels ME. b. for 

0. window. (Occas. used vaguely for stained- 
glass window.) 1805. 

a. That small excursion out of gentlemen^ halls in 
Dorsetshire..is commonly called an orial Fullkb. b. 
The moon on the east o. shone Scott. 

attrib. and Comb. (from a), a & o. casement, etc J O. 
window, the window of an * one! ’ ; a protecting 
window in an uppe<- storey, b. Oriel College (Oxford) 
derivet its name from a messuage called, fa the reign 
of Henry III, La (or Le) Oriole . the origin of which 
name is unknown. 

Oriency ( 5 ® riensi). Now rare. 165a. [f. 
Orient a.; see -ency.] 'Orient* quality; 
brilliancy, lustre. 

Orient (o®*ri<5nt). late ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
oriens, ortcnlem rising sun, east, orig. pr. pple. 
of oriri to rise. Cf. Occident.] A. sb. (In 
sense 1 and a usu. with cap.) 1. That region 
of the heavens in which the sun rises, or the 
corresponding region of the world, or quarter 
of the compass ; the east. Now poet, or rket. 
a. Eastern countries, or the eastern part of a 
country; the East ; usu., those countries east 
of the Mediterranean or of Southern Europe, 
the countries of South-western A*da or of Asia 
generally (cf, Oriental A. 3) ; occas., in mod. 
Amer. use, Europe or the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Now poet, or literary, late ME. 3. Rising (of 
the sun, or the daylight); sunrise, dajspring, 
dawn. Now rare or Obs. 158a. 4. Short for 

'pearl of orient* or 'onentpearr 1831. 5. The 
peculiar lustre of a pearl of the best quality 1755. 

x. Lot in the o. when th« gracious light Lifts up 
his burning head Sri a its. a, Sicily, Greece, will 
invite, and the O. 1B49. I*hr. Pearl 0/ O . : «=» c 
pearl, oriental pearl j a pearl from the Indian seas j 
hence, a brilliant or previous pearl. 3. Jig. His life 
having set in the o. of his age and hopes Dannie, of 
Hawth. 

B. adj. x. Situated in or belonging to the 
east : eastern, oriental. Now poet. 1430. 9. 

Applied to ))enrls, etc., of superior value and 
brilliancy, as coming anciently from the East ; 
often a vague epithet: Precious; brilliant, 
lustrous, sparkling, late ME. b. Hence, of 
other things: Brilliant, lustrous, radiant, re- 
splendent ; occas. (after A. 3), Shining like the 
dawn, bright red (arch.) late ME. 8* Rising, 
as the sun or daylight 1598. 

1. When the Sun /Pillows his chin upon an 0 . 
wave Milt. a. He nowe ahyneth as doth an o. 
stoooe 1494. b. Banners . .With O. Colours waving 
Milt. 3. J 5 g. The o. moon of Islam Shsllxy. 

Orient (os-rient), p. 1797. [a. F.erienter to 
place facing the east, f, orient east ; see prec. j 

1, trams . To place or arrange (anything) so as 
to face the east ) sfec, to build (a church) with 
the longer axis aue east and west, and the 
chanod or chief altar at the east end; also, 
to bury with the feet to the east. b. By 
extension : To place with the four faces to- 
wards the four points of the compass ; to place 
In any particular way with respect to the car- 
dinal points « also, to determine the bearings 
of (anything) relatively to the points of the 


compass X849. e. Jig. To adjust, correct, or 

bring into defined relations, to known facts or 
principles ; re/, to put oneself in the right po- 
sition or relation ; also, to ascertain one a bear- 
ings. Now more usu. Orientate. 1850. 3. 

intr. To turn to the east, or (by extension) to- 
wards any specified diiection 1896. 

a MintresR Kitty, .presently began orienting herself, 
and getting ready to make herself agreeable O. W. 
Holm as. 

Oriental (5®ri,e-ntfil). late ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. orientalis, f. orientem ; see -AL. Opp. 
to Occidental.] A. adj. 1. Belonging to, or 
situated in, the east, eastern, easterly ; spec, in 
Astrot. said of a heavenly body when in the 
eastern part of the sky, esp. of a planet when 
seen in the east before sunrise, ta. Belonging 
to or situated in the east of a country or place, 
or of the earth -1669. 3* spec. Belonging to, 

found In, or characteristic of, the countries 
east of the Mediterranean ; belonging to Asiatic 
countries ; also, belonging to the east of Europe, 
or of Christendom (as the O. Church ) ; Eastern. 
(Usu. with capital O.) 1495. 4. Of pearls and 

precious stones, and hence (formerly) of other 
things : - Orient B. 2, ab. late ME. 

3. O. sore, an ulcerous skin. disease occurring In 
the East, also called Aleppo boil , Aleppo ulcer , etc. 
4. O. amethyst \ O. emerald, O. topaz (respectively 
purple, ureen, and yellow varieties of sapphire). 

B. sb, +1. An oriental pearl or other gem; 
see A. 4. -1750. tn. pi. Oriental languages ; 
see A. 3. 1734. 3. A native or inhabitant of the 
East ; i.c. usu., an Asiatic X701. 

3. A solemn, bearded, turbanded, and robed O. 
Burton. Hence Orientalism, a. character, style, 
or quality: with pi. an o. trait or idiom ; o. scholar- 
ship. Orie-ntalist, = B. 3 \ one versed in a lan- 
guages and literature. OrlentaTity, the quality 
or condition of being o. Orientally adv. in an o. 
manner or position 1649. 

Orie ntalize, v. 1823. [t Oriental a. + 
-ize. ] x. Ira ns. To make oriental. a. intr. 

a. To become oriental in character. b. To 
play the oriental 1829. Hence OrientallartUm. 

Orientate (5»Ti£nt?it), v. 1849. [f. F. 

or i enter \ see -ATE *.] *» ORIENT v. 

To o. exactly his present mode of thought 1884. 

Orientation (oori&it^i *J 3n ). 1839. [f.prec. 
or Orient v. 5 scc-ation. So in mod. F.] 
1. The action of orienting (see Orient v. 1). 

b. Position or arrangement (of a natural object 

or formation) relatively to the points of the 
compass or to other parts of the same struc- 
ture ; the * lie* of a thing. In Chcm., the rela- 
tive positions of the atoms or radicals in com- 
plex molecules. 1875. c. Transference east- 
wards. 9. The action of turning to or facing 
the east, the eastward position 1875. 8. The 

action of ascertaining, or fact of knowing, the 
relative position of anything or of oneself: 
spec, in Zool. the faculty by which birds and 
other animals find their way back to a place 
after going or being taken to a place distant 
from it (as in homing pigeons and migratory 
birds) 1868. 4. Jig. (from various senses) : 

Adjustment, position, or aspect with regard to 
anything; determination of one’s bearings in 
relation to circumstances, ideas, etc. 1870. 

1. The ex of churches is from the rites of Etruscan 
augury 1881. 3. Psychical disturbance, marked by 

apathy, . . variable temper, delusions, imperfect a 1899. 
4. The double o., one towards God, the other towards 
the world Bakimc-Gould. 

■fOriently, adv. 1515. [f. Orient a. + 
-LY*.] In an 'orient* manner; brilliantly; 
clearly -1664. So +0*rieninea» -166 x. 

Orifice Grrifis). 1541. [a. F. f ad. late L. 

ori/cium , L os, or- mouth + facer*, in comp. 
-/cere to make.] An opening or aperture, 
which serves as, or has the form of, a month, 
as of a tube, of the stomach, bladder, etc., of 
a wound ; the mouth of any cavity, a perfora- 
tion or vent. .... 

The mountain resembl ed /Et no, being bored through 
the top with a monstrous o. Addison. 

Oriflammc (/viflem). 2475. [a. F. f OF. 
orijlatnbe ; f, L. aurum (F. or) gold + Jlamma 
flame.] x. The sacred banner of St Denis, 
a banderole of two (or three) points, of red pr 
orange-red stfk, attached to a lance, which the 
early kings of France used to receive. from the 
hands of the abbot of St Denis, on setting but 
for war. a. tratisfi and Jig, a. Any banner or 
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ensign, material or ideal, that serves as a rally- 
ing point for a struggle, etc. 2600. b. Some- 
thing which suggests the Oriflamme of Sk 
Denis by its colouring, conspicuous position* 
etc. 1869. 

a. a. And be your o, to-day the helmet of Navarre I 
Macaulay, b. The new-bathed Day With 0. up- 
lifted o'er the peaks Gao. Eliot. 

Origan (y-rigin). Now rare, late ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. origanum ; see next,] A plant of 
the genus Origanum , esp. Wild Maijoram ( O . 
vulgare ) ; formerly also applied to other aro- 
matic labiates, as Pennyroyal (Mentha Pule- 

f* Origanum (5rrg&n#m). ME. [L., • ‘ wild 
maijoram a. Gr. bplyavov, -os, ' an acrid 
herb like marjoram'.] A genus of labiates, with 
aromatic leaves; comprising Wild Maijoram 
( O . vulgare), Sweet Marjoram (O. Marjorana ), 
Pot Maijoram (O. Onites), Dittany of Crete (O. 
Dictamnus ). etc. 

Origenist 0*ridg6nlst). 1546. [-ist.] A 
follower of Origan of Alexandria (e 185*953), 
or a holder of some one of the special doctrines 
attributed to him, among which were a three- 
fold sense (literal, moral, and mystical) in 
Scripture, the pre-existence of souls, and the 
probable ultimate salvation of all men and of 
the fallen angels. So OTigenfam. 

Origin ^ ridgin). 1563. [a. F. origint * 

ad. E. originem , ortgo beginning, source, f. 
oriri to rise.] x. The act or fact of arising 
from something ; derivation, rise ; beginning of 
existence in reL to its source or cause. b. Of 
a person * Descent, parentage 2605. 9. That 

from which anything arises, springs, or is de- 
rived 1604. b. A not. The place at which 
a muscle, nerve, etc. arises ; the root of a nerve 
in the brain or spinal cord x69i. c. Math . A 
fixed point from which measurement or motion 
commences \spec. the point of intersection of 
the axes in Cartesian co-ordinates, or the pole 
in polar co-ordinates. [«■ F. origin e.] 1723. 

1. Phr. Certificate qfo., a custom-house document 
certifying the place of o. of a commodity imported. 
The O. and Commencement of this greefe Shahs, b. 
A distinguished man of humble o» {mod.), a We 
hoped.. to be able to examine the glacier to its o. 
Tyndall. 

Original (firi'dgixdil), a. and sb. ME. [a. 
F., ad, L. originalis , f, originem ORIGIN. Cf. 
F. originel in some of the senses.] A. adj. 
x. Of or pertaining to the origin of something ; 
that existed at first, or has existed from the 
first ; primary ; initial, first. b. Irons/. That 
is such from the beginning, or by birth ; ' a 
bora •• * rare 17a o. 9. That is the origin or 
source of something; primary; originative, 
(Now usu. merged in x.) fate ME. b. spec. 
Applied to anything in relation to that which 
is a representation or reproduction of it 1631. 
3. Produced by or proceeding from some thing 
or person directly; underived, independent 
1799 ; first-hand 1700. 4. Such as has not 

been done or produced before ; novel or fresh 
in character or style 1756. b. transf Of a per- 
son : Capable of origmal ideas or actions ; in- 
ventive, creative 1803. 

x. 1 am as sory, as if the orifpnall fault hod been* 
my fault 1592. Phr. O. nn (1 haul.) ; the innate de- 
pravity of man s nature, held to be inherited from 
Adorn in consequence of the Fall. (Opp. to actual 
sin.) a. The rote and orygynall fountmine of all gynne 
Bible 1551 Rom. ProL. O. and documentary au- 
thorities i86x. Phr. fO. writ (in Lam) 1 a writ 
issuing from the Court of Chancery, which formed 
the beginning or foundation of a real action at com- 
mon law. b. The O. Texts are not corrupted 1659, 
It may be a misprint 3 you bad better examine the a 
document {mod.). 3. There is a certain quality al>oul 
an a. drawing which you cannot get fa a woodcut.Rus- 
kim f Even on . , Aristotle a Ethics he could throw 
an a light 1882. b. A great a genius struggling 
with unequal conditions often owledge Jowrrr. r 

B. sb. 1. «= Origin i. Now rare or arch. 
late ME. b. Of persons t — Origin x b. Now 
ran or arttk. 1555, to. Beginning, earliest 
stage -1753. a. — Origins ; an originator, 
an author. Now ran or arch, in gen. sense, 
fate ME. h. Law, • 0 . writ: see A. a. 1450* 
8- A thing (or person) in relation 00 something 
else which is « copy, imitation, or representa- 
tion of It; the pattern, archetype, fate ME. 
4* A work of literatnre or art that fa eat a copy 
or imitation ; an original po rtrait 2683. 3. A 

/(Fr. feAeV * (far, fern, asrth> 
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person who acts in an original way ; a singular, 
odd, or eccentric person 1676. 6. +a, pi. 

Original elements -1667. b. pt. Original in- 
habitants, members, etc. rare. 1703. 

s. The Circus and Amphitheatre, .all owe their o. 
to the Theatre 1726. a. Spangled Iieav’ns, a Shining 
Frame, Their great O. proclaim Addison. 3. The 
resemblance is more visible in the a than in our 
translation Pai.ky. Cunobelin, the o. of Shakspere's 
Cymbeline 189a. 4. There are no ahsolutely un. 

doubted originals of Queen Mary Scott. 5. This 
boy is a real o. M. Arnold. Hence Ori'ginally 
aav. 

Originality (Srid^inse'liii). 174 a. [ad. F. 
originality, f. preo. ; see -ITY.] The quality or 
fact of being original, b. with pi. An original 
trait, act, remark, etc. 1854. 

Originant (ftrrdsinint), a. ( sb .) 1647. [f. 
Origin-ate v . + -ant.] A. adj. Originating. 
B. sb. Originating agent or influence 1892. 
Originary (orrdainari). a . (sb.) Now rare . 
1594. [ad. late L. originartus, f. originem 
Origin ; see -ary.] A. adj. ti. That originates 
from (of) the thing or place in question ; de- 
rived from ; aboriginal, native, a. *= Original 
A. 2. 1638. 

x A Natif of Coventry, tho* o. of Cheshire 1716. 

tB. sb. An aboriginal, a native -1716. 
Originate (orrdsin^t), v. 1653. [As if f. 
* original -, *originare (f. originem Origin), 
perh. used in med, or mod.L.] i. trans. To 
give origin to, cause to arise or begin, initiate 
1657. a. intr. To take its origin or rise, have 
its beginning; to spring, be derived. Const. 
from , in, with. 1775. Anat., eta To have 
its origin (locally); to arise (in or from) 1799. 

x. Men.. who have originated^ remarkable religious 
movements 1878. a. The fire originated in the chemi- 
cal room 1885. So Origination, the action or fact 
Of originating 1647 \ spec, fderivation (of a word) 
1641-1741. b Originative a . having the quality or 
power of originating 1 productive, creative. Ori'gi- 
nator. 

|J Ori-llion, oreillon. 1647. [a. F. orillon 

(or i Won), oreillon , deriv. of oreille car.] For- 
tif A part of the defence of a bastion ; a pro- 
jecting tower at the shoulder of a bastion. 

Orinasal (fl»rin*bz&l), a. ($b!) 1863. [f.L. 
ori-, comb, form of os, or- mouth + Nasal.] 
Pertaining to the mouth and nose ; spec, of a 
vowel: Pronounced with the oral and nasal 

f assages both open, as the ‘ nasal ' vowels in 
rench. B. sb. An orinasal vowcL 
Oriole (6»™nl). 1776. [ad. med. and mod. 
L. ortolus , in OF. oriol : — L. aureolus golden.] 
x. A bird of the genus Oriolus, esp. O. gal- 
bula (the Golden Oriole), a summer visitor to 
Europe, with plumage of a rich yellow and 
black; also, any bird of the family Oriolidx . 
a. A bird of the genus Icterus, as the Baltimore 
Oriole (/. baltimore), the Orchard Oriole (/. 
spurius ) ; or any bird of the family feteridar or 
subfamily Icterinae , peculiar to America, mostly 
with similar coloration ; also called hangnests 
or hangbirds 179a. 

Orion ( 5 rai*/i). late ME. [L., — Gr. 'Clpiav 
( i or i) one of the Giants of Greek mythology, 
a mighty hunter.] Astron. A large and brilliant 
constellation south of the zodiac, figured as a 
hunter with belt and sword. Orion's hound , the 
dog-star, Sirius (S.E. of Orion). 

Great O. sloping slowly to the West Tennyson. 
Hence Oii’omd, one of a system of meteors wbo^e 
radiant point is in O. 1876. 

-O'riotlS, a compound suffix forming adjs. , 
consisting of *ous (L. -osus), added to L. -ori- 
in ori-us , •a, -um (see -ORY). The sense is 
either the same as, or closely akin to, that of 
adjs. in -ORY. 

Orismology (prizmp-lod^i). rare. 1816. 
[For *horismology, f. Gr. bpiapSt definition + 
-logy.] A name for the explanation of tech- 
nical terms, or fo: such terms collectively ; ter- 
minology. Hence Oriamolo gic, -al adjs. 
Orison (/rizan, -san). arch. ME. [a. OF. 
orei sun, orison, now oraison : — L. orationem 
speech, in Christian L. an address to God, a 
prayer; f. orare, f. os, or- mouth. Etymo- 
logically a doublet of oration ! 1 A prayer. (In 
later use chiefly in pi.) b. Without an or pi. 

The action of praying, prayer. Now rare. ME. 

Nirapb, in thy Ori zoos Be all my sinnes remembred 
Shays. 


Orison, -soun, -sont(e, obs. ft. Horizon. 
-o-rium, suffix , neut. sing, ending of L. 
adjs. in -orius (see -orious, -ORY), used subst. 
in sense 1 place for or belonging to, thing used 
for', as in auditorium place for hearing, pr» r- 
torium general's tent, etc. The Eng. form of 
these words is -ory ; but some of the L. words 
have been taken into historical or learned use, 
as sanatorium, scriptorium, and after these 
others have been formed as scientific terms. 
Orle (pil). 157a. [a. F., OK. ur/e t ourle 

*= It. orlo border, hem : — late L. *orulum, 
dim. of ora border.] Her. A narrow band of 
half the width of the bordure, following the out- 
line of the shield, but not extending to the edge 
of it 1610. b. A band of small charges arranged 
round the shield orlewise. Hence in 0 ., said 
of subordinate charges thus borne. 1572. c. 
The chaplet or wreath round the helmet of a 
knight, bearing the crest 1834. 

Orleanist (/xl/anist). 1848. [a. F. Or 

Uaniste, f. local name Orlians ; see next and 
-1 st.] In French politics : An adherent of the 
princes of the house of Orleans, descended 
from the Duke of Orleans, younger brother of 
Louis XIV, whose descendant Louis Philippe 
reigned as King of the French. Also attrib. or 
as adj. So O'rleanisoL the political principles 
of the Orleanists. 

Orleans (/Jlritnz). 1664. [Name of a city 
in France.] z. A variety of plum. a. A fabric 
of cotton warp and worsted weft, brought al- 
J ternately to the surface in weaving 1844. 

Orlop (/jtyp). 1467. [a. Du. overloop a 

covering, f. overloopen to run over ; see Over 
and Leap v.l o rig. The single floor or deck j 
with which the hold of a ship was covered in, 
which, by the successive addition of one, two. 
or three complete decks above, became the 
lowest deck of a ship of the line ; occas. applied 
to the lowest deck of a steamer, etc. 

Ormer (/xmoj). 167a. [Channel Islands 
Fr., ■=» F. ormier , contr. f. oreille-de-mer, or ad. 
L. auris maris sca-ear, from its shape.] The 
Sea-car, a species of univalve mollusc, Haliotis 
tuberculata, specially abundant in Guernsey, 
where it is used as food. Hence any species 
of Haliotis . 

Ormolu (^jm 61 / 7 ). 1765. [a. F. ormoulu, 
lit. ‘ground gold j orig., Gold or gold-leaf 
ground and prepared for gilding brass, bronze, 
or other metal ; hence, gilded bronze used in 
the decoration of furniture, etc. Now, An 
alloy of copper, zinc, and tin, having the colour 
of gold. b. attrib. and Comb., as o. clock ; o.- 
varnisb, a copper, bronze, or imitation-gold 
varnish, also called * Mosaic gold 
Ornament (/jn&m£nt), sb. MEL [a. OF. 
oumement, omement, ad. L. omamentum equip- 
ment, ornament, f. omare. J ■fi. Any adjunct 
or accessory ; equipment, furniture, attire, trap- 
pings -1747. b. Reel. T he accessories or fur- 
nishings of the Chureh and its worship, e.g. 
vestments, plate, organs, bells, etc. late MEL 
a. Anything used, or serving to adorn ; a 
decoration, embellishment, late ME. b. A 
person who adorns his sphere, time, etc. 1573. 
3. The action of adorning or fact of being 
adorned; adornment, decoration (lit, or fig.) : 
that in which this consists 1596. b. Mere 
adornment ; outward show. Shaks. 

x. b. Ornaments rubric , the rubric immediately 
before the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer in 
the Book of Common Praver, which refers to the 
‘ornaments * to be used in the Church, a. ThisO. of 
Knighthood [the garter] Shaks. fig The o. of a 
meek and quiet spirit 1 Pet. iiL 4. t b. Thos singular 
men, the late ornaments of Cambridg and the glori of 
Pcmbrook Hal 1573. 3. There was no beauty, .either 
of artful o , or natural wildness 1817. b. Merck. V. 
iiL ii. 97. Hence Orname*ntal a. of the nature of, 
or serving as, an o. ; decorative; sb. pi. things that 
are ornamental (as opp. to essentials). Or name *n- 
tallsm, the principle or practice of being o. Or- 
name’nt&list* Ornamentally adv. 

Ornament (/m&ment), v . 1720. [f. prec.] 
irons, . To furnish with ornament; to adorn, 
embellish. Hence O raamenta'tJon, the action 
or process of ornamenting ; the state of being 
adorned ; ornament in general. O Tnamcntcr. 
O’mamentlst, a professional decorator. 

Ornate (jpsnf’i), ppl. a. late ME. [ad. L. 
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omatus, omare.' ] tx. as pa. pple. Adorned, 
ornamented (with) -1771. a. as adj. Orna- 
mented; elaborately adorned or embellished 
1503. b. Of literary or oratorical style : Em- 
bellished with choice language or flowers of 
rhetoric, late MIL 

a. Femal of sex it seems, That so bedeekt, o., and 
gay, Comes this way sailinjg Like a stately Ship 
Milt. b. In diction Virgil is o. and Homer simple 
Gi-adstone. Hence Ornate-lv adv. t -ness. 
fOma*te, v. 1495. [f. L. omat omare ; 

see -ate 8 .] trans. To adorn, embellish -1651. 

Oraature(fMnfltuli). rare. 1338. [a. F.ad. 
late L. omatura, f. ornat -, omare ; see -URE.J 
Ornamentation, embellishment. 

|| Ornis (/unis). 1861. [a. Gr. fipvis bird 
after use.] - AVIFAUNA. 

Ornithic (pwujrik), a. 1854. [ad. Gr. 
6pvi0uc6s bird-like, f. Spvis bird.] Of, or per- 
taining to, birds; characteristic of birds ; av.an. 
b. Dealing with or skilled in birds 1876. 
Ornithlchnite (^inibrknait). 1836. [ad. 
mod.L. omithichnites (also much used], f. Gr. 
upvis, 6pvi0 - bird -*■ tx*' 05 track.] A fossil 
footprint of a bird or bird-like reptile. 
Ornitho-, bef. a vowel omith-, repr. Gr. 
bpviOo- t bpviB-y comb, form of opvts biicl, as in 
opvi9o-<payos bird-eating, etc. Used in Eng. 
to form many scientific terms ; as || OrnithodeT- 
phia [Gr. be\<pvs womb], Zool. =- Monotke- 
mata. Orni*tholite [-Lite], a fossil of a bird 
or part of a bird. Oniltho’pterouB | Gr. vrtpov 
feather, wing], a. having wings like a bird. 
Omitho-tomy [ Gr. -ro/ua cutting , c -TOMY], 
dissection of birds ; the anatomy of birds. Sec 
also Main words. 

Ornithology (^ini^-lSd^i). 1706. [ad. 
mod.L. ornilhologia , f. Gr. opviOokoyoK ti eating 
of birds; see prcc. and - logy. Cf. F. omitho- 
logie .] The branch of zoology which deals with 
birds, their nature and habits. (By F idler used 
for * the Speech of Birds ’.) So Ornitholo'gic, 
•al adjs. of or pertaining to o. 1802. Ornitho'- 
loglst, one versed in o. ; a student of birds 1677. 
Omithomancy (/jniJ><?ma>'nsi). 1653, 
[ad. med. or mod.L. ornithomantia, a. Gr. 
bpvtOopuiVTtia ; see OltNITIIO- and -MANCY. | 
Divination by means of the flight and cries of 
birds ; augury. 

Omithopod (/mijwppd). 1888. [ad. mod. 
L. Ornilhopoda, neut. pi., f. Ornitho- + Gr. 
nous, iro 5 - foot. J A. adj. Having feet like those 
of a bird ; belonging to the Omithopoda, a 
group or order of extinct saurians, containing 
herbivorous Dinosauria . B. sb. A member of 
this group. So Ornitho*podous a. 
l|Ornithorhynchus(/jniJwiTjk^s f ^jn3iJ)o-). 
1800. [f. Ornitho- + Gr. fivyx°* bill.] An 
aquatic mammal of Australia, the duck-billed 
platypus or duck-mole (Ct. paradoxus or ana- 
tinus), the only species of its genus or family in 
the order Monotrcmata ; it has glossy dark- 
brown fur, webbed feet and bill like a duck’s ; 
it lays eggs with a flexible shell. 
Ornithosaurian (-Sy rian), a. and sb. [f. 
mod.L. Omithosauria, neut.pl., f. OKNITIIO- 
+ Gr. travpos lizard ; sec Saurian.] Palxont. 
<= P TER OS A UR I AN. 

Ornithoscelidan (-se-lidSn), a. (sb.) 1876. 
[f. mod.L. Ornithoscclida pi. (f. ORNITHO + 
Gr. Gaikos leg + - tda ) + -an.] PaUont. Of or 
belonging to the Ornithoscclida, a sub-class or 
order of extinct reptiles of Mesozoic and Ter- 
tiary age, which approached birds in the form 
of the hinder legs and the pelvic arch. B. sb. 
A member of this order. 

Omitboscopy (pxnijjp'skdpi)* 1840. [ad. 
Gr. 6pvi0oaKovla t f. bpvtQoatcoiros, f. bpviQo- 
bird + -GKoiros viewing.] Observation of birds 
for the purpose of divination ; augury. 
Orocentral ( 5 »n»e*ntrM), a. 1884. [irreg. 
for *oricentral, f. L. os, or- month + Central?] 
Occupying the centre of the oral side (of an 
echinoderm). 

Orography (orp-gr&fi), oreography 
(priiP'g-). 1846. [f. Gr. opot, Zpt- mountain + 
-graphy. Orography is now usuaL] That 
branch of physical geography which deals with 
the formation and features of mountains ; the 
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description of mountains. So Orogra'phic, -al 
adfs. 180a. 

|| Orohippus (prihi'pfa). 1877. [modX., f. 
Gr, 6pos mountain + timos horse.] A genus 
of fossil quadrupeds found in tbe Eocene beds 
of North America, held to be an ancestral form 
of the horse. 

Oroide (5»*r0|id). 1875. [f. F. or (L. au- 

rum) gold + Gr. tTbos form ; cf. -oid.] An alloy 
of copper and zinc, having the colour of gold. 
Orology (or^-lodgi), oreology (>r/>*l-). 
1781. [f. Gr. Spot, Spt- mountain + -LOGY.] 

The scientific study of mountains. 

Oronoco, -ooko (&»ron 0 *-ko t ~u ko). 1706. 
[Origin unku. : app. unconnected with the river 
Orinoco.] A variety of tobacco from Virginia. 

Orotund (3»*r0tzrod), a. (sb.) 179a. [f. L. 
phr. ore rotundo, lit. 1 with round mouth ’ (Hor. 
A . P. 323).] Of the voice or utterance : Full, 
clear, and stronger than ordinary speech ; also, 
contemptuously, magniloquent, inflated, pom- 
pous. b. ellipt. as sb. (sc. voice, utterance). 

Orphan Qrjf&n), sb. and a. 1483. [ad. 
late L. orphanus, a. Gr. Sp<pav6s without pa- 
rents, bereaved.] A. sb. One deprived by 
death of father or mother, or (usu.) of both ; a 
fatherless or motherless child 1484. 

fig. They.. Are orphans of the earthly love and 
heavenly Mrs. Browning. Orphan's Court , a pro- 
bate court in some states of the U.S., having juris- 
chi tion over the estates and persons of orphans. 

0. -aaylum, -hospital, -house, an orphanage. 

B. adj. Bereaved of parents ; fatherless or 
motherless, or both 1483. Hence O'rphan, 
Orphanlxe, vbs. to make an o. of. O'rphancy, 
Orphanhood, tO rphanism, the condition or 
position of an o. 

Orphanage (jfifiineds). 1579. [f. prec. 
sb + -AGE.] 1. The state of being an orphan. 
9. An institution or home for orphans 1865. 

Orpharion (^iftrai^n). 1593. [Fusion of 
the names Orpheus and Arion. J A large in- 
strument of the lute kind with from six to nine 
pairs of metal strings played with a plectrum ; 
much used *'n the 17th c. 

Orphean (pjfr&n), a. and sb. 1593. [f. L. 
Orphfus (a. Gr. ’Opfetos, f. ’Opffvs) + -AN.J 
A. adj. Of or relating to Orpheus, as musician 
and singer, who was said to move rocks and 
trees by the music of his lyre ; hence, melo- 
dious. entrancing, like his musio. B. sb. An 
adherent of the Orphic philosophy 1818. 

A. With other notes then to th* O. Lyre 1 sung of 
Chaos and Eternal N igbt Milt. 

Orpheonist (^uf* 5 nist). i860, [a. F. or- 

phtoniste, f. Orphion , name of a school of vocal 
music established at Paris in 1833, and called 
after Orpheus.] A member of an Orphion\ a 
choral singer. 

Orphic a. {sb.) 1678. [ad. Gr. 

*0 pefmtos (in L. Orphic vs), f. ; see -IC.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or connected with Orpheus, or the 
mysteries, writings, or doctrines associated with 
his name ; hence, oracular. 9. Of the nature 
of the music of Orpheus ; melodious, ravishing 
1817. B. sb. An Orphic song or hymn ; chiefly 
in pi. 1855. 

A. a. An o. song Indeed, A song divine of high and 
passionate thoughts Couuiidgk. 

Orphism (f?jfiz’m). 1880. [f. prec. + -ism.] 
The system of mystic philosophy embodied in 
the Orphic poems, ana taught to the initiated 
in the Orphic mysteries, bo O rphist. 

Orphrey, orfray. (^jfi*t, -fri). [ME. or- 
freis, a, OF. orfreis : — *aurifrisium for L. auri- 
phrygium gold embroidery, (. aurum gold + 
Phrygius Phrygian; cf. Phfygise vestes Phry- 
gian (gold-embroidered) garments. The final 
-s of orfreis is now treated as the pi. suffix, j 

1. Gold embroidery, or any rich embroidery; 
with an and pi ., a piece of richly embroidered 
stuff. Now only Hist . or arch. a. An orna- 
mental strip or band, asp. on an eccL vestment, 
often richly embroidered, late ME. 

Orpiment (^ipimSnt). ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. auripigmentum (Vitruv.) gold pigment.] A 
bright yellow mineral substance, the trisulphide 
of arsenic, also called Yellow Arsenic, found na- 
tive in soft masses resembling gold in colour ; 
also manufactured by the combination of sul- 
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phur and arsenious oxide ; used as a pigment 
under the name of King's Yellow. 

0. is the original Arsbnic (sense i a) of the ancients. 
Also called Yellow O. to distinguish it from the so- 
called Red O. = Realgar, disulphide of arsenic. 

Orpine* orpin (p-ipin). late ME. [a. F. 
orpin , app. altered in some way from orpiment .] 
ti. ■■ Orpiment 1548-1725. 9. A succulent 

herbaceous plant, Sedum Telephium , well- 
known in the cottage garden ; from its tenacity 
of life, pop. called Live-long . 

O rpington. 1887. [f. Orpington in Kent.] 
Name of a breed of poultry. 

Orrery (/vrari). 1713. [Named after C has. 
Boyle, Earl of 0., for whom one was made.] 
A piece of mechanism devised to represent the 
motions of the planets about the sun by means 
of clockwork. 

Orris 1 (/Vris). 1545 [app. unexplained 
alteration of Iris.] x. A plant of the genus 
Iris, esp. /. germanica and A fiorentina ; the 
flower-de-luce 1626. 9. Short for orris-root, 

- powder . 

Comb. 1 o.-powder, powdered orris-root; -root, 
the rhizome of three species of Iris (/ .fiorentina, 1 . 
gertnanica, f. pallida), which has an odour like that 
of violets j used as a perfume and in medicine. 

Orris 3 (^ris). 1701. [Origin obsc.] A 

name given to lace of various patterns in gold 
and silver ; embroidery made of gold lace. 

Orse’llic, a. 1848. [f. med.L. orsella Or- 
chil + -IC .1 Chem. In 0. acid, a crystalline 
solid, C lfl H 14 0 7 + aHjO, obtained from S. 
African and S. American lichens. So O'rael- 
late, a salt of o. acid. OrBelli'nic acid, a 
crystalline substance, C 8 H 8 C>4 + H^O, obtained 
by the action of baryta water on erythrin. 

Ort (/Jit). Usu. in pi. orts. late ME. [app. 
cogn. w. early mod. Du. ooraete , oorete re- 
mains of food, LG. ort ; f. or-, oor- privative + 
etan to eat.l Fragments of food left over from 
a meal ; refuse fodder ; scraps, leavings ; also 
fig. To make orts of, to undervalue. 

Let him haue time a beggers orts to craue Shaks. 

Ort Ilian a. 1751. [f. Gr. SpOios 

upright, high-pitched + -an.] Applied to a 
style of singing, or tune, ot very high pilch. 
Orthid (/Ju)>id). 1861. [f. mod.L. Or - 

thidXy f. Orthis, f. Gr. 6 pB 6 s straight ; see -ID *,] 
A member of the Orthid* , or genus Orthis , of 
fossil bivalves. 

Orthite (/rjjwit). 1817. [«■ G. or/hit, f. 

Gr. Sp$ 6 s straight ; see -ite l .] Min. A variety 
of Allanite, found in long slender crystals, 
or straight masses. Hence Ortlxi'tlc a. 

Ortho- (bet a vowel occas. ortb-, comb, 
form of Gr. ipOSs, used sometimes in the physi- 
cal sense * straight sometimes in the ethical 
sense ' right, correct 

1. In technical words generally: OTtho centre, 
G>om. the point at which the perpendiculars fiom the 
angles of a triangle on the opposite side intersect. 
Orthodia gonal, Cryst. (a) sb., that lateral axis in 
the monoclinic system which is at right angles to the 
vertical a\is; (£) adj., belonging to or in the line of 
this axis (opp. to cliuodiagondt). Ofthodome 
(Home sb. 5 b], Cryst. a dome parallel to the ortho- 
diagonal in the monoclinic system. Orthopimacoid, 
Cryst. one of the principal planes in the monoclinic 
system, parallel to the vertical axis and the ortho- 
diagonal : hence Orthopin&coi'dal a. Ortho- 
pyramid, Cryst. in the monoclinic system a pyra- 
mid lying between the orihodomes and the zone 
of unit pyramids. Orthosymme’tric a., Cryst. 
symmetric about two, or three, axes at right angles to 
each other; spec. = Orthorhombic. Orthnto*mic 
[Gr. -ronot cutting], a. Math, intersecting at right 
angles. 

a. In Chemistry, a. Ortho- is u*?ed to distinguish 
one class of acids and their salts from another denoted 
by the prefix meta which contain the same elements 
in different proportions, the meta- acid containing a 
molecule of HjO less than the ortho- acid, the ortho- 
salt being also the more basic and the meta- salt the 
less basic. Thus orthophosphoric acid H jPO* , meta- 
phosphoric acid HPOa; sodium orthophosphate 
NajPO«* sodium metaphosphate NaPOp. b. With 
the names of isomeric benzene di-derivatives, ortho - is 
applied to those in which two consecutive hydrogen 
atoms are replaced by another element or radical, as 
dist. from meta • and para- derivatives, in which the 
two atoms are not consecutive, but unsymmetrically 
or symmetrically dispersed respectively. Examples : 
orthodibromobenune , ortkopropylfihenoL 

Orthocephalic (jfcjjxra/rarlik), a. 1865. 
[f. Ortho- ' right, correct * Gr. bead 
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+ -ic .1 Ethnol. Applied to skulls of which the 
breadth is from about f to f of the length (in- 
termediate between brachycephalic and dolicho- 
cephalic) ; or, according to some, of which the 
height is from ^5 to | of the length, or of which 
the height is $ of the breadth. So Ortboce*- 
phainua a. Orthoce'phaly, the oondilion of 
being o. 

II Orthoceras PL qrthocerata 

18^0. [f. Ortho- ' straight ' + 
Gr. nipas, pi. at par a horn.) Palnont . An 
extinct genus of cephalopods, having long 
straight chambered shells ; a fossil shell of this 
genus. Hence Ortho*ceran a . 

Orthoceratite (pjJx?se r2.toit). Also in L. 
form orthoceratites (pujwserfitoi’t/z). 1754. [f. 
as prec. + -ite 1 a.] A shell of the genus Or - 
thoceras or family urthoccratidx ; also, an ani- 
mal of this genus or family. 

Orthochromatic (£:jj»0,kn?mse*tikV a. 
1887. [f. Ortho- * correct, proper 1 + Gr 

Xpcopanabs Chromatic.] Photogr. Repre- 
senting colours in their correct relations, i.e. 
without exaggerating the deepness of some and 
the brightness of others (as m ordinary photo- 
graphy). So Orthochromatism (-krJn-nia- 
tiz’m), the condition of being o. Orthoshro*- 
matixe v. 

Orthoclase (^jjxfcl/is). 1849. [f. Ortho- 
* straight, right ’ + Gr. KAdtrtr breaking, cleav- 
age.] Min. Common or potash feldspar, a 
silicate of aluminium and potassium, occurring 
in crystals or masses of various colours, charac- 
terized hy two cleavages at right angles to each 
other. So Orthocl&'stic a. having cleavages at 
right angles to each other. 

Orthodox (^ J^dd^ks). 1581. [ult. ad. Gr. 
bp$6ho£os right in opinion, f. 6pB6s + b6£a. 
Cf. F. orthodoxe.') A. adj. x. Holding correct, 
i.e. currently accepted, opinions, esp. in theology 
1611. 9. Of opinions or doctrines : Right, cor- 

rect, true ; in accordance with what is authori- 
tatively established as the true view or right 
practice j orig. in theological and eccl. doctrine 
1581. 3. Conventional ; approved 1838. 4. 

( With capital.) Specific epithet of the Eastern 
Church, which recognizes the headship of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and of the his- 
torical churches of Russia, Serbia, Rumania, 
etc., which recognize each other as of the same 
communion ; the historical representative of the 
churches of the ancient East, commonly called 
the Greek Church 1772. 

*. Men falsely called o. and divines 17*8. a. To 
maintaine the precepts of tbe o. faith Jas. I. I am 
well aware, how much my sentiments differ from tbe 
o. opinions of one or two principal patriots Swirr. 
3- 'I he o. half-hour had expired Lytton. 4. The 
epithet 'Orthodox ' was orig. assumed to distinguish 
it [the Eastern Church] from the vauous divisions of 
the Eastern Church, e.g. the Jacobite or Monopbysite, 
Nestorian, etc,..; but it is sometimes used by his- 
torical writers as opposed to * Catholic N.E.D. 

B. sb. An orthodox person, b. A member of 
the orthodox Eastern Church. 1587. 

Was he an Heretick, or an Onhodoxe T 1641, 
Hence tO'rthodoxal a. fOrthodoxa*mticaI a., 
in senses A. i, 2. Orthodo*xlcal a. (now rare), >ly 
adv. O'rthodoxism, fort hod ox y ; in derogatory 
sense, tbe treating orthodoxy as the important nurture 
of religion. O*rtliodox-ly adv., -ness. 
Orthodoxy fpupdfctyksi). 2630. [ad, Gr. 
6p9obo£ia t i. 6p$6bo(ot Orthodox,] The 
quality or character of being orthodox ; belief 
in or agreement with what is, or is currently 
held to be, right, esp. in religious matters, b. 
with pi. An orthodox belief or opinion 1871. 

Lanfranc was again present as the champion of 
0. Freeman. Peast of O., in the Greek Church, a 
festival celebrated on toe first Sunday in Lent, called 
O. Sunday. 

Orthoepy 2668. [ad. Gr. 

dpOolrrtia correctness of diction, f. (nit.) bp&6% 
Ortho- + hot, lw«- word.] 1. That pan 
of grammar which deala with pronunciation. 
9. Correct or customary pronunciation 1801. 

a. Formerly they regulated their orthography hy 
thetr O. 1830. So Orthoepic (e*pik) t 4hl afijs., -ly 
adv. Ortho'epiat. 

Orthognathic (^tyagnsrjiik), a. <849. [f. 

as ORTHOQNATHOUS 4 * -ic .1 Mi Orthogna- 
THOUS, 
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OrtbOgnatbousp (fiyp-gnl'cai), a. 1853. 
[t ORTHO- * straight * + Gr yraBos Jaw + -OUS.} 
Bthnol. StraighHawed ; having the Jaws not 
projecting beyond the vertical finedrawn from 
the forehead ; having a facial angle of about 
90°. Said of the skull ; also of persons. So 
Ortho* gnathiam, the condition of being o. 
Orthogonal (pij>p*g6nil), a . I57 1 * [*• F., 
f. orthogone, ad. late L. orthogonium , neut. of 
orthogonius , a. Gr. &p0oybvtos right-angled ; 
see -al.] Geom. Right-angled, rectangular. 

0. projection, projection in which the rays ace at 
right angles to the plane of projection. Hence Or- 
tho*gonally adv. at right angles. 

Orthographic (/ijwgriefik), a. 1668. [In 
sense x, f. Ortho- * straight, right ’ + -ypa<pos 
written, ypaxpixos of or pertaining to writing, + 
-al. In sense a. f. Orthography + -ic.] 1. 
Epithet of a kind of perspective projection, 
used in maps, etc., in which the point of sight 
is supposed to be at an infinite distance, so 
that the rays are parallel. a. Pertaining to 
orthography ; belonging to correct spelling in 
general ; correct in spelling 1868. 
Orthogra-phical, a. 1589. [f. as prec. •. 

see -ical.] 1. «= prec. a. a. — prec. s- 1706. 

Orthogra*phlcally, adv. 1617. [f.prec.+ 
-LY *.] 1. In relation to spelling or orthogra- 

phy. a. On the principle of orthographical 
projection 1669. 

Orthography 1450- [*• OF. 

ortografie, later ortografhie , ad. L. orthogra- 
phia, a. Gr., f. 6p06ypa<j>oi, f. bp$os + -ypkpos 
that writes, writer ; see -graphv .1 i. Correct 
spelling ; spelling according to accepted usage ; 
the way in which words are conventionally 
written. (By extension) Any mode or system 
of spelling. b. That part of grammar which 
treats of the nature and values of letters and of 
their combination ; the subject of spelling 1616. 
a. Orthographic projection. b. A representa- 
tion in orthographic projection or section; a 
vertical elevation. 1645. 

1. When we use the word ‘orthography’, we do 
not mean a mode of spelling which is true to the pro- 
nunciation, but one which is conventionally correct 
1873. Hence Ortho-grapber. Ortbcrgraphist, 
one skilled in o. Ortho* graphize v. intr. to follow 
or apply a ; trmns. to spell (a word) correctly. 

Orthology G>j]*rl6dgi). rare. 1619. [ad. 
Gr. 6p$o\oyia, f. (nit.) 6p06t correct + -klyos 
speaking. So F. ortho logic."] Correct speak- 
ing ; that part of pmmar which deals with 
the correct use of words. So Ortho'loger. 
Ortholo*glcal a. 

Ortbometry (/J>/rmetri). rare. 1775. [f. 
Ortho- + Gr. -/ itrpia (in comb.) measure- 
ment.] The art of correct versification. 
Orthomorphic (^jjwm^ jfik), a. rare. 188a. 
[f. Ortho- + Gr. popifdi form + -IC.) Preserv- 

ing the original shape of infinitesimal parts ; 
applied to a class of map-projections in which 
small areas retain their correct shapes 1882. 
Orthopaedy , -pedy (fi'ipdpfdi). 1840. [ad. 
F. or t hop t die „ mod.il orthopxdia , f. Gr. bp$6t 
Ortho- + ira t&iov child, mufcia rearing of 
children.] The curing or correcting of defor- 
mities in children, or in persons generally; 
orthopaedic surgery. Hence Orthopm'dic, 
-pedic, -al adjs . Orthopedics, -ped-, ortho- 
paedy. O rthopae dist, -pedist, an orthopaedic 
surgeon. 

II Orthopnoea (/i jxTpnra). 1657. [L. (Pliny), 
a. Gr. bp06wota, f. (ult.) 6p06s upright + nvoij 
breathing, breath, nviet* to breathe.] Path. 
A form of asthma or dyspnoea in which breath- 
ing is possible only man upright position. So 
Orthopno*ic, -pnceic, adjs. affected with o. x6oi. 
Orthopraxy (pi^pra-kan. rare. 185a. 

[f. Ortho- + Gr. it p^is action.] 1. Right- 

ness of action ; practical righteousness ; cor- 
rect practice, a. Orthopaedic surgery 1865. 

llOrthoptera (pj)*vpt£r&), sb. tl. 1826. 
fmod.L., neut. pi. of orthopterus, f. Gr, &p06s 
straight + vr tp6r wing.] Entom . An order of 
Insects, distinguished by more or less coria- 
ceous and usu. straight and narrow fore wings, 
broad tongitudinally-folded bind wings, and 
incomplete metamorphosis ; comprising the 
cockroaches, walking-stick insects, crickets, 
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grasshoppers, etc. Hence Ortho'pteral# Or- 
tho’pterouR adjs • belonging to the order O. 
Ortho’pterlat, a student of 0. 

Orthoptic (pitorptik), a . (sb.) 188 1. [f. 
Orth(o- 'straight 1 + Gr. Iwrucbt of or per- 
taining to sight, J z. Fire~arms. (adj. and sb.) 

Name for an opaque disk perforated with three 
small holes, through one of which the rifleman 
looks in taking aim. a. Math. 0. locus 1 the 
locus of Intersection of tangents to any curve 
at right angles to each other x88a. 
Orthorhombic (pW-mbik), a. 1868. [f. 
Ortho- + Rhombic.] Cryst. Applied to that 
system of crystalline forms in which the three > 
axes are mutually at right angles and unequal ; 
also called rectangular , prismatic, trimetric , 
or orthosymmetric . 

Orthoscopic (/ijx*kp*pik), a. 1875. [f. 
Ortho- + Gr. -exonot viewing ; see -ic.] Hav- 
ing or producing correct vision ; free from, or 
constructed to correct, optical distortion. 
Orthospermous (pjwsp5-jmas), a. 1859. 
[f. Ortho- ' straight * 4* Gr. -ovtpfiot having 
seeds, l oirlppa seed.] Bot. Having straight 
seeds or fruits, as certain Umbelliferse ; also 
said of the seeds. 

Orthostichy (pj^-stiki). 1875. [f. Ortho- 
+ Gr. trrlxoi row, rank, line f -Y 3 .] Bot . A 
vertical row or rank ; an arrangement of lateral 
members (e. g. of leaves) inserted on an axis or 
stem one directly above another. Hence Or* 
tho**tichou9 a . 

Orthotone (<PjJxrtP«n), a. (sb.) 188a. [ad. 
Gr. dp06rovos, f. bp06s (Ortho-) + rhvos tone, 
accent.] Pros . Having its own accent as an 
independent word ; accented ; spec, said of a 
word ordinarily unaccented when it retains or 
takes an independent accent B. sb. An ortho- 
tone word. 

Orthotropal (pijptr/pfil), a. 183a. [f. as 

Orthotropous + -al.] Bot. — Orthotro- 
pous. 

Orthotropic (pj^tr^-pik), a. 1886. [f. as 
prec. +-IC.J Bot. Growing vertically upwards 
or downwards, as a root or stem. So Ortho*- 
tropism, o. condition. 

Orthotropous (pjJ^-tr/pas), a. 1819. [f. 

mod.L. orthotropus, a. Gr. *6p0oTponos, f. bpSo- 
straight + -rpoiros turning, turned + -OUS.] 
Pot. a. » Atropous. b. — Homotropous. So 
O rtho*tropy, o. condition. 

Ortolan (j?\itdUn). 1656. [a. F., a. Prov. 
ortolan or It. ortolano gardener, ad. L. hortu- 
lanus, f. hortulus , dim. ot hortus garden ; so 
named because it frequents gardens?] A small 
bird, a species of bunting (Emberisa Kortulana), 
highly esteemed for its delicate flavour ; the 
garden -bun ting. Also called o. bunting. 

Applied in America and the West Indies to two 
other birds also esteemed as table delicacies, viz. the 
bobolink ( Dolichonyx oryosvorus), and the soree or 
sora rail {Poraana Carolina ) 1666. 

Orvietan (pavi,rt&n). Obs. exc .Hist. 1676. 
ad F. orviitan, or It. orvietano, i. Orvieto in 
taly, where the inventor was born. ] A compo- 
sition, formerly held to be an antidote against 
poisons; ‘Venice Treacle’, Hence gen . and 
fig. An antidote. 

Orvieto (orvie’tc). i860. [From Orvieto ; 
see prec.] A white wine made near the city of 
Orvieto. 

Ory (6» ri), a. 1549. [f. Ore + -Y 1.] Of 
the nature of, containing, or resembling ore ; 
metallic. 

-ory l , formerly -orie, a suffix forming sbs., 
originating in ONK. and AF. » Cen- 

tral F. -oire, as in glorie , gloirt , repr. L.-on'a, 
and subseq. « orium , as in oratoire , ORATORY 1 { 
these also took in Eng. the form -orie , later 
-ory, which thus came to be the normal Eng. 
repr. of L. -oria, - orium , F. -oine. The most 
numerous of these are adaptations of L. neuter 
sbs. In - orium , from adjs. in 1 antes (see -ORY *). 
These usu. denote a place or instrument used 
in some process, as directory , dormitory , refec- 
tory, etc. ; but occas. they have other senses, 
os promontory t territory. In a few words -cry 
is the suffix *y added to an agent-noun in -or, 
e. g. rectory (the seat of a rector)* 

-ory a , formerly -orie, a snffix forming adjs. 
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(whence also Sbs.), originating in AF. -#ri, 
-orie, OF. -oir, -oire, and repr. L. -orius, -a, 
-urn, — the adj. formative •<‘*w added to deri- 
vative sbs. in -or, chiefly agent-nouns in -tor, 
-sor (see -OR), but sometimes app. from the cog- 
nate ppL stem in -t-, - x- ; e. g. accusator-i-us, 
suawr-i-us. Instead of -ory, the Eng. adj. has 
often -ORIAL, less frequently -orious. 
Orycterope (ori*kt£r<wp). 1836. [a. F. 

oryctirvpe , ad. mod.L. Orycteropus {-pod-), f. 

I Gr. bpvtcrljp digger + novt, roo- foot. Now 
usu. in L. form.] Z00L A mammal of genus 
Orycteropus ; • AarD-vakk. 

(Jrycto-, comb, form of Gr. Spuirrbt dug 
up, used in mod. compounds, with the sense 
of ‘fossil* or •mineral’; as t°*TCto*gnoay 
| Gr. y* toots knowledge], mineralogy ; so 
fOryctogno'stic a. f Orycto* grapby [-GRA- 
PHYJ, descriptive mineralogy. 

Orycto-logy. Now rare. 1753. [See prec. 
and -LOGY.] The science of * fossils ’ ; a. mi- 
neralogy; b. paleontology. So Oryctolcrgt- 
cal a. Orycto*logi»t. 

Oryx (y-riks). late ME. [m. L., s. Gr. 6py( 
(1) a pickaxe, (a) an antelope, so called from its 
pointed horns.] a. The ancient name of an an- 
telope of northern Africa, perh. O. Uucoryx or 
O. beisa. b. In mod. Z00L , a genus of African 
antelopes, of large size, with long pointed 
horns; one of these. The S. African species 
is O. capensis , the gemsbok. 
llOs 1 ^.). 1548. (L.,pl. ossa.) The Latin 
word for bone, commonly used in A not. in the 
mod.L. names al particular bones. 

|| 0« a (ps). 1737. [L., pL ora.] The Latin 
word for mouth, used in Ana t. in naming the 
mouths or entrances of certain passages ; esp, 
os uteri , the mouth or onfice of the uterus. 

Os : see Osar. 

Osage (Ai-sAdg). [Name of a group of 
Sioux Indians.] In O. orange, an ornamental 
American plant. Toxylon pomiferum, orig. 
found in the country of the O. Indians ; also 
short for this, and in other attrib. uses (o. plant). 

Osar (Ju*sai). 1854. [ad. Sw. dsar, pi. of 
ds ridge (of a roof or hill), a • rigg \ In Eng. 
use sometimes os, pi. osar, but usu. osar as 
sing., with pi. osars. J Geol. A term for certain 
narrow ridges or mounds of gravel which occur 
in glaciated regions, essentially the same as the 
kames of ScotUnd and the cskars of Ireland, 
but much more elongated. 

Oscheo- (pale so), bef. a vowel OBCfae-, comb, 
form of Gr. 6ox*ov scrotum ; in med. and surg. 
terms, as Oscheocele [Gr. xi/fkij tumour], scro- 
tal hernia. 

Oscillate (p*siV»t), v. 179 6 . [£. L. oscillate, 
oscillare to swing ; see -ATE*,] 1. intr. To 

swing backwards and forwards, like a pendu- 
lum ; to vibrate ; to move to and fro between 
two points. b. loosely . To move or travel to 
and fro 1865. c. To set up electrical oscilla- 
tions 1913; esp. in wireless telephony; of a 
receiving apparatus, to ‘howl’ 1926. a, fig* 
To fluctuate between two opinions, principles, 
purposes, etc. ; to vary between two limits 1797. 
3. /runs. To cause to swing or vibrate to and 
fro 1766. 

1. b. Mias Lavinia, oscillating between the kitchen 
and the opposite room, prepared the dining-table in 
the latter cbamlier Dickiwi. a. Human nature os- 
cillates between good and evil Jowbtt. HenceO'a- 
c illative, O'scttlatory adjs. 

Oscillating, phi. a . 1743- [-ing*.] 
Swinging or moving to and fro, vibrating, 
b. spec. Applied to machines or parts of them 
characterized by the oscillatory motion of some 
part or parts, which in other cases are fixed. 

b. O. cylinder, a cylinder in a steam engine mounted 
on trunnions and oscillating through a small arc, so 
that the piston-rod can follow the movements of tl* 
crank. O. engine, one having an o. cylinder. 
Oscillation (psilA'Jan). 1658. [ad. L. 
otcUlaiionem, f. oscillare. J 1. The action of 
oscillating; swinging to and fro like that of s 
pendulum ; a periodic movement to and fro, or 
up and down. b. In Acoustics , occas. *» vibra- 
tion j occas. m Beat sb . 1 i rare. ■ c. (Usu. 
pi.) Esp. in wireless telephony, applied to (high- 
frequency) alternation* of electric currents. 
fig \ Alternating variation, fluctuation, wavering} 
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Math, the variation of a function between Units 
1798. So O'sclllator spec. a machine to pro- 
duce oscillations V also, a form of wifeless trans- 
mitter 1898. 

KOadUatQria(^ 8 ilftt 5 **HK). 1861. |mod.L. > 
see -ory. J Iht. A genua of confervoid Algae, 
typifying the N.O. Oscillatoriace we, growing in 
dense slimy tufts, in running or stagnant water, 
and exhibiting an oscillatory or wavy motion. 
Oscillograph (p*siVgraf). 1904. [f. oscillo-, 
used as comb. I of Oscillate + -graph.} An 
Instrument for recording or indicating electrical 
oscillations. Hence O'scillogram. Similarly 
Oscilloscope [see -scope]. 

I Oscines ((vsinFz), sb. pi 1691. [a. L., pi. 
of oscen, oscin -, f. ob (Ob-) scatter* to sing.] 
x. Rom. Antiq. The birds from whose notes or 
voices auguries were taken, e.g. the raven, owl, 
etc. a. Omit A. The * Song-turds ', containing 
those families of the Insessores or Passerine birds 
which possess true song-muscles, forming a com- 
plicated and effective musical apparatus. O a a> 
due, O acinlne (-sin) adjs. belonging to the O. 
Osdtancy (p-sit&nsi). 1619. [£. as Osci- 

TANT , see -ANCT.] x. Drowsiness ; dullness ; 
negligence, Inattention. b. (with pi.) An in- 
stance of this 1677. a. Yawning ; gaping with 
sleepiness 1717. 

x. I judge it raihet the Historians oecitancie, and 
supine negligence 1658. 

Oscitant (p*sit&nt), a . Now rare or Obs. 
1635. [ad . L. oscitantem, oscitare to yawn ; see 
-ANT.] Gaping from drowsiness, yawning; 
hence, drowsy, dull, negligent. 

Southey.. has been strangely o., or. .has not under- 
stood the sentences Colkiudgic. 


Oscitation (psitA'Jan). 1547. [ad. L. oset- 
tationem, f. oscitare to open (as a mouth), also 
•ari to gape, yawn.] 1. The action of yawning 
or gaping from drowsiness, a. The condition 
or met of being drowsy, listless, inattentive, or 
negligent ; an Instance of this 1656. 

Osculant (fskiulAnt), a, . 1826. [ad. L. 

osculantcm , osculari to kiss.] Situated between 
and connecting two things , intermediate ; spec. 
in Nat . Hist . applied to two species, genera, or 
families, that are united by some common 
characters, and to an intermediate species, 
genus, or group, which unites in itself the 
characters of two groups 1826. 

Oscular (pskitflaa), a. 1808. [f. L. oscu- 
laris, f. osculum little mouth, kiss ; see -ak.] 
1. Of or belonging to tlie mouth or to kissing, 
a. tool. Of or pertaining to the osculum o 1 a 
tapeworm, or of a sponge 1881. a* Math. 
Pertaining to a higher order of contact than the 
first (cf. next 4) 1869. 

x. O. muscle {musadus osculari*), the orbicularis 
oru 01 sphincter muscle of the lips, the kissing muscle. 


Osculate (p-skitfldt), v. 1656. [f. L. oscu- 
lat -, osculari , t osculum little mouth, kiss.] x. 
tram. To kiss {rare). a. tram. To bring 
into close contact 1671. 8* intr. To come into 

dose contact or union ; to have close contact 
with each other. Tn Nat . Hist To have con- 
tact through an intermediate species or genus 
(cf. Osculant) 1737. 4. Math, tram , To 

nave contact of a higher order with, esp. the 
highest contact possible for two lod ; to have 
three or more ooinddent points In common 
with ; intr. (for rejt.) to osculate each other 1 as 
two curves, two surfaces, or a surface and a 
curve X797. So O’scnlatory sb. a representa- 
tion of Christ or the Virgin, formerly kissed by 
the priest and people during Mass. Oscilla- 
tory a. characterised by kissing; Math oscu- 
lating ; of or belonging to osculation. 
Osculation (yski*l£‘Jan). 1638. [ad. L. 
osculationem, n. of action from osculari to kiss.] 
1. The action of kissing, a kiss. e. Close con- 
tact. a. gen. b. A not. The mutual oontact of 
blood-vessels. 0. Geom. Contact of s higher 
order ; the fact of touching at three or more co- 
incident points (see proa 4). 1669. 

Oscnlo (p’skinl). 1835. [ad. L. osculum, 
dim, of m mouth.] A little mouth or mouth- 
like aperture | spec* m» neat a, 

| Omnium (jrskUBUfa). /VI -a. x6xo. FL., 
•ee prec.] x. Aldas, a. Zool a. A mouth or 
* fine ' of a sponge. U Oocaa. applied to the 


pit-llke suckers on the head of a tapeworm by 
which It attaches itself. 1727. 

-oeel, a suffix repr. L. -ostes, forming adjs. 
from sbs., With the meaning 4 fulVof ', ‘abound- 
ing in * ; e. g. annosus full of years, religiosus 
scrupulous. As a living suffix -ww came down 
to Eng. as -ous (ME. also -ows), which survives 
with pron. (-os). A few words in -ose after L. 
have taken their place in the language, as belli- 
cose , Jocose, morose , etc. Where - ous and -ose 
forms are both in use, e. g. in acinous , acinose , 

1 those in -ose are more or less technical. Nouns 
of state from these adjs., as from those in -ous, 
end in -on tv, as verbosity. 

-ose 2 , Chem., a suffix originating in the 
ending of the word glucose, and employed in 
forming the names of the related carbohy- 
drates, saccharose and cellulose , with the isomers 
of these three, as dextrose, Ivvulose, etc. 
Osiandrian (^siaemdrikn). 1565. [f. per- 
sonal name Osiander (see def.) + -ian.J One 
of the German Protestant followers of Andreas 
Hosemann (latinized Osiander , 1498-1553), 
who held that the Atonement of Christ was 
wrought by the power of His divine and not of 
His human nature. Also Oaia'ndriat. 

Osier (db-jtoj), sb. (a.) ME. [a. F. osier ; 
app. related to 9th c. L. ausaria , osaria ' wil- 
low-bed , which would give in F. osiire .] 1. 

A species of Willow ( Saiix viminahs ) ; much 
used in basket-work ; also other species used 
for the same purpose ; one of the shoots of a 
willow. 9. allrib . or adj. Of, belonging to, or 
made of osiers ; covered with osiers 1578. 

1. Who will make a staff of an o. T Fullkb. a On 
hst’ning Cherwell’s o. banks reclin'd 1750. 

Como. : o.-ait, -isle, a small islet in a river over- 
grown with osiers ; -bed, -holt, a place where osiers 
are grown for basket-making. O'Uered a. Hence 
covered or adorned with osiers; twisted like osiers. 
O'Biery. osiers in the mass ; articles made of osiers ; 
an osier-bed. 

Osirian (osaUTiin), a. 1849. [f. proper 

name Osiris (see def.) + -ian.] Of or pertain- 
ing to Osiris, the Egyptian deity personifying 
the power of good and the sunlight. So OaP- 
ride, Osiri'dean adjs. 

-osis, suffix , repr. Gr. a originating in 
the addition of the general suffix -<m, forming 
verbal nouns of action or condition, to deriva- 
tive vbs. in -u-oD from adj. or sb. stems or com- 
bining forms in o- ; e. g. fjHTap 6 p<pw<nv f f. 
fstrafsopipocj, f. fieri. + p op<pf] form. Many 
such words were also formed directly from the 
sbs. or adjs. themselves, e. g. l£ 6 ara)ais exosto- 
sis, f. if out + hariov bone. Many of these 
Greek terms have passed through Latin Into 
English, e. g. apotheosis, metamorphosis, rhe- 
torical terras, as miosis, etc., and esp. medical 
terms, as sclerosis , thrombosis , etc. On the 
analogy of these last, others have been freely 
formed from Gr. elements, as chlorosis, trichi- 
nosis \ ; less frequently from Latin, as tubercu- 
losis. 

-OSity, compound suffix of sbs. — F. -osite, 
L. - ositatem ; see -OSE ‘, -OUS, and -ITY, 
Osmanli (psmre-nli), a. and sb. 1813. [a. 
Turk, osmdnli adj. 4 of or belonging to Osman ' ; 
the native word for which Ottoman is the usual 
Eng. expression.] A. adj. m Ottoman 1843. 
B. sb. An Ottoman. 

Osmazomo (ysm&afom, ?•«-). 1819. [a. 

F. osmasbme, irreg. f. Gr. bapdi scent 4* (vjibt 
soup, sauce.] Chant. That part of the aqueous 
extract of meat which is soluble in alcohol and 
contains those constituents of the flesh which 
determine its taste and smell. Hence Oaxnaso- 
matic, -o’matous adjs., of the nature of o. 

(| Osmeterium (fsmft!»'ri#m, pz-). PI. 4 a. 
Also esma-. x8x6. [mod.L., f. Gr. bofid-eaBcu 
to smell + -rffptov formative suffix, — ' instru- 
ment', 4 organ', 'thing used',] Sntom. An 
organ or apparatus adapted to emit a smell or 
odour ; spec, a forked process borne by some 
caterpillars on the segment immediately behind 
the head, from which they can emit a disgust- 
ing odour, 

Oamiamic (/smi,flemik, par), a. 1873. ff. 
Osmium + Aura j Ckem. In On cuid ; A di- 
basic add, HfOsiNjOf, an add amide of os- 
mium. Its salts are 0*emfaamtee. 


Oflmie (p*Bmik, a. 1849. [f. Osmium 
4* -ic.] Chem. Containing osmium ; applied 
to compounds in which osmium is quadrivalent, 
as 0 . chloride OsCl 4 , 0. oxide , OsOj. 

O. acid, a name given to osmium totroxide O1O4 
Its salts are O'amiatea. 

Osmio-, comb, form of Osmium, in names 
of chemioal compounds in which Obmium and 
another element enter into combination with a 
third, as osmio-cyanide. 

Osmious (p* smies, p'z-), a. 1849. [f. Os- 

mium + -ous.] Chem. Containing osmium ; 
applied to compounds in which osmium is di- 
valent, as o. chloride OsCl a . (Formerly to the 
trichloride , etc.) 

08 mite (p'smait, p*z-). 1849. [f. Osmium 
-itk *. J Chem. A salt of osmious acid. 
Osmium (p-smiflm, p'z-). 1804. [£. Gr. 

bofirj odour + -IUM ; so called from the pungent 
and peculiar smell of the metaL] One of the 
metals of the platinum group, generally found, 
associated with platinum, in the alloy iridos- 
mine. Chem. symbol Os ; atomic wt. 190*8, 
Osmo 1, repr. Gr. bcfio-, comb, form of 
bapif smell, odour; as in Osmo'logy, the 
study of smells, a treatise on odours ; etc. 

Osmo-' 2 , repr. Gr. d lopbt push, thrust, im- 
pulse, used as comb, form of Osmose. Oe- 
mometer, an instrument for exhibiting the force 
of osmotic action. Osmometry, measure- 
ment of osmotic force. 

Osmose (p'smius, p'z-). 1854. [The com- 
mon element of the words endosmose and exos- 
mose, taken as a generalized term ; cf. Gr. 
utapbs push.] The tendency of fluids sepa- 
rated by porous septa to pass through these 
and mix with each other; the action of this 
passage and intermixture ; diffusion through a 
porous septum or membrane. 

Osmosis (psmPtrsis, pz-). 1867. [Latinized 
fonn of prec.J «= prec. Hence Osmo*tlc a. of, 
pertaining to, or caused by o. Oemo'ticalSy 
adv. by osmotic action. 

Osmund 1 (f zmflnd). ME. [From Sw. or 
LG. ; etym. unkn.] A superior quality of iron 
formerly imported from the Baltic regions, for 
the manufacture of arrow-heads, fish-hooks, 
etc. With pi., a bar of this. Also. o. tram, o. bar. 

Osmund 2 (p*sm£nd ME. [In med.L. 
osmunda , F. osmonde ; origin unkn.] ti. A 
name formerly given to various ferns -x6ix. 
a. Now, the 'Flowering Fern', Osmunda rega- 
lis linn., having large bipinnate fronds with 
terminal panicles of n>orangia; also called 
Osmund Royal , Royal Fern , King Fern. b. 
Also as the Eng. name of the genus (of which 
six spedes are known). 1578. 

Qsmundaceous (psm&ndri jes, pz-). 1857. 
[f. mod.L. Osmundacex ; see prec. and -ACR- 
ous.] Hot. Of or belonging to the Osmun- 
dacex, one of the principal subdivisions of the 
N. O. Polypodiaccx, the type of which is the 
genus Osmunda. 

fOsnaburg. 1545. [f. 0 snob truck (in biter 
Eng. corruptly Osnaburg) in North Germany.] 
A kind of coarse linen originally made in Osna- 
briick -x86s. 

Oso-berry (<*»-w,be*ri). 1884. [T Amer. 

Ind.] The blue-black drupe of Nutt a Ilia ce- 
rasijormis, a shrub or small tree of western 
North America. Also, the shrub. 

U Osphradium (^sfrA-di^m). 1883. [mod.L^ 
a. Gr. bc<pp&&iQv strong scent, dim. of &<r<ppa 
smell.] Zool. The olfactory organs of soma 
molluscs, consisting of a collection of elon- 
gated sense-cells over each gilL Hence Oe» 
plira'dial a. 

Osprey (yspwi). late ME. [app. repr. U 
ossifraga, lib ' bone-breaker In Pliny the 
name of a bird of prey, now Identified with 
the Lammergeyer.] x. A large dxnnial bird cf 
prey, Pandion (Falco) Haliaitm ; alto celled 
sea-eagle, fishing-eagle, fish-hawk. a. A mil- 
liner's name for an egret plume worn ss sa 
ornament on a lad/s hat or bonnet (App. 
erron. assoc, w. spray.) 1885. 

OHStnre omtflb). 1879. [a. V., L. «*, 
oss- f -atpn, from stems in -of-, as euroature. 
eta] 1. The arrangement of the bbaes of tbs 
ahdeton. rare. X885. e. Arch. The sWetod 
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or framework that supports any structure, as 
the beams of a roof, or the metal frame of 
u glass window. 

Osse, OS8 (pa), v. Now dial, late ME. 
[Origin obscure.] ■fx. tram. To signify as an 
omen ; to prophesy ; to wish pood luck. Also 
absol. or intr. -1606. a. dial. To give augury 
of what one is going to be or do, to shape well 
or ill for something ; hence, to show signs of 
being about (to do something). 
tOwe, O 88, sb. 1600. [prob. f. prec.] A 
word of omen, a presage ; a wishing of good 
luck. (Almost peculiar to Ph. Holland, as tr. 
L. omen.) -1611. 

Oasein (p*M|iii). Also -ine. 1857. [f. L. 
os sens bony + -IN ». ] Chem. Bone-cartilage ; the 
organic gelatinous principle in true bony tissue ; 
the embryonic tissue which develops into bone 
by the deposit of mineral salts. 

Osselet (p's£l6t, p*sl6t). 1686. [a. F., f. 

L. os, oss- bone ; see -let.] x. A little bone, 
an ossicle ; one of the small bones of the car- 
pus or tarsus. 9. The cuttle-bone, pen, or 
calamary of some cephalopods 1849. 

Osseo- (p’sto), comb, form of L. osseus 
Osseous, as in Osaeo-fl'broua a. consisting of 
osseous combined with fibrous tissue. 

Osseous (p’stas), cl 168a. [f. L. osseus 

bony + -ous. Cf. F. ossevx.] 1. Of, consist- 
ing of, or of the nature of bone ; bony ; ossified 
1707. 9. Having a bony skeleton, teleostean 

i8a8. 8. Abounding in fossil bones 1823. 4. 

fig. Haiti or firm as bone 1682. 

|| Osseter (ose’tai). 1887. [a. Russ, os/lr 

sturgeon.] Zool. A species of sturgeon, Aci- 
penser Giildenstddtii. 

Ossianic (psi-, pjise'nik), a . 1808. [f. Os- 
sian , anglicized form of Oisitt (ojin), name of 
a legendary Gaelic bard whose poems Mac- 
pherson claimed to have collected and trans- 
lated.] Of or pertaining to Ossian or to the 
poems ascribed to him ; of the style or character 
of Macpherson's rhythmic prose rendering of 
these poems ; hence, magniloquent, bombastic. 
Ossicle (p-sik’l). 1578. [ad. L. ossiculum , 
dim. of os, ossi - bone.l 1. A small bone ; a 

small piece of bony substance ; as, the auditory 
ossicles in the tympanic cavity of the ear. 9. A 
small plate, joint, etc. of chitinous or calcareous 
substance in the animal framework; e.g. one 
of the plates or skeletal elements of a starfish 
or other echinoderm 1852. 

|| Ossiculum (fsrki£l£m). PI. -a. 1706. 

j L., dim. of os bone.] A little bone ; an ossicle; 
the tsfone of a fruit. 

Ossiferous (psi-fSras), a. 1823. [f. L. os, 
otsi - bone + -FEROUS.] Containing or yielding 
bones. 

Ossific (psi-fik), a. 1676. [f. L. os, ossi - 

bone + -FIC.] Bone-forming ; becoming or 
making bone ; ossifying. O. centre , a centre 
of ossification. 

Ossification (^sifiktf-Jbn). 1697. [£ Os- 
sify v.l x. The formatipn of bone ; the pro- 
cess of becoming bone ; the condition of being 
ossified. 9. concr. A bony formation or con- 
cretion ; bone as a formation 1705. 

x. O. of the arteries is most commonly the lot of old 
age 1830. Centre of o.. the point at which cartilage 
or connective tissue begins to ossify. Hence 0 * 8 U- 
fled ppl. a, made into bone 1 hardened like bone, 
Ossifrage (/>• sifr/dg), 1601. [ad. L. ossi- 
f rapes, -a, f. (ult.) os, ossi- bone + frag-, frangere 
to break. Cf. Osprey J 1. The Lammergeyer 
or Geir Eagle, a. TheOsprey or fish-hawk 1658. 

x. The Eagle, and the O. {R.V. gier eagle], and 
the Ospxay Leo. xL 13. 

Ossify (piifoi), v. 1713. [f.L. os, ossi- bone 
+ -FY j cf. F. ossifierJ] x. intr. To become bone; 
to change from soft tissue into bone. 9. trans. 
To convert into bone; to harden. (Chiefly in 
passive.)vj%\* 

1. fig. The natural instinct of veneration had ossified 
Into idolatry Fboudb. a fie. Our phrases, often 
repeated, o. the very organs of intelligence i860. 
OssivoxioUB (fvi'vdras), cl 1676. [f. L. os, 
ossi- bone + -vorus devouring + -ous.] Bone- 
devouring ; feeding upon bones ; in Path, bone- 
destroying. 

Ossuary 1658. [ad. late L. os- 

ovarium, irreg, t os, ossi- bone ; after mortua- 
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Hum mortuary.] A receptacle for the bones of 
the dead ; a charnel-house ; a bone-urn. b. 
transf. A bone-cave, or deposit formed largely 
of bones x86x. c. fig. That in which relics of 
the dead past are preserved X873, d. at t rib. 
or as adj . 1857. 

The earth had confounded the ashes of these Os- 
suaries Sir T. Browne. 

Osteal (p*st&l), a. 1877. [f- Gr. boriov bone 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to bone ; spec, of the 
quality of sound produced by the percussion of 
bone. 

Osteln,-Ine(pst/,in). 1854. [ad.Gr.dtrrciVos; 
see prec. and -ine 1 .] Anat, . The substance of 
bone, bony tissue, bone as a tissue. 

Osteitis (psti,oi*tis). Also ostitis. 1839. 
[f. Gr. boriov bone + -itis.] Path. Inflamma- 
tion in the substance of a bone. 

Ostend (pste*nd), v. Now rare. 1450. [ad. 
L. ostendere to stretch out to view, f. obs-, ob- 
(Ob- i) + tendere to stretch.] trans. To show, 
reveal ; to manifest, exhibit. 

Ostensible (pstemsTb’l), a . 176a. [a. F. f 
ad. L. *ostensibilis, f. os tens-, ostendere; see prec.] 
+ 1. That maybe shown; hence, presentable; 
also, made to be shown -1828. fa. Open to 
public view ; conspicuous, ostentatious -x8a8. 

8. Declared, avowed, professed ; put forth as 
actual or genuine ; often opp. to 'actual*, 'real’, 
and so = merely professed, pretended 1771. 

a. The outward and o. workings of this complicated 
mechanism 1B28. 3. My o. errand on this occasion 

was 10 get measured for a pair of shoes C. Bronte. 
Hence Ostensibl'lity. Ostensibly adv, 
Ostension Ostc’njan). 1474. [a. F., ad. L. 
ostens-, ostentionem , f. ostendere ; see Ostend.] 
+1. The action of showing; exhibition; mani- 
festation -1789. 9. Reel. The action of holding 
forth the Eucharistic elements to the sight of the 
people 1607. 

Ostensive (pstemsiv), a. 1605. [ad. late L. 
ostensivus, f. ostens-, ostendere ; see -IVE.] 1. 
Manifestly or directly demonstrative ; spec . In 
Lope, Setting forth a general principle mani- 
festly including the proposition to be proved. 

9. «= Ostensible a . 3. 178a. 

1. O. reduction, reduction by the direct processes of 
conversion, permutation, and transposition, as opp. 
to indirect reduction. Hence Oste 'naively adv. 

Ostensory (pste’nsari). Also (in F., It., or 
L. forms) -oir, -orio, -orium. 1722. [ad. med.L. 
ostensoHum , f. ostens-, ostendere \ see Ostend 
and -ory *. j A monstrance. 

Ostent 1 (^ste-nt). Now rare. 1563. [ad. 
L. ostentum (pi. -a) t something shown, a pro- 
digy, sb. use of pa. pple. neut. of ostendere ; see 
Ostend.] A sign, portent, wonder, prodigy. 

The Nignt waxed wan, As though with an awed 
sense of such o. T. Hardy. 

Ostent 2 (^ste*nt). Now rare. 1596. [ad. 
L. ostentus a showing, f. ppL stem of ostendere : 
see Ostend.] x. The act of showing ; mani- 
festation ; display, appearance. 9. Vainglorious 
display, ostentation 1598. 

1. Merck. V. 11. viii. 44. a. Thou proud Achilles 
with thy great o. 1609. 

Ostentate (p*stent^t), v. Now* only U.S. 
1540. [f. L. ostentat-, ostentare , freq. of osten- 

dere : see Ostend.] trans. To make a show of, 
show off, display boastfully. 

Ostentation (pst£ntri*Jan). late ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. ostentationem, n. of action from ostentare ; 
sec prec.] tx. The presaging of future events ; 
a presage ; a portent, prodigy (rare) -1607. 9. 
The action of showing ; an exhibition, display 
(0/ something). Obs. or arch , 1534. tb. Mere 
show, appearance ; false show, pretence -1649. 
3. Pretentious parade, vainglorious 'showing 
off’ T450. 

a Finck to ride-out reconnoitering..and to make 
motions and ostentations <■ Demonstration 6) Car- 
lyle. 3. Hence o. here, with tawdry art, Pants for 
the vulgar praise which fools impart Goldsm. 

Ostentations (pstgnt/i-Jw), cl 1658. [f. 
prec. ; see -ious. ] x. Characterised or marked 
by ostentation ; unduly conspicuous ; boastful ; 

E retentious a. Conspicuous, showy. Obs. (or 
lending with x). 1713. 

s. His Religion was sincere), not o. Addison. They 
are not, like the Mohammedans, a in their prayers 
Livingstons. So Ostenta'tioiis-ly, adv. % -ness. 
Osteo- (p'ttio), bef. a vowel also oste-, 
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comb, form of Gr. boriov bone, in many deriva* 
tives, chiefly anatomicaL 
|| Oateoarthri'tis, now usually Ostearthri*tie 
[Gr. opOptTtf gout], inflammation of the bones of a 
joint. Cretooblast [Gr. fihaorbt bud, germ], Gegen- 
baur's term for granular corpuscles found in all de- 
veloping bone as the active agents of osseous growth | 
hence Osteobl a'stic a. || Osteo'cl&aia [Gr. «Aa*-«« 
fracture^ fracture of a bone to correct a deformity f 
dissolution or destruction of bone tissue. 0*eteo- 
claat (G. osteoblast , f. Gr. «A aor 6 c broken], (a) 
KOlliker's term for the many-nucleated cells, found 
in growing bone, and concerned with the absorption 
of osseous tissue in the formation of the medullary 
spaces in cartilage; (b) a surgical instrument for 
effecting osteoclasis. ||Oflteoco*lla [Gr. xoAAa glue] 
a deposit of carbonate of lime forming an incrustation 
on the roots and stems of plants. O'Steocope, 
also II Oateo’copua [Gr.&oreoirbircK, f.xbiroc fatigue], 
violent wearing pain in the bones, esp. of syphilitic 
origin ; syphilitic rheumatism ; hence Osteoccrpic a . 
Oateoge’nesls [Gr. Genesis], the origina- 

t ion or formation of bone. Osteo'grapny (-grafhy], 
description of the bones; descriptive osteology. 
O-ateolite [Gr. AiSo* stone], compact earthy calcium 
phosphate, resembling lithographic stone. llOste- 
o*ma, pi. -ata [Gr. -upui, as in carcinoma,, etc.], 
Path, a tumour composed of osseous tissue. flOa- 
teomalu cia, -xnala*kia [Gr. fiaXeutia softness], 
softening of bones due to the disappearance of earthy 
salts; also called tualacosteon. O’ateomancy 
[•mancy], divination from bones. llO'Bteomyeli'tia 
[Gr. pvcAbf nmrrowL inflammation of the marrow of 
a bone. O'ateophyte [Gr. 4 >vrw a growth], an 
osseous outgrowth, a bony excrescence; hence Oa- 
teophy *tic a. O steoplasty [Gr. irAaoroc moulded 1 
see -plasty]^ tbe transplanting of a piece of bone 
with its periosteum to fill up a gap ; hence Oateo- 

S la'Btic a. llO'Steosclero'sla [Gr. <r<Ai}pwaic in- 
uration], hardening of a bone. O’steotoxne [Gr. 
-to^oc that cuts], Surg. any instrument for cutting or 
dividing bone. 

Osteoid ffrsttjoid), a . 1847. [f. Oste(o- + 
-Gin.] Resembling bone ; bony, osseous. 
Osteologic, -al (p^tr^l^'drik, -al), adjs. 
1 777. [f. as next + -IC + -AL.] 1. Pertaining 

to, dealing with, or relating to osteology. 9. Of 
or pertaining to the objects of osteology, i.e. to 
bones, their structure, etc. ; coming within the 
sphere of osteology 1794. 

Osteology (^strjp-lodgi). 1670. [ad. mod. L. 
osteolopa, f. Gr. boriov bone, Osteo- + -Koyia, 
-LOGY. Cf. F. ostfologic . J 1. The science which 
treats of bones ; that branch of anatomy which 
deals with the structure, genesis, and disposi- 
tion of bones, b. A treatise on the bones 1713. 
2. transf. The objects of this science ; the bony 
structure of an animal 1833. So Osteo'logist, 
one versed in o. 

Osteometry (psti,p*mctri). 1878. [f.OsTEo- 
+ -METRY.] The measurement of bones ; that 
part of zoometry (or esp. anthropometry) which 
has to do with the proportions of the different 
bones. 

Osteopathy (pstip m p&\>[). 1857. [f. Ostko- 
+ Gr. vdOos feeling ; in sense 2, after allopathy, 
etc. ; see fatiiy.J x. Disease or affection of the 
bones. 9. A theory of disease and method of 
cure which assumes that deformation of the 
skeleton and consequent interference with the 
adjacent nerves and blood-vessels are the cause 
of most diseases 1897. Hence Osteopath (o’&tio- 
paej>), one who practises o. ; Osteopa thic a . ; 
Ostoopa-thically adv . ; Osteo’pathiat, a believer 
in or practiser of o. 

Osteosarcoma. 1807. [f. Osteo- + Sar- 
coma.] Path, x. Sarcoma in the bone ; a disease 
of the bone in which a fleshy, medullary, or car* 
tilaginous mass grows within it 9. A sarcoma 
which undergoes osseous transformation 1878* 
Osteotomy (pat^p'tdmi). 1844. [C Osteo- 
+ Gr. - rofda cutting.] a. Anat. Dissection of 
the bones, b. Surg. The cutting of a bone la 
order to correct a deformity, etc. 

Osterla (*st£rf*a). 1605. [It., f. oste : — L, 
hospitem HOST sb.*] An inn or hostelry in Italy 
or an Italian-speaking country. 

Oitiary (f "sti&n). late ME. [ad.L. ostiarius 
adj., f. ostium door, entrance.] Reel. A door- 
keeper, esp. of a church ; the lowest of the minor 
orders of tne R. C. Ch. Also in L. form ostiarius . 

Ostioie (p’sttfal). Also irreg. osteole ; and 
in L. form. 1835. [ad. I* ostiolum dim. of 
ostium door.] A small orifice or opening ; esp. 
Bot. the orifioe or opening in the conceptadea 
and perithetia of oertainalgse and fungi, through 
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which the spores are discharged ; also, open- 
ings of the stomata or breathing pores, 
Osti'tis, var. of Osteitis. 

|| Ostium (p*sti 0 m). PL ostia. 1665. [L. * 
door, entrance, etc.] ti. The mouth of a river 
-1695. Anat. Applied to the openings of the 
ventricles and pulmonary arteries, the Fallopian 
and Eustachian tubes, the urethra, etc,, in the 
animal body 1877. 

Ostler (p-slai). late ME. [—Hosteler, 
Hostler, with h mute.] A man who attends 
horses at an inn ; a stableman, a groom. Also 
attrib . , as o.-boy . Hence 0‘atlereaa, a female o. 
Ostlerie, -rye, obs. ff. Hostelry. 
Ostmen (in’gtmin), sb. fit. Hist . late ME. 
fa. ON. Austmenn, pi. of Austmatr, men of the 
fcast ; latinized Ostmannii] Name given in Ire- 
land and Iceland to invaders or settlers from 
Denmark and Norway. 

Ostracean (pstr/bJVin), a. and sb. 1835. 
[f. mod.L. Ostracea or -ex, pi., the family of 
bivalve molluscs containing the oyster (f. Gr. 
barphneos, f. 6 <tt patcov earthen vessel, tile, shell 
of oyster, etc.) + -an.] a. adj. Belonging to the 
Ostracea or oyster family, ostraceous. b. sb. A 
member of the Ostracea, an oyster. So Ostra*- 
ceous a . of or pertaining to the Ostracea ; of the 
nature of an oyster. 

|| Ostradon (pstra< *sipn). 1658. [a. mod.L., 
a.Gr., dim. of &<rr panov hard shell.] Jchth. A 
genus of fishes having their bodies covered with 
juxtaposed hexagonal plates; a trunk-fish or 
coffer-fish. 

Ostracism (^‘strUsiz'm). 1588. [ad. mod.L. 
ostmcismus, a. Gr., f. barpanl^uv to Ostra- 
cize ; see -ism.] X. A method of temporary 
banishment practised in Athens, etc., by which 
a too popular or powerful citizen was sent into 
exile foi ten (later for five) years; so called be- 
cause it was effected by voting with potsherds 
or tiles, on which was written the name of the 
person proposed to be exiled j hence, Tempo- 
rary banishment or expatriation in general, a. 
fig- Banishment by general consent ; exclusion 
from society, fnvour, vjr common privileges 16 . . 

1. By the o a citizen was banished without special 
accusation, trial or defence Gkote. a. The social o. 
ot a heretic 1870. 

Ostracite (jr strasait). 1653. [ad. L. ostra- 
cizes, a stone mentioned by Pliny, a. Gr. barpa- 
ntrrjs earthen, testaceous, i. barpanov shell.) A 
fossil shell of a species or genus allied to the 
oyster. 

Ostracize (^‘strftsaiz), v. 1649. [ad. Gr. 
btrTpa/clfav, f. Sarpcutov Ostracon ; see -IZE.] 
1. tram . (Gr. Hist.) To banish by voting with 
potsherds; see Ostracism x. 1850. a. fig. 
To banish or expel as by ostracism ; to exclude 
from society, favour, cr common privileges. 

a. Ostracised from society because of the drunken 
and violent habits of hi*, wife 1890. 

Ostraco-, bef. a vowel ostrac-, comb, form 
of Gr utTTpaicov hard shell; as in 0 ‘straco- 
de rm [Gr. baypeuebbepfsot] a., having a bony 
integument or external skeleton ; sb. an ostraco- 
derm fish ; so Ovtracode'rmal, -mous adjs. 
Ostracode (p'str&kJud), a. and sb. 1865. 
[ad. Gr. barpaxiubTjs ; see -ODE,] a. adj. Be- 
longing to the Ostracoda or Ostraco foda , an order 
of cntomostracous crustaceans, b. sb. A mem- 
ber of the Ostracoda* So Ostraco'dal, bstraco*- 
dous adjs . 

Ostracon, -kon (p'str&kpn). PL -ca, -ka 
(-k&). 1885. [a. Gr. 6 or panov potsherd.] Any 
inscribed fragment of pottery or limestone such 
as those found in Upper Egypt 
Ostre&ceous (pstri/'Jas), a. 1678. [f. L. 
*ostreaceus, f. ostrea oyster; see -ACttOUS. J Of 
the nature of the oyster or its shell ; proper to 
an oyster ; oyster-like ; ostraceous. 

Ostreger, ostringer (^-stred^ai, i'atrin- 
dxaa). ( ME. ostregier, ostreger , corruption of 
OF, ostruchier, austruchier ; — late L. austur- 
carius, f. austurcus ( : — L. Asturicus Austurian, 
from Asturia in Spain). For ostringer, cf. mes- 
senger, etc.] A keeper of goshawks. 

Ostrei-, ostreo-, comb, forms of L. ostrea, 
ostreum , and Gr. 6 arp*ov oyster. Hence J 
Ostreiform a., having the form of an oyster or 
of oysters. O‘atroophage (-fcidQ, Oatreopha- 


fiat (-p -flU^ist) [Gr. ~<pbyot eating], one who or 
that which eats or feeds upon oysters ; so Ostreo*- 
phagoua a. 

Ostreiculture (p’str^ikzMtiiU). Also erron. 
o8tx(e)a-, ostreo-, ostri*. x86i. [f. L. ostrei-, 

comb, form of ostrea oyster* Culture.] The 
artificial breeding of oysters for the market. 
Hence O atreicu’ltural a . 0:streicu*lturiat. 

Ostrich (p’stritj). [ME. ostrice , -icke, a. OF. 
ostruce, -uche, mod.F. autruche s — pop.L. avi- 
strutkio , from avis bird + lateL. struthio, ad. Gr. 
orpovBluv ostrich, f. arpov$ 6 s sparrow, ostrich.] 
1 . A very large ratite bird, Struthio came /us, the 
only species of the genus S. and the family Stru- 
thionidx, inhabiting the sandy plains of Africa 
and Arabia ; it is the largest of existing birds. 

There is much lef. in proverb and allusion to its 
indiscriminate voracity and its liking for hard, sub- 
stances, whioh it swallows to assist the gizzard in its 
functions; its. supposed want of regard for its young; 
and the practice attributed to it of burying its bead 
in the sand when pursued, through incapacity to 
distinguish between seeing and being seen. 

b. Applied to the rhea of South America, a 
ratite bird resembling the ostrich ; more fully 
American 0. 1813. a. attrib. Of or pertaining 
to an ostrich or ostriches ; ostrich-like 1494. 

1. Cruel, as an o. in desert Wycuk Lam. iv. 3. 
Twil digest a Cathedral Church as easilie, as an 
Estritch a two penie nail 1589. a Whole nations, 
fooled by falsehood, fear, or pride. Their ostrich-heads 
in self-illusion hide Mookk. 

Comb. : o.-farm, a farm on which ostriches are 
reared for the sake of their plumes; -farming; 
-fern, the fern Onoclea struthioptens(S . germanica); 
•tip, the tip of an ostrich-featlier. 

O stxicn-fea ther. 1460. A feather of an 
ostrich, esp. one of the long curly quill-feathers 
of the wings or tail used as a personal orna- 
ment or for decorative purposes. 

Ostrich-plume. 1637. 1. An ostrich-feather, 
or a bunch of two or three feathers, 9. attrib . 
Applied to a variety of Chrysanthemum 1891. 

Ostringer : see Ostreger. 

Ostrogoth (p-&tTogp\>). 1647. [f. late L. 

Ostrogothi pi., f. OHG., OS. 6 star eastward, in 
the east : — Ol'euL % aust(a)r\ see Goth.] An 
East Goth ; a name given to the division of the 
Teutonic race of Goths which conquered Italy, 
and in 493, under Theodoric, established a king- 
dom which continued till 55$. Hence Oatrogo'- 
thian, Ostrogo'thic adjs. 

-ot, sujfi jt 1 , repr. F. -ot y orig. dim., but the 
dim. force is often lost, as in ballot, chariot, 
parrot, etc. It is not a living suffix in Eng. 

-Ot, suffix 2 , repr. F. - ote , L. -eta, Gr. -Zt tjs, 
expressing nativity, as ’ Hirupdrrrjs Epirot, native 
of Epirus, in which use it is often represented 
by -ote. It occurs also in helot, idiot, patriot, 
zealot, and a few other sbs. of Greek origin. 

Otacoustic (<Jutak£ stik, -hkenrstik), rare. 
1643. [f. Gr. ovs t ut- ear + &kovotik 6 s Acou- 

stic.] An instrument to assist hearing, as an 
car-trumpct. So || Otacou'sticon. 

Otaheite apple 8e p’l). 1814. 

[Named after Otaheite , or Tahiti , one of the 
Society Islands.] The fruit of Spondias dulcis, 
a native of lava, the Moluccas, and the Society 
Islands ; it is of a golden yellow colour, the rind 
tasdng like turpentine, and the pulp having the 
flavour of pine apple. 

Otalgia (tf'iteeddjia). 1657. [a. Gr. &ra\y[a 
ear-ache, L ovs, urr- ear + dhyos pain.] Neu- 
ralgic pain in the ear. Hence Ot&’lgic a. 

Otary (iu’tftri). 1847. [ad. mod.L. otaria, 
f. Gr. o 5 r, &rr- ear.] An eared seal ; a member 
of the Otariidee , a family of pinnipeds having 
very small external ears, which includes the fur 
seals and sea lions. 

O.T.C. - Officers’ Training Corps. 

-ote, suffix, another form of -OT®, as in 
Candiote , a native of Candia. 

Otheoscope (iu^wskaup). 1877. [f. Gr. 
wOeiv to push + -OKoros, -scope. ] A modifica- 
tion of the radiometer.de vised by Sir W .Crookes, 
in which the black or driving surface is st&tion- 
ary, while the cooling surface is movable* 
Other (*>*$91), adj. pron. (sb.}. [Com. Tent. : 
OE. dfcr, Oder - Du. and G. ander, etc. - 
Skr. dntara-s, and prob. L. alter : — Indo-Eur. 
* ant eras ; a word formed with the usual com- 
parative suffix of adjs. , in Skr. daras, Gr. -repos, 


L. -ter, Eng. -ther, in whether , etc.] A. adj. 
ti. One of the two, the one (of two) ; L. alter 
•1596. a. The remaining (person, thing, or 
group) of two ; later, also, Of three or more. 
Usu. preceded by the or an equivalent word 
(e. g. his othtr fool), OE. b. Every o., every 
second, every alternate 1480. fa* That follows 
the first ; bccond (of two or more). Obs. (exe. as 
in quots.) OE. 4. With plural sb. the remain- 
ing, the rest of the ; L. ceteri OE. 5. Existing 
besides, or distinct from, that already mentioned 
or implied ; not this, not the same, different in 
identity; further, additional OE. b. In this 
sense, other may be construed with than ME. 
6. Different (in kind or quality). Const, than 
(from, ibut). ME. +7. Used to characterize 
things as of a different kind from those pre- 
viously mentioned ; e. g. other sinful men — 
other men, who are sinful -1699. 

1. Her o. leg was lame Spenser, a Phr. On the o. 
hand : see Hand sb. But (0 poore Glouster) Lost he 
his o. eye 7 Shaks. b. A committee every o. week 
Swift. 3. Phr. The o. day : ffa) orig. the second day, 
the next day ; f(i) the preceding day, yesterday, (c) a 
day or two ago, recently. So the o. night, week, etc. 
They played a match the o. day against a local club 
1885. 4. Satan.. With Head up lift above the wave, 
..his other Parts besides Prone on the Flood Milt. 
5. It may chance of wheat, or of some o. graine 1 Cor. 
xv. 37. We have o. evidence. .how deeply he had 
drunk.. at classic fountains Gladstone. Phr. O, 
such (arch.); now usu. such otheris). O. six, etc. 
(arch, or dial), ambiguous : = the (or an) other six, or 
six other(s), etc. O. the king's enemies (arch.), am- 
biguous ; => others, (who are) the king's enemies, or 
other enemies of the king. b. Gratuities o. than 
money 1866. & It could not be o. than pleasant to 

me Coleridge. 7. Other sitful men now means only 
'others of such men as are sinful*. 

B. absol., pron ., or sb. 

I. absol. ti. One of the two, the one ; L. alter 
-ME. 9. The o . : The remaining one of two ; 
later, of three or more. (LCsp. contrasted with 
(the) one.) OE. tb. Instead of * the other \ the 
simple other was formerly used after each, either, 
neither, whether (occas. after one, none) -1657. 
tc. The simple other was formerly used in tho 
sense ‘each preceding one (in turn) ' -1694. 3, 
pi. The remaining ones, the rest ; L. ceteri OE. 
4. absol. use of A. 5, the jab. being expressed in 
the context : a. sing. One besides ME. b. pi. 
(formerly other OE. Opre, -u) Other things 
or persons of the kind mentioned OE. 

a. One Monarch wears an honest open Face,.. That 
o. looks like Nature in Dispace Dryden. b. Priest 
and people interchangeably pray each for o. 1657. 
l’hr. Each other , as in they help each other , i.e. each 
[helps] the other, c. Jiuery Letter he hath writ* 
hath disuouch’d o. Shaks. 3 Awaking when the o. 
doe Shaks. The cave where the others lay Da Fob, 
4. a. Some time or o. we may be at leisure Addison. 
Ten years ago 1 used your soap ; since when I have 
used no o. (mod.), b. I know two o. of his works 
J. H. Newman. The very place } of all others, where 
it is most likely to be of reaf sei vice 1877. 

II. pron. 1. a. sing. = Another person ; some 
one else ; any one else OE. b. pi. (formerly 
other ; cf. B. I. 4 b.) Other persons OE. 9. — 
Another thing ; something else, anything else ; 
no or none o., nothing else. Obs. or arch . OE. 
3. In reciprocal sense: — Each other, one 
another. In later use only Sc. late ME. 

z. a. Euery one taketh before o., his owns supper 
1 Cor. xi. ai. It is plain.. she likes some o. i8iu 
b. 1 have pleased some and displeased o. 1607. Others 
indeed may talk Berkeley, a. This is none o., but 
the house of God Gen. xxviii. 17.^ He thought he could 
not do o. than send the two prisoners for trial >895. 
3. Nae doubt but they were tain o’ ither Burns. 

HI. sb. Philos . That which (in relation to 
something already mentioned) constitutes the 
other part of the universe of being, and is thus 
the counterpart or double of the former ; e. g, 
the non-ego is the * other ' of the ego. Creation of 
the Creator, etc. 1863. 

Other (trffox), advA ME. [advb. use of 
prec., sometimes due to ellipsis.] «■ Other- 
wise B. x. 

It is impossible to refer to them..ot than very 
cursorily 1883. 

•[Other, con/, and adv.* [The OE. word for 
‘ or', otStJe, earlier otfOa, was superseded c 1130 
by oder, the souroe of which is conjectural.] 

A. conj. The earlier form of Ok conj* Const! 
simply , or preceded by other, whither -1574. 

B. adv. 1. Placed before two (or more) words, 
phrases, or clauses connected by other or or, so 
that other . . other . . , and (later) other. . or * , 
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was equivalent to mod. Eng. cither . . or , 
see Either B. 9. -1588. a. Following an alter- 
native clause with or {rare), ME. only. 3. — 
Whether {rare) 1533. 

Othergates (vts*. igfits), adv. and ad;, Obs . 
vc. dial. ME. [1 Other a, + Gate sb.* 5, with 
advb. genitive *«.] A. adv. In another way, 
otherwise* differently. tB. ad;. Of another 
fashion or kind, different -1669. 

A. If he had not beene in drinks, hee would haue 
ticket’d you other gates then he did Shake. 
Otherguess (zrtfcj ges), a. Now only colloq. 
163a. [Reduction of othergets from prec. ( spelt 
after guess.] « prec. B. 

fOthergtdse, a. 1653. [Corruption of prec. 
by folk-etymology, after guise.] — prec. -1755. 
Otherness (n-Cwn6s). 1587. [f. Other a. 
+ -NB6S.] The quality of being other ; differ- 
ence, diversity. b. transf. The fact of being 
other ; something that is other 1821. 

Other some, fothersome, a. and pron. 
Now arch . or dial. ME. [OTHER a., So ME pron. 
•r a.] adj. Some other; pron. Some others. 
Other ways (trffajwciz), adv. Obs. exc. dial. 
ME. ff. Other a. + ways, advb. genitive of 
Wav A] - Otherwise. 

Otherwhere (tr#ajhwe*i), adv. Also hy- 
phened or as two words. ME. f f. Other a. + 
where ; cf. somewhere.] In another place ; else- 
where 1541. b. To another place, late ME. 
c. quasi-A, esp. with some, any, etc. (better 
written separately, some other where — some 
other place) ME. 

OtherwhUe (zrftaihwail), adv. Now rare 

? r dial. Also hyphened, or as two words. ME 
f. Other a. + while sb.] x. At one time or 
other; at times; sometimes, now and then, 
occasionally, tb. quasl-j 4 . in every otherwhile 
(prop, three words), every now and then -1736. 
S. At another time, or at other times. Chiefly 
as correl. to sometime or an equiv. Now arch. 
late ME. 

Otherwhiles (n*tfojhwailz), adv. Now rare 
Or dial. ME. [f. as prec. with advb. genitive -s. 
In later times often felt as pi.] ti. — prec. x. 
-1787. a. * prec. a. 1460. 

Otherwise (xrffwwaiz), sb. phr ., adv., adj. 
OE. [orig. O E. on JO re wisan , in other manner, 
ME. opre wise, at length written otherwise ; cf. 
in any wise, anywise, etc. ; see Wise sb. 1 ] A. 
Phr. with wise, manner, way, as distinct sb., 
a. g. in other wise (arch.). 

To be led any o. than blindly Burks, 

B. adv. x. In another way, or in other ways : dif- 
ferently. Const, than. ME. a. In another case ; 
In other circumstances ; if not ; else, late ME. 3. 
In other respects 1594. +4. On the other hand 
(rare) -X673. 5. And, oro., and, or the oppo- 

site or the reverse 1895. 

*. God Raw a Pussy. a. I went at oncei o. I 
should have missed him (mod.). 3 The best men o. 

are not alwayea the best in regard of societie Hookkr. 

C. Adjectival uses. x. In another state or 
condition; not so; different; other, late ME. 
a. as adj. That would otherwise be ; that 
would otherwise exist 1600. 

1. Some t scholars] are wise, and some are o. 1680. 
a. At the table aboue all others their a equals 160a 

Other world, o-ther-world, sb. and a. 
1884. [Other a. a.] x. A world other than 
this . a. The world to come. b. The spirit-land 
of many non-Christian peoples, c. Trie world 
of idealism, poetry, or romance. 1888. a. at t rib. 
Unearthly; heavenly. 

s. That sweet other-world smile Tennyson. Hence 
O therwo'rldlinesa, devotion to the other world, 
or to the interests of a future life, esp. morbid, ascetic, 
er selfish spirituality! the quality attributed to an 
Ideal world. 0 *therwo>rldly a. devoted to the 
concerns of the world to come, or the world of mind. 

Ot hman . 1813. - Ottoman a. and sb.l 
Otic mile), a. 1657. [ad. Gr. brrinbt, 

f. ovs , drr- ear.] Ana/., Path . Of, belonging 
to. or relating to the ear ; auricular. 

-otic (/>*tik), compound suffix, repr. Gr. 
-vtik6s. f. sbs. in -on-ip or adjs. in -o rr-os 
(from vns. in -6w) + •usdt -iC. Adjs. In -otic go 
in sense with sbs. in -osis, as amaurotic, of, 
pertaining to, or affected with amaurosis ; so 
hypnotic, narcotic, etc. Exceptions are erotic, 
exotic, ate, which are otherwise derived, and 
chaotic, formed by analogy. 
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Otiose (Je-Jijos), 0. 1794. [ad. L. otiosus 
at leisure, L otium.] 1. At leisure or at rest ; 
unemployed, idle ; Indolent 1850. a, Having 
no practical result ; sterile ; nugatory 1794. b. 
Superfluous, useless 1837. 

1. Ana support of the Government 1850. Reposing 
with a vague and o. belief on the traditionary doc- 
trines 1853. a Such stories.. as require ,. nothing 
more than an o. assent Raley. b. The number of 
o. lines.. which swell the piece out 1&66 Hence 
0*tio>M-ly ado., -ness. 

Otiosity (dafifslti). 1483. [a. OF. occiositi, 
f. occiose, ad. L. otiosus (see prec.)] The con- 
dition or state of being otiose. 

|| Otitis (ontartls). X799. [mod.L., f. Gr. our, 
drr- ear + -ITIS.] Path. Inflammation of the 
ear. Hence Otft*tic a. 

H Otium (flrJifJm). 1739. The Latin word for 
'leisure, ease *; used esp. in the phrase otium 
cum dignitate, dignified leisure or ease. 

Oto- bef. a vowel ot-, repr. Gr. <bro-, 

comb, form of ofc, drr- ear, an element of medi- 
cal and other scientific words. 

OtOCO*nia [Gr. novia. or sort* dust], term for the 
white pulverulent dust in the inner ear, the aggre- 
gation of which forms an otolith. Oto'conite «= 
Otolith. Otocrano [Gr. Kpayior the skull], the 
auditory capsule, the portion of the petrous bone which 
encloses the organ ot bearing ; hence Otocra'nial, 
Otocra'nic adjs. O'tocyat [Gr. jcutmc bladder], 
term for the auditory vc&ide or organ of hearing in 
some of the Invertebrata j hence Otocystic a. 
O'tolite [-lit*] as Otolith. HOtorrhoo’a [Gr. pom 
a flow], purulent discharge from the ear. Oto'Bteal 
[Gr. borioo bone], a. relating to the auditory ossicle. 

Otolith 1835. [f. Oto- + Gr. a iOm 

stone.] Anat. and Physiol. An ear-stone; one 
of the calcareous bodies found in the inner ear 
of vertebrates and some invertebrates ; in fishes 
often of great size. Hence Otolithic, -ll*tic adjs. 
Otology (put^rifidgi). 184a, [f. Gr. o 3 r, dn- 
ear + -logy.] That branch of science which 
treats of the ear, its anatomy, functions, and 
diseases ; a treatise on the ear. Hence Oto'lo- 
giatt an ear-specialist. Otolo'gical a. 
Otoscope (Jn-tdfekunp). 1849. [f. Oto- + Gr. 
•<r*6iros observing, observer.] x. A modifica- 
tion of the stethoscope for auscultation of sounds 
in the ear. a. An optical instrument for inspec- 
tion of the cavity of the ear 1853. Hence Oto- 
Bco'plc a. Oto*scopy, the use of the o. 

Ottar, var. of Attar, Otto. 

|| Ottava (otta vfi). 1820. [It. — eighth, oc- 
tave.] 1. Mus. An octave. (Usu. abbrev. 3va.) 
i8a8. a. O. rima frf-ma). An Italian stanza of 
eight z 1 -syllabled lines, riming as abababcc\ 
the Byronic adaptation has English heroic lines 
of ten syllables. 

Otter (p‘tai), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. otr, 
ot{/)or, oter: — OTeut. +oir<f-g, pre-Teut Audrtf-s , 
radically akin to Gr. CScop, Skr. udan, Eng. 
water ; cf. Gr. 88pos, 08 pa water-snake.] z. An 
aquatic fur-bearing carnivorous mammal (Lutra 
vulgaris) feeding chiefly on fish, having nn-like 
le£S, webbed feet, and long horizontally flattened 
tail, which enable it to swim and turn in the 
water with remarkable rapidity, b. Applied to 
other species of Lutra, and allied genera X78X. 
9. The fur or skin of any spedes of otter, late 
ME. 3. A tackle consisting of a float with line 
and a number of hooks 1851. 

1. An O., sir lohn T Why an O.T Fat. Why T She’s 
neither fish nor flesh Shake. b. American O., L. 
canadmsu. Sea O., L. ( Enkydris ) marina, which 
inhabits the American shores of the North Pacific. 

attrib . and Comb., as o.-dog, •hound, a dog of a 
breed used for hunting the o.| •■hell, any brvmlve 
shell of the genus Lutraria 1 •apear, a spear used in 
hunting otters, Hence O'tter 01 issir. to hunt the a, 
to fish with the 1 o. 1 tackle (see sense 3), 

Otter, var. of Otto, Attar* 

Otto Orta). Also formerly otter, Ottar. 
1639. An altered form of Attar, in attar or 
otto of roses, the fragrant essence of roses. b. 
Hence, joe., in 0. of whishy . Thackeray, 
Ottoman (ptfmhn), a. and sb.l x6oo. 
F(ult.) ad. Arab, adj., from the name Othmdn 
(see below). The forms Othoman and Othman \ 
more closely represent the Arabia The Turkish 
pron. is Osmdn , whence Osman ll] A. adj. Of 
or belonging to the Turkish dynasty founded 
c 1300 by Othman or Osman I, the branch of 
the Turks to which he belonged, or the Turkish i 
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empire ruled by his descendants ) Turkish (of 
the dominions of the Sultan). 

O. Porte, the court or palace of the Sultan 1 the 
Turkish government I also called the Porte or Sublime 
Porte. 

B. sb. A Turk of the family or tribe of Oth- 
man or Osman ; a Turkish subject (of the Sul- 
tan) ; an Osmanlv ; a Turk in the usual political 
sense 1605. 

It is too late to change, in genera] use, the familiar 
Ottomans for the more accurate Osmans or Osmanli 
1854. Hence Ottoman ‘Hie a. and sb. 

Ottoman (ftfmiui), sb.% 1806. [£. prec. ; 
prob. through F. otto mane.] x. A cushioned 
seat like a sofa, but without back or arms ; or a 
small article of the same kind used as a low seat 
or footstool, a. A kind of fabric of silk, or silk 
and wool 1883. 

fOttomite. Also Ott&* 1604. [f. Otto- 
man + -ite K] — Ottoman sb. 1 -1818. 

OttreUte (f'trglait). ifixa. [£. Ottrez, in 
Belgium, where found ; see -LITE.] Min. A 
hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, and man- 
ganese, found in greyish to black crystalline 
scales 1844. 

|j Ouabaio, wabaio (wabaic). 1890. The 
Som&li name of the plant Acocanthcra Schim - 
peri, the juice of which is used to poison arrows 
Hence Ouabain, wab&in (wab&'in), the gluco- 
side CfliH M 0]t, obtained from this plant, in 
action and composition closely resembling stro- 
phanthin. 

Ouakari, var. oTWakari, S. Amer. monkey. 
|i Oubliette (wblijft). 1819. [Fr., f. outlier 
to forget] A secret dungeon, access to which 
was gained only through a trapdoor above; 
often having a secret pit below, into which the 
prisoner might be precipitated. 

Forgotten like one in the oubliettes of the Bastille 
187a. 

Ouch (autf), sb. Now only arch, or Hist. 
[ME. and AF, nouche : — L. nusca, nosche : —late 
L. nusca, a. OHG. nuseka , nusc/ia buckle, clasp, 
app. of Celtic origin. In ME. a nouche was 
divided an ouche ; cf. adder.] x. A clasp, but kle, 
or brooch (often set with precious stones); 
hence, a clasped necklace, bracelet, or the like ; 
also, a buckle or brooch worn as an ornament, 
a. The gold or silver setting of a precious stone 
1481. 

x. Most rich and precious Ouches and Hrouches 
1563. a. Make them (ii stones] to be set in ouches of 
gold 1551 Eared, xxvin. ix. lienee Ouch v. Stans. 
to set or adorn with, or as with, ouches. 

Ought (§t), sb. 1 (fron.), adv., var. of 
Aught sb* 

Ought, sb . 2 1678. [Ought v. III. used as 
a noun.] That which is denoted by the verb 
ought ; duty, obligation. 

Ought, sb.Z illiterate. 1844. ['A nought' 
divided as * an ought '.] ■* Nought In sense 
' cipher*. 

Ought (§t), v. [OE. dhte, ME. ohte, o#e, 
oughte, pa. t. of Agan, ME. o)en, owen, mod 
Owe v . q.v.] A. as finite verb ; properly pa. t. 
of Owe. I. Pa. L of Owe v. in sense * to have 
or possess'; possessed, owned. Obs. -*1670. 
IL Pa. L of Owe v. in its existing sense. 1 . 
Had to pay; owed. Obs. or dial. ME. +b. 
absol. Was in debt (to) -1610. •j*a .fig. Owed, 
had to repav (an ill turn, shame, etc.) -1694 
+b. Bore (ill or good will, a grudge, a spite, 
regarded as something yet to be paid or ren- 
dered) ; occas. nearly * showed, rendered (fa- 
vour, allegiance, etc.) -1676, +8. Was in- 

debted or beholden for; owed -1568. 

s. Ho..sayde this other day* You o. aim a thousand 
pound Shako, a. b. Ho highly inveighed against 
many gentlemen . .that a him no homage, as persons 
disaffected 1678. 

HL As auxiliary of predication. The general 
verb to express duty or obligation of anv hind, 
strictly used of moral obligation, but also ex- 
pressing what Is befitting* proper, oorrect, or 
naturally expected. Only fn pa.t* (indie, or 
subj.), which may be either past or present in 
meaning. (The only current use in standard 
Eng.l a. In past sense e — Owed It to duty ; 
was (were) undor obligation {to do something). 
Now only in dependent clause, oorresp. to a 
pa. L in principal danse \ he said you ought « he 
said it was your duty. ME* b. In present sense ; 
— Am (is, are) bound or under obligation. (The 
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molt frequent sense. Formerly expressed by 
the pres. L, Owe v. III. t.) ME. e. With past 
■ease indicated by a following perf. infin. with 
have; you o . to have known **it was your duty 
to know, you should have known. (The usual 
modem idiom.) 1551. 

a. Ha did not think that the defendant o. to be 
kept in prison any longer x8oa. b. The precedent o. 
to be followed Junius. c. We haue left vndone those 
thlnges whiche we oughte to haue done Bk. Coot. 
Prayer. 

IV. The pa. pple. ought (aught) was formerly 
in literary, and is still m dial, and vulgar use. to 
form the perfect tense or passive voice of Owe 
v . : a. Owed ; b. Possessed (mod. Sc .) ; c. Been 
obliged (illiterate) ME. 

b. 1 would give half of what 1 am aught, to know 
If it is still in existence Scott. c. He hadn't o. to 
have done it (mod.). 

B. as present stem, with inflexions {ought ed, 
ought ing, etc.). Obs. or dial. +1. -= A. III. 
Owe v. Ill, 1. -1654. a. Sc. To have to pay ; 
* Ows v, II. z. 1552. a* Sc. To possess ; - 
Own v. 1. 1800. 

a. We aught him the siller Scott. 3. There's 
naebody but you and me that o. the name Stkvkn- 
son. Hence Otrghtness [C sense III], that quality 
of an action that is expressed by 1 ought ' | moral 
obligatoriness (rare). 

Oulja (wf*ya, -dga). 1904. [F. out yes + G. 
fa yes.] A board used with a planchette for 
obtaining messages in spiritualistic stances. 
Ouistin, var. of Wistiti, S. Amer. monkey. 
Ounce (anns), sb\ ME. [a. OF. unco, K. 
once : — I., uncta twelfth part (of a pound or a 
foot). Cf. Inch.] i. A unit of weight ; orig., 
as still in Troy weight, the twelfth of a pound, 
but in avoirdupois the sixteenth of the pound. 

b. loosely, usu. A small quantity, late ME. 

c. yf/. of imponderable things 1526. a. Used 
to render onto, a coin of Spain £ 3 xar.) and 
Sicily ( — ioi. 3 \d.) 1799. 8. attrib . Of the 
weight of one ounce or (in comb.) so many 
ounces 1846. 

1. The Troy o. consists of 480 grains, and U divided 
Into so pennyweights? the avoirdupois o. contains 
437-5 grains, and is divided into t6 drams ; Fluid o., 
a measure of capacity, containing an avoird. o. of 
distilled water at 6a° Fabr.. N.E. 1 ). b. My sweete 
o. of mans flesh, my in-conie lew Shaks. c. An u 
of mothers wit is worth a pound of Clergy Ray. 

Ounce (auna), sb* ME. [ad. OF. once , 
lonce , OF. Vonce represents an earlier lonce — 
It lonza >— pop. L. *hencia % for L. lyncea, deriv. 
of lyncem Lynx. J 1. A name orie. given to the 
common lynx, suoseq. to various other moderate- 
sized feline beasts, vaguely identified, a. Zool. 
A feline beast (Pells undo), also called moun- 
tain-panther, and snow-leopard ; it resembles 
the leopard in marking 1774. fh. Applied to 
the Cheetah or Hunting Leopard -x8ai. 
Ouph(e (auf ). 1609. [var. of Auf(e, Oaf ; 
perh. a typographical or scribal error for auph 
or oaph.] 

Straw good lucke (Ouphcs) on enery sacred roome 
Shaks. 

Our (ansi), pron. [Com. Tout : see below.] 
▲. personal pron. [OE. tire.] The genitive pi. 
of the first personal pronoun : — Of ua. Obs. 
(exc. In some phrases, as in our midst , on our 
behalf, and with sense of the objective genitive, 
as in our despite , our dismissal, our accusers, 
and the like), late ME. 

B. possess, pron. [OE. tire, arising from in- 
flecting the genitive pi. in A. as an ad].] z. Of 
or belonging to us, I. e. to the speakers, or the 
speaker ana those whom he speaks for or in- 
cludes. The possess, adj. corresponding to 
We, Us ; expressing the genitive of possession ; 
also the objective genitive, as in our defence, our 
Maher, etc.) see A. OE. b. Of the body of 
Christians, as Our Lord, etc., or of humanity, 
as Our Father OE. e. In imperial or royal use, 
Instead of my ME. d. In vaguer sense : With 
whom or which we have to do ; whom we have 
in mind ; of whom (or which) we are speaking ; 
of the writer and us readers, or merely of the 
writer. Cf. We. xflze. tn. absol. : — Ours 
-1641. a- Our Father. The ‘ Lord’s Prayer ; 
— Paternoster 188a. 

a 'Gainst tu. cur Eves, our children, and our heirs 
Shaks. C. Oaveo st Laterane the tenth yere of our 
popedoms i§6B. d. Ifweshoold each kill our -urn 
s6is. We must new introduce out reader to the.. 
Asher's cottage Scott. 
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-our, suffix (repr. AF. -our, OF. -or, -nr, 
-ebr, -eitr, mod.F. -eur), the earliest spelling of 
the suffix -or. 

Ourali v var. of Wourali. 
Ourang-outang, -utang, ff. Orang- 
outang. 

Ourano- 1 see Urano-. 

Ourn {awm) } poss. prem. dial, late ME. 
[f. OUR poss. pron., as Hern.] * Ours. 

Oura (au®iz), Joss. pron. ME. [In form a 
double possessive, f. poss. pron. ur, ure , Our 
+ -«» of north, origin.] The absol. form of 
the possessive pronoun Our, used when no sb. 
follows : Our one. our ones ; that or those be- 
longing to us. b. Of ours : see Of XIII. ME. 

He and ul his is own.* 1533. Ours., is 'a time of loud 
disputes and weak convictions ' Morlxy. b. Let us 
close those wide mouths of ours Carlyle. 

Ourself (au»ise‘U),/n>*. ME. [A parallel 
formation to next, with self instead of selves .] 
Emphatic and reflexive pronoun, corresponding 
to we. us\ orig. Ourselves, but later differ- 
entiated, so as to be used mostly where we refers 
to a single person or is not definitely plural ; 
e. g. in royal, divine, or editorial utterance, or 
when used indef. in the sense of one, oneself. 
z. emphatic, a. Standing alone as subject, as 
object, or predic. poet, or arch . late ME. b. 
In apposition with we or us. late ME 9. re- 
flexive, as direct or indirect obj. ME. 

1. a. Which our nclfe haue granted Shaks. Were 
you sick, o. Would tend upon you Tennyson, b. 
What touches vs our selfe shall be last seru d Shaks. 
a. We . . found ourself running among the firet 
Dickens. 

Ourselves (ouwse'lvz), /row.//. 1495. [The 
orig. construction was nom. tv/ selfe, acc. sis selfe, 
dat. 1 Is selfum ; whence ME. us selven. fief. 
1300, our(e seifs, our selves became the standard 
form; of. yourselves, etc., and see Self.] 1. 
emphatic, a. Standing alone as subject, as ob- 
ject, or after be, become, or the like 1591. b. In 
apposition with we or (rarely) us 1526. a. re- 
flexive, as direct or indirect object 1495- 

s. a. Our selues will heare Th' accuser Shaks. b. 
The light .that we have attained vnto our selues 
Bible TransL Pref a. To see oursels as others see 
us Burns. 

-OUS, suffix , repr. L. -crus (- a , -um\ forming 
adjs., with the sense 'abounding in, full of, 
characterized by, of the nature of r In Anglo- 
Fr. and early ME the forms were the same as 
in early OF., e. g. coveitos , - us , etivios, -us, but 
the vowel was soon identified with OE. long st, 
and like it written after 131x5 ou (coifctous, en- 
vious), the spelling ever since retained, though 
the sound has passed through (-kj, -us, -us) to 
(-os, os). Thus -ous became the established 
type of the suffix, and its addition has become 
the ordinary mode of anglicizing L. adjs. of 
many kinds, esp. those in -eus, -ius, -uus, -er, 
-ris, -ax, -ox, -oci -end us , -ulus, -vorus, -orut, 
e. g. aqueous, conscious, arduous, alacritous, 
hilarious, capacious, ferocious , stupendous, gar- 
rulous, omnivorous, sonorous. 

b. The compound form -eous Is sometimes a 
corruption of another suffix, e. g. in righteous, 
courteous, gorgeous ; sometimes, e. g. in boun- 
teous, duteous, etc. , results from the addition of 
-ous to another suffix. 

c. In Chem., adjs. in - ous indicate adds and 
other compounds containing a larger proportion 
of the element indicated by the stem than those 
expressed by an adj. in - ic ; e. g. cuprous oxide, 
ferrous salts, sulphurous acid, etc. ; see -IC 1 b. 

d. Nouns of quality from adjs. in -ous are usu. 
formed in -ousness, as covetousness ; those from 
L, -osus have often also forms in -osity, as 
curiosity, etc. ; but this termination more often 
accompanies adjs. in -ose 1 

Ousel, var. Ouzel. 

Oust (oust), v. 1588. [a. AY. ouster ■■ OF. 
ester, mod.F. Ster to take away, etc. ; deriv. 
unkn.J 1. Irons, Law. To eject, dispossess, 
disseise ; to deprive of a corporeal or incorporeal 
hereditament b. To exclude, bar, take away 
(aright, privilege, etc.) 1656. 9 . transf. To 

eject from any place or position. Const of, 
from, or with double obj. x668. b« To drive (a 
thing) out of use or fashion 1865. 

1 . Farmers were ousted of their leases made by 
tenants in tail Blackstom*. a It was altogether in- 
powible to a. him from command t>6R p» The.. 
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waggons were built on those ancient lines whose pro* 

S imons have been ousted by modern patterns T. 

ARDY. 

Ouster (du’stcj). 1531. [ AF. vb. Infin. (see 
prec.) used subst. ; see -er 4 .] Law, Ejection 
from a freehold, etc., deprivation of a corporeal 
or incorporeal hereditament ; now implying a 
wrongful dispossession. 

|| Ouster-le-mam. 1485. [a. AF., in L. 

amovere manum to remove the hand.] Feudal 
Law. A livery of land out of the sovereign's 
hands, on a judgement given for one who has 
pleaded that the sovereign has no title to hold 
it ; also, a judgement or writ granting such livery, 
b. The delivery of lands out of a guardian's 
hands on a ward's coming of age. 

Out, sb, 1717. [Out adv., used absol. or 
ellipt. 1 x. Short for outside, a. a. pi. The party 
which is out of office ; usu. opp. to the ins 1764 
b. bs Outside A. 6 . 1844. c. pi. In games . 
1'he side that is not playing ; in Cricket , that is 
not in ; also, the players, on either side, who are 
not taking part in the scrimmage at Rugby foot- 
ball 1895. 8* An excursion, outing (dial.) 1763 
b. Outs and ins, more usu. ins and outs ; see In 
sb. a. 1773* 4» Printing. An omission 1784. 

5. pi- Amounts p&id out ; rates and taxes (local) 
1884. 6. U.S. A blemish, flaw 1885. 

a. d. At outs (U.S.) : at odds, at variance igox. 

Out (out), a. ME [Out adv . used attrib. 
by ellipsis of a pple. (as tying , etc.), or by taking 
the predic. use of the adv. as adj., or by resolu- 
tion of compounds with out - (e. g. out-worker, 
out woiker).] 1. External, ex tenor. Now usu 
outer, outside, external, or written in comb., as 
out-edge. Outside. +3. Outlying, or at a dis 
lance outside some place in question -1726. 3. 

In cricket, football, etc. : Played out, or away 
from the home ground; played in the outer 
parts of the field. (Often hyphened.) 1884. 4. 
Beyond the usual or normal (size) 1883. 

a. In the o. Parts of his Diocess 1726. Phr. O. isle 
(o. island ), an isle or island lying away from the 
mainland. (Often hyphened.) 4. She was 'rather 
an o. size as they say in the Duchy X894. 

Out, v . [OE utian, f. ut } Out adv. Perh. 
formed anew in ME.] z. trans . To put out. 
drive out, eject, reject, get rid of, dismiss, oust 
(from a place, office, possession, etc.) ; to do 
out or deprive (of a. possession). Now Obs. exc 
dial, b.T o put out, extinguish, blotout. abolish 
Obs. exc. dial. 150a. c. slang, (orig. pugilistic) : 
To * knock out ’ or disable (an opponent) ; hence. 
To render insensible, or kill, by a blow 1896 
fa. To set out, expose (for sale, etc.) -1670. 
3. To disclose, exhibit ; to speak out, vent. Obs. 
exc. dial. ME 4. intr ,\ From the ellipt. use 
in Out adv, 1. Z3.] tu To go out, esp. on a 
pleasure excursion. Also to o. it (cohoq.) 1846 
b. To o. with : To come out with ; to utter 
(colloq.) 180a. 

1. Outed of iurisdiction 1602. 4. a. With that ho 

ups and he outs 1894. b. He outs with his lie Spur- 
geon. 

Out (out), adv. [Com. Teut. : OE. dt « 
Skr. ud- verbal prefix ' out \ Orig only an adv,, 
but in some "Feut. langs. a prep. also. In Eng., 
OUT jfrep. (q.v.) is exceptional; the preposi- 
tional sense L. ex, Gr. Ik, is regularly 
expressed by addi ng of] I. Of motion or direc- 
tion. * simply . 1. Expressing motion or direction 
from within a space, or from a point considered 
as a centre, b. Implying distribution and divi- 
sion ; esp. with deal, portion, serve, share, and 
the like 2535. a. Away from some recognized 
place; e.g. the land, the shore, one's own 
country ; away, to a distance OE. 8< So as to 
project or extend beyond the general surface or 
limits ; as in to hang, jut, shoot, or stick out . 
To hold out : see Hold v, 2535. b. Expressing 
extension or prolongation (in space or time) 
late ME 

_ 1. The children of the kyngedome sbfdbe carta out* 
into vtter darcknes 1551 Biaus Matt. vui. »*. Gena> 
ral Adams' horse struck o. and kicked xnc on the sbia 
1854. I will look o. a book for her (mod). To call 
one o, (see Call 0.), come have one 0+ I.e. to a 
duel. b. The great Empire of his Father was par- 
celled o. into members 165a, a. The Freight and 
Assurance ©. and home Stkxul 3. The room, .huih 
o, to serve as a library 1896 b. To lengthen o. the 
period of ufe GOLOtlL 

***** pregnant mud transf. uus. 4. Express- 
ing removal from its position when In 0& f. 
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From one's normal or equable state of mind, or 
ordinary course of action. See Put out . 1588. 
b. From one*B harmonious relations. See also 
Fall out. 1530. 0 . So as to be no longer alight 
or burning ; as to do, go, put out . late ME. b. 
From being In existence or activity ; as to die, 
give, go, kill o. 1523. 7. To an end ME. b. 

Completely, quite, outright ME. 8. To an 
issue, explicit result, or solution ; as to make , 
find, puzzle, work out ; to help out ; to come, fall, 
turn out 1534. 9. To the full, complete, or ut- 

most degree ; as in to deck, fit, rig out 1555. 
10. From a contained or quiescent state into 
one of activity, accessibility, or manifestation ; 
as to break or burst out, to open out OE. 1 1 . 
Into utterance of sound ; aloud ; as to call, cry, 
shout, speak out . late ME. b. In the way of dis- 
closure; openly ME. ia. Into public notice, 
publicity, or publication ; from the printing- 
press 1542. b. Of a person : Into society ; into 
work or service 1782. 13. With ellipsis of intr. 

vb. (go, come, etc.) ; hence functioning as a verb 
without inflexion, late ME. b. So Out with ® 
have out, bring out ME. 14. With ellipsis of 
trans. vb. (put, bring, etc.) 1819. 

4. Mr. Wood sat. .laughing his sides o. Thackkr ay 
Hanmer got.. run o. after a splendid hit 1843. The 
former member was turned o. (mod.). 4 Neither he 

nor any other sensible man puts himselfo. about new 
books 1887. b. Wine made them fall o. 1637. 6. A 

Candle goes half o. in the Light of the Sun Adhisom. 
7. The match to be played o. 1746. Phr. To fi^ht it 
o„ talk it o. To have it o., to bring it to a finish. 8. 
Worke o. youre awne saluacion with feare and irem- 
blynge Timoalr Phil. ii. ia. xa. The stars come o. 
M. Arnold. 11. Come hither Herald. .And read o. 
this Shaks. b. If things come o. ( we should keep 
counsel 1637. **• Not yet set o. in Print Ascham. 

b. My sister in town bringing o. a young sister-in- 

law 1849. 13. O., damned spot: o., 1 say Shaks. 

Murder will o. 1887. b. O. with your cambric, dear 
ladies, and let us all whimper together Thackkkav. 

11. Of position. (Senses corresponding to 
those m I, as indicating the position resulting 
from the motion there expressed.) 

* simply . 1. Expressing position or situation 
beyond the bounds of, or not within, a space, 
etc. late ME. b. Not 4 in in the open air 1440 

c. Away from home; on an expedition, esp. in 

arms 1605; mod. on strike. a. Away or at a 
distance fiom some recognized place; abroad 
in a distant country OE. b. A wav from the land 
or shore, late ME. 3. Projecting; protruding; 
spec, through a rent in the clothing, as out at 
elbows, heels, etc. 1553. b. Unfurled, displayed, 
as a flag, etc. 1720. 4. Without ; on the out- 

side; externally ME. 

x. If the River had been o., and the Fields under 
Water Six X. Brown*. My sword was already o . 
1843. Obliged to call in money that he had lying o. 
(mod.). c. Most of the miners are ‘out * 1890. d. 
Phr. To be out for (something) (orig. U,S.) : to have 
all one's attention, energies, etc., * 


directed towards 


securing or doing (something); so to be out to (do 
something) 1889. 4. Merry V. v. 6a. 

**in pregnant and transf. uses. 5. Removed 
from its own place or position. O. of joint : see 
Joint sb. 1. 1. ME. b. Not in office 1605. c. 
No longer in the game, or in (IN adv. II. 2 c) ; 
in Cricket, dismissed from the wickets 1746. d. 
No longer in prison 1885. 6. ta. At fault ; non- 
plussed, puzzled -1681. b. Mistaken, irt error 
1641. c. Short for out of practice, time, tune, 
etc. 1588. d. At variance, no longer friendly 
*565* 7* Out of pocket ; in default ; minus (a 

sum) 163a. 8. a. No longer burning or alight ; 
extinguished M E. b. No longer in vogue ; not 
in season, as game, etc. x66o. 9. No longer 

current or lasting ; at an end ME 10. Become 
visible ; manifest, apparent ; (of a plant) in leaf, 
in flower 1573. 11. Made known, no longer 

a secret 1713. xa. Made public; in circulation; 
published (as a book, etc.) 1625. b. Of a girl 
or young woman: a. Introduced into society; 
b. At work, in domestic service 1814. c. In 
existence 1857. 

5. I feare (sir) my shoulder-blade is o. Shaks. b. 
Court newes. .who 's in, who's a Shaks. d. He’s 
o. now on ticket-of-leave 1885. 6. a. I haue forgot 

my part, And 1 am o. Shaks b. If the captain is not 
o. in his reckoning 1887. c. One string. ., which was 
a little o. 1837. Launcelet and Iareo Shaks. 8. 
When the Funeral Pyre was o. and the last Valedic- 
tion over Sir T. Bkownb. b. Jewels are quiie o. at 
present Goldsm. o. Before the week was o., he had 
been duly installed 1885. to. The trees are all o. 
Macaulay, xa. b. They are not o., you know, till 
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after the Easter ball Mrs. Gaskell. C. Fanny was 
the worst casuist o. 2859. 

1 IL Besides the preceding senses, out is used 
idiomatically with many verbs; e. g. to Beak 
out. Clean out. Eke out. Fa CKout, etc., which 
see under the vbs. themselves. 

Phr. Out and about. Going out and going about, 
as after an illness, etc. O. and away. By far 1 be- 
yond all others. O. and home. a. To a place at a 
distance, and home again. b. attrib. Played alter • 
nately on their own ground and that of their oppo< 
nents. O. and in. a. Out of a place and in again ; 
in and out. b. Outside and inside. 

Out, prep. ME. [Prep, use of the adv. for 
the usual OUT OF.] x. ■* OUT OF I. Obs. or 
arch. cxc. in from out . a. Outside beyond the 
limits of, beyond (lit. and fig.). Obs. or dial. ME. 

s. Whan that the sunue o. the south gan weste 
Chaucer, a. Both within and o. that Wall Shaks. 
Out, int. late ME. [f. Out adv. (see 
sense I. 13).] 1. As an imperative exclam., with 

ellipsis of the vb. ; see Out adv. 1 . 13. a. An 
exclam, of lamentation, abhorrence, or indig- 
nant reproach (arch, or dial.) late ME. 

a. O., o., (Lucetta) that wilbe illfauord Shaks. O. 
upon (on), arch, or dial. phr. expressing abhorrence or 
reproach (cf. fie upon .); They ciie, O upon him Here- 
tike, to the fyre with hym 156a 
Out- in comb, is used with sbs., with vbs. 
and their derivatives, and with other adverbs. 

A. Forming sbs. I. In comb, with ordinary 

sbs. (Stress on out. ’The separation or hy- 
phening of the two elements is in many cases 
optional.) 1. In the sense 4 Outlying, situated 
outside the bounds, or remote from iho centre ' ; 
also, ' outside the bouse, out of doors as out- 
district. Outfield, Oui house, Outland, 
Out PORT, - village , - yard , etc. 9. In the sense 
4 Living, residing, or engaged outside (a house, 
hospiial, borough, city, country, etc.)'; as out - 
dweller, OUT-PATIENT, -PENSIONER, - pupil , 
-student, etc. ; also in sense * external, foreign 
as t out-folk , -merchant, -people. 3. In the sense 
' Exterior, external, outward * (one or other of 
which words would now in most cases be sub- 
stituted) ; as in Outline, Outside ; also out- 
bough, - branch , -edge, -end, -layer, -limit, -list, 
-porch, etc. 4. In the sense 4 Out of office’, 
as out-p.n ty 1817. 5. In the sense ' Leading 

out ’, as out-path, -trail, -way. 

U. In comb, with nouns of action, agent- 
nouns, and verbal sbs., cogn. w. or derived from 
the simple vb. followed by out. x. With nouns 
of action ; as Ou ibkeak [cf. break out\. Out- 
burst, OutcomL, outgush, outjet , etc. ; also 
outvoyage, etc. 9. With agent-nouns ; as Out- 
fitter) Outputtek, etc. 3. With vbl. sbs. in 
-ing ; as Outgoing, etc. 

B. Forming adjs, (Stress on out.) 1. With 
ppl. adjs. in - ing (OE. - ende ), from pres, pples.; 
as outbreaking [cf. break out'], outlying, out- 
standing, etc. 9. With ppl. adjs. in -ed, -en, 
etc. (from pa. pples.) ; as Outbound, Out- 
cast, etc.; also out-flung, -pointed, -pushed, etc. 
3. With a sb. (as obj. of out prep.), forming 
adjs., meaning * Out of or outside the thing 
named as Out-collkge, Outdoor, etc. 4. 
Parasynthetic derivatives fiom phrases in which 
out mostly mea ns * projecting, protrudi ng ' , form- 
ing adjs. ; as out-kneed, - lipped , - shouldered , etc. 

C. Out- in comb, forming verbs. (Stress on 
the second elemeut.) L Separable or syntactic 
combinations. (In ME. prop, two words; in 
mod. use, more or less, habitual nonce-wds., 
made up each time.) z. With mtrans. vbs., in 
the same sense as the simple vb. followed by 
out\ as Outbreak, outfiash , outflow, outgive, 
etc. late ME. 9. With trans. vbs., in the same 
sense as the simple vb. followed by out . a. 
With the force of : Out, away ; out of existence ; 
out of a socket or place, loose; outward, so as 
to project ; forth ; into the open, into manifesta- 
tion ; as Outbkar, out-cast, Outpour, etc. 
b. With the force of ' completely, thoroughly ’, 

' to a finish’; as Outplay; also out-tire, etc. 
late ME, 3. Forming trans. vbs. with the sense 
' to put or drive out by means of’ the action ex- 
pressed in the simple vb. (cf. bow out, crowd 
out, etc.) ; as outhiss, out jeer , outjest. 

IL Compound vbs. in out-, with the traus. 
force of exceeding or going beyond some thing 
or person in some action. * Formed 0 % verbs . 

1. To pass beyond, exceed (a defined point, a 
limit in time, space, degree, etc.), by or in the 


outboard 

f action expressed by the simple vb. ; as Out- 
grow (a), Outlast, Outpass, out-reign , Out- 
run, etc. 1603. ®* To surpass, excel or outdo 

(a person, etc.) in the action of the simple vb. 
The number of these compounds is unlimited. 
Examples are : out-bellow. Outbid, out-bloom, 
outclimb, outdance, Outdo, outfiash, outgive , 
ontglare . , out juggle, outlabour, outlie, OUTLIVE, 
out love, outpace, outplan, outplay, ou/pray, out - 
preach, outreign, outroar, OUTRUN, outsoar , 
outsparkle, out speed, out strike, outswear, out - 
sweeten, out-trot, etc. b. To get the better of, 
defeat, beat, in some reciprocal action or con- 
test; as Outbalance, Outbrave, outmate, 
outpeer , out poise, OUTRIVAL, Out scold, X600. 
c. To overcome or defeat by the action expressed 
by tile simple verb ; as out-bafile, outfrown , out- 
hector, ou treason, outroar, etc. 3. To exceed 
or do more than is expressed by the simple 
vb. ; as out- Atlas to load more than Atlas, out- 
beggar to more than beggar, etc. late ME. 

** Formed oh adjectives. 4. To exceed or sur- 
pass in the quality expressed by the adj. ; as 
out-active, -black, -swift, etc. 1605. 

***. Formed on sbs. 5. On names of qualities, 
actions, or Objects : To exceed in the quality 
or action, or in ref. to the thing, expressed by 
the sb. ; as out love, outlustre, outmeasurc. Out- 
number, Outrange, out-value, outvoice, etc. 
6. On names of persons, actors, agents : To 
excel, surpass, or outdo in executing the office, 
or acting the part characteristic of the person or 
agent in question ; as Outfool, Outgeneral, 
etc. 7. Hence (cf. prec. senses a-6), esp. with 
proper names of persons, nations, sects, etc., 
in the sense of 4 to outdo the person, etc., in 
question in his special attribute The classical 
example is Shakspere's Out-Herod Herod. 
Other examples are out-Darwin, - Quixote , 
-Zola, etc. i>ee also Main words. 

Out-a^ct, V. 1644. [Out- C. II. 9.] Irons. 
To surpass in acting or performing ; to excel, 
outdo. 

Garrick says 'She so much outacled him it is time 
for him to leave ihe stage ’ 1776. 

Out and out, ou-t-and-ou-t. adv. phr . 
(a.) ME. [Cf. Out adv. 1 . 7. J Thoroughly, 
completely, entirely ; downright, b. adj. Com- 
plete, unqualified 1813, 

She was wyckyd oute and oute. late ME. b. 
They're the out-and-outest young scamps 1868. 
Hence Ou't-BJld-OU*ter, a thorough or perfect type 
of his or its kind (colloq. or slang) xoia. 

Oub-a-rgue, v . 1748. [Out- C. II. 9.] 

trans. To get the better of in argument. 
tOutas, outes. Obs. exc. dial. ( Early ME. 
uthls, app. repr. an OE. *ilthxs, f. lit out + his 
command : see IIest j£.] » Outcry sb. 1. 

Out-a-SK, v . dial. 1649. [Out- C. I. a b.] 
trans. To ‘ask* the banns of marriage of (a 
couple) in church for the last time 1719. 

Oul-ba bble, v. 1649. [Out- C. I. a, TI. 
2.] trans . a. To babble out. b. To exceed in 
babble or noisy talk. 

Ou-tback, adv. Austral. 1890. Out in 
or to the back settlements or back-country 
Also as adj. (1900) and sb. (1907). 

Outbalance (ciutbsc - lans\ v. 1644. [Out- 
C. II. 2 b.] *■ Outweigh v. 

Outbear (autbc»'j), v . ME. [Out- C. I. 
2, II. 9 .] x. trans. To carry forth. 9. Naut 
To carry more sail than ; hence, to outsail X69Z. 
Outbrd, v, 1587. [Out- C. 11 . a, 1 J 1. 
trans. To outdo in bidding ; to offer a higher 
price than. 9. fig. To outdo in any qufffity, 
statement, etc. X597. 

Outblaze (autbl/i-z), v. 1711. [Out- C, 
I. x, II. 9. J 1. intr. To blaze forth, burst out 
with ardour. 9. trans . To surpass in blazing ; 
fig. to outshine in brilliancy 1742. 

Outblu sh, v. 1634. [Out- C. II. a.] trans. 
To outdo in biushing, to surpass in rosy colour. 

Outblu'Bter, v. 1748. [Out- C. I. 3, II. 
3 b, c.l i. trans . To drive or do out of by 
blustering. a. To outdo in blustering, to get 
the better of by bluster 1863. 

Outboard (au'tbdud), a., adv. 1803. 

Out- B. 2 + Board sb. Cf. Inboard.] 
adj. a. Situated ou the outside of a ship. b. 
Outward from the median line of a ship 1893. 
B. adv. a. In a direction outward from a ship a 
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side, or laterally away from the centre of a I 
ship 1836. b. Of position : Outside a ship or 
boat ; nearer to the outside than something 
else 1869. 

tOu'tbom, a. ($6.) 1450. [Out- B. a.] 

Born out of the country ; of foreign birth. B. 
sb. A foreigner. -1550. 

Ou-t-bound, a. 1598. [Out- B. a.] Out- 
ward bound. 

Out-bra-g, v. 1565. [Out- C. II a.] 
trans. To outdo in bragging ; to go beyond in 
boastful talk. 

Outbrave (autbr^-v), v. 1589. [Out- C. 
II. a b.] 1. trans . To face defiantly, a. To 

surpass in daring 1596. b. To outdo in beauty, 
finery or splendour of array ; cf. Bravery 3. 
1589. c. To outrival (in any quality} 1589. 
a. b. The Lillies of the field outbraued niin 1597. 

Outbra-zen, v. 1681. [Out- C. I. a b, 
II. a + Brazen v.] i. trans . To face out de- 
fiantly or Impudently. a. To outdo in un- 
abashedness 170a. 

Outbreak (curtbraik), sb. 160a. [Out- A. 
II. 1.] z. A breaking out ; an eruption ; an 
outburst of hostilities, of disease, etc. a. Geol. 
An outcrop ; the emergence of a rock or stratum 
>797* 3* An insurrection 1849. 

1. The flash and out-breake of a fiery minde Shaks. 

Outbreak (autbrA-k), v. O E. [Out- C. 

I. z.] intr. To break out. Now only poet. 
Outbreathe (autbrFff). v . 1559. [Out- 

C. I. 1, 3.1 trans. To breathe out ; to emit as 
breath. Now poet. Also intr. or absol. 
Outbreathed (autbre*>t), ppl. a. 1597. [f. 
Out- + Bklath + -ed.] Put out of bieath. 
Now poet. 

Outbuild (-bi'ld), v. 174a. [Out- C. II 
a, 1, I. a.] 1. trans. To surpass in building or 

durability of building ; also, catackr. to over- 
build. a. To build out {poet, and rAct.) 1847. 
Ou t-building. i6a6. [Out- A. I. i.l 
A detached building, subordinate and acces- 
sory to a main building ; an out-house. 
Out-bu-rn, v. late ME. [Out- C. I. a, 

II. a. 1.] 1. intr. To burn out or away. a. 

tram. To burn longer than 1742. 

a. Lamps which ouibum’d Canopus Tknnyson. 

Outburst (airtbwst), sb. 1657. [Out- A. 
II. l.J 1. An act of bursting out; an out- 
break, explosion (of feeling, indignation, etc.), 
a. Ou'i break sb. a. 1708. 

1. Torn was a little shocked at Maggie’s o. Geo. 
El.tOT 

Ou*t-by, -bye, adv. (adj. ) Sc. and north. 
late ML [f. Out adv . + By adv.] Out a 
little way ; outside the house, abroad, in the 
open air ; to the outside (of a house, farm, etc.). 
Outcast (au’tkast), sc. ME. [sb. use of 
next.] 1. A person * cast out ’ or rejected ; a 
pariah ; an exile ; a homeless vagabond. a. 
Refuse, offal ; a plant thrown out from a gar- 
den. late ME. 

1. I am a wormc and tio man : a very scorne of men 
and the o. of the people Covkrdale Ps. xxi[ij. 6. 


Outcast (au'tkast),/^/. a. late ME. [Out- 
B. a.] 1. Of persons : Abject, socially despised ; 
later, Cast out from home and friends ; hence, 
forsaken, homeless, and neglected. a. Of 
things : Rejected, discarded 1560. 

1. Fall alone beweep my o. state Shaks. 

Outca*ste, v . 1867. [f. Out- + Caste sb. 
a, 4, after prec.] trans . To put (a person) 
out of his caste; to cause to lose caste. So 
Ou’tcasto sb. one who has lost his caste ; one 
of no caste ; adj. of no caste. 

Outcasting (au'tkatstiq), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[Out- A. II. The actiou of casting out ; 
ejection ; rendering outcast 
Outclass (autklcrs), v. 187a [Out-C.] 
Sporting. To beat (a rival) so completely as to 
put him virtually out of the same class ; to leave 
1 nowhere* in a race or contest. 
trantf. Ai a I Ur, 1 out-classed every man on board 

•t-cloairing, vbl. sb. 1875. [Out- A. 
II. 1.] Banking, The sending out of bills of 
exchange and cheques to the clearing-house for 
* 5 bills and cheques ool- 
to be cleared 2 the enn- 

861. [Cut- B. a.] Not_ 


settlement ; hence, tiu 
lcctively thus sent out 
verse of In-clearing. 
Ou't-college, a. 1 


residing within the walls of a college ; applied I 
chiefly to members of a college who reside or 
lodge outside. 

Outcome (aulkinn), ME. [Out- A. 
11. 1.] +1. The act or fact of coming out ; Sc. 
the time of year when days begin to lengthen 
-1715. a. That which comes out of something : 
visible or practical result, effect, or product, 
(orig. Sc. app. made Eng. by Carlyle.) 1788. 
3. An outlet 1885. 

a. We do the man's intellectual endowment great 
wrong, if we measure it by its mere intellectual o. 
Carlyi e. 

Outcrop (au'tkrpp\ sb. 1805. [Out- A. 
II. 1.] Mining and Geol. The cropping out of 
a stratum or vein at the surface ; the edge of 
the stratum or vein thus cropping out. b .Jig. 
A coming into outward manifestation 1864. 

Ou-tcrop, v. 1845. [I- prec. sb.] intr. a. 
Mining and Geol. To crop out (see Crop v.), 
as a stratum or vein. b. jig. To come out 
casually 1856. Hence Chrtcropper, a miner 
who works an outcrop. 

Outcry (au-tkrai), sb. late ME. [Out- A. 
II. 1.] 1. The act of crying out; loud cla- 

mour; noise, uproar; hence, an emphatic pro- 
test. a. A public sale to the highest bidder ; 
an auction, Obs. or local. z6oo. 

Outcry •, v. late ME. [Out- C. I. 1, a, II. 

2. ] ft. a. intr . To cry out. b. trans. To cry 
aloud, make an outcry ; to proclaim. -1654. 

a. To cry louder than ; to shout down 1530. 

OutdaTe, v. 1593. [Out- C. II, a, a c.] 

I. Inins. To overcome bv daring ; to outbrave, 
defy. a. To dare more than 1607. 

Outda*zzle, v . 1705. [Out- C. II. a.] 

trans . To outdo in brilliancy ; to outshine. 

Ou tdl -stance, z/. 1857. [Out- C. II ab.] 
tram. To outstrip (in a race; hence, 111 any 
competition or career.) 

Outdo (autdw*), v. ME. [Out- C. I. 9, 

II. 9, 9 c.] ti. trans. To put out. (In ME. 
two wds. ) -1603. a. To exceed in doing ; to 
excel, surpass, beat ; to be superior to 1607. 

b. To defeat, overcome ; to exhaust 1677. 

a. Wherein the Grauer had a strife With Nature, to 
oul-duo the life B. Jons. 

Ou-t-door, ou-tdoor, a. 1765. [Out- II. 

3, ] 1. That is done, exists, lives, or is used, 

out of doors, or in the open air. 2. Relieved 
or administered outside or apart from residence 
in a workhouse, etc.; as a. pension , relief 1833. 
3. Applied to the outward or down stroke of 
a Cornish pumping engine 1875. 

Outdoo-rs, adv. 1844. [Out prep.] Out 
of doors ; in the open air ; also as sb. «■ Out- 
tjF-DOOR B. 

Out draught. 1857. [Out- A. II. 1.] 
An outward draught of air ; the ' back-wash * 
of a wave. 

Outdrink, v. 1593. [Out- C. I. a b, II. 
a.] trans . a. To drink (anything) out or up, 
drink dry. b. To drink more than. 

Outdri-ve, v. ME. [Out- C. I. a, II. a.] 
+1. tuns. To drive out, expel. (Prop, two 
wds.) ME. only. 9. To drive faster than 1611. 
3, Golf. To drive farther than (mod.). 

Outer (au’tai), a. (sbX) late ME. [A new 
comparative formed on Out, instead of Utter 
from OE. ikterra, uttra. Outer is not followed 
by than. 1 1. That is farther out than another 

(distinguished as inner), exterior ; farther from 
the centre or inside ; hence, relatively far out ; 
external ; of or pertaining to the outside. 9. 
Said of the objective or physical as opp. to the 
subjective or psychical world, late ML. 

1. But the children of the kingdom shall be cast out 
into o. darkness Matt. viii. ia. s. Phr. O. man, 
the body (after inner man) l hence joc., personal ap- 
pearance, dress (so o. woman). O. world , the mate- 
rial world outside that familiar or a known 1 also, 
people generally, outside one's immediate cirue. 

B. e Ui ft. as sb. In rifl^-shooting, that part of 
the target outside the circles surrounding the 
bull s eye; hence, a shot that hits this part 1869. 

Outer (curUi), sb. 2 1898. [f. Out v. + 
-er *.] Pugilism. A knock-out blow. 

Outermost (au’twmdfet), a. (adv.) 1857. [f. 
Outer a. + -most, after out, outer.] Farthest 
out from the inside or centre ; most outward ; 
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most external ; extremes!. b. as adv. In the 
most outward position 1858* 

Beyond the o. part of the o. Heaven 1665, 
Outfa*oe, v. 1509. [Out- C. II. a b, c.] 
z. trans. To outdo in facing or confronting ; to 
look (a person) out of countenance; to stare 
down ; hence, to put out of countenance gene- 
rally. a. To brave, defy Z574. ts. To give 
the lie to boldly or defiantly -1686. fb. To 
maintain boldly or impudently to the face of (a 
person), that, etc. -1678. T4- To brazen out 

-1692. 

x. See if thou const out-face me with thy lookes 
Shaks. a They., o. you with an eye that challenges 
inquiry 1870. 

Ou-tfall. 1699. [Out- A. II. 1.] The out- 
let or mouth of a river, drain, sewer, eta, where 
it falls into the sea, lake, etc. 
tOu*tfangthie:f. [repr. *Atfangenne jdof 
1 out-caught thief corresp. to infangenne jiof 
Infangthief, q. v.] OE. Law . Orig., the 
lord’s right to pursue a thief (at least when the 
latter was 'his own man') outside his own 
jurisdiction, bring him back to his own court 
for trial, and keep his forfeited chattels on con- 
viction. By the 13th c. its meaning had become 
conjectural. 

Out-field, outfield (au*tfild). 1637. [Out- 
A. I. z.] x. The outlying land of a farm ; esp. 
in Scotland, the outlying land which is either 
unenclosed and untilled moorland or pasture, 
or was formerly cropped from time to time 
without being manured. b. An outlying field 
1676. a. In Cricket and Baseball : The part of 
the field most remote from the batsman 1895. 
b. ^ OUT-FI ELDER 1884. 

1. jig. Words are enclosures from the great o. of 
meaning T rknch. O. a*ul tnjield system ; .see I nfikld. 

Ou’t-fielder. 1893 [Out- A. 1. 1.] The 
player or fielder who stands in the out-field ; see 
prec. 2. So Ou’t-fie lding vbl. sb. 

Outfi'ght, v. 1643. [Out- C. II. a b.] 
To fight better than. 

Outfit (au-tfit\ sb. 1769. [Out- A. II. 1.] 
x. Tho act of fitting out or furnishing with 
requisites; ellipt.** expenses of fitting out a. 
The articles and equipment required for an 
expedition, journey, etc. ; a set of things for 
any purpose, orig. U.S. 1 787. 3* A travel- 
ling party or a party in charge of cattle, etc. ; 
a person along with his conveyance, his tools, 
or the like U.S. 1872. 

jig. Man’s mental and moral o. 1872. 

Ou*tfit, v. 1840. ( f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
provide with an outfit, to fit out. Also intr. 
for rejl. or pass. So Oxrtfltter, spec, a dealer ia 
outfits for travelling, athletic sports, etc. 
Outfla*me, v. 1839. [Out- C. II. a, L i.] 
a. trans . To surpass in blaze or brilliancy, b. 
intr. To flame out, burst into bla/.e. poet. 
Outflank (outflank), v. 1765. [Out- C. 
II. 2 c, 1.] z. trans. To extend or get beyond 
the flank of the opposing army. b. jig. To 
‘ get round *, get the better of 1773. a * To lie 
or extend beyond (the flank). Also intr. 1796. 
z. b. We were outflanked by the law 1773. 

Ou tflow, sb. 1800. [Out- A. II. i.] i. 
The act or fact of flowing out, efHux X839. 

The amount that flows out 1875. Any 

outward movement analogous to the outflowing 
of water 1800. 

Outfly*, v. 1591. [Out- C. I. i, II. i, a.] 
1. intr. To fly out (poet.) 1599. 9. trans. To 

outstrip or surpass in flight ; to fly beyond or 
past T59T. 

z. Out-flew Millions of flaming swords Milt. 

Outfbo'l, v. 1638. [Out- C. II. a, a c.] 
trans. 'To outdo in folly or fooling ; to over- 
come by fooling. 

Outfoo-t, v. 1737. [Out- C. II. a, 5.] 
trans. To surpass in footing it ; to outpace ; to 
outstrip in dancing, running, or sailing; to 
outrun. 

Ou’tgate, sb. (adv.) Now Sc. and n. dial. 
ME, [Out- A. II. x.J 1. The action of going 
out ; exit, egress ; debouching, a. An outlet ; 
jig. a way of escape or deliverance 1456. 
Outge neral, v. 1767. [Out- C. IL 6.] 
trans. To outdo or defeat in generalship; to 
get the better of as by superior military skill. 

t (£i) (win). I (Fr. fo*rO. S (fir, fern, earth). 



OUTGO 

Oirtgo, sb. 1640. [Out* A. II. r.] 1. 
The fact of going out, or that which goes out ; 
spec . outlay ; opp. to income, a. The action of 
going out ; outflow 1858. 

Oirtgo (autg^ta-), v. OK [Out- C. II. i, 
II. a, x.l x. intr To go out, go forth. (In 
OE. ana ME. usu. two wds.) Ob 3. or rare, 
m, trans . To go faster than ; to outdistance 
(arch.) 153a 3- To go beyond (a point, 

bounds, etc.) ; to exceed, surpass ; to outdo 1553. 

Ou-tgo-er. late ME. [Out- A. IL a.] 
One who goes out (see Go v.) ; esp. one who 
goes out of a place, office, or tenancy. 

Oirtgo ing, vbl. sb . ME. [Out- A. II. 3 ] 
x. The action or fact of going out or forth, 
ta. A passage or way of exit or egress -1609. 
b. tThe outer limit ; the upper termination of 
an inclined stratum, late ME, 3. (Usu. pi.) 
Outlay, expenses, charges 162a. 
x. Men that go out of the bath and drynke muche 

2 fne after theyr outgoyng 1563. a. b. The coast of 
anaaseli also was on the north side of the river, and 
the outgoings of !t were at the sea Josh xxiL 0. 

Ou'tgodng, ppl. a. 1633. [Out- B. i.] 
That goes out ; issuing, outflowing, b. Going 
out from office, position, or possession. 
Outgrow fautgrou ), v . 1594. [Out- C. 

II. a, x, I. i.J X. trans. To grow faster than ; 
to grow taller or bigger than. a. To grow out 
of, to become too large for (clothes, etc.) 1691. 
3. fig. To leave behind in the process of growth 
or development 1665. 

a. * I doubt they'll o. their strength she added 
Gao. Eliot. 3. Even our gray heads o. not those 
errors which we have learn ’t before the Alphabet 1665. 

Outgrowth (au*tgrdh». 1837. [Out- A. 
It. 1.] The process of growing out ; that 
which grows out of or from anything ; an off- 
shoot ; an excrescence, b. fig. Of things imma- 
terial: A natural product 1850. 
b. Primogeniture is not a natural o. of the family 1B5. 

Ou t-guard 1633. [Out- A, L i, 3.J A 
guard placed at a distance outside the main 
Dodyof an army, an advanced guard, an outpost. 
Outbaul (Qu’tjhgl). 1840. [Out- A. II. 
1.] Naut. A rope used for hauling out a sail 
upon a spar ; opp. to inhaul. So Otrthau lor 

Suther (au-Cw, §Cw), adv. (con/.) Now 
dial. MEL [The neuter or uninflected form 
of ouihcr proa. — Either. ] An early equiva- 
lent of Either B. a. 

Out-Herod (aut|he*q*d). v. x6oa. [Out- 
C. II. 7.] To out- Herod Herod : to outdo Herod 
In violence ; henoe, to outdo in any excess of 
evil or extravagance. 

Haml. in. ii. 16. 

Outhouse (au*t|haus). ME. [Out- A. I. 
x.l A house or building, belonging to and ad- 
joining, and subsidiary to. a dwelling-house ; 
e.g. a stable, barn, wash-house, etc. 

Outing (autiq), vbl. sb. 1440. [C Out 
v. + -ing 1 . J x. The acting of putting or 

driving out. Now rare or Obs. s. An airing, 
excursion, pleasure-trip. Orig, dial. 1786. 
Outjoxkey, v. 1714. [Out- C. IL a b, c.] 
trans. To get the better of by adroitness or 
trickery. 

Ou'tkeeper. 1875. [Out- A. II. a.] An 
Instrument used with the surveyor's compass, 
to keep tally in chaining. 

Outland (au*tlaend), sb. and a. OE. [Out- 
A. 1. x.] A. sb. x. A land that is outside, a 
foreign land. (Now only a poetic archaism.) 
+a. The outlying land of an estate or manor. 
In OE and feudal tenure, that part which the 
lord granted to tenants. (Opp. to INLAND x.) 
-1848. +3- Out-lands : the outlying lands of 

a province, district, or town. Amer, Colonies. 
-1731. B. adj. [In origin an attrib. use of the 
sb. j x. Of or belonging to another country ; 

foreign, alien. Now poet, or arch, late ME. 
Sc. Outlying X79X. 

Outlander (au'tlsendax). 1605. [f. prec. + 
-ER after Du. uit lander, G. ausldnder."] A 
man of foreign nationality ; a foreigner, alien 
stranger. (Now poet., or a literary revival.) b. 
In ref. to S. African politics, a rendering of Du 
uitlander, as applied, before the war oi 1899- 
X90Q, to aliens settled or sojourning in the South 
African Republic 1893. 
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Outlandish (autlsrndif), a. [In OE &t- 
Ifndisc , f. dtland Outland A. x ; see -MH.J 

I. Foreign, alien; not native or indigenous. 
arch. a. Foreign-looking, of foreign fashion ; 
unfamiliar, strange; odd, bizarre, uncouth >596. 
3. Out-of-the way, remote ; far removed from 
civilization (now usu. derogatory) 1869. 

1. But kynge Salomon loued many o. women Co van 
dalr 1 Kings xl 1. a. They ware dressed io a quaiut 

0. fashion W. Irving. %, Living in such an o. place 
T. Hardy. Hence Outla'ndisn'ly adv., -ness. 

Outlast (antlci’gt), v . 1573. [“Out- C. IL 

1, a.] trans. To last longer than or beyond ; 
to exceed in duration ; to survive. 

Outlaugh (autlcrf), v. 1477. [Out- C. 

II. a, a c. j +1. trans. To laugh down, deride 
-1790. s. To outdo in laughing 267a. 

Outlaw (au’tlj), sb. [Late OE dtlaga, 
definite form of ettlag, dtlak adj. * outlawed 
used absol. as sb. ; a. ON. dtlagi sb. from */- 
lagr outlawed ; f. tit out, out of + OE lagu. 
Law.] One put outside the law and deprived 
of its benefits and protection ; one under sen- 
tence of Outlawry. b. More vaguely: An 
exile, a fugitive ME 

Outlaw (au'tlJO. [Late OE (z*)tit- 

lagian , f. tit lag, dtlaga , OUTLAW r3.J z. 
trans. To put outside the law ; to proscribe ; 
fto exile, banish ; to declare an outlaw, a. To 
deprive of legal force. Now only in U.S. 2647. 
s. fig. Charlie is outelawed amonge hom Wycur 

Outlawry (axrtlgri). late ME [Anglicized 
repr. of AFr. uilagerie , utlaric, f. OE sltlaga, 
(Utah + Rom. suffix - aria , F, -erie.] 1. The 
action of putting a person out of the protection 
of the law, or the legal process by which a 
person is or was proclaimed or made an out- 
law ; the condition of one so outlawed. +In 
early use, often exile, banishment. a. Dis- 
regard or defiance of the law 1869. 

Outlay (au-tl*')» sb. 1798. [Out- A. II. 
x.] The act or fact of laying out or expending ; 
expenditure (of money upon something). Orig. 
Sc. and dial. 

Outlay (autl#i-)i V. 1555. [Out-C. I. a.] 

. trans. To lay out ; to spread out, display. 
Now rare or poet. a. To lay out (money), ex- 
pend 180a. 

Ou’tleap, sb. ME [Out- A. II. 1.] An 
act of leaping out ; an escape, sally, or excur- 
sion ; an outburst (lit. and jig.). 

Outlea-p, v. 1600. [Out- C. II. 1, a, I. 
1.] x. trans. To leap over or beyond, a. To 
surpass in leaping 1639. 3. intr. To leap out 

or forth (poet.) 1850. 

Outlet (ou tlet). ME [Out- A. II. t.] 
1. A place or means of issue 5 a vent ; a passage 
out, an exit. Also transf. and fig. a. a. A 
place into which anything is let out ; spec, a 
pasture into which cattle are let out. b. A field, 
yard, or other enclosure attached to a house. 
175a. ta. a. The outlying parts ; the environs 
of a town. b. The suburban streets or roads 
passing into the country.-i77i. a. Discharge, 
escape by outflow (lit. and fig.) 1640. 5. 

attrib . as o.-pifie, etc. 176a. 

l Like the Caspian Sea, receiving all, and having 
no Out-let Fuller. 

Outlet, v. Obs. or rare. 159a. [Out-C. 
I. 2.] trans. To let out, give egress to, pass 
forth. 

Outlie*, v. 1873. [f. Out- C. II. 1 + Lie 
z/. 1 ] trans. To lie beyond or on the outside of. 
Ou*tli«r. 1610. [Out- A. II. a.] L One 
who lies (Le. sleeps or lodges) out, Le. in the 
open air, or away from his place of business, 
etc. 1676. b. An outsider 169a c. An out- 
lying deer, etc. 1658. a. a. A boulder 1610. 
b. Geol, A portion of a geological formation 
lying in situ at a distance from the main body, 
the intervening part having been removed by 
denudation 1833. c* g**' An outlying portion 
or member of anything 1849. 

a. c. Great mountain outliers, isolated or branching 
from the central chain Rubkim. 
fOutligger, outlicker. 1481. [proK a dial, 
form c if outlier , subseq. corrupted, j Naut. z. 
A spar projecting from a vessel to extend some 
sail, or to make a greater angle for some rope, 
etc. 1636. a. - Outrigger a. *2755. 
Outline (outlain), sb. 1 66a. [LOut- A. 


OUT OF 

I. 3* J r* P*- The lines, real or apparent, by 

which a figure is defined ot bounded in the 
plane of vision ; the sum of these lines forming 
the contour of a figure. b. sing. The contour 
thus defined x8a8. a. A sketch or drawing in 
which an object is represented by lines of con- 
tour without shading 2735- 8< A rough 

draught or sketch in words; a description 
omitting details 1759. b. in pi. The main 
features of any subject ; the general principles 
1710. 4. attrib., as o.-map, -stitch, etc. 2859. 

1. b. He. .beheld in the distance the black o. of a 
gallows Scott, a. In o., with only the a drawn, 
represented, or visible. 3. b. His Drama at present 
has only the Out-lines drawn Stbrlb. Henoe Out- 
li*near a. of the nature uf an o. 

Outline (au'tldin), v. 1790. [f. prec. sb.] 
x. trans . To draw or trace the exterior line of ; 
to draw in outline. b. To indicate or define 

the outline of 18x7. a. To sketch in general 
terms 1855. 

a. The scheme outlined in Mr. Bright^ speech i38a 
Outlive (autli*v), v. 147a. ^Out- C. IL 

a. i.J x. trans. To live longer than ; to sur- 
vive ; also, to live longer than (a thing) lasts. 

b. To outlast 1*97. a. To live through or be- 

yond fa specified time) 1657. b. To pass 
througn (a certain state or experience) ; to out- 
grow 1641. t3. intr. To survive Shaks. 4. 

trans. To excel m (virtuous) living 1883. 

j. Asha in 'd his Country’s freedom to out-Tive 1695. 

. b. They have outlived the age of weakness John- 
son. 

Outlook (au*tluk). sb. 1667. [Out- A. II. 
i. J 1. The act orpractice of looking out ; vigi- 
lant watch ( lit. and fig.) 1815. a. A place from 
or by which a view is obtained; a look-out 
1667. 3. The view or prospect from a place or 

point i8a8. b. A mental view or survey 174a, 

c. The prospect for the future 1832. 4. attrib., 
as o. post, etc. 1851. 

z. Jackdaws.. on the out*look for plunder 186a. 3. 

C. My political o. is very gloomy Macaulay. 

Outloo k, v. 1595- [Out- C. II. ac.] 

trans. To look or stare down ; to outs tare. 

John v. ii. 115. 

Outlying (au-tlaing),/^/. a. 1663. [Out- 
B. i.J 1. Lying or situated outside certain 
limits ; hence fig. extrinsic, extraneous. Oi a 
beast : That makes its lair outside a park 01 
enclosure. a. Lying at a distance from the 
centre of an area; remote, out-of-the-way; 
living at a distance from centres of population 
1689. 

a. Some of these out dying Parts of the World 1689. 

Outmanoeu-vre, -ver, v. 1799. [Out-C. 

II. a. J trans. To outdo in manoeuvring ; to get 
the better of by superior strategy. 

Outmatch, v. 1647. [Out- C. II. a.] 
trans. To outdo in marching, to march faster 
or farther than ; to march so as to leave behind. 
Outmatch, v. 1603. [Out- C. II. a b.] 
trans. 1 o be more than a match for ; to outdo* 
Outmoded (autmJwded), ppl. a. 1903. 
[transl. F. dimodi, f. di- - Out- B. a + mode 
Mode sb .] Out of fashion, obsolete. 

Outmost (cnrtmdfcst, -roast), a. ME. [var. 
of utmest , Utmost, which it gradually sup- 
planted as superlative of out.) 1. Most out- 
ward, farthest out; outermost. b. Hence, 
Most remote, farthest off, utmost X561. ta. 
ellipt . The utmost point, degree, or limit ; esp. 
in phr. to the outmost -169a. 

Outmo-ve, v. 1635. [Out- C. IL a, ab.] 
ti. trans. To surpass or exceed in moving -1761 
a. To defeat by a move, as in oliess i860. 
Outuesa (au'tnte). 1709. [f. Out adv. or 
adj. + -ness.] The quality, fact, or condition 
of being external, esp. to the percipient or to 
the mind ; externality* 

Outnumber, v. 1670. [Out- C. IL 5.J 
trans. To number more than. 

Out of (au t^v, -ov), prep. phr. OE [orig., 
and still in writing, two words, vis. Out adv. 
followed by Of prep, (in its primary sense — 
from).] i. Of motion or direction : From 
within, from. a. Of position : Not in or with- 
in, outside ME. b. Deprived or destitute of, 
without 1599. e. Taken or derived from (spee. 
of a foal in ref. to hi dam), kte ME 3. With 
sb., used attrib. as adj. phr., as out-ofibomnd*. 
out-of joint, out-of-pocket, out-of-4koaoorld, oat* 


se(nton). a (puss). au(l*»d). o (cut). % (Fr. chrf). a (evrr). oi (I, eye), § (Fr. can d# vie), i (i^). i (Psychs). 9 (whot). p(frt). 
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of-worh (also sb.) $ also derivatives of these, as 
out-of- jointness, out-of-the-worldish . 

i. This house.- wil I castaway* out of my pretence 
Cover da lx a Chron, viL a©. Nothing can be made 
out of nothing Shaks. Out of my doore, you Witch. 

? ou Ragge. .out, out Shaks. He quotes it out or 
liny 166a. Every body is going out of town H 
Waltolb. As you come only out of compliment to 
me Wellington. His majesty . .was thought by the 
physicians to be out of danger Macaulay. He fairly 
laughed the Bill out of the House 187a. a. So I were 
out of prison, and kept Sheeps I should be merry as 
the day is long Shaks. He is but Four Miles dwell- 
ing out of Cambridg 1605. He is placed quite out 
of their hearing Addison. The Church of England 
b mtirely out of the Dispute Stksle. To shut up 
the shops one day out of the seven 1866. It was ex- 
pected that the meeting .would be a little out of the 
ordinary 1803. Our horses being out of condition 
1893. b. These English are shrowdly out of Beefe 
Shaks. C. Both grandsons of Eclipse and both out 
of Herod mares 1881, 3. Every raw, peevish, out* 

of-bumoured, affected fop 1675. Out-of-work and 
sick allowances 1887. 

Ou t-of-da*te, adj . phr. i6a8. [f. prec. 3 
+ Date si. ] That continues to exist beyond 
its proper date or time ; obsolete. 

Oil t-of-doOT, -doo rs, adj ’. and sb. phr . 
1800. [The advb. phr. out-of-door(s (see Door) 
used Attrib. or subst. ; in tne attrib. use out- 
of-door is usual.] A. adj . z. That is outside the 
house, in the open air ; done or grown in the 
open air ; for use outside the house. 9. spec. a. 
Outside the Houses of Parliament ; b. Carried 
on or given outside a workhouse, as out-of-door 
relief 1802. B. sb. (the adj. used eilipt.) The 
world outside the house ; the open air 2856. 

Otrt-of-fa'shion, adj. phr. 1693. That is 
no longer in fashion or fashionable. 

Out-office 1624. [f. Out- A. 

1. 1. + Office sb. 9.] An outside building form- 
ing one of the offices of a mansion, farm-house, 
etc. ; an outhouse. 

Ou’t-of-the-way, adj. phr. 1704. [The 
advb. phr. out of t he way (see Way sb,), used 
attri b. J 1 . Remote from any frequented route ; 
remote from any centre of population, secluded 
1797. 9. Seldom met with, far-fetched ; hence, 
extraordinary, odd 1704. 

«- Out-of-the-way humours and opinions — heads 
with some diverting twist in them — please cue mowt 
Lama 

Out-parish. 1577. [Out- A. L i.] a. 
A parish lying outside the walls of a city or 
town, though belonging to it. b. An outlying 
parish. 

Outpass (out pa's), v. late ME. [Out- C. 
II. x, a. I 1. trams. To pass out of (bounds), 
beyond (a limit). 2. jig. To go beyond (in any 

q Ou-^-peu?fcnt. 1715. [Out- A. 1. 9.] A 
patient who receives treatment at a hospital 
without being an inmate; opp. to in-patient. 
Also attrib., as o. department, treatment. 
Ou-t-pension, sb. 1711. [Out- A. I. a.] 
A pension given without the condition of resi- 
dence in a charitable institution. So Ou‘t> 
pe nsion v. trans. to pension out. Ou*t-pe:n- 
sioner, a non-resident pensioner ; opp. to tn- 
penstoner 1706. 

Outpoi nt, v. 1883. [Out- C. I. a, II. 
a.) x. Yachting. To outdo in pointing ; to 
sail closer to the wind than. 9. Boxing, etc. 
To beat on points. 

Ou*tpart. 164a. [Out- A I. 1, 5.] 1. 
A port outside a city or town; in England, a 
term including all ports other than that of Lon- 
don. a. A port of embarkation or exportation 

179°. 

Outpost (on tpdust). 1757. [Out- A. 1. 1.] 
A post at a distance from the body of an army , 
a detachment placed at a distance from a force, 
when halted, to guard against surprise. Also 
trans f and jig. Also attrib . 

Outpour (aulp5*i), sb. 1864. [Out A. 
11. i.J The act of pouring out; that which 
pours out, an overflow. 

Outpoui (autpfrM), v , 1671. [Out- C. 

1. a, i.] x. irons. To pour out, send forth in 
or no in a stream. (Chiefly poet,) a. intr. To 
flow out as in a stream 1B61. Hence On*t- 
pou ring vbt, sb, the action of pouring out* an 
effusive or impetuous utterance. (Chiefly pi . ) 
Output (output). 1839. A * 


’ x.] The act or fact of putting or turning out ; 
production ; the quantity or amount produced ; 
the product of any industry or exertion, viewed 
quantitatively ; the result given to the world. 
(Orig. a tec ha. or local term of iron-works, 
coal-mines, etc.) b. Physiol, Applied to the 
waste material expelled from the body by the 
lungs, skin, and kidneys; as opp. to the income 
or material taken into the system. (The un- 
digested matter or faeces are not included.) 

b. The o. may be regarded as consisting of (z) the 
respiratory products of the lungs, skin, and alimentary 
canal,, .(a) of perspiration, consisting chiefly of water 
and salts.. ana (3) of the urine 1883. Hence On*t- 
putter, one who turns out some industrial product ; 
a producer 1909. 

Ou*t-qua:rter. 1651. [Out- A. I. i, 3.] 
Mil, usu. in pi. A station or quarter (cf. 
Quarter sb.) away from the head-quarters of 
a regiment. 

Outrage (auTrsids), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
ultrage % oultrage, outrage : — Com. Rom. *«//- 
ragium, l L. ultra beyond -f suff. - agium, 
-age, see -age. In Eng. often taken as from 
Out and Rags.] +i. The passing beyond 
bounds, want of moderation, intemperance; 
excess. Rarely with an and pi, -1590. fb. 
Excess of boldness ; foolhardiness ; presump- 
tion -1553* 9. Extravagant, violent, or dis- 

orderly action ; passionate behaviour ; fury ; 
disorder ; insolence. Also rarely with an and 
pi. Obs . or arch . ME. 3. Violence affecting 
others ; violent injury or harm ME. b. with 
an and pU A violent injury or wrong ; a gross 
or wanton offence or indignity, late ME. c. 
transf. Said of gross or wanton wrong or injury 
done to feelings, principles, or the like 1769. 

*. I feare some out-rage, and lie follow her Shaks. 

I bore the diminution of my riches without any out- 
rages of sorrow Johnson. 3. Wherever there is war 
there is misery and o. Cowtkr. b. Phr. Agrarian 
o . : see Agrarian a. 9. C. This unpardonable o. upon 
private feelings 1808. Comb. o. -monger, one who 
trades in outrages for political ends. 

Outrage (au-tr^ds), v. ME. [f. prec. In 
the obs. senses, and formerly in a. stressed on 
-rage.'] ft. intr. To go beyond bounds ; to 
act extravagantly or without self-restraint ; to 
commit excesses, run riot -1718. 9. trans. 

To do violence to; to wrong grossly, treat 
with gross indignity or insult 1500. b. To in- 
fringe flagrantly (law, nght, authority, morality, 
or any principle) 1725. t3- (Infl. by Rage v.) 

To burst out into rage, to be furious, to rage ; 
to rush out in rage -1606. 

a. 'lhe king stopped, robbed, and outraged by 
ruffians Macaulay, b. Too. contemporary sentiment 
1871. 

Outrageous (autr^*d#>s), a. ME. [a. 
OF. ou(l)trageus, f. outrage Outrage sb. ; see 
-OHS. 1 1 . Exceeding proper limits ; excessive, 

immoderate, extravagant ; enormous, extra- 
ordinary. 9. Excessive in action ; violent, 
furious ; texcessivcly bold or fierce, late ME. 
3. Excessive in injuriousness, cruelty, or offen- 
siveness ; of the nature of violent or gross in- 
jury, wrong, or offence, or of a gross violation 
of law, humanity, or morality 1456. 

1. Violent and outragiotis Fains xby6. a. From an 
o, lunatic, he sunk afterwards into a quiet, speechless 
idiot 1751- 3 Pelted with o. epithets Tknnyson. 

An o. scandal 1888. Hence Outra’geous-ly adv., 
•ness. 

Ou ‘trance. Obs. exc. ps Fr. (otrans). 
late ME. [a. OF. ou! trance, out ranee going 
beyond bounds, f. Quitter , outrer to pass be- 
yond, f. L. ultra , 1\ dirt, outre beyond. Still 
occas. in literary use in the form Utterance* J 
A degree which goes beyond bounds or beyond 
measure ; excess. 

Phr. To (unto) a, beyond all limits, to extremity. 
At a, at the last extremity. To fight to {the) or at o , 
to fight \o the death (rendering b. eombedtre a ou * 
trance, a tout* entrance). 

Outrange (aut,jri*nd3), v. 1858. [Out- 
C. II. 5, a, i.J x« trans. Gunnery. To have a 
longer range than. 9. To surpass in extent of 
time 2887. 

Outrays v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [a. AFr. 
ultreier, outreier late L. *ult<icare, f. ultra 
beyond ; cf. Outrage sb. and v ,J ft* i%tr. To 
go beyond or exoeed bounds ; to stray ; to be 
or get out of array -16 ix, 2. To go lieyond 
bounds ; to be extravagant ; to go to' excess. 


z 440. 3. trans. To go beyond, overcome j to 
vanquish, crush ; to excel* Now dial, late ME, 

|| Outr6 (vtre), a. 1799. [F., pa. pple. of 

outrer.] Beyond the bounds of what is usual, 
correct, or proper; eccentric, out-of-the-way; 
exaggerated. Hence Ou’trdneaa. 

Outreach (aut^f-tf), v. 2568. [Out- C. 
II. 1, 9 e, I. x, 9. J x. trans. To exceed in 
reach ; to exceed, surpass, fa* To overreach ; 
to outwit -1643. 3* trans . and intr. To reach 

out, extend (poet.) 2594. 

Outrecui dance (wtrvktfsdftns, At&ilrwf*- 
d&ns). arch, late ME. [a. F., f. outrecuider, 
f. outre beyond + cuideri — L.. cogitare to think.] 
Excessive self-esteem ; over-weening self-con- 
fidence or self-conceit ; arrogance; presumption. 

Ou’t-relieT. 1890, — Outdoor relief ; see 
Outdoor a. 9. 

Outri de, v. 1460. [Out- C. I. x, 9. IL 
9, x.] x, intr. and trans. To ride out. Obs. or 
poet. 9. To ride better, foster, or farther than ; 
to outstrip by riding 1530. 3. Of a ship 1 To 

ride out (a storm) 1647. 

a. transf. Like a Tempest that out-rides the Wind 
Dryden. 

Outrider (cnrtirahdw). ME. [Out- A. II. 
a. ] One who rides out or forth. +1. An officer 
of the sheriff's court who collected dues, de- 
livered summonses, etc. -2607. to- An officer 
of an abbey or convent, who attended to the 
external domestic requirements of the com- 
munity, and looked after the manors belonging 
to it -1532. t3- a. A forager of an army. b. 

A highwayman -1695. 4. A merchant's travel- 
ling agent (dial.) 1762. 5. A mounted at- 

tendant who rides in advance of or beside a 
carriage 1530. 

Outrigger (au-tjri:ra). 1748. [f. Out 

adv . Rig v . 1 + -er O Something rigged 
out or projecting, i. Naut. a. A strong beam 
passed through the port-holes of a ship, used to 
secure the masts and counteract the sttam iu 
the act of careening ; b. A spar to haul out a 
sheet ; c. A small spar to thrust out and spread 
the breast-backstays ; d. A boom swung out to 
hang boats clear of a ship ; e. Any framework 
rigged up outside the gunwales of a ship 2769. 
a. A contrivance used with canoes in the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans to prevent capsizing under 
a press of sail 2748. .3. An iron bracket, fixed 
to the side of a rowing-boat, bearing a rowlock 
at its outer edge, so as to increase the leverage 
of the oar. b. An outrigged boat 2845. 4. 

Building and Mech. Applied to various struc- 
tures placed so as to project from the face of a 
wall, a frame, etc. 1835. 5. An extension of 

the splinter-bar of a carriage, enabling a second 
horse to be harnessed outride the shafts; the 
horse so harnessed 1812. So Ou’triggcd ppl. a. 
fitted with outriggers. 

Outright (autiroi t), adv. {adj.) ME. [f. 
Out adv . + Right.] z. Straight out ; straight 
ahead. Now rare . +9. Of time r Straight, 

straightway ; forthwith, immediately -1724. 3. 
So that the act is finished at once ; altogether, 
entirely 1603. 4. Fully out, entirely, quite; 

without reservation ; openly MEL 
3. Phr. To kill o i. e.so that the victim dies on the 
spot. To sell or purchase 0., i.e. so that the thing 

disposed of becomes it once Uie full property of the 
buyer. 4. I simper’d sometime,. .But never laugh'd 
o. IIkaum. & Fu 

B. adj. 1 . 1 directed or going straight on (rare) 
1611. 9. Direct ; downright; thorough, out- 

and-out 1533 3. Complete, entire (mod.). 

a. The young ore seldom tempted to o. wickedness 
1B51. Henoe OutxTghtneaa. 

Outring, 9. late ME. [Out- C. I. i, 9, 
II. 9.] 1. intr. To ring out. (Prop, two wds.) 
9. trans. To outdo in nnging, ring louder than 
i*35- 

Outrl'val, v, 1699. [Out- C. II. 9 b.] 
trans. To outdo as a rival; to surpass in any 
competition. 

fOutroed. 156a [0 ut-A. 1 Li.] A riding 
out ; tsp. a warlike excursion ; sally -1865. 

That they might make outrodes by the waias of 
Iydea BtblIb (Oeoev.) x Mact. xv. 42, 

Outroil v. 1585. (Out- C. I. 

*.] Irons, To roll out or forth; to unroll* un- 
furl, uncoil., 
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fOu t-room. 160a. [Out- A. 1 . 1.] An out- 
lying room ; an out-building -1668. 

Outroot (aut,r6*t), v. 1558. [f. Out adv . 
+ Root ; cf. F. d/ract'ner.] trans. To root 
out, eradicate, exterminate. 

Outrun (aut,nrn), v. ME. [Out- C. I. 
1, II. a. i.J 1. intr. To run out. a. trans. 
To outdo m running ; to run faster or farther 
than; hence, to escape or elude. Also fig. 
1536. 8- fig- To run beyond a fixed point or 
limit ; to go beyond in action 1655. 

a. The other disciple did o. Peter, and came first to 
the Sepulchre John xx. 4. fig. The zeal of the flocks 
outran that of the pastors Macaulay. Phr. To o. the 
constable', see Constable. 3. Thy tongue outruns 
thy discretion Scott. 

Ou‘tru:nner. 1598. [Out- A. II. a.] One 
who or that which runs out ; spec, a horse which 
runs in traces outside the shaft ; fig . a fore- 
runner, an a van t- courier. 

Ou'trush. 187a. [Out- A. II. 1.] A 
rushing out ; a violent outflow. 

OutsaH, v. 1616. [Out- C. II. a, i/| 
trans . To outdo in sailing; to sail faster or 
farther than ; transf. and fig, to outstrip. 
Outscour. 1883. [Out- A. II. 1.] The 
act of scouring out; the action of water in 
scouring out a channel. 

Outsee*, v. 1605. [Out- C. II. a, 1.] 1. 
trans . To surpass in length of sight or in mental 
insight, a. To see beyond (a point or limit) 
1645. 

Outsell, v. 1611. [Out- C. II. a, a b.] 

1. trans . To sell for more than ; fig . to exceed 
in value. a. To have or secure a larger sale 
than 1687. 

1. Cymb. 11. iv. ioir. 

Ou-t-sentry. 1691. [Out- A. I. a.] A 
sentry placed at a distance in advance ; an 
outpost. 

Outset (outset). 1540. [Out- A. II. 1.] 
1. An enclosure from the outlying moorland or 
common. Sc, a. Ornament or embellishment 
Sc. 1596. 3. The act or fact of setting out 

upon a journey, course of action, business, etc. ; 
start, beginning 1759. 4. Mining. An eleva- 

tion of the ground, or the like, round the mouth 
of a sinking pit, to facilitate the disposal of the 
debris produced in sinking 1881. 

3. This is no pleasant prospect at the o. of a political 
journey Burke. 

Out-settlement. 1747. [Out- A. I. 1.] 
An outlying or remote settlement. 

Ou*tse:ttler. 1756. [Out- A. I. a, II. a.] 
a. A settler outside of or in the outlying parts 
of a district, b. An emigrant. 

Outshi-ne, v. 1596. [Out- C. II. a, I. 1.] 

I. trans . To shine brighter than. Also fig. 
a. intr. To shine forth (poet.) 1865. 

1. How changed From him, who in the happy 
Realms of Light, .didst o. Myriads Milt. 

Outslioot (autj/i't), v. 153a [Out- C. 

II. a, i, I. 3.] 1. trans. To shoot farther or 

better than. b. To shoot beyond as a young 
branch ; also fig. 1772. a. To shoot beyond (a 
mark or limit) 1545. 3. To shoot out or forth 

1658. 

1. As if they out shot Robin Hood Sidney. 

Outshow (out Ji 7 »r), v . 1558. f Out- C. 

I. 2.] trans. To show forth, exhibit {poet.). 

Then high handiwork will I make my life-deed, 
Truth and light o. T. Hardy. 

Outshri-Il, z>. 1605. [Out- C. II. a.] 

trans. To outdo in shrilling; to exceed in 
shrillness. 

Outside (au ’tsar d, outsold), sb., adv., 
prep. 1503. [f. Out a.. Out- A. I. 3 + Side 
sb . ; cf. Inside.] A. sb. x. That part of any- 
thing which is without, or farther from the in- 
terior ; the external surface 1505. b. The outer 
part or parts of anything 1598. a. The outer 
surface considered as that which is seen ; the 
external person as dist. from the mind or 
spirit ; outward aspect or appearance 1592. b. 
That which is merely external ; outward form 
as opp. to substance 1660. 3. The position or 
locality close to the outer side or surface of 
anything 1503. 4. The outmost limit ; the 

fullest or highest degree or quantity (1 colloq .). 
Chiefly in phr. at the 0 , 1707. 5. Anything 

situated on or forming the outer side, edge, or 
border ; spec, {pi.) the outermost sheets, more 
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or less damaged, of a ream of paper 1615. 6. 

Short for o. passenger on a coach, etc. 1804. 
7. In phr. 0. 9M (usu. with turn) : So that the 
outer side becomes the inner ; m inside out 1771. 

1. The Duke of Doria's Palace has the best O. of 
any in Genoa Addison, a. O what a goodlie o. 
falsehood hath Shaks. 3. Can I open the door from 
the o., I wonder ? Dickens. 4. A red light . . distant a 
quarter of a mile at the o. 1885. 7. A keeper is only 

a poacher turned o. in Kingsley. 

B. adj. z. That is on, or belongs to, the outer 

side, surface, edge, or boundary 1634. a. 
Situated, or having its origin or operation, 
without ; that resides without some place or 
area ; that works out of the house, or out of a 
workshop or factory 1841. 3. Not included in 

or belonging to the place, establishment, insti- 
tution, or society in question x88i. +4. That 

has only an outside ; having empty show ; 
superficial -1728. 5. Reaching the utmost 

limit; greatest, extreme 1857. 

z. A Sailor, who was an o. passenger 1815. The o. 
walls are built hollow 1854. O. edge (Skating) : {To 
cut , do) the o . edge , a particular form of fancy skating 
on the outer edge of the skate-iron. O* (jaunting) 
can see Jaunting-car. a. 'Outside* work means 
work done entirely in the home by an 'outside* 
worker 190a An o. porter (mod.). 3. O. opinion has 

evidently had its influence on the City Fathers x88x. 
O. broker , one not a member of the Stock Exchange. 
The \cry o. prices that are being paid 1893. 

C. adv , (Shoit for on or to the o.) x. Of 

position : On the outside of certain limits ; out 
in the open air; in the open sea beyond a har- 
bour; not within the body or community in 
question 1813. a. To the exterior 1889. 3. 

Outside of, prep. phr. a. Not within the walls, 
limits, or bounds of ; exterior to ; also, To the 
exterior of, outward from 1839. b. U.S. colloq. 
Beyond the number or body of, with the excep- 
tion of 1889. 

1. They could.. see every thing that took place o. 
1813. a. The men and women were ordered to come o. 
1889. Conte c . ! (slang), a challenge to fight or to have 
it out. 3. a. O. 0/ a horse (colloq.). on horseback. To 
geto. 0/ (sling), (a) to swallow; (b) U.S. to maslrr 
or understand. b. I do not often see anybody o. of 
my servants 1890. 

D. prep. (Shortened from outside of.) 1. Out- 
side of; on the outer side of; external to 1817. 
b. Beyond the limits of (any domain of action 
or thought, any subject or matter) 1852. a. 
To the outer side of, to the exterior ol, to what 
lies without or beyond 1856. 

z. The cause of the tides is to be found o. our earth 
Huxley. b. Services, which lie a the common 
routine Gladstone. s. The Court cannot go o. the 
pleadings 1885. 

Outsider (autssi daj). 1800. [f. Outside 
sb. + -er 1 .] 1. One who is outside any en- 

closure, barrier, or boundary, material or figu- 
rative ; csp. a person without special knowledge, 
breeding, etc., or not fit to mix with good 
society {colloq.). b. Horse-racing. A horse 
not 4 in the running * 1857. a. lit. One whose 
position is on the outside of some group or 
series; an outside man 1837. 3. An outside 

jaunting-car 1900. 4. pi. A pair of nippers 

which can be inserted into a keyhole from the 
outside so as to grasp and turn the key 1875. 

x. He is only an o., and is not in the mysteries 
Dickens. 

Outsight (an tssit). 1605. [Out- A. II. x. 
Cf. G. aussichtf] Sight of that which is with- 
out ; faculty of observation or outlook. 
Outsi*ng. v. 1603. (Out- C. II. a, I. 1, 
2.] 1. trans. To excel in singing. Also refi. 

b. To get the better of by singing 1830. a. 
intr. To sing out 1877. 

Outsi-t, v. 1658. [Out- C. II. 1, a.] 1. 
trans . To sit beyond the time of duration of. 
a. To sit longer than 1885. 

Outskirt (autsk 5 jt). 1596. [Out- A. 1 . 3.] 
x. The outer border. Now only //. 9 * attrib. 

or quasi-a<f/‘. Situated on the outskirts 1835. 

x. One of those barren parishes lying on the out- 
skirts of civilisation Geo. Eliot. lienee Outski'rt 
v. rare and poet., to skirt | to border | to pass along 
the outskirts of 

Outslee*p, v. 1590. [Out- C. II. x, a, 
h 3-1 j. irons. To sleeps beyond (a specified 
time, etc.), a. To sleep longer than 2690, 3* 
To sleep (a period of tixne) out 1784. 

x, I fcarc we shall out-sleepe the cotnming morne 
Shaks. 3. He has outslept the winter Cowfer. 
Ou*tsole. 1884. [Out- A. 1 . 3.] The outer 
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sole of a shoe, which comes in contact with the 
ground. 

Ou‘tspan,j6. S.Afr. 185a. [f. next.] The 
The action of outs panning or unyoking ; the 
time or place of outspanning or encampment. 

Out8pan(cm*tspaen), v. S. Afr. 1834. [ad. 
Du. uttsfannen , f. uit adv. out + spannen to 
span, stretch, put horses to.] To unyoke or 
unhitch oxen from a wagon; to unharness 
horses ; hence, to encamp, trans. and intr. 
Outspeak (antspr-k), v. 1603. [Out- C. 
II. x, 2, I. a, 1.] +1. trans . To express more 

than -1618. a/To outdo in speaking 1603. 3- 
To speak (something) out; to declare 1635. 
4. intr. To speak out 1819. 

x. Hen. VI It. m. ii. 137. 4* And now outspake 

the Corporal Lytton, 

Outspe nd, v . 1586. [Out- C. II. x, a.] 
t. trans. To exceed (resources, etc.) in spending. 
9. To spend more than (another) 1840. 8. In 

pa. pple . Outspe’nt, exhausted 18x8. 

x. we out-spend our means i8ix. a. ITe outspent 
princes 1866. 3. Outspent with this long course, The 
Cossack prince rubb'd down his horse Byron. 

Outspi-n, v . 1616. [Out- C. 1 . x, 9 b, II. a.] 

I. trans. To spin (a thread) to its full length ; 
said fig. of the thread of life, etc. 9. To outdo 
in spinning 1743 

Ou-tspo*ken (stress variable), fifil. a. orig. 
Sc. 1808. [Out- B. 2.] x. Given to speaking 
out; candid, frank; direct in speech. b. Of 
things said : Free from reserve, distinct 1869. 
a. Spoken out, uttered 1882. 

x. He is not, you know, very o. Scon b. Mr. 
Gladstone's o. observations 1880. Hence Out* 
apo’ken-ly adv., -ness. 

Outspread (autspred), sb. 1841. [Out- A. 

II. 1.] 1. The action of spreading out ; expan- 

sion. a. concr. An expanse or expansion 1856. 

Outspread (aut<q>re*d), v. MK. [Out- C. 
I . a. j trans. To spread out ; to expand. Hence 
Ou tspread ppl. a. 

Outspri-ng, v. ME. [Out- C. I. i, II. a.] 
1. intr. To spring out, issue forth. (Now only 
poet.) tb. To spring by birth -1596. a. trans* 
To spring beyond or farther than 1600. 
Outstand (cmtstae’nd), v. 1571. [Out- C. 

I. 2 b, 1, II. 1. j L trans. 1. To stand or hold out 
against ; to resist successfully. Now dial. 9. To 
stay out or stay beyond (in time), arch. 16 n. 

a. 1 haue out-stood my lime Shaks. 

II. intr. x. To stand out distinctly or promi- 
nently 1755. 9 . Of a ship : To stand out from 

the land ; to sail outwards x866. 

z. Cottages hero and there outstanding bare on the 
mountain Ci ough. 

Ou*tsta Tiding (stress variable) ,ppl. a. 1570. 
[Out- K i.] i. That stands out or projects ; 
projecting, prominent, detached. a. fig. Stand- 
ing out from the rest ; conspicuous, eminent ; 
striking 1830. 3. That stands over ; that re- 

mains undetermined, unsettled, or unpaid 2797* 
x. O. veins 1870. a. The great o. facts, which our 
Lord has pointed out Pcsey. 3. An o. debt 1858. 
Phr. O. term t see Term. Hence Outstandingly 

adv. pre-eminently. 

Outsta*re, v. 1596. [Out- C. II. 9 b.] 
trans. To outdo in staring ; to put out of coun- 
tenance by staring ; to look on (the sun, etc.) 
without blinking. 

I would o. the sternest eyes that look Shake. 

Outsta-rt, v . late Mh. [Out- C. I. 1, 

II . x, a.] 1. intr. To start, spring forth sud- 
denly. (Prop, two wds.) 9. trans . To spring 
or go beyond ; to take or have the start of 1593. 

Ou t-sta tion. 1844. [Out- A. I. 1, 3.] A 
station at a distance from head-quarters or from 
the centre of population or business. 

Outstay (autBttfp), v . 1600. [Out- C. II. 
i,a.] x. trans . To stay beyond the limit of ; to 
overstay. 9. To stay longer than 1689. 

v You are afraid of outstaying your welcome 1893. 
s. Mr. PcpyB, and I, outstayed the rest near an hour 
* 783 ' 

Outste*p, v. 1759. [Out- C. II. x.] trans. 
To step outside of or beyond ; to overstep. 
OutstreaTii, v. late ME. [Out- C. 1 . 1.] 
intr. To stream out or forth. 
fOu't-street 1585. [Out- A. I, 1, 3.] A 
street outside the walls or in the outskirts of a 

town - 1722 . 

Outstretch, sb. 2863. [Out- A. II. 1.] 
x. The act or fact of stretching out. 9. An out- 
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stretched tract 1864. 8* The distanoe to which 
anything stretches out 1888. 

Outstretch, v \ late ME. [Out- C. I. a, 
a b, II. 1, a.] x. tram. To stretch out or forth. 
Chiefly poet. a. To extend in area or content ; 
to expand 1600. 8* To stretch to its limit, to 

strain. Now rare. x6o 7. 4. To stretch beyond 

(a limit, etc.) 1397. 

a. The great city, which lay outstretched before 
him Dickhns. 3. Tymon is dead, who hath out* 
stretcbt his span Shaks. Hence Ou*tatretched 
ppi- a. (esp. of the arms). 

Outstri-de, v. 1610. [Out- C. II. a.] 
tram. To excel in length of stride ; also fig. 

Outstrip (autstri*p), v. 1580. [f. Out- C. 
II. 2, a c, x + Strip v 2 2.] tram. To pass in 
running or swift motion; to outrun, leave behind. 

The deer Outstrips the active hound Dekkkr. fig. 
They striue one to o. another in gluing moat 1607. 

Ou-tstroke. 1851. [Out- A. II. 1 ] 1. A 
stroke directed outwards 1874. 9 * Mitring. 

The act of striking out, i. e. of passing out of 
a working royalty into another royalty. Also 
attrib., as o. rent . 

Outswe*ll, v. 1606. [Out- C. II. a, i/l 
x. tram. To swell out more than. 9. To swell 
bevond (a point or limit) 1658. 

+ Out-take, -taken, pa. pple., prep., eonj. 
ME. [pa. pple. of outtakc vb. «* L. excipere. ] 
= Exck.PT. 

Ou*t-throw, ou-tthrow, sb. 1855. [Out- 
A. II. i.J The act of throwing out; ejection, 
emission ; output ; matter ejected. 

Out-throw, outthrow (ciutJmTu-), v . ME. 
[Out- C. 1. 2, II. x, 2.] fx. tram. To throw 
out, cast out. (Prop, two wds.) -1711. 9. To 

throw beyond (a point), or farther than (a per- 
son) 1613. 

Ou*t-thrust, sb. 184a. [Out- A. II. 1.] 
The act or fact of thrusting or pushing forcibly 
outward ; an outward thrusting pressure in any 
structure. 

Out-top, outtop (antjt^-p), v. 1624. [Out- 
C. II. 2 b.] t/ans. » Overtop, 

Out-tra*vel, v. 1619. [Out- C. II. 1, a.1 
trans. To exceed in extent or swiftness of 
travelling. 

Outvie (autvai*), v. 1594. [Out- C. II. 
2 L.] trans. To vie with and excel. 

Outvote, v. 1647. [Out- C. II. a.] trans. 
To outnumber in voting ; to defeat by a majority 
of votes. 

Ou-t- voter. 1855. [Out- A. I. a.") One 
who has a pat liamentary vote in a constituency 
in which he does not reside ; a non-resident 
voter qualified by holding property. 

Outwalk (out, wpk), v. i6a6. [Out- C. IT. 

a, 1. ) tram. To walk faster, farther, or better 
than ; to walk beyond. 

Ou-t-wall (-W9I). 1535. [Out- A. 1. 3.] 
The outer wall of any building or enclosure. 

b . fig. The clothing ; the body as enclosing the 
son! 1605. 

Outward (au*tiw}jd), a. (rA 1 ) [OE. tit- 
weard , f. s U (see Our adv.) + -z veard -ward.] 
x. That is without or on the outer 6ide; out, 
outer, external, exterior. Obs. or arch. b. 
Directed or proceeding towards the outside ; 
pertaining to what is so directed 170a a. Ex- 
ternal; bodily ME. +3* External to the coun- 
try ; foreign -1675. 4* Of or pertaining to outer 

form as opposed to saner substance or reality 
1526. 5. Applied to things in the external or 

material world, as opp. to those in the mind or 
thought 1573. b. Applied to things that are ex- 
ternal to one’s own personality, etc., or that 
concern one's relations with other persons and 
external circumstances; extrinsic 1607. 6. Dissi- 
pated, wild or irregular in conduct (dial.) 1875 

s. b. The first or O. halves of Return Tickets 1884. 
s* Inward Medicines or o. Applications Addison. The 
vision was not to the n. eye *867. O. man ( i keol.), the 
body as opp. to the soul or spirit \joc. outward guise, 
clothing. 4. An o.and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace Pk. Com. Grayer. 5 Obstinate ques* 
tionings Of sense and o. things Wordsw. b. The 
law must define men’s o. rights and relations *869. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt. or absol,) fx. An 
outer part (of anything) -1545* »• Outward 

appearanco ; the outside 1606. 8* 

tern all. Now rare or arch. 1627. 4. That which 
Is outside the mind ; the external world 183a. 


s. So fair an O. , and such stuflfe Within Shaks- 
Hence Ou'tward-ly adv., 1480, t-iuost a. 

Gut-ward (au’t^jd), sbfi 1871. [Out- 
A. I. 1.] An outlying ward ; a ward outside 
the original bounds of a borough. 

Outward (au't^id), adv. (OE. tiiweard.] 
x. On the outside ; without, b. From the inside 
to or towards the outside ME. ta. Outside of 
a specified or understood place ; abroad -1673. 
+3. On, or with ref. to, the outside of the body; 
externally -1543. tb. In the body as opp. to the 
mind or spirit ; in outward appearance as opp. 
to inner reality ; outwardly ; publicly -1673. 

1. Whited tombes which appeie beautyuill outwards 
Tindale Matt. xxui. 28. b. T hey inyght have their 
cosies owteward & homeward 141*7. 3. b. This o. 

sainted Deputie..is yet a diuell Shaks. 

Ou*tward-bou*nd, a. (sb.) 1602. [f. Out- 
ward adv. + Bound pfil. a. 1 ] Directing the 
course outward, esp. going fiom a home port to 
a foreign one : of a ship or a person ; transf of 
a voyage. Also absol . as sb. Xs.fig. Dying 1809. 

c .fig. Bent on wandering or straying 1742. 
Ou’twardness. 1580. [f. Outward a. + 
■ness. I i. The quality or condition of being 
outward; outward existence ; objectivity. 2. 
Occupation with or belief in out waid things 1835. 
Outwards (au-tpvprdz), adv. (a.) [OE. tit- 

wear des, f. dtweard OUTWARD adj. + -es advb. 
genitive.] x. In an outward dnectiou ; towards 
that which is outside. t2. In an outward posi- 
tion ; outside ; externally -1602. 3. attrib. (as 

adj.). For outward goods 1878. 

3. The 1 Outwards ’ department of the great goods 
shed 1878. 

Outwatch (ant|W'2‘tJ), v. 1626. [Out- C. 
II. 2, x.] tram . To watch longer than; to 
watch (an object) till it disappears. 

Outwear (outjwe^j), v. 1541. [Out- C. 
I. 2, 3 b, II. a.] 1. tram. To wear out, wear 

away ; to consume by wearing, b. To exhaust 
111 strength or endurance ; chiefly in pa. pple. 
outioom 1610. a. trans. To wear out, spend, 
pass (time) 1590. b. To outlive, outgrow 1592. 
3. To w ear longer than 1579. 

1. b. lly ceaseless pains ou 1 worn Won dsw a. If 
I 1 he night out-wear J’oik. 3. Teaspoons that ha\e 
outworn their set 1893. 

Outweary (cmtiwioTi), v. Chiefly poet. 
1609. [Out- C. 1. 2 b.] trans . To weary out ; 
to exhaust in endurance. 

Some youthful Troubadour,. .Who here outwear ied 
sank M. Aknoi.d. 

Outweep (autjwrp), v. 1597. [Out- C. 

1. 3, II. 2.] 1. trans. To weep out, to expel by 

weeping (poet.). 9. To outdo in weeping 1631. 

Outweigh (aut,w/i»), v. 1530. [Out- C. 
II. 2, 2 b. J x. tram. To exceed in weight ; 
fig. to be too heavy for. 3. To exceed in value, 
importance, or influence 2632. 

I Outwell (aut,we-l), v. 1590. [Out- C. I. 

2, 1.) +1. tram . To pour forth Si’LNSER. 2. 

intr. To well out, to gush forth 1600. lienee 
OutweTling vbl. sb. and ppl . a. 1821. 

Outwing (autiwi'i]), v . 1648. [Out- C. 

II. 5. J 1. trans. To exceed or surpass in flight; 
to fry beyond 1717. 9. Mil. Of an army : To 

outflank (the enemy). 

Outwit (ant,wi-t), v. 1653. [Out- C. II. 5.] 
1. t/ans. To surpass in wit, wisdom, or know- 
ledge (arch.) 1659. a. 'I o get the better of by 
superior craft ; to prove too clever for 1652. 

x. Thou . . Shalt outsee seers, and o. Sages Emerson. 
a. To cheat or, rather (as the Quakers word it) to O. 
his own Father and Brother 1705. 

Ou't|With, prep, and adv . Chiefly north . ; 
now Sc. ME. [f. Out adv. + With prep. ; 
cf. In with and without,] Without, outside. 
Outwork (au , t l wwk) f sb. 1615. [Out- 
A. 1. 1, 3.] x. Any detached or advanced work 
forming part of the defence of a place. Also 
transf. and//. 9. (out-work.) Work done out- 
side, i, e. out of doors, out of the house, out of 
the shop or factory, etc. ; iu Cricket — Out- 
fielding 1793. 

Outwork (out|Wfl*Jk), v. 1590. [Out- C. 
I. a, a b, II. 5, 9.] x. trans. T o work out to a 
conclusion ; to complete (poet.), fa. To excel 
in work or workmanship -178a. 3. To outdo in 
working ; to work more or faster thaij 2611. I 
Ou*t worker. 1813. [Out- A* I. a.] One 
who does outwork (see Outwork sb. 9). 


Ou*t,world, out-world, sb. 1647. [Out- 
A. 1. 3.] The outside world; an outlying or 
outer world. 

Outworn, out-worn (aut,wj5-jn, attrib. 
du-tiw^in ),ppL a. 1548. [Out- a. 9, from 
out. J i. worn out, ns clothes; wasted, con- 

sumed, or obliterated by wear or by the action 
of time; hence fig. of beliefs, customs, institu- 
tions, etc. 9. Of living beings, etc. : Exhausted 
as to physical vigour and vitality, spent 1597* 

s. A Pagan suckled in a creed o. Wordsw. a. In- 
glorious, unemployed, with age o. Milt. 

Outwrite (out,roi*t), v. 1643. [Out- C. 
II. 2, 1, I. 9 b.] x. tram. To surpass or excel 
in writing. 9. To get over by writing 1837. 

3. reft. To write oneself out 1883. 

Outwrought, pa. t. and pple. of Out- 
work v. 

Ouze, obs. f. Ooze. 

Ouzel, ousel (&*zT) [OE. Ssle wk. fern. 

: — ^qmsla OHG. amsala ; ult etym. unkn.] 
x. A name of certain birds of the genus Turdus. 
a. The blackbird or merle (/’. merula). Also 
attrib. in o.-cock . Now lit. or arch. b. Applied 
to 7’. torquatus , the Ring-ouzel 145a +c. 

transf Used of a person (prob. of dark hair or 
complexion) -1628. 9. Applied to other birds, 

pop. assoc, with the prec.. 1622. 

1. The Woosell cocke, so blacke of hew, With Orenge- 
tawny bill Shaks. c. 2 Hen. IV, 111. 11. 9. a. Brook 
O., the Water Rail (A * alius aquaticus). Water O., 
the Dih er {C incites aqnaticus ) ; also the American 
Dipper (C. rttexicanus). 

Ova, pi. of Ovum. 

Oval (<?u*val), a. and sb. 1570. [prob. ad. 
mod.L. ova Us, f. ovum egg.] A. adj . 1. Hav- 
ing the form of an egg ; approximately egg- 
shaped , ellipsoidal 1577. 9 . Having the outline 
of an egg as projected on a surface ; having 
mote 01 less the form or outline of an elongated 
circle or ellipse ; elliptical 1610. 3. Of or per- 

taining to an egg (rare) 1646. 

z. O. chuck «= elliptic chuck; an appendage to a 
lathe, of buch a nature that the work attached to it 
and cut by the tool in the usual manner become* of 
an oval form. a. O. windoiv, ihe Jenestra oralis of 
the eai ; see Window. 3. Their ovall conceptions, 
or egge* within their bodies Siu T. Browne. Hence 
O-vaJ-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. 1. A plane figure resembling the longi- 
tudinal section of an egg : in mod. Geotn . any 
closed curve (other than a circle or ellipse) 1570. 
9. Anything having an oval or (usu.) elliptical 
outline 1650. 

j 1. Cassituan o. : see Ca*sinian. a. K ennin&ton O ., 
in athletics 1 the Oval \ an open space at Kcnnington 
in South London, where cricket matches, etc., art 
pla> ed. 

Ovalbumen, -in ( Juvilbi/7 men, -in). 1835. 
[f. L. ovi albumen (Pliny), J Chem. The albu- 
men or white of egg ; egg albumen. 

Ovarian (t»ve»-nan), a. 1840. [f. Ovarium 
+ -AN. J Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
an ovarjr or ovaries. 

Ovario- (<?ve*Tu>),comb. form of Ovarium, 
expressing the participation of the ovary with 
some other part, as o.-abdomiral ; also with sbs. 
in sense ‘ ovarian as o.-tnsamty. 

Ovariole (0ve®*ri<?ul). 1877. [ad. L. W- 
nolum, dim. of ovarium ; see below.] A small 
ovary ; one of the tubular glands of the com- 
pound ovary of some insects. 

Ovariotomy (^veori^’tomi). 1852. [f. Ova- 
rium + Gr. -r Ofsla, f. -to/ios cutting, cut!] Surg, 
The operation of cutting into an ovary to remove 
an ovarian tumour ; also oophorectomy. 

Ovarious (^vea-rias), a. rare. 1730. [f. 

Ovum ; see -ariuus. J Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of eggs. 

(j Ovaritis (^uv&rai*tis). 1857. [f. Ovarium 
+ -iTis.] Path. Inflammation of the ovaries. 

|| Ovarium (ove«Ti#m). /Y. -la. 1692. [mod. 
L.,f .ovum egg; see-ARiuM.] — Ovary land a. 

Ovary (Ju-viri), sb. 1658. [ad. mod.L. 
ovarium ; see prec.] 1. A not. and Zool. The 
female organ of reproduction in animals, in 
which ova or eggs are produced, a. Bot. The 
lowest part of the pistil in a flower, consisting 
of one or more carpels, which ultimately be- 
comes the fruit or seed-vessel ; the germen 1751. 
Ovate (pv 2 1 )| sb. 1793* [f. an assumed L, 
pi. Ovates, repr. Obarus — vates soothsayers. 
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prophets, mentioned by Strabo as a third order 
in the Gaulish hierarchy.] An English equiva- 
lent of Welsh ofydd , now applied to an Eistedd- 
fodic graduate of a third order, beside ' bard ‘ 
and ‘ druid*. 

Ovate (tfuTrit), a. 1760. [ad. L. ova/us egg- 
shaped, f. ovum ; see -ate * a. 1 1. Egg-shaped, 

a. In ccmb. with another adj. with Sense * in- 
clining to ovate*, as o.-lanccolate, oblong , -rotun- 
da tc, etc. 18x9. Hence 0 *vately adv. <— ovate-, 
ovato- 1822. 

Ovation (ovei-jm). 1533. [ad, L. ova- 
tionem, f. ovart to rejoice.] x. Rom. Hist. A 
lesser triumph, granted to a commander for 
achievements insufficient to entitle him to the 
triumph proper. Also, allusively, ta. Exulta- 
tion -18 iB. 3. transf. An enthusiastic reception 
by a concourse of people ; a burst of enthusiastic 
applause 1831. 

6 Dr. Stainer received the o« that was his due 1885. 
vato- (ovfto), comb. advb. form of L. 
ova tvs Ovate, -= ‘ ovately ‘ovate-’, as o.- 
acuminatc, -oblongs -rot undate, etc. 

Oven (eVn), si. [Com. Teut. : OE. ofn , 
ofen : — OTeut. *ohno- 3 — pre-Teut. *uqno- ; cf. 
Gr. Iwv6s oven, furnace.] +1. A furnace -1733. 
9. A chamber or receptacle of brick, stonework, 
or iron, for baking bread and cooking food, by 
continuous heat radiated from the walls, roof, 
or floor OE. 3. A small furnace, kiln, etc., for 
the heating or drying of substances in chemical, 
metallurgical, or manufacturing processes 1753. 

1. The three Children of Israel cast into the not 
fierie O. 1643. a. 1 preached., in a house as warm as 
an o. Wssuv. Dutch o., (a) a lar^e pot heated by 
surrounding it with fuel, and placing hot coals on 
the lid; (a) a cooking utensil made of sheet-metal, 
placed m front of a grate and heated by radiation 
and reflection from the back of the chamber. 

attrib. and Comb., as 0. cake, man, mouth , stone, 
tvood ; o.-coke, coke obtained by beating coal in a 
closed retort 

Oven-bird. 1835. A name for birds which 
build a domed or oven-shaped nest : applied to 
the genus Fumarius of the neotropical family 
Dcndrocolaptidx, esp. F. rufus ; also, locally, 
to the Willow Wren, the Long-tailed or Bottle 
Titmouse, and the American Golden-crowned 
Thrush {Sc turns auricapillus ). 

O-ver, sb. 1584. [Over adv. used absol.] 

1. That which is excessive ; an excess, extreme. 
Sc. a. An amount in excess, or remaining over; 
an extra 1882. 3. Cricket. The fixed number 

of balls bowled from either end of the wicket 
before a change is made to the other end ; the 
portion of the game comprising a single turn of 
bowling from one end 1850. 

Over (<?u'V3i), a. [OE. ufer{f)a s , t,yfer{r)a , 
-e, adj., early ME. ufere , severe, written over{e 
bef. 1300.] 1. The upper, the higher in posi- 

tion. (Only attrib,, prec. by the or an equiv., 
and used of one of two things.) Now Obs. or 
dial . b. Upper, outer OE, a. Higher in 
power, authority, or station; upper, superior 
ME. 3. That is in excess or in addition ; sur- 
plus, extra 1494. 4. Too great, excessive. 

(Now mostly written in comb.; see Over- 8.) 
1561. 

t. b. One paire of o. britches 1598. 3. O. or spoiled 
copies 1896. 4. Without o. care as to which is 

largest Ruskin. 

Over (<fa*v 3 j), adv, [Com. Teut. : OE. ofer 
adv. and prep. = Gr. virip, Skr. uf>ari adv. and 
prep., locative foim of upara adj. ‘over, higher, 
more advanced, later *, comparative formation 
lrom upa , in Teut. *ttfa-, uf-, whence Above.] 
I. In a higher position. x. Above, on high, 

b. After hang, project, jut, lean, etc. ; hence 
elltpt. projecting, leaning, or bent forward and 
downward 1546. a. Above so as to cover the 
surface, or so as to affect the whole surface, 
late ME. 

s. b. Don't lean o. too far, or you’ll fall o. (mod.), 
a. To brush , cover, clothe , daub, etc., o, 

II. To or on the other or further side. x. 
Indicating a motion or course that passes or 
crosses over something, usu. rising on one side 
and descending on the other OE. ; occas. (<*) 
esp. with the sense of passing above and beyond, 
and so fig, of going beyond, exaggeration 1599. 
9. Hence as over the edge or brink and down, for- 
ward and down, late ME. Also, b. of a move- 
ment from the erect position, without ref. to any 
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brink 1649 , and c. in to bend, double, fold, roll 
a thing o . , in which the upper surface Is turned 
upside down 1448. 8. From Side to side of an 

interjacent surface or space OE. b. Of measure- 
ment : Across ; in outside measurement 1585. 

c. Cricket. The umpire’s call for the players to 
change ends, on a change of the bowling to the 
other end, after a fixed number of balls have 
been bowled from the one end 17 • •• 4. Ex- 

pressing transference or transition from one 
person, side, opinion, etc., to another 1585. 
5. On the other side of something intervening, 
e.g. a sea, river, street ; hence, merely, at some 
distance ME. 

x. To climb , jump, run, flow, boil o , to look o. 
Toss him o. the bridge Mahbyat. b. fig. You baue 
shot ouer Shaks. Many shot went o., but none 
struck us 1796. a To jump, throw oneself, push any 
one 0. b. To fall, tumble, topple, knock a person, a 
vase, etc. o. c. He tourned o. the leffe, and began 
an order of a new life 1548. To turn or roll o.and o„ 
i. e. so that each part of the surface in succession rolls 
forward and downward, and is alternately up and 
down. 3. My mother will send o. every day to in- 
quire how Miss McLean is 1894. 4. And dost thou 

now fall ouer to my foes ? Shaks. The balance.. is 
brought o. into this [account] 1776. 5. Over by Dal- 
hem a dome-spire sprang white BitowNiNa O. 
against (prep, phr.), opposite to. 

III. With the notion of exceeding in quantity, 
etc. x. Above and beyond the quantity named 
or in question, a. Remaining beyond what is 
taken. b. In excess, in addition, more. OE. 

3. Left unpaid, unsettled, or uncompleted ; left 

till a later time or occasion X647. T 3 - Beyond 

what has been said ; moreover, besides ; further 
-1509. 4. Too much ; excessively : too ME. 

I. Their wages.. and something ouer Shaks. Two 
and two are four, and nothing o. Dickens. O. or 
under, more or less. a. To remain, lie, stand,, hold, 
leave o. 4. O. happy to be proud, O. wealthy in the 
treasure Of her own exceeding pleasure ! Wordsw. 

IV. Of duration, repetition, completion, end- 

ing. x. To the end ; from beginning to end. 
late ME. a. Expressing repetition 1550. 3. 

Past, gone by, finished, at an end 1611. 

x. To read, repeat, say, tell, count o. To talk, 
think o., i. e. with detailed consideration, a. He read 
it twice o. Go lush. O. and o., many times over. 3. 
Now the day is o., Night is drawing nigh 1865. 

Over (imvoi), prep. [The same as prec. with 
object] L In sense above, x. Above, higher 
up than OE. a. In (or into) a position in which 
water, or the like, rises above one’s shoes, boots, 
ears, head, etc. Also jig. 1503. 8- The spatial 

sense ' above * is a. combined with that of pur- 
pose or occupation, as in o. the fere, o. a glass ; 
b. merged in that of having something under 
treatment, observation, or consideration, as in to 
watch or talk 0., make merry o.GE.. 

x. Having his house burnt o. his haul Berkeley. 
fig. A grave doubt hung o. the legitimacy both of 
Mary and of Elizabeth Macaulay. Phr. O. (one’s) 
signature, name, etc., with one’s signature, etc., sub- 
scribed to what is written. m.O. head and ears : see 
Hkad sb. 3. Those hours. . which others consume. . 
o. the bottle 1791. We sit down to breakfast, and 
talk o. it till eleven Mas. Carlyle. 

II. In sense on, upon. t. On the upper or 
outer surface of ; upon OE. a. U poa (with vbs. 
of motion) OE. b .fig. Upon, down upon, as 
an influence OE. 3. a. (Position) everywhere 
on ; here and there upon. Now esp. all o. OE. 
b. (Motion) to and fro upon; all about ; through- 
out. Often all o. OE. c. Through every port 
of, all through 1647. d. In the above senses 
often placed after its object, late ME. 

*. With his hat low down o. his eyes Trollops, a. 
I at us draw a veil o. this dismal spectacle i86x. b. 
A sudden change came o'er his heart 1834. 3. &. The 

People . . began to be allarm'd all o. the Town De F os. 
b. We may range o. Europe, from shore to shore 
Russia. c. She would have liked to go o. all his 
notes about his case 189s. d. A test which holds 
good all the world o. 183a. 

HL x. Above in authority, rule, or power OE. 
9. Above or beyond in degree, quality, or action ; 
in preference to ; more than OE. T3. In addi- 
tion to, further than; besides, beyond -177s. 

4. In excess of, above, more than (a stated 
amount or number), late ME. 

1. With sbs., as king, lord o. f jurisdiction, rule , 
triumph 0. j adjs. victorious o, 7 vbs. to reign, rule, 
appoint or set any one o. Who is Lord ouer vs? Ps. 
vii. 4- a- The preference given to him a English 
captains Macaulay. 4. A distance of a 700 yards 
1896. 

IV. Across (above, or on a surface), x. Indi- 
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eating motion that passes above (something) on 
the way to the other side. Occas. expressing 
only toe latter part of this, as in falling or 
jumping over a precipice, L e. over the edge and 
down. OE. a. From side to side of n surface 
or space; across, to the other aide of (a sea, 
river, boundary, eto.) ; from end to ena of (a 
line), along OE. ta. fig* In contravention of, 
contrary to -150s. 4. Chi the other side of; 

across (of position) OE. 

x. O. hedge and ditch x6ax. O. the ship^s side 1794, 
The sun is peering o. the roofs 1843. a. A free pass 
o. this company's line of rail ways 1894. 4. 1 have a 

bed o. the way offered meat three half-crowns a night 
1769. The Kingo. the water, Jacobite phr. for the 
exiled king. 

V. Of time. x. Beyond in time : after. Obs. 
exc. dial. OE. a, During, all through OE. 
t3. During the (eve or night) preceding j on 
the preceding (evening or night). Obs. exc. in 
Overnight. -1538. 4. Till the end of ; for n 

period that includes 1806. 
a The repayment, .should be spread o. a series of 

K ars 1886. 4. In case you should stay o. Wednesday 

rs. Carlyle. 

Over- is used with adverbial, prepositionnl f 
and adjectival force, in comb, with sbs. ; with 
adverbial and prepositional force in comh. with 
vbs. ; with adverbial force in comb, with adjs., 
ad vbs., and preps. Its combs, are therefore 
exceedingly numerous. The following are the 
chief classes. (Cf. Sur-. Super-.) 

L In spatial and temporal senses, and In 
uses directly related to these. 1. With vbs. , or 
with sbs. forming vbs., etc., in the sense * over 
m space, on high, above the top or surface of 
as overcanopy, -HANG, -mount, - soar , -spring, 
-vault, etc. Also (b) in sense of ‘rising 
above', 'overtopping', as Over-top, -tower; 
and (c) with the sense of position implying 
other notions of which it is a condition or 
element, as Overjoy, Overlook, etc. a. 
With the sense * above in power, authority, 
rank, station '. In vbs., as Over master, -rule, 
etc. b. So in sbs. and adjs. derived from 
or related to vbs., as Overrule, -ruler, 
-seer, etc. ; also in other sbs., in sense of 
■ higher, superior *, as Over-king, Overlord, 
etc. 3. With the sense of inclination to one 
side so as to lean over the space beneath. In 
vbs., as overbias, -lean, etc.; also in derived 
sbs. and adjs., as overbias, over leaning, etc. 
4. With the sense of passing across over- 
head, and so ‘away, off*. In vbs., as Over- 
CARRT, -drive , etc. ; also in derived sbs. and 
adjs. 5. With the sense of surmounting, pass- 
ing over the top, or over the brim or edge. 
In vbs., as Overboil, -brim, -climb . -flow; 
occas. (b) implying ' passing over without 
hitting, missing as Overleap, -look, -shoot, 
-soar, - spring , -step ; also (c) fig. of surmount- 
ing or getting over an obstacle, an illness, etc., 
as Overcome. b. Also in derived or related 
sbs. or adjs. 0 . With the sense of motion for- 
ward and down, and hence of overturning, in- 
version. In vbs., as Overbalance, -bear, 
-throw, -turn, etc. ; so in derived sbs. and 
adjs. 7. With the sense * down upon from 
above In vbs., as Ovkrlrap, -look, -see, 
etc. 8. With sense 'upon the surface gene- 
rally, all over, so as to prevail, or abound 
over, cover, hide*. In vbs., as Overcloud, 
-cover, -crust , -glaee, -gloom, -GROW, •heap, 
-lard, -not, -veil, etc. b. So with ppi. adjs. 
and vbl. sbs. c. With sbs. in the sense of 
'overlying, covering, worn over or above', 
' upper or outer ' ; as in Overcoat, -garment, 
-shoe, etc. 9. With the sense of motion over 
a surface generally, so as to cover in whole or 
part; also of motion to and fro upon or all 
over; as in ovorflood, glide, -ride, •run, 
-sweep, etc. ) also with derived she. and adis. 
xo. With the sense * across, from side to tide; 
to the other side': as overcarve, etc.; so in 
derived sbs. and adjs. u. With the sense of 
bringing or gaining over to a party, opinion, 
etc. In vbs., as Over-forte, -infeuence, Over- 
persuade, -talk. b. So also with deriv- 
ed sbs. and adjs. is. With (the Sense of 
* across a boundary ' ; hence, of transgression f 
as in Overgano, -lash, -step, etc. 13. with the 
sense * beyond a point or limit, farther than * ; 
in vbs., as Overgrow, -reach, eto.; also 
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In derivs, 14* As In Overtake. 15. As 
In Overhear. 16. With the sense 'all 
through ' (something extended), * through the 
extent of, * from beginning to end * ; in vbs., 
as Overlook, -name, etc. 17. With the sense 

* through \ * to the end of in time ; * to an end 

or issue * to extinction 1 ; in vbs. as Over- 
pass, -run 1603. x8. With the sense ' be- 

yond * in time, ‘ too long 1 too late * ; in vbs. , 
as overbids, -live, -stay. 19. With the sense 

* remaining over', or * in addition or excess', 
Surplus', ‘extra*; as in vb. overleave ; in 
sbs. as overdeal \ Overtime. no. With the 
notion of repetition, 'over again'; in vbs. as 
overact, •hear ; etc.; in sbs., as overcome, 
-word. ex. With the sense of overcoming, 
putting down, or getting the better of, by the 
action or thing expressed ; in vbs., as Over- 
awe, •brave , -dare ; so in vbl. derlvs. 

XL In the sense of * over or beyond ' in 
degree or quality ; hence, of surpassing, ex- 
celling, exceeding, excess, x. With the notion 
of doing some action over or beyond another 
agent, of going beyond, surpassing, or ex- 
celling in the action denoted by the simple vb. 
In vbs., as Overbid a, Overgo xo. Over- 
run II. x. b. In vbs. formed on sbs., with 
the sense of * surpassing in, or in the role of, 
as over-bulk \ esp. in nonce-phrases, as en>cr- 
Macpherson Macpherson , etc. a. In reft, vbs., 
with the sense of surpassing oneself; often 
with the sense of exhausting oneself by the 
action; sometimes merely with the sense of 
doing too much ; as overbloom itself. Over- 
drink, -eat, -sleep oneself. g. In sense 

* more than'; with vbs., as Overbalance, 
-fill, -MATCH, etc. b. So in derivs. ; also in 
other adjs., as Overdue, Overfull. 4. 
With the sense * exceedingly, beyond measure, 
lavishly In vbs., often rendering L. super-, 
as Over abound, -glad, -high, etc. ; in adjs., as 
Overdear, -excelling, glorious. Now obs. or 
arch. 5. With the sense * to a greater extent, 
or at a greater rate, than is usual, natural, 
or intended; too far'. In vbs., as Over- 
act, -BID, -drive, -esteem, -ESTIMATE, -march, 
-mount, -rate, etc.; in adjs., as over awful, 
etc. 6-9. With the sense * in or to excess, too 
much, too*. Now a leading use of over- in 
comb, with vbs., adjs., sbs., and advs. 6. 
With vbs. (or with sbs. or adjs. forming vbs.) ; 
as over-affect , -ballast , -bum, -busy, -cloy, 
•drink, -drive -eat, -enter, -fatigue , -fire, 
-fish, -gorge, -leaven, -load, -play, -ply , -pot, 
-REACH, -roast, -talk, -use, -water , etc. b. 
This use is often found with pa. pples., when 
the other parts of the vh. occur with over- 
rarely, or not at all; as in over-agitated, 
-assessed, -coached , -handicapped, -sprung, etc. 
7. With adjs.. as Over active, -bitter , -bold, 
-burdensome, -busy, -cold, -costly , -great, -happy, 
-hardy, -heavy, -high, -kind, -large, -late, -lavish, 
-loud, -officious, -proud , -rigid, - rigorous , -ripe, 
-slow, strict, subtle, -tedious, -weak, etc. b. 
With pres, pples., forming ppl. adjs. : as Over- 
abounding, eta (Unlimited.) c. With pa. 
pples. in sd, sn, etc., forming ppl. adjs., as 
overacted, civilised , -crowded. Overdone, 
-fraught, etc. (Unlimited.) d. With adjs. in 
sd from sbs. ; as over-drained, -garrisoned, 
-leisured, etc. (Unlimited.) 8. with sbs. 
a. Verbal sbs. in sag; as overabounding, 
-crowding, -doing, -feeding. (Unlimited.) b. 
Nouns of action 01 condition allied to vbs. ; 
as Overcharge, -issue ; Overaction, -ex- 
citement, -haste, -love, -PAYMENT, -t raise , 
-thought, -trust, etc. (Unlimited.) €• Nouns 
of quality or state allied to adjs. ; as Over- 
anxiety, -bitterness, -CREDULITY, -heat, 
-height, - length , etc. (Unlimited.) d. Various 
lbs. denoting action, state, quality, etc. ; as 
over-care, -CAUTION, -cunning, -desire, etc. 9. 
With advs., simple or derived from adjs. ; as 
OVBRBOLDLY, late , -MUCH, soon. 

UL Combs consisting of Over prep with 
object These normally form advs. and adjs. ; 
exceptionally they give rise to sbs. and vbs. 
The advs. are often written as two words, ss 
over all or overall, over board or overboard. 

O'veMxmiuL V, late ME. [Over- II. 
4, 6.] u intr. To abound more, be more 
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plentiful, arch, or Obs. a. To abound too 
much with or in something ; of things, to be 
too plentiful 1597. So O ver-abtrndance, 
-abundant a., -ly adv. 

Overact (davaiwkt), v. 1611. [Over- 
II. 5, 6, x, I. 13.] x. intr. To act in ex- 
cess ; to go too far in action, a. trans. To act 
(a part) with exaggeration ; to overdo in acting 
1631. fg. To go beyond in acting ; to outdo 
-i66x. t4- To actuate 100 powerfully ; to over- 

come -1677. 

1. You over-act, when you should under-do B. Tons. 
So 0*ver-&*ction. O'ver-a’ctive a., -activity. 

0*ver-a*ge (stress var.), adj. phr. 1886. 
[Over prep. III. 4 and Age sb. 3.] That is over 
a certain age or limit of age. 

Overall (<7u*var§l), sb. 178a. (Over- III ; 
lit. * over everything'.] 1. (Also pi.) A gar- 
ment worn over the ordinary clothing as a 
protection against wet, dirt, etc. 1815. a. pi. 
Loose-fitting trousers of strong material, can- 
vas, etc., worn as a protective outer garment; 
also formerly long leather or waterproof leg- 
gings 1782. Hence 0*veralled ppl. a. wearing 
overalls. 

fOvera-11, adv. OE [Over- III.] 1. Every- 
where ; in every direction -1596. b. In every- 
part ; all over, all through -1590. a. Beyond 
everything; pre-eminently ; especially -1687. 

O'Ver-all, adj. phr. 1 894. [The phr. over 
all used attrib.J Including everything between 
the extreme points. 

A. .cruiser, with an 'o.' length of 335 ft. 1894. 

Over and above, phr. late ME. [Pleo- 
nastic, for emphasis.] A. as prep. r. Over 
prep. III. 1. rare. 1449. a. ^ Over prep. III. 

3. 1521. 

a. Ouer and aboue all that it had cost him 1585. 

B. as adv. 1. In addition, besides T588. a. 
(Qualifying an adj.) Overmuch, too much, 
too. Obs. exc. dial. 1749. b. attnb. or as adj. 
Overmuch, too great, excessive (rare) 1865. 

O'.ver-a*nxious, a. 1741. [Over- IL 7.] 
Excessively or unduly anxious, too anxious. 
So O-ver-aiud’ety, -anxiously adv. 
Overarch (^vara-jtJ), v . 1667. [Over- 

I. X.l 1. trans. To arch over, to bend over in 
or like an arch. a. intr. To form an arch 
overhead ; to bend over as an arch 1720. 

x. A* the heavens over-arch the whole earth Stur- 
geon. Hence Overa'rch sb. an arch overhead. 

O'Ver-arm, a. 1864. Cricket , Tennis. — 
Overhand a. B. a; also in Swimming. 
Overawe (^var§ ), v. 1579* [Over- I. 

ax.] trans. To restrain, control, or repress by 
awe; to keep in awe by superior influence. 

Neither over-awed by Iorce, uor seduced by Fac- 
tion 1683. 

Overbalance (Juvojbas- Ians), sb. 1641. [f. 
next.] 1. Excess of weight, value, or amount ; 
preponderance 1659. tb. Commerce, spec. Ex- 
cess in the value of the exports over the imports 
of a country -1721. a. Something that out- 
weighs or overbalances 1658. 

Overbalance (JuvaihGedfins), v. 1586 
[Over- II. 3, 1. 6.1 1. trans. To do more than 

balance ; to outweigh. Also absol . To prepon- 
derate. a. To destroy the equilibrium of ; to 
capsize; refi, and intr To lose one’s balance 

% e expenses overbalanced the profit 1855. a 
You may o. and bring down the whole concern x88x. 

Overbank, «. 1879. [f. Over prep. + 

Bank jA 1 ] Artillery. Applied to a kind of 
gun-carriage for rouazle-loading £uns f< 80 in- 
structed as to allow of the gun s being fired 
over the parapet. 

Overbear (<7uvaibe® *i) , v. late M E. [Over - 
I. 4, 6, II. 1.] +1. trans. To transfer, remove ; 
to put away Wyclif. a. To bear over or 
down by weight or physical force; to over- 
throw ; to break or crush down 1535. b .fig. 
To overcome, put down, or repress, as by 
power, authority, or influence ; to overpower, 
oppress 1565. 8* To surpass in weight, im- 

portance, etc, 17x2, 

a. See how force oft ©uerbereth ryght 9559. b. The 
barons ouerbear me with iheir pride Marlow*. So 
Overbea*rance, overbearing behaviour. Over- 
bearing ppL a, -ly adv., -mam. 

Overhead, v. 1617. [Over* L 3, 1, II. 
6 .] 1. (Only in pple .) trani. To bend 
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(something) over or to one side. b. To bend 
over (something). c. intr. To bend or stoop 
over. m. trans. To bend too much or to excess 
1624. 

Overbid (tfovciM'd). v. 1616. [Over- IT. 

4. x.] tx. intr. To bid more than the value 
Beaum. & Fl. 2. trans . To outbid 1645. 
b. To bid or offer more than the value of (a 
thing) 1646. c. Bridge. -» Overcall w. 1909. 
Overblow (#»vwbl^r), v. late ME. (L 
Over- I. 4, 6, 9, II. 6, 5 + Blow v. 1 ] 1. trans. 
To blow (a thing) over the top of anything ; to 
blow off or away. 9. intr. Of a storm * To 
blow over, to pass away overhead ; to abate in 
violence; hence fig. of danger, anger, etc. 
(Perf. tenses often with be.) late ME. 8* trans . 
To blow (a thing) over; to blow down 1562. 

4, To blow over the surface of; to cover 

by blowing over (as sand or snow does), late 
ME. +5. intr. Naut. Of the wind : To blow 
too hard for topsails to be carried -1823. 6. 

tran r. Mus. To blow or play (a pipe or wind-in- 
strument) with such force as to produce a har- 
monic or overtone instead of the fundamental 
note. Also refi. (of the pipe, etc.) 1852. 

x. The tempest is o'erblown, the skies are cleat 
Dryden. 

Overboard (Ju*vajb5»id), adv. OE. [f. 
Over prep. IV. x + Board sb. Treated as one 
word from late in x8th c.] 1. Over the side of 

a ship or boat, out of or from the ship into the 
water. a .fig. esp. in phr. Jo throw o., to cast 
aside, discard, renounce 1641. 

Overboil (<?nvwborl), v. 1584. [Over- I. 

5, II. 6.] x. intr. To boil over. Chiefly fig. 
1611. a. trans. To boil too much 1584. 

1. To keep the mind Deep in its fountain, lest it a 
Byron. 

O'ver-bo-ld, a. 1530. [Over- II. 7.] Too 
bold; presumptuous. Hence O*ver-bo*ld-ly 
adv . , -ness. 

Overbri*m, v. 1607. [Over- I. 5.] I* 
intr. To overflow at the brim ; to brim ove& 
(Said of the liquid or the vessel.) Mostly fig 
a. trans. To flow over the brim of 1818. 

1. If the pitcher shall o. with water Scott, a. Tha 
liquor thnt o'erbrims the cup Browning. Hence 
Overbri-mmed ppl. a., Overbrl'znming vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

Overbuild (^ovajbi*ld), v. Pa. t. and pple, 
overbuilt. 1601. [OVER- 1. 1, 8, II. 6.] 1. trans. 
To build over or upon. Chiefly jig. 1649. % 

To build to excess 1642. 8. To erect more 

buildings than are required upon (an area) 1601. 

Overbu-rden, -bwrthen, sb. 1579, 
[Over- II. 8 d, I. x.] 1. Excessive burden* 

excess of burden. a. Mining, etc. The over, 
lying waste which has to be removed in quarry* 
ing or mining, in order to get at the deposit 
worked 1839. 

OverbuTden, -ba-rthen, v. 1532. [Over- 
II. 6.1 trans . To overload, overcharge. Hence 
Overburdened, -bu'rthened ppl. a. 

Overbuy-.^, late ME. [Over- II. 5, 2.] 
1 1 . trans. To buy at too high a price -1700. 2 . 
refi. and intr. To buy beyond one's means 1745. 

Overca*ll f v. 1909. [Over- II, 6 ] 
Bridge. To bid more on one’s band than it is 
worth ; to bid hiqher than a previous bid. 

Over-ca*pitallze, v. 1890. [Over- IT. 6.] 
trans . To fix or estimate the capital of (a joint- 
stock company, etc.) at too high an amount. 
So O^vercapitalixa-tion 1882. 

Overcarry (-karri), v. Now rare, late 
ME. [Over- 1. 10, 13, II. 5.] +1. trans. To 
carry' over or across ; to transport -15x3. b. 
To carry beyond the proper point 1897. a. To 
carry too far, overdo; to do more than carry 
1606. "tZ-fig- To carry (a person) beyond the 
bounds of moderation, or Into error, etc. ; to 
carry away. Also absol. -1648. 

Overcast (^»*v3ikast), sb. 1569. [f. Over- 
cast v . or ppl. a.] x. A person or thing that 
is cast away ; an outcast Obs. exc. dial, a. 
Something cast or spread over ; a coating ; a 
cloud covering the sky or part of it x686. g. 
Mining. A bridge which carries one subter- 
ranean air-passage over another 1867, 4. 

Needlework* Overcast work 1891. 

Overcast (ravaxka'st), v. ME. [Over- I. 

6, etc.] x. irons. To overthrow, overturn. 
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cast down, upset (lit. and fig*). Obs. exc. dial. 
[Over* I. 6.J a. To cast or throw (something) 
over or above something else. Now rare. 
[Over- I. i f 8.1 ME. 3. To cover or over- 
spread (with something). Now rare in general 
sense. [Over- I. 8.J late ME. 4. spec. To 
cover or overspread with clouds* or with some- 
thing that darkens or dulls the surface. U su. 
in pa. pple. and of the weather. ME. b. fig . To 
overshadow, darken, late ME. 5. intr. To 
become overspread with clouds ; to become 
dark and gloomy. Obs . exc. dial, late ME. 
6. Needlework. To throw rough stitches over a 
raw edge or edges of cloth to prevent unravel- 
ling ; to sew over and over ; also, to strengthen 
or adorn such an edge by buttonhole- or blan- 
ket-stitch. (Over- I. 5.] 1706. +7. To over- 
estimate. [Over- II. 5] -1765. f8. Bowls. 

(? intr.) To cast beyond the jack. (Also pass. 
in same sense.) [Over- 1 . 13.] -1706. Henoe 
O vercast ppl. a. 1569. 

4 A dark Cloud, .overcasts the Air Di Foe. b. 
Stung to the soul, o’er cast with holy dread Pope. 

Over-caution. 1714. [Over- II. 8 d.] 
Excessive caution. 

Over-cau-tious, a. 1706. [Over- II. 7.] 
More cautious than is needful, too cautious. 
Hence Over-cau'tious-ly adv. t -ness. 
Overcharge (Ju'va^tJsUda), sb. i6n. 
[Over- II. 8 b.] 1. An excessive charge or 

load ; an excess, 9 . The act of overcharging ; 
an exorbitant charge 166a. 

Overcharge v. late ME. 

{ Over- II. 6; cf. F. surcharger.] 1. trans. To 
oad, fill, furnish, or supply to excess (with 
something). b. fig. To exaggerate, overdo. 
Now rare or arch. 171 x. +a. To lay an exces- 
sive burden upon ; to oppress ; to overbear by 
superior force -1771. tb. To accuse too much 
or extravagantly -1636. 3 spec. To put to too 

great expense ; now, to charge (any one) too 
much ME. b. To charge (so much) more than 
is justly due 1667. 

1. The said Cormucke having, .overcharged one of 
his Pistols i68x. b. A little overcharging the like- 
ness Addison. 3. No one likes to be overcharged 
for what he buys {mod.). b. The 20 pounds over- 
charged for the widows 1733. 

O vercheck, a. ( sb .*) 1875. [f. Over- I. 5 
+ Check In o. rein , a rein passing over 

a horse's head between the ears, so as to pull 
upward upon the bit ; o. bridle, a bridle having 
an overcheck rein. 

Overcheck, sb 2 1933. [f. Over- I. 8 f 
Check sb.*\ A pattern in which a check is 
supei imposed upon another design. 

Overcloud (-klau*d), v. 1592. [Over- I. 
8.] 1. trans. To cloud over; to overspread or 

cover with or as with a cloud or clouds, 9 .fig. 
To cast a shadow over, render gloomy ; to ob- 
scure 1593. 3. intr . To become overclouded ; 

to cloud over 1862. 

Overcoat (^u vaikJut). 1848. [Over- I. 

8 c.] A large coat worn over the ordinary 
clothing; a gi eat -coat, top-coat. 

Overcolour (-kx> Iqj), v . 1833. [Over- 
II. 6.] trans. To colour too highly (usu.y^g.) ; 
to represent too strongly, bo O vercoTouring 
vbl. sb. 

Overcome (Juvajkrrm), v. [OE. ofercu- 
man, ^ofer-, Over- and cuman, to Come.] fi. 
trans. To come upon, reach, overtake. Only 
OE. [Over- I. 7.] a. trans. To overpower, 
defeat, get the better of in any contest or 
snuggle. Since 17th c. chiefly with non-ma- 
teri.il object. [Over- I. 2, ai.J OE. tb. To 
win (a battle) -1585. c. absol. or intr. To gain 
the victory ME. 3. Of some physical or men- 
tal force or influence : To overpower ; to ex- 
haust, render helpless ; to affect excessively 
with emotion. Chiefly in pass. ; const, with, 
rarely by. In pa. pple. occas. (euphem.) * over- 
come by liquor, intoxicated. [Over- I. a, ax. 1 
OE. tb. To dominate, possess (the mind, etc.) 
(rare) -1607. tc .fig. To surpass the capacity 
of, Overflow -1708. 4. To get over, surmount 

(a difficulty); to recover from (a blow, etc.) 
[Over- I. 5] ME. 5. To go beyond, exceed, 
surpass (in quality, measure, etc.). Now arch. 
[OVER- I. 13.] ME. + 0 . To get through ; to 
master, accomplish. [Over- 1. 17.] *1697. 7. 
To traverse (a road, etc.) arch. ME. 8. To 
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[Over- I. 17.J late ME. 
is Overcome, out not Con- 


overrun | to cover. Now rare. [Over- I. 9.] 
late ME. fb. To come over suddenly Shaks. 
9. intr. To * come to ' come round ' from a 
swoon. Now dial. 

a. He.. that is slain, is 
quered Hobbxs. 3. The architect was too much 
overcome to speak Dickens. Overcome by sickness 
1849. 5. The idols they had ..did even 0. the Egyp- 
tian idols in number 1643. 6. 1 am extremely glad. . 
to find that you have o. your long journey 165a. 

O • ver-confident, a. 1617. [Over- II. 
7. J Too confident. So O'ver-con’fldence, 
excess of confidence. O*ver-oon fldently adv. 

0 ;ver-corre*ct, v . 1867. [Over- II. 3.] 

Optics, trans. To correct (a lens) for chromatic 
aberration to such an extent that the focus of 
the red rays lies beyond that of the violet. 
Opp. to under-correct. 

Overcount (-kau nt), v. 1593. [Ovkr- 

11 . i, 5.] x. trans. To outnumber 1606, 9 . 

To overestimate 1593. 

Over-cre-dulous, a. 1605. [Over- IT. 
7.] Too ciedulous, too ready to believe. So 
O'ver-credu’lity, too gieat credulity. 
Overcrow (JuvaikuJu*), v . 1562. [Over- 

I. 2, 21, J trans. To crow over; to exult or 
triumph over. 

Overcrowd (^vaikrau’d), v. 1766. [Over- 

II. 6.] 1. trans. To crowd to excess, a. intr. 

lo crowd together in too great a number 1899. 
O ver-cuTlous, a. 1561. [Over- II. 7. ) 

ja. Too careful, fastidious, or particular; b. 
loo inquisitive. Hence O *ver-cu*rious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Overda-re, v. 1586. [Over- II. 6, 1, I. 
21.] 1. intr. To be too daring; to dare too 

much. fa. trans. To surpass in or overcome 
by daring -1611. So 0*verdaiing vbl. sb. 
Over-dea-r, a. 1483, [Over- II. 4, 6.] 
Excessively or exceedingly dear (in various 
senses); too costly. 

Overde*ck, v. 1509. [Over- I. 8, II. 6.] 
ti. trans. To * deck ’ or cover over -1599. a. 
To deck or adorn to excess 1712. 

0 ver-de-licate, a. 1630. [Over- II. 7.] 

1 oo delicate. So O'ver-de'licacy, too great 
delicacy. 

O ver-deve-lop, v. 1869. [Over- II. 6.] 

trans. To develop too greatly or to excess ; 
spec . in Photogr . : sec Develop v. 5. So O ver- 
development 1842. 

Over-discharge, v. 1893. [Over- II. 
6.1 trans . To discharge too greatly; spec, in 
Electr., to discharge an accumulator or storage 
battery beyond a certain limit, an operation 
injurious to the battery. So Over-dischaTge 
sb. the act of over-discharging or fact of being 
over-discharged. 

Overdo (Juvaidii'), v. [OE. ofcrddn , f. 
ofer Over- + Do 7\] 1. trans . To do to ex- 

cess or too much ; to exaggerate. 9. intr. or 
absol. To do too much; to exceed the proper 
limit, late ME. 3. trans. To carry too far 
1623. 4. To cook (food) too much. (Usu. in 

pa. pple. overdone.) 1683. 5. To overtax the 

strength of; to exhaust, overcome 1822. 6. 

To outdo, excel. Now arch. 1625. 

x. Any thing so oucr-done, is from the purpose of 
Flaying Shaks. a. Sonic can not do but theyo. 1539. 
5. At night ran down too fast, and overdid myself 
1858. 

Overdone (mi:vaid*rn : stress var.),///. a. 
OE. [pa. pple. of prec.] Done too much (in 
various senses of Overdo v.) ; exaggerated ; 
overcooked ; exhausted ; overcome. 

Overdose (<?u*v3id£us), sb. 1690. [Over- 
II. 8.] An excessive dose, too large a dose. 
Overdo'se, v. 1737. [Over- II. 6.] +1. 
trans. To administer (medicine) in too large a 
dose -x 777. 9. To dose (a person) to excess ; 

to give too large a dose to ; also transf. 1758. 
Overdraft (-draft). 1878. [Over- II. 6.] 
Banking, The action of overdrawing an ac- 
count ; the amount by which a draft exceeds 
the balance against which it is drawn. 
Overdraught, -draft (-draft). 1884. 
[Over- I. x.] A draught passing over or ad- 
mitted from above a fire, furnace, kiln, etc. 
Overdraw fijuvaidr^’), v. late ME. [Over- 
I. 10, 4, II. 6.) I. tx. trans. To draw over 
or across; (Separable comb.) late ME. only. 
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tb. To draw off into another vessel -1703. fa. 
intr. To draw or move over or across ; to pass 
away, lato ME. only. 

IL x. Banking. To draw money in excess of 
the amount which stands to one's credit, or is 
at one's disposal. Also absol., to make an 
overdraft. 1734. a - To exaggerate or overdo in 
drawing, depicting, or describing 1844. 

s. My finances are not only exhausted, but over- 
drawn Cowpkr. Don't a. .more than you can help 

i Boo, 

Overdrew, v . 1706. [Over- II. 6.] 1. 
trans. To dress to excess. Also intr. for reft. 
9. 'To dress or cook too much 177 5. 

Overdue (lu'vardiu' ; stress var.), a . 1845. 

[ Over- II. 3 b.] More than due ; past the 
time when due. 

O. bonds for the payment of money 1845. The 
train is half an hour o. {mod.). 

Over-ea*ger, a. 1575. [Over- II. 7.] 
Too eager ; excessively eager or keen. Hence 
Over-ea*ger-ly adv., -ness. 

Over-ea-mest, a. 1586. [Over- II. 7.] 
Too earnest. Hence O'ver-ea'rnest-ly adv. t 
•ness. 

Overeat (Juvairt), v. 1599. [Over- II. 
6.] To eal too much, eat to excess, intr. or 
(usu.) reft . 

Over-e-stimate, v . 1840. [Over- II. 6.] 
To estimate too highly ; to value at too high a 
rate. So 0 *ver*e*stimate sb. too high an esti- 
mate. O ver-estima tion, the action of over- 
estimating. 

0 :ver-exci-te, v. 1825. [Ovi r- II. 6.] 
trans. To excite too much. So O'ver-excita- 
bi’lity ; -exci 'table a. ; -excl'tement. 
Over-exe-rt, v. 1817. [Over- II. 6.] 
trans. To exert too much ; usu. refi. So 0*ver- 
exe'rtion. 

O ver-expo*se, v. 1869. [Over- II. 6.] 
trans. Too expose too much ; spec in Photogr. 
to expose (a sensitized plate or film) to the 
light too long. So O*ver-expo*sure. 

Overfall (Ju-vajfol), sb. 1542. [Over- I. 
5, 6.] 1. Naut. A turbulent surface of water 

with short breaking waves, caused by a strong 
current or tide setting over a submarine ridge 
or shoal, or by the meeting of contrary currents, 
a. A sudden drop in the sea-bottom 1798. t 3 - 

A waterfall in a river, a cataract or rapid -1613. 
4. A structure to allow the overflow of water 
from a canal or a lock on a river, when the 
water reaches a certain level 1791. 

Overfall (£uvajf§ 1 ), v. arch. rare. [OE. 
of erf eal lan ; see Over- I. 7. 6.] x. trans. To 
fall upon or over ME. b. To fall upon, attack 
OE. a. mtr . To fall over 1530. 

Overfault (*u*v3jf§lt). 1883. [Over- I. 
3 + Fault sb, 9.] Geol. A fault of which the 
inclination is towards the upthrow side (hence 
also called inverted or reverse fault). 

Over-fee*d, v. 1609. [Over- II. 6.] 1. 
trans . 'To feed to excess. 9. intr. (for refi.) To 
take too much food 1774. So O'ver-fe'd (stress 
var.) ppl. a. fed to excess 1579. 

OverfHl, v. [OE. ofetfyllan, f. ofer - 
Over- II. 3 + fyllan to Pill. | x. trans. To 
fill to overflowing. 9. mtr. To become full to 
overflowing 1615. 

Over-floa*t, v. 1601. [Over- I. 9, 1.] 
tx. trans . To overflow -1697. a. To float over 
(lit. and fig.) 1658. 

Overflourish, v. 1601. (Over- II. 6, 
I. 8.] 1. trans . To cover with blossom or 

verdure 1601. ta. To embellish too greatly 
-1716. 

x. Twel. N. ub iv, 404. 

Overflow (*?u'V3ifh?u), sb. 1589. [Ovkr- 
I. 9, 5.J x. The act or fact of overflowing ; an 
inundation, a flood, a. A flowing over from a 
vessel that is too full ; that which flows over 
(/*/. and fig.) 1640. 8* Such a quantity as runs 
over; excess, superfluity 1589, 4. Short for 

o.-pipe or - drain , a pipe or drain for carrying 
oft excess of water 1895. 5. ait rib as 0. nutt- 
ing (of people that cannot be accommodated at 
the main place of meeting), population ; basin , 
pipe 1837. 

a The o. of Teutons came very early thither 185a. 
3. Thy ouerflow of good, conuerte to bad Shaks, 


\ (man), a (pass), an (load), v (cut). % (Fr. cb/f). 9 (ev/r). di (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psych/). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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Overflow v. Pa.ppU. -flowed, 

■f-flown. [OE. oferfi&wan ; see Over- I. 9, 5.J 
I. trans. 1. To now over; to flood, inundate. 
9. trans f. and fig. To pass or spread over like a 
flood 1533. 3. To flow over (the brim, banks, 

or sides) 1548. b. To cause to overflow. Chiefly 
fig. 1667. + 4 * To overflow with, pour out ( rare ) 
-1598. 

I. lrinitie Coll edge greene..is in the winter time 
overflowne with water 1585. a. So they oyei flowed 
his house, smoked hit cigars, and drank his health 
R. Kipling. 4. Merry IV. 11. ii. 157. 

II . intr . 1. To flow over the sides or brim bjr 

reason of fullness. +Also transf. and fig. OE. 
b. To remove from one part to another owing 
to want of room, etc. 1858. 9. To be so full 

that the contents run over the brim, late ME. 

1. This tymeat Rome the Ryver of Tiber overflowed 
exceedingly 1560. b. The crowd overflowed into the 
adjoining gardens {mod.), u.fig. To make the com- 
ming houre oreflow with ioy Shaks. 

O-verflowing, ppl. a. OE. [-ing 2 .] That 
overflows : in the senses of the vb. Hence Over- 
flow in g-ly adv., -uess. 

Overfltrsh, v . 1581. [Over- IT. 6, I. 8.] 
trans. a. To flush too much. b. To flush over, 
cover with a flush (rare). So 0 *verflu*ah a. 
too flush. 

Overfly (Juvaifloi), v. 1558. [f. Over- 

I . 4, etc. + Fly z/. 1 ] i. trans. To cross or pass 

overby flying. [Over- 1 . 4. ] b. To fly beyond. 
Also refi. 1854. 9. 'To surpass in flight ; to fly 

higher, faster, or farther than. [Over- 11 . 1. j 
1592. ^3. To fly (a hawk) too much. [Over- 

II. 6.1 -1616. 

a. Out-stripping crows that strive to over-fly them 
Shaks. 

Overfold (Ju*\3ifJuld), sb. 1883. [f. Over- 
I. 3, 6 t* FoLU sb.*, after G. Uberfaltung. j Geol. 
A fold of strata in which the axes of the com- 
ponent anticline and syncline have both been 
tilted or pushed over beyond the vertical, so that 
the strata involved in the middle third of the 
fold are turned upside down. (Also inclined , 
overturned, inverted, or refiexed fold.) 

Overfold (0nv2if<?Wd), v. late ME. [Over- 

I . 8, j, 6.) 1. trans. To fold over, or so as to 

cover. 9. Geol. Of folded strata : In pass. To 
be pushed over beyond the vertical, so as to 
overhang or overlie the strata on the other side 
of the axis: see prec. 1883. 

O-ver-fo-nd, a. 1585. ^Over- 11 . 7.] Too 
fond. t. Too silly. Obs. ex c. dial. a. Too 
affectionate. Const, of. i6ix. Hence O-ver- 
fond-ly adv., -ness. 

O-verfoTward. a. 1631. [Over- II. 7.] 
Too forward. So O* verfoTward-ly adv. , -nesa 
* 593 - 

Overfree*, a. T639. [Over- II. 7. | Too 
free. So 0 *verfree dom, too great freedom. 
O verfree*ly adv. 

Overfreight (-fr< T »*t), ©. 1530. [Over- II. 
6.J trans. To overload. So Overfreight sb. 
an overload. 

0 -verfu*U, a . [OE. ofetfull\ see Over- 

II . 3, 7.J Excessively full, too full. Hence 
Ovcrfullness. 

Overga*ng, v. Now Sc. and n. dial. [OE. 
ofergangan ; see Over- I. i, ax, 9, 13.] X. 
trans. To overpower. 9. To go over, overrun 
M E. 3. To go beyond, exceed 17 37. 

Overget (i>uvojge t),v. ME. [Over- 1 . 14, 
5.J x. trans. To overtake. Now only dial. 
9. To get over, recover from the effects of (an 
illness, etc.). 1803. 

Overgild (<?uvajgi*ld), v. [OE. ofergyldan*. 
see Over- I. 8 and Gild v.\ trans . 'To gild 
over, cover with gilding; fig, to tinge with a 
golden colour. Chiefly in pa. pple. oVergPlt. 
tOvergi*ve f v. 1444. Over- + Give 
v.] tx. trans. To give over or up, hand over 
-I7IX. ta. intr. To give over, desist -1593. 
+Overgla*nce, v, 1588. [Over- I. 16.] 
trans. lb glance over. 

1 will ouer gU nee the superscript Shaks. 

Overgo (^uvojg^u*), v. [OE. ofcrgdn ; see 
Over-. J 1. trans. fr. To come upon suddenly ; 
to overtake, catch [Over- 1 . 7, xk.] -is 81 * a * 
To pass over (a wall, river, boundary, etc.) ; to 
cross. Obs, exc. dial. fAlso fig . [Over- I. 
5, xe,] OE. t* To surmount. [Over- I. i.l 
-1619. 4. fig. To go bey ond, exceed, exeel^ 

« (Get. Win). #(Fr.p«<). (1 (Ger/Miller), 


[ Over- 1 . 13 . 1 ME. 5. To overpower, oppress, 
overwhelm. Now dial. [Over- 1 . 21. J ME. 
+6. To go or spread over so as to cover. [Over- 
I. 8, 9.] -1634. 7. To ovetrim, overflow. Now 

dial. [Over- 1 . 9.J OE. 8. 'l'o travel through, 
traverse. [Over- I. 9, 16.] ME. tg. To pass, 
live through (time); ako, of time, to pass over 
(a person). | Over- I. 17, 4.] -1600. fxo. To 
outstrip, overtake. [Over- II. 1.] -1635. fix. 
To pass oyer omit. [Over- I. 5. J -1622. 

4. Abhorring to make tne punishment o. the offence 
Sidney. 8. L. L. L. v. 11. j 9 6. 

H. intr . To go or pass by ; to pass over or 
away ; to pass (in time). Now dial. [Over- 
I. 4.I OE. 

Overgo-vern, v. 1850. [Over- IX. 6.] 
trans. '1 o govern too much. So Overgo*vem- 
ment x86i. 

0 *ver-gree*dy, a. [OE. ofergrxdii ; see 
Over- II. 7.*) Too greedy, excessively greedy. 
So O ver-gree*dily adv. 

O’verground, a. 1879. [Over- III.] Situ- 
ated over or aboveground; opp. to underground. 
Overgrow (Java Jgr< 7 «*),®. late ME. [Over- 
1 . 8 , etc.] x, trans. To grow over, to cover 
with growth ; to overrun, overspread. (Now 
chiefly in pa. pple.) Also transf and fig. 9. 
To grow over so as to choke ; to grow more 
vigorously than. (Over- 1 . 21, II. i.J 1523. 3. 
intr . To grow too large; to increase unduly, 
(Perfect tenses often with be.) [Over- II. 5.] 
1490. 4. trans. To grow over, above, or beyond ; 
to outgrow (clothes, etc.). [Over- I. 13.] 1536. 
a. The tares ouergrow the wheat 1623. 4 I’hr. To 

0. oneself, to grow beyond one's strength, projicr size, 
etc. 

Overgrowth. 1602. [Over- II. 8, I. 8.] 

1. Excessive or loo rapid growth ; the result 
of this, over -luxuriance or abundance. 2. A 
growth over or upon something ; an accretion 
1883. 

Overhair ( Ju-v3ihc*j). 1879. [Over- I 8.] 
In fur-bearing quadrupeds, the long straight 
hair that grows over or beyond the fur. 

Overhand, adv. and a. 1579. (f. Over 

prep, and adv . + Hand jA.] A. adv. ( o-ver- 
ha'nd). +1. Over, upside down. fa. Out of 
hand, aside -1810. 3. With the hand over or 

above the object which it grasps; in Cricket, 
Tennis, etc. (with ref. to bowling, etc.), with 
the hand raised above the shoulder 1861. 4. 

Mining. From below upwards (ill ref. to the 
working or 'stoping' of a vein). 5. Ntedle- 
work. In to sew o. - Oversew. 

B. adj. ( o'verhand ). +1. Characterized by 
bringing the hand from above downwards -1656. 
a. Cricket , Tennis, etc. Of bowling, etc. : Done 
with the hand raised above the shoulder 1870. 
3. Mining. Of the working of a vein : Performed 
Irom below upwards. 4. O. knot : a simple 
knot made by passing the end of a rope, string, 
etc., over the standing part and through the 
loop or bight so formed 1840. 

0 *verhang, sb. 1864. [£, next] The fact 
or extent of overhanging; a jutting out ; also 
concr. an overhanging or projecting part. Chiefly 
Naut. the projection of the upper parts of a ship, 
fore and aft, beyond the water line. 

Overhang (^uvailue*!)), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
overhung. 1599. (Over- 1 . 1,3.8.] x.trans.To 
hang over (something) ; to be suspended above ; 
to project or jut out al>ovc. b. fig. To im- 
pend over; to threaten 1653. 9 . intr. To hang 
over; to project beyond the base; to jut out 
above 1667, 8. To support from above 1887. 

1. Ascend the hill which overhangs the city Jowktt. 
a. Cr.tggie cliff, that ove.hang Still as it rose Milt. 
O'ver-hafd, a. and adv. 1538. [Over- 
II. 7, 9.] Too hard; excessively hard. So 
Over-ha 1 rden v. 0 *ver-ha*rd-ly adv., -ness. 
0*ver-ha*sty, a. 1571. [Over- II. 7*] 
Too hasty; rash. So 0 *ver-ha*»ti-ly adv., •new. 
Overhaul (<?nv3jh§*l), v. i6a6. [Over- I. 
5, 14. J x. Xaut. trans. To slacken (a rope) by 
pulling in the opposite direction to that in which 
it is drawn in hoisting ; to release and separate 
the blocks of (a tackle) in this way. 9* Naut. 
and gen. To pull asunder in order to examine 
in detail ; to examine thoroughly (e. g. with a 
view to repairs, etc.) 1705. 8. Naut. and gen. 

To overtak e, come up with, gain upon 1793. 

ii (Fr. dime), v (e*rl). 6 (e») (there), i 


a. H is own expressions of * overhaul ’, for investigate. 
and ‘attackable ’, are in the lowest st>le of colloquial 
slang Dk Quincky. The drains.. are being ovet- 
hauled 1884. Hence O’verhaul sb. a thorough 
examination or scrutiny, esp. with a view to repairs. 
Overha'uHxxg vbU sb. 

Overhead, adv., a. OE. [Over head writ- 
ten as one wd. ; see Over- III.] A. ady. 
(overhead). Above ones head; aloft; up in 
the air or sky, esp. in or near the zenith ; on the 
floor or story above 1532. b. So as to be com- 
pletely submerged or immersed; a\so fig. (Sec 
Over prep . 3.) 1653. 

b. Her Husband was over-lvead in Debt 1706. 

B. adj. (overhead). 1. Placed or situated over- 
head, or at soma distance above the ground. 
(Also applied to driving mechanism placed 
above the object driven, or to a machine having 
such mechanism.) 1874. 3 * Applicable to one 

with another ; * all-round ’ ; general, average 
1891. 

x. O. gear, driving-gear above the object driven. 

0. steam-engine, an engine in which the cylinder is 
above the crank, the thrust motion being downward, 
a. O. charges, costs, etc. (also Overheads sb. 
pi), such general expense* of a woiks, institution, or 
the like, as rent, lighting, heating, clerical establish* 
ment, ere., which cannot be charged up to any par- 
ticular branch of the work. 

Overhear (Juvaihl»*j), v. [OE. oferhiqran ; 
see Over- I. 15. In sense 2 a new comb, in 16th 
c.] ti. trans. Not to hearken to ; to disregard. 
OE. only. 9. To hear (speech, etc.) that is not 
intended io reach one's ears ; to hear (a speaker) 
without his intention or knowledge X549. 
Overheat (Juvaihrt), v. late ME. [Over- 
II. 6.] trans. To heat too mu. h, heat to ex- 
cess, make too hot. Also intr. for pass . (mod.) 
Overhouse(Ju vojhaua),a. 1859. [T.Ovkr 
prep.. Over- III. + House sb. 1 Passing over 
and supported by the roofs of nouses (instead 
of posts) ; said of telegraph or telephone wires. 

Overhung [stress var.), ppl. a. 1708. [f. 

Overhang v. \ 1. Placed so as to jut out 

above. a. Having something hanging over it 
1845. 3. Suspended or supported from above 

1887. 4. [Over- I. 18] That has been hung 

too long, as meat. etc. 1895. 

0 :ver-indu-lge, v. 1741. [Ovkr- IL 6.] 
trans. To indulge to excess. Also intr. for refi. 
So O-ver-indn’lgence, t-ency 1631 ; also 0 :ver- 
indu’lgcnt a. 1728. 

0 :ver-info*mi, v. 1681. [Over- II. 6.] 
trans. To inform, animate, or actuate to excess. 
Over-i*ssue, v . 1837. [Over- II. 6.] 

trans. To issue in excess ; e. g. to issue notes, 
stocks, shares, etc., beyond the authorized 
amount or the issuer’s ability to pay. So O -ver- 
Pssue sb. an issue in excess. 

Overjoy (Jova^oi), v. late ME. [Over- 

1. 1 (c), II. 4, 6.] ti.To rejoice over (tr. L. 
superge udere) WYCLIF. 9. trans. To transport 
with joy or gladness. (Now usu. in pa. pple.) 
1571. b. intr. To rejoice too much 1720. Hence 
Overjoyed ppl. a. 

Oveiju-mp, v. 1608. [Over- 1 . 5, II. 5, 9.] 
x. trans. and intr. To jump over ; fig. to pass 
over ; to transcend. 9. trans. '1 o jump too far 
over. b. refi. To jump too far for one's strength. 
1856. 

0 *ver-klng, cvverklng. ME. [Over- I. 

2 b. j Hiit. A superior king ; a king who is the 
superior of other rulers called kings. 
Over-labour (-1*1 bw), v. 1530. 1. trans. 
To overwork. ( Over- II. 9, 6 .] 9. To labour 
excessively at ; to elaborate to excess. [Over- 
11. 6.] 1588. 

Overla-de, v. late ME. [f. Over- I. 21, 
II. 6 + Lade v»] trans. To load with too heavy 
a burden, to overload. Hence Overla*den ppl. a. 

O'verland, sb. local. 1769. Land held by 
a particular tenure in the west of England (see 
N.E.D.). 

Overla*nd, over land, adv. 1589. [prop, 
two wds. ; often hyphened or written as one.] 
Over or across land ; by land (as opp. to * by 
sea '). 

Overland (^uTajlaend), a. 1800. [attrib. 
use of prec. ; see Over- III.] Proceeding or 
lying over or across land ; performed by land ; 
for or connected with a Journey over land. 

O. route, a route entirely or partl y by land t spec, 

(&) (rein), f (Fr. faite), 5 (f#r, Crm, Mirth). 



OVERLANDER 

(x) the route to India by the Mediterranean t (a) in 
America, any route westward from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific across the continent. 

Overlander. Australia. 1843. One who 
Journeyed overland from one Australian colony 
or capital to another (obs. esc. Hist.) ; spec, one 
taking cattle from one colony to another or over 
a long distance. 

Overlap (du-vailsep), sb. 1813. [f. next.] 

A partial superposition or coincidence ; the part 
or place at which one edge or thing overlaps 
another ; spec, in Geol. (see next, 3). b. at/rtb . 

0. joint , a joint in which one edge overlaps the 
other. 

Overlap (^uvailae’p), v. 17 a6. [f. Over- 

1. 8 4 Lap x. trans. To lap over; to 

overlie partially. Also Jig. Also absol. or intr. 
a. To cover and extend beyond (lit. and fig.) 
1802. 8. Geol. Said of a newer formation which 
extends beyond the area or edge of the older 
one on which it mainly rests, and thus partly 
overlies a still older one below that : trans • with 
either of the lower formations as obj., or absol. 
183a. 4. To lap or ripple over (see Lap v . 1 3, 

4 ) * 86 3 - 

Overlay (Ja-vaiL?t), sb. 1735. [f. next; 

see Over- I. 8.] 1. A cravat, necktie. Sc. a. 

Printing. A piece of paper cut to the required 
shape and pasted over the impression-surface 
of a printing-press in order to make the impres- 
sion darker in particular places, as in a woodcut 
1824. 8. Something laid as a covering over 

something else ; esp. a coverlet, a small cloth 
laid upon a table-cloth, etc. ; also Jig. 1794. 

Overlay (JuvailF-), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
overlaid. ME. [L Over- + Lav v.] L To 
lay over, 1 . tram. To lay or place over, above, 
or upon something else (rare). [Over- 1. 1, 8.J 
157a b. To surmount or span with something 
extending over (rare). [Over- 1. 1.] 16x1. a. 
To cover the surface of (a thing) with something 
spread over it. [Over- I. 8. J b. Printing. To 

? ut an overlay upon (see prec. a) ; also absol. 

3. To cover superfluously or excessively ; spec. 
to overstock (a pasture with cattle, etc.). [Ovek- 
I. 8, II. 6.] -1733. 

1. b. To.. o. With 

The defect.. of being overlaid wit! 

JR ky molds, 3. A tree overlaid with blossoms 1633. 

n. To lie over. 1. To lie over (something 
else); more prop. Overlie. [Over- I. 8.J 
late ME. a. spec. — OVERLIE a a. 1557. 3. To 
affect like or as with a superincumbent weight. 
[Over- 1 . 8, ax.] ta. To press severely upon ; 
to distress; to overwhelm, overpower -1769. 
b. To press upon so as to impede the working 
or activity of ; to weigh down ; to smother, 
stifle 1609. 4 * To conceal or obscure as if by 

covering up 1719. 6- Haul. To cross the cable 
or anchor of another vessel so as tocause chafing 
or obstruction. [Over- I. 10.] 1796. 

1. Loose shingle and boulders overlaid the mountain 
Tyndall, a. Sowea Ouerlaie and squise to death 
their pin 69 1573. 3. We are on euery syde oner- 
layed with aduersitee Covkrdalb. b. 1 have been 
overlayd with businesse 1663. 4. Nor wou’d these 

scenes in empty words abound Or o. the sentiment 
with sound <719. Hence O'verlayer, one who or 
that which overlays or overlies something. 

Overlaying, vbl. sb. late ME. [f. Over- 
lay v. 4 -ing 1 .] Th« action of Overlay v. ; 
eoncr, a covering. 

Overleaf (Ju-vaxirf), adv. 1843. [prop, two 
wds., Over prep, and Leaf jA] On the other 
side of the leaf (of paper). 

Overleap (*uvajlf'p), v. [OE. o/erhUapan .] 

1 . trans. To leap over, across, or to the other side 
of. [Over- I. 5.] a. tram. To pass over, omit, 
skip. (Now only as consciously fig. from x.) 
OE. ta. 'To surpass in leaping ; also fig. [Over- 
11. x.j -1603. b. refi. To leap too far. Macb. 

I. vii. 07. 

1. Macb. l iv. 49. a Whatever objection.. be finds 
too heavy to remove, he over-leaps it 1641. 

Overleather (J«*v3jle:foi). late ME. [f. 
Over adj. 4 Leather.] The upper leather of 
a shoe. 

0 *ver-li-beral, a. 1601. [Over- II. 7.] 
Too liberal. So O *ver-libcra*lity. 0*ver- 
li-berally adv. 

Overlie ^nvwlai), v. Pa. t. overlay; 
pa. pple. overlain, [Early ME. oferliggen ; see 
Over- 1. 8. In X7th-i8th c. displaced by Ovkr- 


1 bridges rivers proud Milt. a. 

ith drapery Sir J. 
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LAY ; reintroduced in 19th c.J 1. trans. To lie 
over or upon ; in Geol. said of a stratum resting 
directly on another. a. spec. a. To smother 
by lying upon ME. tb. To lie with (a woman) 
>1480. +8* fig* To oppress -1530. 

a. The old idiot wretch Screamed feebly, like a baby 
overlain Mrs. Browning. 

O-ver-Up. Now dial. ME. [orig. two wds., 
ME. overt lippe .] The upper lip. 

Overlive (*ovajli*v), v . Now rare. [OE. 
oferlibban , f.efer-Ov EH- I. x8 4 Live t>.l trans. 
=* Outlive x. Also fig. of things, b. tntr. To 
survive OE. c. refi. To live too long i86x. 

All the daies of y* elders that ouerliued loshua 
1551 Josh. xxiv. 31. b. Milt. P. L. x. 773. 

Overload (^wvajlJud), sb. 1645. [Over- 
II. 8.] An excessive load or burden ; too great 
a load. 

Overload (£uvail<?u*d), v. 1553. [Over- 

II. 6.] trans . To put an excessive load on, to 
overburden ; to overcharge (a gun). 

O*ver-lo*ng, adv. and adj. late ME. [f. 
Over- II. 9, 7 + Long a. 1 . Long adv.] A. 
adv. For too long a time. B. adj. Too long, 
late ME. 

Overlook (Ju’vojluk), sb. 1584. [Over- 
I. x6, 7, jjj.] x. A glance or survey ; Inspection 
or superintendence, b. A look down from a 
height; a place that afiords such a view 1861. 
c. The tropical leguminous twining plant, Cana - 
valia ensiformis 1837. a. An oversight 1887. 
Overlook (JnvaiTu-k),©. late ME. [f.OvER- 
4 Look v .] 1. trans. To look over the top of, 

so as to see beyond. [Over- I. 5.] 1559. b 
\fig. To overtop. Obs. or rare. 1567, a. To look 
over and beyond and thus not sec ; to fail to see 
or observe ; to pass over without notice ; to ig- 
nore. (The chief current sense.) [Over- I. 5. j 
8. To look (a thing) over or through; to examine, 
inspect, survey; to peruse. Now rare or arch, 
[Over- 1 . 16.) late ME. 4. To look down upon; 
to survey from a higher position. [OVER- I. 7.] 
late ME. b. Of a place : To afford or command 
a view of 163 a. is- fig- To * look down upon '; 
to despise; to slight -1794. 6. To superintend, 
oversee. [Over- I. 7.] late ME. 7. To look 
upon with the ‘evil eye’; to bewitch. (The 
popular word for this.) 1596- 
S. The wall was just too high to be overlooked 
Hawthorns. b. The laughing Nectar overlook’d 
the Lid Drydkn. a. The French . .found it prudent 
to o. this insult Humk. 3. Two Gent. L ii. 50. 4. 

Have you no more manners than to o. a man when 
he ‘a a writing? Drydem. b. The brow of the hill 
overlooking the Nairn valley 1895. 6. To. .0. the other 
servants 18301 7. Vilde worme, thou wast ore-look *d 

euen in thy birth Shake. Hence O’verlooker, one 
who overlooks ; a spy t an overseer. 

Overlord (Ju*vail^id), sb. ME. [Over- 

I. ab.] A lord superior; one who is the lord of 
other lords or rulers. Hence OverloT d v. rare, 
to lord it over ; to rule as an o. O*verlo;rdship, 
the position or authority of an o. 

Overly (#*• vail i), a. Obs. exc. dial. MR. 
[f. Over adv. 4-LY *.] +1. Supreme. ME. only, 
fa. Superficial; cursory -1769. 8. Supercilious, 
overbearing, haughty. Now only dial. 1627. 
Overly (*a*vai 1 i), adv . OE. [f. Over adv. 
4-ly a .j x. ■ Over adv. III. 4. In OE. f Sc.. 
and U.S. fa. Superficially, carelessly -1853. 
f3. On the surface -1573. +4. Haughtily, 

superciliously, slightingly -1650. 

Overman (Ja-vaim&n), sb. ME. [Over- I. 
ab.] fi. A superior, leader, ruler, chief -1625. 
a. An arbiter, arbitrator, umpire X470. 3. A 

foreman, overseer, esp. in n colliery 1708. 4. 

[tr. G. Uebermensch] ■* Superman 1896. 
Overman (£uvaamse*n), v. 1636. [Over- 
IL 6.] trans. To furnish with too many men. 
Overmantel (Ju-vaimsentl). 188a. [Over- 

III. J A piece of ornamental cabinet work, often 
including a mirror, placed over a mantelpiece. 

Overma ntle, v. 1837. [Over- I. 8.] 
trans . To cover over like & mantle. 
Overmaster (favajmcrstai), v. ME. 
[Over- 1 . ax.] 1. trans. To master com- 
pletely ; to get the better of, overcome, conquer. 
(Chiefly fig) ta. To be master over; to hold 

in one's power or possession >1648. Hence 
Ovenna*ateringly adv. 

Overmatch fdu-vaamsetj),^. 154a. [Over- 

II. 3.] fi. The condition of being over- 


OVERPITCH 

matched -1590. a, A person or thing that Is 
more than a match for some other. Const 
genitive or for . Now rare. 1589. 
Overma-tch, v. ME. [Over- II. 3.] 
trams. To be more than a match for ; to defeat 
by superior strength or skill ; to surpass, excel. 
Over-measure (du-vwme^bli), sb. 1641. 
[Over- 1 . 19, II. 8 d.] Measure above what is 
ordinary or sufficient 1 excess, surplus. 
O-ver-mea-atire, advb. pkr. late ME. 
[prop, two wds,, Over prep . and Measure 
sb.] Above the proper measure or amount; in 
excess. 

0 *ver-mo*de 8 t f a. 1614, [Over- II. 7.] 
Too modest. So 0 *ver-mo*deatly adv . O’ver- 
mo’desty. 

Overmuch (dh-vaimirtf ; stress var.), a. 
and adv. ME. [Over- II. 7, 9.) A. adj. Too 
much. Also absol. (rarely as sb.) B. adv . To 
too great an extent or degree ; excessively, late 
ME. Hence Overmu'chness, excess, super- 
abundance. 

0 *ver-ni*ce, a. ME. [Over- II. 7.] Too 
nice ; too fastidious, scrupulous, or particular. 
So 0 *ver-ni , ce-ly adv., -ness. 

Overnight, over night (^ivamai-t), advb- 
pkr. (sb., a.) late ME. Tf. Over prep. V. 3 + 
Night sb.\ x. Before tne night (as considetcd 
in relation to the following day) ; on the pre- 
ceding evening ; the night before (with implica- 
tion that the result of the action continues till 
the following morning). a. Luring the night 
(till the following morning) 1535. 

1. His Head ached every Morning with reading of 
Men o Addison, a. He preferred to stay o. with the 
family 1894. 

B. sb. The preceding even-ng. (Now chiefly 
U.S.) 1581. 

C. at t rib. or adj . (o'vemighl) Of or belonging 
to the previous evening ; done, happening, etc., 
overnight 1824. 

The limit of my o. Journey 1870. 

Overpaint (-p*i-nt), v. 1611. [Over- I. 
8 , II. 6. J ti. trans. To paint over with another 
colour -1614. a. To colour too highly 1750. 
Overparted (^vaipa'Jted), a. 1588. 
[f. Over- II. 5 4 Part sb. 4 -kd *.] Having too 
difficult a part, or too many parts, to play. 
Overpass (tfuvajpcrs). v. Now somewhat 
rare. ME. [f. Over- 4 Pass ».] L Transi- 
tive senses, in which over- is prepositional. 1. 
To pass over, travel over, move across or along, 
a. r ! o cross ME, 3 .fig. To pass through (a 

period, an experience, etc.); often including 
the notion * to get over, surmount 1 ; more 
rarely, to pass, spend (time). [Over- I. 16, 
17.] ME. 4. Jig. To go (or be) beyond in 
amount, rate, value, excellence, etc. ; to lie 
beyond the range or scope of; to exceed, ex- 
cel, surpass ML tb. To transgress -1597 
5. jig. To pass over, leave out, omiL Now 
rare, late ME. 

3. Having overpassed many rubs and difficulties 
1645. 5. Some lesser errors. - we o. 1831. 

II. Intransitive senses, In which over- is ad- 
verbial. x. To pass over, across, or overhead 
ME. a. Of time, actions, experiences, etc. : 
To pass away, come to an end ; to pass. Freq 
in pa. pple . At an end, past, over. ME. fa. 
To pass or remain unnoticed, to be let alone or 
omitted -1 575. 

a. Now that this storm ftp overpast Mablowb. 

Overpay (juvaip#**)* v. 1601. [Over- II. 
5.] trans. To pay too highly, pay more than 
is due. So Overpay sb. Over-pay me nt. 
Ove r p e er (<7»veipl*-j), v. 1565. [Over- 
I. 7, 1 (b).] l . trans. To peer over, look across 
from above, look down on 1589. tb. To * look 
down upon domineer over -T590. a. To rise 
or appear above ; to tower over; to excel, out- 
peer 1565. 

Over-people, v. 1683. [Over- II. 6.] 
trans. To people too much, overstock with 
people. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 
Oiver-perBua'de, v. 1634. [Oyer- I. ii.] 
trans. To bring over by persuasion ; esp. to per- 
suade against one's own judgement or inclina- 
tion. So Over-Dereu&'slon. 

Overpitch (AvaipinJ), v. 1859. [Over- 
1 L 5.] i* Cricket . trams. To pitch (a ball) too 
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liar in bowling. a. fig. To pitch too high ; to 
exaggerate x886. 

Over-plea -se, v. i6ii. [Over- II. 6 .] 
irons. To please too much* So O a ver*plea < aed, 
OTerplea-alng ppl. adjs. 

Overplus (<?u-v3jpk>s), sb. (adv., a.) late 
ME. [Partial transl. of med.L. superb lus, F, 
surplus, f. super, sur over + plus more.] That 
which is over in addition to the main amount ; 
an extra quantity ; an amount left over* a sur- 
plus. b. loosely. Excess X830. +B. adv. or 

predicatively ; In addition* in excess, besides* 
over -1655. C. adj. Remaining over* extra* 
surplus 1040, 

A* The landlord la paid out of the proceeds. The 
o. is returned to the tenant 1875. B. Ant. CL rv. 
ri. 2a. 

Overpoise (^*vaipoi*z),x». 1555. [f. Over- 

I. 3 + Poise v.] irons. To weigh more than; 
mostly fig. Also intr. or absol. Hence O-ver- 
poise sb. the act or fact of outweigliing* that 
which outweighs. 

Over-po*pulate, v. 1870. [Over- IL 1. ] 
irons. To over-people. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 
So O*ver-popula*non. O*ver-po*puloua a., 
•ness. 

Overpower (Javaipaua’i), v. 1593. [Over- 

II. I b.J x. irons. To overcome with superior 

power; to vanquish, master, a. To render (a 
thing) ineffective or imperceptible, by excess of 
force or intensity 1646. 3. To overcome by in- 

tensity; to be too much for; to crush* over- 
whelm 1667. 

1. Those officers . were overpowered and disarmed 
Macaulay. a. Strong sauces that o. the natural 
flavour of the fish itto6. 3. We might be overpowered 
with the grandeur of the house 1881. Hence Over- 
powering ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Overpraise (Juvaipr^i’z), v. late ME. 
[Over- IL 6.] irons. To praise excessively; 
to praise more than one deserves. 

Overpress (<?« vo jpre’s), v. Now somewhat 
rare, late ME. [app. orig. a var. of Oppress, 
repr. L. rfprimere ; later assoc, w. literal senses 
of Press v. ; sec Over-.] I. 1. irons . To 
oppress ; to oppress beyond endurance. +a. 
To press upon with physical force, so as to 
overwhelm -1666. T3. To overburden, over- 

load -1713. 

t. My mind U overpressed with grief Milt. 

IL X. To overcome by entreaty, rare. 1818. 
». To press or insist upon (a matter) unduly 
186c. 3. To put too much pressure on (a per- 
son) 1 886. 

a. He sometimes overpresses his point (mod.). So 
0*ver-pre*aaure, excessive pressure) pressing or 
being pressed too hard (esp. with study* etc.). 

Overprint, sb. 1907. [f. next] L An 

offprint or reprint 19x1. a. An addition to the 
design or inscription of a postage stomp printed 
over it 1907. 

Over-pri'nt, v. 1853. [Over- II. 5.] 
x. Photogr. irons. To print (a positive) darker 
than it is meant to be. a. To impress (a 
printed surface) with additional print 19x1. 3. 

To put through the press again with added 
matter ; also* to print too many copies of X91 x. 
Overprize (-prai-s), v. 1589. [Over- II. 
5, 1.] x. irons. To prize too highly; to over- 
estimate* overrate* a* To exceed or surpass in 
value. Ohs. or arch. 1593. 

s. Overprizing what they nave already acquired* 
they make no further search 1663. 

Over-prodtrce, v. 1894. [Over- JL 6.] 
irons. To produce (a eommodity) in excess of 
the demand or of a defined amount. So O'ver- 
produ ction, production in excess of the de- 
mand 1822. 

O ver-proof, a. (sb.) 1807. [Over- HI.] 
That is * above proof; containing a huger 
proportion of alcohol than is contained in 
proof-spirit; see Proof sb. Also ellipt. as 
sb. « over-proof spirit. 

O-ver-proportioa, sb. 1666. [Over- IL 
8 o.] Excessive proportion j excess of one 
thing In proportion to another. So Over-pro- 
portion v. irons, to make or estimate in excess 
of the true proportion. 

Overrate (<*vaxrA*), v. t 6 tt. [Over- 
II. s, 6.] trots*. To rate too highly or above 
the real value or amount b* To assess too 
highly for rating purposes 1884. 


Overreach (db-vwrftj), jA 1556. [f.next.] 
i. A reaching over some thing or person. b. 
Too great a reach, stretch, or strain. a. In 
ref. to a horse j The act of striking one of the 
fore feet with the corresponding hind foot ; the 
injury so caused r6o7. 3. An act of overreach- 
ing in dealing 16x5. 

Overreach (<?uv3irPtJ), v. ME. (Over- 
I- 5* T 4» 9 > *3- »i. II. a, 5.] x, irons. To reach 
or extend over or beyond ; to rise above ; to 
stretch beyond in space or time. 9. To over- 
take, come up with, attain to. Now Sc. ME. 
tb. To overpower -1638. 3. irons. To extend 

or spread over (something) so as to cover it. 
Also absol. or intr. late ME. 4. intr . Of a 
horse, etc. : To bring a hind foot against the 
corresponding fore foot in walking or running ; 
esp. to strike and injure the heel of the fore foot 
with the hind foot. b. Also, generally, to bring 
a hind foot m front of or alongside a fore foot. 
x 5 2 3* 5» irons. To gain an advantage over, 

get the better of, outdo ; now always in a bad 
sense r577. 6. refL To reach, stretch, strain 

oneself heyondonc’s strength, boyondonc’s aim, 
etc. 1568. Also refi. and intr. with admixture of 
sense 5. 7. intr. To reach too far (hi. and fig). 

a Crrtaine Players We ore-wrought; on the way 
Shaks. 5. lie never made any bargain without over* 
reach ng (or, in the vulgar phrase, cheating) the 
person with whom he dealt Fiildinu. Hence Over- 
rea'Cher, one who or that which overreaches. 

Over-read (-r/*d), v. [OE. oferriedan ; see 
Over- 1. 16, 20, II. 2.] ti. irons. 7‘oieadover, 
read through -1648. ta. To re-read -1636. 3. 

reft, and intr. To read too much 1805. 
Over-reckon, v. 1615. [Over- II. 6, 1.] 

I. irons. To overestimate. Also absol. 1646. 
ta. To overcharge in a reckoning -1680. 

O ver-refine (-rrtbi-n), v . 1832. [Over- 

II. 6. | irons. To refine loo much ; absol. to 
make over-fine distinctions. So O ver-refrned 
ppl. a. O^vor-refl’nement, too subtle refinement. 

Over-rent. v. 1589. [Over- II. 6.J 
irons. To rent (laud, etc.) too highly; to 
charge (a tenant) too high a rent. 

Override (iuvaarai'd), v. [OE. oferrldan 
to ride across; see Over- I. 5, 9, 14, II. i, 6.] 
1. trans. To ride over or across ; to cross by 
riding (lit. and fig.). b. To ride all over (a 
country), esp. with an armed force, so as to 
harry, etc. ME. a. To ride over or upon (the 
fallen) ; to trample down bv riding ME. g. 
fig. To trample under foot (an ordinance, right, 
etc.); to set at nought; to assume or have 
authority superior to 1827. +4. To overtake 

by or in riding ; to outride -1642. 5. To ride 

(a horse) too much 1596. 6. To extend or pass 

over ; to slip or lie over ; Surg. to overlap, as 
when a bone is fractured and one piece slips 
over the other 185a. 

a. Syr Palomydea cam vpon sir Tristram as he was 
vpon foot to ha. Lie ouer ryilcn hym Maloky. 3. Phr. 
To o. one's comfftissioH, to go beyond one’s com- 
mission, discharge one's office in a high-handed and 
arbitrary manner. 6. A northern ice-sheet which 
overrode Canada Gxikib. 


Over-rule, sb. 1893. [Over- I. a b.] The 
rule of a higher or supreme power. 

Overrule (tfavainH), v. 1576. [Over- I. 
a.] ti. trans. To rule over, have authority 
over -1640. a. To govern or control the rule 
of (a person, a law, etc.) by superior power or 
authority 1576. 3. To prevail over (a person) 

so as to change or set aside his opinion. Also 
absoL 1591. 4. Ol a thing : To prevail oyer, 

overcome 1586. 5. To rule against, set aside, 

as by higher authority; spec, in L*swi a. To 
set aside (a previous action or decision) as a 
precedent; to annul. b. To rule against (an 
argument, plea, etc.); to disallow (an action). 
* 593 - c. To rule against (a person), to dis- 
allow the arguments or picas or 1660. 

a. To o, them tn their prices, so a< the name be not 
■old st any dearer rates 1596. 3. 1 found myself led 

and influenced by another^ will, unpersuaded, quietly 
overruled C Bronte. 4. The general causes that 0. 
personal aims 1877. 5. b. The chancellor overruled 

the objections 1875, C. Sir John Emlnr.. ineUled. . 
but he was overruled Macaulay. Hence Overt 
rider, one who overrules, controls, or directs. 

Overrun (dtavoinruYti. OE. [Over-1 .4, 3, 
9, 10, 13, 16, II, * r a. J L To run over (some- 
thing). fx. trans. To run over or across (a line 


or surface) ; to pass over quickly -1649. b. To 
overflow ME. Ta. To run through (a book, etc.); 
to glance through rapidly (sometimes implying 
omission) -1656. +3. To overwhelm (as waves) ; 
to run over (as a horse or vehicle), run down, 
trample down, crush. Also fig. -1667. 4. To 

ride or rove over (a country) as a hostile force and 
so to harry and destroy ; fto harass (a people) 
thus, to spoil (a city, etc.) late ME. 5. Of ver- 
min, weeds, eta : To spread Injuriously over ; 
also of ivy, etc, : To grow over xapidly. Chiefly 
in pa. pple., const, with. 1669. 0. In various jfc. 
and transf. senses (from 4 and 5). Now chiefly 
in pa. pple., const, with. 1538. 7, intr. To run 
over (said of a liquid or the containing vessel) ; 
to be superabundant or excessive ME. 

4. The Northerno parts were overrun and harried 
by the Scots 1631. a. The mouldering ruin of an 
abbey overrun with Ivy W. Irving. A small cell 
overrun with mice 1887. 6. The Wife is over-run 

with Affectation Addison. 

II. To surpass In running, eta 1. trans. — 
Outrun 2; hence, to overtake or leave behind 
by or In running ; also fig. to surpass. Now 
rare, late ME. b. To escape from by running 
faster than, to run away from ; also fig. to run 
away from (duty, etc.) ; to desert* leave undone. 
Now only dial. 1583. a. To run farther than 
or beyond (a certain point* etc.) \fig. to exceed 
1633. b. To extend or project so as to overlie 
185a c. intr. To extend beyond the due 
length, or beyond any prescribed or desired 
limit 1864. 3. Printing . (trans. or absol.) To 
carry over words or lines of type into another 
line or page to provide for the addition of new 
matter or the removal of matter already com- 
posed ; to cause to run over 1683. 

z. To o. cue’s age iu growth, strength [etc] Sidney, 
b. Phr. To o. one's creditors, the Constable. a. 
Phr. To o. the scent, (of hounds) to continue running 
past a point where the hare or fox turned off, and 
thus to lose the scent. To o. oneself, to run too Car; 
to exhaust or injure oneself with running ; also fig. 
Hence O verru*nner,one who or that which overruns. 

Oversale. 1889. [Over- 11 . 8 d.] Specu- 
lative sale for future delivery to a greater 
amount than can be supplied ; pi. sales beyond 
the available supply. 

Oversco-re, v. 1849. [Over- 1 . 8.] trans. 
a. To score over ; to cover with scores, cuts, 
or deleting lines b. To obliterate by scoring 

across. 

Over-scru-pulous, a. 1597. [Over- IL 
7.] Too scrupulous. So O *ver-acrupulo • aity, 
•acrtrpulousnesB. 

Oversea (<?uv;ws/), a. and adv. late ME. 
[f. Over prep. + Sea.] A. adv. ( trver ua\ 
Across or beyond the sea ; abroad. B. oaf 
(o'versea). x. Of or pertaining to movement 
or transport over the sea; transmarine 155a. 
ta. Of foreign make -1651. 3. Foreign 1553. 

Overseas (<Ju*vaisf-z), adv. 1583. [f. Over 
prep. + seas (app.) sb. j> 1.] « Oversea. b. 
quasi-jJ. (with prep.). Foreign parts 1919. 
Oversee (£uvwsP), v. [OE. oferseon, L 
ofer* Over- + See v.] L x. trans. To look 
down upon, overlook; to survey; to keep 
watch over. [Over- L 7.] a. To look over, 
look through ; to inspect, examine ; to peruse, 
esp. by way of revision for the printing-press. 
Obs. or arch. [Over- I. 16. ] late ME. 3. To 
superintend, supervise ; to see after the doing 
or working of 1449. b. absol. To act as over- 
seer 1548. 4. To catch sight of without the 

knowledge of the person seen X742. IL 1. •» 
Overlook v. 2. Obs. exc. dial. OE 9. refi. 
To forget oneself, act unbecomingly ; to err, 
blunder, act imprudently Also intr Obs. exa 
dial, late ME. 

Overseen (duvaisfnl, ppl. a. late ME. 
[pa. pple. of prec.] x. That has * overseen him- 
self’ (see Oversee II. a) ; deceived, deluded* 
in error; acting imprudently* rash in action. 
Now arch, or dial. ta. Versed* skilled, * well 
seen* in some subject (cf. O versee 1. 9) -1610. 

x. However Mr. Adye might have been o. in hit 
Opinion at to the right of Seizure Kelson. Phr. O. 
with (w in) drink, also simply o n intoxicated. Obs. 

Overseer (#nraid«x), sb. late ME. rt 
Oversee +-brL] 1. One who oversees or 
superintends, a supervisor 1593. tb, A person 
(formerly) appointed by a testator to supervise 
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OVER-SELL 

the executor of the will -1667. c. (In full, O. 
of the poor.) _ An officer (appointed annually) to 
perform various administrative duties mainly 
connected with the relief of the poor 1601. ta. 
One who ‘ oversees ' a book, e. g, as critic, censor, 
reviser, or editor -1685. Hence CWerseership, 
Over-ae-11, v. 1580. [Over- II. 5, 6.] 
■fr. irons. To sell at more than the value -1768. 
a. To sell more of (a stock, etc.) than one can 
deliver, or than exists. Also refl . 1879. 
Overset (Juvaxse’t), v. ME. [Over- I. 7, 
etc.l tx* To oppress ; to press hard -157a. 
+a.To overcome, discomfit -1698. 8. To up- 
set, overturn, capsize ; to turn upside down. 
Now rare, f Over- I. 6.] 159a. b. intr . To cap- 
size ; to be upset. Now rare. 1641. 4. trans . 

fig. To upset (an institution, state, or the like) ; 
to cause to fall into confusion. Now rare. 
1679. b. To discompose (a person) ; to dis- 
order, upset (the stomach, etc.) 1533. c. intr. 
To be upset, fall into disorder 1749. 5. To set 

up (type) in excess 1897. 
a. The postilion .overset the carriage Miss Burnfy. 

4. D. The news is sure to o. him Dickens. C. While 
kingdoms o., Or lapse from hand to hand Tennyson. 
Hence O'verset sb , the act or fact of oversetting. 

Oversew (^u-vajs^u), v. 1864. [Over- I 

5. ] trans. To sew overhand ; to sew together 
two pieces of stuff, so that the thread between 
the stitches lies over the edges. 

Overstiade (<^vsjJ>>d), v. OE. [Over 
I. 8.] 1. trans. Overshadow v. 2. a. To 

cast a shade over ; to render gloomy or dark ; 
to overshadow. Also absol. 1588. 
Overshadow (Jiivaifrcdflu), v. [OE. ofer- 
sceadwian ; see OVER- I. 8.] 1. trans. To cast 

a shadow over ; to cover or obscure with dark- 
ness, overcloud ; to overshadc. a. To cover or 
overspread with some influence, as with a 
shadow ; to shelter, protect OE. 3. To tower 
above so as to cast its shadow over ; hence, to 
rise above, ' cast into the shade ' 1581. 

*. fig. Those misfortunes which were soon to o. her 
Frouijk. a. O. me in the day of battle 1578. 3. It 

was natural that the Crown, completely overshadowed 
by the gt eat barons, should turn, .to the Church 1B62. 
Hence Ovcrsha’dower. Overshadowing vbl. 
sb. and ///. a. 

Overshine (-J;ri*n), v. [OE. of er set nan ; 
see Over- I. 7, 8.] 1. trans. To shine over or 

upon, to illumine, a. To outshine ; chiefly^. 
1588. 

O-vershoe (-/«), sb. 1851, [Over- I. 8 c.] 
A shoe of india-rubber, felt, etc., worn over 
the ordinary shoe as a protection from wet, 
dirt, or cola. 

Over-shoe, over-shoes (JuvojJm-z), advb. 
phr. 1579. [orig. two wds. ; see Over prep. 
1. 2 ] Of water, mud, etc, 1 So deep as to cover 
the shoes, shoe-deep. 

A man may go ouer-shoocs in the grime of it Sh aks. 

Overshoot (^u V 3j/«*t). late ME. [Ovkr- 
I. 13, 4, 5, II. a, 6.1 1. trans. To shoot, dart, 
run, or pass beyona (a point, limit, etc.). *fb. 
Naut. To sail post (a port, etc.) -1803. a. To 
shoot a missile, etc., over or above (the mark) 
and so to miss ; to shoot beyond ; also, of the 
missile r To pass over or beyond (the mark). 
Also ab sol. (1st. and fig.) 1548* 1*3 .fig. To shoot 
too hard, utter (a word) too violently or un- 
guardedly -1621. 4. To push or drive beyond 

the proper limit 1668. 5. To shoot or dart oyer 

or above 1774. b. To shoot too much over (a 
moor, etc.) so as to deplete it of game 1884. 

s. Dogs, who running fleeter, over-shoot their game 
1755- . *■ fig- To o. the mark, to go too far, or farther 
than is intended or proper. To o. oneself \ to shoot 
beyond or over one's mark | to miss one's mark by 
going too far ; to exaggerate ; to fall into error. + To 
oe overshot to be wide of the mark ; to be mistaken 
or deceived. 

Overshot (^-vsjjpt), a. (sb.) 1535. [ — next, 
with change of stress.3 A. adj. Driven Ly water 
shot over from above. B. sb. The stream of 
water which drives an overshot wheel 1759. 

A O. wheel , a water-wheel turned by the force of 
water falling upon or near the top of the wheel into 
buckets placed round the lircumference. O . mill, a 
mill supplied with power by an o. wheel. 

Overshoot, ppl. a. 1605. [pa. pple. of 
Overshoot v.J x. In the senses of the vb, 
1774* a. Said of a partially dislocated fetlock 
joint, in which the upper bone is driven over or 
in front of the lower bones x8px 3. Having 
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the upper jaw projecting beyond the lower 1885. 

Overside, adv . and a . 1884. [Short lor 

ot>er the stde.] A. adv. (Java-isai'd). Over the 
side of a ship (into the sea, a lighter, etc.) 
1889. B. adj. (Ju*vajs9id). Effected over the 
side of a ship ; discharging over the side 1884. 
Oversight (Ju-vaissit). ME. [Over- I. 7, 
5.] x. Supervision, superintendence ; charge, 
care, management, a. Omission or failure to 
see or notice, inadvertence; also, an instance 
of thisi477. 

a. It is all rather owing to O., than to any ill Intern 
tion 1676. It [the omission] may have been an o. 1865. 

O'versize, sb. 1849. [Over- II. 8 d.] A 
size in excess of the proper or ordinary size. 
Overs! *ze, v. 1602. [f. Over- I. 8, II. 6 
+ Size v. 2 J +1. trans. To cover over with size. 
Haml . 11. li. 484. a. To size too much 1878. 
0*ver-si*zed (stress var.), ppl. a. 1801. [f. 
Oversize sb. + -ed 2 .] Over or above the 
normal size, abnormally large. 

O-verskirt. U.S. 1883. [Ovfr-I. 8 c.] 
An outer skirt ; drapery arranged over the 
skirt of a dress. 

Overslaugh (<7u-v3j S l§), sb. 1772. [ad. 
Du. overslag, f. overslaan (see next) ; or (in 
sense 1) from next.] 1. Mil. The passing oyer 
of one’s ordinary turn of duty m consideration 
of being required for a superior duty. 2. U.S . 
A bar or sand-bank which impedes the naviga- 
tion of a river; spec, that on the llnd-aon River 
below Albany 1776. 

Overslaugh (/mwajslp), v. 1768. [ad. Du. 

overslaan to pass ovt-T, f. over- OVER- I. 5 + 
slaan to strike.] x. trans. To pass over, skip, 
oinit. a. Mil. To passover, skip, or remit the 
ordinary turn of duty of an officer, a company, 
etc., in consideration of his (or its) being de- 
tailed on that day for a higher duty. b. U.S . 
To passover in favour of another, as in nomina- 
tion to an office ; also, generally, to pass over, 
ignore 1846. 2. To bar, obstruct, hinder 1864. 

Oversleep (<?u V 3Jsh"p), v. late ME. [Over- 
I. 18, II. 2 | 1. intr. and refl. To sleep beyond 

the time at which one ought to awake. 2. trans. 
To sleep beyond (a particular time) 1526. 

*. They were weary, and overslept themselves Dk 
Foe 1 will not let you over-sleep, be sure x88z. 

Oversleeve (Ju vajslfv), z/. 1857. [Over- 
1.8 c.J An outer sleeve covering the ordinary 
sleeve. 

Oversllde (^uvoisbi d'), v. ME. [Over- 
I. 4, 5.] tx. intr. To slide or slip away; to 
pass unnoticed. Usu. with let. -1560. ta. 
trans. * to let o. in 1. -1570. 3. To slide, slip, 

or glide over (a place or thing). Also intr . or 
absol. 1513. 

Overslip (dnvaxsli'p),#. Now rare, late ME. 
1. trans . To slip or pass by (fig-)* P& 33 over 
without notice ; to omit, miss. [Over- I. 4, 5. ] 
tb. intr. or absol. To make a slip. Also refl. 
-1641. ta. intr. To slip or pass by ; of time, 10 
elapse (usu. implying the missing of an oppor- 
tunity). [Over- I. 4.] -1607. ts. trans. To 
slip away from, escape (a person) ; usu. fig. 
-1688. 4. To slip past or beyond (///.). [Ovek- 
I. 13.] 1595. ts. To slip beyond or outside of 
{jig .) ; totransgress through inadvertence -1592. 

3. Which all this time hath overslipp’d her thought 
Shaks. 

Over-soul. 1841. [Over- I. 2.] Emer- 
son’s name for the Deity regarded as the su- 
preme spirit which animates the universe. 
Oversow (dtavaisJu*), r/ # [OE. ofersdwan , f. 
ofer- Over- + Sow v . ; repr. late L. super- 
seminare (Vulg.).] X. trans . To sow (seed) 
over other seed, or a crop, previously sown. 

| Over- I. x, 8.] 9. To sow (ground) with ad- 
ditional seed. [Over- I. 8, 20.] OE. 3. To 
scatter seed over, sow with seed. Also fig. in 
pa. pple. (F. parsemi.) [Over- I. 8.1 1618. 4. 

To sow too much of (seed). [Over- H. 6.] 1890. 

s. His enemy came and oversowed cockle among 
the wheate N. T. (Rhem.) Matt. xiii. 25. 
Overspan (^vampse-n), v . 1513. [Over- 
I. xo, 11. x.] x. trans. To extend above and 
across (something else) from side to side. ta. 
To span (a space) with an arch, etc., to ‘ throw * 
(an arch, bridge, etc.) over a space -1817, 
Overspend (^vsjspemd), v. X586. [Over- 
1. 17. *3. |1. 5. a.] x. trans. To spend or use 
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till exhausted ; to wear out. Usu. In pa. pple. 
overspent: worn out, exhausted with fatigue. 

a. To spend more than (a specified amount) 
1667; to spend beyond what is necessary 1857. 

b. trfi. and intr. To spend beyond one's means 
189°. 

1. Harvest Hinds o’erapent with Toil and Heat 

Di<vm.N. 

Overspread (Juvo.Tspre'd), v. [OE. ofer - 
spr&dan , f. ofer-. Over- I. 8. 9.J 1. trans. To 
spread (something) over or upon something else. 

а. Tospread something over (something else) ; to 
cover with something spread upon the surface, 
late ME. b. in passive with with ME. 3. Of 
a thing : To spread or extend over (something 
else) ; to cover completely (lit. and fig.) ME. 

a. With hostile forces he’ll o’erspread the land 
Shaks, 3. A pink Hush overspread her face Gbo. 
Eliot. 

fOversta*nd, v. 1600. [Over- I. 17.] 
tram. To outstay, overstay -1784. 

Overstate (tfuv3ist*i*t), v. 1803. [f. Over- 
11 . 6, 5 + State z>.] trans . To state too strongly ; 
to exaggerate. So O’verst&'tement. 
Overstay (Juvoisb’**), v. 1646. [Over- 
I. 18.] trans. To stay over or beyond (in time). 
Overstock (iJu'vojstpk), sb. 1565. [Over- 

I. 8 c, II. 8 d. J fi.pl. Knee-breeches; cf. 
nether-stocks -1580. a. A stock or store in ex- 
cess of demand or requirement 1710. 

Overstock (Juyaistp-k), v. 1649. [Over- 

II. 6.] trans. To stock to excess; to glut. 
Overstrain (Ju-voistr^in), sb. 1754. [Over- 

II. 8 b. ] Excessive strain. 

Overstrain (<>uvarstr?»*n), v. 1589. [Over- 
11. 6.] To subject to excessive strain (lit. and 
fig. ). Also absol. or intr. 

Neurr will 1 ouerstraine my strength 1589. fig. 
This aigument is greatly overstrained 1863. 

Overstream (Juvojstrrm), v. 1616. [Ovf.r- 
I. 9.] trans. To stream over or across ; to flow 
over in a stream. 

Overstretch, v. ME. [Over- IT. 6, 1, io.] 

1. trans. To stretch too much {lit. nnd fig-)- a. 
To stretch or extend across, late ME. So Over- 
stretch sb. 

Overstrew (-str*.*, -strJu), v. 1570. 
[Over- 1. 8.] 1. trans. To strew or sprinkle 

(something) over something else. 2. To over- 
sprinkle with. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 1578. 
Overstride (-strai-d), v. ME. [Over- I. 
5, io, 13, II. 1, 5.] x. To stride over or across. 

2. To stride or extend beyond ; fig. to surpass 

1637. 3. intr . To take longer strides thau is 

natural 1899. 

Overstri-ng, v. 1880. [Over- I. 1, 10.] 

Pianoforte-making, trans . Ton rrange the stri ngs 
of (a piano) in two (or three) sets crossing over 
one another obliauely. 

Overstrung (stress var.), ppl. a. 1810. 
[ Qv»«* »- 11 7 r.. I. x , xo. ] 1 . Too highly strung ; 

excessively strained, a. Of a piano t Having the 
strings arranged in two (or three) sets crossing 
one another obliquely 1880. 

Overstudy (-stzvdi), v. 1641. [Over- II. 

б, 2.] trans., refi., and intr , To study too 
much. So O’verstu’dy sb. 

O-ver-subscri'be, v. 1891. [Over- II. 6.] 
trans. To subscribe for (a loan, shares, etc.) In 
excess of the ainouut required. So Onrer- 
subscription. 

O.-ver-supply, sb. 1833. [Over- IL 8 b.j 
A supply in excess of the demand or require- 
ment. bo Over-supply' v. trans. to supply in 
excess. 

Overswarm (-swgum), v. 1587. x. intr. 
and refl. To swarm in excess. [Over- II. 6, 2.] 
a. trans. To swarm over (a place or region) ; 
to cover with a swarm. Also absol. or intr- 
[Over- I. 9.] 1632. 

Oversway (Juvwsw/i*)»v. Now rare. 1577. 
[Over- I, a, ax, xi, 3, 6.] fr. trans. To 
exercise sway Over, govern 3 to domineer over, 
overrule, overpower -1680. tb. To prevail over 
by superior authority. Also absol. -1878. ta. 
1 o lead into some course of action ; to prevail 
upon -171a 8. trans. and intr. To sway over ; 
to cause to incline to one side, or so as to be 
overturned ; to swing or incline thus x6aa. 
Overawo-11, v. 1586. [Over- IL 4, 6, 
I. 5i x 3>] *• trans. or intr. To swell to excess. 
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(Chiefly in pa. pple. overswollen.) 9. trams. 
To swell so as to overflow or cover. Also absol. 
or intr. 1505. 

Overs wi*m, v. [OE. oferswitnman\ see 
Over- 1. 1, 8, 9.] tram. To swim or float over, 
across, or upon. 

Overt (Ju’vajt), a. ME. [a. OF. overt (F. 
ouvert), pa. pple. of ovrir, F. ouvrir to open.] 
■fi. Open, not closed; uncovered -155a. 9. 

Open to view or knowledge ; evident, plain ; 
unooncealed, not secret ME. 

a. The General Judgment shall extend, not only to 
Mens O., but even their most secret Acts 1705. Phr. 

0. act (Law), an outward act, such as can be clearly 
proved to have been done, from which criminal in- 
tent is inferred. Letters o. — letters Patent. Market 
a., see Market 1. Pound o., open or public Pound. 
lienee O'vortly adv. openly. 

Overtake (<fuvajL*i k), v • [Early ME. f. 
Over- 1 . 14 + Takk v.] i. trans. To come up 
with ; to come up to in pursuit ; to catch up. 
b .fig. To come up with in any course of action; 
esp. to get through (a task) when hindered by 
other business, etc. ; to work off within the 
time ME. +9. To get at, reach ; to reach with 
a blow -1680. 3. Of some adverse agency or 

influence, as a storm, night, misfortune, etc. : 
To come upon unexpectedly, suddenly or vio- 
lently; to surprise, involve, late ME. 4. To 
overcome the will, senses, or feelings of; to 
* take ' ; to overpower with excess of emotion. 
Obs . or dial, late M E. +5. To overcome the 
judgement of ; to ' take in ’, deceive ; in pa. pple 
deceived, mistaken -170a. 6. To overcome or 
overpower with drink, intoxicate. (Chiefly in 
passive.) Now dial. 1587. 

1. Phrase : Well overtaken ; Faire sir, you are 
well ore-tane Shaks. b. It 's a job you could o. with 
the other Stkvenson. 3. Overtaken by a thunder 
Storm 1794. 4. We were all so ovei taken with this 

good news, that the Duke ran with it to the King 
P epys. 6. To be sure the knight is overtaken a 
little : very near drunk 1770. 

Overta*sk, v. i6a8. [Over- II. 6 .] trans. 
To task too heavily. 

Overta*x, v. 1650. [Over- II. 6 .] trans. 
To tax too greatly 01 heavily; to exact or de 
mand loo much of. llcnce Overta’xed ppl. a. \ 
so O‘vertaxa*tion. 

Overtee-m, v. 1603. [Over- IT. 5, I. ai.] 

a. intr. To teem or breed excessively ; also Jig. 

b. trans . To exhaust by excessive breeding or 
production. 

Overthrow (<?u*v3j)>r<7\i), sb. 1513. 

I. [f. next.] x. An act of overthrowing ; the 
fact of being overthrown; discomfiture; ruin. 9. 
Oeol. An overturning or inversion of strata 1891. 

1 The dangerous consorted Traitors, That sought 
at Oxfoid, thy dire ouerthrow Shaks. 

II. (f. Over- I. 13. j In cncket, a return of 
the ball by a fieldei, 111 which it is not caught 
or stopped near the wicket, allowing the bats- 
man to make more runs 1749 ; m baseball, a 
throwing of the ball over or beyond the player 
to whom it is thrown. 

Overthrow (JivQjJnJu*),!;. ME. [f. O ver- 
1.6 + Throw v. | 1. trans . To throw (anything) 
over upon its side or upper suriace; to upset ; 
to knock (a structure) down, and so demolish it. 
9. fig. To cast down from a position of pro- 
sperity or power ; to bring to ruin, reduce to im- 
potence. late ME. 3. To subvert, ruin, bring 
to nought, demolish (an order of things, a theory , 
plan, institution, government, etc.), late ME. 

4. fTo upset in mental state; to overturn the 
normal sound condition of (the mind), late ME. 
ts. intr. To fall over or down, tumble -1587. 

t. Then shal Niniue be ouerthroweo Covkrhalr 
Jonah iii. 4. a. He.. was overthrown wiib Tliiers 
•even days afterwards 1894- ,3. Here’s Closter,.. 

That seckes to ouerthrow Religion Shaks. 4. 0 
what a Noble minde is heere oYe-ihrowne ' Shaks. 
Hence Overthrown (stress var ) ppl. a. {sb.). 

Overthrust (<Juv3j)>rffst). 1883. [Over- 

1. x, 9.] Geol. The thrust of the strata or senes 
of rocks on one side Of a fault over those on the 
other side, esp. of lower over higher strata, as 
in an Overfault or faulted Ovkrfold. 

Overthwart (JuvwJwdMt), adv. and prep. 
Now Obs. or rare exc. dial, [ME. f. Over 
adv. +pwert adv. : see Thwart adv."] A. adv. 
x. Over from side to side, or so as to cross 
something} across; crosswise, transversely, 
fa.//. Adversely | wrongly, amiss; angrily, 


' crossly ‘ -1556. B. prep. 1. From side to side 
of; so as to cross; across, late ME. ta. Over 
against, opposite -1630. 3. On the opposite 

side of ; across, beyond. Now dial. 1784. 

3. Far beyond, and o, the stream Cow per. 

Overthwart (Ju’vaijiwjwt), a. and sb. Obs. 
exc. dial. ME. [f. prec.J A. adj. 1. Placed 
or lying crosswise, or across something else; 
transverse, cross-, Indirect -1656. ta. 

Opposite -1692. 3. fig. Inclined to cross or 

oppose; perverse, ft o ward ; captious, testy, 
’cross’, unfriendly, unfavourable ME. 

1. Two crosse or ouerthwart wayes a. Our 

o’erthwart neighbours DaYnrN. 3. Of a Spirit averse 
and over-thwart 1595. Hence O’verthwart-ly 
adv., t-ness. 

tB. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 1. A transverse 
or cross direction -1502. b. A transverse pas- 
sage, a by-way, a cros r ung ; a transverse line 
-1631. 9. An adverse experience; a ‘cross’, 

a rebuff- 1609 5 contradiction ; a repnrtee “1^95. 

1. Phr. At an o., to o ., in a transvii;>e direction; 
across. 

Overthwart (f>uvaj]>w£>*Jt), v. Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. [f. prec. adv. or adj.] 1. trans . 
To pass or lie atlnvart or across; to traverse, 
cross, b. To obstruct 1654. 9 . fig. To act in 

opposition to ; to thwart. Also abwl. 1529. 
Overtime (Ju-vajtaim), sb., adv. 1858. 
[Over- I. 19.] A. sb. Time worked over and 
above the regular hours ; extra time. Also 
attrib . as in o.fiay. B. adv. During extra time 

(ivertire (Juvojtai»\ 0 , v. 1557. [Over- I. 
si,II.6.] trans.’Yo tire excessively, exhaust with 
fatigue. Hence Overtired ppl. a. ' tired out ’. 

Overtoil (Juvaitoi-D, v. 1577. [Over- I 
ax.] trans. To wear out by excessive toil ; to 
overwork, fatigue. 

Overtone (Ru-vaitJun), sb. 1867. [ad. G. 

oberton , contr. of oberpartialton upper partial 
tone.] Acoustics , etc. An upper partial tone; 
a Harmonic. 

Overtone (<?uvajt>u*n), v. 1889. [Over- 
11 . 6.] Phot.gr. To * tone ‘ loo much, give too 
deep a tone to. 

Overtop (duvaitf ']>), v. 1561. [Over- I . 
x.J x. trans. To rise over or above the top ol ; 
to surmount, tower above, top 1593. a. fig. 
To rise above in power or authority ; to override 
1561. b. To go beyond in degree or quality ; 
to excel, surpass 1581. 

X. The crabbed mountnines which overtopped it 
1 rtaa. s. b. In them the man somehow overtops 
the author Lowell. 


Overto pple, v. 1543. [Over- I. 6, 3.] 1. 
trans. To overthrow (something unstable). 9. 
intr. To topple over 1839. 

Overtower, v. 1831. [Over- 1. 1 wo 
0 ans. To tower over or above. So Overtower- 
tag ppl. a. 1639. 

Overtrade [-tr^' d), v. 162a. [Over- II. 

5, 2.] Comm. intr. and refl. To trade in excess 
of one’s capital, or the needs of the market, b. 
trans. To do trade beyond (one’s capital, stock, 
etc.). So Overtra*der. Overtrading vbl . sb. 
trading in excess of one’s capital or the needs 
of the market. 

Over-trai-n (-tr^ n\ v. 1856. [Over- II. 

6. ] trans. To train too much, to injure by ex- 
cessive training, b. To tram (a creeping plant) 
too much or too high. 

fOvertrea'd, v. [OE. ofertredan ; see Over- 

I. 1, 9, 13. ) a. To trample under foot ; fig. to 
oppress, subdue, b. To step beyond -1620. 

Over-trou'ble (-tnrb’l), v. 158a. [Ovkr- 

II. 6.] trans. To trouble excessively. So 0*ver- 
trou'bled ppl. a. 

Overtru'iup, v. 1746. [Over- II. 1.] 
tians. To play a higher trump than one already 
played ; also absol. and fig. 

Over-tru*st, v. ME. [Over- II. 6.1 1. 
intr. To trust too much ; to be over-confident. 
9. trans. To trust (a person or thing) too much 
1649. 

Overtu*mble, v. 1600. [Over- I. 6, 5.] 
trans. To cause to fall over; to overthrow. Now 
only poet. 

Overture (^vvwtiiij, -t Jux), sb. ME, [a. OF ., 
mod.F. ouverture opening, f. ouvert OVERT.] 
tx. An opening, orifice, hole. Also fig . -1749* 


ta. A revelation, disclosure, discovery -1654. 
3. An opening of negotiations ; a formal pro- 
posal, proposition, or offer, late ME. 4. In the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
and In the supreme court of other Presbyterian 
churches: A formal motion proposing or calling 
for legislation 1576. ts. An opening for pro- 
ceeding to action -1768. tfl. An opening, be- 
ginning, commencement -1741. 7. Advs . An 

orchestral piece, of varying form and dimen- 
sions, forming the opening or introduction to 
an opera, oratorio, etc. ; also, as an indepen- 
dent piece 1667, b. The introductory part of 
a poem 1870. 

x. Diurrs ouertures and holes were made vmler the 
foundacion 1548. a. Lear 111. vii. 89. 3. 7 here have 

been overntrtLs of mairiage made unto him 1655. 

Overture, v. 1637. D* P rec * sb-] *• l f tms. 
To put forv\ ard as an overture or proposal ; to 
offer, propose. 9. In the supreme court of a 
Presbyten.in church: To bring forward as an 
overture ; to introduce as a motion 1671. b. To 
present or transmit an overture to (a church 
court) ; to approach with an overture 1864. 3. 

To introduce with, or as with, a musical over- 
ture ; to prelude 1870. 

Overturn (Ju*vajt£)jn), sb. 1599. [Over- 

1. 6, 10. ] x. The act of overturning or fact 
of being overturned ; an upsetting ; a revolu- 
tion. 9. Geol. =* Over fold sb. 1877. 8« Turn- 
over in the course of trade 1882. 

Overturn (Juv.vitp-.in), v. ME. [Over- I. 
6, ?4, 10.] ti. intr. Of a wheel, and fig. of 
time : 'I o turn round, revolve -1649. 9. trans. 
TO turn (anything) over upon its side or face; 
to upset, overthrow; to cause to faU over or 
down ME. b. intr. To turn over, capsize, up- 
set. late ME. 3. trans . To overthrow, subvert, 
bring to ruin, late ME. t4. To upset, disorder 
(stomach, etc.) -1704. ts- To turn away; to 
pervert -1587. 

a. They oucTturned their Canon with a great 
violence 1555. 3. We shall o're-turne it [the King* 

dome] topsie-turuy downe Shaks. Hence Over- 
tirrnable a. OvertUTner. 

Over-value (Ju-va-ivaeliw), sb. i6n.[OvER- 
II. 8 d. | A value or estimate greater than the 
worth of a thing. 

Overvalue (juvamuTi»\ v. 1597. [Ovf.r- 
II. 5, 1 b. J x. trans. To value (a thing) above 
its worth ; to overestimate, b. To put too high 
a money valuation upon 1641. ta. Of a thing ; 
To surpass in value -1 772. 

*. b. If the policy be enormously overvalued, that 
will be evidence of fraud 1647. 8o 0*vervalu&*tion t 
the action of overvaluing. 

Overwa-lk, v. 1533. [Over- I. 9, 10, II. 

2. ] x. trans. To walk over. 9. refl. To walk 
too much or too far 1662. 

O'verwash (-wpj), sb. 1889. JY. next.] 
Geol. The material carried by running water 
from a glacier and deposited over or beyond 
the maiginal moraine. 

Overwash (-wp-f), v. 1577. [Over- 1 . 5, 
g.J trans. To wash or flow over (something) ; 
to bathe by flowing over. 

Overwatch (Juvajw^’tf), v. 1563. [Over- 
I. 1 (c), 17, 21.] x. trans . To keep watch over 
1618. ta. To watch all through (a night) -1590. 

3. To weary or exhaust by keeping awake or by 
want of sleep. Now chiefly in pa. pple . 1563. 

Overwear (Juvajwe®*!), v. 1578. [Over- 
I. ax, 1 7.] x. To wear out or exhaust with 
toil, etc. 9. To wear out (clothes, etc.), wear 
threadbare 163a 3. To wear (something) away 
or to an end ; to outwear 1581. 

Overweary (juvwwWi'), v. 1576* [Over- 
I. ax, II. 6.J trans. To overcome with weari- 
ness ; to tire out. 

Overween v^vwwPn), v. Now chiefly in 
ppl- a. ME. [Over- II. 5, 6.] x. intr , To have 
too high expectations or too nigh an opinion of 
oneself ; to be arrogant or presumptuous, ta. 
To think too highly (<?/) -1621. ta- trans. (and 
refi. •> 1). To over-esteem (usu. oneself, or 
something of one's own) -1674. +4. To cause 

to overween -1620. 

x. Mowbray, you ouer-weeoe to taka it so Shaks. 
Hence Overweening vbl. sb. (now rare ), ai ro- 
mance, self-conceit 1 over-estimation. Overwce*n« 
tag Ppl. «. over- confident ; conceited, arrogant, pre- 
sumptuous, self-opinionated; of opinion, etc., ex* 
aggemted. Ovcrwccning-ly adv., -neam. 
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OVERWEIGH 

Overweigh (juvarw*-), v. ME. [Over- 
II, x, 5, I. 9 I.J i. tram . To exceed in weight 
{physical or moral) ; to overbalance, ont weigh, 

a. To weigh down, overburden, oppress 1577. 
3. intr. To preponderate ; to weigh too much 
186a. 

t. Say what yon can | my false ore-weight your 
true Shaks 

Overweight (pu-yaiwrit), sb. 1511. [Over- 

I. 19, II. 8 c.) 1. Something over the exact or 
proper weight ; extra weight, a. Greater weight 
(than that of something else) ; preponderance 
{physical or moral) x6a6. 3. Too great weight ; 
also fig. 1577. 

Over-weight a. 1638. [Over 

prep. + Weight sb.) Above, or in excess of, 
the ordinary weight ; too heavy. 

1 was charged a lew pounds of o. luggage 1868. 

Overwefght, v . 1603. [Over- II. 6.] 

+1. tram . To give or attach too much weight to 
Florio. a. To weight too heavily; to over- 
burden, overload {lit, and fig.). Chiefly in pa, 
pp/e. 1753. 

+ 0 *ver-wet, sb. i6a6. [Over- IT. 7.] Too 
great wetness Bacon. So 0 *ver-we*tneaa. 
Overwhelm (Juvaihwclm), v. ME. [f. 
Ovkk- 1 . 6, 8 + Whelm v. to roll.] x. tram. 
To ovci turn, upset ; to turn upside down. Obs. 
exe. dial . a. trans. To cover (anything) as with 
something turned over and cast upon it ; to bury 
or drown beneath this ; to submerge completely 
(and ruin or destroy) 1450, tb. To overhang 
so as 10 cover more or less Shaks. 3. fig. To 
•vercome or overpower; to bring to ruin or 
destruction ; to crush 1539. b. To overpower 
utterly with some emotion 1535. c. To * deluge f 
with 1806. 

t. The earthqu?ke overwhelmed a chain of moun- 
tains of free stone more than 3 >0 miles long >796* 
a Pompeii was overwhelmed by a vast accumula- 
tion of dust and ashes Huxley. b. Hen . V, 111. i. 

II. 3. We Starve at home, abroad our debts ore- 
whelm us 1699. b. I was overwhelmed with the 
sense of my condition Dr Fok. c. The whole party 
..were overwhelming him with praises 1806. Hence 
Overwhelming ppL -ly adv. % -ness. 

Overwind (Juvaiwai'nd), z/. 1682. Pa.t. and 
pa. pple. overwound. I Over- JI. 5.] trans. 
To wind too tight, as in tuning a musical instru- 
ment ; to wind (a watch, etc., or, in Mining , the 
hoisting rope or chain) too far. 

0 *ver-wi*se (-waiz), a. 1588. [Over- IT. 
7.] Too wise, affectedly wise Not over-wise, 
rather deficient in wisdom. Hence 0 *ver- 
wi*se-ly adv., -ness. O*ver-wi*sdom. 
O-verword, sb. Chiefly AV. 1500. [Over- 

I. 20 ] A word or phrase repeated again and 
again ; e\ p. the refrain of a song. 

Overwork, sb. [OE. oferwcorr. f. ofer- y 
Over- I. X.] I. (<fu*vsjw®jk). +1. A super- 
structure; spec, in OE. 0 sepulchral monument. 
OE. and ME. a. Extra work. [Over- 1 . 19.] 
1858. II. (Ju*v 3 Jw£ 5 *Jk). Excessive work, work 
beyond one’s capacity. [Over- II, 8 b.J 1818. 
Overwork (Juv3jw»-jk), v. Pa. t. and 
pple. -wrought, -worked. [OE. oferwyrcan , 
t. Over- I. 8.) I. 1. trans. To work all over, 
decorate the surface of. (Only in pa. pple.) 
[Over- I. 8.] ■fa. To work upon successfully; 
to gain over to a certain course. [Over- 1 . xi. j 
-i66i. II. 1. trans. To cause to work too 
hard; to work (a man, horse, etc.) beyond his 
strength ; towcaryor exhaust with work. | Over- 

II . 6, I ax,] 1530. b. To fill too full with 
work 1876. c. intr. To work too much 1894. 
a. To work too much upon; to elaborate to 
excess. (Only in pa. pple.) J Over- II. 6.] 1636. 

3. trans . and fig. To stir up or excite exces- 
sive! v 1645. 

1. Overworking my eyes by candlelight Pepys. b. 
My days wiik toil are overwrought Loncf. ». Till 
my brain became, In its own eddy boiling and o’er- 
wrougkt. A whirling gulf of phantasy and (lame 
Byron. 

Overworn (Juvajwfm ; stress variable],///. 
a. 1565. [f. Over- I. ax, 17 + Worn ppl. a. j 
1. Much worn, the worse for wear ; threadbare ; 
faded. ta. Obsolete -1610. 3. Worn out, 

exhausted, spent, as with age or toil 159a. 

4. Spent in time; passed away i^9a> 

x. fig, Twel. N. 111. i. 66. 4. Musing the morning 

is so much o’erworn Shjucs. 

Overwrite (Juvairai’t), v. 1699. [Over- 
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1. 8, ao, II. 6, a.] x. a. trans. To wnte (some- 
thing) over other writing, as a palimpsest, b. 
To write over, to cover with writing, a. To 
re-write 1874. g. &. intr. To write too much 

b. refi. To exhaust oneself by excessive writing ; 

c. To write too much about (a subject) 1837. 
Overwrought (<?o*vwr§-t), ppl. a. 167a 

[pa. pple. of OVERWORK v.] x. a. Exhausted 
by overwork, b. Worked up to too high a pitch. 
9. Elaborated to excess ; over-laboured 1839. 
Over-zeal (Ju-vaizrl). 1747. [Over- II. 
8 d. ] Too great seal ; excess of seal. So 0*ver* 
zealous (-se’las) a. 1635. 

Ovi- I, combi, form, of L. ovum egg , as in 
Ovi'ferous [-fbrous], a. Anat. and Zool. egg- 
bearing ; applied esp. to special receptacles in 
which the ova of some crustaceans are carried. 
O'viforxnf-PORM I, a. having the form of an egg, 
egg-shaped, Ovi germ (^a'viidjaim) [Germ], 
an (unfertilised) ovum. Ovigerous finri’ds&ras) 
[-gerous], a, Anat. and Zool. bearing or 
carrying eggs. Ovi’vorous [L. -vorus devour- 
ing + -ousj, a. egg-eating. 

Ovi- 2 , comb, form of L. ovis sheep, as ovi- 
ben >ine, oviform , ovivorous adjs. 

Ovicapsule (< 7 uvikse*psiwl). 1853. [f. Ovi- 1 
+ Capsule. 1 Anat, and Zool. A capsule or 
sac containing an ovum or ova ; an cgg-case, 
an ovisac. Hence Ovica-psular a. 

Ovicell (< 5 b-visel) 1870. [f. Ovi- 1 + Cell.] 
1. A receptacle for the ova in certain Polyzoa ; 
also called oocyst or oascium . a. A cell which 
when impregnated becomes a new individual ; 
an egg-cell; a germ-cell; an ovum or ovule 

(Ovicide (<^-vis3id),/v. 1845. [f. Ovi- a + 
-CIDE * ] Sheep-killing. So O-vicidal a. 
Ovicyst (Ja-visist). 1877. [irreg. f. Ovi- 1 
+ CY5T.] Zool. A receptacle in which the ova 
are hatened in some ascidians. Hence Ovi- 
cy stic a. 

Ovidian (mri-dian), a. 1617. [-ian.] Be- 
longing to or characteristic of the Latin poet 
Ovid (Publius O vidius Naso. B. C. 43-A.D. 17), 
or his poetry. 

Oviduct (<7u*vidz>kt). 1757. [ad. med. or 
mod.L. oviductus ■» end ductus. Duct of the 
egg.] Anat. and Zool. The duct or canal 
forming a passage for the ova or eggs from the 
ovary, esp. in birds ; in mammals the corre- 
sponding structure is more usu. called the Fal- 
lopian tube. So Oviducal ( 0 nvidifikal) a. of 
the nature of an o. 

Ovine (du- vain), 1808. [ad. L. ovinus, 
{. ovis ; see -ink K) i. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of, sheep or a sheep; in Zool. 
belonging to the Oitinr, a subfamily of rumi- 
nants, comprising the various kiuds of sheep, 
a .fig, Sheeplike, sheepish 1832. 

Oviparous (*vi paras), a. 1646. [f. L. 

oviparus egg-laying (f. Ovi- 1 + - paints , f. /*- 
rere to bring forth) + -OUS.] Zool. Producing 
ova or eggs ; applied to animals tliat produce 
young by means of eggs. (Opp. to Vivi- 
parous.) So Oviparity (iThvipa.’riti), the 
condition or character of being o. 

Oviposit (Juvij^-zit), v. 1816. [f. Ovi-l + 
L. posit-, ppl. stem of ponere to place ; cf. de- 
posit.] Zool. intr. To deposit or lay an egg or 
eggs ; esp. by means of an ovipositor, as an in- 
sect b. trans. To deposit or lay (an egg) 
1847. So Ovlposi’tion. 

Ovipositor (Juvipp*zit/j). 1816. [f. Ovi- 1 
+ L. positor, agent-n. f. fonere .] Entom . A 
pointed tubular organ at tne end of the abdo- 
men of the female in many insects, by means 
of which the eggs are deposited, and (in many 
cases) a hole bored to receive them. 

Ovisac (Ju’vissek). 1835. [f. Ovi-X + Sac.] 
Anat. and Zool. A sac, cell, or pouch contain- 
ing an ovum (as a Graafian follicle), or a num- 
ber of ova ; an egg-case. 

Ovisra f^viz’m). 189a. [f. L. ovum + 
-ism ; in mod.F. ovisme.] Biol. The old theory 
that the ovum or female reproductive cell con- 
tains the whole of the future organism in nn un- 
developed st4te, the male cell or spermatozoon 
acting merely as a stimulant; opp, to spermirm 
or anitnaleulism. So Ovist (Ja’vist), one who 
bolds the theory of o. 1836. Ovi'sUe a, 1893. 
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Ovo- (fi*yo\ used irreg. as comb, form of 
L. ovum egg, as In 0«vo-rhomb©i*dal, out. 

Ovogenesis (^v^dge-n/sis). 1886. [mod. 
L., f. Ovo- + Genesis ; cf. Oogenesis.] Biol. 
The production or formation of an ovum. SO 
Ovogene-tic, Ovo'genoua adjs. contributing to 
the formation or growth of an ovum. 

Ovoid ^ void), a. and sb, i8a8. [ad. mod. 
L. ovoides, f. L. ovum ; see -OID.] A. adj. z. 
Resembling an egg, egg-shaped. a. Comb. ; 
esp. with another adj. , denoting modification of 
the form expressed by the latter, as o. -oblong 
187a B. sb. A body or figure of ovoid form 
1831. So Ovoi'dal (<7Yoi‘d&l) a. X799. 

Ovoio {fis'nSid). PI, ovoli (-If). 1663. 
[ ad. It. *| ’ ovoio, now uovolo, dim. of fovo, novo 
: — L. ovum egg.] Arch, A convex moulding 
of which the section is a quarter-circle or 
(approx.) a quarter-ellipse, receding from the 
vertical downwards ; also called quarter-round 
or echinus, 

Ovology (tfvplfidgi). 184a. [f. Ovo- + 

-logy. The regular form Oology is app. not 
used in this sense.] That part of biology or 
embryology which treats of tne formation and 
structure of die ova of animals. So Ovolo'gi- 
cal a. Ovo'logist 

|| O:vo-te*stis. 1877. [mod L., f. Ovo- + 
Testis.] Zool, An organ in certain inverte- 
brates producing both ova and spermatozoa ; 
a hermaphrodite gland. 

Ovo- viviparous ( Jo :v^,vivi-pftr3s), a. 1801. 
[f. Ovo- + Viviparous.] Zool. Combining ovi- 
parous and viviparous characters, producing 
eggs which are hatched within the body of the 
parent 

Ovular (^•vi«lAj), a. 1855. [ad. mod.L. 
ovu laris, f, ovulum Ovule ; see -ar.] Biol. 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an ovule. 

Ovulate (dii'vittL't), a. 1861. [f. mod.L. 
ovulum Ovule +-ATE *.] Having or contain- 
ing an ovule or ovules. Chiefly in comb., as 
biovulate , etc. 

Ovulation (Ji»viMl/i*Jan). 1853. [f. Ovule 
+ -ATION.] Physiol, and Zool. The formation 
and development of ovules or ova, and («/.) 
their discharge from the ovary, as occurring in 
female mammals. 

Ovule (Jk»*vi«l). 1830L [a. F., ad. mod.L. 
ovulum , dim. of oi>um egg.] x. Hot. The rudi- 
mentary seed in a phanerogamous plant ; the 
body which contains the female germ -cell, and 
after fertilization becomes a seed. a. Zool. and 
Physiol. The female germ-cell of an animal; 
spec, the unfertilized ovum 1857. So Oxruli*- 
ferous a. bearing or producing ovules. O vu* 
list =1 Ovist. 

II Ovulum (<*»*vi*l£m). PI. ovula. i8aa. 
[mod.L. dim. of ovum egg.] x. Zool. and 
Physiol . mm Ovule a. x8aa. a. Zool. A genus 
of gastropod molluscs, including the Egg-shell 
{ O . ovum) with an egg-shaped shell 1837. 

Ii Ovum (<7u*v0m). pi, ova (tf«*vA). 1706. [L. 
- egg.] x. Zool. The female germ In animals, 
capable when fertilized by the male sperm (and 
in some cases without such fertilization) of de- 
veloping into a new individual. a. Arch. An 
egg-shaped ornament or carving 1797. 3- 

attrib ., as o.-product, etc. j often with pL, as 
ova-duct, etc. 1753. 

Owe (<?o), v. [Com. Tent, s OE. dgan m 
OHG. eigan, etc., one of the orig. Tent pro- 
ten te-pre sent tbs. The OE. pa. t. dhte, ME. 
dhte, 6hte, survives as Ought v.] I. trans. To 
have ; to possess ; — Own v. 9. Obs. exc. dial. 

The Oxe. .knowea who owes him, and feedee him 
162B. 

II. To have to pay, 1. To be under obliga- 
tion to pay or repay (money, etc.) ; to be in- 
debted in, or to the amount of; to be under 
obligation to render (obedience, honour, etc.b 
Const, with simple dab or to. (The chief current 
sense.) ME. b. absot. Tube in debt 14160. a. 
transf. a. To have towards another (a fading, 
regarded as something which is yet to be 
rendered in action) ; to bear (good or 01 will), 
Obs. exc. in to owe a grudge, late ME* b. To 
bear to some one or something (a relation, as 
dependence, etc., which hes to be acknow- 
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dative). 1591. tb. Without direct obj. : To be 
beholaeu {to a person for something) -1686. 

1. He Setae to the finite, Hou itiocfeo owist thou to 
my lord Y Wyclif Luke xvi. 5. b. la euen for the 
clothes vpon my backs 1607. jj. We o. the discovery 
of the prismatic spectrum to Sir Isaac Newton 1868. 

11 L fz. To have as a duty ; to be under 
obligation (to do something). (Followed by Inf. 
with or without to). -1537. *fn. quasi -tmpers. 
(usu. with inf. clause as subject) : (It) behoves, 
befits, is due (to) ; e.g. him owe (or oweth) ■■ it 
behoves him, he ought ; as him owe, as befits 
him, as is due to him -1500. Hence Oarer, 
tan owner ; a debtor [rare). Owing vbU sb, 
that which one owes ; debt. 

Owelty (dfc'dlti). 1579. [*• AF. owelti, 
earlier oeltet : — L. xqualitatcm , f. mqualis 
eaual.] Law . Equality 

Oweillan (aufnian), a. 1883. [f. surname 
Owen + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to Robert 
Owen (1771-1858), a social reformer who advo- 
cated the reorganization of society on a system 
of communistic co-operation, which he en- 
deavoured to carry Into practice in various in- 
dustrial communities. So Ow'enist, Ow’enite, 
a follower of Owen. 

Owing (<fr*iij) f ppl. a. late ME. [f. Owe 
v . + -ing *.] i. That owes ; under obliga- 
tion ; indebted, bounden, beholden. Now rare 
or Obs . a. That is yet to be paid or rendered ; 
owed, due. Const, to or simple dat. (The usual 
current sense.) late ME. 3 .fig. Owing to : a. 
pred. That owes its existence to; attributable 
to ; caused by, * due to ' 1655. b. Hence, as 
prep. phr. : In consequence of, on account of, 
because of 1814. 

1. I am greatly a to your Lordship far your lost 
favour Pkpys. a All that was o. for the children 
>783. 3. b. O. to his natural disposition to study . .he 
had been bred with a view to the bar Scott. 

Owl (aul), sb. [Com.Teut. : OE. * tie 
1 — * 4 lSn, +£wl 6 n ; prob. ult. echoic. Cf. L. alula, 
ululart , and Howl, Howlkt.J i. A nocturnal 
bird of prey, well known by Its doleful * hoot \ 
having a large head, small face, raptorial beak, 
and large eyes directed forwards, beset by a disk 
of radiating leathers ; feeding on small birds, 
mice, and the like. b. The common British 
species are the Bam O. (White, Silver, Yellow, 
Church, Hissing, Hobby, Screech O.); the 
Tawny O. (Brown, Grey. Beech, Ferry, Hoot, 
Hooting. Ivy, Wood O.); the Long-eared or 
Homed O etc. late ME. c. Omith . Any bird 
of the sub-order Striges, (The known species 
are about floo.) 1706. d. In provb. sayings, 
late ME. a. transf. and fig. Applied to a per- 
son in allusion to nocturnal habits, to appear- 
ance of gravity and wisdom, etc. Hence — 
wiseacre, solemn dullard, late ME. 3. a. A 
name for the Lump Fish, more fully Sea 0 . 
1601. b. The owl-ray 186a. 4. A variety of 

the domestic pigeon ; also called O.-figeou 1735. 

1. The clamorous Owl® that nightly boots Shako. 
d. To carry or send owls to At kens, after Gr. yK owe* 
tyiw«to taka a commodity where it sl> 
ready abounds. As drunk as owls Massy at. 

•it rib. and Comb^ as ». -flight, -eyed adj., etc. ; o.« 
train U, S. slang, a train running during the night, 
b. esp. in names of animals, as o.-monkey, a S. 
Amer. monkey of the genus Nyctifiithecus \ -moth, 
a very large Brasilian moth (Erebus stria) resent, 
bling an owl in its colouring and in the appearance of 
its hind wings 1 -parrot ® K aka rot -pigeon: see 
4 ; -ray I see 3. Hence Owl *. intr. to behave like 
an owl 1 to pry about, prowl, asp. in the dark. Now 
chiefly dial. 

Ow'ler. Obs. cxc. Hist . 1690. [app. f. prec. 
see-ER 1 1.] One engaged in the illegal ex- 

g srtation or ‘owllng’ of wool or sheep from 
ngland ; also, a vessel so employed, an owling 
boat. So Ovrllng vbl. sb. the trade of an o. 
Owlery (an*bri). 1817. [f. Owl sb. + 
-ery.J i, A place where owls are kept; a 
haunt of owls. a. Owlishness 1831. 

Owlet (atrltt). 154a. [dim. of Owl ; see 
-et i perh. altered from Howlst.] An owl ; 
a young owl or little owl. 

Comb. o.-moth, an American name for any moth of 
the genus Noctua or family Noctuidm. 

Ow*l-glasa, 156a [f. Owl sb, + Glass 
sb. 8.] — Rulensfiiegel, name of a German jester 
of mediseval times ; a prototype of roguish 
fools ; hence, A Jester, buffoon. 

Owllah (atrlij), a. i6u. [t Owl ii. + 
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-ISH 1 .1 Owl-like ; resembling an owl, or that of 
an owl. Hence Ow*liah*ly adv., -neas. 
Owl-light 1599. If. Owl sb. + Light 
The dim light in which owls go abroad ; 
twilight, dusk ; also [in early use) the dark. 
Own (dsn), a . [OE. dgen 1 — OTent. *ai- 
g**o- t pa. pple. of *aigan to possess, OE. dgan 
Owe v. The primary sense is ‘possessed, 
owned '.] That is possessed or owned by the 
person or thing Indicated by the preceding sb. 
or pron. ; of or belonging to oneself or itself ; 
proper, peculiar, particular, individual. x. 
Used after a possessive case or ad]., to empha- 
size the possessive meaning. b. Expressing 
tenderness or affection ; also (usu. 70c.) in suferT. 
— very own. late ME. c. Own in the predicate 
sometimes has the force of self in the subject, 
as in ' 1 am my own master 1 » ' I myself (and 
not some one else) am my master ’ 1551, 9. 

Without possessive preceding. Now rare , and 
usu. with an or in fil. OE. 3. absol. (mostly with 
preceding possessive) : That which is (one’s) 
own; property, possessions; (one’s) own goods, 
kinsfolk, friends, etc. Somewhat arch. OE. 

1. And find no spot of all the world my o. Goldsm. 
The reader who loves history for its a soke 1895. 
Phr. To be one's o. man (woman), to be independent! 
to have the full control or use of one's faculties b. 
By me, thine owne true Knight Shakc. a. An o. 
brother, os dial, from a half-brother or brother-in- 
law, etc. ; o. cousins, first cousins. 3. IVint. T, v. lit. 
i»3. He gave freely of his o. 1839. Phr. Of {one's) 

a. , that is one's own; belonging to oneself. 

Spec, phrases. To hold one's o. } to maintain one's 
position 1 not to suffer defeat or derogation, f To tell 
one his o., to tell him the plain truth about himself. 
On one's o. (colloq.), on one's own account, responsi- 
bility, resources, etc. To get one's o. back (colloq.), 
to get even with, to revenge oneself on someone. 
Hence Ownness (0“*nnes), the fact or quality of 
being one’s own or peculiar to oneself 164a. 

Own (*un), v . [OE. drnian, f. dgen Own a. 
After OE. and early ME. scarcely found till 
17th c., the usual word in sense a in the xx- 
17th c. being Owe.] +i. tram. To make (a 
thing) one's own ; to seize, win, gain ; to adopt 
as one’s own -ME. a. To have or hold as 
one's own, possess OE. fb. To have as one's 
function or business -17x4. 3. a. To acknow- 

ledge as one’s own i6xo. b. To recognize as 
an acquaintance. Obs. exc. dial. 1650. +c. 

To claim for one’s own -18x5. 4. To acknow- 

ledge as approved or accepted ; to countenance, 
vindicate. Somewhat arch . 1610. 5. To 

acknowledge (something) in its relation to one- 
self ; also, to confess to be valid, true, or actual; 
10 admit 1655. b. intr. To confess [to some- 
thing) 1776. c. To 0. up (colloq.) 1 to confess 
fully or frankly, [intr. witn or without to, or 
witn obj. clause) 1880. 6. sficc. To acknowledge 

as having supremacy, authority, or power over 
one; to yield obedience or submission to 
1 & 95 - 

a. Gardens owned by the wealthier residents 1858. 

b. IVint. T. iv. iv. 143. 3. a. Thy Brat hath been 

cast out . . No Father owning it Shako. b. My Lord 
Chaimberlaine . . who owned and spoke to me Parcs. 
5. Her age was about thirty, for she owned aia and 
twenty Fielding. I readily o. myself at a loss 17381 
1 o. to you that I have a great fear of the damage 
that ridicule might do 1873. b. He owns to disliking 
the Doctor 1853. 6. Till all Thy creatures o. Thy 

sway 1870. 

Owner (fa*nw). ME. [£ prec. + -erL] 
One who owns or holds sometning; one who 
has the rightful claim or title to a thing. Also 
attrib., as owner-driver. 

She now lived upon an estate of which she no longer 
was the o. Miss Bukmsy. Hence Ownerless a. 
Ownership, the fact or state of being an o. » pro- 
perly, proprietorship 1583. 

Ox (pks). [Com. Tent. : OE. oxa wk. masc. 
: — OTeut. *ohs-n- pre-Tcut. *uksln~. The 
only word in general Eng. use which retains 
the orig. pi. vs, OE. -an, of the weak declen- 
sion.] x . The domestic bovine quadruped (sexu- 
ally dist. as bull and cow ) ; in common use, ap- 
plied to the male castrated and used for draught 
purposes, or reared to serve as food. 9 . Zool. 
Any beast of the bovine family of ruminants, 
including the domestic European spedes, the 
‘wild oxen* preserved in certain parks In 
Britain, the buffalo, bison, gaur, yak, musk-ox, 
etc. OE. 8* transf. An ancient coin bearing a 
representation of an ox; also attrib, as ost- 
com, etc. 1607. fa. A fop) -ifyo 


OXAMIC 

The black ox, misfortune, adversity} old age 
1546. 

1. A hetd of Beeves, (hire Oxen and folre Kine 
Milt, a American ox, the bison or buffalo 1 Com 
ox, Bos cmMr\ Indian, Brahmin , or Dwarf ox, the 
zebu (B. tndieux) \ Musk ex, a ruminant of arrtie 
America, Ooiboe moschatus, 4. a. Merry W. v. v. 
196, b. Provb. The black o. has trod on (his, etc.) 
| foot. 

attrib. and Comb. : o.-antelope, a bovine ante- 
lope 1 in R.V. (Hum. xxiiL ae) a marginal reading 
for * wild ox identified as Bos fitim ig enius ; -bile ■ 
ox-gall 1 -biter, a bird: (a) ox-pecker \ (b) IIS* 
the cow-bird, Molobtus ester or M. fieeorts ; -fly, 
-gad-fly, the gad-fly or bot-fly, CEstrus boots 1 -gall# 
the gall of the ox, used for cleansing purposes, also 
in painting and pharmacy ! -pod. Apis, the sacred 


Egyptians t -heart a., heart-shaped and 
led esp. to a variety of cherry t also as 
’ ilou 


large* applli 

sb. | oxl&nd ■ Oxgamg! also, plough-land t -pecker, 
the genus Bufihaga of African birds, feeding on tha 
parasitic larvm that Infest the hide of cattle | also 
called beef -eater 1 -ray, a fish, the large horned ray, 
CephalofiUra giorna. See also Main words. 

b. In names of plants (in some of which ox-, like 
horse-, denotes a coarse or large species, or means 
‘ eaten by 1 or * fit for oxen *) 1 ox -bane, a plant in- 
jurious to cattle; the Poison-bulb of S. Africa, Bu- 
fihane toxic aria ; -daisy Ox-eye daisy | -heal or 
-heel, Bear's-foor or Fetid Hellebore, Hellebenu 
fastidus 1 -mushroom, a name for very large speci- 
mens of the common mushroom. Hence O'X-llke a. 
and ado. like, or resembling that of an ox i alter the 
manner of on ox. 

Ox-, a formative of chemical terms. X* — 
Oxv- from oxygen, as in ox- or oxy-acetic, 
ox iodic, etc, a. A shortening of Oxal-, as in 
OXAMIC, etc. 

Oxal-, comb, element in chemical terms# 
used in the sense 4 derived from or related to 
oxalic add or 4 containing the radical oxalyl ’. 
O'xalan [-an a ; cf. alloxan ]* OXALUR AMIDE. 
Oxale* thy line, a poisonous oily liquid of com- 
position C#H 1? N S ; also a general name for the 
series to which this belongs, as chloroxalcthy- 
line C e H#ClNj. O xalito Mm., native ferrous 
oxalate. 

Oxalate Qrks&lA). 1791. [a. F. f f. Oxal- 
in oxalique Oxalic + -ate *.J Chem. A salt 
of oxalic acid. 

Oxa*ldehyde. [f. Ox- a + Aldehyde : — 
oxalic aldehyde A Chem. m Glyoxal. 

Oxalic (pksseTik), a. 1791. [ad. F. oxalique, 
f. L. Oxalis; see -IC.J Chem. Of, derived 
from, or characteristic of the Oxalis or Wood 
Sorrel : spec. &• Oxalic acid : a highly poisonous 
and intensely sour add (C,H t 0 4 «C| 0 r aH 0 ), 
the first member of the dibasic senes having 
the general formula C n H Jn _ 8 0 4 . b. O. ether, a 
name for neutral ethyl oxalate (C«Hio0 4 «■ 
GpOi-aCjHg-Of) ; also extended to the oxalates 
of the alcohol radicals in general 
|| Oxalis (y-ks&lis). 1706. [I,, oxalis , -olid-, 
a. Gr. b£a\it 9 f. b£v$ sour, add.] Bot. A 
genus of plants, mostly herbs, with delicate 
five-parted flowers, and leaves usu. of three 
leaflets; the common British species Is O , 
Acetosella, Wood Sorrel. 

Oxalo-, comb, element — Oxal-, used bef. 
consonants ; as O xalo-nHratc, a salt of oxalio 
and nitrate add. 

Oxaluxamidefpksfilytie-rAmmd). 1866. [See 
next and Amide.J Chem. The amide of oxal- 
uric add (CsH.NgO#), obtained as a white 
crystalline powder by the action of ammonia 
and hydrocyanic add on alloxan ; also called 
oxalan, 

Oxaluric (pks 81 yn*Tlk),e. 1836. [f. Oxal- 
+ U ric.] Chem. In O, acid : a monobasic acid 
(C*H 4 NtO«), which may be regarded as oxalio 
add and urea minus water, obtained as a white 
crystalline powder, of a very acid taste. Hence 
OxaluTate, a salt of o. acid. 

Oxalyl (p-ksftlil). 1859. [*• Oxal- + -yl.] 
Chem. The hypothetical radical (CgOa) of oxalio 
add* 

Ox&mic C?kase*mik), a. 1838. [f. Ox- a 
- Oxal- + Amic . ] Chem. In O. acid : a mono- 
basic add, C,H,NOb (- NHfCfOrOH), pro- 
duced by the dehydration of add oxalate of 
ammonium, and in other ways ; Ita salts are 
O'xamatea. O. ether t an ether In which one 
or other of the hydrogen-atoms of *wwiiq 
add is replaced by an alcohol-radical : e.g. 
et hylic oxamate or Oxame thane, C 4 H T NO*, 


6 (Get, K#la)» 9 (Fr. p m). il (Ger. Mtfiler). A (Fr. dene). 9 (curl). 4 (&) (thsre). i (A) (resn). f (Fr. faint). 


8 (fir, fini# eexth), 
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Oxaznlde (p-kslmaid). 1838. [f. Ox- a + 
Amide.] Chem. The diamide C 2 0 2 .N 2 H 4 , re- 
presenting two molecules of ammonia in which 
two atoms of hydrogen are replaced by oxalyl, 
CnOj ; also called oxalamide . 

Oxanilic (pksfini-lik), a. 1866. [f. Ox-a=» 
Oxal- + Anilic.] Chem. In O. acid ( * phenyl- 
oxamic acid): acxystaUinesubstance(C 8 H 7 NO a ) 
obtained by heating aniline with an excess of 
oxalic acid; its salts are Oxa'nilates. So 
Oxani'lamide ( * monophenyloxamide), a snow- 
white flaky substance (C 8 H 8 N 2 0 2 ) obtained in 
the decomposition of cyanilme by hydrochloric 
acid ; Oxa’niUde ( — diphenyloxamide), a sub- 
stance (C 14 Ht 2 N 2 0 2 ) crystallizing in white scales, 
obtained by heating aniline oxalate, or in other 
ways; Oxa'niline, a base (C 6 H 7 NO) obtained 
by heating amido-salieylic acid. 

0*x-blrd, o xbird. 1547. [f. Ox + Bird a.] 
A name applied to various British small wild- 
fowl; esp. the Dunlin ( Tringa variabilis). 

Ox-bow, oxbow Grksbdu). late ME. [f. 
Ox + Bow sb. 1 ] x. * Bow sb. x 5. 9. U.S . A 

semicircular bend in a river ; hence, the land 
included in this. Also attrib., as ox-bow bend . 
* 797 . 

Ox-eye, oxeye (p*ks,ai). late ME. x. The 
eye of an ox ; an eye like that of an ox, a large 
(human) eye 1688. 9. A popular name of 

various birds, a. esp. the Great Titmouse (Pa- 
nes major) 1544. b. Also, locally, the Dunlin, 
Tringa variabilis ; etc. 1589. 3. Applied to 

various plants : a. A species of the genus Bttph ■ 
thalmum (N.O. Compositx). late ME. b. The 
British wild plants Chrysanthemum segetum, the 
Corn-marigold or Yellow Ox-eye, and C. Leucan- 
i he mum, the White Ox-eye, Ox-eye daisy, Dog- 
daisy, or Moon-daisy 1625. c. The American 
composite plant, Heliopsis Ixvis, with large yel- 
low flowers. 4. Applied to a drinking-cup in 
use at certain Oxford colleges 1703. 5. Naut. 

«= Bull's eye 10. 1598. Hence O'x-eyed a. 
having large full eyes like those of an ox. 

Oxford (p'ksfojd ), name of a university 
town in England [in OE. Oxena-, Oxnaford 
‘ford of oxen ME. Oxneford, Oxenford], used 
attrib. in various expressions. 

O. clay ( Geol.), a deposit of stiff blue clay under- 
lying the 'coral rag* of the Middle Oolite in the 
midland counties of England, and esp. in Oxford* 
shire ; 0 . corners, in Printing , ruled border lines 
enclosing the print 4^ a book, etc., crossing and ex- 
tending beyond each other at the corners ; O. frame, 
a picture-frame the sides of which cross each other 
and project at the corners j O. man, a man who has 
been educated at the University of Oxford t O. mix- 
ture, a very dark grey woollen cloth; O. Move- 
ment (Ch. Hist.), the movement for the revival of 
Catholic doctrine and observance in the Church of 
England, which began at Oxford about *833; O. 
oolite (Geol.): the middle division of the Oolitic 
system ) O. School {Ch. Hist.), the school of thought 
represented by the Oxford Movement; the body of 
persons belonging to this; O. shirting, a kind of 
striped material Tor shirts and dresses ; O. Shoe, a 
style of shoe laced over the instep 1 O. Tracts, the 
'Tracts for the Times' issued 1833-41 in advocacy 
of the Oxford Movement, whence the movement is 
also known as Thactakian. Hence Oxfordian 
(lk.sfp‘Jdi 2 n) a. pertaining to Oxford | in GeoL applied 
to the lower division of tne Middle or Oxford Oolite. 

Oxgang ((rksgaeg). Obs. exc. Hist. Chiefly 
north, [f. Ox + Gang sb . 1 . 3.] The eighth part 
of the Carucate or ploughland, varying from 
xo to 18 acres, or more ; a bovate. 

O x-ha rrow. 1593. A large and powerful 
harro-v used on clay lands ; orig. drawn by oxen. 
Ox-head (p-ksbed). 1595. [f. Ox+ Head.] 
x. The head of an ox, or a representation of 
one. (Used in Shaks. John 11. i. 293 with 
ref. to cuckoldry.) 9. transf. A stupid person ; 
a dolt ; also attrib. or quasi stupid 1634. 

O'xherd. [f. Ox + Herd rd.2] A keeper of 
oxen ; a cowherd. 

Ox-horn ^-ksh^in). 1601. [f.Ox + IioRN.] 
A horn of an ox. (Sometimes used as a drink- 
ing-vessel.) 

Oxi-, earlier spelling of many words now 
•pelt Oxy-. 

Oxidable (yksidfib’l), a. Now rare. Also 
oxy-. X790. [a. F., now oxydable, f. oxider 

to Oxidate ; see -ablb .1 Chem. Capable of 
being oxidated; oxidizable. Hence Oixidap 
bittty. 


Oxidate (p ksidzU), v. Now rare . Also 
oxy-. 1790. [f. F. oxider + - ATE®,] Chem. 

1. trans. * Oxidize i. g. — Oxidize 9. 1807. 
Hence Oxid&'tion, combination with oxygen; 
conversion into an oxide or oxygen-compound. 
O'xldative a. having the property of oxidising. 
O’xidator, an oxidizing agent ; an apparatus 
for directing a stream of oxygen into tne flame 
of a lamp. 

Oxide (p’ksdid, £*ksid), sb. Also oxld (now 
chiefly U.S.), oxyde, oxyd. 1790. [a. F., now 
oxyde, f. oxy (gin e + - ide , after acide. J Chem . 
A compound of oxygen with another element, 
or with an organic radical. 

Oxidize (p’ksidciz), v. Also oxy-. 1809. 
f f. prec. + -ize,] Chem . x. irons . To cause to com- 
bine with oxygen ; to convert into an oxide or 
oxygen-compound. (In the case of a metal, often 
= to rust, make rusty.) g. intr. To take up or 
enter into combination with oxygen ; to become 
converted into an oxide. (Of a metal, often — 
to rust, become rusty.) 1826. 

Oxidized silver, a name erron. given to silver with 
a dark coating of silver sulphide. Hence O'xldiz- 
able, also oxy-, a. O xidization, also oxy-, 
oxidation. Oxidizer, also oxy*, an oxidizing 
agent. 

fOxi-dulated, ppl. a. Also oxy-. 1806. [f. 
obs. F. oxiduli , f. oxydule , 4 lowest degree of 
oxidation, protoxide , dim. of oxyde; after L. 
acidus, acid ulus.] Chem. Combined with a 
smaller proportion of oxygen than in another 
compound ; as in o. iron , a former name for 
the magnetic oxide of iron (Fe 3 0 4 ) as dist. from 
the peroxide (Fc 2 O a ) -1882. 

Oxime (p-ksaim), oxim (/rksira). 1891. [f. 
Ox- x -t- - ime , shortened from Imide.] Chem. 
A chemical compound containing the divalent 
group : N(OH) joined to a carbon atom, esp. In 
the combination CnH^: as acetoxime C 2 H 4 : 
N(OH), etc. Also called O'ximlde. 

Oxindole (pksi-nd^ul). Also -ol. 1872. [f. 
Ox- 1 + Indole.] Chem. A colourless crystal- 
line substance (C g II 7 NO), becoming an oil when 
heated, consisting of indole combined with one 
equivalent of oxygen. Hence dioxindole, con- 
taining two equivalents of oxygen (C 8 H 7 N 0 2 ) : 
see Di- a 2. 

Oxlip (/rkslip). [OE. oxanslyppe , f. ox an 
gen. sing, of oxa Ox+slyppe slimy or viscous 
dropping; see Cowslip.] The name of a 
flowering herb : applied to a plant intermediate 
between the Cowslip (Primula veris) and Prim- 
rose ( P . vulgaris) ; now ascertained to be a 
natural hybnd between these. b. By recent 
botanists appropriated to Primula elatior 
(Jacq.), found in Britain only in Essex and its 
neighbourhood. 

Oxonian (pksJumiin), a. and sb. 1540. [f. 
Oxonia. latinized form of Oxenford, Oxford + 
-AN. j A. adj. Of or belonging to Oxford 1644. 
B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Oxford ; usu., 
a member of the University of Oxford 1540. 
b. A kind of shoe, which covers the instep and 
is buttoned 1848. 

Oxo nic (^kynik), a. i88r. [f. Ox- a + 
carb)onic.] Chem. In O. acid, C 4 H b N, 0 4p a 
substance formed by the gradual oxidation of 
uric acid in an alkaline solution, and yielding 
on decomposition glyoxyl-urea and carbon di- 
oxide. Its salts are O'xonates. 

Ox-stall (fksstgl). late ME. A stall or 
stable for oxen. 

O'X-tail. 1 460. The tail of an ox ; esp. as an 
article of food. Also attrib . in ox-tail soup , etc. 

Oxter (/rkstaj;. Sc. And n. dial. 1533. [f. 
OE. dxta , dhsta, from same stem as OE. dxn 
: — *dhsna armpit.] The armpit; also, the 
under side of the upper arm. 

Ox-tongue, oxtongue (p'ks,toij). ME. 1 . 
The tongue of an ox. 9. Pop. name of several 
plants : - Langue DE bceuf x. fa. orig. 
applied to various plants having rough leaves, 
more or less tongue-shaped ; chiefly species of 
bugloss, borage, or alkanet -1611. b. A com- 
posite plant, Helminthia echioidcs , also Called 
Prickly Ox-tongue 1760. 

Oxy- (pkii ), repr. Gr. 6 £v-, comb, form of 
in sharp, keen, acute, pungent, acid. x. Words 
of various kinds, in which oxy- stands for 4 sharp 
1 acute ' (in lit. or fig, sense) : as Oxycephalic 


(-slTse'lik) a.,Anihropoi. havinga skull of pointed 
or conical shape ; so Oxycemhaly. J]Oxyo*pia 
[mod.L., f. Gr. 6 rr- to see], Phys. abnormal 
acuteness of sight. 9 . Chemical words, in which 
oxy- is taken as the comb, form of Oxygen (cf. 
Hydro- d) ; denoting either simply the presence 
of oxygen, as in Oxyacid, etc., or the addition 
of oxygen to the substance denoted by the 
simple word, and thus in effect -» oxygenated or 
oxidized. See also Oxychloride, Oxysul- 
phate, etc. A looser use is seen in oxy-alco- 
hol (or oxy-spirit), oxy-coal gaa, oxy-house- 
gas, etc., terms applied to the flame produced 
by mixing the vapour of a spirit lamp, ordinary 
house-gas, etc., with oxygen ; so oxy-alcohol 
blow-pipe, lamp, etc. ; oxy-paraffin a. , applied to 
a paraffin lamp with arrangement for the com- 
plete oxygenation of the flame. But the most 
fiequent use of oxy- is as a prefix to names of 
organic substances, to denote a derivative or 
related compound in which an atom of hydrogen 
is displaced by one of hydroxyl (HO) ; In which 
sense hydroxy- is now often preferred; sec 
Oxyacid 2. 

0 =xy-ace*tylene, a. 1909. Consisting of, 
or involving the use of, a mixture of oxygen and 
acetylene. 

Oxyacid, oxy- acid (>k si, re-sid). Also oxi-, 
ox-acid. 1836. [f. Oxy- 2 + Acid.] Chem. 1. 
An acid containing oxygen (e.g. carbonic acid, 
CH a O a ) as dist. from a hydracid (e.g. hydro- 
chloric acid, IiCl). a. Organic Chem. I11 pi., 
a name given to several senes of acids derived 
from those of the fatty or the aromatic series, 
by the substitution of one or more hydroxyl for 
one or more hydrogen atoms; hence called 
more exactly hydroxy-acids. 

Cxy-calcium (/>ksiket-lsi#m). 1865. [f. 

Oxy- 2 + Calcium.] Chem. In oxy-calcium 
light « Limelight. 

O-xychlor-, o*xychloro-. 1818. Chem. 
Containing oxygen and chlorine, as oxychlor- 
ether, a liquid, CH a Cl.CH(OH) (OC 2 H a ), ob- 
tained by the action of water at high tempera- 
ture on bichlor ether. So Oxychlo'ride, a com- 
bination of oxygen and chlorine with another 
clement, as Phosphorus oxychloride POCl 3 ; 
also, a compound of a metallic chloride with 
the oxide of the same metaL Also called Oxy- 
chlo'ruret. 

Oxygen (p-ksid3&i}. Also +oxl-, +-gene. 
1790. [a. F. oxyginc (for frincipe oxyglne, ear- 
lier oxygine), intended for 'acidifying (prin- 
ciple) ’, principe acid if ant (Lavoisier) ; see Oxy- 
and -gfn x ; oxygen being at first held to be 
the essential principle in the formation of acids.] 
One of the non-metallic elements, a colourless 
invisible gas, without taste or smell. Symbol O : 
atomic weight 16. 

It is the most abundant of all the elements, existing, 
in the free (mixed with nitrogen), in atmospheric 
air, and, in combination, in water and most nuneraU 
and organic substances. It combines with nearly all 
other elements (forming oxides ), the process of com- 
bination being in some cases so energetic as to pro- 
duce sensible light and beat ( combustion ), in others 
very gradual, as in the rusting or oxidation of metals. 
It is essential, in the free state, to the life of all 
animals and plants, and is absorbed into the organism 
in respiration \ hence it was formerly called vital 
air. Priestley, who isolated it in 1774, holding it to 
be common air deprived of Phlogision (q. v.), called 
it dephlogisiicatea air. 

attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. or adj. in o. gas f a 
name for oxygen in the free or gaseous state, b. '1 he 
sb. in attrib. use or in comb. ; as in o. acid (0 Oxy- 
acid 1), -carrier, treatment, etc. Hence Oxyge*niC 
a. (rare) of the nature of, consisting of, o. 

Oxygenate (p kmdg&nen, pksi'dgtaeit), v. 
Also foxi*. 1790. [a. F. oxyginer, f. oxygine ; 
see -ATE *.] trans. To supply, treat, or mix 
with oxygen ; to cause oxygen to combine with 
(a substance) ; to oxidate, oxidize ; esp. to charge 
(the blood) with oxygen by respiration. So 
Oxygena’tiou, the action of oxygenating or con- 
dition of being oxygenated ; oxidation. Oxy- 
genator, an oxidator. 

Oxygenize (p'ksidgfooiz, pksrdsanaiz), v. 

1 80a. [£ Oxygen + -ize ; cf. carbonize .] trans . 
* Oxygenate v. Chiefly in pa. pple. (or ppl. 
a.) Hence O'xygenlxable a. that can be oxy- 
genized. 

Oxygenous (^ksi'dgenas'), a. 1787. [f. 
Oxygen +-OUE.J fa. Acidifying ;o. gas, oxy- 


m (man), a (past), aa (Iwd). v (cirt). $ (Fr. chzf), a (evzr). ai (/, eye), $ (Fr. eau do vie), i (wt). i (Psych*). 9 (what), f (g*t). 
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gen ; o. principle , tr. Lavoisier's principe oxy- 
gine -1794. b. Of the nature of, consisting of, 
or containing oxygen z8aa. 
Oxyhaemoglobin, -hemoglobin f^ksihf- 
m^gldu-bin). 1873. TOxy- a.] Chem. The form 
in which haemoglobin exists in arterial and 
capillary blood where it is loosely combined 
with oxygen. 

Oxyhydrate. 1876. Chem . A hydrated 
oxide or hydrate of a metal, as o. of iron, 
Oxyhydrogen (fksihai'drdUgen), a . 1827. 
Tf. Oxy- a 4 Hydrogen.] Consisting of, or 
involving the use of, a mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen. 

O. blowpipe , a compound blowpipe in which two 
streams, of oxygen and hydrogen, meet as they issue \ 
used to produce an extremely hot flame by the burn- 
ing of the hydrogen in the oxygen. O. lights the light 
obtained by directing such a name upon lime; lime* 
light. So o. flame, jet, lamp. etc. O. microscope, etc., 
one in which the object is illuminated by an o. light. 

Oxymel (jrkslmel). Obs. or arch . Also 
toxi-, t-mell. late ME. [a. L., a. Gr. btfptkt, 
f. 6(vs sour + honey.] A drink or syrup 
compounded of vinegar and honey, sometimes 
with other ingredients. 

|| Oxymoron 0 >ksim 5 »*tfn). 1657. [a. Gr. 
6 £vfuupov adj. neut. used subst., f. sharp 4 
/xojpdt dull, foolish.] A rhetorical figure by 
which contradictory terms are conjoined so as 
to give point to the statement or expression. 
(Now often loosely = a contradiction in terms.) 

Voltaire, w© might call, by an o . . ,, an * Epicurean 
pessimist ’ 1890. 

fOxymuria-tic, a. 1796. [f. Oxy- a 4 Mu- 
riatic. | Chem. In o. acid (also o . gas)i a 
former name of chlorine, as a supposed com- 
pound of oxygen and 1 muriatic * (hydrochloric) 
acid -183^ Hence OxymuTlate, a salt of * o. 
acid * ; a chlorate or chloride, as oxymuriate of 
tin « stannic chloride, oxymuriate of potash «= 
potassium chlorate -1830^ 

Oxyni-trate. 1809. [f. Oxy- a + Nitrate.] 
Chem. A compound of the oxide and nitrate of 
a metal. 

Oxyntic {/»ksi*ntilc),a. 1884. [f.Gr.^Wj, 
vbl. adj. from d[vvciv to sharpen, f. &£vs ; see 
-IC.] Physiol. Rendering acid, acidifying ; ap- 
plied to certain glands of the stomach, or to 
cells in them, supposed to produce the hydro- 
chloric acid of the gastric juice. 

Oxyphil(e (p-ksifil), a. 1896. [f. Gr. 6{v- 
Oxy- 4 -phil(e.] Biol . 'Acid-loving' : 

applied to certain white blood-corpuscles or 
other cells having an affinity for adds. 
Oxyrhyncli J-ksiriqk). 1839. [f. Oxy- i 
4 Gr. fivyx 0 * snout.] 1 . Any crab of the group 
Oxyrhyncha , characterized by a triangular ce- 
phalothorax with projecting rostrum, a. A fish ; 
» next. 

ffOxyrhynchua (jpksirrqkfts). 1661. [ad.Gr. 
6 £vppvyx<* sharpy-snouted, epithet of a fish.] 
A fish (Mormyrus oxyrhynchus ) found in the 
Nile, esteemed sacred by the Egyptians. 
Oxy-ealt (p*ksi|B§lt). Also foxl-. 1833. [f 
Oxy- a 4 Salt.] Chem. A salt containing 
oxygen ; a salt of an oxyacid. 
tOxysu'lphate. 180a. Obs. name for a 
metallic sulphate containing a larger proportion 
of oxygen, as 0 . of iron — ferric sulphate -1815. 
So Oxysu*lphide, a compound of an element 
or positive compound radical with oxygen and 
sulphur. 

Oxytocic (pksitp’sik), a. and sb. 1853. [f. 
Gr. 6 £vt 6 kiov « B., f. Afv- Oxy- z 4 t 6 kos child- 
birth.] Med. A. adj. Accelerating parturition. 
B. sb. A medicine having this property. 
Oxytone(p*ksiteon) y a. and * 3 . Also oxyton. 
1764. [ad. Gr, 6£vrovos having the acute accent, 
t 6 (vs sharp 4 t 6 vos pitch, tone, accent.] Gr. 
Gram. A. adj. Having an acute accent on the 
last syllable. B. sb. A word so accented. 

0 y» of! foi, 5 i). Sc, 247a [a. Gael, ogha.] 
A grandchild. 

Oyer (oi-ai). late ME. [a. AF. #yir - OF. 
oir, oyr % mod. F. oufr »— L. audirt ; the inf. used 
subst. 1 Law. z. Short for oyer and terminer \ 
a criminal trial under the writ so called, a. In 
Common Law, the hearing of some document 


read in court ; esp. of an instrument in writing, 
pleaded by one party, when the other ' craved 
oyer ’ of it. (Abolished z85a.) 160a. 

Over and terminer (oi’er end tS'iminej). Law. 
a. in Commission of o. and t.,a commission for- 
merly directed to the King’s Judges, Serjeants, etc., 
empowering them to hear and determine indictments 
on treasons, felonies, etc. j also called Writ of o. and 
t. Now, the most comprehensive of the commissions 
granted to judges on circuit, directing them to hold 
courts for the trial of offences, late ME, b. In 
some States of the American Union: A court of 
higher criminal jurisdiction 1888. 

Oyez, oyes (wye's), ini. (sb.\ late ME. 
[OF. oiez, oyez, hear ye I imper. pi. oi rir to 
near : — L. avdiatis pres. subj. ; ong. pron. oye'ts, 
subseq. oyc‘s, and hence often written Oyes/] 
A. imper. vb ,, and tnt. * Hear, hear ye’ ; a call 
by the public crier or by a court officer (usu, 
thrice uttered) to command silence and atten- 
tion for the reading of a proclamation, etc. 

But when the Crier criea, ‘O Yes l* the people 
cried, ‘ O No 1 Barham. 

B. as sb. A call or exclam, of ‘ Oyez PI. 
t oy esses, also t oyes. Z494. 

Crier Hob-goblyn, make the Fairy Oyes Shaks. 
Oyster (oi*stai),.r£. ME. [a. OF ,oistre,uistre, 
huistre, mod.F. huttre — obs. It. ostrea, ad. L. 
ostrea fern., beside ostreum neut., a. Gr. 6 orptov 
oyster.] z. A well-known edible bivalve mollusc 
of the family Ostrcidx ; esp. the common Euro- 
pean species Ostrea edulis, and the N. American 
species, O. virginica of the Atlantic, and O. 
lurida, the Californian oyster, of the Pacific 
coast, a. Applied also to other bivalve molluscs 
resembling the oyster, as the Pearl-oyster, 
Meleagrina tnargaritifera, of the family Avicu- 
lidse ; also with qualifications, as Thorny o. of 
the genus Spondylus , etc. late ME. 3. r lhe 
morsel of dark meat in the front hollow of the 
side bone of a fowl 1883. 4. Vegetable 0 . : the 

salsify 1864. 

attrib. and Comb., as o.-banlt, an oyster-bed ; 
-bed, (a) a layer of oysters covering a tract of the 
bottom of the sea, a place where oysters breed or are 
bred ; (b) a layer o? stratum containing fossil oystres; 
t-board, aboard or tabic used for displaying oysters 
for sale ; applied contempt, to the communion-tables 
introduced by the early Reformers and the Puritans ; 
-brood, the spat of oysters in its second year ; -farm, 
a tract of sea-bottom where oysters are bred arti- 
ficially t -field = o..bed ; -fish. T(«) an oyster ; (£) the 
toad-fish (Batrachus tan) j (c) the tautog (Taut ora. 
o nit is) \ -green, the seaweed Uiva lactuca, also U. 
laiissima ; -knife, a knife adapted for opening 
oysters ; -plant, (a) the sea-lungwort ( Mertensia 
maritima) ; (b) the salsify ( T ragopogon porrifolius) ; 
•plover ** Oystkr- catcher 1 -shell, the shell of an 
o. ; -tree, the mangrove ; t-wench, -wife, -woman, 
a girl or woman who sells oysters. Hence Oy*ster 
tf. to fish for or gather oysters. Oystering vbl. sb. 
Oystery a. abounding in oysters ; like an o. 
Oyster-catcher. Z731. A maritime wading 
bird of the family Hxmatopodidx with black- 
and-white or black plumage, and bill and feet 
of a brilliant red. 

The common European species is H tent at opus 
ostralegus Linn. ) the N. American species is H. 
palliatus. 

Oz. 1548. [a. It. 5* or oz , 15th c. abbrev. 
of oma, onzt . ] An abbrev. used for 'ounce', 

• ounces as in 3 lb. 8 oz. 

II Ozaena, -ena (ozPn&). 1591. [L., a. Gr. 
o(aiva a fetid polypus in the nose, f. S(eiv to 
smell.] Path. A fetid rauco-purulent discharge 
from the nose, due to ulcerative disease of the 
mucous membrane, frequently with necrosis of 
the bone 1656. 

Ozocerite, ozokerit(e (ozp sirait, otfr'- 
kfirit, -ait ; <B»zosi»’rait, -kS*T 9 it). 1834, [a. G. 
osokerit , arbitrarily f. Gr. 5{tiv (6(to ] smell) 
+ mjp6s bees- wax 4 -ite j .] Min. A wax-like 
fossil resin, of brownish-yellow colour and aro- 
matic odour ; also called native paraffin , mineral 
tallow, or mineral wax . Used to make candles, 
insulate electrical conductors, etc. 

Ozone (£u-znon]). 1840. [a. F., f. Gr. &(*iv 
to smell 4 -ONE. J Chem. An allotropic condi- 
tion of oxygen, existing in a state of condensa- 
tion (having three atoms to the molecule, O t ), 
with a peculiarly pungent and refreshing odour. 

It it produced in the electrolysis of water, and by 
the silent discharge of electricity or the passage of 
electric sparks through the air (whence it is some- 
times perceived after a thunderstorm). Hence Osonic 
(<wy nik) a. of tilt n»tgaj( or containing, jftqnfr 


Ozonify (ozt*’ nifei) v. irons, to convert Into osone | 
to ozonize. 

Ozonize (du’ziunaiz), v. 1850. [f. prec. 4 
-ize.] 1. trans . To convert (oxygen) Into ozone 
1858. a. To treat or act upon with ozone 185a 
Hence O zonixa'tion. O'zonizer, an apparatus 
for producing ozone. 

Ozonometer (duz^upp-m/tai). 186a. [f. 

Ozone ,* see -meter.] An instrument or device 
for ascertaining the amount of ozone in the air. 
So Oxonome'tric a. pertaining to ozonometry. 
Ozono-metry, the measurement of the ozone m 
the air. 

Ozonoscope (oz/Tu-n^skpup). 187a. [f. 

Ozone ; see -scope.] An instrument for show- 
ing the presence or amount of ozone in the air. 
So Ozonoaco*pic a. 


P 

P (pi), the sixteenth letter of the English 
alphabet, was the fifteenth in the ancient Roman 
alphabet, corresponding in position and value 
to the Greek Pi, Tf, n, and identical with the 
Phenician and general Semitic Pe . The letter 
represents the labial tenuis, or lip unvoiced stop, 
to which the corresponding sonant or voiced 
stop is B, and the nasal, M. In English, the 
simple p always represents this sound ; but it is 
sometimes silent, as initially in the combina- 
tions pn - , ps~ , //- (repr. Gr. irv- y \f/- t -nr ), and 
medially between m and another consonant, as 
in Hampstead , Hampton, etc. See also Pn. 

I. i. Tne letter. PI. P’s, p’s (pfz). OE. a Used 
to indicate serial order, as in the signatures of the 
sheets of a book, the batteries of the Horse Artil- 
lery, etc. 3. P and Q. To mind one's P's and Q's 
( Peas and cues), to be particular as to one's words or 
behaviour 1779. 

II. Abbrevs. P. various proper names, as Peter, 
Paul, etc . ; P., p. = past, post j P (Chem.) « phos- 
phorus ; P (chess) = pawn t P (Mechanics) =* pres- 
sure ; p- (Chem.) » para- ; p. n page ; / (Mus.) =» 
piano, softly; p. (in a ship's log) ^ passing showers \ 
II (Le. Gr. pi) (Math.) continued product ; n (Math.) 
e= pi, the ratio of the circumfe* ence to the diameter oi 
a circle, the incommensurable quantity 3.14159265...; 
Pa. (U.S.) =» Pennsylvania 5 P. and O. Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Co. ; P.A. *= Post 
Adjutant ; Pb (Chem ) = plumbum , lead ; P.C. =* 
Police Constable, Privy Councillor ; p.c. ■« postcard ; 
P.C.G =■ Parochial Church Council; Pd (Chem.) » 
Palladium; pd. = paid; P.M. -> Peculiar or Particu- 
lar Metre or Measure, Police Magistrate; p.m. *= 
Post meridiem . afternoon ; P.O. ■ post office, postal 
order, petty officer ; P.P. ■= parish priest j p.p. « pee 
Procurationem, by proxy (see Per 1) ; pp or ppp (Mus.) 
= pianissimo, very softly; P.P.C. (written on cards, 
etc.) =* pour prendre eongS, to take leave j p.p.i. » 
policy sufficient proof of interest 1 P.R.= proportional 
representation ; P.R A. -» President of the Royal Aca- 
demy; P.R.B. = Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood; P.R.S. 
= President of the Royal Society; P-S. »/<»*/ scrip- 
turn, postscript ; P.S.A. a Pleasant Sunday Afternoon ; 
Pt (C4*w.)i= Platinum : pt. “part, pint; P.T. >= pupil 
teacher, physical training; P.T.O., p.t.o., « please 
turn over. 

Pa* (pft). t8iz. Short form of Papa. 
Now vulgar. 

|| Pa a, pah (pa). 1769. [Maori ph, f. pt to 
block up.] A native fort or fortified camp in 
New Zealand. 

Paas, obs. f. Pace, Pasch. 

({Pabouch (p&btf-f). 1687. [Sec B abo u cue, 
Papoosh.] A heelless oriental slipper. 
Pabulary (pte*bi£l&ri), a. 1835. [ad. L. 
pabularius , f. pabulum fodder ; see -ARY.] Of 
or pertaining to fodder or aliment. 

+ Pa ’bilious, a. rare. 1646. [f. late L. pabu - 
losus.~\ Abounding in or affording food -Z755. 
|| Pabulum (pae’biffl^m). 1678. [L., f. stem 
pd- of pascere to feed.] Anything taken in by 
an animal or plant to maintain life and growth ; 
food, nutriment. Also transf. and fig. 

Fire, .needs a P. to prey upon 1678. Tales of love 
Form the sweet pb our hearts approve Crabbk. 

Paca (pse'kfc). 1657. [a. Pg. and Sp. t a 
Tupi paca.l Zool. A genus (Calogenys) of huge 
dasyproctia rodents, native toCentral and South 
America; the common spedes {C. paca) is called 
also spotted cavy and water Mare. 

Pac&blo (pA-k&b'l), a. 2834. [ad. L. fiaca- 
biljs, f, paean to ug^ase.] Placable. 


5 (Get. K£ln). ^(Fr. pen), ii (Ger. Miller), d (Fr. dune). § (curl), e ($•) (there). ^(^0 (rein). { (Fr. fane). 5 (ffr, fern, earth). 
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Pacation (p&klt’jbn). 1658. [ad. L . paca- 
iionem. ] The action of pacifying ; pacification. 
Pacchionian (psekidhmifin), a. 1811. [f. 
name of the Italian anatomist Pacchioni (1665- 
1736) + -AN.] Anat . Described by Pacchioni ; 
as P. corpuscle, gland, line, etc. 

Pace (p£s), sb . ME. [a. OF,/<w : — L. 
passum (notn. passus ), a step. lit. a stretch (of 
the leg), f. pass-, panders to stretch.] L A step, 
etc. z. A single step in walking, running, or 
dancing, a. The space traversed by one step ; 
hence as a vague measure of distance, late ME. 
3. A definite measure of length or distance ; 
sometimes, the distance from where one foot is 
set down to where the other is set down (about 
a} feet), as the military p. ; sometimes, that 
between successive stationary positions of the 
same foot(about 5 feet), a.s the geometrical p. ME. 

x. Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces 
Siiajcs. a. Ten paces huge He back recoild Milt. 

IL The action of stepping, etc. 1 . The action, 
or {usually) manner, of stepping; gait, step, 
walk ME, tb. Course, way (in walking or 
running) -1707. tc. transf. Movement, motion 
~x6ii. fa. A walking pace, walking. M E. only. 
8. Any one of the various gaits of a horse, mule, 
etc., esp. when trained 1589. b. A particular 
gait of the horse (or other animal) ; — Amble 
sb,, or now occas. * Rack sb, k 1663. 

x. The little creature accommodating her p. to 
mine Dickens. 3. Jig. A . K. L. 111. ii. -ysj, Phr. To 
Put through his pacts, Co show the various accom- 
plishments or actions of which a person is capable. 

IH. Rate of stepping; speed in walking or 
running ME. b. transf. and fig. Rate of move- 
ment in general ; speed, velocity, late ME. 

The Beggar Sings... and never mends his p. Dry. 
dkn. bT What p. is this that thy tongue keepesf 
Shake. Phr. P. of the table (Billiards), of the wicket 
(Cricket), the degree of elasticity of the cushions, or 
of the ground, as affecting the motion of the ball. To 
keep p-, to advance at an equal rate 1 to keep up 
with ; My legs can keepe no p. with my desires 
Shake, To go the p^ to go at great speed t fig. to 
proceed with reckless vigour ; to indulge in dissipa- 
tion. To set the to fix or regulate the speed. 

IV. Special senses. x. A step of a stair or 
the like ; a stage, a platform. See also Foot- 
pace , Halpace. ME. ta. A passage, narrow 
way ; a pass ; a strait -16x7. +3. In a church : 

A passage or aisle between the seats -1828. 
+4. = Passus -1621. 

3. A fit Idle p.. the nave ; of one of a nave only. 
Comb. : p. -maker, a rider, runner, etc., who makes 
or scLs the pace for another in racing or training. 

Pace (p^s), v. 1513. [f. prec.] I. intr. To 
walk with a slow or regular pace ; to step along, 
b. trans. with cogn. or advb. object 1598. a. 
trans. To walk with measured pace along (a 
path) or about (a place) ; hence. To measure by 
pacing 1571. 8* intr. Of a horse, etc. : To 

move with the gait called a pace 1614, 4. 

trans. To train (a horse) to pace ; to exercise in 
pacing X603. 5. To set the pace for (a rider, 

boat's crew, etc.l in racing or training 1886. 

1. Pacing forth with solemn steps and, slow G«ay. 
b. Sentinels paced the rounds day and night Macau- 
lay. a. 1 paced it, and found tt to bee 70 of my 
Paces in Length 1693. 4. fig. The third oth* world 

is yours, which with a Snaffle, You may p. easle, but 
not such a wife Shaks. 

B Pace (pri*s«). 1883. [abl. sing, of L. pax 
pence.] By leave of, with all deference to. 
Paced (p/'st), a. 1583. [f. Pace sb. and v. 
+ -ed ] x. Having a (specified! pace; as 
even-p. a. Traversed or measured by pacing 
1869. 8- Racing. Having the pace set by a 

pace-maker 1899. 

Pacer (pA'iax). 1661. [f. Pace w.] I .gen. 
One who paces 1835. B - A horse whose gait 
is a pace x66x 3. Racing. A pace-maker 1893. 
Pacha, -lik, Tar. ff. Pasha, -lie. 

(| Pacifist (paljrsx). 1800. [a. Hindi fia- 

ch(ch)isi, lit* * of pach(ch)is ’, i. e. twenty-five.] 
A four-handed game, played in India, with six 
cowries for dice; so named from the highest 
throw, which is twenty-five. 

Pachy- (parki, paki*), bef. a vowel also 
pack-, comb, form of Gr. trajfuj ' thick, large, 
massive ' : P&diycarpoua (-k&upas) [Gr. nap- 
9 df], a. Bot. having large thick fruit. Pachy- 
dactyl, -yle (-dse'ktil) [Gr. MirrvAof], a. Zool. 
having thick fleshy digits ; sb. aa animal with 


thick toes. Pachyd&'ctyloum, a. — prec. a. 
Pachyglo*asal [Gr. ykuxraa], a. Zool. of or 
pertaining to the Pachyglossm , lizards with short 
or thick fleshy tongues, or the Pachyglossi , a 
tribe of parrots; so Pachy glo’saata. Pachy- 
meningitis (-menindxaitis) [ Meningitis J, 
Path, inflammation or the aura mater of the 
central nervous system, cerebral or spinaL 
Pachymeter (p&ki'mftaz) [-meter], an instru- 
ment for measuring the thickness or glass, metal 
plates, paper, etc. Pachyote (p® ’Id, dot) [Gr. 
ovi, d/r-], a. having thick leathery ears ; sb, a 
thick-eared bat, of the genus Pachyotus\ so 
Pachyo'tona a. 

Pachyderm (pse-kidSim). 1838. [a. F. 
pachyderms, ad. Gr. vax^bepfios, f. trax^ th * ck 
+ bipfsa skin.] Zool. A thick-skinned quadru- 
ped ; spec, one of the Pachydermata of Cuvier. 
Also fig. Hence Pacbyde’rxnal, -de*rmic adjs, 
|| Pachydermata (p«kid 5 \imata), sb. pi. 
1823. [mod.L., f. Gr. naxvt + tilpfsa, bippar-J] 
Zool. An order of Mammalia in Cuvier's classi- 
fication (now discarded), consisting of the hoofed 
or ungulate quadrupeds which do not chew the 
cud, as the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
horse. 

Pachydermatous (psekidoumAtos), a. 
1823. (f. prec. +-ous.] 1. Of or belonging to 

the Pachydermata. a. fig. Thick-skinned ; not 
sensitive to rebuff, ridicule, or abuse 1854. 
Pacifiable (pm*sifri,&b’l), a. 1618. [f. 

Pacify + -able.] Capable of being pacified 
or appeased. 

Pacific (pfisi'fik), a. and sb. 1548. [ad. L. 
pacificus, f. pax, pacem peace ; see -fic ; perh. 
through F.J A. adj. x. Making, or tending to 
the making of, peace; conciliatory, appeasing, 
a. Of peaceful disposition, not belligerent 1641. 
3. Characterized by peace; calm, tranquil, quiet 
1633. 4. t P» letters, letters to the church in 

another city or country recommending the bearer 
as one in peace and communion with the Church ; 
later, esp. letters recommending the bearer to 
the alms of the faithful -X725. 

z. An Olive leafe he brings, p. Bigne Milt. a. The 
old grave p. Quaker* 1774. 3. P. Ocean , Sea, the 

'Great Ocean* stretching between America and 
Asia t 00 called by Magellan, because found to be 
relatively free from violent storm*. 

B. sb. +x. a. pi. Peace-offerings [tr. L. paci- 
fic a}. b. An overture of peace, an Eirenicon. 
-1687. 2. The Pacific Ocean. Also attrib. x8ax. 

a. Like stout Cortez, when with eazle eyes Ho 
stared at the P. Keats. So Paci'flcaiA 1485, -ly 
ado. 

Pacificate (pasi-fik^'t), v. 15 . • . [f. l*.paci- 
ficat -, pacificart. ] fi. intr. To make peace 
(with), rare. >1646. a. trans. To give peace 
to, to pacify 1827. 

Pacification (paeigifikil-Jan). 147a. [a.F. f 
ad. L. pacificationem. ] The action or feet of 
pacifying ; the condition of being pacified ; ap- 
peasement, conciliation, b. A treaty of peace 
1560. 

His p. of friends [was] better than his execution of 
enemies 1615. _ Edict of P., esp. in French hist., one 
of the royal edicts in the 16th c. granting concessions 
to the Protestants t e. g. the Edict of Nante*. 

Pacificator (p&si*fik*iu.i). 1539. [a. L.] 

One who pacifies ; a peacemaker. So Paci'fi- 
catory a. tending to make peace. 

Pacificism (p&si‘fisiz’m), Paci*ficist (-1st) 
1909, more regularly formed variants of next. 
Pacifism (parsifiz*m). 1905. [For pacifi- 
cism (see prec.), t Pacific + -ism.j The doc- 
trine or belief that it is desirable ana possible to 
settle international disputes by peaceful means. 
So Pa'clfist (also attrib.). 

Pacify (pae’sifoi), v. 1460. [a. F. pacifier, 
ad. L. pacificare, f. pacificus \ see -FY.] x. 
trans. To calm or appease (a person, passion, 
etc.), a. To bring or reduce to a state of peace ; 
to calm, quiet X494. 3. intr. To become peace- 
ful, calm down 1509. 

x. Pray say something to p. her 1717. How. . I can 
p. resentment Johmsok. a It would take nxyooo 
men to p. the island* 1899. Hence P&'cifler. 
Pacinian (pAsimiAn), a. 1876. [f. name of 
Pacini, an Italian anatomist (1812-1883) + 
-an.] Of or described by Pacini. 

P. oody , corpuscle, one of numerous oval seed-like 
bodies attached to nerve-endings, esp. of the cutaae- 
1 ous nerves of the hand and foot 


Pack (psek) t sb, 1 [ME. packs y pakko ; app. 
a. M Fleet* pac, or Da. or LG. pah .] x. A 
bundle of things enclosed in a wrapping or tied 
together compactly ; spec, a bundle of goods car- 
ried by a pedlar; a soldier's valise containing his 
kit and carried on the back. a. As a measure of 
various commodities 1488. 3. a. A company or 
set of persons ; often merely contemptuous ; a 
4 gang , 'lot* ME. b. A large collection, or 
set (of things, esp. abstract) ; a ' heap ' lot '• 

( U su. deprecative.) 1591. f4. Applied to a per- 
son of worthless character ; almost always with 
naughty -1738. 5. A number of animals kept or 
naturally congregating together; spec, of hounds 
for hunting, or of wild beasts (esp, wolves), 
and of birds (e.g. grouse) 1648. b. Rugby Foot- 
ball , The forwards of a side, esp. in relation 
to the scrum 1887. 6. A complete set of play- 
ing-cards 1597. 7. A large area of floating Ice in 

pieces of considerable size ' packed ' together 
1791. 8. Hydropathy . The swathing of the 

bod> in a wet sheet, blanket, etc.; the state of 
being so packed ; the sheet, etc., used for this. 
Also dry-pack. 1849. 9* The quantity (of fish, 

fruit, etc.) packed in a season or year 1889. 

x. A pedlar’s p., that bows the bearer down Cow- 
per. a. A p. of flour or Indian-torn meal, Aax, etc. 
weighs a8o loa. | of woola40lbs.net 1858. 3- a. A 

p. of drunken servants Golosh. b. A p of lies 
1763, of nonsense 1880. 3. He cast off his friends, aa 
a huntsman his p. Goldsm. 

attrib. and Comb., as p .-drill, a military punish- 
ment. in which the offender is forced to parade ox 
maren up and down in full marching order | -bouse, 
a warehouse j -ice, ice forming a p. (sense 7) | -moth, 
a species of elothes-moth (AnocamPsie earcitelia) j 
•sheet, (n) a sheet for packing goods in f ( 4 ) Med a 
wet sheet for packing a patient ui 1 -train, a train of 
pack-beasts with their packs 1 -wool, wool done up 
m packs, 

fFack, sb * 1571- [Goes with Pack ».*] 
A clandestine pact or compact ; a plot, con- 
spiracy, intrigue -1649. 

Pack (park), z». 1 Pa. t. and pple. packed 
(psekt). ME. [f. Pack /A 1 ] Lx. trans. To 
make Into a pack or package ; to put together 
as a bundle, or in a box. bag, etc., esp. for 
transport or for storing. Also with up. b. In 
Commerce \ To prepare and put up (meat, fish, 
eggs, fruit, etc.) in tins, glasses, etc., so as to 
preserve them 1494. c. absol. To pack clothes, 
etc., for a Journey. Often with up. 1684. a. 
To put together closely or compactly; to 
crowd together 1563, 3. To form into a 

' pack \ a. To form (hounds) into a pack ; b. 
To place (cards) together into a pack; c. T# 
drive (Ice) into a pack ; usu. pass. 1649. 4. 

intr. for refi. a. To collect into a body ; esp. to 
form a pack < said of wolves, grouse, etc., also 
of ice in the polar seas i8a8. b. In passive 
sense : To admit of being packed 1846. g. 
trans . To cover with something pressed tightly 
around 17 96. b. Med. To envelop (the body 
or a part of it) In a wet sheet or cloth 1849. *• 
To fill (a bag, box, etc.) with clothes or goods 
compactly arranged, (a crevice or interstice) 
with something fitting tightly ; to cram, stun. 
Also with up. 1581. b. transf. and fig. To 
cram, crowd (any space) with. Usu. pass . ; 
also predicated of that which occupies the 
space. X857. 7. To load (a beast) with a pack 
1596. 8. To carry or convey in a pack or 

packs 1850. 

x. So p. up a few things, and well off Foote. The 
contents of the library were all packed and carried 
away Gao. Eliot, a. Audiences so packed as to be 
dangerous 1887. Pbr. To p, on all sail, to put on all 
possible sail; to crowd sail. Also absol. in same 
sense. 4. b. It packs up easily 1867. 6 b. [A pas- 
sage] crow d ed and packed with meaning 1837. t. 
The ore. . having been packed a distance of ten males 
on mules 1877. 

IL x. refi. and intr. T o toko oneself off with 
one’s bdoxigings, be off. ta. rtJL -1865. b. 
intr. 1440. a. trans. To send away, dismiss 
summarily, get rid of. Now usu with 

Voltaire.. lost no time In packing himself Cas- 
lvle. b. Sure as fete, well send you packing 
BnowNiNa a. He packed her off to bed at once 1894. 
Pack, 0.* 1599. [Of obsc. origin; c£ Pack 
jJ.’j L ti. intr . To agree in a secret or under- 
band design; to plot, conspire, scheme, in- 
trigue -160a. fa. To bring or let (a person) 
into a plot; in pass, to be aa accomplice or 
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confederate in a plot -x6oo. +3. trams. To 
plot (something) ->1694. 

»• Tit. A. iv. 11. 135. a Com. Err. v. L atg. 

H. 1. To select or make up (a jury, etc.) in 
such a way as to secure a partial decision 1587. 
a. To arrange or shuffle (playing-cards), so as to 
secure a fraudulent advantage. Obs. or arch, 
1599 - 

a 1 learned to p. cards and to cor a dye 1753. Phr. 
To p. cards with, to make a cheating arrangement 
with; Amt. f CL iv. xiv. 19. Hence Fa*cking 
vbl. sb.* 

Package (psericfedg). 1540. [f. Pack v - 1 + 
-age.] i. The packing of goods, etc. ; the 
mode in which goods are packed, fa. A cargo 
-1802. 8- A bundle of things packed up ; esp. 
a packet, parcel. (The chief current sense.) 
1722. 4. A case, box, etc., in which goods are 
packed x8ox. Hence Package v. (U. S,). 

4. Original p., the package or case in which goods 
ar^ sent out from the place of manufacture. 

Packer l (par koi). ME. [f. Pack vA 
-er>.J One who packs; esp. one who packs 
meat, fish, fruit, etc., for future or distant markets. 
Packer*. 1586. [f. Pack? * + -er 1 .] One 
who ‘packs ’ cards, juries, etc. ; a plotter. 
Packet (packet), sb. 153a [dim. of Pack 
j*. 1 ] 1. A small pack, package, or parcel : in 

early use, esp. the State parcel or ‘ mail 5 of 
dispatches to and from foreign countries. b. 
fig- A small collection (of things or persons) 
1589. a. Short for Packet-boat 1709. 

*. b. To sell (one) a p. (colloq.), to take him in, 
'sell 'him. 

attrib and Comb., as ft. -ship, .vessel « Packet- 
■oat; -note, a aize of note-paper, 9 by xi inches the 
sheet. 

Pa cket, v. 1596. [f. Packet sb. ; c f. F. 
paqueter . ) 1. trams. To make up into, or wrap 

up in, a packet, ta. irons. To send by packet- 
boat -1747- tb. intr. To ply with a packet- 
boat -1813. 

Pa cket-boat. 1641. [f. Packet sb. + 
Boat.] A boat or vessel plying at regular in- 
tervals between two ports for the conveyance of 
mails, also of goods and passengers ; a mail- 
boat. (Often shortened to packet .) 

Pa ck-horse. 1475. [f- Pack sbA + Horse 
tb. ] A horse used for carrying packs or bundles 
of goods, b. fig. A drudge. Also at t rib. 

Packing (pae kitj), vbl. sb.l ME. [f. Pack 
v. 1 4 -ing \] x. The action of Pack v . 1 a. 
concr. Any material used to fill up a spare or 
interstice closely or tightly ; filling, stuffing 1824. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-box, a stuffing-box around 
the piston-rod of a steam-engine j -case; -needle 
r Pack nkkdce; -sheet (a) a sheet for packing goods 
in ; (£1 Med. a wet sheet in which a patient is packed 
in hydropathic treatment. 

Pac km a n (parkmin). 158a. [f. Pack rJ. 1 
4 M an sb.'] A man who travels about carrying 
goods in a pack for sale ; a pedlar. 
Pa-ck-needle. ME. [f. Pack sbA + 
Needle, 3 A large strong needle used for 
sewing up packages in stout cloth. 

Paxk-aa ddle, ME. [f. Packj^.i + Saddle 
A saddle adapted for supporting a pack or 
packs to be carried by a pack-beast, 
a Saddleuack roof. 

Packstaff (pse-ksfcaf). 154a. [f. as prec. 4 
Staff. 1 A staff on which a pedlar supports 
his pack when standing to rest himself. In 
phr, +<w plain as a p. (now pikestaff). 
Packthread (pce*K)>red). ME. [f. as prec. 

4 Thread j£.J Stout thread or twine for 
sewing or tying up packs or bundles. 

Pack wax : see Paxwax. 

II Paco (pa*ktf). Also pacos. 1604. [Sp. 
paco, a. Quichua paco, native name in Peru.] 
x. — Alpaca, a. Min. An earthy brown oxide 
of iron, containing minute particles of silver. 
(From its colour.) 1839. 

Pacquet, obs. L Packet. 

Pact (psekt). ME. fa. OF. pact , pact*, 
ad. pactum, neut. sb. t pactus , paciscere to 
agree, covenant, t pac -, pax Peace.] An 
agreement between persons or parties, a com- 
pact, 
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The engagement and p. of society, which generally 
s by the name of the constitution Burnt*. 


goes 


fifnde, bare, or naked p n an agreement without con- 
sideration, which cannot therefore be legally enforced. 

Paction (pwkjan). Now chiefly Sc. 1471* [a. 


OF., ad. L .pactionem, f. paciscere.] The action 
of making a bargain or pact ; a bargain, agree- 
ment, compact, contract. Hence Pa*ctional a. 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a pact. 
Pactolian (peekt^u-liin), a. x6o6. [f. L. 
Eactolus, Gr. nater<u\ 6 t + -IAN.] Of, belonging 
or relating to, the river Pactolus in Lydia, 
fawied for its golden sands ; golden. 

Pacu (pakw*, pa*k;i). 1825. [&.Tupi pact, j 
Zoo l. A freshwater fish, Myletes pacu , of Brasi] 
and Guiana. 

Pad (pwd), sb.l Obs. exc. dial. ME. [prob. 
a. ON. padda .] 1. fA toad ; mod. dial. ~ Pad- 

dock sb . 1 a. A star-fish 1613. 

Pj*d (psed), sb. * 1567. [a. Du. or LG, 

pad « OHG. p/ad, cogn. w. English Path 
orig. vagabonds' cant.] x. A path, track; the 
road, the way. slang ox dial. a. Robbery on 
the highway, slang. ,664. +3. A highway 
roblx-r. Cf. Footpad. -J834. 4. An easy 

paced horse ; also p.-nag 1617. 

4 An abbot on an ambling p. Tennyson 
Rid (pted), si. 3 1554. [Or obsc. origin.] 
I. +«• A bundle of straw, etc. to lie on -1719, 
9. A soft stuffed saddle without a tree ; esp. 
that placed on an elephant 1570. b. That part 
of double harness to which the girths are at- 
tached 1811. 3. Something soft, as a cushion, 

serving esp. to diminish jarring, to fill up hol- 
lows, etc. 1700. b. A cushion or stuffing 
placed under a horse’s foot to keep the sole 
moist, or under the harness to prevent galling 
1843. c - In Cricket, etc. : A guard ior the leg 
or shins 1851. 4. A number of sheets of blot- 

ting-. writing-, or drawing-paper fastened to- 
gether at the edge to make a block; called 
also blotting -, drawing-, or writing-pad 1865. 

II. 1. Any cushion-like part of the animal 
body 1878. a. The fleshy elastic cushion form- 
ing the sole of the foot, or part of it, in feline or 
canine beasts, the camel, etc. Also, analogous 
parts in a bird's foot, in insects, etc. 1836. 3. 

Hie foot or paw or a fox, hare, otter, wolf, 
etc. ; also the footprint of such 1790. 

3. A silver-mounted otter-pad 1891. 

HI. i. Meek. The socket of a brace ; a tool 
handle into which tools of various gauges, etc., 
can be fitted, as in a pad -saw 1688. a. YVatch - 
and Clock-making. A pallet 1696. 3. Ship- 

building. A piece of timber placed on a beam, 
to fill up the round of the deck 1867. 4. (Also 

lily-pad.) A broad floating leaf (of the water- 
lily). U.S. 1858. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. -elephant, nn elephant hav- 
ing on its hack* p. only (not a howdah), on which to 
carry burdens, baggage, game, etc. ; -saddle, a tree- 
less padded saddle; -saw: see sense 111. x. 

Pad, sbfi 1579. [var. ofPKD.] An open 
pannier, usually of osiers ; a measure of fish, 
fruit, etc., a 1 basket '• 1858. 

Pad, 1594. [Partly echoic, partly assoc, 
w. Pad v. 1 ] The dull firm non-resonant sound 
of steps, or of a staff, upon the ground ; also, the 
related step or footfall producing this sound. 
Pad (need), v l 1553. [Related to Pad sb* 
But in some senses echoic.] 1. trans. To 
tramp along (a road, etc.) on foot. b. intr. 
To travel on foot ; to trudge along. Also to 
p. it 1610. 9. intr. fa. Of a horse : To pace 

1724. b. Of other quadrupeds : To walk or 
run with steady dull-sounding steps 1871. 3. 

trams. To tread or beat down by frequent walk- 
ing (dial.) 1764. t4- intr. To rob on the high- 
way -1736. 

t. Phr. To 6. the hoof, to go on foot, tramp {slant;). 
Hence Padded ppL a *, trodden, beaten hard by 
treading. Pa'ddmg p/l. a^ that pads or paces on. 
Pad, v .* 1891. [f. Pad j£. 3 ] i. trans . To 
stuff, fill out (anything) with a pad or padding ; 
to stuff (something) in or about, so as to serve 
as a pad. Also absol. a. trans. To fill out 
or expand (a sentence, story, etc.) with un- 
necessary or useless words or matter 1831. 3. 
To impregnate (the doth) with a mordant in 
calico-printing 1839. 4. East Indies. To place 
or pack (biggame, etc.) on the pad of an elephant 
1878. 5. To track by the pad or footmarks 1861. 
Pa-dded, ppl. a.* 1799. Famished or filled 
out with paas or padding. 

P. cell or room, a room in a lunatic asylum or prison, 
having the walls padded, to prevent the person con- 
fined from injuring himself against them. 
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Padder (pn-dai). 1610, [£ Pad si.* or ®.l 
+ -er bl A footpad, highwayman. 

Padding, vbl. sb. x6j 8. [f. Pad v.* + 
-ing >.] x. The action of Pad v.® Also attrib. 
1839. a. concr. a. That of which a pad is 
made ; e. g. cotton, felt, hair, used in stuffing 
or padding anything x8c8. b. Extraneous or 
unnecessary matter introduced into a book, 
speech, etc., to fill up space and make up size ; 
in magazines, the articles of secondary interest 
1869. 

Paddle (pae'd’l), sbA 1560. [Of unkn. 
origin; cf. Padlb, Pattle.] x. A small 
spade-like implement with a long handle, for 
clearing a ploughshare, etc. 9. A short oar 
used without a rowlock, having a broad blade 
which is dipped more or less vertically into 
the water 1624. 3. One of the boards or floats 
fitted on the circumference of the ‘paddle- 
wheel ' of a steamer; a paddle-board ; also, b. 
A float of an undershot mill-wheel. c. Short 
for Paddle-wheel, d. Short for paddle-boat 
or - steamer . 4. Zool. A limb serving the pur- 
pose of a fin or flipper ; as the foot of a duck ; 
the wing of a penguin, etc. X835. 5 - A sliding 

panel or sluice in a weir or lock-gate to regulate 
the quantity of water allowed to flow through 
1795. 6. A paddle-shaped instrumeut or tool, 

used for stirring or mixing 1662. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-blade, etc. t * having, or pro- 
pelled by, paddles ’, as /.-boat, - steamer , etc.; also, 
.-beam ( Shipbuilding ), one of two large beams 
.’ing athwart a ship, between which the paddle- 
wheels revolve; -board “ sense 31 -box, the casing 
which encloses the upper part of a steamer's paddle- 
wheel j -fish, a ganoid fish. Polyodon or Spatularia 
l flat paddle-shaped snout, 

; -shaft, the revolving Bhaft 
paddle-wheels of a steamer ; staff. 
(«) = sense 1 ; (b) Brewing, a wooden spade-shaped 
implement used in mashing ; -wood, the light elastic 
wood of a S. Amer. tree, Asjpidosperma excel sum, 
from which the Indians make canoe-paddles. 

^ Pa-ddle, sb . * Sc. 1591. [Of unkn. origin.] 
The lump-fish, Cyclopterus lumpus ■* CoCK- 
PADDLE. 

Paddle (psed'l),z/.l 1530. [Of unkn. origin.] 
I. i. intr. To walk or move the feet about in 
mud or shallow water; to wade about; to 
dabble in shallow water, a. intr. To toy with 
the fingers (in, on, with , or about something) 
1602. fb. trans. To finger idly, playfully, or 
fondly -1622. f3- a. trans. To trifle away, 

squander, b. intr. To trifle. -1840. 

1. Ducks p. in the pond before the door Cowpk*. 
fig. Boys and girls who paddled in rhyme Swinburne. 

- Oth. u. i. 259 b. IVint. T. 1. il X15. 

n. intr. To walk with steps like those of a 
child ; to toddle 1792. b. trans. To trample 
down by treading over (dial.) X805. Hence 
P&'ddler x6xi. 

Paddle, w.» *677. [f. Paddle rf.i] 1. 
intr. To move on the water by means of 
paddles, as in a canoe. Also said of the canoe, 
b. transf. To row with oars lightly X697. c. 
Of a paddle-steamer, etc. : To move by means 
of paddle-wheels 1844. d. Of birds, etc. : To 
move in the water with paddle-like limbs. a. 
trans. To propel by means of a paddle or 
paddles ; also, to transport (a person) in a 
canoe 1784. 3. trans. To beat with a paddle 

or the like ; to 4 spank \ U.S. 1856. 


*. b. Paddled to Barnes Railway Bridge, and rowed 
hard.. buck to Hammersmith 1866. a Phr. To p. 
one's nun canoe, to make one's way by one’s own 
exertions. Hence Pa*ddle sb* the act of paddling 
or rowing lightly. 

Pa*ddle-whee:l. 1685. [See Paddle sb.l 
3. J x. A wheel used for propelling a boat or 
ship, having floats or paddle-boards fitted more 
or less radially round the circumference, so as 
to press backward like a succession of paddles 
against the water, a. In leather manufocture. 
a wheel fitted with paddles (PADDLE sb. 1 6) 
used to keep skins in constant motion in water. 
Paddock (pas-dak), ri.l ME. [f. Pad si\ 
+'® C . K -J. *• A bog. Now Sc. and ». dial. 
b. A load. Oh. ewe. arch. ME. 

aitrii. vg Ctmi. (chiefly diml), h p.-pipe, . 
“ 2 vulgar., 1 -.ton. -T oad. 

-rejm 1 ^too! - Toamtool 
paddock fardak), ifiaa. [vox. of 

PARBOCJC 5 &pod4hk for porridge. - ] 1 X. a 
small field or enefosors; usu. a plot of puturc- 


» (Get. KAa). f (.Fr. ptu). ii (Ger. Mdlkr). ft (Fr. d«ne). B (caul). c(c«)(thm). * / (F,. ’ 8 (fe, fan>, jmth). 
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land adjoining a stable, a. spec. a. A course in 
a park, for hounds to run matches 1678. b. 
Horse-racing . A turf enclosure near the race- 
course, where the horses are assembled before 
the race 1863. 3. Mining . A store-place for 
ore, etc. (Colonial) 1869. Hence Fa‘ddock 
v. to shut up or enclose in or as in a p. ; Mining, 
to store (ore, etc.) in a p. 

Paddy 1 (pse'di). 1633. [a. Malay pddiJ] 

1. Rice in the straw, or (in commerce) in the 
husk. a. «= Paddy-bird ; elhpt. its feathers 
1777. 3. attrib . 1698. 

Paddy 2 (p®*di). 1780. [Tr. pet-form of 

Padraig — Patrick .] 1. Nickname for an 

Irishman, a. A bricklayer's labourer 1856. 3. 
A passion, temper ; also Paddywhack, colloq. 
1804. Hence Pa*ddyism v Irishism. 
Fa*ddy-bird. 1737. [Paddy 1.] 1. The 
Java Sparrow, Padda (or Munia) oryzivora , 
a. Anglo-Ind. name for species of white egret, 
which frequent the paddy-fields 1858. 3. A 

species of Sheathbill, Chionis minor 1894. 

Paddymslon (pse'dimeilan). 1837. [Cor- 
ruption of an aboriginal name.) A small brush 
kangaroo. Also attrib . 

Pa*ddywhack. colloq. 1881. [f. Paddy®.] 
k. An Irishman, a. A rage, passion 1899. 
Padesoy, obs. f. Paduasoy. 

|| Padishah, padshah (pa-dija, pa*dja). 

1612. [a. Pers. pddshdh, in poetry pad!-, pddi- 

shak , f. (ult.) fati master, lord + Idh Shah.] 
A Persian title, taken as — ' Great King ’ or 
' Emperor ' ; applied to the Shah of Persia, the 
Sultan of Turkey, and by natives, to the British 
sovereign as Emperor of India. 

Padle, paidie (p*-d’l). Sc. 1568. [Cf. 
Paddle j 3. 1 ] A field or garden hoe. 

Padlock (pardlfk), sb m 1478. [f. pad, of 

u rfkn. meaning + LOCK jA*] A detachable 
lock, designed to hang on the object fastened by 
a pivoted or sliding bow or shackle, which can 
be opened to pass through a staple or ring, and 
then locked. 

Jig. Put golden padlocks on Truth's lips Lowell. 
Hence Pa'dlock v. to fasten with or secure by means 
of a p. 

II Padouk (padau’k). 1858. [Burmese native 
name.] A Burmese leguminous tree, Ptero- 
carpus macrocarpus, yielding a kind of rose- 
wood ; the wood itself. 

Padre (pa'dr*r). 1584. [It., Sp., Pg. padre 
: — L. patrem, acc. of pater d\ • Father * ; in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Spanish America, 
a title of the regular clergy; in India (since 
* 1800), a minister or priest of any Christian 
Church ; hence, applied by English soldiers and 
sailors to a chaplain. 

|| Padrone (padroni). 1660. [It.] — Patron, 
master ; applied to a. the master of a trading- 
vessel in the Mediterranean ; b. an Italian em- 
ployer of street musicians, begging children, 
etc. ; c. the proprietor of an inn in Italy. 
Paduasoy (pae*diw,asoi). 1663. [prob. 
corruption of pou de-soie or poudesoy , of unkn. 
origin, app. by association with Padua say , a 
kind of Say or serge from Padua. ] A strong 
corded orgros-grain silk fabric, of which Poult- 
dk-soie is the mod. representative. Also attrib . , 
and elhpt. a garment of this. 

Paean (pffin). 159a. [a. L., a. Gr. mu&v a 
hymn to Apollo under the name IIa«&!', Attic 
Tlatuv, the physician of the gods.] i, A hymn 
or chant of thanksgiving for deliverance orig. 
addressed to Apollo or Artemis ; esp. a song of 
triumph after victory addressed to Apollo ; 
hence, any solemn song or chant. a. transf. 
A song of praise or thanksgiving ; a song of 
triumph 1599. 

■.I sung the joyful P. clear . . Waiting to strive a 
happy strife Tennyson. 

Paederasty, pod- (prd-, pe*d£rsesti). 1609. 
[ad. mod. L. pxderastia, a. Gr., f. vcubepaorffs, 
f. stats, iraiS- boy + bpaoTfjs lover.] Sodomy. 
Hence Pss'deraat, a sodomite. Peeder&'stic 
a. pertaining to or practising sodomy. 
Padeutics (pidifi-tiks) ; rarely sing. -ic. 
Also paid*. 1864. [ad. Gr. irai8cvnwot ; see 
-ICS.] The science or art of education. 

Pasdo-, pedo- (prdp), occas. paido- 
(paido), bef. a vowel pstd*, ped-, comb, form 
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of Gr. 1 rafr, 1 rcub- boy, child ; as in Pasdo* 
genesis (-djenfsis), Zool. production of off- 
spring by immature or larval animals ; so Fae- 
dogene*tic a. Pasdo 'logy, child study. 

Pasdobaptism (pidtfbee'ptiz’m). Also 
pedo*. 164a [f. P^;do- + Baptism.] The 

baptism of children ; infant baptism. So Pas- 
doba-ptist, one who practises or advocates in- 
fant baptism. 

Pceon (piyh). 1603. [a. L. baton, ad. Gr. 
iraiwv ; see P^an.] Prosody. A metrical foot 
of four syllables, one long and three short, 
named, according to the position of the long 
syllable, a first, second, third, or fourth paeon. 
Hence Paso*nic a. of or pertaining to a p. or 
paeons ; composed of paeons ; so, a paeonic 
verse or foot. 

PaBOnin (pnfain). 1866. [f. L. pmonia 

Peony (in reference to colour) + -in.] Chem. 

= CORALLIN. 

Paeony, var. of Peony. 

Pagan (p^'g&n), sb. and a . l&te ME. [ad. 
L. paganus, orig. • civilian *, opp. to miles 
• soldier ’ ; in Christian L. * heathen ’ as opp. to 
Christian or Jewish ; the Christians called them- 
selves milites * enrolled soldiers ' of Christ.] A. 
sb. 1. One of a nation or community which does 
not worship the true God ; a heathen, (tin 
earlier use practically = non-Christian.) 
transf. and fig. A person of heathenish character 
or habits, or one who bolds a position analogous 
to that of a heathen 1841. t*>- S P CC - A para- 

mour, prostitute -1632. 

«. Adue, . most beautifull P., most iweete lew 
Shaks. a. b. a Hen. IV, 11. ii. 168. 

B. adj. 1. Not belonging to a nation or com- 
munity that acknowledges the true God ; hea- 
then 1585. a .fig. Heathenish 1550. 

1. The ideal, cheerful, sensuous, p. life M. Arnold. 
Hence Pa'gandom, the pagan woild; heathen- 
dom. tPag&'nic, t*al adjs. pagan. Paga*nity, 
paganism. Fa’ganly adv. tPa'gany, pagandom. 
Paganish (ptf-ganij), a. 1583. [f. prec. + 
-ish *.] ti. Pagan -1759. 2. Resembling or be- 
fitting a pagan ; of pagan character or quality ; 
heathenish 1613. Hence Pa’ganlshly adv . 

Paganism (p*i‘g&niz'm). late ME. [ad. 
eccl.L. baganismus ; see -ISM.l 1. Pagan be- 
lief ana practices ; the condition of being a 
pagan ; heathenism. a. Pagan character or 
quality; the moral condition of pagans 1874. 

1. The divisions of Christianity suspended the ruin 
of P. Gibbon. 

Paganize (p/i-g&naiz), v. 1615. [a. F. 

paganiser\ see Pagan and -ize.] 1. trans. To 
make pagan. a. intr. To become pagan ; to 
act as a pagan ; to assume a pagan character 
1640. Hence P&:ganiza*tion. 

Page ME. [a. OF. page = It, 

paggio, med.L. pagius, of obsc. origin. ] 

I. ft. A boy, youth, lad -z<8a. ta. A male 
person of the 'lower orders , or of low con- 
dition or manners ; a term of contempt ; cf. 
Knave 2, 3. -1529. 8. A boy or lad employed 
as a servant or attendant ; hence, a male ser- 
vant of the lowest grade in his line of service 
ME. 4. Chivalry . A boy or lad in training for 
knighthood, and attached to the personal ser- 
vice of a knight, whom he followed on foot. 
Now only Hist . ME. 5. A youth employed as 
the personal attendant of a person of rank 1460. 
b. Hence, a title of various officers of a royal 
or princely household, as p. of honour, of the 
chamber , etc. late ME. c. Hence, now, a boy 
or lad (usu. in ' buttons ’ or livery), employed 
to attend to the door, go on errands, and the 
like ; in U.S., an attendant on a legislative 
body. Also p.-boy. d. Also applied to little 
boys fancifully dressed at a wedding ceremony 
to bear the bride’s train. 1781. 

x. A child was of half yocr age In Cradel it lay 
and was a propre p. Chaucer. 

IL Transf. use. Entom . Collector’s name for 
a black and green S. Amer. hawk-moth of the 
family Uraniidse 1886. Hence Page r. 1 , to 
wait on or follow like a p. ; U.S. to send a page- 
boy after (a visitor in a hotel) ; said also of the 
page. Pa gehood, the state of being a p. 
fPa'gery, the office or position of a p., service 
as a p. Pa'geship. 

Page (p^dg), sb .* 1589. [a. F. page L. 
pagma, f. stem pag - of pangere to fasten.] 


PAGODA 

1. One side of a leaf of a book, manuscript, 
letter, etc. b. Printing. The type set up, or 
made up from slips or galleys, for printing a 
page 1727. c. Type-founding. One of the par- 
cels into which new type is made up by the 
founders, to be sent out ; usu. 8 inches by 4. 
1882. a .fig. a. Any page, or the pages collec- 
tively, of a writing; hence, rhetorically, writing, 
book, record. b. An episode, such as would 
fill a page in a written history. 1619. 

a. Her ample p. Rich with the spoils of time Gray. 
A bright p. in her military history 1885. 

Comb.: p. proof, a pulf taken from type made up 
into paged form. 

Page (p/idg), v.® i6a8. [f. Page sb. 2] 
1. trans. To paginate. a. To make up (com- 
posed type) into pages 1890. b. Type- founding . 
To pack up (new type) in pages for sending 
out 1903. lienee Paged (pfldgd) a., having the 
pages numbered ; having pages of a specified 
kind or number. 

Pageant (pse'dg&nt, pB'dz&nt), sb. [Late 
ME. pagyn, padgin , etc. ■* Anglo- L. pagina ; 
subseq. with accrescent -/ or -d, as in ancient, 
etc. ; see -ANT.* Ultimate origin obsc. : see 
N.E.D.] z. A scene acted on toe stage ; spec. 
one scene or act of a medireval mystery play. 
Obs. exc. Hist. tb .Jig. The part played by 

any one in an affair, or in life ; performance ; 
esp. in to play one's p., to act one's part -1878. 
ta. A stage or platform on which scenes were 
acted or tableaux represented ; esp. in early 
use, the movable structure used in the open-air 
performances of mystery plays -1739. fb. A 
piece of stage machinery ; also, a mechanical 
contrivance generally -1719. 8* Any kind of 

show, device, or temporary structure, exhibited 
as a feature of a public triumph or celebration. 
Obs. exc. Hist . 1511. 4 .fig. An empty show 

without substance or reality 1608. 5. A spec- 

tacle arranged for effect ; esp. a procession or 
parade with elaborate spectacular display 1805. 
Since Z907 applied to celebrations of local 
history consisting of a series of representations 
of events and personages connected with the 
particular place. 6. attrib . or adj. Of or acting 
in a pageant; stage-, puppet-; specious 1659. 

I. Of paiauntis that were played in loyous Garde 
Skfiton. 3. A raree-shew (or p.) as of old, on the 
lord mayor’s day Swift. Dumb p., a dumb show. 
4. It was a name, a shadow, an empty p. Gibbon. 5. 
The consecration of a King was then not a mere p. 
F reem an. Hence Pa’geant v. trans.,^ to carry about 
as a show or in a procession 1641 j fto imitate as in a 
pageant or play Shaks. 

Pageantry (pwdgantri, p#P-). 1608. [See 
-ry.J fz. l’ageants collectively -1714. a. 
Splendid display ; pomp. Also in pi. Z65Z. 3. 
Empty display, show without substance 1687. 

i. # Per. v. ii. 6. a. The p. of war Southey. 3. 
Chivalry had not yet declined to mere formal pomp 
and p. 1854. 

Paginal (poe'dginal), a. 1646. [ad. late L. 
paginalis , f. pagina leaf, page ; see -Al..] Con- 
sisting of or referring to pages ; page for page. 
A verbal and p. reprint i8xx. So Pa'ginary a. 
Paginate (pae'd^in/'t), v. Z884. [f. L. pa- 
gina + - ate *. J trans. To mark or number the 
pages of a book ; to page. Hence Pagina*- 
tion, the action of marking the numbers of the 
pages ; an instance of this ; the sequence of 
figures with which the pages are numbered. 
Paging (pfl*dsjii)\ vbl. sb. 1775. [1.Tagk 
+ -ing 1 .J The action of Page v. % ; pagina- 
tion. 

II Pagne (pan*). 1698. [F., ad. Sp. paHo 

L. pannum cloth.] A cloth ; the single 
piece of cloth variously worn by natives of hot 
countries ; spec . a loin-cloth, or a short petticoat. 

Pagod (pee gfW). arch. 158a. [ad. Pg. pa- 
gode ; see next Pope has pago'd as well as 
pa'god '.] z. — next, z. a. An idol or image of 
a deity (in India, China, etc.). (Often assoc, 
w. god.) 1582. 3. « next, 3. Z598. 

x. Her pagoda hung with munic of sweet bells Ten* 
nyson. a. Jig. My poor little p., Napoleon Byron. 
Pagoda (pfig£u*dA). 1618. [ad. Pg. pa- 
god c, pi. pagodes. It. pagode, pL -f ; app. a cor- 
ruption of a name found by the Portuguese in 
India.] i. A temple or sacred building (in India, 
China, etc.) ; esp. a sacred tower, usu. of pyra- 
midal form, built over the relics of Buddna or 
a saint, or in any place as a work of devotion 
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PAGODA-TREE 

1634. b. A small structure in imitation of an 
oriental pagoda 1796. to. * prec. a (rare) 
-1665. 3* A gold (or silver) coin formerly 

current In southern India, — about js. 1618. 

attrib . and Comb ., as p. -flower, the flower of the 
Pagoda-tree, q.v.j -stone, =» Paoodite. 

PagO'da-tree. 1836. x. Name given to : 
a. Sophora iafonica, cultivated in China and 
] apan ; b. Plumeria acuttfolia, a native of the 
W. Indies, cultivated in India ; c. Ficus indie a, 
the Banyan-tree of India. 1876. a. fig. A 
mythical tree joc. feigned to produce pagodas 
(sense 3). 

■ Phr. Tn shake /At pagoda-tree, to make a fortune 
rapidly in India. 

Pagodite (pae gMsit). 1837. [a. F., f. pa- 
godc Pagoda + -ITE 1 .] Min. A soft mineral 
carved by the Chinese into figures of pagodas, 
images, etc. ; also called agalmatolite . 
Pagurian (pagia»*ri&n), a. . and sb. 1840. 
[f. L. pagurus, a. Gr. ndyovpos a kind of crab ; 
see -I an.] Zool . a. adj. Belonging to the genus 
Pagurus or family Paguridse of decapod crus- 
taceans. b. sb. One of this genus or family, a 
hermit-crab. 

Pah (pah, p 5 ), in/. 159a. A natural ex- 
clam. of disgust. 

Fye, he, fie ; pah, pah : Giue me an Ounce of Ciuet ; 
good Apothecary sweeten my immagiuaiion Shaks. 

Pah, vaiiant of Pa .2 

|| Pahlavi (padavr), a. and sb. Also Pehlevi 
(pi* levs'), PehlvI. 1777. [Pars. Pahlavi Par- 
thian, f. Pahlav : —Par thuya Parthia. ) The 
name given by the followers of Zoroaster to the 
character in which are written the ancient transla- 
tions of their sacred books, etc. ; now used gen. to 
designate a mode of writing the language, used 
in Persia under the Sas&nian kings; loosely. 
Old Persian. 

In divine High piping Pehlevi.. the Nightingale 
cries 10 the R(»e Ft! zghralm. 

Paid ' p£id ),ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of Pay 
t'. l J ti . p red ita lively. Pleased, satisfied, con- 
tent -1880. a. Remunerated with money; in 
receipt of pay 1862. 3. Given, ns money, in dis- 

charge of an obligation ; discharged, as a debt ; 
for which the money has been given, as a bill, 
a cheque 1866. 

a. The machinery of paid officials 1862. 3. Paid- 

up t apital, that part of t fie subscribed capital of an 
undertaking which has been actually paid. 

Paid- : see P>el>-. 

Paigle, pagle (p 3 *gT). dial 1530. [Of 
unkn. orig. J The cowslip. Primula vens ; also, 
the oxlip, the buttercup, etc. 

Paijama: see Pyjama. 

Paik (jvk), sb. Sc. and n. dial 1508. 
[Origin unkn.J A firm blow. So Paik v. 

Pall (pAl). ME. [Of obscure origin : cf. 
OE. gill, wine-measure, and OF. paelle , 

fa ye tie frying-pan, brazier, etc. : — L. patella, 
dim. of patina broad sliallow dish, pan.] A 
vessel of wood, or of sheet-metal, usually cylin- 
drical, and provided with a bail or hooped 
handle ; usea for carrying milk, water, etc. b. 
A pailful x6oo. 

Pailful (p^i-lful). 1591. [-FUL.] As much 
as fills a pail. 

Paillasse : see Palliasse. 

Paillette (prclye’t). Also-et. 1843. [a. F. 
paillette (pa*yf *t), dim. of paille straw, chafT.'j 
1. A piece of coloured foil or bright metal, usea 
in enamel painting 1878. a. A spangle, used 
to ornament a woman's dress 1843. 

Pain (p*in), sb. [ME. a. OF. peine : — L. 
poena penalty, punishment] x. Punishment, 
penalty ; a fine. Obs. exc. in phrases (see quots.). 
a. The opposite of pleasure) the sensation which 
one feels when hurt (in body or mind) ; suffer- 
ing, distress. Also with a and pi ME. +b. 
spec. The punishment or sufferings of hell (or of 
purgatory) -1598. 3. Bodily suffering ; a dis- 

tressing sensation as of soreness (usu. in a par- 
ticular part of the body), late ME. b. spec. 
(now always pi) The throes of childbirth ; labour 
ME. 4. Mental suffering, trouble, grief, sor- 
row. late ME. fb. spec . Anxiety -1789. 6 .pi 
Trouble taken in accomplishing or attempting 
something. Most freq. in phr. to take pains, to 
be at (the) pains, 1538. b. In this sen se pains 
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pi. has been freq. construed as a sing . (Cf. 
means, news.) 1533. 

x. Phr. Pains and penalties . On, upon, under p. 
of, followed by the penalty or punishment in case of 
not fulfilling the command or condition stated, as on 
P . of death \ falso, the crime with which one is liable 
to be charged, as on p. of felony. iPrin forte et 
dure: see Prink. a. P. arid pleasure are hi triple ideas 
incapable of definition Burke. Phr. To put out of 
(one s) /»., etc., to dispatch (a wounded or suffering per- 
son or animal). 3. Loud he yelled for exceeding paine 
Spenser. b. She bowed her selfe, and traueled, 
for her paynes cam vpon her Bible (Great) 1 Sam . 

iv. 19. 4. A Mighty p. to Love it is, And 'tis a p. 
that p. to miss Cowley. 5. Yet much he praised the 
pains he took Scott. Phr. For (one's) pains : in re- 
turn or recompense for one’s labour or trouble ; now 
usu. sarcastic or ironical; 1 bad my journey for my 
pains 1801. 

Pain (p^n), v. ME. [a. OF. pener t 3rd 
sing. pres, peine med.L. pcenare, f. L. pcena 
Pain sb .] +1. trans. To punish ; to torture by 
way of punishment ; to fine -1601. 9. To inflict 
pain upon; to hurt, distress, late ME. +3. 
intr. To suffer pain or distress ; to suffer -1591. 
4. reft. To take pains or trouble ; to endeavour, 
strive. Obs. or arch. ME. 

a. Transports that pain’d and joys that agonized 
Crabbe. rained with the toothache Hawthorne. 

3 So shalt thou cease to plague, and 1 to p. Daniel. 

4 She her paynd with womanish art To hide her 
wound Si'knskr. Hence Pained///, a. ME. 

Painful (p<?i*nful), a. ME. [f. Pain sb. + 
-ful.] x. Full of or causing pain or suffering ; 
hurting, afflictive, grievous ; annoying, vexa- 
tious. 9 . Suffering or affected with (physical) 
pain. (Usu. of a part of the body which has 
been wounded or hurt.) 1590. 3. Causing or 

involving trouble or labour ; difficult, irksome, 
toilsome, laborious. Now rare or merged in 1. 
late ME. 4. Characterized by painstaking. Obs. 
or arch, late ME. 5. Of persons : Painstaking, 
laborious, assiduous, careful, diligent. Obs. or 
arch. 1549. 

s. Salutary pangs may be painfuller than mortal 
ones Landor. a. His wound was p. 1794. 3. Quick 

and p. Marches Dryden. 5. The women be vene 
painefull and the men often idlo 16x2. Hence Pal’ll- 
ful-ly adx> , -ness. 

Painless (po nies), a, 1591. [f. Pain sb. 

+ -less. | Causing no pain. Hence PaPn- 
less-ly adv., -neas. 

Painstaking (pri'nztffikiq), sb. 1556. [f. 
pains, pi. of Pain sb. + taking, geruntl of Take 

v . ] 'J he taking of pains ; the bestowal of care- 
ful and attentive labour in doing something. £>o 
Painstaker, now rare or Obs. 

Painstaking, a. 169 6. [f.as prec. + taking , 
pr. pple. of Take t/.] That takes pains ; care- 
ful and industrious, b. Of actions, productions, 
etc. : Marked by attentive care 1866. 

A most p. judge 1882. Hence Pai’nsta>kingly 
adv. 

Paint (p^nt), sb, x 60a. [f. next.] I. The 
act of painting or colouring. 9. That with 
which anything is painted : a. A solid colouring 
matter dissolved in a liquid vehicle, used to 
impart colour by being spread over a surface ; 
also, tne solid colouring matter alone; a pig- 
ment 171a. b. Colouring matter laid on the 
face or body for adornment ; rouge, etc. 1659. 
c. Med. An external medicament which is put 
on like paint with a brush 1899. 3, fig. Colour, 
colouring ; adornment ; outward show, fair pre- 
tence 1647. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-box, •brush, pot, etc. 
Hence Pai’ntless a. } destitute or devoid of paint. 
Pai'nty a., of, belonging to, or abounding in paint ; 
of a picture: overcharged with paint; hence Pai*nti- 
ness. 

Paint (ptfnt), v, [ME. ad. OF. peindre (3rd 
sing. pres, feint , pa. pple. peint) L. pingrre 
(pa. pple, pinctus) to paint.] x. trans . To make 
(a picture, etc.) on a surface in colours ; to de- 
pict, portray, delineate, by using colours. b. 
To adorn (a wall, window, etc.) with a painting 
or paintings. (Mostly in pass.) ME. c. trans f 
Said of the effect of coloured light 1831. a. 
intr. or absol. To practise the art of painting, 
late ME 9. fig. a. To display vividly as bv 
painting 1561, b. To depict in words ; to call 
up a picture of ME. 3. To colour with a wash 
or coating of paint ; to colour, stain ; hence, to 
adorn with colours ME. b. trans/. To colour 
by any means ME. c. fig. To adorn or varie- 
gate with or as with colours ; to deck, beautify, 
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ornament, late ME. 4. To put colour on (the 
face); to rouge; also refi., and intr. for refi. 
late ME. tb. intr. (fig.) To change colour ; to 
blush. To f. white, etc. : to turn pale. -1693. 
5 .fig. (trans.) To give a false colouring to ; to 
colour highly, esp. with a view to deception. 
Now rare or Obs. late ME. to. intr. To talk 
speciously, b. trans. To flatter or deceive with 
specious words. -1639. 7. trans. To apply with 
a brush, as an external medicament ; to treat 
(any part) in this way x86x. 

t. Phr. To /. (an object) black, white, red, etc., to 
portray as of that colour. C. Like the Iris painted 
upon the cloud Ruskin. a a. Desire Was painted 
in my looks Cary. b. What words can p. the guilt 
of such a conduct 7 1766. To p. black, to represent 
as evil or wicked ; so not so black as he is printed. 
3. b. If God. so paints the Flowers South. c. To 
f. the town red (slang, orig. U.S.), to go on a riotous 
spree. 4. intr . Let her p. an inch thiike, to this 
fauourslie must come Shaks. 6. L.L.L. iv. t. 16. 7. 
The part affected should be painted with iodine 
(mod.). Hence PaTntable a., suitable for a painting. 

Painted (panted ), ppl. a. ME. [f. prec. 
+ -ed *. J x. Represented in a picture; executed 
in colours as a picture, likeness, etc, 9. C oated 
or brushed over with colour or paint; orna- 
mented with designs, etc., executed in colour; 
having the face artificially coloured, late ME. 
b .fig. Artificial ; feigned, disguised, pretended, 
late ME. 3 .fig. Highly coloured, variegated 
1470. 

t. As idle as a p. Ship Upon a p. Ocean Colprioge. 
3. The pwcoi-kc9 paynted fethers 1526. 

Comb. p. beauty, a brilliant American butter- 
fly ( Vanessa huntera)\ P. Chamber, a chamber in 
the old Palace of Westminster, the walls of which were 
painted with a series of battle scenes ; p. cup, fa 
name for (a) the plant Bartsia viscosa ; (b) any 
specie3 of the American genus Castilleia, having 
hrncts more brilliant and showy than the flowers; p. 
finch, ono of several species of Pas senna or Cvano- 
sfiza, the nonpareil, the indigo-bird, or the lazuli- 
finch ; p. lady, (a) a species of butterfly (I'anessa or 
Pyrameis cardui) of orange-red colour, spotted with 
black and white ; (b) a party-coloured variety of Pink 
or Dianthus ; p. tortoise, turtle, an American mud- 
turtle {Chrysentys picta) marked on the undersurface 
with red and yellow. 

Painter 1 ( p/i-nUx). [ME. a. AF. peintour 
(OF. peintour, -tor) ; — Com. Rom. * pine tore m, 
lor L. pictorem, f. pingere .] x. One who 
paints pictures ; fig. a pictorial describer. 9. 
A workman who coats or colours woodwork, 
iiouwork, etc. with paint, late ME. 

Comb,, painter's colic, a form of colic to which 
painters who work with preparations of lead are liable, 
lead-colic. So Pai’ntress, a female p. 

Painter 2 (p^'ntaj). ME. [Or unkn. orig.] 
1. ™ Shank-painter. 9. A rope attached to 
the bow of a boat, for making it fast to a ship, 
a stake, etc. 1711. 

a. Phr. To cut (or slip) thep . (fig.), to send a per- 
son or thing 1 adrift ’ or away ; to clear off ; to sever a 
connexion. 

Painter ». 1893. [var. of Panther, prob. 
from F. panthire (pronounced pant/r).] The 
American panther or cougar (Felis concolor). 
Painter- Stainer. 1504. — Painter 1 x 
and 2. The name by which the members of the 
City of London Livery Company of Painters are 
designated in their charter. 

Painting (pri'ntiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Paint 
v. +- -ing '.] i. The result or product of apply- 
ing paint; colouring; pictorial decoration. 9. 
concr. A representation of an object or scene on 
a surface by means of colours ; a picture, late 
ME. 3. The representing of objects or figures 
by means of colours laid on a surface ; the art 
of so depicting objects 1440. b. fig. Repre- 
sentation in vivid language 1615. 4. T he action 
of colouring or adorning with paint ; the colour- 
ing of the face with paint. Also fig. 1497. 
fg. concr. Pigment, paint -165a 


art of painting. Also fig. -1718. 9. That which 
is painted ; pictorial work ; a painting -1668. 

1 Paiocke. Commonly taken to be a var. of 
Peacock. Haml , hi. H. 395. 

Pair (pe»i), sb. [ME. a. F .paire ; — L. paria, 
pi. neut of par. Pari- equal, taken as sing. fern. ] 

Pair is now followed by qf\ but of was formerly 
omitted, as 1 a pair gloves ct. Ger. ein /mar hand. 
schuhe. After a numeral pair was fo rmyl u sed in 
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PAIR 

the sing. I * three pair (of) shoes ' ™ Ger. drei paar 
mkufmi but the tendency now is to say 1 three pairs ’,] 
L A set of two. x. Two separate things of 
a kind that are coupled in use ; as * a pair of 
gloves, shoes, spurs, stirrups, sculls etc. ; also 
(colloq. and somewhat Joe.) ' a pair of eves, ears, 
arms, hands, wings ’, etc. ; also, ' a pair of fold- 
ing doors, curtains ', etc. a. In tne names of 
single articles composed of two corresponding 
parts, which are not used separately ; e. g. * a 
pair of breeches, trousers, or stays ; a pair of 
scissors, tongs, tallows, spectacles', etc. ME. 
g. Two persons or animals of opposite sexes. 

a. An engaged or married couple, late ME. b. 

Two partners in a dance 1770. c. A mated 
couple of animals ME. 4. A set of two (per- 
sons, animals, or things^ ; a couple, brace, span 
ME. b. Short for pair of horses, two horses 
harnessed together 1727. c. Two voters on 
opposite sides who mutually agree to abstain 
from voting in order to be absent from a division 
without affecting the relative position ofparties 
1845. < 1 * Short for * pair of oars see Oar sb. 

9 a. 1885. 5. occas. — two , or formerly used 

loosely for a few, two or three. Now usu. 
superseded by a couple . 1599. 

1. Phr. To take or show a clean /. of heels , to escape 
by superior speed. P. of lawn sleeves, a bishop. P. 
if oars: see Oar sb. 3 a. Another os a different p. 
ef shoes or boots, a different matter. 3. c. All pair'd, 
and each p. built a nest Cowvpr. 4. Phr. P. of cards, 
two of the same value (see also II. 1) ; p. qf colours, 
two flags belonging to a regiment, one the royal, the 
other the regimental flag ; hence, the position or com- 
mission of an ensign ; p. qf dice , a set of two. 

II. A set, not limited to two. +x. A set (of 
gallows, harness, etc.); a suit (of armour); a 
string (of beads) ; a pack (of cards) ; a chest (of 
drawers), etc. All Ohs . or only dial, late ME. 

b. P. of stairs a a flight of stairs. Often used 
as =» floor or storey. Also attrib., as in a two p. 
lodging, etc. 1530. c. P. of steps : a flight of 
steps ; also a portable set of steps 1755. a. 
(Also written pare.) A company of miners work- 
ing together (Cornwall, America) ; a team of 
mules carrying tin 1839. 

Comb, p.-toea a. Ornitfu , having the toes in pairs, 
two before and two behind. 

Pair (pe»i), vA 1603. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To make a pair by matching (two persons or 
things one with another) ; to provide with a 
'fellow' so as to make a pair 1613. +b. To 

match, equal. Drayton, a. intr. To go with, 
so as to match 161 x. 3. trans . To arrange (two 
persons or things) in a pair or couple 1607. b. 
To unite in love or marriage; to mate (ani- 
mals) 1673. 4 * To form a couple ; esp. 

to make an agreement with an opponent that 
both shall abstain from voting on a given ques- 
tion or for a certain time ; also to f. off X71X. 
b. To unite with one of the opposite sex ; to 
couple or mate 16x1. 

a. He might have.. pair’d with him in features and 
In shape 1756. 3. Top. off (a number of persons or 

things), to put two by two or in pairs. b. Turtles 
and doves of difTring hues unite. And glossy jett is 

K ir'd with shining white Pont. 4. Several members 
d paired ibio. b. So Turtles paire That ncucr 
meane to part Shahs. 

Phr. To p. off, to go off or apart in pairs ; also to p. 
off with (colloq.), to marry. Hence Paired ppi. a. 

Pair, vA Obs. or dial. ME. [Aphetic f. 
apeyre , apayre , Appaik.] +1. trans . APPAIR 
1.-1625. a. intr. _ Appair a. Now dial. ME. 

x. Euer it mends Some, and paires Other Bacon. 
Hence fPalTer, one who impairs WvcLir. fPaiT- 
Ing vbl. sb .* -1617. So PaPrment, Impairment 
( now only dial.). 

Pair-horse (pe«uh£is), a. 1854. [From 
pair of horse(s used attrib. ] For a pair of horses. 
PaiTing, vbl. sbA i6n. [fi Pair vA + 
-incs 1 .] The action of Pair v.f 
Comb, p.-season, -time, the season at which birds 
pair s the age at which the sexes begin to pair off. 

Pair-oar Cpe«**r, 5 ®- 0 . 1854. [Condensed from 
pair of oars.] A boat rowed by a pair of oars. 
Also attrib. 

Pair-royal(pe»j|Toi *ftl) . Also prial(prai*&l). 
1592. A set of three ol the same kind. a. In 
cribbage, etc. : Three cards of the same de- 
nomination; double pair-royal, four such cards 
1608. b. A throw of three dice all turning up 
the same number of points X656. c. transf. 
A set of three persons or things ; three of a kind 
159a. 
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c. That great pair-royal Of adamantine sisters 
Quarlbs. 

Paisley (p/i*tli). 1884. Name of a town 
in Scotland, used attrib. in P \ shawl , a shawl 
in soft bright colours resembling a Cashmere 
shawl, orig. made at P. ; P. pattern, the charac- 
teristic pattern of such a snawl ; so P. cotton , 
velvet , etc., cotton, velvet, etc. having this pat- 
tern. 

Pajamahs, -mas: see Pyjamas. 

Pajock, a mod. sp. of Paiocke, q.v. 
||Paktong (pse’k^q). Also paak-, pack- 
tong. 1775. [Cantonese dial. f. Chinese peh 
t'ung, f. peh white + l ung copper. J Chinese 
nickel-silver; an alloy of copper, sine, and 
nickel, resembling silver. 

Pal (peel), sb. slang or low colloq . 1681. 

[a. Eng. Gipsy pal brother, mate.] A comrade, 
mate, partner, * chum * ; an accomplice in crime, 
etc. Hence Pal v. intr. to become or be a p. 
of another ; to associate with . Pa’llish, Pa*lly 
adjs., on terms of fellowship, Pa'Uinesa. 

[| Palabra (p&la'bra). 1594. [Sp., « word ; 
cf. Palaver.] A word ; speech, talk, palaver. 
Often in phr. Poccu palabras few words. 

Palace (paeles, •h) t sb. [MEL a. OF .palais, 
paleis, F. palais : — L. palatium , orig. proper 
name of one of the seven hills of Rome ; hence, 
the house of Augustus, and later the palace of 
the Caesars there situated.] x. The official 
residence of an emperor, king, pope, or other 
sovereign ruler, b. The official residence of an 
archbishop or bishop ME. c. In extended ap- 

K lications 1526. 9. A palatial dwelling-place. 

ite ME. 8. transf. A spacious and highly 
decorated building, intended as a place of 
amusement, entertainment, or refreshment ; cf. 
Gin-palace 1834. t4- The 'house* of a 

planet. Chaucer. 

i.C. Insomeinchanted castle or fairy p. Miss Burney. 
Occas. applied to a ducal mansion, e.g. Blenheim P.\ 
in p. of justice , like F. palais de justice, to the su- 
preme law-court f etc. 3. Crystal P.. the name of the 
building of the Great Exhibition of 1851, when re- 
moved and erected on Sydenham Hill, near London, 
as a place of entertainment. 

Comb. p. car U.S., a railway-carriage fitted up in 
luxurious style | -hotel, a hotel of palatial splendour. 
Hence Pa’face v. trans., to place or lodge in a p. 
Pa'laced a, having a p. or palaces 1 living in a p. 
Pa*laceward, -wards adv. 

Palace Court, pa-lace-cou:rt. 1685. [ - 
Court of the or a palace.] 1. Name of a court 
formerly held at the Marshalsea and having 
jurisdiction in personal actions arising within 
twelve miles of the palace of Whitehall, the city 
of London excepted. a. The courtyard of a 
palace 1801. 

Paladin (pae’l&din). 1592. [a. F., ad. It. 
paladino s — L.palatinus of or belonging to the 
palace. See also Palatine.] One of the 
Twelve Peers or famous warriors of Charle- 
magne's court, of whom the Count Palatine was 
the foremost ; also transf. a knightly hero, re- 
nowned champion, knight errant. Also attrib. 
PaleBO-, U.S. paleo- (pflediy, p*«:l i y o), bef. 
a vowel usu. pal®*, pale-, comb, form of Gr. 
nakauft ancient (often opp, to Neo-). The 
spelling pale- is common in America. Palas(o)- 
ichtbyology [Gr. Ix&vs fish], that branch of 
ichthyology which treats of extinct fossil fishes. 
Paloeobo'tany, the botany of extinct or fossil 
plants ; hence Palmobo'taiiist. PaleeocrPnoid 
Zool.y sb. a crinoid of the division Palseocrinoi - 
i lea, comprising the earlier extinct crinoids ; a. 
belonging to or characteristic of this division. 
Palmocry'stic, -cryata’llic [Gr. KpvaraXXos ice] 
adjs., consisting of ancient ice, applied to parts 
of .the polar seas. Palmo'logy, the science or 
study of antiquities (rare) ; Falseo’logist. Pa- 
lssonto’graphy, the description of fossil re- 
mains; soPalseontogra*ph}cala. Paliaophyto*- 
logy [Gr. tpvrbv plant ] * Paleobotany. Palse- 
omithoiogy, that branch of ornithology or pa- 
laeontology which treats of extinct or fossil 
birds ; so P&lasomltholo’glc&l a. Palmosaur, 
a fossil saurian of the genus Paheosaurus. Pa* 
lasotechnlc (-te knik) [Gr. tkxjrq art] a., per- 
taining to primitive art. 

Palaeography, paleo- (p*li>grlfi, p*l*»). 

x8x8. [ad. mod.L. palseographia , C pAUFXh 
+ Gr. -ypafia -grafhy.] 1. Ancient writing, 


palank 


or an ancient style or method of writing xSaa, 
a. The study of ancient writing and Inscrip- 
tions ; the science or art of deciphering these 
and determining their date x8x8. So Pa'laso- 
graph, an ancient writing. Palmo'grapher, 
occas. - 1 st, one skilled in p. Palmogra*phic, -al 
adjs. of or pertaining to p. ; -ly adv. 
Palaeolithic, paleo- (pse:lwli*)>ik, p#>:li-), 
a. 1865. [1 PAUEO- + Gr. ki$of stone + -ic.] 
Characterized by the use of primitive stone im- 
plements ; applied to the earlier part of the pre- 
historic 'stone ago’; also to things belonging 
to this period : opp. to neolithic. So Pa*l«olith, 
a primitive stone implement Palosoll*thoid a. 
resembling, or of the nature of, what is p. 

Palaeontology, pale- (pcc:I*>n 1 *rl 5 d 3 i, 
plitls-). X838. [f. PALiEO- + Gr. 6 vra, pi. of 

&v being + -Xoyla -LOGY. ] The study of extinct 
organized beings, I. e. of fossil animals and 
plants ; often confined to that of extinct animals 
(palaeozoology). So Palseontolo'gic, -al adjs., 
•ly adv. Palseonto’logiat. 

Paleeo there, paleo- (psrli»i»j, pri-li-). 

Also in L. form paleeothe'ritun. 1815. If.PALA-iO- 
■f Gr. Orjptov beast] A perissodactyl mammal 
of the extinct genus Palseotherium, comprising 
several species of tapir-like form ; their fossil 
remains are found in Eocene and Miocene strata. 
Hence PalssotheTian a. of or pertaining to the 
p. ; characterized by the palaeothercs. Palaso- 
the'xioid, -the*roid adjs. akin to the p. 
Palseotype, paleo- (pne-lfjotaip). 1867. 
[f. Paleo- + Type sb .] A system of writing, 
devised by A. J . Ellis, in which the ' old types ’ 
(i.e. existing Roman letters, etc.) are used to 
form a universal phonetic alphabet. Also 
attrib . or as adj. Hence Palaootypic a. 

Palaeotypography , paleo- (-uipygrAfi). 
1872. [f. Palaso- + Typography.] Ancient 

typography, early printing. 

Palaeozoic, paleo- (pae:U>z^u-ik f p^i;l»-),a. 
1838. [f. Pal^o- + Gr. (odf life, C""* liv,n £ + 
-IC.] Gcol. 1. Characterized by, containing, or 
pertaining to ancient forms of life. Orig. applied 
to the Cambrian and Silurian strata ; extended 
to all the fossiliferous strata up to the Permian, 
the higher strata being Mesozoic and Caino- 
ZOIC. n.fig. and transf. Belonging to the most 
ancient, or to the lowest, stage X85X. B. sb. 
ellipt. (pi.) Palaeozoic rocks or strata 1855. 

Palasozoology, paleo- (-z*,yl6dgi). 1 857. 
[f. PaLjEO- + Zoology.] That department of 
zoology, or of palaeontology, which treats of 
extinct or fossil animals. Hence Padasozoo- 
lo'gical a. 

|| Palaestra, palestra (p&lPstril, p 41 e*str§). 
late ME. [a. L. palaestra, a. Gr. vakaiorpa, 
f. vakaieiv to wrestle.] Gr. Antiq. A place 
devoted u> the public teaching and practice of 
wrestling and athletics ; a wrestling -school, 
gymnasium ; tranf the practice of wrestling or 
athletics; also fig. Paler stral, pale ‘strain, of 
or pertaining to the p., or to wrestling or ath- 
letics ; athletic. So Palsrstric, •e'atrlc a. 1774. 

Palaetiology (pfil/tiip lodgi). rare . 1837. 
[(for *palse-aetiofo"y), f. Gr. miXaior ancient + 
^Etiology; after pulxontology .] Used by 
Whewell for the application of existing prin- 
ciples of cause and effect to the explanation of 
past phenomena. So Palm tlolo glcal a. Pa- 
leo tio logist, one versed in p. 

Palagonite fp&lx*g<fnait). 1863. [ad. G. 
palagonit , f. Patagonia in Sidly.] Min, A vol- 
canic rock of vitreous structure allied to basalt. 
|| Palais de danse fpalf d 9 data). 1926. 
j Fr.] An elaborate public dance hall. 
IfPalampore (par Ump 5 «:i). 1698. [Origin 
mikn.1 A kind of chintz bed-cover formerly 
made in India. 

Palander(p8e*lftndai). Obs. exc. Hist. 156a. 
[app. ad. It* falandra , falandaria , of unkn. 
origin.] i. A flat-bottomed transport vessel 
used esp. (by the Turks) for transporting liorses 
1572. ta. A fire-ship ; a bomb-ketch -1693. 

Q Pala-nk, -ka. 1685. [s. F. pai*npte t It. 
pa lane a ; so Turk, fa lan q ah . ) A kind of per- 
manent entrenched camp, attached to Turkish 
frontier fortresses. 


159a* I + Or. -ypaspia -graphy.] i. Ancient writing, | frontier fortresses. 

ie (man), a(pxns). au (loud), o(csit). ^(Fr. ch^f). 9 (evrr), »i (/, ryO* s (Fr. eau vie). I (sit). 1 (Psychs). 9 (what). p( g#t)» 
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H Palanquin, palankeen (psel&nkm). 1588. 
[orig. a. Pg. palanquim, repr. an E. Ind. ver- 
nacular word *p&lanki. The final nasal is app. 
a Pg. addition, as in mandarin.'] A covered 
litter, usu. for one person, used in India and 
the East, carried by four or six (rarely two) men 
by means of poles projecting before and behind. 
Also attrib. 

II Palas, pula* (p&l£*s). 1799. [Hindi paldf, 
palas, Skr. fa Id fa .1 The DHXK-tree of India, 
Butea frondosa and B, superba . 

Palatable (parlit&b’l), a. 1669. [f. Palate 
sb. and v. + -able.] Agreeable to the palate ; 
pleasant to the taste ; savoury. 

fig. Truth, .is seldom p. to the ears of kin<?s 1683. 
Hence Palatability, F&'latableneas. Pa-lat- 
ably adv. 

Palatal (pse-Ut&l), a. and sb. 1828. [a. F. 
palatal, f. L. palatum palate + -AL.] A. adj. 
1. Ana/., Zoo /., etc. Pertaining to tne palate; 
palatine, a. Phonetics. Of a consonant or vowel 
sound : Produced by placing the tongue against 
the palate, esp. the hard palate; now more 
commonly called front. 1828. B. sb. x. Anat. 
Short for p. bone : mm Palatine sb* x. 1886. a. 
Phonetics . A palatal sound ; usually, a palatal 
or front consonant 1828. Hence Palatalize v. 
trans. to render palatal; esp. to change (a 
sound) by advancing the point of contact be- 
tween tongue and palate. Palatallza'tlon. 

Palate (poelA), sb. late ME. [ad. L. pala- 
turn.] 1. The roof of the mouth; tne structures, 
partly bony and partly fleshy, which separate 
the cavity of the mouth from that of the nose. 
9. Pop. considered as the seat of taste; hence 
trans f. the sense of taste 1526. b .fig. Mental 
taste or liking, late ME. 3. Bot. A convex 
projection of the lower lip closing the throat of 
the corolla of a personate flower, as the snap- 
dragon 1760. 4. attrib. i6ix. 

1. Bony or hard /., the anterior and chief part of 
the palate, consist! iijj of bone covered with thick mu- 
cous membrane. Soft the posterior part of the 
|>alate, a pendulous fold of macula-membranous 
tUkhue separating the mouth-cavity from the pharynx, 
and terminMing below in the uvula; also called veil 
of the p. *V«h»m a a. t Falling down of the /., etc., 
relaxation of the uvula. a. b. 1 heard a little too 
much preaching, . . and lost my p. for it Gao. Eliot. 

Palate (pae'lA), v. rare . 1606. {f. prec.] 
trans. To perceive or try with the palate, to 
taste ; to relish. Also fig. 

Palatial (pfitfi-Jal), a.l 1734. [f. L. pala- 
tium Palace + -al. J Of the nature of a palace; 
pertaining to or befitting a palace ; splendid, 
magnificent (as a building). Hence Palatlally 
adv. 


fPalatial, tf .2, sb. 1775. Obs. irreg. form Or 
Palatal -183a. 

Palatinate (pMae’tm/t, parlfltin^t). 1580. 
[f. Palatine sb . 1 + ate 1 ; in F. palatinat.] 
1. The territory under the rule of a palatine or 
count-palatine £658 b. In England and Ire- 
land ! A county palatine or palatine earldom : 
see County 1 x and Palatine a. 1 ab. 16x4. c. 
The P. , Rhine P., a state of the old German 
empire, under the rule of the Pfalsgrafor Count 
Palatine of the Rhine 1580. a. attrib. or adj. 
Of or l>elonging to a palatinate 1672. 

a P. purple, in Durham University, a light purple 
used in some academical robes, etc. ; hence as sb., a 
blsxer of this colour awarded as a distinction in sports ; 
the distinction itself (cf. Blue sb. 8). 


Palatine (par l&tain, -in), o . 1 and sb .* late 
ME. [a. F. pala tin, - ine , ad. L. palatinus of 
or belonging to the falaiium or Palace, as 
sb. ‘ officer of the palace, chamberlain ’.] A. 
adj. x. Of or belonging to a palace or court ; 
palatial x 598. 9. Possessing royal privileges ; 
having a jurisdiction (within the territory) such 
as elsewhere belongs to the sovereign alone, 
late ME. b. Of or belonging to a count or earl 
palatine, or to a county palatine, or palatinate 
1638. 3. Of or belonging to the German Pala- 
tinate 1644. 

a Count , Marl {Lord) P. 1 see Count sb . 9 County 
P H P.Countyt see County* t. P. earldom «■ County 
P. b. The rich p. city of Durham 1894. 

a sb. [the adj. used cMpt] h Short for 
Palatine Hill, Moms Palatinus , at Rome 1656. 
U. 1. An officer of die imperial palace ; orig. 
the chamberlain, the mayor or major of the 
palace; a chief minister of the empire 1598* 


b. Hence : A lord having sovereign power 
over a province or dependency of an empire or j 
realm ; a great feudatory 1501. e. In England 
and Ireland : An earl palatine 161a. 9. pi. 

In ref. to the later Roman Empire : The troops 
of the palace ; the praetorians 1630. fs- A 
county palatine or palatinate -x6oo. 4. An in- 
habitant or native of a palatinate 16 to. 

4. Emigrant Palatines and Seitz burghers from Ger- 
many 1773. 

tHL [a. F. palatine : so called from the 
Princess Palatine, wire of the Duke of Orleans : 
see Uttr6.] A fur tippet worn by women. 
Also p. tippet. -1880. 

Palatine (psrl&uin, -in), a.* and sb.* 1656. 
(a. F , fa Latin, - in* , f. L. palatum PALATE.] 
A. adj. 1. Anat., etc. Of or belonging to the 
palate ; situated in or upon the palate. fa. 
Phonetics. - Palatal A. a. -1773. B. sb. 1. 
Anat. {pi.) Short for f. bones : The two bones, 
right and left, which form the hard palate 1854. 
+a. Phonetics . - Palatal B. 2. -1834. 

Palatlve (pae Utiv), a. rare. 168a. [f. 
Palate sb. + -ive.'J Appealing to the palate 
or taste. 

Palato- (pll/Ut 0, pzedattf), comb, form of 
L. palatum Palate ; as in Palato-de*ntal [Pho- 
netics) a., peitaining to palate and teeth ; ap- 
plied to consonants produced by placing the 
tongue against the palate immediately behind 
the teeth ; sb., a consonant so produced. Pa- 
lato-pte-rygoid a., belonging to the palatine 
and pterygoid bones ; sb., a bone composed of 
these united. 

Palaver (pftla*vai), sb. 1735. [ad. Pg. pa- 
lavra word, speech, talk (* It. parola, F. fa- 
role) : — L. parabola parable, in early med.L. 

' story, tale, word Orig. nautical slang.] 1. 
A talk, parley, conference, discussion ; esp. with 
African or other uncivilized natives. 9. Pro- 
fuse or idle talk; ‘jaw 1 1748. b. Talk in- 
tended to wheedle X809. 

Palaver (pila-vai), v. 1733. [f. prec.] 
x. intr. To talk profusely or unnecessarily ; to 
' jaw * jabber ’ ; to talk wheedlingly. 9. trans. 
To treat with palaver; to flatter, wheedle 1785. 

»- To write silly odes, and p. the great 1815. Hence 
Pala*verer. 

Pale (p*l), j 3.1 ME. [a. F. fa/, ad. L. 
palus stake. ] x. orig. A stake, either driven 
into the ground with others, to form a fence ; 
now usu., One of the upright bars nailed ver- 
tically to a horizontal rail or rails, to form a pal- 
ing. late ME. 9. A fence ; a paling, palisade. 
Obs. or arch. ME. b. transf. andyfg 1 . Any 
[ enclosing barrier or line. Obs. or arch. 1564. 

1 c. fig. A limit, boundary; a restriction; a de- 
fence, safeguard. Obs. exc. in phr. within (or 
outside) the p. of. late ME. +3. An area en- 
closed by a fence ; an enclosure. Obs. or arch. 
late ME. 4. A district within determined 
bounds, or subject to a particular jurisdiction ; 
spec, (now only Hist.) b. the English P. in 
France, the territory of Calais 1494 ; c. the Eng- 
lish P. (also simply the P.) in Ireland, that part 
of Ireland over which English jurisdiction was 
established 1547. 5. Her. An ordinary con- 

sisting of a vertical stripe or band in the middle 
of the shield, usu. occupying one-third of its 
breadth 1478. tb. A vertical stripe on cloth, 
etc. Ciiaucer. t6. Bot. The * ray ’ of florets 
in composite flowers -1683. b. — Impaler 
1676. 

1. Inclosynge it with stakes or pales as his owne 
>555 »• Herds of deer not confined by any wall or 

p. 1792. c. Nothing within the p. or verge of Rea«on 
1671. a. In p . : said of a charge or row of charges in 
the position of a p . ; formerly also = palewise. verti- 
cally. (Party) per /. : said ofthe shield when divided 
by a vertical line through the middle. 

+Pale, sb.* 1547. [f. Pale a.] Paleness, 
pallor -1832, 

Pale, sb 1866. [ad. L. falea.] « Palea. 
Pale (pfll), a. [ME. a. OF .polity faU (F. 
p&le), ad. L. pallidum, f. pallets to be pale.] 
1. Of persons, their complexion, etc. ; Of a 
whitish or ashen appearance ; pallid ; wan. b. 
gen. Of a shade of colour approaching white ; 
faintly coloured, late ME. c. Qualifying adjs. 
(or sbs.) of colour 1588. d. Relatively lighter 
m colour 1708, 9. Wanting in brightness or 

brilliancy; dim. late ME. a *fig* Dim, faint, 


feeble ; lacking intensity, vigour, or robustnesn 
timorous, etc. 1530. 

1. He starte abate and waxed paale Malory. The 
p. cast of Thought Shaks. b. The p. Primrose Milt. 

a. The day sterre wexeth paale and leseth hir lyht 
Cmaucbr. 3. The p. kyngdome of Pluto 1530- Hence 
Pa*le-ly adv., -neaa. 

Pale (pBl), v. 1 Now rare. ME. [a. OF. 
paler, f. pal Pale sb . 1 : cf. L. pa lore. J x. 

trans. To enclose with pales or a fence ; to sur- 
round, fence in. b. transf. and fig. To en- 
circle, hem in. Const, in, up. 1563. fa. To 
stripe, to mark with vertical stripes. (Almost 
always in pa. pple.) late ME. 

1. b. Hen. V, v. Prol. 10. Hence Paled (p/*ld) 
ppl. a. 1 , f(«) * Paly; ( 3) enclosed with pales, fenced, 
tra ler, an officer of a park charged with keeping 
the fences in repair -1800. 

Pale (p/U), v* ME. [ad. OF. palir, F. 
fdlir, f. idle adj.] x. intr. To grow pale or 
dim ; to lose colour or brilliancy. 9. trans. To 
make, cause to become, pale ; to dim. late ME. 

1. The Red Rose pai d, the White was soil’d in red 
1637. a The Glow-worme . .gins to p. his vneffectuall 
Fire Shaks. Hence Paled ppl. «-*, rendered pala 
Pa'ling ppl. a., growing pala 

|| Palea (jvfl*,£). PI. -eaa (-*,f). 1753- 

[L., = chaff. J x. Bot. A chan-like bract or 
scale ; esp . the inner bracts enclosing the sta- 
mens and pistil in the flower of grasses (opp. 
to the glumes ) ; also, those at the bases of the 
individual florets in many Composites ; the scales 
on the stems of certain ferns. a. Omitk. A 
wattle or dewlap 1890. Hence Palea'ceoue a. 
furnished or covered with paleas ; of the nature 
or consistence of chaff. So fPa'leou* a. of 
the nature of chaff ; chaffy. Sir T. Browne. 
Pale-faco (p£Tf?is). 1899. A person who 
has a pale face ; a name for a white man attri- 
buted to the N. Amor. Indians or * red men 
Pale-faced (p^'lftat), a. 159a. Having 
a pale face. 

Paleo- : see Paljeo-. 

Palestra, etc. : see Palestra, etc. 

Palet (p/Wet). 1880. [f. Pale sb.* + -et.] 
Bot. — Palea i. 

|| Paletot (pae-l£tf«, pae lt^o). 1840. [F., of 
unkn. origin ; see Paltock.] A loose outer 
garment for men or women. 

Palette (pwlAt). 162a. [a. F. palette, dim. 
of pale shovel, blade of oar : — L. pala spade, 
etc. ] 1 . A flat thin tablet of wood or porcelain, 

used by an artist to lay and mix his colours oik 

b. transf. The set of colours used by a particu- 
lar artist or for a particular picture 188a. 9. 

A small rounded plate formerly used in armour 
to protect the armpit 1834. 8. a. Conch. — 

Pallet* 7. b. Entom. a flat expansion upon 
the legs of some insects. 1834. 

Comb, p.-knife, a thin flexible Made of steel fitted 
with a handle, used for mixing colours on a palette, 
for distributing printing-ink on a surface, etc. 

Palewise (pii'lwaiz), adv. 1721. [f. Pale 
sbj 4- -WISE.] Her. In the direction of a pale ; 
vertically. Also tPa*leways 1610. 

Palfrenier (pselfrenlsM). arch. 1489. [a. 
F. palefrenicr\ see next and -ier 2.] A man 
having charge of horses ; a groom. 

Palfrey (b§*lfri, jp«-l-)- [ME. a. OF. pale- 
frei : — late L. falafredus, by dissimilation from 
parafredus : — late L. paraveredus , f. Gr. vapA 
beside + vcrtdus light horse, post-horse.] A 
saddle-horse for ordinary riding as dist. from a 
war-horse ; esp. a small saddle-horse for ladies. 
(Now mainly Hist.) Also attrib. 

A dainoysel. .on a feyr palfroy Malory. [Helcried, 

1 My charger and her p. ( Tbmnvbon. 

Pali (pa*li), sb. and a. 1800. [Short for 
pdli-bhasd, i.e. language of the canonical texts 
(as opp. to " commentary '), f. p&li line, canon 
+ bhdsd language.] The language used in the 
canonical books of the Buddhists. 

Paliform (pJt'lifJjm), a. 1890. [f. Palus 
+ “(i)porm.] Zool. Resembling, or having the 
form of, a palus. 

|| Paiikar (peiik&i), x8ia. [ad. mod.Gr. 
vaXurdpi lad, f. Gr. wbAXaf, -rtf youth.} A 
member of the band of a Greek or Albanian 
military chiet 

P» 1 ttdXVy (pMHOdri). Also In Gt.-L. 
forms. *657. [ad. L falit(l)ogia, Or. mUk- 
fco-yfa, l again + -\oyia speaking.] 


6 (tier. KJIn). 4(Kr.p»). tt (Ger. Midler), tf (Fr. d«ne). b (carl), e (e») (thsre). i (?) (wu»). f (Fr. ts/re). *(Or, 



PALIMB ACCHIU S 

Rket. The repetition of a word or phrase for 
the sake of emphasis. 

II Palimbacchius (peedimbaekauifc). 1586. 
[L., a. Gr. vaktfi$&Kx €to *t f* ^Aktv back 4 - 
0 a /cxtTos Bacchius.] - Antibacchius. Also 
Palimbaxchlc. 

Palimpsest (pae-limpsest), sb. and a. 1661. 
[ad. L. palimpsestus sb., a. Gr. naklfufajaros 
scraped again, f. vd\iv again + ifatrrbs, f, 1 pfjv 
to rub smooth.] A. sb. ti. Paper, parchment, 
etc., prepared for writing on and wiping out 
again, like a slate -1706. a. A parchment, 
etc., which has been written upon twice, the 
original writing having been rubbed out 1825. 
Also fig. 3. A monumental brass turned and 
re-engraved on the reverse side 1876. B. adj. 
x. Of a manuscript : see A. a. 185a. a. Of n 
monumental brass : see A. 3. 1843. 
Palindrome (paedindranm), sb. and a. 1629. 
[ad. Gr. irakivSpOfios running back again.] A 
word, verse, or sentence that reads the same 
backwards as forwards. Also adj. Palindromic. 

Subi dura a rudibus : It in P. 1638. Hence Palin- 
dro-mlc, -al adjs., -ly a<iv. Pa'lindromist, an 
inventor of palindromes. 

Paling (p^ liq], vbl. sb. late ME. [f. Palk 
i/. 1 4--ing 1. J fi. Decoration with * pales * or 
vertical stripes Chaucer. a. The action of 
constructing a fence with pales ; fencing 1469 
3. concr. a. Pales collectively ; fencing 1783, 
b. A fence made of pales. [With a and pi.) 
*558- c * Each of the pales of a fence ; usu. in 
pl. -« a set of pales, a fence 1834. 

3. a. The firs answer for..p. for fences 1788L 

|| Palingenesia (paedind^enz *si£). i6ar. [med. 
L., a. Gr. irakiyycvcata birth over again, f. 
n&Ktw + yivtoit.] ■> PALINGENESY. 

Palingenesis (paelindje nesis). 18 r 8. [f. 
Gr. n&kiv again + yivzatz birth: cf. prec.] 
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Palingenesy, a. Biol. Haeckel’s term for 
the form of ontogenesis in which ancestral 
characters are exactly reproduced, without 
modification 1879. 3. Entom. =■* Metamor- 

phosis 3 a. 1886. Hence Palingeneiic a. of, 
belonging to, or of the nature of p. (sense 2). 

Palingenesy (pselind^e-nesi). 1643. [a. F. 
palinglnisie , ad. med.L. Palingenesia. ] Re- 
generation, birth over again ; revival, reanima- 
tion. resuscitation. 

Palinode (pse-lin^ud). 1599. [ad. L. pa- 
linodia Palinody.] orig. An ode or song in 
which the author retracts something said in 
a former poem ; hence gen. a recantation. So 
Palino'dial a., of the nature of a recantation. 

Palinodic (paelinp’dik), a, 1883. [ad. Gr. 
naKivy&t/cos ; see next and -IC.] Gr. Pros. 
Applied to verse in which two 'systems' of 
corresponding form, as a strophe and anti- 
strophe, are separated by two others also of cor- 
responding form but different from the former. 

Palinody (pwlintfudi). Now rare or Obs. 
1589. [a. F. palinodic, ad. L. palinodia, a. Gr. 
naKivybia recantation, f. vdktv again + 

SM- 


song. 1 * Palinode. 

Palisade (pselisfl’d), sb. 1600. [a. F. pal is - 
sade , f. palisser to enclose with pales ; sec -ade. ] 
1. A fence of pales or stakes. tb. Gardening. 
An espalier ; hence Iransf. a row of trees or 
shrubs forming a close hedge -17x2. 9. Mil. 

A strong pointed wooden stake, of which a 
number are fixed deeply in the ground in a 
close row, os a defence 1697. 3 .fig. Anything 

likened to a fence of stakes (or one of such 
stakes) 1601. b. pl. Name for the lofty cliffs 
along the western bank of the Hudson above 
New York 1838. 

3- A vast p. of blue ice-pinnacles 1871. Comb . : p.. 
C*U» * cell of the p.-tissue, tissue consisting of elon- 
gated cells set closely side by side, as the parenchyma 
immediately below the epidermis of the upper surface 
in most leaves ; -worm, iume for various parasitic 
nematode worms, esp. ^trongylus armatus , infesting 
the horse, etc. 

Hence Pallsa'de v. trans . to furnish with a p. or 
palisades. Palisa ding vbl. sb. a palisade, paling, 

Palisa*dO, sb. Obs. or arch. 1589. [ad. Sp. 
palizada ; see -ado.] =» Palisade. Hence 
Palisa’do v. 1 

Paliah (p/i-lij), a. late ME. [f. Pale a.\ 
4- -ISH *.] Somewhat pale, rather pale. 

|| Pali«86 (pa-lis*), a. 1780. [F., pa. pple. of 


Palisser to PALISADE.] Her, Said of a dividing 
line when broken into parallel vertical pointed 
projections, like a palisade ; b. said of the field 
when divided into vertical piles of alternate 
tinctures. 

II Palkee, palki (pa-lkf). East 2 nd. 1678. 

[Hindi palki. J — PALANQUIN. 

Pall (p£l), sb.l [OE. /*//, ad. "L. pallium."] 
I. Cloth, a cloth, x. Fine or rich cloth ; in OE. 

' purple Obs. exc. as poet. arch. a. A rich 
cloth spread over or upon something ; a cover- 
let, canopy, etc. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. Eccl . 

a. An altar-cloth or frontal, arch . b. The linen 
cloth or linen-covered square of cardboard 
with which the chalice is covered. OE. 4. A 
cloth, usu. of black, purple, or white velvet, 
spread over a coffin, hearse, or tomb 144a 

I. If p. and vair no more I wear Scott. 4. Mourn- 
ing when their leaders fall, Warriors carry the war- 
rior’s p. Tennyson. 

II. A garment, a vestment, x. A robe, cloak, 
mantle. Obs. or arch. OE. a. spec. a. Reel. 
«= Pallium 2. Hence transf. The office or 
dignity of metropolitan or archbishop. 1480. 

b. A robe or mantle put upon the sovereign at 
coronation ; now called the • royal robe * 1643. 
3. Her. A bearing repr. the front half of an 
archbishop's pallium, consisting of three bands 
in the form of a capital Y, charged with crosses. 
(Also called cross-pall.) 1562. 

z. In a long purple p.,. .she wa« arayd Spenser, a 
a. besides his P., the Pope's Chamberlain, brought | 
him from Rome, a Cardinalls hat 1650. 

Ill .fig. Something that covers or conceals, a | 
* mantle ’, * cloak * ; in mod. userj/>. something, 
such as a cloud, that extends over a thing or 
legion and produces an effect of gloom 1450. 
Overhead . .a murky p. of smoke 1882. 
attrib. and Comb., as p.-lihe adj. j p.-bearer, 
-holder, -supporter, one of those attending the 
coffin at a funeral, to hold up the comers and edges 
of the p. Hence Pall v.\ to cover with or as with a 
cloth or p. late ME. 

Pall (pol), v . 1 late ME. [app. aphetic f. 
Appal v.) L intr. +1. To become faint ; to 
faint, fail (in strength, virtue, etc.) -1602. fa. 
Of fermented or aerated liquors: To become 
flat, stale, or insipid -1703. 3. transf. and fig. 

To become tasteless, vapid, or insipid to the 
appetite or interest 1704. 4. To lose relish or 

interest ; to become cloyed with 1765. 

3. Beauty is a Thing which palls with Possession 
Steele. They would satiate us and p. upon our 
senses Ruskin. 

II. trans. +1. To make pale, to dim -1612. 
+2. To make faint or feeble ; to weaken ; to 
appal -1686. +3- To render flat, stale, or in- 
sipid -1807. 4. To satiate, cloy (the appetite, 

senses, etc.) X700. 

4. And p. the sense with one continu'd show Addi- 
son. Hence Pall sb.?, a feeling of disgust arising 
from satiety or insipidity {rare). 

Pall, var. of Pawl. 

Palla (pac la). 1706. [L., obscurely related 
to pallium.] x. Pom. Antiq, A loose outer 
garment or wrap worn out of doors by women. 

1. Eccl. -= Pall sb . 1 I. 3. 1706. 

Palladia!) ( pair'd ian), 0- 1 1562- [f- L. 

palladius + -an.] Of or pertaining to Pallas, 
the goddess of wisdom ; hence, pertaining to 
wisdom, knowledge, or study. 

Palla-dian, <z.2 1731. [f. Palladio 4- -an ] 
Arch. Of, belonging to, or according to the 
school of the Italian architect Andrea Palladio 
(1518-80), who imitated ancient Roman archi- 
tecture without regard to classical principles. 
Palladic (p&lse'dik), a . 1 1857. [£ Palla- 
dium 8 + -IC ib.] Chem. Applied to com- 
pounds of palladium containing a smaller pro- 
portion of the metal than those called palla - 

diov T. 

Palla dic, a.* 1896. [Cf. Palladium 1 (in 
sense 2) + -ic.] Name of a supposed branch 
of continental Freemasonry. So Pa'lladism 
1895. Palladlst. 

Palladious (p&l^-dias), a. 1849. [f. Pal- 
ladium 8 + -ous.] Chem. Applied to com- 
pounds of palladium containing a larger pro- 
portion of the metal than those called palladic. 

Palladium! (p*l^ di5m). late ME. [a. L.. 

l Gr. naWhbiov neut. oi vaAAd&or of Pallas. J 
1. Gr. and L» Myth. The image of the goddess 
Pallas, in the citadel of Troy, on which the 


PALLIATE 

safety of the city was supposed to depend, re- 
puted to have been brought thence to Rome, 
a. transf, and fig. Anything on which the safety 
of a nation, institution, etc., is believed to de- 
pend 1600. 

a. The Habeas Corpus Act.. the p. of an English* 
man’s liberty 1845. 

Palladium * (p&lfl-diifm). 1803. [&• mod. 
L., f. Pallas. Named 1803 by Wollaston, from 
the newly discovered asteroid Pallas.] Chem. 
A hard white metal of the platinum group re- 
sembling silver, occurring in small quantities 
chiefly with platinum. Symbol Pd; atomic 
weight 126. 

Pallah(pa‘ li). 1806. [ad.Sechwana/’Aa/a, 
Zulu im-pala .] An antelope (sEpyceros me- 
lampus) inhabiting parts of S. Africa. 

Palled (p 51 d),/>//. a. late ME. [f. Pall 
v. 1 4 - -ED 1 .J +1. Enfeebled, impaired -1668. 

a. Of fermented liquor, etc. : Flat, stale, vapid, 
late ME. 3. Satiated, cloyed, disgusted 1691. 
Pallescent (pale*s£nt), a. rare. 1657. [ad. 
L. pallesccntemT) Growing or becoming pale. 
So Palle*Bcence. 

Pallet l (pse’let). [late ME. pallet : cf. dial. 
F. jail let heap of straw, f. paille straw : — L. 
pa lea.] x. A straw bed ; a mattress ; a small, 
pool, or mean bed or couch. Also p.~ 6 ed, etc. 
ta. Naut. A small room for ballast in the hold 
of a shin -1867. 

Pallet 8 (pse’l6t). 1558. [a. F. palette, dim. 
of pale spade, blade, etc. : cf. Palette. 1 x. 
A wooden instrument consisting of a flat blade 
or plate, with a handle attached ; spec, that 
used by potters for shaping their work. a. 3? 
Palette i. t3. A flat board, plate, or disk ; 
e. g. the blade of an oar, the float of a paddle- 
wheel -1808, spec . b. Brick making, A board 
for carrying away a newly moulded brick 1839. 
c. Each of the series of disks in a chain- pump 
1875. 4. A projection on some part of a ma- 

chine, which engages with the teeth of a wheel, 
and thus converts a reciprocating into a rotary 
motion, or vice versa ; esp. a projection upon 
the pendulum or the arbor of the balance-wheel 
of a clock or watch, engaging with the escape- 
ment-wheeL [So in Fr. ) 1704. 5. In an organ: 
Any one of the valves in the upper part of the 
wind-chest 1840. 6. Bookbinding. A tool for 

impressing letters, etc. on the back of a book, 
consisting of a metal block mounted on a handle 
1875. 7- Conch. An accessory valve in some 

molluscs. 

Pallet 3 (pse-let). 1562. [dim. of Pale 
sb . 1 5. j Her. An ordinary resembling the pale, 
but of half its breadth. 

Pallial (pauhidj, a. 1836. [ad. mod.L. 
pall i ahs, f. Pallium: see -al.] Zool. Of or 
pertaining to the pallium or mantle of a mollusc 
(or of a brachiopod). 

i Pa lllameut. rare. 1568. [ad. med L. 
palliamentum, f. palliare to cloak.] The white 
gown of a candidate for the Roman consulship 
Tit. A. I. i. 182. 

+Pa*lliard. 1484. [a. F. paillard, f paille 
straw; see -ard.] A professional beggar or 
vagabond (who sleeps on straw in barns, etc.) ; 
transf. a low knave ; a debauchee -1851. 
Palliasse (pse-lises). Formerly paillasse. 
1506. [a. F. paillasse, f. paille : — L. pa lea 

chaff, straw.] A straw mattress ; now, usu. , an 
under-mattress stuffed with straw, or the like. 
Palliate (pse*li|/t ppl. a. T548. [ad. L. 
palliatus cloaked, f. pallium ; see -ATE* a.] 
+A. as pa. pple. Cloaked, covered, concealed ; 
mitigated -1650. B. as adj fi. Cloaked ; dis- 
guised -1648. ta. Of a cure: Superficial or 
temporary -1679. 3. Zool, Having a Pallium 
(sense 3) ; tectibianehiate 1890. 

Palliate (parli,*it) f v. 1548. [f. prec. : cf. 
late L. palliare to cloak.] ti. trans. To cover 
witfi or as with a cloak. -1656, fa, fig. To 
hide, conceal, disguise -18x2. 3. To alleviate 

the symptoms ol a disease; to mitigate the 
sufferings of ; to ease 1588. 4. To represent 

(an evil) as less than it really is ; to extenuate, 
excuse 1634. tft. To moderate, qualify or tone 
down. Also absol. or intr. To take up a more 
moderate position, to compromise. -1796. 

a There wu no palliating the fact Mar Edo* 
worth. 3. That which cannot be cured mu»t be pal- 
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Hated 1876. 4. They endeavoured to p. what they 

could not justify 1777. Hence Pa'Iliator. Pad- 
liatory a. palliating. 

Palliation (preli^-Jan). 1577. [a. F. f 

ad. med.L. palliationcm, f. palliare.] fi. The 
action of palliating ; that which serves to con- 
ceal or hide -1794. a. Extenuation, excuse ; 
often in phr. in p. of 1605. 8* Alleviation, 

mitigation, relief 1626. 

a The tyrant's plea of necessity in p. of his evil 
deeds 1867. 

Palliative (predi,&tiv), a. and sb. 1543. 
[a. F. pa l Hat if, -ive ; see -IVK,] A. adj. 1. 
Serving to cloak or conceal -1656. a. Serving 
to relieve (disease) superficially or temporarily, 
or to mitigate (pain, etc.) 1543. 3- Tending to ex- 
tenuate or excuse 1779. B. sb . That which pal- 
liates ; a palliative agent 1748 ; an extenuating 
representation 1734. Hence Pa*lliatively adv. 

Pallid (predid), a. 1590. [ad. L. pallidus, 
f. root pall - in pallere to be pale.] Lacking 
depth or intensity of colour, wan, pale. Chiefly 
poet . bef. 1800, exc. in Bot. 

P. death Spenser. A blush suffused Her p. cheek 
Southky. Hence Pa’llid-ly adv , >ness. Pal* 
li-dity, pallor. 

Paulo- (predio), comb, form of Pallium, 
used in zool. terms relating to the pallium or 
mantle of a mollusc, etc. ; as Palliobranchiate 
(-brae-qki/t) a., belonging to the Palliobran- 
chiata or Brachiopoda, the tubes of the mantle 
being supposed to be branchia or gills ; etc. 
i| Pallium (poeli^m). /’/.pallia. 1564. [L.; 
see Pall j*. 1 ] i. Antiq. A large rectangular 
cloak or mantle worn by men, chiefly among 
the Greeks ; esp. by philosophers, and by early 
Christian ascetics (=* Gr. Ifianov, Himation.) 
a. Bed. A vestment of wool worn by patriarchs 
and metropolitans (in R.C.Ch. conferred by the 
Pope) now consisting of a narrow ring-like band 
lying over the shoulders with a piece pendent 
therefrom at the front and the back. Also, a 
figure of this, as on the arms of the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. 1670. 3. a. Zool \ 

The Mantle of a mollusc (or of a brachiopodj 
187a. b. Omith . The Mantle of a bird 
(rare). 4 . Meteorol. A sheet of cirro-stratus 
cloua uniformly covering the whole sky 1883. 

Pall-mall (pelimel, psel,msel). Also for- 
merly pell-mell, etc. 1568. [a.F. t pallcmaille, 
a. It. pallamaglio, f. palla, var. of balla ball + 
mag Ho mallet : — L. malleus hammer.] fi. A 
mallet for striking a ball ; spec . that used in the 
game described in a. -1611. a. A game in 
which a boxwood ball was driven through an 
iron ring suspended at a height in a long alley 
*59®- t3- The alley in which the game was 

played -1688. b. The name of a street de- 
veloped from one of these alleys in London, now 
the centre of London club life 1656. 

|| Pallone (palld n*). 1865. [It., augm. of 

alia ball.] An Italian game, played with a 
arge ball struck with a wooden guard, worn 
over the hand and wrist 
Pallor (pae-lSa), 1656. [a. L., f. root of 

pallere to be pale.] Paleness. 

Pally a. (1895), see s.v. Pal. 

Palm (pam) , j«?.l [OE palm, palma, palme , 
a. L. palma . L. palma was a transf. sense of 
palma palm of the hand ; see next.] 1. Any 
tree or shrub of the N.O. Palmx or Palmacex, 
a large family of monocotyledons, chiefly tropi- 
cal, and variously useful to man. Also applied 
fig. to a person 1800. 

Palms have the stem usually upright and unbranch- 
ed, a head of very large pinnate or fan-shaped leaves, 
and fruit of various forms (nut, drupe, or berry). The 
palm of Scripture is the dAte-palm. 

b. With defining words, denoting various 
species of the order Palmx , as Bamboo P., 
Date-;*., etc. a. A 1 branch * or leaf 01 the palm- 
tree, esp. as anciently carried or worn as a 
symbol of victory or triumph, and still on fes- 
tal occasions ME, 3 .fig. Victory, triumph ; 

supreme excellence, prise, late ME. 4* A 
branch or sprig of any of several trees and 
shrubs substituted in northern countries, esp. 
in celebrating Palm Sunday, for the true palm ; 
■Iso applied to the plants themselves (e.g, the 
willow), late ME 

x. She dwelt vnder y* palme of Debbora bet wen e 
Rama ft Bethel Covmdalb Judg. iv. 3. fig. You 
■hall see him a Palme in Athens againe Shaks. a 


Hauyng in her hande the palme of vyctory Lydg. 
3. He disputed the p. of eloguence with Cicero him- 
self Gibson. Phr. To bear the /. , yield the p , etc. 

attrtb. and Comb . s p. -branch, a leaf of tne palm- 
tree with its stalk, used as a symbol of victory, as a 
decoration, etc.; -butter, palm-oil in the solid state} 
•cat. -civet, (a) a viverrino animal of the genus Para - 
doxurue or sub-family Paradoxurinx , which fre- 
quents palm-trees { (*) the ocelot; -crab, the tree- 
crab (Birgus Intro), which climbs palm-trees for the 
fruit ; -kernel, the kernel of the drupaceous fruit of 
the Oil P. I -sugar, sec Jaggery; -swift, a small 
Jamaican swift ( Micropus phanicobia) which nests in 
palm-leaves ; -toddy, the juice of the Oil P., allowed 
to ferment, and used as a 'Jrink ; -weevil, any one of 
var *<> u * weevils whose larva? bore into palm-trees; 
•willow, any species of willow the sprigs of which 
are used instead of palm-branches (see 4), esp. Salix 
Capreai -wine, wine made from the sap of the palm- 
tree ; -worm, (rt) some large American centipede; 
(o) the larva of a palm-weeviL 

Palm (pam), sb.% [ME .paume, a. Y. paume 
: — L. palma ; subseq. assim. to the L.] I. 1. 
The part of the hand between the wrist and the 
fingers, esp. its inner surface. b. The part of 
a glove that covers the palm 1852. 2. The flat 

expanded part of the horn in some deer, from 
which finger-like points project, late ME 3. 
A flat widened part at the end of an arm or 
arm-like projection 1526 ; spec, the blade of an 
oar 1513 ; the broad triangular part of an an- 
chor, the inner surface of the fluke 1706. 4. 

An instrument used by sailmakers instead of a 
thimble 1769. 

«. fig. Let me tell you Cassius, you your selfe Are 
much condemn'd to haue an itching Palme Shaks. 
To grease or oil (one’s) to bribe. 

IL +1. A game resembling tennis, in which a 
ball was struck with the palm of the hand ( = F. 
la paume , jeu de la paume.) b. The ball used 
in this game. -1530. a. A measure of length, 
equivalent cither to the breadth of the palm, i. e. 
about three to four inches, or to the length of 
the hand, i.e. about seven to nine inches 1485. 

at/rib. and Comb., asp.- grease (joe.), money civen 
as a douceur or bribe; so -greasing, petty bribery; 
•play ■> Sense II. 1; -veined a. Bot., palmately 
veined. Hence Pa’lmful, as much as the p. will hold 
Palm (pam), v. 1673. [f. Palm j^. 2 : in 

most senses, orig. slang or low colloq.] 1. 
trans. To touch with the palm, or pass the palm 
across ; to handle ; to stroke with the hand ; to 
shake hands with. Also intr, 1678. a. trans . 
To conceal in the palm of the hand, as in cheat- 
ing at cards or dice, or in juggling 1673. 3. To 

impose (a thing) fraudulently (on or upon a per- 
son) ; to pass offby trickery or fraud 1679. 4. 

To ‘ grease the palm ' of, bribe, ' tip ’ 1747. 
a. Is ‘t 1 who cog or p. the dice Gay. 3. Thinking 
ou cou'd pawme such stuffe on me 1679. 4. The 

eads of this particular firm.. admit that they ‘palm- 
ed * right and left 1890. Hence Palmed (pamd) ///. 
<*,, concealed in the palm. PaTmer sbs one who 
palms or conceals in the hand. 

Palmaceous (pselm^-Jas), a. 1730. [f. 

mod.L, Palmacex fern. pi. (f. L. palma Palm 
sb .*) + -ous. | Bot. Of or belonging to the N.O. 
Palmacex, Palmx , or Palms. 

Palma Christ! (predmfi kri-sti). 1548. 
[med.L. (=* palm or hand of Christ).] 1. The 
Castor-oil plant, Ricinus communis , having 
leaves of a nand-like shape. fa. A name for | 
species of Orchis having palmate tubers, as O. 
maculata and 0 . latifolia -159 7. 

Palmar (pre*lm2Li), 1831. [ad. L. palmaris , 
f. palma Palm sb . 7 and -AR.] A. adj. Anat. 
Pertaining to, situated in, or connected with the 
palm of the hand (or the analogous part of the 
lore-foot of a quadruped). 

P. arch , the continuation of the radial artery (deepp. 
arch) and that of the ulnar artery fsuperjictai p. arch) 
in the palm. 

B. sb. x. Anat. A palmar muscle, nerve, etc. 
1890. a. Zool. Name for certain joints in the 
‘arms' of a crinoid. (Also in L. form palmare , 
pi. -ia.) 1877. 

Palmary (predmfiri), a. 1 1657. [ad. L. pal- 
marius, f. palma Palm j*. 1 } see -ARY.1 That 
bears, or is worthy to bear, the palm ; holding 
the first place, pre-eminent. So Palmaiian a. 
(rare). 

Emendations of the kind which in old days would 
have been called * palmary * x88B. 

Palmary, a.® 1696. [ad. L. palmaris^ f. 
palma Palm sb . % ; see -ART*.] Pertaining to 
the palm of the hand ; palmar. 


Palmate (prednnnt), sb. 1838. [f. Palm-ic 
4- -ate *.] Chem. A salt of palmic acid. 
Palmate (predm/t), a. 1760. [ad. L .pal- 
matus, f. palma PALM sb . 7 + -ATE • a.] Nat. 
Hist. 1. Of a form like that of an open palm or 
hand ; applied to parts of a plant or animal 
which have narrow or spreading divisions like 
fingers projecting or radiating as from a palm, 
a. Of the foot of a bird : Having the toes con- 
nected by an expanded membrane ; webbed 
1826. So Pa'lmated a. Palxna tion, forma- 
tion ; concr. each of the divisions of a p. struc- 
ture. Hence Pa*lmate-ly adv . 

Palmati- (prelmri’ti, prelmreti), comb, form 
of L. palmatus PALMATE, in botanical adjs. 
relating to leaves. Palma'tifid [L. -fid us split] 
palmately cleft at least half-way to the base. 
Palma:tilo*bate» Falma*tilobed, palmately 
divided with rounded divisions or lobes. Pal- 
ma.tlpa*rted, -pa-rtito [L. partitus divided] 
palmately divided nearly to the base ; so Pal- 
madiscct, PalnuLttee'cted [L. sectus cut]. 
Palmchrist (pk-mkrist). 1611. Anglicized 
f. Palma Christi (sense x). 
fPalmed (pamd), a. i486, [f. Palm + 
-ed*; repr. L. palmatus.'] Having a ‘palm*, 
as a deer’s horn; palmate; carrying palmate 
horns -1766. 

Palmer (pa*mai), j- 3. 1 ME. [a. AF . palmer % 
paumer (Or. palmier , paumier ) ; — med.L. pal- 
marius, t. palma Palm jiM] X. A pilgrim who 
had returned from the Holy Land, in token of 
which he carried a palm-branch or palm-leaf; 
also, an itinerant monk under a perpetual 
vow of poverty ; often simply — pilgrim, a. A 
palmer-worm 1538. b. Angling . An artificial 
fly resembling this ; a hackle X651. 

x. The Pilgrim had some home, or dwelling place, 
but the P. had none. The Pilgrim travelled to some 
certain designed place, or places, but the P. to all. The 
Pilgrim went at his own charges, but the P. protest 
wilful poverty, and went upon Alms 1674. Hence 
Pa-lmer V. (-SVr. and north.), to wander about like 
a p. or vagrant. 

Palmerin (pae’lmgrin). 161 x. [f. name of 
a hero of romances, Palmerin de Oliva .] Any 
of the heroes of the Palmerin romances \ nence, 
any hero of the age of chivalry. 

Padmer-wo rm. 1560. [f. Palmer sbA + 
W or M sk.~] Name for various hairy caterpillars 
of migratory or wandering habits destructive to 
vegetation ; in N. America, the larva of a tincid 
moth, Ypsilophus pometellus, destructive to 
apple-leaves. 

Palmette (pselme-t). 1850. [a. F. palmelte, 
dim. of palme.] Archxol . An ornament with 
narrow divisions or digitations, somewhat re- 
sembling a palm-leaf. 

Palmetto (pselmel*?). 1583. [orig. a. Sp. 
palmito, dim. of palma Palm sb . 1 ; subseq. con- 
formed to dims, in •etto from Italian.] Name 
for several smaller species of palms, esp. the 
dwarf fan-palm, Chamxrops humilis, of S. 
Europe and N. Africa, and the cabbage pal- 
metto, Sabal Palmetto , of the South-eastern 
U.S. 

Royal P. ( Sabal umbraculifera and Thrinax 
parvtjfora, of the W. Indies; Saw P., Chamxrops 
serrulata ; etc. 

at t rib. and Comb., as p. hat, leaf, thatch, etc. ; p. 
flag, the flag of the State of South Carolina, which 
bears a figure of a cabbage p. tree ; so P. State, a 
name for south Carolina. 

Palmi- (prelim), comb, form of L. palma 
Palm sb . 1 and *, as in P&* 1 migrade a. Z00U 
= Plantigrade; Padmllobed a palmately 
lobed ; etc. 

Palmic (predmik), a. 1838. [ad. F .fal~ 
mique, f. L. palma (in Palma Christi) +-IC.1 
Chem . Of or pertaining to castor-oil ; ia 4. acid, 
obtained by saponifying palmin and decom- 
posing with hydrochloric acid; now called 
ricinelaldic acid* 

Palroiferou* (pselml fifrsi), a. 1664. [f.L. 
palmi fer + -ous. J Carrying • palms' or palm- 
branches. 

Palmia (predmin), 183a [ad. F. palming 
f. L. palma (in Palma Christi) + -IN.] Chem, 
A fatty substance obtained by treating caator- 
oil with nitric peroxide. Now called ritime* 
laidin. 
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Palmiped, -pede (pssdmiped, -prd), a. and 
sb. z6ia [ad. L .palmifes, -pedem, f. falmu 
Palm sb. % 4 * ^ foot.] A. adj. Of a bird : 
Having palmate feet io6i, B. A web-footed 
bird xoza 

Palmist (palmist), 1886. [Back-formation 
f. Palmistry.] One who practises palmistry. 

Palmister (pa'mistaj). Now rare. 1500. 
f Hack- formation f. Palmistry.] — prec. 
Palmistry (pa mistri). late ME. [f. paume, 
palm t Palm sb. 2 + -estrie, ~estry, later 'is try, of 
obsc. origin. ) 1. The art or practice of telling 

persons' characters or fortunes by inspection of 
the palm of the hand ; chiromancy, a. Applied 
allusively to pocket-picking, bribery, etc.; also 
used erron. as — sleight ofhand 1098. 
Palxnite (pse’lmait). 1834. [ad. Sp. and Pg. 
pat mi to Palmetto, S. Afr. Du. palmiet. 1 A 
S. Afr. aquatic plant, Prionium Palmita (N.O. 
Juncacest). growing in the beds of rivers, and 
Bearing a tuft of large serrated sword-shaped 
leaves, affording a strong fibre. 

Palmitic (pselmrtik), a. 1857. [ad. F. 
palmitique , arbitrarily f. L. palma Palm sb. 1 + 
-ic.J Chem. Of or obtained from palm-oil; in 
p. acid : a fatty acid (C lf H M 0 2 ) contained in 
palm-oil and In vegetable and animal fats gene- 
rally. HencePalmitate(pae*lrait/t), asaltotthis. 

Palmltin (parlmitin). 1857. [a. F. palmi- 
tine, f. as prec. + -ine, -IN *.] Chem. A natural 
fit contained in palm-oil and many other fats, 
obtained as a white solid, the tripalmitate of 
glyceryl ; pi. applied to the palmitates of gly- 
ceryl or glycerides of palmitic acid in general 
(cf. tripalmitin ). 

Pa*lm-oll. 1627. [In sense I, f. Palm sbfi 
4 - Oil; in a, f. Palm sb. 2 , with joc. allusion to 
sense 1.] 1. Oil produced by various species 

of palm-tree ; esp. that obtained from the fruit- 
pulp of the CXI Palm (Elxis guineensis) of West 
Africa ; it is used as food by the natives, and 
elsewhere for making soap and candles, etc. 
Also attrib . 1705. 9. joc . That with which the 

palm is * greased *; money given as a bribe ; a 
'tip' 1627. 

a. Palm-oil will always produce temporary blindness 
in the officials 1896. 

Pa-lm Sirnday. OE. The Sunday next 
before Easter, observed in commemoration of 
Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem by pro- 
cessions in which palms (see Palm sb. 1 4) are 
carried. Also attrib. 

Palm-tree (pa*m,trf). OE. —PalmjAIi. 

b. Applied pop. to other trees, c. g. a willow, a 
yew-tree 1653. 

Palmy (pa*mi), a . 160a. [f. Palm j^. 1 + 
-Y.] 1. Containing or abounding in palms ; of 

or pertaining to a palm or palms ; palm-like. 
Chiefly poet. z66y. a. jig. Bearing or worthy 
to 'bear the palm'; triumphant, flourishing; 
esp. in f. days. 

a. In the most high and p. state of Rome Shaks. 

Palmyra (p&lmdi**ra). 1698. [Formerly 
palmeira, a. Pg. palmeira palm-tree. Erron. 
conformed in spelling to that of Palmyra, Gr. 
TlaKfjtvpa, in Syria.] A species of palm (Borassus 
fiabilliformis), with rounded fan-shaped leaves ; 
commonly cultivated in India and Ceylon, and 
used as timber, for thatch, matting, umbrellas, 
hats, etc. Also altrib. 

|| Palolo (p&ldu-lo). 1895. [Native name in 
Samoa and Tonga.] A nereid worm ( Palolo 
viridis), abundant in parts of the Pacific, and 
esteemed as food by the natives. 

Palp(p*lp), sb. 1835. [a. F. falpe, ad. 
palpus.] Z00L » Palpus. Hence Pa* lplessa., 
having no palpi. 

Palp(psclp), v. rare . 1534. [ad. L. palpnre 
to touch softly. 1 trans. To touch, feel; to handle 
gently, pat. Also fig. To speak fair, flatter, 
cajole. 

Palpable (pe lpab’l), a. late ME. [ad. 
late L. palpabilis ; see prec. and -able.] i. 
That can be touched, felt, or handled ; tangible, 
sensible. b. Med , Perceptible by palpation 
<897. 9. transf Readily perceived by any of 

the other senses ; perceptible ; noticeable, pa- 
tent. lata ME. 3 . jig. Easily perceived ; plain, 
evident, apparent, obvious 1545. 
s. A hit, a very p. hit Shaks. A darkness, thick. 
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gross, utter darkness, a. The venison pasty was p. 
beef Psfys. j. Opinions of pi idolatrie Hooker. F. 
falsehoods Cowpkr, fables 1867. Hence Palpabi' 
lity, Pa*lpableneaa. Pa’lpably mdv. 

Palpate (psc'lpeit), v. 1849. [f. L. palpal - , 
palpare to Palp.] irons. To examine by the 
sense of touch ; to feel ; spec . as a method of 
medical examination. So Palp&'tioQ, touch- 
ing; gentle handling ; spec, medical examina- 
tion by feeling 1483. 

|| Palpebra (pas-lpfbrfi). PL -as. 1706. [L.] 
Anat. An eyelid. Hence Pa'lpebral a. of or 
pertaining to the eyelids. Pa*lpebrate a. having 
eyelids. 

Palpi, pi. of Palpus. 

Palpicorn (parlpfk/m), a. and sb. 188a. 
[f. mod.L. palpicomes, pi. of palpicorn is, f. 
Palpus + cornu horn,] a. adj Having palpi 
like horns or antennae ; spec, of or pertaining to 
the Palpicomes , a tribe of pentamerous beetles 
having slender palpi usually longer than the 
antennae. b. sb. A beetle of the tribe Palpi- 
comes 1882. 

Palptfer (pae-lpifaj). 1841. [f. L. palpus 
Palp sb. + *fer bearing, bearer.] Entom , An 
outer lobe of the maxilla, bearing the maxillary 
palp. Hence Palpi-feroua a. bearing palps, 
esp. maxillary palps. 

Falpiform (pae lpif^im), a. 1819. [f. as 

prec. + -form.] Having the form of or resem- 
Lling a palp. 

Palpiger (pse-lpid.^ai). 1841. Tf. as prec. 
+ -ger carrying, carrier.] Entom. That part of 
the labium of an insect which bears the labial 
palpi. So Palpi'gerous a. bearing palpi. 
Palpitant (pce lpitint), a . 1837. [a. F. f 

ad. \ .. palpitantem \ see next.] Palpitating. 
Palpitate (pwlpit^t), v. 1623. [f.'L.palpi- 
tat-, palpitare to move frequently and quickly, 
throb, freq. of palpare Palp v.] 1. intr. To 

pulsate rapidly and strongly, as the result of 
exercise, strong emotion, or as a symptom of 
disease; to throb. b .gen. To move with a 

vibrating motion 1849. a. trans. To cause to 
pulsate rapidly or throb 179a 
x. b. Fountains palpitating in the heat Longp. 
Hence Palpitating///, a., -ly ado. 

Palpitation (pselpitfi-Jan). 1604. [ad. L. 
palpitationem , f. palpitare to PALPITATE.] I. 
The action of palpitating ; spec . increased ac- 
tivity of the heart arising from disease of the 
organ itself or other parts of the body. 9 . gen. 
A trembling or quivering motion; a tremble 
1677. 

Palpocil (pae-lp/kil). Also palplcil. 1871. 
\i.palpo-, taken as comb, form of L. palpus , 
Palp 4- ciltum eyelash. J Zool . A fine hairlike 
palp or palpus ; a tactile hair. 

Palpon (paedp^n), 1888. [f.l.. palpus, after 
siphon . ] Zool. An individual member of a 
siphonophoran colony developed as a feeler ; a 
dactylozooid. 

|| Palpus (paedpfls). PI. -pi (pai). 1813. 
[L. palpus a feeler.] Zool. A jointed organ at- 
tached to the labia, maxillae, and mandibles of 
insects, arachnids, etc., and serving as an organ 
of sense, a feeler. Also, each of the two fleshy 
lobes at the sides of the mouth of bivalve mol- 
luscs. Hence Pa a lpal a. of the nature of, per- 
taining to, or serving as a palp or feeler. 
Palsgrave (pg'lzgr^v). Hist. 1548. [a. 
16th c. Du. paltsgrave — OHG. pfalenzgrdvo, 
l ffaUnza palace + gr&vo count.] A count 
palatine. So Pa'legravine, a countess palatine. 
Palsied (p§ laid), ppl.es. 1550. [r. Palsy 
sb. or v. 4- -ed.J Affected with palsy, paralysed ; 
pg. tottering, trembling. 

Palstave (pg-lstfiv). Also -staff, ||paal- 
atave, -stab. 1851. [ad. Da. paalstav 1 — Icel. 
pd 1 st afr, L pdll hoe or spade 4 - stafr stave, 
staff.] Archxol. A form of celt of bronte, or 
other metal, shaped so as to fit into a split 
handle, instead of having a socket into which 
the handle fits. 

Palsy (pj’lzi), sb. (a.) [ME. par lesie, pales ie, 
a. OF. paralisie , ad. Rom. type *parafysia, for 
L. paralysis, Gr, trapdkvats PARALYSIS.] i. 
*- Paralysis z. 9. pg. Any influence which 
destroys, or seriously impairs, activity or sensi- 
sibility ; a condition of utter powerlessness $ an 
Irresistible tremor ME 
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1. He seithto the slice men inpelesic, .ryse vp, take 
thi bed Wvclip Mark iL io. Bell's p.. paralyse % 
of the facial nerve. Creeping p., gradually growing 
paralysis. Scrivener'S p. <* writer's cramp, see 
WaiTKK. Shaking p., tremulous paralysis in the 
aged, a So thoroughly does the region now lie under 
the p. of Mohammedanism 1848. 

+B. adj. (always attrib ., and app. attrib. use 
of sb. ) Affected with palsy, palsied -1703. 

Pa lsy, v. X58a. [f. prec.] 1. trans . To 
affect with palsy, to paralyse. Chiefly fig. 1615, 
9. intr. To shake or tremble as if paLiea (nonce- 
use) ; to become palsied (rare) Z589. Hence 
Pa lsying ppl. a. 

Palter (p$'ltcz), v. 1538. [Origin unkn.] 
+1. intr. and trans. To speak indistinctly or 
idly ; to mumble, babble -1575. 9. intr. To 

shift, shuffle, equivocate, prevaricate; to deal 
crookedly ; to play last ana loose. Usu. const. 
with. i6ox. b. To haggle in bargaining ; to 
huckster in matters of duty or honour 1611. 
+c. trans. To barter; to corrupt. MILT. +3. 
trans. To squander -1706. 

a. These Iugling Fiends..,' That p. whh vs in a 
double aence, That keepe the word of promise to our 
eare, And breake it to our hope Shaks. b. Only fools 
and cowards p. about morality 1883. Hence Pa*l- 
terer, one who palters, a shuffler, tnfler 15B9. fPa'l* 
te ring ///. a. trifling, worthless, paltry. 

fPalterly, a. 1667. [app. altered f. Paltry 
a.] Paltry, mean, shabby -1825. 
tPa ltock. ME. [a. OF. paltoc (now pale- 
tot).'] A short coat, sleeved doublet, or 'jack ’ 
-1658. 

Paltry (pp ltri), sb. Now only dial. 1556. 
[app. f. palt , var. Pelt sb 2 Ci. Peltry *. | 
Refuse, rubbish, trasli ; anything worthless. 
Paltry (p^'ltri), a. 1570- [perb. attrib. use 
of prec. J kubbishy, trashy, worthless ; petty ; 
despicable. 

The p. trick was successful 1867. A p. fellow 1874. 
Hence Pa'ltrlneaa. 

Paludal (pali£’d&l, pse li^dAl), a. 1818. 
[f. Lm pains, palud - marsh + -al.] Chiefly 
Med. and Path. Of or pertaining to or produced 
by a marsh ; malarial. 

Paludament (p&li« d&ment). 1614. [ad. L. 
paludamentum .] A military cloak worn by 
Roman generals and chief officers ; hence, a 
royal cloak ; a herald’s coat. 

Paludi- (bef. a vowel palud-), a formative 
element f. L. pains , palud - marsh, in Pahrdlc 
a., of or pertaining to marshes ; P&lu'dicole a., 
inhabiting marshes; etc. 

(| Paludina (pseliMdai-nfi). 1833. [mod.L., f. 
L. palus, palud - 4 - -inns, -ina\ see -INE *.] 
Zool. A genus of freshwater gastropod mol- 
luscs, also called pond-snails. 

Paludine (p»*l»*#din, -ain\ a. 1858. [f. L. 
pains, palud - + -INE l .J Of or pertaining to a 
marsh. So Palu*dlnaL Palu-dlnoua adjs. 
Paludism (pat'i»«diz’m). 1890. [f. as prec. 
+ -ism.] Path. — Malaria b. 

Paludous (pAhfl'das), a. rare. 1803. [ad. 
L. paludosus marshy; see prec. and -oUS.J Of 
or belonging to marshes, marshy; inhabiting 
marshes. So Paludo’ee a . 

(| Palus (pj?i*li?s). PI. -U. 1879. [U palus 
stake.] Biol. In corals, one of the thin, up- 
right, calcareous laminae or plates, which extend 
up from the bottom of a corallite to the calix, 
and are connected by their outer edges with the 
septa. Hence the dim. |] Padulua, pi. paltxli. 
Palustral (pfilp*str& 1 ), a . rare. 1879. [f. 
L. palustris (j. palus matsh) 4- -AL.J Pertain- 
ing to or inhabiting marshes. So Palu'strlan 
a. 1607 ; Palu'strinc a. 1839. 

Paly (pe»*li), a. x Chiefly poet. 1560. [C 
Pale a . +■ -Y.] Pale, or somewhat pale. 

• Hen. P7, in. iL 141. 

Paly (pB- 11 ), a. 2 i486, (ad. F. fall, f. pal 
Pale sb. 1 ] Her. Said of the shield (or of a 
bearing) wnen divided palewise. 

P. bendy , divided both palewise and bendwise. 

Pam (psem). 1685. [app. abbrev. of F, 
pamphile , name of the card game and of the 
knave of dubs In it ; according to Littrd, ad. 
Gr, name nAfufnkot 'beloved of all'.] z. 
The knave of clubs, esp, in five-card too, in 
which this card is the highest tramp. a. 
Name of a card-game, akin to nap, in which 
the knave of dubs was the highest trump card 
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1691. Hence f Pam-child, * knave-child ', male 
child. H. Walpole. 

0 Pampa (pse-mpt), nm.fi/. pampas (pe*m- 
pftz, -As). 1 70 a. fa. Sp. pampa \rA. pampas), 

ad. Peruv. bamba, a steppe, a flat ] The name 
given to the vast treeless plains of S. America 
south of the Amazon. (The similar plains north 
of the Amazon are called llanos.) 

attrib. and Comb., as P. Indian \ p.-cat, a wild cat 
of the Pampas {Felts pajeros) \ p. deer, a small deer 
of S. America, Cariaem camfiestris ; p. rice, a va- 
riety of the common Millet {Sorghum vulgar*), with 
a drooping panicle. 

Pa*mpas-graas. 1850. [f. prec.] A gigan- 
tic grass, Gynerium argent turn or Cortaderia 
argentea , having ample silky panicles of silvery 
hue borne on stalks rising to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet ; a native of S. America. 

Pampean, pam paean (psemprfln, p»*m- 
pt&n), a. 1839. ff. Pampa, after Hybluan , 
etc.] Of or pertaining to the Pampas. 

Pamper (pscmpai), v. late ME. [Cf. W. 
Flem. pamberen .] i. trans. To cram with food ; 
to over-inaulge with rich food. Obs. exc. as 
in b. b. To over-indulge (a person) in his tastes 
and likinj 
ta. intr. 

s. After 

pampered, and had an uneasy night Johnson. P. up, 
to feed up. b •Jig. To p. hia own vanity at the price 
of another’s shame Fielding. Hence Pa'mperer. 

Pampered (parmpaid), ppl. a. 1539. [f. 
prec. + -ed ) tOver-fed ; luxuriously fed ; 
over-indulged, spoiled by luxury. Also jfg. 

Pamper'd metafors Milt. P. children 1890. Hence 
Prra per ednesa. 

u Pampero (pimpe-w). 1818. [Sp., L Peruv. 

pampa + suffix -era : — L. -art us.] A piercing 
cold wind which blows from the Andes across 
the S. American pampas to the Atlantic. 

Pamphlet (pae-mflet), sb. ME. [app. a 
generalized use of Pamphilct or Panfiet, a fami- 
liar name of a iath c. L. amatory poem or 
comedy called Pamphilus, sen dt Amore .] z. 
A small treatise occupying fewer pages than 
would make a book, composed and issued as a 
Separate work ; always unbound, with or with- 
out paper covers. 9. More spec., a treatise of 
the size and form above described on some sub- 
ject of current or topical interest 1593. 3. 

attrib as p. form, war , etc. 1646. 

s. In regard of the smalnease of it, it (this Sermon] 
is indeed out as a little P. 162*. a. Grattan's incom- 

B arable speech. .ought to make a little separate p. 
URKJB. 

fPa-mphlet, v. 1593. [f. prec.] a. intr • To 
write a pamphlet or pamphlets. b. trans. To 
report or describe in a pamphlet. Chiefly in 
Pa'mphleting vbl. sb . and ppl. a . -1716. 

Pamphleteer (pasmfi«ti*\0, sb. 164a. [f. 
Pamphlet sb. + -ker,] A writer of pamphlets. 
(Often contemptuous.) 

PamphletecT, v. 1715. [f. prec.] intr. To 
write and issue pamphlets. Chiefly in Pam- 
phletee*ring vbl . sb. and ppl . a. 
tPampina*tion. late ME. [ad. L. pamfina- 
tionem , pampinare , f. pamfinus vine-shoot] 
The pruning or trimming of vines -1846. 
Pampiniform (peempi-nif^m), a. 1668. 
[f. L .pampinus f -( i)form.] Anal. Curled like 
a vine-tendril ; applied esp. to a convoluted 
plexus of veins proceeding from the testis or 
ovary, 

Pampootie (pdfcrap»*ti). local Irish . 1846. 
[Origin obsc.] A kind of sandal of undressed 
cowskin sewn together and tied across the in- 
step. Used in the Isles of Aran. 
Pamprodactylous (premprodae’ktibs), a . 
1899. [f. Gr. to /1- Pan- + before + Mucrv\os 
finger or toe -ous. 1 Omith . Having all the 
toes pointing forwards, as the eolies, and a few 
other birds. 

Pan (psen), sb > [OE. panne, ppnnc wk. 
fem. — OHG. phanna , pfanna, etc. Evidently 
Com. WQcr. in 4th or 5th c.; history and origin 
unkn.] 1* A vessel, of metal or earthenware! 
for domestic purposes, usu. broad and shallow, 
and often open. (Often in pi. with pots.) b. 
Often differentiated, as bread-p., saucepan , etc. 
a. As part of any apparatus 1611. a. In techn. 
uses, applied to pan-like vessels in which sub- 
stances are exposed to heat, or to mechanical 
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processes ; e.g. an open vessel used for boiling, 
evaporating, etc. ; also in Chem. a dosed vessel 
for evaporation, a vacuum pan 1674. a- The 
contents of a pan, a panful 1763. 4. A pan- 

shaped depression of any vessel, or part 01 sny 
structure 176^. b. spec. In obs. types of guns 
and pistols : That part of the lock which holds 
the priming 1500. c. A socket for a hinge, etc. 
I 59 8 * 5- A hollow or depression in the ground; 
spec, a Salt-pan 1493. b. spec . in S . Africa , 
A dried-up salt-marsh or pool-bed 1786. 6. 

- Brain-pan. Obs . or dial. ME. fb. The 
patella or Knee-pan -1733. 7- A hard sub- 

stratum of soil, usually more or less impervious 
to moisture : see Hard-pan 1784. 8. A small 
ice-floe 1863. 

s. Pul many a panne of bras Chauceb. c. With 
the weights in the opposite p. of the balance 1843. To 
turn the cat in the p . : see Cat sb. 4. b. Flash in 
the p. : see Flash sb.* 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-mlll, a miner's apparatus 
used in separating gold from the alloy of earth i 
•washing, the separating of gold from gravel, etc., 
by stirring it in water in a p. ; -wood, the small coal 
used in salt-works. 

Pan (psen), sb. 2 ME. [a. Gr. n<£v.] Name 
of a Greek rural deity, represented as having 
the head, arms, and chest of a man, and the 
lower parts (and sometimes the horns and ears) 
of a goat. 

He was supposed to preside over shepherds and 
flocks, and to delight in rural music 1 be was also re- 
garded as the author of sudden and groundless terror 
(Panic j^. 2 ) ; and in later times, from association of his 
name with ro nay the all, everything, as an impersona- 
tion of Nature. 

Pan, sb.% Also pane. 1719. [a. F .pan 

pane, compartment ; see Pane jJ. 1 ] In a tim- 
ber-framed or half-timbered house, a square or 
compartment of timber framework, filled in with 
bricks or plaster 1843. 

II Pan, p&n (pan), sb* 1616. [a. Hind, fidn 

betel-leaf : — Skr. farna feather, leaf.] The 
betel-leaf; hence, the combination of betel-leaf, 
areca-nut, lime, etc., used as a masticatory. 
Pan (pam), vA 1835. [f. Pan r<M] I. trans. 
To wash (gold-bearing gravel) in a pan, to sepa- 
rate the gold ; to separate by washing in a pan. 
Const, off, out. 1872. b. absol . or intr. To 
search or try for gold with the pan 1872. a. 
trans f and fig. (L/.S. and Colonial.) To bring 
forth, yield (with out) 1884. 3. intr. (usu. with 

out.) To yield gold, as gravel, etc. when washed 
in a pan ; hence trans f. of the vein or mine, to 
yield precious metal 1865. Also fig. with ref. to 
the issue of a project or the like. 4. trans. 
To cook or dress in a pan 1871. 5. Agric . and 
dial. intr. Of soil : To cake on the surface 1825. 

x. They ' panned the surface dirt for gold x88o. a. 
The department on b«ing searched only panned out 
a few copper coins 1884. 3. Jtg. Unfortunately this 

business did not ‘pan out*, to use the American 
phrase 1892. Hence Pa*nning vbl. sb. the action of 
washing sand, etc. for gold ; the gold so obtained. 

Pan (psen), v . 2 Sc. and north. 1556. [Origin 
unkn.] intr. To fit, tally, agree, b. trans. To 
fit or join together 1884. 

Pan-, comb, form and formative element, 
repr. Gr. tok- from ton, nent. of was all. 

x. With national names, etc, with the sense *Of, 
pertaining to, or comprising all (those indicated 
' element) * 1 with aba. in -ism and -1ST, §1 


the second element) ‘ 1 with aba. in -ism and -ist, gen. 
expressing the notion of or aspiration for the political 
union of all those indicated. jPan-A'frican a. of or 
pertaining to all persons of African birth or descent, 
Pan-Ame*rican a. of or pertaining to all the states 


_ an-Ame*ncan a. 01 or pwtainmg 
of North and South America or to all Americans; 
hence Pan- Ame'ricanism. Pan-A*nglo-Sa*xon 
a. of or including all of Anglo-Saxon race. Pan-Brl- 
ta'nnic a. of or comprising all the British dominions. 
Pan-denomlna'tlonal a. of or embracing all re- 
ligious denominations. Pan-Ge*rman a. of or per- 
taining to all Germans, or to the union of all Germans 
in one political state ; sb an advocate of this union 1 
hence Pan-Germanic a. 1 Pan-GeTinanism. 
Pan-Io nian, -Io*nic tub's, of or comprising all 
Ionians. FanPslaxn, all Islam ; (the conception of) 
a union of the Mohammedan world ; so Pani*la*mic 
a., Pan! -Blum inm. Pan-Pro»byte*rtan a. of or 
pertaining to all Presbyterians. Pan-S»"V, Pi an» 
Sltrvic adjs. of or pertaining to all the Slavic 
races; of or favouring Pansl&’VlAm, the move- 
ment or aspiration for the union of all Slavs or Slavonic 
peoples in one political organisation; so Panala*vi at. 
Panala vl-ttic a. = Pan-Slavic. Panslavo’nian 
a. Pan-Slavic, Panslavistic. Pan-Tonto*nlc a. of or 
em bracing all Teuton ic peoples ; hence Pan-Teu*ton- 
lam, the principle of a union of all Teutonic peoples. 


PANCAKE 

a Other wards. P&nco'smiam, Philos., the doc- 
trine that the material universe is all that exists; 
hence Panco'smic a. Pane'nthelsm, the doc- 
trine that God includes the world as part of his being; 
so Panenthei*atic a. PanldiomoTphic a. Min., 
having all its components idiomorphic. Panlogiam 
[mod.L. fianlogismus], Philos., a term formed by J. E 
Erdmann on the analogy of panthahmus, tu describe 
the philosophy of Hegel, as one which holds that only 
the rational is truly real ; so Panlo'gical, -log! *atic 
adjs. || Panmi*xla, Biol., Weismann's term for a 
supposed promiscuous reproduction of all manner of 
ancestral qualities or tendencies, consequent on the 
cessation of natural selection in relalion to organs 
v hich have become useless or little used. P axiom- 
phee'an [Gr. voice of a god, oracular re- 

sponse), a. of or pertaining to Zeus, as sender of all 

ominous voices. Panp**“ ^ 

di ug], a universal rented 


Panpha*rmacon [Gr. pdpftaKov 
icay, a panacea. ~ 


Panpbcno*- 


theory of Schopenhauer that the Ultimate and Abso- 
lute a WilL rantheo'logy, a synthetic theology 
comprehending all deities and religions. P&nzo'ism 
[Gr. Ctoq life], IJiol., a name given to a synthesis of all 
the elements or factors of vitality. 
+Panabase(paeTiab0s). 1839. [a. F., irreg. 
f. Gr. irav all + BASE rJ. 1 ] Min. = Tetra- 
HEDRITE -1896. 

Panace (pse'n&s/)- J 5 , 3- [ad. L .fianac-, 
panax or panaces, name of a plant.] A fabu- 
lous herb, said to heal all diseases. 

Panacea (pamisffl). 1548. [a. L., a. Gr. 
navdxfia universal remedy, f. ir avcucfjs all-heal- 
ing. J 1. A remedy, cure, or medicine reputed 
to heal all diseases. fa- — Panace -1741. 
Hence Panace'an a. of the nature of a p. 5 all- 
healing. Panace ist, one who believes in or 
applies a p. 

Panache (p&na-J). 1553. [a. F., ad. It. 
pennacckio, deriv. of penna feather.] A tuft or 
plume of feathers, esp. when used as a head- 
dress or an ornament for a helmet ; thence, a 
tassel or the like. b. Astron . A plume-like solar 
protuberance 1887. 

He bad in his cap a pennach of heron Evelyn. 
Hence Pana'Ched a. diversified with Btnpes of 
colour like a plume. 

Panada (p&na*d&). 1598. [a. Sp .panada 
It, panata , F. panade Panadk 2 , f. it. pane, 
L. panem bread ; see -ADA.] Bread boiled to 
a pulp and flavoured with sugar, nutmeg, etc. 
fPanadel. rare. ME. only. [app. related 
to OF., pan-, penard, cutlass ; cf. med.L. pen- 
natus a kind of sword.] A kind of large knife, 

Panade^ (pin^-d). 1598. [a. F.] - Panada. 

Panama (pacn&ma ). 1833. [Name of a 

town and state in Central America, and of the 
isthmus uniting North and South America.] 
attrib. Of or pertaining to Panama; spec. 
Panama hat, a misnomer for a hat made from 
the undeveloped leaves of the stemless screw- 
pine ( Carludovica palmata) of tropical S, 
America ; also absol. as sb. 

Pan-Anglican (psen,ae*i)glik£n), a. 1867. 
[Pan- i.] Of, pertaining to, or embracing the 
whole Anglican Church and its branches. 
fPa*nary, sb. rare . 161 1 only. [ad. L. pa- 
nan um bread-basket ; see -ARY 1 .] A store- 
house for bread, a pantry. 

Panary (pse niri), a. 1818. [ad.L./<wia- 
riu t, f. pants bread; see -ARY 1 .] Of or per- 
taining to bread ; esp. inp. fermentation. 

|| Panathensea (psenseprnrfl). Also -aia. 
1603. [ a - Gr. nava&rjvaua adj. neut. pL (sc. Upd 
solemnities), f. irav- Pan- + 'A^eafot Athe- 
nian, f. * hBfjvai Athens, or *A Oijvrf Athene, 
patron goddess of Athens.] The national fes- 
tival of Athens, held, in a lesser form every 
year, in a greater every fifth year, to celebrate 
the union of Attica under Theseus. Hence 
Pan&theMran, Panathena ic adjs. of or per- 
taining to this festival. 

Panatrope (pae-natrJop). 1996. [Perh. f. 
Pan- + Gr. •rpouot turning, after toe trope.] An 
electrical apparatus for the reproduction of 
gramophone records through a loud-speaker, 
Pancake (peemk^k), sb. late ME. [f. Pan 
sb. 1 x + Cake j&] x. A thin flat cake, made 
of batter fried in a pan. (Often as the type of 
flatness.) a. Applied to various objects thin 
and flat like a pancake 1843. 

x. The country is as flat as a p. 1860. 
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PANCHART 

mttrib. and Comb , : p. day* Tuesday* Shrove 
Tuesday, from the custom of eating pancakes on that 
day | p.-ice* floating ice in thin flat pieces* forming 
in the polar seas at tne approach of winter. Hence 
Pancake v. intr . {of an aeroplane) to descend ver- 
tically in a level position {slang). 

tPfe'nchart. 1587. [ad. med.L. pancharta , 
f. Gr. wav- Pan- + L. chart a leaf* paper.] A 
charter, orig. app. one of a general character, 
or that confirmed all special grants* but later 
almost any written record -176a. 

Pancheon (psenjon). z6oi. [app. derived 
from Pan jJ. 1 ] A large shallow earthenware 
bowl or vessel* wider at the top than at the 
bottom, used for setting milk to stand in* etc. 
Pancbroma-tic, a . 1904. — Orthochro- 

MATIC. 

|| Panchway, pansway (pae-ntJWt, p®-n- 
sw/ 1 ). 1757. [a. Hindi pansoi a boat.] A light 
kind of boat used on the rivers of Bengal. 
Pa n claatite (pacnklarstait). 1883. [f. Gr. 
wav- Pan- + nhaorbs broken, -xKaarrjs breaker 
+ -iTtt 1 4.] An explosive formed in mixing 
liquid nitrogen tetroxide with carbon disulphide, 
nitrotoluene, or other liquid combustible. 
Pancratic (psenkrcrtik), a. 1660. [(1) f. 
next + -ic ; (2) f. Pan- + Gr. npdro s strength + 
-ic.] x. Of or pertaining to the pancratium ; 
hence, fully disciplined or exercised in mind. 
So f-ical 1581. 9. Of an eyepiece : Capable of 

adjustment to many degrees of power 1831. 

|| Pancratium (paenkr^jiflm), -ion (-4*1), 
1603. [L., a. Gr. waytcpdnov , f. wav - Pan- + 
xparos bodily strength.] x. Gr. Antiq . An 
athletic contest, combining both wrestling and 
boxing. 9. Bot. A genus of bulbous plants of 
the N.O. Amaryllidaccx % bearing an umbel of 
large white flowers terminating a solid scape 
1664. Hence Pancrattan a • of or belonging 
to the p. (sense 1). So Pancra*tiast* Pa-ncra- 
tist* a combatant or victor in the p. Pancra- 
tfta’stic a. of or pertaining to a pancratiast. 
Pancreas (paeijkr^aes). 157a [a. mod.L., 
a. Gr. wayxptas (stem -tcpear-) sweetbread* f. 
wav- Pan- + icpias flesh.] A lobulated race- 
mose gland situated near the stomach, and dis- 
charging into the duodenum a digestive secre- 
tion, the pancreatic juice ; called in animals, 
when used as food, the sweetbread. Hence 
PoncreaHc a . of or belonging to the p. 

Pancreatin (p®-gkrr,Atin). 1873. [£. Gr. 
stem waytcpcar- (Pancreas) + -IN 1 .] Chem. 
A proteid compound, one of the active prin- 
ciples of pancreatic juice ; also, a preparation 
extracted from the pancreas and used to aid 
digestion. So Pa*ncreatire v. to treat with p. 
so as to make digestible. 

|| Pancreatitis (pseqkr/|&toi*tis). 1849. ff. 
as prec. + -ms.] Path . Inflammation of tne 
pancreas. 

Pand(pflend). Sc. 1561. [a. MDu., MFlem. 
pand =» F. + pand, pan Pane j£. 1 ] A valance. 

Panda (pae*nd&). 1835. [Said to be a Nepal 
name.] A racoon like animal (sElurus ful- 
gens) of the south-eastern Himalayas ; the red 
bear-cat 

I! Pandal (psemdil'). R . Tnd. 1717. [a. Tamil 
pendal shed.] A shed, booth* or arbour* esp. 
for temporary use. 

|| Pandanus (psend^m^s). 1846. [mod.L., 
ad. Malay pandan.] Bot. A genus of plants* 
type of the order Pandanacex , the screw-pines, 
found chiefly in the £. Indian archipelago. 
Also attrib. 

Pandean, -dsean (paendf in), a. and sb. 
1804. firreg. f. Pan a. ad}. Of or pertain- 
ing to Pan 1807. b. sb. A member of a pan- 
dean band 1804. 

a. P. band, a band consisting mainly of players of 
the pan-pipe. P. pipe = Pan-pipe. P. harmonic a* a 
mouth-organ resembling the pan-pipe. 

Pandect (parndekt). 1531. [a. F. pan - 

decte, ad. L. pandect a or -tes, a. Gr. wavbturvjt 
an all-receiver ; esp. in pi L. pandect*, Gr. 
wavtemi in sense x.] x. pi. (rarely sing.) A 
compendium in fifty books of Roman civil law 
made by order of the Emperor Justinian in the 
6th c.* systematizing the opinions of eminent 

S ’ rists* to which the Emperor gave the force of 
w. b. transf and fig. (Also sing.) A com- 


1422 

plete bodv of the laws of any country or of any 
system of law 1553. 9. (sing.) A treatise cover- 
ing the whole of a subject 1591. a* A manu- 
script copy of the whole Bible 1893. 

a. That. . the commons would please to form a p. of 
their own power and privileges Swift. 3, Complete 
Bibles (‘ Pandects '* they are called) are very rare 1908. 

Pandemian (psendPmi&n), a. 1818. [f. Gr. 
wavMiptos of all the people + -AN.] - Pande- 
mic A. 2. 

Pandemic (paende-mik), a. and sb. 1666. 
[f. Gr. v&vbrjpos, f. wav- Pan- + Srjpos people, 
populace ; in sense 9 repr. Gr. wbvSijpos ipott, 
as opp. to ovpdvios. Cf. Plato Symp. 180 E.] 
A. adj. x. General* universal, esp. Of a 
disease : Prevalent over the whole of a country 
or continent, or over the whole world. Dist 
from epidemic , which may connote limitation to 
a smaller area. 9. Of or pertaining to vulgar 
or sensual love 1822. B. sb. A pandemic 
disease 1853. 

Pandemonlac (p»ndfmJ«*niatk) , a. 1849. 
[f. as next, after demoniac .] Of or pertaining 
to Pandemonium ; infernal So Pandemonia- 
cal (-ai'&kll) a. characteristic of Pandemonium ; 
esp. of din or noise. 

Pandemonium (pamdsm<*u*ni#m). Also 
-daemon-. 1667. [In form, mod.L. f. Gr. wav- 
Pan- + baipatv Demon ; coined by Milton.] 
1. The abode of all the demons ; in Milton, the 
capital of Hell, containing the council-chamber 
of the Evil Spirits ; in common use, ■■ hell or 
the infernal regions. 9. transf. a. A centre or 
headquarters of vice or wickedness. b. A 
place or gathering of wild lawless violence, con- 
fusion, and uproar 1779. c. A distracting 
fiendish ' row * 1865. 

t. Pandaemonium, the high Capital Of Satan and 
his Peers Milt. Hence Pandemo'ni&n a. pandc- 
moniac; sb. an inhabitant of P. 

Pander (pae-ndai), sb. late ME. [prop. 
pandar, orig. Pandare, Eng. or AF. form of L. 
Pandarus, Gr. IldvSapoi, a character in Boc- 
caccio, and in Chaucer’s Troilus &* Criseyde. 
The spelling pander is prob. after agent-sbs. in 
-er ».] 1. As proper name. 9. A go-between 

ill clandestine amours ; a male bawd or pro- 
curer 1450. b. Less usu. , a panderess 1585. 
c. transf and Jig. Said of a thing 1^82. 3. 

One who ministers to the baser passions or evil 
designs of others 1603. 

1. TV. Cr. ni. ii. axow m. He that was the Pander 
to procure her North. C. Make virtue a p. to vice 
Rurkk 3. Pandars to folly and extravagance John- 
son. So Fa'nderesa (now rare), a female p. Pa*n- 
derism, the practice of a p. Pamderly a. of the 
nature of or befitting a p. (Obs. or arch .) ; so jPa*!* 1 
deroua a. 

Pander (psemdax), v. Also -ar. 1609. [f. 
prec.] x. trans. To act as a pander to; to 
minister to the gratification of (another’s lust). 
Also fig. 2. intr. To play the pandar. Const. 
to. 1603. 

1 .fig. Frost.. as actiuely doth burne, As Reason 
panders Will Shaks. 

Pandiculation (psendikiwl#i *Jsn). 1649. [f. 
L. pandiculatus , pandiculari, f. pandert to 
stretch.] The extension of the legs, the rais- 
ing and stretching of the arms* and the throw- 
ing back of the head and trunk, accompanied 
by yawning, as occurring before ana after 
sleeping, in hysteria, etc. 

Pandora 1 (psendo*T£). Also +Pandore. 
*579* [a. Gr. 1 ravbwpa lit. 1 all-gifted f. wav- 
Pan- -1- bwpov gift.] Gr. Myth. Name of the 
first mortal woman, on whom, when made by 
Vulcan and brought to Eplmetheus* all the gods 
and goddesses bestowed gifts, 

Pandora's box. the gift of Jupiter to Pandora, a 
l>n x containing all human ills, which flew forth when 
the box was foolishly opened by Epimetheus ; accord- 
ing to another version, the box contained all the bless- 
ings of the gods, which, on its opening* escaped and 
were lost, with the exception of hope, which was at 
the bottom. Hence fig. and in allusive uses* 

Pandora^ (ncndos-rA), pandore (psen- 
d5» a i). X597. [a. It pandora , F. pandore , ad. 
L. pandura, a. Gr. wavbovpa, a word prob. of 
foreign origin.] ■■ Bandore l . 

Paadour, pandoor (psrndtui). 1747. 
[-- F. pandour, G. pandur\ all a. Serbo-Croa- 
tian pdndar a constable* etc. J x. In pi. The 
name borne by a local force organized In 1741 1 


PANEGYRIZE 

by Baron Trenck on his own estates in Croatia 
to clear the country near the Turkish frontier of 
bands of robbers ; subseq. enrolled as a regi- 
ment in the Austrian army* where* under 
Trenck* their rapacity and brutality made 
Pandour synonymous with * brutal Croatian 
soldier *. |]ss. In local use in Croatia, etc. : A 

guard ; an armed retainer ; a member of the 
local mounted constabulary x88o. 

1. His style might have better suited a colonel of 
pandours than a Christian bishop 1791. 

Pandowdy (psendau’di). U.S. 1846. 
[Origin obsc.] A kind of apple pudding* usu. 
seasoned with molasses, and baked in a deep 
dish with or without a crust. 

Pandurate (p®*nditir/t), a . 1847. [f. L. 

pandura Pandora * + -ATE ■.] *= next. 

Panduriform (paendin«*rifpjm), a. 1753. 
[f. as prec. + -form.] Fiddle-shaped ; chiefly 
in Bot. and Entom. 

Pane (p^n)> sb. 1 ME. [a. F. pan : — L. 
p annum t acc. of pannus a cloth* a piece of 
cloth.] I. +i* A cloth ; a piece of cloth ; any 
distinct portion of a garment* a lap, a skirt. 
-1580. ta. A piece, width, or strip of cloth, 
of which several were joined together side by 
side, so as to make one cloth, curtain, or gar- 
ment -1694, 1*>. pi. Strips made by cutting or 
slashing a garment longitudinally for orna- 
mental purposes -1653. II. A piece, portion* 
or -side of anything, ti. A length of a wall or 
fence -1672. fa- A side of a quadrangle* 
cloister, court* or town -156a 8- A Aa* aide, 

face, or surface of any object having several 
sides : e. g. a side of a stone or log, of a nut 
or bolt-head, of the table of a brilliant-cut dia- 
mond. late ME. UL A division of a window, 
etc. x. One of the lights of a mullioned win- 
dow (obs.), or a subdivision of this ; now, One 
compartment of a window* etc. consisting of 
one sheet of glass held in place by a frame ; the 
piece of glass itself, or of horn, paper, or the 
like 1466. a. - Panel sb. III. a. 1582. 3. A 

rectangular division of some surface ; one of the 
compartments of a chequered pattern 1555. b. 
Each of the blocks of burr-stone of which a 
mill-stone is constructed 1839. 4. A section or 

plot of ground more or less rectangular in 
shape ; spec . in Irrigation , a division of ground 
bounded by a feeder and an outlet drain 1805. 
Hence Pa*nelesa a.* having no panes. 

Pane (p/in), sb* 1570. [Cf. F. panne.] 
The pointed or edged end of a hammer : •- 
north, dial. pcen. 

Pane (p^n), v . 1504- [f. Pane jJJ] i. 
trans. To make up (a piece of cloth, a garment) 
of strips of different sorts or colours* joined side 
by side. Chiefly in pa. pple. a. To fit (a win- 
dow) with panes 1726. 

Paned (p£>nd), ppl. a. 1546. [ L Pane v. 
and sb. 1 + -kp .1 1. Made of strips of different 

coloured cloth joined together, or of cloth cut 
into strips* between which ribs or stripes of 
other material or colour are inserted, a. Of a 
window or door : Having panes of glass 1756. 

Panegyric (poen/dgi-rik ), sb. ana a. 1603. 
[a. F. panlgyrique , ad. L. panegyrieus, a. Gr. 
wavrjyvptnos fit for a public assembly, f. wavij- 
yvpa Panegyris.] A. sb. x. A public speech 
or writing in praise of some person, thing* or 
achievement ; a formal or elaborate encomium. 
Const, on, upon, pof. a. Eulogy ; laudation 1613. 

x. 1 profess to write, not his panegyrick . . but his Lira 
Boswell. 

B. adj. - Panegyrical 9. 1605. Hence 
tPanegyTlc v. intr. to utter or write a p. ; 
trans. to praise in a p. 

Panegyrical (pten/dgrrikAl), a. 1599. [f. 
as prec. + -al. ] fx. Of the nature of a gene- 
ral assembly -1679. 9. Of the nature of a 

panegyria or eulogy; encomiastic* laudatory 

|| Panegyris (p&nPdgiri*). 1647. [a. Gr., 
f. wav- Pan- + dyvptt m dyopd assembly.] 
Gr. Antic. A general assembly; esp. a festal 
assembly in honour of a god. 

Panegyrize (psmfdgiraiz), v. 16x7. [ad. 

Gr. vavrjyvpt{tiv to celebrate a public festival, 
to deliver a panegyric.] x. trans. To pro- 
nounce or write a panegyric upon ; to eulogise, 
a. intr. To compose or utter panegyrics 1827. 


• (man), a (po»). an (l<wd). * (cat). , (Fr. ch/f). »(«»«). si (/, tyt). » (Fr. ran At vie), i (ut). i (Piych.). p(wturt). *(**). 
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So Panegyrist (paenJdsi'rist), an encomiast; 
one who writes or utters a panegyric 1605. 

Panegyry (pae-nidglri). 1641. [f. Gr. irat 
yvpti, with change of suffix.] Gr. Antiq, *= 
Panegyris x. Also, A religious festival. 

Pand (pse-ngl), sb. [ME. a. OF., - piece 
of cloth, etc., modLF. panneau : — med.L. pan- 
ntllus , dim. of pannus Pane j£. 1 ] 

L A piece of cloth, etc. x. A piece of cloth 
placed under the saddle, or, now, the pad or 
stuffed lining of a saddle, employed to prevent 
galling. a. A kind of saddle; generally ap- 
plied to a rough treeless pad 1540. II. A small 
piece or slip of parchment, etc. i. A slip or 
roll of parchment, esp. the slip on which the 
sheriff entered the names of jurors and which 
he affixed to the writ 144a a. A list of jury- 
men ; the jury itself, late ME. b. transf A list 
of men, or of beasts 1575. a* Sc. Law, In the 
phr. on or upon the p, ** upon (his, one’s) 
trial. Also, later, in the p. 1557. b. The per- 
son or persons indicted, the accused 155s* 4- 

A list of doctors who are prepared to accept as 
patients persons registered under the National 
Health Insurance Acts ; a doctor's list of such 
patients 1913. III. A distinct portion of some 
surface, etc., usu. contained in a frame or 
border. x. A section or compartment of a 
fence or railing ; a hurdle X489. 9. A distinct 

compartment of a wainscot, door, shutter, cover 
of a book, etc., often sunk below or raised 
above the general level, set in a border or frame 
1600. b. A piece of stuff of different kind or 
colour, laid or inserted lengthwise in the skirt 
of a woman’s dress 1889. 3. A compartment 

in a stained glass window, containing a sepa- 
rate subject 1873. 4* Coal-mining, a. A piece 

of coal left uncut in a mine. b. A compart- 
ment of a mine separated from the rest by 
thick masses or ribs of coal. 1747. IV. A thin 
wooden board used as a surface for oil paint- 
ing ; also, the painting on such a board 1688. 
b. A large size of photograph, much greater in 
height than width. Chiefly attrib, 1888. V. 
I. Artillery. The carnages which carry mortars 
and their beds upon a march 1853. a. Mining. 
A heap o! dressed ore 1858. 

at t fib. and Comb., as />.-cuJ board, -sleeve, etc. 1 
(*ren*e II. 4) f. -doctor, - patient , ate. ; -house, a bio- 
thel in which the walls have sliding panels for the 
purpose of robbery ( 17 .S.) ; -atrip, a strip of wood or 
inetal to cover the joint between a post and a p., or 
between two panels * -thief, a thief in a panel-house 
(£/..S.) 5 -work, (a) work in woodj etc., consisting of 
or containing panels; (£) the working of amine by di- 
vision into panels. Hence Pa*nel( l)ed (pae‘ncld )///. 
a. Pa *nel(l)ing, panels collectively* p -work. 

Panel (pae*ncl), v. 1451. [f- Panel 

1. trans. To empanel (a jury). a. Sc, Law. 
To bring to trial, to indict X576. a* To put a 
pun el on (a mule, ass, etc.) ; to saddle with a 
panel X530. 4. To lit, furnish, or adorn (a 

room, wall, etc.) with panels 1633. 5. To fit 

or place as a panel in its frame 183a. 6. To 

ornament (a skirt, etc.) with a panel or panels 
1901. 7. Telegr . To arrange wires in parallels 
1890. 

Panful (p«*nful). 1874. [f. Pan sb . 1 + 
-ful.] The quantity that fills a pan. 

Pang (pscij), sb, 1596. [Origin obsc.] I. 
A brief keen spasm of pain which appears to 
shoot through the body or any part of it ; a 
shooting pain, a .fig. A sudden sharp mental 
pain 1570. t3* A sudden transitory fit of keen 
feeling or emotion -1694. 

1 In the pange & distress* of deth 1538. a. Twel. 
W. 11. iv. 94. Hence Pa’ngfUl a. full of pangs, sor- 
rowful (rare). Pa*ngleae a. without a p. 

Pang (pseij), v. Now rare. 150a. [Origin 
obsc.] trans. To afflict with pangs ; to pierce 
or penetrate with acute physical or mental pain. 
Also absol. 

Pan genesis (p*endge*n6sis). 1868. [f. Gr. 
vav- Pan- + ylvernt -genesis.] 5w/, Name 
given by Darwin to his hypothesis, advanced 
to explain the phenomena of heredity, that 
every separate unit or cell of an organism re- 
produces itself by contributing its share to the 
germ or bud of the future offspring. So Pali* 
gene*tic a. of or pertaining to p. Pangene*ti- 
cally adv . 

Pangolin (psegg*Win). 1774* [*• Mala ? 


peng-gdling roller, f. peng- (denominative) + 
g < 5 ling to roll, in ref. to its power of rolling 
itself up.] A scaly ant-eater. 

Panhandle (pae’nhsesnd’l). 1887. [f. Pan 
sb . 1 + Handle. ] The handle of a pan ; hence 
U.S. a narrow strip of a State or Territory ex- 
tending between two others. Pa'n-handler 
U.S. slang, a beggar. So Pa'n-handle v. 

Pan harmonic (psenhajm/niik), a. 1875. 
[f. Pan- + Harmonic.] a. Adapted to all 
the 1 harmonies * or musical modes. b. Uni- 
versally harmonic, harmonizing with all x886. 
So P&nharmo'nicon, a mechanical musical in- 
strument of the orchestrion type, invented by 
J. N. Maelzel in 1800. 

Panhellenlc (psenhelTnik, -e*nik), a. 1847. 
[f. Pan- 1 + Hellenic, after Gr. vavtKkrjvios , 
etc.] Of, concerning, or representing all men 
of Greek race. So Panhe'llenism, the idea of 
a political union of all Greeks; the P. spirit 
and aims. Panhe’lleniat 
Panic (psenik), OE. [ad. L .fanicum.] 
A grass or graminaceous plant ; orig. applied 
to Panicum italicum of Linnaeus, otherwise 
called Italian Millet; also extended to other 
species of the genus Panicum and its sub- 
genera. p.-grass, any grassy species ol Panicum . 

Panic (pse*nik), a. and sb . 2 1603. [a. F. 

panique adj., ad. Gr. iravueds adj. of or for Pan, 
groundless (fear), whence vavinbv panic terror.] 
A. adj. (Now often taken as attrib. use of B.) 

I n p. fear, terror, etc. : Such as was attributed 
to the action of the god Pan : » B. a. b. Of 
the nature of or resulting from a panic 1741. 

B. sb , 2 [ — mod.F. une panique .] tx. Con- 
tagious emotion such as was attributed to the 
influence of Pan -1708. a. A sudden and ex- 
cessive feeling of alarm or fear, usually affecting 
a body of persons, and leading to extravagant 
or injudicious efforts to secure safety. (With and 
without a and pi.) 1708. b. spec. A condition of 
widespread apprehension in relation to financial 
and commercial matters, leading to hasty and 
violent measures, the tendency of which is to 
cause financial disaster 1757. 

x. We may.. call eveiy Passion Pannit k which is 
rais’d in n Multitude, and convey’d by Aspect, or as it 
were by Contact or Sympathy Shaftesd. a. The Un- 
certainty of what they fear'd made their Fear get 
greater. .And this was what in after-times men call'd 
a Pannick Shaftesb. 

attrib. and Comb . : p.-xnonger^one who endeavours 
to create or foster a p. ; an alarmist j hence -monger- 
ing; -stricken, -struck adjs., stricken with p. 
Hence Pa*nic v. trans. to affect with p. ; intr. to be 
a fleeted with p. So Pamical a. rare, =* Panic a. A f 
-ly adv. Panicky (px‘mki) a. colloq. of the nature 
ofor having a tendency to p. 

Panicle (pae-nik’l). 1597. [ a<1 * L * P an {*“ 
cula, dim. of panus a swelling, an ear of mil- 
let.] Bot. A compound inflorescence, usu. of 
the racemose type, forming a loose and irregu- 
larly spreading cluster, as in oats and many 
grasses. Hence Pamicled a. paniculate; fur- 
nished with a p. or panicles. 

Paniculate (pani-kirifl/t), a. 17*7- [ad- 
mod. L. paniculatus , t panicula Panicle + 
-ate *.] Arranged in a panicle ; panicled. So 
Panl'culated a. rare. 1719. 

Panification (poenifiktfi Jan). 1779. [a. F., 
f. panifier to make into bread.] Ihe making 
into bread ; conversion into the substance of 
bread, esp. as a chemical process. 
Panjandrum (paendsteTidrtfm). 1755. 
A nonsense formation, occurring in the string 
of nonsense composed by S. Foote to test the 
memory of Macklin, who had asserted that he 
could repeat anything after once hearing it. 
Hence, A mock title for a mysterious or exalted 
personage ; a local magnate of great airs ; a 
pompous pretender 1880. 

And there were present the Picninnies, and the Job- 
lillies, and the Garyulies, and the Grand P. himself, 
with the little round button at top fooTE. The P.of 
Biblical Science and Scotch Presbyterianism 189a. 

II Pa’iumg. x6n. [Heb.] * Perhaps a kind 
of confection ’ (R. V. margin, Ezek. xxvil. 17). 

Pannage (p«-n6dg). late ME. [a. OF. 
pasnage, panage , F. panage : — late L. pastio- 
naticum , l pastionem feeding, from fascere , 
pastum .] 1. Law, a. The feeding of swine, 

etc. in a forest or wood ; pasturage for swine ; 
b. The right or privilege of pasturing swine in 


a forest ; c. The payment made to the owner of 
a woodland for this right ; the profit thus ac- 
cruing. 1450. a. concr. Acorns, beech-mast, 
etc., on which swine feed, late ME. 

II Panne (pan, Upon). 1875. [F.; origin obsc.] 

A soft kind of cloth with a long nap, resembling 

velvet. Also attrib . »sA velvet. 

tPa nnicle. 1590. [a. OF. pan(n)icle y ad. 

L. panniculus , dim. of pannus cloth.] T x. 
App. misused as — brain-pan. Spenser. a. 
Bot. A membranous covering in plants, as the 
scales investing a leaf-bud 1671. 

Pannier (pa-nioj), sb . 1 [ME. panier f a. F. 
panier : — L. panarium bread-basket, t panis 
bread ; see -ier a.] x. A basket ; esp. a large 
basket for carrying provisions, fish, etc . ; in 
later use, mostly one of those carried by a beast 
of burden (usu. in pairs), or on the shoulders of 
a man or woman. b. A covered basket for 
holding surgical instruments and medicines for 
a military ambulance 1854. ta. Arch. — Cor- 
beil a. 3. A frame of whalebone, wire, etc,, 
used to distend the skirt of a woman's dress at 
the hips 1877. Hence Pa*nniered a. laden with 
a p. or panniers. 

Pannier (parniai), colloq. 1893. [Origin 
unkn.l The name by which the robed waiters 
at table are known in the Inner Temple. 
Pannienpan. 148a. [f. Pannier j^. 1 ] A 
paid officer in the Inns of Court, who brought 
provisions from market (with a horse and pan- 
niers). ^Abolished 1900.) 

Pannikin (parnikin). 1893. [f. Pan sb . 1 
+ -kin ; cf. mannikin.] A small metal (usu. 
tinned iron) drinking vessel; also, the contents 
of this. 

Pa*nning, vbl. sb. : see Pan v , 1 
|| Pannus (pa*n£s). 1706. [perh. L .pannus 
cloth.] Path. A vascular condition of the cornea 
of the eye, with thickening and opacity. 

Panoply (pae-n<Jpli). 157 6. [ad. Gr.iravonXia 
the full armour of the 6 n\tTrjs Hoplite, f. irav- 
PAN- + SirAo arms.] A complete suit of ar- 
mour, the * whole armour * of a soldier of ancient 
or mediaeval times. Also tramf. and fig., 
often with ref. to rijv iravoir\iav tov &*ov ‘the 
whole armour of God’ (Enh. vi. xi, 13). 

Hee in Celestial Panoplie all armd Milt. fir. Pa- 
tience is the P. or whole Armour of the man of God 
1650. transf. Both of the Hears, and Orion, in golden 
p. dijjht 1887. Hence Panoplied (pa n^plid) a. 
dad in complete armour; al so fig. 

Panoptic (psen^-ptik), a. i8a6. [f. Gr. 

irdvonros seen of all, sravonTijs all-seeing + -IC.] 
x. All-seeing, a. In which all is seen ; cL Pan- 
opticon 1845. 

Panopticon (paen^*ptik/n). 1768. [f. Gr. 
trav- Pan- + 6 vtikov 9 neut. of birr tabs OPTIC.] 
1. Bentham’s name for a proposed form of prison 
of circular shape having cells built round a cen- 
tral 'well', whence the warders could at all 
Limes see the prisoners. Also attrib. or as adj. 
1791. Also transf, and fig. a. Name given to 
an optical instrument 1768. 

Panorama (paendrrmi, -se*m&). 1796. [f. 
Gr. irav- Pan- + ft pa pa. view.] 1. A picture of 
a landscape, etc., either arranged on the inside 
of a cylindrical surface round the spectator as a 
centre (Cyclorama), or unrolled or unfolded 
so as to pass before him in successive portions, 
a. An unbroken view of the whole surrounding 
region x8a8. b. Jig \ A comprehensive survey 
of a subject 1801. 

1. transf. The endless moving p. of the London 
streets 1876. a. The P. from the top of the Brocken 
1836. Hence Panora’mlst, a painter of panoramas. 

Panoramic (paenorse'mik), a. 1813. [f. 
prec. +-IC.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a panorama. 

P. camera, a photographic camera made to rotate 
automatically so as to take an extended landscape. 

|j Panorpa (p&np*jp&). PI, -as. 1878. [mod. 
L. (Linnaeus), of obsc. formation.] Rntom. A 

f 'enus of neuropterous insects, the type of a 
amily Panorpidse , the scorpion-flies. Hence 
Pano’rpian, Pano*rpine adjs. of or pertaining 
to the genus P, PanoTpid, an insect of the 
family Panorpidse, 

Pan-pipe (paenpaip). Also Pan's pipe, 
Pan’a-pipe. z8aa [Pan r*. 1 ] A primitive 
musical instrument made of a series of reeds 
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graduated in length so as to form a scale, the 
upper and open ends being level ; its invention 
was ascribed to Pan ; a syrinx, mouth-organ. 

Pan-se*xualism. 19x5, [f. Pan- a + 

Sexual + -rsM.] PsychoL The view that the 
sex instinct plays a part in all human thought 
and activity and is the chief or only source of 
energy. Fannie a xual a., -ae*xriallst,-aextia’lity l 
Pansoptay (psrnsofi). 164a. [f. Gr. wav- 

Pan- + <ywpia wisdom.] x. Universal or cyclo- 
paedic knowledge ; a scheme or cyclopaedic work 
embracing the whole body of human knowledge, 
a. The claim or pretension to universal know- 
ledge 179a. So Panao’phic a. of or pertaining 
to p. Panaophiam => a. Pansophiet, a pre- 
tender to universal knowledge. 

Paxispenny (paenspSumi). Also in mod.L. 
form panspe'rxnia. 184a. [ad. Gr. iravovtppla 
the doctrine of Anaxagoras and Democritus 
that the elements were a mixture of all the 
seeds of things, f. wdvcntppos.] The bio- 
genetic theory that the atmosphere is full of 
minute germs which develop on finding a fa- 
vourable environment. So Panspe*rmatism, 
Panape'rmiam — Panspermy. Panspe*rma- 
list, Panape-rmist, one who holds the doctrine 
of p. Panape*rmic a., of or pertaining to p. 
Pansy (paemzi). 1500. [Formerly pensee, 
fensy, a. F. pensie, pencil, a fanciful application 
of pensie thought.] The common name of Viola 
tricolor ; the wild plant has small flowers com- 
pounded of purple, yellow, and white; the 
cultivated form has large richly and variously 
coloured flowers. Also called Heartsease, 
love-in-idleness , etc. 

The Pansie freakt with jeat Milt. Hence Pa*n< 
■led a. adorned with or abounding In pansies. 

Pant (peent), sb. 1500. [f. next.] 1. One 
of a series of short quick efforts of laboured 
breathing; a gasp, a catching of the breath. 
•. A throb or heave of the breast in laboured 
breathing or palpitation of the heart 1581. 8< 

irons/. I The regular throb and gasping sound 
of a steam-engine, as the valves open and shut 
1840. 

Pant (paent), v. late ME. [perh. shortened 
f. OF. pantoisier, -tor to pant : — pop,L. *pant-, 
phantasiare to be oppressed with nightmare, 
L phantasies phantasy, nightmare.] x. intr. To 
breathe hard or spasmodically ; to gasp for 
breath, late ME. b. To run or go panting 
17x3. c. transf. To emit hot air, vapour, etc. 
In loud puffs, as a furnace or engine 1743. 9. 

To gasp (for air, water, etc.); hence jig. To 
gasp with desire ; to yearn {for, after, or to with 
tnf.) 1560. 3. To throb or heave violently or 

rapidly ; to palpitate, pulsate, beat 1460. 4. 

transf. Of a plated ship « To have its plating 
bulge in and out in the struggle with the waves 
1869. g. trams . To utter gaspingly ; to gasp 
out, etc. 1605. 

z. They blowe, and p. like discomfited aouldiers 1576. 
jffjf. If I were.. A wave to p. beneath thy power 
Shelley. b. As a hare.. Pants to the place from 
whence at first be flew Goldsm. a. As the Hart pant- 
eth after the water brookes, so pantetb my soule after 
thee, O God Ps. alii. x. 3. A breast that panted 
with alarms Cowrxa. 

Pant- — Gr. irovr-, shortened form of 
wavro- Panto- bef. a vowel. Pantamo'rpbic 
[Gr. Afxoptpos formless], a. generally deformed. 
Pamtarchy [Gr. dpxji rule], a state in which 
the rule is vested in the whole people. 

Panta- erron. f. Panto-. 


Pantagnielian (psentAgrue'liin). 1694. 
[f. Pantagruel, name of a giant in Rabelais’ 
wotk 4 -ian ; cf. Gargantuan.] A. adj. Of, 
pertaining to, characteristic of. or appropriate 
to, Pantagruel, represented as a coarse and 
extravagant humorist, dealing satirically with 
serious subjects. B. sb. — Pantagruelist 1899. 
Pantagruelism (psentfigripfliz’m). 1835. 
[a. F. pantagruiHsme, f. Pantagruel \ see prec. 
and -ism.] The theory and practice ascribed 
to Pantagruel, one of the characters of Rabe- 
lais; extravagant and coarse humour with a 
satirical or serious purpose. So PantagnreUst* 
an imitator, admirer, or student of Pantagruel, 
or of Rabelais x6xx. Pant&gruelPatic* -al adjs. 

Pantalettes, -lets (psmt&lels) , sb.pl. ( rare 
In sing.) Chiefly U.S, 1847. [dim. formation 


from pantaloon ; see -ette.J Loose drawers 
with a frill at the bottom of each leg, worn by 
young girls c 1895-53 » transf. euphemistically 
to drawers, cycling 'knickerbockers', or the 
like, worn by women. 

Pantaloon (psentUSm). 1590. [a. F .panta- 
lon, ad. It. pan/alone * a kind of mask on the 
Italian stage, representing the Venetian ’ (Ba- 
rettj), of whom Pantalone (from SanPantaleone 
or Pantalone , formerly a favourite saint of the 
Venetians) was a nickname.) x. a. The Vene- 
tian character in Italian comedy, represented as 
a lean and foolish old man, wearing spectacles, 1 
pantaloons (see 3), and slippers, b. Hence, in | 
mod. pantomime, a foolish old man who is the 
butt of the clown’s jokes, and his abettor in his 
tricks X78X. a. Hence, a dotard, an old fool. 
Obs. exc. as echo of Shaks. X596. a* Chiefly in 
pi. Applied to garments of different styles for 
the legs; esp. A tight-fitting kind of trousers 
fastened with ribbons or buttons below the calf, 
or, later, by straps passing under the boots, b. 
Hence, trousers generally (esp. in U.S.). 1798. 

a. A.Y.L. u. vii. 158. Hence Pantaloo*ned a. 
wearing pantaloons ; trousered. Pantaloo*nery, 
the performance of a p. in the pantomime. 

Pantechnicon (paente-knityfo). 1830. [f. 
Gr. irav- PAN- 4 t*x vik & v a< U* neut - belonging 
to the arts.] Orig., the name of a bazaar of all 
kinds of artistic work ; now, a large warehouse 
for storing furniture ; also, colloq. short for p. 
van , a furniture-removing van. Also attrib. 
fPa-nter 1. Obs. (exc. Hist.) [ME. pane ter > 
etc., a. AF. paneter , F. panetier : — med.L. 
panetarius baker, f. L .panem.] Orig., a baker, 
but in ME. usu. the officer of a household who 
had charge of the pantry -1580. 

Painters. Obs. exc. dial. [ME. a. OF. 
panter * tendlcula, lacum ' ; cf. e. pantibre, L. 
panthera hunting-net, Gr. irayOijpa^] A fowling 
net, a fowler’s snare ; a net, trap, noose. Also Jig . 
Panter s (psentor). 1700. [£, Pant v. 4 
-ER *.] z. One who or that which pants 1799. 
9. slang. The heart. (Partly a pun upon 1 hart .) 
1700. 

Panterer (pce*ntorai). Now only Hist, late 
ME. [Expanded f. Panter K] - Panter ». 
Pantheism (pse‘n>/|iz’m). 173a. [£. Gr. 

wav- Pan- + 0*6 $ God + -ism ; app. after Pan- 
theist.] x. The belief or theory that God and 
the universe are identical (implying a denial of 
the personality and transcendence of God) ; the 
doctrine that God is everything and everything 
is God. 9. The heathen worship of all the 
gods 1837. 

Pantheist (pae*n]>*,ist). 1705. [f. as prec. 

4 -1ST.] One who holds the doctrine of pan- 
theism. Hence Pantheistic, -al adjs. of or per- 
taining to pantheists, or pantheism ; -ly adv. 
Pantheon (pse*nj>t',/h, psenjif-^n). ME. [a. 
L., a. Gr. vdv0*iov (f. vav- Pan- 4 0*to$ of or 
sacred to a god, 0 tAs a god). Cf. F .panthlon.] x. 
A temple or sacred building dedicated to all the 
gods ; spec, that at Rome, orig. built by Agrippa 
c 95 B.C. and also called the Rotunda, b .fig. 

* Temple ' or * shrine of all the gods ’ 1596. c. 
transf. A building in which the illustrious dead 
of a nation are buried* or have memorials erected 
to them 17x3. a. A habitation of all the gods ; 
the deities of a people collectively 1550. b. 
Name for a treatise on all the gods 1698. 3. 

Name of a large building in London opened as 
a place of entertainment in X779 ; also gen. 
Panther (pse*n)»i). [ME. tantcrc , a. OF. 
pantere, mod. F. panthbre, ad. L. panthera, ad. 
Gr. w&y0r/p.] 1. The leopard, Panthera pardus\ 
pop, applied to large leopards. 9. Applied in 
America to the puma or cougar, Felts concolor ; 
and, sometimes, to the jaguar, P , onca 173/0. 

attrib. and Comb ^ as p.-cat. the ocelot j -cowry, 
a spotted cowry, Cyprma Oantherina of the East In* 
dies; -lily. U.S.Ju* Californian lily, L ilium parda* 
txnmm. Hence P&'ntbereaa, a female p. Pa*n- 
the rlna (-ruin, *rin) a. spotted, etc., like a p*i of, 
belonging to, or characteristic of, a p. 

Panties (psemtiz). 1846. ff. Pants : see 
-Y*.] a. U.S. Drawers, b. In British use, 
women’s and children's drawers 1905. 

Pantile (j>ae*n|tail). 1640. [f. Pan rA 1 4 
Tile sb. Cf. Du. dakpase lit. roof-pan.] t m 


A roofing tile transversely curved to an ogee 
shape, one curve being much larger than the 
other, b. Erron. applied to flat Dutch or Flem- 
ish paving tiles, and so to the Parade at Tun- 
bridge Wells which was paved with these 1774. 
9. Joe. Hard sea biscuit, etc. 1873. 
Pantisocracy (peentisfkr&sj, 1794. 

[f. Gr. iravr- Panto- + laonparla Isocracy. J 
A Utopian community in which all are equal 
and all rule. So Pantiaocrat (psentai'sdkreet), 
one who advocates p. Pantiaocra'tic* -al adjs. 
pertaining to, involving, or upholding p. Fan- 
tiaocratiart m pantisocrat. 

Pantler (potential). Now only Hist. ME. 
[app. idtered f. Panter », Pantkrer, perh. 
after butler.] — Panter *. 

Panto (pwntp), abbrev. f. Pantomime. 
Panto- (pxnto, pttntp), bef. a vowel Pant-, 
repr. Gr. iratrro- (iravr-), comb. f. was, ra v 
(stem vcLOT-) all; as in Pa'ntograph [Gr. 
-ypd<ftos writing, writer], an instrument for the 
mechanical copying of a plan, etc., on the same 
or an enlarged or reduced scale ; hence Panto'- 
grapher; Pantographic* -al* adjs . ; -ly* adv 
Panto'graphy* complete description {rare). 
tPa-ntomancer, a diviner upon all kinds of 
things. Panto-meter [Gr. pirpov measure], an 
instrument for measuring angles and distances, 
and taking elevations. Panto 'metry, tuniver- 
sal measurement ; the use of a pantometer ; 
hence Pantome*tric, -al* adjs. Pa'ntomorph 
(erron. panta-) [Gr. irayropoptpos], that which 
takes any or all shapes ; so Pantomcrphic a. 
(panta-), assuming any or all forms. Panto*- 
phagist [ Gr. iravTmpdyos all-devouring], a man 
or animal that devours things of all kinds ; so 
Panto-phagona a. ; Panto*phagy. Pa nto- 
pragma*tic a. (joe.) universally meddling, oc- 
cupied with everything ; sb. a pantopragmatic 
person. 

Pantofle(nse*nt^ri,-tnri). 1494. [u.'F.pan- 
toufie. Origin unkn.] A slipper ; formerly ap- 
plied esp. to the high-heeled cork-soled cho- 
pines ; also to out-door overshoes or goloshes, 
sandals, and the like. 

Pantology (psentpdfid^i). Also erron. 
panta-. 1819. [f. Gr. wuvto- Panto- + -Koyia 
-logy.] A systematic view of all branches of 
knowledge ; universal knowledge ; also, a com- 
pendium of universal information. So Panto- 
lo'gic, -al adjs. of or pertaining to p. Hence 
Panto'loglst, one versed in all knowledge 
(All joc. or sarcastic.) 

Pantomime (psrnbftnaxm), sb. ( a .) Also 
fPantomimus. 1589. [ad. L. pantomimus one 
who plays a part by dumb show, ad. Gr. iravro- 
pufso r, f. iravTo- Panto- + pupos mimic, Mime. J 
x. A Roman actor, who performed in dumb 
show; hence, gen., a mimic actor; one who 
expresses his meaning by gestures and actions 
without words. Now only Hist. 9. ‘A kind of 
dramatic entertainment in which the performers 
express themselves by gestures to the accom- 
paniment of music’ (Grove Diet. Afus.) X735. 
3. An English dramatic performance, orig. con- 
sisting of action without speech, but now of a 
dramatized tale, the denouement of which is often 
a transformation scene followed by the broad 
comedy of clown and pantaloon and the danc> 
ing of harlequin and columbine 1739. 4. Dumb 
show 1791. 5. attrib. or adj. Of the nature ol 

pantomime (sense 9) ; of, belonging to, or char- 
acteristic of the pantomime (sense 3) 1746. 

3. The p. has gradually interwoven itself into our re- 
cognized Christmas festivities, so as to become an es- 
sential part of them 189a. 4. As. . be could not spank a 
word of French . . he was obliged to convey this senti- 
ment into p. 1871. Hence Pantomime a. intr. to 
express oneself by p, 1 trams, to represent by p. Pan- 
to ml 1 mint - sense u 

Pantomimic (pesotAniinik)* a. and sb. 
1617. fad. L, pantomimicus, L pantomimus ; 
see -ic. j A. adj. i. Of the nature of panto- 
mime ; expressed by dumb show 1680. a. Of 
or belonging to the pantomime 2805. b. Like 
a pantomime* in its sudden transformations 
1895. fB. sb. m Pantomime sb. z. -2689. So 
Pantonrirmlcal a., -ly adv. 

Pantopod (pse*nt£ppd). 1887. [f. Gr. wokto- 
Panto- 4 wohy wot is foot.) Zool, One of the 
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PANTOSCOPE 

Pantopoda , a name for the Pyenogonidx or Sea- 
spiders, when treated as a sub-order; a sea- 
spider. 

Fantoacope (pseffitdslawp). Also erron. 
panta-. 1875. [f. Gr. navro- Panto- + -score.] 
1. A form of photographic lens having a very 
wide angle, a. A pantoscopic camera 1890. 
Pantoscopic, a. 1875. [f. asprec. + -ic.] 
Having a wide range of vision. 

P. camera, a panoramic camera. P. spectacles, 
those to constructed as to have different focal lengths 
in the upper and lower parts, the upper being for long 
distance vision, and the lower for snort ; bi-focal spec- 
tacles. 

Pantry (pse-ntri). ME. [a. AF. panetrie , 
OF. faneterie bread-room, t. OF. pane ter, F. 
panetier ; see Pantbr 1 .] A room or apart- 
ment in a house, etc., in which bread and other 
provisions are kept ; also (butler's or housemaid 1 s 
p.), one in which the plate, linen, etc. for the 
table are kept. 

attrib . and Comb. • p.-boy, an assistant in the com- 
missariat department on board a passenger-ship; 
•man, a man in charge of or employed in the p. (or 
in the commissariat department of a passenger -ship). 
Pants (psents), sb. pi. 1841. [Short for 
pantaloons [Pantaloon 3).] &. U.S. Trousers, 
b. In British use, men’s drawers 1874. 

Panurgic (pamoudgik), a. rare . 1873. [ad. 
late Gr. navovpyitcbt knavish, f. navovpyus ready 
to do anything, f. irar- Pan- + Zpyoy work.] 
Able or ready to do anything. 

|| Paolo (pa-il*, pau*b). 1617. [It., L. 
Paulus Paul.] An obs. lull an silver coin, 
worth about fivepence sterling, so called from 
Pope Paul. 

Pap (psep), sb.l [ME. pappe , app. from 
Scandinavian. Supposed to echo the sound 
made by an infant in feeding.] 1. A teat or 
nipple ; a marailla (chiefly north . dial . or arch.). 
a. transf Something resembling a pap in form, 
a. A small round tumour or swelling ; a pimple 
155a. b. pi. Formerly, a name for two (or 
more) conical hill summits rising side by side ; 
still used locally 157a. 

1. The pappes which gave the auclee T wdali Luke 
si. 37. a. b. The great ‘Paps of Jura* were hidden 
in the mists 1873. 

Pap (p*p), ii.* late ME. [-(M)LG.,G. 
pappe. Du. pap. For ult. origin cf. prec.] x. 
Soft or semi-liquid food for infants or invalids, 
made of bread, meal, etc., moistened witli water 
or milk. Also fig. a. Any soft semi-liquid sub- 
stance ; a mash, paste, pulp, late ME. tb. The 
pulp of an apple, esp. when roasted -1761. 

1. f P. with a hatchet , an ironical phr. for doing a 
kind thing in an unkind manner, or giving punish- 
ment in the guise of a kindness. 

Comb, j p.-Doat, (a) a boat-shaped vessel for hold- 
log p. for feeding Infants t (b) m shell of the family 
Turbuullidm used on the Malabar coast to hold 
anointing oiL Hence Pap v. to feed with p. t to 
ferd up. 

Papa 1 (p&pi*). 1670. [a. Y.papa, fpappa, 
■» It. pappa , L. papa father ; cl. Gr. vanvas. 
At first only in courtly use ; now largely aban- 
doned even by children. In early use the form 
varied between papd* and pa'ppa ; from the 
latter the U.S. poppa.] A word used as the 
equivalent of father ; chiefly in the voc., or pre- 
ceded by a possess, pron. (as 'my papa') ; also 
without any article; less usu. with a or in pi. 

I Papa * (p5*p4). 1559. [a. med.L. papa as 
transUting Gr. waver, wawas father.] T** The 
pope (of Rome) -1861. s. A parish priest or 
any of the lower clergy in the Orthodox Eastern 
Church. Also in Gr. form papas. 1591. 
Papable (pA*p&b*l), a. rare. 159a. [a. F., 
after It. papabtle ' able to be pope t papa 
Pore sb. *) Qualified for the office of pope. 
Papacy (p£*p&si). late ME. fad. med.L. 
papatia, L papa Pore.1 1. The office or posi- 
tion of pope (of Rome) ; tenure of office of a 
pope. a. The papal system, ecclesiastically or 
politically ; esp. Hist • the papal government as 
one of the states of Europe 1550. 

Fapagay, obs. f. Popinjay. 

Papain (pip* -in). 1890. [f. Papaya Pa- 
paw + -IN*. J Cksm A proteolytic ferment 
obtained from the half-ripe fruit of the papaw 
(CarUa Papaya), 

Papal (pfl-pil), a. ME. [a.F.,orad. eccU 
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L. papa lis, f. papa Pope sb . 1 ; see -AL. J 1 . Of or 
pertaining to a pope, or to the pope, nis dignity 
or office, b. That is a pope 180a. ta. Adhering 
to or supporting the pope; belonging to the 
Church of Rome ; popish -18x4. 

x. The P, benediction 1687. P- cross, one with three 
transoms ; a triple cross. P. crown, or ttara, a mitre 
of cloth of gold, encircled with three coronets or circles 
of gold. a. P. darkness Southey. Hence Pa*pal- 
iam. the p. system. Pa'paliat, an adherent ol the 
p. system. Pa*pally adu. map. manner. 
fPapa lity. 1456. [a. F. papaliiS ; see Pa- 
pal and -ITY.] The papal office, dignity, or 
authority ; the papal sec -1824. 

Papalize (p^ pilais), v. 1604. [f. Papal 
+ -ize.] x. tntr. To become papal or popish, 
a. trans. To render papal; to imbue with pa- 
pist principles or doctrines 1839. 
fPa-palty. 1577. [a. OF . papalti, F .pa- 

pauti, f. papal.] - Papality -1859. 

Paparcliy (p*»-pfiiki). rare. 1839. [f. L. 
papa pope + Gr —apxta sovereignty.] Papal rule. 
Papaveraceous (pap^vor^fjas), a. 1846. 
[f. mod.L. Papaveracex (C L. papaver poppy) 
+ -ous.] Bot. Of or belonging to the N.O. 
Papaveracex , the poppy family. 

Papaverine (p&p^vorom). 1848. [f. L. 

pafaver poppy + -TNE 8 .] Chem. An alkaloid 
(CaoHnNO^ contained in opium, obtained in 
colourless needles. 

Papaverous (pap^'voros), a. 1646, [f. as 
prec. +-OUS.] Pertaining to, resembling, oral- 
lied to the poppy; papaveraceous ; Jig. soporific. 

Papaw (pip9', PP\'P‘). 1598. [Formerly 
papaya , papay , a. Sp. and Pg. papaya, papayo 
(the tree), adopted from a Canb dialect.] x. a. 
The fruit of Canca Papaya (see b), usu. oblong 
and about 10 inches long, of a dull orange 
colour, with a thick fleshy rind, and containing 
numerous black seeds embedded in pulp; used 
in tropical countries as food. b. The tree Ca- 
rica Papaya (N.O. Papaya cex), a native of S. 
America, somewhat resembling a palm. The 
stem, leaves, and fruit contain an acrid milky 
juice which has the property of rendering meat 
tender (see Papain). 1613. a. (Only in forms 
papaw, pawpaw.) U. S. name lor a small N. 
American tree, A Amina triloba (N.O. Anona- 
ce ar), with dull purple flowers and ovate leaves 
(p.-tree ) ; or for its edible fruit 1760. 3. attrib., 

a&f. -bush ( — a), etc. 1704. 

Papay aceous (paepiy^-Jas), a. 1846. [f. 
mod.L. Papayacex (t. Papaya ; see prec.) + 
-OUS.] Bot . Belonging to the N.O. Papayaccx 
(sometimes reckoned as a sub-order of Pa ssi- 
fioracex), of which the Papaw-tree, Carica Pa- 
paya, Is the type. 

Papegay, -jay, -joy, obs. ff. Popinjay. 
Paper (p*»*pcj), sb. MEL [a. AF. * paper, 
— OF. papier , ad. L. papyrus, a. Gr. vbrrvpos 
Papyrus.] L Without a or pi. (exc. as denot- 
ing a particular kind), x. A substance com- 
posed of fibres interlaced into a compact web, 
made from linen and cotton rags, straw, wood, 
certain grasses, etc., which are macerated into 
a pulp, dried, and pressed ; it is used for writing, 
printing, or drawing on, for wrapping things in, 
for covering the interior of walls, etc. b. Also 
applied to other substances used for writing 
upon, as the Papyrus of the ancients ; or to 
substances of similar texture, as that made by 
wasps for their nests, late MEL c. Applied 
familiarly to substances made from paper-pulp, 
as mill-board, papier mfi.ch6, etc. 1670. a. 
Comm. a. Negotiable documents, bills of ex- 
change, etc. collectively. b. Paper money or 
currency as opp. to com, bank-notes, etc. 1674. 
3. slang. Free passes of admission to a theatre, 
etc. ; transf. persons admitted by these 1873. 

*. Pbr. To commit top., to write down. To put pen 
to P~ to commence writing, to write. On in writ- 
ing. In print 1 said esp of a sketch or plan, in con- 
trast to the reality ; hence m m theory, theoretically, 
a. ft. The bankers will not look at his p. {mod.). 

EL Individual singular with a and //. x. A 
piece, sheet, or leaf of paper 1628. b. A piece 
of paper serving as a wrapper or receptacle ; 
often including the contents; a paperful • a 
sheet or card of paper containing pins or needles 
stuck in it 15x1. c. A curl-paper. (Usu. In pi.) 
1878. a. A sheet, leaf, or piece ol paper, bear- 
ing writing ; a note, bill, or other legal instru- 
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ment ; in pi. written notes, memoranda, letters, 
official documents, etc. late MEL tb. A note, 
fastened on the back of a criminal undergoing 
punishment, specifying his offence -1688. 1c. 

pi. - State-papers, as in Office of His (Her) 
Majesty's Papers, etc. -1799. d. pi. The col- 
lection of documents establishing a person s 
identity, standing, etc. ; the certificates which 
accompany an officer’s application for permis- 
sion to resign 1685. e. A set of questions in an 
examination ; also, the written answers to these 
1838. 3* - Newspaper 1642. 4. A written 

or printed essay, dissertation, or article on some 
particular topic; now esp. a communication read 
or sent to a learned society. 1669. 

X. But, in truth, the mind can never resemble a 
blank p. J. H. Newman, b. A p. of sandwiches 
Dickens. a. b. a Hen. Vi, 11. iv. 31. d. To send 
in one’s papers, to resign. Ships papers, the set of 
papers carried by a ship for the manifestation of hei 
ownership, nationality, destination, etc. 3. The office 
of th» local p. Stevenson. 

III. attrib passing into adj. a. Of paper; 
made or consisting of paper 1596. fs.fig Like 
paper ; slight, thin, flimsy, frail, feeble (as if 
made of paper) 1615 c. fig. Consisting of, 
pertaining to, or carried on by means of letters 
to journals, pamphlets, or hooks ; literary 1592. 
d. Written on paper, in written form ; esp. theo- 
retical, hypothetical 1638. 

a. Money of credit, which they commonly call p, 
currency Burks. A large-paper copy of a book ; see 
Larch A. II. b. P. ship , a ship built of inferior 
material ar.d badly put together 1B91. d. P. profits 
were divided as if they were real 1893. 

attrib. und Comb. x. General: as p.-case, • circula- 
tion , factory, -fibre, -Pulp, trade , etc.; p.-saring 
adj.; p. fastener, -holder \ -maker, etc; / -bound, 
•covered, -panelled adj*. a. Special: p.-back, a 
book with a p. back or cover ; p. birch (sec Birch 
sb. x b) 2 p. boards {Bookbinding), a style of bind- 
ing with paper covering the usual hoard stiffening; 
t-DOok, {a) a book of blank p. to write in ; (<*) Aaw, 
a copy of the demurrer book which contains the 
pleadings in an action, when the issue is one of 
law; -boy, a boy employed to sell newspapers; 
•chase, the game of hare and bounds when paper 
is used for the 1 scent * ; -cutter, {a) a paper-knife | 
{b) a machine for cutting the edges of p. ; -faced, 
(a) having a face like p., i.e. thin or pale; (£) faced 
with p.; -folder, an instrument for folding p M as the 
folding-stick used in bookbinding; -knife, a knife of 
ivory, wood, etc., used esp. to cut open the leaves of 
an uncut book; -marL a kind of marl occurring in 
thin layers; -mill, a mill In which p. is made ; -mul- 
berry, a small tree {Broussonctia. pafyrifcra) allied 
to the mulberry, from the bark of wbLh p. is made in 
China and Japan ; p. nautilus *= Nautilus a; tP. 
Office = Office of His Majesty’s Papers (II. a c.), the 
State Paper Office; -rush, the papyrus; p. sailor, 
the p. nautilus; -tree, name for trees or shrubs from 
which paper is made ; -wasp, a wasp that constructs 
its nest ol a papery substance made from dry wood 
moistened into a paste ; -weight, a small heavy object 
intended to be laid upon loose papers to prevent their 
being disarranged ; -work, the written work of a 
student in a class or examination. 

Paper (p/fpaj), v. 1594. [f. prec.] I .trans. 
To set down on paper ; to describe m writing. 
Now rare. a. To enclose in, put up in, paper ; 
to stick (pins, etc.) in a sheet or card of paper 
x 599- 8- To stick paper upon (a wall, etc.) ; to 
decorate (a room) with paper-hangings 1774. 
b. Bookbinding . To paste tne end-papers and 
fly-leaves at the beginning and end of fa volume) 
before putting on the cover 1875. a. To supply 
with paper 1883. b. slang, lo flu (a theatre, 
etc.) by means of free passes ; see paper sb. 
1. 3. x866. Hence Pa*perer, one who papers ; 
spec, a paper-hanger 1844. 

Pa-per-hamger. 1809. A man whose busi- 
ness it is to cover the walls of rooms, etc., with 
paper-hangings. 

Pa*per-n&:Qgixig« 1693. I. pi. Paper, usu- 
ally printed in ornamental designs, used for 
covering the walls of a room, etc. (so called as 
taking the place of the cloth hangings formerly 
used) ; wall-paper. a. The decorating of a 
room with wall-paper ; the occupation of a 
paper-hanger (mod.). 

P&’per roomey, 1691. [Paper sb. 1 . 1, a.] 
Negotiable documents used instead of money, 
esp. bank-notes; more strictly, a paper cur- 
rency, which by the law of the country repre- 
sents monerand is a legal tender. Also attrib* 
P&*per^taisier. 1596. i. One who stains 
or colours paper; foe. an (inferior) author, a* 
A maker of paper-hangings 1756. 
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Papery (pA-pari), a. 160a. [f. P apers. + 
-v 1 .J Of the consistence of paper ; like paper ; 
Chin or flimsy in texture. 

Papes* (pri*p6s). i6ao. Tad. F .fiapesse, It. 
papessa, f. papa ; see -ess *.J A female pope. 
{Hist, of the alleged Pope Joan, A. D. 853-5.) 

|| Papeterie (psepMrr). 1847. [F., — paper- 
manufacture, f. papetier paper-maker.] A case 
or box for paper and otner writing materials ; 
a stationery-case. 

Paphian (p^i'fiin), a . and sb, 1614. [f. L. 
Paphius adj. (f. Paphos ) -I- -AN.] A. adj. 1. Of 
or belonging to Paphos, a city of Cyprus sacred 
to Aphrodite or Venus {the P . Goddess). a. 
transf Pertaining to love ; esp. to unlawful sexual 
indulgence; belonging to the class of prosti- 
tutes 1650. B. sb. 1. An inhabitant or native 
of Paphos, a. A devotee of the Paphian Venus ; 
a prostitute x8xi. 

II Papier m&ch6 (pa*py* merj/r). 1753. [a. F. 
papier paper, m&cht chewed, pa. pple. of mdcher 
L. masticare to chew. Not of French origin.] 
A substance consisting of paper-pulp or paper 
reduced to a pulp and shaped by moulding; 
used for boxes, jars, trays, fancy articles, etc. 
Also attrib . (usu. «= made of papier m&ch£). 

Papilionaceous (p&pi:li£n/i Jas), a. 1668. 
[f. mod.L. papilionaceus , f. L. papilionem but- 
terfly ; see -aceous,] x. Of or pertaining to a 
buttei fly or butterflies ; of the nature of a but- 
terfly ; belonging to the butterfly tribe. Now 
rare or Obs. Also fig. a. Bot. Applied, from 
its fancied likeness to a butterfly, to that form 
of flower found in most leguminous plants, hav- 
ing an irregular corolla consisting of a large 
upper petal (the vex ilium or standard), two 
lateral petals (the a lx or wings), and two nar- 
row lower petals between these (forming the 
carina or keel). Also said of the plant. 1668. 

|| Papilla (p&pi'la). Pi. -ae. 1693. [L., =° 
nipple, dim. of Papula.] i. Zool. and Anat. 
a. The nipple of the breast ; the marailla. {rare 
in Eng. use.) b. Any minute nipple-like pro- 
tuberance, usu. soft and fleshy, in a part or 
organ of the body: e. g. the papillae on the 
tongue 1713. c. Path . A small papule or pimple 
1797. a. Bot . A small fleshy projection upon 
any part of a plant 1848. So Papillar (pse’pi- 
l&J, p&pi'l&r), Papillary (pae piliri, jj&prlAri) 
adjs. of the form or nature of a p. ; containing, 
furnished with, or consisting of papillae ; of, 
pertaining to, or affecting papillae. Pa*pill&te(d 
a. furnished or covered with papillae ; formed 
into a p., papillary. Papilll'feroua a. bearing 
papillae. Papi’Uiform a. of the form of a p, ; 
nipple-shaped. Pa’pillose a. full of or beset 
with papillae. PapMloua a. (now rare or Obs.), 
papillose. 

II Papillitis (paepilai'tis). 189a. [mod.L.; 
see prec. and -iris.] Path. Inflammation of 
the optic papilla. 

y Papilloma (paepilJuTna). PI. -atau 1866. 
[f. Papilla + -oma.J Path. A tumour of the 
skin or of a mucous membrane, consisting of 
an overgrown papilla or group of papillae, usu. 
covered with a layer of thickened epidermis or 
epithelium ; e. g. a wart, com, condyloma, etc. 
Hence Papillo matous a . of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of a p. 

fPapillote (pae-pilM, -pt). 1748. [a. F., 
app. f. *papilloter, app. £. papillon butterfly.] 
A curl-paper -1845. 

Papillule (pse-piliwl). 1826. Also in L. 
form. [ad. mod.L. papillula, dim. of Papilla,] 
A minute papilla; esp. a small elevation or 
depression with a minute papilla in the centre. 
Henc** PapPllulate a. beset with papillules. 

Papish (pri -pi J), a. and sb. Now dial. 
1546. [app. f. pope , dial, form of Pope.] A. 
adj. Papistical, popish. (A hostile epithet) 
B. sb. « Papist, Now dial. 1604. So +Pa*- 
pisher «= B. 

Papism (pri-piz’m). 1550. [a. F. papisme, 
or ad. x6th c. L. papismus, f. as next + -ism.] 
The papal system ; popery ; Roman Catholicism. 

Papist (prfpist). 1534. [ a * F. papist c, or 
ad. 16th c. L, papist a, f. papa pope ; see 1 ST.] 
x. An adherent of the pope ; esp. an advocate 
of papal supremacy; also, more gen., a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church. (Usu. hostile 
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or opprobrious.) a, attrib . or quasi-ad^ = 
Papal 1819. 

Papistic (p&pi'stik), a. 1545. [f. as prec, 
+ -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a papist or papists ; adhering to the pope ; of, 
pertaining or adhering to, the Church of Rome 
and its doctrines; popish. (Usu. hostile or op- 
probrious). So Papratical a. 1537, >ly adv. 1572. 
Papistry (p^i-pistri). 15.. [f. Papist + 
-RY. J The doctrine or system of papists ; po- 
pery; the Roman Catholic religion or faith. 
(A hostile term.) 

+Pa*pize, v. 161a. [f. 1 *. papa FopkjiM + 
-ize.J a. intr. To play the pop« ; to act on the 
side of the pope or papal system ; b. trans. To 
render papal or popish. Hence fPa'pized ppl. 
a. imbued with popery. +PaT>izing vbl . sb. and 
ppl. a . -1843. 

|| Papoose (papw’s). 1634. [Algonquin.] A 
North-American Indian young child. 

II Papoosh, pa pouch (e (p&p£-J). x68a. [a. 
Fers. pdpdsh slipper, shoe, f. pd foot + posh 
covering.] A Turkish or Oriental slipper. 

Pappescent (p£pe*sent), a . Also erron. 
papesc-. 1720. [t b pappus ; see -escent. ) 
Bot . Producing a pappus, as composite plants. 

Pappose (psep£u's), a. 1691. [See next and 
-ose.] Bot. Furnished with or of the nature of 
a pappus, downy. So Fa'ppous a. 

|| Pappus (pae'ptfs). 1704. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
weimroy.] Bot. The downy or feathery appen- 
dage on certain fruits, esp. on the achenes or 
* seeds * of many Compou/x, as thistles, dande- 
lions, etc. ; hence extended to the reduced calvx 
of Compositx generally, whether downy, bristly, 
scaly, toothed, or membranous. 

Pa*ppy» a. 1670. [f. Pap sb.* + -Y *.] Of 

the nature or consistence of pap ; soft and wet. 
|| Paprika (parprika, proprf-k&). 1898. [Mag- 
yar.] A condiment prepared from the fruit of 
the Capsicum attnvum ; Hungarian red pepper. 
II Papula (pne-pitfia). PI. -ae. 1706. [L., 
« pustule, pimple, app. from a root pap- to 
swell.] ■■ Papule. Hence Pa*pular a. 
Papulation (p®pi«lr»J;m). 1877. [f. L 
p.rbulare , f. prec. J The formation of papules. 

rapule (psepittl). 1864. [ad. L. papula ; 
cf. F. papule .] x. Path. A small, solid, some- 
what pointed swelling of the skin, usu. inflam- 
matory, without suppuration; a pimple. a. 
Zool. and Bot. *= Papilla x b, a. X873. 
Papulo- (parpi u\o) t used as comb, form of 
Papula, Papule ; as in Pa.-pulo-erythe’ma, 
erythema accompanied by papules ; etc. 

Papulose (pse’piwUus), a. 1776. [ad. mod. 
L. papulosus ; see Papula and -OSE.] Covered 
with papules or papillae ; papillose. 

Papulous (pae-piwbs), a. 1818. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] Covered with papules, papulose ; of 
the nature of a papule. 

Papyraceous (p»pu*i*Jas), a. 175a. [f. L. 
pafyrus (see Paper) + -ACeous.] Nat . Hist . 
Of the thinness or nature of paper ; papery. 
Papyrian (p£pi'ri&n) f a. Aiso-ean. 1754. 
[f. L. papyrius of papyrus + -an.) Pertaining 
to or composed of papyrus. 

Papyrin (pae-pirin). Also -Ine, i860, 
[mod. £ L. papyrus (see Paper) + -IN L] ** 
Parchment paper. 

Papyrine (p&pai’rin), cl 1816. [ad. L. 
papyrinus of papyrus ; see -ine fl .] Made of 
•apyrus. 

Papyro-, comb, form of Gr. v&irvpos Papy- 
rus (also in sense • paper’); as in Papyro- 
type, name given to a modification of photo- 
lithography, in which the picture is first printed 
on a sensitized gelatin film supported on paper, 
and afterwards transferred to a lithographic 
stone or to zinc. 

Papyrograph (p£psi»Tjgraf), sb. 1877. 
'f. Papyro + -graph.] Name of an apparatus 
'or copying documents by chemical agents act- 
ing through a porous paper-stencil. Hence 
Papy*rograph v. trans . to copy with a p. Pa- 
pyrogra'phlc a. pertaining to or produced by 
a p. or papyrography. 

Papyrography (p«pirp*gr&fi). 1848. [f. 
P APYRO-+-GR aphy. J A process of writing or 
drawing on paper and transferring the design 
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to a zinc plate whence it is printed, b. The 
process of copying with a papyrograph. 

Papyrology (paepiwlodgl). 1898, [f. Pa- 
pyro- + -logy.] The study of papyri. Hence 
Papyro’logist. 

|| Papyrus (p&pei®*rifc). PI. papyri (-aio-rai). 
late ME. [L., a. Gr. vbwvpos.] 1. An aquatic 
plant of the sedge family, the Paper Reed or 
Paper Rush {Cyptrus Papyrus ox Papyrus anti - 
quorum ) ; formerly abundant in Egypt a. A 
substance prepared, in the form of thin sheets, 
from the stem of the papyrus plant, by laying 
thin slices or strips of it side by side, with another 
layer crossing them, and usually a third layer 
again parallel to the first, the whole being then 
soaked in water pressed together, and dried ; 
used by the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, etc., as a writing material 1727. 3. (With 
pi. papyri .) An ancient manuscript or document 
written on papyrus 1824. 4. attrib. 1837. 

s The few rolls of p. which the ancients deemed a 
notable collection of books Lytton. 3. Those Biblical 
codices which most resemble the Herculanean papyri 
*875. 

Par (par), rJ. 1 i6aa. [a. L., equal, equality.] 
x. Equality of value or standing ; an equal foot- 
ing, a level. Now chiefly in on or upon a p. 
1602. a. Comm. a. The recognized value of 
the currency of one country in terms of that of 
another ; in full, p. of exchange : see Exchange 
sb. 4. 1622. b. Equality between the market 
value of stocks, shares, etc., and the nominal 
or face value 1726. c. attrib . P . value — value 
at par 1861. 3. An average or normal amount, 
quality, degree, or condition 1778. 4. Golf. 

Hie number of strokes a scratch player should 
require for a hole or the course, calculated ac- 
cording to a formula, and usu. less than Bogey 
1898. 

a. b. Phr. At p., at the face value} alnn>e p., at a 
price above the lace value, at a premium; below p , at 
a discount. 3. On a P on an civeiage. A love or 
below (under) p , above or below the average, normal, 
or u>;iial amount, degree, condition, or quality; I 
think he caught a chill, and being below p. he sue. 
cuinbed 1886. So up top.; I am about up to p., and 
not withouL hope [etc.] 1899 

Par (pai), sb* colloq. 1879. Abbrev. of 

paragraph. 

II Par (par, paa\ prep. ME. [F., : — L .per 
through, etc.] x. Occurring in ME. In certain 
asseverations (mostly obs.), nsparcharite (where 
it was sometimes confused with OF. pur , F. 
pour L. pro for), b. See Peradventure 
(par auntcr). Paramount, Paravail, Para- 
vant, Pekcase, etc., which have coalesced 
into single words, a. In mod. Eng., in advb. 

g hrasesfrom mod.Fr., often hardly naturalized. 

uch are Par BLEU ; par exemple , for instance ; 
par force « PERFORCE adv . 1597. ||b. Par ex- 

cellence [L. per excel lent iam], by virtue of 
manifest superiority ; pre-eminently ; above all 
others that may be so called 1695. 

Par-, prefix, repr. Y,par- % L.per- 9 through, 
thoroughly’, occurring in words from Fr., as 
Parboil, Pardon, Parvenu ; esp. common 
in ME. in words now obs., or in which par - 
has now become Per- after L., as parfit Per- 
fect, etc. 

Par, var. Parr. 

l!Paral(paTft). 1687. [Turkish (Ytx%,)pdrah 
lit. piece.] A small T urkish coin, the fortieth 
part of a piastre, formerly of silver, but now of 
copper, and of the value of about one-twentieth 
of a penny. 

II Para 2 (pa-rfi). Also parra, parah. 1698. 
[Hindi.] An East Indian measure of capacity ; 
also a weight of North Borneo. 

|| Par &3 (pari', pa*r&). 1848. Name of a sea- 

S jrt on the south estuary of the Amazon, in 
razlL Used attrib ., esp. in P. grass, a lha- 
zillan forage-grass, Panicum barb inode, now 
cultivated In the Southern U. S. F. nut — 
Brazil-nut : see Br axil 4. P. rubber, an india- 
rubber obtained from the coagulated milky juice 
of Hevea brasiliensis (N.O. Eupkorbiace se), a 
tree growing on the banks of the Amazon. 
Para- 1 (paerfi), bef. a vowel or h usually 
par-, repr, ur. wapa ~ 9 trap-, comb, form of napd 
prep . As a prep., Gr. sraph had the sense ' by 
the side of, beside whence * alongside of, by, 
past, beyond etc. In composition it had the 
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same senses, with such cognate advb. ones as 
'to one side, amiss, faulty, irregular, disor- 
dered, improper, wrongs also expressing sub- 
sidiary relation, alteration, perversion, simula- 
tion, etc. These senses also occur in Eng. derivs. ; 
see below and Parable, Paradox, Parasite; 
Parallel; Parenthesis; Parhelion; Pa- 
rish ; Parochial, Parody, Paroxysm, etc. 

i. Terms (sbs. or adjs.) chiefly Anat ., Nat. Hist., 
and Path., as Paraba'aal a. Zool. in crinoids, situ- 
ated next to and articulated with a basal plate ; also 
as sb. PaTablaat [Gr. 0 Aa<rro? sprout, germ], Em- 
brvol the nutritive yolk of a meroblastic ovum, as dist. 
from the formative yolk or archiblast ; hence Para- 
bla'atlco. ||Parabra*nchia, the modified o*phra- 
dium of certain gastropod molluscs, considered as a 
secondary branchia or gill j hence Parabra’nchial, 
Para bra* nchiate adjs. Paracentral a. situated 
beside a centre ; in Anat. applied to parts of the brain 
lying alongside the central fissure. Paracho’rdal 
a. Emb*yol. situated beside the notochord : applied 
to two plates of cartilage, forming the foundation of 
the skull in the embryo i also as sb. PaTacyat 
Bot. one of a pair of sexual organs iri certain fungi. 
||ParaDBthe'8ia Path, disordered or perverted sensa- 
tion ; a hallucination of any of the senses. Pa*ra- 
gaater [Gr. -yacrTTjp belly, stomach] Zool. the central 
or gastric cavity of a simple sponge. Paraga'Btrlc 
a. Zool. (a) situated alongside the stomach or gastric 
cavity, as certain canals in Ctenojhora \ (b\ pertaining 
to the paragaster of a sponge. ||Paraglo*aaa [Gr. 
yA Sitran tongue] Entom. each of two lateral Appen- 
dages of the IiguU in various insects: hence Para- 
glcasal, Paraglo’Bsate adjs. Para-gnathoua 
[Gr. y^ddos iaw] a. Omith. having the mandibles of 
equal length. PaTahellotro-plc [Gr. nAtor sun, 
-r porror turningj a. Bot. of leaves . turning tneir edges 
in the direction of incident light. Pa rahelio'tro- 

f >lBm Bot. a tendency in plants when exposed to bril- 
iant light to turn their leaves parallel to the incidence 
of the light-rays. Paramastold a Anat. situated 
neai the mastoid process : applied to certain processes 
of the occipital bone, also called paroccipital \ also as 
sb. Parana *cleua Biol, a small subsidiary nucleus 
in certain Protozoa ; hence Paranu'clear, Para- 
nucleate adjs. IjParaphlmo-ala Path, perma- 
nent retraction of the prepuce. uParaphra’sia 
Path incoherent or disordered speech. ||Para'phy- 
Bla [Gr. growth], a sterile filament accompany- 

ing the reproductive organs in certain cryptogams 
Pa*raplasm Biol, (a) Kupffer's name for the moie 
fluid part of a cell substance i (b) a neoplasm; hence 
ParaplA'amic, Parapla'atlc adjs. ||Parapo*. 
dium (Gr nob- foot] Z.ool one of the jointless lateral 
processes or rudimentary limbs of annelids, which 
serve as organs of locomotion, and sometimes of sen- 
sation or respiration ; hence Parapo'dial a. ||Para- 
po’phyalB [Apophysis] Anat. an iutcuor or ven- 
tral transverse process of a vertebra, in some animals 
serving as aiticnlation for the head of u rih. Para- 
aphe*noid a. Zool. and Comp. Anat. lying alongside 
the sphenoid bone: applied to a bone extending in 
the median line along the base of the skull in birds, 
reptiles, amphibians, and fishes i also as sb. Para> 
Ste rnal [Steenum] a . lying alongside the sternum 
or breastbone j in /. line , a line drawn vertically down 
the surface of the chest from a point in the collar- 
bone one-third of its length from its inner end. 
Para*atichy [Gr. <m'x<K row, rank] Bot. a secondary 
spiral or oblique rank of lateral members around the 
stem or axis, in a phyllntaxis in which the leaves, 
Sf ales, etc. are close together, as in certain leaf-rosettes, 

E ine-cones, etc. Parathe*rinlc [Gr. 0 epp. 6 t warm, 
ot] a. name given by Sir J. Herschel to invisible 
rays accompanying the orange and red rays in the 
Biiectrum, so called in ref. to ths neighbouring thermic 
or heat rays. Parathyroid, one of several bodies 
adjacent to the thyroid gland. Par&to*nic a. Bot 
peitaining to the effect of light or other external 
stimuli in causing movements or influencing growth 
in plants, Paratri'ptic [Gr. rpinr-* f. rpi/Sw to 
rub] a. having the property of preventing waste of 
bodily tissue ; also as so. Para*xial a. Anat. and 
Zool. lying alongside, or on each side of. the axis of 
the body. ||Paraxo*a [Gr. ftio* animal) sb. pi. Zool. 
in some classifications, a name for the Sponges con- 
sidered as a division co-ordinate with Protozoa and 
Metazoa \ hence Parazo’an a. and sb. Parolee- 
tco'nomy Physiol. B condition marked by weakening 
of the electrical current of muscle i hence Parelec* 
tronomlc a . ||Parepidi'dymla [Epididymis] 
Arnst . the organ of Giraldea, a mass of convoluted 
tubules Just above the epididymis. Paroccl'pltal 
a. Anat. situated at the side of the occiput, or beside 
the occipital bone; applied spec, to certain bones, or 
processes of bone (also called faramastoid). a* the 
jugular process of the occipital bone j abo as sb. ||Pa- 
roophoron (pacroip-fSrfm) [mod. L. oophoron ovary] 
Anat. (a) m parovarium i (3) a small remnant of the 
Wolffian body in the female, corresp. to the parepi- 
didymis. ParoTchld [Gr. bpxtt testicle] Anat. the 
epididymis. ||Parov A’rium A nat. a remnant of the 
Wolffian body in the female, corresp. to the epididy- 
mis in the male. ParumbrUcal [L. umbilicus na- 
vel] a. Anat. situated around or near the navel, 
a. Chem. a. Names of substsnees that are (or have 
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been supposed to be) modifications of those to the 
names of which para - is prefixed, or that have been 
produced along with or instead of these, or, sometimes, 
that merely occur with them, as Parabe'nzene, a 
hydrocarbon isomeric with benzene, occurring along 
with it m light coal oil. Parachlo'ralide, an isomer 
of chloral produced by the action of chloral on wood 
spirit. Paracya'nogen, an isomer or polymer of 
cyanogen, formed in small quantity when cyanogen 
is prepared from cyanide of mercury, Paraglo'bu- 
UlL a name given to distinguish the particular form 
of Globulin found in blood-serum. Parala'ctic a. 
in p. acid , an isomeric modification of lactic acid, 
one of the two constituents of sarcolactic acid. Par- 
aldehyde, a polymer of Aldehyde, used as a uar- 
cotic and as a remedy against insomnia. 

b. (More systematically) Names of isomeric ben- 
zene di-derivatives in which the two hydrogen-atoms 
replaced by another element or radical are symmetti- 
cally disposed in the benzene ring, being separated 
on each side by two other atoms j as t and 4 in the 

ring 1^4 , e. g. paradichlorobonzene, CgClHHClHH. 
These are unlimited in number. 

3 Other terms, often a. or ad. Gr. words, as Pa*T&- 
enrose [as if f. Gr. xpunnr colouring] a, Min. that 
changes colour bv exposure to weather. ||Paradia- 
fitole (-doi|S'st<9lf) [L., a. Gr. frapaAiaerroAt]] Rhet. a 
figure in which a favourable turn is given to something 
unfavourable by the use of an expression that conveys 
only part of the truth. Paradiploma'tic a. aside 
or apart from what is strictly diplomatic or concerned 
with the evidence of the manuscript texts. Para- 
dro'mlc [f. Gr. Trapafipo/uot] a. running side by side j 
P winding, winding in courses that run side by side. 
PaTamorph [Gr. popefuj form] Mm. a pseudomorph 
formed by a change of physical characters without 
a change in chemical composition ; hence Paramo'r- 
phic a., ParamoTphism. Paranate'llon [Gr. 
ayai c AAiuv rising] Astral, a star that rises at the same 
time as another star or other stars. PaTAScene 
[Gr. napncrKTfviov] Gr. and Rom. Antiq. the part of 
an ancient theatie on either side of the stage, com- 
pricing rooms to which the actors retired. Para- 
schema’tic a., (rare) formed by a slight change of 
an existing clement. ||Parasy*nesis [Gr. irapaav- 
vtatr] Pkitol , misunderstanding or misconception of 
a word, resulting in an alteration or corruption of it ; 
hence Para syne- tic a. llParataxis LGr. w apd. 
Tafu] Gram, the placing of propositions or clauses 
one after another, without indicating by connecting 
words the relation between them ; opp. to hypotaxis ; 
hence Parat&'ctic, -al adjs. HParembole (-e*m- 
IvJl/) [Gr. irap«p./3«A»j] Rhet. a kind of parenthesis. 
IjParempto'sis [Gr. Trope^n-ruffic] = parcmbole . 
Para- 2 , a. F. f a. It .para-, imperative of 
vb. parart to defend, cover from, shield, etc., 
orig. * to prepare ’ : — L. parare Pare v. ; used 
with a sb. object, in phrases which have them- 
selves become sbs., as para-sole lit. ' defend or 
shelter from sun ’, hence * a sun-shade', etc. ; on 
the analogy of these were formed F. pa rapluie, 
parachute, etc. Thence English has Parapet, 
Parachute, Parasol, etc., with occasional 
unnaturalized formations, as parapluie [F. 
pluie rain], umbrella; paratonnerre [F, ton- 
net-re thunder], a lightning conductor. 
Parabanic (pseiftbaemik), a. 1838. [f. 

Par a - \ prob. in sense 1 Instead of * + (allox)a- 
nic, with euphonic 3.1 Chem. In p. acid , a di- 
basic acid, CO. 2 (NH.CO), produced by the 
action of nitric acid on uric add or alloxan. 
Hence F a-rabanate, a salt of p. add. 

Ii Parabasis (parse -basis). PI -bases (-baafz). 
1820. [a. Gr. napaflams, f. irapaBalvtiv to go 

aride, digress.] In ancient Gr. comedy, a part 
sung by the chorus, addressed to the audience 
in the poet's name, and unconnected with the 
action of the drama. 

Parable (pae-rab’l), sb. I^ME. a. F. para- 
bole, ad. L. parabola comparison ; in Christian 
L., allegory, proverb, talk, a. Gr. vapa&ohi) a 
placing side by side, f. Trapa - beside + 
to cast, put.] A comparison, a similitude ; any 
saying or narration in which somethin? is ex- 
pressed in terms of something else ; an allegory, 
an apologue. Also, any kina of enigmatical or 
dark saying, arch , (exc. os in b). b. spec. A 
fictitious narrative (usually of something that 
might naturally occur), by which moral or 
spiritual relations are typically set forth, as the 
parables of the New Testament, late ME. c. 
dial. An example or illustration (to follow or 
avoid) 1800. 

Doubtless ye will ssy unto me this p», Physician, heal 
thyself N.T. (R.V.) Luke iv. 33. Phr. To take up one’s 
p. % to begin to discourse (arch.), ^Parables of Solo- 
mon , the book of Proverbs, b. Heare ye therefore the 
p, of the sower Matt, xiii. x8. Hence F&'r&bld v. 
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(rare) intr. to speak or discourse in parables] trant, 
to represent or express by means of a p. 
f Pa Table, a. 1581. [ad. L. parabilis , f. pa- 
rare to procure ; see -ble.] That can be readily 
prepared or procured -1741. 

Parabola (p&rae-Wla). 1579- [a. 16th c. L., 
a. Gr. impa 0 oK 4 juxtaposition, application, 
comparison; cf. Parable. See note in N.E.D.] 
Geotn. One of the conic sections; the plane curve 
formed by the intersection of a cone with a plane 
parallel to a side of the cone ; also definable as 
the locus of a point whose distance from a given 
point (the focus) is equal to its distance from a 
given straight line (the directrix), b. Extended 
to curves of higher degrees resembling a para- 
bola in running off to infinity Vithout approach- 
ing to an asymptote, or having the line at in- 
finity as a tangent 1664. 

Cubic or cubical a p. of the third degree. Double 
P , a p. having the line at infinity for a double tan- 
gent. Hence Parabo*liform a. of the form of a p, 

|| Parabole (parae*bdlt). 1589. [a Gr. 1 rapa- 
/ 3 o\r) Parable.] Rhet. A comparison, a meta- 
phor (in the widest sense). 

Parabolic (pser&b?‘lik), a. and sb. 1449. 
[ad. late L. parabolicus , a. late Gr. irapafiohucot 
figurative, f. n apapohj Parable, Parabola.] 
A. adj. x. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a parable, b. Of or pertaining to parabole ; 
metaphorical 1696, 9. Geom, Of the form of, 

or resembling, a parabola ; of which the section 
is a parabola 1 also, having relation to the para- 
bola 170a. 

t. The P. Teaching of Christ 1882. a. P. reflector. 


ays of a Lamp placed at the focus. P. spindle , a 
figure formed by the revolution of an arc of a para- 
bola about its (double) ordinate, P. spiral =- Heli- 
coid parabola. 

B. sb. Geom. A parabolic figure ; a parabola 
or paraboloid {rare) -1807. 

Parabolical (parity- lik&l), a . 1554. [See 
-ICAL.] x. Of or pertaining to parable; in- 
volving, or constituting parable ; having a figura- 
tive existence or value. 9. Geom . ■■ prec. A. a. 
Now rare. 1571. Hence Parabo llcally adv. 

Parabolist (p&raj*l»Jlist). 1651. [f. Gr. 
napa 0 O\T) PARABLE, Parabola 4 - - 1 ST.] I. 
One who deals in any way with parables or 
parabole. 9. One who deals with the parabola 
1831. 

Parabolize (p&rorbdlaiz), v. 1600. 

1. trans. To express in a parable. Also absol. 
9. To make parabolic or paraboloidal in shape 
1890. Hence Para*bolizer. 

Paraboloid (p&itcbiJfloid), sb. (a.) 1656. 

[f. Parabola +-01D.] A. j 1. ** Parabola b. 
-1710. 9. A solid or surface of the second de- 

gree, some of whose plane sections are para- 
bolas ; formerly restricted to that of circular 
section, generated by the revolution of a para- 
bola about its axis, now called p. of revolution 
1702. B. adj. Paraboloidal (rare) 1857. So 
Paraboloi'dal a. of the form of a p. 1895. 

Paracelsian (pserase-lsian). 1574. [f. pro- 
per name Paracelsus + -IAN .] A. sb. A follower 
of the Swiss physician, chemist, and natural 
philosopher Flnlippus Aureolus Paracelsus, i.e. 
Theophrastus Bombast von Hchenheim (1490- 
1541), or of his medical or philosophical prin- 
ciples ; in the former sense opp. to Galen 1ST. 
B. adj. Of, pertaining to. or characteristic of 
Paracelsus 1617. Hence Parace’lalanlam, the 
medical principles of Paracelsus. So Parace‘1- 
slat sb. 

|| Paracentesis (paerftsentrsis). 1597. [L., 
a, Gr. vapeuebyrrjatSf f. vapawvruv, t napa - 
Para- 1 1 xcvrcck to prick, stab.] Surg. The 
perforation of some cavity of the body, esp. for 
the removal of fluid or gas ; tapping. 
Paracentric (pser&se-ntrik), a. 1704. [See 
Para- 1 and Centric.] Lying unevenly about 
a centre, b. Applied to the key or keyhole of a 
type of lock with longitudinal ribs and grooves. 

P. motion (Kinetics), rendering enotus paracentric 
cut of Leibnitz, used by him to express that motion 
which, compounded with harmonic circulation, he 
supposed to make up the actual motion of a planet. 
So Paracentrical a. 
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Parachronism (p&rwknfoiz'm). 1641. [f. 
Gr. wapa- Para - 1 + ypovos time + -ism. Cf. F. 
parachronism*. ] An error in chronology by 
which an event is referred to a later date than 
the true one. fCf. Anachronism.) 

Parachute (paeriffi-t, pseTftJwt), sb. 1785. 
[a. F., f. Para- ■+*£«/* fall.] 1. An apparatus 
like a large umbrella used for descending safely 
from a great height in the air, esp. from a bal- 
loon or aeroplane, a. gen. Any contrivance, 
natural or artificial, serving to check a fall 
through the air, or to support something in the 
air ; e. g. the expansible fold of skin or patagium 
of the flying squirrel 1833. 3. Mining. A con- 

trivance, such as a safety-catch, to prevent a too 
rapid descent of a cage in a shaft, or of the 
boring-rod in a boring 1881. Hence Para- 
chu'te v. trans . to convey by means of a p. ; 
intr. to descend by or as if by a p. Parachu’tiat. 
Paraclete (paeifiklft). 145a [a. F. para- 
clet, ad. eccl. L. paracletus, a. Gr. napAakrjros 
advocate, one called to one's aid, f. napanahtiv.'] 
1. A title of the Holy Spirit (repr. Gr. vapAnKi)Tos 
in John xiv. 16, a6, etc.) ; prop. ‘an advocate, 
an intercessor ’, but often taken as «* * com- 
forter'. Also (rarely) repr. Gr. vapAnXrjros 
‘advocate* as applied to Christ (zjohn ii. z). 
in. gen. An advocate or intercessor -1701. 

1. The P., the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
•end in my name N.T. (Rhem.) John xiv. 26. 
IJParacme (p&rarkmi). 1706. [a. Gr. vnp- 
anfirj, f. ira pa- past + Anp-f) Acme. j A point or 
period at which the prime is past ; the point 
when the crisis of a fever is past. So Parac- 
ma stlc a. past the culmination or crisis. 
fPara’da, -a*do. i6ai. [Altered form (see 
-ado 9) of F. parade .] ~ Parade sb. -1690. 
Parade (pdnfi-d), sb. 1656. [a. F., ad. It. 
parata, Sp. parada *■ L. type * par at a. from pa- 
rare to make ready, adorn. J 1. Show, display, 
ostentation, a. A muster of troops for inspec- 
tion or display; esp. one which takes place 
regularly at set hours or for any special purpose 
1656. 3. A march or procession ; esp. in U. S. 

one organized on a grand scale, for some politi- 
cal purpose 1673. b. A crowd of promenaders 
172a. 4. A parade-ground 1704. 5. A public 

square or promenade 1697. 0. Fencing. «= 

Parry. [F. parade.'] 1693. 

x. To make a p. of, to display ostentatiously | Mak- 
ing an empty p. of knowledge which we do not really 
possess r78> 3. The Rites perform'd, the Parson 

paid. In State return'd the grand P. Swift. 6. Jig. 
Marks, which serve best to shew, what they [men] 
are . especially when they are not in P. and upon their 
Guard Locke. Comb. p.-gTound, the place where 
troops assemble for p. 

Parade (pir^ d), v. 1 686, [f. prcc.] z. 
trans. To assemble (troops, etc.) for inspection 
or review, a. intr. To march in procession or 
with great display ; to promenade in a public 
place, esp. for the sake of ‘showing off* 17x8. 
3. trans. To march through (a place of public 
resort) in procession or with great display ; to 
promenade (some place), esp. for the sake of 
‘ showing off' 1809. 4. To march (a person) 

about either for show or to expose him to con- 
tempt 1807. 5. intr. To make a parade ; to 

* show off * rare or Obs. 1754. 0. trans. To 

make a parade of, to ‘ show off* 1818. 

s. The troops were paraded Wellington. 4. They 
set him on a camel and paradod him about the city 
Buiton. 6. The very last.. to p his feelings 1865. 
Hence Para*der, one who parades 1748. 

Paradigm (pse’radaim, -dim). 1483. [a. F. 
paradigme, ad.L. paradigma , a.Gr. napABtiypa 
pattern, f. vapaBeucvvvat to show side by side. ] 
1. A pattern, exemplar, example, a. An example 
or pattern of the inflexion of a noun, verb, or 
other part of speech 1599. 

s. The Uni verse., was made exactly conformable to 
Its Paradigme. or universal Exemplar 1669. Hence 
Paradigmatic (pvrSdigmae'tik) a. exemplary ; t sb. 
one who writes liva of religious persons to serve as 
examples of Christian holiness (rare). fPaTadig* 
ma'tical a., -ly adv. So tParadl'gmatize v. 
trans. to set forth as a model, to make an example of. 

Paradisaic (pwrftdiatf-ik), a. 1754. [Arbi- 
trarily f. Paradise or L. paradisusT] Paradi- 
siacal. So Paradisaical a. 1633. -ly adv. 
Paradisal (pseradal-s&l), a. 1560. [f. L. 
faradisus ; see next and -AL.] Of or pertain- 
ing to Paradise. 


Paradise (pae*r&dais), sb. [ME. a. F. 
Paradis , ad. L. paradisus, a. Gr. vapABeiaot, a. 
OPera. pairidaiza enclosure, park, in mocLPexs. 
and Ax.firdaus , f. pairs around + dis to mould, 
form.] x. The garden of Eden. Also called 
earthly p., to distinguish it from the heavenly p. 

a. Heaven, the abode of God and his angels 

and the final abode of the righteous. (Now 
chiefly poet.) ME. b» The Mohammedan 
heaven, late ME. c. An intermediate place or 
state where the departed souls of the righteous 
await resurrection and the last judgement (Luke 
xxiii. 43) 169a 3. A place like Paradise ; a 

region of surpassing beauty, or of supreme bliss 
ME. b. fig. A state of supreme felicity, late 
ME. 4. An oriental park or pleasure-ground, 
esp. one enclosing wild beasts for the chase. 

b. Hence, an English park in which foreign 

animals are kept. 1613. tfi. A pleasure-garden , 
spec . the garden of a convent -1875. 6. slang. 

The gallery of a theatre, where the ' gods ' are 
*873- 

x. Bytwene the grete Inde if erthly paradyse Cax- 
ton. Apples qfP-% the fruit of the plantain, Musa 
paradisiaca. Bird of p., see Bird sb. Grains of p. s 
see Gbain sbA 1 . 4. 3. (Australia) is a rather over, 

done P. of the working man 1891. b. Comfort., 
seems to many Englishmen the only real pi 1902. 

attrib. and Comb. : p. apple, (a) a variety of 
apple; ( fi ) the Forbidden Fruit or Pomelloj tp.-bird 
■s biid-of-paradise ; see Bird sb. j -flab, (a) a species 
of Polynemus , esteemed as food in India ; {b) a bril- 
liantly coloured E. Indian fish ( Macropodus vtridi- 
auratus ) sometimes kept in aquariums ; -flycatcher, 
a bird of the genus Terfisiphtme , remarkable for the 
lengtii of its middle tail-feathers ; p. stock, a hardy 
slow-growing apple-tree used as a stock by nursery- 
men for dwarfing other varieties. Hence Pa'radlae 
v. trans. to make into P. ; to make supremely blessed 
or beautiful. 

Paradisiac (pjrr&di'sisek, -di'zisek), a. 
163a. [ad.L. paradisiacus, a. Gr. vapatitiaia- 
k6s, f. 1 raphbeicros Paradise.) Of, pertaining 
to, or belonging to Paradise ; supremely blest ; 
peacefully beautiful ; celestial. So Paradisiacal 
(paeradisarakfll, -zdi'&k&l) 1649. Paradi’sial, 
Paradisian, Poradi*aic, -al ( rare ), adjs. in 
same sense. 

Parados (pae*r&d<?s, [] parade). 1834. [a. F., 
f. Para- * + dos back.] Fortif An elevation of 
earth behind fortified places, to secure them 
from any sadden attack from the rear. 

Paradox (pae-riUtyks), sb. 1540. [ad. (perh. 
through F. paradoxe) L. paradox urn, -on , sb., 
prop. neut. of paradoxus, Gr. irap&6o£ ot adj. 
contrary to received opinion or expectation, f. 
vapa - Para- 1 -*• B6£a opinion.] 1. A statement 
I or tenet contrary to received opinion or belief ; 

! sometimes with favourable, sometimes with un- 
favourable connotation. (In actual use rare 
-since 17th c.) a. A statement seemingly self- 
contradictory or absurd, though possibly well- 
founded or essentially true 1569. b. Often ap- 
plied to a proposition that is actually self-con- 
tradictory, and so essentially absurd or false 
*57Q- 8- (Without a or //.) = Paradoxy a. 

1589. 4. transf. A phenomenon that exhibits 

some conflict with preconceived notions of what 
is reasonable or possible ; a person of perplex- 
ingly inconsistent life or behaviour 1635. 

x. Ham. m. i. 115. That pleasant and true P. of 
the Annual Motion of the Earth 1653. a. The legal 
p. , that a libel may be the more a libel for being true 
Coleridge, b. It is therefore no p. to say that in 
some case the strength of a kingdom doth consist in 
the weakness of it Fuller. 3- The love of d. Gibbon. 
4. Hydrostatic p. 1 see Hydrostatic 1. Hence Pa*- 
radox v. rare , to utter paradoxes. Ptredo'xal a. 
- Paradoxical a. Pa'radoxer, Paradoxist, 
a propounder of paradoxes. 

Paradoxical (pser&d?*ksik&l), a. 1581. [fi 
prec . ; see -ical, J 1. Of the nature of a para- 
dox, exhibiting or involving paradox, a. Fond 
of or given to paradox 1613. 3. Of a phenome- 

non, circumstance, etc. : Exhibiting some con- 
tradiction with known laws or with itself 1646. 

1. Comedians, p. as it may seem, may be too natu- 
ral Lama Hence PaTadoxl c&'lity, p. character 
or quality. Faradox"ical*ly adv., •nets. 

Paradoxidian, a. 188a. [fi mod.L. Para- 
doxides, f. Gr. wapABo£os ; see PARADOX and 
j -IAN.] Palseont. Of or pertaining to the Para- 
dox ides, a gen us of large trilobites oi the Middle 
I Cambrian age. 


Paradoxology (pser&dfkspl&dgi). 1646. 
[ad. Gr. napaBo£o\oyla, f. wapaBo£o\6yot tell- 
ing of paradoxes ; see -LOGY.J A putting for- 
ward of paradoxical opinions, a speaking by 
paradox. 

Paradoxure (pser&d#*ksiu»j). 1843. [ad. 
rood . L. paradoxurus, f. Gr. uapABofot (see Para- 
dox) + ovpd tail.] Zool. An animal of the genus 
Paradoxurus , family Viverridse . or of an allied 
genus, so called because of its remarkably long 
curving tail , a palm-cat, -marten, or -civet. 

So Paradoarorlne (pmrady*ksiurain) a. and sb. 
[mod.L. Paradoxurinm] of or pertaining to (a mem- 
ber of) the sub-family Paradoxurinm , of which Para - 
doxurus is the typical genus. 

Paradoxy (pae'rarifksi). 1646. [ad. Gr. 
vapaBofia, f. napdtiofos ; see Paradox.] *fi« 
A paradox Sir T. Browne. a. Paradoxical 
quality or character 1796. 

!! Paraenesis, pareo- (pflrrnfsis, -e nleis). 
1604. [late L., a. Gr. mapalvtott exhortation, 
f. vapaiveTv, f. trapa- Par A- 1 + alvtiv to speak 
of, praise.] Exhortation, advice; a hortatory 
composition. Hence Parmne'tic* -ene*tic, -al 
adjs. hortatory, advisory. 


Paraffin (psc-rfifin), sb. Also -ine. 1835. 
[irreg. f. L. parum too little, barely + ajfinis 
having affinity; so named by Reichenbachf 1830) 
in ref to its neutral quality and the small affi- 
nity it possesses for other bodies.] x. A colour- 
less (or white), tasteless, inodorous, crystalline, 
fatty substance, solid at ordinary temperatures 
(chemically a mixture of hydrocarbons of the 
series CLH, n+v ), discovered by Reichenbach in 
1830; obtained by dry distillation from wood, 
coal, peat, petroleum, wax, etc., and also oc- 
curring natne in coal and other bituminous 
strata ; used for making candles, for electrical 
insulators, etc. a. Short for p. oil 1861. g. 
Chem. A general name for the saturated hydro- 
carbons of the series C n H 2n 4^, of which the first 
four members, methane, ethAne, propane, quar- 
tane (see -ane), are at ordinary temperatures 
gaseous, those higher in the series, oily liquids, 
and those higher still, solids; all are lemark- 
able for their chemical indifference, the hydro- 
gen being combined in the highest proportion 
possible with the carbon 1872. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. candle , lamp . ; p. oil, any 
one of several oils obtained by distillation of coal, 
petroleum, etc., used as illuminants and lubricants f 
also called simply paraffin , kerosene, or petroleum ; 
p. wax, solid p. (= sense x). Hence Pa'raffln v. 
trans. to cover, impregnate, or treat with pi 
■[Pa* rage. ME. [a. F. parage , perh. L L. 
par equal; see -AGE.] 1. Lineage, descent, 
rank ; esp. noble lineage -165a. a. Equality of 
birth or station -1670. 3. (See quot.) 

3. When a fief is divided among brothers the 
younger hold their part of the elder by i.e without 
any homage or service. . .This P. being an equality of 
duty, or among brothers or sisters Chambers. 

Parageneals (pwrfidgeroesis). 1855. [fi Or. 
napa- Para- 1 + ytvioit Genesis.T 1. Biol. 
a. The production in an organism of characters 
belonging to two different species, as in hybrid- 
ism 1890. b. spec. Hybridism in which the off- 
spring is partially sterile 1892. c. A name for 
unusual or subsidiary moaes of reproduction 
1891. a. Min. The formation of minerals in 
close contact, whereby the development of the 
individual crystals is interfered with, and the 
whole locked together in a crystalline mass; 
the structure so formed as in granite or marble 
1855. Hence Paragene*sic a. pertaining to or 
of the nature of p. (sense 1). Para genetic a. 
a. pertaining to or originating by p. ; b. Min 
originating side by side, as in p. twin (crystal) ; 
so Parage*nic a • 

Paragoge (pserigJu-da*). 1656, [a* L., a. 
Gr. vapaywyfj a leading past, addition to the 
end of a syllable; f. napa- Para- 1 + Ayeoyff 
carrying, leading. In F. paragoge .] Gram. The 
addition of a letter or syllable to a word, either 
inorganically as in peasan-t, or, as in Hebrew, 
to give emphasis or modify the meaning. Hence 
Parago*gie» -al adjs. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of p. ; (of a letter) added to a word by p. 
Paragon (pseifigfo), sb. (a.) 1548. [a. 

OF. paragon, now parangtm , ad. It. paragons 
(also parangone) ; etym. obscure.] L z. A pat* 
tern of excellence; a person or thmg of supreme 
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PARAGON 

excellence, ta. A match ; a mate, companion ; 
a consort in marriage ; a competitor, (Also of 
a thing. ) -1824. fa* Comparison ; competition, 
emulation, rivalry *1664. 

1. A p of a wife 183^3. The n. of easy-chairs 1861. 
3. Of both their beauties to make paragoue Spe ns. 

II. spec . and techn. x. A perfect diamond; 
now applied to those weighing more than a hun- 
dred carats x6i6. f Also p.-stone -1698. ta. A 
kind of double camlet -1739. ta. A kind of 
black marble -1839. 4. Printing. A large site 

of type intermediate between great primer and 
double pica, about 3I lines to the inch. Also 
called ‘ two-line long primer ' 1706. 

B. adj. {attrib. use of sb.) Of surpassing ex- 
cellence 1601. 

Those jewels were p., without flaw, hair, ice, or 
cloud Sir T. Browne. 

Paragon (pueTig/n), v. 1586. [f. prec ] 

1. trans. To place side by side; to parallel, 
compare. (Now arch . or poet.) a. To match, 
ra.tte. (Now poet., etc.) 1615. +3. To surpass 
Shaks. +4. To set forth as a paragon or per- 
fect model Shaks. ts- intr. To compare, 
compete, vie with -1620. 

1 Lucifer, so by allusion calld. Of that bright Starr 
10 Satan paragond Milt. 3. A Maid That paragons 
description Shaks. 5. Few or none could for Fea- 
ture p with her Shelton. 

Paragonite (psrr&gftnoit). 1849. ff- Or. 
it apayojv pr. pple. leading aside, misleading + 
-i re *.] Mm. A hydrous mica containing so- 
dium. and so disL from common or potash mica 
(muscovite). 

P.- schist, a mica-schist in which p. takes the place 
of muscovite. Hence P&ragoni'tlc a. 

Pa-ragram. 1679. [f. Gr. phr. rd irapd 

ypA/xfia 1 TfaSofXfxaTa , lit. * jokes by the letter’.] 
A kind of play upon words, consisting in the 
alteration of one letter or group of letters of a 
word. So Par&gra'mmatiat, a maker of para- 
grams. 

Paragraph (p**rigraf), sb. 1490. [a. F. 
paragraphs, ad. late L*. paragraphus, a. Gr. 

1 ra pay ptHpos, orig. a short horizontal stroke 
drawn below the beginning of a line in which 
a break in the sense occurs ; also 1 rapaypa^ 
a passage so marked ; f. irapa- PAR A- 1 + -7 pa<pos 
written, -GRAPH.] 1. A symbol or character 
(now usually If or F) formerly used to mark the 
commencement of a new section; now some- 
times to introduce an editorial obiter dictum , 
or as a ref. to a marginal note or footnote 1538. 
a. A distinct passage or section of a discourse, 
chapter, or book, dealing with a particular 
point, the words of a particular speaker, etc. 
T his was at first usu. indicated by the mark de- 
scribed above; but subseq., as now, by begin- 
ning on a new line, which is indented, and end- 
ing without running on to the next passage. 
1490. b. A distinct article or section of a law 
or legal document, usu. numbered 155a. 3. A 

short passage, notice, or article in a newspaper 
or journal ; an item of news 2769 4. attrtb. 

1769. 

». b. 1 beg your Lordship's particular attention, .to 
the 13th p. of the instructions Welling ton. 3. Fresh 
and sparkling paragraphs of Court and fashionable 
gossip 1 88a. Hence Paragraphic, -al mfif*. of, per. 
taming to, or of the nature of a p- or paiagraphsj 
•ly eu tv. 

Paragraph (pse'rftgraf), v. 160 1. [f. prec.] 
ti. trans. « Paraph v. -165s. 9. To mention 

in a paragraph ; to write a short notice about. 
Also absoi. 1764. 3. To divide into or arrange 

in paragraphs. (Chiefly in Pass.) 1799- 

a No one was more paragraphed and puffed 1880. 
Hence Pa*ragr*pher, Pa*ragraphiat, a profes- 
sional writer of newspaper paragraphs. 

Paraguay (pseTigw/i). 1797. [Name of 
a river and Republic of S. America. ) The S. 
American shrub Ilex Paraguay easts, commonly 
called Mate, the leaves of which are dried and 
roasted, and infused as a beverage in the same 
way as tea. Hence P.-tea. 

Paraker-t (par-rlkJt, psrfikFt). Also pa- 
roquet, t-qulto, f-keeto, etc. 1581. The his- 
torical forms are of three types: [a) a. OF. 
paroquet, F. per roquet parrot ; lb) from its prob. 
source It. farrochetto, dint, of parroco parson 
(cf. F. moxneau sparrow, fr. moine monkj; (c) 
anglicised forms of these typified by para keet, j 
A bird of jtb* parrot kind » now spec, applied to 
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the smaller birds included in the order, esp. 
those having long tails. b. Applied allusively 
to persons, 1. e. in reference to the chattering of 
the birds, or to their gay plumage 1596. 

|| Paralipomena (pserai8ip*rm*n&), sb. pi. 
Now rarely in sing, paralipomenon (-leip-). 
ME. [late L. paralipomena, genit. pi. -bn, 
Gr. irapa\uir 6 fjLtra (things) left out, neut. pi. 
pres. pass. pple. of irapakeivetr to omit.] +1. 
(usu, Paralipomenon , repr. genit. pi. Ilapa- 
kHitofiivojo (sc. Qt&klaY the title in LXX and 
hence in the Vulgate.) The Books of Chro- 
nicles in the O.T. ; so called as containing par- 
ticulars omitted m the Books of Kings -1706. 
9. Things omitted in the body of a work, and 
appended as a supplement. (Rarely in sing. 
-on.) 1662. 

Paralipsis (paerfilrpsis). Also -leipsis ; 
erron . -lepsis, -lepsy. 1586. [a. Gr. uaphkeirfns, 
f. napaketirtiv to pass over, omit,] Rhet . A 
figure in which the speaker emphasizes some- 
thing by affecting to pass it by without notice, 
usu. by such phrases as ' not to mention ', ‘ to 
say nothing of’. 

Parallax (pre-r&lteks). 1594. [a.F .parol- 
laxe, ad. (Jr. vapd\\a{t s change, alternation, 
mutual inclination of two lines meeting in an 
angle, f. vapakkAaativ to alter, alternate.] 
Astron . Apparent displacement, or difference in 
the apparent position, of an object, caused by 
actual change (or difference) of position of the 
point of observation ; spec, the angular amount 
of such displacement or difference of position, 
being the angle contained between the two 
straight lines drawn to the object from the two 
different points of view, and constituting a 
measure of the distance of the object 16 1a. b. 
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here axe two kinds of p., viz. diurnal and annual , 
the former yhen a celestial object is observed from 
opposite points on the earth's surface, the latter when 
observed from opposite points of the earth's orbit. 
As the mean or proper position of the body is that 
which it would have if viewed in the one case from 
ihe earth's centre (or a point in a line with it) t in the 
other case from the centre of its orbit, the p. is actu- 
ally calculated and stated from these central points, 
and called geocentric and htliocentric respectively. 
Horizontal the diurnal p. of a heavenly body seen 
on the horizon. b. The sort of p. which exhibits 
Whitman's fame at so different an ancle in his own 
country and in England 189a. Hence Parall&'ctlc, 
t-al adjs. pertaining, relating, or due to p. 

Parallel (pae-ralel), a. and sb. 1549- L*. F. 
parallels, ad. L. parallelus . a. Gr. vapdkkrfkos 
beside one another, f. irapa- Lara- 1 + akkrjkos 
one another.] A. adj. 1. Lying or extending 
alongside of one another and always at the 
same distance apart; also of one line, etc., Ex- 
tending alongside another at a continuously 
equal distance (const, to, with), b. transf. Ap- 
plied esp. to mechanical contrivances of which 
some essential parts are parallel, or which are 
used to produce parallelism of movement, etc. 
1594. 9 .fig. Having the sameor alike course, 

tendency, or purport; precisely similar, analo- 
gous, or corresponding 1604. k. Side by side 
in time ; contemporary in duration 1746. 3. 

Mus . a. Applied to parts which move so that 
the interval between them remains the same ; 
also to the movement of such parts (p . motion), 
and to the interval between such parts (usu. 
called consecutive) 1864. 

1. P. lines (Geoin.), straight lines in the same plane, 
which never meet however far produced in any direc- 
tion, or (in mod. geometry) which intersect at infinity. 
P. bars, a pair of bars supported on posts about 4. to 
6 feet above the ground, used for gymnastic exercises, 
b. P. circuit (Eiectr.k a term loosely applied to a 
circuit connecting the same two points as are con- 
nected by another circuit ; so p, connexion, etc. P. 
motion, (a) the motion of anything which always ie- 
mams p. to itself, i.e. in the same direction * lb) a me- 
chanical device by which alternating rectilinear is 
converted into circolar motion, and vtce versa. P . 
perspective, perspective in which the plane of the 
drawing up. to a principal surface of the object de- 
lineated. P. rod, the rod which connects the cranks 
of the driving-wheels on the same side of a locomo- 
tive* the coupling-rod. P. ruler (or filers), an in- 
strument far drawing p. lines, consisting of two or 
more straight rulers connected by jointed cross-pieces 
*0 as to be always p.,at whatever distance they art set. 
P. sphere, the celestial or terrestrial sphere in that 
tition or aspect in which th* equator is p. to the 
* n, i.e. at either of the poles* dist from oblique 


Havini 
1758. 1 


'observed it to happen 


[he p. passage in the 


along a p. of latitude, i. e. 
5. Why, this is without p., 


and right sphere. 
before in a p. Case 
ninth book 1875. 

B. sb. I. 1. pi Parallel lines (see A. x); rarely 
in sing, a line parallel to another 1551. b. pi. 
Things running parallel 1589. 9 . Geog. Each 

of the parallel circles imagined as traced upon 
the earth's surface, or actually drawn upon a 
map, m planes perpendicular to the axis, and 
marking the degrees of latitude ; in full, p. of 
latitude. Also Astron. each of the correspond 
ing circles on the celestial sphere {parallels of 
declination), or of smaller circles parallel to 
the ecliptic {parallels of latitude ), or to the 
horizon {parallels of altitude). 1555. 8. MU. 

In a siege : A trench (usu. one of three) pa- 
rallel to the general face of the works attacked, 
serving as a way of communication between 
the different parts of the siege-works 1591. 4. 

Printing. A reference-mark consisting of two 
parallel vertical lines (J|) 1771. A thing 

or person agreeing with another in essential 
particulars (see A. 2) ; a counterpart, equal, 
match 1599. 

I. Who made the snider parallels design, Sure as 
Demoivre, without rule or line Y Pope. a. attrib . P. 
sailing (Naut.), sailing along 
directly east or west, 
this B. Jons. 

II. x. Parallel position ; parallelism 1654. *• 

jig. Agreement in all essential particulars ; ana- 
logy. parallelism 1617. 3. Comparison, or a 

comparison ; a statement of parallelism, a simile 
* 599 - 

s. Lines that from their P. decline 1699. a. The 
two republics stand in continual p Hallam. In p. 
(Electr.), said of two or more circuit-wires connecting 
the same points. 3. You are drawing Parallels be. 
tween the greatest Actors of the Age Steele. Hence 
Pa'raUeuat, one who draws a p. or comparison. 
So Paralleli'BtlC a. relating to or characterized by 
parallelism. Pa'rallelly adv. 

Pa-rallel, v. 1598. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
place (one thing) beside another (const, with , to), 
or (two or more things) side by side mentally, 
so as to exhibit a likeness between them; to 
compare as being like. tn. To make parallel, 
equalize -1669. 3. To bring forward something 
parallel to ; to match 1606. 4. To be parallel 

or equal to ; to match 1601. tg. intr. To be 
parallel ; to correspond ; to * compare 1 {with) 
-1657. 6. To run parallel with, run alongside 

of. (Chiefly U.S.) 1885. 

1. [He] parallels to-day’s outcry against Ritualism 
with yesterday's against Methodism 1881. a. His 
life is paralel'd Euen with the stroke and line of his 
great Justice Shaks. 3. Well may we fight for her. 
whom .. The world's large spaces cannot paralcll 
Shaks. 0. He had then, .crossed over a ridge that 
paralleled their rear Kiplino. 

Parallelepiped ( pact r&lele ’piped) ; earlier 
in Gr. form parallelepipedon (pae:rfilel/pi’pe- 
dpn), pi. -a. Often erron . paralleled. 1570. 
[ad. Gr. irapakkrjkenivt Bov, £ vapdXkrjkos 
Parallel + imvtSoy plane surface, adj. neut. 
used sb. (f. Irl upon + irfSoy ground).] A solid 
figure contained by six parallelograms, of which 
every two opposite ones are parallel ; a prism 
whose base is a parallelogram. Hence Parol- 
lelepi'pedal a. having the form of a p. 
Parallelism (pse-r&lcliz’m). 1610. [ad. 
Gr. vapakk rjki epos comparison of parallels, f. 
vapaWrjAlfciv to PARALLEL.] I. The state OT 
position of being parallel ; direction parallel to 
or with something, b. The state or fact of re- 
maining parallel to itself, i.e. of maintaining 
the same direction ; constancy of direction 1666. 
9. fig. The quality of being parallel (see Pa- 
rallel a. A. 9) 1638. b. An instance of 
this ; a parallel case, passage, etc. (Usu. in//.) 
1664. 3. spec. Correspondence, in sense or 

construction, of successive clauses or passages, 
esp. in Hebrew poetry ; a passage exemplifying 
this 1778. f4* “ Parallel a . B. 11 . 3. -1660. 

a. This p. between the ancient or genuine Platon, 
ick and the Christian Trinity Cudworth. 3. The 
very laws of Hebrew composition which make the 
second phrase in a p. repeat the first in other words 
M. Arnold. 

Farallclize (pse’r&lelar-z), v. x6xo. [ad. 
Gr. napakkjjki(fiv t f. irapakXrfkos Parallel ; 
see -ize. ] x, trans. « Parallel v. x. 161a 
9. - Parallel v. 3, 4. rare , 1634. 
Parallelogram (pserile'l^grsem). 1570. [a. 

F. paralUlogramme , ad. L. para lie logrammum, 


b (Ger. K£ln). 9 (Fr. pen), ii (Ger. Midler), if (Fr. dwne). 5 (€•) (that), e (F) (r#th). { (Ft, fair*), § (fir, fern, forth). 
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PARAPHRASE 


a. Gr. srapaA\sjA6ypapipiov t f. irapdWijKot Pa- 
rallel + ypapprj line.] i. Geom . A four- 
sided rectilineal figure whose opposite sides are 
parallel ; occas. spec, applied to a rectangle. 9. 
Anything of the form of this figure, as a block 
of buildings, a space of ground (cf. square ), a 
brick, card, domino, etc. i8ao. tb. — Panto- 
graph -1741. 

1. P. of forces (Dynamics), a figure illustrating the 
theorem that if two forces acting at one point be re- 
presented in magnitude and direction by two sides of 
a p , their resultant will be similarly represented by 
the diagonal drawn from that point ; hence, the 
theorem itself. Hence Parallelogramma-tic, 
Pa rallelogra'mmic, -al tutjs. pertaining to, or of 
the form of, a p. 

Paralogism (pSrae’Wdaiz’m). 1565. [a. F. 
paralogisms , ad. late L. paralogismus, a. Gr., f. 
napa\oyi(e00ai to reason falsely ; see -ism.] A 
piece of false reasoning ; a faulty syllogism ; a 
fallacy, esp. (as dist from a sophist n) one of 
which the reasoner is himself unconscious. So 
Para'logiat* one who commits a p. Paralo- 
gi’stic a . fallacious. 

Paralogize (p&rae-Udgaiz), v. 1599- [nit. 
ad. Gr. srapaAoytfro&ai , 7. napakoyia , f. irapd- 
koyos, f. staph PAR A- 1 + A^os reason ; see 
-IZE.] intr. To commit a paralogism ; to 
reason falsely or illogical! y. Ko tPara*logy, 
faulty reasoning. Paralogical a . fallacious, 
illogical. 

Paralyse, -ze (pse-ralsiz), v. 1804. [a. F. 
paralyser % f. paralyse (see Palsy). Cf. Ana- 
lyse.] 1. trans. To affect with paralysis ; to 
palsy. To deprive of power of action; 

to render helpless or ineffective ; to cripple, 
deaden 1805. 

a. His pride paralysed his love 1866. Hence 
Pa ralysa'tion. Paralysed, Pa ralysing ppi. 
adis. 

Paralysis (p&rae-IIsis). 1525. [a. L, a. Gr 
trnpakvotSf f. srapakvetv to loose from beside, 
disable, f. srapa - Para- 1 + A vuv to loose. The 
word occurs in OE. in the Gr.-L. acc. form. 
paralisin ; the ME. form was paralysie P ALSY.] 
x. Path. An affection of the nervous system 
characterized by impairment or loss of the mo- 
tor or sensory function of the nerves, esp. of 
those belonging to a particular part or organ, 
thus producing functional inactivity in such 
part. 9. fig. A condition of utter powerless- 
ness. incapacity of action, or suspension of ac- 
tivity; the state of being * crippled helpless, 
or impotent 1813. 

1. Bell's p. % etc. : see Palsy sb. General p. (f the in- 
sane), n disease characterized by a stage of mental ex- 
citement with exalted delusions, followed by dementia. 

Paralytic (paer&li-tik), a. and sb, ME. [a. 
F. paralytique, ad. L. paralyticus, a. Gr. s rapa- 
At rrtKoSj f. srapakveiv ; see prec.] A. adj. 1. 
Affected with or subject to paralysis ; palsied. 
9 fig. Deprived of power of action ; ineffective, 
chat acterized by impotency X642. 3. Of the 

nature of or pertaining to paralysis 1818. 

x. His shabby clothes and p. limb Dickens. 3. A 
second p. attack 18 18. 

B. sb. A sufferer from paralysis, a palsied 
person, late ME. 

General /»., a sufferer from general paralysis. So 
tParaly-tical a. -1788. 

Param (paersem). 1866. [f. Para- 1 a + 
Am(idk.] Chem. A synonym of dicyanodia- 
mide, a polymer of cyanamide. 

Paramagnetic (pae r&maegne-tik), a. i8 5 i. 
[f. Gr.wapa- PAHA- 1 + MAGNETIC.] Having 
the property of being attracted by the pole of 
a magnet, and hence, when suspended or placed 
freely in a magnetic field, of taking a position 
parallel to the lines of force ; opp. t<# Diamag- 
netic. Hence P&ramagne'tically adv . So 
Farama'gnetism, the quality of being p. j the 
phenomena exhibited by p. bodies. 
Paramatta (paeramae-tA). 1834. [f. Para- 
matta (prop. Parramatta \ in New South Wales.] 
A light dress fabric having a weft of combed 
merino wool and a warp formerly of silk, but 
now usu. of cotton, 

tPa*rament late ME. [a. OF. foramen! , 
t. L. parare to make ready, adorn, etc. ; see 
-ment.] An ornament, a decoration -1706. 

b. A decorated robe, a robe of state -1656. 

b. Lordes in paramentz on hir cour seres Chaucsr. 
So ifParamemto - b. 


Paramere (pse*rfiml«i). 1883. [f. Gr. srapa- 
Para- 1 + p 4 pos part.] Biol. x. One of a 
series of radiating parts or organs, as a ray of 
a star-fish ; an actinomere. 9. Each of the 
halves of a bilaterally symmetrical animal, or of 
a segment or somite of such 1884. Hence Pa- 
rameric (-me*rik) a. 

Parameter (p&rarmftax). 1656. [a. mod. 
L., in F. para mitre ; f. Gr. srapa - Para- 1 + 
plrpov measure.] Math. x. In conic sections : 
The third proportional to any given diameter 
and its conjugate (or, in the parabola, to any 
abscissa on a given diameter and the corre- 
sponding ordinate) ; this is the p. of the given 
diameter, spec , The parameter of the transverse 
axis ( principal p. or p. of the curve), i.e. the 
latus rectum, or focal chord perpendicular to 
the axis. 9. gen. A quantity which is constant 
(as distinct from the ordinary variables) in a 
particular case considered, but which varies in 
different cases ; esp. a constant occurring in the 
equation of a curve or surface, by the variation 
of which the equation is made to represent a 
family of such curves or surfaces 1852. +b. 

Astron. pi. The data necessary to determine 
the orbit of a heavenly body -1841. c. Crjsl. 
Each of the intercepts made upon the axes in a 
crystal by the plane which is chosen for a face 
of the unitor primary pyramid 1839. Hence 
Para*metral, Parame tric, -al adjs. of or per- 
taining to a p. 

|| Paramo (pa-ram*). 1760. [Sp. pdramo ; 
app. from a native name.] A high plateau in 
the tropical parts of S. America, bare of trees, 
and exposed to wind and thick cold fogs. 

Paramount (pseTamaunO, a. (sb.) 1531. 

[a. AF. paramont above, f. OF. par by + 
amont, d mont adv., up, above : — L. admontem 
to the mount or hill. ] x. Above in a scale ol 
rank or authority; superior 1579- b * 
Above all others in rank, order or jurisdiction ; 
supreme 1531. 9. Superior /* all others in in- 

fluence, power, etc. ; pre-eminent 1625. b. 
With ellipsis of /* (now rare or Obs.) 1596. 

x. Lord f., lord superior, overlord ; spec, the su- 
preme lord of a fee ; hence transf. one who exer- 
cises supreme power. So lady a woman in supreme 
authority; also transf the woman who has made the 
highest score in an archery tournament, b. To make 
Britain the p. power in India Macaulay. a. 'i heir 
first duty.. is p. to all subsequent engagements 1769. 
Matters of p. importance 1877. b. A Generali Coun- 
cell i-> p. the Pope 1643. 

B. sb. A lord paramount, overlord, supreme 
ruler or proprietor 1645. Hence Pa’ramountly 
adv. pre-eminently, above all. PaTamoon(t)cy, 
the condition or status of being p. 

Paramour (pseT&mnw), adv. phr. and sb. 
[ME. a. OF. adv. phr. par amour, - s , by or 
through love. Early written as one word, and 
treated (in Eng.) as a sb.] A. adv. phr. ti. 
Through or by way of love ; out of (your) love, 
for love's sake ; occas . , Of your kindness, as a 
favour, if you please -7611. +2. For or by way 

of sexual love -1848. B. sb. ti. Love; esp . 
sexual love ; an amour -1586. 9. A 1 love *, 

lover, sweetheart ; also of animals and fig. 
(arch, and poet.) ME. fb. The lady-love of a 
knight, for whose love he did battle ; hence, the 
object of chivalrous attachment (poet.) -1630. 
3. An illicit lover or mistress taking the place, 
but without the rights, of a husband or wife. 
Now, the illicit partner of a man or woman, 
late ME. 

B. a To wanton with the Sun her lusty P. Milt. b. 
Chloris, the queen of flowers :..The top of paramours 
B. Jons. 

II Parang (pa-raei]). 185a. [Malay.] A large 
heavy sheath-knife used by the Malays as a 
weapon, etc. 

|| Paranoia (pser&noi-&), paranoea 
1857. [mod.L. a Gr. srapavota, f. srapdvoos 
distracted, f. srapa - Para- 1 4 v 6 os 9 vovs mind.] 
Path. Mental derangement; spec. chronic men- 
tal unsoundness characterized by delusions and 
hallucinations. Hence Paranorac a. afflicted 
with p. ; also as sb. 

Paranymph (pac’r&nimf). 1593. [ad. L. 
paranymphus , a. Gr. trapdvvprpos, masc. the 
best man, fern, the bridesmaid, f. srapa- Para- 1 
+ vvpuf>rj bride.] z. Gr. Antiq . The ‘friend of 
I the bridegroom \ who accompanied him when 


he went to fetch home the bride ; also, the 
bridesmaid who escorted the bride to the bride- 
groom ; hence, a modem * best man or a 
bridesmaid x6oo. 9. transf. and Jig. A person 
or thing that woos or solicits for another ; an 
advocate, spokesman, or orator, who speaks in 
behalf of another X593. 

Parapegm (pae-rapem). Now usn. in Gr - 
L. form parapegma (pserape-gmk). x6ax. [ad. 
L. parapegma, pi. - pegmata , a. Gr. srapasnjypa , 
-srrjypaTa a thing fixed beside or near, f. srapa- 
PARA - 1 + srrjypa anything fastened.] Gr. 
Antiq . A tablet set up with some public infor- 
mation or announcement, as a law, a procla- 
mation, or a calendar of annals or astronomical 
observations ; a canon, rule, or precept ; a fixed 
date or epoch. 

Parapet (pse*rfip6t). 1590. [a. F., or It. 

p.'rapetio, f. Para petto : — L. pectus breast.] 
lit. A defence breast-high, a breastwork. 1. 
Mil. A defence of earth or stone to cover troops 
from the enemy's observation and fire. 9. A 
low wall or barrier, placed at the edge of a plat- 
form, balcony, roof, etc., or along the sides of 
a bridge, pier, quay, etc., to prevent people 
from falling over 1598. b. transf Anything 
resembling a parapet 1636. 

Comb . : p. line, the line or level of the bottom of 
the p., esp. on a roof ; p. wall, a low wall serving as 
a p. Hence PaTapet v. chiefly in Pa'rapeted 
ppl. a. furnished with or defended by a p. 

Paraph (parrref), sb. late ME. [a. F. pa- 
raphe, parafe = med.L. paraphus , shortened f. 
paragraphus PAR AGRA 1*11.1 fl. A paragraph 
-1483. 9. Diplomatics. A flourish made after 

a signature, ong. as a precaution against for- 
ery 1584. Hence Pa*raph v. to affix a p. to; 
cnee to sign, esp. with initials, to initial 1667. 
II Paraphema (pser&feun&), sb. pi. 1706. 
[I.., a. Gr. srapdrpfpva pi., f. srapa - PARA- 1 + 
q>€pyrj dower. ] x. Pom. Law. Those articles of 
property held by a wife over ami above the 
dowry she brought to her husband, and which 
remained under her own control, a. *=- Para- 
phernalia 2. 1876. Hence Paraphe-mai a. 
of, belonging to, or of the nature ol p. ; also as 
sb. (serving as sing, to next). 

Paraphernalia (pserftfajn^riiA), sb. pi. 
1651. fa. med.L. , short for paraphernalia bona , 
neut. pi. of paraphemalis , f. Paraphekna.J 
x. Law. Those articles of personal property 
which the law allowed a married woman 10 
keep and, to a certain extent, to deal with as 
her own. 3. Personal belongings, esp . articles 
of adornment or attire, trappings ; apjjoint- 
ments or appurtenances in general. Also as 
collect, sing. 1736. 

a. The p. of justice,— the judge, and the jury, and 
rhe lawyers Trollop*. 

!l Parapbonia (psei&r*u*ni&). 1776. [med.L., 
f. Gr. vapdfpaivot sounding beside (f. srapa - + 
^wn)).] 1. Gr. Mus, The harmony or concord 
of fourths and fifths. 9. Alteration of the voice 
from physiological or pathological causes 1799. 
Paraphragm (poe-r&fraem). 1877. [ad. Gr. 
srapatppaypa parapet.] Zool. One of the outer 
divisions of an endosternitc in Crustacea. Hence 
Paraphragmal (paer&frue'gm&l) a. 
Paraphrase (pgrr&ir^r), sb. 1548. [a. F., 
ad. L. paraphrasis, a. Gr. vaph<ppams, f. srapa 
pphfciv to tell the same thing in other words, f. 
srafta- Para- 1 + <f>ph{uv to declare, tell.] I. An 
expression in other words of the sense of any 
passage or text ; a free rendering or amplifica- 
tion of a passage. (Sometimes, by extension, 
of a musical passage ) b. Without a and pi., 
as a prorcss 01 mode of literary treatment 1656. 
tc. Jig. A practical exemplification of or com- 
mentary upon some principle, maxim, etc. 
•1670. a. In the Ch. of Scotland, etc. 2 Each 
of the hymns contained in the ‘Translations 
and Paraphrases, in verse, of several passages 
of Sacred Scripture f usu. appended to the Me- 
trical Psalter in Scottish editions of the Bible 
or New Testament 1745. 

1. Not a literal Translation, hut a kind of P. Dzv- 
din. Chaldee Paraphrases, the Taroum. b. P., or 
translation with latitude, where the author U kept in 
view.., but bis words are not so strictly followed as 
bis sense Dsvobn. c. A glittering prelate without 
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Inward ornaments was but th« p. of a painted wall 
1670. 

Paraphrase (pse-rkfr/iz), v. 1606. [at!. F. 
Paraphraser, f. paraphrase ; see prec.J 1. trans . 
To express the meaning of (a word, phrase, 
etc.) in other words ; to render or translate with 
latitude. Also Jig. 9. intr . To make a para- 
phrase 1633. 1*3. To comment on, to enlarge 

upon, a subject -1683. 

1. Dr. Whately. .paraphrases Hume, though he 
forgets to cite him Huxley. So Pa*raphraser 
* 54 «. 

[| Paraphrasis (pirae frisis). 1538. [L.] « 
Paraphrase sb. 1, x b. 

Paraphrast (psrr&freest). 1549. [ad. L. 
paraphrases, a. Gr. napaippaarij v, f. irapa- 
eppdfav ; see Paraphrase sb.] One who para- 
phrases ; a paraph rascr. 

Paraphrastic (pacrafrsc'stik), a, 1693. [ad. 
med.G. paraphrasticus, a. Gr. napcuppaariKos, 
f. napatpparTTTjf Paraphrast | see -IC.J Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of paraphrase ; 
addicted to the use of paraphrase. So Para* 
phra'stical a. (now rare or Obs.) 1549, -ly adv. 
>557- 

1| Paraphronesia ( pier £fr<mf sis'). 1857. [mod. 
G., a. Gr. napatppourjais wandering of mind.J 
«=^ next. 

||Paraphrosyne (paer&frp-zin/'). 1693. [mod. 
I.., a. Gr. napaippoavut ) , f. napa<ppwv out of one’s 
wits, f. irapa- Para- 1 + q>pifjv mind.] A mild 
form of delirium or temporary mental derange- 
ment. 

|| Paraplegia (paerSplrd^ia). 1657. [mod L., 
a. Gr. napanKrjyia ■* irapanKrj^ia a stroke on 
one side, hemiplegia, f. rrapanKrjoouv to strike 
at the side, f. irapa- + irA^acrfa'.] Path. Para- 
lysis of the lower limbs and a part or the whole 
of the trunk, resulting from an affection of some 
part of the spinal cord. So Paraplegic a. 
marked by or characteristic of p. ; alfecled with p. 

Paraquet, var. f. Parakeet. 

Parasang (pse rassci)). 1594. fad. L. para- 
sanga , ad. Gr. napaadyyrjs, of Persian origin 
(cf. F ARSANti).] A Persian measure of length, 
usu. reckoned as between 3 and 3J English 
miies. Also fig. 

Parasceve (p«T&sfv, || pserasrv*). 1548 
lad. late L. patasceve day of preparation, day 
before the Sabbath, a. Gr. napaantvrj prepara- 
tion ; f. irapa- against + attevij equipment, etc.] 
1. The day of preparation for the Jewish sab- 
bath, the eve of the sabbath, Friday; spec . Good 
Friday (from Mark xv. 43. etc.). Obs. in ver- 
nacular use. g**' Preparation -1654. 

|| Paraselene (p£**:riU/li*ni ). PI. -nag (-nr). 
1653. [mod G., f. Gr. irapa- Para- 1 + 
moon (after Parhelion).] A bright spot on a 
lunar halo, somewhat resembling the moon 
its If ; a mock moon. Hence Parasele*nic a. 

Parasite (parriUait), sb. 1539. [ad. L .para- 
situs, -a, a. Gr. irapdatros lit. one who eats at 
the table of another ; orig. an adj. « feeding 
beside ; f. irapa - Para- 1 4-afros food.] 1. One 
who eats at the table or at the expense of another 
(always opprobrious) ; a hanger-on from inter- 
ested motives; a * toady b. Or. Antiq. One 
admitted to the table kept up for a public officer, 
or to the feast after a sacrifice 1697. 9. Biol, An 
animal or plant which lives in or upon another 
organism (Its host 1 and draws its nutriment di- 
rectly from it. Also extended to animals or 
plants that live as tenants of others, but not at 
their expense (strictly called commensal or sym- 
biotic) ; also to those which depend on others 
in various ways for sustenance, as the skua- 
gull, cuckoo, etc.; and (inaccurately) to plants 
which grow upon others, deriving support but 
not nourishment from them {epiphytes), or which 
live on decaying organic matter ( saprophytes ) 
1737. b. Applied, loosely or poet . to a plant 
that creeps or climbs about another plant, or a 
wall, trellis-work, etc. 1813. c. Jig, A person 
whose part or action resembles that of an animal 
parasite 1883. d. Philol, A parasitic vowel or 
consonant ; see Parasitic 3 d. 1888. s* Min. 
A mineral developed upon or within another ; 
ipec , [ad. G. parasit\ a plumose variety of Bo- 
lt acitb, the result or alteration 1868. 


1. You knot of Mouih'Friendft: .. Most smiling, 
smooth, detested Parasites Shaks. Jig- Hath made 
his pen an hired p. Bp, Hall. a. b. Like tendrils of 
the p. Around a marble column Shelley. 

Comb, p.-dlphthong, a diphthong formed by the 
development of a p. beside the original vowel. Hence 
Fa*rasite, v. {rare) ( a ) trans. to infest as a p. ; ( b ) 
rn/r. {Philol.) to develop a paiasitic sound Sweet. 
PaTasital a. parasitic. 

Parasitic (poeiasrtilr), cl 1697. [ad. L. 
parasiticus , a. Gr., f. uapaarros PARASITE sb. 
and -jc.] x. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of a parasite, sycophantic. 9. Biol. Of, belong- 
ing to, or having the nature of a plant or animal 
parasite 1731. 3. transf. (horn 2.) Applied to 

something subsidiary growing upon or attached 
to something else 1811. b. Philol. Applied to 
a non-original vowel, consonant, or other ele- 
ment, attached to an original phonetic element, 
out of which it has been developed, or to which 
it has been added ; e.g the sounds denoted by 
the d in thunder -, the e. in JUnver , etc. 1870. 

1. Some paraMtick Preachers 1648. So P&ra&i’- 
tical a , .ly adv., -ness. 

Parasiticide (pacrasi'tisaid). 1864. [f L. 
parasitus + -CIHK 1.] Med. An agent that de- 
stroys parasites, e.g. such as infest the skin. 
Parasitism (paciaoituz’in). 1611. [f. Para- 
site sb. f - ism. J 1. Sycophancy, servile com- 
plaisance. a. Biol. The condition of being a 
(plant or animal) parasite ; parasitical quality 
or habits 1853. 3. Path. Parasitical infesta- 

tion ; disease caused by this 1884. 

Parasitize (pse-rasiui 17), v. 1890. [f. P ara- 
site sb. + -I/.E. J trans. To infest as a parasite. 
Chiefly in pa.pple ., infested with parasites. 
Parasitology (pserasaitp-lod^i;. 188a. [f. 

Gr. irapdaiTos + »(o)LOGY.J That branch of 
biology, and of medical science, which treats 
of parasites and parasitism. Hence Pa?rasito- 
lo’gical a. Parasitologist. 

Parasol (pser&^'l, pee T&<pO, sb. 1616. [a. 

F. , ad. It . parasole, i. Para- 2 + sole sun.] 1. 
A small light umbrella cariied by women as a 
defence against the sun ; a sunshade 1660. ta. 
transf. Anything serving as a defence fiom the 
rays of the sun -1801. 

attrib and Comb : p. ant, a leaf-carrying ant, 
esp. CEcodoma eephalotrs of S. America ; p. pine, 
the stone-pine ( Ptnus Ptnea ), fiom the form of its 
head of branches. Hence ParasoT v trans. to 
ser\ e as a p. for, to shade from the sun. Para- 
sole*tte, a small p. 

|| Parasyathesis (paerisi nji/sis). 1862. [a. 
Gr. irapaavvOcoiSy f. rrapa- Para- 1 + ovvGtai'i 
composition.] Philol. Derivation from a com- 
pound ; conjoint combination and derivation, 
as a process of word-formation. 
Parasynthetic(p^rksin}>etik),2.(j£.) 1862. 
[f-Gr. rrapaavv$CTos (f. irapa- Par A- 1 + avrOeros 
put together) 4- -ic ] Philol. Formed from a 
compound; formed by a conjoint process of 
combination and derivation. b. sb. A para- 
synthetic formation or derivative. 

|| Paratnesi8 (parae^/sis). 1657. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. napdOtoit a putting beside, etc., f. irapa- 
nOlvui, f. irapa- Para- 1 + nOlvai to place.] ti. 
Gram. — Apposition 3 4. -1678. b. In Gr. and 

G. grammar : Simple composition of two words 

without change, as in Atoa/cvpoi , res-publica ; 
opp. to synthesis and parasynthesis 1862. +2. 

Rhet., etc. A parenthetical word, clause, sen- 
tence, or remark -1711. 3. Gr. Ch. A com- 

mendatory prayer 1864. So Parathe’tic a. 
pertaining to or characterized by p. 

Paratyphoid(pcer&t2rfoid),a.and sb. 1903 
[Para- 1 .] Path. Applied to a fever resembling 
typhoid but taking a milder course. 
Paraunter, obs. f. Pkrad venture. 
Paravai-l, adv. (a.) Obs. exc. Hist. 1579. 
[a. OF. par aval down, f. par through, by + 
aval , d val adv. and prep. . down j — G. ad val- 
Irm to the valley, as opp. to amont , ad tnontem .] 
Down below or beneath ; below one in position; 
as tenant paravail, one who helds under another 
who is himself a tenant ; spec, the lowest tenant, 
he who actually worked or occupied the land, 
etc Opp. to Paramount. 

Paravane (psrriv/Jn). 1919. [f Para- 1 
+ Vane.] An apparatus for cutting the moor- 
ings of submerged mines, towed by warships. 


etc., during the war of 19x4-18, at a depth regu- 
lated by its vanes or planes. 
fParavant, -aunt, adv. 1590. [a. OF. para- 
vant adv. and prep., ’before', f. par through, 
by 4 avant : — L. *abante from before.] Before; 
in front; before the rest, pre-eminently Spenser. 

|| Par bleu (parblb), int. 1709. [F., perver- 

sion of parditu by God.] A minced oath. 
Parboil (p&Mboil), v. late ME. [a. OF. 
parboillir , parbouillir : — late G. perbullire to 
boil thoroughly, f. per Par- + bullire to Boil. 
Par- has been erron. identified with part , whence 
sense 2.] ti. trans. To boil thoioughly -1655. 

a. To boil partially, half boil 1440. 3 -Jig. usu. 
in ref. to overheating 1566. 

t Par break ( paibrii'k), v. late ME. [A com- 
pound of Brake v. 5 , subseq. referred to Break 
v.] x. trans. and intr . To vomit = Brake 
vp -1610. n.fig. {trans.) To utter recklessly 
01 offensively; to vomit forth -1629. Hence 
tPa-rbreak sb, {rare). 

Parbuckle (paMhzrk’l), sb. 1626. [orig. par. 
butikle, - buucle , of unkn. origin.) a. A sling 
formed by passing the two ends of a rope round 
a heavy object and thiough a bight of the rope, 
and tightening, the weight of the object serving 
to keep it tight. b. A lope having a bight 
looped round a post, etc., nt the level to or from 
which an object il to be raised or lowered, and 
the two ends passed round the object, and hauled 
in 01 paid out to raise or lower it, the obje. t 
acting as a movable pulley ; used in hoisting 
casks or other cylindrical bodies. Hence Pa*r- 
buckle v. trans. to raise or lower (a cask, gun, 
etc.) by means of a p. 

|| Parcae (pausr), sb. pi. late ME. [L.j The 
(three) Fates of Roman mythology ; identified 
with the Gr. M otpai. 

Parcel (pavtscl, pa-is’l), sb. ME. [a. F. 
partclle ; — G. type * par tic cl la, dim. of parti- 
cula, dim. oi pars, partem Part.] A. sb. 1. 
gen. A part of anything, considered separately, 
as a unit; a small portion, a particle {arch.). 
late ME. b. A component pint {of something), 
something included in a whole. (Often without 
article.) arch.exc. in phr. part and p. (see Pari 
sb. I. 1 c.). late ME. 9. spec. a. A piece of land ; 
esp . as part of a manor or estate. (Often with- 
out article.) 1449. b. A small portion or instal- 
ment of a sum of money (now rare or Obs.) 
1491 ; Ta small portion of a book, e.g. the Bible 
or the Koran -1655. +3. Each of the units 

which make up a complex whole; an item, de- 
tail, particular, point; esp. an item of an account 
-1641. +4. A small piece, particle; a (small 

or moderate) quantity or amount; a lot -1830. 
1*5. A fiagment, piece. Also fig. -1783. 6. A 

small party, company, or collection (of persons, 
animals, or things) ; a detachment ; a group, 
lot, set ; a drove, flock, herd. Obs. exc. dial. 
or as in b. 1588. b. A * lot ' set ’, * pack ' (con- 
temptuous) 1607. 7* A quantity of anything or 
a number of things (esp. goods) wrapped up in 
a single (small) package ; an item of goods in 
carriage or postage ; a package : now chiefly 
used of packages wrapped in brow n paper. Also 
transf. and fig. 1692. b. Comm. A quantity 
(sometimes definite) of a commodity dealt with 
in one transaction ; esp. in the wholesale mar- 
ket, a ’lot’ 1832. 8. Law. {pi.) That part of 

a conveyance, etc., which follows the operative 
words, and describes the property dealt with 
1766. 

x. A certein parcelle of the body of a man Chaucer. 
The p. of truth any. individual can seiie M. Arnold. 

b. Heins p. of the common mas» Cowpkr. Phr. O/ 

a p. tuiih, consonant with. s. a. Owners of certain 
parcels of Land 1730. 3. x Hen. IV , 111. ii. 159. 5. 

fig. What pu of man hast thou lighted on fora Master? 
H. Jons. 6. Sheep are kept in small parcels 1780. 
b. I think the English a p. of brutes Miss Humnby. 7. 
H is brown-paper p. Dickens, fig. A p. of half-forgot- 
ten observations Haslitt. Phr. Bill of parcels', see 
Bill sb.* 6. b. Cocoa. — At public sale to-day the 
parcels offered went off freely at dearer prices 1897. 

attrib . and Comb., as p. boy, office, van, etc l par- 
cel(S) delivery, the action of, or an agency for, de- 
livering parcels (also attrib.) 1 p. paper, stout paper, 
usually brown and unsized, made or used for wrap- 
ping parcels ; p. post, that branch of the postal ser- 
vice which undertakes the carriage and distribution 
of parcels. 

B. adv. or quasi-oefo., or adj. In part, partly, 
late ME. 
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Parcell for pride, p. for gladnewe 1430. P lawyer, 
p. devil, all ktmve 1611. Hawkins, Frobisher and 
Drake, parcel-soldiers all of them 1867, _ P. blind , 
deaf drunk ; etc. (often hyphened, but improperly 
exc. when the adj. is used at/rib.). P. ass, poet, 
Protestant, etc. (often hyphened, but properly so only 
when it has an adj. force). 

Parcel (pausdl, paus’l), v. 1584. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To divide into 'parcels' or (small) 
pot cions. (Usu. with out.) b. To distribute in 
parcels 1699. a. To make into a parcel or par* 
cels 1775. 3. A'i mt. a. To cover (a caulked 

seam, etc.) with canvas strips and daub with 
pitch, b. To wrap (a rope) round with canvas 
strips or parcelling (to be then b jund with spun 
yarn! 1627. 

x. The empire . . was parcelled into twelve grand 
divisions 1796. a. The mechanical art of weighing 
and parcelling up the tea 1887. Hence Parcelled, 
parceled (pS'jsdd) ppl. a. 

Pa rcel-gilt, a. {sb.) 1465. [f. Parcel sb. 
B. + Gilt ppl. a .] Partly glided ; esp. of silver 
ware, as bowls, cups, etc., having the inner 
surface gilt. b. quasi-rA Parcel-gilt ware. Also 
pig. 1610. 

b. Or changing His parcell guilt to raassie gold 
B. Jons. 

Pa rcelling, parceling, vbl. sb . 1584. [f. 
Parcel v. + -ing *.] 1. The action of Parcel 
v. a. concr. ( Naut .) A strip of canvas (usually 
taiTed) for binding round a rope, to keep the 
interstices water-tight 1750. 

Parcenary (pausen&ri). 1544. [a. AF. 

parcenarie = OF. parfonerie , f. parponter; see 
-KRY. -ARY.] Law. _ COPARCENARY 1 . 

Parcener (pa*isgnoj). ME. [a. AF. » OF. 
parfonier ■* med.L. fartionarius, for * parti- 
tion arius, f. fo'/itio Partition sb. ; see -er *.] 
+x- One who shares, or has a part in, some- 
thing with another or others ; a partner ; 
sharer, partaker -i6ai. a. Law. — Copar- 
cener ME. 

Parch (paitj), v. late ME. [Origin unkn.] 
i. trans. To dry by exposure to great heat; 
to roast or toast slightly (com, pease, and the 
like), a. To make hot and dry ; to scorch ; said 
of the action of the sun's heat, or of fever or 
thirst 1555. b. transf. I'o dry, shrivel, or wither 
with cold 1573. 3. intr. To become very dry 

and hot; to shrivel up with heat 1530. 

a. Parch’d are the Plains, and frying is the Field 
Dmydkn. b. The parching Air Burns frore, and cold 
performs th* effect of fire Milt. 3. We were better 
p. in Affricke Sunue Siiaks. Hence Parch sb. (rare). 
the action of parching or being parched. Parched 
(pfljt/t, pfl stfed)ppt. -ly aav. % -ness. Patching 
vbl. sb. Patching ppl. a. that parches 1 drying to 
excess; scorching; that becomes parched. 

Parchment (pa utjment). Also fparche- 
min. [ME. a. F. parchemin , ad. L. pergamena, 
absol. use (sc. charta) of Pergamena adj. fem.. 
of or belonging to Pergamum, a city of Mysia 
in Asia Minor. The later Eng. form in •men/ 
corresponds to a med.L. by-form pergamen- 
tu/n.] 1. The skin of the sheep or goat, etc., 
dressed and prepared for writing, painting, en- 
graving, etc. 9. A skin, piece, scroll, or roll of 
parchment; a manuscript or document on parch- 
ment ME. 3. A skin or membrane resembling 
parchment; spec, the husk of the coffee-bean 
1677. 

x. Cotton a parchment-like material made by 
nocking cotton fibre in a solution of sulphuric acid, 
glycerin, and water, and then rolling it into sheets. 
Vegetable p. = p.-paper (see Comb.). a. 1 am a 
scnbled forme drawne with a pen Vpou a P. Shaks. 

Comb.-, p. -coffee, the coffee-bean while still a in its 
husk; -paper, a tough, transparent, glossy kind of 
paper resembling p., made by soaking ordinary un- 
sized paper in dilute sulphuric acid; -skin, a piece of 
p ; also fig, ; also, a disease of the skin in which it 
resembles p. Hence PaTChmenty a. of the nature 
ofp. 

Parclose (ps-ikl^z), perdose (p5\ikL?oz), 
sb. [ME. parclos , parclose a. OF. pare l os m., 
parclose fem., pa. pple. of pare lore (see next) 
used subst.] fx. Close, conclusion -1671. a. 
A partition, screen, or railing, serving to shut 
off a space in a building ; now only, a screen or 
railing in a church enclosing an altar, a tomb, 
etc,, or separating a chapel, etc. from the main 
body of the church ME. 

1. Let the Perclose of her thoughts be this, To study 
what Man was, and what Man is Quarlxs. 

Parclcpse, perdose* v . 1577. [ad. OF. 
pare lore, pa. pple. parclos , -close, f. par-, Par- 


+ elon : — L. claudere to CLOSE.] 1 1 . To close, 
conclude -1667. 9. trans . To enclose ; to shut 
off with a parclose. rare . 1577. 

Parti 1 (plid). ME. (Now only arch, or 
poet.) [a. OF., ad. L. pardus (male) panther, 
a. Gr. wapbos (from wdpSaAtr), an Eastern 


word.] 
A Sol 


3 | A panther or leopard* 
dier, Full of strange oaths, and bearded like 
the P. Shaks. 

Pard 3 (paid), slang, chiefly U.S . 1879. 
[For partner, Partner. 1 A partner, mate. 
fPaTdal. 1553. [ad. L. pardalis a female 
panther, a. Gr. naptiahts fem. ; see PaRD *.] A 
name for the panther or leopard -1661. 
f||Parda*o. E. Ind. 158a. [Pg., ad. 15th c. 
W. Indian form partdb , ult. Skr. prdtaf 
splendour, majesty.] A coin of Goa, worth 
orig. about 4^. 6 d. t but later only lo^d.; used 
also as a money of account -1858. 

Parde(e, var. f. Par die. 

Pardie (psudr), perdie (paidP), in/, or 
adv. arch. ME. [a. OF. par di (mod. colloq. 
pardi ), by God.J A form ol oath ; ■= ‘ By God 1 ; 
hence as an asseveration : Verily, assuredly, 
indeed. 


The hous is myne, pardie 1473* Hatn. in. tL 303. 

Pardon (pajdan, paud'n), sb. [ME. a. Or. 
perdu n , pardun =* med.L. perdonum, Lpardon- 
ner, late L. perdonare (see next).] +1. Remis- 
sion of something due, as of a debt, tax, etc. 
-1536. a. The passing over of an offence with- 
out punishment ; forgiveness (but often coloured 
bv sense 4) ME. b. Theol. Forgiveness of sins 
ME. 8. Peel. Indulgence II. 1. ME. b. 
A church festival at which indulgence is granted; 
the festival of the patron saint 1477. 4. Law. 

A remission, either free or conditional, of the 
legal consequences of crime 1447. g. The 
document conveying a pardon (senses 3, 4). 
late ME. 6. (from a.) The excusing of a fault 
or what the speaker politely treats as one ; cour- 
teous forbearance or indulgence ; excuse ; ac- 
quittance of blame. Often in phrases of polite 
apology. 1548. +b. I^eave, permission -1606. 

fc. Allowance for defect, toleration -1639. 

a. Let me ask my (lister p. Shaks. 4. 1 hope it is 
some p., or repreeue For the most gentle Claudio 
Shaks. General p., a pardon for offences generally, 
or for those committed by a number of persons not 
named individually. 5. Their pardons, and other of 
their tromperye, hath bene bought and solde in Lom- 
bard strete 1542. Afeas. /or M. 11. iv. 152. 6. Phr. 

I beg your p., besides being used in its natural sense, 
is used also as a courteous expression of dissent or 
contradiction, ■* ' Excuse me e. g. ‘ I beg your p., 
it was not so ’ ; and interrogatively “ ' I do not 
catch what you say ’, or 4 what you mean Often 
shortened to Pardon, b. Haml. 1 v. vii. 46. 

Pardon (pa'idan, pa -jd’n), r. late ME. [a. 
OF. pardoner , F. pardonner -■ late L. perdonare , 
f. L. pet'- Par- + donare to present, give, perh. 
after OHG .forgeben Forgive. J fx. trans . To 
remit (something due, a duty, debt, fine, 
penalty, forfeit) -1643. 9. To remit the 

penalty of (an offence) ; to pass over (an offence 
or offender) without punishment or Dlame ; to 
forgive. (A more formal term than forgive .) 
late ME. 3. To make courteous allowance for; 

! to excuse 1509. 

x. I p, thee thy life before thou aske it Shaks. a 
He will not p. your transgressions Exod. xxiii. ax. 
In this thing the Lord p. thy seruant 2 Kings v. 18. 
absol. Hee will abundantly p. Isa. Iv. 7. 3. P. my 

impatience 1648. Hence PaTdoner one who par- 
dons or forgives 1581. P&rdonee*. 

Pardonable (paudon&b'l), a. 154a [a. F. 
pardonnablty f. pardonner to Pardon ; see 
-able.] That can be pardoned or forgiven ; 
excusable, a. Said of an offence. b. Of an 
offender (or his condition). Now rare. 1638. 

a. A p. Inadvertency Addison, b. I dare say your 
daughter is p. 1803. Hence Pa*rdonableneao. 
Pardonably ado. 

Pardoner 1 (paudonoi). Now only Hut. 
late ME [f. Pardon sb. + -er • 9.] A person 
licensed to sell papal pardons or indulgences. 


Pare (pew), v. ME [a. F. flarer to pre- 
pare, trim, dress ; — L. farare ; see Prepare.] 
+1. trans. To get ready, to prepare; to d leak 
out -1617. 9. To trim by cutting off irregular 

or superficial parts ; to cut away the outer edge 
or outside of (something), e.g. the skin or rind 
of (a fruit), in thin layers, slices, or flakes ME 
b. tTo prune by cutting off superfluous shoots; 


to reduce the thickness of (a hedge, etc.), late 
ME 3. To slice off the turf or other vegeta- 
tion covering the surface of the ground 153a 
4. To reduce (a thing) by cutting or shaving 
away ; hence, to reduce little by little ; to bring 
down in size or amount. Also absol. 1530. 5* 

To cut, shave, or shear off or away (an outer 
border, surface, rind, etc.), late ME b. Jig. To 
cut off or remove 1549. c. To make or form by 
paring or cutting away 1708. 

s. What a cursed wretch was I to p. my nails to- 
day I a Friday Middleton. Take some pippins, p., 
core, and boil them 1769. Phr. To p. to the quick t to 
cut away the epidermis, etc., so deep as to reach tha 
sensitive parts; to p. ao as to hurt. AlsoAf. 3. 
Phr. To p. and bum, to cut the turf to the depth of 
two or three inches, and burn it, in order to use the 
ashes as manure. 4. To p. down the. .redundance of 
rhetorical expression 1864. 5- To pass a halfcrown, 

after paring a pennyworth of stiver from it Macau- 
lay. b. Nor haue ye a litle piece onlye of the carnal! 
man pared awaye Covekd alb. Hence Pared (pff*Jd, 
Poet . p6*T*d) ppl. a. 

tParegal, peregal* a. and sb. ME [a. OF. 
parigal, paregal, etc. : — L. type *peraequalem t 
f. per- Par- + sequalis EQUAL.] A .adj. Fully 
equal ; equal (esp. in power, rank, value, etc.) 
-1636. B. sb. An equal, peer, match -1609. 

Paregoric (paerfgp rik). 1684. [ad. late L. 
paregoneus , a. Gr. waptjyopuc6s t f. (ult.) srapa- 
Para- 1 + -ayopos speaking, f. Ayopd assembly 
of the people. In r. partgorique. | A. adj. Of 
medicines : Assuaging pain, soothing. B. sb. 
A medicine to assuage pain, an anodyne 1704 ; 
spec., in the British Pharmacopoeia p. elixir. 

P. elixir , a camphorated tincture of opium, fla- 
voured with aniseed and benzoic acid. 

tPareil, a. and sb. late M E. [a. Y.parcil ■ — 
pop. L. *pariculum, dim. of par equal J A. adj. 
Equal -1610. B. sb. Equality ; a mate, fellow | 
an equal, a match -1638. 

Pareira (pkre*Ti). 1715. [ad.Pg./<zrr*x>» 
vine trained against a wall.] A drug made of 
the root of a Brazilian plant, used in disorders 
of the urinary passages. 

P&rellic (p&re lik), a. 1866. [f. mod.L. 

pare l la , f. F. pa re lie , ad. med.L. paratella , 
name of a plant.] Cketn. In p. acid (C f H 6 0 4 ), 
obtained from a crustaceous lichen, Lxeanora 
Pare l la ; also called Pare*llin. Hence Pare** 
late, a salt of p. acid. 

Parenchyma (p&re qkimi). PL paren- 
chyma ta. Also pare nchym, -me. i6qx. 

! a. Gr. w apiyxufJta, -par- t {. napa- PARA- * 4- 
iyxv/m infusion.] z. Anat. and Z00L The 
special or proper substance of a gland or other 
organ of the body, as dist. from the connective 
tissue or stroma, and from flesh proper 1657. 
b. The soft tissue composing the substance of 
the body in sponges, certain worms, etc. 1665. 
9. Bot. Tissue consisting of cells of about equal 
length and breadth placed side by side, usually 
soft and succulent ; found esp. in the softer 
parts of leaves, the pulp of fruits, etc. (Dist. 
from Prosenchyma.) Pare*nchymal, -ma’tto 
adjs. of, pertaining to, or consisting of p. 
Parenchymatous (poerei)kitnfit2s\ a. 1667. 
[f. prec. 4 -ous.] i. And. and Zool. a. Con- 
sisting of or having the nature of parenchyma 
(sense z). b. Of or belonging to the paren- 
chyma of an organ ; occurring in or affecting 
the parenchyma 1899. 9. Bot. Consisting of or 

having the nature of parenchyma (sense 9) ; of 
or belonging to the parenchyma 1791. So Fap 
re*nchymoua a. (now rare) 1 666. 

Parent (pe**r£ut), sb. late ME. [a. OF. 
: — L. parentem, sb. use of old pr. pple. of par 
rlre to produce, beget ; prop, a father or mo- 
ther.] x. A person who has begotten or borne 
a child ; a father or mother 145a b. By exten- 
sion : A progenitor, a forefather ; esp. in our 
first parents, Adam and Eve. late ME o. 
transf. A person who holds the position of a 
parent ; a protector, guardian, etc. 1596. fa* 
A relative ; a kinsman or kinswoman. [So in 
Fr., etc.] Obs. or alien. -1771. g. Any organ- 
ism (animal or plant) considered in relation to 
its offspring Z774. 4. fig. That from which 

another thing springs or is derived ; a source, 
cause, origin 1590. 

x. No oian can select his own parents x88> The 
crusty old parent-in-law 1899. G. Spiritual P* a 
sponsor, god-parent; also, a person to whom one 
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ewes «oa> oonvwvkxi 4. P. of iwiat and solemn- 
breathing airs Okay. 


rent v. rare. trams. to be the p. of, beget, produce ; 
to be or act as a p. to. Parenthood, the state or 
position of a p. Pa*rentle*a a. without parents, 
orphaned 1 having no (known) parents, author, or 
Source. 

Parentage (pe^r&ittdg). 1489. [a. F., f. 
parent Parent + -AGE.] I. Exercise of the 
functions of a parent (rare), fa. Parents col- 
lectively (rare) -159a 8- Derivation from pa- 

rents; 1 birth , lineage 1565. b. fig. Origin 
1581. 4. spec. Hereditary degree or quality ; 

• family * birth ’ ; absol. good birth 1400. ts- 
Relationship ; corner, relations collectively -1768. 
0 . Parenthood. Also fig. 1876. 

3. The alleged p. of her son Harold was generally 
doubted iBra. 4. He aslet me of what p. 1 was ; I 
told him of as good as he Shaks. Born erf humble p. 
1838. 

Parental (pire*ntil), a. 1603. [ad. L. pa- 
rent alis ; see Parent and -al.] 1. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of a parent or pa- 
rents ; fatherly or motherly, s. Of the nature 
of a parent ; fig. that is the source or origin 
from which something springs 1647. 

a. The principal, and (so to speak) p. agent in that 
scheme 1877. Hence Parentadity, parenthood. 
Parentally adv. 

tPare-ntate, v. i6ao. [f. L . parental-, pa- 
rentart, L parentem Parent; see -ate 8 .) 
intr. To offer funeral obsequies, esp. those of 
parents or relations. So ParentA'tion, the per- 
formance of the funeral rites of parents or re- 
lations ; hence, any memorial service for the 
dead. 

fParentC'le. ME. [a. F.parenllle, ad. L. 
farentela relationship.] 1. Kinship; kindred 
-X541. a. - Parentage 3, 4. -1734. 

Parenthesis (pare-njtfsis). PL -theses 
(-sis). 1564. [a. med.L., a. Gr. vapivSeois, f. 

wapariOivcu, f. wap(a- PARA- 1 + Jv in + ri$ivat 
to place. Oiait placing.] x. An explanatory or 
qualifying word, clause, or sentence inserted 
Into a passage with which it has not necessarily 
any grammatical connexion, and usu. marked 
off from it by round or square brackets, dashes, 
ot commas. a. transf. An interval ; an inter- 
lude ; a hiatus 1509. 8- The upright curves ( ) 
collectively, used to include words inserted 
parenthetically ; now usu. in pi. parentheses \ 

• round brackets*. Also transf. 1715. 

1. You see the inconveniency of a long p. ; we have 
forgot the sense that went before i6j& a I ne’re 
knew tabacco taken as a p , before B. Jons. 3. 
transf. Those ingenious parentheses called cat- 
cradles Lams. 

Parenthesize (pArenKsoiz), v. 1837. [f. 
prec. + -izk.] x. irons. To insert as a paren- 
thesis , to state in parenthesis (usu. with obj. cl.) 
a. To put between xnarlu of parenthesis 1866. 

Parenthetic (pvr&n^e'tik), a. 1776. [ad. 
med.L. parenthetic us, a. Gr. *eap«v 0 «rur 6 r, f. 
wapirPerm put in beside, f. wapeyrtOirau ; see 
Parenthesis.] 1. Of, pertaining to. or of the 
nature of a parenthesis ; inserted as a paren- 
thesis. b. fig. Interposed 1876. s. Addicted 
to parenthesis (rare) 178a. 

a. They speak of bun with many p. qualifications 
1883. So Parantho’tical a. 16*4, -ly mdv. 

Parer (pe»rw). 1573. [f. Pare v . + -er l .) 
An Instrument for paring ; a person that pares 
186a. 

| Parergonfp&rS'igpn). PL parerga. 1601. 
[L., a. Gr, wipepyor by-work, sb. use of neut. 
of w&pepyot, f. wo pa- PARA- 1 t fpyov work. ] 

i i. In Painting: Something subordinate to 
m main subject ; lienee, gem and fig., or name a 
tal accessory, grace, embellishment, a. By- 
work ; work apart from one's main business or 
ordinary employment 1618. Hence Pare'rgal 
a. subsidiary, supplemental. 
tParrrgy. 1646. [L prec. with altered 
suffix.] A thing beside me main purpose -1656. 
| Pareaia (p errltis). 1693. [mod.L, a. Gr. 
mdptair lettmg §0, paralysis, L mapttrai, f. 
wapa- Para- 1 +■ Brat to let go. ] Path. Incom- 
plete paralysis, affecting muscular motion but 
not sensation. So Pars tic a. of or perta 

to p. } affected with or characterised by p. 
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Par excellence : see Par prep, a b. 
Pargaaito (piugAsoit. x6i8. [ad. G. 
pargasit , f. Pargas in Finland, where found ; 
see -ITE 1 a b. ) Min. A green or greenish 
variety of Hornblende. 

Parge (piudi), v. 1701. [app. short for 
Parget v.j -» Parget v. x ; hence p.-work * 
Parget sfr &• 

Parget (DS-idg*], sb. late ME. [app. f. 
Parget t/.J 1. Plaster spread upon a wall, 
ceiling, etc. ; whitewash ; roughcast. a. spec. 
Ornamental work in plaster ; a facing of plaster 
with ornamental designs in relief or indented, 
used for decoration of walls ; also called par- 
geting. Obs. or Hist. 1569. f 3. transf. Paint 
(for tne face) Drayton. 

Parget (paudgAt), v . late ME. [app. a. 
OF. pargeter, parjeter to throw or cast over a 
surface, 1. par through, all over + ieter to throw 
or cast.] 1. trans. To cover or aaub with par- 
get or plaster, to plaster (a wall, etc.); to adorn 
with pargeting. tb. To daub or plaster over 
with (anything) -1698. tc. To cover or deco- 
rate (a surface) with ornamental work of any 
kind, as gilding, precious stones, etc. -1886. 
fa. transf To daub or plaster (the face or body) 
with paint ; to paint. Also intr . -1660. fig. 

To * whitewash ’, smooth or gloss over -1824. 

1. The walles to be parieted without, and within, 
and diuendy paincted 1555. s. She ’s aboue fiftie too, 
and pargets I B. Jon& 3. Thus they did . .p., or rough- 
cast their vices 164a So tF&Tgeter, a plasterer ( 
a whitewash er. 

Pargeting (pa-jdgetiq), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[-1NU 1 .] 1. The action of Parget v. a. 

concr. « Parget sb. 1, a. late ME. 

Parhelion (paihrli^n). PL parhelia (-i&). 
1648. [a. L. pare lion, a. Gr. srap^hiov, also 

wapfjXim, {. irapa - PARA- 1 + 1 j\tos sun.] A 
spot on a solar halo at which the light is inten- 
sified (usu. at the intersection of two halos), 
often prismaticAlly coloured ; a mock sun. 

fig. The sky was full of parhelions of delusive 

f lory 1867. Hence Parheliacal (pftjh/lai’akSl), 
*arhellc (paihflik or -he'lik) adjs. pertaining to or 
resembling a p. 

Pariah (pe»*rifi, pa ’rik, |j;eTi&). 1613. [ad. 
Tamil paraiyar » pi- of bayaiyan lit. * hereditary 
drummer *, 1. fayai • the large drum beaten at 
certain festivals * (Yule & Burnell).] 1. prop. 
One of a low caste in Southern India, especially 
numerous at Madras, where its members sup- 
ply most of the domestics in European service. 
9. Hence, A member of any low Hindoo caste, 
or of no caste 1711. 3. fig. A social outcast 

1819. b. -« Pariah dog 1816. 4. attrih. 1711. 

Comb . ; p.-dog, a vagabond dog of low breed which 
frequents towns and villages in India and the East ; 
•kite, the Scavenger kite of India {Afilvus govinda). 
Hence F&‘riahdom, PaTiahship, die condition 
of a p. 

Parian (pc«-riAn), a. (sb.) 1638. [f. L. Pa- 
rims of Paros + -AN.] 1. Belonging to the 

island of Paros, one of the Cyclades, famed for 
a white statuary marble, a. Applied to a fine 
white kind of porcelain: usu. as sb. 1850. 
Paridigitate (parridi^dgit/t), a. 1864. [f. 
pari-, stem of L. par equal + Digitate. J 
Zool. Having an even number of toes on each 
foot ; artiodactyl. 

U Paries (pe*-ri,/z). PL parietes (pSrai-rtfz). 
1727. [L. paries, parietem wall, partition-wall, ] 
Anat ., etc. A part or structure enclosing a ca- 
vity in an animal or plant body or other natural 
formation ; a wall (of a hollow bodily otgan, an 
abscess or wound, a capsule of a plant, a cell of 
a honeycomb, etc.) Chiefly in pi. 

Parietal (pkrai-JUl), a. (sb.) 1506. [a. F. 
parUtal, ad. L. parietalis , f. Paries ; see -al.] 
1. a. Anat. and Zool . Belonging to or connected 
with the wall of the body or of any of its cavi- 
ties. b. Sot. Belonging to, connected with, or 
attached to the wall of a hollow organ or struc- 
ture, esp. of the ovary, or of a cell 1830, a. In 
U.S., Pertaining to residents and order within 
the walls of a college, as in P. Board , P. Com- 
mittee, at Harvard College 1837. 8. g**> Otor 

belonging to a wall (rare) 1845. B. sb. - Pa- 
rietal bone 1706. , t ^ , 

«. P, bones, a pair of bones, right and left, forming 
part of the aides and top of the skull, between the 
frontal and occipital bones. 
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fPa-rietary. [ME. and AF. paritarie — 
OF. paritaire, ad. L. farietarm i.e. turbo 
farietaria , from parietartus , f. pariet -, Paries. ] 
The herb Pellitory (Parieiaria ojficina l ij) -1696, 

Parieto- (piroi.’fa), used as comb, form of 
Paries or Parietal, denoting a. Belonging to 
or connected both with the parietal bone, and 
(the structure indicated by the second element) ; 
as Pari:eto-ma*9toid a . , etc. b. Belonging to or 
connected with the wall of (a cavity), or of the 
body and (some structure) ; asParTeto-Bpla-nch- 
nic a. belonging to the walls of the viscera, 
viscero-nleural ; etc. 

Parillin (parHin). Also pariglin(pAri -Pin). 
1831. [f. Sp. pari l la (see Sarsaparilla) +- 

-in 1 .] them . A white or colourless, odorous, 
crystalline substance (C^H^Ots) obtained from 
sarsaparilla-root ; also called Pari'llic acid, sal- 
saparin , sarsaparilltn , sarsaparilla-saponin , or 
smilacin. 

n Pari mutuel (pari mnt»Vl). 1881. [Fr.,— 
mutual wager.] A form of betting in which 
those who have backed the winning horse divide 
among themselves the total of the stakes on 
the other horses (less a percentage for manage- 
ment). 

Paring (pe® riq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Pare v. 
+ -ing *. | 1. The action of pruning, or cutting 

off the edge or surface, or anything superficial 
(lit. and fig.) late ME a. concr. A thin poi- 
tion pared off the suiface of anything; a shav- 
ing MIL 

|| Pari passu (pc»*r2i pae*si£), advb. phr. 
1567. [L^, =* ' with equal step 1 Side by side 

at an equal rate of progress; simultaneously 
and equally. In Law, On an equality, without 
preference. 

Paripinnate (paeripi*n?t), a. 1857. [f. L. 
par, pari - equal + I’innate.J Bot. Pinnate 
with an oven number of leaflets, i.e. without a 
terminal leaflet. 

Paris (pafris), name of the capital of France* 
in various collocations. 

tP. ball, a tennis ball ; P. bine, fa) a bright shade 
of Prussian bluej (£) a bright blue colouring matter 
obtained from aniline ; P. green* a vivid light green 
pigment composed of aceto-arsenite of copper] P. 
white, a fine kind of whiting used in polishing. 

Parish (pae*rij). ME [Two lormsr 
(i) paroche, a. AF. paroche , OF. pa(r)roche, 
ad. late L. parochia ; (ii) parosshe , -ish, etc. 

: — OF. paroisse : — pop.L. *parocia for paro- 
chia. The latter was a form substituted for 
Christian L. partccia, a. Gr. rrapoitaa , f. vdpoi- 
Kos , in Christian use, 'a diocese, a parish'.] 
1. In the United Kingdom, the name of a sub- 
division of a county. a. orig. A 'ownship or 
cluster of townships having in own church and 
clergyman, to whom its tithes and eccl. dues 
are (or were) paid. b. A later division of such 
a parish for eccl. purposes only, having its own 
church and clergyman. c. A corresponding 
eccl. area in ancient times or in foreign countries 
1839. td. A parishful Shaks. a. A district, 
often identical with an original parish, consti- 
tuted for purposes of civil government, and 
thus designated a civil p. ; primarily, such an 
area constituted for the administration of the 
Poor-Law, and sometimes distinguished as a 
poor-law p. 1634. 8- The inhabitants of a 

parish collectively ME b. V.S. The body of 
people associated for Christian worship and 
work in connexion with a particular church ; a 
congregation ; hence, a denomination 1851. 
4. U.S. In Louisiana, a territorial division cor- 
responding to the county of other states 1839. 
g. A diocese, or district under the spiritual 
charge of a bishop (usu. Hist., in sense of Gr. 
napouefa) 1587. 

a. On the /i, in receipt of parochial relief. 

erttrib. and Comb. : often ‘ parochial a % fi. bell, 
bounds, constable , etc. t /. doctor t magaaine, nurse, 
school f p.-boy. poor , relief, Workhouse, etc. ) 
p. lands, landed property belonging to a p., and ad- 
ministered' by the churchwardens; p. priest* the 
priest having the care of soils in m p. 1 p.-pttmp, 
used allusively to denote politics or other matters of 
local interest and importance only 1 p.- register (cf. 
Rkgiatss sb. 1 3 a) I Mop, a whipping top kept for 
the use of the parishioners. 

P&*rish cbu'rch* ME The church of a 
parish. 
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PARISH CLERK 

Pa-rish cle*rk. late ME. An official ai 
pointed by the incumbent of a parish to assL. 
in various duties connected with the church and 
its services ; esp. formerly, to say the responses. 
Pa*ritih Council. 1772. A council of a 
parish; spec . the local administrative body 
created in rural civil parishes of more than 300 
inhabitants by the Act of 1894. Hence Pa*rish 
Councillor, a member of this body. 
tPari'Shional, a. 1604. [f. Parishion(er 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to a parish ; paro- 
chial; of parishioners -1803. Hence +Pa« 
rishlonally adv. 

Parishioner (p&rrfanai). 1471. [f. ME. 

parishion (in same sense, a. OF. faroissien 
f. paroisse Parish) + -er 1 .] One of the in 
habitants or community of a parish. 

Parisian (pirizi&n, -i-.^ian), sb. and 
1530. [a. F. parisien , med.L. paris ianus, f. 
Parisii Paris ; see -AM.] A. sb. A native or in- 
habitant of Paris. B. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Paris ; resembling Paris or that of Paris. Hence 
Parisianism. Pari'sianize v. trans. to make P. 
|| Parisienne (parny^n). 1886. [F. fem. of 
Parisien . ) A female Parisian. 

Parisite (paeTisait). 1846. [f. name of 
Paris , its discoverer -f -ITE j Min. A fluo- 
carbonate of the metals of the cerium group, 
found in the emerald mines ol California. 

|| Padson 1 (parris^n). PI. parisa. 1586. 
[a. Gr. 7rb.p1 aor nent. of nhpiaos exactly ba- 
lanced, f. irap(a- Para- 1 + taos equal.] Rhct. 
An even balance in theme mbers of a sentence. 
Hence fPari'aonal, Pariso nic adjs . character- 
ized by p. 

Parison 2 (pae-risan). 183a. [a. F. parai- 
son, f. parer to prepare.] Glass-blowing. The 
rounded mass into which the molien glass is 
first gathered and rolled when taken from the 
furnace. 

Parisyllabic (pae risilae-bik), a. and sb, 
1656. [f. L. par, pari - equal + syllaba syllable, 

+ -IC ; cf. syllabic .] Gram. A. adj. Of Gr. and 
L. nouns : Having the same number of syllables 
in the nominative as in the oblique cases of the 
singular. B. sb. A p. noun 1893. So tPariayl- 
la'blcal a. 

fParitor (pacTitoj). 1530. [Aphelic f. Ap- 
paritor.] An apparitor of an ecclesiastical 
court -1825. 

Parity 1 (pae-rlti). 157a. [ad. L.pan'tas, 
f. par equal. Cf. F. pariti .] 1. The state or 
condition of being equal, or on a level ; equality 
1613. 9. Equality of rank or status; esp. 

equality among the members, or among the 
ministers, of a church 1572. 3. Likeness, ana- 

logy ; parallelism ; as in/, of reason or reason- 
ing. (Cf. L. pari rations) 162a +4. Of num- 
bers : Evenness -1646. 3. Comm. A standard 

of price expressed in another currency 1886. 
b. = Par sb. 1 a b. 1900. 6. Equality, as legal 

tender or money, between coins of one metal 
and coins of another 1895. 

3 There is . . no p. of case between Spirit and Mat- 
ter Berkeley. 

Parity 2 (pae*nti). 1878. [f. Parous a. + 
-ity.] Obstet. Med . The condition of being 
parous ; the fact of having borne children. 

Park (paik), sb. [ME. a. OF. pare «* (ult.) 
WGer. *parruk, whence OE. pearruc (see Par- 
kock). In senses 5 and 6 from later uses of F. 
pare , and occas. so spelt.] 1. Law. An en- 
closed tract of land held by royal grant or pre- 
scription for keeping beasts of the chase. (Dist. 
from a forest or chase by being enclosed, and 
from a forest also by having no special laws or 
officers.) b. Hence, a large ornamental piece 
of ground, usu. comprising woodland and pas- 
ture, attached to a country house or mansion, 
and used for recreation, and often for keeping 
deer, cattle, etc 1715. c .fig. 1579. a. An en- 
closed piece of ground, within or near a city or 
town, ornamentally laid out and devoted to 
public recreation, a * public park ' 1661. b. An 
extensive area of land set apart as national 
property to be kept in its natural state for the 
public benefit, as the Yellowstone P. in the (J.S. 
187X. a* In Ireland, Scotland, etc. : An en- 
closed piece of ground for pasture or tillage ; a 
field ; a paddock X58z. 4. In Colorado, Wyo- 
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ming, etc. : A high plateau-like valley among 
the mountains 1808. $. Mil., etc. The space 

occupied by the artillery, wagons, beasts, stores, 
etc., in an encampment; these objects them- 
selves collectively ; a complete set of artillery, 
of tools, etc. 1683 ; also, a place where motor 
(and other) vehicles may be left 1925. 6. An 

enclosed area, overflowed at every high tide, 
in which oysters are bred 1867, 
t. b. Hungerford Castle — a fine old place in „ 
beautiful p. 1813. c. {Christ Church, Oxford], 
Learning’s receptacle, Religion's parke 1606. a. 
I'he P. (in London), in 17th c. St. James's Park, now 
esp. Hyde Park. 3. Town Paris (Ireland), small 

K lots of ground lying round a town or village, usu. 
st for tillage or pasture to the townsmen or villagers. 
Comb. : p.-hack, a horse for riding in the p ; 
^keeper, the keeper of a park ; f-leaves, the shrub 
Tutsan (. Hypericum Androsssmum). 

Park (paik), v. 1526. [f. Park sb.’] 1. 
trans. To enclose in, or as in, a park. 9. Mil . , 
etc. To arrange (artillery, waggons, etc.) in a 
park 1812; to leave (a vehicle) in a car-park 
or other reserved space 1911. b. transf To 
leave in a suitable place until required 1908, 
x. How are we park’d and bounded in a pale ! 
Shaks. Hence PaTking vbl. sb. the action of the 
vb. (also attrib. as in p.-place for vehicles): concr. 
ground laid out like a park ; in U.S., a strip of turf 
in the centre of a street. 

Parker (p.Vakw). ME. [a. AF in rned. 
L. parcarius, f. pare PARK sb. ; see -ER * 2.] 
x. A park-keeper. Obs. exc. Hist. a. A rabbit 
that lives in a park 1846. 

Parkin (paukin). n. dial. 1828. [peril 
f. proper name Perkin or Parkin.'] A kind of 
gingerbread made of oatmeal and treacle. 

Parky (pa*iki), a. colloq . 1898. [app. f. 
Park sb. + -Y V] Nippingly cold. 

Padance (pa-ilans). 1579. [a. AF., OF. 
parla(u)nce, f. parler to speak.] 1. Speaking, 
speech, esp. debate, parleying, parley (arch.). 
2. Way of speaking, language, idiom ; as in 
common , legal , ordinary, vulgar p. } etc. X787. 

1. Battel and not P. should determine his right, and 
title i6iz. 

PaTlatory. 1651. [ad. med.L .parlatorium, 
f. parlare Parle v.] A convent parlour. 

Parie (p&il), sb. arch, and dial. 1575. [app. 
f. Parle v. Cf. also F. parole .] x. Speech ; 
talk ; conversation 1587. a. A conference, dis- 
cussion, debate ; spec. = Parley sb. 2. 1573. 

a. When in an angry p. He smot the sledded 
Pollax on the Ice Shaks. 

Parle (paxl), v. Obs. or arch, and dial. 
late ME. [a. F. parler = med.L. parlare , late 
pop.L. parabolare to discourse, f. parabola 
Parable.] i. intr. To speak : to talk in con- 
ference. a. intr. To parley (1 with an oppo- 
nent) ; to hold a parley 1558. 

a. The Jacobite and the presbyterian.. parted to- 
gether Dk Foe. 

Parley (pa-xli), sb. 1581. [perh. f. Parley 
v. 1 .] 1. Speech, speaking, talk ; conference ; 

debate, argument. (Now usu. coloured by a.) 
1582. . 9. A conference for the debating of 

points in dispute ; esp. Mil., an informal con- 
ference with an enemy, under a truce, for the 
discussion of terms, etc. 1580. 

Phr. To beat or sound a p., to call for a p. by 
iding a drum or trumpet : The Herald sounde* a 
parlee, and none answers Dekkbk. 

Parley (pa*jli),»,l 1570. [perh. f. F. par- 
ler, imper. paries /] x. intr. To speak, talk ; 
to confer (with). Now arch. 1501. b. trans . 
To speak; esp. to speak a foreign language 
1570. 9 . intr. To treat, discuss terms ; esp. to 
hold a parley (with an enemy, etc.). Also fig. 
1600. b. trans. To grant a parley to (a per- 
son) ; to hold discussion with, speak to x6xx. 
a. We.. offered a truce to p. Da Foe. 

Parley, U.S, 1895. - Paroli v. 
Parleyvoo (p&jliv««), sb.joc. 1754. [f. F. 
parles-vous (parfcvw) in parlez-vous fran^ais f 
do you speak French ?] x. The French lan- 
guage, French ; French lessons. 9. A French- 
man 1815. So Parleyvoo* v. slang or joc. intr. 
to speak French, or a foreign tongue ; to pa- 
laver. 

Parliament (p5*jllm«nt), sb. [ME. a. OF. 

pariement speaking, {. parler + -men/.] fi. 
The action of speaking ; a 1 bout ’ of speaking ; 

speech ; a colloquy ; a discussion or debate 
1549, +b. =- Parley sb. 9. -16x0. 9. A for- 


PARLIAMENT house 

mal conference or council for the discussion of 
some matter or matters of general importance ; 
spec, applied to great councils of the early Plan- 
tagenet Kings. (Now only Hist.) ME. a. The 
Great Council of the nation, which forms, with 
the Sovereign, the supreme legislature of the 
United Kingdom, consisting of the three estates, 
viz. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal (forming 
together the House of Lords), ana the represen- 
tatives of the counties, cities, etc. (forming the 
House of Commons) ME. 4. Name of corre- 
sponding legislative bodies in the colonies, and 
in other countries, late ME. 5. Applied to va- 
rious consultative assemblies ; (a) one formerly 
held by tinners in the Stannaries 1574 ; (b) one of 
the members of the Middle or the Inner Temple 
1533. b .fig. and transf. late ME. 0 . In France 
(before the Revolution of 1789), the name given 
to a certain number of supreme co lists of justice 
1560. 7. Short for p.-take 1812, 

1. Thus ended the pariement betwene the fader and 
the none 145a a. They made request that it misfit 
be lawfull for them to sommon a Parlament of Gailii 


at a certain day 1563. 3. The privilege* of p. Black- 
stone. 1’hr. Act of P., a statute passed by both 
Houses of 1\ and ratified by the royal assent. Clerk 
of the Pariiatnents (t Pari i ament), the chief official 
of the House of Lords, who reads the royal assent to 
bills before P. assembled as a corporate body in the 
House of Lords. High Court qf /*., a name formerly 
applied collectively (as in Ilk. of Com. Prayer) to the 
two houses of P in session; now mostly said of P. in 
its judicial capacity. To open P . 5. b. The P. of 
Bees 1640, of man Tennyson. The Cricket P. at 
I .ord’s 1903. 7, Gorging the boy with apples and p. 

Thackeray. 

Phrases. Barebone’a P., the Little T . so called 
from Praise-God Barbou, one of the members for 
London. Little P. f the assembly of 120 members, 
nominated by Cromwell and his Council of Officers, 
which sat from 4 July to 12 Dec. 1653. Long P., 
that which met on 3 Nev. 1640, and was finally dis- 
solved in 1660. Rump P., the remnant of the Long 
P., in its later history. Short P., that which sat 
from 13 April to 5 May 1640, before the Long P. 

attrib. and Comb., as /. army, buildings , news, etc. } 
also P. Act, spec, the Act of Parliament passed in 
1911 by which the powers of the House of Lords were 
restricted; p.-cake, -gingerbread, a thin crisp 
rectangular cake of gingerbread; -chamber, the 
room in which a p. meets, spec, that in the Old 
Palace of Westminster ; p. ordinance : see Ordi- 
nance 6 ; P. Roll ; see Roll of p. Hence fParlia- 
me'ntal a parliamentary -1775. ParliamenteeT 
{Hist.) = Parliamentarian A. 1. 

PaTliament, v. rare. 1491. [late ME. 
pariement, a. OF. parlementer .] fi. intr . T# 
talk, converse ; to parley -1610. 9. intr. To 

attend Parliament. Also with it. 1642. 

Parliamentarian ( pa jllmentc»’nan). 1644. 
[f. as next + -AN.] A. sb. 1. Hist. One who 
took the side or was in the service of the Par- 
liament during the Civil War of the 17th c. a. 
One versed in parliamentary usages and tactics ; 
a skilful parliamentary debater 1834. B. adj. 

Parliamentary / 7. Henre Pa rliamenta * 
rlanism, the parliamentary principle or system. 
Parliamentary (psullme-rniri), a. (sb.) 
1616. (f- Parliament + -ary 1 ; cf. F. parle* 
mentaire .] 1. Of, belonging to or relating to a 

parliament, or parliament as an institution ; ot 
the nature of a parliament 1626. b. Of, belong- 
ing or adhering to, the Parliament in the Civil 
War of the 17th c. 1761. 9. Enacted, ratified, 

or established by Parliament 1616. 8* Conso- 

nant with the usages or agreeable to the prac- 
tice of Parliament 1695. b. Of language : Such 
as is permitted to be used in Parliament ; hence 
allusively, civil, courteous 1818. 

x. An old P. hand Gladstone. P. agent, a person 
professionally employed to take charge of the inter- 
ests of a party concerned in or affected by any 
private legislation of P. a. Cheerfully pay all p. 
taxes PaiESTLEV. Phr. P. tram, a train carrying 
passengers at a rate not exceeding one penny a mile, 
which, by Act of Parliament, every railway company 
was formeily obliged to run daily each way over its 
system. So /. carriage, fare, ticket , etc. 3. b. Two 
gentlemen politely and in strictly P. language calling 
one another incompetent administrators 1885. 

B. sb. L z. A member of Parliament 16 96. 
9. Short for parliamentary train { see 9 above 
1864. II. A person sent to parley with the 
enemy 1865. Hence Parliame'ntarily adv . 
Parliament house, late ME. The build- 
ing in which a parliament meets. (Still used ol 
the building in Edinburgh in which the Scottish 
Parliament met.) 


a (man), a (pass), an (load), v (cut). £ (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), di (/, eyej 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i(stt). 1 (Psychs). 9 (what). f(gft). 
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Parliament man. Now//^. ox dial. 1605. 
1. A member of the Parliament, orig. of Eng- 
land, also of Scotland and Ireland, later of the 
United Kingdom; usu. applied, like 4 Member 
of Parliament ’ now, to a member of the House 
of Commons, a. = Parliamentarian A. z. 
(rare) 1853. 

Parlour, parlor (pa*ibx). [ME. a. AF. 

parlur, OF. par l cor, =» med.L. parlatorium , f. 
parlare Parle v. Parlor is usu. in U.S.] x. 
An apartment in a monastery or convent for 
conversation with persons from outside, or 
among the inmates. 9. In a mansion, dwelling- 
house, town-hall, etc., orig. A smaller room 
apart from the great hall, for private convoca- 
tion (e. g. a banker's parlour, the mayor's parlour 
in a town-hall). Hence, in a private house, the 
orciinary sitting-room of the family. ^Formerly 
often simply — * room * or ‘ chamber \ late ME. 
+b. Used as a dining or supper room, -c 1850. 

3. A room in an inn more private than the tap- 
room where people may converse apart 1870. 

4. orig. U.S. An elegantly or showily fitted 
apartment, for some special business or trade 
use, as beauty p. , cinema p., ice-cream p. 1890. 

a b. To the Parler where they used to sup Sidney. 
attrib. and. Comb : p. -boarder, a boarding-school 
pupil who lives in the family of the principal j -car 
a luxuriously fitted railway carriage, a* draw- 
ing-room * car 1 -maid, a female domestic servant 
who waits at table; -organ, a reed-organ suitable 
for a private room 1 p. tricks slang, society arts or 
accomplishments. 

Parlous (pa*jbs), a. (adz/.) arch, and dial. 
[Late ME. perlous, syncopated f. Perilous.] 
A. 1. Perilous, dangerous, hazardous, b. Risky 
to deal with ; ticklish, awkward, precarious 
1658. 9. Dangoously cunning, clever, etc. ; 

keen, slirowd ; mischievous ; very bad, 4 shock- 
ing * ; surprising, * terrible *, * awful ’. (In later 
«se colloq. and dial.) late ME. B. adv. Exces- 
sively, * terribly*, ‘awfully’, ‘desperately’ 1599. 

s. A perlous tyme 1535. b. A p. liquor 1658. a. A 
p. Boy : go too, you are too shrew’d Shake. Hence 
PaTlous-ly adv., -ness. 

+Parmace*ty. 1545. *• A pop. corruption 
of Spermaceti -1828. 2. In full/, whale : 

The Cachalot or Sperm whale -1851. 

Parmesan (paim/'zwn'i, a. and sb. 1519. 
[a. F. parmesan. It. parmegiano, f. Parma.) 
A. adj. Of or belonging to Parma in Northern 
Italy, esp. applied to a cheese made there and 
elsewhere in North Italy. B. sb. Parmesan 
cheese. (Now usu. with capital P.) 1556. 
Parnassian ( pamae ai An ), a. and sb. 1644. 

(f. L, Pamas(s)ius, -1 tus (f. Parnasus, Pak- 
nassus) +-AN. | A. adj. t. Of or belonging to 
Parnassus ; of or belonging to poetry, poetic, 
b. spec. Epithet of a school of French poetry, 
from the title Parnasse contemporain of a col- 
lection of their poems published in 1866 ; also 
transf. 9. lintom. Belonging to the genus Par* 
nassius of butterflies, found in mountainous re- 
gions of the noithern hemisphere. B. sb. x. A 
poet 1659. b. spec. A poet of the Parnassian 
school 188a. 9 . P atom. A butterfly of the 

genus Pamassim or subfamily Pamassiinx. 
Hence Pama'ssianlsm, the principles or prac- 
tice of the P. school of poets (see A. 1 b). 
Parnassus (pajnaes&s). late ME. [a. L. 
Pamas(s)us, a. Gr. Hapvao 6 s, later Ilapi'ao’O'or.] 
A mountain in central Greece, anciently sacred 
to Apollo and the Muses ; hence used allusively 
in ref. to literature, csp. poetry, b. As the title 
of a collection of poems 1600. 

Parnellism (pauncliz’m). 1885. [See -ism.] 
The principles or policy of the Irish Home Rule 
party in the House of Commons led by Charles 
Stewart Parnell from 1880 to 1891. So Pa*r- 
nellito, a member of this party. 

Paroccipital : see Para- *. 

Parochial (pirJu-ki&l), a. (sb.) late ME. 
[a. OF. parochial, ad. late L. parochialis, f. 
late L. parochia Parish.] A. adj. 1. Of, be- 
longing, or pertaining to a parish, or parishes 
in general. a.yf/. Pei taming or confined to a 
narrow area or domain ; narrow, provincial 
1856. B. sb. (rare), a. A parish church X637. 
b. A parish clergyman i8«. 

P. church council, a parochial governing body in 
the Church of England, consisting of the incunilttnt, 
the churchwardens, and elected parishioner* Hence 
Faro*chlal-ly *dv„ -neas. 


Parochialism (p&nfr-kiaiiz’m). 1847. [See 
next and -ism.] x. Parochial character or ten- 
dency ; local narrowness of view ; petty pro- 
vincialism. 9. Absorption in parish duties 1884. 
Parochiality (p&rJakiae-lIti). 1769. [f. late 
L . parochialis Parochial + -rrv.] The quality 
or state of being parochial (/*/. and fig.). In 
Affairs of the parish ; narrow or restricted in- 
terests or affairs. 

Parochialize (pawu-kiabiz), v. 1846. [f. 
Parochial + -ize. ] 1. trans. To make paro- j 
chial. 9. intr. To do parish work 1871. Hence 
Paro chialization. 

fParo'Chlan, sb. and a. [ME. fiarorhien, a. 
OF., ad. med.L. parochianus, f. parochia. J A. 
sb. 1. An inhabitant of a parish, a parishioner 
-X765. 9. A parish clergyman (rare) -1715. 

B. adj , Parochial -1644 

A. x. I gyue and bequeih to the poure parochia ns 
. .xH T. Cromwell, B. The P. Pupe, or independent 
Soveraigne in every Parish 1644. 

+PaTOChin(e. Sc. 1500. [f. late L. parochia 
or ME. paroch(e Parish.] = Parish -1824 
(Hist.). 

Parode (pse’roud). 1861. [ad. Gr. napobus 
entrance from the side, f. nap(a- Para- 1 + < 58 os 
way.] In ancient Gr. drama, the first ode sung 
by the chorus after its entrance, 
t Paro- die, a . 1 rare. 1684. [ad. Gr. irapobucus 
passing, f. napobos ; see -IC.J Math. Applied 
to any one of the series of degrees or powers of 
the unknown or variable below the highest that 
occurs in an equation -1775. 

Parodist (parodist). 1742. [a. Y .parodist e, 
f. parodie Parody. J The author of a parody. 
So Pa'rodize v . to parody 1658. 

Parody (parrJdi), sb. 1598. [ult. (prob. 
through L. or F.) ad. Gr. napspbia burlesque 
poem or song, f. -nap(a- Para - 1 + ^677.] 1. A 

composition in which the characteristic turns of 
thought and phrase of an author are mimicked 
and made to appear ridiculous, especially by 
applying them to ludicrously inappropriate sub- 
jects. Also applied to a burlesque of a musical 
work. 9. transf and fig. A poor or feeble imi- 
tation, a travesty 1830. 

». The Brussels riot.. is a wretched p. on the la*U 
Kiench revolution Colkkidge. A p. of justice 1900. 
So Paro*dic a 2 , -al cuijs. of the nature of a p , 
burlesque. 

Parody (psenfdi), v. 1745. [f. prec.] I. 
trans. To compose a parody on (a work or an 
author) ; to ridicule (a composition) by rrr'mick- 
ing it. b. intr. To compose a parody 1875. 9. 

trans. To imitate in a way that is no better than 
a parody 1801, 

a. After his death, his [Pitt’s] finance was parodied 
by incapable successors 1869. 

|| Paraemia (parpinia). 1586. [L. f a. Gr. 
napoifita by-word, proverb, f. napoipos by the 
way, f. irap(a - Para- 1 4- otfios way.] Rhrt. A 
proverb, adage. So Paroemio'grapher, a writer 
of proverbs. Farcemio'logy, the study of pro- 
verbs. 

Paxoemiac (pfirrmid&k), a. (j^.) 1699. [ad. 
Gr. irapoipucucos, f. napoipua PARcEMIA.] i. 
prop. Of the nature of a proverb, proverbial 
1820. a. Gr. Pros, (also sb.) (Applied to) the 
short line (anapaestic dimeter catalectic) with 
which an anapaestic sysiem usually ends 1699. 

Parol (pwr^l), sb. and a . 1474. [orig. pa- 
role , a. AF., F. parole late pop.L, *paraula 
• — *paravola : — parabola Parablk.J A . sb. 1. 
Something said or spoken ; an oral statement ; 
an utterance; a word. Chiefly in Law ; now 
only in phr. by p., by word of mouth. 9. L aw. 
The pleadings filed in an action (formerly pre- 
sented by word of mouth) 1625. 

x. A tenancy at will may be created by p., or by 
deed 1844. 

B. adj. [the sb. used attrib.] 1. Expressed 
or given orally ; verbal. Now only in Law , in 
p. evidence , etc. 1601. 9. Law. Made (as a con- 
tract or lease) by word of mouth or in a writing 
not sealed 1590. 

Parole (p&rB»‘l), sb. 1616. [a. F. parole 

(see prec.), in sense 'formal promise’, parole 
d'konneur word of honour.] x. In full, p. of 
honour t Word of honour given or pledged ; esp. 
Mil. the undertaking given by a prisoner of war 
that he will not try to escape, or that, if libe- 


rated, he will return to custody under stated 
conditions, or will refrain from taking up arms 
against Ins captors for a stated period. A per- 
son so liberated is said to be on p. b. ellipt. 
The condition of being on parole 1667. -fa. 
Mil. The password used only by the officers or 
inspectors of the guard ; dist. from the counter- 
sign given to all the men on guard -1844. 3. 

attr/b. 1812. 

1. They had broken their p. and fled 1880. b. 
This man had ..forfeited his military p. Macaulay. 

Parole (parmi-l), V. 1716. [f. prec.] +1. 
intr. To pledge one’s word -1716. 9. trans. To 
liberate (a prisoner) on parole 1863. b. U.S. To 
liberate (a prisoner) on his own recognizances 
1888. 

Paroli (paT^lx), sb. 1701. [a.F. ,a. W.paroli 
‘a grand part, set, or cast, at dice’ (Florio); 
pern. f. paro pair, couple.] In faro, etc., the 
h aving of the money staked and the money won 
as a further stake; the staking of double the 
sum before staked. Hence as vb. 

My friendship Roes 10 sleep like a p. at Pharoah, 
and docs not wake again till their deal is over H. 
Wai.pole. 

Paromology (pxRrniflodgi). Chiefly in L. 
form. 1586. [ad. L. pa> omologia, Gr. irapopo* 
Koyia partial admission, f. vap(a- Para- 1 -f 
o^ioAo'ytd.] Rhet. A figure in which something 
is conceded to an adversary in order to strengthen 
one’s own position. 

|| Paronomasia -sia). Also 

tparono*maay. 1579. [L., a. Gr. napovopasria, 

I. irap(a- Para- 1 + bropaola naming ] A play- 
ing on words which sound alike ; a word-play ; 
a pun. Hence Paronoma'sial, Faronoma’* 
sian adjs. of or pertaining to p. So Parono- 
ma’stic, -al adjs., -ly adv. 

You catch the paronomasia, play ’po’ words Cal- 
VKKLKY. 

|| Paronychia (paer^ni kia). 1597. [L.,a. Or. 
v apoovvyia a whitlow, f. irap(a Para- 1 + ovvf, 
ovvx- nail.] x. Path. An inflammation about 
the finger-nail ; a whitlow. 9. Bot . A genus of 
herbaceous plants ( N. O . // leceb ra ccx ) ; whitlow- 
wort 1666. 

Paronym (px-rJnim). 1846. [ad. Gr. uapfa- 
wpov adj. neut., f. nap(a Para- 1 + bvapsa name 
word.] A word which is derived from another, 
or from the same root ; a derivative or cognate. 

Paronymous (p&rp nimas) a. 1661. [f. Gr. 
■napwvvpos (see prec.) + -OUS.] x. Of words: 
Derived from the same root ; radically con- 
nected, cognate. 9 . Having the same sound, 

I nit different orthography and meaning 1836. 

Paronymy (par^ nimi). 1885. [f. Gr. napsSj- 

wpos Paronym + -y 8 . J Formation from a word 
in another language with but slight change. 

Paroophoron, Parorchid : see Para- 1 1. 

Paroquet (px-oTk-rt). var. of Parakeet. 

Comb. p. (perroquet) auk, a small auk, Ombria 
psittacufa ( Cyclot hy fichus psi/facvlus), _ inhabiting 
the roasts and islands of the northern Pacific- 

Parosteal (par^ sti'ial), a. 1854. [f. Para- 1 
+ Gr. 6 <tt 4 ov bone.] Anat ,etc.« Parostotic. 

II Parostosis (pccr^st si i). 1893. [t. as prec. 

+ -osis.] Anat., etc. The formation of bone 
outside the periosteum, as in the sheaths of 
blood-vessels, etc. So Parosto'tic a. of or 
formed by p. 1870. 

Parotic (par/rtik), a. 1857. [ad. mod.L. 
paroticus, f. Para- 1 + Gr. ous, cut- ear, wtikos 
of the ear.] Anat., etc. Situated beside or near 
the ear ; parotid. 

Parotid (parotid), a. and sb. 1687. [a. F. 
parotide, or ad. L. parotis, parotid- ParotiS.] 
Anat., etc. A. adj. Situated beside or near the 
car ; applied esp. to a lobulated racemose gland 
just in front of the ear, and having a duct (/. 
duct or Stenson's duct) opening into the mouth 
opposite the second upper molar tooth. B. sb. 
The parotid gland 177a 
|| Parotis (parfu-tis) ; usu. in pi. parotides 
(-tidfc). 16x5. [L., a. Gr. mxpcurfc, vapamd-, f. 
it a pa- Para- 1 + ofo, cur- ear ; see -id a .J x.The 
parotid gland, ta. A parotid tumour -1893. 
Hence || Parotidi-tia [see -itis] — next. 
Parotitis (pxreui’tis), 18 99. [irreg. for 
parotiditis, f. prec. ; see -itis.] Path. Inflam- 
mation of the parotid gland, or of neighbouring 
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structures ; usu. constituting the disease called 
mumps. Hence Paroti tic a. affected with p. 
Parotoid (pArou-toid), a, (sb . ) 1873. [irreg. 
f. Pasotis + -oid .1 Zoo/. Applied to certain 
glands of the skin forming warty excrescences 
near the ears in some batrachians, as toads. 
Also as sb. 

Parous (pae-ras), a. 1896. [f. as next.] 

Having borne children. 

»parous, suffix , f. L. -parus bearing ( parZre 
to bring forth) + -ous, as in multiparous , ovi- 
parous , viviparous , etc. adjs. 

IjParousia (pftrau*sia). 1875. [Gr. napovaia 
presence.] Theol. The second coming or advent 
of Christ (the sense in 1 Cor. xv. 33, etc.). 
Parovarium: see Para- 1 1. 

Paroxysm (paeTj&siz’m). 1604. [a. F. 

faroxysm e, ad. med.L. paroxysmus irritation, 
a. Gr. irapo£v<rpi6s t f. vapo£vvtiv to goad, f. 
irapa- Para- 1 + l£vvciv to render acute.] i. 
Path. An increase of the acuteness or severity 
of a disease, usu. recurring periodically in its 
course ; a fit. a. A violent access of action or 
emotion ; a fit, convulsion 1641. b. (Without 
pi.) The acute stage (of any action, etc.). Now 
rare. 1650. t3* An open quarrel -170a. 

*■ He was cast into paroxysms of rage and despair 

Paroxysmal (pau^ksizmal), a. 1651. [f. 
prec. + -AL.J Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a paroxysm ; marked by paroxysms ; violent, 
convulsive. b. spec, in Gcol. Of or pertaining 
to a violent natural convulsion ; occas. «= Cata 
strophic. Cataclysmic 1830. 

In a paroxismal frenzy of contending passions Shkl 
z*y. Hence Paroxy’smalist, also PaToxyamist 
(Ctfa/.), a catastropliist. Paroxy*smalJy adv. 
Paroxyamic a. rare. 

Paroxytone (pfiip'ksit/on), a. and sb. 1764. 
[ad. mod.L. pa roxy tonus , a. Gr. vapofvrovo$ t f. 
wapa- Para- 1 + tfvrovor OXYTONE. J A. adj. 
Having an acute accent on the last syllable but 
one. B. sb. A word so accented. 

Parpen(t (pa-ipin(t). late ME. [a. OF. 
farpam, ir med.L. farfanus, of obsc. etym.] 
z. A stone which passes through a wall from 
aide to side. a. Short for p.-rvall, a thin wall 
built of p. stones, os in interior partition walls. 

Parquet (paukr, pajke*t), sb. 1816. [a. F. 
parquet, OF. parchet a small compartment, 
etc., dim. of pare Park ; see -kt.] i. A floor- 
ing I *P*c. a flooring composed of pieces of wood, 
often of different kinds, arranged in a pattern ; 
a flooring of parquetry. a. (Also erron. par- 
quet te.) Part of the auditorium of a theatre, the 
front part of the ground-floor nearest the or- 
chestra. (Chiefly U.S.) 1848. || 8. In France, 

etc. : The branch of the administration of law 
concerned with the prevention, investigation, 
and punishment of crime 1892. 4. at t rib as 
p.- flooring 1 etc. 1874. So PaTquet v. trans. to 
floor (a room) with parquet-work ; to make of 
Inlaid wood-work 1678. Pa*rquetage ■■ next. 
Parquetry (pa*zketri). Also Hparqueterie 


(parkftr*). 1842. [a. F. parqueteru, f. parquet ; 
see -ery j .] Inlaid work of wood, in which a 
pattern is formed of different kinds of wood ; 
esp. in flooring. Also attrib . 

Parr, par (par). 1715. [app. Sc.; origin 
unkn.] 1. A young salmon before it becomes 
a smoit; distinguished by the parallel trans- 
verse hands on its side. 9. A young coal-fish 
or black cod, less than a year old ; a siilock 
(local) 1769. 

Como, p.-tail, an artificial fly used in salmon 
fishing. 

Parrel, parral (pseTfil), sb. 1485, [app. 
aphetic f. ME. aparail, - ayle . Cf. OF. par ail 
rigging.] Naut. A band of rope, a chain, or 
iron collar by which the middle of a yard is 
fastened to the mast. Hence Pa*rrel, parral 
v. to fasten by means of a p. 

|| Parrheaia (plr/zi&, -rrsifi). 1577. [late 
L. parrhesia , a. Gr. trapprjoia free-spokenness, 
f. wapa- Para- 1 +firj<us speech.] Rhet. Frank- 
ness or freedom of speech. 

Parricidal (pae-riwidil), a. 1697. [ad. L. 
parricidalis % f. parricida Parricide 1 .] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a parricide : 
guilty of parricide. Hence Parrici'dally adv. 
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Parricide 1 (paeTisaid). 1554. [a. F., ad. L. 
par(r)icida ; perh. for *patricida, f. patrem, 
pater father; see -CIDE 1.] One who murders 
his father or either parent or other near relative ; 
also, the murderer of any one whose person is 
held sacred ; transf. one who is guilty of treason 
against his country, b. attrib. = prec. 1686. 
Pa*rricide 2 . 1559. [a. F., ad. L. parrici- 
dium ; s^e prec. and -CIDE a.] The murder of 
a father, parent, near relative, ruler, etc. ; the 
crime of a parricide ; transf. the crime of tieason 
against one's country, b. attrib. - Parrici- 
dal 1806. Hence tParrici'dial, tParrici’dions 
a d/s. parricidal. 

Parrock (pse-rok), sb. New chiefly dial 
[OE . pearroc, -rue : — WGer. *parrvk ; origin 
obsc.] z. An enclosed space of ground ; a small 
field, a paddock. 9. A small apartment or 
narrow cell in a building ; a stall, coop, or pen 
for animals X440. Hence Pa rrock v. /rant, to 
enclose, shut up, confine within narrow limits. 
Parrot (parrot), sb. 1525 [Origin unkn.] 
1. A bird of the order Pstttaci, or family Psit- 
tacidse, and spec, of the genus Psiitacus ; these 
are scansorial and zygodactyl, and have a short 
hooked bill and naked cere; many of the species 
have beautihil plumage, and some are excel- 
lent mimics and learn to enunciate word 3 and 
phrases; hence, much valued as cage-birds, esp. 
the Grey Parrot ( Psittacus erythacus) of West 
Africa. 9. Applied contemptuously to a per- 
son wlio mechanically repeats the words or imi- 
tates the action of others 1581. 3. Sea-parrot, 

a. The coultcmeb or puffin, so called from the 
shape of its bill 1668. b. Some kind of fish : 
see Parrot-fish 1666. 

1. A very little wit is valued in a woman, as we are 
pleased with a few words spoken plain by a p. Poi*e. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. cage, species , etc.* ry, 

■ echo , -faculty, teacher, etc. ; -green, a yellow- 
ish green like the colouring of some parrots; p. 
tongue, a tongue like that of a p. j spec, a dry 
shrivelled condition of the human tongue in typhus, 
etc. ; -weed, the Tree Celandine, Bocconia frutescens, 
a tropical American plant; -work, merely imitative 
repetition I -wrasse =5 Parrot-fish a. Hence Pet* 
rotism. mechanical repetition or imitation {rare). 
Pa'rrolize v. to parrot {rare). Pa*rrotry, the 
mechanical or servile repetition of the sayings etc, 
of others. 

Parrot (p£e*rot),i/. 1596. [f. prec.] 1. intr. 
To chatter like a parrot ; to repeat words and 
phiases mechanically like a parrot. Now only 
as<z£W.useofnext. 9. trans.To repeat (words) 
mechanically like a parrot ; to iterate to weari- I 
ness ; to repeat or imitate without understand- 
ing or sense 1649. 3. trans. To teach to le- 

peat in a parrot-like manner; to drill like a 
parrot 1775. 

a. Ton. the ipsissima verba of Kant De Quincey. 
Hence PaTTOter, one who repeats something learned 
by rote. 

Pa Trot-coal. Sc. and n. dial. 1789. [Ori 
gin of parrot unkn.] Cannel coal. 
Pa-rrot^fiah. 171a. A name given to sume 
fishes from their brilliant colouring, or as having 
a strong hard mouth resembling the bill of a 
parrot, spec. a. A fish of the family Scaridsc 
found in tropical seas and having a very strong 
jaw. b. A fish of the Australian labroid genus 
Labrichthys, esp. L. Psittacula . c. One of the 
gymnodonts. 

Parry (parri), sb. 1705. [f. Parry v. Sub- 
stituted for Parade, a. F. parade , ad. It. pa- 
rata.f 1. *> Parade sb. 6 . 9. gen. The ward- 


parson 

into its component parts of speech and describe 
them grammatically. Also intr. or absol. b. 
intr. for pass. To admit of being parsed 1880 
Let the childe, by and by, both construe end p. it 
ouer againe Ascham. b. Anxious, whether his sen- 
tences will d. 1880. Hence Fa*reer, one who 
parses j a book on parsing. 

Parsec (paise>k). 1913. [f. Par(allax + 
Skc(ond.] A unit of measure used for inter- 
stellar distances. 

Parsee (pais/ ). 1615. [a. Pcrs. Pdrsf Per- 
si.m, f. Pars Persia.] z. One of the descendants 
of those Persians who fled to India in the 7th 
and 8th centuries to escape Mohammedan per- 
secution, and who still retain their religion (Zo- 
roastrianism) ; a Guebre. Also attrib. 9. 
The language of Persia under the Sassanian 
kings 1840. Parsee'ism, Zoroastrianism. 

Parseval (pa\iseval ). 1 909. Also Parse- 
fal. [f. the name of the inventor, August von 
Parseval.] Type of non-rigid Geiman airship. 
Parsimonious (paisirndumias), a. 1598. 
[f. \,.parsimouia Parsimony + -ous.] Charac- 
terized by parsimony ; careful in the use or dis- 
posal of money or resources; sparing, saving, 
' close \ Also Jig. b. Of things: Yielding sparely ; 
meagre, scanty ; poor, mean 1713. 

Hence Paraimonioua-ly adv., -ness. 
Parsimony (pa iftimani). late ME. rad. L. 
parsimonia or parci/nonia , f. parcere , ppl. stem 
pars - to spate, save.] Carefulness in the em- 
ployment of money or resources ; saving or 
economic disposition. Also in had sense 1561. 

The misplaced parnmony of the Treasury 1896. 

Phr. Law 0/ the logical principle that no more 
causes or fortes should be assumed inai 
to account for the facts. 


ing off of any attack 1709. 

Parry (pw-ri), v. i6-. 

pare* from parer , ad. It. parare to ward a blow 
L. parare to make ready.] z. intr. To ward 
off or turn aside a weapon or blow by opposing 
to it one's own weapon, etc. Also fig . 9. trans. 
To stop, ward off, or turn aside (a weapon, a 
blow, eta) in this way 1692. b. gen. and fig. 
To turn aside (anything threatened, an awk- 
ward question, etc.); to avoid, evade 1718, 

1. The Spaniards p. with the poniard. The an- 
cients parried with tneir bucklers 1797. a. To p. a 
cudgel with a small sword 1824. D. 1 parried ber 
questions by the best excuses I could offer 1859. 
Parse (pSjz, Sc. and U.S. pais), v. 1553. 
Lapp- f* L. pars pan.] trans . To describe (a 
word in a sentence) grammatically, by stating 
the part of speech, inflexion, and relation to the 
rest of the sentence ; to resolve (a sentence, eta) 


han are necessary 

Parsley (pfi*jsli). [OE . peter si lie, ad. late 
L. petrosilium , unexplained alteration of L. pe- 
t/oselinum, a. Gr. nupooiXivov rock-parsley, f. 
virpa rock or vtrpos stone + oikivov parsley ; 
ME. percil \ -si l, etc., a. OF. peresil : — late L. 
petrosilium ; the later forms are app. a mixture 
of the OF. forms with the ending of the OE.] 
A biennial umbelliferous plant (PetroseUnum 
sativum, sometimes classed as upturn or Carum 
PetroseUnum ), having white flowers and aro- 
matic leaves, which are finely divided, and arc 
used for seasoning and garnishing various 
dishes; in another variety (Hamburg p.) the 
large spindle-shaped root is dressed and eaten. 
Hence, the leaves of this plant, or the plants 
collectively. (Not with a 01 in pi., exc. as 
kind of parsley.) 

Hamburg P. (see above); Milk, Milky P., a 
name for hpecies of Fevcedanum and Seltnum with 
milky juice: Wild P-, name for various wild um* 
bellilers with finely-divided leaves. Sec also Cow*/., 
Heduk-/., Si one- Parsley, etc. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. sauce ; p.-bed, a bed of p. ; 
•fern, name for the Ruck Brake {A Uosorus t ru/us 
nr Lryptogramme crisfa), also applied to a variety of 
the Lady rern {Alhyrium iuii.\-jemina). 

PaiBiey-piert (-ptat). Also -pert 1597. 
[app. pop. coimption of F. pen e-pierre, lit. 

* pjerce-Mone ’ ; cf. Breakstone.] A dwarf 
annual herb ( A L hern ilia arvensis), allied to the 
I .ady's Mantle, growing on dry barren ground, 
hedge- banks, eta 

Parsnip [parsnip). [ME. fassentp , pas - 
nep(e, ult. repr. L. pastinaca parsnip, whence 
OF. pasnaie , of which pasnep may be an altered 
form by assoc, w. Neep.] A biennial umbel- 
liferous plant ( Patttnaca sativa), having pin- 
nate leaves, yellow flowers, and a pale yellow 
root, used in the cultivated state as a culinary 
vegetable. Hence, the root or edible part of this 
plant. Also extended to the genus Pastinaca. 
Also attrib. 

Prov. Fine t fair , soft) words butter no Parsnips. 
Meadow P.. (a) Cow-parsnip, Her odeum Spkon- 
dy/ium: ib) the N. American genua Tkmsiium\ 
Wild P., the wild form of Pastinaca sativa (ate 
above). See also Cow -parsnip. Water parsnip. 
Parson (pa*J02n, pa-zs’n). [ME. persone, 
a. OP., AF. person* , later OF. parsoune, AF. 
parson(e : — L .persona Person, in med.L. 'rec- 
tor of a parish For the genesis of the eccl. 
use See N.E.D.] 1. Eccl. A holder of a paro- 

chial benefice in full possession of its rights and 
dues; a rector, a. Extended, fa nop. use, so 
as to include a vicar, or any benenoed clergy- 
man ; a chaplain, a curate, any clergyman ; a 
nonconformist minister or preacher. In the ea- 
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tended sense only colloq., and often dyslogistic. 
1588. 3. transf Applied to animals with block 
fur or markings, or to birds with black feathers. 
See also Parson-bird. 1806. 4 »fir, A finger- 
post. Chiefly dial . 2785. 

1. P. imparsone * 1 see Impaosonee. a. 1 Mr. C I 
He ain’t a parson. He 's a Man ' 1899. 3. 1 si* of 
Wight /., the cormorant. 

at t rib. end Comb , j p.-gull. the great black-backed 
gull ( Larus marinas ) ; p.-in-the-pulpit, a pop. name 
<of two plants, cuckoo-pint and monkshood ; parson’s 
nose, the rump of a fowl, etc. 1 parson's week, the 
time taken as a holiday by a clergyman who has a 
Sunday off, lasting usu. from Monday to the Satur- 
day t week following. Hence PaTSondom, the 
quality of a p.| parsons collectively. Pa'raoned 
PPl. a . furnished with a p. ; married in church or 
chapel (colloq.). Parsoness (foe.), the wife of a p. 
Parso'nic, -al eutjs. of or pertaining to a p. 1 cha- 
racteristic of parsonst -ly adv. 

Parsonage (pk'jsan&l^). late ME. [Altered 
form, as in prec., of personage Personage.] i. 
The benefice or living of a parson ; a rectory. 
Obs. exc. in Law. a. (-= P. -house.) The house 
attached to a parson’s living, the rector’s house. 
Sometimes applied to the residence provided foi 
any minister of religion, late ME. +3. The 
parson's tithe. Sc. -1818. 4. attrib as p- 

house, etc. 1566. 

3. What have I been paying stipend and teind, p. 
and vicarage for, ever sin* the [year] aughty-nine ? 
Scott. 

Pa’raon-bird. 1857. [See Parson 3 ] 1. 

A New Zealand bird (Prosthemadera novae - 
telandiae ), so called from its dark plumage and 
white neck-feathers ; also called poe-bird or tui. 

а. The Rook 1903. 

Part (p&it), sb. (adv.) [In OE. ad. L. pars, 
partem un sense a a) ; in 13th c. a. F. part L. 
partem J A. sb. L Portion of a whole, x. That 
which with another or others makes up a whole ; 
a certain amount, but not all. of any thing or 
number of things ; a portion, division, section, 
element, constituent, piece. (When denoting a 
number of persons or things, often taken as a 
noun of multitude with pi. verb.) ME. b. Often 
used without article, late ME. c. spec. An es- 
sential or integral portion; a constituent, ele- 
ment. (Also without article.) 173a. a. t pec. +a. 

part of speech. (The earliest use.) -1637. b. 

A division of a book, play, poem, etc.; also 
spec. Each of the portions of a work issued at 
intervals, a fascicule 1450. tc. An element or 
constituent of some quality or action (with no 
•tress on its being merely a part) ; a point, par- 
ticular. Hence absol. Point; matter; affair; 
respect. -17x9. 8- A portion of an animal body. 
Usu. pi . ; also absol. (euphem.) -» private parts, 
late ME. t4. A minute portion of matter; a 
particle -1800. 5. spec, (with a numeral) : Each 
of the equal portions o i a whole; an aliquot 
part, exact divisor, Bubmultiple ME. fb. Used 
by confusion as if — 'times’ as in {by) a thousand 
parts , etc. --1695, c. In expressing the propor- 
tions of the Ingredients of a mixture s One of 
a number of equal portions of indeterminate 
amount 16x5. 

s. The greatest n. of the Indian cavalry were cut 
to piece* 1774. Whatever is the p. of a p , is a p. of 
the whole 1836. b. He burneth p. thereof in the lire 
Isa. xliv. id. Great p. perished before they could 
reach the wall Southey. c. The nder sate as if he 
had been a p. of the horse Scott. < P. and parcel 
(emphatic). 5. Possession being nine parts of the 
law 1813. C. Take of pure sulphate of copper, two 
parts ■, subcarbonate of ammonia, three parts 1811. 

IL Portion allotted, share. 1. A portion of 
something allotted to a particular person ; a 
share. Also, Sharing, participation ; interest, 
concern ME. b. Allotted portion ; possession ; 
One’s lot in life. Obs. or arch . late ME. 9. 
What one has to do ; function, office, business, 
duty, late ME. 3. Tkeatr. The character as- 
signed to an actor in a dramatic pel formance ; 
a rdle. Also, the words spoken by an actor in 
such a rdle ; hence, a copy of these. 1 495. b .Jig. 
late ME. 4. Mas. The melody assigned to a 
particular voice or instrument in concerted mu- 
sic, or a copy of this ; each of the constituent 
melodies or successions of notes which make up 
a harmony. Hence transf. Each of the voices 
or instruments which join in a concerted piece. 
15*6. fS* A piece of conduct, an act -Tfi33. 

б. A personal quality or attribute ; almost al- 
ways in pi. Abilities, capacities, tale nts. Als o 

»(Gar. KaD)T> (Fr. j «*). U (Ger. Mtfller). 


absol. *= high intellectual ability, cleverness. Now 
arch, or literary . 1561. 

I. Phr. To have p., to share, partake (in, f of). To 

have neither p. nor lot in, to have no share or con- 
cern in. a Accuse not Nature, she hath don her p. 
Milt. 3. All the world’s a stage. .And one man in 
his time playes many parts Shaks. b. Pbr. To play 
(act) the p. of. to act as or like To play (act) a p., 
to perform a function, or pursue a course of action ; 
also, to sustain a feigned character, act deceitfully ; 
He was unskilled to act a p. and speak half the truth 
1886 6, A gentleman . o; very excellent good partes 

H. Jomb. A man of Parts, but a most vile, stinking 
Wlitgg Hbabnb. 

HI* Region ; side. x. A portion of a country, 
etc., or of the world ; a region, quarter. (Usu. 
in pi , ; often with a vague collective sense.) late 
ME. *j'9. Side {lit.) ; hence, direction in space 
-1774. b. *n Hand sb. (see On hand e.) Now 
rare. 1485. 3. Side m a contest, dispute, 

contract, etc. ; party ; cause, late ME. b. concr . 
A party ; a body of partisans ; a faction. Now 
nre or Obs. M E. 

x. To propagate the Gospel in foreign parts Rkrkb- 
lky. a. Lake xviL 24, b. On the oilier p., 1 judged 
that I might lose nearly as much Sievenson. 3. An 
agreement made.. Between— ..(the vendor) of the 
one p., and — ..(the purchaser) of the olher p. 1884, 

IV. L f. Part v. J The parting of the hair. U.S. 

1890. 

Phrases. P. of speech (Gram . ) [L. pars orat/onis], 
formerly also/, of reason, or simply part , each of the 
clas.se*. of words as determined by the kind of notion 
or relation which they express in the sentence. 
Most p., the greatest p., most ; as adv. mostly ; f the 
more p., the majority. Take p. : a. To share, par- 
lake of or in (cf. IL 1); b. To participate in 
(some action), to assist, co-operate (cf. II. a). For 
my p., as regards iny share in the matter, as far as 1 
am concerned ; so for his , our , your /., etc. In p., 
partly. In good p., favourably or without offence ; 
in ill /., unfavourably. Chiefly with take or the 
like. Oil the p. of (auy one, on his /., etc.), on the 
side of: as regards (his, etc.) share in the action; as 
far as (he, etc.) is concerned ; also, proceeding from 
(the person or party mentioned) as agent 1 made or 
performed by; by. 

Comb.: p.-mualc, music in parts (esp. vocal); 
•singing, singing m parts ; -writing, composition 
of music in parts, combination of parts in musical 
composition (see II. 4). 

B. adv. or quasi-<7</i». or adj. In part, partly, 
to some extent. Usu. hyphened when qualify- 
ing a sb. or an adj. used attrib. 1513. 

This wretch hAtb n. confest his Villany Shaks. A 
par t- heai d case of alleged dealing in bogus cheques 

1891. P.-payment , payment in p^, action of partly 
paying. F.-time , applied to a person employed for 
part of his or her time, or to such an employment. 

Part (pilit), v. ME. [a. Y.partir : — 1 .. par- 
tire (in cl. L. usu. partiri) to part, divide, share, 
f. pan, partem, stem parti - Part sb. J I. 1. 
trans. To divide into parts; to divide, break, 
sever. Now somewhat rare . b. To separate 
(the hair), as with a comb, on each side of a 
dividing line or parting 1615. c. Naut. To 
break, or suffer the breaking of (a rope) so as 
to get loose from an anchor, a mooring, etc. 
1793. 9. intr. To suffer division, break, cleave, 

come in two or in pieces 1579. 3 - trans. To 

dissolve (a connexion, etc.) by separation of the 
persons or parties concerned, late ME. 4. To 
put asunder, sunder (two or more persons or 
things, or one from another) ; to separate (com- 
batants, companions, lovers, etc.). Also fig. to 
separate in thought, to distinguish ME. b. To 
keep asunder or separate ; to separate as a 
boundary 1575. c. spec, in techn. uses ; esp. 
{Metal l.), to separate (gold and silver) from each 
other by an acid 1487. d. intr. or absol. To 
make or cause separation or division 16x1. 

1. Thou shult p. it in pieces, and powr oyln thereon 
Lev. iL 6. To /. the hoof, to have cloven hoof* \ 
Every beast that parteth the jioofe Deut . xiv. 6. C. 
In the attempt, it parted the grappling rope 1703. a 
The frigate parted amidships Marry at. 3. Phr. To 
p. company ( « sense 1 1 . at. To f. a fight, fray, to 
put an end to a fight by separating the comliatants. 
fTo p. beds, to cease to live together in wedlock. 4. 
The Lord doe so to me, and more alsoj if ought but 
death p. thee and me Ruth i. 17. While he blessed 
them, bee was parted from them, and caried vp into 
heauen Luke xxiv. 51. b. Where seas or deserts p. 
them from the rest Cowpbb. 

II. 1. intr. To become or be separated (from 
something) ; to be liberated or detached ; to 
emanate; to come off (rare) ME. a. In reci- 
procal sense : To go or come apart, to separate. 
Of persons! To quit one another s company. 
ME. b. absol. To part with something, esp. 

s? (Fr. dime). 0 (carl), c (£•) (time). 


money; to give or pay money, slang or colloq. 
1873. 8- intr. To take one's leave or depar- 

ture ; to go away ; to set out {arch.) ME. b. 
To p. (hence, out of this life, etc.) : to die ME. 
+4- trans . — Depart v. 11. 4. -x8xa. 

a. But dearest friends, alas I must p. Gay. Hc.«e 
our roads parted (mad.). P.from, (is) to go away 
from, leave * b. = sense II. 3 b (now rare). P. with 
(a) = sense II. a (now rare ) j (b) to let go, give upi 
to send away, dismiss ; of a body or substance; to 
lose, give off (heat, etc.); Oh, that I should p. with 
so much gold 1 Marlowe. 3. But now he parted 
hence Shaks. b. A [» he] patted eu'n iust between* 
Twelue and One Shaks. 4. Rich. II, 11 1. i. 3, 

HI. x. trans. To divide to or among a number 
of recipients ; to distribute in shares. Somewhat 
arch. ME. 9. To share with another or others; 
(of one person) to give a share of to another ; 
(of several) to divide among themselves. Now 
rare or Obs. exc. dial. ME. +3. intr. To make 
division into shares; to give, take, or have a 
share ; to * go shares ‘ ( with a person ; of or in, 
rarely with, a thing) -167a 

s. To p her time Twixt reading and bohea Pops. 

3. They shall p. alike i Sam. xxx. 24. So fPa*rt- 
able a. — Partible -163a. PaTter, one who or that 
which pans (now rare). 

II Partage (parta‘3). 1456. [a. F., f. partir 
to Part ; see -age. Formerly naturalized; now 
treated as F. J x. Division ; esp. division into 
shares 1598. a. A part, share, lot 1456. 
Partake (paxi/i’k), v. 1561. [Back-forma- 
tion from Partaker, Partaking, syncopated 
f. part-taker, -taking, repr. L. farticcps , -ci- 
pium.'] I. trans. 1 . To take a part in, to share 
in 1589. b. To share (a meal) ; hence. To eat 
or drink of, to ’ take ’. Now rare or Obs. i6xx. 
tc. To be made acquainted with (news, etc.) 
-1667. fa. To impart, communicate (to or 
with) ; esp. to make known -1611. t3. To in- 

form (a person) of (news, etc.) -1590. 

X. The old man Partook that feeling Southey. C* 
Let her with thee p. what thou hast heard Milt, a 
Wint. T. v. iii. 13a. 

H. intr. x. To participate in some action or 
condition. Const, in, of ( fudth ) the thing; 
with the person sharing. 1585. b. esp. (with 
of ) To get, have a share or portion of. Often 
« to take some of. take of, take x6oi. c. To 
have something of (a quality or attribute) 1615. 
fa. To take sides with a person -1627. 

I. Bred in a luxurious court, without partaking in 
its effeminacy Goldsm. b. Her solitary meals she 
partook of in ihe apartment nrxt the eating room 
1805. a. When I against my self* with thee pertaks 
Shaks. Soun. cxlix. Hence Parta*kable, -take- 
able a. capable of tpartaking, or of being partaken. 

Partaker (piut#ik;u). late ME. [f. Part 
sb. + Taker ; rendering L. particeps.] 1. One 
who takes a part or share, a partner, participa- 
tor. (Now viewed as « one who partakes.) 
ta. One who take's another's part ; a supporter, 
partisan -170a 

x. All the other are part-takers therof more or 
lease 1561. Alike p. of my joys or grief 1774. a. To 
the.. long unquieting of kyng Henry and his par- 
takers xsaS. 

Partaking (pajt/i*kig), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[f. Part sb. + Taking vbl. sb. ] 1. The taking 
of a part or share ; participation. ta. The 
taking the part of some one ; taking sides (in a 
dispute, etc.) -1657. 

Part an (paut&n). Sc. and n. dial, late ME. 
j app. Celtic ; in Gael, partan ; ult. history 
unkn.] A crab ; esp. the common crab. Cancer 
pagurus ; fig. an ill-natured person. 

Parted (pfi-jted), ppl. a. late M E. 1 . [fa. 
pple. of Part v . ; see -ED *.] x. Divided into 
parts ; severed, cloven ; divided, as the hair, 
by a parting 1590. b. Bot. Cleft nearly to the 
base, as a corolla or calyx, as 3- parted, tripar- 
tite 1880. c. Her. =- Party a. 3 ; hence of 
cloth, trappings, etc. 1478. a. Separated, sun- 
dered i6ik. 3. Departed, dead [arch.) 1593, 
IL (f. Part sb. + -ed\] +1. Furnished with or 
having (good, mean, etc.) parts ; gifted, talented 
-1668. a. Charged with a dramatic part 161a. 

1. A Man well p^ a sufficient Schollm- B. Jons. 

Parterre (paate«*j). 1639. 0- F. ; aubst 
use of par terre on or over the ground.] x. A 
level space in a garden occupied by flower-beds 
ornamentally arranged. Also fir, a. The 
part of the ground-floor of the auditorium of a 
theatre behind the orchestra ; also, its occu- 
pants 1712. 

/ (*) (w«)i { (Fr. fosre). 5 (f»r, fern, earth). 



PARTHEN1C 

Parthenlc (pax]>e*nikL aA rare . 1834. [ad. 
Gr. vapBevutbs, f. napBtvos virgin.] Of or be- 
longing to, or of the nature of, a virgin ; fig. 
un violated. So Parthe'nian a . 1656. 
Parthenlc (pax^emik), a. 2 1877. [f. E- 

parthenium (in the herbalists) camomile + -IC.] 
In p. acid , an acid obtained from some species 
of Parthenium ; so Pa’rthenine, an alkaloid 
obtained from P . Hysteropkorus and used as a 
remedy for fever and neuralgia. 

Parthenogenesis, pa :i ])C rifld^ e • nes i s) . 1 849. 
[f. Gr. irapBivas viigin + ylveait Genesis.] 
Biol . Reproduction without concourse of oppo- 
site sexes or union of sexual elements. So 
Parthenogenctic a. pertaining to, of the na- 
ture of, or characterized by p. ; reproducing by 
p. Pa rthenogene-tically adv. 

|| Parthenogonidium (pau]>en0g0ni'di£m). 
1895. [mod.L., f. Gr. rapBtvos virgin + GONI- 
Dium.] Pot. A gonidiutn in certain algae, as 
Volvox , by which they arc reproduced asexu- 
ally. 

Parthenospore (pa*j)x?n<jsp5a:j'). 1889. [f. 
Gr. irapOivos virgin + SPORE. J Pot. A repro- 
ductive cell in certain algae, resembling a zygo- 
spore, but produced without conjugation. 
Parthian (p&'xjn&n), a. and so. 1536. [See 
-AN, -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Par- 
thia, an ancient kingdom of western Asia 1590. 

The Parthian horsemen were accustomed to dis- 
charge their missiles backwards while in real or pre- 
tended flight t hence used allusively in P. shaft, shot, 
glance, etc. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Parthia. 

Or like the P. I shall flying fight Shaks. 

|| Parti (part*’)- 1814. [K., =* party; side, 

match, resolution taken for oneself.] 1. A 
marriageable person considered in reference to 
means, etc., or as a * match \ a. Parti pris , 
side taken, mind made up, bias 1871. 

Parti- 1 , extended use of parti - in Parti- 
coloured, as in tpa'rtle-coated, having a 
parti-coloured or motley coat (Shaks.). So in 
tpaTti-me:mbered, having members or limbs 
of two kinds (Milton) ; etc. 

Parti- 2 , comb, form of L. pars, partem , 
Part ; as in parti-pa*rtial a. (Logic), applied 
by Sir W. Hamilton to a proposition in which 
both terms are partial or particular; parti- 
to’tal, in which one is particular and one uni- 
versal. 

Partial (piuJaV), a. (si.) ME. [a. OF. 
turcial, F. partial , and in sense a partiel , ad. 
late L. partialis .J A. adj. I. Inclined ante- 
cedently to favour one party in a cause, or 
one side of the question more than the other ; 
biased ; interested ; unfair. (Opp. to impar- 
tial.) b. Prejudiced or biased in some one’s 
favour ; hence : Favourably disposed, kindly, 
sympathetic. Const, to. Now rare. 1585. c. 
With to : Having a liking for, fond of (col log.) 
1696. 

1. I perseaue, that God. is not parcia.ll Tinoai.r 
Acts x. 34. b. So obliging, so p. to our Sophist 
Bentlky. c. f am not more p. to my arm chair • . 
than of yore 1827. 

IL 1. Pertaining to or involving a part only ; 
constituting a part only ; incomplete 1641. b. 
spec. That is one of the parts that make up a 
whole; constituent, component 1481. 9. In 

tcchn. senses, a. Astron . Applied to an eclipse 
in which part only of the disk of the luminary 
is covered or darkened 1704. b. Math . (a) 
Applied to differentials, differentiation, etc. re- 
lative to one only of the variables involved, the 
rest being for the time supposed constant. ( 6 ) 
P. determinant «■ Minor determinant 18x6. c. 
Pot. Forming one of the parts of a compound 
structure; secondary, subordinate; as p. um - 
bel, each of the smaller umbels of a compound 
umbel; etc. 1760. d. Acoustics and Mus. Ap- 
plied to any one of the simple tones which to- 
gether form a complex tone. Upper p. tones (or 
upper partials) : those higher in pitch than the 
fundamental tone ; also called harmonics or over- 
tones. 1879. e. *. C. Ch. Of an indulgence : 
Remitting part only of the temporal punishment 
of sin 1885. 

*. Or p. Ill is universal Good Por*. P. damage to 
merchandise 1886. 

B. sb. Acoustics and Mus . Short for p. tone ; 
see 9 d above. Hence PaTtlainess. 
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Partlalism (pa-jJ51iz*m). 1864. [-ism.] 

1. A partial theory or view, which does not take 
into account all the facts 187a. 9. Theol. * 

Particularism i. 1864, 

Partialist tpauj&list). 1597. [f. Partial 

a. + -1ST.] x, gen. A partial, prejudiced, or 

biased person ; a partisan. 9. One whose 
knowledge or outlook is limited 1841. 3. 

Theol. «= Particular isr 1864. 

Partiality (paxjiae'llti). late ME. [a. OF. 
parci -, partiahtt , med.L. partial it as, f. partia- 
lis Partial; see -ity.] i. The quality or 
character of being partial (see Partial I) ; 
prejudice, bias, unfairness ; an instance of this. 

b. Prepossession in favour of a particular per- 
son or thing; hence, Favourable disposition, 
predilection, fondness for some one or some- 
thing. Const. to, for, towards 1581. +9. Party- 
spirit, rivalry ; factiousness -175a. 

I. Gyue trew iugement without ony fauoure or 
parsealyte Ld. Bf.rners. 

Partialize (pjpxjAloiz), v. 159a. [ad. F. 
partialiser, f. partial Partial; see-IZE.] +1. 
intr. To be partial -1656. 9. trans, To render 

partial ; to bias 1593. 

Partially (paujali), adv. 1460. [f. Par- 
tial 4- -LY 2 . J I. ( «*- F. partialement.) In a 
biased manner, with partiality; unfairly, un- 
justly. Now rare . 1495. b. With special fa- 
vour or affection. Now rare. 1633. 

Their own transgressions p. they smother Shaks. 

IL (™ F. partiel lement.) In a partial way or 
degree ; incompletely ; partly 1460. 

Which was but p. true Sir T. Browne. 

Partible (pa-jtib’l), a. 1540. [ad. post-cl. 
L. partibilis , f. partiri to part, divide ; see 
-bi.e.] Capable of being parted or separated ; 
subject to partition ; divisible ; separable. b. 
That involves partition of inheritance 1653. 

A fathrr's land was p. among all his children 1863. 
Hence Partibi’lity, p. quality. 

Participable (paxtrsipab’l), a. 1450. [a. 

OF., f. barticiper to Participate ; see -ble.] 
+ 1. Liable to participate. 9. Capable of being 
participated or shared 1610. 

Participant (paxtrsipant), a. and sb. 1549. 
[ad. L. participantem, pr. pple. of participat e to 
Participate.] A. adj. Participating, partak- 
| mg, sharing. B. sb. One who participates in 
anything; a sharer, partaker 156a. 

The chief participants in the recent massacre 1891. 

Participate (paxtrsip^lt), ppl. a. Now rare 
or Ob\. X450. [ad. L. participate made to 
share ; see next J ti. — prec. A. -1657. 9. 

as pa, pple. Shared, participated 1850. 
Participate (paxtrsip^t), v. 1531. [f. I.. 
participat farticifiare, f. particeps, participem 
a partaker, f. parti - Part + - cip -, weak form 
of cap-, stem of capere to take. See -ATE 4 .] 
I. trans. z, - Partake I. 1. +9. «= Partake 
I. 2. -1707. 

1. The one [the soul] we p. with goddes, the other 
[the body] with hestes Elyot. 

II. intr. ® Partake II. 1 (but not now said 
of sharing in mateiial things). Const, with a 
person, in (fof fwith) a thing. 1565. b. ■■ 
Partake II. ic. 1378. 

Millie and I. .participated very little in the general 
conversation 1873. b. Both members p. of harmony 
Johnson. Hence Participating vbl. sb. arid ppl. a. 

(■ spec . profit-sharing). P&rti'cip&tingly adv. 

Participation (paxtisipji Jon). late ME. 
[a. F., ad. L. participationem ; see prec.] 1. 
The action or fact of partaking, having or 
forming part of\ fthe partaking of the sub- 
stance, quality, or nature of 9. The fact or 
condition of sharing in common (with others, 
or with each other) ; partnership, fellowship ; 
profit-sharing, late ME, b. A taking part 
(with others) in some action or matter 2667. 

1. As for the other Sacrament, make conscience of 
a frequent j>, thereof 1631. >. For thou hast lost thy 
Princely Priuiledge, With vile p. Shaks. Sharing in 
whatever surplus profits are realised by the more 
efficient labour which p. calls forth i88x. 

Participative (paxtisip^tiv), a. 1651. [f. 

L. participat -, -are; see -IVE.J Having the 
quality of participating. 

Participator (paxti'sip/ttoi). 1796. [a. late 
L., f. farticipare to Participate, J One who 
participates ; a partaker, sharer. So Parti'- 
cipatory a. characterized by participation or 
profit-sharing. 


PARTICULAR 

I Participial (paxtisi'pi&l), a. and sb. 1570. 
[ad. L. participialis , f. participium PARTI- 
I ciple.] A. adj. Of the nature of a participle ; 
of, pertaining to, or involving a participle 1591. 
B. sb. A verbal derivative of the nature of, or 
akin to, a participle 1370. 

A. P. adjective, an adjective that is a participle in 
origin and form. Hence Particl’pi&lize v. to make 
p., turn into a participle. Particrpially adv. as a 
participle. 

Participle (piMti.ip'1), sb. late ME. [«. 
OF. participle, by-form of participe, ad. L. 
participium a sharing, etc., after Gr. /tcro^.j 
ft. A person, animal, or thing that partakes of 
the nature of two or more different classes -1694. 
9. Gram. A word that partakes of the nature of 
a verb and an adjective ; a deriv. of a verb 
which has the function and construction of an 
adjective (qualifying a noun), while retaining 
some of those of the verb (c.g. tense, govern- 
ment of an object) ; a verbal adjective. For- 
merly often reckoned a separate part of speech. 

a. To whom coming as unto a living stone : the p. 
notes a continued motion 1681. 

Particle (pautik’l), sb. late ME. [ad. L. 
parhcula, dim. of pars, partem Part.] x. A 
small part or portion of a whole. Now rare or 
Ob r. , or merged in 3. b. A very small part of 
any proposition, writing, etc. ; a clause ; an 
at tide of a formula 1526. 9. A very minute 

portion of matter ; formerly often atom or 
molecule ; in Dynamics, a minute mass of mat- 
ter, which while still having inertia and attrac- 
tion is treated as a point, i.e. as having no 
magnitude, late ME. b. The smallest conceiv- 
able portion of something immaterial 1620. c. 
l.iturg. A fragment of the Host or consecrated 
bread 1727. 3. Gram. A minor part of speech, 

esp. one that is short and indeclinable, a rela- 
tion-word ; also, a prefix or suffix having a dis- 
tinct meaning, as un-, -iy, -ness 1533. 

*. Ane p. of beif 1567. a. Every p. of matter at- 
tracts every other p. 1871. b. They hail never enter- 
tained a p. of doubt Palky. 

Parti-coloured, particoloured (pa-xti- 
k&'lajd ; stress var.), a. Also party-. 1535. [*• 
parti. Party a.] Partly of one colour and 
partly of another; di versicoloured. b. fig. 
Varied, chequered 1622. 

The Pope's parti-coloured body guard 1879. b. 
Life party-colour'd, half pleasure, half care Prior. 
Hence tParti-colour a. 1 also as sb. -1662. tParti- 
colour v. to make parii-coloured, colour variously 
(rare). 

Particular (pAiti-kizflax), a. and sb. late 
ME. [a. OF. particuler (mod. F.-ter), ad.L. 
particulars of or concerning a pait, t. parti- 
cula Particle ; ace -ak l .J A. adj. I. ft. 
Partial ; not universal -1643. 9. Relating 

to a single definite thing or person, a set of 
things or persons, as dist. from others : of one's 
(it*, «lu. ) own f special j not general, lnte ME. 
fb. Proper, peculiar, restricted (to) -1725. c. 
Logic. Applied to a proposition m which some- 
thing is predicated of some, not all, of a class ; 
opp. to universal 1551. +3. Private, personal, 

not public -1768. 4. That is a unit or definite 
one among a number ; taken or considered by 
itself ; individual, single, separate 1529. g. Dis- 
tinguished among others 01“ the kind ; marked ; 
special 1485. tb. Noteworthy ; peculiar, singu- 
lar -1791. tc. Singular, strange, odd- 1817. 
d. Used in the names of certain modifica- 
tions of ordinary iambic metres common in 
hymns, as Common P. Metre (8.8.6.8.8.6.L Long 
P. Metre (8.8.8.8.8.8.), etc. Chiefly U.S. €. 
Relating to or dealing with the separate parts, 
elements, or details of a whole; detailea, mi- 
nute, circumstantial X450. I7. Specially at- 

tentive to a person ; bestowing marked atten- 
tions ; familiar in manner -1771. b. Closely 
acquainted, intimate. (Now assoc, w. 5) 1706. 
8. Attentive to or scrupulous concerning details 
of action ; bence exacting as to details, nice in 
taste, fastidious 18x4. 

x. The Three yea res Drought, in the time of Elias, 
was but P., and left People Aliue Bacon, a. These 
are not my p. Sentiments Bukki. P. average 1 see 
Average sb} 4. p. Baptiste, a body of Baptist* 
holding the Galvinistic doctrines of/, election and /■ 
redemption. L e. the Divine election, etc^ of some, 
not alL of the human race. c. 'Some lakes have an 
outlet is a p. Judgment i860. 4. Make.. each p. 

baire to stand an end Shaks. 5. P. pains p. thanks 
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do ask E Jons* b, Johnson's mode of penmanship, 
which at all times was very p. Boswell. 6. The p. 
Description of the several Instruments 1669. I am 
thus p. in the relation of every incident 1803. 7. 

Never suffer this Fellow to be p. with you again 
Fielding. b. These are p. friends of mine Shkridan. 
8. People who have to work for their living must not 
be too d. 1879. 

Phr. estate (Law), 'that interest which is granted 
..out of a larger estate, which then becomes an ex- 

S ectancy either in reversion or remainder ' (Wharton), 
o /. tenant , the tenant of a p. estate. 

H. Absol. uses. 1. The p. That which is par- 
ticular 1551. a. In p. fa. (Each) by itself, in- 
dividually, severally; in detail -173 7. b. In 
distinction from others ; particularly, especially 
150a, tc. In private -1702. ta- In the p. In 
the particular or special case ; opp. to in the 
general -1827. 

s. This argument h from the p. f to the vniucrsall 
* 55 *. 

B. s b. ti. A part of a whole; spec, a division 
or • head ’ of a discourse or argument -1859. 
9. A detail, item, point, circumstance 1533. b. 
ft '. Items or details of statement or informa- 
tion ; information as to details ; a detailed ac- 
count 1606. *t"3. A minute account, descrip- 
tion, or enumeration ; a minute -1840. +4. a. 

Each one of a number or group of things ; an 
individual thing or article -1743. b. An indi- 
vidual person ; occas. spec, a private person, one 
not holding a public position >1766. 5. More 

vaguely : A particular case or instance. (Usu. 
in pi. ; opp. to generals or universal.) 1600. 
b. Logic . ^ particular proposition (see A. I, a c) 
1551. f6. (One’s) individual case ; personal 

interest or concern ; part. Chiefly in phr. for , 
tn, a\ to, etc. (one's) p. -1700. tb. Personal or 
private interest, profit, oradvantage -1653. tc. 
Personal relation, intimacy ; personal interest, 
regard, or favour (rare) -1631. 7. colloq. or 

slang . a. Something specially belonging to, or 
characteristic of, a place or person, as London 
p., a London fog 1807. b. A special friend 1828. 

1. Lot us devide the discourse, .into foure particu- 
lars 1601. s. Examine mee vpon the particulars of 
my Life Shaks. b. But how, Dut how, giue me par- 
ticulars Shaks. 5. Deliberation for the most part is 
of Particulars Hobrfs. 6. We have all admired it., 
and fot my own p., 1 return you my sincerest thanks 
Cow raa. c. Cor. v. i. 3. Hence Particularly 
aiiv in a p. manner, or with a p. reference. 

Particularism (paiti kiifl&riz'm). 1824. [f. 
Par ncuLAR + -ism. J 1. Theol. The doctrine 
of particular election or particular redemption 
(see Par mcular A. I. 2) 1828. a. Exclusive 
devotion to one’s particular party, sect, nation, 
etc. ; exclusiveness 1824. 8. Politics . The prin- 

ciple of leaving each state in an empire or fede- 
ration free to retain its own government, laws, 
and rights ; esp. in German politics after c 1850. 
1853. So Particularise an advocate of p. ; 
also as adj. 

Particularity (n&itiki£lse*rTti). 1528. [a. 
F. particularity, ad. late L. particularitatem, f. 
particulars PARTICULAR ; see -MY.] 1. The 

quality of being particular as opp. to general or 
universal 1587. tb. A particular case or in- 
stance -1598. g. The quality of being special or 
of a special kind ; the fact of being noteworthy 
(now rare) 157a +b. Singularity, oddity -1791. 
3. An attribute belonging particularly to the 
thing in question; a peculiarity (now rare) 1588. 
+4. A particular point or circumstance, a detail 
-1796. 5. Minuteness or detailedness of de- 

scription, statement, etc. 1638. tO. Special 
attentiveness to a person ; familiarity -1815. 7. 
Attentiveness to details; scrupulous preciseness 
1671. 

1. b. s Hen. VI, v. ii. 44. 4. And so. .entered info 
the particularities of the matter 1598. 6. Objection* 
able p. to another woman Jans Austen. 7. A p. as 
to the saving of string 1889. 

Particularize (piiitrkufliraiz), v. 1588. 

[a. F . part iculariser\ see -izk.] 1. trans. To 
render particular (as opp. to general) ; to re- 
strict to a parti culat thing or class (rare). a. 
To name or state specially, or one by one ; to 
speak or treat of individually, or in detail ; to 
specify, (The usual sense.) 1593. b. intr. To 
go into particulars or detail x6ox. a. trans . To 
render distinct or separate; to individualise, 
distinguish, differentiate (rare) 1643. 

a In mentioning your friends, 1 must p. Mr. Pope 
1741* b. In our hasty narrative . . we have not paused 
to p. 1834. Hence ParticularUa’tion, 
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Particulate Only in scien- 

tific use. 1874. [ad. ined. or mod.L, particulars, 
particulars to divide into particles, f. particula 
Particle.] Existing in the condition of mi- 
nute separate particles. b. Of or relating to 
minute separate particles 1881. 

Pa*rticule. Obs. exc. in sense a, as Fr. (par- 
tfktt 1 ). 1540. [a. F., ad. L. particula Par- 

ticle.] ti. A particle - 1647. j| a. spec . Ap- 
plied to the French preposition de used as a 
prefix of nobility in personal names 1889. 

|| Partie (part/-). 1678. | F.] a. A match in 
a game, a game. b. P. Carrie, a party of four 

’Fartile (pa-Jtail, -til), a. 1576. [ad. L. par 
tilis divisible, partial, f. root of partire to di- 
vide; see -ilf.] tx. = Partial a. II. -1697. 
2. Astiol. Of an aspect : Exact to the same de- 
gree and minute, or, at least, within a degree. 
Opp. to Platic. 1610. 

a P. conjunction, exact conjunction t so /. opposi- 
tion \ p. trine, positions exactly 120 0 apart. 

Parting (paatiij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Part 
v. + -ING 1 .] The action of Part v. % parti- 
tion; the result, or place, of this action ; some- 
thing that parts. 1. Division, breaking, cleav- 
ing I S3°* b. The division or dividing line of 
the hair when combed 1698. a. Separation ; 

' per. in techn. uses (cf. Part v. I. 4 c) ME. 
b. The place at which two or more things sepa- 
rate ; as the p. of the ways (often jig . ) ; water-p., 
a Watershed. late ME. c. concr. Something 
that pans or separates two things ; esp. in techn. 
uses, as (a) Muting nnd Geol. A layer of rock, 
clay, eic. lying between two beds of different 
formations; (b) Founding. Fine sand (p.-sand) 
or other powdery substance used to prevent 
adhesion of the surfaces of the parts of a mould 
1708. 3. Mutual separation of two or more 

persons ; leave-taking ME. 4. Departure ; also 
fig. ( euphem .) decease, death (arch.) ME. 

*. There being great dinger of the ship’s p. 1748. 
3- P. is such sweete sorrow, That I shall say good 
night, till it be morrow Siiaks. The p. with a be- 
loved Child 1 705. 

attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. Of or pertaining to 
parting; esp. (in adjectival construction) Given, 
taken, performed, etc. at parting ; 1 farewell *, con- 
cluding, final. p. rup, (<*) a drinking-cup with two 
handles, used by two persons in taking a draught of 
liquor at parting; ( b ) a kind of ‘ cup 1 or compound 
beverage made with ale and sherry. b. Of or per- 
taining to separation, as parting-point \ esp. in 
names of lei hnical appliances used for separating 
something, etc., as p.-bead - p.-strip ; -sand (sec 
a c) ; -Strip, a strip of material used for separating 
two parts, e. g. the vertical strip of wood inserted at 
the side of the fiame of a sash window to keep the 
sashes apart when raised or lowcied ; -tool, name of 
various tools used for separating pieces of material, 
for trimming, cutting fine outlines and markings, etc 

Pa*rting, ppl. a. late ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2 .] That parts. 1. Separating, dividing ; 
forming a lioundary between two things 1699. 

2. Dividing, breaking, going to pieces 1719. 

3. Going away, departing ; fig. dying 15 77. 
+4. Sharing, participating ; p. fellow , shaier, 
partner -1514. 

3. The . urfew tolls the knell of p. day Gray. 

Partisan, parti zan (pa’jihsen, paitiz3e*n), 
sb. 1 (a.) 1555. [ a * F. partisan sb. and adj., ad. 
It. dial, form = T uscan partigiano ; f. parte 
part.] A. sb. 1. One who takes part or sides 
with another; esp. a zealous supporter of a 
party, person, or cause ; often in bad sense : a 
blind, prejudiced, unreasoning or fanatical ad- 
herent. 9. Mil. A member of a party of light 
or irregular troops employed in scouring the 
country, making forays, etc, ; a member of a 
volunteer force similarly employed, a guerrilla 
169a. b. A leader of a body of such troops ; a 
guerrilla chief 1706. 

x. The clergyman must never be a p. 1866. 

B. attrib. or as adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a partisan ; biased, prejudiced, 
one-sided 184a. a. Mil. Of or pertaining to 
military partisans; pertaining to irregular or 
petty warfare 1708. 

1. P. malice 184a, politics 188a. a. The system of 
guerilla or partisan warfare [in Spain] Scott. P. 
ranger « Ranger 3. Hence Partisanship, the 
state, condition, or practice of a p. 1 zealous or blind 
support of one's party. 

Partisan, partisan (pSutizAn), sb .* Obs, 

from c 1700 until revived by Scott 1556. [a- F. 
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partisans , ad. It. partesana, var. of partigiana, 
of obsc. etyra.] x. A weapon used by infantry 
in the z6th-x7th centuries, consisting of along- 
handled spear, the blade having one or more 
lateral cutting projections, b. Used as a ' lead- 
ing-staff * and borne as a halberd by civic and 
other guards 1611. a. transf. A soldier, etc. 
armed with a partisan 1693. 

x. I had as liue haue a Reeue that will doe me no 
seiuice, as a Partisan I could not heaue Shaks. 

Partite (piritPit), a. 1570. [ad. L. far- 
titus paited, divided. Ct. Bipartite, etc.] 
a. Divided into parts or portions, b. Bot. ana 
Entom . Divided to the base, 01 neatly so, as a 
leaf, corolla, or insect’s wing 1760. 

The lenves are. .palmate, fivo-p. 1880. 

Partition (p&iti Jon), sb. late ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. pas tihonem, f. paitire to PART.] 1. 

1 he action of parting or dividing into parts ; 

the fact of being so divided ; division 1509. b. 
Division into shares or poitions; distribution, 
late ME. a. The action of parting or separat- 
ing two or more persons or things ; the fact or 
condition of being separated ; separation, divi- 
sion 1530. 3. borncthing that separates ; e\p. 

that which separates one part of a space from 
another; e.g. a structure separating rooms or 
paits of a room (esp. when slighter than a wall 
proper) ; a septum or dissepiment in a plant or 
animal body ; etc. 1545. 4. Each of the parts 

into which a whole is divided, as hy boundaries 
or lines ; a portion, part, division, section ; a 
compartment ; a pane, a panel ; a pocket (of a 
hag) ; an apartment, chamber, room 1561. 5. 

Law. A division of real property, esp. ol lands, 
between joint tenants, tenants in common, or 
coparceners, by which their co-tenancy or co- 
ownership is abolished and their individual in- 
terests are separated *474. 6. Ij>gtc. Analysis 

by systematic separation of the integrant parts 
of a thing ; enumeration of parts. (Dist. from 
division.) 1551. 7. Math . -fa. DIVISION 5. 

-1729. b. Any one of the ways of expressing a 
number as a sum of positive integeis (e.g. the 
partitions of 4 are 1 t i + X + i, x + i + a, 1 + 3, 

2 + 2) 1855. 8. Mus. A score. Now rare or 

Obs. 1597. 9. Her. a. The division of a shield 

into two parts of different tinctures hy one of 
the dividing lines (see Parted, Party a.). 

? Obs . tb. An ordinal y which lies between 
common charges on a shield. c. Each of the 
divisions of a parted or quartered shield. 
i486. 

1 The p. of the Empire 1741. b. The first p. of 
Poland in 1773 W. Tooke. s. Can we not P. make 
. . Twixt faire, and foule ? Shaks. 3 Great wits are 
sure to madness near allied, And thin partitions de 
their bounds divide Drydkn. Did 1 not overhear 
your scheme, .through the jx ? 1763. 4. The Hold 

was divided in many small Partitions i6t,7. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-line , etc.j P. Treaty, 
name of each of the two treaties (of 11 Oct. 1698 and 
11 Oct 1700) attempting to settle the question of the 
Spanish Succession after the death of Charles 11 ; 
•wall, a wall forming a p. ; esp. an internal walL 

Partition (p&xtijan), v. 1741. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To divide into parts or portions; to 
dismember and deal out. b. spec, T o divide 
(land) into severalty 18B0. a. To separate by 
a partition ; to divide off 1832. Hence PartP- 
tionment, the action or fact of partitioning ; 
concr. a partition, a compartment. 

Partitioned (p&iti’Jand), ppl. a. 1625. [f. 
Partition sb. and v. + -ed.J Having parti- 
tions ; divided or separated by partitions. (Also 
with off.) 

Partitive (p&’Jtitiv), a. and sb. 1590. [ad. 
L. partittvus , f. partitus divided ; see -IVB.j 
A. adj. Having the quality or function of divid- 
ing into parts ; characterized by or indicating 
partition ; spec, in Gram . Denoting or indicat- 
ing that only a part of a collective whole is 
spoken of: esp. applied to a noun, etc. de- 
noting such a part ; also to the genitive used 
with such words in Greek, Latin, etc. (repr. in 
Eng. by of with the sb.). B. sb. Gram . A parti- 
tive word ; a word denoting a part of a whole 
1530. Hence Paitltively adv. in a p. way ; 
Gram, in a p. sense. 

Portlet 1 (p&utltt). late ME. [a. OF. Ptr- 
lilolt, female proper name.] Used a* the 
proper name of any hen, often Dame P . ; also 
applied, like 4 hen \ to a \ 


6 (Ger. Kiln)* 9 (Fr. p eu). tt (Ger. Mailer), a (Fr. dune). 0 (curl), e («•) (th*re). / (*) (r#in). { (Fr, fcsre). 5 (fir, fan, earth). 
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Partlet a . Obs. cxc. Hist. 1519. [app. 
corrupt f. pate let, a. OF. patslette band of Stuff, 
dim. of patte paw, flap.] An article of apparel 
worn about the neck and upper part of the 
chest, chiefly by women : orig. a neckerchief ; a 
collar or ruff. Also attrib . 

Partly (na-jtli), adv. 1533. [f. Part sb. 
+ -ly *.J With respect to a part ; in part ; in 
some measure or degree ; not wholly, b. Usu. 
hyphened to a ppL adj. which precedes its sb. 
x888. 

Reflexion*, which were p. private, and p. political 
Addison. t>. A partly-heard conversation r88& 
Partner (pautnoi), sb. ME. [In 13th e. 
partener, app. a var. of Parcener after Part 
sb .] 1. One who has a share or part with an- 

other or others; a partaker, sharer. Const. 
with, rarely of( a person) ; of, in, fto (a thing). 
9. One who Is associated in any function, act, 
or course of action ; an associate, colleague 
(occas. merely m companion). Formerly often : 
An accomplice. ME. +b. One who takes part 
in some action -1565. 3. spec . a. Comm. One 

who is associated with another or others in some 
business, the expenses, prohts, and losses of 
which he proportionately shares 1533. b. A 
husband or wife 1749. c. One's companion in 
a dance 1613. d. A player associated on the 
same side with another in whist, tennis, etc. 
x68o. 4. Naut. (in pi.) A framework of timber 
fitted round any hole or scuttle in a ship's 
deck, through which a mast, capstan, pump, 
etc. passes, and serving to strengthen the deck 
and to relieve strain 1608. 5. attrib. : formerly 

quasi-aob’ « associated 1639. 

1. A wire worthy to be the p. of his Empire 1870. 

a. A p. in conspiracie 160a. 3. Phr. Siteping (or 

dormant) p., a p. who has capital in a business and 
shares in its proiits without taking any part in the 
management. Predominant p. : see Predominant. 

b. So forth I set.. And took the p. of my life with me 
Southey. Hence Fa'rtnerless, without a p. 

Partner (pfl’jtnai), v. 1611. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To make a partner, to join or asso- 
ciate. 9. To be or act as the partner of ; to 
associate oneself with as a partner x88a. 
Partnership (paMtnaifip). 1576. [-ship.] 
x. The fact or condition of being a partner, a. 
Comm. An association of two or more persons 
for the carrying on of a business, of which they 
share the expenses, profit, and loss 1700. b. 
The persons so associated collectively 1802. 
3. Aritk. — Fellowship sb. 9. 1704. 4. attrib . 
1770. 

1. A scandal which charged Emma herself with a 
(be deed 1877. a. Hu brother took him into p. 
a*. Edgeworth. 

Pa-rt-ow ner. 156a. [f. Part sb. + Owner; 
— owner in part.] One who owns something 
in common with another or others ; each of two 
or more joint owners or tenants in common. 

Partridge (pfl xtridg). [ME. pertrkk,par- 
trich modi lied a. OF. per dr it, altered l perdix 
: — L. perdix, perdieem , a. Gr. vip 5 i£, vipbuea 
(the Greek) partridge.] x. The name of cer- 
tain well-known game^olrds ; esp. Perdix cine- 
rea, the Common or Grey P. More widely, 
used to include all species of the genus Perdix , 
and some allied genera, b. In British Colonies 
and U. S., pop. applied to several birds of the 
Tetraonidx or Grouse Family and Phasianidx 
or Pheasant Family, esp. in New England, the 
Ruffed Grouse ( Bonasa or Tetrao umbel lus), in 
Pennsylvania, etc. the Viiginian Quail, Colin, 
or Bob- white ( Ortyx Virginian us) 1634. ©• The 
bird, or its flesh, as used for food ME. a. 
Ornilh. With defining words, applied to par- 
ticular species of the genus Perdix , or of the 
sub families Perdicinx, Odontophorinx , and 
Caccabinex , of family Phasianidx, also to some 
species of Tetraonidx, all of order Gallinx ; 
in S. Africa, to some of order Pterocletes (Sand- 
grouse) i6ii, 43. Mil. A charge for cannons 
consisting of a number of missiles fired together, 
similar to Langrage or case-shot ; also p.-shot 
-1867. 4, Sea p. fa. The sole. [Cf.F. perdrix 
de tner.l b, A local name of the Golden Wrasse 
or Gilt-nead, Crenilabrus melops . 1633. 

1. A fat panrich Chaucer. Plump as any p. was 
each Miss Mould Dickens. a. Bamboo P., of 
North China, Bnmbnsicola thoracic a ; Greek P., of 
Southern Europe (the original Gr.-L. iripbt (, perdix). 
Caccabis sax at die j Painted P. (or Franculin), of S. 


Africa, Francolinus plains | Red-legged P., of 
Europe, Caccabis rufa i Snow P., Lerwa niviosta s 
also Tetraogailus Hlmalayemis. A Iso Night P..U.S. 
name for the American woodcock, Philokela minor. 

attrib. and Comb . , as p.^dHve, wing , etc. | p.- shoot- 
ing, etc. 1 also, p.-cane (see Partridge-wood i); 
-dove, a ground-dove of Jamaica 0 Geotrygon cris- 
tatd), also called mountain-witch (ground-dove) \ p. 
pea, la) a speckled or mottled variety of field pee j 
(b) a yellow-flowered leguminous plant ( Cassia Cha- 
msrerista) of U.S.; also called sensitivs pea \ (c) a 

f >lant ( Heisteria coccinea , N.O. Oiacincst) having red 
ruits enclosed in an enlarged fleshy calyx ; -shell, a 
large univalve shell ( Dolium perdix) with partridge- 
like mottlings 1 -vine - Partridge-berry a. Hence 
PaTtridging vbL sb. shooting partridges 
Pa*rtridge-be:rry. 1714. Name of two 
N. American plants and their fruit : a. Mit- 
chella repens (N.O. Ctnehonacex), a trailing 
evergreen herb with edible but insipid scarlet 
berries ; also called partridge-vine . b. Gaul- 
theria proeumbens (N.O. Ericacex), the CHECK- 
ER -BERRY or Winter-green, whose red berries 
furnish food for partridges. 

Pa rtridge-wood. 1830. X. A hard red 
wood, having darker parallel stripes, much 
prized for cabinet work, also used for walking- 
sticks, etc., from the W. Indies, supposed to be 
(at least in part) obtained from the leguminous 
tree Andira inermis ; called also pheasant- 
wood . a. A name for the appearance of wood 
when attacked by the saprophytic fungus Sts* 
reum frustulosum, on account of its speckled 
colour 1894. 

Pa*rt-song. 1850. [f. Part sb. + Song.] 
A song for three or more voice-parts, usu. with- 
out accompaniment, and in simple harmony 
(dist. from glee and madrigal ). 

Parturiate (pajtin**ri/U), v. rare. 1660. 
irreg. f. L. parturire + -ATE 8 .J a. intr. To 
bring forth young ; to bear fruit, b. trans . To 
bring forth. 

Parturlency (pajtln»Tifinsi). 165a. [£ L. 
parturientem. Parturient ; see -ENCY.] Par- 
turient condition or quality : usu. Jig 
Parturient (piutin»Ti2nt), a. 1599. [ad. 
L. parturiens , -ent-, parturire to be in labour, 
desiderative of fartre, part- to bring forth.] 
1. About to bring forth; travailing; transf. 
bearing fruit. 9. fig. * Big ’ or * in travail ’ with 
(a discovery, idea, etc.) 1599. 3- Of or pertain- 

ing to parturition 1748. 

s. Allen's p. mount&ines produced a .. ridiculous 
Mouse 1657. 

Parturifacient (paitinsri&WiSnt), a. and sb. 
1853. [f. L. parturire to travail + -FACIENT,] 

— Oxytocic a. and sb. 

Parturition (paitiurujan). 1646. [ad. L. 
parturitionem .] The action of bringing forth 
or of being delivered of young; childbirth. 
(Chiefly teckn. ; also fig.) 

Party (pauti), sb. [ME. partie, -ye, a. F. 
partie - It. partita , subst use of fern. pa. pple. 
of L. partire (It. part ire, F.partir) to PART.] 
I. Part, portion, side. [« F .partie.') +1. A 
division of a whole ; a part or portion ; an ali- 
quot part : a part or member of the body -1654. 
ta. « Part sb. III. x, a. -1588. +3. Part 

sb. III. 3. -1854. 

3. 1 cannot tell on whose partie first to commence 
Udall. 

IL A company or body of persons, i.concr. 
A number of persons united in maintaining a 
cause, policy, opinion, etc., In opposition to 
' others who maintain a different one ME. b. 
abstr. The system of taking sides on public 
questions ; party feeling or spirit ; partisanship 
1701. 9. Mil. A small body of troops selected 

for a particular service or duty 1645. 8- A 

company of persons travelling together or en- 
gaged in any common pursuit ; a number of 
persons met together for amusement, study, etc. 
X77 3. 4. A social gathering or entertainment, 
esp. of invited guests at a private house ; also 
with qualification, as garden-p . 1696. tfi. A 
game or match, esp. at piquet -1796. 

1. My end is mirth, And pleasing, if I can, all 
parties 1635. b. (Burke] to p, gave up what was 
meant for mankind Golosh. 3. A reading p, a 
bouse p. (mod.). 4. 1 determined to give perttes of 

my own 1809, 

XU. A single person considered in some re* 
lation. 2. Each of two or more persona (or 
bodies of people) that constitute the two raes 


in an action at law, a contract, etc. ME. 9. A 
participator; an accessory. Const, to. fin. 
late ME. 3* The individual concerned or in 
question ; more vaguely, the person (defined by 
some adj., etc,). (Formerly in serious use; 
now shoppy* vulgar, or joo., the proper word 
being person.) 246a b. With a „ ; A person. 
Now low eoltoq. or slang. x686. 

t. It appears to be a narrative written by a third p. 
1853. ™* Parfy-and-party (attrib.), as between the 

vo parties in an action at law. s. He was a p. to 


two pai 
all the 


.. . - - p. t 

teir proceedings Dickens. 3. Tis the p„ 
madame. What p.T Has he no name! B. Jowl 
1 Do you know, my Lord *, (said the old p* solemnly) 
*888. b. 1 should say he was a go-ahead p. 1855. 

IV. Senses mostly repr. F. parti, fx. A de- 
cision on one side or the other, determination t 
esp. in to take a p. (cf. F. prendre son parti ) 
-1760. +a. A person to marry ; a (good or 

bad) match or offer -*1855. fa. A proposal, an 
offer -1765. 

a. A girl in our society accepts the best p. which 
offers itself Thackeray. 

Cotnb. p.-verdict, one person's share in a joint 
verdict {Rich. II, 1. ill. >34). Hence tPa*rty v. {Sc. 
rare) trans. to take the side of, side with t intr. to 
side {with). PaTtyism, the system of parties! 
party-spirit. 

Party (plutO, a. late ME. [a. F. parti 
: — L. parti/us divided, pa. pple. of parttr, L. 
partire to Part.] tx. Parted, divided, sepa- 
rate; fig. different. ME, only. fa. Parti- 
coloured, variegated -2707. 3. Her. Said of 

a shield divided into ports of different tinctures, 
usually into two such parts by a line in the di- 
rection of an ordinary (indicated by per) i486. 
-. She gadereth floures p. white ft rede Chaucer. 
Phr. P. per pale, divided by a vertical line through 
the middle | P-Por Jess, by a horizontal Una through 
the middle | so /. per lend, p. per chevron : see 
Pale, Fess, etc. t P. Per pal* (fig.X having two 
different, esp. contrasted, qualities! of mixed charac- 
ter; hall-and-halC 

Pa Tty-man. 1693. [f. Party sb. + Man.] 
ti Mil. A soldier belonging to, or officer com- 
manding, a party (Party sb. II. 3) -1734. a. 
~ Partisan sb.' x. 1701. 

Party-wall. 1667. [f. Party sb. (used 
attrib. ) + Wall sb. ] A wall between two build- 
ings or pieces of land intended for distinct oc- 
cupation, in the use of which each of the occu- 
piers has a partial right. Also fig. 
Parumbilical : see Para- 1 1. 

Parure. Ohs. or alien, late ME. [a. OF. 
par\e)urt : — L. paratura, f. parars to prepare, 
F. parer Xo'Pahk.'] fi. An apparel for an alb or 
amice -1553. || 9. A set of jewels or other orna- 
ments intended to be worn together ; a set of 
decorative trimmings for a dress 28x8. 
Parvanlmity (paxvftnrmlti). 1691. [f. L. 
parvus small + animus mind ; opp. to magnani- 
mity.] Littleness of mind, meanness; also, an 
instance of this, or transf. a person character- 
ized by il. 

|l Parvenu (piuvfniai, |] parvenu), sb. and a. 
Also fem. parvenue. 1803. [F., sb. use of pa. 
pple. of parvenir to arrive (at a destination), to 
make a fortune : — L. perveniru) A. sb. A per- 
son of obscure origin who has attained wealth 
or position ; an upstart. B. adj. That has but 
recently risen to wealth or position ; like or 
characteristic of a parvenu 1839. 

A. The ladies tbeu wives, who could not bear 
the parvenue [Rebecca] Thackeray. 

Parvi- (nfljvi), comb, form of L. parvus 
small, as In Parvi -potent a., having little power; 
Parvi-acient a., knowing little , etc. 

Parvis (pfi-jvis). Also erron. parvise. late 
ME. [a. F. parvis, OF. parevis, earlier partis 
: — L. pa rad t sum Paradise (med. name for 
the atrium in front of St Peter's at Rome, and 
for the courts before other churches).} 1. The 
enclosed area or court in float of a building, 
esp. of a cathedral or church ; sometimes ap- 
plied to a single portico or colonnade In front 
of a church, andjin dictionaries) explained as a 
church-porch. 1 b. Erron. applied to fl a room 
over a church-porch * 1836. fa. A public or 
academic conference or disputation. (So called 
from being originally held in the oourt or portico 
of a church.) -2706. 

Parvitude (pfl'xvlti*d). ran. 2653. [&I« 
parvus, after magnitude.'] Smallness 1637. fb. 
An extremely small thing, atom -2709. 
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maine dimetfayfethylpyridine, obtained as an 
Oily Ilqui'd witji a disagreeable odour, from 
decaying mackerel and horse-flesh, and also 
froca cortain shales and bituminous ooals. 
fPas (pa> 1704. [F., — step, precedency, 
etc.] t. The right of going first ; precedence. 
Also fig. 1707, 9. A step in dancing ; a kind of 
dance 1775. 8* Pas-de-souris [F. lit. ‘ mouse- 

steps*], Fortif a staircase from the ravelin to 
the ditch 1704. 

t. Phr. To dispute, give, take, yield, the p. a P. 
tie deux, a dance or figure for two persons. P. seat, 
a dance or figure for one. 

Pasan, pasang (pa-zftn, -fin). 1774. [a. 
Pers. paean the mountain goat] A species of 
wild goat ( Capra fEgagrus), found in western 
Asia and Crete ; the bezoar-goat. TJ Erron. 
identified by Buffon with the gemsbok. 

Pasch (pask). Now arch, or Hist. ME. [a. 
OF. pasche and pasque (mod.F. pdque), ad. L. 
pascha, a. Gr. vdcrya, ad. Heb. pesakh a passing 
over, the Passover, f .p&sakh to pass over. For- 
merly often pi. with sing, sensed 1. The Jewish 
feast of the Passover. 9. The Christian festival 
of Easter (arch, or local) ME. 8 * attrib. ME. 
Paschal (pn*skal), a. and sb. late ME. [a. 
F. pascal, ad. late L. pa\ckalis, i. pascha Pasch; 
see -al.J A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
Jewish Passover, a. Of or pertaining to Blaster; 
used in Easter celebrations, late ME. 

1. P. lamb , the Iamb slain and eaten at the Pass- 
over 1 applied to Christ ; hence, «= Agnus Dei b and 
c. a. P. candle , a large candle blessed and lighted 
in the service of Holy Saturday, and remaining on 
the gospel side of the altar till Ascension day. 

B. sb. 1. A Paschal candle, b. A candlestick 
to hold this, l&te ME a. The Passover celebra- 
tion, Passover supper, or Passover lamb 1579. 
Pasch-egg" (pcrsk,eg). Also paste-egg. 
Sc. and n. dial. 1579, An Easter egg; an 
egg dyed of various colours and boiled hard. 

Fash (psej), sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial. 16x2. A 
head. 

PhaAb (paej^), *7. Now chiefly dial, late ME. 
(app. echoic.] 1. trans. To throw (something) 
violently, so as cither to break it against some- 
thing. or to break something with it. Obs. exc. 
dial. a. To dash (a thing) in pieces ; to smash 
by blows, late ME. a* To strike violently, usu. 
so as to bruise or smash. Also absol. 1440. 
4, intr. Said of the dashing action of heavy rain 
(now dial .) ; also of that of a wave upon a rock 
1589. Hence Pash sb. 2 a crash, heavy fall ; also, 
debris, medley. 

|| Pasha, pacha (pa*Ja, pafa*)* *646. [Turk- 
ish pas Ad. prob. « earlier bdshd, from bash head, 
chief. 1 A title in Turkey of othcers of high rank, 
as miutury commanders, and governors of pro- 
vinces. Formerly, esp. of military commanders, 
written Bashaw, 

There are three grades of pashas, formerly dis- 
tinguished. by the number of horse-uils (three, two, 
or one) displayed as a symbol in war; a pasha of 
three tails being the highest in rank. 

Pashalic, pachalic (pnjalik, pfija*lik), sb. 
(a.) 1745. [Turkish pdshdfik, from -lik, suffix 
of quality or condition.] The jurisdiction of a 
pasha ; the district governed by a pasha. B. 
adj. Of or pertaining to a pasha 2863. 

II Pashm (pse'pm). 1880, [Pers, pashm wool, 
down.] The under-fur of hairy quadrupeds 
inhabiting Tibet, eta, esp. that of the goat, of 
which Cashmere shawls are made. So || Pash- 
mina (puefraPnli) [Pers .paskmin adj., woollen]. 
Pasigraphy (pasi a gr£fi). 1796. [irreg.f.Gr. 
eaai for all + -ORAPHY.] A system of writing 
proposed for universal use, with characters re- 
presenting ideas instead of words, so os to be 
(like the numerals z, a, 3, eta) intelligible to 
persona of all languages. Hence Pa*si graph v. 
to represent in p» Pasigra*phic, *al adjs. of 
or pertaining to pw 

PasllAly (pprsfllll). rare . 1805. [irreg. f. 
Gr. *a<n for all + -AoAia speaking.] A spoken 
language for universal use, 
fPaok, Pasque, van ff. Pasch. 
Pasque-flower (pd*skflau*i). 1578. fong. 
/augfopn a. F. fassefileur *a variety ci ane- 
mone'; changed oy Qerarde to pasqueflower. 
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after pasque^ Pasch.] A species of Anemone 
(A. Pulsatilla ) blossoming in April, with bell- 
shaped purple flowers clothed with silky hairs. 
Called also pasque-anemone. 

Pasquil (pse’skwil), sb. 1533. [ad, med.L. 
PasquiUus, ad. It. Pasquillo , dim. of Pasquimr, 
in F. Pasquille ; see next] fx. ■» Pasquin i. 
>1651. 9, A pasquinade 1549. Henoe +Fa*a- 

qull v. intr . to compose pasquils ; trams, to 
lampoon. Pa*«quillant sb. the writer of a p. ; 
ady. lampooning. Pa*aqulller, the oomposer of 
a‘p. or pasquils. 

Pasquin (p»*skwin). sb. 25 66. [ult. ad. It 
Pasqutno, in L. Pasquinus , F. Pasquin , Pas- 
quino or Pasqitillo was the name given to a mu- 
tilated statue disinterred at Rome in 2501, and 
set up by Cardinal Caraffa at the corner of his 
palace near the Piazza Navona. On this satiri- 
cal Latin verses were annually posted on St. 
Mark's Day, and the anonymous authors of 
these often sheltered themselves under the name 
* Pasquin ’.] x. The Roman Pasquino (man or 
statue), upon whom pasquinades were fathered; 
hence, the imaginary personage to whom anony- 
mous lampoons were ascribed. fa. «■ Pas- 
quinade -1745. 

x. The Grecian wits, who Satire first began, Were 

E leasant Pas-quins on the life of man Dryokn. a. I 
ope you will not think this a pasquiue Swift. 
Hence Pa'squin v. to latnpoon. 

Pasquinade (paeskwin^’d), sb. 1658. [ad. 
It. pasqumata ; see prec. and -ade.] A lam- 
poon affixed to some public place ; a squib, 
libel, or piece of satire generally. Hence Pas- 
quinade v . to satirize or libel in a p. Pas- 
quinades 

Pass (pas), sb. 1 [In ME. pas 9 paas, a. F. 
pas L. passus step, pace, eta A doublet of 
Pace sb later, assoc, w. Pass x/.] I. ti. Occa- 
sional spelling of pas. Pace sb. -16x5. ta. 
=» Passus -1647. 

II. 1. A way or opening by which one passes 
through an otherwise impassable region, or 
through any barrier : esp. a. A passage through 
a mountainous region or over a mountain range, 
or (less usually) through a forest, marsh, bog, 
etc. ME. b. Chiefly Mil . Such a passage viewed 
as commanding the entrance into a country or 
place ; hence, any place which holds the key to 
such entrance. Mso fig. 1683. e.gen. Away 
through ; a passage, road, route. Also Jig . 
1 608. d. A place at which a river can bo crossed 
by ford, ferry, or rarely a bridge. Now rare. 
1649. e. A navigable channel, esp. at a river's 
mouth 1698. L Applied to other narrow pas- 
sages, e. g. in a road or street 17x0. g. A 
passage for fish over or past a weir 1861. a. 
Mining. A wooden frame through which the 
ore slides down into the coffer of tne stamping- 
mill 1671. 

x. a. The height of the p. is 6890 feet 1833. b. When 
Philip reached Thermopylae, he found the p. strongly 
guarded 1838. Phr. To gain, held, keep t the p. ; to 
sell the pass , often fig. to betray one's allies or one's 
cause. 

Pass (pas), sb . a 1481. [Partly a. F. passe , 
f. passer to pass ; partly f. PASS v.] 1 . 1. An 

act or the fact of passing ; passage 1599. b. 
Departure from life, death. Also Jig. 1643. ta. 
Demeanour, course ofactl on -1603. ts*T“ e fact 
of passing as approved ; reputation ; currency 
-1601. 4. The passing of an examination ; esp. 
in a university, the attainment of a standard 
that satisfies the examiners without entitling the 
candidate to honours. Often attrib . 1838. 

s. Charming the narrow seas To giue you gentle 
Passe Shaks. a. Mens, for M. v, i. 375. 3 - till '* 
Well 11. v. 58. 4. She managed to get a p. degree ; 4 o 
read ap. school (mod.). 

U. The condition to or through which any- 
thing passes. +1. Event, issue; completion, 
accomplishment -1649. a. A position or situa- 
tion ; esp. a position qualified in some way ; a 
critical position, a juncture, a predicament 156a 
«. To no other passe my verses tend Then of your 
graces and your gifts to tell Shako. Phr. (new 
somewhat arch. ). Tie bring top. (rarely t unto A), to 
bring to accomplishment t to cany out; Co bung 
about To come to p. t to come to the event or issue t 
to be carried out, accomplished, or realised | to turn 
out in the event j to come about Also, quasi- 
ampere* with A, and subord. cl To oome to be the 
fhet, to come about (esp., in Scriptural W.); It 
came to pease after these things, that God did tempt 


PASS 

Abraham Gen. xxii. x. a. Where is the patriotism of 
bringing things to this p. 7 1833. 

III. Permission to pass. a. Permission to go 
or come anywhere j esp. a written permission to 
pass into, oat of, or through a place; a pass- 
port: also, authorization to pass, tg. through 
the lines of an army 1591. b. Mil. A certificate 
of leave of absence to a soldier for a short time 
16x7. ta An order passing a pauper to his or 
her parish -178 6. a. A document authorizing 
the holder to travel free on a railway, etc, Usu. 
free p. e. An order, etc., giving free admission 
to a theatre or the like. 1858. 

a. The Dutch have ordered a passe to be sept for our 
CommisRioners Pkpys. 

IV. The causing of something to pass. I* 

Fencing. A lunge, a thrust ; a bout or fencing 
1598. tb. fig. A sally of wit ; a witty thrust or 
stroke -1822. a. The manipulation of a juggler ; 
the changing of the position of anything by 
sleight of hand ; a trick 1599. 3. A passing of 

the hands over or along anything; manipu- 
lation ; esp. in mesmerism 1848. 4. Football , 
Hockey, etc. A transference of the ball by one of 
the players to another on his own side 1891. 

x. In a dozen passes bet ween yourself and him, he 
shall not exceed you three hits Shaks. b. Temp. iv. 
i. 244. a. Phr. To make the p. (in card tricks), to 
alter the position of the cards in the pack, e. g. by 
dexterously shifting the top or bottom card. 

V. More fully p.-hemp, the third quality of 
Russian hemp 1744. 

attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1 . 4) / . degree , examina- 
tion, schools , etc.; (sense 111) p .-inspector, etc.; also, 

E .-boat, a broad flat-bottomed boat ; a punt, or the 
ke ; -box, a box for transferring cartridges from the 
magazine to the guns on the fiekj 1 ; -check, a ticket 
of admission to a place of entertainment allowing the 
holder to go out and re-enter ; -hemp ; see sense V. 

Pass (pas), v. Pa. t. and pple. passed ; past 
(now rare as pa. t.). ME. [a. F .passer. Com. 
Rom. (pop.L.) *fassare , f. passus PASS sb. 1 Cf. 
Pace p.] A. Intransitive uses. Lx. Togo 
on, move onward, proceed ; to make one's way. 
Now usu. with some prep., adv., etc. b. Of 
something inanimate or involuntary: To move 
on under any force, to be moved, carried on- 
ward ; to flow, as water, a stream, etc. ME. a 
Of a line, string, path, eta : To extend, ' run* 
1703. d. To proceed in narration, considera- 
tion, or action. Now usu. only m pass on. late 
ME. 9. With ref. to place or object of destina- 
tion. Chiefly with to (unto, into). ME. 

x. I was imploy’d in passing to and fro, About re- 
belling of the Centineh Shaks. She once had past 
that way Tennyson. a The path passes round a 
bay 1813. d. Er that 1 ferther in this tale pace 
Chaucxr. a. Passing through Nature, to Eternity 
Shaks. Thia riuer . . passe th southward 1600. 

II. 1 1. To go about, to travel ; to move about* 
be astir -1585. 9. To be handed about; to 

circulate, be current 1589. 

a. Our money they thought would not p. Bukmxt. 7 *# 
p. current (t / or current) : see Current a. To p.for. 
as t to be accepted as (often with the implication ot 
being something else). To p. by, to be currently 
known by (a name. etc.). \To p. on, upon , to impose 
upon ; to gain credit with. 

UL 1 . To go or be transported from one place 
or set of circumstances to another. (Usu. with 
prep.) ME. 9. To be changed from one form 
or state to another ; to undergo chemical, struc- 
tural, or other gradual conversion into, late ME. 
8 - Law. Of property : To go by conveyance, or 
come by inheritance to, into the hands of. late 
ME. 4. To be uttered between two (or more) 
persons mutually ; to be interchanged or trans- 
acted 1568. 

t. To p. t in descending a mountain, from snow td 
rain x86» a. The hatred of theologians has passed 
into a proverb 1855. 4. I know what has past be- 

tween you Goldsm. 

TV. With reference to place left, i. To go 
away; to depart fromftof, of) a place, thing, 
or person. Ofa thing :Tobe taken away (from). 
ME. b.^f. To depart, diverge from a course, 
practice, pnnciple. late ME. o. To depart from 
this life, die. Now arch, or dial, when used 
simply, ME. 

x. If it be possible, jet tMs cup passe from me Matt. 
«vi. ja a. Vex hot hit ghost, O let him passe 
Lear v. liu 9x4. / 

V. x. Togo by. (Now the leading intr. sense 
of the staple verb.) ME. to. Of things i To be 
moved or impelled post ; toflowpast. Akoiffe 
HE. Ok Of timer To glide — 
md MIL b. Of things in time h 
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PASS 


i. Allow me to p., please (mod.). 

: the Coffin 


. _ b. My Lord 

stand baclce, and let the Coffin passe Shako. It is 
done every day, and passes unregarded 1766. c. With 
compl. adjs., as to /. unheeded, unnoticed. late ME. 
a. a. The first day passed without any thing doyng 
Ld. BsKNias b. Not to let th' occasion p. Milt. 

VI. z. To go or get through ; to have, obtain, 
or force passage, to make one's way. Also of 
things. ME. b. Of things : e.g. to be admitted 
through a customs barrier 1637. c. To go 
through a duct ; to be voided 1731. 9 . To go 

uncensured ; to go without check or challenge ; 
to pass muster ; to ' do ' MEL 3. To be allowed 
and approved by a court, legislature, or delibera- 
tive body; to ‘ get through"; to be ratified 1568. 
4. To get through any trial successfully; spec, in 
an examination, to reach or satisfy the required 
standard 1600. 

s. My Lord you passe not heere Shaks. a. Indeed 
and indeed, the trick will not p., Jonas Wycherley. 

I never suffer a line to p till I have made it as good 
as I can Cowpbr. 3. The bill passed without sub* 
■tantial alteration 1880. 4. If I p., which I trust 

I shall be able to do Marryat. To p. master , etc. to 
graduate as master, etc. (in some faculty); cf. Passed-, 
Past- master. 

fVIL To excel, to surpass ; to go to excess 
-x6ii. fb. quasi-impers. ft passes : it passes 
description, 1 beats everything' -1689. 

VIIL Of events : To go on in the course of 
things ; to take place, occur, happen 1542. 

I am attentive to all that passes Berkeley. 

IX. Used in ref. to process of law. 1. Of a 
Jury (assize, inquest) : To sit in inquest on or 
upon ; to decide or adjudicate between parties ; 
to give a verdict for or against (arch.) ME. b. 
To serve on (upon, fin) a jury, assize, or trial 
1574. c. Of a court, a judge, the law : To ad- 
judicate, pass sentence on. upon . Also transf. 
1532. a. Of a verdict, sentence, or judgement : 
To be given or pronounced ; of justice : To be 
executed, late MEL 

a. A similar sentence passed against some of his 
adherents Goldsm. 

tX. To care, to reck (usu. with neg.) -1671. 
XL Elliptical or absol. uses of B or C. z. 
Fencing. To make a pass (Pass sb* IV. 1). 
Const, on, upon. 1595. 9 . Cards and Diet. a. 

In primero, poker, etc.: To throw up one’s 
hand, retire from the game 1599. b. In euchre, 
napoleon, etc. : To decline one’s opportunity 
(as of making the trump) ; see Euchre sb. 
X. 1884. 8. To pass the ball at Football, etc. 

(See C. III. x b.) 1888. 

B. Transitive uses. (From A. V, VI, VII.) 

I. 1. To go by, proceed past ; to leave behind 
or on one side as one goes on ME, fa. fig. To 
go by without attending to; to neglect, disre- 
gard, omit -1719. b. To leave unmentioned 
1585. c. orig. U.S . To omit payment of (a 
dividend, etc.) 1890. td. To p. one's flag 
(Naval), to decline promotion to flag rank, 
and become a retired captain Nelson. 

1. So p. I hostel, hall, and grange Tennyson. a. 
John 11, i. 358. 

II. To go through, across, or over (some- 
thing). x. To go from side to side of, or across ; 
to cross (a sea, barrier, frontier, etc.) ; also (less 
frequently) to go through, traverse (a forest, 
way, etc.) ME. b. Of a book, etc. : To go 
through (the printing-press, or successive edi- 
tions) 1605. T9. To pierce, to penetrate : said 
of a spear, etc., also of the person driving it 
-1790. 8 * fig. To experience, undergo, endure, 
put up with, suffer. Now usu. pass through. 
MEL 4. To go through the process of being 
considered, examined, and approved by; to 
come up to the standard required by. late ME. 

z. The waies are dangerous to passe Shaks. 3. 
The Batiaile, Sieges, Fortune, That I haue past 
Shaks., 4- My Bill hath passed the Lords House and 
was this day read in the House of Commons 1670. 
You'll p. your exams with distinction 1901. To p. 
muster: see Mustss sb. 1 3. To p. the seals, to re- 
ceive royal (or othof) ratification by sealing. 

m. To go beyond, surpass, exceed. 1. To 
go beyond (a point or place) ; to overshoot (a 
mark) ; to outrun ; to surmount, late ME. 9. 
To overstep (bounds or limits) ; to transgress. 
fig. To go beyond (one's province, warrant, know- 
ledge. etc.). ME. 3. To be too great for, tran- 
scend (any (acuity or expression), late MEL 4. 
To surpass in some quality ; to exceed in de- 
gree (arch.) ME. b. To exceed in number, 
measurement, or amount. Now rare. ME. tfi. 
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To get beyond (a stage or condition of life or 
existence) -1685. 

I. Mount Athos is so high, that It passeth the skies 

1585. a Let not the cobler passe his pantofle 1604. 
He pass'd the flaming bounds of Place and Time 
Gray. 3. That grief which pauses show 1890. 4. 

Thy loue to me was wonderful!, paasyng the loue of 
wemen Bible (Great) a Sam. L 96. 

IV. To p. the lips, + the mouth ofi to come out 
of the mouth of, to be spoken or uttered by Z526. 

C. Causative uses. I. z. To cause or enable 
(a person or thing) to go, proceed, or make his 
way anywhere ; to carry, convey, send ; esp. to 
convey across a river, a ferry, etc., to transport, 
late ME. 9. To make (a thing) go in any spe- 
cific manner or direction ; to move, draw, push 
(a thing) 1705. 8- To cause to pass or go by 

1852. 4. To cause or allow (a person or thing) 
to go past or through some Darrier or obstruc- 
tion 16x1. 5. To cause or allow to pass or go 

by, to spend (time, one's life, a season, etc.) ME. 

i. Every vagrant Person may. .be. .pass'd back to 
their last legal Settlement Ds Foe. a. To p. one's 
hand over, to p. one's eye over (to glance rapidly 
over), to p. a ivet sponge ever (often fig. to obliterate 
the memory of), to pass the sweeper ovet a floor, to p. 
a rope or string round anything, etc. 3. To p. tn 
iew, (orig.) Mil. To cause (troops) to march by for 
pecrion ; hence fig. 5. To /. the winter at a place , 
/. one's time in sleep, p. a pleasant evening, etc. 

II. ta. To carry through its stages ; to execute 
(a matter, a business) ; to complete (a voyage) 
-1748. b. To carry or get carried (a measure in 
Parliament, a resolution) ; to agree to, confirm, 
sanction, endorse 1529. c. To allow or enable 
(a person) to pass an examination 1833. td- To 


overlook, excuse, pass over (something) -1802. 

a. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 57. b. Their majority will p. 
the bill 1799. c. Ill p. you .lean conscientiously 
report you a healthy subject Dickens. 

HI. x. To cause to go from one to another ; 
to hand over, hand round, hand, transfer 1596. 
b. Football . To transfer (the ball) to another 
player on the same side. Also absol. (sense A. 
XI. 3.) 1865. c. To put into circulation (coin, 
esp. base coin, or the like). Also fig. 1589. 9. 

Law. To convey, make over, with legal effect 
*587- 8 -To give inpledge (one's word, promise, 
oath) ; tto pledge (one’s faith, etc.) 1469. 

x. P. the word to reduce the cartridges Marryat. 
They passed buckets of water from hand to hand 
1901. C. Utterers of base coin have a trick of passing 
a bad shilling between two good ones 1864. a. The 
delivery of tne key of the trunk was held to p. the 
trunk and its contents 1891. 3. He wil not passe his 

word.. that you are no Foole Shaks. 

IV. z. To discharge from the body by excre- 
tion 1698. a. To utter, pronounce (speech, 
criticism, censure) ; rarely, to put (a question) ; 
occas., to exchange (words). X615. b. To pro- 
nounce judicially 1590. 

a. How top. Complements upon Almighty God 
1698. Phr. To p. the time of day (dial, or colloq.), to 
exchange salutations or gossip in passing. b. Sen- 
tence of death was passed upon him i8?Ob 

V. +x. Fencing. To make or execute (a thrust) 
Shaks. 9. To perform the pass on a pack of ! 
cards ; see Pass sb* IV. a. 1884. 

With preps, and ad vs. I. With preps. Pass be- 
yond — . a. See simple senses and Beyond prep 
b. To pass the limits of, exceed, transcend, r. by 
—• . ta. To go through or by way ot b. To go past ; 
to pass C. To take no notice of, disregard, omit. 
P. over — . a. To cross, to traverse (a sea, river, or 
expanse). Also/^-. b. To pass the hand over, t«- 
trans. To spend (time), d. To pass a thing without 
dwelling on it, or without notice or remark, to omit. 
P. through — . a. To go from side to side of, to 
cross, traverse. b. In ref. to times, stages, states, 
processes, actions, experiences, etc C. To make or 
force a passage through 1 to penetrate ; to pierce 
through ; to send a shot through. Also fig. d. 
caused. To cause (a thing) to pass or go through 1 to 
pwt. thrust, or impel through. 

U. With adverbs. Pasa away. a. See simple 
senses and Away adv. b. intr. Of persons : To de- 
part ; also, to get or break away (as from restraint). 
C. intr. To die, expire, d. intr. Of time : To come 
to an end. t. intr. Of things : To come to an end. 
cease to be, be dissolved, perish. £. trans. To spend 
(time, etc.) ; to while away, to pass, tg- To transfer 
away (rights, etc.) ; to convey away (property). P. 
by. a. intr. To go past 1 to move on without stop- 
ping; to flow past. k\tofig. and in ref. to time, b. 
trans. To go past (a thing or person) without stop- 
ping, or without taking notice j to overlook; to omit ; 
to disregard, ignore ; — pass ever d, e. P. forth, 
a. intr. To go out or away (arch.). tb. To go for- 
ward, go on, continue. P. in- trans. To band la 
(«- g. a cheque to a bank). P. off. a. intr. To go off 
or disappear gradually, as sensations, moisture, etc. 
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b- intr. To go or be carried through (with more or 
leas success), c. trans. To put into circulation, or 
dispoee of (esp. deceptively) ; to palm off ; to im- 
pose. d. To cause (a person.) to be accepted in tome 
false character 1 esp. re/i. (with for or as) to give one- 
self out as what one is not, to pretend to be. P. on. 
a. intr. See simple senses and On adv. b. trans. 
To send or band (anything) on to tbe next member 
of a series. P. out. intr. See simple senses and 
Out adv. ; chiefly, to go out through a passage. To 
P. out of, to issue from, leave ; to p. out 4 f eight, to 
go beyond the reach of sight. P. over. a. intr. To 
go across; to cross to the other side. In Chem., 
said of the volatilized substances which pass from the 
retort in distillation, and are condensed in the re- 
ceiver. b. intr. Of a period of time 1 To go by, 
come to an end. C. trans. To hand over to another ; 
to transfer. d. To pass (a thing) without touching 
it, or without remark or notice, esp. in narration ; to 
omit, skip, disregard ; to ignore the claims of (a per- 
son) for promotion, etc., to pass by in selection for a 
post, etc. e. To let so unpunished, to overlook (an 
offence). P. through : emphatic of sense A. VI. z. 
Pass-, vb.-stem or imper. of Pass v., used 
in a few combs., as pa*as»out a. (of a ticket) 
that enables the holder to pass out of and return 
to a place of entertainment 
Passable (ptrsfibl), a. late ME [a. F. t f. 
passer to Pass ; see -ablb .1 1. That may be 
passed, crossed, or traversed, fa. Able tojmss 
or have passage -176a. a. Of money : That 
has valid currency, current ; of a book : fit for 
circulation. Also,/’?. 1590. 4. That can pass 

muster; tolerable; sufficient, presentable 1489. 

5. quasi-a</v. « Passably 1581. 

1. The ford was not p. De Fob. 3. The vertue of 
your name. Is not heere p. Shaks. The coin may 
cease to be of value as a p. thing, as money 1888. 4. 

A p. knowledge of living languages Southey. 5. P. 
good Christians 1706. lfenie Pa'esableness. 
Pa ssably adv. tolerably ; fairly well, moderately. 

Passacaglia (pnss&ka-lyfi). 1659. [!*•> a * 
Sp. pasacallc (pas&kaiye), f. pasar to pass + 
calls street; because often played in the streets.] 
An early kind of dance tune (of Spanish origin) 
having a movement slower than the Chaconne, 
generally constructed on a ground bass and 
written in triple time ; also the dance to this. 
Passade (pastf-d). rare. 1656. [a. F., ad. 
Pr. passada or It. passata, f. passare to Pass ; 
see -adk.] Horsemanship. A turn or course of 
a horse backwards and forwards on the same 
plot of ground, ta. — next, 1. -1741. 
t||Passa*do. 1588. [Altered f. F. passade, or 
Sp. fiasada. It. passata', see prcc. and -ADO.] 

1. Fencing. A forward thrust with the sword, 
one foot being advanced -1830. 9. — Passage 

sb. III. z b. -1656. 

Passage (parsed^), sb. ME. [a. F. : — Rom. 
*passaticum , f. * passare to Pass ; see -age. ] 
I. The action of passing, x. A going or moving 
onward, across, or past ; transition, transit, b. 
The passing of people ; hence nearly = people 
passing (rare) 1590. c. The migratory flight of 
birds 1774. A- Transition from one state or 
condition to another (spec, from this life to the 
next, by death); thepaisinp of time; the course 
of events, etc. ; a passing in thought or speech 
from one point, idea, or subject to another, late 
ME. tb. absol. Departure, death -1837. 3. 

Possibility, power, or opportunity of passing ; 
liberty, leave, or right to pass (lit. and fig.) ME. 
4. A journey; a voyage across the sea from one 
port to another, a crossing MEL b. Right of 
transit or conveyance as apassenger, esp. by sea; 
accommodation as a passenger 1632. tfi. A 
charge or custom levied upon passengers -1883. 
td. The feet of being generally accepted, as 
coins, customs, etc. ; currency -1644. 7. The 

passing into law of a legislative measure 1587. 
8. Horsemanship • A slow trot, In which the horse 
brings the diagonally opposite legs to the ground 
at the same moment 1797. 9. Med . An evacua- 
tion of the bowels, a * motion also ctmcr. 1778. 
xo. The action of causing something to pass ; 
transmission, transference, etc. (rare) i860. 

x. The p. of the chyldren of Israel from Egypt* 
1596. b. Oth. v. L 37. C. Bird pf a bird that 
migrates from one region to another at a particular 
season and returns at another, a migratory bird (also 
fig.), a. Wyth good p. out of thys lyf *4*0. b. 
Haml. 111. iii. 86, 3. To.. guard all p. to the Tree 

of Life Milt. 4. A rough p. 1877. b. Free p. home 
1864. 

n. a. That by which a person or thing passes 
or may pass 1 a way, road, path, route, chan- 
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nel, cap, when serving as an entrance or exit 
ME. b. spec. A crossing; a ford, ferry, or 
bridge, arch. ME. c. A corridor or alley lead- 
ing to or giving access to an apartment, garden, 
etc. x6ix. 

a. A new attempt upon the North-West or North* 
East passages Da Fob. The liver and its bile pas- 
sages 1897. 

in. x. Something that 4 passes', goes on, 
takes place, occurs, or is done; an incident, 
event ; an act, transaction, or proceeding. Ohs. 
or arch. (exc. as in b and c.) 1568. b. A nego- 
tiation between two persons ; an interchange of 
communications, confidences, or amorous rela- 
tions x6xa. c. (Now usu. p. of (or at) arms.) 
An exchange of blows between two persons, a 
fight ; also fig. 1599. 9. An indefinite portion 

of a discourse or writing, taken by itself X549. 
fb. A digression -1663. tc. A remark, observa- 
tion (in speech or writing) ; a phrase, expres- 
sion -1660. d. Mus. In early use, a figure or 
phrase ; now, a portion of a composition, of no 
great length, forming more or less of a unity 
1727. e. gen. An indefinite portion of a course 
of action ; an episode {rare) 1848. 

1. Txuel. N. 111. ii. 77. b. Certain passages . .between 
Will Stephen and this simple country maid 1901. C. 
Luther.. had not forgotten his early at arms with 
the English Defender of the Faith 1856. a. To look 
for the p. in the original author x8oa. e. Despite 
Such passages of gloom he worked on 1897. 

flV. [The passing or exceeding of ten — It. 
passa-dieci, F. passe-dix, i. e. pass-ten.] An 
obsolete game at dice, played with three dice, 
in which the thrower passes or wins when he 
throws above ten -1755. 

at t rib. and Comb. : p.-bed {Geol.\ % stratum 
showing transition from one formation to another | 
-hawk, a falcon taken when full-grown, during its 
( passage * or migration, for the purpose of training 
(opp. to eyas ) ; -money, money charged for p., fare 5 
-WAV. a way affording passage ; a passage esp. in a 
building (chiefly U.S.). Hence Pa*ssage v.* (n) to 
make a p., as in a ship or boat i to move across, pass j 
(4) to carry on a p. of arms ; Jig. to fence with words. 

Passage (parsed^), v\ Chiefly in vbl. sb. 
passaging. X796. fa. F. passager , altered by 
pop. etym. from passeger, ad. It. passeggiare to 
walk, pace, f. L. passus Pass sb.* J a. tntr. To 
move sideways in riding, by pressure of the rein 
on the horse s neck and of the rider's leg on the 
opposite side ; said of the horse, or of the rider, 
b. trans. To cause (a horse) to * passage'. 

Pa-ssage-boa t. 1598. A boat for the con- 
veyance of passengers, plying regularly between 
two places. 

Passant (pae*s&nO, a. ME. [a. ¥. passant, 
passer to Pass.] -f x. Surpassing ; excelling 
-1485. fa. Passing, transitory, fugitive -1715. 
+8- P assing, going on ; proceeding -1710. 4. 

Her. Of a beast: Walking, and looking towards 
the dexter side, with the dexter fore-paw raised 
1506. +5. Current, i’.i general use, in vogue 

• 1844. ffl. Cursory, done in raising -1693. 

s. Our p. word\ ana our secret thoughts 1677. 3. 

Many opinions are p. concerning the Basilisk Si* T. 
Hhuwnb, 6 . On a P, review of what . . 1 wrote to the 
Bp. 1693. 

P&’BS-book. 1828. [app. - book passing 
between bank, etc., and customer.] 1. -* 
Bank-book. a. V.S. A book in which a mer- 
chant or trader makes an entry of goods sold 
to a customer, for the customer's information 
1839. 

j|Pass 6 (paw), cl Also (fem.) passde. 1775 
[F., pa. pple. of passer to Pass, used as adj.] 
Past, past the prime ; esp. of a woman : past 
the period of greatest beauty ; also, behind the 
times, superseded. 

Pa-nod-master. 1563. [f. phr. pass mas- 
ter : toe Pass v. A. VI. 4 ] One who has passed 
as a master ; a qualified or accomplished mas- 
ter; cf. Past-master. 
tPassemea*sure* 15681 [Alteration of It 
passe-, passa-mcoso . ] A slow dance of Italian 

origin, app. a variety of the pavan ; the music 
for this, in common time. Also called passe- 
measures paven , etc,, passy measures - it. passe- 
metuo pavan a. -1796, 

Then hs ’■ a Rogue, and a passy measures Peuyn 
I hate a drunken rogue Turn. N. v. L *05. 

Fn ■Tull! nit (pie*sm£nt) f sb. Obs, exc. Mist. 
*535- («• F., C^utr to £u. : -MMT.l - 

Lace j#. 4. f b. attrib., a ap* lose, nlh -16x3. 
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Hence Pa'ssement v. to adorn with p. or lace ; 
to edge (a garment) with decorative braiding 
1539. So H Passementerie (pasmftfitr*), trim- 
ming of gold or silver lace, or, later, of gimp, 
braid, or the like, or of jet or metal beads. 
Passenger (pae-s^nd^j). [ME. passager , 
a. F. passager \ -ter, sb. use of passager, -Ur adj. 
passing, fleeting, etc., f. passage Passage + 
-ier («* L. -arts). In late ME. n was intruded 
before -ger fd^ai) as in harbinger ; messenger , 
etc.] x. a. A passer by or through, b. A tra- 
veller (usu. on foot). Now unusual, exc. in 
foot-passenger. 9. One who travels in some ves- 
sel or vehicle, esp. on board ship or in a ferry- 
or passage-boat ; later applied also to travel- 
lers by any public conveyance entered by fare 
or contract. (T he prevailing sense.) 15x1. ts. 
A passenger-boat ; a ferry-boat -1630. t4* A 

bird of passage. Also attrib. -167a. tb. spec. 
A passage-hawk; also, a name for the Peregrine 
fAlcon ; in full, p. falcon -1694. 5. slang. An 

ineffective member of the crew of a racing-boat, 
a football team, etc. 1885. 6. attrib., as p. 

boat, depot, fare, ship, traffic, etc. 1836. 
Passenger-pigeon. 1802. [See Passen- 
ger 4.] The 'Wild Pigeon' of N. America 
{Ectofistes migratorius), noted for its excep- 
tional powers of long and sustained flight. 

Ii Passe-partout, passepartout (pas,par- 
t*r). 1675. [F. ; f. passer to Pass + partout 

everywhere.] x. That which passes, or permits 
to pass, everywhere; spec, a master-key; also 
r . and attrib . 9. An ornamental mat or plate 

cardboard, etc., with the centre cut out, 
serving as a mount or border to a photograph, 
drawing, etc. when framed. Hence p. frame, a 
frame ready made with such a mount 1867. 
Passer ( pa -B3J). late ME. [f.PASSu. +-krL] 
x. One who passes, travels, or goes by. 9. One 
who causes to pass. (See Pass v . C.) 1832. 
Passer-by. 1568. [f. pass by ; see Pass r.] 
One who passes by, esp . a casual passer. 

;; Passeres (pae-sgrfzV sb.pl. 187a. [L., pi. 
of passer sparrow.] Omith. An order of birds 
typified by the genus Passer, including the 
perchers generally, and comprehending more 
than half of existing birds. So Pa'sseriform 
a. sparrow-like; spec, of or pertaining to the 
Passeriformes or oscinine group of Passeres . 

Passerine (p8e*s£raia > )y a. {sb.) 1776. [f. as 
prec. +-ine LT x. Of or belonging to the Pas- 
seres. a. Of about the size of a sparrow, as 
the Passerine Parrot {Psittacula passerina), 
etc. 1883. B. sb. A passerine bird 1842. 
Pa*ss-guard. Obs. exc. Hist. 1548. [app. 
f. Pass sb* IV. 1 + Guard sb .] An Item of 
ancient tilt armour ; said to be a separate piece 
provided to accompany the grand guard, being 
screwed upon the left elbow ; also elbow-shield , . 

Passible (pB-sib'l), a. ME. [a. OF., ad. 
late L. passibilis, f. pass-, pati to suffer ; see 
-I RLE. ] 1 . Capable of suffering, liable to suffer ; 

susceptible of sensation or emotion. *j-g. Liable 
to suffer change or decay -1655. ta- Capable 
of being suffered or felt -x6ai. 

z The Paradise Saints have bodies of flesh, p., and 
such as must have food 1691. So Passibi'licy, the 
quality of being p. Pa'sslbleness. 

Passiflora (p8esifl8**rlL). 1763. [mod.L. 
(Linnaeus), irreg. f. L. passio Passion + -floras 
flowering.] Dot. The genus of plants contain- 
ing the Passion-flower. Hence Fasaiflo*rine 
Chem ., an alkaloid substance obtained from the 
root of the Passion-flower. 

|| Passim (pseiim), adv. 1803. [L., — 'scat- 
teredly ', f. passus scattered, pa. pple. of pandere 
to spread out.] Used chiefly after the name of 
a book or author cited, to indicate that some- 
thing occurs here and there throughout the 
book or writings. 

Passimeter (psesi-mltai), 1993. [app. f. 
Passenger + -meter.] An automatic railway 
ticket-booking machine. 

Passing (paiin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Pass 
v . + -ing *.] s. The action of Pass v. in va- 
rious senses. b. A passing-place; a ford ; a 
railway siding iBac. 9. corner, A gold or silver 
thread made by winding a thin strip or ribbon 
of the metal about a core of silk 188a. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 p.-bell - Dzatm-ulli fig. 
the 1 knell' I t- penny, the obolus placed by the 
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ancient Greeks on the tongue of the deed to pay their 
fere over the Styx 1 hence, e passport to the future 
world 1 -place, (a) a ford t (b) a railway skiing. 
Pa*ss!ng, ppl. a. (adv. and prep.) ME. 
[-ing *.] That passes, in various senses ; esp. 
transient, fleeting; ephemeral; done, given, etc. 
in passing; cursory. 

A p. remark 186a. Some p. traveller from distant 
lands <874. The confounding of the P. with the Per- 
manent 1899. 

B. adv. In a passing or surpassing degree ; 
exceedingly. Now somewhat arch. MF„ 

A man no was . . p. rich with forty pounds a year 
Gold8m. 

fO. quasi-^r^. Beyond, more than (ueu. with 
neg.) ; more or better than ; rather than -1830W 
Men paste feare, and hardie p. measure 1561. 
Hence Paaeing-ly adv n -neee. 

Pa ssing-no te. 1730. Mus. A note not 
belonging to the harmony, interposed between 
two notes essential to it, for the sake of smooth 
transition. 

Passion (paejwi), sb. ME. [a. OF. pas- 
siun, passion , ad. L. passionem suffering, f. 
pati, pass- to suffer.] I. The suffering of pain, 
x. (Now usu. with capital) The sufferings of 
Jesus Christ on the Cross (also often including 
the Agony in Gethsemane). Formerly also in 
pi. b. The narrative of the sufferings of Christ 
from the Gospels ; also, a musical setting of 
this MR e. The sufferings of a martyr, mar- 
tyrdom {arch.) ME. ta. Suffering or affliction 
generally -1656. 4. A painful disorder of the 

body or of some part of it. Obs. exc. in certain 
phrases, late ME. 

z. By thy croase and p>,..Good lorde deliuer us 
Bh. Com. Prayer, instruments of the P., the cross, 
the crown of thorns, the nails, scourge, etc. b. 
(Bach's] * Passion according to S. Matthew' is., the 
finest work of the kind 1880. 3. Ant. 4 Cl. v. i. 63. 

4. Colic, iliac, sciatic /. 1 see the adja. 

IL The being passive. [Late L. passio, as 
tr. Gr. vd0or.] a. The being affected from 
without. Now rare or Obs. late ME. tb* A 
passive quality, property, or attribute -1707. 

a. The work of p. rather than of action 1846. b. 
What ’s the proper p. of mettalU? B. Jons. 

III. An affection of the mind. [L. passio -* 
Gr. wddoy.l x. Any vehement, commanding, or 
overpowering emotion ; in psychology or art, 
any mode in which the mind is affected or acted 
upon, as ambition, avarice, desire, hope, fear, 
love, hatred, joy, grief, anger, revenge. Occas. 
personified, late ME. b. Without article or 
pi. : Commanding, vehement, or overpowering 
feeling or emotion 1590. c. A fit or mood of 
excited feeling; an outburst of feeling 1590. 
d. A passionate speech or outburst. Obs. or 
arch . 1582. a. spec . An outburst of anger or bad 
temper 153a b. Without a : Angry feeling 
1524. 8- Amorous feeling; love ; talso in pi., 

amorous desires 1588. b. transf. A beloved 
person 1783. 4. Sexual desire or impulse 1641. 

5. An overmastering zeal or enthusiasm for 
some object 1638. b. transf. An aim or object 
pursued with zeal 1732. 

z. We also ere men of like passions with you Acts 
xiv. 15. The ruling P. conquers Reason still Pore, 
b. Is this the Nature Whom P. could not shake T 
Shaks. C. She burst into an hysterical p. of weeping 
1856. d. Mids. N. v. l.jai. a. Folks who put me 
in a p. Browning, b. P. made his dark face turn 
white Southey. 3. P. lends them Power, time, 
meanes to meete Shake. The most wretched of all 
martyrs to this tender p. Fielding. 5. The growing 
p. for the possession of land 1874. b. Golf has become 
a p. with nim (mod.). 

attrib. and Comb. 1 p.-tnuslc. music to which the 
narrative of the P. is set (cf. 1 . ib)t -play, a mystery- 
play representing the P. of Christ. Hence Pa'BSion- 
al a. of or pertaining to p. or the passional charac- 
terized by p. 

Passion (p«-Jan), v, 1468. [a. OF. pas - 
sioner, f. passion. ] x. trans. To affect or im- 
bue with passion, ta. To affect with suffering, 
afflict -1026. a. Mr ; To show, express, or be 
affected by passion or deep feeling ; formerly 
to sorrow 1588. 

*. For whose soul-eoothingquiet, turtles P. thek 
voices cootngly Keats. 3. T'was Ariadne, passion- 
*"* Fo *Jbeseus P*riory, and vniust flight Shaks. 
Hence Pa'ssioned ppl. a. m Passionate a. a. 

Passional (pse*Jao 41 ), sb, 1650. [ad. raed. 
UpasstonaU' (ata> used), neut. of passimalis 
xdj. of or belonging to passion, used as ab. - 
Itber passtomahs. J A book containing accounts 
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•f the sufferings of saints and martyrs, for read- 
ing on their festival days* So Pa'aslonary 

Passionate (pte'JaoA), u. (sb.) 1450. [ad. 
med.L. passionatus f corresp. to F. passional; 
see Passion v.] i . Easily moved to angry pas- 
sion ; hot-tempered ; irascible. tb. Enraged, 
angry -1817. c. Of language, etc. : Angry, 
wrathful 1590. a. Of persons : Affected with 
passion or vehement emotion ; enthusiastic, ar- 
dently desirous ; + zealously devoted 1596. b. 
Of language, etc. : Expressive of strong emo- 
tion, impassioned 1581. c. Of an emotion : 
Vehement 1567. 8< Subject to passion ; easily 

moved to strong feeling; impressible, suscep- 
tible ; of changeful mood 1589. t4. spec . Af- 
fected with the passion of love -1704. +5. 

Moved with sorrow ; sorrowful -1665. b. Com- 
passionate. Now dial \ 2594. +c. That moves 
to compassion -2595. B. sb. One who is in- 
fluenced by passion, \esp. one who is in love 
1651. 

A. x. Homer made Achilles p.. Wrathful!, re- 
vcngefull 1613. C. This p. expletive i6qj. a. He.. 
Swept with p. hand the ringing harp Southey. b. 
Forgive this p. language Junius Lett . 5. She is sad 
and p. at your highness Tent Shaks. b, Rick . ///, 
a iv. in. Hence Pa'aaion&te-ly adv., -neaa. 
•fPa saionate, v. 1566. [f. F.passionner; 
see -ate 8 .] x. trans, To excite or Imbue 
with passion, or with a passion, as love, fear, 
eta -1658. a. To express or perform with pas- 
sion -1015. 

Pa*asion-flower. 1633. [f. Passion sb. 1. 1 
+ Flower sb . ; in 16th c. L. fios passionis.] 
The name of plants of the genus Pas si fora ; 
so called because of the fancied resemblance of 
parts of the flower to the instruments of the 
Passion. 

Passionlst (parjanist), sb. (a.) 1833. [ « F. 
passion is tc , f. Passion sb. ; see -ist.] R. C. Ch. 
A memtrcr of • The Congregation of the Dis- 
calced Clerks of the most Holy Cross and Pas- 
sion of our Lord Jesus Christ e founded in Italy 
by Paolo della Croce in 2720. b. attrib . or as 
adj. 1844. 

Passionless (psejsnh*), a. 161a. [-less.] 
Void of passion ; unimpassioned. 

Hopeless grief is p. 284 4. Hence Pa*8»lonless- 
4y adv., -ness. 

Passion Sunday, late ME. [tr. med.L. 
Dominica in Passione . ] The fifth Sunday in 
Lent ; reckoned as the beginning of Passion- 
tide. 

Pa*ssioil(-)ti:de. 1861. The season imme- 
diately before Easter, in which Christ's Passion 
Is commemorated ; see prec. 

Pa ssion Week, 1449. [f. Passion sb. X. 1 
+ Week; cf. mecLL. htbdomada passionis.] 
The week immediately before Easter, in which 
the Passion of Christ is commemorated ; Holy 
Week. b. In recent use applied by some to 
the fifth week of Leut, beginning with Passion 
Sunday 185a. 

Passive (pseiiv), a. and sb. late ME. [ad. 
L. pass wus, f, pati, pass - to suffer; see -IVE. 
Cf. ¥. passtfi] A. adj. ti . Suffering, liable to 
suffer -2655. 9. Suffering action from without ; 

that is the object, as dist. from the subject, of 
action ; acted upon by external force ; produced 
by external agency, late ME. 8* Gram. An epi- 
thet of voice in verbs used transitively ; opp. to 
Active 3. Applied to that form of, or that 
mode of using, the verb, in which the action 
denoted by it is treated as an attribute of the 
thing towards which the action is directed, late 
ME. 4. Sc. Law . Involved by acceptance of 
the property of an ancestor 2576. 5. Suffering 

or receiving something without resistance or 
opposition; readily yielding to external force 
or influence, or to the wilt of another ; submis- 
sive x6a6. 6. Not active ; quiescent, inactive, 

Inert 1477* 7- &, Path. Of an inflammation, 

congestion, or the like : Characterised by slug- 
gish or diminished flow of blood 1813. b. 
Ckem. Ntit readily entering into chemical com- 
bination ; inert, Inactive 1849. c. Law and 
Comm. Of a bond, debt, or share . On which no 
interest Is paid. Of a trust : On which the trus- 
tees have no duties to perform ; nominal 1837. 

a. Theurind is to be considered as merely p.. re- 
eat ring like wax the impressions of extern*] objects 
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*773* 3* P. she, ell the while, mere day in the 

hands of the potter Carlyle. P. obedience, prayer, 
resistance , righteousness s see the she, 6. 1 ain p. in 
their disputes 1710. 

B. sb. [The adj. used^ elWpt,] t. A passive 
thing, quality, Or property, Now UstL i^.pl. 
late ME. 9. Gram. The passive voice ; a pas- 
sive verb 1530. 3. An unresisting or submis- 

sive person or creature. Now rare. 16 36. 

x. A due conjunction of actives and passives Sis T. 
BaowNE. Hence Pa*ssive*ly adv H -neea. 
Passivity (p«si-vlti). 1659. [f. L. pasri - 
vus Passive + -ity.] ti. Passibillty -1680. a. 
The quality, condition, or state of being pas- 
sive. Also, with a and pi., an instance of this 
*659. 8* Submissiveness 1661. 4. Want of 

activity, inertness, tinertia 1667. 

a. The liability of matter to be shaped, and the 
liability of the mind to have perceptions and ideas, 
are pure passivities 1885. 

Pass-key (pa*s t kf). 1817. [f. Pars v. or 

sb. + Key sb.') A key (other than the ordinary 
key) of a door or gate, spec. a. A master-key ; 
also fig . ; b. a private key to a gate, etc. ; c. a 
latch-key. 

Passless (pcrslta), a. 1656. [-LESS.] Im- 
passable. poet. 

Pass-man (pa*s,m£n). i860, [f. Passj $.2 
I. 4 + Man.] A student who takes a ' pass * 
degree at a university; opp. to class-man, 
honours man. 

Passover (pa'sonvoi). 1530. [f. phr .pass 
over; see Pass v.] i. The name of a Jewish 
feast, held on the evening of the fourteenth day 
of the (first) month Nisan, Commemorative of 
the * passing over * of the houses of the Israel- 
ites when the Egyptians were smitten with the 
loss of their firstborn. fa. contextually , The 
Paschal Lamb, b .fig. Applied to Christ (1 Cor . 
V. 7). -1680. 3. attrib. 1545. 

s. Passover . .also called the feast of unleavened 
bread 1840. 

Passport (pa*s,pojO, sb. 1500. [a. F. 

passeport, f. passer to PASS + port PORT J**. 1 ] 
ti. Authorization to pass from a port, to 
leave a country, or to enter or pass through 
a country -1606. 9. A document issued by 

competent authority, granting peimission to the 
person specified in it to travel, and authenticat- 
ing his right to protection 2536. tb. A permit 
for discharged inmates of a hospital, soldiers, 
etc. to proceed to a specified destination -1608. 
3. Naval. A document granted to a neutral 
merchant-vessel, esp. In time of war, by a power 
at peace with the state to which it belongs, 
authorizing it to proceed without molestation in 
certain waters ; a sea-letter 1581. +4. A licence 

to import or export dutiable goods duty-free, or 
contraband goods on payment of the duties 
-1742. 5 .fig. a. An authorization to pass of go 

anywhere 15. . b. A warrant of admission Into 
some society, state, or sphere of action 1582. 
c. A voucher 1578. 

I. Letters o/p. *=• sense a. a. trans/. Formal pus. 
ports, signed and sealed for heaven 1717. 5. a. Goe 

iyttle Calender, thou hast a free paaseporte Sfbnsea. 
b. His p. is his innocence and grace Drydkh. c. 
Looks on his Letter Madam, here's my Pasport 
Shaka Hence Pa'SSport v. to furnish with a p. 
Pa-»sportle»a a. 

|| Passus (pse-s#s). 1575. P»ce, 

etc.] A section, division, or canto of a story 
or poem. 

Password (pa*S|wnid). 1817. [f. Pass sbfi 

+ Word sb.] A word authorizing the utterer 
to pass ; esp. Mil. a parole, a watchword. b. 

[ fig. «■ Watchword ; secret of admittance 2836. 
Passy-measures: see Passemeasurb. 
Past (past), ppl. a. and sb. ME. [pa. pple. 
of Pass v. ; cf. F. pass*, L. pneferitus.] A. ppl. 

I. Predlcatively after be: Gone by in time ; 
elapsed ; over. 

Surely the bitterness® of death is p. 1 Sam. *r. 3s. 
IL attrib. 2. That is passed away, bygone ; 
elapsed (of time) ; belonging to former days 
ME. 9. Gene by Immediately before the pre- 
sent time ; just past, Often strengthened by 
last (see Last adv. B. 9). ME. a* Of eg re- 
lating to bygone time; in Gram., Expressing 
past action or state* preterite ; as in f* tense, pk 
Icipie 1530. 4. In the use of various socie- 
ties : Having served one's term of office. Cf. 
Past-master. ”* 
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«. A narration of events, either pw, present, or W 
oome Jowjrnv a About forty years p. (<= ago) 
Walton,; For several months p.,I have asyoyed such 
liberty Bkrkelxy. ellipt. I have yours of the 28 rh p» 
last tottftth, ultimo) to acknowledge Warburton. 


B. sb. fpUfot., uses of A.1 2, Thl p. : All 

time before the present ; bygone days colleo- 
tively, past time 2590. b. That which nappenea 
in the past; 2665* 9. A past life, career, or his- 
tory ; a stage that one has passed, through ; esp, 
a past life over which a veu is drawn 2636. 8- 
Gram , (ellipt.) — Past tense s see A. 3. 2783. 

s. The. storied P. Tennyson, a A woman., who 
has had a p.,1876. 

Past (past), pm p. and adv , ME. .[Develop- 
ed from pn- pple. of Pass v. (conjugated with 
the vb. to be) in uses such as ‘ Now is ,( — has) 
the king passed ( past ) the sea'.] A, prep, x. 
Beyond in time (as the result of passing); after; 
beyond the age or time for. b. ellipt. Beyond 
the age of (so many years) 1560. a* Beyoml in 
place (as the result of passing) ; further on tluun 
ME. b. Of motion ; By (in passing) 154a. 3* 
Beyond the reach, range, or compass of ; in- 
capable of. Occas, «« No longer capable of 02 
within the scope of. late ME. b. Beyond the 
ability or power of (colloq.) i6ix. c. Beyond 
the limits of J‘ without (now dial.) 1470. +4. 

More than, above -1668, b. Beyond in man* 
her or degree. Now rare. x6xx. 

s. It was passed 8 of ibe/dokke Chaucer. Alter 
he was p. the Age of one hundred Yeais 1709. b. 
Augustus, .injoin ’d Marriage to all p. as Years 171B. 
s. Until we be ( R.V. have) p. thy borders Hum. 
xxi. as. b. Phr. To go to pass 1 so to Row, ride , 
run, hurry , etc. p. (a person or plaoe). 3. Phr. P . 
belief, comprehension, cure, finding cut, etc. ; albo, 
p. praying for (colloa.) : hopelebS. C* P. himself, 
beside himself (now dialb. , 

B. adv . (absol. use of the prep. ; » past the 
speaker or what is spoken of.) 1. So as to 
pass; by 1805. 9. On one side, aside. Sc. 

aud north Jrcl. 2830. 

t. Tlie alarum of drums swept p. honor. a. Phi. 
To lay to put by or save up. 

Paste (p^st), sb. late ME. [a. OF. paste, 
mod. I 1 , pdte Com. Rom. * past a, perh. ad. 
Gr. vbxjTrj, also pi. iraara, naorai bailey por- 
ridge, subsL uses of iraarvx sprinkled.] 2. 
Cookery. Flour moistened and kneaded, dough ; 
now only, witli addition of butter, lard, suet, 
or the like. b. Applied to compositions.of this 
consistence used as baits in angling 1653, c. 
A relish of some fish, crustacean, or meat, cook- 
ed, pounded or minced, and seasoned ; as an* 
ehovy-p ., $hritnp-p. 1817. 9. A cement made of 

flour and water (sometimes with starch) boiled 
together; used for sticking paper ? etc. 1530. 
3. gen. Any soft and plastic , composition or mix- 
ture 1604. 4 .fig. The material of which a per- 

son is figuratively said to be made (in ref. to 
quality) 164S. 5- A hard vitreous composition 

(of fused silica, potash, white oxide uf lead, 
borax, etc.), used in making imitations of pre- 
cious stones ; a gem made of this. Also called 
Strass. Also attrib. 166a. 6. Min. A mine* 

ral substance in which other minerals are em- 
bedded i8a8. I7. A head-dress (app. with a 

foundation of pasteboard) worn fay women 
-1593. 

1 4. The Inhabitants of that Town, metblnkh, are 
mode of another p. 1645* 

Comb. : p.-cutter, an instrument for cutting p. into 
shapes for pastry t -eel, a small nematoid worm 
(AngUillula glut inis) found in sour p.f p. grain, 
split sheep-skin wirh p. put on the back to harden it 
and .give it a better grain* 

Paste (p£st% v. 2562. [t prea] 1. trans. 
To fasten with paste. Also trausfi and jpg* 
9. To cover by (or as by) pasting over 1009. 
8- slang. To beat, thrash ; cf. Baste v.* 2852, 

z. 7>/. apt to stick up (on a wall, etc.) with pmio* 
a. Pasting a screen . .all over with, primp 1849- . j 

Comb. 1 p.-down. an outer blank leaf of a book 
posted on the cover; * 4 d a., parted in, inserted by 
pasting. 

Pasteboard (p^*«tb6»id), tb. (o.) 2548. 
[f. Paste sb. or o. + Board j&] A. L ti. A 
substitute for a thin wooden board made by 
pasting sheets of paper together j esp. a board 
of a book so made (cf: Board iA),- 1796. ' '9. 
A stiff firm substance made by parting together, 
compressing, And relHng three or¥tmte sheets 
of papet*! a piece of this 256a. > b. fig. As th6 
type of -any thing flimsy, unsubdtmntiaJ.er conn* 


at (man), a (pass), am (lasd). r(esrt). f(Fr.ohri). o (ever), ai (/ 9 pyt)* $ <Fr. eau da tie)* i (eft), i (Psyclu). 9 (what). p(get). 
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Urfei!iX8»9. , a. Slang. A card, a. A visiting- 
card 1837. t>. A playing-card ; also playing- 

card? oojiectiyely 1859* c. A , railway-ticket 
1901. IL Cookery . (Usu, walk hyphen.) A board 
on which paste or dough is rolled out for mak- 
ing pastry, etc. x8$jB. JB. attrib. tor m adj.) 
Made of pasteboard 1599. b. Jig. Unsubstan- 
tial ; unreal, counterfeit* sham 1659. 
t>. The p. triumph and the cavalcade Golds m. 

Paste-egg: see Pasch-egg. 

Pastel 1 (pae’gtel). 1578. ,[a. F., ad. It. pas- 
tel lo woad, dim. pasta paste.] The plant 
Woad, I satis tinctoria ; also, the blue dye ob- 
tained from it. 

Pastel 2 (pa sta). 1 66a. [a.F., ad. It. ***- 

tello ; see prec.] x. A kind of dry panto made 
by compounding ground pigmepts with gum- 
water, used as a crayon or for making crayons. 
9. A drawing in pastel ; also, the* art of drawing 
with pastels 1855. 3» Applied to certain foU 

tints of dress-material ; usu. attrib.x&jQ* 
a. Two charming portraits,.. two pastels 1893. 
Hence Pa'steUist, pasteliat, an artist who works 
with pastel*. 

Paster (pastel). 1737. [f. Paste v . + -erL] 
i. One who pastes. 9. 17. S . A small slip of 
gummed paper, which a voter pastes over any 
name he objects to on the ballot paper 18B8. 
Pastern (pa-stain). [ME. fastron - OF. 
pasturon, mod.F. faturon , f. OF. pasture \ 
perh. the same Word as OF. pasture , F. pdturc 
Pasture, transf. first to the tether of a hprse 
at pasture, and then to the Joint.] fx. A shackle 
fixed on the fool of a horse, or other beast ; a 
hobble -1625. 9. That part of a horse's foot 

between the fetlock and' the hoof 1530. b. 
T he corresponding part in other animals ; also 
transf. the humau ankle 1555. 3. = Pastern- 

bone 1656. 

attrib. and Comb. : p.- joint, the joint or articula- 
tion between the cannon-bone and fine groat pastern- 
bone; p.-bone, each of the two bone*. ( upper or 
rrta.t, and lopfer qt smalt f.) between the cannon- 
bone and the coffin-bone, being the first second 
phalanges of the fo9t of a horse, 

Pasteurism (pa-storiz’m). 1883. [f. name 
of Louis Pasteur, a Fr. scientist (1822-95) + 
-ism.] Pasteur's method of treating certain 
diseases, csp. hydrophobia, by successive in- 
oculations with attenuated virus gradually in- 
creasing in amount. 

Pasteurize (prvitbioiz’), v. i88r. [f. as 
prec. + -I2L. I i. trans. To sterilize by Pas- 
teur's method ; to prevent or arrest fermenta- 
tion in (milk, wine, etc.) by exposure to a high 
temperature so as to destroy microbes or germs. 
9. To treat by the method of Pasteurism 1886. 
Hence Pasteuriza'tion. Pasteuriser, an ap- 
paratus for pasteurizing milk. 

Q Pasticcio (pasta- ttftf), 175a, [It., in med. 
L. pusticium, deriv. of Com. Rom, * pasta paste. ] 
A medley ; a hotchpotch, farrago, jumble ; spec. 
a, A musical composition made up of pieces 
from ..different sources, a pot-pourri ; b. A pic- 
ture or design made up of fragments pieced to- 
gether, or in professed imitation of the style of 
another artist; also the style of such a pic- 
ture, etc. 

II Pastiche (pastrj). 1878. [F. ad. It, pa- 
sticcio ; see prec.] ** prec. 

Pastil, pastille (pse-stil, poestPl), sb. 1 648. 
[a, F. pastille, ad, L i past illus, -um a little loaf 
or roll of bread, etc, ; app. in Romaniq assoc, 
w. m pa$ta Paste.] x. A small roll of aromatic 
paste for burning as a perfume, now csp. as a 
fumigator, deodorizer, or disinfectant 1658* a. 
A sugared confection of a rounded JUt shape 
(often medicated): ; , a troche, loaenge 1648. g. 
m Pastel* x* x66a. 4. attrib. 1B.33. 
Pastime (pa-staim), sb. 1489* [f. Tass v. 
4 Time ; is sense 1, tr. F. passe-temps.] x. 
gen. That which serves to pass the time eigTce- 
ably ; diversion, entertainment, amusement, 
sport t ocoai, toocepation. (No pi.) 149°- *»• 

With a and pi. A reareation ; a sport, a game 
1489. *+a. A passing or elapsing of time ; a 

sp^ce of timq ; an interval between two ppints 
of time -i W 1 ' 

«. b. f he WoCd-Hytaphs deckt with Daisies trim, 
Their motif walfestad pastimes keep Milt* # Hence 
Fa*ettnie o. (now tore) lain to pabs ones time 
pleasantly, to entertain or amuse otoesplf* irons, to 
divert, * mu* a. 
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PMt-mMtor, pat nw»ter<pa-»t marntn), 

1762. [Later spelling of Passe D-MASTBR. l x. 
One who has fHJedthe, ( ©ffice of * master* in a 
guild), civic company, freemasons' lodge, etc* 

a. A thorough master (of a subject). Const. 
in, of. 2868. So Fa'st-mhstreas (in sense a). 

Pastor (pa*stoi), sb. [late M E. and AF. pas- 
tour — OF. pastor, pastur, ad. L. pastorem , f. 
paseert to feed.] x. A herdsman or shepherd. 
Wow rare. a. A shepherd of souls \ spec, the 
minister in charge of a church or congregation, 
with particular ref. to the spiritual care of his 
* flock \ late ME. 3. One who protects or 
guides a number of people, late ME, 4. Omith . 
A genus of starlings, of which the species Pastor 
roseus is aa occasional visitor to the British 
islands 1825. 5. A small tropical fish ( Nomeus 
Groncrvii) jcalled also Portuguese man-of-war 
\fish 1902. 

3. A Moses or, a David, pastors of their people 
Bacon. Hcuce Pa*atof *»., to take charge of (a spiri- 
tual flock) as a p. Pa'etorage {tare), fthe function 
of a p. 1 ako» a parsonage. 

Pastoral (pa*st5rftl), a. and sb. late ME. 
[ad. L. past oralis, f, pastor Pastor ; see -AL.] 
A. eteij. L t. Of or pertaining to shepherds or 
their occupation ; of the nature of a shepherd. 
9. Of land : Used for pasture. Hence of sce- 
nery, etc. : Having the simplicity or natural 
charm associated with such country. 1790. 3. 

Of literature, music, etc. : Portraying country 
life; expressed in pastorals 1581. 

t. Or sound of p. reed with outen stops Mir.*r. 

n. Of or pertaining to a pastor or shepherd 
of souls ; having relation to the spiritual care 
of a 4 flock * of Christians 1526. 

P. epistles, the epistles of Paul to Timothy and 
Titus, which deal largely with the work of a pastor. 
P. staff** Crosier 3. 

B. sb. (The adj. used ellipt.) L ti. //. Pasto- 
ral games Sidney. a. A poem, play, etc., in 
which the life of shepherds is portrayed, often 
in a conventional manner ; also extended to 
works dealing with country life generally 1584, 

b. A pastoral picture 1819. c. Mus. ■» Pasto- 
rale 1851. 3. Pastoral poctry as a mode of 

literary composition 1598. 

3. The Golden Age is not to be regllt ; P. is gone 
out, and Pan extinct Hoop. 

H. u a. 4 A book relating to the cure of souls ' 
(J.). late ME. b. A letter from a spiritual pas- 
tor to his flock ; esp.. a letter from a bishop to 
thedergy or people of his diocese 1865. c, pi. 
The pastoral epistles ; see A. II. 1901. 9. A 

pastoral staff, a crosier 2638. Hence Pa'sto- 
rally adv. Pa*storaliRm, p, quality or cha- 
racter; the p. style in literature. Pa'storalist, 
a writer of pastorals; also, one who lives by 
keeping, flocks of sheep or cattle ; spec. (Austra- 
lia) a sheep-farmer, a squatter. 

11 Pastorale (paatora-fc,-iV PI. -all (-a*lf), 
-alea. 1724. [It., sb. use of pastorale adj. Pas- 
toral.] Mus. a. An instrumental composi- 
tion in pastoral style, or representing pastoral 
sounds and scenes ; usu. a simple melody in 6-8 
time. b. An opera, cantata, etc., the subject 
of which is pastoral. 

Pastorality (pastfirae llti). 1506. [ad. med. 
L. pastoral Has f. pastoralis Pastoral; see 
-1TY.] Pastoral quality or character. 

Pa'storalize, v. 1895. [-izr.] x. trans. 
To make pastoral or rural. 9. To put into or 
celebrate In a pastoral 28391 
Pastorate (p<rst&r£t). 1 795. [ad. med.L. 
pa r toratus.] 2. The office or position of a pas- 
tor ; the tenure of such office, a. Pas to is cob 
lectively 1846. 

Pastorly (pa-stoili), a. 1616. [-LY 1 .] Of, 
pertaining to, or befitting a pastor ; pastor-like. 
Pastorship (pd'stojfip). , 1563. [-ship.] 
-.= Pastorate. 

Pastry <p^-stn). 1539, [app. f. Paste sb. 
+ -RY (-KRY) ; cf. OF. pastaierie, F. patisserie. ] 
x. Articles of food made of or with paste (see 
Paste sb. x) ; now only, such articles whan 
a? ta^ts, ,itc* a, A place where 
pastry is made. 05s. egc. /fist. 1570, , fg* 
The art and business of a pastry-cook -1754. 

Comb, p.-cook, ono who makes pl, for public 
sale, 

Pasturable (pa*stxutkb*I, -t fat*), a. 1573, 
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[f. Pasture sb. or V. -t -ABLE.] Thai may be 
pastured ; fit for pasture. 

Pasturage (pcrstiurtdg, -tjar-). 1533. [«. 
OF. pasturage , modif . pdturage, f. petsturer to 
Pasture ; see -age.] x. The action or occu- 
pation of pasturing ; grazing 2579. s. - Pas- 
ture sb. 3. X540. a* - Pasture sb. 4. 1533. 

Pasture (pcrstiui, -tjwt), sb. ME. fa. OF, 
pasture , mod.F. pdture late L. pastura , f. 
past-, pascere to feed, graze ; see -<UKE.] x. The 
action of feeding (said of animals); spec, the 
grazing of cattle (rare), late ME. ta. Food, 
sustenance (lit. and fig.) -1786. g. The grow- 
ing herbage eaten by cattle ME. 4.. A piece of 
land covered with this ; grass-land. ME, 

3. Twenty acres.. For p. ten, and ten for plough 
Prior. Common p. the use of p. by the cattle ofa 
number of owners. Common ofp. : see COMMON sb. 4. 
4 fig. The Lord my P. shall prepare Addison. SO 
Pa’stural a. of or pertaining to p. 

Pasture (pa*stiuj, -t/92), v. late ME. [a, 
OF. pasturer , mod.F. pd Surer, f. pasture ; see 
prec.] +1. intr. Of cattle, sheep, etc. 1 To 
graze. Also fig. s. trans. To lead of put 
(cattle) to pasture, late ME. 3. (Of sheep or 
cattle) To graze upon (herbage, grass-land), to 
eat down ; (of persons) to put sheep or cattle 
on (grass-land, etc.) to graze 1533. 

a. Here Uuiah pastured his cattel Fullkr. Hence 
Pa’sturer {rare), one who pastures caftje, a herds- 
man or grazier. 

Pasty (pse*Rti, sb. [ME. pastee^ a. 

OF. past/e (also paste), adj. of ppl. form, f. 
late L . pasta Paste ; lit. (something] made of or 
with paste.] A pie, consisting usu, of seasoned 
venison or other meat, but sometimes of apples, 
jam, etc., enclosed in a Crust of pastry, and 
baked without a dish. 

The veniion p. was palpable beef, which was not 
handsome Pkpys. 

Pasty (p<r**sti), a. 1607. [f. Paste sb. + 

-Y 1 .] Like paste in consistence, appearance, or 
colour ; esp. of the complexion : pale and dull, 
b. Of or pertaining to paste jewellery 1865, 
Hence Pa'atinera, p. quality. 

Pat (paet), sb7 [late ME. pat, patte ; prob. 
eclioic.T L The action. x. A stroke or blow, 
with a flat or blunt surface. Obs. exc. dial. 9 . 

a. A stroke or tap with a flat surface, so as to 
flatten or smooth. b. spec. A gentle tap with 
the hand or fingers, esp. as a caress dr m ap- 
probation. Also fig. 1804. 

a b. A word of approbation— a little p. ca the back, 
aa I may say 1898. 

II. a. A small mass of some soft substaoefi 
(e.g. butter) formed or shaped by patting 1754, 

b. Something of the shape and size, or ap pear- 
ance, of a pat of butter, etc. 185a. HL The 
sound, a. The sound made by striking lightly 
with something flat ; esp. with the foot in walk- 
ing or running 1697. b. Reduplicated, to ex* 
press repetition 1876. 

Pat (pset), sb. 2 1805. [abbrev. of Patrick.] 
A nickname lor an Irishman ; cf. Paddy *» 

Pat (prnt), v. 1567. [L or related to Pat 
sA 1 ] tx. trans . To cause (something) to strike 
or hit upon any surface Golding, a. To hit* 
to strike, prop, with a flat or blunt instrument; 
also, to drive by so striking, as a ball with the 
hand. Obs. exc. dial. 2591. 8* * utr * To tap or 
beat lightly (upon any surface) 2601. 4. trans.. 
To strike (something) gently with aflat surface, 
so as to flatten or smooth ; to flatten down by 
such action 2607. 5* **P' To strike or clap gently 
with the fingers or haxid, by way of«approba- 
tion, encouragement, sympathy, etc.; hence fig. 
to express such feeling to (any one), espu in to 
p. on the back 2714, 6. intr ; To tap or strike 
lightly so as to produce a characteristic sound*, 
Also reduplicated, pat-fat . 2760. f. The vh.- 
stem as adv. or int. 1681. 

3. The child patted Carofitie'a cheek 18x3, We.* 
p. every man on the back *ho has the courage of hw 
convictions 2884, & Asbbrt quick step the hears 

Come patting dose behind %toi. 7. Stol on, p,. p„ 
the Goblin went i8ot. ' ’ 

Con/A. J p.-hall, the game 0 T founders! also, poor 
or feeble lawn tennis, 1 

P & t (pmt), ladit. fnd a. 157B. [app, closely 
related to fat sbf t t/,; perh. from the yla- 
stem. J x* adv. In a way that hits iti object or 
jim; appositely; opportmsoly 5 so as 10 be ready, 
forapy occasion, readUy,, promptly,, predie. 


K«a). 4 (Fr. fl (Ger. M«Jler). X,(Fr. d^e). 6 (mtrl). e (e.) (w*). $ git, frm.Airtfc),, 



PAT-A-CAKE 

At mdv. or adj. 1638. 3- attrib. or as adj. That 
comes or lies exactly to the purpose ; apposite, 
apt ; opportune. (Said esp. of things spoken.) 
1646. b. P. hand (Poker), a hand so good 
when first dealt that it is not likely to be im- 
proved by drawing other cards 1880. 

1. 1 came just p. to be a godfather rtpvs. a. A 
passage .very p. to his purpose *65 6. x. A story su 
p., you may think it is coined Cowraa. Hence Pft’tly 
evtv. ■ 1. Pa*tness, the quality or condition of 
being p. or to the point 1 aptness. 

Pa-t-e-cake. First words of a nursery rime, 
said or chanted to accompany the action of 
patting or clapping together a child's hands; 
also a game playeain doing this. 

|| Pata*che. 1589. [F. (pata*f)» or Sp. (pi- 
U tJ e) ; origin unkn.] A small boat, used for 
communications between the vessels of a fleet. 
Obi. exo. Hist . 

tPatacoo*n. 1584. [a. Sp. patacon, also 

patacchina , a. Pg. pat actio, augm. of pataca piece 
of eight, dollar.] A Pg. and Sp. silver coin, 
worth, in the 17th c. , about 4J. 8 d. English -1749. 

N Pataglnm (pseUdjai Om). PI. .la. i8a6. 


[med. U, from ancient L. patagium gold edging 
on a tunic * Gr. uarayuov.] a. A fold of skin 
or membrane extending along the side of the 
body of certain flying mammals and reptiles ; 
the wing-membrane of a bat, etc. b. Omit A. 
The fold or integument occupying the angle 
between the upper arm and the forearm of birds, 
c. Entom . Name for each of a pair of processes 
or appendages on the pronotum or thorax of 
certain Lepidoptera. Hence Patagial 
dtikl), Pata'giate adjs. 

tPa*tagon* 1579. [a. Sp. patagon large 
clumsy foot] A member of a tribe of S. Ameri- 
can Indians, whence Patagonia received its 
name -1773. 

Patagonian (psetAg^-nian), a. and sb. 1 767. 
[f. Patagonia : see prec. and -AN.] A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to Patagonia or its inhabitants ; 
hence fGigantic, huge, immense. B. sb. A S. 
American Indian of a race inhabiting southern 
Patagonia, said to be the tallest known people; 
hence, jf/. fa giant, a gigantic specimen 1767. 

|| Patas (pata*). 1745. [F., from a dialect of 
Senegal.] The red monkey ( Cercopithecus patas) 
of W. Africa. 

Patavinity (pset&vi'nlti). 1607. [ad. L. pa- 
tavinitas , f. Patavinus oi Pat avium, now Padua, 
the birthplace of Livy.] The dialectal charac- 
teristics of Patavium or Padua, as shown in 
Livy's writings; hence gen. Provincialism in 
style ; also, an instance of this. 

Patch (peetf) , sb.* pate ME. pacche , Patch * ; 
origin unkn.J z. A piece of cloth, leather, 
metal, etc., put on to mend a hole or rent, or to 
strengthen a weak place, b. A piece of court- 
plaster or the like put over a wound 159X. c. 
A pad worn to protect an injured eye 1598. a. 
A small piece of black silk or court-plaster worn 
on the face, esp. in 17th and x8tn centuries, 
either to hide a fault or to show off the com- 
plexion by contrast 159a. Also attrib., esp. in 
p.-box. 3. A large or irregular spot on any sur- 
face 1573. b. A small piece or area of ground, 
or of anything lying or growing on it X577. c. 
An area of floating pieces of ice, overlapping 
one another, of a circular or polygonal form 
1817. d. A mat. and Path, A small well-defined 
area of the skin, etc. distinct in colour or ap- 
pearance 1797. 4. A piece of doth sewed to- 

gether with others to form patchwork or to 
adorn a garment 1530. g. A small scrap, piece, 
or remnant of anything 1529. 0. Anything 

suggesting a paten (sense x) in the way it is 
fastened, or in shape or site, or otherwise 1835. 

1. A foul coat full of patches Hoassa. Phr. Hot a 
(polloq,), not comparable to, nowhere near. a. 
Your black patches you wear variously, Some cut 
hke stars, some m half moons 1635. 3. b. A p. of April 
snow Woansw. Here and there a p. of potatoes or 
beans 1894. 3. A King of shreds and patches Shaks. 

attrib. and Comb.: p, head {UJi. local), the surf- 
scoter, CEdemia perspieillata ; -ice, pieces of ice 
overlapping so as to form a p. j -leather, leather 
used in patching « -polled a., having a p. of colour 
on the head, esp. in patchpollod coot - p, hood. 

Patch (p*if), sb.* 1549. [perh. anglicized 
f. It. fatso fool.] A domestic fool ; a clown, 
dolt, booby. Now only dial, or colloq. applied 
Co an ill-natured person, esp. a child, etc. Hence 
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+Pa*tchery the conduct of a p. ; roguery, 
knavery -1607. 

Patch (psetj), v, 1500. [f. Patch ri.i] 
trans. To put a patch or patches on ; of a thing, 
to serve as a patch to 1516. b. In pa. pple., 
said of a person in reference to his clothing, 
etc. 1500, a. To mend, repair, or make whole, 
in various yf/. applications. (Usu. with up , and 
implying a hasty, clumsy, or temporary man- 
ner.) 1573. 3. To make by joining pieces to- 

gether as in patchwork; henoe, to botch up 
X S*9* 4* To put on or in as ap&tch. Also fit * ; 
olten depreciatory. 1549. b. To piece together 
1630. 5. To diversify or variegate with patches. 
(Chiefly in pass.) 1595. 6. To adorn (a person, 
the face) with patches. Also intr, for red. 1674. 

1. Windows patched with rags and paper Dickjcns. 
P, up. to mend by putting patches on. a. Sin that 
amends, is but patcht with vertue Shaks. You'll 
have to. .p. up your quarrel 187$. 3. Out of what 

hooka patched you out Cicero's Oration? Lodgk. 
4 b. It is just possible to p. the two narratives to- 
gether 1867. 3. Grey rocks patched with moss 1774. 

6 . But alas. Madam, who patch’d you today? Stxkls. 
Hence Patched ppi. « Pa’tcher : also , 


,, . - or « *iow patchor- 

up. Pn*tchery *, the action of patching ; a patch- 
work (usu. Jig-')* Patching vbl. sb., the action of 
the vb. 1 also the condition of Deing patched. 

Pa-tch-box. 1674. [f. P atch ^ia + Box 
sb.*] A box for holding patches for the face. 

Patchouli (pse’tjah, pitJiHi). 1845. [Ver- 
nacular name in Madras.] x. An odoriferous 
plant ( Pogostemon Patchouli , N.O. Labiatx), 
native to Silhat, Penang, and the Malay Penin- 
sula ; it yields an essential oil, from which the 
scent (sense 2) is derived 1851. a. A penetrating 
perfume made from this plant 1845. 8- attrib ., 
as*, oil x88x. 

Patchwork (p»*tf,wiHk). 169a. [f. Patch 
v, or sb. 1 + Work sb,] 1. Work made up of 
pieces or fragments put together, esp. in an in- 
congruous manner; a thing patched up ; a med- 
ley, a jumble. Now often viewed as Jig. from a. 
b. Work of patching up Swift, a. Work con- 
sisting of small pieces of cloth of different kinds 
and colours sewn together by the edges, so as 
to make a counterpane, cushion, tea-cosy, etc. 
1726. b. Any surface divided like such a coun 
terpane 1865. 3. attrib., as p. quilt 17 13. 

a. Craay that in which the pieoes are quite ir- 
regular in shape and size. 3. Second-hand minds 
and p, intellects 18x4. 

Patchy (partfi), a, 1798. [f. Patch sb* 
+ -v *.] Abounding in or consisting of patches ; 
resembling patchwork in appearance or struc- 
ture. Hence Patchily adv. Patchiness. 
Pato(prtt). ME. [Origin unkn.] 1. The 
head, the skull ; esp. the crown of the head, 
(Not now in serious or dignified use.) a. The 
head as the seat of intellect ; hence, skill, clever- 
ness, * brains \ and formerly occas. for a person 
having these (arch, or poet.) 1610. 3. The skin 
of a calf’s head 1687. 

s. His vnhappynes shall coma vpon his owns 
heade, and his wickednes shall fall vpon bis owne p. 
Covkrdalk Ps . vii. 16. a. An excellent passe of p. 
Shaks. 

||PAt6 (pat/). 1704. [F. (OF. past J; see 

Pasty jJ.)] i. A pie, pasty.or patty, a. Fortif, 
(Enron. written pate.) A kind of oval platform, 
with a parapet, usu. erected in marshy grounds 
to cover a gate of a town 1704. 

*, P. do / vie gras , past y of fatted goose liver, 
Strasburg pie. 

Patea (p^t£d\ a, 1580. [f. Pat* + -ed *.] 
Having a pate (of a specified kind) ; as empty-p. 
tPatefa*ctioo. 1553. [ad. L. pate/actionem, 
l.patefacere to Patkfy.] The action of making 
open, visible, or known ; a disclosing, revela- 
tion, declaration -187a. 

tPa-tefy, v. 1533. [ad. L. patefacer $ , f . patere 
to be open + facere to make ; see -FY.] trans. 
To make open ; to disclose, manifest -1788. 

|| Patella (pAte'li). 1671. [L., - pan, knee- 
pan, dim. of patina Paten.] i.Anot. The knee- 
pan or knee-cap. Also trans f, a. Archmol, A 
small pan or shallow vessel : the vessel so called 
by the Romans 1851. 3. A natural formation 

in plants or animals in the form of a shallow 
pan 1672. 4. Zool. A genus of Mollusca, con- 

taining the common limpet 2753. Hence Pa* 
tellar (pm*t£l&x, pAte’lAj) a. of or pertaining to 
the p. or knee-pan, Pa*tellate a . furnished 
with, or formed into or like, a p. Pate*lUform 
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a. having the form of a p., knee-pan, or limpet- 
shell. 

|| Patellttla (pftteriidli). 2890. [mod. L. dim. 
of patella . .] A small patella ; one of the sucking 
disks or cups on the tarsus of water-beetles. 

Paten (psrtin). [ME.patene, -eyn(e, a. OF. 
pattne , ad. L. patena, patina wide shallow ves- 
sel] 1. The shallow dish, usu. circular and of 
silver, on which the bread is laid at the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist- a. gen, A shallow dish 
or plate, arch, or Hist, late ME. 3. A thin 
circular plate of metal ; anything resembling or 
suggesting this 1 596. 

3. Looks how the floor* of hesuen Is thicke inlayed 
with pattens of bright gold Shaks. 

Patency (p/t-tAnsi). 1656. [f. Patent ; see 
-ency.] x . The state or condi lion of being open 
or exposed to view. a. The condition of being 
open, expanded, or unobstructed, as a passage 
*543* 

Patent (p?*'tint, p*t-) f rA late ME. [orig. 
short for letter(s) patent : see prec.] x. - letters 
patent : see prec. I. x. tb. - Indulgence II. 1. 
ME. only. tc. An official certificate or licence; 
esp. a health certificate -x666. a. A licence to 
manufacture, sell, or deal in an article, to the 
exclusion of other persons ; now, a grant from 
a government to a person or persons conferring 
for a certain definite time the exclusive privilege 
of making, using, or selling some new invention 
1588. 3. A process which has been patented 

1862. 4. A territory, district, or piece of land 

conferred by letters patent. U.S. 163a. 5 .fig, 
A sign or token that one is entitled to some- 
thing ; authority to do something ; title to pos- 
sess something 1590. 

x. I . . was examined . . and gott my p. of Doctor ther 
1695. a. Abuses practised by Monopolies and Pa- 
tents of priviledge 1507. 4. It Is not my intent to 

wander tor from our P. 1634. 5. Giue her pattent to 
offend, for if it touch not you, it comes neere no body 
Shaks. 

attrib . and Comb., as A law } p. office, an office 
where patents are issued and where the claims to 
patents are examined ; p. -right, the exclusive right 
conferred by letters patent 1 -roll, a parchment roll 
containing the letters patent issued in Great Britain 
in any one year. Hence Pa*tentor (a) one who 
grants a p. 1 (b) a patentee. 

Patent (p/«“tint, pae’tint), a. late ME. [In 
branch I, a. F., ad. L. patentem open, lying 
open; in II, directly from L. The pronunc. 
pao*tent) prevails in U.S. In Eng. official use, 

1 and II are sometimes differentiated as (pse*- 
tfcnt) and (pti'tgntl] L x. In letters p. (L. lit- 
ters* patentee , Fr. let tree patentee ) : An open let- 
ter or document, usu. from a sovereign or person 
in authority, issued for various purposes ; now 
esp. to grant for a statutory term to a person 
or persons the sole right to make, use, or sell 
some invention. Also Jig. a. Conferred by 
letters patent ; endowed with a patent. Of a 
person : Appointed by letters patent 1597. 3. 

Of an invention : Protected or covered by letters 
patent. Also in the names of inventions of which 
the patent has expired, as p. leather : see 
Leather sb. 1. 170 7. b. fig. and trans f To 
which one has a proprietary claim ; also, special 
for its purpose; sovereign, superlative 179 7. 

s. Richard II was the fiist to confer the peerage by 
letters-p. 1863. The Letters P. were .. written upon 
open sheets of parchment, with the Great Seal pen- 
dent at the bottom 1891, 3. The venders of p. or 

quack medicines 1799. b. That p. Christianity 
which has been for some time manufacturing at 
Clapham Syd. Smith. 

u. 1. Open as a door, gate, etc. 15x3. •, 

Open as to situation ; unenclosed ; freely acces- 
sible. Now rare, late ME. 3. Spreading, ex- 
panded; spec. In Bot. opening wide, as petals; 
diverging widely from the axis, as branches or 
leaves ; Zool. patulous ; having a wide aperture, 
or a shallow cavity 2753. 4. - Open a. I. 5, 

II. z. 2308* 5. Open to general knowledge or 

se; public 15 66. 

a A circular temple, p. to the sun 1839. 4 A p. 

bet, as certain as anything in mathematics 1874. 
Hence Pa'tently adv. in a p. manner 1 openly, 
evidently, clearly. 

Patent (p#t£nt, part-),?. i8aa. [1 Patent 
sb. and a.] 2. trans. To grant a patent to; to 
admit to some privilege or rank by letters patent 
(rare) 2828. e. To take oat or obtain a patent 
tor x8aa. 3. To obtain a patent right to land 
U.S. 2874- 


i(omd). a (paw), an (l««d). p(cM). , (Fr. cMj. » (ev«). *1 (/, . (Fr. eta d* vie). !(•*). i (Plych*). 9 (what). 
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PATIENCE-DOCK 


A tendency.. to fall into a style patented by 
Ouida 1000. Hence P&'tentablo a. capable of being 
patented. 

Patentee p«t-). late ME. [t 

Patent sb. + -ee *.] One to whom letters pa- 
tent have been granted ; now esp. one who has 
patented an invention. Also jig. 

Pater. ME. [L. — father.] I. (pae-tai) — 
aternoster x. a, (p/ru.1) Schoolboys' slang 
for father 1728. 

II Patera (p*-t«r»). PL -as. 1658. [L., f. 
fatere to be open. Cf. patina, patella. J i. 
Rom. Antiq. A broad flat saucer or dish, used 
esp. in pouring out libations at sacrifices. a. 
Arch. An ornament resembling a shallow dish; 
any flat round ornament in bas-relief 1776. 

|| Paterfamilias (p*i:tai-, 

late MEL [L. ( f ami lias , archaic gen. of fa- 
mi lia).] 1. Rom, Law. The head of a family 
or household ; also, a person of either sex and 
any age who is sui juris and free from parental 
control 1850. a. The (male) head of a family 
or household, late ME. Now chiefly joe. 
Paternal (pStS-infil), a. 1605. [ad. late L. 
or Com. Rom. type palemalis, f. L. patemus 
fatherly + -AL.l 1. Of or belonging to a father 
or to fathers ; fatherly, b. Of or belonging to 
one’s father 1667. c. That is a father 1667. 
a. Inherited or derived from a father; related 
on the father's side x6n. 

1. P. government, government as by a father, pa- 
ternalism. C. P. God in Filial shines, And in our 
Bliss with Filial joyns Kki*. 1 Myp. grandmother 
..ran away with my p. grandfather Ruskim. So 
Fate*rnally adv. 1603. 

Paternalism (pat 5 *jniliz’m). 1881. [-ism.] 
x. The principle and practice of paternal ad- 
ministration ; government as by a father. a. 
The principle of acting in a way like that of a 
father towards his children 1893. So Pater- 
nalistic a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of p. 

Paternity (plt 5 -jn!ti). late ME [a. F. 
patemili, ad. L. patemitatem, f. patemus pa- 
ternal; see -ITY.J 1. The quality of being a 
father ; the relation of a father ; fatherhood 
1582. tb. Patriarchal rule -17x1. a. The 
quality or personality of an eccl. father : used 
as a title. Your , His P. ; talso, a monk or priest, 
late ME. 3. Paternal origin or descent. Also 

Ar- >868- t 

*. Having been spared the cares. .of p. 1786. j. 
The secret of the baby's p. 1882. jig. Many of the 
historical proverbs have a doubtful p. Euiuon. 

Paternoster (paetaaiystax),^. OE. [a.L. 
fater noster 4 our Father \ the first two words 
of the Lord's Prayer in Latin.] 1. The lord's 
Prayer, esp. in Latin, b. A repetition of this 
asanactofworsl.jp ME. a. transf a. Any 
form of words repeated oy way of a prayer, im- 
precation, or charm, late ME. b. A long non- 
sensical or tedious recital or utterance 1663. 
8- A special bead in a rosary indicating that a 
paternoster is to be said ; also, the whole rosary 
ME. 4. Anything resembling a rosary : in 
Fishing, =■=» p. -line 1839. 

a a. Black P n White P., names of specific charms. 
Devits A a murmured or muttered imprecation. 
Ape's /*., a ‘dithering’ or chattering with the teeth. 

mttrib. and Comb. : p.-line, a line used in fishing, 
with hooks attached at interval*, and weights to sink 
it; -pump, a chain-pump | -wheel, a device for 
raising water, having a number of buckets on a chain ; 
-while, the time it takes to say a p. Hence Paler- 
no'Ster v. intr, to fish with a paternoster-line. 

Path (pab), sb. PL paths (paSz). [Com. 
WGer. : OE. pse } ; ulL origin unlcn .1 x. A 
way beaten or trodden by the feet ox men or 
beasts, not expressly planned and constructed ; 
a footway or footpath ; hence also a walk made 
for foot-passengers. b. A track specially laid 
for foot or cycle racing, c. A track constructed 
for some part of machinery to run upon. 1883. 
a. The way, course, or line along which a per- 
son or thing moves, passes, or travels OE. 8- 
jig. A course of action or procedure, line of 
conduct, etc. ; less commonly, a line of thought, 
argument, etc. OE. 

I. The perplex’t paths of this drear Wood Milt. a. 
Thy waye was in the see, and thy pathes »n the 
great* waters Covbrdalb Ps. lxxvui), i> 8- The 
paths of glory lead but to the grave Gray. 

Comb. I , -finder, one who discovers a p.or 

tray 1 an explorer l -racer, a bicycle made lor racing 


upon^ prepared p.^or track j so p.-raclng. Hence 

tPath, V. * [OE. pm}}an, f. prn} Path sb.'] 
x. irons. To go upon or along, to ‘ tread * (a 
way, etc.), lit. and fig. -1807. 9. To tread, 

beat down by treading, as a path ; usu. jig. 
-1765. 3. intr. To go in or as in a path ; to 

pursue one’s course. Also reft. -x6ox. 
t. Pathing young Henries unadvised wayes 1598. 
Pathan(pa>a-n,-tha n). 1665. [Hindustani 
Pafhdn. ] One of a race inhabiting Afghanistan 
and noted for courage and fierceness in war. 

Pathematic (pse]>/inje*tik), a . rare. 1829. 
[ad. Gr. vabrjfxanubt liable to passions, f. 
irh$ijfsa t f. stem waO- ; see next] Pertaining to 
the passions or emotions ; caused or charac- 
terized by emotion. So Pathema’tically adv. 
Pathe :mato*logy, the doctrine of passions or 
emotions. 

Pathetic (p&jTe'tik), a. (sb.) 1598. [ad. late 
L. patheticus , a. Gr. vadijTiH 6 r, f. (ult.) wad-, 
root of ir&<rx* tv to suffer, valor suffering.] 1. 
Producing an effect upon the emotions; moving, 
stirring, affecting. Obs. in gen. sense. b. In 
mod. use : Exciting pity, sympathy, or sadness; 
full of pathos 1737. +2. Arising from strong 

emotion, passionate, earnest -1755. 8- Per- 

taining or relating to the passions or emotions 
of the mind 1649. 4. Anat. A name for the 

fourth pair of cranial nerves, also called tro- 
chlear. So /. muscle, the superior oblique muscle 
of the eyeball, connected with the trochlear 
nerve. x68x. 

1. b. Our parting with our undo was quite p. 
Lytton. . 3. All violent feelings, .produce, .a false- 
ness in. .impressions of external things, which I 
would generally characterize as the 4 P. fallacy * 
Ruskim. 

B. absel. or as id. x. absol. The p. : that 
which is pathetic ; pathetic quality, expression, 
or feeling X7ia. a. fa. sing. Pathos, or the 
expression of pathos -1849. b. pi. Pathetic 
expressions or sentiments ; cf. heroics 1748. 3. 
pi. The study of the passions or emotions 1896. 
4. Anat . Short for p. nerve \ see A. 4. So 
Pathe*tic&! a . (now rare), pathetic 1573; -ly 
adv . ; -ness (now rare or Obs.). 

Pathlc (p«)>ik), s h m gnd a. Now rare or 
Obs . X603. [ad. L. pathicus, a. Gr. iraOitcdr, f. 
stem Trad- to suffer.] A. sb. x. A man or boy upon 
whom sodomy is practised ; a catamite, a. One 
who suffers or undergoes something 1636. 
a. A mere p. to Thy devilish art Massinger. 

B. adj. 1. Being, or pertaining to, a catamite 
1657. a. Undergoing something, passive (rare) 
1857. 3. Pertaining to suffering or disease ; 

morbid 1853. 

Patho- (p«*]kt, p&)pO,repr. Gr. trodo-, comb, 
form of valor suffering, feeling, disease, etc., 
as in Pathogen [-gen], a micrococcus or bac- 
terium that produces disease. || Pathopce ia 
[Gr. -noita a making] (a) Rhet. a speech or 
figure of speech designed to arouse passion or 
emotion ; (b) Path, production of disease. 
Pathogenesis (paejxrdae-nesis). 1876. [f. 
Patho- + Genesis.] Med. and Path. Produc- 
tion or development of a disease; Also P&tho- 
gernesy, Patho*geny, in same sense. So Patho- 
gene*ttc,Pathoge'nlc<7<ty>.producing, or relating 
to the production of, disease or bodily affection. 
Pathognomonic (p&>pgnonurnik), a. (sb.) 
1625. [ad- Gp. waOoypMfAoviubt (Galen), skilled 
in judging of symptoms or diseases, £ valo- 
PATHO- + yveofiovi kos, f. yrLfuw judge.] Med. 
and Path , adj. Specifically characteristic or 
indicative of a particular disease. B. sb. A 
pathognomonic sign or symptom 1704. 
Pathognomy (p&)*renJmi). 1793. [f. as 
prec., after physiognomy , !] 1. The knowledge 

or study of the passions or emotions, or of the 
signs or expressions of them. a. The knowledge 
of the signs or symptoms by which diseases may 
be distinguished (rare) 182a. So Pathogno'mic 
a. of or pertaining to p. x68x. Patho gno’mical 
a. 1643. 

Pathologic (pR)»V*dgllO, a. 1656. [ad. Gr. 
wa$o\oytK 6 s, f. undo- Patho- ; see -LOGIC.] 
Of or belonging to pathology. 

Patholo-gic&l, a. 1688. f f. as prec. + -AL-] 
x. Pertaining to or dealing with pathology, b. 


That is or may be the subject of pathology; 
morbid 1845. *• Pertaining to the passions or 
emotions (rare) x8oo. Hence Fatholo’glcaUy 
adv . in relation to pathology. 

Pathologist (p&Jp* 15 d$ist). 1650. [f. Patho- 
logy 4- -1ST.] One versed in pathology ; a stu- 
dent of or writer upon diseases. 

Pathology (p&J^USdgi). 1611. [ad. mod. 
or med.L. pathologia, f. Gr. node- Patho- + 
-\oyta -logy.] i. The science or study of 
disease ; that department of medical science, or 
of physiology, which treats of the causes and 
nature of diseases, or abnormal bodily affections 
or conditions. b. transf. The sum of morbid 
processes or conditions 1672. c. Extended to 
the study of morbid or abnormal mental or moral 
conditions 1842. a. The study of the passions 
or emotions (rare) x68i. 

Pathos (pP'ppa). 1579. [a. Gr. vdlor suffer- 
ing, feeling.] 1. That quality in speech, writing, 
music, or artistic representation (or transj. in 
events, persons, etc.) which excites a feeling of 
pity or sadness; power of stirring tender or 
melancholy emotion 1668. b. A pathetic ex- 
pression or utterance (rare) 1579. a. Suffering 
(bodily or mental), rare . 1693. 8- In reference 

to art, esp. ancient Greek art : The quality of 
the transient or emotional, as opp. to the per- 
manent or ideal 1881. 

z. The tale of Protestant sufferings was told with a 
wonderful p. ..by John Foxe 1874. 

Pathway (pcr>w**). 1536. A way that con- 
stitutes or serves as a path; a path, track, way, 

mmjig.) 

A playne path waye to Christ and hya lcyngedome 
Balk. High in his p. hung the Sun Scott, 

-pathy, repr. Gr. -vdlcta, lit. ‘suffering, 
feeling', the second element of Homoeopathy, 
extended to Allopathy, and applied, with the 
sense 4 method of cure, curative treatment \ to 
other compounds, as hydropathy , etc. 
+Pa<tible, sb. ME. [ad. il patibulum a fork- 
shaped yoke, gibbet, etc., f. patere to lie open 
+ -bulum, forming names of instruments, etc.] 
A gibbet, a cross ; the horizontal bar of a cross 


f^a tible, a. 1600. [ad. I.. patibilis , f. pati 
to suffer ; see -ible.] x. Capable of suffering 
or subject to something -X834. b. Capable of or 
liable to suffering; passible -1691. a. Capable 
of being suffered, endurable (Diets.) -1755. 
Patibulary (p&ti‘bitfl&ri), a. rare. 1646. 
[f. L. patibulum Patible sb. + -ary 1 .] Of or 
pertaining to the gallows ; resembling the gal- 
lows; suggesting the gallows or hanging. 
Chiefly /be. 

1 never taw a more p. phyx 1697. So Pati'bulate 
v. trams, to hang. 

Patience (pri-J 5 ns). [ME. a. OF. patience, 
pacience , ad. L. patientia, i. patientem PATIENT; 
see -encb.] L The practice or quality of being 
patient, x. The suffering or enduring (of pain, 
trouble, or evil) with calmness and composure ; 
the quality or capacity of so suffering or en- 
during. b. Forbearance under provocation of 
any kind ; esp. bearing with others, their faults, 
limitations, etc. late MEL e. The calm abiding 
of the issue of time, processes, etc, late MEL 

d. Constancy in labour, exertion, or effort 1517. 

e. personified, late ME. a. With of\ The fact 
or capacity of enduring ; patient endurance of 
(rare) 1530. tg. Sufferance; leave -x6xo. 

*. That. .Wo may with p. bear our moderate ills 
Cowfbs, b. I doe intreat your p. To heare me 
speake Shake. C. In your p. possess ye your souls 
Luhexxl. zp. He had not the p. to expect a present, 
but demanded one 1615. d. He learnt with p., and 
with meekness taught *774. a. She sate, like P. on 
a Monument, Smiling at greefe Shakb. Phrases. To 
have p. with (t in, toward), to show forbearance to- 
wsrd 1 so, to have no p. with (colloq.), to be unable 
to bear patiently. Out of p., advb. phr. (sometimes 
»dj.), provoked so as no longer to have p. with. a. 
P. of hunger 177a. 3 I can go* no further, Sir,, .by 

your p, Ineedes must rest me Shaks. 

n. Special senses. 1. A species of Dock 
( Rumex Patientia), formerly used instead of 
spinach, in salads, etc. Wild P„ Rumex obtusi- 
foltus. 1440. a. A game of cards, of which there 
are many varieties ; usu. for one player 1816. 
Patience-dock. 1776. [t Patience II. t 
+ Dock '*•*] *• - prec. II. x. 1B84. a. In the 
north of England, the BlWott (P.lfgmtum Bit- 
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PATIENT 

foria), there also called Passions, Passion-dock, 
of which the leaves are eaten os greens 1776. 

Patient (p/f'J&t), a. and sb. ME. [a. OF. 
pacient, passient, later patient, ad. L. paiunitm, 
pr. pple. oipati to suffer.] A. adj. 1. Bearing 
or enduring (evil of any kind) with composure ; 
exercising or possessing patience, b. Long- 
suffering. forbearing (to, towards), late ME. c. 
Quietly awaiting the course or issue of events, 
etc. late ME. d. Persistent, constant, unwearied 
in the face of difficulties and hindrances 1590. 
u.fg, of things 1820. a. Const, of: Enduring 
or able to endure (evil, etc.). 1440. b. Of 
words, etc. : Capable of bearing (a particular 
Interpretation) 1638. a* Passive. (Correl. to 
agent , ) rare . z6xi. 

1. Job the patientest of men Milt. b. Be }e pa* 
cient to site men Wyclip z Thess. v. 14. c. I know 
twenty persevering girls for one p. one Ruskin. d. 
P. continuance in well doing Rom. ii. 7. a. The 
same bright, p. stars Kkatb. a. Neither are they so 
p. of hunger as of thirst 1600. 

B. sb. tx. A sufferer ; one who suffers patient- 
ly -1795. a. One who is under medical treat- 
ment. late ME. 3* A person or thing that un- 
dergoes some action, or to whom or which 
something is done, as correl. to agent, and dist. 
from instrument ; a recipient 1580. 

a. He brings his Physicke After nis Patients death 
Shaksi 3. He that is not free is not an Agent, but a 
P. Wesley. Hence fPa’tient r. tram, to make p. j 
esp. rtjl. to calm oneself} intr. to be p. Pa*tieat-iy 
mav., -ness (now rare). 

Patina (pse*tin&). 1748. [a. L. patina, 
h ena a broad shallow dish or pan. In sense a, 
prob. through F. fatine . j 1 1 . a. Archseol. The 
ancient Roman vessel so called. b. Reel. ^ 
Paten x. -x 868. 9. A him or Incrustation 

produced by oxidation on old bronze, nsu. of a 
green colour. Hence extended to a similar al- 
teration of the surface of other substances. 1748. 

a. The vase Is of bronxe^eovered by a p. of very 
fine green *797. Hence Paginated. Pa*tinous 
adjt. covered with a p. (sense a). Patina*tion, 
formation of a p. So |I Patino (patf'n) *= a. 

|| Patio (pa*tr». 1828. [Sp., - court of a 
house.] 1. An inner court, open to the sky, in 
a Spanish, or Spamsh-Amencan house. 9. 
Mining. A yard where ores are cleaned and 
sorted ; also, the Spanish process of amalga- 
mating silver ores on an open floor 1877. 

H Patisserie (patrsm). 1784. FF. patisserie, 
L (ult.) med.L. pasticium pastry, x . pasta Paste 
+ -trie, -ery.j Articles of food made by a 
pastry-cook i pastry. 

|) Patois (psetwa). 1643. [F. (i3 l h c.); 

origin unkn.j A provincial form of a language 
spoken in a restricted area and having no literary 
■talus. Also gen. any dialect or sub-dialect, 
b. transf. 1790. c. attrib. or as adj. Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a patois 1789* 

The Dutch p. spoken in South Africa 1893. b. 
Their language is in the patois of fraud Burke. 

Patonce (p&tp’ns), a . 156a. [perh. a mis- 
taken use of F. croix potencie ; see POTENC&.J 
Her. In cross p., a cross with its arms usu. ex- 
panding in a curved form from the centre, hav- 
ing ends somewhat like those of the cross fleury. 
Patrial (ptf'triai), a. (sb.) rare, 1629. [f. 
L. *patrialts, t patria fatherland.] x. Of or 
belonging to one's native country. 9 . Gram . 
Applied to a word denoting a native or Inhabi- 
tant of the country or place from the name of 
which it is derived ; also to a suffix forming 
feuch words. Also as sb. A word of this class. 
* B 54 - 

a. P. isc .. connotes origin from a place or stock 
Engl-isc, English 1870. 

Patriarch (p£-tri2Lik). [ME. a. OF. pa- 
triarch*, ad. L. patriarcha , ad. Or. warptbpxrjs 
chief or head of a family, f. war pi A family, clan 
+ -upx 7 ?* 111 comb. • ruler \] 1. The father and 
ruler of a family or tribe ; spec, (pi.) in N.T., 
etc., the twelve sons of Jacob, from whom the 
tribes of Israel were descended ; also, the fathers 
Of tlie race, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
their forefathers. 9. In later Jewish history, 
applied (as repr, Heb. nasi prince, chief) to the 
Chief or President of the Sanhedrim in Pales- 
tine ( c 280 B.C.-A. d. 429) 1793, 8- Bccl, a. In 
ref. to the primitive Church t in earliest use, an 
honorific designation of bishops generally, be- 
coming at length the official title of the bishops 
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of Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome, also, later, 
of Constantinople, and of J erosdem. b. Hence, 
in the Orthodox Easter k Ch,* the title of the 
bishops of the four patriarchates of Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople being the (Ecu- 
menical P. Also the title of the heads of the 
other Eastern Churches. c. R. C. Ch. (a) A 
bishop second only to the Pope in episcopal, 
and to the Pope and Cardinals in hierarchical, 
rank, (b) The title of the Latin bishops of Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem ME. d. transf. Applied unofficially to the 
chief dignitaries of other Churches 1477. 4. 

The father or founder of an order, institution, 
etc., or of a science, school of thought, or the 
like 1566. 5. A venerable old Rian ; esp, the 

oldest man, the * father ’ of a village, class, pro- 
fession, etc. 1817. b. transf. The head of a 
flock or herd : the most venerable object of a 
group 1700. 

4 The p. of political economy, Adam Smith 1866. 
” , George Bancroft, now the p. ' * 1 


a. Mr. „ 
literature 188B. 
trees Drydkn. A 


trees Drydkn. A goat, the p. of the nock bcoi 
Hence Pa'tri&rcMom, Pa'tri archship {rare) t 
state or office of a p. j the position or authority of 


of American 
The' monarch oak, the p. of the 
the p. of the flock Scott. 

*;the 
of an 

ancient p. 

Patriarchal (p^triauk&l), a. 1570. [ad. 
late L. patriarcha lis, f. patriarcha Patriarch; 
see -AL.J 1. Of or belonging to a patriarch ; 
of or characteristic of the patriarchs or their 
times 1656. g. Reel. Of or belonging to a 
hierarchical patriarch ; ruled by a patriarch ; of 
the nature or rank of a patriarch 1570. 3- Of, 

pertaining to, or of the nature of a patriarchy 
1828. 4. Venerable, aged ; like that of a pa- 
triarch 1837. b. transf. 1837. 

1. Who could to P. years live on 1687. «. P. 

church, any one of the five great Roman basilicas, 
vis. Sl John Lateran, St. Peter's, St. Paul's, St. Mary 
the greater, and St. Lawrence extra rouros. P. cross 
(Her,), one with two transverse pieces, the upper 
being the shorter (an emblem of the patriarchs of the 
Gr. Church). 3. The P. theory of society is.. the 
theory of its origin in separate families, held together 
by the authority and protection of the eldest valid 
male ascendant 1883. 4. b. Along the spoor of the 

p. old black buck 1850. Hence PatruLTChally 
adv. Patria-rchalism, a p. system of society or 
government. 

Patriarchate (p#*triflak/t). 1617. Ind. 
med.L, patriarckatus\ see -ATE 1 .] x. The 
office, see, or residence of an ecclesiastical pa- 
triarch. a. « Patriarchy a. 1651. 
tPatrianchical, a. 1606. [See Patriarch 
and -ical.] i. ~ Patriarchal a. -1670. 2. 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the ancient 
patriarchs, or of the patriarchal system of 
government ; like a patriarch, venerable -1698. 
Hence Patria*rchically adv. 1887, 

Patriarchism(p^-triarkiz’m). 1 666. [-ism.] 
The patriarchal system of organization, govern- 
ment, etc. 

Patriarchy (p^-triaaki). 1561. [ad. Gr. 
narpiapxia office of a patriarch.] +1. *- Pa- 
triarchate 1. b. The government of tfce 
Church by a patriarch or patriarchs. 9. A 
patriarchal system of society or government ; a 
family, tribe, or society so organized 1632. 

Patrician (p&trrjbn), riU and a. 1 late ME. 
[f. L. patricius belonging to the rank of the 
patres , 'fathers* or senators of Rome, + -AN.] 
A. sb. 1. A person belonging to one Of the 
original citizen families or gentes , of which the 
ancient Roman populus consisted ; a Roman 
noble 1533. b. In the later Roman Empire, A 
member of a new noble order nominated by the 
Emperor of Byzantium ; also, an officer, orig, 
a member of this order, sent as representative 
of the Emperor to administer the western pro- 
vinces of Italy and Africa, late ME. c* Applied 
to the hereditary noble citizens of some of the 
mediaeval Italian republics, and to the higher 
order of the Free Cities of the German Empire 
16x1. d. gen . A nobleman, aristocrat 2631. 
a. One versed In the writings of the Fathers 
(rare) 1810. 

s. c* The sentence pass'd on Michel Steno, horn P. 
Byron, a Luther was no great P. CoLERibOK. 

B. adj. Of, belonging to, or composed of the 
patricians of ancient Rome; see A. z. 262a b. 
gen. Of or belonging to the patricians In Italian 
or German cities $ noble, aristocratic 1615. c. 


patristic 

Applied to aristocratic or aon-popular parties In 
later times x8ia. * mo 
He had a p. disdain of mobs 1879. b. You have 
strange thoughts for a p. dame Bysom. Hence 
Patzl'cianiam, p. quality, style, or spirit 1 also, 
patricians collectively. Pacrl'cianly adv. 
Patn*cian, sb.* 2650. [ad. L. (pL) Par 
triciani, f. the name of their founder, Patri- 
cias.'] Ch, Hist, A member of a 4th c. heretical 
sect, which held that the substance df the flesh 
was the work^of the devil, not of God, 
Patri*dan?fi.a rare. x88a. [f. L. Patricius + 
*an.] Pertaining to, or founded by, St. Patrick. 
Patriciate (pltri-JVf). 1656. fad. med.L. 

patriciatus , f. patricius j see PATRlCtAN sb. 1 
and -ate 1 .j x. The position ox rank of a pa- 
trician. 9. A patrician order or class ; the 
aristocracy 1795. 

Patricidal (pafrrisoi-d&l), a, i8ai. [f. next 
+ -al .1 Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
patricide. 

Patricide 1 (paetrisaid). rare. 2593. P* 
*patnctda, f. L. pattern father + -cida -dlDE 2, 
var. parricida PARRICIDE.] - PARRICIDE *. 
Pa*tricide *. rare. 1623, [ad. type 
*patricidium, after prec. ; see -cidk 2.} ■= Par- 
ricide *. Also attrib. 

Patrico (partrika). Vagabonds' Cant. 1550. 
[perh. f. Patter sb. 1 , v. 1 + co, a cant wd. for 
'lad '.] A priest or parson ; esp. a hedge-priest. 
Patrimony (jjse trunoui). ME. [suF.patri-, 
patremome , ad. L. fatrimonium paternal es- 
tate, f. pattern father; see -MONY.] Pro- 
perty Inherited from one's father or ancestors ; 
heritage, inheritance, late ME. b, transf The 
ancient estate or endowment of an institution, 
corporation, etc. ; esp. that of a church or re- 
ligious body ME. c. fig. 1381. 

To reauo the Orphan of nis Patrimonie Shawl b. 
P. of St. Peter, the Papal States or territory for- 


merly bold by the Pope iu Italy. C. The p. of a poor 
lies in the strength and dexterity of h* 

Hence Patrimonial « 


man lies in the strength and dexterity ol his hands 
Adam Smith. Hence PatrimoTiial a. pertaining 
to or constituting a p. Patrimo*nially adv. 

Patriot (p?i-triift, pse-t-), sb. (a.) 1596. [a. 
F. patriate, ad. late L. patriota fellow-LOuntry- 
man, ad. Gr. trarpichn/t, f. v&rpiot of one’s 
fathers, irarpls fatherland ; see -ot *.] ti. A 
compatriot (rare) -1629. 9. One who exerts him- 
self to promote the well-being of liis country ; 
one who maintains and defends his country's 
freedom or rights 1605. b. Assumed at various 
times by persons or parties whose claim to it 
has been denied or ridiculed by others. Hence, 
in x8th c. used for ' a factious disturber of the 
government* (J.). So sometimes, 'Irish Pa- 
triot \ 1644. *f c. Erron. (with of or possessive) 
as if - lover devotee -1641. B. attrib. or ad} 
That is, or has the character of, a patriot; elm- 
ractenstic of a patriot ; patriotic i73 a * 

A. a. Such as were known patriots, Sound lovers of 
tlu*ir country B. Jons. b. Gull’d with a Patriots 
name, whose Modern sense Is one that wou’d by Law 
supplant his Prince Drydkn. So P&'triotcM 
(rare), a female p. 

Patriotic (pruriip’tik, p«t-), a, 1653. [ad. 
late L. patrioticus , a. Gr. varptomnlsi, i. vo* 
rptdjrrjs Patriot ; see -ic.] tx. Of or belong- 
ing to one's country -1653. 9* Having the 

character of a patriot ; characteristic of a pa- 
triot ; marked by devotion to the wellbeing or 
interests of one's country 1757. 

a. The threatened invasion, .roused the p. feeling of 
nil classes 1867. So Fatriotical a, {rare). Pa- 
trio'ttcaUy adv. 

Patriotism (pfl'trtyftie’m, pert-). 1796. [f. 
Patriot + -ism.] The character or passion 
of a patriot; love of or zealous devotion to 
one's country. Sometimes ironical (c L PA 
triot 2. b). 

P. must be founded In gre.it principles, and sup- 
ported fy great virtues 1738, P. is the last refuge oC 
a scounera* Johnson. 

Patrinatmian (psetripersiAn), so- and 
2574. [ad* late L. patripassianus, t pater, 
patri - father + passus having suffered.] A. 
One who) held, as certain early heretics, that 
God the Father suffered with or Id the person 
of the Son for the redemption of man. II. adj. 
Belonging to, or involving the doctrine Of, the 
Patrlpasrians 2727. Hence Patripa'siianltUb 

Pftfistic (p&tri?tik), a, and *£ 2837* 

L. pairs, Gr. warp* father + -wt K, after G» 


0 (mam), u(poss). au (lead), p (cut)* g (Fr. ch/f). 9 (ever), oi (/, epe), 9 (Fr. oau dg vie> 1 (as t). 4 (Psychr). 9 (what), /(grt)« 
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patristisch ; cf. Hellenistic .] A* ad}* a. Of or 
pertxming to the study of the writings of the 
Fat iters of the Church, as in p. learning ; b. 
hence, loosely, of or pertaining to the Fathers 
themselves, or their writings, as in p. works, 
doctrines 1874. B. sb, 1. A student or adherent 
of the doctrines or opinions of the Fathers 184a. 
a. pi. The study of the lives, writings, or 
doctrines of the Fathers 1847. So Fa'trist 
(rare), one versed in the lives or writings of the 
Fathers. PatrPatlcal a. 1831, -ly adv, Patri**- 
Uciam, prop., a system founded upon the 
Study of the Fathers ; loosely, the doctrine or 
mode ,of thought of the Fathers themselves. 

Patrix (p^i-triks). Also patrice. PI. pcu 
trices. 1883. [f. L. pater, pair- father, as a cor- 
relative term to matrix .] A die, punch, or pat- 
tern used to form matrices in type-founding, etc. 
fPatro-ciiiate, v. 1611. [f. L . patrocinat-, 
patrocinari to patronise, defend, f. fatronem 
Patron,] trans. To champion, maintain, pa- 
tronise (a cause, etc. ) -1822. So tPatrocina*tion, 
fPatro ciny, patronage, protection 1450. 

Patrol (p5tr0«*l), sb. 1664. [ a. F. patrou - 
tile, f. patrouillcr\ see next.] 1. The action 
of going the rounds of a garrison, cimp, etc. 
for the purpose of watching, guarding, and 
checking disorder ; the perambulation of a town 
or district by a police constable or detachment 
of police for the protection of life and property. 
Als fig. and tranif. a. A detachment of the 
guard, a police constable, or a detachment of 
police, told off for these purposes 1670. a* A 
detachment of troops sent out in advance of a 
column, regiment, etc., to reconnoitre 1702. 
4. One of the smaller units of a troop of Boy 
Scouts, consisting of six scouts, commanded 
by a p. leader 1908. 

3. The French pushed their patroles of cavalry near 
the town Southky. 

attrib. and Comb, as p. duty, etc : p. -wagon 
(lAA'.), a prison van. Hence Patro'lman (chiefly 
l/*S.) t a man who is on p. ; spec, a police constable 
attached to a particular beat or district. 

Patrol (pitr^u-1), v.. In ft. patrolled, pa- 
trolling. 1691. fa. F. patrouiller, orig. to 
paddle in mud, altered from patouiller. The 
military use was prob. at first a piece of French 
camp slang.'] 1. intr. To act as patrol; to 
reconnoitre as a patrol, b. To traverse a beat 
or district as constable or patrolman, a. trans . 
To go over or round (a camp, garrison, town, 
etc.) for the purpose of watching, guarding, 
etc. ; to traverse (a beat or district) as con- 
stable, etc. ; to traverse leisurely in all directions 
17*5- 


Patron (patron), sb. [ME. patroun, a. 
OF. pairun , patron, ad. L. patronus protector, 
defender, deriv. of pater, patrem father.] I, 
Senses conn. w. ancient L. patronus. 1. One 
who stands to another or others in relations 
analogous to those of a father ; a lord or mas- 
ter ; a protector ; ta lord superior ; ta founder 
of a religious order, a. Rom. Antiq . The for- 
mer master of a manumitted slave, who retain- 
ed certain legal claims upon him. b. A per- 
son of distinction who protected a client (see 
Client 1) in return for certain services. Hence 
allusively. 1560. c. Rom. Antiq. An advocate, 
a pleader; hence fig. late ME. 3. One who 
lends his influential support to advance the in- 
terests of a person, cause, art, etc. ; spec, in 
17th and 18th 0, the person who accepted the 
dedication of a book, late ME. b. An advocate 
Or champion of a theory or doctrine. Now 
rare. 1573. c. One who supports R practice, a 
form of sport, an institution, etc. Also (in 
tradesmen'slanguage), a regular customer. 1605. 
■3. Books, .ought to have 00 patrons but truth and 
mason Bacon. A p. of some thirty charities Tknny- 
son. c. The patrons of the public-house {mod,). 

11 ., Senses arising in mod. l<atin. 1. One who 
holds the right of presentation to aneccL. bene- 
fice. (The earliest sense in Eng. use.) ME. a. 
The special tutelary saint of a person, plaoe, 
craft, 'etc. ; often p. saint, late ME. tb* A 
tutelary pagan divinity -1697* , , 

a Saint Nicholas is the great P, of Mariners 1718. 
t l ff r Senses repr, mod. Romanic uses, z* The 
captain or master of a galley, or of a coasting 
vessel in the Mediterranean (now rare), late 
ME. A master or owner, of slaves or cap- 


tives (in the Levant, etc.) -1710. |fs- The host 
or landlord of an inn (in Spain) 1878. 

IV. Applied to things, a. A case for holding 
pistol-cartridges. (F . patron, patronne.) b. A 
cartridge (G. patrons ), Obs. exc. Hist. 1683. 

attnb. and Comb., as >. deity, god , martyr, etc. : 
p. saint = sense II, a. So Pa'tron v. (rare) to act 
as n. to, to champion as a p. j to patronise. Patro- 
nal (patr^»”iiSl, pce*t-, p/i’trSnll), a. of ot pertaining 
to a p. or p. saint (e.g. the p festival of a church) j of 
the nature of a p. 161 x. Pa‘tronate, the position, 
right, or duty of a p. ; the jurisdiction or possession 
of a p. Pa*tronless a. Patronshfp. 

Patron, obs. variant of Pattern. 
Patronage (pseirttaAd^), sb. late ME. [a. 

F., <m med.L. patronaticum, -agium , f. L. pa- 
tronus Patron ; see -age.j The office or ac- 
tion of a Patron. x. Eccl. The right of pre- 
sentation to an eccl benefice ; advowson. a. 
Guardianship, tutelary care, as of a divinity or 
saint, arch., or Obs. 1582. 3. The action of a 

patron in supporting, encouraging, or coun- 
tenancing a person, institution, work, art, etc. 
Orig. implying the action of a superior. 1553. 
tb. spec . Protection, defence ; protectorship 
-1N44. c. The action of patronizing or conde- 
scending to a person 1829. d. In commercial 
or colloq. use : The financial support given by 
customers in making use of a line of steamers, 
a hotel, store, shop, etc. 1804. 4. The control 

of appointments to offices, privileges, etc., in 
the public service 1769. 

3. Henry’s p. of letters was highly commendable 
1839. c. There was a little savor of p. in the gener- 
ous hospitality she exercised among her simple neigh- 
bors 1883. 

attrib ; P. Secretary (in Great Britain), the 
Secretary of the Treasury through whom the p. of 
that department is administered and appointments to 
departments under its control made. Hence fPa’- 
tronage v. trans. to Paikomizk. 

Patroness (p^i’tranes, pae't-), sbu late ME. 

lad. med.L. patronissa, fem. of patronus (after 
basilissa ; see -ess).] A female patron, patron 
saint, or tutelary aeity ; also fig. 

P. of a ball ByaoM. fig. Befriend me Night beat P. 
of grief Milt. 

Patronize (partrSnaiz), v. 1589. [f. Pa- 

tron sb. + -IZE.1 1. trans. To act as a patron 
(or fpatron saint) towards ; to protect, support, 
countenance, encourage. Also absol. tb. To 
defend, support, stand by; to countenance 
-T785. fc. Said of tilings -17x0. 9. To treat 

with a manner or air of condescending notice 
1797. 3. In commercial or colloq. use: To 

frequent as a customer or visitor; to favour 
with one's prtisenoe, resort to 1801. 

1. He patronizes the Orphan and Widow, assists 
the Friendless, and guides the Ignorant Addison, a. 
The aristocracy, .patronized him with condescending 
dexterity Disrakli. Hence Patronlza'tion, the 
action or fact of patronizing. Pa’tronhcer. Pa> 
tronizingly ado. with the manner or air of a patron. 

Patronym (pse'tnfaim). rare. 1834. [ad. 
Gr. itclt pwvvfxos, f. iraifip, narp - father + Sropa, 
Doric bwpa name.] ■■ next, B. 

Patronymic (p8etrdni*mik),a. and sb. 161a. 
[ad. L. patronymteus , a. Gr, iraTposvvfu«6s, f. 
vaTp&Jvvpos ; see prec. and -IC.] A. adj. Of a 
name : Derived from the name of a father or 
ancestor, esp. by addition of a suffix or prefix 
indicating descent. Also said of such a suffix 
or prefix. 1669. B. sb. A patronymic name ; a 
name derived from that of a father or ancestor ; 
a family name. 

A. The English p. suffix corresponding to the j 
Danish -son is dng >804. B. Their original p. is 
MacAlpine Scorr. So Patronymical a. .’656 1 -ly 
adv, by a p. 

Patroon (pAtrS’n). 166a. [v&r. of PATRON 
in some Fr. applications. In sense 4, a. Du. 
patroon .] fz. » Patron 1. 3. -*697. fa. » 
Patron III, a. -1704. $• “ Patron III. x. 

Now rare . 1743. 4. In 0 , 3 * A possessor of 

a landed estate and certain manorial privileges, 
granted under the old Dutch governments of 
New York and New Jersey, to members of the 
(Dutch) W. India Company 1758. Hence Pa- 
troo'xuhlp, the position* or estate^ of a p, 

|| Pat(t)amar (pse*t&mfti). E. Ind * Z598. 
[a. Pg. patamar ya» Konkani pdtamdr, Martxbl 
patimdri dispatch-boat, f. patta tidings -f -war* 
courier,] ft. A courier -1788. a. An Indian 
ad vice-boat or dispatah-bpat ; spec, a lateen- 


rigged sailing-vessel used on the west coast of 
India 1704. 

Pat(t)6e (pat*, pac’d), a . 1486. [a. F. 

patti, pattie pawed, in croix pattde 1 a cross of 
which the extremities are widened in the form 
of an open paw ’ (Littrfi).] Her. Applied to a 
cross the arm* of which are nearly triangular, 
being very narrow where they meet and widen- 
ing out towards the extremities, so that the 
whole composes nearly a square. 

Patten (pae-t’n), sb. [late ME. a. F . fiatin, 
in med.L. patmus ; perh. f. patte paw.] X. A 
name applied at different periods to various 
kinds of foot-gear, e.g. to wooden shoes or 
clogs, 'chopins', etc. Now only in sense b. 
b. spec. A kind of overshoe worn to raise the 
ordinary shoes out of the mud or wet ; consist- 
ing of a wooden sole mounted on an iron oval 
ring, or the like, by which the wearer is raised 
an Inch or two from the ground 1575. a. A 
skate (local or alien). [ F, patin 7 \ 16x7. 3. 

Arch. A base or foot : the base of a column ; 
the sole for the foundation of a wall, etc. 1643. 

x. b. Good housewives. .Safe thro* the Wet on 
clinking Pattens tread Gat. Phr. To run on patient 
(saidyi^. of the tongue), to make a great clatter. 

Comb., as p. -maker (now esp. a* the name of one of 
the London City Companies). H ence Pa'tten v. intr. 
to go about on pattens ; also, to skate (local), Pa*t* 
tened a. wearing pattens. 

Patter (paenai), sbX 1758. [f. Patter v.\ 
sense 3.] 1. The cant or peculiar lingo of any 

profession or class ; any language not generally 
understood. b. Name for the oratory of a 
Cheap Jack, a conjurer, or the like; also for 
‘ jaw 1 178 . . c. colloq. Mere talk ; chatter, 
gabble 1858. a. Rapid speech introduced into 
a song ; also, familiarly, the words ol a song, 
comedy, etc. 1876, 

x. 'That’s my name In your p.’, said the gipsy 
*875- 

attrib. and Comb., as p. speech j p.-aong, a humor- 
ous song in which many words arc fitted to a few 
notes and sung rapidly. 

Patter (pse-tw), sb* 1844. [f* Patter «.*] 
The action or iact of pattering ; a quick succes- 
sion of pats, taps, etc. 

Patter (poe-tai), v.i late ME. [£, Pater i 
« Paternoster : from the rapid recitation of the 
paternoster, etc. as in saying the rosary.] +1. 
intr. To repeat the Paternoster, esp. in a rapid, 
mechanical, or indistinct way ; to mumble one's 
prayers -1642. 9. trans. To say over (prayers, 

charms, etc.) in a rapid mechanical manner, 
late ME. 3. intr. To talk rapidly, without 
much regard to sense or matter ; to jabber ; to 
prattle. b. In Pedlars' slang , To talk, to 
speak ; to * speechify like a Cheap Jade, or a 
conjurer. c. To talk the slang or ‘ patter ’ of 
thieves, beggars, etc. late ME, 4, trans . 
(slang.) To talk (some language) 18x2. 

s. For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, Save to p. 
an Ave Mary Scott. a. You all p. French more or 
less 1857. To p. flash, to spealc slang. Hence 
Pa’tterer, one who patters or speaks patter. 

Patter (partw), v 161 1. [Dim. and fre- 
quent of Pat v . ; see -er ®. ] x. intr. To make 
a rapid succession of pats, taps, or the like, 
as raindrops on a window-pane. 9. To run 
with a rapid succession of short quick sound- 
ing steps X806. 3. trans. (causal) To cause to 
come or fall with a rapid succession of slight 
sounding strokes 1819. 

x. The rain pattered dismally against the panes 
1818. a. Away she pattered fill! speed *804. 

Pattern (pse twn), sb. [ME. patron, a. F* ; 
a doublet of Patron. The pron. (p&'tr’n, 
pa- tain) began to be used in the x6th c., and 
by 1700 patron and pattern had been differen- 
tiated.] x. An example or model deserving 
imitation ; a model of a particular excellence, 
late ME. 9. A model, 1 design, plan, etc., from 
which something ie to be made. Also fig. ME. 
3, spec. In Rounding. •f*L A matrix, a mould, 
b. A figure in wood or metal from whloh a 
mould it made for a casting* x«o8. t4. A 

copy ; a likeness, similitude (run) -1714. 

A simple* Also fig. 1644. o. An exempts,' an 
instance ; esp. a typicalinstanoe, a signal ex- 
ample 1555. if, A precedent -*679. 8. A de- 
corative of eriistic design, as for china, etc. ; 
this design carried out in the manufactured ax* 
tidei style* type, or class of design. Also 
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trams f 158a. 9. A specimen model of a pro- 
posed coin, not subsequently adopted. Dist. 
from a proof 18517. 10. A dress- length. U.S. 


1450 PAVE 

Paolo 1767. 3. Paul Pry 1 a very inquisi- I the paunch ; also loosely , to stab. 


quently adopted. Dist. sitive person ( name of a character in a comedy open the paunch of (an animal) ; to disembowel, 
10. A dress-length. U.S. by John Pome, 1635); also attrib . 2839. b. eviscerate 1570. ts* To fill the belly, to glut. 


from a proof. 1837. 10. A dress-length. U.S. by John Pome, 1835); also attrib. 2339. b. eviscerate 1570. T8* To Ml the 

1847. 1 1 . Gun-making. The marks made by Hence Paul-Pry v. intr. to be impertinently (Also intr. tor reft.) -1635. 

the shot from a gun on a target, in respect of prying 1839 t4« Paul's: pop. name of St. «■ Batter his skull, or p him with 1 

their closeness together and even distribution Paul's Cathedral in London ; formerly a resort Paunchy (po'nji), a. 1598. 
within a given radius from the central point of loungers and gossips. (Now always SI. sb + -Y l . J Having a large 
1881. la. In Ireland, A patron saint's day ; Paul's.) Hence at trib. in Paul's Alley, Cross, bellied. Hence Pau*nchiness. 


rs and gossips. (Now always Si. sb + 
Hence attrib . in Paul's Alley , Cross, bellied, 


>11, or p. him with a stake Shako. 
rnji), a. 1598. [ 1 . Paunch 

aving a large paunch; big- 
Pau'nchiness. 


hence trams f. the festivities of the day 1745. etc - late ME. Pauper (p$*pu). 1516. fa. L. pauper poor.] 

13. attrib. or adj. Serving as a model ; typical, *. Kor proverbial phr. cf. Pktkr. 3. attrib. It will Im A poor person, a. In Law : One allowed, 
archetypal ; ideal, model. Occas. hyphened to cure her of her Paul-Pry tricks 1870. 4. This oyly on account of poverty, to sue or defend in a 

.tun Rascall is knowne as well as Poules Shaks. 


Kor proverbial phr. cf. Pktkr. 3. attrib. It will 

1 1 t d 1.. _ 


the sb. 1809. 

1. For all an example, for no one a p. Swift. A p. 
of the domestic virtues 1870. a. fig. By th'patterne 
of mine owne thoughts, 1 cut out The puritie of his 
Shaks. 3. A tailor, with his books of patterns just 
imported from Paris 1829. 6. The only p. of con- 

sistent gallantry 1 have met with Lamb. 7. Tit. A. 
V. lit. 44. 8. transf. The broken frames, .cast pat- 


Comb, with Pauts\ Paul's betony, a species of 
Veronica , the Wood Speedwell {V . officinalis). 

Pauldron. 1594. Var. of Pouldron. 


court of law, without paying costs ( in forma 
pauperis) 1631. b. gen. A person destitute of 
means of livelihood ; a beggar. (Now assoc. 


PauUan (po-lian). 1449. [f. L. Paulus with e.) 1516. c. spec. A person in recaipt of 

Paul ; cf. Christian.'] Ch! Hist. One of a sect P oc r law rd “‘,*77S* »* a. attnb. («» »W"“- 

who rejected the personality of the Logos and or a. ad,. ft ha« f ^ dest.tute 

the Holy Spirit, and denied the pre-existence 


as adj. That is a pauper; destitute 
b. attrib . Of, belonging or relating 


terns on the ground Dickkno. 13. Two p. young * f r {, ? / ma i nfrnMWmmflt.fi to * or intended for a pauper or paupers, as 
ladies,. .with p. deportment C. Brontk. of Chnst as the eternal Son of God ; founded * _„ f( - mra t, -svstem 

attrib. and jZmf, p.-book, (a) a book of I»nern, by Paul of Samosata in the 3rd c. So Pan*. > c _ The^llvU , he frre labourer ; the 


or designs; ( b ) a blank book of cardboards to hold lianist, Fau'Uanlte, 
pattern* ; -box {Weaving), a box containing several Paulician (poll" I 
shuttles, any one of which may be sent along the T . A 

‘shed 'as required by the pattern in colour-pattern “• Pf uL ™ ta * 1 * a * G 


, sb. and a. 1574. [ad. 


thief better than the p. Emerson. r &. Educating 
p children 1846. Hence P&u’perdom, the con- 
dition of a p., destitution; paupers collectively. 


weaving ; -card, ( a ) a sample card (of cloth, etc.) ; 
also, a book of such cards ; (b) Weaving n Card sb . 3 


L. Pauliciani, a. Gr. TlavAiKiavoL perh. from dition of a p., destitution; paupers collectively. 
Paulus Paul 1 Ch A tb A memher of Pauperism, the condition of paupers ; the existence 

.b! of.v, dm. poverty, wub tle.end.oce on public 


6 ; also attrib ., 1 


:h cards; (b) Weaving «■ Card sfi . 1 a sect which arose in Armenia in the 7th c., 
pattern-card cutter, etc.; -chain holding modified Manicliaean opinions. B. 


{Weaving), a device for bringing the shuttles auto- Gf or belonging to this sect. 


maticaliy from the p -box to the picker in the re- 
quired sequence: -designer, -drawer; -maker. 


auline (p§*Uin), a. and sb. late ME. [ad. 


one who makes patterns; spec, one who arranges Le P&ultnus adj., f. Paulus Paul ; see -INK . | I relief. Also absoL 


relief; concr. paupers collectively. 

Pauperize lp5"peraiz), v. 1834. [f. prec. 
+ -ize.J trams. To reduce to the condition of 
a pauper ; esp. to make dependent on public 


textile patterns for weaving. 


A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 


Pa*ttem, v. 1581. ff. prec.] L +1. trims. St. Paul, his writings, or his doctrines 1817. 
,. To design, sketch, plan Sidney, tb. To be The P. Epistles 1876. 


a. To design, sketch, plan Sidney, tb. To be 
a pattern for ; to prefigure -1654. 9. To make 


The charity that pauperises 190a. Hence P&U 1 - 
perixation. 

Paused (po-zftl), a. (sb.) 1877. ff. Pause 


(something) after a pattern or model ; to model, 
fashion. Const, after, on, upon ; talso by, from. 


fashion. Const, after , on, upon ; talso by, from, 
to 1608. 3. To match, to parallel, to equal ; 

to compare (a person or thing to or with an- 


10 compare ta person or tnmg w ot wun an- lB6 H ence Pau*liiiiatn,P. theology. 
Other). Obs. or arch. 1586. 4. I o take as a lBtf an adherent of St. Paul or his 

pattern ; to imitate, copy (rare) 1601. Paulini’otic 0. of or pertaining to a Pi 

_ w iLf /■ .. z _ -i*_ r» i- s. 


r . , t B. sb. 1. A member of certain religious orders sb% + _ AL .] (5f G r pertaining to a pause or the 

) after a pattern or model ; to model, s° named, late Mh. 9. A scholar of St. Paul s pa use in a sentence ; in Ileb. Gram, applied to 

onst. after, on, upon : talso by from. School, London 1867. the form which a word receives in the pause. 

- “ * ' 1 Some he Paulines, some be Antonynes t«o. a. Pause (]>5z), sb. 1440. [a. K, ad. L pausa 

tie Paulines were especially famous for caligraphy , , V| *, , L , ' . . . 

67. Hence Pau-liiaiem, P. theology. Pau-lin- haI L slo P- ad - Gr. navots , f. waveiv to cease ; in 

t, an adherent of St. Paul or his doctrine, the musical sense ad. It. pausa . J I. A short 


1. Some he Paulines, some be Antonynes T550. a. 
The Paulines were especially famous for caligraphy 
1867. Hence P&u’linlam, P. theology. Pau'lin- 


Pau-lin. 

doctrine. 


I. b. Me as. for M. 11. 1. 30. a. To patterne our Paulinism. 
obedience to the holy Angels 1608. IP. out, to work Paulisi 
out according to some p. 3. Win/. T. in. ii. 37. 

II. x. trans. To work or decorate with a pat- Paulist 
tern ; also transf. to adorn with light and shade, i n l n d 
or with variegated colouring 1857, 9. intr. Of r u lirr u nf 


Paulini'atic 0. of or pertaining to a Paulinist or interval of inaction or silence ; occas. spec, an 
Paulinism. _ , _ intermission arising from uncertainty, a hesi- 

Paulism (p§*liz m). 1833. [f. Paul + -ISM.] tation. b. (Without article.) Intermission, 
The doctrine of St. Paul ; Paulinism. waiting, hesitation, suspense 1593. a * s f ec ' 

Paulist (pp list). 1678. [f. as prec. + - 1 ST.] intermission, stop, or break made, according to 
x. In India, a name for a Jesuit, from their the sense, in speaking or reading; in Prosody , 
church of St. Paul in Goa. 9. A member of a a caesura ; also, a break of definite length in a 


„ . <7- jr..*!,,,,- c r A . Ir r_ ciiuren 01 01. ruui m v. n. iuciuuci ui a a caesura ; aiso, a oreax 01 uciinuc icngui 111 » 

pfirER Jo dwtnbute the shot in a pattern : see Roman Catholic the Congregation verse, occupying the time of a syllable or a 

. TK-wntu of the Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle, number of syllables. Also transf. in a piece of 


«. The walls*. . that Giotto patterned Ruskin. Hence of the Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle, number of syllables. Also transf In a ^piece of 
Pa-tterning vbl. sb. the production or arrangement founded at New York in 1858. music. 1440. 3. M™- ta. A character denoting 

of pattern* ; concr. work done according to a pattern. Paulite (pp'lait). 1 839. [f. name of St. an interval of silence; a rest -1674. b. Die 

Pa*tterner, one who draws or composes patterns. Paul , L. Paulus + -ITE 1 1.] One of an order character or w placed over or under a note 

Pattinaonize (paeninsanaiz), v. 1859. [f. of monks, also called Hermits of St. Paul, or rest to indicate that it is to be lengthened in- 

name of H. L. Pattinson , inventor of the pro- founded in 12 *5. at Budapest. Also attrib. definitely. (Also placed over a double bar at 
cess.] trans. To extract silver from (argenti- Paulo-post-future (P9 : l0|pjast|fi£*tifij, the conclusion of a piece, and rarely over a 
ferous lead-ore) by the Pattinson process. So -tjaj). a. and sb. 1824. [ad. mod.L. paulo post single bar in the course of it.) 1806. 
PattinsoniZA'tion 1881. futurum . tr. Gr. 6 utr * Ixfaov uIWojv the fu- »• There was a p. before the preacher spoke again 


founded in 121c at Budapest. Also attrib. definitely. (Also placed over a double bar at 
Paulo-post-future (p^loipJustjfiw’tiuj, the conclusion of a piece, and rarely over a 
-tjaj), a. and sb. 1824. [ad. mod.L. paulo post single bar in the course of it.) 1806. 
Pattinsoniza'tion 1881. futurum, tr. Gr. & utr* 6 \[yov ulWosv the fu- *• There was a p. before the preacher spoke again 

//“f-.CrW’ ^ fr nt ”• ^ a ««'e*. In. 9thc. grammar, caned <££2 77 . 7 % 

dial, late ME. [Ongin obsc.J A tool like a also ' third future , ‘futurum exactum ', ‘ fulu- CS ^ K to stop or hesitate ; to 'pull up*: At paus- 
small spade with a long handle, used chiefly to rum perfectuzn ', * future perfect 'J x. A name j n g, not proceeding ; in suspense; You stand there 
remove the earth adhering to a plough. of a tense of the passive voice of Greek verbs, at p.. and silent Ruskin. Hence Patrnefhl *ly 

Patty (pae*ti). 1710. [Altered f. F. pdle\ used chiefly to state that an event will take Pau-aelena -ly **v. 

OF. past/ Pasty.] A little pie or pasty. Hence place immediately. 9. allusively. A future Pause (p$z), v. 1536. [f. prec., or ad. L. 

Patty-cake ; If also erron. for Pat-a-cakk. which is a little after the present ; a by-and-by ; Musare or K pa user to halt, cease. J 1. intr , 
Pattv uan (me- tingin') 1660 Tf nr^e 4- (belonging to) an immediate or proximate future To make a pause; to stop (temporarily), to 
P f pT^‘ ' . L a 1848. wait ; to stop for deliberation or on account of 

nr rfLX in whi-h 4 ■■ Shelley's .. anticipated profits were in the paulo- uncertainty ; to hesitate, hold back. t b - 

p p.?,±r/ n P Y ^ rr i 69 . 4 pos.-fu.ure ,88 7 . So Paulo-po-.t .. (L. Paul. in ,., m8 a Hen. IV. IV. iv. 9. a. to 

Patulous 1 (i«*titfl3s), a. 1016. [f. L. pa- p 0St \ a little subsequent; also _ Pau lo-pa*9t a re- dwell, linger upon, some particular word or 

tulus, I. root of patere to be open. ] x. Open ; lating to something lately finished, (mmce-wde.) thlntr 

a.rusarl.d . ...IaI » c* J- J: II Pa vvlntx^n in nntA*-niS\ .R.n ln,n 8 I 5j°* _ _ _ ______ 


At paus- 


Patty (pae'ti). 1710. [Altered f. Y.pAte\ used chiefly to 
OF. paste Pasty.] A little pie or pasty. Hence place immediate 
Pa tty-cake ; H also erron. for Pat-a-cakk. which is a little a 
Pattypan (partipaen). 1660. [f. prec. + (belonging to) an 

Pan +1. = Patty -1700. 9. A small tin X _ 4 «V.. . - 

P* n or sn»pe in which patties are baked 1694. po^.future ,88 7 . 

PatulOUB (i«*ti£l3s), a. 1616. [f. L. pa - post), a little subs* 

tulus, i. root of patere to be open.] x. Open ; lating to somethin: 
expanded ; wide open. a. Spreading ; said II Paulo wnia ( 
esp. of the boughs of a tree x68a. 3. Bot. [After Anna Pa 


Pause (p£>z), v. 1536. [f. prec., or ad. L. 
pausart or K pauser to halt, cease. J x. intr. 
To make a pause ; to stop (temporarily), to 
wait ; to stop for deliberation or on account of 


tb. reg. 
word or 


expanded ; wide open. 3. Spreading ; "said || Paulownia (polp vniA, polJu*ni4). 1847. 1 t.^by'doth the lew p.? take thy forfeiture Shaks. 
esp. of the boughs of a tree x68a. 3. Bot . [After Anna Paulovna, daughter of the Tsar I P . for a Reply Shaks. s. Other Offenders we will p. 

Spreading outwards 1756. Paul I.] Bot. A genus of Scrophulariacese, com- vpon Shaks. Hence Pan*aer (r«nr), one who 

a His hands and feet are large and p. 1875. Hence prising the single species P. tmperialis, a Japa- pauses. P an' 'singly adv. 

Pa‘tuloue-ly adv^ -neme. nese ornamental tree with purplish trumpet- || Pauzl (pj ksl). 1753. [a. Sp. fauxi, now 

Pauci- (p9*si), comb, form of L. paucus shaped flowers blossoming in early spring. pauji (pau*xO> a - Mexican pauxi (pauji).] 

few, little, as in P&uci'loquent, uttering few Paunch (p§nj), sbA [late ME. a. ONF. The Galeated Curassow (Pauscis gale at a) 
words ; whence Paucl'loquently adv. Pauci'- panche -* OF. pance, now panse Com. Rom. PavagC (p/i vedg). ME. [a. F., f. fatter 


loquy, sparingness of speech. Pauclspi*ral a. *pantica, f. L. pantex, panticem . ] 1. m BELLY to Pave ; see -AGE. 

having few whorls, as a shell ; so Paudspi*- sb. 5. Now usu. dyslogistic, implying promt- the paving of highi 


having lew whorls, as a shell ; so Paudspi*- sb. 5. Now usu. dyslogistic, implying promt- the paving of hi 
rated a. nence, gluttony, etc. 9. The first and largest right to 1 nry this. 

Paucity (p§*slti). late ME. [a. F. pauci tf, stomach of a ruminant; the rumen, late ME. laying of a pai 
or ad. L. pauci t as, {.paucus few, little; see b * as used for food; tripe, late ME. Pavan (pse* 

-ITY.1 1. Fewness ; a small number. 9. Paunch, panch (ppnf), sb* x6a6. [app. It pavana , or 
Smallness of quantity ; scantiness 1650. the same word as prec.J Naut. a . A thick peacock.] A( 


!l Pauxi (pj ksi). 1753. [a. Sp. pauxi, now 
pauji (pau'x*)’ a - Mexican pauxi (pau'ji).] 
The Galeated Curassow {Pauscis gale at a). 

Pavage (p/>-v6dg). ME. [a. F., f. patter 
to Pave ; see -age.J i. A tax or toll towards 


age.] 1. A tax or toll towards 
highways 01 streets; also, the 
is. 9. The action of paving, the 


-ITY .1 1. Fewness; a small number.' 
Smallness of quantity ; scantiness xfico. 


laying of a pavement Also attrib. 1553. 
late ME. Pavan (pse'vAn). 1535. [a. F. favane, ad. 

Paunch, panch (ppnf), sb * x6a6. [app. It pavana , or Sp. pavana ; perh. f. Sp. fav 
he same word as prec. | Naut. a. A thick peacock.] A grave and stately dance, in which 


Smallness of quantity ; scantiness 1650. the same 

1. Having to capitulate owing to . .the u of its de- strong IX 
fenders Jowett. a P. of evidence 1858. strands 

Paughty (p$ ti, Sc. pavti), a. Sc. and n. chafing. 

•‘•I- J 57 »* [Origin unkn.l Haughty ; insolent the fore ride of a mast (rubbing , 
Paul (Djl). late ME. [e. OF. Pel, mod.F. it from ‘ ‘ 

Pauli — L. P avium, mom. Paulus.) 1. English lowered, 
form of L. Paulus , the * Apostle of the Gen- ~ 


strong mat, made of interlaced spun yarn or the dancers were elaborately dressed ; Intro- 
strands of rope, used on a ship to prevent duced into England in the 16th c. b. Musi© 
chafing. b. A wooden covering or shield on for this dance or in its rhythm, which is duple 


► preserve and very slow 1545. 


Paul (p§l). late ME. [a. OF. Pal, mod.F. it from chafing when the masts or spars are Pave (pf*v), v. ME. [a. OF. favor, either 
Paul \—U. Paulum, nom. Paulus.) z. English lowered. from L. pavire to beat, strike, ram, or a back 

5 jnn of L. Paulus, the * Apostle of the Gen- Paunch (p$nf), v. Now ran or dial, formation from F. pavement Pavement.] u 
Mies (Acts xiii. 9). a. [repr. It. Paolo, Paul.] 1530. [f. Paunch j*. 1 ] z. trans. To stab in trans . To lay or cover with a pavement (a road, 


K(mon). a (pass), on (loud). » (cat). |(Fr.ch* 0 . 0 (ev#r). M (I,tyt). a (Fr. can ds vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what). 



pav£ 


street, yard, etc. ; hence, a town, house, etc.) ; 
see Pavement z. b. To overlie as a pave- 
ment x6oo. a .fig. To cover or overlay as 

with a pavement, fate ME. 

s. The court is pavid with Moaaique stone 1585. b. 
They had more. Rubies than wold pane Cheapxide 
1600, a. Hell is paved with good intentions 1771. 
Phr. To p. the way, to prepare the way {/or 
something to come) ; to lead on to an object in view. 
II Pavd (pav*). 1764. [F., sb. use of pa. pple. 
pavi paved.] x. A paved street, road, or path. 
9. A setting of diamonds, etc., placed close to- 
gether like the stones of a pavement, so that no 
metal is visible. Also attrib ., as p.-effcct 1871. 
x. On the pavi : see on the Pavement. 

Paved (p<F>vd), />//. a. late ME. [f. Pave 
v. + -ed *. J Laid with a pavement ; having a 
pavement ; fset or laid together as a pavement. 

There was vnder his feet, as it were a paued worke 
of a Saphire stone Exod, xxiv. to. 

Pavement (pfl‘vm£nt), sb . ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. pavimentum a beaten or rammed floor, 
L pavire to beat, ram, tread down.] 1. A piece 
of paved work, a paved surface ; the superficial 
covering of a floor, yard, street, etc., formed of 
stones, bricks, tiles, or, in later times, blocks of 
wood, fitted closely together ; also, an undivided 
surface of cement, concrete, asphalt, etc. b. 
The paved part of a public thoroughfare ; now 
only spec . the paved footway by the side of a 
Street, as dist. from the roadway ME. c. U.S. 
» Roadway a. d. The floor of a mine 1839. 
e. A seam of fire-clay underlying a seam of coal. 

a. Anat . and 7 .ool. A level hard surface formed 
by close-set teeth, bony plates, or the like 1847. 

I. b. On the p. (after F. sur le pavi), walking the 
Streets, without lodging, abandoned ; 1 was left com. 
pleteljjr on the p. 1818. fig. Or like a gallant Horse 
falne in first ranke, Lye there for pauemcnt to tbe 
akiect reere Shake 

attrib. and Comb., as fi.-stone, etc. | p. -artist, one 
who draws figures or scenes on tbe (lagged p. in 
coloured chalks in order to get money from passers* 
by ; -tootll, a broad flat tooth forming with others a 
p in sense a, as in the Port Jackson shark. Hence 
Pa’vement v. tram, to lay with a pavement ; to 
pave (chiefly in pa. pple.) 1634. 

Paven (p^-vin), ppl. a. Chiefly poet. 1634. 
[irreg. f. Pave */., after shaven, etc.J Paved. 
Paver ( p£*vw). ME [f. Pave v. + -er 1.] 
1. One who paves, a paviour. a. A paving- 
stone or tile 1696. 

n Pavia (rtf-vifi). 1753. [mod.L.; named 
after Peter Paaw (Pavius), Professor of Botany at 
Leiden 1589-1617J Bot, A genus of trees and 
shrubs (N.O. Sapmdacex) closely allied to the 
Horse-chestnut, but distinguished by having a 
smooth, not prickly, capsule; hence called Buck- 
eye, or Smooth-fruited Horse-chestnut. Hence 
Paviin (p^ vijin), Chem . a fluorescent sub- 
stance, Ci 4 H iB Oio, existing in the bark of P. 
and other trees; also called Fraxin. 

Pavid (pse’vid), a, rare. 1656. [ad. L .pa- 
vidus , f. stem of pavere to quake with fear.] 
Fearful, timid. 

Pavilion (p&vi-lyan), sb. [ME. a. F. pa- 
vilion tent, canopy, standard : — L. papilionem 
butterfly, moth, transf. tent, pavilion.] L x. A 
tent, esp. a large one, rising to a peak above. 

b. Her. A tent as a heraldic bearing 1725. +c. 
A canopied litter -1703. *.fig. Anything likened 
to a tent 1535. 

x. This mountain*, .resembling perfectly the fashion 
of a p., or of a sugar loafe 1604. a. He made daiknes 
his pauylion round* about* him Covbedalb a Sam. 
xxiL is. 

II. In transt and techn. uses, chiefly from 

French. z. A French gold coin struck by 
Philip VI of Valois in 1329, the obverse of 
which represented the king seated under a ca- 
nopy or pavilion . Also applied to the royal 
dor struck by the Black Prince for use in Gui- 
enne, etc. 1755. 9. A light ornamental build- 

ing or pleasure-house ; also, a building attached 
to a cricket or other ground, for the convenience 
of spectators and players X687. 8* A project- 

ing subdivision or a building or facade, often 
elaborately decorated, forming an angle, or the 
central feature of a large pile 1676. b. A de- 
tached or semi-detached subdivision of a hos- 
pital 1858. t4. A flag or ensign -1778. +5- 

Pot. The spreading part of the corolla of a 
flower ; tbe vexillum or standard in a papilio- 
naceous flower -1796. 6. The part of a brilliant- 
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cut diamond between the girdle and the collet 
>751* 7* Anat. a. The pinna or auricle of the 
ear 1843. b. The fimbriated extremity of a 
Fallopian tube 1857. 

a. The handsome p. which was recently built [at 
Lord's] 1691. 

attrib. and Comb . : p. -facet, any one of the four 
largest facets in the p. of a brilliant-cut diamond. 
Pavilion (p&vi'lyan), v. ME [f. prec.] 
x. trans. To set, place, or enclose in or as in a 
pavilion ; to canopy. 9, To furnish or set (a 
field, etc ) with pavilions 1667. 

a. The field Pavilion'd with his Guardians bright 
MiLr. 

Paving (p£i‘viij), vH. sb. late ME. [-ingL] 
The action of Pave v. ; concr. a pavement ; the 
material of which a pavement is composed. 
Also attrib ., as p. -stone, - tile , etc. 

Paviour, -ior(p^viw). late ME. [f. Pave 
v.\ var. (pe:h. after saviour) of pavier, -yer , 
altered f. Paver, after sbs. in -ier x.] x. One 
who paves or lays pavements. Also fig. b. A 
rammer for driving paving-stones 1875, 9. 

Paver a. x6xx. 

Pavis, pa vise ( pse • vis) , sb. Now Hist. [ME. 
paveys , -eis, &. OF. pavais , F. pavois , ad. It. fa - 
vest ; app. t Pavia in Italy, wnere orig. made.] 
1. A convex shield, large enough to cover the 
whole body, used as a defence against archery, 
and esp. m sieges ; hence, any large shield, 
fb. As used on board a ship (ranged along the 
sides as a defence against arenery) -1563. ta. 
A screen of pavises ; a pavisade ; any screen or 
shelter used in fighting -158a. ts .fig. A de- 
fence, protection -1534. 

3. He was their bulwark, their paues, and their 
wall 1529. Hence Pavia, pavise (pa vis) v. to 
rover, shelter, or defend wnh a p (Obs. or Hist.) 
Pavlaa'de, pavesa'dc, tPaviaa*do, poveaa'do, 
a defence or screen made of pavises or shields joined 
together in a continuous line; hence, a screen of can- 
vas run round the sides of a ship for protection 
against missiles, etc. Pa'viaer, -or, a man armed 
with or bearing a p. 

f’Pavo*ne. rare. [ad. It. pavotie i—'L.pavo, 
pavonem. 1 A peacock SPENSER. 

Pavonlan (pAvtfbni&n), a. 1793. [f. L. 

pavo, pavonem peacock + -I an.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a peacock ; pavonine. 

Pavonine (pae'viJhain), a. and sb. 1656. 
r ad. L. pavoninus , f . pavonem peacock; see 
-inf l .] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to, re- 
sembling or characteristic of a peacock. b. 
Zool. Of or pertaining to the genus Pavo or 
sub-family Pavoninx p including the peafowl 
1895. 9. Resembling the neck or the tail of 

the peacock in colouring 1688. B. sb. x. An 
iridescent lustre found on some ores or metals ; 
peacock-tail tamish 1805. 9. Zool. A bird of 

the sub-family Pavoninx 189c. 

Pavy (pfl'vi). 1675. [a. Y. pavie, C Pavie 
Pavia.] A hard clingstone peach or nectarine. 
Paw (p$), sb. [ME a. OF. powe, poue , 
var. of poe (pooe) ■■ Pr. fauta ; app. of Frankish 
origin; cf. HG .pfote paw.] 1. The foot of a 
beast having claws or nails. (Dist. from hoof.) 
b. The foot of any animal ; esp. the claw of a bird 
(rare), late ME 9. joc . The hand, esp. when 
clumsy or awkwardly used (col log.) 1593. b. 
Handwriting; * fist f ; signature 170a. 3. [f. 

Paw ta] The action, or an act, of pawing 1611. 

x. Whataoeuer goeth vpon his pawes, among all 
maner of beasts Lev. xi. 27. 

+Paw (p$), a. slang or coiloq. 1668. [app. 
a var. of pah, adj. use of Pah »'»/.] Improper, 
naughty, obscene -1730. 

Paw(pf),v. 1604. [f. Paw sb. Qf. to claw,'] 
x. trans. and intr. To touch or strike with the 
paw x6xi. o. To strike or scrape the ground 
with the hoofs; said of a horse, etc. x6xi. 3. 

a. trans . To pass the hand over, handle, esp. 
awkwardly, coarsely, or rudely (coiloq.) 1604. 

b. intr. To pass the hand clumsily, etc. 1848. a 
a. He paweth in the valley, and reioyceth in his 

strength Job xxxtx. ai. 3. a. Our great court- 
Galen . . paw'd his beard, and mutter'd ' catalepsy ' 
Tennyson. 

Pawk, pauk (p 5 k). Sc. and n. dial. 1513. 
[Origin obsc. ] Trick, artifice, cunning device. 
Hence Pawky a. tricky, artful, sly, cunning, 
shrewd ; esp. dryly humorous. Fawfclly adv. 
Pawfclncse. 

Pawl (p$l), sb. 1696. [perh. - F./oZ stake, 
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L. pains stake, prop, stay, or Du. pal (used In 
sense a).l x. Naut. Each ol the short stout 
bars made to engage with the whelps, and pre- 
vent a capstan, windlass, eta from recoiling. 
9. A bar pivoted at one end to a support, and 
engaging at the other with the teeth of a ratchet- 
wheel or rntcliet-bar, so as to hold it in a re- 
quired position 1799. 

Comb., as p.-bitt, -post (Nant.\ a strong vertical 
post in which the pawls of a windlass are fixed % 
-head (Naut.), the part of the capstan to which the 
pawls are attached ; -rim (Naut.), a notched cast- 
iron ring for the pawk to catch in. 

Pawl, v. Chiefly Haul. 1704. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To stop or secure (a capstan, ratchet- 
wheel, etc.) by means of a pawl or pawls. 9. 
fig . (coiloq. or slang.) a. trans. To bring to a 
standstill, stop, check, ' pull up '. b. intr. To 
stop, cease, esp. to stop talking. 1825. 

Pawn (p§n), sb.' 1 [late ME. poune , a. AF. 
poun, OF. poon, paon, var. of peon , earlier pe- 
don foot-soldier, pawn at chess : — L. pedo, pe- 
donem, f. fes, ped - foot.] One of the pieces of 
smallest size and value in the game of chess. 
Also fig. (usu. of a person). 

Councillors of State.. playing their high chess- 
game, whereof the pawns are Men Caelyle. 

Pawn (p§n), sb* 1496. [a- OF. pan 

pledge, security, surety, also booty; cf. G. 
pfand. Ult. history obsc.] 1. A thing (or per- 
son) given, deposited, or left in another’s keep- 
ing, as security for a debt, or for the perfor- 
mance of some action ; a pledge, surety, gage. 
(Now rare.) b.fig. 1573. *fc. — Gage sbX a. 
Shake. d. A person held as security for a 
debt, and used as a slave 1837. 9. The state 

of being pledged, or held as a pledge (lit. and 
fig.). Usu. in phr. in p., at p., T to p. (The usual 
sense.) 1554. b. The action of pawning 1824. 

1. He must leave behind, for pawns. His mother, 
wife, and son Drydkn. c. Rich. //, 1. i. 74. a. Her 
plate and jewels are at pawne for money Pirn. b. 
The Contract of P.as it exists at Common Law 1883. 

Comb, p.-ticket, a ticket issued by a pawnbroker 
in exchange for a pledge deposited with him, and 
bearing particulars of the loan. 

tPawn,x<L 3 1548. [— I)’A.pand; a Dn. de- 
velopment of F. pan ; see Pane sb. 1 II. x, a ] 
A gallery or colonnade, a covered walk or pas- 
sage, esp. one In a bazaar, exchange, etc. along- 
side which wares are exposed for sale -1888. 
Pawn (p5n), V. 1567. [f. Pawn sb* ; cf. 
G. pfdnden. J trans. To give or deposit as se- 
curity for the payment of a sum of money, or 
for tne performance of some action (some- 
thing to be forfeited in case of non-payment or 
non-performance) ; to pledge ; to stake, wager ; 
to risk. a. lit. 1570. b.yf^. (e. g. one's life, 
honour, word, etc.) 1567. 

a. He is over head and ears in debt, and has 
pawned several things Swift. b. I will p. my life 
for her, she will never be pert Richasdson, Hence 
Pawn&ble a. that can be pawned. 

Pawnbroker (p§*nbr#«kM). 1678. [f. 

Pawn sb.* + Broker a.] One engaged in tne 
business of lending money upon interest on the 
security of articles of personal property pawned 
or pledged. Hence Pawmbro klng vbl. sb. the 
action or business of a p. 

Pawnee (p$n#*) 1683. [APawnv. +-ee. 1 
The person with whom something is deposited 
as a pawn or pledge. (Correl. to next.) 
Pawner (p$-nai). Also (in legal use) -or. 
1745. [f Pawn v. + -er 1 or -orT] One who 
pawns ; one who deposits something at a 
pledge, esp. with a pawnbroker. 

Pawnshop (p$*njjpp). 1849. [f. Pawn sb* 
+ Shop.] A pawnbroker's shop or place of 
business. 

Paw-paw (p5‘p?0, slang at coiloq. Wbs. 
1720. [Redupl. of Paw a.l Nursery term for 
' nasty, Improper, naughty\ used euphem. for 
‘ indecent, obscene, immoral 
Pawpaw, var. of Papaw. 

Pax 1 (packs), late ME [a- L, fax peace.] 
Hi. The L. word meaning 'peace 9 1485. b. 
Keel. In L. salutations, etc., as P. vobis peace 
be with you 2593. c. quast-iic/. (in schoolboy 
slang). 'Keep quiet!* 'Truce 1 ' 1850. n. JSccL 
The kiss of peace ; see Peace sb. 4; the cere- 
mony of Mssing the pax ; see sense 3. rare, 
1440. 3. Reel. A tablet with a projecting handle 
behind, bearing a representation of the Crad- 


fl (Ger. Kiln)* d(Fr.psn). ti (Ger. Mwllcr). U (Fr. dame). § (carle). 8 (€•) (thsre). #(*)(r#sn), f (Fr. fetre). 8 (fir, fm, Mrth). 



PAX 

furicni. etc,* which was kissed by the officiating 
priests and congregation at Mass ; an oscula- 
tonr. late ME. 4 . transf. (Public school slang. ) 
A friend t good friends 178X. 

*. P. £>*£, EccUsi U, Refit, the peace of God, the 
Church, the king's peace. P. Roman*, the peace 
within the Roman empire] bo p. Britannic a, the 
peace imposed by British rule. 4. To be good /., to 
hegood friends. 

fFax 2 . 1641. Corrupt f. Pox -1716. 

|| Paxilla (pseksi-14). PL -a a. 1870. [mod. 
L., f. d. L. faxillus small stake, peg.] Zoo l, 

A pillar-like pedicel in echinoderms, surmount- 
ed by a tuft of minute calcified spinelets at- 
tached to the integument. Hence Paxi’llar a. 
Paxi llate a. having paxillse. Paxi-lliform a . 
Paxlllose (pse'ksilJug), a. 188a, [f. L.paxil- 
tus (see above) + -OSE.J a. GeoL Resembling 
a small stake. b. Of or pertaining to the 
Paxilloste , a group of echinoderms bearing 
paxlllse 1895. 

PaXw&X (parks |Wae*ks). Now dial, and 
colloq. late ME. [Earlier fax-wax, fex-wcx, 
the second element being prob. from OE. 
weaxan to grow. Wax v.*] The stout elastic 
tendon extending from the dorsal vertebras to 
the occiput, and serving to support the head ; 
the nuchal ligament 

Pay (Dll), sb. ME. [a. OF. paie, f. 
payer to Pay.] +x. Satisfaction, liking -1602. 
a. The action of paying, payment (esp. of 
wages or hire) 1440. b. The condition of being 
paid, pr receiving wages or hire 1596. 3. concr. 

Money paid for labour or service ; wages, hire, 
salary, stipend M E. 4. fig. Retaliation or 
punishment inflicted; penalty or retribution 
suffered; recompense, etc. bestowed. Now 
rare or Obs. ME. 5. Mining. A remunerative 
yield of metal in a bed of ore 18 77. 

a. Rather to score it up against the future, than re- 
quire present p. 1647. 3. 1 take the Queen's P. in 

Quin's Regiment Thackeray. Phr. t Dead p. 1 see 
Dead sav. 5. It is in this stratum.. where the rich 
p. will be found Raymond. 

Phr. To be good (etc.) jb„ to be sure to pay one’s 
debts (colloq.) s fig. to afford profit. 

Pay v . 1 Pa. t. and pple. paid (p^d). 
[ME. a. F. payer = It. pagare : — L. pacare to 
appease, pacify, in med.L. also * to pay *, f. 
pax, pacem peace.] +1. tram . «= Apa y v. x. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. Satisfied, content, pleased 
-1501. a. traits. To give to (a person) what 
is due in discharge of a debt, or as a return for 
services done, or goods received, etc. ; to re- 
munerate, recompense ME. 3 . fig. or gen. To 
reward, recompense, requite, give what is due 
or deserved to fa person), late ME. b. To 
give (one) his deserts, punish 1450. c. spec. 
To beat, flog. Now dial, or slang. 1581. 
4, To recompense, reward (a, service, work, 
etc.) ; in good or bad sense. Also, of a thing, 
To yield or recompense for. late ME. 5. To 
hand over (money, eta) in return for goods or 
services, or in discharge of an obligation; to 
rendei (a sum or amount owed). Also transf ; 
cf. 6 b. ME. 6. To give money in discharge 
of (a debt, dues, tribute, tithes, ransom, hire, 
etc.), late ME. b. transf. Of a thing : To furnish 
(money, etc.) for the discharge of (a debt, etc.) 
1656. 7 .fig. To give or render (anything owed, 
due, or deserved); to discharge (an obligation). 
In good or bad sense. ME. b. Arith. ln sub- 
traction, to compensate for ' borrowing * (see 
Borrow v. l i c) by mentally adding a unit to the 
subtrahend of the next higher denomination. 
Usq. top. back. 1897. 8. (With the notion of 

debt weakened or lost.) To render, bestow (at- 
tention, respect, a compliment, a visit, etc.). 
1590. o* abiol. or intr. To give money, etc., In 
return for something or in discharge of an obli- 
gation; also fig. ME, xo. absol. or intr. Of a 
thing or action : To yield an adequate return ; 
to be profitable or advantageous 1812. b. 
trans. To be profitable to (a person) 1883. x x. 
P. for : To give money or other equivalent 
value for. Also transf. of a thing, sum of 
money, etc. : To furnish an equivalent for ; to 
be sufficient to defray the cost of. late ME. b. 
fig. To atone for ; more usu., To suffer or be 
punished for. late ME. ft a. trans . — pay for ; 
see xt. -184a. fb.fig. To make up for -1790. 
xg. Vaut To let out (a rope or chain) by 
slackening it, (Also In ref. to something let 
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out by the rope.) Now always with out of 
away. 162 7. 14. Naut. {trans.) To Cause (a 

ship) to fall to leeward, or fall kway frdtif the 
wind. Now always with of. 1627. b. intr. for 
pass. To fall to leeward 1625, 
a. He had been, .paid by the job 1813. Pbr. Top. 
^(rarely up), to pay In lull and discharge 1 spec, to 
pay and discharge the crew of (a ship) upon comple- 
tion of a commission. Also intr. for past. To p. out, 
to get rid of by paying* The Man in Possession had 
been paid out X&87. 3. b. They, in return, (as the 

vulgar phrase has oj *p. him out 9 1863. C. Thence 
home, and find the boy out of the house and office.. 

1 did p. his coat for him Pam. 4. Haste still paies 
haste Shaks. It will more than d. the trouble 1 nave 
taken to write it Cmsstbbf. 3. Have padenee with 
me, and I will paye the all Tindals Matt, kviii. >9. 
Phr. Top. away, in, over, out, etc. P. down, to lay 
down (money) in payment; to pay on the spot (also 
fig.). 6. Phr. P. off, to p. in full] to clear off (a 
debt) by payment. P. up, to make up arrears of pay- 
ment. D. That this estate should bo liable to p. 
these debts xBx8. 7. Y a tray tours were payed ther 
desertes Ld, Berners* Made mee p. the price of 
pillage with my bloud 1587, Praise, everlasting praise, 
be paid To him that earth’s foundation laid Watts. 
To forget the pain he paid for his discoveries 1800. 
Phr. To p. one's debt to nature, or nature's debt, 
(spec.) to die ; see Debt sb. 8. They paid little 
heed to the sermon x88a. 9, The vngodly borroweth 
and naicth not agayno Coverimlr Ps. xxxvi(ij. ax. 
xo. You won't find it p. in the long run 1685. xx. 
[Hel shal paye for al bat by the wey is spent Chaucbr. 
b. Lot pay es dears for his rashnesse Bp. Hall. 

Phr. The Devil te top. through the Nose. to P . 
the Pipes, to p. one's Wayi ece these sbs. Hence 
Paying vbL sb. \ also with ad vs., as paying -in, etc. 
Paying ppL a. that pays, remunerative. 

Pay (p£i), v A Chiefly Naut. Pa. t and 
pple. payed (paid). 1594- [a. OSF^fieier 1 — L. 
picare , L pix, picem pitch.] trans . To smear or 
cover with pitch, tar, resin, tallow, or the like, 
as a defence against wet, etc. 

Pay- in comb. [Pay sb. or stem of Pay n.l] 

x. In sbs. denoting persons or things connected 
with the payment of money, esp. wages; as p.-clerk, 
-1 inspector ; Paymaster, PaymistkksS; p.-bill, - book , 
-list, -roll, - sheet ; p.-envelcpo \P- -office, ■ room , . train ; 
Pay-day, p.-night, -week. 

a. Mining . Containing mineral in sufficient quan- 
tity to be profitably worked 1 as p.-ckamul, -dirt (also 
contemptuous for 4 money *), -gravel, -ore, - rock , 
-vein. 

3. The vb.-stem in comb, with object j as p.-all, he 
who or that which pays all, or boars the whole 
charge 1 -rent a., furnishing money to p. the rent. 

Payable (p*-Ab’l), a. 1447- [£ Fay v .* 
+ -a HUE. Cf. F. payable .] 1. Comm. Of a sum 

of money, a bill, etc. : That is to be paid ; due ; 
falling due (usu. at or on a specified date, or to 
a specified person), b. Of a person ; That is to 
be paid 1617. 2. Mining. (In active sense. ) Of 

a mine, a bed of ore, etc, : That can be made to 
pay ; capable of being profitably worked. Hence 
transf. Commercially profitable; paying 1859. 

s. A bill v pt here at the shortest sight 1725, a 
Never again did we hit upon p. gold 1879. Hence 
Payability (rare), capability of being profitably 
worked (as a mine). Pay'ably ado. 

Pay-day. 1529. [Pay- x.] The day on 
which payment is, or is to be, made ; esp. a 
periodically recurring day for the payment of 
wages ; on the Stock Exchange, tne day on 
which a transfer of stock has to be paid for. 
Payee (p?i|f # )« 1758. [£ Pay vA + -eb.] 
The person to whom a sum of mofiey is, or is 
to be, paid ; esp. the person to whom a bill or 
cheque is made payable, 
fPayen. ME. [a. OF. *— I* pagtmus.] — 
Pagan -1550. 

Payer (pfroi). late ME. [f. Pay vA + 
-Eft *.] One who pays ; esp. one who pays a 
sum of money. (As corral, to payee oocas. 
spelt payor.) 

Paymaster (oP-matm). 1550. Tf. Pay- i 
+ Master,] An official (esp. an Officer in the 
army or navy) whose duty it is to pay troops, 
workmen, or other persons. Also Jig. 

P.-general, the officer »t the bead of the depart- 
ment of the Treasury through which payments are 
made. Hence PaymaitereMp, Paymaster- 
generalship. 

Payment (p^Tngnt). ME. (]a»* P. pate- 
ment, t payer PAY v . 1 ; see -ment.] X. The 
action, or an act, of paying. , 9 . A .sum of 

money (or other thing) paid ; pay, wages ; price 
1449. 8 The action, or an act of render- 

ing to a person anything due, deserved, or be- 
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' fitting, or of discharging an obligation j the 
thing so rendered ME. 4. attrib . 1581*' 

1. The great principle of p. by results tftoe. When 
goods are offered in exchange for goods, u is popu- 
larly distinguished as ‘payment in kind ' 1893. 

Paymistrese (pfl-mlistrAs). 1583, [f. Pay- 
+ MtstrEss, after paymaster. ] ‘ A woman who 
superintends the payment of persons or ser- 
vices ; also fig. 

Paynim (p?i*mm), arch. [ME. a. 

OF. paieniv, te, earlier -isme late V*. paganis- 
mus Paganism!.] ▲. sb. A pagan, a heathen; 
a non-Christian ; esp. a Mohammedan, a bara- 
cen. arch, and poet, late ME. B. adj. (orig. 
attrib . use of sb.) Of pagans ; pagan, heathen ; 
non-Christian ; chiefly — Mohammedan or Sa- 
racen. In mod. writers poet, or Hist . ME. 

Champions bold Defi'd the best of Panim chivalry 
To mortal combat Milt. Hence Pay*nimry, pay 
niins collectively, heathenry. 

Payitize (pr'-naiz), v. 1844. [f. Payne, in- 
ventor's flhme.] trans. To impregnate (wood) 
With a solution of calcium (or barium) sulphide 
followed by one of calcium sulphate, to harden 
and preserve it. 

|| Paysage. Obs. exc. as F. (pmft-s). 16 11. 
[F.. 1. pays country ; see -age. ] a. A repre- 
sentation of rural scenery. b. A rural scene, 
landscape. Hence Paysagist (p^f-zAd^ist), a 
landscape-painter. 

|| Payaanne <;v«a*n), 1748. f F., fem. of 

pay son Peasant.] A peasant -woman ; a 
countrywoman. 

Paytamine (prttiimoin). 1879. [f. Payta 
-»• Amine.J Chcm. An amorphous alkaloid, 
obtained from Payta-bark, a pale variety of 
cinchona bark, shipped from Payta in Peru. 
So Paytine (pAtain), a cryslallizable alkaloid 
obtained with p. 1875. 

Pea 1 (Pi). 1666. [New sing. f. the earlier 
sing, and pi. Pease, sometimes written Peas, 
where s was regarded as a pi. inflexion.] I. 
The seed or plant. 1. The round seed of Pi- 
sum sativum (sec a), used for food. a. The 
plant .Pirxon sativum, a hard v climbing legumi- 
nous annual, with large papilionaceous flowers 
succeeded by long pods each containing a row 
of round seeds. Usu. dist. as p.-plant. 1699. 
3. Applied with defining words to leguminous 
plants allied to the common pea 1783. 

1. To find the p., which I put under one of my 
thimbles Borrow. Green peas, peas gathered for 
food while still green and unripe. Provb. As tike ns 
two peas'. 3, Angola !P. — Congo Pea ; Beach-p. 
=* Son-pea% Butterfly -p., Clitoria Manana of S. 
America and India ; Congo P., a variety (bicolor) of 
Cajastm indicus. with yollow flowers marked with 
crimson] Egyptian P., the Chick-pea; Everl&ab 
ing P. (see Everlasting A. 4. b.)j Hoary P. ( the 
genus Tephrosia , which has leaves covered with a 
grey down ; -Milk-p., the N. American genus Gal oc- 
tal 4 Sea-pk, Seaside P., Lai by rut snantimus 
(Pi sum mart l i mum), a sea-coast species race in 
England ; also Sweki pea. 

u. Something small and round like the seed ; 
the eggs, roe, or spawn of certain fishes 1758. 

attrib. and Comb., os p.- bloom, -blossom, etc. ; pr 
bean (see Bean 3)1 ^beetle, -bng, a small coleo- 
pterous insect (Bruchut put), a native >of S. America, 
which infests peas) -comb, a triple comb occurring in 
some varieties of domestic fowl ; -crab, a small crab 
of the genus Pinnotheres, commensally inhabiting the 
shell of a bivalve mollusc, as a mussel Or oyster] 
-dovo.’a species of pigeon, Zonaida amabilts, found 
in W. Indies and Florida t -flour, flour made of peas, 
pease-meal 1 -green m. and eb, (of) a colour like that 
of fresh green peas, a nearly pure but not deep green 1 
-grit, a coarse pisolitic limestone % -maggot, a 
caterpillar which infests peas, the larva of the pea- 
mot h\ -moth, a small. mqth (Torfri* pisi) which 
lays its eggs on pea-podsi -rifle, a rifle ^Uh a thick 
barrel ana a small round bullet tike a p. • •■nootCf, 
a toy weapon, consisting of a tube from which peas 
are shot by the breath | -11010 (tJ.S\ phr. the last of 
/*.-/. { the last stage' of anythioff 1 -Vino (VJS \ the 
* vine or climbing stem of any p,-ph*nt ; #j/, (a) die 
Hog-peanut! (b) an American vetch, Piet* svitsri - , 
caua { •'Weevil sap, .bug. 

Pea 2i (p*% Aliop^ 1833. [perh. ihort- 
cnod Iro» peakL] m Peak sbA 3 c. 

Pea A heal* 1761. [prob. i pease, Peis« 
weight, taken asm pi.] The eliding weight uied 
on n steelyard, aoicty-valve, etc., 

PeabeiTy (pf-bcri). 1879. [f. Pxa^ 4- Berry 
xA l ] A eingle round seed of the coffoe- plant, 
occurring towards the bod of the branches/ 
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through abortion of one of the usual two seeds 
,fo. the fruit. 

Peace (pfs), sb. [Early ME. pais % a. OF. 

pats, moa.F. paix ' L* facem (nom, fax) 
peace.] 4 n Freedom from, or cessation of, war 
or hostilities ; that condition of a nation or 
community in which it is not at war with an- 
other. b. (With article. ) A ratification or treaty 
of peace between two } cowers pi eviously at war. 
‘(fAlso, formerly, a truce.) late ME. Td. With 
possessive or of, A state of peace, concord, 
and amity with a person -1576. a. Freedom 
from civil commotion ; public order and se- 
curity ME. 3. Freedom fr>m disturbance or 
perturbation (esp. as a condition in which an 
Individual is) ; quiet, tranquillity. Also empha- 
sized as p . and quiet{ness. ME. b. In or after 
Biblical use, in expressions of salutation* etc. 
ME. 4. Freedom from quarrels or dissension 
between individuals ; aoncord, amity ME. tb. 
transf An author or mamtainer of concord 
-1560. 5. Freedom from mental or spiritual 

disturbance or conflict arising from passion, 
sense of guilt, etc. ; e. g. p. of mind , soul, or 
conscience ME. 0 * Absence of noise, move- 
ment, or activity ; stillness, quiet ME. b. 
ellipt. as exclam, after L. pax, F. paix, etc. (Cf. 
Feace v. 1.) 7. In generalized sense, late ME. 

t. In this weake piping time of P. Shaics. P. bath 
her victories No less renowud then warr Milt. b. 
The P. of Amiens Cannino. 3. Let him sleep in p. 
Okay. Bill of />., a bill brought by a person to 
establish a right, with the obicct of securing freedom 
from perpetual litigation. b. P„ p. t be unto thee, 
and p. be to thine helpers 1 Chron. x ii. 18. 4 Kiss 
of p. t a kiss given in sign of friendliness ; sfec a kiss 
of greeting given in token of Christian love (see Pax) 
at religious services in early times ; now, in the 
Western Ch., usu. only at High Mass; b. And he 
ahalbe our p. Biblx (Genev.) Micak v. 5. 6. Calm 

and deep p. on this high wold Tennyson. 7. Every 
thing that is siucerely good . .With Truth, and P., and 
Love shall ever shine Milt. 

Phrases, a. Belonging to i. P. at any frier. P. 
with honour. b. Belonging to s. The king's p., 
orig. the protection secured to certain persons by the 
king, as those travelling on the king’s highway, etc. ; 
hence, the general peace of the kingdom under the 
king's authority. 7 'he /. = the king's peace, in its 
wider sense; as in to keep the breach of the p. ; to 
swear the f. against (any one), to swear that one is 
in bodily tear of another, so that he may bo bound 
over to keep the peace; also, commission , justice, 
officer, of the f., etc. God's p., God’s requirement of 
peace and good ordei*. The Roman p. — pax Ro- 
mana , the British /. ■= fax Britannica ; see Pax 1 j 
x. To keep the p. t to refrain, or prevent others, from | 
disturbing the public peace. C. In various senses. 
At p„ not at strife or variance; quiet, peaceful. To 
hold (ocean, keep) one's p.% to keep silence (arch.). 
To make p., (a) to effect a reconciliation between 
parties at variance ; to conclude peace with a nation 
at the dose of a war j (b) to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with a person t (c) to enforcc public order. To 
make one's, or a person's, /»., to come, or bring some 
one, into friendly relation* (with another). 

Comb . : p. •breaker, one who breaks or violates 

R i one who commits a breach of the p. ; p. estab- 
Bhmentp the reduced troops under arms and mili- 
tary supplies maintained in a standing army in time 
of p. t -monger, hostile term for one who advocates 
p. ; officer, a civil officer appointed to preserve the 
public p., as a constable ; -warrant, a warrant for 
arrest, issued by a Justice of the Peace. Hence 
Fea'celess a. devoid of p., unquiet ; -ness. 

Peace (pia)» v. late ME. [C prec. At first 
in the imper. ; prob. mterjectional use of prec.] 
x. intr. iuiper,, as exclam. : Be silent, keep 
silence (archX fa. intr. To be or become still 
or silent ; to keep silence -1633. 

1. He , .sayde vnto the tee : P. and be still Tindalb 
Mark iv. 39. a When the Thunder would not p. at 
my bidding Shars. 

Peaceable (prsftb’l), a. [ME. pttsible, a, 

OF. pais-, peisible , t pais PEACE sb. ; see -But. J 
1 . Disposed to, or making for, peace; not 
quarrelsome or pugnacious, tb. Not talkative, 
taciturn, calm; quiet in behaviour -1826. a. 
» Peaceful a (now the usual word) ME. 
Hence Pea'ceaDlrtwe*. Fea-ceably adv. 

Peaceful (pr-»mi), a. ME. [£ P«*ck si. 
+ -lfUL.1 1 . Disposed to Or making for peace ; 
friendly, pacific. (Now usu. feactalU.) a. 
Full of or charactcrixed by peace! free from 
strife ! untroubled, tranquil, quiet. (Now tbe 
usual sense.) ME. 3. Belonging to a time or 

* l fc 1 And Moofh I ^frowDM of War, with peacfall 
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lookes Shakb. 

full plenty 1586. Hence Pea‘cei_ _ 

Peacemaker (p/*t|m/>:kai). late ME. [f. 
Peace sb. 4- Maker.] One who makes or 
brings about peace; one who reconciles op- 
ponents. b. foe. A revolver, warship, etc. 1841. 

Blessed are the peacemakers Tindalb Matt. v. 9. 
So Peacema king sb. and a. 

Peace-o ffering. 1535. [f. Peace sb. + 
Offering.] i. An offering or sacrifice pre- 
sented as a thanksgiving to God, under the 
I .evitieal law. ^ a. An offering made to make 
peace ; a propitiatory sacrifice or gift 1661. 

Peach (pA/), sb. 1 [late ME. pecke , a. F. 
piche, OF. pecks, earlier pesche ( — It. persica , 
pesca) : — late L. persica, for cl. L. persieum, 
ellipt. for Persieum malum lit. Persian apple ; 
so Persica malm or arbor pcach-tree.l i. The 
fruit of the tree Amygdalus persica (see a), a 
large drupe, usually round, of a whitish or 
>ellow colour, flushed with red, with downy 
skin, highly flavoured sweet pulp, and rough 
furrowed stone, 9. The tree Amygdalus (Pru- 
nuf) persica, N.O. Posacex, a native of Asia; 
the peach-tree, late ME. 8 - Applied to other 
edible fruits resembling the peach, or to the 
plants producing them ; esp, Sarcocephalus 
csculentus , a climbing shrub of West Africa 
( Guinea , Negro, or Sierra Leone P.), bearing a 
large Juicy berry 1760. 4. Short for p.-brandy 

(U.S.) 1853. 5. = P. -colour \ also attrtb. or as 

adf. 1848. 6. slang, (orig. U.S.) Applied to 

anything particularly good of its kind, as in 
she's a p. iby. . 

attrtb. and Comb., as p. -stone, etc ; alsop.-bloom, 
(a) the delicate powdery deposit on the surface of a 
ripe peach ; hence in ref. to complexion * (b) *= 
Peach-ulossom 1 ; -borer, any insect whose larva 
bores through the bark of the peach-tree; spec, a 
moth, Algeria exitiosa, and a beetle, Dicerca divari - 
cat a ; -brandy, a spirituous liauor made from the 
fermented juice of peaches; -colour, (a) the colour 
of a ripe p., a soft pale red ; (b) the colour of Psach- 

blossom, u delicate rose or 1 ' * ~ JJ — z 

adf ; so -coloured a. 

•tree = 2. 

Peach, sb . 2 1778. [f. prec.] Min. Cornish 
miners' terra for chlorite slate. Hence Pea - chy 
a. 2 containing a large proportion of p. 1814. 

Peach (pit/), v. 1460. [Aphetic f. ape c he , 
A PREACH.] ft. trans. To accuse (a person) 
formally; to impeach -1727. b. To inform 
against (an accomplice or associate) ; to * round 
upon Now rare. 1570. c. transf. To blab, 
divulge [coltoq.) 1852. a. intr. or absol. To 
turn informer. Const, upon, against . Now 
chiefly slang or colloq. 1596. 

a. If I be tane, He p. for this Swabs. Save my life, 
and I’ll p. 1717. Hence Pea*cher, an informer. 

Pea*ch-blo ssom. 1664. 1. The blossom 

of the peach-tree. 9. attrib . , esp. Of the colour 
of a peach-blossom, a delicate purplish pink 
1702. 3. A species of moth ( Tnyatira bat is), 

from the colour of the spots on its wings 1819. 
Pea-ch-blow. 1861. [See Blow i£.S] A 
delicate purplish-pink colour ; cf. prec. 2. b. 
A glaze of this colour on some oriental porce- 
lain. Also attnb. 1886. c. A variety of potato 
of this colour 1868. 

Pea-chick. 1549. The young of the pea- 
fowl. b. A young and vain person 1746. 

Peachy (prtji), a . 1 1599- [fi Peach sb . 1 
+ -Y 1 .] Of the nature or appearance of a peach ; 
chiefly of the cheeks : Round, soft, and having 
a delicate pink flush. Hence Pea'Chineea. 

Pea-coat. 1845. [f. after pea-jacket.'] - 

Pea-jacket. 

Peacock (prkpk), sb. [ME. C *pe -OE. 
pSa + COCK sb . 1 ; beside which ME. had pc ■ 
cock, f. p0, poo, and f acock, f. (northern) paa, 
pa-, both repr. OE. p&wa, a. L. pavo.] i.The 
male bird of any species of the genus Pavo or 
peafowl, esp. of the common species P . erf star 
tms, a native of India, well known as the most 
imposing and magnificent of birds ; often treat- 
ed as a type of ostentatious display and rain- 
glory. b. transf and Jig. late ME. c« The 
bird or lbs flesh as an article of food xpfo* Si. 
A southern constellation ( Pavo ) 167 4, 8* Short 

for p.-buttc*jty, p.-motkiBa?. 

1. The self-applauding bird, the p. Cowm. b. 
Phr. 7V pu W tki to comport ofttoat f vaia#gfari- 
ously, , 1 
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esitrib. uid Comb. : p.-olue, the halreu blue of e 
peacock's neck i -butterfly, a European butterfly 
(Vanessa lo) with oceUated wings « .coal* iridescent 
coal 1 -eye, the ocellus on a peacock's feather ; also 
attrib.x -moth, Macaria no testa and M. alternates, 
of family Geometridse \ .throne, the former throne 
of the kings of Delhi ; adorned with the representa- 
tion of a peacock's tail fully expanded, composed of 
nr^dous clones. Hence Pon*oo*ckery, Pea'cack- 
iazu, foppery. Pea*cocklsh a. like a p. or that of 
a p. ; -ly adv. ; -ness. Pea'coclUlko a. peacock- 
ish ; adv. after the manner of ■ p. Pea'cocky a. 
suggesting a p. in walk, bearing, self-display, or 
sho winess. 

Peacock (pfkpk), v. 158 6. [f. prec.] X. 
tram. To make like a peacock ; to puff up with 
vanity ; esp. refl. to strut about or pose like a 
peacock, o. intr. T o strut about ostentatiously ; 
to make a vainglorious display, pose 1818. 

a. People of various nationalities .„ p. about in fine 
feathers 1890. 

Peacock's feather, peacock-feather, 
late ME. A feather of the peacock ; spec, one 
of the long tail-feathers, adorned with irides- 
cent ocelli or ' eyes ’• Hence taken as a sym- 
bol of vainglory, or a decoration of rank, etc. 

Pea cock-fi sh. r66x. A European labroid 
fish, the blue-striped wrasse (Crenilabrus pavo) ; 
from its green, blue, red, and white colouring. 
Peacock's tail. 1570. The tail-coverts of 
the peacock collectively, which the bird is able 
to erect in a resplendent vertical circle behind 
its body. b. Hence transf. ; esp. in peacock's 
tail ( peacock-tail ) tarnish — > Pavonine H. 1. 

Pea-flower. 1895. The flower of the pea, 
or any fluwer resembling this. 

Peafowl (ppfdul). 1804. A bird of the 
genus Pavo ; a peacock or peahen. 

*tPe*age. 1456. [a. Y.pdagc : — late pop.L. 

pedaticum , f. fts, pedem foot ; see -AGE. j T oll 
paid for passing through a place -1846. 

Peahen (prhen). [late ME. pehen(ne f. 
pe-, OE. p/a + henne Hen. Cf. Peacock.J 
A female peafowl, the female of the peacock. 
||Peai (pi',ai-), sb. 1613 . [ad. Carib piaif] 
A medicine-man or witch-doctor, among the 
Indians of S. America; cf. Piache. 
Pea-ja:cket. 1795. [app. f. Pee j4.i + 
Jacket.] A short stout overcoat of coarse 
woollen cloth, now commonly worn by sailors. 

Peak (p#k), sb. 1 [OE. PAze (only m Pdac- 
lond) of unkn. origin.] Name of the hilly dis- 
trict in the north-west of Derbyshire, England ; 
the High Peak and the Low or Lower Peak. 

Peak (pfk), sb.% 1530. [A later equiv. of 
Pike rJ. 1 ] I. 1. A projecting point ; a pointed 
or tapering extremity ; ta beak or bill. Now 
rare. 1578. b. spec. +The projecting front of a 
widow's hood -1719 I fany pointed part of a 
garment, etc. -X818 ; the point of aboard 1599; 
the projecting part of the brim of a mans cap 
1660 ; a point formed by the hair on the fore- 
head, a * widow's peak ' 1833. ». A headland. 

Now local . 1548. 3. Naut. a. The narrowed 

end of a ship's hold at the bow, the Forefeak ; 
also the corresponding part at the stem, the 
afterpeak 1693. b. * The upper outer corner 
of those sails which are extended by a gaff* 
(Smyth) ; also, the upper end of a gaff. Hence 
gaffp ., miaaen p. 1711. c. The point at the end 
of the fluke of an anchor 1793. 

z. The moon put forth m little diamond p. Kbats. 

IL Later form of Pike sb .* a. The pointed 
top of a mountain ; a mountain or hill having 
a pointed summit, or of conical form 2634. £ 

I fig. Highest point, summit X784. c. transf 
[The pointed top of anything 1840. d. Electr., 
etc. The highest point of a load curve, as of 
the load-time curve of a power station ; the 
maximum value of an alternating quantity 
during a cycle; transf. the (time of) greatest 
frequency or maximum of other varying quan- 
tities, as traffic, trade, prices, etc. 2909. - < 

a. The top of the high Peake of Damoan. .like a 
Sugar-loafe Sm T. Herbert, b. Also attrib., a& in 
/. month, year, in which the affusion Is now often lb 
the high points of a graph record, e. A conical t6Bf 
going up into a p. Dickems. ft* P. load. 
fPeak, si.* 15*9. [Orton mho.] A dolt, 
noodle. See HqddtpeA 
Peak (pile), w.t 1550. < rOlrfgili unkn.] +1. 
intr.. Te iJ^ink, to dink -{& 4a. t». To.mors 

•bout dejectedly To droop 
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In health and spirits, waste awAy ; to look sickly 
or emaciated. Chiefly in p. and pint. 1605. 

a. Yet I.. peake Like John e-dreames . . And can 
•ay nothing Shaks. 3, Wearie Seu* nights, nine 
times nine, shall he dwindle, peake, and pine Shaks. 

Peak (plk), 1577. [f. Peak id.*] x. 

intr. To project or rise in a peak. a. trans. 
To bring to a head \fig. to accentuate 1887. 

Peak, p.8 i6a6. [f. pike or peak in the adv. 
a-pike, A-peak — vertically, or aphet. f. the adv. 
itself.] Naut. {(ram,) To place, put, or raise 
a-peak or vertically, a. To tilt up a yard ver- 
tically, or nearly so, by the mast; to top a 
yard ; esp. to p, the mizzen. b. To p, the oars : 
to raise the oar blades out of the water to an 
almost vertical position 2875. c. Of a whale : 
To raise (his tail or flukes) straight up in div- 
Inf vertically. Also intr, 1839. 

Peaked (pikt, p/”*k6d), a . 145a [f. Peak 
sb .* +-ed*.J 1. Having a peak; pointed; 
brought to a peak or point. b. spec. Of a 
mountain: Having, or rising into, a peak. 
Also in comb., as twin-p . , etc. So of a roof. 
1670. a. Sharp-featured, thin, pinched, as 
from illness or want ; sickly-looking. Chiefly 
eolloq. 1835. 

1. [Charles the first] his Vandyke dress,, .and his p. 
beard Macaulay, a. As pale and p. as a charity- 
school-girl 1883. Hence Pea'kedness. 

Peaking (jpf kiij), ppl. a. Now dial. 1598. 
[f. Peak v . 1 + -ING*J i. Sneaking, skulking ; 
mean-spirited. a. Emaciated, sickly, pining, 
peaky 1700. 

Peakish (pPkiJ), e. 1 1519. [f. Peak sb*\ 
sense a goes with prec.] +1. Slothful, spiritless ; 
stupid ; ignorant -1603. a. Somewhat ' peaky ’ 
(Peaky a. 9 ) 1836. Hence tPea’kiahness. 

Pea-kish, a.* 1567. [f. Peak sbA + -ish L] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling that of the dis- 
trict of the Peak in Derbyshire -2646. 

That p. caue Holland. His pi dialect Bp. Hall. 
Peaky (pf*ki), a. 1 183a. [f. Peak sbfi + 

-Y 1 . ] 1. Abounding in, or characterized by hav- 
ing, peaks. a. Peaked, pointed ; peak-like 1869. 

s. Hills with p. tops engrail'd Tennyson. a. A p. 
nose 1887. 

Pea*ky, pee-ky, 0.2 colloq. and dial, 1853. 
-= Peaking ppl. a. a. 

Peal (pil), sb. 1 [Late ME. pelt ; in sense I 
and perh. in other senses, aphetic f. apele. 
Appeal. 1 tL — Appeal sb. -1471. H. +2. 
The ringing of a bell as a call or summons 
-1675. *• The ringing of a bell, or of a set of 

bells; spec, a series of changes rung on a set of 
bells. Also transf and fig. 1521. 3. A set of 

bells tuned to one another; a ring of bells 
2789. 4. A discharge of guns or cannon so as 
to produce a loud sound ; esp. as an expression 
of joy, a salute, etc. Ohs, exc. Hist. 2515. 
5. A loud outburst or volley of sound 2535. 

a. Ths bells ring, .a joyous p. iBxa. transf. My 

pockets ring A golden p. Massinger. 4. The Castle 
discharged a pealeof ordinaunce 1577. 5- Still gaz- 

ing in m doubt Whether those peales of praise be his 
or no Shaks. A rattling p. or thunder Drydcn. 

Peal, peel (pil), sb.* [In 1533 salmon pels ; 
origin unkn.j a. A grilse or young salmon; b. 
A smaller species of salmon, Salmo cambricus 
(or S. trutta). 

Peal (pit), v . 1 Now dial, late ME. Aphetic 
f. apele , Appeal v. 

Peal (pfl), v.® 163a. [f. Peal jJ.*] i. 
intr. To sound forth in a peal, to resound. 
+9. trans. To storm, din, or assail (the ears, 
or a person) with (loud noise, etc.) -2729. a* 
To give forth In a peal or peals 27x4. 

s. There let the pealing Organ blow, To the full 
voic'd Quire below Milt. 3. Loud thunder is pealed 
from the skies 1887. 

Pean (pin). 256a. [Origin obsc.] Her. 
One of the furs, represented as sable powdered 
with ' spots ' of or. 

Peanut (pr*nnt). 2835. [f. Pea * + Nut sb. 
1. x.] The fruit or seed of A rack is hypogsea , 
or the plant itself, much cultivated in warm cli- 
mates ; the fruit is a pod ripening underground, 
containing two seeds like peas, valued as food 
and for tneir oil. (Also called ground-nut or 
ground-pea.) b. attrib. 1875. 

b. P. Polities (U.S. slang), underhand and secret 
tactics t so p. politician. 

Pear (pe»i;. [OE. pen : — WGer. *pera, a. 
late L. pira, pen, fem. sing., for L. pira pi. of 


pirum pear.] 1. The fleshy fruit of the pear- 
tree (see 9), a pome of a characteristic shape, 
tapering towards the stalk, a. The tree Pyrvs 
communis (N.O. Rosacem ), or other species 
with similar fruit; widely grown in many varie- 
ties for the fruit (sense x). More usually p.- 
tree, late ME. 3. Applied, with defining words, 
to various other fruits or plants in some way 
resembling the pear ; as Alligator /., Prick- 
ly P., etc. 4. transf. Applied to things re- 
sembling a pear in shape ; e.g, the fruit or hip 
of the rose ; a pear-shaped pearl, etc. 2576. 

1. Appeles and peres that semen very gode, Ful 
ofte tyme are roten by the core Lydg. 

attrib. and Comb., an p.. shaped, etc. ; p.-blight, 
(a) a destructive disease of pear-trees, caused by a 
bacterium ( Micrococcus amyiovorus) which tu:ns the 
leaves rapidly brown ; (b) a disease of pear-trees 
caused by a beetle ( Xyleborus ) which bores into the 
bark {pear-blight beetle, also called pin-bore*) ; -drop, 
(a) a p.-shaped sweetmeat, usu. flavoured with jar- 
gonclle-p. essence; (b) a p.-shaped jewel used as a 
pendant ; -gauge, a gauge invented by Smeaton, 
consisting of a pear-shaped glass vessel and a her- 
metically closed tube, for measuring the degree a of 
exhaustion of air in an air-pump; -slug, the slug-like 
larva of a saw-fly, Selandria eerasi ( Eriocampa lima- 
cina ), which infests the leaves of the pear and other 
fruit-trees ; also called plum-slug, slug-worm , etc. ; 
•tree ■= a ; also the wood of this tree. 

Pearl (p5il), sb. 1 [ME a. F.ferle, ad. pop. 
L. * per la (It. per l a), obscurely related to L. 
perna kind of mussel (It. dial, pema pearl). ] I. 
1. A nacreous concretion formed within the shell 
of various bivalve molluscs around some foreign 
body (e g. a grain of sand), composed of filmy 
layers of carbonate of lime interstratified with 
animal membrane ; it is of hard smooth texture, 
of globular, pear-shaped, oval, or irregular form, 
and of various colours, usually white or bluish- 
grey ; often having a beautiful lustre, and hence 
prized as a gem ; formerly also used in medi- 
cine. (The chief source is the Pearl-oyster.) 
b. (without a or pi.) As name of the substance 
ME. c, = Mother-of-pearl. Chiefly attrib. 
3. Her. In blazoning by precious stones, the 
tincture argent or white 1500. 3 .fig. Some- 

thing especially precious, noble, or choice ME. 

1. b. Like the wounded oyster, he mends his shell 
with pi Emerson. 3. He Is the very p. Of curtesie 
Shirlky. Provb. To cast pearls before swine , to 
offer a good thing to one who is incapable of appre- 
ciating it. (From Matt. vii. 6.) 

H. In transf. senses, i. A thin white film or 
opacity growing over the eye; a kind of cata- 
ract. Obs. or dial, late ME. a. A small and 
round pearl-like drop or globule ; e.g. a dew- 
drop, a tear 1460. 3. Applied rheL to teeth. 
Cf. 1 ivory 1586. 4. One of the bony tuber- 
cles encircling the bur or base of a deer s antler 
I57S- 6» One of several small white or silver 

balls set on a coronet ; a similar ball as a heral- 
dic bearing 1688. 6. Printing. Name of a size 

of type intermediate between agate and dia- 
mond, equal to 5-point 1656. 

This line Is printed in pearl type. 

7. A small fragment or size of various sub- 
stances, e.g. of molten metal; a small piece 
of clean coal; a small pill or pilule 2873. 

8. One of the stages in sugar-boiling 1883. 

9. The colour of a pearl, a clear pale bluish- 
grey. Also attrib, or as adj. -= p. -coloured. 
1688. 

a. Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear 
Pope. 3. A girle, Kubie-lipt and tooth'd with p. 
Herrick. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.fisher, -fishery, etc; p.- 
button, a button made of a p., or of mother-of-pearl 
or an imitation of it ; >dlver, one who dives for 
pearl-oysters; -eye, f(«) « II. xi ( b ) an eye of a 
pigeon, etc., resemblinjg a p.; so -eyed -fish, 
t(«) a shell-fob producing pearls ; ( b ) a fish [e.g. the 
bleak) from the scales of which artificial p. ts made ; 
•grain, the grain or unit of weight by which the 
value of pearls is estimated 1 a carat-grain, one fourth 
of a carat; -grass, the large quaking-grass ( Briua 
maxima ), from the shape of its spicules f -hen, the 
guinea-fowl ; -moss, carrageen <C hondrue crispus) ; 
-moth, a pyralid moth of the genus Botys or Mar- 
garitia, so called from its shining appearance 1 -mus- 
sel, a species of mussel bearing pearls t -nautilus, 
the pearly nautilus % -poveder, a cosmetic used to 
impart whiteness to the skin; — p.-whitef sago, sago 
in small bard rounded grains 1 -atone “ Perlite ; 
•white a., pearly-white 1 sb, white oxide of bismuth 1 
— p. -Powder. 

Pearl (p5il) f sb$ 1894. [app. a var. of 
Purl jJ. 1 ] One of a row of fine loops forming a 


decorative edgingon pillow-lace, braid, ribbon, 
gold-lace, etc. Chiefly in Comb., as p.-edge , 
-loop, etc. 

Pearl (p5il), v. late ME. [a. P. perler, f. 
perle, or directly f. PEARL jJ. 1 ] x. trans. To 
adorn, set, or stud with or as with pearls, or 
with mother-of-pearl. (Only in pa. pple.) a. 
To sprinkle with pearly drops 1595. 3* To 

make pearly in colour or lustre 18 . . . 4. To 

reduce (barley, sago, etc.) to the shape of small 
round pearls 1600. 5. To cover with a coaling 

of ‘ pearl ' sugar (Pearl sb. 1 II. 8) 1883. 6. 

intr. To form pearl-like drops or beads 1595. 
7. To seek or nsh for pearls 1639. 

a The evening dew had pearl'd tneir tresses Keats. 
7. We've pearled on half-sharen in the Bay Kipling. 
Hence Pea*rllng vbl. sb, seeking or fishing for 
f>earls ; coaling of comfits with ' pearl ' sugar ; forma- 
tion into pearl-like grains. 

Pea*rl-ash. 1796. The potassium carbonate 
of commerce, so called from its pearly hue. 
Orig. only in pi. 

PeaTl-ba-rley. 17 ro. [Cf. Pearl v. 4.] 
Barley reduced by attrition to small rounded 
grains. 

Pearled (pdjld ),ppl. a. late ME. [f. Pearl 
and v. + -ED. J 1. Furnished, set, or adorn- 
ed with pearls or mother-of-pearl, a. Formed 
into peaily iliops ; dew-besprinkled 1586. 3. 

Formed into small rounded grains 1600. 4. Of 

sugar : Boiled to the degree called ' pearl ' 
(Pearl sb . 1 II. 8) 1706. 

Pearler (paulaj). 1887. [f. Pearl v. + 

-er *.] A trader engaged in pearl-fishing ; 
also, a small vessel employed in this trade. 

Pearling (pSulii)). Sc. and n. dial. i 6 ai. 
[Goes with Pearl sb . 2 ; see -ing A kind of 
lace of thread or silk for trimming the edges of 
garments ; also called p.-lace. In pi., edgings 
of this lace; also transf. clothes trimmed with it. 
Pearlite (pSubit). 1833. [f. Pearl sbX 
+ -ITE J .] 1.— Peklitk. a. Meta ll . One of 

the forms in which caibon and iron are com- 
bined in cast steel 1889. 

PeaTl-oy*ter. 1668. A pearl-bearing bi- 
valve mollusc of the family Aviculidse ; spec. 
Meleagrina margaritifera of the Indian seas. 

Pea*rl-shelL 1614. I. A shell having a na- 
creous coating; mother-of-pearl. Also rhet . 
something resembling such a shell. a. Any 
shell producing pearls; a pearl-mussel 1788. 
3. attrib. Of or resembling a pearly shell 1618. 
PeaTlwort. 1660. A book-name for the 
genus Sagina of caryophyllaceous plants. Also 
Pea'rlweed. 

Pearly (p5Mli), a . {adv., sb.) late ME. [f. 
Pearl sb . 1 + -y‘.l x. Round and lustrous like 
a pearl, as a dewdrop, etc. b. Like pearl in 
appearance or lustre 1603. a. Abounding in, 
having, or bearing peat Is 1619. b. Nacreous 
1667. 3. Made of, set with, adorned with 

pearls or pearl 1749. 4. Of the colour of pearl 

1790. 5 .fig. Exceedingly precious ; of supreme 
(spiritual) purity or lustre 1760. B. adv. After 
the manner of, or in respect of, pearl or pearls 
1818. C. sb. in pi. Pearl-buttons ; clothes adorn- 
ed with these, as worn by costermongers. 1886. 

A. s. b. Her teeth were of a p. whiteness Gibbon, 
b. A diver in the p. seas Keats, b. Pearlie shells 
Milt. Hence Pea*rlines9, p. quality or character. 

Pearxnain (pes'imdn). [late ME. a. OF. 
par-, permain, app, ad. L. *parmanus of Par- 
ma, j +*• A variety of pear ; app. the same as 
the warden ~x6ii. a. A variety of apple 
1597. 3. attrib. late ME. 

Peart (piut), a . Variant of Pert a. (q. 
from 25th c. ; still dial, or arch. ; esp . a. Lively, 
brisk, active ; b. Clever. Intelligent, sharp. 
Peasant (pe-zAnt), sb. 1475. [a. AF. pai- 
sant , OF. paUent , -enc, mod.F. paysan , f. pais , 
pays : — L. pagensis , sc. ager territory of a 
pagus or canton, the country.] x. One who 
Jives in the country and works on the land ; a 
countryman, a rustic. (In early use, prop, only 
of foreign countries ; often connoting the lowest 
rank, antithetical to noble.) tb. Serf, villein { 
also boor, clown -261 3. tc. A low fellow -1601. 
a. attrib. a. That is a peasant, as p.-proprietor ; 
tformerly, of peasant nature, base 255a b* Of 
or purloining to a peasant or peasants 1597. 

1. Heaven lies no more open to a Noble mans pes> 
formanoes and merits, then a pezanta 164a a a. Oh 
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PEASANTRY 

what a Rogue and Pesant slaue am I Shaks. b. The 
Tuscan p liant -plays 1878. Hence Pea*aantly 
a. {rant or 06 *. ) of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
a p. or peasants. 

Peasantry (pe’z&ntri). 1553. [f. a* prec. 
+ -ry.] z. Peasants collectively ; a body of 
peasants. 9. The condition of being a peasant ; 
the legal position or rank of a peasant ; rusti- 
city 1596. 

1. A bold p., their country's pride. When once de- 
stroy'd, can never be supplied Goldsm, a. Colours so 
borne, shew Bastardy, peasantry, or dishonor x6aa. 

Peascod: see Peaskcod. 

Pease (piz), sb. [OE. pise wk. fem., pi. 
pisan, a. L. fisa (pi. -ar), late collateral form 
of p/sum, pi. pisa, a. Gr. moot*, earlier maos, 
pulse, pease. In ME. pese, pi. pesen ; 16th c. 
pease, pi. peasen , pests , pease . See also Pea *.] 
1. The plant. Pea * a. 9. A single seed, a pea 
(Pea 1 z). Obi. or arch. OE. Also collect, esp. 
in green /., t peasen =» green peas ; see Pea 1 
Z440. 

Comb., as p.-porridge , pudding, etc.* p.-meal, 
meal mado by grinding peas | also Jig. a medley, 

* mess ’. 

fPease, v. [ME. paisen , a. OF. pais(i)er J 
f. pais, Peace sb. Also partly aphetic f. Ap- 
pease.") 1. trans. To make peace between, 
reconcile (two persons, or one with another). 
Also intr. -1653, a. tram. To quell the hos- 
tility of, to appease (a person) ; to satisfy, con- 
tent. Also, to quiet, pacify. -1561. 3. To re- 

duce to peace, still, appease (strife, wrath, etc.). 
Also, to quiet, pacify (sorrow, violent feeling). 
-1541. 4. To pacify (a country or community) 

-1548. 5. To reduce to stillness or silence -1526. 

Peaaecod, peascod (p tzkpd). Now arch . 
or dial, late ME. [f. Pease sb. + Cod sb . 1 3.] 
The pod or legume of the pea-plant ; a pea-pod. 

Peason,^n (p/’zan). arch, and dial. pi. of 
Pease q.v. 

Pea-sou-p. Also pease-soup. 1711. [f. 
Pease sb.. Pea 1 Soup.] A soup made from 
peas. Also at. 'rib. (in ref. to its col jur and con- 
sistency). Hence Pea'-sou-py a . col loo. , resem- 
bhng pea-soup (said csp. of a thick yellow fog). 
Peastone (piWun). z8ai. [f. Pea 1 + 
Stone sb.) A variety of limestone consisting 
of large rounded grains like peas ; Pisolite. 

Peat 1 (p it). [In 14th c. pete, in Anglo-L. 
peta ; origin unkn.] x. (With a and pi.) A 
piece of the substance described in sense 2, 
usually roughly brick-shaped, for use as fuel. 
(Chiefly Sc. and n. dial.) a. Vegetable matter 
decomposed by water and partly carbonized by 
ohemical change, often forming bogs or mosses 
of large extent, whence it is dug or cut out and 

* made * into peats (in sense 1). late ME. 

Comb. ; p.-bog, a bog composed of p. | -coal, a 

soft earthy ligiii.ei -hag, broken ground whence 
peats have been dug | -moss, a peat-bog (the regular 
name in the North): the substance p. ; also, the bog- 
moss ( Sphagnum ) | pi. the family of mosses that 
grow in peat-bogs | -reek, the smoke ot a peat-fire ; 
also attrib. i hence, a cant name for whisky distilled 
over a peat-fire and so flavoured with peat-smoke; 
also, loosely, Highland whisky generally. Hence 
Pea*ty a. 

Peat 2 (p ft). Obs. or arch. 1568. [Re-in- 
troduced by Scott. Origin unkn.] tx. As a 
term of endearment * pet of a woman ; hence 
— girl simply, light or merry girl, spoilt girl, 
etc. -z 633. 9. As a term of obloquy for a 

woman ; esp. in proud p . 1599. b. As a term 
of dislike for a man X818. 1 * 3 . ' Formerly, a 

lawyer, supposed to be under the peculiar pa- 
tronage of any particular judge, was invidiously 
termed his peat or pet' (Scott Redgauntlet Let. 
xiii, note) -1824. 

Pea -tree. 1839. Name for several legu- 
minous trees or shrubs with flowers resembling 
those of the pea ; esp. the genus Caragana , of 
Siberia, China, etc., and the tropical Sesbania, 
Peav(0)y (pi*vi). £/.•?. X878. [Inventor's 
name. ] Lumbering. A cant-hook having a spike 
at the end of the lever. 

II Peba (pPba). 1834. [Shortened from Tupi 
tatu-peba — tatu armadillo and peba low.] An 
American armadillo, Tatusia (Dasypus) peba ; 
the seven- or nine-banded armadillo. 

Pebble (pe‘b’ 1 ), sb. ME. [First element of 
OE. papol-, popelstdn ; origin obsc .1 1. A 
gmall stone (fesji than a boulder or cobble) worn 
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and rounded by the action of water. Also, a 
stone rounded by attrition of ice or sand. 9. 
Applied to : a. A colourless transparent kind 
of rock-crystal, used instead of glass in spec- 
tacles ; a lens made of this. b. Various kinds 
of agates, etc., as Scotch, Egyptian , Mocha p. 
c. rhet. The loadstone. 1600. d. A kind of 
earthenware invented by Wedgwood 1768. 3. 

a. Short for p.-leathcr. Also, the grain pr< 
duced on leather by pebbling 1875. b. Snort 
for p. powder 1880. 4. attrib . Of or pertaining 

to a pebble or pebbles ; made or consisting of 
pebbles, or of agate or ‘ Scotch pebble * 1725. 

1. A pibble out of the brook Bp. Hall, a c. More 
than the diamond Koh i-noor, . . they prize that dull 
p... whose poles turn themselves to the poles of the 
world Ememon. 

Comb . : p.-dashed a., treated with p.-dash or 
•dashing, i. e. mortar with pebbles in it ; -leather, 
pebbled leather (see next a) ; p. powder, a slow- 
burning gunpowder in the form of cubes or prisms of 
the size of . pebbles ; -ware, a kind of Wedgwood 
ware in which clays of different colours are incorpo- 
rated in the paste. Hence Pe’bbly a. 

Pebble (peb'l), v. 1605. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To pelt with (or as with) pebbles. 9. 
Leather Manuf To produce a rough surface, 
such as might be produced by the pressure of 
pebbles, upon (leather), by means of a roller 
having a pattern upon it. 

Pebbled (pe’b’ld), a. 1600. I. [f. Pebble 
sb, + -ED 2 .] Covered, strewn, or heaped with 
pebbles ; pebbly. (Chiefly 00*/. ) 9. [f. Pebble 
v . 4 - -ed *.] Of leather : Treated by the peb- 
bling process (see prec. 2). 

1. Like as the waues make towards the piblcd 
shore Shaks. 

Pe’bble-stone. OE. - Pebble sb. x. 

|| P6brine (p^brrn). 1870. [mod. F. ad. Pr. 
pebrino, f. pebre pepper, in ref. to the black 
spots.] A destructive epidemic disease of silk- 
worms, marked by black spots and stunted 
growth. 

Pecan (plkae*n). 1773. [In 18th c. paccan 
~ F. pacane, from the native name in Algonkin 
dialects.] The nut or fruit, olive-shaped and 
finely flavoured, of a species of hickory ( Carya 
olivxformis ) common in the Ohio and Missis- 
si ppi valleys, often attaining a very great height ; 
also, the tree itself, the pecan-tree. b. Bitter 
p., bitter-seeded hickory (Carya aquatica); also 
called water- or swamp-hickory. 

Peccable (pe*k&b’l), a. 1604. [a. F. f or 

ad. med.L. peccabilis, f. pec care to sin, after L. 
impeccabtlis Impeccable.] Capable of sin- 
ning, liable to sin. 

We hold all mankind to be p. and errable, even 
the Pope himself Berkeley. Hence Peccability, 
liability to sin. 

Peccadillo (pekadi-b). 1591. [a. Sp. peca- 
dillo i-diVo), dim. of pecado sin.] A small or 
venial fault or sin ; a trifling offence. So tPec- 
c&dill. 

Peccancy (pe*k&nsi). 161 x. [ad. L .peccan- 
tia, f. peccant -; see next and -ancy.] x. The 
quality or condition of being peccant ; sinful- 
ness 1656. b. A sin, offence 1648, +9. Faulti- 

ness, incorrectness CHAPMAN. 

Peccant (pe’k&nt), a. 1604. [ad. L. pec - 
cantem, pr. pple. of peccare to sin ; in sense 3, 
a. OF. peccant.] x. Sinning, offending. Also 
said of things. +9. Faulty, incorrect -1841. 3. 

Causing disorder of the system ; morbid, un- 
healthy, corrupt ; also, inducing disease 1604. 

x. The p. Officials.. fell on their knees Carlyls. j. 
The patient.. pointing to the p. tooth as the source 
of his woe 1899. Hence Pe'ccant-ly adv., -ness. 

Peccary (pe*kftri). 1613. [ad. Carib pa- 
kira, faquira. ] An American gregarious quad- 
ruped, allied to the swine. 
||Peccavi(pekA'V2i). 1553. [L., pa.t. oipec- 
care to sin.J 4 1 have sinned Mn phr. 'to cry 
p . ' ; hence, an acknowledgement of guilt. 

So fecca'vimus 'we have sinned': pecca'vit 
has sinned '. 

j|P6che Melba (p#J me*1b&). [Fr. ; picks 
Peach + name of Dame Nellie Melba, Austra- 
lian priraa donna.] A confection of ice-cream 
and peaches flavoured with liqueurs, etc* 

Peck (pek), sb.l [ME pek - OY.pek ; his- 
tory unkn.] x* A measure of capacity for dry 
goods ; the fourth part of a bushel, or two sal 
Ions. 9. A vessel used as a peck measure, late 
Mft. 3. loosely. A feygc quantity or number, a 
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great deal, a ' heap ', ' lot '• Chiefly fig. in 
phr. a p. of troubles. 1535. 

x. O, Willie brew'd a peck o' raaut Burns. Prov. 
Every man must eat sp.of dirt in his life 17x0, 

Comb. p. loaf, a loaf made from a p. of flour. 

Peck (pek), sb . 2 1567. [f. Peck v.i] 1. 

An act of pecking ; a stroke with the beak or 
bill ; joe. a perfunctoi y kiss j 6 i 1. 9. The mark 

made by pecking ; a prick, hole, or dint ; a dot 
1591. 3. slang, orig. Thieves' Cant. Food, 

‘ grub* ; provender 1567. 

1 P. -alley, the throat. 

Peck (pek), v. 1 late ME [app. var. of 
Pick r. 1 ] L x. trans. To strike with the beak, 
as a bird ; to indent or pierce by thus striking, 
b. To make (a hole, etc.) by pecking 1768. a. 
intr. To strike with or use the beak, as a bird, 
late ME 8. trans. Of birds: To take (food) 
with the beak; esp. in small bits at a time. 
Often with up. late ME. 4. trans . and intr. 
Of persons : a. To eat, to feed, colloq. (orig. 
Thieves ' Cant). b. To bite, to eat daintily or 
in a nibbling fashion. 1550. 

x. These parrots p. the fairest fruit Drydfn. a. 
They p. and combat with their claws Goldsm. P. 
at t to aim at with the beak, to try to p. ; also trantf. | 
’Tis not long after But 1 will weare my heart vpon my 
sleeue For Dawes to pecke at Shaks. P. at (fig.), to 
try to pick holes in : to carp or nag at f The Scripture 
hee pecks at 1641. 3. Little birds. .Light on the floor, 
and p. the table-crumbs 1804. 

II. trans. To strike (something) with a pick, 
etc., so as to indent, pit, pierce. fAlso intr. 
1530. Hence Pecked (pekt) ppl. a. Pecked line , 

a line formed by short strokes thus - - . 

Peck, z/. 2 Now chiefly dial, 1611. [var, 
of Pick v . 2 — Pitch vj] 1. trans. To pitch, 
cast, fling, throw ; to jerk. Obs. rxc. dial. 9. 
intr. To pitch forward ; esp. of a horse : to 
stumble through striking the ground with his 
toe (dial, and colloq .) 1770. 

x. Hen. VII L v. iii. 94. a. The borne pecked and 
stumbled, and I fell forward on his neck 1898. 

Pecker (pe*kax). 1587. [f. Peck v.i + 
-er *.] 1. One who, or that which, pecks ; a 

bird that pecks, as Fio-^., Flower -p., etc. ; 
also short for Woodpecker 1697. a. An im- 
plement for pecking ; a kind of hoe 1J587. 3. 

slang. Courage, resolution. Chiefly m phr. to 
keep ones p. up. 1848. 

Peckish (pe-kij), a. colloq. 1785. [f. Peck 
v. x + -ish *.] Disposed to ' peck ' or eat ; some- 
what hungry. 

Pecksniff (pe'ksnif). 1844. Name of a 
character in Dickens's ' Martin Chuzzlewit ', 
represented as an unctuous hypocrite, always 
prating of benevolence, etc., used allusively. 
Hence PeckanP fiery, Pe cksnifflsm. Peck- 
ani-fflan a. 

Pectase (pe-kt*«s). 1866. [f. Pect(in or 

Pect(ose, after diastase.) them. A ferment 
having the property of converting pectin into 
pectlc and other related acids. 

Pectate (pe-ktA). 1831. [f. Pectic + 
ate l .] Chem. A salt of pectic acid. 

Pecten (pe - kten). PI. pectines (pe'ktinfz), 
pectena. late ME. [a. L. pecten , pectin-, f. 
pectere to comb, cogn. w, Gr. iriteetv to comb.] 
Anat. and Zool. ti. The metacarpus -1541. 
9. The pubes ; also, the pubic bone or share- 
bone. ? Obs. 1661. 3. Applied to various comb- 
like structures in animal bodies, a. A pigment- 
ed vascular process which projects from the 
choroid coat of the eye into the vitreous hu- 
mour in birds, and in certain reptiles and 
fishes ; also called marsupium 1713. b. Each 
of two comb-like appendages behmd the pos- 
terior legs in scorpions 1826. c. The pecti- 
nated structure on the daws of certain birds, 
d. «- Ctenophore x. 4. A genus of bivalve 
molluscs, having a rounded 6hel) with radiating 
ribs suggesting the teeth of a comb ; an animal 
of this genus, a scallop 168a. 

Pectic (pe’ktik) t a. 1831. [ad. Gr. wiprrtJttfs, 
f. wtjkt 6 s 9 congealed, curdled, f. stem in 
mryvvuv to make firm or solid.] Chem. In p. 
acid,* transparent gelatinous substance formed 
by chemical action from Pectin, and forming 
an important constituent of fruit-jellies. 

Pectin (pe’ktin). 183a [f. Pect(ic ♦ 
-in l .] Chem. A white neutral substance, soluble 
in water, formed from Pentose by heating 
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with acids, or naturally in the ripening of fruits, 
and constituting the gelatinizing agent in vege- 
table juices. 

fPecttnal (pe-ktinAl), a. 1541. [ad. med. 
L. pectinalis, f. L. pecten, pectin- \ see -AL.] 

E. Anat. Belonging to the ' pecten * or pubes; 
p. bone, the pubic bone “X541. a. Nat. Hist . 
Of the nature of or resembling a comb -170 5. 

Pectinate (pe*ktin/t\ a. 1793. [ad. L. 
pec (mat us, f. pecten comb ; see -ate *.] — Pec- 
tinated. Hence Pe*ctinately adv. like the 
teeth of a comb. 

Pectinate (pe'ktinnt), v. 1646. [f. L. pec- 
tinat-jbectinare, f. pecten comb.] trans . and 
intr. To fit together in alternation like the teeth 
of two combs ; to interlock. 

Pectinated (pe'ktinrittd ),pp?. a . 1671. [f. 
as Pectinate a. + -ed.] Chiefly Nat . Hist. 
Formed like a comb ; having straight narrow 
closely-set projections or divisions like the teeth 
of a comb. 

Pectination (pektinri *J»n). 1646. [f. L. 

pectinare to Pectinate ; see -Ation.] i. The 
action of interlocking or condition of being in- 
terlocked like the teeth of two combs. ? Obs. 
a. The condition or character of being pectin- 
ated ; concr. a comb-like structure 18x9. 

Pectineal (pekti*n*j&l), a. 1840. [f. mod. 
L. pectineus , f. pecten comb + -AL.J Anat . 
Pertaining to the pecten or pubic bone ; applied 
to certain parts of this bone and connected 
structures. 

|| Pectineus (pekti*m,0s). 1704. [mod.L., 
f. pectin - Pecten.] Anat. For p. muscvlus, a 
flat muscle arising from the pectineal eminence 
of the pubic bone and inserted into the thigh- 
bone just behind the small trochanter. * 
Pectin!-, bef. a vowel pectin-, comb, form 
of L. pecten comb. 

Pe'ctinibranch (-brscqlc), -branchiau, -bran- 
Chiate [Branchiae adjs. belonging to the Pectini - 
bronchia (or -branchiata\ a family of gastropod 
molluscs having comb-like gills (also called Ciena- 
branchia) j also as sb. % a mollusc of this family. 
Fe’ctlnicora [L. cornu horn] a. having pectinated 
anteiuuc, as the division Pectinicomia of laraellicorn 
beetles j sb. a beetle of this division. Pe'cttniform 
a., (a) comb-shaped j (b) of the form of a scallop 
(Pecten 4). 

Pectini te (pektinait). 1677. [f. L. pectin- 
Pecten + -ite *.] Pa lx on t. A fossil pecten or 
scallop. 

Pectlze (pc-ktaiz), v. 186 a. [f. Gr. vrjtcrbs 
fixed, congealed (cf. Pectic) + -ize.] trans . 
and intr. To change into a gelatinous mass; to 
congeal. 

Pectolite (pe*kt< 3 foit). 1828. [f. as prec. + 
-Lite.] Min. A whitish or greyish hydrous sili- 
cate of calcium and sodium, found in closie ag- 
gregations of acicular crystals, usually fibrous 
and radiated in structure. 

Pectoral (pe*kt6r&l), sb. and a. 1440. [As 
sb., in sense 1, a. OF. pectoral , ad. L. pectorale 
breast-plate, sb. use of adj. f f. pectus breast ; as 
adj. , ad. the L. adj.l A. sb. z. Something worn 
on the breast, a. An ornamental breast-plate; 
spec, that worn by the Jewish High Priest ( ■» 1 
Breast-plate a) 1440. b. — Breast-plate 
z. 1590. fc. An ornamental cloth for the breast 
of a horse -1662. a. A medicine, food, or drink, 
good for affections of the chest, i. e. the lungs, 
etc. i6ox. 3. Anat. Short for/, muscle , p.jin 
X758. B. adj. x. Of, pertaining to, situated or 
occurring in or upon, the breast or chest ; tho- 
racic. Chiefly Anat. 1578. a. Med . Of a medi- 
cine, food, or drink : Good for diseases or affec- 
tions of the chest (or, loosely, the internal organs 
generally) 1576. 3. Worn, or to be worn, on 

the breast; as the f. cross of a bishop. 16x6. 4. 
fig. Proceeding from the 4 breast * or 4 heart * 
1630. 

s. P. arch or p'n///, the shoulder-girdle (see Gir- 
dle sb . 1 4. a.). P. jins, the pair of lateral fins at- 
tached to the pectoral arch in fishes. P. muscles , the 
muscles of the chest, esp. the pectoralie major and 
the pectoralie minor, a. Some p. physick to ease his 
cough 1637. 4. His words are then so pithy and so 
pectorall 1633. Hence Pa*ctorally adv. (rare), in 
ajx manner or position. 

Pectoriloquy (pekt6ri-Ukwi). 1834. [ad. 

F. pectoriloquie, f. U pectus <pec tor- breast + 
•loquium gpeaking.] Path . The transmission 


"of the sound of the voice through the wall of 
the chest to the ear in auscultation ; usu. a sign 
of a cavity or some other affection in the lung. 
So PeetorUo*quial, Peetori loquous adjs. of, or 
of the nature of, p. 1804. PectorMoquiam, 
pectoriloquy 1820. 

Pectoae (pe-kt^s). 1857. [ L Pect(ic + 
•ose .1 Chem . An insoluble substance related 
to cellulose and occurring with it in vegetable 
tissues, esp. in unripe fruits ; by the action of 
acids, etc. it is converted into Pectin. Hence 
Pectosic (pektp'sik) a„ in pectosie acid , an acid 
formed immediately from pectin by the action 
of alkalis, etc., and converted by further action 
of the same into pectic acid. 

Pectous (pe’ktas), a, i86r. [fcasPECTiZK 
+ -ous. ] Chem. a. Congealed, solidified ; said 
of substances normally fluid. b. Related to 
pectin. P. acid, an acid related to pectic acid. 
[| Pectus (pc’kt^s). PI. pectora (pe kt6rfi). 
1693. [L*] Anat. and Zool. a. The breast or 
chest, b. Bntom. The lower surface of the 
thorax or prothorax of an insect. 

Peculate (pe-ki*ls‘t), v . 1749. [f. L. pecu- 
late, peculaH to embezzle, f. peculium private 
property, £ pecu cattle, money.] ti. trans . To 
rob (the state or country) by peculation -1749. 
a. To embezzle or pilfer (money) 1802. Also 
intr. So Peculator, an embezzler, esp. of 
public money or property 1656. 

Peculation (pekitfl^’Jan). 1658. [f. L. 

pecu lari to Peculate ; see -ation.J The ap- 
propriation of public money or property by one 
in an official position ; the embezzlement of 
money or goods entrusted to his care. 
Peculiar (pfkiiHiaj), a. and sb. 1460. [a. 
obs. F. peculier , or ad. L. peculiaris of or re- 
lating to private property, f. peculium (see 
Peculate v.).] A. adj. z. That is ones 
own private property ; that belongs exclusively 
to an individual person, place, thing, or group. 
Const with preceding possessive, or with to. 

ta. Of separate constitution or existence; in- 

dependent, particular, individual; single -1799. 
3. Particular, special 1590. 4. Unlike others, 

singular, strange, odd, queer 1608. 

1. All other goods by fortune's hand mre giv*n, A 
Wife is the p. gift of heav’n Pope. A timidity p. to 
your sex 1766. IP. institution, a cant phrase in U.S. 
for negTO slavery, a. The single and p. life is bound 
..To kcepe it selfe from noyance Shaks. 3. A more 
proper subject of p. taxation Adam Smith. 4. Mr. 
Weller's knowledge of London was extensive and p. 
Dickens. A girl of p. temper i838. 

Phrases. P . jurisdiction ( authority , etc.), in Canon 
Law , a jurisdiction proper to itself, exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese. P. measure 
(in hymns, etc.), any metre other than Common, 
Long, or Short. P. People , ( a ) the Jews, as God’s 
own chosen people ; hence trans/. ; (b) A religious 
denomination founded in 1838, holding the plenary 
inspiration of Scripture and practising baptism of 
believers and divine healing, T In /., as a peculiarity. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) I. fen. x. a. A 
property or privilege exclusively one s own 1650. 

tb. — P. people : said of the Jews, and of Chris- 
tian believers --1659. ta. A peculiarity -1750. 
IL Spec, and techn. x. Reel . A parish or church 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the ordinary or 
bishop in whose diocese it lies 1562. b. transf. 
and fig. A place, district, office, etc. exempt 
from ordinary jurisdiction 1591. a. a. A nick- 
name in Oxford (c 1837-8) for members of the 
Evangelical party 1837. to. One of the Peculiar 
People 1876. 

1. Court of Peculiars , a branch of the Court of 
Arches having jurisdiction over the peculiars of the 
archbishop of Canterbury. a. &. 4 Poseyites and 
Peculiars s stood shoulder to shoulder 1895. Hence 
Pecu'liar-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 
Peculiarity (p/ki£li,«*rfti). 1610. [L prec. 
+ -ity.] tx. Exclusive possession ; private 
ownership Bp. Hall. a. The quality of being 
peculiar to a single person or thing ; also, that 
which is peculiar to a single person or thing 
1646. ta. A particular liking ; to partiality -1647. 
tb. Special attentiveness to a person Richard- 
son. 4. The quality of being sui generis ; sin- 
gularity, oddity; an odd trait or characteristic 
1751. ts* The doctrine Or practices of * Pecu- 
liars 9 (see Peculiar B. II. a. a.) rare. -1838. 

a. We shall speak first of those things wherein they 
agree ; and of their peculiarities afterwards X7sfi. 4 . 
There is another.. p about Mr. Talfourdi he can t 
spell 1817. , _ 


Peculiarize (pfkitf-liiroiz), v. 1604. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] trans. To make peculiar; tto 
appropriate exclusively to -X704, 

II Peculium (n/kitf’lita). i68x. [I* m pri- 
vate property,!, pecu cattle.] x. Pom. Law. 
The property which a lather allowed bu child, 
or a master his slave, to hold as his own 1706. 
a. A private or exclusive possession, property, 
or appurtenance. 

a This is the p. of blame, which your lordship has 
portioned out to me, and separated from the common 
stock Burke. 

tPecu*niaI, a. late ME. [ad. L. pecunialis, 
f. pecunia money.] z. « PECUNIARY a. x. to. 
Having to do with pecuniary penalties. -1726. 
a. ** Pecuniary a. a. -1530. 

Pecuniarily (p&u2*niarili), adv. 1614. [f. 
next + -ly 9 , J In a pecuniary manner ; in re- 
spect of money ; tby exaction of money. 
Pecuniary (plkiamiari), a. (sb.) 150a. 

fad. L. pecuniarius, f. pecunia ; see -ary K In 
Y , pic uniair e 7 \ x. Consisting of money; exacted 
in money. b. Of an offence or law : Having 
a money penalty 1610. a. Of, belonging to, 
or having relation to money 1623. 3. Of which 

money is the object 1672. tB. sb. Money; 
pi. resources in money ; money matters -1767. 

A. z. P. aids Stubbs, a. Paltry p. difficulties Emer- 
son. 3. P. Matches Sir T. Browne. 

PecuniouB (pfkiir'nias), a. Now rare, late 
ME. [ad. L. pccuniosus , f. pecunia ; see -OUS. 
Cf. F. fptcunieux .] Well provided with money. 
So Pecunlo'slty, the state of being p. 1883. 

Ped. late ME. [Origin nukn.] A Wicker 
pannier ; a hamper with a lid. 

Peduge (pe'dedg). Obs. exc. Hist, late ME. 
[ad. nied.L. ped avium, lor earlier L ,pedaticum\ 
see Peage.J — Peace. 

Pedagogic (pedfig^rd^ik), a. and sb. 1781. 
[mod. f. L. pxdagogtcus , a. Gr. ircubaywyt/ebs, 
{. ncudayorybs pedagogue; see -ic. So F. p/da- 
gogique.\ A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of a pedagogue or pedagogy; having 
the otiice or character of a pedagogue. B. sb. 
(usu. pi. Pedagogics.) The science, art, or 
principles of pedagogy 1864. So Pedago'gical 
a. 1619, -ly adv. 

Pedagogue (pe-dfigpg), sb. late ME. [a. 
OF. pedagoge , pedagogue , ad. L. pxdagogus , a. 
Gr. veubayaryos, f. ecus, void- boy + aywybt 
leader.] 1. A man having the oversight of a 
child or youth ; an attendant who led a boy to 
school. Obs . exc. in ref. to ancient times. 1483. 


tAlso fig. -1653. 
preceptor. (Ni 


a. A schoolmaster, teacher, 
ow usu. hostile, with implication 
of pedantiy,' dogmatism, or severity.) late ME. 


l fig. S. Paul teaching that the whole law was a p. 
guiding men to Christ 1609. a. A Welsh school- 
master, a good scholar but a very p. Parra. Hence 
Pe'dagogue v. to instruct as a p. 

Pedagoguism, pedagogism (pe’d&gpg- 
i:z'm, -gpdjhz’m). 1642. [f. prec. + -ISM.] The 
character, spirit, or office of a pedagogue : the 
system of pedagogy. 

This tetter of Pedagoguisme Milt. 

Pedagogy -g^dgi, -gfdgi). 

Also pcedagogy. 1583. [a. F. pedagogie , ad. 

Gr. tratbayarAa office of a uatbaywyoe ; see 
Pedagogue.] i. The function, profession, or 
practice of a pedagogue ; pedagogics 1623. a. 
fig. Instruction, discipline, training; a means 
or system of introductory training. (Cf. Gal. 
iii, 34.1 1 583. 3. A place of instruction ; a school 
or college. (Also fig.) Obs. exc. Hist. 1625. 

Pedal (pe-dAl), sb. 1611. fapp. a. Y.pidale, 
ad. It. pedale a foot, footstool, footstalk, stock 
of a tree, etc., f. L. pedal is adj.; see next.] 1. 
A lever worked by the foot, in various musical 
instruments, and with various functions. 

a. In the organs (a) Each of the (wooden) keys 
played upon by the feet, together constituting the p. 
keyboard or p.-board, ana usu. operating upon a 
separate set of pipes of bass tone (p*pipe$) forming 
the p. organ (see Organ sb. a d). (o) A foot-lever 

for drawing a number of stops out or In at once, or 
for other purposes, (c) Short for p. organ or key- 
board. b. In the pianoforte, etc. : (a) A foot-lever 
for raising the dampers from the strings, thus render- 
ing the tone fuller (damper /..also loosely called loud 
or forte pd. ( 3 ) One fur softening rhe tone ts&jl or 
piano <p.), c) h Any one of various others occasionally 
Used for sustaining or otherwise modifying the tone, 
or for special effects. 
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9. A lever worked by the foot in various ma- 
chines ; a treadle ; esp, in a bicycle or tricycle 
>789. 8* Mus, A note sustained (or reiterated) 
In one part, usu. in the bass, through a succes- 
sion of harmonies some of which are indepen- 
dent of It ; in organ-music usu. sustained by 
bolding down a pedal 1854. 4. Geom. A curve 

or surface which is the locus of the feet of the 
perpendiculars let fall from a fixed point (the 
p. origin or pole) upon the tangents to a given 
curve or surface 1863. 

ait rib. and Comb. Of, belonging to, connected with, 
worked by, having, or constituting a p. or pedals (in 
sense z or a), as p. action, harp, hoy, keyboard, 
mechanism, etc.} played upon the pedals of an 
organ, or constituting or involving a p. (in sense 3), 
as p. bast, note, passage | in Geom. relating to a p. 
curve or surface} p.-ooard (see 1 a)} -piano, a 
pianoforte fitted with a pedal-board like that of an 
organ 1 -point = sense 3. 

Pedal (pc’dftl, pf’dftl), a . 1635. [ad. L. 
pda Us, t. pes, ped- toot; see -al. (Pronounced 
pf’d&l only in senses x, x b.)] x. Of, pertaining 
to, or connected with the foot or feet (rare in gen. 
sense), b. An at . and Zool,; usu. in reference 
to the foot or podium of a mollusc 1851. a. 
Geom. Relating to the feet of perpendiculars; of 
or pertaining to the pedal of a curve or surface 
1863. 3. Mus. That is, or relates to, a pedal 

or pedals ; see Pedal, sb. x, 3. 

a. P. curve or surface ■=> Pedal sb. 4. P. origin , 
pole : see Pedal sb. 4. 

Pedal fl .2 1887. [ad. It pedate 

stem of a plant.] Applied to the lower and 
thicker part of a kind of straw grown in Italy for 
plaiting ; ellipt., a plait made with this straw. 
Pedal (pe’d&l), v. 1866. [f. Pedal j£.] 
inir. a. To play upon the pedals of an organ, 
b. To work the pedals of a bicycle 1888. 

Pedalier (ped&llvu). 1881. [a. Y.pddaJicr, 
i. p Id ale Pedal sb.l The pedal keyboard of an 
organ ; similar pedals attached to a pianoforte. 

Pedant (pc-dant), sb. (a.) 1588. [a. F. pe- 
dant or It. pedante teacher, etc. Origin unkn.] 
+1 . A schoolmaster, teacher, or tutor -1704. a. 
A person who overrates book-learning or techni- 
cal knowledge, or parades it ; one who has mere 
learning without practical judgement ; one who 
lays excessive stress upon details or upon strict 
adherence to formal rules} occas., one who is 
possessed by a theory, a doctrinaire 1596. 3. 

attrib. or adj. That is a pedant ; of or pertain- 
ing to a pedant ; pedantic 1616. 

«. Like a P. that keepes a Schools Pth Church 
Shako, a. A Man who has been brought up among 
Books, and is able to talk of nothing else, is.. what 
we call a P. Addison. 

f Pedante, -a*ntie, -a*nty. 1593. [app. a. 
It. pedante Pedant.] 1. -■ Pedant -1630. 
a. A company of pedants Milt. 


Pedantic (pfdsrntik), a. 1600. [f. Pedant 

or It. pedante + -IC.] Having the character of, or 
characteristic of, a pedant ,* characterized by or 
exhibiting pedantry 

He does not.. sacrifice sense and spirit to p. refine- 
ments Macaulay. SoPeda*nticala.(nowrartf)i588 ( 


[f. Pedant + -ism.) +x. The office or autho- 
rity of a schoolmaster ; the state of being binder 
a schoolmaster, pupillage. Also fig. -1058. a. 
Pedantic phraseology, treatment, or method ; 
pedantry 1593. 3. With a and pi. A piece of 

pedantry 16^6. 

a. History- fiooks, opulent in nugatory pedant isms 
Carlyle. 

Pedantize (pe'dAntaiz),**. 161 x. [f. aspTec. 
4 -ize.] x. intr. To play the pedant ; to speak 
Of write pedantically. Also to p. it. a. trans. 
To turn into a pedant ; to make pedants 1734. 
Pedantocracy (pedintp-krisi). 1859. [f. 
Pedant 4 -OCRACY ; app. coined (in F. form) 
by J. S. Milt] A system of government by 
pedants; a governing body 01 pedants. So 
Fedamtocrat. Pedantocra'tic 0. 


Pedantnr (pe'dintri). i6ia. fad. It. pedan- 
torus , t pedante ; see Pedant ana -RY.] 1 . The 
character, ha|>it of mind, or mode of proceed- 
ing, characteristic of a pedant; mere learning 
without Judgement ; unseasonable display of 
learning or technical knowledge. with pi. 
A piece of pedantry X656. a. Undue insis- 


tence on forms or details ; slavish adherence to 
rule, theory, or precedent 1845. 

1. P. proceeds from much Reading and little Under- 
standing Steele. That men are frighted at Female 
p. is very certain 1766. 

Pedarian (plde»*ri&n), a. and sb. 1753. [f. 
L. pedarius of or belonging to a foot, of a foot 
long, f. pes, ped - foot ; see -aj*y 1 and -AN.] Rom. 
Antiq. A. adj. Applied to Roman senators of 
an inferior grade, who had no vote of their 
own, but could merely signify their assent to 
that of another. B. sb. A pedarian senator. 
Pedate (pe’d^t), a . 1760. [ud. L. pedatus 
having feet, f. pedem foot ; see -ate*.J Nat. 
Hist. x. Having divisions like toes, or like the 
claws of a bird's foot ; spec, in Rot. applied to a 
compound or lobed leaf having a slender midrib 
passing through the central leaflet or lobe, and 
two thicker lateral ribs which branch at succes- 
sive points to form the midribs of the lateral 
leaflets. Applied also to the venation of a simple 
leaf when thus arranged. SofPedated. 9 . Zool. 
Furnished with feet 1816. 3. Anat. Expanded 
(at the end) like a foot 1870. Pe'dately adv. 

Pedati-, comb, form of L. pedatus Pedate, 
in adjs. relating to leaves : Fedutifid (pfdse’tifid) 

I L. fidus split], pedately cleft or divided at 
least half-way to the base ; Pcdatipa*rtite (pf- 
d/Ui-) [Partite], pedately divided nearly to the 
base; so Peda'tisect, Pedatiae’cted (pfcUiti-) 
[Tv. seetus cut] ; etc. 

Peddle (pe-d’l), v. 153a. [In I, app. back- 
formation from fedler Pedlar ; in II perh. 
alteration of Piddle 1/.] L 1. intr. To follow 
the occupation of a pedlar; to go about carry- 
ing small wares for sale. a. trans. To trade or 
deal in as a pedlar ; to carry about and offer for 
sale. Chiefly L/.S. 1837. b.Jig. To deal out in 
small quantities; to ‘retail’ 1837. 

a. b. Going around peddling his griefs in private 
ears 1864. 

IL intr. To busy oneself with trifles; to trifle, 
dally. (Cf. Piddle v.) 1597. b. trans. with 
away : To fritter away on trifles x88o. So Pe-d- 
dling vbl. sb. the occupation of a pedlar ; also, 
dealing in trifles or in a trifling manner. 

Peddling (pe’dliq) ,ppl. a, 153a. [See Ped- 
dle v. and -ing *.] 1. Plying the trade of a 

pedlar ; going about with small goods for sale, 
a. a. Of persons: Busying oneself with trifles, 
or in a trifling way. b. Of things : Trifling, 
contemptible, petty, trashy 1597. 

a. Poor pu Dilettantism Carlyle. Hence Pe*d- 
dlingly culv. 

Pederast, etc. : see Paiderast, etc. 

II Pedesis (piU/’sis). 1878. [a. Gr. 

j leaping.] A name given to the Brownian move- 
ment of minute particles; see Brownian a . 

Pedestal (pe*d6stil), sb. 1563. [a. F. pii~ 
destal , ad. It piedestallo , t pisdistallo , i, e. pie 
di stallo foot of a stall, f. pit, piede foot + stallo 
stall, hovel, shed, stable. In Eng. refash. after 
L. pedem. ] x. The base supporting a column 
or pillar in construction ; the base of an obelisk, 
statue, vase, or the like ; also, each of the two 
supports of a knee-hole writing-table. 9. A 
base, support, foundation 1591. 3. techn . fa. 
On a railway, the ‘ chair ’ used to support the 
rails, or a base to suppoi t the chair ; b. on axle- 
guard or horn-plate ; c. the standard or each of 
the standards or supports of various machines 
or pieces of mechanism; e.g. the standard of a 
pillow-block, etc. 1774. 

a. Self-denial and Mortification, which are the P. of 
the Crosse Jee. Taylor. Fain would he make the 
world his p. Young. 

attrib. and Cotnb.x p.-coil, -coiler, an upright 
coil of steam-pipe fur use ns a radiator ; -cover, die 
cap of a pillow-block ; -table, one with a massive 
central support or foot. Hence Pe^destalu. trans. 
to sat or support upon ip.| to furnish with a p. {lit. 
and Jig.). JPa'deat&llea, aled a. provided with, 
set upon, or having a p, 

Pedestrial (p/de-striAl), a. 1611. [f. L. 
pedester on foot, going on foot (f. pes, ped - foot) 
+-AL.] -ft, - Pedestrian -1634. 0. Fitted 
for walking, as the p. legs of a crab 1890. Hence 
Pede'atriaJly adv. 

Pedestrian (pldestriSn), a. and sb, 17x6. 
[f. L. pedester (see prec.) + -AN.] A. adj. 7. On 
toot, going on loot ; performed on foot ; of or 
pertaining to walking 1791 b. Of a statue:* 
Representing a person on foot x8aa, a. f After 


L. pedester, Gr. *c ffo] Applied to plain prose as 
opposed to verse ; prosaic, commonplace 17x6. 

s. A p. tour Wordbw. a. P. Muses Byhom, Verse 
. .of a very p. order 1888. 

B. sb. One who goes or travels on foot ; a 
walker 1793. Hence Pede'strlaniara, the prac- 
tice of a p., walking ; prosaic or commonplace 
quality or style. Pedcstrianise v. intr. (also 
with it) to act the pedestrian ; to go or travel on 
foot ; to walk x8xi. 

fPede-strious, a. 1646. [f. L. pedester 4 
-ous. | Going on foot -1823. 

Pedetentous (pcd/te’ntas), a. rare. 1837. 
[f. L. pedetentim step by step + -ous.] Pro- 
ceeding step by step ; advancing cautiously. 
Pedetic (pfde'tik), a. 1878. [ad. Gr. 1x1787- 
ruebs, f. vrjbijTifs leaper ; cf. Pedesis.] Of or 
pertaining to pedesis. 

Pedl-, comb, form of L. pes , pedem foot, as 
in L. pedisequus, Eng. pedicure, etc. 

Pe'diform, a. having the form of a foot} said 
chiefly of the organs of insects. Pedigerous (pfdt‘- 
d 7, eras), a. bearing feet or legs. 

Pediad (pe*di&d),<x. 1899. [ad. Gr. veSi&s, 
-d&a adj. flat, level, f. veftiov Pedion.] Crysi, 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of pedia. 

Pedicel (pe*dis£l). 1676. [ad. mod.L. pedt- 
cellus, dim. of pediculus little foot, footstalk, 
dim. of pes , ped- foot. In mod.F. pidicelle .] 1. 
Hot. A small stalk or stalk-like structure in a 
plant ; esp. each of the subordinate stalks which 
immediately bear the flowers in a branched in- 
florescence (the main stalk being the peduncle) ; 
also, a small peduncle. a. 7*ol. and Anat. 
Applied to various small stalk-liko structures in 
animals (mostly also called Peduncle) x8a6. 

a. In insectB, the third joint of an antenna ; also, 
the basal joint of the abdomen when long and slen- 
der. b. The eye-stalk in some Crustacea, etc. c. 
The stalk by which a brachiopod, etc., is attached, 
d. Each of tne ambulacra! feet of an echinoderm. 6. 
The Pedicle of a vertebra. 

3. attrib as p.-ccll, a cell forming a p. 1882. 
Hence Pedice'llar a. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a p. Pe- dice lied, -eled a. pedicellate. 

|j Pedicellaria (pe:disele»Tia). PI. -fie. 187a. 
[mod.L., f. pedicellus Pedicel,] Zool. In 
eclunoderras. Each of a number of small pincer- 
likc organs, with two, three, or four valves, on 
Lhe outside of the body, usually among and 
around the spines. 

Pedicellate (pe‘dis£l*it), a. 1894. [f. mod.L. 
pedicellus Pedicel + -ATE *.] Hot. and Zool. 
Having a pedicel or pedicels; spec, in Zool. 
belonging to the division Pedicellata of echino- 
derms. So Pe'dicellated a. i8ax. Pedicella*- 
tion, the condition of being p. 

Pedicle (pe*dik’l). x 6 a 6 . [ad. L. pediculus 
footstalk, dim. of pes, ped- foot; see -CULR.] 
Nat. Hist., etc. x. not. A small stalk, footstalk, 
pedicel ; formerly, the stalk of a leaf ( — petiole), 
or of a flower or fruit (*= peduncle ) ; now usu„ 
a minute stalk-like support, as those of seeds, 
glands, etc. 9. Zool., etc. A small stalk ; a 
pedicel or peduncle. 

spec. a. Path. A stalk by which a tumour, etc., is 
attached to a part of the body. b. A nat. Each of 
the two narrow thickened parte of a vertebra connect- 
ing the centrum with the lamina. C. Z00L The pro- 
cess of bone supporting the horu of a deer, etc. 1753. 
Hence Pe*dicled a. having a p., pediculated. 
Pedicular (p/di*ki£l&i), a. 1660. [ad. L. 
ped iev laris , f. pediculus louse. Cf. F. pidicu- 
laire. ] Of or pertaining to a louse or lice ; lousy. 
Pediculate (pfdi-kitflA), a. {sb.) 1837. [f. 
L. pediculus footstalk 4 -ATE s .] Nat. Hist, 
1. = next 9 . Belonging to the group Pedicu- 
latt of teleost fishes, characterized by the elon- 
gated basis of the pectoral fins, resembling an 
arm. Also as sb. A member of this group 
t88o. 

Pediculated a. 1899. [L 

as prec. 4- -ed *.] Having, or borne upon, a 
pedicle ; stalked. (Chiefly in Path, of morbid 
growths.) 

Fedicwa*tloa. 1719* [ad. late L. pedicula- 
tionem, f. pediculus louse ; see nation.] Path. 
= Pediculosis, 

U Pe dicul osis. 1890. [f. L. pediculus louse 

4 -OfilS.] Path., Pbthiriaais, 

PedicukuMi (pAlrttidlw). a. 1590. [ad. L. 
pediculosus, Lpiduulm louse.] Infested with 
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lice, lousy ; also, of or pertaining to a louse, or 
characterized by lice. 

Pedicure (pe’dikiuej), sb. 184a. [a. F. pedi- 
cure , f. L. j>cs, pedi- foot 4- curare to take care 
o£] 1. One whose business is the surgical care 
and treatment of the feet. 9. The surgical 
treatment of the feet, esp. in the removal or 
cure of corns, bunions, etc. 1863. So Fe'dicure 
v. to cure or treat (the feet) by the removal of 
corns, etc. Pe’dicurism, the art of a p. Pe'di* 
curie t — sense z. 

Pedigree (pe*digrf% late ME. [In 15th 
pedegru, fee-de-grew, etc., app. AF. forms « 
fid [pied) de grue crane's foot ; so called ' from 
a three-line mark (like the broad arrow) used in 
denoting succession in pedigrees ’ (Skeat).] 1. 
A genealogical stemma or table ; a genealogy 
drawn up m tabular form. 9. One's line of an- 
cestors ; ancestry ; descent 1440. b. Of animals 
1608. c. tranfi. Origin, line of succession ; ety- 
mological descent 1566. 3. (Without article.) 

Descent in the abstract ; esp. ancient descent ; 
* birth ' 1460. 4. A line of succession ; loosely , 

a long series or 'string* of people 153a. 5 

attrib . and Comb . Of, pertaining to, or having 
a recorded line of descent, as p. cattle, etc. 1863, 
s. I wish.. you would make a p. for me 1711. ( a. 
Who had no better cover for bia sordid extraction 
than a Welch pedegrew Sidney, c. The origin and 
p. of our moral judgments 1833. 3. Vertue lieth not 

in P. Hobhks. 5 Pedigree-mongers nowadays in- 
vent pedigrees 1871. Hence Pe’dlgreed a. having 
a recorded p., as cattle. 

|| Pediluvium (pedili£"vi#rn). PI. -la. 1693. 
[mod. or raod.L., f. pcs, pedi- foot + -luvium 
washing, f. luere to wasn.1 A foot-bath; a 
washing of feet. Also attrib. Hence Pedilu** 
vial a . ; also sb. pi. ceremonies connected with 
the washing of feet (as a religious act). 

Pedi mane (pc'dimr'n). 1835. [a. F. pidi- 
mane, £ L. pcs, pedi- foot + man us hand.] Zool . 
A pedimanous quadruped (see next). 

Pedlmanous (prtlrminas), a. 1839. [f. as 
prec. 4- -OUS.] Z00L Having feet like hands ; 
applied to the lemurs and opossums in ref. to 
their hind feet 

Pediment (pe'dimSnt). 159a. [An altera- 
tion of periment, peremint, perh. a workman’s 
corruption of pyramid .] z. The triangular 
part, resembling a low gable, crowning the front 
of a building in the Grecian style of architec- 
ture, esp. over a portico. Also, a similarly-placed 
member in the Roman and Renaissance styles. 
Hence, in Decorative art. Any member of similar 
form and position, as one placed over the open- 
ing in an ironwork screen, etc. 9. Referred to 
L. pes ( ped-) * foot ’, and used for 1 A base, foun- 
dation ; a pavement 1726. Hence Pe'dimented 
a. having a p. ; formed with or made like a p. 

Fedime ntal, a. 1851. [f. prec. +-AL.] Z. 
Of or pertaining to a pediment, of the nature of 
a pediment, b. Shaped like a pediment, rising 
to a vertical angle 1890. 9. Of or pertaining to 
a pedestal (see Pediment a). G. Meredith. 

Pedion (pe’dyn). PI. pedia. 1899. fa.Gr. 

1 rc&'ov a plane, a flat surface.] Cryst. A term 
for any face of an anorthic crystal, each face 
being bounded by a set of faces of which no two 
are necessarily parallel, and which are connected 
only by a law of rational indices. 

Pedlpalp (pe'dipaelp). Also In L. form 
pedlpaJpoa, pi. -i. 1826. [ad. mod.L. Pedipalpi 
sb. pi. , f. L. pes, pedi- foot 4- palpus Palp. ] Zool. 
z. An arachnid of the group Pedipalpi , distin- 
guished by large pincer-like palps ; formerly 
including the true scorpions, now only the 
Phrynidx and Thelypkonidx, or whip-scorpions 
1835. 9. Each of a pair of palps or feelers at- 

tached to the head just in front of the ambula- 
tory limbs in most Arachnids; in some cases 
large and pincer-like or chelate X826. Hence 
Pedipa’lpal a. Pedipa*lpate a. provided with 
pedipalps. Pedipa*lpons a , belonging to the 
group Pedipalpi (see z) ; having Urge pedipalps. 
Pedlar (pe-dbi), sb. Also U.S. ped(d)ler. 
late ME. [Origin obsc. Cf. earlier tedder.) 1. 
One who goes about carrying small goods for 
sale (usu. in a bundle or pack ) ; a travelling chap- 
man. (Cl Hawker.) Also fig. 9. One who 
peddles, or works in a petty, incompetent, or 
Ineffective way 1585. g* attrib. 1553. 
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1. All as a poora pedler he did wend, Bearing a 
trusse of tryfles at hys backe Sfknsbr. 

Comb. Pedlar's French, rogues’ and thieves' 
cant; hence, unintelligible jargon, gibberish. 

Pedlary (pe dUri), so. [a.) 1530 [f. prec. 
4- -v 8 ; cf. beggary ,J A. sb. 1. The business or 
practice of a pedlar. Also fig. 1604. b. Pedlars' 
wares 1593. a. Trifling practices or things ; 
trumpery, trash, rubbish 1530. B. attrib. or as 
adj. Pedlar's 1550. fig. Peddling, trashy -1674. 
A. a. Ear-confession and pardons, with like p. 1530. 
Pedo- : see P/E.DO-. 

Pedology (pxdp- 16< 1 31). 1995. [f. Gr. uilov 
ground 4- -LOGY,] The science of soils. 
Pedometer (p/d^'mltw). 1793. [ad. F.pd- 
domitre, hybrid f. pedo- for L. pedi- Pedi- + Gr. 
plrpov measure, -meter.] An instrument for 
recording the number of steps taken, and thus 
approximately measuring the distance travelled 
on foot ; usu. resembling a watch, having a dial- 
plate marked with numbers, round which a 
pointer or index-hand travels. Hence Pedo- 
me tric, -al adjs. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a p. ; -ly adv. 

Pedomotive (pe*d£mdtativ\ a. and sb. 1894. 
[erron. f. pedo- for Pedi- 4- Motive ; cf. loco- 
motive, ] (A veh icle) actuated by the foot or feet. 
Pedrail (pe’dr^il). 190a. [f. L . pes, pedem 

foot + Rail sb . 2 ] A device for facilitating pro- 
gress of heavy vehicles over rough ground by 
attachment of broad foot-like supporting sur- 
faces to the wheel-rims. 

II Pedregal (pedrega’l, pe’dregal). Also 
erron. pedra-. 1839. [Sp. pedregal a stony 
place, f . piedra stone — L. pe/ra.] In Mexico 
and s.w. U. S., a rough and rocky tract ; an old 
lava- field. Also transf an ice-field. 

Pedrero (pedre*m). Now Hist. 1440. [a. 
Sp. pedrero , repr. L. type *petrarius, - um , in 
med.I .. petraria a stone-throwing engine, f. pe - 
trarius, adj., f. petra stone.] A piece of ord- 
nance orig. for discharging stones, formerly also 
broken iron, etc., and for firing salutes. 

Peduncle (pfdvgk’l). 1753. [ad. mod.L. 

pedunculus footstalk, dim. of pedem,pes foot.] 1. 
Bot. The stalk of a flower or fruit, or of a cluster 
of flowers or fruits ; the primary stalk, or one 
of the general stalks of an inflorescence, which 
bears cither a solitary flower, a number of ses- 
sile flowers, or a number of subordinate stalks 
(pedicels) directly bearing the flowers. (Dist. 
lrom a leaf-stalk or petiole.) 9. Zool., etc. A 
stalk or stalk-like process in an animal body, 
either normal or morbid ; — Pedicel 9 a, b, c. 
Pedicle 9 a; also, applied to several bundles of 
nerve-fibres in the brain, connecting one part 
of it with another 1797. So Pedu*nded a. pe- 
dunculate. Pedu*ncular a. (Nat, Hist,) of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, a p. 
Pedunculate (pfdp-gkiifllt), a. 1760. [ad. 
mod. L. peduneulatus , f. pedunculus ; see prec. 
and - ate *.] Nat. Hist . Having a peduncle or 
peduncles ; supported by a peduncle ; stalked. 
So Pedu nculated a. 1752. 
fPee, sb^ 1483. [« late MDu. pie (now 

pij) coat of coarse woollen stuff ; lound from 
14th c. in courtepy m Du. korte pie short coat of 
this kind; history obsc. Now only in Pea- 
coat, Pea-jacket.] A coat of coarse cloth 
worn by men, esp. in the x6th c. -1635. 

Pee (pi), sb* 1653. [History unkn.] Min- 
ing. The portion common to two veins which 
intersect. 

Pee, sb* 1747. [Cf. Pea 3 .] Mining. A 
small piece of ore. 

Pee (pi), v, 1788. To urinate. Also sb. 
Peek (p/k), v. [ME. pike , pyke\ origin 
unkn,, but cf. Peep v .* and Keek (ME. kike).] 
intr. To look through a crevice, or out of or 
into a recess, etc. ; to peer, peep, pnr, look in 
or out. Hence Peek sb. a peep, a glance 1844. 
Peek-bo, peek-a-boo* Now chiefly CZ.S. 

P re. [f. Peek v.] - Bo-peep, Peep- bo. 

eel (pVl),/£. 1 mE.pel t pelc-AF.pcl t OV. 
pie l (raod.F. pieu) stake : — L. pains, palum.] 
ti. A stake (rare). ME. only, to* A palisade 
formed of stakes ; a stockade ; a stockaded or 
palisaded (and moated) enclosure -1596. ta« 
A castle ; esp. a small castle or tower -1679. 
4. The general name, in modern writers, for 
the massive square towers or fortified dwellings I 
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built in the 16th c. in the border counties of 
England and Scotland, for defence against fo- 
rays 1726. 5. Hence, the proper name of a 

place in the Isle of Man 17x8. 0 . attrib „ as 

p. -house, -tower * sense 4. 1505. 

Peel (p/1), sb* [late ME. a. OF. pels (mod. 
F. pelle shovel) : — L. pala spade, shovel, etc.] 
1. A shovel or shovel-shaped instrument. 9. 
spec. A baker's shovel for thrusting loaves, pies, 
etc. into the oven and withdrawing them from 
it. late ME. 3. Printing. A T-shaped instru- 
ment used to hang up damp freshly printed 
sheets to dry 1683. 4. The blade or wash of 

an oar. U.S. 1875. 

Peel (pll), sb.* 1583. [var. of Pill sb\, 
after Peel */.] The rind or outer coating of 
any fruit ; esp. in orange lemon-, citron-p. ; 
candled p.» the candied rind of species of Ci- 
trus, esp. the citron. 

Peel (pil), v. ME. [var. of Pill o.L in 
later use appropriated to the sense 'decorti- 
cate '. ] -f-I. To pillage, trans. *» Pill v. 1 1. 

-1732. IL To decorticate, strip, x. To strip 
anything of its outer layer, as an orange, po- 
tato, etc., of its skin or rind, a tree of its bark ; 
also usu. with off, to strip off (skin, bark, etc.), 
late ME. b. To make by peeling 1885. 9. 

intr. Of trees, animal bodies, etc. : To be- 
come bare of bark, skin, etc. ; to cast the epi- 
dermis as after a fever. Of skin or bark : To 
become detached, scale off. Also b. To admit 
of being peeled or barked. 1599. 3. absol. or 

intr. To strip, as for exercise, etc. (Now slang 
or colloq.) 1785. 

1. b. And Jacob took him rods of fresh poplar, .and 

t a t . :n_ ji 1 ■ — 


peeled (A. I . pilled] white sirakes in them Gen. xxx. 
j7(R.V.). a. ^ ‘ 


(R. V.). a. b. A meanes to make them pcele 
fietter 1641. 3. He began to p., as the boxers call it 

Marry at. 

Peeled (prtd),///. a. 1470. [f. prec. 4- -kd 1 . 
See also Pilled. j x. Stripped of possessions, 
plundered 1508. 9 . * PlLLED ppl. a. 9. 1470. 

3. Worn threadbare, as a garment; bare of 

herbage, as ground. b. transf. Beggarly, 
mean, wretched. X510. 4. Stripped of skin, 

bark, rind, etc. 1725. g. Phr. Scattered and 
peeled (Isa. xviii. 2). prob. a mistranslation ; but 
peeled has been vaguely associated with one or 
more of the senses above 16x1. 

1. Is thy land p., thy realm marauded? Emerson. 

4. Phr. To keep (one's) eyes /., L e. open, on the alert. 
U.S. colloq. 5. A people scattered and peeled and 
trodden under foot Wkslky. Hence Pee*Ung vbl 
sb. the action of the vb. ; concr. that which is peeled 
orpcels off 

Peeler l (pf*lai). ME. [f. as prec. 4- -er l. 

Sec also PlLLER.J ti. — PlLLER X. -1608. 
b. A plant that robs or impoverishes the soil 
1573. 9. One who or that which peels 1597. 

Peeler 2 (pf*Ui). 1817. [-er 1 .] A nick- 
name for members of the Irish constabulary, 
founded (x8ia-x8) by Mr. (later Sir) Robert 
Peel ; hence, lor a policeman in England. See 
Bobby a. 

Peelite (pflalt). 1853. [See-ITEL] A 
name given to those Conservatives who sided 
with Sir Robert Peel when he introduced his 
measure for the repeal of the Com Laws in 1846. 
So Pee*lism. 

Peexi (pfn). dial. , techn., and US. 1683. 
17th c. pen ; of obsc. origin.] The sharp or 
thin end of a hammer-head, opposite to the 
face ; * Pane sb . 9 

Peenge (ptndg), v. Sc. and n. dial Also 
pinge. 15 . . . [peril, after whin re to whine, infl. 
by peek, peevish, etc.] intr. To whine, com- 
plain in a whining voice. 

Peep (pip), sb- 1 late ME. [f. Peep vX] 
x. An imitation of the feeble shrill sound made 
by young birds, mice, etc. ; the sound itself ; a 
cheep or faint squeak. Now arch, or local. 
1470. a. A pop. name of certain birds, e.g. 
species of sandpiper, the meadow-pipit, etc. 

^(pn.) , sb .* 1530. [f. Peep ».*] An 
act of peeping; a surreptitious, furtive, or peer- 
ing glance S730. b. j tg. Said esp. of the first 
appearance of daylight, as in p. of dawn, P. of 
DAT, etc. Also, a tiny speck of light. 1530. e. 
- PEKP-Ba Obs. exc. dial. 1677. 

Hence that wild suspicious p., Like a vogue that 
steals a sheep Swxfx. tow Off have we seen him at 
the p. o f dawn Okay. 


t(mon). a (pass), an (l**d)« p (cut), f (Fr. ch#f). 9 (ev*r). el (/, eye), $ (Fr. can d* vie), i (sit), i (Psych#). 9 (what), p (gft). 



PEEP 


attrib. and Comb, f p. ] 
-sight, a backsight for tiff 


hawk (dial.), a kestrel ; 
_ _ rifles with a slit for bringing 

the foresight into line with the object aimed at. 

Peep (pip), vA Qatc ME. peptn, repl. 
earlier pipen, pypm — OF. piper : echoic. See 
Pipe v. 1 ] z. intr. To utter the weak shrill 
sound proper to young birds, mice, and some 
frogs ; to cheep, chirp, squeak. n. transf. Of 
persons : To squeak ; to * sing small (Chiefly 
contemptuous.) 155a 

s. There was none that moved the wing, or opened 
the mouth, or peeped [R. V. chirped) Isa. x. 14. a. 
Wizards that peepe and that mutter Isa. viii. 19. 
Peep (pip), 1460. [app. related to 
Fkek t/.j z. intr. To look through a narrow 
aperture as through the half-shut eyelids or 
through a crevice, chink, etc. into a larger 
space ; hence, to look furtively, slyly, or pry- 
ingly. 9. fig. To emerge into view ; to begin 
to appear or show itself; said of daylight, 
flowers, distant eminences, etc. ; freq. with the 
suggestion of looking out or over something. 
I S3S« b. Of a plant, seed, etc. : To sprout 
*593- «• Of a characteristic : To come slightly 
into view unconsciously 1579. 3. tram. To 

cause to appear slightly ; often with out Z573. b. 
To cause or allow (the eye) to peep. rare. 1818. 

1. Some that will euermore peepe through their 
eyes, And laugh like Parrats at a bag-piper Shaks. 
a. Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn 
Goldsm. C. The way the retired statesman peeps 
out in his essays Lamb. 3. This love.. Peeps out his 
coward head to dare my age Dkydbn. 

Peep-bo (prpbJu;). colloq. 1837. ■* Bo- 
peep. 

Peeper 1 (pfpoi). 1591. [f. Peep v\ + 

-f.r 1 .] 1. One who or that which peeps or 

cheeps i6iz. 9. j spec. a. A young chicken or 
pigeon 1591. b. U.S. One of various tree- 
frogs, esp. the Hylodes 1884. 

Peeper 2 (prpw). 165a. [f. Peep v* + 
-e r *. J t. One who peeps or peers ; esp. a 1 Paul 
Pry \ 9. slang. An eye* Chiefly pi. 1700. 3. 

Cant. A looking-glass ; also, a spy-glass ; pi. a 
pair of spectacles 1694. 

1. What would not I give for a peeper’s place at 
the meeting 1063. 

Peep-hole (ppphdbl). 1681. A small hole 
through which one can peep. 

Pee*ping, ppl. a. 1599. [f. Peep v 2 + 

-INO a . J That peeps or peers ; that peeps forth. 
P. Tom (see quot.) ; hence allusively. 

The atory [of Godiva] is embellished with the in- 
cident of P. Tom, a prying inquisitive tailor, who was 
struck blind for popping out his bead as the lady 
passed 1837. 

Peep of day. 1577. [See Peep sb .2 b. 
Cf. day-peep (1530).] The first appearance of 
daylight 

Peef-ofiday boys, a Protestant organization in the 
North of Ireland (c 1784-95', whose members visited 
the houses of their Roman Catholic opponents at 
daybreak in search of arms. 

Peep-show (pf-pjju). 1861. [f. Peep v . 2 
or sb.* + Show j$.J A small exhibition of pic- 
tures, etc., viewed through a magnifying lens 
inserted in a small orifice. Also fig. 

|| Peepul, pipal (pPprl). 1788. [Hindi pi- 
pal :--Skr. pippala. J — Bo-tree. Also p.-tree. 
Peer (pl»i), sb. (a.) [ME. per, pe(e)re, a. 
OF. per, peer, F. pair — L. parem , par equal.] 

1 . An equal in standing or rank ; one’s equal be- 
fore the law. 9. An equal in any respect ME. 
3. One matched with another ; a companion, 
mate ; a rival. Obi. or arch . ME. 4. A mem- 
ber of one of the degrees of nobility in the 
U nited Kingdom ; a duke, marquis, earl, vis- 
count, or baron. Also transf and 'bgen. ME. 
5. attrib . That is a peer Z693. 0 . adj. or quasi- 

adj. Equal [to) 1567. 

s. Nor must Strafford suffer by nn ordinary way of 

i udicature by his peers, .he must die by Act of Par. 
lament 1660. a Ulysses. .Jove’* p. in wisdom 
Cowraa. 3. To stray away into these forests drear. 
Alone, without a p. Keats. 4 Peers of ths United 
Kingdom or of the realm (up to 1707 called Peers qf 
England, from 1707 to x8oi Peers of Great Britain ), 
all of whom may sit in the House of Lords. Peersof 
Scotland, of whom sixteen ere elected to each Parlia- 
ment as representative members to ait in the House 
of Lords. Peers of Ireland, of whom twenty-eight 
representaHver ere elected for life to the House of 
Lords. Peers qf France, (a) - Douzbfbrs i (b) those 
who possessed a territory which had been erected 
into a lordship and who had a right to sit in the Par- 
liament of Paris 1 ifi) members of the Upper Legtsla- 
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tive Chamber, 1814-1848. 6. More than one artist 

whose hand has not been p. to his feeling 1881. 
Hence Pee*rship = Pkkeagk a, Pxbrdom 3. 

Peer (pl»j), v . 1 late ME. [a. Ob. perer, 
var. of pairier , parer s — L. pariare to make 
equal, f. parem PEER.] tt. tram. To make, 
or class, as equal ; to rank with -166a. 9. To 

equal, to rank with 1440. 3. intr. To be equal, 

to rank on an equality, late ME. 4. [f. prec. 
sb.] tram . To make ;a man) a peer, colloq. 
X 7S3* 

a. O, that *s the queen o’ womankind, And ne'er a 
ane to p. her Burns. 

Peer (plsi) f 1450. [Origin obsc. ; perh. 
connected with pear , pere, aphet. f. Appear.] 
1. intr. To look narrowly, esp. in order to make 
something out. 9. fig. Said of inanimate 
things : To * peep out r so as just to be seen ; 
to appear slightly 159a. 3. transf To show 
(itself) ; to appear 159a. +4. tram. To make 
to peep out Shaks. 

x. Peering in Maps for ports, and peers, and rodes 
Shaks. Deep into that darkne^ peering, long I 
stood Poe. a Already streaks of blue p. through 
our clouds Carlyle. 3. No Shepherdcsse, but Flora 
Peering in Aprils front Shaks. Hence Peering///. 
a. that peers 1629. 

Peerage (pl»-red.^). 1454. [f. Peer sb. + 
-age.] z. The body of peers. b .gen. No- 
bility, aristocracy 1725. a. The rank or dig- 
nity of a peer 1671. tb. The territory of a 
peer -1759. 3. A book containing a list of the 

peers, with their genealogy, connexions, etc. 
1766. 4. attrib. as p.-book, etc. 1727. 

1. When Charlemain with all his P. fell By Fonta- 
rabbia Milt. 3. His name was in the P. 1856. 

Peerdom (pleudom). 1603. [f. Peer sb. 

+ -dom .1 1. a Peerage a. ta. The tem- 
ofa Fi 


3. Equality 1891. 
[f. Peer sb. 


tory of a French peer -176a. 

Peeress (pi* -res). 1689. 

-ess.] The wife of a peer. 

P. in her own right , a woman having the rank of a 
peer by creation or descent. 

Peerless (pi ••lies), a. ME. [-less.] With- 
out peer ; unequalled, matchless. 

The moon. .Apparent Queen unvaild her p. light 
Milt. Hence Poe‘rless-ly adv., -ness. 

Peery (pl»*n), a. 1 70a [£. Peer v . 2 + -Y.] 
Inclined to peer ; hence, prying, inquisitive, 
b. Rogues* Cant . Knowing, sly 1757- 

Two p. gray eyes, which nad a droll obliquity of 
vision Scott. 

Peesweep (pPzw/p). Sc. aud dial. 179 6. 
[From the cry.J The lapwing. 

Peetweet (pPtwit). U.S. 1844. [Echoic ; 
cf. peewit .] The spotted sand piper or sand- 
lark of N. America (Tringotdes macularius). 

Peeved (piVd), ppl. a. Orig. U.S. 1918. 
[f. Pkev(ish + -ed\] Annoyed, vexed. 

Peevish (pPviJ), a. late ME. [Origin 
unkn.] ti. Silly, senseless -1676. +b. Be- 

side oneself ; mad **1591. ta. Spiteful, malig- 
nant, mischievous, harmful -1601. +3. An 

epithet of dislike, hostility, etc., expressing 
rather the speaker’s feeling than any quality of 
the object referred to -1548. I4. Perverse ; 

headstrong, obstinate ; skittish, capricious, coy 
-1671. 5. Morose, querulous, ill-tempered, 

childishly fretful 1530. b. Of personal quali- 
ties, actions, etc. : Characterized by petty vexa- 
tion 1577. 8. in advb. constr. — peevishly Z539. 

1. P. chattering Ford. & Peeuisne and mocking 
rymes Grafton. a. Sirs, howe is it thus. .that this 
peuysshedouehouse noldetn agaynst vs so longe? 1591. 
4. Two Gent. v. ii. 49. £. Some men fast to mortine 

their lust : and their fasting makes them p. J*r. Tay- 
lor. b. With a p. whine in bis voice Hazutt. Hence 
Pee*vish-ly adv., -nesa* 

Peewit : see Pewit* 

Peg (peg), sb . 1 1440. [app. of LG. origin ; 
cf. dial. Du. peg ’, plug, peg, small wooden pin, 
LG. pigge peg, etc.] 1. A pin or bolt, orig. of 
wooa, also of metal, etc., used to hold together 
parts of a framework, of machinery, etc., for 
stopping up a hole, as the vent of a cask, for 
hanging up hats, clothes, etc., for holding the 
ropes of a tent, etc., or for marking boundaries, 
levels, the score in cribb&ge, etc. Also short 
for clothe s-p. b. A cricket stump, colloq. 1909. 
9. spec. a. in stringed musical instruments, A 
pin of wood or metal to which the strings are 
fastened at one end. and which is turned to 
adjust the tension in tuning; a tuning-peg. 
Often in fig. expressions. 1589. b. One of a set 


PEGGING 

of pins fixed in a drinking-vessel to measure the 
quantity each person was to drink Z617. c. 
Shoemaking. A pin of wood, etc., used to fasten 
the uppers to the sole, or the lifts to each other 
1765. d. The metal pin on which a peg-top 
spins 1740. g. fig. ?The interval between two 
pegs ; a stpp, degree 1589. 4. A drink ; esp. 

of brandy and soda-water. Chiefly in Anglo- 
Indian slang. [Cf. a b.) 1864. 5. An imple- 

ment furnished with a pin, claw, or hook, used 
for tearing, harpooning, etc. 1731 . 

I. Phr. A round /. in a square hole (or vice versa). 
a man placed in a position unsuited or uncongenial 
to him. A /. to hang (a discourse, opinion, etc.) on, 
an occasion, pretext, excuse for. To move, start , stir 
a /., to move a limb, make a move. a. &• Oth . 11. i. 
203. b. Come, old fellow, drink down to your p. 
Longf. 3. Phr. To take, bring , let (a person) down 
a /. (or two), a fi. lower , etc., to lower him a degree 
in his own or the general estimation. Also, to come 
down a fi. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-hole , etc. | p. -board, a 
board wiih holes and pegs, used in some games j 
•ladder, a ladder with a single standard having 
rungs fixed through it, or to one side! p. leg, a 
wooden legs -tankard, one with pegs inserted at 
intervals to mark the quantity each person is to 
drink ; -tooth, a peg-shaped tooth, a canine tooth. 
Peg (peg), sb.* 1694. [Altered from Meg 
« Margaret; cf. Poll *■ Moll, Mary.'] z. A 
pet form of Margaret . 9- Old Peg (dial.) : 

Skim-milk cheese 1785. 

Peg (peg), *543- [f* Peo J*- 1 ] I- 
tram. To fix with a peg ; to fasten with or as 
with a peg or pegs. Also with dorum, in , out, 
up. 1598. b. fig. To confine; to tie or bind 
down 1824. c .fig. To fix the market price by 
buying or selling freely at a given price. Stock 
Exchange slang. 1882. 9. To insert a peg into, 

ta. To thrust a peg into the nose of (a swine, 
etc.) to prevent it from routing -1631. tb. To 
plug ; to spike (a cannon) -174 7. 3. To strike 

or pierce with a peg ; to strike with a turtle- 
peg ; to harpoon. b. intr. To aim at with a 
peg or peg-top. 1740. 4. Cribbage. To mark 

(the score) with pegs on a cnbbage-board (also 
absol.) ; hence transf to score (so many) i8az. 
5. To mark with pegs ; esp to mark the boun- 
daries of (a piece of ground, a claim, etc.) with 
pegs placed at the corners ; usu. /. out 1852. 

3. Silas pegged at him with his wooden leg Dickkns. 
5. Several other claima have been pegged out 1890. 

II. tt* To drive in as a peg by repeated blows 

-1647. a. intr. To make one’s way with vigour 
or haste, dial, and collotf. 1808. 3. To work 

on persistently; to * hammer * away 1805. 
(Senses a and 3 esp. with away, etc.) 

a. Down the street I pegged like a madman 1884. 
3. It is no good pegging away at one little point 
1867. 

Peg out- a. Croquet. To put (a ball) out by mak- 
ing it hit the winning-peg. b. intr. Cribbage. ' 1*0 
win the game by reaching the last holes before the 
show of hands, c. intr. To peg or pitch one's tent, 
d. To die j to be ruined (slang). Hence Pe*gger, 
one who pegs ; also, a pegging-machine. 

Pegamoid (pe’g&moid). 1895. Trade 
name of a waterproof cloth or imitation leather. 
Pegasus (pe-g&aft). late ME. [L., a. Gr. 
n^yatror, f. mj7 i\ spring, fount ; named from 
the mjyai or springs of Ocean, near which Me- 
dusa was said to have been killed. Formerly 
also, Pe*gaee, in late ME. Pegaaee.] z. Gr. 
and L. Myth. The winged horse fabled to have 
sprung from the blood of Medusa, and with a 
stioke of his hoof to have caused the fountain 
Hippocrene to well forth on Mount Helicon. 
Hence, represented as the favourite steed of the 
Muses, and said allusively to bear poets in their 
poetic ‘ flights Also attrib . b. Her. A wing- 
ed horse as a bearing, etc. 1563. c. Astron. 
A northern constellation, figured as a winged 
horse, containing three stars of the and magni- 
tude forming with one star of Andromeda a 
large square (the square of P.)x6g6. 9. Zool. 

A genus of fishes, typidu of the family Ptga- 
sidse , with body somewhat like a horse's head, 
and one dorsal and one anal fin, suggesting 
wings ; also called fiyingsea-horses 1835. 

x. Each spun his jaded P. apace Byron. Hence 
Pegaiean, -a*slan adjs. pertaining to, connected 
with, or resembling P. 1 swift 1 poetic. 

(pe'gig),®*/. lb. I6ll. [f. PEO 
v. + -INO*.] i. The action of the vb. Peg. a. 
concr. Pegs collectively, material for pegs. 
attrib. and Comb. 1 p.-awl, an awl for drilling 


fi (Ger. Kilo). I (Fr. pm). U (Ger. Miller), ii (Fr. dune). » (c*rl). « (h) (tlure). *(#)(»*,). g (Ft. fane). » {tiz, frra, Mith). 
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holee for the pega of shoes 1 -machine, a machine 
for driving in the pegs of shoes. 

Peggy (pe-gi). [Alteration of Meggy, 
Maggie - Margaret. Cf. Polly.'} I. A local 
name of various warblers (Sylvia) and allied 
genera; also of the Pied Wagtail 1836. a. * 
Dolly sb . 1 4 a Also p.-tub. 1803. 3. P.- 

1 oith-{her-) lantern — Jack-o'-lantern 1855. 
tPe gma, pegma 1603. [a. L. pegma, a. 
Gr, nrjyfja framework fixed together, etc., f. 
mjyvvciv to fasten.] A kind of framework or 
stage used in theatrical pageants, sometimes 
bearing an inscription; hence transf. the in- 
scription itself -1047. 

Pegmatite (pe-gm&tait). 183a. [f. Gr. 

erijyfia, mjyfia t- thing joined together + -JTB *.] 
Min. A coarsely crystallized kind of granite, 
containing little mica. Hence Pegmati*tic, 
Pe*gmatoid adjs. 

Pe*g-top, pe*gtop. 1 801. [f. Peg sbA + 
Top jJ .1 z. A pear-shaped wooden spinning- 
top, with a metal peg forming the point, spun 
by the rapid uncoiling of a string wound about 
it. b. A game of spinning peg-tops 1828. 9. 

pi. — p. trousers 1859. 3. attrib. Having the 

shape of a peg-top. as p. whiskers ; p. trousers, 
trousers very wide in the hips and narrow at the 
ankles 1858. 

Pehlevi, Pehlvi : see Pahlavt. 

II Peignoir (pgn r war). 1835. [F., f. feigner 
to comb.] A loose dressing-gown worn by 
women while their hair is being combed, or on 
coming out of a bath ; misapplied to a* woman’s 
morning gown. 

flPeine (p/‘n, ||p«i). 1554. [F.-Pain.] Pain, 
punishment. In phr. p. forte et dure : ‘ severe 
and hard punishment' . formerly inflicted on 
persons arraigned for felony who refused to 
plead ; pressing to death. Also used allusively. 
Peirastic (poirse*stik), a. rare. Also plr-. 
1656. [ad. Gr. vtipaan/cos tentative, f. vupav 
to try.] Involving, or performing, an attempt ; 
experimental, tentative. So Pelra'stically adv. 
fPei sage, pesage. 1455. [ME. a. OF. pe- 
sage, f. pcser Peise v.] A duty paid for the 
weighing of goods -1706. 

Peise (p*% piz), sb. Obs. exc. dial. [ME. 
peis, peys , a. early OF., ONF., and AF. pels 
(OF. pois, F. poids) : — L. pensum something 
weighed, weight, f. pendere to weigh.] + 1 • The 
quality of being heavy ; heaviness, weight. Also 
in semi -coner. sense; cf. load, burden. -1624. 
tb. Gravity, importance; burden (of blame, 
etc ) ; * ballast * -1602. ta. Definite or speci- 
fied weight; the amount that a thing weighs 
-1610. 3. concr. A weight ; spec, (a) a standard j 
weight for goods ; (b) one of the weights of a 
dock. Now dial. ME. +4. Forcible impact, 
os of a heavy body ; momentum ; a heavy blow 
or fall -1602. 5. Balance, poise, equilibrium ; 

suspense; the act of holding poised. Now 
dial, late ME. 


Pelse (pe'z, p#z), v. Obs. exc. dial. [ME., 
repr. the stem-stressed form of OF. pcser : — L. 
pmsare to weigh, freq. of pendent r.] ti. trans. 
To weigh, as in a balance. Also absol. -1609. 
b. To estimate the weight of, as by poising in 
the hand. Now dial.l&te ME. fa. fig. To 
weigh in the mind ; to ponder ; to estimate 
-1633. +3» To keep or place in equilibrium ; 

to balance, poise -1623, +b. To balance (two 


-1607. t4- To put a weight upon ; to load, 

burden ; to weigh down ; to oppress [lit. and 
fig ) -1627. 5. intr. To weigh (so much). Now 
dial, late ME. 


4. Lest leaden slumber prize me down Sham. 
Hence tPei'aer, one who weighs I spec, an officer ap- 
pointed to weigh the tin from the Cornish mines. 

fPei-trel, pey-trel, pe-trel. [ME. a. AF. 
peitrel — OF. peitral (mod.F. poitrail) L, 
pectorale ; sec Pectoral.] = Poitrkl *1687. 
Pejorate (pfdjawit), v. 1644. [t L . ptjo- 

rat-, pejorare to make worse, f. ptjortm worse.] 
trans. To make worse, deteriorate, worsen. 
Hence Pejora*tiazi, 

Pejorative (pfdaCrzitiy, pfdarrStiy), a. 

and sb. 7882. [See prea and -ive. So F. pi- 


jorattf ] A. adj. Tending to make worse ; de- 
preciatory ; applied esp. to a derivative word 
in which the meaning of a root word is lowered 
by the addition of a suffix, etc. B. sb. A word 
or this character, as poetaster, etc. Hence Pe- 
joratively adv. in a deteriorated sense. 

Pekan (pe kfin). 1796. [Canadian Fr. pe- 
kan , ad. Abnaki pikani. J A carnivorous beast 
(Mustela pennant i) of the weasel family, valu- 
able for its fur ; also, its fur. 

Peke (pile), Pekie (prki). 1920. Abbrev. 
of Pekin (g)ese dog. 

Pekin, -king (pf’ki'n, -ki-t]]. 1783. [a.F. 

ptkin, ad.Chinese/Wto^pJ’k?*!]), lit. 4 northern 
capital * (opp. to Nanking * southern capital 
the capital of China.] z. A kind of silk stuff. 
}|2. Fr. ptkin, piquin (pekfto ) : A name orig. 
given by the soldiers under Napoleon 1 to any 
civilian ; occasional in Eng. use 1827. 

Pekin (g)ese (p ikinrz, pflrinrz), a. 1907. 

| f. Pekin +-ESE.J Of or belonging to Pekin : 
spec, in P. dog or spaniel , a small long-haired 
dog, of the pug type, orig. brought from the 
Imperial Palace at Pekin ; also as sb. 

Pekoe (pe*k0, pPktf). I7Z2. [a. Chinese 

(Amoy dial.) pek-ho , f. pek white + ho down, 
hair.] A superior kind of black tea, so called 
from the leaves being picked young with the 
down still on them. 

Pelage (pe’ladg). z8a8. [a. F. pelage , f. 

OF. pei l, pel, F. poil hair, down + -age/J A 
general and collective term for the fur, hair, 
wool, etc., of a quadruped. (Cf. plumage.) 

Pelagian a. 1 and sb* 1449. 

[f. L. Pelagianus, f. Pelagius , latinized form of 
the name of a British monk of the 4th and 
5th centuries.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Pe- 
lagius or his doctrines. (He denied the Catho- 
lic doctrine of original sin.) 1565. B. sb. A 
follower of the doctrine of Pelagius 1449. 

.The sect of Pelagianys, which helden that a man bi 
his fre wil mai desrrue heuen withoute grace 1449. 
Hence Pela'gianism. Pela'gianixe v. intr. to 
hold or express P. views. 

Pelagian (p/l#i*dgi&nV <*.2 and sb. 2 1601. 

Tf. Y,. pelagius, a. Gr. ntkayios of the sea + -AN.] 
A. adj. +1. Of or pertaining to the pelagiee con- 
chse or sea shells whence purple dye was obtained 
Holland. a. — Pelagic 1746. B. sb. An 
inhabitant of the open sea or ocean 1854. 

A. s. Some [shell-fish] are p., or inhabit only the 
deeps of the sea 1776. 

Pelagic (pflae-dgik), a. 1656. [ad. L. pela- 
gians, a. Gr. *ir€\ayiic 6 s, f. vlXayot the sea.] 
Of or pertaining to the open or high sea, as 
dist. from the shallow water near the coast ; 
oceanic ; now spec . living on or near the surface 
of the open sea or ocean, as dist. from its 
depths, b. Of sealing : Carried on or perform- 
ed on the high seas. So sealer. 2891. So 
fPela'gious a. \ 

Pel&myd, -mid (pe-l&mid). Also in L. 
form. 1598. [ad. L. pelamys, -myd-. pelamis, 
a. Gr. irrjKafibs, -/ivba.j z. A small Mediter- 
ranean fish ; a young tunny. 2. Applied to the 
genus Pelamys of scombroid fishes 1863. 

Pelargonic (pelaj&rnik), a. 1848. [f. Pe- 
largonium ; see -ic!] Chem . Of or derived 
from the genus Pelargonium ; esp. in P. acid, 
a fatty acid, C 9 H 19 0 9> prepared from the vola- 
tile oil of plants of this genus; nonylic 
acid. 

|| Pelargonium (pel 2 LigJirni#m). 1819. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. vekapybs stork.; app. alter geranium. | 
Bat. A large genus of plants of the N.O, Ge- 
raniacese, having showy flowers and fragrant 
leaves, commonly cultivated under th« name of 
geranium . 

Felasgian (p/lae'zdgiin), a. and sb. s$B$. 
[f. L, Pclasgius, a. Gr. ncA&ryios, of or pertain- 
ing to the II ekaayot or Pelasgi T ] A. adj. «next 
B, sb. One of the Pelasgi , an ancient race widely 
spread over the coasts and islands of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and ADge&n, and believed to have 
occupied Greece before the Hellenes. 

Peiasgic (p/Uradgik), a . 1785. [ad. L. 
Pelasgicus ; see precj Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of the Pelasgi or Pelasgiani. 

P. architecture , building, the oldest form of melon- 


j ty found in Greece, constructed of rbugh or unhewn 
stones piled up without oementi 

Pelecoid (pe’Wkoid), a. and sb. 1797. [ad. 
Gr. we\*teottMfs, f. irlKetevs axe, hatchet + -ttBrjt 
-shaped.] A. adj. Hatchet-shaped. B. sb. A 
figure bounded by a semicircle and two concave 
quadrants meeting in a point, and so resem- 
bling the blade of a bat de-axe. 

Pelecypod (pileiippd), a. and sb. 1857. 

[£ Gr. irikcfcvs hatchet + -iroSos -footed.] 
Zool. A. adj. Having a hatchet-shaped foot, as 
a bivalve mollusc ; pertaining to sucm a mollusc. 
B. sb. A p. mollusc. Hence Pelecy’podoua a. 
Pelerine (peddrin, -J*n). 1744. [a. F. pele- 
rine, transf. use of fern, of pblerin Pilgrim — 
pilgrim’s mantle or cape.] A name for various 
kinds of mantles or capes worn by women ; in 
recent use, a long narrow cape or tippet, with 
ends coming down to a point in front. 

Pelf (pelf). [ME a. ONF. 'pelfe (mod. 
Norman peufe), var. of OF. pelf re, peu fre spoil : 
perh. related to L. pilare to pillage. F. piller.] 
fz. bpoil, booty -1470. +». Property, goods, 

gear -*1847. 3. Money, wealth, riches; now 

‘ filthy luu e ’ Z500. t4» Trash ; frippery -1632. 

b. Refuse ; now dial. t vegetable refuse 2589. 

3. Ye rich men cannot think to carry your pelfe 
with you into Heaven Br. Hall. So tPe'lfry (a) 

«= sense x. -1565* (^) ** sense 4. »I55*« 

Pelham me’lim). 2849. [From the sur- 
name.] In full, P . bit, a form of bit combining 
the snaffle and the curb in one. So P. bridle. 
Pelican (pe*liksln). OE. [ad. late L. pcli- 
canus , pelecanus, ad. Gr. ircAcxdv ; app. related 
to utkeuas woodpecker, perh. f. rrtktfcvs axe, 
from the appearance or action of the bill.] I. 
The bird. z. One of a genus, Pelecanus, oflarge 
gregarious fish-eating water-fowls, having an 
enormously distensible membranous pouch de- 
pending from the lower mandible of the long 
hooked bill, which is used for the storing of fish 
when caught. b. In ref. to the fable that the 
pelican feeds her young with her own blood, 
late ME. fc. Hence applied symbolically to 
Christ “Z814. 9. A representation of the peli- 

can. late ME. 

x. b. What, would’st thou have ine turn P., and 
feed thee out of my own Vitals? Conokkvk. c. [St. 
John) who lay Upon the bosom of our p. Caky. m. 
P. in her piety (fieri), a pelican represented as vuln- 
mg (*. e. wounding) her breast in order to feed her 
young with her blood. 

U. transf. z. An alembic having a tubulated 
head, from opposite sides of which two curved 
tubes pass out and re-enter at the body of the 
vessel ; used in distilling liquors by fermenta- 
tion 1^59. 9. An instrument having a strong 

curved beak, iormerly used for extracting teeth 
T 597* 3- An ancient piece of artillery; also, 

the shot from it 1727. 

attrib . and Comb., as p.-brood, etc. ; p.-fifth, an eel- 
like fiah (Eutp'fhary*t tr feteranoidri), dredged from 
a great depth near the Canary Inlands { so called 
from its enormously developed jaws and gular pouch t 
•flower, a W. Indian climbing plant (Arietoienhia 
grandijiara), Poisonous Hogwecdj p. ibia, an 
Asiatic wood-ibis ( Tantalus leucocepttalus ) ; pell* 
can’s foot, a gastropod shell (Aporrhais pc* fide* 
cant), so called from ita digitate outer lip. Hence 
Pe'Ucanry, a place wheic pelicans breed. 

Pelisse (p«li*s). 1718. [a. F., - It. pel* 
liccia * any kind of furred garment * (Florio) 

: — med.L. pellicia , for L. pellicia (or -icea) 
tunica ox vestis, a garment of fur, f. pell is skin, j 
1. ta. A garment of fur. b. A long mantle or 
cloak lined with fur. 9. A long mantle of silk, 
velvet, cloth, etc., worn by women, reaching to 
the ankles, and having arm-holes or sleeves 
1755* b * A garment worn out of doors by 
young children over their other clothes 2852. 

Pell (pel). Obs. exc. Hist. [ME a. AF, 
pell, OF. pel, mod.F. prau : — L. fell m skin, 
leather, parchment] ti. A skin or hide ; esp. 
a furred skin used as the lining of a cloak ; a 
cloak so lined, a fur -1596. a. A sldn or roll of 
parchment, a parchment ; spec » each of the two 
pells, of receipt {pellis reccptormh) and dis- 
bursement (pellis exituum), kept at the Ex- 
chequer. b. In pL The Office of the Exchequer 
in which these were kept Obs. exc. Hist . 2454, 
a. Clerk of the Pells, on officer formerly charged 
with the entry of receipts and diabersamema on the 
parchment rolls in the Exchequer. So Master of the 
Pells. Obs * exa Hist. 1 
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fPeliage* ME. [f. AF. pell Pell + -Age.] 
An impost formerly levied on exported skins 
-1691. 

|| Pellagra (pel/PerS, -argil). x8ix. [It. and 
mod.L. ; pern, ong, It. petle agra 'rough 
skin Path. An endemic disease often end- 
ing in insanity (frequent among the peasantry 
of Lombardy, etc.), in which the skin reddens, 
dries, and cracks, and the epidermis peels off. 
Hence Pella* grin, a person afflicted with p. 
Pella 'gric, Pella*grona adjs. of the nature of or 
pertaining to p. ; affected with p. 

Pellet (pe* 16 t), sb. late ME. [a. F. pelote 
— It. pillotta, med.L. pelota, pilota, deriv. of It. 
pila, L. pila ball.] x. Any (small) globe, ball, 
or spherical body ; a bolus, a pill, etc. 9. spec . 
A ball, usu. of stone, used as a missile during 
the 14th and 15th centuries, and shot from 
mortars, etc. ; later, a bullet ; now applied to 
small shot. Also fig. late ME. b. A toy bullet 
of clay, wood, paper, etc. T553. 3. Her. A 

roundel sable X572. 4. A circular boss, rounded 
or flat, in coins or decorative work 184a. 
a. As swifts as pelet out of gonne Chaucer. 

Comb. p. moulding Arch., a moulding consisting 
of a flat band on which are circular flat disks (Gwiit). 
Hence Pe*Uet v. irons. f(a) to form or shape into 
pellets 1 to send as a pellets (b) to hit with (paper) 
pellets, small shot, etc. Pe*llotod ppL a. marked or 
charged with (heraldic) pellets. 

Pelletierine (peleti»*rain). x88i. [£. name 
of F. chemist, Bertrand Pelletier (1761-97) + 
-ine.] Chern. A colourless alkaloid (CgH^NO) 
obtained from the bark of a pomegranate. 
Pe-llety, a. 157a. [f. Pellet jA 3 + -y «.] 
Her. Charged with pellets ; pelleted. 

Pellicle (pe*lik’l). 1541. [ad. L. pellicula, 
dim. oipellis skin.] A small or thin skin ; a 
membrane, cuticle, film. Chiefly in scientific 
use, and applied to natural formations, os a 
thin membrane in an animal or plant body, etc. 
So Pe'llicule (rare), late ME. PeUi'cular a. 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a p. 

Pellitory (periitori). 1533. [In sense 1 var. 
of earlier peletre, peletyr, with changed suffix ; 
in sense 2 alteration ot*perctarie, paretarie , Pa- 
riktary, by dissimilation of r . . r to /. . r.] 
1. A composite plant, Anacyclus Pyre thrum, 
called distinctively P. of Spain, a native of 
Barbary, the root of which has a pungent fla- 
vour, and is used as a local irritant and salivant 
and as a remedy for toothache. Also, the root 
(radix pyrethri ) as thus used. *|-b. Applied to 
other plants resembling this ; esp. (a) Master- 
wort, Peucedanum Ostruthium (also Great or 
False P. of Spain) \ (b) Sneezewort, Achillea 
Ptarmica (also Wild or Dastard P.) -1760. a, 
A low bushy plant (Pariet aria oficinalis , N.O 
Urticacese) with small ovate leaves and greenish 
flowers, growing upon or at the foot of walls ; 
commonly distinguished as P. of the wall , 
Also extended to the whole genus Parietaria. 
1548. 3. attrib ., as p . root 1713. 

Pell-mell (pe-lmed), adv. (a., sb.) 1579- 
fa. F. plle-tnile, in OF. pesle mesle , pelle-tneUt. 
The second element was app. the stem of the 
vb. metier, miter to mix, mingle. Prob. a rim- 
ing combination, as in tire-lire, Eng. heltrr - 
shelter , etc.] x. With disorderly or confused 
mingling ; promiscuously 1596. b. Of com- 
batants : Without keeping ranks ; hence, hand 
to hand ; In a m&l6e 1579, ta. Indiscriminate- 
ly ; in the mass -1650. 3- in disorder and 

hurry ; headlong, recklessly 1594- 

i, [They] were bo closely followed, that our Sol. 
diers entred with them p. into the City 1677. 3. I 

went to work p.. blotted several sheets of paper with 
cnoict* floating thoughts W. Irving. 

B. adi. (peimel) Tumultuous ; confused, in 
discriminate 1585. C. sb. Promiscuous min- 
gling j a hand-to-hand fight, a mffWe 1590 

High deeds Haunt not the fringy edges of the light 
But the p. of men Cinuon. 

■Pelt mell, ol*. L Pall-mall. 

Pollock, -ack, -och (peMok, -px). Sc. 
ME. I or obscure origin.] The porpoise. 

PelltlCid (p&lWsld), a . 1619. (ad. L. pel 
fuddles, f. pet-, per luce re to shine through. Not 
in colloq. use.] x. Translucent, transparent 
dear* 4 . At. la- E W to through 
'transparent ’ -1661. b. Clear in style -or ex ‘ 
pression* 1 c. Mentally dear.. 1822, 
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s. I will.. send the raya.. through this slab of p. 
ice Tyndall. P, sene: see Zone, a a* Their craft 
was 1641. Hence PoUud’dity, p» quality or 
condition. Pellu*cid*ly ado., -neM. 
Pelmanism (pchnSniz^n). 1918. [f. Pel- 
man (coined in 1899), proprietary name of an 
educational institute + -ISM.] The memory- 
training system of the Pclman Institute. 
Pelmatozoan (peflm&tpzJo'&n), a. and sb. 
[f. mod.L. Pelmatogoa , neut. pi. (f. Gr. w«A- 
fsaro- sole of the foot + animal) + -an.] 
(An echinodenn) of the division Pe/matosoa, 
characterised by a stalk by which it is fixed. So 
Pe lmatozo ic a. 

Pelmet (jje-lmet). 1821. [?] A horizontal 
curtain or valance hxed over a door, window, etc. 
to hide the fittings of hanging curtains, etc. 

Pelo-, comb, form of Gr. irrj\ 6 s clay, mnd ; &s 
in Pelpli’tlilc [Gr. XlOos stone] a., Geol, applied 
to rock-strata consisting of clay ; etc. 

|| Peloria (pfl6»*rik). 1859. fmod.L., f. Gr. 
nihcopos monstrous, f. iriheop monster.] Dot. 
Regularity or symmetry of structure occurring 
abnormally in flowers normally irregular or un- 
symmetrical, Pelo'rian, -oiiate, -o*ric adjs . 

|| Pelota (pfUn-ti). 1895. [Sp. pelota ball, 
augment, of pella >— L. pila ball.] A Basque 
game somewhat resembling tennis or rackets, 
played in a large court with a bail and a racket 
of wicker-work fastened on the hand. 

Pelt (pelt), sb . 1 ME. [perh. a back-forma- 
tion from Peltry *.] x. The skin of a sheep 
or goat with short wool on ; also, the undressed 
skin of a fur-bearing animal ; a fell. a. spec. 
A raw skin of a sheep, goat, etc., stripped of 
its wool or fur 1562. 3. The human skin (Joe . 

or dial.) 1605. 4. -fa. A garment made of a 

skin or fell -1649. b. Untanned sheepskin 
used to form a printer’s inking-pad; a pelt- 
ball 1683. 5. The dead quarry of a hawk, esp. 

when mangled 1615. 

1. Some others of them [Saints] went about in 
peltcs and goates skinnes Foxb. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-ball = sense 4 b [ -mon- 
ger, one who deals in skins; -rot, a skin-disease in 
sheep. 

Pelt, sb.% 1513. [f. Pelt 1;.] I. An act of 
pelting ; the act of pelting with missiles or (fig.) 
wif h obloquy, b. The beating of rain or snow 
1862. a. An outburst of temper, a rage. Obs. 
exc. dial. 1573. 3. The action of pelting (Pelt 
iK 6) esp. in full />., (at) full speed 1819. 

3. J ust fancy a horse that comes full p Hood. 
Pelt, sb* Now only dial. 1567. [Of obsc. 
origin ; cf. dial, palt in same sense.] TTrash or 
rubbish ; rags ; also mod. dial. Refuse, waste. 
Pelt (pelt), v. 1500. [Origin ttnkn.] x. 
Irons. To strike with many or repeated blows 
(now, with something thrown) : to assail with 
missiles. b .fig. To assail with reproaches or 

obloquy 1658. a. intr. To go on striking vigor- 
ously. Also fig. 1535. 3. To strike at vigor- 

ously with missiles ; to go on firing. Also fig. 
1565. 4* t ratts. To go on throwing (missiles) 

with intent to strike. Also fig. 1683. fg, intr. 
To throw out angry words -1706. 6. To move 

at a vigorous and rapid pace 1831, 
x. A crowd., pelt in if one another with Cudgels 
1687. Make snowballs and p. each other 1835. a. 
The smith., pelting away at his hot iron Hood. The 
rain began to p. 1879. 6. I saw the rhinoceros pelt- 

ine away 187a. Hence Pe'lter, one who pelts ; s 
pelting shower; {dial.) a rage, ‘temper’. Pe'lting 
f»pl. a. that pells ; {dial.) violent, passionate. 

II Pelta (pe-lta). PI. -t® (-to. 1600. PL. 
a. Gr. irlhrrj a small light shield of leather.] 
1. Antiq . A small light shield used by (tie 
ancient Greeks, Romans, etc. a. Dot. The 
apothecium of a lichen when without a rim ; 
also, a bract or scale attached by the middle 
like a peltate leaf 1760. 

Peltast (pe lteest). 1623. [ad. L. peltasta , 
ad. Gr. trehTaarifs, f. nlKrrf Pelta.] Gr. 
Hist. A kind of foot-soldier, armed with a pelta 
and short spear or javelin. 

Peltate (pe*lt*it\ a. 176a [ad. L. pcltatus 
armed with the PELTA.] Dot. and Zool. Shield- 
shaped ; usu. of a leaf : Having the petiole 
joined to the under-surface of the blade at or 
near the middle (instead of at the baue or end) j 
hence, said of t er stalked parts similarly at- 
tached. So tPe'ltated * 1753* Pe-ltatcly 
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adv. in the manner of a p. leaf. Pelta*tton« p. 
condition, or a p. formation. 

Pelti-, comb, form of Pelta, In tome rarely 
used scientific terms ; as Pe’ltiform a., shield* 
shaped ; of a peltate form ; etc. 

Pe lting, a. arch. 1540. [app. related to 
Peltry *Tj Paltry, mean, Insignificant, trum- 
pery; worthless. 

Like to a Tenement or pelting Fame ShakA. 
Peltry 1 (pe*ltri). late ME. [a. A¥.pelterl$ 

= OF.peleterie , mod.F. pelleteru, f. peletier, piU 
letier furrier, f. OF. pel ; — L. pellem , -is skin. I a 
mod. use a new adoption.] x. Undressed skins ; 
esp. fur-skins ; pelts collectively, b. pi. Kinds 
of peltry 1809. a. attrib ., as p.-man ; tp.-ware 
= sense x. late ME. 

+Pe*ltry2. Chiefly^. 1550. [app. a var. of 
Paltry jA] Refuse, rubbish, trash ; a piece 
of rubbish -1808. 

" Peludo (p/ltt'di). 1845. [Sp., subst. use of 
peludo hairy, f. pelo L. pilus hair.] The 
Dairy armadillo (Dasypus villosus) of S. America. 

Pelvi-, comb, form of L. pelvis (gee below); 
as in Pe'lviform a. basin-shaped. Pelvimeter 
[-meter] an instrument for measuring the dia- 
meters of the pelvis ; so Pelvimetry *, etc. 
Pelvic (perivik), a. 1830. [irreg. f. L. pel- 
vis + -IC.J 1. Of, pertaining to, contained m, 
or connected with the pelvis (Pelvis x). s. Of 
or pertaining to the pelvis of a crinoid 1849. 

x. P.archjP. girdle , the girdle formed by the bones 
of the pelvis, the hip-girdle. P. limbs, the limbs 
supported by the pelvic arch ; as the legs of a man. 

H Pelvis fpe*lvis). PI. pelves (pe-lviz). 1615. 

pelvis basin, laver.] x. The basin-shaped 
cavity formed (in most vertebrates) by the 
haunch bones or ossa innominata together with 
the sacrum and other vertebrae, a. The basin- 
like cavity of the kidney, into which the uri- 
nfferous tubules open 1678. 3. The basal part 

of the calyx of a crinoid 1839. 

s. True p., that part of the (human) pelvis below 
the ilio-pectineal line j false p. t the space above this 
between the iliac fossse. 

Pembroke (pe-mbrfk). 1778. Name of a 
town and shire in Wales and of an earldom in 
the British peerage. Hence P. table, or ellipU 
Pembroke, a table supported on four fixed 
legs, having two flaps, which can be spread out 
horizontally and supported on legs connected 
with the central part by joints. 

Pemmican (pe‘mik&n). Also pemican. 
180X. [a. Cree pimecan, pimekan , f. pime faL] 

A preparation made by certain N. American 
Indians, consisting of lean meat, dried, pound- 
ed, and mixed with melted fat, so as to form a 
paste, and pressed into cakes ; hence, beef simi- 
larly treated, and usu. flavoured with currants, 
etc., for the use of arctic explorers, soldiers, 
etc., as containing much nutriment in little 
bulk, and keeping for a long time. b. Ex- 
tremely condensed thought or matter 1870. 
b. attfib.fi certain tendency to. .the p. style 1900, 

II Pemphigus (pemfig^s). 1779. jmod.L. f 
f. Gr. ircfjKfuy- bubble. J Path. An af- 

fection of the skin characterized by the forma- 
tion of watery vesicles or eruptions (bullse) on 
various parts of the body. Hence Pemphi- 
goid, Pemphigoua adjs. 

Pen (pen), sb.l [OE. penn, of unkn. origin.] 
x. A small enclosure, for cows, sheep, swine, 
poultry, etc. ; a fold, sty, coop, ^tc. b, transf, 
A number of animals in a pen, or sufficient to 
fill a pen 1873. 9. Applied to various enclo- 

sures resembling these 1620. 3. A contrivance 
for penning the water in a river or canal, so as 
to form a head of water; a weir, dam, etc. 
?Obs. 1585. 

x. TeL.how my Father stole two Geese out of a 
P. Shaks. b. A p. of Plymouth Rocks 1904. «, 

The pUee where visitors were allowed to go was a 
little p. at the left of the entrauc* 18... 

Pen (pen), sb .2 [ME. a. OF. penne — Iu 
Jenna feather, etc. : — L. pmna feather, wings, 
in late L. writing pen.] L A feather, a quill, 
etc. u A feather of a bird, a plume. Obs. or 
dial, late ME. b. In pi. The flight-feathers 
hymiges) ot birds regarded as the organs of 
night; hence put for Swings'. Nowapoetio 
archaism, late ME. 9. spec. The quill or barrel 
of * feather ; the quIU *of a porcupine. Obs. or 
deal, latfe ME. j. trqnsf. The internal, some-; 
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what feather-shaped shell of certain cuttle- 
fishes, as the squids 1879. 

I. b. On mighty pens uplifted soars the eagle aloft 
180a 

II. A writing tool, etc. x. A quill feather or 

part of one, with the quill pointed and split into 
two nibs at its lower end, for writing with ink ; 
a quill-pen. Hence, a small instrument made 
of steel or other metal, pointed and split like 
the end of a quill-pen ; a pen-nib ; such a nib 
with the pen-holder into which it is fitted. 
Also, any instrument adapted for writing with 
fluid ink. ME. b. Viewed as the instrument 
of authorship; hence, the practice of writing 
or literature ; fliterary ability ; manner, style, 
or quality of writing 1447. c. Hence, a writer 
or author. Now rare . 1563. 9. Anything hav- 

ing the function of a writing pen. fa. A 
stylus ; a graver -1650. b. A black-lead or 
other pencil. Now dial, 1644. 

x. The penne of a ready writer Ps. xlv. s. Draw- 
ing*^., Music*/.; Fountain/., Stylogsaphic /..see 
these words. P.^utd-pencil (nttrih.), using both 

pen and drawing-pencil or brush ; p.-and-rvash, using 
both pen and brush ; also Pkn-and.ink. b. Tyranny 
has no enemy «o formidable as the pw Cobbktt. c. 
[A book] wherein a second P. had a good share 
Jonson. a. Electric /., pneumatic /., modern in- 
ventions which perforate the lines or writing in fine 
dots, whence copies are made in ink by stencilling. 

Comb . : p.-case, a case or receptacle for a p. or 
pens; craft, the craft or art of the p. | skill in writ> 
ing; -name tr. Nom-de-flumr, q.v.; -picture, a 
picture drawn with the p. ; usu. fig. a picturesque 
description ; -plume = Pen-feather ; -point, (a) 
the point of a p. ; (b) dial, a steel p. or nib ; -por- 
trait (cf. p.-Picture ) 1 -tray, a tray for pens. 

Pen, sbfi 1550. [Origin unkn.] A female 
swan. 

Pen, sbA local, [a. Brythonic pen head.] 
A word orig. meaning * head ', frequent in place- 
names in Cornwall, Wales, etc., as Penzance, 
Penmaenmawr, etc. ; in the south of Scotland, 
etc., used as a separate word in names of hills, 

e. g. Ettrick Pen, Lee Pen, etc. ; rarely as com- 
mon noun, * the pen \ 

Pen, if. I Pa. t. and pple. penned (pend) ; 
also fpend. [ME. fennen , repr. OE .*pennian, 
app. f. penn, Pen sb. x ~\ x. irons. To fasten, 
make fast. Now dial, 9. To shut In, shut up, 
confine. Often with up \ also in, ME. 8 - S P‘ C * 
a. To dam up (the water) in a river or canal. 
Now rare, 1576. b. To confine or shut up 
(cattle, poultry, etc.) in a pen ; to put or keep 
in a pen 1610. 

a. Son no- bright honour pend in shamefull coupe 
Spknsbr. 3. Where Shepherds p. thir Flocks at eeve 
In hurdl'd Cotes Milt. Hence Penned (pend) ///. 
a} shut up in a pen ; confined, as water, by a weir or 
lock 1 also with in, up. 

Pen, vA Pa. t. and pple. penned (pend). 
1490. [f. Pen sbA II, x. ] irons. To write 

down with a pen ; to write ; to draw up (a 
(document) ; to compose and write, to indite. 
+b. To set forth in writing -1659. 

Panegyrick upon Folly, penn'd in Latin by Erasmus 
1683. Penning a letter to the Times x88o. Hence 
Penned (pend), ppi, A> written (with a pen); set 
down in writing; also with adv., as well-penned, 

Penacute (pfn&kiwt), a. 1751. [f. L. pent 
almost + Acute.] Heb. and Gr. Gram, Hav- 
ing an acute accent on the penultimate j also 
as sb . 

Penal (pf*n&l), a, late ME. [a. F. pdnal, 
ad. L. penal is of or belonging to punishment, 

f. poena penalty, ad. Gr. notvrf quit-money, fine, j 
x. Of, pertaining to, or relating to punishment, 
a. Punitive ; prescribing or enacting the punish- 
ment of an offence or transgression, b. Of an 
act or offence : Punishable, esp. by law X472. 
c. Constituting punishment ; inflicted as, or in 
the way of, punishment 1600. d. That is pay- 
able or forfeitable as a penalty 1623. e. Used 
or appointed as a place of punishment 1843. 

& Involving, connected with, or characterized 
by, a penalty or legal punishment, g. Of, per- 
taining to, or subject to the penal law, penal 
servitude, etc. 2647. +a. Painful ; severe, esp. 
in the way of punishment -1709. 

*• p * Low*, lavrm which impose a penalty for the 
commission 01 any act; spec, the laws inflicting 
penalties upon Nonconformists and Papinta P- 
Coae (in Ireland), a name applied to the successive 
penal statutes passed in 17th and 18th centuries 
against Papists, b. A second edict made it p. to pay 


more 187a. C. P, servitude , imprisonment with hard 
labour at any p. establishment in Great Britain or its 
dominions ; substituted for transportation in xBj3. 
d. Let another hand.. exact Thy p. forfeit Milt. e. 
P. settlements 1843. Cayenne is.. the p. colony of 
France 1876. Hence Penally adv. in the way of 
punishment. 

Penality (pfnse’llti). Now rare. 1495. [a. 
F. pinaliti , or ad. med. L. paenalitas PENALTY. ] 
+1. - Penalty x. -15x3. ta. - Penalty a. 
•1548. 3. The character or fact of being penal 
1650. 

Penalize (pfnilaiz), v. 1868. [f. Penal 

a. +-IZE.] 1. trans. To make (an action) penal 

1879. a* Sport. To subject to a penalty ; hence 
gen., to handicap 1868. Hence Pen&lisa'tion. 

Penalty (pe'n&lti). 151a. [Ult. ad. med.L. 
poenalitas , f. panalis Penal; cf. Penality.] 
fx. Pain, suffering (rare)- 164a. a. A punish- 
ment imposed for breach of law, rule, or con- 
tract ; a loss, disability, or disadvantage of some 
kind, either fixed by law for some offence, or 
agreed upon in case of violation of a contract ; 
occas. spec, the payment of a sum of money 
imposed in such a case, or the sum of money 
itself; a fine, mulct b ,Jlg, Suffering, disad- 
vantage, or loss, esp. that resulting from an 
error or fault, or incident to some position or 
state 1664. c. Sport. A disadvantage imposed 
on a competitor or side as punishment for a 
breach of rules; also, a handicap 1885. 8* 

attrib., esp. in p.goal, kick f etc. 1889. 

a In the day tnou eat'st.lhou di’st ; Death is the 
penaltie impos’d Milt. Phr. On, upon , under 
with the liability of incurring p. in case of not ful- 
filling the command or condition stated. 3. p. en- 
velope U.S. an envelope for the unauthorized use of 
which a penalty is imposed. 

Penance (pem&ns), sb, ME. [a. OF. pe- 
n(e)ence, pennance : — L. pxnitentia , f. pxni- 
tentem Penitent; see -ance.] ti. Repen- 
tance, penitence -1699. 9. Theol. The sacra- 

mental ordinance in which remission of sms is 
received by a penitent through the absolution 
of a priest, the necessary parts being contrition, 
confession, satisfaction, and absolution ME. 
8- The performance of some act of self-mortifi- 
cation or submission to some penalty, as an 
expression of penitence ; penitential discipline 
or observance; spec . in Eccl. use, such disci- 
pline or observance officially imposed by a 
priest after confession ME. b. Temporal 
punishment for sin. late ME. 4. transf ME. 
+5. Punishment -1769. 

s. Phr. To do p.\ L. agere psmitentiamX, to repent. 
3. Phr. To do /., to perform acts, of self-mortifica- 
tion or undergo penitential discipline, b. Trentals, 
seyde he, deiiueren fro penaunce Hir freendes soules 
Chaucer. 4. We.. made our horses do p. for that 
little rent they had Dc Foe. 5. He. .shall, for his 
obstinacy, receive the terrible sentence of / , or peine 
forte et dure Blackstonk. Hence Penance v. 
trans. to subject to penance ; to discipline, chastise. 

Pen and ink, pen-and-ink, phr. 1463. 
A. as sb. 1. lit. The instruments of writing, 
a. Short for pen-and-ink drawing 1890. B. as 
adj. (prop, hyphened.) 1. Using pen and 
ink ; clerkly. Now rare or Obs. 1676. a. Done, 
made, or executed with pen and ink, as a draw- 
ing ; also, done or described in writing 184a. 

B. x. The Duka of Bedford . . says he is tired of being 
a pen and ink man H. Walpole. So tPen and 
inkhonx, as writing instruments, carried by clerks, 
etc. 1 usu .attrib, or as adj. (with hyphens) 1 Engaged 
in writing, clerkly | learned, pedantic. 

Penang lawyer: see Lawyer 4. 
Penannular (pftise*nU?I&j), a. 1851. [f. L. 
pxne, Pene- + Annular.] Nearly annular ; 
of the form of an almost complete ring. 

|| Penates (ptnei'tiz), sb.pl. 15x3. [L.,perh. 
f. penus innermost part of a temple of Vesta.] 
Roman Myth . The guardian deities of the 
household and of the state, who were wor- 
shipped in the interior of every house ; often 
coupled with Lares (see Lar) j household gods. 
Also transf. and Jig. 

Pence (pens), collect, pi. of Penny, q. v. 
Pencel, penael, -11 (pe'nsdl). Now only 
Hist, or arch. ME. [a. AF. pencil, reduced 
from p enoncel \ Pennoncel, dim. of penon, Pen- 
non.) A small pennon or streamer. fto. A 
lady's token worn or carried by a knight -1485. 

D Penchant (pahfah). 1679. [F., sb. use of 
pr. pple. of penefur to slope, incline : — L. type 


*pendicare from pendere to hang. 1 A ( strong or 
habitual) inclination ; a favourable bias, bent. 
She had a/, for brown Miss Mitfosd. 

Pencil (pe*nsll, pe*ns’l), sb. [late ME. a. 
OF. pincel, mod.F* pinceau : — pop.L. *peni- 
eellum , for cLL. penieillum , dim. of pentculus 
brush, dim. of penis tail.] I. x. An artist's 
paint-brush of camel's hair, fitch, sable, etc., 
gathered into a quill ; esp. a small and fine 
one. Now arch. b. Put for the painter's 
art, skill, or style ; and tiansferred to word- 
painting. late ME. c.fig. 1581. 9. An in- 

strument for marking, drawing, or writing; 
formed of black lead, white or coloured chalk, 
charcoal, soft slate, aniline, etc., and having a 
tapering point ; spec, a thin strip of such sub- 
stance (usu., when not otherwise described, of 
plumbago or graphite), enclosed in a cylinder 
of soft wood, or in a metal case with a tapering 
end. (Now the prevailing sense.) x6xa. 

x. b. Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix'd t 
Beauty no p. Shakb. c. Tinted by the golden pi of 
autumn Disraeli. 

n. x. A small tuft of hairs, bristles, feathers, 
or the like, springing from or close to a point 
on a surface. Now only in A at. Hist. 1599. 
a. Optics. A set of rays converging to or diverg- 
ing from a single point, or such number of them 
as may fall upon any surface or be considered 
collectively 1673. 8- Geom. The figure formed 
by a set of straight lines meeting in a point 
1840. 4. Anything pencil-shaped 1837. 

a. Optic P , the rays that pass from any point through 
the crystalline lens, and are again brought to a focus 
on the retina, thus forming a double cone with the 
crystalline as common base. 

Comb . : p. cedar, any of several species of juniper the 
wood of which is used for the cosing of lead-pencils; 

} >. diamond (see sense II. 4); p. flower, a name 
or the genus Stylosanthes of leguminous plants ; p.- 
lead, black-lead or graphite as used for making pen- 
cils; a slender stick of this for fitting into a pencil- 
case, etc. ; -sharpener, an instrument for sharpen- 
ing a black-lead or slate p. by pushing or rotating it 
against a cutting edge. 

pencil (pe’n&Yl, -s’l), v. 1539. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To paint with a pencil or brush {obs. 
or arch.) ; now, usu., to colour, tint, or mark 
with or as with a black-lead pencil. Also fig. 
b. To depict or represent with the pencil or 
brush ; + transf. to depict in words ; also (in 
later use) to outline, sketch, or delineate in 
pencil. Also fig. 1610. a. To write or jot down 
with a pencil 1760. fa. intr. To form into 
pencils (of light) -1774. 4. trans . To treat or 
1 paint ’ (a wound, etc.) with something applied 
with a fine brush 1822. 

s. Time enough to pencill it over with all the curious 
touches of art Milt. 

Pe*ncil-ca«e. 1559. A holder for the re- 
ception of a pencil or pencil-lead, etc., usually 
of metal; also, a case of wood, leather, etc., 
for keeping pencils in. 

Pencilled, -iled (pemslld, -s T ld), ppl. a. 
X593. [f. Pencil sb. and v. + -ed.] x. Hav- 

ing a pencil 1593. 9. Painted with a * pencil ' or 
fine brush ; depicted with or as with a ‘ pencil ' ; 
now, usu., drawn or sketched in pencil 1593. 
8. Marked with or as with a lead pencil 159X 
4. Written with a pencil 1794. 6* Having pen- 
cils of rays ; radiate 1853. 6, Z00L and BoL 

Tufted ; brushy ; pen! dilate 1846. 

Small pensiid eye browes Kvn. 

endlling (prnsllii), -s’liq), vbl. sb . 1706. 
[-ing 2 .] x. The action of Pencil v. ; esp. fine 
colouring or drawing ; also transf. 9 . concr. 
A drawing or sketch with a pencil ; a jotting or 
note, made in pencil ; fig. a literary sketch or 
portrait 1830. 3. Drawing a line of white point 
along a mortar-joint in a brick wall 1875. 

z. Whether they are . .made by the penciling* of ait 
or nature Hocabth. 

fPe*n-derk. late ME. [f. Pen sb* + 
Clerk.] A ' clerk ' whose scholarship extend- 
ed only to the use of the pen (as dist. from 
clerk - clergyman or scholar) ; a clerk, a secre- 
tary ; also fig. -1634. 

Pencraft (pe*nkraft). rare. 1600. [f. Pen 
sb.* 4- Cravt jL] The craft or art of writing ; 
penmanship, authorship. 

Pend, v. 148a [app. a. F. pendre j— late 
L. pendere to hang. But occas. aphedc t 
apend, APPEND vA, or of depend.] f z. trams. 


se (man), a (pass), ott (lend), 0 (cwt). g (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eon d# vie). 1 (s it). i (Psyche). 9 (what), f (git). 




PENDANT 

To hang ; to append -1660. a. intr. To hang ; 
to depend {lit, and fig,) 1480. 

Pendant (pe*ndAnt), sb. ME. [a. F. pen- 
dant, sb. use of pr. pple. of pendre to hang.] 
+ 1 . — F. pendant — pente. Slope, declivity, 
inclination (of a hill, etc.) -1641. II. Some- 
thing that hangs or is suspended. 1. A 
loose hanging ornament ; now chiefly, an orna- 
ment of some precious metal or stone, attached 
to a bracelet, necklace, etc. ; rarely, an orna- 
mental fringe ME. tb. spec . The end of a belt 
or girdle which remained hanging down after 
passing through the buckle -15 77. c. spec. The 
pendant part of an ear-ring 1555. d. transf. 
1586. fa. A natural hanging part ; as Hot. an 
anther -1790. 3. Applied to mechanical con- 

structions ; as ta pendulum -1653 ; a hanging 
chandelier, etc. 1858 ; fa hanging shield -1727. 
4. Arch. a. In the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles : A knop or other terminal together with 
the stem suspending it, hanging from a vault or 
from the framing of an open timber roof. b. In 
Carpentry, A similar object on the lower end of 
the newel at the angle of a staircase when this 
projects below the string, c. A representation 
of fruit, flowers, etc., in a hanging position, as 
a decorative feature. Mk. 5. Arch . In open 
timber roofs : a. A wooden post placed against 
the wall, usu. resting on a corbel, its upper end 
secured to the hammer-beam or to the lower 
end of the principal rafter ; also called p. post. 
b. A spandrel formed by the side-post, the 
curved brace, and the tie-beam or the hammer- 
beam. c. In stone-work : A shaft worked on 
the masonry of the wall, supporting the ribs of 
a vault or an arch or the pendant-post of an 
open timber roof, and resting on a corbel or 
terminating in a decorated boss. ME. 0 . Naut. 
{Rigging p.) A short rope hanging from the 
head of a (main or fore) mast, yard-arm, or 
clew of a sail, and having at its lower end a 
block or a thimble spliced to an eye for receiv- 
ing the hooks of the fore and main tackles. 
Also a similar device used in other pans of the 
ship, late ME. 7. Naut. A tapering flag, very 
long in the fl> and short in the hoist ; spec . that 
flown at the masthead of a vessel in commis- 
sion, unless distinguished by a flag or broad 
pendant. The official form is Pennant. 1485. 
b. Broad p. : a short swallow-tailed pendant 
flown as the distinctive mark of a commodore’s 
ship in a squadron 1716. 

1. b. The buckles and pendente* were all of fyne 
soldo 1548. d. Man, ordinarily a p. to events, only 
half attached Emerson. 7, 1 hoisted my P. on the 
Irrenistible Nelson. 

III. 1. That by which something is hung or 
suspended; now spec . the pendant-shank or 
stem and the penda lt-ring or bow of a watch 
1580. a. A thing, esp. a picture, forming a 
parallel, match, or companion to another. Also 
said of a person Often pron. as F. (pafidan). 
1788. b. A complementary statement, con- 
sideration. etc. ; a counterpart 1841. 

a. When St. Catharine is grouped with other saints, 
her usual p. is St. Barbara 1848. 

Comb . : p.-bow, the ring or 1 bow * of a watch-stem t 
-fittings, hanging fittings for electric light} -poet 
Arch. ■■ sense 11 . 5 a ; -tackle, a tackle ngged from 
the masthead p. 

Pendency (pe-ndSnsi). 1637. Tf. Pendent; 
see -ency.] x. The state or condition of being 
pendent, or awaiting settlement. a. Pendent 
position ; droopingness, droop {rare) 1770. 
Pendent, -ant (pe-ndgnt, -int), a. ( prep .) 
late ME. [orig. penda[u)nt t a. F. pendant ; see 
Pendant sb. About x6oo, refash, after L. 
pendens , pendentem. But pendant is still freq. 
used.] 1. Hanging; dependent. Of a tree: 
having down-hanging branches. a. Over- 
hanging ; jutting or leaning over ; also, slant- 
ing ; placed or hanging on a steep slope, late 
ME. Also fig. a. Hanging unsupported in the 
air or in space ; supported above the ground on 
arches, columns, etc. Now rare or Obs. x6oo. 
4. Hanging in the balance, undecided, pending 
1633. 5. Gram, Of which the grammatical con- 
struction is left incomplete 1849. 

s. The p. woodbine Woaoaw. a. Another pendant 
towre like that at Plan Evelyn. 3. To be. .blowne 
with restlewe violence round about The pendant 
world Shaks. Hence Pemdentiy, -antly, adv. 

U Pendente lite (pendent* lal'ti). 1736. [L., 


1463 

lit. * with the lawsuit pending \1 Law . While 
a suit is pending; during litigation. 
Pendentive (pende -ntiv), sb, (a.) 17*7, 

[ad. F. pendentif, -ive, f. L. pendentem hanging; 
see -XVE.] x. Arch, Each of the spherical tri- 
angles formed by the intersection of a hemi- 
spherical dome by two pairs of opposite arches 
springing from the four supporting columns ; 
orig. supporting an independent dome, cupola, 
or the like. Also (as in Gothic architecture) 
extended to each of the similar segments con- 
stituting that part of a groined vault resting on 
a single impost. If a. Incorrect uses : -> Pen- 
dant II. 4, 5. 1845. B. adj. Of or belonging 
to pendentives ; of the form of or having pen- 
dentives 1790. 

Pendicle (pe'ndik’l). Chiefly Sc. 1488. 
[ad. L. *pendiculum , f. pendere to hang + - culum , 
suffix forming names of instruments, also often 
dim.] x. A hanging ornament, a pendant. 
Now rare, a. Something dependent on some- 
thing else; an appurtenance, appendage, de- 
pendency ; spec, a small piece of property, esp. 
when separately sublet 1530. Hence Pe’ndi- 
cler, the holder of a p. ; an inferior tenant. 
Pending (pemdiij), ppl. a. and prep, 164a. 
[Formed after F. pendant , L. pendens hanging, 
in suspense, with Eng. ppl. ending -ing *.] A. 
ppl. a . x. Remaining undecided, awaiting settle- 
ment ; orig. of a lawsuit. 1797. a. Impending, 
imminent (rare) 1806. 

1. The p. negotiations 1838. a. These p. ills 1833. 

B. prep, or quasi-/rr/. During, throughout 
the continuance of, in the process of. (Orig. 
used in a construction corresp. to the abl. absol. ; 
thus L. pendente lite , F. pendant le prods ( = le 
prods pendant ). The pple. when it stood before 
the sb. came to be viewed as a prep.) 164a. 
b. While awaiting, until 1838. 

b. P. his return, Kate and her mother were shown 
into a dining-room Dickens. 

Pendle (pe'nd’l). local. 1808. [Origin obsc.] 
A term for various kinds or beds of stone as 
occurring in quarries. Also p.-rock , -stone. 
Pendragon (pen,dr8e-g3n). 1470. [Welsh 
» chief leader in war, f. pen head + dragon 
dragon, f. L. draco , draconem dragon, the stan- 
dard of a cohort.] A title given to an ancient 
British or Welsh prince holding or claiming 
supreme power ; chief leader or ruler. 

Hit befel in the dayes of Vther p. when he was kynge 
of all Englond Malory. Hence Pendra’gonship, 
the rank of p. 

Peadulant (pe-ndidl&nt), a. Also -ent. 
1650. [See Pendulate.] Pendulous, pendent. 
Pendular (pemdiifl&x), a. 1878. [f. Pen- 
dulum + -ar *.] Of or pertaining to a pendu- 
lum ; resembling that of a pendulum, as a simple 
vibration. 

Pendulate (pendi^l^t), v. 1698. [f. L. 
*pendulare — It. pendolare , f. pendulus Pen- 
dulous ; see -ATE V] intr. a. To swing like a 
pendulum, b .fig. To oscillate between two op- 
posite conditions, be in suspense or undecided. 
Pe-ndule. Now rare. 1578. [In sense 1, 
app. ad. L. pendulus Pendulous ; in senses a. 
3, a. F. pendule .] x. Something pendulous or 
suspended. +a. A pendulum. [F. pendule 
raasc.] -1798. 3. A time-piece having a pen- 

dulum. Now only as Fr. pendule (pafidtfl) fern. 
1661. +4. at t rib., as p. clock -1677. 

Penduline (pe'ndimain), a. (j 3 .) 180a. [a. 
F. penduline, mod.L. pendulinus , f. L. pendulus 
Pendulous ; see -ine *.] x. Applied to a bird 
that builds a pendulous nest, esp. the/, titmouse 
of Southern and Eastern Europe (AZgithalus 
pendulinus). a. Pendulous, as a bird's ne.»t 
1885. B. sb. A titmouse of the genus Penduli- 
nus , or allied to this 1890. 

Pendulous (pe'ndidlos), a. 1605. [f. L. 
pendulus hanging down, pendent (f. pendere to 
hang) + -ous. J x. Suspended; hanging down, 
pendent, drooping. Freq. in Nat. Hist . x6s6. 
tb* Suspended overhead; overhanging. Also 
fig. Impending. -x8oo. c. Hanging or floating 
in air or space. Now rare or Obs. 1638. a. spec . 
Suspended so as to swing ; oscillating ; hence, 
of movement : Oscillatory, undulating ; consist - 1 
ing of simple vibrations 1706. 3 .fig. Wavering 
between two opinions, purposes, or tendencies; 
vacillating, undecided, doubtful. Now rare. 1604. 
x. Ears long, broad, and p. 178a. b. Lear in. iv. 


PENETRANT 

69. c. The p. round Earth Milt. 3. The Kings 
mind was wholy p. (or doubtful!) Prynne. So Pen- 
dulo*sity (rare) the quality or condition of being p. 
Pe*nduloua-ly adv., -ness. 

Pendulum (pe*ndidl£m). PI. -ums, for- 
merly (rare) -a. x66o. [a. mod.L. pendulum, 
sb. use of neut. of L. pendulus Pendulous, lit. 
a free-hanging body.] 1. A body suspended so 
as to be free to swing or oscillate; usu., an in- 
strument consisting of a rod, with a weight or 
bob at the end, so suspended as to swing to and 
fro by the action of gravity ; esp. as an essential 
part of a clock, serving (by the isochronism of 
its vibrations) to regulate and control the move- 
ment of the works, a .fig. In ref. to oscillation 
l>etween two opposites 1769. •f-g. A pendulum- 
clock, a pendulum-watch -1706. 4. attrib. 1664. 

s. Compound p., (a) a p. consisting of a number 
of weights at fixed distances ; an actual material p. 
regarded theoretically, as opp. to a simple p . ; (b) a 
compensation p. whose rod consists of bars of different 
metals. _ Conical p., a p. so contrived that the bob 
revolves in a circle, the rod thus describing a cone. 
Mercurial (or tQuicksilver) p., a compensation 
p. with a cylindrical bob containing mercury, whose 
upward expansion by heat counteracts the lengthening 
of the rod,. Simple p., (/?) a theoretical p.con&isting 
of a particle having weight but no magnitude, sus- 
pended by a weightless inextensible rod, and moving 
without friction j (b) a p. consisting simply of a bob 
suspended by a cord or wire ; (c) a p. unconnected 
with any mechanism. Spherical p. t ■» conical p. 
See also Ballistic Compensation /., Gridiron 
eta a. Man 1 Thou p. betwixt a smile and tear Byron. 

Comb. : p.-ball, -bob, the heavy ball or bob form- 
ing the lowe- end of a p. ; .clock, a clock that goes 
by means of a p. \ -level, a plumb-level ; f-watch. 
a watch of the modern type, with a balance-wheel 
provided with a spring and oscillating regularly, thus 
having the function of the p. of a clock 1 -wheel, (a) 
the escapement wheel of a clock; f(^) the balance, 
wheel of a watch. 

Pene- (pint ), prefix , repr. L. pane nearly, 
almost, ali but, bef. a vowel psen-,pen-. in a few 
words of rare occurrence, as Pemecontcm- 
pora*neous a . ; Pe*neplai-n (also -plane), a 
tract of land almost a plain ; etc. 

[[Penelope (pfhedifp*). 1581. [a. Gr. n^vt- 
AtSirq.] 1. Name of the wife of Ulysses in ancient 
Greek legend, who, during her husband’s long 
absence, nightly unravelled the web she had 
woven during the day, and thus put off the 
suitors whose offers were to wait till the web 
should be finished ; hence, allusively, for 'chaste 
wife’. 9. Zool. A genus of gallinaceous birds 
of Central and South America, typical of tho 
subfamily Penelopinx or guans 1605. 

I. Our absent Penelopes were, doubtless, dreaming 
1835. Hence Penelope*an a. of or pertaining to, 
or resemblingthe web or weaving, or time-gaining 
policy of P. Penflopine a. Zool. belonging to tho 
subfamily Fenelopinm of gallinaceous birds. 

Penetrability (pemflr&brllti). 1609. [k 
next ; see -ITY.J +x. Capacity ot penetrating 
-1687. »- Capability of being penetrated ; spec. 
in Nat. Phil, the capacity of simultaneously oc- 
cupying the same space as something else 1648. 
Penetrable (pe-nJtr&b’l), a. late ME. [ad. 
L. pc netra hilts, f. penetrare Penetrate ; see 
-ble.] +1. Having the quality or capacity of 
penetrating; penetrative, penetrating -1668. 
a. Capable of being penetrated or pierced ; into 
or through which access may be gained 1538. 

a. It is not p. by tho eye of man Toreell. fig. 1 am 
. . p. to your kinde entreaties Shake. Hence Pe*ne- 
trableneee, penetrability. Penetrably adv. ta* 
penetiatingly j b. so as to be p. 

Penetral (pe*nitral). Now rare. 1589. [a. 
L. penetral(e (usu. in pi. penetralia ; see next), 
f. penetralis interior, innermost, f. stem of pene- 
trare Penetrate.] The innermost part ; of a 
temple, the sanctuary ; usu* in pi. » next, 

|| Penetralia fpenfttfi-lii), sb.pl. 1668. [L., 
pi. of penetral(e ; see prec.] The innermost 
parts of a building ; esp. of a temple, the sanctu- 
ary or inmost shrine; hence gen. Innermost 
parts. 

The p. of the harams of the East 1779. Hence 
Penetradlan a. rare. 

+Pe*netrancy. 1578, ff. L. penetrantem 
Penetrant ; see -ancy .1 Penetrating quality; 
penetrativeness (lit. and fig.) >1693. 
Penetrant (pe-nftrint), a. 1543, [ad. L. 
penetrantem pr. pple. of penetrare PENETRATE* 
or F . pMtrant. 1 x. lit. Having the property 

of penetrating, piercing, or making its way into 
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anything. a. fig. Of the mind, intellect, etc. : 
Acute, subtle 1599. 

Penetrate (pe-nfirstt), v. 1530. [f. L .fenc- 
trat r, penetrare to plaoe within, enter within, 
etc. ; related to penitus interior, etc. ; see -ATE *.] 
t, tram . To make or find its (or one's) way into 
or right through (something) ; usu. implying 
force or effort ; to gain access within ; to pierce 
b. To permeate. Also with personal subj. : To 
cause to be permeated ; to imbue {with some- 
thing). 1680. a. intr \ To make its (or one's) 
way into or through something, or to some 
point or place (implying remoteness or difficulty 
of access) ; to gain entrance or access 1530. 3. 
fig. ( trans .) To pierce the ear, heart, or feelings 
of ; to ‘ touch ' 1591. b. intr. To touch the 
heart Shaks. 4. trans . To gain intellectual 
access into the inner content or meaning of; to 
see into or through ; to find out, discover, dis- 
cern 1560. b. intr. To see into or through 1589. 

z. A cloud which it was almost impossible to p. 1660. 
b. The reader . .should have penetrated himself. . with 
the atmosphere of the times 1887. a. Born where 
Heav’n's influence scarce can p. Pop*. 3. A Man 
penetrated with.. Grief 1700. b. Cymb. n. tii. 14. 4. 

Clive penetrated and disappointed his designs 1810. 
Hence Penetrating ppl. -ly adv., -ness. 
Penetration (penitrB'jan;. 1693. [ad. late 
L. penetrationem, f. penetrare PENETRATE . J x . 
The action, or an act, of penetrating; also, 
mutual permeation as of two fluids. b. Nat. 
Phil, The occupation of the same space by 
two bodies at the same time ; formerly p . of 
dimensions 1661. a. Power of penetrating, as 
a measurable quantity or quality, a. Gunnery. 
The depth to which a bullet, etc. will penetrate 
any material against which it is fired 1807. b. 
Optics. The power of an optical instrument to 
enable an observer to see into space, or into an 
object 1799. 8 •fig’ Insight, acuteness, discern- 

ment 1605. 

s. His Magnetic beam, .. to each inward part With 
gentle p.,.. Shoots invisible vertue even to the deep 
Milt. a. a. The more p. shells have the better 1901. 
3. You can pretend to be a Man of P. Steel*. 

Penetrative (pe'nftrcitiv), a. late ME. 
[ad. med.L. penetrations , f. penetrat-, penetrare 
to Penetrate ; see -ative .1 x. Having the 
quality of penetrating ; spec. Having the quality 
of entering through the senses, or of keenly 
affecting the sense organs; sharp, pungent. 
Also said of the eye or sight, a .fig. That pene- 
trates to the seat of the feelings Shaks. 3. 
fig. Having the power of mental penetration ; 
intellectually acute 2727. 

z. The p. ( character of temptations Trench, a. Ant. 
4 Cl. tv. xiv. 75. 3. So . .minutely p. was the quality 

of his understanding Morley. Hence Penetrative- 
-ly adv., -ness. 

Pen-feather (pe*n,fe: 5 w). x6oa. [f. Pen 
sb. 9 + Feather.) z. A quill-feather of a bird's 
wing. 9. *=> Pin-feather 1877. So Pe*n- 
feathered a. — Pin-feathered. Also said of 
a horse or his hair when rough or bristly. 
Pen-fish. 1763. [f. Pen sb. 2 4- Fish sbA] 
t . A squid 1835. 9 . The sparoid fish Calamus 
penna of the Caribbean Sea 1763. 

Penfold (pem^uld), sb. and v, 1575. [f. 
Pen j^. 1 + Fold sb,'] =* Pinfold sb. and v. 
Penguin (pe-qgwin, pe'ngwin). 1578. [Ori- 
gin obi»c,] fi. The Great Auk or Gare-fowl 
(A lea impennis ) -179a. 9. Any bird of the 

family Spheniscidx, including several genera of 
sea-fowl inhabiting the southern hemisphere, 
distinguished by having the wings represented 
by scaly * flippers' or paddles with which they 
swim under water 1588. 

Comb . : p, duck, a variety of the common duck 
having the feet placed so far back as to induce a 
nearly erect attitude like that of a p. j p. grass, the 
ni«55ix.k.qrass of the Falkland Islands, PoafJabellata. 
Hence Pe'nguinery, a colony of penguins! a place 
where penguins congregate and breed. 

Penholder (pe’nhJu-.idai), 1815. [f. Pen 
sb. 9 + Holder l . j A holder for a (steel or other) 
pen ; the pen and penholder together forming 
a writing instrument or * pen ' of which the pep- 
holder forms the handle. 

Penial (prni&l), a. 1877. [f. Penis + -al.*] 
Anat. Belonging to or connected with the penis. 
Pe«nible, a, late ME. [a. F. phtible, f. 
peine pain ; see -ble.] ti. Painstaking ; hard- 
working -1481. 9. Causing or involving pain 

Or trouble ; painful. Obs. or rare arch. 


Penicil (pe*niail). x8a6. [ad. L. penicillus 
Pencil. 1 Nat. Hist. A small bundle or tuft 
of slightly diverging hairs, resembling a paint- 
brush. 

Penicillate (pe*nisiWt), a. 1819. [f. L. 
penicillus Pencil + -ate *.] Nat, Hist . a. 
Furnished with a penicil or penicils ; having a 
small tuft or tufts of hairs, scales, etc. b. 
Formed into or forming a small tuft or brush, 
c. Streaked, pencilled. 

Penicilliform (penisi lif/ 7 jm), a. i8rr. [ad. 
mod.L. penicilliformis , f. penicillus PENCIL; 
see -form.J Of the form of, or resembling, a 
hair-pencil. 

Peninsula (pbiimsizlia). PL -as (-& z), for- 
merly •». 1538. [a. L. pxninsvla , f. pxne- 

Pbne- 4- insula island.) A piece of land that 
is almost an island, being nearly surrounded by 
water ; hence, any piece of land projecting into 
the sea so that its boundary is mainly coast- 
line. b. {spec.) The P. : Spain and Portugal. 
Peninsular fpftii-nsirflai), a. (j£.) 161a. 

[f. prec. + -ar.j Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of a peninsula, b. spec. (usu. with capital.) 
Of or pertaining to the peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal, or {esp.) the war carried on there in 
1808-14. x8xa. B. sb. a. An inhabitant of a 
peninsula, b. A soldier of the P. war. 1888. 
Peninsulate (plhi-nsizllrit), v. 1538. [f. as 
prec. +-ATE 3 ; after insulate .) trans. To make 
into a peninsula ; to divide into peninsulas. 
A detached tract peninsulatcd by sea, lake, or river 

U^enis (prnis). PL penes (-*>.)• 1693. [L., 
oHg. = cauda tail.) The intromittent or copu- 
latory organ of any male animal. 

Penistone (pe-nistdn). 1551. [Name of a 
small town in Yorkshire, where the cloth was 
made.) +1. A kind of coarse woollen cloth 
formerly used for garments, linings, etc. Also 
attrib . -1834. 9. P. flags, sandstone flags from 

the coal measures around Penistone, used for 
paving-stones 1688. 

Penitence (pe*nit&s). ME. [a. OF. peni- 
tence, ad. L .pxnitentia, f. pxnitens Penitent ; 
see -ence.) 1. — Penance sb. 3. Now rare , 
and usu. including sense a. 9. The fact or state 
of being penitent; contrition, with desire and 
intention of amendment; repentance 159X. 
a By P. th' Eternalls wrath’s appeas'd Shaks. 

+Pe*nitencer. ME. [a. F. pbiitencier, ad. 
med.L. pxni -, pcenitentiarius .] In the medi- 
aeval Church, a priest appointed to hear confes- 
sion, assign penance, and give absolution in 
extraordinary cases; a penitentiary. 

Penitency (pemitensi). Now rare. 1450. 
[ad. L, fxnitentia ; see Penitence and -kncy.) 
x. Penitence as a state; repentance. +a. A 
penitential practice or discipline {rare) -1676. 
Penitent (pe*nitSnt), a. and sb. late ME. 
[a. OF. p/nitent , ad. L. pxnitentem, pr. pple. of 
pxnitere to repent.) A. ad] . x. That repents, 
with intention to amend the sin or wrongdoing; 
contrite. b. transf. of things * Expressive of 
repentance 1733. +0. Regretful, giieved; re- 

lenting, sorry, vexea. Const, of, upon. rare. 
-1609. 3. Undergoing penance 1590. 

s. A p. prodigal 184a. D. Several p. letters D* Foe. 
3. Com. Err. 1, ii. 59. 

B. sb. 1. One wno repents ; a repentant sinner, 
late ME. 9. A person performing (ecclesias- 
tical) penance; one under the direction of a 
confessor, late ME. 8»fll* A name designating 
various R. C. congregations or orders, associated 
for mutual discipline and charitable works. 
Rarely in sing,, a member of one of these. 1693. 

attrib. p.-form. a form or bench for penitents. 
Hence Pe*nltently ado. 

Penitential (penitetifel), a, and sb. 1508. 
Tad. med.L. pcenitentialts, t. pxni- 1 feeni tent ia 
Penitence ; see -al.J A. adj. i. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or expressive of penitence or repentance. 
9. Pertaining to, expressive of, or constitut- 
ing ecclesiastical penance ; of the nature of a 
penance 1535. Also fig. 

x. P. Psalms , seven psalms (v?, xxxiii, xxxvilf II. dl, 
exxx, cxliii) which are used as penitential devotions, 
a. P robe, arobe worn by a public penitent. 

B. sb. 1. A penitent. tAlso foe. a prisoner. 
1627. a. A book containing in codified form 
the eanons of the Church relating to penance, 
its imposition, etc. x6x8. a * pL Short for P. 


Psalms : see A. x. 1641. 4. pi. ta. The demea- 
nour, appearance, or behaviour of a penitent, 
h. Mourning garments; black clothes {colloq\. 
174,8. Hence Penite ’xxtiall v adv. 
^Penitentiary (penite'njari), a. and sb. late 
ME [ad. med.L. pcenitentiarius adj. and sb., 
f. L. pxni-.poenitentia Penitence ; see -ARY 1 .] 
A. adj. x, Of or pertaining to penance; ad- 
ministering or undergoing penance 1577. 9 . 

Pertaining to, or expressive of, penitenoe ; re- 
pentant {ran) 1634. 3. Intended for or relat- 

ing to the penal and reformatory treatment of 
criminals 1776- 4. Of an offence : Punishable, 

by imprisonment in a penitentiary {U.S.) 1856. 

z. The p. book* and canons 1678. a A p. letter 
1B06. 3. P. House » B. III. 3. P. Act , the Act 19 

Geo. in, c. 74. i. It bad been a p. offence to teach a 
black to read ana write 1896. 

B. sb. L = med.L. pcenitentiarius. x. A per- 
5 on appointed to deal with penitents or penances | 
spec, in R. C. Ch., an officer vested with power 
to deal with extraordinary cases 1475. T 9 . — 

Penitent sb. 1 and 3. -1654. 3. A member of 
a religious order so called 1631. 

z. Grand \ High (Chief, Great) P. t a cardinal who 
presides over the office called 4 penitentiary ’ (see II). 
and has the granting of absolution in cates reserved 
for the papal authority. 

1L - med.L, paenitentiaria . R. C. Ch. The 
office or dignity of a penitentiary ; an office or 
congregation in the Papal Court, presided over 
by the Grand Penitentiary, and forming a tri- 
bunal for deciding upon questions relating to 
penance, dispensations, etc. 2658. IH. ■= OF. 
pcn{e)ancerie . ■j-x. A place of penitential disci- 

pline or punishment for ecclesiastical offences 
-1644. 9. An asylum for penitent prostitutes 

1806. 3. A reformatory prison ; a house of cor- 
rection 1816. 4. U.S. A prison 1898. TV. — 

Penitential sb. 9 {rare) 1853. Hence +Pcni- 
te ntiaryahlp, the office of p. (see B. I. x). 
Penknife (pc-n,naiQ. late ME, [f. Pen sb.* 
4- Knife.) A small knife, usu. carried in the 
pocket, used orig. for making and mending 
quill pens. (Formerly provided with a sheath; 
now made with a jointed blade or blades which 
fit inside the handle when closed.) 

Penman (pe nmsen). PI, penmen (pern- 
men). 159X. [ 1 . Pen sb . 9 + Man sb,] 1. A 
man employed to write or copy documents, etc. ; 
a clerk, secretary, notary, scrivener. Now rare, 
161a. 9. A man skilled in pexunanship ; a cal- 
ligrapher. (Qualified sagood, expert , swift , etc.) 
1591. 3. An author, a writer 159a. b. Const, 

^/(that which is written). Now rare. x6io. 

Z. Penmen of God or of the Holy Ghost , ajjplied to 
the writers of Scripture regarded as writing from 
divine dictation or command | St. Paul, one of the 
first Pen-men of the Holy Ghost 1656. Hence Pe*a- 
manahip, the action or performance of a p. 

Pennaceous (pen^-Jas), tf. rare, 1819. [& 
mod.L. pennaceus {t penna feather) 4 - -ous ; sea 
-ACEOUS.) A. Omith. Having the structure of 
a pen-featner or quill-feather. b. Entom. and 
Dot. Applied to markings resembling feathers, or 
to surfaces or structures having suen markings. 
tPe*nnage. rare. 1601. fa. F. permagt, f. 
penne plume ; see -age.) *» Plumage -1857. 
Pennant 1 (pe’n&nt). 16x1. [app. a com- 
promise between Pendant and Pennon.) x. 
- Pendant sb. II. 6. 9. -> Pendant sb, II. 7, 
Pennon 3. X698. b. - Pennon i. 1815. c. 
U.S. A flag awarded as a distinction 1888. 
Pennant 2 (pen Ant). 1736. [a. Welsh pcn~ 
nant , lit. 4 dale-head f. pcn(n bead + nans val- 
ley ; also, a common Welsh place-name.] Now 
usu. P,grit : the name of an unproductive series 
of gritty strata lying between the Upper and 
Lower Coal-measures, in South Wales, etc. 
Also P. flag , rock, stone. 

Pennate (prn/t), a. rart, 1857. [*&• I* 
pennatus winged, f. penna feather ; see -ATE f .] 
1. Nat, HUt. m pinnate. E. « Penniform 
1877. So Pemnaicd a. (in senses x, 3) ; also, 
feathered 1737. 

Pennati comb, form of pennadut Pen- 
mate, as in Penn&tifid a„ etc. m Pinnatifid, 
etc. (see PiNNATl-). 

Pennatulacean (pensetidty'Jt&n), m* and 
sb. 1857. [fc tnod.L. Pennatulacm Mitt. pLt 
f. Penna tula, the typical genus.} A* adj. Be- 
longing to the order Pennatulaha of aloyona- 
rian polyps. B. sb. A polyp flfthb SrANr Ss) 
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Pannatnla'ceous a. Panna*tulid, a polyp of 
the family Pennatulidse, of which Penn alula, 
the sea-pen, 1 b the typical genus. 

Penner 1 (pemax). Obs. or dial, late ME. 
[ad. med.L. pennarium, f. penna pen ; see 
-arium, -ER 1 a.] A case or sheath for pens ; 
a pen-case ; in later use, occas,, a writing-case. 
Penner 9 (pe*nai). 1570. [t Pen v . 2 + 
-sr l] One who pens or words a writing, 
document, etc.; a writer of something. 

Penni-, comb, fonn of L . pinna feather, 
Pen sb. 2 , as in Penni ‘fer eras [L. pestntfer ] a . 
Nat . Hist, bearing or producing feathers; 
feathered. Pe uniform [mod. \^pennifarmis\a. 
Nat. Hist, having the form or appearance of a 
feather ; spec, applied to a muscle whose fibres 
are obliquely arranged on each side of a central 
tendon. Pexmigerous (pern* d zftras) [L. penn iger\ 
a. feather-bearing, feathered!. Pe*nninerved 
[Nerve] a. Bot. (of a leaf) having nerves or 
veins diverging on each side of a midrib; 
feather- veined, pinnately veined ; also Penni- 
ne *rvate a. Pe'nniveined [Vein] a. Bot. » 
prec. 

Penniless (pe*nil6s), a. ME. [f. Penny + 

-LESS.] Not having a penny ; having no money ; 
poor, destitute. 

IP. bench, name of a covered bench which formerly 
stood beside Carfax Church, Oxford! and app. of 
similar open-air seats elsewhere } prob. aa being the 
resort of destitute wayfarers; hence allusively. Hence 
Pe*nnileaa*ly adv. t -ness. 

IjPennill (pe*nil h ), nsu. in pi. pennilllon 
(penrlMdn). 1784. [Welsh.] A form of im- 
provised verse adapted to an air played on the 
harp, sung at the Eisteddfod, etc.; a stanza of 
such verse. 

Pennon (pe nau). [late ME. a. OF ,pen(n)on, 
prob. a Rom. deriv. of L, penna , F. penne 
leather, plume, wing.] i. A long narrow flag 
or streamer, triangular and pointed, or swallow- 
tailed, formerly borne as a distinction by a 
knight under the rank of banneret ; now a mili- 
tary ensign of the lancer regiments. b. Any 
flag or banner, late ME. c. fig, Applied to 
things of the shape of a pennon 1618. fa. a. 
A knight-bachelor, b. An ensign-bearer. -1661. 
g. The long pointed streamer of a ship ; also 
called Pendant and Pennant 1627. 4. poet . 
Used by Milton, and others after him, lor : A 
wing, pinion 1667. 

S. C. A pillar of dark smoke, which . . spread its long 
dusky p. through the clear ether Scott. 3. Yachts 
with pennons flying 1884. 4. Fluttring hi* pennons 

vain plumb down he drops Milt. Hence Pe*nnoned 
(pe nand) a. having, bearing, or furnishod with a p. 

Pennoncel (pemonsel). Obs. exc. Hist, late 
MR [a. OF. fcnoncci, dim. olpenon , Pennon.] 
A small pennon borne upon a helmet or lance, 
a Pencel; a pennou or pendant of a ship. 
Penny (pe-ni). PL pennies (pe*niz), pence 
(pens). TOE. pfn{n)ing, pending , later pfnig 
(whence ME. peni, peny ). Evidently of wGer. 
origin, but the source is unkn.] L Original 
senses. 1. An English coin of the value of 
of a shilling or jJjj of a pound ; orig. of silver, 
later of copper, now of bronze. Denoted (after 
a numeral) by d. (for denarius , denani ) ; thus 
5^., fivcpencc. b. The pi. pennies is now used 
only of the individual coins (cxc. in U.S .) ; pence 
is usu. collective, and is especially used after nu- 
merals, where from twopence toelcvenpenee{rare\y 
twelvefcnee) and in twcntypence , it is stressless 
(tr'pflns, etc.) and now written in comb. With 
other numbers pence is written separately (or 
hyphened) and has a separate stress, as eighteen 
pence (H'tfh) perns). OE. 9. Rendering L. de- 
narius (see Denarius) ; also occas. argenteus 
(•piece of silver'), and nummus (- nummus 
sestertius, Sesterce), Now only in Biblical use. 
OE. b. In U.S. collos . a cent 1889. 

!, Scots pr, a coin equal in 17th c. to one-twelfth of 
the English penny, a Shew me a p. Whose ima^e 
and superscription hath it ? And they said, Ca^ar s. 
Luke xx. *i (R.V.) 

XL From the fact that the (silver) penny was for 
long the chief oronly coin incirculation, the name 
name to be used lti the following senses 1 1. A 
coin 9 applied to coins of distinct origin from 
the ordinary penny. Now Hist. 1 483. a. U sed 
vaguely for a piece of money $ hence, a sum of 
money, money. Now chiefly in phr. a pretty p. 
1 U 3 . * U. In pi. - money; ortg. as consisting of 
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(silver) pennies; in later use, often deprecative, 

1 small money ', 1 coppers', 1 small earnings * ME* 
tc. {Bing.) With ordinal numeral, expressing 
an aliquot part of a sum of money, as the fifth 
p. t i.e. every fifth penny in any number of 
pennies « one-fifth of the whole amount -1844. 1 
d. The particular amount of some tax, impost, 
or customary payment. With defining word, as 
Earnest-?,, God’s p., Peter-p. {pence), etc. 
ME. $• As the type of a coin of small value, 
or of a small amount of money. Often in con- 
trast with pound . ME. 

z. P. of twopence, a silver coin of the value of two- 
pence, a half-groat. Coldp. , a gold coin of the value of 
ao shillings, a. They may. .there be lodged., without 
paying of any pennie 1585. f First p., prime cost, 
cost price, b. Dispensers of treasure, .without price 
to them that have no pence Milt. 3. A peny yn 
seson spent wilto safe a pounde 1457. 

m. Transf. uses; chiefly ellipt. +1. — 
Pennyweight -1590. fa. The amount bought 
for a penny -1591. 

Phr. and Prov. A p. for your thoughts , I would give 
something to know what you are thinking about 
(addressed to one in a ' brown study *). A p. saved it 
a P. gained {got, earned). A pretty {fine, etc.) a 
considerable sum (in the way of gam or cost). In for 
a /., in for a Pound, having entered upon a matter 
one must carry it through at any cost. No pater- 
natter, no p., no work, no pay. Take cart of the 
Pence and the pounds wilt take care of themselves. 
To turn {wind) the (0) /., to employ one's money 
profitably j or, to gain money. Obs. oxc. in to turn 
an honest /. (see Honkst a. 4 b). 

attrib. and Comb. s. attrib. or as adj. Of the price 
or value of a penny, costing a penny, as p bun , nrtvs - 
Paper, etc. 1 /. dreadful (see Dreadful C); so with 
prefixed numeral, as fivepenny nail, a size of nail 
(orig. a nail which cost 5 d. a hundred), tenpenny nail , 
etc. ; for the use of or admission to which the charge 
is a penny, aa^. boat, , bus, gaff (Gaff sb.*), etc. ; (of 


a game) at which the stake is a penny, as p.-nap, 
etc. t (of a person) selling something or doing some 
work for a penny or cheaply | hence, engaged in in- 
ferior work, as p. -barber, poet. wit. a. Comb. ; p.- 
bank, a savings bank at which as little as a p. may 
be deposited} -cress, the plant Thlaspi arvense, or 
some other cruciferous plant with flat round pods ; 
-dog, a kind of dogfish, also called miller s dog or 
tape i t-farm (-forme), a money rent, instead of ser- 
vices! -farthing eolloq., an old fashioned high bicycle 
having a large and a small wheel ; -father, one who 
is too careful of his pence | a niggard, skinflint! -fee 
Sc., a payment of a p j 'wages paid in money* 
( lam.) t -flah, the John Dory, so called as having a 
round spot upon either side t »irt- the -slot a. {from the 
direction ' Put a penny in the slot 1 (of mechanical 
devices for the automatic supply of commodities) 
actuated by the fall of a p. inserted through a slot j 
also fig. ! -land, land valued at a p. a year {Obs, or 
dial.) ; -piece, a piece of money of the value of a p., a 
p. i t-rent, rent paid in money! periodical payment 
in cash ; -trumpet, a toy trumpet costing a p. r also 
fig. in reference to petty boasting; p. wedding, a 
wedding at which each of the guests contributes 
money to the expenses cf the entertainment and to 
the setting up of the newty-married couple. 

Pe’iiny-a-line, a. 1833. [The phr. (a) 

penny a line used attrib.] Of writing or a 
writer : Paid at the rate of a penny a line ; of 
cheap and superficial literary quality. SoPe^nny- 
a-li'ner, a writer who is paid at a penny a line, 
or at a low rate (usu. implying one who writes 
in an inflated style so as to fill as much space 
as possible) ; a hack-writer for the press. 
Penny-grass. late ME. [f. Penny + 
Grass.] Pop. name of : a. Navel wort or Wall 
Pennywort, Cotyledon Umbilicus \ b. Marsh 
Pennywort, Hydrocotylc vulgaris (in both coses 
from the round leaves) ; c. Yellow-rattle, Phi- 
nan thus Crista-galli (from the flat roundish 
pods). 

Penny post, penny-post. x68o. [See Tost 
An organization lor the conveyance of 
letters or packets at an ordinary charge of a 
penny each ; csp. that established in the United 
Kingdom on 10 Jan. 1840 on the initiative Of 
RowlandHill. Also att rib, SoPemny-po’stage, 
the postage of letters, etc. at a charge of a 
penny each. 

Pennyroyal (penirob&l). 1530, [app* an 
alteration of earlier putyole ryale, in AF. puliol 
real m OF. polio l thyme (:— L. type * fulcgiolum % 
dim, of pulegium thyme) + real, royal royal] A 
specie* of mint (Aftntha Pulegium), with small 
leaves and prostrate habit ; formerly cultivated 
for its supposed medicinal virtues. Al$o applied, 
usu. with qualifying words, to other aromatic 
labiates, or other plants. Also attrib. 
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Bastard or False P. t names of two N. American 
labiates, T richostemma diehotomum and Isanthue 
catruleus. 

attrib. t p.-water t a liquor distilled from the leaves 
ofp., formerly used in medicine. 

Pennyweight (pe-niw/'t). late ME. [f. 
Penny + Weight sb .] A measure of weight. 

« 94 grains, ^ of an ounce Troy, or of a 
pound Troy. (Formerly — v of a Tower 
pound, !. e. aaj grains, the actual weight of a 
silver penny.) Abbrev. dwt. b. A proportional 
measure of one-twelfth used in stating the fine- 
ness of silver (thus, pure silver is xa penny- 
weights fine) 1758. 

Pe*nny-wi*se, adj. phr., or a. 1607. [cf. 
Penny II. 3.] Wise or prudent In regard to 
pence, i.e. careful {esp. over-careful) in small 
expenditures ; usu. in phr. penny-wise {and) 
pound-foolish, thrifty in small matters while 
wasteful in large ones. Hence Penny-wisdom* 
the quality ot being penny-wise. 

Pennywort (pe*niwxut). late ME. [f. 
Penny + Wort.] x. (In full, Wall P.\ Coty- 
ledon Umbilicus (N.O. Crassulactse), having 
peltate leaves of a rounded concave form, and 
growing in the crevices of rocks and walls ; 
navelwort. a. {Marsh P. or Water P.) Hydro- 
cotyle vulgaris , a small umbelliferous plant with 
rounded peltate leaves, growing in marshy 
places. Also extended to other species. 1578. 

Pennyworth(pe-niwtu))) , contr. penn'orth 
(pemap). OE. \i. Penny + Worth,] 1. 
The amount which may be bought for a penny; 
as much as is worth a penny, b. fig. Amount, 
sum ; esp. a very small, or the least, amount ; 
often with neg. «* not the least bit ; ironically ; 

• a deal 1 a lot '. late ME. +a. That which is 
or may be bought for a given sum, in contrast 
to the money itself. (Often in pi.) -1656. 3- 

Money's worth, value for one’s money ; a bar- 
gain ; fprofit, advantage obtained. Usu. qua- 
lified as bad, cheap, dear, good , etc. ; also absol . 

A good bargain. Also fig. ME. tb. Price in 
proportion to value; (cheap, etc.) rate -1729. 

s. She .. will never buy anything by single penny- 
worths Johnson. 3. You lake your peniworths now. 
Sleepe for a weeke Shaks. YVu will not find it a 
dear p. 1868. b .At a (good, etc.)/. ; This tract ©f 
land he bought at a very great penny-worth Swift. 

Penology (priip-lOdji). 1838. [f. Gr. iroivh 
fine, penalty, L. pasna punishment + -OLOGY.T 
The scientific study of the prevention ana 
punishment of crime ; the science of prison and 
reformatory management. Hence Fenolo'gi- 
cal a. of, pertaining or relating to, p. Peno*- 
logist, one versed in p. 

Pens, obs. f. Pence, pi. of Penny. 

II Pens6e. ME. [In sense 1, a. OF. pensee\ 
in a, only as Fr.f fi. Thoughtfulness, a 
thought -14 77. || 9. (pafisr) A thought or re- 

flection put in literary form 1686. 

[ PenserOso (penserJu's^), a. and sb. 1765. 
From the title of Milton’s poem II Penseroso t 
a. obs. It. penseroso, now pensieroso, £. pensiere 
thought.] A. adj. Meditative, brooding, melan- 
choly. B. sb. A brooding or melancholy per- 
son or personality. 

Pensile (pe-nsail, -sil), a. 1603. [^d. L. 

pen si Its pendent, f. pens-, penden ? to hang ; see 
-11.E.] 1. Hanging down, pendulous, b. 

* Hanging * or situated on a declivity 1750. 9 . 

Hanging in the air or in space ; suspended on 
arcltes, with void space beneath ; vaulted 1613.' 
3. That constructs a pensile nest X802. 

x. 7 he p. nests of the weaver bird 1854. b. His azure 
stream, with p. woods enclos'd Shbnstonk. a. Baby- 
lon., was then the wonder of the world for its wafls 
and p. gardens 1703. 3. The P. Warbler 480a. 

Hence Pe'n&ileness, Penai'lity {rare). 

Pension (pe'njbn), sb. late ME. [a. F. 
pension, ~un, ad. \„. fensionem payment, Pent, f. 
pens-, pmdere to weigh, to pay ; see -ION.] tx* 
A payment ; a tribute, tax, charge, imposition; 
a contribution; a price paid or received; an 
expenditure. Also fig. -X638. 9. Ecd. A fixed 
payment out of the revenues of a benefice, upon 
which it forths a charge, late ME. . tS. sti- 
pend, salary, wages ; fee *-1776. b. A payment 
made to one who is' not a professed servant dr 
employee* to retain his good will, secret ser- 
vice, etc. ; a subvention, a fixed allowance, c; 
A regular payment to persons of rank, royal 
favourites, . 4 te., to enable them to maintain their 
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state ; also to men of learning or science, artists, 
etc., to enaole them to carry on work of public 
interest or value. 1500. 4. An annuity or other 

periodical payment made, esp. by a government, 
a company, or an employer of labour, in con 
sideration of past services or of the relinquish- 
ment of rights, claims, or emoluments 1509. 
f 5. The annual (or other periodical) payment 
made by each member of a gild, college, or 
society, towards its general expenses ; esp. that 
levied upon each member of an Inn of Court to 
defray its standing charges -1838. t6. Payment 
for board and lodging, or for the board and 
education of a child, etc. -1803. b. A board 
ing-house, a lodging-house at a fixed rate 
occas. a boarding-school ; talso formerly a ta- 
vern. Now only as F. (paAsyoh). 1644. 

[from 5I A consultative assembly of the mem- 
bers of Grays Inn, one of the Inns of Court in 
London 1570. 

3. He commanded to giue to all that kept the city, 
pensions and wages 1 Esdras iv. 56. b. Pension, an 
allowance made to any one without an equivalent. 
In England it is generally understood to mean pay 

J iven to a state nireling for treason to his country 
ohnson. 4. Old age a payment of so much per 


week or month paid to a workman or poor person (or 
to every one) on reaching a specified age. 

Pension (pe*njan), v. 164a. [f. prec.l 
intr. To live or stny in a pension or boarding- 
house ; to board and lodge, a. traits . To grant 
a pension to; also (contextually) to buy over 
with a pension. To f. of, to dismiss with a pen- 
sion. 170a. Hence Pensionable a. entitled to a 
pension ; of service, etc. : entitling to a pension. 

Pensionary (pe-njanAri), sbX 1536. [ad. 
med.L. pensionarius ; see Pension sb. and -ary 1 
B. 1.] 1. = Pensioner i. 1548. a. [** Du. 

pensio naris .] Formerly, the chief municipal 
magistrate of a Dutch city, with the function 
of a legal adviser or speaker. Hist . 1587. b. 
esp. (prop. Grand P. — Du. Groot Pensionaris) : 
The first minister of the province of Holland 
and Zealand in the Seven United Provinces of 
the Netherlands (16x9-1794) 1655. c. transf. 
Satirical nickname for English statesmen 1771. 

1. The Nabob sank into a p. 1874. a. c. The grand 
p. [Pitt], that weathercock of patriotism Smollett. 

Pensionary (pe-njbn&ri). j 3 . 2 158a. [f. 

Pension sb. + -ary 1 B. a. J A place of resi- 
dence for pensioners ; formerly, at Cambridge, 
a residence for undergraduates not on the 
foundation of a college. 

Pensionary (pe'njan&ri), a. 1548. [ad. 
med.L. fensionarius ; see Pension and -ary 1 
A.] x. That Is in receipt of a pension ; hence, 
mercenary, hireling, venal. a. Consisting, or 
of the nature, of a pension 1631. 

1. An extensive p. clergy x8 35. a. P. favours 177 s. 

Pensioner (penjanai). late MR [a. AF. 
pensionner — OF. pensionnier , f. pension , Pen- 
sion ; see -ek *.] L One who receives a pen- 
sion. 1. One wno is in receipt of a pension or 
regular pay ; one who is in the pay of another; 
in early use, a mercenary; in I7th-x8th c. 
often, a hireling, tool, creature 1487. b. spec . 
One who is in receipt of a pension in considera- 
tion of past services or on account of injuries 
received in service; esp. one of the inmates 
of Chelsea and Greenwich Hospitals 2706. 
fa. spec. « Gentleman p. ; see Gentleman a. 
-1737. tb. A member of a bodyguard, a re- 
tainer. Also Jig . -163a. 3. The officer of the 
Inns of Court who collected the pensions, kept 
the pension-book or pension-roll, etc. Oos. 
exc. Hist, late ME. t4« — Pensionary sb . 1 

a, a b. -1756. 

1. Charles [II.] became the p. of the French king 
1863. a. b. Jig. I serue the Fairy Queene,..The 
Cowslip* tall, her pensioners bee Shake. 

1 L One who makes a staled periodical pay- 
ment. x. At Cambridge University : An under- 
graduate who is not a scholar on the foundation 
of a college, or a sizar ; one who pays for his 
own commons, etc. ; - Commoner at Oxford 
X450. fa. A boarder ; esp. a girl or woman 
living en pension in a convent or school in 
France, Belgium, etc. ; ■» F. pensionnaire -1827. 
3. alt rib., as p. messenger, etc. 1678. 
Pcnatonnalre (pa&syonfr). 2598. [F. - 
med. L. pensionartus.] a. One in receipt of a 
pension; a pensioner, a paid retainer (rare). 

b. One who boards in a French lodging-house, 
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institution, or family. e. A junior member of 
the Com/die Pranfaise . 

tPe-nalonry. [f. Pensioner; see -ry.] 
A body of pensioners or paid retainers Milton. 
Pensive (pe*nsiv), a. (sb.) late ME. [a. F. 
pensif - ive , f. tenser to think; see -ive.J 1. 
Plunged in thought ; meditative ; reflective ; 
often with some tinge of melancholy, ta. Full 
of anxious thought or foreboding ; anxious, 
apprehensive -1654. 8. ' Sorrowfully thought- 

ful, sorrowful ; mournfully serious ; melancholy ’ 
(J ); gloomy, sad. late ME. 4. transf. Of 
things : Associated with thought, anxiety, or 
melancholy 1548. ff. absol. as sb. Pensive man- 
ner or mood 1775. 

1. He had a greater fearoof those who were p. as 
Brutus 1639. 3. 'The heavie burthen of my p. brest 

Drayton. 4. P. Twilight in her dusky car S. Rogers. 
Hence tPcnsived a. ? rendered p. or sad. Shaks 
P e’nsive-ly adv., •neaa. 

Penstock fpe*n,st^k). 1607. [f. Pen sb. 1 
+ Stock jA 1 ] i. A sluice for restraining or 
regulating the flow from a head of water formed 
by a pen (Pen sb. 1 3). as in a water-mill. Also 
a Ur ib. 9. — 1 Pentkough. (U.S.) b. A tube 
by which water is conveyed from a head of 
water into a turbine. c. Also applied to the 
barrel of a pump. 1838. 

|| Pensuffi (pemsifm). rare. 1705. [L., 

weight, charge, duty, f. pendere to weigh.] 
school-task or lesson to be prepared ; also, 
a school a imposition 

Pent (pent), sb. 1754. [Short for Pent- 
house.] A sloping roof or covering, a Pent- 
house. 

Pent (pent), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1550. [In 
form, pa. pple. of pend, obs. var. of Pen v. 1 ] 
1. Shut up or confined within narrow limits. 
Often with in, up. 9. Of a place, room, etc. : 
Shut up, confined 1594. +3. Having some- 

thing pent within it ; distended or strained by 
being overfull of something -1728. 

1. Long in populous City p. Milt. In vain our p. 
will* fret M. Arnold. Pent-up emotion 1879. 
Penta- (pentA), bef. a vowel pent-, a. Gr. 
t rtvra-, comb, form of nivre five. In Chem. it 
indicates the presence of five atoms of some 
element, as in pentacarbon, pentachloride, penta - 
sulphide , pentoxide , etc. 

Pentabasic (-b/’sik) a. Chem. having five atoms 
of m base, or of replaceable hydrogen. Pentaca’p- 
sular a. having five capsules. Pentachromic 
(-krou-mik) a. of five colours, capable of distinguishing 
(only) five colours in the spectrum. Pentada*ctyl(e 
[Gr. 8auc rvAo« finger] a. having five toes or fingers j sb. 
a person or animal with five digits on each limb. So 
Pentada'ctyloua a. Pentadelphous (-id el fas) 
[Gr. a£«A4»ov brother] a. Pot. (of stamens) united by the 
filaments in five bundles 1 (of a plant) having the sta- 
mens so united. Pe'nt&fld [L. -fidus spin] a. Pot. 
cleft into five. ||Pentagy*nia [Gr. ywij woman, in 
sense * pistil ’], an order of plants in the Linnaean 
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l, comprising those having five pistils. Hence 
Lgy*nlan, renta'gynous adjs. Pen tab a; - 
loid a. Chem. containing five atoms of a halogen in 
the molecule. Penta'ndria [Gr. ar 6 p-, av*i p man, in 
sense * stamen ’] Pot . the fifth class in the Linnaean 
system, comprising plants having five stamens not 
cohering. So Penta*ndrian, Pent&'ndrous adjs. 
Pentapc’talous a. Pot. having five petals. Penta- 
phylloua (-fi'las) [Gr. leaf] a. five-leaved. 

Pe’ntaptote [ad. Gr. w«rrairrwro« adj.] Gram, a 
noun having five cases. Pemtaptycil (-ptik) [Gr. 
irrvxij fold, after Diptych, etc.], an altar-piece or the 
like consisting of five leaves, i. e. a central piece and 
two folding pieces on each side, Penta*rsic [ArsisJ 
a. Pros, having five stresses. Pentase palou* a. 
Pot. having five sepals. Pent&ape*rmous [Gr. 
avippm. seed] a. Pot. having five steeds^ Pe*ntaatylo 
ICr. ttGAo* ' 1 ? ^ --1 : “ 

ront or 
tico. 

Pentachord (pe'ntAkfxd). 1791. [f. Penta - 
+ Gr. x°P^V *tnng. ] Mus. 1. A musical in- 
strument with five strings. a. A system or 
series of five notes x8xx. 

Pentade (pe-ntAk’l). 1594. [In med.L. 
pentaculum , app. £ Penta- + -culum, dim. or 
instrumental suffix.] A certain figure used as 
a symbol, esp. in magic ; app. prop, the same 
as Pentagram; but also used for the hexa- 
gram or six-pointed star formed by two Inter- 
laced triangles, etc. Hence Penta*colar a. 
Pentacrinite (pentsD-krinwt). x8i8. [f. 
mod.L. Pentacrinus sea-lily (f. Gr. wsrra- fire 
+ tepivov lily) + -ITE 1 a a.] Palnont. An en- 


ng 1 

'CAof pillar] a. Arch having five columns in 
r at the end \ sb, a pentastyle building or por- 
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crinite or fossil crinoid of the genus Pentacrt- 
hhs or family Pentacrinidse. So Penta'Ciinold 
a. allied to or resembling the genus Penta- 
crinus or family Pentacrtnidte ; sb. a penta- 
crinoid crinoid. 

Pentad (pe’nt&d). 1653. Tad. Gr. erevrht, 
-a 5a, later form of re/* way, -a 5 a a group of 
five, see -AD x a.] x. The number five (in the 
Pythagorean system) ; a group of five. 9. A 
period of five years 1880. 3. Chem. An element 
or radical that has the combining power of five 
units, i. e. of five atoms of hydrogen. Also 
attrib . or adj. 1877. Hence Penta’dic a. of 
tiie nature of a p. (sense 3), pentavalent ; whence 
Pentadi*city, the fact of being a p. 
Pentadecane (pentAdiksin). 1879. [f. late 
Gr. v t y Tab tica- for vtvTiKalbeica fifteen + 
-ANE a b. ] Chem. The paraffin of the 1 5-carbon 
series, Ci B H u . So Pemtadecine (-dfs®in), the 
corresponding hydrocarbon of the ethine series, 
CigHgj ; Peutade'cyl, the radical Ci 0 H ft . 

Pentagon (pe*ntag<Jh), a. and sb. 1570. 
[In A, ad.L. tentagonus, a. Gr. uturdyatvos, f. 
nfvra- Penta- + -yatvos from stem of y cotta 
angle. In B, ad. L. pentagonvm, Gr. wcvrd- 
yosvov adj. neut. used as sb.] fA. adj. Having 
five angles ; pentagonal -1669. B. sb. A figure, 
usu. a plane rectilineal figure, having five angles 
and five sides. In FortiJ. A fort with five bas- 
tions. 1571. 

Pentagonal (pent*e*g6nAl), a. (sb.) 1570. 
[f. prec. + -al.] 1. Grom., etc. Of or pertain- 

ing to a pentagon ; of the form of a pentagon, 
five-cornered or five-sided 1^71. b. Applied to 
a solid figure or body of which the base or sec- 
tion is a pentagon 1570. c. Contained by 
pentagons, as a solid figure 1851. 9. P. 

numbers : the series of Polygonal numbers x, 
5, la, 92, 35, 51, etc. formed by continuous 
summation of the arithmetical series 1, 4, 7, 10, 
13, 16, etc. b. as sb. A pentagonal number 
1795. Hence Penta ^ gonally adv. in a p. form, 
var. fPenta'gonoua a. 

Pentagram (pentagram). 1833. [ad. Gr. 
w«^Td-, irevTiypafjLfiov adj. neut. used as sb., f. 
itlvre five + ypanpi) line, mark.] A five-pointed 
figure formed by producing the sides of a pen- 
tagon both ways to their points of intersection, 
so as to form a five-pointed star ; the ' five 
straight lines ' of which the figure consists form 
one continuous line or 'endless knot*, hor- 
merly a mystical symbol credited with magical 
virtues. (Also called pentads, fpentagonon , 
penta/pha, pentangle .) 

Pentahedral (pent&hrdr&l, -he*drill), a. 
Also pentaedraL 1804. [f. Penta- + Gr. 

$ 5 pa seat, base + -al.] Of a solid figure or 
body : Having five faces ; esf. having five late- 
ral faces, five-sided (as a pnsm of pentagonal 
secliuu). So fPentahe'drleal, Pentahe’droua 
adjs . Pentahe'dron# a solid having five faces. 
llPentalpha (pentse lfA). 1818. [a. Gr. 

wlvraA^a, a synonym of wevraypapisoy Pen- 
tagram, f. vivre five + 5 A <pa the letter A ; 
from its presenting the form of an A in five 
different positions.] — Pentagram. 
Pentameroua (pentsem&os), a . 1826. [f. 
Penta- + Gr. pipot part + -ous.] Having, 
consisting of, or characterized by, five parts or 
divisions. x. Bot. Having the parts of the 
flower-whorl five in number. (Often written 
ymtrous.) 1835. 9. Zool. a. Consisting of five 

joints, as the tarsi of certain insects ; also ap- 
plied to such insects themselves, as the beetles 
of the group Pentamera. b. Having five ra- 
diating parts or organs, as a star-fish, etc. 1826. 
So Penta'meral a. Penta *meran, a p. beetle. 
Penta meriam, the condition of being p. 
Pentameter (pentsrmltai), sb. and a. 1546. 
[a. L. pentameter sb., ad. Gr. wivr&piTpot adj. 
consisting of five measures, f. werra- five + 
ulrpov measure. ] A. sb. A verse or line con- 
sisting of five feet. x. Gr. and L. Pros . A form 
of dactylic verse composed of two similar halves 
(penthemimers), each consisting of two feet and 
a long syllable ; in the first penthemimer each 
of the two feet may be either dactyl or spondee, 
in the second they must both be dactyls. Most 
commonly used in elegiac verse ; see Elegiac 
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A. x. (The verse was erroneously analysed as 
two dactyls (or spondees), a spondee, and two 
anapaests; hence the name.) 1589. a. Applied 
to lines of verse consisting of five feet in other 
languages ; e. g. the English heroic verse of ten 
syllables 1706. 

t. In the hexameter rises the fountain's silvery 
column, In the p. aye falling in melody back Cole* 
aiDOB. 

B. adj. (Now attrib. use of sb.) Consisting of 
five metrical feet; having the form of a penta- 
meter 1546, 

Pentane (pe*ntAn). 1877. [f. Gr. vivrt 

five + -ane a b.] Chem, . The general name of 
the paraffins of the pentocarbon senes, C»H 14 ; 
also called qu intane and pen tyl hydride . T h ree 
such hydrocarbons are known, all colourless 
mobile fluids, occurring in petroleum, etc. 
attrib., as /. lamp , vapour, etc. So Pentane (pe‘n> 
tin), an olefine of the pentacarbon series. C5H1Q i 
comprising four known forms, one of which is Amy> 
lknk ; Pentine (pc’ n tain), also Pe*ntinine, Pe*nty- 
lane, the hydrocarbon CgHg, of the same senes, 
homologous with acetylene or ethinei Pentode a. 
applied to fatty acids, aldehydes, etc. of the sitme 
series, as Pentoie or Valeric acid ; Pe*ntone, Pe*n- 
tonene, a hydrocarbon of the formula CsHp ; Po'n* 
tyl, the radical C«Hu, of which one form is Amyl j 
hence PentyTic a. 

Pcntangle(pe*ntiegg , l). + Also pentagle. 
ME. [In form a hybrid, f. Gr. vtvra- + Angle ; 
but, in sense 1, perh. a var. of pentagle, Pkn- 
TACLE.] I. at PENTACLE, PENTAGRAM. a. 

= Pentagon (rare) 1658. 

Pentangular (pentse'ngidflli), a. 1661. [f. 
as prec. + angular. ] Having five angles or 
angular points ; pentagonal. 

Pentapody (pentaepddi). 1864. [f. Gr. 

vtvrdwovs of five feet, L vtvra- PENT A- + 
vtws foot ; cf. Dipody.] Pros. A verse or line 
consisting of five feet, or a sequence of five feet 
in a verse. 

|| Pentapoii8 (pentse’pdlia). 1838. [L. f a. Gr. 

wtvrdwoAts, f. vtvra- pENTA- + v 6 \if city. - ) 
A confederacy or group of five towns ; applied 
in ancient times to several such groups. So 
Pentapo’litan a. of or pertaining to a p., spec, 
to that of Cy rene in Lybia 17a 7. 

Pentarcta (pe*ntaik), sb* 1793. [f. Gr. 

it^t* five + -apxot ruler.] a. The ruler of 
one of a group of five districts or kingdoms, 
b. One of a governing body of five persons. 
Pentarch (pentark), a. 1884. [f. as prec. 
+ apxh beginning.] Pot. Arising from five 
distinct points of origin, as the woody tissue of 
a root. 

Pentarchy (pe-ntaiki). 1587. [ad. Gr. 
vtvrap\ia a role of five, f. vim five + -apx'ta 
rule. ] 1. A government by five rulers ; a group 

of five districts or kingdoms each under its own 
ruler, a. Government by a body of five per- 
sons ; a governing body of five. Also fig. 1633. 
a. fig. The P. of sences 165s* 

Pentaatlch (pemtistik), 1658. [ad. mod. 
L, pen/astichus, , a. Gr. vtvratrrixos, t Penta- 
+ trri xos row, line.] Pros. A group of five lines. 
Pentastlcbous (pentm-stikoa), a. 1857. [f. 
as prec. + -ous.] Bot. Arranged in five rows, 
five-ranked ; esp. of a stem ; having five leaves 
in the spiral row, and thus five vertical rows in 
the phyllotaxis. 

Pentaatom(o (pe*nt 4 st^m, -*»ra). 1857. 

[ad. mod.L Pentastomum, L Penta- + Gr. 
-orvpot adj. formative f. trrbpa mouth ; so 
called from the appearance of the mouth and 
the two pairs of cnitinoid hooks adjacent to it. ] 
Zool. An animal of the genus Pentastomum or 
Pentastoma , comprising internal parasites in- 
festing man and other animals: an aberrant 
group of Arachnida, formerly classed as tre- 
matode worms. So Penta* etomous a. having 
five mouths or openings. 

Pentasyllable (pemtflsilse-btk), a. 1771. 

[f. L. pentasyllabus, a. Gr. vtrraavK\a 0 os + 
-ic, after Syllabic.] Of five syllables. So 
Pentasyllable, a word of five syllables. 

Pentateuch (pe-ntlti£k). 153a [ad. L. 
pentateuckus , -urn, f. Gr. ^ vtvrdrtvxot the pen- 
U tench, sb. use (sc. 0 i 0 Kot) of vtvrdrtvxos 
adj. * of five books \ f. vtvra- Penta- + riOxui 
implement, vessel, in late Or. * book *.] ». 
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Name for the first five books of the Old Testa- 
ment taken as a connected group, traditionally 
ascribed to Moses (hence called ' the five books 
of Moses ’). a. transf. A volume composed of 
hve books, etc. (rare) 1656. 

a. The Hebrew Psalter came together not as a book 
but as a P. 1891. Hence Pent&teu'chal a. 
Pentathionic (pe>ntft)>ai|p-nik), a. 1848. 
[irreg. f. Penta- + Gr. Otlav sulphur + -IC ; see 
Dithionic.] Chem, In p. acid , an acid con- 
taining five atoms of sulphur in the molecule, 
H 2 S 5 0 6p colourless, inodorous, and of bitter 
taste. Hence Pentathi'onate, a salt of p. acid. 
Pentathlete (pentse-)>lA). i8a8. [ad. Gr. 
ire vra 0 At/ri^r, f. vivraSkov ; see next.] An 
athlete who contended in the pentathlon. 

|| Pentathlon (pentae*)>lpn). Also in L. form 
penta thlum. PI. -a. 1706, [a. Gr. vivra$\ov, 
f. vivrt five + d 0 \ov contest.] Gr. and Pom. 
Antiq, An athletic contest consisting of five 
exercises (leaping, running, throwing the dis- 
cus, throwing the spear, and wrestling! per- 
formed on the same day by the same athletes. 
Pentatomic (pent&rymik), a. 1879. [f. Gr. 
vim five + dropos Atom + -IC ; cf. atomic .] 
Chem. Containing five atoms of some substance 
in the molecule ; spec, containing five replace- 
able hydrogen atoms; also ■■ Pentavalent. 
Pentatonic (pent&tjrnik), a . 1864. [f. 

Penta- + Gr. ravot Tone sb. + -ic.] Mus. 
Consisting of five notes or sounds ; esp. applied 
to a form of scale without semitones. 

Pentavalent (pentae-vAlgnt), a. 1871. [f. 
Penta- + L. valentem having power or value. ] 
Chem. Having the combining power of five 
atoms of a univalent element ; quinquivalent. 

Penteconta- (pent/kpnti), bef. a vowel 
•cont*, comb, form of Gr. vtvrljKovra fifty ; as 
in + Penteco*ntarch [ad. Gr. nevnjKdvrapxot], 
a commander of fifty men ; etc. 

|| Penteco-nter 1 . X693. [a. Gr, vtvrrjicovrfip.'] 
Gr. Antiq. A commander of a troop of fifty men. 
|| Penteco*nter 2 . 1790. [ad. Gr . vtvnjnov- 
TTflpTfs.] Gr. Antiq . A fifty-oared ship of burden. 
Pentecost (pe’ntfkpst). OE. [a. Christian 
L. pentecoste , a. Gr. vtvrrjKoorrj (sc. i)pipa or 
bopr-fi) fiftieth (day or feast), in Tobit ii. x, 
a Maccabees xii. 3a.] 1. A name of Hellenistic 
origin for the Jewish harvest festival (in O.T. 
the Feast of WtMsks) observed on the fiftieth day 
of the Omer (q.v. sense a). 9. A Christian 

festival observed on the seventh Sunday after 
Easter, in commemoration of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon the disciples on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts ii) ; Whit Sunday OE. 3./^. 
in allusion to the gift of the Holy Spirit, or the 
circumstances recorded in Acts ii. 176. . 

a. Come Pentycost as quickely as ic will Shaks. 3. 
Ever the fiery P, Ginls with one flame the countless 
host Emxrson. Hence Pentecostal sb. (usu.pl.) 
offerings formerly made in the Church of England at 
WhitRuntide to the priest, or to the mother-church ; 
a. of or pertaining to P.| like that of the Day of P. 
in Acts ti- 
ll Pentecostys (pent/ 1 cp*stis). Also irreg. ang- 
licized pc’ntekosty. 1808. [a. Gr. vtmieoffrvs 
f. vtvrrjnoaros fiftieth.] Gr. Antiq. A body of 
fifty men, as a division of the Spartan army. 

Pentelic(pente*lik),a. 1579. [ad. L . Pente- 
iicus , a. Gr., f. IlevrcX^ name of a deme of 
Attica.] Of or from Mount Pentelicus, near 
Athens ; esp, applied to the white marble there 
quarried. So tPenteli'cUn, Pente'lican adjs. 

Penthcmimer (penj>fmi*m3j). 1586. [ad. 
Gr. wtvfhjpiptptt consisting of five halves, f. 
vim five + ijfuptpifs halved (^/m- half + pipos 
part).] Ane* Pros. A group or catalectic colon 
of five half-feet; esp. as constituting each half 
of a pentameter, or the first part of a hexameter 
when the caesura occurs in the middle of the 
third foot Hence PentbemPmeral a. applied 
to a caesura in the middle of the third foot. 
Penthouse (pemthaus), pentice (pentis), 
sb. [ME. pentis, rarely pendis, app, aphet, f. 
OF. apentis , apendis , -dess ; cf. raed.L. appendi - 
tium * a small sacred building dependent upon 
a larger church ’ (Du Cange), post-cl. L, appen- 
dicium appendage. As a ' lean-to ' has usually 
a roof with one slope only, the word was asso- 
ciated early with F. pente slope; hence, by 


penury 

pop. etymology, penthouse for pentis .] 1. A 

subsidiary structure attached to the wall of a 
main building. a. Such a structure having a 
sloping roof, formerly sometimes forming a 
covered walk, arcade, or colonnade, in front of 
a row of buildings ; a sloping roof or ledge 
placed against the wall of a building, etc., for 
shelter from the Weather ; occas ., the eaves of 
a roof when projecting considerably, fb. Any 
small building attached to amain one, an annex 
-1886. c. A shed with a sloping roof, as a 
separate structure 1816. 9. Anything of the 

nature of or akin to a sloping roof; an awning ; 
a canopy, etc. 1530. 3. Jig. Applied to things 

likenea to a penthouse (e.g. the eyebrows) 1589. 
attrib. L.L.L. 111, t. 17. 

Hence Pe'nthouae v. (usu. in pa. pple ) to furnifth 
with or as with a p. 1 to cause to project like a p. 

Pentode (pe n tzmd), «. 1919. [f. Gr. vivre 
five + £8or way.] Applied to a five-electrode 
wireless valve. Also as sb. 

Pentoxide (penyks^id). 1863. [Penta-.] 
Chem . A binary compound containing five 
equivalents of oxygen. 

Pent-roof (pe-nt t r#n. 1835. [f. pent - ia 

Penthouse + Roof sb. ] A shed roof. 
Pentrough (pe*n,tr^f). 1793. [f. Pen sb\ 3 
+ Trough.] A trough, channel, or conduit 
constructed to convey the water formed by a 
pen to the wheels of a water-mill, etc. 
Pen(t)stemon(pcn(t)stPm3n). 1760. [mod, 
L., irreg. f. Gr.ir^KT* five -f orfiparv, taken as — 
stamen.] Bot. A genus of herbaceous plants of 
the N.O. Scrophulariacex % natives of America, 
having showy clustered flowers, usu. tubular 
and two-lipped, and of various colours. 

Penult (pfazrlt), a. and sb. 1539. [orig. 
abbrev. of Penultima, Penultimate,] A. 
adj. Last but one, penultimate. (Now chiefly 
scientific.) B. sb. fx. The last day but one of 
a month. Sc. -1678. a. Gram. The last syl- 
lable but one 1650. 

A. The p. joint of the eight posterior legs Dana. 
Penu-ltim(e, a. and sb. 153a. [ad. L. 
pjenultimus ; see next] — Penultimate. 

|J Penultima (pih*rltim&V 1589. [L. pmn- 
ultima (sc. syllaba) adj. fern., f. pxne almost + 
ultimus last.] The last syllable but one (of a 
word or verse). 

Penultimate (p/hfrltimA), a. and sb. 1677. 
[f. Pene- + Ultimate, after L. pxnultimusA 
A. adj. I ast but one. (Chieflv scientific and 
techn.) Also, occurring on the last syllable but 
one. B. sb. The last member but one of a 
series ; spec, in Gram, the last syllable but one 
of a word 1797, 

|| Penumbra (p/h®*mbr&). 1661. [mod.L. 

(Kepler), f. Pene- + Umbra shadow.] x. The 
partially shaded region around the snadow of 
an opaque body ; the partial shadow, as dist. 
from the total shadow or umbra ; esp. that sur- 
rounding the total shadow of the moon, or of the 
earth, in an eclipse, b. The lighter outer part 
of a sun-spot, surrounding the darker central 
nucleus or umbra 1834. A partial shade 

or shadow, esp. as bordering upon a fuller or 
darker one 1801. 

a It is but ip., a twilight of virtue and happiness 
1 816. Hence Penu'mbral, Penu mbroua {rare), 
adjs. of, pertaining to, or characterized by a p. or 
partial shadow 1 al*o fig. 

Penurious (pfaiQems), a. 1596. [ad. 
med.L. penuriosus, f. L. penuria ; see Penury 
and -ous.] x. In want ; needy, poverty-stricken 
(also fig. ) ; fwith of, wanting in. tb. Of things, 
circumstances, etc. : Of, pertaining to, or asso- 
ciated with want ; poor, exiguous ; barren, un- 
fertile *1789. 9. Niggardly, parsimonious, 

grudging; transf. meagre, slight, * shabby', 
mean 1634. fa. Fastidious, dainty (rare) -1730. 

1. Dives, rich in this world, became exceeding p. 
in the other 1614. b. Seven most scant and p. yeares 
of great famine 1639. a. As a p. niggard of bis wealth 
Milt. Hence Penu*riouB-ly sA. f -ness. 
Penury (pe-niuri). late ME. [ad. L. penu- 
ria, psenurta want, need.] x. Destitution, 
indigence ; poverty, 9. Lade, scarcity, want 
(of something material or immaterial) X447. 
3. Penuriousness, miserliness. Now rare. 1051. 

*. Chill P. repress'd their noble rage Gray, a Von 
owe . . to your stars your p. of sense 1690. j. God 
sometimes punishes . . p. with oppr ession Jaa. Taylob. 

CA) (im), i (Fr. farre). 5 (fir, fern, Mrth). 


i (Gar. KAn). i (Fr. pm). U (Ger. Mtfllcr). M (Fr. done), i (carl), e (e») (tbrre). / 
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Penwiper (penwahpai). 1848. [£. Pen 

si* II. 1 4 * Wiper.] A contrivance, usu. 
consisting of one or more pieces of cloth folded 
or fastened together, for cleaning a pen by 
wiping the ink from it. 

Pen woman (pe'nwu:m&n). 1748. [f. as 

prec + Woman, after penman .] A woman 
skilled in the use of the pen. (Usu. qualified 
as good, fine, etc.) 

Peon fpf/n). 1609. [In sense 1, ad. Pg. 
pccLo pedestrian, and F. pion foot-soldier ; in 
sense a, a. Sp. peon in same senses, f. (ult.‘ 
L. fies, pedem foot. A doublet of Pawn sb. 1 ^ 
x. In India: a. A foot-soldier, b. A native 
constable. c. An attendant or orderly; 
footman or messenger, a. In Spanish America : 
A day-labourer ; in S. America, a man or boy 
leading a horse or mule; in Mexico spec, a 
debtor held in servitude by his creditor till his 
debts are worked off. Also attrib. x8a8. Hence 
Pe'onage, Pconism, the work or service of a 

р. ; the system of having or using peons ; in 
Mexico spec, the condition of a p. serf 

Peony (pfJni). Also pSBony. [In OE. 
peonie , in ME. pione from OF., in 15th c. con- 
formed to their ult, source, late L. peonia, L. 
pxonia, a. Gr. rccuaivia the peony, f. XIcu&v 
Paeon, physician of the gods.] x. A plant or 
flower of the genus Pxonia (N.O. Ranuncu- 
lacex), comprising stout herbs, or rarely shrubs, 
with large handsome red or white globular 
flowers, often double under cultivation ; esp. 
P. officinalis. a. attrib . or as adj. Dark red ; 
esp. of the cheeks, plump and rosy 1548. 

People (pi’pT), sb. ME. [a. AF .poeple, 
people — OF. pople, poeple, peuple , etc. : — L. 
populism , acc. of populus the people, the popu- 
lace.] x. — Folk: x. a. In sing., as a collec- 
tive of unity. b. In sing, form, construed as 
pi. ME. c. pi. Nations, races (= L. populi , 
gentes). late ME. +d. Used in sing, in the 
sense ' nations * -1793. e. transf. of animals, 
late ME. a. The persons belonging to a place, 
constituting a particular concourse, congrega- 
tion, company, or class. Construed as pi. ME. 
+b. As collect '. sing. A company, a multitude. 
Also with pi. -1662. a- Persons in relation to 
a superior, or to some one to whom they be- 
long. Chiefly with possessive. a. The sub- 
jects of a king or other ruler ; the servants of 
God, or of Christ ; the congregation or flock of 
a pastor, etc. Const, as pi. ME. b. The body 
of attendants, armed followers, retinue, work- 
people, servants, etc. Const, as pi. ME. c. 
Those to whom any one belongs, one’s tribe, 
clan, etc. collectively: esp. (colloq.) one’s pa- 
rents, brothers and sisters, and other relatives 
at home. Const, as pi. late ME. 4. The 
commonalty, as dist from the nobility and 
ruling or official classes. Const, as pi, ME. 
5. Politics. The whole body of enfranchised or 
qualified citizens, considered as the source of 
power ; esp. in a democratic state, the electo- 
rate 1646. 6. Mcu or women indefinitely; 

persons, folk. Const, as pi. ME, b. emphati- 
cally Human beings 1450. c. transf. Living 
creatures, poet, or rhet. 1667. 7. Unemphati- 

callv, people *» F. on, G, man ; in colloq. use 
repl. men (' men say etc.) ME. 

1. a. A people's voice 1 we are a p. yet Tennyson. 
b. Should not a p. seeke vn to their God ¥ Isa. viii. io. 

с. All our English-speaking peoples Moblsy. d. 
Hee shall nidge among the nations, and shall rebuke 
many p. [ Wyclif puples, R . V. peoples] Isa. it 4. e. 
The Ants are a p. not strong Pratt, xxx. 2$. a. The 
p. here want sadly to know what 1 am 1712. b. He 
..gaderyd a gretc pcple of tnenne 148a. %. The p. of 
the Prince that shall come Dan. ix. a<5. b. The 
Douglas p. are in motion on both sides of the river 
Scott. c. Mrs. Sterling . . had lived . . with bis 
Father's p C.vri yl*. 4. I Speak to the p. as one of 
the p. Junius Lett. 5. The will of the p. Mill. 6. 

1 have bought Golden Opinions from all sorts of p. 
Skaks. Good p. t formerly a courteous way of ad- 
dressing an assemblage s cf. Good a. 9. b. Raskall 
is properly the hunters terme giiten to young deere. . , 
and not to p. Puttkmham. c. The little fi, the good 

the fairies. 9. P. cannot understand a man being 
ih a state of doubt J. H. Newman. Henqe Peo’ple- 
ftess, baring no p or population r6sz. 

People (pfpT), v. 1489. [a. F. peupler , 
f. peuple ; see prec.] x. trans. To furnish with 
people or inhabitants ; tp populate 1500. b. 
transf. To fill or stock (with animals, inani- 


mate objects, etc.) X533. c. fig. To imagine or 
represent as peopled 18x7. a. To fill or occupy 
as inhabitants ; to constitute the population of 
(a country, etc.) X489. b. transf. and fig. of 
animals, inanimate objects, etc. X593. tc. 
absol. To form a settlement -1604. 3. intr. 

(for refi.\ To grow populous 1659. 

s. The nearest Regions must have been first and 
most fully peopled *696* C. This silent spot tradition 
old Had peopled with the spectral dead Shbllby. 
a. What vary d Being peoples every star Pops. b. 
The gay motes that p. the Sun Beams Milt. Hence 
Peopled (pf'p’ld) ppl. a. occupied by people; full 
of inhabitants \ inhabited 1 also fig. Peo’pler, one 
who peoples or causes the peopling of a country t a 
colonizert an inhabitant. 

, fPeoplish, a . [-ish L] Clownish, vulgar 
Chaucer. 

Pep (pep). 19J5. orig. U.S. [abbrev. of 
Pepper so.} slang. Vigour, energy, ‘go*. 

|| Peperino (pep£r/*ntf). Also pip-. 1777. 
[it., f. ptpere pepper; so called from its con- 
sisting of small grains.] Geol. A light porous 
volcanic rock or tuff, formed of sand, cinders, 
etc. cemented together ; a name first given to 
the tufas of Monte Albano near Rome. Hence 
Pe*perine a. rare, consisting or composed of p. 

II Peplos, peplus (pe-pl/s, -0s). 1776. [a. 

Gr. irinKos, in pi. it lirAa, whence L. peplus , 
peplum.} An outer robe or shawl worn by 
women in ancient Greece ; spec, that woven 
yearly for the statue of the goddess Athene at 
Athens, carried in procession to her temple at 
the greater Panathenaea. 

|| Peplum (pe*pl 0 m). 1678. [L. ; see prec.] 
1. »■ Peplos. 9. A kind of overskirt, sup- 
posed to resemble the ancient peplum X893. 
||Pepo (pf-po). 1861. [L. pepo pumpkin, 
a. Gr. xknosv, short for ntirojv <tIkvos } a 
gourd eaten when ripe, f. vinoiv ripe.] Bot. 
Any fleshy fruit, with numerous seeds attached 
to parietal placentae, and a firm rind ; as the 
gourd, melon, cucumber, etc. 

Pepper (pe’poi), sb. [OE. pipor\ Com. 
WGer. a. L. piper — Gr. itiitept, of Oriental 
origin.] 1. A pungent aromatic condiment, 
derived from species of Piper and allied genera, 
used for flavouring, and acting as a digestive 
stimulant and carminative; esp. the dried berries 
of Piper nigrum, either, whole (Peppercorns) 
or ground into powder, b. Also, the pungent 
condiments yielded by other plants; see 3. 
1838. a. The plant Piper nigrum, an E. and 
W. Indian climbing shrub, having alternate 
stalked leaves, with pendulous green flower- 
spikes opposite the leaves, succeeded by small 
berries turning red when ripe. Also, any 
plant of the genus Piper (including Chavica), 
or (by extension) of the N.O. Piperacex. late 
ME. 3. With qualifying words, applied to 
other plants furnishing pungent condiments ; 
sometimes tb plants having leaves of a pungent 
flavour 1538. 4. In allusive or proverbial ex- 

pressions, late ME. 

t. P. was a favourite ingredient of the most ex- 
pensive Roman cookery Gibbon. Black /.. that form 
of the condiment which is prepared from the berries 
dried when not quite ripe. White /., a less pungent 
form, from the same berries when fully ripe, or from 
the black by removing the hufek. Long p n a ’Simi- 
lar condiment prepared from the immature fruit- 
spikes of the allied plants Piper ( Chavica ) officinarum 
and P. longum , formerly supposed to be the flowers 
or unripe fruit of P. ntgrUm. 3. African p., (a) 
Haber lia UCylopia) xthiopica or other species (N.O. 
Anonacsm)\ (b) Capsicum faetigiatum, Chill p. 
(a) »» Pkppkr-tbxk a| (b) ciTon, *= Chilli. Ghineae 
p. a Japanese pepper. Guinea p., (a) see Guinxa 
p. ; tb) *= African p. Japanese p., Xanihexylon 
piperitum of Japan and China. SLelegUCta p. » 
grains of Paradise 1 sec Grain sb . 1 4. See also 
Cayknne/., Cubicb/., Jamaica /., Red/, etc. 4 
Heere's the Challenge, reade it i 1 warrant there's 
vinegar and p. in 'l Siiakb. f To takop. in the nose, 
to take offence. So fto snuff p, 
attrib , and Comb,, ** P. Alley, name of an alley in 
London, hence allusively in pugilistic slang jD.-cake, 
local name for gingerbread j -elder, name for plants 
of the genera Peperom/a, Enckea, and Artanlhc, 
allied to the common p.t -grass, (ay any specie* of 
I.tpidium (as L. sativum, garden-cress), from the 
pungent taste: (b) = Pillwoky; •mit^ a small- hand- 
mill, for grinding p. 1 -moth ** Pbpferku moth ; 
•plant, the plant Pifer nigrum of any plant pre* 
during pepper; -poa, the pod of any aperies of 
Capsicum t -root, any species of Dtnictrla, esp. />. 
diphylla , so called from the pungent root 1 4191160, a 


pungent Banco or oondiment made by steeping ' red 
peppers 1 (capsicum pods) in vinegar. 

Pepper (pe’paij. X581. [f. prefc ( 0 E.had 
piporian, ptpnan, etc. in the same sense. )] 1. 
trans. To sprinkle with pepper ; to flavour or 
season with pepper. Abo absol. a. To sprinkle 
(a surface) as with pepper ; to besprinkle, dot, 
stud. AlsoAf. (Mostly \npa.pple.) 16 la. g. 
To sprinkle like pepper. Also fig. 1821. 4. To 

pelt with shot or missiles. Also fig. 1644. b. 
intr. To discharge shot, etc. (at something) 
1 767. 5. trans. To 1 give it (a person) hot ’ ; to 

beat severely, trounce. Hence tb. To give one 
his death-blow (lit. and fig.), to 4 do for ', ruin. 
1500. 6. To give pungency, spice, or flavour 

to (speech or writing) 1835. +b. To dose with 

flattery -1784. t7- To infect with venereal 

disease. (F. poivrer.) -1793. 

a Every page was peppered with italic 1606. 4. 

You may p. the bishops a little Gao. Eliot, d. Pep- 

r sring away at the pheasants 1890. 5. 1 am pepper'd 
warrant, for this world Shams. 6. b. Who pepper’d 
the highest, was surest to please Goldsm. Hence 
Pe*ppering vbl. sb. the action of the vb. 1 pelting 
with shot, missiles, etc. Peppering ppl. a. that 
peppers: pungent: falling heavily (as ram). 

Pe*pper-and-oa*lt. 1774. Name for a 
kind of cloth made of dark- and light-coloured 
wools woven together, showing small dots of 
dark and light closely intermingled; also, a 
garment made of this. Usu. attrib. or adj. 

Pe*pper-l)OX. 1546. I. A Small box, usu. 
cylindrical, with a perforated lid, for sprinkling 
powdered pepper. 9. transf Applied con- 
temptuously to a small cylindrical turret or 
cupola 182 x. 3. The irregular buttress sticking 
into the fives-court at Eton 1865. 4 .fig. A hot- 

tempered person 1867. 5. attrib. 1825. 

1. Hvc cannot creep® into a halfe-penny purse, nor 
into a Peppcr-Boxe Shams. 

Pe*pper-ca>stor, -caster. 1676. [See 

Castor a .] x. A small vessel with a perforated 
top, usu. one of the castors of a cruet-stand, for 
sprinkling pepper at table. 9. transf. a. ** 
prec. 2. 1859. b. slang. A revolver 1889. 
Peppercorn (pe-po-ik/m). OE. [1. Pepper 
sb. + Corn sb . 1 a.J 1. The dried berry of 
black pepper. b. Stipulated for as a quit-rent 
or nominal rent 1607. 9. attrib. Of or consist- 

ing in a peppercorn, as/, rent ; also fig. very 
small, insignificant 1791. 

1. b. In modem times building leases sometimes 
reserve a pepper-corn as rent 18^8. 

Peppered <pe*pwd), ppl. a. 1581. [f. 

Pepper v. + -edL] Sprinkled or seasoned 
with pepper; sprinkled wkh small dots like 
grains of pepper ; pelted with shot, etc. 

P. moth, collector’s name 6f the Gcoasetrid moth 
A mphydasis ( JSision ) betutisna. 

Pepperer (pe’parai). ME. [In x, f. Pep- 
per sb. + -er* ; in a, t Pepper v. + -eh j .] 
1. A dealer in pepper and spices; a grocer. 
(The original name of the Grocers' Company 
cf London.) Obs. exc. Hist. g. One who or 
that which peppers ; fig. a hot-tempered person ; 
something pungent X71X. 

Pepperidge (pe*p OT * d 3)- Also «ge. 1B93. 
x. Var. of Pipperidge. 9. U.S. The Black 
Gum, Sour Gum, or i upelo. a N. Amer. tree of 
the genus Nyssa, having very tough wood 1826 

Peppermint (pe*i>aimint). 1696. [f. Pep- 
per sb. + Mint sb.*, app. after Bot. L.) 1. 

A species or subspecies of mint (Mentha pipe- 
rita), cultivated for its essential oil (oil of /.). 
9. The essential oil of peppermint, or some pre- 
paration of it 1836, b» A lozenge flavoured 
with peppermint, a peppermint-drop 1884. 3- 

(In full p*-tree.) Name for several Australian 
species of Eucalyptus (E. amygdaline, piperita, 
etc.) yielding an aromatic essential oil resem- 
bling that of peppermint 1790. 

Comb.: P. « camphor w Menthol 1 p. -drop, 
-lozenge, a lozenge made of sugar, flavoured with, 
p. t -tree (see 3). 

Pe pper-pot 1679. 1. - pKM>KR-ftox 1. 
Also in allusive and fig. uses. 9 - A W. Indian 
dish composed of meat (or fish, game, etc.) and 
vegetables stewed with cassareep and red pep- 
per or other hot spices 1704. 8. aitrii. t$B$. 

Pepper-tree, ttigt. a. An evergreen tree 
or shrub of S. America, Sckinut Molls (N.O.' 
Ancscardiacex), having a pungent fed fruit ; la 
A tree of Australia and Tasiftaai% JMmy* or 
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TaSmannia aromatica , or other species (N.O. 
Magnolias** t), having small pungent fruit used 
as^peppcr. 

Pepperwort (pe*paiw£it). 156a. 1. A 

species of cress (Lepidium latifolium), for- 
merly also called dittander or dittany ; also 
the genus Lepidium in general, a. pL A name 
for the N.O. Marsilcacc se, consisting of small 
aquatic plants allied to the ferns 1846. b. 
Lindley's name for N.O. Piperacese 1846. 
Peppery (pe-pori), 0. 1699. [£ Pepper sb. 
+ -y\] i. Abounding in pepper; of the nature 
of or resembling pepper ; pungent. * hot '. a. 
fig, a. Of speech or writing : Sharp, stinging, 
pungent, b. Of a person, etc. : Hot-tempered, 
irascible, testy. 1826. 

a. a. Some good, strong, p. doctrine Dickens. 
Hence Pe'pperMy ado., -ness. 

Pepsin (pe’psin). Also formerly -ine. 1844. 
[f. Gr. vtrf/ts digestion (f. stem weir- to cook, 
digest) + -in K J A ferment contained in the 
gastric juice, having the property of converting 
proteids into peptones in the presence of a 
weak acid ; also used medicinally in cases of in- 
digestion, etc. Hence Pe'psinate v. to mix or 
treat with p. 

Peptic (pe’ptik), a . and sb . 1651. [ad. Gr. 
im ttikos able to digest, f. imrro s cooked, di- 
gested.] A. adj. 1. -= Digestive A. 1 ; used 
spec, in relation to the digestion in which pep- 
sin is concerned, a. = Digestive A. 2. 1661. 
3. = Eupeptic A. 2. Carlyle. 

1. P. digestion, stomachic or gastric digestion. P. 
glands , the glands which secrete the gastric juice. 

B. sb. 1. A substance which promotes diges- 
tion 184a. a. pi. The digestive organs (Joe.) 
184a, Hence Pe*ptlcal a. = A. Pepti*cian, a 
person who has good digestion Carlyle. 
PeptFcity, good p. condition. 

Peptogen (pe'pttfdgen). 1875. [f- Gr. irtnrds 
(see prec.) + -gen.] A general name for sub- 
stances which stimulate the formation of pep- 
sin in the gastric juice. So Peptogenic, Pep- 
to'genous adjs. having the quality of forming, 
or stimulating the formation of, pepsin ; also, 
of converting proteids into peptones. 

Peptone (pe’ptaun). i860, [ad. G. fiepton , 
ad. Gr. wcirrov, neut. of nerrro? Peptic.] The 
general name for a class of albuminoid sub- 
stances into which proteids (the nitrogenous 
constituents of food) are converted by the ac- 
tion of pepsin or trypsin ; differing from pro- 
tcids in not being coagulable by heat, and in 
being easily soluble and diffusibletlirough mem- 
branes, and thus capable of absorption into the 
system. Also attrib. Hence Pe*ptonize v. 
trans . to convert (a proteid) into a p. ; esp. to 
subject (food) to an artificial process of predi- 
gestion by means of pepsin or pancreatic ex- 
tract ; also fig. Pe ptonixa'tion. Pe'ptonizer. 
|1 Peptonuria (peph?nifl®*ri&). 1891. [mod. 
I*, f. as prec. + Gr. 0 Zpov urine *, see -uria.] 
Path. The presence of peptones in the urine. 
Peptotoxin (pept<?,tp-ksin). 1890. [f. Gr. 
ircirros (see Peptic) + Toxin.] A poisonous 
alkaloid formed from peptones during digestioa 
Per (p*0, prefi . A Latin prep, (whence It., 
OF. per, F. far) meaning * through, by, by 
means of ' ; in med. L. also ■■ * for every . . , 
for each . . ’ : used in English in various L. and 
OF. phrases, and ult. becoming practically an 
Eng. prep, used freely with sbs. 

I. In Latin (med.L. and It.) phrases, x. per acd- 
dens Or. irarA tfvu/ 9 « 0 i)jMc] by accident, by virtue 
of some non-essential circumstance, contingently, in- 
directly. (Opp. to perse.) 1598. b. In Logic applied 
to conversion In which the quantity of the proposition 
is changed from universal to particular 1677. s. per 
annum, (so much) by the year, every year, yearly 
1601. 3. per consequent, by consequence, con. 

sequently. late M&. 4* per contra (It.), on the 

opposite side (of an account, etc.) ; on the other hand ; 
as a set-off 1554. b. as sb. The opposite side (of an 
account, etc.) 1804. g. per diem, (so much) by the 
day, every day, daily «5®o» b. as sb. An amount of 
so much every day (C/.S.) 1888. 6. per mensem, 

(so much) every month 1647. 7 * P er procurationem 
(afabrev, per prec., per pro n pfi. s sometimes per pro, 
curmtion), by proxy or deputy (often used In sig- 
natures to documents on behalf of a firm, etc.) 1819. 

i, atone bound, all at once 
In itself (himself, herself, 
essentially ; without refer- 
one) else 1379. fb. For- 


5 . per eaicum, »y a 
160°. ,9- P®r *?, by or 
themselves) 1 Intrinsically, 
ence to anything (or any 
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merly used in naming a letter which by itself forms a 
word ( A per se ), or as a symbol which by itself stands 
for a word (and per se — &, Ampersand) i hence 
alius. 1475. zo. la various phr.. as per arsin, etc. 
(see Arsis, etc)| per capita (Law), ‘by beads', 
applied to succession when divided among a number 
of individuals in equal shares (opp. to Per stirpes) 1 
per fas et (aut) nefaa, by right and (or) wrong, 
by means fair or foul| per pares, by (bis) peers; 
per stirpes (Law), by ‘stocks’ or ‘families 1 : ap- 
plied to succession when divided in equal snares 
among the branches of a family, the share of each 
branch being then subdivided equally among the 
representatives of that branch (opp. to per capita). 
late ME. 

II. 1. In OF. phrases, some of which occur with 
Pax, q. v. f as per ckarite, etc. ; also fper male trie, 
by conquest; per my et per tout (Law), * by half 
and by all ', by joint-tenancy j per pais, per pays 
(Latv), ‘by the country*. See also Peradventure, 
Perchance, Perforce, etc. ME. a. Her. In phr. 
denoting partition of the shield in the direction of 
any of tne principal ordinaries (per Bend, per Chev- 
ron, etc.). 

III. As an Eug. preposition. 1. By, by means of, 
by the instrumentality of; esp. in phrases relating to 
conveyance, as per bearer , per earner, per post , etc. 
Also «= according to, as stated or indicated by. as 
(or) per invoice , (as) per rrtan>m ; as laid down by (a 
judge) 1588. So in Joe. slang u*e, (or) per usual = 
ns usual. a. In distrih. sense, following words of 
number or quantity, in expressions denoting rate or 
proportion : For each. ., for every... See also Pee 
cent. 1598. 

Per-, prefix L The L. prep, per (see prec. ) 
used in composition with vbs., adjs., and their 
derivatives. 

I. In senses : I . Through, in space or time ; through, 
out, all over; with verbs (and derivs.), as Perambu- 
late, Perforate, Pervade, a. Through and through, 
thoroughly, completely, to completion, to the end; 
with verbs (and their derivs.), as Pehfkct, Permute, 
Perpetrate, Perturb, etc. 3. Away entirely, to 
destruction, ‘to the bad*; with verbs (and their 
derivs.), as Perdition, Perish, Pervert, etc. 4. 
Thoroughly, perfectly, extremely, very; with adjs. 
and advbs., as Prkfervid, etc. Formerly also with 
derived sbs. (or their analogues), in sense 1 very great ', 
* extreme ’, as perdiligence, etc. 

II. Chem. (from I. 4). Forming sbs. and adjs. de- 
noting the maximum (or supposed maximum) of some 
element in a chemical combination; esp. a. With 
names of binary compounds in -ide (formerly -uret), 
designating that in which the clement or radical com- 
bines in the largest proportion with another element, 
e. g. Peroxide, Perchloeide 2804. b. With adjs. in 
-ic, naming oxides, acids, etc., designating that com- 
pound which contains the greatest proportion of 
oxygen (and, consequently, the least of the element 
named), as Perchloric, -manganic, etc. Also in 
names of salts of these acids, and analogous bodies, 
as pERCHLonATK, -manganatk, etc. Formeily per. 
was also prefixed to adjs. in -ous, where hypo- is 
now used, as persuiphurons => Hyposulphurous t etc. 

Per-, prefix 2, repr. OF. per or F. par (see 
Par prep., Pkr prep. II), in phr. which have 
coalesced intosingle words, as Peradventure, 
Perchance, etc. ; so also Perhaps, q. v. 

Peract (porarkt), v . Now rare . 1621. [f. 
L. peract-, pe rage re, f. fer (Per- 1 a) agere.] 
trans. To practise, perform ; to accomplish. 

Peracute (p5rakij5*t), a. Now rare, late 
ME. [ad. L. peracutus ; see Per- 1 4 and 
Acute.] Path. Of diseases : Very acute or 
severe; attended with much inflammation. 

Peradve nture, sb. 1450. [sb. use of next.] 
The possibility of a thing being so or not ; un- 
certainty, doubt ; a contingency ; a conjecture, 
chance. 

Some to be saved infallibly, and others to be left to 
a p. Cowper. Phr. Out of. Past, beyond, without 
\alt) p., beyond question, without doubt, f By, at (a) 
by haphazard ; at random, randomly. 

Peradventure (perfidvemtiui, -tjai), ado, 
arch. [ME. per-, parauenture, a. OF, phrase 
per or par aventure, by chance. Refaiflh. after 
L. in 15th c.] +1. In a statement of fact : By 

chance ; as it happened -1624. a. In a de- 
pendent clause expressing hypothesis or pur- 
pose (with if, unless , that, lest J : By chance or 
accident, perchance ; if p., it it chance that 
ME. 3. In a hypothetical or contingent state- 
ment : Perchance, haply ; maybe, perhaps ; not 
improbably, belike ME. b. Qualifying a word 
or phr., usu. by ellipsis ME. 

a. Unless, p., their wives were comely and young 
Lytton. 3. Peraduenture there be fifty rigntepus 
within the citie Gen, xviil 94. b. Lo. where he 
cotnmeth towards, peraduenture to his paine 1575. 

Peragrate (pe-rftgrait), o. Now far*. 154a. 
[f. L. peragrat-, peragrare , f. per through + 
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agrum field, country. ] trans. To travel or pass 
through (a country, etc.). Also fig. Hence 
Peragration (now rare), a travelling through 
or traversing ; as f month of p., the period of 
the moon's revolution ; a sidereal (or tropical) 
month 1561. 

Perai (psrai*), plraya (pirfi*yfl). 1753. [ad. 
Tupi ptraya , lit. ‘ scissors *. J A voracious fresh- 
water fish, Serrasalmo ptraya, of the Orinoco, 
etc. 


Perambulate (p?nc*mbifflr«t), v. 1568. 

[t L. pcrambulat-, perambulare (£ per through 
4- ambulare to walk) ; see -ATE *•] 1. trans. 

To walk through, over, or about (a place); 
formerly to travel through. Also fig. b. intr. 
To walk about ; to move about 1007. a. spec, 
a. trans. To travel through and inspect (a terri- 
tory). b. To walk officially round the bounda- 
ries of (a forest, manor, parish, etc.) for the 
purpose of formally determining or preserving 
them 16x2. 

1. There is a great deal of Spain that has not bean 
perambulated Johnson. So Pera*mbulant a* 
(rare) perambulating, itinerant 

Perambulation (pgraembWlfl’Jwi). 147a. 

[a. AF., med.L. perambulatio, f. perambulare j 
see prec. and -ation.] i. The action of walk- 
ing through ; a walk, a journey on foot ; for- 
merly, the action of travelling through or about 
1485. 2. The action of travelling through and 

inspecting a territory or region ; a survey, b. 
transf. A written account of a survey. 1576. 3. 

The ceremony of walking officially round (a 
forest, manor, parish, or holding) for the pur- 
pose of asserting and recording its boundaries ; 
beating the bounds 1472. b. transf. A record 
of a perambulation 1610. 4. The boundary 

traced, or the space enclosed, by a perambula- 
tion : bounds ; extent (lit. and fig.) 1601. tg. 
fig. Comprehensive relation or description; also, 
circumlocution -1652. 6. attrib. 1670. 

1. His daily perambulations at Lasswade 1877. a. 
Discrete persons.. to make narambulacions & to 
appoint. . wber the boundes..snal extend 1540. 

Perambulator (pdrsrmbidl^itau). 1611. [t 
L. perambulare to Perambulate ; see -or 2.] 
1. One who perambulates (*ee the vb.). Now 
rare or Obs. ■fa. A machine for measuring 
distances ; a hodometer, waywiser -1826. 3. A 

hand-carriage for young children, pushed from 
behind. (Often colloq. shortened to pram.) 1857. 


|| Perameles (perfimrh’z). 1886. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. rrfjpa bag, pouch + L. nicies, melts marten 
or badger.] 7 aoI. A genus of small marsupials 
of Australia and New Guinea, typical 0/ the 
family Peramelidse, or true bandicoots. 

Percale (paxk^fl, ||pcrka-l). 1618. [So in 
F. Origin unkn.] a. A fabric imported irons 
the East Indies in the 17th and xHih centuries, 
b. A closely woven cotton fabric, like muslin, 
but without gloss 1840. 

Percaline (paikalrn, pS’ik&lin). 1858. [a. 
F., dim. of percale.] A glossy kind of French 
cotton doth, usually dyed of one colour. 

Percarbide (paikaubaid). 1826. [f. Prr -1 
II. a + Carbide.] Chem. A compound con- 
taining the maximum proportion of carbon with 
another element. Also fPercayburet. So 
Perc&'rburetted a. containing a maximum of 
carbon, as percarburetted iron . 

Perca*se, adv. Obs . (exc. dial. ) [ME. a. 
AF. per eas, far cas , OF. par eas ; see Per and 
Case jA 1 ] tx. Peradventure adv . x, Per- 
chance 1. -1513. ta. If (except, test , etc.) p., 
if (lest, etc.) by chance -1575. 3. In a hypo- 

thetical or contingent statement : It may (might) 
chance or be the case that . . ; maybe, perchance 
ME. tb. * Peradventure adv. 3 b. -1600. 

Perceant (p5*JsSnt) , a. poet • arch, or Obs. 
late ME. [a. F. per pant, pr. pple. of pereer to 
pierce.] Penetrative, keen, piercing. , 

The sophist’s eye, . . Keen, cruel, p,, stinging Kkato. 

Perceivable (poJsPv&b’l), a. Now rare. 
1450. [orig. a. OF, pereevabUy now referred 
to Perceive v.] Perceptible ; sensible ; intelli- 
gible, appreciable. Hence Perceirirably adv, 
Peroebvanca. Obs. etc. dial. 1534. [a. 
OF. pereevanee y see Perceive and -ance .1 
The capacity of perceiving, discernment, wis- 
dom j perception (mental or physical). 

Pa-orfy. (pWV), v. MX [*. OF. •p*r. 
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ceivre, north, f. perfotvre, now percevoir : — L. 
percipere, f. per thoroughly + capert to lay hold 
of.] L To take in with the mind or senses, 
i. trans. To apprehend with the mind; to be- 
come aware o i ; to observe, understand. Also 
absol. . fb. Of an inanimate object : To be 
affected by -1626. a. To become aware of by 
sight, hearing, or other sense ; to observe ME. 
*)*3. To apprehend what is not present to ob- 
servation ; to see through, see into -1660. 

1. Doe you not perceiue the jest ? Shake. b. The 
Vpper Regions of the Aire perceiue the collectionof 
the matter of Tempest and Winds, before the Aire 
here below Bacon. a. They went awaye by nyght 
so pryvely, that the enemy perceived it not 1560. 3. 

They think their designes are too subtile to be per* 
ceived Hobbes. 

+11. To take into possession, a. tram . To 
receive (rents, profits, dues, etc.) -1625. b. gen. 
To receive, get, obtain -1748. 

b. Two Gent, l L 144. Hence Ferceivedly (pan- 
sfv6dii) adv. PercePver. 

Per cent (pai se*nt), phr. (sb.) 1568. [See 
Per 111. a and Cent 1 . Also written with full 
stop ( percent.), as if an abbrev. of per centum. ] 
A. phr. By the hundred; for, in, or to every 
hundred ; expressing a proportion, esp. of in- 
terest to principal, b. Used attrib . (' four per 
cent loan J or as sb, in pi, (* three per cents ’) 
1720. B. Per cents as so, pi. Percentages ; 
spec, in U.S. schools 185a 
Percentage (pajseuteds). 1789. [f. prec. 
4 -age.] A rate or proportion per cent; a 
quantity or amount reckoned as so much in the 
hundred ; loosely , a proportion ( 0 f something). 

A serious p. of books are not worth reading at all 
1886. 

Percentile (paise-ntail, -il), a. and sb. 1885. 
[f. per cent(um (see above), app. after bissex- 
tile, etc.] A. adj. Pertaining to percentage ; 
reckoned as a percentage 1890. B. sb. Each of 
a series of values obtained by dividing a large 
number of quantities into a hundred equal 
groups in order of magnitude 1885. 

Percept (paisept). 1837. [f. L. percep- 

tum , f. percipere to PERCEIVE, after concept.^ 
Philos. I. An object of Perception, a. The 
mental product of perceiving 1876. 

a. A p. is the abstract of sensations 1876. So 
Perceptual a. of or pertaining to perception | of 
the nature of percepts. 

Perceptible (paise'ptibl), a. 1551. [ad. 
late L. percept ibilis, t percipere , percept - to 
Perceive ; see -ble.] +i. Percipient, percep- 
tive of-iyya. a. Capable of being oerceived, 
cognizable, apprehensible ; observable 1603. 

a The soula is not p. by any sense Holland. 
Hence Perccptlbi'lity, fperceptivity 1 capability 
of being perceived. Perce*ptibiy adv. in or to a 
p degree. 

Perception (paise-p/an). 1475. D n earlier 
senses, a. OF. perception ; in later, perh. ad. L. 
perceptionem , L percipere to Perceive.] I. 
From L. percipere , to take, receive, x. The 
collection or receiving of rents, etc. Now only 
in legal use. 1475. +9. The partaking of the 

Eucharist -1674. n. From L. percipere , to be 
or become cognizant of. x. The taking cog- 
nizance of objects in general ; occas. practically 
— consciousness. In Locke esp. as disL from 
volition . x6xx. +b. The being affected by an 
object without contact, though consciousness is 
absent Bacon. m. The taking cognizance of 
a sensible or quasi-sensible object X704. 3. 

The intuitive recognition of amoral or aesthetic 
quality, e. g. the truth of a remark, the beauti- 
ful in objects 1827. 4. Philos. The action of 

the mind by which it refers its sensations to an 
external object as their cause. (Dist. from 
sensation , conception or imagination, and judge- 
ment or inference.) 1769. g. The (or a) faculty 
of perceiving (in any of these senses) 171a. 8. 

« Percept 9. 1690. 

s. The two.. principal Actions of the Mind.. are 
these two i P., or Thinking, and Volition, or Willing 
Locks, a. The whole apparatus of vision, or of p. by 
any other of our senses 1736. 4. External things 

and their attributes are objects of p.: relations 
among things are objects of conception 176a. 5. He 

is a new man, with new perceptions Emerson. 
Hence Perce'ptional a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of p. 

Perceptive (poise'ptiv), a. (sb.) 1656. [£. 
L. percept- 1 percipere to Perceive 4 -ive.] i. 
Characterized by or capable of perceiving ; per- 
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taining to or having perception ; instrumental 
to perception, b. Of ready perception. Also 
with of. i860. +9. Perceptible -18x3. B. sb. 

pi. The perceptive faculties or organs 1858. 

1. Your mother's p. faculties are extraordinary 
1897. Hence Perceptively adv., -ness. Per- 
ceptivity, p. quality. 

Perch (paitj), sbA ME. [a. F. percke : — L. 
perca, a. Gr. wipmj.] x. A common spiny- 
finned freshwater fish (Perea fluviatilis) of 
Europe and the British Isles. Also, the com- 
mon yellow perch of N. America (P. americana 
or fiavescens j, or species of the family Percidx 
in general (Now rare in pi., the collect, sing, 
being used instead.) b. Applied on the Pacific 
coast to any fish of the viviparous family Em- 
bio toe id x or surf-fishes, and locally to various 
other fishes 188a. 9. With qualifying word, 

applied to various fishes of the family Percidse , 
and of other families, resembling the common 
perch or taking its place os food 1611. 

a. Black p., a name for dark-coloured species of 
Crntropristis, also called black bass | also for other 
dark-coloured fishes allied to the common p. ; Blue 

S ., the Bukgall or Cunnerj Red p., the rose-fish, 
ebastes marinas \ White p., (a) M or one ameri- 
cana , family Labracidx | (£) various species of the 
Entbiotocidstx Yellow p. (see z). 

Perch (paitj), sb .2 ME. [a. F .perche : — L. 
pertica pole, measuring-rod. J I. A pole, rod, 
stick, or stake, used e.g . for a weapon, a prop, 
etc. Obs. or dial, in gen. sense, b. A pole set 
up in the sea, a river, etc., to serve as a mark 
for navigation 1465. c. The centre pole con- 
necting the hinder to the fore-carriage in some 
four-wheeled vehicles 1668. IL x. A bar fixed 
horizontally to hang something upon ; a peg. 
Obs. or Hist. +b. A bar to support a candle or 
candles -1565. 9. A bar fixed horizontally for 

a hawk or tame bird to rest upon, late M E. 
b. Anything serving for a bird to alight or rest 
upon ; also transf. X470. c. fig. An elevated 
or secure position or station 1526. d. colloq. 
An elevated seat on a vehicle for the driver 
1841. 8, A wooden bar, or frame of two 

parallel bars, used in examining and dressing 
cloth, blankets, etc. Obs. or dial. 1553. 
a. As Chauntedeer among hise wyues alia Sat on 
:he Chauckr. b. To take one's p ., to perch, 


his percl _ . 

to alight. Phr. To knock off one's / to upset, van- 
quish, 1 do for be the death of. So hop the p., to die. 

III. A rod of a definite length for measuring 
land, etc. ; hence a. A measure of length, esp. 
for land, etc. ; in Standard Measure — 5J yards, 
but varying locally. Also called Pole or Rod. 
late ME. b. A superficial measure of land ; a 
square perch or pole (normally T of an acre) 
1442. c. A solid measure used for stone, con- 
taining a lineal perch (see a) in length, and 
usually x} feet in breadth and x foot in thick- 
ness ; but varying locally X823. 

Perch (p5itj), v . ME. [a. F. fercher , f. 
perche Perch sb.*] I. 1. intr. To alight or rest 
as a bird upon a perch. Hence transf of per- 
sons or things : To alight or settle, or to stand, 
sit, or rest, upon something. 1486. a. trans. 
To set or place upon a perch ; to set up on a 
height, or as on a perch. Also refi. 1575. 3. 

pa. Pple. Standing, seated, or settled upon a 
perch ; set up on an eminence, late ME. 

1. Birds of dazzling plume P. on the loaded boughs 
1804. 3. The heights on which the old town is 

perched <884. 

IL To stretch (cloth from the loom) upon 
a perch (Perch sb* II. 3), for the purpose of 
examining it, etc. 1552. 

Percha(p5\itJ&). Short for Gutta-percha. 

Perchance (paitja*ns), adv. arch. [ME. 
i. AF. par chance , f. OF. par by 4 chance 
Chance.] x. - Per adventure adv, x. Obs. 
exc. arch. e. — PERADVENTURB adv. 9. late 
ME. 3. -PER ADVENTURE adv . 3. late ME. b. 
Qualifying a word or phr., by ellipsis, late ME. 

3. b. To sleepe, p. to Dreame t I, there 's the rub 
Shake. 

Perched (p5it/t, poet. pSutjAd). ppl. a. late 
ME. [f. Perch v„ sb* 4 -ed 1 and *.] x. 
Seated as a bird upon a perch ; set up on a high 
point ; spec, in Gcal, applied to a block or boul- 
der left resting upon a pinnacle or the like by 
the melting of the ice which carried it. a. 
Furnished with a perch or perches 1671. 
Pe rcher 1 (p5*itfai). 1775. P**ch v. 4 


PERCUR 

-er *.] x. A person or animal that perches, 
a. spec. One of the /nsessores or perching birds 
1835. 3. A workman employed in perching 

cloth (see Perch v . II) 1889. 
fPercher*. ME. [f. Perch sb.* IL x b.] 
A tall candle -1706. 

11 Percheron (pgr/srofi). 1875. [Fr. adj. from 
le Perche , a district of France.] A horse of a 
noted breed raised in le Perclie, combining 
strength with lightness and speed. 

Perchior-, perchloro-. 1857. Comb, form 
of perch loric, perch loride, perchlorinated ; chiefly 
indicating a compound in which there is the 
maximum replacement of hydrogen by chlorine, 
as in perch lo race' tic, pcrcklo roqui' none , etc. 

Perchlorate (poikl6»*r/t). i8a6. [f. Per - 1 
II. b 4 Chlorate.] Chem. A salt of perchloric 
acid. Hence Percnlo'r&ted ppl . a. 

Perchloric (poikld^rik), a. 1818. [f. Per- 1 

II. b 4 Chloric.] Chem. In P. acid , hydro- 
gen perchlorate, HCIO4, the oxygen acid of 
chlorine, containing more oxygen than Chloric 
acid (HCIO.). 

Perchloride (pojklfl*Toid). 1818. [Per- 1 
II. a.] Chem. A compound of chlorine with 
another element or radical, containing the maxi- 
mum proportion of chlorine. So PerchloTi- 
uated, combined with the maximum proportion 
of chlot ine ; hence Perchlorina-tion. 

Perciform (p5usif£im), a. 1880. [ad. mod. 
L. perciformis , f. L. perca perch ; see -FORM.] 
Jchthyol . Of the form of, or resembling, a perch ; 
spec . belonging to the division Percijormes com- 
prising the Percidse and several allied families. 

Percipience (paisi*pi6ns). 1768. [f. L , per- 
cipientem Percipient; see next and -ENCE.] 
The action or condition of perceiving; per- 
ception. So Perci-piency, the quality of being 
percipient. 

Percipient (poisi*pi£nt), a. and sb. 166a. 
[ad. L. percipientem , pr. pple. of percipere to PER- 
CEIVE.] A. adj. That perceives or is capable 
of perceiving ; conscious 1692. B. sb. One who 
or that which perceives ; spec, in Telepathy , etc., 
one who perceives something outside the range 
of the senses 1885. 

Percoid (paukoid), a. and sb. 1840. [f. L. 
perca Perch sb. 1 4 -oid ; first in F., in pi. Per- 
c aides , the perch family of acanthoptery gious 
fishes (Percidse).] Jchthyol. A. adj. Resembling 
or akin to a peren ; belonging to the family Pcr- 
cidx. B. sb. A fish of the perch family. So 
PercoPdean a. and sb. PercoPdeoua a. 

Percolate (poukiTl/t), sb. 1885. [ad. L. 
percolatum strained ; see next.] A product of 
percolation. 

Percolate (p5uk<*k't), v. 1606. [f. L. per- 
co l at-, per co la re, f. per PER- 1 X 4 colare to 
strain, f. colum a strainer.] x. trans. To cause 
(a liquid) to pass through the interstices of a 
medium ; to strain or filter. Also fig. 9. intr . 
Of a liquid : To filter, ooze, or trickle through 
a porous substance or medium 1684. b. fig. 
1867. 3. trans. Of a Mould : To permeate 

(a porous body or medium). Also fig. X794. 

a. The water which has percolated through the 
sandy beds Huxlvcy. b. 'The worship of Isis bad 
percolated., in to the Greek Peninsula Gladstone. 

Percolation (paik<?L3'jbn). 1613. [ad. L. 
percolationem , f. ptrcolart to PERCOLATE.] The 
action or process of percolating ; filtration ; 
spec, in Pharmacy , the process of obtaining an 
extract by passing a dissolving liquid through 
a pulverized substance until all the soluble mat- 
ters are extracted, b. An oozing through 1646. 
Percolator (p5*jk41/itaj), 1830. [f. L. Per- 
colare to Percolate.] One who or that which 
percolates, b. An apparatus for percolating or 
straining a liquid (e.g. coffee). 

Percomorph (p3uWfcn£if ), a. and sb. 1885. 
[f. mod. L. Percomcrphi pi.] Ichtkyol. A. adj. 
Belonging to the order Percomorphi, compris- 
ing most of the spiny-finned fishes. B. sb. A 
fish of this order. 

Percur (pwkru), v. rare . 1857. [ad. L. 
percurrert to run through, £ Pei- 1 x 4 currtre 
to run.] trans. To run through, traverse. So 
Perctrrrent a, rare, running through ; spec. In 
Sot. said of a midrib, eta, extending from the 
base to the apex of a leaf. 
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Percnnory (pcikfi'isdri), a. rare 1837. 1 
ff. L. fercursor one who runs through ; see 
•oryM Characterised by running through 
something rapidly or hastily. 

Percuss (peikzrs), v. 156a [f. L. percuss-, 
percutere , f. PER- 1 s + quatere to shake, strike, 
etc.] tx. trans. To strike so as to shake; 
hence gen. to strike, hit, knock. Also fig. 
-1694. a. Med, To tap or strike gently (some 
part of the body), for purposes of diagnosis, or 
of therapeutics. Also absol, or intr. 1834. 

x. Solid Bodies, if.. softly percussed, give no Sound 
Bacon. 

Percussion (paikxrjan), sb. 1544. [ad. L. 
percussionem n. of action from percutere ; see 
prec.] z. The striking of one body with or 
against another with some degree of force ; im- 
pact; a stroke, knock. Usu. in reference to 
solid bodies, b. transf and fig . 1607. a. spec . 
a. The striking of a fulminating powder, or p . 
cap, so as to produce a spark and explode the 
charge m a fire-arm x8xo. b. Med. The action 
of striking or tapping with the finger, or with 
a small hammer, upon a part of the body, either 
to ascertain the condition of some organ by the 
sound produced, or for therapeutic purposes. 
1834. c. Instrununt of p.i a musical instru- 
ment played by percussion 1776. CL. Instru- 
ments of percussion, collectively. 

x. Centre of p. see Centre sb. b. With.. The 
Thunder-like p. of tby sounds Thou mad'&t thine 
enemies shake Shaks. 

at tnb. and Comb., as /. bullet , fuse, gun, match, 
etc. (made so as to be ignited or exploded by p.) ; P- 
massage, etc. ; p. CCLp, a small copper cap or cylinder 
containing fulminating powder, exploded by the p. of 
a hammer so as to fire the charge of a fire-arm ; 
•drill, a drill worked by p. ; -lock, a form of lock 
for a file- arm in which a charge is fired by a /. cap i 
p. powder, the powder used in p. caps, consisting, 
since c 1833, of mercury fulminate; .sieve, an appa- 
ratuS' for sorting ores according to size by means of 
two inclined sieves agitated by levers; -table, an 
apparatus for sorting ores according to weight, con- 
sisting of a slightly inclined table which is shaken by 
a mechanical appliance. Hence Percu'SBion v. to 
fit (a fire-arm) for being fired by p.; to tieat with p. 
massage. 

Percussive (pajkzrsiv), a. 1793. [f. L. 

percuss-, percutere (see Percuss) + -I VK. ] Hav- 
ing the property of striking ; of, pertaining to, 
or connected with percussion. 

Percutient (paikiwjignt), a. and sb. ? Ohs. 
1626. [ad. L. pcrcutientem ; see Percuss. J A, 
adj. Striking, percussive. B. sb. Something 
that strikes ; a striking agent or body. 

Perdie, var. of Pardie. 
fPe-rdifbil, pe-rdifoL rare. 1657. [f. mod. 
L. perdifolius , f. perdere to lose + folium leaf.J 
A plant which annually loses its leaves -1803. 
Perdition (pojcirjjn). [ME. a. OF. per- 
diciun , F. perdition , ad. L. perditionem , f. per- 
dere to destroy, lose : f. Per- 1 3 dart to 
give, put.] z. Utter destruction, complete 
ruin. Now rare. fb. Loss, diminution ( rket .) 
Shaks. c. That wherein ruin lies. Obs. or 
arch . X625. a. Theol. The condition of final 

damnation; the fate of those in hell, eternal 
death, late ME. b. In Imprecations 1604. +c. 

The place of destruction -16 37. 

x. A Man may be cheaply vitious, to the p. of him- 
■elf Sir T. Bxowne. b. Ham . v. il 117. a. Chil- 
dren of p. and inheritors of hell fire 1363. b. Oth, 
in. i'i. ocx c. Down To bottomless p. Milt. Hence 
Perdi*tionable a. deserving p. 

0 Perdix (pS'idiks). 1609. The L. word for 
* partridge retained in the Douay Bible and 
used in Ornithology as a generic name. 

Perdu, perdue (p5idi«, paid UP, Hpfrdw’), 

a. and sb. 1591. [a. F. perdu lost ; app. orig. 
Introduced in the F. mil. phrase sentinelle per- 
due, and so spelt perdue ; now usu. treated as 
alien, and written perdu or perdue according to 
gender.] A. adj, (or pa. pple.) + z. In sentinel 
perdue : a. The post of a sentinel in a very 
dangerous position. b. A sentinel posted in 
such a position. -1688. a. fa. Placed hi an ex- 
tremely hasardous position : hence, in a des- 
perate case, lost -1656. b. Lying hidden ; dis- 
guised. Now chiefly as FT. 1734. 8* in phrase 
to lie perdu, a. Mil . Placed as an outpost, 
scout, etc., in a hazardous position ; (lying) in 
ambush, In wait Often transf, or fig* X607. 

b. Hidden ; out of sight X70X. 


a b. A Huguenot perdue in the Louvre 1837. 3. 

su It is unfitting he should lie Perdue, who is to walk 
the round Fuller, b. [It] had lain perdu in my head 
all that time 1893. 

tB. sb. [Partly short for sentinel perdue or F. 
enfant s perdus, partly ellipt. uses of A. 3.] 1. 

A soldier placed in a position of special -danger, 
or ordered on a forlorn hope -1706. b. collect . 
The watch, guard -1654. c. pi. — Forlorn 
HOPE [F. enfants perdus ] -1656. d. transf 
One who acts as a watcher, scout, or spy -1734. 

a. A desperado; a roud. Chapman. 

I.. Shepneards lying constant Perdues in defence of 
their flocks Fuller. 

Perduellioa (p5idi»,e*li^h). X533. [ad. L. 
perdue l lionem, i, (ult ) Per through + duellis 
warrior.] Rom. and Sc. Law. Hostility against 
the state or government ; treason. 

Perdurable (paidiue'r&b’l, ps-jdiur&b'l), a, 
ME. [a. OF. per-, perdurable, ad. late L. per- 
durabilis, f. perdurare\ see next and -BLE.] 
Enduring continuously, lasting, permanent. 

b. esp. (in theoL langJ Everlasting, eternal, 
late ME. c. Of material things : Imperishable ; 
lasting indefinitely, late ME. 

Leaving a name p. on earth Southey. Hence Per* 
durability, Perdurableness, the quality of 
being p. Ferdurably adv. \ 

Perdure ( pojdin®*i), v. Now rare, X450. [a. 
obs. F. par-, perdurer, ad. L. perdurare , f. 
Per- 1 a + durare to harden, endure. ] intr. To 
continue, endure, last on. So Perdu’rance, 
permanence, duration. Perdura'tion (arch.), 
continuous duration. 

Peregrinate (peregrin^t), v. 1593. [f. L. 

peregrinat-, peregrinari to sojourn or travel 
abroad, f. peregrinus Peregrine.] intr. To 
travel, journey. b. To sojourn in a foreign 
country 1755. c. trans. To travel along or 
across 1835. So Pe’regrinator (now only 
affected) one who peregrinates; a traveller; a 
pilgrim. 

Pe*regrinate, a, rare. 1588. [f. L. pere- 

f nnatus, pa. pple. of peregrinari \ see prec.J 
oreign-fashioned ; having the air of one who 
has travelled abroad. 

Peregrination (pe:regrin^*Jwi). 1523. [a. 
F. plrlgrination , or ad. L. peregrinationem , f. 
peregrinari to Peregrinate.] z. The action 
of travelling in foreign lands, or from land to 
land ; hence, from place to place 1548. b. 
With a and //. A course ol travel ; a jour- 
ney, esp. on foot ; in pi. — travels 1548. c ,fig. 
A systematic going through a subject, course of 
study, etc. d. The ‘journey * of life. 161*. t»- 
A sojourning in a foreign land -16^7. tb.yf^. 
Man's life on earth viewed as a * sojourn in the 
, flesh ' -1733. 

x. b. My peregrinations about this great metropolis 
1820. s. b. In the eighty third year of his p. 1702. 

! Peregrine (peTegrin), a. and sb. late ME. 
[ad. L. peregrinus coming from foreign parts, 
foreign, f. pereger that is abroad or on a jour- 
ney, peregre adv. abroad, L per through + ager 
field.] A. adj, x. Foreign ; outlandish, strange ; 
imported from abroad; also, tforeign to the 
matter in hand 1530. a. Astrol . Of a planet : 
Situated in a part of the zodiac where it has 
none of its essential dignities X588. ta* Upon 
a pilgrimage ; travelling abroad -1768. 4. P. 

falcon : a typical species of falcon (Falco pere- 
grinus ] formerly esteemed for hawking. (So 
named because caught on their passage or 
' pilgrimage * from their breeding-place ; cf. 
passage-hawk.) late ME. 

x. P. tone (rued. L. tonus Peregrinus), name of one 
of the Gregorian * tones ’ or chants. 4. A Faucon 
peregryn thanne seined she Of fremde Land Chaucer. 

B. sb, z. A sojourner in a foreign land ; now 
only in Rom, Antiq. An alien denizen in ancient 
Rome 1593. ta. A pilgrim ; a traveller in a 
foreign land -1654. 8* - F, falcon X555, 

Peregrin! ty (perigri-nlti). 1591. [a. F. 
pfrigriniti, or ad. L. peregrinitas, f. peregrinus 
Peregrine j see -ity.] The condition ofbeing 
a foreigner or alien; +the quality of being 
foreign; outlandishness. b. A journeying 
abroad Carlyle. 

Peremptory (pe-rim^m), a. (adv., sb.) 
X5X3. [ad. (through F.) L. peremptorius de- 
structive, decisive, L peremptus, pert mere to cut 
off, destroy (f. Per- 1 3 + enure to buy ; orig., 
to take) ; see -or Y >.] A* adj. Jm In Ron. Law, 


used in the sense • that puts an end to, or pro* 
eludes all debate, question, or delay ', hence 
* decisive, final ' ; hence, in Eng. Law in same 
sense (see quots.) 1530. b. f (a) Of a conclu- 
sion, statement, etc. : Incontrovertible ; con- 
clusive, final (now merged in 4) -17x8. (k) Of 

a command, etc. 2 Admitting no refusal ; im- 
pel ative 1576. a. Law. Said of a day or time 
decreed for the performance of some act. 7 Obs. 
15x3. b. Hence, Positively fixed ; absolutely 
requisite, essential 1596. tc. colloq. ‘Abso- 
lute*, utter B. Jons. fa. Resolute; resolved, 
determined (to do something, or that, etc.); 
also, obstinate, self-willed -1759. 4. Of per- 

sons, their actions, etc. : Positive in opinion or 
action ; esp. in bad sense, intolerant of debate or 
contradiction ; over-confident, dogmatic 1586. 
5. Intolerant of refusal or opposition ; imperious, 
dictatorial. (Now the most usual sense.) 1591. 
f6. Deadly, destructive -1614. 

1. P. challenge or exception (Law), an objection 
without showing any cause allowed to a prisoner, 
against a certain number of jurymen. P. mandamus, 
a mandamus in which the command is absolute. P. 
writ , an original writ directing the shei iff to enforce 
the defendant's appearance in court without option | 
so p. citation , etc. b. The orders of the Senate were 
p. 1878. a. b. It is a p. point of virtue that a man's 
independence be secured Emerson. 4. His humour 
is lofty, his discourse peremptory Shaks 5 The p. 
tone in which he sent forth his sublime commands 
Goldsm. 

tB* as adv . a. colloq . Absolutely, entirely, 
b. By a peremptory order ; without fail. -1709. 

tC. ellipt. as sb. Short for p. challenge , writ, 
etc. -1753. Hence PeTemptori-ly adv., -ness. 

Perennial (p£re*nial) , a. and sb. 1673. [f. 
L. perennis lasting through the yeni or years 
(f. per through + annus year) + -AL.] A. adj. 

1 . Lasting or continuing throughout the year ; 
said esp. of a spring or stream which flowrs 
through all seasons of the year 1703. a. last- 
ing through a long, indefinite, or infinite time : 
enduring, never-failing ; everlasting, eternal 
1750. b. Of plants, their roots, etc. : Remain- 
ing alive through a number of years ; opp. to 
annual and biennial 1673. 

a. A constant and p. softness of manner Johnson. 
b. P. herbs and shruhs 1880. 

B. sb. 1. A perennial plant ; see A. a b. 1763* 
s. Something that lasts through a succession of 
years. (With conscious allusion to sense z.) 
1771. Hence Pere*xmially adv. 

Perennibranch (p^remibraeijk), a. and sb. 
1835. [f- mod.L. Perennibranchia neut. pi., f. 

perennis PERENNIAL + BRANCHIA.] A. adj. 
Having permanent gills ; belonging to the di- 
vision Perennibranchia (or Perenntbranchiata ) 
of Amphibians. B. sb. An amphibian of this 
division. Also Perennibra*nclxiate a. and sb. 
Perennity (pfire-nlti). 1597. [ad. L. peren- 
nitas, f. perennis Perennial; see -lTY.j The 
quality of being perennial ; perpetuity. 

■f Pereira- tion. 1608. [f. L. pererrareS\ A 
wandering or travelling about -1658. 

Perfay (pwf?f), ini. arch. [M E. a. OF. par 
fei , f. par by (Par prep. 1) + OF. fei, mod.F. 
foi : — L. fidem.] By (my) laith ; verily, truly. 
Perfect (p5ufekt), a. (adv., sb.) [orig. ME. 
parfit(e , a. OF ,parfit(e : — L. perfectum, -am, pa. 
pple. of perficere to accomplish, f. Per- 1 a + fa- 
cers ; subseq . conformed to L. perf ictus.) A. adj. 

I .gen. *f*x. Thoroughly made, formed, done, per- 
formed, carried out, accomplished ; of full age 
-1773. a. Fully accomplished, versed, trained, 
conversant. Const, in, with, + of arch. ME. 
tb. Made ready -1568. c. Thoroughly learned 
or acquired. Also of a person \ Having learnt 
one's lesson, etc. thoroughly. z^8z. 8- Com- 

plete ; not deficient in any particular ME. fb. 
Sound ; of sbund mind, sane -X6X9. 4. Free 

from any imperfection; faultless. But often 
used of a near approach to such a state, and 
hence capable of comparison. ME. b. spec. Of 
supreme moral excellence ME, 5. Completely 
corresponding to a definition, pattern, or de- 
scription. late ME. b. Of a copy, representa- 
tion, eta : Exact, correct X540. e. Entire, un- 
qualified; pure, unalloyed 1590, d. Sheer; 
unmitigated, utter. Chiefly colloq. xfixx. +6. 
Completely assured, certain ; of a statement or 
speaker (rare). f7« Satisfied, contented Shaks. 

I «. Soonss st p. sgs Shaks. a. The Hawke that is 
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t p. lor the flight Gramnc, C. Mrs. Grimley . 
undertook to prompt, as the performers were not all 
very p, 1844. 3, Perfect© God. and perfects man 

A than. Creed 1548. A man of..p. sincerity 1841. 
b. J Lear iv. vii. 63. 4. Good and perfit English 

>590. b. Marke the p. man, and behold the vprtght 
Ps. zxx vii. 37. Guide me in thy p. way Wksley. 5. 
The p. octahedron 1803. b. A more p. copy pro- 
cured at Aleppo Palsy, C* You talk.. like a p. 
stranger 1699. d. A man whose chin terminated in 
a point . . would be a p. horror 1804. 6b Cymb. m. i. 
73. 7. Mach, m. Sv. 91 . 

I L techn, 1. Arith . Applied to a number 
which is equal to the sum of its aliquot parts, 
late ME. a. Gram . Applied to the tense which 
denotes a completed event or action viewed in 
relation to the present ; hence (with qualifica- 
tion) to any tense expressing action completed 
at the time indicated 1530. 3. Mus. (Opp. to 

Imperfect a. II. 3.) 1597. 4. Physiol., Anal., 
etc. Having its proper characteristics developed 
to the fullest degree ; typical 1693. 5* hot. 

Having all four whorls of the flower (calyx, 
corolla, stamens, and pistils) 1706. 6. Eniom . 

In the most completely developed form or 
phase, as p. insect , state, etc. 1834. 7. Physics. 

Conceived as existing in a state of ideal perfec- 
tion, as p. elasticity , gas. 1849. 

1. The partes of 6 are x, a, 3 . . wherefore 6 Is a pi 
number 1570. 3, P. concords or consonances, a name 
including the concords of a unison, fifth, and octave, 
and sometimes a fourth. Hence, applied to the 
intervals of a fourth, fifth, and octave, in their normal 
form (opp. to augmented and diminished). So f. 
chord or triad , a name for the common chord in its 
direct position (involving a perfect fifth). P. cadence : 
a cadence consisting of the direct chord of the tonic 
preceded by a dominant or subdominant chord 
(authentic or plagal cadence), and forming a full 
close. 

B. as adv. •« Perfectly. Obs. exc. dial, or 
poet. 1470. C. quasi -so. x. 1'hat which is per- 
fect, perfection (rare), poet. 1842. a. Gram. 
ellipt. for p. tense ; see A. II. 2. 1841. Hence 
Pe*rfect-ly adv., -ness. 

Perfect (pSufekt, pojfe*kt), v. late ME. [f. 
Perfect a. J x. trans. To complete; to carry 
through, accomplish 1494. b. Printing. To 
complete the printing of a sheet by printing the 
second side 1824. +2. To bring to full develop- 

ment -1607. 8. To make perfect or faultless ; 

loosely , To bring nearer to perfection ; to im- 
prove 1449. 4. To make (a person) perfect in 

some art, etc. ; tto inform completely 2603. 

1. Labour perfected, with the evening ends Quablks. 
Then urg'd, she perfects her illustrious toils Pope. 3. 
George especially perfected his accent so as to be able 
to pass for a Frenchman Thackeray. 4. Me as. for 
M. iv. iiL 146. Hence Perfecter, one who perfects, 
completes, or finishes. 

Perfectibility (paifektibi-Hti). 1794. [f. 

next.] x. Capability of being perfected or be- 
coming perfect ; spec . the capacity of man to 
progress indefinitely towards perfection; the 
doctrine of this capacity, a. loosely. A state of 
perfection (rare) 1809. Hence Perfrctibili- 
ta’rian, an upholder of human p. 

■ Perfectible (pwfe-ktib’l, pa'iftktlb’l). 1635. 
ff. Perfect v. or a. +-ible ; cf. F. perfectible.'] 
Capable of being perfected or brought to per- 
fection, So Perfectlbi'Uan, PerfectPbUint# one 
who holds the doctrine of Perfecti'bilisiii# the 
theory of the perfectibility of man. 

Perfecting (poufektiq, paifcktiq), vbl. sb. 
1494. [-inq *.] The action of Perfect v. 

eUtrib. P. machine or (U. 5 .) press, a printing 
machine on which the sheet, as it passes through, is 
printed first on one side and then on the other before 
leaving the machine. 

Perfection (paxfericfen), sb. ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L, perfectionem , f. perfect -, perficcrc\ see 
Perfect a.] x. The action, process, or fact 
of making perfect ; completing, accomplishing. 
lAte ME. fa. Completed state, completeness 
-1679, b. The full growth or development of 
anything xcoo. +c. Mus. The eondition of 
being * perfect * (see Perfect a. II. 3) -1880. 
a* Flawlessness, faultlessness. Also often, Com- 
parative excellence. ME. b. concr. A perfect 
person, place, etc. 1594, 4. The condition of 

being morally perfect ; holiness ; fin ME. spec . 
Monastic discipline ME, 5. The most perfect 
degree, the highest pitch (cf a quality, faculty, 
9to,) ; the extreme or height (of anything good 
or evil) ME. 0. (With a and //.) A quality, 
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feature, accomplishment* etc. of a high order 
or great excellence 1572. 

1. To study your own p. Law. s. b. They, .bring 
no fruite to p. Luke viii, 14. 3. In differentgladers, 

. .these veins display various degrees of p. Tyndall. 
b. Is this the dtie that men call the p. of beauty? 
Lam. il. ag. 4. A p. like Buddha’s x88s. Counsel of 
see Counsel sb. 9. 5. The p. of goodness 1799. 

6. [Hejhathe many perfections in him *579. 

Phr. To p„ completely, perfectly. Hence Per- 
fs'etion v. trans. {rare) to perfect. Perfe'cttonal 
a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of p. So Per- 
fe’etionato v. trans. (now rare) To make perfect or 
complete 1 PerfectlonaMion, the action or fact of 
being made perfect. Perfe'Ctionixe v. trans. {rare) 
to bring to p. Porfe’Ctionmont, the action of per- 
fecting 

Perfectionism (pojfe*kJaniz’m). 1846. [f. 
after next; see -ism .1 A system or doctrine of 
perfection ; esp. the theory of the moral perfecti- 
bility of man. 

Perfectionist (paife'kfanist). 1657. [f. Per- 
fection sb. + -1ST. J One who holds any theory 
or follows any practice lor the attainment of 
religious, moral, social, or political perfection ; 
esp. one who holds that religious or moral per- 
fection may be attained ; spec, (with cap.) a 
member of the communistic community of 
Oneida Creek, N.Y. Also attrib , 

Perfectist (poufektist). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1618. [ f. Perfect a. + -ist] -* Perfectionist. 
Perfective (paife*ktiv), a. 1596. [See Per- 
fect v. and -IVE.] 1. Tending to make per- 
fect or complete; usu. with of. Now rare. a. 
In process of being perfected, rare. 1848. 3- 

Gram. Expressing completion of action ; opp. 
to IMPERFKCTIVE 1844. 

x. That which is..perfectiue of his kind 1690. a. 
Dugfes was.. able to see. .the eight legs in a p. state 
1848. Hence Perfe*ctively adv . in a way tending 
to completeness. 

Perfervid (poifouvid), a. 1856. [ad. mod. 
L . perfervidus, f. Per- 1 4 + fervidus FERVID ; 
chiefly in the phr. perfervidum ingenium Scoto- 
rum , founded on Buchanan's Scotorum prsefer- 
vida ingenia.'] Very fervid, glowing, or ardent. 
Perficient (poifi-Jent), a. (sb.) rare. 1641. 
[ad. L. perficuntem, pr. pple. of ferficere to 
complete.] A. adj. That accomplishes some- 
thing; effectual, actual 1659. t B. jJ. One who 
perfects or completes -1662. 

Perfidious (pojfrdios), a. 1598. fad. L. 
perfidlosus , f. perfidia Perfidy; see -ous.] 
Characterized by perfidy; guilty of breaking 
faith or violating confidence ; treacherous. 

P. dealing 17*50. The victim of a p. woman Lyttoh. 
Hence PerH'dious-ly adv., -ness. 

Perfidy (p5*ifidi). 1592. \*.Y.perfidie, ad. 
L. perfidia, f. (ult.) Per- 1 3 +fides faith.] 
The deceitful violation of faith or promise ; base 
breach of faith or betrayal of trust ; often, the 
profession of friendship in order to betray. 

Many other things he reporteth of the p. of the 
French nation 1607. The name of Judas has become 
a byword of covetousness and p. X885. 

+Perfla*ble, a. late ME. [ad. L. petfiabilis, 
f. perflare Perflate.] That may be blown 
through ; allowing of ventilation -1620. 

Perflate (paifl^i-t), v. Now rare. 154a [f. 
L perjlat -, perflare, f. Per- 1 x + flare to blow.] 
trans. To blow through, ventilate. So tPerflft*- 
tile a. exposed to wind ; airy. Perflation# free 
passage of wind or air ; ventilation. 

Perfluent (pSuflwgnt), a . 1673. [ad. L .per- 
fluentem , pr. pple. of perfluere to flow through ; 
seePRR- 1 !.] Flowing through. 

P. battery, a kind of galvanic battery actuated by a 
liquid flowing through. 

Perfoliate (pwfiMiA), a. 1687. [f. Per- 1 
1 + L. folium leaf ; see -ate * 0.] x. Bot. 
Having the stalk apparently passing through 
the leaf} the edges of the basal lobes uniting 
round the stem. Said orig. of a plant and its 
stalk ; later transf of the leaf. a. Eniom. Of 
antennas ; Having the joints dilated or ex- 
panded Laterally all round. Also Perfo’liaied. 
1752. Hence Perfolia’tion. 

Perforate (p 5 \if 5 rA), ppl. a. 154a [ad. 
L. perforatus , pa. pple. of perforate ; see next.] 
— Perforated. 

Perforate (pfi-iffir/it), v. 1538. [£. L. per- 
forate, perforate, t Per - 1 x + forare to bore.] 
x. trans. To mal 
to pierce with a 
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tile ; spec, to make rows of small holes separat- 
ing coupons, stamps, etc. , in a sheet. b. T# 
bore into (a thing) 171a. e. To 4 pass through * 
in position ; to extend or be continued through 
x8ao. a. To form (a hole, etc.) by boring 1876. 
3. To make ox suffer perfoaation V77S- 
Perforated (peifdrritfld), mi. a. 148& 
[f. prec. 4- -ED M 1. Pierced with one or more 
holes, b. Nat. Hist . Cribrose 1678. a. Made 
or outlined by perforations (rare) 179a 
a. P. Initials on Stamps xftpz. 

Perforation (pSifdx# jan). ME. [ad. late 
L. perforationem , f. perforate to PERFOR ATE.] 
x. The action of perforating, boring through, or 
piercing ; the fact or condition or being per- 
forated 1440. b. Sure. The formation, through 
accident or disease, of a hole through the thick- 
ness of any structure, as through the wall of the 
intestine, etc. 1666. 9. A hole made by boring, 

punching, or piercing; an aperture passing 
through or into anything 1543. 8* The natural 
orifice of an organ or part of the body -1797. 
a. [Stamps] with pin-pricked perforations 1870. 

Perforative (p5*jf5nrtiv), a. 1597. La. F. 
perforate f -ive, {. L. perforate perforate to 
Perforate + -ivtt.] Having the character of 
perforating ; tending to perforate. 

Perforator (pfiulSrritax). 1739. [f. L. per* 
forare to Perforate. ] One who or that which 
perforates ; esp. (Surg.) an instrument for pene- 
trating the foetal skulL 

Perforce (paifosus), adv.,sb . [ME. a. OF. 
par force by force.] A. adv. +a. By violence ; 
forcibly -167a b. By moral constraint ; com- 
pulsorily, of necessity 1542. c. quasi-arf/. x^8o. 

Patience p.. see Patienc* sb. x. P. of, prop, 'per 
force of’, by force erf", by dint o£ 

B. quasi- In phrases by p„ by compulsion \ 
of p., of necessity 1525. 

tPerfofce, v. 1509. [a. OF. parforeier. 

-forcer, f. par through + forcer to FORCE.] 
trans. To force, constrain -16x0. 

Perform (pajf<7'im), v. [ME. a. OF. par^ 
ferfourmer , -former ; f. par- Per- 1 2 + former 
Form v., or forme Form sb., orperh. an altera- 
tion of parfoumir to accomplish completely.] 
■ft. trans. To carry through to completion (an 
action, process, work, etc.) -1620. "fb. To 
complete by adding what is wanting. Also 
with up. -1537. +9. To make, construct (a 

material object) ; to execute (a piece of work, 
literary or artistic) -1774. t8- To bring about, 

produce (a result) -1715. 4. To carTy out in 

action, execute (a command, promise, under- 
taking, etc.) ME. 5. To carry out, achieve 
(any undertaking); to go through and finish, do, 
make ME. fb. loosely. To grant, pay, eta 
that which is promised -1661. c. absol. or intr. 
To dischaige one's function, do one’s part ; to 
do, act (well, ill, etc.), late ME. 0. spec. To 
do, go through, execute (a duty, public func- 
tion ; a piece of music, play, etc.) 1613. b. To 
play (a part or character) x6io. c. absol. or 
intr. To act in a play ; to play or sing 1836. 

a. A garland.. of Mosaic, or inlaid work, and not 
ill performed vj 74. 3. Temp, l U. 194. 4. Y» 1 

maye daylie perfoamt© my vowee Covkidalb Pm. 
lx[i]. 8. 5. Murthers haue bene perform'd Too terri- 

ble for the ear© Shake. b» Performing Life to thoaa 
to whom be promised it Kuujch. c. Cor. h i. 971. 
6. The Opera.. was performed with great Applause 
Stkklb. b. In Acting, barely to p. the Part b not 
commendable Stsklk. C. He .. performed skilfully 
on the flute Macaulay. Hence JPerfo’rmable m. 
that may be performed or done. PerfbTmar, one 
who (or that which) performs. ParfO'rmixiK ppl. m. 
that performs 1 applied spec . to animah trained to 
execute feats or tricks at a publb entertainment* 
Performance (pmf^jmfins). 1494. [f. piec. 
+ -a ncb.] x. The tarrying out of a onsnmand, 
duty, etc. (Often antithetical to promise. ) x 53 1. 
9. The accomplishment, carrying out, doing of 
any action or work ; working# action 1494. la 
An action, act, deed. Often emphatic: A 
notable deed. 1599. c. A piece of works k 
composition. Now rare. 1665. g. epee. The 
action of performing a ceremony, play, part# 
piece of music, etc. xfixx. b. A public exhibi- 
tion or entertainment 1709; 

s. P remi ses are not binding, where the p. b unbw. 
fill Palsy, a. The p. of aoao ex pari meat 1879. b» 
Besides her walking, and other actnall performances, 
what. .hane yon heard her say? Skaks. o# w twr- 
forma ncec in proee are had enough 1873. 
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+Pe*rfricate, v. 1597. [f, L. perfricat 

jperfricare ; cL Friction.] To rub 

thoroughly or all over -175 5. Hence Perfti- 

catlo 1607. 

Perfume (pSufiwm, pojfitf'm), sb. 1533. [a. 
F. parfum , sb. f. parfumer\ see next.] 1. a. 

The odorous fumes given off by the burn- 
ing of any substance, e.g. of incense, b. 
Hence, The volatile particles, scent, or odour 
emitted by any sweet-smelling substance ; fra- 
grance. c. Jig. Fragrance, savour ; repute 
1586. a. A substance, natural or prepared, 
which emits an agreeable odour; scent 154a. 

1. b. Three April perfumes in three hot Junes 
burn’ll Shmcs. a. Cinamome, . . Spekenarda, Cassia, 
8 wee to perfumes Eden. 

Perfume v. 1538. [a. F. par- 

fumer, f. par- Per- 1 x, a+fumare to smoke.] 
1. t rarts. To fill or impregnate with the smoke 
or vapour of some burning substance ; esp. of 
incense or the like. 9. To impart a sweet scent 
to. (Now the ordinary sense.) Also Jig. 1539. 

1. They p. their temples with frankensence Edfn. 
Hence Performer, one who perfumes; one engaged 
in making or selling perfumes 1573. 

Perfumery (poifi«*mari). 1788. [£, Per- 
fumer ; see -ery. In mod.F. parfumcrie .] 
a. The preparation of perfumes ; the business 
of a perfumer, b. Perfumes as a class of sub- 
stances. c. A perfumer’s place of business. 
Perfunctory (paifrrrjktori), a. 1581. [ad. 
late jurid, L. perfunctorivs done carelessly or 
su peril cially, negligent, f. perfunct-, per fungi 
to get done with ; see -ory.] x. Of a thing : 
Done merely for the sake of getting rid of the 
duty ; done as a piece of routine or for form’s 
sake only, and so without interest ; formal, me- 
chanical ; superficial, trivial, b. Of a person : 
Acting merely by way of duty; official; formal; 
lacking interest or zeal 1600. fa. Stated in 
formal terms Clarendon. 

x. [ He] glanced at the two documents in a p. manner 
1885. b. The presumptuous rashnesse of a p. licencer 
Milt. HencePerfu*nctorily adv. Perfu'nctori* 
ness. So tPerfuncto’riouB a., t-ly adv. 

Perfuse (paifin’z), v. 1596. [f. L. perfus-. 
perfundere , f. Per- 1 *+ funders to pour out.] 

1 . /runs. To overspread with any moisture ; to 
besprinkle ( with water, etc.); to cover or suf- 
fuse (with radiance, colour, grace, etc.) a. To 
I*our (something) through; to diffuse through 
or over. Also fig. 1666. So Perftrsive a. hav- 
ing the character of being shed all over, or dif- 
fused all through. 

Perfusion (poifirr^on). 1574. [ad. L. per - 
fusionem, f. perfundere ; see prec.] The action 
of perfusing ; spec, the pouring over of water in 
baptism, as opp. to immersion. 
Pergameneous (paig&mf-n&s), a. 1826. 
It L. pergamena Parchment 4- -eous.] Of 
the nature or texture of parchment So Perga- 
mentaxeoua a . * 

11 Pergola (p5ugJU>. 1654. [a. It. : — L. 
pergula projecting roof, f. pergere to come for- 
ward. J 1. An arbour or covered walk formed 
of growing plants trained over trellis- work 1675. 
fa. An elevated balcony -1656. 

U Pergunnah, pergana (pwgirnA). 1765. 

| a. Pcrs. and Urdu parganah district.] A divi- 
sion of territory in India, comprising a group 
of villages. 

Perhaps (pnihorps), adv. (sbi) Also ( colloq , ) 
p’raps. 1598. [f. Per prep. II. I + happes, 

haps, pi. of happe , Haf jJ.] 1. A word quali- 
fying a statement so as to express possibility 
with uncertainty; — Perchance 3. 9. — Per- 
chance a. 1576. B. sb, a. A statement quali- 
fied by * perhaps b. A mere possibility. 1534. 

A. x. P. I may give farther answer to this query 
Johnson. There are three, or p. four, courses ojsen 
to us 1883. a Pray God, if p. the. thought of thine 
heart may be forgiven thee Acts viii. so. 

Peri (pla-ri). 1777. [ad. Pert, p&ri or 
pirf.] In Persian mythology, one of a race 
of superhuman beings, orig. represented as of 
malevolent character, but subsequently as good 
genii, endowed with grace and beauty. Hence 
transf. * a fair one *. 

Peri-* prefix, repr. Gr. wept prep, and adv., 

* round, around, round about, about 

In numerous scientific terms, chiefly anatomical 
and pathological, in which peri- has a prepositional 
relation to the implied eh. a. In afls. - situated 
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or occurring about or around, surrounding or enelos- 
ing (the part, organ, etc. denoted by the second ele. 
meat) ; occas. also =» pertaining to the part, or thing, 
denoted by a corresponding sb. f as in : Peribram- 
chial, around the bmnehue or gills. Peribro'n- 
chial, around the bronchial tubes. Pericellular, 
around a cell or cells. Pericho*rdal TkfMdAI), 
around the notochord or spinal chord. Porio*tic 
(Gr. wrucos of the ea r],Anat. surrounding the ear; 
applied to those bones of the skull which constitute a 
protective case for the internal ear ; also as sb. Peri- 
Btoxna’tic, Bat. surrounding a stoma of a leaf. 

b. In sbs. (mostly in L form) denoting a part, 

organ, etc., surrounding or enclosing that denoted by 
the second element ; as Perianth, etc. ; Pe*riblem 
[Gr. inpifiktHia anything thrown rounds Bat. the em- 
bryonic cells of the growing-point of phanerog.uns 
from which the primary cortex is developed. ilPorl- 
ca'mblum ~ fericycle. |]PerlchoB'tium [Gr. 
\a.iryf long hair]. Bat. a whorl or cluster of modified 
leaves at the base of a group of reproductive organs, 
or of the fructification, in mosses and some liverworts. 
|j Peiicturndzium [Gr. xbvbpo* cartilage], Anat. a 
membrane consisting of fibrous connective tissue, en- 
veloping the cartilages except at the Joints. Pe’ri- 
Chord, the sheath or investment of the notochord. 
II Periell'nium [Gr. couch]. Bat. the involucre 
of Compositm. Pe’ricycle [Gr. ircpiVvxAoc all 
round], Bat. the outer portion of the vascular cyl ; n- 
der, lying between the vascular bundles internally, 
and the endoderrais or innermost layer of the cortex 
externally. || Perie*nteron [Gr. •prapoi/ intestine]. 
Embry of. and Zool. a space between the outer ana 
inner layers of a gastrula, the remnant of the blasto. 
code persisting after gastrulation. Perilymph, 
Anat. the clear fluid contained within the osseous 
labyrinth of the internal ear, and sun-ounding the 
membranous labyrinth. Perimorph [Gr. uop 4 >v 
form], Min. a mineral enclosing another. f) Peri- 
mysium [Gr. fuOf muscle), A nat . the sheath of con- 
nective tissue enveloping a muscle. II Perine*phri« 
uza [Gr. kidney], the connective tissue which 

envelops the kidneys, II Peiio*stracum [Gr. forpo- 
kov shell of a mussel], Zool . the outer horny covering 
of the shell of a mollusc or braebiopod. Pe'riproct 
[Gr. irptDffTifc anus], Zool. that part of the body-wall 
of an ech inode rm which surrounds the anus. Pe'ri- 
sarc [Gr. crapf, <rop«- flesh], Zook the horny or chi- 
tinous case investing the caetiosarc in some Hydroxoa. 
PeTiaome [Gr. <rutu.a body], Zook the integument or 
body-wall of an ecbinoderm, upon which the external 
calcareous skeleton is developed. Pe'rispenn [Gr. 
mripfia seed], Bot. the mass of nutritive tissue outside 
the embryo- sac in some seeds I also, the tissue of the 
nucellus, which sometimes persists in the ripe seed. 
Pe’riapore [Gr. trtrbpo* seed], Bat. the skin or in- 
tegument of a spore. Po'ritreme [Gr. rpVM« hole], 
Zool. («) a small chitinous ring surrounding a breath- 
ing-hole in An insect; (3 ) « Pkristome a a. 

c. Path. In sbs. in -itib (-oi'tis), denoting inflamma- 
tion in the parts around or about that denoted by the 
second element, or in the part denoted by a corre- 
sponding sb. (see b)j with corresponding adjs. in 
-itic (-i'lik); as Pericarditis, etc. Pe'xi&denPtiB 
(Gr. abrjv gland], inflammation of the connective 
tksue round a gland. Perichondritis, of the peri- 
chondrium (see b). Pe rinephri'tis, of the peri- 
nephrium (see b). Pe , riproCti*tla [Gr. *■ poncros the 
anus], of the connective tissue about the anus. Peri- 
typhli'tis [Gr. tv^Aop caecum], of some part around 
or adjacent to the caecum (when seated in the appen - 
dix verm i/omiis. now called appendicitis ). 

Perianth (peTi,flen)>). Formerly in L. form 
perlanthinm. 1706. [app. after F. p/riant he, 
ad. mod.L, periantkium, f, Gr. vcpl about + 
dv$os flower ; cf. Pericarp.] Pol. A floral en- 
velope ; formerly, a synonym of Calyx ; now, 
the outer part of a flower, which encloses the 
essential organs (stamens and pistils) ; either 
double, i.e. the calyx and corolla collectively; 
or single , when there is only one x8a8. b. In 
liverworts, a leafy or membranous covering 
surrounding the archegonium ; in mosses, the 
cluster of leaves surrounding the sexual organs 
in the ' flower * X857. Also at t rib. 

Periapt (pe*ri,3ept). Also formerly in Gr. 
form perlapton, pi. -a. 1584. [a. F. piriajte, 

ad. Gr. vcplairrov, f. ntpl + &trros fastened, f. 
firrciv to fasten.] Something worn about the 
person as a charm ; an amulet. 

Helps ye charming Spelles and Periapts S iueb . 
Periaster, periastron (peri,* staL -se*s- 
tr^n). Also periastre. 1851. [f. Gr. n«pl Peri- 
+ derrpov star, after Perihelion, etc.] Astro* . 
That point In the orbit of a heavenly body re- 
volving round a star at which it is nearest to 
the star. Also attrib. Hence Periawtral a. 
of or pertaining to the p. 

Periblast (pe-riblsest). 1857. [I Gr. *ep/ 
Peri- + -blast.] BioU a. *» Periplast b 
b. The outer layer of protoplasm in the egg of 
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a teleostean fish, surrounding the central yolk. 
Hence Perlblawtic a. (a) in Haeckel's nomen- 
clature, applied to one stage in the development 
of a meroblastic ovum which germinates by seg- 
mentation of the superficial part ; (b) of or per- 
taining to the p. (sense b), 

|| Peribolus (p€ri*b<fl£s) t -oa (-ps). 17061 [a. 
Gr. wtpi&oXos circuit, enclosure ; f. re pi Pkri- 
+ 80A-, from fidWttv to throw.] Gr. Antiq . 
An enclosure or court around a temple; the 
wall bounding this. 

Pericardiac (periki-j<H®k), a. 18 aa. [L 
Pericardium, after cardiac. ] — next. 
Pericardial (perika'idifll), a. >654* [f. as 
prec. + -al.] Of, pertaining to, occurring in, 
or connected with the pericardium. So Peri* 
ca rdian, Perica*r<Uc adjs. 1656. 

|| Pericarditis (pe:rikajdai'tis). 1799. [f. as 
prec. + -iTis.] Path. Inflammation of the 
pericardium. 

II Pericardium (perikft*idiffm). 1576 (-ion)! 
1615 (*inm). [Latinized f. Gr. (to) we pmapStop 
adj. neut. used as sb., f. wept Peri- + tea pbi* 
heart.] A nat. The membranous sac, consist- 

ing of an outer fibrous and an inner serous 
layer, which encloses the heart 
Pericarp (pe*rikaip). 1759. [“ F .perk 

carpe , ad. moa.L. pertcarpium, a. Gr. wepttcdp* 
wtov pod, husk, shell, f. wtpi Peri- 4- tsapwbi 
fruit.] Bot. A seed-vessel ; the wall of the 
ripened ovary or fruit of a flowering plant 
Hence ■f*Perica*rpial, Perica*rpic adjs. of or 
pertaining to a p. 

|| Pericarpium (perika’jpiifm). Now rare. 
x6qi. [mod.L.] — prec. 

Pericentral (pe'risentriU), a. 1889. [f 
Peri- a + Centre + -al] Bot. Arranged 
round a centre or central body. 

Pericentre (pe-risentai). 190a. [f. Pkri- + 
Centre, after perihelion .1 ITiat point in the 
(eccentric) orbit of a body revolving round a 
centre, at which it is nearest to that centre. 
Perichsetous (perikfTos), a. 1870. [f.mocL 
L. Periehnta (f. Peri- + Gr. hair, 

'bristle ’) + -ous.] Zool. Surrounded by bristles; 
having segments so surrounded, as earthworms 
of the genus Perichseta. 

II Perichoresis (peTikorPsis). 1858. [a. Gr. 

wepixdtprjoisj] Theol. « ClRCUMINCESSION. 
PericlflJSe (pe'riklta). 1844. [ad. mod.L. 
pcriclasia , erron. f. Gr. wepi- exceedingly + 
tc\da is fracture ; referring to its perfect cleav- 
age.] Min. A mineral consisting of magnesia 
and a little protoxide of iron, found in greenish 
crystals or grains, at Vesuvius and elsewhere. 
Abo called Peri'clasite. 

Periclean (;>eriklrin), a. i8aa. [f. Pericles 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to Pericles (c 4915- 
439 B.C.) and his age in Athenian history ; the 
period of the intellectual and material pre- 
eminence of Athens. Also transf. 

Periclinal (periklaim&l), a . 1876. [f. Gr. 
wtpiaXsuijf sloping on all sides + -al] x. 
Geol . — Qu aqua verbal. 9. Bot. [*~ G. perim 
Mini ). Applied to those cell-walls at a grow- 
ing-point which run in the same direction as 
the circumference of the shoot Also as sb. « 
p. wall or plain. x88x 

fPeri'clltatc, v. 1693. [f. L. periciilat 

periclitari, l periculum, periclumJ] trams To 
expose to peril ; to endanger, risk -1765. 

They would p. their lives 1657. So trtnclltav 
tion, the action of exposing or condition of being ex- 
posed to peril 1 also, an experiment ; a venture -1897. 

|| Pericope (p£ri-k<fp/). 1658. [Late L., a. 

Gr. mpiKowif a section, f. wept Peri- 4- tco wff 
cutting.] A short passage, section, or para- 
graph in a writing; esp. (Bed.) a portion of 
Scripture appointed for reading m public wor- 
ship. 

|j Pericranium (perikr/i*ni£m). 1541. [med. 
or mocLL., a. Gr. weptnpdsaor adj. neut. used 
as sb., f. wepi Per I- b + tepayior skulk] x. 
Anat. The membrane enveloping the skull, 
being die external periosteum of the cranial 
bones, su loosely (usu. affected or /oc .) : a. The 
skull; b. The brain, esp. as the seat of mind. 
Now rare. 1590. So T^’demn (chiefly in 
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sense a) ; tPe*ricrany. Hence Pericra'nial a. 
of or pertaining to the p., -ly adv, 

+Peri culou8, a. 1547. [ad. L. periculosus , 
t.periculvm danger; see -ous.] Perilous -1835. 
Periderm (pe'riddim). 1849. [mod. f. Gr. 
it (pi Peri- + bipp a skin.] 1. Zool. A hard or 
tough covering investing the body in certain 
Hydrozoa 1870. a. Bot. orig., applied to the 
corky layers of plant-stems; later, the whole of 
the tissues formed from the cork -cambium. 
Hence Peride'rmal a. 

j| Peridiastole (|>e:rid9i|£e st^l/). 1843. [mod. 
f. Gr. irtpi over, beyond + Diastole.] Physiol. 
The interval between thediastole of theheart and 
the following systole. Hence Peridiasto’lic a . 
|| Peridium (pfri’diftm). PL -ia. 1823. [a. 
Gr. mjpibtov, dim. of irfjpa wallet.] Bot. The 
outer coat or envelope of certain fungi, which 
encloses the spores. Hence Pcri’dial a. 
Peridot (pe’ridpt). ME. [a. F. piridot\ 
prob. of Oriental origin.] -fa. In ME. The 
chrysolite -1460. b. A jeweller’s term for Oli- 
vine 1706. Hence Perldo'tic a. Pefidotite 
Mm. | -itk 1 2 hj, a mineral consisting of p. 
(olivine) and various other minerals. 

H Periegesis (pe:ri ( zd,$r»is). 1637. [a. Gr. 
irepiriyrjtTit, f. vtpl PERI- + tfyijffis leading.] 
A description of a place or region. 

Perigee (pe'rid^O. 1594. Also in L. forms. 

f a. F .plrigle, ad. late L. perigeum, perigxum, ad. 
ate Gr. ntptytiov, in Ptolemy ‘perigee*, f. irtpi 
Peri- + 7 ia, yf) earth. Used earlier in its Gr. 
or I* form.] 1. That point in the orbit of a 
planet (now usu., the moon) at which it is 
nearest to the earth. (Opp. to Apogee x.) 
ta. The point of the heaven at which the sun 
has the least altitude at noon ; i.e. at the winter 
solstice. (Opp. to Apogee 2 ) -1646. t3.yf^. 
(cf. Apogee 3) -1670. So Perigcal, Perige an 
adjs. of or pertaining to p. 

Pengone (pe’rig^un). Also in L. form. 
1819. [a. F. pingone, ad. mod.L. perigonium, f. 
Gr. ire pi. Peri- + 7 <Svos offspring, seed.] x. 
Bot . a. ■= Perianth, b. The male perianth in 
mosses (Perianth b) 1863. a. Zool. A sac 
formed by the outer parts of the gonophorc of 
a hydroid 1871. Hence Peri'gonal, Perigo - 
nial adjs. pertaining to a p. 

|| P6rigord (pmjgor). 175a. A district in the 
somh-west of France, famous for its truffles. 
Hence P. pie, a meat pie flavoured with truffles. 
II Perigynium (perid^i-ni^m). Rarely peri- 
gyu (pc-rid^in). 1821. [mod.L. f f. Gr. irtpi 
Peri- b + 7 wij, in Bot. 'pistil ’.] Bot. a. A 
membranous sac, investing the ovary in the 
Sedges (Care x). b. A part of the leafy invest- 
ment of the female organs of mosses. c. In 
liverworts : « Perianth b. 

Perigynous (peri’dginas), a, 1807. [f. 
mod.L. perigynut (f. as prec.) + -ous.1 Bot. 
Situated around the pistil or ovary ; said of the 
stamens when growing upon a part surrounding 
the ovary ; also of a flower in which the stamens 
are so placed. So PerPgyny, p. condition. 

|| Perihelion (perihPli^n). +Also -ium. PL 
-ia. 1666. [Graecized f. mod.L. perihelium (f. 
Gr. irtpi PERI- + ffhtot sun).] A sir. That 
point in the orbit of a planet, comet, etc., at 
which it is nearest to the sun. Opp. to Aphe- 
lion. a. Jig. Highest point, * zenith * 2804. 
Hence Perihe'lial, Perihe*lian adjs. 

Perijove (pe-rid^y). 1837. [ — Y.pJri- 
jove, mod.L. perijovium, f. Peri- + L. jovem 
J upiter, after pertgeej] Astr. That point in the 
orbit of any of Jupiter's satellites at which it is 
nearest to Jupfter. 

Peril (pe-ril), sb. ME. [a. F. pSril L. 
periculum , trial, danger, f. root of experiri to try 
+ -culum % suffix naming instruments.] x. Risk, 
jeopardy, danger, a. (with a and pi.) A case 
or cause of peril ; pi. dangers, risks ME. fa. 

A matter of danger ; Const it is p., it is 
dangerous (to do something). *-1540. 

x. Glory Is the fair child of p. Smollktt. At the 
p. of his life Paley. A vessel in p. of wreck Geo. 
Eliot. Phr. A t (f on, to) your C his, etc.) you (etc.) 
taking the risk. Yellow p , : see Yellow a. a. P. of 
the sea (Marine Insurance), strictly, the natural 
accidents peculiar to the sea, but in law extended to 
include capture by pirates, losses by collision, etc. 
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I Peril (peril), v . 1567. [f. prec.] X. irons 
To expose to danger ; to imperil, risk. +3. 
I intr. To be in danger (rare) -1647. 

s. Jonathan perilled his life. .for. . David 1647. 

|| Perilla (peii'la), 178 8. [mod.L.] Bot. A 
small genus of Labiates ; esp. P. ocimoidcs, 
grown on account of its deep-purple leaves. 
Perilous (pe-rilas), a. (adv.) ME. [a. AF, 

perillous : — L. periculosum, f. periculumrEM'L] 
see -ous.] 1. Fraught with peril; full of risk; 
dangerous ; hazardous, ta. *» Parlous A. 2. 
-1606. tB. adv, — Parlous B. -1849. 

«. In a p. predicament 1836. s. A p. clymbyng 
whan beggers up arise To hye estate Lydg. Hence 
Pe*rilous-ly adv., -ness. 

Perimeter (peri m/taj). 1592. [ad. L .peri- 
metros, a. Gr. L irtpi Peri- + ptTpov measure. I 
x. The outer boundary of a closed geometrical 
figure (curved or rectilineal), or of any area 01 
surface ; circumference ; also, the length of 
this. a. An instrument for measuring the field 
of vision, and determining the visual powers of 
different parts of the retina 1875. Hence 
Perime'tric a. pertaining to a p. or circumfer- 
ence ; pertaining to or obtained by a p. (sense 
2) or perimetry. Perime*trlcal a., -ly adv. 
Perimetry (p&rmetri). 1570. [f. as prec. 
+ -Y\] i. Measurement round ; perimeter. 
Now rare. a. Measurement of the field of 
vision by means of the perimeter (sense 2) 1893. 
Perineal (perinral), a. 1767. [f. Peri- 

neum + -al.| Of, pertaining to, or situated 
in the perineum. 

P. body , the mass of tissue of which the surface of 
the perineum forms the base. 

Perineo-, comb, form of Perineum, in a 
few terms of pathology, etc. ; Perine*opla:sty, 
a plastic operation on the perineum ; Perineor- 
rhaphy (-pT&fi) [Gr. fiarpdj sewing], suture of 
the perineum when ruptured ; etc. 

|| Perineum, -aeum (perinf^m). 163a. [late 
L., a. Gr. vtpivaiov , irtpivtot (or irijpiv-).~\ 
Anat . The region of the body between the anus 
and the scrotum or vulva ; denoting cither the 
surface of this or the perineal body. 
||Perineuritis(peri,niui;>i*tis\ 1878. [mod. 

1 ^ . f. next 4- -I ITS/) Path. Inflammation of the 
perineurium. 

|| Perineurium (peri | nifi**ri#m). 1842. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. irtpi Peri- + vevpou nerve.] Anat. 
The sheath of connective tissue enveloping a 
bundle of nerve-fibres. Hence Perineu’rial a. 
of or pertaining to the p. 

Period sb. late ME. [a. Y.pe- 

node, ad. L. periodus, a. Gr. irtpioboi going 
round, cycle of years, etc., f. irtpi Peri- + bb 6 i 
way.] I. A course or extent of time. fx. Time 
of duration -1672. a. ChronoL A round of 
time marked by the recurrence of astronomical 
coincidences, used as a unit in chronology ; 
e.g. the Dionysian, Julian , etc., p . (Cf. Cycle 
sb. 2) 1613. b. Asti on. The time in which a 
planet or satellite performs its revolution 1727. 
c. Phyucs. The interval between th*j recurrence 
of phases in a vibration, etc. 1865. d. Any 
round or portion of time occupied by a recur- 
ring process or action 1850. 3. Path. The time 

during which a disease runs its course; also, 
each of its marked phases 1543. b , pi. (in full 
monthly periods ), the menses 1822. 4. An in 

definite portion of time, of history, or of some 
continuous process, as life. 1712. b. Geol. One 
of the larger divisions of geological time 1833. 

t. Many Temples eatly gray have out-lived ibe 
Psalmist’s p. Sir T. Browne, a. The heart beats by 
I>eriods Tyndall 4. A former p. oflanguage 1870. 
The p., the time in question; esp. the present day; 
The girl of the p. ia a creature who dyes her hair and 
paints her face xB68. Also attrib . «= belonging to a 
particular period, e. g. /. costume. 

H. Completion, end of any course. x. The 
point of completion ; consummation, conclu- 
sion, end. late ME. f b. 'The final stage ; the 
concluding sentence, peroration; the finish, 
issue, outcome -1769. tc. Death -1682, ta. 
The highest point reached ; the acme -1608. 
t3. A point or stage of advance j a moment, 
occasion -1841. t4> Appointed end (of a jour- 
ney, etc.) -1789. The goal -1674. 

1. The p. of thy Tyranny approacheth Shake. 
Phr. To put ap. to: to put an ena to. 5. There ’§ 
his p. To sheath his knife in vs Shake. 


peripatetic 

XIX. In Grammar, Rhetoric, etc. *. A com* 
plete sentence; esp. one of several clauses, 
grammatically connected, and rhetorically con- 
structed 1579. b. In Ancient Pros. A group of 
two or more cola (Colon * x) 1837. a. A full 
pause such as is properly made at the end of a 
sentence 1587. b. The point that marks the 
end of a complete sentence; a full stop (.) 
1609. 3. Mus. ' A complete musical sentence ’ 

(Stainer) 1866. 4 . Arith. A set of figures in a 

large number marked off by commas placed 
between or dots placed over, as in numeration, 
circulating decimals, and the exti action of the 
square or cube root 1674. 5- Math. The inter- 
val between any two successive equal values of 
a periodic function 1879. 

x. Not a p. Shall 1 >e unsaid for me Milt. a. Make 
periods in the midst of sentences Shaks. Hence 
TPe*riod v. trans. to put a period to ; to end j to 
dissolve ; intr. to come to a Conclusion. 

Periodate, per-iodate (p;>r2i\M*»t). 1 836. 

I See Per- 1 II.] Chem. A salt of periodic acid. 
So Periodic, per-iodic (pSrsiijrdik), a., as in 
Periodic acid , H ft IO„, an acid containing a 
larger proportion of oxygen than iodic acid. 
Peri*odide or tPerio*duret, a combination of 
iodine with another element or radical in a 
larger proportion than in a simple iodide. 
Periodic qM®rip*<lik),«.l 164a. [a. F .pb- 

rrodique, ad. L. periodic us, a. Gr., f. ntpiobos 
Period ; see -ic.] 1. Of, pertaining, or proper 

to the revolution of a heavenly body in its orbit, 
as p. motion, a. - Periodical a 2; spec, m 
Path, having regularly recurring symptoms, as 
p fever 1661. 3. Pertaining to a rhetorical or 

grammatical period; expressed in periods 1701. 

1. A direct method of ascertaining the p. time of 
each planet Herschkl. a. P. function (Math.), one 
whose values recur in the *-ame order while that of 
(be variable increases or decreases continually. P. 
inequality (A *tron.), see Inequality. P. law 
(Chem.), the statement of the fact that the properties 
of the chemical elements are p, functions of their 
atomic weights ; i. e. that when arranged in the 
order of thtsc weights, the elements fall into rrcur. 
ring groups or senes, so that those having similar 
chemical and physical properties recur at regular 
intervals. 3. Anaxagoras never attained to a con- 
nected or p. style Jowktt. 

Periodic, a 2 ; see under Periodate. 
Periodical (nl®ri^*dikal), a. ( sb .) 1601. [f. 
as Periodic u.' + *al] i. »- Periodic a . 1 1. 
1603. a * Recurring at regular periods or inter- 
vals ; loosely^ reappearing at intervals, inter- 
mittent »6oi. 3. Arith . Of, pertaining to, or 

expressed in, pet iods (sense Ilf. 4). rate. 1674. 
+4. ■= Periodic a . 1 3.-1780. 5. Of magazines, 

etc. : Published at icgular intervals longer than 
a day, as monthly, etc. b. Written in or cha- 
racteristic of such publications; writing for 
mngazines, etc. 1716. B. sb A magazine or 
miscellany published at regular inteivals 1798. 

A. b. lli .knows go>d from bad, which is not 
veiyr often the case with p. critics bourn ky. Hence 
Perio'dical-ly adv. at regulariy rei wring intervals; 
also loosely , every now and then | -nesa (rare). 

Periodicity (pi*:ruKlrshi). 1833. [ad. F. 
plnodiciU, f. L . period icus Periodic; see -ity. j 
1. The quality or character of being periodic, 
or regularly recurrent. Physiol . Menstrua- 

tion ; cf. Period sb. I. 3 b. 1848. 

I| Periaeci (periirsoi), sb.pL 1594. [med.L., 
a. Gr. irtpioi/coi, pi. of ntpioutoi, lit. dwelling 
around, neighbouring.] 1. Dwellers under the 
same parallel of latitude, but opposite meri- 
dians. (Cf. Antclcci.) a. Gr. Hut. The 
dwellers in the country round a city, or in the 
surrounding country towns and villages 1846. 
Periosteal (peri^st/al), a. 1830. [f. Pe- 
riosteum + -AL.] Surrounding or occurring 
round a bone ; of, pertaining to, or connected 
with the periosteum. 

1| Periosteum (peri l p*gtf£m)* 1597. [mod. 
L., f. (ult.) Gr. irtpi Peri- + berio v bone.] 
A nat. The dense fibre-vascular membrane which 
envelops the bones (except where they are 
covered by cartilage). Hence Perloateo-, comb, 
form. ||Periosti*tla Path . inflammation of the 
p. ; Perloatl tic a. 

fPeripate-tian. 1533. [For *peripatetician; 
sec Peripatetic, -ian.] A peripatetic -1753. 
Peripatetic (peripftte’tik), a. and sb, late 
ME, [a. F. pin patit ique, ad. L. peripateticus , 
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PERIPATUS 

a. Ur. wepurarijrnebs given to walking about, 
f. (ult.) wepl Peri- + i rarttv to walk ; in re- 
ference to the custom of Aristotle, who taught 
while walking in a wtpiwaros or walk in the 
Lyceum at Athens.] A. adj. z. Of or belong- 
ing to the school of Aristotle ; Aristotelian ; 
held or believed by this sect of philosophers. 
(With capital P.) 1566. a. Walking about in 
connexion with one’s calling ; itinerant i6aa. 

1. The old peripatetick principle, that Nature abhors 
a Vacuum 1751. 

B. sb. 1. A disciple of Aristotle ; an Aristo- 
telian. Ute ME. a. One who walks about ; a 
traveller; an itinerant dealer. (Mostly joe.) 
1617. So Peripate*tical a. (now rare), Ay t adv. 
Peripate'ticism, the system of philosophy; 
{jor. ) the practice of walking about, 
if Perlpatus i f -os (peri -pat #s, -ps). 1660. 

[L. «= Gr weplwaros, f. wepl PERI- + wdros 
path.] The walk in the Lyceum where Aris- 
totle taught ; hence iransf. the school of Aris- 
totle. 

II Peripatus 2 (p£ri-p&t£s). 1840. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. ir « pharos (one) walking about; see 
prec.] Zool. A remarkable genus of Arthro- 
pods, constituting the family Peripatidse. The 
species are worm-like creatures, inhabiting 
damp places among decaying wood and the 
like, in tropical America, S. Africa, Australasia. 

II Peripeteia, -tia (pe»ripet3i&, -t/*a). Also 
peripety (peii-pAi). 1591. [a. Gr. vepiwlrvay 
f. (ult.) irtpi Peri- + stem wer- of irlirrtiv to 
fall.] A sudden change of fortune or reverse 
of circumstances (in a tragedy, etc., or in life). 
Peripheral (p£ri*feral), a. 1808. [f. Gr. 

ntpitpcpfy (see Periphery) + -al.] Of, per- 
taining to, or situated in, the periphery ; con- 
stituting the external surface ; esp. in Anat., 
etc., of the surface or outward part of an or- 
ganic body. Hence Peripherally adv . in a p. 
way or position ; at the periphery. So Peri* 
phe*ric f -al adjr., -ly adv . in same senses. 

Periphery (peri feri, pe*rif£ri). 1571. [ad. 
late L. pcripheria. (also used), a. Gr. irepupepeta 
circumference, f. itepuptpr)s moving round, f. 
irtpi Peri- + tplpeiv to bear, carry.] The line 
that forms the boundary, esp. of any round or 
rounded sui face. b. spec, in ( ieom . The circum- 
ference of any closed curvilinear figure ; also, 
the sum of the sides of a polygonal figure ; a 
perimeter. Also Jig. c. The external boundary 
or surface of any space or body 1666. d. loosely, 
A surrounding area 1759. 
Periphractic(perifr®’ktik), a. 1881. [f. 

Gr. irtptippaKTOs fenced around (rppdaaetv to 
fence) -ic.] Geom. Said of a region having 
one or more internal bounding surfaces (or 
curves, when the region is plane) unconnected 
with the external boundary. 

Periphrase (peTifr*>z), sb. 1589. [ad. F. 
plriphrase, ad, L. periphrasis.') — Periphrasis. 

Periphrase (pe-rifi£«z), v. 1634. [a. F. 

plriphraser ; see prec.] 1. trans. To express 
by periphrasis, a. intr. To use circumlocution 
165a. 

Periphrasis (pcri-lr&sis). PL -ses (-sfz). 
1533. | a* L., a- Gr. wepiippaots, f. (ult) it epi 

round about + <f>p&C tiv to declare.] x. That 
figure of speech which consists in expressing 
the meaning of a word or phrase, etc., by many 
or several words instead of by few or one ; a 
wordy or roundabout way of speaking ; circum- 
locution. a. An instance of this 1579* tb. Jig. 
An amplification -1658. 

1. The loo ho clumsiness of perpetual p. 1864. 

Periphrastic (peri lree -stile), a. 1805. [ad. 
Gr. irtpi<ppa<TTitc 6$ 9 f. lrfpupp&feiv to express by 
periphrasis ; see -IC.] Of the nature of, cha- 
racterized by, or involving periphrasis ; circum- 
locutory, roundabout. 

P. conjugation (in Grammar), a conjugation formed 
by the combination of a simple verb ana an auxiliary. 
P. genitive, a genitive formed with of in Eng., de in 
Fr., etc. So Ferlphra-atlcal a., -ly adv. 
Periphraxy (pe-rifneksi). 1881. [f. late 

Gr. wepi<ppa£it a fencing round.] Geom, The 
condition of being Periphractic (q . vj. 
Periplast (pe-riplsest). 1853. ft. Gr. we pi 
Peri- + wKaarbs moulded.] Biol. Tn. The in- 
tercellular substance in which the organized 

<T(jGer. K£ln). *(Fr.p*ii). tt(Ger. Mrfller). 
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structures of a tissue are embedded b. The 
main substance or body of a cell, as dist. from 
the cell-wall and the internal nucleus. c. A 
cell-wall or cell-envelope. Hence Periplastic a. 
llPeriplus (pe-riplrs). 1776. [L„ a. Gr. 
nepiirKovSf f. we pi Per I- + wAot/r voyage.] 
Circumnavigation ; a voyage round a coast-line, 
etc, b. transf. A narrative of such a voyage. 
Peripneumony (penpnifinufai), || peri- 
pneumonia (-pni#md»*ni&). Now rare or Obs. 
I 55°- [ult. a. Gr. ire piwvevpovia^ f. wepi 
Peri- + wvevpojv lungs.] Path. — Pneumonia. 
Hence Feripneuxnonic (-m^'nik) a. pertaining 
to or having pneumonia ; sb. one so affected. 

Perbpter, -ere. rare. 1696. [a. F. pfri- 

ptire , ult. ad. Gr. wepiwrepov , f. we pi Peri- + 
TTTepbv wing.] Arch. A peripteral building. So 
Peri-pteral a. having a single peristyle or row 
of pillars surrounding it, as a Greek temple. 
Perique(p£rf-k). 1895, [Fr. of tinkn. origin.] 
Dark or black tobacco irom Louisiana. 
Periscian (peri-siiin, -Ji&n), a. and sb. 1594. 
f. L. Periscii + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Periscii. B. sb. (in pi.) ~ Periscii. 

|| Periscii (peri-si, ai, -ijlpi), sb. pi. 1625. 
[med.L., a. Gr, wept^nioi t pi. of it t plant os, f. 
irepl Peri- + okiA. shadow.] Those who dwell 
within the polar circles, whose shadows revolve 
around them on a summer day. 

Periscope (pe-risk^up). 1865. [f. Gr. wept 
Peri- + ono-nos look, a/coireiv to look.] 1. 
A variety of photographic object-glass, a. An 
apparatus used in a submarine or trench, for 
obtaining a view of objects above the surface by 
a system of mirrors 1899. Hence Periscopic 

a. enabling one to see distinctly for some dis- 
tance around the axis of vision. Pe*xiacopism, 
the faculty of periscopic vision. 

Perish (pe*rij), v. [ME. a. OF. periss -, 
perir : — L. ptrire to pass away entirely, etc., f. 
Per- 1 3 + ire to go.] 1. intr. To come to an 
untimely end ; to suffer destruction ; to lose its 
life. (Chiefly of living beings.) b. To incur 
spiritual death ; to suffer moral ruin ME. c. 
Of material things : spec . as opposed to things 
spiritual or eternal, or as the effect of decay or 
exposure to destructive conditions, late ME. 
d. Of immaterial things r To come to an end, 
pass away ME. e. In imprecations 1526. 9. 

In pa. pple. with be t expressing the resulting 
state ML 3. trans. To bring to destruction ; 
to put to death, kill (a person, etc.), wreck (a 
ship, etc.) Obs. or arch, late ME. fb. To 
destroy spiritually ; to ruin morally -1750. c. 
Said of the effect of cold, hunger, or privation, 
in shrivelling up, or reducing to a moribund con- 
dition. Now chiefly dial. 1719. 

1. 1 he common rout, That. .Grow up and p. as the 
summer (lie Milt. b. Knowledge is good.. yet man 
perished in seeking knowledge Ruskin. c. The 
joints are apt to ' perish ' by the action of the acids 
1885. d. Hards. . whose Songs have perished in the 
Wreck of Time 1763. e. P. the man. whose mind is 
backward now Siiaks. a We were all perished with 
cold 1845. Hence IFe-rishment, destruction, 
damage, loss. 

Perishable (pe-rij&b’l'), a. ( sb >.) 1611. [f. 

prec. + -ABLE.] x. Liable to perish; esp. 
naturally subject to speedy decay, a. a. absol. 
quasi-.r£. The p., that which is transitory 2821. 

b. sb. pi. Things liable to decay ; said chiefly of 
food-stuffs in transit 2742. 

x. Thou p. flesh and form of clay Cowfbe. b. 
Perishables like fish and flowers 1895. Hence 
Perishability (rare), Pe-rlahableness, p. quali- 
ty. Pe-riahaoly adv. 

Perisher (peTiJai). 1888. [f. as prec. \ 

-er l .l slang. An extreme (of any course of 
action); also applied contemptuously to persons. 

Those perishers in the gallery didn't know anything 
about Shakespeare 1896. So Pe*rislling a. slang, 

* blighted *, ' blinking ' ; also adv. (e. g. p. cold). 

Perispome (pe-risp<*»m), a. and sb. 1818. 
[abbrev. of perispo-menon (also used) « Gr. 
wepiirw &tp*vov t neut. of pr. pple. pass, of wtpi- 
fftrdy to draw around, mark with the circum- 
flex.] A. adj. Having a circumflex accent on 
the last syllable. B. sb. A word so accented. 
Periasad (pSri-ssed), sb. (a.) 1870. [ L Gr. 
we pic or 6 s uneven, odd (f. wepl * over, beyond ') 
■f -AD.] Ckem. An element or radical whose 
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quantivalency is represented by an odd num* 
ber, as a monad, triad, eta j opp. to Aktiad. 
Also as adj. 

Perissodactyl, -yle (p^lrisddse’ktil), a. and 
sb. 1849. [ad. mod.L. perissodactylus, f. Gr. 
weptoous uneven 4- Sa/ervAot digit.] Zool. A. 
adj. Having an odd numbei of toes on each 
foot, as an ungulate mammal; belonging to the 
division Perissodactyla of Ungulata. B. sb. A 
perissodactyl ungulate or hoofed animal ; pi. in 
-s or -a. Opp. to Artiodactye. 1854. 
fPerisao logy. 1583. [ad. late L. perisso- 
logia , a. Gr., f. w tptaaus redundant + \ 6 yos 
speech.] Rhet. Redundance of speech; use of 
more words than are necessary ; pleonasm 
- 1 776. H ence Perisaolo gical a. (rare), redun- 
dnnt in words. 

|| Peristalsis (peristse -Isis). 2859. [mod.L.; 
see next. | Physiol. Peristaltic movement. 

Peristaltic (peristae‘ltik),a. 1655. [ad.Gr. 
nepuTTakrtKos, f. weptorlKKeiv lit. to send 
round.] Physiol. Applied to the automatic 
muscular (vermicular) movement, consisting of 
rhythmic wave-like contractions in successive 
circles, by which the contents of the alimentary 
canal or other tubular organ are propelled along 
it. Hence Peris tactically adv. 

Peristerite (pgrrsterait). 1843. [f. Gr. 

wcpiarepb. pigeon + -ite 1 2 b.] Alin. A variety 
of Albite exhibiting a slight iridescence like 
that on a pigeon’s neck. 

Peristeronic Q>drist£rp-nik), a. 1868. [app. 
f. Gr. wepiarepuv dove-cot (cf. prec ) + -1C.] 
Pertaining to or concerned with pigeons. 

Peristome (pe*rista»m). Also peri-stoma 
(pi. -ata) , peristo'xnium (pL *ia). 2796. [ad. 

mod.L. peristoma , L Gr. we pi PERI- + oropa 
mouth ; altered to peristomium after pericar- 
pium, etc. j 1. Bot. The fringe ot small teeth 
around the mouth of the capsule in mosses, a. 
Zool . a. The margin of the aperture of the shell 
of a mollusc 1828. b. Any special structure or 
set of parts around the mouth of invertebrates 
2875. Hence Periato*mal r Periato miol adjs. 

Peristrephic(peii,stie fik), a. 1827. Rrreg. 
f. Gr. nepiorpttfxiv to turn round + -IC.J Turn- 
ing round, revolving, rotatory (as a panorama). 

Peristyle (pecistail). 1612. [a. F. peri- 

style, ad. L. peristylum, - ium , in Gr. wtpiorv \ov 
sb., f. wept PERI- + trrbXos pillar.] Arch. A 
row of columns surrounding a temple, etc., or a 
court, cloister, etc. ; less properly, the space so 
surrounded. ff| b. Applied to the columned porch 
of a church, to a pillared verandah, etc. 1694. 

|| Perisystole (peribi‘st/l/\ 1664. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. 7 re pi Per I- + ovaroKij Systo^k.] Physiol. 
The interval between the systole and the fol- 
lowing diastole of the heart, inappreciable ex- 
cept when the heart s action is failing. Hence 
Periaysto'lic a. 

lPeri*te, a. 1524. [ad. L. peritus.] Expe- 
rienced, skilled -1820. 

|| Perithecium (penj>7*si£m, -Jiflm). PI. -la. 
Also perithece (peTiJj/s). 1832. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. irepi PERI- + case ; cf. pr.rica>piumj\ 

Bot. A cup-shaped or flask-shaped receptacle, 
inclosing the fructification in certain fungi, etc. 
Hence Perithe*cial a. 

|| Peritoneum, -eeum (pe:rit<faH?m). 1541. 
[L., a. Gr. wepirbvaiov (- eiov ) adj. neut. used 
sb., f. (ult.) wept Peri- + - rovos , from reiveiv 
to stretch ; cf. Tone.] An at. The double serous 
membrane which lines the cavity of the abdo- 
men. In vertebrates below mammals, which 
have no diaphragm, the membrane lining the 
whole body-cavity, corresponding to the mam- 
malian p. and pleura combined. Hence Peri- 
tone-al, *»*al a. of, pertaining to, situated in, or 
affecting the p. Peritonitis (pe:riuJfn»i*tis), in- 
flammation of the p., or of some part of it 1776. 

Peritricban (p&rtrik&n), a, and sb, 1873. 
[f. mod.U Peritricha, f. Gr. irepi PERI- + rpix-j 
9 pl£ hair. ] Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the divi- 
sion Peritricha of Infusoria , having a band al 
cilia round the body. B. sb. An infusorian ol 
this division. So Peri-trichons a. 
||PeritrQc hinm (pcritr^rki^m). 1704. [mod. 
L.,a. Gr. wspirpoyxov wheel, f. wtpirpoxos cir- 
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cular.] Mick. A wheel, u constituting pert of 
the mechanical powercalled the wheel-and-axle. 
Peritropal (pgrrtrfp&l), a. rare . 1819. [f. 
ntod.L, peritr&jms + -AL.] Bat. Of an embryo 
or ovule : - Amphitropal, Hemitropous a, 
Also PerPtropous a. 

Periwig (pe-riwig), sb. Now only Hist 
1539. [In x6th c. pe'rwyke, altered L prrruck , 
P*'rug, a. F. perruque ; see Peruke.] i. An 
artificial imitation of a head of hair (or port of 
one) ; a Wig. fa. An alleged kind of marine 
animal -1674, Hence Periwig v. arch., to 
dress or conceal with, or as with, a p. Pe-ri- 
wigged ppl. a. wearing or having a p. 
Periwinkle 1 (pe-riwiqk'l). [In OE. per- 
uince, a. L. ptrvinca ; etym. unkn.l The com- 
mon name of plants of the genus Vinca (N.O 
Apocynacex), cap. V. minor and V. major , the 
Lesser and Greater Periwinkle, evergreen trail- 
ing sub-shrubs with light blue starry flowers, 
varying in V. minor with pure white. Also attrib. 
Periwinkle * (pe-riwigk’l). 1530. [OE. 
had in the same sense pi. finewinclan (o 
? winewinclan).') A gastropod mollusc of th 
genus Littorina , esp. L. littorea the common 
European coast species, much used for food. 
Perjink (pwdjl-qk), a. St. [Origin nnkn. 
Exact, precise ; prim. 

-tPe-rjare, si. (a.) late ME. [a. AF. fitr/ur, 
farjur, or ad. L. ptrfurvs.] A peijurer -1615, 

b. as ddj. Perjured -1600. 

Perjure (psudjui), v. 1477. [a. OF. par- 
jurcr : — L. perjurare. f. Per- 1 3 + jurare to 
swear.] ti. *ntr. To commit perjury ; to be 
false to an oath, promise, etc. -1789. b. refl. 
To p. oneself : to forswear oneself. Now the 
usual const. 1755. c. quasi^arj. To be per- 
jured : to be guilty of perjury 1477. fa. tram 
To prove false to or break (an oath, vow, etc.] 
-1809. t3- To cause to commit perjury Shaks. 

t4. '1 o prove false to (a person) to whom one 
has sworn faith -1610. 

x. b. A person who has . . per jnred himself [is] the 
bane of society 177*- She.. did pray For me that 
perjur’d her Fletcher. 

Perjured (p»-id & uid),pp/. i 453 . [ pa , 

pple. of prec. vb., after AF. perjuri, OF. parjuri 
pa. pple. of the intr. vb. f lit. (one) that has com- 
mitted perjury. (Viewed in Eng. as passive; 
whence prec. x c.)] 1. That has committed 

perjunr; forsworn. Also absol. fa. Charac- 
terized by perjury; perjurious -1814. fa. 
Falsely sworn -169 7. 

1. P. traitors 18591 3. Their perinred oth Sfensse. 

Perjurer (pi-jd 3 firsi). 1553. [ app . a. AF. 
par-, perjurour, l far juror to Perjure.] One 
who commits perjury, spec, in the legal sense ; 
one who is forsworn. 

Peijurious (p^d^Os-rios), a. 8540. [ad. L. 
perjuriosus , t perjurium Perjury.] ti. Of 
persons : Guilty of perjury -2829. a. Of ac- 
tions, etc. : Characterised by perjury 160a. 

a. P. suits for nullification of marriage 187a. 
Hence PerJu*rloua-ly adv. % -neaa (rare). So 
|Pe*rJurou» a. 

Perjury (pa-jdjuri). late ME. [a. AF. 
perjurie ; in mod.F. parjure , ad. L, perjurium, 
i. perjurare to Perjure.] The action of swear- 
ing to a statement known to be false ; spec, in 
Law, the crime of wilfully uttering false evi- 
dence while on oath. b. Applied also to the 
violation of a promise made on oath 153a. c. 
with a and pi. 1440. 

c. At Louers penuries They say lone taught Shaks. 
Perk (p5ik), a. 1579. [Goes with Perk v.] 

Self-assertive, inert. *eoeW- Wrist? «mart 


Perk (paik), tr. late ME. [Origin obsc.] 
I. intr. To carry oneself smartly, briskly, or 
jauntily. b. To lift one’s head, thrust oneself 
forward briskly, boldly, or impudently. Also 
with uf. Also//. 1529. c. With up : To re- 
cover liveliness, as after depression or sickness 
(collon.) 1656. 

b. The old woman perk'd up ns brisk as a bee 
Basham, yff. He knew that Hagar would quickly 
p. up, sad domineer over Sarah 1703. High garret 
gable- window* perking into the roofs Dickens. 

1L tram 1, To make spruce or smart ; to 
prank or trim, as a bird Its plumage. Also with 
up, out. 1485 m. To prick up; to hold up 
briskly or seu-asaertlvely 1591. 
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a. [The blackbird] perlu his tail up ; and challenges 


the world with the call already mentioned Jefveuks. 
Perkiniam (paMkiniz’m). Hist. 1798. 
[-ism.] Med. A method of treatment introduced 
by Elisha Perkins , an American physician, for 
the cure of rheumatic diseases ; it consisted in 
drawing two small pointed rods, one of steel 
and one of brass, called * metall ic tractors over 
the affected region; tractoration. So Per- 
kine’an, Perkinratic adjs. Pe'rkinize v. to 
practise P. 

Perky (p5*iki), a. 1855. [f. Perk v. or a , 
+ -Y 1 .] Inclined to be self-assertive or to 
oneself forward : also, smart, brisk. 

trans f. Amid pi larch?* and pine Tenhyson. Hence 
Perkily adv. PeTkinens. 

Perla*ceoas, a. 1777. [f. med.L. and Rom, 
perla Pearl + -aceous. 1 Nacreous. 

Perlite (pSMloit). Also pearlite. 1833, 
[ - F. perlite , f. per/e Pearl ; see -itk 1 a b.] 
Min. Obsidian or other vitreous rock in form 
of enamel-like globules; pearlstone. Perli'tica. 

Perlustrate (pail*rstr*it), v. Obs . exc. in 
techn. use. 1535. P- ppl- stcm 1- perlustrare 
to wander through, f. Per- 1 i, a + lustrare to 
traverse, survey.] trans. To travel through 
and survey thoroughly. Also absol. Hence Per- 
lustra *tion, the action of perlustrating 1640. 
Perm (pojin). 1928. Colluq.abbrev. of Per- 
manent wave. So Permed (p&imd) ppl. a. 
Permalloy (pa-jmaloi). 1934. [f. Per- 
m(eablk) + Alloy.] Trade name for an alloy 
of nickel and iron very sensitive to magnetic 
forces. 

Pennanence(p5'imfinSns). MEL [ad. med. 

L. permaneutia , 1 . fermanentem PERMANENT ; 
see -ence.] The tact or quality of being per- 
manent ; continuance ; abidingness. 
Permanency (povunintfnsi). 1555. [f.as 
prec. +-ENCY.J 1, — prec. 2. a. A (concrete) 
example of something permanent ; a permanent 
person, thing, position, etc. 1841. 
a. A temporary engagement, not a p. {mod.). 

Permanent (poumanSnt), a. late ME. [ad. 
L. permanentem, pr. pple. of permanere to stay 
to the end, f. Per- 1 i, 2 + manere to stay; 
perh. through F.] 1. Lasting or designed to 

last indefinitely without change; enduring; per- 
sistent : opp. to temporary . fa. Of persons s Con- 
tinuing steadfast in a course -15^8. 3. absol. 

The f., that which endures or persists 1826. 

1. Human institutions perish, but nature is p. 1780. 
P. rax, a name formerly given to gases supposed to 
be Incapable of liquefaction, as oxygen, hydrogen. 
P. magnet, a magnet whose property continues alter 
the magnetizing current has ceased to pass through 
it. P. waste, applied to a method of waving the hair 
?osed to be p. P. way {road), the finished road- 
of a railway, as disL from a contractor's tem- 
porary way. Hence PcTmanently adv. 

Permanganate (pdjmae i)gan/l). 1841. [f. 

next ; see -ATE *.] Chem . A salt of perman- 
ganic acid, as potassium p. or p. of potash , 
KMn0 4 , which dissolves in water with a fine 
purple red, and is used as a disinfectant. 
Permanganic (pfijmseijgae’nik), a. 1836. 
ff.Pi.R- 1 II. b + Manganic.] Chem.lnp.acid, 
the acid HMnO«, obtained from manganese. 
tPermamsion. 1646. [ad. L. permatisionem , 
f. permanere \ see Permanent.] * Perma- 
nence x. -1659. 

Permeability (p5:jnu,&bHTti). 1759. [f. 
next + -ITY.] The quality or condition of being 
permeable; perviousness. 

^ Magnetic p,, conducting power for fines of magnetic 

Permeable (poutm/bl), a. ME. [md. L. 

permeabilis that can be passed through, 1 per- 
meare to Permeate ; see - ble.] x. Capable of 
being permeated or passed through ; penetrable, 
pervious. Const, by, to. ta. Penetrative -175a. 

1. Cast steel is..p. to ether 1893. Hence PeT- 
aeably adv. 

Permeant (pJum/.int), a. 1646. [ad. L. 
permeant cm pr. pple, of permeasre to PERMEATE ; 
see -ant , .l Permeating. So Permeance. 
Permeate (p 5 'jmi,*it), v. 1656. [f. L. per- 
meat-, permeare , C Per- 1 x + meare to go, 
pass.] 1. trans. To pass, spread, or diffuse itself 
through; to penetrate, pervade, saturate 1660. 
a. intr. with through , into, among, eta 1656. 
Hence Perme&*tion f penetration; peflos ion 
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1693. Permeative a. penetrative j pervasive. 
Permian (pd’jmi&n), a. {sb.) 1841. [f. 

Perm in Eastern Russia, where these strata are 
extensively developed.] Geol. Name of the up- 
permost division or the Palaeozoic series of strata, 
lying below the Trias and above the Carboni- 
ferous formation, and consisting chiefly of red 
sandstone and magnesian limestone. Also el- 
lipt. as sb. The Permian system, or a formation 
belonging to it ; pL — P. strata. 

Pennisftible (poimi-slb’1), a. late ME. [a. 
OF., prob. ad. med. Lupermissibilis , f. pemiiss 
permit tere to Permit. J That can be or ought 
to be permitted ; allowable. Hence Perndasi- 
bi'lity, Permi'asibleneas, the quality of being 
p. Perrai’oaibly adv. 

Permission [paimijan). late ME. [ad. L. 
permtssionem , f. fermittere to Permit.] The 
action of permitting or giving leave ; liberty or 
licence granted to do something ; leave. 

Do as thou find'st P. from above Milt. 

Permissive (paimrsiv), a. late ME. [a. 
OF. permissif, -ive, f. L. permiss-, fermittere to 
Permit; see -ive.] i. Having the quality of 
permitting or giving permission ; not forbidding 
or hindenng 1603. a. Permitted, allowed ; 
done, or acting under permission ; optional. 

i. Not a Positive but a P. command H. Moke. a. 
P. waste (Law), waste that is allowed to happen by 
neglect of repairs. Ileuca Fermi* oaive-ly adv., 
-ness. 

f Perml-stion. 1613. [ad L. permistionem 
(var. of permixtionem).) — PermixtioN -1674. 
Permit (poum it), so. X714. [f. Permit */.] 
1. A written order giving permission, a warrant, 
a licence ; esp. a licence for the landing or re- 
moval of dutiable or excisable goods. 9. Per- 
mission, leave (esp. formally given). (Formerly 
stressed fermiU.) 1730. 

Permit (poimi-t), v. 1489. [ad. L. per- 
mittere to let go, surrender, permit, f. Per- 1 
1, 3 + mittere to let go, let loose, send.] I. 1. 
trans. To admit or allow the doing or occur- 
rence of ; to give leave or opportunity for. a. 
To allow (a person or thing) to do (or undergo) 
something 1314. b. refi. with in : To allow 
oneself to indulge in or commit 1678. 8. absol. 

or intr. To allow 1553. b. intr. with of : To 
allow of, adroit of x86o. 

L Pitt. .would by no means p. the introduction of 
Sunday papers into his household Thackemay. a P. 
me to recommend him to your Grace* protection 
y uni us Lett. 3. To examine over all the noted 
word*, as time permits 1619. 

II. ti. trans. To commit, submit, hand over; 
to give up, leave ; to refer (to the will of) Const. 
to (unto). -iSoa. fa. To leave undone, unused, 
etc. ; to pretermit, omit -1693. 

s. What thou livst Live well, how long or short p. 
to Heav'u Milt. Hence Permittee*, Ferml*tter. 
Permittance (paimitAns). Obs. or arch. 
1,580. If. Permit v. + -ance.] Permission. 
tPenm-X, v. 1678. [Back-formation f. next.] 
trans. To mix thoroughly, intermingle -1683. 
fPermi'Xed, permi xt, ppl. a. late ME. 

( orig. ad. L. permixt us. t permiscere to mix 
thoroughly. ] Thoroughly mixed, intermixed, 
intermingled -1660. 

+Permi*xtkML late ME. [ad. L. permit • 
tionem, f. permiscere to mix thoroughly, i. Per- 1 
9 + mtscere to mix.] A thorough mixture or 
mingling ; intermingling -1685. 

Permutable (paxmiBtAb’l), cl x66a. [ad. 
late L. permutaHlis, L format art to Permute 
and -able.] x. Capable of being exchanged ; 
interchangeable 1776. a. Liable to change 
1663. Hence Feranitabi'llty, the quality or 
condition of being p. Permu*tablaa*aa, Per- 
mu*tably adv. 

PeramtatioCL (pfiimlf/t/i jan). late ME. [a. 
OF. permmtacion, ad. L. permutationem , f. 
permutare to Permute.] +i. Exchange of 
one thing for another; commutation; barter 
-1754. a. Alteration ^transmutation. Now 
rare . ME. 3. Math. The action of changing 
the order of a set of things lineally anran^?4 ; 
each of the different arrangements of which 
such a set is capable. Hence gen., in pL (usu. 
In phr. formulations and combinations ) : Varia- 
tions of order or arrangement. 1710. i. Philol, 
The interchange of consonants occurring regu* 
larly in eognotg wor ds belonging to related 

9 (Fr. can de vie), I (aft)* i (Psych/). 9 (whet), s (g/t> 
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languages, as in L. and Or. duo, Eng, two, O. 
xwei ; JL. and Gr. tria, Eng. three , G. drei 1843. 

a The violent convulsions and permutations that 
have been made in property Burkb. Comb, p.-lock, 
a lock in which ( the parts can be transposed or 
shifted! so that it is necessary to arrange them 
in some particular way in order to shoot or with- 
draw the bolt. 

Permute (paimiAt), a. late ME. [ad. L. 
permutare, t Per- 1 a 4 mu tare to change.] 
ft. tram. To change one for another ; to ex- 
change, interchange -1657* a. To change 
thoroughly ; to transmute. Now rare at Obs. 
1440. 3. Math. To subject to permutation 

(see prec. 3) 1878. 4. Philol. (in pass.). To 

undergo permutation (see prcc. 4) 1846. Hence 
Permu'ter, one who permutes. 

Pern (pun). 1840. [ad. mod.L. pemis f 
err on. ad. Gr. trripvi t a kind of hawk.] A bird 
of the genus Pemis \ the Honey-buzzard. 
Pernancy (pSunftnsi). 164a. \f. OF.pem- 
-* ptm - , stem of prendre to take + -ANCY. ] Law. 
The taking or receiving of anything; taking 
into possession ; receipt, as of rents, tithes, etc. 
+P©Tnel. late MEL [Earlier pamel, a OF. 
Ptronele : — L. Petrontlla , taken as fem. of 
Petrus Peter.] A priest’s concubine ; a wanton 
young woman; an effeminate man -1581. 
fPerni’Cion. 1530. [ad. late L. pernicionem 
■» cl. L. pemicies. J Total destruction -1736. 
Pernicious (painrjas), cl .1 1501. [ad. F. 
pemicieux , ad. L. pemiciosus , f. pemicies de- 
struction, death, f. PER * 1 a 4 nex, necem death.] 
Having the quality of destroying ; destructive, 
ruinous ; fatal, b. Wicked ; villainous. Now 
rare or Obs . 1555. 

Mrn of p. principles 1704. P. nnsemi* iBpB b. 
Victims of a p. woman’s cnmoCowriK. Hence Per- 
ni’ciouB-ly adv. t •ness. 

Perni cious, a.% rare. 1656. [f. L. pemix, 
pemici - fleet + -OUS. I Rapid, swift. So tPer- 
Ai’dty, swiftness, celerity 159a. 

Pernickety (paini-keti), a. 1808. [orig. 
Sc. ; origin unkn. ] Of persons, etc. : Particu- 
lar about trifles ; precise ; fastidious. Of things : 
Requiring precise handling or care ; ticklish. 
Pemoctate (paiiyktiu), v. 1623. [f. L. 
femodat-, per nod are, f. Pee- 1 I 4 nod-, nox 
right. ] intr. To pass the night ; see next. 
Pernoctation (p 5 mpkt/i*Jan). 1633. [ad. 
L. pemoctat ionem, f. pemoctare.J The action 
of spending the night ; esp. in Eccl. use, spend- 
ing the night in prayer; in University use, 
passing the night within the bounds of the uni- 
versity in order to keep residence. 
fPemor. ME. [a. AF . pernotsr ■— OF. pre- 
neor, - eur , i. prendre to take.] Law. A taker or 
receiver, esp. of r^nts or profits of land -164a. 
Perofskite (p 5 tp*fskait). Also perov-, 

perow*. 1844. [f. namf. Perov ski \ see -ITE 1 ab.] 
Min. Titanate of calcium, occurring in crystals 
varying in colour from yellow to black. 

|| Perone (peiJnf). 1693. [raod.L. p ft. Gr. 
wepovTj ft pin, etc.] Anat. « Fibula a. 
Peroneal (penmf*al), a. 1831. [f. mod.L. 
peronxus Pk RONE, US 4 -AL.] A seat. Pertaining 
to or connected with the perone or fibula. Hence 
Perone*o- r comb, forat. 

J| Peroneus (perenP^s). 1704. [mod.L. (sc. 
musculus muscle), f. Perone.] Anat, Name 
for various muscles connected with the fibula. 

U Peroaospora (perenp*spdrft). 1884. [mod. 
L. f f. Gr. w*p 6 vi) pin + <rw 6 poi seed.] Bot. A 
genus of minute parasitic fongi (moulds or mil- 
dews) of which several species cause diseases 
in plants. 

Perorate (peyBr^t), p. 1603. [f. L. pero- 
rate perorare , L Per* * z +orart to speak.] 1. 
intr. To speak at length, b. trans. To declaim 
x68x. a. intr. To sum up or conclude a speech 
1808. 

s. Now baaing perorated (as be thtnkes) suffici- 
ently, he bqgiimes u> grows to a conclusion 1603. 
Peroration (per&vi'faa). 1440. [ad. L. 
peromtionem , f. perorare t see prec.] x. The 
concluding past of an oration, speech, or written 
discourse, in which the speaker or writer sums 
up ; any rhetorical conclusion to a speech, a. 
A discourse ; a rhetorical passage 1593. 
Peroxide (poyksrid). 1804* ft Per* 1 II. a 


4 Oxide.] Chem. That compound of oxygen 
with another element which contains the great- 
est possible proportion of oxygen. 

Used colloq. for p. of hydrogen, which is used to 
bleach the hair. etc. Hence Fero'xided, treated or 
dved with hydrogen p. fFero'xidate, Pero'xi- 
dize t tbs. trans. and intr n to convert, or become 
converted, into a p. ; whence PeroxltUrtion, Per- 
O'xidizement, conversion into a p. 

Perpend (pajpemd).- v. arch . 1537. [ad. L. 
perpendere , f. PER- 1 2 4 pendert to weigh.] 
trans . To weigh mentally, ponder, consider. 
Also absol . or intr. 

P. my words O Signleur Dewe, and marke Shaks. 

fPerpe-ndicle. rare, late ME. [a. OF., ad. 
L. perpendtculum , f. (ult.) Per- 1 2 4 pendert 
to hang.] A plumb-line -1867. 
Perpendicular (pSjpSndrkiiflfti), a., adv 

and sb. late ME. [a. OF. perpendiculer, -ier, 
ad. L. perpendicular is, C perpend iculum ; see 
prec.J A. adi. 1. Situated at right angles to the 
plane of the horizon, or directly up and down ; 
vertical. b. Of an ascent, etc. : Very steep, 
precipitous 1596. c. Of persons : Of erect figure 
or attitude ; also, upright ; Hoc .) in a standing 
position 1768. td. fig. Directly leading to 
--1651. 2. Gcom. Of a line or plane : Having a 

direction at right angles to a given line, plane, 
or surface. Const, to (f with). 1570. 3. Arch. 

Applied to the third or florid style of English 
pointed architecture, which prevailed from the 
end of the 14th to the beginning of the 16th 
century, characterized by the vertical lines of 
its tracery 18x2. 

t. In the Sunnos p. glances, wee found it hot 1638. 
d. Causes p. to their effects Sib T. Browne. 

fB. adv. Perpendicularly, vertically -1792. 

C. sb. x. An appliance for indicating the ver- 
tical line from any point ; e.g. a mason s plumb- 
level, etc. 1603. 2. A line at rignt angles to the 

plane of the horizon, a vertical line; also, a 
vertical plane or face ; loosely , a steep. The p. 
(sc. line, direction). 163a. b. Upright position; 
also fig. 1859. c. slang. A meal, party, etc., 
at which most of the guests stand 1871. 3. 

Geom. A straight line at right angles to a given 
line, plane, or surface 1571. Hence Pe rpen- 
dicula*rity, vertically; p. position or direction. 
PerpendPcularly adv. 

fPerpe-nsion. 16461. [i.'L.fierfiendere, per- 
pens- to Perpend.] Mental weighing; thorough 
consideration -1674. 

+Perpe*nsity. [f. L. perpenstes deliberate, 
pa. pple. of perpendere to Perpend 4 -ITY.] 
Attention. SwiFi. 

fPerpe*8Sion. 1603. [ad. L. perpessionem , 
f. Per- 1 x, a 4 passionem Passion.] Endur- 
ance of suffering -1659, 

Perpetrable (p 5 \ip£tr&b*l), a. [ad. late L. 
perpetrabilis, {. perpetrare ; see next and -ABLE.] 
Capable of being perpetrated. 

Perpetrate (p 5 Mp 6 tr*> 0 , v. 1547. [f. L. 
perpetrat-, perpetrare , f. Per- 1 x 4 patrare to 
effect] trans . To perform, execute, or commit 
(a crime or evil deed ; also (colloq.) a pun, or 
anything treated as shocking). 

Sir Philip induced two of his sisters to p. a duet 
C. Brontk. All the usual atrocities were perpetrated 
by the brutal soldiery 1855. Hence Perpetra'Hon, 
the action of perpetrating (an evil deed): the action 
perpetrated j an atrocity. Perpetrator. 

Perpetuable (paipe’tUq&bT), a. rare. 1885. 
[f. L. perpetuarg to Perpetuate ; see - able.] 
Capable of being perpetuated. 

Perpetual (paipe*ti«,fil), a. (adv.) ME. 
[a. F. perpituel, ad. L. perpetualis, f. perpetuus, 
f. Per- 1 z 4 petere to seek.] x. Lasting for 
ever ; eternal ; permanent (during life), b. Tha 1 
is applicable, or remains valid for ever, or for 
an unlimited time X450. s. Continuing or con- 
tinued without intermission ; continuous, late 
MEL B. adv. — Perpetually, late MEL 

A. t. [Mountains] enveloped in p. snow Huxlby. 
P. curate, see Cueatb i| so/, curacy, cure. P. 
motion, motion that goes on for even spec, that of a 
hypothetical machine, which being once set in motion 
should go on for ever, or until stopped by external 
force or wont out. P. Phr. P. inmneitot s, settle- 
meat P. calendar, one that may be adjusted so an 
to supply information for any year or for many years, 
a. [It] will keep her spirits in a p. flutter 1735. Hence 
Perpetually adv. eternally 1 for the test of one's 
life (arch.) y incessantly 1 persistently. P©Tpe*tual. 
mm. tPcrpe’tualty. - P utw r wr r u 


Perpetuanoe(paxpe*tiM|flns). 1558. [a. OF. 
perpituance, f. perpeheer to perpetuate; see 
-ancb.] Perpetuation. 

Perpetuate, ppl. a. 1503. [ad. L. per- 
petuatus, perpetuare to Perpetuate.] Made 
perpetual ; perpetually continued. 

Perpetuate (paipe'iin^t), v. 1530. [f. L. 
perpetuat-, perpetuare, i. perpetuus Perpetual; 
see -ATE *. j trans. To make perpetual ; to con- 
tinue indefinitely ; to preserve from extinction 
or oblivion. 

Each courts its Mate, And in their Young them- 
selves p. Ken. Hence Perpetua'tion, the action 
of perpetuating | permanent continuation. Per- 
pe*fuator. 

Perpetuity (p 5 xpfti» fti). [late ME. per- 
petuite, a. F. perpltuiti, ad. L. perpetuitatem, C 
perpetuus perpetual ; see -ity.] i. The quality 
or state of being perpetual. a. A perpetual 
possession, tenure, or position, late ME. b. 
Law. Of an estate: The quality or condition of 
being inalienable perpetually, or for a period 
beyond certain limits fixed by the general law; 
an estate so restricted or perpetuated 1596. 3. 

A perpetual annuity. Hence, The amount or 
number of years' purchase required to buy a 
perpetual annuity. 1806. 

x. A third attribute of the king^s majesty is his p. . 
The king never dies Blackxtone. JPhr. In, to, for 
p., for ever, for an unlimited period, a. b. The Per- 
petual Advou&on of Staplehurst,. .is to be disposed 
of, either the P., or the next Presentation 170a. 
fPerplex, sb. rare. 165a. [ad. L. *perplexus 
after next.] Perplexity ; entanglement -1762. 
fPerpie-X, a. late M E. [aa. L. pcrplextss 
involved, f. Per- 1 2 + plexus, fledcre to plait, 
interweave.] 1. Perplexed, puzzled -*546- a- 
Of things : Intricate ; involved, tangled -1684. 
Hence tPerple*xly adv. Milt. 

Perplex (paiplcks), v. 1595. [f- prec. and 
Perplexed ppl. a., and at first used only in 
pa. pple.] 1. trans. To fill (a person) with un- 
certainty as to the nature or treatment of a thing 
by reason of its involved or intricate character ; 
to bewilder, puzzle. 9. To make (a thing) un- 
certain through intricacy ; to complicate, con- 
fuse 1619. 3. To cause to become tangled ; to 

entangle, intertwine ; to intermingle 1620. 

x. We are perplexed, but not in despairs a Cor. iv. 

8. Their contradictory accounts . . serve only to p. . . 
the student 1855. a. It is possible by a cloud of un- 
meaning words to p. the question Gbots. 3. Now feo 
p. tha ra veil'd noose Golosh. 

Perplexed (poiple*kst), ppl. a. 1477. [f.L. 
perplexus Perplex a . 4 -ed.] x. Involved in 
doubt and anxiety about a matter on account 
of its intricate character ; bewildered, puzzled. 
Formerly : Troubled, a. Of things : Intricate, 
involved, complicated 1529. 3. Of material 

objects : Intricate, entangled 1605. Hence 
Perple*xed-ly adv., -ness. 

Perplexing (poiplc-ksiq), ppl. a. 1631. 
[-ino *.] That perplexes ; causing perplexity 

With p. thoughts To interrupt the sweet of life 
Milt. 

Perplexity (pojplc'kslti). ME. [ad. post- 
cL L. perplexitas, {. perplexus Perplex a., or 
a. F. perplex ill. ~\ 1. Puzzled condition, be- 

wilderment, distraction, tb. Trouble, distress 
-1658. a. With a and//, a. An instance of 
this condition 1451. b. Something that causes 
perplexity 1598. 3. An entangled or confused 

state 0/ anything X664. 

a. a. Accidents which produce perplexities, terrors, 
and surprises Johnson, b. The perplexities of Lout 
, 59 ®* 

Per pro. : see Per prep. I. 7. 

Perquisite (po ikwizit). 1450. [ad. L. per- 
quisitum, f. fierquirerg to make diligent search 
for, f. PER-* a 4 qnserere to seek.] fi- Law. 
Property acquired otherwise than by inheri- 
tance -1704. a. Law. Casual profits that come 
to the lord of a manor in addition to his regular 
revenue X552. 3. gen. Any casual emolument 

in addition to salary or wages 1565. b. Any 
article that has saved its primary purpose, 
which subordinates or servants claim a custom- 
ary right to take for their own use 1709. c. A 
customary 'tip* 1721. d. The emoluments of 
any office 17x2. ti- corner. An adjunct of any- 
thing -*686. 6 'fig* A thing to which one has 

the sole right 1793. 

8* Ths Qussa.ris tedded te an aodeat p. called 
quee n -gol d, or astrum reginm Blackstoms. fig.Tbm 
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PERQUISITION 

best Perquisites of a Place are the Advantages it 
gives a Mao of doing Good Auuison. a. My wife 
very fine to*day, in her new suit of laced cuffs and 
perquisites Pepys. 5. The government kept a most 
jealous eye upon what it regarded as its own peculiar 
perquisites 1838. 

Perquisition (j&ikwizi'Jan). 1461. [a.F., 
ad. L. perquisitionem , f. perquirere ; see prec.] 
fi. The gaining of something otherwise than 
by inheritance (rare), a. A thorough or diligent 
search; spec, (after F. use) a domiciliary or 
other search ordered by law for the discovery 
of a person, incriminating documents, etc. 1611. 
Perradial (pain?* -dial), a. 1880. [f. Per- 
Radius + -AL.] Zool . Pertaining to the per- 
radii of a coelenterate ; primarily radial Also 
s b. a p. tentacle. 

II Perradlus(p3Jr£i'di$s). P/,-ii(-i,3i). 1880. 
[mod.L., f. Per- 1 4 + Radius.] Zool. Each 
of the primary rays or radiating parts of certain 
coelenterates. 

+Pe*nrie, -y. Chiefly poet. ME. [a. AF. 
*perne, OF. pierrie, for p(i)errerie, f. pierre 
stone; see -er y z.] Precious stones collec- 
tively ; jewellery -1560, 

fPerrier. late ME. [a. OF. perrier (now 
pi err tor), f. F. pierre stone ; cf. Pedrero.] A 
ballistic engine or cannon for discharging stones ; 
later, * Pedrero -1696. 

Perron (pe*r£n, Hp^ron). late ME. [a. F., 
f. pierre stone.] 1. A large block or solid erection 
of stone, used as a platform, the base of a mar- 
ket-cross, etc. a. Arch . A platform, ascended 
by steps, in front of a church, mansion, etc., 
and upon which the door or doors open ; some- 
times applied to a double flight of steps ascend- 
ing to such a front door 1723. 

Perroquet, p. auk: see Parakeet, Paro- 
quet. I 

Perruque : see Peruke. 

[| Perruquler (pgnYky*). 1753. [F., f. per- 
ruque Peruke.] One who makes, dresses, or 
deals in perukes ; a wig-maker. 
fPerry i, pery, pirie. [OIL pitif)ge, pirie , 

J — L. *ptrea, f. pirum Pear sb. Frequent in 
place-names.] A pear-tree. Also at t rib. -1603. 

Perry * (pe*ri). [ME. pereye , a. OF. peri, 
perey, f. (ult.) late L. per a — L. pirum pear.] 
A beverage resembling cider made from the 
juice of pears. Also attrib . 

Persalt, per-salt(p3-js^lt). i8ao. [f. Per- 1 
1 1, + Salt. ] Chem . A salt formed by combina- 
tion of an acid with the peroxide of a metal. 

Perscrutation (p5iskr#t*»*j3n). 1603. [a. 
obs. F., ad. L. perscrutationem , perscrutare , f. 
Per- 1 2 -f scrutare to search closely.] A thorough 
searching; careful scrutiny, examination. 

Perse (,pais), a. and sb. arch . [late ME. 
a. OF. pers , e late L. (Rom.) persus, - a . The 
Rom. word was prob. a back-iormation from 
L. Persicus PERSIC.] In early writers. Blue, 
bluish, bluish-grey ; later, often taken (after 
Italian) as purplish black ; also sb, the colour, 
or a stuff of the colour. 

A long surcote of pers vp on he hade Chaucer. 

|| Pergea (p5'is/&). 1601. [L., a. Gr. wf paia.'] 
a. Ancient Mythol. A sacred fruit-bearing tree 
in Egypt and Persia, b. But. A genus of trees 
and shrubs, N.O. Lauracex , common in tropi- 
cal America and the West Indies. 

Persecute (p5*js/ki«t),». 1477. [a. F. per- 
secutor, f. L. persecute, persequi to PURSUE,] 
ti. trans . To pursue, hunt, drive (with missiles, 
or with attempts to catch, kill, or injure) -1697. 
a. To pursue with malignancy or injurious 
action ; esp . to oppress for holding a heretical 
opinion or belief 1482. 3. To harass, worry ; 

to importune 1585 . 

*• Blessed are ye when men shall revyle yon, and p. 
you,. .(Tor my sake Tinimls Matt. v. xz. 3. He may 
. wiih Rhyme Popk, 

ersecution (paisikiS’Jan). [ME. persecu- 
tion , etc., a. OF., ad. L. persecutionem , f, per- 
sequi to Persecute.] i. The action of perse- 
cuting, esp. the infliction of death, torture, or 
naities for adherence to a particular religious 
lief or opinion ; the fact of being persecuted ; 
an instance of this. b. A particular course or 
period of systematic infliction of punishment 
directed against those holding a particular (re- 
ligious) belief late ME. c. transf. Persistent 
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injury or annoyance from any source 1585. fa. 
The action of pursuing; prosecution (of an 
aim, etc.) ; quest -1 647. 

x. P. is a bad and indirect way to plant Religion 
Sir T. Browns, c. The. .persecutions of the skie 
Shaks. 

Persecutive (paMsfkifltiv), a. rare. 1659. 
[See Persecute and -IVE.] Tending or ad- 
dicted to persecution. 

Persecutor (pSusikifitaj). 1484. [orig. a. 
A F.pcrsecuto u r, ad. L. persecutorcm, f. persequi 
to Persecute; see -or. Also with -er\ see 
-er 1 .] One who persecutes; esp . one who 
harasses others on account of opinions or be- 
liefs. So Pe*rsecutresB» Pe'rsecutrlx (rare), a 
female p. 

Perseid (p5usx,id). 1876. [ad, mod.L. 
Perseis, pi. -Ides, daughter of Perseus.] A stron. 
pi. A group of meteors which appear to radiate 
from the constellation Perseus. Also attrib . 
Perselty (paisf-Iti). 1694. [ad. med.L. 
perseitas (Duns Scotus), f .per se by itself Gr. 
na 9 * avr 6 (Aristotle).] The quality or condition 
of existing independently, or of being predi- 
cated essentially of a subject. 

Perseverance (p5-is/vI»T&ns). ME. [a. F., 

ad. L. perseverantia , f. perseverantom ; see next 
and-ANCtt. Formerly (pajse’vgr&ns).] I. The 
fact, process, condition, or quality of persever- 
ing ; constant persistence in an undertaking ; 
steadfast pursuit of an aim. 9. Theol. Con- 
tinuance in a state of grace leading finally to 
a state of glory 1555. 

I. Job, Whose constant p. overcame Whate re htt 
cruel malice could invent Milt. a. Final p., p. of 
the saints, the doctrine that those who are elected to 
eternal life will never permanently lapse from grace or 
be finally lost : one of the 1 Five points of Calvinism ’. 

Perseverant (pa.is/vI<»T&nt) , a. Now rare. 
ME. [a. F, perstvirant , f. perstvirer to Per- 
severe. Formerly (poise-vfcrftnt).] Stead- 
fast, persistent, persevering. Hence Perae- 
vcrantly adv . (now rare). 

Persevere (p5is/Vi»- s),v. Also fpersever. 
late ME. [a. F. perstvirer, ad. L. perscverarc 
to abide by strictly, f. (ult.) Per- 1 4 -f severus 
strict. Formerly (pajse’vaj).] 1. intr. To con- 
tinue steadfastly in a course of action (formerly, 
also, in a condition, state, or purpose), esp. in 
the face of difficulty; to continue constant. 
Const, in, with. +h. Const, to with injin. 
-1796. fa. a. To continue in a place, state 
or condition -1784. +b. Of things : To con- 

tinue, last, endure -1696. t3. trans. To cause to 
continue ; to keep constant, preserve -1655. 

1. I will perseuer in my course of Loyalty Shaks. 
Thrice happie if they know Tbir happiness, and p. 
upright Milt. Hence Perseve*ringly adv. 

Persian (p2\ij&n). [orig. ME. Persien , a. 
F., ad. L. *Perstanus, f. Persia, name of the 
country.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Persia, 
its inhabitants, or language. . a. In specific 
names of productions found in or imported 
from Persia; e. g. P . carpet, etc. 1632. 3. Arch. 

Applied to figures of men serving instead of 
columns to support entablatures 1727. 

1. 1 do not like the fashion of your garments. You 
will say they are P. Shaks. a. P. beiries, the un- 
ripe fruit of Rhamnus in/tetorius, coming from Per- 
sia; P. blinds = Persiennes ; P. cat, the Angora 
cat, with long silky hair, and thick busby tail; P. 
drill, a hand drill operated by the movement of a nut 
backward and forward on the thread of a revolving 
screw, which carries the drill; P. earth = Indian 
red 1 P. fire. Path . « Anthrax x ; P. insect-pow- 
der, an insecticide made of the flowers of Pyre thrum 
roseunt : P. lily, a fritillary (Fritillaria /ersi< a ) ; P. 
morocco, a kind of morocco leather made from the 
skin of a hairy sheep called the Persian goat. 

B. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Persia, late 
M E. Also short for P. cat , P, morocco . a. The 
native language of Persia 1634. 3. Arch. Amale 
figure dressed in the ancient Persian manner 
serving instead of a column or pilaster to sup- 
port an entablature 1823. +4. A thin soft silk, 

used for linings. Also called Persia or P, silk . 
-1838. 5. Persiennes 1786. 

Persic (pSusik), a, and sb. 1606. [ad. L. 
Persicus, f. Pers* Persians ; see -ic.] A. adj. 
— Persian a. B. sb. The Persian tongue 1753. 

|| Perslcaria (p5isikes*ria). 1597. [med. or 
mod.L., f. L. persicum {malum) peach.] The 
plant Polygonum Persicaria , or Peachwort. 
Persic© (t (pSusik*, -kJn, -kpt). X709. [a. 


PERSON 

F. , a. It. persico, L. persicum peach.] A cordial 
made by macerating the kernels of peaches, 
apricots, etc. in spirit. 

|| Persiennes (pSjJie*nz, llpgrsygn), sb. pL 
184a. [Fr., pi. fern. of adj. persien Persian.] 
Outside window-shutters, or blinds, made 01 
light laths horizontally fastened to a frame, so 
as to be movable, like those of Venetian blinds. 

| [Persiflage ( pa* isiflag, llpfisiflag). 1757. [Fr., 
f. per sifter to banter ; see -AGE.] Light banter 
or raillery ; a frivolous manner of treating any 
subject So || Persifleur (pfrszflor), a person 
addicted to p. 

Persimmon (paisPman). 1619. [Corrup- 
tion of native name in Powhatan dialect] 1. 
The plum-like fruit of the tree Diospyros vir- 
giniana ; the American Date-plum ; it is very 
astringent until softened by frost, when it be- 
comes sweet and edible. Also, The lar^e red 
fruit of the Japanese species D . Kaki. 9. 
(More fully p.-tree.) The tree Diospyros vir- 
gmiana (N.O. Ebenacex ). Also applied to 
Japanese P., D. Kaki , and other species, 1737* 
Persist (poisrst) , v. 1538. persist ere, 

f. Per- 1 a + ststcre to stand.] 1. intr. To con- 
tinue firmly or obstinately tn a state, opinion, 
purpose, or course of action, esp. against op- 
position. b. To persist in saying or asserting 
1698. 9. To remain inexistence ; to last 1760. 

x. Thus to p. In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong 
Shake, b. [Callisthenes] persisted in his innocence 
to the last Goldsm. a. The Calyx. .Persisting, till 
the Fruit is come to Maturity 1760. Hence Per- 
si’Ster ( rare ) one who persists. 

Persistence (pwsrst£ns). 1546. [a.F .per- 
sislance; subseq. refash, after L.] 1. The 

action or fact of persisting; obstinate continu- 
ance in a particular course. Also *= Persis- 
tency* 1. 9. Continued existence in time or 

(rarely) in space; endurance; continuous oc- 
currence 1621. 

a. P. 0/ an impression , the continuance of a sensi- 
ble (esp. of a visual) impression after the exciting 
cauKe is removed. P . of force or energy, p. of matter. 
names for the two pi inciplcs of the conservation of 
energy and the permanence of matter. 

Persistency (paJsi-stSnsi). 1597. [f. L. 

persistontom ; see next and -ENCY. j 1. The 
quality of persisting or being persistent ; also 
™ Persistence z. 9. - Persistence 9. 1833, 
Persistent (poisi-st&it), a. 1826. [ad. L. 

persistontom , pr. pple. of pers i store to PERSIST.] 
1. Persisting in some action, course, etc., esp. 
against opposition, or in spite of failure 183a 
a. Existing continuously in time ; enduring 
1 853. b. Of an action or condition : Con- 
tinuous; constantly repeated 1857. 3. spec. a. 

Zool. and Hot. Of parts of animals and plants 
(as the horns, hair, cqlyces, etc.) ; Remaining 
after the period at which such parts in other 
cases fall off or wither; permanent; continu- 
ing; opp. to deciduous or caducous 1826. b. 
Geol. Of a stratum: Extending continuously 
over the whole area occupied by the formation 
1833. Hence Persistently adv. So Persi’sfe- 
ing ppl. a. (in sense 3). Persi'stiagly adv. 

Persi-stive, a. 1606. ff. Persist v. 4- 
-ive. j Persisting, tending to persist. 

Person (p5Msan, pa’js'n), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
persone, mod. F. per sonne : — L. persona a mask 
used by a player, a character acted ; in late use, 
a human being ; connected by some with L. 
personare to sound through.] L A part played 
m a drama, or in life ; hence, function, office, 
capacity ; guise, semblance ; character in a play 
or story. (Now chiefly in the phr. in the p. of 
— as representing.) 

He cornea 10 disfigure, or to present the p. of 
Moone-ahine Shaks. 

IL An individual human being ; a man, woman, 
or child ME. b. (Now only with qualifica- 
tion) A man or woman of distinction or im- 
portance ; a personage, late M E. 

Ninety and nine iust persons Luke xv. 7. A p. in 
trade Mias Burnry. young p. % a young man or 
young woman ; now esp. the latter, when tbe speaker 
does not desire to specify her position as 1 woman ' or 
‘lady ' | They are not young ladies, they are young 
persons W. S. Gilbert, b. A man of my parts and 
talents.. Is a p. Drydkn, 

1H. t . The living body of a human being ; either 
(a) the actual body, as distinct from clothing, 
etc*, or from the mind or soul, or (b) the body 
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PERSPECTIVE 


with its clothing, etc. Usu. with of or posses- 
sive. ME. tb. (With qualifying adj.) A man 
or woman of (sucn and such) a figure -1805. 

a. The actual self of a man or woman, indi- 
vidual personality. With of or poss. late ME. 

s. For her owne P.. It beggerd all description 
Shaks. One of his advantages was a fine d. Gao. 
Eliot. b. A fair peraone he was and fortunat 
Chaucbk. A pale thin p. of a man Strunk, a. Phr. 
Hit (own) p. ■* himself j your p. *5 yourself, you per* 
tonally. 

IV. Law, A human being {natural fi.) or 
body corporate or corporation {artificial p.), 
having rights or duties recognized by law X444. 

V. Theol. a. Applied to the three modes 
of the divine being; in the Godhead (Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit) which together consti- 
tute the Trinity ME. b. The personality of 
Christ, esp. as uniting the two natures, divine 
and human 156a. 

a. t>e trinite j>at is o god and persones hre ME. 

VI. Gram. Each o? the three classes of pro- 
nouns. and corresponding distinctions in verbs, 
denoting respectively the person speaking ( first 
/>.), the person spoken to (second />.), and the 
person or thing spoken of (third p .) ; each of 
the different forms or inflexions expressing 
these distinctions 1520. 

VII. /,ool. Each individual of a compound 
or colonial organism ; a zooid 1878. 

Phr. In one's {own) p. % formerly also in (one’s) 
proptr p . : fa. in person; b. In one’s own charac- 
ter (not as representing another). In p.x personally; 
oneself. In the p. of (in his or her p.) \ a. as the re- 
presentative of; b. embodied in; impersonated in; 
(as) personally represented by. To accept f respect 
persons , or the p. of any one, to look upon with 
favour (see Ps. lxxxL 3, Luke xx. si, Rom ii. it, etc ). 

+Pe*rson, v. [f. prec.] — Personate v. 4. 
Milt. 

|| Persona (pan£k"nA\ [L. : see Person j£.] 
I. P. grata (grP’tA.), an acceptable person or 
personage : orig. applied to a diplomatic repre- 
sentative who is personally acceptable to the 
personage to whom he is accredited. 9. In 
propria personal see In Lat. prep . 

Personable (p5jsan&b’l), a. late ME. [f. 
Person sb. + -able.] x. Having a well-formed 
person ; handsome ; presentable. (Now chiefly 
in literary use.) fa. Law. Having the status 
o f a legal person (Person sb. IV), and as such 
competent to maintain a plea in court, or to 
take anything granted or given -1660. 

1 Ccrtairilv, he was a p. young man 189a Hence 
PeTaonableness, personal liandsoineness. 

Personage (paMsanttdft)- 1461. [a. OF. 

personage , mod.F. personnage =* med.L. per- 
sonaticum, -agium, f. persona Person; see 
-AGE.] ti. A representation or figure of a per- 
son -1711. ta. *= Person sb. III. 1. -1785. 
tb. — Person sb. III. xb. -1807. 8. A person 
of high rank, distinction** or importance ; a per- 
son of note. (Orig. always with great or the 
like.) 1503. b. A person ; a man or woman (of 
unspecified status) 1555. +4. The sort of per- 
son any one is -1598. 5. One of the characters 

of a drama, dramatic poem, story, etc. 1573. 

b. Hence, the acting of such a character, the 
part acted 1559. 

a The Armenians are. .of comely P, 1680. 3. He 

was fast becoming a p. Disraeli. b. That ready- 
witted and helpful p. 1890 3. Only three speaking 

y ersonages should appear at once upon the stage 
ohnson. b. Phr. To take upon oneulf. put on. 
play, assume the P. of\ a Uofig. and transf. in to re- 
present the p, of. 

Personal ( pSusonal), a. (sb.) late ME. [a. 
OF., ad. L. personalis , f. persona Person ; see 
-AL.] 1. Of, pertaining to, concerning or 

affecting the individual person or self ; indi- 
vidual; private; one's own. a. Done, made, 
performed, held, etc. in person, late ME. fb. 
Present or engaged in person -1617. 8* Of or 

pertaining to one’s person, body, or figure ; 
bodily, late ME. 4. Directed to, aimed at, or 
referring to some particular person or to oneself 
personally, spec, in a hostile sense or manner 
1614. b. transf Making, or addicted to, per* 
sonal remarks or reflections 1607. 5. Of, per- 

taining to, or having the nature of a person, as 
opposed to a thing or abstraction 1651. 6. 

Law. Opp. to real : +a. orig. in p. action (or 
plea ) , an action wherein the claim was the re- 
covery of damages from the person ; dist. from 
A real action, for the restitution of the thing 


itself, and from a mixed action in which both 
restitution and damages were demanded -1888. 
Hence b. p. property { estate , etc.), tilings re- 
coverable in the personalty or by a personal 
action, i. e. chattels and chattel interests in land, 
or generally all property except land and those 
interests in land which pass on the owner's 
death to his heir (cf. Real) 1544. 7. Grom 

Of or pertaining to the three persons ; denoting 
one of these ; esp. in p pronoun 1481. 

1. I know no peraonall cause, to spume at him, But 
for the general! Shaks. This is p. to himself 1874. 
/\ Equation, p. Identity; see these words. a. 
Bound by law to p. service .n the cavalry 1844. Any 
interview 1880. b. When hce was personal! in the 
rish Warre Shaks. 3. He shall have no p. ill-usage 
Scott. _ The. p. ornaments of the Bronze age 1865. 

4. P. invectives 1014, abuse x8ox, The strong p. 
vanity of the man 183a. b. Where have 1 been 
particular? where p. ? B Jons. 3. Grief is cer- 
tainly a p. affection, of which a Quality is not capable 
1659. a P . contract, one whicn depends upon the 
existence, or the personal qualities, skill, or services 
of one of the parties; e. g. a contract of marriage. 
P. representative, an executor or administrator. 7. 
P. verb , a verb that hai inflexions for all three per- 
sons (opp. to impersonal ; now rare). 

B. sb.pl. Personal matters or things; + spec. 
personal propet ty, personalty. 1497. b. pi. 
Short for p. remarks (now rare), p. paragraphs 
(U.S.), p. pronouns (rare). 

Personalism (p5*js;>naliz*m). 1846. [f. 

prec. + -ism.] The quality or character of 
being personal ; variously used to denote some 
personal theory, method, characteristic, etc. 
Personality (pajsanae’liti). late ME. [a. 
OF. personality mod. personnaliti , ad. late 
L. personalitas , f. personalis PERSONAL; see 
-ity.] x. The quality or fact of being a per- 
son ; that quality which makes a being per- 
sonal. b. The property ascribed to the Deity 
of consisting of distinct persons (see Person 
sb. V.) X492. c. Personal existence ; personal 
identity 1835. a. Distinctive individual cha- 
racter, esp. when of a marked kind 1705. 3. 

A personal being, a person 1678. 4. The fact 

of relating to an individual person, or to par- 
ticular persons ; spec, the quality of being aimed 
at an individual, esp. in a hostile way 177a. 
b. (Hsu. in pi.) A statement or remark aimed 
at or refening to an individual person 1769. 

5. Law. = Personalty (rare) 1658. 

z. These capacities constitute p„ for they imply 
consciousness and thought Pai by. C. The age of 
Homer is surrounded with darkness, his very p. with 
doubt K.uskin. 4. He had attacked Wolsey himself 
with somewhat vulgar p. 1856. b. The Senator re- 
sorted to personalities 1850, 

Personalize (pa-jsonaioiz), v. 1727. [f. 

Personal a. + -Ize.] trans. To render per- 
sonal ; to personify ; to impersonate. Hence 
Pe:rBonaliza*tion. 

Personally (pS'jsanali), adv. late ME. [f. 
Personal < z. + *ly ■,] In a personal manner, 
capacity, etc. x. In person : ^ (by) himself, 
themselves, etc. b. In objective sense, ex- 
pressing the relation of an action, feeling, etc. 
to the actual person mendoned 1483. a. As a 
person 1597. 3- In one's personal capacity ; 

as regards oneself; eip. 4 for myself’ 1849. 

x. He.. must, .answer the damage p. 1765. Phr. P. 
conducted, conducted by some one in person. b. 
The amended writ ought to have been served on 
them p. 1891. a. God the Word, when He took 
human nature, came into it p. Pusey. 3. P. 1 don't 
despair 190a. 

Personalty (p5*js5n&lti). 1481. [ad. late 
AF. personaltie * med.L. personalitas Per- 
sonality; cf. reality, realty .] ta. (Seequot.) 
b. Personal goods, personal estate ; also gen. 
personal belongings. 

a. Actions were sa id to be or to sound in the realty 
or in the fi., according to the nature of the relief 
afforded therein. Next the terms, the realty, the p. 
were applied to the things recoverable in real or 
personal actions 1888. 

Personate (p5-js6nrt), a. 1597. [ad. L. 
personatus masked, etc., f. persona Person ; 
see -ate *.] t*« Personated, counterfeit -1822. 
tfl. Personal ; impersonated -1689. 3. Pot. 

Mask-like; applied to a two-lipped corolla 
having the opening between the lips closed by 
an upward projection of the lower tip, as in the 
snapdragon. (Dist. from ringent). X760,. 
Personate (p5us5n/it), v. 1591. [f. L. per- 
son at-, personare , f, persona mask, etc, ; see 


Person sb .] x. trans. To act or play the part 
of (a character In a drama, etc.) ; to act (a 
drama, etc.); to represent dramatically 1598. 
b. To assume the character of 1704. c. absol. 
To play or act a part 1642. 9. To pretend to 

be (another), usually for purposes of fraud 
1613. +3. To counterfeit (a quality) -1633. 

+4. To represent (a person, eta) in writing 
(esp. as saying so and so) ; occas., to symbolize 
-1693. 5. To stand for, represent, symbolize, 

signify ; to stand in the place of ; to imper- 
sonate, Now rare or Obs . 1611. To re- 

present as a person (rare) -1823. 

1. They [i. e. Stage-players] can act to the life those 
whom they p. 1647. c. The actor’s first duty .. is to 
p. Six H. Irving. a. A yong woman.. that person- 
ated a man 1694. 3. His sorrow is not personated 

1633. 5. Cymb. v. v. 454. Hence Pe*rsonated 

//£ a. acted, feigned ; also ■■ prec. 3. Persona*- 
tlon, the action of personating (in various senses). 
PeTNonator. 

Personeity (pSisQnrlti). rare. 1822. [irreg. 
f. Person, alter corporeity .] a. That which 
constitutes a person. b. concr. A personal 
being. Coleridge. 

Personification (poison ifiktf*Jan). 1755. 
[f. next. I x. The act of personifying ; esp. as a 
rhetorical figure or species of metaphor. b. 
An imaginary person conceived as representing 
a thing or abstraction 1850. a. A person or 
thing viewed as embodying a quality, etc., or 
as exemplifying it in a striking manner ; an 
4 incarnation ' (of something) 1807. 3. A dra- 

matic representation, or literary description, of 
a person or thing 1814. 

x. The personifications of church and country aa 
females 1875. a lie was popularly regarded as the 
p. of the Latitudinarian spirit Macaulay. 

Personify (pauqrnifai), v. 1727. [a. F. 

personnifier ; see Person and -FY.J 1. trans. 
To figure or represent (a thing or abstraction) 
as a person, esp. in speech or writing ; in 
art, to symbolize by a figure in human form, 
a. To embody (a quality, etc.) in one’s person 
or self ; to exemplify in a typical manner. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 1803. 

x. Greek philosophy has a tendency to p. ideas 
Jowktt. a. The natives of this country are rashness 
personified 1803. Heuce Perao’nifier, one who 
personifies. 

fPersonlze (pSusonaiz), v. 1593. ff. Per- 
son + -ize.] x. intr. To act a pait -1593. 9. 

trans. To personify -1762. 

a. Milton has Persomz'd them 1734. 

|| Personnel (pajslncl). 1857. [F., sb. use 
of personnel adj., as contrasted with ma Uriel.] 
The body of persons engaged in any service or 
employment, esp. in a public institution, as an 
army, navy, hospital, etc. ; the human equip- 
ment (of an institution, etc.). 
fPerspe-ction. 1549. [ad. L . fiersfiectionem \ 
see Perspective a . ) A looking through, into, 
or at something ; contemplation ; outlook, lit. 
and fig. -1682. 

Eye-gate was the place of p. Bunyan. 


Perspective (poispe-ktiv), sb. late ME. 
[ad. med.L. perspective (sc. an), the science of 
optics.] L ti. The science of sight ; optics 
-1658. i*a. An optical instrument lor viewing 
objects with -1789. 

a Phr. To look through the wrong end of the p.. Us 
look upon something an of less impel lance than it is. 

II. x. The art of delineating solid objects upon 
a plane surface so as to produce the same im- 
pression of relative positions and magnitudes, 
or of distance, as the actual objects do when 
viewed from a particular point. (Formerly also 
pi. in same sense.) 1583. b. transf The ap- 
pearance presented by visible objects, in regard 
to relative position, apparent distance, etc. c. 
Mod. Geom. — Homology 4. 1857. A- fig. The 
proportion in which the parts of a subject are 
viewed by the mind 1605. 9. concr . A drawing 
or picture in perspective ; a 4 view ’ 1644. tb, 
A picture or figure constructed so as to pro- 
duce some fantastic effect -1610. 8. A visible 

scene, view, or prospect ; esp. a vista x6aa 

x. Aerial p , Isometric p. % Linear p. t see these 
words. Angular or oblique p^ that in which neither 
stde of the principal object is parallel to the plane of 
delineation, d. Evolution . . has thrown the universe 
into a fresh p. 1894. a. Hogarth’s lively p, of Cheap, 
side Thackeray, b. Rich. //, n. li. 18. %. The lofty 
towers and long perspectives of the church Gray. 
fig. I saw a long p. of felicity before me Goldsk. 
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PERSPECTIVE 

Phr. In a* in mental view j in prospect i b. 
drawn or viewed in accordance with the principles of 
p. i also fig. 

fill Close inspection ; insight -1649. 
Perspective (paxspe'ktiv), a. Ute ME. [ad. 
late la. perspective, f. perspicert to look through, 
view, 1. Per- 1 x + speeere to look.] L fx. 
Relating to sight ; optical -1599. fa. Useful 
for looking or viewing ; applied to various in- 
struments. etc. Usu. in phr. p. glass * prec. 
I. a. Also fig. -1729, 

IL Of or pertaining to, or drawn according 
to, perspective 1606. Hence Perapo *cti vely 
adv. toptieallv ; f clearly ; in perspective. 
fPerBpicable, a. 1660. [ad. late L. per- 
spicabilis, £, *persficari • ptrspictrt. ] Capable 
of being beheld ; visible -1665. 

Perspicacious (psjspik^'jas), a. 1616. [f. 
L. perspieax , -cacem, f. perspicert', see Perspec- 
tive and -Acious. Cf. F. perspicaee.] 1. Of 
clear and penetrating sight; clear-sighted. 
arch. a. Of penetrating mental vision or dis- 
cernment 1640. Hence Peraptca*doiia-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Perspicacity (pfiispikarslti). 1548. [ad. 

L. pcrspicacitas, f. perspieax ; see prec. and 
-ity ; cf. F. perspicacity .] 1. Keenness of 

sight. Obs. or arch . 1607. a. Clearness of 
understanding ; penetration, discernment. So 
fPcnpicaec . 

tPe-wpl«dL 161 1. [ad. med. or mocLL. per- 
spicillum, f. perspicert + - ilium , dim. and in- 
strumental suffix ; cf. aspergillum .] An optic 
glass ; a lens ; a telescope or microscope. Also 
fig. -i68cx 

Perspicuity (pixspikiw’Iti). 1477. [*d- L. 

ferspicuitas , f. per*picuus,Jtiee next and -ity) ; 
cf. F. perspicuity.] tx- Transparency, trans- 
lucency -1750. a. Clearness of statement or ex- 
position; lucidity 1^46. t3. Conspicuousness 

[rare) -1634. I4. improp. Perspicacity 166 a. 

Perspicuous (paispi*ki*,9s), a. 1477. [ f - 
I* ptrspieuus transparent, clear (t perspicert to 
See through) + -ous.] tx. Transparent, trans- 
lucent -1750. a. Clear; clearly expressed, 
lucid ; evident 1586. b. Of persons s Clear in 
statement or expression 1593. +8- Conspicuous 
-1805. H4. improp . Perspicacious (rare) 1584. 

a The most p. and energetick language Boswell. 
b. Pretbeo.., oe plaine and p. with mo© Dskkbb. 
Hence Perspi*cuous-ly adv., -ness. 

Perspirable (p9isp3i«*rfib’l), a. 1604. [f. 
Pkrspire v, +-ABLK.J x. Capable of perspir- 
ing ; liable to perspire, b. Of. pertaining to, or 
attended with perspiration 1805. fa. Liable to 
be blown through ; airy -i66p. 3. Capable of 

being thrown off in perspiration 1646. 

1 b. P. point } point of perspiration. Hence Per- 
•pirabi lity, liability to perspire. 

Perspiration (p 5 jsplr*i*jan). 16x1. [a. F., 
£ perspirer, ad. L. perspirare to Perspire.] 
+1. Breathing out or through -17x0. fa. 
Evaporation, exhalation -1707. 8* The excre- 

tion of moisture through the pores of the skin ; 
sweating x6a 6. 4. toner. That which is per- 
spired ; sweat 1795. 

Persptrative (paxspsieT&tiv, p 5 ’ispir*itiv\ 
a. rare . X730. [f. L. perspirat ppL stem of 

perspirare to PERSPIRE + -IVE.] — next 

Perspiratory (p3iso9i**rftt9ri) y o. 1795. [f. 
as prec. + -oey *,] 1 . Promoting or subservient 

to perspiration, a. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of perspiration 1805. 

Perspire (paispaiou), v. 1646. [ad. L. per- 
spirare (f. Per- 1 z + spirart to breathe).] tx. 
intr. Of the wind : To breathe gently through 
Herrick. fa. intr. Of any volatile matter: 
To pass out or escape through pores ; to evapo- 
rate ; to exhale -1799. 8* intr. To give out 

watery fluid through the pores of the skin. 
(Now the ordinary sense.) 1795. 4. trans. To 

give off (liquid) through pores, either insensibly 
as vapour, or sensibly as moisture ; odd of or- 
ganic bodies. Also fig. 1707. 

a The cork being.. porous, pert of the Spirits.. p. 
*676. 4. After the blossom unfolds it perspires s 

sweet boneydike fluid 1637. 

Peratringe fpoxstrirndg), v. 1549. [ad. L. 
perstringere, f. Per- 1 a + stringerc to tie, bind.] 
x. To censure ; to criticize adversely fa. To 
touch on ; to glance at -1797. f $. To dull 
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(the eyes, or light) ; to dazzle j to dim -1664. 
Hence fPeratiTction (rare), stricture. 
Persuadable (paxswii'dab’l), a. 1530. [f. 
Persuade v. + -abljc.] f i. Persuasive -1530. 
a. » Persuasxble a* 1598. Hence Peran&da- 
bi*Uty, Persn&'dableoesa ; Persuadably adv . 
Persuade (poisw^d), v. 1513. [ad. L. 
persuadere, f. Per- 1 x -t- suaden r; see SUA- 
SION.] L To persuade a person, x. trans. To 
induce (a person) to believe something. Const. 
that (a thing is so) ; of (a fact, etc.), rarely into , 
out of (a belief, etc.). Somewhat arch. Also 
refi. Also absol. b. pa. pplc. Led to believe ; 
assured, sure 1553. a. To prevail upon (a per- 
son) to do something. Const, to with inf. ; to, 
unto , into (an action) ; also from , out of. Also 
absol. 1513. fa. To seek to induce (a person) 
to (or from) a belief, a course of action, etc. ; 
to assure (one) that ; to counsel strongly -x8ox. 

x. These, .perawade women that they can foretell 
them their fortune 1600. refi. Yet can 1 not penwade 
me thou art dead Milt. a. To p. the lady into a 
private marriage 1771. The man was persuaded to 
open the door 1875. 

n. To persuade a thing, f x. To induce be- 
lief of (a fact, statement, etc.) ; to prove -1685. 
E. To lead one to do or practise ; to urge suc- 
cessfully upon one (arch.) 1538. fa. To urge 
(a statement, opinion, etc.) as credible or true ■, 
to go to prove, make probable -1687. f 4. To 
commend to adoption, advise, advocate, re- 
commend (an act, course, etc.) -1781. 

a. Your King. .Sends me a Paper to perawade me 
Patience Shaks. 3. Disputing and perswading the 
things concerning the Kingdom of God Acts xix. fi. 

IJL intr. To use persuasion; to succeed in 
bringing over or inducing 1596. 

How 1 pers waded, how I praid, and kneel'd Shaks. 
Phr. fTa p. with, to use persuasion with, plead with t 
occaa, to prevail with | t fig. to prevail or avail with. 
Hence Persua’ded ppL a. prevailed upon j con- 
vinced! induced by persuasion; fproved. Per- 
sua'ded-ly adv., -ness. 

Persuader (paiswfi'dax). 1538. [f. prec. 

+ -er 1 .] One who or that which persuades ; 
esp. (slang) a weapon, spurs, etc. 

Pereuasfble (pwsw^-srb’l, -adfb’l), a. lste 

ME. [ad. L. persuasibilis, f. persuas-, persuadere 
to Persuade ; see -bul.] f i. Persuasive -1647. 
s. Capable of being persuaded ; open to per- 
suasion 1509. fa. Credible, plausible -1643. 
Hence Persuasibi’lity, Perstx&'sibleiiess, the 
quality of being p. Persu&'slbly adv. 
Persuasion (paiswfl-gan). late ME. [ad. 
L. persuasionem, perh. through F.] x. The 
action, or an act, of persuading or seeking to 
persuade; the presenting of inducements or 
winning arguments to a person to induce him 
to do or believe something, f b. An argument 
or inducement -1624. c. Persuasiveness 160X. 
9. a. The fact or condition of being persuaded ; 
conviction, assurance 1534. b. with pi. A be- 
lief, conviction 15x0. 3- spec. Religious belief 

or opinion ; a creed 1623. Hence b. A sect 
holding a particular belief, a denomination 
1797. c. slang. Nationality ; sex ; kind ; sort ; 
description 1864. 

r The English Lords By his pen wan on, are 
againe falne off Shaks. c. 1 st possible that my de- 
serts to you Can Locke perswasion? Shaks. a. a. 
My doubts were.. converted into a full p. 1777. 3 * 

All his Subjects of what perswasion soever bk. Com. 
Prayer. Pref. The Roman Catholic p. 1813. b. The 
Essen es, a p. that reject pleasure as a positive evil 
1B63. C. A dark little man.. of French p. 1903. 
Persuasive (pazswtf'siv, -ziv), a. and sb. 
1589. [ad. med.L. persuasivus, t persuas-, per- 
suaders to Persuade ; see -ive.J A. adj. Hav- 
ing the power of persuading ; winning. B. ib. 
Something adapted to persuade ; a motive or 
inducement presented 1641. 

A. A moot p. Preacher 1639. Hence Peraua*- 
aive-ly adi>., -ness. So Periua'eory a. « Pxs- 
buasivk a. (now rare or Obs.). 

fPe-rsue. Also parcy, etc. 1530. [app. 
orig. * f arete , *percee, a. F. percte act of pierc- 
ing. Later confused with pursue.] Venery. 
The track of blood left by a stricken deer or 
other wounded beast of the chase -1661. 
Persulphate CpMszrlfA). 18x3. [Per- 1 
II. b.] Chem. That sulphate which contains 
the greatest proportion of oxygen, or of the 
sulphuric acid radical SO« ; as p. of iron, now 
named ferric sulphate , Fe 2 (S 0 4 ) t j etc. i 


PERTURB 

Persulphide (poxsodfaid). 1856. [Per- 1 
II.] Chem. That sulphide of any element or 
basic radical which contains the greatest pro- 
portion of sulphur ; orig. called persutphuret. 
Pert (put), a. (sb,, adv.) ME. [Aphetic f. 
Apert, partly repr.L. apertus, partly — OF. 
as pert, espert : — L. expert us. (From 15th c., 
evidenced with a long vowel, peert, later peart , 
pier/.)] L ts. Open, unconcealed; manifest 
-1579. fa. Of personal appearance, a. (in 
early use) Beautiful, b. (later) Smart, dapper. 
-1684. H. fa. Expert, skilled ; ready -1500. 
b. Sharp, intelligent ; adroit, clever, late ME. 
UL s. Forward in speech and behaviour ; saucy, 
' cheeky malapert. Now the ordinary sense 
late ME, tto. As a vague expression oi dis- 
favour -1759. a. Bold (esp. in a bad sense) ; 
forward ; audacious. Obs. (exc. as merged m 
prec.) 1535. 8. Lively; brisk, sprightly ; in 

good spirits, * jolly \ Often used of the state 
of an invalid : * bright ' chirpy ’ (esp. in form 
peart). Now dial, and U.S. 1581. 

s. The p. talk of children 170a. As p. a genius as 
the applause of a common-room ever .. spoiled D’S- 
kabll b. Aa bad apartment H. Walvoi b. 3. The 

р. Fairies ana the dapper Elvea Milt. Quick she 
had always been and * peart *, as we say on Exmoor 
Blackmork. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) A pert person or 
thing, late ME. 

C. adv. or quosi-adv. i in various senses of 
the adj. late ME. Hence Fe*rt-ly adv., -ness. 

Pertain (paitn*n), v. [ME. par-, pertenc , 

a. OF. partenir : — L. pertincre to extend, tend 
(to), belong (to), f. Per- 1 x + tenet e to hold ] 
x. intr. To belong ; e. g. as a native, as part of 
a whole, as an accessory, as dependent, etc. 
Const, to. b. To belong as one’s care or con- 
cern. Top. to : to concern. Obs. or a/ eh. late 
ME. c. To be appropriate to. late ME. s 
To have reference, relate to. late ME. tg. Phr 
As pertains to (used impersonally), as pertain- 
ing to — as regards, in relation to. -1568. 

s. If she pertaine to life, let her speake too Shaks. 

b. The cares of war P. to all men bom in Troy 1870. 

с. 1 he things which perteine to peace 1577* a This 
law pertaina, first to vows made to God himself 1770. 

Pertinacious (paJtin^-Jas), a. 1696. [f. L. 
pertinaci pertinax (f. Per- 1 4 + ten ax tena- 
cious ) + -ous. J Persistent or stubborn in h old- 
ing to one’s own opinion or design ; resolute ; 
obstinate. Chiefly as a bad quality, b. Obsti- 
nately or persistently continuing 1646. 

P. importunity x6a6. As p. as ivy climbing a wall 
1805. Hence Pertina‘cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Pertinacity (p 9 iiiuse*siii). 1504- [a. F. 
pertinacity, f. (ulL) L .fertinacem, pertinax \ see 
prec.] The quality of being pertinacious ; per- 
sistency ; usu. in a bad sense : perverse obsti- 
nacy or stubbornness. So fPeTtinacy. late ME 
fPertinate, a. 1&4. [imeg. formation, 
perh. after intimate , intimacy, etcT] — Pertina- 
cious -1559. So tPe*rtlnately adv. late ME. 
Pertinence (pSMtinftis). late ME. [In 
sense x, a. OF. partenance , f. partenant, par- 
tenir to belong ; in 9, f. Pertinent ; see -ence. ] 

ft. — PURTENANCE, APPURTENANCE X, 2 
-1559. 9. The fact of being pertinent 1659. 

Pertinency (pSutlnSnsi). 1598. [f. L. per- 
tinentem Pertinent; see -ENCY.] x. The 
quality of being pertinent ; relevancy, apposite- 
ness. to. - Appurtenance x. 1651. 
s. Loving p., and by consequence brevitie Flobio. 
Pertinent (p9*Jtin£nt), a. and sb. late ME. 
fult. f. L. pertinentem, pr. pple. of pertincre to 
Pertain ; but in early use immed. a. OF. par- 
tenant .] A. adj. ti. Pertaining or belonging 
(to) -103*;. fa. Appropriate, suitable In na- 
ture or character -1097. 8- Pertaining to the 

matter in hand ; relevant ; apposite. Const, to 
late ME. 

3. Judge* who make p. remarks on the com Jowstt. 
B. sb. (Chiefly Sc.) A minor property, appur- 
tenance. Usu. m pi. late ME. Hence Pe'iti* 
nent-ly adv., -nans (rare). 

Perturb (pwtflub), v. late ME. [a. OF. 

per-, fiartourber, -tarter, ad. L. perturbare , t. 
Per-* 3 + turbare.) t. trans. To disturb 
greatly (physically) ; to unsettle, derange, throw 
into confusion. n. To dlsturbgreatly (men- 
tally) j to agitate, discompose ME. 

a His childish imagination was perturbed at a 
phenomenon for which he could not account Scott. 
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PERTURBATE 

Hence fPerttrrbance, greet disturbance j molesta- 
tion ; perturbation. PertUTbed PPL a. disquieted, 
agitated ; confused, deranged. Pertu*rbedly adv, 
Pcrtufber, a disturber, troubler. 

Perturbate (p5vt»ib*it, psjt^sben), a. 
1570. [ad. L. perturbatus ; see prec. ] Dis- 
turbed, put out of order. 

Perturbate (po-itzubtfit, p2rtfl*ib*»t), v. rare. 
1547. [f. ppl. stem of L. perturbare to Per- 

turb.] tram, — Perturb. Hence Pe'rtur* 
bator (now rare ) — PERTURBER. 
Perturbation (p5itwb£i*Jan). late ME. [a. 
OF., ad. L. perturb at iomem, f. periurban PER- 
TURB.] 1. The action of perturbing ; the fact 
or condition of being perturbed ; disorder ; men- 
tal agitation ; trouble. Also occas. cause of 
disturbance, a. Disturbance of the regular or- 
der or course 1567. b. Astron. The deviation 
of a heavenly body from its theoretically regular 
orbit, caused by the attraction of bodies other 
than its primary, or by the imperfectly spherical 
form of the latter 18 is. 

1. Rich. Ill, v. ilL x6i, s Hen, /K, nr. v. 33. These 
various perturbations of mind, which are character' 
istic of a bad conscience Newman. Hence Pertur- 
ba tional a. of, pertaining to, of the nature of p. 

Perturbative (paateMb&tiv, pautzub^tiv), 
«. 1638. [ad. late L. perturbativus, f. per- 

turbare to Perturb; see -IVE.] Causing or 
apt to cause perturbation or disturbance. 
Pertuse (pwtifl’s), a, rare, 1731. [ad. L. 
pertusus, pcrtundcre to punch or bore into a hole, 
f. Per- 1 1 -f -tundere to beat] Bored through, 
pierced with holes ; spec, in Dot., applied to a 
leaf. So Pertu’sed a, tPertu’sion, the action 
of punching or boring ; a hole punched or bored 
1626. 

|| Pertussis (psztirsis). 1799. [mod.L., f. 
Per- 1 4 + /ussis cough.] Path. = Hooping- 
cough. Hence Pertu’ssal a. 

Peruke (pcr«*k), sb. 1547. [a. F .perruque ; 
origin unlui.] +i. A natural head of hair -1590. 
a. A periwig or wig 1565. 8- attrib., as p.- 

block, etc. 1547. Hence Peruke v. trans, rare, 
to furnish with a p. 

Perule (pe*ri51). 1825. [a. F. ptrule, ad. 

mod.L. perula , dim. of pera, a. Gr. 1 rqpa purse, 
wallet] Dot. fa. The covering of a seed. b. 
The scaly covering of a leaf-bud. c. A kind of 
sac formed by the adherent bases of the two 
lateral sepals in certain orchids. 

Perusal (pt*r*2*zal). 1600. [f. next + -al.J 
1. Survey, examination, scrutiny. Obs. or arch. 
1602. a. A reading through oi over. 

z. H«* fa U to such per u sail of my face, As be would 
draw it Shaks. 

Peruse (pertf-z), v. 1479. [In sense i, f. 
Per- 1 1 or 2 4- USE v. ; m the other senses the 
element - use is not accounted for.] +1. irons. 
To use up -1570. f a. trans. To go through, 
deal with, describe, examine (a number of 
things) one by one -1716. b. To consider in 
detail (arch,) 1533. c. To travel through scru- 
tinizmgly. Obs. exc. dial. 1523. 8* intr. +To 

go from one to another of a senes, to continue; 
to travel (joc.) 1523. +4. trans. To go over (a 

wnting, etc.) again ; to revise -1632. +b. To 

go through (a book) critically ; to criticize ; to set 
forth or expound critically -1551. 6* To read 

through or over; hence (loosely) to read 1^32. 

a. b. My self I then perus'd, and Limb by Limb 
Survey'd Miuf. 5-1 will show what to turn over 
unread and what to p. Steels. Hence Peru*se sb, 
t perusal { suiters' colloq. a ‘look round* ashore. 
Penraer. 

Peruvian (pSrfl’viiln), a, (sb.) 1663. [f. 
mod.L. Permit a 4- -AN.] Of, pertaining to, or 
native to Peru, in South America. 

P. bark, the berk of the Cinchona tree t see Bask 
sb. 1 6, Cinchona. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Peru. b. pi. 
Peruvian stocks, bonds, etc. 1656. 

Pervade (paiwi-d), v. 1653, [ad. L. per- 
vadere , t PER- 1 z 4- vadere to go, walk.] 1. 
trans. To pass through; to flow or extend 
through. Now rare 1656. a. To diffuse itself 
throughout ; to permeate, saturate 1659. b. 
intr. To difflise itself. Now rare 1653. 

s. I pervaded Westminster Hall and looked into 
most of the Courts 1893. a. An ardent spirit of en- 
quiry pervaded .. Europe 1791. Hence Purv&'d* 
ing-ly adv., -neas. Pervasion, the action of 
pervading 1 the condition of being pervaded. Per* 
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va’nive a. having the quality or power of pervad- 
ing; -ly adv. 1 >0008. 

Per ve rse (pwv5\is), a. late ME. [a. F. 
pervers, -e, ad. L. perversus, f, fervertere to 
Pervert.] 1. Turned away from what fs 
right ; perverted ; wicked. b. Incorrect ; 
wrong 1568. c. spec. Of a verdict : against the 
weight of evidence or the direction of the judge 
on a point of law 1854. a. Obstinate or per- 
sistent in what is wrong; self-willed or stub- 
born (m error) 1579. 3. Disposed to be ob- 

stinately contrary to what is true or good or to 
go counter to what is reasonable or required, 
late ME. +b. Of things or events ; Adverse, 
un propitious -1713. 

x. O faithless and generation, how long shall I 
be with you Matt, aviu 17. a. P. neglect of the most 
salutary precepts Johnson, 3 . 1 married the most p. 
woman in the world 1660. Hence fPerve'rsed ppl. 

a. (chiefly .Stf.) ■ sense x t t-ly adv. j f-neaa. Per* 
ve*rae-ly ado., .ness. 

Perversion (pwvaujbn). late ME. [ad. L. 
perversionem, f. fervertere to Pervert.] The 
action of perverting or condition of being per- 
verted ; turning aside from truth or right ; di- 
version to an improper use ; corruption, distor- 
tion ; spec, change to error in religious belief 
fopp. to Conversion II. 1); transj. a perverted 
form <?/ something. 

Women to govern men,, slaves freemen, .. being 
total violations and perversion* of the laws of nature 
and nations Bacon. 

Perversity (p3jv3*jslti). 1528. [a. F./*r- 
versiti, ad. L, perversitas, f. perversus PER- 
VERSE.] Perverseness. 

Perversive (paivousiv), a. 1817. [f. L. 

pervers-, fervertere to Pervert ; see -IVE.J 
Having the character or quality of perverting 
in nature, character, or use. 

Pervert (paivaut), v . late ME. [ad. F. 
pervertir, ad. L. pen>ertere, i. Per- 1 a, 3 + 
vertere to turn.] +1. To turn upside down ; to 
upset ; to subvert -1656. 9. To turn aside from 

its right course, aim, meaning, etc. late ME. 
+b. To divert Shaks. 8. trans. To turn (a 
person, the mind, etc.) away from right opinion 
or action ; to lead astray ; to corrupt, late ME. 

b. spec. To turn (any one) aside from a right 
religious belief or system, late ME. c. intr. 
To become a pervert, late ME. 

a. They perverted the course of justice t 8 < 58 . 3. 

How lie [Satan] in the Serpent had perverted Eve, 
Iler Husband sbeo Milt. Hence fPerve*rt a. per- 
verted. Pervert 1 p 5 'ivajt) sb. one.who has been per- 
verted or corrupted ; an apostate. Perve'rter, one 
who perverts (a person or thing). PerveTtlble a. 
capable of being perverted. 

+Perve*Btigate, v. 1610. [f. L. pervestigat-, 
pervestigare, L Per- 1 a 4- 1 sestigare to track.] 
trans. To investigate diligently ; to find out by 
research -1688. Hence tPervestiga'Uon, dili- 
gent investigation -2715. 

+Pe*rvial, a. rare. 1595. [f. L. pervius 

Pervious + -al.] Pervious. Chapman. Hence 
tPe’rvially adv . clearly. 

PervicadotUB (p5Jvik/i jas), a. Now ran. 
1633. [f. L, fervicax, - cacem stubborn (f. root 

fervic - of pervincere, f. Per- 1 z 4- vincert to 
conquer, prevail against) + -ious. ] Very ob- 
stinate; headstrong, wilful; refractory. Hence 
Pervica’cioua-ly adv., -ness. 

Pervicadty (poivikae'slti). Now rare. 
2604. [£ as prec. 4 - -ity.J The quality or 

state of being pervicacious. So +Pe*rvicacy 
IS37- 1 748. 

Pervious (p3*ivi2s), a. 1614. [f. L. per- 

vius (f. PER- 1 z 4- via way) + -gus..] 1. 

Allowing of passage through; lying open tv 
1631. b. esp. Permeable 1627. c. Jig. (a) 

Fully intelligible, • transparent ; (b) Of a per- 
son or the mind : Accessible to influence or ar- 
gument 2614. d. Zool, and Bot, Open, patent, 
patulous 2806. a. Having the quality of pass- 
ing through ; pervasive. Now rare or Obs. 2684. 

I. Every Country is p» to a wise Man 1659. b. A 
coarse argillaceous gravel, p. to water 1807. Hence 
PeTviousness. 

f| Pea (viz). PI. pedes (pe*dft). 184a. [L., 
— foot.] z. Comp. Attest. The terminal seg- 
ment ol the hind limb of a vertebrate animal, 
a. Bot, A foot-like part or organ ; a peduncle. 

|| Peseta (pdsPtft). 18x1. [Sp., dim. of pesa 
weight.] A modern Spanish silver coin, equiva- 
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lent to the French frauc ; now the unit of value 
in Spain. 

11 Peahito (p£Ji-t*)» Peshitta (pefft,ta), a. 
and sb. 2793. f Syriac p'shifd, -{6, p'shtttd, - tS , 
* the Simple *or r Plain The principal version 
of the Old and New Testaments in ancient 
Syriac, sometimes styled the Syriac Vulgate. 

II Peshwa (prjwft). 1698. [Pers. ■‘chief*.] 
The chief minister of the Maratha princes (from 
c 1660), who made himself in 1749 the hereditary 
sovereign of the Maratba state. 

Pesky (pe*ski), a. U.S.colloq . 1845. [perh. 
alteration of pesty (E. A. l'oe), i. Pest,] 
'Plaguy', 'confounded'; annoying, disagree- 
able ; hateful, abominable, 

II Peso(p**ae). 1555. [Sp., - ‘weight* : — L. 
pen sum ; see Peise sb.) A coin, either of gold 
or silver, formerly current in Spam and its 
colonies ; now, a standard silver coin used in 
most of the S. American republics. 

Pessary (pe*siri). late ME. [ad. med.L, 
pessarium, f. L. pessum, -us, a. Gr. ire crabs an 
oval stone used in playing a game like draughts ; 
hence, a medicated plug.] 1. Med. A medi- 
cated plug of wool, lint, etc., to be inserted in 
the neck of tlie womb, etc., for the cure of 
various ailments ; a suppository. 9. Surg. An 
instrument worn in the vagina to prevent or 
remedy various uterine displacements 1754. 

Pessimism (pe'simiz'm). 1794. [f. L. pes- 
simus worst 4- -ism, after optimism.) *fx. The 
worst condition possible; cf. Optimism 2,-1812. 
9 . The tendency to look at the worst aspect of 
things ; cf. Optimism 3. 1815. 8» The doc- 

trine that this world is the worst possible, or 
that everthing naturally tends to evil ; opp. to 
Optimism i. 1878. 

Pessimist (pe simist), sb. (a.) 2836. [f. as 
prec. + -isr.] 1. nu One who habitually takes 
the worst view of things. b. One who holds 
the metaphysical doctrine of pessimism. B. 
adj. (the sb. used attrib.) Characterized by 
pessimism x86i. 

A p. view of the situation 1868. Hence Peaoi- 
mrstic, -al aajs. pertaining to, of the nature of, at 
characterized by pessimism, disposed to take the 
worst view of things! -ly adv. 

II Pessulus (pe‘aii7l£g). 1890. [L., a bolt.] 

Anat . In some birds, the cartilaginous or bony 
bar extending vertically across the lower end of 
the windpipe, and forming part of the syrinx. 

Pest (pest). 1568. [a. F. piste, ad. 'L.pestis 
plague.] 1. Any deadly epidemic disease; 
pestilence; spec, the bubonic plague. Now 
rare. 9. Any thing or person that is noxious 
destructive, or troublesome ; a bane, curse, 
plague 1609. 

x. The p. came to Edinburgh 1637. a Philippe IV, 
the p. of France 185a. Comb p.-c&rt (now Hist.). 
the cart used to carry away the bodies of the dead 
during a plague or pestilence. Hence fPe’etful a. 
pestiferous, pestilential. 

Pestalozzian (pestalp'tsiin), a. (sb.) 1826. 
[/. surname Pestalozxi 4 - -an.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the system of education intro- 
duced by Jean Henri Pestoloeei (1746-1827), a 
Swiss teacher, which aimed at the development 
of the faculties in a natural order, beginning with 
the perceptive powers. B. sb. An adherent of 
the system of Pestalozzi 1868. Hence Pesta? 
lo'cxianism, Pestalozzi's system of education. 

Pester (pe*staj), v. 1534. [perh. aphetic £ 
OF. empestrer, also empasturtr (Walloon epas- 
turer) to hobble a horse while feeding, f. (ult.) 
L. in 4- pastorium tether for a horse, f. fasci 
(stem fast-) to feed. Influenced later by Pest, 
whence the sense ‘ plague ’.] f*- tram. To 

clog, embarrass, obstruct the movements of ; to 
encumber (lit. and Jig.) -1676. fa. To ob- 
struct (a place) by crowding j to overcrowd 
-27x8. +3. To crowd (persons or things in or 
into) -1686. 4, To annoy, trouble persistently, 
plague. (The current sense,) 156a. 


er. Pe*aterment t Obs. exc. dial), pestering or 
being pestered! fovercrowding; annoyance, worry. 
Pe'aterona a. rare, having the quality of pestering! 
cumbersome t troublesome, 

Pe*«b-hauae* 261 1. [f. Pest + House j&] 
A hospital for persons suffering from any in- 
fectious disease, esp. the plague ; a lazaretto. 
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fPe'Stlduct. 1634. [f. L. pestis plague + 

ductus Duct.] A channel of the plague, or of 
any Infectious epidemic -167a. 

Pestiferous (pesti’ftfros), a . 1458. [f. L. 
pestifer, -ferus, f. pestis PEST + -fer\ see -FKROUS. 
In F. pest if Ire.] I. I. Bringing pest or plague ; 
noxious, deadly ; of the nature of a pest, pesti- 
lential 1549. a .fig. Bearing moral contagion ; 
mischievous, pernicious 1458. 

I. These women are a p. kiude of animals 1600. 
Regions almost desolated by p. exhalations Herschel. 
a. hordes of gamblers 1824. 

II. [ »= F . peitiflri.] Plague-stricken 1 66c. 
Multitudes of poore p. creatures begging aunes 

Evelyn. Hence Peati'feroua-ly adv , -ness. 

Pestilence (pe-stilens). ME. [a. ad. 
L. pestilentia , f. pcstilentem Pestilent ; see 
-ence.] 1. Any fatal epidemic disease, affect- 
ing man or beast, and destroying many vic- 
tims. b. spec. The bubonic plague, the plague 
par excellence . late ME. That which is 

morally pestilent; that which is latal to the 
public peace or well-being. Now rare . ME. 
+3. That which plagues in any way -1555. +4. 
As an imprecation -161a. 

1. The p. that walketh in darkness Ps. xci. 6. b. 
This yere was the iij. great pcstelcns X556. a. O 
flaierie 1 o lurkyng p, Hocclevk. 4. A verray p. vp- 
on yow falle Chaucer. Comb, p.-weed, -wort, the 
Butterbur, Petasites vulgaris (from its repute ag.iinst 
the plague). 

Pestilent (pe’stilent), a. (adv.) late ME. 
[ad. L. pest Hens, -intern , a ppl. deriv. from 
pestis plague, PEST; also pcstilentus . ] 1. De- 
structive to life; deadly; poisonous. a. In- 
fectious as a disease or epidemic ; pestilential. 
Now rare . 1619. 3 - fig- Injurious to religion, 
morals, or public peace; noxious, pernicious 
1513. 4- That pesters or annoys ; plaguy. 

Often foe. 1592. +B. adv. Confoundedly; 

• plaguy ' -1700. 

A. x. The influence of a p. planet 1564. P. opium 
i88ol a. Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation hot, 
Corrupt and F. Milt. a. P. books 1758. 4. What a 
knaue is this same Shaks. B. Oth. u. i. 351. 
ence Pe*stilent-ly adv n .ness. 

Pestilential (pcstile’njal), a. late ME. [ad. 
med.L. pestilential is, f. L. pestilentia Pesti- 
lence ; see -AL.] 1. Producing or tending to 

produce pestilence ; noxious to life or health ; 
pestiferous. a. Of the nature of or pertaining 
to pestilence, etp. bubonic plague 1530. 3. 

Morally baneful or pernicious 1531. 

1. Ad. malignancy in the air, occasioned by the 
comet Swift, a. A p. disease Gibbon. 3. So p., so 
infectious a thing is sin Jer. Taylor. Hence Pesti- 
lentially adv. So fPestilentious a. 

Pestle (pe*s’l, pe*st’l), sb. [ME. a. OF, fics- 
tel , -eil : — L, pistillum , -us, dim. of *pistrum, f. 
pi stum , pinsere to pound, etc.] 1. An instru- 
ment, (usu. club-shaped) for bruising or pound- 
ing substances in a mortar. Also fig. a. Ap- 
plied to various appliances for pounding, stamp- 
ing, pressing, etc.; e.g. a stamp, etc. 1604. 
8. The leg of certain animals, used for food, 
esp. the haunch of a pig. Now dial. ME. +4. 
A constable's truncheon or club Chapman. 
+5. Bot. Early form of Pistil, q.y. 

x. P. and mortar , esp. those used by an apothecary 
in compounding drugs; hence taken as the symbol 
of the profession. 3. Phr f The fi. of a lark, fig. a 
trifle, something very small. 

Pe*stle, v • late ME. [a. OF. pestcler, f. 
pestel ; see prec.] 1. trans . To beat, pound, or 
triturate, with or as with a pestle, a. intr. To 
use or work with a pestle x866. 

Pestology (pestp I6dgl). 1921. [f. Pest 
sb. + -ology.] The study of pests, esp . of in- 
sect pests. 

Pet (pet), sb . 1 1508. [orig. Sc. and north. 
Eng. ; origin unkn. J 1. Any animal that is 
domesticated or tamed and kept as a favourite, 
or treated with fondness ; esp. applied to a lamb 
reared by hand. 9. a. An indulged (and, usu., 
spoiled) child 1508. b. Any person who is 
specially indulged ; a darling, favourite. Also 
transf. of a thing. X825. 3. at t rib. a. Of an 

animal: kept as a pet 1584. b. Specially 
cherished ; favourite. Also (joc. or ironically) 
p. aversion , that which one specially dislikes. 
1832. c. Expressing fondness, endearing ; 
chiefly in p. name (often hyphened), a hypo- 
coristic name 1899. 

s. 31ie other has transferred the amorous Passions 


of her first Years to the Love of Cronies, Petts and 
Favourites Si relic, t. b. The p. of society 190a. 3 

a. The P. Lamb Wokdsw, (title), b. My own par- 
ticular p. scrubbing brush has been used for black- 
leading 1808. Hence Pet v . 1 to make a p. of { to in- 
dulge; to fondle; often in Pe’tting vbl. sb. 

Pet (pet), sb . 2 1590. [Origin obsc.] Offence 
at being (or feeling) slighted or not made enough 
of; a fit of ill humour from this cause. 

To take (the) p , to take offence and become sulky. 
Hence tPet tl* intr. to be in a p.; to take offence at 
one's treatment ; to sulk -1837. 

Petal (pe*tal). 1726. [ad. mod.L. pet alum 
(cf. Pktalon) in ancient L. in sense ‘metal 
plate’, a. Gr. nlraXov thin plate, leaf, f. root 
it«t- to spread.] Bot. Each of the divisions 
(modified leaves) of the corolla of a flower (see 
Corolla 2), esp. when separate. Hence Fe- 
tali feroua a. beating petals. Pe*taliform a. 
pctaloid. Pe*tallne a. pertaining to a p. ; 
situated on a p. ; consisting of petals ; petaloid. 
Pe -tailed, petaled a. having petals; also in 
parasynthctic compounds, as crimson-petalled , 
six-pctalled. 

Petaiism (pe*ttliz‘m). t6io. [ad. Gr. irera- 
Ktonos, f. irtraXov leaf; see -ISM.J Anc. Hist. 
A method of temporary banishment (for five 
years) practised in ancient Syracuse, similar to 
the Ostracism of Athens, but effected by 
writing the name of the person on an olive leal. 

Petalite (pe’talait). 1808. [f. Gr. niraXov 
leaf + -ITE.] Min. A silicate of aluminium and 
lithium, occurring in whitish or greyish masses 
having leaf-like cleavage. 

Petalody (pe-tal^udi). 1869. [f. Gr. ir«Ta- 
Xdfdrjs leaf-like, f. irira\ou leaf ; see -ODE.] 
Bot. The condition of having other organs or 
parts of the flower modified into the form of 
petals; e.g. the stamens in most 'double 1 
flowers. 

Petaloid (pe’tiloid), a. 1730. [ad. mod.L. 
petaloideus, f. L. petalum Petal; see -OID.J 
x. Hot. Of the form of, or resembling, a petal. 

b. Belonging to the Petaloidex, a division of 
monocotyledons having normally flowers with 
ordinary coloured petals or p. parts, as lilies, 
orchids, etc. 1836. 2. Zool. Applied to the ambu- 
lacra of certain echinoids, which have a dilated 
portion and a tapering extremity, suggesting 
the petals of a flower 1862. So Petaloi'dal a. 

|| Petalon (pe'tftl^n). 1678. [a. Gr. nlraKov ,] 
The plate of gold worn on the linen mitre of 
the Jewish high priest. 

Petalosticnous (peUHp’stikas) , a. [f. mod. 
L. Petalosticha (f. Gr. ircraAov leaf + <rri\os 
row) +-ous.] Zool. Having petaloid ambulacra; 
belonging to the division Petalosticha of Echi- 
noids. 

Petalous (pe't&bs), a. rare. 1730. [f. L. 
petalum + -ous.] Having petals : opp. to ape- 
talous. 

Petard (p/taMd, p/tau), sb. 1598. [a. F. 
pitard , f. peter to break wind ; see -ard. J 1. 
A small engine of war used to blow in a door 
or gate, or to make a breach in a wall, etc. ; 
orig. of metal and bell-shaped, later a cubical 
wooden box, charged with powder, and fired 
by a fuse. Also fig. a. A kind of firework ; a 
cracker 1634. 

x. To haue tbe enginer Holst with his owne polar 
Shake. Hence tPetaTd v. to blow open, or breach, 
with a p. tPetardeeT, -ier, a soldier who manages 
a p. 

II Petasus (pe-tibuV). 1599. [L., a. Gr. irtra- 
<7 or, f. root w«r- spread out.] A low-crowned 
broad-brimmed hat worn by the ancient Greeks; 
also, the winged hat of Hermes. 

Petaurist (pfl§Tist). 1656. [ad. Gr. irerav- 
ptorljs a performer on the irtravpov or spring- 
board.] fi. An acrobat, tumbler, rope-dancer 
(rare) -1658. 2, Zool. Any marsupial of the 

genus Petaurista or subfamily Petaurinx, most 
of which have a parachute enabling them to 
take flying leaps ; a flying phalanger, etc. 
Pet-cock. 1 848. [app. f. Ptrr j*. 1 + Cock 
sb. 1 ] A small plug-cock fastened in a pipe or 
cylinder, as in a pump or a steam-engine, for 
purposes of draining or testing. 
j| Petechia (pJtrkift) ; usu. in pi. petechias 
(-kif f). 1794. [mod.L., a. It. petecchia a freckle , 
etc. Origin unkn.] Path. A small red or 


purple spot in the skin caused by extravasation 
of blood, occurring in certain levers, etc. bo 
Pete’chial a. of the nature of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by petechiae 1710. 

Peter (pPtaj), sb. [In iaih c. Peter, ad. L. 
Petrus , a. Gr. ii^rpor, lit. ' stone *, translating 
Syriac kifd (graecized Cephas ) ' stone \ the sur- 
name conferred by Christ upon Simon Bar-jona 
(Matt. xvi. 17), historically known as St. Peter.] 
A male Christian name ; hence in many transf. 
uses, mostly referring directly or indirectly to 
St. Peter. 

s. Used in proverbial phrases in conjunction with 
Paul ; esp. in to rob P. to pay Paul , 10 take away 
from one person, cause, etc. in order to pay another ; 
to discharge one debt by incurring another, late M K. 
a. Thieved Cant. A portmanteau or trunk ; a bundle 
or parcel 1668. 3. Slue Peter, see Blub a. (also 
simply Peter). 

Comb. (St.) Peter's bark, boat, the (Roman) 
Catholic Church; (St.) Peter’s fish, the haddock, or 
other fish, having marks affirmed in legend to have been 
made by St. Peter’s thumb and finger when he caught 
the fish for the tribute-money (Matt, xvii 27); Peter’s 
penny : see Petrr-pknny. St. Peter’s wort (also 
(St.) Peterwort), (a) tbe Cowslip (= Herb Peter), 

(b) certain species of HyptrUuttt ; also Ascyrum 1 

(c) Feverfew, Pyrethrum Parthenium. 

Peter (prUi), v. slang or colloq. 1812. 
[Origin unkn.] 1. trans. To stop, leave off 
(slang). 2. intr. To p. out (orig. U.S. Mining 
colloq .) : to run out and disappear (as a stream, 
a vein of ore) : to die out, fail 1865. 
Pe-ter-boat. 1540. [app. f. Peter sb. + 
Boat.] Local name (on the Thames, etc.) for 
a decked fishing-boat smaller than a smack or 
yawl ; also a dredger-man’s double-ended boat 
Peterman (pf-U-imden). lute ME. [app. f. 
Peter sb. fin allusion to the occupation of 
Simon Peter).] A fisherman. 

Pe-ter-pe nny, Peter's penny. Usu. in 
pi. Peter’s pence. ME. [f. Peter sb. (in ref. 
10 the claim of the see of Rome to the patri- 
mony of St. Peter) + Penny.] i. Hist. An 
annual tax or tribute of a penny from each 
householder having land of a certain value paid 
before the Reformation to the papal see. 2. 
Applied to voluntary contributions of Roman 
Catholics to the papal treasury since i860. 
Petersham (pf-tajJ&m). 1812. [f. Viscount 
Petersham, c 1812.] (attrib., or ellipt. as sb.) 
a. Name for a heavy overcoat or breeches for- 
merly fashionable; also for the cloth of vthieh 
such overcoats are made. b. A thick kind of 
ribbon of ribbed or corded silk, used for hat- 
bands, etc. 


Petiole (pe-tiiM). 1753. [ad. L . fetioJus 
little foot, stem, stalk of fruit.] x. Bot. The 
footstalk of a leaf, by which it is attached to 
the stem ; a leaf-stalk. 2. Zool. A slender 
stalk-like structure supporting some part, as 
the eye-stalk in certain Crustacea, etc. 1782. 
Hence Pc UuUu a. of, pciUiuing to, 01 of the 
nature of a p. Pe’tiolate(d) adjs. having a p. ; 
stalked ; borne upon a p. Pe'tioled a. petiolatc. 

Petiolule (pe-tuflittl). 1832. [ad. mod.L. 
petiolulus , dim. of petiolus .] Bot. A partial or 
secondary petiole ; the footstalk of a leaflet in 
a compound leaf. Hence Petio'lul&te a. hav- 
ing, or borne upon, a p. 

Petit (+pe-tit), a. (sb.) ME. [a. F. petit, 
fem. petite; perh. from a Celtic root pett- ; 
whence also It pesza, F. piles, Eng. piece. ] 
+1. Of small size, small -1675. t 9 * " Petty 

a. 2. -1759. fa. - Petty a. 3. -1641. 4. In 

special collocations (rarely hyphened) as a var. 
of petty : Petit Bag, Officer : see Petty Bag , 
Petty Officer ; «lso petit Sessions, Trea- 
son, etc. 5. P. point - Tent-STITCH. ||6. 
(pitx) In mod.F. petit verre, a glass of liqueur 
[lit. small glass] 1858. tB. sb. A junior school- 
boy. Also transf. - 1691 . 

II Petite (p-rtrt, petPt), a. 171a. [See prec.] 
ti. A var. of Petit (without ref. to gender or 
sex). 2. Of a woman or girl ; Little, of small 
stature or size, tiny 1784. 3. In F. petite morale, 
minor morals ; petite pttce, a minor perfor- 
mance ; in pi. the minor writings of an author 
(formerly as Eng. petite pieces) 171a. 

II Petltio (pfti'Jio). 1706. [L. ; see next.] 
The L. word for ‘ asking, begging, petitioning, 
petition in some phrases : esp. ||P. inducia- 
rnm (mdi/Jjierrtfm). Law m Imparlance a. 


se (man), a (pass), an (loud), p (cat), g (Fr. ch/f)* ® (ever). 9i (/, eye). 9 (Fr, eau de vie), i (n't), i (Psych/). 9 (what), p (get). 
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1706; ||P. principli (p/ti-Jw prinsi-pi .»!)• 

Logic [lit. taking the beginning or a principle 
for granted], the fallacy of taking for granted 
a premiss which is either equivalent to, or itself 
depends on, the conclusion ; an instance of this 

Petition (pftijan), sb. ME. [a. F. petition, 
ad. L. petitionem, f. petered] 1. The action 
of formally asking, begging, supplicating, or 
humbly requesting, late M E. a. A supplication 
or prayer ; an entreaty ; esp. a solemn and 
humble prayer to the Deity, or to a sovereign 
or superior ; also, one of the clauses of a prayer 
ME. b. tranrf. The thing asked or entreated 
1440. 3. A formally drawn up request or sup- 

plication ; esp. a written supplication addressed 
to a superior, or to a person or body in authority 
as a sovereign or legislature), soliciting some 
avour, right, or mercy, or the redress of some 
wrong or grievance 1450. 4. Law. A formal 

application in writing made to a court (a) for 
judicial action concerning the matter of a suit 
then pending before it ; (b) for something which 
lies in the jurisdiction of the court without au 
action, as a writ of habeas corpus, etc. ; (c) in 
some forms of procedure initiating a suit or its 
equivalent 1737. fs. Math . A postulate ; an 
axiom -1795. 

*. P., peaceable p , is the course Cobbrtt. a. Our 
p. in the Litany, against sudden death Rusicin. b. 
Jul. C. 11. 1. 58. 3. Phr. P. atui Advice {Eng. Hist ), 
the Remonstrance presented by Parliament to Crom- 
well on 4 Apr. 1657.^ P. 0/ Right, the parliamentary 
declaration of the rights and liberties of the people, 
assented to by King Chailes I in i6a8. 4 . F of 

right {Law), an ancient Common Law remedy against 
the Crown for obtaining possession or restitution of 
real or personal property 1467. 

Petition (pFtijan), v. 1607. [f. prec.] 1. 
irans. To address a petition to ; to make a 
humble request or supplication to ; spec . to ad- 
dress a formal written petition to (a sovereign, 
legislature, court, etc.) b. To beg for (a thing) 
1631. a. absol . or intr. To address or present 
a petition; to ask humbly (for something) 1634. 

1. You bane, 1 know, petition'd All the Gods lor 
my prosperiue Shaks. b. All that 1 hope, p., or 
expect Cimhbf.. Hence Petitioning vbl. so. the 
action of making or presenting a petition t ppl ■ *. 
that petitions ; petitioning creditor, one who asks for 
a declaiation of bankruptcy against his debtor. 

Petitionary (pftbjanari), a. 1579. [ad. 
mcd.L. petitionarius , f. petit ion cm Petition ; 
see -ARY L] 1. Of the nature of, containing or 
characteristic of a petition. a. Of persons : 
Suppliant. Obs. or arch. 1607. +3. Containing 
a pehtio principii Sir T. Browne. 

a. To say no to a poor p. rogue Lamb. Hence 
Feti*tionarily adv. in a p. manner. 

Petitionee (pfii(anr). 1764. [f. Petition 
v. + -EE.1 U.S . Law.' The person or party 
against wnom a petition is filed. 

Petitioner (pfti*Janjj). late ME. [f. Peti- 
tion sb. +-ER *.] i. One who presents a peti- 
tion. b. Hist. One of those who signed the 
address to Charles II in 1680, petitioning for 
the summoning of Parliament 175 7. 9. Law , 

a. A plaintiff in an action commenced by peti- 
tion. b. A petitioning creditor 1503. 

]| Petit-maitre (prtfjm^tr). 1711. [F., — 
little master.] An effeminate man j a dandy, 
coxcomb. Also attrib . 

|| Petit mal (p*t» mal). 1891. [F., « little 
evil.] The milder form of epilepsy, 
fPeti-tor. rare . 1613. [a. L., f. petere to 

seek. I A seeker, applicant, candidate -1655. 

Petitory (pe’titarij, a. 1579. [ad. late L. 
petitonus ; see prec. and -ORY.] 1. Petitionary, 
supplicatory. Now rare . a. Law , Charac- 
terized by laying claim to something; in p . 
action , etc., an action claiming title or right of 
ownership, as distinct from mere possession, in 
anything 160a. 

« Petit souper (prti s*#p<f). 1765. [F.] A 
ttle supper; an unceremonious supper for a 
few intimates. 

Petrology : see Petrology. 

Petrarchal (pAra-ikdl), a. 1818. [f. Pc- 
trarch. It. Petr area, surname + -AL.] Of, per- 
taining to, or in the style of the Italian poet 
Petrarch (1304*74). So Petra'rchan a. (also 
sb. « Petrarch 1st) 1827. PetrarchUura. 1801. 
Pe'trarchist, an imitator of Petrarch 1823. 


Petrary (petriri). Now Hist. i6to. [ad. 
med.L. petraria fem., f. petra stone.] A me- 
di jeval military engine for discharging stones. 

Petre (p/rai). 1594. [I Q sense 1, abbrev. 
of Saltpetre ; in a, ad. L. petra , Gr. irirpa 
rock.] 1. « Saltpetre. (Now only technical 
colloq .) ta. Oil ofp . : rock-oil, petroleum -1741. 

Petrean (p/trran),a. rare. 163a. [f. L. 
petrxus (a. Gr. irtrpaios rocky, f. irirpa rock) + 
-AN.] Rocky ; of or pertaining to rocks or 
stones; of Arabia Petrosa, 

Petrel (pe’trgl). 1676. [orig. pitteral', 
peril, repr. a. L. dim. of Petrus, St. Peter. \ A 
small sea-bird, Procellaria pclagica , with black 
and white plumage and long wings ; hence ex- 
tended to any species of the genus Procellaria 
(Storm-Petrels or Stormy Petrels), or of the 
family Procellariidx , or order Tubinares. 
fPetresceilt (pftre*sent), a. 1663. [f. L. 
petra stone + -escent. ) prop. Becoming pe- 
trified ; but usu., pcirifactive. So + Petre *a- 
cence, f-ency, the process of petrifaction ; 
formation of calculus. 

Petrifaction (petrifse'kjan). 1646. [f. Pe- 
trify; see -faction.] 1. The action of petri- 
fying, or condition of being petrified ; conver- 
sion into stone or stony substance ; in Path . 
formation of ' stone ’ or calculus. 3. concr . 
Something petrified, or formed by conversion 
into stone ; a stony concretion, as in fossils, 
stalactites and stalagmites 1686. 

x. Jig. This is making a p. both of love and poetry 
Hazlitt, a. fig. He gives you the p. of a sign 
Hazlitt. So Petrifa’ctive a. causing p. 

Petrific (pftri'fik), a. Now rare. 1667. 

( ad. med.L. petrificus, C petra rock, stone ; see 
-KIC.1 1. Having the quality of petrifying ; 
petrilactivc ; in Path . causing the formation of 
* stone ’ or calculus, a. loosely. Petrified, stony 
1804. 

x. Death with his Mace p. Milt. fig. A look 
meant to be nothing less than p. Miss Burney. 

Petrification (pettrifik^'Jan). Now rare. 
1611. [a. F. petrification, ult. f. L. *pctrijicarc ; 
see next.] — Petrifaction. 

Petrify (pe-trifai), v. 1304. [a. F. purifier. 
ad. L. type +petrificarc , f. petra rock ; see -FY. J 
1. trans . To convert into stone or stony sub- 
stance ; spec, to turn (an organic body) into a 
stony concretion by replacing its original sub- 
stance by a calcareous or other mineral deposit ; 
also, loosely , to encrust with such a deposit. 
Also absol. a. fig. To change as if into stone. 

a. 'To harden, benumb, deaden, stiffen 1626. 

b. To make motionless or rigid, e.g. with fear, 

etc. (Chiefly passive.) 1771. 8- intr. (for pass.) 

To become converted into stone or stony sub- 
stance 1646. 

x. Albertus gives an account of a tree.. with a nest 
and birds petrified 17 50. a. a. To p. a doctrine into 
an outward formula 1899. b. 1 was almost petrified 
with horror at the intelligence 1786. ^3. fig. Like 

Niobe we marble grow, And p. with grief Dryden. I 
Hence Petrified ppl. a. changed into stone or stony 
substance: represented or embodied in stone ; stupe- 
tied, * paralysed ' with surprise, etc, 

Petrine (pFtrain), a . 1846. [f. L. Petrus 
Peter + -ine ; cf. Pauline.] Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of the Apostle Peter. 

P. claims , the claims of the popes as successors of 
St. Peter. 

PetTO- (petro), properly comb, form of Gr. 
irirpos stone or rrirpa rock, as in PttTRO- 
glyph, etc. In Anat . used to form adjs. de- 
scriptive of parts connected with the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone and some other 
part : as Fetrohy'oid, Pelroma*stoid, etc. 
Petrobrusian (pet™bi«‘siSn). 1559* [ad. 
L. Petrobrusian i pi., f. name of Pierre de Bruys 
{Petrus Bmsianui). ] Ch , Hist . A member of 

a sect founded by Peter or Pierre de Bruys in 
the South of France in the iath c., who re- 
jected infant baptism, transubstantiation, etc. 

Petroglyph (peurdglif). 1870. [ad. F. 
pitroglyphe , f. Gr. irirpa rock + -y\v<pr) carv- 
ing.] A rock-carving (usu, prehistoric). So 
Petroglyphic a . belonging to or of the nature 
of a p. Petro'glyphy, rock-can ing. 

Petrography (pftqrgT&fi). 1651. [f. Gr. 

nirpa rock + -graphy.J The scientific de- 
scription of the composition and formation of 
rocks; descriptive petrology. So Petrogra- 


phic, -al adjs, of or pertaining to p. ; dealing 
with p. 

Petrol (pe'tr^l). 1585. [a. F. pltrole , pe- 
trol le, ad. med.L. Petroleum.] +i. - Petro- 
leum -181 1. a. Chem. A hydrocarbon (C H 1 l,J 
occurring in petroleum ?866. 3. [Reintro- 

duced from Fr.] A name for refined petro- 
leum as used in motor-cars, etc. Also attrib 
as p. engine, pipe, pump. 1895. 

|| Petrolatum (petr<H£i*t£m). 1887. [mod. 
L., f. Petrol + -alum in acetatum, etc. ; see 
■ ate 1 c.] 1 he official name in the U. S. Phar- 
macopoeia for pure petroleum jelly, called in the 
British Pharmacopoeia paraffinum molle. 
Petroleum (p/tmu'hVJinT. 1526. [a. med. 
L. petroleum, f. L. petra (Gr. irirpa ) rock + 
oleum oil.] A mineral oil, varying from light 
yellow to dark brown or black, occurring in 
rocks or on the surface of water in various parts 
of the world, used esp. as a source of oils for 
illumination and mechanical power ; rock-oil. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.~car, -filter, -lamp, etc. | 
p.-ether, a volatile oil obtained from p., also called 
naphthalic ether', -oil =» petroleum ; in mod. use 
dist. from p.»Bpirit, whose vnpour flashes at lower 
temperatures. Hence Petro'leoua a. abounding in 
or containing p. 

|| P6troleur (p<rtrolor). 1871. [F., f. petrols 
+ -eur, ending of masc. agent-nouns.] A 
(male) incendiary who uses petroleum. Also 
I|P6troleuse (priroloz) [fem. of this], a female 
who does the same. 

Petrolic (pttr/rlik), a. 1899. [f. Petrol 
+ -IC. ] Of or pertaining to petrol or petroleum. 
Petrolin (pe'trilm). 1831. [f. Petroleum 
or Petrol + -in.] A substance obtained from 
Rangoon petroleum, identical with paraffin. 
b. Trade name for an oil obtained from petro- 
leum. 

Petrology (pftrp-lodgi). 1811. [f. Gr. nirpa 
rock + -OLOGY ; 01 ig. formed erron. as petra- 
logy.] That branch of geology w hich deals 
with the origin, structure, and composition of 
rocks. So Petrolo’gic, -al adjs., -ly adv. Po- 
trodogist, one versed in p. 

Petronel (pe-tnfnel). Now Hist, or arch. 
I 577- [ a - F . petrinal, dial, form of poitrinal, f. 
poitrine breast, chest, f. (ult.) L. pectus, pi. 
pectora. So called because the butt end tested 
against the chest in firing.] A kind of large 
pistol or carbine, used in the 16th and early 
17th c., esp. by horse-soldiers. 

| Petrosal (pAr<?a«sfil), a . (sb.) 1741. [f. L. 
petrosus rocky + -AL.] Anat. Applied to the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone (med.L. 
os petrosum), and parts connected with it. b. 
absol. as sb. Petrosal bone 1848. 

Petrosilex (petrojsoi-leks). 1770. [mod. 
L., f. petrus stone + si lex flint.] Min. A bard 
rock; an early name for fclsile. Hence Pe=- 
trosilixeous a . consisting of or containing p. 

Petrous (pe-lras), a. 1541. [f. L. petrosus 
stony, rocky.] Of the nature of, or as hard as, 
stone or rock; stony, rocky; in Anat . applied 
to the hard part of the temporal bone protect- 
ing the internal ear. 

Petted (pe*ted), ppl. a. 1724. [f. Pet r. 1 
+ -ED *.) Treated as a pet or favourite ; spoiled 
by petting or indulgence. 

Pettichaps (pe-ti,tjseps). 1674. [f. Petty 
a. + (app.) Chap sb , 2 or *.] The Garden 
Warbler ( Sylvia hortensis). Also applied to 
other species of warblers ; dial, the long-tailed 
titmouse. 

Petticoat (pe’tikout), sb. ( a .) late ME. 
[orig. two words, petty coat, lit. little or small 
coat.] 1. tA small coat worn by men beneath 
the doublet - 1543. 2. gen . A garment worn by 
women, girls, and young children 2464. spec, 

a. A skirt as dist. from a bodice, worn either 
externally, or beneath the gown or frock x6oa« 

b. An underskirt 1596. tc. The skirt of a 

woman's riding-habit *1824. d. The rudimen- 
tary garment worn by women among primitive 
or uncivilized peoples X698. 8. pi. Skirts col- 

lectively ; also, skirts worn by young children } 
chiefly in phr. (said of a boy) in petticoats x6oo. 
4. (Chiefly pi .) As the typical feminine gar- 
ment ; hence as the symbol of the female sex 
or character X593. b. (sing.) A female ; the 
female sex 1600. 5. Applied joc, or contempr 
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tuously to the skirts of a clergyman's dress ; 
also descriptively to the kilt of the Highlander, 
the fustanella of the Greek, etc. 1730. 0 . Any- 

thing resembling a petticoat ; e.g. a toilet-table 
cover reaching down to the floor 1864; the in- 
verted cup of a p. insulator (see below) ; also — 
p. insulator 1906. 

a. a. A winning wave (deserving note) In the tem- 
pestuous petticote Herrick. She was in her new 
suit of black saicenet and yellow petticoate very 

f urtty Pkpys. b. A good flannel p. ought to be 
ittle the worse for one year’s wear 1844. 3. I have 

known him ever since he was in petticoata 1877. 4. 

Ben trice Cent i is really none other than Percy Bysshe 
ShHIey himself in petticoats Kingsley. b. Can't do 
business with a p. in the room 1864. 

II. attrib. (often » adj.) a. in petticoats; fe- 
male ; womanish. (Often hyphened.) Now 
ran. 1625. b. Executed, performed, wielded 
by a woman ; feminine 1660. 
a. To ridicule the p. pedant 1797. b. P. influence 185a 
Comb : p. government, (undue) predominance of 
wom^n in the home or in politics, p. insulator, an 
inverted cup-shaped insulator of porcelain or the like 
that supports a telegraph wire* p. -pipe, a bell- 
mouthed pipe in the chimney of a locomotive into 
which the exhaust-steam enters and which serves to 
equalize the draught. Hence Pe'tti coated a. bav- 
in r. or wealing petticoats; also transf. 

Pettifog (pe-tifrg’), v. i6ir. [spp. back- 
formation from Petit fogger.] intr. To net 
as a pettifogger; to conduct a petty case in a 
minor court of law ; to practise legal chicanery; 
al o transf. to quibble about very small points. 
Pettifogger (pe’tifapM). 1564. [f. Petty 
4- Fogger *.] 1. A legal practitioner of inferior 
status, who gets up or conducts petty cases ; 
esp. one who employs mean, cavilling practices. 
9. transf. A petty practitioner in any depart- 
ment ; an empiric, pretender 1602. 

Hence Pe’ttifoggery, pettifogging practice ; legal 
chicanery. 

Pettifogging (pe’tifpgiq), vbl. sb. 1580. 
[f. as Pettifog v. 4- -ing 1 . ) The action of a 
pettifogger; chicanery, pettifoggery ; quibbling. 
Pettifogging (pe-tifpgiq), ppl. a. 1603. [f. 
as prcc. 4- -TNG O Acting as a pettifogger ; 
mean, shifty, quibbling ; also, pertaining to or 
characteristic of pettifoggers. 

Pettish (pe*ti[), a . 1591. [f. Pet sb% 4- 

-ish L] Subject to fits of offended ill humour ; 
in a pet ; pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
pet ; peevish, petulant ; easily put out. 

1 checked her, which made her mighty p. Parcs. 
Hence Pe*ttimh-ly adv., -ness. 

Pettitoes (pe*tit£uz), sb. pi. Rarely in s ing. 
1555. [Origin obsc.] 1. Pig's trotters, esp. as 
used for food ; in earlier use the word included 
the heart, liver, lungs, etc. of pigs, calves, sheep, 
and other animals. fAlso fig. in expressions of 
contempt, a. The feet of a human being, esp. 
of a child 1589. 

Pettle (pe t’l), v. Sc. and n. dial. 1719. [freq. 
of Pet v. 1 ; see -le.] trans. To pet, fondle, 
indulge. 

Petto (pe’t|to). *674* [It. t — L. pectusf] 
he breast 

In p. (It ), in one's own breast ; in contemplation ; 
undisclosed. 

Petty (pe*ti), a . (sb.) [In late ME. pety ; 
phonetic spelling, after F. pronunciation, of 
Pt riT.] + 1. Small (in size or stature) -1688. 
9. Of small importance, trivial 1581. b. Little- 
minded, mean 2713. 3. Minor, inferior; sub- 

ordinate ; on a small scale 1523. 

a. Those p. evils, which make prosperous men 
misei able 1834. b. Our p, animosities Steel*. 3. I 
fly from pi tyrants to the throne Golosh. P. shop- 
keepers 1831. 

Special collocations: p. average; see Avfraok 
sAP 2 ; p. cash, small ca-,h items of receipt or ex- 
penditure; whence petty. cash-book ; p. dancers, 
the Northern Lights. See also Petty Bag, P. 
orvicsii, etc.; and p*tty Jury, Larceny, Session. 
Treason, etc. Hence Pe*ftlly adv. Pe'ttinees. 

tB. sb. x. A little boy at school ; a boy in a 
lower form -1853. 9. A privy or latrine. 

Petty Bag, petty-bag. Ois. ac. Hist. 
1631. [From the small leather bag in which re- 
cords were put. 1 An office formerly belonging 
to the Common Law jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery, for suits for and against solicitors 
and officers of that court, and for process and 
proceedings by extents on statutes, recognis- 
ances, sebrt facias, to repeal letters patent, etc. 


fPe tty canon, pe.ttka-non, 153a A 

minor canon -1769. 

fPe-tty ca-ptain, pettica -plain. late M E. 
An officer below the rank of captain ; a lieu- 
tenant ; a centurion. -1633. 

Petty officer. 1577. [Petty a. 3.] 1. 
gen. A minor officer, a. spec . An officer in 
the navy corresponding ia 'rank to a non-com- 
missioned officer m the army 1700. 

Petulance (petidUns). 1610. [a. F. petu- 
lance, ad. L. petulantia.) The fact or quality 
of being petulant. 1. Wanton, pert, or Inso- 
lent behaviour or speech. Now rare or Obs. b. 
A petulant or saucy expression 1741. 9 . Peev- 

ish impatience of opposition or restraint 1784. 

1. With the p. of youth she pursued her triumph 
over her prudent elder sister Scott. 

Petulancy (pe tidlansi). 1559. fad. L./te- 
tulantia , f. petu lantern Petulant ; see -ANCY.l 
ti. — Petulance x. - 1748. a. - Petulance 
9 (rare) 1712. 

Petulant (pe’tiiH&nt), a. (sb.) 1599. [a. F., 
ad. L. petu lantern, pr. pple. of *petulare, dim. 
of petere to aim at. In sense 3, app. infl. by 
petted, pettish.) 1. Forward ; wanton, lasci- 
vious (now rare). 9. Pert ; insolent ; rude (now 
rare) 1605. 3. Displaying peevish impatience 

and irritation, esp. on slight occasion 1755. B. 
sb. A petulant person 168a. 

A. a. The p. scribbler* of this Age Dryden. 3. 
Laud was p., passionate, and impatient of contra- 
diction 1830. Hence Pe’tulantly adv. 

fPetum, -un. 1577. fa. F. petun y a. Gua- 
rani pety. J Native S. Amer. name of Tobacco 

-1763. 

Petunia (p/liw-nii). 1825. [mod.L., f. F. 
pet?tn\ see prec.] Pot. 1. A genus of orna- 
mental herbaceous plants (N.O. Solanarese or 
Atropacex) nearly allied to tobacco, natives of 
S. America ; they bear white, violet or purple, 
and variegated funnel-shaped flowers. Also, a 
plant or flower of this. 9. The dark violet 
colour of the petunia. Also attrib. 1891. 

|| Petuntse (prtu*nt*£, p/t»-nts£). 1727. 

[Chinese (Mandarin) pai-tun-tzs, f. pai white, 
tun mound, stone + -ixi formative ending.] A 
white earth, consisting of pulverized granite ; 
used in combination with kaolin in the manu- 
facture of Chinese porcelain. Also attrib. 

Petzlte (pe-tsait). 1849. [f. name of W. 

Petz t a chemist, who analysed it ; see -ZTK 1 9.] 
Min. Telltiride of silver, containing a variable 
amount of gold. 

Peucedanin (pl*se*d&nin). 1836. [f. L. 

Peucedanum , a. Gr. trtviciZavov the herb hog’s 
fennel (f. rfvttrj pine + tSaror eatable, food ) 4- 
-in *. J Chem. A neutral substance (C^II^Oj) 
contained in the root of masterwort, Peuceda- 
num (Imperatoria) Ostruthium , and other um- 
belliferous plants ; also called imperatorin. 
Peucyl (pifl-sil). 1857. [f. Gr. vevinj nine 
4 --YL. } Chem. An oily hydrocarbon obtained 
from turpentine-oil; also called terebilene . 
Peulvan, -ven (ptflvan). 1841. [F. r a. 
reton pc&lvan, f. peHl stake, pillar 4- van, mu- 
tate of man appearance. | Archuol. An up- 
right long stone, an undressed stone pillar of 
prehistoric age ; prop, applied to those in 
Brittany. 

Pew (pi u\ sb. [late ME. puwe> pywe , 
pewe, OF. pvye, poye parapet, balustrade, bal- 
cony : — L. podia , pi. of podium , a. Gr. wo&ior 
base, pedestal, dim. of uobt, nob- foot.] +1. 
A raised standing-place, stall, or desk in a 
church ; often differentiated, as minister's p., a 
pulpit, reader's p. $ the desk at which the service 
is read, etc. 1479. a. A place (often enclosed), 
usu. raised on a footpace, seated for and ap- 
propriated to certain of the worshippers, e.g. 
for a great personage, a family, etc. late ME. 
b. Now applied to tne fixed benches with backs 
in a church or chapel, each seating a number 
of worshippers 1631. 3. A raised seat or bench, 
for judges, lawyers , etc. ; a rostrum used by 
public speakers, etc. ; a * box 1 in a theatre, 
etc. Now only as transf. from 9. 1558. 

Comb. tp. •fellow, one who sits in the same pew { one 
of the same communion or persuasion ; an associate; 
parent, the rent paid for a p., or for ehtings in a 
church. Hence Pew e. tratu. to fit up with pews t 


to shut up in or as in a p. Pew'age, the provision 
ofpews ; rent paid for pewe. 

Pewee (pFwf). Z 7 .S. and Canada. x8xa 
Echoic.] A name for some small olivaceous 
y-catchers of the family Tyrannidu, and so 
identified with Pewit 3 ; by others restricted 
to the genus Con t opus, as C. virens, the Wood- 
p. of the U. S. and Canada. 

Pewit, peewit (pi wit, pitf-it). 1599. 

( Echoic, from the cry of the bird.] x. The 
Lapwing ( Vane lists vulgaris or cristatus). b. 

The wailing cry of this bard 18x9. a. (In full 
p. gull.) The black-headed Gull (f.arus ridi - 
bundus)} from its erv x66i. 3. In 17 . S. A 

name of species of Tyrant Flycatchers, as the 
Common P., Sayornis fusca or S. phaebe 1817. 
Pewter (pidtw). [late ME. a. OK. peutre, 
peautre , peaultre , etc., repr. an earlier *pcltre =» 
It. peltro. Origin unkn.J 1. A grey alloy of 
tin and lead, or (sometimes) other metals, tx 
Pewter ware 1573. a. A pewter pot. Alsoyfg. 
1839* 8. A polishing medium used by marble- 

workers, made by the calcination of tin 1875. 

Comb, i p.-eolder, soft solder, of similar composi- 
tion to p. t but containing a greater piogKiriion of 
lead. So Pewterer, a worker in p. ML. Pew*- 
tery a. of the nature of, or characteristic of, p. 

Pewterwort ipi&taxwiuO. 1597. [1. prec. 
4 - Wort. J Herb . The plant Bruise turn h ve- 
nt ale, so named on account of its use in polish- 
ing pewter utensils. 

Peyerian (pai,T»*ri&n), a. 1799. [f. proper 
name Peyer+-lhH.) Anat. Of, pertaining to, 
or named after the Swiss anatomist]. K. Peycr 
(1653-1712) ; as the P. (or Peycr s) glands or 
patches, groups of follicles in the wall of the 
small intestine. 

|| Peziza (p/fearaA), 1833. [mod.L. ; cf. L. 
pesica or pezita , f. Gr. rri^is a stalkless mush- 
room.] Pot. A large genus of discomycetous 
fungi, of cup-like shape, and ofien of brilliant 
colour. Hence Pezi*zifonn, Pczi'zoid adjs. of 
the form of a P. 

|| Pfennig, -ing (pfe nig, 1547. [G. 

pfennig. OHG. pfenning : — WGcr. *pan;(n)g f 
whence Penny.] A small copper coin of Ger- 
many, now the hundredth part of a mark. 

1 Ph, a consonantal digraph, usu. having the 
I phonetic value of F. It was the combination 
used ty the Romans to represent the Gr. letter 
4 *, <f> named 4 »f, Phi. In late pop. and med. 
Latin, and in the Romanic languages, f was 
often substituted for ph, as now regularly in 
Italian and Spanish, and in some French words, 
whence the spelling of English fancy (cf. phan- 
tasy ), fantastic. In phantom and pheasant (F. 
fan tome, faisan ), there has been etymological 
reversion to ph. 

Phacochoere (fae*k<flclw). Also -chere. 
184a. [ad. mod.L, phacochoerus , f. Gr. tfxuebt 
w art 4 - x°*P ° ff P*f>' ] Zool. A wart-hog. 
Pharolite (fse*k^it). Also pbako-. 1843. 
[ad. G. phakolit, t Gr. ^anbs lentil 4 - dittos 
stone.] Min. A colourless variety of Chaba- 
zite, occurring in crystals of lenticular form. 

Phaeacian 1788. [f. L . J’kteatia, 

Gr. Qaicucux Sclieria + -AN.] One of the in- 
habitants of Scheria (Corcyra), noted ibr their 
luxury; hence, a gourmand. 

Phsenogam, pne- (ifintg aem). 1846. [f. 

mod.L. phxnogama, sc, vegetabilia, t. Gr. <J>atvo- 
showing 4- yapni marriage.] ** Phanerogam. 
So Phasooga’inlan, PhsuLoga-mlc, Pbjsno'ga* 
mons adjs. 

Phaeton (f^-twi). 1593. [a. Gr. <t>a 4 $<u* 

shining, also as proper name of the son of 
Helios, famous for his unlucky driving of the 
sun-chariot.] tx. A rash charioteer like Phne- 
thon ; any charioteer ; something that, like 
Phaethon, sets the world on fire -1 747. a. A 
species of light four-wheeled open carriage; 
usu. drawn by a pair of horses, and with one or 
two seats facing forward 174a. 

|| Phagedsena, -ena (feedgfdfnfi, ftegf-). 
1657. [L., a. Gr. fayldcu hi, f. tpayup to eat.] 
Path. An eating ulcer ; spreading erosion oc- 
curring in an ulcer or sore. So Phage tonic, 
•enic (frsdgfdPnik, -e*nik, fregA), Fhageto*- 
none, adjs. Path, of the nature of, character* 

1 ized by, or affected with P. 
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Phagocyte (fe*g£wit). 1884. [mod.f. Gr. 
payo- eating + -CYTE. ] Physiol . A leucocyte 
which has the power of guarding the system 
against infection by absorbing and destroying 
pathogenic microbes. Hence Pha*gocytism, 
Pha gocyto'sis, the destruction of micro-organ- 
isms by phagocytes. 

•phagous, suffix % f. L. -phngus, Gr. -<payos 
eating +-OUS ; as anthropophagous man-eating, 
etc. Also -phagy, ad. Gr. -<f*iyla eating (sb .) ; 
as ichthyophagy. 

Phako- : see Phaco-. 

Phalangeal (fUlesijg&l), a. rare . 1848. [f. 
L. phalanx, phalang - + -AL.] - PHALANGEAL. 
Also Phala’ngar a. 

Phalange (fac’laend.s). 1560. [a. F. pha- 

lange . ad. L. phalange m, Fiialanx.] fi. ■» 
Phalanx i. -1689. a. ■■ Phalanx 3, 4. 1864. 
Phalangeal (folse'ndjtai), a, 1831. [1. 

mod.L. fhalangeus, £ phalanx , phalang - + 
-AL.J Anat. and Zool. Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a phalanx or phalanges (Phalanx 
3). Also sb. 

Phalanger (ftlaemd^ax). 1774. [a. mod.L., 
f. Gr. (f>ahdyyiou spider’s web ; in ref. to the 
webbed toes of the hind feet.J Zool. A qua- 
druped of the genus Phalangista, or of the 
subfamily Phalangistinx, Australian marsupials 
of arboieal habits ; the typical genera (Austra- 
lian opossums) have prehensile tails ; th t flying 
phalanger s have non-prehensile tails and a fly- 
ing membrane or parachute. 

Phalangld (f&lge'ndgid). 1835. [ad. mod. 
L. Phalangidae , f. PHALANGIUM; sec -ID 8 .] 
Zool. An arachnid of the family Phalangidse or 
order Phulangidea (typical genus Ph a langt u m) , 
rel 1 ted to the mites, but more resembling 
spiders, without spinnerets or poison-glands, 
and usu. with very long and slender legs ; the 
common species are known as harvest-spiders 
or harvestmen. 

Phalangist ( f&lx'ndgfct, faHSndjist). 1835 
(ad. mod.L. Phalangista , Cuvier's substitute 
for Phalanger. ] Zool. = Phalanger. So 
Phala-ngistlne a. belonging to the subfamily 
PhalangitliHJe ; sb. a marsupial of this sub- 
family. 

Phalangfte (fae-ld&nd^ait). Hist. 1839 
[ad L. phalangita or -itr\ a. Gr., f. <f>a\ay£ ; 
see -ite.] A soldier belonging to a phalanx. 

Phalanstery (fce’l&nsteri). 1850. (Earlier 
In F. form.) [Anglicization of F. pha Ians fire .] 
In Fourier’s scheme for the reorganization of 
society. A building or set of buildings occu- 
pied by a phalanx or socialistic community ; 
htuice, such a community numbering about 
1800 persons. So Phalanaterlan (fnelam-dT**-- 
nAn) a. and sb. of, pertaining or relating to a 
p. ; a member o f a p. 1843. 

Phalanx (fte-l*ijks). PI. pha-lanxes, 
|| phalanges (f&be’na^z'z). 1^53. fa. L., Gr. 
$a\ay(, -ay*y«.] X. Gr. Aniiq. A line or array 
of battle ; spec, a body of heavy-armed infantry 
drawn up in close order, with shields joined 
and spears overlapping. Hence b. any com- 
pact body of troops 1814. a. transf. A com- 
pact tiody of persons or animals masked or 
ranged in order, as for attack, defence, etc. 
>733* b. Jig. A number or set of persons 
banded together for a common purpose; a 
1 united front * ; the combination of such (in 
piir. in p.) 1600. c. A community of persons 
living together in a Phalanstery, q. v. 1S43. 
8 . Anat. and Zool. Each bone of the digits 
(fingers and toes» or homologous parts). Usu. 
In pi. phalanges. 1693. 4. Bot. A bundle of 

ttamens united by their filaments 1770. 

t. The square (which® the Maced ons call p.) 155s. 
attnb. The p. order of battle 1838, a. a. The sheep 
..All huddling into p., stood ana gaz'd Cowfkk. b. 
The crown lawyers opposed in p. 1817. Hence 
Pha'Lnxed a. drawn up in a p. 

Phalarope (fse'l&roup). 1776. [a. F., irreg. 
ad. mod.L. Phalaropus, t Gr. QaXapis a coot 
+ trow, *08- foot.] Omilh. A name applied to 
several small wading and swimming birds of 
the family Phalaropodidm, order Limicolx, re- 
lated to the snipes. 

Phalencten (fAlttf*«Un), a. 1571. Tf. L. 
Phaleucius (for Phalseeius) 4 -an.] Pertaining 
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to Phalaecns, an ancient Greek poet ; applied to 
a metre consisting of a spondee, a dactyl, and 
three trochees. 

Phallic (fae-lik), a . 1780. [ad. Gr. <paMt- 
te6t, f. <pa\X6i penis.] Of or relating to the 
phallus or phallism ; symbolical of the genera- 
tive power in nature. Hence Pha'llicism, 
Pha’lliam, the worship of the phallus, or of the 
organs of sex, as symbols of the generative 
power in nature. 

|| Phallus (fic-l/is). ri. 4 . 1613. [L., a. Gr. 
<pa\\6s penis.] 1, An image of the male gene- 
rative organ, symbolizing the generative power 
in nature, venerated in various religious sys- 
tems ; spec, that carried in procession in the 
Dionysiac festivals in ancient Greece, a. Bot. 
A genus of gasteromycetous fungi, so called 
from their shape, including the common stink- 
horn, P. impudicus 1857. 

Phane, obs. var. Fank sbX a « Vane. 
Phanero- (farnero), bef. a vowel phaner-, 
comb, form of Gr. <paotf)bs visible, evident (opp. 
to Crypto-) : used in : Phanerocodonic [Gr. 
icfuticov a bellja., bell-shaped : said of the gono- 
phores of hydrozoans when possessing a de- 
veloped umbrella; Pha nerocry stalline a., 
of evident crystalline structure ; Pha-neroglo'a* 
sal, -glo’seate, -glo*ssoua [Gr. y\&<iaa] adjs. 
having a distinct tongue, as certain frogs. 

Phanerogam (fse-nSrtfgaeun). 1861. [a. F. 
phanerogams , in mod.L phanerogamus adj., f. 
Gr. tpavtpds PllANKRO- + yapos sexual union.] 
Hot. A phanerogamic or flowering plant. (Opp. 
to Cryptogam. Chiefly in pi. So Phanero- 
gamous (faener^gamos) a. flowering 1816. 

|| Phanerogam fa (fremeragre-mhu. i8ar. 

! mod.L., sing. fern, abstr. f. phanerogamus ; see 
prec.l Bot. A primary division of the vegetable 
kingdom, comprising plants having obvious re- 
productive organs, i. e. stamens and pistils ; the 
sub-kingdom of flowering plants. Hence Pha* 
neroga-mic a. phanerogamous 1830. 

Phantascope (fae’ntkskoap). 1866. [irreg. 
f. Gr. <pavr6s visible + -SCOPE.] 1. A contriv- 
ance for exhibiting phenomena of binocular 
vision, a. =» Phenakistoscope 1876. 

Phantasia, var. form of Fantasia. 

Phantasiast (fsent?fzi&st). 1680. [ad. 
ecd. Gr. tbavraci aarrjs, f. </> avraola FAN- 
TASY.] One of those Doceta; who held that 
the body of Jesus Christ was a mere phantasm. 
Phantasm ^fserntrez’m). ME. [orig. a. F. 
fantasme, ad. L. phantasma , a. Gr. (pdi'Tao fxa ; 
see next.] I. 1. a. Illusion, deceptive appear- 
ance. Obs. or arch. b. WiLh a and pi. An 
illusion ; a deception ; a phantom, late ME. 
c. An illusive likeness (<?/something), a ' ghost ’ 
or * shadow * ; a counterfeit 1638. *j*d. A coun- 

terfeit, an impostor -1641. a. An apparition, 
a ghost. Now only poet, or rhet. late ME. b. 
Psychics. The supposed vision or perception of 
an absent person, living or dead, presented to 
the senses or mind of another 1884. 

z. b. A fantasm bred by the feaver which had then 
seis’d him Milt. a. That those phantasms, .do fre- 
quent Cemeteries, Charnel-houses, and Churches, it 
is because these are the dormitories of the dead Sib 
T. Brown*. 

II. 1. Philos. A mental image, appearance, or 
representation, considered as the immediate 
object of sense- perception 1594. +a. Imagina- 

tion, fancy -1689, b. An imagination, a fancy 
(now always with emphasis on its unreality) 
167a. 

x. When they are objects of memory and of imagi- 
nation, they get the name of phantasms 1785. Hence 
Phantasmal, tPhantasma'tical, Phanta-a- 
mic, eutjs. of the nature* of a p. ; spectral j imaginary, 
unreal. Phanta*smally adv. 

Phantasma (faentoe-zmA). fAlso fantas- 
ia a. PI. -as (As), -ata ( 4 t&). 1398. [a. It. fan - 
tasma — L phantasma, a. Gr. spAvravpa, f. 
(fiarrAC up to present to (or as to) the eye, f. 
<pavr6s visible, L stem ^ay- of tpalveiy to 
show.) a. An illusion, vision, dream $ b. An 
apparition, a spectre. 

Phantasmagoria (fsentotmftg 5 »Ti&). Also 
Phant&Munagory. 180a. [£ Gr. eftAyraopa + 
(?) AyopA assembly.] x. An exhibition of opti- 
cal illusions produced chiefly by means of the 
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magic lantern, first given in London in x8oa. 
Also transf. a. A shifting series of phantasms 
or imaginary figures as seen in a dream or 
fevered condition or as called up by the imagi- 
nation 1828. 8* transf. A shifting and chang- 

ing external scene consisting of many dements 
2822. 

a. Milton's genius has filled the atmosphere with a 
brillinnt p. of contending angels 187 p. Hence Phan- 
tasmago'rial, PhautasmagoTic, *al adjs. 
Phaatasmascope(feentse*zmask<mp). 1835. 

[irreg. f. PHANTASMA + -SCOPE.] m PllENAK IS* 
TOSCOPE. 

Phantast, -asy : see Fantast, - asy. 
Phantom (fic*ntam). [ME. fantosme, fan- 
tome. a. OF. fantosme : — L. phantasma ; see 
Phantasma.] fx. Illusion, unreality; vain 
imagination; delusion, falsity -1692. fb. 
With a and pi. An instance of this ; a decep- 
tion ; a lie -1686. a. Something that has only 
an apparent existence; an apparition, a spectre; 
a spirit, a ghost, late ME. b. A (material or 
optical) image of something 170 7. c. fig. A 

‘ vain show ’ ; a person, institution, etc., having 
the show but not the substance of power; a 
cipher 1661. 3. A mental illusion ; an image 

which appears in a dream or which is formed 
or cherished in the mind ; also, a haunting 
thought 1590. b. The mental concept of an 
external object 1681. 4. attnb. or adj. Thai is 

a phantom ; merely apparent, illusive, late ME. 

m. The pale phantoms of the zlain Glide nightly 
o'er the silent plain Smullktt. c. The caprice of the 
Barbarians., once more seated this Imperial p. (Maxi- 
mus] on the throne Gibbon. 3. She waz a P. of de. 
light When first she gleamed upon my sight Woudsw. 
4. The Pbautome-nntions of the dead Pont. Cotnb. 
p. -tumour, a temporary abdominal swelling resem- 
bling an actual tumour. Hence Phantoma'tic a. 
phantom- like, unreal. Phanto*mlc, Phanto*- 
mical ad/s. of the nature of, resembling a p. 

Phantoscope (f{c-nt£sk<n»p). 1894. [f. Gr. 
(pavr6s visible + -SCOPE.] A modification of 
the kaleidoscope. 

-phany, repr. Gr. -</>a^/a, -tp&vtta appear- 
ance, manifestation, f. stem <pav- of tpawuv to 
show, appear; as in Epiphany, etc. 

Pharaoh (fe®T 0). [OE. Pharaon t ad. L. 
Pharao , Pharaonem , a. Gr. 4 »apa<fi, a. Heb., 
ad. Egypt. The Eng. final h is from Hcb.j 
1. The generic apj>ellation of the ancient 
Egyptian km ^3 ; an Egyptian king. b.yfjf. A 
tyrant or taskmaster 1^30. fa. ■* Faro -1843. 

1. P.’s chicken, the Egyptian vulture ( Neophron 
4 erctu>ptents) ; P. S mouse or rat, the ichneumon ; 
P.'s serpent, a chemical toy composed of sulpho- 
cyanidc of mercury, which fuses in a serpentine form. 
Hence Pharaonic, f-al adjs. of, pertaining to, or 
like P. 

Phare (fe®i). 1615. [a. F., ad. h.pharus t 
a. Gr. 4>dpos.] 1. A lighthouse, fa. A strait 
or channel lighted by a pharos; the Strait of 
Messina -1723. 

fPha*rian, a. 1591 . [f. L. Pharius of Pha- 
ros.} Of or pertaining to the island of Pha- 
ros; poet. Egyptian, Nilotic, b. sb. An Egyp- 
tian. 1739. 

And pant from P. fields to Canaan land Milt. 
Pharisaic (fseiis/Wk), a. 1618. [ad. L., 
a. Gr. <papiaatfc6s ; see Pharisee and -ic. j 
1. Of or belonging to the Pharisees. Also 
PharUsD*an v •e , an. 1643. a. Resembling the 
Pharisees in being strict in doctrine and ritual, 
without the spirit of piety ; laying stress upon 
the outward show of religion and morality, and 
assuming superiority on that account; hypo- 
critical ; formal ; self-righteous. 

1. The Phariaaick Sect amongst the Jews Cun- 
worth. a. Wee aro so Punctuall and Precise In 
Doctrine (Pharisaik-wise) 1618. So Fhaxisa*ic&J 
*ly adv., -ness 1599. 

Pharisaism (fse-riwjz’m). 1601. [f. mod. 
L. Pharisaismus, f. Gr. ^apunuos PHARISEE + 
-ism.] i. The doctrine and practice of the 
Pharisees; the fact of being a Pharisee 1610. 
9. The character and spirit of the Pharisees ; 
hypocrisy; formalism; self-righteousness. 

a. Of all the Pharisaisms of the day, our Church* 
going seems to me the masterpiece Pussy. 

Pharisee (fae’risf). OE. (in L. form), 
[ME. ph-, /arise, a. OF. /arise, ad. L phari - 
sxus, -eus, a. Gr. faptoaxos, ad. Aramaic frisk- 
aiyd , emphatic p\,otp $ rish — Heb . parush sepa- 

(*t) (r/*h). { (Fr. bare). 5 (fir, (era, earth). 


d(Ger. K^ln). *(Fr. pea), fl (Ger. MwUer). «(Fr.dime). 9 (out 1 ). t (€•) (thwe). i 
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rated, hence separatist.] x. One of an ancient Pharyngo- (ftrrgga), comb, form of Pha- 
Jewish sect distinguished by their strict ob- rynx ; as in : 

servance of the traditional and written law. and Pharyngobranch (-braegk), a., belonging to the 
by their pretensions to superior sanctity. 9. Pharyngnbranchii, the lowest group of vertebrates, 
A person of this disposition; a self-righteous chs r «ieri»d bythe pharynx borng perlormted by the 
. *1 -.-q- branchial slits ; sb. an animal of thu group, an 

person , a formalist , a hypocrite X5 a 9* a m/kioxus or lancelet ; so Pharyngobra-ncnial, 

*. Oon a Pharise and the tothir a pupplican Wvc- Ph4ryngobra*nchiate adjs. -prec. adj. Pha- 
uk AwVjtvm. ia a. Not the nation, but the affection |*y*ngognatb [Gr. ■yvaflo? jaw) a. belonging to the 
makes aP. 1599. Hence Pha riaeeiam, Pharisaism. or( j er Pnaryngognathi of fishes, having the inferior 
Pharmaceutic (OLxm&si&'tik, -kitf’tlk), a, pharyngeal bones ankylosed ; sb. a fish of this order, 
and sb. 1541. [ad. L., a. Gr. Aappanevrueos. Pharyngo-laryngeal (-larindyal) a . pertaiuing 

r . j _ to the pharynx and larynx; applied to the lower 

f. tpapfiaK(VTf}t * (pap pate cv$ ^ poisoner, drug- cavityoft^e pharynx. Pharyngo tome [Gr. -ro^o* 
gist, f. <P'ippatcov poison, medicine. J A. adj. cutting), an instrument for making an incision into 
Pertaining or relating to pharmacy; pharma- the pharynx ; so Pharyngo* tomy, incision into the 
ceuticul. Now rare. i6=;6. B. sb. (Usu. in pi. 

pharmaceutics.) The science of pharmacy, or Fnarynx (faeTiqks). 1093. [®- mod.L. 

of the use of medicinal drugs. 2541. So Phar- pharynx , a, Gr. <papvy£ throat.] Anat . The 
maceu'tical a . pertaining to or engaged in cavity, with its enclosing muscles and mucous 
pharmacy ; relating to the preparation, use, or membrane, situated behind, and communicat- 


sale of medicinal drugs 1648 ; -ly adv >. Phar- ing with the 
maceu’tist, a pharmacist, druggist. tinuous belo 

Pharmacist (fa*jra&sist). 1834. [f. Phar- or less com 
MACV + -IST.] A person skilled in pharmacy; brates 1826. 


ing with the nose, mouth, and larynx, and con- 
tinuous below with the oesophagus, b. A more 
or less corresponding cavity in many inverte- 


a druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. 


Phascolome (fse'skolonm). 1838. [ad. mod. 


Pharmaco, repr. Gr. < pap pan O -, comb, form L. Phascolomys , t Gr. <p 6 .a-/ctvAos purse + Gr. pvt 
of <p<ippa/cov drug, medicine, poison, as in : mouse.] Zool. An animal of the marsupial 

Pha>rmacodyna*mic a. relating to the powers genus Phascolomys, containing the three species 
or effects of drugs; so Pharmacodyna-mics sb. of the Wombat. 

pi. the science or subject of the powers or effects of Phase i8ra [Partly ad. F. phase , 

SSSSSrS? fcSSS P-t.y a sing. Reduced froln pi pha us of Hi ia- 


ledge of drugs, esp. in their natural or* unprepared SI S, q. V.] X. Kach of the aspects presented by 
itate. the moon or any planetary body, according to 

Pharmacolite (fa-Jinak/laut). 1805. [f. tile extent of its illumination, a. Aspect ; ap- 

Gr. (phppa/eov poison + -LITE.] Min. Hydrous pearance; esp . any one aspect of a thing of 
arsenate of calcium, occurring in silky fibres. varying appearances ; a state or stage of change 
Pharmacology Cfaimakp*16dzi). 1721. [ad. or development. 3. Physics . A particular 
mod.L. pharmaco login ; see Pharmaco- and change or point in a recurring sequence of 
-LOGY.] That branch of medical science which movements or changes, e.g. a vibration or un- 
relates to drugs, their preparation, uses, and d ulation 1864. _ 

effects, the science of pharmacy. Hence Pha r- ^The most attmci^v. p. of her character Lytton. 
macolo'gical a., -ly adv . PharmacoTogist. II P^ASis (f?i*zis, £fi*sis). II. phases (Cr» *zrz, 

Pharmacopoeia (faam&kopf-a). 1621. <*•■«). *660. [mod. L., a. Gr. <pdois, f. root 
f morl. fult.) f. Gr. thammicn- Pharmaco- 4 >av- of Aaivtiv to show, appear.] X. » 


relates to drugs, their preparation, uses, and au “". on ieo 4* . ,, , _ 

effects, the science of pharmacy. Hence Pha:r- ^The most attmet^ve p. of her character Lytton. 
macolo'gical a., -ly adv . PharmacoTogist II P^ASis (f?i*zts, f?''sis). II. phases (Cr» *zrz, 
Pharmacopoeia (faam&kopf-a). 1621. <*•■«). *660. [mod. L., a. Gr. <pdois, f. root 
[mod. L., (ult.) f. Gr. (pappano- Pharmaco- <pw- of Qaivuv to show, appear.] 1. » 
+ -lroior making, maker. ] x. A book contain- Ph ase 1. b. The first appearance of the new 
ing a list of drugs and other medicinal sub- moon 1880. a. — Phase 3. 1665. 
stances or preparations, with directions for a new p.of an utd thn.g ,886. Hence 

** m. i . or. 

time. i.X stock of drugs i 7 «. Heot* Pbuo P“Of*s, I sf.ioe, or lo show, 


macopoeTal a. pertaining to a p. ; spec, recog- » 'j ■ , n , A .. - 

nized in. or prepared according to the direcdons appearance ; esp. a meteor -1686. 9. Anything 

of. the official PharmacopceiaT ^° nar 7 5 a phantom, apparition. -182a 

Phaxmacosiderite (faumateoi-derait). II Phasma (fae-zmft). 1635. [See prec.] +1. 
,835. [f. Gr. jjLppxK ov poison + m'S W o, iron ^ to .™ of Ph asm, q v. 9. Zool. A genus 

Pharmacy (ffismasi). late ME. [a. OF. PHeasatH .(ferfnt). [MK a KY.ftsant 
farmacie, pharmacu (t6th c.). a. late I., phar- /"*». F ; /"“f," : ~ U . pkasmnus Or. 

macia, a! Gr. ^appa«ia.] 1. The use or ad- Spot,) the Phastan b.rd, f. «ont 

ministration of drugs or medicines. (Now thePhas.s. a ^Coleh ,s] iNameofa 


(See next.)] fi. An extraordinary 
e ; esp. a meteor -1686. 9. Anything 


^ well-known game-bird, Phasianvs colchicu r, 

en W-I.^ ^'nrenarinl naturalized in Britai n and other parts of Europe ; 

5f1SS S the species of 

^ ch^s P ^ U ' mi P ,ied *° . b J rds of other families, as the Ruffed 


^nV^chS^fT ^ a chS S ?u S r t ^t P s^ e a i pi i ed to hi rds of oth er fam i fi es , a‘s ^ r'u^ 

G r °“se of the U. S., etc. 


aihpcnsary xo 33 . ^ Th<; bird Qf ks flesh ag foQd ^ MK> 

PHARAOH a. 9. Omith . With defining words, applied to par- 

rharos 155a. [a. L., a. Gr. Qapot ; t j cu i ar species of the genus Phasianus and allied 

UTar* (occas. in Eng.).] 1. Name of an island p/ ias ianinse , .and Pavoninx } also to other birds 
off Alexandria, on which King Ptolemy Phila- j n some way resembling the pheasant 1743. b. 
delphus built a famous tower lighthouse ; hence Sea * t h e Pintail Duck, Dafila acuta 1633. 
the lighthouse itself 1575. 9. Any lighthouse Firebacked P-* of the Malay archipelago, etc., 

or be.icon to direct mariners 155a. 3. transf Euptoeamus ignitus\ Gold or Golden P., of China 

Any conspicuous light ; a lamp, etc. 1759. and Tibet, Thaumaleapicta or Chry so tophus /ictus; 

1. A most high Tower, like to the Pharo of Alexan- Lyre- or Lyre-taUed P., .of Auatralia ® Lyrb- 
dria 1617. Their eyes sweet splendor seem* a «»RDI Ring-necked P.. of China, Phastanus tor- 

P. bright Sylvester. quatus ; Silver P« of China, Euplocamus nycthe- 


on Aiexanana, on wnicn K.ing rtoicmy rhila- j n some way resembling the pheasant 1743. b. 
delphus built a famous tower lighthouse ; hence Sea * t h e Pintail Duck, Dafila acuta 1633. 
the lighthouse itself 1575. 9. Any lighthouse Firebacked P., of the Malay archipelago, etc., 

or be.icon to direct mariners 155a. 3. transf. Eu/toeamus ignitus\ Gold or Golden P., of China 


Any conspicuous light ; a lamp, etc. 1759. 

1. A most high Tower, like to the Pharo of Alexan< 
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Pharyngai^ri-ggai)^.^.) 1835. [f. 

mod.L. pharynx + -AL.] = next. a( t rib. and Comb. % as /.-driving ; etc. f p.-cock, the 

Pharyngeal ((&ri*ndztal), a. ( sb .) 1828. male p.; -coucal, cuckoo, Centro/us /hast a nus, of 


attrib. and Comb. % as 


Pharyngeal (ftri-ndgial), a. {sb!) 1828. male p i -coucal, cucl 


[f. modjL. phaprngeus (f. pharynx, pharynx -) + t^h e ^en^al e* pj Malay 10 ^ ^tHe ty^of "the” d omes t?c to noumenal .) Also absol., the p. t that whlc^ i! 
nh^rvn^' !°/ or con *J ecte <J wit ^ the fowl ; wood a Partridge-wood 1. Hence Phea*- cognizable by the senses, b. Of, relating to, 01 

pnarynx. p. so. phort lor A artery, bone, e tc. ; »antry, a place where pheasants are reared or kept, concerned with phenomena, esp. with the phe 
esp. applied to the pharyngeal bones in fishes Pheasant's eye. 1731- Z» Any plant of nomena of any science 1840. a. Of the naturt 
nDhaamMwj&i - •. , . v - ^ . the genus Adonis, esp. A. autumnalis. a.The of a remarkable phenomenon ; extraordinary, 

II x'nuynglus (fflennd^di'tis). 1844. [mod. common white Narcissus {N. poeticus) 1872. exceptional; 'prodigious* 1850. Hence Phe 
Lh, f. Gr. <Papvy£ t <papvyy~ Pharynx + -itts.] 3. (also pheasant-eye, pheasant's eye pink) : no*menalism f a. that manner of thinking whiefc 
Path. Inflammation of the pharynx. Hence The ring-flowered variety of the Garden Pink considers things from the point of view of ph» 
PharyngiHc (-i’tik), a. (. Dianthus plumarius var. annulatus) 1753. So nomena only ; b. the doctrine that phenomena 


New South Wales; -duck a Sea pheasant ; -hen, 

.l _ r « _ _ _ nr.r • j 


m (n mn). a (pass), an (laud), v (cat), f (Fr. ch^f). 9 (ever), si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can d# Tie), i (sxt). i (Psych/), g (what), f (gat' 


esp. applied to the pharyngecd bones in fishes 
1834. 

II Pharyngitis (ferind 5 Di-tis). 1844. [mod. 

L., f. Gr. 4>&pvy£ , <papvyy- PHARYNX + -ITIS.] 


PHENOMENAL 

Fhea'sant-e-yed* a. marked like the eye of a 
pheasant ; applied to the flowers of these plants. 
Pheasant-shell. A shell of the gastropod 
genus Phasianella , of the Australian seas; 
named from the brilliantly coloured and polish- 
ed surface. 

Phello- (fela), comb, form of Gr, ftKXSt 
cork. PheTloderm [Gr. dip pa skin], Bot. a 
layer of parenchymatous cells containing chlo- 
rophyll, formed in the stems of some plants 
from the inner cells of the phellogen. PheTlo- 
gen [see -Gicn], Bot . the layer of meristematic 
ceils from which the cork-cells are formed, the 
cork-cambium. Phellopla a stic, a coik model 
or figure ; the art of cutting figures or models 
in cork (also Phellopla*atlcs). 

Pben- s see Phan-. 

Phen- f pheno-, formative element in Chem. 
(for phxn{o~) f. Gr. tpatvo- shining, (palvtiv to 
show, <pa'iv(o$ai to appear. First used by 
I^aurent, 1841, in ' hydrate de phdnyle and 
' acide phtfnique ', names for the substar.ee 
subseq. called Phenol. These names indi- 
cated that the substance was a coal-tar product, 
arising from the manufacture of illuminating 
gas. Hence phen -, pheno- was gradually used 
as the basis of the names of all the bodies de- 
rived from benzene. Phenacetin (f/nse’sftin), 
the acetyl dexiv. of phenetldin, the ethylic 
ether of paramido-phcnol C ? H 4 .OCjH a . 
NH(CHjCO), used as an antipyretic 1889. Phe- 
na'nthrene, a solid hydrocarbon, fCeH«. CH)», 
prepared from crude anthracene (with which it 
is isomeric), crystallizing in colourless shining 
laminte. Phene-tidin, the ethyl deriv. of ami- 
dophenol. Phe-netol, ethyl phenyl ether, or 
phenate of ethyl, C7H5 . OC # H ft , a volatile aro- 
matic-smclling liquid. 

Phenacite (fe-nasait), -kite (-kalt). 1834. 
[f. Gr. <piv af, cheat (as having been 

mistaken for quartz) +-ITE 4 .] Min. A silicate 
of glucinum, occurring in quartz-like trans- 
parent or translucent crystals. 
Phenakistoscope (fen&ki'stJsk/ap). 1834. 
[f. Gr. (p€vaKt(Trfjs cheat, f. <p*vatci(uv to cheat 
+ -SCOPE.] A disk with figures upon it arranged 
radially, representing a moving object in suc- 
cessive positions ; on turning it round rapidly, 
and viewing the figures through a fixed slit (or 
their reflexions in a mirror through radial slits 
in the disk itself), the persistence of the succes- 
sive visual images produces the impression of 
actual motion. 

fPhene Ofh). 1857. [a. F. ph)ne\ see 

Phen-.] Chem. An early name proposed for 
IlENZENE. Hence Phenic (f/ nik, fe'nik) a. — 
Phenylic. P. acid. Phenol or carbolic add. 
Its salts are Phe’nates. 

Phenlcine, -in (femisain, -in). 1826. [Ety- 
mologically phasnicin{e, f. Gr. if>oiv »£ a purple- 
red, lit. a Phoenician jin ref. to Tyrian purple) 
+ -IN.] Chem. A colouring matter produced 
by the action of nltro-sulphuric acid on pheny- 
lic alcohol ; indigo carmine. 

Phenol (frn/d). 1852. [f. Gr. <paivo- (see 

Phen-) + -OL x (« alcohol). i Chem. A hy- 
droxyl derivative of benzene, C^HriOH), com- 
monly known as Cariiolsc acid, q.v, (also 
phente or phenylic acid, phenyl hydra tt). b. Ia 
pi. phenols, the hydro\yl derivatives of the 
aromatic or benzene series of hydrocarbons 
1857. Hence PhenoTic a. carbolic. 
Phenology (fftylfidgi). Also phaen-. 
1884. [f. pheno- (m phenomenon) + -LOGY.] The 
study of the times of recurring natural pheno- 
mena. So Fhenolo'gical a. 1875. 
Phenomenal (f/nfmen&l), a . (j 3.) Also 
phesn-. 1825. [f. Phenomenon + -AL.] x. Of 
the nature of a phenomenon ; consisting of 
phenomena ; apparent, sensible, perceptible, 
(Opp. to real, absolute, etc., and in Philosophy 
to noumenal .) Also absol., the p. t that which is 
cognizable by the senses, b. Of, relating to, or 
concerned with phenomena, esp. with the phe- 
nomena of any sdcnce 1840. a. Of the nature 
of a remarkable phenomenon ; extraordinary, 
exceptional; 'prodigious* 1850, Hence Phe- 
no*menal ism, a. that manner of thinking which 
considers things from the point of view of phe- 
nomena only ; b. the doctrine that phenomena 
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are the only objects of knowledge, or the only 
realities. So Pheno*menaUst. 1856. Pheno*- 
menalixe v. trans . to render p. ; to conceive or 
represent as p. 

Phenomenology (fJhpTndnp*l&d.3;i)- 1797- 
[f. next + -logy.] a. The science of pheno 
mena as distinct from that of being (ontology), 
b. Tbit division of any science whicn describes 
and classifies its phenomena. 

Phenomenon (f/n^-men^n). PL -a. 1576. 
[a. L. (post-cl.) phenomenon, pi, - a , a. Gr. <pai- 
yofXtvop f pi. -fieva appearing, apparent, pres, 
pple. neut. of <paiy«r9ai to appear.] 1. A 
thing that appears, or is perceived or observed ; 
applied chiefly to a fact or occurrence, the cause 
of which is in question. a. Philos . That of 
which the senses or the mind directly takes 
note ; an immediate object of perception. (Opp. 
to NoUMENON.) 1788. 3. A highly exceptional 

or unaccountable fact or occurrence ; colloq. a 
prodigy 1771. 

1. The common p. of a piece of metal being eaten 
away by rust 1878. Phr. t l'o save (or salve) the 
phenomena (tr. Gr, aut£nv r a 4 >aiv 6 fjLeva ) : to reconcile 
the admitted facts with some theory with which they 
appear to disagree. 3. This, Sir, ..this is the in- 
fant p — Miss Ninetta Crummies Dickens. Hence 
Pheno*menl8m = Phenomenalism b. Pheno* ♦ 
menist ~ Phenomena list 1830. 

Phenose (ff*n 5 u S ). 1878. [f. Phen- + 
-ose*.] Chem. A sweetish amorphous deli- 
quescent compound formed by the action of 
hypochlorous acid on benzene, and having the 
general formula C 9 H ia O fl of the caibohydrates. 

Phenyl (frnil, fe*nil). 1850. [f. Piien- + 
-YL, lit. * radical of benzene (phene ) '.] Chem . 
The monovalent organic radical C„H a (also 
symbolized Ph), which exists in the ftee state as 
Diphenyl, H.Q, and enters as a radical 

into benzene \ phenyl hydride), phenol (phenyl 
hydroxvl), aniline ( phcnylaminc ), and a very 
extensive series of organic compounds. Abo 
at t rib. and Comb., as p. acetate ; p.-ace*tamide 
- Acetanilide; p.-liydrazine, C„H 5 .NH. 
NH 2 ; etc. Hence Phe'nylaml ne, the syste- 
matic name of Aniline (monophenylamine), 
NH 2 . and of many other * organic bases 

derived from ammonia by the substitution of 
one or more atoms of phenyl for an equivalent 
quantity of hydrogen 1 (Watts). Phe'nylene, 
the hydrocarbon 0 0 1 1 4 « Phenylic (flnidik) a. 
of or derived from phenyl ; phenylic acid , alco- 
hol, other names for phenol or carbolic acid. 

Pheon (fi>n). i486. [luym. unkn.] Her. 
‘A charge representing a broad barbed arrow, 
or head of a javclm ’ (Fairlioh). Either iden- 
tical with the * broad arrow or differing only 
in being engrailed on the inner edge. 

Phew (liw, (1 u), int . 1604. [Represent- 

ing the action of puffing or blowing away with 
the hps.] A \ocal gesture expressing im- 
patience, disgust, or veariness. 

Phi (fai). '1 he Greek letter (*, <f>) = ph. 

Phial (far&l), sb. [ME. a. OF. foie , also 
phiolt , ad. late L. phiola , L. phiala, ad. Gr. 
fpidhTj a broad flat vessel.] A vessel for hold- 
ing liquids, csp. drinks ; now usu. a small glass 
bottle, esp. for liquid medicine. Ilence Phi*al 
v. trans, to store or keep in a p, 

Phil-, form of Philo- used bef. a vowel or h. 

-phil (^ fil), -phile (fail), comb, element repr. 
Gr. <plKos loving, dear. In Gr., found only in 
personal names, with the sense ‘dear, beloved’, 
as Theophilus (dear to God). In 

med. and mod.L. often used in form -phi l us, 
- fhila with sense ‘lover, loving*. Hence in 
French words - phile , in Eng. •phile or -phil, as 
Anglophile, etc., for which forms with the 
pr efix Philo- are etymologically more correct. 
Philabeg, erron. 1. Filibeg, a kilt. 
Philadelphian ( fil£de*lfi£n) , a. and sb. 1615. 
[In sense A. i, f. Gr. brotherly love 

+ -AN ; in sense A. 9 in part, and in B., f. 
Gr. 4 >iAa 34 Philadelphia (i.e. the city of 

Ptolemy Philadelphus).] A. adj. 1. Brother- 
loving ; loving the brethren. 9 . Of or pertain- 
ing to the Philadelphians ; see B, and cf. Rev, 
ili. 7-13. 1693- 8* Of or pertaining to any city of 
the name of Philadelphia, esp. that in Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A. 4. Or or pertaining to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. B. sb. (pi.) A religious society 
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(the Philadelphian Society) organlzedin F.nglnnd 
towards the end ofthe 17th c. 1693. b. A native 
or inhabitant of Philadelphia (cf. A. 3) 1792. 

Philander (filaemdai), sb. 1737. [ad. Gr. 

( pthavbpos adj., fond of men, (of a woman) 
loving her husband, f. <pi\o- t Philo- + dvbp-, 
dyrjp ; in later use, a proper name for a lover. ] 
+1. A lover; one given to making love -1813. 
a. A name for certain marsupial animals ; a. A 
small wallaby (Macropus brunnii) first described 
by Philander de Bmyn. b. A S. Atner. opossum 
(Didelphys philander ). c. An Australian ban- 
dicoot (Perameles lagotis). 1737. Ilence Phi- 
la nder v. intr. to make love, esp. in a trifling 
manner; to dangle after a woman. Whence Phi- 
landerer, one who philanders; a male tint 1841. 

Philanthrope (ft* la^nJjrJup). 1734. [ad. Gr. 
(ptKapOpamos adj., f. c pi\o- PHILO- + avOpconos 
mm.] « Philanthropist. 

Philanthropic, -al (fil&n j>rp*pik, -&H, adjs. 

1789. [ad. F . philanthropique, f. Gr. <pi\av9p<u- 
fl-or (see prec.) + -IC+-AL.J Characterized by 
philanthropy ; benevolent, humane. So Phi- 
lanthro'pically adv . 1787. 

Philanthropine (fil3e*n]?r^piii). 1802. [ad. 
G. Philantkropin , a. Gr. <fnKav9 pajrtiv ov adj. 
neut. (formed after dvOpoomvov).] Name for 
the school founded in 1774 by Basedow or 
liassedau at Dessau, in Germany, for the educa- 
tion of children by his • natural system ’, in the 
principles of philanthropy, natural religion, 
etc. ; also any similar institution. Hence Phi- 
lanthro*pinist, an advocate of Basedow’s sys- 
tem ; also, a pupil at a p. 

Philanthropism (filae-njirjpiz’m). 1835. 
[f. Philanthropy* + -ism.] The profession or 
practice of philanthropy ; a philanthropic theory 
or system. 

Philanthropist (filsemJ>rJpist). 1730. [f. 
as prec. + -1 st.] One who practises philan- 
thropy; one who loves his fellow-men and 
exerts himself for their well-being. Formerly 
with the wider sense of * friend or lover of man . 

Philanthropize (filce*nj>r< 7 paiz), v. 1826. 
[f. as prec. + -ize.] x. intr. To practise phi- 
lanthropy. 9. trans. To make (persons) objects 
of philanthropy 1830. 

Philanthropy (filaemJrJpi). 1608. [ad. 
late L. philanthropia, a. Gr., f. <pi\dv 9 pantos ; 
see Philanthrope.] Love towards mankind ; 
practical benevolence towards men in general ; 
the disposition to promote the well-being of 
one's fellow-men. fb. spec. (cf. Titus iii. 4). 
The love of God to man -1711. 

Philately (filae'tili). 1865. [ad. Y. phila- 
telic, f. Gr. tfu\(o -, PHILO- + dreAq? free from 
charge, drcAcia exemption from payment (i£ 
dr f\uas franco ), Gr. arcAi^r «= free or franco , 
has been taken as =» ' postage-stamp the sub- 
stitute for the original impressed receipt stamp 
for the amount prepaid.] Stamp-collecting. 
Hence Philate'lic (-ate’lik) a. relating to or en- 
gaged in p. Philatelist, a stamp-collector. 

-phile : see -PHIL. 

Philharmonic (filhaimynik), a. and sb. 
1 762. \ a. F. philha rmonique, after ] t. filarmo- 

nico, f. Gr. <£iA(o-, PhIL((>- + dpfiovinbs HAR- 
MONIC.] A. adj. Loving harmony ; devoted to 
music 1813. B. sb. A lover of harmony ; a per- 
son devoted to music, 

A. P. Society , name oi various musical societies 
esp. that founded in London in 1811 for the pro- 
motion of instrumental musief hence P. concert , one 
given by the P. society. 

Philhellene (frlhel/h), a. and sb. 1825. 
[ad. Gr. d*tKl\Ktjv adj., loving the Greeks, f. 

+ i EAAj7i' Hellene.] A. adj. -» next. 
B. sb. ■* Philiiellenist. 

Philhellenic (filhelPnik, -e-nik), a. 1830. 
[f. as prec. + Hellenic. ] Friendly to Greece 
or the Greeks (esp. in relation to national inde- 
pendence). So Phllhelleniam (filhediniz’m), 
the principle of supporting the Greeks. Phil- 
helleniat (filhelPnist), a friend or supporter of 
Greece. 

Phillbeg, var. of Filibeg. 

Philip ((Hip). 1489. [a. Gr. */Atjnrot, lit. 
lover of horses.] 1. A man’s name ; e. g. that 
of the king of Macedon, in the expression ‘ to 
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appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober* 
1568. fa. Name of old French, Spanish, and 
Burgundian coins, issued by kings or dukes of 
this name -1769. 3. A former name for a 

sparrow ; contracted to Phip . Obs. exc. dial . ; 
al bodial. applied to the hedge-sparrow 14. 
Philippic (.fili-pik), sb. (a.) 159a. [ad. L. 
Philippicus , a. Gr. <fnKiirmte6s 9 f. Qibi-mrcs 
Philip (of Macedon). So mod.F. phihppiquc . ] 
A. sb. Epithet of the orations of Demosthenes 
against Philip king of Macedon ; hence applied 
to Cicero’s orations against Antony, and gen. to 
any discourse of the nature of a bitter invec- 
tive. B. adj. a. Of or pertaining to any person 
called Philip ; b. of Philippi ; c. of the nature 
of a philippic or invective 1614. 

Philippina (filiprna), Philippine, philo- 
pcena. 1848. [repr. (like F. Philippine, Du. 
filippine, etc.) G. vielliebchen, dim. of viellieb 
very dear (cf. liebchen darling), altered into 
Philippchen ( « little or darling Philip).] An 
amusement in which, at a dinner party, a per^ 
son finding an almond or other nut with two 
kernels cats one kernel, and gives the other to 
a person of the opposite sex ; when the parties 
next meet, the one who first says * Good morn- 
ing, Philippine!’ is entitled to a present from 
the other. Also applied to the double nut or 
kernel, and to the present claimed or given. 

Philippize (frlipaiz). v. 1607. [ad. Gr. 
(fn\nrm^uv, f. Qiknriros Philip; see -IZE.] 
intr. To favour, or take the side of, Philip of 
Macedon ; also gen. to speak or write as ont 
is corruptly inspired or influenced. 

The ora< les will P., as long as Philip is the master 1879. 

|[ Philister (fili-stai). 1828. [G., f. L. Phi- 

list xus, Gr. ViXicrnaios ; see PHILISTINE.] » 
Philistine sb. 3, 4. 

Phillstia (fili'stia). 1535. [med.L. * Gr. 
4 »iAio*rta; ult. repr. Ileb. p'lesheth.'] 1. The 
country of the Philistines, in south-west Pales- 
tine ; also, the people. 2. The class of ‘ Philis- 
tines ’ (sense A. 4) 1857. Hence Phili'atian a. 
of or pertaining to Philistia or the Philistines. 

Philistine (frlist3in,-tin), sb. and a. late ME. 
[a. F. Philistin, ad. late L. Philistinus, usu. in 
pi. Phi list ini, etc., ad. late Gr. ♦lAiort'Voi, 
UaXauTTivoi ; ad. ult. Heb. pTishtim (or -iim).\ 
A. sb. 1. One of an alien warlike people who 
occupied the southern sea-coast of Palestine, 
and constantly harassed the Israelites. **fg. 
Applied (humorously or otherwise) to 1 the 
enemy into whose hands one may fall, e.g» 
bailiffs, literary critics, etc. ; formerly, also, to 
the debauched or drunken 1600. 3. « Philis- 

ter, applied by German students to one not 
a student at a university 1824. 4. A person 

deficient in liberal culture ; one whose interest* 
are material and commonplace 1827. 

s. That bloodthirsty i\, Sir Licius OTrigger 
Sheridan. 4. The people who believe most that our 
greatness and welfare are proved by our being very 
rich, ..are just the very people whom we call tbs 
Philistines M. Arnold. 

B. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the people of 
Philistia 1842. 2. Like the modern ‘Philis- 

tine’; uncultured; commonplace; prosaic* 
(Of persons and things.) 1831. 

a Byron . . had in him a cross of the true P. breed 
SwtNUUKNIL 

Philistinism (frlistiniz’m, -ainiz'm). 1831. 

[ f. prec. + -ism. J The opinions, aims, and 
habits of social Pnilistines (see prec. A. 4) ; the 
condition of being a Philistine. 

Philistinism i we nave not the expression in Eng- 
lish. Perhaps we have not the word because wo 
have so muco of the thing M. Arnold. 

Phillipsite (fvlipsait). 1895. [f. J. W. 
Phillips t Eng. mineralogist ; see -ite\] Min. 
A hydrous silicate of aluminium, calcium, and 
potassium, found in cruciform twin crystals of 
a white colour. 

Phillis (frlis). Also Phyllis. 1639. [a. 
L. Phyllis, a girl’s name, a. Gr. 4*vAAfr female 
name, lit. foliage, f. <f>v\Aov leaf.] A generic 
proper name in pastoral poetry for a rustic 
maiden, or for a sweetheart ; also applied 
(after Milton) to a * neat-handed * table-maid or 
waitress. 

|| PhUlyrea (fili-rA, filirf- 4 ). 1664. [Bot.L, 
phyllyrea , erron. for phi lyre a, a. Gr. Qtkvpia, 
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app. deriv. of QtXbpa lime-tiec. Often spelt 
erron. phyll- and phyl-, ] Hot. A genus of 
ornamental evergreen shrubs (N.O. OUacex), 
natives of the Mediterranean region and the 
East ; also called jasmine-box or mock privet. 
Phillyrin (frlirin). 1838. [£ prec. + -in *.] 
Chem. A white crystallizable bitter substance 
obtained from the bark of Pkillyrea latifolia. 

Philo- (fill), be£ a vowel (or A) usu. phil- 
(iil), repr. Gr. comb, form from 

root of to love, dear, friend. Em- 

ployed in English to form new compounds, after 
the Gr. model, the second element of which is 
properly Greek, but often Latin, and even 
English ; esp. frequent with national names, as 
f .-German , p.-Turk, and the like. 

Philobi'bllc {Gr. book], a. fond of books; 

devoted to literature. Philogynist (fito'd^inist) 
(Gr. y\/vri woman], a lover or adrmrer of women. 
Philomath (Gr. H* 9 -, root of fi.avQa.viiv to learn], a 
lover of learnings a student, esp. of mathematics; 
formerly applied to an astrologers so Philoma*- 
thlc a., Pnilo*mathy. (All now rare.) Philo- 
te chnic [Gr. re\vri art], a. fond of or devoted to the 
arts, esp. the industrial arts. 

Philologer (fil*rl 5 d#u). 1588. [f. Philo- 
logy + -er.] « Philologist. Nowrart, 

Philologist (filp'lddgist). 1648. [f. next + 
-1ST.] 1. One devoted to learning or litera- 

ture ; a scholar, esp. a classical scholar. Now 
rare. a. A person versed in the science of 
language; a student of language 1716. 

Philology (filp’lodzi), 1614. [ad. L. philo- 
logies, a. Gr. <fn\o\oyia f f. <fH\ 6 \oyos fond of 
speech or learning, literary, f. <pi\o- + \ 6 yvs 
speech.] 1. Love of learning and litera- 
ture ; the study of literature, in n wide sense ; 
literary and classical scholarship; polite learn- 
ing. Now rare, 9. The science of language ; 
linguistics. (See also Comparative.) 1716. 
Hence Philologlc, -al adjs. of, pertaining to, 
concerned with, or devoted to the study of p. 
Philolo’glcally adv. 

Philomel (frlJmel), Philomela 
mrl&). poet, late ME. Also early and erron. 
phllomene. [a. F. philomilt\ ad. L. philomela , 

a. Gr. <fnXofj^\aj supposed to be £ <pi\o- 
Piiilo- + fil\os song, with vowel lengthened.] 
A poetic name for the nightingale. (Now always 
with capital P, usu. with ref. to the myth of 
Philomela metamorphosed into a nightingale.) 

And Philotnelc her song with teares doth ateepe 
Spenser. 

Philonian (foiliu*ni&n), a. 1874. [ad. L. 
Philonianus, f. Philo ^ -onem, ad. Gr, •btXajv ; 
see -an.] Of or pertaining to the Jewish phi- 
losopher Philo, who flourished at Alexandria 
about the beginning of the Christian era. So 
Plutonic a. PhMoniam, the system of Philo. 

Philoprogenitive (fi.-lijpridae’nitiv), a. 
1865. [irreg. f. PHILO- + L. frogenit -, progi- 
gnere to beget + -IVE.1 1. Inclined to produc- 
tion of offspring ; prolific. 9. PhrenoL Loving 
one’s offspring ; of or pertaining to love of off- 
spring 1876. So PhHoprogemitivenesa 1815. 
t Philosoph, -ophe. OE. [ad. L. pkiloso- 
phus , a. Gr. <piX6oo<pas, f. tplXos loving + 
vo<f>6i wise, a sage.] — Philosopher x ; now 
Also Philosophist 2. 

Philosophaster (filp'sJfscstdj, fil^sifse*stai). 
x6iz. [a. L., f. philosophies ; see -ASTER.] A 
•hallow or pseudo-philosopher. 

P hilosopheme (fil^'sdlfm). 1678. [ad. 
late L. phi losophema , a. Gr. <f>t\oo6<prjfsa, f. 
tpiKoercxptiv to philosophize.] A philosophic 
conclusion or demonstration; a philosophical 
Statement, theorem, or axiom. 

Philosopher (fil/rs^fai). [In 14th c. pki- 
losophre.fi lo- t - so/re , AF. var. of OE. philosophe 
Philosoph.] x. A lover of wisdom ; one 
versed in philosophy or engaged in its study ; 
formerly embracing men learned in physical 
science as well as those versed in the meta- 
physical and moral sciences, but now, when 
unqualified, restricted to the latter. Also dif- 
ferentiated, as moral p., political p.\ natural 
/. (* physicist). fa. An adept in occult 
science, as an alchemist, diviner, weather-pro- 
phet, etc. -1485. 3. One who regulates his life 
by the light of philosophy ; one who speaks or 
behaves philosophically 2599. 
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*, I feare bee will proue the weeping Phylowpber 
[Heraclitus] when he growes old Shakr. Pytha- 
goras. .is said to have first named himself p or lover 
of wisdom Coleridge. 3. For there was neuer yet 
P. That could endure the tooth.ake patiently Shake. 
Phr. Oil 0/ philosophers , an old drug compounded 
of powdered brick and linseed oiL 

Philosopher's Stone, late ME. [tr. med. 
L. lapis philosophorum (see prec, 2).] A reputed 
solid substance or preparation supposed by the 
alchemists to possess the property of changing 
other metals into gold or silver, the discovery 
of which was the supreme object of alchemy. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Philosophic (fildy fik), a. (sb.) 1644. [ad. 
post-cl. L. philosophicus ; see -IC.J A. adj. * 
next. B. sb. (pi.) Studies, works, or argu- 
ments pertaining to philosophy 1734* 
Philosophical (fildyfik&l), a . (sb.) late 
ME. [f. as prec. +-AL ; see -ical.] x. Of or 
pertaining to a philosopher or philosophy ; of 
the nature of, consonant with, or proceeding 
from philosophy or learning ; in earlier use in- 
cluding * scientific ' 1500. b. Physical, scien- 
tific. Now Obs. or arch. 1471. 9. Of persons, 

etc. : Skilled in or devoted to philosophy or 
learning (formerly including physical science) ; 
learned, late ME. 3. Characterized by practi- 
cal philosophy or wisdom ; befitting a philo- 
sopher in respect of wisdom or temperance 
1638. fB. sb. (pi.) The subjects of study in a 
course of philosophy -1716. 

1. The cuddy is a fish of which I know not the p. 
name Johnson. My mind is in a state of p. don I it as 
to animal magnetism Coleridge. b. Young Watt 
. .exhibited a box of p. toys 1843. a. The P. Trans- 
actions (of the Royal Society) {title). A p. chemist 
would probably make a very unprofitable busiuc<8 of 
farming Sir FL Davy. 3. His patience was more 
Philosophical! than his Intellect 1638. Hence Philo* 
ao'phically adv. 

Pbiloso'phico-, comb, form of Philoso- 
phic : — philosophically-, pliilosophical and . . 
as in p.-historic, etc. 1743. 

Philosophism (fil/rsdfiz’m). 1792. [n. F* 

philosophisme , f. Gr. tf>i\6cro<pos ; cf. sophism.] 
Philosophizing, or a philosophizing system ; 
usu., in a hostile scute, affectation of philo- 
sophy. 

The Dryasdust Philosophisina nnd enlightened 
Scepticisms Carlyle. 

Philosophist (fil^ sJfi st). "Now rare. 1589. 
[app. in sense x, from L. philo sophia + -JbT 
In sense a «= F. philosop/ustc.] fx. — Philo- 
sopher z. Puttenham. 2. One who philoso- 
phizes erroneously ; applied polemically to the 
French Encyclopaedists, and hence to rational- 
ists generally 1798. Hence Philosophi'ittic, 
-al adjs. rationalistic, sceptical. 

Philosophize (fil/rsdfoiz), v. 1594. [f. Gr. 
<fnK6<To<pos ; see Philosoph and -ize x.J x. 
intr. To play the philosopher ; to think, reason, 
or argue philosophically; to speculate, theorize. 
Also trans. with into. 2. trans . To render 
philosophic; to explain, treat, or construct 
philosophically 1658. 

«. Man philosophises as he lives. He may philo- 
sophise well or ill, hut philosophise he must *836 
Hence Philosophize!*. 

Philosophy (fiV*ffi). [ME. *. OF.fi/o-, 

philosophic , , ad. L. philosophies, a. Gr., f. <fn\6- 
o expos Philosoph.] x. (In the original and 

widest sense.) The love, study, or pursuit of 
wisdom, or of knowledge of things and their 
causes, whether theoretical or practical. fb. 
Occas. used esp. of practical wisdom -1750. 
a. That more advanced study, to which, in the 
mediaeval universities, the seven liberal arts 
wereintroductory; it included the three branches 
of natural, moral, and metaphysical philosophy , 
commonly called the three philosophies. Hence 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, late ME. 
3. ( *■ natural p.) The knowledge or study of 
natural objects and phenomena ; now usu. 
called ‘ science \ Now r««or Wj. ME, 4. 
(— moral p.) The knowledge or study of the 
principles of human action or conduct ; ethics, 
late ME. 5. metaphysical p.) That depart- 
ment of knowledge or study which deals with 
ultimate reality, or with the most general causes 
and principles of things. (Now the most usual 
sense.) 1794 6. Occas. used esp. of knowledge 

obtained by natural reason, in contrast with re- 
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vealed knowledge, late ME. 7. With of\ The 
study of the general principles i/some particu- 
lar branch of knowledge, experience, or activity; 
also, less properly, of any subject or phenome- 
non 1 7 1 3. 8. A philosophical system or theory. 

(With a and pi.) late ME. 9. a. The system 
which a person forms for the conduct of life, 

b. The mental attitude or habit of a philosopher; 


to serve God, and not to offend men 1357. 4. History 
is P. teaching by example Bolxngbrokb. 5. 1 regard 
P- then, .as the study which * takeb all knowledge for 
it* province * 190a. 6. Let Phyiosophy not be 

asham'd to be confuted 1640. 7. The great professor 
..of the p. of vanity [Rousseau] Bukick. 8. Ham. 
L v. 167. 9. My own Infirmities. .and the public 

news coming altogether have put my utmost p. to the 
trial 1774. 

-philous, terminal element in modern for- 
mations «= 4 lover 4 loving ', f. med.L. -philus, 
Gr. -epiXos -PHIL (q.v.) t -ous, as in ammo- 
philous, dendropkilous, hygrophilous ; hence 
•philimm, *phily (Gr. -epikia), expressing the 
state or quality of being what is denoted by 
- philous . aud occas. -philist lover (of), as 
at no pk Hist. 

Philtre, philter (frl tori, sb. 1587. [a. F. 
philtre, ad. L. philtrum (also formerly used), a. 
Gr. tptirpov love-potion, f. <fnX- t stem of 
< piKetv to love, <f> I'Aoy loving + - rpov suffix of 
instrument.] A love-potion or love-charm. 
Sometimes loosely, a magic potion. Hence 
Phl’ltre, phl’lter v. trans . to charm with a love- 
potion ; Jig. to bewitch. 

|j Phimosis (foimd^-sis). 1674. [mod.L., a. 

Gr. tpipaxTit muzzling.] Path. Contraction of 
the orifice of the prepuce, so that it cannot be 
retracted. 

Phit (fit), imitation of a sound like that 
made by a rifle-bullet 1894. 

Phiz (fiz). joc. colloq . 1688. [abbrev. of 

phiznomy. Physiognomy.] Face, counte- 
nance ; expression of lace. 

Phleb-, bcf. a cons, pblebo-, comb, form 
of Gr. tphitp, vein, <m element in terms 

of physiology, pathology, etc. 

|| Phlebitis (flibai tis\ 1822. [rood.L., f. 
Gr. see -itis.] Path. Inflamma- 

tion of the walls of a vein. Hence Fhlebi*tic a. 

Phlebo-, comb, element : see Phlkb-. 

Phlebograph (fle*b£graD [-graph], an instrument 
(sphyginugrapn) for recording diagnimmatically the 

e uisations of a vein. Plilebolite (fie bcdaiL), Fhie** 
olith [Gr. Atfloc; see -litk], a morbid calcareous 
concretion in a vein, a vein stone. Phlebology 
(fl/bpiodki) l - logy], that part of physiology or anato- 
my which treats of the veins; etc. 

Phlebotomize (fl/Jiftdramz), v. 1596. [a. 
F. phlibotomiser, f. med.L. phlebotomus, Gr. 
<p\f06rofios ; see next and -IZE.] a. intr. To 
practise phlebotomy ; to let blood by opening 
a vein. L. turns. To bleed (a person, etc.); 
also transf. and fig. c. intr. for pass. To be 
bled. Hence Fhlebo:tomixa*tion, blood-let- 
ting. 

Phlebotomy (fHVtSmi). ME. [a. OF. 
jlcbothomic , ad. L. phtebotomia, a. Gr. f. (ult.) 
ipktfio- Piilkbo- + -re pot -cutting, -cutter.J 
1. The action or practice of cutting open a vein 
so as to let blood flow, as a therapeutical 
operation ; venesection, bleeding. 9. transf. 
and fig. The drawing of blood in any way (lit. 
or fig-) ; esp. bloodshed ; 4 bleeding ’ in purse or 
pocket 1589* 

■ Warre is the P. of the Body Politique 1648. 
Fiscal P. 1827. Hence PhlebO’iomiat, one who 
practises p. ; a blood-letter. 

I| Phlegethon (Bcgfppa, flc*d^-). late ME. 
[a. Gr. QXtyiOoar. •our- *=> lit. * blazing '.] Gr. 
and Lot. Myth. Name of a fabled river of fire, 
one of the five rivers of Hades. 

Phlegm (flem)* [ME. /lecm,JUume f Jlem*i 
a. OF. Ileum** fiemme, mocLF. fiepnex — L. 
(post-cl.) phlegma, a. Gr. <f>\iypa inflamma- 
tion, morbid clammy humour (as the result of 
beat), £ fhJyoty to burn, l>laze. In x6th-i7th 

c. conformed In spelling to Gr.-L. original.] 
x. The thick viscous semifluid substance se- 
creted by the mucous membranes, esp. of the 
respiratory passages ; mucus, a. In old phy- 
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glology» regarded as one of the four bodily 
' humours ’, described as oold and moist, late 
ME. b. In mod. use ; esp. when morbid, and 
discharged by oough, etc. (Not now applied 
to the mucus of the nasal passages.) 1486. +c. 

With a and pi. A mass of phlegm or mucus 
-1727, ta. Old Chun. One of the fire ‘ prin- 
ciples ’ of bodies, also called water ; any watery 
Inodorous tasteless substance obtained by dis- 
tillation -1812. a* The character supposed to 
result from predominance of phlegm (sense 
1 a) In the bodily constitution; phlegmatic 
temperament ; coldness or dullness of character ; 
coolness or evenness of temper 1578. 

3. The patience of the people was creditable to 
their p. Meredith. Hence Phlegma'tic (flegmas*- 
tilc) a. of the nature of or abounding in p.; cold, 
slug gi sh, jipathetic ; cool, self-possessed. Phlegma*- 

|| Phlegmasia (flegmrbsia, -zii). PI. -ae. 
1706. [mod.L., a. Gr. <p\typa<rla.] Path. 
Inflammation, esp. inflammation accompanied 
by fever. 

P. Helens, or p. alba do lens, milk-leg or white-leg. 

Phlegmon (fle'gm^n). [ME. a. L. phleg* 
srton or phlegmona, a. Gr. <f>K ty/tovfi inflamma- 
tion, etc., f. <p\iy uv to burn.] Path. An in- 
flammatory tumour, a boil or carbuncle; in- 
flammation, esp. of the cellular tissue, tending 
to suppuration. Hence Pblegmo*nic» Phleg- 
monous a dp. pertaining to or of the nature of 
a p. Phle gmonoid a. resembling a p. 

Phlegmy (fle*mi) p a. 1550. [f. Phlegm 

+ -V *.] 1. Mucous ; containing or characterised 
by phlegm, a. — Phlegmatic 1607. 

Phloem (fl*ra*em). 1875. [mod., f. Gr. 
j>\6os mm ipKoifa bark + -17/ia, passive suffix.] 
Bot. The softer portion of the fibrovascular 
tissue, as dist. from the xylem or woody por- 
tion ; the bast with its associated tissues. 

Phlogistic (fhwigistik, -gi*j»tik), a. 1733. 

{ ’In sense x,f. Phlogiston + -ic ; in 2 and 3, 
mmed. ad. Gr. <pKoyi<rr6s inflammable.] x. 
Chem . Of the nature of or consisting of phlo- 
giston ; connected with or related to phlogiston, 
a. Path. Inflammatory 1754. t3- Fiery, heated. 
Inflamed [lit. and fig.) -1855. 

Phlogi -stl cate, v. Obs. exc. Hist. 1774. 
Tf. prec. + -ate 8 .] trans. To render phlogis- 
tic ; to combine with phlogiston. Chiefly in 
pa. pple. 

iPhlogisticated air or 
the phlogistic theory. (< 
fPhtog£stica*tion, combination with phlogiston i 
now colled deoxidation. 

Phlogiston (flodgi-stffn, -gi-st/n). 1733. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. epkoyt<rr6v t f. <f>\oy'i£tiv to set 
on fire, f. 4X07- flame, ablaut denv. of 

root of to bum. ] Chem. A hypo- 

thetical substance or principle, formerly sup- 
posed to exist in combination in all other com- 
bustible bodies, and to be disengaged in the 

S rocess of combustion ; the * principle of ln- 
ammability ' ; the matter of fire, conceived 
as fixed in inflammable substanoes. Hence 
PhlogPati&ii, Phlogi'stonist, a believer in the 
existence or theory of p. 

Phlogogenetic (flp g^fhe-tik), a . 1893. 
[f. Gr. <p\oyo-, comb. f. flame + -gene- 
tic.] Path. Producing inflammation. Also 
Phlogogo'xiict Phlogo'genoua ad/s. in same 
tense. 

Phlogppite (Bp'gtpih). <850. [£ Gr. 

f\oyanr6s fiery (1. <f>\oy- flame + w\j/, Air- face) 
+ -ite *.] Min. A magnesia mica, found in 
crystalline limestone and serpentine. 

[ Phlogosis (JW*i*sis ).Pf. -es (-fz). 1693. 

mod.L., a. Gr., L , 4^07- flame.] Path. 
nflammation. Hence Phlogosed (-du'rd) 
ppl. a. inflamed. Phlogoein (-A>*»n) Chem. a 
product of cultures of certain bacteria, which 

{ iroduces acute local inflammation. Fblogotic 
-f tik) a . inflammatory. 

Phlorizin (florai'zin, fl^rizln). Also for- 
merly called tphlorldsite. 1835. [f. Gr, 

^A^ov, <p\a6s bark + filCa root + -in.] Cheat. 
A bitter substance (C n HtiOi 0 ), crystallizing in 
•ilky needles, obtained from the bark of the 
root of the applet pear, plum, and cherry trees. 
PhlocVK befi a vowel phlor-,nsed in C him 


ox r as, names for nitrogen in 
(Cf. DKHILOOIST1CATED.) So 
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to form names of substances connected with 
Phlorizin, as 

Phloramine (flframain) [AmineI the amine 
(CeHjNOa = C#H fi Oa. NH a ) obtained in thin shin- 
ing films by the action of ammonia on phloroglucin. 
Phloretin (flB»*rltin), a sweet crystalline substance 
(Ci B H, 4 O b ) produced by the action of dilute acids on 
phlorizin * hence Phloretic (Iloretik) a., applied to 
an acid <CgHioOs) obtained from phloretin by the 
action of potash* also to ethers {phi ore tic ethers ) in 
which an organic radical takes the place of x atom of 
hydrogen in phloretic acid (Watts). Phloroglucin 
(flfr*gld’sin) (Gr. yAvirvc sweet 4- -1M *], a colourless or 
yellowish crystalline, intensely sweet substance 
~ " ' from phloretin, and occurring 


(CeH« 0 ,), obtained 
widely du 


lely distributed in plants. Phlorol _ 

phenol, an oily substance (CsHioO) obtained from 
salts or phloretic acid, or from creosote, Phlorone 
(fl^’raan), a yellow crystalline substance (CgHgOji), 
homologous with quinone, obtained by distillation of 
beech-wood and coal-tar. 

Phlox (flpks), 1706. [a. L., a. Gr. <f>\6£ a 
plant (prob. Silene), lit. flame.] Bot. A N. 
American genus of herbaceous (rarely shrubby) 
plants (N.O. Polemoniaces r), with clusters of 
salver-shaped flowers of various colours. b. 
attrib. p.-worm, the larva of an American 
moth, Heliothis phlogophogus , which feeds upon 
phloxes. 

f| Phlyctaena, -ena (fliktrna). 1693. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. <pkvKTaiva a blister, f. <pkvttv, 
(p\b£tiv to swell.] Path. An inflammatory 
vesicle, pimple, or blister upon the cuticle or 
the eye-ball. Hence || Phlyctenula (-een-), pi. 
•se [mod.L. dim. of phlyctcnd\, a small p., esp. 
upon the conjunctiva or cornea of the eye ; 
whence Phlyctenular (-Ben-) a. 

-phobe, a. Fr. -phobc,n d. L, - phobus , a. Gr. 
-0dj8oy -fearing, adj. ending, f. <f>60ot fear ; as 
in hydrophobe, Anglophobe, etc. 

-phobia, a. L. - phobia , a. Gr. -tpo&ia, 
forming abstr. sbs. from the adjs. in -<f>6pos 
(see prec.) with sense 'dread, hotror’; as in 
hydrophobia , Russop/tobia, etc. Hence -pho'bic 
forming adjs., -pho’blac, -phobist forming sbs. 

Phobia i8or. [prec. used as a 

separate word.] Fear, horror, or aversion, esp. 
of a morbid character. 

|| Phoca (f<7»-k&). PI. phocae (Cfr-si^pho- 
cas. 1599. [L., a. Gr. <f>wKrj seal.] Zool. A 
seal ; in mod. zoology, restricted to the genus 
typified by the Common Seal, P. vitulina. 
Hence Phocaxean a. of or pertaining to the 
Phocidx or seal family ; sb. a member of this 
family. Pho'c&l a. of or pertaining to a seal. 
Phoxine (tfirsoin) a. pertaining to the sub- 
family Phocinx, containing the seals proper ; 
sb. a member of this family. 

Phocenic (tornik, -semik), a. 1836. [for 
+phocxnic, f. Zool. L. Phocxna (a. Gr. <pijttcuva 
porpoise, f. eftw/crj seal) +-IC.] Chem. Applied 
to an acid obtained from porpoise- or dolphin- 
oil, orig. called Dklphinic, andsubseq. identi- 
fied with Valeric acid (CH,)j . C 2 Ht . C'O^H. 
So Pho'cenil, Pho'cenin, glyceryl valerate, or 
trivalerin, « Delphin sb. 2. 

Phocodont (f^’k^d^mt), a . {sb.) [f. Gr. 

<p6ncri seal + &Ws, ASovr- tooth.] Zool. Of or 
pertaining to the Phocodontia , an extinct sub- 
order of Cetacea , furnishing connecting links 
with the Phocidx or seals, b. sb. Any member 
of the Phocodontia . 

iiPhaebel (£f*bx). poet. 1590. [a, L., a. Gr. 

fem. of ipoipos bright ; cf. Phoebus, j 
Name of Artemis or Diana as goddess of the 
moon ; the moon personified. 

To morrow night, when P. doth behold Her ailuer 
visage, in the watry glasso Shaks. 

Phcebe * (fPbx ). 1700. [Echoic, but spelt 
after prec.] « Pewit 3, Pewee. 

|| Phoebus (fT*b£?s). late ME. [a. L., a. Gr. 
+of]3ox lit. bright, shining.] A name of Apollo as 
the Sun-god ; the sun personified. Chiefly poet. 
b. Apollo as the god of poetry and music, pre- 
siding over the Muses ; hence, the genius of 
poetry 1809. So Flicebe'an a . 

Phoenician (ftni-Jifin), sb. and a. [ME. 
Pkenicien . a. F. ph4nicitn t f. L. Phoenicia 
(sc. terra) -= L. Pheenue, a. Gr. toivitcij the 
country of the *oivtxtt (♦ofkiA); see -AN. 
The primary sense of Gr. is uncertain.] 

A. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Phoenicia, an 
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ancient country on the coast of Syria, which 
contained the cities of Tyre and Sidon ; also of 
any Phoenician colony. a. The language 
spoken by this people 1836. 

1. Astorcth, whom the Phoenicians call'd Astarte, 
Queen of Heav’u Milt. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to ancient Phoenicia, 
or its inhabitants or colonists; hence, Punic. 
Carthaginian x6ox. 

Phrenicopter (frnikpptsu). 1570. [ad. L. 
ph&nnopterus , a. Gr. <potvi/c6nT*pos flamingo, 
lit. red-feathered, f. ipotvtic- crimson + 

irripov feather.] Omith. Adopted form of the 
Gr. and L. name of the flamingo of Southern 
Europe [Phanicopterus roseus or antiquomm ). 
Phoenix \ phenix (frniks). [O E. and OF. 
Unix, a. med.L, phenix , L. phoenix, a. Gr. 
<f>otvi£ the bird, identical witji <poiv i£ Phoeni- 
cian, purple-red. The Eng. spelling was assimi- 
lated to L. in 16th c.] 1. A mythical bird, of 

gorgeous plumage, fabled to be the only one 
of its kind, and 10 live five or six bundled years 
in the Arabian desert, after which it burnt itself 
to ashes on a funeral pile, and emerged from 
its ashes with renewed youth, to live through 
another cycle of years, a. transf. and fig . a. A 
paragon ME. b. That which rises from the 
ashes of its predecessor 1591. 3. Astr One of 

the southern constellations 1674. 

x. But from hinnelf the P. only springs : SHf-bom. 
begotten by the ParenL Flame in which he burn'd, 
Another and the Same Dhydkn. 

|| Phoenix 14 (frniks). 1601. [mod.L. (Linn.) 
a. Gr. <poivi£ date palm, date.] A genus of 
palms, distinguished by their pinnate leaves. 
(P. dactylifera is the Date Palm.) 

||Pholas (ff>«‘la*s). PI. pholades (f«tfM&d/z). 
1661. [mod.L., a. Or. qxvXfa, ndj. 

lurking in a hole (c^wActSs).] Zool. A gpims 
of boring bivalve molluscs (family Pholadidx ) ; 
an animal of this genus, a piddock bo 
Pho-lad, -a*dean, Pho’ladid. 

Phonate (f£u*n*'t), v. 1876. [f. Gr. qwfi 
voice + -ATE 8 .] PhysioL intr. T o utter vocal 
sound ; trans. to sound vocally. Hence Pho’- 
natory a. pertaining or relating to phonation. 
Phonation (f^n^i-Jon). 184a. [f. Gr. </>o;i/i& 
voice + -ATION.] Physiol. The production or 
utterance of vocal sound ; usu. as dist. from 
articulation ; occas. gen. vocal utterance, voice- 
production. 

Phonautograph(fi7n^-t^graf). 1859. [f.Gi. 
(potvif voice + ai/TO-self + -GRAPH -writer (1. c 
recorder).] An apparatus for automatically 
recording the vibrations of sound by means of 
a rnembiane set in vibration by the sound- 
waves, and having a point attached which 
makes a tracing upon a revolving cylinder. 
Phone (f<?»u), sb. 1 1890. [ad. Gr. qcwif 
voice.] Phonetics . An elementary sound of 
spoken language ; a simple vowel or consonant 
sound. Also, any of the variants of a phoneme 
Phone, sb.% and v. 1884. Colloq. ahbrev. 
of Telephone ; also of ear- or head-phone . 

Phoneidoscope (hwmiThfsk^ip). 1878. [f. 
Gr. <p<uvi) voice + eidos form + -SCOPE.] An 
instrument for exhibiting the colour-figures pro 
dured by the action of sound-vibrations upon a 
thin film, e.g, of soap-solution. 

Phoneme (fJu*n/m). 1923. [ad. F. pho- 
rtime , ad. Gr. (fxloyrjpa sound, speech.] Philol 
A speech-sound considered in respect of its 
functional relations in a linguistic system. 
Phonetic (f£he*tik), a. 1826. [ad. mod.L. 
phone ticus, a. Gr. <pwrjruc6t adj., f. (ulL) 
(pojvtLu to utter sound.] x. Representing vocal 
sounds ; applied to signs which represent the 
(elementary) sounds of speech, or which ex- 
press the pronunciation of words, b. Applied 
to systems of spelling in which each letter 
represents invariably the same spoken sound 
1848. a. Of, pertaining or relating to the 
sounds of spoken language ; consisting of vocal 
sounds 1861. b. Involving vibration of the 
vocal chords (as opp. to mere breath or whisper) 
1880. Hence Phone'tical a. I rare ), phonetic ; 

•ly adv. Phonetician • fomJti’jan) -* Phonet- 
ist i. 1848. Phone ‘tlcUm, p. quality, or the 
p. system, of writing or spelling. Phone tidet. 


H ( Ger. Kiln), t (Fr. p«m). fl (Ger. * (Ft. dime), v (cttrl). i (e«) (there), i (#1) (rein). { (Fr. tain). S <fir, ton, Mrth). 
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An advocate of p. spelling. Phoneticize v. 
tram , to render p., to write phonetically. 
Phonetics (fifne'tiks), sb. pi. 1841. [See 
prec. and >ics.] That section of linguistic 
science which treats of the production of the 
sounds of speech and their representation ; the 

E honetic phenomena (of a language or dia- 
>rt). 

Phonetlsm (l<?u*n/'tiz’m). 1879. [f. Gr 

Aon 'TjTos to be spoken (f. <f>cuytty) + -rsM.J 
Phonetic representaiion ; reduction to a pho 
neiic system of writing or spelling. 

Phonetist (fju-nfti&t). 1864. [f. as prec. 

+ - 1 st. J 1. A person versed in phonetics; 
one who studies the sounds of speech, a. A 
phoneticist 1875. 

Phoney (l<?u*ni), a . U.S \ slang. 1902. 
[perh. var. of fawney (worthless) ring, f. lr. 
/d une ting.l Counterfeit, sham. 

Phonic (iJu’nik), a. 1823. [f. Gr. <p<ovi] 

voice + -IC.J x. Acoustic, a. — Phonetic a, 
eb. 1843. Also sb. pi. (1683), tacoastics-1842 
phonetics [rare) 1844. 

Phono- (fJunfl), bef. a vowel phon-, comb, 
foi m of Gr. voice, sound, used extensively 
in modern technical terms, as Phonograph 
Phonology, etc. ; and also in Phonoca’mptic 
[Gr. najaiTTds, - t/cos , f. xdfjcnreiv to bend] a . 
[rare) having the property of reflecting sound, 
or producing an echo ; cataphonio ; hence 
Phonoca'mptica, cataphonics, catacoustics. 
Pho'nofllm, a cinematographic film in which 
the characters speak 1922. Phono’ me ter [ Gr. 
/lirpov measure j, an instrument for measuring 
or recording the number or force of sound- 
waves. Pbo*noscope [-scope], (a) name for 
various instruments by means of which sound- 
vibrations are represented in a visible form ; 
( b ) *» Microphone. 

Phonogram (fJu-mfgrrem). i860, [f. Pho- 
no- + -GRAM ; in sense 2, after telegram .] 1. 

A character representing a spoken sound; spec. 
a letter of (Pitman's) phonography. 9. The 
sound-record made by a phonograph ; a pho- 
nographic record or message 1884. 
Phonograph (fJu-n^graf), sb. 1835. [f. 

Gr. (poovTf voice + (in sense 1) -( 6 )ypa<poi 
written, (in sense 2) -7 pA<pos writing, writer; 
see -graph.] ti. « prec. x (rare) -1857. +9. « 
Phonautograph 1863. 8. (spec, talking p.) 

An instrument, invented by Thomas A. Kdison, 
by which sounds are automatically recorded 
and reproduced 1877. Hence Pho ’nograph v. 
trans. a. to report in (Pitman's) phonography ; 
b. to record or reproduce by or as by a p. 
Phonography (fftygr&fi). 1701. [f. Gr. 

epojvri voice (see Phono-) + -graphy.] ti. 
The art or practice of writing according to 
sound ; phonetic spelling -1851. 9. spec. Pit- 
man's system of phonetic shorthand 1840. 3. 

The automatic recording of sounds, as by the 
Phonautograph, or the recording and repro- 
duction of them by the Phonograph ; the con- 
struction and use of phonographs 1861. Hence 
Phono* grapher, a phonetist ; one who uses p. 
(sense 9), or the phonograph. Phonogra'- 
phic a . phonetic; of, pertaining to, or using p. 
(sense 2) ; of, pertaining to, or produced by the 
phonograph ; -ally adv. 

Fhonolite ff<?u-n 31 ait). 1828. [f. Phono- 
+ -LITE.] Min. Name for various volcanic 
rocks which ring when struck; clinkstone. 
Hence Phonoll'tlc a. 

Phonology (fifnp’isd^i). 1799. [f. Gr. 

tpojtrfi (see Phono-) + -logy.] The science of 
vocal sounds ( — Phonetics), csp. of those of a 
particular language ; also, the system of sounds 
and phonetic features or conditions of a lan- 
guage. Hence Phonolo'gic, -&1 ad/s. phonetic ; 
•ly adv. Phono'logist, a phonetist 
Phonopore (fJ«*n<ypo*a). 1886. [f. Phono - 
•f Gr. itopos passage. ] An apparatus by means 
of which electrical impulses produced by in- 
duction, as in a telephone, may be used to 
transmit messages along a telegraph wire, with- 
out interfering with the current by which or* 
dinary messages are simultaneously trans- 
mitted. Phonopo'ric d. Also Pho'nophore. 
Phonotype (ffruJuip), sb. 1844. [f. Pho- 
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no- + Type.] A character of a phonetic al- 
phabet adapted for printing; (without a and 
pi.) phonetic print or type. Hence Photo- 
type v. trans. to prim in p. Fhonoty'pic, -al, 
iidjs., -ly adv . Pho'notyplat (-taipist), an ad- 
vocate or user of p. Pho'notypy (-taipi), a 
method or system 01 phonetic printing. 

-phore (H 5 *i), mod.L. -phorus, •phorum, a. 
Gr. -<p6pos t •ov bearing, bearer, t. <ptpuv to 
bear, used to form various technical words, as 
semaphore , gono phore, phonophore . Hence 
-PHOROUS. 

|| Phorminx (f^'imiqks). 1776. [mod.L., a, 
Gr. <p6pfuy£.') A kind of cithara or lyre used 
by the ancient Greeks to accompany the voice. 
|| Phormium (fjpjmitfm). 1852. [mod.L. 
a. Gr. tpopptov a species of plant.] Bot. A 
genus of liliaceous plants (suborder Hemerocal - 
use), comprising a single variable species, P. 
tenax, the New Zealand flax ; any ol these. 

Phorone (fonJu*n). 1859. [Shortened from 
camphorone (f. Camphor + -one).] fa-. A 
substance, C 9 H 14 0 , now called camphorpho- 
rone ; b. An isomer of this substance, diisopro - 
pylidene acetone, a colourless oil with aromatic 
odour. 

Phoronomy (forp-nfimi). 1877. [ad. mod. 
L. phoronomia , f. Gr. <f>opd. motion (f. tjtipuv to 
bear) +-nomia : cf. Astronomy.] The purely 
geometrical theory of motion ; kinematics. 
Hence Phorono'mic a. kinematic. Fhorono*- 
mics sb. -■ phoronomy . 

-phorous (fores), comb, element, f. mod.L 
- phorus , -<p6pos + -OUS, forming adjs. ; syno- 
nymous with -FEROUS, but properly used only 
in words derived from Gr., e.g. carpophorous , 
oophorous, phonophorous , etc. 

Phosgene (fp'sdsjfn). Also -gen (-dgen). 
1812. [f. Gr. light +-gene, -GEN.] Chem. 

A name for the gas carbon oxychloride, COClj, 
orig. obtained by exposing equal volumes of 
chlorine and carbonic oxide to the sun's rays. 
Also called p. gas. 

Phosgenlte (f^'sd^/nait). 1849. [f. prec. 

+ -ITE *.] Min. A mineral consisting of nearly 
equal parts of carbonate and chloride of lead, 
occurring in tetragonal crystals. 

phosph- — PHOsrHO-, comb, form of 
Phosphorus. 

Phospham (fp-sfaem). 1866. [f. Phosph- 
*f Am(monia).] Chem. The nitril of phos- 

{ ihoric acid (PHN 2 ), a white, reddish, or yel- 
owish-red powder. 

Phosphate (f/rsfrt). 1795. [a.F.,f.PHOspn- 
+ -ATE 4 .] Chem . A salt of phosphoric acid, 
b. In pl. t esp. the phosphates of lime or iron 
and alumina, as constituents of cereals, etc. 
1858. Hence Pho'sphated a. converted into a 
p. ; combined with or containing phosphoric 
acid. Phosphatic a. of the nature of, charac- 
terized by the presence of, or containing a p. 

■ Phosphaturia (fpsf&tia«*ria). 1876. [f. 

prcc. + -uria.] Path . A morbid state evi- 
denced by the excess of phosphates in the urine. 
Hence PhoBphatu'ric a. 

Phosphene (f/>'sfth). 187a. [irreg. f. Gr. 

<pw$ light + <paly* tv to show. | An appearance 
of rings of light produced by pressure on the 
eyeball, due to irritation of the retina. 
Phosphide (fp-sfaid). 1849. [f. Phosph- 

+ -IDE. J Chem . A combination of phosphorus 
with another element or a radical. (Earlier 
name phosphuret .) 

Phosphine (f^-sfain). 1871. [f. Phosph- 
+ -ink 5 ; cf. Amine.] Chem. 1. A name for 
phosphuretted hydrogen gas, PH # (as an ana- 
logue of ammonia, NH 3 ) 1873. 9 . A phos- 

phorus ammonia; a compound having the 
structure of an amine , with phosphorus in place 
of nitrogen; e.g. monoethyl p. t CjHj.P.Hj. 
1871. Hence Phoaphl'nic a. of, pertaining to, 
or derived from p. ; in phospkinic acid , anyone 
of various acids formed from the primary and 
secondary phosphines by fixation of 3 and 2 
atoms of oxygen respectively. 

Phosphite (f^sfait). 1799. [a. F., f. 

Phosph- + -ite *.] Chem. A salt of phosphor- 
ous acid. 
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Phospho- (ff sfo) f bef. a vowel Phosph*, 
comb, form, shortened from Phosphorus. 
Phosphonium (ffsf<?a*ni£m). 1866. [f. 

Phosph(orus + ending of Ammonium.] Chem. 
A combination of hydrogen and phosphorus, 
PH 4 , analogous to ammonium, entering as a 
monovalent radical into many compounds, as 
p. iodide , PH4I, etc. Hence Phoapho*nlc a ., 
in p . acid, any one of several compounds de- 
rived from phosphoric acid by the replacement 
of hydroxyl (OH) by a hydrocarbon group. 
Occas. called pkosphinic, or phospheni lie acid. 
Phosphor (fp-sf/fc), sb. (a.) 1635. [ad. L. 
phosphorus Phosphorus.] x. (With capital P.) 
The morning star ; the planet Venus when ap- 
pearing before sunrise; Lucifer. Now only 
poet . +9. ■■ Phosphorus a. -18x9. g. ■* 

Phosphorus 3 ; esp. in p.-brottze, - copper , •tin, 
•zinc, alloys of phosphorus with these metals; 
see Bronze, etc. tB, adj. Light-giving ; phos- 
phorescent -1820. 

z. Bright P., fresher for the night Tbnnybon. 

Phosphorate (fc'sf6r*»t), v. 1789. [f. 
Phosphorus + -ate *.] Orig. and chiefly in 
ppl. a. Phosphorated, trans . To combine or 
impregnate with phosphorus. 

Phosphoreal (fpsf6®'«Ul), a. 1745. [f. 
(doubtful) L, phosphorous (t phosphorus) + -al] 
Of or pertaining to phosphorus ; resembling 
that of phosphorus. 

Phosphoresce (fpsfftre's), v. 1794. [f. 

Phosphorus + L. - escere , formative of incep- 
tive vbs.] intr. To emit luminosity without 
combustion (or by gentle combustion without 
sensible heat) ; to shine in the dark. 
Phosphorescent (f^fore-sint), a. (sb.) 
1766. [C Phosphorus ; see -escent.] Hav- 
ing the property of shining in the dark ; 
luminous without combustion or without sen- 
sible heat ; self-luminous. B. sb. A phospho- 
rescent substance 1863. Hence Phospho- 
rescence, the condition or quality of being p. 
Phosphoric (fpsfp'Tik), a. 1784. [ad. F. 
bhosphorique ; see Phosphor and -ic.] x. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a phosphorus 
(sense 2) ; phosphorescent. 9. Chem. Of or 
pertaining to the clement phosphorus; spec. 
applied to compounds in which phosphorus has 
its higher valency (pentavalent) as opp. to 
Phosphorous ; esp. in p. acid -■ trihydrogen 
phosphate, H,P 0 4 — P( 0 H) 3 0 , a colourless, 
inodorous, intensely bitter acid 1791. 
Phosphorite (fcrsforeit). 1796. [f. Phos- 

phorus + -itk X J Min. A name orig. applied 
to Apatite, or native phosphate of lime ; now 
only to a non-crystallized variety from Estre- 
mndura, Spain, and elsewhere. 

Phospborize (ijrsf 5 reiz), v. 1799. F- 
phosphoriser , f. Phosphorus; see -IZE.] — 
Phosphorate. Orig. and chiefly in ppl. a. 
Pho 'aphorized. 

Phosphoro*, comb, form of Phosphorus, 
used to form chemical and other terms ; as 
Phospborogenic (-d^e'nik) a ., causing phos- 
phorescence ; spec, applied to those rays of the 
spectrum whicn excite phosphorescence in cer* 
tain objects. 

Phosphoroscope (frsfttfskdbp). i860. 
[-scope.] a. An apparatus for observing and 
measuring the duration of phosphorescence in 
such substances as emit light for a very short 
period; b. A scientific toy consisting of an 
arrangement of glass tubes containing various 
phosphorescent substances, each glowing with 
a different coloured light. 

Phosphorous (f/rsfSres), a. 1777. U- next 
+ -ous ; in sense a, ad. F. phosphortux ; see 
-ous c.l 1. - Phosphorescent a. 9. Chem. 
Abounding in phosphorus; spec, applied to 
compounds into which phosphorus enters in its 
lower valency (trivalent), as opp. to phosphoric j 
esp. in p. acid P(OH),. X794. 

Phosphorus (fp m sfftrtfe). 1699. [a. L., a. 
Gr. <po>a<p 6 pot adj. (£. <pm light + ipopos 
bringing) ; hence as sb. (sc. dcrHjp) the morning 
star.] x, (with capital P) : The morning star: 
« PHOSPHOR i. Now rare. 9. Any suratance 
or organism that phosphoresces ; esp. (in later 
use) a substance that absorbs sunlight, and 
shines in the dark. PI. tphoaphomsea, t’*a» 
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photpfcorL Now rart* a* Chem. One of the 
non-metallic elements, a yellowish translucent 
substance resembling wax, widely distributed 
in nature in combination with other elements ; 
it is extremely inflammable, undergoing slow 
combustion at ordinary temperatures, and 
hence appearing luminous in the dark. (Symbol 

attrib. and Comb., as /. matches , poisoning ; in 
Chem. * of p., as /. oxychloride, etc. ; p, necrosis, 
gangrene of some part of the jaw-bone, due to the 
mines of d., a disease affecting persons engaged in 
the manufacture of matches ; p. paste, a paste con- 
taining p., used to kill vermin. 
fPhosphuret (fysfiuret). Also-oret. 1799. 
[ad. mod.L. phofihoretum, after F. phosphure 
phosphide ; see -uret.] Chem . — Phosphide 
-1868. Hence Pho'sphuretted a . (also phos- 
phor-), combined chemically with phosphorus, 
as phosphuretted hydrogen — Phosphine. 
Phossy (fysi),<j. colloq. Alsofossy. 1889. 
[ f. phos, colloq. ahbrev. of PHOSPHORUS + -V 1 . ] 
In p. jaw, pop. name for phosphorus necrosis 
of the jaw. 

Photic rare. 1843. [f. Gr. <puis t 

fur- light + -ic.] Pertaining or relating to 
light. So Photics sb . pi., (a) the science of 
light and its intrinsic properties (occas. used 
instead of optics ) ; (£) applied in U. S. to that 
class of mechanical inventions embracing illu- 
minating apparatus generally. 

Photo (fJu‘t<?). 1870. Colloq. abbrev. of 

Photograph. 

Photo- (fJut£), bef. a vowel properly phot- 
(but also in full from photo-), repr. Gr. tparro-, 
comb, form of <puis, <pcur- light. z. Words 
in which photo- simply denotes * light \ 

l|Pho tobacte*rium, a phosphorescent bacterium. 
Pnotoche’mlcal a. of or pertaining to the chemical 
action of light ; so Photoche'mistry. Photo- 
dyna*mic, -al adjs . [s,eo Dynamic], pertaining or 
relating to the energy of light; so PnO'todyna*- 
mica, that part of physics which deals with the 
energy of light, esa in relation to growth or move- 
meat in plants. Pho>tomagne*tlC a., applied to 
certain rays of the spectrum having, or supposed to 
have, a magnetic influence ; so Photoma’gnetlain, 
photomagnetic property or character ; that branch of 
physics which deals with the relations between light 
and magnetism. Photopho'bia [-phobia], dread of 
or shrinking from light, esp. as a symptom of disease 
of the eyes. Pho'tophore [-phoreJ, an apparatus 
with an electric light, used for examination of internal 
organs of the body, etc. Phototherapy, a system 
of treatment of certain skin diseases by exposure to 

P articular light-rays, introduced by N. R. Ftnsen of 
oiwnhagen. 

a. Words in which photo- indicates connexion 
with photography, or some photographic pro- 
cess ; being sometimes practically equivalent to 
Photographic, as in p.-process, -radiogram, 
•i telegram , -tracing, - transfer , - zincograph , vb., 
etc. 

Pho to-ele ctrotype, a process in which a photo- 
giaphic picture is produced in relief, so as to afTord, 
by electro-deposition, a matrix for a cast, from which 
impressions in ink may be obtained. Photogra'm- 
meter [f. Photogram + -meter], a photographic 
camera combined with a theodolite, for use in survey- 
ing, or for taking pictures for use in map-making. 
Pho'to-mecha’nical a. combining a photographic 
and a mechanical process. Pho to-relie'f, an image 
in relief produced by a photographic process. Photo* 
acu'lpture, a process in which the Bubject is 
photographed simultaneously from a number of 
different points of view all round, and the photo- 

f raphs are used to trace successive outlines on a 
lock of modelling clay which is afterwards finished 
by hand. Photo- te’lescope, a telescope with photo- 
graphic apparatus, used for photographing start or 
other heavenly bodies. Pho'totypo'graphv [Typo- 
graphy]. printing from an engraving in relief pro- 
duced by a photo-mechanical process. Pho'to- 
xylography (-sailygr&fi) [Xylography], a process 
of employing photography in the preparation of 
wood blocks Tor printing from. 

8. Prefixed to the names of chemical salts, etc., 
and of chemical processes to express the effect 
of light in changing the molecular constitution 
of the salt, etc. (by virtue of which it can be 
employed in photography. ) ThusPho’to-sa*lt, 
a general term for any salt so modified by light ; 
so photo-bromide* -sulphate, etc. 

Photouhromatic (tfuihflcwmse tik),o. 1888. 
[f. Photo- + Chromatic.] Of or pertaining 
to the chromatic or colouring action of light ; 
pertaining to or produced by photochromy. So 
PhQ'tafihrome, name foe a coloured photo* 


graph. Photo*chro*motype, a picture in colours 
printed from plates prepared by a photo-relief 
process. Pho'tochromy, (a) the art or process 
of colouring photographs; (b) colour-photo- 
graphy. 

Photo-electric, a . Also photelectric. 

1863. [f. Photo- + Electric.] a. Pertaining 
to, furnishing, or employing electric light 1863. 
b. Of or peitaining to photo-electricity; pro- 
ducing an electric effect by means of light 
1880. c. Used for taking photographs by 
electric light. So Pho-to-electrL'clty, electricity 
generated or affected by light. 
Photoelectrotype s see Photo- a. 

Pho to-engra-vlng. 187a. [f. Photo- a 
+ Engraving.] Any process in which, by the 
action of photography, a matrix is obtained 
frorn which prints in ink can be taken. (Usu. 
restricted to those cases in which the matrix is 
in relief, as dist. from Photogravure.) 

Pho to-galvano’graphy. 1855. [f. Pho- 
to- 2 4- GaLvanography. 1 A process of ob- 
taining from a positive photograph, by means of 
a gutta-percha impression Irom a relief negative 
in bichromated gelatine, an electrotype plate 
capable of being used as in copper-plate print- 
ing. So Photo-galva’nograph, a print thus 
formed. Photo-galvanogra*phic a. 
Photogen (fJu’t^djen). 1864. [f. Gr. <p£is t 
(pur- (Photo- 1) + -gen.] A kind of paraffin 
oil ; kerosene. 

Photogene (fJu-tJd^fii). 1864. [SeePnoTo- 
1 and -GEN 3.] Physiol . A visual impression 

(usu. negative) continuing after the withdrawal 
of the object which produced it ; an after-image. 
Photogenic (-d^emik), a. 1839. [See 
PiiOi'O-, -gen, -IC.) 1. Produced by light; 

^photographic (-1867). a. Producing or emit- 
ting light 1863. 3. That is an apt subject for 

artistic photography. 

Photoglyph (tfu-tfglif). 185a. [f. rnoTo- 
a + y\vcprj Glyph.] An engraved plate, such 
as can be printed from, produced by the action 
of light. So Photogly'phic, Photogly -ptic adjs. 
Pho*toglyphy, the art or process of engraving 
by means of the action of light and certain 
chemical processes ; the production of photo- 
glyphic plates and photoglyphs or photogra- 
vures. 

f Photogram ( 0 u-t£graem) . 1859. [f. Photo- 
34- -gram as in telegram ).] ** PHOTOGRAPH. 

Photograph (fflu’ttJgruf), sb. 1839. [*• Or. 
<j puts Photo- i + -ypeupos written, delineated 
(cf. Autograph, Paragraph).] A picture, 
likeness, or facsimile obtained by photography. 
Photograph ( 0 u*t<$graf), t>. 1839. [f. prec. 
sb.] 1. trans. To take a photograph of. b. 
nbsol . or inlr . To take photographs 1861. c. 
intr, (for pass.) To * take ’ (well or badly) 1893. 
a. trans. fig. To portray vividly in words; to 
fix on the mind or memory 1863. 

1 . When a distant landscape is photographed, a 
large number of rays of light are concentrated upon 
the film 1883. C. 1 do not p. at all well 1893. a. in- 
delibly photographed on a memory from which few 
things, have been effaced 1863. 

Photographer (0tygrafw). 1847. [f. prec. 
+ -lr 1 .] One who practises photography, 
esp. as a business. So TPhoto*graphist 1843. 
Photographometer (fju-.tfgrafymftw). 
1849. [f. as prec. + -ometer, -meter.] An 

instrument for ascertaining the degree of sen- 
sitiveness of photographic films to the chemical 
action of light. 

Photography (f^-grfifi). 1839. [f. Gr. 

(puts Photo- i + - ypa<pta writing, delineation ; 
see -GRAPHY.] The process or art of produc- 
ing pictures by means of the chemical action of 
light on a sensitive film on a basis of paper, 
glass, metal, etc. ; the business of producing 
and printing such pictures. So Fhotogr&'phic, 
•al adjs. of, pertaining to, used in or produced 
by p. ; engaged or skilled in p. j -ly adv . 
Photogravure (0n:t£|gravio»u), sb. 1879* 
[a. F., f. Photo- + gravure engraving.] Photo- 
engraving; esp. the process of preparing a 
matrix by transferring a photographic negative 
to a metal plate, and then etching it in ; a pic- 
ture produced by this process. Hence Photo- 
gravuTo v . trans. to reproduce by p. 


Photoheliograph (fMehrliigraf). i86r. 
[f. Photo- 4 * Gr. fanos sun + -graph.] — He- 
liograph s. 

Photolithography (01^,11 Jp-grafi). 1 858. 
[f. Photo- a + Lithography.] The art or 
process of producing, by photography, designs 
upon lithographic stone, etc., from which 
prints may be taken as in ordinary lithography. 
So Photollthograph, a print produced by p. 
1855. Pho tolitho’grapher, one who practises 
p. Photolithogra'phic a. 

Photology (fotylddsi). rare . 1828. [f. Gr, 
<pun Photo- 1 +-LOGY. J The science of light ; 
optics. Hence Photolo'gic, -al adjs . optical. 
Photo*logist» one versed in p. 

Photometer (fotp-m/toj). 1760. [f. Gr. (puis 
Photo- i + -meter.] An instrument for mea- 
suring the intensity of light or comparing the 
intensity of light from various sources. 
Photometry (fotymetri). 1824. [ad. mod. 
L. photometria, f. Gr. (puis PHOTO- I + -fUTpia 
mktry.] Measurement of light; comparison 
of the intensity of light from various sources ; 
the use of a photometer. Hence Photometric* 
-al adjs . ; -ly adv. Photometrician (-ijftn). 
Photomicrograph mai*kr<fgrci 0 . 

1858. [f. Photo- 2 + Gr. pun pus Micro- + 
-graph.] A photograph of a microscopic ob- 
ject on a magnified scale. So -micro*graphy. 

Photon ffiTuq^n). 1926. [f. Gt.</nut-, <puis 

light, after electron."] Physics . A corpuscle or 
unit particle of light. 

Photophone 1880. [f. Gr. <pws 

Photo- i + -<paivos sounding, sounder, <puivff 
voice, sound.] An apparatus in which sounds 
are transmitted by light ; esp. that invented by 
A. Graham Bell and Sumner Tainter in 1880. 
See Radiophone. Hence Photopho'nic a . 
Photo ‘phony, the use of the p. ; the conveyance 
of sound-vibrations by means of light. 
Photoscope (fiJu-tJsktfup). 1873. [f. Piioto- 
x + -scope. J a. A means of examining light, 
e.g. for purposes of analysis. b. \viilh photo- 
taken as «=■ photograph .] A lens or apparatus 
wilh lenses, through which photographs are 
viewed. Hence Photosco'pic a. pertaining to 
the examination of light; belonging to a p. 
Photosphere ( 0 u-t<!fsfl«u). 1664. [f. Photo- 
1 + Gr. otyaipa ball. Sphere.] 1. A sphere or 
orb of light, a. Astron . The luminous envelope 
of the sun (or a star), from which its light and 
heat radiate 1848. Hence Photosphe ric a. 
Photostat (f<7u-t<ktaet). 1913. [f. Photo- 8 
+ -ST at.] A trade name for a photographic 
apparatus designed for taking a copy of a flat 
original on sensitized paper, and giving a nega- 
tive image; a copy so made. Hence as vb. 
and Photosta*tic a. 

Photosynthesis (fJut^si-n]>/sia). 1904. [f. 
Photo- + Synthesis.] Chemical combina- 
tion caused by the action of light; spec, in 
plants the conversion of the carbon dioxide 
and water of the air into carbohydrates brought 
about by exposure to light. Hence Photo- 
synthesize v. trans. to convert (carbon dioxide 
and water into carbohydrates) by p. Pho toByn- 
the-tic a. of or belonging to p. -the'tically adv. 


y PhototOnus (fotytJnffc). 1875. [mod.L. 
f. Gr. epSjs, <parro - Photo- + rdvos tension* 
Tone.] Bot. The normal condition of sensi- 
tiveness to light in leaves and other organs, 
maintained by continued exposure to light. 
Hence Phototo*nic a . 

Phototropic (fiatitrypik), a. 1899 . [f. 
Photo- + Gr, - rpbvos turning -1- -ic.j Bot, 
Bending or turning under the influence of light ; 
a more accurate substitute for Heliotropic. 


Phototype trip), sb. 1859. [f. Gr. 
(pais Photo- + -type.] A plate or block for 
printing from, produced by a photographic pro- 
cess ; also, the process by which such a plate is 
produced, or a picture, etc.* printed from it. 
Hence Phototype v. trans . to reproduce by 
means of phototypy, Phototypic a. Photo* 
typy* the art or process of making phototypes. 

T^tozincogfmpMy(f^»ffi?zigygriLfi). i860, 

[f. Photo- + Zinc + -graphT.] The art or 


process of _ 
a design on a zinc pi 


photographic methods 
i whic h prints can 
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be taken. Hence Photorinco graph sb. a plate, 
or a picture or facsimile, produced by p. Fho- 
tozicograph v. trans . to produce or oopy by 
p. Photozincogra*phic, -al adjs, 

Phra -gmocone. Also err on. phragma-. 
1847. [f. Gr. <f>payf*6s fence + Jeon' 09 CONE.] 

Zoo/. The conical chambered internal skeleton 
of a fossil belemnite; also, by extension, the 
corresponding part in other fossil cephalopoda 
Phrase (Irriz), sb. 1530. [ad. late L. 
phrasis (formerly also used), a. Gr., f. fp&fav , 
to point out, tell.] i. Manner or style of ex- 
pression ; diction, phraseology, language. a. 
A small group of words expressing a single no- j 
tion, or entering with some degree of unity 
Into the structure of a sentence ; an expression ; 
esp. a characteristic or idiomatic expression 
153a fb. Applied to a single word -1699. c. 
Gram. A group of words equivalent to a noun, 
adjective, or adverb, and having no finite verb 
of its own 1852. 3. A short, pithy, or telling 

expression ; sometimes, a meaningless, trite, or 
h gh -sounding form of words X579. 4. A/us. 

Any (comparatively) short passage, forming a 
more or less independent member of a longer 
passage, or of a whole movement 1789. 

1. Conform® the stile thereof with the P. of our 
English® 154a a * If 1 were you * is a p. often on 
our lips 1875. b. a Hen, IF, in. ii. 79. 3. A man.. 

That hath a mint of phrases in his braine Shako. 
The p. was tossed about till it bore no certain mean* 
Ing 18.11. 

Comb. 1 p.-book, a book containing a collection of 
Idiomatic phrases ; -mark, a sign in musical notation 
to indicate the proper phrasing) -monger, one who 
deals in fine-sounding phrases; so p.-ntaker. Hence 
Phra*aal a. of the nature of or consisting of a p. 
Phrase, v. 1550. [f. prcc. sb.] 1. tntr . 

To employ a phrase or phrases. 9. trans. To 
put Into words ; to express in words or a 
phrase ; to express 1570. 3. To call, designate ; 

Ito signify. Now rare or arch . 1585. 4. Mus. 

To divide or mark off into phrases, esp. in 
execution. Also absol. 1796. 

a. To p. it, to express the thing, to 'put it*) He 
has had, as he phrased it, ' a matter of four wives ' 
Johnson. 3. The papists, .p. the preachers to be 
uncircumcised Philistines 1 ,85. 

Phraseogram(frfi-zfdgnem% 1847. [irreg. 
f. Gr. <ppd<rit + -GRAM.] A written character 
or symbol representing a phrase, esp. in sys- 
tems of shorthand. SoPhra*aeographT-GR APH ] 
[Shorthand) a phrase for which there Is a phra- 
seorjram 1845. 

Phraseological (frflz*>V*d3ik&l), a. 1664. 
[f. Phraseology 4- -ic + -al.] i. Using 
phraser or peculiar expressions ; expressed in 
a special phrase or phrases. 9. Of or pertain- 
ing to phraseology; dealing with phrases or 
phraseology 1664. 

f a. A p. peculiarity of these tracts 1899. Hence 
Phraseolo'gically adv. 

Phraseology {fiiizip'l&dg}). 1664. [ad. 
mod.L. phraseolagia, Gr. <ppa<r*o\<yy'ia, erron. 
f. Gr. iftpaai 1 speech 4- - \oyta -logy.] ti. 

A phrase-book -1776. 9. Manner or style of 

expression ; the particular form of speech or 
diction which characterizes a writer, language, 
etc. 1664. 

s. Men, according to their habits and professions, 
have a p. of their own iiumcR. Hence Phraaeo*- 
logist, one who treats of p, 1 a phrase-monger. 
Phrasing (fr^’ziq), vbl. sb. 161 x. [f. 
Phrase u. 4- -ing 1 .] 1. The action of Phrase 
v . ; manner or style of verbal expression ; 
phraseology, wording, a. Mus. The rendering 
of musical phrases 1880. 

Phratry (foi-tri). 1833. [ad. Gr. Qparpia, 
f. clansman ; cogn. w. Skr. bhrdtd , L. 

prater, Goth. M}ar Brother.] 1. Ancient Gr. 
Hist. A politico-religious division of the people ; 
In Athens, each of the three subdivisions into 
which the ph yle was divided ; a clan. 9. trans/ 
Applied to tribal or kinship divisions existing 
among primitive races 1876. 

A Phrenesis (fr/nf-sis). 1547. [L., a. late 
Gr., f. ppffv, <fptv - ; see next and cf. Frenzy.] 
Path. * Piirenitis. 

Phrenetic (frtoe-tik), a. {sb.) [late ME. 
frenetiHp, a. OY.frenetihe, ad.L. phrenetic**, a. 
late Gr. ibpeyrjrusb^ heart, 

mind. Formerly stressed phrenetic, ] fx. Of 
persona : — Frantic a. 1. -1778. a. irons/. 
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Fanatic, esp. in religious matters 1540. 3. ® 

Frantic a. a. 1529. B. sb. A madman i6xa. 
So tPhrene'tic&l a., 4y adv. 

Phrenic (fre*nik), a. {sb.) 1704. [ad. mod. 
L, phrenicus , f. Gr. <f>pe v~ diaphragm, 

mind ; see -IC.] x. Anat. and Path. Of, per- 
taining to, or affecting the diaphragm. to. 
Mental -1847, B. sb. 1 . A nat. Short for p. nerve 
1776. 9. pi. Phrenics : That branch of science 

which relates to the mind ; psychology 1841. 

|| Phrenitis (fr/nai’tis). i6ai. [Late L., a. 
Gr. tppevtr it delirium, £ <ppfjv, <pp*v- + -itis.] 
Path . Inflammation of the brain or of its mem- 
branes, attended with delirium and fever; brain- 
fever. Hence Phreni*tic a. affected with p. 

Phreno-, bef. a vowel phren-, a. Gr. 
<t>ptvo- (comb, form of fppdfv, stem mid- 

riff, mind), usu. in sense of ' the mind, mental 
faculties* ; as in 

Fhre*nogram, the curve or tracing made by the 
phrenograph. Phremograph, (a) an instrument 
for recording the movements of the diaphragm in 
respiration | (b) a phrenological ' chart ’ of a person's 
mental characteristics. Phreno-ma'gnetism, the 
excitation of the phrenological organs by magnetic 
influence t hence Phreno-magne'tic a. 

Phrenology (frih? a 15dgi). 1815. [f. Gr. 

(f>p ffv t <pptv- mind 4- -LOGY ; lit. * men tal science ’. ] 
The scientific study or theory of the mental 
faculties ; spec, (and in ordinary use), the theory 
originated by Gall and Spurzhcim, that the 
mental powers of the individual consist of 
separate faculties, each having its organ and 
location in a definite region of the surface of the 
brain ; hence, the study of the external confor- 
mation of the cranium as an index to the de- 
velopment and position of these organs, and 
thus of the degree of development of the various 
faculties. Hence Phrenolo'glc, -al, adjs . of or 
belonging to p. ; -ly adv. Phreno'loglBt, one 
skilled in p. Fhreno-logiz© v. trans. to examine 
or analyse phrenologicaUy. 

Phre*nosln. 1878. [f. Gr. fpty, <pp*v- mind 
+ -ose 4- -IN 1 (after my ositt).] Chem. A sub- 

stance (C 84 H fl7 NOg) obtained from the brain. 
Phrensy, -zy, etc. var. of Frenzy. 
Phrontistery (frp-ntUteri). Often in Gr. 
or Latinized forms phrontisteTion, phrontia- 
te'riom. 1614. [ad. Gr. <ppovTiarfjpiov, f. <ppov- 
Tiarrjs a deep thinker, f. <ppovrtfav t {. <ppov ris 
thought] A place for thinking ; a * thinking- 
shop ’ : a term applied in ridicule to the school 
of Socrates ; hence applied to modern educa- 
tional institutions. 

Phrygian (fri-d^ian), a. {sb.) 1579. [ad. 
L. Phrygianus, f. Phrygia \ see -AN.] Of or 
pertaining to Phrygia, an ancient country of 
Asia Minor, or its inhabitants. 

P. cap , a conical cap or bonnet with the peak 
turned over in front, now identified with the cap of 
liberty. P. mode [mus.) \ (a) an ancient Greek mode 
of a warlike character, derived from the ancient 
Phrygians) (b) the second of the * authentic ecclesi- 
astical modes, having its 'final on E and 'dominant 
on C. 

B. sb. a. A native or inhabitant of Phrygia, 
b. A Cataphrygian. 1585. 

Pbthalic (f>ae lik), a. 1857. [abbrev. from 
Naphthalic.] Chem. Of, pertaining to, or 
obtained from naphthaline, as p. anhydride, 
etc. P. acid , a white crystalline compound 
(C 8 H 6 0 4 ) produced by the action of nitric add 
on naphthaline, alizarin, purpurin, etc. Also 
called Alizaric acid. 

So Phtha*late, a salt of p. acid. Ph t . halein 
(f>B a U,in) [-in ‘J, one of a series of organic dyes pro- 
duced by combining p. anhydride with the phenols, 
with elimination of water. FbthaHde (fpwiaid) 
(-IDB, here short for anhydride k the anhydrous form 
of p. acid, a white crystalline substance, CoHsOg » 
Csm(CO)aO, obtained bydistillingtheacid. Phtha*- 
llmlde [see Imide], a derivative of ammonia in which 
two atoms of hydrogen are replaced by phtbalyl 1 a 
colourless crystalline inodorous and tasteless body, 
CgHiOa . NH. Phtholln (f^wlin) [-in • J, a cokair- 
less crystalline substance obtained from phthalein. 
Phthalyl (f>e‘lil) [-vl], the radical of p add 
(ChHiOi). 

|J Phthiria*!* Oairsl-fisU, }»i®rii/i*slj # fp-). 
Also phtheir-. 1598. [L., a. Gr. t f. ipOuptav 
to be lousv.] Path. A morbid condition of the 
body in which lice multiply excessively, causing 
extreme irritation ; pediculosis. I 
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Phthisic (ti'zik), sb. and a. Now rare. 
[ME- tisik{e six, a. OF. tisihe, •iqus, later 
ptisique, thisique « It., Sp. tisica consumption, 
repr. a Rom. phthisic a , thisica, f. (ult } Gr. 
ip$iais Phthisis.] x. A wasting disease of the 
lungs ; pulmonary consumption. f o. loosely. 
A severe cough : asthma -1741. B. adj. — 
Phthisical a . late ME. Hence PbtliPaical 
(ti’zUdU), a. of, pertaining to, characterized 
by, or affected with phthisis. Phthbsicky 
(trziki), a . phthisical, consumptive; asthmatic, 
wheexy. 

|| Phthisis (Jiai-sis, Uiaisv, f)>i*si8). 1543. [L.; 
a, Gr. {. tpBivetv (root <p$i-) to decay, 

waste away.] A progressive wasting disease ; 
spec . pulmonary consumption. Hence Phthi- 
siology Jwzip 16 d 3 i), the science or study 
of p., or a treatise on p. 

Phut (fpt). slang . 1899. [f Hind, phatna 
to burst.3 To go p. t to be a failure, fizzle out. 
Phycic (fei-sik), a. 1864. [f. Gr. <pv/co t 

fticus, seaweed 4- -i C.] In/>. acta, a crystalline 

substance extracted from Protococcus vulgaris 
by alcohol. 

phycite (fai-sait). 1864. [f. as prec. 4- 

-ite * 4. | Chem. A sweet-smelling crystalline 
substance (C 4 H 10 O 4 ) extracted from Protot occus 
vulgaris ; also called erythromannite . 

PhyCO- {U'Uo), comb, form of Gr. <pv*os 
(L. fucus) seaweed ; used in the formation of 
moef. scientific terms relating to seaweeds or 
algje, as 

Phycochromo (faik^krifain), the bluish-green 
colouring matter of some algm, being chJoroph>ll 
modified by an admixture of phycocyanin. Phyco- 
cyan (fai>ko,sai *an), Phycocyanin, Phycocya*- 
nogen. the blue colouring niattcr which is combined 
with cnloropbyll in certain algse. Phyco-eTy- 
tbrln, the i«*d colouring niattcr found similarly in 
/ lor idea . Phycoiogy [-loovJ, the branch of 
botany treating of seaweeds) algology. Phyco- 
mycetoua (fai'kii maisf tas) a., of or pertaining to 
the I'hycomyceUx, n division of Fungi, of which the 
genus rhycomycee is the type. Phycophm'in [Gr. 
i^aioc dusky), a reddish-brown pigment found in the 
olive-brown seaweeds, as the Fucacea, etc. Phyco- 
xa athin, =* Diatonin. 

Phylactery (fila^ktcri). [Late ME. ad. L. 
/yl m , phylacterium (Vulg.), a. Gr. tpvkaKrvpiov, 
f. <pv\aKTT}p a guard, f. stem <pv\an- of <f>u\ao- 
(T ttv to guard.] x. A small leathern box con- 
taining four texts of Scripture, Deut. vi. 4-9, 
xi. 13-31, Ex. xld. 1-10, 11-16, written in He- 
brew letters on velluin. and worn by Jews during 
morning prayer 011 all days except the sahbath, 
as a reminder of the obligation to keep the law. 
Cf. Deut. xi. 18. b. fie. A reminder ; a re- 
ligious observance or profession of faith ; an os- 
tentatious display of piety or rectitude, a mark 
of Pharisaism 1645. 9. An amulet worn as a 

preservative against disease, etc. ; also Jig. a 
charm, safeguard 1809. 3. A vessel or case 

containing a holy relic, late ME. 4. In medi®- 
val art. The inscribed scroll proceeding from a 
person's mouth or held by him, to indicate his 
words ; Jig. a record, a roll. Also, the infula 
of a mitre* 1855. 

a. b. Happy are they who. .make their Phylacteries 
speak in their Lives hit T. Bhowkiu Fbr. Tp make 
broad the p. (from Matt, xxiii. 5), to vaunt one’s 
righteousness. 

Pbyla-ctocarp (fall-). 1883. [fi Gr. <J>uAa* 
ror, vbl. adj. L ^pXhoouv to guard 4 - napnbt 
fruit. 1 Zoot. A 0 fruit-case*; a receptacle in 
certain hydroids protecting the gonothecse. 
Phylactolae*matous (foil-), <u 1877. [f. 
mocLL. Phylaetolsemata , f. Gr. ^vAoato*, i, <pv- 
\ 6.00 tir to guard 4 - Katfsbt throat 4 - L -at a 
(pa. pple.) ; sec- ous.] Zooh Belonging to th<- 
Phylacbolxmata , an order of Polyzoa, having 
the lophophore bilateral, and the month over- 
hung by a small ciliated mobile lobe, the cpi- 
5 to me. 

Phylarch (faHiiik), 1551. [ad. L. phylar- 
chus , a. Gr. jvAjapx 09 chief of a tribe, i. Qvkii 
tribe 4- -apx<>h f* dpxsiv to rale,] x. The chief 
of a phyle or tribe la ancient Greece ; hence, 
any tribal chief 1656. 9. In ancient Attica, 

An officer elected to command the cavalry of 
each of the ten pbylse x8ao. 3, The title of 
certain magistrates In the Ideal commonwealths 

vie), i(sft). i (Psych#), ((whet). 
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of Plato, More, etc. 1551. Hence Phylarchy, 
the office of a p., tribal government, 
u Phyla (foi'li). /Y.- ae. 1863. [a. Gr. <pvkij 
tribe. | In ancient Greece, a clan or tribe, 
based on supposed kinship ; in Attica, a po- 
litical, administrative, and military unit ; also 
the cavalry brigade furnished by an Attic tribe. 
Phyletic (foiletik), a 1881. [ad. Gr. <pv~ 
\§ rix 6 t, f. tpvkirrji a tribesman, £ <f>v\rj a 
tribe. ] Biol. Of or pertaining to a phylum or 
race ; racial. 

Phyllis : see PHII.LIS. 

Phyllite (fi'lait). 182& [£ Gr. <pvk\ov 

teaf+-iTE *-.3 Min . a. A species of magnesia- 
mica, occurring in small scales in argillaceous 
schist or slate. b. A rock consisting of an ar- 
gillaceous schist or slate containing scales or 
flakes of mica. 

Phyllo- (fib), repr. Gr. 0vAAo-, comb, form 
of <pv\\op leaf. 

Phyllobranchia (-braijViS), pi. -a, [Gr. 

E 'llsJ, Zool. each of the leaf-like foliaceous, or lamei- 
r ( frills of certain crustaceans. Phyllocyanin 
(-sai'jmin) [see CyaninI, Client . a blue or bluish-green 
substance supposed to he a constituent of chlorophyll. 
Phy'Hocyat (-sist), Z00L a cyst or cavity in the 
hydrophyllium of certain Hydrozoa. Phylloraor- 
phic [Gr. papyri formj a. leaf-shaped 1 so 

PhyllomoTphous a . ; Phyllomorphy « Phyl- 
lody a. Phy'Uophore (-fo 8 a) [Gr. < pv*\ofopos leaf- 
bearingl, Bot. the growing-point or terminal hud from 
which tne leaves arise, esp. in palms 1 so Phyllo** 
phorous leaf-bearing | in Zool bearing parts re- 
sembling leaves, as the nose-leaf of certain bats. 
Phyllosome [Gr. <rw/ia body], Zool. the larval form 
of certain macrurous crustaceans) a gloss crab, 
Phylloxanthia (filf>ksse'n|>m) [a. F. phylloxan • 
thine, f. Gr. £a.v 06 t yellow], Chent. a yellow constitu- 
ent of chlorophyll, also called Xanthofhyll. 

Phylloclade (frbkl/id). 1858. [ad. mod. 
L. phyllocl&dium (fibkl^’digm), £ Gr. Qvkkov 
leaf 4 tekbbot branch.] Bot. A branch of an en- 
larged or flattened form, resembling or per- 
forming the functions of a leaf, as in the Cac- 
tacex, 

Phyllode (fi-b«d). 1848. [a. ¥. phyllode, 
ad. mod.L. phyllodlum (fil<*nli 2 >m), also in 
Eng;, use, f. Gr. tpvWujbijt leaf-like, £ (f>v\\ov 
leaf; see -ode.] Bot. A petiole or leaf- 
stalk of an expanded and (usu.) flattened form, 
rcsembliug and having the functions of a leaf, 
as in many Acacias. 

Ptiyllody (frbdi). 1888. [f. prec. 4 -Y».] 
Bel. a. The condition in which certain organs, 
esp. parts of the flower, are metamorphosed 
into ordinary leaves. b. The condition in 
which the leaf-stalk is metamorphosed into a 
phyllode. 

Phyllcrid (fi-loid), a. and sb. 1858. [f. mod. 
L. phyllo ides, f. Gr. tpvWov leaf ; see -OID.] A. 
adj. Resembling a leaf ; foliaceous. B. sb. A 
part in lower plants analogous to a leaf. 

Phyllome (frloum). 1875, [ad. mod.L. 
phylloma, f. Gr. <pv\kco^a foliage, f. <pv\kovv 
to clothe with leaves, f. tpiikkov leaf.] The 
general name for a leaf or any organ homo- 
logous with a leal (as a sepal, petal, stamen, 
carpel, etc.) 

Phyllophagan (filyfag&n). 184a. [f- mod. 
L. phyllophaga pi., £ <pvkkov leaf 4 -<payos 
eating.] Zool . A member of the Phyllophaga, 
a name applied to various groups of animals 
which feea on leaves. So Phyllophagous a. 
leaf-eating ; belonging to the Phyllophaga • 
PhyUopod ffrbppd), sb. and a. 1863. [£ 
mod.L. Phyllopoda pi., £ Gr. epvkXov leaf 4 
vavt foot.] Z00L A, sb. A member of 
the Phyllopoda , a group of entomostracous 
crustaceans, having lamellate or foliaceous 
swimming feet ; a leaf-footed crustacean. B. 
adj. Belonging to the Phyllopoda ; leaf-footed. 
So Phyllopodous a. «■ prec. B. 1835. 
PhyUorhine (fi-brdin), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L. Phyllorhtnus, £ Gr. tpvkkov leaf + /&*'-> 
pit nose.] Zool. A. adj. Of a bat : Having a 
nose-leaf; leaf-nosed; spec. belonging to the 
Pkyllorhininx. a subfamily of the horseshoe- 
bats. B. sb. A leaf-nosed oat ; spec, one of the 
Phyllorhin item. 

PbylloBtoine (fi*Wst*»m). 18581 [ad. mod. 
L. Phyllostoma , £ Gr. <f>6k\»* leaf 4 arbfta, 
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oroftar - mouth.] Zool. A bat of the genus 
Phyllostoma or family Phyllostomatidje , having 
a nose-leaf or other appendage of the snout. 
Also Phyllo' atoraid, 

|| Phyllotazia (fibtse'kais). 1857. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. leaf 4 rd£tt arrangement,] Bot. 

The arrangement of leaves (or other lateral 
members) upon an axis or stem ; the geometri- 
cal principles of such arrangement. Also PhyT- 
lotaxy. So FhyUota’cttc, -al adjs. 

|| Phylloxera (fiVksI»*r&). 1868. [mod.L., 
£ Gr. <t>bkkor leaf 4 (rj p6t dry.] Entom. A 
genus of Aphididx or plant-lice f esp. P. vas- 
tatrix, also called vinrjtest, which is very de- 
structive to the European grape-vine. Hence 
Phylloxera! Phylloxeric (-e-rik) adjs . 

pertaining or relating to the p. Fhyllo*xerated, 
Phylkrxerlsed fpl. adjs. infested with the p. 

Phylo-, bef. a vowel phyl-, comb, form of 
Gr. tpvkov, <pvki} a tribe, used mostly in bio- 
logical terms. 

Phylogenesis (fail^djemfsls). 1875. [mod. 
f. Phylo- 4 -genesis.] Biol. The evolution 
of the tribe or race, or of any organ or feature 
m the race. So Phylogenetic a. of, pertain- 
ing to, or characteristic of p. or phylogeny ; re- 
lating to the race history of an organism or 
organisms ; so Phy>logene*tical a. , -ly, adv. 

Phylogeny (fail^-d^fiii). 1870. [ad. mod. 
G. phylogente , £ Gr. <pv\ov race 4 -yeueia birth, 
origin.] Biol. 1. «* prec. 187a. a. The race 
history of an animal or vegetable type ; tribal 
history x8 75. 8. A pedigree showing the racial 

evolution of a type of organisms 1870. Hence 
Phyloge*nic a. phylogenetic. Phylo* geniat, 
one versed or skilled in p. 

II Phylum (fai’ldm). PI. -la. 1876. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. Qvkov race.] Biol. A tribe or race 
of oiganisras, related by descent from a com- 
mon ancestral form ; a primary division or sub- 
kingdom of animals or plants supposed to be 
so related. 

llPhyma (foi*ma). PI. -ata. 1693. [L., a. 
Gr. <pvfxa, (pupar- swelling, tumour.] Path. 
An inflamed swelling ; an external tubercle. 

I| Physa (foi-si). 1842. [mod.L., a. Gr. <f>vtra 
bellows.] Zool. A small freshwater gastrojx)d. 
||Physalia(feis**lia). 184a. [mod.L., f. Gr. 

< pvaaktbt inflated with wind, <pvira AAfr bladder, 
bubble.] Zool. A genus of oceanic hydrozoa ; 
the Portuguese man-of-war; see Man-of-war. 
Hence Phyaa*llan a. belonging to this genus ; 
sb. a species of P. 

Physeter (faisrtaj). 1591. [a. L. physeter 
a cachalot, a. Gr. tpvarjr^p a blower, a whale, 
f. ipvodo to blow.] tx- A large blowing whale 
-1786. a. Zool. Generic name of the cachalots 
or larger sperm-whales 1753. 3. A filter acting 

by air-pressure 184X 

rhysic (fi rik), sb. [ME. sihe, a. OF. 
fisique , ad. L. physica t a. Gr. tpvaueff (hrurriipTi) 
the knowledge of nature ; see next.] x. ■*» 
PHYSICS i. Now rare. a. The theory of 
diseases and their treatment; medical science, 
medicine. Obs. or arch, lute ME. 3. The art 
or practice of healing; the medical profession 
ME. b. The medical faculty personified ; 
physicians, late ME. tc. Medical treatment 
-1700. 4. ® Medicine jfl. 1 2. (Now colloq.) 

1591. b. spec. A cathartic or purge 1617. 
tfi* fix* Wholesome regimen or habit -1699. 
fb. Mental, moral, or spiritual remedy -1703, 
*. Physike, which h the studie of natural! things 1 
metnphysike, which is of supernaturall things 1586. 
a. A.. good learned company, many Doctors of 
Phisique Farrs. 3. c. Fare we 1 Phlsfkl go her the 
man to chirche Chauckr. 4. Throw Physicke to the 
Dogs, He none of it Smaks. 5. b. He is a madman. 
It is good p, to whip him x6«A 
Comb. 1 p.-baH, medicine in the form of a ball or 
bolus for a horse, dog, etc. t tp. garden, a garden 
for the cultivation of medicinal plants* hence, a 
botanic garden. Hence Phyaicky m. having the 
taste, smell, or other qualities of p. or medicine. 

Physic (friik), a. Now rare. ME. [a. F. 
physique , ad. L, physic vs, a. Gr. <pv<n* 6 * f £ 
ipbctt nature, £ <pvew to produce.] x« Physi- 
cal, natural 2563. fa- Medical ; medicinal. 
( - prec, sb. attrtb.) -1736. 

Physic (fi*rik), v. Infl. physicked, phyw 
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aicking. late ME [£ Physic sb. 3-5. J tranu 
To dose with physfn, esp. with a purgative. 
Now colloq. b. fig. To treat with remedies, re- 
lieve X589. 

b. The labour we delight in, Physicks paine Shakb. 

Physical (fi*tikil), a. late ME. [ad. med. 
L. physicalis, f. physica Physic sb. ; see -al.] 
L 1. Of or pertaining to material nature ; per- 
taining to nr connected with matter ; material ; 
opp. to psychical, mental, spiritual 1597. b. 
Belonging or relating to Natural Philosophy or 
Natural Science ; relating to or in accordance 
with the regular processes or laws of nature 
1580. c. Of persons : Dealing with or devoted 
to natural science 1678. a. Belonging to the 
science of physics ; see Physics 2. 1734. a* 
Of the body ; bodily, corporeal 1780. 

1. Phr. P. cause , energy, power; p. possibility, 
impossibility , etc. b. The law of gravitation is a p. 
axiom Hskscuel. a. The p. properties of matter 
may be altered without affecting its deeper chemical 
constitution Huxley. 3. The man gave me the im- 
pression of p. strength i860. The lads . .went through 
a course of p. drill 1899. P. exercises, jerks , train- 
ing, muscular exercises designed to strengthen or 
keep the body healthy. So/, culture. 

n. i. Of or belonging to medicine ; medical. 
Now rare. 1450. Tb. Of persons : Practising 
medicine ; medical -1796. fa. Used in medi- 
cine, medicinal -1828; curative, remedial; 
good ( for one’s health) -1633. 3. In special 

phrases 1817. 

a Tbe Medical and P. Journal (title) 17W 3. P. 

astronomy, that branch of asLronomy which treats 
of the motions, masses, positions, light, heat, etc. of 
the beavooly bodies. P. chemistry, that branch of 
chemistry which deals with the structure of mole- 
cules, P. force, material as opp. to moral force t in 
politics, the use of armed power, to effect or repress 
political changes. P. geography, that branch of 
geography which deals with the natural features of 
the earth's surface. P. geology, the study of the 
formation and history of strata and eruptive rocks 
apart from palaeontology. P. optica, that bianch of 
optics whicn deals with the propet ties of light itself 
(as disL from the function of sight). P. point, a 
point conceived as infinitely small, and yet a portion 
of matter. P. science « Physics. P. sciences, 
the sciences that treat of inanimate matter, and of 
energy apart from vitality. P. sign, a symptom of 
health or disease ascertainable by bodily examina. 
tion. Hence Physically a Ac according to nature, 
or the material laws of nature) according to natural 
philosophy or science | corporeally; tby medical 
rules. 

Physician (fizi-Jffn), sb. [ME. fisicien, a. 
OF., £ L. physica \ see Physic and -ician.) 
tx. A student of physics -1833. a. One who 
practises the healing art, including medicine 
and surgery ME b. One legally qu&lihed to 
practise the healing art as above ; esp. os dist 
from one qualified os a surgeon only, late ME. 
3. transf. and fig. A healer; one who cures 
moral, spiritual, or political maladies, late ME. 

a. More needs she the Diuine, then the Physitioa 
Shaks. b. O lord, whi is it so greet difference bi- 
twixe a errurgian & a pbisician 1400. 3. Time must 

be herp. 1805. Hence Phyai’dsra v. irons, (a) to 
make into a p. ) (b) to pul under the care of a p, 
PhysFdaner dial. - Physician a. Phyai’clan- 
ahip, the office or position of p. 

Physicism (fi-zisiz’m). 1869. r f. Physic 
sb. 4 -ISM. ] A doctrine of physical phenomena ; 
esp. one which refers all the phenomena of the 
universe, including life itself, to physical or 
material forces ; materialism. 

In the progress of the species.. anthropomorphism 
grows into theology, and p. (if I may so call ft) de- 
velops* into Science Huxley. 

Physicist (fi-ziaiat). 1840. [f. Physic sb. 

4 -1ST.] i. A student of physics (Physics 2). 
b. A student of nature or natural science in 
general (of. Physics x) X858. a. A believer in 
physieism ; opp. to vitalisi 1871. 

Physic-nut. 1657, [£ Physic sb. 4 + 

Nut.] The fruit of the euphorbioceous shrub 
Jatropha Cvrcas (Ctercas purgans), of tropi- 
cal America, used as a purgative ; the Barba- 
dos- or purging-nut ; also the plant itself. 
Physico- (fi*rik 4 ), comb, form of Gr. tpva- 
nut natural, physical, usu. an advb. or adj. 
qualification of the second element, 'physi- 
cally*, * physical * (see -0 x) j also, sometimes 
expressing any relation, aa simple combination 
or contact (see -o- 9) ; as In Ftayqrico-cte'ttical 
a. of or belonging to physical chemistry; of or 
pertaining to physics and chemistry. Phyr* 
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aico-mathema*tical a. of 01 pertaining to the 
application of mathematics to physics or mixed 
mathematics. Ph^aico-mechamical a. of or 
pertaining to the dynamics of natural forces, 
or the mechanical branch of natural philosophy. 
Physlco-me'ntal a . pertaining to both body 
and mind. So Phyaico-mo*ral a. 

Phy sico-tbeo-logy. 17 1 a. [See prec.] A 
theology founded upon the facts of nature, and 
the evidences of design there found ; natural 
theology. So Phy > sico-the olo 'gical a. Phy:- 
sico-theologiftt. 

Physics (fi*ziks). 1589. [pi. of Physic a . 
used subst., rendering L. physica neut. pl. ( a. 
Gr. rcL (pvaiKa lit. * natural things \ the collec- 
tive title of Aristotle's physical treatises : in 
Eng., pi, in origin and form, but now constr. 
as a sing. : cf. metaphysics , etc.] z. Natural 
science m general ; in the older writers esp. the 
Aristotelian system ; hence, natural philo- 
sophy in the wider sense. Also* a treatise on 
this, as Aristotle's Physics . 9. In current 
usage, restricted to The science, or sciences, 
treating of the properties of matter and energy, 
or of the action of the different forms of energy 
on matter in general (excluding Chemistry and 
Biology) 17 1 5. 

a. P. is divided into general p. t dealing with the 
general phenomena of inorganic nature (dynamics, 
molecular physics, physics of the ether, etc.), and 
applied /., dealing with special phenomena (astrono- 
my, meteorology, terrestrial magnetism, etc ). There 
is a tendency now to restrict the word to the former 
group. N.E.D. 

Physio- (fi'zw), comb, element, repr. Gr. 
<f>vaio- t f. <pvats nature; used as a formative 
with the sense * nature * or * natural as in 
Physiognomy, Physiology, etc. Phy;sio- 
philo'sophy, a name for the philosophic system 
of nature of Okcn, who ' aimed at constructing 
all knowledge a priori, and thus setting forth 
the system of nature in its universal relations * 
zS47. 

Physiocrat (fi*zi<?,kraet). Also in F. form 
-crate. 1798. [a. F. physiocrat*, f. physiocratie\ 
see Physio- and -crat.] One of a school 
founded by F. Quesnay in France in the 18th 
c., who maintained that society should be 
governed according to an inherent natural 
order, that the soil is the only source of wealth 
and the only proper object of taxation, and that 
security of property and freedom of industry 
and exchange are essential. So Physio'cracy, 
government according to natural order; spec . 
the doctrine of the physiocrats. Phyrsiocra*- 
tic, f-al adjs. 

Physiogeny (fizip^Ati). 1858. [ad. mod. 
L. phytiogenia , f. Gr. q>voto- Physio- + 
-7 ivtia -GENY.] Biol. The genesis of vital 
functions ; the development of the functions of 
living organisms, which are the province of 
physi jlogy ; the science or history of this. 
Physiognomic (fuzi^rynnik, fbziogn^mik), 
a . 1704. [ad. late L. physiognomicus, corrup- 
tion of Gr. <i>v(rioyvajftovttcZs ; see Physio- 
gnomy and -IC.] z. Of the nature of physio- 
gnomy ; characteristic. 9. Of, pertaining to, 
or skilled in physiognomy 1755. 
Physiogno*mical, a. 1588. [f. as prec. 

+ -al. ] z. Pertaining to, dealing with, or 
skilled in physiognomy. 9. Of or pertaining to 
the face or form (prop.) as an index of character, 
but often used simply in ref. to personal ap- 
pearance z8n. HencePhyslogno'xnically adv. 
Physiognomist (fizipmomist, -p*gn6mist). 
Z570. [a, OF. physionomiste , f. physionomie\ 

see -1ST.] One skilled in physiognomy; for- 
merly, one who professed to tell destiny from 
the face. 

Physiognomonic (fiziftjru?mp*nik), 9. (sb.) 

rare . 1755, [ad. med.L. physiognomonicus, a. 
Gr. <ftvoioyva)fiovtic6s adj., f. <pv<rioyv<vfj.ovla • 
see next and -ic.] The etymological form for 
Physiognomic. So tPhystagnomo’oical a . 
-1814. 

Physiognomy (fizijrnoml, -p’gnorai). Vul- 
garly abbrev. physiog . , phizog . , and Phiz, [ME. 
fisnomye.fis-, phisonomye t etc., a. O? .fiz-,phis- t 
phitonomie , ad. med.L. phisonotnia , physiono- 
mia t *physiognomia, ad. Gr. tpvcioyvQjpovia., f. 
tpvais nature (Physio-) 4* yv&pwv, 7 v^fiov- 
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judge, interpreter; wrongly written tpvcrtoyyejfda 
inStob. Eel., whence themed. L. form.] Lz.The 
art of judging characterand disposition from the 
features of the face or the form and lineaments 
of the body generally. +9. The foretelling of 
destiny from the features and lines of the face, 
etc.; the fortune so foretold; loosely % fortune fore- 
told (or character divined) by astrology -1651. 

x. We know your skill in p...Read that counten- 
ance C. Hhontk. a. According to my little skill in 
P., 1 hope he may live yet many a yeer 1651. 

II. 1 . The face, esp. viewed as an index to 
the mind and character ; expression of face ; 
also, the general cast of features, type of face 
(of a race) ; vulgarly, the face or countenance, 
late ME. tb. A portrait -1603. 9. trans f. 

The external features of anything material ; 

e. g. the contour of a country Z567. 3. fig. The 

ideal, mental, moral, or political aspect of any- 
thing as an indication of its character 1680. 

x. She did abhorre her husbands phisnoiny Burton. 
3. There is a Kind of P. in the Titles of Books, no 
less than in the Faces of Men 1680. Hence Physio*- 
gnomize v. trans . to study physiognomically ; 
deduce the character from the face. 

Physiogony (fizi*?*g6ni). 1834. [f. Gr. 

<f>vais nature + -7 ovia begetting. ] The genera- 
tion or production of nature. 

Physiography (fizyrgrifi). 1828. [f. Gr. 
pvois nature + -7 pa<f>la -GRAFHY.] z. A de- 
scription of nature, or of natural phenomena or 
productions generally, a. A description of the 
nature of a particular class of objects (e.g, 
minerals) 1888. 3. Physical geography 1873. 

So Physio* grapher, one versed inp, Phy sio- 
gra*phic, -al adjs. 1796, -ly adv. 

Physiolater (fizipTataj). i860, [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. -\arpTjs worshipper.] A worshipper of 
nature. So Physlo’latry, nature-worship. 
Physiologer (fizijrlddgai). Now rare or 
Obi. 1598. [f. Physiology + -ER 1 .] 1. A student 
or teacher of natural science ; spec, a philosopher 
of the Ionic sect. 9. — Physiologist 2. 1680. 

Physiologist (fizip’lodgist). 1664. [f. as 

prec. + -is r.J ti. — Physiologer i. 1827. 9. 

One versed in animal (or vegetable) physiology ; 
a student or teacher of the science of the func- 
tions and properties of organic bodies 1778. 
Physiology (fiz^-lSd^i). 1564. [ad. L. 
physiologia t a. Gr. f £ <f>vato\ 6 yos one who dis- 
courses on nature, £ <pvatt nature ; see -logy.] 
+ i.The study and description of natural objects ; 
natural science; also, a particular system or 
doctrine of natural science -1797. 9- The 

science of the normal functions and phenomena 
of living things 161c. 

It comprises animal and vegetable p. % that part of 
the former which refers specially to the vital func- 
tions in man is called human p. N.E.D. So Phy- 
•iolo’gic, -al adjs. fof or Delonging to natural 
science ; pertaining or relating to p. j -ly adv. fPby- 
sioTogize v. t intr. to speculate or reason on nature; 
t trans. to explain in accordance with natural science. 

Physique (fizf k). 1826. [a. F., absol. 

use of physique Physic a. ] The physical or 
bodily structure, organization, and develop- 
ment ; the characteristic appearance or physi- 
cal powers (of an individual or a race). 
Physnomy, obs. f. Physiognomy. 
Physo- (faist?), repr. Gr. <f>uoo comb, form 
of Or. <pv<rn bellows, bladder, bubble; used in 
Physogradefad. mod.L. Physograda , f. -gradus], 
Zool. a. adj. moving by means of a hollow vesicular 
float or buoy; of or pertaining to the Pkvsograda % a 
proup of oceanic hyarozoa furnished with such float- 
mg organs; b. sb. a member of this group. U Physo- 
metre (-m/*tr2) [Gr. womb]. Path, the presence 
of gas in the uterus. Physopod (foVzopod) (Gr. 

1 rot's. iro&- foot], a mollusc of the division rhystpoda 
or Thysana/tera, rhipidoglossate gastropods, with a 
sort of sucker on the foot. 

Phyaoclist (fai a s^klist), a. and sb. 2887. 
[f. mod.L. Physoclisti (pi.), f. Gr. <pvaa bladder 
+ -tcXtiarot shut, closed.] Jehthyol. A. adj. 
Belonging to the Physoclisti , a group of teleost 
fishes having the duct between the air-bladder 
and the intestine closed. B. sb. A member 
of this group. So Physodl'stic, Physocll**- 
toua adjs. 

II Phyaophora ffoisjrfBri). 1869. [mod.L., 

f. Gr. Qvoa bladder + -<popot bearing, borne.] 
Zool. A genus of oceanic hydrozoa, the species 
of which float by means of numerous vesicular 
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organs. So || Physo 'phorss pi. foccas. Physo* 
phora), a suborder or division of Siphonophora 
(an order of Hydrozoa Craspedota) having the 
proximal end modified into a pneumatophore or 
float. Physo ’phoran a . of or pertaining to the 
Physophorse ; sb. a member of this division. 

|| Physostigmaffaisesti’gma). 1864. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. <pvaa bladder + oriyfia STIGMA.] 
Bot, A genus of leguminous plants, the flower 
of which has a spiral keel, and a bent st>le 
continued into an oblique hood above the stig- 
ma ; the only species, P. venenosum, produces 
the highly poisonous Calabar bean. Hence, the 
Calabar bean, or its extract as a drug. Hence 
PhysostPgmine the alkaloid C 1B H 91 N 8 02, con- 
stituting the active principle of theCalabar bean. 

Physostome (fei's&toum ), a . and sb. 1 880. 
[f. mod.L. Physostomi , f. Gr. <pvoa bladder + 
orofsa mouth, - orofjtos -mouthed.] Jehthyol. 
A adj. Belonging to the Physostomi , a group of 
teleost fishes, in which the air-bladder is con- 
nected with the alimentary canal by an air-duct. 
B. sb. A member of this group. So Physoeto*- 
matous, Physo'stomons adjs. 

Phyt- (fait), comb, form used bef. a vowel 
for Phyto, as in Phyt&Tbumin, vegetable al- 
bumin. PhytaTbumose, a form of albumen 
occurring in plants. 

-phytft, a terminal element repr. Gr. <f>vr6v 
a plant, and denoting a vegetable organism, as 
in crophyte t etc. See also Zoophyte. 

Phyto- (feito), comb, form of Gr. <pvrlv a 
plant, lit. that which has grown, f. <pvuv to 
grow ; used chiefly to form botanical words. 

Phytoche'mistry, th« chemistry of plants; so 
Phytoche*mical a. Phytogeo-graphy, the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants ; so Phy togeogra*- 
-al adjs . Phytoglyphy (faitf'glifi, fit-) [sea 


togeogra*- 

^ lifi, fit-) [sea 

Glyph], nature-printing, i HSong."used for plants; hence 
Phy togly *phic a. tPhy to*gnomy, [after ph vsi o- 
rnomy ; seo Gnomic], vegetable physiognomy. Phy- 
to’nomy [see -nomy! the science of the laws of plant- 
growth. Phy topathoTogy, («) the study of the 
pathology or diseases of plants; (b) the pathology of 
diseases due to vegetable organisms, as fungi ; myco- 
logy; hence Phytopatholo*gical Phyto- 
patho'loglsL one versed in phytopathology (a), 
Fhytophysio’logy, vegetable physiology. Phyto- 
pla*nkton, floating plant organisms collectively. 

Pbytogenesls (fait^d^e-n/sis). 1858. [f. 

prec. + -genesis.] The generation or evolu- 
tion of plants. Also Phyto-geny, in same sense. 
So Phyto gene*tic, -el adjs. 

Phytography (laitp'grifi). 1696. [ad. 
mod.L. phytographia ; see Phyto- and -GRA- 
FHY.] x. Description of plants ; descriptive 
botany. 9. ■* Phytoglyphy. Hence Phyto- 
gra-phlc, -al adjs. 

II Phytolacca (fait ulse ka). 1753. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. <pvrbv plant + mod.L. lacca crimson lake.J 
Dot. The genus of plants including the Pocan, 
Virginian Poke, Pokeweed, or Red-ink plant 
(P. decandra) ; also various preparations of the 
plant used medicinally. 

Phytology (faitp*16d3i). 1658. [ad. mod. 
L. phytologia , f. Gr. <pvr6v plant + -A 071 a ; see 
-logy.] The science of plants ; botany. So 
Fhytolo*gical a. relating to the study of 
plants; botanical 2654; -ly adv. PhytoTogiat, 
one versed in p. (All now rare.) 

Phytomer (fci*t<?m:>j). 1880. [ad. mod.L. 
phytomeron, pi. -a, f. Gr. <pvrbv plant + fiipot 
part.] — next. 

Phyton (fai-yn). 2848. [a. F., a. Gr. <pv 
rov plant, f. Qvetv to produce.] Hot. A plant- 
unit ; the smallest part of root, stem, or leaf 
which will grow when severed from the parent. 

Phytophagic (frittffwdflik), a. 1 866. [f. 
as next + -ic.] Zool. Of or pertaining to, 
caused by, the habit of feeding on plants or 
vegetable matter; said of variation of the colour- 
ing of insect larvae. 

Phytophagous (foitp-f&gos), a. 1826. [f. 
Gr. <f>vrov plant + -<pbyot eating + -ous (see 
-PHAOOUS) ; ct mod.L. Phytophaga , -phagi.] 
Zool. a. Feeding on plants or vegetable sub- 
stances, as insects, molluscs, etc. b. Belong- 
ing to the Phytophaga (a) leaf-beetles and 
their allies, (£)sawflies and horn-tails, (e ) certain 
cyprinoid fishes, (d) the plant-eating edentates, 
(e) the plant-eating placental mammals. 
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Phytotomy (fritp-tSmi). 1844. [f. Gr. 

<pvr 6 v plant + -r ofua a cutting.] The dissec- 
tion of plants; vegetable anatomy. Hence 
Phyto’tomist, one versed In p. 

|| Phytozoon (teitozov'pn). Also -zo'tim. 
/V. -zo*a. 1842. [f. Gr. <pvr 6 v plant + foov 

animal ; lit. 1 plant-animal' ; cf. zoophyte.] x. 
Zoo l, A plant-like animal or zoophyte ; a single 
polyp in a zoophyte. 3. Pot. A male generative 
cell, a spermatozoid x86i. 

Pi (pai), sb. Name of the Greek letter ir (in 
Gr. in, pf) ; used in Math, to express the ratio 
of the circumference or periphery (ntpi<f>iptta) 
of a circle to its diameter ; see P (the letter). 

Pi (pai),a. School and university slang. 1870. 
[abbrev. of Pious.] Pious, sanctimonious. 

Pi jaw [Jaw sb. 6], religious or moral exhortation. 

Pia (pari). Anat . Short for Pia mater. 
Piagaba : see Pi ass aba. 

II Piache (pxanje). 1555. [Tamanac piache 
■» Carib/*<** Ptt ai.] A medicine-man or witch- 
doctor among the Indians of Central and South- 
ern America; a Peai. 

Piacle (pai’&k'l). Now rare . 1490. [a. 

OF. piacle or ad. L. piaculum, f. pi are to ap- 
pease ; see -CULE.] +1. Expiation ; expiatory 
offering -17x1. b. A wicked action which calls 
for expiation 1644. 

Piacular (pai,ae*kii5ttai), a. 1610. [ad. L. 
piacularis expiatory ; see preo. and -AR *.] 1. 

Making expiation or atonement ; expiatory 
1647. «■ Calling for expiation ; sinful, wicked, 

culpable 1610. 

a. They held it p. to eat with sinners 1657. Hence 
Piacula*rlty, the quality of being p. : {a) expiatory 
cliai arter, (b) criminality. 

Piaffe (pi|jc*f), v. 1761. [a. F. piaffer ; ult. 
origin unkn.l Horsemanship ( intr .) fo move 
with l he same step as in thetrot.but more slowly. 
So Pia ffer sb. the action of piaffing 1862. 

L Pia mater (pai-i mci'taj). late ME. [med. 

., tr. Arabic umm raqlqah * thin or tender 
mother’. Cf. Dura mater.] Anat. A deli- 
cate fibrous and very vascular membrane which 
forms the innermost of the three meninges en- 
veloping the brain and spinal cord. Hence 
Pi-al a. of or pertaining to the pia mater. 

Pian (pi,ae-n, || pyan). Also epian, and in 
pi. plana. 1803. [- Sp., Pg. epian and. pian, 
a. Halibi (Rio de Janeiro) pian.\ — Yaws. 

|| Pianissimo (p/ani-sim*), a. (a</v) sb. 
1724. [It. : — L .planissimus, superl. of planus : 
see Piano a.) J Mus . A. adj. Very soft B. 
adv. Very softly. C. sb. A very soft passage. 
Abbrev. pp. or ppp. 

Pianist (pzamst). 1839. [ad. F. pianiste\ 
see Piano 9 and -1ST.] A player on the piano- 
forte. So || PianPste [F. ] ■*. prec. ; but often 
used in Eng. as the feminine form. 

|| Piano (j>i,a*no) f adv. t a , jA 1 1683. [It. 
: — L. planus flat, later of sound, soft, low.] 
A. Mus. (abbrev. p) adv. and a. Soft(ly) ; also 
fig. subdued (ly). B. sb. A flat or floor in an 
Italian dwelling-house, hotel, etc. i860. 

Piano (pi,se*n*), sb.% 1803. [a. It, shortened 
from next or Fortemano.) i. «= next a. A 
keyboard machine, for perforating cards for a 
Jacquard apparatus 1881. 

Comb, p.-player *= Pianola 1907, 

Pianoforte (pi,3cn<j,ly\it*, pi,® •1wfp.1t'). 

1767. [a. It., earlier piano e forte ( pian e fotte) 
* soft and strong used by Cristofori, its inven- 
tor, to express the gradation of tone of which 
it is capable. Now usually Piano 9 .] A 
musical instrument producing tones by means 
of hammers, operated by levers from a key- 
board, which strike metal strings, the vibrations 
being stopped by dampers ; it is commonly 
furnished with pedals for regulating the volume 
of sound. It is essentially a dulcimer provided 
with keys and dampers, but in other respects 
imitates the harpsichord and clavichord. 

Grand p. or piane t a Urge p„ harp-shaped like the 
harpsichord, and having the strings horizontal and at 
right angles to the keyboard. Square A, rectangular 
like the clavichord, having the strings horizontal, but 
parallel to the keyboard. Upright or cabinet fi., 
rectangular upon edge, having tne strings vertical. 
Oblique or cottage p. } upright but lower, having the 
strings ascending obliquely or diagonally. 

Pianola (pftnau*l&). 1901. [upp. intended 
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as a dim. of Piano. 1 Trade name for a me- 
chanical attachment for playing the piano; also, 
a piano equipped with this. 

Piamo-OTgan. 1844. A mechanical piano 
constructed like a barrel-organ. 

Piarist (pai’arist). 184a. [ad. 
etc. f. mod. L. title patres sc ho l a rum piarum 
fathers of the religious schools, the Piarists being 
the regular clerics of the Scuole Pie or religious 
schools.] A member of a Roman Catholic secu- 
lar order, founded at Rome shortly before 1600. 
They devote themselves without pay to the in- 
struction of the young. 

|| Piassaba (pfasabi). Alsoplassava, pia- 
?aba. 1857. [a. Pg., a. Tn\'Apiafdba.'\ A stout 
woody fibre obtained f:om the leaf-stalks of two 
Brazilian palm-trees, Attalea funifera and Leo- 
poldinia Piassaba , and imported for the manu- 
facture of brooms, brushes, etc. (Also p. fibre.) 
Piastre, plaster (pi, Be*staj). 1611. [a. F. 

piastre, ad. It. piastra ‘any kind of plate or 
leafe of mettall * (Florio) ; as applied to a coin, 
short for piastra d'argento 'plate of silver’.] 
1. A name for the Spanish peso duro , piece of 
eight, or dollar, and its representatives in 
Spanish America and other countries 1630. a. 
Name of a small Turkish coin called gkurush , 
of a Turkish pound. 

Piazza (pi|3e*zi). 1583. [a. It. piazza 

(pza’ttsa) square, market-place (— Eng. Place) 
: — Com. Rom. *plattia , for *platia , L. platea , 
a. Gr. v^artia (j)&5s) broad street.] X. A public 
square or market-place, usu. one In an Italian 
town ; but in 16th to 18th c. often applied to 
any open space surrounded by buildings. 3. 
Erron. applied to a colonnade or covered gal- 
lery surrounding an open square, and hence to 
a single colonnade in front of a building. Now 
rare. 1617. b. (Chiefly U.S.) The verandah of 
a house 178 7. 

a. They live in one of the Piazzas in Covent Garden 
*605. 

Pibroch (prhrftv). 1719. [ad. Gael. /*b- 
baireachd the art of playing the bagpipe, f. pio- 
bair a piper (f. piob a pipe, a. Eng. pipe ) + 
-achd, suffix of function.] In the Scottish High- 
lands, a series of variations for the bagpipe, 
chiefly martial, but including dirges. TI Erron. 
used as if -> bagpipe. 

Some pipe of war Sends the bold p. from afar Scott. 

|| Pic, pike (pik)- 1599. [ *= F. pic, a. Turk. 
pik , ad. Gr. irqyvs ell, cubit.] A Turkish 
measure of length, used for cloth, etc., and 
varying from 18 to 28 inches, there being a long 
and a khort standard. 

Pica 1 (pai kA). 1497- [med. (Anglo-) L. 
(cf. pica Pik sb. 1 , magpie), found in sense 1, be- 
side the F.ng. pye. Pie sb. 9 , from end of 15th c. 
Sense 2 is prob. from sense 1.] tx. *= Pie 
sb* x. (Only Anglo-L.) 2. Tyfogr. A size cf 
type, next below English, of about 6 lines to 
the inch, equal to 11 point. Used also as a 
standard of measurement for large type, leads, 
borders, etc. Small />., a size between long 
primer and pica, equal to ix point 1588. 

This is Pica type. 

This is Small Pica type. 

Tsuo.line /., the size of type having a body equal 

10 two lines of p, Double A (prop, double small p.) t 
a. sire of type equal to two lines of small p. 

11 Pica 2 (parka). 1563. [mod. ormed.L., » 
magpie, prob, tr. Gr. ulao-a, kIttol magpie, also 
false appetite.] Path. A perverted craving for 
substances unfit for food, as chalk, etc. 


|| Picador (pi *kAdfu). 1797. [Sp., lit. 4 prick- 
er f. ficar to prick.] In a bull-fight, A 
mounted man, who opens the game by pro- 
voking the bull with a lance. 

Picamar (pi-kAmai). 1835. [f. L. fix, 

pieem pitch + amarus bitter. J Chem. An in- 
tensely bitter, thick transparent oil, obtained in 
the distillation of wood-tar. 

Picaresque (pikirc’sk), a. 1810. [ad. Sp. 
picaresco , f .picaro rogue; see -ESQUK.] Be- 
longing or relating to rogues or knaves ; applied 
esp. to a style of fiction dealing with the adven- 
tures of rogues, chiefly of Spanish origin. 

Picaroon (pikArtfm), sb. 1624. [a. Sp. 
picaron, augm. of picaro rogue.] 1. A rogue ; 
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a knave ; a thief ; f> brigand 1629. s« A pirate, 
sea-robber, coisair 1624. 3. A privateer or 

cor&air 1625. 

1. I see in ihy countenance something of the pedlar 
—something of the p, Scott. Hence Pic&roo’n v. 
intr. to play the puate or brigand. 

Picayune (pikAyiPn), sb. and a. U.S . 

1852. I Origin unkn.l A. sb. The U. S. 5-cmt 
piece or other coin 01 small value ; hence colloq. 
an insignificant person or thing. B. adj. Mean, 
contemptible 1856. lienee Picayu-nish a . 
tPi*ccadill, pi-ckadill. 1607. [a. F. pica-, 
piccadilles * the seuerall diuisions or peeces 
fastened together about the biimme of the col- 
lar of a doublet ' (Cotgr.), app. repr. a Sp. 
*picadillo , dim. of picado pricked, pierced, 
slashed. Hence the name of the street called 
Piccadilly (see N.E.D.).] x. a. A border of 
cut work or vandyking inserted on a collar or 
ruff, etc. b. transf An expansive collar, usu. 
with a broad laced or perforated border, fashion- 
able early in the 171I1 c. -1821. a. A stiff band of 
linen-covered pasteboard or wiie, worn in the 
17th c. to support the wide collar or ruff-x688. 
3. transf. A halter (joc.) -1678. 

Piccalilli (pi’kAUli). 1769. [Origin unkn.] 
A pickle composed of a mixture of chopped 
vegetables and hot spices. 

Piccaninny, pickaninny (pi-kSnini), sb. 
(a.) 1657. [A West Indian Negro dcriv, of 

Sp. pequeho or Pg. pequeno little, small.] A 
little one, a child: applied esp. to the children 
of negroes, or of South African or Australian 
natives. b. joc. A child, in general 1785. B. 
adj. Very small ; tiny, baby 1876. 

Piccolo (pi*k<Hfl). 1856. [a. It., — small; 
hence absol., a small flute.] 1. (orig. p. /lute.) 
A small flute, an octave higher in -pitch than 
the ordinary flute ; also called the octave flute. 
a. An organ stop having the tone of the piccolo 
1875. 3- (for p. ptano.J A small upright piano- 

forte 1858. 

|| Pice (pais). 1615. [ad. Hindi paisa.') A 
small E. Indian copper coin equal to one fourth 
of an anna. 

Piceous (pi*s* | os), a. 1646. [f. L . piceus 

pitchy (f. pix, pieem Pitch sb. 1 ) + -ous.J Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling pitch : a. Inflam- 
mable, combustible ; b. PiLch-black, brownish 
or reddish-black. 

Jl Pichey (pinji). 1827. [app. Guarani.] 
The Little Armadillo, Dasypus minutus , of La 
Plata. 

|| Pichiciago (pitfi,sy^i*g*>). 1825. [ad. Sp. 
pichiciego , f. (?) Guarani pirhey (see prec.) + 
Sp. ciego ( : — L. circus) blind.] A small burrow- 
ing edentate animal of Cnili, Chlamyphorus 
truncatus, allied to the Armadillos; its back 
and head are covered with a hard leather-like 
shell attached only along the spin*. 

|| Pichurim (prtjurim). 1842. [Tupi.] A 
laurnceous S. Amer. tree, Nectandra Puehury. 

P. bean, the aromatic cotyledon of the seed of this 
tree, used in cookery and medicinal I y. Hence Pichu*- 
ric a. Chem. of, pertaining to, or derived from p. 
bean* ; pichuric acid — Lauric acid. 

Piriform (pai-sif^im), a. 1872. [ad. mod. 
L. piciformis, f. picus wood]>ecker ; see -form.] 
Having the form of, or resembling, a wood- 
pecker; of or pertaining to the Piciformes , a 
group of birds of the order Picarise. 

Pick (pik), sb.l ME. [app. a collateral 
form, with short vowel, of Pike j^. 1 ] I. A tool 
consisting of an iron bar, usu. curved, steel- 
tipped, tapering squarely to a point at one end, 
and a chisel-edge or point at the other, attached 
through an eye m the centre to a wooden handle 
placed perpendicularly to its concave side ; a 
pickaxe, mandril, mattock, 1 slitter ’ ; used for 
breaking up stiff ground or gravel, etc. b. A 
pointed hammer used for dressing mill-stones, 
etc., 1483. 

IL ti. « Pike sbA II. 1. -x688. a. The 
name of various pointed or pronged instru- 
ments ; esp. (Fishing) a kind of gaff ; an eel- 
spear (dial.) 1875. 8- An instrument for pick- 
ing : chiefly in Comb., as Toothpick, etc. 16x9. 

1. Take down my Buckler, and sweep the Cobwebs 
off: and grind the p. ont Bkaum, & Fl 

III. The diamond in playing-cards. Also 
transf. Now n. dial. 1598. 

Comb. 1 p^dreaming, in masonry, a pitted facing 
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produced by a pointed tool, broached hewn- work , 
•hammer a pick with one blunt end, like a hammer. 

Pick,, sb .2 1513. [f. Tick w.i] 1* An act 
of picking; a stroke with something pointed. 

a. An act of choosing or selecting ; transf. that 

which is selected; the choicest portion or 
example ; the choicest product or contents 
1760. 3. The quantity or portion of any crop 

picked or gathered at one time; a gathering 
1887, 4. Printing, a. A speck of hardened 

ink or dirt that gets into the hollows of types 
in forme and causes a blot on the printed page. 

b. An intrusive bit of metal on an electrotype or 
stereotype plate. 1683. 

a. Mamma — I wish you would not say 1 the pick of 
them '..it is rather a vulgar expression Geo. Eliot. 

Pick, sb.* is. dial . 1627. [f. Pick v.*] 

1. Pitch sb. 3 a. Weaving. A cast or throw 
of the shuttle ; the stroke that drives the shuttle ; 
taken as a unit of measurement in reckoning 
the speed of the loom 1851. b. transf. In tex- 
tiles, A single thread of the weft (produced by 
one pick of the shuttle) ; esp. used in ref. to the 
number of threads in the inch, as determining 
the fineness of the fabric i860. 

Pick (pik\ vfi [OE. has picung vbl. sb. 
(I or I), implying a vb. pician or fican to 
puncture. Otherwise no examples occur before 
1300. History obscure.] I. 1. irans. To 
pierce, indent, dig into, or break the surface of 
(anything) by striking it with something sharp 
and pointed, as to break up (ground, etc.) with 
a pick. Also absol. t to ply the pick, mattock, 
etc. ME. tb. Of a bird : To pierce with the 
bill, to peck ; of an insect : to puncture -1645. 

c. To make by picking ; in phr. to p. a hole or 

holes in something 1648. 9. To probe or pene- 

trate with a pointed instrument or the like, so 
as to remove any extraneous matter ; e. g. to p, 
the teeth, late ME. b. Applied to a similar use 
of the finger-nails to remove a pimple, etc. 1676. 

I. b. Is .pes frogges to whom. . Iupiter sent a 
hearon to picke them in the hedes 1555. a. ile picked 
his Nose, which you know is neither graceful or 
royal 1768. 

II. x. To clear or cleanse (a thing), with the 
fingers or the like, of any extraneous or refuse 
substance, as to pick a fowl (of its feathers), 
fruit, as currants, etc. (of their stalks, etc.). 
ME. +a. To cleanse, trick out, prank ; to 
adorn ; of a bird : to preen (its feathers) -1681. 

1. Plir. A crow to p. (prop, pluck ) t see Crow sb . 1 
To p. a bone , to dear it of all adherent flesh ; so to p. 
a carcass, etc. To have a bone to p. with any one ; 
see Bonk sb. 

III. i. To pluck, gather, cull (fruit, growing 
flowers, etc.) ; said also of a bird ME. tb .Jig. 
To * gather ' with the mind ; to infer, make out 
-i6ai. a. Of birds and some beasts : To take 
up (grains or small bits of food) with bill or 
teeth ; also, of persons, to bite or eat in small 
bits; colloq , to eat. (Cf. Peck v. 1 ) late ME. 
b. intr. To eat with pecking or small bites ; of 
a person, to eat fastidiously ; slang or colloq. 
to eat 1584. 

z. b. Trust me sweete, Out of this silence yet, 1 
pickl a welcome Shaks. a. I think.. that I could p. 
a little bit of pickled salmon Dickens. b. I could 
never do mair than pyke at food Stkvknson. 

IV. j. To choose out, select carefully, cull. 
Now chiefly in to p. one's men, one's wordt, etc. 
late ME. 2. To seek and find an occasion of ; 
as to p, a quarrel with a person 1449. t To p. 
a thank (thanks) of (with) ; to curry favour with. 

1. Phr. To p. one's way, steps , to choose a way 
carefully through dirty or dangerous ground. To p. 
and choose , to select fastidiously, a Phr. f To p. 
occasion to do (something). 

V. x. To rob, plunder (a person or place) ; 
to rifle the contents of (anything) ; tto steal 
(goods, etc.). Now only in phr. to p. a per- 
son's pocket or purse, also fig, his brains. ME. 
b. intr. or absol. In later use as a kind of 
euphemism for : To practise petty theft ; to 
pilter, filch. Chiefly in phr. (. and steal . late 
ME. 9. To open (a lock) with a pointed in- 
strument, a skeleton key, or the like ; to open 
clandestinely (esp. in order to rob) 1546b 

1. He hath as fine a hand at picking a pocket as a 
woman Gay. b. To kepe my bandes from picking 
and stealing Bk. Com. Prayer, a. She mynded . . To 
picke the.. locks 1546. 

VI. 1. To separate by picking, to pull or comb 
asunder 7536. b. intr. for pass. To admit of 
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being picked 1794. a. To pluck the strings of 
a bunio, etc. U.S. i860. 

x. They’ll p. you to pieces a little among them- 
selves Trollope. Picking oakum in penal servitude 
1874. b. The yam. .will p. into oakum 1794. 

VIL Intr. uses with preps, x. To p. at — : 

a. To make a motion to pick (in various senses) 

1525. b - M* To gird at, nag at ; to carp at. 
Now only dial, and U.S. 1670. 9. To p, on, 

upon — : = prec. b. Now U.S. dial, late ME. 

Combs, with adverbs. P. away: pee senses I. x 
and III. x and Away. P. in. To work in or fill in, 
in a painting or drawing. P. off. ft. See sense III. 
x and Off b. To shoot with deliberate selection 
and aim. P. out* a. To extract by picking j to dig 
out. peck out. b. To choose out with delioeration. ; 
said also of natural agents, as diseases. c. To dis- 
tinguish from surrounding objects, etc, with the 
senses, d. To make out or gather (sense or meaning) t 
to piece out and ascertain (tacts) by combining sepa- 
rate items of information, e. To identify the notes 
of (a tune) and so play it by ear. f. To de de out, to 
adorn; now spec, to lighten or relieve the ground 
colour (of anything) bylines or spots of a contrasted 
colour following the outlines, mouldings, etc. P.up. 
ft. To break up (ground) with a pick; to take up. 

b. To take up with the fingers or beak 1 to lay hold 
of and take up from the ground or any low nositiou ; 
in Knitting, to take up (stitches) with a knitting- 
needle. To p. oneself ujb, to recover oneself smartly 
from a fall, etc. c. To acquire, gain, collect as 
chance offers; to make (a livelihood) by occasional 
opportunity. d. To seize, snap up, capture (a ves- 
sel) ; to capture in detail. Now rare. e. To take (a 
person or thing overtaken) alung with one, or into a 
vessel or vehicle ; also said of a vehicle, a ship, etc. 
f. To come upon, find (a path, etc., wireless station, 
wave-length, etc.), esp. to recover (a trail, etc.), ^ To 
p. up a wtnd, to run from one prevalent wind into 
another with as little intervening calm as possible. 
To p. up the range (of a rifle or gun). g. Phrases. 
To p. up flesh, to put on flesh again. To p. uf (one’s) 
spirit , courage, etc. h. intr. To recover, improve, 

* look up ' after an illness or any check or depression, 
i. To enter into conversation, make acQuainlaoca 
with (some one casually met). J. colloq. To lake (a 
person) up sharply. 

Pick (pik), v.% Now only dial, or techn. 
ME. [Collateral form of PITCH r. 1 ] tx. 
trans. To fix, stick, plant (something pointed) 
in the ground, etc. ; to pitch (a tent or the like) 
-1603. 9. To thrust, drive; to pitch, hurl ; to 
throw. Now dial. 1525. 

a. As high As I could picke my Lance Shaks. 
Pick- in Comb. Mostly the stem or im- 
perative of Pick v. 1 with an object, forming sbs. 
Pick-cheese dial., the great and blue tits ; the 
fruit or cheese of the mallow. tPick-fault, a 
fault-finder. See also Main words. 

Pi*ck-a-back, adv. phr. (a., sb.) Also 
a pick back, pickback, pick-pack, piggy-back, 
etc. 1565. [Origin unkn. See N.E.D.] On 
the shoulders or back like a pack or bundle ; 
said in ref. to a person (or animal) carried in 
this way. b. quusi-adj. and sb. 1590. 

b. A p. ride through the surf in a dirty fellow's 
rasp 1864. 

Pickaninny, var. of Piccaninny. 
Pickaxe (pi'k,£eks), sb. Also -ax. [ME, 
pikoys, picois , a. OF. picois pickaxe, conn. w. 
OF. pic\ see Pike sb. 1 The later form arose 
through confusion of the suffix with Axk sb.} 
A miner’s, quarryman’s, or digger’s pick ; ** 
Pick sb. 1 1 . Hence Pi a ckax(e v. trans . to break 
with a p. ; intr. to use a p. 

Pickback, var. of Pick-a-back. 

Picked (pi*ked), a. late ME. [f. Pick x*. 1 
II. x + -ed *.] 1. Acuminated, pointed, spiked. 

Now arch, or dial. b. In names of animals, 
etc. 1 Having prickles, spiny 1758. ta. Peaked, 
tapering to a thin end -1771. 

1. The shield to be made p. at both ends 1660. b. 
The p, dog-fab ( Spina a acanthius ). a. The bead of 
a man, with a hat and pw beard H. Walpole. 

Picked (pikt, poet. pi'ked), ppl. a. late 
ME, [f. Pick v . 1 + -ed *.] x. In senses of 
Tick v .» fa. Adorned, ornate ; spruce, nice, 
finical, fastidious *1636. 3. Chosen out, esp. 

for excellence or efficiency, or for a definite 
purpose 1548. 

z. A gill of p. shrimps 1806. s. Ham. v. L 151, 

, Only a few p. craftsmen can manage it M. Arnold. 

I ence tPi‘cked-ly ado., f-oess. 
tPicke-devant, pique (levant, 1567. [app. 
either for F. pique (or pic) devant, meant for 
' peak in front \ or for plqud devant, * peaked in j 
front ’.] A peaked or Vandyke beard -1638. I 
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1598. IT. Picked a. + 
chor haifclo 


t Picked-hatch. 

Hatch jA 1 ] A hatch or baifdoor, surmounted 
by a row of pikes or spikes, to prevent climbing 
over ; spec, a brothel, 

Goc . .to your Manner of PiclU-hatch Shawl 

Pickeer (pikDu), v. 1645. [Origin unkn.] 
tx. intr. To maraud, pillage, plunder; to prac- 
tise piracy -1718. a, trans. To skirmish, re- 
connoitre, scout (In war), to bicker (with the 
enemy) 1641;. 3 .fig. ft. To scout 1649. tb. 
To dally, flirt -1709. +c. To wrangle -171 7. 

|j Pickelhaube (pikeihamba). 1890. [G.» 
: — MHG. beckelhd oe, bccktnh&be basinet, f. bee ken 
basin + hflbe cap, bonnet The form has app. 
been influenced by G. picket spike.] The spiked 
helmet of the German army. 

Picker 1 (pi’kaA 1596. [£ Pick v . 1 + 
-es *.] x. gen. A person who picks, in any 
sense. Also a second element in many combi- 
nations, as fruit-, hop-, potato -, rag-p., etc. 9. 
A tool or instrument for picking. a. In agri- 
culture : (a) A sort of mattock or pickaxe ; (b) a 
part of a picking-machine which separates 
the potatoes from the soil. Often in comb, as 
potaiop. 1707. b. In the textile industries 1 
(a) A machine for separating and cleansing the 
fibres of cotton, wool, and the like ; (b) an im- 
plement for burling cloth 1795. c. In Mining 
and Metallurgy : m Cornwall, ft miner's hand- 
chisel; a miner's needle for picking out the 
tamping of an unexploded charge. In Found- 
ing, a light pointed steel rod, used for lifting 
small patterns from the sand into which they 
have been rammed ; a tool for piercing a mould. 

I. Irhey are pickers and choosers of God's word 
1870. Pickers and stealers (see Pice v . 1 V. \\ colloq. 
hands. A p. of quarrels, one who seeks occasion fox 
quarrels. Comb, with adv., as picker-ttp ; A mere 
picker-up of trifles 1874. 

Picker * (pi-kox). 1841. [f. Pick v.* + 
-eh L] Weaving . In a loom, the small instru- 
ment which travels backwards and forwards in 
the shuttle-box and drives the shuttle to and 
fro through the warp. 

Pickerel (pi*k«r*l). ME. [dim. of Pike 
sbP ; see -red.] A young pike. b. In U. S. 
and Canada, any of several species of Esox, 
esp. the smaller species ; about the Great Lakes, 
the true pike ; also the pike-perch, wall-eye, or 
glass-eye (Stizostcdien vitreum). 
Pi-ckerel-wee d. 1653. [L prec. + Weed.) 
i. A name locally applied to certain weeds, 
found in still waters, amongst which pike breed; 
esp. species of Potamogeton or Pondweed. a. 
In N. America, Any species of Pontederia , Jar 
custrine plants, with sagittate leaves, and spikes 
of blue flowers 18361. 

Pickery (ppkari). 1508. [f. Picker i; 

see -ery.J Petty theft Sc. Law. 

Picket (pi’k6t), sb. 1690. [a. F. piquet 

pointed stake, etc., f. piquer to pierce; see 
-F.T.] L x. A pointed stake, post, or peg, 
driven into the ground ; used e. g. in the con- 
struction of a stockade or fence ; to mark posi- 
tions in surveying, etc.; to fasten a rope or 
string to, esp. in order to tether a horse, or to 
secure a tent 1702. 9. A stake with pointed 

top, used in a military punishment in vogue in 
the 17th and 18th c. Hence, a name for this 
punishment. 1690. 

II. x. Mil. A small detached body of troops, 

sent out to watch for the approach of the enemy 
or his scouts (outlying p.), or held in quarters 
in readiness for such service (inlying p.): also 
applied to a single soldier so employed. In 
the Army Regulations spelt piquet. 1761, b. 
A camp-guard, sent out to bring In men who 
have exceeded their leave 1787. e. transf, and 
fig. A party of Bentinels; an outlying, post 
1847. 9. (usu. pL) Applied to men stationed 

by a trade-union or the luce, to watch men going 
to work during a strike, and to endeavour to 
dissuade or deter them 1867. 

IIL An elongated rifle bullet, with a eonoldal 
front ; a cylindro-conoidal bullet (Said to have 
been made for Col. Pickett) Hist. 1858. 

attrib. and ComL, as p. fence^ rope, etc. j p.-gmard, 
an inlying p., also a p. protecting a position; -line, 
(«) a tether 1 (k) a line held by pickets. 

Picket (pi'ktt), v. 1745. Tf. prec. sb.] 
x. trans. To enclose or secure with stakes ; to 
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(P i- kit|), ppl. a. 1535. [f. Pick 
'.j I. That picks (see Pick v. 1 ) ; 
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palisade, b. To tether (a hone, eta) to a peg 
fixed in the ground 1814. a. To punish or 
torture with the picket. Obs. exc. Hist. 1746. 
8. MiL To post as a picket b. intr. (for rejU.) 
To act on picket duty. 1775. 4. In strikes, 

etc. : a* intr. To act as a picket j b. trans. To 
beset with pickets. 1838. Hence Picketing 
vbl. sb. the action of the vb . ; spec, in a labour 
dispute, the posting of men to intercept non- 
strikers on their way to work and prevail upon 
them to desist. 

Picking (pi-khj), vbl. sb. ME. [fcPiCKv.l 
+ -ing *.] i. The action of Pick vfi a. spec . 

a. Stealing, theft ; in later use, petty theft, pil- 
fering ; esp. in p. and stealing, late ME. b. 
Weaving. A finishing process of cloth-making 
1875. c. Met all. Rough sorting of ores 1839. 
8* concr. That which is or may be picked or 
picked up ; the amount picked ; a scrap ; pi. 
portions of anything worth picking up 164a. 

b. Chiefly pi. Perquisites dishonestly come by ; 

p P f id 3 ^ 76s - 

spec, thievish", fa. Dainty ; fastidious -2678! 

1. Little p. thievish hands Kipling. 

Pickle (pi*k'l), sb. 1 late ME. [app. a 
MDu. pekcl(e brine, pickle ; ult. origin unkn. 
1. Brine, vinegar, or other salt or add liquor, in 
which flesh, vegetables, etc., are preserved 
1440. a. Some article of food preserved in 
pickle ; usu. {pi.) Vegetables pickled and eaten 
as a relish 1707. 8* An acid solution used for 

cleansing metal or wood, or for other purposes 
1776' 4- fig ■ A condition or situation, usu. 

disagreeable ; a sorry plight. Now eolloq . 156a. 
6. A troublesome or mischievous child, eolloq. 
1779 . 

1. Phr. In /. (.fig.), kept in preparation for use ; 
esp. in a rod in p., a punishment in reserve, ready to 
be inflicted on occasion, a. Received a present of 
pickles from Miss Pilcoclcs Johnson. 4 I could see 
no way out of the p. I was in SrsvxNBOM. 5. Yonng 
Sam Tyler,.. a thorough P. 1837. 

Pickle (pi'k'l), sb .2 Sc. and north. 155a, 
[Origin unkn.] 1. A single grain or com of 
wheat, barley, or oats. a. A small quantity or 
amount ; a little. (F olio wed by sb. without of. ) 

fickle (pi*k'l), v . 155a. [f. Picklr jA.I] 

1, trans. To put into pickle; to preserve in 
pickle. (Sometimes, to salt, as butter.) a. 
Naut. To rub salt, or salt and vinegar, on the 
back after flogging or whipping ; formerly prac- 
tised as a punishment. Obs. exc. Hist. 1706. 
g. To treat with some acid or the like, for 
deansing or other purposes 1844. 

*. fie- You are pickling a rod for your own hack 
>904. So Pickled (pl'k’ld )Ppl. a. preserved in pickle ; 
Steeped in acid, etc. 1 pickled herring x see next. 

Prckle-heiring. Now rare. 155a. [orig. 
pickled herring ; later pickle-herring, after MDu. 
peeckel-harinch] fi, lit. A pickled herring 
-1607. a. A down, a buffoon, a merry-an- 
drew. [Of German origin.] 1716. 

Pi*ckler. 1683. [fT Pickle v. + -kr *.] 
X. A cucumber, onion, etc., grown for pickling, 
a. A person or thing that pickles (lit. and fig!). 
Also, a pickling-jar. 1862. 

Picklock (pi’kityk), sb. and a. 1553. [f. 

Pick v . 1 + Lock rd*] x. A person who picks 
a lock ; spec, a thief who docs this. a. An in- 
strument for picking locks 158c. B. ad;. Used 
for picking a lock ; esp. in p. hey — sense a. 
1007. 

1. fir. Some crafty fellow, some pidtlocke o' the 
Lew I B. Jons, 

Pi*ck-me-up. eolloq. 1867. [phr. used as 
sb.] orig. A stimulating alcoholic drink: ex- 
tended to beverages, medicinal preparations, 
etc., supposed to have tonic qualities, b. 
fig. Anything having a bracing effect 1876. 
Pickpocket (pl*kpfr.k8t). 1591. [f. Pick 
v. 1 + Pocket ; see Pick-.] One who steals 
from or * picks * pockets. 
tPl’Ckpono* late ME. [See Pick-.] One 
who steals purses or from purses -vjvj. j 
fig. I am no pick-purse of anothen wit Simntv. 
Phr. Purgatory A, p. Purgatory, a term used orig. , 
app. by Latimei in ref. to the use made of the dec* 
trine of purgatory to obtain payments for masses for 

PfcStliank (pi'kjseqk), sb. and a. arch. 
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and dial. 150a [See Pick v . 1 IV. 9 and 
Pick-.] A* sb. One who * picks a thank i.e. 
curries favour with another ; a flatterer, syco- 
phant ; a tell-tale. B. adj. (sb. used attrib.) 
Flattering, sycophantic, tale-bearing 1561. 
a. k Hen. IV, ui. ii. 05. 

Picktooth (pi'ktiZ}), sb. and a. pi. pick- 
tootha. Now rare or arch. 1543. [f. Pick vfi 
+ Tooth ; see Pick-.] A. sb. A toothpick. 
B. adj. Idle, easy, leisurely 1798. 

Pick-up, sb. (a.) 1859. ff. phi. to pick up ; 
see Pick t/. 1 ] The act of picking up ; spec, of 
picking up sides in a game ; in Cricket , the 
picking up of the ball. Also, one who or that 
which Is picked up. i860, b. An electrical device 
fitted to a gramophone in place of the sound- 
box, for converting the sound into electric cur- 
rent 1936. c. Wireless. An electrical arrange- 
ment for connecting to a studio, etc. a pro- 
gramme produced outside 1935. B. attrib. or 
as adj. a. ■* that picks up, as in pick-up appara - 
tvs, water-trough , etc. b. — picked up for the 
nonce, as in pick-up crew, dinner , etc. 1859. 

Pickwickian (pikwi’kifin), a. (sb.) 1837. 

[f. Pickwick, surname in Dickenses Pickwick 
Papers (1837).] Of or pertaining to Mr. Pick- 
wick, or the Pickwick Club; chiefly joc said 
of words used in a technical, constructive, or 
esoteric sense, or of language ' unparliamentary ' 
in its natural sense. B. sb. A member of the 
Pickwick Club 1837. 

Picnic (pi'knik),^. Also earlier pick-nick, 
pic-nic. 1748. [ad. F.piqne-nique\ origin unkn.j 
1. orig. A fashionable social entertainment in 
which each party present contributed a sliare 
of the provisions ; now, A pleasure party in 
which all partake of a repast out of doors. 
Also transf. and fig. a. attrib. Pertaining to 
or of the nature of a picnic 180a. 

1. They held impromptu pic-nics on breery heights 
1866. Phr. No or not a not an easy job. Hence 
Fl'cnic v. (inflected picnicked, -nicking) intr. to 
hold or talc** part in a p. p to eat in p. fashion. Pic- 
nicker (pi'knikaj), one who takes part in a p. 
Picoid (pai koid), a. 1809. (f. L. picus 

woodpecker + -OID.] Like the woodpeckers. 
Picoline (pi-kJUin). 1853. [f L. pix, 
pierm pitch + ol-eum oil-f-INE*.] Chem. A 
colourless liquid compound (C 6 H 7 N) obtained 
from bone-oil, coal-naphtha, tar, peat, etc. 
HPicot (p*ke). 1869. [F., dim. of pic peak, 
point, prick/] A small loop of twisted thread, 
one of a senes forming an edging to lace, etc. 
Mso attrib ., as p.-edge, Also as vb. 

Picotee (pikdlr). 1737. [a. F. ficot /, 

~ie, pa. pple. of picoter to mark with pricks or 
points: see PiCOT.] A variety of the carna- 
tion (Dianthus Caryophyllus), the flowers of 
which have a light ground, the petals being 
edged with a darker colour. 

Picquet: see Piquet. 

||Picra, short for IIiera picra. 

Picric (pi krik), a. 1838. [f. Gr. irix/xSs 

bitter* -1C.] Chem. In p. acid , also called 
/ rin i tro-ca rbolic or carbaaotic acid, artificial 
indigo-bitter , a yellow intensely bitter sub- 
stance (CeHjNjG,), crystallising in yellow shin- 
ing prisms or laminae, used in dyeing, medicine, 
and in the manufacture of explosives. So Pi*- 
crate, a salt of p. add. PPcryl, a synonym of 
trinitrophenyl, the radical of p. acid. 

Picrite (pi'krQit). 1814. [f. as prec. + 

-ite *,] Min . A dark grey-green rock consist- 
ing mainly of chrysolite. 

Piero- (pi'kro), befi a vowel sometimes 
pier-, comb, form of Gr. miepbs bitter, (a) in the 
sense * having a bitter taste or smell *, esp. in 
the names of magnesium minerals, because 
magnesium salts nave a bitter taste ; (fi) in 
names of derivs. of Picric acid, as picramic 
acid, picramine, etc. 

Among these an Pi’crollte {Gr. XAtoc stone!, Min. 
a fibrous dark-green variety of serpentine. Pl’Cro* 
mel [Gr. honey], a Utter-sweet substance ob- 
tained from bile. Ptcroto*zin [cf. Toxin], formerly 
picrotoxla, Chem. the bitter poisonous principle 
tCiiHuOft) of the seeds of the Cocculus indteus. 
Pict(pikt), late ME. [ad. late L. Picti, perh, 
— * painted or tattooed people * ; or the L. may 
represent a native name. OE. Peohtas (mod. 
Sc. Pecht) represents an earlier *Piht*sj\ One 
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of an ancient people of disputed origin, who 
formerly inhabited parts of north Britain. 

Piets' houses, underground struct urea attributed to 
the Piets, found in Orkney, etc. Hence Pi’ctiah a. 
Pictograph (pi*ktdjgraf\ 1851. [f. L .pic- 
tvs painted + -graph.] A pictorial symbol or 
sign ; a writing or record consisting of pictorial 
symbols. Hence Pictognrpbic a. 

Pictorial (piktO»*riftl), a. (sb.) 1646. [f. 

late L .pic tortus (f. fictor painter) + -AL-] 1. 

Of, belonging to, or produced by the painter ; 
of or pertaining to painting or drawing. Now 
rare. 9. Consisting of, expressed in, or of the 
nature of, a picture or pictures 2807. 8* Con- 

taining a picture or pictures; illustrated 1826. 

4. fig. Like a picture ; picturesque, graphic 
1829. B. sb. A journal of which pictures are 
the main feature 1880. 

1. Far be it from me to say that the p. calling is not 
honourable Thackbkay. a. The hieroglyphs or p. 
forms were used.. above one thousand years after 
they ceased to represent the vernacular, .language of 
Egypt 1876. 3. P. Dutch tiles Hood. 4. Of all 

poets Spenser excelled in the p. faculty 1841. Hence 
PictoYially adv . 

Pictura!, a. rare . 1656. [f. I« pictura 

Picture + -al.] Of or pertaining to pictures ; 
pictorial. 

Picture (prktiiu, pi*ktjaj), sb. late ME. 
[ad. L. pictura, f. pict-, ppl. stem of pingerc to 
paint.] -fi. The action or process of painting 
or drawing ; the fact of being painted or pic- 
torially represented ; the art of painting ; pic- 
torial representation -1844. 9. The concrete 

result 0* this process. ta. Painting -158a 
b. An individual painting, drawing, or repre- 
sentation on a surface, of an object or objects ; 
esp. as a work of art. (Now the prevailing 
sense.) 1484. c. spec. The portrait or likeness 
of a person. Now eolloq. or affected. 1505. 
*f*d. A likeness in the solid, esp. a statue or 
monumental efhgy -1771. e. A person so 
strongly resembling another as to seem a like- 
ness of him. Const, of 1719. f. A tableau ; 
spec, at the end of an act or play. Also living 
p. (F. tableau vivant). 1865. g. In full cine- 
matograph, cinema , or moving p., a cinemato- 
graph film; the p-s, the cinema (eolloq.) 1913. 
h. fig. eolloq. A very picturesque object. L 
Into the p-, so as to be obvious. In the p., in 
evidence 1919. 8* transf. A scene; the total 

visual impression produced by something; 
hence — Idea III. x. 1547. 4 .fig. A graphic de- 
scription, written or spoken, of an object, 
capable of suggesting a mental image 1588. 

5. A symbol, t\ pe, figure ; an illustration 1656. 
1. P. took her feigning from Poetry B. Jons. a. b. 

Every noble p. is a manuscript book, of which only 
one copy exists Ruskin C. Twel. N. m. iv. 928. 
e. The sons are the very p. of their father Da Foa. 
X. I saw it done in the pictures. Sir 1916. h. The 
little jgirl is a d. {mod.). 3. ClinveUp., the total im- 

pression of a diseased condition, formed by the physi- 
cian. 5. He looks the p. of health 1871. 

attrib . and Comb. tL General : as p.-dealer , -shop, 
etc. 1 p. -language, -puzzle, etc. t p. -cover, paper * p.- 
- cleaner , cleaning , -restorer, etc. 


a Special : as jp.-book ; -card, a court-card in a 
pack of cards; -frame ; -frock, a frock designed in 
imitation of the style of an earlier period, esp. such a 


frock copied from a portrait ; p. gallery, a hall or 
building containing a collection of pictures ; the col- 
lection itself ; p. nat, orig. a lady's wide-brimmed 
hat. usually black and adorned with ostrich feathers, 
as in the paintings of Reynolds and Gainsborough; 
hence, any wide-brimmed hat, usu. of straw and with 
a curving brim ; p.-honae. a cinema ; p. -moulding, 
a horizontal wooden moulding, parallel to the ceiling 
of a room, for hanging pictures; p. palace, a cine- 
ma; p. play, a cinematograph film; p. postcard, 
a postcard having on the back of it a p. ; -rail, -rod, 
a rod occupying the place of a picture-moulding ; 
•theatre, a cinema. 

Picture (pi-ktiui, -tj m), v. 1489. [£. prec. 
sb.] !• trans. To represent in a picture ; to 
draw, paint, depict ; transf. to reflect as in a 
mirror. Also with out. b. To figure, to re- 
present symbolically 1526. 9. To describe 

graphically. Also with out, forth. 1586. 8- To 
form a mental picture of, to imagine. Often 
to p* to one's seif X73S. 

t. A cunning painter thus, .would p. Justice Mas- 
siNGsa. b. The anxiety of his mind was strongly 
pictured upon his face 178a. 3. We must not ,p. the 
early Puritan as a gloomy fanatic 1874. Hence 
Pl cturable a capable of being painted or pictured 
Pictured ppl. a. represented in or as in a picture | 
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Illustrated with a picture or pictures, or Jig. with 
word-painting. 

Picturesque (piktiure'sk, -t/ar-), a. 1703. 
[ad. P. pittoresque, ad. It. pittoresco, f. pittore 
: — L. pictorem painter ; see -esquk ; prop. * in 
the style of a painter ’ ; but in En^, use * in the 
style of a picture’.] 1. Like a picture ; fit to 
be the subject of an effective picture ; posses- 
sing pleasing and interesting qualities of form 
and colour. 9. Of language, etc. : Strikingly 
graphic or vivid ; sometimes implying disregard 
of fact 1734. 3. Having a perception of the 

picturesque. Now rare. 1795. 4. absol . as 

sb. The p., that which is picturesque; pic- 
turesqueness 1794. 

1. Susceptible observers.. say of a scene ' How pic- 
turesque '—meaning by this a quality distinct from 
that of beauty, or sublimity, or grandeur ; meaning 
to speak.. of its fitness for imitation by art Bagkhot 
P. gardenings the romantic style of gardening, aim- 
ing at irregular and rugged beauty) so p. gardener. 
■ P. history is seldom to be trusted i860. Hence 
Picture'sque-ly adv., -ness. 

PPcture- writing. 1741. The method of 
recording events or expressing ideas by pic- 
tures which literally or figuratively represent 
the things and actions ; concr. a writing or in- 
scription consisting of pictorial symbols. 

|| Picul (prktrt). 1588. [Malay-Javanese 
pikul a man's load.1 A measure of weight 
used in China and tne East generally, equal 
to 100 catties, i. e. about 133J Ids. avoirdupois. 

Piculet (pi'kiwlot). 1849. [f» L. pic us 

woodpecker + -ET.] Ornith. A bird of the sub- 
family Picumninse\ a small soft-tailed wood- 
pecker. 

Piddle (pi'dT), v. 1545. [Origin obsc. Cf. 
paddle , peddle .] 1. intr . ■= Peddle v. II. 

(Always depreciatory.) Now rare. b. To trifle 
with one’s food ; to pick at one’s food instead of 
eating heartily 1620. a. To make water. Now 
vulgar 1796. Hence Pi'ddler. Piddling ppl. 

a . trifling, insignificant, paltry. 

Piddock (pi-d^k). 1730. [Origin unkn.]. 

A bivalve mollusc of the genus Pholas or family 
Pholadidx. 

Pidgin, pigeon (pi'd^in, -an). Also pid- 
Jln. 1850. A Chinese corruption of Eng. busi- 
ness. Hence Pidgin-Engllsh, the jargon, con- 
sisting chiefly of English words, often corrupted 
in pronunciation, and arranged according to 
Chinese idiom, used for intercommunication be- 
tween Chinese and Europeans at seaports, etc. 
Pie (pai), sb\ ME. [a. OF., : — L. pica 
magpie.] 1 . The bird now called the M agpie. 
u.fig. Applied to *|*a. a cunning or wily person ; 

b. a chattering or saucy person 1542. 3. Ap- 

plied locally toother birds, usu. having black- 
and-white (* pied*) plumage. (See also Sea- 
pie.) 1883. b. French p., ram-p., wood-p. : 
applied to various species of woodpecker 1677. 
4. attrib. In compounds denoting ‘parti- 
coloured ', as p.-coated adj. See Piebald. 1630. 

Pie (p»l), sb? ME. [Not known outside 
Eng. (exc. in Gael, pighe , from Eng. or Low- 
land Sc.) Origin obsc.] 1. A dish composed 
of meat, fowl, fish, fruit, or vegetables, enclosed 
in or covered with a layer of paste and baked, 
b. With defining word, as Apple-pie, venison- 
pie, etc. ; also P£rigord p . 1602. 9. Any ob- 
ject resembling a pie 1843. 3. Jig, A prize, a 

treat ; a bribe. U.S. slang , 1895. 

x. He koude..wel bake a pye Chaucer. Phr. To 
have a finger in the p., to have a share (often offi- 
cious) in ine doing of something. See also Humble 
pie. The ttrin is extended to other dishes (as potato 

p. ) which have a crust when baked. The use of pie 
as distinguished from tart varies locally, a. Bran p. % 
a tub full of bran with toys, etc. hidden in it, to be 
drawn out at random, at Christmas festivities, etc. 
Dirt-pie, Mud-ime. 

Comb. 1 p.-dish, the deep dish in which a p. is 
made (and cooked). 

Pie, pye, sb? Now only Hist, 1477. [■** 
tned.L. pica) see Pie sb . 1 and Pica 1 .] 1. A 
collection of rules, adopted in the pre-Reforma- 
tion Church of England, to show how to deal 
with the concurrence of more than one otfice on 
the same day. b. Hence app. Cock and pie, 

q. v. ta. (Usu. pye book.) An alphabetical 
Index to rolls and records -1788. 

Pie (pai), sb A 1659. Also tpye, ( U.S.) 
pL 1659. [perh. transf. use of Pie sb, 2 ] A 


mass of type mingled indiscriminately, such as 
results from the breaking down of a forme ol 
type. b. transf. A jumble, medley, confusion, 
chaos ; a ‘ mess ’ 1837. 

|| Pie (pai), sb* Also pal, pL 1859. [a. 

Hindi, etc. pd'l ; cf. Skr. pad, padt quarter 
from pice, J The smallest current Anglo- 
Indian copper coin, the twelfth part of an anna ; 
before the depreciation of the rupee, about 
one-eighth of a penny. 

Pie, v, 1870. [f. PIE sb?] Printing, trans. 
To make (type) into * pie ’ ; to mix up indis- 
criminately. 

Piebald (pai-bgld), a, (sb,) 1589. [f. Pie 
sb. 1 + Bald a, 4. J Of two different colours, 
esp. white and black (like the plumage of a 
magpie), usu. arranged irregularly ; pied ; usu. 
of animals, esp. horses. Loosely, parti-colour- 
ed 1594. b .Jig. Of mixed characters or quali- 
ties (always in bad sense) ; motley, mongrel 
1589. B. sb, A piebald animal, esp. horse. 
fig. A person or thing of mixed character, a 
' mongrel ’ 1765. 

Dusky woods, p. with snow Darwin. b. Shall 
hurl his p. Latin at thy head 1763. B. Three pye- 
balds and a roan Tennyson. Hence Pie'baldness, 
•ly adv. 

Piece (pis), sb, [ME. pece, later piece , a. 
OF. pece, piece, mod.F. piice, f. late L. *pettia , 
*pettium. Ulterior etym. unkn.] I. In gene- 
ral sense ; or followed by of. 1. A separate 
portion, part, bit, or fragment of anything ; 
one of the distinct portions of which anything 
is composed. ta. A part of a whole, con- 
sidered as distinct ; a portion 0/an immaterial 
thing. (Now repl. by part, portion.) -1755. 
b. A limited portion of land, enclosed, marked 
off by bounds, or viewed as distinct 1450. 3- 

A portion or quantity of any substance or kind 
of thing forming a single (usu. small) body or 
mass ; a bit. late ME. b. Of something non- 
material, as a p. of prose, of music, etc. 1601. 
4. A length (varying according to the material) 
in which cloth, etc., is woven ; also, a length of 
wall-paper as made (in England, usually 12 
yards) 1523. 5. A cask of wine or brandy, 

usually equivalent to the butt, or to two hogs- 
heads. [Ft, piice.] X490. 6. A single object 

or individual forming a unit of a class or col- 
lective group, as a p, of furniture , of plate, of 
ordnance, etc. late ME. 7. P, of work : a. A 
product of work, a (concrete) work 1540. b. 
A task, difficult business ; fig . a commotion 
[colloqd 1594. 8. An individual instance, or 

example, of any form of action or activity, 
function, abstract quality, etc. 1568. 

1. Tn piece t, broken, in fragments; fig. at variance. 
To pieces, into fragments, asunder. To go or come 
to pieces , to break up. To take to pieces, to sepj- 
rate intoils parts. a. After wailing a day and p. 
in Winchester Washington. Phr. A p. of one's 
mind, something of wlutt one thinks; one’s candid 
opinion; a rebuke, b. 1 haue bought a p. of ground 
Luke xiv. 18. 3. A hard peece of wood 1657. P* °f 

water, a small detached sheet of water, a small lake. 
P. of money, of gold, of silver , a coin. P. of flesh, 
a human being \J>. of goods, a woman or child ( joc .) 
Now dial. b. Here doth lye Ben Iunson his best p- 
of poetrie B. Jons. 4. A /. of muslin is 10 yards | of 
calico, 38 yards; of Irish linen, 25 yards 1858. 5. 

Pieces of Conyack Brandy in 33 Lotts 1687. 7. a. 

What a p. of worke is a man l how Noble in Reason 1 
[etc.] Smaks. 8. A.. delicate P. of Architecture 
1686. A rare p. of luck 1876. 

IL Absolute uses, without of and specifica- 
tion of the substance, etc. x. A person, a per- 
sonage, an individual arch . and dial. ME. 
2. a. A piece of armour, late ME. tb. A forti- 
fied place, stronghold -1721. 3. A weapon for 

shooting, fire-arm 1550. 4. Each of the pieces 

of wood, ivory, etc., also called ' men ’, with 
which chess, draughts, backgammon, etc., are 
played 1562. 5. A piece of money; a coin. 

Often defined as crown p., penny p„ etc. i$ 75« 
tb. spec. Popularly applied to the sovereign, 
and guinea, as either was the current coin 
-1741. 6. A portion of time or space. Now 

dial. ME. 7. A (small) portion of some spe- 
cific substance, late ME. b. Short for * piece 
of bread * (with or without butter) ; spec, such 
a piece eaten by itself, not as part of a meal. 
Sc. and dial. X787. e. pi. pieces . An inferior 
quality of crystallized sugar 1867. 8. A pro- 

duction, specimen pf handicraft, yrork of art ; 


a contrivance. Obs. in general sense. See also 
Masterpiece. 1604. b. A painting, a picture 
1574. c. A literary composition, usu. short 
1533. d. A drama, a play 1643. e. A musical 
composition, usu. short 1825. 

t. Hee is another manner of peece then you think 
for B. Jons. Xanthua having a kind of a Nice fro- 
ward P. to his wife 1694. 3. The atocke of hisp. is 
. . made . .somewhat like a fowling p. 1591. So from 
a p. two chained bullets flic 1600. 4 In order to 

begin the game, the pawns must be moved before 
the pieces 1797. 5 . P. of eight, the Spanish dollar, or 
peso, of the value of 8 reals, or about 4 s. 6 d>, marked 
with the figure 8. 8. b. The walls were thickly 

covered, chiefly With family pictures : . .now and then 
some .. battle. piece Lytton. d. On the first night of 
a new p. they always fill the house with orders to 
support it Sheridan. 

Phr. A p , the p., each or every p., each piece of a 
number of pieces ; each unit of a number, set, or 
company; each of them or these: esp. in stating the 
share or price of each unit or individual member. 
Hence, aavb„ Apiece, q v.. the p., per p. By thefl ., 
at a rate of so much for a definite amount or quantity. 
On the p., at piece-work. In or of one p., consisting 
of a single or undivided p. or mass. Of a /, {with), 
ot one p., in one mass) often fig. of one and the same 
kind or quality) uniform; in agreement, in keeping. 
P. by p , one p. or part after another in succession j a 
p. at a time, gradually. 

Comb. 1 p. -goods sb.pt.. textile fabrics, woven in 
recognized lengths for sale; now esp. Laucashiie 
cotton goods exported to the East ; -market, the 
market Tor goods sold by the p. ; -rate, rate of pay- 
ment for piece-work; -work, work done and paid 
for by Lhe p. ; -worker. 

Piece (pxs), v. late ME. [f. prec. sb.] I. 
trans. To mend, make whole, or complete by 
adding a piece or pieces ; to patch. 9. To put 
together so as to form one piece ; to mend 
(something broken) by joining the pieces ; 
absol. in spinning, to join or piece up threads 
1483. b .fig. To join, unite ; refi. tojoin one- 
self to, unite with 1579. t3- intr. To unite, 

come together ; to agree ; to join on -169a. 

z. fig. Ant. 4* CL 1. v. 45. a. I cannot p. the leg as 
the doctor can Mrs. Ga^kkll b. Piecing fragments 
of empty signification Meredith. 3. New Things 
peece not so well Bacon. 

Comb, with adverbs. P. on. trans and intr. To 
fit on (as the corresponding piece) P. out. trans. 
To complete, eke out, or cnlaigc by the addition of a 
piece. P. together, trans. To join together (pieces 
or fragments) into a whole ; to make up of pieces so 
combined. P. Up. trans. To make up (esp. that 
which is broken) ; to patch up. 

II Pidce (pyf*»). 1789. The French for ‘piece’; 
occurring in French phrases in Eng. use. a. 
A document used as evidence ; esp. in p. justifi- 
cative, a document serving as pi oof of an allega- 
tion. b. P. de resistance (pyfs d» rcz/st&ns) : the 
most substantial dish in a repast; also fig. the 
chief item in a collection, group, or series. 
Piecemeal (prsrmlj, adv. (sb., a.) [ME. f. 
Piece sb. 4 -meal.] x. One part at a time ; 
piece by piece, by degrees; separately. Also 
with by (rarely in). 9. Piece from piece ; into 
or in pieces; with break, tear, cut, etc. 1570. 
fB. quasi-J^. (with pi.) A small piece, portion, 
or fragment ; chiefly in phr. by piecemeals -1762. 
C. adj. (the adv. used attrib.) Consisting in 
pieces ; done bit by bit j6oo. 

x. The business will be done covertly and p. Burke. 
a. Brtise Thou shall and peecemeale breake These 
men like potshards wcake biDNEV. C. Giving uo 
opinion on p. reform 1831. Hence Pie’Cemeal v. 
(now rare) to divide p ; to dismember. 

Piecen (pfs’n). v. local or teckn. 1835. [f. 
Piece sb. + -kn 8 2. ) trans. To join, to piece ; 
chiefly, to join broken threads in spinning. 
Piecener (pfYnaj j. 1835. [f. piec. + -er *.] 
One who pieces or piecens ; a piecer ; j pee. a 
young person employed in a spinning-mill to 
keep the frames filled with rovings, and to join 
together the ends of threads which break ; for- 
merly also, to join the cardings or slivers for 
the slubber, a work now done by machinery. 
Piecer(pfsaa). 1825. [f. P iece®. + -er1/| 
1 .gen. One who pieces; a patcher 1836. 9. 

spec. In a spinning-mill : see Piecener 1825. 
Piecrust (parkrrst). 158a. [PiexA.*J The 
baked paste forming the crust of a pie. 

Ptov. Promises are like pie-crust, made to be 
broken. 


Pied (paid), ppl. a. late ME. [As if pa. 
pple. of a verb pie , f. Pis sb . 1 ; see -bd.] 
Parti-coloured; orig. black and white like a 
m agpie. Also, wearing a parti-coloured dress. 


m (man), a (pass), au (loud). v (cut). % (Fr. ch/f). 3 (ev*r). ai (I, eye). » (Fr. eau d* vie), i (w*t). i (Psych/). 9 (what), p (gat). 



PIED-A-TERRE 

e. g. pied piper, b. Construed as pa. pph. «* 
variegated 1633. e. In the specific names of 
many birds and animals 1837. 

To weare the p. coate off a foole 1 S75. b. Meadows 
trim with Daisies pide Milt. C. P. antelope = 
Bontbbok 1 p. blackbird, any Asiatic thrush of the 
genus Turtiulus; p. finch, the chaffinch, Fringilia 
emlebs i p. flycatcher ( Musctcapa atricapilia). 
Hence Pfe*dnesa. 

|| Pied-A-terre (py/tat^r). 1839. [Fr. ‘foot 
to earth '.] A place to rest or stay at. 
Piedmontite (pi’dmpntait). 1854. [f. Pied- 
mont (It. Piemonte ), its locality + -itk 1 ab.] 
Min . A brownish-red or reddish-black silicate 
of aluminium, iron, manganese, and calcium, 
resembling epidote ; manganese epidote. 

Pieman (parm&n), 1820. A man who 
makes pies for sale; a vendor of pies. So 
Piej-wo ; man 18x7. 

Piepowder (parpaudai), a. and sb . ME. 
[ult. *med. (Anglo-) L. pede-pulverosus dusty- 
footed, also as sb., a wayfarer, itinerant mer- 
chant, etc.] +A. ( piepoudrous , etc.) adj. Wayfar- 
ing, itinerant; absol, as sb. sing, and pi. ~ B. 
-1609. B. (piepowder) sb. tA travelling man, a 
wayfarer, esf . an itinerant merchant or trader. 
Chiefly used in Court of Piepowders, a summary 
court formerly held at fairs and markets to ad- 
minister justice among itinerant dealers, etc. 
_1 735* h- attrib . and sb. sing., P. Court, Court 
of P. - Court of Piepowders 1574. 

Pier (piaj'i. [In 12th. c. per t rendering med. 
L. pera, of unkn. origin.] 1. One of the sup- 
ports of the spans of a bridge, whether arched 
or otherwise formed. □. A solid structure of 
stone, or of earth faced with piles, extending 
into the sea or a tidal river, to protect or en- 
close a harbour and form a landing-stage ; also, 
one of iron or wood, open beneath, forming a 
pleasure promenade, and often a landing-place ; 
also, a projecting landing-stage or jetty on the 
bank of a river or lake 1453. tb. transf. A 
haven -1721. 3. Arch, and Building. A solid 

support of masonry or the like designed to sus- 
tain vertical pressure : a. A square pillar or 
pilaster; b. The solid masonry between doors, 
windows, etc ; c. Each of the pillars from which 
an arch springs 1663. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-glaBS, a tall mirror : orig. 
one fitted to fill up the p. between two windows, 
or over a rhimney-piece * -table, a low tabic or.cupy- 
ir-g the spare between two windows Hence PieT- 
ujre, the toll paid for the use of a pier or whaif. 

Pierce (plan), v. ME. [a. OF. fiercer, 
earlier percier\ ult. origin unkn.J x. irons . To 
penetrate (a substance), as a sharp-pointed in- 
strument does ; of an agent : to stab, prick, 
puncture (anything) with such an instrument, 
b. transf and fig. ; spec, said of the penetrating 
action of cold, late ME. a. To make a hole, 
opening, or tunnel into or through (something) ; 
to bore through ; to broach (a cask, etc.) ME. 
b. 'To make (a hole, etc.) by piercing, late ME. 
3. To force one’s way through or into; to break 
(an enemy’s line) ME. 4. To reach or pene- 
trate with the sight or mind ; to discern, late 
ME. 5. To penetrate with pain, grief, or 
other emotion; to wound; to move deeply, 
late MIC. 6. intr. To enter, penetrate, or pass 
into or through ; transf. to project or jut 
sharply, late ME. b. transf. and fig. To see 
into (anything) 1549. 

x. They shall loke on hym, whom they pearacd 
TiNDM.it John xix. 37, Hi* Only son.. was pieiced 
through the heart by a javelin Gibbon, a. be Cere*, 
French ship privateer, pierced for 14 guns 1798. 4. 

He pierced the mysteries of nature 1850. 5. Can no 

prayers p. thee? Shaks. 6. Narrow promontories, 
piercing out into the water 187a. Hence Pierce sb, 
the act or process of piercing. 

Pierced (pl*jst f poet. pI«Msod), ppl. a. late 
ME. [£ prec. +-BD *.] In the senses of Tierce 
v. b. spec, in Her. {a) Said of a charge repre- 
sented as perforated with a hole, so that the 
tincture of the field appears through. (<*) Said 
of an animal used as a charge, represented as 
having an arrow* spear, etc., fixed in its body, 
but not passing through it. 157a. 

Piercer (pl®\xsai). late ME. (— F. fierceur, 

f. fiercer to pierce ; see -ER 1 a.] 1. gen. One 

who or that which pierces. a. An instrument 
or tool for piercing or boring holes, as an auger, 
awl, gimlet* stiletto, etc. late ME. b. The 
sting or the ovipositor of an insect 1691. 3. A 
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person employed in perforating metal or wood 
work 1736. 

Piercing (pT»Msii)), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 
Pierckv. +-IN 0 8 .] I. Perforating, penetrating, 
as a sharp-pointed instrument. a. Able to 
‘ see into * a thing ; having penetration ME. 

x. Sorrow’* p. dart Gray. A p. shriek rang through 
1 he., air 1884, fis- A state of the most p. inquietude 
179*. . a. The most p. eyes I ever beheld are those of 
Voltaire 1779. Hence Pie*rcing-ly adv,, -ness. 

Pier-head. 1682. [f. Tier. + Headj<&.] 

The outward or seaward end of a pier. 

Pierian (paipaMidn), a. 1591. [f. L. 

Piertus adj. + -an.] Belonging to Picria, a 
district in N. Thessaly, the reputed home of 
the Muses; spec . an epithet of the Muses; 
hence in ref. to poetry or learning. 

A little learning 13 a dang’rous thing* Drink deep, 
or ta^te not the P, spring Pope. 

Pieridine (pai,e*ridain'l t a. [ad. mod.L. 
Pieridinte , f. Pieris, the typical genus.] Entom . 
Belonging to the family Pieridx , or subfamily 
Pieriditise of Papiliontdx, containing the cab- 
bage butterflies. 

Pierrette (piere-t, flpygTfO. l888 - fF-» 
fern. diin. of Pierre Peter, corr. to Pierrot.] 
A female member of a company of pierrots. 
Pierrot (pr-i*>A || 1741. [F., dim. 

of Pierre, applied to a buffoon L. Prtrum, 
nom. Petrus PETER. Cf. zany.] A typical 
character in French pantomime ; applied in 
English use to a singer or instrumentalist hav- 
ing usu. a whitened lace and wearing loose 
white fancy dress. 

Piet, pyet, pyot (psi-at). Now only Sc. 
and n. dial . [In ME. piot, f. Pik sb . 1 + -ot i , 
written later -ET.] 1. The magpie. b. 'The 

dipper or wnter-ouzel. Also water-piet. 1839. 
a. fig. Applied to a talkative or saucy person 
1574. 8- attrib. Pied, piebald 1508. 

|| Pietd. (p^ta*) 1644. [It.: — L .pie/a/cm 

Piety.] A representation, in painting or 
sculpture, of the Virgin Mary (ana other holy 
women) mourning over the dead Christ. 

Pietism (pai-etiz’m). 1697. [ad. G. (mod. 
I..) pietismus , formed after Pietist; see -ism. I 
1. Ch, Hist. The movement for the revival and 
advancement of piety in the Lutheran church 
(see next, 1) ; the principles or practices of the 
German Pietists. a. Pious sentiment; o r ten 
implying an affectation or exaggeration of piety 
1829. 

1 Say what you will of P.. no one can deny the 
real worth of the characters which it formed 1677. 

Pietist (pai'etist). 1697. [a. G. p f. L . fiictas 
Piety + -ist. Applied in derision to the fol- 
lowers of Spener, in ref. to the collegia pictatis 
formed by them c 1690.] x. Ch. Hist. One of 
the party of reformers in the Lutheran church 
who followed Philipp Jakob Spener in the move- 
ment begun by him at Frankfort about 1670 
for the deepening of piety and the reform of 
religious education, a. A person characterized 
by or professing special piety ; one who culti- 
vates, or lays stress on, depth of religious feeling 
or strictness of religious practice, esp. as dirt, 
from intellectual belief. 1767. 3. attrib. That 

is a pietist ; pietistic 1705. Hence PietTstic 
a. ; -ical a . ; -ly adv. 

Piety (pai*6ti). ME, [a. OF. pie/e, ad.L. 
pietas, f. pius Pious.] Tl. An early form of 
Pity, in various senses -1606. 

'I hou art a mercifull God . .and of a great pietie Bk. 
Com . Prayer, Comminution, 1548-9* 

II. The quality or character of being pious, 
x. Habitual reverence and obedience to God (or 
the gods); godliness, devotitness, religious- 
ness 1604. a. Faithfulness to the duties natu- 
rally owed to parents and relatives, superiois, 
etc. ; dutifulness, esp. to parents 1579. 3* 

With <z and pi. A pious act, observance, or , 
characteristic 165a. 

x. True p. is cheerful as the day Cowper. a. Let 
them learne first to shew pietie at home, and to re- 
quite their parents x Tim. v. 4. Fhr, Mount , Moun- 
tain of fix see Mount sb . 1 II, z. Pelican in her p , ; 
see Pelican I. a. 

Piezometer (pai,ezp*mtoj). i8ao. [f. Gr. 
mi ( «tv to press + -(o)mster.] An instru- 
ment for measuring pressure (or something con- 
nected with pressure) : e.g. for measuring the 
compressibility of liquids, measuring the pres- 
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sure of water at any point in a water-main* 

etc. 

|| Piffero (pi fero). 1734. [It. — Sp. pifaro , 
F.fifre a file or pipe, ad. OHG. pftfari , f. pfifa 
Pipe, Fife.] A small flute; also, a primitive 
kind of oboe, or a bagpipe with an inflated 
sheepskin for reservoir. 

Piffle (pi-fl), v. dial, and slang. 1847. 
[peril, onomatopoeic, with dim. ending.] intr. 
'To talk or act in a feeble or ineffective way. 
Hence PTffle sb. foolish nonsense; twaddle. 
Pi ‘filer, a trifler, a twaddler. Piffling a . 
twaddling, foolish, trivial. 

(pig)* [E«ly ME. pigge prob. 
OE. *picga, % pigga ; etym. unkn.] L 1. The 
young of swine ; ‘a young sow or boar* M.). 
9. By extension : A swine of any age ; a hog 
1663. b. The figure of the animal used as an 
ornament, etc. Sussex p a drinking vessel in 
this form. 1884. 3. The animal or its flesh as 

food ( joc exc. with ref. to a young or sucking 
nig) late ME. 4. Any of various species of the 
family Suidx , as bush-p., wood-p . ; also ex- 
tended to animals resembling the pig, as sea- 
t'd* i u ) die porpoise, {b) the tunny. >ee also 
Guinea-pig. 1664. 5. Applied opprobriously 

to a person, etc. (Cf. F. cochon.) 1546. 

3. A Dissertation upon Roast P. Lamb. 

II. Technical u^es. 1. An oblong mass of 
metal, as obtained fiom the smelting-furnace; 
esp. of iron. Also, m mod. use (without a or 
pi.), short (or fiig-iron. P. of ballast , a pig of 
iron (rarely of lead) used as ballast. 1589. b. 
Applied to the moulds or channels in the pig- 
bed 1805. a. In various techn. and local uses: 
e.g. a block or cube of salt ; a segment of an 
orange or apple ; etc. 1825. 3. Pigs in clover » 

a game which cons.sts in rolling a number of 
marbles into a recess or pocket in a board by 
tilting the board 1900. 

Phrases. To buy a fi. in a foke (or bag), to buy 
a thing without seeing it or knowing 11& value. 
Please the pigs, if all ’s well. To tarry pigs to mar- 
ket, to try to do business or attain to lesulis. To 
drive (or bring ) one's pigs to a fine,Ptetty, etc. mar- 
ket, (usu. ironical) to be unsuccessful in a venture. 
Ptov. Pigs might fly : an expression of incredulity. 

Comb . : p. -market, (ri) a market for the sale of 
swine* (b) a name for the proscholium or ante-cham- 
ber of the Divinity School at Oxford : 'mould, one 
of the channels in a pig-bed ; -fish, a pop name in 
America and Australia of several fisbes; -ring, a ring 
fixed in the snout of a hog to prevent it fiom grub- 
bing; -yoke, a sextant or quadrant (slang). 

Pig (pig), sb* Now Sc. and Northumb. 
late MK. |Cf. Piggin.] An earthenware pot* 
pitcher, jnr, or other vessel ; a crock. 

Pigs and whistles, fragments* trivialities* to go to 
p gs and whistles, to be ruined. 

Pig, * 153a. [f- Pig j^. 1 ] I. Of a sow : 

To bt mg forth pigs ; to farrow. Also transf. 
and fig. 3. intr. To huddle or herd together 
Lke pigs ; to sleep in a place like a pigsty. 
Also to t>. i7(mod. colloq.). 1675. b. Irons. To 
crowd (poisons) together like pigs 1745. 
Pi*g-bed. 1821. [f. Pig sbA + Bed sb .] 

1 . A pigsty, a pig’s lair. a. The bed of sand 
in which pigs of iron are cast 1884. 

Pigeon (pi d,^in,-dn), sb. [ M \L. fyjon, pejott, 
a. OF. pijon, pyjoun young bird, young dove, 
dove, mod.F. pigeon (whence the mod. Eng. 
spelling), late L. *pibionem, for pipioncm 
Ipipio) a young cl iceping bird, f. pipire to cheep.] 
T 1 • A young dove -x6oi. a. A bird of the family 
Columbidx, a dove, either wild or domesticated 
X494. 3. fig. fa. A young woman, a girl ; a 

sweetheart ; also, a coward -1682. b. One who 
lets himself be swindled, esp. in gaming ; a 
dupe, gull 1593. 4. A flying target, used as a 

substitute for a real pigeon. 

ft. At Modena, .pigeons are taught to carry letters 
to a place appointed, and bring back answer* 1756b 
Carrier-pigeon, homing p., nun p. % pouter /., tum- 
bler p , etc. ; fruit p., ground p. s Passenger-in, 
rock p., wild p., wood-p. : for the more impor- 
tant of these see the qualifying word. 3, b. He 
was a famous p. for the play-men * they lived upon 
him Thackeray. Fhr, To pluck a to 'fleece ’ a 
person. 4. Clay p. t a saucer of baked clay thrown 
into the air from a trap, as a mark at shooting- 
matches, Fhr* To fly the blue p. (Naut. slang): to 
heave the tlecp.sea lead. 

Combs . ; p.-exprems « pigeon-post\ -fancier: see 
Fancier 3 * -flyer* one who lets homing pigeons fly* 
or takes part in pigeon-races* -hearted a., faiut- 
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hearted, timid ; t-livered a., gv'itle, meek; -match, 
a match at shoot ing pigeons released from traps ; 
-poat, the conveyance of letters, etc. by homing 
pigeons ; -poult, the young of a p. ; -woodpecker 
(i/..V.) * Fucui sb.* 

b. Com bn, with pigeon's : pigeon’s blood, attrib, 
(of a ruby) dark red, rather lighter than beefs blood ; 
pigeon’s egg, a bead of Venetian glass, of the shape 
and size of the egg of ap.| pigeon’S-foot (* V. 
pied de pigeon), dove's- foot {.Geranium columbinum). 

Pigeon* v. arch . 1675. [f. prec.] irons, 

To make a pigeon of ; to gull, cheat, delude, 
swindle, esp. at cards or any kind of gaming. 
Pigeon (English) : see Pidgin. 
Pi-geon-bexry. 1775. [L Pigeon sb.+ 
Berry jJ. 1 ] In N. America, the Poke-weed, 
Phytolacca decandra ; also its berry ; in Ber- 
muda Duranta Plumieri. 

Pi'geon-breast. 1849. Path. A deformity 
of the human chest, in which it is laterally con- 
stricted so that the sternum is thrust forward, 
as in a pigeon. So Pi*geon-brea**sted a , . 1815 ; 
also Pi geon-chemted a . 

Pi'geongram. 1885. [f. Pigeon sb., after 
telegram, j A message transmitted by a homing 
pigeon. 

Pi*geon-bawk. 1807. A hawk that preys 
on pigeons ; in England a name for the spar- 
row-hawk, and sometimes the goshawk; in 
U. S. the American merlin (Falco columbarius) 
and related species ; also sometimes, the sharp- 
shinned hawk {A cc ip iter velox). 

Pi*geon-hole, sb. 159a. [f. Pigeon sb. + 
Hole jJ.] i. A hole (usu. one of several) in a 
wall or door for the passnge of pigeons ; hence 
irons f 1683. a. A small recess or hole (usu. 
one of a series) for domestic pigeons to nest in ; 
hence, any smail hole, recess, or room for 
sitting or staying in 1692. t3* A cant name 

for the stocks -1694. 4. Printing. An exces- 

sively wide space between two words. Not 
now common. 1683. 5. One of a series of com- 

partments, in a cabinet, writing-table, or range 
of shelves, open in front, and used for the 
keeping of documents, etc., also of wares in a 
shop 1789. 

5. Abbtf Sieyes has whole nests of pigeon-holes full 
of constitutions ready made, ticketed, sorted, and 
numbered Burnt*, fig. Incapable of arranging his 
thoughts in orderly symmetrical pigeon-holes 190a. 

Pi-geon-hole, v. 1848. [f. prec. sb.] z. 

trans. To deposit in a pigeon-hole (5) ; hence, 
to put aside (a matter) for future consideration, 
shelve for the present 1861. a. To place or label 
mentally; to classify or analyse exhaustively 
1870. 3. To furnish with or divide into a set 

of pigeon-holes 1848. 

z. Lord Lyveden, by duly pigeon-holing the com- 
plaint, added another to the long list of his public 
services in that line 1861. 

Pi*geon-hou9e. 

dovecot. 

Prgeon-pea. 1716. [>= F. pois •pigeon.'] 

The seed of a leguminous shrub, Cajanus in- 
dicus, native of the E. Indies; also, the plant. 

Pi-geon-plum. 1747. L A tree of the 
W. Indies and Florida, Coccoloba FloYidana, 
N.O, Polygonacese , the wood of which is used 
In cabinet-making; also, its edible grape-like 
fruit. a. A W. African tree of the genus 
Chry sobalanus, N.O. Rosacex ; also, its succu- 
lent edible fruit 1884. 

Pi-geonry. 1840. [-ry.] A pigeon-house. 
Pigeon's milk. 1777. I. The partly di- 
gested food with which pigeons feed their 
young x88S. a. An imaginary article for which 
children are sent on a fool’s errand. 
Pi*geon-toe:d, a . 1801. I. Omitk. Hav- 
ing the toes arranged on a level, as in pigeons ; 
peristeropod 1890. 9. Of persons or horses : 

In- toed. 

Pigeon- wood (pi'd^anwud). 1745. A name 
given to the wood of various tropical or sub- 
tropical trees or shrubs, mostly used in cabinet- 
work, so called from the marking or colouring. 
Piggery (pi-gari). 1804. [f. Pig sb . 1 + 
-ery.J i. A place where pigs are kept a. 
Piggish condition ; piggishness 1867. 

Plggin (pi-gin). Chiefly dial. 1554. [perh. 
f PiG j£.*] A small pail, esp. a wooden one 
with one stave longer than the rest serving as 
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a handle ; a milking pail ; a vessel to drink 

out of. 

Piggish (pi*gij)i * 179a. [f. Pig sb . 1 + 

-ish J .j Pertaining to a pig, piglike ; stubborn ; 
selfish, mean ; unclean, vile. Hence Piggish- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Pigheaded (stress var.), a. 1690. [Para- 
synthetic deriv. of Pig sb . 1 + Head sb, + -bd *.] 
Having a head like that of a pig; usu. fig., 
having the mental qualities ascribed to a pig, 
obstinate, stupid, perverse. Heuce Pi ghea d- 
ed-ly adv., 4iea8. 

Plght, arch. pa. t and pa. pple. of PITCH v . 1 
Pightle (psrt’l). local. ME, [Origin obsc.] 
A small field or enclosure ; a close or croft 
Pig-iron. 1665. [f.PiG sb . 1 II. 1.] Cast 
iron in pigs or ingots, as first reduced from 
the ore. 

Pigment (pi'gmeat). late ME. [ad. L. 
pigment um, {.pig-, pingere to paint, j A colouring 
matter or substance* a. A paint, dye, ‘ colour ’ , 
in techn. use, a dry substance, usu. in the form 
of a powder, which, when mixed with a vehicle, 
constitutes a 1 paint '• b. Nat. Hist . Any or- 
ganic substance occurring in and colouring any 
part of an animal or plant ; the natural colour- 
ing-matter of a tissue 1842. Hence Pigme-ntal 

a. pigmentary ; -ly adv. Pi'gmented a. charged 
or coloured with p. 

Pigmentary (pi'gm&itAri), sb. and a . late 
ME. [ad. L, pigmentarius adj , of or belonging 
to paints or unguents ; sb., a dealer in these, £. 
pigment um ; see prec. and -ary L] +A. sb. An 
apothecary, late ME. only. B. adi . +1. Per- 
taining to an apothecary or maker of aromatic 
confections, late ME. only. a. Of, pertaining 
or belonging to, or consisting of pigment ; pro- 
ducing or containing colouring-matter ; in Path, 
characterized by the formation or presence of 
pigment 1851. 

Pigmentation (pigmSntfi-Jan). 1866. [f. L. 

pigmentatus painted + -ION ; see -ATION.] Biol., 
Nat. Hist., etc. Coloration or discoloration by 
formation or deposition of pigmentin the tissues. 
Pi-g-metal. 1731. [f. Pig sb 1 II. 1. + 

Metal; cf. Sow-met alT] Metal, usu. iron, 
in the form of pigs. 

Pigmy, var. of Pygmy. 

Pignorate (pi’gn&r*it), v. Also plgne- 
rate. 1633. [ad. L. pignerare ( pignorare ) to 
give as a pledge, f. pignus ( pigner -, -or-) 
pledge ; see -ate *.] trans. To give or take as 
a pledge; to pledge, pawn. Hence Pignora*- 
tion, the action of pledging or pawning. Pi'g- 
norative a. pledging, pawning. 

Pi*g-nut. 1610. [f. Pig sb . 1 + Nut.] 1. 

« Earth-nut x. a. — Hog-nut a. 1760. 
Pi-gskin. 1855. [f. Pig sb . 1 + Skin.] The 
skin of the pig or hog ; leather made of this. 
Hence in Sporting slang, a saddle. 

Pi*gsney, -ny. arch, and dial. [ME. f. 
pigges pig’s 4- neyje — 1 eye with prosthetic n, 
app. derived from an eye, min eye.] x. A dar- 
ling, pet ; an endearing form of address, chiefly 
to a girl or woman. f a * An eye ; a * dear 
little eye * -1774. 

z. And the little ptgsny has mamma's mouth Fai- 
quhar. 

Pigsticking (prg,sti:kin). 1848. [f. Pig 
sb . 1 + sticking vbh sb.] The hunting of the 
wild boar with a spear. Pi*gstick v. intr. to 
hunt the wild boar. Pi*gsticker» (a) one who 
follows this sport; (b) a horse trained to this 
sport ; (c) col log. a long-bladed pocket-knife. 

Pigsty (pl’gjstai). 1591. A sty or pen for 
pigs, including a shed. b. trans/. A miserable 
dirty hovel. 

Pi’g's wash, pi*gwastL 1630. The swill 
of a brewery or kitchen given to pigs; — HoG- 
wash. Also transf. 

Pi*gtail. 1688. [From resemblance to the 
tail of a pig.l x. Tobacco twisted into a thin 
rope. a. A plait or queue of hair banging 
down from the back of the head, applied spec. 
to that worn formerly by soldiers and sailors, 
and still occasionally by young girls, and now 
esp. to that customary among the Chinese 1753. 

b. transf. A Chinese 1886. a* attrib., esp. hi 
sense ’characteristic of the period when pig- 
tails werp worn ’, old-fashioned, pedant ic, formal 
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1746. Hence Fi*gtailod a. having a tail like 
a pig’s ; having a p. ; tied up into a p, 

Prgweed. 1844. Various herbs devonred 
by swine, as the Goosefoots, Cow-parsnip, etc. 
Pi-jaw t see Pi a. 

(| Pika (paivki). 1897. fad. piika, native 
name among the Tungus of Siberia.] A small 
rodent quadruped. Lagomys alpinus, allied to 
the guinea-pig. Inhabiting boreal and alpine 
regions of Europe and Asia. 

Pike (poik), sM [Found m OE. as piic, 
pic, in ME. pik (pi. ptkes) % later pyhe, pike ; cL 
Pick r£. a ] L A pickaxe ; a pick used in digging, 
breaking up ground , etc. Now only as dial, form 
of Pick sb . 1 U. x. A sharp point, a spike, as 
the pointed end of a staff, or of an arrow or 
spear, the spike in the centre of a buckler ME. 
b. A prickle* a thorn ; a hedgehog's prickle or 
spine. Chiefly Sc. Obs, or dial. ME. 3. A 
staff having an iron point or spike, a pikestaff 
Now dial. ME. b. A pitchfork, a hay-fork. 
Now dial, late ME. UL x. ■* Peak. a. The 
long peak of a shoe ; a poulaine. Obs. exc. 
Hut. late ME. b. The ' beak ' of an anvil. Obs. 
or dial. 1677. dial. A narrow pointed piece 
of land at the side of a field of irregular shape 
*5 8 5- 

at t rib . and Comb., as p.*pole U.S., a pole with a 
spike and a hook, used by lumbermen in driving 
lop, also as a boat-hook ; plketail U.S., the pin- 
tail duck. 

Pike (pailt), sb . 2 north. Eng. ME. [app. 
a local use of prec., or of Norse origin.] 1. A 
name for a pointed or peaked summit, or a 
mountain or hill with a pointed summit; used 
extensively in the English Lake district, b. A 
cairn, also, a beacon, tower* or pile, on an 
emineifce 1751. a. A pointed or peaked stack 
of hay, made up temporarily in the hayfield ; 
also, a stack of com, circular in form, pointed, 
and of no great size 1641. 

1. Then there came down from Langdale P. A cloud 
Shelley. 

+Pike (paik), sb* 1555. [ad. Sp. /iVnbeak, 
bill, peak, Pg. pico summit, top. Distinct from 
prec., as being of general use ; its later form 
is Peak .;$*.] x. 'l'he earlier form of Peak 
sb.‘ l , the conical summitof a mountain. (Used 
first in the name Pike (Picks) of Tentrifft.) 
-1776. b. Hence, Any mountain peak; esb. a 
volcanic cone -1796. a. Nant. Phr. On (the) p . , 
vertically, straight up and down -1628. 

Pike (prik), sb* ME. [app. short for pike- 
fish, from Pike sb. 1 , in ref. to its pointed beak ; 
cf. Ged and F. brocket , f. troche spit.] 1. A 
large, voracious freshwater fish of the northern 
temperate zone, Esox lucius, with a long slender 
snout; a jack, luce. Hence, any fisn of the 
genus Esox or of the family Esocidse . a. Ap- 
plied in the colonies, etc., to various fishes re- 
sembling the pikes proper : e. g. two cyprinoid 
fishes, Ptychochilus lucius and Gila grand is, of 
California, and species of Sphyruna of Aus- 
tralia 1871. b. Also with distinctive epithets 
18x0. 

1. He. .Saw the p., the Maskenozha Lower, a b. 
Glass-eyed, Goggle-eyed, Wall-eyed P., the 

g ike* perch, Stieosteaion am eric an um (or 5 *. tntreum) ; 

and-p., the lizard- fish, Synod** fir tens \ Sea P„ 
the cotamon garfish or gar-pike, Belom v*tgari*% 
see also Gam-pike. 

attrib . and Comb., as p. -perch, a per coid fish of 
the genus Stizostedion \ esp. S. amerumnum and S. 
vdteum 1 -whale *= piked whale : see Puutn a. 
Pike (paik)* sbP Also fpique, fpyke. 
15x1. [a. F. pique sb. fern., a military term; 

from the same root as F. piquer to pierce, punc- 
ture*] x. A weapon consisting of a long 
wooden shaft with a pointed head of iron or 
steel ; in the x8th c. superseded by the bayonet. 

fa. transf. ■» PlKEMAN 1 -1649. 

i. Phr. To trait apt see Trail p. f To run 
(push, cast oneself, etc.) upon the pikes, (fig.) to 
ruth to destruction. 

Pike* sb. % dial, or local colloq . and U.S. 
*837- [Short for Turnpike.] i. A toll-bar or 
toll-gate. b. transf. The toll paid at a turn- 
pike-gate 1837. a. A turn pike road 185a. 
Piked (psikt, parked), 0. ME. [f. Pries 
sb* + -edO x. - Picked a . x , x b. «. Taper- 
ing to a pomt or peak ; pointed* peaked 1538. 

a P. honk* a tall conical nead^iress worn by ladies 
in the 14th and 15th c. P. Shoo* a shoe with a long 
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peak at the toes | a poulatne. P. whale, the lesser 
rorqual, or pike-headed whale, Balmssafitora restrain. 
Pikelet (pai'kl6t). 1790. [Shortened from 
barapicklei ( W. bara pyglydy\ A local name 
for a crumpet 

Plkeman 1 (pai*km&n). Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. [f. Pike Man.] A soldier armed 
with a pike. 

Plkeman £ (paHcmAo). 1845. [f. Pike 
sb. 1 + Man jJ.J A pickman; a miner; one 
who hews the coal with a pickaxe. 

Pi'keman ». 1857. [1. Pike sb.* + Man 

ifl.l The keeper of a turnpike. 

Pikestaff (poi-k|Btaf). ME. [f. Pike sb. 1 
+ Staff ; in sense 9, f. Pike sb .■] x. A walk- 
ing stick with a metal point at the lower end 
like an alpenstock, a. The wooden shaft of a 
pike (the weapon) 2580. 

Phr. As plain as a p n earlier as plain as a Pack- 
■tafp (in ref. to its plain surface). 

Pilage (par lids). 1805. [f. Pile sbfi + 

-age.] -« Pelage. 

Pilaster (pilae*stai). 1575. [a. F. pilastre , 
a. It. pilastre, in med.L. pi lustrum, f. pi la 
pillar; see -aster.] Arch. 1. A square or 
rectangular column or pillar ; spec . such a pil- 
lar engaged in a wall, from which it projects a 
third, fourth, or other portion of its breadth ; 
an anta ; formerly also, the square pier of an 
arch, abutment or abridge, etc. Hence Pila*a- 
tered a. furnished with or supported on pi- 
lasters. 

Pilate (pai lA). late ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
Pi talus.] The name (Pontius Pilate) of the 
Roman procurator of Judzea concerned in the 
tiial of Jesus Christ; hence alius, as a term of 
reproach. 

|j Pilau, pilaw (pilau*, pi 19*, pil^u-), pilaff 
(pilerf). 161a. [a. Pers. pildw boiled rice and 
meat. Pilaff represents mod. Turk, pronun- 
ciation.] An oriental dish, rice boiled with 
fowl, meat, or fish, and spices, raisins, etc. 

Pilch (piltj), sb. [OK. fiy/ece, ad. med.L. 
pellicea . furred garment, fem. of pelliccus adj. 
f. pellis a skin. Cf. Pelisse.] x. An outer gar- 
ment made of skin dressed with the hair ; later, a 
leathern or coarse woollen outer garment. Obs. 
eve. Hist. a. A light frameless saddle for 
children 1552. 3. A triangular flannel wrapper 

for au infant, woin over the diaper or napkin 
X 074 - 

Pilchard (prltjaid). 1530. [Origin unkn. 
The d is excrescent] A small sea fisn, Clupca 
pilchardus . closely allied to the herring ; it is 
taken in large numbers on the coasts of Corn- 
wall and Devon. 

Fooles are as lika husbands, as Pilchers are to Her- 
rings Shaks. 

Pi'lcorn. ME. [For pildcom , L Pilled 
ppl. a . + Corn.] A kind of oat, in which the 
glumes or husks do not adhere to the gram, but 
leave it bare. Also called pilled oats. 

Pilcrow (pii,krda). arch . 1440. [app. 

for pilled crow. History obscure.] A para- 
graph mark. 

Pile (pail), sb. 1 [OE. pil masc., a. L. pi- 
lum , the heavy javelin of the Roman foot- 
soldier, orig. ‘ pestle '. ) fi. A dart ; a shaft. 
-1400. "fb. The pointed metal head of a 
dart, lance, or arrow -1700. c. Used to render 
L. pi lum, the heavy javelin of the Roman foot- 
soldier x6ao. a. A (pointed) blade (of grass) 
>513* 8* A pointed stake or post; spec, in 

later use, a large and heavy beam of timber, 
usu. sharpened at the lower end, of which a 
number are driven into the bed of a river, or 
into marshy or uncertain ground, for the sup- 
port of a bridge, pier, quay, wall, etc. Also 
extended to cylindrical or other hollow iron 
pillars used for the same purposes. OE. 4. 
Her. A charge, one of the ordinaries or sub- 
ordinaries. having the form of a wedge, usu. 
issuing from the chief or top of the escutcheon, 
with the point downwards. In p. : arranged 
in the form of a pile. Party per p. 1 divided by 
lines in the form of a pile. 2486. 

a Every p. of the grass that springs so sweetly in 
the meadows 1895. 3. The houses of Amsterdam, 
which are reported to stead upon piles driven deep 
into the qeagmtre 1768. 

aitrib. and Comb., as f.*bnoakumter\ f,-vtUage, 
etc. 1 also p.4nUldug a building erected on piles, 
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esp. a prehistoric dwelling! -cap, a cap or plate for 
the head of a pile) also, a beam connecting the heads 
of piles t -dwelling, a dwelling built on piles, esp. 
in a lake, but sometimes on dry ground 1 hence 
■dweller; -house, a pile-dwelling 1 •worm, the 
teredo. 

Pile (pail), sb* UteME. [a. F., - heap, 
etc. : — L pita pillar, pier, or mole of stone.] 
+1. A pillar ; a pier, esp. of a bridge -1730. 
fa. A mole or pier in the sea -165a. 3. 
A heap of things lying one upon another ; also 
fig. 1440, b. A series of weights fitting one 
within or upon another, so as to form a solid 
cone or other figure. (So F. pile.) 244a c. 
spec. A heap of combustibles on which a dead 
body is burnt ( funeral pile ) 1615. d. M'tall . 
A rectangular mass of cut lengths of puddled 
iron bars, laid upon each other in rows, for the 
purpose of being roiled after being raised to a 
welding temperature 1839. e. ellipt. (for p. of \ 
wealth, money, etc.) A heap of money, a for- 
tune. Chiefly in colloq. phr. to make one's p. 
1732. 4. A lofty mass of buildings; a large 

building 1607. 5- A senes of plates of two dis- 

similar metals, such as copper and zinc, laid 
one above the other alternately, with cloth or 
paper moistened with an acid solution placed 
between each pair, for producing an electric 
current {galvanic or electric p.). Also extended 
to other arrangements of suen plates : ct Bat- 
tery. 1800. 

3. A large p. of letters and packages 1891. e. On 
the old Californian principle of ' making a " pile ” 
and vamosing the ranebd 1 1853. 4. The magnificent 
p. of the Escorial 1855. c. Dry f., a voltaic p. in 
which no liquid is used, ana which generates a feeble 
but very permanent current. 

Pile (pail), sb. 3 arch, late ME. [a. OF., 
in med.L. pila; app. the same word as in 
prec. In F. opp. to croix , as in Eng. to 
* cross’.] +1. The under iron of the minting 
apparatus with which money was struck; its 
surface bare the die of which the impression 
was made on the reverse side of the piece j 
opp. to trussell -1876. a. Hence, The side 
of a coin opposite to the * cross * or face ; the 
reverse {arch.) late ME. 
a. Cross and {or) p. % in phrases 1 see Cross sb. 15. 
Pile (pail), sbfi ME. [ad. L. fitlus hair.] 
t. Hair, esp. fine soft hair, down ; rarely , a 
single hair of this kind ; the wool of sheep, 
etc. a. A nap upon cloth ; now esp. the downy 
nap of velvet, plush, etc. ; also, loops in a car- 
pet forming a nap 1568. b. Each of the fine 
hair-like fibres of velvet, flannel, etc, 1787. c. 
transf. The burr on a plate in etching 1885. 

a. Double fi.. /. upon >., two-p., three-/., attrib. 
phr. : having tne pile of double or treble closeness. 

Comb. 1 p.-be&m, a separate warp-beam, upon 
which the pile-warp is wound and carried; -warp, 
the secondary warp, which furnishes the substance 
of the p.,also called nap-warp t it may consist of one, 
two, or three threads in the loop, producing single-, 
double-, or three-pile velvet. Hence Piled pfil. or 
covered with p. j having a p. or long nap. 

Pile (pail), sbfi Usu. pi. piles, late ME. 

I Origin unkn.] Path. A disease characterized 
by tumours of the veins of the lower rectum ; 
haemorrhoids. 

Pile (pail), v. 1 1440. [f. Pile sbfi sense 3.] 
i. trans . To furnish or strengthen with piles 
(esp. of timber) ; to drive piles into. ta. To 
hx, drive in (as a stake or pile) -X613. 

Pile,x>.£ 1576. [f. Pile r£. 2 ] l. trans. To 
form into a pile ; to heap up. Often with up, 
on. b. Met all. » Faggot v. 9. 1839. 9. 

transf. and fig. To amass, accumulate X844. 
3. intr. for reft, or pass. 1613. 4. trans. To 

cover or load with things heaped on 1667. 
Hence Piled ppl . a. 1 laid or reared in a pile or 
piles, heaped. Pi'ler, one who piles. 

1. To p. arms ( Mil .), to place muskets or rifles 
(usu. three) in a position in which their butts rest on 
the ground and their muzzles come together, so as to 
form a pyramidal figure, a. Phr. To fi. up (or on) the 
agony (colloq \ , to add fresh elements or details to 
anything already painful. So top. it on. a* Money 
. .continues to p. up and up at tat bankers 1897. 4. 

Its floor Piled with provender for cattle BaowNiNA 
Pileate (poi’lifA), CL 1828. [ad. L. pihatus 
capped, f. pileus * see Pileus 9. ] Hat. Hist. 
Having a pileus or cap. 

Plicated (psi‘li|#it6d), a. 2798, [£, as 
prec. + -ED.] 2 . Hat. Hist. - prec. ; spec, ap- 

plied to certain Echini or sea-urchins $ also, to 
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certain birds, as the P. Woodpecker (Purus pU 
teats* s) of N. America, a. Wearing the pileus 
(see Pileus i) 2856. 

Pi-le-dri:ver. 2772. A machine for driving 
piles (Pile sb. 1 3) into the ground, usu. con- 
sisting of a heavy block of iron, suspended in 
a frame between two vertical guide-posts, and 
alternately let fall upon the pile-head, and 
raised by steam, manual, or Other power, 
jj Pfleorhiza (poih>roi*zA). Also -rrh-, 
•rhixe. 1857. [mod.L, f. pileus cap + Gr. 
fit (a root.] Bot. The mass of tissue which 
covers and protects the growing-point of a root ; 
the root-cap. 

Pileous (poH*,os) f a. rare. 1849. [f. L. 

* pileus (f. pi l us hair) + -OUS.] Pertaining to or 
consisting of hair, hairy. 

Piles, haemorrhoids; see Pile sbfi 
|| Pileum (pdi‘lf,£m). 1874. [L., collateral 
form of pileus ; see next.] Omtth. The whole 
of the top of the head of a bird, comprising the 
frons , corona, and occiput. 
f| Pileus (pdi*li|#s). Pi. pilei(p3i a lf,9i). 1760. 
ML. pileus felt cap. Cf. Gr. itiXos.] 1. Antiq. 
A felt cap without a brim, worn by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans 1776. 9. Bot. A cap-like 

formation in various Fungi, esp. in the Hyme- 
nomycetes (mushrooms, etc.) 1760. a. Omitk. 

Pileum. 

Pilewort (parlwnit). 1578. [f. Pile sb.* 
+ Wort, from its reputed efficacy against 
piles ; cf. Figwort.] The Lesser Celandine 
or Figwort {Ranunculus Ficaria or Ficaria 
vemaj. Also used for the whole genus Ficaria* 
f Pilfer (pi *1 for), sb. late ME. [In earlier 
use a. OF. pelfrt spoil ; see Pelf. Later, 
formed on the verb.] That which is pilfered } 
spoil, plunder, booty -1791. 

Pilfer (pi*lfoj), v. 1548. [app. a. AF. f 
OF. pejfrtr to pillage, rob : see PELF.] 2. 
trans. To plunder, steal ; esp. in small quanti- 
ties 1550. b. To plundrr (a person or place). 
rare. 1838. 9. intr. or absol. To pillage, 

plunder ; spec, to commit petty theft 1548. 

*. fir. And not a year but pilfers as he goes Soma 
youthful grace that age would gladly keep Cowrie. 
Hence Pi’lferer. Fi’lferin& vbL sb. petty theft. 
Pi’lferingly adv. 

PilgarBc (pilgfi-alik). 1599. [f. Pilt ed. 

Peeled ppl . a . + Garlic.] A 1 pilled * or bald 
head; a bald-headed man; from 17th c. ap- 
plied in a ludicrously contemptuous way ; * poor 
creature*. Now dial. b. (usu. poor P.) m poor 
I, poor me. dial. a. ud U.S. colloq. ox slang. 1694. 
Pilgrim (pi-lgrim), sb. [Early ME, pile-, 
pilegrim , repr. OF. +pclegrin : — L. peregrinum 
stranger, f. peregre adv., from abroad, abroad, 
f. per through + ager country, land. In Eng, 
(rarely in Or.) final n became *n, making /;/#- 
grim, pilgrim .] x. One who travels from plact 
to place ; a wanderer ; a sojourner. (Now 
poet . or rhet. in gen. sense.) 9. spec. One who 
journeys (usu. a long distance), to some sacred 
place, as an act of religious devotion. (The 
prevailing sense.) ME. 8- Atner. Hist . Name 
given to those English Puritans who founded 
the colony of Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 
i6ao. Now usu. Pilgrim Fathers. 1798. 4. 

U.S. and Colonial . An original settler ; a re- 
cent immigrant (also said of animals) 1851. 

s. Any man may be called a p. who leaveth the 
place of his birth Rossim. m. Pilgrimes were they 
alle That toward Caunterbury woldcti ryde Chaucu. 
fig. The Pilgrim’s Progress from this World to That 
which is to come Bunyan (title). 3. The Feast of 
the * Sons of the Pilgrims ’ 1798. 

attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. That is a pilgrim f go- 
ing; on pilgrimage 1 consisting of pilgrims t of, per- 
taining or relating to, a pilgrim or pilgrims | as fi, 
chief, city, foot, garland, train, etc. b. Spec, (often 
with pilgrim's) \ p.-bottle, pilgrim’s bottle » 
Costul; P, Fathers (Amer • Hist.): see sense 31 
pilgrim’s shells cockle- or scallop-shell carried by 
a pilgrim as a sign of having visited some seared 
pffcet pilgrim’s sign, a medal, etc,, presented to a 
pilgrim at a shrine as a sign of his having visited it. 
Hence Pi’lgrim v. intr. to make a pilgrimage | to 
travel or wander like a p. Fl’lcrimer (rare), a p. 

Pilgrimage (pMgrimldg), sb. [ME. psU 

rimap (rarelv fielrin-), a. OF. pelrim-, mlryn-, 
pelennage, t peleriner to go as 9 pilgrim f 
sec "AGE*] L A journey made by a pilgrim 1 
the action of t aking such a journey, b. tramf. 
and gese, A journey ; peregrination ; sojourning 
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ME. c. fig. The course of mortal life figured 
as a journey ME. a. transf. A place to which 
a pilgrimage is made 15x7. 

1. b* A p. of pleasure 1797. C. Se that ye passe 
the tyme off your pi It; remade in feare Tindalk s Pet. 
i. 17. Hence Pi'lgrlmage v. intr. fto live among 
strangers j to make a p. j to go on p. 

Pilgrimizo (prlgrimaiz), v. 1598. [See 
-izk.J intr. To play the pilgrim, go on pil- 
grimage. Also to p. it, 

|| Pilldium (poili'di^m) . 1849. [xnod.L., a. 
Gr. mktSiov, dim. of irfAos a felt cap.] Zoo/. 
A name of the cap-shapcd larvae of some species 
of Nemertean worms, formerly considered as a 
distinct genus 1877. 

Piliferous (paili -Afros), a. 1846. [f. L,. pi- 
ties hair + -ferous.] Bearing or having hair; 
sp r. in Hot. bearing hairs or tipped with a hair. 

Piliform (porlifpim), a. 1826. [ad. mod. 
L. pihformis, f. L. pi l us hair : see -form. ] 
Having the form of a hair ; hairlike. 
Piligerous (poili-d^gros), a. 1835. U- L. 

pilus hair + -GEROUS.] Bearing hair, clothed 
with hair. 

Piling (pai-lig), vbl. sb. l 1440. [f. Pile 

z/. 1 +-ing *.] 1. The action of Pile v . 1 a. A 

mass of piles ; pilework; wood for piles 1488. 
Piling (pai lig), vbl. sb.% ME. [f. PILE v . 2 
4--ING 1 .] The action of heaping up. b. 
Leather-making. The putting of hides in a pile 
or heap in order to sweat them and cause the 
hair to come off. U.S. 1875. 

Pill (pil), sb. 1 Now dial, late ME. [app. 
related to Pill v . 1 1 — Peel sb .* 

PiU(pil),x3.3 1484. [Prob. ad.MDn.,MLG. 
pi lie, ad, L. pilula, dim. of pila ball.] x. A 
small ball of medicinal substance, of a size 
convenient to Iks swallowed whole. b. fig. 
Something disagreeable that has to be * swal- 
lowed ' or endured 1548. 9. Any small pill- 

like body ; a pellet 1575. b. A cannon-ball ; a 
bullet {joe.) 1626. c. in pi. ■■ Billiards 
{slung) 1896. d. A ball {slang). 3. An objec- 
tionable person ; a bore {slang) 1897. 4. (Also 

Pills.) Nickname for a phvsician {slang) i860. 

t. The cannon-shot, and doctor’s p. Wnh equal 
aim are sure to kill 1763. b. It was a bitter p. for 
the King, .to swallow H Wai pout. 

attrib. and Comb. : p. -beetle, a small beetle of the 
genus Byrrhns, which, when it feigns death, con- 
tracts itself into a ball; -crab =* pea-crab. 

Pill (pil), sb . 3 Also pylL [In 16th c.fiille, 
pill , app. : — OE. pyll \ var. of pull, pul pool, 
creek, j A local name on both sides of the 
Bristol Channel, in Cornwall, etc., for a tidal 
creek on the coast, or a pool in a creek, etc. 

Pili (pil), vfi OE. [Found in fonns which 
point to an OE *pilian ; prob. influenced by 
F. piller to pillage and peler to peal.] L To 
pillage, rob: ■> Peel v, I. x. trans. To plun- 
der, pillage; to de**poil (a person or country) 1 
of (anything). Now arch. ME *fb. To ex- 
haust, impoverish (soil) -1610. +9. absol. To 

rob, plunder -1678. t3. trans. To take by 

violence ; to make a prey of -1618. 1“4. To 

pluck, pull, tear -1605. 

1 The Commons hath he pil’d with greet 1011* taxes 
Shaks. a. Large- handed Robbers your graue Mas- 
ters are, And p, by Law Shaks. 3. Rich. JIl, 1. iii. 
*59- 

IL To decorticate : » Peel v. II, x. trans. 
_ Perl v. II. z, 1 b. Now arch, and dial. 
late ME. a. intr. Of skin, bark, etc. ; To be- 
come detached, come off, scale or peel off. b. 
Of animal bodies, trees, etc. «= Peel v. II. 2. 
Now dial. OE. t3- trans. To make bare of 
h.iir, remove the hair from ; to remove (hair) 
-1648. fb. intr. To become bald -16x4. 4 

To bare (land) by eating or shaving off, or cut- 
ting down crops, etc., close to the ground 1555 . 

1. The skilful! sbepheard pil'd me certaJne wands 
Shaks a. The whitencsse pilled away from.. his 
eyes Tobit xi. 13. 3. Doe they first p. thee, next 
pluck off thy skin T Herrick. Phr. r. and poll, to 
min by depredations or extortions; to rifle, pillage. 
Hence tPi'ller, a robber, plunderer; a thief -*674. 

Pill, vfi 1736. [f. Pill sb.%] I . trans. 
To dose with pills. 3. To blackball {slang) 
1855. b. To fail (a candidate) in an examination 
(slang) 1908. 

Pillage (prlidg), sb. late ME. [a. F. t f. 
piller (Pill z/. 1 ).") l. The action of plundering ; 
spoliation, plunder; chiefly that practised in 
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war ; also, wholesale robbery or extortion. t». 
Goods forcibly taken, esp. from an enemy in 
war ; booty, spoil, plunder -175a 
Pillage (pi-Udfl), v. 1599. [f. prec.] X. 

trans. To rob, plunder, sack (a person, place, 
etc.), esp. as practised in war. 9. To carry off 
as booty ; to make a spoil of ; to appropriate 
wrongfully 1600. 3. absol. or intr. To plunder ; 
to rob with open violence 1593. 

1. He pillaged many Spanish towns, and took rich 
prizes Fulirk. 3. They were suffered to p. wher- 
ever they went Macaulay. Hence Pi*llager. 
Pillar (prlli), sb. ME [a. OF.piltr (mod. 
F. piker) : — late pop.L. pilare, deriv. of L. 
pila pillar, pier, mass.] x. Arch. A detached 
vertical structure of stone, brick, wood, metal, 
etc., slender in propordon to its height, and of 
any shape in section, used either as a support 
for some superstructure, or standing alone as a 
monument, etc, Cf. Column, b. Pillak- 
dox 1805. 9. A post, a pedestal; e.g. one of 

the four posts of a bedstead ; the single central 
support of a table, a machine, etc. ; also attrib. 
as p {and claw) table , stand , etc. ME. 3 . fig- a. 
An imaginary prop on which the heavens or the 
earth L represented as resting ME. b. A per- 
son who is a main supporter of an institution, 
principle, etc. ME c. A fact or principle 
which is a main support of something 1578. 4. 

transf. An upright pillar-like mass or 1 column ‘ 
of air, vapour, water, sand, etc. ME. ts- A 
portable pillar borne as an ensign of dignity or 
office. Obs. exc. Hist. 15x8. 6. Mining. A 

solid mass of coal or other mineral, of rect- 
angular section, left to support the roof of the 
working 1708. 7. Anat. and Phys. Applied to 

certain bodily structures in lef. to their form 
and function 1807. 

1. All good Architecture adapted to vertical support 
in made up of pillars Ruskin. a. A round table is 
generally described as having * pillars and claws ’ 
1881. 3. The pilrris of heuene togidere quaken 

Wyclif Job xxvi. u. b. The p. of the orthodox 
faith Gihbon. 4. Blood, and fire, and pillars of smoke 
Joel ii. 30. 5. Hen. L ///, 11. iv. (Stage direct.). 7. 

Pill.tr s of fauces, two art lung folds of mucous mem- 
brane containing muscular fibres, which pass from the 
base of the uvula outwards and downwards on either 
side. 

Phr. From p. to post , orig. from post to /. { fiom 
one party or place oi appeal or resource to another ; 
hither and thither; implying repulse and liarassmenL 
Orig. a figure drawn from the tennis-court. 

attrib. and Comb . ; p. apostle, a chief apostle, as 
Peter, James, or John (see Gal. ii. 0); plate, the 
plate of a watch movement next behind the dial ; 
-post =» pillar-box ; -saint — Pillakist. 

Pillar (pi-lax), v. 1607. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 

trans. To support or strengthen with or as with 
pillars. 9. To embody in the form of a pillar ; 
to display in the figure of a pillar {rare) 1812. 

Pi-llar-box. 1858 A hollow pillar about 
five feet high, erected in a public place, con- 
taining a receptacle for posting letters. 
Pillared (pi-l&xd), ppl. a. ME. [f. TTllar 
4- -ED.] x. Having, supported on or by, or 
furnished with a pillar or pillars. 9. Fashioned 
into or like a pillar or pillars 1698. 

x. fig. The pillar’d firmament Milt. a. P. basalt 
1^87. 

Pillarist (prl&rist). 1638. [f. Pillar sb. 

+ -ist.) A pillar-saint, a stylite. 

Pill-box (pi- llyks). 1737. [f. Pill + 
Box sb . a ) 1. A shallow cylindrical box of 

cardboard for holding pills, b. Jocularly ap- 
plied to various l>oxes, closed vehicles, etc. 
1835, a small round concrete emplacement 
1918. c. attrib. and Comb. Like a pill-box in 
shape, or size, as pill-box hat , house 1836. 
Pilled (pild), ppl. a. arch, and dial, late 
ME [l Pill z/.^-ed 1 .] x. Stripped of 
skin, bark, rind, etc. Obs. or dial. a. Be- 
reft of hair, feathers, etc. ; bald, shaven, ton- 
sured. Obs. or dial, late ME ta* Bare, thread- 
bare ; bare of pasture ; poor. Also fig . -1613. 
4. Plundered, pillaged, arch, ox dial. 1514, 
a Ai piled as an Ape was his skulle Chauckr. 
Pillion (pMyan). 1503. [app. of Celtic 
origin, a. (ult.) L. pellis skin, pelt, felt. 1 A 
kind of saddle, esp. a woman's light saddle. 
Also, a pad or cushion attached to the hinder 
p irt of an ordinary saddle for a second person 
(usu. a woman). Obs . exc. Hist, b. A pad or 
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spring seat for a second person on the back of 
a motor-bicycle 19x1. 

The straps of my wife’s p. broke down Goldbm. 

Comb, (sense b), as p. -rider, -siding, seat, etc. 

Pilliwinks (prliwigks). Also pilnle-. 
Hist, late ME [Origin unkn.] An instrument 
of torture for squeezing the fingers. 

Pillory (pi-ldri), sb. [ME pillori, a. OF. 
pellori , pilori , etc. Origin unkn.] A wooden 
framework erected on a post or pillar, having 
holes through which the head and hands of an 
offender were thrust, in which state he was ex- 
posed to public ridicule and molestation. In 
other forms, the culprit was fastened to a stake 
by a ring round his neck and wrists. Hence 
PiTlorize v. trans. — next. 

Pi-llory, v. 1600. [f. prec. sb.] trans . 

To bet in the pillory ; to punish by exposure m 
the pillory, b .fig. T o expose to public ridicule 
or abuse 1699. 

b. He has Pillnuried himself for 't in Print, as long 
an that Book shall last 1(199. 

Pillow (prion 1, sb. [OE. pyle, pylu : — 
*puhoi, repr, with cognatis a WGerm. *pul • 
u>i(n), a. E pulvtnus cushion.] x. A support 
for the head in sleeping or reclining; spec, a 
case made of linen, etc., stuffed with feathers, 
down, etc. ; esp. as f< rming part of a bed. 
Also applied to any object improvised for the 
same purpose. b. In various fig. uses. 9. A 
pad 1O07 ; a padded support upon which bone 
face is made 1781. 3. In techn. applications; 

esp. Naut. the block of timber ou which the 
inner end of a bowsput rests 1626. 4. A kind 

of plain fustian 1839. 

1. Coleridge . . slept with the Observations on Man 
under his p. J. Makhni-au. Phr. To taA:e counsel 0/ 
one's p., etc. : to * sleep upon ' a matter of importance, 
b. As we.. smoothed down bis lonely p. Woi.rs. 
a. Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, P. and 
bobbins all her little store Cowpkil 

attrib. and Comb.: p. -block, a cradle or bearing 
to hold the boxes or brasses forming the journal- 
bearing of a shaft or roller; -fight, a fight with pil- 
low* | -lace, lace worked on a p. (sense a); -Slip, 
•tie — PlLLOW-CAhR. 

Pi-llow, v. 1629. [f. prec. sb.] Z. trans. 

To rest or place (the head, etc.) on or as on a 
pillow. b. Of a thing : To serve as a pillow 
lor 1801. c. In pa. pple. Laid on. or as on, a 
pillow 1794. 9. trans. To support or prop up 

with pillows 1839. 

1. When the Sun in bed,. . Pillows his chin upon an 
Oi ient wave M ilt. Hence Pi'llowed ppl. a. 

Pi-llow-case. 1745. The washable case of 
a pillow, usu. of white linen or cotton cloth. 

Pillowy (pi ldui), a. 1798. [f. Pillow 

<,b. • -v 1 .] Having the quality or appearance of 
a pillow ; soft ; yielding. 

Pill wort (pi'lwffit). 1861. [f. PfM. jA* + 
Wort ; so called from its small globular invo- 
lucres.] Any plant of the cryptogamous genus 
Pilularia , esp. P. globuhfera. 

Pilo- (poiri 0), comb, form ofL./i/zuhaii, as 
in Pilomo'tor a. applied to those nerves which 
produce movement of the hairs; Pi lo-eeba** 
ceous a. applied to sebaceous glands that open 
into hair-follicles. 

Pilocarpine (poiloka-jpoin). 1875. [f. mod. 
L. Pilocarpus , generic name in Bot. (f. Gr. 
iriAOf wool, felt + teapnbs fruit) + -INK®.] 
Chem. A white crystalline or amorphous alka- 
loid, C n H 1# N 2 0 2 , obtained from the leaves of 
jaborandi. Pilocarpus pinnati/vlius (or other 
species), used in pharmacy. 

Pilose ( pai 'Uus) , a. 1753. fad. L. pilosus, 
f. pi lus hair.] Covered with hair, esp. with 
soil flexible hair; hairy, pilous. So Piloeity 0 
the quality or state of being p. ; hairiness 1605. 

Pilot (pai-tat), sb. 1530. [a. early mod.F 
pillotte , pilot, mod.F. pilots, aa. It. pi lota, -to, 
perh. altered from It. pedota, in OF. fedot. J 
x. One who directs the course of a ship; a 
steersman ; spec, a person duly qualified to steer 
ships into and out of a harbour or wherever local 
knowledge is required, b. One who navigates 
an aeroplane, etc. 1848. c. transf. and fig. A 
guide through some unknown place or through 
difficulties and dangers ; a leader in the hunting- 
field 1593* d. Short for p. boat, engine 189 6. 
q. — pilot-cloth 1844. 8. ■> Cow -catcher. U.S. 

1864. 4. * PILOT-KISH Z. Z83C. 

s. I was like a ship without a p., that could only run 

vie), i (sst). i (Psychs). 9 (what), p (get). 
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before the wind Dm Tom. Phr. To drop tk § p. (after 
hu duties on board are finished}* hence freq. in allu- 
■ive and fig. use. C. 1 hope to see my P. face to face 
When I have crost the bar Tbnnyson. 

attrib. and Comb., Of or pertaining to a p. or pilots, 
as p.-brig, . coble , etc. $ that acts as a p. or in any way 
as a guide, as p. -balloon , -engine, - train , etc. | J).« 
bread, name in theW. Indies for hard or ship bis- 
cuit s cloth, an indigo-blue woollen cloth, used for 
greatcoats, etc. ; -coat = Pea-jack kt ; -Jack, the 
'jack ' surrounded by a white border, a signal for a 
p. { -jacket * Pea-jacket ; -light, a small permanent 
liglit used to ignite gas at a ourner; -snake, (a) a 
large N. Amer. snake, Coluber obsolete * ; (b) the pine- 
snake, Pituephis melanoleucus ; (c) the copper-head ; 
-water (also pilot's water), a piece of water in 
which a pilot must be employed ; •whale ( the round- 
headed porpoise or ca'iiig whale. Hence PiTotism, 
the practice of a p. ; pilotage. Pi'lotleas a. (of an 
aeroplane), not having a p. 

Pi *lot, 1649. [f. prec., or a. F. piloter."] 
1. tram. To conduct as a pilot ; to steer, guide 
1693 9. transf. and Jig. To guide through 

unknown or dangerous paths or places, 01 
through a difficult course of affairs; to conduct 
as a * pilot ' in the hunting-iield 1649. 3. To act 

as pilot on, in, or over (a course, etc.) 1725. 

3 . Morn and eve, night and day, Have 1 piloted 
your bay Drowning. 

Pilotage (pai’Dtedg). 1618. [a. F., f. pi- 

lotery see prec. and -age.] 1. The action or 
practice of piloting ; the function or office of a 
pilot ; pilotship. Also transf. and Jig. 9- The 
charge for piloting ; pilotage dues 1622. 3. 

attrib ., as p. certijicalt , etc, 1830. 

Pi-lot-bird. 1678. [f. Pilot sb. + Bird.] 
A name for : -fa. A sea-bird of the W. Indies ; 
b. An Australian bird. Pycnoptilus fioccosus. 

a. The P. Bird, a certain Bird about the Caribe 
Islands, which gives notice to Ships that sail that 
wav, when they come near any of those Islands 1678. 

Pi- lot- boat. 1588. A boat in which pilots 
cruise off shore in order to meet incoming 
vess Is. 

PHot-fish. 1634. [ f. Pilot sb. + Fish sbA ] 
1. A small carangoid fish of warm seas, Nau- 
cratcs ductor, reputed to act as a guide to the 
shark. 9. A general term for the Carangidx , 
as the rudder-hsh ( Senola sonata) 1792. 

Pilous (parlas), a. 1658. [ad. L. fii/osus 
hai r y ; see -OUS. ] Characterized by or abound- 
ing in hair ; consisting of hair ; hairy, pilose. 

Pilular (piTiiSl&i), a 180a. [f. L. piltila 

P/ll sb .* ; see -ar.] Of or pertaining to pills ; 
of the nature of a pill or pills. 

Pilule (pi-liwl). late ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
fi’ula ; see Pill j£. # ] A pill ; a small pill. 

Pilulous (prliwlas), a. 187a. [ f. L. piltila 
+ -OUS.J Resembling a pill ; pill-like, minute. 

Pily (pal'll), a. 1 1638. [f. Pile + ) 

Her. Divided into a number of piles, the num- 
ber and direction usu. being indicated. 

Pily (pai li), aJ 1533. [f. Pile sbfi + - y\] 
Having a pile or nap ; of the nature of a pile. 

Pimarlc (pimse'rik, pai-), a. 1857. [mod. 
f. Pi(n us) mar\itima ) -r -ic. ] Chem. In/. acid, 
an acid resin (C 20 H a0 O 2 ) occurring in the tur- 
pentine of Pmus maritime . 

Pimelic (pime-lik), a . 1838. [f. Gr. mp€\r) 
fat f -ic. ] Chem. In P. acid, an acid (C,H 19 C) 4 ) 
obtained in small crystalline grains by the 
action of nitric acid on various fatty substances. 

Pimelite (pi'melait). 1808. [t. as prec. ; 

see -irE *.] Min. A hydrous silicate of alu- 
minium, iron, nickel, and magnesium, of apple- 
green colour, greasy in appearance and to the 
touch. 

Pimento (pimento). 169a [ad. Sp. pi~ 
micnt.i, Pg. pimenta pepper, repr. L. jpigmen- 
tum spice, pepper.] ti. Formerly, Cayenne 
or Guinea pepper -1697. 9. Now, The dried 

aromatic berries of the tree Eugenia Pimenta 
(see 3) ; also called Jamaica pepper or allspice 
1690. 3. The tree which yields this spice, 

Eugenia Pimenta or Pimenta officinalis (N.O. 
Myrtaccx ), an evergreen, much cultivated in 
Jamaica; also, its wood 1756. 

Pimlico (pi'mliki). 1848. [Echoic, from 
the cry of the bird.] The Australian friar-bird. 
Pimp (pimp), sb. 1607. [Origin obsc.] A 
pander, procurer. Hence Pimp v. in.tr. to act 
as p. ; to pander. 

Pimperael (pi-mpam*!). late ME. [a. 
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OF. fimpreneU, pimpemelle, mod.F. pirn- 
prenelle m med. L. pip tne l la , a corruption of 
bipinnella , dim. of oipinnula , dim. deriv. of 
bipennis two-winged, perh. in ref. to the pin- 
nate leaves.] tx. The Great Burnet, Sangui - 
sorba officinalis , and Salad Burnet, Poterium 
Sanguisorba -1578. a. The common name of 
Anagallis arvensis ( N.O. Primulacese), a small 
annual with smooth ovate opposite leaves, and 
scarlet (also blue, or, occas., white) flowers, 
which close in rainy or cloudy weather ; dis- 
tinctively called Scarlet Pimpernel. Hence ex- 
tended to the whole genus, late ME. 

a. Water P«, ( a ) tne greater and lesser Brook- 
lime, Veronica Beccabunga and V. Anagallis ; ( 3 ) 
Brookweed, Samolus Valerandi or other species. 

Pi mping, a. 1687, [Origin unkn.] Small, 
petty, mean ; in poor health or condition, sickly. 
Pimple (pi*mp’l), sb. late ME. [Origin 
unkn. 1 1. A small solid rounded tumour of 

the skin, usu. inflammatory; a papule or pus- 
tule. a.yf/f. A small rounded swelling, as a 
bud, etc. 1582. 3. attrib., asp.-faced, etc. 1607. 

x. The distilled water. . is good against the freckles, 
spottes, and pimpeN of the (ace 1578. a. He pinches 
from the second stalk A p., that portends a future 
sprout Cowpbr. Hence Pi'mple v. (now rare), to 
make or become pimply. Pimpled (pi'mp’ld), a. 
having, or characterized by, pimples. Pi'mply a. 
full of pimples; covered or spotted with pimples. 

Pin (pin), sb. [Com. LG. ; late OE. 
pinn ; held to be ad.L. pinna point, etc.] I. 
Primary sense : — peg. z. A small piece of 
wood, metal, etc., usu. cylindrical, used to 
fasten or hold together parts of a structure, to 
hang something upon, to stop up a hole, etc. ; 
a peg, bolt. b. An indicator of a long or 
pointed shape ; as fthe index of a balance, etc. 
14 [O. to. A peg fixed in the centre of a target 
-1642. d. = Peg sb. 1 a a. 1587. e. ■■ Peg sb. x 
2 b. 1592. f. Naut. (a) A thole-pin. (£) Ap- 
plied to various pegs or bolts used in a ship, 
e. g. to make fast the rigging (Belaying-/**/*/), 
etc. 1832. g. Carpentry. The tenon of a dove- 
tail joint 1847. h. Quoits. The peg at which 
the quoit is aimed 1857. i. Golf. An iron rod 
bearing a small flag, to mark Lhe position of a 
hole 1901. fa. fig. That on which something 
hangs or depends, late ME. 

x. Oak is excellent for. .pint s and peggs for tyling, 
8 cc.Evki.vn. e. No jovial din Of drinking Wassad 
to the p. IxtNGF. 

II. m ME. and Sc. preen, F. tpinglc. 1. A 
riendcr piece of wire (now usu. of brass or iron, 
tinned), with a sharp tapered point and a 
flattened round head, used for fastening to- 
gether parts of dress, loose papers, eta, and 
for various purposes. Also applied to larger 
articles of the same kind made of steel, gold, 
silver, etc. See also Drawing-/)*'**, Hairpin, 
Hat-/«/», Safety pin, etc. (The most fre- 
quent use.) late ME. b. allusively. Something 
very small, or of little value ME. 9. transf. 
T he incipient bur or blossom of the hop 1900. 

x. He that will not stoop for a p. will never be 
wort h a pound Pun's. Phr. Pins and needles (colloq.) : 
the pricking or tingling sensation felt in a limb 
after numbness. On pins and needles : in a state of 
excessive uneasiness, b. Phr. Not ivorth a /., not 
to care a p., etc. So Pin's head, pin's point. 

IIL (Cf. mcd.L. pinna, Du. pinne pinnacle.) 
1. A point, peak, apex. Ohs. exc. dial. 1450. 
9. The projecting bone of the hip, esp. in horses 
| or cattle. Now dial. 1703. 

IV. Transf. uses. z. A leg ; usu. in pi. colloq. 
j or dial. Z530. a. A skittle ; in pi. the game of 
skittles Z580. +3. A knot in wood -1585. 4. 

A small cask or keg holding half a firkin, or 
4 J gallons Z570. T5. A piece at chess, etc. 

-1784. 6. Short for Rolling-/***, Knitting- 
pin, etc. 1894. 

v. I never saw a fellow better set upon his pin* 
1781. 5. The Queeno is the next p. in height to the 

King 1688. 

| V. Phraseological uses. x. In the phrase in 
a merry /., in a merry humour or frame of 
mind. arch, or dial . late ME. t9. Pitch ; de- 
gree; step; esp. with higher \ lower, utmost , 
raise, take down . (Orig. taken from a musical 
tuning-peg ; see 1. 1 d.) -1776. 3. Phr. To put 
in the f. (colloq . or slang) : to call a halt ; esp. 
to give up drinking. So to let loose a p. 1839. 

L 1. Right glad to find His friend in merry p. Cow. 

I PEE. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-buttock, a narrow or 


PINCERS 

sharp buttock 1 p. COimexion, a connexion of the 
parts of an iron or steel bridge by pms (instead of 
rivets, etc.; cf. pin Joint) \ p.* drill, a drill with a 
projecting central pin surrounded by a cutting face, 
used for countersinking, eta 1 -dust, dust formed 01 
filings of brass or other metal produced in the menu- 
faciuie of pins; -Joint, a form of joint in which two 
paits are connected by a pin passing through an eye 
in each ; -spot, each of a number of round spots like 
pins* heads forming a pattern upon a textile fabric t 
•strip**, a tun row ornamental stripe of the thickness 
of a pin ; hence p.-striped a, j p. switch ( Telegr ’.), 
a switch in which electric connexion is irade by pins 
passing through holes in metal plates ; -worm, a 
small inread -worm, Oxyuris vermicularis , which in- 
fests the rectum, esp. in children. 

Pin (pin), v . ME. [In branch I., f. prec, 
Tn branch 11 ., perh. worn down from PlND 1/.] 
I. To transfix, etc,, with a pin. x. trans. To 
fasten (things together) with one or more pins, 
pegs, or bolts. 9. To fasten with a pin, or with 
a brooch, hairpin, or hat-pin ; to transfix with a 
pin ; also with a lance or the like, late ME. 3- 
Jig. To attach firmly to a person, orostentatiously 
to or on his Sleeve ; to make absolutely depen- 
dent or contingent on a person or thing ; to ap- 
pend, fix, tack on. Now rare . 1579. 4. transf. 

T o hold (a man or animal) down or against some- 
thing by force ; to seize and hold fast 1814. 5. 

fig. To hold or bind (a person) strictly to a 
promise, etc. ; often with down 1710. 

x. Great peeces of tymber pinned together 1570. 
a. The wardrobe woman was pinning up the Queen* 
hair Mmb. D’Ahbi-ay. The first object is to p. the 
insect 165a. 3. Phr. To p. one's faith upon, on (a 

thing, or person, or his Si.rkvk), to p'ace entire or 
openly professed trust or belief in. 4. While I pinned 
his arms from behind, Mr. Taylor se ized his whip 
1859. 5- One of those pestilent fellows tiiat p. a mao 

down to facts W. Irving. 

IL Cf. Find v. 1. To enclose by or as by 
means of bolts or bars; to hem in, shut up ; 
r pec. to put in a pinfold, impound (a beast), late 
ME. fa. To confine, restrict -1638. 

x. Pinn'd like a flock, and fleeced too in their fold 

blKON. 

|| Pina (pf nxa). 1577. [S. Amer. Sp. f (for- 
merly pinna), Pg. pinha pine-apple, orig. pine- 
cone (ad. \*.pinea).\ + 1. (Spelt pina, p t nna , 
pinia.) The pine-apple -162a. 9. l ine-apple 

leaf fibres ; a fine fabric made of these, also 
called p.-cloth, p. -muslin 1858. 

Pinacoid, pinakoid (pim&koid), a . and 
sb. 1876. [f. Gr. irii/a£, mvan- slab ; see -OID.] 

A. adj Applied to any plane, in a crystallo- 
graphic system, intersecting one of the axes of 
co-ordinates and parallel to the other two 1895. 

B. sb. A pinacoid plane, or a gioup of such 
planes constituting a * lorm 

Pinacolin (pinse-kJlin). 1866. [f. next + 
-ol + -in l .l Chem. A colourless oily liquid 
(C*H 12 0 ), having an odour of peppermint, 
variously produced from pinaconc. 

Pinacone (prnfikm»n;. 1866. [f. Gr. wiVaf 
tablet 1--0NE.J Chem. A white crystalline sul> 
stance (C # H 14 Oj), crystallizing in large tablets, 
produced by the action of sodium or sodium- 
amalgam on aqueous acetone. 

|| Pinacotheca (pi:n&ki)>* ka). Also pi’na* 
cotlie k (-)>ek). 1694. [L., a. Gr. TuraHoOrjKrj t 

f. *iva£ t irivaK- tablet, picture + Orjierj reposi- 
tory.] A place for the keeping and exhibition 
of works of art. 

Pinafore (pi*n&fo»i), sb. 178a. [f. Fin v. 

+ Afore, because orig. pinned upon the dress 
in front.] A covering of washable material 
worn by children or others over the frock or 
gown , to protect it from being soiled. Hence 
PFnafored a. attired in a p. 

Pinaster (painse'stoz). 1569. [a. L., ■ 

wild pine, & pinus pine ; see -aster.] Bot. A 
species of pine indigenous to south-western 
Europe. 

|| Pinax (pimseks). PI. pinaces (pFn&sii) 5 
also pinakem. 1689. [L., a. Gr. wiya£ board, 
etc.] +1. A tablet; hence a list, register, etc. 
inscribed on a tablet ; a catalogue, index -1785. 
9. Antiq. A plate, platter, or dish ; esp. one 
with anything painted or engraved on it 1857. 
||Pince-nez (pffis.n*). 1880. [F.,- ‘pinch- 
nose*.] A pair of eyeglasses with a spring 
which clips the nose. 

Pincers (pi-nwj*), si. pi. [Ia ME. pin. 
seurjp, etc., «pp. AP. agent-n. from pineer-Ai . , 
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PINCH 

»®e Pinch. J r . A tool for grasping or nipping 
anything, consisting of two limbs pivoted to- 
gether, forming a pair of jaws with a pair of 
handles or levers by which they can be pressed 
tightly together, (l/su. a pair of pincers j 
rarely a pincers ,) a. An organ (or pair of 
organs), in various animals, resembling pincers, 
and used for grasping or tearing ; as the chelae 
of crustaceans, etc. 1658. Hence Pi'ncer v, 
irons . to compress with or as with pincers , to 
torture with or as with pincers* 

Pinch fpin*J), sb. 1469. [& next.] I. 1. 
An act of pinching; a firm compression be- 
tween the finger ana thumb or two surfaces ; 
nip, a squeeze ; fa bite 1591. a. fig. Pressure 
(usu. of want, etc ) ; difficulty, hardship 1605. 
T3- The pang of death, or of remorse, shame, 
etc. -1681. 4. A strait, exigency, extremity. 

Now usu. in phr. at (on) a p. 1489 b. The 
crucial point of a matter. Now rare. 1639. 

s. The stroke of death is as a Lou era p Shaks. % 
Necessities shirpe p. Shaks. s. 1 emp. v. 1. 77. 4. 

But that Apprehension appeared Groundless when it 
came to the p. 1681. b. I he very P. of the Argu- 
ment 17-io. 

XL A place or part at which something is 
pinched, ti. A pleat or gather, in a skirt, etc. 
b. A bend or fold in the brim of a hat. -x86o. 
9. A steep or difficult part of a road. Now 
dial . 1754. III. As much of something (esp. 
snuff) as may be taken with the tips of the 
finger and thumb; hence fig. a very small 
quantity 1583. IV. A crow-bar x8i6. 

Pinch (pin*/), v. ME. [«. ONF. •finckier, 
3rd sing. pr. ptnche — mod.F pineer ; ult. 
origin unkn.] I. x. trans. To compress be- 
tween the tips of the finger and thumb, with 
the teeth, an instrument, etc. ; to nip, squeeze. 
(The principal literal sense.) Also absol. or 
tntr. b. Said of a tight shoe, etc. •‘which 
presses painfully upon the part which it covers. 
(Usu. absol. or tntr.) late ME. c. pass. To t>e 
jammed between two solid objects so as to be 
crushed 1896, a. With adv . or comp l . To 
bnng or get into some state or position by 
pinching ME. b. Hort. To nip off part of (a 
shoot). With out, back, down. 1693. c. To 
force out by compression, squeeze out ; fig. to 
extort, ' s juee/e ' (money) from or out of a per- 
son 1770. t3- To seize, compress, or snap with 
the teeth. Often absol. -1700. t4. Said of 

actions causing a painful bodily sensation : 
To pain, torture, torment -1607. 5. Said 

of the action of cold, hunger, exhaustion, or 
wasting disease : including the painful physical 
sensa'ions and often the mental affliction. In 
ref, to plants : To nip, to cause to shrivel up. 
1548. 

1. b. Phr To know rohere the shoe pinches , i e. to 
know (by direct experience) the cause of a trouble or 
difficulty, (Usu. aosol. or tntr.) c. He wan pinched 
between the tram and the platform 1809. 3. 3 Hen. VI , 
n. i. 16. 5, Pinched with pouertic & aducrsttie 1581. 

1 he polyanthuses were a little pinched by the easterly 
winds 177*. 

II In non-physical and fig. senses. 1. To 
straiten; to afflict, hat ass Ofis. exc. as fig. 
from l. 1 or 5 1548. Also tntr. or absol. fa. 
tntr. a. T o encroach on ; b. to put stress upon 
" I 734* 8- +a- To be close-fisted, meanly parsi- 
monious, or miserly ; to drive hard bargains 
-lbiy b. trans. lo stint; to give barely, or 
with short measure or weight ; to give grudg- 
ingly. Now dial. 1530. Also intr. in refl. or 

r s, sense. 1549. 4. trans. To restrict narrow- 
Now rare or Obs. X570. b. To reduce to 
straits (in argument, etc.) ; to ‘ put in a tight 
place . Now rare. 1699. 

3 b. 1 am pinched for time Cowpkr. tntr I m 
fore d lo p , for the 1 imes are hard Swift. 4. That 
doctrine which pincheth our liberty within so narrow 
bounds 1677 

IIL I echnical and slang 1. a. Racing . To 
press (a horse) , to exhaust by urging 1737, bw 
Naut. To sail (a vessel) close hauled 1895. 9. 

tntr. Mining. Of a vein, etc : To become 
narrow or thin ; with out, to come to an end 
X872. 8. trans. a. To purloin (a thing) ; to rob 

(a person), slang . 1673. b. To take into cus- 
tody. slang. 1860. 

Pinch- in Comb, [chiefly the imperative 
or vb.-stem ; sometimes the sb.] ; F.-bar — 
PlNCH sb. IV. ; -cock Meek., a clamp used to 
compress a flexible or elastic tube so as to regu- 
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late the flow of liquid, etc. ; -flat, a niggard, 
miser ; f-gut, one who stints himself or others 
of food 1 at t rib. 

Pinchbeck (pi-n'/bek), sb. (a.) 3734. [f. 
Christopher Pinchbeck , the inventor, a watch- 
maker (died 1739).] x. An alloy of about five 
parts of copper with one of zinc, resembling 
gold : used in clock-making, cheap jewellery, 
etc. e. fig. As a type of what is counterfeit or 
spurious 1859. a* attnb. or adj. a. Made of 
pinchbeck 1746. b. Spurious ; sham X850. 
a. Those gulden locks were only p. Tkackenat. 

Pinched (pin*[t), ppl. a. 1530. (f. Pinch 
v. + -ed. 1 ] i. Compressed between the finger 
and thumb, or two opposing bodies; nipped, 
squeezed ; shaped as if compressed. a. Said 
in ref. to the physical effects of cold, hunger, 
pain, or old age 16x4. 3. Straitened in extent 

1649 ; straitened in circumstances 17x6. 

Fincher (prn*Jw> 1440. [?< Pinch v. + 
*er *.] i. One who or that which pinches ;fig. 
a miser; a haggler. 9. An instrument for 
pinching or grasping; in pi. pinchers often m 
Pincers 1575. 

Pinching (pi’n'Jln), vbl. sb. 1440. [£ 

Pinch v. + -inu *.] The acdon of Pinch in 
various senses. x. Nipping, squeezing, pres- 
sure 1693. 9. The sensation caused by pmcb- 

ing or gripping; the pressure of pain. Also 
fig* *495- 8- Parsimony 1440, 

Comb, t p.-bar — pinch-oar (Pinch-) t -nut 
nut (Jam sb ’). 

Plnc-pinc (pi'qkpigk). 1868. [Echoic, j A 
South- African warbler, Drymasca or Cisticola 
textrix • 

Pincushion (prnkutjbn). 163a. A small 
cushion used for sticking pms in, to keep them 
ready for use. 

Plnd, v . Obs. exc. dial. [OE. (re)fyndan } 

. +pund Pound x£.*] trans. To shut up, en- 
close ; to dam up (water) -1483. b. spec. To 
put (beasts) m a pound, to impound ME. 

(I Pi nda, pi -ridar. 1707. [ad. Pg. pin da, ad. 
Congo mfiinda, M pong we mbenda ; earned by 
negroes to America, j W. Indian and Southern 
U. S. for the ground-nut or pea-nut (Arackts 

l^ndari (pindaTf), sb. (a.) 1788. [a. Hin- 
dustani pinddri , pin gird, for Marathi pen- 
fhdri ; peril, from a place-name Pantfhdr. J 
x. One of a body of mounted marauders who 
arose in Central India in the 17th c. Also as 
adj. g. The dialect of these and their descen- 
dants 1901. 

Pindaric (pind»*rik), a. and sb. 1640. [ad. 
L. Ptndancus, a. Gr., L Tliv&apos Pindar.] A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to the poet Pindar; 
written, wnting, etc., in the style of Pindar. 
B. sb. An ode, poem, metre, or form of verse, 
m imitation of Pindar. Chiefly in pi. 1685. 

A. 1 hose admirable English Authors who call 
themselves Ptndarick Writers Aduison. B. A Pin- 
cJarick on the Death of Our Late Sovereign 1685. 
So tPinda*rical a. Pindaric. PFndarlsm, Imita- 
tion of Pindar. Pi*ndarist, a writer of P. verses. 


Pinder (pi ndw). ME. ff. Pin dp. + -er 1.] 
An officer of a manor who impounds stray 


;rke pyne 


An 

beasts. 

Pine (pain), sb. 1 Obs. or arch. [Early ME. 
pine : — OE. *ptn, a. L. poena punishment, pain, 
tx. Punishment ; torment, torture ; spec the 
penal suffenngs of hell or purgatory. +9. ^ 
Pain sb. 1 3. -1600. b. « Pain sb. 1 4. Obs or 
arch. ME. tg. The condition of pining for 
food ; famine ; want ; starvation -1725, 

1 . Of Proeerpyne That quene ys of the derl 
Chauckk 

Pine (pain), sb.* [OE. fin, ad. L. pinus ; 
in ME. a. F. pm L. pinus.) 1. A tree of 
the genus Pinus, or of various allied coniferous 
genera, having evergreen needle-shaped leaves, 
of which many species afford valuable timber, 
and some have edible seeds, b. The wood of 
these trees, late ME. 9. With qualifying 
words, applied to various species of Pinus or 
other coniferous genera (or to their wood) 1731. 
b. Also applied to plants of other orders, re- 
sembling the true pine m some respect ; e. g. 
certain species of Lycopodium or Club Moss 
(Festoon Pine, L. rupestre ; Moonfruit Pine, L. 
tucidutum ; etc.) 1700. 8* Iransf. Something 

made of pine-wood ; e. g. a torch, a ship, a mast. 


PINETUM 


4. ■ Pine- apple a. x66x* 


apple or pine-cone 1700, 

I which the Ullftst P., Hewn 


Chiefly poet. 1586. 

5. A figure of a pine 

x. His Spear, to equal i 

on Norwegian hills,.. wen but a wand Milt. _ 
Norfolk Island P.. Araucaria exceUa% Norway 
P., (a) the Spruce Fir, Abies l Pjeea) esreelem; (b) (is* 
Ui.) the N. American Red Pine, Phene reeinota% 
(c) a variety of the timber of Phene eyhmetris; Nub 
pine (see Ntrr) 1 Rod P«, M Pimu reeheeea of N. 
America | (3) (of Australia) Premia Endisc fieri; (c) 
(of New Zealand) Daaydmm enfiret ein u m 1 also the 
timber « Riga pme t Riga P., a variety of the tim- 
ber of Phene sytoestris ; Scotch P . 9 Phtne &fo*e- 
trie, commonly caHod Scotch Fill Sugar P., Phtne 
Lam berH e en* of California, which yields a 1 


resin used for sugar 1 White P^ various spedes with 
light*coloured wood, esp. the Norway pine or Spruce, 
Pinue Strobes of N. America, and species of Frsnelm 
and Podecterpue of Australia, etc. 

attrib and Comb., as / •bark, • plantation, ate. v 
beetle, any one of various small beetles destructive 
to the bark or wood of pines 1 -cone, the cone or 
fruit of the pine-tree 1 -drape, the N. Amer. plant 
Pteroepora andromedea , parasitic on the roots of 
pine-trees 1 -finch, (a) — pine grosbeak t (b) - /me- 
siekm j p. grosbeak, a large finch. Pxnicola enn- 
c lea tor, Inhabiting pine-woods in Europe and N. 
America; p. gum, a resin resembling sandarach, ob- 
tained from Australian trees of the genus Callitns or 
Premia; p* hawk-moth, a species of hawk-moth, 
Sphinx pmastri, whose larva feeds on the pine-tree 1 
-lizard, the common brown litard of N. America, 
Seelopome utedulatus % -marten bee Marten)! 
•needle, the needle-shaped leaf of the p. t -oil, 
name for various oils obtained from the leaves, twigs, 
wood, or resin of pine-trees ; -map, a reddish fleshy 
plant, Monotropa Hyfiopityi, formerly supposed to 
be parasitic on the roots of pine-trees; -efakin, a 
small N. American siskin or finch. Chryeoomtru pi- 
nue, found in pine-woods; •soaks, a large harm- 
less snake of the N. Amer. genus PtSyrfihts, found 
in puie-woods. 

Pine (pain), v. [OE. pinian, f. • pin Pin* 
sb 1 J tr. trans. To afflict with pain or suffer*- 
mg ; to torment, trouble, distress. Also absoL 
-1724. a. To exhaust or consume (a person, 
animal, etc ) by suffering of body or mind ; to 
cause to languish ; to wear out, emaciate ; to 
deprive or sunt of food, to starve. Also with 
away , to death, etc. Now rare exc. dial. ME. 
3. tntr. To languish, waste away, esp. from 
intense gnef, etc., wasting disease, or want of 
sustenance 1440. b. transf. Of things t To 
lose bulk, vigour, or intensity; to languish 
1727. c. trans. with away or out : To spend 
(life, health etc.) in pining 2795. 4. tntr. To 

long eagerly ; to languish with intense desire. 
Const, jor , after, or inf. X592. 6- To repine, 

fret 1687. b. trans. To mourn (arch.) 1667. 
6. Sc. To cause (fish) to shrink in the process 
of curing 1^560. 

O tell him how my soule is pin'd 1635. %. Ha 

ten times pines, that pines beholding food Shaks. 
They generally p away.. and die in a short tuna 
Golosh. C. Barristers pining a hungry life out in 
chambers Thackeray. 4. Who died there pining for 
their native home 1748. 5. b. We.. see, and p our 

loss Swinburne. 

Pineal (pi -mil, pai-nxM), a. 1681. [a. F. 
pmial, f. L. p*nea pine -cone ; zee al.1 A mat 
Resembling a pine-cone in shape : applied to a 
small somewhat conical body fthr p. body or p. 
gland), situated behind the third ventricle of 
the brain, and containing sand like particles, 
b. Pertaining to or connected with the pineel 
body, as p. eye, ventricle 1888. 

Pine-apple, pineapple (pei*n,aeq>T). late 
ME. [f. Pine sb* + Apple. j 1. The fruit of 
the pine-tree; a pine-cone. Obs. exc. dial. 
b. A figure or image of a pine-cone 1483. a. 
The large collective fruit of tlie ananas, Ana- 
nassa sativa ; 90 called from its resemblance to 
a pine-cone. b. The plant which bears this, a 
native of tropical South America. 1664. 
Pi'ne-ba rren. U.S. 1737. [f. Finn sb.* 
+ Barren sb. a a.] A level sandy tract of 
land, scantily covered with pine-trees, chiefly 
in the Southern States, 

Pinery (psiwri). 1758. [f. Fine sb.* ♦ 
-ery.] x. A place In which pine-apples are 
grown, a. A plantation of pine-trees 1831. 
Pine-tree* OE. - Fine sb. % 1. 
attrib. Pine-tree State, Maine, U-S , so called 
from its extensive pine-forests. 

I) Pinetam (poinFtflm). PI. -a, -tuna. 184a. 
[L., ' pine-grove \ f. pinus Pine jA f ] A plan* 
tation or collection of pine-trees of various 
spedes, for scientific or ornamental purposes. 
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PINE-WOOD 

Pine-wood. 1813. [f. Pine j 3 .* + Wood 
sb.] z. The wood of the pine-tree 1815. a. A 
wood or forest of pines. 

Piney (pcinl), pinnay (pi*n*i). Also piny. 
1857. lad. Tamil pinnai or punnai, in Skr. pun- 
nSga.] Name of two £. Indian resinous trees, 
Calopkyllum inophyllum (N.C Clusiacex ), 
called also piney-tree, and Vattria indica 
(N.O. Dipteracex), used attrib ., as in piney 
dammar, resin, varnish, the resin obtained 
from Vateria indica , abo called white dammar, 
Indian or Malabar copal, or gum animi\ piney 
oil. piney tallow, a fatty or waxy substance 
from the fruit of the same tree, used in making 
candles. 

Pin-eyed (pi*n,ai:d), 0. 18 row [f. Pin sb. 
+ Eyed ppl. a.] Applied to the long-styled 
form of a flower (esp. Primula ), which shows 
the stigma resembling a pin’s head, at the top 
of the corolla-tube. 

Pin-feather (pi'nfettfej), sb. 1775. [f. Pin 
sb. + Feather *3.1 Any young feather from the 
time that it first pierces the skin, much in the 
form of a peg, until it bursts its confining sheath 
and expands its vanes. Hence Pi*n-fea thered 
a. having immature feathers ; also Jig. 
Pi*n-fire. a. (sb.). 1870. [f. Pin sb. + Fire 
v.] Applied to a form of cartridge for breech- 
loading guns fitted with a pin which, on being 
struck by the hammer of the lock, is thrust 
into the fulminate and explodes it. Also ap- 
plied to a gun in which this is used. 

Pinfold (pi*nf<Md), sb. [Late OE. pund- 
fald, f. +pund Pound sb* + fold Fold sb . 1 
From c 1400 assoc, w. the verb pyndan Pind, 
and peril, with Pin t/.J A place for confining 
stray or distrained cattle, etc. ; a pound ; later, 
occas., a fold for sheep, cattle, etc. 

Jig • Confin’d, and pester'd in this pin.fold hero 
Milt. Hence Pi’nfold v. irons, to shut up in a p. ; 
hencr Jig. to confine within narrow limits. 

Ping (pig), sb. 1856. [Echoic.] An abrupt 
ringing sound, such us that made by a rifle 
bullet m flying through the air, by a mosquito, 
etc. So Ping v. intr. to make such a sound. 
Pingle (pi'Qg’l). Obs. exc. dial. 1533. 
[Origin obsc. ] A small enclosed piece of land ; 
a paddock, a dose. 

Ping-pong (pi’qppn). 1900. [Echoic.] 
A parlour game resembling lawn-tennis, played 
on a table with bats and celluloid balls; so 
called from the ' ping * of the bat when striking. 
Plnguedinous (piggwe’dinos), a. 1509. 
[f. L. pmguedinem (t. ptnguis) 4- -OUS.] Fatty. 

Paguefy (pi-ggwffoi), v. Now rare. 1597. 
[ad. L* pinguefacere to fatten.] z. trams. To 
cause to become fat or greasy ; also to make 
(soil) rich or fertile 1599. ta- intr. To become j 
fiat -1835. 

Pinguescent (piggwe’sent), a. 1797. [ad. 
L. pinguescentem , pingusscere to grow fat, f. 
ptnguis fiat.] Becoming or growing fat, fatten- 
ing. So Pinguo*»cence (rare). 

I| PingalculA(piggw)*kidlft). 1597. [JLfem. 
(so. planta) of ptnguiculus . dim. of pimguis fiat.] 
1. Hot. - Butterwort. a. Path. A small 
blotch or growth of the conjunctiva, usu. near 
the edge of the cornea 1858. 

Pinguid (pi'ggwid), a. Now usn. joe. or 
affected. 1635. TC L. pimguis adj. + -ID ; cf. 
gravid , etc.] Of the nature of, resembling, 
or abounding in fat ; unctuous, greasy, oily ; 
(of soil) rich, fertile* Also tramsf. and fig. 
Hence Pingui'dity, fatness, fatty matter. 
Pinguin (prggwin). 1696. [Origin obsc.] 
A W. Indian plant (Bromelia Pinguin ) or its 
fruit ; used in fevers and as an antndmintic. 
Pin-bead (pinked). 166a. [f. Pin sb. + 
Head sb.] The head of a pin. Used as a 
type of something of very small si se or value, 
eta to. attrib. Resembling a pin’s head ; very 
small and of rounded form 1835. 
b. HU sharp-nose and pin-head eyas O. W. Holmes. 

Pin-bole (pinh^ul). 1676. Z. A hole into 
which a pin or peg fits 1677. 0* A hole made 

by a pin f any very small aperture or perfora- 
tion 1676. 8. attrib. (in sense a). Of the na- 
ture of a p. or very small aperture; of the si se 
ef a pin-prick 1853, 

cam era, one with a minute hole Instead of a lens. 
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Pinlc (psimlk), a. 1831. [ad. F. pinigut , 
f. L. finus PINE sb? j see -IC. J Cham. Of, per- 
taining to, or derived from the pine-tree ; spec, 
in p. acid, an acid (C to H ao Os) obtained from 
pine resin. 

Pinion (pi‘nydn),j3.1 ME [a. OF. pignon, 
collateral form of OF. ptnon, pennon — It. 
pennone , a Rom. augmentative of L, pomna 
(pinna) Pen * 3.*] 1. The distal or terminal 

segment of a hirers wing ; hence (chiefly poet. 
or rhet.) a wing (always with ref. to its use for 
flight) 1440. b. Carving. The part of a wing 
corresponding to the foi e-arm ; formerly applied 
to the whole wing 1655. a. fig. (m ref. to 
things poetically represented as having wings.) 
160a. a* The outermost feather, or any flight- 
feather, of a bird’s wing 1545. 4. The anterior 
border of an insect's wing 1730. 

1* First a speck, and then a vulture, Till the air ia 
dark with pinions Lonof. a Hope humbly then ; 
with trembling pinions soar Pope. Hence Pi nioned 

a. having pinions or wings ; winged. 

Pinion (pi’nyon), sb? 1659. [ad. F. pignon, 
perh. a use of OF. pignon battlement.] Mech. 
A small cog- wheel the teeth of which engage 
with those of a larger one; also a spindle, 
arbor, or axle, having cogs or teeth which en- 
gage with the teeth of a wheel. 

P. and rack, also rock and p . : see Rack sb ? 

Pinion (pi-nyro), v. 1558. |f. Pinion j 3.1] 
1. trans. To cut off the pinion of one wing, or 
otherwise disable the wings, in order to prevent 
a bird from flying. (With the bird, or the wing, 
as obj.) 1577. a. To bind the arms of any 
one ; to disable by so binding ; to shackle. 
(With the person, or the arms, as obj.) 1558. 

b. To bind fast to something, or together 165a. 
a. trans/. Yon ancient prude.. Her elbows pinioned 

close upon her hips Cowraa. 

Pinlte 1 (pi'n-, pai-nsit). 1805. [ad. G. 
pint/, from its locality, the Pini mine, Schnee- 
berg, Saxony : see -ite 1 a b.] Min. A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium and potassium, occurring 
in various crystalline forms. 

Plnite * (pai-nait). 1857. [a. F., f. L. pi*us 
Pine sb ? ; see -ite 1 4.] Ghent. A crystalnzable 
saccharine substance (C.HpO l0 ) obtained from 
the sap of two species of pine-tree, Pimus lam - 
bertiana and P. sabiniana. 

Pink (pink), sb . 1 Now chiefly Hist. 1471. 
[app. a. MDu. pine he, pinks small sea-going 
ship, fishing-boat ; ult. origin unlm.] A sailing- 
vessel : orig. one of small size, flat-bottomed 
and having bulging sides ; later, applied to 
warships, etc. Comb, p.-atera, a stern like that 
of a p. ; hence, a small vessel having a narrow 
stem. 

Pink (pigk), sb?, penk (pegk). 149a 
[Origin obsa] z. A minnow. Now dial. 9. 
A young salmon before it becomes a smolt ; a 
samlet, parr 1533. 

Pink (pigk), sb? 151a. TC Pink vX\ +l 
A hole or eyelet punched in a garment for 
decorative purposes ; also, scalloping done for 
the same purpose -163a. fa. A stab with a 
poniard, etc. >1638. b. A shot-wound 1885. 
Pink, 1 3.4 and a. 1573. [Origin obsa] 
A. sb. 1 . z. General name of various species of 
Dianthus (N.O. Caryophyllacen), esp. of D. 
plumarius, a garden plant with very numerous 
varieties, having pure white, pink, crimson, or 
variegated sweet-smelling flowers, b. Applied 
with qualifying words to other species of uian- 
thus, and to other plants allied to or resembling 
the pink 1573. a .fig. The * flower ’ of excel- 

lence ; the embodied perfection (of some good 
quality) 159a. b. The most perfect condition 
or degree of something ; the height, extreme 
1767. ta A beauty ; an exquisite >1837. 

s. b. China or Chinese P«, Dian th u s ehmmeie\ 
see Cuima * 3,i Clove P« D . CaryophyUus 1 see 
Clovx sb.*i Maiden, Maidenly, or Meadow 
P., Dianthus dsltoidss \ Pheasant*! eye P. * 
Phkasamt's eve 3 1 Sea P., Thrift, Statics Ar> 
m or t a l Wild P«, any wild species of D ia n t hu s , a. 
Nay, 1 am the very pmek of curtesie Sham. b. In 
the very p. of the mode Thackeray. Phr. In tk*p % 
in perfect health ieoUof. or slangU 
XL sb. use of B. z. A light Or pale red colour 
with a slight purple tinge >840, a. Scarlet 
when worn by lox^bunters ; a scarlet hunting- 
coat, or the moth of which it is made Z834. b. 
tramsf A fox-hunter 1828. 
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PINNA 

a. Although not in p., [1] was the beet mounted 
mao in the field Dumiu> 

B. adj. [prig, attrib. use of sense 1. i of the 
sb.] z. Of the colour of the pink (sense I, x) 
in its single natural state ; of a pale or light 
red colour, slightly inclining towards purple | 
of a pale rose-colour 1730. a* Applied to the 
colour of a hunting-coat 1857. 

Comb, j p. salt, the ammonium salt of tetrachlo- 
ride of tin, s NH4CI . SnCl^ used in calico-printing ] 
p. saucer, a saucer containing a pigment used to 
give a pink tint to the akin, or to garments ; tr m nff , 
the pigment itself. Hence PimkiUl a. somewhat p. 
Pi*nkneaa, the quality or state of being p, 

Pink, sb? 1634. [Origin obsal A yellowiih 
or greenish-yellow pigment or * lake r obtained 
by the combination of a vegetable colouring 
matter with some white base, as a metallic 
oxide ; as Brown p., French p., Dutch, English^ 
Italian p. 

Pink, a . : see Pink sb .4 B. 

Pink (pigk), vfi ME. [Cf. LG. pinkrn to 
strike, peck, said to be a nasalized modification 
of picken Pick p . 1 ] z . intr. To make holes ; 

to prick, thrust, stab. Now rare. a. trans. To 
pierce, prick, or stab with any pointed weapon 
or instrument 1598. 3. To ornament (cloth, 

leather, etc.) by cutting or punching eyelet* 
holes, figures, eta ; to perforate ; also, now, 
to decorate the raw edge of silk, etc., by scal- 
loping and punching out a pattern on it. Also 
to p. out. z 503. 4. To adorn, deck Z558. 

a. One of them pink'd tho other in a duel AnmaoN. 
Pink (pigk), vfi 1540. [— Du. pinken to 
shut the eyes, to wink, to leer. History unkn.] 
1. intr. a. Of the eyes : To be half shut, to 
blink ; to peer, peep. Now dial. b. Of a per- 
son : To blink or wink ; to look slyly. Now 
dial. Z587. 9. P. m (of daybght, eta) : to 

diminish, ' draw in dial. x&86. 

Pink (pigk), v.* 1990. [Echoic.] intr. 

Of a motor-engine 1 To * knock '. 

Pinked (pigkt), ppl. a. 1598. [f. Pink v? 
+ - ed 1 .] z. Pierced, pricked, wounded; 
tattooed x6o8. 9. Of cloth, leather, etc. : Orna- 
mented with perforations, or (later) cut edges; 
slashed, scalloped 1598. b. Of flounces, tolls, 
ribbons, eta : Having the raw edge stamped 
or cut into scallops, jags, or narrow points. 
Often A out. 1884. 

Pink-eye. 1795. [f. Pink a. + Eye sb?] 
z. (Also pink-eye potato .) A variety of potato 
having pink eyes or buds. a. A contagious 
form of influenza in the horse, so called from 
the colour of the inflamed conjunctiva. b. A 
contagious form of ophthalmia in man, marked 
by redness of the eyeball 188a. 

Pink-eyed (prgk,3id), a? Obs. exc. dial. 
X5X9. [Parasynthetic f, pink or pinkie ere (c & 
Du. pinkoogen to wink).J Having small, nar- 
row, or half-dosed eyes ; also, squint-eyacl 
Pink-eyed, afi [£. Pink a] Having a pink 
or light red eye or eyes. 

Pinkie, -y (pi nki). 1874. Dim. of Pink sb? 
Pinking (pimkiq), vbl. sb. 1503. [f. Pink 
v. 1 + -ing The action of Pink v? ; decorat- 
ing doth, leather, eta, with boles, or (later) 
scalloped edges ; corner . work so treated. 

Comb., as p.-iron, a sharp Instrument foe cutting 
out pinked borders 1 also joc„ a sword. 

Pinkroot (pi*gk|r«t). 1763. [t Pink sb? 
+ Root.] a. The root of Sfigelia marilandica , 
or of S. Anthelmia, used as vermifuges and 
purgatives, b. The herb Sfigelia marilandica 
(N.O. Loganiaceu), a native of the Southern 
u. S., called Carolina Pink, Indian Pink . or 
Worm-grass ; also, S. Anthelmia, of the W. 
Indies and S. America ( Dcmsrara P.\, 

II PinkEter (pi-gkstw). UJZ. (N.Y,) Also 
pingater, piaster. x8sx. [Du., prob. through 
Gothic paint&kusti, a Or. wurnjaoor^ Pent* 
cost] Whitsuntide ; tun. attrib w 
Pinxterjlssuer, U.S. name far Aealsa uudjfform. 
Pinky (pi*nki), a. 1776. JX Pink sb? or 
a. -f -y f .] Tinged with or inclining to pink* 
Pin-miooey (piumrai). *697. JJt Pm A 
II. 1 + Monet.] Ana. money allbtMd br* 

man to U« Mfa for pMMnawpHMM, MAaMh 

a sum prorided by a wW fo m om. 
iPfamaA /WTAV. ism. [L.,wr.of/foo,a. 
Gr. *»>« (Mao Mr tu,wfny), b, auw lenao.] 
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PINNA 

ZooL A genus of bivalve molluscs, having a 
large silky byssus or * beard f . 

| Pinna 9 (pi*nfl). PI. (formerly also 
-as). 1785. [mod.L. uses of L. pinna — pen- 

na.) z. Anat. The broad upper part of the 
external ear ; also, the whole external ear 184a 
a. Bot. Each primary division (leaflet, petiole 
with leaflets, or lobe) of a pinnate or pinnatifld 
leaf, esp. in ferns 1785. 3. Zool. a. The fin of 

a fish ; any fin-like structure, as the flipper of 
a seal, etc. b. A wing-like expansion or branch 
in certain polyps or other invertebrates. 1846. 

Pinnace (prn/s). 1546. [a. F. pinasse , 
pinace , usu. referred to L. +finacea , f. L. pinus 
pine-tree.] z. A small light vessel, usually 
two-masted and schooner-rigged; often em- 
ployed as a tender, scout, etc. Since c 1700 
only Hist, and poet, a. A double-banked boat 
(usu. eight-oared) forming part of the equip- 
ment of a man-of-war; also applied to other 
small boats 1685. fa. fig. A woman ; also spec. 
a mistress ; a prostitute -Z693. 

«. Full of flats and shouids that our Pinnave could 
not passe Cart. Smith. 

Pinnacle (pimik’l), sb, [ME. pinocle , a. 
OF. and F. pinocle , ad. late L. pinnaculum , 
dim. of pinna wing, pinnacle, point] z. A 
small ornamental turret,. usu. terminating in a 
pyramid or cone, crowning a buttress or rising 
above the roof or coping of a building. fb. 
transf. A vertical pointed structure resembling 
the above ; a pyramid -Z703. a. Any natural 
peaked formation ; esp, a peak ME. 3 .fig. 

The highest point or pitch ; the culmination ; 
the acme, climax, late MR 
1. They fancied these to be cities adorned with 
towers and pinnacles 1777. a The pure- white p. of 
the . Weisshorn 1878. 3. The highest P. of my Am- 

bition 1659. Hence Pinnacled ppl. a. having a p. 
or pinnacles j elevated on or as on a p. 

Pi*imade, v . 1656. [f. prec. sb.] X. trans. 
To set on or as on a pinnacle ; to rear as a 
pinnacle, a. To form the pinnacle of z8x8. 

Pinnate (prn/t), a. 1737. [ad. L. pinna- 
tus, f. pinna feather, wing; see Pinna* and 
-ate *.] Resembling a feather ; having lateral 
parts or branches on each side of a common 
axis. a. Bot. Applied to a compound leaf having 
a series of leaflets arranged on each side of a 
common petiole, the leaflets being usu. oppo- 
site, sometimes alternate ( altemi-pinnate) ). b. 
Zool. Having branches, tentacles, or other la- 
teral parts arranged on each side of an axis 
1846. Hence Pi*nnat»ly adv. 

Pinnated (pi m/itdd), a 1753. [f. as prec. 
4 - -ed 1 .] i. — prec. Chiefly Bot. and Zool. a. 
Zool. Having parts like wings, or like fins 1776. 

P. Grouse, any bird of the genus Cufiidonia, having 
wing-like tufts of feathers on the neck, as the 
prairie-hen of N. America, C. cupido . 

Pinnati- (pin^-ti, pinae-ti), comb, form of 
L. pinnatus Pinnate; chiefly in botanical 
terms relating to leaves : Pinna tifld (-seti-) a., 
(of a leaf) pinnately cleft or divided at least 
half-way to the middle ; Pinnatilo'bate, Pin- 
na*tllobed (-/iti-) adjs ., pinnately divided with 
rounded divisions or lobes ; Pinna; tipaTtito 
(-*'ti-) a„ pinnately divided nearly to tha 
midrib. 

Plnnatiped (pinsetiped), a. and sb. 1828. 
[f. mod.L. pinnatipes, -pedem, f. pinnatus 
winged + fits foot] Omith. A. adj. Having the 
toes furnished with lobes ; lobiped, fin-footed. 
B. sb. A pinnati ped bird ; a bird of the group 
Pinnattpedes, having this character. 

Pinner 1, Now local, 1495. fvar. of Pin- 
der, L Pin v. II. z — Pind v . J An officer 
who impounds stray beasts. 

Pinner 9 . 165a. [f. Pin v. + -erL] 

One who or that which pins. 1. A coif with 
two long flaps, one on each side, pinned on 
and hanging down ; worn by women, esp. of 
rank, in the 17th and 18th centuries. Now only 
Hist, 165a. a. dial, A pinafore or apron with 
a bib 1846. 

Pinni- (pi mi), comb. form, of L. pinna , 
penna wing, as Pi'nnlgrade [L. -gradus walk- 
ing] a,, Z00L walking by means of fin-like 
organs or flippers, as the pinniped Carnivora ; 
also as sb. a p. animal. 

Pinniform (pi*nif£im), a, 175a. [£ Pinni- 
4- -form.] a. Having the form of, or re- 
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sembling, a fin. b. - Pennfpokm e. Of a 
pinnate form. d. Resembling the mollusc 
called Pinna (Pinna j ). 

Pinniped (pi'niped), a. and sb, 1849. [ad. 
mod.L. Pinmpes Incut, pi. Pinnipedia ), L. fin- 
napes , pennipes wing-footed, used in Zool. in 
sense * fin-footed ’ ; T, L. pinna +pes,ped- foot.] 
A. adj. Having feet resembling fins, fin-footed ; 
spec, belonging to a suborder ( Pinnipedia ) of 
Carnivora , which have fin-like limbs or flip- 
pers. B. sb. A pinniped mammal ; a seal or 
walrus. 

Pinnothere (pi*n*)ff»j), pinnotere (pim>- 

ti«j). i6ox. [ad. L. pinna-, pinoteres (- thcres ), 
a. Gr. mworfipm, f. vfva, vivva PINNA 1 + 
Ttjpuv to guard.] Any of the small crabs of 
the genus Pinnotheres , which com men sally in- 
habit the shells of various bivalves, as oysters 
and mussels ; a pea-crab. So Pixmothe'rian 
a. and sb. 

Pinnule (prniwl). Also (in sense 1) pi- 
nule, (in senses a and 3) pinnula (pi. -as). 
1594. [ad. L. pinnula, dim. of pinna plume, 
wing; see Pinna 2 .] x. Each of the two 
sights at the ends of the * alidade * or index of 
an astrolabe, quadrant, etc. a, Bot. Each or 
the secondary or ultimate divisions of a pinnate 
leaf ; a subdivision of a pinna ; esp. in ferns 
1776. 3. Zool. A part or organ resembling a 

small wing or fin, or a barb of a feather ; spec. 
each of the lateral branches of the arms in cri- 
noids 1748. Hence PPnnul&te, Pi'xmolated 
adjs. having pinnules. 

Pinny (pi mi). Nursery and colloq. abbrev. 
of Pinafore. 

Pinnywinkles, var. Pilliwinks. 

Pinocle (pi-iwk’l) U.S, Also-chle. 1890. 
[Origin unkn.J A game of cards resembling 
bezique ; also, the occurrence of the queen of 
spades and knave of diamonds together in this 
game. 

|| Pinole (p*nd*l*). US, Also pino-la, pi- 
nol (pindui). 1853. [a. Amer. Sp., ad. Aztec 

pinolli. 1 A meal made from parched corn- 
flour mixed with sweet flour of mesquit-beans, 
or with sugar and spice. 

Pinoleum (pindu-Uffoa). 1878. [f. L. pinus 
Pine jA* + oleum Oil sb. J A material for sun- 
blinds, composed of slender slips or rods of 
pine-wood coated with oil-paint and threaded 
close to each other so os to form a sheet which 
can be rolled up. 

|| Pi non (pinyfm, pimyan). Also pinion. 
1851. [Sp. (pxn jr o*n) : — late L. *pimonem, f. 
i^pinea pine-cone.] The American nut-pine, 
Pinus edulis , also the species P. monophylla , 
P. Parryana ; the fruit or nut of these. 

PPn-prick. 1869. [f. Pin sb. II. + Prick sb.] 
x. The prick of a pin ; a minute puncture. 9. 
fig. A petty annoyance, a minute irritation 1885. 

a Policy 0/ pin-pricks, a course of petty hostile act* 
maintained as a national or a party policy. 

Pint (paint). [MR pynte, a. F , pints', ult. 
source unkn.] A measure of capacity for 
liquids (also for corn and other dry substances), 
equal to half a quart or £ of a gallon. b. A 
vessel containing a pint ; a pint-pot 1483. c. 
ellipt, A pint of ale, beer, etc. 1767. 

Pintado (pint&'dc). 160a. [a. Pg. (and 

Sp.) pintado, lit. * painted* late L. *pinc- 
tare, L late pa. pple. *pinctus (for f ictus) of 
pingert to paint.} fz. A kind ot Eastern 
chintz -1797. a. A species of petrel, Daption 
capensis, also called Cape Pigeon. Now p. 
bird, petrel, z6xz. 3* The Guinea-fowl 1666. 

Pintail (pim,t£l). 1768. [f. Pin sb. I. + 
Tail.) x. (In full f, duck.) A species of duck 
{Dafila acuta), of wnich the male has the tail 
of a pointed shape, the two middle feathers 
being longer than the rest. a. A species of 
grouse having a pointed tail, as the pintailed 
sand-grouse {Pterocks setarius) of the Old 
World, and the pintailed or sharp-tailed grouse 
{Pedicecetes pkasianellus) of N. America (also 
called p, chicken) 1879. Hence Pimtailed a . 

Pintle (pPnt*l). [OR pintel (-#/ perh. j 
dim. : see -le) ; of unkn. history.] 1. The 
penis. Now dial, or vulgar, a. A pin or 
bolt ; esp. one on which some other part turns, 
as in a hinge, etc. 14186. 


PIPA 

Pint-pot. 1563. A (pewter) pet containing 
a pint 1699. fb, jsc. A seller of beer *1596. 

|| Pinto (pinte). U.S, 1867. [a. Amer. Sp. 

: — *pinctus (see Pintado).] Piebald (horse). 
PPn-wbeeL 1696. [f. Pin sb. I. + Wheel.] 
z. a. • A wheel in the striking train of a dock 
in which pins are fixed to lift the hammer* 
(F. J. Britten), b. 1 A contrate wheel in which 
the cogs are pins set into the disk * (Knight). 
9. A firework, a small catherine-wheel 1869. 
Piny (peimi), a, 1697. [f. Pine sb,* + -y L] 
Abounding In, covered with, or consisting of 
pine-trees ; of or pertaining to a pine-tree. 

The long low line* of p. hills Ruskim. 

IjPiolet (pyolg). 1868. [F., prop. Savoy 
dial., dim. of piolo, app. cogn. w. F. piocke , 
pie A An Ice-axe used by Alpine climbers. 

Pioneer (p9i|5m**j), sb. 1593 [a. F. 

pionnier , OF. paonier , orig. foot-soldier, (later) 
pioneer. See Peon, Pawn, and -ier.j z. 
Mil. One of a body of foot-soldiers who march 
with or in advance of an army or regiment, 
having spades, pickaxes, etc., to dig trenches, 
and dear and prepare the way for the main 
body. +9. gen. A digger, excavator ; a miner 
-1640. 3 .fig. One who goes before to prepare 
the way ; one who begins some enterprise, 
course of action, etc. ; an original investigator, 
explorer, or worker ; an initiator (of) 1605. 
j.The gieai p. of Arciic travel, Sir Edward Parry 1856. 
PioneeT, v. 1780. [f. prec. sb.] 1. intr. 
To act as pioneer; to prepare the way as a 
pioneer. a. trans. To prepare, clear, open (a 
way, road, etc.) as a pioneer (/i/. and fig.) 1794. 
3. To act as a pioneer to, be the pioneer of; 
to prepare the way for Z8Z9. 

Pious (pd'os), a. 1609. [f. I., plus dutiful, 
pious + -ous .1 1. ' Careful of the duties owed 
by created beings to God ’ ( J.) ; devout, godly, 
religious, b. Of fraud and the like : Practised 
for the sake of religion or for a good object, or 
* under the appearance of religion* (J.); see 
also Fraud sb. 1637. a. Faithful to the duties 
naturally owed to parents, friends, superiors, 
etc.; dutiful, duteous. Of persons (also of 
birds), or actions, etc. Now rare or arch. i6a6. 

1. Campbell is a good man, a p. man. he never 
passes a church without pulling off his hat Johnson. 
Old p. tracts, and Bibles bound in wood Csabbe. P. 

| [/bunder, the founder of a college or other endowment 
for the glory of God and the good of men. b. He 
sought the presence of hi* deare brother Benjamin by 
a p. kind of fraud 1637. a With. p. care She., the 
aged gossip led Kkatb. Hence Pi*ous-ly adv. 

pip to), sbfi late MR [app. a. MDu. 
ptppe, Uu. pip * WG. * pipit, a. pop L. ^ pipit a, 
app. an unexplained alteration of Pituita.J 
A disease of poultry and other birds, character- 
ized by the secretion of a thick mucus in the 
mouth and throat, often with a white scale on 
the tip of the tongue (often applied to this 
scale itself). b. Applied (usu. toe.) to various 
diseases in human beings; also to any de- 
pressed state of mind, late ME. 

b. The children ill with the p., or some confounded 
thing Thackbray. Phr. To give (or have) the p. 
Pip» sbfi 1596. [Orig. peep, still used dial. ; 
cf the dial, ship for sheep. Origin unkn,] 1. 
Each of the spots on playing-cards, dice, or 
dominoes. 9. A spot or speck ; spec, a spot on 
a spotted dress fabric ; pi. specks appearing to 
dance before the eve. Now dial. 1676. 3. 

Gardening. Each single blossom of a clustered 
Inflorescence, esp. in the cowslip and polyan- 
thus 1753. 4- Each of the rhomboldal seg- 
ments of the surface of a pine-apple 1833. 5. 

colloq. A star on an army officer's uniform, indi- 
cating his rank Z919. 

Pip, sb .8 1598. [app. short f. Pippin.] +1. 
- Pippin a. -1601. 9. — Pippin z. Z797. 

Pip. ti * 1990. Signallers* name for tht 
letter P, used in abbrev., as pip emma, P.M. 
Pip, vfi 1659. [app. var. of Pup.] !• 
intr. To chirp, as a young bird. 9 . trans. To 
crack (the shell of the egg), as a young bird. 
Pip, vfi colloq. or slang. z88o. [f. Pip sb .* 
(or ■) taken fig. ; cf. PILL *.*] trans . To 
blackball ; to defeat, beat ; to bit with a shot. 

|| Pipa (pipfl-, pai-pfl). Also plpaL S718. 
fa. Surinam negro pipAl masc., pipd fern.] The 
Surinam toad (noted for its manner of hatching 
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Its young ; see quot.) ; henee !n Zool. the genus 
of tailless batrachians of which this is the only 
species. 

The male Pipa,..uM soon as the eggs are laid, 
places them on the back of the female, ana fecundates 
them. ..The skin of her hack.. forms cellules, in 
which the eggs an hatched, and where the young 
pass their tadpole state 1838. 

Pipage (pai'ptdg). Also pipeage. 161a. 
[f. Pipe so. 1 4 -age.] The conveyance of 
water, gas, petroleum, etc. by means of pipes ; 
the laying down of pipes for this purpose; 
such pipes collectively. 


Pipe (paip), vA [In branch I 9 OE. pipian 
to blow the pipe, ad. L. ptpart , t pipa Pipe id. 1 
In branch II, ME. pips* : — L. ptpart to peep. 


consisting of a single tube of reed, straw, or 
(now usu.) wood, blown by the mouth, b. 
Each of the tubes (of wood or metal) by which 
the sounds are produced in an organ ; see 
Organ-pipe 1440. c. Naut. The boatswain’s 
whistle ; the sounding of this as a call to the 
crew 1638. d. pi. — Bagpipes. Also poet, in 
sing. 1706. a. transf. The voice, esp. in sing- 
ing ; the song or note of a bird, etc. 158a 

z. Their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw Milt. 
a. Thy small p. Is as the maidens organ, shrill, and 
sound Shaks. The earliest p.of half-awaken’d birds 
Tennyson. 

II. A cylindrical tube or stick for other pur- 
poses. 1. A hollow cylinder of wood, metal, 
etc., for tho conveyance of gas, water, vapour, 
etc., or for other purposes; a tubeOE. 9. fa. 
The account of a sheriff or other minister of 
the Crown, as sent in and enrolled at the Ex- 
chequer. I AF.l b. Tho department of the Ex- 
chequer that drew up the * pipes ', or enrolled 


drew up the * pipes *, or enrolled 


accounts, of sheriffs and others ( — pipe-office) 
>455* 8* A tubular organ, passage, canal, or 

vessel in an animal body ; applied now esp. to 
the respiratory passages. Usu. in pi. late ME. 
4. Mining and Geol. (a) A vein of ore of a more 
or less cylindrical form ; also called pipe vein , 
pipe-work . (b) A vertical cylindrical hollow filled 
with sand or gravel, occurring in a stratum 
of chalk; also called sand -pipe or sand-gall. 
(r) The vertical eruptive channel which opens 
into the crater of a volcano, (d) Each of the 
vertical cylindrical masses of blue rock in which 
diamonds are found embedded in S. Africa (see 
Kimberlite). 1667. 5. Each of the channels 

of a decoy for wild fowl 1634. 

a b. The Office of the Clerk of the Pipe 1455. 
3. He loves to clear his Pipes in good Air (to make 
use of his own phrase) Addison. 

III. A narrow tube of clay, wood, etc., with 
a bowl at one end, for drawing in the smoke of 
tobacco (or other narcotic or medicinal sub- 
stance) ; also, a quantity of tobacco which Alls 
the bowl ; a pipeful. (See Tobacco-pipe. ) 1594. 

Happy mortal I be who knows Pleasure which a 
P. bestows 1736, P. 0/ peace, the Calumet of the 
American Indiana. Also allusively Queen's {King’s) 
P.. loc. name for a furnace at the Xondon Docks, 
used formerly for burning contraband tobacco, now 
for burning tobacco-sweepings, etc. To put a person 's 
/. out , to take the 1 shine * out of, extinguish. Put that 
in your p. and smoke it t put up with that if you can. 

mttrib. and Comb.*, p. -dream Cl- S’., a fantastic 
notion likened to a aream produced by opium- 
smoking ; -light, a strip of paper folded or twisted 
for lighting a p., a spill; -major, the chief player 
of a band of bagpipe-players ; -metal, an alloy of 
tin and lead, with or without sine, used for organ- 
pipes 1 -office, the office of the Clerk of the P, t in 
the Exchequer (see II. a); -ore, iron ore (limonhe) 
in vertical pillars, imbedded in clayi -organ, an 
organ with pipes op. as dist. from a reed-organ ; 
•rack, {a) in an organ, a wooden shelf with perfora- 
tions by which the pipes are supported 1 {b) a rack 
for tobacco-pipes ; -stopper, a small plug for com- 
pressing the tobacco in the bowl of a p. ; p. vein 
(Mining) : see II. 4 af -vine, a name for the N. 
American plant Artstolockim Sipho , from the shape 
of the flowers and the twining growth (also called 
Dutchman' e pipe ) ; -work (Mining), a pw vein of orei 
-wrench, a tool with one jaw fixed on a shank and 
the other movable on a pivot, for gripping a p. when 
turned in one direction round it 

Pipe, sb* late ME. [a. OF., F. In origin, 
the same word as prec., In sense of a cylindri- 
cal vessel.] A large cask with its contents 
(wine, beer, cider, beef, fish, etc.), or as a 
measure of capacity, equivalent to naif a tun, 
or n hogsheads, or 4 barrels, ie. usu. contain- 
ing Z05 Imperial gallons. Sometimes Identified 
with Butt sb.* x. 


In branch 11 , ME. piptn : — L. ptpart to peep, 
cheep, chirp.] L 1. intr. To blow or play 
on a pipe. b. To whistle, as the wind, a 
man, a birds see II. a. trans. To play (a tune, 
music) upon a pipe, late ME. b. transf. To 
lead by the sound of a pipe ; to entice or de- 
coy, as wild fowl X546. 8* Naut . To summon, 
as a boatswain the crew, to some duty, or to 
a meal, by sounding the pipe or whistle. * {trans. 
and intr.) 1706. 

s. Wo have pyped vnto you, and ye have nott 
daunsed Tindalb Luke vii. 32. a Piping down the 
valleys wild. Piping songs of pleasant glee Blake. 
3 ^ The hands had just been piped to breakfast. 1884. 
Top. away, down, to dismiss by sounding the p. 

II. tx. intr. To utter a shrill and weak sound ; 
to cheep, squeak, peep. Repl. by Peep v . 1 
-1483. a. Variations of sense II. x, infl. by sense 
I. x. a. To whistle : said of the wind, a man, 
a marmot; also to hum or buzz shrilly; to 
whistle or whizz as a bullet 15x3. b. To whistle 
or sing as a bird 1591. c. To talk loud and 
shrilly 1784. d. To weep, to cry. colloq. or 
slang. 179 7. 3. trans. To utter a. in a cheep- 
ing voice, as a mouse ; b. in a loud shrill or 
clear voice, as a bird, a singer, or speaker, 
late ME. 4. To p. one's eye or eyes (orig. Naut. 
slang) : to shed tears, weep, cry 1789. 

a. a. While rocking Winds are Piping loud Milt. 
b. The thrush piped from the hawthorn 182a. 3. 

The boys piped out an hurrah Thackeray. 

IIL Pugilistic slang, {intr.) To pant from 
violent exertion or exhaustion 1814. IV. P. up. 
a. trans. To begin to play or sing, strike up. 
late ME. b. intr. To speak up in a piping 
voice ; to rise, as the wind 1889. 

Pipe (poip), vfi 1788. [f. Pipe 1J. 1 ] I. 
trans. Gardening. To propagate (pinks, etc.) 
bv cuttings taken off at a joint of the stem. II. 
To trim or ornament (a dress, etc.), to orna- 
ment (a cake, etc.), with piping 1841. III. 1. 
trans. To furnish or supply with pipes 1884. 

a. To convey (water, gas, oil, etc.) through or 

by means of pipes 1889. 8. Mining. To direct 

a jet of water from a pipe upon (gravel, etc.) : 
see Hydraulic a. 1 ; to supply with water for 
this purpose x88a. 

Pi*pe-clay, sb. 1779. A fine white kind 
of clay, which forms a ductile paste with water ; 
used for making tobacco-pipes, and (esp. by 
soldiers) for cleaning white trousers, etc. Hence 
alius., excessive attention to the minutiae of 
dress and appearance in the management of 
regiments. Hence Pi*pe*day v. trans. to 
whiten with pipe-day ; Jig. to put into spick- 
and-span order. 

Piped (paipt), ppl. a. 1530. ff. Pipe sbA 
and z/. a ] x. Furnished with a pipe or pipes ; 
having the form of a pipe, tubular. 9. Formed 
into, or ornamented with, piping 1884. 3. 

Conveyed by pipes 1883. 

Pi-pe-fish. 1769. [Pipe jJ.*] A fish of 
the genus Syngnathus or family Syngnathidx, 
having a long slender body and a long snout. 
Pipeful (pai*pftd)« 1605. [f, Pipe sbA and * 
+ -ful 1 1. [f. Pipe sb .*] A quantity (of liquor, 
etc.) sufficient to fill a pipe or huge cask. rare. 
9. If. Pipe jJ. 1 ] A quantity (of tobacco, etc.) 
sufficient to fill the bowl of a pipe 1613. 

Pipe-layer fpd*p,lA»j). 1851. [f. Pipe 
sb. 1 + Layer A] a. A workman who lays 
pipes for the conveyance of water, gas, etc. 

b. U.S. political slang. One who schemes to 
procure corrupt votes. So Pi*pe-lay:ing 1848. 

Pi-pe-line. 1883. A conduit of iron pipes 
for conveying petroleum from the oil-wells to 
the market or refinery, or for supplying water 
to a town or district. 

Pipemouth (pd-pmaub). A fish of the 
genus Fistularia or family Fistulariidm , cha- 
racterized by a long pipe-like snout- 
Piper (psi’pax). [OE. pipers, f. pips Pipe 
sbA 4 -ere -ER*.] x. One who plays on a pipe 
(esp. a strolling musician), in Scotland spec, a 
bagpiper- a. Pop- name for several kinds of 


Pipe 


winded horse ; cf. roarer 1831. 

1. Let Is hmue a dance.. .Strike vp Pipers Shake. 


Phr. To pay the p., L a for piping to lead the dance | 
hence, to defray the cos*. or hear the low, incident to 
some proceeding! Londoner* had paid the p, and 
should choose the tune 1895. 

Piperaceoua (pipdr/ijas), a. 1674. [f. L. 
piper Pepper 4 -aceous .1 fa. Of the nature 
of pepper ; pungent, b. Bot. Belonging to the 
N.O. Piperaee te, the pepper tribe (typical genus 
Piper i see Pepper). 

Piperazine (pi-pMzain). 1891. [f. L, 

piper (see next) 4 Az(o- + -INK ®. ] Pharm . A 
compound allied to spermin, chemically db* 
ethylene diamine. 

Piperic (pipe-rik), a. 1866. [L L. piper 
Pepper 4 -ic.] Chem. Pertaining to or de- 
rived from pepper; in p. acid, an acid ob- 
tained by boiling pipeline with potash. 
Piperidine (pipe'ridoin). 1857. [mod. L 
L. piper Pepper 4 -ids 4 -ine ®.J Chem. • A 
volatile base (C A H U N) produced by the action 
of alkalis on ptperine (Watts). 

Pipeline (pi*p&ain). 1890. [f. as prec. 
4 -ine ®.] Chem. An alkaloid obtained from 
species of pepper L Piper nigrum and P, lee* 
gum), crystallizing in colourless prisms. 
Pi'pe-roll. 1619. [f. Pipe rAi o 4 Roll id.] 
The Great Roll of the Exchequer, comprising 
the various ' pipes or enrolled acoounts, of 
sheriffs and others lor a financial year. 
Pi'pe-stone. 1809. [f. Pipe sb . 1 4 Stone.] 
— Catlinite. 

Pipette (pipe*t). 1839. [*• F., dim. of pips 
Pipe sb . 1 ; see -ette.] A small pipe or tubs, 
used (esp. in chemistry, etc.) to transfer or 
measure small quantities of a liquid or gas. 
Pipewort (pcfrpwgjt). 1806. [ t Pipe sbA 
4 WORT.) Any plant of the genus Erioeaulon 
of aquatio or marsh herbs allied to grasses, 
with a membranous tube surrounding the ovary. 

Piping (poijpiq), vbl. sbA ME. [f. PIPE 
v. 1 4-INO 1 .] The action of Pipe vA x. Play- 
ing on a pipe ; the music of pipes or wind-in- 
strument* 9 . The utterance of a shrill sound, 
or the sound itself (see Pipe vA II.) ME. 3* 
Weeping, crying, slang or colloq . 1779. 
Piping, vbl. sb* 1660. [f. Pipe v * and 
sb. 1 + -ing 1 .1 x. The action of PIPE r.*, q,v. 
9. Dressmaking. The trimming or ornamenta- 
tion of the edge of stuff or the seaixis of a gar- 
ment, by means of a fine cord enclosed fix a 
pipe-like fold ; concr., the tubular kind of trim- 
ming thus formed 1858. 3. Confectionery. The 

action or art of ornamenting cakes, etc. with 
cord-like lines of sugar; concr. the lines so 
used 1883. 

Pi •ping,///. a. late ME. [£. Pipe vA ♦ 
-ing*. ] x. Playing on a pipe 1638. b. Cha- 
racterized by piping, l.e. the music of the pas- 
toral pipe (as dist. from martial music) : in the 
Shaksperian phr. p. timers) of peace 1594. a. 
Sounding shrilly ; whistling 15x3. 3. quasi- 

adv. in phr. p. hot, so hot os to make a piping 
or hissing sound as a dish freshly cooked; 
hissing hot ; hence gen. very hot ME. b. fig. 
Fresh, just come out 1607. 

a. P. bullfinch, a bullfinch trained to whistle a 
tune 1 p. crow, the Australian genus Gymnorhina ; 
p. bare, the pika or calling hare, Lagomys | p» 
plover, Aigialites melodus , of N. America. 
Pipistrelle, -el (pipistrel). 1771. [a. F. f 
ad. IL pipistrello bat, var. vipistrello repr. late 
L. *vespertillus for L. vesfertilio bat, f. vesper 
evening.] A small species of bat, Vesperugo 
pipistrelfus, common in Europe. 

Pipit (pi-pit). 1768. [proh. imitative of 
the bird’s note. 1 Any bird of the genus An thus 
or several allied genera of the family Motacil- 
lidn, having a general resemblance to larks. 
Pipkin (pi'pkin). 1365. [Origin obsc.] 
A small earthenware pot or pan, used chiefly In 
cookery. (Formerly induding metal pots. 
Now local.) Hence Pi’pkinet, a small p. 
Pipperidge (pi-poridg). 1538. [Origin 
obsc. J x. A local name of the Barberry, fruit 
or shrub. 9 . - Pepperzdge a. x8a8. 

Pippin (pi*pin). [ME. a. OF. /t^us, mod. 
F. pepin , pdpin pip. Origin obsc.J x. The 
seed of certain trulls, including those now 
called pips, and others. Obs. exo. a. dial . a. 

I The name of numerous varieties of apple, lam 
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PIPSISSEWA 

ME. 8- Applied to a person (slang) 1664. 
attrib., as p. fac«, a round red face 1598. 

|l Plpmasewa (pipsi-sfwft). x8i8. [ad. N. 
Amer. Indian name sip-si-sewa ; perh. a white 
man's corruption.] A low creeping evergreen 
with whitish flowers, Chimaphila umbellate 
(N.O. Ericaceae or Pyrolacem ), also called 
Prince's pine. Also, the leaves of this used as 
a diuretic and tonic. 

Pi'p-squeak. slang . 1910. X. An insigni- 
ficant or contemptible person or thing. a. A 
shell distinguished by its sound in flight 1916. 

Pipy (p»i’pi),«. 1734- [f. Pipe jo. 1 + -y 1 .] 

Containing pipes ; of the form of a pipe. 

Piquancy (ppk&nsi). 1664. [*• next ; see 

-ancv.] T*he quality of being piquant, in vari- 
ous senses ; sharpness ; appetising flavour ; etc. 
Piquant (pFkaut), a. (sb!) 1521. [a. F., 

pr. pple. of piquer to sting ; see Pick v. 1 Now 
also piquante (pikernt), usu. repr. F. fern, pi- 
quante.\ 1. That pierces or stings ; keen, tren- 
chant ; severe, bitter. Chiefly Jig, Obs . or arch. 
a. Agreeably pungent of taste ; sharp, stinging, 
biting ; appetizing 1645. 3 .Jig. That stimulates 
or excites keen interest or curiosity ; pleasantly 
stimulating or disquieting 1695. B. sb. rare . 
That which is piquant. a. A hedgehog's 
prickle; b. A piquant dish; a whet. 1835. 

a. As p. to the Tongue as Salt it self Addison. 3. 
She disapproved entirely of the p. neatness of Caro- 
line's costume C. Bronte. That picquante letter- 
writer, Madame de Sdvignl 1673. Hence FPquant 
ly ado. 

jPique (pflc), sb . 1 153a. [a. F., n. of action 
f. piquer to prick, etc. ; see PIQUE z/. 1 ] x. A 
personal quarrel between two or more persona ; 
ill-feeling, animosity, enmity. a. A feeling of 
anger, resentment, or ill-will, resulting from 
some slight or injury ; offence taken 159a. 

a. A Bishop who had turned monk in a momentary 
fit of p. Fwkkman. 

Pique (pile), sb .* 1668. [a. F./zV, in same 
sense ; origin unkn.] In piquet, the winning 
of thirty points on cards and play, before one's 
opponent begins to count, entitling the player 
to begin his score at sixty. 

Pique (pPk*, pile), sb .8 1748. [a. Sp. 
Amer., ad. Quichua piqui , piki.J « Chigoe, 
Pique* sb* 1836. Exron. f. Peak sb . 2 
Pique (pik), vA 1664. [a. F. piquer to 

prick, etc.; se piquer, to take offence.] x. 
trans. To irritate ; to offend by wounding pride 
or vanity 1671. a. trans . To excite to action 
Dy arousing envy, rivalry, jealousy, etc.; to 
arouse, awake (curiosity, interest). tb. rejl. 
To put oneself on one's mettle. 1698. ■fg. absol, 
or intr. To arouse a feeling of pique ; to stimu- 
late -T7X0. 4. red. (rarely intr.).To take pride 

in, plume oneself on. Const, on, upon, rarely 
at, in. ( «■ F. se piquer de.) 1705. 

x. A little plcqued by the excess of his mirth 1796. 
a. You have piqued mycuriosity 1870. 3. Every 

Verse hath something in it that piques Addison. 4. 
Men who are thought to p. themselves upon their wit 
Fora. 

Pique,®.* 1659. [f. Pique sb. 2 ] In Piquet : 
a. trans . To score a pique against (one's oppo- 
nent). b. intr. To score a pique. 

|| Piqu6 (price), sb. (a.) 185a. [F., pa. pple. 
of piquer (see Pique v. 1 )] A rather stiff cotton 
fabric woven In a strongly ribbed or raised 
pattern ; quilting. b. The raised pattern of 
such a fabric 1890. B. pfl. a . Inlaid (with little 
points of gold, etc.). Also as sb. — p. work 
decorative needlework in which a pattern 
is formed by stitching ; (b) ornamental work in 
tortoise-shell, etc., formed by means of minute 
inlaid designs traced In points of gold, etc. 
Piquet (pike't, pi’ket). Also picket, pic- 
quet, etc. 1646. [a. F. ; origin unkn.] A card- 
game played by two persons with a pack of 3a 
cards (the low cards from the two to the six 
being excluded). 1 

L Pir (p!«x). 167a. [Pers. — old man.] A 
iohammedan saint ; also, a holy place. 
Piracy (pai-visi). 155a. [ad. med.L. pi- 
ratia, a. Gr. veiparela, f. ir«i parfjt Pirate; 
see -act.] The action or practice of a pirate, 
i. Robbery and depredation on the sea or 
navigable rivers.or bydescent from the sea upon 
the coast, by persons not holding a commission 
from a civilized state ; with a and pi., an in- 
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stance of this. a. fig. Infringement of rights 
conferred by a patent or copyright 1771 . 
Piragua (pir»*gwfi), periagua (peri,»-- 
gw&). 1609. [orig. a. Sp., a. Carib piragua a 

dug-out; subseq. corrupted.] i. A long narrow 
canoe hollowed from the trunk of a single tree, 
a. An open flat-bottomed schooner-rigged ves- 
sel : a sort of two-masted sailing-barge 1667. 
Pirate (poi»TA), sb. ME. [ad. L. pirata , 
a. Gr. ntiparris, f. 1 rreipav to Attempt, attack.] 
x. One who robs and plunders on the sea, etc. ; 
a sea-robber, a. transf. A vessel employed in 
piracy or manned by pirates ; a pirate-ship 
1600. 3. Any one who roves about in quest of 
plunder ; one who robs with violence ; a ma- 
rauder, despoiler 1536. 4. fig. One who appro- 
priates or reproduces without leave, for his own 
benefit, a composition, idea, or invention that 
he has no right to ; esp. one who infringes on 
the copyright of another 1701. 5. An omnibus 

which infringes on the recognized routes ; now 
often applied to any omnibus owned by a pri- 
vate firm or person. Also transf. The driver of 
such au omnibus. 1889. b. attrib. and Comb., 
as p.-ship, etc. P. bus, omnibus (see 5). 
x. Notable Pyrate, thou salt- water Theefe Shako. 

^ Pirates of the desert 1850, 4. In 1590 two of them 
hakapere's Sonnets] were primed by toe p. Jaggard 
1887. 

Pirate (pairrA), v. 1574. [f. prec. sb.] Z. 
trans . To practise piracy upon ; to rob, plunder. 
9. intr. To play the pirate, practise piracy 
1685. 3. Jig. trans. To appropriate or repro- 

duce (the work or invention of another) without 
authority, for one’s own profit 1706. 
a. He had no right to p.a peculiar trademark 1850. 

Piratic (pairsftik), a. 1640. [ad. pira- 
tic us, a, Gr., f. weipairfis pirate ; see-lC.] Of or 
pertaining to a pirate or pirates ; like a pirate. 
P. war , that waged by Porapey against the 
pirates in the Mediterranean. 

Piratical (pairartik&l), a. 1565. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] x. Of or pertaining to a pirate or 
piracy ; of the nature of, characterized by, 
given to, or engaged in piracy ; pirate-like 
1579. b. fig. Given to literary piracy, etc. 1736* 
a. Obtained by piracy ; pirated 1565. 

x. The Moors established the p. states of Algiers 
and Tunis 187a. b. P. publishers 1877. a. Two 
legal editions — two p. ones 1838. So Pira'tically 
aav. 1549. 

Pirl (pail, Sc. pi‘r’ 1 ), v. arch.. Sc. and dial. 
1500. [Perh. onomatopoeic.] x. trans. To 
twist, wind, or spin (threads, etc.) into a cord ; 
now esp. dial, to twist (horsehair) into fishing- 
lines, etc. a. To cause to revolve, to spin. 
Also intr. To spin. 1791. 

Pirn (pain, Sc. pirn). Now Sc. and dial. 
late ME. [Origin obsc.] x. A weaver’s bob- 
bin, spool, or reel 1440. b. A reel of sewing 
cotton 1820. a. Any device like a reel, or used 
for winding; esp. a fishing-reel 1782. 

Pirogue (pirJ**g). Also per(i)oqtie, pe- 
rioguc, piroque. 1666. [a. F. pirogue, prob. 

from Galibi, the Carib dialect of Cayenne.] 
Another form of Piragua ; extended to local 
hinds of open boats, with or without sails. 
Pirouette (pir*|C*t), sb. 1706. [a. F., — 

spinning top, teetotum, etc., cf. It. piru[o)lo, 
dim. of *piro pin, peg.] 1. The act of spin- 
ning round on one foot, or on the point of the 
toe/ as performed by ballet-dancers. 9. In the 
manage t ' A turn or circumvolution which a 
horse makes, without changing his ground' 
(Chambers) 1727. So Pirouette v. intr. to 
dance a p., spin or whirl on the point of the 
toe ; to move with a whirling motion. 

Pirrie, -y (pi'ri). Now only dial, late ME. 
[app. onomatopoeic.] A blast of wind; a 
squall ; a sudden storm of wind, 1 half a gale \ 
J Pis aller (p/zak). 1676. [F., from au Ms 
alter lit. at the worst going.] The worst that 
can be, or can happen ; what one accepts when 
one can do no better ; a last resource. 

Piscary (pi *skfiri). 1474. [ad. med.L. pis- 
caria , neut. pi. of pisearius adj., f. piscis fish.] 
1. The right of fishing (as a thing owned). 
Now usu. in common of p. s. A place where 
fish may be caught ; a fishing-ground 1695. 

x. Common of p. is a liberty of fishing In another 
man's water, In common with the owner of Che soil, 
and perhaps also with others x88a 1 
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Piscatkm (pislrt'/oo). rare. 1624. [ad. I* 
piseationem .] Fishing. 

||Piscator (piskJi'tpj, -or). 1653. [L., & 
piscari to fish.] A fisherman ; an angler. 
Piscatory (pi’skateri), a, 2633. [ad, L. 

piscatorius adj,, f. piscatory see -ORY a . J x. Of 
or pertaining to fishers or to fishing. So Pie* 
cato rial a 9. Employed in or addicted to 
fishing x66x. 

x. P. ring, the signet ring worn by the pope as 
successor of St. Peter (cf. Matt. iv. xo, etc.). 

\\ Pisces (pi'szz). late ME. [L., pi. of piscis 
fish.] 1. Astron. The twelfth zodiacal constel- 
lation, the Fishes ; also the twelfth sign of the 
Zodiac (orig. coincident with the constellation), 
which the sun enters about Feb. 2a a. Zool. 
Fishes, as a class of Vertebrate 1841. 

Pisciculture (pi'sikolti&z, -tjw). 1859. [f. 
L. piscis fish + cultura Culture J The breed- 
ing, rearing, and preserving of (living) fish by 
artificial means. Hence Pieclcu-ltural a . ; -ly 
adv. Pisciculturist, a person engaged or in- 
terested in p. 

Pisdform (pi-sif^im), a. 1828. [f. L. piscis 
+ -form.] Having the form of a fish. 
Piscina (pisPna, pisai*n&). PI. -se, -as. 
1599. [a. L., » fishpond, etc., f. piscis fish.] 

1. A fishpond ; a pond, basin, or pool ; among 
the ancient Romans, a bathing-pond. a. Ecd. 
A perforated stone basin for carrying away the 
ablutions, generally placed in a niche on the 
south side of the altar 1793. 

Piscine (pi*sin, pisPn), sb. ME. [a. OF., 
F., ad. L. piscina ; see prec.] — Piscina x, a. 
Piscine (praam), a. 1799. [I L. piscis 
fish ; sec -ink *.] Of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or characteristic of a fish or fishes. 

Piscivorous (pisi'vfiras), a. 1668. [t. L. 

piscis + - vorus devouring + -ous.J Fish-eating ; 
ichthyophagous. 

j| Pise (pf'ztf). 1797. [a. F.,subit use of 

pa. pple. of piser to beat : — L. pisare, pinsare 
to beat, pound, stamp.] Stiff clay or earth 
kneaded, or mixed with gravel, used for build- 
ing cottages, walls, etc., by being rammed be- 
tween boards which are removed as it hardens } 
also, this mode of building. Also attrib. 
Pisgah (pi*zgi). 165a The name of a 
mountain east of Jordan, whence Moses was 
allowed to view the Promised Land (Deut. iii. 
27) ; hence allusively, esp. attrib., as P. glance, 
prospect, view. 

Pish (pij), i«/. and sb. 1599. A. ini. A 
natural exclam, expressing contempt, im- 
patience, or disgust B. sb. The utterance of 
this exclam. >594- Hence Plata v. intr. to say 
' pish ' (often with at ) ; trans. to say ‘ pish * to. 
Pisiform (paPsifftam, pi*zi-), a. (sb.) 1767. 
[ad. mod.L. pisiformis, t. fisum Pea 1 ; see 
-FORM.] A. adj. Pea-shapca ; of small globular 
form. B. sb. Short for p. bone • (Also in L. 

form plaiforme.) 1808. 

A. P. bone (Anat.), a small pea-shaped bone of tha 
upper row of the carpus. P. iron-ore, iron-ore occur- 
ring in small concretions like peas. 

Pismire (pi’smaiai). Obs. exc. dial. [ME 
pissemyre, -mire, etc., f. Piss + mire ant ; from 
the urinous smell of an anthill.] An ant b. 

| Jig. Applied contempt, to a person 1569. 
Pisolite (pi'zdUit, pai'**-). 1708. [ad. 

mod.L, pisolithus , f. Gr. vtoot, - ov pea + 
-LITE.] -» Pe ASTONS. Hence PiaolPtlc a. of 
the nature of, consisting of, or resembling p. 
Piss (pis), sb. Not now in polite use. late 
ME. [f. next] Urine, 'water*. 

Piss (pis), v. Not now in polite use. [a. 
OF. pissier, F. pisser; prob. onomatopasic.] 
x. intr. To urinate, make water. Also trany, 
9. trans. To discharge as or with the urine. 
Also transf. and fig. ME 8 - To wet with 
urine ; to put out (fire) In this way ME. 
Pissabed (pi*s&bed). Obs. exc. dial. 2565. 
[f. Piss v , + AbBD, from its diuretic property. 
So F. pissenlit."] The dandelion. 
Pissasphalt (pi'smsfadt). Also in alias 
forms, xfioz. [ad. L. pissasphaltus , a. Gr», f. 
rims a pitch 4- aapaXrot Asphalt.] A semi- 
liquid variety of bitumen, mentioned by a n deal 
writers. 

Pist, var. PsT. 
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Pistachio (pistftjw, -i’tjw?, late 

ME. [ad. L. pistacium, a. Gr. mardniov, f. 
vhtt&ky} pistacia, from OPers., with assimilation 
to F. pistache, It. pistacchio, or Sp. pistacko . ] 
i. (Also p. nut.) Tne * nut ' or dry drupe of Pis- 
tacia vera (see b), or its edible kernel, of a 
greenish colour. 1533- b. (Also p. tire.) The 
tree Pistacia vera (N.O. Anacardiacae), a na- 
tive of Western Asia, late ME. a. (Also p. 
green. ) A green colour like that of the pistachio 
nut. Also attrib . or as adj. 1791. 3. attrib., 

as \_p. green (sb. and adj.), nut, tree , eta. 1598. 

|| Pistacia (pist£fjl&). late ME. [L., — pis- 
tachio tree, I. Gr. 1 vurr&terf; see prec.] The 
pistachio tree — prec. 1 b ; in Dot. the name of 
the genus, including also the mastic-tree and 
the terebinth ; the species are collectively called 
turpentine-trees, tb. — prec. z a -*1583. 

Plata cite (pi*sUsait). 1808. [ad. G .pistaeit 
f, prec. + -ite ; so named from its colour.] 
Min. «■ Epidote, or a variety of it. 

Pistareen (pist&ri'n). 1774. [app. f. Pe- 
seta.] An Amer. or W. Ind. name for a 
small coin formerly current there. b. attrib. 
or as adj. Petty, paltry (cf. Picayune). 

Pistic (pi’stik), a. 1646. [ad. L. pisticus, 
a. Gr. mcrrucbs perh. * genuine, pure *, L mans 
faith; perh. a local name.] In nard p., p. 
nard -» Gr. vdpDos ntertKif in Mark xiv. 3, John 
xii. 3 (in Bible versions tianslated spikenard). 

Plan! (pi a stil). 1578. [In sense 1, the same 
word as Pestle, OF. pcstel : — L. pistillum. 
For sense 9, the L. word itself was first used, 
subseq. hs Fr. adaptation pistil.') Bot. +1. In 
early use (in form pestle, pestilt), the thick 
pestle-like spadix of araceous plants -1 679. 9. 

The female organ of a flower, comprising (in 
its complete form) tho ovary, style, and stigma 
1718. So Pi’atillary a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a p. Pistillate a. having a p. or 
pistils (and no stamens) ; female: opp. to stami- 
nate. Pistilll'ferous a. pistillate : opp. to sta- 
miniferous . Pi'stilline a. pistillate ; pistillary. 

|| Pistillidiom (pistilrditfm). PI. -la. 1854. 
(mod.L., f. pistillum Pistil + - idium *» Gr. 
-ibiov, dim. suffix.] Bot. The female organ in 
the higher Cryptogams, the Akchegonium. 
+PisUe. [OK. pistol , aphet. f. epistol , ad. 
L. epistola Epistle.] i. «* Epistle sb. 1-3. 
-J787. a. A (spoken) story or discourse -1550. 

Pistol (pi-stal), sb. 1570. [a. obs. V. pistole 
pistol ; app. shortened f. PiSTOLET 1 .] A small 
fire-arm with a more or less curved stock, 
adapted to be held in, and fired wiih, one hand. 

Volta s a metallic tubular vessel, closed with a 
cork, in which an explosive mixture of eases may be 
ignited by an electric spark. 

attrib. and Comb . : p.-arm, the arm with which 
the p. is held when fired ; -carbine, a jj. with a de- 
tachable butt-piece, which can be fired either as a p. 
or as a carbine | -pipe {Metallurgy), the blast-pipe of 
a hot-blast furnace 1 -shot, a shot from a p. ; the dis- 
tance to which a shot can be fired from a p. Hence 
Pi'Stol, v. tranx. to shoot with a p. 

Pistole (pistpu-1). 159a. [&.F., — the coin, 
app. shortened from pistolct. ] A name for- 
merly applied to certain foreign gold coins ; 
occas. =» PiSTOLET 2 ; spec, from 1600 applied 
to a Spanish gold coin worth x6;. 6 d. to i&r. 

Plstoleer (-I*u). 183a. [See -be*.] A 

soldier armed with a pistol. 

•fPi-stolet 1 . 1550. [a. F., app. dim. from 

stem of It. pistolese * a great dagger \ sb. use of 
Pistolese adj., of or pertaining to Pistoia, a 
town of Tuscany.] A small fire-arm ; the 
earlier name of the pistol -1650. 
fPistolet a. 1553. [a. F. History obsc.] A 
name given to certain foreign gold coins ; in 
the 16th c. usu. ranging in value from $s. xod. 
to 6s. 8 d . ; in later times Pistole -1659. 

Piston (pi-stan). 1704. [a. F., ad. It. pis - 
tone , var. of pestone great pestle, augm. from 
stem pest- in pestello pestle : — late L. fistare, 
freq. of put*, pin sere to pound, beat.] z. A 
disk or Short cylinder of wood, Iron, etc., 
which fits closely within a hollow cylinder or 
tube, and can be driven with a reciprocating 
motion up and down tho tube, or backwards 
and forwards in it $ on one sido it is attached 
to a rod ( piston-rod) by which it imparts motion 
to machinery (e. g. in a steam-engine), or by 
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which motion is imparted to it (e.g. in a pump). 

a. in the cornet, etc., a sliding valve which 
moves in a cylinder like a piston, used for in- 
creasing the length of the air-passage and thus 
lowering the pitch of the note 1876. 

attrib. and Comb. • p.-head, the dUk of a p., which 
slides in the tube, as dial from the piston-rod} -rod 
(see 1) j -valve, (a) a valve in a a, as that in a 
pump ; (A) a valve formed by a p. sliding backwards 
and forwards in a tube, for admitting steam into, or 
exhausting it from, the cylinder Of a steam-engine. 

Pit (pit), sb. [OE. pytt, ME. pytif, pit , 
puttt, pet ; repr. WGer. +puttjox, a. L. puteus 
well, pit, shaft.] 1. A hole or cavity in the 
ground, either natural o r formed by digging. 

b. An open deep hole made in digging fo; some 

mineral deposit, as Chalk-, Clay-, Gkavel- 
pit OE. c. A hole made for a special pur- 
pose in various industries, as sawing, tanning, 
etc. OE. d. Agric. and Gardening . A hole 
made for storing and protecting edible roots, 
etc. through the winter; or one (usu. with a 
glazed frame) for protecting young or tender 
plants 1500. e. A dungeon. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1500. f. A covered hole to serve as a trap for 
wild beasts (or enemies) ; a pitfall x6xi. 9. A 
well, a water-hole; a pond, pool. Obs. or 
merged in z. OE. 3. A crave. Obs. or dial . 
(exc. as in plague-pit. etc.) ME. 4. The abode 
of evil spirits and lost souls j hell, or some part 
of it. Often in phr. pit of hell. ME. 5. An 
enclosure in which animals were or are set to 
fight for sport ; esp. •* Cockpit i. 1568. b. — 
Cockpit 9. 6. The shaft of a coal-mine ; also, 
the mine as a whole X447. 7. Pit and gallows, 

in Sc. Law, the privilege, formerly conferred on 
barons, of executing thieves or other felons by 
hanging the men on a gallows and drowning 
the women in a pit (soe sense a) ME. 

s. There In the ghastly p. ..a body was found 
Tennyson. e. Then took they Jeremiah, and cast 
him into the dungeon \marg. or pit] of Malchiah 
R. V. ffer. xxxviii. 6. _ f. He [a young lion] was 

taken m their p. Ezek. xix. 4. fig. He fals himselfe 
that digs anothers p. Dekkkr. 3. O Lord.. thou 
hast kept me alive, that I should not go down to the 
p. Ps. xxx. 3. 5. Phr. To fly or shoot the p., to turn 

and fly out of the p., as a craven cock j hence Jig. 

XL z. A hollow or indentation in an animal 
or plant body, or in any surface : spec. A natu- 
ral hollow or depression in the body, as the 
Armpit ME. b. A depressed scar, such as 
those left on the skin after small pox 1677. c. 
Bot. A minute depression on the inner side of 
the wall of a cell or vessel, as in the wood -cells 
of conifers ; also, a minute depression on the 
surface of a seed 1857. 9. That part of the 

auditorium of a theatre which is on the floor of 
the house; now usu. only the part of this which 
is behind the stalls. Also transf the people 
occupying this. 1649. 3. U.S. A part of the 

floor of an Exchange appropriated to a special 
branch of business, e.g. grain p., wheat p. x886. 
b. Hence, the name of a card game, which 
mimics a corn exchange 1904. 

1. a. P. of the stomach, the slight depression in the 
region of the stomach between the cartilages of the 
false ribs. a. Speak more to the p. . . — the soliloquy 
always to the n* that's a rule Sheridan. 3. The 
world's food should not be at the mercy of the 
Chicago wheat p. 1903. 

Comb. : p.-b&nk, the bank at a pit.head where the 
eoal is sorted and screened f -brow, the brow or edge 
of a p. . -frame, a framework at the top of a p. or 
shaft, supporting the pulley t-head, the top of a p. ot 
shaft, or the ground immediaiely around it ; -kiln, 
an oven for making coke from coals -saw, a large 
saw for cutting timber, worked in S sawpit, with 
handles at the top and bottom ; -sawyer, the man 
who stands in a sawpit and works the lower handle 
of a pit-saw (opp. to top-sawyer)\ -stall, a seat 
situated between the stalls ana the pit ; -viper, a 
venomous serpent of the family C rota lid m, charac- 
terized by a p. or depression in front of each eye; 
-work, the system of pumps and machinery connected 
with them in a p. or shaft. 

Pit, v. 1456. [f. prec.] I, X. trans. To 

put or cast into a pit ; esp . to put (roots, vege- 
tables, etc.) into a pit for storage. 9. To set 
(cocks, dogs, pugilists, etc.) to fight for sport, 
prop, in a * pit* or enclosure 1760. a. Jig. To 
match, oppose (persons or things). Const. 
against . Often in passive. 1754. 

s. They . . liued like beasts, and were pitted Tike 
beasts, tumbled into the graue i6ar. a. Two of the 
gamete little men ever pitted for iwenty-fivo guineas 
18x4. 
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IX. z. To make pits in. a. To make hollows 
or depressions in or upon ; to mark with small 
scars or spots, as those left on the skin after 
small-pox. Usu. in pass. Also absol. or intr. 
Z487. b. To furnish with pits or holes ; to dig 
pits in 1764. 9. intr. for pass. To sink in or 

contract so as to form a pit or hollow. Also, 
to become marked with pits. 1737- 

1. 9- A Gentlewoman, whose Nose was pitted with 
the Small Pox 1661. Great drops of rain began to p 
the white dusty roads 1891. 

II Pita (pf"ta). 1698. [Sp., a. Peruvian 

(Quichua) pita fine thread from bast.] a. Name 
tor the * American aloe' ( Agave americana) 
and allied species, b. The tough fibre obtained 
from these, used for cordage, etc. ; also called 
p. -fibre, -flax, -hemp, -thread, c. P.-wood, the 
pith-like wood of Pourcroya gigantea. 

II Pitahaya (p»taha*yaY 1783. [Sp., a. Hay- 
tian.] Name (in Mexico and South-western 
U.S ) for the giant cactus {Cereus giganteus) or 
other tall species bearing edible fruit. 

Pit-a-pat (pi-tftpsest), pib-pat (pl tpset), 

adv., adj.. sb. 1599. [Echoic.] An imitation 
of the alternated sound made by the strong 
beating of the heart in excitement or emotion ; 
also of that of light and rapid footsteps, etc. 
A. adv. With such a sound or sounds ; palpi- 
tatingly ; patteringly : usu. in phr. to go pit- 
a-pat. B. adj. Palpitating, pattering Z637. C. sb. 
The sound itself, or the action producing it 158a. 

A. Her feet went pit-a-pat with joy 1760. C. n Tia 
but the pit-a-pat of two young hearts Prydxn. 
Hence Pit-a-pat v. intr. to go pit-a-pat, to palpi- 
tate. to patter. 

Pitch (pitj), rA 1 [OE. pie, ad. L. fiicem f 
pix.] x. A tenacious, resinous substance, of a 
black or dark-brown colour, hard when cold, a 
thick viscid semi-liquid when heated ; obtained 
as a residuum from the boiling of tar, also from 
the distillation of turpentine ; used to stop the 
seams of ships after caulking, to protect wood 
from moisture, etc. a. Applied to various bi- 
tuminous substances (1 mineral p.) ; esp. (yew’s 
(.) — Asphalt i. Bitumen x. late ME. 8. 
Improp. applied to the resin or crude turpen- 
tine which exudes from pines and firs, late ME. 

a. A Vessel of huge bulk, . . Smeard round with P. 
Milt. 3 . Burgundy or ic vhete p. x see Burgundy. 
Greek p. — Colophony. 

Phrases. Black or dark as p. 1 He that touchethp. 
shall be defiled therewith (Ecclus. xiiL x), etc. 

Comb.: p.-black a., of the brownish-black colour of 
p. ; also, intensely black ; -dark a. (two words when 
predicative), ‘as dark as p.\ intensely dark; hence 
•darkness ; -ore, {a) a dark-brown ore of copper, con- 
taining bitumen ; (3) Pitticitk; fc) *» Pitch blende. 

Pitch (pitj), sb.% 1500. [£ next, but the 

sense-development is obsc.] I. Act or manner 
of pitching. 1 * 1 . An act of setting, laying, or 
paying down ; concr. that which is laid or 
thrown down (rare). b. An act of pitching 

X n a thing or place 1791. 9. An act of 

\ging head-foremost ; spec. Naut. The down- 
ward plunge of a ship's head in a seaway 
1769. 3. The act of pitching or throwing under- 

hand. a. Cricket . The act or manner of de- 
livering the ball in bowling, or the way in 
which it alights, b. Baseball. The act of serv- 
ing the ball to the batter ; the right or turn to 
do this. c. Golf. The action of * lofting * the 
balk 1833. IX. Something that is pitched, or 
used for pitching, a. The quantity of hay, etc. 
thrown up by a pitchfork X778. b. The quan- 
tity of some particular commodity pitched or 
placed in a market for sale 1866. III. Place of 

pitching. 1. A place at which one statiooi 
oneself or is stationed ; esp. a spot at which a 
street performer, a bookmaker, a crossing- 
sweeper, etc., stations himself 1765. 9. Agric. 

and Mining (Cornw.). A definite portion of a 
field or of a mine, allotted to a particular 
workman 1805. 3. Cricket. The piece of ground 
between and about the wickets x886. 

XV. Highest point, height, etc, tt. The high- 
est (or extreme) point, top, apex* vertex -X667, 
ta. A projecting point of some part of the body, 
as the shoulder, the hip -161X. 3. The extreme 
point of a cape or headland 1677* 4, The 

height to which a falcon, etc., soars before 
swooping down on its prey. Often in phr, to 
fly a p. X591, tb. Altitude, elevation -1774. 
Highest or supreme, point or degree ; 
Now rare exc. in at the p. of 
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am e't voice. 1624. tO. Height, stature -1807. 

7. Height of an arehed roof, or of any roof or 
ceiling, above the floor, or of the vertex of an 
arch above the springing line 16x5. 

4. And beares his thoughts aboue his Faulcons P. 
Shaks. //. Rabelais flew to a higher p., too, than 
Sterne 179& 5. When the general hilarity was at its 
p. 1873* 

V. Height in a fig. sense, degree. x. Com- 
parative height or intensity of any quality or 
attribute ; degree, elevation, stage, status, level. 
Almost always used of a high or intense degree. 
2568. a. Mus. That quality of a musical sound 
which depends on the comparative rapidity of 
the vibrations producing it: degree of acute- 
ness or graveness of tone. (Sometimes also in 
ref. to the tone of the voice in speaking.) Also 
a particular standard of pitch for voices or in- 
struments, as concert p. (also transf. and Jig.) 
2797. b. transf Applied to light, etc., as being 
analogous to sound 1871. 

1. To lowest p. of abject fortune thou art fall'll 
Milt. a. Screaming out .. in every conceivable key 
and p. of shrillness 1867. b. The p. of the light., 
heightens 1871. 

VI. Inclination, slope, declivity. Degree of 
inclination to the horizon, slope ; a sloping part 
or place, spec . a. A steep place, declivity ; a 
descent, usu. sloping, sometimes perpendicular 
254a. b. Mining. The inclination of a vein of 
ore or seam of coal from the horizontal 2719. c. 
Arch. The inclination of a sloping roof, or of the 
rafters, to the horizontal ; the proportion of the 
height of a roof to its span 1703. d. The slope 
of a flight of steps ; concr. a flight of steps 1703. 
e. The setting of a ploughshare for a required 
depth of penetration, f. The rake or inclination 
of the teeth of a saw. g. The inclination of the 
bit of a plane to the surface that is being planed. 
2707. VU. Mcch . The fixed distance between 
successive points or lines, a. The distance be- 
tween the centres of any two successive teeth of a 
cog-wheel or pinion, or links of a gear-chain, 
measured along the pitch-lint or pitch-circle (see 
Combs.) \ the distance between the successive 
paddles of a paddle-wheel, measured on the 
circle passing through their centres. b. The 
distance between the successive convolutions of 
the thread of a screw, measured in a direction 
parallel to the axis. c. The distance between 
the centres of successive rivets or stays. 1815. 

Comb, t p.-chain, a chain consisting of links rivet, 
ed or bolted together so as to work in the teeth of a 
toothed wheel j .circle, a circular pitch-line ; -line, 
the imaginary line, usu. a circle, passing through the 
teeth of a cog-wheel, pinion, rack, etc. so as to touch 
the corresponding line in another cog-wheel, etc., 
when the two are geared together j -point, the point 
of contact of the pitch-lines of two cog-wheels, etc. 
which engage with each other | -wheel, a toothed 
wheel engaging with another. 

Pitch (pit/), ©.* [ML pichc(n, picche{n ; 
pa. t. pight(e, pa. pple. pight ; also later pitched. 
Origin and history obsc. J L To thrust in, fix 
in; make fast, settle; set, place. +s. grans . 
To plant, implant ; to fix, stick, fasten. Later, 
approaching the sense ■ to place *. -1775. a * 
To place and make fast with stakes, poles, 
pegs, etc., as a net or the like. Now rare. 
1545. 8- spec* To fix and erect (a tent, pa- 

vilion. etc.) as a place of lodgement ML b. 
absol. or intr. To encamp 1440. 4. trans . To 

set, plant, place (anything) in a fixed or definite 
position ; to found or set up (a building, pillar, 
etc.) ME. b. spec. To set (a stone, etc.) upon 
end ; to set a stone on edge for paving 16a 3. 
tft* fix* To place, implant, plant, set, fix (one's 
trust, hope, desire, thought, sight, etc.) in or 
on some object, or in some state -1820. 0. To 

place or lay out (wares) in a fixed place for 
sale ; hence, to expose for sale in the market, 
etc. i«o. 7. intr. (or reft.) To place or locate 
oneself ; to take up one's position, settle, alight. 
Now rare or arch. 1609. 8. trans. To set, 

plant, fill, furnish (something) with things or 
persons stuck or placed in or on it ; esp. to 
pave (a road, path, etc.) with stones set on end. 
Also, to form a foundation for a macadamized 
road with larger stones placed on edge. 1550. 

x. Phr. To p. the wicket s (Cricket), to stick or fix 
the stumps in the ground and place the bails, a The 
dext'rous Huntsman.. pitches Toils lo stop the 
Flight Dsydkn. 3. The tents were pitched where 1 
chose to rest Johmsom. Phr. To p. a camp , a cara- 
van, etc. b. To choose a commodious place to p. in 
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Hobbks. 4. Their mightier Empire, there, the mid- 
dle English pight Dhaytom. 6 . fP. and pap (absol. 
or intr.), ? to pay down at once 1 The word is, P. and 
pay t trust none Shaks. 8. He wore a gown of pur- 
pie velvet, pight with pieces of gold Fuller. Paved 
with bricks or pitched with pebble x8st 

IL To set in order, arrange ; to fix the order, 
position, rate, price, or pitch of. 1. trans. To 
set in order for fighting, to arrange (a battle, 
field of battle) ; to set in array. Obs. exc. in 
Pitched ppl. a. (q.v.). 2470. a. To pit (one 
person) against another (rare) x8ox. fg. To 
determine (something that is to be) ; to fix, settle 
-1649. +4. To fix, settle, or place in thought ; 
to determine (an existing fact) ; to ascertain ; to 
come to a conclusion about -2687. 5. To set 

at a particular pitch or degree (high, low, eta). 
In mod. use mostly fig. To set in a particular 
* key or style of expression, feeling, etc, 2633. 

b. Mus. To determine the pitch of (a tune, the 
voice, an instrument) 1674. 6. intr. with on or 
upon : To fix upon, decide upon ; to select, 
choose ; in mod. use, to select more or less 
casually ; to let one's choice fall upon 1628. 

s. Our battle, then, in martial manner pitch'd Mab- 
lows. 4. First they p. their conclusion, and then 
hunt about for premises to make it good 2640. 5. 
His conversation was pitched in a minor key 2874. 
6. The place which he pitched upon for his trading 
post 1836. 

TIT. To cast or throw in particular ways. x. 
trans. To cast, throw, or fling forward ; to 
hurl ; to throw (a thing) underhand so that it 
may fall and rest on a particular spot. Also 
absoL late ME. b. To throw (sheaves, hay. 
etc.) with a pitchfork. Often aosol . late ME. 

c. In Baseball , etc. : To deliver or serve (the 
ball) to the batter. In various games, to throw 
a flat object towards a mark. Also absol. 1773. 

d. slang. To utter, tell 1867, a. intr. for pass. 
To fall headlong heavily, or strike forcibly 
against something, by being thrown ME. a* 
intr. Of a ship: To plunge with the head into 
the trough of the sea ; hence, to rise and fall 
alternately at bow and stern ; to plunge in a 
longitudinal direction (as dist. from rolling ) 
1687. b. trans. To cast (away, overboard, etc. ) 
by this movement 2737. c. intr. Of a person 
or animal : To plunge forward like a pitching 
ship 1849. 

1. Mrs Villiers, in galloping to cover the other day 
. . was pitched off 2836, d. If he had had the sense 
to..p. them a tale, he might have got off 2867. a. 
On his head unhappily he pight Spenser. 

IV. intr, To incline forwards and down- 
wards ; to dip. Now only in Minings said of 
& vein of ore or other stratum. 1519. b. intr. 
To settle down, as a swelling or loose soil \fig . 
to lose flesh (dial.) 2794. V. with adv. or 
prep. a. P. in : to set to work vigorously, 
j colloq . (chiefly U.S.) 2847. b. P- into : to 
I attack forcibly (with blows, etc., or with words) ; 
to reprimand (colloq.) 1843. VL The verb- 
stem in comb, forming sbs., in names of games, 
in which coins, etc., are thrown at a mark, or 
into a hole or vessel ; as PITCH- AN D-Toss, 
Pitch-farthing, etc. 

Pitch (pitj), ©.* [OE. (ge)pician, f. pic 
Pitch jA*] trans. To cover, coat, or smear 
with pitch ; to brand (a sheep, etc.) with pitch ; 
to stain with pitch. 

Pi*tch-and-to*88. 1810. [From name of 
the two actions,] A game of combined skill 
and chance. 

Each player pitches a coin at a markt the one 
whose coin lies nearest to the mark then tosses all the 
coins and keeps those that turn up * head ' ; the one 
whose coin lay next in orderdoes the same with the 
remaining ones, and so on, till none are left. 

Pitch-blende (pi*tjblend). 1770. [ad. G. 
pec kb Unde, £, peek Pitch sb.* ; see Blende.] 
Min . Native oxide of uranium, found in black- 
ish pitch-like masses, more rarely crystalline ; 
Uraninite. 

Pi-tch-brand. 1631. [f. Pitch sb. 1 + 
Brand jA] A mark of ownership made upon 
a sheep, etc. ; also fig . a distinctive evil mark 
or characteristic. 

Pitched (pitft), tpigbt (palt ),///. a. ME. 
Tpa. pple. of Pitch v. 1 The form pight has 
been obs. since c x6oo.] +i« Fixed in the 
ground, staked; set in anything; set with 
jewels -1615. a. Set in orderly array for fight- 
ing ; said of a battle of which the plans and 
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ground have been ehosen and fixed beforehand! 
a regular battle as dist. from a skirmish, etc. i 
also pitched field 2549. 8- In other senses 01 

Pitch v . 1 2605. 4. [Partly f. Pitch jA*J 

Having a (high, low, etc.) pitch, as a roof, 
building, plough 16x5. b. Having a specified 
musical pitch 1622. 

Pitcher * (pi'tjai). [ME. picker , pecker, a* 
OF.pickicr,p*cier,pickcr(mod. F. picket ) s — pop, 
L. *piccariutn. In med.L. picarium, bicartum ; 
see Be AKER.] x. A large vessel usu. of earthen- 
ware, with a handle (or two ears) and usu. a lip, 
for holding liquids. a. Bot. A leaf, or part of 
one, modified into the form of a pitcher (see 
Pitcher-plant) : - Ascidium 3, 1797. 

1. Prov. Pitchers have ears (with pun on Ear)i 
used as a warning that one may be overheard 1 in 
little pitchers hews long or wide ears (etc.) said in 
ref. to children. Ths /. goes often to the well, but is 
broken at last (etc.) : said of long-continued success 
(or impunity), ending at length in failure (or punish- 
ment). Hence Pi'tchorful, the quantity that fills 

a fttcher a (pi-tjai). 1707. [f. Pitch ©.1 + 
-er l .] 1. One who pitches anything ; e. g in 

Harvesting, one who pitches the hay or sheaves 
to the loader on a cart or rick 1722. b. A 
street vendor who pitches a stall at a definite 
place or occupies a ' pitch ' 1896. a. A player 
who pitches or delivers a ball, esp. in Baseball 
1 870. 3. Something pitched, or used for pitching ; 
esp . a stone used for paving ; the brick-shaped 
granite * setts ' used for crossings, etc. 1707. 
Pi-tcher-plant. 1835. [f. Pitcher * 4- 
Plant jA'J Name for several plants, which 
have the leaves, or some of them, modified into 
the form of a pitcher, often containing a liquid 
secretion by means of which insects are cap- 
tured and assimilated by the plant ; esp. the 
E. Indian genus Nepenthes , and the N. Ameri- 
can genus Sarracenia. 

Pi-tch-ferthing. 174a. [Pitch ©.1 IIL 
I.l — chuck-farthing (Chuck ©.*) q. v. 
Pitchfork (pttjfjfrk), sbl 145a. [Also, 
earlier, pick fork ; app. orig. f. Pick sb. 1 and 
subseq. assoc, w. Pitch A long-handled 
fork with two sharp prongs for lifting and pitch- 
ing hay, straw, or sheaves. 

Pi-tchfork, sb. 2 1881. [(. Pitch sb* V. a 
+ Fork sb., after Pitch-pipe.] A tuning-fork 
for setting the pitch of a tune or instrument 
Pi'tchiork, v. 1837. [f. Pitchfork jA 1 ] 
2. trans. To cast with, or as with, a pitchfork ; 
to pitch forcibly or roughly. b. fig . ; esp. to 

thrust (a person) forcibly or unsuitably into 
some position or office 1844. a. To stab or 
attack with a pitchfork 1854. 

1. b. Whether he was pitchforked into the service 
or rose meritoriously is now a matter of indifference 
1863. 

Pitching (pitjlij), vbl. sb. late ME. [t 
Pitch v .* 4- -ino l . J 1. The action of Pitch 
v. 1 a. spec. The action of setting stones in 
paving ; also, the facing of a bank or slope with 
stones set on edge close together, as a protec- 
tion against waves or currents 1703. b. concr. 
Pavement composed of cobbles or granite * setts* 
firmly set up; also, a facing of stone on a bank 
or slope 2693. c. The foundation of a mac- 
adamized road made of stones 6 or 8 inches 
deep, laid on edge so as to form an arched sup- 
port for the broken metalling 1830. 3. The 

action of throwing, hurling, or lofting some- 
thing ; esp. a ball in baseball, golf, etc. 165a. 

Comb. p. -piece, a place of umber at tba top of a 
wooden staircase, supporting the ‘ carriage ' or frame- 
work (correlative to the apron-piece at the bottom), 

Pitch-ore : see Pitch sb. 1 
Pitch-pine. 2754. [f. Pitch jA* + Pine 
tb.*] Name of several species of pine with 
specially resinous wood, or from which pitch 
or turpentine is obtained ; esp. Pinus rigtda of 
N, America. 

PHch-pipe. 17x1. [f. Pitch sbfi V. a ♦ 

Pipe sb. M A small musical pipe, blown by the 
mouth (either a flue-pipe or a reed-pipe), used 
to set the pitch for singing or tuning an instru- 
ment. 

Pitchstone (pl*tjst*m). 1784. [f. Pitch 
sb. 1 + Stone sb., tr. G. pechsteim .] An old vol- 
canic rock ; obsidian or other rock looking like 
hardened pitch, 

vie), i(sft). i (Psychs). 9 (whet). ?(g*t)» 
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Pltcbwork (pl-tjwwk). 1858. [f. Pitch 
M ining work in which the workmen are 
paia by receiving a fixed proportion of the 
output. 

Pitchy (pi*tfi), (adv.) 1513. [f. Pitch 
sb . 1 x-Y 1. Full of pitch ; bituminous, re- 
sinous ; coated, smeared, or soiled with pitch ; 
fip. sticky like pitch, thievish. a. Like pitch ; 
tenacious, viscid ; bituminous 155a. a* Hat. 
Hist., etc. Of the colour of pitch ; dark- 
brown inclining to black. Hence pitchy-black . 
1828. 4 .fig, * As black as pitch * ; pitch-dark ; 
of darkness. Intense, thick 1586. b. Morally 
* black'; grossly wicked i6xa. 

4. The piichio night had boreft vs of the conduct 
of our eye* 1615. b. The p. taint of general vice 
Crabss. Hence Pi'td&lxieaa, intense darkness or 
blackness. 

Pit-coaL Now rare or arch. 1483. [f. Pit 
sb. -f Coal.] Coal obtained from pits or mines 
Fas dist. from charcoal ), now called simply coal 
(Coal sb. 4). 

Piteous (pi ‘ties), a. [ME. pylos, pilous , a. 
OF. pit os, pile us, AF. pilous : — L. *pietosus, f. 
putatem Piety.] ti. Full of piety; godly, 
devout -157a a. — Pitiful a. ME. 3. 
= Pitiful 3. ME. b. as adv . Piteously, 
late ME. 

i. The Lord knew for to delyuero pitouse men of 
temptacioun Wyclif a Pet. ii. 9. a. He hath with a 
p. eye Beheld us in our misery Milt. 3 A p. thing© 
was it to se Covkrdals a Mace . vi. 9. H< 
oua-ly adv., -ness. 


deuce Pi'te- 


Pitfall (pi-tfol). late ME. [app. f. Pit sb. 
+ Fall sb.\ OE. feallc a falling trap-door, 
a trap. Now usu. taken as a * pit into which 
one may fall ’.] fx. A trap for birds in which 
a trap-door or the like falls over a cavity or 
hollow -1706. 9. A concealed pit into which 

animals or men may fall and be captured, late 
ME. 3. fig. A * trap ’ for the unsuspecting or 
unwary ; any hidden danger or error into which 
a person may fall unawares 1586. 

3. The snares and pitfalls of the law 1837. 

Pith (pi]>), sb. [OE. pifa pith of a tree or 
vegetable, etc. : — WGer. * pi£ on-, +pipPon-, re- 
presented only in the LG. group.] x. The 
central column of spongy cellular fissue in the 
stems and branches of dicotyledonous plants ; 
the medulla; applied also to the internal tis- 
sue of other stems, and to that lining the rind 
in certain fruits (e.g. the orange). 9. The 
spinal cord 1594. 3 * Applied to other sub- 

stances analogous to the pith of a tree; e.g. 
the core of various epidermal appendages, as 
feathers, horn, and hair, late ME. 4 .fig. The 
central or inward part ; hence, the essential or 
vital part (of anything) ; spirit, essence. So 
p. and marrow. OE. 5. Physical strength or 
force; vigour; mettle, 'backbone* ME. b. 
Force, energy (of words, speech, etc.) 1526. 
t8. Substance, substantial quality (of words, 
writings, etc.) -1590. 7. Importance, gravity, 

weight 1602. 

4. The very pi and marrow of Mr. Wesley’s views 

1811. 5. A man of Sampsons p. t6ot. b. Cool 

vigour and laconic p. Carlyle. 6. It hath in it some 
a 1599. 7. Enterprises of great p. and moment 

Shaks. 

attrib. and Comb., as p, hat, helmet, a helmet- 
shaped sun-hat made of the dried p. of the Indian 
Solah or Sponge wood of Bengal (Mschynomene 
as per a) j -paper, a paper made from the p. of vari- 
ous plants 1 -plant, the Chinese rice-pa prr tree 
{A rati a or Fatsia papyrifera ). Hence Pi’thless 
a. having no p. 

Pith (piJOi v. 1805. [f. prec. sb-] tram. 
To pierce or sever the pith or spinal cord of (an 
animal), so as to kill it or render it insensible ; 
spec . to slaughter (cattle) in this way. 

Pithecanthrope (pi>fk»*n)wujp). Also 
Plthecanthropoa* «u». 1876. [f. Gr. wMtjkos 

ape + SvOfuoirot man.] An ape-man or man-like 
ape; Haeckel’s name for a hypothetical link 
between the Apes and Man. 

Pithedan fptyPsi&n), a. 1890. Ted. F. 
pilhicitn , f. Gr. viBrjuos ape; see -IAN.J Zool. 
Of or pertaining to Pithecia , the typical genus 
of the Pitkssiinse, a subfamily of tne Cabidrn , 
S. Amer. monkeys commonly called Sakla. 
Pithecoid (plj>f*koid) f a. (sb.) x86x. [ad. 
F. pithicolde, t Gr. wWtjkos ape; see -oid.] 
Resembling in form or pertaining to the apes, 
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esp. the higher or anthropoid apes; simian, 
ape-like. Also sb. 

Pi a t-bole. x6ox. A hole forming a pit ; a 
pit-like hollow or cavity j spec, a grave. 

Pithy (pi*>l), a. ME. [f. Pith sb. + -y!.] 
1. Consisting or of the nature of pith ; abound- 
ing in pith 1562. 9 .fig. Full of strength; 

vigorous ; of liquor, containing much alcohol. 
Now dial, or Obs. ME 3. Full of substance 
or significance ; solid ; esp. of speech, etc. : 
Containing much matter In few words; con- 
densed; sententious; terse. (Now the pre- 
vailing sense.) 1599. b. transf. of a speaker or 
writer 1548. 

*. The p. bunch of unripe nuts 1891. 1 Very 

piththie is this pronowr, 1 1571. He preached.. a 
plain, short, p. sermon 1893. b. In all these particu- 
lars (he] was very short but p. Addison. Hence 
PFthily adv. Pi-thlneaa. 

Pitiable (pi-tUb’l), a. [ME. a.OF. pin- 
able, pitiable, pitoiablc (mod.F. pi toy able) piti- 
able (in active and passive sense), f. OF. piteer, 
pitier, pitoyer to Pitt ; see -able.] x, — Piti- 
ful 3. 1456. 9. * Pitiful 4. 1789. 

1. Theese pytoyable thynges thus y- happed Cax- 
ton. a. The p. display of short-sighted greed over 
the Factory Bill 1891. Hence Pi’tiablenesa. 
Pi’tiablv adv. 

Pitiful (pi'tiful), a. 1449. [L Pity sb. + 
-FUL.] ti. Pious (rare) -1570. 9. Full of or 

characterized by pity; compassionate, tender 
1491. 3. Exciting or apt to excite pity ; de- 

plorable, lamentable X450. *fb. as adv. Pitifully 
-1599. 4. To be pitied for its littleness or 

meanness ; despicable, contemptible 1582. 

s. The lorde is very piti r ull and mercifull Tindalr 
Jos. v. 11. 3. The p. fate of his friend 1871. 4. A 

p. copy of verses Parvs. Hence Pi’tiful-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Pitiless (pi til6s), a. late ME. [-less.] 
Without pity or compassion ; merciless. 

The pelting of this pittilesso storxne Shaks, Hence 
Pi’tiless-ly adv., -neas. 

Pitman (pi’tmaen >. 1609. [f. Pit sb. + 

Mas sb.] •f 1. The digger of a common grave. 
J. Davies. 9. A man who works in a pit or 
mine; esp. a collier 1761. 3. A pit-sawyer 

170 3. 4. (transf from 3.) In machinery, a 
connecting-rod. Chiefly U.S. 1846. 

||Piton (pit^n). 1920. [Fr.] Mountain - 

ecring. A peg or cramp stuck into a rock-face. 

Pitpan (pi'tpaen). 1798. [Mosquito.] »■ 
Dug-out sb. x, used in Central America. 
Pit-pat: see Pit- a- pat. 

|| Pitta (pi ta). 1840. [mod.L., a. Telugu 
pitta anything small, a pet 7 ] Omith . A family 
of passerine birds, type of the family Pittidse, 
the Ant-thrushes of the Old World, species of 
which inhabit China, India, and Australia, and 
one, P. angolensis, tbe W. Coast of Africa. 

Pittacal (pi’t&k&l). 1835. [a. G. f f. Gr. 

irfrra pitch 4- tca\ 6 s beautiful.] Chem. A dark- 
blue solid substance obtained from the high- 
boiling portions of wood-tar. 

Pittance (pi -tins). [ME pita(u)nce, a. 
OF. pitance, -encc, app. the same word as 
pitance , pietance pity, ad. L. *pietantia % deriv. 
of pittas (see Piety).] i. A pious donation or 
bequest to a religious house or order, to pro- 
vide extra food, etc. , on particular occasions ; 
hence, the allowance or dole itself. Now only 
Hist . b. An alms, dole, late ME. 9. A small 
allowance of food and drink ; scanty rations or 
diet. Now rare, late ME. b. A (bare) allow- 
ance, remuneration, or stipend, by way of live- 
lihood 17x4. 3* A (small or sparing) allow- 

ance, share, or allotment (of anything) 16x6. 
b. A small proportion of a whole 1561. 

1. b. Their usual requests for pittances of food and 
clothing 1838. a. b. Yon cottager,.. Just earns a 
scanty n. Cowpbr. 3. Her small p. of wages Field- 
ing. d. A small p. of Reason ana Truth Locks. 

Pitted (pH6d), ppl. a . OE [f. Pit v. + 
-ed * ; and partly f. Pit ^.+-Ed *.] 1. Marked 
or spotted with pits ; spec, in Bot. of cells, ves- 
sels, etc. (see fit sb.). Also, marked with 
small-pox. 9. Placed or planted in a pit 1799. 
Pitter (pi-tai), v. dial. 159a. [Echoic.] 
intr. To make a rapid repetition of a sound in 
quality approaching short », as In the sound 
made by the grasshopper, or by a thin stream 
of water running over stones. 

Pi-tter-pa-tter, sb. (adv.) late ME. [Redupl. 


PIVOT 

from Patter v . 1 and *.] ti. Pattering repe- 
tition -1561. 9. An imitation of a rapid alterna- 
tion of light beating sounds, as those made by 
rain, light footfalls, eta a. ©rig, as adv. 1679, 
b. as so. A designation of such a sound 1863. 

Pltticite (pi tisait). 1826. [ad. G.pittizit, 
f. Gr. wtrra pitch : see -IC ana -ITE 1 .J A fin. 
Hydrous sulpharsenate of iron having a vit- 
reous or greasy lustre, occurring in yellowish or 
reddish-brown, red, and white reniform masses. 
Also called pitchy iron ore. 

Pittite 1 (pi*tait). 1808. [See -ITE 1 1.] 
An adherent of the English statesman William 
Pitt (1759-1806), or of nis policy, SoFi'ttism* 
Pitt’s policy. 

Pittite * (pi-tait). 1807 [f. Pit sb. + -ite*.] 
colloq. One who occupies a seat in the pit of a 
theatre. 

|| Pituita (pitif#iai*t&). 1699. [L.] Physiol \ 
The secretion of the mucous membrane ; 
phlegm, mucus. Also attrib, — next. 

Pituitary (pititfitari), a. 1615. [ad. L. 
pituitarius , f. pituita ; see prec.J Physiol. 
etc. Of, pertaining to, or secreting pituita or 
phlegm ; mucous. b. absol . or as sb. (a) «= p. 
membrane; (b\ — p. gland 184c. 

P. body, gland, a small bilobed ductless gland at- 
tached to the infundibulum at the base of the brain. 

Pituitous (piti£*itas), a. 1607. [ad. L. 
fituitosus ; see -OUS.] Of, pertaining to, con- 
sisting of. or of the nature of pituita or mucus ; 
of diseases, etc. x Characterized or caused by 
excess of mucus, b. — Phlegmatic 1658. 

|| Pituri (pi*tiuri). 1863. Native name of an 
Australian shrub, Duboisia Hopwoodii , the 
leaves, etc. of which are used as a narcotic. 

Pity (pi’ti), sb. [ME. pile, a. OF. pite 9 
pi tel, mod.F . pitii, ad. ll pietatem, pittas 
PlKir. In ME. both pite and piete are found 
first in the sense ' compassion ’, later both are 
found also in the sense ' piety * ; they were not 
completely differentiated before 1600. J ti. The 
quality of being pitiful ; clemency, mercy, mild- 
ness, tenderness -1613. 9. A feeling of tender- 

ness aroused by the suffering or misfortune of 
another, and prompting a desire for its relief ; 
compassion, sympathy ME. 3. transf A 
ground or cause for pity ; a regrettable fact or 
circumstance ; a thing to be sorry for. In early 
use without a. late ME. b. Idiomatically with 
of(** in respect of). Obs. or arch. 1450. t4* 

Remorse. To have p„ to repent -1591. 

a. Griefe, for the Calumny of another, is Pitty 
Hobbes. To have or take prop, to conceive or 
feel p. ; usu. to exercise p.. to be compassionate. 
Const, on, nton. For pitys sake, exclam, of en- 
treaty. 3. Pnr. It is, was, would be (a) p., the more 
{is) the p., a thousand pities, a great p,, etc. What 
a p. it is I was not born in the golden age of Louis 
the Fourteenth H. Walpole. It would be a p. to 
alter it 1880. b. But yet the pitty of it Iago 1 Shake. 

Pity (pini), v. 1515. [f. prec. sb.] I* 
trans. To feel pity for ; to be sorry for. (Some- 
times implying slight contempt) 1529. fa. To 
move to pity ; to grieve. Usu. impersonal. 
“ l8 35- 1 3- intr. (or trans . with inf. or obj. cl.) 

To be moved to pity ; to grieve -1670. 

x. Like as a father pitietb his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that feare him Ps. ciii. 13. a. Thy scr- 
u antes haue a loue to hir stones, and it pitieth them 
to se her in tbe dust Covekdale Ps. ci(ij. 14. 3. 1 

pitie to see you go from tuche good beginnyngea 
Coverdalk. H ence PPtier, one who pities. Pi‘ty 
ing ppl. a. that pities j compassionate. (In mod. use 
occas., Feeling slight contempt.) Pi'tyfngly adv. 

|| Pityriasis (pi tirai fais). 1693. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. wirvpiaots scurf, f. wlrvpov bran.] Path, 
A condition of the skin characterized by the 
formation and falling off of irregular patches 
of small bran-like scales, without inflammation ; 
the (diseased) formation of dandruff or scurf. 

Pivot (pi*v2t) f sb. 1611. [a. F., — pivot, 
hinge. Origin unkn.] 1. A short shaft or pin, 
forming the fulcrum and centre on which some- 
thing turns or oscillates ; a pintle, gudgeon, 
a. Mil. The officer or man on whom a body of 
troops wheels; also that flank by which the 
alignment is corrected 1796. 3 .fig. That on 

which anything turns ; a cardinal or central 
point 18x3. 4. attrib. or adJL That is the 

pivot: cardinal ; pivotal 1861. 

3. The paper-money is the p, f on which their all 
turns CoasBTT. 
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PIVOT 

Comb, % p.- bridge, a swing-bridga pivoted on a 
Central pierj •broach) -drill) watchmakers' tools r 
-gun, a gun which may be turned freely on i p>, 
to alter the direction. 

Pi-vot, 9. 1841. [a. F. pivoter , f. pivot ; 

see prec.] 2. irons. To furnish with, mount 
on, or attach by means of, a pivot or pivots. 
(Chiefly in pass.) Also Jig. x8«. a. intr. T 
turn as on a pivot ; to hinge ; In Mil. to swing 
round a point as centre. Chiefly Jig. 1841. 
Pivotal (pi’vatftl), a. 1844. [f. Pivot sb. 
-al.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
constituting a pivot; central, cardinal, vital. 

To have far p. motive nothing hut the fear of death 
from hunger 1844. Hence PLvotally ado. as on 
a pivot. 

Pix : see Pyx. 

Pixy, pixie (pi-ksi). Also w. dial, pinky. 
16-30. f Origin obsc.] A supposed supernatural 
being akin to a fairy. 

mttrib. and Comb.: p.-ring « Fairy-rimoi p. 
Stool, a toadstool or mushroom. 

Pixy-led, a. 1659. Led astray by pixies ; 
bewildered. 

U Pizzicato (pittszka'ta), a adv. t sb. 1845. 
fit, f. piMsicare to pinch, twang, etc.] Mus. 
A. ad/, and adv. Said of a note or passage 
played on a violin, etc. by plucking the string 
with the finger instead of using the bow. 
(Abbrev. fit*.) 1880. B. sb. A note or passage 
so played. 

Pizzle (pi VI). Now dial, or vulgar. 1533. 
[*= ¥\cm.pexcl, LG. pesel, dim. of OLG. *pisa 
sinew.] The penis of an animal ; often that of 
a bull, used as a flogging instrument. 
Placable (plte’kabT, pl^-k&bT), a. [Late 
ME. a. OP., ad. L. placabilis\ see -ABLE.] 
■fx. Pleasing, agreeable -1543. a. Capable of 
being, or easy to be, pacified ; gentle, forgiving 
X586. IT 3- Peaceable, quiet. ( Catachrestic . .) 
161 x. 

a Met hough 1 1 saw him p. and mild Milt. Hence 
Pla’cableness. Pla-cably ado. 

Placard (plse-kaxd), sb. 1481. [a. OF. 

flackart, placard, - art , etc., mod.F. placard , 
f. OF. plaquier (mod.F. plaquer) to plate, lay 
flat, plaster, etc. ; see -ard.] L An official or 
public document. x. A formal document 
(orig.) authenticated by a thin seal affixed to its 
surface; an edict, ordinance, proclamation, 
official announcement. Obs. exc. Hist. 148a. 
b. esp. in 17th c., A decree or ordinance of the 
States General or other competent authority in 
the Netherlands. In this sense often spelt pla- 
caert , placaet , placaat, after Du. Hist. 1589. 
U. A notice, or other document, written or 
printed on one side of a single sheet, to be 
posted up, or otherwise publicly displayed ; a 
bill, a poster 1560. 

x. All Placarts or Edicts are publish'd in bis name 
*645. 

IL +a. A piece of armour ; a breast- or back- 
plate ; esp. an additional plate of steel, iron, 
etc , worn over or under the cuirass -1836. 
+b. An article of dress, sometimes richly em- 
broidered, app. worn by both sexes in the 15th 
and x6th c. f beneath a coat or gown -1548. 
Placard (plwkaid), 9. 1813. [f. prec. sb.] 
x. trans. To affix or set up placards on or in (a 
wall, window, town, eta), a. To make public, 
advertise (something) by means of placards ; to 
display (a poster, notice, etc.) as a placard x8x8. 
a Bills, .were placarded on all the walls Dickens. 

Placate (pl&ksi't, pl*»k*»t), v. 1678. [£ L. 
plat at-, placart ; see -ate 8 .] trans. To render 
friendly ; to pacify, conciliate ; to propitiate. 

A victory so complete .. failed to p. the indignant 
young actress 1894. Hence Placa'tion, the action 
of placating ; conciliation, propitiation. Placatory 
(plx’kStari, pi*' It-) a. propitiatory. 

Pla ccate. Obs. exc. Hist. 1588. [app. a 
var. of Placard (in sense II. a.). See also 
Placket.] ■ Placard sb. II. a. Also, a 
leather doublet lined with strips of steel, worn 
under the outer armour 1632. 

Place (pltfs), sb. [ME. a. T. :-late L. 

* plattia , for class. L. platca open space, ad. Gr. 
whartta (Abbs) broad street.] L An open 
space in a city ; a square, a market-place, fa. 
Used in OE. as tr. L. platca (Vulg.). b. In 
■nod. use, forming the second element in the 
name of a group of houses in a town ov city, 
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now or formerly possessing some of the charac- 
ters of a square, chiefly that of not being pro- 
perly a street 1585. IL A material Space, x. 
Space ; extension in two (or three) directions ; 
4 room * (arch.) ME. b. gen. Space, extension. 
(Chiefly rhet., and opp. to time.) 1631. 9. A 

particular part of space, of definite situation. 
(» l. locus.) Sometimes applied to a part of 
the earth’s surface. ME. b. The portion of 
space actually occupied by a person or thing ; 
locality; situation 1570. tc. Short for 4 place of 
battle , 4 field * -1705. 3. a. A general clesigna- 
tion for a city, town, village, hamlet, eta ME. 
b. A residence, dwelling, house ; a seat, man- 
sion; spec, a manor-house; a country-house 
with its surroundings ME. fa A fortress, 
citadel, 4 strong place ' -1819. d. A building, 
apartment, or spot devoted to a specified pur- 
pose ; as a place of amusement , eta X530. 4. 

A particular part or spot in a body or surface, 
late ME. 5. A particular part, page, eta in a 
book or writing ME. tb. A text, extract -1743. 
tc. A subject, a topic ; esp. in Logie and Rhet. 
■■ Locus sb. a. -1697. 6. In techn. uses : a. 

Astron. The apparent position of a heavenly 
body on the celestial sphere 1669. b. Fal- 
conry. The point or pitch attained by a falcon, 
eta, before swooping down on its quarry. Obs. 
(or arch, after Shaks.) 1605. a Mining. A drift 
or level driven from side to side of a wide lode 
s a beginning of a slide. 

EL 1. Men . . calling * Place I Place 1 1 to dear the 
way for their master 1853. Phr. Give /. : see Phrases, 
b. He pass'd the flaming bounds of P. and Time 
Gray. a I haue no p. to fle vnto Coverdale 
Ps. exit. 4. b. We say it hath kept the same P. : . . 
It hath changed Its P. Locke. 3. Schools at Tours 
and other places in France 1843. b. Mr. Rodney's 
p. in Hampshire 1902. d. The Coffee-houses have 
ever since been my chief Places of Resort Addison. 
Another in House of Commons phraseology, the 
other house, the House of Lords. P. of worship : see 
Phrases. 4. Who. . would. . Kiss the p. to make it 
well? 1804. 5. They shut up her lesson-books and 

lost her p. 1861. 6. b. A Faulcon towring in her 

pride of p. Shaks. 

m. Position in some scale, order, or series. 
Position or standing in the social or any 
scale ; rank, station, whether high or low. b. 
absol. High rank or position ; dignity ME. c. 
Racing. A position among the placed competi- 
tors ; see Place v. 5 b. 1885. a. Arith. The 
position of a figure in a series, in decimal or 
similar notation, as indicating its value or de- 
nomination ; in pi. with numeral, used to express 
the number of figures, esp. after the decimal 
point in a decimal fraction 1542. 3. A step or 

point In the order of progression ; as in the 
\jfirst ( next , last) p., etc. 1639. 

s. As an English critic of English literature, his p. 
is in the front rank 1893. a He also calculated the 
ratio to 55 decimal places 1841. 

IV. Position or situation with ref. to its occu- 
pation or occupant, x. A proper, appropriate, 
or natural place (for the person or thing in 
question to be in or occupy), late ME. b.yf£. 
A fitting time ; occasion, opportunity, late ME. 
a fig. * Room ' ; reasonable ground 1638. d. 

Place-kick. a. The space which one per- 
son occupies by usage, allotment, or ri^ht ; a 
seat or accommodation in a public building, 
conveyance, or the like, a seat at table, late ME. 

b. With possessive or of\ The space previously 

or customarily occupied by some other person 
or thing; room; stead 145a 3. An office, 

employment, situation ; occas. spec, a govern- 
ment appointment 1558. b. Without a or pi. : 
Official position, esp. of a minister of state 1568. 

c. The duties of any office or position ; (one's) 
duty or business 1653. 

s. Heere 'a no p. for you maids Shake. C. In the 


Sacred Writings there's do p. for Conjectures or 
Emendations^ 1731.^ a. After having fee’d^ve^^ijh 


After ____ _ 

for places at Mrs. Siddons's benefit 1806. 
that Somerset .. were in Talbots p. Shaks. Phr. In 
the p. of instead of, in substitution for. To take the 
p. of. to be substituted for, y Couldn't let you do 
it, sir. Much as my place 's worth 1671. b. P. shows 
the man 2703. 

Phrases. * With other shs. Place of arm» [ad. F. 
Place darmes\ CL An open space for the assembling 
of troops, b. A strongly fortified city or a fortress, 
used as an arsenal or magazine, or as a place of re- 
L of worship. A place where religious wor- 
ship Is performed j spec, a building (or pairt of one) 
"'propriated to assemblies or meetings for religious 
wihip 1689. **With preps. From p. to p. from 
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one p. to another) and so 00 in succession.' lop, ft* 
On the spot. So upon the p. b. In its original or 
proper position ; in position 1 in situ 1 epee, m GeoL | 
in Mining t applied to a vein or lode situated between 
fixed rocks. C .fig. In his or its proper or fitting 
position ; in one's element, at home 1 timely, d. In 
(some one’s) f. 1 situated as (he) is,. Out of p. Not 
situated in the natural or appropriate position ; mis- 
placed | Jig. unsuitable, unseasonable. *** With 
verba rind p. To find room to dwell or exist, to 
have bring (in something). Give p. To make room, 
get out of the way 1 to give way to 1 to be succeeded 
iy. arch. exc. Jig. Hav 


E et out of the way 1 to give way to 1 to be succeeds 
y. arch. exc. Jig. Have p. To have room to 
exists to exists to be situated. Take p- a. Te 
take effects to be accomplished or realized. Obs. or 
arch. fb. To find acceptance, fa To take prece- 
dence of. td. To be present, e. To come into 
existence, happen ; to occur tin place or lime). 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-name j p. -monger \ p. act, 
the Act of Parliament excluding persons holding 
office under the Crown from sitting in the House of 
Commons ; p. betting, backing ahorse, etc. for a p. 1 
p. horse, one which comes in among those placed s 
see Place v. 5 b. See aUo Main words. 

Place v . Pa. t . and pple. placed 

l;>li*st). 1548. [f. prec.] a. trans. lo put or 
set in a particular place, position, or situation ; 
[ Jig. to set in some condition or relation to other 
things. Often a mere synonym of put, set. 
1551. b. To put or set (a number of things) 
in their proper places ; to arrange 1548. 9. To 

appoint (a person) to a place ; spec, to induct te 
a pastorate 15^0. b. To find a place or situa- 
tion for ; to settle 1596. 3. spec. a. To put out 

(money, funds) at interest. Often with out. 
b. To put (an order for goods) into the hands 
of a (selected) person or firm. c. To dispose 
of to a customer. d. To arrange for the 
performance or publication of (a play, book, 
etc.). 170a 4 . Jig. To fix, repose (faith, con- 
fidence, etc.) in or on a particular person or 
thing i6ax. 5. To assign a place to ; to locate ; 
to rank, class ; to date 1507. b. Racing. To 
state the position of (a horse, etc., usu. the 
first three only) among the competitors when 
passing the winning post ; to be placed , to ob- 
tain a place amonglhe first three 1831. a T® 
identify fully; to determine who (or what) a 
particular person (or thing) is ; to assign to 
a class (orig. £/.£.) 1855. 6. To ascribe ; to 

hold (a quality, etc.) to reside or consist in 
something ; tto * put down ' to 1608. 7. Rugby 
Football. To get (a goal) from a place-kick 1890. 

1. He used to p. the patient under a pump 1800. b. 
(Stage direct ion) Places chairs Shkkidan. y b. Many 
large orders have already been placed for next season 
1880. 4. No confidence could be placed in any of the 

twelve Judges Macaulay 6. They did not p. honour 
or honesty simply in victory 1631. 

|| Placebo (plAsr-bfl). PI. -o®, -oea. ME. [a. 
L., (I shall be pleasing or acceptable) xst sing, 
(ut. ind. of placcre to pleasej 1. Reel. In the 
1 4 itin rite : Vespers for the Dead, the first anti- 
phon of which is Placebo Domino [etc.], Ps. cxiv- 
9, Vulg. fa. A flatterer, sycophant -1651. 
3. Med. A medicine given more to please than 
to benefit the patient 1811. 

s. Phr. To sing (a) etc., to be servile or time- 
serving. 

Pla*ce-brick. 1703. orig. A brick made 
of soft clay, and laid on a prepared 4 place ’ to 
harden before being burnt ; now, a brick which 
has been itBpeifectly burnt, through being on 
the windward side of the kiln or clamp. 
Pla*ce-ho l<ler. 1818. One who holds 
office under the government. 

Pla*ce-hu inter. 1713. One who seeks per- 
sistently for a post in the public service. (With 
unfavourable connotation.) So Pla ce-hunting 
sb. and a. 

Pla ce-kick, sb. 1845. [f. Place sb. ♦ 

Kick sb. l \ Rugby Football. A kick made by a 
player whin the ball is previously placed on Uie 
ground for that purpose by another player. S® 
Pla*ce-klck v. 

Platelets (pastes), a. 1598, [-less.] i. 
Not confined to place ; not bounded or defined, 
o. Having no stated plaoe or locality 2644. 
3- Out of office or employment 2831. 
Placeman (plFi*sm*n). 2742. [f. Place 
sb. 4- Man sb.] One who holds an appointment 
in the service of the sovereign or state ; usu. In 
hostile sense 1 One who is appointed to (or 
seeks) such a position from motives of interest, 
without regard to fitness. 
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PLACEMENT 

Placement (p1*-sm£nt). 1844. [f. Place 

v. + -ME nt .1 The action of placing, or fact of 
being placed ; placing, arrangement 
n Placenta (plfise-nt4). 1677, [L., cake, ad. 
Or. vAoj/toOrra, acc. of wKeueovt flat cake, f. root 
*Aa*-ofiiAd£ flat plate.] z. Zool. and A nat. (orig. 
p. uterina uterine cake.) The spongy vascular 
organ, of flattened circular form, to which the 
foetus is attached by the umbilical cord, and by 
means of which it is nourished in the womb, in 
all the higher mammals, and which is expelled 
in parturition ; the afterbirth 1691. 9. Bot. 

That part of the carpel to which the ovules are 
attached. So Placenti*ferona a, bearing or 
having a p. 1667. 

Placental (plasent&l), a. (sb.) 1808 . [ad. 
mod.L. placenta Us, £ prec. ; see -AL.] 1. Zool., 
etc. Of or pertaining to the placenta, b. Fur- 
nished with a placenta 1840. 9. Bot. Pertain- 

ing to the placenta of a plant 1857. B. sb, A 
placental mammal 1847. 
u Placentalia (plses£ntii*li&), sb. pi. 1849. 
[mod.L., neut. pi. of placenta l is, adj. ; sec 
prec.1 Zool. Placental mammals; a primary 
division of Mammalia, comprising those pro- 
vided with a placenta ; contrasted with Marsu - 
pialia and Monotremata. 

Placentary (plse*sentari„ pl&se*ntfiri), a. 
(sb.) 1843. [ad. mod.L. placentarius , f. Pla- 
centa ; see -ary 1 .1 Of. pertaining or relating 
to the placenta ; placental (Zool. and Bot.). 
b. Zool. Of or pertaining to the Placentalia. 
B. sb. Zool. A placental mammal 1890. 

Placentation (plses&it* Jon). 1760. [a. F., 
f. Placenta ; see -ation.J i. Zool. The for- 
mation and disposition of the placenta in the 
uterus x88o. 9. Bot. The disposition of the 

placenta or placentas in the ovary. 

Place-ntirorm, a. 1858. [f. as prec. + 
-form.] Zool. and Bot. Having the form of a 
placenta; discoid; cake-shaped. 

Placer 1 (pl/i-sai). 1579. [f. Place v. + 
-ER *.] One who places, puts, or sets ; often 
techn ., e.g. in Bookbinding , a workman who 
arranges the sheets. 

Placer 2 (plri’sai). (Chiefly U.S.) 1848. 

[a. Araer. Sp .placer (plase'r) deposit, shoal, f. 
plaza place.] A deposit of sand, gravel, or 
earth, in thebed of a stream, or any alluvial or 
diiuvial detritus, containing valuable minerals 
in particles ; a place where this is washed for 
gold, etc. 

Placet (pltf-set). 1579. [a. L ., 1 it pleases *.] 

(J 1. The Latin for * it pleases (me or us) ' ; part 
of the formula used in the old universities in 
voting for or against a measure 1592. 9. as sb. 

a. The expression of assent or sanction (by this 
word) 1589. b. A vote of assent in a council, 
or in ttie congregation or couvocatiou of a 
university 1883. 

Placid rplzxrsid), a. \6a6. [ad. L. placidus, 
£ root of placere to please; see -id 1 .] Of 
peaceful or tranquil appearance, character, or 
disposition. 

That p. aspect and meek regard Milt. The male 
population is distinctly of a d temperament 1871. 
Hence Placidity (pUfsi'dlti), the quality of being p. 
16x9. Pla*cid-ly ado., -nesa. 

|| Placitum (plae-sittfm). Obs. exc. Hist. PI. 
placita. 1668. fL., neut. pa. pple. of placere 
to please ; in med.L. the sentence of a court, 
a fine, a trial, a plea.] The decree of a judge, 
the decision or determination of a public as- 
sembly, a court of justice, or the like. Also, 
in pi. the proceedings at such assemblies or 
courts, trials at law, pleadings or pleas. 

Plack (plsek). Sc. and n. dial . Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1473. [prob. a. Flem. placke , plecke , a 
small coin of Brabant and Flanders. Orig. 

• flat disk, tablet \] +a. A coin of the Nether- 
lands of the 15th and 16th centuries -1596. b. 
A small copper coin current in Scotland in the 
15th and 16th centuries, worth 4 pennies Scots 
1473. c. The type of something of very small 
value ; a farthing ; a bit 1550. d. at t rib. Worth 
or costing a plack 1560. 

C. Phr. Nit worth a utterly worthless. P. and 
bawbee, p. and boddlt, in full, every penny. Two 
and a p., a trifle. 

Placket (pltt’kAt). 1546. [app. var. of 
Placard sb, J 1. An apron or petticoat ; hence 
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transf a woman. Obs. ox arch. 1606. 9. The slit 
at the top of a skirt or petticoat, for convenience 
in putting on and off 1546. 3. A pocket, esp. 

that in a woman's skirt 1663. Comb, p.-hole, 
an opening in the outer skirt to give access to 
the pocket within ; also ** sense 2. 

Placo- (plsrki), bef. a vowel plac-, comb, 
form of Gr. &£, vka *- a flat plate, tableL 
Pla coderm [Gr. Bipfsa] a., having the skin en- 
cased in broad flat bony plates, as certain fossil 
fishes ; of or belonging to the Placodermata or 
Placodermi , an order of Palaeozoic fishes hav- 
ing the head and pectoral region thus pro- 
tected ; sb. one of the Placodermata. Placo* 
ganoid [Ganoid] a., of or pertaining to the 
Placoganoidei, a division of fossil Devonian 
fishes, having the head and part of the body 
protected by large ganoid plates ; sb. a fish of 
this division ; also P lac oganoi* dean a. and sb. 

Placoid (plae-koid), a* and sb. 1849. [f. 

Gr. irAcur- fiat plate, tablet ; see -oid.] 

Zool. A. adj. x. Having the form of a plate; 
applied to the horny scales and tubercles of the 
Placoidei ; see B. 9. Having placoid scales ; 
of or pertaining to the Placoidei 1847. B. sb. 
A fish of the division Placoidei, containing the 
sharks and rays, distinguished by having the 
skin protected by irregularly disposed bony 
scales, sometimes bearing spines 1852. Hence 
Placoi'dean a. and sb, 1830. 

|| Plafond (plafofi). 1664. [F., f. plat flat 

+ fond bottom.] Arch . A ceiling; hence, a 
painting executed on a ceiling. 

Plagal (plli'g&l), a. 1597. [ad. med.L. 
plagalis , f. med.L. plaga the plagal mode, app. 
a back-formation from med.L. plagius, a. med. 
Gr. nAdytos plagal, in class. Gr. 4 oblique', f. 
nhAyos side.] a. In Gregorian Music, applied 
to those eccl. modes which have their sounds 
comprised between the dominant and its oc- 
tave, the final being near the middle of the 
compass. Cf. Authentic a. 8. b .P. cadence : 
that in which the chord of the subdominant 
immediately precedes that of the tonic. 

Plage (plas). late ML [a. OF., £, (ult.) 
L. plaga a region.] +x. A region, district, 
clime ; occas., a zone -1613. fa. Any one of 
the four principal quarters of the compass ; di- 
rection, side -16521. U 3. A seashore, seaside 
resort 1920. 

x. From the frozen p. of Heaven Marlows. 

Plagiarism (plii'dgi&riz’m). 1621. [1 as 

Plagiary + -ism.] x. The action or practice 
of plagiarizing ; the taking and using as one's 
own of the thoughts, writings, or inventions of 
another. 9. A purloined idea, design, passage, 
or work 1797. Hence Pla'giariat, one who is 
guilty of plagiarism 1674. Flagiari'stic a., -ally 
adv. 

x. If an author is once detected in borrowing, be 
will be suspected of p. ever after Hazutt. a. They 
are full of plagiarisms, Inappropriately borrowed 1875. 

Plagiarize (pl/i'd^iaraiz), v. 1716. [f. 

next + -l7.K.] x. trans. To practise plagiarism 
upon (a thing, rarely a person). 9. intr. To 
practise or commit plagiarism 1839. 

Plagiary (pl*i*d3i5.ri), sb. and a. 1597. [ad. 
L. plagiarius a kidnapper ; a seducer ; also, a 
literary thief.] A. sb. tx. A kidnapper, a man- 
stealer -1697. 9. ■■ Plagiarist i6ox. s* * 

Plagiarism i ; literary theft 1646. b. — 
Plagiarism a. 1677. 

a. Why? the diu* is all borrowed 1 'tis Horaces: 
hang him p. B. Jons. 

B. adj. tx. That plagiarizes; plagiarizing 
-1662. t9. Obtained by plagiarism ; plagiarized 
-1820. 

Plagihedral (piadgihrdr&l, -he'driU), a, 
1805. [f, Plagi(o- + Gr. tBoa seat, base.] 

Cryst. Having certain faces obliquely situated ; 
also said of such faces. 

Plagio- (pl^-dgixi-, plse-gio-), bef. a vowel 
or h plagi't comb, form, repr. Gr, vXAyios 
oblique, slanting, f. w\dyot side. 

Pl&giocephalic (pli‘»fl zurs/fmlik) a. [Gr. **4>*Aij 
head + -ic] characterized by plagiooephaly j so 
Plagioce phalous a. in same sense. Plagio- 
ce'pnoly, oblique deformity of the skull, consisting 
in the greater development of the anterior part on one 
side and of the posterior part on the other. Pla*> 
gioclase (Gr. jcAacn? cleavage] Min. name for the 
group of tnclinlc feldspars, the two prominent deav. 
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age directions in whldb are oblique to one another] 
so Plagiocla* 9 ttc a. having oblique cleavage i oppb 
to Orthoclastic, Pla'giostome [F, 1 Gr. ereua 
mouth] sb. (a.) a member of the Plagiestomi, cartila- 
ginous fishes, Including the sharks and rays, which 
have the mouth placed transversely beneath the 
snout 1 so Plaglo’Btomous a. of or pertaining to 
the plagioatomes 1 having the mouth placed trans- 
versely beneath the snout. Plagiotro’pic [Gr. 
rpoiriKOf inclined, f. rpfarot turning] a. Bos. said of 
mambeis or organs of plants, the two halves of which 
react differently to the influences of light, gravita- 
tion, and other external forces, and which therefore 
take up an oblique position 1 opp. to Okthotropici 
hence Plagio'tx’opism, p. character. 

Plagionite (pl/WljDnait)* [ad. G. pla* 
gionit , £ Gr. nKdyios, -or oblique + -ITtt i .] 
Min. A sulphide of lead and antimony occur- 
ring in monoclinic thick tubular crystals of a 
blackish grey colour. 

|| Plagium (pl*i*d$i0m). 1577, [L.] Civil 
Law. Kidnapping, man-stealing. 

Plague (pfog; 9 sb. [ME. plage, a. OF. 
plage, plague, ad. L. plaga stroke, wound, ia 
late L. plague, pestilence (Vulg.), f. root flag- 
of plangere to strike.] tx. A blow, a stroke ; a 
wound -1538. 9. An affliction, calamity, evil, 

4 scourge ’ ; esp. a visitation of divine anger or 
justice, late ME. b. In weakened sense ; A 
nuisance ; colloq. trouble 1604. c. Applied to 
a person or animal 1551. 3. A general name 

for any malignant disease with which men or 
beasts are stricken. ta. An individual afflic- 
tion, e. g. leprosy -1672. b. esp . An epidemic 
attended with great mortality; a pestilence 
1548. c. spec. The p. : the oriental or bubonic 
plague 1601. 

a. Egipte was smyten with x. plages and diseases 
1433. This p. of rayne and waters Bk. Com, 
Prayer . b. She disliked stiles, she found it such a 
p. to get over them 1885. c. What a P. to Society is 
a Man who has written a Book 1707. 3. b. The 

famous 4 plagues which ravaged Europe, were 
forms of typhus fever 1871. c. His servant died — a 
bubo on his right groine, and two spots on his right 
thigh, which ia the p. Petya. 

at t rib. and Comb n as p.-bill, an official return of 
the deaths caused by the p. in an) district | -mark 
=» Plague-spot i t p. pit, a deep pit for the common 
burial of plague victims. 

Plague (pl*g), v. 1481. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To afflict with plague or calamity (esp. in ref. 
to divine punishment). Now rare or arch. 9. 
Tn weakened sense : To torment, tease, trouble, 
bother, annoy 1594. 

x. Christians were too Intent on plaguing Jews 
1787. a. Husbands and wives. . plaguing one another 
Gay. Hence Pla*guer. one who plagues or harasses. 
Pla’guesome 0. troublesome, vexatious, plaguy. 

Pla-gue-spot. 17x1. 1. A spot on the skin 
characteristic of the plague, or of some disease 
so called. 9. A locality infested with plague. 
Often fig. 1895. 

Plaguy (ptf-gi), a. (adv.). 1574. [£. 

Plague sb. + -y 1 .] x. Pestiferous, pesti- 
lential, pernicious. Now rare or arch. b. 
Plague-stricken. Now rare or Obs. 1604^ 9. 

That is & plague ; that causes severe affliction 
1598. b. In weakened sense : Vexatious, 
troublesome, annoying, disagreeable; hence 
colloq. — ‘ pestilent 1 , ' confounded ’, excessive 
16x5. B. as adv. * Plaguily (colloq.) 1584. 

a. They make charming mis Irenes but p. wivSs 
Gay. b. A p. rise in the price of everything 1679. 
B. You've been a p. long time in coining 1884. Hence 
Pla'guily adv. in a p. manner \ confoundedly. 

Plaice (pl£s). [ME. plais, plaice, a. OF. 

( lais, early mod. F.plaise,ple‘isse,pladisse -late 
.. platessa, app. f. Gr. wXarv? broad, or root 
n\ar - flat.] A European flat-fish, PltunmecUs 
platessa, much used as food ; in America ex- 
tended to various allied species of this genus or 
of the family Pleurosuetidse . (PI. now rare: 
the collect, sing, plaict being used instead .4 
a. dial, m Fluke sb. 1 a. 1729. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.*mouth, a small puckered 
or wry mouth ; also attrib. 1 so -mouthed eu 
Plaid fplsed, Sc. plid). 151a. [Gacl./Aitf*; 
ety m. unkn.] x. A long piece of twilled woollen 
cloth, usu. having a chequered or tartan pat- 
tern, forming the outer article of the Highland 
costume. The Lowland * shepherd’s plaid a , of 
a black chequer pattern on white, is commonly 
called a Maud. 9. the doth of which plaids 
are made 1634. 3. transf. A man wearing a 

| plaid ; a Highlander. Scott. 
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Comb. p.-nook («neuk) Sc., mo end of the folded 
p. sewn up ao mi to form m large pocket. 

Plaided (plse'ded, Sc pl/’ddd), a • 180a. 

[f. Plaid + -ED 3 .] i. Dressed in or wearing 
a plaid. a. Made of plaid ; having a plaid 
pattern 1814. 

Pl&idie, -y (plce’di, Sc. pls’di). Sc. 1719. 
[f. Plaid + -ie. J A small plaid ; also, a child- 
ish, sentimental, or poetic name for a plaid. 
Plaiding (plardiq, pl^'dig). 1566. [f. 

Plaid + -ing 1 .1 1. Material for plaids; a 

twilled woollen cloth ; a cloth of tartan pattern, 
a. A plaid or checkered pattern 1889. 

Plain (ptfin), sb. ME. [a. OF. L. pla- 
num a plain, prop. neut. of planus Plain a. 1 ] 
1. A flat tract of country ; an extent of level 
ground or flat meadow land ; applied spec . in 
Salisbury Plain , etc. b. Chiefly pi. In colonial 
and U.S. use, any treeless level tract of country ; 
prairie 1779. C. transf. The level expanse of 
sea or sky 1567. 9. An open space as the scene 

of battle or contest ; the field. Now poet, late 
ME. t3. A level or flat surface (ideal or mate- 
rial). Now spelt plane. = Plank sb.* 1. -1863. 
4. The floor of the hall in which the French Na- 
tional Convention met at the time of the Revo- 
lution ; hence applied to the more moderate 
party who had seats there. (Cf. Mountain 
I. 5.) 1837. 

1. Cities of the P. (sc. of the Jordan}, Sodom, 
Gomorrah, etc., before their desti uction ; Lot dwelled 
in the cities of the plaine, and pitched his tent to- 
ward Sodome Gen. xiii. ta. c. The sick'ning stars 
fade off th'scthereal p. Pops. a. 1 will leade forth 
my Soldiers to the plaine Shaks. 

at t rib. and Comb., as f. -station ; plain-like adj. ; 
also with plains as platns-peopie, etc. 

Plain (pl*in), a. 1 and adv. ME. [a. OF. 

: — L. planus flat.] A. adj. I. 1. Flat, level, 
even ; free from elevations and depressions, 
•f-b. gen. Flat -1650. fc. Geom. Now Flank a. 
1. -1727. n. Smooth, even. Obs. exc. in comb, 
or phrases. ME. 3. Free from obstructions or 
interruptions ; clear, open ; public. Obs. exc. 
dial. ME. b. transf. Unobstructed, clear 
(view, sight) 1613. 

1. Follow me then to plainer ground Shaks. 3. 
Able to give him battell in the plains sea 1579. 

IL 1. Open, clear ; evident, obvious ME. 9. 
That is clearly what the name expresses ; mani- 
fest ; downright, mere, ‘flat’, absolute ME. 
3. Simple, readily understood. Also transf. of 
a speaker or writer. lat« ME. 4. Not com- 
plicated ; simple 1659. 

l. Practical Christianity. .is a p. and obvious thing 
Butlbe. s. He reaped p. unequivocal hatred Lamb. 
3. Tell her distinctly what you want.. in few p. words 
»86i. 4. P. sewing 189 s- 

m. 1. Unembellished, not ornate ; (of the 
hair) worn straight, not curled ; (of drawings, 
etc.) not coloured. Also fig. ME. b. Cards, 
(a) Applied to the common as opp. to the pic- 
ture cards, (b) Not trumps. 1844. 9. Of simple 
composition ; not elaborate. Of food : Not 
rich or highly seasoned 1655. 

1. A young Man.. with long p. Hair 1655. Pic- 
ture-postcards, p. or coloured (mod.). a. [As a] 
school-boy counts the currants in an unusually p. 
cake 1879. P. bread and butter , L e. without pre- 
serves, etc. A p. tea , tea with p. bread and butter. 
P. water, water without any addition. 

IV. 1. Open in behaviour; free from du- 
plicity or reserve ; candid, frank. Obs. exc. in 
sense : Plain-spoken, late ME. 9. Free from 
evasion or subterfuge, straightforward, direct 
1500. 

s. I wil sing a Song if any body wil sing another : 
else, to be p. with you, 1 wil sing none Walton, a. 
If you do not give a p. answer to a p. question, you 
will be committed 17/6. Phr. P. truth (often with 
the notion ‘ uncoloured \ P. English : see Comb . 

V. 1. Ordinary, simple, unsophisticated ; 

such as characterizes ordinary people 1586. a. 
Not distinguished by rank or position ; ordinary 
1580. 3. Homely, unaffected 1601. 4. Simple 

in dress or habits ; frugal 1613. 5. Of homely 

appearance ; often euphemistically for ; Ill-fa- 
voured, ugly 1749. 

*•, I P r »y ,*he* vnderstand a plaine man in his 

E laine meaning Shaks. a. I preached to several 
undred of p. people Wesley. 3. They spoke of. . 
their Queen.. 4 She is a p. woman, a very p. woman 
like ouraelves 1904. 4. His habits of life were re- 
markably p. and frugal 1871. 5. Handsome young 

men must have something to live on, as well as the 
p. Jams Austen. 
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Phrases. P. as a pikestaff (earlier packstaff). P. 
as the tun at noomiay.as Salisbury (pun on Salis- 
bury Plain). See also Du nstabls. 

B. adv . (Advb. uses of the adj.) x. With 
clearness of expression ; clearly, intelligibly, 
candidly, late ME. 9. With clearness of per- 
ception or utterance ; clearly, manifestly 1590. 

1. Sir to tell you plaine, Tie finde a fairer face not 
washt to day Shaks. a. Did not Torquato Tasso 
speak p. at six months old ? 1764. 

Comb. : p. clothes, ordinary citizen dress, mufti ; 
opp. to Uniform; also atirib ., as plain-clothes con- 
stable t p. cook sb , a person, u.su. a woman, capable 
of preparing simple dishes ; p.-cook v. intr., to do 

! >lain cooking; p. English, plain straightforward 
anguage, plain terms ; also, a plain or clear state- 
ment; p. language, sfiec. the manner of speech 
used by Quakers; p.-aail Naut., sail ordinarily 
carried ; p. service, divine service said without 
music ; -singing = Plainsong. Hence Flal*nly 
adv., -ness. 

f Plain, u.2 [ME plein, playn , a. F. pic in 
(t plain) : — L. plenus full.] 2. Full, plenary, 
entire, perfect -2653. a. Full or complete in 
number, extent, etc. ; esp. of a council, as- 
sembly, or court -1677. 3. In phr. in p. battle 

(combat, war), in regular open battle, etc. -1718. 
Plain (pl^in), v. arch, or dial. [ME. 
plei(g)nc, playne, etc., a. OF. plaign-, stem of 
blatndre to lament : — L. plangere to beat (the 
breast), lament, f. root plag- strike.] -» Com- 
plain v. in various senses. 

I did many times p my ill hap 16x7. Small Cause, 
I ween, has lusty Youth to p. 1710. 

Plai*n chant. 1727. [a. F . plain chant, «= 
med.L. cantus planus.] — Plainsong. Canto 
FEKMO. 

Plain dealer, plain-dealer. Now rare. 
1571. [f. Plain a . 1 + Dealer; cf. next.] One 
who is straightforward and candid in his deal- 
ings with others. 

Plain dealing, plain-dealing, sb. 1573. 
[f. Plain a. l + Dealing vbl. sb . ; cf. Double- 
dealing.] Openness of conduct; candour, 
straightforwardness. 

Plai*n-dea:ling, a . 1566. [f. Plain adv. 
+ dealing pr. pple?] That deals plainly ; straight- 
forward in conduct. 

Plain-hearted, <z. Now rare. 1608. [f. 
plain heart (Plain a. 1 ) + -ed*.] Having a 
sincere and open heart; without guile; in- 
genuous, innocent. Hence Plakn-heaTted-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Plaining (pl/bnii)), vbl. sb. arch . ME. 
[-INQ 1 .] The action of Plain v. ; lamenta- 
tion ; complaint. 

Plai n sapling, sb. 1827. [prob. pop. use 
of Plank sailing, formerly also spelt plain 
sailing, but used with sense of Plain a . 1 I. 3.] 
Sailing or going on in a plain course, in which 
there is no difficulty or obstruction ; simple or 
easv course of action. 

Plainsman (pl/i-nzraxn). 1881. [f. Plain 
ji. + Man j^.] A man of the plain or plains ; 
an inhabitant of a flat country, or of wide open 
plains. 

Plainsong (pl?i*nfpi)). 1447. [tr. med.L. 
cantus planus, F. plain chant, etc.] 2. A form 
of vocal music believed to have been used in the 
Christian Church from the earliest times, con- 
sisting of melodies composed m the mediaeval 
modes (see Mode I. x b) and in free rhythm de- 
pending on the accentuation of the words, and 
sung in unison. See Ambrosian, Gregorian. 
a. A simple melody or theme ; often accompanied 
by a running melody or 4 descant' (see Des- 
cant sb.) ; hence in fig. applications. Obs. or 
Hist. 1566. 

a. attrib. The plainsong Cuckow gray Shaks. 

Plain-speaking, sb. and a. 185a. A* sb. 
Plainness of speech, candour, frankness. B. 
adj. mm next 1884. 

Plain-spoken, t plain-spoke, a. 1678. 
[f. Plain adv. ; cf. Outspoken.] x. Given 
to speaking plainly ; outspoken. 9. Plainly 
spoken; clearly expressed ; candid, frank 1703. 

a. A rough, bluff, hearty, plain-spoken way of 
eulogiHing them to their faces 1836, Hence Plain* 
spo*kenneas. 

Plaint (pl/int), sb. Jin ME. two words (i) 
plainte, flcinte, a. OF. plaints ; — pop.L. 
plancta sb., f. fem. pa. pple. of plangere to la- 
ment ; (ii) plaint, a. OF. plaint, pletnt L. 
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flanctus.] x. The action or an act of plaining | 
lamentation, grieving. (Now chiefly poet.), a. 
A statement or representation of wrong, injury, 
or injustice; a complaint. (Now rare.) ME. 
3. spec. An oral or written statement of grievance 
made to a court of law, for the purpose of ob- 
taining redress ; an accusation, charge, com- 
plaint. late ME 

1. The hapless Paire Sate in their sad discourse, 
and various p. Milt. a. Sliee with teaies made 
vnto him her p. 1605. 

Plaintiff (pl^i-ntif). late ME. [a. OY.plain- 
tif eubst. use of plaintif adj. Plaintive.] 
Law . The party who brings a suit into a court 
of law; a complainant, prosecutor; opp. to 
defendant. 

Plaintive (pl£i‘ntiv),a. [ME. a. OF. plain- 
tif, -ive « L. * planctivus , f. planctus Plaint; 
see -ive.] x. Complaining, lamenting ; ■(■suf- 
fering. Now ra«. f a - Being or pertaining to 
the plaintiff in a suit -1596. 3. Expressive of 

sorrow; mournful, sad 1579. 

3. The fiddle screams P, and piteous Cow per. 
Hence Plal*ntlve*ly adv., -ness. 

Plai -n- work, plain work. 17x5. x.Work 
of a simple kind, as dist. from ornamental or 
4 fancy ' work ; Jp&' plain needlework or sewing. 
9. Masonry. Tne even surface produced on 
htone by the chisel, without taking away more 
than the mere inequalities 1823. 

Plaisance, obs. var. of Pleasance. 
Plaister, obs. f. Plaster. 

Plait (pl®t, Sc., U.S. pldn), sb. [ME. 
pleyt, playt, a. OF. pie it, later ploit, fold, etc. 
— pop.L. *plictum — L . plicitum a thing fold- 
ed, pa. pple. neut. of plicare to fold ] 1. (Now 

superseded in gen. use by pleat.) A fold, crease, 
or wrinkle ; esp. a flattened fold of cloth made 
by doubling the material upon itself, b. A fold, 
wrinkle, or crease in any natural structure, e.g. 
in the lip, brow, or ear 159a. c. fi%. A sinuo- 
sity or twist of nature or character ; a hidden 
recess ; usu. implying artifice or deceit. Obs. 
or arch. 1589. a. A contexture of three or 
more interlaced strands of hair, ribbon, straw, 
etc. ; esp. a braided tress of hair, a queue, a 
pigtail 2530. 

1. Then smoothed down the plaits of her apron 
1850. b. 1 should fear Some p. between the brows 
Mrs. Browning. a. Wearing their hair in long 
plaits down their backs 188a 

Plait (plset, Sc ., U-S. plvU), v. ME. [f. 
prec.] x. trans. ■* Pleat v. i (by which it is 
superseded), a. To braid or intertwine (hair, 
straw, rushes, narrow ribbons, etc.) so as to 
form a plait, band, or rope. 

s. [He] wore his shirt frill plaited and puffed out 
W. Irving. a Little Margery.. who plaited straw 
Dickens. Hence Planter, one who or that which 
plaits. 

Plaited (plarted, Sc., U.S. plated), ppl. a . 
late M E. [f. prec. + -ed M x. Folded, doubled ; 
furnished with pleats. In this sense super- 
seded by pleated. 1440. b. Wrinkled, corru- 
gated, fluted, striated 15x9- a* Braided, formed 
into a plait ; interlaced, interwoven 1594. 
s. P, alleys of the trailing rose Tennyson. 

Plan (plan), sb. 1678. [a. F., a plane sur- 
face, etc., sb. use of plan , plane adj., ad. L. 
planus flat (being a learned and techn. doublet 
of plain , plaine flat, Plain).] L 1. A draw- 
ing, sketch, etc. of any object, made by projec- 
tion upon a flat surface (opp. to Elevation 
11 . 3) ; spec, (a) A drawing showing the re- 
lative positions of the parts of a building, or 
of any one floor of a building on a hori- 
zontal plane. (b) A large-scale, detailed map 
of a town or district. See also Ground-plan. 
b. A table or programme indicating the relations 
of some set of objects, or the times, places, 
etc. of some intended proceedings 178a. 9. A 

scheme of arrangement ; transf. disposition of 
parts ; a type of structure (viewed as designed) ; 
configuration (of a surface) 173a. 3. A scheme 

of action, project, design ; the way in which it 
is proposed to carry out some proceeding. 
Also in weakened sense : Method, way of pro 
ceediog, 1706. 

a A mighty maze 1 but not without a p. Pore. I 
have noi yet drawn out a p. for my stories, but cer- 
tain germs thereof are budding in my mind Thacke- 
ray. 3. The good old rule. .the simple p., That they 
should take, who have the power, And they should 


• (man), a (pass), on (load). 9 (cat), f (Fr. chtf). a (evsr). oi (/, eycj* 9 (Fr. can d/ vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), f (grt). 



PLAN 

Imp who can Womosw. Change your whole p. of 
campaign 1837a 

IL After F • plan, a. Perspective . Any one 
of a number of ideal planes perpendicuiar to 
the line of vision passing through the objects 
represented in a picture 1678. b. Sculpture. 
The plane on which the figures In a bas-relief 
are raised above the ground, esp. one of several 
such planes giving more or less relief to different 
figures in the design 1780. 

Plan (plmn), v. 1708. [f. prec. sb.] X. 

trans. To make a plan of (a piece of ground, 
a building, etc.) ; to plot down, lay down. Also 
to construct (a plan or diagram). 1748. 9. To 
make a plan of (a building, etc., to be con- 
structed) ; hence to devise, contrive, design (a 
building, etc., to ty* constructed) 1728. 3. To 

devise, design (something to be done, or some 
action, etc., to be carried out) ; to arrange be- 
forehand. Also with clause or absol , 1737. 

a. The gardens were planned by the best landscape 
gardeners of the day i8q 3 3. We had planned an 
ascent of Monte Rosa together Tyndall. 

Planar (pl*i*n&i),a. 1850. [ad. L. filanaris , 
f. planum Flank sb* ; cf. linear. 1 Math . Be- 
longing to, situated in, or related in some way 
to, a plane. 

11 Planaria (pl&ne»*ria\ 1819. [mod.L. gene- 
ric name, sb, use of fem. of L. planarius adj. 
(used as «* 'flat').] Zool. A genus of the 
sub-order Planartda of turbellarian worms. 
Hence Plana’rian a. belonging or related to the 
genus Planaria \ sb. a plananan worm, a flat- 
worm. Plaaa’rldan a. belonging to the sub- 
order Planartda ; sb. a planaridan worm. Pla- 
narlfonn (-€« rifpjm) a., Planariold (-e»Ti|Oid) 
a.. of the form of or resembling a planarian. 
Planch (plan/), late ME. [a. F. plane he 

S lank, slab ; see Plank.] i. A plank ; dial, a 
oor. Obs. exc. dial. a. A slab of metal, stone, 
baked clay, etc. ; spec, in Enamelling, a slab of 
baked fire-clay used to support the work during 
the process of baking 1578. 

Plancher (planJjj). Obs. exc. dial. ME. 

^ OF. plancher, - ier planking, f. planche 
ancii jJ.] fi. A plank, a board ; planking, 
boarding -172a a. A floor (dial.) or tplat- 
form of planks or boards 1449. t3- — Plan- 

Cier -1728. 

Planchet(pla-njet). 1611. [dim.of P lanch; 
see -kt. ] The plain disk of metal of which a 
coin is made ; a coin-blank. 

Planchette (planje*t, HplihJ^t). i860, 
[a. F., dim. of Blanche Plank.] A small 
board, supported by two castors and a vertical 
pencil, which, when one or more persons rest 
their fingers lightly on the boara, is said to 
trace lines or Tetters, and even to write sen- 
tences, without conscious direction or effort. 

Plancier (plaensisu). *.664. [ad. OF. f col- 
lateral form of planchier\ see Plancher.] 
The under side of the corona of a cornice. 

Plane (pl^n), sb. 1 late ME. [a. F. t earlier 
OF. plasne X — L. plat anus, a. Gr. irkiravos the 
Oriental Plane, f. irAnrur broad, because of its 
broad leaves.] x. A tree of the genus Plata - 
nus, comprising lofty spreading trees, with 
broad angular palmately-lobed leaves, and bark 
which scales on in irregular patches ; orig. and 
esp. P. orientalis. the Oriental Plane, a native 
of Persia and the Levant ; also P. occidentals , 
the Occidental or Virginian Plane or Button- 
wood. 9. In Scotland and the north of Eng- 
land applied to the species of maple commonly 
called ‘sycamore’ (Acer fseudoplatanus), the 
leaves of which resemble those of Platanus\ 
also called False, Mock, or Scotch Plane 1778. 

Plane (pl/ln), sb* ME. [a. F. : — late L. 
plana a plane, f. planart to plane.] 1. A tool re- 
sembling a plasterer's trowel, used by plumbers, 
bricklayers, etc., for smoothing the surface of 
sand, clay in a mould, etc. 9. A tool used by 
carpenters and others, for levelling down and 
smoothing the surface of woodwork by paring 
shavings from it. 

It consists of & stock of wood or metal, with a smooth 
base or sole which slides over the surface of the wood, 
and a steel blade set in it at an angle so that its edge 
projects slightly through a slit or mouth in the sole. 
Bkncm-/., Jack-f., Trying-]*., etc 1 see these words. 

Plane (pl**n), sbfi 1570. [ad. L. planum, 
adj. neut used sb. ; introduced in xyth c. to 
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express the geometrical and allied uses of 
Plain. Cf. next.] x. a. A plane superficies ; 
in Geom ., a surface such that every straight line 
joining any two points in it lies wholly in It, 
or such that the intersection of two such sur- 
faces is always a straight line; the simplest 
kind of geometrical surface. Hence gen.. An 
imaginary superficies of this kind in which 
points or lines in material bodies lie. b. A flat 
or level surface of a material body 1571. c. 
Cryst. and M in. Each of the natural faces of a 
crystal ; also, an imaginary plane surface re- 
lated to these in some way 1800. d. Anal. 
Any one of certain imaginary plane surfaces 
used as standards of ref. for the positions of 
bodily organs, or (in Craniometry) of parts of 
the skull 183a e. (a) = Aeroplane x. 1891. 
(b) = Aeroplane a. 1915. 9. Mining. Any 

main road in a mine, along which coal, etc., is 
conveyed in cars or trucks 1877. 3. fig. in ref. 

to thought, knowledge, moral qualities, social 
rank, etc. : Higher or lower level, grade, degree 
1850. 

*. P. qf projection, a plane upon which points, 
lines, or figures are projected. Objective p. (Perspec- 
tive), any plane situated in the object itself. Per. 
spective p n u transparent plane, usu. perpendicular to 
the horizon, supposed to be interposed between the 
object and the eye, and intersected by straight lines 
passing from one to the other, which determine the 
points of the drawing ; also called /. 1 of delineation or 
p. of the picture. P. qf polarisation (Optics), in polar- 


E lane of vibration of tbe ether in the polarized ray. 

. Inclined p . : see Inclined ppl. a. 1. 3. The super- 

stitious man is on the same p. as the savage 1885. 

Plane (pl/»n), a. 1570. [ad. L. planus flat, 
level; or, prop., a refash, of Plain a., in cer- 
tain senses.] 1. Geom . Of a surface: Perfectly 
flat or level, so that every straight line joining 
any two points in it lies wholly in it (see prec. 
x a). Hence applied to an angle, figure, or 
curve which lies wholly in such a surface. b. 
transf. Relating to or involving plane surfaces 
or magnitudes 1704. 9. Of a material surface, 

etc. : Hat, level ; not convex or concave 1666. 

p. chart [fi plain chart), a chart on which the 
meridians and parallels of latitude are represented 
by equidistant straight lines (cf. Plank sailing) ; p. 
scale (t plain scale), a scale or ruler marked with 
lines denoting chords, rhumbs, sines, tangents, se- 
cants, etc., formerly used, esp. in navigation. 

Plane (plfln), v. 1 ME. [a. F . planer x — L. 
planare to make fiat, level, or smooth, f. planus 
Plane, Plain.} L In gen. sense, x. trans. 
To make (a surface) plane, even, or smooth ; 
to level, to smooth. Also fig. (Now chiefly in 
arch. phr. to p. the way, or as fig. of sense II. 1.) 
ta. fig. To make plain or intelligible ; to ex- 
plain, display, show -1659. 

1. You planed her path To Lady Psyche Tenny- 
son. 

II. x. trans . To dress with a plane or planing- 
machine ; to smooth down (wood, metal, etc.) 
with or as with a plane, late ME. a. intr. To 
use or work with a plane X703. 

1. Phr. I'o p. away, ojf\ to remove by or as by 
planing. 

Plane (pl/in), v% 1611. Ta. F. planer, f. 
plan plane, because a bird when soaring ex- 
tends its wings in a plane.] intr. Of a bird : 
To be poised on outspread motionless wings, 
b. [f. Plane sb* 1 e. J To travel in an aero- 
plane ; esp. to glide down 2909. 

Planer (ptfrn w). 1560. [f. Plane v A + 
-er *.] x. One who makes level or levels down. 
9. One who planes 1598. 3. Formerly, 

a plane; now, a planing-machine 1506. 4. 

Printing. A block of wood used in beating 
down projecting types in a form 1858. 

Plane sailing. Also formerly plain s. 
1699. [f. Plane sb. 9 , formerly spelt plain.] In 
Navigation , The art of determining a snip's 
place on the theory that she is moving on a 
plane, or that the surface of the earth is plane 
instead of spherical; navigation by a plane 
chari : see Plane a. b. fig. A course so simple 
as to leave no room for mistakes. Now usu. 
Plain sailing, q.v* 2858. 

Planeshear (ptfi*nlt*i), pl&nksheer 
(pl*7)k(!*i). 2711. [Corruption of Plan- 

cher ri] A continuous planking covering 
the timber-heads of a wooden ship, In men -of- 


PLANGENT 

war forming a shelf below the gunwale ; also 
loosely applied to the gunwale. 

Planet 1 (plaemet). [ME. a. OF. planet* 
(F. planite), ad. late L, planeta or plane tes, 

a. Gr. vkavjfTrp wanderer, hence, in pi. (bert- 
pcs) uXavrjrai wandering stars, f. whavav to 
lead astray, pass, to wander.] tx. Old A str. 
A heavenly body distinguished from the fixed 
stars by having an apparent motion of its own 
among them. (The seven planets, in the order 
of their accepted distance from the Earth, were 
the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn.) b. esf. in Astral., said 
with ref. to the supposed ' influence ' of any 
one of these bodies in affecting persons and 
events ; in later use said vaguely of an occult 
controlling fateful power M E. 9. Mod. Astron. 
The name given to each of the heavenly bodies 
that revolve in approximately circular orbits 
round the sun (primary planets), and to those 
that revolve round these (secondary planets or 
Satellites) 1640. 

The primary planets comprise the major planets, 
viz., in order of distance from the sun, Mercury 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune, and the minor planets or Asteroids 
the orbits of which lie between those of Mars ana 
Jupiter. 

1. b. I was bom under a Threepenny P.. never to 
be worth a Groat Swift, a fig. Two such political 
planets 1790. 

Comb. : p.-gear, -gearing, a system of gearing in 
which planet-wheels are introduced ; a mechanical 
combination for converting power into speed 1 -wheel, 
the exterior wheel which revolves round the central 
or sun-wheel, in the sun -and -planet motion. 

Planet 2 (plse-net), |] planeta (pttnrti). 
1602. [ad. med.L. planeta chasuble, orig. 
psenula , a large cloak worn by travellers ; perh. 

f. Gr. vXavrjTrjs a wanderer.] A chasuble. 
Pla-ne-ta ble, sb. Also fplaintable. 1607. 

[f. Plank a. + Table sb.] A surveying in- 
strument used for measuring angles in mapping, 
consisting of a circular drawing-table mounted 
horizontally on a tripod, and having an alidade 
pivoted over its centre. Hence Pla*ne-ta^ble v. 
trans. to survey with the plane-table. 

|| Planetarium (plsenete^n# in). 1774. [mod. 
L., f. planetarius\ see -APIUM.] An ORRERY. 

b. A model representing the planetary system 
i860. 

Planetary (plsemfitiri), a. and sb. 1593. 
[ad. late L. planetarius, prop, adj., but only 
occurring as sb., an astrologer.] A. adj. 1. 
Belonging to or connected with a planet or 
planets ; of the nature of or resembling a planet ; 
having some attribute of a planet 1602. b. esp. 
in Astral, with ref. to the supposed * influence ’ 
of a planet 1607. c. P. hour, the twelfth part 
of the natural day or night (In Astral, sup- 
posed each to be ruled by a planet.) 1593. a. 
Belonging to this planet ; terrestrial, mundane 
2831. 8- fig. Wandering ; erratic 1607. 

k. P. nebula, one resembling a planet from its disk 
being round or slightly oval. P, system, the system 
comprising the sun and planets, the solar system j 
also fig. a system of correfaied parts. P.year : see 
Year. c. 1 was born in tbe I*, hour of Saturn Sik 
T. Browne. 3. His. .erratical and p. life Fuller. 
Hence Plamefarily adv. 

B. sb. ti. An astrologer, star-gazer -1716. 

g. A planetary body 1819. 

Planetesimal (plsenete'sim&l), a. and sb. 

1906. [f. Planet sb. 1 + - esimal , after infinites f- 
tnal. ] A. adj. Pertaining to the minute bodies 
of space; B. sb. A minute planetary body. 
Planetoid (plse nttoid), sb. ( a .) 1803. [f. 
Planet sb. 1 + -oid.] A body resembling a 
planet; a minor planet or asteroid, b. adj. (or 
attrib.) Of or belonging to the asteroids 1862. 
Plane-tree (plr**n,tri). late ME. [f. Plane 
sb .» +Tree.] «= Plane sb. 1 
Pla-net-stricken, a. 1600. — next 
Pla-neb-etruck, a. 1600. ff. Planet sb. 1 
1 b t pa. pple. of Strike v. Cf. moon-struci.] 
Stricken by the supposed malign influence of 
an adverse planet ; blasted. 

They being affrighted (as it were Planet-struck) and 
confounded with shame 1658. 

Plangent (pla-od^nt), a, 1899. [ad. L. 
plangentem, pr. pple. of plangere to strike 
noisily, beat the breast, etc.1 1. Making the 
noise of waves beating on the shore, etc. a. 


5 (Ger. K/ln). b (Fr. p#tf). fl (Ger. Mrtller). u (Fr. dune). * (curl). € ($•) (thre). t (#1) (win), { (Fr. butt). 8 (fir, fern, earth). 



PLANI- 

Loud-sounding ; applied sometimes to a me- 
tallic, sometimes to a loud thrilling or plaintive 
sound 1858. 

1. With pulse of p. water like a knell Swinburne. 
a This rugged young King, with his p. metallic 
voice Carlyle. Hence Pla*ngency f the quality of 
being p. Pla-ngently adv. 

Plan!- (pltfni), comb, form of L. planus 
level, flat, smooth. 

Planiform (pl/'*nif^im) a, having a flattened 
shape; spec. in AtuU. = Arthbodial. Pl&nipen- 
naie (pl/'nipen/i) [L. pennatus winged] a. t tool* 
having flat wings j \b) spec. in Entom. belonging to 
the suborder Plan.ipenn.ia of neuropterous insects, 
characterized by flat wings not folded when at rest. 
Planipe*taloua a., Bat. having flat petals. 

Planimeter (pl&ni-m/toj). Also -metre, 
1858. [nA.T.planlmktre, f. Plani- ; see -METER. ] 
An instrument for mechanically measuring the 
area of an irregular plane figure. So Plani- 
me'tric, -al adjs. Planimetry, the measure- 
ment of plane surfaces ; plane geometry. 
Planing (pl*i*niij), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[-ING '.] The action of Plane vj Comb. : p.< 
machine, a machine (of various kinds) for 
planing wood or metal ; -mill, — planing-ma- 
cliine ; also, a workshop where planing is done. 
Planish (plscni/), v. late ME. p. obs. F. 
plants* planir to smooth (F. aplamr), f. plan 
level, flat ; see-isH *.] trans. To make level or 
smooth ; to level. b. spec . To flatten (sheet- 

metal or metal- ware) on an anvil by blows of a 
smooth-faced hammer, etc. ; to flatten and re- 
duce in thickness ; to reduce (coining-metal) to 
the required thickness by passing between rol- 
lers; to polish (paper, etc.) by means of a 
roller 1688. Hence Pla'nisher, a person who 
planishes ; a tool or instrument used for planish- 
ing. Pl&'niahing vbl. sb., chiefly a it rib. and 
Comb., as p. hammer, a hammer with polished 
slightly convex faces, used for planishing sheet- 
metal ; -roller, a roller used in planishing ; esp. 
in pi., the second pair of rollers, of hardened 
and polished iron, between which coining-metal 
is passed to reduce it to the proper thickness. 

Planisphere (plaemisfto). [In ME. form 
planisperie, ad. med.L. planisphxrium, f. L. 
planus Plane a. +spksera, Gr. a<paipa Sphere; 
in form planisphere, a. OF. planisphere.'] A 
map or chart formed by the projection of a 
sphere, or part of one, on a plane ; now esp . a 
polar projection of half (or more of) the celes- 
tial sphere, as in one form of the astrolabe. 

Revolving p., a device consisting of a polar pro- 
jection of the whole of the heavens visible in a par- 
ticular latitude, covered by a card with an elliptical 
opening, which can be adjusted so as to show the 
part <>f the heavens visible at a given time. Hence 
Planiaphe’ral, -spheric, -al ad/s. 

Plank (plaerjk), sb. [ME. planks , a. ONF. 
planks , — F. planclu : — post-Aug. L. flanca 
board, plank, flab.) 1. A long flat piece of 
smoothed timber, thicker than a Board ; spec. 
a length of timber sawn to a thickness of from 
two to six inches, a width of nine inches or 
more, and eight feet or upwards in length, b. 
Without a and pi. Timber cut into planks ; 
planking 1559. c-fig. esp. in ref. to the use 
of a plank to save a shipwrecked man from 
drowning. a. Applied to various things con- 
sisting or formed of a flat slab of wood, as a 
narrow foot-bridge, a table or board, eta late 
MK. a -fig- An item of a political or other 
programme. (Cf. Platform III. 5 b.) Orig. 
and chiefly U.S. x8a8. 

1 a This is indeed the only p. we have to trust to, 
that can save us from shipwreck 1690. 3. Another 

' plank * is the testriction of Chinese immigration 

1884. 

Phrases. P.-over.p n with the outside planks over- 
lapping as .in a clinker-built vessel. To walk the 
to walk blindfold along a p. laid over the side of a 
ship until one falls into the sea (as pirates are said to 
have made their captives do). 
at/rib. and Comb „ as p.-bed, a bed of boards rest- 
Ithoui 


ing on low trestles, without a mattress, used as part 
of the discipline of convents, prisons, etc. 1 -road, a 
road made of a flooring of planks laid transversely on 


longitudinal bearing timbers -way, the nar- 

row portion of deck between the side and the frame 
of the hatch in a wherry, etc. 

Plank (plseqk), v. late ME. [f. prec. sb.] 
x. trams. To tarnish, lay, floor, or cover with 
planks. Also with over. b. To fasten together 
or dawn with planks 1864. a. a. Toput down ; 
to deposit, plant, collcq. 1859. b. To table or 


1516 

lay down money ; to pay on the sp6C. Const 
down , out, up* U.S . colloq. 1824. 3- techn. 

a. To splice together (slivers of wool) into 
rovings, b. To harden (a hat] by felting. 1874. 
4. U.S. To fix on a board (a fish that has been 
split open, or meat) and cook at a hot fire 
1855. 5. intr. (also with it). To sleep on a 

plank or a hard surface 1839. 

1 . The Sides were planck'd with Pine Dryden. b. 
Boats planked together two and two Carlyle. 

Planked (plteijkt), ppl. a. 1608. [f. prec. 
+ -ED 1 .] x. Furnished, laid, etc. with planks. 
9. Of fish, etc. : see sense 4 above. 

Planking (plee’gkiij). vbl. sb. 1495- [ f - 

Flank v. + -inq x . J x. The action of Plank v. 
9. concr. Planks in the mass ; plank-work ; the 
planks of a structure ; spec, those forming the 
outer shell and inner lining of a ship 1751. 

Plankton (plse-nkt^h). 189a. [a. G., a. Gr. 
wXaynrbv, neut. of wXaynrbi vbl. adj., drift- 
ing, f. v\&C*o$ai to drift.) Biol. A collective 
name for all the forms of floating or drifting 
organic life found at various depths in the ocean, 
or in bodies of fresh water. Hence Fl&nkto*- 
nic a. 

Planner (plaraai). 1716. [f. Plan v. + 
-KR >.] One who plans or makes a plan ; .pec. 
in Sc., a landscape gardener. 

Plano- l (pl/ino), used as comb, form of L. 
planus flat, smooth, level ; denoting (a) flatly, 
in a flattened manner, with modification of 
a specified form in the direction of a plane, 
as p. -conical, -orbicular ; (b) a combination 
of a plane with another surface, esp. plane on 
one side, and of another surface on the other, 
as Plano-concave, -convex, eta Also p.- 
horizontal, having a plane horizontal surface 
or position ; -subulate, of a flat, awl-shaped 
form. 

Plano- 2 (plant*), bef. a vowel or h plan-, 
comb, form of Gr. vX I lvos wandering, as in 
Plamoblaat [Gr. $Xaar 6 s sprout, shoot], Zool. 
the free-swimming generative bud or gono- 
phore of certain Hydrozoa, usu. a craspedote 
medusa or medusoid. 

Pla:no-co ncave, a. 1693. [f. Plano- 1 

+ Concave.) Having one surface plane and 
the opposite one concave, as a lens. 
Pla:no-co a nvex, a. 1665. [£. as prec. + 

Convex.) i. Having one surface plane and 
the opposite one convex ; chiefly of lenses, b. 
Of a crystal : Having some faces plain and 
others convex 1805. a * Having a flattened 
convex form 1843. 

{(Planorbis (plfin^ibis). 1833. [rood.L., 
f. planus Plane a. + orbis Orb.) Zool. A 
genus of fresh-water snails (pond-snails), cha- 
racterized by a flat rounded spiral shell. 

Plant (plant), sb. [In sense 1, OE. plants 
fern., ad. L. planta sprout, slip, cutting. Later 
senses are affected by med. or mod. uses of L. 
planta , and by F. plante , or are derivs. of 
Plant v.] I. 1. A young tree, shrub, or herb 
for planting ; a set, cutting, slip ; a sapling. 
Obs. or dial (In local use the name for seed- 
ling vegetables at this stage, as ' healthy cab- 
bage plants', eta) b. A young sapling used 
as a pole, staff, or cudgel. Now chiefly dial. 
late ME. c .fig. Anything planted ; a scion, 

offshoot, nurseling ; a young person ; a novice. 
Now rare, late ME. 9. A member of the 
vegetable kingdom ; a vegetable ; generally dis- 
tinguished from an animal by the absence of 
locomotion and of special organs of sensation 
and digestion, and by the power of feeding 
wholly on inorganic substances. Often re- 
stricted to the smaller, esp, herbaceous plants, 
to the exclusion of trees and shrubs 1551. 

1. b. Take a p. of stubborn oak And labour him 
with many a sturdy stroke Drvdbn. a Jig. Govero- 
m been a fosi “ 


fossil s it should heap, Embosom. 
IL Chiefly from Plant v. x. collect . A crop 
183a. b. abstr. Growth 1844. The way in 
which one plants himself ; footing, pose 18x7. 
3. A deposit of fish-spawn, fry, or oysters; 
el lip t. an oyster which has been bedded or is in- 
tended for bedding, as dist. from a native. U.S. 
1868. 4. The fixtures, implements, machinery, 
and apparatus used in carrying on any in- 


plantain 

dustrlal process. (In Great Britain rarely wftfr 
a or pi.) 1789. b .fig. with ref. to spiritual or 
intellectual work x8oi. 5. [t Plant v. III. 9 .] 
A hoard of stolen goods ; also the place where 
they are hidden. Thieve/ slang. 1796. 6. A 

swindle; an elaborately planned burglary or 
other form of theft or robbery ( slang or colloq .) 
1835. 7. [f. Plant v. I. ac.) A spy, a detec- 

tive ; a picket of detectives (slang) x8xa. 

1, b. In P growing, in leaf } to lose p ., to die off| 
to /atl in or miss g., to fail to spring from serd. 1 
‘ It's a conspiracy \ said Ben Allen. 1 A regular p. , 
added Mr. Bob Sawyer Dickens. 

Comb. 1 p.-bcetle, a beetle of the family Chry so- 
me l idee, feeding on plants, a leaf-beetle ; -bug, any 
one of various hemipterous insects (esp. of the family 
C apsides) that infest, and feed upon the juices of, 
plants! -cane, a sugar-cane of one year's growth | 
•cutter, a passerine bird of the S. American genus 
Phytotoma, having the habit of biting off the shoots 
of plants ; -louse, any small hemipterous insect that 
infests plants j esp. an aphis. 

Plant (plant), v. [OE. plantian, and OF. 
planter, ad. L. plantare to plant, fix in place, 
1. planta Plant sb.] I. To plant a thing in or 
on a place. x. trans. To set in the ground so 
that it may take root and grow (a tree or herb, 
a shoot, cutting, root, bulb, or tuber ; occas., a 
seed ; hence, a crop, a garden, forest, etc.). 

b. To introduce (a breed of animals) into a 
country ; to deposit (young fish, spawn, oysters) 
in a river, tidnl water, etc. ; to naturalize 1890. 
9. To place firmly, to fix in or on the ground, 
etc. ; to set down or up in a firm position ; to 
fix in position ; to post, station, late ME. b. 
To place (artillery) in position for firing 1560. 

c. To station (a person; ; ep. (in slang or vul- 
gar use) to post as a spy or detective 1693. 

d. refi. To place, station, post oneself; to 

take up one’s position 1703. 3. To found, 

establish, institute (a community, etc., esp. a 
colony, city, or church). Now rare. OE. b. To 
settle (a person) in a place as a colonist, etc. 
ME. c. re/l. To establish oneself, settle 1560. 
4. To place in some local position ; to locate, 
situate ; in pa. pple. situated 1558. 5. fig. from 

prec. senses. a. To implant, cause (an idea, 
etc.) to take root in the mind, late ME. b.To 
settle, establish firmly, as a principle, religion, 
practice, etc. 1529. c. To set up (a person or 
thing) in some position or state 1563. 

z. Flaunt bou a vine Wyclie. Fhr. P. out, to 
transfer from a pot or frame to the open ground ; to 
ser out (seedlings) at intervals, sp as to give room for 
growth, a. He planted the British Colours on the 
Castle 1714. b. Four swivel guns . were planted at 
the mouth of each funnel 1748. C. He was planted 
(to use a vulgar phrase) upon me by his party Cob- 
den. d. One grisly old wolf-dog. .bad planted him- 
self close by the chair bccrrr. 3. Plan tins., schools 
for the education of youth 1656. b. My being 
planted so well in Brazil Da Foe. 4. A Town., 
finely built, but foolishly planted 16*4. «J. a. That 

noble Thirst of Fame and Reputation which is planted 
in the Hearts of all Men Stkvlo. C. A man in all 
the worlds new fashion planted Shakjl 

II. With the place object. a. To furnish 
(a piece of land) with growing plants 1 585. b. 
To furnish with a number of things disposed 
over the surface, late ME. c. To furnish a 
district with settlers or colonists ; to stock with 
inhabitants, cattle, etc. 1608. 


A. With wild Thyme and Sav'rv, p. the Plain Dev- 
b. A vast Ocoan planted t 


with innumerable 


DEN. 

islands Addison. 

UL Colloquial uses, orig. slang or vulgar, 
x. To deliver (a blow, eta) with definite aim. 
Pugilistic slang. 1808. a. To hide, conceal; 
esp. stolen goods. Ori£. Thieves' slang. i6zo. 
3. To 'salt ’ a mining claim. Gold-digging slang. 
1850. b. To devise as a ' plant ' or fraudulent 
scheme 1899. 4. To abandon. [Cf. F. planter 
Id,] rare. 1831. 

1. I planted a stomacher in his fifth buUon Mab- 
ry at. 4. He makes her a most exemplary husband 1 
and then, all at once, he plants her; plants her at 
once and for ever 1658. Hence Pl&'ntahle a. capa- 
ble of being planted t fit for planting or cultivation. 
fPla'litage. 1606. [a. F., f. planter'. Bee 

prec. and -AGE.] 1. The cultivation of plants ; 
planting -1688. 9. Plants in the mass j vege- 

tation, herbage *1895. 
a. As true as eteele, as p. to the Moone Shark. 

Plantain 1 (plae*nt/«n, -tta). [ME. a. OF. 

plantain , -ein L. plantaginem (nom. plan- 
fo) plantain, app. from the root of planta sole 
the foot, in ret. to its broad prostrate leaves.} 


m (man), a (pass), on (kwd). v (cut), g (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psych/). 9 (vrhat). p (get\ 



PLANTAIN 

x* A plant of the genus Plantago , esp. the 
Greater Plantain, P. major, a low herb with 
broad flat leaves spread close to the ground, 
and close spikes of inconspicuous flowers, fol- 
lowed by dense cylindrical spikes of seeds, a. 
Applied with defining words to other plants re- 
sembling the plantain 1538. 

s. Plantayne or weybrede..Ss called also.. arete 
nlantayne, and growetb in moyst places & playne 
f (sides 1516. Long, Narrow leaved, or Ribwort P., 
Plantago lanceoiata . a Bastard P., Lima tell* 
aquatic*. Water P., A i ism a Plantago. 

Plantain 2 (plee*nt*in, -tto). Now Ohs. or 
rare . 1535. [a. obs. F., used beside plat ant, 

ad. L. plat anus j cf. neat.] The Plane (Pla- 
tanus orient a Us). 

Plantain 8 (plarntem, -t6n). 1555. [In 16th 
c. platan, plant an(e, ad. Sp. pldtano , pldntano, 
in same sense, identical in form with pldtano , 
pldntano plane-tree.] 1. A tree-like tropical 
herbaceous plant {Musa paradisiac a) closely 
allied to the Banana {M. sapientum), having 
immense undivided oblong leaves, and bearing 
its fruit in long densely-clustered spikes 1604. 
9. The fruit of this plant, a long, somewhat 
pod-shaped, or cucuraber-like, fleshy fruit (bo- 
tanically a berry) ; it forms a staple food iu 
most countries within the tropics. 

attrib. ami Comb., as p.-cutter, -eater, a bird of 
the genus Afusophaga or of the family Musophagidx, 
a Touraco ; -meal, the powdered substance of the 
dried fruit of the p. 

Plantal (plae*ntfil) t a. Now rare. 1649. [f. 
Plant + -al, aLer animal.') Pertaining or re- 
lating to a plant; vegetable; used by Henry 
More as tr. Gr. <f>%rruebs . 

Pla-nt-aJiimal. Now rare. 1621. [a. early 
mod. L. plantanimal , tr. Gr. {ojdspvrov. J A zoo- 
phyte or * animal plant 
Plantar (plurntax), a. 1706. [ad. I*. plan- 
taris adj. , f. plant a sole. ] A nat. rertal ning or 
relating to the sole of the foot. 

Plantation (plants -pn). 1450. [ad. L. 

plantationem , n. of action f. plantar e to plant ; 
See -ation .1 I. The action of planting, the 
placing of plants in the soil so that they may 
grow. Now rare. b. The settlement of per- 
sons in some locality; esp. colonization 1586. 
g. An assemblage of growing plants of any 
kind which have been planted 1569. b. Now 
esp. , a wood of planted trees 1669. t3- fig- 

That which has been planted, founded, or 
settled, as an institution, a mission station 
-1704. 4. A settlement in a new or con- 

quered country ; a colony. Also transf. Obs. 
cxc. Hist. 1614. tb. A company of settlers or 
colonists -1715. 5. An estate or farm, esp. in 

a tropical country, on which cotton, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, coffee, or other crops are cultivated, 
formerly chiefly oy servile labour 1706. 

1. fig. Th« p. of churches and the propagation of 
the gospel 1795. b. Tha first p. of Inhabitants, im- 
mediately after the Deluge 16*5. a. b. A plain., 
covered with corn, grass, or plantations 1806. 4. 

Ireland and the Plantations in America.. aro a Bur- 
then to England Putty. Phr. To send (prisoners 
etc.) to the plantations , i. e. to penal servitude or in- 
dentured labour in the colonies, a method of punish- 
ment in the 17th and t8th c. Comb. IP. Office, early 
name of the Color tal Office. 

Planted (pla-ntM),///. tf. ME. [f. Plant 
v.+ -ED l .] i. Set in the ground, as a plant ; 
fixed in the ground, set up, established, etc. 
(see Plant 1/.). 9 . Furnished with plants, 

trees, etc. late ME. 

Planter (pla-ntaj). ME. [f. Plant v. + 
-br *.] L Of persons. 1. One who plants or 
sows ; hence, a cultivator of the soil, a farmer, 
an agriculturist. Also fig. 9 . An early settler ; 
A pioneer ; a colonist ; m Ireland, one of the 
English or Scotch settlers planted on forfeited 
lauds in the 17th c. Hist. 1620. b. In Ire- 
land, A person settled in the holding or an evict- 
ed tenant 1800. 3. The proprietor or occupier 
of a plantation or cultivated estate, esp., now, 
in tropical and sub-tropical countries. Often 
In comb., as cotton sugar-, tobacco-p , 1647. 

II. Ot tilings and beasts. 2. A machine for 
planting or sowing seeds, as potato p., etc. 
1856. 9. U.S. A snag formed by a tree-trunk 

embedded in a more or less erect position in a 
fiver 1802. 3. cot log. A horse that has the 
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habit of refusing to move 1864. Hence Plant- 
ers hip, the office or condition of a p. 
Plantigrade (pleemtigrAd), a. ( sb .) 1831. 
[a. F., f. L. planta sole + -gradus going, walk- 
ing.] Walking upon the soles of the feet 
(opp. to Digjtigrade) ; also said of the feet, 
or of the walk, of an animal. Commonly re- 
stricted to the former tribe Plantigrada of car- 
nivorous mammals ; comprising the bear, wol- 
verene, badger, racoon, etc. b. In ret to 
human beings : Placing the whole sole of the 
foot upon the ground at once in walking 1837. 
c. transf. Of or belonging to a plantigrade ani- 
mal, as a bear 1853. B. sb. A plantigrade ani- 
mal ; esp. one of the order Plantigrada 1835. 
Pla-nting, vbl. sb. OE. [f. Plant v. + 
-ING L] x. The action of PLANT v. t q.v. a. A 
clump or bed of things planted ; esp. a clump or 
wood of planted trees ; a plantation. Chiefly 
Sc. and n. dial . 1632. 

Pla-ntlet 1816. [f. Plant sb. + -let.] An 
embryo plant; a diminutive plant. 
PlantO’cracy. 1846. [irreg. f. Plant(er 
+ -OCRACY, after aristocracy , etc.] A domi- 
nant class or caste consisting of planters (in the 
W. Indies, etc.). 

Plantule (plsc-ntial). 1733. [ad. mod.L. 
plan tula, dim. of planta a shoot.] Pot. A11 
embryonic or rudimentary plant. 

|| Planula (plae-nirflft). PL -ae. 1870. [mod. 
L., a little plane, dim. of planus Plane a.) 
Zool. The flat-shaped ciliated free-swimming 
embryo of certain Hydrozoa; hence extended 
to a similar embryo in Ccelcnteratcs generally. 
Planxty (plae-qksti). 1790. [Origin unkn.] 
Irish Music . ' A harp tune of a sportive and 
animated character, moving in triplets ’ (btamer 
and Barrett). 

Plap (plsep), v. 1846. [Onomatopoeic. See 
also Plop.] intr. To come down or fall with 
a flat impact, and with the sound tliat this 
makes. Also as sb. or adv . 

II Plaque (plak). 1848. [F. f ad. Du. plakke 
Place. J x. An ornamental tablet of metal 
or porcelain, either plain or decorated, in- 
tended to be hung up on a wall, inserted in a 
piece of furniture, etc. 1875. A small tablet 
worn as a badge of high rank in an honorary 
order X848. 9. Path . A patch of eruption or 

the like 1876. So ||Plaque*tte, a small p. 
Plash (plaej), sb . 1 [OE. plmsc, ME. plasch ; 
prob. onomatopoeic.] A shallow piece of stand- 
ing water; a marshy pool ; a puddle. 

Two frogs. .consulted when their p. was drie 
whither they should go Bxcow. 

Plash, sb.* {adv. or mi/.) 1513. [Goes with 
Plash v. 1 ] x. The noise made when a body 
strikes the surface of water so as to break it up, 
or plunges into or through it; an act accom- I 
panied by this noise ; a plunge, a splash. b. | 
The like noise produced when water, etc., falls 
upon a body, or when masses of water dash 
against each other ; an act producing this noise 
1808. a. advb . or int . With a plash 1842. 
u. We go P*i P-» P-» in the lawn- like glade LiVTNG- 

STONE. 

Plash, sb. 3 Obs. or dial. 1638. [f. next.] 

A plashed bough or bush ; a plashed thicket# 
Plash (plaej), w. 1 late ME# [a# OF .plais- 
s(i)er, plai{s)cier, etc. late L. *plecfiare, f. 
*plectia twined or plaited hedge, 1. L . plectere 
to plait. Cf. Pleach.] x. trans . To bend 

down and interweave (stems half cut through, 
branches, and twigs) so as to form them into a 
hedge or fence 1495. tb. To bend down, 
break down (trees, bushes, etc.) for other pur- 
poses -1727. *f"C. To interlace (a fruit-tree in 

trellis-work) ; to train against a trellis or a wall 
-1676. td. To intertwine, like plants iu a 
thicket -1735. 9- a. To make, dress, or renew 
(a hedge) by cutting the stems half through, 
and interlacing stems, branches, and twigs# so 
as to form a close low fence ; to ‘ lay * (a hedge) 
1523. tb. To treat (a wood, etc.) in the same 
way, in order to obstruct a pass or entrance, or 
defend a fastness ; to form hurdles, weirs, etc. 
by such interweaving -1796. 

Plash (plaej), vfi 1582. [Cf. Plash sb.*) 
I. trans. To strike the surface of (water) so as 
to break it up ; to plunge into (watm, etc.) or 
drive it against a body or against itself with 
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commotion and noise ; to splash, b. To dash 
with breaking water, etc., so as to wet; to 
splash. Also absol. 1602. c. To splash (a wall) 
with wet colouring matter 2864. 9 . intr. a. To 

splash through, or dash about in water with 
commotion and noise 1650. b. Of water, etc. s 
To dash against or upon a body; to tumble 
about in agitation, with the noise of breaking 
water 1665. 

x. b. The floor all plashed wilh blood 1856. r “ 
The fi«sh were jumping and plashing Thackuav. 

Far below him plashed the waters Lomov. 

Pla shing, vbl. sb. 1495. [f. Plash ttA + 
-ING ».] The action of Plash v . 1 Also concr. 
A piece of plashed hedge or thicket 


b. 


Plashy (plarji), a . 1 1552. [f. Plash sb. 1 
+ -v *.] Abounding in puddles ; marshy, 
swampy, boggy ; wet and sloppy ; full of 
plashes of rain. 

Those slymie plashie fieldex 1599. 

Pla*shy, a.* 1582. [f. Flash sb.* + -y L] 
That plashes ; that dashes or falls with a plash, 
as water ; that splashes the water. 

Plasm (plae z’m). 1620. [ad. late L. 

plasma ; see next.] tx. A mould or matrix in 
which something is cast or formed ; the cast of 
a fossiL Also fig. -1764. a. Phys . -» Plasma 
3. 1876. 3. Biol. The living matter of a cell, 

protoplasm ; occas. spec, the general body of 
protoplasm as dist. from the nucleus 2864. 

[j Plasma (plse'zma). 1712. [Late and eccl. 
L., a thing formed or moulded, a. Gr. irAda/ax, 
f. 1 rXAaativ to mould.] tx. Form, mould, 
shape (rare) -1829. 9 . A subtranslucent green 

variety of quartz, allied to chalcedony and 
heliotrope, anciently used for ornaments 17 72. 

3. Phys . The colourless coagulable liquid part 
of blood, lymph, or milk, in which the cor- 
puscles (or, in milk, oil-globules) float; also, 
the similar liquid obtained from tresh muscle 
1845. 4 * BioL — Plasm 3. 1864. So Plae- 

matdc a., relating to the p., esp. of the blood. 

Plajsmic (plae*zmik), a. 1875. [f. Plasm 

or Plasma + -ic.] Pertaining to or consisting 
ofplasm : protoplasmic. 

Plasm in (plae-zmin). 1866. [ad. F. plas- 
mine i. Plasma + - ine , -IN l .~\ Chem. A pro- 
teid substance obtained trom ihe plasma of the 
blood, soluble in water, the solution coagulat- 
ing into fibrin. 

Plasmo-, bef. a vowel plasm-, shortened 
comb, form of Gr. irkdapa, ir Aua/uxr- plasm. 
(The fuller form is plasmato-.) 

|| Plasmodium (plaezm^n diiJm). PL -la. 
1875. [mod.L., f. Plasma - odium ; see -ode. ] 
Biol. x. A mass or sheet of naked protoplasm, 
formed by the fusion, or by the aggregation, of 
a number of amoeboid bodies, and having an 
amoeboid creeping movement. 9 . Name given 
to certain parasitic organisms found in the 
blood of patients with leoent malaria, and quar- 
tan and tertian ague 1895. Hence Plasmo'- 
dial, Plaamodic (-f> *dik) adjs. pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or arising from a p. 

Plasmogen (plazmJd^tm). 1888. [f. 

Plasmo- + -gln.] Biol . The chemically high- 
est or most elaljorate form, stage, or part of 
protoplasm, which by its vital activity forms 
the tissues or other organic products ; true or 
formative protoplasm ; bioplasm, 

Plasmogeny (plsezu^dg^ni), -gony 
(-g6ni). 1876. [f. Plasmo- + -gen v ; jn form 

plasmogony , with suffix repr. Gr. -yovia genera- 
tion.] Biol. A mode of spontaneous genera Lion. 
Plasmology (plsezinp ldd^i). 1888. |f. as 
prec. + -logy. J The study of the ultimate cor- 
puscles of living matter. 

|| Plasmolysis (plseznylisis). 1885. [f. 

Plasmo- + Gr. Xvois loosing, setting free.] 
Biol. Contraction of the protoplasm of a vege- 
table cell with separation or freeing of the lining 
layer from the cell-wall, due to the withdrawal 
of liquid by exosmosis when the cell is placed 
in a liquid of greater density than the cell-sap. 
Hence Pla'amolyw v. to subject to p. Plasmo- 
lytic a. pertaining to, showing, or causing p. 
Plassoa (plse's^h). 1879. [a. G.plasson, 
a. Gr. vX&aawv, -oh, pres, pple. of vhaoauv 10 
mould* ] Biol. The homogeneous protoplasm of 
hypptheticaJlpriiiiitive organisms, not yet differ* 
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en dated into nucleus and general cell-substance, 
or that of non-nucleated cells or cytodes. 

-plast, comb, element repr. Gr. nhacrrbi 
formed, moulded, in bioplast , endoplast , etc. 
Plaster (plantar), sb. Also Sc. and north, 
dial, plaiater (pll'stsj). [OE. piaster, ad. pop. L. 
plastrum , shortened from emplastrum , a. Gr. 
fpirA.atrrpoi', var. of ffinhatrTov plaster, salve, 
f. IfiirKaorbt vbl. adj. * daubed on or over \ 
In ME. reinforced by OF. piastre , mod.F. 
pldtre , only in branch II. The history of the 
form plaister is obscure. ] I. An external cura- 
tive application, consisting of a more or less 
solid substance spread upon a piece of muslin, 
skin, etc., and of such nature as to be adhesive 
at the temperature of the body ; used for the 
local application of a medicament, or for closing 
a wound, etc. See also Court-p., Sticking- 
p. b. fig. A healing or soothing means or 
measure ME. 

b. The breath of the people being but a sorry 
plaister for a wounded conscience 1635. 

II. x. A composition which may be spread 
or daubed upon a surface, as of a wall, in a 
plastic state, to harden ; spec . a mixture of lime, 
sand, and (usu.) hair, used for covering walls, 
ceilings, etc. ME. a. Sulphate of lime, gyp- 
sum : t (a) in its natural state ; (b) powdered, 
but not calcined ; used as a ground for painting 
and gilding, or for work in relief ; (c) calcined 
— Plaster of Paris, late ME. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-bronze, a plaster cast 
covered with bronze dust, to resemble a bronze; 
•jacket, in orthopaedic surgery, a body casing 01 
bandage stiffened with p. of Paris, for correcting cur- 
vature of the spine, etc. 1 -rock, -atone, raw gypsum. 

Plaster, v. MEL Also plaister (see prec.). 
[f. prec. sb., or a. F. plast rer, mod.F. pldtrer , 
to plaster (a wall).] x. trans. To overlay, or 
•over with builder's plaster or the like. b. trans f 
To bedaub, cover with any adhesive substance ; 
to overlay with excess of (vulgar) ornament, late 
ME. c. fig. To cover, load to excess, e. g. with 
praise ; also, to gloza over ; to botch, mend, or 
restore superficially. Also with over , up. 1546. 
a. To treat medically with a plaster. Also 
absol. late ME. b. fig. To soothe, alleviate ; 
hence, joc. to give compensation for. late ME. 
3. To apply (something) like plaster (or a plas- 
ter) upon a surface 1864. 4. a. To treat (wine) 

with gypsum or sulphate of potash to neutralize 
acidity. b. To dust (vines) with gypsum to 
prevent rot or mildew of the berries. c. To 
treat (land) with plaster of Paris. 1819. 

s. Why could be not plaster the chinks T Rus- 
kin. b. The Great Duke (the breast of whose . . coat 
was plastered with some half-hundred decorations) 
Thackrbay. C. To p. his friends with praise 1865. 
a. b. Clare.. gave the man five shillings to p. the 
blow T. Haxdv. Hence Pla’eterer, tplai-sterer, 
one who plasters buildings; one who moulds or casts 
figures in plaster. Pla’Btery a. of the nature of or 
like plaster 1 viscid, tenacious. 

Pla-stering, vbl. sb. 1440. Also plaister- 
lug. [-ing *.] x. The action of Plaster v. 
a. coner. Plastered work ; a coating of plaster, 
or of anything plastered or daubed on 1538. 
Plaster of Paris (pla:staravpse*ris). ME. 
[Plaster sb. II. 2. J A fine white plaster, 
consisting of gypsum rendered anhydrous by 
calcination, which swells and rapidly sets when 
mixed with water ; used for making moulds and 
casts, as a cement, etc. ; so called because pre- 
pared from the gypsums of Montmartre, Paris. 
Plastic (plae-stik), a . 163a. [ad. L. plasti- 
eus, a. Gr. irAaorrteor that may be moulded, f. 
ir\a<rr^t moulded, f. vKhoauv to mould, form.] 

I. In active sense, x. Characterized by mould- 
ing, or giving form to clay, wax, etc. ; capable 
of shaping or moulding formless matter, b. In 
surgery ; Concerned with remedying a defi- 
ciency of structure ; reparative of tissue ; as p. 
surgery , a p. operation 1879. a. Causing the 
growth or production of natural forms, esp. of 
living organisms ; formerly as an attribute of 
an alleged principle, virtue, or force in nature ; 
formative, procreative ; creative 1646. *.fig. 
in ref. to immaterial things, conditions, or 
forms, literary productions, etc. 166a. 

P; art, the art of ahaping or modelling f any art 
.t!. J iIb* 
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in which this it done, as sculpture or ceramics. 
>. artist 1 God, the great p. Artist i 
diminutives the plastick principle 


pliffed In seeds Sia T. Browne. j. The p. energy of 
the imagination 1877. 

IL In neuter and passive sense, x. Pertain- 
ing to moulding or modelling ; produced by 
moulding, modelling, or sculpture, as dist. from 
that which is drawn on a surface 1726. a. Sus- 
ceptible of being moulded ; readily assuming a 
new shape 1791. 3- Of immaterial things and 

conditions : Impressionable, pliable ; suscep- 
tible to influence ; pliant, supple, flexible 171 x. 
4. Biol, and Path . Capable of forming, or being 
organized into, living tissue, as p . lymph, etc. 
pertaining to or accompanied by such a pro- 
cess, as p. bronchitis 1834. 

a. P. sulphur, an allotropic form of sulphur ; see 
N.E.D. P. clay (Geol.),* name given (after F. ar. 
rile plastique) to the middle group of the Eocene 
beds, immediately underlying the London clay, now 
called the Woolwich and Reading series. 3. While 
his mind 's ductile and p.. Til place him at Dotheboys 
Hall 184a. 

III. absol. The p. : fa. The plastic principle 
or virtue; b. plastic art, plastic beauty x66i. 
Hence Pla*stically adv . Plasti city, the qua- 
lity of being p. 

Plasticine (plwstisfn). 1897. [f. prec. + 
-INE 4 .] Proprietary name of a plastic compo- 
sition, used in schools, etc. as a substitute for 
modelling clay. 

Plastid (plsrstid). 1876. [a. G. (Haeckel), 
f. Gr. wAa<rr<fa (see -PLAST) + •id, after Gr, 
-18 iov f dim. suffix.] 1. Biol. An individual 
mass or unit of protoplasm, as a cell or uni- 
cellular organism, a. Bot . A differentiated cor- 
puscle or granule occurring in the protoplasm 
of a vegetable call ; e.g. a chlorophyll-granule, 
a chromoplastid, or a leucoplastid 1885. 

Plastidule (plae-stidial). 1877. [a. G. 

plast idul (Haeckel), dim. of flastid ; see-ULK.] 
Biol. A hypothetical molecule or ultimate par- 
ticle of protoplasm, constituting a vital unit, 
and forming an element or constituent of a 
plastid or cell. 

Plastin (plse-stin). 1889. [f. Gr. u\a<sr6s 
(see -PLAST) + -IN I, after chromatin.'] Biol. A 
viscous substance found in the nucleus of a celL 
Plastogamy (plsest^-gimi). 1891. [f. Gr. 
vhaarbs moulded + -yafiia marriage.] Biol. 
The fusion of the protoplasm of two or more 
cells or unicellular organisms, as in the forma- 
tion of a plasmodium. Hence Plastoga’mic a. 
Plastron (plse*stqJTn). 1506. [a. F., breast- 
plate, etc., ad. It. piastrone, augm. of piastra 
breast-plate, prop, plate of metal ; see Piastre, 
Plaster.] x. a steel breast-plate formerly 
worn beneath the hauberk. Obs. exc. Hist. 
b. A leather-covered wadded shield or pad, 
worn by fencers over the breast 1693. a. In 
women's dress, A kind of ornamental front to 
a bodice; also, a loose front of lace, etc. 1876. 
b. In men’s dress, a starched shirt-front 1890. 
3. Zool. (After Cuvier.) The ventral part of the 
shell of a tortoise or turtle 1831. b. Applied to 
the corresponding part in various other animals, 
as in certain echinoderms, etc. 1854. 

•plasty, comb, element, repr. Gr. -aXaffr/a, 
f. flAcurrer formed, used in sense * mould ing, for- 
mation \ as in dermatoplasty, osteoplasty, etc. 
Plat (plaet), jA 1 arch, or dial. ME. [app. 
a. OF., flat surface or thing, dish, etc., sb. use 
of adj. plat , plate flat ; see Plat a/) I. A flat 
thing, part, or surface. +1. A Hat pie< 

S late (of metal) ; a sheet, slice -1593. e. The 
at part or side of anything ; +a. The flat of a 
sword ; b. The mould-board of a plough {dial.) 
late ME. 3. A flat country, a plateau or table- 
land. U.S. x8ia. 4. Mining. A widened space 
in a level, near the shaft, where trucks may 
cross, or ore is collected for hoisting, etc. 1874. 
IL A surface or place generally, ti. A surface 
in general (whether plane or not) -1593. 9. A 

place, spot, point of space ; a locality or situa- 
tion. Obs. exc. dial. 1558. 

Plat (plaet), tb.2 1511. [Collateral f. Plot 
sb. , infl. by prec.] L — PIX)T sb. I. a (which 
is found earlier). A piece of ground (usually) of 
small extent ; a patch ; a s grasrfi,, etc. *5*7* 

On a P. of rising ground, I near the far-off Curfco 
sound Milt. 

IL - Plot sb. IL z. Now only U.S. 

Plat (plset), sb. 3 Obs. or dial. 1503. [Col- 
lateral f. Plait sb., going with Plat v. l \ 1. 


PLATE 

— Plait sb. a. 1535. a. Naut . pi. Flat ropes 
made of rope-yarn, and plaited one over an- 
other. 

k. Her haire nor looae nor ti'd in formall p. Shah. 

(| Plat (pla), sbfi 1763. [F. f dish ; see Plats 
sb.] A dish. 

Olives, .a favourite 'plat ' of mine Byron. 

Plat (plaet), a. and adv. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[a. F. late pop. L. *flattus adj., flat, smooth ; 

perh. f. Gr. irAanir broad, flat. Cf. Place, 
Plate.] A. adj. +1. Flat, level; plane; plain 
-1584. fa. fig* ' Flat plain, blunt, straight- 
forward, downright, unqualifled ; esp. in phr. 
p. and plain -1560. B. adv. fx. Of position : 
In or into a flat position, flatly, flat ; level with 
the ground or any surlace -1598. 9. Of man- 

ner : Flatly, bluntly, straightforwardly. Often 
p. and plain . Now Sc. and n. dial, late ME. 
Plat (plset), v . 1 Pa. t. and pple. platted, 
late ME. [Parallel form of Plait v., going 
with Plat sb.*\ trans. To intertwine, inter- 
twist ; to plait (hair, straw, etc.) ; to form 
(hats, etc.) by plaiting ; ■■ Plait v. a. Now 
a less usual spelling than Plait (which, how- 
ever, in this sense, is usu. pronounced plat). 

Plat, vfi 1556. [In origin, collateral form 
of Plot v .] +1. trans. To plan ; to sketch 
-1609. a. »■ Plot v. 3. Now only U.S . 1751. 

Platan (plsrt&n). Also -ane. late ME. 
[ad. L .filatanus Plane sbX\ The Oriental Plane- 
tree {Platanus orientalis) : «* Plane sb . 1 1. 

|J Platanus (phe*tan#s). late ME. [L.,a. Gr. 
whbravos Plane jA 1 ] i. — pice. Also p.~tree. 
Now rare. a. Bot. The name of a genus of 
trees constituting the N.O. Platanacex. 

Platband (plae-tbaend). 1696. [a. F. plate- 
bande, f. plate fcm., flat + bande.) X. Arch. a. 
A flat rectangular moulding or fascia, the pro- 
jection of which is less than its breadth, h. 
The list or fillet between the flutings of a 
column. a. Hort. A narrow bed of flowers or 
strip of turf forming a border 1727. 

Plate (pl/it), sb. [ME. a. OF. plate thin 
plate, lamina of metal, etc., orig. fern, form of 
F. plat , plate late and med.L. plattus , -a, 
- um adj. * flat ’ ; see Plat a .] L A flat sheet 

of metal, etc. x. A flat, thin, usu. rigid sheet, 
slice, leaf, or lamina of metal or other sub- 
stance, of more or less uniform thickness and 
even surface, b. Anat., Zool., and Bot. A thin 
flat organic structure or formation 1658. a. As 
a material : Metal beaten, rolled, or cast into 
sheets, late ME. 3. a. One of the thin pieces 
of iron or steel composing plate-armour. b. 
(without a and pi.) Plate-armour ; often attrib . 
Cf. Breast-plate, etc. Now Hist, or arch. 
ME. 4. A flat piece or slab of metal, wood, 
etc., forming or adapted to form part of a piece 
of mechanism, etc. ; e. g. a. each of the parallel 
sheets of metal forming the back and front walls 
of a lock, or of a watch or clock ; b. one of the 
sheets of which ship's armour, steam-boilers, 
etc. are composed ; c. {Dentistry) the portion 
of a denture which fits to the mouth and holds 
the teeth; d. a Centre-board, late ME.; 
e. ( Wireless) the anode of a thermionic tube, 
orig. a flat plate, now a cylinder surrounding 
the cathode or filament 1918. 5. A smooth 

or polished plate of metal, etc. for writing 
or engraving on. late MEL b. Such a plate 
of metal, etc., bearing a name or inscrip- 
tion, for affixing to anything, as Brass p.. 
Door -p., Namk-^. 1668. c. Photogr. A thin 

sheet of metal, porcelain, or (now usu.) glass, 
coated with a film sensitive to light, on which 
photographs are taken 1840. 0 . A polished 

sheet of copper or steel engraved to print from ; 
hence b. an impression from this, an engraving. 
Also short for book-plate. c. A stereotype 
or electrotype cast of a page of composed 
movable types, from which the sheets ate print- 
ed 1834. 7. Arch. A horizontal timber at the 

top or bottom of a framing, as ground, roof, 
mil, window p. 1449. 8. A wheel-track con- 

sisting of a flat strip of iron or steel with a pro- 
jecting flange to retain the wheels, on which 
colliery trams are run ; an early form of rail- 
road ; also p.-rail. Locally retained for a rail- 
way rail ; cf. Plate-layer. 1835. 9. Mining 

Blood-p. - H amato- 


Shale, thin slaty rock 1794. 
Plates of glais iflgf. b. 
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PLATE 

blast a. j. In mail and p. of Milan steel Scott, g> 
c. A voheU-plaU measures 8* X 6* inches* half-plate 
(English) 61 X 4* inches | (P.&) 5^X4} inches; 
quarter-plate, 4} X 3! inches. Dry >. : see Dry a. 

n. A thin piece of iiiver or gold ; silver or 
gold utensils. +1. A silver coin ; usu. in full 
p. of silver, silvern p. ; spec, from x6th c. the 
Spanish coin real de plata, the eighth part of 
a piastre -1606. a. Precious metal ; bullion ; 
from x6th c. usu. silver, after Sp. plata. Now 
only Hist . late MG. 8* collect, sing. Utensils 
for table and domestic use, ornaments, etc., a. 
orig. of silver or gold, late M E. b. Extended 
to plated ware, and to other kinds of metal, as 
pewter p., electro-*., etc. 1545. 4. Her. A 

roundel argent 1509. 5* Orig., in Horse-racing \ 
a prize consisting of a gold or silver cup or the 
like given to the winner of a race ; now, also, 
a prize in other contests ; loosely, a contest in 
which the prize is a plate 167c. 

1. Realms 8c Islands were As plates dropt from his 
pocket Shaks. 3. A salt-cellar of silver,, .one of the 
neatest pieces of p. that ever I saw Pepys. b. Spoons 
and forks of real silver, not trumpery p. 1889. 5. 

Sclting-P .. a horse-race the condition of entry to 
which is that the winner roust be sold at a price pre- 
viously fixed. 

I 1 L A shallow, usu. circular vessel, orig. of 
metal or wood, now commonly of earthenware 
or china, from which food is eaten ; as dessert , 
dinner, fruit, soup p. 1450. b. trxnsf. That 
which is placed on a plate ; spe t,. f (a) a supply 
of food ; eating and drinking ; +(£) a dish or 
course 1577. c. A similar vessel of metal or 
wood used for taking the collection at places of 
worship, etc.; hence colloq., the amount taken 

^attril ? and Comb.t p.-basket, (a) a baize-lined 
basket in which silver spoons, forksj etc. are kept ; 
(£) a metal-lined basket for removing plates, etc. 
which have been used at table; -bolt, (a) a bolt 
which slides on a flat plate ; (£) a bolt having a wide 
flat head ; -bone, the shoulder-blade ; -cultivation, 
•culture, the culture of micro-organisms on glass 

f Utes ; -day. the day of the race fora p. ; -horse 
'latkk a; -lock, a lock having the outer case of 
wood : also, a lock in which the works are pivoted on 
an iron plate; -man, a man who has charge of 
plate (sense 3) ; -matter, stereotype matter for news- 
papers such as is sometimes supplied from a central 
establishment to local journals; -paper, paper of 
fine quality on which engravings are printed; -pow- 
der, a polishing powder for silver ware; -rack, a 
frame in which plates are placed to drain, or in which 
they are usu. kept ; also, a grooved framo for draining 
photographic plates ; p. tracery, A rch. that kind of 
solid tracery which appears as il formed by piercing 
a flat surface with ornamental patterns; -wheel, a 
wheel in which the hub is connected with the rim by 
a p.. instead of by spokes. 

Plate (pVlt), v . late ME. [f. prec.] X. 
trans. To cover or overlay with plates of 
metal, for ornament, protection, or strength; to 
cover (ships, locomotives, etc.) with armour- 
plates. 9. To cover articles made of the baser 
metals with a coating of gold or silver ; also 
iron with tin 170A. b. with on, upon, and con 
struction reversed 1790. 8- To make a stereo- 

type or electrotype plate of for printing 1907. 
4. Philately. To assign fa stamp, etc.) to its 
place as originally printed on a sheet ; to re- 
construct (a sheet of stamps) thus 1896. 
Plateau (plartiw, plsfetJu*). PI. plateaux, 
-eaua (-d»z). 1791. [a. F. OF. plate l flat piece 
of metal, etc., dim. of plat\ see Plat a.] x. 
Geog. An elevated tract of comparatively flat or 
level land; a table-land 1796. 9. Hist, a, 

An ornamented tray or dish for table-service, 
b. A decorative plaque 1791. 

Plateful (pl/i-tful). 17 66. [-ful.] The 
quantity with which a plate is fllled. 
Pla'te-gla'BB. 1797. [f. Plate sb. + 

Glass sb. J A fine quality of thick glass, cast in 
plates, used for mirrors, shop-windows, etc. 
Plate-layer (pl*i*t,lA»ai). 1836. orig. One 
who lays, keeps in order, and renews the plates 
(see Plate sb. I. 8) on a tramway or railway ; 
hence, a man employed in fixing and keeping 
in order the permanent way of a railway. So 
Pla'te-laydng. 

Pla*te-xnark. 1858. [f. Plate sb. + Mark 
sb. x. A name for the various marks legally 
impressed on gold and silver plate for the pur- 
pose of indicating maker, degree of purity, hall 
or place of assay, date, etc. ; ■ Hall-mark. 
The impression left on the margin of an 
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engraving by the pressure of the plate 1889. 
Hence Pla'te-marked a. having a plate-mark. 
Platen, platten (plxtfn, - n). [ME. 
plateyne, a. OF. platine, fiat piece, metal plate, 
f. plat adj. ; see Plat a. and -ine *.] ti. A 
flat plate of metal for various purposes -18x3. 
+9. = Paten x. 8 . Printing, An irou (for- 
merly wooden) plate in a printing-press, which 
presses the paper against the inked type so as 
to secure an impression. Also applied to similar 
parts in other machines. 1504. 

Comb. p. -machine, p. printing machine, a 
press having a p., as opp. to a rotary or cylinder- 
press. 

Plater (pl^i taiV 1771. [f. Plate v. and 

sb. + -er *.] x. One who plates articles with a 
film of gold, silver, etc., as electro-p., etc. 9. A 
inau who manufactures or applies metal plates, 
esp. in shipbuilding 1864, 3 - Horse-racing. A 

horse that competes chiefly in plate or prize 
races ; an inferior race-horse 1859. 
Plateresque (pleetore'sk), a. 184a. [ad. 
Sp. platereico , f. platero a silversmith, etc. (f. 
plata silver) + -esco ; sec -esquk.] Resembling 
silver work ; applied to a rich grotesque style 
of decoration, etc. 

Platform (plaenfpim), sb. 1550. [a. F. 
plalr forme, lit. ‘ flat form ’, ' plane figure , etc. ; 
see Plat a. and Form j£.] I. A plane surface ; 
a plane on the flat. +1. Geom. A plane figure 
(as a triangle, etc.) ; also, a plane surface, a 
plane; any surface -1674. ta. A plan or re- 
presentation on the flat (of any structure exist- 
ing or projected) ; a ground-plan ; a chart, 
map ; a draught to build by 1551. n. Fig. 
uses derived from sense I. a. tx. A plan, de- 
sign ; a model -1837. +b. A written outline or 

sketch ; a scheme ; a description -1727. *• 

A plan of action ; a scheme, design -1815. 
b. spec. A plan or draught of church govern- 
ment and discipline. Now Hist. 11573. +c- A 

plan of government or administration ; a plan 
of political action -I757« 

II. 1. You will . . follow the p. of the London petition 
Bukke. a. b. No existing Church can find any pat- 
tern or p. of its government in those early days 1881. 

HI. The surface or area on which anything 
stands. fx. The site of a group of buildings, 
a fort, a camp, or any structure -1796- "tb.fig. 
The ground, or basis of an action, event, calcu- 
lation, condition, etc. -1832. c. fig. A plane 
or level of action, thought, etc. rare. X870. 
9. A raised level surface or areas a. A level 
place for mounting guns in a battery X560. b. 
A natural or artificial terrace ; a table-land, a 
plateau 1580. t3- A division of the orlop of a 

man-of-war, between the cock-pit and the main- 
mast -1741. 4. A raised level surface formed 

with planks, boards, or the like 1727. b. A 
horizontal piece of flooring resting on wheels, 
as in a railway carriage, truck, or tram-car 
183a. c. A raised floor along the side of the 
line at a railway station, for convenience in 
entering and alighting from the trains 1838. 
5. spec . A piece of raised flooring in a hall, or 
in tne open air, from which a speaker addresses 
his audience, and on which the promoters of a 
meeting sit ; hence transf or allusively in ref, 
to discussion on a platform, platform oratory, 
etc. 1820. b. fig. A basis on which persons 
unitedly take their stand and make their public 
appeal ; spec . in U. S. politics, a public decla- 
ration of principles and policy issued by the 
representatives of the party assembled to nomi- 
nate candidates for an election 1844. 

1. C. Conversation in society is found to be on a p. 
so low as to exclude science, the saint, and the poet 
Emerson. a b. The station chosen.. was on a 
grassy p. i860. 4. C. Subway to platforms i, a, 3, and 
4 (mod.). 5. He lamented the growth of the p. He 
ignored the Presa 1901. b. I care nothing for names. 
All 1 ask for is a p. and an issue 1817. 

attrib . and Comb,, as pu-car {U.S.), -carriage, a 
low four-wheeled wagon or truck without sid«n, for 
transporting mortars and other heavy articles 1 
•crane, a crane mounted on a railway-truck ; -scale, 
a weighing-machine with a p. on which the object to 
be weighed is placed. 

Platform, v. 159a. [£ prec.] fx. trans. 
To plan, outline, sketch, draw up a scheme of 
(lit. and fig.) -1641. ta. To furnish (a build- 
ing) with a platform -1796. 8. To place on or 
as on a platform 1793. 4* To speak on a 
platform 1859. 


PLATITUDE 

s. To grant that church discipline is platformed la 
the Bible Milt. Hence Platformer. 

Pl&thelminth : see Platyhelminth. 
Platic (pltt'tik), a , 1635. [ad. late and 
med.L. platicus, ad. late Gr. wkarvnbs, -uc 6 s 
broad, diffuse, t wAarvr broad; see -ic.] 
Astrol. Of an aspect; Not exact or within a 
degree, but within half the sum of the * orbs 
of two other planets. 

Platin- (pWtin), comb. f. Platinum bef. a 
vowel, as in platinamine, an amine of platinum. 
Platina (nlse-tini, platrni). Now rare or 
Obs • 1750. [a. Sp., (platfna) platinum, dim. of 
plata silver ; see -ine 4 .] 1 he earlier name of 

Platinum. 

Plating (pl 4 'tin), vbl. sb. 1543. [f- Plate 

t. + -ing *.] x. The action of Plate v. ; esp. 
i. The process of coating with a thin layer of 

precious metal X825. b. Plate-racing 1865. 9. 

concr. The result or product of this action ; esp. 
an external layer or sheath of plates 1843 ; the 
surface of precious metal with which copper, 
etc. is plated 1833. 8- attrib . ■■ ' occupied or 

used in plating *, as p. hammer, (0) a heavy 
hammer for clinching ; (b) a steam-hammer for 
working on armour-plate, etc. 1543. 

Platinic (pl&tl*nik), a. 184a. [f. Platin- 
um + -ic.] Chem. Applied to those compounds 
of platinum in which it exists in its higher de- 
gree of valency, i.e. as a tetrad ; os p. chloride 
PtCl 4 ; opp. to Platinous. 

PlatinlferouB (plsetinrferos), a. i8a8. [f. 
Platinum + -ferous.] Bearing or yielding 
platinum. 

Platinize (pl«*tin3iz),z>. 1835. [f. Platin- 
um + -IZE.’J trans. To coat with platinum. 
Hence Platinization. 

Platino- (plse’tinn), comb, form of Pla- 
tinum ; spec, in Chem. denoting compounds in 
which it is divalent. 

Platinode (pla: tin*»d). 1839. [f. Platin- 
UM + Gr. Ms path, as in anode, etc.] Electr 
The negative plate or pole (cathode) of a vol- 
taic cell (often of platinum) ; opp. to ZlNCODE. 

Platinoid (plactinoid), a. and sb. 1864. [f. 
Platinum + -oid.] A. adj. Resembling pla- 
tinum. B. sb. Name for an alloy of nickel, 
zinc, copper, and tungsten, of a silvery whito 
colour, and resembling platinum in non-liability 
to tarnish, etc. 1885. 

Platino*SO-, comb, form of mod.L. plating 
SUS Platinous. 

Platinotype (plsrtimtoip). 1880. [f. 

Platino- + Type.] Photogr. A process of 
photographic printing by which prints in pla- 
tinum-black are produced ; a print produced 
by this process 1884. 

Platinous (plartinas), a. 184a. [f. next + 
-ous c.] Chem. Applied to those compounds 
of platinum in which it exists in its lower de- 
gree of valency, i.e. as a dyad. Cf. Platinic. 
Platinum (plae tinfim). x8ia. [mod.L., 
altered from Platina, after the names of other 
metals in -urn.) 1. A somewhat rare metal 
(orig. named Platina), of a white colour like 
silver, but less bright, very heavy, ductile, and 
malleable, unaffected by all simple acids, and 
fusible only at an extremely high temperature ; 
used chiefly in chemical and other scientifio 
processes, and in setting precious stones. Sym- 
bol PL 9. attrib. a. Made or consisting of 
platinum 1840. b. Of, related to, containing, 
or combined with platinum ; as f, ore, p. salts ; 
with names of other metals denoting alloys, as 
p. -iridium , -steel 1849. 

Comb. 1 p.-black, a black powder resembling lamp* 
black, consisting of p. in a finely-divided state « 
-lamp, an incandescent lamp having the filament 
made of p. ; -metals, name for the class of metals 
comprising p_. and certain others, viz. iridium, osmi- 
um. palladium, rhodium, and ruthenium, associated 
with it ; -zinc a. formed of plates alternately of p. and 
tine, as a voltaic cell. 

Platitude (plse-titidd). 181a. [a. F., f. 
flat Plat a., after altitude, etc. ; see -tude.] 
1. Flatness, dullness, insipidity, commonplace- 
ness (in speech or writing). a. A flat, dull, 
or commonplace remark or statement; esffc 
one uttered with an air of importance 28x5. 

1. A repartee, .which has all the profound p. of 
medisevafwit Rosssm* ” “ ' ’ 

to utter platitudes. 


Hence Plautu'diniM a 
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PLATITUDINARIAN 

Platitudinarian (plse«titiSdine*Ti*n), sb. 
and a. 1854. [f. Platitude, after latitude - 
isarw*.] A. if. One who utters or deals In 
platitudes. B, adj. Characterized by platitude ; 
addicted to the use of platitudes 1866. 

A. A political p. as insensible as an ox to e v er y - 
thing he can't turn into political capital Gao, Eliot 
H ence Platltudina uiajaiam. 

Platitudinous (phetiti£'din9s), a . x86a. 
[f. as prec. + -ous ; of. multitudinous .] Cha- 
racterized by or of the nature of a platitude ; 
full of platitudes ; uttering or writing platitudes. 
Hence Platitu'dinous-ly adv., neos. 

Platonic (pl&tp*nik), a. and sb. 1533. [ad. 
L. Platonicus, a. Gr., f. UXdrcuv Plato ; see -JC.] 
A. adj. z. Of or pertaining to Plato (b.C. 439- 
c 347), or his doctrines ; conceived or composed 
suer the manner of Plato. b. Of a person : 
That is a follower of Plato 1654. a. Applied to 
love that is purely spiritual for one of the oppo- 
site sex. (As orig. used, amor platonicus was a 
synonym of amor socraticus , which denoted the 
kind of interest in young men with which 
Socrates was credited, and had no ref. to 
women. ) 1636. b. F eeling or professing Platonic 
love 1650. 

t P. bodies (Goom.), a former name for the five 
regular solids (tetrahedron, cube, octahedron, dode- 
cahedron, icosahedron). P. year, a cycle in which 
the heavenly bodies were supposed to go through all 
their possible movements and return to their original 
relative positions \ sometimes identified with the 
period of revolution of the equinoxes (about *5800 
years ; see Pkkcxssiom). 

B. sb. +1. A follower of Plato; a Platonist 

-1840. ta. A Platonic lover -x 7^7. 8- (Usu. 

pi.) Platonic love: the acts or doings of a Pla- 
tonic lover 1796. So Platcnlcal a. = above adj. 
In all senses ; -ly adv., -nets. 

Platonism (pl/i'tfiniz’m). 1570. [ad. mod. 
L. platonismus , f. Or. n \ 4 ltwv Plato ; see 
-ism.] x. The philosophy of Plato, or of his 
followers. a. (with pi.) A doctrine or tenet of 
Platonic philosophy ; a saying of, or like those 
of, Plato 1610. 3. The doctrine or practice of 

Platonic love 178a. 

Platonist (pl^*t6nist). 1549. [ad. med.L. 
flatonis/a, f. Gr. XIAdran/; see -1ST.] A fol- 
lower of Plato ; one who holds the doctrines or 
philosophy of Plato, b. A Platonic lover 1756. 

PlatonLze (pl#*t5noiz), v. 1608. [ad. Gr. 
vXarojvL^iv, £ UK&tojv Plato; sec -IZE.] x. 
intr. To follow the doctrine of Plato ; to philo- 
sophize after the manner of Plato ; to be a Pla- 
tonist. 9. trans. To give a Platonic character 
to ; to render Platonic 1850. 

Platoon (pl£ts2*n), sb. 1637. [ad. F. pelo- 
ton little ball, platoon, dim. of pelote ; see Pel- 
let sb . and -oon.] x. Mil. A small body of 
foot-soldiers, operating as an organized unit ; 
a sauad detached for purposes of drill or firing a 
volley, etc. ; disused from c 1850 to 19x3, since 
when it has denoted : A quarter of a company, 
tb. transf. A volley fired by a platoon -1889. a. 
fig. A squad ; a company or set of people 1711. 

a. If you speak of the age, you mean your own p. 
•{people fisBiBON, 

Platter (plsrtw). Now chiefly arch, or U.S. 
[ME. plater, a. AF., f. flat dish. ] A flat dish or 
plate lor food ; later, often a wooden plate. 
Comb, tp.-faced «. having a broad, round, flat face. 

Pia*ttmg, vbl. sb. 1483. [f. Plat vA + 
-ING 1 .] i. Plaiting, a. Plaited straw, grass, 
palmetto, or the like, in ribbon-like strips, for 
making hats, etc. 1795 

Platy (pl/iti), a. 1533. [f- Plate sb. + 
-t 1 .] Ti. Consisting or formed of plates; 
plate-like >1613. a. Gtol. Consisting of or 
easily separating into plates ; flaky 1806. 

Platy- fplseti), =* Gr. vAarv-, comb, form 
of n\arb i broad, flat. 

Platycephalic (-sffae'lik), -cephalons (•se’fSlas) 
(Gr, xc^aAi) bead] adji., having a flat or broad head f 
tpec. in Cranio m. applied to a skull of flattened form, 
having a vertical index of lass than 70. Platy CM 
tnic f-knf’mik) [Gr. avij mv tibia] a., Anat. of the 
tibia, broad ana flat j also, of a person, having such 
tibiae j so jlPlatycne*mia [mod.L.], -cne mism, 
•ene my, platycnemic condition. Platymeter 
(ptfti'mftaj) IOmeter], Electr. an epparatiis for 
measuring the inductive capacity of different dielec- 
trics in the form of plates or disks. 

, Platytielnrinth (plaetihelmin}). Also 
plathelmtnth. 1890. [f. mod.L. pi. Platyhel- 
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mint ha, -thes, f. Platt- + Gr. X\puvt {\Xptv 9 -) 
worm : see Helminth.] Zool. An animal of 
the group Platyhclmintha or Platy helminthes, 
comprising the nemertean, trematode, cestode, 
and turbellarian worms ; a flat-worm. 
Platypod (plse-tippd), a. and sb. 1846. [f. 
Gr. wXarbirovt, flarvwl- -flat-footed; cf. 
next] Zool. Having broad or flat feet ; spec. 
belonging to the group Platypoda of monotre- 
matous mammals (typical genus Platypus), or 
to the group Platypoda of gastropod molluscs, 
having a broad flat foot adapted for crawling ; 
also in Omith. syndactyl. Also sb., an animal 
of this group. 

|| Platypus (plse*tip£s). 1799. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. 1 rXarvnovs, f. uA arvs flat + vov s foot.] 
Zool. A name of the Ornithorhynchus or 
duck-mole of Australia. 

Platyrrhine, platyrhine (plsetirain), a. 

(sb.) 1849. [ad. mod.L. platyrrhinus, i. Gr. 

irAanJr PLATY- + fils, fir- nose.] x. Zool. Be- 
longing to the division Platyrrhini of the order 

g uadrutnana, including aU the apes of the 
ew World and comprising those apes or 
monkeys which have the nostrils considerably 
apart and directed forwards or sideways, and 
the thumbs nearly or quite non-opposable. b. 
sb. A platyrrhine monkey, a. Anthropol. Hav- 
ing the nose, or the nasal bones, fiat or broad ; 
having a nasal index of from 51 to 58. b. sb. 
A platyrrhine person or skull 1886. 

Plaud, v. Now rare or Obs. 1598. [ad, L. 
plaudere to applaud, clap the hands.] trans. 
To applaud ; to praise. Hence Plaud sb. ap- 
plause, praise. 

Plaudit (pl§-dit). 1624. [Shortened from 
next ] An act of applauding ; a round of ap- 
plause ; any emphatic expression of approval. 
Tha noisy plaudits of the pit and gallery 1883. 

|( Pl&udite (plg’ditz). 1567. [a. L., a pi. 

imper. of plastdere to applaud ; the customary 
appeal for applause made by Roman actors at 
the end of a play. The final ~e ult. became 
mute, whence Plaudit.] An appeal for ap- 
plause at the end of a performance. 
Platrditor. firreg. f. Plaudit + -or ; cf. 
auditor :] One who applauds. Coleridge. So 
P lau*ditory a. applauding, applausive. 
Plausibility (pl§zlbi*lfti). 1596. [£ L. 
flausibilis (see Plausible) + -ity. J The qua- 
lity of being plausible. *fi. Readiness to ap- 
plaud -1644. t». The quality of deserving 

applause or approval; agreeableness of man- 
ner or behaviour, affability ; with pi . an instance 
of this -1681. 8. Of an argument, statement, 

etc. : Appearance of reasonableness ; specious- 
ness 1649. b. (with //.) A plausible argument, 
statement, or the like x66o. c. Of a person : 
Fair-spokenness X754. 

3. Tha last excuse., was allowed, .to have more p.. 
but less truth Swift, b. Political plausibilities will 
reconcile men to everything, save the deprivation of 
their property x88r. 

Plausible (pl5-xn/l), a. {sb.) 1541. [ad. L. 
flausibilis, f. plaus -, ppL stem of plaudere to 
applaud; see -IBLE.J ti. Deserving of ap- 

? lause; praiseworthy, commendable -171X. 

a. Acceptable, agreeable, pleasing ; generally 
acceptable, popular -1838. jb. Of persons, etc. : 
Agreeable, ingratiating, winning -X84X. 8* Hav- 
ing a show of truth, reasonableness, or worth ; 
apparently acceptable ; fair-seeming, specious. 
(Chiefly of arguments or statements.) 1565. b. 
Of persons s Fair-spoken (with implication of 
deceit) 1846. B. absol, or as sb. That which 
is plausible : a plausible statement, etc. 1654. 

3. Little aided by conjecture, however p, 1876. b. 
A p* cunning kind of fellow 1875. Hence Plau*aible« 
QMS (now rare), plausibility. Plaunribly ado. 


Plausive (plj’siv), a. Now rare. 1598. [t 

Having the 

_ „ . . „ . . . re. fa. - 

Plausible x, a, 3. Shaks. 

a Ham. 1. iv. 301 All's Well re. 1 . 19. 

Plautine (pl$tain), a. z86i. [ad. L. Platt- 
tinus.'] Pertaining to, characteristic of, or In 
the style of the Roman comic poet Plautus (died 
B.C. 184). 

Pl»y (plA), si. [OE. pUga (Jlsega, flaga). 
wk. sb. from root of phgjfiSan, -dan, etc, to 
Play, q.v.] L Exercise, free movement or 
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action. tx. Of living beings : Active bodily 
exercise ; brisk and vigorous action of the body 
or limbs, as in dancing, leaping, etc. -ME, b. 
The action of lightly and briskly wielding and 
plying (a weapon, etc.). Also in comb., as 
sword-p, OE, a. Of physical things : Rapid, 
brisk, or light movement: elusive change or 
transition (of light or colour); light motion 
about or impact upon something 1638. 3. fig. 

and gen* Action, activity, operation, working ; 
oftenimplyingthe ideas of rapid change, variety, 
etc, (Now usu. of feeling, fancy, thought, etc. ; 
formerly of persons. ) X599. 4. Free or unimped- 
ed movement (usu. from or about a fixed point) ; 
the proper motion of a piece of mechanism, 
or a part of the living body 1653. b. Freedom 
or room for movement ; the space in or through 
which anything can or does move 1659. c. fig. 
and gen. Free action ; scope for activity 1641. 

m. Iridescent p, of colours 1675. 3. Euen p. of Bat- 
taile Shaks. The lively p. of fancy 1875. Phr. In 
full p. : acting with its full force. To hold or keep 
va person, etc.) in p. t to keep exercised, occupied, ok 
engaged : to give (a person) something to do (usu. in 
the way of self-defence or delay). To come into p. 1 
to come into action or operation. To bring or call 
into f . : to bring into action, make active. To make 
f . : in Pacing and Hunting, to exercise pursuers or 
followers: in Pugilism, to deliver blows actively: 
hence gr*. to act effectively: to hasten or hurry on. 
To moke f. with : to exercise or display freely. 4. 
Give him [the chub) p. enough before you offer to 
take him out of the water Walton. The girl was an 
arch, ogling person, with, .agreatp. of shoulders 1897. 

IL Exercise or action for amusement, etc. 
x. Exercise or action by way of recreation ; 
amusement, sport. Atp., engaged in playing 
ME. tb. Amorous disport ; dalliance. -1667. 
a. Jest, fun, sport (as opp. to earsust) ; trifling. 
Often in phr. in p. ME. 3. (with pi.) A par- 
ticular diversion ; a game, a sport. Now rare 
or Obs. OE. t4- A trick, dodge, * game ’ ( Obs. 
exc. as in 7) -1746. 5. The playing of a game 

X450. b. Manner or style of playing ; skill in 
playing 1531. c. A point in playing, a special 
device in a game 1778. 0 . spec. Gaming, 

gambling ME« 7. In phrases fair p.,foul p . : 
rarely lit . ; usu. fig. action, conduct, dealing ; 
see Fair a .. Foul a . 1440. 8. [from the 

notion of recreation, sense II. xl Cessation or 
abstinence from work ; the condition of being 
idle, or not at work 1601. 

s. All work and no p. makes Jack a dull boy Provb. 

а. The king . .made her answer port in emest, part in 
p. merely 15x3. Phr. f P. qf words 1 a placing or 
trifling with words so as to produce a rhetorical or 
fantastic effect. P. on or upon words: a pun. I 
She was fond of all boy’s plays Jane Austen. 5. P 
was very slow,.. twenty minutes being consumed in 
getting ten runs 188a. Phr. In/. 1 said of a ball, etc. 
«■ being played with. So out of p. Hence transf. 
(in Cricket and Football), that part of the ground 
within definite boundaries, in which the game is 
carried on. Child's /, a very easy or trifling matter. 

б. A young nobleman, ..ruined by p. 1769. 7. It was 
hardly fair p. — it was almost swindling Lvnow. 8. 
When luineis and colliers strike they term it going to 
p. Disraeli. 

HL Mimic action. 1. A dramatic or theatri- 
cal performance OE. b. transf. A performance, 
proceeding, piece of action (in real life) 1581. 

a. A dramatic piece, & drama 1440. 

z. Wee had a p. called Twelve Night i6or. Phr. at 
or to the p. D. This little p. being achieved, the 
Marquis of Steyne made, two profound bows.. and 
passed on Thackeray. 

+IV. Performance on a musical instrument 
rare. -1755- 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-acting, the performance 
of a play or plays 1 now usu. joc. playing a part, pos- 
ing 1 -actor, an actor of plays, a diamatic performer: 
•actress, a female actor or plays ; t-ClUD {Golf), a 
driver 1 -light, the author's proprietary right of per- 
formance of a musical or dramatic composition: 
•room, a room la which children may play 1 -table* 
a gaming table. 

Play (pi*), v. [OE. plegan (cf. prec.), 
corresp. to Muu.pleyen,pleten,playen to danct 
for joy, rejoice, be glad. Primary notion : * to be- 
stir or busily occupy oneself'.] L To exercise 
oneself, act or move energetically ; to actuate, 
exercise (a craft, etc.), tx, intr. To exercise 
or occupy oneself ; to act, operate, work -1677. 

b. To strut, dance, or otherwise display itself, 
as a code bird before the hens. Also p. up. 1765. 
a. Of living beings : To move about swiftly, 
with a lively or capricious motion ; to fly, dart 
to and fro ; to frisk ; to flit, flatter OE. 3. Of 
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things ; To move briskly or lightly, esp. with 
irregular motion, as lightning, flame, etc. ; to 
change rapidly, as colours in iridescence; to 
strike lightly upon something, as waves, wind, 
light, etc. 1590. 4. To bubble and roll about 

as a boiling liquid ; to boil. Obs. exc. dial, late 
M E. 5. To move, revolve, or oscillate freely 
(usu. within a definite space); to have its proper 
unimpeded movement, as a piece of mechanism, 
a limb, etc. ; to have free play 1595. fl. trans. 
To cause to play, to ply. a. To wield (some- 
thing) lightly and freely ; to keep in motion or 
exercise 1589. b. To discharge, fire, let off j 
(artillery, etc.) on or upon persons or things ; 
to cause (a fountain, etc.) to play 1595. c. 
Angling. To eive play to (a fisn) ; to allow (It) 
to exhaust itself by pulling against the line 1741. 
d. To cause to move or pass lightly, flutter, 
glitter, etc. ; to exhibit with brilliant effect ; to 
draw lightly upon a surface 1716. 7. intr. To 

operate artillery, to fire (on or upon persons or 
things); also said of the artillery, or of a mine, 
etc. : To be discharged or fired x6ox. 8. Of 
a fire-engine, fountain, etc. : To emit a jet of 
water, to spout. Also said of the water, or 
of a fireman, etc. 1666. g. brans. To practise, 
perform, do (some action) ; to execute (a move- 
ment) ; usu. to practise in the way of sport, de- 
ceit, etc. (a trick, joke, etc. : const, on or upon, 
or with simple dative). In mod. use also with 
off (implying successful action; see Off A), 
late ME. 

1. There is an invisible Agent,.. who plays in the 
dark upon us Silt T. Bbownk. a. Bats.. as they p. 
over pools and streams 1767. 3. A splendid silk.. 
Where like a shoaling sea the lovely blue Play’d into 
green Tennyson. Jig. Alfred allows his fancy to p. 
round the idea 1869. 5. Warme life playes in that 

Infants veines Shaks. The Tiller playeth in the 
Gunroome 1617. 6. a. + To p. (a good) knife and 

fork, to eat (well or heartily) g so to p. a good stick , 
to fence well. 7. The Cannon on each Side began to 
d. Steele. 8. The fountains played in his honour 
Macaulay, o. Man . . Plaies such phantastique tricks 
before high heauen, As makes the Angels weepe 
Shaks. 

XL To exercise oneself in the way of diversion 
or amusement. x. intr. To amuse or divert 
oneself in any way ; to sport, frolic OE. b. To 
■port amorously ; euphem. to have sexual inter- 
course. Now rare or Obs. OE. a. P. with : 
to amuse oneself with ; to treat (anything) lightly 
or frivolously: to dally, trifle, or toy with ME. 
3. To trifle with, late ME. 4. To make sport 
or jest at another's expense ; to mock. Now 
rare . OE. fi. To abstain from work ; to take a 
holiday. [From sense II. 1.] Now dial. (esp. 
of men on strike or out of work), late MR 
s. To playe with fooles, oh, what a foole was I 

2 76. s. As children, we p. with our meat when we 
ould eat It Baxter. 3. I’d recommend you not to 
p. with 1 post captains ' Marry at. P. on or upon a 
word or words, to pun. 4. P. with, to make sport 
of, ridicule, mock at | to befool. 5. Master Slender 
Is let the Boyes leaue to play Shaks. Of the 70,000 
men * playing 40,000 are non-unionists 1894. 

HI. To engage in a game, etc. x. trans. To 
exercise oneself in, engage in, practise (a defi- 
nite game) OE. b. To represent or imitate in 
■port ; to practise or deal with ia a trifling way. 
Also with obj. cl. to pretend (that . • .) for sport, 
late ME. a. intr. To take part in a game. 
In Cricket said esp. of the batsman. ME. b. 
spec . To play for stakes ; to game, gamble 1511. 
e. imper. Play / In Cricket, said by the bowler 
Immediately before the delivery of the ball, or 
by the umpire at the beginning of a match or 
Innings ; also in Lawn Tennis by the server at 
the beginning of each service 1787. d. transf. In 
Cricket , said of the * wicket * in ret to the effect 
of its condition upon the play 1866. 8- fig* OT 
gen. To act, behave, conduct oneself (in some 
specified way) 144a 4. P. at \ a. To take part 
In (a specified game) ; also fig. ME. b. To 
represent in sport 1840. 6* trans. with per- 

sonal object, a. To play against, late ME, b. 
Cricket, etc. To emptoyin a match ; to include 
In a team x88>. 6. To stake in a game ; to 

hazard at play X483. b. To play tor, or in 
order to gain (something) j to gain by playing ; 
In phr. to p. Booty, to p. a Prize. 7. a. Chess , 
etc. To move (a man) to another square on the 
board 156a. b. Cards. To take (a card) from 
one's * hand * and lay It face upwards on the 
table. In gne's turn 1680. c. In cricket, and 
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other ball-games: To strike (the ball) with 
the bat, racket, stick, cue, etc., or to deliver it 
with the hand, so as to send or place it in a 
particular direction or position 189®* d. P« 
on (Cricket) : of a batsman, to play the ball 
on to his own wicket, putting himself 'out* 
188a. 8. To bring into some condition by 

playing, e.g. to p. oneself in, to get into form 
for play 1869. 9 * fig. a. To use or treat as a 

counter or plaything. Cowley. b. To pit (one 

S irson, thing, or party against another), esp. 

r one’s own advartage. Now usu. p. off. 
1643. c. P. off : to cause (a person) to exhibit 
himself disadvantageous!/ 171a. d. To palm 
off 1768. 

s. To p. Bo- prep, Duck and Drake, Fast and 
loose (see these worus). To p. the game : L e. ac- 
cording to the rules, fairly t henre to r play fair’, act 
honourably ( collocX b. We played that we were 
gypsies 1890. a. Well played, sir 1 1884. b. Playing 
for his last stake 1809. 3. To p. fair : to play ac- 

cording to the rules, without cheating j hence, to act 
justly or honourably. Top. false, foul, foully \ also 
to p. a person false : to cheat in a game or context j 
to deceive, betray. To p. into the hands if: to act 
so as to give an advantage to (another, either partner 
or opponent). To f. it on s to p. a trick upon, take 
in, cheat ; so to p. (low) down on, to take n mean or 
unfair advantage of (slang or colloq.). To p. on or 
upon the square (see Square). 4. a. The kyng & the 
Emperor playd at tennice 1548. There, two can p. 
at inat ^ame Lytton. b. To p. at bolding courts 
and receiving petitions Macaulay. 5. a. •I’ll p. you 
for a hundred pounds, Doctor 1 1 183a. b. Bowlers 
who are played for their bowling only 1892. 6. TweL 

N. il v. 307. P. away : to lose in gambling ; fig. to 
waste, squander. 7. b. fig. Top . one's cards well 
(fig.), to make good use of one’s resources or chances. 
%. To p. time out, to extend the play until the ap- 

g linted time. 9. b. The Sultan likes to p. off one 

offer against another 1885. 

IV. To perform instrumental music, x. intr. 
To perform upon a musical instrument. Const. 
on, upon. OE. b. Said of the instrument or the 
music itself 1588. a. trans . To perform (music, 
a piece of music) on an instrument 1509. 3. 

To perform on (a musical instrument) ; to cause 
(it) to sound 1 727. 4. With in, out, off, down , 

etc. : To lead, dismiss, or accompany (per- 
sons) with instrumental music 1844. 5* fig' a * 

P. on or upon : to practise upon x6oa. b. To 
p. first, etc., fiddle*, see Fiddle sb. So to p. 
second , to take a subordinate part. 1809. 

x. Tber herd 1 pleycn vpon an harpe . . Orpheus fill 
craftely Chaucer. a. When thou, my music, music 
play’st, Upon that blessed wood Shaks. 5. You 
would p. vpon mee; you would seein to know my 
stops Shaks. 

VL To perform dramatically, etc. x. trans. 
To perform as a spectacle upon the stage, etc. ; 
to act (a drama, etc.), late ME. a. P. out : 
to perform to the end ; fig. to bring to an 
end ; rtfL to become obsolete or effete 1596. 
b. intr. for rtfl. or pass. 1835. c. pa. pple. 
Played out : performed to the end, over and 
done with ; also, exhausted, effete, worn out 
1863. 8. trans. To act the part of. late ME. 4. 
Hence fig. in real life : To sustain the character 
of. (Almost always with the before the object.) 
late ME. 5. To act (a part, the part of), lit . 
or fig. X470. 6. intr. To act a drama, or a part 

in a drama; to perform 1580. 7. P. up to 

( Theatr. slang ) : to act in a drama so as to 
assist another actor ; hence, to back up ; to 
flatter, toady 1809. 

s. The wbil’st this Flay is Playing Shaks. a. He 
was decidedly of opinion that Mr. Gladstone was 
played out 1887. 3. I could p. Ercles rarely Shaks. 

a. Phr. ’Jo p. the Devil, the Fool, the Man, the 
Mischief, Possum, Truant, etc. : see the sbs. 5, In 
the final struggle . . England played her part well x88x. 
Hence Playable a. capable of being played 1 (of a 
cricket or football ground) fit for playing on. 

Play-bill (pl^'bil). 1673. A bill or placard 
announcing a play and giving the names of the 
performers. 

Play-book (plr»*buk). (Also as one word or 
two.) 1535. A book of plays. 

Play-day (pl£i*cU»). 1601. A day given np 
to play ; esp. a school holiday. Obs. or arch. 
b» A week-day on which miners, etc. do not 
work 1893. 

Player (pl/**w). [OK. ph gen, f. plcgan , 
Play v. +-er *.l 1. One who plays ; one who 
is practised or skilful at some game, usu, speci- 
fied in the context, late ME. b. A gambler 
1483. g. A professional player (at a game or 
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sport) 1861. a. A dramatic performer; an 
actor 1453. 8- One who plays on a musical in- 
strument 1463. 4. Billiards (Pool), Croquet. 

The ball which, after the person playing has 
finished his break, will play on his ball 1866. 

1. The bystanders (which common lye see more 
then the piRiers) 156a. a. A. Y . L. 11. viL 140. 5. 

Comb. P.-piano, a piano fitted with an apparatus 
enabling it to be played automatically, 
Pla-yfedlow. 1513. A companion in play; 
usu. said of children or young people. 

Playful (plri-ful), a. ME. [f. Play sb. + 
-ful.J Full of play, frolicsome, sportive ; also, 
pleasantly humorous or jocular, merry. Hence 
Play*ful»ly adv. , -ness. 

Playgoer (pl^i gwj). i8aa. [f. Play sb. 4- 
Goer ; cf. church-goer.] One who (habitually) 
goes to the theatre. So Play'-godng sb. and a . 

Playground. 1794. A piece of ground 
used for playing on, esp. one attached to a 
school ; hence, any place of recreation. 
fig. Switzerland, the p. of Europe (mod.). 

Playhouse. 1599. A building in which 
plays are acted ; a theatre. 

Playing (pl£*ig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Play 
v. + -ing M The action of Play v. 

attrib. ana Comb., ms p.-card = Card sb.* 1 1 -field, 
a field or piece of ground for playing in ; orig. applied 
esp. to the playgrounds at Eton, now to any school 
field* used for games. 

Playlet. 1911. [See -let.] A short play. 
Playmate (pl^-mr it). 1643. [LPlatj*. + 
Mate ^. a ] A companion in play, a playfellow. 
Play '-off. 1906. [f. Play v. + Off adv.'] 

An additional match to decide a draw or tie ; 
a replay. 

Playsome (plr>-s£m), a, Now chiefly dial. 
1612. [f. Play sb. + -some.] Inclined to play ; 
playful. Hence Play*some-ly adv., -ness. 
Plaything 1675. V- Flay sb. 

+ Thing.] A toy to play with, b .fig. A man, 
animal, or thing, treated as a toy 1680. 
Playtime (pi/Maim). x66i. [f. Playj*. 

+ Time A time for play or recreation. 
Playwright. 1687. Tf. Play sb. + Wright.] 
A maker or author of plays ; a dramatist 
|| Plaza (pla*>a, pla*sa). 1683. [Sp. t — pop. 
L. *plattia : — L. platca ; see Pi . ace sb.~\ In 
Spain, etc., A market-place, square. 

Plea (pip- [ME. plaid, plai, a. OF. plaid 
: — L. placitum ; sb. use of pa. pple. neut. of L. 
placere to please ; see Pi.acitum.] I. In Law, 

1. A suit or action at law ; the presentation of 
an action in court. Now Hist, and Sc. 9. a. 

A pleading ; an allegation formally made by a 
party to the court, in support of his case, late 
ME. b. A formal statement, written or oral, 
made by or on behalf of a prisoner or defen- 
dant, alleging facts either in answer to the in- 
dictment, or to the plaintiff’s declaration, bill, 
or statement of claim, ot showing cause why 
the prisoner or defendant should not be com- 
pelled to answer 1449. c. Special plea : in 
civil or criminal law, a plea either in abate- 
ment or in bar of an action or prosecution, 
alleging some new fact ; opp. to the general 
issue 1690. 

1. A p between two country squires about a barren 
acre upon a common 1735. Phr. To hold pleas , to 
iry actions at law, to ha*e jurisdiction j to hold a p., 
to try an action. Common pleas: orig., legal pro- 
ceedings on matters over which the Crown did not 
claim exclusive jurisdiction j later, actions at law 
brought by one subject against another, identified 
with civil sections. Pleas of the Crown (f Incite* 
Corona): orig., legal proceedings on matters over 
which the Crown claimed an exclusive jurisdiction, 
as being breaches of the king*s peace ; later, in Eng- 
land, including all ( criminal proceedings, ns opp. to 
common pleas or civil proceedings, a. b« Bedim s- 
tory, dilatory, etc .p. t see the aqja. 

IL x. Controversy, quarrel, strife. Now only 
Sc, ME. 9. That which is pleaded in justifica- 
tion or excuse ; a pleading ; an apology, pre- 
text, excuse 1550. tfi. That whioh is de- 
manded by pleading j a claim. Shaks. 

a. So spoke the Fiend, and with necessity, The 
tyrant’s p„ excused his devilish deeds Milt, a 
Merck. V. tv. i. 108, 003. 

Pleach (blflj), v. [ME. plecht, a. OF. 
+plechier, difil* form of OF, plessier, plaissier 
Flash n. 1 ] x. trusts, — Flash w. 1 i. a. - 
Plash v . 1 a. 1523, a* To entwine, inter* 
lace, tangle, plait 1830 


ft (f3«r, KAn). I (Ft. jm*). tt (G«. Mtfller). « (Fr. d*n«). S(eml). i (€•) (ttwre). f (*) <Mh). / (Fr. taitt). « (la, Inn, «Rth>. 



PLEACHED 

%. Poppied hair of fold Peraephone Sul-lraued ud 

pleached low down about her brows Swinbusns. „ ■ ' 1 / • - ' ' ,«• — . * 

Pleached (pin ft plf-t/ed),///.*,. 1599. prop- P r -„PP|e> of 

[f. prec. + -ED J. Of boughs : Interlaced, “ ™ _p 

tkek A Pm a _ r*** 


tangled; transf. of the arms, folded together 
l6°6. a. Fenced or overarched with pleached 
houghs, as an arbour. Now as a Shaksperian 
expression revived by Scott. 

■ .Walking in a thick p. alley in my orchard Shaks. 
Plead (plid), v. Pa. t. and pple. pleaded 
also pled (now Sc., dial., and 17 . S.), fplead 
[ME. plaiden , flaidi, a. OF. plaidier, l plaid ; 
see Flea j 4.] I. Intransitive uses. Ti. To 
litigate -155a b .Jig. To wrangle, argue with, 
against —1593* a * To address the court as 
an advocate on behalf of either party ME. 
b. Hence Jig. To urge a suit or prayer; to 
make an earnest supplication; to beg. im- 
plore. Const, with the person appealed to ; 
for the thing desired, or the person for whom 
one speaks ; also against, late ME. 3. To 
put forward a plea. Cf. Pleading vbl. sb. 
3. 1444. b. esp. To put forward an answer 
or objection to the plaintiffs bill, late ME. 

■. b. All Roger's services could not p. against this 
lll-tiined tenderness to a foe 1869. 3. a. P. over, to 

follow up an opponent's pleading by replying, etc., so 
overlooking some defect to which exception might 
have been taken Wharton. 

II. Transitive uses. fi. To go to law with, 
sue (a person) -1500. 9. To maintain (a plea 

or cause) by argument in a court of law. Also 
transf, 148a. 3. To sue for in a court of law. 

Also transf To beg. entreat for. ME. 4. a. To 
allege formally In the course of the pleadings. 
(Cf. Plea sb. I. a a.) 1460. b. To allege for- 
mally as a plea (Plea sb. I. ab). P. specially, 
to allege as a special plea (Plea sb. I. a c) 1531. 
c. Hence fig. To allege as a plea, esp. in de- 
fence, apology, or excuse, or as extenuating 
an offence 1454. 

a. P. the widow's cause 1777. 4. b. It would be 

vain to jx..tbe king’s command to do an unlawful 
act 1863. C. I can only p. my inexperience in this 
branch of literature W. faviNO. Phr. To p. not 
gnilty (in civil and criminal law), to deny liability or 
guilt | in Law- French, plaider de Hen coup able. So 
also fi?. to confess to an accusation or 
imputation. Guilty is technically not a plea, but a 
confession. 

Pleadable (plrdSb’l), a. [ME. a. AF. 
fltdablt — OF . ilaiiablt , (. plaidier to Plead j 
see -ABLE.] That may be pleaded. b. gen. 
That may be claimed, urged or alleged in be- 
half of a cause 1565, 


15^ 

Pleasant (pie-tint), a. (aJv.) [Late ME. 
. " U-'plniaKt, prop. pr. ppla of pit ‘ 

plaire to please ; see Please v. ] 1 . 

“ Pleasing; now, more vaguely : Agree- 
able to the mind, feelings, or senses'; such as 
one likes. 9. Having pleasing manners, de- 
meanour, or aspect; agreeable, good-humoured 
1560. •(■3. Humorous, iacetious ; merry, gay 

-178a. b. Hilarious from drink [rare or arch.) 
1596. +4» Amusing, ridiculous, tunny -1760. 

x. The pleasantest time of all the twenty-four hours 
Kingsley. Pleasant Sunday Afternoon (abbrev. 
P.S.A. ): a kind of service usu. held in a place of 
worship on a Sunday afternoon, diversified with music 
and addresses, a. Content and even p. under Hard- 
ships 1705. A clever woman is always a pleasanter 
companion than a clever man 1871. 4. With such 

other like p. lestes 1583, Hence Plea‘Bantl*y adv. 
ness. 

Pleasantry (ple-eintri). 1655. [a. F. plai- 
sant eric, f. plaisant PLEASANT, jocose; see 
-RY.J i. A pleasant and sprightly humour in 
conversation ; jocularity ; raillery, b. With a 
and pi, A humorous passage, action, or (now 
esp.) speech; a joke 1701. fa. Pleasure, 
pleasantness, enjoyment -1790. 

1. Pumping his brain for p., and labouring for wit 
«nterta ,n the sneering crowd around him 176 b. 
With their Censorious Plaisanteries upon the greatest 
ofAuthora and Worthies 1716. 


Pleader (plrdoj). [ME. playdur, -our, a. 
OF. plaideor, F. flaidevr, f. OK. plaidier , plai- 
der to Plead ; see -our, -er *.] 1. One who 

pleads m a law-court 5 an advocate. 9. gen. 
One who pleads, entreats, or intercedes 1607. 
8- See Special pleader, 


••But .ur„ if you Would b. your Count,!.. P.. your fT'c! imper *° nal “ e 

.ood tongue . . Might .top our Country™ Saa£ VJL’ £y rltliLTL of ft you p. Ann™. 


Please (pl/z), v. [ME. plaise , pleise, plese, a. 
OF. plaisir : — L. placers , f. root plac- xnplaci- 
dus gentle, mild, placare to calm, soothe. J I. 
fi. intr . To be agreeable; to give pleasure. 
Const, to, with . ME. only. 9. trans . To be 
agreeable to; to gratify, satisfy, delight Also 
absoL ME. b. refi. To gratify oneself. Also 
colloq. to do as one likes. 1586. 3. Imperson- 

ally, with formal subject it 1 To seem good to 
one; ^to be one's will or pleasure. (Equiv. to 
will ', ' choose ’, ■ think proper etc., with the 
person as subject.) ME. b. With omission of 
it: \o p. your honour, p . God, eic. Z440. 4. 

Passive . To be pleased : to be gratifiefl or de- 
lighted. Const, with, late ME. b. with inf. 
(or clause) expressing the subject of satisfaction. 
Also (b) To have the will or desire, to be moved ; 
(c) To think proper, vouchsafe, choose ; to be 
so obliging as; ( sarcastically ) to have the 
humour. late ME. 5. trans . To appease, 
pacify, satisfy. Obs. or dial, late ME. 

The thing pleased the king, and he did so Esther 
**■ 4 - nosol. For we that live to p.. must p. to live 
Johnson b. A.V.L. v. iv. 7 & 3. It pleased 

Silas to abide there still Acts xv. 34, 4. Nor can 

C»od be pleased with the perverted adoration *850. 
D, Bo pleased then To pay that dutie which you 
truly owe Shaks. My dear Sir I you are pleased to 
be amusing this morning Dibsaeu. 

IL intr. To be pleased, to like; to have the 
will or desire ; to have the humour ; to think 
P r ~ — • • 


PLEBS 

The opposite of pain. b. In bad sense : Sen* 
suous enjoyment as a chief object of life or end 
in itself 1596. c. In strictly physical sense ; 
Sensual gratification 1450. 9. One’s will, de- 

sire, choice, late ME. 3. A source or object of 
pleasure or delight 1495. 4. The quality which 
gives pleasure ; pleasureableness 153a 5. at t rib. 
as p.-boat, -ground, -house , - resort , etc. 171a. 

*; .Fain and p. are simple ideas, incapable of de* 
finition Burks. P. is what all creatures desire 1894. 
b. Men, some to Bus'ness, some to P. take; But 
every Woman is at heart a Rake Pops. But pleasures 
are like poppies spread. You seise the flower, the 
bloom u shed Burns, s. I will wait vpon his p 
Shaks, They were determined not to submit., to her 
wilt and p. Hume. 3. Your.. love of truth renders 
this a duty as well as a p. 1858. 4. The p. of pale 

colours 1869. 

Phrases. At (one's) at p. j as or when one 
pleases ; at will, at discretion. During (one’s) p. t 
while one pleases. 7 o do (one) esp.x to do a favour 1 
to please, gratify. Mem (woman) of p. t one who is 
devoted to the pursuit of sensual pleasure. To take 
(") p . : to be pleased, to delight (*/*, to do something, 
etc.). Hence Plea'eureful a. full of or fraught 
with p. Plea*8urelesa, devoid of p., joyless. 

Pleasure (ple-g»iii), v. 1538. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans . To give pleasure to ; to gratify (now 
rare) 1559. 9. intr. To take pleasure, to de- 

light. Const, in or to with inf. 1538. 


Pleading (plfdiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Plead 
s»* + *ino 1 .] The action of Plead v. fi, 

Litigation; hence, a lawsuit, action; a con- , -. . . .. - 

trovers/ -1556. 9. The advocating of a cause « m P haRlzln s surprising state- 

the body of rule*, etc. constituting this arLlute it (or let it) pl..« vou’i but U now taken . 

He. ft. A formal n Ilf* or a 1 1 nn nnur ncnollv in n 1 .-t..r) 1 limn>r «r TI) .. .. -V. . c i : e 


Phrases. Ifftand, an) you p.: if it pleaae^you, if you 
like, if it is your will or pleasure ; a courteous quali- 
fication to a request, etc ; also (parenthetically) a 
sarcastic way of emphasizing anv aurorisinv state. 


ME, 8* A formal allegation now usually in 
writing, getting forth the cause of action or the 
defence ; in pL. pleadings, the formal statements 
on both tides; in strict use, excluding the 
count or declaration 1531. 4. gen. Intercession, 
advocacy, earnest entreaty, late ME. 5. See 
Special pleading. 

Ple&'ding, ppl a. 1818. [-ing 2 .] That 
pleads. Hence Plea’ding-ly adv., -ness. 
Pleasance (ple-xfins). [Late ME. a. OF. 
plaisance, f. plaisant , plaisir to please; see 
-ANCB^] 1. The condition or feeling of being 
pleased; delight, pleasure, joy. arch, and 
Poet. T9. The disposition to please ; complais- 
ance ; courtesy -1599. b. A pleasantry. Obs. 
exc. poet. 1681. 3. Pleasure-giving quality; 

pleasantness. Obs. exc. poet, late ME. b. 
That in which one delights. Obs. exc. poet. 
*485- 4 4* A pleasure-ground, usu. attached to 
a mansion, 
name 
t. Thus 
Chaucsr. „ 

yfed SrBNSia 4 A charming old plcasaunoe with 


. pleaio you' ; but is now taken as * 1 Be 
pleased (imper. of 1 1), or as short for ‘ if you plcaie 
Come here, p (= if you p) ; P. (- be pleaded) not to 
lose, the oooh. Hence Plea*aer, one who or that 
which pleases or aims st pleasing. 

Pleased fplizd), ppl. a. late ME. [f. prec. 
h -ED *.] Affected by feelings of satisfaction 
or pleasure; contented, gratified. Hence 
Plea'aed-ly adv. , -ness. 

Pleuing(plfzii)), vbl.sb. lateME. [-iwol.1 
1. The action of Plbasb v. fa. - Pucasino- 

NESS -IS94. 

Plea-sin %,fpl.a. lateME. [-ino*.] That 
pleases. Hence Plea*sing-ly adv., -ness. 
Pleasurable (ple-giurab’l), a. 1579. [f. 
next + - able, after comfortable. ] x. Affording, 
or capable of affording, pleasure ; agreeable, 
fa. Pleasure-seeking, pleasure-loving -1709. 
Hence Plea*aurablenesa, Plea*rarably adv. 
Pleasure (ple'gifi j), sb. [ME. plesir, plai- 
sir, a. OF. J—L. placers to please. Late ME. 



anticipation of what is felt or viewed as good 
or desirable j enjoyment, delight, gratification. 


t ree orBNSia 4. A charming old pleat 

owhng-grsen and long grass walks 18B8. 

(bmo). o (pan), ou (load), p (cut), f (Fr. chrf). o(er«). sL (/, ty,). » (Fr. caa d. trie). I (aft), i (P^du). ,(& t). 


surer. 1833. [f. Pleasure ore. 
+ -er *.] A plenAUre-seeker ; a holiday-maker. 
Plea-sure-see.ker. 1859. One who seeks 
pleasure ; spec, a holiday-maker. 

Plea’sunst. 168a. [i. Plea su r v.sb. + -1st.] 
a. A devotee of pleasure, a voluptuary. b. A 
pleasure-seeker. 

Pleat (plft), sb. 1495. [By-forrn of Plait 
- Plait sb. 1. 1581. Box-p . : see Box sb .* 
Pleat (pl/t), v. lateME. [By-form of Plait 
v., going with prec. sb.] x. trans. To fold 
(cloth, etc.) ; now esp. to gather (loose or flow- 
ing drapery) into pleats or regular folds fixed in 
position at the edge. a. = Plat v . 1 dial . 1483. 

Accordion-pleated, pleated (by machinery) with 
very fine equal single pleats; knife pleated, pleated 
by hand with the Glade of a knife (or by a machine 
pioducing the same result). 

Plebe (pl/b). 161a. [In sense 1, app. a. 

F. plibe, nd. L. plebs, plebem ; see Plebs. In 
sense a, shortened from Plebeian.] +i. The 
Roman plebs ; hence, the commonalty of any 
nation -1635. 9. U.S . colloq . A member of the 

lowest class at a military or naval academy ; a 
freshman. Also pleb. 1884. 

Plebeian (pUbrfin). 1533. [f. T.plebeius + 
-AN. In Shaks. occas. stressed ple'bean.'] A. sb. 
a. A member of the Roman plebs ; a Roman com- 
moner, as opp. to the patricians, etc. b. gen . 
One of the common people, a commoner 1586. 

a. The dull Tribunes, That with the fustie Plo- 
beans, hale thine Honors Shaks. b. A Yeoman, or 
Plebeyan I- .any lay man that is no Gentleman 1611. 
fig. To the brave, there is but one sort of p., and that 
It the coward Lyttoh. 

B. adj. a. Of or belonging to the Roman 
plebs ; that was a plebeian 1566. b. Of low 
birth or rank ; pertaining to or connected with 
the common people ; popular 1600. c. Having 
qualities attributed to the lower classes ; com- 
monplace, undistinguished ; vulgar or vulgar- 
looking 1615. 

C. An important gentleman . . of rather p. counten- 
ance Dicksns. Hence PlebeTanUm, p. character 
or style. Plebei'anise v. trans. to reduce to p. 
rank ; to make common. Plebei'an-ly adv., -neaa, 

Plebiscite, -it (ple-bisait, -it). Al»o plA- 
bimeito. 1533. [a. F. fUbUHte, ad. L. puttici- 
turn.] 1. Rom. Hist. » Plkbiscitum i. a. 
In mod. politics, A direct vote of the whole of 
the electors of a state to decide a question of 
public importance ; also by extension, a public 
expression, with or without binding fore* of 
the wishes or opinion of a community i860. 

a. He [Louis Napoleon] knew how to strangle a 
nS* lo i ln lh0 “**ht-tirae with a thing he called a 
P. Kinolakr. Hence Plebi'scitary «. relating 
on /a. favou S ,n A or °( *he nature of a p. 

| Plebisdtuxn (pffbisoin^m). PI. -a. 1577. 

I L. (also plebis scitum , plebi sc i turn, lit. an or- 
dinanoe of the plebs), f. plebis, genitive of 
+ “ Uum ordinance, decree.] 1. Rom. 
Hist. A law enacted by the plebs j n 

thB comitia tribute. 9. - Plebiscite 9. 1859. 

Plebo (plebs). 1647. [L^ (earlier plebes).] 

Rom. Hist. The commonalty, orlg. comprising 



PLECTOGNATH 

all citizens that did not belong to one of the 
patrician gentes , to which privileged order were 
afterwards added the equites or knights 1835. 
b. transf The common people ; the mob 1647. 
Plectognatll (ple-ktdgnseji), a. and sb. 
1835. [f. mod.L. Plectognathi , f. Gr. wktttTot 
plaited, twisted + yvd$o? jaw.] Ichthyol. A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Plectognathi , a suborder 
of teleostean fishes, having the upper jaw at* 
tached to the cranium, and the skeleton im- 
perfectly ossified. B. sb. A fish of this sub- 
order. So P lecto gnathi&n f-gnl^i&n) a. and 
sb. Flectognathik (-gnae'jrik), Flectognathous 
(-f -gnfl|)js) adjs. - A. 

Plectospondyl (pleku>,spp*ndil), a . and sb. 
ff. mod. L. PUctospondyli , t Gr. vKt/cros (see 

g rec.) 4- ondvbvkos vertebra.] Ichtkyol . A. adj. 

elonging to or having the characters of the 
Plectospondyli, teleostean fishes having some 
of the vertebrae co-ossified. B. sb. A fish of 
this order. So Plectospo*ndylous a. 

|| Plectrum (ple'ktrfm). PL -a. i6a6. Also 
anglicized plectre (1603). [L., a. Gr. nhijtcTpov 
anything to strike with, L jt\ 4 \aoetv to strike.] 
A small instrument of ivory, horn, quill, or 
metal, with which the strings of the citliara or 
lyre were plucked ; now used for playing the 
zither, mandolin, etc. 

Pledge (pledx), sb. [Late ME. a. OF. 
plege (mod.F. pleige ) hostage, security, bail, 
pledge : — early Frankish L. plevium , plibium , 
pUbium ; app. deriv. sb. from med.L. plevire, 
plebire , plivire to warrant, assure, undertake 
for, engage ; perh. rcpr. some form of WGer. 

* pie ban, or Goth. *plaihwan, in sense * to be- 
come responsible for *.] 1 . Law s.nd gen. A per- 
son who becomes surety for another ; a bail ; a 
member of a frankpledge or frithborh (mod.L. 
plegius). Obs. exc. Hist. +b. A hostage -1633. 
a. Anything put in the possession of another, as 
security for the performance of a contract or 
payment of a debt, or as a guarantee of good 
faith, etc., and liable to forfeiture in case of 
failure (med.L. plegium) 1489. b. spec. A thing 
put in pawn 1800. c. A gage of battle 1590. 
d. fig. Applied to a child, as a token of mutual 
love and duty between parents, or as a hostage 
given to fortune 1590. 3. Something given or 

taken as a sign of favour or the like, or as an 
earnest of something to come 1526. 4. An 

assurance of allegiance or goodwill; e.g. the 
drinking of a health to a person, party, etc. ; a 
toast 1635. 5. A solemn engagement ; a pro- 
mise, vow 1814. 6. The condition of being 

given or held as a pledge ; the state of being 
pledged, late ME. 

t. Petruchio patience, I am Grumio^p. Shaks. a. 
What P. haue wo of thy feme Loyalty 7 Shaks. b. 
Any time during which the said p. shall remain in 
pawn iBoo. d. The first p. of their union, a fine little 
girl 2856. 5. He obtained them.. under the pi of 

seLrecy 1855. The {temperance, total abstinence ) p . ; 
a solemn engagement to abstain from intoxicating 
drink. To take, sign, keep the fi. 6 . Phr. To be, 
lay, put in p n to give, have, lay, put to p., to take out 
if p., etc. 

Pledge (pledg), v. [Late ME. pleg(g)e, f. 
prec. sb.] tx. traits. To make oneself respon- 
sible for (a person, thing, or statement) -1474. 
9. To deliver, deposit, or assign as security for 
the repayment of a loan or the performance of 
some action ; to pawn 15x5. b .Jig. as in to p. 
the future ; also, to plight or stake (one’s life, 
honour, etc.) X775. 3. To bind by or as by a 

pledge 1*71. 4. a. To guarantee the perfor- 

mance of. b.To promise solemnly. X593. g. To 
give assurance of friendship or fidelity to (any 
one) by or in the act of drinking. Also absol ., 
or with the drink as obj. fa. To drink in re- 
sponse to another ; to drink to a health which 
has been proposed, b. To drink to the health 
of ; to toast. 1546. 

1. iTop. out 1 to redeem (a thing) from pawnt to 
random or bail (a person) from prison, a. b. My 
vows are pledged to her Shkridan. 3. 1 p. myself, 
before God and my country . . to make good my charge 
against you Junius Lett . 4. A. Ana hears to p. my 
Vow, 1 glue my hand Shaks. 5. a. Drink to me, 
only with thine eyes, And 1 will p, with mine R. Jons. 
b. P. him in a bumper of port 180a. Hence Pla*dge- 

able m. 

Pledgee (pledgTL 1766. [f. prec. + -**. 
One with whom a pledge is deposited^ 
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Pledger (ple*djaj). Also fin legal use) 
pledgor (pledges). 1576. [f. Pledge v. 4* 
-lr >, -or a.] z. One who deposits something 
as a pledge. a. One who drinks in response 
to, or to the health of, another. 

Pledget (ple*d36t). 1540. [Origin obsc.] 
A small compress or flattened mass of lint, etc. 
(often steeped in some medicament), for apply- 
ing over a wound, sore, etc. 

Pleiad (pldi'&d). PI. Pleiads ; more com- 
monly || Pleiades (pbi ddiz). late ME. [a. L. 
Pliias, pi. PlHades, a. Gr. irAcidr, pi. -d8«t; 
see -AD.] Astron. In pi., A close group of 
small stars in the constellation Taurus, com- 
monly spoken of as seven, though only six are 
visible to the average naked eye. 

According to Greek Mythology, the Pleiades weie 
the seven daughters of Atlas and Pleione, the eldest 
of whom, Electra, was ‘ the lost Pleiad and not 
represented by a star. 

b .fig. (sing.) A brilliant cluster of persons or 
things, esp. of seven, as the group of poets of 
the French Renaissance, called in French La 
PUiade 1823. 

Plein-air(also plain-air), from the Fr.phr. 
en plan air (afiplf n/r) 1 in the open air ’ used 
attrib. to denominate certain impressionist 
schools and styles of painting, which arose in 
France about 1870, and aimed at the represen- 
tation of effects of atmosphere and light that 
cannot be observed in the studio 1894. 

Pleio-, plio- (pbi|*) f pleo- (pbV), comb, 
forms of Gr. irkefcuv (poet. wA iatv), vAcfov 
more, compar. of woAifc, -v much ; see Poly-. 
Plio-, which follows L. spelling, is chiefly used 
in generic names and their denvs., as Pliosau- 
rus, Pliosaurian. 

Pleiocene, Pleiohippus : see Plio-. 
Pleistocene (plai'stds/n), a . (sb.) 1839. 

ff. Gr. irA#foTor most + natv 6 s new, recent] 
Geol. Epithet applied at first to the newest 
division of the Pliocene or Upper Tertiary for- 
mation (as containing the greatest number of 
fossils of still existing species), also called 
Newer Pliocene; afterwards to the older divi- 
sion of the Post-tertiary or Quaternary, also 
called Post-Pliocene. Also applied to the ani- 
mals, etc., of either of these periods. B. elhpt. 
as sb. pleistocene division or formation. 

Plenarty (plfn&iti) [Late ME a. AF. 
plenerte , OF. plenierete fullness, f. plenier, ple- 
ner complete ; see -ty.] Peel. Law. Of a bene- 
fice : The state of being full or occupied. 
Plenary (plPn&ri), a. 1450. [ad. late L. 
plenarius , f. plenus full ; see -ARY * 7 ] X. Of full 
scope or extent ; complete or absolute in force 
or effect ; as p. indulgence , power, remission. 

a. Of an assembly, etc. t Composed of all the 
members; fully constituted, fully attended 153a. 
Hence Ple'uaxily adv. 

Plenilune (pl»*nili«n, pleml-). Chiefly poet. 
late ME fad. L. pUnilunium lull moon, prop, 
adj. of the lull moon (sc. tempus time), i. plenus 
full + luna moon.] a. The time of lull moon. 

b. A full moon. Hence Plenilum&l, -lumar, 
-Urnary adjs. belonging to or resembling the 
full moon. 

Plenipo (plemipa). 1687. Colloq. shorten- 
ing of Plenipotentiary. 

Pleni-potency. rare. 1694. [f. L. *pleni- 
potentia, f. p left i pot ens ; see next and -ENCY.] 
The quality of being pleni potent ; full authority. 
So Pleni ‘potence, rare, full power or authority. 
Plenipotent (plfai'pdt&it), a. rare. 1658. 

J ad. late L. plenipotens, - fotentem , f. L. plenus 
ull + potens Potent.] Invested with or pos- 
sessing full power or authority. So Plenipo- 
temtiid a. rare, possessed of full authority ; of 
or belonging to a plenipotentiary. 
Plenipotentiary (plemiprte’nj&ri). 1645. 
[ad. med. and law L. plenipotentiarius ; see 
Plenipotency and -ary l .] A. adj. Invested 
with full power, esp. as the representative of a 
sovereign ruler; exercising absolute power or 
authority. b. Of or belonging to a plenipo- 
tentiary (see B) ; absolute, full 1648. B. sb. A 
person invested with full or discretionary pow ers , 
esp. In regard to a particular transaction ; an 
envoy or ambassador deputed by his sovereign 
to act at his own discretion 1650. 


PLEOMORPHIC 

1 know not why the Character of P. may not agree 
with that of Envoy Extraordinary on all Hands x068. 

Plenisb (ple’nij), v. Chiefly Sc. 1470. [ad. 
OF. pleniss -, lengthened stem of plenir to fill, 
f. stem plen- L. plenus fulL] trams . To fill 
up, furnish, stock ; to replenish. Orig. Sc. and 
n. dial. b. spec. To furnish (a bouse, etc.) Sc. 
and n. dial. 1578. Hence Plenishing vol. sb . 
the action of filling up or furnishing ; stock, 
furniture ; the outfit of a bride. 

Plenist (plrnist). 1660. Hist . [f. L. Ple- 
num 4 - -1ST.] An adherent of the theory that 
all space is full of matter, and that no vacuum 
exists. 

Plenitude (ple*nitiwd). late ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. plenitudo, f. plenus full ; see -tude.] x. 
The condition of being absolutely full or com- 
plete; fullness, completeness, perfection. b. 
Her. Fullness (of the moon) 1864. c. Com- 
parative fullness, abundance, amplitude 1653. 
9. The condition of being filled or full 2662. 
t3. Med. Repletion ; plethora -1802. 

1. Pawle sayth the plenytude of the lawe is loue 
and charyte Caxton. c. P. of incident without con- 
fusion 1794. 

Plenteous (ple*nt/bs), a. Now chiefly poet. 
[ME. plentifous, -tvous, a. OF. plentivous, plen- 
tevous , eta, extended forms of blentif, f. plentt 
Plenty; see -ive, -ous. Cl Bounteous.] 
x. Present or existing in plenty; abundant, 
plentiful, copious. 9. Bearing or yielding 
abundantly ; fertile, productive. Const, in, of. 
ME fs. Possessing abundance ; rich -2643. 
1 * 4 . Givirg abundantly; bountiful -1700. 

x. A p. crop of such philosophers Coleridge, a. 
The seasons nad been p. in corn Gao. Eliot. 4. P. 
of Grace, descend from V»i^h, Rich in thy Sevenfold 
Energy 1 Drydbn. Hence Plcntooua-ly adv.. 


Plentiful (plentiful), a. 1470. [f. next 4* 
-FUL.J 1. Full of plenty; furnished with or 
yielding abundance; opulent. Now rare. 9. 
Present or existing in plenty ; abundant, ample 
1510. +3. Generous, lavish -1625. 

1. If it be a long winter, it is commonly a more p. 
year Bacon, a. They haue a plciitifull laike of wit 
Shaks. 3. He that is Plentifull in Expences of all 
Kindes.will hardly be preserved from Decay Bacon. 
Hence Ple’ntifuMy adv., -neaa. 

Plenty (ple*nti), sb. (a. y adv.) [ME. plen- 
tetf, plenteth, plentt, a. OF. plentet : — L. pleni • 
tatem fullness, f. plenus Full; see -TY. J A. 
sb. k. The state of abounding or being ia 
abundance ; plentifulness, abundance. a. A 
full supply ; as much as one could desire ; 
abundance of something ME. b. with a ; an 
abundance (of). Now chiefly U.S. 1637. 3> 

Abundance of the necessaries and comforts of 
life ; a condition of general abundance, late 
ME. tb. cotter, in pi. Things that constitute 
* plenty ’ ; provisions, possessions -1723. 

t. In p. t plentiful ; plentifully, abundantly ; Com. 
pliments paused in p. 1859. a. We were in p. of time 
1885. r To scatter p. o’er a smiling land Gray. 
Horn of p. « Cornucopia, b. Hen. V, v. ii. 35. 

B. adj. or qouxi-adj. Existing or present In 
abundance ; abundant, plentiful, numerous. 
Now chiefly colloq., arch., or U.S . ME 

Gold and syluer plente to spend Malory. Where 
money is p., and land scarce 1656. 

C. auasi-<ufe. Abundantly (colloq.) 184a. 
They're p. large enough 1884. 

|| Plenum (plrntfm). 1678. [L., neuL of 

plenus adj. full (sa spatium space) ; cf. vacuum.] 
x. Physics. A space completely filled with matter; 
spec, the whole of space regarded as being so 
filled ; opp. to Vacuum. b. transf A con- 
dition of fullness ; a full place 1795. a, A full 
assembly ; one at which all the members are 
expected to be present 277a. 

attrib. P. method, system, a system of artificial 
ventilation In which fresh air, forced into the building 
to be ventilated, drives out the vitiated air. 

Pleocbroic (plMcr*»-ik), a. 1864. _[£. 
pleo- Pleio- 4 - Gr. xpin, -xpoo» + -ic 5 ct Di- 
chrokc.] Cryst. Showing different colours 
when viewed in two or in three different direc- 
tions (dichroic or trichroic), as certain double- 
refracting crystals. So Pleocbrolsm (plf if *krop 
iz'm), the quality of thus exhibiting differ- 
ent colours; Pte'ochromatlc a. mm pUockroic% 
Pleochro*matlsm — pleochroism ; Pleochrc 
one (pliip *kr» ( es) a. mm pleochroie, 
Ploomorphlc a. 1886. [f.u 
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PLEON 

prec. + Gr. p opfij form + -xc.] Having more 
than one form : (a) Biol, exhibiting different 
forms at different stages of the life-history, as 
certain bacteria and parasidc fungi ; (b) Chem. 
and Min. crystallising in two or more funda- 
mentally different forms. So FleomoTphism, 
the fact or condition of exhibiting a plurality of 
forms. PlaomoTphoua a . = pleomorphic. 

Pleon (plfpn). 1855. [Arbitrarily ad. Gr. 
wA Icjy, pr. pple. of vkeiv to swim, sail.] Zool. 
The abdomen in Crustacea, which bears the 
swimming limbs (see Pleopod). 

Pleonasm (plrSnaez’m). 1586. [ad. L, 
plconasmus (also formerly used), a. Gr., 
mkeovAfav to be superfluous, f. 1 rklov more, 
com par. of no\6 much.] 1. Gram . and Rhet, 
The use of more words in a sentence than are 
necessary to express the meaning ; redundancy 
of expression ; with a and pl. t an instance of 
this, or the superfluous word or phrase itself, 
a. gen. Superfluity, redundancy ; something 
superfluous or redundant. Now only fig. from 
z. 1617. 

x. What the energetic p. of our ancestors denomi- 
nated 1 a false lie ’ i860. Hence Pleona'Stic, f-al 
atijs. ; -ly adv. 

Pleonaste (plrfinasst). Also pleonast. 
1804. [au F. pUonaste, ad. Gr. nktovaoTos 
abundant.] Min. — Ceylonite. 

Pleopod (pliVppd). 1855. [f. as Pleon + 
Gr. vovr, to 8- foot.] Zool. One of the swim- 
ming limbs attached to the pleon in Crustacea. 
H Pleroma (plisrdu'ml). 1765. [a. Gr. nkif- 
pm/xa that which fills, £ vkijpov v, f. vkrjpijs 
full] F ullness, plenitude ; in Gnostic theology, 
the spiritual universe as the abode of God and 
of the totality of the Divine powers and emana- 
tions. b. Used in ref. to Colossians ii. 9, where 
the Eng. versions from 1388 have ‘fullness ’. 
Plerome (pll»*w«m). 1875. G.plerom, 
ad. Gr. wXJjpat/ui; see prec.] Bot. The inner- 
most layer of the primary tissue or meristem 
at a growing-point, which develop into the 
fihrovascular tissue, or into this ana the pith. 
Plerophary (pli«rpfori). Now rare . 1605. 
[ad. Gr. irkrjpo<t>opla (Heb. vL xx, x. aa, etc.) 
fullness of assurance, £ (ult) vkrjprjs full -i 
-<p6pos bearing.] Full assurance or certainty. 

A P. or full Assurance that 1 am forgiven Wbslcy. 

Plesance, -aunce, obs. ff. Pleasance. 
Plesio-, comb, form from Gr. vkrjatos near. 
Plesiomorphous (plfjsmm^jfos), a. 1837. 
[£ Plesio- + Gr. popfrfj form + -ous.] Cryst . 
Very near in form ; crystallizing in forms closely 
resembling, but not identical with each other. 
So PletsiomoTphic a - Pic ; siomo *rphism, the 
fact or condition of being p. 

D Plesiosaurus (plf:si*s§*rtfe). PI. -L 1825. 
[mod.L., f. Plesio- + Gr. oavpot lizard.] 
Palxont. A genus of extinct marine reptiles, 
having a long neck, a small head, a short tail, 
and four large paddles, found in the Lias and 
neighbouring formations. Hence Ple*alosaur, 
a reptile of the extinct genus Plesiosaurus or 
order Plesiosauria . Pie siosaxrrian a. belong- 
ing to the order Plesiosauria ; sb. a reptile of 
this order. 

Plessimeter (plesi-m/lai). 1857. [ad. F. 
flcssimltrc.'] -■ PLEXfMETEK. 

Plethora (plej>6rft, pl/^6»*ri). See next. 
Z541. [a. med.L, a. Gr. *A rj$wpjj fullness, f. 
nkijBeiv to become full.] 1. Path. A morbid 
condition, characterized, according to older 
writers, by over-fullness of blood or of any other 
humour (or of juices in a plant), according to 
later writers, by an excess of red corpuscles in 
the blood. a .fig. Any unhealthy repletion or 
excess 1700. 

a. We are . suffering under a p. of capital 1835. So 
Plethoric (pUJy’rik, ple^rik) a. Path, charac- 
f eru «d a; Jtg. full to excess | inflated, turgid, 
late ME. fPletnarical a. -ly adv. 

Plethory (ple*)>6ri). Now rare. 1634. 
[ineg. f. Plethora] — Plethora. 

I Plcthron (plc-|»rpn). pi. -a. 1623. [a.Gr. 
wkiBpcvJ] An ancient Greek measure of length, 

— xoo Greek, or about xoi English feet ; also 
a square measure, in extent somewhat less than 
an imperial rood. 
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Plethysmograph (pltyi’zmdgraf). 1879. 
[f. Gr. wKrjSvapit enlargement (ult. £ nkrfBvt 
fullness) + -graph.] Physiol . An instrument 
for recording and measuring the variation in 
the volume of a part of the body, esp, as due 
to the changes in the circulation of the blood 
produced by emotion, etc. Hence Plethyamo- 
gra*phic a. Plethysmo'graphy, the use of 
thep. 

11 Pleura (plns-rA). PI. -se. 1664. [med.L., 
a. Gr. wktvpd side of the body, rib.] Anat . 
and Zool. x. One of the two serous membranes 
which line the thorax and envelop the lungs 
in mammals ; each forms a closed sac, one side 
of which (pulmonary p.) invests the lung, while 
the other (costal or parietal p.) is attached to 
the inner wall of the chest. a. In inverte- 
brates : Name for a part of the body-wall on 
each side in arthropods 1836. b. In molluscs : 
The region on each side of the rachis of the 
lingual ribbon of the odontophore 1851. Pleu’- 
ral a. 1 of or pertaining to the p. 

Pleu-ral, a. 2 1887. [f. Pleuron + -al.] 

Of or pertaining to the pleuron ; costal, lateral. 
|| Pleuralgia (plurfle’ldgia). i8aa. [mod.L, 
£ Gr. nkevpd side + -0X7/0, akyos pain.] 
Path. Pleurodynia. Hence Pleura-lgic a. 

|| Pleurapopnysia (plasr&pp'fUis). PI. -yses 
(-is/z). 1854. [mod.L., f. Gr. wktvpa. side + 

Apophysis/) Compar. Anat. Each of the lateral 
processes of a typical vertebra, forming part of 
the haemal arch. Hence Pleu rapophysial a. 
II Pleurenchyma(plure-qkimi). Alsopleu- 
remchym. 2843. [mod.L., £ Gr. wktvpov rib, 
nkfvpd side + tyxvpa infusion, after paren- 
chyma, etc.] Bot. The woody tissue, of which 
the woody parts of plants are mainly formed. 
Hence Pleurenchymatoua a. 

Pleurisy (pluvrfsi). late ME. [a. OF. 
pleurisie (mod.F. pleuritic), f. late L . pleurisis, 
mod.L. pleurtsis , substituted for pleuritis, a. 
Gr. ; see Pleuritis.] Path. Inflammation of 
the pleura, with or without effusion of fluid 
into the pleural cavity, and usu. characterized 
by pain in the chest or side. Formerly often 
with a and pi. 

attrib. P.-root, name for A scUpias tvbcrosa, also 
called Butterfly-weed, a popular remedy for p. 

Pleuritic (plnritik), a. 1570. [a. F. 

pleurltique , or ad. L pleuriticus, a. Gr. , f. irAcv- 
pir ir Pleuritis.] z. Affected with or suffer- 
ing from pleurisy. fl. Of or pertaining to 
pleurisy : symptomatic of pleurisy 1653. 

|| Pleuritis (pi uroi*tis). rare. 1693. [L., a. 
Gr., t. nktvpa side, rib ; see -ITIS.J Path. *» 
Pleurisy. 

Pleuro- (plO»m), be£ a vowel pleur-, comb, 
form of Gr. trktvpA side, Pleura, nktvp6v 
rib] used chiefly in senses * side ’ and ‘ pleura ’, 
occas. in that of 4 rib *. 

II Pleur obranchia (-bneijkia). also pletrro- 
branch (-braegk), Zool. a pleural bronchia or gill, 
i.e. one attached to the epimeron of a thoracic somite, 
in Crustacea. Pleurobramctrial a., of or pertain- 
ing to a pleurobranchia. Pleurobra’nchlate a., 
having pfeurobranchiac, aa a crustacean; having gills 
along the sides, as a gastropod mollusc of the order 
P/iurobranchiat*. PleurocaTpou* [Gr. «a pvo? 
fruit] a Bot. lateral-fruited. ||Pleuroce*ntrum 
{pi. -a), Anat, each lateral half of the centrum of a 
vertebra, a hemicentmm ; hence Pleurocemtral a. 
Pleurodiran (-dai»‘ran) [Gr. Supr/ neck] Zool 
applied to those tortoises which bend the neck side- 


ways in the shell (opp. to cryPtodirous ) ; sb. a p. 

~ lont [Gr. M01 h, Wokt-, tooth], 


tortoise. Pleufodi 

Zool. a lizard having teeth fixed 'to the side 
the jawbone; m. belonging to the Pleurodontes , a 
group of lizards having this character. PleuTO* 
perica*rdial a., belonging to the pleura and the 
pericardium applied to a friction-sound heard in 
auscultation in cases of pleurisy. PleU’fO-peiicar- 
di'tia Path,, inflammation involving the pleura and 
pericardium. j|Pleuro* 9 teoii <pL -ea) [Gr. horiov 
bone], Zool. a lateral part on each side of the sternum 
in birds, to which tne ribs are attached; hence 
Pleuro’ateal a. See also Main words. 

||Pleurodyula(plQ*r^di'nlfi). Alsotpleuro- 

dyne (-p*dinf), pleurodyny (-p'dinl). z8oa. [f. 
Pleuro- + Gr. •obvvia in comb,,f. Mvy pain.] 
Path. Pain in the side caused by rheumatism in 
the muscles of the chest. 

Pleuron (ploe-rpn). Pi , , pleura. 1706. 
[a. Gr. wkcvpov rib, side.] Anal* and Zool. 


plication 

The lateral part of the body-wall, the aide| 
spec . in Arthropoda, the lateral part of each 
somite or section of the body (in insects, of each 
thoracic somite). 

Pleuronect (plii**rdhekt). 1849. [ad. mod. 
L. Pleuronectes, {. Gr. wXevpd aide + rifUTijs 
swimmer.] Ichthyol . A fish of the genus Pleu- 
ronectes or family Pleuronectidu ; a flat-fish. So 
Pleurone'ctid, -nextoid sb. a fish of the family 
Pleuronectidu ; a , belonging to this family. 

|j Pleuxo-pexitone-uxn, -scum. 1875. 
[mod.L, £ Pleuro- -t> Peritoneum.] Anat. 
The serous membrane lining the body-cavity 
and enveloping the viscera in vertebrates below 
mammals ; corresponding to the pleurae and 
peritoneum in mammals. Also called simply 
Peritoneum. So Plewro-perltone’a], -«‘al 
a. of or belonging at once to the pleurse and the 
peritoneum, or the pleuro-peritoneum X872. 

|| Pleux*o-pneumoziia (plQ«:ra,ninm^a niS). 
1725. [mod.L, f. Pleuro -+ Pneumonia .1 
Path. Inflammation involving the pleura and 
the lung; pneumonia complicated with pleu- 
risy ; esp. a contagious febrile disease peculiar 
to horned cattle. 

|| Pleurothotonos (pluwfrrtftnps), -us (-fts). 
182a. [mod.L., £ Gr. ir k*vp66er from the side 
(f. irkevpd Bide) + -roror stretched, stretching.] 
Path. Tetanic bending of the body to one side. 
Pleurotomid (plurytJmid). [ad. mod.L. 
Plcurotomidse pi., £ Pleurotoma name of the 
typical genus, f. Gr. wkevph side + ropcij cut- 
ting ; see -id.] Zool. A gastropod mollusc of 
the family Plcurotomidx. 

Plexifoim (ple’ksifpjm), a. i8a8. [£ 

Plexus + -form.] Anat. Of the form of 
a plexus ; forming a plexus or plexuses. 

plexi meter (pleksi-mitw). Also (irreg.) 
piezometer. 184a. [£ Gr. irkrj(it percussion 

(f. wkijooeiv to strike) + -meter (with the sense 
of 'estimating ’).] Med. A small thin plate of 
i vory , etc. , which is placed firmly upon some part 
of the body and struck with a PLEXOR in medi- 
cal percussion. 

Plexor (ple-ks£i). 1844. [irreg. £ Gr. 
irkij^is or rtkifa vtiv (see prec.) + -OR, after 
flexor, etc.] Med. A small hammer, etc. used 
(with a Pleximrter) m medical percussion ; 
apercussion-hammer. 

Plexure (ple-ksitii). rare. 1671. [f. L. 

plex-, plectere to plait, etc. ] A plaiting or in- 
terweaving ; something plaited or interwoven. 

|| Plexus (ple’kstfs). Pi. plexuses, rarely 
plexus. 2682. [a. L„ f. plex- : see prec.] z. AnaL 
A structure in the animal body consisting of a 
network of fibres or vessels closely interwoven 
and intercommunicating ; a & gastric p., solar p., 
etc. 9. gen. A network, complication 1769. 
Pliable (plorAb'l), a. 1483. [a. F., f, plier 
to bend; see PLY v. 1 and -able.] x. Easy to be 
bent ; flexible, supple ; tplastic. a fig. Flexible 
in disposition or character; yielding, docile; 
adaptable. Sometimes in bad sense. 1494. 

1. A plyable flexure of ioynts Sir T. Bkowmb. a. 
P. judges were previously chosen 1863. Hence 
Pliability, PIPableneas, p. quality or property. 
Pli’ably adv. 

Pliancy (ploi'finsi). 1711. [f. next ; see 

-ANCY.] The quality of being pliant : flexibility. 
P. of mind 1810. The agile p. of youth 1835. 
Pliant (plai'Ant), a. ME. [a. F., pr. pple, 
of plier to PLY.] z. Bending ; supple, flexible » 
fplastic. 9 .fig. Readily influenced for good 

or evil ; compliant, complaisant, late ME. b. 
« Flexible 3. 1835. 

z. The fisher, with ms p. wand 1880. a A com- 
mittee thus instructed was likely to be sufficiently p. 
i860. Hence Pli*ant-ly adv., -ness (now rart) 

|| PUca (pli kfi, ploi kfi). PI. pllcaa. 1684. 
fmed.L., plait, f. plicate to fold; see Ply.] z. 
Path. (More fully pli'ea polo'nica .) A matted 
filthy condition of the hair due to disease; 
Polish plait. 9. A fold or folding of any part, 
as of the skin or a membrane 1706. 

Plicate (plai’k^t), a. 1760. fad. L. pllcatus, 
pa. pple. of plicarc to fold.] Folded, pleated. 
So Pli'cated ppl. a. 1753. PIPcately adv. 

Plication (pli-, pbikrKan), late ME. [a. 
OF., f. L. plieare to fold.] I. The action of 
folding ; folded condition. a. concr. A fold- 
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PUCATO- 

Ing, a fold 1748. 8* G*ol, The folding of strata ; 
a fold In a stratum 1859. 

Pllc&to- (pli-, plaikH'te), comb. adv. form 
from L. plicatm plicate, prefixed to other adjs. 
in the sense ' plicately — , ' plicate and — as 
contorted (plicately contorted), p. papillose 
(papillose with plications or wrinkles), etc. 
Pucature (pU'k&tiuj). 1578. [ad. L. pli - 
catura a folding.] * Plication. 
Pliddentlne (pliside*ntin). 1849. [f. med. 
L. plica fold + Dentine.] A form of dentine 
in which it is folded on a series of vertical 

S lates, causing the surface of the tooth to be 
uted. 

Plier (pbl-dj). 1490. [f. Ply v . + -er 1.] 
1. One who plies (see Ply v.) 1673. 

Pincers, usu. small, having long jaws mostly 
with parallel surfaces, sometimes toothed, for 
bending wire, handling small objects, eta 
Plight (plait), sb . 1 [OK. pliht danger, risk ; 
cf. MDu. plicht , plccht responsibility, duty ; 
OHG., MHG. pfliht obligation, duty, care of 
or for ; f. stem pick-, plcg- of OE. plion (with 
;enitive) to risk the loss of, expose to danger.] 
■1. Peril, danger, risk, -late ME. fa. Sin, 
offence; guilt, blame. ME. only. 3. Under- 
taking [of a risk or obligation) ; pledge (under 
risk of forfeiture) ; engagement, plighting ME. 
1 Lear l L 103. 

Plight (plait), sb* [ME. plit, pfyt, a. AF. 
plii, for ONF. +pleit, OF. ploit fold, etc. ; see 
Plait sb., of which this is orig. a doublet.] 1. 
Fold, manner of folding; plait, fx. - Plait 
sb . 1, 1 b. -1697. fa. — Plait sb. a. -1800. 
+3. A recognized length or * piece * of lawn 
-1535. n. Manner of being ; condition, state. 
(Cf. complexion.) 1. Condition, state, trim. 
(Orig. neutral or good ; now usually evil.) 
ME. a. State as to health ; now esp. of cattle, 
late ME. b. absol. Health 1450. tg. Mood, 
esp. to do something -1726. 4. State or posi- 
tion from a legal point of view 1540. 5. Attire, 

dress {rtrry) 1590. 

t. Being in so excellent a p. Drayton. He was now 
in a woful p. Golds**. 3. 'Less Philomel will daign 
a Song, In her sweetest, saddest p. Milt. 

Plight (plait), v . 1 Now chiefly poet . or 
rhet. [OE. pliktan , f. pliht danger ; see Plight 
rA 1 ] fi. trans. To put (something) in danger 
or risk of forfeiture ; to pledge or engage (one's 
faith, oath, etc.), esp. in ref. to betrothal or 
marriage ME. ta.To pledge oneself to do or 
give (something) ; to promise -1587. 3. To 

engage or bind (oneself) ; pass, to be engaged 
or bound to some one. late ME. 

1. To p. faith to William, rightful and lawful King 
1855. Hence Pli g liter rare , one who or that which 
plights or pledges. 

fPlight, [ME. plite, eta, collateral form 
of Plait v . ; fitter plight* going with Plight 
j£. s ] 1. trans. Plait v. 1 ; also to contract 

into folds or wrinkles -1658. 9. = Plait v . a ; 

to knit, to tie in a knot -1633. 

Pliin(plim), v. Chiefly dial. 1654. [Etym. 
unkn.] a. intr. To swell, fill out. b. trans . 
To swell, inflate 188 1. 

Pll’insoll. 1881. [Name of S. Plimsoll , 
M.P. for Derby, to whom the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act of 1876 was largely due.] In P . line , 
(also PlxmsolVs ) mat k : see MARK jJ. 1 III. 3. b. 
sb. pi. A kind of rubber-soled canvas shoes 1927. 
Plinth (plin)>). 16 n. [ad. L. plinthus 

(also orig. used), a. Gr. v\lv$ot tile, brick, 
etc.] 1. a. ' The lower square member of the 
base of a column or pedestal ’ (Gwilt). b. The 
projecting part of a wall immediately above the 
ground. Also attrib., as p .-stone. 1823. «. fig . 
A plinth-like base 1803. a. The uppermost 
projecting part of a cornice or wall. Now rare. 

Pliocene (plaivfefn), a , (sb.) Also pleio- 
* 833 * [!• G r - *A xleuy, -or more (see Pleio-) + 
natvot new.] Geol. Epithet applied to the 
newest division of the Tertiary formation ; 
called also Upper Tertiary. Also applied to 
animals, fete, of this period, b. absol. a* sb, — 
Pliocene division or formation. 

|| Plioaaorua (pbi,ds§*rtfs). Also pleio-. 
184 z. [f. Gr. irXtlov more. Pleio- + aavpos 
lisaid ; so cal led because more near to the saurian 
type than the. Ichthyosaurus.] Palseont. 
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A genua of fossil marine reptiles, resembling 
Plesiosaurus ; their remains are found in the 
Upper Oolite. Also Pli'osaur. 

Pliotron (plaitftipn). Wireless Telegr. 1918. 
[irreg. f. plio -Pleio + -tron of ELECTRON.] 
A three-electrode valve the bulb of which is as 
highly evacuated of air as possible. 

I] Ploce (plp-sT). 1577. [Late L., a. Gr. 
irkoxfi plaiting, f. nKineiy to plait.] Rhet. 
The repetition of a word in an altered or preg- 
nant sense, or for the sake of emphasis. 

Place,.. as, In that great victory Caesar was Caesar 
1678. 

Plod (pl/d), v. 15 6a. [app. echoia] I. 
intr. To walk heavily ; to move laboriously, to 
trudge. Also/, on. lit. and fig. 1566. b. trans. 
To trudge along, over, or through (a road, etc.) 
1750. 9. intr . To work with steady laborious 

perseverance ; to toil in a laborious, stolid, mo- 
notonous fashion. Const at, on, upon. 1562. 

t. Hare-foot n. I the cold ground vpon Shaks. b. 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way Gray. 
a. The secret of good work — to p. on and still keep 
the passion fresh Mkkrdith. Hence Plod sb., an 
act or spell of plodding * a heavy tiring walk, 
Plo*dder, one who plods. Plo'ddl&g//£ a. j hence 
Plo'dding>ly a*iv., -ness. 

Plop (plpp), sb. and ado. 1833. [Echoia] 
A. sb. The sound made by a smooth object 
dropping into water without splashing, or the 
like ; the act of falling with this sound. B. 
adv. or int. With a plop. So Plop v . to fall 
with or as with a plop. Also trans . in causa- 
tive sense. 

PlOBion (plJu*gan). 1899. [Extracted from 
Explosion and Implosion.] Phonetics . The 
percussive shutting off or release of the breath, 
as in the pronunciation of stops such as (p), 
(b). Hence Plos'ive a. and sb. (a speech 
sound) characterized by this. 

Plot (ptyt), sb. OE. [Origin nnkn. See 
also the collateral form plat (Plat j£.*).] L 
ti. A small portion of any surface differing in 
character or aspect from the rest; a patch, 
spot -1834. 2. A piece (of small or moderate 

bize) of ground, or of what grows or lies upon 
it ; a patch, spot. Cf. Plat sb . 2 1. OE. tb. 
The site, situation, of a building, town, city, 
etc. -1603. 

a. The grass pi before the door W. Irving. 

II. In these senses plat occurs earlier, x. A 
ground plan of a building, field, farm, etc. ; a 
map, a chart. Obs. or arch. exc. in U.S. 1551. 
ta. A sketch or outline of a literary work -1626. 

3. The plan or scheme of a play, poem, work 
of fiction, etc. 1649. 

x. The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin.. Its whole 
p. is easily traced Johnson. %. In every narrative, 
there is a certain connexion of events. .which, in a 
work of fiction, is called a p. 1853. 

m. Perh. infl. by Complot. A plan or pro- 
ject, secretly contrived, to accomplish some 
wicked, criminal, or illegal purpose ; a con- 
spiracy ; also later, joe., a sly plan, an innocent 
scheme 1594. 

The Powder-plot. Inuented by hellish Malice. 1617. 

Plot (plpt), v. 1588. [f. prec. sb.] I. 

trans. To make a plan, map, or diagram of (an 
existing object, as a building, eta) ; to lay 
down on a map (as a ship's course, eta) ; to 
represent by a plan or diagram (the course or 
result of any action or process). Also with 
down. 1590. 9. To make a plan of (something 
to be laid out, constructed, or made). Also 
with out. 1588. 3. To plan, contrive, or devise 

(something to be carried out or accomplished). 
Now always in evil sense. 1589. 4. intr. To 

scheme, lay plans, contrive, conspire 1607. 

1. This treatise plotteth downe Cornwall, as it now 
stancleth x6os. 3. They.. plotted the. . merdlesse, 
devilish, and damnable gunpowder-treason 1631. 
Had he plotted to dethrone a princess H. Walpole. 

4. The wicked plotteth against the iust Ps. xxxvii. ia. 
Hence Plo*tter, one who plans or devises anything 
(now rare) ; spec, a conspirator. 

Plotinian (pldti*ni£n), a. 1678. [f. L. 

Plotinus, a. Gr. nAamvoff, proper name.] Of 
or pertaining to Plotinus (a.d. 204-970), the 
most noted philosopher of the Neo-Platonic 
school. So Ploti'nic, *al a. Plortiniat, a fol- 
lower of Plotinus. 

Plough (plan), sb . 1 Also U.S. _plow. [Com. 
Teut of obsa origin : late OE. fUh ( pldg) 
plough-land Teut. *flbgo~, *plbho- (which 
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passed into the Baltic and Slavonic langs.).] 
1. An agricultural implement, used to prepare 
the soil for sowing or planting, by cutting 
furrows in it and turning it up. It consists 
essentially of a cutting blade, fixed in a frame, 
drawn by oxen or horses (or, now, by steam, 
etc.), and guided by a man. Often used as 
the symbol of agriculture. ME. a. Chiefly 
s.w. dial. A team of draught beasts harnessed 
to a wagon 1505. 8- ta- — Plough-land i. 

-X79X. b. Ploughed land. (Chiefly hunting 
slang.) 1861. 4. trans f. The group of seven 

stars, also called Charles’s Wain, in the con- 
stellation Ursa Major', also, that constellation 
os a whole 1513. 5. Applied to various instru- 

ments, etc., resembling a plough in shape or 
action ; esp . a. An instrument for cutting or 
trimming the edges of books 1688 ; b. A plane 
for cutting rabbets or grooves 1678. 6. An 

antler or branch on the horn of a caribou 1899. 

x. I think that whosoever doth not maintain the P., 
destroys this Kingdom i6ox. Ice-, Swow-r., etc. : sea 
those words. Phrases. To be at the p., to fellow or 
hold the P. a To put {lay, set) one’s hand to the P. 
(after Luke lx. 6a) : to undertake a task. Under the 
P.‘. (of land) in cultivation, a. The driver of a p,, .. 
laden with tin, for Penzance coinage 176a. 

attrib. and Comb. : p.-be&m, the central longitu- 
dinal beam in a plough, to which the other principal 
parts are attached | -cutter =* plough-Press ; -iron, 
any iron part of a p., esp. in //., the coulter and share 1 
-knife, the knife of a bookbinder's plough-cutter | 


-tree, a plough-handle 1 -weight, a maker of ploughs. 
See also Main words. Hence Plou’gher, one who 
ploughs 1 a ploughman. 

Plough, sb* slang. 1863. [f. Plough v. 
8.] The act or fact of rejecting a candidate in 
an examination. 

Plough (plan), v. late ME. Also U.S. 
plow. [f. Plough sb. 1 } 1. a. trans. To make 

furrows in and turn up (tne earth) with a plough , 
esp. os a preparation for sowing ; also absol. to 
use a plough. b. To make (a furrow, ridge, 
line) by ploughing 1589. 2. intr. (or absol.) To 

use the plough, work as a ploughman, till the 
ground 1535. b. intr. in pass, sense (of land) : 
To stand ploughing (well, etc,); to prove (tough, 
eta) in the ploughing 1762. 3. trans. By ex- 

tension : To furrow as by ploughing ; to gash, 
tear up, scratch (any surface). Often p. up. 
1588. b. intr. To move through soft ground, 
snow, etc., furrowing it 1847. 4. fig. Of a ship, 

boat, swimming animal, etc. : To cleave the 
surface of the water. Chiefly poet, trans. and 
intr. 1607. 5. trans. fig. To furrow (the face, 

brow, etc.) deeply with wrinkles ; also with re- 
sultant object 1725. 6. In various fig. applica- 
tions 1535. 7. a. Bookbinding. To cut with a 

•plough ' or plough-press 1873. b. Carpentry. 
To cut or plane (a groove, rabbet) with a 
•plough Also intr. 1805. 8. Univ , slang. 

To reject (a candidate) in an examination 1853. 

x. As much land as a yoke of oxen could p. in one 
day 1796. a. That hoe that ploweth, should plow in 
hope x Cor. Lx. x<x 3. [He] Fell prone and plough’d 
the Dust 1740. The couise which the river liad 
ploughed for itself down the valley Scott. 4. trans. 
He and his eight hundred Shall p. the wave no more 
Cowpbr. 5. Italia L.On thy sweet brow is sorrow 
plough’d by shame Byron. 6. Cromwell .. who 
through a cloud.. To peace and truth thy glorious 
way hast plough'd Milt. 

With advbs. P. around : lit. in ref. to stumps left 
in cultivated land; fig . to feel one's way. P. in. 
p. into the land-, to embed or bury in the soil 

(manure, ^ * — : — v ’ ' « - 

break 1 

(roots, weeds) with the plough | to cut up rou 
furrow or scratch deeply by any similar action. 

Phrases. To f. with any one's heifer {ax, fcalf) 
after Judges xiv. 18, To A the sands \ a type of 
fruitless labour. Also to p. the air. Hence Plotrgb- 
able a. that can be ploughed! arable. 
Plou-gh-boy. 1569. A boy who leads the 
team that draws a plough; hence, a young rustia 
Plough-bead. 1453. [f. Plough 4^.1 + 

Head j£.] fi. The share-beam of a plough t 
a wooden frame to which the share was fixed 
-1613. 9. The front part of a plough 1733. 
Plough-land (plon lftnd). ME. [^Plough 
sb . 1 + Land sb."\ 1. Hist. The unit of assess- 
ment of land In the N. and E. counties of Eng- 
land, after the Norman Conquest, based upon 
the area capable of being tilled by one plough- 
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team of eight oxen in the year ; cf. Hide sb. 
a. Arable land 1530. 

Ploughman (plau*m£n). ME. A man who 
follows and guides the plough ; hence, a farm- 
labourer or rustic. 

Comb. Ploughman's Spikenard : see Suksnard. 

Plough-Monday (plau:mo"nd;i, mzrndi). 
X542. The first Monday after Epiphany, on 
which, esp. in the N. and E. of England, the 
commencement of the ploughing season was 
celebrated by a procession of disguised plough- 
men and boys drawing a plough from door to 
door. 

Ploughshare (plau*Je*i). late ME. I. The 
large pointed blade of a plough, which, follow- 
ing the coulter, cuts a slice of earth, and passes 
it on to the mould-board. 9. Anat. The vomer. 

at t rib. and Comb, p.-bone Anat., (a) the vomer 
( 3 ) the pygostyle of a bird. 

PloU'gh-staff. ME. A staff, ending in a 
small spade or shovel, used to clear the coulter 
and mould-board from earth, roots, weeds, etc. 

Plou*gh-taiL 1593. The rear or handles 
of a plough. Symbolically, farm-labour ; as at, 
from the plough-tail. 

Plover (plirvai). [ME. and AF., - OF. 
plovier : — late L. plovarius belonging to rain, 
f. L. pluvia rain. The connexion with rain has 
been variously explained: see N.E.D.] z 
The common name of several gregarious gral- 
latorial (lira! coline) birds of the family Charu - 
driidx, esp. those of the genera Charadrius and 
Sauatarola ; also popularly given to the Lap- 
wing, the eggs of which are sold as ' Plovers’ 
eggs ’. 9. With defining words, applied to 

species of the family Charadriidx , and ex 
tended to some of the allied Thinocoridx and 
Scolopacidx or Snipe family, and to the isolated 
genus Dramas (Crab Plover) 1538, 
Plover-page, plover's page. Sc. 1837. 
[f. prec. + Page j^. 1 ] The dunlin (Tringa 
alpina), which is said to attend or follow tne 
golden plover ; applied also to other species of 
Tringa , and to the Jack Snipe. 

Ploy (ploi). Sc. and north. 179a. [Origin 
unkn.J Anything in which one personally en- 
gages ; a hobby ; a game, pastime, or sport ; 
an escapade ; a trick. 

Pluck (pink), sb . late ME. [f. next-] 
I. 1. An act of plucking ; a tug, a jerk, a snatch. 
lb. fig. A bout ; an attempt ; a * go ' -176a. 9. 
In examinations: The act of plucking or reject- 
ing a candidate ; the fact of being plucked 185a. 
1. b. They being come to path Stile, have a 


mind to have a p. with Gyant Dispair Bunyan. 

II. 1. The heart, liver, and lungs (sometimes 
with other viscera) of a beast, as used for food 
1611. b. In ref. to human beings 17x0. 9. 

colloq. (orig. app. pugilistic slang.) The heart 
as the seat of courage ; courage, spirit ; deter- 
mination not to yield but to keep up the fight 
in the face of danger or difficulty 1785. 

1. b. It vexes me to the p. that I should lose walk- 
ing this delicious day Swift, a. The one thing the 
English value is p. Emerson. Hence Plucked 
(p|pkr) a. having p. or courage t as in goodfi^ rare - 
P . , etc {colloq. 1848.) Phrckleas a. without p., 
courage, or spirit. 

Pluck (pink), v. [Com. WGer. : late OE. 
ploccian , pluccian. ] z. trans. To pull off (a 

flower, fruit, hair, feather, etc.) from where it 
grows ; to pick off or out ; to cull, gather. 9. 
To drag ; to snatch. With away, in, out, off, 
on, up, etc. arch. (Now usu. expressed by pull.) 
late ME. b. absol. or intr. To draw or drag ; 
to snatch or take by force; to steal ME. 3. 
trans. fig. To pull, draw, or snatch something 
intangible, or something from or into a state or 
condition ; to snatch from danger. Now rare. 
late ME. tb. With down, etc. To bring down, 
bring low -1679. 4. To give a pull at ; to pull 

with a jerk ; to sound (the strings of a musical 
instrument) by doing this, to twang. Also, to 
pull (a person, etc.) by some part of the body 
or dress, late ME. b. intr. To pull sharply 
or forcibly, to tug [at something). Also, to 
snatch at. late ME. g. To strip or make bare ; 
esp. to strip (a bird) of feathers by pulling them 
off. late ME. 6. fig. To rob; to plunder; to 
swindle, fleece, late ME. 7. To reject (a can- 
didate) as below the required standard in an 
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examination ; usu. in pass. To be plucked, to fail 
to pass 17x3. 

s. Let him.. From off this Bryer p. a white Rose 
with me Shake. a. Yf thy right eye offende the 
plucke hym out end caste him from the Tindale Matt. 
v. 99. They plucke downs townes ; and leaue nothing 
stondynge 1551. 4. Tia most ignobly done To plucke 
me by the Beard Shaks. Phr. To p. ike Procters 
gmon, the means formerly used (and still usable) for 
objecting to the granting of a degree to a person who 
has passed the requisite examinations. 5. Since I 
nlucfct Geese, plaiae Trewant,and whipt Top Shakb. 
Phr. A crow top.: see Crow sb . 1 6. 1 did p. those 
Ganders, did rob them Okkker. Phr. To fi. a pigeon : 
see Pigeon sb. 3 b. 

Pluck up. a. To p. up (one's) heart, spirits , 
courage , etc. : to summon up courage, rouse one s 
spirits, cheer up. b. To pull up; to uproot, eradi- 
cate; to raze, demolish. Novt rare or arch. Hence 
Plu*cker, one who or that which plucks. 

Plucky (pltrki),a. colloq. 1896. [f. Pluck 
sb. + -Y*.] Characterized by pluck; showing 
determination to fight, b. Photogr. Of a print 
or negative : Bold, decided, clear X885. 

The pluckiest charge of all that hard fought day 
1857. Hence Phrcklly adv. Plu'ckiness. 
Pluff (plnf), sb. ( int .) Sc. 1663. [Echoic.] 
z. A strong puff or explosive emission of air, 
gas, or smoke (as in the firing of gunpowder), 
or of dust ; hence, colloq. a shot of a musket, 
etc. 9. as int. or adv. colloq. i860. 

Plug (ping), sb. 1618. [app. a. MDu. 
fluggc plug, bung, stopper, of unkn. origin.] 
z. A piece of wood or other material, driven 
into or used to stop up a hole, to fill a gap, or 
act as a wedge ; also transf. a natural or mor- 
bid concretion having a similar action. 9 . spec. 
in technical applications ; esp. a. A tapering 
hlock of wood driven into a wall between the 
stones or bricks so as to bear a nail. b. In 
railways, A wedge-pin driven between a rail and 
its chair, c. Dentistry. The filling of a hollow 
tooth. 1766. d. The release-mechanism of a 
water-closet flushing apparatus. 3. r l he cock 
on a public water-pipe; a fire-plug 1727, 

4. a. Tobacco pressed into a flat oblong cake or 
stick, b. A piece of cake or twist tobacco cut 
off for chewing, etc. 1728. 5. Applied variously 

to inferior or defective persons, animals, or 
objects. U.S. and Colonial. 1872. 0 . Short 

for plug-hat (see below). U.S. slang. 1864. 

Comb. : -basin, a wash-hand basin having a plug- 
hole for letting the water out| -hat (£/..V. slang), a 
silk, * top , or 1 chimney-pot * hat [perh. because the 
head fits in it like a. p.j | -hole, an aperture fitted 
with a p. by which it can be closed : -rod, a con- 
trivance attached to the beam of a steam-engine, for 
opening and closing the valves of the cylinder; 
•■witch ( Electr .), a switch in which connexion is 
made by inserting a metal p. | -tobacco *= sense 4. 

Plug (ping), v. 1630. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 

trans. To stop, close tightly, or fill (a hole) with 
or as with a plug ; to drive a plug into. Chiefly 
with up. b. intr. with in (Electr.) : To com- 
plete a circuit by inserting a key or plug be- 
tween metal plates 1003. 9. trans. To put a 

bullet into, to shoot (slang) 1888. 3. To strike 

with the fist (slang) 1875. 4. intr. a. To * stick 

to it* 1865. b. To labour with piston-like 
strokes against resistance (slang) 1898. 

4. a. We plugged for all we were worth 1865. 
Hence Plu'gger, one who or that which plugs. 
Plugging (pln*giq), vbl. sb. 1708. [-ING *.] 
x. The action of PLUG v. 9. concr. Plugs 1875. 
Plug-ugly (plngivgli). U.S. slang, i860. 
[Origin obsc.] A city ruffian or rowdy. 

Plum (plnm), sb. [OE. pl&me plum, a. 
late L. or Rom. *pruna for L. prunum Prune, 
a. later Gr. wpowor , for cf. Gr. 1 rpovfxvov 
plum.] 1. The fruit of the tree Prunus domes- 
tica , a roundish fleshy drupe, covered with a 
glaucous mealy bloom, and having a somewhat 
flat pointed stone and sweet pulp. 9. The tree 
bearing this fruit, Prunus domes tica (N.O. Ro- 
sace x) OE. 3. With qualifying words. Applied 
to many spedes (and varieties) of the genus 
Prunus. 4. A dried grape or raisin as used for 
puddings, cakes, etc. 1060. b. fig. A 4 good 
thing ’, a tit-bit ; also, the pick or best of a col- 
lection of things, animals, etc. 178a 5. The 

sum of /xoo.ooo. slang, now rare. 1689. tb. 
transf. One who is possessed of this sum -1774. 

s. Damascene, tDamasco, or Damson P. : am 
Damask, Damson j Wild F., in Britain, P. insititia 
or spinotai in N. America, P. americana and P. 
subcordata. Also applied to trees resembling the p., 
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esp. in fruit 1 Australian P. or Black P. of 111 *, 
warra, Cargillia australis, N.O. Ebenacese \ Blood 
P. of Sierra Leone, Hmmmtostapkis Barteri, N.O. 
A uacar diocese j Cocoa P. of tropical America and 
Africa, Chryeooalanus I coco % Grey P. or Guinea 
P., of Sierra Leone, Parinetrium excelsum, N.O. 
Chrysobalanaceu. See also Date-/., Gingbhbhead- 
p„ etc. 1696. 4. b. The reviewer who picks all the 

1 plums ‘ out of a book 1889. The posts named are justly 
regai ded as plums of the Indian Civil Service 1901. 

Comb, p.-colour, a shade of purple 1 so -coloured 
a. j -gouger, a weevil (Cocco torus scute/laris). 

plumage (pld‘m6dg). 1481. [a. OF., f. 

plume PLUME ; see -AGE.] x. Feathers collec- 
tively ; the covering of a bird. 9. A bunch 
or tuft of feathers used as an ornament; a 
plume. Now rare. 1656. 

2. Jig. All the strength and p. of tby youth Woaosw. 
Hence Plu*maged a. feathered ; having p. 
Plumasaier ipl£m&bl»u). 1598. [a. F., f. 
obs. F. plumasse a great plume, f. plume + 
augm. suffix -asse L. -acea adj. suffix ; see 
- ie R.] One who works or trades in ornamental 
leathers or plumes. 

Plumb (plum), sb. ME, [ad. F. plamb 
: — L. plumbum lead.] A mass or ball of lead ; 
esp. the weight attached to a mason’s plumb- 
line, to secure its perpendicularity, b. A sound- 
ing lead, a mariner's plummet 1440. 

Plumb, plum (plnm), a. and adv . late 
ME. [i prec. sb.] A. adj. x. Vertical, per- 
pendicular 1460. a. Downright ; sheer (Now 
U.S.) 1748; in Cricket , (of the wicket) level, 
true 1902. B. adv. x. Of motion or position : 
Vertically, perpendicularly ; straight down ; 
rarely, straight up. late ME. 9. transf. and fig. 
a. Exactly. directly, precisely 1601. b. As an in- 
tensive : Completely, absolutely, quite. Chiefly 
U.S . dang. IC87. 

1. Flutinng his pennons vain p. down he drops 
Milt. 

Plumb (plum), v. late ME. [f. Plumb sb. 
and a. ; perh. partly after F. plomberfi\ I. +1. 
intr. To sink or fall like a plummet ; to fall or 
plump straight down. Wyclih. IL a. trans . 
To sound (the sea, etc.) with a plummet; to 
measure (the depth) by sounding 1568. b .fig. 


To sound the depths of ; to fathom 1509. 
a. The depth having been carefully plumbed 


1867. 


HI. 1. To render vertical, to adjust or test by 
a plumb-line 1711. 9. To place vertically above 

or below 1838. b. intr. To hang vertically 
1867. IV. x. trans. To weight with lead 1450. 
9. To seal (luggage) with a leaden seal 1756. 
V. [Back-formation from plumber .] intr. To 
work in lead as a plumber. Also trans . 1889. 
Plumbagin (plumb^ d^in). 1830. [ad. F. 

plombagine , f. L. plumbago (see next) + -ine, 
-IN l.] Chem. The acrid principle of the root 
of Plumbago europxa. 

Plumbago (plumbago). 161a. [a. L., tr. 
Gr. fsoXvfibaii'a of Dioscorides, deriv. of fibXvB- 
Hot lead.] +1. Applied to the yellow oxide of 
lead (litharge) ; also sometimes to the sulphide 
(galena) -1669. 9. Min. Black lead or gra- 

phite ; one of the allotroplc forms of carbon ; 
used for pencils, etc., also, mixed with clay, for 
making crucibles 1712. 3. Bot. A genus of 

herbaceous plants, having spikes of subsessile 
flowers, with a tubular five-parted calyx ; lead- 
wort ; so called from the colour of the flowers 
174 7. Hence Plumba'ginoua a. of the nature 
of or pertaining to p. or graphite. 

Plumtvbob (pln*m | bp- b). 1835 [Bob sbX\ 
The leaden bob, usu. conoidal, forming the 
weight of a plumb-line. 

Plumbeous (pln-mbfos), a. 1578. [f. L. 
plumbeus leaden (f. plumbum lead) -1- -ous.] 
Made of or resembling lead, leaden; lead- 
coloured. Chiefly in Zool. b. Ceramics. Lead- 
glazed 1875. 

Plumber (ploraai). ME. [a. OF .plum- 

mier, plommier (mod.F. p lombi er) L. plum - 

barius plumber, f. plumbum lead.J An artisan 
who works in lead, sine, and tin. fitting in, 
soldering, and repairing water and gas pipes, 
cisterns, boilers, and the like in buildings | 
orig., a man who dealt and worked in lead. 
Plumber-block : see Plummkr-block. 
Plumbery (pUrmsri). [ME., a. OF. plom- 
terie, plomberie, t plommier plumber t in med. 
L. plumtaria.l 1. A plumber's workshop, a. 
Plumber's work, plumbing 2464. 
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PLUMBIC 

Plumbic (plirmbik), a. 1799. [f. L. plum- 
bum lead -i- -xc.] Of or pertaining to lead. a. 
CAsm, Combined with lead ; applied to com- 
pound* in which lead has its higher valency 
(divalent), as p, acid , dioxide of lead, PbO* 
b. Path, Due to the presence of lead 1875. 

Plumbi-feroua, a, 1796. [f. L. plumbum 
lead + -ferous.] Containing lead. 

Plumbing (plxrmig),^/.^. 16 66. [-ing 1 .] 
The action of Plumb v. ; now esp. the work 
of a plumber, b. cotter. That which is made by 
this action ; plumber's work 1756. c. attrib,^ 
as p.-line, -rope, a lead-line, sounding-line. 

Plumblam (pbrmbiz’m). 1876. [{,L. plum- 
bum lead + -ism.] Path, Lead poisoning. 
Plumb-line (plo^mloin). 1538. I. A line 
or cord having at one end a metal bob or 
plummet, for testing or determining vertical di- 
rection ; occas. -* Plumb-rule. fa. Geom, A 
vertical or perpendicular line ; a straight line at 
right angles to another -1704. 3. A mariner’s 
sounding-line ; also fig, 1648. 

Plumbo-, bef. a vowel plumb-, comb, form 
of L. plumbum lead, forming chemical and 
mineralogical terms. 

Plumbous (pltrmbas), a, 1685. [ad. L. 
plumbosus full of lead ; see -OUS.] +1. T^eaden ; 
fig. dull -1737. a. Chcm. Applied to com- 
pounds in which lead has its lower valency. 
Cf. Plumbic a. 1895. 

Plumb-rule (plzrni|r£l). late ME. [f. 
Plumb sb. + Rule sb .] A plummet and line 
attached to and swinging freely on the surface 
of a narrow straight-edged board, marked with 
a longitudinal line which, when its position is 
vertical, coincides with the string. Used by 
builders, masons, carpenters, etc. for ensuring 
or testing the verticality of an erection. 

Plum-cake. 1635. A cake containing 
raisins, currants, and other preserved fruits. 

Plum-duff. Also -dough. 1840. [L Plum 
sb. 4 + Duff jJ. 1 ] Plain flour pudding with 
raisins or currants in it, boiled in a cloth or bag. 
Plume (plflm), sb. late ME. [a. OF. : — L. 
pluma a small soft feather, down.] 1. A 
feather; now chiefly poet, and rhet.\ also, a 
large or conspicuous ornamental feather, as a 
plume of an ostrich, etc. ; in Qmith. a contour- 
feather, as dist. from a plumule. b. fig . with 
ref. to the feathers of birds as used in flight, 
displayed in pride, etc. 1591. 9. Downy plum- 
age. down ; plumage generally 155a. 3. An 

ornament, usu. symbolizing dignity or rank, con- 
sisting of a large feather or bunch of feathers, 
or a waving feather-like tuft or bunch of hair, 
etc. ; esp. when attached to a helmet or hat, or 
worn in the hair, as the court p . of ostrich 
feathers ; also used at funerals 1530. b. fig. 
(Cf. a feather in ont's cap.) 1605. 4. transf. 

Anything resembling the down of feathers or a 
feather, in form or lightness i6ox. b. Bot, A 
plumose pappus or other appendage of a seed, 
oy which it floats away 1578. c. 'Zool. A plu- 
mose or feather-like part or formation 1834. 

s. With ruffled plumes and flagging wing Gbay. 
b. Our plume* fall, and we begin to be humble 164a. 
He is stopped of hi* borrowed plumes x8oa. 3. These 
nodding plumes and dragging trains Byrom. b. 
Ambitious to win From me aom P. Milt. 4. The 
long p. of smoke ovet the plain Stsvknson. 

at t rib. and Comb., as p.-bird, a bird with con- 
spicuous plumes, such as are used for ornament t spec. 
a bird of paradise of the subfamily Epimachinm ; 
-groan, a grass of the genua Erianthus, having a 
plume-like inflorescence, a Woolly Beard-grass ) 
•moth, any species of the family Pterophorida (X /*• 
citidm), small moths whose wings are divided into 
feathery lobes. Hence PUrmelee* a. 

Plume (pl£m), v. late ME. [a. OF.//m- 
mer to pluck (a bird), etc., f. plume Plume sb. 
In branch II, f. Plume sb. or ad. L. plumare to 
cover with feathers.] L tx. intr. Falconry • To 
pluck the feathers ot its prey, as a hawk ; const. 
upon , on. Also fig. -1667. a. trans. To pluck 
(a bird) ; hence, to strip, bare. Now rare. X599. 
tb. To pluck (feathers) from a bird -i68x, +c. 
fig. To pluck, despoil, plunder -1760. 

a I will so pluck him as never hawk plumed a 
partridge Scott. 

IL i. trans. To furnish or cover with plumes, 
feathers, or plumage ; to fledge, feather, late 
ME. a* refi a. Of a bird : To dress its 
feathers. b. To dress oneself with borrowed 
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plumes. Chiefly fig. 170a. c .fig. Usu. with 

on, upon : To pride oneself, show self-satisfac- 
tion, esp. regarding something trivial, ridicu- 
lous, or unworthy, or to which one has no just 
claim 1643. 3. trans . To preen or dress (the 

feathers or wings) ; to prepare for flight i8ai. 
s. The Swan.. is a Bird excellently plumed 1637. 

a. c. Pluming and praUing himself, and telling ful- 
some stories in his own commendation 1715. 3. fig. 

And calumny plumed her wings for a fresh attack 
Motley. Hence Plumed pfil. a., feather od 1536. 

Plumelet (plfi*mlet). 1850. [f. Plume sb. 
+ -LET.] A minute plume. 

PUrme-like, a. 1847. [-like.] Resembling 
a plume; feathery. 

Plumet (pl£*m6t). 1585. [ad. Y.plumet, 
f. plume : see -ET.l A small plume. 
Plu*micorn, 1084. [f. L. pluma plume + 
cornu horn.) Ornith. One of the pair of horn- 
like or ear-hke feathers on the head of several 
species of owls, often called horns or ears. 
Plumiform rplfi-mifpjm), a. (f. h. pluma 
Plume sb. + -(ijform. ] Feather-shapel 
Plummer-block (plzrmai,bl^k). Also 
plumber-. 1814. [peril, from a surname + 
Block sb. 5.] — pillow-block (Pillow sb.). 
Plummet (pl*rm*t). [ME. a. OF. plom- 
met , plombet, plummet ball of lead, plummet, 
dim. of plomb lead; see Plumb sb. and -et.] 
1. A ball of lead, or other weight, attached to 
a line, and used for determining the vertical ; 
esp. the bob of a plumb-line used by masons, 
builders, carpenters, etc. ; also, the whole in- 
strument, bob, line, and board, late ME. 9. 
A piece of lead, etc. attached to a line and used 
for sounding; a sounding-lead, late ME. *^3. 
A ball or lump of lead used for various pur- 
poses --1612. b .fig. That which weighs down, 
like a dead weight 1625. 4. spec, ta. A weight 
enclosed in a cestus -1661. fb. The weight of 
a clock ; also fig. a spring of action -1697. c. 
In angling, a small pioce of lead attached to a 
line, for various purposes 1616. +5. A pencil 

of lead, formerly used to rule lines -1828. 

b. My Sonne i’th Ooze is bedded 1 and I'le seeke 
him deeper then ere p. sounded Shaks. 3, b. Ham; 
early Plummets upon the Heels of Pride Sir T. 
Bbownk. Comb., as p.dtne, etc. 

Plummy (plxrmi), a. 1759. [f. Plum sb. 
+ -Y 1 .] z. Consisting of, abounding in, or like 
plums. 9. fig. Of the nature of a 4 plum * ; 
rich, good, desirable, slang or col loo. 18x2. 

a. Signing one’s self over to wickedness for the sake 
of getting something p. Gko. Eliot. 

Plumose (pl£m0u’s), a. 1697. [ad. L. 
plumosus , t pluma PLume sb. ; see -ose.] 
Furnished with feathers or plumes ; feathery ; 
resembling a feather or plume in having two 
series of fine filaments on opposite sides ; esp. 
in Zool., Bot., and Min. 

Plurnosite (pliJinJsait). 1864. [ad. G. 
plumosit , f. L. plumosus downy + -it -ite 1 .] 
Min. -« Jamesonite. 

Plump (plorop), Now arch, and dial. 
late ML [Origin obsc.] A compact body of 
persons, animals, or things; a band, troop, 
company ; a flock ; a cluster, clump. 

Afi.of spears (arch.), a band of spearmen (revived 
by Scott). 

Plump (plxnnp), sb . 2 X450. [f. Plump w. 1 ] 
1. An act of plumping (see 1 *lump v. 1 x) ; an 
abrupt plunge or heavy fall, familiar, a. A 
sudden heavy fall of rain. Sc. 1823. 

Plump (plrmp), a. 1 1481. [Corresp. to 

WlDu. plomp blunt, in both senses, 'not point- 
ed and • not sharp '. Ult. origin unkn.l I. 
tx. Blunt (in manners); not 'sharp' in intel- 
lect ; dull, clownish, rude -1620. ta. Of an 
arrow-head : Blunt and broad. ASCHAM. IL 
Of full and rounded form ; chubby ; having the 
skin well filled or elastically distended 1545. 

b. Of coins : Of full size and weight, not 
clipped X867. c. fig ; ‘Fat*, rich, abundant; 
well-supplied ; full And round in tone ; great, 
big ; complete, round. Now rare. 1635. 

The p. convivial parson Cowrsa. H locked as 
p. as a pincushion Mas. Carlyle. Hence Plu*mp*l y 
adv. % -ness. Plu*mpy a. plump. 

Plump, a.*: see Plump adv. 

Plump (plnmp), vfi ME. [Com. LG. verb ; 
prob. of echoic origin.] x. intr. To fall, drop, 
plunge, or come down (or against something) 
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flatly or abruptly (umi. implying 4 with full or 
direct impact’), b. trans/. and fig. To come 
plump, i. e. all at once (into some place or con- 
dition) ; to plunge, burst (in or out), familiar. 
1829. 9. trans. To drop, throw down, plunge 

abruptly (into water, etc., or upon a flat sur- 
face) ; to pay down at once and In one lot ; refi. 
to drop down abruptly and heavily, late ME. 
3. trans f. and fig. : esp. To utter abruptly, to 
blurt out. familiar. 1570. 4. intr. [Short for 

to vote plump, or give a plumper,'] To vote at an 
election for one candidate alone (when one 
could vote for two or more). Also loosely , to 
4 vote for 4 (something). 1806. 

s. It wiU give you a Notion how Dulcissa plumps 
into a Chair Sterlr. b. With a convulsive Burgle, 
out plumped the words 1874. a. She plumped down 
the money and walked out 1803. 4. We'll p. for 

Turleton, to prove we are free 1806. 

Plump, 1533. [f. Plump a.i IL] L 
trans. To make plump ; to fill out, distend ; to 
fatten up. 9. intr. To swell out or up 1602. 

x. Fowls.. plumped for sale by the poulterers of 
London Johnson, a. Her cheeks had plumped out 
1882. 

Plump (plrmp), int . , adv., and afi 1594. 
[app. the stem of Plump t/. 1 ] A. fint. Imita- 
tive of the sound of a heavy body falling into 
water 1597. B. adv. (Mostly familiar.) t „ 
With a sudden drop or fall into water 16x0. 
a. With a sudden or abrupt fall or sinking 
down ; with sudden direct impact, flat upon or 
against something ; with a sudden encounter 
1594. 3. Directly, at once, straight ; esp. With 

ref. to a statement, etc. : In plain terms, bluntly, 
flatly 1734. 

a. Sitting p. on an unsuspected cat in your chair 
1806. j, Hayes first said no, p. Thackeray. 

C .ad/. Now rare. 1. a. Descending directly, 
vertical. b. Directly facing in position. 1611. 
a. fig. Of statements, etc. : Direct, blunt, straight- 
forward, unqualified, 4 fiat ’. 1789. g. Plumped 
down ; paid down at once 1865. 

a. P. assertion orp. denial for me Mar. Edgeworth. 

Plumper^ (Dlo-mpa-i). 1690. [f. Plump 

v. % + -er l .] That which plumps or makes 
plump; as a small ball or disk sometimes 
carried in the mouth, to fill out hollow cheeks. 
Plumper* (plxrmpai). 1761. [f. Plump 
v. 1 or atlv.] x. a. An act of plumping, as into 
water, or to the ground x8ia fb. slang. A 
heavy blow -1796. 9. A vote given solely to 

one candidate at an election (when one has the 
right to vote for two or more). Also attrib. p. 
vote. 1761. b. A voter who 4 plumps '. rare 
1818. 3. A downright lie. vulgar. 18x2. 

Plum-pie. 1660. [f- Plum sb. + Pie,] 
+1. A pie containing raisins and currants ; esp. 
a mince-pie. 9. A pie containing plums or 
prunes 1830. 

•| Phi -m-poTridge. 1591. Porridge contain- 
ing prunes, raisins, currants, etc. ; formerly in 
favour as a Christmas dish -1808. So fPlu'm- 
po'tt&ge, app. in same sense. 

Plum pudding, plum-pudding (plu*m r 
pu-dig). X711. A pudding containing plums, 
a. (-» Christmas pf) spec. A boiled pudding 
now composed of flour, bread-crumbs, suet, 
raisins, currants, etc., with eggs, spices, etc., 
eaten at Christmas; also, an ordinary suet 
pudding with raisins. b. A pudding of fresh 
plums contained in a crust 18x3. 

attrib. and Comb., as plum-pudding breed, -dog, 
the Dalmatian or Spotted Coach breed of dog 1 plum- 

S udding stone (Geol.\ orig. a conglomerate ^ of 
int pebbles embedded in a Ktliceo-calcareous matrix | 
now, loosely, any conglomerate. 

Plum-tree (plr-m,tTf). OE. - Plumj£. a. 

|| Plumula (pl£*mit71&). 1760. [L., dim. of 
pluma Plume.] Bot, Plumule 1. 
Plumularia (plfimisdesrift). 1859. [mod. 
L», f. plumula (see prec.).] Zool. A genus of 
hydrofds having a plume-like form. Hence 
Plumula*rian a. of or pertaining to P„ or the 
family of which it is the type ; sb. a member of 
this family. 

Plumule (pl 4 *mi 4 l). 1797. [ad. L. plu- 
mula.] t. Bot. The rudimentary shoot, bud, 
or bunch of undeveloped leaves in a seed ; the 
stem of the embryo plant, a. A little leather ; 
spec, in Omith., a down-feather 1847. 

Plumy (plflmi), a. 158a. [f. Plumb j&, 
+ -t V) fx. Composed of down, downy 
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-X7O0» 9. Abounding in plumes ; feathery, 

feathered 1597. a* Adorned with a plume or 
plumes 170a 4. Plume-like x6xx. 

s. Her head did on a p» pillow rest Drydkn. 4. 
When the first sheaf its p. top upreara 1798. 

Plunder (pltrndw), sb. 1643. [f. next.] 
1. The action of plundering or taking as spoil ; 
sue. as practised in war ; pillage, spoliation, 
depredation. Now rare OX Obs. b. transf. The 
acquisition of property by violent or question- 
able means ; spoliation 1670. a. Goods taken 
from an enemy by force ; spoil, booty, loot 
1647. b. transf. Property acquired by illegal 
or questionable means; also (slang), profit, 
gain 1790. 

x. I abhorre all violence, p., rapine, and disorders 
in Souldiers 1643. a. The instigator of the depreda- 
tions, .sharing in the pw 1844. b. A love of p. and 
of place 2865. 

Plunder (plxmdai), v, 1630. [a. G. pliin- 
dem to pillage, sack, lit. to rob of household 
effects, f. MO., MHG. blunder, plunder bed- 
clothes, household stuffy etc. ; in mod.G. 
plunder lumber, trash.] i. trans. To rob fa 
place or person) of goods, etc., by forcible 
means, or as an enemy ; esp. as done in war ; 
to pillage, spoil; to rob systematically. 9. 
To take (goods, valuables, etc.) with Illegal 
force, or as an enemy ; to embezzle ; to take 
by robbery, steal 1645. 3. absoU or intr. To 

commit depredations 1638. 
x. Many Townes and Villages he JPrince Rupert] 

S landered, which is to say robb'd, for at that time 
rst was the word p. used in England, being borne 
in Germany 1647. a. If they, .neither steal men or 
p. their goods 1869;. Hence Phrnderer. Plu'n- 
derous a. rare, given to plundering. 

Plunderage (plzrndor^dj). 1796. [£ prec. 
+ -age.] The action of plundering; pillage, 
spoliation ; spec, in Maritime Law , embezzling 
goods on shipboard ; concr. spoil obtained by 
such means. 

Plunge (plendg), sb. late ME. [f. next.] 
L 1. A place where one can plunge; a deep 
pool (dial.) ; a plunge-bath. a. An act of 
plunging ; a dive, dip ; also fig, 1711. 8. transf. 
A sudden and heavy or violent pitching for- 
ward of the body 1496. 4. The fall or break- 

ing of a wave ; a heavy downpour of rain (rare) 
1781. 

a After his first P. into the Sea Addison. 3. By 
directing the animal’s plunges judiciously I got him 
also on terra firma 1889. 

U. The point of being plunged or over- 
whelmed in trouble, difficulty, or danger; a 
crisis, strait ; a dilemma ; esp. in phr. at (in) a 
p. , to put to or into the p. or plunges . Obs. cxc. 
dial. 1535. 

When I was in the greatest p. for money 2656. 
aitrib . and Comb.'. p.-baw^a bath in which a 
plunge is taken, e.g. after exercise. 

Plunge (plzmdfl), v. [ME. plunge(n, 
plonge , a. OF. plung(t)er ', Gtc.,F.plonger : — late 
L. *plumbicare to heave the lead, £. plumbum 
lead.] x. trans • To put violently, thrust, or 
cast into a liquid, a penetrable substance, or a 
cavity ; to immerse, submerge. a. fig. To 
thrust, force, or drive into some thing, con- 
dition, state, or sphere of action, late ME. +3. 
fig. To overwhelm, esp. with trouble or diffi- 
culty ; to put to straits -1681. 4. Gardening. 

To sink (a pot containing a plant, less usu., a 
plant itself) in the ground 1664. 5. intr. To 

throw or hurl oneself into water or tne like ; to 
dive head-foremost ; to fall or sink (involun- 
tarily) into a deep place (as a pit or abyss) j 
also, to penetrate impetuously into any thing 
or place in which one is submerged or lost to 
view, late ME. b. transf To enter impetuously 
or abruptly into fa place). Also with upon . 
1834. c. transf To descend abruptly and 
steeply; to dip suddenly (as a road or stratum) 
1854. 6. To enter impetuously or determinedly 

into some state, condition, or affair ; to involve 
oneself deeply 1694. 7. transf. To fling one- 

self violently forwaid, esp. with a diving action j 
of the chest : to expand with falling of the 
diaphragm 1530. 8. To spend money or bet 

recklessly ; to speculate deeply ; to run into 
debt, colloq . 1876. 

x. The holy Man bid him p. his Head Into the 
Water Addison. You have only to p. a lighted taper 
into it Huxley. s. The Cooncels themselves., 
plung'd into worldly ambition Milt. 5. 1 plunged 
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in t And bad him follow Shaks. He plunged into the 
thickest pouionof the little wood Dickens. 6. The 
character of their party is to be very ready to p. into 
difficult business Burks. 7, Wounded, he rears aloft, 
And plunging, from his Back the Rider hurls Pre- 
cipitant 1735. 

Plunger (ple-ndgM). 1611. [f. prec. + 
-er *.l Lx. One who plunges ; a diver. 9. 
In tecta n. applications ; an instrument or part 
which works with a plunging or thrusting mo- 
tion ; esp. a. Any solid piston, as that of a force- 
pump, esp. the piston of a Cornish pump. b. 
The firing pin in some breech-loading firearms, 
c. Pottery. A vessel in which clay is beaten to 
paste or slip. 1777. IL x. Mil. slang. A cavalry 
roan 1854. 9. slang. One who bets, gambles, 

or speculates wildly 1876, 
attrib. and Comb . , as p.-bucket, -lift, in a pump, 
a bucket having no valve 1 also a next ( b ) 1 -piston, 

(a) a solid cylindrical piston used In a plunger-pump \ 

(b) a similar piston used in a pressure-gauge, steam- 
indicator, etc. 1 -pump, one with a solid piston, as a 
force-pump. 

Plunging (plxmdslij), vbl. sb . 1450. 

[-INO '.J The action of Plunge v. ; spec. +im- 
mersion in baptism. 

attrib . and Comb., as p.-bath , etc. | p.-battery 
(Electr.), a battery in which the plates may be plunged 
into or withdrawn from the fluid at pleasure. Plugg- 
ing, PPL a. [-010*4 In senses ot the verb Plungk. 
p. fire (— F. feu plongeanf), direct fire upon an 
enemy from a superior position. Hence Plumgingly 
adv. 

Plunk (plmjk), int. , sb., v. 1805. orig. 
dial. Imitative of the sound of the forcible 
plucking of the strings of a musical instrument, 
a heavy blow or plunge, the drawing of a cork, 
or the like. 

Pluperfect (plwp5ufekt, pl£*p5jfekt), a. 
(sb.) Also tplua-. 1530. [Contr. from plus- 
quans-perfect, ad. L. (tempus pnetcritum) plus 
quam perfectum * (past tense) more than per- 
fect*; tr. Gr. (x/h^os) virf/xrwT«Aix<5y.] 1. 
Gram. Applied to that tense of the verb which 
expresses a time or action completed prior to 
some past point of time, specified or implied. 
Also absol. or as sb., ellipt . for p. tense, a. gem. 
More than perfect ; spec, in Mus. (rarely) ap- 
plied to an augmented (as dist. from a perfect) 
fourth or fifth 1802. 

Plural (plO®Tfil), a. (sb.) late ME. [a, 
OF. plurel, or ad. L. pluralis , f. plus , plur- 
more ; see -AL.] 1. Gram. Applied to the form 

of a word which denotes more than one (or, 
In languages having a dual form, more than 
two) ; opp. to singular. 9. More than one in 
number ; consisting of, containing, pertaining 
to, or equivalent to, more than one 1591. B. 
sb. a. Gram. The plural number, b. The fact 
or condition of there being more than one. ME. 

a. Better haue none Then plurall faith, which is 
too much by one Shako. P. livings 1 see Plurality. 
P, vote, the right of giving more than one vote, or of 
voting in more than one constituency 1 hence/, voter, 
voting. 3. P. of excellence or majesty, /. intensive, 
terms applied in Heb. Grammar to a p. sb. nsed as 
the name of a single person f as //Ckrm'ViL gods, used 
as the name of (the one) God. Hence PluTally adv. 

Pluralism (pla»*r&1iz*m). 1818. [f. prec. 

+ -ISM.] x. a. Eccl. The holding of more than 
one benefice at the same time by one person, 
b. The holding of two or more offices of any 
kind together. 9. Philos . A system of thought 
which recognizes more than one ultimate prin- 
ciple; opp. to Monism 2887. 

Pluralist (pln«‘riLlist). 1696. [f. Plural 
+ -1ST.] Eccl. One who holds two or more 
benefices at the same time. b. gen. One who 
combines two or more offices, professions, or 
conditions. 

The odious Names of Pluralists and Non-residents 
1693. Hence Pluralistic a. of or belonging to an. 
or to pluralism, in any sense | Pluralistically adv. 

Plurality (pluiwllti). late ME. [a. OF. 
pluralite, ad. late L. pluralities , f. pluralis 
Plural.] L Related in sense to pluraL x. 
The state of bein£ plural, or denoting, com- 
prising, or consisting of more than one. b. 
The fact of there being manyi numerousness ; 
hence, a large number or quantity ; a multitude, 
late ME. 9. Reel. a. The holding of two or 
more benefices concurrently by one person, b. 
A benefice held concurrently with another or 
others ; pi. two or more benefices held together, 
late ME, c. transf. and gen . 1678. 
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s. The p. of wives was by a special prerogative 
suffered to the fathers of toe Ola Testament 2563. 
b. Doe you count it lawfall to haue such pluralltie of 
seruantsT B. Tom, a, I do not reckon the holding 
poor livings that lie contiguous, a p. 2725. 

IL Related in sense to L. plus more. l “ 
Majority 3. 1578. s. HE. Politics . An ex* 
cess of votes polled by the leading candidate in 
an election above those polled by the one next 
to him, in cases where there are three or more 
candidates ; as dist. from majority, which in 
such cases is applied to an absolute majority of 
all the votes given 1828. 

Pluralizo (plQ»*rAl;>iz), v. 1803. [a. F. 
pluralism \ see Plural and -ize.] x. trans. 
To make plural ; to attribute plurality to ; to 
express in the pluraL 9. intr. To hold more 
than one benefice (or office) at one time ; to be 
or become a pluralist 1849. Hence Pluraliza*- 
tion, the act of pluralixing. PluTalixer, spec, 
® Pluralist. 

Pluri- (plu»ri), comb, form of \u.plus,plur* 
more, pi. plures several ; as in : Piurlli'teral 
Heb. Gram. [L. lit/era letter] a. containing 
more than three letters in the root ; sb. a root 
consisting of more than three letters. Pluxir 
ae'rial a. consisting of several series or rows; 
hence PluriaeTially adv. Plnriee'riate a. 
arranged in several series. ^ 

11 Pluries fpln®*ri,iz), in full P. capias. 
1444. [L. = * (thou mayest take) several times ’.] 
Law. A third writ of attachment, issued when 
the Capias and Alias prove ineflectuaL 
Pluripresence (pl 0 «ripre*z 6 n»). 1773* [*• 
L. plus , plur- more 4 - Presence.] Presence 
in more tnan one place at the same time. 

Plus (pins). 1615. [a. L. — more.] L 
quasi -prep. In mathematical use as the oral 
rendering of the symbol + . Hence gen. With 
the addition of; with . . . besides. (Opp. to 
Minus i.) 1668. b. predicat ively. Having 
(something) in addition, having gained (opp. 
to Minus i b) 1856. 9 . As the oral rendering 

of the sign + in its algebraical use to denote 
a positive quantity, as + x, read plus x. Hence 
attrib . or adj. in p. quantity , a quantity having 
the sign + prefixed (or not having the sign — J, 
a positive quantity. (Only as opp. to Minus 
9, 2 b.) 1579- b. Electr. (a) adv . Positively 
(b) adj. Positive ; positively electrified. (Opp 
to Minus 2 d.) 1747. c. adv. And an indefi- 
nite quantity more, as £ 100,000 plus, (colloq.) 
3. adj. Additional, extra 1756. 4. Applied to 

golfers whose handicap is denoted by * plus 1 *, 
etc. 1909. 5. sb. a. The mathematical symbol 4- ; 
also plus sign. b. A quantity added ; an addi- 
tion, a gain, c. A positive quantity (also fig.). 
Opp. to Minus 3. 1654. 

x. Plus fours, long wide knickerbockem, or a suit 
having such; so named because, to produce the over- 
hang, the length was originally increased by four 
inches. C. ellipt indicating a fractional amount more 
(e.g. raising the school age to 25 plus), also indicat- 
ing a slightly higher grade (Ret* plus, fl+). 

Plush (plxjJ). 1594. [ad. F. pluche, contr. 
f. of pel u eke a hairy fabric, shag, plush, t 
late L. *piluceus, ~ea, f. L. pilus hair.] 1. 
A kind of cloth, of silk, cotton, wool, eta, 
having a nap softer and longer than that of 
velvet, used for upholstery, etc. b. pi. Plush 
breeches (as worn by footmen) 1844. 9 . transf 

A natural substance likened to these x6xo. 8. 
attrib ., usu. in sense Made or consisting of 
plush ; also, of or pertaining to plush x6ay 
Plu ahy a. soft and shaggy, like p. 

Plushette (plnje*t). 191a [f. prec. + 

-rttr .1 An imitation plush. 

Plutarchy (pltf tliki). 1643. [f.Gr. wAotrrof 
wealth, riches + -o/x rule ; after monarchy, 
etc.] The rule or dominion of wealth, or of 
the wealthy; plutocracy. 

1 PluteuB (pW.fc). PL -d ( 1839. 

u L | see sense x.] x. Rom. Antiq., eta a* 
Arch. A barrier or light wall placed between 
columns, b. Mil. A kind of ihed or penthouse 
for protection of the soldiers, sometimes run- 
ning on wheels. c. A shelf for books, small 
statues, busts, eta a. Tool. The larva of an 
echlnoid or ophiuroid ; known from Its shape 
as the 'painter’s easel larva* 1877* Hence 
Pltrteal a. 

Plutocracy (plwtfkrAti). Also pkruU 


1 (man), a (pass), an (lewd), v (c*t). | (Fr. ch*f), 9 (evrr). si (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), /(Psych#). 9 (what)* f(g*0» 
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165* [ad. Or. wXovrofe parley £ wXovros 
wealth + - xparla power; see -CRACY.] x. 
Hie rule or sovereignty of wealth or of the 
wealthy. a. A ruling or Influential class of 
wealthy persons 183a. So Flu*tocrat, a mem- 
ber of a p. ; a person possessing power or in- 
fluence over others in virtue of his wealth. Plu- 
tocratic 0. of or pertaining to plutocrats; 
characterised by p. 

Plutolatry (plutp*l&tri). 1889. [f. Gr. 

wAovror wealth + -Karptla -LA try, after idola- 
try.'] Worship of mere wealth. 

Plutonian (plwtfa-niftn), a. {si.) 1667. [f. 
L. Plutonius (ad. Gr. UXovr&ytos, f. UKo^rary 
Pluto, god of the infernal regions) + -an.] x. 
Of or pertaining to Pluto ; belonging to or sug- 
gestive of the infernal regions; infernal. a. 
Geo/. - Plutonic x. 1828. B. si. Geo l. « 
Plutonist 1828. 

Plutonic (pltttjrnik), a. {si.) 1796. [f. Gr. 
ZIAovrew Pluto ; see prec. and -ic.] 1. Geo/. 

a. Pertaining to or involving the action of in- 
tense heat at {peat depths upon the rocks form- 
ing the earth a crust; igneous. Applied spec. 
to the theory that attributes most geological 
phenomena to the action of internal neat. 
1796. b. spec. Applied to that class of igneous 
rocks, such as granite and syenite, which are 
supposed to have been formed by fusion and 
subsequent slow crystallization at great depths 
below the surface, as dist. from volcanic rocks 
1833. 9. Belonging to or resembling Pluto ; 

Plutonian 1819. B. si. Geol.\[pl. ) Plutonic rocks 
1856. So Plutonism (pltf*U)nir m). the Pluto- 
nic theory. Pfrrtonist, one who holds the P. 
theory (see x a). 

Plutonomy (plwty*n&mi). 1851. [f. Gr. 
wXovto* wealth + -vojua arrangement; after 
economy jy The science of the production and 
distribution of wealth ; political economy. So 
Flutono'mic a. Plnto'nomlat, a political 
economist. 

Pluvial (plfl’vi&l), si. Ois. exc. Hist. 1669. 
[ad. med.L. pluviale, prop, rain-cloak, orig. 
neut. of L. pluvial is . ] Peel. A long cloak worn 
bv ecclesiastics as a ceremonial vestment ; ■* 
Co PH si . 1 2 ; also, a similar garment worn by 
monarchs as a robe of state. 

Pluvial (pl^viAl), a. 1656. [ad. I,, p/u- 
tnalis , £ ptuvia rain.] Of or pertaining to 
ram ; rainy ; characterized by much rain. b. 
Geol. Caused by rain 1859. 

Pluviometer (plwvip-mfuj). 1791. [f. L. 
pluvia rain + -meter.] An instrument for 
measuring the rain ; a rain-gauge. Hence 
Pluviome*trlc, *al adp. ; -ly adv. Pluvio'metry. 

Pluvious fpltf’vios), a. late ME. [a. OF. 
pluvieus , Y.pluvieux, or ad. L, pluviosus rainy.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by rain; 
bearing rain or moisture ; rainy. 

Ply (piai), si. 147a [a. F. fli fold, etc. ; 
altered from OF. floi, vbl. sb. f. floyer, later 
flier ; see Ply v. 1 ] 1 . x. A fold ; each of the 
layers or thicknesses produced by folding cloth, 
etc. ; a strand or twist of rope, yarn, or thread 
X532. 9. A bend, crook, or curvature ; spec. 

in Falconry, of a hawk's wing. Now rare or 
Ois. 1575. 8« The condition of being bent or 

turned to one side ; a twist, turn ; a bent, bias, 
Inclination ; esp. in phr. to take a {tie, one's) p. 
Chiefly Jig, 1605. 

x. Two-p+ tkrri-p., ftmr.plyx a fold of two, throe, 
etc* layers; used mttrii. to designate fingering or 
worsted, and carpets made of two or more interwoven 
webs 1 also of wood (cf. Plywood). 3. It is true that 
late learners cannot so well take the pile Bacon. 

IL Plight, condition; esp. in phrases in p., 
in good f . ; so out of p. Sc. 1470. 

Ply (pbi), u.l Now rare or dial. Pa. t 
and pple. piled (plaid). [ME. plien, a. OF. 
flier, secondary form of pleiier, mod.F. flier 
and player \ — L. p Heart to fold.] z. tram. To 
bend, bow ; to fold or double (doth or the like) ; 

-- ' - -*-• 1 — ic). Now 

L or dispo- 

r , . j to adapt, 

accommodate —1657* ta intr. To bend or be 
bent; to yield, give {to pressure, etc.) - 1753 * 
%.Mg. To yield, give way to ; to incline, tend ; to 
submit, comply, consent ; to bo pliant* Now 
rare or Ois. M E. 
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s. Right as men may warm wex with handes pi ye 
Chaucks. 4. With kindly indulgence plied into the 
daughter's will Carlyle. 

Ply (plei), ©.* Pa. t and pple. plied. [ME. 
plye, aphet f. ME. aplie, aplye , Apply v.,q,v.] 
L To apply, employ, work busily at. x. intr. 
To employ or occupy oneself busily or steadily ; 
to work at something ; to apply closely to. Now 
rare. 9. trans. To use or wield vigorously^ 
tool, etc.) ; to exert (a faculty) ME. a* a. To 
keep at work at ; to attack or assail vigorously 
or repeatedly {with some instrumentorprocessf. 
b. To press (one) to take ; to continue to supply 
with food, gifts, etc. 1548. 4. To importune, 

urge ; to keep on at (a person) with questions, 
petitions, etc. 1587. 

1. Ere half these Authors be read (which will soon 
be with plying hard and daily) Milt. a. The town 
in which they plied their trade X867. Together their 
oars they p. 1887. 3. b. To p. them more press- 

ingly with food than with arguments 1856. 4. In 

vain did he p. Christ with questions 2883. 

II. Naul., etc. x. intr. To beat up against the 
wind ; to tack, work to windward 1556. b. gen. 
To direct one’s course, steer. Now only poet . 
X 59 S* a - intr. Of a vessel or its master : To 
sail or go periodically to and fro between certain 
places ; also said ofland-carriage 1803. a* intr. 
Of a boatman, porter, cabman, omnibus, taxi, 
etc. : To attend regularly, to have one's stand 
at a certain place for hire or custom 170a 
1. Neither might wee plie up unto that iland, the 
wiode was soe contrarie for our course 1595. Phr. 
Tof. about , off and on, to and again, up and down, 
etc. b. Wee plied for Plim worth 1593. 3. He was 

. . forced to think of plying in the Streets as a Porter 
Addison. 

Plyer: see Plier. 

Plymouth Brethren. 1849. [See Brethren 
in Brother si. 3.] A religious body calling 
themselves 1 the Brethren ',recognizingnoofficial 
order of ministers, and having no formal creed, 
which arose at Plymouth c 1830. Plymouth 
brother (also Plymouth sister), a member of 
this body. So Plymouthism, the system or 
doctrine of the Plymouth Brethren 1876. 
t Plymouth cloak* slang. 1608. A cudgel 
or staff, carried by one who walked in cuerpo , 
and thus joc. assumed to serve as a cloak -1855. 
Plymouth Rock (pliunaftrp'k). 1873. [The 
spot at which the passengers of the Mayflower 
landed in New England in 1620.] Name of a 
breed of domestic fowls of American origin, 
characterized by large size, ashen or grey plum- 
age barred with blackish Stripes, and yellow 
beak, legs, and feet 

Plywood (ploi-wudL orig. U.S. 1917. [f. 
Ply sb. 1 + Wood.] A compound wood made 
of three (five, etc. ) thin layers glued or cemented 
together under pressure, and arranged so that 
the grain of one layer runs at right angles to 
the grain of any adjacent layer. 

P.M., abbrer. of Post meridiem. 

Pn-, an initial comb, occurring only in words 
from Greek ; the p is usually mute in English. 
Pneo- (pnf,0, nf,0), comb, clement from 
Gr. wviur, wvctv to blow; as in Pneoineter 
[-meter], an instrument for measuring the 
amount of air inspired and expired, a pneu- 
matometer, spirometer ; Pneo’metry ; etc. 
Pneum(e (pnuJm, ni*m). 1879. [ad. Gr. 
nvtvfxa ; seo next.] Aims. — Nkume a. 
||Pneuma (pniw-mfl, m£ mi). 1880. [a. Gr. 
try ev pa wind, breath, spirit, prop, that which is 
blown or breathed, f. witty, wvuv to blow, 
breathe.] x. The Greek word for 1 spirit ’ or 
* soul ’ 1884. n. Mediaeval Mux. a. -» NfiUME 
x. b. — Neume 2. 1880. 

Pneumatic (mumse-Uk), a. (sb.) 1659. [ad. 
L. pneumaticus of or belonging to air or wind, a. 
Gr. wyavparindtJ] 1. Pertaining to, or acting 
by means of, wind or air. b. Belonging to or 
transmitted by pneumatic dispatch 1903. 9 . 

Of, or relating or belonging to, gases. Now 
rare, exc. in/, trough. 1793. %. Zool., Anat ., 
and Phys. a. pertaining to breath or breath- 
ing; respiratory {rare) 1681. b. Containing 
or connected with air-cavities, as those in the 
bones of birds, etc. 1831. 4. Belonging or re- 
lating to spirit or spiritual existence ; spiritual. 
(Usu. with direct ref. to Gr. w*vp&ri* 6 s.) 1797. 
s. Phr. P. dispatch, a system by which parcels, etc. 
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are conveyed along tubes by compression or exhaus- 
tion of air. P. engine, formerly applied spec, to ihe 
air-pump. P. tyres , tyres filled with compressed air 
1890. a. P. trough , a trough by means of which gases 
may be collected In jars over a surface of water or 
mercury. 4. ^P. philosophy : => Pneumatologv x. 

B. si . 1. — Pneumatology xa. (rare) 183*. 
9. Name in Gnostic theology for a spiritual 
being of a high order 1876. 8. A pneumatic 

tyre, or a cycle having such tyres 1890. So 
Pneuma'tical 0. in senses x. 9, 4 ; + si . a gase- 
ous substance. Pneuma'tically adv. 
Pneumaticity (nifimfiti-slti). 1858. [£. 

Pneumatic + -ity.] The quality or condition 
of being pneumatic. 

Pneumatico-s comb, form from L. pneu - 
maticus or Gr. irvevpartuh PNEUMATIC. 
Pneumatics (ni*mse*tiks). 1660. [In form, 
pi. of Pneumatic 0. — pneumatic treatises or 
matters ; see -ic.] x. That branch of physics 
which deals with the mechanical properties (as 
density, elasticity, pressure, etc.) of air, or 
other elastic fluids or gases. a. «* Pneuma- 
tology x a, b. Ois. exc. Hist . 1695. 

Pneumato- (ni»TnaU7, pni<*-), bef. a vowel 
pneumat-, a. Gr. hwv/uito-, comb, form of 
wtvfia air, breath, spirit. 

Pneu’matocele (Gr. **Ai| tumour^ Path, a tu- 
mour or hernia containing air or gas. Pneumato- 
cyst Zool. (a) an air-sac serving as a float in certain 
'colonial 'or compound Hydrozoa; thepneumatophore, 
or the cavity contained in this 1 { 6 ) an air-sac in the 
body of a bitd. Pueu'matogram, a diagram or 
tracing of tie movements of the chest in respiration, 
obtained by a pneumograph. Pneumato*meter, 
an instrument for measuring the amount of air 
breathed in or out at each inspiration or expiration, 
or for measuring the force of inspiration or expiration| 
so Pneumato'metry. Pneumatophore (Gr. 
•^opo? bearing], (a) Zool. in certain 'colonial 1 Hydro- 
zoa of the order Sipkonophera, a specialized part or 
individual of the * colony ’ containing an air-cavity, 
and serving as a float ; (e) Bot. a structure having 
numerous lenticels, and supposed to serve as a channel 
for air, arising from the roots of various tropical trees 
which grow in swampy places. Pne u- matotho*rax 
— Pneumothorax. 

Pneumatology (nifim&tp-lSdsi, pnitf-). 
1678. [See Pneumato- and -logy.] i.a.The 
science, doctrine, or theory of spirits or spiritual 
beings : considered as comprehending the doc- 
trine of God as known by natural reason, of 
angels and demons, and of the human soul, 
b. Later, The science of the nature and func- 
tions of the human soul or mind, now called 
Psychology 1785. 9. Thiol. The, or a, doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit x88i. 8. The science 

or theory of air or gases ; pneumatics 1767. 
Hence Fneu matolo'gical 0. of or relating to 
p. Pneumato*logist. 

Pneumatomachian (-m/i-kiin), sb. and a. 
1707. [f. late Gr. m'tv/iaro/xdx 0 * (*• sevtvfta 
spirit + fighting, fighter) + -ian.] A. 

so. Name of a 4th c. sect who denied the di- 
vinity or personality of the Holy Spirit. B. 
adj. Belonging to such a sect or holding such 
a doctrine. Also -o’machlat 1654. 

Pneumo- (niwmp-, pni£-), comb, form and 
verbal element, a. Gr. irvcC^a wind, etc. (see 
Pneuma), - Pneumato-, in some scientific 
terms, b. Short for Pneumono-, f. Gr. irvtG- 
fuvy, - ftov - lung ; chiefly in terms of pathology. 

llPneumococcna [Gr. k 6 kk os henry], name for two 
different micro-organisms of oval form which have 
been found in the rusty sputum of pneumonia, and 
supposed to be the cause of tbe disease y hence 
Fnenmoco*ccal, -co*ccic, -co*ccous adjs. Pnen a - 
mo graph, an instrument for automatically recording 
the movements of the chest in respiration. Pneu- 
mo*graphy, (a) a description of the lungs) (6) the 
recording of the respiratory movements, as by a pneu- 
mograph. Pneumo*logy (rare), a treatise on, or the 
scientific description or knowledge of, the lungs. 
Pnemno meter ■ PNEUMATOMaraa 1 so Pneumo*- 
metry. Pneu>motbo*rax (also pn eumat othorax) 
Path, the presence of air or gas in the cavity of tbe 
thorax, Le. of tbe pleura, usu. caused by a wound 
or by perforation of the lung, 

Pneumogastric (niflmegwstrBc, pnifi-), 
a. hi .) X821. [L Pneumo b+ G astric.] Anat. 
a. Pertaining to the lungs and the stomach or 
abdomen, b. ellipt. as sb. Tbe p. nerve 1874* 

a. P. nerve , name for the tenth pair of cerebral 
nerves, which, with their branches, supply the lungs 
and other respiratory and vocal organs, stomach, 
oesophagus, spleen. User, intestates* heart, etc. 


»(<S*r.KAa). ^(Fr.pm). ft (Ger. Miller). d(Fr.d«>e). S(c*il). e (e.) (th«e). i (R) (r<»). { (Jt. laite). 8 (fcr, fan, e*rth> 
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Pneumonia (nUimdh-nH). 1603. [a. medi 
cal L. pneumonia , a. Gr. uvcvpov'ta inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, f. rrvtvfsoov, rrvtvpov- lung. - 
Path. Inflammation of the substance of the 
lungs. 

Culled sine?* or double / , according as one or both 
lungs ate affected, attrib.x p. badllns, COCCUS, 
microbe = Pneumococcus. 

Pneumonic (ni*«np*nik) , a . (sb.) 1675. 

{ad. medical L. pneumomeus, a. Gr. nytvfxovi 
*6s of the lungs, etc.] tx. Pertaining to the 
lungs ; pulmonary, rare* a. Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, characterised by, or affected with 
pneumonia 1783. B. sb. fa. A person affected 
with lung-disease -1681. b. A remedy for 
lung-disease, rare. 1727, 

(| Pneumonitis (ni*mJnai*ti8, pnifl-). x8aa. 
(mod.L., f. Gr. wtvfxojv lung + -IT1S.] Path. 
® Pneumonia. Hence PneumonPtic a. — 
Pneumonic a. 

Pneumono- (nulmlftxo, pni*-), bef. a vowel 
pneumon-, comb, form of Gr. uytvficuv, nvtv/xov- 
lung. (Often contracted to Pneumo-.) Pneu< 
mono-meter [-meter] — Pnrumatometer, 
Pneumonophoroua (-7* faros) [Gr. ~<p6pos bear- 
ing] a ., bearing or having lungs. 

|| Pnyx (pniks). i8aa. [a. Gr. nvw{.] The 
public place of assembly in Ancient Athens, a 
semicircular level cut out of the side of a little 
hill west of the Acropolis. 

Po (p<?«). colloq . — Pot sfiA 1 e. 

|| Poa (p£u-£) 1753. [mod.L., a. Gr. ir<5a 

grass.] Hot. A large genus of grasses widely 
distributed in temperate and cold regions 
m eado w-grass. 

Poacb (ptfntj). r. 1 1450. [a. OF. pochier, 
later pocher to enclose in a poke or bag; f. 
poche poke, bag , see Poke sb. 1 ) trans. To 
cook (an egg) by dropping it. without the shell, 
into boiling water. Hence Poached ppl . a . 
Poach (pd«*tj), v.* 1508. [In 16th c. poche ; 
app. a palatalised collateral form of Poke v. 1 ] 
L 1. trans. >» Poke v. x 1 ; also, to stir up by pok- 
ing ; to ram or roughly push (things) together ; 
fig. to instigate. Now dial. a. To thrust or 
push (a stick, a finger, a foot, etc.) into any 
hole or thing. Now chiefly dial. 1673. ts- 
To stab, pierce -1644. +b. To make a thrust 

at as in fencing (rare). Also fig. -1624. 

x. He bid him beat abroad, and not p. up the Game 
in his Warren Fielding. 3. b. Cor. 1 . x. 15. They 
have rather poached and offered at a number of 
enterprises, than maintained any constantly Bacon, 

IL x. trans. To thrust or stamp down with 
the feet; to trample (soft or sodden ground) 
into muddy holes ; to cut up (turf, etc.) with 
hoofs 1677. a. intr. To sink (into wet heavy 
ground) in walking ; to tramp heavily or plung- 
tngly 1600. 8- Of land : To become sodden, 

miry, and full of holes by being trampled 1707. 

4. trans. To make sodden 1881. 5. To mix 

with water and reduce to a uniform consistency. 
(Also poteh .) 1873. 

1. The cattle of the villagers.. had poached into 
black mud the verdant turf Scott. 

IIL x. intr. To encroach or trespass (on the 
land or rights of another) esp. in order to steal 
game ; hence, to take game, etc. illegally, or by 
unsportsmanlike devices i6zx. a. trans. a. To 
trespass on (land or water), esp. in order to kill 
or catch game 1711,. b. To catch and carry 
off (game or fish) illegally, or by unsportsman- 
like methods. Also fig. x86a. c. Sporting slang. 
To filch (an advantage, e.g. at the start in a 
race) by unfair means ; in tennis, to return a 
ball that should normally be dealt with by one's 
partner 1891. 

1. The politician feels that he is poaching on the 
preserves of the geographer 1868. a. b. You were 
always * poaching 1 our best men 1895. 

Poacher (pda -t fox). 1667. [f. prec. +-ER 1 .] 

1. One who poaches ; one who takes or kills 
game unlawfully, a. a. U.S. The widgeon, 
Mareca americana. b. The sea-poacher, a fish 
of the family Agonidse. 3. (Also potcher.) 
Paper-making* One of the series of engines 
by which rags, etc., are comminuted, washed, 
bleached, and reduced to pulp 1877. 

Poachy (pJvtfl), a* 1707. [f. as prec. 4- 

-Y 1.] Of land : Spongy, retentive of moisture. 
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and so liable to be trampled into muddy holes 
sodden, swampy. Hence Po&'chineas. 

Pob (ppb). Sc* 1747. [Origin obsc.] The 
refuse of flax or jute. 

Pocan (piu'k&n). 1858. [app. native Amer. 
Indian name.] ■■ Poke sb.* 3 a. 

|| Pochade (po/a-d). 187a. [F., f. pocher to 
sketch in the rough, also to blur ; see -ADE.] A 
rough, smudgy, or blurred sketch. Browning. 

Po'chaise.-’chay, pochay. 1837. Colloq. 
contractions of Post-chaise. 

Pochard (p^u-tf-, p^u-kAid, pp-klxd). 155a, 
[Origin obsc.] A European divine-bird, Fuli- 
gula or ALthyia ferina t of the family Anatidse , 
characterised by the bright reddish-brown 
colour of the head and neck ; also called red- 
headed p., poker, widgeon. Dun-bird. Also ap- 
plied to other species as the Red-crested P., F. 
or Nyroca rufina, of India; the Tufted P., F. 
cristata , of Europe and Asia ; and in U. S. to 
the Red-head, Anas americana. 

Pochette (ppje’t). 1933. [a. F., lit. 4 little 
pocket '.] A lady’s handbag in the shape of a 
flat pouch or envelope. 

Pock (ryk), sb. [OE. poc , fiocc- pustule, 
ulcer — MDu., M LG. pocke (poche), etc.] x. A 
pustule in any eruptive disease, esp. (since 
1700) in small-pox. a. A disease characterized 
by such pustules ; esp. (a) small-pox ; (b) 'great 
(French or Spanish) pox \ syphilis. In pi. now 
written Pox; in sing, now dial . and vulgar. 
ME. tAlso fig. (sing.) -1607. 

1. And it is hool anon, and forthermoor Of pokkes, 
and of scabbe, and euery soor Chaucer. 

ait rib. and Comb., as p.-hole. -mark, a scar, mark, 
or 1 pit ' left by a pustule, esp. of small-pox } -broken, 
frecken, -fret, -fretted (-fretten), -marked, 
pitted (-pitten) adis., scarred, marked, or 'pitted 
Lules, esp. of siuall.| " 


POD 


with pustules, esp. of siuall-pox | -lymph, the lymph 
of cow-pox, as used in vaccination. Hence Pock v. 
trans. to mark with pocks, or with disfiguring spots. 

Pocket (pp'k6t), sb. [M E. poket, a. Anglo- 
Norman fokete , dim. of ONF. poke, poque — F. 
poche , whence dim. pochette ; see POKE sb. x . 
Pouch sb.) 1. A bag or sack. Sometimes 
used as a measure of quantity ; now chiefly for 
hops (»half a sack), or wool (—about x68 
lbs.). a. A small bag or pouch worn on the 
person; spec, one inserted in a garment, for 
carrying a purse, etc. late ME. b.esp. That in 
which money is carried ; hence one’s purse 
or stock of cash ; private means 1717. 8. Bil- 

liards . One of the open-mouthed pouches placed 
at the corners and on each side of the table, 
into which the balls are played 1753. 4- Zo ° 1 ' 

and Anat . A sac-shaped or pocket-like cavity 
in the body of an animal; as the abdominal 
pouch of a marsupial, etc. 1773. 6- *>• Mining. 

A cavity in the earth filled with gold or other 
ore ; also, an accumulation of alluvial gold 1850. 
b. A small cavity in a rock ; esp. (Geol.) one 
filled up with foreign material X850. c. A sub- 
terranean cavity containing water 1853. d. A 
hollow in the ground, or among hills, as a glen, 
etc. 1869. e. (More fully atr-p.) a patch of 
rarefied air, or a downward eddy, which causes 
an aeroplane to lose altitude 19x4. 6. A recess 

or cavity resembling a pocket in use or position ; 
e.g. a receptacle in the cover of a book for a 
folded map, etc. ; a small cabin or coal bunker 
on board ship ; eta x88x. 7. Racing. The posi- 

tion in which a competitor is hemmed in by 
others and so has no chance of winning 1890. 
8. at t rib. and Comb. a. Adapted or intended to 
be carried in the pocket, as p.-comb, -lens, etc. 
x6ia. b. Small enough to be so carried ; tiny, 
diminutive z6az. c. (from a.) Having reference 
to money 1705. 

a. A Prodigal is a P. with a Hole in the Bottom 
1680. Phr. To put in one's to put away, conceal, 
suppress j I put my pride in my p. 1885. In (some 
one’s) p., ( a ) in close attendance on (some one) ; (b) 
under the personal control of (some one), b. A 
gentleman can’t consider his p. R. Bridges. In p., 
(a) having money available \ ( b ) having (so much) 
money leu over or to profit, as * to be ten shillings in 
p. by the transaction ’. Out of tout of funds ; to 
be out of p. % to be a loser (by some transaction). 
Hence eUtrib. as out-ofp. expontes, (an allowanceor 
payment for) expenses by which one would otherwise 
be out of p, A b. A a Switzerland Emerson. 

Comb. 1 p«-borougn, a borough of which the par- 
liamentary representation was under the control of 
one person or family 1 t -expenses, small personal 
outlays; -monte, a rodent of the family Sacco- 


myidm , a pouched mouse j -place, a piece of money 
kept in the p. as a charm} often one which is 
damaged or spurious f -pistol (a) a small pistol to be 
carried in the p.| (o) Joe. a pocket spirit-flask} 
-sheriff, a sheriff nominated by the sole authority of 
the crown } -veto sb. and v. I/S. (cf. next, 3 b). 
Pocket (pjrk*t), v. 1589. [f. prec.] I* 
trans* To put into one’s pocket. Also with up. 
b. To confine or enclose as in a pocket. (Chiefly 
in pass.) i68x. c. Racing. To hem in (a com- 
petitor) in front and at the sides, so as to pre- 
vent him from winning 1890. a. To appro- 
priate; sometimes with implication of dis- 
honesty 1637. %.fig. a. To tAke or accept (an 
affront, etc.) without showing resentment; to 
submit to, * swallow ’ 1589. b. To conceal, 
give no indication of (pride, anger, etc.) ; to re- 
frain from publishing Ya report, letter, etc.) ; in 
U. S. politics (of the President or the Governor 
of a State) : To retain (a bill) unsigned, so as 
to prevent it from becoming law 16x0. 4. Bil- 
liards. To play (a ball) into one of the pockets 
X780. 5. To hold under private control ; esp. 

the representation of a constituency x88a. 6. 

To furnish with pockets. (Chiefly in pass.) 
1896. 7. Path, and Surg. To convert or form 

into apouch, cavity, or depression 1885. 8. 

intr. To form pockets or bag-like recesses, b. 
U.S. To pucker or become bagged j rare). 1614. 

a These sums were pocketed by Edward VI, or 
rather by bis advisers 1870. 3. &. 1 must p. vp these 
wrongs Shaks. The United States must p. the re- 
buff with a pleasant diplomatic smile 1891. Hence 
Po’cketable a. that may be put or carried in the p. 

Pocket-book (p*rket,buk). 1617. 1. A 
small book, to be carried in the pocket. Now 
usu. two words, a. A note-book, to be carried 
in the pocket ; also, a book-like case for papers, 
bank-notes, bills, etc. 1685. 3. attrib. 1819. 

Pocketful (pp-ketiful). 16x1. [-ful.J At 
much as fills a pocket. 

A whole p. of money Thackeray. 

Pocket-handkerchief (p^ke^hseijkai- 

tjif). 1781. A handkerchief to be carried in the 
pocket. 

Pocket-knife (pp Meet, naif)- 1737. A knife 
with one or more blades which fold into the 
handle, for carrying in the pocket 
Po’cket-money. 163a. Money carried in 
the pocket for occasional expenses; esp. that 
allowed to schoolboys or schoolgirls. 

Pockety (pp*keti), a . 1874. [f. Pocket 

sb. 4- -Y 1 .] Of a mine or mineral deposit: 
Characterized by pockets ; having the ore un- 
evenly distributed. 

fPo ckwood. 1590. [f. Pock sb. + Wood 
sb.) The wood of a tree of the genus Guata - 
cum , formerly used for the cure of syphilis ; — 
Guaiacum a. -1764. 

Pocky (pjrki), a. Now ran . ME. [f. 
Pock sb. 4- -Y 1 .] 1. Full of or marked with 

1 or pustules ; spec, infected with the pox 
1. e., usu. syphilis). fb. As a coarse expres- 
sion of dislike, or an intensive. (Cf. mangy.) 
•-1663. a. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 

I >ock or pustule, or tne pox ; syphilitic or vario- 
ous 1544. 

1. b. These French villains have p. wits B. Jons. 
Hence Po'cldneas. 

U Poco-curante (p8:k*|ks*ra‘nt*), a. and sb. 
176a. fit, f. poc & little 4- curante caring, pr. 
pple. of curare L. curare.) Caring Tittle; 
indifferent, nonchalant. Also sb. Hence Po^co- 
cura*nt(e)iam, indifference ; indifferentism. 

Pocosin, poquosin (j)4k*u*sln). U.S. 
1709. [Algonquin poquosin.) In Southern 
U. S., A tract of low swampy ground, usually 
wooded : a marsh, a swamp. 

Pocullform (pf'kidTlifjSjm), a. 1839. [ad. 
f. L. poculum cup 4- -(i)form, ] Nat. Hist . Of 
the form of a cup or drinking-vessel. 

Pod (npd), sbfi 1573. [Origin nnkn.] 
Earlier form of Pad sb* III.; the socket of a 
brace in which the end of a bit is inserted. 

Comb. p.-bit, a boring-tool adapted to be used la 
brace. 

Pod (p?d)f sb.* 1688. [Origin tmkn.] I. 

A seed-vessel of a long form, usually dry and 
dehiscent ; prop, of leguminous and cruciferous 
plants ; a legume or siliqua. a. trumf. a. The 
cocoon of the silk-worm. b. The case of the 
eggs of a locust. 1753. 8* A purse net with 
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a narrow neck for catching eels. Also p.-net. 
x88a. t4. The blade of a cricket-bat -186 a. 
Comb. p. -pepper, a common name for capsicum. 

Pod, sb.* orig. U.S. 1897. [Origin unkn.] 
A small herd or school of seals or whales, etc. ; 
a small flock of birds. 

Pod (ppd), v . 1 1734. [f. Pod jA*] i. intr. 
To bear or produce pods. a. tram. To hull or 
empty peas out of pods 190a. 

Poa, 1887. [f. Pod rA**] tram. To 
drive (seals, etc.) into a pod or bunch for the 
purpose of clubbing them. 

II Podagra (pfd&grfl, podee’gri), late ME 
[L. v a. Gr. nobby pa lit. a trap for the feet, 
f. irovs, nob- foot + dypa a catching.] Med. 
Gout in the feet ; hence, gout generally. Hence 
Po'dagral a . of or pertaining to gout ; gouty. 
Poda'gric a. podagral ; sb. a sufferer from gout. 
+Poda*grlcal a. Po'dagroua a. gouty. 
flPodalgia (p0d»*ldgi&). 184a. [mod.L., 

f. Gr. irovt, irofl- foot + dkyot pain.] Pain in 
the foot, as from gout, rheumatism, etc. 
Podded (pp'dtd), a . 1753. [f. Pod sb a + 
-kd *. j 1. Bearing pods ; leguminous ; grow- 
ing (as a seed] in pods. a. fig. (transl. F. 
cots*.) Well-off, comfortable 1889. 

Podder (pp*daj). 1681. [f. Pod jA 2 ] A per- 
son employed in gathering peas in the pod. 

(1 Podest&Cpedesta'). 1548. [It., : — L potes- 
tatem power, authority, hence public officer, 
etc.] a. A governor appointed by the Emperor 
Frederick I (Barbarossaj over one or more cities 
of Lombardy. b. A chief magistrate elected 
annually in mediaeval Italian towns. Also 
transf. c. A subordinate judge or magistrate 
In modem Italian municipalities. 

IJPodetium (podrftfm). PI. -ia. 1857. 
[mod.L., arbitrary f. Gr. irovs, nob- foot.] 
Bot. In some lichens, a stalk-like or shrubby out- 
growth of the thallus, bearing the apothecium 
or fruit ; also, any stalk-like elevation. 

Podex (pJu-dcks). Now only Zool. 1598. 
L.] The fundament, the rump ; also, the last 
lorsal segment of the abdomen of insects, the 
pygidium. Hence Po'dlcal a. Zool. pertain- 
ing to the p. ; anal ; p. plates, two or more small 
plates surrounding the p. in some insects. 

Podge Cppdg). dial, or colloq 1833. [A 
parallel form of Pudge sb.] Anything podgy ; 
spec, a short fat man or woman ; a short stout 
thick-set animal. Hence Po'dgy a. short, 
thick, and fat ; squat. Po’dgily adv. 

Podite (p^-dait). 1875. [f. Gr. vow, wob- 

foot + -ITK \] Zool. A leg or ambulatory limb 

of an arthropod, esp. of a crustacean. Usu. 
in comb. Hence Podi a tic a. 
jj Podium (pdudUfon). PI. podia. 1789. 
[L., ad. Gr. nbbw, dim. of irovs , nob- foot.] 
x, Arch. &. A continuous projecting base or 
pedestal, a stylobate. b. A raised platform 
surrounding the arena in an ancient amphi- 
theatre. c. A continuous seat or bench round 
a room. a. Anat. and Zool. The fore or hind 
foot of a vertebrate ; in birds, the function of 
the toes, or the toes collectively. Also in com- 
pounds, as Epipodium, etc. 1858. 

Podley : see Pollack. 

Podo- (ppdt>), bef. a vowel pod-, a. Gr. 
*080-, comb, form of novt, iro8- foot, as in : 

|| PodarthrPtls, Med. inflammation of joints of 
the foot. Po*dobranch (-brmqk) [Gr. frx*YX‘* g»H»l 
Zool. a breathing organ of crustaceans attached to 
the legs t a foot-gill i so Podobra*nchial a. of or 
pertaining to foot-gills. Po*docarp t [Gr. kodwos 
fruit), Bot. a footstalk bearing the fruit of a plant. 
Podoce-phalotts [Gr. head], a.Bot.bc*nng 

a head of flowers on a long footstalk. ||Podo- 
gyntum (-dti nuSm) [mod.L., f. Gr. yv » dj female], ,Bot. 
« Basiovhium. Podophy’Uoua [Gr. leaf). 

m. (a) Entom. having, as some insects, compressed 
leaf- Like locomotive organs or feet 1 (*) Zool . in /. 
tissue, the layer of tissue composed of leaf-like vascu- 
lar lamelUe beneath the coronary cushion of a horse s 
hoof. Po’doac&pb [Gr. aicapot ship], a canoe- 
shaped float attached to the foot for moving on 
water 1 also, a water-velocipede. Po'doiperm [Gr. 
<rtr^ 0 ^a seedl. Bot. the stalk of a seed. Podoeto*- 
matoua [Gr. vrifM mouth], a Zool. belonging to the 
Podostomateu a group of Arthropod** characterized 
by having a toot-like mouth. J| Podothe'ca [mod. 
L., f. Gr. V|«i» sheath], Zool. the scaly leg-covering 
of a bird or reptile 1 also, the sheath covering the leg 
of an insect in the pupa s hence Podotbe*ca l a 
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Podophthalmate (p^f>oe-lm^), a . 1835. 
[f. Gr. nobs, nob - foot + &p$akfs 6 s eye ■+■ -ate *.] 
Zool. Having the eye at the end of a movable 
stalk, stalk-eyed ; of or pertaining to the stalk- 
eyed crustaceans. So || Podophtha'imiA, an 
order of Crustacea, including those with eyes 
set on movable footstalks, as crabs and lobsters. 
Podophth&'lmian a., pertaining to the Pod- 
ophthalmia ; sb, a member of tne Podophthal - 
mia . Podophtha*lmlc, Podophtha'lmoua adjs. 
|| Podophyllum (ppdcfi'Mm). 1760. [mod. 
L. f f. Gr. iroflo-PODO- + <pvkkov lead] a. 
Bot. A genus of Ranunculaccx with two known 
species, P. peltatum of eastern N. America, 
and P. Emodi of the Himalayas, having long 
thick creeping rhizomes, large long-stalkea 
palmately lobed leaves, and a solitary white 
flower. b. Pharm . The dried rootstock of P. 
peltatum. Also attrib . Hence PodophyTlin 
Chem., a yellow bitter resin having cathartic 
properties, obtained from the dried rhizome 
of P. peltatum ; = resin of p. 

|| Podura (p0tliu®*r&). 1797. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
irovs, nob - foot + ovpb tail.] Entom. A genus 
of Apterous insects, having a terminal forked 
springing organ ; hence known as springtails. 
Hence Podu*ran a. of or pertaining to the 
genus P . ; sb. an insect of this genus or of the 
family Poduridx ; so Podu*rid a. and sb. 
Pod-bird (pJW|b5jd). 1777. [From the 
Otaheitan word for ear-rings ; so named from 
the little tufts of curled hair under the throat.] 
A New Zealand bird, Prosthemadera novx-ze- 
landtse, now called Parson-bird. 

|| Pcedle (pf-sil*). 1819. [a. Gr. (1)) noinikrj 
\rr 6 a) the painted porch.] Name of a portico 
in the market-place of ancient Athens, adorned 
with a variety of paintings. 
fPoecilite (pf’silait). 183a. [f. Gr. nobakos 
variegated + -ite *.] Geol. A name proposed for 
the Upper New Red Sandstone. Hence Pee- 
cilitic (pisili'tik) a. - Poikilitic. 

PcBcilo- (prsiltf), bef. a vowel poecll- 
frora Gr. nouetkos many-coloured, various, a 
formative element in scientific terms ; as in 
Pce*cilopod [Gr, novt , nob - foot], Zool. a mem- 
ber of the Poscilopoda, a division, now aban- 
doned. of Crustacea, distinguished by limbs of 
various forms and functions; hence Poecilo** 
podous a. 

Poem (pdb*6m). 1548. Ta. F. prime, ad. L. 
poema, a. Gr. vbrjfia, early var. of nolrjfta, 
thing made or created, f. noetv, ninety to make.] 
1. * The work of a poet, a metrical composition 
(J.) ; a composition of words, expressing facts, 
thoughts, or feelings in poetical form ; a piece 
of poetry, b. transf. Applied to a composition 
which, without the form, has some quality or 
qualities in common with poetry 1581. a. fig. 
Something (other than a composition of words) 
of a nature or quality akin or likened to that of 
poetry 164a. 3. attrib. 1806. 

1. And may not I- -say that the holy Dauids 
Psalmes are a diuine P. Sidney. a. The Cells., 
gave to the seas and mountains names which are 
poems Em assort. 

Poeph&gous (p0,e-fegM),«. i8 39 * 

[f. mod.L. Poephaga, neut. pL (ad. Gr. norjfisb- 
yot herbivorous, f. nba grass + -ipbyvs eating) 
+ -ous.] Zool. Eating grass or herbs ; spec, be- 
longing to the division Poephaga of marsupials. 
Poesy (pju'esi), sb. arch. ME. [a. OF. 
poesie, ad. Com. Rom. f. L. poesis poetry, poem, 

a. Gr. nbijats, var. of nolyrut a making* poetry, 
a poem.] x. - Poetrv. a. Poetical work or 
composition ; poems collectively or generally : 
poetry in the concrete, or as a form of litera- 
ture. Now an arch, or poet, synonym of poetry. 

b. Poetry in the abstract, or as an art. c. 
Faculty or skill of poetical composition. 1579- 
ta. (with a and pi.) A poetical (or. earlier, 
imaginative) composition ; a poem -1843. ta* 
- Posv i. -x6oa. +4. - Posy a. -1688. 

1. It is not ryming and versing, that maketh 
Poesie Sidney, b. The high-water mark of English 
P. *870. 3. Is this a Prologue, or the Poesie of a 

Ring? SHAHS. Hence Po'esy v. intr. to speak or 
write poetically Keats. 

Poet (P*»’*t). [ME. poete, poyete, a. OF. 
poete, mod.F. pobte, ad. L. poet a, ad. Gr. nm yrfr, 


POETRY 

var. of vonpr^f maker, f. noetv, woisiV to 
make.] One who composes poetry ; a writer 
In verse. (The ordinary current use.) fb. 
Formerly (after Gr. and L. use) : An author, 
writer -1678. c. In emphatic sense t A writer 
in verse (or sometimes in elevated prose) dis- 
tinguished by imaginative power, insight, sensi- 
bility, and faculty ot expression 1530. 

Fumbling baronets and poets small Gray. P.~ 
laureate : see Laueratb a. c. The Poets eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling, Doth glance from heauen to earth, from 
earth to heauen Shaks. 

Comb . Poets* Corner, (a) a part of the south 
transept of Westminster Abbey, which contains the 
graves and monuments of many distinguished poets t 
(4) applied joc. to a part of a newspaper, et^, con- 
taining shoit poetical contributions. Hence Po*et- 
■hip, the position or function of a p . ; also with pose, 
a dj. as a mock title for a p. 

Poetaster (pJu«etsestaj, pJu^tse-stoj). 1599. 
[a. med. or mod.L. poetaster ; see Poet and 
-aster.] A paltry poet ; a writer of trashy 
verse ; a rimester. 

There are always poetasters enough 1883. Hence 
Poetaatery, -try, the work of a p. 

Poetess (pd^-etes). 1530. [f. Poet + -ess.] 
A female poet. 

Poetic (pp,c*tik). 1530. [a. Y.poBiqtu^ ad. 
L. posticus , a. Gr. votjtikos, noirjTiitds, f. no(i)i)~ 
rrji Poet ; see -ic.] A. adj. x. Belonging or 
proper to poets or poetry. 9. a. That is a poet 
1640 b. Of a poet or poets 1719. 3. — 

Poetical 3. 1656. b. Having the style or 
character proper to poetry as a fine art 1896. 
4. - Poetical 4. 1704. 5. Celebrated in 

poetry ; affording a subject for poetry 1749. 8. 

In sense of Gr. nonjnnbs: Making, creative; 
relating to artistic creation (rare) 1879. 

s. Poetique Fires Daydxn. P. Justice, Licence i 
see the sbs. a A. The p. Earl of Surrey DTsraeu. 
b. The p. tribe Cowfek. 3. P. Prose 1749. 

B. sb. x. sing, and pi. That part of literary 
criticism which treats of poetry ; also, a treatise 
on poetry ; esp. that of Aristotle 1727. a. pi. 
Poetic composition 1851. 

Poetical (p0,e-tik&i), late ME. [ f « L* 

poeticus (see prec.) +-AL.] 1. « POETIC a. X. 

9. Characteristic of a poet or poets 1585. b. 
Having the character of a poet 1581. tc. That 
is a poet ; composing in verse -1790. 3. Com- 

posed in poetry ; written in verse 1549. b. Of 
the style or character proper to poetry as a fine 
art 1447. 4- Relating to or dealing with poetry ; 
occupied with or fond of poetry 1779. 

1. P. Tubtice, Licence : see the sbs. a b. Truly, 

I would the Gods hadde made thee poeticall Shaks. 
4. A new p. philosophy 1851. Hence Poe'tically 
a*iv. 

Poe*ticlze (-»«)* v. 1804. [f. Poetic + 
-ize.] x. tram. To make poetic; to treat 
poetically ; to put into poetry. 9. intr. To 
write or speak poetically or as a poet 1850. 

Poetico- comb, form of L. poeti- 

cus Poetic, to denote a combination of the 
poetic with another quality, as p. -antiquarian . 

Poeticule (pd,e'tiki»l). 1879. [f. L. poet a 
Poet + -culb.J A petty or insignificant poet. 
Poetize v. 1581. [ad. F. priti- 

ser ; see Poet and -IZE.] x. intr. To play the 
poet ; to compose poetry. tb. To deal in 
poetical fiction ; to romance -1639. 9 . trams. 

a. To make poetical ; to turn into poetry 1762. 

b. To celebrate in poetry 1837. 

s. Not onely to read others Poesies, but to poetisa 
for others reading Sidney, b. I versifie the troth, 
not p. Daniel, a. b. To p. the moon 1884. 

Poetry (p<?u* 4 tri). [Late ME. * OY.poetrie, 
poeterie ; ad. late and med.L. poetria, f. poeta 
Poet.] L In obsolete senses, tx- — med.L. 
poetria in sense of an ars poetica -1447* ta- 
xable, fiction -1601. 

a. Their profession of PoCtry, that is to say, of 
faining and deuising fables Holland. 

XL in existing use. x. The art or work of 
the poet. a. Composition in verse or metrical 
language, late ME. b. The product of this 
art as a form of literature ; the writings of a 
poet or poets ; poems collectively or generally ; 
verse. (Opp. to prose.) 1588. c. The expres- 
sion of beautiful or elevated thought, imagina- 
tion, or feeling, in appropriate language, such 
language containing a rhythmical element and 
having usu. a metrical form 1581. d. Extended 
to creative art in general (rare) Ruskin. a. pU 
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POGGY 

Pieces of poetry; poems collectively (rare), late 
ME. &. Jfe Something compared to poetry ; 
poetical quality, spirit, or feeling 2816. 4. A 

class in Roman Catholic schools and colleges 
intermediate between Syntax and Rhetoric 
1699. 5. attrib. 2798. 

s. b. The end of p...is to please 1807. C. I will 
prone those Verses to be very vnlearned, neither 
•auouring of Poetrie, Wit, nor Inuention Shaks. 
Prast-p., expression in non -metrical language having 
the harmonic and emotional qualities of p. 3. To 
live p., indeed, is always better than to write it 1874. 
Poggy (p?*gi> i8 74- [Origin unkn.] A 
small arctic wnale ; supposed to be the young 
of the common whale, Baluna mysticetus. 
PogO(p<7u‘g0). 199a. [Etynu unascertained.] 
In full p. -stick, a toy resembling a stilt with a 
spring on which the player jumps about, 
y Pogrom (p5gro*m). 1905. [Russ. — de- 
struction,] An organized massacre in Russia 
for the annihilation of any body or class ; esp. 
one directed against the Jews. 

Pogy (pJo-gi). local u.S. Also -ie. 1888. 
[Contraction of pauhaugen.] The menhaden. 

Poll (pc), int. 1679. An exclam, of con- 
temptuous rejection. (Cf. Pooh.) 

H Poi(poi). AlsopOC. 1840. [Hawaiian name.] 
A dish made in Hawaii from the root of the 
taro or kalo plant, by grinding, mixing, and 
allowing it to ferment ; also, a dish made from 
the banana and pandanus fruit. Also attrib . 

Poictic (poi,e*tik)» a. rare, 1905. [ad. Gr. 
voiitTixdt active, effective, f. woitfy to do, 
make.] Creative, formative, productive, active. 

Poignancy (poi*n y 4 nsi). 1688. [f. Poig- 

nant; see -ANCY.] The quality or fact of 
being poignant. 

A. .0. of grief 1787. The p. of their wit 1838. 
Poignant (porn^int), a. [Late ME. a. OF. 
puignant, poignant , pr. pple. of poindre : — L. 
pungere to prick.] ti. Of weapons, etc. : Sharp- 


pointed, piercing -1695. Of the eye or 

"a. Sharp, pungent, 


look : Piercing, keen 1787. a, 
piquant to the taste or sraelL late ME. 8* 
fully sharp to the physical or mental feelings, 
late ME. b. Stimulating ; piquant 1649. 4. 

Of words or expressions : Sharp, stinging ; also, 
piquant 1549. 

a. Poyuaunt sauce Chaucer. The rich, p. perfume 
1864. 3. This pang is made more p. by exile 1887. 

b. A..p. felicity Hawthokns. 4. P. sarcasm Die- 
kakli. Hence Poignantly adv . 

Poikilttic (poikilitikj, a. 1836. [var. of 
PcecilitiC.] Geo l, A term formerly applied to 
the Triassic and Permian systems, as being 
mainly composed of variegated rocks. 

Potfkilo-, var. of Pcecilo-. 

Q Poilu (pwalw). 1916. [F. — hairy.] French 
slang for x A private soldier. 

Poind (piind, pind), sb. Sc. 1563. [f.next.J 
a. An aot of poinding, a distraint, b. A beast 
or chattel poinded. 

Poind (pOnd, pind), v. Sc, late ME. [Sc. 
repr. of OE. pyndan to shut in, impound, = 
Pind.] 1. trans. To distrain upon (a person or 
his goods), b. absol. To distrain 150a a. 
trans. To impound 145a Hence Poi*nder, a 

r srson who distrains goods or impounds cattle. 

Polnsettia (poinse*ti&). 1867. [mo&L.; af- 
ter T. R. Poinsett, American Minister to Mexico. 1 
A Mexican species of Euphorbia, R. I Poinsett ia) 
pulcherrima , having large scarlet floral leaves 
surrounding small greenish-yellow flowers. 
Point (point), sb. 1 ME. [Two, or perh. 
three, words. In A., a. F. point : — L. punc- 
tum, pa. pple. neut. of pungere to prick, pieroe, 
used subst. In B., a. F. points : — Com. Rom. 
(and med.L.) puncta the action of piercing, etc. ; 
ppl. sb. fem. from pungere. In C., app. from F. 
poindre , or pointer , or from Point w. 1 ] A. » 
Y. point. I. A prick, a dot. x. A dot, a minute 
•pot or speck, on a surface ; also, anything ap- 
pearing like a speck, late ME. 9. A dot or 
other small mark used in writing or printing, 
a. A punctuation-mark ; esp. the full p. or full 
stop, late ME. b. In Semitic alphabets, any 
one of the dots, minute strokes, or groups of 
these used to indicate the vowels ; in Hebrew 
also to indicate variation or doubling of the 
consonant, stress accent, punctuation, in Ara- 
bic and Persian to distinguish consonants other- 
wise identical in form 1614. c. A dot used in 
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writing numbers: (a) In decimals, separating 
the integral from the fractional part; also, 
placed over a repeating decimal, or over the 
first and last figures of a circulating decimal 
lb) A dot or stroke used to separate a line of 
figures into groups. 1794. 3* A dot or mark 

used in mediaeval musical notation, a. A mark 
indicating a tone or sound; corresp. to the 
modern ' notes 1 1674. h » Dot sb. 1 5 d. 1597. 

s. As the fix'd Stars.. appear but as so many points 
Law. a. a. The p. of interrogation, T The p. of 
Exclamation, I 1824. 

II. A separate or single article, item, or clause 
in an extended whole ; a detail, a particular ; 
fan instance (of some quality, etc.) ME. 

This is the p. upon which the whole reasoning turns 
X70X. The ‘six points' of modern Ritualism 1897. 
Phr. i To stand ( up)on {one's) points, to be punctilious 
or scrupulous. To strain or stretch a p. ; see the vba. 

HI. A minute part or particle of anything ; 
the smallest unit of measurement. +1. A jot, 
whit, particle of something -14 77. ia. A mo- 
ment, instant, of time -1533. t3* Sensible p. : 

the least discernible portion of matter or space 
(rare) - 1704 . 4. Mus. A short strain or snatch 

of melody ME. b. An important phrase or 
subject, usu. in a contrapuntal composition, 
esp. in relation to its entry in a particular 
part; the entry of such a phrase or subject 
1597, 1*5. The twelfth part of the side or radius 

of a quadrant, etc. ; spec, in A rtron. One of the 
a a, (or, according to some, xa) equal divisions 
of the diameter of the sun or moon, by which 
the degree of obscuration in an eclipse was 
measured -1594. 6. Nine or eleven points , usu. 

in the saying ' Possession is nine (or eleven) 
points of the law \ i.e. out of a supposed ten 
or twelve points (* a vast majority of the points) 
that may De raised in a legal action 1670. 7. A 

unit of count in the score of a game 1746. b. 
spec, in Piquet : The number of cards of the 
most numerous suit In one’s hand after dis- 
carding; the number scored by the player who 
holds the highest number of one suit 1719- ®* 

A unit in appraising the qualities of a com- 
petitor, or of an exhibit in a competitive show. 
Also Jig. 1777. 9. A recognized unit in quoting 

variations in the price of stocks, shares, com- 
modities, etc. xo. Printing . A unit of measure- 
ment for type bodies ; in the French or Didot 
system the seventy-second part of a French 
inch ; in the U. S. system, *0138 of an inch 1890. 

x. t No p. (cf. F. ne point), not a bit, not at all 4. 
Pbr. P. of war, etc., a short phrase sounded on an 
instrument as a signal ; To perform the beautiful and 
wild p. of war Scott. 7. Cumberland scored 14 
points [at Football] 1895. Phr. To give paints to, to 
allow (a rival) to count so many points at starting, to 
give odds to; colloq. to have tne advantage of, be 
superior to t so to gain a P-, get points, to gain an ad- 
vantage. 8. All these were points against him 1BB6. 

IV. Something having definite position, with- 

out extension, x. Geom. That which has posi- 
tion, but not magnitude (as the extremity of u 
line), late ME. a. A place having definite 
spatial position, but no extent, or of which the 
position alone is considered ; a spot ME. b, 
spec. The spot at which a policeman is sta- 
tioned x888. c. Hunting . colloq. A spot to 
which a straight run is made ; hence, a cross- 
country run 1875. 8* Afrr. Any of nine par- 

ticular spots or places upon a shield, w nich 
serve to determine accurately the position a 
charge is to occupy, late ME. 4. A definite 
position In a scale of any kind ; a step, stage, 
or degree in progress or development, or in 
increase or decrease, as of temperature (e.g. 
boiling-p., freexing-b., etc.), late ME. b. A 
critical position in tne course of affairs ; a junc- 
ture ; the precise moment for action, late ME. 
5. In time, that which has position, but not du- 
ration ; an instant, moment, as the moment of 
death, late ME. +6. Condition, plight -1739. 

x. If a P. be supposed to be moved any way, it will 
by its Motion describe a Line 1704. Cardinal, 
Equinoctial, Solstitial, Vertical p. i see those 
word*, a. c. Phr. To moke his p. (of a fox), to run 
straight to ft p. aimed at. ( (L {colloq.) A stopping- 
place on a tramway, omnibus, or other route, from 
which fare-stages are reckoned 1907. 

V. fig. and transf. senses, fx. The highest 
part or degree ; the height, summit, zenith, 
acme -1798. a. A distinguishing mark or 
quality; a characteristic 1470. b. spec. A 
physical feature in an animal ; esp. one by which 
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excellence or parity of breed is Judged. Henoa 
transf. in ref. to a person or thing. 2546. §• 

The p . : the precise matter in discussion ; the 
important thing, late ME. 4. That at which 
one aims, or for which one contends ; aim, ob- 
ject, end. Often in phr. to carry one's p. ME. 
is . A conclusion, culmination, * period . Also 
full f. -1833. +8. Decision, resolution -1738. 

a. It is become . . a p. of good fellowship.. to take a 
pipe of Tobacco Janas L Description was not lat- 
tice's strong p. 1889. b. Versea in the points of a 
horse 1841. 3. Phr. To come to the to keep to the 

p., etc. To make a p. *f{** W. fairs un point tie), to 
treat (something) as indispensable; to make (it) a 
special object. 4. To make a p. % to establish a pro- 
position, to prove a contention ; also gen. to attain 
Romething aimed at. 4 . I begin to come to a p. \ I 
intend to go along with this good man Bumyak. 

VI. (From x6th c. F. point ** 1 5-1 6th c. It. 
pun to ; derived from the sense * prick ( f through 
that of * stitch 4 work done with stitches ' with 
the needle.) Thread lace made wholly with 
the needle (more fully p. lace, needU-p. lace , 
needle-p .) ; also improp. applied to pillow lace 
imitating that done with the needle, and occas. 
to Lace generally x66a. •fb. A piece of lace 
used as a kerchief or the like -2756. 

B. — F. points. I. x. A sharp end to which 
anything tapers ; as of a weapon, tool, pin, pen, 
pointer ME. b. Short for p. of the sword (or 
other weapon) 1596. 9. The (or a) salient or 

projecting part of anything; a tip, apex; a 
sharp prominence, late ME. b. sfec . A taper- 
ing promontory, or cape ; often in names, as 
Start P., P. of Ardnamurchan. Also, a peak 
of a mountain or hill 1553. c. Mil. The small 
leading party of an advanced guard 1589. d. 
fl. The extremities of a horse 1855. 3. An ob- 
ject or instrument consisting of or characterized 
by a point (in sense 1), or which pricks or 
pierces. +0. A dagger, pointed sword, or the 
like; also, a bodkin -1719. b. An etching- 
needle ; a small punch or chisel used by stone- 
workers ; etc. 1797. c. A tine of a deer's horn 
1856. d. Electr. A metallic point at which 
electricity is discharged or collected ; also, each 
of the carbon points or pencils in an electric 
light (see also below) 1836. e. On a railways 
A tapering movable rail by which vehicles are 
directed from one line of rails to another. Usu. 
in pi. See also Diamond point a. 1838. £. 

One of the twelve tapered divisions on each 
* table ‘ of a backgammon board 1588. g. In 
other applications, e.g. one of the pointed legs 
of a pair of compasses, an angular fragment of 
diamond adapted for class-cutting 1545. 4. 

Printing . One of the short sharp pins fixed on 
the tympan of a press so as to perforate the 
sheet and serve to make register 1683. b. Short 
for p. -plate 1083. 

1. fig. To put too fin* a p. upon, to express with 
unnecessary delicacy, b. Phr. To com* to points , 
to begin fighting (with swords). a. d. A little bay 
with black points 187a. 3. d. Also, m socket con- 

nected by wiring to a source of electricity from which 
current can be obtained 1937. 

IL x . A tagged lace or cord, for attaching the 
hose to the doublet, lacing a bodice, etc. ; often 
used as a type of something of small value (esp. 
blue p.) Now arch, or Hist, late ME. 9. 
Naut. One of the short pieces of flat braided 
cord attached near the lower edge of a sail for 
tying up a reef 1769. 3. A short buckling 

strap 1875. HL Each of the equidistant 
points on the circumference of the mariner’s 
compass, indicated by one of the thirty-two 
rays drawn from the oentre; also transf. the 
angular interval between two successive points 


1500. IV. sl The salient feature of a story, 
discourse, epigram, joke, etc. ; effective or tel- 
ling part Also, a witty or Ingenious turn of 
thought 2798. b. That quality in speech or 
writing which arrests attention 1643. 
a. The p. and cream of ibo joke Dicssmsl 
V. Cricket. The position of the fieldsman who 
is stationed more or less in a line with the pop- 
ping-crease, a short distance on the off-side of 
the batsman (orig. close to the point of the 
bat) ; transf. the fieldsman himself 1833. * n 
Lacrosse, The position of the player who stands 
a short distance in front of the goalkeeper, or 
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the player himself ; in Baseball, The positions 
Occupied by the pitcher and catcher x868. 

C. Noun of action of French or English 
origin. +x. A feat ; esp. a feat of arms, a deed 
of valour, an exploit ; also, an encounter, skir- 
mish. [OF. folnte. J -160a. a. Falconry . Of 
a hawk : The action of rising vertically in the 
air; esp. in phr. to make {her) f. 1652. 3. 

Of a pointer or setter: The act of pointing (see 
POINT v . 1 IV. 3). Usu. in phr. to make , come 
to a p . Also fig. 1771. 4. The act of pointing 

1832. 5. An indication ; a hint, suggestion, 

direction i88a. 6. Arch. An amount or degree 
of pointedness ; in phr. of the third (or fourth) 
p., tr. It. di terso (or quarto) acuto 1703. 

1, f Points of war , warlike exercises. 4. Phr. 
Bread or potatoes and p. (joc.), bread or i»otatoes 
only to eat, and the relish, such as bacon, fish, etc., 
merely to pu or look at. 5. Supposing that he could 
have given Solomon points about women 1893. 

Phrases and Com os. (chiefly from A). *With 
preps. At p. [■■ P. d point.) fa. Aptly, conveniently, 
tb. (Also at a p.) In readiness, c. At {the) p. to 
(with inf.), ready to, just about to (arch.), fd. At a 
p., agreed 1 decided, resolved. e. At all points , in 
every part, in every respect. (Usu. with armed.) 
f. At the p. of \ on the verge of, just about to do 
something, f At the p, of day [F. au point du jour), 
at daybreak. From p. to p. (OF. de point en 
point.) From one p. or detail to another, in every 
particular, in detail (Ohs. or arch.). In p. fa. in 
order, b. predie. (Cf. F. d point = d prepos.) Appo- 
site ; appropriate. C. In f. of in the matter of ; as 
regards. In p. of fact, see F act 5. On or upon the 
p. of. [F. sur le point de.) On the very verge of, 
just about to do something. Formerly in reference 
to a specified time or number: Very near, close upon. 
To p. a. To the smallest detail; exactly, completely 
(arch.). b. To the p., apposite, apt, pertinent. 
••With other sbs. P. of honour [F. point dhon- 
neur). A matter regarded as vitally affecting one's 
honour. Hence, the obligation to demand satisfac- 
tion (esp. by a duel) for a wrong or insult. Point- 
to-point, a. (Made, reckoned, etc.) from one point or 
place to another in a direct line { chiefly of a cross- 
country race: hence etlipt. as sb. a cross-country 
race, a steeple-chase. _ P. of view [F. point de vue). 
The position from which anything is viewed or seen, 
or fiom which a picture is taken; also, the position 
or aspect in which anything is seen or regarded. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: as /'.-hole (Printing), 
•system, etc. In Phonetics, used to describe a con- 
sonant articulated with tht point of the tongue, as 
/, d\ also in comb, as p.-siit* (as l ), p. -teeth (as /) 
ad is. 

a. Special : p.-bar, in the Jacquard apparatus, one 
of the needles governing the warp-threads, by the 
motion of which the pattern is produced ; -con- 
stable, a constable on point-duty j -handle, -lever, 
the lever by which a p. or railway-switch is moved ; 
•net, simple p. lace; -paper, pricked paper for 
making, copying, or transferring designs; -plate 
(Printing), the adjustable plate carrying the points; 
-policeman ■» p.-constable. 

|| Point (pwaen), sb .' 1 1645. The French for 
Point sb . * A., occurring in phrases used in 
English, as p. dappui , point of support, ful- 
crum j p. darrtt, p. saillant (Geom.): seequots. 
b. esp. In names of kinds of lace, as (from the 
real or supposed place of manufacture) p. 
d' Aim f on, p, dEsfagne, p. de Ventse ; also of 
various stitches in lace and embroidery. 

A p. darrit is a point at which a single branch of a 
curve suddenly stops. A /. saillant is a point at 
which two branches of a curve meet and stop without 
having a common tangent. 1871. 

Point (point), v , l ME. [orig. a. OF. 
pointer , f. r. point , and points ; in some senses, 
from Point jA 1 ] I. fi. trans . To prick ; to 
pierce, puncture -1570. ta- To mark with, or 
indicate by, pricks or dots ; to jot down, note, 
write, describe -1669. 3. To insert the proper 
points or stops in (writing) ; to make the proper 
pauses in (something read or spoken) ; to punc- 
tuate. Also absol. Now rare, late ME. b. 
To mark (the Psalms, etc.) for chanting, by 
means of points 1604. c. To insert the vowel 
(and other) points in the writing of Hebrew, 
etc. ; also, in shorthand 1631. d. To mark off | 
(figures) into groups by dots or points ; esp. to 
mark off the decimal fraction from the integral 
part 1706. 

3. When sentences be euill pointed, and the sence 
thereby depraued 1551. 

IL x. To furnish with a point or points ; to 
work to a point, to sharpen. Also fig. MIL 
a. fig. To give point to (words, action, etc.) 
1704. tg. To fasten or lace with tagged points 
or laces ; to adorn with such points -1598. 

u Phr. Top. a cable or rope, to taper off the ends, 
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and finish them neatly and securely, a To p. a 
moral, or adorn a tale Johnson. 

IIL x. tTo work or deepen with a point 
or graving-tool 1662. a. a. Building. To 
fill in the lines of joints of (brickwork) with 
mortar or cement, smoothed with the point of 
the trowel, late ME. b. Gardening. To prick 
ta (manure, etc.) to a slight depth with the 
point of the spade ; also, to turn over (the sur- 
face of the soil) in this way ; to prick over 1828. 
c. Naut . To insert the point of (a mast or spar) 
through an eye or ring which secures its foot ; 
to thread 188a. IV. 1, intr . To indicate posi- 
tion or direction by or as by extending the 
finger ; to direct attention to or at something in 
this way 1470. b.jff. To direct the mind or 
thought in a certain direction ; to indicate, hint 
at, allude to. late ME. a. trans. To indicate 
the place or direction of (something) ; to direct 
attention to, show. Now almost always p. out. 
1489. 3. Of a dog; To indicate the presence and 
position of (game) by standing rigidly looking 
towards it. trans. and tntr. 1717. 4. trans. To 

direct (the finger, a weapon, etc.) at; to direct 
(a person, his attention, or his course ) to; to 
turn (the eyes or mind) to or upon 1547. 5. 

intr. Of a line, etc. : To lie or be situated with 
its point or length directed to or towards some- 
thing ; to have a specified direction ; also, of a 
house, etc., to look or face 1678. b. To aim at, 
have a motion or tendency towards or to (also 
with inf.) 1771. f6. To project or stick out 

in a point -1703. 7. Of an abscess : To form 

a point or head ; to come to a head 1876. 8. 

trans. To place (a man) in Backgammon, etc., 
on a point x68o. 

1. He shewed hym, pointyng with hit finger, a man 
with a bottle Nose 1553. b. Everything pointed to 
the probability of a F lench protectorate being pro- 
claimed 1886. «. He pointed out that there were 

certain formalities to be observed (mod.). 3. Young 

pointers will p. birds' nests in hedges or trees 
Iefferiks. 4. The fixed Figure for the time of 
iScorne To p. his slow, and mouing finger at Shaks. 
5 b. Our Ships endeavouring to form a junction, the 
Enemy pointing to separate us Nelson. 

i Point, v 2 X440. [Aphetic f. Appoint zr.] 
1. trans. To fix (a time or place) ; to prescribe, 
ordain, decree; to nominate (a person) to an 
office -X711. a. To equip, furnish, fit up -1514. 

Point-blank (poi-nt blarqk), a., sb., and 
adv. 1571. Tapp* f. Point v, 1 + Bi.ank the 
white spot in tne centre of a target, F. blanc .] 

A. adj. 1. That points or aims straight at the 
mark, esp. in shooting horizontally; hence, 
aimed or fired horizontally ; level, direct, 
straight 1591. a. Straightforward, direct, plain, 

' flat , blunt 1656. 

s. Phr. P. shot, fire , firing, trajectory. IP* dis- 
tance, range, reach, the distance within which a gun 
may be fired horizontally. at a mark ; the distance 
the shot is carried before it drops appreciably below 
the horizontal plane of the bore. a. A p, refusal 
Lo go into the division lobbies 1901. 

B. sb. x. — P. range or distance : see A. x. 
fAlso//. 1571. ta. A p. shooting or shot -1781. 

z. fig. Within point-blanke of our lurisdiction Re- 
gall Shaks. 

C. adv. t. With a direct aim ; esp. in a hori- 
zontal line 1594. a. Directly, straight (in space) 
1607. *~fig- Directly, exactly (in purport or 
effect). Now rare or Obs. 1621. 3 .fig. Of a 
statement, question, etc. : a. Without qualifica- 
tion or circumlocution; directly, flatly 1607. 
b. Straight away, offhand 1679. 

a. b. So p. against the common sentiment 1704. 3. 

a. Origen point blanck denies the charge 167a. D. 
Called upon to deliver his judgement point-blank 1887. 

Poi*nt-devi*ce,^Ar., a., adv. [Orig. in late 
ME. phrase at point devis , app. repr. an OF. or 
AF. phrase point devis arranged properly 
or to perfection.] A. phr. fAt point device, at 
or to the point of perfection, perfectly; pre- 
cisely. late ME. only. B. adj. Perfectly cor- 
rect ; neat or nice in the extreme ; extremely 
precise or scrupulous. Obs. or arch. 1596. 

You are rather point douice in your accoustrements 
Shaks. Thus he grew up, in Logic p. Lonof. 

C. adv. Completely, perfectly, to perfection ; 
in every point ; «• A. arch. 1500. 

Poi-nt-du ty. x888. The duty of a police 
constable stationed at a particular point in a 
thoroughfare, to regulate traffic. 

Pointed (porntda), ppl. a. ME. [f. Point 
v. 1 and sb. 1 + -ED.] m various senses of the 
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verb ; spec. x. Having a point or points ; taper- 
ing to or ending in a point. b. Arch . In p. 
arch, an arch with a pointed crown ; hence ap- 
plied to the style of architecture having this 
feature ; cf. Gothic A. 3 b. 1750. a. fig. Pierc- 
ing, cutting, stinging, pungent, * sharp ' ; hav- 
ing point 1665. 8* Directed, aimed; Jig. 

marked, emphasized, clearly defined, made evi- 
dent 1578. b. Exact to a point ; precise X727. 

z. I saw a row of p. rocks at soma distance below 
me Tyndall. a. The most p. thing to say about a 
personis that he 1 means well * 1897. 3. His atten- 

tion,., is so p., that it always confuses me 1778. 
Hence Poi'nteddy adv., -ness. 

Pointei (porntdl). Now rare . ME. [a. 
OF. pointei (mod. pointeau) point of a spear, 
etc. *= It. puntello , dim. of punto point.] I. A 
small pointed instrument; a stylus, a pencil. 
Obs, exc. Hist. a. The pistil or style of a 
flower; formerly also applied to a stamen. 
Now rare or Obs . 1597. ts. A slender stylo- 
like organ on the body of an animal, as the 
* horn ' of a snail, etc. -1713. 
a. White flowers with yellow polntels in the middle 

Pointer (poimtai). 1621. [f. Point x/.* + 
-ee 1 .] One who or that which points; spec . 
x. A rod used to point to what is delineated 
or written on a map, blackboard, etc. 1658. b. 
The index-hand of a clock, balance, etc. 1667. 
a. A dog of a breed nearly allied to the true 
hounds, used by sportsmen to point at game, 
esp. birds ; on scenting which tne dog stands 
rigidly, with muzzle stretched towards the game, 
and usu. one foot raised 1717. 3. pi. The two 

stars a and y in the Great Bear, a straight line 
through which points nearly to the pole star 
1574. 4. Naut. {pi.) Timbers sometimes fixed 

diflgonally across the hold, to support the beams 
1769. 5. col loq . A hint 1890. 

Pointillism (pwsefrtiliz’m). Also (|-isme. 
1901. [ad. F. pointillisms, f. pointiller to mark 
with dots, f. pointille , ad. It. puntiglio, dim. of 
punto point ; see -ism.] A method invented by 
French impressionist painters, of producing 
luminous effects by crowding a surface with 
small spots of various colours, which are blend* 
ed by the eye. So Pol’ntHUat, an artist who 
follows this style ; also attrib. 1893. 

Pointing (pointiq), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Point v. 1 + -ing 1 J The action of Point tv 1 , 
or its result, spec . 1. The insertion of stops; 
punctuation X440. b. In Semitic l&ngs., the 
insertion of vowel points 1659. a. The re- 
moval of points from grain in preparing it 
for the mill 1879. 3. The filling up with 

special strong mortar of the exterior face of the 
joints in brickwork ; concr. the protective facing 
thus given to the joints 1483. 4. The action of 

indicating or directing, as with the finger or 
the point of anything ; also Jig. a prompting ; a 
hint in words 1553. b. Of a yacht, etc. : The 
action of sailing with its prow close to the 
wind 1899. 5. The disposition of the points on 

a railway 1902. 

Comb, tp.-atock, a person pointed at; an object of 
scorn, derision, or ridicule. 

Pornt-la-ce. 167a. [f. Point sb. 1 A. VL 
+ Lace sb. 5.] Lace made with the needle on 
a parchment pattern, as dist. from that made 
with bones or bobbins on a pillow. Also attrib . 

Pointless (poi’ntles), a. ME. [f. Point 
sb. 1 + -less.] x. Without a point; blunt, 
a. Without point ; ineffective, meaningless 
1726. 3. Of a competitor, side : Not having 

scored a point. Of a game, etc. : In which no 
point is scored. 1876. 

x. A poinctelcw sword X548. a. P. wit Pors. 3. A 
p. draw 189a. Hence Porntleaa-ly adv n -ness. 

Pointlet (pointlet). 1866. [f. as prec. 4- 
-let. J A small point So Poi*ntleted a. Bat* 
terminating in a small point ; apiculate 1839, 
Pointrel (poi *ntr£l). rare. 1688. [dim. of 
Point sb. 1 B.] a. ** Pointel x. b. The 
pointed extremity of the lobe of a leaf. 
Pointsman (pointsman). 1849. [f. Point 
sb. 1 + Man ji&] i. A man who has charge of 
the points on a railway, a. A police-constable 
stationed on point-duty 1883. 

Poise (poiz), sb. [Late ME. pays, a. Cen- 
tral OF. pois (now poids), from earlier OF. pds 
weight late pop.L. pesum for cl. L. pmsum 
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weight, f. pendere. ] L Weight fx. The qua- 
lity of being heavy; weight Also in semi- 
concr. sense. -1665. tb. fig. Gravity ; burden ; 
burdensomeness -175a. Definite weight ; 

the amount that a thing weighs -1706. tb. A 
standard of weight *1614. f g. A weight ; e. g. 
a weight of a clock -1688. b. Jig '. Something 
that acts like a weight ; a bias ; one of the 
kalteres of a fly. Now rare or Obs. 16x5. t4 
Forcible impact, as of a heavy body ; momen- 
tum ; a heavy blow or fall -1606. 

3. b. Such a hint was likely enough to give an ad- 
verse p. to Gwendolen's own thought Geo. Euot. 
4. Tr. 4 Cr. 1. iii. 307. 

II. Equality of weight, balance. 1. Equal 
or even p. : The condition of being equally 
weighted on both sides ; balance, equilibrium. 
lit, and Jig, 1555. a. Hence absol. : Balance, 
equilibrium, stability 171 x. b. Carriage (of 
the body, head, etc.) 1770. c. A balanced 
condition; a pause between two periods of 
motion or change 1867. d. Balanced con- 
dition ; state of indecision ; suspense 1712. 

s. And that demands a mind in equal poise Young. 
a d. The event was long on the p. 1787. 

Poise (poiz), v, [Late ME. poise (parallel 
form to Peise), repr. OF. poise, from earlier 
peise, stem-stressed form ot peser : — late pop 
L. pesare for cl. L. pensare, frequentative of 
pendere to weigh.] *fcl- traits , (or intr, with 
compl,) = Peise v, 5. -1587. fa. - Peise v, i, 
x b. -1695. 3. fig. — Peise v . a. Now rare. 
1483. 1*4. To add weight to; to load, bur- 

den ; to weigh down , oppress ; to incline or 
sway as by weight, lit. and fig, -1711. fb. 
To steady or render stable, as by adding weight ; 
to ballast -17x0. 5. To place or keep in 

equilibrium ; to balance, lit, and fig. 1639. 
b. To weigh or balance (one thing with or 
against another, or two things against each 
other) ; to bring into mutual equilibrium ; 
to equalise. Usu. fig. Now rare, 1592. tc. 
To be of equal weight with (usu. Jig.) ; to 
counterbalance ; to match -174a. 6. To hold 

or carry in equilibrium; to carry steadily or 
evenly 1598. 7. intr. for refi. To be balanced ; 

to hang supported or suspended 1847. 

3. A thousand resolutions .. weighed, poised, and 
perpended Sterns. 4. When a man is biassed and 
poised by his heart to a thing 1677. b. That Sobrie- 
ty of Thought which poises the Heart Steki-E. 3. 
Where Earth now rests Upon her center pois'd Milt. 
6. Their favourite mode of carrying things is to p. 
them on the top of the head 187a 7. A butterfly. . 

Poising in sunshine Gao. Eliot. Hence Pai'ser, 
that which poises or balances ; an organ taaed for 
balancing ; spec, in Extern., each of the pair of appen- 
dages which replace the hind wings in dipterous in- 
sects ; see Malteses a. 

Poison (poi’z'n), sb. (a.) [ME. puison , 
poison, a. OF. puison, poison drink, draught, 
poisonous draught : — L. potionem , f. potare . 
potum to drink ; see Potion.] fx. A potion 
-1579. a. Any substance which, when Intro- 
duced into or absorbed by a living organism, 
destroys life or injures health : pop. applied to 
a substance which destroys life by rapid action, 
and when taken in a small quantity, late ME. 
3. fig. Any baneful principle, doctrine, or in- 
fluence; any baneful element taken in from 
without X470. 

a. They hate each other like p. {mod. colloq.). Slow 
a drug or agent having a cumulative deleterious 
effect when taken for a length of time. 3. The poy- 
son of seditious doctrines Hobbes. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-fang, -gland, •eaci p.- 
cup, (a) a cup containing p. ; (b) a cup, ettL, re- 
puted to break on p. being poured into it ; -gam, gas 
liberated from cylinders, a burst shell, etc., for the 
purpose of poisoning or asphyxiating enemy forces ; 
-ring, a ring by which p. was communicated in 
the /rrasp of the hand. b. esp. in names of plants 
having poisonous qualities: p.-asll, -dogwood, 
-elder >= p, sumac \ .hemlock, US. the common 
hemlock, Conivm maculaium\ -ivy, a trailing or 


climbing' species of sumac, Rhus Toxicodendron, of 
having trifoliolate leaves, and producing 


N. ( America, I 


poisonous effects when touched; -nut, (a) the viol 
lently poisonous seed of Tanghinia venenifera (N.O. 
Apocynmcem), used by the natives of Madagascar in 
trial by ordeal; also the treej {b) - Nux vomica; 
-oak, the low-growing variety of Rhus Toxicoden- 
dron (see poison -ivy ) ; also the allied R. diversiloba 
of Pacific N. America; -sumac. Rhus venenata, a 
tall N. American shrub with pinnate leaves, also 
called p.-ask and p, -elder, and having properties re- 
sembling those of the allied p.-ivy ; -tree, applied to 
various trees having poisonous properties. 
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tB. ad/. Poisonous, poisoned -1822. 

With what p., deadly, and venomous hate hateth a 
man his enemy Tindale. Hence tPoi*sonaome a. 
poisonous -168& 

Poison (poi'z’n), v. [ME. poi sonen, a. OF. 
poisonner to give to drink, f. poison Poison.] 
1. trams. To administer poison to ; to kill or in- 
jure by means of poison, poisonous gases, etc. 
b. To produce morbid effects in (the blood, a 
wound, etc.) by impregnation or infusion of 
poison, ptomaine, etc. 1605. a. To infect (air, 
water, etc.) with poison; to charge or smear 
(a weapon) with poison, late ME. 8. fig. To 
corrupt, pervert morally, to influence perversely, 
late ME. b. To prove destructive or fatal to 
(an action, state, etc.) 1605. 4. transf. To 

render (a thing) foul and unfit for its purpose by 
some noxious addition or application 1500. 

i. The Pope hireth men to poytton other 156a b- 
Tooth that poysons if it bite Shaks. The bite of 
some insects may p. the blood {mod), a Poisoning 
the points of (heir arrows x8$x. 3. Another voice 

. .ever ready to p. the royal mind 1808. b. A word 
of bitterness to p. the pleasure 1894. 4. The land 

will be poisoned with noxious roots and plants 1816. 
Hence Foi'Sonable a. poisonous ; capable of being 
poisoned. Poi’soner, one who or that which 
poisons {lit. and fig.). 

Poisoning (poiVniq), vbl, sb. late ME. 
[-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Poison, b. 
As the second element in combs, with words 
denoting (a) the agent or medium, as beer 
food -, phospkorus-p . , (b) the object, as blood 
poisoning, applied to diseases caused by the 
introduction into the blood of decomposing or- 
ganic matter ; toxaemia. 

Poisonous (poi-z’nas), a. 1565. [f. Poison 
sb. + -ous.] x. Containing or of the nature of, 
having the properties of, a poison ; venomous. 

a. fig. Morally destructive or corrupting ; male- 
volent, malignant. Also with of. 1586. 

a The falsehood of their p. lips Shelley. Pol' 
■onoua-ly adv., -neas. 

Poi-sonwood. 1716. EL Name for certain 
poisonous species of Rhus, as R. venenata, and 
R. Met opium. to. Sebasttana lucida (N. O. 

Euphoroiacex) , of the W. Indies. 

poissarde (pwasard). 1790. [F., fem. of 
tpoissard pickpocket, rogue, f. foix pitch + 
ard (because things * stick to his fingers ’) ; 
also a fishwife (by association with potsson).] 
A Frenchwoman of the lowest class, esp. oneof 
the Parisian market-women, who led riots 
during the first revolution. b. A French fish- 
wife x8i8. 

Poitrel (poi*trel). Now Hist, and arch. 
1489. [a. OF. poitral, orig. peitral Peitrel, 

now poitrail > — L. pectorals PECTORAL.] A 
piece of armour to protect the breast of a horse. 

b. A breast-plate ; a stiff stomacher 1607. 
Poivrade (pwavrad). 1699. [F-» i.poivre 

pepper.] Pepper-sauce. 

Poke (pjnk), sbA Now chiefly dial. [ME. 
poke agrees in form with ONF. poque, poke — 
F. poche.] 1. A bag ; a small sack ; applied 
usu. to a bag smaller than a sack. Now chiefly 
dial. b. A pocket worn on the person. Obs. 
or arch. x 6 oo. 9. A morbid bag-like swelling 
on the neck. fa. Goitre, also called Bavarian 
p. -*1673. b. In sheep, a bag growing under 
the jaws, symptomatic of the rot ; hence, the 
disease marked by this 1798. 3. The stomach 

of a fish, colloq. or dial. 1773. 

1. Phr. To buy a pig in a p.i tee P10 sb . 1 b. 
Then he drew a diall from his poake Shake. 

Poke, sb.* 1770. [perh. f. Poke t/.i] 1. 
A projecting brim or front of a woman's bon- 
net or hat. a. Short for Poke-bonnet 18x5. 

Poke, sb .8 1796. [f. Poke v.i] 1. An act 
of poking ; a thrust, push, nud^e. a. A con- 
trivance fastened upon cattle, pigs, etc., to pre- 
vent them from breaking through fences 1828. 
3. U.S. colloq. A lazy person ; a dawdler i860. 
Poke, sb.* [N. Amer. Indian ; in sense 1, 
app. « Narraganset puck smoke ; in sense 2, 
app. shortened f. Pocan .1 fx. Some plant 
smoked by the N. Amer. Indians, hence called 
Indian tobacco -1865. a. a. A name for 
American species of Phytolacca, esp. P. de- 
candra , Virginian Poke, Poke-berry, Poke- 
weed. b. Indian P., the Green Hellebore or j 
Poke-root, Veratrum viride . X731. I 

Comb. \ p.-berry, tbs black berry of Phyioletcca I 
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decemdra, 1U0 the plant (aa)| -root, (a) the white 
hellebore of N. America, Veratrum viride (a b), also 
its root 1 {b) tho root of poke-weed. Phytolacca (a a). 

Poke (pfrk), v . 1 [ME. poken — late MDu., 
Du., LG. pbken, to poke, thrust ; whence also 
OF. poquer, (ocher. ] x. tram To thrust or 
push (anything) with one's hand or arm, the 
point of a stick, or the like. b. To shut up or 
confine in a poky place (colloq.) x86o. c. To 
make, find out, 6tir up, by poking 1646. a .fig* 
To urge, incite, stir up, excite. Irritate. Now 
rare or Obs. ME. +3. To crimp (a ruff) with a 
poking-stick. Also absol. -1636. 4. intr. or 

absol. To make a thrust or thrusts with a stick, 
the nose, etc. 1608. 5. trans. To thrust for- 

ward (the finger, head, nose, etc.); esp. to thrust 
obtrusively 1700. 6. intr. a. To poke one's 

nose, go prying into corners or looking about 
one ; fig. to make curious investigation 1715. 
b. To potter 1796. 7. trans. To p. the head , 

and absol. to p. ; to carry the head thrust for- 
ward ; to stoop x8ix. 

x. Aleyn the clerk.. He poked John and seyde 
slepestow Chauckb. To p. through, to thrust through 
{with a weapon), b. To be poked up in a town 
1864. c. Children who p. a hole in a drum 1893. 4. 
To go and p. at the fire 1784. 5. To p. jfun {at), to 

assail with jest, banter, or ridicule, esp. in a sly or 
indirect manner. 6. a. Having a lawyer to p. and 
pry into his accounts 1888. b. 1 should enjoy poking 
about a bit 1877. 7. 'A quarter's dancing ' would be 

well bestowed on the young lady, as she certainly 
poked most terribly x8xx. 

Poke, v* 1828. [f. Poke sb* a.] trans. 
To put a poke on (an ox, etc.). 

Po-ke-bo-nnet. 1820. [Sec Poke sb*] 
A bonnet with a projecting bnm ; spec . one of 
this shape worn in the early 19th c. b. Applied 
to the form of bonnet worn by Quakeresses, and 
later to that of Salvation Army women, etc. ; 
hence, to the wearers of such 1848. 

Po-ke-pu ddlng. Also (Sc.) pock-. 155a. 
[f. Poke sb . 1 + Pudding.] i. A pudding made 
in a bag. Now Sc. and dial. a. Sc. Applied 
contempt, to a corpulent or gluttonous person ; 
a designation in Scotland for an Englishman. 
Now joc. 1730. 3. A local name for the Long- 

tailed Titmouse 1856. 

Poker (p*i-kai), sbA 1534. [f. Poke vA 
+ -KR. 1 ] x. A stiff metal rod with a handle ; 
used for poking or stirring a fire. b. Jig. A 
person with a rigid stiff carriage or manner 
1812. t2. -» Poking-stick ; see Poking vbl. sb. 

a. -1606. 3. transf. a. joc . The staff carried by 

a verger, bedel, etc. 1844. b. Univ. slang . 
One of the bedels at Oxford and Cambridge, 
who carry staves or maces ('pokers’) before 
the Vice-Chancellor 1841. 4. Red-hot p„ pop. 
name of a species of S. African liliaceous 
plants, bearing spikes of scarlet or yellow 
flowers ; called also Fh-AMEfiower 1884. 5. 

The implement with which poker-work is done ; 
hence, short for Poker-work. Also attrib. 
iR',17 fl- A person who pokes 1608. 

Phr. By the holy a humorous asseveration, ot 
Irish origin and uncertain meaning. 

Comb. : p. -bearer, a (University) bedel ; -draw- 
ing. -painting Forks- work; -picture, a picture 
made by poker-work. Hence Po*keriah a 1 in- 
clined to be * stiff as a p.*, esp. in manner. 

Poker (pJn*k3j),ri. a Nowi/.*?. colloq. 1598. 
[perh. from Norse; comssp. to Da. pokker, 
Swed. packer the devil. Cf. also PuCK.l A 
hobgoblin, bugbear, demon. Old P., the devil. 

As if old p. was coming to take them away H. Wal- 
pole. Hence Fo’keriili a.* {U.S. colloq.) ghostly, 
uncanny. 

Poker (p^o-kaj), sb* Chiefly U-S. 1848. 
[Origin obsc.] An American card game, a 
variety of Brag, played by two or more persons, 
each of whom, if not bluffed into declaring his 
hand, bets on the value of it, the player with the 
highest combination of cards winning the pool. 

Comb. : p.-fare, an inscrutable face, not easily be. 
tray inf emotion; hence applied colloq. to a person 
with such a facet p.-fkced, a. 

Poker, sb.*, a kind of dock ; see Pochard. 
Poker (pdb-kaj), v. 1787. [f. Pokee jJ. 1 ] 
x. trans. a. To poke, stir, or strike with a 
poker, b. P, up : to make as stiff as a poker. 
nonce-uses. a. To draw in or adorn with poker- 
work 1897. 

Po’ker work. 1813. [f. Poker sb . 1 + 
Work sb.] Ornamental work produced by 


! (man), a (pass), on (lewd), c(cut). g(Fr. chef). a(ew). ai (/, eye). # (Fr. eau dr vie). i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (whet). / (£*)> 
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burning a design on the surface of white wood, 
leather, etc. with a heated pointed implement. 
Poking (p?a*kiii), vbl. sb. 158a. [f. Poke 
v. 1 +-ino 1 .J 1. The action of Poke v, Also 
a //rib, 0. Po’king-etick (-iron). A rod used 

for stiffening the plaits of ruffs ; orig. of wood 
or bone, later of steel so as to be applied hot. 
Hist. 159a. 

a. Pina, and poaking-s ticket of steele Shaks. 

Poking (pja-kiq), ppl, a. 1769. [f. Poke 

v. v +-ING *. ] 1. Projecting, thrust forward ; esp. 
of the head 1799. »• “ Poky aX x a, b. 1769. 

a. Some p. little country-curacy Kingsley. 

Poky (pdu*ki) t 0.1 1849. [f. Poke vX + -yi.] 
1. a. Of a person or his work : Pottering, ped- 
dling ; hence petty, mean 1856. b. Of a place : 
Petty in size or accommodation ; confined, 
mean, shabby 1849. c. Of dress, etc. : Shabby, 
dowdy 1854. a. Crieket , Inclined to ‘ poke ' in 
batting 1891. 

Poky, a. 2 and sb. rare. 1861. [f. Poke 

sb . 9 + - Y 1 . ] In full p . bonnet =* Poke-honnei*. 
|| Polacca 1 (pplae’ki, ||ppla*kka). 1813. [It., 
orig. adj. fem. of polaceo Polish, ad. G. Po- 
lack, a. Pol. Polak a Pole.J A Polish dance, 
a polonaise ; also, the music for it. 

Polack (pJudak), sb. (a.) 1599. [a. Pol. 

Polak a Pole.] A Pole. B. adj. Polish. Car- 
lyle. 

Polacre (pala-koi), polacra 2 (polae-ki). 
1625. [a. F. polacre, polaque, Origin obsc.] A 
three-masted merchant vessel of the Mediter- 
ranean, usu. without either top-mast or top- 
gallant-mast. Also attrib. 

Poland (pdu-lknd). 1564. (7. Pole sb. 4 + 
Land sb.\ A country of E. Europe; hence 
short for P. oats or wheat , P. fowl. 

Comb. : P. fowl, one of a breed of domestic fowls, 
having black plumage and a white topknot; P. 
wheat, white cone wheat ( T riticum folonicum). 
Hence Po’lander, a Pole {obs.) t also a Poland fowl. 

Polar (pflu-i&j), a. {sb.) 1551. [ad. med.L. 
po laris, f. L. bolus Pole sb. 2 ; see -AH *.] 1. 

As/ron. and Geog. Of or pertaining to the poles 
of the celestial sphere or of the earth ; situated 
near or connected with either pole. 9. Magn. 
Having polarity ; of or pertaining to a mag- 
netic pole or poles (see Pole sb . 1 5) ; magnetic 
1692. 3. Electr. Pertaining to the poles of a 

voltaic battery; having positive and negative 
electricity 1836. 4. Physics, a. Of forces : 

Acting in two opposite directions. (Also in 
fig. uses.) 1809. b. Of molecules : Regularly or 
symmetrically arranged in a definite direction 
(as though under the action of a magnetic force) 
1850. 5. Biol. Of or pertaining to the poles of 

a nerve-cell, an ovum, etc. (See Pole sb . 1 7.) 
1878. 8. Geom. Relating or referred to a pole 

(see Polk sb . 1 8) ; spec . Reciprocal to a pole ; 
of the nature of a p»olar (see. B.) 1816. 7 .fig. 
a. Analogous to the pole of the earth, or to the 
pole-star ; of or pertaining to a central or direc- 
tive principle 1799. b- Directly opposite in 
character, action, or tendency 1832. 

1. P. Winds Milt. Cold as P. Ice 1711. P . bear , 
the white bear, Ursus maritimus. P. circle, each of 
the circles parallel to the equator at the distance of 
93° 98' from either pole, bounding the Arctic and 
Antarctic cones. P. dial, a dial having its gnomon 
in the plane of the earth's axis. P. distance \ the 
angular distance of any point on a sphere from the 
nearer pole; the complement of declination or lati- 
tude. P. hare, the white hare, L*pus arcticut. P. 
lights, the aurora borealis or australis. P. projec • 
turn : see Projection. P. star , the Pole-star j also 
fig «= guiding-star, guide, cynosure. 6. P. co-ordi- 
nates \ see Co-ordinate sb. 2. P . equation, an equa- 
tion in p. co-ordinates. 7. a. A king over men; 
whose movements were p., and carried .. those of the 
world along with them Carlyle. 

B. sb. Geom. A curve related in a particular 
way to a given curve and a fixed point called 
the pole; in conic sections, the straight line 
joining the points at which tangents from the 
fixed point touch the curve 1848. 

Polari- (pplsrri), comb. form, of med.L. 
polaris polar. 

tfVlarily, ado. [f. Polary a. + -ly *.] 
Magnetically. Sis T. dbownb. 

Polarimeter (p*»l&rrmfUi). 1864. [f. med. 
L. polaris Polar (with ref. to Polarization) 
+ -meter.] A form of polariscope for measur- 
ing the amount of rotation of the plane of po- 
larisation, or the amount of polarised light in a 
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beam. Hence Polarime’tric a . Polari-metry, 
the art or process of measuring or analysing 
the polarization of light. 

|| Polaris (pdle«Tii). Astron, Short for 
med. L. stella polaris * Polar star. Pole-star. 
Polariscope(p0lse*risk0up). 184a. [fi med. 
L. polaris Polar + -scope.] An instrument 
for showing the polarization of light, or viewing 
objects in polarized light. Also attrib . Henee 
Polarisco’pic a. of or pertaining to, made, ob- 
tained, or viewed by, a p. Polari'scopy, the 
art of using a p. 

Polarity (polas-rTti). 1646. [f. Polar a. + 
-ITY.] i. Magnetism. The quality or property 
possessed by certain bodies, as a lodestone or 
magnetized bar, of turning (when free to move) 
so as to point with their two extremities to the 
two (magnetic) poles of the earth ; the quality 
of being polar, or possessing magnetic poles. 
9. Henee gen. A property of matter or force, 
analogous or compared to that of a magnet or 
magnetism. a. The disposition of a body or 
an elementary molecule to place its mathemati- 
cal axis in a particular direction 1674. b. The 
possession of two points called poles having 
contrary qualities or tendencies 1818. c. Ten- 
dency to develop in two opposite directions in 
space, time, serial arrangement, etc. 1848. 3. 
Electr. The relation of a body to the poles or 
electrodes of an electric circuit ; the electrical 
condition of a body as positive or negative 
1849. 4 - Optics . The quality of light which 

admits of its polarization ; hence, the condi- 
tion of being polarized. (An inaccurate use.) 
1861. &.fig. a. (from 1.) Direction (of thought, 
feeling) towards a single point; tendency or 
trend in a certain direction 1767. b. (from a b.) 
Possession or exhibition of two opposite or con- 
trasted aspects, principles, or tendencies 1862. 

a. b. P., or Rrtion and reaction, we meet in every 
part of nature Emkrson. 5. a. This p. of mind, this 
intellectual magnetism towards universal truth, has 
always been a characteristic of the greatest minds 1834. 

Polarization (pJulSroiz^'Jon). 181a. [In 
sense i, a. F. polarisation . In later uses, n. 
of action from the vb.] I. A modification of 
the condition of light or radiant heat, whereby 
the ray exhibits different properties on different 
sides, so that opposite sides are alike, while the 
maximum difference is between two sides at 
right angles to each other ; the production of 
this condition, the action of polarizing. 

Angie of p. polarizing angle (Polarizing vbl. sb.). 
Plane of p., the plane which contains the incident ray 
and the reflected or refracted ray which is polarized. 

IL i. Electr. and Magn. a. See Polarize 
v. 2. 1866. b. In voltaic electricity, the pro- 
duction of an electromotive force at the elec- 
trodes, due to the presence of the products of 
electrolytic decomposition of the fluid between 
them, and acting in an opposite direction to the 
original current, thus producing on apparent 
increase of the resistance 1830. a. The ar- 
rangement of molecules, etc., in a definite di- 
rection 1846. 

Polarize (pdu-l&raiz), v. 1811. [In sensei, 

a. F. polatiser, f. F. pdle Pole sb 2 In other 
senses, f Polar +-IZE.1 1. Optics. ( trans .) To 
cause the vibrations of light (radiant heat, etc.) 
to be modified in a particular way, so that the 
ray exhibits different properties on different 
sides, opposite sides being alike, and those at 
right angles to each other showing the maxi- 
mum of difference. 9. Magn. and Electr. To 
give polarity to ; to give opposite magnetic pro- 
perties to opposite ends of (a bar, coil, etc. of 
iron, etc.)- Also intr. To acquire polarity, 1838. 

b. In voltaic electricity : see polarization 9 b. 

1856. 3. Jig. To give an arbitrary direction, 

or a special meaning or application, to i860, 
b. To give unity of direction to 1868. Hence 
Po'larisable a. capable of being polarised. 

Polarizer (pffu'i&raizaj). 1854. [f. prec. + 
-er V] One who or that which polarizes ; spec . 
that plate or prism in a polariscope which polar- 
izes the incident ray of light (opp. to analyser ). 
Polarizing fp^u*l&r»iziq), vbl.sb . 181a. [f. 
as prec. + -ing V) The action of Polarize v. 

attrib. In p. angle (Optics), that angle of inddenoe 
(differing for different substances) at which the maxi- 
mum polarisation of the incident light takes place. 

Polarly (p^s'lAili), a/p. 1830. [f. Polar a. 


POLE 

+ -LY *.] In a polar direction, manner, or de- 
gree ; with reference to poles. 
fPo-lary, a. 1559. [ad. med.L. polaris , f. L* 
polos Pole sb. 2 ; see -ary*.] i. * Polar a. l 
-1658. 9. * Polar a. 9. -1665. 

II Pctiatouche (ppUti^f). 1827. CF., ad. Russ. 
poletuchii flying. 1 Zool. The small flying squir- 
rel of Europe and N. Asia, Sciuropterus volans . 
Poldavy (ppld^i'vi), poldavis (jyld/i*vis). 
Now rare . 1481. [app. f. Poldavtde, on the 

coast of Brittany. ] A coarse canvas or sacking, 
orig. woven in Brittany, and formerly much used 
for sailcloth. Also attrib . 

Polder (pJu'ldai). 1604. [a. Du. polder 
A piece of low-lying land reclaimed from the sea, 
a lake, or a river, From which it is protected by 
dikes. Also attrib. 

Pole (pd«l) f sbX [OE. pdl, ad. L. palus 
stake, prop.] 1. orig.. A stake, without ref. to 
length or thickness ; now, a long, slender, and 
more or less cylindrical piece of wood (rarely 
metal); used as a suppoit for a tent, hops or 
other climbing plants, telegraph or telephone 
wires, etc., for scaffolding, and for other pur- 
poses. 9. spec. a. A long tapering wooden 
shaft fitted to the fore-carriage of a vehicle and 
attached to the yokes or collars of the draught- 
animals 1619. b. Used as a tradesman's sign 
1566. c. Naut. A ship’s mast Also, the upper 
end of a mast, rising above the rigging. 1669. 
3. A pole (in sense 1) of definite length used as 
a measure ; hence, a lineal measure ; in statu- 
tory measvre, — 5J yards; a Perch, a Ron 
1509. b. As a measure of area : A square rod 
or perch ; 30J square yards 1637. 

x. Slang phr. Up the in great difficulties ; crazy, 
’dotty *| under tne influence of drink, a. b. By a 
statute still in force, the baibers and surgeons were 
each to use a p. 1797. C. Phr. With or under {bare} 
Poles, with no sail set • with furled sails. 

attrib. and Comb.: p.-bean, any climbing bean | 
-cap, the insulating cap of a telegraph pole ; t-clipt 
«., hedged in by poles; -hedge * Esfalikk if 
-horse, a horse harnessed alongside of the p., a 
wheeler ; -lathe, a lathe in which the work is turned 
by a cord passing round it, and fastened at one end 
to the end of an elastic p., and at the other to a 
treadle; -mast, a mast formed rf a single spar ; so 
•masted a I -torpedo, a torpeuo carried on the end 
of a p., projecting from the bows of a vessel, a spar, 
torpedo ; -trap, a circular steel trap set on the top of 
a post. 

Pole, jd. 2 late ME. [ad. L. folus end of an 
axis, pole, the sky, a. Gr. xroAos pivot, axis, etc.] 
x. Each of the two points in the celestial sphere 
{north p. and south p.) about which as fixed 
points the stars seem to revolve; being the 
points at which the earth's axis produced meets 
the celestial sphere. Sometimes also — Pole- 
star. a. EAch of the extremities (north and 
south) of the axis of the earth ; also of any ro- 
tating spherical or spheroidal body \f. of revo- 
lution) 1551. 8- Geom. P. of a circle of the 

sphere : each of the two points on the surface of 
tne sphere, in which the axis of that circle cuts 
the surface ; as the poles of the ecliptic on the 
celestial sphere, late ME. b. Hence in Cryst ., 
the point at which a straight line perpendicular 
to a face or plane of a crystal meets the (ideal) 
sphere of projection 1878. 4. poet. The sky, 

the heavens. Also pi. arch, or Obs. 1579. 5. 

Magn . Each of the two opposite points or re- 
gions on the surface of a magnet at which the 
magnetic forces are manifested 1574. 6. Electr. 
Each of the two terminal points (positive and 
negative) of an electric cell, battery, or machine 
1803. 7. Biol. Each extremity of the main axis 
of any organ of more or less spherical or oval 
form 1834. 8. Geom. a. A fixed point to which 
other points, lines, etc., are referred; as, the 
origin of polar co-ordinates ; the point of which 
a curve is a polar, b. The point from which a 
pencil of lines diverges. 1849. 9 .Jig, Each of 
two opposed or complementary principles to 
which the parts of a system or group of pheno- 
mena, ideas, etc., are referable 1471. 

a Oh sleep t it is a gentle thing. Beloved from p. 
to p. Coleridge. We're as far apart as the Poles 
1880. 4. Stars ummmber'd gild the glowing p. Pont. 
5 - Magnetic each of the two potato in the polar 
regions of the earth where the dipping needle takes 
a vertical position, a The. . Nominalists and Real- 
tsto. .each maintained opposite poles of the same 
truth Coutamaa. 

attrib, and CemJL, as p.«cdll (sense Qi -changer. 
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POLE 

• switch or key for reversing the direction of an 
electric current ; -piece, a mass of iron forming the 
end of an electromagnet, through which the lines of 
magnetic force are concentrated and directed. Hence 
Fo*leward adv. towards or in the direction of the 
(north or south) p. ; adj. directed or tending towards 
the p. Po lewards adv. 

Pole (pd»l), sb. s rare. 1668. [a. F. pole."] 
A species of deep* water flounder, Pleuronectes 
(Glyptocephalus) cynoglossus. Also p,-dab, 
-flounder, -fluke. 

Pole, sb 4 1533. [a. G. Pole, sing, of Polen, 

a. Polish Poljane lit. field -dwellers, i. pole field J 
ti. Poland -1671. a. A native of Poland 1656. 

b. A Poland fowl 1885. 

Pole, v. 1573. [f. Pole sbA] I. tram. To 

furnish with poles, a. To attach (a horse) to 
the carriage-pole 1861. 3. To push, poke, or 

strike with a pole ; to stir up, push off, with a 
pole 1753- to. To strike or pierce with a car- 
riage pole 1728. 4. To propel (a boat or raft) 

with a pole. Also intr. or absol '. 1774. 5. To 

stir (molten metal or glass) with a pole of green 
wood, to reduce the proportion of oxygen in the 
mass 1843, 

4. intr we poled and paddled up the river 1895. 
-pole, comb, element from Gr. -n&Krp a 
seller, dealer, f. natXtiv to sell, used rarely to 
designate a merchant, as in Bibliopole, etc. 

Pole-axe, poleaxe (pd«*l,seks), sb. [ME. 
pollax, polax, (. pol Poll + Axe. Written 
later pole-axe , as if an axe upon a pole or long 
handle ] 1. A kind of axe formerly used os a 

weapon of war, a battle-axe; also, a short- 
handled form of this used later in naval warfare 
for boarding, resisting boarders, cutting ropes, 
etc. a. A halbert or the like carried by the 
bodyguard of a king or great personage 1562. 
3. An axe with a hammer at the back, used to 
fell or stun an>mals; a butcher's axe 1719. 
Hence Po*leaxe v. tram, to fell with a p. 
Polecat, pole-cat (pdu-lkset). [ME. polcat, 
pulcatt, the first element being perh. OF. pole , 
poule fowl, the second being Cat j^. 1 ] i. A 
small dark-brown carnivorous quadruped, Pu- 
torius feetidus , of the Afustelidx or Weasel 
family, a native of Europe. Called also fiteket, 
fitchew , foumart, b. Applied to other species 
of Putorius ; also to other Afustelidx, esp. in 
U. S. the skunks 1688. 9. fig. Applied con- 

tempt. to a vile person; a courtesan, a prosti- 
tute 1598 3. attrib. 1596. 

Poleman (pd«i*lm&n). 1838. [f. Pole sb. 1 
+ Man ] A man who uses, carries, or fights 
with a pole. b. At the Montem at Eton, a name 
for lower boys, who followed the Oppidans of 
the fifth form with long white poles 1844. 
Polemarch (pyrlfmSjk). 1656. [ad. Gr. 
wo\lfjLapxos , f. n6\t/ju>s war + -apxos ruling, 
ruler.] Anc. Hist. An officer in ancient Greece, 
orig., a military commander-in-chief, but having 
also civil functions varying according to date 
and locality. 

Polemic (pJle-mik), a. and sb. 1638. [ad. 
Gr. wo\tfUKOs, £ iTvXtfjun war.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to controversy; controversial, dis- 
putatious 1641. 

Senseless questions of p. theology 1866. 

B. sb. i. A controversial argument or discus- 
sion ; aggressive controversy ; in pi. the prac- 
tice of this, esp. as a method of conducting 
theological controversy; opp. to irenics 1638. 

9. A controversialist : esp. in theology x68o. 

x. Religious polemics.. have seldom formed a part 
of my studies z8oo. a. The divines of James I.'s 
court were all casuists and polemics 1886. So Pole*- 
mical a. warlike; military 1 also m Polxmic a . j sb. a 

g >lemical discussion, a controversy {rare) \ -ly adv. 
ole*mlcist (-tut) a writer of polemical 

Polemist (pplfmist). 1825. [ad. Gr. woAe- 
pu<r rfc 1 — Polemic sb. 9. 

Po lemize, v. 1898. [ad. Gr. iroX**i/£«v.] 
intr. To argue polemically; to carry on a con- 
troversy 

B Polenta (polentfi). OE. [L. , in later use, 
repr. It polenta . ] ta. Pearl-barley. tb. A 
kind of barley meal. c. Porridge made from 
steeped and parched barley, or, later, of meal of 
chestnuts, maize flour, etc. ; much used in Italy. 
Poler (pJ«*lw). 1688, [f. Pole sb.' or v. + 
-SR 1 ,] Ti. A stirring pole; used in tanning 
-*775- a- Qne who sets up hop-poles 1848. 
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3. The horse harnessed alongside the pole ; a 
wheeler 1881. 4. One who propels a barge, 

boat, or canoe by means of a pole 1895. 

Pole star (pdu’lstau). 1555. [f. Pole sb.% 
+ Star j£.] x. The star a Urste Minoris , at 
present ahout 1 J° distant from the northern 
pole of the heavens ; also called Polar star and 
Polaris, a. Jig. A guide or director, a lodestar, 
a governing principle; a cynosure 1604. 

Polewig (pJu*lwig). local. 1880. [See Pol- 
liwqg. ] i. A tadpole x88a. 9. A small Thames 
fish, the Spotted or Freckled Goby 1880. 
Poley, policy (pJu-li), a. Eng. dial, and 
Austral. 1844. [f. POLL sb. 1 + -Y X .J Hornless, 
polled. 

Police (pdlf-s], sb. 1530. [a. F. police , ad. 
med.L. politla for earlier polftia ; see Polity, 
Policy, and -ice. Formerly pronounced 
(pjrlis), as it is still in Scotland and Ireland.] 
Ti. — Policy^. 1 1. 3, 4, 4b. -1768. n. tx. 
Civil organization; civilization -1845. 9. The 

regulation, discipline, and control of a commu- 
nity; civil administration; enforcement of law; 
public order 1716. See N.E.D. for historical 
details, tb. In commercial legislation, Public 
regulation or control of a trade ; an economic 
policy -1866. c. The keeping clean of a camp 
or garrison; the condition of a camp or garrison 
in respect of cleanliness. U.S. 1893. 3- The 

department of government which is concerned 
with the maintenance of public order and salety 
and the enforcement of the law 1730. 4. The 

civil force to which is entrusted the duty of 
maintaining public order, enfoicing regulations 
for the prevention and punishment of breaches 
of the law, and detecting crime ; construed as 
pi. the members of a police force ; the con- 
stabulary of a locality zBoo. b. transf Any 
body of men, officially employed to keep order, 
enforce regulations, or maintain a political or 
ecclesiastical system 1837. 

1. A barbarous nation [the Turks], with a barbarous 
neglect of p., fatal to the human race Buau. a. The 
p. of the seas was imperfectly kept 1850. 3. The p. 

of Glasgow consists of threo bodies 1 the magistrates 
with the town council, the merchants house, and the 
trades house 1774. 4 The entire success of the P. in 

London. It u impossible to see anything more 
respectable than they are. Wellington. Marine P., 
the force instituted c 1798 to protect the merchant 
on the Thames m the Port of London, b. 
The railway p. 1837. 

attrib . and Comb. : p. captain, a subordinate 
officer in the police force in large cities of U.S. ; 
magistrate, a stipendiary magistrate who presides 
in a p. court ; p. officer, a member of a p. force, 
constable \ t-runner, a p. officer of the lowest rank. 

Police (p^lrs), v. 1589. [Partly a. ¥. police r t 
f. f policie, police : partly f. Police j^.j tx. 
trans. To keep in (civil) order, organize, regulate 
(a state or country). Chiefly in pass. - 179 1. t>. 
To make or keep clean (a camp). U.S. 1862. 
9. To control, regulate, or keep in order by 
means of the police, or a similar force 1841. 
b. To furnish, provide, or guard with a police 
force, or some similar forco 1858. c. fig. To 
keep in order, administer, control x886. 

a. The navy which polices the seas 1891. b. They 
are building gunboats to p. their coaeta 1868. 

Poli-ce COU:rL 1893. A court of summary 
jurisdiction for the trial or investigation of 
charges preferred by the police. (At first called 
Police Office.) Also attrib. 

Policed (pdir-Bt), ppl. a. 1591. [f. Police 
v. or sb. + -bd; orig. (pfrlist).] +x. Politically 
organized, regulated, or ordered; governed, 
disciplined -1858. 9. Provided with or guarded 
by a police force 1897. 

Policeman (pdlrsm&n). 1829. A member 
of the police force ; a paid constable. Also Jig. 
b. A soldier-ant 1877. So Poli*cewo:man, a 
woman member of the police force. 

Poli’ce O’fflce. 1798. The head-quarters 
of the police force in a city or town, at which 
the police business is transacted. 

These formerly Included a court-room In which 
offenders were tried, and a place of detention ; hence 
the name was formerly regularly applied to what is 
now called a Police court. 

Poli ce sta*tiotL X85E. The office or head- 

a uarters of a local polioe force, or of a police 
istrict. 

Policy (pp'llsi), sb. 1 [In Branch I, late ME. 
policie, a. OF* policie , ad. L. polities, a. Gr. 


POLISH 

lroXirela citizenship, government, eta, £ wo XU 
rrjt, f. w6x.it city, state. (See Police sb.) 
Branch II is due to the association of this 
Graeco- 1 word with L. politus polished, re- 
fined.] Lx.A constitution, polity. Now rare 
or Obs. tb. An organized state, a common- 
wealth -15*8. ta. Government, administration ; 
political science -1796. 8- Political sagacity; 

statecraft; diplomacy; In bad sense, political 
cunning, late ME. 4. In reL to conduct or ac- 
tion generally : Prudent, expedient, or advan- 
tageous procedure ; prudent or politic course of 
action; as a quality of the agent: sagacity, 
shrewdness, artfulness ; in bad sense, cunning, 
craftiness. late ME. tb. A device, expedient, con- 
trivance ; a crafty device, stratagem, trick -1849. 
5. A course of action adopted and pursued by 
a government, party, ruler, statesman, etc. ; any 
course of action adopted as advantageous or 
expedient. (The chief living sense.) late ME. 

a. Turn© him to any Cause of Pollicy The Gordian 
Knot of it be will yrifoose Shake. Court of P. , tha 
Legislative Council in British Guiana. 3. Id this., 
he was actuated by p. rather than sentiment Frkk- 
man. 4. Our grosse conceipts, who think honesue 
the best policie 1599. 5. Thys was the crafty polycye 

of the clergye 1544. Edward’s foreign p. xB6i. 

IL Sc. senses influenced by £s.politus polished, 
etc. ta. The improvement or embellishment 
of an estate, building, town, etc. -1555. tb. The 
improvements, etc., so made ; property created 
by human skill and labour -1594. c. The (en- 
closed, planted, and partly embellished) park 
or demesne land lying around a country seat or 
gentleman’s house 1775. 

Policy (jyTlsi), sb.% 1565. [ad. F. police 
hill of lading, contract of Insurance, etc., ad. 
Vr.polissa, prob. : — med.L. apo'dissa. apo'dixa, 
receipt or security for money paid, altered from 
L. apodixis, a. Gr. dvd6ct£if a making known, 
evidence, proof.] x. More fully p. of assurance 
or insurance p.i A document containing an 
undertaking, in consideration of a premium or 
premiums , to pay a specified amount or part 
thereof in the event of a specified contingency, 
b. A conditional promissory note, depending 
on the result of a Wager 1623. c. A form of 
gambling in which bets are made on numbers 
to be drawn in a lottery. U.S. 1890. ta. [ — 
It. polizxa ticket.] A voting-paper ; a voucher, 
warrant -1675. 

1. Floating a p. in which there is no limitation 
of the risk to a particular ship, as where goods * on 
ship or ships ' are insured for the same voyage. Open 
A, one in which the value of the subject insured is 
left to be estimated in case of loss. Wager or wager, 
ing p., a p. of insurance taken out where the insured 
has no real interest in the thing insured 1 now de> 
c la red illegal as a species of gambling. 

Comb. : p.-shop, U.S. a place for gambling; fay bat- 
ting on the drawing of certain numbers in a lottery. 

fPo*licy, v. 1565. [a. obs. Y.policior to 

administer f. obs. F. policie ; see Policy sb. 1 . 
Police f.] - Police v. x. -1824. Henoe 
fPolicied ppl. a. civilly organized. 

Poling (pda*liq), vbl. sb. 1573. [*• Pole *• 
+ -ing *.J 1. The action of Pole v., in various 
senses, a. concr. Poles collectively, as used for 
poling hops, or for lining the sides of a tunnel 
184a. 

|] Poliomyelitis (jf-lio ,mai|£lal*ti8). 188a. 

[mod.L., f. Gr. woXiit grey + pvtXbt marrow + 
-ms.] Path. Inflammation of the grey matter 
of the spinal cord. 

-polis, repr. Gr. woXit city, as in Metro- 
polis, eta ; occur, used (in tae form -opolis) to 
form nicknames of cities or towns, e. g. Cot- 
tonopolis (Manchester), Porkopolis (Chicago). 
Polish (prlij). sb. 1597. [£ Polish r.] 
x. The act of polishing or condition of being 
polished ; smoothness and usu. glossiness of 
surface produced by friction 1704. a/f Re- 
finement 1597. 3. A substance used to produce 
smoothness or glossiness on any surface, a a 
French p., etc. 18x9. 

x. Another Prism of clearer Glass and better P 
Newton, e. This Roman p., and this smooth be- 
haviour Adduoh 

Poliab m . 1704. [f. Folk ti .* + 

mh *,] Of or portaining to Poland or Itt In- 
habitants. 

Poliab (sfllj), v. [MR. ftlif, -At*-, 

a. F. foil u-, Mngthmad item at.pcUr »— L. 
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POLISHER 

poiire to polish ; see -ish ■.] i. trans. To make 
smooth and (nau.) glossy by friction, b. tntr 
for pass. t(<x) To become bright. ( 6 ) To be- 
come smooth, take a smooth and (usu.) glossy 
surface, late ME. a. fig. trans. To free from 
roughness, rudeness, or coarseness; to make 
more elegant or cultured , to refine ME. b. tntr. 
for pass. To become refined 1737. 3. trans. To 
bring to a finished or complete state ; to deck 
out, adorn. Const, out, up. 1581. 4. To p. off 
to finish off quickly; to do for or get rid of 
summarily, colloq. (ong.Pugthsttc slang). 1839 

x Hard Wood they p. with Bees* wax 1703. b. A 
kind of steel.. which would p almost as .bright as 
silver Bacon, a Arts that a Life Milt Hence 
Po'Uahable a. capable of being polished. Po- 
lished-ly ad o , «nes>. 

Polisher (pp-hjw). ME. [f. prec. + -er 1 .] 
0ne who. or that which, polishes, lit. or fig. 

Polishing (pylifiq), vbl. sb. 1530. [f. as 
prec + -inq *. J The action of Polish v ; the 
fact of being polished. 

attnb in names of tools, appliances, etc., used in 
producing a polish ; as p •block, iron, -paste, -pow 
der, -stick -wheel 1 p.-mill, a lap of metal or other 
material used by lapidaries in polishing gems (Knight) ; 

* "e, ( a ) a grey or yellow slate found in the coal- 


measures of Bohemia, etc, used for polishing , {b) a 
kind of whetstone; -Snake, a kind of serpentine for- 
merly used for polishing lithographic stones. 

Polite (pdbi*t), a. 1450. [ad. L. pohtus 
polished, prop. pa. pple. of poiire to smooth, 
polish 3 tx. M. Smoothed, polished, burnished 
-1737. tb. Cleansed, trim, orderly -1703. a. 
trans/ a. Of the arts, literature, etc Polished, 
refined, elegant ; correct, scholarly [Now only 
m certain collocations ) 1501. b. Of persons • 
Polished, refined, cultivated, well-bred, modish 
1639 c. Of refined manners ; courteous, man- 
nerly, urbane. (The chief current use.) 1763 
1 P Bodies, as Looking Glasses 1678 s a. P. 
Learning Bentley A p. education 1786 b. What- 
ever the p and learned may think Macaulay. c. 
The French are the politest enemies in the world 
177a Hence Poli*te-ly adv , -neaa. 

|| Politesse (points). 1717. [F., ad. It. 

politezsa, f polito polite ] Politeness ; now 
usu. depreciatory 

Politic (pp litik), a. and sb. late ME. [a.F. 
politique , ad L. politicise , a. Qr iroKintcbs, f. 
iroAinyx citizen (f. v6\is) ; see -ic ] A. adj. ti. 
— Political a. r (by which it is now super- 
seded) -1756. b. Pertaining to a constitutional 
state as dist. from a despotism , constitutional 
(rare) 1449. n * Characterized by policy ; (of 
persons) sagacious, prudent, shrewd; (of actions 
or things) judicious, expedient, skilfully con- 
trived. late ME. b. In a sinister sense : Schem- 
ing, crafty, cunning , diplomatic., artfully con- 
triving or contrived 1580. 

1 f P body m body p see Body sb IV x. • En- 
rich’d With poll tike graue Counsell Shako. A pro 
dent and Politick Captain 1686. To learn of an 
enemy has always been accounted politick Johnson 
b. These being the craftiest and politiquest sort of 
knaves 1667 

B. sb tx. A politician -1738. tb. An mdiffe- 
rentist in matters of religion, a worldly-wise 
man ; see Poli tique -1633. ta. Policy, poli- 
tics -1715. 8* pi* Politics The science and art 
of government ; the science dealing with the 
form, organization, and administration of a 
state or part of one, and with the regulation of 
its relations with other states (hence imperial, 
national , domestic, municipal, parochial foreign 
politics etc ). Also fthe politics, that branch 
of moral philosophy dealing with the state or 
social organism as a whole. 1530, b. The Poli- 
tics : name of Aristotle's treatise on political 
science, rd voKinmi 1651. tc. Political ac- 
tions or practice; policy -1741 d. Political 
affairs or business ; political life 1693, e. The 
political principles, opinions, or sympathies of 
a person or party 1769 t fig . Conduct of pri- 
vate affairs; politic management, scheming, 
planning 1693. 

1 Amongst states men and polltikes Bacon, b. 
Worldlings, and Depraued Politickee, who ve apt to 
contemns Holy Thing. Bacon, a This did not salt 
with Popish P Brntlry jl MachiavelH founded 
the science of politics for the modern world i88i 
e. Confound their politicks, Frustrate their knavish 
tricks Mam the King- d. She now agree, with 
me, that Politicks is not the Business of a Woman 
xy 1 4. e. Most men's polities sit much too loosely 
about them Junius Lett f. A lecture on prudence, 
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'and matrimonial politics Fielding. Phi Not practi- 
cal politics Hence Politicly adv., in a politic 
manner 1 with policy; shrewdly) artfully 1477. 

Political (j*m tUcM), a. (si.) ts 5 r. [f. L 
pohticus , a Gr. mkirutfa (see prec.) + -AL.] 
A. adj. i. Of, belonging or pertaining to, the 
state, its government and policy, public, civil ; 
of or pertaining to the science or art of politics, 
b. Of persons . Engaged in civil administration, 
spec, in India, having, as a government official, 
the function of advising the ruler of a native 
state on political matters, as p. agent, resident, 
1849 a. Having an organized government 
or polity. tSaid also of bees, ants, etc. 1657 
3. Concerned or dealing with politics or the 
science of government 1646. 4. Belonging to 

or taking a side in politics , in a bad sense, par- 
tisan, factious 1769. +5. - Politic A. 3. -1817. 

x The true p spirit ; the faculty of nation-making 
Gladstone. 3. The highest positions in p. life 1885 
4 The malice of p. writers Junius Lett. 

Phrases P economy we Economy 3. P. geogra- 
phy, that part of geography which deals with the 
bound* lies, divisions, and possessions of states, P. 
prisoner, a person imprisoned for a p offence. P 
verse l Gr. troAirucdt popular], in Byzantine and mod. 
Gr literature, verse composed by accent, not quan- 
tity, with an accent on the last syllable but one. 

B. sb (the adj used ellipt.) 1. a. * Political 
agent, offioer, resident, see above xb. 184 8. 
b - political prisoner; see above 1888. to. 
pi Political matters, politics -1734. Hence 
Politically adv. 1588. 

Politicaster (polrtiksestax). rare. 1641. 
fad. It. (or Sp ) politicastro ; see Politic B, 
and -aster.] A petty, feeble, or contemptible 
politician. 

Politician (pphti’J&n). 1588. [f. as Politic 
+ -ian.] ti. A politic person; esp. a crafty 
intriguer -1764. o. One versed in the theory 
of government or the art of governing, one 
practically engaged in conducting the business 
of the state , a statesman 1589, b. One inter- 
ested in politics; one who engages in party 
politics, esp. as a profession; also (esp. \xxuS) 
in a sinister sense, one who lives py politics as 
a trade 1628 ts* ■■ Politique -x68x. 4. 

attnb 1638. 

x x Hen. IV. u ill. 341. a. That felicity Polituian. 
search after, as b«uag the end of civil life 1634. b. That 
insidious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a states, 
man or p. Adam Smith 

Politicize (pplrtisaiz), v. 1758. [f. as Poli- 
tic + -ize.] 1. wtr. To act the politician, to 
engage in or talk politics 9. trans. lo give a 
political character to 1846. 

Politico-, comb form of Gr. noktrucSt civil, 
political, denoting a. * politically, as applied to 
politics *, as p.-ethical, -geographical, etc ; p.- 
cconomical, pertaining to political economy , 
b. 1 political and . . as p - commercial , -mili- 
tary, -theological, etc. ; p. -religious, pertaining 
to politics as influenced by or dependent on 
religion , at once political and religious ; also 
used to form sbs , as poli ticopho'bia, a horror 
of politics. 

|| Politique (polxtxle). 1609 [F. f prop. adj. 

• political ’ ] One of an opportunist and mode- 
rate party, which arose in France c 1573 during 
the Huguenot wars, and regarded peace ana 
political reform as more urgent than the decision 
by arms of the religious quarrel ; also, a sym- 
pathizer with this party elsewhere, and oppro- 
briously, an indifferentist, a temporizer. 

Politize (pp'litaiz), v. rare . 1598. [f. 

Poi itv 4 - -ize.] ti. a. trans . To deal with or 
treat (a matter) politicly , diplomatically, or 
craftily, b. intr- To deal politicly or diplomati- 
cally. -1641. a. ta. To have political relations, 
b. To deal in politics (rare) 1633. 

+Po*liture. 1593. [a, oba F. politurt « It 
pohtura, L folitura polishing, f. polit -, poiire ; 
see -URE.] Polishing, polish, smoothness 
-1776. b. Elegance of form ; polish of style, 
manners, or habits ; refinement -1730. 

Polity (pp-llti). 1538. Ja. obs. F. politic, 
ad. L. politia ; see Policy J& 1 ] x. Civil order, 
b. Administration of a state ; civil government 
17x5. a. a A particular form of political or- 
ganization <597. b. An organised society ; a 
state 165a T3* • Policy sb. 1 h 9-4. -1843. 

x Nor is it possible Chat any form of politie, much 
less poll tie ecclesiastical) should be good, vn lease God 
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himselfe bee authour of it Hookes, a b. The soul 
of man is intended to be a well-ordered p. 1840. 

PoUtzexize (ppli’tsdroiz), v. 1879. [_f. Adam 
Polttzer, a physician of Vienna, who Introduced 
the method; see -IZE.] trans. To inflate the 
tympanic cavity of (a patient) through the 
Eustachian tube. Hence Poll tsertsation. 
fPolk, v- 1845. [ad. F. pelker, t polka.'} 
intr. To dance the polka -S876. 

Polka (pp'lkft, p&riki), sb 1 1844. O F. 
and Ger. polka ; origin obsc.] x. A lively dance 
of Bohemian origin, the music for which is la 
duple time. a. A piece of music for this, or in 
Its time or rhythm 1844. Hence Po*lka v. tnhh 
to dance the p. 

fPolka, sb 8 1844. [£. prec.] A woman’s 
tight-fitting jacket, usu. knitted ; more fully p* m 
jacket -1859 

Poll (pd"l), sbA [ME. polle ■» obs. Dm 
polle the top of the head, polle, pol the head, 
etc] L x. The human head. (Not now h& 
serious literary use.) 9. spec. a. The part of 
the head on which the hair grows ; the head as 
characterized by the colour or state of the hair 
160a. b. The crown or top of the head, late 
ME c. The nape of the neck 1671. 3. — 

Head sb. I. 7, 7 d. Obs. exc. in legal phr. 
Challenge to the polls . ME. 4. Short for p.- 
tax. Obs or Hist . 1684. 

a a. All Flaxen was his Pole Shake, e The arrow 
pierced his neck from throat to p. Hours 3. 
Twenty poule of pultrey 1544. P oy p , one ty onef 
Take them p byp. Pbymne 
1 L From I. 3, app. mfl. by Poll v. tx. a. 
Muster -1613. b. Counting of heads ; census 
-1697. a. The counting of voters , the entering 
of votes, in order to their being counted ; esp, 
at the election of parliamentary or other repre- 
sentatives 1625. b. The voting at an election 
183a. c. The number of votes recorded 1853. 

x a. Cor. ul i 134 a It is not a question to bo 
decided by a p 1857 b. The recent reverses at the 
pw 1877 c. He stood at the head of the p. 1853 
UL Transf. uses. a. 1 he top or crown of a 
hat or cap 1704. b. The blunt end of the head 
of a miner's pick or hammer 1603. 

attnb. and Comb, 1 p^book* an official register, 
previous to the Ballot Act, of the votes given t now. 
of those qualified to vote 1 -clerk, a clerk who re- 
cord* the votes polled 1 -avU.au inflamed or ulcerous 
sore between the ligament and the first bone of the 
neck of a horse t -pick, a miner’s pick with a p. 1 
t-money, capitation, poll tax 1 -tax, a capitation or 
heed-tax. 

Poll (ppl), sb.* 163a [Altered f. Moll, a 
familiar equivalent of Mary.'] Used as the 
conventional proper name of any parrot , hence, 
= parrot. So Poll-paTrot (alx> used fig. and 
attrtb.), whence Poll-paTrot v. trans . and tntr. 

- Parrot v. 

Poll (p?l), sbfi Comb. Vmv . slang. Also 
pot 1831. [Explained as ad. Gr. oi iroAAol 
the many.] The P. z the passmen. To go out 
tn the P. 1 to come out In the list of those who 
take a pass degree. Also attnb . 

Poll (p<*»l), a. and sbfi late ME. [Short 
for fold Polled ppl. a,] A. adj. x. Polled or 
cut even at the edge (see Poll v II a) , as in 
Deed poll, Poll deed 1533 a. In Comb. 
a. In names of animals without horns, as poll* 
sheep 177 3. tb. (Usu. pol-.\ In names of beard- 
less cereals, as polbarley,polbere,polwheat~\6o\. 
B. sb. Short for p.-beast, -ox, -cow (see A. a a) 4 
esp. one of a breed of hornless oxen 1789. 

Poll (f»® 1 ), v. ME. Tt Poixxfi. 1 ] L Irani. 
To cut short the hair of (a person or animal) | 
to crop, dip, shear ; also with the head, hair, 
etc. as object. Obs. or arch, IL x. To cut off 
the top of (a tree or plant); ex f. to pollard) 
also, to lop the branches of Also tramf. and 
Jig* * 577 * tb. To behead -1661. a. To 
cut even the edge of (a sheet, as In a deed 
executed by one person) x6a8. a* To cut off 
the homs of (cattle) 1607 
a A deed made by one party only Is not Indented, 
but polled or shaved quite oven Black stone, 

HL fig* To plunder by or as by excessive 
taxation ; to pillage, rob, fleece ; to despoil (a 
person or place) of (anything^ arch, f Also 
absol. or tntr. 1489. IV. +x. To count heads 
-xyxx. a To take the votes of; In peas, to have 
one’s vote taken, to record a vote x6aa. b. Of 
a candidate : To bring to the poll as voters x 
to receive (so many votes) 1846. a- intr. To 
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vote at a poll 2678. b. trans, To give or record 
(a vote) 2717. 

a. That more excellent way of polling by the Ballot 
Bright. b. Birney polled juat enough votes to de- 
feat Clay x8qs. 

Pollack, pollock (pp-lak). Also tpodlok, 
podley. 2602. [Origin obsc.] A sea-fish of the 
genus Pollachius, allied to the cod, but having 
the lower jaw protruding; esf. the true or whiting 
p., Pollachius pollachius, of European seas, also 
called green-fish, lythe, etc. ; and the green p. or 
Coal-fish, Pollachius virens or carbonanus, 
of the North Atlantic generally, 
pollan (pp'l&n). 1713. [perh. f. Ir. poll 

inland lake + -<z», Celt, deriv. formative. ] A 
species of freshwater fish, Coregonus pollan , 
found in the inland loughs of Ireland. 
Po-llard, sb.i Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [app. 
f. Poll sb .* + -ard (in ref. to its device, a 
head).] A base coin of foreign origin, current 
in England in the 23th c., as an equivalent of 
the penny ; in 1299 declared illegal. 

Pollard (ppdaidX sb. 2 (a.) 1523. [f. Poll 
v. +-ard.] L z. An animal that has cast or 
lost its horns, as a stag ; also, an ox, sheep, or 
goat of a hornless variety 2546. a. A tree 
which has been polled or cut back, so as to 
produce a thick close growth of young branches, 
forming a rounded head or mass 1662. +3 

Short for pollard wheat -1688. II. Bran sifted 
from flour ; techn. a finer grade of bran con- 
taining some flour; also, flour or meal con- 
taining the finer bran. (Cf. Toppings.) 1577. 
B. attrib . or adj. +x. Of wheat : Beardless, 
awnless -1765. a. That is a pollard (tree) ; 
polled, lopped 1669. 

Pollard (p/vl&jd), v. 1670. [f. prec.] trans. 
To cut off the branches of (a tree), leaving 
only the main trunk ; to make a pollard of. 

I hate to see trees pollarded — or nations 1836. 

Po -11 deed. Now rare. 1523. [f. Poll cl 
+ Deed.] - Deed poll. 

Polled (pjfcld), ppl. a. ME. [f. Poll v. + 
-ed *.] *fi. Having the hair cut short ; shorn, 
shaven ; also of the hair : clipped -1650. a. 
Hornless 1607. 8* Of trees: Pollarded 2611. 

t4- P> deed — Poll deed -2706. 

1. With pollid heed Wycuf. P. lockes Sidney. a. 

A herd of Red P. Cattle 190a. 

Pollen (pp*l6n), sb. 1533. [a. L. pollen , 

-inem fine flour, etc., in sense 2 from mod.L. 
(Linn.),] -1*1. Fine flour or meal ; fine powder 

-1736. a. Dot. The fine powdery substance, 
produced by and discharged from the anther of 
a flower, constituting the male element that 
fecundates the ovules 1760. 

Comb. : p.-cell, (a) a cell which develops into a 
pollen-grain, or forms part of one ; (b) «= p.-sac ; (c) a 
cell in a honeycomb in which p. is stored ; -grain, 
each of the grains of which p. consists ; -granule, 
each of the ultimate granules contained in a pollen- 
grain ; also = p.-grain ; -sac, each of the (usu. four) 
cavities or loculi of an anther, in which the p. is con- 
tained; -tube, a tube formed by protrusion of the 
intine of a pollen-grain when deposited upon the 
stigma, which penetrates the style so as to convey the 
fecundating substance to the ovule. Hence Po*llen 
v, trans. to convey p. to, to pollinate. 
fPollenin. 1816. [ad. F. polllnine , f. 
Pollen ; see -in Chem. A supposed pecu- 
liar substance obtained from pollen, and from 
the spores of Lycopodium -1895. 

Poller (ptfu-lai). 1513. [f. Poll v. + -er 1.] 
tx. A barber or hair-cutter -1688. b. One who 
polls trees 2828. ta. A plunderer, extortioner, 
despoiler -1674. 3. a. A voter 1776. b. One 

who registers voters 1828. 

I| Pollex (pjvleks). PI. pollices (-isiz). 1835. 
[L., — thumb, great toe.T Anat. The innermost 
digit of the fore limb in air-breathing verte- 
brates ; in man, etc. the thumb. Occas. includ- 
ing the corresponding digit of the hind limb 
(the great toe), distinctively called Hallux. 
Pollicitation (pplisit^’Jbn). 1528. [ad. L. 
pollicitationem , po l licit art , freq. of polliceri to 
promise; see -ation.] The action of pro- 
mising ; a promise ; a document containing a 
promise ; Civil Law, a promise not formally ac- 
cepted, and therefore in certain cases revocable. 
Pollinate (pp’lin/it), zr. 1875. [f. L. pollen , 
pollin - + -ATE 8 .] trans. To besprinkle with 
pollen or shed pollen upon (the stigma, etc.) in 
order to fertilization. So Pollina*tlon, the 
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action of pollinating. Fo'llinator, an insect 
which assists pollination. 

+Polli*nctor. 1646. [a. L., from pollin- 

gcre.J One who prepared a dead body for 
burning or embalming, by washing, etc. -2705. 

Polling’ (pdu-liq), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. Poll 
v. +-ing J .j The action of Poll v. spec. 1. 
The cutting off of the top of a tree 2626. ta. 
Plundering, extortion, robbery -2665. 8- The 

registering or casting of votes 1625. 

attrib n as /.-agent, •booth, -clerk, etc. ; fp.-penny, 
-pence, money exacted as poll-tax ; hence, esp. in//., 
a poll-tax.' 

PolliniferouS (p/linrfSras), a. Alsoerron, 
pollen-. 1830. [f.L. pollen, -inem +-1FEROUS.] 
Dot. Bearing or producing pollen. 
Pollinigerous (p/linrd^jras), a. 1819. [f. 
as prec. + -(i)gerous.] Entom . Carrying, or 
adapted for carrying, pollen. 

|| Pollinium (p/li*m#m). PI. -ia. 1862. 
[mod.L. , f. pollen, pollin - Pollen 2 + -ium as in 
antheridium .] Dot. A coherent mass of pollen 
grains in each cavity of the anther, charac- 
teristic of the Orchidacex and Asclepiadacex. 

|J PolHnodiurn (p/?lin<?u-di^in). 1875. [mod. 
L,., f. as prec. + -odium ; see -ode.] Dot. The 
antheridium or male reproductive organ in 
ascomyectous fungi. Hence Pollino'dial a. 
pertaining to or of the nature of a p. 

Polliwog, pollywog (ppdiw/g). dial, and 
U.S. [late MR polwygle, f. POLL sb . 1 + Wiggle 
vj A tadpole. 

Pollucite (pgrlittsait). 1868. [orig. named 
Pollux , being assoc, with Ca stor or CASTOR ite.] 
Min. Silicate of aluminium and caesium, found 
in brilliant transparent colourless crystals. 
Pollute (ppbii’t), ppl. a. Obs. exc. poet. 
late ME. [ad. L, pollutus, polluere.] *= Pol- 
luted ppl. a. 

Pollute v. late ME. [f. L. pol- 

lut-, ppl. stem of polluere to soil, f. *por(^pro) 
forth + lucre to wash.] 2. trans. To render 
ceremonially or morally Impure; to profane, 
desecrate ; to sully, corrupt, a. To make physi- 
cally impure, foul, or filthy ; to dirty, stain, 
taint, befoul 25^8. 

x. Churches and altars were polluted by atrocious 
murders Gibbon, a. TheL.with their proper bloud, 
embrued and polluted their awne hanaes Hall. 
Hence Polluted /// a. defiled, rendered impure or 
unclean. PoIlu‘ted-ly adv. , -ness. Pollu'ter, 
one who pollutes. 

Pollution (ppl'ii-fon). ME. [ad. L . pollu- 
tionem, f. polluere to Pollute. 1 1. The action 
of polluting, or condition of being polluted ; 
defilement; uncleanness or impurity, late ME. 
2. Ceremonial impurity or defilement ; profana- 
tion. late ME. 3. Seminal emission apart from 
coition ME. 

a. Thir strife p. brings Upon the Temple Milt. 
Pollux (pp-ltfks). 2526. [a. L. Pollux , 

earlier Polluces , ad. Gr. IIoAi/ 5 « 1/107?.] ^ r * 

Myth. Name of one of the twin sons of Tyn- 
darus and Leda ; hence in Asfron . the second 
star in the constellation Gemini ; see Castor \ 
Polly (pp li). 1616. Dim. of Poll j£. 2 ; as 
female name, and name for a parrot. 

Polo (pdfc’lo). 1872. [a. Baltl polo ; cf. 

Tibetan pulu.'] x. A game of Eastern origin 
resembling hockey, played on horseback with 
long-handled clubs and a wooden ball. a. 
A ball-game with goals played by swimmers 
{water /.); hockey played on skates ( rink p.) 
1884. 3. attrib. as p. -match, pony, etc. 

Polonaise (ppl<?n/l-z, pifal-), sb. 1773. [a. 
F. polonaise, prop. adj. fem. (scil. robe ) of 
polonais : see next.] z. A dress or over-dress 
consisting of a bodice, with a skirt open from 
the waist downwards ; orig. suggested by the 
dress of Polish women. a. A slow dance of 
Polish origin, consisting chiefly of an intricate 
march, procession, or promenade of the dancers 
in couples ; also, the music for this, or any 
music written in its peculiar triple rhythm 
1797. Hence Polonal*ae v. intr. to dance a 
p. ; to move in a slow and stately manner. 
+PoloHe*se, sb. and a . 2755. [ad. F. polo- 
nais Polish, It. Polonese , f. med.L. Polonia 
Poland ; see -ESE.] A. sb. x. - POLONAISE 2, 
or the material for this -2774. *• ^ -1810. 

B. adj. = Polish a. -2744. 
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Polonian (pfidfc-nian), a. and sb. Obs. or 
arch. 1555. [1. med.L. Polonia Poland + -an.] 
Polish; a Pole. 

Polonium (p£lJn*ni#m). 1898. [mod.L. 
and F., f. med.L. Polonia + -ium. Named 
from the Polish nationality of Madame Curie.] 
Chem. A highly radio-active metallic element, 
discovered in 1898 by Prof, and Madame Curie 
in pitchblende. 

Polony (p<flJ«*ni). 2661. [In full P. sausage 
(also t Polonian sausage), app. replacing ^Bo- 
logna or t Bolognian sausage ; cf. Bologna.] 
A sausage made of partly cooked pork. 

Polt (p^ult). Obs. exc. dial. 1610. [Origin 
obsc. ] 1. A blow, a hard knock. Now dial. 
ta. A pestle or club -1622. 

!l Poltergeist (p/'ltM,geist). 183a [G., f. 
polter noise + geist ghost.] A spirit which 
makes its presence known by noises ; a noisy 
spirit. 

Podt-foot. arch. 1579. [app. f. Poi.t a 
■t Foot sb.] 1. A club-foot. a. attrib. (often 
poltfoot) -* poll- footed 1589. Hence Po‘lt- 
footed a. club-footed. 

Poltroon (p/ltrw n). 1509. [a. F. poltron, 
ad. It. poltrone, f. It. poltro idle, lazy + -one ; 
see - 00 N. Orig. stressed pu'lfron ; poltroo'n 
is after F. ] A spiritless coward ; a mean-spirited, 
worthless w ictch ; a craven. Also attrib. So 
Poltroonery, the behaviour of a p. ; tlaziness ; 
pusillanimity, cowardice. Poltroo*ni»h a. 
Poly, poley (p^Wi). 1578. [ad. L. polium, 
potion (Plin.), a. Gr. v 6 \iov an aromatic plant, 
perh. f. iroXios hoary.] +A species of Ger- 
mander, Teucrium Polium , an aiomatic herb 
of Southern Europe; also extended to other 
species of Teucrium, as Golden P. ( T. aureum). 
Yellow P. ( T.fiavescens) -1608. b. Poly-moun- 
tain, also poly of the mountain, mountain poly 
[ad. L. polium montanum ], name of an aro- 
matic herb, variously identified 1578. 

Poly- (ppli), repr. Gr. no\v-, comb, form of 
irobvs, iro\v much, in pi. iroWof, -of, -6. many, 
forming the first element in compounds, the 
second element of which is prop, of Greek 
origin, often of Latin, and occas. English. 

x. General words. Po’lyarch [Gr. npx 1 ? begin- 
ning], a. Hot. proceeding from many points of origin 1 
said of the primary xylem or woody tissue of a stem 
or root. Po'lyarchy iGr. -ap^ia rule], the govern- 
ment of a state or city t>y many ; Bot. the condition of 
being polyarch. tFolyauto’grnphy, early name 
for Lithography, as applied to tbc production of 
numerous copies of autographs, etc. PolycaTpel- 
lary, a. Bot. having or consisting of several carpels. 
Polyca*rpic {rare), -caTpoua [Gr. «op»6? fruit], 
ad/s. Bot. f (a) bearing fruit many times, as a peren- 
nial plant; (3) polytarpellary. Polychro'ic [Gr. 
xpon colour], a. Cryst. = Plkociihoic. Polycli’nic, 
(a) an institution giving clinical instruction in all 
kinds of diseases ; (b) a hospital for the treatment of 
all kinds of disease. Polycotyle’don, Bot. a plant 
of which the seed contains more than two cotyledons. 
Po'lycr&ac [Or. «»>«<>»* mixture]. Min. a shining 
black minera) ; consisting of columbate and titannte 
of uranium, zirconium, yttrium, etc. Polyda'ctyl, 
a. Zod. having more than the normal number of 
fingers or toes; sb. a polydactyl animal Polydi'p* 
via, morbid or abnormal thirst. Polydyna’mic 
Gr. bvvatus power], a relating to or pos»essing many 
brees or powers. Polyo*mbryonate, a. Bot. con- 
taining more than one embryo, as a seed j so Poly- 
embryo'nic a.; Polye'mbryony, the formation 
or presence of more than one embryo in a seed. 
Polyga*stric v a. having many stomachs or digestive 
cavities; belonging to certain infusorians formerly 
called Polygastrica ; also as sb. Polygoneu’tic 
[Gr. yoFevciF to beget! a. Zool. producing several 
broods in a year. Polygram [Gr. ypa^ff line], a 
figure consisting of many lines, with their points of 
intersection. ||PolyllfB‘Jlli& [Gr. alp.a blood]. Path. 
fullness or excess of blood; plethora. Poly logy 
(mHi'lSdgi) 1 -locy], much speaking, -loquacity {rare) 
Polymeni*SCOUB [Meniscus], a. composed of many 
lenses, as the eye of an insect. || Poly o*p troll [Gr. 
-o» rrpop, naming instruments of sight], an optical in 
strument through which objects appear multiplied. 
Po*lypetal (rare), -pe*taloua, adjs. Bot. having 
many petals; usu. * having the petals distinct or 
separate, not coherent or^ united. ||Polypba“gi&, 
Pays, and Path, excessive eating; voracious or 
ravenous appetite ; Zool. the habit of feeding on vari- 
ous kinds of food. Polyphagoua [Gr. -4<tyoc 
eating), a. eating much, voracious; Zool. feeding 
upon various kinds of food. Polypha'rmacy, 
Med. the use of many drugs or medicines in the 
treatment of disease, roly pnyle*tic [Phylbtic], a 
belonging to several tribes or families 1 polygeoetic. 
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Polyphyllous, m. Bot. having many leaves j usu., 
having the (perianth*) leaves separate, not united. 
Polypragma tic, a. bussing oneself about many 
affairs; meddlesome, officious | fa Iso as sb . ; so 
tPol v pragma*tical a. i Poly pra*gmatiam. Po- 
ly pro'todont (Gr. irperot first + b&ov<* t 6 6 ovr, tooth], 
a. ZooL having more than two front or incisor teeth 
in the lower jaw; sb, a polyprotodont marsupial. 
Polypsychical (-psei'kikal) (Gr. ^vxv *»oul], a. hav- 
ing many souls, many-souled ; so Polypaycliic a. 
Polypsychlsm. Polyptych (pfiipuk)iGr. tttvxv 
fold), anything consisting or more than three leaves 
or panels folded together. HFolyaarcia (-sflUsiS) 
[Gr. <rdp(, traps- flesh], Path, excessive growth of 
flesh (or, loosely, of fat) ; corpulence, obesity. Poly- 
se*palOU8 [mod.L. sepalum Sepal], a, Bat. prop., 
having numerous sepals; but used for, having toe 
serials distinct or separate, not coherent or united. 
Po'lyaperm [Gr. onipfjjk seed], a. Bat, having or 
producing nnany seeds {nine), PoTyepermy, Phys. 
impregnation of an ovum by more than one sperma- 
tozoon. Po'lyapore, Bot. (a) a spore-case contain- 
ing numerous spores; (b) a compound spore, as in 
certain algae; so Polyspo'rous, a. having or pro- 
ducing numerous spores, Polysto’matous [Gr. 
oro/uLo, <TTop,aT- mouth], having many or several 
mouths or suckers; spec, belonging to the Polysto • 
mat*, a name for the Sponges, etc. Po'lyatome, 
a. having many mouths ; sb. an animal having many 
mouths or suckers, as a sponge, etc. Polyth&Ta- 
raoUB [Gr. laAo^of bed-chamber], a. Nat, Hist, hav- 
ing or consistingof several chambers or cells ; many* 
chambered. Folytocous, a. Zool. producing 
several young at a birth ; Bot. bearing fruit many 
times. Polytro*pic [Gr. rpotros turn], a. capable or 
turning to various courses or expedients; Math. 
turning several times round a pole ; also applied to 
a function which has several different values for one 
of the variable. Polyvalent, a. Chem. =* Multi- 
valent; Med. having the property of counteracting 
many zymotic poisons. Polyzo’nal, a. applied to 
a form of lens composed of a number of annular seg- 
ments or zones ; chiefly used in lighthouses. 

a In Chem ., a prefix indicating generally the higher 
members of a series of mono -, di-, tri etc. compounds; 
sometimes including all except the mono- member. 

a. Prefixed to sbs., forming sbs. used as the names 
of compounds formed by the combination of two or 
more atoms, molecules, or radicals (sometimes with 
elimination of hydrocen atoms, water molecules, etc.) 
as polethylrne ■» (CjH*)^ (e. g. hcxcthyleno alcohol 
tCaH^ H2.O7) | polyo-xide , a binary compound 
containing several oxygen atoms, as a pentoxide; so 
polysu iphide , etc. t>. Prefixed to adjs. or sbs , form- 
ing adjs, meaning ‘containing or derived from two 
or more molecules of the substance expressed by the 
serond element ’ ; e, g. polya'dd , polyca-rbic , etc. 

IJPolyadelphia (pp:li,ftdelfi&). 1828. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. iroXv- Poly- 4- brother 4- 

-l\ *.] Bot . The eighteenth class in the Lin- 
nsvan Sexual System, comprising plants whose 
flowers have the stamens united in thrve or 
more bundles. Hence PolyadeTphian, -ade l- 
phous adjs. belonging to this class ; having the 
stamens so united ; also said of such stamens. 
Polyaadrla (iv>li, 8 e*ndria). 1753. [mod.L., 

a. Gr. vokvavSpia, f. wokvavfipos (t. woAu- POLY- 
+ Av8p- man. male), employed by Linnaeus 
In the sense * having many stamens or male 
organs *.J 1. Pot. The thirteenth class in the 

l.innnean Sexual System, comprising plants 
having twenty or more stamens inserted on ths 
receptacle. Also the name of one of the orders in 
certain classes, as the Xfonadelphia, Gynandria r, 
Monaecia , in which the numlier of stamens is 
used to subdivide them into orders. a. Zool. 
and Anthropol. = POLYANDRY 1876. So Poly- 
a'ndrlan, Polya-ndrlc adjs. *= Polyandrous. 

Polyandrous (ppli,se*ndr3s), a. 1830. [f. 
Gr. srokbavbpos (see Polyandria) + -ous. j 
1. Pot. Having numerous stamens ; spec, be- 
longing to the class Polyandria . a. Having 

more than one, or several, husbands ; practis- 
ing, pertaining to, or involving polyandry. 

( Correa p, to Polygynous 2.) 1865. 
Polyandry (pp-li,cendri). 1780. [ad. Gr. 
rt okvavbpia ; see Polyandria.] That form of 
polygamy in which one woman has two or more 
husbands at the same time ; plurality of hus- 
bands. (Corresp. to Polygyny.) b. Zool. The 
fact of a female animal having more than one 
mate 1871. _ , _ 

Polyanthus (ppli|ae*n]>£s). 1727. [a. mod.L. 
polyanthus , f Gr. voXv- POLY- 4 * &v$os flower.] 
1. A cultivated form of Primula, having flowers 
of various shades, chiefly brown or crimson 
with yellow eye and border, in an umbel on a 
common peduncle, a. attrib. or adj. P. N ar- 
cissus : any one of a group of species of Nar- 
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cissus, as N. Tasetta % which have the flowers 
in an umbellate cluster on a common peduncle. 
So P. Primrose « sense z. 1866. 

Polyatomic (jylii&tfrmilO, a. 1857. [f. 
Poly-4- Atomic, j Chem . Containing or con- 
sisting of many atoms of some substance ; 
esp. having many replaceable hydrogen atoms ; 
also - multivalent. 

Poly basic (p^lib^*sik\ a. 1843. [f. Poly- 
+ Basic.] Chem. Having more than two bases, 
or atoms of & base. 

P. acid, an acid containing three or more atoms of 
replaceable hydrogen. 

Polybasite (ivli*b£soit). 1830. [ad. G. 
polybasit , t Gr. iroXv- POLY- + fibois ; see -ITE 1 . 
According to Chester, alluding to the large 
amount of the base, sulphide of silver.] Mm. A 
sulpharseno-autimonite of silver and copper, of 
an iron-black colour, and metallic lustre, occur- 
ring in short tabular hexagonal prisms, also 
massive and disseminated. 

Polycephalic (pp:lisff3e-lik),«. rare. 1850. 
[f. Gr. TroXv/r^aXor + -IC.J Many-headed. So 
Polyce*phalous a. 

Polycheete,-chete(p?‘likft), a. and sb. 1886. 
[ad. mod.L, Polychxta, f. Gr. nokvxairijs t f 
troXu- much + xairij mane (here 1 bristle ’).] Zool. 
A. adj. Belonging to the Polychxta , one of the 
two divisions of the Chxtopoda, a class of worms 
characterized by numerous bristles on the foot 
stumps. B. sb. A worm of this division. 
Polycbord (pylikpid), a . and sb. 1674. 
[ad. Gr. irokvxop&os, f. *roXu- P01.Y- 4- x°P^l 
Chord.] A. adj. Having many strings, as a 
musical instrument. B. sb. z. An instrument 
having ten gut strings, resembling a double- 
bass without a neck, played with a bow or with 
the fingers 1838. 2. Trade-name for a kind of 

octave-coupler 1858. 
fpolychrest (pylikrest). 1656. [a. med.L. 
polychrestus , a. Gr. f. iroXu- POLY- + \prj<TT6s 
useful] Something adapted to several different 
uses ; esp. a drug or medicine serving to cure 
various diseases -1812. 

attrib. f P. salt (also salt p ), neutral sulphate of 
potassium; also, sodio-potassic tartrate. So Poly- 
chre'Btic adj. serving lor various uses. 

Polychroite (pylikr^oit;. 1815. [a. F. 

palychroUe, f. Gr. irokvxpoos many-coloured ; 
see -ITE L] Chem. Name for the colouring mat- 
ter of saffron (also called Safranin), which ex- 
hibits various colours under different reagents. 
Polychromatic (pylikr/imartik), a. 1849. 
[f Poly- + Chromatic.] Having or chaiac- 
terized by various colours ; many-coloured. 

P. acid (Chem.) ■» Polvchxomic acid. 

Polychrome (pgr likrJum), a. and sb. 1801. 
[a. F., ad. Gr. uokvxpwp 0 * many-coloured, f. 
TroXu*- Poly- + xpoyio. J A. adj. Polychromatic ; 
esp. painted, decorated, or printed in many 
colours 1837. B. sb. i. A work of art in several 
colours ; spec, a coloured statue i8ox. a. Varied 
colouring 1882. 3. Chem. A name for ^Esculin, 
from the fluorescence of its solution and infu- 
sion 1838. 

Pol y chromic (p^likr^a'mlk), at. 1825. [f. 
as prec. -H -IC.I 1. «= prec. A. 9. Chem. In /. 
acid , a name for aloetic acid, from the various 
colours it exhibits in powder, in solution, and 
in combination 1863. So Po'lychro^moua a. 
Polychromy (jylikr^mi). 1854. Tad. F. 
polychromie, f. as Polychrome ; see -Y*.] The 
art of painting or decorating in several colours, 
esp. as used m pottery, architecture, etc. 
f|| Polychro'nicon. 1570. [med.L., f. Gr. 
rtdkv- Poly- + xpovinbv, in pi. (sc. fli/ 3 xfo 
books! annals. ] A chronicle of many events or 
periods -1815. 

Polyconic (pplik*rnik), a. 1864. [f. Poly- | 
+ Conic.] Involving or based upon a number 
of cones ; applied to a system of map-projec- 
tion in which each parallel of latitude is repre- 
sented by the development of a cone touching 
the earth’s surface along that parallel Also sb, 
a poly conic projection. 

Polydaemoniam, -demonism (ppUd«~- 
mdniz'm). 17 1 1. [f. Gr. iroXv- Poly- 4 * ialpov, 
divinity, demon + -ISM, after polytheism.) A 
belief in many divinities (i.e. simply, super- 
natural powers, or spec . evil spirits). 
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Polyedral, eta : see Polyhedral, eta 
II Polygamia (pplig<r»’mia). 1753. [mod.L. 
(Linn.)i J Bot. The twenty-third class in the 
Linnsean Sexual System, comprising species 
which bear both hermaphrodite and unisexual 
(male or female) flowers, on the same or dif- 
feient plants. Hence Polyga*mian a. belong- 
ing to the class P. \ sb • a plant of this class. 
PoJyga'mious a. 

Polygamic (p^ligse-mik), a. 1819. [f.late 
Gr. iroXv'yaitos often married + -IC. ] Of or 
pertaining to polygamy ; (less correctly) poly- 
gamous. 

Polygamist (p^li'gfimist). 1637. [f. as 
prec. 4 * -1ST.] One who practises or favours 
polygamy ; usu, , a man who has several wives, 
b. attrib Practising polygamy, polygamous 
1875. Hence PolygamPatic a. 

Poly-gamize, v. rare. 1598. [f. as prec. 

-f* -ize.] intr. To practise polygamy. 
Polygamous (p/lrgimas), a. 1613. [f. as 
prec. + -OUS.J 1. Practising or addicted to 
polygamy ; of; pertaining to, or involving poly- 
gamy. 9. Z.ool. Having more than one, or 
several, mates of the opposite sex, as an animal; 
characterized by polygamy, as a species. U su. 
«= polygynous. 1834. 8- Bot. Belonging to the 

Linnrean class Polygamia 1760. 

a. The war is, perhaps, severest between the males 
ofp. animals Dahwin. Hence Poly*g&mously adv. 

Polygamy (p/flrgami). 1591. [ad. F. po- 
lygamic, ad. eccl. Gr. iroXvyapia, {. irokvyafiot 
often married, f. woXu- Poly- 4* y&pos.j I. 
Marriage with several, or more than one. at 
once; plurality of spouses; usu. the practice 
or custom according to which one man has 
several wives, b. jig. ; esp. applied to plurality 
of benefices 1638. 9. Zool. The habit of mat- 

ing with more than one, or several, of the oppo- 
site sex ; usu., one male with several females 
{polygyny), as in gallinaceous birds 1890. 

Polygenesis (p^lijdgcn/sis). 1862. [f. 

Puly- 4- Genesis.] Biol . (Theoretical) origina- 
tion of a race or species from several indepen- 
dent ancestors or germs ; in ref. to man usu. 
called Polygeny. 

Polygenetic (p^ll.dgihe-tik), a. 1861. [£. 
prec., alter Genetic.] x. Biol. Of or pertain- 
ing to polygenesis, a. Geol. Having more than 
one origin; formed in several different ways 
1873. Hence Polygene -tically adv. 
Polygenic (pfdiidgemik), a. 1858. [f. Gr. 
voXv- Poly- + yttunor, f. yivos kind, or (in 
sense 2) from -gen x 4--IC.] x. Geol. — POLY- 
genous 1. 9. Chem. Forming more than one 

compound wiih hydrogen or other monovalent 
element 1873. 

Polygenism (p^li dgfniz’m). 1878. [f. 

Polygeny 4- -ism. J The doctrine of polygeny j 
the theory that mankind are descended from 
several independent pairs of ancestors, or that 
the human race consists of several independent 
species. So Polygenist, an adherent of tho 
theory of polygeny ; also attrib. 1857. 
Polygenous fafli-da/has), a. 1799. [irreg. 
f. Gr. vokvytvrjs of many kinds (f. iroXu- 
PoLY- 4- yivos) + -OUS.] 1. Composed of con- 
stituents of different kinds; spec, in Geol. com- 
posed of various kinds of rocks. 9. Chem. — 
Polygenic 9. 1870. 3. Of or pertaining to, or 
involving polygeny i860. 

Polygeny (p^li dgfhi). 1865. [*• Poly- 
4* Gr. -7 evua birth.] The (theoretical) origina- 
tion of mankind (or of any species) from several 
independent pairs of ancestors ; loosely , tha 
theory of such origination, polygenism. 

Polyglot (pyligjft), a. and sb. 1645. [ad. 
Gr. nokvykarrroSf {. troXu- PoLY- + ykwrra 
tongue.] A. adj. x.Of a person : That speaks 
or writes several languages X65& a. Of or re*' 
lating to many languages : esp. of a book or 
writing s In many or several languages 1673. 
t. P. waiters who cam tell us when the train starts 
, fiv « languages 1873. »- The Polyglott 

Bible, a Polyglott Dictionary 1706. 

B, sb. x. One who speaks or writes several 
languages 1645. +b. A bird that imitates the 

notes of other birds -1776. a. A book or writing 
(«A a Bible) in several languages x666. b. A 
mixture of several languages {rare) 17x5, 
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i. A p. or good linguist 1645. b. It fsodgo warbler] 
b a most entertaining d., or mocking bird Pbnmant. 
a. b. His wrath aired itself in a polyglott 1830. Sc 
Polyglo’ttic, Folyglo-ttoua adjs. ~ polyglot A. 

Polygon (pylig/n), sd. and a. 1570. [ad. 
L polygonum, a. Gr. moktiycerov, prop, adj, 
neut. polygonal, f. vokv- Poly- + -yeovos 
from stem of yoerla angle. Used first in L. 
forms polygo'num, polygo'niumj A. sd. z. 
Geom. A figure (usu. a plane rectilineal figure), 
having many, 1, e. (usu.) more than four, angles 
(and sides); a many-sided figure 1571. b. 
Arith. A polygonal number: see POLYGONAL a. 
Hence extended to higher orders of figurate 
numbers, as the Pyramidal numbers, etc. 
1849. a. A material object of the form of a 
polygon 1669. 

t. P. of fayes, a polygonal figure illustrating a 
theorem relating to a number of farces acting at one 

S oint, each of which is represented in magnitude and 
irection by one of the aides of the figure, analogous 
to the partUUlogram of forcts 1 hence, the theorem 
itself. So p. of velocities, etc. a. Funicular p. : see 
Fumicuuui s. 

B. adj. Having many angles; polygonal. 
? Obi. 1570. 

Polygonaceous (ppjlig<*n*-jM), a. 1874. 
[f. mod.L. Polygonaceu (f. Polygonum) + -ous; 
see -ACBOU8.J Bot. Belonging to the N.O. 
Polygonactm , of which the typical genus is 
Polygonum. 


a solid body, denoting a prismatic or similar 
form whose base or section is a polygon. 1737. 
9 . Arith, Applied to the first order of figurate 
numbers (see Figurate ppl. a. 3 b.) So called 
because each of these numbers, represented 
(e. g.) by dots, can be arranged according to a 
certain rule in the form of the corresponding 
regular polygon. 1704. b. as sd, A polygonal 
number (rare) 1795. 

Polygonon etry (ppdigtfnfrmAtri). rare. 
1811. [t as Polygon + -mktry .1 Math. A 
branch of mathematics dealing with the measure- 
ment and properties of polygons, as trigono- 
metry with those of triangles, 

Polygonous (p^li‘g6nas), a . Now rare or 
Obs, 1660. [f. L. polygonum* -OUS. ] — POLY- 
GONAL a. 

fl Polygonum (p^li-gdn^m). 1706. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. vokvyoror knotgrass, etc., f. voKv- 
POLY- + y 6 w knee, joint.] Bot . A large and 
widely distributed genus of plants, type of the 
N.O. Polygonacem , with swollen stem-joints, 
sheathed by the stipules, including knotgrass, 
snakeweed, perslcaria, etc. Also attnb. 
fPolygony. 1450. [ad. L. polygonium , f. 
Gr. vokvyoror.] A plant of the genus Poly- 
gonum ; esp. Snakeweed, P. Bistorta -1706. 

Polygraph fpflicFdf)- *794* [«!• Gr. vokv- 
yp&<pot, -or adj. writing much.] L 1. a. An 
apparatus for producing two or more identical 
drawings or writings simultaneously. b. A 
copying-machine ; esp. a gelatine copying-pad. 
1805 ta.fg. A person who imitates, or is a 
copy of, another ; an imitator or imitation -1797. 
S A myograph 1876. IL A writer of many 
works ; a voluminous author 1883. 
Polygraphic (ppligrse-fik), a. (sd.) 173s. 
[t Polygraphy + -IC.] i. Writing much ; 
treating of many subjects (rare), g. Applied to 
a method of mechanically copying pictures; see 
Polygraphy 111 a. 1788. That is an 

exact copy or imitation of another ->1834. 4. 

Of or pertaining to a Polygraph (sense x); 
used for multiplying copies of a drawing or 
writing ; produced by a polygraph 1828. 

a. P. transparencies . . to be had for next to nothing 
Landok. 4. A sheet of damped p. paper 1883, So 
Polygra'phical a, 1588. 

Polygraphy (tffli-grfifi). 1593. [ad. Gr. 

vokvypatfna • see POLY- and -GRAPHY.J + 1 . A 
kind of cipher or secret writing; also applied 
to a particular system of shorthand -1855. D* 
Much writing; copious or various literary work 
x66x. m. a. A method of producing copies of 
paintings, invented by J oseph Booth e 1788. b. 
The use of a Polygraph (sense x a) x8a8. 

|| Polygynia (pplijdgi-nii). 1760. [f. mocLL. 
polygynus, f. Gr. vokv- POLY- + yinAf woman, 
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wife (here 4 pistil ’).] x. Bot, An order in some 
classes of the Linnsean Sexual System, com- 
prising plants having flowers with more than 
xa styles. 9. — Polygyny (rare) 1865. Hence 
Polygy-nian a, rare « Polyoynous l 
P olygynlst (pjflrdginist). 1876. [f. as 

Polygyny + -ist. J One who practises or fa- 
vours polygyny. 

PolygynotiR (piSfii-dginas), a. 1841. [f. 
mod. polygynus (see Polygynia) + -ous.] 
1. Bot. Having many pistils, styles, or stigmas; 
spec . belonging to the order Polygynia, a. 
Having more than one, or several, wives for 
concubines); practising, pertaining to, or in- 
volving- polygyny 1874. b. Zool. Of a male 
animsl : Having several mates ; characterised 
by polygyny, as a species, 

Polygyny (p£li*d$intt. 1780. [f. Poly- + 
Gr. yvvif woman, wife.] That form of poly- 
gamy in which one man has several wives (or 
concubines), b. Zool. Of a male animal : The 
having more than one female mate. 
Polyhalite (pplihse-Uit). 1818. [ad. G. 
poly ha lit , f. Gr. vokv- POLY- 4 &ks salt ; see 
-ITR >.] Min. Hydrous sulphate of calcium, 
potassium, and magnesium, usu. occurring in 
fibrous masses of a red or yellowish colour. 

Polyhedral (pplihf-dr&l, -he-drfil), a . Also 
polyedraL x8xx. [f. Gr. vokvtSpos (C vokv- 
Poly- + fSpa base, etc.) + -AL. J 1. Of the fomi 
of a polyhedron ; having many faces or sides, 
as a solid figure or body, a. Pertaining or 
relating to a polyhedron ; In A Igebra applied 
to a class of functions x88o. 8* Of an angle : 

Formed by three or more planes meeting at a 
point (Usu. called a solid angle.) 1864. So 
Polyhe-drlc, -al adjs. — sense x ; also Jig . many- 
sided. Polyho’drous a, polyhedral. 

Polyhedron (pplihrdr^n, -he'drjfa). Also 
polyedron. PI. -a (rarely -ona). 1570. [a. Gr. 
nokMpor a polyhedron, prop. adj. neut.; see 
prec.] Geom. A solid figure contained by many 
(i. e. usu. more than six) plane faces ; a many- 
sided solid. Hence, a material body having 
such a form. b. spec . A lens having many facets, 
multiplying the image of an object ; a muld- 
plying-glass 1737. 

PdlyhiRtor (pplihi-stfi). 158a [a. Gr. 

nokvtoTQjp very learned, f. vokv- PoLY- + lot ojp 
(see History).] A man of much or varied 
learning ; a great scholar. So Polyhiato-riau, 
polyhlstor. PolyhistoTic a . Polyhi'story. 
Polymath (jylimae», sd, (a.) z6ai. [ad. 
Gr. wokupathris, L vokv- POLY- +fia 8-, stem of 
pavOAvur to learn. ] A person of much or varied 
learning ; one acquainted with various subjects 
of study. Also attrib . So Polyma-thic a. per- 
taining to a p., characterized by varied learn- 
ing. TPoly-matliiat polymath. Polymathy 
[ad. Gr. vokvpuxBia], much or varied learning. 
Polymer (pplimax). 1866. [mod. f. Gr. 
1 wokvptpjjt having many parts. See Isomer.] 
Chem. A substance polymeric with another; any 
one of a series of polymeric compounds. So 
Poly*meride — polymer. 

Polymeric (jylime-rik), a, 1847. [f. as 
prec. + -1C, after G. polymerisch .] Chem . Of 
two or more compounds, or of one compound 
in relation to another (const with ) ; Composed 
of the same elements in the same proportions, 
but so that the numbers of atoms of the several 
elements in the molecule in one substance are 
some multiple of those in another, and thus the 
molecular weight of the one is the same multiple 
of that of the other. (Dist from IsoMBRic.) 

Polymerism (ppli-meriz’m). 1847. [f. as 
Polymer + -ism.J x. Chem, The condition of 
being polymeric. 9 . Biol The condition of 
being polymerous 1849. 

Polymerize (pylim«raii), v . 1865. [f. as 
prec. + -z zb.] x. Chem, a. tram. To render 
polymeric ; to form a polymer of. b. intr. To 
become polymeric ; to be converted into a poly- 
mer. 9. Biol, (tram.) To render polymerous 
1879. Hence Poly onerixa-tion, the action or 
processor polymerizing; formation of polymers. 
Polymerous (pjfii m£ras), a. 1858. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] Nat. Hist, Composed of many 
parts, members, or segments. 
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Polymorph (pp-lim£if ]. x8a8. [mod. f. Gr, 
voktipo pipes, {. vokv- POLY- + /topwO I* Nat, 
Hist, A polymorphous orgaxiism, or an indi- 
vidual of a polymorphous species. a. Chem, 
and Min, A substance that crystallizes in two 
or more different forms 1890. So PolymoT- 
phic a, — Polymorphous z, 2. 

Polymorphism (p?lim/\rfiz'm). 1839- [& 
as prec. + -ISM.] The condition or character 
of being polymorphous; the occurrence of some- 
thing in several different forms. 

Polymor pho-, comb, form repr. Gr. »oAd- 
piopfpoi multiform ; as in F.-mrclear, -nu’cleate 
adjs., having several nuclei of various shapes. 

Polymorphous (tylimf'jfes), a. 1785. [f. 
Gr. vokvfAoptpos multiform + -ous,] Having, 
assuming, or occurring in, many or various 
forms; multiform* i.gen, 1823. a. Nat. Hist, t 
Biol., Path. a. Having many varieties; as a 
species of animal or plant, an eruptive disease, 
etc. b. Assuming various forms successively ; 
as an amoeba, infusorian, etc. c. Having several 
definitely marked metamorphoses. 1785. 3. 

Chem . and Mm. Crystallising in two or more 
forms, esp. in forms belonging to different sys- 
tems ; dimorphous or trimorphous 1866. 

Polymorphy (jylim/jfi). 1846. [ad. Gr. 
nokvfJiopipla ; see -y*.] - Polymorphism. 

Poly-mountain : see Poly b. 

Polynesia (pyl\nrf<fi, -sik). 1766. [raod.L. 
form of F. Polynisie, 1. Gr. woAv- PoLY- + rfjoos 
island.] Collective name for the numerous small 
islands in the Pacific Ocean, east of Australia 
and the Malay archipelago. Hence Polyne-. 
elan a. belonging to P. ; sd. a native or inhabi- 
tant of P., a South Sea islander. 

|| Polynia (p*li-ni&). 1853. [Russ. polHinya , 
f. root of pole , polyana field.] A space of open 
water in the midst of ice, esp. in the arctic seas. 

Polynomial (pylimfa-mial), «. and sd. 1674, 
[Hybrid t Poly- after Binomial (irreg. f. L. 
nomen name).] A. adj. x. Alg. Consisting of 
many terms ; multinomial X704. a. Charac- 
teristic of a nomenclature in which the genus, 
species, sub-species, variety, etc. are indicated 
by more than two terms 1889. 

s. P. theorem (also called multinomial theorem ), 
an extension of the binomial theorem, for the expan- 
sion of any power of a polynomial expression. 

B. sd. x. Alg. An expression consisting of 
many terms - t a multinomial 1674. 9. A scien- 
tific name consisting of many terms (see A. 9) 
X885. Hence Po'lynome — B. x. ; adj. having 
many names. 

PolyonymouB (ppli,p-nimas),a. 1678. [f. 
Gr. woXvtbrvfior (f. vokv- PoLY- + 6 vopa, yEol. 
Srvfw) + -ous ; cf. anonymous.] Having many 
names or titles ; called or known by several dif- 
ferent names. So Po-lyonym (a) - Synonym 
(rare) ; (d) used by Buck for a technical term 
consisting of two or more words, as pia mater, 
etc. Polyony*mic a. of the natureof apolyonym. 

Polyonymy (ppli,p*nlmi). 1678. [ad. Gr. 
wokvwrvpua, f. vokvdrrvfior ; see prec. and -Y *.J 
x. The use of several different names for the 
same person or thing, a. Polynomial nomen- 
clature 1889. 

Polyp, polype (pp-lip'i. late ME. [a. F. 
polype, ad. L. polypus ; see Polypus.] x. Zool 
Prop., an animal having many feet or foot-like 
processes, ta. orig. A cephaiopod having eight 
or ten arms, as an octopus or a cuttle-fish -175a. 
b. In later use, applied to various animals of 
low organization; chiefly to ccelenterates of 
different classes, esp. a hydra or other hydro- 
zoan, a * coral-insect * or other anthozoan ; also 
to the polyzoa, to certain echinoderms, and 
loosely to rotifers, infusorians, etc. c. Many ol 
these being 4 colonial ’ organisms, the term is 
hence used spec, for a single individual, • per- 
son ’, or zooid of the colony. 1742. 9. Path, — 
Polypus 3 (rare), late ME* 

Comb, p.-stem, -stock, “ Polyp ary, Polyridon. 
So Polypean a. rare pertaining to, or resembUng 
that of, a p. 

Polypary (p?*lip&rl). 1750. [ad. mod.L. 
polypariun v (also usea), f. polypus POLYP 4 - 
-arium. ] Tne oommon stem, stock, or sup- 
porting structure of a colony of polyps, to which 
the individual soolds are attached, usu. each in 
a cell or cavity of its own ; - Polypxdom. 
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Polypheme (pp-liflhn). 1641. [a. F. Poly - 
thime, ad. L. Polyphemus. ] A one-eyed giant 
in Homer's Odyssey ix ; hence allusively* 

|| Polyphemus (ppliffintfs). 1809. [L., ad. 
Gr. UoXtifamos ; see prec.] x. « prec. ; a Cy- 
clops, a one-eyed giant, a. Zool. &. A one-eyed 
animal, b. A very large American silkworm- 
moth, Tele a polyphemus . 1890. 

Polyphone (pplifJon). 1655. [mod. ad. Gr. 
vo\&f>ojp os having many tones, etc., £. iroAv- 
Poly- + <pcjvq voice, sound.] fx. A musical 
instrument, somewhat resembling a lute, but 
having a large number of wire strings -*1789. 
9. Phtlol . A written character used to represent 
different sounds 1879. 

Polyphonic (pplify-nik), a. 178 a. [f. Gr. 
iro\v<f>aivos (see prec.) + -IC.J 1. Afus. Com- 
posed or arranged for several voices or parts, 
each having a melody of its own ; consisting of 
a number of melodies combined ; contrapuntal; 
of or pertaining to polyphonic music. 9. Pro- 
ducing many sounds; many-voiced 1864. 3. 

Phtlol . Of a letter or other symbol : Having 
more than one phonetic value (as c, g, s) 1891. 

1. A grand organ.. called a p. organ 189a So 
Poly 1 phono ua a . m polyphonic 1677. 

Polyphonism (pp'lifoniz’m). rare. 1713. 
[f. as Polyphone + -ISM.] 1. Multiplication 
of sound, as by echo. 9. Afus. The use of poly- 
phony ; polyphonic style or composition 1864. 

Polyphomst (pp-lifanist). rare . 1899. [f. 
as prec. + -1ST.] 1. A ventriloquist. a. Afus . 

One versed in polyphony; a contrapuntist 1864. 

Polyphony (pjfli*f£ni, prlifouni). 1898. 
[ad. Gr . vo\v<p<uvia, f. noKv<paovos ; see Poly- 
phonk.] 1. » Polyphonism x. 9. Afus. The 
simultaneous combination of a number of parts, 
each forming an individual melody, and har- 
monizing with the others; polyphonic composi- 
tion ; counterpoint 1864. 3. PhiloL The sym- 

bolization of different vocal sounds by the same 
letter or character ; the fact or quality of being 
polyphonic x88o. 

Polypide (rerlipaid). 1850. [£. Polyp + 
-ids ; cf. -ID 8 . j Zool. An individual or zooid 
of a compound polyzoan. 

Polypidom (p^li-pid^m, pplip-b 1894. [f. 
L. polvpus Polyp + domus , Gr. do )sos house.] 
— Polypary. 

Polypier (pp-lipl*j). 1898. [a. F. poly pier, 
f. polype Polyp + -ier, as in poirier , etc.] Zool. 
** Polypary ; sometimes, a distinct part of this 
to which an individual zooid is attached. 

Polypifer (p^ii‘pifo- 0 * i8aa. [f- 1 - polypus 
Polyp + -fer bearing ; after mod.L. Polypifera ; 
see next.] Zool. A polypary or polypidom; 
also, the whole compound organism ; usu. in 
pi. as an Eng. equivalent of L. Polypi fera. 

Polyplferous fppUpKSns), a. 1775* V- 

mod. L. polypifer, \. polypus f- -jer (in Poly pi fera, 
a former division of Invertebrates) +-OUS.] Zool. 
Bearing polyps, os a polyp-stock or polypary. 

Polypite (pf lipait). 1898. ff. L. polypus 
Polyp + -ite *.] r. Paluont. A fossil polyp, 
a. Z.00I. An individual or zooid of a compound 
polyp, esp. of a coelcnterate. Also sometimes 
applied to a free polyp, as a Hydra . 1867. 

Polypod (pp'lippd), sbfi Now rare, late 
ME. [a. OF. polipode (mod.F. polypode ), ad L. 
Polypodium. J — Polypody. 

Po-lypOd, a, and sb. 2 1753. [a. F. polypode 
adj., f. Gr. voAviroft-, stem of voXvirovs many- 
footed ; see Polyp.1 A. adj. Having many feet 
or foot-like organs" 1836. B. sb. An animal 
having many feet, e. g. a millepede 1753. 

|| Polypodium (pplipju-ditfm). 1595. [L., a. 
Gr. vohvnbdtor, f. troAv- many + irws, 1 rod- foot, 
with dim. suffix -toy ; from the many branches 
of the root-stock,] Bot , A large and widely 
distributed genus of ferns, of various forms. 

Polypody (pp'lipAH). late ME. [ad. L. 
poly podium ; see prec.] A fern of the genus 
Polypodium ; esp. P. vulgare , the Common 
Polypody (formerly known as/, of the oak or of 
the wall). 

Polypoid (pplipoid), a. 184a. [f. L. poly- 
pus Polyp + -OID.J x. Zool, Resembling or of 
the nature of a polyp 1850. a. Path. Resem- 
bling or of the nature of a polypus 184a. 


Polypous (pp‘Up9s),a. 1748. [f. L,. polypus 
Polyp, Polypus + -ous.] 1. Zool . Pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, a polyp j also fig, like 
that of a polyp. 9. Path. Pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, a polypus; characterized by 
polypi 1758. So Fo'Iipose a. 1731. 
Polypterid (pffli’pterid). 1849. [£ mod.L. 
Polypterus generic name, a. Gr, voKvvrtpos 
manv-winged + -ID *.] lchthyol, A fish of the 
family Polypterid se of crossoptcrygian ganoids, 
having the dorsal fin replaced by a series of 
spines with finlets attached ; now represented 
only by the genus Poly*pterus of tropical Afri- 
can nverg. So Poly*pteroi<i a . akin in form to 
Polypterus , belonging to the sub-order Poly- 
pteroidei ; sb. a polypteroid fish. 

|| Polyptotou ^ppliptfu’bm). 1586. [L., a. 
Gr. 7roAv7rrairoK adj, neat., f. vokv- POLY- + 
nrarros falling, f. vlirruv to fall,] Rhet. A 
figure consisting in the repetition of a word in 
different cases or inflexions in the same sentence. 

Polypus (p#Hip£s). PL -pi (-p^i). late ME. 
La. L. P a. Doric or Aeolic Gr. voiAvwot “ Attic 
irokvvovt a cuttle-fish, etc., also polypus in the 
nose, f. ttoAu- Poly- + irovs foot.] 1. a. «*■ Polyp 
1 a. (Obs. exc. in allusion to L. or Gr.) 1590. 
b. ■■ Polyp 1 b, c. Now rare or Obs . 1749. 
9. Path. A general term for tumours of various 
kinds, arising from a mucous or serous surface, 
usu. pedunculated, and having ramifications 
like the tentacles of a polyp. Also formerly 
applied to a fibrinous blood-clot in the heart or 
blood-vessels, late ME. g. attnb. 1607. 
Polyscope (pplUkoup). 1704. [f. Poly- 

+ -SCOPE.] 1. An optical instrument through 
which objects appear multiplied ; a multiplying- 
glass. a. An apparatus for examining cavities 
of the body 1881. 

Polysyllabic (p^liisilaebik), a. 1789. 
[f. med. L. polysyllabus, Gr. *o\vovk\a&os (f. 
ttoAw- Poly- + <rv\Aa 0 V) syllable) + -ic.] a. Of 
a word : Consisting of many (i. e. p usu., more 
than three) syllables. b. Of language, etc. : 
Characterized by polysyllables. So Polly sy 11a •• 
bical a. 1656, -ly, adv. 

Polysyllable (pplisrlfib’l), sb. and a. 1570. 
[f. med.L. polysyllaba adj. fern. (sc. vox), after 
Syllable.] A. sb. A word of many (i.e., 
usu., more than three) syllables. B. adj. = 
Polysyllabic. Now rare. 1589. 

|| Polysyndeton lisi-ndft/n). 1589. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. *no\vcvyd(Tov, prop. neut. adj. 
(cf. Asyndeton), f. iroAv- Poly- + evvdrros, 
verbal adj. f. owdetv to bind together.] Rhet. 
A figure consisting in the use of several con- 
junctions close together ; usu., the repetition of 
the same conjunction (as and, or, nor). 

Polyaynthesis (pflisi*n)>/feis). 1869. [f. 

Poly- + Synthesis. ) Synthesis or composi- 
tion of many elements ; complex or multiple 
syn thesis ;j^£. \n Phtlol. - Incorporation ib. 

Polysynthetic (p^liisinjie-tik), a. 1805. 
j f, Gr. vo\vovvO§tos much compounded ; see 
Poly- and Synthetic.] Of the nature of or 
characterized by polysyn thesis ; combining 
numerous elements ; complex, spec, 1 . Cryst . 
Applied to a compound crystal consisting of a 
scries of twin crystals united so as to form 
a laminated structure 9. PhiloL Characterized 
by combining several words of a sentence into 
one word 182 r. 

s. The Isolating, P., Agglutinative, Inflectional And 
Analytic forma of language 1889. Hence Polysyn* 
the-tical a., -ly adv. Poly synthe^ciam, roly* 
■yntbetism, p. character or condition. 

Polytechnic (p*?lijte*knik), a. and sb. 1805. 
[ad. F. polytechnique , f. Gr. iroAvr*;^ 0 * skilled 
in many arts + -iqve -ic ; see Poly- and Tech- 
nic.] A. adj. Pertaining to, dealing with, or 
devoted to, various arts ; esp. in p. school , an 
institution for giving instruction in various 
technical subjects. 

P. Institution, an inrtitution in London, opened in 
1838, for the exhibition of objects connected with the 
industrial arts ; now, a technical and recreative school. 
(After the Hole polytechnique , an engineering school 
in Paris, founded 1794.) 

B. sb. Short for P, Institution (rarely for p, 
school ) ; see A. Henoe gen, x88x. So Poly- 
f chnical a, — A. 


Polytheism (pp'ltyttix’m), 1613. [ad. F. 

polytfUisme , f. Gr. iroAvfrot (f. iroAv- POLY- + 
Bios god) ; see -ism.] Belief in, or worship of, 
many gods (or more than one god). 

Some Temples.. furnish! with wooden gods for 
politheisme 1636. 

Polytheist (w* li]>i,ist), sb. (a.) 16x9. [f. 
as prec. + -1ST.] One who believes in or wor- 
ships many gods (or more than one) ; an ad- 
herent of polytheism. Also attrib . or as adj. 
Hence Po lythei stic a. of, pertaining to, hold- 
ing, or characterized by polytheism 1770. Poly* 
tbei stical a. = polytheistic ; having a poly- 
theistic character or tendency 1678 ; -ly adv, 
Polytomous (p^li'tbmos), a. 1858. [f. Gr. 

*no\vTOftos (f. iroAu- POLY- + -ro/iot cut) + 
-ous.] Divided, or involving division, into 
many parts. x. Bot. a. spec. Applied to a leaf 
having several divisions, but not articulated 
with the midrib so as to form leaflets, b. Ap- 
plied to branching in which the axis divides in- 
to more than two secondary axes at the same 
point. 9. Logic . Involving polytomy ; see next, 9. 
Polytomy (p£li*t<fmi). 1864. [f. Gr. vokv- 
Poly- + -rofua, f. -ro^o* cut.] x. Bot. Divi- 
sion into several (more than two) branches at 
the same spot 1875. 9. Logic. Division into 

several (usu , more than three) members 1864. 
Polytype (pp’litoip). 1809. [a. ¥ .polytype \ 
see Poly- and Type.] A cast, or form of ste- 
reotype, made from an intaglio matrix obtained 
by pressing a woodcut or other plate into semi- 
fluid metal; a copy of an engraving, of printed 
matter, etc. made from such a cast. Also attrib . 
So Po lytype v. trans. to produce a p. of. 

U Polyzoa (pplnuTb-i), sb.pl. Sing, polyzooo 
(-z^upn). 184a. [mod.L., f. Gr. woAv- P oly - 
+ {wov an animal.] Zool. — Bryozoa. 
Polyzoan (pplimu'&n), a. and sb. 1864. 
[f. prec. +-AN.J A. adj. Belonging to or hav- 
ing the character of the Polyaoa. B. sb. A poly- 
zoon ; an individual of a polyzoan colony. 

Polyzoary (ppliz£u-&ri). Also in il form 
polyzo&rium (pf?:liz0,e«*ri£m), pi. *ia* 1856. 
[ad. mod.L. polysoarium , f. POLYZOA -1- - arium 
-ary ‘.] Zool. The polypary or polypidom of 
a colony of Polyzoa , or the ooiony as a whole. 
Polyzoic (pplizJu-ik), a . 1855. [f. Polyzoa 
+ -IC.J Zool. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
the Polyzoa ; compound, colonial, b. In Spo- 
rozoa , Applied to a spore which produces many 
germs or sporozoites loox. 

Polyzoon, sing, of Polyzoa. 

Pom (ppm), abbrev. f. Pomeranian sb. b. 
Pomace (pzrmA). late ME. [A deriv. of 
L. pomum or F. pomme apple.] x. The mass 
of crushed apples in the process of making 
cider after or before the juice is pressed out. 
9. transf. a. Anything crushed or pounded to 
a pulp 1555. b. Any solid refuse whence oil 
has been expressed or extracted 1861. 

Pomaceous (pom^-Jos), a. 1706. [f. mod. 
L. pomaceus (f. L. pomum) + -OUS; see-ACROUS.] 
x. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of apples. 
9. Bot. Of the nature of a pome or apple ; of or 
pertaining to th oPomeze, a division of rosaceous 
tiees bearing pomes or pome-like fruits 1858. 
Pomade (p<?ma*d, p£mr»*d), sb. 156 a. [a. 
F. pommade. See Pomatum.] A scented 
ointment (in which apples were perh. orig. an 
ingredient) for application to the skin; now 
used esp. for the skin of the head and the hair. 
Hence Poma*de v. trans . to anoint or dress 
with p. 

Pomander (p£»*-, p^’mftndej, pema'ndai). 
Now Hist. 1499. [Early mod.E. pom(e)amber, a. 
OF. *pome ambre, pomme d'embre, {.pome apple 
+ ambre Amber.] t, A mixture of aromatic 
substances, usu. made into a ball, to be carried 
about with one, esp. as a safeguard against 
infection, b. transf. and fig. Something scented, 
or having a sweet odour 1599. 9. The case in 

which the perfume was carried, usu. a hollow 
ball of gold, silver, ivory, etc. 1518. 3. attrib., 
asA box, etc. 1599. 

HPora(m)ard(p*mai). 1833. [Name of a yU- 
lage in the department of GOte d*Or, France.] 
A red Burgundy wine. 

Ponurine (prmtota), a. 1831. [ad. F. 
pomari*, arbitrary rapr. of mod.L. pemaiork* 
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POMATUM 

hus .] Omith . Having the nostrils partly covered 
with a scale ; applied te a species of bkua. 
Pomatum (p£m*i*t£tn), sb. 156a. [a. mod. 

L. pomatum , f. pomum apple + -a turn -ATE 1 .] 
— Pomade sb. Also attnb . Hence Foma*- 
turn v. trans . = Pomade v. 

Pome (p5nm) f late ME. [a. OF. pome 
(F. pom me) late L. or Rom. *pomo apple, 
orig. pi. of L. pomum * fruit later, * apple ’.J 
z. A fruit resembling an apple ; now only poet . 
an apple. b. Dot. A succulent inferior fruit, 
consisting of a firm fleshy body formed of the 
enlarged calyx, enclosing two or more few- 
seeded carpels of cartilaginous or bony texture, 
forming the core ; as an apple, quince, pear, 
haw, etc. x8x6. fa. The heart or head of a 
cabbage, cauliflower, or broccoli -1664. 3. 

trans f. A ball or globe, esp. of metal ; the royal 
globe or ball of dominion - golden apple (Apple 
5). Lite ME. 

tPome, v. 1658. [ad. F. pom me r, f. pomme ; 
see prec.] intr. To form a close compact head 
or heart, as a cabbage, lettuce, etc. -173 7. 
tPome^d-tron. 1555. [f. Pome + Citron.] 
= Citron i. -1802. 

Pomegranate (rym- f pxrmgraenet, ppm-, 
pnmgrae’net). [ME. a. OF. pome ( pomme, 
pume) grenate , - ade , etc., f. pomme apple 
+ grenate, in mod.F. grenade : — pop. L. or 
Com. Rom. *granata for cl. 1^. granatum ( = ma- 
lum granatum ), lit. an apple having many 
grains or seeds.] x. The fruit of the tree/*«- 
nica Granatum^ N. O. Myrtace se, a large round- 
ish many-celled berry, with many seeds, each 
enveloped in a pleasantly acid juicy reddish 
pulp, enclosed in a tough rind of a golden 
eolour tinged with red. b. The tree Punica 
Granatum , a native of northern Africa and 
western Asia, late ME. c. The flower of the 
pomegranate ; usu. scarlet 1873. a. A repre- 
sentation of a pomegranate as an ornament or 
decoration, late ME. 3. attrib., as p. apple , 
etc. ; p.-tree »ib. late ME. 

Pomelo (pp-m&lo, ptrmdlp). 1858. [Origin 
obsc. J a In the E. Indies, a synonym of 
Pompelmoose or Shaddock, b. In America, 
a variety of Citrus , also called ' grape-fruit 
Pomeranian (pf?mgr*iTii&n). a. (sb.) 1760. 
[f. Pomerania , name of the province.] Of or 
pertaining to Pomerania, a district on tne south 
coast of the Baltic Sea, now a province of Prus- 
sia. B. sb. a. An inhabitant of Pomerania, b. 
Short for P.dog, a small (black, white, or brown) 
breed of dog characterized by long silky hair 
forming a frill round the neck, bushy tail, sharp 
muzzle, and pointed ears. 

Pomeridian (p<n»m£rrdi&n) f a. 1560. fad. 
L. pomeridianus, f. post after + meridianus Me- 
ridian. L t*-r Postmeridian a. -1653. b. 
Rntom. Flying in the afternoon, as some lepido- 
pterous insects, c. Dot. Opening or closing in 
the afternoon, as a flower. 1866. 


Po*mewa:ter. Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 



Pomeys, pomeis (pju-mis), sb. pi. 1562. 
fperh. old spelling of pommes .] Her . The 
name given to roundels when of a green colour. 

Pomfret (pp-mfret). 1737. [app. f. Pg. 
pampo, F. pample .] A fish of the genus Stro - 
mateoides , inhabiting the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, much esteemed for food, esp. S. niger, 
the black p., and S. sinensis , the white f., 
known when young as silver p. b. A species 
of sea-bream, Drama Rayi, found near Ber- 
muda 1890. 

Pomfret-cake (pp-mfret k*ik). 1838. [f. 
Pomfret (now spelt Pontefract ), a town in York- 
shire.] A liquorice cake made at Pontefract. 
Pomiculture (pjn'miknltjaj). 1876. [I L. 
pomum +■ Culture.] The art or practice of 
fruit-growing. 

Porniferous (pomifSras), a. 1656. [f L. 
pomifer + -OUS.J Producing fruit, or specifi- 
cally apples ; spec, in Dot., bearing pomes or 
pome-like fruits (formerly including cucumbers, 
melons, etc.). 

Pommage (pp-mAds). 1570. [Cf. F. pom- 
mage cider harvest or production ; also. Po- 
se (man), a (pass), au (lpwd). v (cut). 
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'mace.] tx. Cider (rare) -1577. a. — Po- 
mace x. 1789. 

|| Pomm6, -ee (pom*), a. 1727. [F. pommd, 
pa. pple of pommtr to Pome.] Her. *= Pom- 
MUTTY. 

Pommel (pp*m£l), xM [ME., a. OF .pomel 
(mod F. pommeau) \ — lateL. type *pommcllum, 
dim. of pomum apple (see Pome).] ti. A globu- 
lar body or prominence ; a ball ; a round boss, 
knob, or button -1688. ta. A ball or spherical 
ornament forming a finial, or the like -1720. 
3. a. The knob terminating the hilt of a sword, 
dagger, or the like ME. fb. = Cascabkl x. 
-1692. t4- A rounded or semi-globular project- 
ing part ; as the rounded top of the head, etc.; 
also, a bastion -1687. 5* Tne upward project- 

ing front part of a saddle ; the saddle-how 1450. 

4. He pighte hym on the pomel of his heed Chau- 
ckr. Comb, p.-foot, a club-foot. 

Pommel (pr*n»gl), sb% 1839. fad. F . pau- 
melle, f. paume Palm sb. 9 ) A wooden block with 
a convex ribbed face lor making leather supple. 

Pommel (pirmSl), v. 1530. [f. Pommel 

sb . 1 3 a.] trans. To beat or strike repeatedly 
with or as with a pommel ; to beat or pound 
with the fists ; to bruise. See also Pummel. 
t Pomme lion. 1796. [Unexplained ex- 

tension of Pommel sb . 1 3 b.] -= Cascabel i. 
-1867. 

Pommery (pp-mcri). 189a. A brand of 
champagne. 

Pommetty (pp*m£ti), a. 1611. [a. F. 

pommett/, f. pommette, dim. of pomme apple.] 
Her. Terminating in a knob or knobs, as the 
arms of a cross. 

Pommy (pp-mi). Australian . 192a. [Of 

obsc. origin.] A newcomer from * the old 
country ’. 

|| Pomoerium (p<?ml**ri0m). 1598. [L., f. 

post + mcerus, mums wall.] Rom. Antio. The 
open space running inside and outside the 
walls of a city, which was consecrated by the 
pontifex and ordained to be left free from build- 
ings. Hence trans f 

Pomology (pampdod^i). 1818. [ad. mod. 
L. pomologia ; see Pome and -LOGY,] The 
science and practice of fruit-culture ; also, a 
treatise on this. Hence Pomolo'gical a. Po- 
otologist. 

Pomona (pJmJu-na). 1584. [L.] Rom. 

Myth. The goddess of fruits and fruit-trees ; 
hence, the fruit-trees of a country, or a treatise 
on them (cf. flora). 

P. green, green in which yellow predominates. 

Pomp (pprnp), sb. ME. [a. F. pompe : — L. 
pompa, ad. Gr. iro/ini) a sending, procession, 
pomp, etc., f. nit tirtiv to send.] x. Splendid 
display or celebration ; splendour, magnifi- 
cence. Also with a and pi. ta. A triumphal 
or ceremonial procession or train ; a pageant 
-1807 +b .fig. -1712. +3. Ostentatious dis- 

play ; parade ; vain glory ; esp. in phr. p. and 
pride -1772. b. pi. ME. 

x. The boast of heraldry, the p. of pow'r Gray. pg. 

I saw the p. of day depart LoNcr. a. Here, while the 

E roud their long-drawn pomps display Goldsm. 3. 

. The pomps and vanities of the wicked world 
Comm . Prayer (1603) Catechism. Hence fPomp v. 
intr . to exhibit p. or splendour ; to conduct oneself 
pompously. Po*mpal a. rare , splendid, showy. 

Pompadour (pp-mpid a ® j). 1752. Name of 
the Marquise de Pompadour, mistress of I.ouis 
XV (1721-64), used as sb. and attrib. to desig- 
nate fashions, a colour, etc. 1. Designating 
fashions of dress, hair-dressing, furniture, etc. 
9. A shade of crimson or pink ; also, a fabric 
of this colour. Also attrib. 1756. 3. Desig- 

nating a pattern consisting of sprigs of flowers 
in pink, blue, and sometimes gold, scattered on 
a white ground 1807. 4. A tropical S. Amer. 

bird (Xipholena pompadora), having brilliant 
crimson-purple plumage. Also attrib. 1759. 
5. A style of arranging women's hair, in which 
it is turned back on the forehead in a roll. 
Also attrib. 1899. 

Pompano (ppmpSno). Also pompono. 
1863. [a. Sp. pdmpano, applied to a stro- 

mateoid fish, Stromateus fiatola.) x. One of 

various W. Indian and N. American fishes, 
highly esteemed for the table ; as a. In the W. 
Indies, Trackynotus carolmus. b. In Cali- 
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fomia, Stromateus simillimus. c. In Florida, 
Gerres olisthostoma, known as the Irish p. a. 
P.-shelL A bivalve shell of the genus Donax | 
found on the coast of Florida 1890. 

+ Pompa* tic, a. 1535. [ad. late L. pom- 
pa ticus, f. pompare to do (a thing) with pomp, f. 
pompa Pomp j£.] Pompous, splendid, osten- 
tatious -1677. 

Pompeian (ppmprin), a. tAlso Pom- 
peiian. 1834. [ad. L. Pompeianus, f. Pompeii ; 
see -an.] Of or pertaining to Pompeii, an 
Italian town, buried by an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius in a. d. 79. 

P. red , a shade of red resembling that found on the 
walls of houses in Pompeii. 

Pompelmoose, pampelmouse (ppmp-, 
pa?'mp'l|mi?s). 1696. [Du. pompelmoes , perh. 
repr. Du. pompoen pumpkin + Old Javanese 
limoes , borrowed from Pg. limoes pi, of limdo , 
lemon ; i.e. ' pumpkin-like citron *.] The large 
fruit of Citrus decumana , called also Shad- 
dock ; esp. the larger variety. Also the plant 
itself. 

Pompey (pp*mpi), v. i860. [Extended f. 
dial, pomp to pamper; a word of Dickens.] 
trans. To pamper. 

||Pompholyx (pf’mfrfliks). 1541. [a. Gr. 

won<p 6 kv( bubble, slag of ore]. *f* 1 . Chem . Crude 
zinc oxide -1725. a. Path. A vesicle on the 
skin ; also, an eruption of vesicles, without in- 
flammation or fever, appearing chiefly on the 
palms of the hands and the soles of the feet X818. 
Hence PomphoTygous a. affected with p. 

II Pompier (pp-mpiai). 1893. [F., *• pompe 
Pump so . ; see -ier.] A fireman. 

P. ladder, a fireman 'a scaling ladder, with a hook 
at the top to attach it to a building. 

Pompion, pumpion (pirmpian). Now 
rare . 1545. [Orig. a. obs. F. pompon, nasalized 
form of popon , poupon, also pepon, ad. L . p po, 
-onem, a. Gr. wiircjv t -or- PUMPKIN.] 1. r I he 
large fruit of Cucurbit a Pepo ; a pumpkin ; also 
the plant itself. +2. Occas. applied to the 
Pompelmoose -1704. t3. Applied in con- 

tempt to a (big) man -1625- 
3. This vnwholsome humidity, this grosse-watry 
Pumpion Shakh. 

Pompoleon (p^mp^u-b'^n). 1837. [a. F. 

pompolton ; app. conn. w. pompelmoose .] The 
Shaddock or Pompelmoose (Citrus decu- 
mana). 

Pom-pom (p^’mppm). 1899. [Echoic.] 
Name given to the Maxim automatic quick- 
firing gun ; see Maxim a . Also pg., and attrib. 
as p. gun 1900. 

Pompon (pp-mppn, || poApofi). Also pom- 
pom. 1748. (a. F., a tuft, top-knot; origin 

unkn.] x. A jewel or ornament attached to a 
long pin; a tuft or bunch of ribbon, velvet, 
threads of silk, etc., formerly worn in the hair, 
or on the cap or dress; now worn on women s 
and children's hats and shoes, etc., and used 
to oiuaiiieiil the edge of cut tains, etc. ; also, 
the round tuft on a soldier's or sailor’s cap, the 
front of a shako, etc. 9. A variety of Chry- 
santhemum, and of Dahlia, bearing small glo- 
bular flowes. Also attHb. x86i. 

Pomposity (ppmp^ sltil. late ME. [ad. 
med.L. pompositas ; see Pompous and -ity.] 
The quality of being pompous; fpomp, so- 
lemnity ; ostentatiousness in deportment or 
language. 

Pompous (pampas), a . late ME. JT « F. 
pompeux, ad. late L. pomposus, L pompa Pomp ; 
see -ous.J 1. Characterized by pomp; mag- 
nificent, splendid ; tprocessinnal. a. Charac- 
terized by an exaggerated display of self-im- 
portance or dignity ; consequential, pretentious, 
ceremonious ; of language : inflated, turgid 
late ME. 

x. Many processions and other p. shows 1841. s. A 
well-meaning, civil, pruning, p. woman, who thought 
nothing of consequence, but as it related to her own 
..ooncerns Jane Austen. Hence Po*mpon*-]y 
adv. , -ness. 

j| Ponceau (pofisp). 1835. [F.] The bright 
red colour of the corn poppy Also, a coal-tar 
dye of red colour. 

Poncho (pp'ntjp, *74®* [*■ S. 

Amer.-Sp., a. Araucanian poncho , pontho.] A 
S. Amer. cloak, consisting of an oblong piece 
of cloth with a slit in the middle for the head. 
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Pond (p*md), sb . [ME, ponde , imp. var. of 
Pound i. A small body of still water of 

artificial formation. Often distinguished as a 
duck-p. ,fish-p,, mill-p., village p., etc. For- 
merly oLen spec* fish-pond. b. Locally ap- 

E lled to a natural pool, tarn, mere, or small 
ike 1480. a. Applied/^, or joc . to the sea, 
esp. the Atlantic Ocean ; cf. Herring-pond 
1641. 3* In a canal : a Pound sb.* II. 1 b. 

attrib, and Comb . : p.-flsh, [a) a Ash usu. reared in 
a pond, a* a carp; (b) spec, in IT.S., a Ash of the 
genus Pomotis or Lepomis, a sun Ash; -Ufe, the 
animals, esp. the invertebrate, that live in ponds or 
stagnant water; -lily, a water-lily, as the yellow 
Nuph<tr luteei, or the white Nymphma alba ; -snail, 
any freshwater snail inhabiting ponds; -spice, a N. 
Amer. shrub ( Te tranthera gentculatd) growing in 
sandy swamps ; -tortoise, -turtle (U.S.), any fresh- 
water tortoise of the family Etnydidm ; a terrapin or 
murl-turtle. 

Pond (ppnd), v. 1673. [f. prec. Cf. Pound 
v. *] 1. tram . To hold back or dam up (a 

stream) into or as into a pond ; to pound. a. 
intr . Of water, etc. : To form a pool or pond ; 
to collect by being held back 1857. 

Pondage (ponded 3). 1877. [f. Pond sb. 

4- -AGE. J Storage or ponding of water; the 
capacity of a pond or dam for holding water. 

Ponder (p^rnddj), v. [ME. a. OF. pon- 
derer, F. ponjlrer, ad. L .ponderare to weigh, f. 
fondut, ponder- weight. ] fr * trans. To weigh. 
Also fig. -1645. +3. To estimate the worth, 

value, or amount of; to appraise -1566. 3. To 

weigh (a matter, words, etc.) mentally ; to give 
due weight to ; to think over, meditate upon, 
late ME. 4. intr. To consider, meditate, re- 
flect ; to think deeply or seriously on , muse 
over 1605. 

3. Consydre thys mater and p. my cause Lyckj. 
Pondering only how he might save that monarch's 
crown 1848. 4. Pondering on his unhappy lot 

Dickbns Hcnco fPo'nder, an act of pondering. 
Po’nderable a. capable of being weighed ; having 
appreciable weight. Ponderability, Po’nder- 
ableness, weight, heaviness. Po*nderer. Po*n- 
deringly ado. 

Ponderal (jyncioriil), a. 1674. [f. L. 

pon.fu t, ponder- 4 - -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
weight ; determined or estimated by weight. 
Ponderance (lynd.irins). 181a. [f. L. 

ponderare 4- -ANCE.] Weight ; gravity, impor- 
tance. So Po’nderary a. = Ponderal 1845. 
Ponderate (jyndartfit), v. 1513. [f. L. 

paidrmt -, ponderare ; see PONDER v. and 
-ATE s .] 1. intr. To have weight ; to be heavy, 

to weigh 1659. +a. trans. To weigh down ; 

to influence, bias -1709. +3- To weigh in 

the mind, ponder -1753- 4. To estimate the 

importance or value of ; to appraise {rare) 1649. 

So Pondera 'tion, weighing; balancing; tiUo fig. 

Ponderosity (pfmdarp'slti). 1450. fad. 

med.L. ponderositas, f. L. ponderosus + -I TV.] 
z. The quality of being ponderous; weighti- 
ness, weight, a .Jig. Weightiness, importance ; 
heaviness, dullness 1589. 

Ponderous (jyndaras), a. late ME. [ad. 

F. ponJireux , ad. L. ponderosus ; see -OUS. ] 

1. Having great weight; heavy; massive; 
clumsy, unwieldy. Alsoyf^f. tb. Having some 
weight ; ponderable Sir T. Browne. +a. Of 
great weight in proportion to bulk -1800. ts- 
Of grave import ; weighty, important, pro- 
found -1794. + 4 - Given to weighing or ponder- 
ing matters ; deliberate -1647. 5. Of a task, 

etc. : fieavy, laborious. Of style ; Laboured ; 
grandiloquent ; tedious. 1704. 

«. Why the Sepulcher.. Hath op’d his p. and Mar- 
ble iawes Shaks. a P. earth , spar ** Fieavy spa*. 

5. Sir John Hawkins's pi labours Boswell. Hence 
Po*nderoua-ly ado., -ness. 

Po-ndweed. 1578. [f. Pond sb. + Weed 
sb. ] An aquatic weed that grows in ponds and 
still waters ; spec, in Great Britain, the species 
of Potamogeton. 

American, Canadian, or Choke P., Elodea cana - 
dmsis {Anacharis Alsinastrum)\ Horned or Triple- 
headed F., Zanmchellia palustris. 

+|| Pone 1 (ptfu*n#). ME. [L. pone, iraper. of 
ponere to place.] Law. a. A writ by which a 
suit was removed from an inferior court to the 
Court of Common Pleas, b. A writ requiring 
the sheriff to secure the appearance of the de- 
fendant by attaching his goods or by causing 
him to And sureties for his appear ance. -17 A8 
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Pone 2 (pJn’ni). 1890. [f. as prec.] The 
leader, or the leader's partner, in some card 
games. Also written pony . 

Pone 2 (p<?un). 1634. [ad. Algonkin pone, 
apone, oppone bread, perh. orig. pa. pple. -» 
‘baked .] Any bread made of maize; orig. 
that of tne N. Amer. Indians, made in thin 
cakes, and cooked in hot ashes ; also, very Ane 
light bread, enriched with milk, eggs, and the 
like, and made in flat cakes. Also attrib. b. 
A cake or loaf of such bread 1796. 

Ponent (p^u-ngnt), a. ( sb .) 1538. [ad. It. 
ponente , med.L. ponens , ponentem west, west 
wind, sunset, lit. setting, f. ponere .] +1. 
Situated in the west ; occidental. Also as sb. 
The west; the Occident. -1819. *• Oeol. Name 

for a subdivision of the Palaeozoic strata of 
the Appalachian chain 1858. 3. Logic. That 

posits 1837. 

x. Forth rush the Levant and the P. Winden Milt. 

Pongee (p/nidgr). 1711. [perh. ad. N. Chi- 
nese pun-chi own loom, or ad. fiun-ehsh own 
weaving.] A soft unbleached kind of Chinese 
silk ; known in the East as Chefoo silk ; also 
attrib. 

|| Pongo 1635. [Native name in 

Angola or Loango.] In early writers, a large 
anthropoid African ape ; variously identified 
with the Chimpanzee, and the Gorilla. b. 
Transferred (erron.) to the Orang-outang 2834. 
Poniard (rynyazd). 1588. [a. F .poignard. 
fpotngnart, l. poing fist ; see -ARD. ] A short 
stabbing weapon ; a dagger. 

fie- Shee speaker poynyard*, and euery word 
stabbea Shaks. Hence Po‘niard v. trans . to stab 
nr pierce (esp. to stab to death) with a p. i6ui. 

|| Pons (ppnz). The L. word for 4 bridge 
used in certain phrases. z. Pons asinorum 
( sm bridge of asses) : a joc. name for the fifth 
proposition of the first book of Euclid, which 
beginners, etc., find difficulty in 'getting over \ 
Hence allusively. 1751. a. Pons Varolli 
( =* bridge of Varolius or Varoli, an Italian 
anatomist of the 16th c.), also pons cerebri or 
cerebelli, and often simply pons: a band of 
nerve fibres in the brain, just above the medulla 
oblongata, consisting of transverse fibres con- 
necting the two hemispheres of the cerebellum, 
and longitudinal fibres connecting the medulla 
with the cerebrum 1603. 

Pontage (p^nted^). Now Hist, or local. 
1447. | a. OF. mecLL. pontaticum a bridge- 
toll, f. L. pom. pontem bridge + -a/icvm -AGE.] 
A toll paid for the use of a bridge ; a tax paid 
for the maintenance and repair of a bridge or 
bridges ; bridge-toll. 

Pontic (pp*ntik), a. 1477. [ad. L. Ponri- 
cus, a. Gr. irovnicbs, f w< 5 ftos sea, spec, the 
Black Sea, hence the country of Pontus.] x. 
Of, belonging to, found in, or obtained from 
the district of Pontus 2552. ta. Having a 
somewhat sour and astringent taste [?like Pon- 
tic rhubarb] -1684. 

1. P. nut, the hazel nut. P. rhubarb. Rheum 
rhaponticn/n. P. wormwood. Artemisia ponttca. 
P. sea, the Black Sea. 

|| Pontifex (yyntifeks). PI. pontifices 
(ppnti'fisj’z). 1579. [L. ponti/ex, -teem ; perh. f. 
Osc.-Umb. puntis propitiatory offering, assim. 
to ports , pontem bridge + -Jic- from facere to 
make.] z. Rom. Antiq. A member of the 
principal college of priests in ancient Rome, 
the head of which was the P. Maximus or 
chief priest, a. Reel. Pontiff a. 1631. 3* 
With allusion to the reputed etymological 
meaning » Bridge-maker 2832. 

Pontiff (jyntif). 1610. [a. F. pontiff , ad. 
L. pontifex\ see pree.l z. Rom. Antiq. « 
prec. 2. 1636. a. A bishop ; spec, and usu., 
the bishop of Rome, the pope (in full, sove- 
reign p.) 2677. 3. gen. A chief or high priest. 

Also jig. 1610. 

Pontiflc (pynti*fik), a. Now rare or Obs. 
1644. [f. L, pons, pontem + -ficus making, but 

used in sense of pontificius\ see Pontificial.] 
1. Rom. Anttq. * Pontifical a. II. a. — 
Pontifical a . I. 1-3. 1716. fs. catachr , 
Pertaining to a bridge {joc.) Sterne. 
Pontifical (pfnti’fik&l), a. and sb. ME. 
[ad. L. pontifical is, f. Pontifex ; see -al.] A. 
adj ; X. 2. Pertaining or proper to a bishop or 
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prelate ; episcopal 2440. a. spec. Of or per- 
taining to the pope ; papal 2447. 3. gen. Of 
or pertaining to a chief or high priest ; high- 
priestly 2040. 4. Characterized by the pomp, 

state, authority, or dogmatic character of a 
pontiff 2589. 

4. Comte’s arrogance, his p. airs, and his hatred of 
liberty 189a. 

II. Rom. A ntiq. Of or belonging to the ponti- 
fices of ancient Rome; see Pontifex 2. 2579. 

III. Bridge-making, bridge-building 2667. 

B. sb. tz. a. pL The offices or duties of a 
pontifex or pontiff. b. An office celebrated 
with pontifical ceremony. -i 6 $u a. (Now 
always/!/.) =* Pontificalia ME. 3. An office- 
book in the Western Church, containing the 
forms for rites and ceremonies to be performed 
by bishops 2584. I4. a. A pontiff, a church 

dignitary. b. An adherent of the pontiffs or 
prelates. -1590. Hence PontL'fically adv. 

|| Pontificalia (pfniifikri lia), sb. pi. 1577. 

| L., neut. pi. of pontificalis adj. Pontifical.] 
The vestments and other insignia of a bishop 
(or of a priest). Also transf. Official robes. 

In pontificalibus : see J|In 13 s hence pontificalibus 
is occas. used as if an ordinary English noun, late M E. 

Pontificality (ppntifikse lfti). 1556. [ad. 
obs. F. ponttficaltU pontifical dignity; see 
Pontifical and -ity.] 2. Pontifical office or 
dignity ; esp. that of the pope. b. transf. or 
gen. Priesthood ; high-priesthood 1593. +a. 

(Usu. in //.) Pontifical robes, pontificals -2645, 
3. A pontifical rite, ceremony. Or function 
Carlyle. 

Pontificate (ppnti-fik/t\ sb. 1581. [ad. L. 

ponttficatus, the office or dignity of a pontifex ; 
see -ate *.] a. 'J he office of an ancient 
Roman Pontifex. b. The office, or period of 
office, of a bishop ; usu. of the pope ; papacy ; 
popedom 1674. c. gen. High-priesthood 2737. 
Pontificate (yfnti fik^t), v. 1818. [Lined. 
I., pontifical, pontificare to perform pontifical 
functions, f. pontificem PONTIFEX ; see -ATE B .l 
x. intr. To perform the functions of a pontiff 
or bishop ; to officiate as a bishop, esp. at mass, 
a. To act the pontiff, assume the airs of a pontiff 
Also fig. to issue dogmatic decrees. 1835. 
fPo'ritifice. [ f. L. pons, poni- bridge, after 
edifice. 1 The edifice of a bridge ; a bridge Milt. 
+Pontifi*cial, a. and sb. 1591. [f. L. ponti- 
ficius pei taining to a pontifex + - AL.] A. adj. 
z. ~ Pontifical a. I. 2. 2. -1769. a. Popish, 
papistical -1684. 8- ~ PONTIFICAL a . I. 4. 

-1709. B. sb. An adherent of the prelates, or 
of the pontiff -1838. 

A. x. r. law, canon law. u. P. Princes and Pre- 
lates, the sworn Enemies to the Protestant Religion 
1641. Hence tPontifi'cially adv. So tPonti- 
fPcion a. and sb. 

Pontil (p^’ntil). 183a. [a. F., app. ad. It. 
pontello, puntello, dim. of punto point, etc.], 
Glass-making. An iron rod used for handling 
soft glass in the process of formation, esp. m 
the manufacture of crown-glass. Cf. Punty. 

Pontine (ry*nt®in), a. 1899. [f. L .pons, 

font- +-ink *.] Anat. and Path. Pertaining to 
or occurring in the pons Varolii ; see Pons. 

I| Pont-levis fponlavi, jyijt.le-vis). 1489. 
[a. F., f. pont bridge 4 levis, OF. levels ndj. 
movable up and down : — L. *levaticius, f. 
levare to raise. J A drawbridge. 

Pontoneer, -ier (iyntFnI»M). 1830. [ad. 
F. pontonnier \ — med.L. puntonarius a ferry- 
man, f. ponto , - onem PONTOON ; see -EER.] 
Mil. One who has charge of pontoons, or of 
the construction of a pontoon-bridge. 

Pontoon (jyntw*n), rk 1 1676. [ad. F. pon- 
ton, f. L. ponto , -onem punt, floating bridge, 
pontoon, f. pons, pontem ; see -OON.] x. A flat- 
bottomed boat used as a lighter, ferry-boat, or 
the like ; spec, in Mil. Engineering, such a 
boat, or other floating vessel (as a hollow metal 
cylinder), of which a number are used to sup- 
port a temporary bridge over a river, a. Naut . 
A large flat-bottomed barge or lighter furnished 
with cranes, capstans, and tackle, used for 
careening ships, raising weights, eta 1769. 3. 

Hydraulic Engineering * CAISSON ab, a 2875. 

attrib. and Comb. : B.-bridge, a bridge constructed 
upon pontoons j -train, a train of wagons carrying 
pontoons. Hence Pontoo*H v. trans. to cross (a 
river) by means of pontoons ; also fig. 
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Pontoon, sbA 1900. Corruption (orig. sol- 
diers') of the name of the card-game Vingt-un 
P ony (p*u-ni), sb. 1659. [Sc. poumey l 
prob. : — *poulney, ad. F .foulenet little foal, dim, 
of poulain , folain foal, colt : — late L .pull anus, 
1 L. pu Hus young animal, foal.] 1. A horse of 
any small breed ; spec, a horse not more than 
or (in pop. use) 14 hands high. a. slang. 
The sum of twenty-five pounds sterling X797, 
g. U.S. slang. A school or college ( crib ’ 183a, 
4. slang. A small glass of liquor 1884. 

attrib. and Comb., as p.-chatso, etc . } also, p. en- 
gine, a small locomotive for shunting ; -track, a 
two*wheeled leading or (ruling truck in some forms 
of locomotive ; -trues, a truss so low that overhead 
unsciog cannot be used. 

K Pood (p&d). 1554. [Russ, pud*, ad. LG, 

or Norse fund Pound,] A weight, equal to 
40 lb. Russian, or about 36 lb. avoirdupois. 
Poodle (pfid’l), sb. 1835. la. G. pudel, 
short for pudelhund, f. LG. pud(a)eln to splash 
In water, the poodle being a water-dog.] One 
of a breed of pet dogs with long curling hair, 
usu. black or white, which is often clipped or 
shaved in a fantastic manner. Also attrib. 
Comb, p. -faker, one who cultivate* female society ; 
also -faking. Hence Poo’dlC v. tram, to clip and 
Shave the hair of (a dog). 

Poof (pof), int. Also pouf. 1857. [Cf. F. 
£>*/.] A sound imitating a short puff of the 
breath, as in blowing out a candle; hence an 
expression of contemptuous rejection. 

Pooh (ptf, p*h), inter j. ( sb .) 1593. A 

1 vocal gesture expressing the action of puffing 
anything away, and hence imnatience or con- 
temptuous disregard. B. as sb. 1667. 

A flection, pub I You speake like a greene Girle 
Shako. Hence PooU v. intr. and trans. 

Pooh Bah (pu ba). 1888. [Name of a 
character in W. S. Gilbert's Mikado , joc. made 
up of the inteijections pooh and bah.] One 
who holds many offices at one time. 

JPf* POOh int. (sb.. a.) 1679. 

Reduplication of Pooh int. B. sb. [pooh-pooh 
An utterance of this exclam. ; one who is ad 
dieted to using this exclam. 1798. C. attrib. or 
udj., as in pooh-pooh theory, the theory that lan- 
guage is a development of natural interjections 
x86o. Hence Pooh-pooh v. irons, to express 
contempt or disdain lor ; to make light of 1897. 

N Pookoo, puku (pfi*k*). 1890. [ad. Zulu 
mpuku. I A red water-buck or antelope ( Cobus 
vardont ) of southern Central Africa. 

Pool (p*l), ,b. 1 [OE. fifl; WGer. stem 
*pBlo~. J 1. A small body of standing or still 
water ; usu. , one of natural formation. b. A 
small shallow collection of any liquid ; a puddle 
i« 43- c. transf. and Jig. 1587. a. A deep and 
StiJJ place in a river or stream OE. 

*. The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the p. Golds m. b. 
Wallowing map. of blood Macaulay, c. On the floor 


little p. of sunlight 1875. a. Tht P„ the part of the 
Thames between London Bridge and Cuckold’s Point. 

Pool, jA* 1693, Y.poule in same sense. 
In Eng., assoc, w. prec., but prob. derived from 
F . poult hen, chicken, being at first porh. slang 
for 'booty, plunder’.] x. In certain card 
games, etc. : The collective amount of the 
stakes and fines of the players joining in the 
game 1711. b. The receptacle containing 
the stakes ; the pool-dish 1770. fa. A party 
in a card-game in which there is a pool -1859. 
8. A game played on a billiard-table, in which 
each player has a ball of a distinctive colour 
with which he tries to pocket the balls of the 
other players in a certain order, each player 
contributing an agreed sum, the whole of which 
the winner takes ; also, a similar game in U. S., 
played with balls numbered x to 15, the num- 
ber of each ball a player pockets being added 
to his score 1848. 4. a. RiJU-Shooting. A con- 

test in which each competitor pays a certain 
sum for every shot he fires, the proceeds being 
divided among the winners. Also attrib. iB6u 
d. Betting. The collective stakes in an instance 
of Pari mutuel i88x. 5, A common fund 

Into or from which all gains or losses of the 
contributors are paid; hence, a 'combine' 
1870. 0. An arrangement between previously 

comDctlng parties, by which rates or prices are 


5 - 

Preferred 
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(orig. U.S.) x88x. 7, Fencing. A contest be- 

tween teams, in which each member of one side 
opposes each member of the other X90X. 

a Monday, when we played six pools 1801. To 
make (up) a to form or make up the party. 

The fifty-million dollar p. in Union Pacific Pref 
Stock 1906. 

Pool (pdl), vA 1793. [f. Pool jJ. 1] irons. 
In quarrying granite : To sink or make (a hole) 
for the insertion of a wedge. In coal-mining 
To undermine (coal) so as to cause it to fall. 
Pool Cpfil), t/.» ,879. [t Pool , 4.2] trans. 
To throw into a common stock to be distributed 
according to agreement ; to combine (capital 
or interests) for the common benefit ; spec, of 
competing railway companies, etc. : To share 
or divide (traffic or receipts!. 

|| Poon (pdn). 1699. [Sinhalese p&na , Tamil 
punnai.] Any of several large E. Indian trees 
of the genus Lalophyllum , esp. C. Inophyllum ; 
also, their timber. Chiefly attrib. 

||Poonac (pff*n&k). 1890. [Tamil pun - 
nakku , Sinhalese punakku. J The oil-cake or 
mass left after the oil has been expressed from 
coco-nut pulp ; used as fodder or manure. 
Poonah (p6*na). i8ai. Name of a city in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

attrib. ; P. painting, painting on rice (or other 
thin) paper, in imitation of oriental work, by the 
application of thick body-colour, with little or no 
shading, and without background. 

Poonga-oil (pd*gg4|Oil). 1866. [f. Tamil 
punga.] A dark-yellow oil expressed from the 
seeds of Pongamia glabra , used in India as 
lamp-oil and as a remedy in skin-diseases. 
Po°p (ptfu), sb. 1489. [a. OF. pupe, pope , 
F. poupe s — late L. *puppa for L. puppis poop, 
stern.J x. The aftermost part of a ship ; the 
stem; also, the aftermost and highest deck, 
often forming the roof of the cabin built in the 
stem. ta. transf. The dickey or seat at the 
back of a coach ; the hinder part of a man or 
animal, col log. or vulgar. 

1. The Poope was beaten Gold Shaks. 

Comb. 1 p.-royal, the deck forming the roof of the 
poop-cabin. 


tPoop (pwp), vA 1575. [Origin obsc. ; cf. 
Du. poep a clown.] trans. To cheat, befool -1663. 
Poop (uflp), v A 1737. [f. Poop sb.'] Naut. 
trans. Of a wave : To break over the stern of 
ja vessel). b. transf. Of a ship : To receive 
a wave) over the stern ; to ship ja sea) on the 
poop 1894. 

(pfipt), a. 1879. [f. Poop sb. + 

■ed*.] Having a poop; chiefly in comb, as 
high-p. 

Poor(puw), a. (sb.) [ME. /m>(t)rs,pou(e)rt, 
a. OF. povre, poure , F. pauvre j — L. pauper.] 
L x. Having few, or no, material possessions; 
wanting means to procure the comforts, or the 
necessaries, of life ; needy, destitute ; spec. 
(esp. in legal use), so destitute as to be dc 
pendent on gifts or allowances for subsistence. I 
In common use expressing various degrees of 
poverty. The opposite of rich or wealthy, b. 
Of, involving, or characterized by poverty ME. 
*1. Ill-supplied, lacking [in some possession or 
iiality) late ME. b. Of soil, ore. etc. : Yield- 
ing little, unproductive 159a, a. In lean or 
feeble condition from ill feeding X539. 4. Small 
in amount; less than is wanted or expected; 
scanty, inadequate ME. 5. Not worth much; 
of inferior quality, paltry, sorry ; mean, shabby. 
Usu. of abstract things. ME. b. Mentally or 
morally inferior; mean-spirited; despicable, 

* small ' ; spiritless, late ME. c. Slight, insig- 
nificant 1603. d- In modest or apologetic 
use : Of little worth or pretension ; humble, in- 
significant. late ME. 0. Such, or so circum- 
stanced, as to excite one’s compassion or pity ; 
unfortunate, hapless. In many parts of Eng- 
land regularly said of the dead whom one 
knew ; - late, deceased. Chiefly colloq. ME, 

1. If thou be'st as poor© for a subiect, as bee 's for a 
King, thou art poore enough Shaks. fig. Blissed be 
P«» tat er pouer in spirit 1400. P. people, the poor 
m a class 1 often connoting bumble rank or station t 
They are almost like p. people’s children I C Bronte. 
b. Forced.. to take..p. and painful Employments 
ruu.Es. a Stratified masses,.. p. in mineral sub- 
stances 1863. b. P. and hungry soils Sir H. Davy. 


fixed, and business or receipts divided, in order i " — w * '■ »"'‘ nuu ,i7 »»»* ou n. iMw. 
to do away with mutually injurious companion | 
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5. They made but p. work of it De For, It was a. 
consolation to know [etc.] (mod.), b. A Man ofa 
poore Minde, and not valiant 1697. He is a p. 
creature and more of a Genoese than an Englishman 
Nelson, d. For mine owne poore part, Looks you, 
lie goe pray Shaks. 6. Till his book of p. Dr. John- 
son's life is finished Mms. D’Akblay. He looked 
dreadfully weak still, p. fellow 1 1857. 

IL absol. dr as sb. [usu. in sense 1). a. ah sol. 
in pi. sense (usu. with the) : poor people as a 
class ; those in necessitous or bumble circum- 
stances ; spec, those dependent upon charitable 
or parochial relief ME. b. possessive poor’s (in 
sing, or pi. sense). Now rare exc. dial, late M E. 

a. The short and simple annals of the p. Gray. 
Money left to the p. of the perish (mod.). 

Combs, and Phrases. P* child, a pupil at a charity 
school (Child sb. 1 . 4)1 p. -chest « Poor-sox i p. 
Clares, the order of nun* of St. Clare f p. relation, 
a relative or kinsman in humble circumstance* (also 
transf .) ; p. white (see White sb.). Hence PooT- 
nesa, the quality or condition of being p. ME, 

PooT-box. Also fpoor’a box. 1621. A 
money-box (esp. in a church) for gifts towards 
the relief of the poor. 

Poorhouse (pu» jhaue). Also poorabouse 
(Sc. and U.S.). 178 x. A house in which poor 
people in receipt of public charity are lodged. 
Poor John* poo r-john. 1585. [f. Poor 
+ J OHN.] Hake salted and dried for food ; 
often a type of poor fare. Obs. exc. Hist. 

Poore- lehn and Applf-pyes are all our fare i6xa. 

Poor-law (pO*Ml£). 175a. The law, or 

system of laws, relating to the support of pau- 
pers at the public expense. b. attrib ., as p, 
bill , officer, etc. ; p. parish : see Parish a. 
Pooayi(pG»‘jli%adv. anda. ME. [f. Poor 
a. + -X.Y K] In a poor manner or condition, 
A. adv. x. In a state of poverty or indigence ; 
necessitously. Now somewhat rare, late ME. 

With deficiency of some desirable quality , 
scantily, defectively ; in mean style, humbly ; 
in an inferior way, rather badly ; not highly, 
with low estimation ME. t3- Meanly, shabbily 
1723. +4. Abjectly, humbly ; despicably ; 

mean-spiritedly -1811. B. adj. Chiefly colloq. 
In a poor state of health ; unwell, indisposed. 
(Always predicative.) 1750. 

A. a. Poo rely content is better then richlyc coue- 
tous Greene, s. Long linen of poorly-lighted streets 
Dickens. 3. *Twas p. done, unworthy of your self 
Otway. 4. He, instead of opposing.. did p. go on 
board himself, to ask what De Ruyter would have 
Pkpys. B. His wife had . . been p. Macaulay. Hence 
Poo'rlyiah a. somewhat p. (rare). 

Poor man . ME. i. /*/. A man who is 
poor (in any sense) ; esp. a man who is indi- 
gent or needy, or who belongs to the class of 
the poor. a. Poor man of mutton (Sc. colloq.) : 
the remains of a shoulder of mutton, broiled 
1818. 

a 1 think, landlord. .1 could eat a morsel of a poor 

man Storr. 

Combs. : poor man's mustard : see Mustard 9 b j 
poor man’s weather-glass, the pimpernel. Ana- 
gallis ars’-nrit, from its rinsing its flowers before rain. 

PooT-rate. Also fpoor's rate. 1601. A 
rate or assessment for the relief or support of 
the poor. 

Poor -spirited, a. 1648. Having or show- 
ing a poor spirit ; deficient in spirit, cowardly. 
Hence Foo>r-apl‘ritedneaa. 

Poortith (pn*Mti}>). Sc. and n. dial. T508. 
fa. OF. povretei, * povre (eG : — L. paupertatem 
Poverty. I Poverty. 

Poor-Will. U.S. 1888. [In imitation of 
its note.] A bird of the N. American genus 
Phahenoptilus, esp. P. nuttalli. Cf. Whip* 
POOR-WILL. 

Pop (i*p), sbA late ME. [Echoic ; goes 
with Pop v.] i. An act of popping j now, a 
slight rap or tap. Obs. exc. dial, a, A short 
abrupt sound of explosion 159X. 8* A shot 

with a fire-arm 1657. b, slang. A pistol 1728. 

4. A name for any effervescing beverage, esp. 
ginger-beer, from the sound made when the 
cork is drawn (colloq.) 1812. 5. A mark mode 
by a slight rapid touch ; a dot ; a spot, a speck. 
17x8. 6. slang , The act of pawning 

x86o. 


j. fir. Prestige, you know, I always like to have a 
oat Freeman. 4 /*/., j D pawn. 

Po P <PPP)t sbA 186a. Colloq, abbrev. «f 
Popular concert. 

Pop (ppp), sbA 1865. [perh. from L. popina 


man), a (pass), an (l**d). v (cut), g (Fr. chsf). 9 (ever), ai (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what), p (gat), 
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dr Eng. lollipop stop, * the rooms having orig. 
been m the house of Mrs. Hatton, who kept 
such a shop A social club and debating so- 
ciety at Eton College, founded in i8ix. 

Pop, sb.h U.S, 1840. Shortened f. Poppa. 
Pop (vpp), v. late ME. [Echoic ; goes with 
Pop sb} t tnt., adv . ] x. trans. To strike with a 
slight rap or tap {dial.), 9. intr. To make a 
small quick explosive sound ; to burst or ex- 
plode with a pop 2576. 8* trans. To cause to 

go off with a pop ; to fire, let off, as an explo- 
sive or fire-arm (also Jig.) X595. 4* * nir ' To 

shoot, fire a gun {colloqJj 1735. b. trans. To 
shoot down ; to pick off with a shot 1762. 5. 
trans. To put promptly, suddenly, or unex- 
pectedly; usu. with down , in, on, out, up, into or 
out of [a place), etc. 1539. 8. To put (a ques- 

tion) abruptly; spec, to p, the question {slang or 
co Hog.), to propose marriage 1593. 7. slang. 

To put in pledge, to pawn 1731. 8. intr. To 

pass, move, go or come promptly, suddenly, or 
unexpectedly {up, down, in, out, between, etc.) 
1530. b. To p. off{ also off the hooks ) : to die 
{slanffi 1764. 

a. When the chestnuts popped in the ashes 1859. 

%. To A corn, to parch or roast Indian corn until it 
"pops’ open. 4. Popping at pheasants Barham. 5. 
She . . popt it into her mouth, and swallowed it all 
at once 166s. P. me down among your fashionable 
visitors Dickbns. 8. He that hath.. Popt in be- 
tweene th* election and my hopes Shaks. b. 1 am 
afraid 1 shall p. off just when my mind is able to run 
alone Kkats. Hence Po'pping vbl. sb. 165a. 

Pop (ppp), tnt., adv. i6ai. [See prec.] 
With (the action or sound of) a pop ; instanta- 
neously, abruptly; unexpectedly. 

1 heard it go p. {mod.). P. goes the sveaset, name 
of a country d.tnce in which these words were sung 
while one of the dancers darted under the arms of the 
olhern ; also the name of the tune. 

Pop-, usu. the verb in coinb. with a sb. or 
adv., meaning something that pops; rarely the 
sb. or adv, ; p.-eye, a bulging prominent eye ; 
hence *<yed a . ; -valve — Puppkt-valve ; 
-weed, the Bladderwort ; etc. 
n Popadam (pp’p&dam). i8ao. 

1 fam . contr. from paruppu-adam ‘lentil 
(Yule).] Small calces eaten with curries. 
Po-pHCom. US. 1858. [f. Pop v. 3 + Corn 
sb. 1 3/) a. Mai re or Indian corn parched till it 
bursts open and exposes the white inner part of 
the grain. b. A variety of maize suitable for 
popping. Also attrtb. 

Popel (p0up). [OE. pdpa, a. eccl L. 
papa, ad. late Gr. irdiras, irawas, var. of vdv- 
iras father], I. x. The Bishop of Rome, as 
head of the Roman Catholic Church. a. An 
effigy of the pope burnt on the anniversary of 
the Gunpowder Plot (Nov. 5), or at other times. 
Obs. or dial. 1673. p. a. trans f. Applied to the 
spiritual head of a non-Christian religion, late 
ME. b ,JLg, One who assumes, or is considered 
to have, a position or authority like that of the 
pope 1589. f 4. In early times. A bishop of the 
Christian Church; spec . in the Eastern Church, 
the title of the Bishop or Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria -185a 

9. b. Dr. McMUl..the present Low-Church p. of 

JL^Transf uses. t. A freshwater fish of the 
Perch family ; the Ruff 1653- *• A local name 

for various birds (e.g. the Puffin, the Bullfinch), 
from their colouring or stout form 1674. 

Comb . pope's nose » parson's nose. 

Pope ® (p^p). »66a. [a. Russ. » *pp- 
ad. WGer. *papo, ad. later Gr. vavav Papa *.] 
A parish priest of the Greek Church in Russia, 
Serbia, etc. 

Popedom (p0ta'pd»ra). [Late OE. pdpdom, 
f. p&pa Pope *; see -dom.J i. - Papact x. 
b. trams/. Applied to a position of supreme 
authority In any religious system ; also ironi- 
cally 1588. 9. - Papacy 9. 1641. b. An eosL 
polity resembling the papacy 1545* 

1. b. The p. of Patereoeter-Row *837. 
fPope^boIye. {sb,) late ME. [app. f. Pope 1 
+ Holy a., bat taken to represent F. pap* 
lard hypocritical.] Pretending to great holi- 
ness ; characterised by a show or pretence of 
piety. B. sb. Hypocrisy. Isle ME. 

Pope Joan* 1590. f After the fabulous fe- 
male pope Joan.] A card-game played by three 
or mors persons, with a ppek from which the 


1545 

eight of diamonds has been removed, the stakes 
being won by the players of certain cards. 
Popeling (pJo-plitj). 1561. [f. Pope * + 
■ling 1 x, 3.] fz. An adherent or the pope; a 
papist -1705. 9. A little or petty pope 1588. 
Popery (p^*pari). 1534. [f. Pope* + 

-ERY.] The doctrines, practices, and cere- 
monial associated with the pope; the papal 
system ; the Roman Catholic religion, or adhe- 
rence to it (A hostile term.) 

The cry of 1 No P.* is foolish enough in these days 
Carlylx. 

Pope's eye# 1673. The lymphatic gland 
surrounded with fat in the middle of a leg of 
mutton ; regarded as a tit-bit. 

Pope's bead. 1609. [From its appearance.] 
1. A species of Cactus, Melocactus communis , 
producing its flowers on a woolly cushion or 
head, beset with bristles and spines, a. Around 
brush or broom with a long handle, for sweep- 
ing ceilings, etc. ; called also Turk*s head 1834. 
Po p-gun, po-pgun, sb, 1663. [CPop/J.i 
or v, + Gun so,) x. A child’s toy; a tube from 
the mouth of which a tight-fitting pellet is ex- 
pelled with a pop by compressing the air in the 
tube with a piston. Also attrib, a. A small, in- 
efficient, or antiquated fire-arm {contempt.) 1849. 


pap{p)agallus, mod. Gr. irairaydAAos. The form 
in -gat, -gay, is app. an assimilation to the name 
of the jay, med. U gains , Pr. and ONF. gai.\ 
1. A parrot. Obs. or arch, a. A representation 
of a parrot ; esp. as a heraldic charge or bearing 
ME. 3. The figure of a parrot fixed on a pole 
as a mark to shoot at. Obs. exc. Hist. 1548. 
4 .fig. Taken as a type of vanity or empty con- 
ceit, and thus applied contemptuously to a per* 
son ; cf. Parrot 2. 1528. tfi. The prevailing 
colour of the green parrot ; a shade of green ; 
also attrib. -1865. 6. A local name of the 

green woodpecker 1833. 

4. As pert and as proud a* any p. Scott. 

Popish (pdb-pij ), a. 1590. [f. Pope 1 + 

-1SH. ] fi. Of or pertaining to the pope; papal 
-1567. s. Of or pertaining to popery; of or 
belonging to the Church of Rome; papistical. 
(In hostile use.) 1528. Hence Po'piah-ly adv.. 

Poplar (pp*plkx). [ME. Popler, a. OF. 
poplier , F. p* up Her, £. L» populus poplar + -ter 
(. — L. -arius) forming names of trees.] 1. A 
tree of the genus Populus, comprising large 
trees of rapid growth, some species remarkable 
for tremulous leaves; also, the timber of this 
tree. The Black P., White P., Lombardy P., 
and Trembling P. or Aspen are the familiar 
European species. b. Applied to other trees 
resembling the poplar in some respect ; esp. the 
Tulip-tree (also Tulip-P.) of N. America ( Lirio- 
dendron Tulipifera) 1766. 8* attrib. late ME. 

Poplin (poplin). 1710. [ad. F. popeline, 
for earlier papeline, ad. It. papalina adj. fern, 
papal ; so named because made at Avignon, a 
papal town until 1791. ] A mixed woven fabric, 
consisting of a silk warp and worsted weft, and 
having a corded surface; now made chiefly in 
Ireland. Hence Popline'tte, a woollen or linen 
fabric in imitation of p. x86x. 

Popliteal (ppplrtfil), a. 1786. [f.mod.L. 
popliteus + -al. J Anat. Pertaining to, situated 
in, or connected with the ham, or the hollow at 
the back of the knee ; as p. artery , tendons ( 
hamstrings), etc. 

Po*ppa. U.S. colloq. 1909. — Papa *. 
Popper (pp’pw), sb. 1750. [f. Pop v . + 
-kr 1.] i. A gun, fire-arm, or the like ; spec . a 
pistol (slang). 9. A utensil for popping ' corn’ 
(maize). U.S. 1875. 

Poppet Cpp-pet). [ME. poptt, -etu (ult.) 
dim. of Romanic *pupP* for L. fupa a girl ; 
also, a doll, puppet The earlier form of Pup- 
pet.] 1. A small or dainty person ; now, usu., 
a term of endearment ; darling, pet +9. A 
doll -1799- ta. - Puppet sb. 3, 3 b. ~X745« 4- 
One of the upright pieces in a turning-lathe, in 
which the eentres are fixed on which the work 
turns; a lathe-head 1665. b. - Puppet-valve 
187c 5. Naut. Applied to short pieces of wood, 
used for various purposes ! esp, a. stout vertical 
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squared pieces placed beneath a ship's hull to 
support her in launching ; b. pieces on the gun* 
wale of a boat, forming the rowlocks 1793. 
Po*ppet-hea«d, 1665. X. - prec. 4. 9 * 
Mining. • HEAD-GEAR 3. (Often in pi. la 
same sense,) 1874. 

Poppied (Wpid), a. 1805. [L Poppy sb. + 
-ed*.J 1. Having, or affected by, the sleep- 
inducing quality of the poppy; slumberous, 
drowsy, narcotic. a. Filled or adorned with 
poppies 1818. 

s. The p. sleep, the end of all Swinbubnb. 

Po*ppmg-creaae. 1774. [f. Popping vbL 
sb., prob. in sense ‘striking* + Crease sb . 9 a .1 
Cricket. A line drawn four feet in front of and 
parallel to the wicket, within which the batsman 
must stand. 

Popple (p?*p’l)> l Now dial, and U.S. 
[late OE. popul L , ME popul, ad. L. populus 
poplar.] — Poplar. 

Popple (pp*p'l),xA* Now local, [late ME. 1 
perh. a Rom. representative of L. papaver. ] 
x. - Cockle sb . 1 x. tb. — Cockle sb . 1 a. 
-1644. 9. Extended to the Com Poppy, Char- 
lock, etc., and their seeds 1855. 

1. b. That malicious one did sow p. among tbs 
good Wheat 1644. 

Popple (prpl), *8.® *875. [Goes with 
next/] An act or oondition of poppling; a 
rolling or tossing of water in short tumultuous 
waves; a strong ripple. Hence Po*pply <a. 
broken, choppy, ripply. 

Poi>ple (jy-p’l), v. ME. [Prob. imitative.] 
intr. To roll or tumble about ; to bubble up} 
to ripple ; to toss to and fro in short waves. 

Poppy (prpO* [° E * P°P m Z> a PP- ^pr. * 

WGer. *papdg, +popag, altered from 'papa* 
- pop. L. *papavum , alteration of L. papaver 
poppy. The ending was subseq. weakened to 


propel 

petals of various colours, and roundish capsules 
containing numerous small round seeds. 9. 
With qualifying words, applied to various species 
of Papaver ox other genera of Pnpavcraccx ME 
3. The plant or its extract used in pharmacy 
1604. 4 .fig. With reference to the narcotio 
qualities of the plant 1591. 

Sleepy poppies Dkydbn. The blushing p. with a 
crimson hue Prior, a. Californian P., PlatysU* 
mon caU/bmicMS and the genus Eschecholteia; Corn, 
Field I*., the common wild p. of cornfields, Papaver 
rhaeeu, with bright scarlet flowers, or any other 
species growing in corn t Horn P., Horned P., any 
plant of the genus Glaudum, distinguished by lU 
long horn-like capsules g Iceland P., see Iceland 1 ! 
Prickly P., Argemone mexicana , with yellow ox 
white flowers and prickly leaves and capsules, 
n. - Poppy-hbad 3. late ME. 
attrib. and Comb. 1 p.-bee. a kind of upholster**- 
bee {Antkocofia pafefoerit) which lines its cells with 
the petals of poppies t -colour, a bright scarlet; P. 
Day, the anniversary of Armistice Day, 1 1 Nov. 19x8, 
commemorated by wearing an artificial red poppy (a 
Flanders poppy) made by disabled ex-service men m 
aid of Earl Haig's British Legion Appeal Fund. 
Poppycock (pirpikpk). U.S. slang. 1863. 
Nonsense, rubbish. 

Po ppy-hea d. 1585. L The capsule of the 
poppy. Also attrib. a. Arch. An ornamental 
finisu, often richly carved, at the top of the end 
of a seat in a church. Also attrib. 1839. 

Po-ppy-seed. late ME X# The, or a, seed 
of the poppy. te. As a measure of length, 
varying from to J* of an inch -1729. 
Poppywort (pp-piwfiit). 1846. [f. Poppy 
sb. + Wort.] a. Lindley's name for plants of 
the N.O. Pafaveracem. b. Satin P., Meconopsis 
Wallichiana . 

Po’p-shop. slang. 1779. [£. Pop v. 7 + 
Shop sb.) A pawnbroker’s shop. Also attrib. 
Populace (pfpWlA). 1579. [a. F., ad. It# 
pofolaccio , -asto, f. popoto People + pejorative 
suffix •accio, •ammo -L. -smu.] The mass of 
the people of a community,' as dist from the 
titled, wealthy, or educated desses ; {contempt.) 
the mob, the rabble. 

T* accommodate.. the Pe e r ea , and please the Popn- 
laise Damwu So tPo’pulacy, the p. 1 also, popo- 
lousnees ; popular government, democracy. 
Popular (pfpitfUi), eu {sb.) 1490. [ad. L. 
pofularis, f. populus people.] 1. Law. Affecting, 
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POPULARITY 

concerning, or open to all or any of the people; 
public ; esp. in action p. a. Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting of the common people, or the 
people as a whole ; constituted or carried on by 
the people 1548. tb. Plebeian -1691, t$- 

Full of people; populous; crowded -x8xx. 4. 
Adapted to the understanding, taste, or means 
of ordinary people X573. tft* Studious of, or 
designed to gain, tne favour of the common 
people; devoted to the cause of the people 
-1771. 0. Finding favour with the people, or 

with many people; favourite, acceptable, pleas- 
ing 1608. 7. Prevalent among, or accepted by, 
the people generally; common, general; t(of 
sickness) epidemic 1603. 

1. P. action , brought by one of the public to re- 
cover some penalty given by statute to any one who 
chooses to sue for it Wharton, a P. tumults Hume. 
A completely p. election 1833. 4. In a p. style which 
boys and women could comprehend Macaulay. The 
foundation of the P. Concerts in 1859. 1902. All seats 
at p. prices (mod,). 5, The first acts of an usurper 

are always p. Goldsm. 6. The p. Preachers i8xa. 
7. Sir, that 's a p. error, decciues many B. Jons. 

B. ad sol. or as sb. (from sense 3). ta. In 
collective sense, or//.; the populace; the com- 
mon people, the commons -1633. b. Short for 
p. concert 1885. Hence Po*pular-ly adv., -ness 
(rare). 

Popularity (pppixflarrTti). 1548. [ad. F. 
popularity, ad. L. popular it as, {. popu laris 
Popular ; see -ity.J ti. Popular or demo- 
cratic government -1701. ta. The principle of 
popular government ; democracy -1689. ta. 
The action or practice of courting popular fa- 
vour -1715. 4. The fact or condition of being 

admired, approved, or beloved by the people, 
or by many people 1601. t5- «■ Populous- 

NESS (rrtr^-1720. 

a. The spirit of p. end republican isme 1689. 3. P. 

Is a courting the favour of the people by undue prac- 
tices 1697. 4. His popularitio gained him a Consul- 

chip 1601. 

Popularize (pp-pitfl&raiz), v. 1797. [£ 

Popular a. + -IZE. J trans . To make popular, 
a. To cause to be generallyknown and accepted, 
liked, or admired! b. To render democratic 
1831. c. To present (a technical subject, etc.) 
in a popular form 1836. 

a. To preserve their power they must popularise 
themselves 1835. C. Engaged in . .popularising his- 
tory or science 1B7*. Hence Po'pulariza*tion. 
Po*pularixer. 

Po-pulate, ppl. a. Obs. exc. poet. 1574. [ad. 
late L. fopulatus, populare to inhabit.] Peopled. 
Populate (pp-pi«l*it), V. 1578. ft. L. popu - 
lat- Populate ppl. a. : see -ate *.] 1. trans. 

a. To inhabit, form the population of (a coun- 
try). b. To supply (a country) with inhabi- 
tants ; to people, a. intr. Of people : To grow 
in numbers by propagation (rare) 162c 3. 

intr . (for refi.) To become populous. U.S. rare. 
1796. Hence Po*pulator, one who or that which 
populates or peoples. 

Population (pppidlrujbn). 157a [ad. late 
L. populationcm population, f. populart to 
Populate.] *fi. concr. An inhabited place 
-1613. 9. The degree in which a place is popu- 
lated or inhabited ; hence, the total number of 
its inhabitants. Also trans/. 161a. 3. The 

action or process of peopling a place or region ; 
increase of people 1776. 

s. P. .. increases in a geometrical ratio, subsistence 
in an arithmetical ratio Malthus. 3. The p. of the 
province was extremely rapid 1796. 

Populin (pp’pitflin). 1838. [ad. F. popu - 
line, f. L. populus poplar ; see -IN Chem. A 
white crystalline substance, C^HaaOs* obtained 
from the aspen ( Populus tremula). 

Populist (pp-pi/Jlist). 1899. [f. L. populus 
people + -IST.J i w An adherent of a political 
party formed in the U. S. in Feb. 1892. having 
for its objects the public control of railways, 
limitation of private ownership of land, free 
coinage of silver and increased issue of paper- 
money, a graduated income-tax, etc. a. A 
member of a Russian socio-political party advo- 
cating a form of collectivism 1895. 

X. A people's party,— Populists as. .they are called 
1893. So Po’puliam, the political doctrine or prin- 
ciple of the Populists 1893. 

Populous (pf- pifTUs), a. 1449. [ad. L, 
populous. L populus people ; see-ous.] x. Full 
of people ; thickly inhabited ; fully occupied. 
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‘b. Of a time or season: Productive, prolific 
1789. +3. Of a body of people : Numerous, 

abundant -1662. 3. « Popular a. in various 

senses. Obs. exc. poet. 1592. 

1. A continuall p. Market Purchas. P. districts 
1880, s. Furnished with a p. army Hall. Hence 
Po*puloua-ly adv., -nesa. So tPopulo’sity, 
populousness. 

Porbeagle (pp k j,bf:g , l). 1758. [Origin 
unkn. ; orig. Cornish dial] A shark of the 
genus Lamna, esp. L. comubica , sometimes 
xo feet in length, and having a pointed snout; 
a mackerel-shark. 

Porcelain (rousl/h, po»u-). 1530. [a. F. 
porcelaine , ad. It. porcellana , f. pore el la , dim. 
of porca ; ult. etym. unkn.] x, A fine kind of 
earthenware, having a translucent body and a 
transparent glaze ; *= China 1 II. a. An article 
or vessel made of porcelain ; a piece of porce- 
lain. Use. in pi. 1604. 3. The Cowrie (Cyprxa 
moneta ). Only in p. shell '. 1601. 4. attrib . 
or a sadj. Made of porcelain or china 1598 ; fig. 
like porcelain ; fine, fragile ; superfine 1638. 

1. fig. The precious p. of human clay Byron. 4. A 
maid who had broken a p. cup Johnson. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. cement, a cement for 
mending china or glass ; -clay, the clay used in the 
manufacture of p. ; china-clay, kaolin 1 -crab, a crab 
of the genus Porccllana, so called from its smooth 
and polished shell; p. jasper™ Porcellanite ; p. 
shell: see sense 3; p. tower, a famous tower at 
Nankin in China, covered with p. tiles. Hence 
Po*rceiainize v. trans. to convert into p. or a sub- 
stance of the same nature. Po’rcelaiuouB a. = 
next. 

Porcellaneous (po»Jselri-n/3s), a. 1799. [f. 
It. porcellana Porcelain + -eousJ Of the 
nature of or resembling porcelain. So Porcel- 
lanoua (poise-lftnas) a. 

Porcellanite (poise dAnait). 1796. [a. G. 
porzellanit , i.porzellan Porcelain -r-xV-lTE 1 .] 
Min. A hard naturally-baked clay, somewhat 
resembling jasper ; also called porcelain jasper. 
Porch (p5»JtJ\ ME. [a. F. porcht : — L. 
porticus colonnade, gallery, porch.] x. An ex- 
terior structure forming a covered approach to 
the entrance of a building ; sometimes applied 
to an interior space serving as a vestibule. Also 
transf and fig. ta. A colonnade, portico, 
cloister -1687. b. U.S. A verandah 1840. 3. 

spec. The P., the Painted Porch (Gr. otool 
noucZXrj), a public ambulatory in the agora of 
ancient Athens, to which Zeno the philosopher 
and his disciples resorted; hence ( ol rrjs oroas, 
those of the porch), the Stoic school, the Stoic j 
philosophy 1670. 

1. Of hewen stone the p. was fayrely wrought 
Sfknser. a. They stay tor me In Pompcyes P. 
Shaks. 

Porcine (p/Msain), a. 1656. Tn. F .porcin, 
-e, ad. L. porcinus swinish.] 1. Of or consist- 
ing of swine ; related to or resembling the swine, 
a. Like that of a hog ; swinish, hoggish 1660. 
Porcupine (pjPikixfpain), sb. [late ME. 
porke despyne, porkebyn , etc., a. OF. pore espin ; 
f. pore : — L. porcus hog, pig + espin, ipin , deriv. 
of L. spina thorn.] x. A rodent quadruped 
of the genus Hystrix or family Hystricidse, 
having the body and tail covered with defensive 
erectile spines or quills ; formerly supposed to 
shoot or dart its spines at an enemy, b. A 
figure of this animal, esp. as a device 1578. a. 
fig- *594* 8* Applied to machines having nu- 

merous projecting spikes or teeth ; esp. an appa- 
ratus for heckling flax, worsted, or cotton ; a 
kind of masher used in brewing 1869. 4. a. « 

P. ant-eater ; b. «* P.fish 1875. 

*. Like Quiiles vpon the fretfull Porpentlne Shaks. 
attrib. and Comb., as p. ant-eater, an Australian 
monotremate mammal (Echidna hystrix ), having 
spines ; p. crab, a Japanese crab (Litkodes hystrix ), 
having spiny carapace and limbs; p. flub,* fish b ft v- 
ing the skin covered with spines, as Diodon kystrixx 
a sea-porcupine; p. graaa, (<*) Triodia irritans and 
other species, of Australia, with stiff sharp-pointed 
leaves: (*) Stipa spartea , of the western U. S., with 
long stiff awns j p.-wood, the wood of the coco 
palm, which when cut across shows vanegated mark- 
ings like those of a porcupine-quill. 

Pore (p6ei), sb. late ME. [a. F. f ad. L. 
porus , a. Gr. xrbpot passage, pore, j 1. A minute 
opening or orifice (usu. one imperceptible to 
the unaided eye) through which fluids (rarely 
solids) pass or may pass. a. In an animal body 
esp. applied to those in the skin. b. fig*, esp- 
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in phr. at every p. 163a. c. In a plant (or vege- 
table substance); as the stomata in the epi- 
dermis of leaves, etc. late MEL d. In inanimate 
bodies or substances, late MEi ta. A passage, 
channel, canal, duct (rare) -1615. 

x. b. 1 see him chafe and fret at every p. Dickens. 

Pore (p5«)» v. [ME. purest, pouren\ origin 
unkn. ) i« intr. a. To look intently or fixedly 
(in, on, upon, at, over ) ; to search for or into 
something by gazing. (Now always with ad- 
mixture of sense b.) b. To look at something 
(usu. a book) with fixed attention, in the way 
of stndy; to be absorbed in reading or study 
(Const, on, upon , (now chiefly) over), late M E. 
c. To meditate, muse, or think intently upon 
something. Const, on, upon, over, late ME. 
fa. To look closely, as a near-sighted person ; 
to peer -1862. 3. trans. To bring into some 

state by poring 1593. 

x. b. Instead of pouring on a booke, you shall holde 
the plough Lyly. 3 Phr. fTtf p. one's eyes out . to 
ruin ones eyes by close reading. Hence Po*rer. 
PoTingly adv. 

Po-rgo, paTgO. [Sp., Pg.] The sea bream. 
Porgy ip^-igi). Also paugie. 1725. [Of 
obsc. and app. various origin. Cf.prec.J U.S . 
Applied to various sea-fishes, chieny N. Amcr. 
species of Sparidse or Sea Breams, but also 
locally to fishes of other families. 

|| Pornera (porWera), sb.pl. 1843. [mod.L., 
neut. pi. of porifer, f. L. porus PoRE + - fer 
bearing.] Zool. The Sponges, reckoned as a 
elass or main division of Calenterata , charac- 
terized by having the body-wall perforated by 
numerous inhalant pores. Hence Pori feran a. 
belonging or relating to the P.; sb. a member 
of the P. 

fPo-riness. 1653. [f. Pory + -ness.] Poro- 
sity ; also concr . a porous part -1676. 

Porism (p6»*riz'm, ppT-L late ME. [ad. L. 
porisma, a. Gr. irbptaua, i. iroplfriv to carry, 
deduce, f. 1 rbpos way.] Math. A kind of geo- 
metrical proposition; app. one arising during 
the investigation of some other proposition, 
either by immediate deduction from it ( — 
Corollary sb. 1), or by consideration of some 
special case in which it becomes indeterminate. 
So Porisnratic a . pertaining to or of the nature 
of a p. Also Poristic (poirstik) a. 1704. 

Porite (p0»T9it). 1828. [ad. mod.L. Porites, 
f. Gr. n 6 pos passage, pore, or irupos calcareous 
stone; see Madrepore and -ite \] Zool. A 
coral of the genus Porites or family Poritidse of 
perforate sclerodermatous corals. 

Pork(poBik). ME. la. Y.porc : — L. porcus 
swine.] 1. A swine, a nog, a pig. Sometimes 
dist. from a pig or young swine. Obs. exc. Hist. 
late ME. a. The (fresh) flesh of swine used as 
food MR 3. U.S. slang. Money, position, 
etc. for a district, obtained from the (Federal) 
government ; also transf. Cf. p.-barrrl. 1916. 

Comb. : p. -barrel spec. ( 17 ..S . slang), ihe Federal 
treasury viewed as a source of grants for local pur- 
poses; -butcher, one who slaughters pigs for salef 
•pie, a pie of pastry enclosing minced p. { (in full,/.- 
pie hat) a hat with a flat crown and a brim turned up 
all round, worn by women c 1855-65. 

Porker (p6®'jksi). 1657. [f. prec. + -kr 1 1.] 
A young hog fattened for pork ; also, any pig 
raised for food. 

Porket Now dial. 1554. [a. 

ONF. porket , OF. porchet, dim. of pore Pork.] 
A small or young pig 01 hog ; dial. ~ prec. 
Porkling (p5« jklig). 154a. [f. Pork + 
-Ling *.] A small or young pig 1570. tb. 
Applied to a person. Also a/trio. -1602. 
Po-rkwood. 1880. [f. Pork + Wood jAI 
a. A bush or small tree (Kigellaria capensts J 
found in the warmer parts of Africa ; b. Pisonia 
obtusata, the Plgeon-wood t Beef-wood, or Cork- 
wood of the W. Indies. 

Pornocracy (ppjnp-krSsi). i860, [f. Gr, 
irSpvrj harlot + -CR acv. J Dominating influence 
of harlots; spec, the government of Rome during 
the first half of the tenth century. 

P ornographer (p/in/’gr&fai). 1850. [f. 
Gr. nopvoypa«pot writing of harlots + -EH *.] One 
who writes of prostitutes or obscene matters. 
Pornographic (pjfrn^grarfik), a. 1880. [f. 
as prec. + -IC. ) Of, pertaining to, or of the nae 
ture of pornography ; dealing in the obscene. 
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Pornography (ppjnp*gr&fi). 1864. [f. as 
prec. + -Y.] Description of the life, manners, 
etc. of prostitutes and their patrons ; hence, the 
expression or suggestion of obscene or unchaste 
subjects in literature or art. 

Poroplastic (ppro- t pBwplae'stik), a. 1879. 
[f. Gr. ircjpo? Poke + Plastic.] Both porous 
and plastic ; applied to a kind of porous felt, 
plastic when heated, becoming stiff when cold, 
used for splints and other surgical appliances. 
Poroscopy (porp-skopi). 1931. [f. Pore 
sb. + -(o)scopy.] The examination of the pores 
as a means of identification. Hence Porosco*- 
pic a . 

Porosity (porp-sfti). late ME. [ad. med.L. 
porontas, f. L. type *porosus Porous ; see -ity. ] 
The quality or fact of being porous; porous 
consistence, b. cotter . A porous part or struc- 
ture ; an interstice or pore 1597. 

Porous (p 5 a*rag), a. late M E. [ad. L. type 
*porosus, {. porus Pore sb.; see -ous.] Full of 
pores ; having minute interstices through which 
water, air, light, etc. may pass. Alsoyff. 

P. plaster, a plaster having numerous small holes 
pierced through it so as to enable it to lie smoothly. 
Hence Po*rous-ly cuiv . ; -ness, porosity. 

Porp ^ntine, obs. f. Porcupine. 

Porphyr-, porphyro-, repr. Gr. rrop<pvp(o-, 
comb, stein of 1 i 6 p<pvpos purple ; a formative 
element in senses ' purple ’ and 4 porphyry ’ as 
in Porphyra'ceons, a , (rare) of the nature of 
or allied to porphyry; porphyritic, etc. Po.-r- 
phyrogene'tic, a. producing or generating por- 

P FfSj.hyrt.n (ppjfi-ri&n), a. (sb.) 1593. [f. 
L. Porphyrins {a. Gr. Jloppvpios), proper name 
(f. 1 r 6 p<pvpos purple) + -anus -an.] Of or per- 
taining to Porphyrius or Porphyry, the neo- 
Platonic philosopher and antagonist of Christi- 
anity (A. D. 233 -c 306), or to his doctrines. 

P. scale or tree, a definition of man in the form of 
a kind of genealogical table or tree, displaying the 
series of subaltern genera to which he may be assigned 
below the summum genus substance , and the diffe- 
rentim by which each su halter n genus is distinguished 
within the genus next above it. 

B. sb. A disciple or follower of Porphyry 1678. 

|| Porphyrio (ppifiTifl). 1609. [L., ad Gr. I 
voptpvp'touv the purple coot.] Omit A. A name 
given by the ancients to the purple coot; taken 
bv Brisson as name of the genus Rallidx in- 
cluding this. 

Porpbyrite ( npuflroit), sb. 1577. [ad. L. 

porpkyritcs. ad. Gr. vopspvplrrjs adj. like purple, 
w. KiOos stone of this colour, porphyry, f. 

1 Tofnpvpoi purple ; see -ite 1 2 b.] ft. «■ POR- 
PHYRY 1 . -1736. a. Alin. « Porphyry 2. 1796. 
Porphyritic (ppifiri-tik), a. late ME. [ad. 
med.L. porphyriticus, f. L. porphyrites Por- 
phyrite.] Of or pertaining to the porphyry 
of the ancients ; of the nature or structure of 
the porphyry of modem mineralogists; spec . 
containing distinct crystals or crystalline par- 
ticles embedded in a compact ground-mass. 
So Porphyri’tical a., *Iy adv. 

Porphyrogenite (-p-dgenait). Obs. exc. in 
L. form. 1614. [ad. med.L. porphyrogenitus, 
ad. late Gr. nofupvpoyivyijros, f. Gr. vroptpvpo - 
P0RPHYR(0- + yeyrrfrbs born.] Orig., one 
bom of the imperial family at Constantinople, 
and (as is said) in a chamber called the Por- 
phyra (voppvpa). Hence, a child born after his 
father's accession to the throne ; and, vaguely, 
one born * in the purple ’ ; see Purple sb. 

Hence Porphyroge*nitiafn, the doctrine of sue* 
cession in a royal family which prefers a son burn 
after his father's accession to one bom before. Por- 
phyrogeniture, the condition of being born ' in the 
purple * (see above). 

Porphyrold (p^jflroid), sb. (a.) 1796. [f. 
Porphyr(o- + -oid.] Geoi etc. A. sb . A rock 
resembling porphyry or of porphyritic struc- 
ture. B, adj. Resembling porphyry 1708. 
Porphyry (ppufiri). late ME. [ult. from 
Gr. v 6 ptf>vpot adj. purple, rtop<pvpa sb. the 
purple*whelk, and its dye ; but the stone was 
called in Gr. vofxpvplrrjs, L. porphyrites, whence 
Porphyrite.] z. A beautiful and very hard 
rock quarried anciently in Egypt, composed of 
crystals of white or red plagioclase felspar em- 
bedded in a fine red ground-mass, by modern 
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poets often used vaguely, in the sense of a 
beautiful red stone taking a high polish, a. 
Geol. and Min . a. A rock consisting of a com- 
pact base of felspathic or other unstratified 
rock containing scattered crystals of felspar of 
contemporary age 1796. b. gen. Any unstrati- 
fied or igneous rock having a homogeneous 
base in which crystals of one or more minerals 
are disseminated 1813. 

Comb. : p. chamber, a room in the palace of the 
Emperors at Byzantium ; p.-shell, a shell of the 
genus Mure x, esp. that from which the purple dye 
was obtained. 

Porpoise (p£*jpas). [ME. porpays, - peys , 
-poys, a. OH', porpeis , -*ois * L. type *porcus 
piscis, lit. hog-fish or fish-hog. In the x8th c. 
the form porpus was prevalent.] A small ce- 
taceous mammal (Phocxna communis ) about 
five feet in length, blackish above and paler 
beneath, having a blunt rounded snout not pro- 
duced into a 4 beak * as the dolphin’s. Hence 
extended to other small cetaceans. (Formerly 
also. hkefish, as collect, sing.) Hence Po*rpoiae 
v. intr. spec, of aircraft: to make a series of 
plunges when taking off or landing 1930. 
Porraceous (ppr/ijos), a. 1605. [f. L. 

porraceus f. porncm leek ; see -aceous. J Of 
the nature or colour of the leek ; leek-green. 

Porrect (p^re'kt), a. 1819. [ad. L~ porrec - 
tus\ see next.] Zool. Stretched out or forth; 
extended, esp. forward. 

Porrect (p^re’kt), v. late ME. [f. I- por- 
rect-, porrigere , f. por- ■=■ pro- forth + regere to 
stretch, direct.] z. trans. To stretch out, ex- 
tend (usu., a part of the body). Now only in 
Nat. Hist. a. To put forward, tender (a docu- 
ment, etc.) ; to produce for examination or cor- 
rection. Obs. exc. in eccl. law. 1774. So Por- 
re'etion, textension (rare) ; proffering ; presen- 
tation (now only Peel.) 

Porret (pp-ret). Now only dial. [ME. 
poret, -ette, a. OF. poret leek, f. I* porrum leek 
+ dim. suffix -et -et.] A young leek or onion. 
Porridge (ppiidg), sb. 153a. [Altered f. 
Pottage. In Sc. and Eng. dial., usu. collec- 
tive pi.] ti. Pottage made by stewing vege- 
tables, herbs, or meat, often with a thickening 
of pot-barley, etc. -1805. a. A soft food made 
by stirring oatmeal (or other meal or cereal) 
into boiling water for milk) ; often disL as oat- 
meal p., wheatmeal p., rice p. 1643. 3 - Jig- A 

conglomeration, a hotchpotch ; unsubstantial 
stuff 1642. 

Provb. phr. To keep one's breath to cool one's to 
reserve one's advice, etc. for one’s own use. 

Comb. : p.-p&n, a double pan in which p. is 
made j -pot, the pot In which p. is cooked ; -stick, 
a stick used for stirring p, 

|| PorrigO (pjfrai’go). 1706. [L., «= ‘scurf'.] 
Path . A name for several diseases of the scalp 
characterized by scaly eruptions. So Porri*- 
ginotxs a. affected with p. 

Porringer (pp*rindgoi). 1522. [Alteration 
of potager, going with porridge from pot age. For 
the n cf. messenger , passenger .] A small basin 
or the like, from which soup, porridge, child- 
ren's food, etc. is eaten. b. A hat resembling 
a porringer (Joe.) 1613. 

Port (p 5 *Jt), sbJ- [OE., ad. L.portus haven, 
harbour. J 1. A place by the shore where ships 
may run in for shelter from storms, or to load 
and unload ; a harbour, a haven. a. A town 
possessing a harbour to which vessels resort to 
load or unload, from which they start or at 
which they finish their voyages ; spec, a place 
where customs officers are stationed to super- 
vise the entry of goods OE. *f*3. The five ports 
«• Cinque Forts. Also the barons of the 
Cinque Ports. -1631. 

1 To set me safe ashore in the first p. where we 
arrived Swift, fig. Doubt was expressed .. as to the 
possibility of the measure reaching p. this year 1870. 
a. Free A,.. a p. open and free for merchants of all 
nations to load and unload their vessels in.. .Free P. 
is also used for a a total exemption and franchise, .for 
goods imported into a state, or those of the growth 
of the country exported. Chambers. Close ports . 
those which lie np rivers Smyth. 

Comb. : p.-b&r, (a) a shoal or bank across the en- 
trance to e p. t (b) (b Boom sb.i 3 j -bound a,, de- 
tained in p. by contrary winds, etc. ; -charge, -duty, 
harbour-due (see Haaboub sb. 1 ) j .pay, wages due 
for time during which one's ship Is detained in p. 


PORTABLE 

Port, sb .2 Obs . exc. Hist L or in Comb. 
[OE. port « MF 1 ., MDu. port town, burgh, 
city. In origin, the same word either as prec. 
or as next.] tA town ; perh. spec, a walled town, 
or a market town ; but identified with burh as 
a rendering of L. civitas -ME. b. at t rib. and 
Comb., as Pokt-REEVE, etc. OE, 

Port (p6»Jt), sb* [ME. porte, port, a. F. 
ports : — L. porta door, gate. OE. had irregu- 
larly port m.] 1. A gate or gateway ; from 

14th c., usu. that of a city or walled town. Now 
chiefly Sc. OE. a. Naut. a. An opening in the 
side of a ship for entrance and exit, and for the 
loading and discharge of cargo. b. Each of 
the apertures in a ship of war through which 
cannon were pointed ; now, an aperture for the 
admission of light and air. late ME. c. The 
shutter of a port-hole; a port -lid 1627. 3. 

Mech . An aperture for the passage of steam, 
gas, or water; esp. in a steam-engine, for the 
passage of steam into or out of the cylinder, a 
steam-p. 1839. 4. The curved mouthpiece of 

some bridle-hits 1587. 

1. Him 1 accuse : The City Ports by this hath 
enter'd Shaks. fig. O poll tab a Perturbation 1 . .that 
keep’st the Ports of Slumber open wide To many a 
watchfull Night Shaics. 

attrib. and Comb. % as p.-bit (sense 4), a bridle-bit of 
which the mouth is curved into an arch ; also called 
p.-mouth *, -piece, an obsolete kind of ship's gun ; 
•rope, a rope for raising and lowering a port-lid | 
•stopper, a revolving shutter for closing a p. in a 
turret-ship; -way = sense 3. Hence Po*rted a. having 
ports or gate:, {rare). 

Port (pfc*jt), sb* late ME. [a. F . port a 
carrying, etc., vbl. sb. f. porter ; see Port w. 1 ] 

1. 1. The manner in which one bears oneself; 

external deportment ; carriage, bearing. b. 
fig. Bearing, purport (of a matter) 1368. 2. 

1 Style of living ; esp. a grand or expensive style ; 

state; hence transf. social position, station. 
Now rare or Obs. 1523. +b. transf. A train of 

attendants ; a retinue. Also fig. -1621. 

s. With them come9 a third of Regal p. Milt. a. 
The name and p. of gentlemen Scott. 

IL fz. The action of carrying; the fee or 
price of carrying ; carriage, postage -169a. 

2. Mil. [from phr. Port arms.) The position 
required by the order 4 Port arms * ; see Port 
v. 1 2. 1833. 

Port sb.6 (a.) 1543. [Origin obsc .1 

x. = Larboard i. (Often in phr. top., A-port.) 
a. attrib . or as adj. «■ Larboard 2. 1857. 

Port (p 5 «t), sbfi 1691. [Shortened f. 0 
Porto (wine), f. Oporto (Pg. O Porto , lit. ' the 
Port ’) a city of Portugal, the chief port of ship- 
ment for the wines of the country.] A strong 
dark -red wine of Portugal, having a sweet and 
slightly astringent taste. Also attrib. 

Port (po*Jt), sbJ Sc. 1721. [a. Gael. /or? 
tune.] A lively tune, a catch, an air. 

The pipe's shrill p. aroused each clan Scott. 

Pori v .! 1566. [a. F. porter L. 

portare.\ 1 1. tran\. To carry, bear, convey, 
bring -1711. a. Mil . To carry or hold (a pikew 
etc.) with both hands ; spec, to carry (a rifle or 
other weapon) diagonally across and close to 
the body, so that the barrel or blade is oppo- 
site the middle of the left shoulder ; esp. in tho 
command Port arms / 1625. 

x. To p. Books about to sell 1706. a. On the ap- 
proach of any person, the sentry will p. Arms, and 
call out Halt, who comes there? 1877. Hence 
PoTted ppl. a. held in the position of the port. 

Port (r 5 *Jt), ®. a 1580. [f. Port 

x. trans . in top. the helm, to put or turn it to 
the left side of the ship ; also ellipt. to p. a. 
intr. Of a ship : To turn or go to her port or 
left side 1890. 

|| Porta (pB« , it&). late ME. [L., a gate 5 
also applied to a part of the liver. See PORT 
j^.*] Anat. a- The transverse fissure of the 
liver, at which the portal vein, hepatic artery, 
etc. enter it ; the portal fissure. b. The vena 
porta or portal vein ; see Portal a. 

Portable (pfl.utab'1), a. late ME. [a. F.. 
ad. late L. portabilis ; see Port v. 1 and -ABLE., j 
z. Capable of being carried by hand or on the 
person ; capable of being moved from place to 
place ; easily carried or conveyed, to. Said of 
liquid substances congealed, and of gaseous 
substances liquefied, so as to be more con- 
veniently earned or transported 1753. ta.^f, 
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Bearable ; endurable -1653. tg. Capable of 
carrying ships or boats ; navigable -1696. 

1. A very convenient p. camera obecura 183 1. Jig, 
Thu p. Quality of Good-humour Stole. P. derrick, 
fttmace, steam engine, etc. modified movable forms 
of these, b. P. Soup.. P. Milk 1849. a How light 
and p. my pain seems now Shaks. Hence Porta* 
bility, Po'rt&bleneaa, the quality or state of be- 

Portage (pOs-JtW^), sb . 1 late ME. [a. F., 
- med.L. portaticum , also portagium, f. L. 
portfire to carry; see Port v . 1 and -age.] 
x. The action or work of carrying or transport- 
ing ; carriage 1440. tb. That which is carried 
or transported ; cargo ; freight ; baggage -1667. 
a. The cost of carriage; porterage; freight- 
charges ; talso, a due levied in connexion with 
the transport of goods. Obs. exc. Hist . 147a. 
tg. Naut, Burden of a vessel ; tonnage -17x0. 
4. In full, mariner's p . : A mariner’s venture, 
in the form of freight or cargo, which he was 
entitled to put on board, if he took part in the 
common adventure and did not receive wages ; 
the space allowed to a mariner for his own ven- 
ture or to be let by him for freight payable to 
him in lieu of wages; hence, in late use, a 
mariner's wages. Obsol. 1550. 

s. The cheapest Letter, that ever I paid p. for 
Donne. 4. Jig, Per . in. L 33. 

1L The carrying or transporting of boats and 
goods from one navigable water to another, as 
between two lakes or rivers. (Orig. U.S.) 
3698. b. A place at or over which such port- 
age is necessary 1698. 

tPortage, sb.* [f. Port sb* + -AGE.] Pro- 
vision of ports or port-holes Shaks. 

Po-rtage (pSv-atedg), v. 1864. [f. Port- 
age sb. 1 ] trans. To carry or transport (boats, 
goods, etc.) over land between navigable waters ; 
to convey over a portage. Also with the place 
(rapids, etc.) as obj. ; also absol. 
fPortague, -igue. 153a. [app. a false sing, 
deduced from porta-, porteguse (Portuguese 
B. 3), taken as a pi., as if port agues A A Portu- 
guese gold coin, the great ‘ erusaao ' , current 
in the 16th c. 

Portail (p5»*jt£il). 1483. [a- F. portail 
fafade of a church : — L. *poriaculum, dim. of 
porta gate. Confused with next. ] A rch . — next x . 

Portal (p5«*JtAl), sb. [ME. a. obs. F. por- 
tal gate, ad. med.L. portals, orig. adj. neut., 
f. L. porta ; see Port sb* and -AL.J 1 . A door, 
gate, doorway, or gateway, of stately or elabo- 
rate construction ; the entrance, esp. of a large 
or magnificent building. Hence often poet, for 
* door or * gate \ fa. A space within the door 
of a room, partitioned off. and containing an 
inner door ; also, such a partition itself -1703. 
8. at t rib 159a. 

x. The portals of Abbeville,.. are some of the finest 
specimens of this style 186a. Jig. As doth the blush- 
ing discontented Sunne, From out the fierie Portail 
of the East Shaks. 

Portal (p3«ut4l), a, 1845. [ad. med.L. 
portalis, f. porta gate.] Anat. Pertaining to 
the porta or transverse fissure of the liver. 

P vein, the vena porta, or great vein formed by the 
union of the veins from the stomach, intestine, and 
spleen, conveying blood to the liver, where it divides 
again into branches. Penal p. or reni-fortal vein, a 
vein similarly passing to the kidney and dividing 
into branches there, in many of the lower vertebrates. 

(1 Portame-nto. 1774. [It, lit. a carrying.] 
Mus. A gliding or passing continuously from 
one pitch to another, in singing, or in playing 
a violin or similar instrument. Also attrib. 
Portance (p6*uttns). arch, 1590. [a. obs. 
F. portance action of carrying, etc., vbl sb. f. 
porter, Port v. 1 ; sea -ance.J Carriage, bear- 
ing, demeanour ; conduct, behaviour. 

Cor. n. iii. 33a. 

Portas, -eons, -es. New only Hist, [late 
ME. portchors, porthors , a. OF. portekors ( — 
med.L. portiforium) a portable breviary, £ ports 
carry + hors : — l„ foris out of doors.] 1. A 
portable breviary in the mediaeval church. Also 
attrib. 9. Sc. Law, (In later use portions roll.) 
A roll of the names of offenders, prepared, by 
the old custom of the Justiciary court, by the 
Justice-Clerk, late ME. 

t. Their Serulce bookes, Portes ae s, end BreuUries 
Bible Trawl Prtf. 

Portate (p5»utA) f a. 1569. [ad. L. por- 
tatus, pa. pple of portare to carry.] Her. In 
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cross p. t a cross represented in a sloping posi- 
tion (in bend), as it carried on the shoulder. 
Portative (p5»*Jtfttiv), a. and sb. [late ME. 
portatif, a. F. portatif, -ive, f. L. portahu , por- 
tare + -if, -1 vail A. adj. x. Portable; spec, ap- 
plied to a kina of small organ. Now chiefly 
Hist . 9. Having the function of carrying or 
supporting 188 x. B. sb. (usix pU) A portative 
organ. Obs. exc. Hist. X450, 

Port-crayon (p5*it,kr*ipn), llporte- 

crayon (port,kr*yoft). 1720, [ad, F. porte- 
crayon ; see Porte- and Crayon.] An instru- 
ment ( e.g. a metal tube split at the end and 
held by a sliding ring) used to hold a crayon 
for drawing. 

Portcullis (poxtkcrlis), sb. [ME. a. OF. 
ports coleice lit. sliding door or gate, f. ports + 
co 1 (e) ice (mod.F, coulisse), fern, of couleis adj. 
gliding, sliding L. type *colaticius , £ L. 
colatus, colare to strain, filter.] 1. A strong and 
heavy frame or grating, suspended by chains, 
and made to slide up ana down in vertical 
grooves at the sides of the gateway of a fortress 
or fortified town, so as to be quickly let down 
as a defence against assault. Also Jig. 9. A 
figure of a porteullis, as an ornament or a 
heraldic chaige. In Her. also applied to a 
number of vertical and horizontal strips cross- 
ing each other over the field. 1485. 8. P. coins, 

money , numismatists' name for the coins (crown, 
half-crown, shilling, and sixpence) struck by 
Queen Elizabeth in 1600-2 for the East India 
Company, having the figure of a portcullis on 
the reverse 1784. 4. Title of one of the English 

Pursuivants of Arms, from his badge 1491. 

1. And.., Forthwith the huRe P. high up drew 
Milt. Hence Portcu'llis v. trans. to furnish wiih a 
p. 1 to close with or ms with a p. Portcu'llised a. 
furnished with or having a p. j Her. latticed. 

Porte (po®Jt). 1609. [a. F. f in fall la Sub- 
lime Porte, transl. Turkisn official title of the 
central office of the Ottoman Government.] 
(In full, the Sublime or Ottoman P.) The 
Ottoman court at Constantinople ; hence transf. 
the Turkish Government. 

|| Port©- (port), stem of F. porter to bear, 
carry, occas. anglicised as port. Porte-bon* 
hear (-bon&r) [F. bonheur good luck], an amu- 
let, or a trinket worn like an amulet. Porte* 
bouquet (-bilk*), a bouquet-holder. Porte-feu 
(-id) [F. feu fire] — Port-fire. PortefeulUe 
(-f 3 l y) [F. feu ills leaf, sheet], « Portfolio. 
Porte-monnaie (-monf) [F. monnaie Money], 
a flat leather purse or pocket-book. 

|| Porte-cochere (port,koJ/r). 1698. [F., f. 
ports Port sb.* + cochbre adj. fem. f. cocks Coach 
jA] A gateway for carriages, leading into a 
court-yard ; a carriage-entrance. 

Portend (portend), v. [late ME. ad. L. 
portendere, arch, form of protendere to stretch 
forth, £ par- — pro - forth + tenders to stretch ; 
see Protend.] x. trans. To presage as on 
omen ; to foreshow, foreshadow. b. Hence : 
To point to beforehand ; to give warning of 
1592. a. Of a person : To foretell, prognosti- 
cate (rare) i6ix. fg. To signify, symbolize, 
indicate -1782. 

1. b. What portends thy cheerful countenance T Kyd. 
a. Some great misfortune to p., No enemy can match 
a friend Swift. 3. TweL N. 11. v. 130. 

Portent (p5s*xtent). 1563. [ad. L .porten- 
tum, £ portendere to Portend. Orig. stressed 
porte'nt .] 1. That which portends or foretells 

something about to happen, esp. of a calamitous 
nature ; an omen, significant sign. b. The fact 
or quality of portending ; in phr. of dire (etc.) p. 
1715. 9. Something considered portentous ; 

a prodigy, wonder, marvel 174X. 

1. My Loss by dire Portents the Gods foretold 
Dxydem. Lowering with portents of rain Haw- 
thorns, a. What p. can be greater than a pious 
notary 1 Geo. Eliot. 

Portentous (poite-ntss), a. 1540. [ad. L. 
portentosus, £ portentum Portent ; see -ous.] 
x. Of the nature of a portent; ominous, threaten* 
in g, warning, a. Applied to any object excit- 
ing wonder, awe, or amazement ; marvellous, 
monstrous, prodigious ; hence as an intensive 
(sometimes Joe,) ~ extraordinary 2553* 
x. The p. blare of comets Milt. a. A p. apple- 
dumpling t8si. Hence Port#*ntoualy adv. 
Porter (po»*itw), j£.l [ME. and fiS. porter 
• OF . portier : — late L. portiarius door-keeper, 
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£ L. porta door; see -br 1 9.] One who has 
charge of a door or gate ; a gate-keeper, door- 
keeper, janitor. Also Jig. 

Comb, porter’s lodge, a lodge for the p. at the 
gate of a castle, park, etc. (formerly a place of cor- 
poral punishment for servants and dependants). 
Hence Porter v. v intr. to be or act as a p. 

Porter (p&*Mt»j), sb.* [late M E. port our, 
a. OF. porteour (mod.F. -eur) L. portatorem, 
f. L. portare to carry ; see -BR ■ 3.] x. A per- 
son employed to carry burdens ; now esp. a ser- 
vant of a railway company who carries luggage 
at a station (in mil, railway p.). b. gen. and 
I fig. A bearer, carrier 1581. a. An iron bar 
attached to a heavy body to be forged, by which 
it may, when suspended from a crane, be guided 
beneath the hammer or into a furnace X794. 

Hence PoTter r,* irons, to carry as a p. (sense 1). 

Porter (po’Mtai), sb.* 1797. [Short for 
porter's ale , porter* s beer, or porter beer, app. be- 
cause orig. made for porters and other labourers. ] 
A kind of beer, of a dark-brown colour and 
bitterish taste, brewed frem malt partly charred 
or browned by drying at a high temperature 
Also attrib. 

My electors shall have p. at threepence a pot 1781. 

Porterage (pO*utaiMg). late ME. [f. 
Porter sb* + -age.] The action or work of 
a porter; cairiage or transportation of g—do% 
also, the charge for this. Also attrib. 

Po-rter-house. Chiefly U.S. 1800. [f. 
Porter jA* + House jA] A house at which 
porter and other malt liquors are retailed ; also, 
one where steaks, chops, etc. are served. 

attrib. porter-house steak (U S.), a thick Juicy 
beef-steak cut from between the sirloin and the tender- 
loin, supposed to derive its name from a well-known 
porter-house in New York. 

Portfire (p3»*jtfoi*j). 1647. [After F. 
porte-feu , in same sense ; see Porte-.] A de- 
vice used formerly for firing artillery, and now 
for firing rockets, etc., and for igniting an ex- 
plosive in mining, etc. 

Portfolio (poitf*» -lie). 1799. [In 18th c. 
porto folio, ad. It. portafogli, f. porta, imper. of 
portare to carry + fog li leaves, sheets of paper, 
pi. of foglio : — L. folium.'] 1. A receptacle or 
case, usu. in the form of a large book-cover, for 
keeping loose sheets of paper, prints, drawings, 
maps, music, etc. 9. spec. Such a receptacle 
containing the official documents of a state 
department ; fig. the office of a minister of state. 
3. U.S. A list of the securities owned by a 
financial institution, a bill-broker, etc. 

a. Minister without p. (F. sans portef futile ), a 
member of the Cabinet who is not in charge of any 
department of state. 

Comb, p.-atand, a piece of furniture for balding 
portfolios, drawings, music, etc. 

Port-bole (p8*\it|hJul). 1591. rf. Port 
sb . 8 + Hole sb. j x. Naut. — Port sb . 8 2 b. a. 
transf. a. An aperture in a wall for shooting 
through, etc. ; an einbrasuie , b. a similar aper- 
ture in other structures, e. g. in the door of a 
furnace X644. 8* A steam port (Port sb.* 3) 

Porthors, early f. Portas. 

Portico (p&e\Itiktf). PL -OB, -ocb. 1605. 
[a. It. portico : — L. porticus, colonnade, porch, 
etc., f. porta Port jA*] Arch. An ambulatory 
consisting of a roof supported by columns 
placed at regular intervals, usu. attached as a 
porch to a building ; a colonnade. Also transf 
and fig. b. spec. The Painted Porch at Athens ; 
see Porch 3 ; hence fig . the Stoic philosophy. 
Also alius. 1788. 

b. From the p., the Roman civilians learned to live, 
to reason, and to die Gibbon. Hence PoTtlcoed 
a. furnished with a p. 

|| PortiillO (portyfk 1 ). 1855. t^ r « < — med.L* 
port aria, prop. adj. fem. sing., belonging to a 
door or gate.] A curtain hung over a door or 
doorway, to prevent draught, to serve as a 
screen, or for ornament. 

Portion (p6* jjen), sb. [ME. fiorciun, por- 
tion, a. OF, porcion, ad. L. portionem share, 
part, proportion.] L x . The part (of anything) 
allotted to one person ; a share. Also fig. b« 
An allowance of food allotted to, ar enough for, 
one person X484. a. The part or share of an 
estate given or passing by law to an heir, or to 
be distributed to him in the settlement of the 
estate* Also fig. ME. 8* Dowry ; a marriage 
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portion 15x1. 4. That which li allotted a per- 
son by providence ; lot, destiny, fate ME. 

1. Giue me the p. of goods that falleth to me Luke 
xv. 12. 3. 1 married Mrs. Mary Burton . . with Whom 
I received four hundred pounds for a p. Swift. 4. 
When Labour was pronounced to be the P. of Man 
Strklb. Brief life is here our p. 1851. 

n. i. — Part sb. I. 1. ME. 9. A (limited) 
quantity or amount ; some ME. 

1. A p. of the pressure was transmitted laterally 
Tyndall. a But grace, ye the leest porcyon of 
grace,.. is sufficyent 15961 Hence Po'rtfonlees a. 
without a p. t dowerless. 

Portion fpfrufan), 9. ME. [ad. obs, F. 

portionner , t F. portion PORTION.] 1. trans. 
To divide into portions or shares ; to share 
out, b. - Apportion v» z. 1871. a. To 
dower, endow 171a. 

1. The petty chiefs among whom the country was 
portioned out 1859. a. When I marry with their con- 
tent they will p. me most handsomely Dickens. 
Portioned (pBs-iJonfil), a. rare, late ME. 
[ad. late L. portionalis ; see -al.] Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a portion or part. Hence 
Po*rtlonally adv. by way of a portion or part ; 
partly, in part. 

Portioner (pd^jfcnaj). 1508. [f. Portion 
sb. or v . 4 - -er *, *. f x* Scots Law, The pro- 
prietor of a small piece of land forming a por- 
tion of an original forty-merle land. b. Heir* 
or fuiress-p, % one of two or more heirs female 
who succeed to equal portions of a heritage ; 
or the male representative of such an heiress 
1576. +a. Eccl, - Portionist a. -1848. 3. 

Eng. Law. One of several persons among whom 
a settled fund is appointable (rare) 1884. 

PoTtiontat, 1 67a. [ad. med. L. portionista 
a scholar receiving a denned portion of food. f. 
portionem portion; see -1ST.] x. In ret to 
Merton College, Oxford : A rendering of the L. 
term portionista , applied to the class of poor 
scholars usu. called postmasters, a. Eccl. One 
of two or more incumbents who share the duties 
and revenues of a benefice 1743. 

Portland (p6»\itl*nd). 1730. A peninsula 
or ‘ island ’ on the coast of Dorsetshire ; attrib . 
in names of products of Portland Island, or of 
objects connected with it ; as P. cement, a 
cement resembling P. stone in colour: also 
at/rib. ; P. oolite, a limestone of the Upper 
Oolite formation, especially developed in the 
Isle of Portland , P. stone, a valuable building 
stone quarried in the Isle of Portland ; etc. 
Portly (pB**jtli), a. 1539. [f. Port sbfi 
+ -LY 1 .] Characterized by stateliness or 
dignity of bearing, appearance, and manner ; 
stately, dignified ; imposing, b. Now usu. con- 
noting * Large and bulky in person ; stout, cor- 
pulent ' 1598. c. Of things : Stately, magnifi- 
cent, fine 1548. 

b. Ha dwindled.. from a u. and even corpulent 
man to a skeleton Macaulay, Hence Po*rtlineaa. 
Po rtman. Now local. OE. [f. Port sb. * 
4- Man sb.] In OE. use, a citizen of a town, 
a burgess or burgher \ spec, (after the Con- 
quest) — capital or head p,. one of a select 
number of citizens chosen to administer the 
affairs of a borough. 

Portmanteau (poitmarnto), sb. 1584. [a. 
F. ; see Porte- and Manteau.] x. A case or 
bag for carrying clothing and other necessaries 
when travelling ; now, an oblong stiff leather 
case, which opens like a book, with hinges in 
the middle of the back. || a. A clothes-rack, an 
arrangement of pegs to hang clothes on 1797. 
3. attrib. , as in p. horse , etc. ; p. word, a word 
like those invented by * Lewis Carroll made 
up of the blended sounds and combining the 
meanings of two distinct words (as slithy , 
meaniug ' lithe and slimy '). 

Po rtmote. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [f. Port 
sb.', * + ME. smote Moot j&] x. The court of 
a borough ; a borough-mote. a. The court of 
a (legal) sea-port town 1598. 
ft Portolano (pfiaiml&n o) t portulan (p 5 *M- 
tialAn). 1850. [It. portolano, f. porto Port sb . 1 ; 
hence F. poilmlan . J A book of sailing direc- 
tions, describing harbours, etc. and illustrated 
with charts. 

Portrait (pBautr/l), sb. 1570. [a. F. por- 
trait , from portrait pa. pple. of portrairt obs 
to portray ; see Portray.] i. A figure drawn, 
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painted, or carved upon a surface to represent 
some object ; spec . (now almost always) a like- 
ness of a person, esp. of the face, made from 
life by drawing, painting, photography, engrav- 
ing, etc. +b. A solid image, a statue -1638. 
a. fig. An image, representation, type ; like- 
ness, similitude t$77» b. A verbal picture ; a 
graphic description 1596. 

X. The. .Coincs. the portracts whereof 1 have here 
shewed 1610. What '• here, the p. of a blinking idiot 
Shake The gentleman who wanted to take your p. 
1858. a. Poetes terme sleepe an image, or pourtraite 
of death 1577. 

Comb . : p^bost, a bust giving an exact likeness t 
-gallery, a gallery containing a collection of por- 
traits, or the collection itself ; also fig. \ -lena, a com* 
pound photographic lens adapted for taking por- 
traits ; -painter ; -painting. Hence PoTtraitLst, 
one whose occupation it is to take portraits ; esp. a 
pL-painter. 

+Po*rtrait, v . 1548. [dig. as pa. pple. por- 
trailed , app. an extended form of the ME. 
(orig. F.) pa. pple. portrait.] 1. trans. — Por- 
tray v. x. -2864. a. fig. « Portray v. 4. 
-1665. 3. transf. m PORTRAY v. x b. -1669. 

Portraiture -t/sj). [late ME. 

a. OF. portraiture , L portrait Portrait sb. 
+ -urk.j x. The action or art of portraying ; 
delineation. Also in concr. or collective sense ; 
esp. in phr. in p. *= portrayed, delineated, a. 
concr. — Portrait sb. 1. late ME. +b. - 
Portrait s b. x h. -1720. 3. gen. and fig. An 
Image, representation ; a mental image, Idea ; 
fa type, late ME. 4. * Portrait sb. ab. 
16x0. +5. Figure, likeness, appearance (as an 
attribute of a thing) -1797. 

*. The Portraitures of insignificant People by ordi- 
nary Painters Steels. 4 Shakespeare's p. of John 
of Gaunt 1863. Hence tPoYtraltnre v. tram, to 
make a p. or portrait of, to portray (/it. and fig.). 

Portray (portr#*), v. [ME. a. OF. pour- 
trai-, stem of pourtraire to portray : — L. pro • 
trakcre to draw forth, in mecLL. also to por- 
tray, f. pro- forth 4- trahere.] x. trans. To make 
a picture, image, or figure o f. *f*b. transf. To 
make (a picture, image, or figure) ; to draw, 
paint, or carve ; to trace -1604 to. transf. To 
paint or adorn (a surface) with a picture or 
figure 1667. 8- fig- To picture to oneself ; 

to fancy, b. To represent le.g. dramatically). 
ME. 4. esp. To represent in words, describe 
graphically, set forth, late ME. 

a. Shields.. with boastful Argument portraid Milt. 
4. Well hast thou pourtray’d . . The face nnd person- 
age of a wondrous man Marlows. Hence PoTtray 
so. the act of portraying ; portrayal ; a portrait. 
Portrayal, lit. pictorial representation ; fig. repre- 
sentation in generals esp. verbal picturing. Por- 
trayer. 

Portreeve (p 5 »*Jt,r/v). [OE. port ger ff a, 
f. Port sbP 4- Reeve jA*] x. orig. The ruler 
or chief officer of a town or borougn ; after the 
Norman Conquest often identified with the 
mayor; in Uter times, sometimes an officer 
inferior to the mayor ; a bailiff! a. Erron. re- 
ferred to Port sb. 1 a, as if the reeve of a sea- 
port town 1607. 

Portress (pB*-itr6s),porteress (pB**jtor6s). 
late ME. [f. Porter 4- -ess.] A female por- 
ter ; esp. in a nunnery. Also fig. 

Port-Royal (p6*jt t roi ai). 169a. Name 
of a convent near Versailles (Port-Royal des 
Champs ) which in the 17th c. became the home 
of a lay community celebrated for its connexion 
with Jansenism and its educational work, 
lienee Port-Roy*alist 1727. 
fPo-rt-sale. 1494- 
Sale.] Public sale to the highest bidder ; sale 
by auction -X670. 

Portsman (pSautsm&n). 1696. [f. Pori 
sb. 1 3 4- Man A citizen or inhabitant of one 

of the Cinque Ports. (Usu. in pi.) 

Portoary (pB#uti«,&ri). arch. 1867. [mod. 
f. portuas , or other var. of Portas, perh. after 
breviary.] — Portas. Also attrib. 

Portugal (pB^jtitfgAl). late ME. [a. Pg. 
Portugal , earlier Portueal, ad. med.L. Portus 
Cale, the port of Gaya, Oporto.] x. A country 
in the west of the Iberian peninsula. +a. A 
native or inhabitant of Portugal -1707. +3. 

attrib , or as adj. - Portuguese A. -17x9. 

1. A French Shallop which be took* in the Bay of 
Portingall Raleigh. 3. Great P. ships 

Portuguese (pflaitidgPz). a. and sb. 1586. 


1727. 

[f. Port sb.* or sb.* + 
> the hij 
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[ad. Pg. Portuguesr, iu med.L. PortugaUnsis\ 
see Portugal and -ese.] A. adj. Pertaining 
to Portugal or its people x66a. 

P. man-of-war : see Man-of-wae. 

B. sb, x. A native of Portugal, [pi. Portu- 
guese* in 17th c. ; now Portuguese sing, and 
pi.] xfiaa. a. The Portuguese language 1017. 

+ 3 . - PORTAGUE -1 668. 

(1 Portulaca (p8axtitfVi*kfl). 1548. [L., pur- 
slain (P. oleracea) ; taken as a generic name.] 
Dot. A genus of plants, comprising low succulent 
herbs bearing white, yellow, red, or purple ter- 
minal flowers, expanding only once in direct 
sunshine; esp. a plant of a cultivated species of 
this. Hence Porttxlaceoisa (-i 1, Jos) a. Hot. of or 
pertaining to the N.O. Portulacese, comprising 
succulent herbs or shrubs, chiefly American. 
POTt-wi-ne. 1700. ** Port sb. 6 ; attrib. 
in p. mark — Nacvus. 

+Fo*ry, a. 1535. [f. Pore sb. 4- -Y.] Full 
of pores ; porous -i8a6. 

|| Posaune (p*zau*n 5 , p<fc§ n). 1794. [G.] 
tx. A trombone -1814. a. A reed-stop on an 
organ 1843. 

Pose (p£uz), sb. 1818. [a. F., £ poser to 

put ; see Pose d. 1 ] An act of posing, x. An 
attitude or posture of the body, or ot a part ol 
the body, esp. one deliberately assumed, or in 
which a figure is placed for effect, or for artistic 
purposes, a. fig. An attitude of mind, esp. one 
assumed for effect 1884. 

Pose (pfrz), v.i Pa. t. and pple. posed* 
ME. [a. F. poser : — L. pausart Pause v. t 
subseq. confused with L. ponere (posui, post- 
turn).] tx. trans. To suppose for argument's 
sake -1528. a. a. To lay down, put forth fan 
assertion, claim, instance, etc.) ME. b. To 
propose (a question, problem! 186a. 8- a - To 

place in an attitude (as an artist's model, etc.). 
1859. b. intr. To assume a certain attitude, 
esp. for artistic purposes 1850. c. fig. To set up 
as, give oneself out as ; to attitudinize 1840. 

a b. Hesiod poses the eternal problems! what ia 
the origin and destiny of mankind ? 1673. 3 a. In 
studied attitude, like one posdd for a daguerreotype 
1 868. fit. It is more easy to p. than to act 1885. C. 
Politicians have of late years begun to p. as the 
special friends of tha working man 1888. Hence 
Po*aer *, one who poses or attitudinises. 

Pose Cp£«»z), v * 1506. [Aphetic f. Appose 
v .*, or Oppose, which were confused.] fx. 
trans . — Appose i/. 1 x. -179a. a. To non-plus 
with a question or problem 1593. 

a. A question wherewith a learned Pharisee thought 
top. or puzzle him 1677. 

II Pos6 (yoze), a. 1795. [Fr., pa. pple. of 

poser to place.] Her. — St AT ant. 

Poser 1 (pJo-zwV 1587. [Aphetic f. Appo- 
SER ; see POSE i/.*J x. One who sets testing 
questions; an examiner. Now rare. 9. A 
puzzling question or problem 1793. 

|| Poseur (pozor). 1881. [Fr., f. poser Pos* 
v. 1 ] One who practises an affected mental ot 
social attitude. Also j| Poseuse fern. 

Posh (p^f), a. slang . 1918. [Of obsc. 
origin ; app. adj. use of posh sb. (x) money, (a) 
dandy.] Smart, • swell fine, splendid. 
Posied (pJu-zid), a. 1597. [f. Posy 4--ed * ] 
x. Inscribed with a posy or motto (arch.). a. 
Furnished with nosegays ; flowery, dial. 1797. 
z. Many a ring of P. gold Shako. 

Posit (pr«t), V. 1647. [£ t. posit-, ppL 
stem of ponere.] 1. trans. To put in position j 
to set, dispose, or situate ; to place. (Chiefly 
in pa. pple. or pass.) a. To put down or as- 
sume as a fact ; to postulate. Chiefly in Logic 
and Philos. 1697. 

a. In so far as anything is a causa, It podia some- 
thing different from itaslfaa an effect >877. 

Position (pflri-Jon), sb. late ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. positionem , n. of action from posit-, po- 
nere to put, place, set.] L 1. The action of 
positing; the statement of a proposition or 
thesis; affirmation. Chiefly m Logie and 
Philos. a. Something posited ; a statement, 
assertion, tenet 145s. 8. Arith. A method of 

finding the value of an unknown quantity by 
positing one or more values for it, finding 
the error as indicated by the results, and then 
adjusting it Aborted rule of lfalsd)p„ 
rule of trial and error, etc. 1351. TTre 
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action of positing or placing ; disposition -1735. 
5. The manner in which a body, or the several 
parts of it, are disposed or arranged ; disposi- 
tion. posture, attitude 1703. b. fig . Mental 

attitude 1905. 6. Afus. The arrangement of 

the constituent notes of a chord, with respect 
to their order, or to the intervals between them 
x88o. 

a It is a p. in the Mathematiques that there is no 
proportion oetweene somewhat and nothing Bacon. 
5. Eastward p., the p. of the officiating priest at the 
Eucharist, when he stands facing east with his back 
to the people. 

IL 1. The place occupied by a thing, or in 
which it Is put; situation, site, station 154X. 
b. Mil. A site chosen for occupation by an 
army, usu. as having a strategic value 1781. 
a. Phonology . The situation of a vowel in an 
open or closed syllable; spec, in Gr. and L. 
Prosody , the situation of a short vowel before 
two consonants or their equivalent, making the 
syllable metrically long (phr. in p. said of such 
a vowel) 1580. 3. The situation which one 

metaphorically occupies in relation to others, 
to facts, or to circumstances 1837. b. Place in 
the social scale; status, rank 1865. c. An 
official situation, place, or employment 1890. 

1 Phr. In /.* in its (his, etc.) proper place ; so out 
Of fi. Angle 0/ P-, (a) the angle between any two 
points subtended at the eye t (b) Astro n. the angle 
between the circles of declination and latitude of a 
celestial body. Circle of any one of six great 
circles of the celestial sphere passing through the 
north and south points of the horizon. Gun of p. } a 
heavy field gun, not designed for executing quick 
movements. 3. We are now in a d. to discuss the 
air thermometer 1871. b. A man 01 considerable p. 
1868. C. A p. in a hank 1890. 

attrib . and Comb., as p. -artillery, heavy field- 
artillery *, so p.-battery ; p. error, the error of a 
watch when laid in certain positions; -finder, an 
apparatus by means of which a gunner is enabled to 
aim a gun at an object not visible to him. 

Position (pJzrJan), v. 1817. [f. prec.] 

trans. To place in a particular or appropriate 
position, b. To determine the position of ; to 
locate 188 x. 

Positional (pdzi-Jbn&l), a. 1571. [f. Po- 

sition sb. +-AL. ] Of, pertaining to, or deter- 
mined by position. 

Positive (jyzitiv), a. and sb. [ME. posi- 
lifi ; a. F., ad. L. positivus (in grammar) posi- 
tive, f. posit-, ponere; see -ive.J A. adj. I. x. 
Formally laid down or Imposed; arbitrarily 
or artificially instituted ; conventional ; opp. to 
natural. a. Explicitly laid down ; admitting 
no Question; express, definite, precise; em- 
phatic ; f objectively certain 1598. 3. Of per- 

sons : Confident in opinion or assertion ; con- 
vinced ; also, opinionated, cock-sure, dogmatic, 
dictatorial 1665. 

x. Again, of p. laws some are human, some divine ; 
and or human p. laws, some are distributive, some 
penal Hobbes, a. P. orders oblige us to go tomorrow 
1709. P. proof 1870. 3. Nor is Socrates p. of any- 

thing but the duty of enquiry Jowett. 

IL Unqualified, unrelated, absolute. x. 
Gram. Applied to the primary form of an ad- 
jective or adverb, which expresses simple 
quality, without qualification, comparison, or 
relation to increase or diminution 1447- a. 
Having no relation to or comparison with other 
things ; absolute, unconditional ; opp. to rela- 
tive and comparative 1606. b. colloq. Nothing 
less than, downright ; ' out-and-out * 1803. 

a. Patroclus is a foole positiue Shaks. Beauty is 
no p. thing, but depends on the different tastes of 
the people 1737. b. You are a p. enigma 1853. 

III. x. Dealing only with matters of fact ; 
practical ; not speculative or theoretical 1594. 
3. Actual, real; sensible, concrete (rare) 1831. 

1. P. philosophy * Posmvuu 1. ». P. image ™ 

real image ; see Real a* I. id, 

IV. Having real existence ; opp. to negative , 

1. Characterized by the presence, and not 
merely by the absence, of features or qualities ; 
of an affirmative nature 1618. b. Of a term, 
etc. : Denoting the presence, as opp. to the 
absence, of a quality X735. a. Alg. Of a 
quantity : Greater than zero ; additive ; the 
opp. of Negative a. II. a. 1704. b. Hence, 
Reckoned or tending in the direction taken 
(naturally or arbitrarily) as that of increase, 
progress, or onward motion 1873. 3. Electr. 

Applied to that form of electricity which is pro- 
duced by rubbing glass with silk ; vitreous ; 
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opp. to Negative a . II. 3. 1755. 

ie presence or pro- 


to. Of, per- 


taining to, or marked by . 
duction of positive electricity ; spec, denoting 
that member of a voltaic couple which is most 
acted upon by the solution, and from which 
a current of positive electricity proceeds 1808. 
4. Magnetism . Applied to the north-seeking 
pole of a magnet, and the corresponding (south) 
pole of the earth 1849. 5. Optics . a. Of a 

double-refracting crystal : Having the index of 
refraction of the extraordinary ray greater than 
that of the ordinary ray 1831. 6. Photogr . 

Showing the lights and shades as seen in na- 
ture; opp. to Negative a. II. 5. 1840. 

1. Ease from misery occasioning for some time the 
greatest p. enjoyment 1739. a. P. sign , the sign +, 
used to mark a p. quantity. 5. P. eyepiece , an eye- 
piece consisting of two plano-convex lenses, having 
their convex sides facing each other, in which the 
object is viewed beyond both lenses. 

V. Adapted to be placed or set down. P. 
organ, a small organ, orig. app. portable, but 
placed upon a stand when played 1737. 

B. sb. (the adjj. used absol. or ellipt.) 1. 
Gram . The positive degree (see A. II. 1) ; an 
adj. or adv. in the positive degree 1530. a. 
That which has an actual existence, or is 
capable of being affirmed ; a reality i6ao. 3- 
Eliiptically or contextually for p. quantity (see 
A. IV. a) ; p. plate, metal, etc. (see A. Iv, 3) ; 
p. organ (see A. V.) ; etc. 1706. 4. Photogr. 

A picture in which the lights and shades are 
the same as in nature ; opp. to Negative sb. 


positivisms , i _ 

sophie positive being Comte’s name for his 
system. ] 1. A system of philosophy elaborated 

by Auguste Comte, which recognizes only 
positive facts and observable phenomena, with 
the objective relations of these and the laws 
which determine them, abandoning all inquiry 
into causes or ultimate origins ; also, a religious 
system founded upon this philosophy, in which 
the object of worship is Humanity considered 
as a single corporate being, a. a. Definiteness, 
peremptoriness ; b. Certainty, assurance 1854. 

Positivist (pp’zitivist). 1854. [ad. F. posi- 
tivists. f. as prec. ; see -1ST.] An adherent or 
supporter of Positivism ; a Comtist. Also 
attrib. or as adj. Hence Poaltlvi’atlc a. of or 
pertaining to positivists ; of the nature of posi- 
tivism. 

Positivity (ppzitivlti). 1659. [f. Positive 
+ -ity.J The quality, character, or fact of 
being Positive ; positiveness. 

Posnet (pp-anet). Now arch, and dial. 
[ME. possenet, a. OF. po^onnet, dim. of po^on 
vase.] A small metal pot or vessel for boiling, 
having a handle and three feet. 

Posoloffy (poyiadsi). 1811. [ad. F. poso- 
logie, f, Gr. v 6<sos how much + -logy.] x. That 
part of medicine which relates to the quantities 
or doses in which drugs should be administered 
1833. a. Used by Bentham for the science of 
quantity, i. e. mathematics 1811. Hence Poso- 
lo*gical a . pertaining to p. Poao'logiat, one 
who compounds doses Syd. Smith. 

|| Pospollte (jysp*rlite). 1697. Hist . [Polish 
pospolite general, universal ; as sb. — posfolitr 
ruszenie general levy.] The Polish militia. 
P08S (jys), v. Now only dial, late ME. 
[Origin obsc.J 1. trans. To drive or thrust ; 
to dash or toss with a blow ; to knock. Also 
fig . a. To pound, beat down flat, squash ; 

spec, to beat or stamp (clothes, etc.) in water, 
in the process of washing x6ix. 

a. Nasty women possing clothes with their feet 
Thobesby. Hence Power, an implement for po»* 
ing clothes. Po’ai-tub, a wash-tub. 

Posse (pp*s i). 1583. [a. L. posse to be able, 
in med.L. as sb., power, armed force ; in 
scholastic L., potentiality.] 1. Law. *■ next. 
Now chiefly U.S. 1659. b. A force, esp. of 
constables 1697. c. transf. A company (0/ per- 
sons, animals, or things) 1645. || a. The fact 

or state of being possible ; potentiality (opp. to 
esse) ; esp. in phr. in p. opp. to in esse 1583. 

II Posse comltatus ( pp- si kpmitfl *t£s). i6a6. 
[med. (Anglo-) L„ force of the county ; see 
prec. and County.] The body of men above 
the age of fifteen In a county (exclusive of 
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peers, clergymen, and infirm persens), whom 
the sheriff may summon or raise to repress a 
riot or for other purposes ; also, a body of men 
so raised and commanded by the sheriff. (See 
also prec. x.) b. transf, ~ Posse 1 c. 1819. 

Possess (pose's), v. 1465. [a. OF. posses - 
sier, f. \*. possess-, ppL Stem of possidere. ] I. 
f 1. trans. To hold, occupy (a place or terri- 
tory) ; to reside or be stationed in ; to inhabit 
-17x3. tb. Of a thing : To occupy (a space 
or region) ; to be situated at, on, or in -1755’ 
fc. To occupy, engross the attention or 
thoughts of -1719. a. To hold as property ; 
to own 1500. b. Law. To have possession of, 
as distinct from ownership x888. c. To have 
as a faculty, attribute, quality, etc. (Often «• 
the simple have.) 1576. d. (after F. possSder.) 
To have knowledge of; to be master of or con- 
versant with (a language) 185a. 3. To seize, 

take; to come into possession of, obtain, win 
(arch.) 1506. 4. To keep, maintain (oneself, 

one’s mind, soul) in a state or condition (of 
patience, quiet, etc.) ; often in allusion to Luke 
xxi. 19 (the proper sense being misunderstood ; 
see quot. in 3). Also (without tn) to maintain 
control over 1643. 5. Of a demon or (usu. 

evil) spirit: To occupy and dominate, control, 
or actuate 1596. 0. Of an idea, etc. : To take 

or have hold of (a person); to affect strongly 
and persistently. (Formerly also of bodily con- 
ditions.) 1591. 

1. Dominion giv’n Over all other Creatures that 
possexae Earth, Aire, and Sea Milt. a a. He could 
not give to others what he did not himself p. 1881. 
c The former may p. many times the intensity of 
the latter i860. 3. With your pacience po*se»»e your 

soules Tindale, Luke xxi. 19. 4. All Christians., 

are obliged, .to p. their souls in patience 1654. 5. I 

am possest with the diuell and cannot sleepe Dekkkr. 
6. What can p. this young lord to be out of his bed 
at this hour ? 1814. 

II. Causal uses ; cause to possess. +1. 
To put in possession of (lands, etc.) ; to settle 
or establish in -1708. a. To endow with, 
put in possession of\ to give (something) to. 
Now rare or Obs. exc. as in b or c. 1^9. b. 
reft. — sense I. 3. 1593. c. pass. 1 o be in 
possession of ; to possess 1495* 8 * To cause 

to be possessed by (a feeling, idea, etc.) : to 
imbue, inspire, permeate with ; to cause to 
feel or entertain 1597. fb. Without const. : 
To prepossess -1681. 4. To put in possession 

of, furnish wtth (information, etc.) ; to instruct 
in ; to acquaint that. Obs. or arch. 1596. 

a. 1 will posscsse you of that ship and Treasure 
Shaks. b. All that the plaintiffs did was to p. them- 
selves. . of the securities 1885^ C. Possessed 0 / ot with, 
having possession of, possessing; Every human being 
possessed of reason Colekidgk. 3. What Devil 

F ossemses them with such wicked designs ? 1670. b. 

n all causes the first tale possesseth much Kacon. 
4. 1 haue possest your grace of what I purpose Shaks. 
Hence Poaaesaed iplze'st) ppl. a. occupied, held 
as property inhabited or controlled by a demon or 
spirit : lunatic, crazy. 

Possession (pdze*J©n). ME. [a. OF v ad. 
L .possessionem, f. possidere ; tee Possess.] x. 
The action or fact of possessing, or condition 
of being possessed ; the holding something as 
one’s own ; actual occupancy, as dist. from 
ownership, b. Law. The visible possibility of 
exercising over a thing such control as attaches 
to lawful ownership ; the detention or enjoy- 
ment of a thing by a person himself or by an- 
other in his name ; the relation of a person to 
a thing over which he may at his pleasure 
exercise such control as the character of the 
thing admits, to the exclusion of other per- 
sons ; esp . the having of such exclusive control 
over land, in early instances sometimes used 
in the technieal sense of Seisin 1335* concr ' 
That which is possessed or held as property 1 
(with a, etc.) a thing possessed, a piece of 
property ; pi , belongings, property, wealth 
MR a. A territory subject to a sovereign 
ruler or state ; now chiefly applied to the foreign 
dominions of nn independent country x8x8. 4. 

The fact of a demon possessing a person ; the 
fact of being possessed by a demon or spirit 
1590, 5. The action of an idea or feeling 

possessing a person ; transf. an idea or im- 
pulse that holds one strongly ; fa prepossession 
x6az. 0. The action of keeping (oneself, one’s 
mind, etc.) under control (rare exc. in Self- 
possession) 1703. 
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1. Philosophy Is the p. of knowledge Jowett. b. 
Phr. In said (a) of a thing, actually possessed or 
held ( (b) ofa person, usu. inf. of, actually possessing, 
holding, or occupying something. Chose in p. : see 
Chose t. Man in /., a duly authorized person who 
is placed in charge of chattels upon which there is a 
warrant for distress. To take p. of, to take for one's 
own or into one's control, to seize. Provb. P. is nine 
Points of the law 1 see Point sb . 1 III. 6. a. The Jong 
man . . wente awei sorewful, for he hadde many pos- 
sessiouns Wyclif Matt. xix. aa. 3. Canada became 
a British p. in 1763. 1850, 4. How long hath this p. 

held the man? Shaks. Hence Poase'Smional a. 
rare , pertaining to p. 5 having possessions or property! 

E roper tied. Poase'ssionary a. constituted by p. j 
aving, pertaining to, or relating to p. 

Posse *ssioner. /fist, late ME. [f. Posses- 
sion sb . + -kr 2 .] One who is in possession or 
holds possession of something ; a holder, occu- 
pier ; an owner ; an owner of possessions, b. 
spec. A member of a religious order having 
possessions or endowments ; an endowed cler- 
gyman or ecclesiastic, late ME. 

Possessive (pdze-siv), a. (sb.) 1530. [ad. 
L. possessions ; see Possess v. and -ivb.] 1. 
Gram. Denoting possession ; qualifying a 
thing (or person) as belonging to some other, 
a. Of or pertaining to possession ; indicating 
possession 1560. b. Having the quality of being 
in possession 1838. B. sb. Gram, ellipt. (a) for 
p. pronoun or adjective ; (b) for p. case 1491. 

1. P. pronoun (/. adjective), a word derived from a 
personal or other pronoun, and expressing possession. 
P case , a name for the genitive case in modern 
English, ending (in nouns) in ' s , s', and expressing 
possession. Hence Posae'saive-ly adv. map, 
sense or relation t in the way of possession j -ness. 

Possessor (pJre-s oj). [Late ME. and AF. 
poises sour » F. possesseur, ad. L. possessor, 
-orem, i. possidere ; see Possess v. and -or *.J 
One who possesses ; one who holds something 
as property or in actual control ; one who has 
something belonging to him; a holder; an 
owner, proprietor. Const, of or with poss. 
pron. b. spec, (mainly Law). One who takes, 
occupies, or holds something without owner- 
ship, or as dist. from the owner 1565. 

The most hye God, p. of heauen ancf earth Cover- 
dale Gen. xiv. 1$. This charm was too dangerous to 
it>» p. Mb*. Kadcliffk. b. The p. remains liable to 
the true owner 1800. Hence Posse*SBorship. 

Possessory (pJzrsrtn). a. late ME. [ad. 
late L. possesiortus ; see Possess v. and -ory.] 
1. Law. a. Pertaining to a possessor ; relat- 
ing to possession, b. Arising from possession, 
as p. interest, right, title 1615. a. That is a 
possessor; holding something In possession 
1633. 3. Of, belonging to, or characterizing a 

possessor 1659. 

1. a. P. action, an action in which the plaintiffs 
claim is founded upon his or his predecessor a posses- 
sion, and not upon his right or title. 

Posset (pp'set), sl . [ ME poshote , pos- 
sot\ origin unkn.] A drink composed of hot 
milk curdled with ale, wine, or other liquor, 
often with sugar, spices, etc. ; formerly much 
used as a delicacy, and as a remedy for colds, 
etc. Also attrib. Hence Po'aaet v. ftrans. 
to curdle like a p. ; intr. to make a p. 

Possibilist (ppai-bilist). x88i. [ad. F. pos - 
sibiliste or Sp. posibslista , f. L. possibilis ; see 
Possible and -1ST.] A member of a political 
party whose aims at reform are directed to 
what is immediately possible. 

spec, (a) of a party of Republicans in Spain 1 (b) of 
a party of Socialists in France. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Possibility (p/sibi*llti). late ME [a. F. 
possibility, ad. L. possibilities , f. possibilis Pos- 
sible ; see -ITY.] 1. The state, condition, or 
fact of being possible ; capability of being done, 
happening, or existing. b. The quality or 
character of representing or relating to some- 
thing that is possible 1638. a* A possible 
thing or circumstance; something that may 
exist or happen. (Usu. with a or pi.) late ME. 
+8. Regarded as an attribute of the agent : The 
fact of something being possible to one, in vir- 
tue either of circumstances or of one's own 
powers; hence, Capacity, power, ability; pe- 
cuniary ability, means -1815. tb. sing. and//. 
Pecuniary prospects -1637. 

1. Science and Revelation come into.. collision on 
the p. of miracles 1B84. Phr. By any p., In any 
possible way, by any existing means, possibly 1 so by 
no b. In A, (a) * in Posse i (b) in relation to some, 
thing possible, but not actual ( potentially. After p. 


(Law), ellipt. for after p. of issue is extinct , i.e. when 
there is no longer any p. of issue, b. To consult on 
the p. of certain views Disraeli. a. Her clearer in- 
tellect saw possibilities which did not occur to him 
Trollope. 3. 1 haue speeded hither with the very 
extremest yndx of possibility Shaks. b. Merry W. 

1. i. 65. 

Possible (pp-aJb’l), a. (si., adv.) ME. [a. 
F., or ad. L. possibilis , f. posse to be able ; see 
-ible.] 1. That may be (i.e. is capable of 
being) ; that may or can exist, be done, or hap- 
pen ; that is in one’s power, that one can do, 
exert, use, etc. (const, to the agent). b. That I 
can or may be or become (what is denoted by | 
the sb.) ; as a p. object of knowledge ■■ some- 
thing that can or may be known 1736. a. That j 
may be (i.e. is not known not to be) ; that is 
perhaps true or a fact; that perhaps exists. 
(Sometimes nearly — credible, thinkable.) 158a. 
b. That may be (what is denoted by the sb.) ; 
that perhaps is or will be x88a. f 3. Having 
the power to do something; capable (rare) 
-1667. 4. Math. ~ Real a . 2 I.ic; opp. to Im- 
possible A. a. 1874. 5. With ellipsis of some 

qualification : Possible to deal with, get on 
with, understand, etc. (rare) 1865. 

1. All thynges are possyble to hym that belevith 
Tindai b Mark ix, aj. To express ourselves with all 
p. energy Burks. Phr. Iff., if it be (or were) p., if 
it can (or could) be. As much as as much as may 
(or might) be, as much as one can (or could). a. In 
such an age, it is p. some great genius may arise, to 
equal any of the ancients D&yden. 3. Firm we sub- 
sist, yet p. to swerve Milt. 

B. absol. or as sb. 1. a. absol. (usu. with the) : 
That which is possible 1646. b. as sb. A pos- 
sible thin^. (Almost always In pi.) 1657. ^1 c. 

To do one s /. (after F. faire son possible) : to do 
what is possible to one, to do one's utmost 1797. 
a . colloq. (orig. highest p.), short for ‘highest 
possible score or number of points ’ (esp. in rifle 
practice) 1866. tC. as adv. = Possibly. (As 
an intensive qualification of can or could.) -1799. 

Possibly (jvrslbli), adv. late ME. [f. Pos- 
sible + -ly*. J x. In a possible manner; ac- 
cording to what may or can be (in the nature of 
things); by any existing power or means. 
(Usu., now always, as an intensive qualifica- 
tion of can or could.) a. According to what 
may be (as far as one knows) ; perhaps, maybe. 
(Often as intensive qualification of may or 
might.) x6oo. 

1. He cannot p. live till Five in the Morning Addi- 
son How could you n. think so? (mod,). a. P. 1 
might have some poor low relations C. Bronte. 

Possum (pp‘s£ra), sb. Now colloq. 1613. 
Aphetic form of Opossum. 

To Olay p. (U.S. colloq.), to feign f to pretend illness ; 
in allusion to the opossum's habit of feigning death 
when threatened or attacked. Hence Fo’ssum v. 
intr. to play p. \ to hunt opossums. 

Post (ptTust), sb . 1 [OE., ad. L. fastis post, 
door-post (in med.L. also rod, pole, beam).] 
I. 1. A stout piece of timber, etc., of consider- 
able length, and usu. cylindrical or square, 
used in a vertical position, esp. in building as 
a support for a superstructure. b. As a type 
of lifelessnsss, stupidity, ignorance, deafness, 
or hardness, late ME, a. A stake, stout pole, 
or the like, set upright in or on the ground, for 
various purposes ME. fb. Formerly set up by 
the door of a mayor, sheriff, or other magistrate 
-1845. 3. With prefixed words indicating 

special purpose 1643. 4. Contextually for 

various specific kinds of posts : a. A door-post 
or gate-post ME. b. Racing. A starting-post 
or winning-post 164a. c. Naut . The upright 
timber on which the rudder is hung ; the stem- 
post ; fhence transf the stern of a ship i6aa. 
ts. The door-post on which the reckoning at a 
tavern was kept ; hence, the score -1604. 

1. b. Phr. Between yim and me and the /. (bed -/. , 
gate-/.), as something that no one else is to hear or 
know ; as a secret, in confidence. a. Like Posts ot 
direction for Travellers Milt. b. Twel. A 7 ’. 1. v, xy. 
3. DraiV’p., a post used in wire fences, provided with 
winders for tightening the wires i kerh.p., a post set at 
the edge of a pavement. See also Bed-/., Door/., 
Gate-f., Goal-/., King-f., Lamp-f., Sign-f. 4. a. The 
Gales of Azza, P., and massie Bar Milt. 5. Com. 
Err. 1. ii. 64. 

IL Transf. uses. a. A vertical mass or stack 
of stratified rock between two 'joints’ or fis- 
sures 171a. b. Any thick compact stratum of 
sandstone or limestone 1794. c. - Pillar sb. 6. 
Phrases. From /. to pillar \ see Pillar sb. To run 


one's head against a /. t In fig. use. On the right or 
the wrong side of the /., etc (referring to posts mark- 
ing the right course) t hence jig. 

Comb. : p.-hole, a hole made in the ground to 
receive the foot of a p. ; also attrib. ; -mill, a wind- 
mill pivoted on a p., so as to be turned round to 
catch the wind. 

Post (pdugt), sb. 2 T506. [a. F. posts , ad. 

It. fos la. orig. same as posta position, F. paste 
station, stand, late L. or Rom. posta sb. fem. 
from postus (Lucretius) ■* po situs, pa. pple. of 
ponere to place. | I. fx. Orig. applied to men 
with horses stationed or appointed at Intervals 
along the post-roads, the duty of each being to 
ride with, or forward to the next stage, the 
king's ‘ packet and later the letters of other 
persons, and to furnish change of horses to mes- 
sengers riding post -x6a8. a. One who travels 
express with letters, messages, etc., esp. on a 
fixed route ; orig. a courier, a post-rider (now 
chiefly Hist .\ ; a letter-carrier, a postman (now 
chiefly dial.). Also transf. and fig. 1507. 3. 

A vehicle or vessel used in the conveyance of 
the mails ; a mail-coach or cart ; ta packet-boat. 
tAlso, in early use, a post-horse. 1597. 4. A 

single dispatch of letters, etc. from or to a 
place ; also concr., the letters, etc. collectively, 
as dispatched or conveyed, with that which 
carries them ; the mail. Also colloq. the por- 
tion of a mail cleared from a receiving-box, or 
delivered at one house. 1674. fi. ■= Post- 
OFMCE x ; the official conveyance of letters, 
books, parcels, etc. 1663. b. — Post-office 2 ; 
also the postal letter-box x8o8. 

x. In the 16th and 17th c., the*e 'posts 'had also 
usu. the exclusive privilege of furnishing post-horses 
to ordinary travellers, and of conducting the business 
of a posting establishment N.E.D. Phr. To lay posts, 
to establi&n a chain of posts along a route for the 
speedy forwarding of dispatches, a. The Postes come 
tyring on, And not a man of them brings other newes 
Shaks. Now my days are swifter than a p. Job ix. 25. 

3. I haue fowndred nine acore and odde Postes Shaks. 

4. The state of foreign affairs varied every p. 1713. 

5. Book-/., parcel-/., the departments of the post-office 
which carry books and parcels. 

til. One of a series of stations where post- 
horses are kept for relays ; a posting-house ; 
also, the distance between tv o successive post- 
ing-houses ; a stage -1809. 

'Twill scarce be ten posts out of my way Sterns. 

m. Phrases and senses arising out of them. 

a. By /., f orig. by posting ; by courier | by relays 
of post-horses; in current use, through the post- 
office. b. By return of b. (F .bar retour du ceurrier ), 
t orig. by return of the 1 post 1 or courier who brought 
the dispatch ; now, by the next mail in the opposite 
direction. fc. In p. (= F. en / oste ), in the manner 
or capacity of a courier or bearer of di-patches, as a 
post ; hence, at express speed, in haste ; whence post 
becomes «= haste, full speed, d. To ride p. « to ride 
in /. (c) \ see Post adv. fe. To take /., to start on 
a journey with post-horses. 

IV. Transf. uses. x. A frequent title of 
newspapers 1681. 2. A parlour game ; short 

for general post 1 868. 3. orig. fost-pafer : A 

size of writing-paper, the half-sheet of which 
when folded forms the ordinary quarto letter- 
paper. So-called because its original water- 
mark was a postman's horn. X711. 

attrib. and Comb., aa p.-bag, a bag for carrying 
letters and other postal matter $ transf. the letters 
delivered to or sent from any one house or person! 
-boat, a boat or ship engaged in the conveyance of 
mails ; also, a boat which conveys travellers between 
certain points ; -box, a box in which letters are posted 
or deposited for dispatch, a letter-box 1 -cart, a cart 
in which local mails are carried j -chariot, a chariot 
for travelling post ; spec, a light four-wheeled carriage, 
differing from a p. -chaise in having a driver's seat in 
front ; -paid a., having the carriage prepaid 5 -paper, 
(see IV. 3); -rider, one who rides pi.; a mounted 
letter-carrier ; p. -wagon [Du., G .postwagen), a mail 
or stage coach in the Netherlands, etc. j -woman, a 
female letter-carrier. 

Post 1598. [a. F. poste, ad. It. 

posto post, station, employment : — L. fostvm , 
sb. neut. from positum, pa. pple. neut. of ponere 
to place.] x. Mil \ The place whexe a soldier 
is stationed, b. transf. and fig. The appointed 
place ; the place of duty 1692. a. Mil . A posi- 
tion taken ; a place at which a body of soldiers 
is stationed, or the force occupying this ; esp, 
a strategic position taken by a commander. 
Cf. Outpost. Also transf. and fig. 1692. b. 
A place where armed men are permanently 
quartered for defensive or other purposes; a 
fort 1703. c. transf. A place occupiea for ptu> 
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POST 

poses of trade, esp. In an uncivil used or unsettled 
country 1837. d. attrib., as fi. -adjutant, etc. 
X878. a* An office or situation to which any 
one is appointed ; position, place ; employment 
1695. 4. Naval. Position as a full-grade cap- 

tain, i. e. commission as officer in command of 
a vessel of ao guns or more ; hence, position or 
order of seniority in the list of captains 179a 

x. Clive.. was awakened by the alarm, and was In* 
Stantlyat his p. Macaulay, b. My daily p. was by 
the bad of disease and suffering Lytton. a. Phr. To 
take p. t to occupy a position ; Richard . .had taken p. 
at Nottingham Hums. b. This P. was Garisonad by 
600 Men 1703. c* The trading p. of the Hudson s 
Bay Company 1837. 3. Those posts in the public 

service supposed to be posts for gentlemen M. 
Arnold, 4, Phr. To give p., said of a ship of ao guns 
or more, the officer in command of which had the 
rank of captain ; to take p. % said of the officer, to 
receive the commission of captain of such a vessel t 
also to be made p., to be appointed post captain. 
Now arch, or Hist. Post captain, a captain who 
1 takes post 't a designation formerly applied to a 
naval officer holding a commission to distinguish him 
from an officer having merely the courtesy title of 
captain. Obs. exc, Hist. fP. ship, a ship of not 
less than eo guns, the commission to command which 
* gave post ' to a captain. 

fPost (pJast), sbf 1538. [app. ad. It. pasta 
a stake laid down : — L. fosta, posit a, i. fionere.] 
a. Name of an obs. card game, app. the same 
as p. and pair -1688. b. P. and pair. a card- 
game, played with three cards each, in which 
the players bet on their own hands -2887. 

Port, sb.& 1737. [app. ad. Ger. posten par- 
cel, lot, etc., ad. It. potto ; — L. pasitum that 
which is put ; cf. Post sb*. * and 4 .] 1. Paper- 

making. A pile of from four to eight quires of 
hand-made paper fresh from the mould, laid 
with alternate sheets of felt ready for pressing, 
a. Metal l . A batch of ore for smelting at one 
time 2839. 

Post (pdhgt), sbfi 1885. [app. from Post 
sb. 1 x ; short for ' coll to post , or the like.] A 
bugle-call giving notice of the hour of retiring 
for the night. \jsxl. first or last p. 

It is customary to sound the ‘last p.* besldt a 
soldier’s grave after the interment. 

Post (pdhst), zr.i 1533. [f. Post sb. 2 , or a. 
obs. F. poster.] L t. intr. To travel with relays 
of horses (orig. as a bearer of letters). a. To 
travel with speed or haste ; to hasten, hurry 2558. 

t. We posted from morning till night Hajcluyt. 
a Gray bairaf come posting on 1632. 

+11. irons. To cause to post or hasten ; to 
hasten, hurry (a person) -1807. m. +1. To 
oonvoy in the manner of a post; to convey 
swiftly -1682. a, fa. To send by special mes- 
senger -1704. b. To send through the post 
Office ; to put (a letter, etc.) into a post-office or 
letter-box for transmission by the post 2837. 

1. Cymb . il iv. 27. a b. His letter was posted 
two days later 1870. 

IV. Book-keeping, etc. 1. To carry or trans- 
fer (an entry) from an auxiliary book to a more 
formal one, esp. from the day-book into the 
ledger ; to carry (an item or entry) to the proper 
account ; also, by extension, to enter (an item) 
In proper form in any of the books 162a. b. 
To complete (the ledger or other book) by trans- 
ferring to it all the items in the auxiliary books, 
and entering them in their proper accounts ; to 
make the proper entries in all the books ; often 


1553 

missing 1886. 3. To placard (a wall, etc.) with 

bills 1854. 

1. The old blllmtickers went to Trafalgar Square to 
attempt to p. bills Dickens, a. b. I'll p. you for a 
swindler and a coward Thackeray. 

Poat (pu«st), 1683. [f. Post rfi.s] x« 
front. To place, station, a. Mil. and Naval. 
To appoint to a post or command ; spec, to ap- 
point to command a ship which ' gave post to 
commission as captain. Chiefly pass. 2800. 

a 1 am posted, and appointed to the Semirmmis 
frigate 1833. 

Poet (pJuit), adv. Obs. or arch. 1549. {Ori- 
ginating in the phr. ride in post (Post sbfi III. 
c), abbrev. to ride post.] With post-horses ; 
by post ; express ; with speed or haste. 

To speake nastily... to talke p~ as they say 1632. 
He set out P. for Paris 1716. 

|| Poet (pbost). 1704. The L. prep, meaning 
1 after occurring in phrases in Eng. use, as p. 
meridiem, p. mortem ; also in 1. Poet be limn, 
after the war 1883. 3. Post hoc* after this. 

Post hoe. ergo propter hoc. after this, therefore 
because of this ; expressing the fallacy that a 
thing which follows another is therefore caused 
by it 2704. 8. Post partuxn, after child-birth 

2857. 4. Post terxninum (Law): see Post 

term. 

Poafc* (ptffcst), prefix , repr. L .post. adv. and 
prep., after, behind. Widely used, esp. in the 
prepositional relation, not only in compounds 
formed on words from U, but also, in techn. 
terms, from Gr., and sometimes even on Eng. 
or other words, as p.^war a. etc. A. Words in 
which post- is adv. or adj. In compounds de- 
rived or formed from L. , or on L analogies, 
as Post-date, -pone, -script, etc.; also in 
nonce-wds. 

x. Relating to time or order, a. In adverbial rela- 
tion : a After, afterwards, subsequently ; as / -de- 
termined (opp. to predetermined). Post-exi'st v. 
{rare) to exist after) to live subnequently t so Post- 
existence. Postfi x v. to affix after, or at the 
end j to append, as a postfix, b. In yuan-adjectival 
relation to a sb. forming, or implied in, the second 
element : *= Occurring or existing after, coming after, 
subsequent, later f as p.-act , -legitimation. +Post- 
dJaaarsin Old Law, a second or subsequent dis- 
seisin 1 also a writ that lay for one who had a second 
time been disseised, after m recovery by novel dis- 
seisin I so Post-diBaei'SOr. Po'Bt -entry, a subse- 
quent or late entry) spec, an additional or supple- 
mental entry, in the manifest of a vessel, of an Item 
or items of dutiable merchandise ; the warrant issued 
on this is a Post-warrant Postfix [after Prefix 
sb. 1, a word, syllable, or letter affixed or added to 
the end of a word, a suffix. Po*stlude [after Pre- 
lude], a concluding piece or movement played at the 
end of an oratorio or the like. Po*at-note U.S. 
{Obs. exc. Hist.) a note issued by a bank, payable to 
order at a future specified date. 

a Of local position, a. In advb. relation to a vbl. 
sb. : * Behind, posteriorly) as postjacent, etc. b. In 
adjectival relation to a sd. expressed or implied ; as 
PoBt-abdo*m6n, the posterior part of the abdomen t 
esp. in invertebrates, the portion posterior to the 
abdominal cavity) hence Post-abdominal a. 
Poatcava (-k#>*va), Anal, the inferior vena cava j so 
called as being behind or posterior in animals gene- 
rally. Poatcla’vicle, Anat. and Zool. the posterior 
bone of the scapular arch of some fishes. ||Poat« 
fUTca [L. /urea fork^ the hindmost of the three 
apodemee in the thoracic somites of insects. 1 1 Post- 
narea (-n €**rfr) [L. naris nostril] pi., the posterior 
nostrils, the openings of the nasal chamber into the 
pharynx. ||PoataCUto # llum, Entom. the fourth 
sclerite of each of the segments of the thorax in an 
insect, situated behind the sat tel turn. Poataphenofd 
(-sff noid) a., Anat. in p. bone, the posterior part of the 
sphenoid bone of the skull ; also etlipt. as sb. Post- 
zygapophesis (-siglpf fisis), each of the two poste- 
rior or inferior processes on the neural arch of a vertebra. 
B. Compounds in which post- is prepositional, 
x. Relating to time or order : « After, subsequent to, 
following, succeeding, later than. a. With sbs , 
forming adjs. (or attrib. phrases), uso. of obvious 
meaning; as p.- Ate fusion, • Ea’ster. -eie'etton, . 7 oar 
;esp. after the war of 1014-18), etc. b. With adjs., or 
formed from post + a L. or Gr. six with an adjectival 
ending, as p.-Adetmic, -baptismal, -Carte' si an (see 
Cartesian), - Darwi'nian , infiufneal, nartal, nu'p- 
tied, etc. Foat-extiian (-egzr)iXn), of or pertaining to 
the period of Jewish history subsequent to the Baby- 
lonian exile. PoatmiUemnial, of at belonging to 
the period following the milleulum ) ao Poatxnil* 
le’uallam, the doctrine that the second Advent will 
follow the millennium, c. Rarely with sbs., forming 
shs., as Po'Bt’flne, Law {Obs, exc Hist.) a duty 
paid to the Crown for the royal licence to levy a fine, 
a Relating to locality : *» Behind, situated at the 
back of, posterior to. In many adjs. (rarely sbs.), 


>ject. 

pi up. Usu. in fiats. 1847. 

x. To see the crimes of new democracy posted as in 
a ledger against the crimes of old despotism Burkk. 

b. You have not posted your hooks these ten years 
S719. a To.. keep myself 'posted up*.. with the 
literature of the day Thackeray. 

Post (p<7ugt), v . 2 1530. [f. Post jA 1 ] I. 

Irons. To square (timber) before sawing It, or 
in order to form it into posts. Obs. or dial. 

II. To attach or moor (a vessel) to a post 2868. 

IH. 2. To affix (a paper, etc.) to a post or in a 
prominentpositioii ; to stick up in a public place 
2650. 3. To make known, advertise (some fact, 
thing, or person) by or as by posting a placard. 

Also with up. 2633. b. spec. To expose to igno- 
miny, or ridicule, by this means. Now rare. 2642. 

c. In some colleges : To place in a list, which 

is posted up, the names of (students who fail 
to pass in the college examinations) 2853. 4. 

To publish the name of (a ship) as overdue or 

I e (man), 0 (pass), au (loud), p (cat). % (fix. chef). 9 (evsr). oi (/, eye), 9 (fix. can dr vie), i (pit), i (Psychs). 9 (what)* f (get). 
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[chiefly Anat. and Z00L, indicating part* or organa 
situated behind (more rarely, in the hinder parte of) 
other part* or organa 1 aa Poftt-a*xlalf of, pertaining 
to. or situated on that aide of a limb (in vertebrates) 
which ia posterior to a line drawn at right angles to 
the body axis through the axis of the limb. Post- 
fro'ntal [L. front forehead], (a) situated behind the 
forehead, or at the back of the frontal bone 1 (b) situ- 
ated in the hinder part of the frontal lobe of the 
brain ; sb, the external angular process of the frontal 
bone, which is situated at the back cart of the brim 
of the orbit of the eye. Poato'culcir, situated he- 
hind the eye) sb. a postocular scale, as in snakes. 
Post-o‘raJ, situated behind the mouth ) applied to 
certain visceral archas in the embryo of vertebrates. 
Poatsc&'pular, situated behind or below the spine 
of the scapula, as in p. fossa. Foat-teinporal, 
situated behind the temporal region of the skull. 
Poet-tympamic, behind the tympanic hone ; applied 
to a bone, and a process of bone, in some Carnivora : 
also as sb. « post-tympanic bone or process. 

Pottage (p*rit6dg). 1590. [i Post sb . 2 
+ -age. J +1. The conveyance of letters, etc., 
by post -1693. ta. The postal service ; a postal 
service between particular points -2779. 8- 

The amount charged for carrying a letter or 
postal packet ; now usu. prepaid by means of a 
Postage stamp or stamps 2654. I4. Travel- 

ling by means of post-horses; posting; also 
transf. a rapid journey -1808. 

Postage sta mp. 1840. [f. prec. + Stamp 
sb. ] An official stamp, either a stamp embossed 
on an envelope or impressed on a card or wrap- 
per, or (now usu.) a small adhesive label having 
a specified face-value, sold by or on behalf of 
the Post Office, to be affixed to any letter or 
packet sent by post, as a means and evidence 
ofprepayment of postage. Also attrib. 

Postal (postal), a. (sb.) 1843. [a. F. 

postage, f. poste Post sb * ; see -AL.J Of or 
pertaining to the post ; relating to the carriage 
of mails. B. as sb. l/.S. Short for p. card , p. 
note ; also for p. car, p. (i. e. moil) train. 

Comb.\ p. car, r railway car for the carriage of 
mails ( U.S.)\ p. C&rd ( U.S. ) «= Postcard, when issued 
by the post office itself) p. note, {U.S.) an order 
issued by a post office for any sum of less than five 
dollars payable at any other post office 1 p. order, a 
form 01 money order issued by a post office of the 
United Kingdom for one of a number of fixed sums, 
payable at any post office ; p. union, a union of the 
governments of various countries for the regulation of 
international postage. 

Po-at-boy. 1588. [L Post sb 2 + Bov sb.) 
1. A boy or man who rides post; & letter-carrier. 
9. — Postilion 3. 1707. 
a. The post-boys cracked their whips Lytton. 

Post-captain : see Post sb* 4. 

Postcard (puvs'kiid). 1870. [f. Post sb . 2 

+ Card sb.*) A pasteboard Gird of a regula- 
tion sire, used for correspondence. 

Pictorial or picture a p. bearing a picture on 
the reverse aide. 

Post-chaise (p<?u st,pir), sb. Also colloa . 
postchay, -shay, Po'chaise, etc. 17x2. [f. 

Post sbP + Chaise.] A travelling carriage, 
either hired from stage to stage, or drawn by 
horses so hired. Also attrib . 

Post-da-aaic&l, a. 1867. [f. Post- II i + 
Classical.] Occurring or existing subsequent 
to the classical period of any language, litera- 
ture, or art ; spec, of the Greek and Latin. 
Poat-commo-nion, sb. K a.) 1483. [ad. 
med.L. postcommumo, -onem; see Post- B. i c 
and Communion. Earlier \post-common.) The 
or a part of the eucharistic office which follows 
the act of communion. B. adj. Following the 
act of communion ; used after communion 1890. 
Post-date (p^a -st, d^t), i6ti. [f. Post- 
A. ib + Date sb*] A date affixed to a docu- 
ment, or assigned to an event, later than the 
actual date. 

Post-date (pflnst,d£i*t), v. 1694. [f. Post- 
A. ia + Date v. ] trans. To affix or assign a 
date later than the actual date to (a document, 
book, event, etc.). 

Post-dihrvlal, a. 1833. [f. as next + -al.] 

a. Geol. Posterior to tire diluvial or drift period 

b. gen. — next A. 

Pofrt-diluvian (pdkst|dilU2*vifixO, 0. and sb. 
2680. f f. Post- B. i + L. diluvium a deluge 
+ -an.] A. adj. Existing or occurring after 
the Flood or Noachian deluge. B. sb. One 
who lived, or lives, after the Flood 1684. 

|| Postea (p0> a itf,&). 1596. [L. - afterwards; 



POSTEL 

being the first word of the usual beginning of 
the record. J Law. That part of the record of 
a civil process which sets forth the proceedings 
at the trial and the verdict given. 
fPo*steL ME. [a. O'F.postel, mod.T. poteau 
post, dim. of OF. post Post sb.* j see -el?.] A 
door- or gate-post -2631. 

Poster 1 (pdu*stai). 2605. [t Post vA 4 
•sr 1 .] 2. One who travels 'post', expedi- 

tiously, or swiftly. Also fig* Now rare or Obs. 
a. Ajpost-horse 2817. 

1. The weyward Sisters,.. Fosters of the Sea and 
Land Shaks. 

Poster 8 (pdh-stai). 183a [f. Post 4 
-er *.] x. One who posts or sticks up bills ; a 
bill-poster 1864. 9. A placard posted or dis- 

played in a public place as an announcement 
or advertisement. Also attrib. 2838. 
n Poste restante (post, restart). 1768. ("Fr.. 
— letter(s) remaining (i. e. at the post office).] 
A direction written upon a letter which is to 
remain at the post office till called for ; in Eng. 
use, transf. to the department in a post office 
in which letters for visitors or travellers are 
kept till applied for. 

Posterior (ppsti**riai), a. and sb. ( adv .) 
1534. [a. L., compar. of posterus or poster ' 

coming after, f. post prep., after.] A. adj. x. 
Later, subsequent In time ; opp. to prior, 9. 
Coming after in a series or order 1696. 3. 

Hinder; situated behind, or farther back than 
something else. Opp. to anterior. 2639. 

i. The precepts of toe art of poesy were p. to prac- 
tise 1756. 3. The legs are called anterior, p., and 

intermediate 1B68. 

B. sb. x. pi. Those who come after; descen- 
dants, posterity 2334. 9. pi. The hinder parts 

of the body; the buttocks 2605. 1 * 3 . /A The 

later part (joe.) Shaks. 

1. Neither be, nor his posteriors from generation to 
generation Scott. 

C. adv. Subsequently 1896. Hence Poste*- 
xiorly adv. 

Posteriority (ppstl»ri,/rrfti). late ME. 
Tprob. a. AF. ^posteriority, ad. med. L. posteriori - 
las , L L. posterior ; see - ity .] 1. The state or 
quality of being later or subsequent in time. 
Opp. to priority . fa. Inferiority in order, rank. 
Or diguity -1704. 

Posterity (xyste'Hti). [Late ME. posterite , 
A F. posterity , ad. L. posteritas , f. posterus 
coming after; see - ity .] 2. The descendants 
collectively of any person ; all who have pro- 
ceeded from a common ancestor. 9. ta. A 
later generation (with pi.), b. All succeeding 
generations (collectively). 1535. 

1. Thy posterity shalbo as the name vpon the 
•artb Covkrdalb Job v. as. a. The ocean and the 
sun will last our time, and we may leave p. to shift 
for themselves Johnson 

Postern (pdv'stem), sb. (a.) [ME. a. OF. 
posteme (raod.K, poteme ), altered 1. OF. poster le 
: — late L. posterula a bade way, dim. of posterus 
that is behind.] X. A back door ; a private door; 
any door or gate distinct from the main en- 
trance. b. Fortif. A tunnel serving as a means 
of access to the ditch and outworks 2704. 9. 

jpg. A way of escape or of refuge, to. An en- 
trance other than tne usual and honourable one. 
C. An obscure passage. 1570. 8* attrib. or as 

adj. Placed at the back ; private, side, inferior, 
esp. in p. door or gate ; also fig. ME. 

Postero- (pp'st€r0), comb, form of L. po- 
sterus hind, hinder, prefixed to adjg., in the 
sense (a) hinder and — , as in posteroexternal, 
etc. ; (b) on the back part of that which is — . as 
postero-lateral, placed at the posterior end of 
a lateral margin or part : etc. 

Post-free, a. 188a. [f. Post 4 Free a.] 
Free from charge for postage, either as being 
officially carried free of charge, or as being 
prepaid 

Postglacial (-gl/i-Jlil), a. 1855. [f. Post- 
B. 2 b + Glacial a.] Geol. Existing or occur- 
ring subsequent to the glacial periodor ice age* 

Poet-gra’duate, a. (sb.) orig. CJ.S. 1858. 
[I Post- B. 2 b 4 Graduate.] Pertaining or 
relating to a course of study carried on after 
graduation. B. sb, A student who takes a post- 
graduate course 2890. 

Post-Haste (pj«:tth£i*«t), sb., adv ., and adj. 
1545. [From the old direction on letters* Haste, 
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post, haste taken subseq. as a comb, of Post I 
sb .* and Haste sb.'] ▲. sb. Haste or speed 

like that of one travelling post ; great speed in 
travelling (arch.). B. adv. With the speed of 
a post ; with all possible expedition 2593. +C. 
aai. Done with all possible speed Shaks. 

B. Her Coach is order’d, and Post-haste she Ales 
1709. C. Oth. i. ii. 37, 

Post-bom (p*»ith£m). 1675. rf.PosTjJ.a 
4 Horn sb.] A horn formerly used by a post* 1 
man or the guard of a mail-coach, to announce 
his arrival. | 

Po«t-borae (p*.-sth£a). 15.7. A hone 
kept at a post-house or inn for the use of post- 
riders, or for hire by travellers. 

Post-house (p*!-sthaus). 06 s. exc. dial. 
xfrjS- [J- Post sbfi + House sb 1 ] i. A post 
office. Obs. or dial . +9, An inn or other house 
where horses are kept for the use of travellers; 
a posting-house -1833. 

Posthumous (pjTstidmds), a. 1608. [f. L. 
postvmus last, superL f. post after; in late L. 
referred to humus the earth or humare to bury; 
see -ous.] A Of a child : Bom after the death 
of its father 2619. b. Of a book or writing t 
Published after the death of the author 1668. 
c. Of an action, reputation, etc. : Occurring, 
arising, continuing after death 1608. Hence 
Po'sthumously adv. 

E Posthumus (pp'gti&mds), a. and sb. 2591. 
L. post(h)umus Posthumous.] f A. adj. * 
’osthumous -x66o. B. sb. fa. (pi. -I.) A 
posthumous child -1677. to. neut.pl. posthuma. 
Posthumous writings 1655. 
tPo-stic, a. 1638. [ad. L. posticus hinder, 
f. post behind ; cf. anticus Antique.] Hinder, 
posterior, ‘ back ’ -1664. 
ft Postiche (post*]), a. and sb. 1854. [F. t 
adj., ad. It posticcio counterfeit : — L type 
*pos(i)iicius , f. pos(i)tus placed, put.] A. adj. 
a. Counterfeit, artificial, to. Applied to an or- 
nament superadded to a finished work of sculp- 
ture or architecture, esp. when inappropriate. 
B. sb. a An imitation substituted lor the real 
thing, to. Counterfeiting, feigning, pretence. 

PosHcous (postal leas'), a. 1866. {i.'L.posticus 
Postic + -ous. j Bet. Posterior, binder ; applied 
variously to parts of a flower or in florescence. 
Postil (pp*stil), sb. Now only Hist. [Late 
ME. a. F. postille, ad. med. L. postilla a gloss 
on the gospel. Origin obac.] 1. A marginal 
note or comment upon a text of Scripture or 
upon any passage. 9. A series of such com- 
ments ; spec, an expository discourse or homily 
upon the Gospel or Epistle for the day, read or 
intended to be read in the church service 2483. 
to. A book of such homilies 2566. A attrib. 
2635. So tPo’stiL *t*Po*stillate vbs. irons, to 
write comments or marginal notes on. tPo*s- 
tiller. 

Postilion, postillion (p^stHyon). 1565. [a. 

F. postilion , ad. It. postiglione , f. It. posta Post 
sb.*+-igliene compound suffix (cf. vermilion).] 
fx. A post-boy ; a swift messenger. Also fig. 
-1708. 9. One who rides the near horse of the 

leaders when four or more are used in a carriage 
or post-chaise ; one who rides the near horse 
when one pair only is used without a driver 1693. 
Po«t-impre*Bsionism. 1910. Art of a more 
* advanced ' style than Impressionism, In which 
representation of form is subordinated to the 
subjective view of the artist. 

Posting (pJu-stiq), vbl. sb. 1559. [f. Post 
v . 1 4 -ing M The action of Post v . 1 1, ta. 

The dispatching of letters, etc., by a messenger 
riding post to. Travelling by means of relays 
of horses. c. The keeping of post-horses, ve- 
hicles, etc., as a business, a. The dispatching 
or conveying of letters and other postal matter 
through or by the post office X87X. 3. Book- 

keeping. The carrying of an entry from the jour- 
nal or other auxiliary book into the ledger; the 
formal entry of an item in a book of accounts ; 
the bringing of account books up to date 1689. 

Postliminary (-liminiri), a. 1709. [£. L. 
post after 4 It men, limin - threshold + -ART 1 ; 
but in sense x assoc, w. Postliminium.] 2. 
Pertaining to or involving the right of postlimi- 
nium. 9. Subsequent ; opp. topreliminary 1896. 


postnatus 

Fostliminious (-limrnias), a. 1656. [f.L, 
postliminium + -OUS.] x. Of or pertaining to 
postliminium (rare). 9 . — POSTLXMINOUS 1684. 

|| Postliminium (-limi'niffin). 2638. [L. f a 
return ' behind one’s threshold \ f, post Post* 
B. a 4 lime n, -in- threshold. ) Bom. Law. — 
Postliminy. 

Postliminous (-li-minas), a. 2714. [f. L. 
post after 4 limen, -m- threshold 4 - -ous. ] Sub- 
sequent ; of the nature of an appendix ; opp. to 
preliminary. 

Postliminy (-lrinfni). 1658. [Anglicized 
f. Postliminium.] Rom. Law. The right of 
any person who had been banished or taken 
captive, to assume his former civic privileges 
on his return home. Hence, in Intemat. Law, 
The restoration to their former state of persons 
and things taken in war, when they come again 
into the power of the nation to which they be- 
longed. 

Postman 1 (p£u-g l m£:n). 1599. [f. Post 

sb.* + Man sb.] 1. A bearer or carrier of letters 
or other postal matter ; a letter-earner, fa. A 
newsman, a news-writer -1709. 

a. You want, .some news *. therefore let me be your 
p. Parrs. 

Postman >. Obs. exc. Hist. 2768. [f. Post 
sb . 1 + Man sb.] A barrister in the Court of 
Exchequer, who had precedence in motions ex- 
cept in Crown business ; the name was derived 
from the post, the measure of length in excise 
cases, beside which he took his stand. 
Postmark, sb. 1678. [f. Post sb* + Mark 
sb. 1 ] A mark officially impressed upon letters 
or other postal packages; now, usu. a mark 
giving the place, date, and hour of dispatch, or 
of the arrival of the mail. Hence Postmark v. 
trans . to mark with the post-office stamp, esp. 
that showing date and place of posting. 
Postmaster 1 (pflu^stmastw). 1513. [f. Post 
sb* + Master sb 1 ] x. ta. orig. A master of 
the posts; the officer who had the charge or 
diiection of the post-messengers -2708. Tb. In 
the 17th and x8th c. : Ulie post-office servant 
at each of the stations or stages of apost-road; 
orig. called Post i). c. Now, The person 
who has official charge of a post office, and 
the superintendence ofall business there trans- 
acted. 1603. 9 . The keeper of a posting estab- 

lishment 1581. Hence Poatmaateramp l . 

Postmaster * (pou-stmastai). 1593. The 
name given at Merton College, Oxford, to the 
class of poor scholars instituted in 1380 by John 
Wyllyot ; now the equivalent in that college of 
the term 'scholar* in general collegiate use. 
Hence Po*stma:stership*. 

Po-stmaster general. 1696. ff. Post- 
master 1 + General a.] The administrative 
head of the postal service of a country or state, 
who is in Great Britain often, and in U. S. 
always, a member of the cabinet Hence Po*sfc* 
masher-generalship. 

Postmeridian (-m£ri*dUo), a. 1696. [ad. 
L. postmertdianus in the afternoon, {.post after 
+ meredianus Meridian a.] x. Occurring 
after noon or midday; of or pertaining to the 
afternoon. Also fig. 9. Geol . Applied to a 
subdivision of the Palaeozoic strata of the Ap- 
palachian chain 1858. 

It Post meridiem (pdust xn£ri*di£m), phr. 
1647. [L., after midday.] After midday ; ap- 
plied to the hours between noon and midnight; 
abbrev. P.M. or p.m. 

Postmistress (p^u*gtmi:stres). 1697. [1. 

Post sb * 4 Mistress.] A woman who has 
charge of a post office. Po*atml stress-ship. 
{{Post mortem, post-mortem, advb. phr., 
a., and sb. 1734. [L., after death.] A. advb. 
phr. (post mortem). After death. 

The fistulas are but rarely found post-mortem 1897. 

B. adj. (post-mortem). Taking place, formed, 
or done after death 183c. 

A post mortem examination 1837. 

C. sb. Short for post 'm ortem examination. 
Also attrib. 185a b. transf. Discussion of a 
game or match after it is finished 2999. 

Post-mortems show the cause or death 1903. 

ft Postnatus pi. -i. 1609. [med.L., 

born after,] One born after a particular event ; 
spec, in Scotland, one bom after the Union of 
the Crowns. 
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Post-obit (pjn«t,*7*bit, -^u'bit). X751. [Short- 
ened from L. post obitnm after decease.] A. 
adj. 1, Taking effect after some one’s death ; 
esp. in post-obit bond 1786. a. Post-mortem. 
rare. 1822. B. sb. (Short for post-obit bond.) 
A bond given by a borrower, securing to the 
lender a sum of money to be paid on the death 
of a specified person from whom the borrower 
has expectations 1751. 

Ready gold, to be paid hack, post-obit fashion, on a 
father’s coffin-lid 1851. 

Post office, post-office (pfr "st^fis). 165a. 
[f. Post sb.* + Office.] x. The public depart- 
ment charged with the conveyance of letters, 
etc. by post. 9 . A house or shop where postal 
business is carried on, where postage stamps 
are sold, letters are registered and posted for 
transmission, etc. X657. 

a General Pest Office (abbrev. G.P.O.) t the central 
or head post office of a country or state, as that in 
London; also pop. applied to the head office in a 
city or town. 

attrib. and Comb., as /. clerk, etc. : p. annuity, 
insurance, a system whereby annuities can be pur. 
chafed and lives insured through the post office ; p. 
car, U.S. a mail-van or coach on a railway; p. 
department =» sense zi p. order (abbrev. P.O.O.), 
a money-order for a specified sum, issued at one post 
office and payable at another therein named, to a per- 
son whose name is officially communicated In a letter 
of advice ; p. savings-bank, a bank having branches 
at local post offices where sums within fixed limits are 
received on government security, at a small rate of 
interest ; p. stamp, a stamp officially imprinted on 
a letter by the post office \ also the instrument used 
for stamping the postmark. 

Postorbital (-^ibit&l). a. {sb.) 1835. [f. 
Post- B. a + Orbital.] Anat. and Zoo I. 
Situated behind, or on the hinder part of, the 
orbit of the eye. Also ellipt. as sb. a. The 
postorbital bone or process, b. A scale behind 
the eye in snakes. 

Post-pliocene (-ptoi-i&fn), a. (sb.) 1841. 

[f. Post- B. i b + Pliocene.] Geo l. Applied 
to the lowest division of the Post-tertiary or 
Quaternary formation, immediately overlying 
the Pliocene or Upper Tertiary; also to the 
whole of the formations later than the Pliocene. 
Also applied to animals, etc. of this period. 
Also ellipt . as sb. p. division or formation. 
Postpone (p^“s t pJu'n, p£s-), v. 1500. [ad. 
L. postponere , f. post after + ponere to place. I n 
i6th c. Scotch only.] x. trans. To put off to a 
later time; to defer. tb. To ‘put (a person) 
off’, i. e. to keep him waiting for something 
expected -X705. c. intr. Path. Of ague or the 
like : To recur after a longer interval than is 
usual or expected 1843. a. To place after in 
serial order or arrangement ; to put at, or nearer 
to, the end 1630. +3. To place after in order 

of precedence, rank, importance, or value ; to 
subordinate -1893. 

*. The project had to be postponed W. I h vino. 3. 
You have postpon'd the publick interest to your own 
1670. Hence Postponement, the action or fact of 
postponing. Poatpo'l&enco (rare), subordination. 
Poetpo'ner. 

tPostpo-se, V. 1598. [a. F. postposer : see 
Posr- A, poser Pose i/. 1 ] trans. — Postpone 
-1656. 

Postposlt (ptfustpp'zit), rare. x66i. [f. 
L. post posit-, ppl. stem of postponere .] trans. m 
Postpone a, 3. Hence Postpo'sited ppl. a. 
Postposition (pJustpdfcrJdn). 1638. [f. L. 
postponere , postposit - ; but in sense 3, after pre- 
position .] x. The action of placing after ; the 
condition or fact of being so placed, a. A par- 
ticle or relational word placed after another 
word, usu. as an enclitic; esp. a word having 
the function of a preposition, which follows its 
object, as L. versus 1846. Hence Postposi- 
tional a. — next. 

Postpositive (pdnstp^zltiv), a. (sb.) 1786. 
[f. L. postposit postponere ; see Postpone.] 
Characterized by postposition ; having the func- 
tion of being suffixed ; enclitic. B, sb. A post- 
positive particle or word 1846. 

Postprandial (-prae*ndi&l), a, 1830. [f. 
Post- B. x b + L. prandium meal + -AL.] Done, 
made, taken, happening, etc. after dinner; after- 
dinner. (Chiefly joe.) 

Men far advanced in post-prandial potations *890. 
Po-st-road, 1657. A road on which a series | 


of post-houses or stations for post-horses is (or 
was) established; a road on which the mails 
were carried. 

II Postecenium (pjbst|srni£m). 1727. [L. 
postscxnium , f. post after + senna, a. Gr. oKrjvi) 
stage, scene.] Ciass. Antiq . The back part of 
a theatre, behind the scenes. Cf. Proscenium. 
Postscribe (ptfustiskraib), v. 1614. [ad. L. 
postscribere .] trans. To write (something) after ; 
to write as a postscript or appendix. 
Postscript (pJo’s'skript), sb. Also post- 
acriptum, pi. -ta. 1523. [ad, L» postscripts m. 
neut pa. pple. of postscribere , used as sb.J 
Something written at the end of a letter, after 
the signature, containing additional matter (of- 
ten expressing an afterthought). b. trans/. A 
paragraph written or printed at the end of any 
composition, containing some appended matter 
1638. So PoBtscri'ptal a. of tne nature of, or 
relating to. a p. 

Post term. 1607. Law, A partial render- 
ing of L. phrase post terminum after the term, 
used advb., as adj., and as sb. for : The return 
of a writ after term, and the fee payable for its 
then being filed. 

Posfc-te-rtiary, a. (sb.) 1854. [f. Post- 

B. 1 b + Tertiary.] Geol. Applied to the 
formations, or the period, subsequent to the 
Tertiary, the most recent of the geological 
series ; quaternary ; hence to animals, etc. of 
this period. Also ellipt . as sb. 

Po-st-town. 1635. [f. Post sb. 2 + Town.] 
1. A town having a (head) post office, or one 
that is not merely a sub-office of another, fa. 
A town at which post-horses are kept -1838. 
Postulant (p?'sti*?lfint). 1753. [a. F., ad. 
L. posts Ians, -antem , pr. pple. of postulare ; see 
Postulate v.] One who asks or petitions for 
something ; a petitioner ; a candidate ; esp. a 
candidate for admission into a religious order 
or community. Hence Po'stnlancy, the con- 
dition, or period, of being a p. 

Postulate (pp-stifttA), so. 1588. [ad. L. 
postulatum (a thing) demanded ; see Postula- 
TUM.] L A demand, a request ; spec, a demand 
of the nature of a stipulation. Now rare. II. 
z. Logic and gen , A proposition demanded or 
claimed to be granted ; esp. something claimed 
or assumed as a basis of reasoning, discussion, 
or belief; hence, a fundamental condition or 
principle X646. b. An unproved assumption, 
a hypothesis rare. 1646. c. A pre-requisite of 
some actual or supposed occurrence or state of 
things X84X. 3. spec, in Geotn . (or derived use). 

A claim to take for granted the possibility of a 
simple operation, e. g. that a straight line can 
be drawn between any two points; a simple 
problem of self-evident nature ; dist. from Axiom 
( a self-evident theorem] 1660. 

1. Christianity is essentially miraculous This Is a 
p. of Biblical criticism, i860. 

Postulate (pjrstitfkit), v. 1533. [f. ppl. 
stem, of L. postulare to demand, request ; see 
-ate 8 .] 1. trans. To demand; to require; to 
claim X593. b. intr. To make a request ; to 
stipulate i860. a. trans. Reel. Law. To ask 
authority to admit (a nominee) by dispensa- 
tion ; hence, to nominate or elect to an eccle- 
siastical dignity, subject to the sanction of the 
superior authority 1533. 3. To claim or take 

for granted the existence, fact, or truth of (some- 
thing) ; esp. to assume as a basis of reasoning, 
discussion, or action 1646. b. To assume the 
possibility of (some construction or operation) 
18x7. 

z. Logic .. postulates to express in words what is 
already in the thoughts Mill a The chapter was 
then allowed to p. the bishop of Bath Stubbs. £ 
Reason postulates God, though it cannot prove him 
1885. So Postul&'tion, the action of postulating ; 
a request, demand, claim} an assumption. Po'Stu- 
lator, one who postulates; spec, in R.C.Ch. a 
pleader in favour of a candidate for beatification or 
canonization. 

Postulatory (pp» v sti£latori), a. Now rare, 
1631. [ad. L. postulatorius adj. ; see Postu- 
late v. and -ORY *.] x. Making request ; sup- 
plicatory. 9. Of the nature of an assumption ; 
hypothetical 164 6, 

f|| Postula tum. /V.- a. 16x9. [L., sb. use 
of pa. pple. neut of postulare to Postulate.] 
- Postulate sb. x, a. -X827. I 


Posture (pp'stifLx, -tjw), sb. 1605. [a. F., 
contr. from earlier pest tun, ad. L. posit ura po- 
sition, posture.] x. The relative disposition of 
the vanous parts of anything; esp. the position 
and carriage of the limbs and the body as a 
whole; attitude, pose 1606. fa. Position, 
situation -1835. 8. A state of bdng ; a con- 

dition or situation in relation to circumstances 
1643. 4 , Jig. A mental or spiritual attitude or 
condition 1642. 

z. Reatlew ifu which caused a constant variation 
of p. 1804. a To give intelligence of the forces, or 
p. of the enemy Goldsii. 3. The present p. of 
affairs round Paris Rusacix. 4. Therewith we broke 
up. all in a sad p. Pspys. A certain . . p. of the soul 
1866. Hence Po*SturaI a. pertaining or relating to p. 

Posture (p^rstiuJ, -tjax), v. i6a8. [f. prec.] 
ti. trans. To place In position ; to set -1677. 
a. To dispose the body or limbs of (a person) 
in a particular way x6a8. 3. intr. To assume 

a particular posture of body ; also, to put the 
limbs, or body, in an artificial position 1851. 
4 .Jig. a. To pose for effect, b. To take up an 
artificial mental position. 1877. 

e. And still these two were postured motionless,. 
Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern Keats. 

a. Jewell.. occasionally postured as a buffoon 1880. 
Hence Po’storer, one who poses for effect. 

Po*9ture-xnadcer. 171 x. a. One who 
makes postures ; a contortionist ; an acrobat. 

b. A teacher of postures or callisthenics. 

Posy (pde’zi). Now arch, or dial. 1533. 

[Syncopated f. Poesy.] x. A short motto, orig. 
a line or verse of poetiy, inscribed on a knife, 
w ithin a ring, as a heraldic motto, etc. s. A 
bunch of flowers ; a nosegay, a bouuuet. Now 
somewhat arch, or rustic. 1573. b. A collection 
of * flowers * of poetry or rhetoric. Cf. Antho- 
logy. arch. 1569. 

z. Let this be your Posie rather, . . Manners makes 
man 1560. a. I will make thee beds of roses, And a 
thousand fragrant posies Marlowe. 

Comb. p.-rmg, a finger-ring with a motto inside. 

Pot (ppt), [Late OE. or early MEL 
pott, cogn. w. OFris. pot, MDu., MLG. pot ; 
also with F. pot , obs. It. potto, pointing to a 
late L. +pottus. Origin unkn.] x. A vessel of 
rounded form, and rather deep than broad, 
made of earthenw are or metal (less commonly 
glass), used to hold liquids or solids, for various 
purposes. (Often with defining word as glue- 
p., tnk-p., jam-p., water-p., etc.) b. spec. Such 
a vessel used for cooking or boiling. Hence 
transf. the vessel with the food boiling in it ; 
also alius. — cooking, food (as in phr. for the 
p.) j also in fig. allusions MEL c. Such a ves- 
sel used to contain wine, beer, coffee, tea, eta 
144a d. A Flower-pot 1615. e. A chamber- 
pot 1705. f. Any of various receptacles used 
in manufactures, etc. 1676. g. slang, A vessel, 
usu. of silver, given as a prize in athletic sports. 
Also applied to any prize so given 1865. 2. 

Such a vessel with its contents ; hence, a pot- 
ful 1450. b. ellipt. A pot of liquor ; transf. 
liquor, drink ; drinking, potation (also pi.) 1583. 
3. Used as a measure of various commodities 
1530. 4* A steel cap or small helmet, worn 

esp. by cavalry in the 17th c. Obs. exc. Hist, 
1639. 5. A wicker basket used as a trap for 

fish or crustaceans ; a fish-pot, lobster-pot, etc. 
1669. 0 . - Chimney-^?/ 1845. 7- A large 

sum of money ( eolloq .) 1871. b. slang. A large 
sum staked or betted 1823. c. Racing. * A 
horse backed for a large amount, a favourite ' 
(Farmer) 2823. d. A person of importance. 
(Usu. big p.) X89X. 8. In full, pot-paper : A 

size of printing or writing paper ; orig. bearing 
the watermark of a pot Also attrib. as p.- 
folio, -octavo, -quarto. (Now usu. spelt pott.) 
1579. 9. As the name of a substance ; Earthen- 
ware, stoneware ; attrib, mads of pot 1825. 

s. b. Henry the Fourth fof France] wished that fas 
might live to see a fowl in the p. of every peasant 
Busks. Pots and pans 1875. a A p. of ala and a 
piece of cheese Swirr. b. He carries her into a 

? ibltc- house to give her a p. and a cake Dx Fob. 7. 

ie went to India.. and came back.. with a p. of 
money Tsollopb. 

Phrases, eta The p. goes so lottg (or often) to the 
welt that it is broken at last. The p, calls the kettle 
black (etc.), said of a person who blames another for 
Romething of which no himself is also guilty. A 
little p. is soon hot, a little person is soon roused to 
anger. To boil the p., make the A boil («■ F. Afri 
bouillir le pot), to provide one's livelihood. So, to 


ft (man), a (pass), au (laud), v (cut), g(Fr. chzf). o(evsr). ®i (/, eye), 9 (Fr. can de vie), i(stt), i (Psych*). 9 (what). p(g#t> 



POT 

/*« t\ Mli "f I -I**. *» k«p anything going 
briskly, Jo go to p. (formerly also to the p.\ to be 
cut in pieces like meat for the p. | to be ruined or 
destroyed ( colloq .). 

attnb. and Comb.: p.-ale, the completely fer. 
mented wash in distillation ( -bank dial., a pottery 
•clay, clay used for making earthenwares p. cul- 
tivation, p. culture, cultivation of plants in pots i 
P- {colloq,), a low-crowned stiff felt hat, a 

bowler ; -paper (see sense 8) : -sleeper, a metal 
sleeper for railways, of dish-like forms -still, a still 
to which heat is applied directly as to a p., not by 
means of a steam-jacket | attrib.. applied to whisky 
distilled in a pot-still. 

Pot (] V t), sbS Sc. and dial. ME. [perh. 
orig. same word as prec.] A deep hole; e.g. 
+the shaft or pit of a mine ; a hole out of which 
peat has been dug. 

Pot, sbfi 1888. Short for Pot-shot. 

Pot (ppt), v. 15 62. [f. Pot sb.l] L intr. 
To drink beer, etc. out of a pot ; to tipple. Obs, 
or arch. 1594. XL z, trans. To put up and 
preserve (flesh, butter, etc., usu. salted or 
seasoned) in a pot, jar, or other vessel. Also 
absol. A\so fig. 1616. b. Sugar tnanvf. To 
transfer (crude sugar) from the coolers to per- 
forated • pots 1 or hogsheads, for the molasses 
to drain off 1740. a. To set (a plant) in earth 
in a flower-pot for cultivation; to plant in or 
transplant into a pot 1664. 3. Billiards « 

Pocket v. 4. i860. 4. colloq . or slang. To 

shoot or kill (game) for the pot, i.e. for cook- 
ing ; to ' bag ‘ ; gen. to bring down by a j>ot- 
shot (a man or animal) i860, b. intr. To take 
f P ot -*hot (at) 1854. c. trans. To win, secure, 


‘ bag * 1900. 
4. He’ll 1 


l have to show himself, and if he does I’ll p. 
him 1889. b. To be potted at like a woodcock 1861. 

HI. To outdo, outwit, deceive. Now slang. 
156a. IV. To manufacture, as pottery, etc. ; 
e*p. to shape and fire, as a preliminary to 
decoration 1743. 

Potable (pdn-tab’l), a. (sb.) 1579. [a. F, 
ad. Late L. potabilis , f. pot are to drink ; see 
-able.] A. adj. Drinkable. B. sb. pi. Things 
potable; drinkables, liquor 1633. 

A. Sweet p. liquor 1645. P. gold , a preparation of 
nttro-muriate of gold deoxydized by some volatile oil, 
formerly esteemed as a cordial medicine j drinkable 
gold. So p. Mars (=» iron). Hence Potabi'lity, 
Po*tableness, p. quality. 

II Potage (potas). 1567. [F. ; cf. Pottage.] 
Soup of any kind. 

Potamlan (p^-miin, -armian), a. andjJ. 
1850. (X Gr. it ora fibs river f -1 AN.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Potamites or Triony- 
ckiJje , the soft-shelled river tortoises. B. sb. A 
tortoise of this group, a mud turtle. 

Potamic (potae-mik), a. 1883. [f. as prec. 
+ -IC. ) Of or pertaining to rivers ; fluviatile. 
Potamo-logy. 1809. [f. as prec. + -LOGY.] 
The scientific study of rivers. Hence Potamo- 
lo’gical a. of or pertaining to p. Potamo lo- 
giat, one who studies or is versed in p. 

Potash (pp’taej), sb, 1648. [Early mod. E. 
pot-ashes pi., ad. early Du. pot as sc hen, mod. 
potasch ; in mod.L, potassa.) 1. An alkaline 
substance obtained orig. by lixiviating the ashes 
of terrestrial vegetables, and evaporating the 
solution in large iron pans or pots (whence the 
name). Chemically, this is a crude form of po- 
tassium carbonate.* a. orig. pi., pot ashes , pot- 
ashes : now applied to the crude substance. 
(When purified by calcination and re-crystalli- 
sation, known as pearl-ashes or pearl-ash.) b. 
sing., pot-ash, potash % applied esp. to the puri- 
fied carbonate 1751. a. Chem, The hydroxide 
or hydrate of potassium. KHO; a hard white 
brittle substance, soluble in water and deli- 
quescent in air, having powerful caustic and 
alkaline properties ; caustic p, 180a b. Now 
sometimes applied to Potassa ; in non-chemi- 
cal works vaguely to any compound of potas- 
sium 1843. c. In names of compounds * 
Potassa, and now in chemical use mostly repl. 
by Potassium 1791* 3. Short lot f. -water 1876. 

a. c. Carbonate of p. *s potassium carbonate | sul- 
phate of p. m potassium sulphate. 

Comb . : p.-mica — Muscovite sb * ; -water, an 
aerated beverage: water impregnated with carbonic 
acid gas, to which is added potassium bicarbonate. 

Potass (potm’s, pytaes). Now rare. i 7 qq. 
[ad. F. potasse Potash.] Chem. An anglicised 
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form, variously used for potash, potassa, and 
(in names of compounds) pot as sium 
|| Potassa (potae-sA). 181a. [mod.L.;see 
Potash. J c hem, Davy's name for potassium 
monoxide, K2O, also called anhydrous potash 
sometimes also applied to the hydrate or hy- 
droxide, KHO (= KjHjOj), also called potassa 
fusa and caustic potash. 

Liquor potassa, an aqueous solution of potaaaium 
hydrate, containing about 5-84 per cent, of the hy- 
dratc. 

Potassamide (pt?tae*£ira3id). 1838. [CPo 

tass(ium +■ Amide, ] Chem, An amide of po- 
tassium formed by the substitution of one or 
more atoms of potassium for those of the hy- 
drogen of ammonia (NH,). 

Potassic (pstw-sik), a. 1858. [f. Potas- 
s (f + -IC. 1 Chem. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
taining potassium or potash ; =» potassium in 
comb. 

Pota-ssio-, comb, form of Potassium, in 
the names of double salts of potassium and 
another substance, as p.-larta'ric adj., p.-ta'r - 
irate, etc. 

Potassium (pJtac-siflm). 1807. [In form 
mod.L., f. Potass or Potash, after names of 
metals in -IUM.] Chem . One of the elements, 
an alkaline monad metal, the basis of Potash ; 
it is a highly lustrous white metal with a slight 
tinge of pink, soft at ordinary temperatures, of 
specific gravity 0-865, being the lightest solid 
body known except lithium ; when exposed to 
the air it at once tarnishes or oxidizes, and 
when thrown upon water instantly decomposes 
it, uniting with the oxygen and causing the 
liberated hydrogen to bum with a characteristic 
violet flame. Symbol K (for Kalium) ; atomic 
eight 39.1. Also attrib. in names of chemical 
compounds, as p. carbonate , permanganate, etc. 

Potation (po tri-fan). [Late ME. a. OF. po- 
tacion, -at ion , ad. L. potationem. 1 x. Drink- 
ing ; a drinking, a drink, a draught X479. +b. 

A drinking party, compotation -1574. c. In- 
temperate drinking 1800. a. Liquor for drink- 
ing ; a drink, a beverage, late ME. 

*• Potations, pottlc-deepe Shaks. Indulging in 
moderate potations 1875. 

Potato (p<Tt^'to), sb, 1565. [ad. Sp .patata, 
var. of Batata.] i. - Batata. Now known 
as Sweet or Spanish p, 9. The plant Solanum 
tuberosum , a native of the Pacific slopes of S. 
America, now widely cultivated for its farina- 
ceous tubers 1597. b. Tho tuber of this plant, 
of roundish or oblong shape ; now a well-known 
article of food in most temperate climes 1663. 
3. With distinctive words. a. Carolina , 
Spanish , Sweet p . » sense 1. 1599. b. Chilian 
p., Irish p. (now U. S.), White p. (U. S.) 
sense a. 1664. 4. Applied to other plants 

having tubers, mostly edible 1629. 

*. Let the tiki a raine Potatoes Shaks. a. b. As to 
potatoes, it would be idle to consider them.. as an 
article of human food, which ninety-nme hundredths 
of the human species will not touch 179a. Phr. 
Potatoes and point ; see Point sb . 1 C. 4. 4 Sea- 

side p., ipomma biloba ( Pes-caprm ), N.O. Convolvu- 


lacern, a trcpic.il creeping shore-plant of both hemi- 
spheres; .Wild p., (rt) Convolvuli 
of Jamaica, ipomma fhstigiata. 


Convolvulus panduratus | (b) 


Phrases (colloq.). Small potatoes (orig. U.S.\ % no 
great things *, said also of persons. The the (very 
or real) thing, whnt is correct or excellent {slang). 

Comb.: p. -beetle, (a) the Colorado Beetle, Dory, 
phora decern iineat a \ {b) the Three-lined Leaf Beetle, 
Lema trilineata , or its larval p. blight =» p. 
disease : D. bug p. -beetle: p.-ChipS, potatoes sliced 

and fried crisp in fat or oil| p. disease, a very 
destructive disease of potatoes, caused by a parasitic 
fungus, Phytophthora infestans , which attacks the 
leaves, stems, and tubers ; also called p. blight , mur. 
rain, rot | -eye, * bud of tbe potato tuber ; see Eys 
sb. 1 III. 1 1 -fly, one of the various blister beetles of 
the genus Lytta, which are injurious to potato-plants 
U. S. and Canada: p. murrain =* p, disease s p. 
pit, a shallow pit, usu. covered with a mound of 
straw and earth, in which potatoes are stored in 
winter : p. rot =■ p. disease 1 -spirit, alcohol dis- 
tilled from potatoes : -stalk weevil, p. weevil, an 
American beetle that Injures p. crops, Baridius 
tn'no tutus j -trap (slang), the mouth. Hence Pota- 
to v. trans. to plant or crop with potatoes. 

Potator (pot/btw). rare. 1660, [a. L.] A 
drinker, toper. 

Potatory (p^’tltari), a. 1834. [ad. L. 
potatorius ; see -ORY *.] Of, pertaining to, or 
given to drinking. 


potentate 

Pot-bellied (pp*t,belid), a, 1657. [£ 

next + -ed *.] Having a pot-belly. Also transf. 
Pot-belly (pp*t|be*li). 1714. [f. Pot sb.l 
+ Belly sb .] 1. A swollen or protuberant 

belly. 9. transf. A pot-bellied person 1871. 
Po’t-boi ler. 1803. [f. phr. to make the pet 
boil ; see Pot j^. 1 ] ?. One who boils a pot: 

Spec, in Eng. Politics - POTWALLER (rare) 
1894. a. colloq . Applied depreciatively to a 
work of literature or art executed for the pur- 
pose of * boiling the pot ' ; a writing, picture, 
etc. made to sell 1803. b. One who produces 
* pot-boilers * 189a. 3. Anthropol. One of the 

rounded pebbles, with marks of fire upon them, 
which are supposed to have been heated for 
the purpose of boiling water 1874. 
Po't-bound, a. 1850. [f. Pot sbl 1 d + 
Bound ppt. «.] Said of a plant when its roots 
fill a flower-pot and have no more room to ex- 
pand. Also fig, 

Po*t-boy. 1795. [f. Pot + Boy r£.] 
A boy or young man emplojed at a public 
house to serve the customers with liquor; a 
publican’s assistant. 

Potch, Potcher, var. ff. Poach 
Poacher, esp. in paper-making. 

Pot-earth. 1644. [Potj^. 1] Potter's earth ; 
potter's clay; Geol. the Brick-earth of the 
London basin. 

Poteen, potheen (pptfn, pj>J>l*n). 1819. 
[a. Ir. poitin (pot^rn) * little pot dim. of pota , 
puiie Pot sb . 1 ; short for uisge poitin * little-pot 
whisky '.] Whisky distilled in Ireland in small 
quantities, privately, i.e. the produce of an 
illicit still. Also attrib. 

Potencel (ptfo-tgns). late ME. [a. OF. f 
ad. L. potentia , f. potentem, posse ; see -ENCK.] 
1. Power, ability, strength. 9. Degree of power 
or intensity 1817. 

Potence a (pJu-t£ns). 1500. [a. F. potence 
crutch, etc., ad. L.^ potentia power, Potence l .j 
+ z- A cross or gibbet -1816. b. Engineering. 
A supporting framework formed like a gallows 
1853. 9. Watchmaking. A stud screwed to the 

top plate in which is made the bearing for the 
lower pivot of the verge ; any stud or fixture 
supporting a bearing 1678. +3. A military 

formation, in which aline is thrown out at right 
angles to the main body -1865. 

Potencd (pyu-t£ns^), a. Also improp. po- 
tence. 1579. | a. F. bo tend, f. potence ; see Po- 
tence a.J Her. -> Potent a .* 

Potency (pJu t^nsi). 1539. [ad. L. potentia 
power ; see Potence 1 and-ENCV.] The quality 
of being potent. x. Power, ability to effect 
something ; inherent capacity ; authority. b. 
Power to affect one physically; of liquor, etc., 
strength 1637. 9. transf. A person or body 

wielding power ; a power 1645. 3. Capability 

of active development ; potentiality 1644. 4. 

Degree of (latent) force 1691. 

z. b. The p., vertue, and operation of our English 
Ale >637. 3. Books.. doe contain a poicncic of life 

in them to be as active as that soulo was whose pro- 
geny they are Milton. 

Potent (pJu-tSnt), rA* 1 and a.* late ME. 
f app. a var. of F. potence Potence *.] A. sb. 
tA crutch ; a staff with a cross piece to lean 
upon ; also transf. a crozier -1480. b .fig, A 
support, stay. Obs, or arch . late ME. B. adj. 
Her. Having the limbs terminating in potents 
or crutch-heads, as cross-p . ; formed by a series 
of potents x6io. 

Potent (p£u*tSnt), tf.l and 150a [ad, 
L. potens, 1 entem , pres. pple. of posse.] 1. 
Powerful ; mighty ; used of persons and things, 
in many shades of meaning, as the power im- 
plied is political, military, social, moral, men- 
tal, etc. (Usu. a poet, or rhet. word, felt to be 
stronger than powerful.) b. Of reasons, mo- 
tives, etc. : Cogent, effective, convincing 1606. 
9. Having strong physical or chemical proper- 
ties, as a solvent, drug, etc. Z715. 3. Possess- 

ing sexual power 1899. 

1. The Doctor is well monied, and bis friends P. at 
Court Shaks. 

+B. sb. 1. Power; a power -1631. a. A po- 
tent person ; a potentate -1649. 3. A military 
warrant or order -1690. Hence Fo*tently adv. 
Potentate (patents*), late ME. fad. 
L. potentate power, dominion, in late L* a 
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potentate, l patens Potent a . 1 ; see -ATE ».] 
I. A person endowed with independent power ; 
a prince, monarch, ruler, a. A powerful city, 
State, or body 1604. 

x. But Kings and mightiest Potentates must die 
Sham. 

Potential (p 4 te*nj&l), a. and sb. [Late ME. 
potentially ad. late L. potentiality f. potent ia 
Potency + -al.] A. adj. 1. Possessing po- 
tency or power; potent; commanding. Now 
rare. 1485. a. Possible as opp. to actual ; 
existing in posse ; capable of coming into being ; 
latent late ME. a* Med. P. cautery , an agent 
which produces the same effects on the skin as 
an actual cautery or red-hot iron. So p. corro- 
sive. late ME. 4, Gram . That expresses po- 
tentiality or possibility 1530. 5. Physics . a. P. 
function : a mathematical function or quantity 
by the differentiation of which the force at any 
point in space arising from any system of 
bodies, etc. can be expressed z8a8. b. P. 
energy s energy existing in a positional form 
not as motion ; see Energy 6. 1853. 

x. Oth. 1. ii. rjj. 4. P. mood, a name acme times 
given to the subjunctive mood when used to express 
possibility. Hence Pote*ntial 4 y ado., -neia. 

B. sb. That which is possible ; a possibility 
X817. a. Gram. Short for potential mood ; see 
A. 4. g. Physics. Short for potential function ; 
see A. 5 a. Hence, the amount of energy or 
quantity of work denoted by this, considered as 
a quality of the matter, electricity, etc. in 
question. Also attrib . 1828. 

Potentiality (pjtenjise'liti). 1695. [ad. 
med.L. potent ia litas , f. potentia lis ; see prec. 
and -ITY.] 1. The quality of being powerful 
or having power 1637. o. esp. The state or 
quality of possessing latent power or capacity 
capable of development into activity; possi- 
bility of action or active existence; opp. to 
actuality 1625. b. With a and pi . ; An in- 
stance of this quality ; a capacity or possibility, 
or that in which it is embodied x668. 

a We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and 
vats, but the p. of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice Johnson, b. The seed ia the p. of the plant 

£otentialize (p^temf&lais), r. 1856. [f. 

Potential + -ize.] trans. To make poten- 
tial ; spec, to convert (energy) into a potential 
condition. 

Potentiate (p*te*njl,rit), v. 1817. [f. L. 

potentia +-ATE®.] 1. trans . To endow with 

power or potency. 9. To make possible 1865. 

[l Potentilla (pJut£nti*li). 1548. (med.L., 
I. L. potens, -ent- POTENT a. 1 + dim. -ilia.'] Pot. 
An extensive genus of Rosacese , comprising 
herbs and undershrubs, of which the Silver- 
weed, Cinquefoil, and Torraentil are common 
British species. 

Potentiometer (prtenjifm/tai). 1881. [f. 
L. potentia + -OMETttR.] An instrument for 
measuring differences of electrical potential. 

Po tentize, v. 1857. [f. L. potentem + -ize, 
after G. pofenzi(e)ren to potentiate.] trans. 
To make potent ; spec, to develop the power of 
(a medicine) by trituration or succussion. 

1 Potesta8 (prte'stses). 1870. [L., power.] 
Rom. Law. The power or authority of the head 
of a family over those depending on him ; esp. 
parental authority. 

tPoteatate. late ME. [ad. L. potest as, 

- atem .] fi. A person possessed of power over 
others ; a superior, potentate -1678. a. Ren- 
dering fotestas in the Vulgate (Eph. vi. 12, Pet. 
lii. 23) ; cf. Power II. 3. -1610. 3. * Po- 

dksta b ; transf. a chief magistrate in certain 
Turkish towns -1603. 

1. Lawfull for the potentates, the nobilitie, the 
gentrie 1583. 

Potestative (pJ«'test^tiY) , a. 1630. [ad. 

F. potestatif ad. late L. potestativus, f. L. po- 
test atem power; see -ive.] Befitting a pot es- 
tate ; haying power or authority ; authoritative. 

P. condition, a condition within the power or con* 
tro! of one of the parties concerned. 

tPo-t-gun, po-tgun. 1549. [f. Pot sb. 1 + 
Gun sb. ] 1. A short piece of ordnance with a 
large bore, a mortar ; so called from its shape 
-1599. a. - Pop-gun 1, 2. -1801. 3. fig. A 

loud talker, a braggart -1693. 
s. How Ifrightme with your p. 1 1619. 1 That sign 
geo with wind C 


cf a man there, that p. charged with wind Conoukvc. 
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Po-thecary. Now only dial, late ME. 
Aphet. f. Apothecary, formerly in common 
use. Also attrib. 

Pother (p^teJ, pt^-Sw), sb. 1591, [app. 
differentiated form, with shortened vowel, of 
Powder sb., earlier ponder , pout her, ,] z. A 
choking smoke or atmosphere of dust 1627. a. 
Disturbance, commotion ; a tumult ; a noise, 
din. Cf. Dust sb. 4. 8591, b. transf. A verbal 
commotion, fuss 1609. 3. Mental perturba- 

tion ; display of sorrow or grief X641. 

x. To kick up a to raise a choking dust a The 
great Goddes, That keepe this dreadtull pudder o're 
our heads Shaks, b. All this p, for an apple I Mas- 
■ingkx. 3. Well ! if all husbands keep so great a p., 
1*11 live unmarried — till 1 get another 1738. 

Pother (pf a &>J, pxroai), v . 169a. [app. f. 
Pother sb . ; but occas. assoc, w. Bother v.] 
x. trans. To put into a fuss ; to fluster, worry, 
a. intr. To make a fuss ; to fuss, to worry 1735. 

a I found the old Gentleman.. pothering over the 
Newspaper 1778. 

Pot-nerb (p/?*tb 5 jb). 1538. [f. Pot sb. 1 + 
Herd.] A herb grown for boiling in the pot ; 
any of the herbs cultivated in a kitchen-garden. 
Pert-hole 1. 1839. [f. Pot sb . 1 + Hole sb.] 
Geol. A deep hole of more or less cylindrical 
shape ; esp. one formed by the wearing away 
of rock by the rotation of a stone, or gravel, in 
an eddy of running water, or in the bed of a 
glacier. b. Archseol. A hole from which clay 
for pottery has been taken 1898. 

Po*t-hole 2. — Pot sb* ; now esp. a deep 
hole In the surface of a road. 

Pot-hook (p^rthuk). 1467. PoT 
+ Hook sb. ] 1. a. A hook suspended over 


a fireplace, for hanging a pot or kettle on ; a 
crook, b. An iron rod with a hook at the end, 
for lifting a heated pot, stove-lid, etc. 9. A 
curved or hooked stroke made in writing ; now 
usn. a hooked stroke as made by children iu 
learning to write. (Often with hanger \ cf. 
Hanger 2 4 c.). 16x1. 

a. She ’s scrawling pothooks and hangers on a dirty 
sheet of paper 2887. 

Pot-house (pp’thans). 1697. [f. Pot sb 1 
4- House jJ. 1 ] tx. A house where pottery is 
made (rare) -1761. 9. An ale-house ; a small, 

unpretentious, or low public-house 1724. b. 
attrib. Belonging to or characteristic of a pot- 
house ; low, vulgar 1816. 
a b. Reeking yet with p. odours Dickens. 
Po*t-hu nter. 159a. [f. Pot sb . 1 + Hunt- 
er.] tx. An opprobrious appellation ; perh. 
a sycophant, parasite. 3. * A sportsman who 
shoots anything he comes across, having more 
regard to filling hi*; bag than to the rules which 
regulate the sport ' 1781. 3. slang. One who 

takes part in any contest merely for the sake of 
winning a prize 1873. So Pot-hunting sb. 
and a . 

Potichomania (ppt/J^m^-nia). 1855. [ad. 
F . potichomanie (also used), irreg. f. potiche an 
oriental porcelain vas e+-manie -mania.] The 
craze for imitating Japanese or other porcelain 
by covering the inner surface of glass vessels, 
etc., with designs on paper or sheet gelatine ; 
the process of doing this. 

Potion (pJu’Jan), sb. ME. [a. OF. potion, 
potion, mod.F. potion , ad. L .potioncm, t.po/um, 
potare to drink. J A dose of liquid medicine or 
of poison ; a draught. 

fig. Your Lordship may minister the P. of im- 
prisonment to me Shaks. Hence Po*tion v. trans. 
to treat or dose with potions ; to drug. 

Pot-lead (pitied), sb. 1890. [ad. Du. pet- 
food, f. pot Pot sb . 1 + food lead.] Black-lead or 
graphite. Hence Potlea’dr. trans. to coat with 
pot-lead. 

Pot-lid. late ME. [f. Pot sb . 1 + Lid sb.] 
x. The lid of a pot. 9. Geol. Pop. name for a 
concretion occurring in various sandstones and 
shales 1827. 

Po't-lu’ck. 159a. [f. Pot sb* + Luck sb.] 
One’s luck or chance as to what may be in the 
pot, l.e. cooked for a meal ; used in ref. to a 
person invited to a meal without any special 
preparation having been made for him ; chiefly 
in phr. to take p. (m Fr. courir la fortune du 
pot). Also transf. or gen. 

Potman (pp*tm*n). 1589. [f. Pot sb 1 + 
Man ^,] +1. A toper -1685. 9. A man era- 
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ployed at a public-house to attend to the pots 
and serve the liquor 1846. 

Pot-metal (mrtmeit&i). 1693. [f.PoT rM] 
1. An alloy of lead and copper or which pots 
were formerly made. a. Stained glass coloured 
in the melting-pot, so that the colour pervades 
the whole substance 1839. 3. A kind of cast 

iron suitable for making pots 1864. 

|| Potoo (pet#*). 1847. [Echoic; from its 

cry.] Name in Jamaica for one of the Night- 
jars (Nyctibins jarnaiesnsis). 

|| Potoroo (pptSrri*). 1790. [Native name 
in New South Wales.] — Kangaroo-rat. 
Pot-pie. Chiefly U.S. 1893. [f. POT sb* 
+ Pie ;£.*] A meat pie made in a pot. 
||Pot-pourri (p£u*pu*ri. Ilpop^rx). i6ix. [F. f 
lit. * rotten pot*, f. pot Pot sb . 1 + pourri, pa. 
pple. of pourrir 3— L. putrere to be rotten ; tr. 
Sp. Olla podrida.] tx. A stew, a hotch- 
potch -1725. a. A mixture of dried petals of 
different flowers mixed with spices, kept in a 
jar for its perfume X749. 3* fig. A musical or 

literary medley 1864. 

Potsherd (pp’tjaid). Now somewhat arch. 
ME. (f. Pot sb . 1 + sherd Shard, OE. sceard 
fragment.] A fragment of a broken earthen- 
ware pot ; a broken piece of earthenware. 
Po*Mho*t. 1858. [Pot sb. 1 ] A shot 
taken at game merely for the purpose of filling 
the pot for a meal. Hence transf. A shot aimed 
at a person or animal that happens to be within 
easy reach, without giving any chance of self- 
defence ; e.g. at an enemy from ambush. 

Potstone (p^*t,sUun). 1771. [f. Pot sb . 1 + 
Stone sb . ; tr. L. lapis ollaris.] A granular 
variety of Steatite or Soapstone. 

Pottage Ipp'ttdg). [ME. potage, a. F .to- 
tage , lit. that whicli is put in a pot ; see Pot 
sb. 1 and -AGE. Orig. stressed potage.] x. A 
dish composed of vegetables, alone or with 
meat, boiled to softness in water, and seasoned ; 
soup, esp. a thick soup. b. fig. Often with ref. 
to Esau s * mess of pottage *(aee Mess sb La 
quots.) late ME. + 9 . Oatmeal porridge -1797. 

x. Potage is not so moche vied in al Crystendom as 
it is vsed in Englande 1549. 

Potted (p/rt6d ),///. a. 1646. [f. Pot v. 
+ -ED 1 .] x. Of meat, fish, etc. : Minced or 
pounded and preserved in a closed pot or other 
vessel. 9. Of a plant : Planted or grown in a 
pot 1849. 

1. Jig. P. learning in the form of popular abridg- 
ments 1883. 

Potter (p^rta-O, sb . 1 [Late OE. potters , 1. 
Pot sb . 1 4- -er *.] z. A maker of pots or of 
earthenware vessels. 9. A vendor or hawker 
of earthenware, tt. dial. 1500. 

1. Thou and all mankind are as clay in the band of 
the p. X720 attrib. and Comb, (also with potters) ; 
potter's asthma, a form of fibroid phthisis to which 
persons exposed to the dust of pottery making are 
subject ; pntter’a clay, potter's earth, any plas. 
tic clay free from iron; potter's field, a name given 
'att. xxvii. 7) to a piece of ground used as a 


burial place fbr the poor and for strangers t potter's 
lead, potter's ore, lead ore used (or glaring not. 
tery, galena ; p. wasp, a wasp which builds a cell or 
cells of clay in a cylindrical cavity, as Eumenesfra* 
ternai potter’s wheel, the horizontal revolving 
disk of tne lathe used by potters, on which the pre* 
pared clay is moulded into shape. 

Potter (pftaj), v. 1530. [app. freq. of 
obs. pote push, OE. potian (see PUT v.’).] *■ 

intr . To poke again and again. Now only 
dial. 9. trans. To trouble, perplex, bother 
(dial.) 1746. 3. intr. To meddle, Interfere ; to 
tamper ( with L Now dial. 1655. 4. To oc- 
cupy oneself in an Ineffectual or trifling way ; 
to work or act in a feeble or desultory manner ; 
to trifle ; to dabble (in something) 2740. 5. 

a- To move or go about poking or prying 
into things In an unsystematic way, or doing 
slight Ana desultory work 1840. b. To saunter, 
dawdle, loiter 1820. 

4. I suppose your hatband Is pottering on In hit old 
way Manning. g. a. Pottering about in the Bod- 
leian, and fancying I should like to be a great scholar 
x86i. b. The slowest of Sunday trains, pottering up 
to London 1888. Hence Po'tterxi. 1 trifling action or 
(in Scott) talk* Po*tterer. Po'ttoring vbl. sb. and 

lottery (pptari). 1483. [orig. a. F. po« 
terie, f. potier Potter sb . 1 ; in later use re- 
ferred to Pot sb . 1 ; cf. crockery.] z. A potters 


m [man), a (pass), an (loud), v (cwt). g (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. ean de yie). i (sxt). 4 (Psychs). 9 (what), p (gnt). 
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workshop or factory. a. The potter's art, ce- 
ramics; the manufacture of earthen vessels 
1727, 8- Pottery-ware, earthenware 1785. 4. 
attrib as p. trade , etc. 1839. 

x. The Potteries , a district in N. Staffordshire, in- 
cluding Hanley and Stoke-upon-Trent, the chief seat 
of the English p. industry. 


of the English p. industry. 

Potting (pp-tiq). vbl, sb. 

v. + -ingO x. Drinking 


_ . vbl, sb, 1594. [f. Pot 

*. + -moi.r’ 1 /Drinking (of ale, etc.); tip- 
pling [arch!), a. The making of pottery or 
earthenware 1743. 3. The preserving of butter, 

meat, fish, etc. in pots or other vessels 16x5. 
4. Planting in, or transplanting into, a pot 1845. 

1. I learned it in England 1 where indeed they are 
most potent in P. Shaks. 

Comb.x g.-ahed. a shed in which delicate plants 
are reared in pots for planting out later. 

Pottinger (p^tindgai). Now dial. 1466. 
[orig. potager, a. F. potager \ f. pot age Pottage ; 
cf. passenger ; etc.] A vessel of metal, earthen- 
ware. or wood, for holding soup, broth, etc. ; 
a small basin, porringer. 

Pottle (ppt'l). [ME. potel , a. OF., f. pvt 
Pot sb. 1 + -el -LE 2. J 1. A measure of capacity 
for liquids, etc., equal to half a gallon : now 
abolished. b. A pot or vessel of about this 
capacity 1698. c. ellipt. A pottle of wine, etc. ; 
henae, drink, liquor 170a a. A small wicker 
or ‘ chip ’ basket, esp. a conical one used for 
strawberries 1771. 

t. b. By his elbow stood a p. of spiced ale 1888. 
a. One never sees a p. of strawberries now 1880. 

Comb . : p.-pot, a two-quart pot or tankard transf. 
a heavy drinker. 

Potto (pjrto). 1705. [Alleged to be from 
a Guinea dial.] X. A W. African lemur (Pero- 
dUticus potto), commonly called a 1 sloth \ b. 
Calabar p. % a species of lemur (Arctocebus cala - 
barensis), inhabiting the district of Old Calabar, 
a. The kinkajou 1790. 

Potty (pp’ti), a. slang. 1899. [Origin 
unkn. ; perh. connected with Potter v. J Of 
no importance; petty, trivial, insignificant. 
Also, silly, crazy. 

Po*t- valiant, a. 1641. [f. Pot sb. 1 + 

Valiant,] Valiant or courageous through 
drink. So Po*t- valour, courage induced by 
drink ; * Dutch courage *. 

Pot waller (pp'twpdai). 1701. [f. Tot shy 
+ waller, f. Wall v. 1 , OE. weallan to boil.] 
In some English boroughs, before 183a, a man 
qualified for a parliamentary vote as a house- 
holder; the test being his having a separate 
fire-place, on which food was cooked for him- 
self and his family. 

Potwalloper (p^-twpdapar). 1725. [pop. 
alteration of prec. (after Wallop v. to boil 
with agitation), j 1. - Potwallkr. b. Used 
as a term of reproach r8ao. a. A scullion ; 
also, a cook, esp. on board a whaler i860. 

Pouch (pantf), sb. [Late ME. pouche , a. 
ONF. pouche, parallel form of OF. for he bag, 
pouch ; see Poke rJ. 1 ] x. A bag, sack, or re- 
ceptacle of moderate size ; a pocket worn out- 
side the dress. b. spec. A small bag in which 
money is carried ; a purse. Now chiefly arch. 
or literary. late ME, c. A leathern bap or 
case used by soldiers for carrying ammunition 
1627. d. A small flat bag of leather, rubber, 
etc. for carrying tobacco; a tobacco-p. 1687. a - 
Naut . One of a number of divisions made by 
small bulkheads or partitions in a ship's hold, 
for stowing corn or other loose cargo 1627. 3. 
Applied to a natural receptacle resembling a 
bog or pocket. a. Anal., Zool ., Path . A 
cavity like a bag ; a sac, cyst. spec, +fo) the 
stomach of a fish ; (b) the distensible gular sac 
beneath the bill In pelicans, cormorants, etc. ; 
(c) a cheek-pouch in certain mammals ; (d) the 
receptacle la which marsupial mammals carry 
their undeveloped young; the marsupium. 
X450. b. Bat. A bag-like cavity, sac, or cyst. 
In a plant ; spec, a seed-vessel resembling a bag 
orpurse, a pod, a silicic 1577. 

Pouch (pantj) v p. 1566. [f. prec.] I. tram. 
To put into or enclose in a pouch ; usu., to 
pocket ; also^. to 1 bag ' ; to ‘ pocket put up 
with. a. To take into the stomach, to swallow : 
said of fishes, and of certain birds 1653. 3. To 
supply the purse or pocket of ; to • tip *. slang 
or colloq. xStO. 4. Dressmaking ; To make or 
arrange (a part of dress) so as to hang loosely 


in a pouch-like form. b. intr. said of the dress. 
1897. 5. To form a pouch or pouch-like cavity 

1698. 

1 Top. those venal villains, tbe reviewers x8xo. 

Pouched (pautjt), a. 1834. [f. Pouch + 
-ed .1 x. Furnished with or having a pouch or 
pouches. a. Put or enclosed in a pouch 1905. 

x. A..p. bodice of mauve and white foulard 1897. 

|| Poudrette (pwdret). 1840. [F., dim. of 

poudre Powder ; see -ettb.] A manure made 
from night-soil dried and mixed with charcoal, 
gypsum, etc. 

u Pouffe (p«f). Also pouf(f. 1817. [F. ; cf. 
Puff sb.] x. a. A kind of elaborate female 
head-dress fashionable late in the 18th c. b. 
A high roll or pad of hair worn by women, a. 
Dressmaking. A part of a dress gathered up in 
a projection or bunch 1869. 3. A very soft 

stuffed ottoman or couch ; a large soft cushion 
used as a low seat 1884. 

II Poulaine (p«l*i-n). 1464. [OF. Poulaine 
Poland, souliers d la Poulaine shoes in Polish 
fashion, crakows; hence the pointed beak of 
such shoes. ] The long pointed toe of a shoe. 

Poulard (ptflaud), 173a. fa. F. poularde , 
f. poule hen + -ante ; see -ard.J A young hen 
fattened for the table ; a spayed hen. 

Pouldron (pifu-ldran), pauldron(p6*ldran). 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1465. [ult. aphetic f. OF. es- 
pauleron , f. espaule , mod.F. /panic shoulder; 
with parasitic d. ] A piece of armour covering 
the shoulder ; a shoulder-plate. 

|| Poulet (p«lg). 1848. [F. - Pullet, also 
a love-letter, sometimes folded in tho shape of 
a wmg.J A love-letter, a (neatly-folded) note. 

Poulp^e (p«lp). 1601. [a. F.poulpe : — L. 
polypus Polypus.] An octopus, cuttle-fish, or 
other cephalopod. 

Poult (ptfult). [Late ME. contr. f. polet , 
poullet, a. F. poulet Pullet, dim. of poule 
hen.] The young of the domestic fowl, turkey, 
pheasant, guinea-fowl, or various game-birds, j 
Also attrib . b. transf A child ; a youth. 
colloq. or dial. 1739. 

|| Poult-de-ooie (pHcbswa). 1850. [F„ of 

unkn. origin ; see Paduasoy.] A fine corded 
silk; ' a plain silk of rich quality in a soft and 
bright grosgrain make' (see GkoGRAm); now 
usu. applied to coloured goods. 

Poulter (p^u-ltai). arch. ME, [ad. OF. 
pouietier, f. poulet + -ier -ER y .] x. «** POUL- 
TERER. Obs. exc. as name of a London City 
Company +2. An officer *n a great household, 
who attended to the purchase of poultry, etc. 
-1601. 

Poulterer (pju*ltarax). 1638. [Extended f. 
Poulter ; see -er * 3.] One whose business 
is the sale of poultry (and usu. hares and other 
| game) ; a dealer in poultry. 

Poultice (p<?«Wtis), sb. 1542. [nit. from L. 
puls, pultem thick pap ( — Gr. iroAroy). The 
earliest form pultes was app. the L. pi. pultes , 
soon pop. taken as a sing.] A soft mass of 
bread, meal, bran, linseed, etc., usu. made with 
boiling water, and spread upon muslin, linen, 
etc. . applied to the skm as an emollient for a sore 
or inflamed part, or as a counter-irritant (e. g. 
a mustard-poultice) ; a cataplasm. Also attrib. 
Ilence Pouitice v. trans. to apply a p. to ; to 
treat with a p. 

Poultry (p<*H tri). [Late ME. pult(e)rie , 
a. OF. poul(l)etrie t t. poul(l)etier Poulter ; 
see -ery x,] +i. The office of a Poulter 
(sense 2); the superintendence of the purchase 
of fowls and other provisions ; also, the room 
in which such provisions were stored -1601. 
9. fa. A place where fowls are reared ; a poul- 
try-farm. tb. A poultry-market -1570* c. 
Hence, tbe name of a street at the east end of 
Cheapside in London, where there was formerly 
a poultry-market, late ME. 8. Domestic fowls 
collectively ; those tame birds which are reared 
for their flesh, eggs, or feathers, as barndoor 
fowls, ducks, geese, turkeys, guinea-fowls (ex- 
cluding pigeons, pheasants, etc.); sometimes 
limited to the barndoor fowl with its varieties ; 
also applied to the birds as dressed for market 


or prepared for food, (Usu. collect, pi. ; for- 
merly also as individual pL after a numeral) 
late ME. 

attrib. and Comb, we p. fancier Jarm, etc. 
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Pounce (pauns), sb.l 1486. [Cf. Punch sb.* 
Pounce and punch seem to be shortened forms 
of ponson , ponchon PUNCHEON.] The claw or 
talon of a bird of prey ; rarely of other animals, 
b. fig. in ref. to persons 1641. 

In his pounces strong A fawn he bore Cowm. t>. 
The King and the Dulce (which latter they thought 
already in their Pounces) 1734. 

Pounce (pauns), sb* 1706. [ad. F. ponce 
pumice, also pounce ; — L, pumicem, -ex Pumice 
sb.] i. A fine powder, as pulverised sandarae, 
etc., used to prevent the ink from spreading in 
writing over an erasure or on unsized paper, 
and also to prepare the surface of parchment to 
receive writing. 9. A fine powder, as powdered 
sandarae, pipeclay, or charcoal, dusted over a 
perforated pattern sheet to transfer the design 
to the object beneath ; stamping-powder 17a 7. 

attrib . and Comb. exp. box, etc. j p. -paper, a trans- 
parent paper for drawing, tracing, etc. 

Pounce, sb* 1841. [f. Pounce v.*] An 
act of pouncing; a sudden swoop or spring; 
quick or eager movement to an object. On the 
p., watching for an opportunity to pounce. 
Pounce (pauns), va late ME. [Cf. Punch 
v.] L x. trans . To emboss (metal-work) as a 
decoration, by raising the surface with blows 
struck on the under side, as in repoussi work, 
Obs. exc. Hist. 9. ■* PINK vA 3. Also p. out 
Obs . exc. Hist, late ME. b. To cut the edges 
of (a garment) into points and scallops ; to jag ; 
chiefly pass, of the cloth or garment. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1542. IL +1. To bruise with blows; esp. 
to bruise, stamp, pound, or beat small -1662. 
a. To beat, thump, thrash (a person) 1827. 
III. fx. To prick, puncture, pierce, stab -1678. 
ta. To tattoo -1650. 

Pounce (pauns), vl* 1686. [f. Pounce 
jJ. 1 ] 1. trans. To seize, as a bird of prey, with 

the pounces or talons ; to swoop down upon 
and lay hold of suddenly, a. intr. To make a 
pounce ; to spring suddenly upon or at in the 
way of attack 1744. 8* To spring or jump un- 

expectedly ; to 1 come down ’ 1836. 

x. They cannot p. the quarry on th« ground G. 
Whits, a. To p. on or uOon (transf.) to seize upon 
suddenly j fig. to 4 lay hold of ’ eagerly, suddenly, or 
promptly. 3. At a quarter past seven Mr. Smith 
* pounced *, and the Closure was carried 1890. 

Pounce (pauns), v. * 1580. [ad. F .poncer 
: — L. pumicart , f. pumicem, pumex PUMICE, 
Pounce sb.*] 1. trans. To smooth down 

by rubbing with pumice or pounce; spec . to 
smooth or finish (the surface of a hat) with 
pumice, sand-paper, or the like. 9. To trace or 
transfer (a design) on or to a surface by dusting 
a perforated pattern with pounce ; also, to copy 
a design upon (a surface) by means of pounce 
X S94- +3- To sprinkle with powder ; to pow- 

der, dust ; esp. to powder (tbe face) with a cos- 
metic. b. To sprinkle with specks, spots, or 
the like. -1685. 

3. b. Thy azure robe. . pounc't with stars.. Like a 
celestial canopie Hekxicic. 

Pou*ncet-box. 1596. [perh. orig. mis- 
print for pounced-box « perforated box.] app. 
A small box with perforated lid for perfumes. 
(A Shaksperian word revived by Scott.) 

Pound (pound), sb . 1 [OE .pund : — WGer. 
stem +pundo a. L. pondo indecL a pound 
(weight), orig. instr. abl. of +pondus , -um *■ 
pondus, -er- weight, used as short for libra 
pondo a pound by weight.] L A measure of 
weight derived from the ancient Roman libra , 
but very variously modified in different coun- 
tries ; in tbe British Empire now — x6 ounces 
avoirdupois, and 12 ounces troy ; fixed for use 
in trade by a Parliamentary standard. De- 
noted by lb. (L. libra). Formerly, and still 
dial, and colloq . uninflected in pL ; also in 
comb., as a twenty p, shot. b. One's p % of 
flesh : used proverbially, with ret to Shales. 
Merck, V. 

b. All the other Great Powers want their p, of 
flesh from Turkey 1887. 

n. 1. An English money of account (orig. a 
pound weight of silver), of the value of 90 
shillings or 840 pence, and now represented by 
the gold s ov ereig n. Denoted by £ before the 
numeral (occas/by t. after it), anddist. by the 
epithet sterling, OE. +b. The * pound Soots \ 
orig. the same as the English, was at the Union 
of the Crowns equal to one-twelfth of a pound 
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sterling . being divided into ao shillings each of 
the value of an English penny -1814. c. Ap- 
plied to the Turkish and Egyptian gold pieces 
of 100 piastres, the former of 111*36 grains, the 
latter of 131*18 grains 1883. 

Phrases. In the reckoned at so much for each p. 
Pounds, skillings, and pence : money ; also at t rib. 
= monetary \Jig. «= concerned chiefly with the money 
value of things ; matter-of-fact, realistic ; Even in this 
low,pounds-sF)il]ings-and-pencepoint of view Southey, 
Comb. : p. note, a bank-note for one p,; also an 
English treasury-note of the value of one p. 1 -rate, a 
rate of so much in the p. j -velo, a unit of momentum; 
the momentum of a body of mass 1 lb. moving with a 
velocity of x foot per second; -worth, pound’s- 
worth, as much of anything as is worth or may be 
bought for a p. 

Pound (pound), sb . 2 [Late ME. OE. 
+pund , known only in comb, pundfald Pinfold, 
and early ME. pundbreche Poundbreach. 
Pond sb. is app. an anomalous parallel 
form,] L z. An enclosure maintained by 
authority, for the detention of stray or trespas- 
sing cattle, and for the keeping of distrained 
cattle or goods until redeemed ; a pinfold, b. 
An enclosure for sheltering or dealing with 
sheep or cattle in the aggregate. 9. iransf 
andyff. A place of confinement ; a pen, a pent- 
up position ; a trap ; a spiritual * fold f ; in 
Hunting , a position from which escape is im- 
possible or difficult, late ME. 

x. P. close or covert t a p. to which the owner of im- 
pounded animals may not have access; P . open or 
overt , ono which is not roofed, and to which the 
owner may have access to feed his beasts. 

II- 1. a, ■= Pond sb. 1. Now dial. b. csp. 
A body of water held up or confined by a dam 
or the like, as the reach of a canal above a lock, 
etc. late ME. 9. An enclosure for fish; spec. 
the last compartment of a p. net, in which the 
fish are finally caught ; the bowl or pocket 1809. 

Comb. : p.-fee, a Ice paid for the release of cattle 
or goods from the p. ; -keeper, one who has charge 
of a public p. ; a pinder ; -lock, a lock on a river for 
pounding up the water; p. net l/.S., an enclosure 
formed by nets in the sea near the shore, consisting 
of a long straight wall or leader, a first enclosure (the 
* heart ’) into which the fish are conducted by the 
leader, and a second enclosure (the p., bowl, or 
pocket) from which they cannot escape. 

Pound (pound), sb.& 183a. [f. Pound p. 1 ] 
1. An apparatus for pounding orcrushing apples 
for cider ; a cider-mill. 9. A heavy beating 
blow ; a thump, also, the sound caused by this, 
a thud 1890. 

Pound (pound), [OE./ii«w« : — WGer. 
+pAn 6 jan. For the finals, cf. Astound v.. etc.] 
1. trans. To break down and crush by beating, 
as with a pestle ; to reduce to pulp or powder ; 
to bray, bruise, pulverize. 9. To strike or beat 
with repeated heavy blows ; to thump, to pum- 
mel 1700. +3. With inverted construction : 

To deliver (heavy blows) on some one Spenser. 
a. intr. To deliver heavy blows, fire heavy shot 
(at, on) 1815. b. Of a ship or boat: To beat 
the water, rise and fall heavily X903. 5. To 

walk, run, or dance with heavy steps ; to ride 
hard and heavily ; trans f. of a steamer, to 
paddle or steam along forcibly 1802. 

x. The Peasant.. who pounds with Rakes The 
crumbling Clods Drydew. Jig. The Lord Advocate 
..pounded it [the Bill] to powder 1884. a. I., 
pounded a piano, and sang a little 1875. The forti- 
fications might be pounded to pieces 1884. 4. To /. 

away, to continue delivering blows. b. The vessel 
is lying far inside the reef, and is pounding heavily 
tgo 6 . 5. A fat farmer sedulously pounding through 
the mud Kingsley. 

Pound (pound), ».2 1450. [f. Pound sb . 2 
Cf. Find v ., Poind v.] z. trans . To place or 
shut up (trespassing or straying cattle) in a 
pound ; to impound. 9. To shut up or confine 
in any enclosure, material or otherwise. Also 
with up. 1589. b. spec . in Fox-hunting (pass.), 
said of a rider who gets into an enclosed place 
from which he cannot get out. To p. the yield: 
see quot. 1827. 3. To dam (water) ; to dam 

up. Now chiefly dial. 1649. 

a b. In hunting, an impassable barrier is said *to 
p. the field *. So also a bold rider who clears a fence 
which others cannot do is said 1 to p. the lot *. 1886. 

Pound, v .3 1890. [f. Pound sbf 1,] 
Coining. To test the weight of coins (or blanks 
to be minted) by weighing the number of these 
which ought to make a pound weight (or so 
many pounds), and ascertaining how much 
they vary from the standard. 
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Poundage 1 (paurnddds). ME. [f. Pound 
sb . 1 + -age/] x. An impost, duty, or tax of so 
much per pound sterling ; spec, a subsidy, usu. 
of X 9 pence in the pound, formerly granted by 
Parliament to the Crown, on all imports and 
exports except bullion and commodities paying 
tonnage. Now Hist. 9. A payment of so 
much per pound sterling upon the amount of 
any transaction in which money passes 1599. 
b. A percentage of the total earnings of any 
concern, paid as wages to those engaged in it, 
sometimes in addition to a fixed wage 1892. 
3. A payment or charge of so much per pound 
weight ; payment by weight 1500. 4. Betting. 

Extravagant odds 1816. Hence Pou*ndage v. 
Poundage 2 (pnumd^dg). 1554. [f. Pound 
v. 2 . sb . 2 + -AGE.] •[■The action or right of 
pounding stray cattle (obs.) ; the charge levied 
upon the owner, b. The keeping of cattle in a 
pound or enclosure ; also, the enclosure 1866. 

Poundal (pau*ndal). 1879. [f. P ound jv*. 1 ] 
The force which, acting on one pound of matter 
for one second, generates a velocity of one foot 
per second. 

Poundbreach (pciurndbritj). ME. [f. 
Pound sb . 2 + Preach j£.] Law. The break- 
ing open of a pound ; hence, the illegal removal 
or recovery by the owner of goods lawfully im- 
pounded. 

Pou*nd-cake. 1841. [f. Pound sbJ + 

Cake sb.] A rich cake so called as containing 
a pound of each of the principal ingredients, 
flour, butter, sugar, fruit, etc. 

Pounder 1 (pciu’ndaj). 1533. [f. Pound 

v . 1 + -ER 1 ; cf. OE. ptlnere, f. ptlnian POUND 
v. 1 ] 1. An instrument for pounding; a pestle, 

a crushing beetle j a beater 1564. b. A mortar 
1891. 9. A person who pounds 1533. 

Pounder 2 (pau’ndax). 1695. [f. Pound 

sb J + -er *.] I. Something of a pound weight, 
e.g. a fish 1834. H. In comb, with prefixed 
numeral. 1. Something weighing so many 
pounds ; spec, a gun carrying a shot of a speci- 
fied weight; rarely , a projectile of a specified 
weight 1695. 9. A person possessing, having 

an income of, or paying (e.g. as rent) so many 
pounds sterling; a woman having a marriage- 
portion of so many pounds 1706. b. Any 
article of the value of a specified number ol 
pounds sterling 175$. 

x. A battery of twenty-four sixty pounders 7756. a. 
Rich Miss Dripping, the twenty-thousand-p. from 
London Thackeray. 

Pou-nd-foo*lish* a. Foolish in dealing 
with large sums ; antithetical to Penny-wise. 

Pounding (pau-ndig),z/£/.j£. 1591. [-ing 1 .] 
The action of Pound i*. 1 1. Crushing or bruis- 

ing into pulp or powder; trituration, pulveriz- 
ing. b. concr. Pounded substance ; the quan- 
tity pounded at one time 1873. 9. Striking or 

beating with or as with the fist ; beating, knock- 
ing, thumping; heavy firing; an instance of 
this 1815. 3- Heavy riding 1833. 

Comb, p.-match (i nonce-wd . .), a battle. 

Pou-nd-wei'ght, sb. 1538. [f. Pound 

sb . 1 + Weight j£.] A weight of one pound ; 
spec . a piece of metal of the weight of a pound 
nvoirdupois, and stamped to that effect, used 
in weighing. 

Pour (p 5 ®i), sb. 1790. [f. next.] I. A 

pouring stream {lit. and Jig.), rare. 9. A heavy 
fall of rain ; a downpour 1814. 3. Founding. 

a. The act, process, or operation of pouring j 
melted metal, b. The amount of melted metal j 
poured at one time. 1884. 

Pour (p5«a), v. [ME. pouren ; origin obsc. 
In ME. pronounced (pz?r);in mod. Eng. till 
19th c., and still dial (pau»i).] L trans. x. To 
emit in a stream ; to cause (a liquid or granular 
substance) to flow out of a vessel or receptacle ; 
to discharge copiously ; also, to emit (rays of 
light). Often with ad vs., forth , out, in, down , 
of, etc. 9. Said of a river, etc. : To cause the 
water to flow in a flood ; rejl. to flow with strong 
current; to fall into the sea, etc. X665. 3. 

trans f. and Jig. To send forth as In a stream ; 
to discharge copiously or in rapid succession ; 
to bestow profusely 1451. 

t. Drynke my wyne, which I hatic poured out for 
you Coverdauc Prov. lx. 5. Trying to p. oil on the 
troubled waters Kingsley. To p. cold water.. upon 
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the seal of his Irish friends 1893. absol. Poure out 
for the people, that they may eat Biblb (Genev.) 
9 Kings iv. 41. 3. How London doth powre out her 
Citizens Shaks. He . . poured forth . . torrents of fran- 
tic abuse Macaulay. 

II, intr. (for ref.) z. Of liquids, etc. : To 
flow in a stream ; of rain : to fall heavily 1538. 
b. impers. To rain heavily or copiously 1726. 
9. trans/ \ and Jig. To run or rush in a stream 
or crowd ; to stream, to swarm 1573. 

X. Lear >11. iy. 18. The torrent brooks . .From craggy 
hollows pouring,,. Sound all night long Tennyson. 
b. Prov. It never rains but it pours, events (esp. mis- 
fortunes) come all together or happen in rapid suc- 
cession. a. Troops poured towards the Rhine Ma- 
caulay. Business prospered, and money came pour- 
ins: in j8qi. 

j| Pourbolre (p*rbwgr). 1836. [F., prop. 

pour boire for drinking.] A gratuity to be 
spent on drinking; hence gen. a gratuity, * tip \ 
Pourer(posT9j). 1594. | f. Pour v. + -er *.] 
One who or that which pours; a vessel used 
in pouring anything. 

This, .teapot, .is not a good p. 1881. 

|| Pourparler (pwrpai \e ). 1795. [F., f. 
pour- for, before + purler to speak.] An in- 
formal discussion preliminary to actual nego- 
tiation. 

Pourpolnt (pQ»*rpoint), pinpoint (pau- 
point). Obs. cxo. Hist . late ME. [a. OF, 
po(u)rpnint, prop. pa. pple. of pourpotndre to 
perforate, f. pour- (for par- : — L.i>er through) 
+ poindre i — L. pungere to prick.] Something 
quilted. a. A doublet, stuffed and quilted, 
worn by men in the 14th and 15th centuries, as 
part both of civil costume and of armour. 48* 
A quilt, as a bed-covering -14 59. 

Poussette (nase’t), sb. 1814. [a. F., dim. 
of pousse a push ; see -ETTB. ] An act of pous- 
setting ; see next. 

Poussette (pwset), v. 181a. [f. prec.] 

intr. To dance round and round with hands 
joined, as a couple in a country dance. 

|| Pou sto (pau 1847. [a. Gr. wov arSt 

1 where l may stand , from the saying of Ar- 
chimedes, pot nov ctw, a cal mvSi r^v yrjr 
4 give me (a place) where I may stand, and I 
will move the earth *. J A place to stand on ; 
Jig. a basis of operation. 

Pout (pout), sb . 1 [OE. +f>uta in xlc-puta 
Eel-pout ; app. from a verbal stem +put- to 
inflate. ) A name for several kinds of fish, esp. 
the Bib or whiting-p. 

Pout (pant), sb* 1591. f f. Tout ».] A 
protrusion of the lips, expressive of pique or 
annoyance. Also transf. 

In the pouts, in a pouting mood, sulky. 

Pout, sb.5 Sc. and dial. f. Poult sb. 

Pout (pout), v. ME. [peril, repr. OE. 
*pilhan, from a vbl. stem *put- to be inflated, 
to swell; cf. Pour sb. 1 ] s. intr. To protrude 
the lips, exp. in expression of displeasure or 
sullenness ; hence, to show displeasure. b. 
Without implication of displeasure : To swell 
out, to protrude, as lips 1598. 9 . trans. To 

protrude (esp. the lips) 1784. b. To say with 
a pout 1877. 

1. Like a misbehav'd and sullen wench, Thou 

g nit’st upon thy fortune and thy love Shaks. Hence 
ou'tlngly adv. 

Pouter (peart w), sb. 1795. [f. Pout v. 

+ -ER *. 1 i. One who pouts 1809. 9. A breed 

of the domestic pigeon with a great power of in- 
flating the crop 1725. 3. The hiting-pout 1889. 
attnb . ; p.-flsh = 3 1 p.-pigeon « 3. 

Poverty (pp-v3jri\ [ME. povert(e and 
poverti ; (a) OF. paver te or pouerte : — L. pauper • 
fas nom., and (p) OF. poverti, poverti , poureti 
(see Poortitii), F. pauvrctl ; — L. pauperta- 
fem, accus., f. pauper \ see -ty.] The quality 
or condition of being poor. I. The condition 
of having little or no wealth or malarial posses- 
sions ; indigence, destitution, want (in various 
degrees), b. fig. in allusion to Matt. v. 3. ME. 
c. Personified and applied to a person, or per- 
sons gen., in whom it is exemplified 1813. 

Ther is no warre but it cauteth pouerte Ln. Ber- 
ners. C. Alike must Wealth and P. Pass heedless 
and unheeding by Byron. 

II. 1. Deficiency, dearth, scarcity; smallness 
of amount. late ME. 9. Deficiency in the pro- 
per or desired quality ; inferiority, meanness* 
late ME. 3. Deficiency in some property* 


m (man), a (pass), an (loud), v ( cut ). ; (Fr. chef ). 9 (ever), oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie)* i (sat) . i (Psych/). 9 (what), p (gut). 
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3 uality, or ingredient ; (of soil, etc,) unpro- 
uctiveness. late ME. 4. Poor condition of 
body ; leanness or feebleness resulting from in- 
sufficient nourishment, etc. 1533. 

x. The p. of modem literature 1838. a The p. of 
your understanding Watts. 3. The. .p. of north and 
north-eastern Africa in river-producing power 1880. 

Comb . : p.-gr ass, (a) a N. American grass, A risti * 
da dickotoma \ (b) = p. -plant, a small N. American 
heath-like shrub, Hudsonia tomentosa (N.O. Cist a* 
cem) ; both plants growing in poor soil. 

Pcrverty-strLcken, a. 1844. Stricken or 
afflicted with poverty ; extremely poor or des- 
titute. Earlier Po*verty-s truck a. (now rare 
or Obs .) 1813. 

Powan (p<?u*w&n, pjb*an). 1633. [Sc. form 
of Pollan .1 A species of freshwater fish, 
Coregonus elupeoidet, belonging to the same 
genus as the vendace and the pollan, with which 
it was formerly identified, and is still often 
confused, under the name of freshwater herring. 
Powder (pau*dai), [ME. a. Y.poudre 
OF. poldre, puldre ' L. fulverem dust. 

In i5~i7th c. ustt. spelt poulder . J 1. The mass 
of dry impalpable particles or granules pro- 
duced by the grinding, crushing or disintegra- 
tion of any solid substance ; dust. b. Applied 
to the pollen of flowers, or the spores of Lyco- 
podium 1676. 9. A preparation in the form of 

powder, for some special use or purpose, e.g. 
in medicine, for the face or hair, etc. ME. 3. 

— Gunpowder i. late ME. 

1 He shall grynd him to p Tindalb Matt, xxi.44. 
a. Such an one has great faith in Ward's pill, or 
James' p. 1768. We wore p. in those days Thacke- 
ray. j. Both well with pulder blew him in the air 
1570. P. and shat, the matdriel expended in war- 
fare; hence, the cost or effort expended for some re- 
sult. Food for p. : see Foon sb. 1. The smell 0/ 
actual experience of fighting. To keep one's p. dry , 
to he prepared for action in any emergency. 

attnb. and Comb, j p.. flag, the red flag carried by 
a p -hoy, or hoisted on a ship when taking in or dis- 
charging gunpowder ; -house, a building for storing 
gunpowder ; -hoy. an ordnance vessel expressly 
fitted 10 convey p. from the land magazine to a ship; 
•magazine, a place where gunpowder is stored in a 
fori or on board ship ; -mill, a mill for making gun- 
powder ; -tax, a lax upon hair-powder. 

Powder (pau-dai) j£. 2 Obs. exc. dial. 
1600. [Origin unknj An impetus, a rush ; 
force, impetuosity. Chiefly in phr. with (dial. 
at, in) a p., impetuously, violently. 

Jordan .coma down with a p., and at set times 
ovrrflowes all his bankes 16501 

Powder (pnu-doi), z/.l ME. [a. F. poudrer • 
f. poudre Powder jA 1 1 I. +1. Lans. To 
sprinkle (food) with a condiment of powdery 
nature ; to season, spice -1440. tb. fig. To 
mix with some modifying ingredient; to 'sea- 
son ’ ; to ' alloy ' -1790. a. To sprinkle (meat) 
with salt or powdered spice ; to salt ; to cure. 
Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 8- To sprinkle pow- 
der upon ; to cover with or os with some pow- 
deiy substance ME. b. To apply powder to 
(the hair, etc.) as a cosmetic. Also with the 
person as obj. ; also aosol. or intr. for refi. 
*599* 4* T° ornament with spots or small 

devices scattered over the surface ; to sprinkle or 
spangle (a surface) with. Usu. in pa. pple. ME. 

1. b. Powdering their live*; with improbable pas- 
sages to the great prejudice of truth 1661. a. She 
roasted red veal, and she powder’d lean beef it 15. 

3 That Milky way Which nightly as a circling Zone 
thou seest Pouderd with Starrs Milt. b. * A red 
nose, .she can always p. it.' ‘She would acorn to p. 
it saya Edwin. Dickens. 4. Gold shoca powdered 
with pearls 1766. 

II. To sprinkle or scatter like tsowder; to 
disperse here and there upon a surface. Usu. 
\x\fia. pple . ME. 

Top. violeta on a silk ground 1800, 

UL 1. To reduce to powder; to pulverize 
15 . . s. intr. To fall to powder, become pul- 
verized 1846. Hence Fowderable a. rare . 
Powder, zs .2 colloq. and dial. 163a. {(. 

Powder sbM intr. To rush ; to hurry with 
rushing speed : said esp. of a rider. 
Pow:der-blue\ sb. and a. 1707. [f. Pow- 
der id. 1 ] A. sb. Powdeied smalt, esp. for use 
in the laundry. B. adj. Having the deep blue 
colour of smalt, b. sb. A name for this colour. 
1894. 

Powder-dow.il. i86t. \f. Powder sb. 1 + 
Down iA*] Name for peculiar down* feathers 
or plumules, found in vario us birds in definite 

6 (Ger. Kdln). 8[Fr p«). fl (Ger. Miller). 
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tracts or patches ; so called from the bluish- 
white powdery or scurfy substance into which 
they disintegrate. Also attrib., as in p. patch, etc. 
Powdered (pau-daid), ppl. a. late ME. 
[f. Powder v. 1 ] x. Preserved ; cured ; corned. 
Obs. exc. dial. a. Decorated with a multitude 
of spots or small figures scattered over the sur- 
face. late ME. b. Z.00I. Marked as if dusted 
over with powder. Said esp. of moths. 183a. 

3. Of the hair or skin ; Dressed with powder 
as a cosmetic. Also said of the peison. 2655. 

4. Reduced to powder or dust 1591. 

3. The powder'd footman Gay. 4 P. glasse 1646. 
Powder-flask. 1753. A case for carrying 
gunpowder, orig. of horn, later of leather or 
metal. 

Powder-horn. 1533. A powder-flask 
made of the horn of an ox or a cow with a 
wooden or metal bottom at the larger end. 
Powdering (patrdariij), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[f. Powder ^T-h-ing j .] The action of Pow- 
der v. 1 , or the result of this. 

Comb. p. -closet, -room, a room appropriated to 
powdering the hair; -tub, a tub in wliu h the flesh of 
animals is powdered, or salted and pickled; fal*o 
wc., a sweating-tub used for the cure of venereal 
disease. 

Powder-monkey. 1683. Joe. term for 
a boy employed on board ship to carry powder 
to the guns. 

Powder-puff. 1704. A soft pad, usn. of 
down, for applying powder to the skin. b. An 
instrument like a small bellows formerly used 
lor powdering the hair. 

Powdery (nnu-dan), a. late ME. [f. Pow- 
der + -Y 1.] 1 . Of the nature or consistence 
of powder ; pulverulent; dusty, b. Easily disin- 
tegrated into powder ; friable 1728. 3. Covered 

with or full of powder ; dusty 1708. 

x. The p. snow Wordsw. b. A brown, p. Spar 
1728. a. Auriculas wnh p. leaves and stems 1874. 

Power (pciu*w, pau®j). [ME. poer, poeir , 
poucr, a. AF. pair, poair, pouair, sb. use of vb. 
inf. poeir , pouoir : — late pop. L. potere, repl. 
po\se to be able.] L As a quality or property. 
1. Ability to do something or anything, or to 
act upon a person or thing, b. With a and pi. 
A particular faculty of body or mind 1483. c. 
pi. Power put forth in various directions or on 
various occasions 1586. 3. Ability to act or 

affect something strongly ; physical or mental 
.‘.Length ; vigour, energy; force of character; 
effect 1440. b. Political or national strength 
1701. 3. Of things : Active property ; capacity 

of producing some effect 1592. b. The sound 
expressed by a character or symbol ; the mean- 
ing expressed by a word or phrase in a particu- 
lar context 1727. 4. Possession of control or 

command over others ; dominion ; government, 
sway ; authority over ME. b. Liberty or per- 
mission to act ME. c. Personal or social as- 
cendancy, influence 1535. d. Political ascen- 
dancy or influence 1833. 5 * Legal ability, ca- 

pacity, or authority to act; esp. delegated 
authority i486, b. A document, or clause in 
a document, giving legal authority 1483. 

1. Is it not in your p. to open your eyes? 1713. 
Money is p. 1853. b * Memory, n-aAon, & wyll. And 
Lhese Den the tlire powers of the soule. 1526. C. His 
powers of attention 1852. a. More p. to your elbow 
Lowell. b. Balance of p ; See Balance sb. 12 3 

The P. of Herbs can other Harms remove Gray. The 
p of heat to burn Jowett. 4. The p. and jurisdiction 
of the Parliament Coke. b. The bishops, . .had no p. 
to imprison priests 1856. C. A man’s p. means the 
readiness of other men to obey him Mill. u. The 
governing party boa always come into p. by means of 
revolution *878. 5 - The borrowing powers of the 

company 1891. b, P . of attorney, a document ap- 
pointing a person or persons to act as the attorney or 
attorneys of the appointcr. 

II. As a person, bodv, or thing. 1. An in- 
fluential or governing person, body, or thing; 
in early use, one in authority, a ruler, governor, 
late ME. b. In late use, A slate or nation from 
the point of view of its international authority or 
influence 1736. 3. A celestial or spiritual being 

having control or influence ; a divinity. Chiefly 
in pi. ; often in exclams., etc., as by {all) the 
powers f merciful powers t 1596* 8. In med. 

angelology, the sixth order of angels in the 
celestial hierarchy ; see Order d, 11 . x. *667* 
4. A force of armed men ; a host, an army ; in pi. 
«. forces, i. e. distinct hosts, or different kinds 
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of troops composing an aimy. Orig. less con- 
crete, without a or pi. Now rare or arch. ME. 

5. A large number of persons ; a large number, 
quantity, or amount of things ; * a lot \ Now 
dial, or vulgar colloq, 1661. 

x. The powers that be Rom. xiii. 1. This . ■ banker* 
who was. .something of a p, in Greece 1874. b. 
There was no talk then of being a World P. ioox. 3. 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Venues, Powers 
Milt. 4. Biutus and Cassias are leuying Powers; 
We musi straight make head Shaks. P. of the 
county, Pos.se comitatuh. 5. It has done a p. of 
work Dickkns. 

III. Techn. uses. x. Math - The result of 
taking a quantity ( a ) a given number of times 
{x) as a factor, the number of times being in- 
dicated by an exponent (except in the case of 
1), thus a®; gen. the result of operating on a 
quantity by any exponent, positive or negative, 
integral or fractional 1674. b. P. of a point 
with regard to a circles the square of the dis- 
tance from that point to the point of contact of 
the tangent drawn from it 1885. »■ Meth. An 

instrument by means of which energy may be 
applied to mechanical purposes 1671. 3* Any 

form of energy or force available for applica- 
tion to work. spec. a. Mechanical energy (as 
that of running water, wind, steam, electri- 
city, etc.), b. Force applied to produce mo- 
tion or pressure ; the acting force in a lever, 
etc., as opp. to the weight, c. The mechanical 
advantage gamed by the use of a machine. 
1727. 4. Capacity for exerting mechanical 

force, as measured by the rate at which it is 
exerted, or the work done by it (cf. Horse- 
power) ; also applied to a measurable capacity 
for producing some other physical effect 1806. 
5. Optics. 'I he capacity of a lens (or combina- 
tion of lenses) for magnifying the apparent size 
of an object ; also ellipt., the lens itself 17 2 7* 

X, a is the root, or xst p. of a. 4 is the 2d p., or 
square of a. 1827. a. Mechanical (f mathematical, 
^mechanic) powers, the simple machines by means of 
which energy may be advantageously applied; now 
reckoned us six, viz. the lever, wheel and axle, pulley, 
wedge, inclined plane, and screw. 3. Plans, .for. . 
working the weaving loom by the application of p. 
180R. . • »■ • 

Phrases In p„ in a position of authority. In one s 
p , within one’s ability, under one’s control. To thy 
best, uttermost, or extent 0/ ones as far as one is 
able. P. oj pit and fallows : see Pit sb. I. 7. 

Comb. : p.-gas, coal-gas used for supplying power, 
not illumination; p. house, p. station, a built; ling 
in which power (esp. electrical or mechanic al) is 
generated; -load Etectr., the amount of cuircnt 
delivered for use in driving marhinery, ns dist. from 
that used for lighting. Hence Power v., to supply 
llie power for (an engine, etc.) 1899. 

fPow-erable, a. 1584. [f. Power sby + 

-aule ; cf. comfortable , etc.] x. ■= Powerful, 
-1633. 9. Extreme, excessive {rare) -1598. 

Powerful (pon*3i-, pan«\iful), a. ( adv .) 
late ME. [f. Power sb± + -FUL.] 1. Having, 
or capable of exerting, great (moral, physical, 
or other) power ; potent. 3. Producing great 
effect, b. Having power to influence greatly ; 
impressive, convincing, telling. 1596. 3. Great 

in quantity or number, dial, or vulgar 1852. 
B. as adv. Powerfully, exceedingly, dial, or 
vulgar. 1835. 

1. The powerfullest King on the Sea-coast of MaW 
bur 1737. P. stimulants 180a. a. There is a p. force 
in n father’s command Dr Fob. B. He was p. tired 
W. Irving. Hence Powerful-ly adv., -neas. 

Powerless (pau’aj-, pantile*), a. i55 a - 
ff. Power sb. + -LBSS .1 Without power ; de- 
void of power or ability ; helpless. I-lence 
Powerless-ly adv., -ness. 

Pow er-loom. 1808. A weaving loom 
worked bv mechanical power (water, steam, 
etc.), as dist. from a hand-loom. 

Powwow, pow-wow (pcnrwciu), pawaw 
(pa wo*), sb. 162S4. {A\gonV\n powywaw* or ptb 
wa/r.J 1. A priest, sorcerer, or medicine-man 
of the N. Amer. Indians. a. A ceremony of 
the N. Amer. Indians, esp. one where magic 
was practised and feasting indulged in ; also, a 
council of Indians, or conference with them 
1663. 9. transf. A political or other meeting, 

a friendly consultation, or a merry-making ; a 
’ palaver * of any kind. (Chiefly U.S.) xflxa. 
a. To find the thief the Indiana held the Pow-wow 
1887. 3. 1 was not at the Cambridge pow-wow 

Huxley. 

Powwow (pcrawai r), v. 164a* [f* prec.) 


ii (Fr. dune), v (cwrl). € («•) (thgre). / (r‘) (win). { (Fi. fotre). 5 (fir, fern, earth). 
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i« intr. Of N. Amer. Indians : To practise 
medicine or sorcery ; to hold a powwow, b. 
transf To confer, deliberate, talk, hold pala- 
ver. (Chiefly U.S.) 1780. a. tram. To doc- 
tor, to treat with magic 1856. 

Pox (p^ks) , sb. 1476. [Altered spelling of 
packs, pi. of Pock sb„ used collectively (cf. 
mumps , etc.}, and at length as a sing.] 1. 
Name for different diseases characterized by 
'pocks' or eruptive pustules on the skin; see 
Pock sb. a. fa. — Small-pox >1819. b. 
With qualifying words : (a) See Chicken*^., 
Cow-pox, Small-pox; (b) Great, French, or 
Spanish p. , syphi lis 1503. fa. In imprecations, 
etc. -xBao. 

s. A P. of that lest Shaks. Hence Pox v. trams, to 
Infect with the p. (usu. syphilis). Also in impreca- 
tions. Obs. or only in vulgar use. 
f Poz (ppz). colloq. it to, [abbrev. of Posi- 
tive.] Positive, certain ; esp. in phr. that’s p. 
Also as adv. — positively. -1839. 

II Pozzolana, pozzuolana (p*tts*-, pottsw*- 
l&’nA). 1706. [It. pox*[u)olana, prop. adj. (sc. 
terra earth) 'belonging to Pozzuoli* (L. Fu- 
teoli little springs), a town near Naples.] A 
volcanic ash, containing silica, alumina, lime, 
etc., found near Pozzuoli, etc., much used in the 
preparation of hydraulic cement. Also, a name 
for similar artificial preparations. 

Prabble : see Peibblk. 

Practic (prae'ktik), j£.i arch. [Late MC. 
practice, a. OF., ad. med.L» practica , a. Or. 
npaKTurfi (also vpaieruei) knuTTrj^rj, Plato) 
practical science, fem. sing, of wpatcriKb* adj. : 
see next.] The earlier Eng. and esp. Sc. equi- 
valent of Practice. 1. — Practice i. b. 
An action, deed ; pi. doings, practices ; prac- 
tical matters 1641. fa. — Practice a c. -1653. 
8* Legal usage ; case-law j esp. in Scots Law 
1533* t4- - Practice 3. -1734- ts- Artful 

dealing, contrivance, cunning, policy; also with 
a and pi. -1693. 

Practic (pree ktik), a. (*5.2) arch, late ME. 
[a. obs. F. practique, var. of pratique, ad. late 
L, practicus , a. Gr. w patented* t f. irparruv to 
do. act ; see -ic.] 1, — Practical z. 1551. b. 
Opp. to theoretic, speculative, contemplative, 
arch, or Obs. late ME. fa. ■■ Practical a. 

a, 4. -1643. fg. Experienced, practised -1639. 
f 4. Artful, cunning -1590. fB. sb . 1 (absoL use 
of the adj.) A practical man, as opp. to a 
theorist; spec . a member of the Jewish sect of 
the Essenes who took part in the active affairs 
of life -1650. 

1. b. The Art and Practique part of Life, Must be 
the Mistresse to this Theonque Shaks. 

Practica b le (prsrktikfib’l), a. 1670. [ad. 
F. praticable , f. pratiquer to practise; see 
prec. and -able.] z. Capable of being carried 
out in action ; feasible. a. Capable of being 
used or traversed, as a road, ford, etc. 1710. 

b. Tfuatr. Said of windows, doors, etc., which 
are capable of actual use in the play. Also 
(colloq.) ellift. as sb. 1838. 

1. Ascended the glacier as far as p. i860, a The 
road to Cadiz is likewise very p. for ladies W. Irving. 
Hence Practicability, Pr&'ctic&bleness, the 
quality of being p. Fr&'ctlcably adv. 

Practical (prse-ktikfil), a. 1570. [£ as 
Practic a. + -al.] 1. Of, pertaining, or re- 

lating to practice; exhibited in practice or 
action. Opp. to speculative theoretical, or 
ideal. Z617. b. Applicable in practice ; prac- 
tically useful 164a. a. Engaged in practice ; 
practising, working 2604. 3* Inclined to action 
(as opp. to speculation, etc.); also, having 
ability for action z 667. 4. That is such in 

practice; that is such in effect, though not 
nominally or professedly so ; virtual 1643. tfi. 
Crafty, scheming, artful Foxe. 

i* r. agriculture , chemistry, logic, etc. P. joke \ 
see Jokk sb. x ; He ssid solemnly that he did not ap. 
prove of p. jokes Track may. b. A p. work for p. 
men 1858. P. pohcics is to do what you can, and not 
what you ought 1897. a. The p. iron men are much 
better judges than we theorists 1788. 3. The p. man, 
who relies on his own experience 1875. 4. In a word, 
if he was not a practicall Atheist, I know not who 
was Follkr. Hence Practicality, the quality of 
P - 1 also, a p. matter or affair (chiefly in pi.). 
Pra'Cticalize V. trams, rare , to render p. Pra*cti« 
c&My adv., -ness. 

Practice (prae*ktis). 1494. [Formerly prac- 


tyse , -i*e, t Practise v . ; later assimilated in 
spelling to words in -ice. Supplanted Prac- 
tic The action, or an action, of prac- 
tising, etc. z. The action of doing something ; 
performance ; working, operation ; method of 
working. Obs . or merged in 9. 2553. b. An 
action, a deed; pi. doings. Obs. or merged 
in a. 1565. a. Tne habitual doing or carrying 
on of something ; customary or constant action ; 
action as disL from profession, theory, know- 
ledge, etc.; conduct 1509. b. Law, The 
method of procedure used in the law-courts 
z6a3. c. A habit, custom ; (with pi.) a habitual 
action Z568. 3. Exercise in any art, handi- 

craft, etc., for the purpose of attaining pro- 
ficiency Z535. +4. An exercise ; a practical 

treatise -1712. 5. spec. The exercise of a pro- ; 

fession or occupation ; the professional work or 
business of a lawyer or medical man 2576. 0. 
The action of scheming, esp. (now only) in an 
underhand way and for an evil purpose ; machi- 
nation, treachery ; artifice. arch. 1494- b. 
Dealings; esp. in evil sense, Conspiracy, in- 
trigue, collusion (with a person, between per- 
sons). arch. 2540. c. (with pi.) A scheme, 
plot, intrigue, manoeuvre, artifice 2539. 7. 

The action, or an act, of practising on or upon 
a person, etc. : see Practise xx. rare. 16x4. 
8 . Arith. A compendious method of perform- 
ing multiplication by means of aliquot parts, 
in cases where one or both quantities are ex- 
pressed in several denominations ; e. g. in find- 
ing the value of so many articles at so many 
pounds, shillings, and pence each 1574. 

1. Much Ado v. L 355. a. His P. of Religious 
Severities 1717. To stoop from speculation to p. 
Macaulay. C. A man of free principles, shewn by 
practices as free Richaadson. 3. Through practise 
made perfect X553. A pleasant bit of mountain p. 
i860. 5. The mysteries of mingled medicines, and 

the practise of Pbysicke 1576. Ho sold this p. and 
removed into Dunchester 1898. 6 . The Practise of 

the Deuill x 560. He . . died a martyr's death, through 
the p. of the Lady ASlfthiyth Freeman. C. Plots 
and practises of the popish faction 1645. 7. Another 
piece of p. on the fears of the assembly 1759. 

Phrases. In practice . O. In the realm of action \ 
practically, as a fact. b. In the condition of being 
exercised so as to maintain skill or ability, C. Of a 
lawyer, doctor, etc. ; Engaged in practising his pro* 
fes-sion. To put in (or into) p., to exercise, carry out 
in action. To make a p. of (something), to do it 
habitually and of purpose. 

Practician (pnektij&n). 1500. [a. obs. 
F. practicien, var. of fraticien, f. med.L. prac- 
tica Practic sb. l +-ten -ian.] One who prac- 
tises any art, profession, or occupation; a 
practitioner ; a practical man. 

Practise (praektis), v. late ME. [a. OF. 
pra(c)tiser, L pra(c)tiquer , metLL. pra(c)ticare . 
The stress, orig. on ~ixe (praktl*s, -oi‘z), was 
subseq. shifted to the first syllable, whence also 
the change of 2 to 8.] z. trans. To perform, 
execute, carry on, exercise (any action or pro- 
cess). Now rare, or merged in a. X460. *f-b. 

To work out (a problem, etc.) ; to perform, act 
(a play) -1685. c. intr. To act, work, proceed, 
operate X553. 9. trans . To carry on, or do, 

habitually or constantly; to make a practice 
of ; to carry out in action 2536. b. With inf. 
To be wont (arch.) 2674. c. intr. To act 
habitually x68x. 3. trans . To exercise, pursue 

(an occupation, profession, or art) 2560. b. 
spec. intr. To exercise the profession of law or 
of medicine 2538. +4. trans . To put into 

practice, execute (a law, command, etc.) -*1771. 
5. To exercise oneself in (any art, process, or 
act) for the purpose of attaining proficiency. 
Also with obj. inf. late ME. b. absol. or intr. 
To exercise oneself in the performance of 
music, etc. with the view of acouiring skill 1^96. 
0. trans. To exerdse (any one) in some action ; 
to train, drill 1598. b. pa. fple. Experienced 
by practice ; skilled, versea, proficient (in) 
1543. fq. To put to practical use ; to make 
use of, employ -1740. fb. To frequent, haunt 
[after F. pratiquer ] -1718. +8. To bring 

about, compass, effect -1736. Tb. To devise 
means to bring about (a result); to plan, in- 
tend (something to be done). With simple obj. 
or obj. clause. -27x1, 9. intr. To lay schemes 

or plans, esp. for an evil purpose ; to scheme, 
plot, conspire, intrigue l with or against a per- 
son. to do something). Now rare. 2537- fb. 


trans. To plot, conspire (some evil) -2634. 
zo. intr. To have dealings, to negotiate or treat 
with a person j esp. to deal with so as to gain 
over to some course of action. Obs. or arch. 
2538. tb. trans. To influence (a person) by 
underhand dealings, win over, * get at corrupt 
-1715. lx. Top . upon 1 To practise tricks or 
artifices upon ; to act upon, by artifice, so as 
to induce to do or believe something ; to im- 
pose upon, delude ; to work upon (a person or 
his feelings, etc.) 2596. fzs. To make trial of 
practically -z8oa. 

x. To thinks, that yea bane ought hot Talbots 
shadow, Whereon to p. your aeueritie Shaks. # C. 
Being little inclined to p. upon others, end as little 
that others should p. upon me Tbiui.k. a. Practice 
as much of Religion as you Talk 1698. Phr. To >. 
religion, to perform the religious duties which the 
Church requires of its members s to be a practising 
and not merely a nominal member (esp. in R.C£h.) \ 
also absol. and intr. c. If he practises as well as he 
preaches, he must be a paragon {mod.). 3. They 

admit of no Trade, but p. Piracy 1797. b. A counsel 
practising at the bar 1883. 3. Ere I learns loue^ lie 

p. to obey Shaks. The young people .. practised 
hymns X863. b. She will never play really well un- 
less she practises more Tank Aostkm. 6. The captain 
practises his company In all the phases of war 18BB. 
9 Hee will p. against thee by poyson Shaks. is.,! 

. .will so p. upon Benedicks, that, .hee shell fall in 
loue with Beatrice Shaks. 

Practised ( prarktist), ppl. a. 2568. [f. 
prec. + -ed 1 .1 z. That has had practice ; ex- 
perienced, skilled. a. Put into practice | 
exercised 2590. 

Z. A com panic of..p. souldiours 1568. 

Practiser (preektisai). [ME. praetisour\ 
see Practise v . and -our : the suffix was 
weakened later to -ER * 3.] One who exercises 
a profession or occupation ; a practitioner, b. 
gen. One who practises any art. science, man- 
ner of life, course of action, etc. ; one who 
carries out a theory, etc., In action 1540. 
Practitioner (pncktljana-i). 2544. [Ex- 
tended f. f practitian Practician ; see -er *.] 
z. One engaged in the practice of any art, pro- 
fession, or occupation ; esp. in medicine, sur- 
gery, or law. fa. A learner, novice, beginner ; 
a probationer -2801. 3. One who practises 

anything ; a habitual doer 1548. 

1. General p ^ one who practises both medicine and 
surgery; also opp. to specialist in either branch. 

+Pra*ctive, a. (sb.) late ME. [i. stem pract- 
ice Practic -1- -ive. J 1. a. Devoted to prac- 
tice or action -z6io. b. Adept, skilful, dex- 
terous -1594. a. Belonging to practice; prac- 
tical -2658. B. sb. Practice ; actual doing or 
working -1533. 

Prad (pried), slang. 2798. [By metathesis 
from Du. paard a horse : -late L. paraveredm 
(see Palfrey).] A horse. 

He *s in the gig, a-minding the p. Dickkms: 

Pr®- in mecLL. also P re-, a. L. prep, snd 
adv., meaning “before \ In Eng. the L. spel- 
ling is now usual only in words that are still 
regarded as Latin, as prtemunire. or that be- 
long to Roman antiquities, as prsetor, 

(| Praecipe (prpsipi). 1500. [L, imper. of 
prxeipere to admonish, enjoin (see Precept). 
The opening word of the writ, precipe quod 
reddat, enjoin (him) that he render.] Law. i. 
A writ requiring something to bo done, or de- 
manding a reason for its non-performance, s. 
A note containing particulars of a writ which 
must be filed with the officer of the Court from 
which the writ issues, by the party asking for 
the writ, or by his solicitor 2848. 

Prascocial (prikdaji&l),*. 1879. [C L. prm* 
coces (pi. of precox early mature: see pre- 
cocious).] Omith. Of or pertaining to the 
Prmcoces , applied to those birds whose young 
are able to leave the nest and to feed them- 
selves as soon as they are hatched. 

U PraBCOgnitum (prfkp*gnit#m). PI. -a. 
1634. [L., f. prm before + cognitum, cognosce? s 
to lenow. ] Something known beforehand ; esp. 
something necessary to be known as a basis of 
reasoning, investigation, or study ; a principle. 
K PraBcordia (pnkfMdifi). 2682. (L. pL, L 
prm before + car, cord- heart] A mat. The fore- 
part of the thoracic region ; the parts or region 
of the body about the heart 
Pnecoraial, etc. : see P&bcordxal, etc. 

U PngmonicntcE (pr#mi*u,cnt fx). 2700. 


* (man), a (pass), au (brad), v (cut), g (Ft. chef). 0 (ever), oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can d s Tie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), p (gat). 



PRAEMUNIRE 

fmed.L,, for L. pnemonentes, pres, pple. pi. of 
prsemonere (see next).] Law . P. clause : the 
clause of the writ of Edw. I, sag 5, In which the 
bfshops and abbots summoned to parliament 
am ordered to summon representatives of the 
minor clergy to attend with them. So p. writ . 
|j Praemunire fprimismaio-rs), sb. late ME. 
[L., used In mea.L, for prxmonere to forewarn, 
L pnt Pbb- A. I. z + monere. Occurring in the 
text of the writ. 1 z. (More fully p. facias,) A 
writ by which the sheriff Is charged to summon 
a person accused* orig., of prosecuting in a 
foreign court a suit cognisable by the law of 
England .and later, of asserting or maintaining 
papal jurisdiction in England; also, the statute 
of 16 Richard II ( Statute of P,), on which 
this writ is based X449. fa. transf a. An 
offence against the statute of praemunire j also, 
any offence incurring the same penalties -1678. 
b. The penalties incurred by an offender against 
the statute of praemunire, which was subseq. 
applied to various offences not connected with 
its original purpose -1724. fg. A difficulty, 
predicament. (Often Joe.) -1814. 

3. If the law finds yon with two wives at once, 
There 11 shrewd premunire 1599. Hence Premu* 
Hire (-ei»u) v. trams, to issue a writ of pi. against ; to 
convict of breach of the statute of p. Ok. exc. Hist 
H Praenomcn (prfo^u-men). Also pro-. 1706. 
[L., a forename, f. pnt before + nomen name. J 
Pom, Antiq . The first name, preceding the 
■omen and cognomen ; the personal name, as 
Marcus in Marcus Tullius Cicero. Hence, the 
Christian name. 

i PrwpOBtor, pre- (prfpp-st^i). 1518. [Syn- 
copated f. prsepositor Prepositor.J In some 
English public schools, the term for those se- 
nior pupils elsewhere called prefects or monitors. 

|| Pratexta (prfte-kstA). Also pre-. 1601. 
TL., short few toga prxtexta gown bordered in 
front ; pa. pple. fern, of pmtexere to weave be- 
fore.! Pom, Antiq . A long white robe with a 
purpfo border, worn orig. by the magistrates 
and some of the priests, but afterwards by the 
children of the higher classes, via. by boys till 
they were entitled to assume the toga virilis , 
and by girls till marriage. 

Prastar (pri^j). late ME. Abo (V.S.) 
pretor. [ad. L. prxtor % -orem, contr. f. *prw~ 
itor § lit. One who goes before, f. firx + ire to go. 1 
Orig., The title of a Roman consul as leader 
of the army ; later, that of an annually elected 
curule magistrate who performed some of the 
duties of the consuls. Of these magistrates 
there were at first one, later two ( p. urbanus. 
p. peregrinus), and eventually eighteen, b. 
transf. One holding high civic office, as a mayor 
or chief magistrate Z494. Hence Presto rial, 
P*w- p a. of or pertaining to a Roman p. ; prse- 
torian , Pnwtorehip, pre*tormhip, the office, or 
term of offioe, of a Roman p. 

Praetorian (prft8**rUn), a. and sb. late 
ME. Also (£/.£.) pre-. [ad. L. first tori anus ; see 
prec. and -I AN.] A. adj. 1. Of, belonging or 
pertaining to a Roman praetor or to the office 
or rank of praetor 1598. a. Of or belonging 
to the bodyguard of a Roman military com- 
mander or 01 the emperor, late ME. b. Of or 
pertaining to the praetorian soldiers 1741. c. 
fig. Like the praetorian cohort in venality 1907. 

a. Augustus set up the P. Guard of 20000 men 
1651. c. The calling into existence of a Pretorian 
band of pauper labour through doles for the encou- 
ragement of the unemployed 1907. 

B. sb, z. A man of praetorian rank ; as an ex- 
praetor. etc. 17^6. a* A soldier of the prae- 
torian guard 1025. b .Jig. One of a company 
whose function or interest is to defend an es- 
tablished power or system 1647. Hence Pne* 
to rlaniam, military despotism, esp. when ve- 
nal. 

I Pratarlum (pritd«*ri&ni). 160a Also 
U.S.) pro*. [L., a general's tent, etc, ; sb. use 
Of neut ofpnetoriur adj., belonging to a prae- 
tor.] z. The tent of the commanding general 
In a Roman camp s the space where this was 
placed, a. The palace or court of the governor 
of a Roman province z6xz, b. By extension : 
The court or palace of an ancient king ; also, 
a town-hall, etc. ifiz z. 3. The quarters of the 
Praetorian Guard in Rome 1670. 

Pragmatic (pr*gm»*tik), a. and sb. 1587. 
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[ad. L. pragmaticus , a. Gr. -n pay par tubs active, 
business-like, etc., t vpaypa, it pay par- deed, 
act, business, affair, 1. vpdrrsir to do.] A* 
adj. 1. Relating to the affairs of a state or 
community 1643. a. Busy, active ; esp. offi- 
ciously busy in other people's affairs; inter- 
fering, meddling x6i6. 3. Opinionated ; dicta- 
torial, dogmatic 1638. 4. Treating the facts of 
History in their connexion with each other as 
cause and effect, and with ref to their practical 
lessons. [*-. G. pragmctisch ij 1853. g. ■> 
Pragmatical a. 3. 1853. 6. Belonging or re- 
lating to philosophical pragmatism 190a. 

*, P. sanction , 1 an imperial decree relating to the 
affairs of a community the technical name given to 
some imperial and royal ordinances issued as funda* 
mental laws j applied esp. to the edict of Charles VII 
of France in 1438. which was the basis of the liberties 
or the Galhcan church J and to the ordinance of the 
emperor Charles VI, in 1794. settling the succession 
to the Austrian throne, a. Common estimation puts 
an ill character upon p. medling people 1674. 3. She 
is as p. and proud as the Pope 1771. 5. A strict and 

P* P®opl«» like the mass of the Scotch 1853. 

B. sb. x. m p. sanction ; see A. x. 1587. ta. 
One versed in business ; an agent -1625. 3. An 
officious or meddlesome person; a conceited 
person 1643. 

Pragmatical (pragmas- tik&iv a . 1543. [f. 
as Pragmatic + -al ; see -ical .1 i. - Prag- 
matic a. 1. Now rare. a. Of, pertaining to, 
or dealing with practice; practical Obs. exc. 
as used after G. pragmatlsch. 1597. +3. Ac- 

tively engaged; active. busy; methodical; ener- 
getic -1661. b. Experienced in affairs; expert ; 
shrewd. Now rare. 1656. 4. «= Pragmatic 

a. 2. Now rare. i6ix. b. Self-important ; 
opinionated, dogmatic ; doctrinaire ; crotchety 
1704. 5* “ Pragmatic a. 6. 1903. 

*- The practical or p. form of Christianity associa- 
te with^the name of James 1906. 4. A wise man 


is not £>(for he declines the doing of any thing that is 
ich..may 
toning Sw 

PragmatUm (prigmitu’m). 1863. [f. 

’ ' ' ' i. Cf. 


beyond his office 1656. b. Whit 

me the title of p. and overweening Swift. 
Pragma-tical-ly adv., -ness. 


may perhaps give 


Gr. v pay pa, rt pay par- deed, act + -ISM, 

G. firagmatismus , .] x. Officiousness; pe- 

dantry ; an instance of this. a. Matter-of-fact 
treatment of things 1872. +3. A method of 

treating history in which the phenomena are 
considered with special ref. to their causes, an- 
tecedent conditions, and results, and to their 
practical lessons -1884. 4. Philos. The doc- 

trine that the whole meaning erf a conception 
expresses itself in practical consequences 1898. 

3. I have drawn attention.. to the prophetic p. of 
Matthew 1864. So Pra'gmatUt, a pragmatical 
person 1 an adherent of the doctrine called p. 

Pragmattee (pne-groitaiz), ». 1831. [f. 

Gr. wpayiia, w/ny/wr- + -IZE.J tram. To re- 
present (what is imaginary or subjective) as real 
or actual ; to materialize or rationalize (a myth), 
Hence Pra'gmatixer. 

Prairie (pre»*ri). 1773. [a. F. s— Rom. 

*prataria, f. L. pratum meadow j see -RY.] A 
tract of level or undulating grass-land, without 
trees, and usu. of great extent ; applied chiefly 
to the grassy plains of North America. 

The P., or meadow ground on the eastern side, Is at 
least twenty miles wide 1773. 

at/rib. and Comb.: p. -chic ken, the Pinnated 
Grouse, Cufiidonia or Tymfianuchus cufiido , a gal- 
linaceous turd of N. America 1 -dog, a N. Amer. 
rodent animal, genus Cynomys K oi the squirrel family; 
spec. C. Ludovtcissnus , the Louisiana Marmot, having 
a cry like the bark of a dog \ -grouse *= fi. -chicken ; 
-hawk, the American Sparrow-hawk, Tmnunculus 
or Falco sfietrverius j -hen » fi. -chicken ; -marmot 
■■ fi.-dag ; -mole, a silvery mole, Scalofis argentatns, 
found on the western prairies 1 p. rattler or rattle- 
snake, one of various rattlesnakes of the prairies, as 
Sistrurus catena/us, or Crotalus confluentus ; -rent: 
see fi. value ; -squirrel, a N. Amer. ground-squirrel 
of the genus Sfiemtofihilus. inhabiting the prairies ; 
P. State, the state of Illinois, U. S. ; in pL me 

£ 


tneral, including Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
itn of these; -turnip, a hairy herba< 


tates to the soul 

ceous plant {Psoralen esculenta) of N. W. America, 
or its edible farinaceous tuber ; p. value Pol. Rcon n 
the rental value of p. land, or of any waste land; 
-warbler, a small warbler, Dendresca discolor , of 
eastern N. America; -wolf *= Coyots. 

Praisable (pr/i •z&b’l), a. Now ran* ME. 
f. Praise v . + -able.] Praiseworthy, laudable. 
Hence Pral'eableneae. Fral*sably adv. 
Praise (prAz), sb. late ME. [£ next* Not 


PRANCE 

common till after 1500.] x. The action or fact 
of praising ; commendation of the worth or ex- 
cellence of a person or thing ; eulogy, b. The 
fact or condition of being praised Z533. e. 
The expression of admiration and ascribing of 
glory, as an act of worship; hence, worship by 
song, late ME. 3. transf. The ground of 
praise ; praiseworthiness ; merit, virtue, arch. 
1526. f to. An object or subject of praise -1787. 

fc For they loved the pxayse that Is geven off men, 
more then the prayse, that commeth of god Tindals 
John xiL 43. b. The p. of politeness and vivacity 
could now scarcely be obtained except by some viola- 
tion of decorum Macaulay, a. The pealing anthem 
swells the note of p. Gray. 3. A restless crowd,.. 
Whose highest p. is that they live in vain Cowfxk. 
b. He is thy prayse, & thy God Covkrdalk Dent. x. 
si. Hence Pral’seless a. without p. or honour! 
undeserving of p. 

Praise (prAz), v. ME. [a. OF. preisier 
late L. preciare , earlier pretiare to price, 
value, prize, f. pretium price. Cf. Prize v.J 
L 1. trans. To set a price or value upon; to 
value, appraise. Obs. or dial. fa. To value, 
esteem ; to Prize -1567. 

a. They preysed nothing the thinges that were 
erthely Caxton. 

II. 1. To commend the worth, excellence, or 
merits of ; to express warm approbation of ; to 
laud, extol. (The leading current sense.) ME. 
9. To extol the glorious attributes of (God, or 
a deity), esp., to sing the praises of ; to glorify, 
magnify, laud ME. 

s. They extolled and prays ed him fairs above the 
Starres 2513. P. the sea, but keep on land G. Her- 
bkrt. m. Let the people prayse the (o God) let all 
people prayse the Covkrdale Ps. lxviL 5. 

Praiseful (ptfi-zful), a. late ME. [£. 
Praise v. or sb. + -ful.] ti- Praiseworthy 
-18x8. a. Eulogistic, laudatory 1613. Hence 
Prai'seful-ly adv. , -ness. 

Pralser (p refzaj). late ME. [f. Praise v. 
+ -kr 1 .] f i. One who appraises; a valuer 
-1707. 9. One who praises, commends, or 

extols, late ME. 

s. The sweete wordesof flateryngc preiseres CHAU- 
crr. 

Praiseworthy (prA*ziwfiutJi), a. 1538. [£. 
Praise sb. + Worthy a. J Worthy of praise; 
laudable, commendable. 

That right good and praise-worthy man 1610. 
Hence Pral*Bewo'Xlbiiy adv . Prai‘aewo>rUx&- 


Prakrit (pra*krit). 1786. [ad. Skr .prakfta 
natural, unrefined, vulgar; opp. to sa^skfta 
prepared, refined, polished (Sanskrit).] A 
general name for those popular langs. or dia- 
lects of N orthern and Central India which existed 
alongside of or grew out of Sanskrit. Hence 
Prakri tic a. 

Praline (pra-lfn), prawlin (pr$*lin). 
Chiefly U.S. 1727. [a. F. praline , f. the name 
of Marshal Duplessis-Praslin, whose cook in- 
vented the confection.] Almonds or nuts 
browned in boiling sugar ; also transf. 

II Pram *, praam (pram). ^48. [Du. praam, 
from Slav.] A fiat-bottomed boat or lighter, 
used esp. in the Baltic or the Netherlands for 
shipping cargo, etc. 

Pram 8 (pram), colloq. 1884. [See sense 1.] 

. Abbrev. of PERAMBULATOR 3. 9. A milk- 

man's hand-cart ; also attrib . as p. -round 1897. 
Pramnian (prse’mni&n), a. 1601. [f.L 
Prammum ( vtnum ), Gr. Tlpbpu'iot (ofaos) + 
-an.] Gr. and Rom. Antiq. In P. wine, a wine 
from the neighbourhood 01 Smyrna. 

II Prana (prft-na). 1913. [Skr. - breath of 
life.] Theosophy. The life-principle. Hence 
Pra-nic a. 

Prance (prana), sb. Z751. [f. next] The 
act of prancing ; a prancing movement or walk. 
Prance (prans),». late ME. [Origin obse.] 
x. intr. Of a horse : 4 To spring and bound In 
high mettle ’ (J.) ; to rise by springing from the 
hind legs ; to move by a succession of such 
springs, b. trans. To cause (ahorse) to prance 
, 53°- a- intr. To ride (or drive) with the horse 
prancing ; to ride ostentatiously ; to ride gaily, 
proudly, or insolently, late ME. 3, To move 
or walk in a manner suggestive of a prancing 
horse, or (more gen.) an elated or arrogant 
manner ; to swagger, late ME. 

*j * k* v « a little white favourite [bone], .he prances 
under me with so much fire 1717. *. Hi* Majesty 
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pnncing in person at the bead of them all Thacke< 
Iay. 3. Rawdon .. pranced off to engage lodgings 
Thackeray. Hence Pra'ncer, one who or that 
which prances; esp. a mettled or prancing horse; 
slang, a cavalry officer. , 

Prandial (prm*ndi£l), a. affected or joc. 
1820. ("f. L. prandium late breakfast + -AL.] 

Pertaining or relating to dinner. Hence Pra*n- 
dially adv. in connexion with dinner. 

Prank (praegk), sb. 1505. [Allied to Prank 
v* | A trick, a frolic, feu In early use, a trick 
of malicious or mischievous nature ; sometimes 
rendering L. scelus or facinus -1737. +b. A 

trick of magic, conjuring, or the like -1840. c. 
A mad frolic, a practical joke 1576. d. Said of 
capricious or frolicsome movements of animals, 
and of erratic actions of machines 1692. 

a. Infamous. .for many lewd pranks (as that he 
killed his brother, and then his owne sister) 1644. b. 
Like those priests of Bel, whose pranks Daniel found 
out Milt. c. The pranks.. of healthy schoolboys 
1884. Hence Pra'nkish a. of the nature of a p. ; 
inclined to pranks. Pra*nksomo a. addicted to 
pranks; frolicsome. 

Prank, v . 1 Obs. or dial . 1519. [Origin 
obsc. J intr. = Prance v. (in various senses) ; 
to caper ; to dance. 

Prank (prteqk), v.* 1546. [Cogn. w. Du. 
pronken to strut, parade.] x. trans. To dress 
or deck in a gay, bright, or showy manner ; 
refi. to deck oneself out, dress oneself up. b. 
fig. To dress up 1607. c. transf. To dress, 
adorn ; to set out with colours; to spangle 1591. 
a. intr. (for refi.) To show oneself off, make 
display. Also to fi. it. 1567. 

1. She.. spends halfe a day in pranking her selfe if 
she be inuited to any strange place 15 ys. C. Broad 
flag-flowers, purple prankt with white Shelley, a 
White houses pi. where once were huts M. Arnold. 

Prase (prflz). late ME. [a. F., ad. L. pra- 
sius (also formerly used), a. Gr. n p 6 .tr 101 leek- 
green, f. lrpaaov leek.] Min. A cryptocry stal- 
fine or crystalline variety of translucent quartz, 
of a leek-green colour. 

Praseoute (pr^iztfloit). 1864. [ad. Sw. 
praseolith, irreg. f. Gr. 1 rp&crov or irp&aios (sec 
prec.) +-LITE.] Min. A form of iolite. 

Prasine (pr^-zin), sb. and a. ME. [ad 
late L. prasina green chalk, fern, of L. prasinus 
adj., a. Gr. vpboivos loek-green.] A. sb. A 
green-coloured mineral; now a synonym of 
pseudo-malachite, fi. adj. Leek-like; leek 
green in colour, rare. 1528. 

Praso-, repr. Gr. vp&trov leek ; as in Pra- 
so'phagous [Gr. -<payos] a., eating leeks. 

Prate (pr*»t), sb. 1569. [f. next.] The act 
or action of prating ; talk ; now esp. idle talk ; 
chatter. 

Prate (pr/it), v. late ME. [» (M)Du./m- 
ten ; perh. onomatopoeic.] 1. intr. To talk, to 
chatter : usu. dyslogistic, implying speaking 
much or long to little purpose ; to tell tales, 
blab. a. trans. To utter or tell in a prating 
manner ; to repeat to little purpose 1489. 

z. Sober wretches, who p. whole evenings over 
coffee 1713. s. What Nonsense wou'd the Fool thy 
Master p. Dryden. Pra*ter, one who prates; a 
chatterer; formerly also, a boaster, an ovil-speaker. 

Pratincole (praetigk<?ul). 1773. [ad. mod. 
L. prat incola, f. L. pratum meadow + incola 
inhabitant.] Omitk. One of several species of 
the genus Glareola, grallatorial (limicoline) 
birds allied to the plovers. 

|| Pratique (pr«*tik, II pratxk). 1609. [a. F. 
= practice, etc., ad. L. practica (see Practic 
rf.i).] Permission or licence granted to a ship 
to hold intercourse with a port after quaran- 
tine, or on showing a clean bill of health. Used 
esp. in connexion with the south of Europe. 

attrib. p, boat, house, the boat, house, of the 
quarantine officer. 

Prattle (prast’l), sb. 1555. [f. next.] The 
act or action of prattling; that which is prattled ; 
idle or childish chatter, small talk 
Let him.. keep bis babble and p. to himselfe z6oo. 

Prattle (praeVl), v. 153a. [dim. and freq. 
of Prate v. ; see -le 2 ] 1. intr. To chatter 

in a childish or artless fashion ; to be loquacious 
about trifles ; formerly equivalent to Prate ; 
how chiefly said, without contempt, of the talk 
of young children. Also transf. and fig. a. 
trans. To utter in an idle, garrulous, or (now 
usu.) childish way 1560. 
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a. He bad the Mastery of bia Parents ever since he 
could P. 160a. The light leaves prattled to neigh- 
bour ears Meredith. a. Ambling and prattling 
scandal as he goes Cowrie. PrattTement (rrae’tl- 
meut), idle talk, prattle, prattling, rare. Pra*ttler, 
one who prattles ; now esp. a prattling child. 

Pravity (prarviti). 1550. [ad. L. pravitas , 
f. pravus crooked, perverse.] x. Moral perver- 
sion or corruption ; depravity. Now rare or 
Obs. 9. gen. Corrupt or evil quality 1620. 

z. The natural p. of man 1847. a. Scarcity or p. of 
food x&aa. 

Prawn Cpron), sb. [Late ME .prayne, prane ; 
origin unkn.J A small long-tailed decapod 
marine crustacean (Palsemon serratus), larger 
than a shrimp, common off the coasts of Bri- 
tain, and used as food. 

Praxinoscope Cpraj'ksind.slwnp). 1882. [a. 
F., irreg. f. Gr. irpofit action + -scope.] A 
scientific toy resembling the zoetrope, in which 
the reflexions of a series of pictures produce the 
impression of an actually moving object. 

|[ Praxis (prae-ksis). 1581. [a. Gr. irpapis 

doing, f. vp 6 rreiv to do.] x. Action, practice ; 
esp . accepted practice, custom, a. An example 
or collection of examples to serve for practice 
in a subject, esp. in grammar x6ia. +b. A 
means or instrument of practice in a subject ; 
a practical specimen or model -1800. 

s. For as Aristotle myth, it is not Gnosis, but P. 
must be the fruit Sidney. 

Pray (pr£i), v. [ME .preien, a. OF. preier 
: — late 1.. precare, cL L. precari to entreat, 
pray.] L trans • with personal obj. x. To ask 
earnestly, humbly, or supplicatingly, to be- 
seech ; esp. in religious use, to make devout and 
humble supplication to (God, or an object of 
worship), arch . +a. To entreat (a person) to 
come to a feast, or the like ; to invite -1603. 

1. I will p. the Father, and hee shall glue you 
another Comforter John xiv. 16. Ip. God your 
friends, .stick as well to you 1613. Praying their 
Lordships to relieve him from the expenses.. of a law- 
suit Nelson. 

H. With the thing asked as object. To ask 
(something) earnestly in prayer ; to ask or beg 
(a thing) wi th supplication ; to crave, late ME. 

They were inforced to p. his aid i594* Ik p. 1 
thousand praiers for thy death Shaks. [They] prayed 
10 be exempted from the operation of the law 1844. 

HI. intr. To make earnest request or peti- 
tion ; esp. to present petitions to God, or to an 
object of worship ME. b. In the formal end- 
ing of a petition to the Sovereign, to Parlia- 
ment, a petition in Chancery, etc. The words 
after 4 pray * were at length reduced to 1 etc.' 
which is now usu. omitted, late ME. 

How I pers waded, how I praid, and kneel'd Shaks. 
That will duly and truly prea for vee 1641. Shall we 
believe a God, and not p. to him for future benefits? 
1733. b. The familiar expression • and your peti- 
tioners) shall ever p., &c.\ . came in about the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century 1896. 

Phrases, etc. To p. in aid , to crave the assistance 
0/ some one. U p. you ( thee ), used parenthetically 
to add instance or deference to a question or request ; 
so p. you, p. thee, etc. 1 also contracted to pray. 

Pray, -e, obs. fi. Prey. 

Prayer 3 (pre®i). [ME. a. OF. preiere,m od. 
F. prilre Rom. and med.L. precaria fern, 
sing., orig. neut. pi. of L. precarius obtained 
by prayer, Precarious.] 1. A solemn and 
humble request to God, or to an object of wor- 
ship ; a supplication, petition, or thanksgiving, 
usu. expressed in words. b. The action or 
practice of praying to the Divine Being ME. 
c. pi. Petitions to God for His blessing upon 
some one; hence, earnest good wishes 1597. 
2. A formula used in praying; e.g. the Lord’s 
P. (Lord sb. I. 7). late ME- 3- A religious ob- 
servance, public or private, of which prayer to 
God forms a principal part ; in pi. with posses- 
sive, one’s private devotions ME. 4. An en- 
treaty made to a person ME. 5. The thing 
prayed for or entreated ; spec, that part of a me- 
morial or petition that specifies this, late ME. 

s. And so would I.. make my speciall nrayour to 
God 1599. b. More things arc wrought by p. Than 
this world dreams of Tennyson. C* He. .shall haue 
my Prayers While 1 shall haue my life Shaks. 3. 
The Assassinates found him at his prayers 1678. Phr. 
Morning or Evening P. % family Prayers, 4. I held 
it in spite of.. her prayers, and, at last, her tears 
X85R. 5. His p. was granted by the Deity Horses. 

Comb . ; p.-carpet, -mat, -mg, a small carpet, 
mat, or rug used, esp. by a Moslem, when engaged 


PRE- 

In p. t -meeting, a religions meeting for devotion, In 
which several of those _ present offer p.; -tower, a 
minaret 1 -wheel, a cylindrical box inscribed with or 
containing prayers, revolving on a spindle : used esp. 
by the Buddhists of Tibet. 

Prayer* (prfbw). Also pray-er. 144a 
[f. Pray v . + -er J One who prays. 
Prayer-book. 1595. A book of forms of 
prayer ; spec, the Book of Common Prayer, con- 
taining the public liturgy of the Church of 
England. 

Prayerful (preeuful), a. 1626. [f. Prayer 1 
+ -FUL.] x. Much given to prayer ; devout. 
2. Characterized by or expressive of prayer 
1652, 

With p. earnest eyes 1871. Hence Prayerful- 


ly adv., -ness. 

Fray 


yerless, a. 1631. [f. Prayer 1 + 
-LESS.] Without prayer ; not having the habit 
of prayer, b. transf. (Of times, places, states, 
etc.) 1816. 

Untaught, ungoverned p. families 1653. b. Scarce a 
lamp Burnt on the p. shrines x8a6. Hence Prayer- 
lese-ly adv., .ness. 

Praying, vbl. sb. ME. [f. Pray v. + 
-ing l . J The action of Pray v. ; prayer, earnest 
request. 

attrib. and Comb. *» Used for or in prayer, as p.- 
carpet, .mat, -rug — Prayer carpet ; -cylinder, 
•drum, -jenny, -machine, -wheel - Prayer -wheel. 
Praying, ppl. a. 1483. [-ing 2 .] That 
prays. 

p.-inaect, the Mantis {fi. mantis, or fi. locust ). 
Hence Pray-ingly adv. in a p. manner. 

Pre- (prf, prx, prf) prefix , repr. L. precede. 
and prep, (of place, rank, and time) before, in 
front, in advance. In Eng. sometimes written 
prse- after the Revival of Learning, but now re- 
gularly pre-. See Pra£-. 

In English many Latin verbs and their derivs. in 
first- have their representatives in fire-j which is also 
sometimes prefixed to words of English or modern 
origin, as pre -embody, pre-plot, etc. The preposi- 
tional construction has in English become the second 
great living use, fire* being preferred to ante- as the 
opposite of post- in new formations, and often sub- 
stituted for it, as in pre-Christian, prehistoric, file. 

Nonce-words and casual compounds of English 
formation in pre- are usu. hyphened ; other com- 
pounds, as precaution, predestination, are regularly 
written tndivistm , except where^ the hyphen adds 
clearness, or emphasizes the function of tne prefix. 

A. Combinations in which pre- is adverbial or 
adjectival. 

I. Of time or order of succession, z. With vbs., or 
ppl. adjs. and vbl. ahs. derived from them, in sense 
‘lore-, before, beforehand, previously, in advance ', as 
fire-acquaint. •admonish , -act, -cogitate, -condemn . 

conform , -elect, - intimate , -limit, -warn, etc., and 
in many others of obvious meaning. a. With a sb-, 
this being usu. a deriv. from a vb. to which pre- is in 
adverbial relation! = Existing or taking place pre- 
viously, placed before (something else), previous, 
preceding, earlier; as pre-accusation f -adjustment, 
-connexion, -condition f etc. Also with other sbs.i 
Pre-anti -quity, previous antiquity : Pre-bo*ding, 
foreboding; Pre-de*atiny) preappointed destiny or 
fare; Fi e-ete i nity, previous eternity, eternal pre- 
vious existence; Pre-name, a forename, ‘Christian* 
name. 3. With an adj. : as precog meant, pre- 
essential, etc. 

II. Of local position. (Chiefly A not.) Usu. without 
hyphen. a. In adverbial relation to an adj. : * Be- 
fore. anteriorly, in front ; as Prede'nt&te, having 
teeth in the fore part of the upper jaw only, as some 
cetaceans. Also in adjs. =■ 'anterior*, asPre'Cere- 
be'llar ~ anterior cerebellar (artery), etc. b. In 
quasi -adjectival relation to a sb. : «■ 1 Situated in 
front, anterior, fore- *, with derivative adjs. ; as Pro- 
abdo men, Latreille's name for the first five seg- 
ments of tne abdomen of Crustacea; etc. c. In 
advb. relation to a vb. ; in compounds formed in L., 
as Preclude, Prefix. 

III. Of order, rank, importance, quality, degree. 
In sense * before in order or importance, above, in 
preference to, superior to, more than, beyond * I as in 
Precede v ., Predominate v., Preponderate v., err. 

B. Combinations in which pre- is proposi- 
tional, having as its object the sb. forming, or 
implied in, the second element. 

I. Relating to time or order of succession! in which 
fire- = before; anterior, prior, or previous to; pre- 
ceding. earlier than. These are properly hyphened, 
z. With adjs. (and their derivative advs. and sbs.), or 
i, fire- + a (Lat.) sb. + adjectival ending, as fire- 
reformat! onal \ forming adjs., with derivative advs. 
and sbs. a. Formed on proper nouns (or their adjs.), 
esp. on names of persons, races, nations, dynasties, 
and religions, as pre-Alfredian , • llarwinian, • Mes- 
sianic; fire- A ryan, - Hellenic , -Islamic, die, -Normans 
etc. b. In names of geological formations and or 
prehistoric periods, as pre-Cambrian (earlier than the 
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Cambrikn)i Pre-metallic (before the knowledge of 
metal*)! etc. c. In pathological term*, aa pre- 
albuminuric (previous to the appearance of albumin* 
aria) | so Pro-phthisical, etc a. Formed on other 
adjs. (or the L. or other sbs. to which these belong) ; 
as Pre-anxsthetic (before the use of anesthetics), pre- 
artistic (before the cultivation of art), •classical , 
■ critical , • lingual , - monarchical, prophetic , -tele- 
' Me, etc. a. With sbs. or phrases (aaj.*f sb.) form< 


graphic , et 
Tng quasi-* 


ing fMui-adjs., or at t rib. phrases of obvious meaning; 
as prs-advertisemsnt, advertising (belonging to the 
days before advertising was usual), •civilisation, 
-Conquest, • marriage , -Mutiny, -war (e.g. before 
World War I or II), etc t>. with personal names, 
meaning 'before the time or public work of'; aa pre- 
Chamberlain , pre-Conqueror , pre- Jenuer, etc. 

II. Denoting local position ; in which pre- *= before, 
In front of, anterior to. These are usu. written with* 
out the a hyphen. In adjs. (also sometimes used as 
ah*.), chiefly Anat. and Zool., denoting parts or organs 
situated in front of (or, rarely, in the front part of) 
other parts or organs; as prs-aortic, prtbronchial , 
Prkoculak, pre-oral, etc 
Preace, obs. by-form of Press sb.* and v. x 
Preach (pritj), v. [ME. prcchen, a. F. 
pricker, OF. prechier, ad. L. prxdicare to pro- 
claim publicly, f. Pras- + dicare to proclaim.] 
i. intr. 'To pronounce a public discourse upon 
sacred subjects ' (J.) ; to deliver a sermon or 
religious address. b. To utter an earnest ex- 
hortation, esp. moral or religious. Now usu. 
dyslogistic : To give moral or religious advice in 
an obtrusive or tiresome way. 1523. 9. trans. 

To proclaim by public discourse (the gospel, 
something sacred or religious). Also with obj. 
cl. ME. b. To set forth or teach (anything) in the 
way of exhortation ; to advocate by discourse 
or writing ; to exhort people to (some act or 
practice). Also with obj. cl. ME. 3. To utter 
or speak publicly, deliver (a sermon, a religious 
or moral discourse), late ME. f4. To preach 
to ; to exhort -1709. 5. To affect in some way 

by preaching 1609. 


1. Ou Sunday morneing I went to hear on Bayly of 
Why do you p. to me in that 


b. 


Maudlins p. 1674. 
manner 7 1875. a. Y e Lorde hath anoynted me, and 
sent me, to p ; good tydinges vnto the poore Covkr- 
oalb Isa. lxi. 1. b. My M r preaches patience to 
him Shaks. P. up, to extol by preaching; to dis- 
course in praise of. P. down, to decry, oppose, or 
put down by picaching. 5. We had a Preacher that 
would p. folke asleepe still B. Jons. 

Hence Preach sb. {colloq.) an act of preaching ; 
preachment. Prea'ch&ble a . capable of being 
preached, or preached about or from. Prea’chy 

a. {colloq.) given to preaching; characterized by a 
preaching style. 

Preacher (prrtfai). [ME. prccko{ie)r % a. 
OF. prech(e)or : — L. predicat ore m ; see prec. 
and -er a .J One who preaches, x. One who 
proclaims religious doctrine by public discourse ; 
esp. a minister of religion ; spec, one licensed to 
preach. b. One who exhorts earnestly ; one 
who inculcates something by speech or writing, 
late ME. c. With < / : One who preaches (some- 
thing specified), late ME, a. spec. A name for 
Solomon as supposed speaker in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes ; hence, that book itself 1535. 

1. To church, and there being a lazy p. I slept out 
the «ermon Purrs. Friars Preachers : see Friar a. 

b. No p. is listened to but Time Swift. c. A per. 
petual p. of his own virtues Milt. a. All U but 
vnnite, saieth y* p. Covbkdalb EccL L a. Hence 
Prea*chership, the office of a p. 

Preachify (prrtjifoi), v. colloq . 1775. [f. 
Preach v. + -(i)fy; cf. speechify .] ittlr. To 
preach in a factitious or teaious way ; to make a 
preachment. Often merely contempt, for preach. 
Preaching (prPtJig), vbl. sb, ME. [-ing *.] 
1. The action of Preach v. a. With a and 
pi. The delivering of a sermon, that which is 
preached, a sermon or discourse 1449. 

at t rib. and Comb., a* p.-cross, a kind of cross for* 
merly erected on a highway or in an open place, at 
which monks and others used to preach. 

Preaching, ppl. a. 1583. [-ing ».] That 
preaches. 

P. friar (spec.) a Dominican. 

Preaching-house. 1760. [f. Preaching 
vbl. sb. + House jA] A house devoted to 
preaching; spec. Wesley's name for a Methodist 
place of worship. 

Preachment (prf*tjm£nt). [ME., a. OF. 
prechement, ad. L. prxdicamentum Predica- 
ment.] 1. The action or fact of preaching; 
delivery of a sermon or exhortation, now esp, 
of a tedious character. a. A sermon or hor- 
tatory discourse i usu. contemptuous, late ME, 
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Pre-adamite (prf|fe*d4mait), sb. and a. 
Also unhyphened, and with capital A. 1662. [ad. 
mod.L. prxadamita ; see Pkk- B. I. 1, Adam, 
-ITE 1 .] A. sb. 1. One who Lived (or one of a 
race held to have existed) befote the time of 
Adam. ta. A believer in the existence of men 
before Adam -1774. B. adj. i . That existed 
before Adam ; prehuman 1786. 9. Relating to 

the time, or to a race, previous to Adam ; be- 
longing to the Pre-adamitcs (sense A. 1) 1882. 

Hence Pre*adami‘tic, *al adjs. « B. x. So Pre* 
ada-xnic a. 

Pre, admission. 1887. [Prk- A. I. a.) 
Admission beforehand ; spec, the admission of 
a certain amount of steam into the cylinder of a 
steam-engine before the end of the back stroke. 
Preamble (prrsembT, prX|Se*mbT), sb. late 
M E. [ad. F. priambule, ad. med L. frxambu- 
lutn, prop. neut. sing, of L. prxambulus adj. 

?oing before, f. praeambulare to walk before 
Pke- A. I. 1, Amble v.).\ i. A pieliminary 
statement, in speech or writing ; a preface, 
prologue, introduction. b. spec. An introduc- 
tory paragraph or part in a statute, deed, etc., 
setting forth the grounds and intention of it 
1628. c. A (musical) prelude (poet.) 1667. a. 
fen. An introductory fact ; a preliminary ; esp. 

« 1 presage, prognostic 1548. 

1. c. With Preamble sweet Of charming symphonie 
they introduce 'lhir sacred Song Milt. a. This was 
the p. of the great troubles that after followed 1663. 

Preamble (pr*|3e*rab’l), v. 1621. [f. prec.] 
a. trans. To state by way of preamble. Also, 
to make a preamble to. b. intr. To make a 
preamble or introductory statement 1641. 
Preambular (pr*,8c*mbi«l&i), a. tare. 1645. 
[f.med.I^. prxambulum + -ar. ] Preambulatory. 
So Prea-mbulary a. 

Preambulate (prxiavmbitffeit), v. rare. 

1608. [f. L. prxambulat- , prxambulare to walk 
before; see *ATE 8 .] ti. intr. To walk or go 
before or in front -1660. 9. Preamble v. b. 

1608. So Preambula’tion, the making of a 
preamble, late ME. Preambulatory (pri,oe*m- 
bial&tari) a. having the character of a preamble; 
prefatory, preliminary 1608. 
Preapprehensioa (prrseprfhe'njau). 1633. 
[Pre- A. I. a.] 1. A conception formed be- 
forehand ; a preconceived idea 1646. 9. A 

preconceived fear of what may happen ; fore- 
boding 1633. 

Prearrange (prj,Arfi"ndg), v. 1851. [Pre- 
A. 1. i.J trans. To arrange beforehand. Hence 
Preiarra’ngement, previous arrangement. 

Preassurance (pn'|ftfo» rans). 1635. [Pre- 
A. I. 2.] x. An assurance given or received 
beforehand, a. A previous feeling of certainty 
in one’s own mind ; an assured presentiment 
1671. So Preassu re v. trans . to assure or 
make certain beforehand. 

Preaudience (pr/T0*diens). 1768. [Pre- 
A. I. 9.] The right to be heard before an- 
other ; precedence or relative rank (of lawyers 
at the Bar). 

Pre-a-xial, a. 187a. [f. Pre- B. TI. + L. 

axis', d. Axial.] Anal. Situated in front of 
the axis of the body or of a limb, lienee Pre- 
axially adv. 

Prebend (pre*b£nd). late ME. [a. OF. 
prebende, mod.F. pribende, ad. med.L, prxbenda 
a pension, a living, prop. * things to be sup- 
plied \ f. L. prxbere, for prsehibere , f. prx be- 
fore, forth + habere to hold.] x. The portion 
of the revenues of a cathedral or collegia te 
church granted to a canon or member of the 
chapter as his stipend. a. The separate por- 
tion of land or tithe from which the stipend is 
gathered (hence known as the corps of the p.) ; 
the tenure of this as a benefice, late ME 3* “ 
Prebendary x. 1556. 

Prebendal (prfbend&n, a. 1751. [ad. med. 
L. frx ben da Us , f, prxbenda Prebend ; see -al J 
Of or pertaining to a prebend.ur prebendary. 

P. stall, the stall of a prebendary in a cathedral ; 
hence, the benefice of a prebendary. 

Prebendary (pre*b£ndari), sb. (<*.) late 
ME. [ad. naed.E prxbendarius, f. prxbenda ; 
see Prebend and -ary 1 .] 1. The holder of a 
prebend ; a canon of a cathedral or collegiate 
church who holds a prebend. fa. The office 
of a prebendary; a prebend -1725. 3* attrib . 
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or adj. m Prebendal X 73 1 * Prebendary 
ship, the office or benefice of a p. ; a prebend. 
Precalculate (prftcse‘lki£l*tt), v. 1841. 
[Pre- A. I. 1.] trans. To calculate or reckon 
beforehand. Preca*lculable<7. Frecalcula tion, 
Preca*ncel, v. 1905- [Pre- A. I. i.] (orig. 
and esp. in U.S*) To cancel (postage stamps) 
in advance of use, usu. with the name of the 
city (and state), for business firms, etc. sending 
postal matter in bulk. So Frec&’ncel sb. 
Precancella'tion. 

Precarious (prike*'ri9s), a. 1646. [f. L. pro- 
carius (f. prec-, *prex prayer, entreaty + -art us 
-ary 1 ) 4- -ous.l 1. Held by the favour and al 
the pleasure of another ; hence, uncertain. 9. 
Question-begging, taken for granted; unfound- 
ed, doubtful 1659. 3. Dependent on circum- 

stances or chance ; unstable 1687. 4. Perilous 
1727. +5. Suppliant ; importunate -1697. 

1. P. tenure, a tenure held dur ing the pleasure of the 
superior. 3. A scanty and p. support 1794. 4. The p, 

track through the morass Scott. Preca'Xlous-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Precative (predcitiv), a . 1669. [ad. late 
L. precat isms, (. prccari to entreat ; see - ATI VE.] 
Expressing entreaty or desire ; supplicatory. 

In Gram, applied to a word, particle, or form, ex- 
pressing entreaty, or the like. 

Precatory (pre’kfttari), a. 1636. [ad. late 
I., prccatorius, i. precatorem one who prays.] 
Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or expres- 
sing entreaty or supplication. In Gram., «* prec. 

P. words, words in a will praying or expressing a 
desire that a thing be done. When these are deemed 
to have an imperative force, they constitute a /. trust. 

Precaution (prikp- Jon). 1603. [ a. F. pre- 
caution, ad. late L. prxeautionem, f. L. prx- 
cavere, f. prx PRE- + caverc to beware of ; seo 
Caution j/>.] i. Caution exercised before- 
hand to provide against mischief or securo 
good results; prudent foresight. 9. An in* 
stance of this ; a measure taken beforehand to 
ward off an evil or to ensure a good result. 
(With a and pi.) 1603. 

l. I have used all the care and p. that I could 178x1 
a. The Governor.. had taken several precautions to 
prevent us from forcing our way into the harbour 
1748. Hence Precau’tlonal, Precautionary 
adj. s. suggesting provident caution ; of the nature of p. 

fPrecau-tion, v. 1654. [a. F. pricautionner, 
f. pricauhon sb.] x. trans . To forewarn (any 
one) against something -1768. a. To pul (any 
one) upon his guard against something ; esp. 
refl. to be on one’s guard against -1805. 3. 

To say beforehand by way of caution -1690. 
Precautions (prfk§-Jas), a. 1711. [f. Pre- 
caution ; see -ous and Cautious.] Using 
precaution ; displaying previous cautiou or care. 

|| Precava, prae- (pn,kr»*va). 1866. [f. Pre- 
A. II. b. + Cava for vena cava ; cf. poslcava 
(Post- A. 2 b.)] Anat. The superior or ante- 
rior vena cava. Hence Pre-, preeca’val a. (sb.). 
Precede (prfcfd), v. late ME. [a. F. pr£- 
cider , ad. \*. prxcedcrc to go before ; see Pre- 
A. III. and CEDE.] ti. trans. To go before 
or beyond (another) in quality or degree ; to 
surpass ; to exceed. 9. To go before in rank 
or importance ; to take precedence of 1485. 3 

To come or go before in order or arrangement 
1494. 4. To go before ; to walk or proceed in 

advance of 1530. 5. To come before in time ; 

to happen, occur, or exist before ; to be earlier 
than 1540. 6. intr. or (now only) absol. (in 

senses 2-0 X540. 7. trans. To cause to be 

preceded (by ) ; to preface (with, by) 1718. 

s. Alt the suns of viscounts and barons are allowed 
to p. baronets 18x9. 4. As harbingers preceding soil 
the fates Shaks. 5. He told them of signes which 
should preceed the day of Judgement >653. 6. A 

statement different from anything that precedes or 
follows {mod'.). 7. The emperor precedes his visit by 
a royal present 1718. 

Precedence (pre*s/d£ns, pr?sPd£ns). 1484. 
[prob. f. Precedent a. ; see -ence.] ti. — 

PRECEDENT sb. 9, 3. -1546. ta. « PRECEDENT 
sb. x. -1610, 3. The fact of preceding another 

or others in time or succession ; priority 1605. 
4. The fact of preceding another or others in 
order, rank, intfxirtance, estimation, or dig- 
nity ; higher position ; pre-eminence, supremacy 
1658. b. spec. The right of preceding others in 
ceremonies and social formalities. Hence: 
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The order to be ceremonially observed by per- 
sons of different ranks. 1598. 

a. Ant. 4 CL 11. v. 51. 3. The payment of Internet 
. .will take p. of other Egyptian obligation* 1884. 4. 
The Aodalucian horse takes p. of 0111845. b. Dis- 
putes concerning Rank and P. Addison. 

Precedency (pre'sfdSns^pr/srdSnsi). 1599* 

f f. as prec. +-KNCY.] +1. The being or serv- 
ng as a precedent -1657. a. = prec. 3. 16x3. 
b. spec. ■= prec. 4 b. 1599. 

Precedent (pre*sftignt), sb. late ME. [a. 
F. prtcldent , sb. use of the adj. ; see next.] x. 
A thing or person that precedes or goes before 
another, fa. That which has been mentioned 
just before. U su. in pi. -1607. +b. That which 
precedes in time ; an antecedent -1788. a. A 
previous instance or case taken as an example 
or rule for subsequent cases or as suppordng or 
justifying some similar act or circumstance. 
(The prevailing sense.) late ME. b. Law. A 
previous judicial decision, method of proceed- 
ing, or draft of a document which serves as an 
authoritative rule or pattern in similar or analo- 
gous cases 153a. c. collect . or gen . (without 
article or pi.) Without p . , unprecedented. x6as. 
fa. transf. A written or printed record of some 
past proceeding or proceedings, serving as a 
guide or rule for subsequent cases -1650. 1*4 • 

A pattern, model, exemplar -1709. +b. An 

example, illustration, specimen -1695. 

a. The president were toyvel to be admytted Crom- 
well. b. One p. creates another. — They soon accu- 
mulate. and constitute law. 1779. C. Each comforts 
himself that his faults are not without p. Johnson. 

Precedent (prfbPd&it), a. Now rare ; 
largely repl. by Preceding, late ME. [a. F. 
prictdent, ad. L. prxeedens , dentem .] I. Exist- 
ing or occurring before something else; pre- 
vious, former, a. Coming or placed before 1483. 
b. Mentioned or said just before; preceding 
1530. 3* Having or taking precedence 1613. 

a. Phr. The A, that coming immediately before, the 
foregoing. Hence Prece*dently mdv. previously, 
beforehand. 

Precedent (pre*s/d£nt), v. 1614. [f. Pre- 
cedent sb.] tram . To be a precedent for ; to 
support or justify by a precedent. Now only 
in pa. fp}t. : see next. 

Precedented (pre'sfdentad), ppl. a. 1653. 
[f. Precedent sb. or v. + -ed.J Furnished 
with or having a precedent ; in accordance with 
precedent ; usu. predic. 

Precedential (pres/de-njil). a. Now rare . 
1641. [f. Precedent sb. or Precedence.] 
1. Of the nature of, constituting, or furnishing 
a precedent. 9. Having precedence, preced- 
ing, preliminary x66x. 

Preceding (prftf*diq) t jy/.n. 1494- U- P RE - 

CEDE + -ing *.] That precedes in order, time, or 
movement ; spec . in Astr . said of a heavenly 
body, etc. situated to the west of another, and 
therefore moving in front of it in the apparent 
diurnal rotation of the heavens. 

Precent (prfae*nt), v. 1733. [ ad - L .prtB~ 
cento re to sing before.] intr. To officiate as 
precentor. b. tram. To lead in singing (a 
psalm, antiphon, etc.). 

Precentor (prfae*nt£i). 1613. [a. late L. 

prxeentor, f. L. prxeinere , -cent- to sing or play 
Dcfore (a person, etc.), f. pne Pkk- 4- can err.] 
One who leads or directs the singing of a choir 
or congregation ; spec . a. in cathedrals of the 
Old Foundation, a member of the chapter 
(ranking next to the dean), whose duties as 
precentor are now commonly discharged by 
the succentor; b. in those of the New Founda- 
tion, one of the minor canons or a chaplain, 
who performs the duties in person ; c. the leader 
of the congregational singing in churches 
which have no choir, and esp. in those in 
which there is no instrumental accompaniment. 
Prece'ntorship. So Prece'ntrix, a female p. 
Precept (prf *sept). late ME. [ad. L. prm- 
ceptum maxim, command, f. frxcipcrc to advise, 
instruct, f. prx Pre- A. 4- caper e to take.] tx. 
An authoritative command to do some particu- 
lar act ; an order, mandate -1513. a. A gene- 
ral command or injunction ; esp . an injunction 
as to moral conduct ; a maxim. Usu. applied 
to divine commands, late ME. b. One of the 
practical rules of an art ; a direction 1553. ta. 
A written order or mandate authorizing a per- 
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son to do something; a warrant -1771. 4. 

spec . a. A written or printed order issued by the 
King, a court, or a judge, to require the at- 
tendance of members of parliament, a court, or 
a jury, to direct the holding of an assize, to 
procure the appearance, arrest, or imprison- 
ment of a delinquent, etc.; a writ, warrant 
1444. b. A written order to arrange for and 
hold an election ; usu. that issued by the sheriff 
to the returning officer 1684. c. An order for 
collection or demand for payment of money 
due under a rate 1877. 

a. Example draws where p. fails 1708. 4. b. The 

p. for the election has arrived 1865. C. The amount 
of the p. has been thus reduced 1888. 

Preception (prrae-pjan). 1619. [ad. L. 
prxccptionrm , f. prxcipere\ see prec.] +1. A 
previous conception ; a preconception, pre- 
sumption (rare) -1640. 9. Rom. Law . The 

right of receiving beforehand, as a part of an 
inheritance before parti lion 1875. 

Preceptive (prfse-ptiv), a. 1456. [ad. late 
L. prxeeptivus ; see Precept sb. and -ive.] 
Of the nature of, pertaining to, or conveying a 
precept ; mandatory ; didactic, instructive. 

The Law hath two parts,.. the P. and the Punitive 
167 x The didactive or p. Manner 1711. 

Preceptor (pr/se-ptai). 1440. [a. L. pre- 
ceptor teacher; see Precept and -or a.J^ 1. 
One who instructs ; a teacher, tutor, a. The 
head of a preceptory of Knights Templars 1710. 
So Precepto*rial a. of or pertaining to a p. 
Prece ptress, a female p. 

Preceptory (prfse-ptari). 1540. [ad. med. 
U prxeeptoria ; see Preceptor and -ory*.] 
A subordinate community of ihe KnightsTem- 
plars ; the estate or manor supporting this, or 
its buildings. Cf. Commandery. 

II Preces (prPsiz), sb. pi. 1450- [L., pi. of 
*presc, prec - prayer.] Liturg. The short peti- 
tions which are said as verse and response by 
the minister and the congregation alternately. 

Precession (prfae’Jan). ME. [ad. late L. 
prucessionem , L prxeedere to Precede.] fix. 
An error for procession -1529. a. The action 
or fact of preceding; precedence x6a8. 3* 

Phonetics. Advance In oral position 1844. 

P. 0/ the equinoxes, often ellipt. precession (Astr.) : 
the earlier occurrence of the equinoxes in each suc- 
cessive sidereal year, due to the retrograde motion of 
the equinoctial points along the ecliptic, produced by 
the slow change of direction in space of the earth s 
a triii, which moves so that the pole of the equator 
describes a circle (see Nutation) around the pole of 
the ecliptic once in about 95,800 years. Hence com- 
monly used to denote this motion of the equinoctial 
points, of the earth's axis, or of the celestial pole or 
equator. Lunisolar p.. that part of the p. which is 
caused by the combined attractions of the moon and 
sun upon the mass of the earth. Hence Prece*s- 
aional a. ( Astron .). 

Pre-Christian (prfkrrsty&n,-tjan),a. 1828. 

I Pre- B. I. x.] x. Of or pertaining to times 
prior to the birth of Christ or the Christian era. 
3. Prior to the introduction of Christianity 186 x. 
|| Pr6cieuse (presyoz), sb. (a.). 1727. [¥., 

fem. of prlcieux Precious (sense 3), used as 
sb. See Molidre’a Les Prlcieuses ridicules .] A 
woman affecting a refined delicacy of language 
and taste ; usu. connoting ridiculous over-fas- 
tidiousness. B. adj. Affected after the style of 
les prlcieuses 1785. 

Precinct (prPsiqkt),^. late ME. [ad. med, 
L. prxcinctum, sb. use of neut pa. pple. of 
prxeingere to gird (In front), encirile, f. prx 
Pre- A. II. c4 -cingere to gird.] 1. The space 
enclosed by the walls or other boundaries of a 
particular place or building, or by an imaginary 
line drawn around it ; esp. the ground imme- 
diately surrounding a religious house or place 
of worship 1547. b. ssp . in pi. The environs 
1464. 9. A girding or enclosing line or sur- 
face; a boundary, a compass. Also jig. 154a. 
3. A district defined for purposes of govern^ 
ment or representation; spec, in U.S., a sub- 
division of a county or ward for erection and 
police purposes, late ME. 

x. b. Ye citie of York, suburb*, or preeioctes of ye 
same 1485. fig. The warm precincts of the chearful 
day Okay. a. Within the precincts of a petty tsl.md 
1843. 3. The smallest P. was that of the Parish 1647. 
Precinct (prfsi'nkt), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
rare. 1641. [ad. L. prxeinetus , -cingere ; see 
prec.] Girt about ; engirdled, encompassed, 
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Preciosity (prejqrslti). late ME. [a. OF. 

preciositi, ad. L»~pr*tio*itas, L pretiosus Pre- 
cious ; See -ITY.J x. The quality of being 
precious or Costly ; preciousness. Now rare or 
Obs. 9. Anything very costly. Now rare or 
Obs. X485. 3 * Affectation of refinement or dis- 
tinction, esp. in the use of language X866. 
a The circles of Oxford p. 1887. 

Precious (pre-jss), a. (sb. t adv.) [ME. a. 
OF. precios. mod. F. prlcieux, ad, L» pretiosus 
costly, f. pretivm price, value ; See -ous. j x. 
Of great price; valuable; costly. b. Used 
ironically ; cf. Fine a. HI. x. 1619. 9. Of great 
moral, spiritual, or non-material worrit ; held 
in high esteem ME. 3. Affecting distinction 
in conduct, manners, language, etc. ; fastidious; 
esp. in mod. use (after F. ), affecting fastidious re- 
finement in language, workmanship, etc. ; often 
with an implication of over-refinement, late ME. 
4. colloq. As an intensive : Egregious, out-and- 
out, arrant ; in some uses, a mere emotional 
intensive, late ME. 

s. The Generalls pretlous Jewel, or hi* Trea*ure 
Hobbes. P. metals : gold and silver; sometimes 
including platinum, and rarely mercury. P. stone , a 
gem; p. Garnet, Oral, etc.i see those words, b. 
Are not these p. instructers of youth? Wesley, a. 
Justice, which is a treasure far more p. than gold 
Jowbtt. P. blood, the blood of Christ shed for man's 
redemption. So /. body. 3. Elaborate embroidery of 
p. language i88> 4. It 'a hard enough to see one's 

way, a p. sight harder than I thought * 057 - 

B. sb. Precious one, dear 1706. C. adv. 
(qualifying adj. or adv.) a. - Preciously 1595. 
b. With intensive force : Extremely, very ; p. 
few , few indeed, colloq . 1837. Hence Pre*- 
cioun-ly adv.. -nesa. 

Precipice (pre- sip is), sb. 1598. [« F. pre- 
cipice, ad. L. prxetpitium , f. prxeeps, - cipit - 
headlong, steep, precipitous.] ji. A headlong 
fall or descent, esp. to a great depth -1650. 
3. A vertical or very steep face of rock, etc. ; a 
cliff, crag, or steep mountain side 163a. b . fig. 
A perilous situation 1651. 

a. A Torrent, fowling down a P. Dbyden. b. The 
precipices which environ beauty 1651. Hence Pre*- 
cipiced (-ist) ppl. a. having, furnished, or formed 
with precipices. 

Precipitable(prfci*pitabT), a. 1670. [f.L. 

prxeipitare to PRECIPITATE 4 - -ABLE.] Capable 
of being precipitated from solution in a liquid, 
or from a state of vapour. Hence Preci’pita- 
bi'lity, capability of being precipitated. 

Precipitancy (pr/sipit&nsi). 1619. [f. Pre- 
cipitant a . ; see -ancy .1 Tlie quality of 
being precipitant, x. Headlong speed, violent 
hurry 1646. 9. Great want of deliberation ; 

hastiness, rashness; an instance of this 1619. 
So Precipitance 1667. 

Precipitant (pr/ki*pit&nt), a. and sb. 1608. 
[ad. L. Prx cipit ant em, pres. pple. of prxeipi- 
tare to Precipitate.] A. adj. (Now rare ; 
usu. repl. by Precipitate a.] 1. Falling 

headlong ; descending vertically or steeply ; 
headlong ; falling to the bottom as a precipi- 
tate or sediment x6ao. a. Rushing headlong ; 
moving hurriedly or very swiftly onwards 1671. 
3. Acting or taking place with great hurry, ra- 
pidity, or suddenness; very sudden or unex- 
pected, abrupt 1641. 4. Hasty, rash, head- 

strong 1608. 

1. He. .plunging, from bis Back the Rider hurls P. 
1735. a. That troop so blithe and bold, . . P. in fear, 
wou’d wing their flight Pope. 3. 1 was hard - eithei 
to discern the Rise, or apply a Remedy to that pt 
Rebellion 1641. 

B. sb. Chem. A substance that causes precipi- 
tation. Sometimes const, of (the substance 
precipitated). 1684. Hence PrecPpltantly a/*. 

Precipitate (prfei*pitA), sb. 1563, [ad. 
mod.L. prxeipitatum, sb. use of neut. pa, pple. 
of L. prxeipitare ; see Precipitate v ,] 1 liat 

which is precipitated ; the product of precipita 
lion. a. Chem. A body precipitated from any 
solution ; any substance which, by the action 
of a chemical reagent, or pf heat, etc., is sepa- 
rated from the liquid In which U was previously 
dissolved, and deposited in the solid state 
X594. b. Old Chem. and Pharm applied spec. 
to Certain preparations of mercury obtained by 
precipitation X563. c. Physics, etc. Moisture 
condensed from the state of vapour by cooling, 
and deposited in drops, as rain, dew, etc. 183a. 

b. P. per se, or red p., mercuric oxide or red oxide 
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of mercury, HgO| whit* A, raercur ammonium 
chloride, HgH # N$Cl| {fusible white P-), or dimer* 
curammonium chloride, HgsH^NgCig {infusible 
white /.)• 

Precipitate (pr/si-pitA), a . 1607, [ad. L. 
prxcipitatnt | see prea] z. Hurled headlong ; 
descending steeply or directly downwards; 
headlong 16x4. +b. Of a place, etc. : Very steep, 
precipitous -1690. a. Moving or moved with 
excessive haste or speed; violently hurried 
1654. 3. Performed, taking place, acting, or pas- 
sing with very great rapidity ; greatly burned ; 
exceedingly sudden or abrupt 1658. 4. a. Of 

persons, their dispositions, eta : Over-hasty, 
rash, inconsiderate, headstrong 2607. b. Of 
acts, eta : Done in sudden haste ; hurried, rash, 
unconsidered 1618. 

1. On the Shepherd's Fold He [an Eagle] darts p. 
1703. a The general escaped by a p. flight Gibbon. 
3. Their service consisted in p., and very irreverent 
chattering of certain Prayers and Hymns 1703. 4. a. 
If I could pen wade these p. young Gentlemen to com. 
pose this Restlessness of Mind Stbblb. b. A p. burn- 
ing of his papers a few days before his death Bos- 
will. Hence Precipitately adv. 

Precipitate (prfti-pit^t), v. 1528. [f. L. 

prxcipitare , f, prxceps, -cipitem headlong, f. 
prat before + caput head ; see -ate*.] 1. x. 

tram. To throw down headlong ; to hurl or 
fling down. (Often reft.) 1575. b. fig. To hurl, 
fling ( into some condition, or upon an object of 
attack) 1508. fa. intr. (for refi. or pass.) To 
fall headlong; to fall, gravitate -1785. fb. 
To descend steeply, as a river -1793. +c. fig- 

To ' plunge ' into some condition or act ; to fall 
or come suddenly to ruin or destruction -1758. 

z. The garrison had no alternative but to perish by 
the. .sword, or to p. themselves into the ocean 1774. 
b. Precipitated from the height of prosperity, into 
the depth of adversity 166a. a. Lear iv. vi. 50. 

IL x. tram . To cause to move, pass, act, or 
proceed very rapidly; to hasten, hurry, urge on 
1558. b. To bring on quickly, suddenly, or 
unexpectedly ; to hasten the occurrence of 1625. 

a. intr. To rush headlong ; to hurry ; to move, 
act, or proceed very quickly 162a. tb. To be 
precipitate in action -1670. 

1. Men arc impatient, and for precipitating things 
1736. b. They could not p. his departure 1748. 

III. 1. Chem. truns. To deposit, or cause to 
be deposited, in a solid form from solution in a 
liquid, by chemical action; see Precipitate 
sb . Also occas. to produce precipitation in (the 
solution) ; +to deposit from suspension or ad- 
mixture in a liquid, as sediment, etc. 1644. 

b. Physics, etc. To condense (moisture) into 
drops from a state of vapour, and so deposit or 
cause to fall, as dew, rain, etc* 1863. c. irons f 
and fig. ; spec, in Spiritualism m Materialize 
9. 1825. a. intr. (for reft.) To be deposited 
from solution (orfrjm suspension) ; to settle as 
a precipitate 162$. 

l. b. The mass of ice cools the surrounding air, and 
thus precipitates its mohture Huxley. c. The 
world is mind precipitated Emerson. a. By what 
strong water every metal mil p. Bacon. 

Precipitation (pr/sipit^-Jbn). 150a. [a. F. 
precipitation, ad. L. prxeipitationem ; see prea] 
I. The action of precipitating from a height ; 
the fact of being precipitated ; headlong fall or 
descent 1607. b. Precipitousness (rare) 1607. 

In periU of p. From off the Rocke Tarpeian Shaks. 

IL 1. Violent onward motion 1624. a. Sud- 
den and hurried action ; hurry 1502. b. Un- 
duly hurried action ; inconsiderate haste 1629. 
3. Hastening, hurrying ; acceleration 1621. 

a The lady having seised it, with great p., they re- 
tired Dicxkws. b. We must notact with p. Disraeli. 
3. This.. gave p. to his own downfall GoLdsm. 

m. 1. Chem, Separation and deposition of a 
substance in a solid form from solution in a 
liquid, by the action of a chemical reagent, or 
of electricity, heat, etc. xflxa. b. corner. The 
product of this process ; a precipitate 1605. a. 
Physics, and Meteorel. Condensation and depo- 
sition of moisture from the state of vapour, as 
by cooling ; esp. in the formation of dew, rain, 
snow, eta b. corner. That which is so de- 

K isited, 1675. *-fi£- » ¥*• Spiritualism - 

ATERI ALIZATION x8 9X. 

Precipitator (prlii*pitdtax). 1660. [a. late 
L. prmcipitator\ see Precipitate v. and -or. ] 
S. One who precipitates something ; ahastenei . 
e, Chem, ana Physios, A precipitant i68x. b. 
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An apparatus for precipitation ; spec, a tank for 
purifying hard water or sewage 1883. 
Precipitin (pr/si*pitin). 1900. [irreg. f. 
Precipitate + -in U Biol, Chem. A sub- 
stance that causes precipitation from a solution. 
Precipitous (prfci'pitw), a. 1646. [ad. 
obs. F. prtcifiteux, ad. late L. *prxcipitosus, t 
prxceps, -cipit- headlong ; see -ous.] L fx. - 
Precipitate a. 4. -1734. + a * — Precipi- 
tate a. 3. -1666. 3. - Precipitate a, a. 

rare. 1774. IL Of the nature of a precipice ; 
consisting of or characterized by precipices. 
(The usual sense.) 1806. 

Salisbury Craig.. w noted chiefly for its steep p. 
front 1806. Hence Precipitous- ly adv., -ness* 

|| Precis (prvi si). 1760. [F. (pres*), sb. 

use of prdcis ; see next. J A concise or abridged 
statement ; a summary ; an abstract, b. alt rib., 
as p.-writing, etc. 1809. Hence Precis v. tram. 
Precise (pr/wi's), a, 1526. [ - F. prdcis, 
-i ise , ad. L. pnecisus , pa. pple of prxcidsre to cut 
short, abridge, f. prx Pke- A. II. c + cxdere to 
cut.] 1. Strictly expressed; exactly defined; 
(of a person) definite and exact in statement 
b. Of the voice or tone : Distinctly uttered 1848. 

a. Strict m the observance of rule, form, or 

usage; correct ; punctilious, particular ; occas., 
over-exact, fastidious ; (of a practice or action) : 
strictly observed 1530. b. esp. Strict in re- 
ligious observance; in x6-X7th a, puritanical 
1566. 3. Exact ; neither more nor less than ; 

perfect, complete; opp. to approximate 1571. 
4. Distinguished with precision from all others ; 
identified, or stated, with exactness; the p., the 
very, the exact 1628. 

«. It is in a sense less strict and p., that we take the 
word 1775. He is very p. about dates and fleets 1875. 
a Learned without pride, Exact, yet not p. Cowrss. 

b. Men are now called 1 precise , who will not con- 

nive at sin Pussy. 3. A definition.. should be P., 
that is, contain nothing unessential, nothing super- 
fluous 1837. 4. The p. moment at which a traveller 

is passing i860. Hence Preci’BO-ly adv., -new. 

Precise (pr/sai-s), V, 18 66. [a. F. priciser 
to determine exactly, l precis : see prea J tram. 
To make precise ; to define precisely or exactly ; 
to particularize 

Precisian (prfci'g&n). 1571. [f. Precise 
a. + -IAN.] One who is rigidly precise in the 
observance of rules or forma b. spec. One 
who is precise in religious observances ; in the 
x6-X7th c. synonymous with Puritan, 

A man may dwell upon words till he becomes., 
a mere p. in speech 1834. b. A profane person calls 
a man of piety a p. 1725. Hence Precrsianiam, 
the practice of a p. t orig. applied to Puritanism. 

Precision (prfsi'gan). 164a [a. F. preci- 
sion, or ad. L. prxeisiotum a cutting off abrupt- 
ly, f. pmcidere \ see Precise a.’] 1. The fact, 
condition, or quality of being precise; exact- 
ness, definiteness ; distinctness, accuracy 1740. 
fa- The cutting off of one thing from another ; 
esp. the mental separation of a fact or idea ; ab- 
straction. (App. used for pre scission. \ -1710. 

s. The p. of statement, which, .distinguishes science 
from common information Huxley. Hence Pre- 
ci'sioniat (also err on. (after precisian ) -anist) one 
who makes a profession or practice of precision in 
observance or expression I a puri&L 

Precis! VC (prfsul’slv), a. rare. 1679. [f.L. 
prxeis -, ppl. stem (see Precise a.) +-ive. J 1. 
That cuts off, separates, or defines one (person 
or thing) from another or others, as in /. ab- 
straction, (app. for prescissive). a. Character- 
ized by precision 1807, 

Preclude (prfkbz-d), v. 1618. [ad. L. frm* 
eludere, f. prx Pre- A, II. c + clauaere to snut.] 
1. trans, - Foreclose a, 5. 1629. a. To close 
the door against, shut out; to exclude, pre- 
vent ; to render impracticable by anticipatory 
action 1618. 8* - Foreclose 3. 1736. 

t. Every intellect was precluded by Prejudice 
Johnson, a They hesitated till death precluded the 
decision Johnson. 3. E m ployed in staff offices which 
p. them from the performance of regimental duties 
T800. Hence Predu'aion (now rare), the action of 
precluding I prevention by previous action. Pro- 
du‘stve a, that tends to p. shutting out beforehand ; 
preventive ($/). PredtTBlvely adv, 

Precoce (prilwu-s), a. (sb.) rare, 1664. [a. 
F. pricoct, ad. L. prtecocem , -cox, f. prucoqucre, 
f. prx P RE- A. I. * + coquere to cook.] x. Of 
plants: Early flowering, a. — Precocious a. 
1689. B. sb. An early plant ; spec, mp, tulip 1699. 
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Precocious (pr/kJo -J ot), a, 1650. [f. L. 
prxcox, -cocem Precoce ; see -IOUS.J x. Of 
a plant : Flowering or fruiting early ; spec. 
having blossoms before the leaves ; also said of 
the blossoms or fruit a. fig. Of persons : Pre- 
maturely developed in some faculty or pio- 
clivity 1678. b. Of, pertaining to, or indicating 
precocity 167a. c. Of things x Of early develop- 
ment 1838. 

s. Some expressions in Scripture concerning p. 
Figgs Sir T. Browns, a She was somewhat p. in 
love matters 1868. b. Untimely decrepitude ww the 
penalty of p. maturity 1807. Hence Preco*ciotxs-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Precocity (prflc^*slti). 1640. [ad. F. fird- 
cociti, f. (ulL) L. prxcox PRECOCE.] The 
quality of Wng precocious. x. Of plants : 
Early flowering or ripeness 1656. a. Early 
maturity, premature development 1640. b : 
trans/. A precocious child 1882. 

a. Their productions .bear the marks of p. and 
premature decay Hazlitt. 

Precognition (prskpgni*Jan). x6xx. [ad. 
late L. prxcogn itionem, n. of action L prxcog- 
noscere to foreknow, foresee.] x. Antecedent 
cognition or knowledge; foreknowledga a. 
Scots Law. The preliminary examination of wit- 
nesses likely to know about the facts of a case, 
in order to obtain, with a view to trial, a gene- 
ral knowledge of the available evidence; a 
statement taken from such a witness x66x. 
Precognosce (prikpgnp's), v. 1753. [£. 
Pre- A. I. 1 + Cognosce.] Sc. Law. trans. 
To make a preliminary examination of (wit- 
nesses) ; cf. prec. a. 

Preconceive (prrk^isrv), o. 1580. [Prr- 

A. 1. 1. J trans . To conceive or imagine before- 
hand ; to anticipate in thought. Hence Pro* 
conceived ppl. a. 

Preconception (pritynse'gfan). 1695. [f. 
Pre- A. L a + Conception!] The action of 
preconceiving; usu. (with a and pi.), a con- 
ception or opinion entertained prior to actual 
knowledge ; a prepossession ; an anticipation. 
Preconcert, v. 1748. [f. Pre- A. I. 1 + 
Concert ».] trans. To concert or arrange be- 
forehand. Hence Preconcerted ppl. a. ; -ly 
adv. , -ness. 

Preconization (pr*t<faoiz/i*Jon). 1644. [ad. 
med.L. prxconizationem; see next.] 1. Public 
proclamation, a. spec . in R. C. Ck. The public 
confirmation of an appointment (as that of a 
bishop) by the pope 169a. 

Precomze (prrk^naiz), v. Also pro-* 
late ME. [ad. med.L, prxconiaare , L l^prxco- 
nem publio crier ; see -ize.] x. trans. To pro- 
claim publicly ; to commend or extol publicly, 
to cry up. b. To summon by name 1863. a. 
spec, in R. C. Ch. Of the pope ! To approve pub- 
licly the appointment of (a bishop) 169a. 
Pre:-conque*atal, -conque-stual, a. 1878. 
[Pre- B. 1. 1.] Existing in, or belonging to, 
times preceding the (Norman) Conquest. Mow 
Pre-Co* nquest. 

Preconsdous (prikp*njas),e. 1870 [Pre- 

B. I. x.] Antecedent to consciousness, or to 
conscious action of some specified kind. 

Preconsider (prikpnsi’dai), v. 1647. [Prx- 
A. X. x.] trans , To consider beforehand or 
previously. So Pre‘>conetdera*tion 1598. 
Pre-contract (pr*kf*ntnekt)» sb. 1483. 

[Pre- A. I. a.] A pre-existing contract ; a con- 
tract or agreement previously entered into: tu 
of marriage ; b. gen. x6xo. 
a. He is your husband on a p. Siuxn 

Pre-contract (priflqfatrwkt), v. tjyjg. 
[Pre- A. I. x.] trans. a. To affiance or be- 
troth beforehand, b. To establish (an agree- 
ment, etc.) by contract in advance, c» To ao- 
quire (habits, eta) beforehand. 

a. Nor could a contract with Percy have In- 
validated her marriage with the king . . Percy having 
been pre-contracted to another person Fboude. 

PrecoTacoid, a. and sb. 18701. [Prx- B. 
II.] A. adi Situated anterior to the coracoid 
x87a. B. sb. A precoracoid bone or caxtllaga 
Precordial, pr» (prtVxdUl), a 156a. 
[f. Praecordia + -AL.] Situated in front of 
or about the heart ; of or pertaining to the Prje- 
cordia. 

H Prccuaew, praa- (priklfrnifc). ,8901. [t 
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L . prx Pre- B. 11 , + cuneus wedge.] Anat. The 

S uadrate lobule of the brain, situated imme- 
iately In front of the cuneata 
Precursive (prflcw-jsiv), a. 1814. [f. L. 

prxcurs-, prxcurrere + -IVE.J — PRECURSORY. 

Precursor (prik^isai). 1504. [a. L. pr&r 
cursor agent-n. from prxcurrere to run before.] 
x. One wno or that which runs or goes before ; a 
forerunner; csf . a harbinger; spec, applied to 
J ohn the Baptist, n. One who precedes in some 
course or office 179a. 

1. Shame, the p. of saving penitence 1856. 
Cowper..by his genuine love or nature was a p. of 
Wordsworth 1879. Hence Precu’nsorship, the 
office or function of a p. j prior occurrence. 
Precursory (prjkfi’jsari), a. ( sb .) 1599. 

fad. L. prxeursorius ; see prec. and -ory 2 . j 
Having the character of a precursor; preced- 
ing, esp. as the harbinger or presage of some- 
thing to follow ; preliminary, introductory, b. 
as sb. A precursory fact, condition or symptom ; 
an antecedent x66o. 

Another symptom which is sometimes p. of exoph- 
thalmic goitre 1899. 

Predacious (pr/dJijas), a. 1713. [f. L. 
*prxdax, •ac- (f. L. prxdari to prey upon) + 
-ous ; see -ACious.] 1. Of animals : Naturally 
preying upon other animals; predatory, rap- 
torial. Also of cells and organisms, a. Of or 
pertaining to predatory animals 1832. Hence 
Pre da 'city. 

Predate (pr/d^*t), v. 1864. [f. Pre- A. I. 
1 + Date v,] i. trans. To date before the 
actual time; to antedate. a. To precede in 
date 1889. 

Predatory (pre’d atari), a. 1589. [ad. L. 
prxdatorius, f. prxdator ; f. prxdari to plunder, 
spoil ; see -ory 2 .] i. Of, pertaining to, char- 
acterized by, or consisting m plundering, pil- 
laging, or robbery, a. Addicted to, or living 
by, plunder; plundering, marauding, thieving 
1781. t3. Destructive, wasteful, deleterious 

-1711, 4. Of an animal: That preys upon 

other animals ; carnivorous. Also, of its organs 
of capture. 1668. 

s. Predatory excursions by sea and land Gibbon. 
a. A p. and formidable race, the Mabrattas Welling- 
ton. 3. Exercise, .maketh the Spirits more hot and 
p. Bacon. Henco Prc’datorily adv . Pre’da- 
toriness. 

Predecease (pml/sPs), v. 1593. [f. Pre- 
A. I. 1 + Decease v.] trans . To die before 
(some person, or, rarely, some event). So Pre- 
decease sb. the death of one person before 
another 1765. 

Predecessor (’prPd/sesai, pr/dfse’saj). [ME. 
-our, ad. F. pridteesseur or late L. predecessor, 
f. pre PRE- A. + decessor, f. decess -, decedere to 
depart.] x. One who has preceded another in 
any office or position, b. A thing to which 
another has succeeded 174a. 9. An ancestor, 

a forefather (now rare), late ME. 

x. Eadmer's immediate p. in the see of St. Andrews 
was Turgot i86z. b. To-day is Yesterday return’d ; 
. . Let it not share its predecessor's fate 274a. 

Predefine (pr/dJfaim), v. 154a. [Pre- A. 
I. 1.] trans. To define, limit, appoint, or settle 
previously; to predetermine. So Pre de ’finite 
a. predetermined. PredefinPtion, predeter- 
mination. 

Predella (prfde'lfi). 1848. [a. It. (prrde’lla) 
kneeling-stool ; prob. f. OHG. pret board + -ella 
dim. suffix.] x. The step or platform upon 
which an altar is placed, an altar-step, foot- 
pace; also, a painting or sculpture upon the 
vertical face of this 1853. 9. -» Gradino 1848. 
b. attrib ., as p. panel , picture 1884. 
Predesignate (pride’zignA, -de’s-), a. 1837. 
[f. Pre- A. 1 . x + Designate/?}/. a.] a. Desig- 
nated or specified beforehand, b. lJ>gic. Of a 
proposition or term: Having a sign of quantity 
prefixed. 

Predesignation (prfdezignri*Jan, -des-). 
1641. [Pre- A. I. a ; see -ation.] i . Previous 
designation, appointment, or specification. 9. 
Logic. A sign of quantity prefixed to a term or 
preposition 1840. 

Predestination (pr/destine®*ri&n, prf-) , sb. 
and a . 1638. [f. Predestine v, + -arian (in 
Trinitarian , etc.).] A. sb. One who believes 
or maintains the theological doctrine of predes- 
tination ) a fatalist 1667. B. adj. Of, pertaining 
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to, concerning, or relating to predestination ; 
holding or maintaining the doctrine of predes- 
tination. 

b. Every Fatalist or P. scheme destroys merit J. 
Mahtineau. Hence Predestina'rianiam, the 
doctrine of predestinariana. 

Predestinate (pr/de’stin/t), ppl. a. and sb. 
late ME. [ad. L. prsedestinatus pa. pple. ; see 
next.] A. ppl. a. (as adj. or pple.) 1. Tkeol. 
Foreordained by the eternal purpose of God to 
eternal life, or to any specified fate or lot. Also 
of things: Foreordained by divine decree. Const. 
to, or inf. with to. 9. In more general sense : 
Destined beforehand; fated 1500. 

x. Can the p. be lost, or the reprobate saved ? 1833. 
a. So some Gentleman or other shall scape a p. 
scratcht face Shaks. 

B. sb. Theol. A person predestinated to eternal 
life ; one of the elect 1529. 

Predestinate (prJde’stin^tt), v. 1450. [f. 
L. prxdestinat-, prxdestinare, in Chr, L. render- 
ing CJr. 1 rpoopl^tiv to determine beforehand ; f. 
L. prx Pre- A. L 1 + destinare to make fast, 
appoint, etc. In Eng. the vb. was first Pre- 
destine (q.v.).] 1. Theol. Of God : To fore- 

ordnin : a. to eternal life ; b. to any fate or lot ; 
to foreordain everything that comes to pass. 
9. To destine (as by fate) ; to fix beforehand b> 
human (or animal) determination 1593. 

s. a. He that is predestynate is written in the boke 
of lyfe 1530. b. These, .taught that certain were by 
God's foreknowledge so predestinated to death that 
neither Christ's passion uor baptism. .could help 
them 1887. 

Predestination (pr/destiivi-Jan, pr/~). ME. 
ad. late L. prxdestinationem , f. prxdestinare to 
Predestine ; see -ation.] i. Theol., etc. The 
action by which God is held to have immutably 
determined all (or some particular) events by 
an eternal decree or purpose. a. The action 
of God in foreordaining certain of mankind 
through grace to salvation or eternal life ( = 
election , and opp. to reprobation). b. The 
action of God in foreordaining whatever comes 
to pass; esp. the lot and fate of all men. late 
ME, 9. gen . Previous determination or ap- 
pointment ; fate, destiny 1631. 

x. a. The most blessed and comfortable doctrine of 
P 1579. b. P. is os well to the reprobate, as to the 
Elect. Election pertaineth only to them that be 
saved. P., in that it respecteth the Reprobate, is 
called Reprobation : in that it respccteth the saved, 
is called Election. 1563*. *• A kind of moral n., or 

over-ruling principle which cannot be resisted John- 
son. 

Predestine (pr/de-stin), v. late ME. [a. 

F. pridestiner , or ad. L. prxdestinare ; see PRE- 
DESTINATE v.) trans. To destine beforehand ; 
to ordain or decree previously. (Usu. pass.) 
Predetermination (pr/sd/taimm/i -Jan). 
1646. [f. next or (in some uses) f. Pre- A. I. a 
+ Determination.] The action of predeter- 
mining ; the fact or condition of being predeter 
mined ; previous determination. 

The Calvinists are fierce in the matters of absolute 
P. Jkr. Taylor. Hear me, then, 1 beg of you, with 
uo pre-determination to disregard me Miss Huanav. 

Predetermine (prfdft 5 umin\ v. 1625. [ad, 
Chr. L. prxde term inarc, f. prx Pre- A. I. 1 + 
determinare to Determine.] To determine 
beforehand. x. trans. To fix beforehand ; to 
decree beforehand, to predestine. Also with obj. 
cl. or inf 9. To direct or impel beforehand 
( to something) 1667 , 3. intr. To determine 
beforehand or previously {to do something) 1823. 

x. Every man’s end being predetermined, and un- 
alterably. .decreed D* Fob. 3. He had almost pre- 
determined to assent to his brother’s prayer Lmon. 
Hence Predete’rminable a. rare, determinable 
beforehand. PredeteTmiaatO a. determined be- 
forehand. 

Predial (prfdi&l), a. (sb.) Also praedial. 
1464. [ad. med.L. prxdialis, f. L. prxdium a 
farm, etc. ; see -al.) i. Consisting of or per- 
taining to land or farms ; * real landed ; rural ; 
agrarian 1529. 9 . Arising from the occupation 

of farms or lands : agrarian 1641. 3. Attached 

to farms or to the land ; owing service as tenant- 
ing land T754. B. sb. [adj. used ellipt.] fA 
predial tithe ; a predial slave 1531. 

a. The p. or rural disorders of Ireland 1833. P, 
tithe 1 tithe derived from the produce of the soil 3. 
P. serf, sleeve , labour , servitude, villeinage , etc. 

Predicable (pre’dik&b’l), a. and sb, 1551. 
[a. F. pridicabte adj. and sb., or ad. L, prx- 
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dicabilis , f. prmdicare to Predicate; see 
-able.] A. adj. That may be predicated or 
affirmed ; capable of being asserted 1598. 

A people of whom great good is p. Caklylk. Hence 
Pre’dicabWity. 

B. sb, gen. That which may be predicated 
1785. b. spec, in Aristotelian Logic (in pi., tr. 
Gr.' nanjyopueb) : The classes or kinds of pre- 
dicates viewed relatively to their subjects, to 
one or other of which classes every predicated 
thing may be referred; second intentions of 
predicates in relation to subjects 1551. 

Of these relations Aristotle ( Topica 1. iv. v) recog- 
nized four, viz. genus (yevoO, definition ( 5 pn 0 , pro. 
perty (Idiov), accident (ovfifi*PV K bs). The 1 Five Pre- 
dicables genus, species, difference, property, acci - 
dent , are due to Porphyry and the Schoolmen, who 
substituted species for definition. 

Predicament (pr/drk&mgnt). late ME. 

fad. late L. prxdicamentutn, f. prx die are ; see 

Predicate v . and -ment.] x. That which is 
predicated or asserted ; spec, in Logic, (m pi.) 
the ten categories formed by Aristotle; see 
Category x. 9 . A class about which a state- 
ment is made 1548. 3. State of being ; con- 

dition, situation, position ; esp, an unpleasant, 
trying, or dangerous situation 1586. 

3. His deep sense of.. the cruel p. to which he was 
reduced Scott. Hence Predlcftme’ntal a. 1 -ly adv. 

Predicant (pie’dik&nt), a . and sb. 1590. 
[ad. L. prxdicans, -antem % prmdicare to pro- 
claim, f. prx forth + dicare to make known ; as 
sb . , a. F. predicant or Du. predikant a Protes- 
tant preacher. ] A. adj. Given to or characterized 
by preaching ; applied esp. to the Dominicans 
or Black Friars 1629. B. sb. A preacher ; spec . 
a member of a predicant religious order. Now 
rare or Obs. 1*590. b. *■ Predikant. 

These stipendiary, roving predicants 1590. 

Predicate (pre’dik/t), sb. 1532. [*d. late 
and med.L. prxdicatum that which is said of 
the subject, sb. use of neut. pa. pple. of prxdi- 
care (see next.)] 1. Logic. That which is pre- 
dicated or said of the subject in a proposition ; 
the second term of a proposition, which is 
affirmed or denied of the first term by means of 
the copula, (At first used in L. form, prxdi- 
catum) 9. Gram. The statement made about 
a subject, including the logical copula (which in 
a verb is expressed by the personal suffix) 
1638. b. An appellation that asserts something 
1882. c. A quality, an attribute 187a. 

t. Existence is its own p. (i- e. The word is when it 
means exists is a p. ai well as a copulaj C01 bhidgk. 
z. Thus in the sentence *1 ime flics ’, time is called 
the subject, and flies the p. . In using the word pre- 
dicate , we mean the p. and copula combined. 1858. 

Predicate ( pre ’dik^t),!!. i 55 a * [L ppl. stem 
of L prmdicare to cry in public, proclaim, hence, 
to declare, in med.L. to preach, and in Logic, 
to assert, f. prx forth + dicare to proclaim ; see 
-ate 3 .] x. trans. To proclaim, declare; to 
affirm, assert ; also, to preach ; to preach up, 
extol (rare or obs.) b. intr. or abwl. To assert, 
affirm ; to make a statement 1827. 9. spec, 

trasis. To assert or affirm as a quality, pro- 
perty, or attribute (of something) 1614. b. 
Logic. To state or assert (something) about the 
subject of a proposition 1570. 3. To affirm (a 

statement or the like) on some given grounds ; 
hence, * to found a proposition, argument, etc. 
on some basis or data* (Bartlett); and trans j \ 
to found or base (anything) on or upon stated 
facts or conditions. U.S. 1706. Ti4. erron. ■» 
Predict v. 1623. 

x. b. To think is mentally to p. 1866. a b. The 
famous. . Dictum de omni et nullo . that whatever is 
predicated .. universally of any Class, may be also 
predicated of any part of that Class 1864. 3. This, 
is predicated upon my confidence in his ability 1839. 

Predication (predik/i’JbnL [ME. a. OK 
predicaciun , mod.F. predication, ad. L. pteedi - 
cationem ; see prec.] x. The action of publicly 
or loudly proclaiming ; preaching ; an instance 
of this; a sermon, discourse. Obs. at arch. 

a. The action of predicating or asserting, or an 
instance of this; assertion, affirmation 1579. 

b. spec, in Logic : The assertion of something of 
or about a subject 1638. 

Predicative (prfdPk&tiv), o. 1846. [ad.L. 
prxdicativus ; see Predicate v, and -ive.] 
Having the quality of predicating, affirming, or 
asserting. Hence Predi’catively adv. 
Predicator (pre*dik*>taj). Now rare. 1483* 
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fa. OF. predicatour, ad. L. prxdicator, f. prx- 
aicare to Predicate.] One who or that which 
predicates ; spec . a preacher, a preaching- friar. 
So Predicatory (pre'dik/tari, -k^tari) a . 
Predict (pr/drkt), v. 1546. [f. L. prsedict-, 
prxdicere to foretell, etc. , f. prx Pre- A. I. 1 + 
dicere to say, tell.] +1. tram . To mention pre- 
viously -1599, 9. To foretell, prophesy, an- 
nounce beforehand (an event, etc.) 1623. 8. 

intr. To utter prediction ; to prophesy 1653. 

•. How often an observer can p. a man's actions 1884. 
3. No one can p. as to the length of her life Mks. 
Carlyle. Hence Predictable a. Predictability. 
Predictive a. having the quality of predicting j -ly 
axiv . ; -ness. Predrctor, -er, one who or that 
which predicts. Predi'ctory a. of or pertaining to 
a predictor 1 predictive. 

Prediction (prfdrkjm), sb. 1561. [ad. I.. 
prxdictionem ] The action of predicting ; also, 
an instance of this, a prophecy. 

Preamps, and Predictions of A si ro logic Bacon. 
Predigest (prfdid^e'st, -dai-), v. 1663. [f. 
Pre- A. I, 1 + Digest v .1 tram. To digest be- 
forehand ; spec, to treat (food), before its intro- 
duction into the body, by a process similar to 
digestion. 

Predigestion (prfdid^e’sty^n, -tjan, -dai-). 
1607. ( f. Pre- A. I. 9 + Digestion.] ti. 

Over-hasty digestion -1698. 3. Digestion by 

artificial means before introduction into the 
stomach 1890. 

|| Predikant (prerlikant). Also predicant. 
1849. [Du. ; see Predicant.] A minister of 
the Dutch Protestant Church, esp. in S. Africa. 

Predilection (pndile*k Jan). 1742. [a. Y. pre- 
dilection, f. (ult.) med.L . prxdiligere to choose 
or love before others; see DiLilction.] A 
mental preference or partiality ; a favourable 
predisposition or prepossession. 

Robert had never testified much p. for violent 
exertion Rcorr. 

Predisponent (pr/Ylisp< 5 u*nent), a. and sb . 
1649. (f. Pre- A. 1 . 1, a + Disponent.] A. 

ad/. Predisposing. Now rare. B. sb. A pre- 
disposing influence or cause 1771. 

Predispose (pr/dispJ«*z), v. 1646. [Pre- 
A. I. 1.] z. trans. To dispose (a person, etc.) 
beforehand ; to render subject or liable to some- 
thing; to incline or adapt previously. Also 
absol. 3. To dispose of before 1666. 

1. The majority of Ins judges. . came predisposed to 
condemn him 1871. So Fredispo'sal, previous dis- 
tiosal. PredispO'Bed ///. a. disposed or inclined 
beforehand ; previously or already liable or subject. 

Predisposition (priklispJzrJan). 1622. 
[Pre- A. I. 2.] 1. The condition of being pre- 
disposed or inclined beforehand {to or to do 
something) ; a previous inclination or favour- 
able state of mind 1626. 3. spec. A physical 

condition which renders its possessor liable to 
the attack of certain diseases 1622. 

1. A p. to heresy Macau lav. a. P. to Small-pox 
x8m. 

Predominance (pr/Vty*min&ns). i6oa. [f. 
as next +• -ance.] The tact or position of being 

f predominant : a. Astrol. Ascendancy, superior 
n fluence 1605. b. gen. Prevailing or superior 
influence; prevalence, preponderance 1602. 

b. The early p. of intellectual vigour Boswell. So 
P redonninancy, the quality or fact of being pre- 
dominant. 

Predominant (prJUp*min&nt), a. and sb. 
1576. [a. F. predominant, ad. L. *frx do tni- 

nan tern, pres. pplc. of *prxdominari, -arc, f. 
pnt Pre- A. III. + dominari , -arc to be master, 
rule.] A .adj. Having ascendancy, power, in- 
fluence, or authority over others; superior, 
ascendant, prevalent, b. More vaguely : More 
abundant ; more frequent ; prevailing x6oz. c. 
Superior in position 1797. 




dam. b. The p. winds Huxley. C. Made the roof* 
boldly p. 1867. . 

B. sb. That which predominates ; a predomi- 
nating person, influence, power, or authority ; 
a predominating quality, fact, or feature 1589. 
Hence Predominantly adv. 

Predo*minate, a. mistaken form for prec. 
Predominate (prfd^minrit), v. 1594- [(• 

mcd.'L.+pnedominare, f.prx Pre- A.III. + domi- 
nari, -art to rule : see - ate ».] ti. intr. Astrol. 
To have ascendancy, to exert controlling in- 
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fluence -1633. 9. gen . a. To have or exert con- 

trolling power, to lord it over\ to be superior 
1618. b. To be the stronger, main, or leading 
element ; to preponderate 1594. c. To tower 
over 1814. 3, trans . To dominate over, con- 

trol. Now rare. 1607. 

1. Merry IV . 11. ii. 294. a. a. The women in those 

E arts never p. 1638. b. The derires that p. in our 
earta Johnson. 3. Ttmon iv. iii. 14a. So Pre* 
domina’tion, the action, fact, or condition of pre- 
dominating ; predominance; ascendancy 1586. 

Predoom (pncl«m), v. 1618. [Pre- A. 
I. 1.] trans . a. To pronounce the doom of 
beforehand, b. To foreordain (some doom) to. 
Pre-election (pri^ilckjan), sb. Akoprse-. 
*589- [Phk- A. I. 1.] *| i. Selection, preference 
-1629. Previous choice; an anticipatory 
election 1611. 

Pre-election (prf|fle*kjan), adj. phr. 1893. 
if. Pre- a I. X + Election.] Occurring or 
given before a parliamentary (or other) election. 
Pre-eminence (pri 1 e’minens). Also fpreh- 
(h insetted to avoid hiatus,). ME. (ad. late L. 
prxeminentia, f. L . prxemmentem\ see -ENCE.j 
Surpassing eminence, z . Higher rank or distinc- 
tion ; precedence ; superiority. 3. Superiority 
in any quality; the possession or existence of 
a quality or attribute in a pre-eminent degree, 
late ME. 3. With a and pi. An individual case 
or instance of pre-eminence. Now rare. ME. 

1. They allowed p. to their Macistratcs rather than 
Supremacy 1647. a. Shakspere's p. consists chiefly 
in this, that he did supremely well what all were 
doing 1883. 3 The oflke, the powers and pre- 

hemmences annexed to it, differ very widely Burkk. 
So Pre-e'minency (now rare). 

Pre-eminent (nr*, eminent), a. Also 
■fpreh-. late ME. [ad. L. prxeminentem, pm- 
emtnere to excel, f. prx Pre- A. 111 . +eminere\ 
see Eminent.] Eminent before or above others, 
excelling others; distinguished beyond others. 
Mn t P L. viii. 279. Hence Pre-eminently adv. 
Pre-empt (pri,e*m p t), v. Chiefly U.S. 
1857, [Hack-formation from next.] trans. To 
obtain by pie-emption ; hence ( U.S .), to occupy 
(public land) so as to establish a pre-emptive 
title. Also absol. b. fig. To appropriate be- 
forehand, pre-engage. Also intr. 187a. c. 
Auction Bridge. To make a pre-emptive bid 
1914. Ro Preemptive a. relating or belonging 
to, or of the nature of pre-emption. Pre-e mptor 
(U.S.), one who acquires land by pre-emption 
Pre-Emptive bid (Auction Bridge) ; a bid intended 
to be high enough to prevent further bidding. 

Pre-emption (prz,em p f.->n). 1602. [nd. 
med.L. *prxempttonem , f. *prxemere ; see PhK- 
A. I. 2 and Emption.] Purchase by one per- 
son or corporation before an opportunity is 
offered to others ; also, the right to make such 
purchase ; r pec. 

EL Formerly in England, the prerogative of the 
sovereign of buying household provisions in prefer- 
ence to other persons, and at special rates. b. In 
U.S., Aust ralia, etc., the purchase, or right of purchase, 
in prrfeience and at a nominal price, of public land hy 
au actual occupant, on condition of his improving it. 

Preen (prfn), sb. Now Sc. and ft. dial. 

I OE. priou.l a. A pin, a brooch, b. As type 
of a thing of small value 1470. 

Preen (prfn), v. 1 Now Sc. and n. dial. 
ME. [f. prec. sb.] + 1. trans. To sew; to 

stitch up -1513. +9. To pierce; to transfix 

-1460. 3. IVfasten with a pin ; to pin 157a. 

Preen (pr/n), v .8 late ME. [app. orig. var. 
of Prune v. 1 , assim. to Preen v. 1 ] z. tram. 
Of a bird : To trim (the feathers) with the beak 
i486. a. red. Of a person : To trim oneself 
up ; to smooth and adorn oneself, late ME. 

Pre-engage (prf^ngfi-dj), v . 1646. [Pre- 
A. I. x.] z. tram . To bind in advance by a 
pledge or promise; to put under obligation be- 
forehand 1649, b. spec. To betroth beforehand. 
Usu. pass, or refi. 1673. c. intr. To guarantee 
or engage beforehand. (With inf. or subord . cl . ) 
1654. 9. trans. a. To win over beforehand, to 

prepossess 1646. b. To bespeak for oneself be- 
forehand X683. 3* To preoccupy. Now rare , 

1656. 

1. She pressed me to stay dinner, but.. f informed 
her that 1 was pre-engaged 1785. a, b. To pre- 

^^resen^gementCprfrfing^i’djmlnt). 1647. 
[Pre- A. I. a.1 x. The act of pre-engaging, or 
fact of being already engaged. 9. An engage- 
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ment previously given or made 1647. b. j pee, 
A prior marriage engagement 1684. 

X. Two chairs had been tilted up in token of pro. 
engagement 1806. 

Pre-establish (pr*|6stse’blij), v. 1643. 
[Pre- A. I. z. ] trans. To establish beforehand. 

Pre-established harmony (after F. harmonic firf. 
it ah lie Leihmta): »ee Harmony i. 

Pre-exilian (pr*,6gzili&n, -£ks-), a. 1863. 
[f. Pre- B. I. x + L. exilium Exile + -an.] 
Before exile ; spec . of or belonging to the period 
of Jewish history before the Babylonian exile. 
So Pre-exi'lic, Pre-e'adle adjs. 

Pre-exist (pn"i6gzrst), v. 1599. [Pre- A. 

I. 1.] x. intr. To exist before, b. To exist be- 
fore the present life X647. c. To exist ideally, 
before material embodiment 1775. 9. trans. 

To exist before (something) 1778. 

Pre-exi-stence. 165a. [Pre- A. I. a.] 
Previous existence ; esp. of the soul before its 
union with the body. 

Pre-existent (pr/^gzrst&it), a. 1624. 
[Pre- A. I. 3.J Existing beforehand, or before 
some person, thing, or event. 

Preface (pre*fA»), sb. late ME. [a. F. pre- 
face, app. ad. med.L. prefatia, substituted for 
L. prxfatio, (. prsefari, see Prefatory.] L 
In the liturgies of Christian Churches : The 
introduction or prelude to the central part of 
the Eucharistic service (the consecration, etc.) 
concluding with the Sanctus. 

Proper P., a variation of the Common P., to he 
uted at certain seasons, including a special part 
proper to the particular occasion. 

n. 1. The introduction to a literary work, 
usu. explaining its subject, purposr, scope, and 
method, late ME. 9 . The introductory part of 
a speech ; an introduction 1530. 3 .fig. Some- 
thing preliminary or introductory 1594. 

x. I have run into ap., while I profess* d to write a 
dedication Fiki.dino. a. 1 his super ficiall tale. Is but 
a p. of her worthy praise Shaks. 

Preface (pre*i/s), v. 1616. [f. prec. sb.] 
i. intr . To make introductory remarks 1619. 
9. trans. To write or say (something) os a pre- 
face ; to state beforehand. Now rare or Obs. 
z6a8. •[3. fig . To introduce, precede, herald 
-X807. 4. To furnish (a book, etc.) with a pre- 
face ; to commence (a writing or speech) with 
a preface or introduction 1691. 6 - fig- To place 
in front of ; to face [with something) 1658. 0. 

To come before as an introduction 1843. 

a. 1 will p. no longer, but proceed Walton. 4. I 
must p. this letter with an honest declaration Swift. 

5 , Not prefacing old ( Rags with Plush 1658. 6. A 

^pressing..; 
have turned 

one who makes or writes a p. 

Prefatorial (prefetOfrifil), a. 1799. 
next -1- -al.] Of or pertaining to a prefacer or a 
preface ; prefatory. Hence Prefato*rially adv. 
Prefatory (pre’ffctari), a. 1671. [f. L. *firm- 
f at on us, f. *prxfator, f. prxfari, Iprx Pre- A. 

I. 1 + fari to speak ; see -ORY a .] Of the Dature 
of a preface ; introductory, preliminary. 

The P. Note which precedes the volume x86ov 
Hence Pre’fatoxily adv. 

Prefect, preefect (prPfekt’i. ME. [a. OF. 
prefect, mod.F. prifet , ad. L. prxfectus an 
overseer, etc. ; sb. use of pa. pple. of prxficere 
to set over, f. prx Pre- A. Ill + facere to ap- 
point] z. A person appointed to a position of 
command. Applied as a title to various officers 
in ancient or modern times, a. Repr. L. prx- 
fectus, In ancient Rome and the Roman empire, 
the title of various officers civil and military, 
e. g. the prefect or chief magistrate of the city, 
prxfectus urbi , the civil governor of a province, 
a colony, or provincial city, the commander of 
the pretorian troops, prxfectus pnetorio, etc. 
ME. b. esp. (repr. F. prifet.) The chief ad- 
ministrative officer of a department of France. 
P. of Police, the head of the police administra- 
tion in Paris and the department of the Seine. 
1837. 9. transf. In some English Schools, one 

of the body of senior pupils to whom authority 
is delegated for the maintenance of order and 
discipline 1639. So Preffe'ctoral, Prefectoiial 
adjs. of or pertaining to a p. or prefects; esp. 
in the English Public School system. Pro'fbcV 
•hip - next x. 

Prefecture (prPfektifii). W77. fad.L ,prm- 
ftetura ; see prec. and -URE.j x. The Office or 


r pressing, .passage has piofaced every new page I 
id in life C. Bros Tit. Hence Pre'facer, 
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position of prefect, ancient or modern; the 
period during which such office is held 1608. 
a» A district under the government of a prefect 
15 77. b. — Chinese fu, an administrative dis- 
trict of a province ; also a corresponding dis- 
trict in Japan 2885. 3. The official residence 

of a prefect or French prffet 2848. Hence Fre< 
fextural a. So Prefe'ctureahip 2559. 

Prefer fprfS-j), v. late ME. [a. F. pri- 
firer, ad. L. pmftrre , , 1 pm Prb- A. II, III 
+fem to bear.] L 2. trans. To put forward, 
in status, rank, or fortune; to promote (to a 
position or office), b. transf. To promote (in 
various uses) 25^3. fa. To forward, advance, 
promote (a result) ; to assist in bringing about 
-1647. 

1. Happy, .that he never preferred a Man who has 
not proved remarkably serviceable to his Country 
Stsblb. b. All Grasien preferre their Cattell from 
meaner Pastures to better Bacon, a. Thus fingring 
money to preferre the case 1600. 

H. tx. trans . To put or set in front or before 
-1575. a. To put (something) before anjr one 
for acceptance; to hold out, offer; to intro- 
duce or recommend. Obs. or arch, 2573. 3. 

To lay (a matter) before any one formally for 
consideration, approval, or sanction ; to bring 
forward (a statement, bill, indictment, etc.) 2459. 

a. He spake, and to her hand preferr'd the bowl 
Pore. i Preferring an indictment against her for 
stealing ms goods 1884, 

HI. To set or hold (one thing) before another 
in favour or esteem ; to choose rather ; to like 
better. Now the chief sense, late ME. b. Law. 
To give preference to as a creditor, late ME. 

Afore all worldly thynges prefarre thou the honour 
& medytacion or god zsoa. Hence Preferable 

a, worthy to be preferred 1 more desirable 1 whence 
Preferability, Preferableneaa, the quality 
of being preferable. Preferably adv. Pre- 
ferred M a. in senses of the vb. j Preferred share, 
stock = Prkfkkknck short, stock. 

Preference (preferdns). 1603. [a. F. pr/- 
finnee, ad. med.L. pmfenntia , f.1^. pneferent-, 
prmferre to PREFER ; see -BNCE.1 X. The ac- 
tion of preferring or the fact of being preferred ; 
liking for one thing before another; prior favour 
or choice 2656. ta. Precedence, superiority 
-2793. 3. That which one prefers ; the favourite 
1864. 4. Preferment ; promotion. Now rare. 
2650. 3. A prior claim to something; spec. 

priority of payment given to a certain debt or 
class of debts ; a prior right to payment 2665. 

b. Short for p. share 1800. 6. Pol. Econ. The 

practical favouring of one customer before 
others in business relations ; spec, the favouring 
of one country by admitting Its products at a 
lower import duty than that levied on those of 
others or of foreigners generally, or by levying 
a duty on the latter while admitting the former 
free 28 87. 

s. (It] can't be that the mind Is indifferent before it 
comes to have a choice, or till it has a P. 1754. 3. Of 
the two, this la my p. (mod colloqj). 5. Fraudulent 
A prior payment made by a bankrupt with the 
object of preventing the equal distribution of his 
assets among all hts creditors. 6. Still leu am 1 
afraid to preach to you p. with our Colonies J. Cham- 
ssaLAiM. aitrib. and Comb., as p. bond, share, 
■tock, L e. on which dividend or interest is payable 
before any is paid on ordinary stock. 

Predbrent, a. 2883. [ad. L. prmferentem , 
pr. pple. oil pm ferre to Prefer.] Having pre- 
ference or precedence ; having a right to priority 
of payment or consideration. 

Preferential (prefere-nj&l), a. 2840. [f. 
med.L. pmferentfa Preference + -al. J Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of preference ; 
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gives social or pecuniary advancement; usu 
an eccl. appointment 2536. 

a Vpon nope of p. to the diuinitie lecture in Ok* 

fordo 1553. 

EL Ta. The action or fact of preferring as 
more desirable ; the giving of preference ; pre- 
ference, advantage -2754. Priority of 

right, claim, or privilege; esp. prior j* 
receive payment, or to purchase or < 
anything to be sold or let. arch. 1452. 

Prefig"urate (prffrgifiitft), v. Now nw*. 
2530. [f. ppL stem of late L. pmfigurar* to 
Prefigure j see -ate *.] - Prefigure. Sc 
P refrgnxmte ppL a, prefigured. 

Prengttranon (prsfigiftrA'Jsn). late ME, 

I [ad. L. pmfigurationem, n. of action f. prm- 
figurare to Prefigure.] 1. The acdon of pre- 
figuring ; representation beforehand by a figure 
or type. a. That in which something is pre- 
figured ; a prototype 1600. 

Prefigurative (prifi-gifirAiv), a. 1504. [ad. 
med.L. pmfigurantms ; see Prefigurate v. 
and -IVK.] Prefiguring, foreshadowing by a 
figure or type. 

Prefigure (prjfi'goi, -iui),u. 1450. [ad. late 
L. prsefigurare ; see PRE- A. I. x and Figure v. ] 
2. trans. To represent beforehand by a figure 
or type. a. To figure or picture to oneself 
beforehand 1626. 


showing or giving, receiving or enjoying, a 
preference. b. Pol. Econ. Of the nature of or 
characterised by import duties favouring par- 
ticular countries, spec . in favour of trade be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies 2903. 

Tbs king was allowed a * p/ claim on the public 
revenue Stubbs, b. A p. treatment of xa| per cent. 
1903. Hence PreforemtiaUsai, the system of 

J iving preference in the fining of a tariff, Pro- 
er emtlaliat. an advocate of preference In tariff re- 
latione. Preferentially ado. 

Preferment (prffo-imdnt). 1451. [f. Pre- 
fer + -MENT.l L +x. Furtherance, promotion 
-2582. a. Advancement in condition, status, 
or position in life ; In early use, also, that which 
Is done or given towards the advancement of 
the children of a family 2478. a. A post which 


The Jews Baptisme prefigured our spiritual 
washing 1651. Hence PrefbguremenL the action 
or fact of prefiguring t the embodiment of this. 

Prefix (prPfiks), sb. 1646. [ad. mod.L. 
prxfixum , sb. use of neut. of prxfixus, prst- 
Yfigere ; see Pre- A. II. c and Fix v.) 1. Gram , 
A verbal element placed before and joined to a 
word or stem to add to or qualify its meaning, 
or (in some languages) as an inflexional forma- 
tive. a. A title prefixed to a person's name, 
as Mr., Dr., etc. 2836. 3. The act of prefixing 

(rare) 2793. 

Prefix (prffrks, in L 1 also pri<fi"ks), v. 
late ME. [a. OF. prefixer \ see Pre- A. I. z, 
II. c, and Fix «/.] L in ref. to time. I* trans. 
To fix beforehand (esp. a time). Now ran. 
fa. To fix or determine in one’s mind before- 
hand; to resolve on; to make up (the mind) 
beforehand -165a. EL In ref. to order or place, 
x. To place at the beginning of a book or writ- 
ing, esp. as an introduction or dtle 1538. ». 

Gram . To place (a word or particle) before a 
word, esp. in combination with it ; cf. Prefix 
sb. 2. Const, before (rare), to. 2605. 

z. The legislator . . will p. preambles to his principal 
laws 1875. a. In English, we generally p. the rela- 
tive Article to the names of our rivers 1845. 

Prefixlon (przfi-kfen). 1506. [a. F. prj- 

\fixion, ad. L. *pntfixionem, n. of action i.prm- 
\ficere to Prefix.] f 1. Preappointment -2754. 
a. Gram. Employment of a prefix z8ix. 
Prefecture (prffi-kstiiti). Also pr®-. i8ai. 
[f. Prefix v. alter Fixture.] 1. The action 
of prefixing, esp. in grammar 2834. a. A word 
prefixed ; a prefix 2832. 

Preparation (priflorrifen). 2832. [ad. F. 
pr/fioraison , L pri- Prb- B, + L. fios, fiortm ; 
see -ATioN.] — ^Estivation 3. 

Prefoliation (prtffeli,;i*Jon). Also prae-. 
2856. [a. F. pr/ foliation ; see Pre- B. and 

Foliation.] - Vernation. 

Preform (prf-, mfp sm), v. 1601. [ad. L. 
prxformare ; see PRE- A. I. z and FORM v. 1 ] 
trans. To form or shape beforehand. Hence 
Preformed (prrtpirad) ppl. a. formed before- 
hand, previously formed. 

Preformation (prrijwmri-Jan). Also prte-. 
173a. [t Pax- A. L a + Formation.] The 
action or process of forming or shaping before- 
hand ; previous formation. 

T heor y 0/ p. (Biol.) : the theory, formerly prevalent, 
that all the parts of the perfect organism exist pre- 
viously formed in the germ, and are merely de- 
veloped ' in the process of reproduction 1 oppt to 
theory o/Ertoanams. 

Prefbrmative (pr»V*imfitiv), a. (sb.) Also 
pr*-. i83t. [Prb- A. I. 3, II.] 1. Having 
the quality or capacity of forming beforehand 
1842. a. Philol. Prefixed as a formative ele- 
ment ; said of a letter, syllable, etc. x8ax. B. 
sb. Philol. A preformative particle; 3 prefix 
(esp. in Semitic langs.) 2832. 

Prefrontal (pmxrot&l), a, (fb.) Also 


PREHENSION 

„ 2854. [f. Prb- A., B»fL frons, front* 

forehead + -al*] Anat ., etc. a. Situated in 
front of the frontal bone of the skull, b. Situa- 
ted in the fore part of the frontal lobe of the 
brain* B. sb, (< ellift . for p. bone.) A portion of 
the ethmoid, which forms a distinct bone in 
some reptiles, ba t r ac hian s, and fishes 1854. 

Pro-gi*cial (priglA'jtftl), a. 2855. [Pre- 
B. I. z b .1 Existing or occnxring previous to 
the glacial period. 

Pregnable (prrgnibl), a. [Late ME. pre- 
nable t a. F., \. prendre »— L. prtndon pro* 
kendere to seise. J Of a fortress : Capable of 
being taken by assault. Also transf. b. fig. 
Open to attack; Vulnerable 2836. 

A strong hold kept by a coward is p. Holland, b. 
A hard -headed English infidel, p. to neither religion 
nor common-aanae 1837. 

Pregnancy l (pre'gninsi). 1509. [f. Preg- 
nant *.*; see -ancy.] t. The condition of 


being pregnant, or with child or young ; l 
tion. 0. transf. Of the soil, etc. : Fertility, 
fruitfulness ; abundance 26x5. 3. fig. In ref. 

to the mind : Fertility, productiveness, inven- 
tiveness, imaginative power; quickness of wit 
255a 4. In ref, to speech, words, actions, etc. : 
Latent capacity to produce results, potentiality 
18x8. 

3. Preguauiio ia made a Tapster, and hath his 
quicke wit wasted in giulng Reckning* Smaks. 4. 
The political p. of certain words in these had ea- 
cited my interest 1884. 

fPre-gnancy *. 1649. [ 1 - next ; see -ancy.] 
Cogency, force of an argument ; clearness of 
evidence or proof ; a weighty reason -x 677. 
tPre*gnant, a. 1 late ME. [a. OE.preignant, 
pr. pple. of prtindn, earlier priembre, prembn 
to press : — "L. premen.] Of an argument, proof, 
etc. : Pressing, weighty ; cogent, convincing ; 
hence, clear, obvious -1766. 

The Proofs were so P. and the Crime so black 1718. 
Hence fPre'gnantty adv. 1 
Pregnant (pre-gnfint), a* late ME. [ad. 
1^. prstgnans, -antem with child, pregnant ; usu. 
explained as a ppL form, t pres before + root 
gna- of gnascor, gnatus to be Dorn.] 1 . 1 . With 
child or with young. Const, with, of (the off- 
spring), by (the male parent). 2345. Tfl. transf. 

a. Of a plant or seed s Fertilised ; fruitful -2769. 

b. Of the soil, etc. : Fertile, fruitful ; prolific, 
teeming. Const, with. -2706, 

s. fig. The p. quarry teem d with human fora 
Goldsm. a. D. An Isle, .call'd Marmora, very p. 
with Metals 1715. 

IL In non-physical uses. 1 . a. Of a person 
or his mind : Teeming with ideas, imaginative, 
resourceful, ready. Const, of in, or to with 
inf. arch, or Obs. late ME. tb. esp. of young 
persons, or their faculties : Apt to conceive or 
apprehend, quick-witted, promising -2707. tc. 
Apt to be influenced ; receptive; ready. (Chiefly 
in Shaks.) -1638. a. Of words, symbolic acts, 
etc.: Full of meaning; suggesting more than 
is expressed ; also, tfuu of replete with (some- 
thing significant) 2450. 3. Fertile or fruitful in 
results ; big with consequences 2592. 

z. That Oxford scholar poor Of p. parts and quick 
inventive brain M. Akkold. b. She was a very p. 
Lady above her age, and died.. when not full four 
years old Fitllsb. C. Twel. N. ul. L too. a. Tha 
style is what was called |x, leaving much to be filled 
up by the reader’s reflection 1838. ( P. construction, 
in Gram, or Rhet n a construction In which more is 
implied than the words express. Negative ia 
Law, a negative implying or involving an affirmative. 
3. They hold a p. he well told. Is worth at least its 
weight in gold z8ao. Hence Pregnantly adv* 

II Prehauux, pr»- (prthje*l0ks). 1888. [mod. 
L, f. pm Prb- a II. + Hallux.] Anat. etc. 
A rudimentary structure, found on the Inner 
side of the tarsus of some Mammalia, Reptilia, 
and Batmchia, and suppos ed to represent an 
additional digit* 

Prdwnifle (psfhensaU, -stl), m. 1781. 
[a. F, prthensile, t. as prec . + -tie -ILE.1 Chiefly 
Zool. Capable of prehension ; having the oap* 
city of laying bold of anything. 

Not any of the limbs of fish* a* fk 2894, Hence 
Prehenei'lity, p. quality. 

PitiMPdfin (pr/heujon). 1534. [ad. L. 
prcJunsioncm, n. of action f. pnhendcre to grasp, 
seise.] z. The action of taking hold (physi- 
cally)? grasping, seising. Chiefly Zool, 2808. 
fo. seizure or arrest in the name of justioe or 
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PREHISTORIC 


authority; apprehension -xSoa. 
l x8 


3* Mental 


: (prrtriatorik), a, 1851. [f. PRE- 
B. I. x 4 * Historic a. j Of, belonging to, or 
existing in the period antecedent to nistory, or 
to the first historical accounts of a people. 

Homer end Troy lie hr back in the a. period 
Oumtoni, So Prehiato'rical -ly 

Prehistory (prihi-stdri). 1871. [f. Prk- + 
History, after prec. ] The account of events or 
conditions prior to written or recorded history. 

Prebnlte(pr*)'nait). Z795. [ad. G.prehnit, 
f. Colonel von Prehn t who brought it from the 
Cape of Qood Hope ; see -ITS 1 ab.1 Min. A 
hydrous silicate of aluminium ana calcium, 
found in more or less globular masses of a pale 
green colour and vitreous lustre. Hence Preh- 
ni-tic a, Chetn .* in Prehnitic acid , Cj 0 H,O Bi 
crystallizing in lchge prisms resembling the 
mineral p. 

Prejacent (prf'dgA'sgnt), a . (r 3 .) 1546. [a. 
OF., ad. L. pnejacentem , pr. pple. of prmjacere 
to lie in front, i,prm + jacere to lie.] f 1. Pre- 
existent -1703. a. Logic, Laid down previously; 
constituting the original proposition from which 
another is inferred. Hence cllipi, as sb. 1840. 

Prejudge (pri.dgxrdg), v. 1579. [ad. F. 
prijuger , after L. pnejudicare to Prej uni cate ; 
i.ee Pre- A. I. x and Judge v.] 1. trans. To 
pass judgement, or pronouilbe sentence on, 
before trial, or without proper inquiry ; hence, 
to judge (a person, cause, opinion, action, etc.) 
prematurely and without due consideration. 
Tb. To judge unfavourably in advance Bacon. 
ta. To anticipate (another) in judging -17 19. 

■ An unauthorised attempt to p. the very question 


, the 
before 


to be inquired into *845. So Preja'dg(e)ment, 
action of prejudging? a conclusion formed be) 
examination of the facts j prejudice. 

tPreju-dicate, ppl. a, 1570. [ad. L. prm - 
fudicatus, pnejudicare ; see next.] I. Judged, 
or decided beforehand (rare) -1677. 9. Formed 
(as an opinion) prior to knowledge of the case; 
preconceived -1705. a* Affected by a precon- 
ceived opinion; prejudiced, biased -1716. 

1. Neither were ignorant . . how y* cause was pr^ 
Eudicata before 1570. a A . . preiudicate opinion 
1583* 3> Their reasons enforce beliefe even from p. 
Readers Sim T. Baown* 

+Preju*dlcate, v. 1553. [f. I* prmjudicat 
pnejudicare , f. prm Pre- A. I. x + judicare , f. 
jud/x Judge.] x. tram, ■■ Prejudice v, I. 
-1670. 9. — Prejudge x. -1734. Also intr, 

•t absol. 3. - Prejudice v, II. a. “1698. 

l. It is euident, that the fruit of the father may 
preiudicate the sonnee 1594. a. If that Vote had not 
prejudice ted the Matter 1734. 

Prejudication (pr»,clg<Zdik^i*Jon). 16x6. [f. 
pnejudicare : see prec.] The action of pre- 
judice ting ; a judging beforehand ; a previously 
formed decision or opinion. 

Prejudice (pro 'dgtfd is), ME. [a. F. pri- 
judice, ad. L. prmjudicium , f. prm Pre- A. I. a 
i- judicium judgement.] L Injury, detriment, 
or damage, caused to a person by judgement 
or action in which his nghts are disregarded ; 
hence, injury to a person or thing likely to be 
the consequence of some action. fb.gen. In- 
jury, damage, loss -1790. 

Pbr .Inf. of, to the (intended or consequent) detri- 
ment or tqjury of. To the p, of, to the (resulting) 
injury of. Without without detriment to any 
existing right or claims esp. in Law, without de- 
tracting from one's own rights or claims. 

IL -j-x. A previous judgement ; esp . a pre- 
mature or hasty judgement -1833, e. Precon- 
ceived opinion ; mas favourable or unfavourable ; 
prepossession ; when used absol., usu. with un- 
favourable connotation 1643. b. With a and 
pi . : An instance of this; a prepossession; an 
unreasoning predilection or objection 1654. 
fa. A preliminary or anticipatoxy judgement; 
an anticipation *-1771. 

a P. lenders a mans virtue his habit Busies. a Ig- 
norance is the mother of p., whether among nations 
er individuals x86i. b. A historian dares not have a 
p., but he cannot escape a purpose 1894. 

Prejudice (pre'dxiftlis), v. 147a. [a. F. 

r ijudicier to prejudice, f, pri judice \ see prec.] 
tram. To affect Injuriously or unfavourably ; 
to injure or impair the validity of (aright, claim, 
Statement, etc.)* b. To injure materially ; to 
damage. Now rare. 1591, . . . 

Yet no prescription of time oould p. the tide of the 


1569 
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XL ft* To prejudge, esp. unfavourably (rare) 
-1643. 2. To affect or fill with a prejudice ; 

to give a bias or bent to, infiuenoe the 
or Judgement of beforehand (often, unfairly). 
Const against, in favour of, t to. 1610. 

a 1 wished . . to p. my readers’ minds in their favour 
rather than against them Kingsley. 

Prejudicial (predgddi-Jil), a . * late ME. 
[In form corresp. to F. prejudicial, -el pre- 
ceding judgement; but in sense belonging to 
Prejudiced.; see -al.] i. Causing prejudice; 
detrimental, damaging (to rights, interests, 
etc.), ta* Of the nature of prejudice ; preju- 
diced (to a against), unfavourably prepos- 
sessed -1643* 

s. The existing system.. was p. both to commerce 
and to learning Macaulay, a It was no time then 
to contend with their slow and prejudicial! belief 
Milt. Hence Prejudi*cial-ly adv., -ness. So 
Prej udi* clous a. (now rare), in sense z. 

Pro-judicial (prfidgssdi'J&l), a.* 1651. 

[ad. L. prejudicial is, f. prmjudicium a judicial 
examination previous to trial (f. prm before + 
judicium judgement) ; see -al.] Rom. Law. 
Applied to a class of actions, whereby questions 
of right or fact, esp. as regards status, were 
determined, usu* with a view to further pro- 
ceedings. 

Prelacy (prcl&si). ME. [a. AF. frelacu, 
ad. med.L.. prelatia, f. pmlatus Prelate.] 
i. The office, position, or dignity of a prelate ; 
a prelatic benefice or see. a. The order or rank 
of prelates ; the body of prelates or of bishops 
collectively ME. ta- The authority of a pre- 
late ; ecclesiastical power -1 577. 4. The system 
of church government by prelates or bishops of 
lordly rank ; a term, chiefly hostile, for Episco- 
pacy a. late ME. 

1. Nominated by the king to titular bishoprics and 
other prelacies 1837. 4. Ine Cleere Antithesis. . bo- 

tweene Presbytery and P. 1644. Others.. began to 
associate p. with popery 1850. 

Prelate (pre*lA), sb. [ME. prelat \ a. OF. 
prilat , ad. L. prttlatus, sb. use of pa. pple. of 
prmferrt to Prefer.] x. An eccl. dignitary of 
exalted rank, as a bishop, archbishop, metro- 
politan* or patriarch. Tb. Applied to a chief 
priest of a non-Christian religion -x 6 ox. ta. A 
person having superiority, a chief, head, prin- 
cipal, superior -1780. 

x. The curates are ill-paid, and the prelates are 
overpaid 1856. b. The kepers..shewed vnto the 

S relattes all thinges whych had hapened Timbale 
fait, xxviii. t*. a. The humble subieccyon of the 
suhtecte to the p, 150a. Hence Pre'l&teahip, the 
office, or tenure of office, of a p. Pro 'late as, a 
female Dii an abbess or prioress | also, the wife al a 
p. {joc.U Prelaidal a. rare , of, pertaining to, 01 
proper to a p. or prelacy. Prela*tfc, -al a. of, per. 
taining to, or like a p.| governed by or adhering to 
prelates or prelacy | episcopal j episcopalian 1 -lv 
adv. Pre'latism, prelacy. lordly episcopacy 1 ad- 
herence to this ; so Predatzat. 

f Pre -late, v. 1548. [f. prec. sb.J intr. To 
act the prelate ; to perform the office of a pre- 
late -1656. 

Prelation (prftfKon). Now rare or Obs. 
[ME. prelacioune , a. OF .prtlacion, F. prilat ion, 
ad. L. pnelationem a preferring, preference.] 
fx. Uttering, pronunciation (rare) -1659. 9. 

The action of preferring or condition of being 
preferred; preferment; pre-eminence, superi- 
ority, dignity ; preference, late ME. 

Prelauze (pre*l&t»iz), 9. 1641. [£ Pre- 
late sb. -f -ize.] fi. intr. To he or become 
prelatieal M ilt. 9 . tram. To make prelatical ; 
to bring under prelatlc government 1864. 
Prelatry (pre'l&tri). 1641. [f. as prec. 
+ -RY.1 Prelacy. 

Prelature (predatifij). 1607* [a. F. prila - 
tun, ad. med.L. pmlatura ; see PRELATE sb. 
and -ure.] — Prelacy x, 9. 
tPre*laty. rare. X641. [ad. med.L. prmlatia ; 
see Prelacy.] *. - Prelacy 4. -T644. 9. The 
office or superiority of a prelate -164a. 

Prelect, pr®- (prile*kt), v. rflao. [£ L. 
pnelect*, prmlegere to read to others, t (r*+ 
kgrre to choose, read.] tx. trans. To choose 
In p reference to others -1656. a. intr. To 
lecture or discourse (to an audience, on or upon 
a subject) : to deliver a lecture X785. 
Prelection, pree- (pr/le*kj«n). 1587. [ad. I 


PREMAXILLARY 

L. prmlectionem , t prmlegere \ see prec.] x* 
A public lecture or discourse s esp. a lecture 
by a teacher to students at a college or univer- 
sity. 9. A previous reading 2655. 

Prelector, pr®- (prile'ktat). 1586. [a. L. 

prm lector, f. prmlegere ; see PREXJCCT.] A public 
reader or lecturer, esp. in a oollege Or university 
Henoe Prele k ctorehip. 

Prelibation (prfloih^-fon). 1596. [ad. late 
L. prmlibationem, f. prm It are (f. prm PRE- A. I. 
9 + libare to taste),] x. A foretaste. Chiefly/g* 
9 . An offering of firstfruita, or of the first taste, 
of anything. Now rare. 1635. 

x. The wicked have a p. of that riarimros they shall 
go unto hereafter 1633. 

Prelim., abbrevTf. P relim i n ary (examine 
tion, etc.). 

Preliminary (prlli*min&ri), sb. and a. 1658, 
A. sb. A preparatory step, measure or arrange- 
ment. Chiefly in pi. b. ellipt. Preliminary 
examination. (In student slang, often prelim. ) 
188a. B. adj. Preceding and leading up to the 
main subject or business ; introductory ; pre- 
paratory 1667. 

A. The preliminaries for the lord Mohuns tryall 
1693. B. It is for want of this p. knowledge 1890. 
Hence Preliminarily adv. 

Prelude (prc’litfd), sb. 1561. [a. F. pr£* 
lude , ad. late or med.L. prmludium, t pram 
ludere ; see next.] x. An introductory perfor- 
mance, action, event, or condition, coming 
before one of more importance; an introduc- 
tion, preface* n. Mus. A movement or piece 
forming the introduction to a musical work) 
esp. one preceding a fugue or forming the first 
piece of a suite 1058. 

x. A sort of p. to the still greater work which he had 
to do 1869. a. ottrib . So the hoarse thunder Growl'd 
long— but low— a p. note of death Hood. 

Prelude (pre*l««d), v. 164a [ad. L. pram 
ludere , f. prm Prb- A. I. x + ludere to play ; so 
F. priluder. Till c 1830 (prfll£"d).] 1. trans. 
To serve as a prelude to ; to prepare the way 
for, introduce ; to foreshadow 1655. b. Of aa 
agent: To introduce with a prelude or prelimin- 
ary action 1697. 9. intr. To give a prelude or 

introductory performance to some later action 
1640. b. To be introductory (to) 2838. 3. 

Mus. a. intr. To play a prelude before the 
main composition 1678 b. tram . (a) To play 
as a prelude ; (b) to introduce with a prelude 

X ?^Vhen the gray Of morn preludes the splendour 
of the day Dbyden. a. He. .was even in bh Youth 
preluding to his Georgies, and his A£nab Davos* 
3. b. And I— my harp would p. woo — 1 cannot all 
command the strings Tsunnyso* Hence Pre'luder, 
one who plays or performs a prelude. 

Preluoiaf (pr/H«*diAl), a. 1649. [£ late or 
med.L. prmludium PRELUDE sb. +-AL.] Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of* a prelude) 
serving to introduce. So Prelu’dious a. 
HPreludlum, pr»- fprilift'di#m). Now 
rare, iwol [Late or med.L.] A prelude or iw* 
troductlon ; a preliminary. 

Preluskm (prtlW'gon). 1597. [ad. L .pram 
lusionem ; see Preludb v.J The performance 
of a prelude; an introduction. 

Prelusive (prilW’siv), a. 1605. [f. L. 
prrnlus-, prmlvaere to PRELUDE + -IVE.] Of the 
nature of or serving as a prelude ; introductory 
to what is to follow. Hence PreHrsively adv. 
Prelusory (priltfwi), a. 164a [t as prec* 

+ -ory 9 .] -* prec. 

Premature (prP-, pre*mktiili, prf 
a. 1509. [ad. L. prrnmaturus very early, L prm 
Pre- A. 4- maturus Mature a.] Occuning, 
existing, or done before the proper time ; toe 
early; over-hasty. 

His birth was p. 1618. Ths advanes of p. age 1874 
Hence Premature-ly sfr, -none. 

Prematurity (pr f- t premRrinsifti), x6rx. 
[ad. F. prim*tuntt\ see Pre- A. I. a and 
maturity.] tx. Of plaats : Early riptpfng 
or flowering -1707. a. — Precocity a. xyyC 
8- Undue earttnen or haste (of any Actio n Or 
event); precipitancy *706. 

a P. of thought aad feeling has atom an aariy 
grave 1907* 

IIPromaxMla. |Hh i866. [mod.L_ £. P*«- 
Out nut] M Tk pn> 
maxillary bone. * 

(prfifawiriMari), ua d; 
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PREMEDITATE 


1570 


PRE-ORDINATE 


X854. [f. Pre B. II. 4 Maxillary.] Anat. 
A. adj. Situated in front of the maxilla or upper 
jaw. B. sb. The premaxillary bone. 
Premeditate (prime'diteit), v. 1548. [£ 
Pre- A. I. z 4 Meditate vA To meditate be- 
forehand. x. trans. To study with a view to 
subsequent action, to think out beforehand; 
now esf. to plan or contrive previously. a. 
intr. To think deliberately beforehand or in ad- 
vance {on or of something) 1586. . 

s. 1 begin now top. the Destruction of the next 
that I saw there Da Fob. a I never p., dear lady 
1849. Hence Premeditated ppl. a. previously 
contrived or planned. Preme'ditatedly adv. with 
premeditation. 

Premeditation (pr*-, primeditfpjan). Also 
tprm-t late ME. fad. L. prsemeditationem , f. 
prsemeditariA The action of premeditating; 
previous thinking out of something to be done ; 
now esp . designing, planning, or contrivance to 
do something. 

Premiate (prpmfcit), v. rare. 1537. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. prmmiari to stipulate for a reward.] 
trams. To reward ; to award a prize to. Hence 
Pre'miated ppl. a. 

Premier (premiai, prPmiw), a. and sb.^ 
147a [a. F., first s — 'L.printarius Primary, 
f. primus first.] A .adj. 1. First in position, im- 
portance, or rank; chief, leading, foremost, a. 
First in time ; earliest x6ca. 

1. One of the p. knights of the order of the garter 
16^0. +/*. minister. Ministtr p, (cf. F. premier 

mmistre J, = B. a. The p. advertisement of opera in 
England x88a. 

B. sb. [short for p. minister A g**' The 

first or chief minister of any ruler ; the chief 
officer of an institution 1711. b. The first 
minister of the Crown, the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain or one of its colonies 1726. c. U.S. 
The Secretary of State 1905. Pre-miership. 
Premier (pr*my*), sb.* 1865. [F., sc. 

itage. ] The first floor, in a hotel, etc. 

H Premiere (pwmy/i). 1895. [F., short for 
premitre reprtsentationA A first performance 
of a play ; a 1 first night . 

Premillennial (prrmile-ni&l), a. 1846. [f. 
Pre- B. 1 . 1 + Millennial <*.] Occurring be- 
fore the millennium ; said particularly of the 
Second Advent of Christ ; also, pertaining to 
the world as it now is before the millennium. 
So Premille Tinian a. 

Premise, premiss (pre-mis), sb. late ME. 
[a. F. primisse, also obs. premise , ad. med.L. 
prsemissa ( proposition sententia ), pa. pple. of pr se- 
mi ttere to put before; see Premit.] 1 . in Logie. 
(Often premiss .) A previous proposition from 
which another follows as a conclusion; spec, in 
pi. the two propositions from which the con- 
clusion is derived in a syllogism. 

Her foe’s conclusions were not sound, From pre- 
misses erroneous bi ought Swikt. 

U in Law and gen. (Now always premise(s). 
x« pi. The matters or things stated or men- 
tioned previously ; the aforesaid, the foregoing. 
Rarely in sing. Now rare or Obs . exc. in 
techn. use. late ME a. Law. (pi.) That part 
in the beginningof a deed or conveyance which 
sets forth the names of the grantor, grantee, 
and things granted, together with the considera- 
tion or reason of the grant 1641. 3. Law. (pi.) 

(spec, use of x.) The subject of a conveyance 
or bequest, specified in the premises of the 
deed ; « the houses, lands, or tenements before- 
mentioned 1480. 4. {fl.) A house or building 
with its grounds or other appurtenances 1730. 
+5. Previous circumstances or events -1759. 

1. To discuss guestions conformably to the pre- 
mises thus agreed on 1830. 1 Alice Higgins devised 
the premises, being a term for 099 years, to trustees 
1818. 4. Nor shall any coroners inquest be held on 

such licensed premises zoos. 

Premise (prfmai*z), v. 1506. [f, prec. sb. ; 
cf. Premit. J 1. trans. To state before some- 
thing else; to say or write by way of intro- 
duction* (With simple obj. or, now usu., obj. 
el.) b. Logic. To state in the premises. Also 
absol. 1684. fa. To make, do, perform, or use 
beforehand -1836. 3. transf. To preface or 

introduce {with, by something else) 1823. 

1. b. For if only some is premised, we cannot eon- 
elude mil 1864. a In the first case, of ulcers, I pre- 
mised a seton in the arm 1836. 
fPremi-t, v. 154a [ad. L. prmmittere , f. prm 


Pre- A. 4 mitten to send.] 1. trans. — Pre- 
mise v. x. -1784. s. — Premise v. a. -1670. 

Premium (prPmi#m), PI. -luma, formerly 
•la. x6ox. [a. L. prsemium booty, profit, re- 
ward, f. prse Pre- A. I. 1 + emere to buy, orig. 
to take.] x. A reward given for some specific 
act or as an incentive ; a prize, a. The amount 
agreed on, in an insurance policy, to be paid 
at one time or from time to time in considera- 
tion of a contract of insurance x66x. g- A 
bonus ; a bounty on the production or exporta- 
tion of goods 1695. 4. A fee paid for instruction 
in a profession or trade 1705. 5. The charge 
made for ohanging one currency into another 
of greater value ; agio ; hence, the excess value 
of one currency over another 17x7. 

1. He knew the p, set upon his head *765. a. The 
conditions of insurance are as. per cent, premium 
2766. 3. If no p. were allowed for the hire of money, 
few persons would care to lend it 1766. 5. A t ap.x 

at more than the nominal or usual value! above part 
fig. in high esteem; When the exchange is un- 
favourable, and bills at a p. ( this p. ..varies from day 
to day 1863. 

Comb, i p. bonus system, p. system, s system 
by which a bonus is paid in addition to wages in 
proportion to the amount or value of work done. 

Premolar (pr*m<?u-ljij], sb. ( a .) 184a. [f. 
Pre- B. II. 4 Molar.] One of the set of molar 
teeth in front of the true molars, replacing the 
molars or grinders of the milk dentition; a false j 
molar, in man called ' bicuspid \ B. adj. Thai ! 
is a premolar x88o. I 

Premonish (prim^-nij), v. Now rare. 
1526. [f. L. prsemonere to forewarn (f. prse 

Pre- A. I. i + monere to warn), after Admon- 
ish.] trans . To forewarn ; to admonish be- 
forehand. b. intr. or absol. 1550. 
Premonition (prfmimi Jan). 1456. [ad. obs. 
F. premonition, -it ion, ad. late L. prsemonitio , 
f. L. prsemonere. See also Pre munition.] The 
action of premonishing ; a previous notification 
or warning of subsequent events; a forewarning. 

Premonitor (prunf-nitaj). 1656. [a. L., L 
pnemonereA One who or that which forewarns. 

! So Premonitory a. giving or conveying pre- 
monition. Premo*nitorily adv. 
Premonstrant (primp-nstr&nt), sb. and a. 
1700. [pres. pple. of O Y. premonstrer to fore- 
show.] Eccl. Hist. A. sb. = next A. B. adj. 
= next B. 1872. 

Premonstratensian (pr<mfn8tr2te*nsi&n), 
sb. and a. Also tpras-. 1695. [f. med.L. 

Prsemonstratensis (see next) + -AN.] A. sb. A 
member of the order of regular canons founded 
by St. Norbert at Pr£montr 4 , near Laon,in 1119. 
Also, a member of a corresponding order of 
nuns. B. adj. Belonging to this order 1695. 

|| Premonstrate-nsis, prse-, a. and sb. late 
ME. [med.L. — belonging to Pr&nontrd, {lo- 
cus) Prsemonstratus lit. the place foreshown, 
so called because prophetically pointed out by 
St. Norbert. ] — prec. a. and sb. 
fPremonstra-tioii. 1450. [ad. late L. prso- 
monstrationem , f. prsemonstrare , to show before- 
hand.] The action of making known before- 
hand ; a showing forth beforehand -1623. So 
Premonmtrator 1660. 

Premorse (primes), a. Also prse-. 1753. 

f ad. L. prsemorsus, prsetnardere to bite (off) in 
ront, f. prse Pre- A. II. c 4 mordere to bite.] 
Bat. and Entom. Having the end abruptly trun- 
cate, as if bitten or broken off. 

Premotion (prim^u-jan). 1643. [ad. med.L* 
prsemotionem, f. late L. prsemovere to move (any- 
thing) beforehand.] Motion or impulse given 
beforehand ; esp. applied to divine action held 
to determine the will of the creature. So Pre- 
move v. trans. 1598. 

Premunire: see Praemunire. 
Premunition (prfmUmrJan). Now rare. 
1456. [ad . late L. prsemunitionem , f. praemunire , 
l. prse Pre- A. II. c + munire to fortify, defend. 
(Cf. Praemunire.)] x. The action of fortifying 
or guarding beforehand; a forearming 1607, 
a. By confusion, — Premonition. (The earlier 
use. ) Obs. exc. as referring to Praemumientes, 
So Premumitory a. — Premonitory a . 
Prenatal (p«n*-tAl), a. 1806. [f. Pre- B. 
I. x d 4 Natal a.] Existing or occurring be- 
fore birth ; antenatal 

Prender (preudai). 1597. [sb. use of AF. 


prender, F. prendre to take.] Law. The power 
or right of taking a thing without its being 
offered. 

Pronominal (priryminil), a. 1646. [f. L. 
prsenomin - t stem of Pranomen + -al.] Per- 
taining toth eprsenomen or personal name; also, 
to the first word in binominal specific names. 

Prenotkm (prJhJu-fc n ). Now rare. 1588. 
[ad. L. prse not to, tr. Gr. uobXifpi* of the Epi- 
cureans; see Pre- A. I. a.J t. A mental per- 
ception of something before it exists or happens. 
Also, prescience, a. A previous notion ; a pre- 
conceived idea 160c. 

Prentice (pre’ntis), sb. Now arch, or dial . 
ME. [Aphet f. Apprentice.] x. - Appren- 
tice sb. x. fa. Law. — Apprentice sb. 2. 
-1530. 1 * 3 - fig* — Apprentice sb. 3. -1586. 

4. attrib as p.-boy, ear , hand, etc. 1594. 
Hence Pre*ntice v. trans . (arch, or dial.) * AP- 
PRENTICE v. tPre-nticehood - Apprentice- 
ship x. Prenticeship — Apprenticeship x-3. 
fPrentrnciate, -tiate, v. 1633. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. prsenunttare . t prse Pre- A. I. x 4 nun- 
dare to announce. J trans , To announce before- 
hand ; to foretell, predict -1652. So tPrenunci- 
a*tion, announcement beforehand, prediction. 

Preoccupancy (prx>*kii*p&nsi). 1755. [f. 
Pre- A. I. a 4 Occupancy.] i. — Preoccupa- 
tion 3. a. The state of being preoccupied or 
engaged 1893. 

fPreo-ccupate, 9. 158a. [£. ppl. stem of L. 
prseoccupare to Pr EOCCUPY. ] x . trans . To take 
possession of beforehand or before another ; to 
usurp -1727. a. To take at unawares, surprise, 
overtake -1654. 3. To prepossess ; to influence, 
bias, prejudice -1681. 4. To anticipate, fore- 

stall -1678. 

4. Revenge triumphal over death,., greif flyeth toil, 
feare preoccupatcth u Bacon. 

Preoccupation (pr*VkWpr«*j2n). 155a. 
[ad. L. prseoccupationem f. prseoccupare ; see 
prec.) The action of preoccupying, t*- The 
meeting of objections beforehand. In Rhet . A 
figure of speech in which objections are antici- 
pated and prevented ; prolepsis. -1683. a. Pre- 
possession ; bias ; prejudice 1603. 3. Actual 

occupation (of a place) beforehand 1658. 4. 

Occupation that takes precedence of all other 
X873. 5 - Mental absorption 1854. 

4. Marrying and giving in marriage is now and 
always has been the great p. of man and womankind 
1885. 5. The p. of men's minds with this absorbing 

subject 1854. 

Preoccupied (prtVkitfpaid), ppl. a. 1849. 
[f. next + -ed A .] Occupied previously, a. Ab- 
sorbed in though L b. Zool. and Bot. Of a 
name ; already used for something else. Hence 
Proo'ccupiedly adv. 

Preoccupy (pn>*kidp 3 i), 9. 1567. [f. Pre- 

A. I. x 4 OCCUPY, after L. prseoccupare to seize 
beforehand. | 1. trans. To occupy or engage 

beforehand ; to engross ; f to prepossess, to 
bias. a. To take possession of before another; 
to appropriate for use in advance 1622. 

l Cor. n. iii. 240. a. The name of Antoninus being 
preoccupied by Antoninus Pius M. Axnold. 

Preocular (pnVvku&lib), a , 1826. 

J Pre- B. II. + L moculus *■ -ar *.] Situated in 
ront of the eye ; spec, applied to certain plates 
in the head of a reptile. 

Pre-operculum, pra- (pr/ypSukidlFm). 
1828. If. L. prse Pre- A. 11 . 4 Operculum.] 
1. Ichthyol. The foremost of the four bones 
forming the operculum in fishes, 0. Bot. — 
Operculum a. 1864. So Pre-opeTcular a. of 
or pertaining to the p. ; also absol. or as sb., 
the p. 

Pre-option (prt^*pj 3n )- 1666. [Pre-A.L 
a.] An option before any one else ; right of 
first choice. 

Pre-orbital (prf,f*jbitfl), a. (sb.) Also 
prm*. 185a, [t Pre- B. 11 . 4 Orbit 4 -al *.] 
Zool. Situated m front of the orbit or eye-socket. 
B. sb. The pie-orbital bone or process 1807. 
Pre-ordain ^pii^jdA-n), 9. 1533- [P** - 
A. I. i.] tram. To ordain or appoint before- 
hand ; in Theol. to foreordain. So Pre-ordixur* 
tion (rare). 

Pre-oTditiate, ppl. a. arch, late ME. [ad. 
late L. prse»rdin/Ttvs,prteordinare to pre-ordain.] 
Foreordained, predestined. 


* (man), a (pose), an (bitd). 9 (cut), g (Fr. chef). 0 (ever), oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie). 1 (pit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), f (get). 



PREP 

Prop (prep). 186a. School slang. l. Short 
for Preparation (sense i c). a. Short for 
Preparatory a. (sense a) 1905. 
Preparation (prepArfi'Jan). late ME. [a. 

F. preparation, ad. L. pmparationem, f. pm- 
parare to Prepare.] i. The action of pre- 
paring, or condition of being prepared; making 
or getting ready; fitting out, equipment. b. 
A preparatory act or proceeding; usu. in pi. 
Things done to make ready for something 1560. 
c. spec. The preparing of lessons, as a part of 
the routine of school work (abbrev. prep) 1863. 
a. The action or special process of putting 
something into proper condition for use; dress- 
ing and serving up {of food); composition, 
manufacture [of a chemical, medicinal, or other 
substance) ; drawing up [of a document) 1495. 
+3- concr . That which is prepared, esp. for 
warfare; an equipment; an armament -1781. 
4. concr. A substance specially prepared, e. g. 
as food or medicine, or in the arts or sciences, 
late MEL b. A specimen of a natural object 
specially prepared for some scientific purpose ; 
esp. an animal body or part of one prepared for 
dissection, or preserved for examination 1753. 
fi. The observances preliminary to the celebra- 
tion of the Jewish sabbath or other festival; 
hence transf. ( «■ day off. ) the day before the 
sabbath, etc. 1557. 0 . In devotional use : The 

action of preparing for Holy Communion; a 
set of prayers used before a celebration by the 
officiant and his ministers, or by a person in- 
tending to communicate; also, the first part of 
the Communion Office 1650. 7. Afus. The pre- 

paring of a discord (see Prepare v, 8a); opp. 
to percussion and resolution 1727. 

x. Be yare in thy p., for thy assaylant is quick, 
skilfull, and deadly Shaks. b. The preparations for 
the marriage were commenced 1856. a. A new 
edition is in active p. 1895. 3. The Turkc with a 

most mighty P. makes for Cyprus Shaks. 4. The 
moat commonly used preparations of opium 1836. 5. 

And it was the p. of the Passe ouer John xix. 14. 

attrtb. and Comb. p. day : see 5. 

Preparative (pr/paer&tiv), a. and sb. [ 15th 
c. preparatif, a. F. priparatif, -ive adj. and sb., 
ad med.L. prseparativus ; see Prepare v. and 
-ative.] A. adj. x. Having the function or 
quality of preparing ; serving as a preparation ; 
preliminary ; preparatory 1530. +b. spec. Of 

medicine : Serving to prepare the system for a 
course of treatment -1747. c. quasi-tf</t'. In 
preparation 163a. a. Used in or for preparing 
[rare) 1745. 

1. c. Such notes as she had taken p. to her trial 
Goldsm. 

B. sb. 1. Something that prepares the way for 
something else ; a preliminary ; a preparation 
1440. fb. Med. Something to prepare the 
system for medicine, or for a course of treat- 
ment. Often fig. -1778. a. A military or nauti- 
cal signal sounded on a drum, bugle, etc., as 
an order to make ready 1635. 

1. The preparatives against France are so terrible 
in Italy 1707. Hence Prepa*ratively adv. 

Preparator (pre’parntM). rare. 176a. [a. 
late L. prxpdrator. J One who makes a pre- 
paration ; a preparer (of medicine, etc.). 

Preparatory (pr/pseTitari), a. and sb. late 
ME. [ad. med. l^. prxparatonus ; see prcc. and 
-ok Y 2 .) A. adj. 1. That prepares for something 
following ; preliminary, introductory, b. quasi- 
adv. - Preparatorily. Const, to. 1649. °* Applied 
to a junior school in which pupils are prepared 
for a higher school 1828; or in U.S. in >\hich 
older boys are prepared for college. 

s. b. They were weighing it p. to sending it to 
town 1B77. a. The children of the rich are sent to p. 
schools t8a8. 

B. sb. i. — Preparative sb. x. Now rare or 
Obs. 1620. 9. Short for p. school 1907. Hence 
FrepaTatorily adv. in a p. manner. 

Prepa re, sb. 1535. [f. next.] x. The act 
of preparing ; preparation. Obs. or dial. 9. A 
substance used to prepare stuff for a dye 1874. 

Prepare (pr/'pet-j), v. 1466. [a. F. prf- 
parer , ad. L. pmpararc , f. pm Pre- A. I. X + 
parart to make ready.] x. trans. To get ready, 
make ready, to fit or put in order beforehand 
for something. a. tntr. for rtf. To put one- 
self, or things, in readiness ; to get ready. make 
preparation 1509. +8. ref. and intr. To make 
preparation for a journey ; to get ready to go 


1571 

[to, into, eta a place); hence, to go, repair 
-1784. 4. trans. To get or have in readiness 

beforehand ; to provide. Now arch, or merged 
in x. 1535. 5. To make ready (food, a meal) 

for eating X490. 6. To bring into proper state 

for use by some special or technical process ; 
to work up ; to dress 1722. 7. To manufacture, 
to make or compound (a chemical product, a 
• preparation *, eta) 1535. b. To draw up (a 
writing or document) 1797. 8. Mus. a. To lead 
up to (a discord) by sounding the dissonant 
note in it as a consonant note in the preceding 
chord, b. To lead up to (a shake or other grace) 
by a preliminary note, turn, eta 1727. 

1. P. my Horses Shaks. And now p. thee for 
another sight Milt. In this manner I prepared 
almost all my sermons that summer 1866. For ten 
years he has ‘prepared ’..pupils for Army and other 
examinations 1900. Phr. To be prepared', to be 
ready, inclined, disposed [for, to do something). a. 
P. to meete thy Goa, O Israel Amos iv. is. 3, Goo 
and p. vs the ester lambe, that we maye eate Tindalh 
Luke xxii. 8. 6. Sheep- skins are sometimes pre- 

pared to imitate morocco 1B79. 7. Writing Ink may 
be .. prepared in many different ways 1875. b. A 
code is preparing for the regulation of commerce 
1854. Hence Pre*parable a. rare, capable of being 
prepared. Prepa-red-ly adv., >0088. Prepa*rer, 
one who or that which prepares. 

Prepay (pr/pri*), v. 1839. [f. Pre- A. 1 . 1 
+ Pay t/. 1 ] trans. To pay (a charge) before- 
hand ; esp. to pay (the postage of a letter or 
parcel) before dispatching it (as by affixing a 
postage stamp). Also transf. with the letter, 
etc. as obj. 

Pie-paying a letter, .used to be thought little short 
of an insult 1858. Hence Prepayable a. that may 
or must be prepaid. Prepayment, payment in 
advance ; also attrtb. 

Prepense (pr*pe-ns), a. 170a. [For earlier 
prepens t Prepensed (orig. purpensed, OF. pur- 
pense).l Considered and planned beforehand ; 
premeditated ; intentional. a. in Malice p. 
(Law) : malice premeditated or planned before- 
hand ; wrong or injury purposely done. Also 
joc. b. gen. 1770. 

a. He . . plunges into slang, not irreverently, .but of 
malice p. L. Stephen. Hence Prepe'nsely adv. 
fPrepe*nse, v. 1509. [Altered from earlier 
purpense , OF. furpenser, after words in Pre-,] 
1. trans. To plan or contrive beforehand -1633. 
a. To consider beforehand -1656. 
tPrepe-nsed, ppl. a. 1529. [f. prea vb. + 
-ed 1 ; subseq. reduced to Prepense «.] a. 
Cip. in legal phr. malice f., p. malice : seePRE- 
pf:nse a. -1704. b. ■= Prepense a. b. -1670. 
Pre:perce*ption. 1871. [Pre- A. I. 2.] 

Previous perception; a condition preceding 
perception. 

Prepoll ent (przn/?-lent), a. Now rare. Also 
prao-. 1657. [ad. L. prsepollentem, pmpollere, 
f. Pre- A. \U.+pollere to be strong.] Having 
superior power, weight, or influence ; predomi- 
nating, prevailing. 

|l Prepodlex, pr®-. 1889. [mod.L., f./rjr 
Pre- B. II. + PoLLEX.l Ana/., etc. A rudi- 
mentary structure found in certain animals on 
the radial border of the hand or fore-foot, and 
supposed to represent an additional digit. 
Preponder (prip/rndai), v. Now rare. 
1624. [a. OF. pripondlrer. or L. prseponderare 
to outweigh ; see Pre- A. III. and Ponder */.] 
x. trans. To outweigh in importance, a. intr. 
mm Preponderate v. 1 1. 1676 . 
Preponderance (pr/jyndar&ns). x68x. Tf. 
next ; see -ance.] x. The fact of exceeding in I 
weight ; greater heaviness, b. Gunnery. The 
excess of weight of that part of a gun which is 
to the rear of the trunnions over that in front of 
them 1864. 9. Superiority or excess in moral 

weight, power, influence, or importance 1780. 
3. Superiority in number or amount X845. 

a. The good would have an i neon test ible p. over the 
evil 1780. 3. Their immense p. in point of numbers 

1845. So Prepo’nderancy (now rare), the quality 
or fact of being preponderant 1646. 

Preponderant (pr/tyrndorint), a. 1660. 
[ad. L. pmponderantem, pmponderare ; see 
PrepondekJ x. Surpassing in weight; heavier 
1664. 9. Surpassing in influence, power, or 

importance, predominant 1660. 

a. The Roundhead party was now decidedly p. 
Macaulay. Hence Preponderantly ado. 
Preponderate (pr/iyndarAt), v. 1 161 x. [f. 


PREPOSTEROUS 

ppl. stem of L. pmponderare 5 see Pre ponder 
v. and -ate *.] L intr. x. To weigh more ; to 
be heavier ; to turn the scale 1623. b. fig. To 
have the greater moral or intellectual weight 
1659. c. To exceed in power, force, or in- 
fluence ; to exceed in amount, number, etc.; to 
predominate 1799. a. To incline downwards, 
as one scale of a balance, on account of greater 
weight ; to weigh or be weighed down ; to show 
a preponderance 167 8. 

s. Where neither aide doth p., the balance should 
hang even 167a. b. These last reasons did p. with 
me Fuller, c. The good in thia state of existence 
nderates over the bad Dickens. 
trans. tx. To weigh more than ; to turn 
the scale when weighed against (something 
else) ; to outweigh -1774. +a. To cause to 

descend, as one scale of a balance, by reason 
of greater weight ; to weigh down. Also fig* 
-1796. Hence Prepo'nderatingly adv, 
t Pre-po*nderate, vfi 1599. [f. Pre- A. 1 . 1 
+ Ponderate t/.J trans. and intr. To ponder 
previously ; to weigh mentally or consider be- 
forehand -*1838. 

Prepondera*tion. Now rare or Obs. 1653. 
[f. L. pmponderare .] 1. The action or fact of 

preponderating ; preponderance. 9. The add- 
ing of weight to one side ; greater inclination 
or bias 1653. 

fPrepo se, v . 1491. [a. F. pr/posor, after 
L. prseponere to put before ; see Pre- A. and 
Pose v. 1 ] x. trans. To set over; to appoint 
as chief or superior -1655. 9. To preface, 

prefix -1850. 8- To propose, purpose, or in- 

tend -1635. 

Preposition (prep£zi*jao). late ME. [ad. 
L. pmpositionem, f. prseponere to put before; 
see Pre- A. II and Position.] x. Gram. One 
of the parts of speech ; an indeclinable word or 
particle serving to mark the relation between 
two notional words, the latter of which is usu. 
a sb. or a pronoun ; as, sow in hope, good for 
food, etc. The following sb. or pron. is said to 
be * governed ' by the preposition. ta. More 
widely : Any word or particle prefixed to another 
word ; a prefix -1661. 3. The action of placing 
before ; position before er in front [rare) 1586. 

X. Inseparable p . : a p. when combined as prefix 
with a verb or other part of speech. Hence Pre- 
positional a. of, pertaining to, or expressed by a 
p. Preposi'tionally adv. 

Prepositive (prfpp’zltiv), a. (sb.) 1583. 
[ad. late L. prsepositivus, f. ppl. stem of pm- 
ponere to put before ; see -ive.] Proper to be 
placed before or prefixed. B. sb. A prepositive 
word or particle 1693. 

Prepositor, prm- (prfap a sit£i), X518. [Al- 
teration of L. pmpositusA — Prjbpostor. 
Prepossess (piiudze-s), v. 16x4. [f. Pre- 
A. I. 1 + Possess.] i. trans . To take or get 
possession of beforehand, or before another; 
to have prior possession of. Now rare. 9. To 
possess (a person) beforehand with or by a feel- 
ing, notion, etc. ; to imbue, inspire, or affect 
strongly beforehand. Chiefly m pass. 1639. 
3. sfec. To bias, prejudice (a person) against or 
in favour of a person or thing ; now ehiefly. To 
impress favourably beforehand 1647. 

x. Hope is that which antedates and prepossesses a 
future good it id. a. They were, preposaest with an 
ill opinion of him 1657. 3. His talk prepossessed me 
still more in his favour 1866. 

Prepossessing, ppl. a. 164a . [-ing * ] 
x. Biasing; causing prejudice. tt. spec. That 
predisposes favourably ; causing an agreeable 
first Impression ; pleasing 1805. 

x. This awkward p. visage of mine Goldsil a. Its 
expression was eminently gentle and prepossessing 
Lytton. Hence Preposse*sning-ly adv ., -ness. 
Prepossession (prspjze jan). 1648. [f. Pre- 
possess v., after Possession.! x. The having 
or taking of possession beforehand ; prior pos- 
session or occupancy. Now rare. 9. The con- 
dition of being mentally prepossessed ; a pre- 
conceived opinion which tends to bias the mind; 
unfavourable or favourable antecedent opinion; 
prejudice, predisposition 1640, 
a. The prepossessions of the Vulgar far 9MB in 
power and authority are blind 170s. 
Preposterous (prf pr ,t»re,), a. 1541. [tL 
pneposterus reverted (Uprm before and posterns 
coming after) + -ous.] x. Having last that 
which should be first ; inverted in Older. Now 
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rare* 1550, a. Contrary to nature, or to reason 
or common sense J monstrous ; perverse, non- 
sensical 2 in later use, utterly absurd 154a. 

x. The fetal effects of this p.. .procedure 1856. 

The muff and fur are p. in June 17x3. The p. idea of 
convincing the mind Dy tormenting the body 1809. 
Hence Prepo'Sterous-ly adv^ -nees. 
Prepostor, var. of Praepostor. 
Prepotency (prxp*i*t£ngi). 1646. [acL L. 
pmpotentia ; see next and -ENCY .1 x. The 
quality of being prepotent; predominance, 
prevalence. a. Biol. The prepotent power of 
a parent organism to transmit special charac- 
teristics to offspring 1859. So Prepo*tence (in 
sense x). 

Prepotent (prspffutSntl, a. 1450. [ad. L. 
pmpotentem , pr. pple. of pmposse to be very 
powerful, f. pm Pre- A. III. + posse to be 
able ; see Potent.] x. Having great power, 
force, influence, or authority; pre-eminent in 
power, b* Predominant 1641. a. Biol. Hav- 
ing a greater power of transmitting hereditary 
features or qualities; having a stronger fer- 
tilizing influence 1859. 

a When two species are crossed, one has some- 
times a p. power of impressing its likeness on the 
hybrid Das win. 

Preprandial (priprse'ndi&l), a. i8aa. [f. 
Pke- B. 1 . 1 + L .prandium luncheon.] Done or 
happening before dinner. 

Fre-pre-ference, a. iQ8a. [Pre- B. I. a.] 
Ranking before preference bonds, shares, claims, 
etc., in security, payment of dividend or in- 
terest. So Pre-prcfere’ntial a. 

|| Prepubis, pr®- (prf:pi£'bis). Also -eg 
x868. [Pre- A. 11.1 Anat. The pre-acetabular 
portion of the pubis, esp. in Dinosaurs. So 
Prepu*bic a. pertaining to the p. ; situated in 
front of the pubis. 

Prepuce (pw'pifis). late ME. [a. F. pre- 
puce : — L. prxpvtium.] The loose fold of in- 
tegument which covers the glans penis (or the 

f lans clitoridis); the foreskin. tb. transf 
'he state of the uncircumcised, uncircumcision 
-158a. So Prepirtial a. 

Pre-Raphael (prirse fiS,fl), a. (sb.) 1850. 

( Pre- B. I. a.] Previous to Raphael ; a painter 
(or painting) before the time of Raphael, b. 
• Pre-Raphaelite. So Pre-Ra-phaeliam, pro- 
ra*ph-, pros-, — Pre-Raphaelitism ; by Rus- 
kin and others applied to the art of the painters 
who preceded Raphael. 

Pr^Rapbaelite, preraphaelite, pree- 
(prfraed/jfibit), sb. and a. Also -Raflhel-. 1849. 
[f. Pre- B. I. i + Raphael (It. Rafaelo, 
Raffaele ) + -ite M A. sb. x. An artist who aims 
at producing work In the spirit which generally 
imbued art before the time of Raphael : spec. 
one of the group of English artists, including 
Holman Hunt, Millais, and D. Q. Rossetti, who 
called themselves the * Pre-Raphaelite Broth er* 
hood* (P.R.B.). a. One of the painters who 
preceded Raphael 1850. 

x. The Pre-Raphaelites imitate no pictures: they 
paint from nature only Ruskim. 

B. adj. (or attrib. use of sb.) 1. Of, belong- 
ing to, or characteristic of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
or their principles and style X849. a. Existing 
before Raphael 1855. 

x. The P. movement 1873. a. T n these p. produc- 
tions Florence is very ricn 1853. 

Pre-Ra-phaelitism, preraph-, pr®-. 

185L [f. prec. + -ISM.] The principles, methods, 
or style of painting adopted by the Pre-Ra- 
phaelite Brotherhood and their followers; some* 
times applied to a similar tendency in poetry 
and other arts. 

Prerequisite (prire*kwizit),a. and sb. 1633. 
[Pre- A. I. 3.] A. adj. Required beforehand ; 
requisite as a previous condition 1651. B. sb. 
That which is required beforehand ; a condition 
previously necessary 1633. 

Prerogative ^prftp-g&tiv), sb. late ME. 
[a. F. prerogative, ad. L. prmrogativa a pre- 
vious choice or election, etc. ; prop. fern. sing, 
of pmrogativus adj. (see next), agreeing with 
tribus or centuria, applied to the tribe or cen- 
tury to which it fell by lot to give its vote first 
in the Roman comitia.] x. A prior, exclusive, 
or peculiar right orprivilege. a. esp. in Con - 
stituiional Hist. That special pre-eminence 
which the sovereign, by right of regal dignity, 
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has over all other persons and out of the course 
of the common law, the royal p. t a sovereign 
right (in theory) subject to no restriction or 
interference, b, gen. The peculiar right or privi- 
lege of any person, class, or body of persons, 
late ME. a. fig. A natural or divinely-given 
advantage or privilege, late ME. fb. Prece- 
dence, superiority -1671. 3. The right of giving 
the first vote and thus of serving as a guide or 
precedent to the votes that follow. (Only an 
etym. use in English.) 1600. 

x. The p a rl ia m ent by perseverance, and by taking 
advantage of foreign won, disputed successions and 
other circumstances, gradually set limits to p. 1839. 
b. Freedom, an English subjects sole p- Drydom. a. 
Rare Qualities may sometimes be Prerogatives, with- 
out being Advantages 1665. 

attrib. and Comb. : p. court, the court of an arch- 
bishop for the probate of wills and trial of testa- 
mentary causes in which effects to the value of five 
pounds had been left in each of two (or more) dioceses 
within his province, its Jurisdiction was transferred 
in 1857 to the Court of Probate 1 p. lawyer, a law- 
yer retained in behalf of the royal p. 1 p. writ^ a 
writ issued on extraordinary occasions in the exercise 
of the royal p. Hence Prcro'g&tived ppL a. en- 
dowed with or possessed of a p. 

Prerogative (prfrp-gfitiv), a . late ME. 
[ad. L. pmrogativus. {.pmrogatus, pmrogare 
to ask before (others), f. pm Pre- A. I. 1 + 
rogare ; see-iVE.] x. Rom . Hist. Characterized 
by having the right to vote first. Of a vote : 
Given first and serving as a precedent for those 
that follow. x6oo. a. Of, pertaining to, or 
arising from prerogative ; enjoyed by exclusive 
privilege ; privilege!, late ME. 3. Having pre- 
cedence or priority; pre-eminent (rare) 1646, 
a. Such tx modes of process, os are peculiarly con- 
fined to the crown 1768. Hence Frero*gatively 
adv. as a prerogative. 

Prerapt (prfro-pt), a. rare. 1603. [ad.L. 
pmruptus , pmrumptre to break off before (the 
point), f. pm + rumpere to break.] — Abrupt 

a. 4. 

Presage (prcsAl^, formerly pr/fe^’dg), sb. 
late ME. [a. F. frisage , ad. L. pmsagium, f. 
prxsagire to forebode, f. (ult.) pm Pre- A. 1 . 3 
+ sagus predicting, divining.] x. An indication 
of a future event ; an omen, sign, portent, b. 
Without pi. Indication of the future ; chiefly in 
phr. of evil (etc.) p. 1671. 9. A prediction, 

prognostication. Now rare. 1595. 8- A pre- 

sentiment, a foreboding ; an intuition of the fu- 
ture 1593. 

" ' xnd o. I 

Ishea 1579. 

aught of p. in the mind, This clay will be remarkable 
in my life By some great act Milt. 3. He had a 
strong p. upon his mind that he had only a very short 
time to live xBxa. 

Presage (preiAIg, prfc^i-dg) , 17. 156a. [a. F. 
prisager ; f. frisage Presage sb.] 1. trans. To 
signify beforehand (supematurally) ; to portend. 

b. transf. To give warning of (by natural means) 

X59X. g. Of a person : To augur, predict, fore- 
cast tin Spenser t To make known. 1578. 
b. intr. To lorm or utter a presage or predic- 
tion X599. 3. trans. To have a presentiment 

or prevision of 1594. b. intr. To have a pre- 
sentiment 1586. 

x. Have not eclipses been esteemed as omens pre. 
saging some direful calamity 1 1816. b. The rising 
of the mercury presages, in general, fair weather 
i8aa. a. Lands he could measure, terms and tides p. 
Golds m. Hence Prea&ger, one who or that which 
presages or portends. Prea&'gingly adv. 
Presageful (stress var.), a. 1591. [f. Pre- 
sage sb. + -ful.] t. Full of presage ; ominous. 
9. Full of presentiment 1799. 
a. Dark remembrance and p. fear Colxkidgk. 

fPresa-gement 1595. [f. Presage v. + 
-MENT.] The action or fact of presaging, a. 
Prognostication; an omen, a portent -1646. 
b. Presentiment ; foretelling power -1646. 

a. The felling of Salt is an autbenticke p. of ill 
lucke Sis T. Bkowne. 

Preaanctified (prftseijktifaid), ppL a. 
[Pre- A. I. x .1 Liturg. In mass or liturgy of the 
p. [tr. med.L. missa pnesanctificatorum ) , a 
celebration of the Eucharist at which the ele- 
ments used have been consecrated at apreviotu 
celebration, used in the Eastern Church daring 
Lent and in the Western Church on Good Friday. 
|| Presbyopia (prezbi,^*pU). Rarely pret- 
byopy, 1793, [mod.L., L Gr. wpiaffot an old 


x. A very euil signe and p. for him, to enter into 
Rome with such bloudshed 1579. D. If there be 


PRESBYTERY 

man + -nnrio, f. far* eye.] An affection of 
the eyes incident to advancing age, in which the 
power of accommodation to near objects is lost, 
and only distant objects are seen distinctly ; a 
form of long-sightedness . So P resbyopic 
(-£• plk) a. pertaining to or affected with p. 

Presbyter (pre*zbitox, Sc. and U.S. pres-). 
1597. [a. late L., ad. Gr. vpecrfibrtpos, prop, 

adj. * older, elder com par, of wpiafivt an old 
man ; see Priest, j x. An elder in the Christian 
church. a. In the early church : One of a 
number of officers who had the oversight and 
management of the affairs of a local church or 
congregation, some of them having also the 
function of teaching, b. In Episcopal churches 2 
A minister of the second order ; a priest 1597. 
c. In Presbyterian churches : Occasional name 
for an elder ; esp. one who Is a member of a 
Presbytery 1615. fa. A Presbyterian -7827. 

x. b. In truth the word P. doth seeme more . agree- 
able than Priest with the drift of the whole GospeM of 
lews Christ Hook as. c. Hew P. is but Old Priest 
writ huge Milt. 

Presbyteral (prezbrtoriU), a. i6xx. [a.F. 
presbytiral, ad. med.L. presbyteralis ; see prec, 
and -AL.] x. Of or pertaining to a presbyter or 
priest 5 consisting of presbyters, s. -» Pres- 
byterian a . 1651 . 

Preabyterate (prezbrtanft), sb. 1641. [ad. 
med.L. presbyteratus ; see Presbyter and 
-ate 1 .1 x. The office of presbyter ; presbyter- 
ship, eldership 164a. 9 . A body of presbyters; 

the order of presbyters 1641. 

+Pre-sbyteress. 1546. [ad. rocdX. pres- 
byterissa ; in sense a for earlier L. presbvtera 5 
see Presbyter and -ess.] x. The wife of a 
presbyter or priest -1675, 9. A female pres- 

byter ; one of an order of women in the early 
church, having some of the functions of pres- 
byters -x68a. 

Presbyterial (prezbitI®*riAl), a. ( sb .) 1599. 
[f. late L. presbyterium Presbytery + -al .1 
x. Of or pertaining to a presbytery or body of 
elders 1600. 9. - Presbyterian a. 1599. 

Presbyterian (prezbiti»TiAn, So. and U.S. 
pres-), a. and sb. Now usu. w. capital /*. 
1641. [t L. presbyterium + -AN.] A. adj. Per- 
taining to or characterized by government by 
presbyters or presbyteries ; applied to a system 
of church polity ; belonging to or maintaining 
this system ; see next 

x. Reformed P., of or pertaining to those Pres- 
byterians who protested against the constitution of 
Church and State in Scotland at the Revolution 
Settlement in 16891 also pop. called Cam kion ian. 
United P. f of or pertaining to the united church or 
denomination formed in Scotland in 1847 by the union 
of the United Secession and Relief churches. (Abbrev. 
U.P.) In 1900 this body united with the Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the denomination then named the 
United Free Church of Scotland. 

B. sb. One who maintains the Presbyterian 
system of church government ; a member or 
adherent of a % Presbyterian church 1641. 

Presbyterianism (prczbiil»'ri&uiz’m, Sc. 
and C/.S. pres-). 1644. Tt prec. + -ISM .1 The 
Presbyterian system of cnurch government, in 
which no higher order than that of presbyter or 
elder is recognized, the * bishop ' and ' elder ' 
of the N. T. being held to be identical and ail 
elders being ecclesiastically of equal rank. 

PresbyteTianize, v. 1843. [f. as prec. 4 
-ize. J A. trans. To make Presbyterian ; to or- 
ganize on Presbyterian lines. b. intr. To act 
as a Presbyterian or in a way tending towards 
Presbyterianism, 

|| PresbyteTium, -Ion. 1565. [Christian 
1L, ad. Gr. upeafivripiov, -reptiov (N.T.)] 1. 
- Presbytery x. 9. - Presbytery 3. 1886. 

Pre-sbytership. 1597, [-ship.] - Pres- 
byter ate x. 

and 

part of 

a church reserved" for the clergy ; the eastern 
part of the chancel beyond the choir, in which 
the altar is placed ; the sanctuary, to- — Pses- 
byterate x, -1704. s. A body of presbyters 
or elders x6rx . 4. In the Presbyterian system : 
A body or assembly of presbyters or elders, con- 
sisting of all the nuniiters, and one ruling elder 
(or sometimes two) from each parish or con- 


F r ca by terv (pre-ibhori, Sc. and C/~S. 
pres-), late ME. [a. OF. presbiterie a priest's 
boose, ad. late L. presbyterium,] x. A part of 
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gregation within a particular local area, consti- 
tuting the eccL court next above the kirk-session 
and below the synod 2578. b. irons f The dis- 
trict comprising the parishes or congregations 
represented by a presbytery 1581. 5. The 

Presbyterian polity or system ; Presbyterianism. 
(Contrasted with episcopacy or prelacy , and with 
independency.) Now rare. 1590. 6. A pres- 

byter’s or priest's house ; a parsonage. (Now 
only in R. C. Ck.) 1835. 

|J Prescapula (prr l sk«*pi/JW. 1890. [Prr- 
A. II. b.J Anat. That part of the scapula or 
shoulder-blade above (or in quadrupeds, an- 
terior to) its spine or median axis. Henec 
Preeca'pular a. anterior to the spine or long 
axis of the shoulder-blade. 

Prescience (pre*JiSiis, -s-). late ME. [a. F., 
ad. late L. pmscientia : see Prescient a. and 
-ence.] Knowledge of events before they hap- 
pen ; foreknowledge ; esp. as a divine attribute, 
b. as a human quality : Foresight, late ME. 

Predestination.. cannot be avoided, if we hold an 
unlver&nl p. in the Deity Boswell, d. Statesmen of 
a more judicious p., look for the fortunate moment 

too BURKB. 

Prescient (pre*Jifat,-s -),<*. 1636. [a.F.,ad. 
L. pmscientem, pnescire to know before, f.prx 
Pre- A. I. x + scire to know.] Having fore- 
knowledge or foresight ; foreseeing. 

James Harrington, one of the most p. minds of that 
great age 1888. Hence Pre'SCiently adv 

Prescientlfic (prisai, 5 ntrfik), a. 1858. [f. 
Pre- B. 1 . 1 + Scientific.] Of or pertaining 
to times prior to the rise o! modern science, or 
to the application of the scientific method. 

Prescind (pr/ai'nd), v. 1636. [ad. L. prm- 
scindcre, pmsciss* to cut off in front, f. prse Pre- 
A. + scindere.\ x. irons. To cut off prema- 
turely or abruptly ; to cut away at once. a. To 
cut off from ; to abstract 1660. 3. intr. (for 

refl.) : To withdraw the attention from ; to leave 
out of consideration 1890. 

a. An abstract idea of happiness, prescinded from 
all particular pleasure 1710. 

Prescribe (prfekrerb), v. 1531. [ad. L. 
pmscribert to write before, etc., f. pm Pre- 
A. + scrtbere to write.] I. ti. trans. To write 
first or beforehand; also, to describe before- 
hand -1653. a. To write or lay down as a rule 
or direction to be followed ; to appoint, ordain, 
direct, enjoin. Const, to or dative. 1535. tb. 
absol. or intr. To lay down a rule ; to dictate, 
appoint, direct. Of a law or custom : To be of 
force. -1716. 3. Med. trans. To advise or order 

the use of (a medicine, etc.) with directions for 
the manner of using it 1581. b. absol. or intr. 
Also fig. 1598. t4« trans. To limit ; to confine 

within bounds -1726. 

a. Wood prescribes to the news mongers in London 
what they are to write Swift, And ten were pre- 
scribed the whip Browning. 3. To leech his head 
and p. tartar emetic 1843, b. His motto was that no 
statesman should p. until ho was called in 1899. 

IL Law. x. intr. To make a claim by pre- 
scription ; to assert a prescriptive right or claim 
(to or for something ; also with inf. or clause) 
1531. fa. To plead prescription of time (Pre- 
scription II. 1) against an action, statute, or 
penalty ; to cease to be liable on account of the 
lapse of the prescribed time -1673. 

t. A man might . . p. that he and his ancestors had 
from time immemorial exercised a certain right in 
gross 1844. 

Prescript (prPskript, +prftkri*pt), sb. 1540. 
[ad. L. pmscrtptum, prmcribere to Prescribe.] 
x. That which is prescribed or laid down as a 
rule ; an ordinance, law, command ; a regula- 
tion, direction, a. Medicine prescribed ; also 
transf. a medical prescription. Now rare. 1603. 
Prescript (prfokri’pt), a. 1460. [ad. L. 
pnescriftvs, pa. pole, of pmscribert ; see prec. J 
Prescribed or laid down beforehand as a rule ; 
ordained, appointed. Now rare . 
Prescription (prlkkri-pjon). late ME. [a. 
F., or ad. L. pmscriptionem, f. pmscribert , 
pmscript* to ‘Prescribe.) L x. The action 
of prescribing or appointing beforehand ; that 
which is prescribed ; written or explicit direc- 
tion or injunction 1549 a. A direction or for- 
mula (usu.) written by a physician for the com- 
position and usa of a medicine; transf. the 
medicine prescribed. In early use, more widely, 
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* doctor’s orders \ X579. +3. R estriction, limita- 
tion -1718. 

1. In the recognition of conduct ss * right* Is In- 
volved sn authoritative p. to do it 1874. a. This P. 
the Sub* prior faithfully made up, ana put into Phials 
for use 1679. 

IL Law. 1. Limitation of the time within 
which an action or claim can be raised. Now 
commonly called negative p. 1474. b. Uninter- 
rupted use or possession from time immemorial, 
or for a period fixed by law as giving a title or 
right j hence, title or right acquired by such use 
or possession ; sometimes called positive p. late 
ME. c. transf. and fig. (a) Ancient or con- 
tinued custom, esp. when viewed as authorita- 
tive 1580. {b) Claim founded upon long use 

1625. fa. The action of prescribing or claim- 
ing by prescription -1818. 

1. There ’s no p. to inthrall a King 1605. b. *Tis 
said in our Law Books, that the Publick acquires a 
Right by Custom, but only private Persons acquire it 
by P. 1726. c. ( b ) Narrow self-ended Souls make p. 
of good Offices Six T. Browne. 

Prescriptive (pr/skrrptiv), a. 1748. [ad. 
lute L. pmscriptivus pertaining to a legal ex- 
ception or demurrer; see Prescript sb. and 
-ive.] 1. That prescribes or directs ; fappointed 
by prescription. 3. Derived from or founded 
on prescription or lapse of time, as p. right or 
title 1766. 3. Arising from or recognized by 

long-standing custom or usage ; prescribed by 
custom 1775. 4* Giving or recognizing pre- 

scription or prescriptive right. Burke. 

1. P. rules for the preservation of health 1788. 3. 

To have his regular score at the bar. .and Ins p. cor- 
ner at the winter's fireside 1837. Preacri*ptiV0-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Presence (pre‘z 5 ns\ ME. [a. OF. (mod.F. 
presence) : — L+prxsentia, f. pmsens Present a. ; 
see -ence.] x. The fact or condition of being 
present ; the state of being before, in front of, 
or in the same place with a person or thing ; 
being there, b. In ref. to the manner in which 
Christ is held to be present in the Eucharist 
(see REAL0. 1 . 2) 1552. 3. In certain connexions, 
used with a vague sense of the place or space 
in front of a person, or which immediately sur- 
rounds him ME. b. Without of or possessive ; 
usu. preceded by prep., as in (the) p. t to (the) 
p., etc.; spec, (now only) in lef. to ceremonial 
attendance upon a person of superior, esp. 
royal, rank ; formerly also = 1 company ', * polite 
society’, late ME. fc. Hence, a presence- 
chamber -1735. +3» concr. Those who are 

present ; an assembly, a company -1788. 4. 

With possessive, denoting the actual person 
(or thing) that is present; hence occas. -=* em- 
bodied self, objective personality. Chiefly poet. 
late ME. b. Hence, a person who is corporally 
present ; usu. with implication of impressive 
appearance or aspect 1826. 5. Demeanour, 

carriage, or aspect of a person, esp, when 
stately or impressive 1579. 6. Something pre- 

sent ; a present being ; a divine, spiritual, or 
incorporeal being or influence felt or conceived 
as present 1667. 7. P. of mind 1 the state or 

quality of having one’s wits about one ; calm- 
ness in exacting circumstances ; freedom from 
embarrassment, agitation, or panic 1665. 

1. Our Law forbids at thir Religious Rites My p. 
Milt. b. The doctrine of the objective p, in, under, 
or with, the consecrated elements 1901. s. He was 
always very collected in the p. of danger (mod.). In 
his p. * before or with him, where he is, in his corn- 
company t from his p. “ from being with him, from 
where he is, out of his company, etc. j also poet, and 
rket. with demonstrative or other adis. I «. g. in this 
(august) p. « in the presence of this (august) person- 
age. b, "Tis very true: You were in p. (=> present) 
then, And you can witnesse with me, this is true 
Shaks. c. Hen. Vtn, in. i. 17. 4. As in a fiery 

column charioting His Godlike p. Milt. b. Aha 
over him who stood but HeraktesT There smiled the 
mighty p., all one smile. Browning, k. More was a 
man of a stately and handsome p. H. Walfolr. 6. 
And I have felt A p. that disturbs me with the joy Of 
elevated thoughts Wormw. 

attrib. and Comb . : p.-lobby, the lobby or ante- 
room of a presence-chamber ; •room = next. 

Pre*8ence-cba:mber« 1575- [Cf. preaac] 
The chamber in which a sovereign or other 
great personage receives guests, or persons en- 
titled to appear before him ; a reception-room 
in a palace or great house. 

Presentation (pri|tens#*Jan). 1653- [P*b- 
A. I. a.] - next. _______ 


PRESENT 

Presension (j>rtse nfan). Now rare or 
Obs, 1597. [ad. JU prmmsionem a foreboding, 
f. prse sen tire, pmsens- to feel beforehand.] 
Feeling or perception of something before it 
exists, occurs, or manifests itself; foreknow- 
ledge, foresight; presentiment. 

Present (pre'x&it), sb. 1 ME, [Presents. 
used cllipt. or absok In ME. orig. prese nt.] 
1 1. — Presence x, a, ab. -1470. fa. The 
tiring or person that is present ; affair in liand ; 
present occasion; pi. things present, circum- 
stances -1764. b. This p., more commonly 
these presents : the present document or writing; 
these words or statements. Chiefly, now only, 
in legal use. late ME. 3. The present time, 
the time that now is 1600. ■fb. with ellipsis 
of month (usu. this p.) -1661. c. Gram . Short 
for present tense : see Present a. II. a. P. 
stem, the stem of the present tense. 153a 

a. Shall I be charg'd no further then this p.T Must 
all determine hearer Shaks. b. Know all men by 
these presents, that I [etc.] 1750* 3. Better this p, 

than a past like that Bbowming. 

Phrases with preps, fin present («) now ; ( 3 ) im- 
mediately | (c) at that time, then. So in this p.** (a). 
At p., at the present time, now. a For the p., for the 
time; ffor that time, just then; in mod. use, for this 
time, just now. Until the p., up to the p., until 
now, up to now. 

Present (pre*z£nt), sb .2 ME. [a. OF., an 
offering, a gift. In OF. orig. in phr. mettre 
(une chose) en present d (quelqu’un), to put a 
thing before any one, in which en present was 
in effect — en don * In the form of, or as a gift ’.] 

a. = Gift sb. II. x. (The ordinary current 
sense.) b. Gift so. I. x. Usu. In phr. to 
make a p. of m to present, give, bestow. ME. 
fc. An offering to God or a deity -1707. 

C. Were the whole realm of nature mine, That were 
a p. far too small Watts. 

Present (prfze*nt), sb.3 1833. [f. Present 
v.] The act of presenting or aiming a weapon, 
esp. a fire-arm ; the position of the weapon 
when presented ; esp. the position from which 
a rifle is fired. 

Bring the carbine down to the *P.* 1833. 

Present (present), a. {adv.) ME. [a. OF., 
mod.F. prisent : — L. pmsens , pmsentem , prop, 
pres. pple. of fmesse to be before, to be at 
hand.] An adj. of relation ; expressing a local 
or temporary relation to a person or thing 
which is the point of reference. L Senses re- 
lating to place, etc. x. Being in the place con- 
sidered or mentioned ; that is here (or there). 
Chiefly in predicate. Opp. to Absent a. 1. 

b. Existing in the thing, class, or case men- 
tioned or under consideration ; not wanting ; 

' found ’. Opp. to Absent a. x. 1809. a. That 
is actually being dealt with, written, discussed, 
or considered ; often used in a writing to denote 
the writer himself, late ME. 3. Of which one 
is conscious ; directly thought of, remembered, 
or imagined. Usu. const, to. 1500 . 4. Atten- 
tive (opp. to Absent a. a) ; haring presence of 
mind, collected, self-possessed (in this sense 
usu. p. to oneself) ; prompt to perceive or act, 
ready, quick. Now rare or Obs. 1451. 5. 

Ready at hand ; esp. ready with assistance, 

* favourably attentive, not neglectful, propitious ' 
(J.). arch. X539. 

*• A p. deity, they shout around Dhydxn. F. at 
his burial 1839* b. In the Hemiptera. .wings may be 
or absent Huxley, a The said parties to these p. 

ndentures 159a. The entire subject, .cannot be fully 
considered in such a paper aa the p ; 1895. 3. The 

legends of the place are p. to the imagination through- 
out the discourse 1875. L God is our hope & strength t 
a very p. helpe in trouble Biblb (Great) Ps. xlvi. 1. 

IL Senses relating to time. 1. That is, or 
that is so, at this tune or now; current, con- 
temporary ; modem, Opp. to past and future, 
ME. b. Actually existing, actual 1774. a* 
Gram. Applied to that tense of a verb which 
denotes an action now going on or a condition 
now existing (or one considered generally]. 
Opp. to past (or preterite) and future, late ME* 
3. That was, or that was to, at that time. 
Now rare. 1450. fa. Without delay ; imme- 
diate. instant -1836. fb. Of a remedy or poison 1 
Taking immediate effect, acting speedily -1694. 
All things, past, and to cone, are p» before 
Fosky. d. In the p. state of nature, £ means 
erf eafety are rether superior to those of offence 
A or wend of a sum due at a 
definits future date ( Comm J 1 that re 
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together with compound Interest upon it from now 
until that date, will amount to the sum then due. a. 
The. . P. Perfect Onions. 3. The p. business was to 
attend to p. needs (mod.), 4. Peter stroke Ananias 

with p. death Bacon. 

tB. as adv. z. — Presently adv. 2. -1654. 

a. In or into the presence of some one ; in the 
(or this) very place, there (or here) -1554- 
1. Or let me deye p. in this place Chaucbr. 

Present (prfze’nt), v. ME. [a. OF. pre- 
senter (mod.F. presenter) : — L. prxsentare to 
place before, etc., in late and mea.L. to present 
to a person as a gift, f. prxsentem Present <7.] 
L To make present io % bring into the presence 
of. z. trans. To bring or place fa person) be- 
fore, into the presence of, or under the notice 
of, another ; to introduce ; spec, to introduce at 
court, or before a sovereign, etc. b. To bring 
before or into the presence of God ; to dedicate 
by so bringing ME. tc. To give greeting from, 
to * remember * (any one) to -Z792. 2. reft. 

To p. oneself', to appear, attend, late ME. 3. 
trans. a. To name and recommend (a clergy- 
man) to the bishop for institution to a benefice. 
Often absol. ME. b. To nominate to the bene- 
fits of any foundation 1820. 4. To show, ex- 

hibit, display; also fin recent use), to exhibit, 
be characterised by (some quality or attribute) 
Z500. b. P. arms (Mil.), to hold a fire-arm, 
etc. in a position expressing honour or defer- 
ence, in saluting a person of superior rank 
1759. 5. To make present or suggest to the 

mind ; to set forth or describe ; to represent 
(as or to be) ; to set forth 1579. 6 . rejl . (from 

4, 5) To show itself, appear ; to suggest itself, 
come into one's mind; to occur 1590. Also 
intr. (now rare). 7. trans . To symbolize ; to 
represent ; to stand for, denote ; to be a picture 
of larch.) late ME. b. To represent (a charac- 
ter) on the stage; to act; to personate (arch.) 
1588. +c. To act (a play, or scene in a play) 

-1637. 8. Law . To make presentment of. a. 

To make a formal statement of ; to submit (a 
fact, or a request, etc.). Also absol. late M E. 

b. To bring (an offence, etc.) formally under 
the notice of the proper authority, for inquiry 
or action, late ME. c. To charge (a person) 
formally; to report or bring up for trial 1526. 
9. To place (a thing) in, or give to (it), a par- 
ticular direction or position, a. To point (a 
fire-arm, etc.) at something ; to hold fit) out in 
the position of taking aim. Also absol. (esp. as 
word of command!. Z579. b. Obstetrics . Of the 
foetus : To direct (a particular part) towards the 
os uteri during labour ; usu. intr. for refi. said of 
the part so directed X597. c. To point, direct, 
or turn (a thing) to face something, or in a 
specified direction. Also intr. Z793. zo. To 
bring (a substance) into the presence of or into 
close contact with another Z758. 

I. The Dutchease. .presented meo tc kisse the 
Queene’s hand 1670. A candidate is said to present 
himself for examination ; one who has qualified for, or 
is honoured with a degree, is presented for the degree | 
a theatrical manager is said (in recent use) to present 
an actor, etc. N. E.O. b. They brought hym to hieru- 
salem, to p. hym to the lorde Tindalb Luke ii. aa. 
C. P. me cordially to Mrs. Champion Burkk. a. 
Now there was a day, when the sons of God came to 
p. themseluss before the Lord fob i. 6. 3. A lunatic 
cannot p. to a church, nor his committee x8i8. 4. 
The few points which p. any difficulty 1885. S* Hear 
what to my mind first thoughts p. Mii.t. 6. A 
remedie presents it selfe Shaks. 7. b. He presents 
Hector of Troy Shaks. C. A Maske presented at 
Ludlow Castle Milt, (title). 9. a. He sees me cock 
and p. Db Fob. to. If a pure Alkali be presented to 
a pure Acid, they rush together with violence 1758. 

II. To offer, deliver, give. 1. trans. To bring 
or place (a thing) before or into the presence of 
a person, or to put (it) into his hands, for ac- 
ceptance ; to offer, hand over, bestow, give (usu. 
in a formal or ceremonious manner) ME. b. 
To deliver, convey, give (a message, greeting, 
•tc.) ; to offer (compliments, regards, etc.) ME. 

c. To deliver (a document, as a written address, 

petition, bill, etc.) to the proper quarter, for 
acceptance, or to be dealt with according to its 
tenor 1509. d. Of things : To offer, furnish, 
afford, supply Z604. ta. To make presentation 
of (a benefice) to a clergyman -1796. 3. a. To 

p. a person with a thing — to present a thing to 
a person (sense II. x), Also fig. to furnish or 
supply with something. MEL +b. With per- 
sonal obj. only; rarely absol. -1712. 
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t. I beseech you therefore, brethren, .. that ye p. 
your bodies* a Iiuing sacrifice, holy, acceptable vn to 
God Rom. xiL x. [They] presented vmo him a 
mulet 1585. To p. to the world.. a full and clear 
Narration Clakbndon. b. To p. you my comple- 
ments 1638. c. My Soul more bent To serve there- 
with my Maker, and p. My true account Milton, 
3. a. Yesterday week Mrs. Morse presented me with 
a fine daughter 2803. 

Presentable (prfze*nt&b’l), a. 1540. [f. 
prec. +-ABLE.] z. Capable of, or suitable for, 
presentation z6a6. a. Law. That may or 
should be formally brought up or charged, as 
an offence, an offender, etc. Z540. 3. Reel. Of 

a benefice: ■■ Present ativb z. 1636. 4. Suit- 
able, by attire and appearance, to be introduced 
into society or company; of decent appearance, 
fit to be seen. (Properly of persons ; often also 
of things.) The usual current sense. Z827. 

x, A p. claim 1868. 4. Is he a p. sort of a person ? 

Thackeray. This table looks very fine... but only 
the ends are of mahogany and have p. legs 1898. 
Hence PreaentabPlity. Prese*ntably adv. 
Presentation (present* jan). [ME. a. OF. 
presentacion, or ad. late L. prsesentationem.) 
L 1. The action of presenting or introducing a 
person : see Present v. I. z. 2. Reel. The 
action, or the right, of presenting a clergyman 
to a benefice, or to the bishop for institution; 
see Present v . I. 3. late ME. fs. Law. 
Presentment 2. -z6io. 

x. His p. at St. James's Janb Austkn. The P. for 
Doctor's Degrees 1883. The P. of Christ in the 
Temple : see Luke ii. 22-39. The P. of the Virrin 
Mary as a child, as narrated in the Apocryphal 
Gospels. Also in Art, a representation of either of 
these incidents, a. Locke.. was made Secretary of 
Presentations — that is, of the Chancellor's church 
patronage x88o. 

IL The action of offering for acceptance; 
handing over, delivery ; bestowal, gift, offering, 
late ME. b. Something offered for acceptance ; 
a present, gift, donation; an address 16x9. 

Prayers, .are.. sometimes a p. of mere desires 
Hooker. 

III. x . Theatrical , pictorial, or symbolic repre- 
sentation ; a display, show, exhibition 1600. 
b. An image, likeness, semblance ; a represen- 
tation, a symbol 1594- a. A setting forth, a 
statement 1597. 3. Metaph. and Psychol . (tr. 

G. Vorstellung). All the modification of con- 
sciousness directly involved in the knowing or 
being aware of an object in a single moment of 
thought 1842. 4. The action of placing, or 

condition of being placed, in a particular direc- 
tion or position with respect to something else 
or to an observer ; the mode in which a thing 
is presented or presents itself ; spec \ in Obstetrics 
(see Present v. I. 9 b) X754. 

x. He vses his folly like a stalking-horse, and vnder 
the p. of that he shoots his wit Shaks. b. Rich. Ill, 

iv. iv. 84. a. 1 have not further to trouble yr Ex. 
cell®/ then w* the p. of my reall desires to serve you 
2674. 

attrib. in sen«e II., as /. copy, clock , etc. Hence 
Presenta’tlonal «. of or pertaining to p. (sense III. 
3). Preaenta-tionalism, Pre*enta'tloni»m, the 
doctrine that in perception the mind has an immedi- 
ate cognition of the object } Presenta*tion&list, 
Presenta'tionist, one who holds this doctrine. 

Preaentative (prfze-ntativ), a. late ME. 
[See Present v. and -ativr.] i. Reel . Of a 
benefice : To or for which a patron has the 
right of presentation. Also said of the advow- 
son, the tithes, etc. connected with such a bene- 
fice. Opp. to Appropriate, Collative, 
Donative, Impropriate. 1559. ta. — Repre- 
sentative a . z, 2* -Z653. 3. Having the 

function or power of presenting an idea or 
notion to the mind 1855. 4. Metaph. and 

Psychol . Of, pertaining or relating to, or of the 
nature of presentation (sense HI. 3) 1842. 
Presentee (prezentP). ME. [a. AF, - F. 
prisenti , pa. pple. of presenter to Present j see 
-EE.] 1. A person presented; spec . a clergy- 

man presented (for institution) to a benefice. 
9. One to whom something is presented 1854. 
Presenter (pr/ze'ntai). 1544. [f. Present 

v. +-ER 1 . See also Presentor.J One who pre- 
sents (in various senses). 

Presential (prfze*nfal), a. Now rare. Also 
pro*. 1635. [ad. med.L. prsesentialis present, 
f. L. j prxsentia Presence ; see -AL.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to presence; having or implying 
actual presence with a person or in a place ; 
present a. — Present a. 1 . 4. 2649. 3. Per- 
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taining to present time 1846. b. Gram . Applied 
to those tenses formed on the present stem 1898, 
s. To see the presentiall countenance of God 1635. 
So Preaentia'lity (now rare), presentness (in 
time) 1 the being present in place, presence. 

Presentiate (pr/zcnjiirit), v. Now rare. 
*659. [f. L. prsesentia + -ATE* ; cf. substantiate, 
etc. | trans. To make present in time or place. 
Presentient (prxae*nji£nt),a. 1814. [ad.L. 
pnesentientem, pr a? sent ire ; see Pre- A. I. 3 
and Sentient.] Feeling or perceiving before- 
hand ; having a presentiment ; scenting be- 
forehand. 

Presentiment (prsze*ntim£nt, pm-). 1714. 
[a. obs. F. ; see Pke- A. 1 . 2 and Sentiment.] 
z. A mental impression or feeling of some future 
event; a vague expectation, seeming like a 
direct perception of something about to happen ; 
an anticipation, foreboding (usu. of something 
evil). 9, A previously conceived sentiment or 
opinion; a prepossession (rare) 1751. Hence 
Presentime'ntal a. 

Presentive(prfze*ntiv),a. (z 3 .) 1871. [irreg. 

! f. Present v. + -ive ; used in distinction from 
presentative .] Presenting an object or con- 
ception directly to the mind (opp. to symbolic ) ; 
also sb„ a presentive word. Hence Frese’n* 
tive-ly adv . , -ness. 

Presently (pre*z£ntli), adv. late ME. [f. 
Present a. fz. So as to be, or as 

being, present; on tnespot; in person, person- 
ally -ZC79. 9. At the present time ; now. Obs . 

or dial. 1485. *fb. At the time referred to; 
just then -1740. 3. At the very time ; at once ; 

immediately, instantly, quickly, promptly. Obs . 
or arch, late ME. 4 In blunted sense (from 3) : 
In the space of time that immediately follows, 
in a little while, before long, soon, shortly. Now 
the ordinary use. Z566. +5. Immediately (in 

space or relation) ; directly, closely -i66z. 6. 

As a direct result or conclusion ; consequently, 
thereupon ; necessarily, ipso facto. Obs. or arch . 
1634. 

a. A reward to be reudred hereafter, not p. 1637. 
Go p., and take this King with thee Shaks. 4. 
oys.. which arc p. put out of order 1699. The 
struggle, as we shall p. see, lasted two generations 
1857. I cannot attend to it at once ; 1 will do so pt 
(mod.). 6. We do not infer, nor doth it p. follow, 

that the present reading is corrupt and false 1659. 

Presentment (prfce a ntm£nt). ME. [a. OF. 
presentment ; see Present v. and -ment.] 
The act of presenting or fact of being presented, 
presentation; an instance or embodiment of 
this; chiefly in techn. or spec. uses. 1. The 
act of presenting a person to or for any office, 
esp. a clergyman for institution to a benefice. 
Obs . exc. Hist. 2. Law. The act of presenting 
or laying before a court or person in authority 
a formal statement of some matter to be legally 
dealt with. a. A statement on oath by a jury 
of a fact within their knowledge, late ME. *)-b. 
A Miiiilai statement (foimerly) made by a 
magistrate or justice of the peace, or by a con- 
stable -1875. c * Reel. A formal complaint or 
report of some offence or fault, made by the 
churchwardens, etc., to the bishop or arch- 
deacon at his visitation 1576. 3. — Presen- 
tation II, I. z. Now rare. 1607. 4. — 

Presentation III. 1. 1605. b. Delineation; 
usu. quasi -concr. a picture, portrait, image, 
likeness 1603. c. The appearance, aspect, form, 
or mode in which anything is presented ; exhibi- 
tion, display 1634. 5. Statement, setting forth, 
description; the form or mode of so stating 
x6xz. 0 . The act of presenting to conscious- 
| ness, or to the imagination ; suggestion ; the 
conception thus given 1633. b. Metaph . and 
Psychol . =» Presentation III. 3. 1842. 

4. An honored guest at the p. of a burlesque masque 
1834. b. The counterfet p. of two Brothers Shaks. 
c. To cheat the eye with blear illusion And give it 
false presentments Milt. 3. A scientific and exact 
p. of religious things M. Arnold. 

Preaentness (pre'ztatnes). 1530. [f. Pre- 
sent a. +-NESS.J The quality or condition of 
being present in place, time, or thought. 
Presenter (pr/ze*ntj)i). 1532. [a. AF .pr** 

sen tour, f. presenter ; see -OR. Cf. PRESENTER. ] 
One who makes a presentment, b. One who 
presents to a benefice 2865. 

Preservation (prezaiv^Jam). 1472. [a. F. 
preservation, ad. med.L. prmservatio, f. late L, 
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fmservare to Preserve.] z. The action of 
preserving or keeping from injury or destruc- 
tion ; the (act of being preserved, a. The state 
of being (well or ill) preserved ; state of keeping 
1751. +3. A preservative -1617. 

1. We bless thee for our creation, p., and all the 
blessings of this life Bk. Com. Prayer, a. The fox- 
tails are still in great p. 16x6. 

Preservative (pr/zouvitiv), a. and sb. late 
MG. [ad. F. priservatif adj. and sb., ad. med. 
L . preset vativus; see Preserve ?>. and-ATivE. J 
A. adj. Having the quality of preserving ; 
tending to preserve ; protective. B. sb. (absol. 
use of adj.) 1. a. A medicine that preserves 
health, protecting from or preventing disease ; 
a safeguard against poison or infection ; a pro- 
phylactic. Now rare. 1466. b. gen . A safeguard 
from (or against) any danger or injury 1526. 

a. That which preserves, or tends to preserve 

or protect from decay, loss, or destruction 
1503. 8* *P ec > A chemical substance or pre- 

paration used to preserve perishable food -stuffs, 
etc. 1875. 

1. a. To swallow a Vipers head was a most certain 
P. and Remedy against the biting of a Viper 1672. 3. 

The introduction of pieservatives into articles of food 
1808. 

Preservatory (prfz5*ivfit2ri), a. and sb. 
rare. 1649. [f. U prxservare to Preserve; 
see -ORY ; cf. conservatory , etc.] A. adj. Tend- 
ing to preserve; preservative. B. sb. (absol. 
use of adj.) 1. A preservative 1654. a. — 
Preserve sb. 3. 1823. 3. U.S. An apparatus 

for preserving substances for food 1875. 
Preserve (pr/’zS-iv), sb, 155a. [f. next.] 
■fri. A preserving agent ; a preservative -1677. 

b. pi. Goggles used to protect the eyes from 

dust, excess of light, etc. 1887. a. A confec- 
tionary preparation of fruit, etc., preserved with 
sugar; jam ; often in pi. 1600. 3. A wood or 

other ground set apart for the protection and 
rearing of game ; a piece of water for fish ; a 
vivatium 1807. b. Irons f. and jig. (often pi.) A 
thing over which one claims special rights 1829. 

3. b In the Colonics we have not so much neutral 
markets, as preserves 1897. 

Preserve (pr/zojv), v . late ME. [a. F. 
preserver ad. late L. prseservare, f. prse before + 
servare to keep, protect ] 1. trans. To keep 

safe from harm or injury ; to take care of, 
guard. Const, from (1 'of out of), a. To keep 
alive (arch .) ; to keep from decay, make lasting 
(a material tiling, a name, a memory) 1560. 
b. To maintain (a state of things) 1676. c. To 
keep in one's possession ; to retain (a posses- 
sion, acquisition, quality, etc ) 1017. 3. a. To 

prepare (fruit, meat, etc.) by boiling with sugar, 
salting, or pickling, so as to prevent its de- 
composition or fermentation. Also absol. 1579. 
b. To keep (organic bodies) from decomposi- 
tion, by chemical treatment, freezing, etc. 1613 
4. To keep (game) undisturbed for personal use 
in hunting, shooting, or fishing ; to keep (game 
runs, fishing rivers, etc.] for private use 1807. 

k. hortokepc and to p. The bodi fro siknesses allc 
Gowrr. Oh, the Lord preserue thy good Grace 
S'Haks. See also Wkll-frbsbhvkd. a. A tiny little 
village preserves the name of the Percy 1874. b. 
Means., effectual in preserving discipline *8xo. C. In 
politics they often yield the name while they p. the 
thing i8a8. 3. a. Hast thou not learn'd me how To 
make Perfumes? Distill? Preserue? Smaks. 4. A 
man who preserves is always respected by the poacnei s 
T B0L1.0PK. Hence Preae rvable Preserval, 
preservation. Preserver, one who or that which 
preserves t esp. one who kreps safe from destruction 
or injury 1 a saviour. 

Preside (pr/zard), v. 1 61 1. [a. F. prisider , 
ad. L. pnesidere to sit before, f. prse Pre- + 
seder* to sit.] 1. intr. To occupy the chair or 
■eat of authority in any assembly, or at the 
ordinary meetings of a society or company ; to 
act as chairman or president, b. To sit at 
the head of the table 1871. a. To exercise 
superintendence, direction, or control. Also 
flg. to sit or reign supreme. 16561. 3. trans . To 
control, direct (rare) 1665. 4. intr. To p. at 

the organ , or flano, etc. orig. To conduct the 
band on the instrument in question ; now, in 
pop. use, To be (or act as) organist or pianist 
during any social, religious, or musical assem- 

t. By" Ms place, he presided In all Publiek Councils 
Clarendon, b. In none of their meetings have they 
(Quakers] a President; as they believe Divine Wis- 
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dom alone ought to p. 179 6. Hence Presi*der, one 
who presides. 

residence (j>re*zid&is). 1595. [a. F. /re- 
sidence, ad. mea.L. prsesidentia ; see next.j x. 
The action orfact of presiding; superintendence, 
direction, a. *»next z. Now rare. 1606. 
Presidency (pre'zidSnsi). 1591. [—med. 
L. president ia , I. L. prsesidens , -entem ; see 
next and -ency.1 z. The office or function of 
president; presidentship, chairmanship; super- 
intendence, direction ; also, the term during 
which a president holds office. a. A district 
under the administration of a president ; spec 
in India, Each of the three divisions of the East 
India Company's territory, which were orig. 
governed by the Presidents of the Company^ 
three factories. Loosely, the seat of govern- 
ment of each of these. Ohs. in official use. 1698. 

*. In the days of the p. of Washington Canning. 
a. The term 1 P.’.. applied to the Provinces or 
Governments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, is no 
longer applicable to the piesent condition of things, 
and in the case of Bengal is positively misleading 
1872. 

President (president), sb. late ME. [a.F. 

president, ad. L. prxsidens , -den tern, sb. use of 
pres. pple. of prsesidere to Preside.] x. The 
appointed governor or lieutenant of a province, 
or division of a country, a dependency, colony, 
city, etc. Now chiefly Hist. b. jig. A pre- 
siding deity, patron, or guardian 1611. a. The 
head of a temporary or permanent body of 
persons, who presides over their meetings and 
proceedings. a. gen. late ME. b. The title 
often born by the head of a college in a uni- 
versity, or in U.S. of a university consisting of 
a single college 1464. c. The person elected 
to preside over the meetings and proceedings 
of an academy, society, or institution, literary, 
scientific, artistic, or the like 1660. d. In U.S. 
the title of one who presides over the pro- 
ceedings of a financial, commercial, or in- 
dustrial company, as a bank, railway, mining 
company, etc. 1781. 3. The head of an ad- 

visory council, or administrative board or de- 
partment of government, as, in Great Britain, 
the (Lord] P. of the Council, the P. of the 
Hoard of Agriculture, of Education, of T rade, 
etc. ; also of certain courts of justice, as the 
Court of Session in Scotland, the Court of Pro- 
bate in England, etc. 1530. tb. Formerly the 
title of the chief magistrate in some of the 
British North American colonies, and in the 
States to which they gave rise -1817. 4. The 

officer in whom the executive power is vested 
in a modern republic, the elected head of the 
government 1782. 

a. a. Ho receiv'd publiek thanks from the Convo- 
cation, of which he was P. 1661 b. He.. was ons 
ellect presydent of Maudlen Colledge 1530. 3. Lord 

P. of the Council : an officer of the English crown 
whose duty is to preside at the meetings of the Privy 
Council, and to report to the King the business 
transacted there. 4 Four Presidents (Harrison. 
Taylor, Lincoln. Garfield) have died in office, and 
been succeeded by Vice-Presidents 1889. 

President (pre ‘zidgnt), a. Now rare, late 
ME. [ad. L. pnesidentem.’] That presides or 
occupies the chief place ; superintending. 
Pre-sidentess. 178a. [f. President sb. 
+ -ess ».] a. A female president b. The wife 
of a president. 

Presidential (prezidemjal), a. 1603. [ad. 
msd.L. f resident xalis, f. prsesidentia Presi- 
dency ; see -At.] z. Of or pertaining to a 
president or his office. a. Of the nature of a 
president ; presiding 1650. 

s. The next P. Election looms always in advance 
i860. Hence Preside'ntially adv. 
Presidentship. 1525. [-ship.] The office 
or function of a president ; the period of this. 
Presidlal (pr/srdi&l), a. and sb. 1598. [a. 
F. prisidial sb. and adj., ad. late L. prsesidialis, 
t. presses, - idem the governor of a province ; see 
-A l, In sense 4, f. L. presidium garrison, fort] 
A. adj. z. French Hist. Of or pertaining to a 
province, provincial x6xx. +2. Of a Roman 
province : Under a presses or president -1771. 
3. Of or pertaining to a president or the action 
or function of presiding (rare) X598. 4. +a. — 

Prksidiary a. b. Of or pertaining to a pre- 
sidio. 1598. B. sb, French Hist . A presidial 
court of justice m France 1683. 


PRESS 

Presi diary (prJhi*difiri), a. and sb. 1599. 
[ad. L. prxsidiarius that serves for defence, f. 
presidium garrison, f. freesidere to Preside ; 
see -ary *.] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or serving 
as a garrison ; garrisoned. B. sb. A guard, a 
protection 1623. 

Presi-ding, ///.<?. 1667. [-ing*.] That 
presides. P. officer, an official appointed to 
superintend the counting of votes at an election. 

|| Presidio (pr/si-die). 1808. [Sp., garrison, 
fort : — L. presidium.] In Spain and the s.w. 
U.S., etc. : A fort, a fortified settlement, a 
military station, a garrison town. Also a Sp. 
penal settlement in a foreign country. 
Presignification (pr&i.gnifik/i-jan). Now 
rare. 1603. [ad. L. prsesignijicationem.) The 
action of signifying or indicating beforehand ; 
an indication or sign (of what is coming). 
Presignify (prfargnifoi), v. 1586. [ad. L. 
prse signifi care, i.ptee Pre- A. 1. 1 + signtj/icare.] 
trans. To signify or intimate beforehand. 

Presphenoid (-sffmoid). 1854. [f. Pre- A. 
II. + Sphenoid.] Ana /. The anterior part of the 
sphenoid bone of the skull, which forms a 
separate bone in (human) infancy. Hence Pro- 
sphenoidal (pr£sf/noi‘dal) a. 

Press (pres), [Two forms: a. ME. 

press e, a. ¥. press*, f. F. presser Press v. 1 0 . 

ME. pres, frees, in x6-i7th c. prese, preas(e, 
preace, only in early senses.] L 1. Tne con- 
dition of being crowded or thronged ; a crowd, 
a throng, a multitude (arch.), b. A throng or 
crush in battle ; the thick of the fight ; a m£l£e. 
late ME. 9. A crowding or thronging together 
M E. *f 3. The condition of being hard pressed ; 
a critical situation ; straits, distress -x6 77. 4. 

Pressure of affairs; urgency, hurry. late ME. 

x. Who is it in the presse. that calles on me? 
Shaks. b. He.. fought, sword in hand, in the thick- 
er p. Macaulay, b. Give gently way, when there ’3 
too great a p. Byron, a. Amid die flame and armes 
ran I in preasse 1547. The eager p. of our modern 
life 1883. 

IL x. The act of pressing (something) ; pres- 
sure 1513. 9. A mark made by pressing; a 

crease ; Jig. an impression 1601. 3. The action 

of pressing (forward) 1893. 4* Naut. P. of sail \ 

canvas (formerly p. sail, prest sail, pressing 
sail) : * as much sail as the state of the wind, 
etc., will permit a ship to carry ’ (Smyth) 159a. 

4. He bore away with a p. of sail for Malta 1806. 

m. An instrument or machine by which 
pressure is communicated. 1. An instrument 
used to compress a substance into smaller com- 
pass, denser consistency, a flatter shape, or a 
required form ; as coining , copying J., etc. ; 
cheese, clothes i>., etc. ; cam, hydraulic , screw , 
toggle p. ; etc. fate ME. b. The apparatus for 
inflicting the torture of peine forte et dure. Obs m 
exc. Hist. 1734. 9. An apparatus for expressing 
or extracting the juice, or the like, out of any- 
thing ; as wine, oil, cider , sugar p., etc. late M E. 
3. A machine for printing, a printing-press 1535. 
b. A printing-house or printing-office. Often 
used in the names of printing establishments, 
e.g. the Clarendon P., Oxford, the Pitt P. t 
Cambridge, «tc. Hence, contextually, for the 
personnel of such an establishment 1579. c. 
The printing-press in operation, the work or 
function of the press; the art or practice of 
printing 1579. d. (Abo periodical or public 
p., daily p., etc.) Tne newspapers, journals, 
and periodical literature generally ; the news* 
papers and journals of a country, district, party, 
etc., as the French P., the London P., the 
Conservative P., the religious p.. etc. Hence 
sometimes the title of a newspaper. 1797. 

3. b. The Presses a well'd with the most virulent 
Invectives against them Clarendon, c. These are 
the new dark ages, you see, of the popular p. Ten hy- 
son. d. I seldom., read.. the ordinary animadver- 
sions of the p. Ruskin. 

Phrases. At, in, funder (the) /., in the process of 
printing, being printed. Off the finally printed, 
issued, t Out 4r P** ™ prec., also out of print. To 
pass the eta To correct the p* u e. the printing, 
or the errors in composing the type. Now rant. 
Freedom or liberty of the p n free use of the printing- 
press: the right to print and publish anything with- 
out submitting it to previous official censorship. So 
in free p. % unfettered p., etc, A good or bad frees, 
favourable or unfavourable reception by the newt- 
papers. 

IV. A large (usu, shelved) cupboard, esp. 


fi (Ger. Kdln). 0 (Fr. p *»). a {Get. Miller), u (Fr. dune). 8 (ctal). e (e.) (tlura). I (r«n). f (Fr. lain), i (tit. Urn, Mrlh). 
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one placed In a recess in the wall, for holding 
clothes, books, etc. ; In Scotland, also for 
victuals, plates, dishes, and other table requi- 
sites. Cf. Clothes^, late ME. 

attrib. and Comb. a. p.-copy sb., a copy of a 
writing made by transfer in a copying-press % hence 
■copy v.t -pack v., to pack or compress (something) 
Into small compass by means of a p. t •printing, 
printing by a p.; a method of printing porcelain. 
D. (connected with printing and. Journalism)! p. 
agent, a man employed In connexion with a theatre 
or the like to attend to the advertising, and the re- 
porting of the performances | -box, a shelter for 
newspaper reporters in the open air, as at a cricket or 
football match ; p. cutting, a paragraph, article, or 
notice, cut from a newspaper ; also attrib. as /.-cut- 
ting agency \ -gallery, a gallery or part of the 
house at any public meeting, set apart for reporters ; 
esp. that in the House of Commons | -proof, -revise, 
the last proof examined before printed matter goes 
top. 

Press (pres), s 3 .* Now rare. 1596. [Al- 
tered from Prest sb. 5.] x. The impressing 
of men for service in the navy or (less fre- 
quently) the army. Now Hist . 1599. b. A 
warrant giving authority to impress recruits. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1596. a. transf. and fig. Im- 
pressment Into service of any kind; a requi- 
sition 1667. 8- attrib ., as Press-gang, Press- 
moneys etc. 1688. 

1. b. I haue mis-vs'd the Kings Presse Shaks. 
Press (pres), r. 1 [Two forms: a. ME. 
f resun , &. OF. presser : — L. pressure, freq. ot 
premere , pres sum to press, fi. ME. preset n, 
priceln, with lengthened vowel ; cf. Press sd . 1 
The latter form was rare in branches I and 11.] 
I. Literal and directly connected senses, x. 
trans . To exert a steady force against (some- 
thing in contact), e. g. by weight (downwards), 
or by other physical agency (in any direction) ; 
to subject to pressure, b. To p. (to death) : to 
execute the punishment of peine forte et dure 
upon (a person arraigned for felony who stood 
mute and would not plead) ; see Peine. Obs. 
exc. Hist. X544. c. As a sign of affection or 
•ourtesy (with a person, the hand, etc., as 
object) 1700. d. Intr, To exert pressure ; to 
bear with weight or force on, upon, against 1815. 
a. trans. To cause to move by pressure; to 

E ush, drive, thrust. (With abvbs. and preps.) 

ite ME b .fig. (usu. with down ) ME 8- To 
extract by pressure; to express; to squeeze 
(juice, etc.) out of or from something, late ME. 
4. To subject to pressure so as to reduce to a 
particular shape, consistence, smoothness, thin- 
ness, or bulk, or so as to extract juice, etc., 
from ; to compress, squeeze, late ME 6* To 
print. Obs. or arch. 1579. 

x. Her step seemed to pity the grass it prest Shel- 
ley. To p. the button (fig.) : to set things in mo- 
tion. c. The Minstrel's hand he kindly pressed 
Scott, d. Since air possesses weight, it necessarily 
presses upon any object exposed to its influence 
Huxley. a. Good measure, pressed doune. .and 
runnynge ouer Tindale Luke vL 38. 3. Wine is 

pressed from the grape 1744, 4. P. them as long as 

there is any milk.in the almonds 179& 

II. Figurative senses, x. trans . (fig. of I. x.) 
Of an enemy, etc. : To bear heavily on ; to 
reduce to straits ; to beset, harass. Now chiefly 
In hard pressed, late ME. tb. Of a tyrant, 
circumstances, etc. : To oppress ; to crush ; to 
distress, afflict -1793. c. To weigh down, 
burden, oppress (the feelings, mind, spirits, 
etc.) 1604. d. To put to straits, as by want of 
time, means, etc. ; in passive, usu. with for 
1678. a. intr. To produce a strong mental or 
moral impression upon; now usu., to bear 
heavily, weigh upon (the mind, etc.) 1561. 3. 

trans . To urge on ; to constrain, compel, force, 
late ME b. Said of danger, business, etc. ( or 
of time. Now only absol. or intr. To compel 
dispatch ; to be pressing ; to demand immedi- 
ate action. X440. c. To urge on, drive quickly 
(rare) i6xx, d. With the movement as obf. 174a. 
4. To urge on by words or arguments ; to im- 
portune, beg, entreat (a person to do something 
or for something) X593. b. intr. or absol. To 
ask or seek importunately. Const, for or inf. 
late ME 5. trans. To urge, insist on the 
doing of (something) ; to solicit, request (a 
thing) earnestly. Const, on, upon (a person). 
1635. 6. To urge. Insist on the belief, ad- 

mission, or mental acceptance (of something) ; 
to impress (a thing) on the mind ; to plead 
with insistence (a claim, etc.). Const, on, upon 
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(a person, his attention, etc.) r 605. 7. To 
urge, thrust (something to be token or accepted) 
upon a person 1797. 8. To push forward (argu- 
ments, views, positions, etc.) 1665. 

x. Although hard pressed at first, the force eventu- 
ally gained a.. victory 1893. c. I haue this while 
with leaden thoughts beene prest Shaks. d. In 
writing the last Number I was pressed for time 18x7. 
3. Why should hee stay whom Lous doth presse to 
go? Shaks. b. Let it be done with Dispatch, for 
the time presses 1746. d. Fast as they prest their 
flight 1743. 4. To avoid being pressed.. to stay 

another day De Quincey. b. Don't p, for an 
yet 1833. 6. Remember, If you mean to 

To p. your point with modesty and ease 
B. Stephen pressed his advantage 1874. 
m. Senses connected with the notion of a 
throng, or of pushing one's way as in a throng. 
Primarily intr. x. intr. To crowd, throng 
about a person or place ME b. trans. To 
crowd upon, throng. Obs or arch. 1549. a. 
intr. To push or strain forward ; to hasten on- 
ward, urge one’s way ME 8* To push one’s 
way into a person’s presence, or into a place, 
boldly, presumptuously, or insistently; to ven- 
ture ; to obtrude oneself, intrude, late ME. t4. 
To strive, try hard, attempt to do something 
(usu. with eagerness or haste) ; to aim at, en- 
deavour after something. Also in weaker sense : 
To essay, undertake. -1642. 5. To strive, con- 

tend, make resistance (rare), late ME. 

x. No humble suters prea.se to speake for righr 
Shaks. The enemy presseth harde upon us 1648. a. 
1 .. preace vnto the m&rke apoynted Tihdai.ii Phil. 
Hi. 14. Pressing forward like the wind Scott. 3. 
Prease not into y* place of great e men Coverdale 
Prov. xxv. 6, 

IV. Comb . : p.-stud, a stud which is fastened 
by pressing. 

Hence Pressed (prest) ///.a., subjected to pressure ; 
(impacted or moulded by pressure ; often qualifying 
articles in the preparation of which pressure is speci- 
ally used, as p. beef, brick, glass, etc. 

Press (pres), Pa. t. and pple. pressed ; 
fpresL 1543 - [Altered from Prest v.*, by 
assoc, with Press v. 1 ; seePRKSS-MONET.] trans. 
To force (a man) to serve in the army or navy ; cf. 
Impress v Prest v .* b. intr. or absol. 
1625. c. trans. To take authoritatively for 
royal or public use 1633. d. transf. To seize 
and force into some service 1598. 

The peaceful Peasant to the Wars is prest Drvdbn. 
b. The King is fain to p. now Marvell. 

Press-bed. Obs. exc. dial. 1660. A bed 
constructed to fold up. when not in use, into 
press (Press sb. 1 IV) closed by a door or 
doors ; sometimes less correctly applied to a 
box-bed shut in by folding doors. 

The J udge and 1 . . lay in one pre&s bed Pkpts. 

Presser (pre-sw). 1545. [f. Press vfi + 
-er 1 .] x. One who presses, or works a press 
of any kind. g. An instrument, machine, etc., 
which applies pressure 1725. 

Comb.: p.-b&r,' (a) the presser in a knitting- 
machine, which drives the barb of the needle into the 
groove of the shank: ip) the vertical bar in a sewing- 
machine which bears the presser- foot ; -foot, the 
foot-plate of a sewing-machine which holds the cloth 
down to the feed -plate. 

Pre*ss-gang, sb. 1693. [f. Press sb* or 
v. 1 + Gang sb.) A body of men employed, 
under the command of an officer, to press men 
for service in the army or navy. Hence Pre’aa- 
gang v. trans. and intr. -* Press v , a 
Pressing, ppl. a. 1591. [f. Press r.l + 
-ING *.] That presses, in the senses of the verb ; 
esp. calling for immediate attention, urgent, 
b. Of a request, etc., expressed with an earnest 
desire for compliance ; also of the person, per- 
sistent, importunate 1705. 

Discharging the most p. and crying debts *6x6. b. 
My Mother . . is very p. with me to marry Stbels. A 
p, summons 1855. Hence Pre'saing-ly adv^ -ness. 
Presslon (pre’Jhn). Now rare. 1661. [a. F., 
ad. L. press ionem, t premere : see PRESS v. l \ 
x. The action of pressing; pressure. Sometimes 
applied spec, to a particular pressure used in 
massage, ta. In the Cartesian physics 1 Pres- 
sure or impulse communicated to and propa- 
gated through a fluid medium -1756. 

Presairoster (pretiip-sUx). 1840. [ad. F. 
pressirostre (Cuvier), ad. mod.L. pressirostris 
adj., f. L. pressus pressed + rostrum beak, bill.] 
Omith. A bird of the Pnssirostres of Cuvier, 
now included in the Charadriomorphm or plover- 


press-work 

snipe group. So Preeelrowtral a. having tb# 
characteristics of the Pressirostres. 

Presslve (pre*siv), a. 161 9. [ad. obs. F. 
pressif, -itmf see Press v . 1 and -ivk .1 fx. 
Pressing, oppressive, rare. -1623. a. Cnarao- 
terized by pressure 1822. 

Pre*8smaxL 1598, [f. Press sb. 1 + Man 
sb.) x. A man who operates a printing-press ; 
esp. a hand-press printer. a. One who writes 
or reports for the press ; a reporter, journalist 
1859. 8* In shoemaking : A workman who 

stamps out the soMeather for boots or shoes 
with a press 1895. 

Prcas-xnarlL 180a. [Press jA 1 IV.] In 
libraries, a mark or number written or stamped 
in or on each book, and also given in the library 
catalogue, specifying the room, shell, etc., 
where the book is kept. Hence as vb. 
Press-money, tpre-st-momey. Now 
only Hist, late ME. [orig. prest-money, (. 
Prest sb. + Monet.] • Prest sb. x, 3, 4. 
Pressor (pre*s£i), a. X&90. [Agent-n. in L. 
form from premere to press, used attrib.] Phys. 
That presses; stimulating, exciting. 

P. nerves, nerves whose stimulation increases 
activity of vaso- motor centres 1890. 

Press-room. 1683. [f. Press + Room 
sb. ] 1. The room in a printing-office in which 
the presses stand, and where the printing is 
done. a. A room in which a press of any kind 
is kept 1696. 

Pressure (pre’Jiiii, pre-joi). late ME. [a. 
obs, ¥., ad. L. pressures , f. press-, ppl. stem of 
premere to press; see -ure.J I. x. The action 
or fact of pressing; the fact or condition of 
being pressed (see Press v. 1 ); compression, 
squeezing, crushing, etc. 1601. a. Physics. The 
force exerted by one body on another by its 
weight, or by the continued application of power, 
viewed as a measurable quantity, the amount 
being expressed by the weight upon a unit area 
1660. b. PAectr. * That which causes or tends 
to cause an electric current' (Trotter) 1889. 
f3. The mark, form, or character impressed ; 
impression, stamp, image -1809. 

1. The soft p. of a melting kisse 1609. a. Absolute 
the total p. (of steam, etc.), found by adding the 
amount of the atmospheric p. to that indicated by 
the ordinary steam-gauge (which shows the relative 
' orp. above that of the atmosphere). Centre e/p . : 

1 Centre, P. of the atmosphere ; The weight or 
p. of the atmosphere is about 15 lbs. in every square 
inch Huxley. 3. Ham/. 1. v. 100, in. ii. »t. 

IL 1. The condition of being painfully op- 
pressed in body or mind ; affliction, oppression, 
late ME. 'fa. The action of political or eco- 
nomic burdens ; a heavy charge ; the condition 
of being weighed down by these -1719. b. A 
state of trouble or embarrassment ; pi. straits 
1648. c. Urgency of affairs 1845. 8* The ac- 

tion of anything that influences the mind or 
will : constraining influence 1625. 
x. In presure and in paine My joyes ihy preccptoa 

S ’ve 1 j86. The p. of grief 1794. tb, A period of 
lancial p. x868. C. Writing hastily and under p. 
1885. 3. His virtue, such as it was, could not stand 

the p. ot occasion 1791. 

Phrases. High p. orig, A p. higher than that of the 
atmosphere, but now only a relative term without 
any absolute limits 1 esp. in ref. to compound engines 
in which the steam Is used at different pressures in 
the different cylinders; mostly attrib., as in high-/, 
engine , steam, etc. b. transf. of speed, week, busi- 
ness, etc., and In Path., as a high-p , pulse. c. In 
Meteorol. said of a dense condition of the atmosphere 
over a certain region, as in high-pressure area, 
system (of winds). So low p. 

Comb, p.-button. a 4 button* or ttnd, by pressing 
which a spring is liberated or nn electric Dell rung; 
-gauge, -gage, an instrument for showing the p. of 
an elastic agent, as steam or gas ; also, one for show* 
ing the p. in a cannon or fire-arm at the instant e! 
explosion of the charge; -pafalyaia, paralysis 
caused by tx on part of the brain ; -pipe, the pipe ef 
the p -gauge of a steam-engine. 

Pre-ss- warrant. Now Hist. 16 88. [f. 
Press Warrant sb.) A warrant giving 
authority to impress men for the senrloe of the 
army or navy. 

F rt 'aa w orfc. 1771. [f. Press sb.* + Woe ft 
sb.) x. The work and management of a print- 
ing-press ; the printing off on paper, etc., of 
what has been * composed* or set up In type; 
the work so turned out, esp. from the point of 
view of its quality, a. Literary work done for 


(wan), a (pass), on (loud), v (cut), g (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), si (/, eye). $ (Fr. e&u dt vie), i (sft). i (Psych#). 9 (what), I (get). 
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the pros* 1888. 3. Pottery. The making of ware 
Iw pressing the day into moulds 1839. 

Pre-ss-yard. Obs. exc. Hist, 1654. [f. 
Press v. 1 I. x b + Yard.1 Name of a yard or 
court of old Newgate Prison, in which the tor- 
ture of peine forte et dure (Peine) is supposed 
to have ori g. been carried out ; and from which, 
later, prisoners started for the place of execution, 
tPrest, sb. late ME. [a. OF., mod.F .frit, 
a loan, etc.; vbl. sb. £ OF. piaster , mod.F. 
priter Prest v. 1 ] 1. An advance of money, a 
loan; esp. one made to the sovereign in an 
emergency ; a forced loan ; a grant, gift, be- 
quest -1643. 9. A charge, duty, or impost ; a 

deduction made from or in connexion with any 
payment -1548. 3. A payment or wages in 

advance -1657. 4. esp. Earnest-money paid to 

a sailor or soldier on enlistment -1588. 5. An 

enlistment of soldiers or sailors -160a. 0. In 

P*' n* a prest or loan ; in advance ; on account ; 
as earnest-money -1603. 

Comb, p .-warrant, a warrant for paying prest 
money. 

tPrest, a. and adv . ME. [a. OF., mod.F. 
prtt : — late or pop. L, prsestus ready, f. earlier 
L . prxsto ( prxstu ) adv., near at hand; peril, 
contr. from +prxsito, f. prx before + abl. or dat. 
of situs placed ; or from +prxsitu, l prx + situ, 
abl. ot situs situation.] A. adj. 1, Ready; at 
hand; prepared -1697. 9. Ready in mind, 

disposition, or will; willing; prompt, eager* 
keen -1697. b. Alert, sprightly, brisk -1573. 
3. Close at hand —1589. B. adv , Readily, 
quickly 1558. Hence tPre*at-ly adv . 

A. t. A huge Nauy p. at all E&sayea 1635. a. Every 
Knight is . . P. for their Country’s Honour Deyden. 

+ Prest, t-.l 1539. [a. OF. prtster, mod.F. 
priter to lend, pay in advance, etc. ; — L. prx- 
stare ; f. prx before + stare to stand. J 1 . trans. 
To lend (money! ; to advance on loan -1561. 
9. To advance (money) on account of work to 
be done or not yet completed -1586. 
tPrest, v.* 1513. [f. Prest **.] 1. trans . 
To hire the services of (a person) or the use of 
(a ship, etc.) by part-payment in advance -1545. 
a. esp. To engage (men) for military service on 
land or sea by giving part-payment or earnest- 
money in advance ; to enlist, levy (generally) ; 
to press -1600. 

Pre stable, a. Sc. Now rare. 1650. [a. 
obs. F., (mod.F. pritable), f. prtster ; see Prest 
v. 1 and -able.] Capable of being paid or ad- 
vanced; capable of being performed or dis- 
charged. 

To off or my fortune so far as it was p. to make 
good all claims upon Baliantyne & Co. Scott. 

Prestate ( prest* t), v. 1880. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. frxstare to stand before, vouch for, an- 
swer lor; see Pe«st v, 1 and -ate 8 .] Rom. 
Law. trans. To undertake, take upon oneself, 
become responsible for , to furnish, manifest. 
Prestatloa (prest?' -Jon). 1473. [a. F., ad. L. 
prxstationem , f. prxstare ; see Prest v. 1 , Pre- 
STATK.] The action of paying, in money or ser- 
vice, what is due by law or custom, or feudally ; 
a payment or the performance of a service so 
imposed or exacted ; also, the performance of 
something promised. 

fPre*«ter. late ME. [a. L., a. Gr. n ptjtrrffp, 
f. mfsvpdvai, w pfav (root pra- ) to burn, also to 
inflate.] 1. A serpent, the bite of which was 
fabled to cause death by swelling -1847. 9. 

A burning or scorching whirlwind *1797. 
Pre-ater Jo*ho. [ME. I*rcstre Johan , a. 
OF, Orestre Jshan, mod.F. frit re- Jean, mcd.L. 
presbyter Iokannes 1 Priest John ’.] The name 
given in the Middle Ages to an alleged Christian 
priest and king, orig. supposed to reign in the 
extreme Orient, but generally identified later 
with the king of Ethiopia or Abyssinia. 

(I Pre-sternum, preeste-mum. 1828. [Prk- 
A. II. b.] 1. Entom . - Prosternum. a. 

Comp. Anat. The front part of the sternum ; the 
part corresponding to the first segment of the 
human sternum 1872. Hence Pre-ste*rnal a. 
of or pertaining to the pre-sternum, as pre- 
sternal bone , region, etc. 

Prestidigitator (prrstljdi-dgiunw). Also 
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+ 1 ateur , L. -ator agent-suffix. ] One who prac- 
tises sleight of band or legerdemain ; a juggler, 
a conjurer; hence fig. a juggler with words, a 
trickster. So Prestidigitation (pre«d l did*it**- 
Jon), sleight of hand, legerdemain. 

Prestige (prestr 3 ). 1656. [a. F., ad. L. 
prxstigium a delusion, illusion, usu. in pi. 
prxstigix juggler's tricks, for *pmtrigium, f. 
prxstrinrere to bind fast {prx stringers oculos 
to blindfold ; hence, to dazzle the eyes) ; see 
Perstringe.] fi. An illusion; a conjuring 
trick; a deception, an imposture. Usu. pi. 
-1881. 2. transf. Blinding or dazzling influence; 
‘magic glamour; influence or reputation de- 
rived from previous character, achievements, or 
success 1829. 

a Such fo thep. of broad cloth 1845. 

Prestigia-tion. Now rare. 1540. IT. late L. 
prxstigiare (f. prxstigium : seeprec.)] Theprac- 

~~ ’ * ing. 

1014. la.L. 

prxstigiator ; see prec. ] A juggler ; a conjurer ; 
fa cheat. 

v .. ,, Now rare. 
1546. [ad. late L. prxstigiosus, f. prxstigium 
Prestige +-ors.] Practising juggling or leger- 
demain ; cheating ; deceptive, illusory. Hence 
Presti'gloua-ly adv., -ness. 


rice of juggling, sorcery, or magic ; conjurii 
Prestigiatar (presti-d 3 y't2j). 1614. [a, 
‘rxstigiator\ seeprec.] A juggler; 
a cheat. 

Prestigious (presti-d.^w), a. ] 

546. [ad. late L. prxstigiosus, f. 

‘restige +-OUS.] Practising juggli] 
emain ; cheating ; deceptive, illuso 
TeBti*glous-ly adv., -ness. 

[] Prestissimo (prest* Winn), a. t adv., sb . 
1724. [It., superL of presto adj. and adv.; set 

Presto. ] Mus. A direction : Vi ry quick ; very 
fast ; as sb. a very quick piece o.* movement. 

Prest-money^earlier form of Press-money. 
|| Presto (pre-sto), «.l, adv. 1, sb. 1 1683. [It, 
- quick, quickly {tempo presto quick time) 
: — late L. prxstus ; see Prest a .] Mus. A. adj. 
or adv. A direction ; In quick time, fast B. sb. 
A movement or piece in quick time 1869. 
Presto (pre-sh?), adv a.2, j£.2 [*. 

It ; the same word as prec.] A. adv . (interj.) 
Quickly, immediately, at once; used by con- 
jurers and jugglers in various phrases of com- 
mand, esp. P., begone. Hey p., pass, etc.; hence, 
" immediately, instanter. Also interjectionally. 
B. sb. An exclam, of 4 presto I* 1622. C. adj. or 
attrib. At hand, in readiness ; active, ready, 
quick, instantaneous ; of the nature of a magical 
transformation ; juggling 1644. 

A. Putin your money.. ;P. begone— Tis here agen 
Swift. Hence Pre'Eto v. trans. to coiyure. 

Presume (prfziii-m), v. late ME. [a. F. 
prlsumer, or ad. L. prxsumere to anticipate, 
assume, suppose, f. prx Pre- A. I. z +sumere 
to take.] +1. trans. To take possession of 
without right ; to usurp, late ME. only. a. To 
take upon oneself, undertake without adequate 
authority or permission ; to venture upon, late 
ME. b. with inf. To take the liberty; to ven- 
ture, dare (to do something). late ME. *f8* 
trans . (with inf. or cl.) To profess, pretend 
-165a. 4. To assume or take for granted ; to 

presuppose ; to count upon. spec, in Law ; To 
take as proved until evidence to the contrary is 
forthcoming, late ME. 5. intr. To act on tho 
assumption of right or permission ; to be pre- 
sumptuous, take liberties. Often p. on, upon 
(t of ) : to act presumptuously on the strength 
of; also in neutral sense, to take advantage 
of. late ME. 6. To press forward presump- 
tuously ; to aspire presumptuously ; to presume 
to go. Now rare or Obs . late ME. 7. P. on, 
upon (t of) : to rely upon, count upon, take for 
granted ; to look for. Now rare or Obs. 1586. 

a. Hope* of excellence which I once presume^ and 
never have attained Johnson, b. Know then thy- 
self, p. not God to scan Pore. a. At any time beyond 
the first seven years they might fairly p. him dead 
1805. 5. To take no care, is to p. upon providence 

1708. 6. Up led by thee. Into the Heaven of 

Heavens I have presumed, An earthly guest Milt. 
7. How uncertain our lives are, and how little to be 
presumed of Parra. Hence PresuTn&ble a. proba- 
ble, likely; to be counted on beforehand; Pre- 
■u'mably adv. Preeu'medly adv. Prosumer, 
a presumptuous person t one who assumes something 
without prooC Preeu'mingly adv. presumptuously. 

Presumption (prfztvmPjbn). [ME. a. OF. 
presumption, presompeion, ad. L. prx sumption -, 
f. prxsumere to Presume.] fx. Seizure and 
occupation without right ; usurpation (of an 
office), rare. -x8xa 9. The taking upon one- 
self of tyore than is warranted ; forward or over* 
confident opinion or conduct ; arrogance, pride, 
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effrontery, assurance ME. 3. The taking of 
something for granted ; also, that which is pre- 
sumed ; assumption, assumed probability, sup- 
position, expectation ME. b. spec, in Law. 
(See quota.) 1596. 4. A ground far presuming 

or believing ; presumptive evidence X586. 

s. God smote him there because of his presump. 
don, so that he dyed there bcayde the Arke of God 
Covekdale s Sam. vL 7. 3. The..p, that a rela- 

tively late text is likely to be a relatively corrupt text 
x88i. b. P. of fact (Law), the inference of a fact 
not certainly known, from known facts. P. ef law, 
(a) the assumption of the truth of anything until the 
contrary is proved 1 ( 3 ) an inference established by 
the law as universally applicable to certain circum- 
stances, 4. There seems strong internal p. against 
the authenticity of these epistles *838. 

Presumptive (prfzzrmPtiv), a. 1561. [a. F. 
prdsomptif, -ive, ad. late L. prxsumptivus, t 
prxsumpt prxsumere to PRESUME ; see -IVE.] 
x. » next x. Now rare or Obs. 1609. •• 

Giving reasonable grounds for presumption or 
belief 1561, 3. Based on presumption; pre- 

sumed, inferred 1628. 

a. This is strong p. evidence, but we have positive 
proof— the evidence of our own senses Dickbns. 3. 
Heirp . : see Heir sb. 1. Hence Preau*mptively ado. 

Presumptuous (prto*m p ti»2s), a. ME. 

[a. OF. presuntuex , presumptuous, mod.F. prf- 
somptueux, ad. L. prxsumptuosus, late var. of 
the regular prxsumptiosusA x. Characterized by 
presumption; unduly confident; arrogant, pre- 
suming ; forward, impertinent. +9. » Pre- 
sumptive a. rare . -1653. 

s. A mouth speakynge p. thinges Coykkdals Dan. 
vii. 90. That glorious, that p. thing, call’d man 
1635. No less brave in action than p. in conduct 
1777. Hence Presumptuous* ly adv., -neee. 
Presupposal (pm#p<?u*zal). Now rare. 
1589- [*■ next + -AL.] A presupposition. 
Presuppose (pna£pd*-z), v. late ME. [a. 
F. prisupposer, after med.L. prxsupponere ; see 
Pre- A. I. 1 and Suppose v.] i. trans. Of a 
person : To suppose, lay down, or postulate 
beforehand ; hence, to assume to start with ; to 
presume, a. To suppose beforehand or a priori 
I 53°- 8* Of a thing : To involve or imply as 

an antecedent 1526. 4. pass, (from 1 or 3). 

To be implied or involved as something pre- 
viously or already present or in existence. For- 
merly with to. 1526. 

1. Pro-supposing such a desire to please 1809. a. 
Men of corrupted minds p. that honesty groweth out 
of simplicity of manners Bacon. 3. An effect pre- 
supposes a cause 1877. 

Presupposition (prftrpdzrjan). 1533. [ad. 
med.L. prxsuppositionem, f. prxsupponere \ L 
frx Pre- A. 1. x + supponert to Suppose.] i. 
The action or an act of presupposing ; a sup- 
position antecedent to knowledge. a. That 
which is presupposed ; a supposition, notion, 
or idea assumed as a basis of argument, actioH| 
etc. ; a preliminary assumption 1579. 

|| Presystole (prisi-sun*). 1884. [mod.L., 
f. Pre- B. I. x + Systole.] Physiol. The in- 
terval immediately preceding the systole^ So 
Presysto’lic a. 

Pretaxation (p«tseks£i*Jbn). Hist . Also 
pr*e% X769. [ad. med.L. * prxtaxationem , f. 
mecLL. frxtaxare to count beforehand; see 
Pre- A. I. 9 and Taxation.] The action of 
giving a vote before others j prior election. 
Pretemporal (pr*-), a. (sb.) 1866. [ad. 
mod.L. prxtemporalis ; see Pre- B. II. and 
Temporal.] Situated in front of the temporal 
region of the skull ; applied to a muscle. Also 
ellipt. as sb. 

Pretence (prAe-ns). late ME. Also (now 
U.S.) pretense. [— AF. pretensse, ad, med.L* 
*prxtensa vbl. sb., f. prxtensus for class. L, 
prxtentus, pa. pple. of prxtendere ; see Pre- 
tend. The sp. pretense is now usual In the 
U.S,; ct defense ,J 1. The putting forth of a 
claim ; a claim. Now rare . b. Her. In p., 
borne on an inescutcheon to indicate a preten- 
sion or claim, e. g. that of a husband to the 
estates of bis wife. JBscutcheon of p., such an 
inescutcheon. 1569. a, The putting forth of a 
claim to merit, dignity, etc. ; pretension, pro- 
fession; ostentation, display X52& ts* An ex- 
pressed intention, purpose, or design ; an in- 
tending or purposing; the end purposed -1783. 
b* esp. A false or hypocritical pr ofes s io n or 
pretension X543. 4. A profession of purpose f 
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esp. a pretext, a cloak 1538. 5. A (false or mis- 
leading) assertion, allegation, or statement as 
to fact 1608. b. Make-believe, as in children’s 
play 1863. 0. The assertion of a ground, cause, 
or reason for any action ; an alleged ground or 
reason, a plea ; now usu., a trivial, groundless, 
or fallacious plea or reason, a pretext 1560. 

I. Spirits that in our just pretenses arm'd Fell with 

us from on high Milt. a. Persons. .who yet make 
great pretences to religion 27*9. 3. b. How often do 
we see p. cultivated in proportion as virtue is 
neglected 1763. 4. He had some other object— this 

is all a p. 1845. 5. The p. is that the noble is of un- 

broken descent from the Norman... But the fact is 
otherwise. Embrson. b. This is a fairy tale and all 
fun and p. Kingsley. 6. And ring for the servants 
on the smallest pretense 1 880. 

Pretenced, pretensed (-e*nst), ppl . a. 
late ME. [orig. f retensed , f. L. prxtensus + 
-ed 1 2.] 1. — Pretended x. arch. fa. 

Intended, purposed, designed -1596. Hence 
Prete'ncedly, prete*nsedly adv. rare. 

Pretend 7prAe*nd), v. late ME. fad. L. 
frx tend ere $8 stretch forth, etc., f. prz t Pre- A. 
+ tendere to stretch, extend. Tend.] L +1. 
trans. To stretch, or hold (something) before, 
in front of, or over a person or thingje. g. as a 
covering or defence) -1670. fa. To proffer, 
present ; to bring (a charge, an action at law) 
-1690. 8* +a- rejl. To put oneself forward in 

some character; to profess or claim (with inf. 
or compl.) -1680. b. Without reft, pron., in 
same sense as a ; whence : To put forth an 
assertion or statement (expressed by an inf.) 
about oneself; now usu., to feign to be or do 
something. (A leading mod. sense.) late ME. 
c. To feign in play; to make believe 1865. 4. 

trans. To give oneself out as having (some- 
thing) ; now always. To profess falsely, to feign 
(some quality). Now rare, late ME. +b. esp. 
To claim to have (a right, title, power, etc.) ; 
to claim -178 f. +5. To put forth or lay a claim 
to (a thing) ; to claim -1761. f6. To put for- 

ward as a reason or excuse ; to use as a pretext 
-1776. 7. To allege ; now esp. to allege or de- 

clare with intent to deceive. (A leading current 
sense.) 1610. +8. To intend, purpose, design, 
plan -1728. g. To aspire to ; to take upon one ; 
to venture, presume ; to attempt, endeavour, 
try. Const, with inf. 1482. +10. To portend, 

presage, foreshow -1634. fix. To indicate, 
signify, import, mean -1639. 

3. a. Poor, petty, pitiful persons, who pretended 
themselves princes 1660. b. He was ignorant, or at 
least pretended to be so Fielding. 4. The enchan- 
tress then related.. how she pretended illness 185a 
5. As both the archbishops pietended to sit on his 
right hand, this question of precedency begat a con. 
troveny between them Hume. 7. Pretending that 
he was sickly 161a, To p. difficulties and incon- 
sistencies Berkeley. . 8. Women when they be most 
pleasaunt, p. most mischiefe 1579. 9. The people 

offered to fire at them, if they pretended to go for- 
ward Dr Fok. 

II. intr. (from prec. senses.) +1. To stretch 

forward ; to move or go forward ; to extend, 
tend ; to make for -1650. 2. To p. to. fa. To 

aspire to. aim at ; to be a suitor or candidate 
for -1672. b. spec . [ — F. prllendre d.] To 
make suit for, try to win in marriage. Now rare. 
1650. c. To lay claim to 1647. d. To claim or 
profess to have ; to affect 1659. fe. To make 
pretensions on behalf of -1670. 3. To make 

f ietcnce ; to make believe ; to feign 1526, b. 
n imagination or play : absol. of I. 9 c. 

». Who pretendeth to god, God attemlelh to bym 
Caxton. a a. When that my friend pretendeth to a 
place, I quit my interest, and leave it free G. Her- 
bert, b. He might p. surely to his kinswoman’s 
hand Thackeray. C. Yet they pretended to no 
Share of the Spoil 1683. d. People who p. to super- 
natural wisdom 1868. 3. Weak to perform, though 

mighty to p. Cowpkk. b. Let ’ s p.. a child's game of 
* make-believe ’. Hence Pretendingly adv. 
Pretendant, -ent (prAcndant, -ent), sb. 
and a. 1594. [a. F. fritendant , f. pritendre 

Pretend v.J A. sb. A claimant; esp. to a 
throne. Now rare. 1600. b. A mere pretender 
1826. 9. A suitor : a. at law : b. a wooer 1652. 

•(■B. adj. That claims to be (somebody) ; of or 
pertaining to a claimant -1690. 

Prete*nded, ppl. a. 1461. [f. Pretend v. 
+ -ED *.] 1. Alleged, asserted ; claimed to be 

such. a. Reputed, so-called 1461. b. Applied 
to things of which the speaker does not admit 
the existence, reality, or validity 1500. c. Pro- 


fessed falsely or insincerely 1643. *• Hence, 

Fictitious, counterfeit, feigned 1727. •f-g. In- 

tended, designed, purposed, proposed -X703. 

1. a. One Isaac Bickerstaff, a P. Esquire Steels. 

a. An open foe may prove a curse. But a p. friend Is 
worse Gay. Hence Prete'ndedly adv . 

Pretender (prAe'ndaj). 161a. [/.Pretend 
v. + -er 1 .] x. One who puts forth a claim, or 
who aims at something ; a claimant, candidate, 
aspirant; now, one who makes baseless pre- 
tensions 1622. tb. A suitor, wooer -1728. c. 
A claimant to a throne or the office of a ruler ; 
orig. in a neutral sense, but now always applied 
to a claimant who is held to have no just title 
1697. 9. One who .makes a profession, show, or 
assertion, esp on inadequate grounds, or with 
intent to deceive; a deceiver, charlatan 1631. 

I. C. The Old and the young P. (Eng. Hist.), the 
designation of the son and grandson of James 11 of 
England, who successively asserted their claim to 
the British throne against the house of Hanover, a. 
To distinguish the p. in medicine from the true 
physician 1871. Hence Prete*ndership t the posi- 
tion or character of a p 

Pretension (prAe*nJon). Also + -tion. 
1600. [app. ad. med.L. prxtensio, l.prxtendere, 
also med. I .. prxtentio.] The action of pretend- 
ing. 1. An allegation or assertion the truth of 
which is not proved or admitted ; hence, a pre- 
text, pretence 1609. 9. The assertion of a claim 
as of right ; a claim put forth, a demand 1600. 

b. A rightful claim, a title 1710. 3. The claim 

that one is or has something ; profession. Also 
of things. Const, to. 1662. b. Pretentiousness, 
ostentation 1727. +4. An intention, a design ; 

aim, aspiration -1782. 

1. Miss Bird . .declares all the viands of Japan to be 
uneatable — a staggering p. 1894. a. Ecclesiastical 
pretensions were still formidable under the Tudors 
Froudk. 3. I.. have little or no Pretensions to 
Beauty 1718. b. Good without noise, without p- 
great Pope. 

Pretentious (prAe-nJas), a. 1845. [ad. F. 
pritentieux, ad. L. *prxtentiosus, f.prseieniionem 
PRETENSION ; see -IOUS.] Full of pretension ; 
making claim to great merit or importance, esp. 
when unwarranted ; showy, ostentatious. Hence 
Prete ntioua-ly adv., -ness. 
fPre-ter, a. (sb.) 1530. [The contraction 

prxter for prxteritum preterite, in prctcrperfect , 
etc., prefixed in the same way to tense , and at 
length treated as a separate word.] A. adj. 
Gram. — Preterite, past -1747. B. sb. a. 
ellipt. for p. tense, b. Past time, the past. -1675. 

Preter-, prseter- (prftai), prefix . The L. 
adv. and prep, prseter past, by, beyond, above, 
more than ; in addition to, besides ; compara- 
tive of frx before, — further forward. 

s. In Latin prseter adv. was prefixed only to verbs 
and their derivative sbs. and adjs., as prmterirt to 
go or pass by, etc., whence preterite , preterit ion, etc. 
a. In Scholastic Latin, adjs. began to be formed from 
L. phrases with prseter prep. +sb., e.g .prmtematura- 
its, f<om Prseter naturam beyond or outside nature. 
From these adjs., ad vs. and nouns of quality, as jre- 
tematurally , pretematuradism , are always possible. 

I Preterhuman (prAaihiwmln), a. 1811. 
[f. Preter- + Human.] Beyond or outside of 
what is human ; often superhuman. 
Pre:terimpeTfect,«.(ji.) Now rare. 1530. 
[ad. L. prxteritum imperfectum ; see Preter 
and Imperfect.] Gram . -■ Imperfect II. x. 
Also absol. as sb. 

Preterist (pre*t£rist), sb. (a.) Also prse-. 
1843. [f. Preter + -ist.] Theot. One who 

holds that the prophecies of the Apocalypse 
have been already fulfilled. 

Preterite, -it (preterit), a. (sb.) ME. [ad. 
L. prxteritus gone by, past, pa. pple. of prx- 
terire, f. prxtet PRETER- + ire to go.] A. adj. 
1. »= Past a. II. x. 9 . Gram, Expressing past 
action or state ; past ; mp. tense, p. participle. 

1. Things and persons as thoroughly p. as Romulus 
or Numa Lowell. 

B. sb, [the adj. used ellipt.] fx. Past time, 
the past ; also pi. past times or events, rare. 
late ME. only. a. Gram, mm Preterite tense 
1330. Hence Prcterlteness, the state or con- 
dition of being past. 

Pre*terite-pre*eent, a. (sb.) 1874. [ad. 

mod.L. prxterito-prxsens, neut pi. prmsentia, 
f, prxteritus Preterite + prmsens Present. J 
Gram. Applied to verbs of which the tense now 
used as present was orig. a preterite (or to 
this tense) ; e. g. can, may, must , shall, will. 


Preteritkm (prAari-Jbn). Alsopr®-. 1609. 
[ad. late L. prxteritionem a passing over, £ 
prxterire to go by, pass. ] tx . Passing by, pas- 
sage (of time) -1647. a. The action of passing 
over or fact of being passed by or over, without 
notice ; omission, neglect ; with a and pi. an 
instance of this 1609. 3. Rhet. A figure by 

which summary mention is made of a thing, in 
professing to omit it 16x9. 4, Theol. The pass- 
ing over of the non-elect ; non-election to salva- 
tion 1621. 5. Rom. Law. The omission by a 

testator to mention in his will one of his children 
or natural heirs 1792. 

Preteritive (prfte'ritiv), a. rare. X885. [f. 
L. prxterit prmterirt ; cf. Preterite and 
-ivk.J Gram. Used only in the preterite forms 
1847 ; A present « next 1885. 
Pretento-present (prAeTitypre-rSnt), a. 
- Preterite-present. 

Preterlabent (prAail/i*b£nt),«. rare. Also 
prater-, 1670. [ad. L, prmterlubentem , -labi to 
glide or flow by. J Gliding or flowing past. 

Pretermission (prftaimrjan). Also prse- 
ter-. 1583. [ad. L. prxtermissionem , f. prxter- 
mittere (see next).] x. The passing over, over- 
looking, or disregarding of anything ; omission 
of anything. 9. Ceasing to do something (lor a 
time); leaving off the practice of anything 1677. 
3. Rhet. = Pketerition 3. 1797. 4. Rom. 

Law. ■= Prkterition 5. 1795. 

Pretermit (prAwmin), v. Also prseter-. 
IS 1 3. [ad. L. prmtermittere , f. prxter Preter- 
+ mittere to let go, send.] 1. trans. To leave 
out of a narrative ; to omit 1538. b. Rom. Law. 
To omit mention of (a descendant or natural 
heir) in a will 1875. 9. To allow to pass with- 
out notice ; to overlook intentionally 1542. 3. 

To fail to do; to leave undone, neglect, omit 
1513. 4- To neglect to avail oneself of (time 

or opportunity) ; to miss, lose. Now rare. 1538L 
5. To leave off for the time or for a time ; trron ., 
to leave off, cease 1828. 

1. Tho recitall whereof I d. for breuitie 1598. 3. 

Some customs .. have been fortunately pre term it ted 
Stevenson. Hence Pretermi*ttently adv., erron. 
for Intermittently. 

Preternatural (prAainartiuril, -tJarAl), a* 
Also prater-. 1580. [ad. med.L. prxtematu - 
ralis, f. L. phr. prxter naturam ; sec Preter-.] 
That is out of the ordinary course of nature ; 
beyond, surpassing, or differing from what is 
natural; non-natural ; formerly — abnormal, ex- 
ceptional, unusual; sometimes • Unnatuhau 
b. Used as — Supernatural 1774. 

A preternatural 1 , or supernatural ominous worke of 
Gcx I 1580. Mrs. Transome. .seemed to bear and see 
wliat they said' and did with jl acuteness Gao. Eliot. 
b. P. impressions are sometimes communicated to 
119 for wise purposes 1829. Hence Pretem&*tural- 
ness, p. quality. Preterna*turally suiv. 

Pretenia* turalism. 1834. [£. prec. + 

-ism.] x. The character of being preternatural; 
that which is preternatural; with a and pi. a 
preternatural occurrence. 9. A recognition of 
the preternatural ; a system or doctrine of tho 
preternatural 1864. 
s. A religion of p. is doomed M. Arnold. 

Preterperfect (prAwp5'jfckt\<*. (sb.) 1534. 
[ad. late L. prxteritum perfectum ' complete 
past ', with contraction ; sec Ureter and Per- 
fect.] Gram • Past perfect ; applied to a tense 
which indicates a past or completed state or ac- 
tion. Also as Now rare or Obs. 

Pre terplupe*rfect, a. (sb.) 1530. [ad. late 
L. prxteritum plusauampcrfectum \ see PRETER 
ana Pluperfect.] x. Gram. ~ Pluperfect 
a. x. Also ellipt. as sb. Now rare or Obs. 9, 
gen. ox allusively. More than pluperfect ( super- 
latively perfect. (Chiefly joe.) 1599. 

Pretext (prPtekst), sb. 1513. [ad. L . prm- 
text us outward display, f. ppl. stem of prxtexere 
to cloak, disguise, pretend. Formerly stressed 
prete m xt .] That wnich is put forward to cover 
the real purpose or object ; the ostensible reason 
or motive or action ; an excuse, specious plea. 

Publick benefit would soon become the p., and per- 
fidy and murder tbe end Busies. 

Pretext (prfte-kst), v. 160 6 . [a. F. prd- 
texler to take as a pretext, f. prltesete Pretext 
sb.] trans. To use or assign as a pretext; to 
allege as an excuse ; to pretend. Also absol. 
Pretone (prPtJun). 1864. [f. Prr- B. + 


m (man), a (pass), an (lwd). v (cut). f (Fr. ch*f). o (evff). si {I, eye). $ (Fr. can d, vie), i /(P»ych*). g (what). 



PRETTIFY 


1579 


PREVENT 


Tons.] Phonology. The syllable or vowel pre- 
ceding the stressed or tonic syllable. So Pro- 
to' nic a. coming immediately before the stressed 
or tonic syllable. 

Prettify (pri*tifoi), v. colloq . 1850. [£. 

Pretty a. + -fy .1 irons . To make pretty ; to 
represent prettily In a painting or writing. 
Prettily (pri-tili), adv. late ME. [f. Pretty 
o. + -LY*.J In a pretty manner, ti. Cleverly, 
ingeniously ; aptly -1776. a. In a way that 

E leases the eye, ear, or aesthetic sense; * nicely 
Lte ME. T3* Considerably, fairly -1826. 

1. 1 find how p. this cunning Lord can be partial 
and dissemble it in this case Pepys. a Eat, ask , 
bthavt p. (nursery language). 3. 1 . .had an ear that 
served me p. Byron. 

Prettiness (prrtinAs). 153a [f. next + 
-NESS.J The quality of being pretty. 1. Beauty 
of a slight, diminutive, dainty, or childish kind, 
without stateliness. ta. Pleasantness, agree- 
ableness -1658. 3. With a and pi. That which 
is pretty ; a pretty act, thing, feature, etc. 1649. 
4. Affected or trivial beauty of expression, 
style, or execution in literature or art. Also, an 
instance of this. 1660. 

1. The feeble p. of Worcester Chapel 1874. a. 
Haml. \\. v. 189. 4. He.. uttered a thousand pretti- 
nesses in the way ot compliment Smollett. 

Pretty (pri*ti), a. ( sb .) [OE. prettir, {. 
prxtt trick, wile, craft : — WGer. *prn/ti- or 
*pratia. The prevailing pronunc. is (prrti), but 
(pru-ti) also is widely current.] ti. In OE. 
Cunning, crafty, artful, astute. H. From 15th c. 

1. a. Of persons : Clever, skilful; apt. Obs. or 
arch, late ME. b. Of things : Ingenious, artful, 
clever. Obs. or arch. 1440. a. A general epithet 
of admiration or appreciation, a. Of persons: 
Having the proper appearance, manners, or 
qualities of a man, etc. ; conventionally applied 
to soldiers : Brave, gallant, stout (chiefly Sc.). 
P. fellow, a fine fellow, a ‘swell’, a fop: com- 
mon in 18th c. Now arch, late ME. b. Of 
things : Fine, nice ; proper 1566. c. Used ironi- 
cally: cf. Fine a. III. t. 1538. 3. Beautiful in 

a slight, dainty, or diminutive way, as opp. to 
handsome ; usu. of women or children 1440. 
b. Of things : Pleasing to the eye. the ear, or 
the nesthetic sense 147a. c. Often conjoined 
with little ; see Little A. I. 3. late ME. 4. 
Considerable in number, quantity, or extent, as 
in a p. deal , -while , way , etc. Now arch, or dial. 
1485. tb. P. and (with another adj.) *= Pretty 
adv . x. -1633. 

x. a. ‘There goes tho prettiest fellow in the world ... 
for managing a jury' 171a. a. a. A p fellow— that is 
a flue dress'd man with little sense and a great deal of 
assurance Bay. He gaed out with other p. men in 
the Forty-five Scott, b. He has a p. wit Siieridan. 

C. A p. pass things are come to, when hussies like 
this are to be . . bepit‘i<*d Thackeray. 3. She was a 
very p. Woman, and is so still, only too fat 1722. 
While my little one. While my p. one, sleeps Tenny- 
son. b. She can have a prettier room at the Hook 
1888 4. The transfer of his commission, which 

brought a p. sum into his pocket Thackeray. Phr. 

A p. penny, a considerable sum. b. The weather. . 
was p. and warme 1633. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absol.) a. A pretty 
man, woman, or child ; a pretty one ; in phr. 
my p. / my pretties / 1599. b. A pretty thing ; 
an ornament 1882. c. The fluted or orna- 
mented part of a glass or tumbler 1890. d. The 
fairway of a golf course 1907. 

Pretty (pri’ti), adv. 1565. [The adj. in 
advb. use.] i. To a considerable extent ; fairly, 
moderately, tolerably ; rather. (Qualifying an 
adj. or udv.). a* Prettily. Now rare and 
illiterate . 1667. 

*. It is p. like a young Willow 1727. The other 
men.. lived p. much as they did i86r. Comb.: p.- 
behaved - prettily-behaved j -spoken « speaking 
prettily, colloq. 

Prettyiah(pri'tiiij), a. colloq . 1741. [-ish 1.] 

Somewhat pretty, rather pretty. 

Prettyism (priii,iz’in). 1806. [-ism.] 

Studied prettinoes of style or manner ; an in- 
stance of this. 

Pre’tty-pratty, a. and sb. 1875. [Redupl. 
of Pretty a.) A. adj. That overdoes the pretty; 
in which the aim at prettiness is overdone 1897. 
B. sb. [pi.) Pretty things; ornaments, knick- 
knacks 1875. 

|| Pretzel (prcts«l),bret*e!(bre‘ts^l), V.S. 
*879* [G. ; usu. taken as ad. med.L. brace l Ins 

6 (Ger. Kiln). § (Fr. juh). U (Ger. Miller)? 


a bracelet.] A crisp biscuit baked in the form 
of a knot and flavoured with salt ; used by Ger- 
mans as a relish with beer. 

|l Prefix (pr$), a. 1771. [F. late L. prodis."] 
Brave, valiant, gallant J chiefly in p. chevalier, 
gallant knight. 

Prevail (pr/V#l'l), v. [Late ME. prevaylle, 
vaile , ad. L. pmvalere to be very able, prevail 
(see Pre- ana Vail v.).] ti. intr. To become 
very strong; to increase in vigour or force 
(rare) -1755. a. To be superior in strength 
or influence; to have or gain the superiority 
or advantage; to gain the mastery or ascen- 
dancy; to be victorious. Const, against, over, 
ty. T upon. 1450. 3, To be effectual or effica- 

cious; to succeed, late ME. tb. Irani. To 
persuade, induce -1834. + 4 * ” Avail 

v . 2. -1584. tb. trans — Avail v . 3. -1593. 
tc. - Avail v. 5. Usu. nr/. -1681. 5. intr. To 
be 6r become the stronger, more wide-spread, 
or more frequent usage or feature ; to predomi- 
nate. (A weakening of sense a.) 1628. b. 
Hence, To be in general use or practice ; to be 
prevalent or current 1776. 

a Hell gates shall not ^ prevayle ageinste them 
1529. Great is truth, and it shall prevaile 1650. 3 

But why Prevailed not thy pure prayers? Tennyson. 
Phr. t To p. to (a thing) or to do (something), to 
succeed in doing, attaining, etc. (rare). To p. on , 
upon, fwith, to succeed in persuading, inducing, or 
influencing. 4 c. P. yourself of what occasion gives 
Drydbn. 5. Soon as the Evening Shades p., The 
Moon takes up the wondrous Tale Addison. b. 
Their way of thinking is far better than any other 
which now prevails in the world Jowktt. Hence 
Prevailing ppl. a, Prevailingly adv. in a pre- 
vailing manner or degree. 

Prevalence (pre -val£ns). 159a. [a. F. pre- 
valence, ad. med.L. pmvalcntia superior force, 
f. pmvalere to PREVAIL ; see -ence.] i. The 
fact or action of prevailing ; the having or ob- 
taining of predominance or mastery. Now rare . 
a. Effective force or power ; influence, weight ; 
efficacy ; prevailingness. Now rare . 1631. 3. 

The condition of being prevalent, or of general 
occurrence or existence ; common practice or 
acceptance. (The ordinary current sense.) 1713. 

1. The Anal p. of che good over the evil 1833. a. 
Example has great p., whether good or bad 1802. 3. 

The p. of ambition Steele. The steady p. of winds 
in the westerly quarter Burke. So Pre’V&lency 
(now rare), in all senses. 

Prevalent (pre*val5nt), a. 157 6. [ad. L. 
prxvalens , -entem, pnevalere ; see PREVAIL r.] 
X. Having great power or force; effective ; effi- 
cacious, potent. Now rare. 9. Having the 
superiority or ascendancy ; predominant, vic- 
torious. Now rare. 1614. 3. Most extensively 

used or practised ; generally accepted ; of fre- 
quent occurrence ; extensively existing ; in 
general use 1658. 

t. Ill-affected persons, who are so p. with His 
Majeslie 1642. Cider.. is also p. against the stone 
1676. a. The Puritans, though then p., did not think 
proper to dispute this great constitutional point Hume. 
3 The cholera was p. in that year 1870. Hence Pre- 
valently adv. 

Prevaricate (prtVarrik^t), v. 158a. [f. L. 
pmvancari to walk crookedly, hence, to deviate 
from the path of duty ; in eccl. L. to transgress, 
{.pm Pre- A. +varicare to straddle (1. varicus, 
f. varus bent, knock-kneed + -icus -ic) ; see 
-ate *.] I. intr. ti. To go aside from the right 
course, method, or mode of action ; to deviate, 
go astray, transgress -1681. a. To deviate from 
straightforwardness ; to act or speak evasively; 
to quibble, shuffle, equivocate 1631. fs. Law. 
a. To betray the cause of a client by collusion 
with an opponent. b. To undertake a matter 
falsely and deceitfully in order to defeat the 
object professed to be promoted. -1716. 

a. Do not hesitate nor p.i but answer faithfully and 
truly to every question 1 ask Fielding, 

H. trans. +1. To deviate from, transgress (a j 
* law \ etc.) -1604. fa. To turn (anything) from 
the straight course, application, or meaning ; to 
pervert -1705* . m 

a. He may not p. this duty of a judge Jer. Taylor. 
Prevarication (prfvgerik^-jan). late ME. 
[ad. L. preevaricationem ; see prec.] +1. Di- 
vergence from the right course, method, or 
mode of action -1701. +». Deviation from 

duty ; violation of trust ; corrupt action, esp. in 
a court of law -1741. tb* Law . See Prevari- 
cate v . 3, -17x0. 3. Avoidance of plain deal- 


ing ; evasion, quibbling, equivocation, double- 
dealing. deception 1655. 

s. That all Men do not die through the Death and 
P. of Adam 1701. a. P. is also used for a secret 
abuse committed in the exercise of a public office, or 
of a commission given by a private person 1727. 3 

Hume.. was a man.. utterly incapable of falsehood, 
or of p. of any kind 1862. 

Prevaricator (prfvse*rikrit9j). 154a. [a. L. 
prevaricator , f. prevaricari to Prevaricate ; 
see -OR.] fx. One who prevaricates ; a trans- 
gressor -1755. 'H*' Gne who betrays a cause 

or violates a trust -1637. +a. One who diverts 
something from its proper use; a perverter 
-X907. 3. A quibbler, shuffler, equivocator 

1650. 4. At Cambridge University : An orator 
who made a jocose or satirical speech at Com- 
mencement ; called also varier. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1614. +5. Law . (See Prevaricate v. 3.) 

-1793. So PrevaTicatory a. (rare), prevari- 
cating ; evasive. 

Preve, obs. f. Proof, Prove. 
Prevenance (pre* Wh&ns). 1823? [a. F. pro- 
venance (prcwn&ns), which is also in Eng. use, 
f. prhvenir to anticipate, prepossess ; see Pre- 
vent and -ance.] Courteous anticipation of 
the desires or needs of others; an obliging 
manner; complaisance. 

She did everything he asked carefully and wall, but 
the swoct p. was gone 1876. 

+Preve*ne, v . Chiefly Sc. 1456. [ad. L. 
pmventre , f. pm Pre- A. + venire to come.] 
trans. To .ake action before or in anticipation 
of (a person or thing) -X708. 

Prevenient (prfvrniint), a. 1607. [ad.L. 
pmvementem ; see prec.] X. Coming before, 
preceding, previous 1656. b. Hence, Antici- 
patory, expectant. Const, of. 1814. 9. Ante- 

cedent to human action 1607. 

a. P. grace (Theol.), the grace of God which pre- 
cedes repentance and conversion, predisposing the 
heart to seek God, previously to any desire or motion 
on the part of the recipient. Hence Pre ve*niently 
adv. previously (rare). 

Prevent (preve nt), v. late ME. [f. L. pre- 
vent-, ppL stem of pmventre ; see Prevkne. ] 
L ti. trans. To act in anticipation of or in 
preparation for (a future event, or a point of 
time); to act as if the event or time had al- 
ready come -1813. b. To meet beforehand (an 
objection, question, command, desire, want, 
etc.), arch. 1533. tc. intr. or absol. To come, 
appear, or act before the time -1626. a. trans . 
To act before or more quickly than (another 
person or agent) ; to anticipate in action. Now 
rare and arch. 1523. 3. To come, arrive, or 

appear before, to precede ; to outrun, outstrip. 
Now rare and arch. 1523. 4. Theol. To go 

before with spiritual guidance and help ; stud 
of God, or of his grace anticipating human ac- 
tion or need. arch. 1531. b. Said of the action 
of God's grace ; see Pkevenient a. arch. 1548. 
tc. To come in front of; to meet -16x1. 

s. Thus we p, the last great day, And judge our 
selves 1633. b. Your goodness still prevents iny 
wishes Drydkn. 3. I went.. to Geneva, where I 
found . . my fame had prevented my coming 1648. 4. 

That thy gTace maye alwayes pr-urnte and folowe us 
Bk. Com. Prayer, c. The euill shall not ouenake 
nor preuent vs Amos ix. 10. 

IL tx. To forestall, balk, or baffle by previous 
measures -1 737. 9. To cut off beforehand, 

debar, preclude from, deprive of a purpose, ex- 
pectation, etc. Now rare. 1549. 3. To stop, 

keep, or hinder from doing something. Often 
with const, omitted. 1663. 4. To provide be- 

forehand against the occurrence of (something) ; 
to preclude, stop, hinder 1548. tfi. To keep 
(something) from befalling oneself ; to escape 
by timely action -X710. tfl. To frustrate, de- 
feat, bring to nought (an expectation, plan, etc.) 
-1659. I7. intr. or absol. To use preventive 

measures -1793. 

a. A wall prevents me from this sight L. Hunt. 3. 
To. .p. the enemy from erecting their magaxinea 
Swift. To p. this becoming a serious affair Moa- 
lxy. 4. Should any thing occur.. to p. his return 
W. Irving. I shall not p. your going 4847, 7. JuL 

C. 11. i. a8. 

tin. x. causative. To bring about or put be- 
fore the time or prematurely ; to anticipate 
-x68a. a. To preoccupy, prejudice (a person’s 
mind) -1718. 

a Endeavouring to p. you r Lordship in Favour 
of my Author 171ft. Hence Preventable 1640* 


u (Fr. dune). § (curl), e (€•) (thrre)* i (f») (wn), { (Fr. fare). 8 (fir, (cm, earth)* 



PRICK 


PREVENTATIVE 


1580 


•ibl* 1850. mdja. that may be prevented Preventa- 
bi-lity. .ibFflty. 

Preventative (pr/ve*ntAtiv), a. and sb. 
1654. [f. Prevent v . + -ativr.j — Preven- 
tive a. a, ab, 2 c, and sb. 

Preventer (pr/ve*ntai). 1587. [f. as prec. 
+ -er *.] fi. One who goes or acts before 
another ; an anticipator Bacon, a. A person 
or thing that hinders, restrains, or keeps some- 
thing from occurring or being done 1587. a* 
Naut, orig. p.-rops, an auxiliary rope to support 
spars, etc., during a strong gale; later, applied 
to any additional rope, etc. used to strengthen 
or take the place of another 1711. 

attrib. and Comb., as /.-backstay, - bract , -rope, 
-stay, etc.; also, denoting other secondary or addi- 
tional parts serving to strengthen or take the place of 
the main one*, as /.-bolt, -/late, etc. 

Prevention (pr/vcnjan). 1508. [ad. late L. 
prseventionem, f. pmvenirt to Prevent.] ti. 
Previous occurrence, anticipation ; in Theol. the 
action of prevenient grace -1705. a. Canon 
Law. The privilege claimed by an ecclesiastical 
superior of forestalling an inferior in the execu- 
tion of an official act regularly pertaining to the 
latter 1508. fg. Action or occurrence before 
the expected, appointed, or normal time ; anti- 
cipation -1711. 4. fa. The action of forestall- 

ing -1667. fb. Precaution; a precaution, a 
defensive measure -1774. c. The action of 
keeping from happening or of rendering impos- 
sible an anticipated event or an intended act 
1661. td. A means of preventing ; a safeguard ; 
an obstacle, obstruction -i8ai. tfi. A mental 
anticipation ; a presentiment -1801.' + 0 . Pre- 
possession, bias, prejudice -1809. 

4. A. Cask* be sodaine, for we feare preuention 
Shaks. c. Lord Erskine's Bill for the P. of Cruelty 
towards Animals 1813. Prov. P. is better than cure. 


Preventive (priVe’ntiv), a, and sb. 1639. 
[f. L. prevent-, praevenire ; see Prevene and 
-ivrc.] A. odj. +1. That comes or goes before 
something else; antecedent, anticipatory -1698. 
a. That anticipates in order to ward against ; 
that acts as a hindrance or obstacle 1639. b. 
Med . Having the quality of keeping off disease ; 
prophylactic 1646. c. Belonging to that de- 
partment of the Customs which is concerned 
with the prevention of smuggling; spec, of or 
belonging to the Coast Guard 1827. 

a. A p. war, grounded on a just fear of an invasion 
Fuller. Statutes p. of blasphemy and profaneness 
x 8*2. b. Physicke is either curative or p. Sir T. 
Browmb. 

B. sb. A preventive agent or measure ; a hin- 
drance, obstacle, obstruction 1639. b. Med. A 
prophylactic 1674. Hence Preventively adv. 
Previous (prf'vias), a . (adv.') 1605. [£ L. 
prsevtus going before, leading the way If. fr ar 
Prk- A. + via way) + -ous.] +1. Going before 
or in front ; leading the way. Also fig. -1678, 
a. Coming or going before (in time or order) ; 
preceding, prior. Also with to (now rare}. 1625. 
8 . slang or colloq. (orig. U. S .) Coming too 
soon, hasty, premature. (Usu. with too.) 2885. 

a. A p. blast foretels the rising storm Young. Phr. 
P. question (in parliamentary procedure), the ques- 
tion whether a vote shall be taken on the main ques- 
tion or issue, moved before the main question is put. 
P. Examination (Cambridge Univ.), the first ex- 
amination for the B.A degree 1 colloq. called Little- 
go. (Also ellipt. as sb.) 

B. as adv. Previously ; usu. p. to — before, 
prior to 1719. 

P. to Ordination, they may be subjected to some 
literary ordeal 1849. Hence Pre*vious-ly adv.. 


•neas. 

Previse (pr/voi*z), v. 1597. [t L. prmvis 
providers to foresee, anticipate.] x. trans. To 
foresee ; to forecast. Also absol, a* To inform 
beforehand Lytton. 

Prevision (pi/vrgon), sb. x6ia. [ad. L. 
+prxvisionem, t pnevidere."] The action or 
faculty of foreseeing ; knowledge of or insight 
into the future; an instance of this. Hence 
Previ’aton v. trans., (a) to endow with p. ; 
(b) to have p. of, to foresee. Previilonal a. 
relating to, depending on, characterized by, or 
exhibiting p. ; »ly adv. 

Prey (pr#), sk (ME. preye, a. OF. firsts 
booty, prey, F. proie, earlier OF. *proide : — L. 
pneda. j 1. That which Is taken in war, or by 
pillage or violence ; booty, spoil, plunder. For- 
merly, often with pi. arch. rare. b. fig. (In 


Scriptural use.) That which one brings away or 
saves from any contest, etc. late ME. 9. An 
animal hunted or killed by carnivorous animals 
for food ; quarry. Now only collect . ME. 8. 
One who or that which falls or is given into the 
power of a hostile person or an injurious in- 
fluence ; a victim ; esp. in const, to be or become 
a p. to ME. 4. The action of preying ; seizing 
or taking by force or violence, or (of an animal) 
in order to devour ; depredation, pillage, cap- 
ture. Now ran . 1523. 

1. b. He shall have his life for a p., and shall live 
Jer. xxxviiL 3. a. As the Tigre his time awaiieth In 
hope forto caccbe his preie Gower, 3. Jerusalem 
fell an easy p. to his arms Burke. To dumb Forget- 
fulness a p. Gray. 4. The whole little wood..u a 
world of plunder and p. # Tennyson. Boast , bird, 
fish, etc., of fi., one that kills and devours other ani- 
mals. Hence fFreyful a. {rare\ killing much p., 
prone to prey. 

Prey (pr#), v. [ME. a. OF. fireer , preier 
late L. prxdare, collateral f. prxdari to 
plunder, etc., f. prseda Prey jJ.] +i. trans. To 
plunder, pillage, spoil ; to rob, ravage (a place, 
person, etc.) -1654. a. intr. To take booty ; 
to pillage, plunder ; to p, on, upon — sense 1. 
ME. s* To seek for or take prey, as an animal ; 
esp. with on, upon : To seize and kill as prey ; 
to kill and devour, to feed on ME. 4. To exert 
a baneful, wasting, or destructive influence on, 
upon ; to destroy gradually 1713. 

s. The buccaneers preying upon Spanish commerce 
1873. 3. fig. Brokers I meane and Vsurers. that like 

vultures p. vpon the simple 1610. 4. The secret 

which preyed upon hi* mind 1798. Hence Preyer, 
one who or that which preys. 

Priapean (pr3i,fipr&n), a. 1693. [ad. F. 
priaplen, f. L. Priapeius (a. Gr. Tlpidirtios adj., 
f. npt&iros) + - en -AN.] x. Priapic. 9. Anc. 
Pros. Applied to a logacedic metre consisting 
of a catalectic Glyconic and a Pherecratean, 
associated with poems to Priapus. 

Priapic (preijwpik), a. 1786. [f. Priapus 
+ -IC.J Of or relating to Priapus or his cult. 
Priapism (prarapiz’m). 1598. [ad. late L. 
Priapismus , a. Gr. tlpiaria pds, f. Htnanffriv to 
act Priapus ; see next and -ISM.J 1. Path. 
Persistent erection of the penis, a. « Priapus 

3. 166a. 3. Licentiousness ; intentional inde- 

cency. Also fig. 1758. 

Priapus (prai^-prs). late ME. [a. L., a. 
Gr. np/airos.J 1. The Greek and Roman god 
of procreation, (and so) of gardens, vineyards, 
etc. 9. A statue or image of the god Priapus ; 
often placed in gardens to protect them from 
depredators or as a scarecrow 1633. 3. A phal- 

lus. b. A drinking vessel of phallic shape. 16x3. 
Pri*bble. 1598. Weakened echo of Prab- 
ble, dial, van of Brabble. 

P. and prabblo (Shake.), p.firabblc, petty disputa- 
tion, vain chatter. 

Price (prais), sb. [ME. a. OF. pris (F. 
prix) s— -late L. precium, orig. pretium.] 1. 
Money, or the like, paid for something, x. The 
money (or other equivalent) for which anything 
is bought or sold ; the rate at which this is done 
or proposed ; also, less usu., wages ; rate of 
wages. b. Payment of money in purchase of 
something. Obs. exc, in phr. without p. ■= with- 
out payment, gratis (arch.), late ME. c. Esti- 
mation of value 158a. 9. A sum of money 

offered for the capture, apprehension, or death 
of aperson 176 6. 3. Betting. ■* Odds 5. x88a. 

4. Tne amount of money, or other considera- 

tion, by which a man's support or interest may 
be purchased 1780. 5, jfjf. What it costs to 

obtain some advantage, late ME. 

x. To haue vytaylle* at resonable pry* Caxton. 
Labour was the first a, the original purchasorooney 
that was paid for all things Adam Smith. Slang 
phr What price.. T, a taunting questioning of the 
vaunted vaTne of something. b. Come, buy wine 
and milke without money, and without p. Isa. lv. x. . 
C. Above, beyond, without p. *= Priceless x. a. To 
set {but) a p. on ( the head of, etc.). 3. The starting 
p. of Mr. Perkin's horse was 5 to x. x88a. 4. Every 

man has his p. Bbmtham. 5. At any p. % whatever 
it may cost, whatever loss or disadvantage Is or may 
be entailed 1 He determined to bring his design to 
pass at any p. whatsoever 1653. 

EL Value, worth. Obs. or arch. x« Predous- 
ness, value, worth. UstL qualified a* great 
dear \ little, no, etc. arch. ME. 9. Of p., of 
great value, worth, or excellence, arch. ME. 


+3* Esteem, estimation, regard -1662. fb. 
Valuation, appraisement Shaks. 

a Fair* pillars of marble.. and other stones of p. 
1615. 3. Wei biloued and bolden in greet prys 

Chaucer. Phr. To have or hold in to value 
highly, b. Caesars no Merchant, to make prize with 
you Of things that Merchants sold Shaks. 

fill. 1. Honour, glory, renown -1600. 9. — 
Praise sb. x. -1567. +IV. x. The position of 
excelling others ; first or highest place ; pre- 
eminence. Usu. in phr. to bear or haue thejb., 
to have the pre-eminence. -1573. fa. The 
position of excelling in a match or struggle; 
superiority, victory -154a. +3. - Prize sb. 1 ME. 

a. If y* flemynges had achyued the prise ouer them 
1333. attrib. and Comb . : p. -current, a list of cur- 
rent prices of commodities; a price-list; -cutting, 
the action of ' cutting down ' or lowering prices, esp. 
in or by way of competition ; also attrib . ; -list, (a) 
a list of the prices of commodities offered for sale ; (fo ) 
a list of the ' prices ' or odds in betting. 

Price (preis),z/. 1490. [var., assimilated to 
prec. sb., of the earlier prise, now Prize v a ] 
x. trans . To fix the price of (a thing for sale) ; 
to state the price of. +9. To pay the price lor, 
pay for -1590. 8. To enquire the price of, bar- 
gain for 1845. +4- - Prize v , 1 3. -1643. 

x. London ale was priced 5*. a barrel mure than 
that of Kent 1845. So that thi confessioun ma thi 
synnes pryce Dunbar. 4. Men p. the thing ungained 
raorC ( then it is Shaks. 

Priced (praist), pfil. a. 155a. [f. Prick sb. 
or v. + -ed.] 1. Having the price fixed or 

stated ; containing a statement of prices. a. 
Having a (specified or indicated) price ; in 
parasynthetic combs., as high-, low-p. 

Priceite (proi-soit). 1873. ff. name of 
Thomas /VxV*, an American metallurgist.] Min. 
Hydrous borate of calcium. 

Priceless (proi*sl6s), a. 1593. [f. Price sb. 
+ -less.] x. Having a value beyond all price 
or equivalent ; invaluable, b. Having no mar- 
ket price ; that cannot be obtained for money 
1884. a. Having no value ; worthless 1771. 3 

Incredibly amusing or absurd (slang) 1907. 
Prick (prik), sb. [OE. firic(c)a , price,— 
LG. prik a sharp point ; cf. Prick v. ] I. x. 
A minute hole or impression made by pricking ; 
a puncture. b. spec, in Farriery. A puncture 
or wound in the quick or sole of the fool of a 
horse 1607. c. The track of a hare 1598. 3. A 

minute mark made by slightly pricking or in- 
denting a surface with a pointed tool ; a dot, 
tick, point. OE. +b. Ench of the marks divid- 
ing the circumference of a dial, or any scale 
-X 593 - +3- « Point sb. 1 I. 2, 3. -1749. 

x. The less credulous tooke the pricke of a pinne for 
a Saintes marke 1638. a. Set ther a prikke of ynke 
Chaucso. b. Rom. 4 Jut. il iv. 119. 

+IL A minute particle, x . A point of space 
(or particle of matter), in ret to its minuteness, 
a mere point -1616. 9. — Point j^. 1 III. z. 

-1645. $. - Point jJ. 1 III. 3. -1579. 

x Thi* little pricke of the world (for surely the 
earth is nothing else in comparison of the whole) 
Holland. a. Not one jot or p. of the Law shall 
perish 1645. 

fin. A point in ref. to position. 1. A point 
in space, a geometrical point -X619. 3. A point 
marking a stage in progression ; degree, pitch 
-1606. flV- In archery. The mark aimed at 
in shooting ; the spot in the centre of a target ; 
hence, a target -1845. V. Anything that pricks 
or pierces, z. A small sharp projecting organ 
or part ; a thorn or prickle ; a spine on the skin 
of an animal, or the like. Also ifig. Now rare 
or Obs . ME. 9. A goad for oxen ME. fs. A 
slender piece of wood or metal tapering to a 
sharp point ; a skewer ; a pin for fastening one's 
clothes; a thatcher's broach -1731. 4. A pointed 
weapon or implement; e.g. +a dagger ; a chisel ; 
eta Z553. 5. The penis. (Not now in polite 

use.) 159a. 0. A small roll (of tobacco). x666. 

t. As pricks be hidden under Rosas 1579. fig. For- 
00th thepricke of deetb is synne Wvcur 1 Cor. kv. 
5$. a. To kick against the pricks, said of oxen ; now 
arch, and usu. fig. (after Acts ix. 5). 

VL The act of pricking, or the loot of being 
pricked : a puncture. Also fig., esp. in p. of con- 
science (mcd.L . stimulus conscientise), stinging 
compunction, remorse; in earlier use, that whion 
pricks the conscience or causes remorse. ME. 

Gentlewomen that liue honestly by the pricke off 
their Needle* Shaks. A p. with a Catfishes Fin 
attrib. and Comb. : p.-hedge, s thorn hedge 1 -line, 
a dotted line 1 «apur, a spur having a single points 


1C (man), a (pass), an (fond), v(cut). f (Fr. ch*f). o (cm). 0i (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can <fo vie), i (sst). s (Psych/). 9 (what), p (g/t). 


FRICK 

•tobacco, tobacco made up into a small roll j tee V. 
6 1 -wheel, a toothed wheel mounted on a handle, 
used by saddler* for marking places for stitches at 
regular intervals. Hence Pfi'cky a, died, prickly. 
Prick (prik), v. [Late OE. prician , ME. 
ptikie(n, prike ; cogn* with OE. prica Prick 
sb . ; perh. from an onomatopoeic root.] 1 . To 
pierce, or indent with a sharp point, z. trans. 
To pierce slightly, make a minute hole in (a 
surface or body) with a fine or sharp point ; to 
puncture ; hence, to wound (or hurt) with or as 
with a pointed instrument Said also of the 
instrument b. To make (a hole or mark) by 
pricking 1680. c. Farriery . To pierce the foot 
of (a horse) to the quick in shoeing, causing 
lameness 1591. d. To affect with a sensation 
aa of pricking, late ME. 9. fig . To cause sharp 
mental pain to; to sting with sorrow or re- 
morse; to grieve, pain, vex. Also absol. OE. 
8- intr. To perform the action of pricking or 
piercing ; to cause a pricking sensation ; also, 
to have the quality of pricking, to be sharp OE. 
4. To thrust at something as if to pierce it ; to 
make a thrust or stab at 1470. tb. Archery . 
To shoot at a * prick ' or target 5 hence fig. to 
aim at -i6aa. 5. intr. or absol. Of a hare : To 
make a track In running, late ME. b. trans. 
To look for or find the 4 pricks * of (a hare) ; to 
trace or track fa hare) by its footprints. Also 
absol. or intr . late ME. 0 . intr. To have a 
sensation of being pricked ; to tingle 1850. 7. 

Of wine, beer, etc. s To become or begin to be 
sour; to be touched or tainted with acetous fer- 
mentation; ■* F. se piquer 1594. 

s. 1 could perceive her to take pins out of her 


His conscience pricks him so much that he cannot rest 
1874. 3, The Thorn, or Bryar, which pu, and scratch 

Bacon. Phr. To P./or, to try, choose, or decide for 
something by pricking ; als a Jig. To p. ( in ) the belt , 
garter, loop, to play at Fast-and-loosk. 5. b. You 
nave been pricking up and down here upon a cold 
scent Daymen. 6. When the blood creeps, and the 
nerves p. And tingle Tennyson. 

IL x. trans. fTo urge forward (a beast) with 
a goad ; to spur (a horse) (arch.) ME. 9 .fig. 
To dnve or urge as with a spur; to incite, 
stimulate, provoke ME. 3. intr. To spur or 
urge a horse on ; to ride fast ; hence, to ride ME. 

a. So priketh hem nature in hir corages Cilaucer. 
g. A gentle Knight was pricking on the pl&ina Sfen- 

■BE. 

III. To mark by or with pricks or dots. ti. 
trans. To write or set down (music) by means 
of 4 pricks ’ or notes -1826. a. To mark or indi- 
cate by a * prick ' ; esp. to mark (a name, or an 
item) in a list by maxing a 1 prick f through or 
against it ; hence, to mark off or tick off in this 
way ; spec . (of the sovereign) to select (persons) 
for the office of sheriff from a list by this means ; 
also, to appoint, choose, pick out. Also p. 
down , of. etc. 1557. 3. To mark or trace some- 
thing on (a surface) by pricks or dots ; also, to 
mark or trace (a position, direction, design, 
etc.) on a surface by pricks or dots. Also p. off, 
out. 1598. 

x. To my chamber, io p. out my song * It is Decreed ' 
Pepys. a. My friend was pricked as High Sheriff of 
the county *853. 3. To p. the Chart.. at Sea, signifies 
to make a Point in their Chart whereabout the Ship 
la now 1704. 

IV. To put into some position or condition 

by piercing or transfixing. ti. To secure or 
fasten with a pin or skewer, or the like -1819. 
a. To attire (a person) elaborately with the aid 
of pins, bodkins, etc. ; to dress up. Now dial . 
ME. ta. To remove, or bring into some posi- 
tion, by pricking -1683. 4. To plant (seedlings) 
in small boles made by piercing the ground at 
suitable intervals* Const, in, out , off. Also, to 
p. in (manure). 1608. 0. Top. up (in plaster- 

ing on laths) : to scratch or score the surface of 
the first ooat so as to afford a hold for the next ; 
hence, to lay on the first coat Z778. 

s. Tam. Skr. in. ii, 70. 3. Rom, 4 JuL u iv. 66. 

4. Cabbage plants are pricked in in March 1854. 

V. To insert or stick as a point, tx. To 
thrust or stick (a pointed object) into some- 
thing; to set, fix, or insert by tne point; to 
■tick in, on -1669. fa. To stick (something) 
full of, or set (it) with pointed objects or points ; 
lienee, to stud, mark* or dot with something. ; 
1530. VI. To stick up as or in a point x. To 
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raise or erect, as the ears of an animal when 
listening ; hence, of a person, to p. up one's 
ears, to become attentive 1587. 9. intr. P. up, 

to rise or stand erect with the point directed 
upward ; to point or stick up 16x0. 

x. At this the town of Mansoul began to p. up its 
ears Bunt ah. a His ears . . p. up at the sound of a 
fiddle 1887. 

Pri-ck-earr, prick ear. 1634. [app. back- 
formation from next.] z. pi. The erect pointed 
ears of some beasts, spec , of dogs ; ears that are 
pricked up or stand erect ; hence fig . those of a 
person on the alert to hear. b. Applied to the 
ears of a * Roundhead cf. next a. 1641. fa. 
A person having prick -ears ; one whose ears are 
conspicuous ; a nickname for a Puritan -164a. 
Prick-eared (pn*k,!» jd) f a. late ME. [app. 
f. Prick sb. (branch V) + Eared.] i. Having 
erect ears ; spec, of dogs. b. fig. Having the 
ears pricked or erected in attention ; hence, at- 
tentive, alert 1550. a. Of a man ; Having the 
hair cut short aud close, so that the ears are 
prominent; applied to Puritans or 4 Round- 
heads'; whence opprobriously, priggish 1641. 

x. b. Jealousy is p., and will hear the wagging of a 
hair Middlkton. a. These Prickear’d, starch, sanc- 
tify'd Fellows 1707. 

Pricker (prrkaj). late ME. [f. Trick v. 
+ -er 1 .] One who or that which pricks, x. 
One who pricks or goads. Also fig. a. One 
who spurs or rides a horse ; a horseman; hence, 
a mounted soldier, esp. a light horseman em- 
ployed as a skirmisher or scout, arch, and Hist. 
Lite ME. 3. spec . A mounted attendant at a 
hunt, a huntsman. Now chiefly in Yeoman/. 
1575- 4 * An instrument or tool for pricking or 
piercing, late ME. 

Pricket (prik^t). late ME. Tapp. ad. med. 
(Anglo-) L .prikettus, f. Eng .prxke PRICK sb.+ 
Rom. suffix -ettus, - etto -ET.] 1. A buck in its 

second year, having straight unbranched boms 
1440. a. A spike on which to stick a candle ; 
hence, /. candlestick , a candlestick having one 
or more of these, late ME. 

Pricking (pri-kirj), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Trick 
v. + -ing*.] The action of Prick v. esp. 1. 
Piercing, puncturing, wounding. With a and 
pi., an instance of this, late ME. b. The sensa- 
tion of, or as of, being pricked ; smarting, tin- 
gling ME. 9. The footprint or track of a hare 
(rarely of other beasts). Hence, the tracking 
of a hare by its pricks, late ME. 4. F. up 
(Plastering) : see Prick v. IV. 5. 1778. 

x. b. By the p. of my Thumbes, Something wicked 
this way comes Shaks. 

Prickle (pri-k’l), sbX [OE. pricel , later 
form of price Is, f. stem pric- of fine 1 an to Prick 
+ instr. suffix -els.] fx. A thing to prick with ; 
a goad -1609. 9. A rigid sharp-pointed pro- 

cess developed from the bark or any part of the 
epidermis of a plant, consisting of a compound 
hair 1580. 3. A hard-pointed spine or out- 

growth of the epidermis of an animal, as in the 
hedgehog, etc. 1567. 4. fig. Something that 

pricks the mind or feelings. (Chiefly in pi.) 1638. 

4. The. Rose has prickles, so has Love, Though 
these a little sharper prove 1705. 

Prickle (pri‘k’1), sb. 2 1609. Obs. or local. 
[Origin obsc.] A wicker basket, esp. for fruit 
or flowers, b. spec. As a measure 167a. 
Prickle (prrk'l), v. 1513. [Partly from 
Prickle jJ.* ; partly dim. of Trick vj] x. 
trans . (or absol.) To prick, as with a goad, etc. ; 
hence, to goad, instigate, b. transfi To affect 
with a prickling sensation 1855, »• * ntr ' To 

tingle as if pricked 1634. 

Pri’ckle-back. 17 11. [f. Prickle sb.* + 
Back sb. 1 ] The three-spined stickleback. 
Pricklouse (prrk|laus). Now dial. 1500. 
A derisive name for a tailor. 

Prickly (prPkli), a. 1578. [f. Prickle sb. 1 
+ -y *.] x. Having, armed with, or full of 
prickles; aculeate. Also fig. a. Having a 
sensation as of many pricking points ; smart- 
ing ; tingling 1836 

Special collocations p. ash, an aromatic N. Amer. 
shrub, Xanthoxylum omericanum j p, palm, pole, 
a West Indian palm, Bmetris Plumieranax p, rat* 
any one of the species of Ctonomys and allied genera 
of S. Amer, burrowing rodents, the hair of which is 
nsu. intermingled with sharp spines. Hence Pfi*ck- 
linen. 

Prickly beat. 1736. A common name for 


PRIE-DIEU 

Lichen tropicus, an inflammatory disorder of 
the sweat glands* prevalent in hot countries, 
characterized by eruption of small papules or 
vesicles, accompanied by a sense of pricking 
or burning. 

Prickly pear. 1760. Any species of the 
cactaceous genus Opimtia, prickly plants with 
pear-shaped fleshy edible fruit ; also the fruit. 
tPri*ck-xna>dam. 1545. [Altered from F. 
trique-madame .] Herb, An old name of the 
Stone-crops, esp. Sedum acre ; also S. album 
and 5 . reflexum -1883. 

Pri*ck-seam. 163a. [f. Prick sb. or v. + 
Seam.] A particular stitch used in glove- 
sewing. Also attrib. 

Prick-song (pri*k,spi)). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1463. [Shortened from pricked song, frickt song ; 
cf. Prick v. 111 . x.] Mus. 1. Music sung from 
notes written or * pricked ’ ; written vocal music. 
9. esp. A written descant ; hence, gen. descant or 
4 counterpoint ' accompanying a simple melody 


(also fig.) 1501. 
Prfckwo 


ood. 1661. [Prick sb. V. 3.] a. 
The Spindle-tree. b. The Wild Cornel 1869. 
Pride (praid), sb. 1 [Late OE. pry tu, pry te, 
also pryde, i. pi sit, pnid Proud.] The quality 
of being proud. X 1. A high or overweening 
opinion of one’s own qualities, attainments, or 
estate ; inordinate self-esteem, b. in pi. rare. 
OE. c. Personified, esp. as the first of the seven 
deadly sins, late ME. a. The exhibition of this 
quality ir attitude, bearing, conduct, etc.; arro- 
gance, haughtiness ME. 3. A consciousness 
of what is befitting or due to oneself or one’s 
position; as a good quality, 4 honest ’ or * proper 
pride’; also as a misapplied feeling, 1 false 
pride’ ME. 4. A feeling of elation or high 
satisfaction derived from some action or pos- 
session; esp. in to take a f. in 159 7. 5. That 

of which any person or body of persons is proud ; 
hence, the flower, the best, of a class, country, 
etc. late ME. b. In names of plants 1629. 

x. P. goeth before destruction Trov. xvi. 18. Spiri- 
tual n Jeb. Taylor. P. must have a fall Johnson. 
P. of birth 1797. a. P. in their port^ defiance in 
their eye, I see the lords of human kind pass by 
Golds m. x Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, The 
sleepless Soul that perished in his p. Wordsw. 4. 
My Grauitie Wherein . . I take p. Shaks. e. A bold 
peasantry, their country’s p. Goldsm. d. P. of 
China, p. of India, a tree, the Azedarac j p. of 
London = London pride. 

IL x. Magnificence, splendour; pomp, dis- 
play. poet and rhet. ME. tb. Love of display 
or ostentation -1680. 9 . Magnificent, splendid, 
or ostentatious adornment or ornamentation 
(arch.) ME. +3. Honour, glory -1591. 4* The 
best, highest, most excellent or flourishing state 
or condition ; the prime ; the flower, late ME. 
5. Mettle or spirit in a horse 1592. t6. Sexual 

desire, *heat’; esp. in female animals -1604, 

7. Falconry. P. of place : see Place sb. 1.6 b. 

8. A 4 company ’ of lions in the wild state c 1453 
(taken up latterly by writers on big game). 

1. Oh farewell.. all QuaJitie, Pride* Pompe, and 
Circumstance of glorious Warre Shaks. P. oj lift, 
p. of the world, worldly p, or ostentation, vainglory 
{arch.). In his p. (Her.), applied to a peacock repre. 
sented with the tail expanded and the wings droop- 
ing. a Lottie trees, yclad with aoromere p. Spenser. 
3. 1 Hen. VI, iv. vi. 57. 4. Since we have seen the 

& of Nature's works.. Let us depart Marlowe. 

ence Pri’deful a. full of p., arrogant. (Chiefly 
Sc.) Pri’deless a. devoid of p. 

Pride (prald), sb. 2 local . 1490. [perh. abbrev. 
from *f* lamprid «* med.L. lamprtda , lamprida 
Lamprey.] The fresh-water or river lamprey ; 
also called sand-pride . 

Pride (proid),i/. [Early ME. pruden ,priden t 
f. prude Pride •j-i. intr. To be or be- 

come proud -180a. 9. trans . To make proud. 
Chiefly in pass. ME. 3* refi , To make or show 
oneseu proud; to plume oneself. Const, on, 
upon, in, that, etc, ME. b. intr. in same sense. 
Now rare. X470. 

3. He prided hi m— If on hia punctuality iSSe. 
Pridian (prrdifa), a. rare. 1656. [ad. L. 
pridianus , t pridie adv„ on the day before; 
see -an.] Of or pertaining to the previous day. 
|| Pri^dieu (prfdyd). 1760. [F., lit. * pray 
God \] a. A praying-desk, lcnee!ing»desk. b. 
A chair with tall sloping back for use in pray- 
ing ; also, a chair of this form for ordinary use. 
Also p. chair. 
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PRIEST 

PliflBt (prAt), sb. [OK prfost, (ulL) from 
L. presbyter, &, Gr. wp*o 0 vrepot eider; see 
Presbyter.) +i. A Presbyter or elder of 
the early church {rare) -1583. a. In hierarchi- 
cal Christian churches : A clergyman in the 
second of the holy orders (above a deacon and 
below a bishop) having authority to administer 
the sacraments and pronounce absolution. 3. 
gen, A clergyman, a member of the clerical pro- 
fession, a minister of religion OE. b ,Jig. as in 
a p. of nature, of science , etc. 1697. 4. A sacri- 
ficing priest, a minister of the altar, a. In the 
Jewish Church, and other pre-Christian systems 
ME. b. In specific Christian use. The officiant 
at the Eucharist and other sacerdotal offices 
OE. c. Applied {a) to Christ in his sacrificial 
or mediatorial character. (After Heb. v. 6, vii. 
15-21.) ME. ; (b) to all believers (after Rev. I. 6), 
and to the Christian Church, late ME. 5. An 
official minister of a pagan or non-Christian 
religion ME. +b. Applied to a priestess {rare) 
-1614. +6. Alius., To be fa person's) /. : to 

kill him. (In allusion to the function of a priest 
in performing the last offices to the dying.) 
-1800 

a The Priests and Deacons (whom we usually class 
together under the common name of Clergymen) 1833. 
In every Catholic parish the p. is at the very heart of 
things 1901. 3. b. Ye sacred Muses.. Whose P. I 

am Drydem. 5. Mathan..the prest of Baal, thei 
slewen before the auter Wyclif a Kings xi. 18. 
Orthodox Islam has never had real priests 1885. b. 
Per. v. i. >4i. 6. a Hen, VI, lit. L 27a. 

mttrib. and Comb, : p.-cap, priest's cap, (a) lit. a 
cap worn by a p. ; ( b ) Fortif. an outwork with three 
salient and two re-entrant angles; prleat's hole, a 
hiding-place for a (R. C.) p. (in times ot the penal 
laws) ; priest's hood, the wild Arum (A. macula- 
turn), from the form of the spathe ; -vicar, in some 
cathedrals, a vicar choral who is a priest; a minor 
canon. Hence Prle'stdom, tthe office of p. 1 the 
rule or dominion of priests. tPrie*Stenr, a body or 
company of priests (contempt.) Milt. Pfie’stlsm, 
the system, spirit, methods, or practices of priests (in 
hostile use). Prie*stless a. not having, or not at- 
tended by, a p, Prie*stling, a little, young, or insig- 
nificant p. (usu. contempt.). 

Priest (prist), v, late ME. [f. prec.] +1. 
intr. To exercise tho ministry or functions of a 
priest -1643. a. trans. usu , pass. To make a 
priest ; to ordain to the priesthood 1504. 

Priestcraft (pri*stkruft). 1681. Priestly 
craft or policy; the arts used by ambitious and 
worldly priests to impose upon the multitude 
or further their own interests. 

Priestess (pri-stes). 1693. [f- Priest sb . 

+ -ess *.J i. A female priest; a woman who 
holds the office and performs the functions of a 
priest, or (loosely) of a minister of religion. Also 
fig. and trans f. a. A priest's wife (colloq.) 1709. 

Priesthood (prrst,hnd). [OE. priosthdd , 
t. prdost Priest sb. + -bdd -hood.J i. The 
office or function of a priest ; the condition of 
being a priest; the order of priest, b. The 
priestly office of Christ, of his Church, or of 
believers OE. a. The system of priests ; the or 
a body of priests. Also transfi and fig. late ME. 
Priestllke (pri-stbik), a. (adv.) 1470. [f. 
Priest sb. + -like.] Like, or like that of, a 
priest ; characteristic of or befitting a priest ; 
priestly, sacerdotal. B. adv . Like a priest ; in 
the character or manner of a priest *565. 

A. The moving waters at their p. task Of pure 
ablution round earth's human shores Keats. 

Priestly (pri'stli), a. OE. [f. Priest sb. + 
-LY 1 ; in OR friostlic .] 1. Of or pertaining to 
a priest or priests ; sacerdotal, a. — Priest- 
like a. 1465. 3. That is a priest 1817. 

a. A prystly man and vertusly dysposyd 1465. Per. 
m. i. 70. Hence _ Prie'Stlineas, p. quality or 
character. 

Priest-ridden (prf stjrid'n), ppl. a. Also 
•rid (obs. or arch.). 1653. [f. Priest sb. + 
Ridden Ppl. a .] ' Ridden ', 1 . e. managed or 
controlled by a priest or priests ; held in sub- 
jection by priestly authority. 

I . . know letter than to be p. Scott. 

Prig (prig), sb. 1567. [Origin nnkn.] L+I. 
Rogues* Cant . A tinker, a. slang. A (petty) 
thief 16x0, 
a. IVint, 7 *. nr. 13 . xoB. 

1L slang and colloq . +1. A spruce fellow, a 
fop ; a coxcomb -1835. fa. A vague term of 
dislike or disrespect -1749. +3- In late 17th 

and early x8th c. s Applied to a precisian in 
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f religion, esf. a nonconformist minister -1 74a. 
4. A precisian in speech or manners ; one who 
cultivates or affects a propriety of culture, learn- 
ing, or morals, which offends or bores others ; 
a conceited or didactic person. (Only in later 
use including women.) X753. 

1. A Cane is Part of the Dress of a P., and always 
worn upon a Button Steels, a. What does the old 
p threaten thenT Chesthrf. 4. A p. is a fellow who 
is always making you a present of his opinions Geo. 
Eliot. Hence Pri*ggery r the action or conduct of 
a p. PrPggiam, fprofessional thievery or roguery ; 
priggish ness. 

Prig (prig), v. 1513. [Goes w. prec.] I. 
trans. To steal. ( Thieves* Cant.) Now usu. said 
of petty theft. 1561. IL 1. intr. To chaffer, to 
haggle about the price of anything. Sc. and n. 
dial. 1513. To try to drive a hard bar- 

gain 1633. 9. To beg, importune 17x4. Hence 
Pri’gger (slang), a thief. 

Priggish (pri-gij\ a . 1700. [f. Prig sb. + 
-ISH.J Having the character of a prig; fthievish ; 
tcoxcombic&l -1835; conceited, pragmatical 
1753. Hence Prl'ggish-ly adv., -ness. 

Prill 1 (pril). Now local. 1603. [var. of 
pirle Purl, a small rill.] A small stream of 
running water ; a rill. 

Prill \ 1778, [Local term in Cornwall.] 

Mining. 1. In Cornish copper-mining : The rich 
copper ore which remains after cobbing and 
separating the inferior pieces. a. Hence, A 
button or globule of metal obtained by assaying 
a specimen of ore in the cupel. U.S. and 
Colonies. 1864. 

Prim, a. 1709. [Cognate w. next.] Of per- 
sons, their manner, speech, etc. : Consciously 
or affectedly strict or precise; formal, stiff, de- 
mure. b. Of things: Formal, regular, stiff 1771. 

A p. Quakeress 1838. b. A square prim garden, 
arranged in parallelograms Trollope. Hence 
Pri'm-ly adv., -ness. 

Prim, v . 1684. [Of obsc. origin.] Z. intr. 
To assume a formal, precise, or demure air. 
a. trans. To form (the face or mouth) into an 
expression of preciseness or demureness ; to 
close (the lips) primly S706. b. 4 To deck up 
precisely' (J.) ; chiefly with up , out. In later 
use, to make prim. 1731. 

1. They mince and p. and pout, and are sigh-away 
and dyine-ducky G. Meredith. To /. up, to bridle 
up, set the face or mouth firmly, as if to repel 
familiarities Tell dear Kitty not to p. up as if we 
had never met before Mu a. D’Abblay. 

|| Prima 1 (prai'ma). 1880. [a. L.prima , adj. 
fern., ‘first’.] Typogr. The page of printer’s 
copy on which a new sheet begins and on which 
the first word of the sheet is marked. 

II Prirna 2 (pr**mi). It. fern, of primo first, 
used in Prima donna, and other phrases 
(chiefly musical). 

Primacy (pnriin&si). late ME. [a. OF. 
primacie (F. primatie), ad. med.L. pnmatia ; 
see Primate sb . J 1. The state or position ol 
being 4 prime ’ or first in order, rank, impor- 
tance, or authority ; the first or chief place ; 
pre-eminence, superiority. 9. Reel. The first 
place or leadership in spiritual matters; the 
office, dignity, or authority of a primate ; spec. 
the chief dignity in an eccl. province 1470. 

a. They veild a Primacie to ihe Pope, if he be 
Orthodox, but no Supremacie 1635. 

|| Prima donna (pri*m&, prai-mfi dp a n&). PI. 
prime donne, prima donnaa. x8xs. [It., 'first 
lady ] T he first or principal female singer in 
an opera. 

|| Prima fade (pratmft f#Wl|S), adv. and adj. 
phr. late ME [L., at first sight.] A. adv. At 
first sight ; on the face of it. B. adj. Arising at 
first sight ; based on the first impression X800. 

A. And indeed, prima facie they haue reason 1634. 
B. Prima facie case (Law), a case resting on prima 
facie evidence. So || Prima Bronte (prai'ml 
frp ntr) adv. phr. % at first appearance, oa the face of 
it 1790. 

Primage 1 (proi'mfcdg). 154a [Origin obsc.] 

A customary allowance formerly made by the 
shipper to the master and crew of a vessel for 
the loading and care of the cargo ; now, a per- 
centage addition to the freight, paid to the 
owners or freighters of the vessel. 

Pri*mage*. x86x. [f. Prime v . 1 5*] En- 
gineering, The amount of water carried off sus- 
pended in the steam from a boiler. 


PRIME 

1 Primal (pzof'mfil), a. 1609. [ad. med.L. 

prima lis, f. L. primus ; see -AL.J x. Belonging 
to the first age or earliest stage ; original ; primi- 
tive, primeval. a. Of first rank, standing, or 
importance 1813. 3. Geol. Applied to the ear- 
liest or lowest member of the palaeozoic strata 
of the Appalachian chain, and to the period at 
which this was deposited 1858. 

s. My offence. . hath the primall eldest curse vpon 1 , 
A Brothers murther Shahs. Hence Prima*lity 
(rare), p. quality or condition. Prl'mally adv. 
Primary (prai‘m&ri), a. and sb. 147 1 . [ad. 
L. primarius chief, f. primus first ; see Prime 
a. and -ary *.] A. adj. x. Of the first order in 
time or temporal sequence ; earliest, primitive, 
original, b. Geol. Of the first or earliest forma- 
tion ; formerly applied to crystalline rocks, as 
having been formed before the appearance of 
life on the earth ; now * Paleozoic x. 1813. 
c. Biol. Belonging to or directly derived from 
the first stage of development or growth 1848. 

a. Of the first importance; principal, chief 

1565. 3. Of the first order in any sequence 

or process, esp. of derivation or causation x6ax« 

b. Cryst. — Primitive a. II. ab. 1823. 

1. P. amputation (Surg.). amputation performed at 
the earliest possible stage, before inflammation super- 
venes. P. education or instruction, that which be- 
gins with the rudiments or elements of knowledge ; 
P. school, one at which such instruction is given ; so 
p. scholar 180a. P. assembly or meeting, a gathering 
at which a preliminary selection of candidates, or of 
delegates, is effected ; s/ec. in U. S., a meeting of the 
voters belonging to a party in an election district, for 
this purpose, a. Every apostle . assign* to faith a p. 
importance 1850 P. feather, one of the large flight- 
feathers of a bird’s wing, growing from the man us. 
fP. humours, the ‘ cardinal humours * { see Humous 
sb. a b. ^ The large p. branches of the curoiid 
artery Abkknethy. The Sun .gives us the p. divi- 
sion of time into day and night 1868. Poverty, due 
to absolute deficiency of money income, is called 'p.* 
1901. P . colours ', see Colour sb. a. P. qualities 
(Philos.), the extension, the figure, and the solidity of 
external objects. P. planets, those planets which re- 
volve directly around the sun as centre. P. rainbow, 
the rainbow produced by the simplest series of re- 
fractions and reflexions: the inner and usu. brighter 
when two are seen. P. battery (Elect r.), a battery in 
which a current is produced. P. coil, wire, that 
which conveys the current from the battery, and in- 
duces a current in the secondary coil or wire. 

B. sb. [ellipL use of adj. Mostly in //.] x. 
That which (or one who) is first in order, rank, 
or importance ; anything from which something 
else arises oris derived. Usu.//. — Primaiy 
things ; first principles. 1760. 9. Short for /. 

planet ; see A. 3. 1721. 3. A primary feather : 

see A. 2. 1776. 4. U.S. Short for p. meeting 

or assembly, a caucus : see A. 1 ; so p. election 
a 1801. Hence Primarily adv. 1617. 

Primate (prai*mA). ME. [ad. late L. pH- 
mas , - atem adj., in med.L. sb. a primate; f. 
primus first.] x. One who is first in rank or 
importance; a chief, superior, leader. Now 
rare. a Reel. An archbishop, or fsometimes 
a bishop, holding the first place among the 
bishops of a province; also applied to a pa- 
triarch or exarch of the Eastern Church ME. 
3. Zool. Anglicized sing, of next. 

!| Primates (praim/i-tfz, prorm^'ts), sb.pl. 
Sing, primaa (prarmses), also anglicized pri- 
mate. 1774. [L. primates, pi. of prim as Pri- 

mate.] Zool. The highest order of the Mam- 
malia, including man, monkeys, and lemurs, 
and, in the Linnsean order, bats. 
Pri'matesbip. 1631. [f. Primate + -ship.] 
The office or position of primate. 

Primatial (paimii'J&l), a. 1693. [a. F., 

I L. primatia Primacy ; see -AL.] x. Of, per- 
taining to, or having ecclesiastical primacy; 
pertaining to a primate. 9. Zool. Of or pertain- 
ing to the mammalian order Primates 1864. 
Primatie (proimse'tik), a . 1687. [f. Pri- 
mate + -ic.j +1. — Primatial a. x. -x8a6. 
9. - Primatial a. 189a So Primatical a., 
in sense x. 1677. 

|| Prima vista (pri'ma vrsta). 1591. [It., 
- first sight-] f x . An old game at cards -1659. 
9. Mus. At sight ; as, to play or sing prima vista* 
Prime (praim), x 3 ,i [OE. prime ad. L» 
prima , for prima hora the first hour (in Roman 
reckoning) ; see Prime a] L In eccl. and 
connected senses. 1. One of the day hours of 
the Western Church : a canonical hour of the 
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PRIME 

Divine Office, appointed for the first hour of 
the day, i. e. 6 a.m. (or, sometimes, sunrise) ; 
also, the hour or time of this office, a. Hence 
gen,, The first hour of the day, beginning either 
at six o'clock throughout the year, or at sunrise ; 
also sometimes used for the period between the 
first hour and terce ME. 

a. High /. or p, large, perh. the end of the period 
between p. end terce s Then to Westmynster-Gate I 
presently went. When the soon was at hyghe pryme 
Lydg. Comb, p.-eong Hist. [repr. OE. primsang] , 
the office or service of prime (= sense i). 

II. The beginning of a period or cycle. x. 

The Golden Number: see Golden 5 (arch.) 
ME. fa. The beginning or first appearance of 
the new moon -1704. 3, fig. The beginning or 
first age of anything, late ME. b. The begin- 
ning or first age of the world x6x6. 4. The first 
season of the year (when this began at the vernal 
equinox) ; spring 1541. 5. The * springtime ' 

of human life ; the time of early manhood or 
womanhood, from about 91 to 98 years of age. 
Now rare. 1502. 

3. b. Thou, thou art not a Child of Time, But 
Daughter of the Eternal P. Wordsw. 4. The teem* 
ing Autumne big with ritch increase, Bearing the 
wanton burthen of the p. Siiaks. 5. Lady that in the 

р. of earliest youth, Wisely hath shun’d the broad 
way and the green Milt. 

III. That which is first in quality or character. 
1. Of human life : The period ol greatest per- 
fection or vigour 1615. b. Of things, material 
or immaterial: The best stage or state; the 
state of full perfection 1536. a. The chief or 
best one of a group 1579. b. The best part of 
anything 1631:. 

s. He was still in the p of life, not more than four- 
and -forty Gao. Eliot. b. Where (he summer’s p. 
Never fades away Hlakr. a b. [He] always cb used 
to have the p. of everything Miss Burney. 

Prime (praim), sbA 1594. [absol. use of 
Prime a., or of its Lat. or Fr. equivalent.] I. x. 
Arith. A prime number ; see Prime a. 7. 9. A 

subdivision of any standard measure 01 dimen- 
sion, which is itself subdivided in the same ratio 
into seconds, and so on ; e.g. ^ of a degree, 
a minute of which is in its turn a second) ; 
the twelfth part of a foot, an inch 1604. b. 
Printing. The symbol ' or 1 , written above and 
to the right of a letter or figure, to denote 
primes, or merely to distinguish it from another 
not so marked 1875. 3- Fencing. The first 

of the chief guards 1710. 4. Alus. a. A 

tone represented by the same staff degree as a 
given tone ; the pitch relation between two such 
tones, b. The tonic, or first tone, of a scale. 

с. Short for p. tone (see next). 1788. fll. Related 
to Prim A vista, PkImkro. Cards. A hand in 
ptimero consisting of a card from each of the 
four suits. Also, an old game of cards. -1816. 

Prime (praim), a, ( adv .) late ME. [a. F. 
prime, or ad. L. primus.] I. First in order of 
time or occurrence ; early, youthful ; primitive, 
primary. 9. Of persons: First in rank, auttio 
rity. or dignity; highest in degree; principal, 
chief x6xo. 3. First in importance, excellence, 
or value {principal, chief, main 1610. 4. * First- 
class’, 'first-rate'; of the best quality; now 
esp. of cattle and provisions i6a8. +5. Ruttisli 
Shaks. 6. Primary, original, fundamental; 
from which others are derived, or on which they 
depend 1629. 7. Arith . Of a number: Having 
no integral factors except itself and unity. So 
f. divisor , factor \ quotient, etc. b. Of two or 
more numbers in relation to each other: Hav- 
ing no common measure except unity. 1570. 
8. First in numerical order, as in p. meridian , the 
first meridian (of any system of reckoning) 1878. 

1. It befell in the p. time of the world 1587. e. The 
nobility and p. gentry of the nation Hum a. 3. That 
p. ill, a talking wife Paioe. 4. P . fish, the more valu 
able kinds of fish caught for foods opp. to Offal 3. 
6. P, feathers, primary feathers ; see Primary a. a. 

Spec, collocations: p. entry, an entry of two- 
thirds Of a ship's cargo liable to duty, made before 
discharge (on which an estimate of the duty is paid) 1 
p. ratio, the initial limiting ratio between two vari- 
able quantities which simultaneously recede from 
definite fixed valuee or limits 1 p. tone (At us.) t the 
fundamental note of a compound tone 1 p. vertical, 
(a) in full /. vertical circle, a great circle of the 
heavens passing through the east and west points of 
the horizon, ana through the zenith : (J) short for A 
vertical dial, a dial the plane of which lies in that of 
tbeprime vertical circle, a north and eouth dial. Also 
/. Conductor, Cost, Mover, etc. : see the sbs. 
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B. as adv. In prime order, excellently (dial.) 
1648. Hence Frlme-ly adv., -ness. 

Prime (proim), vA 1513. [Origin obsc.] 
x. trans . To fill, charge, load. Now chiefly 
dial. 9. To supply (a nre-arm of old-fashioned 
type, or more strictly its pan) with gunpowder 
for firing a charge. Also intr, or absol. 1598. 
3. fig. and transf. a. To charge, fill, or fully 
furnish (a person) beforehand with information, 
etc. 1791. b. To fill with liquor 1893. 4. To 

cover (a surface) with a ground or first colour or 
coat of paint, or with size, oil, etc. to prevent 
the paint from being absorbed 1609. tb. transf. 
To 'make up* (the face, etc.) with cosmetics 
-178a. 5. intr. Engineering, Of an engine 

boiler : To let water pass to the cylinder in the 
form of spray along with the steam T839, 

3. a. Every man present.. is primed with a speech 
1884. b. A fat little man, primed with port 1854. 

Prime (praim), vfi 1756. [f. Prime a . or 
sb . 1 ') fx» To be first ; to domineer ; to lord it 
-x8sx. 9. Of a tide : To come at a shorter in- 
terval. (So F. primer.) 1890. 

Prime (preim), vA Now only dial, 1565. 
[Origin obsc.] trans. To prune or trim (trees). 
Prune (praim), vA X787. [Origin unkn.] 
intr. Of a fish : To leap or ' rise '. 

Pri-me Mi-nister. 1646. [Prime a. a.] 
+ 1. gen. A principal or chief minister, servant, 
or agent. Often in pi, “17x3. 9 . The first or 

principal minister or servant of any sovereign, 
ruler, or state, or more vaguely of any person 
of rank or position 1655. 3- Great Britain 

(ori g. prime minister of state) : A descriptive 
designation which is now the official title of the 
First Minister of State or leader of the admini- 
stration 1694. b. Also used in some of the self- 
governing British colonies 1901. 

Primer (pri-mor, prarmoj), sbA late ME. 

[ -= med.L. primarius, -arium , f. L. primus 
first; see -arium and cl Primer a.] x. A 
prayer-book or devotional manual for the use 
of the laity, before, and for some time after, the 
Reformation. 9. An elementary school-book 
for teaching children to read, late MEL. b. 
Hence, a small introductory book on any sub- 
ject 1807. c. fig. That which serves as a first 
means of instruction 164a 8. Typogr. a. 

Great P., a size of type between Paragon and 
English, of 51 ems to a foot 

Great Primer type. 

b. Ix>ng P., a size between Small Pica and 
Bourgeois, of 89 ems to a foot. Two-line long 
p. - Paragon II. 4. 1598. 

Long Primer type. 

a. Home bookes and primers to be giuen to poore 
children of the said parish 1639. C. Spell in lovers’ 
primers sweetly 1871. 

Primer (proi-moi), sbA 1497. [f. Prime 
v . 1 + -er KJ x. A priming-wire ; see Priming 
vbl. sb . l 9. A cap, wafer, cylinder, etc., con- 

taining fulminating powder or other compound, 
for igniting a charge of gunpowder when ex- 
ploded 1819. 3. A person who primes 189a 

Primer (pri-mai, prai-mw), a. 1448. [a. 
AF. primer — OF. primier, var. of OF. and 
mod.F. premier : — L. primarius Primary; cf. 
Premier.] ti. First in time; early; primitive 
-1699. +9. First in position or rank ; chief, pre- 
mier -1747. 8. a. P. fine, in Feudal Law, the 

sum paid to the crown by a plaintiff who sued 
for the recovery of lands by a writ of covenant. 
Now only Hist. 1634. b. P. seisin, in Feudal 
Law, a right of the English Crown to receive 
from the heir of a tenant in capite who died 
seised of a knight's fee the profits of his estate 
for the first year. Now only Hist , 1488. 

|| Primero (primee-ro). Hist, 1533. [Altered j 
from Sp. primera adj. fern. : — L ,primaria ; see 
prec.] A gambling card-game, in which four 
cards were dealt to each player, each card hav- 
ing thrice its ordinary value. 

Primeval* primaeval (praimTvil), a. x66a. 
[f. L. primsrvus + -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
the first age of the world or of anything ancient ; 
primitive. 

With Night primeval, and with Chaos pU Pof*. 
This if the forest primeval Long?. Hence Prime*- 
vally adv. in the first age of the world ; also, in a p. 
manner or degree. So tPirmawou** •SB'votm a. 1650- 


PRIMITIVE 

Primigetlial (pr 9 imi,dgrniil ), a. Now rare, 
1 60a. (f. L. prtmigenius first of its kind (1 

primi-, comb. f. primus A genus, or gen-, stem 
of gignere) + -al. J f 1. First generated or pro- 
duced; earliest formed; original, primitive, 
primary -182a. 9. Zoot. Applied to specie* 

belonging to a primitive type (rendering the 
specific name primigenius , as in Bos primi - 
genius , etc.) 1851. So PriTnigene (rare), Wimi- 
ge'nian (rare), fPrixnige'nions adjs, 

P limine (praimin). 1839. [ — F. printing, 
f. L. primus + -ine *.] Bot, The first of the 
two coats or integuments of an ovule ; i. e. a. 
(orig.) the outer one ; but subseq. b. the inner* 
as being formed first 1875. 

Priming (prai*miq), vbl. sb . 1 1598. [£ 
Prime vA + -ing *.] The action of Prime vA 
x. The putting of gunpowder in the pan of an 
old-fashioned fire-arm. 9. concr. The gunpow- 
der so placed ; also, the train of powder con- 
necting a fuse with a charge in blasting, etc. 
1625. 3. The preparing of (a surface) for paint- 

ing, by coating it with a body colour, etc. Also 
transf, 1609. 4. concr, a. The mixture used 

by painters for the preparatory coat b. A coat 
or layer of the substance. 1625. 5. The hasty 

imparting of knowledge ; cramming 1859. 6. 

Engineering. (See Prime v , 1 5.) 1841. 

attrib. and Comb. : p.-hom f (a) a horn containing 
priming-powder formerly earned by gunnerz j (b) the 
powder-horn carried by miners and quarry-men j 
•iron, -wire, a sharp pointed wire used in gunnery 
and blasti.ig to ascertain whether the touch-hole or 
vent is free and to pierce the cartridge. 

Priming (proi-miii), vbl, sbA 1833. [C 
Prime v. j 2+ -ing 1 .j P. of the tides : the ac- 
celeration of the tides, taking place from the 
neap to the spring tides ; opp. to lagging. 

|| Primipara (praimi-para). 1849. [L., f. 
primus first + -parus, from parere to bring forth.] 
A female that brings forth for the first time. 
Hence Primi- paroua a . bearing a child (or 
young) for the first time. 

Primipilar (praimipaH&i), a. 1600. [ad. 
L. pnmipilaris, f. primipilvs chief centurion of 
the triarii in a legion, f. primus first, pilus a 
body of pikemen, f. pilum javelin.] Rom, Antiq, 
Belonging to, or that is, a primipilus. 
Primitive (pri*mttiv), a. and sb. [Late 
ME. primitif a. F., ad. L. primitivus first or 
earliest of its kind, f. primus .] A. adj. I. gen. 
1. Of or belonging to the first age, period, or 
stage ; original ; early, ancient 1486. 9. Hav- 

ing the quality or style of that which is early 
or ancient ; simple, rude, or rough like that of 
early times ; old-fashioned 1685. 3. Original as 
opp. to derivative ; primary ; radical, late ME. 

1. The p. pastoral ages Longp. P. Church , the 
Christian Church in its earliest times. a. A poor 
good p. creature H. Walpole. Her very p. wardrobe 
1838. 3. God is the p... cause 1638. 

IL spec, and techn. x. Gram, and Philol. Of 
a word or language : Original, radical : opp., 
or correl. to derivative 1530. 9. Math., etc. 

Applied to a line or figure from which some 
construction or reckoning begins ; or to a curve, 
surface, magnitude, equation, operation, etc., 
which is not derived from another 1690. b. 
Cryst. Applied to a fundamental crystalline 
form from which all the other forms may be 
derived by geometrical processes 1805. 3* Of 
colours : see Primary a. 3. 1759. 4. Geol. 

Belonging to the earliest geological period; 
primary 1777. 5- Biol., Anat.,c ic. a. Applied 
to a part or structure in the first or a very early 
stage of formation; rudimentary, primordial, 
b. Applied to the minute or ultimate elements 
of a structure, or to some part connected with 
these ; as the p, fibrillte of a nerve ; the p. sheath 
investing each of these. 1857. 0. P. Methodist 
Connexion : a society of Methodists founded 
by Hugh Bourne in 1810 by secession from the 
main body ; so called as adhering to the original 
methods of preaching, etc., practised by the 
Wesleys and Whitefield 18x9. 


embryo in the fertilized ovum! p* groove, (a) » /. 
streak \ (b) a groove or furrow which appears (In 
vertebrates) In the upper surface of the p. streak, and 
mark* the beginning of the vertebral column. A P. 
Methodist , a member or adherent of the P. Methodist 
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PRIMOGENITAL 

Connexion. P. Methodism, the principle! of this 
society. or adherence to it. 

B. so. Li, fa. A primitive Christian ; a mem- 
ber of the early Church -x686. b. An aborigi- 
nal ; a man of primitive (esp. prehistoric) times 
X779. a. Short for P. Methodist (see A. II. 6). 
9. In art criticism : a. A painter of the period 
before the Renaissance ; also transf a modern 
who imitates the style of these. d. A picture 
painted by any of these. 189a. EL t. Gram. A 
word from which another or others are derived ; 
a root-word. Opp. to derivative . 1565. a. 
Math. Any algebraical or geometrical form in 
relation to another derived from it. (Short for p. 
expression , equation , curve, etc. : see A. II. a. ) 
Hence Pri*mitive-ly adv., -ness. Primiti*vity, 
p. quality, character, or condition. 

Primogenitai (praim<?,dge*nit&l), a. 1657. 
[ad. late L, primo t genitalis, i.primogenitus (taken 
as sb.) ; see -AL.J Of or pertaining to the first- 
born or to primogeniture. So Primoge*nitary 

a. Primoge * nitive a.; talso as sb. - PRIMO- 
GENITURE a. Shaks. 

Primogenitor (praimedgemit/j). 1475. [a. 
med.L., f. L. primo adv., at first + genitor 
Genitor *. J First parent, earliest ancestor ; 
loosely , ancestor, progenitor. 

Primogeniture (proimpdge'nitiux, -t/ax). 

160a. [ad. med.L. primogenitura. t. L. primo 
adv.. first +genitura Geniture ; after L. primo- 
genitus.] x. The fact or condition of being the 
first-born of the children of the same parents. 
9. The right of succession or inheritance be- 
longing to the first-born ; the principle, custom, 
or law by which the property or title descends 
to the eldest son (or eldest child) ; spec, the 
feudal rale of inheritance by which the whole 
of the real estate of an intestate passes to the 
eldest son 1631. 

1. Right qfP-t the right (of succession, etc) of the 
first-born 5 In tne division of personal estates, . no 
right of p. is allowed Blackstonk. Hence Primo- 
ga*nitnreahip (now rare) « sense a. 

Primordial (praimjPjdi&l), a. (sb.) late 
ME. fad. late L. frimordialis that is first of 
all, f. Priicordium ; see -al.] i. Of, pertain- 
ing to, o»* existing at (or from) the very begin- 
ning; first in time, original, primitive, primeval 
9. Constituting the beginning or starting-point ; 
original, not derivative ; fundamental ; elemen- 
tary 1539. a* Anat. and Zool. — Primitive a. 
II. 5 a. 1786. 4. Bot. a. Earliest formed in the 

course of growth; said of leaves, fruit, etc. 1785. 

b. Applied to tissues, etc., in their rudimentary 
stage or condition 1849. 6* GeoL and Palxont. 
ta. - Primitive a . II. 4. -1809. b. Applied 
to a series of strata in Bohemia, containing the 
earliest fossil remains there found; hence to 
corresponding strata elsewhere, forming part 
of the Cambrian system ; also applied to fossils 
found in these strata 1885. 

1. The p. tenets of the Toiy party Durajeu. 4. b. 
P. cell, a cell in its simplest form, consisting merely of 
a mass of protoplasm, without cell -wall, cell -sap, etc. 
P. utricle, the layer of denser protoplasm lining the 
wall of a vacuolate celL 

B. sb. Something primordial ; beginning, ori- 
gin ; a first principle, an element (rare) 1533. 
Hence Primo Tdi&liam, p. nature or condition. 
Primo TdiaUy adv. in a p. way. 

| Primordium (praimJ-jdi&m). PI. -la. 
X671. [_L», orig. neut. of primordius adj. ori- 

ginal, f. primus first 4- ordiri to begin.] The 
very beginning, the earliest stage; introduction, 
opening part ; primitive source, origin, b. Biol. 
The first rudiment of an organ or structure 1890. 

Primrose (primrduz), sb. (a.) [Late ME. 
primerose , corresp. to early OF. primerose, and 
to med.L . primes rasa, Ut 'earliest rose'.] 1. 
A plant (Primula veris) bearing pale yellowish 
flowers in early spring, growing wild in woods 
and hedges, and on banks. Also, the flower of 
this plant. Occas. extended to include other 
species of the genus Primula. 9. Applied to 
some other plants having flowers resembling 
those of the common p. ; as Evening (Night, 
■f Nightly) P. f the genus CEnothera ; Peerless 
P, - P. peerless 1760. fa. fig. The first or 
best ; the finest, or a fine, example; the 'flower *, 

* pearl ' -1664. 4. Ellipt. for p. colour ; A pale 

greenish yellow or lemon colour 1889. 

t The rathe P. that forsaken dies Milt. 

Comb, 3 P. day, the anniversary of the death (19th 
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'April, i88x) of Beniamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field, with whose memory the p. is associated t P. 
League, a political association formed in 1883 in 
support of the principles of Conservatism as repre- 
sented by Lord Beaconsfield ; p. path, way, a path 
abounding in primroses t fig. the path of pleasure 
(Ham. 1. iil 50, Macb. il uL ai). Hence Px 4 *m‘ 

•mroae peerless. 1578. A name for- 
merly given to the species of Narcissus, includ- 
ing the wild daffodil ; now spec, to Narcissus 
bjfiorus, the two- flowered narcissus. 

Primula (pri'miulA). 1753. [a, med.L. 
primula , fem. of primulas, dim. of primus first ; 
orig. in primula veris , applied first app. to the 
cowslip, and at an early date also to the field 
daisy, j Bot. A genus of herbaceous perennial 
plants, of low-growing habit, having radical 
leaves, and yellow, white, pink, or purple flowers 
mostly borne in umbels. Hence Primula*- 
ceoua a. belonging to the natural order Primu- 
la ceu, of which P. is the typical genus. 

[J Primum mobile (prsi *m#m nu?u-bil*). 7460. 
ptned.L., lit. * first moving thing', f. L. primus 
first, mobilis movable; see Prime a. and Mobile 
sb. 1 ] 1. The supposed outermost sphere, added 
in the Middle Ages to the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy, and supposed to revolve round the 
earth from east to west in 24 hours, carrying 
with it the (eight or nine) contained spheres, 
a. transf. and fig. A prime source of motion or 
action ; a prime mover, mainspring 161a. 

" Primus (proi*m£s) f a. and sb. 159a. [L., 
first see Prime a. J A. adj. x. In L. phrases, 
as primus inter pares, first among equals ; pri- 
mus motor , prime mover. 9. In some boys' 
schools, used to distinguish the oldest (or se- 
nior) of those having the same surname X796. 
B. sb. 1. In the Scottish Episcopal Church : The 
presiding bishop, who has certain ceremonial 
privileges, but no metropolitan authority x86o. 

a. (In full primus stove.) Trade name of a stove 
burning vaporized paraffin oil 1907. 

Plimy (prai'mi), a. rare. 160a. [f. PRIME 
sb. +-Y l] That is in its prime. 

A Violet in the youth of F. Nature Shaks. 

Prince (priiis), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
princeps , -cipem Princeps.] I. 1. A sovereign 
ruler; a monarch, king. Now arch, or rhet. 
+b. Applied to a female sovereign -i6co. fa. 
One who has the chief authority ; a ruler, com- 
mander, governor -x6n, 9. One who or that 

which is first or pre-eminent in a specified class 
or sphere; the chief, the greatest ME. 4. a. 
Applied to Christ, esp. In f. of peace. b. * 
Principality 5. c. Applied to Satan I11 the 
phrases p. of the air, darkness , evil , the world, 
etc. ME. 

s. Phr. To live like a /. } The iolly fellowes that once 
in England liurd like Princes in their Abbeiea Gbkxnx. 
4. C. Wyclif John xii. 31. 

IL Spec. uses. x. The ruler of a principality, 
actually, nominally, or orig. a feudatory of a 
king or emperor ME. a. A male member of 
a royal family ; esp. in Great Britain, a son or 
grandson of a king or queen. Also called p. oj 
the blood (royal). 3. The English rendering of 
a title of nobility in some foreign countries 172 7. 

b. Applied as a title of courtesy in certain con- 
nexions to a duke, marquis, or earl 1707. c. 
P. of the (Holy Roman ) Church, a title applied 
to a Cardinal 1674. 

a. P. Albert (coat) (f. Prince Albert Edward, after- 
wards Edward VII] (U.S. colloq. ), a frock-coat. P. 
Consort, the husband of a reigning female sovereign 
being himself a p. P. Rupert s drops 1 see Daor sb. 
1 . 8 . P. of Wales's feathers'. see Fkathbk sb. II. 3. 

Comb, with princes : prince's metal, also Prince 
Rupert's metal, an alloy of about three parts of 


play the p., carry oneself as a p. PrFncehood (now 
rare). PrrnceJcin (joc.), a little. 


rarsy. rnutcuii yjoc.h a nine, young, or diminu- 
tive p. Prl ncelet, -ling, a little or petty p. ; the 
ruler of a small principality. PrPncetike a. and 
tado. 

Pri*nce-bi*shop. 1849. A bishop who it 
also a prince (sense II. x) ; also, one who en- 
oyed the temporal possessions and authority 
>f a bishopric, with princely rank. 
Princedom (pri-nsdam). 156a [f. Prince 
sb. i -dom.] - Principality a, 4, £. 

Thrones, Princedoms, Powers, Dominions Milt. 
Pxi*nce-ele*ctor. 1560. (- G. Kurfurst.) 


PRINCIPAL 

One of the princes who elected the Holy Roman 
(German! Emperor. 

Princely (primsli), a. 1500. [f. Prince sb. 
4- -ly *.] x. Of, pertaining, or belonging to a 
prince or princes ; held or exercised by a prince; 
royal, regal, kingly X503. a. That is a prince ; 
royal, kingly 1582. 9. Princelike; dignified, 

stately, noble 1500. 4. Like that of a prince ; 

sumptuous, magnificent, munificent 1539. 

x. The p. houses of Western Europe i860. 3. I see 
him yet, the p. boy I Scott. 4. Sir E — G— *s gift., 
is ‘ p.’ 1880. Hence PrFnceUxieai, the quality of 
being p. Princely adv. (now rare) in ap. manner, 
|| Princeps (prrnseps). a. and sb. PLpri-n- 
cipea (-sipfz). 1809. [L. princeps ad)., first, 
chief ; f. firimus + -ceps, -cip-, f. capers to take.] 
A. adj. First, original ; spec, of a book, from L, 
phrase editio princeps original edition, b. Also 
frequent in L. phr. facile frinceps, easily the 
first or chief. B. so. x. Tne title under which 
Augustus Caesar and his successors exercised 
supreme authority in the Roman Empire ; now 
gen. used by historians to describe the constitu- 
tional position of the head of the state 1837. 
a. elhpt. for editio princeps ; see A. 

Pri-nce Reagent. 1789. A prince who is 
regent of a country, during a minority, or in the 
absence or disability of the sovereign ; spec, the 
title commonly given to George Prince of Wales 
(afterwards George TV) during the mental in- 
capacity of George III, 1811-ao. 

Prince royal. 170a. [a. F., ‘ royal prince’; 
see Prince sb. Royal a.] The eldest son of 
a reigning monarch; spec, of the king of Prussia 
Prince's feather. 1629. a. London Pride 
(Saxifraga umbrosa). Now dial. b. A garden 
plant, Amaranthus hypochondriacus , bearing 
feathery spikes of small red flowers; also A. 
speciosus , a larger species 1721. 

Princess (prinse's, pri’nses). [Late ME. 

princesse , a. F., fem. of prince ; see -ESS 1 .] 1. 

A female sovereign or ruler ; a queen (arch.). 
a. The wife of a prince, late ME. 3. The 
daughter or grand -daughter of a soveteign ; a 
female member of a royal or princely family. 
1508. 4. Applied to a female, or anything per- 

sonified as feminine, that is likened to a princess 
in pre-eminence or authority ; formerly often to 
the Virgin Mary, late ME. 

l So excellent a p. f as the present queen Swift. 
a. P. dowager : see Dowagkr. 3 . P. of the blood : see 
Blood sb. II I. a. P. royal , the eldest daughter of the 
sovereign in Great Britain ; also formerly in Prussia. 

Comb. p. dress, a lady's dress of which the lengths 
of the bodice and skirt are cut in one piece ; also 
applied to modifications of this shape : so / • shape , 
p. frock, petticoat, etc. ; also p.- shaped adj., and /. 
adj. or elhpL p..ghaped. 

Pri nce-wood. Also prince's wood. 1686. 
A dark-coloured and light-veined timber pro- 
duced by two W. Indian trees, Cordia gerascan- 
thoides and Hamelia ventricosa ; also called 
Spanish elm. 

Principal (prFnsIp&l), a. and sb. ME. [ad. 
L. principalis, l. princeps , -ipent ; see Prince 
sb. and -al.] A* adj. L gen. 1. First in rank or 
importance. 9. Less definitely ; Belonging to 
the first or highest group in rank or importance ; 
prominent, leading. ME. g» Specially great ; 
of high degree or importance ; special, eminent. 
Now rare or Obs. late ME t4. Princely, royal 
“ I 59 x * 

s. Ha was the p. projector of the fund for decayed 
musicians 1795 * Their p, food is flour and meal 
Jowxtt. r, boy, the principal male character in a 
pantomime (usu.p1ayed by a woman) j so/, girl. a. 
Certaine of the Principallest Gentlemen of the ritie 
1398. Character is. .a p. source of interest . . employed 
by a the drama 1874. 3. A principall portion of Gods 

spirit i6xi. 

n. spec, and techn. t. Of money 1 Constituting 
the original sum ; that is tho capital sum in- 
vested or lent, and yielding interest ; capital, 
capitalised ME. 9. Law. a. That U the chlet 
person concerned in some action or proooading ; 
esp. that is the actual perpetrator 01, or directly 
responsible for, a crime. b. P. challenge : a 
challenge against a jury, or against a particular 
juror, alleging a fact such as, If proved, would 
disqualify such jury or juror as a matter of law. 
1448. g. Gram. Said of a sentence or clause, 
or of a word, in relation to another which is 
auxiliary to or dependent upon It : opp. to subor- 
dinate or dependent. P. parts (01 a verb), those 
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PRINCIPALITY 

from which the other parts can be derived, or 
which contain the different stems in the sim- 
plest forms. 1590. 4. Building . Applied to the 
main rafters, posts, or braces in the wooden 
framework of a building, which support the 
chief strain 1594. fi. Math ., etc. 1704. 

5. P. axis, («) of a conic, that axis which passes 
through the foci, the transverse axis (opp. to conju- 
gate axis) 1 (b) each of three lines in a body or system 
used as the chief lines of reference in relation to 
forces operating upon it. P. flame, of a symmetrical 
body, an imaginary piano of symmetry, as, in an 
oblate or prolate spheroid, the plane passing through 
the centre at right angles to tne axis of revolution. 
P. point, in Perspective, the point where the p. ray 
meets the plane of delineation. P. ray , in Perspec- 
tive, the straight line from the point of sight perpen- 
dicular to the plane of delineation. P. section of a 
crystal, any section passing through the optical axis. 

B. sb. I, 1. A head man or woman ; a chief, 
ruler, superior ; a governor, a presiding officer, 
as the head of a religious or educational institu- 
tion, the manager of a house of business, etc. ; 
fthe master or mistress of a household, late 
ME. b. In Great Britain, outside Oxford and 
Cambridge, the most usual designation of a head 
of a college or hall 1438. a. A chief actor or 
doer; the person for whom and by whose autho- 
rity another acts 1625. b. A person directly 
responsible for a crime, either as the actual per- 
petrator (p. in the first degree), or as present, 
aiding and abetting, at the commission of it ( p . 
in the second degree) 1594. c. Aperson for whom 
another is surety 1576. d. Each of the com- 
batants in a duel, as dist. from their seconds 1709. 

a. We were not principals, but auxiliaries in the war 
Swift. 

IL ti. The chief, main, or most important 
thing, part, point, or element. -1845. fa. 
The original document, drawing, painting, 
etc., from which a copy is made -1660. 8- A 

principal rafter or post ; any one of the rafters 
upon which rest the purlins which support the 
common rafters. Also applied to a main iron 
girder. 1448. f 5. An upright pillar or stem 
having branches to bear tapers ; formerly used 
on a hearse -1849. 0. The original sum dealt 

with in any transaction, as dist. from any later 
accretions; the capital sum as dist. from the 
interest ; also, capital as dist from income, late 
ME. 7. Afus. An organ-stop of the same quality 
as the Open Diapason, but an octave higher in 
pitch 1613. Hence Principally adv. in the 
chief place, mainly, above all ; for the most part, 
in most cases. Piincipalahip, the office of p. 
(of a college, etc.). 

Principality (prinslpseifli). [Late ME. 
principal{i)te, a. OF. principalite, principaltee , 
ad. late L. principal* totem, i. principalis Prin- 
cipal. a.; see -mr.] 1. The quality, con- 

dition, or fact of being principal ; chief place or 
rank ; pre-eminence. Now rare, a. The posi- 
tion, dignity, or dominion of a prince or chief 
ruler ; sovereignty ; supreme authority, late 
ME. 3. The sovereignty, rule, or government 
of the prince of a small or dependent state 1459, 
4. A region or state ruled by a prince, late ME. 
g. A spiritual being (evil or good) of a high 
order; spec . in pi., in mediaeval angelology, one 
of the nine orders of angels (see Order sb. 
II. x.) (Repr. L. principatm , Gr. dpxal.) 1560. 
0. The office of principal of a college, univer- 
sity, etc. ; principalship* Now rare. 1641. 

4 Samos. . . A p. of the Ottoman Empire, more or 
lcm independent 1905. The P., Wales. 5. Nuroc, 
of Principalities the prime Milt. 

PrftQCtpate (pri'nsip/t). ME. [ad. L. prin- 
eipahst the first place, etc., f. princeps, princtp - ; 
see Prince sb, and -ate 1 .] x» =- Princi- 
pality x, a. Now rare, b. Pom. Hist, The 
rale of the Princeps ; the imperijd power of 
Augustus his successors, while some of 
the republican forms were still retained : the 
period erf rule of a princeps x86s, a* — Fein- 

. of Peincipium. 

tPrind-pial* a [f. L. principhsm + -al.j 
Standing at the beginning ; Initial Bacon. 
fPrincrplant, a. 1615. [a. F. \primipianty 
f. prineipier, ad. L. prinetpiare ; see -ANT 1 .] 
Constituting the beginning of something ; on- 


|jtoad ffi prh n .rr r ^S, 


„ - (prinsi'pifim). PL -la, 1600, 

[L», f. princeps, - ipem first In time or order.] 


1585 

r. * Principle sb- in various senses. b. pi. 
Principia : abbreviated title of a work by Sir 
Isaac Newton, setting forth the principles of 
natural philosophy or physics 1727. a. Rom. 
Antiq. (pi,) The general’s quarters in a camp 

1581- 

Principle (prhnsfp , l), sb. late ME. [ad. F. 
principe, or f. L principium (see prec,).] Often 
emphasised by prefixin q, first. L Origin, source ; 
source of action. +x* Beginning ; fountain- 
head; original or initial state -1674. ta. That 
from which something takes its rise, originates, 
or is derived. Obs. (exc. as in 3.) -1697. 3. In 

gen. sense : a fundamental source ; a primary 
element, force, or law which produces or deter- 
mines particular results ; the ultimate basis of 
the existence of something ; cause, late ME. 
4. An original tendency or faculty ; a natural 
disposition, late ME. 

3. Those Idolaters adore two Principles \ the P. of 
Good, and that of Evil Swift. 4. Of verray woru- 
manly benignytee That nature in youte principles 
hath yset Chauckjl Out of a P. of good will I have 
to you 1669. 

Q« Fundamental truth, law, or motive force. 
1. A fundamental truth or proposition, on which 
many others depend ; a fundamental assump- 
tion forming the basis of a chain of reasoning, 
late ME. b. Physics , etc. A highly general or 
inclusive theorem or 4 law *, exemplified in a 
multitude of cases X710. a. A fundamental 
quality or attribute ; essential characteristic or 
character ; essence 1662. 8. A general law or 

rule as a guide to action ; a fundamental motive 
or reason of action, esp. one consciously recog- 
nized and followed 1532. b. Used absol. for 
good, right, or moral p. [Also in pi.) 1653. 4. 

A general fact or law of nature by virtue of 
which a machine or instrument operates; hence, 
the general mode of construction or operation 
of a machine, etc. 1802. 

1. Principles of political economy 1825. First prin- 
ciples, .should be carefully considered Jowett. 3. 
Tne barbarian lives without p. and without aim J. H. 
Newman. b. If 1 were to choose any servant .. I 
would choose a godly man that hath principles 
Cromwell. Thus my pride, not my p... kept me 
honest De Foe. On p., as a matter of (moral) p. ; 
from a settled (conscientious) motive. 4 This ther- 
mometer is sometimes varied in its form and arrange- 
ment, but the p. remains the same 1858. 

III. Rudiment, element +1. a. fl. The 
earliest parts of & subject of study ; elements, 
rudiments -1706. tb. concr. A germ, embryo, 
bud (of a natural structure) -1732. fa. A com- 
ponent part, ingredient, constituent, element 
-1732. fta. Old Chem. Chiefly in pi. : The five 
supposed simple substances or elements of 
Which all bodies were believed to be composed 
-1799. c. Chem. One of the constituents of a 
substance as obtained by chemical analysis; 
11 su., one which gives rise to some characteristic 
quality, or causes some special action or effect, 
as active , bitter , neutral p. 1732. 

a. A confluence of buyers, sellers, and lookers-on, 
which ore the three principles of a fair 1655. Hence 
tPrinciple v. trams, to ground (any. one) in the 
principles or elements of a subject, to impress with 
principles of action ; to be the principle! source, or 
basis of 1 to originate -1760. 

Principled (primsipl’d), ppl. a. Now rare 
(exc. in comb.). 164a. [f. Principle v. + 
-ed 1 .] x. Established in principles; holding 
or habitually actuated by particular principles; 
that is so or such on principle. Often in comb., 
as high-, voell-p . 9. Having good or right 

principles. (Opp. to unprincipled.) 1697- 3- 

Founded on a principle; instilled into the mind 
as a principle 1784. 

Princock, "COX. Obs. exc. dial. 154a 
[Etym. unkn .] A pert, forward, saucy boy or 
youth; a coxcomb, (toe, or contempt.) b, 
attrib. or as adj. t esp. in p.-boy 1595. 

Prink (priijk), v. 1576. [app. related to 
Prank vJ] i. trans. To make spruce or 
smart ; to dress up ; esp. refi, to dress oneself 
up. colloq . b. intr. To dress oneself up ; make 
oneself look smart, colloq. 1709- trans. Of 
a bird ; To trim (the feathers) ; to preen. Also 

gather klng-cups In the yellow mead, And p. 
their hair with daisies Cowter. 

Print (print), sb. [ME. a. OF. friente. 
preints impression of a seal, etc., f. pa pple, 01 


PRINT 

preindre to press, stamp : — L. premen.'] L 
1. The impress made in a plastic material by a 
stamp, seal, die, or the like; a distinctive 
stamped or printed mark or design, as on a 
coin, a .fig. a. An image or character stamped 
upon the mind or soul; a mental impression. 
Now rare. ME. b. An Image or likeness of 
anything, late ME. 3. gen. Any indentation 
in a surface preserving the form left by the 
pressure of some body ; also, a mark, spot, or 
stain produced on any surface by another sub- 
stance. late ME. 4. An instrument, etc. which 
produces a mark or figure by pressing ; a sump 
or die; a mould. Also fig. late ME. b. 
Founding. A support for the core of a casting 
1864. 5. A pot of butter, moulded to a shape 

1754. 6. A printed cotton fabric ; a piece of 

printed cotton cloth. Often attrib. 1824. 

a. b. Y® fathers owne figure, , . y® very prent of his 
visage Moke. The prynte of the hors shoo and 

nayles abode euer in his vysage Caxton. The recent 
prints of a bear and two cubs 1853. 6. He chose the 
p. staff for his wife’s dresses Stxvbmson. 

n. Typographical uses. x. The state of 
being printed ; printed form 1482. a. concr. 
Language emtxidied in a printed form ; typo- 
graphy ; esp. with ref. to size, form, or style, 
as small p. , clear p. 1623. +3. A printing-press 
(with its accessories). Hence, the work of the 

J iress, the process of printing. -1691. 4. An 

mpression of a work printed at one time ; an 
edition 1^35. 5- A printed publication ; esp. 

a printed sheet, news sheet, newspaper (now 
chiefly U.S.) X570. 6. A picture or design 

printed from a block or plate 1662. 7. Photogr , 
A picture produced from a negative 1851. 

x. Kush like a hero into p. Praed. In (a) in 
printed form 1 (b) of a book or edition, not yet aold 
out. Out of p. (of a book or edition), sold out. a. 
fig. All the wickedness of the world is P. to him 
Dickens. 5. I have often admired your talents in the 
daily prints Shekidan. 6. There is a p. of him, 
painted by John Lyvyus, and engraved by Yostcrman 
H. Walpole. 

HL Transf. uses, of uncertain origin. In p. 
a. In a precise and perfect way or manner; 
with exactness ; to a nicety. Now dial. 1576 
+b. With ft sb. ; A man, fool (etc.) in f., a 
perfect or thorough man, fool, etc. -1633. tc. 
Applied to the exact crimping of the pleats of 
a ruff -1641. d. Said of the beard or hair. So 
also out of p., out of proper order. Obs. or 
dial. 1605. 

attrib. and Comb. ! p. hand, handwriting Imitating 
p. ; so p. letters ; -holder, a small frame for hold- 
ing a photograph or engraving ; -room, a room in a 
museum or the like, containing a collection of prints | 
•seller, one who sells prints or engravings ; -shop, 
a p. -seller’s shop; -washer, an apparatus for wash, 
ing photographic prints after fixing; -Work(S, a fac- 
tory in which cotton fabrics are printed. Hence 
Prrntless a. making or leaving no p. or trace ; that 
has received, or that retains, no p. 

Print (print), v. (ME. prenten, printe , f, 
frente, printe Print L x. trans. To im- 

press or stamp fa surface) with a seal, die, or 
the like ; to mark with any figure or pattern j 
to brand. Said also of footsteps upon soft or 
yielding ground. a. To impress or stamp (a 
form, figure, mark, etc.) in or on a yielding 
substance; also, by extension, to set or trace 
(a mark, figure, etc.) on any surface, by carv- 
ing, writing, or otherwise, late ME. b. fig. To 
impress (an image, thought, saying, etc.) upon 
the heart, mind, or memory; to fix in the mind, 
late ME. 8. To press (anything hard) into or 
upon a yielding substance, so as to leave an in- 
dentation or imprint. Also with in. late ME, 
+4* To commit (anything) to writing ; to ex* 
press In written words ; to inscribe -X588. 

x. Little footsteps lightly p. the ground Gray. a. 
The child print* Many a playful kin Upon theh 
hands x8x*. b. This sentence is very meet for women 
to p. in their remembrance 1563. 3. Horses . . Print* 

ingtheir prowd Hoofes i’ the receivuug Earth Shake 
4 Tit. A. rv. i. 75. 

n. Senses relating to typography. 1, To 
produce (a book, picture, etc.) by applying to 
paper, vellum, etc., in a press or machine, 
inked types, blocks, or plates, bearing charac* 
ters or designs 15x1, a. Said of an author or 
editor : a. To cause (a manuscript, book, etc.) 
to be printed; to give to the press 1330. b. 
To express or publish in print (ideas, etc.) 
1038, g . intr. or absol. To exercise the vooa- 
tiOn of E printer ; to employ the press' In print- 
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fng >699. 4. irons. To take an impression 

from (a forme of type, a plate, block, etc.) ; 
<0 use in printing 1737* 5 * To form (letters) 

in the style of pnnted letters ; also absol. 183 7. 

l. 160 Englishe Bibles were printed at Paris 1560. 
His Majesty’s Picture, printed in natural Colours 
1790. a. a. Some said, John, p. it ; others said, Not 
so Bunyan. 4. The stone is then etched, washed out, 
and printed 1875. 

m. Techn. senses analogous to II. 1. 

irons . To mark (a textile fabric) by hand or 
machinery with a pattern or design in colours. 
Also absol. 1588. a. Pottery* To transfer to the 
unglased surface a decorative design in colour 
from paper, or in oil from a gelatine sheet or 
bat. With the pottery, or the design, as obj. 
*839. 8- Photogr. To produce (a positive pic- 

ture) by the transmission of light through a 
negative placed immediately upon the sensi- 
tized surface, or, in an enlarging camera, be- 
fore it. Also with of, out . 1851. b. intr. Of a 
negative: To produce a photograph {well, 
badly, etc.) 185a. 4. See Nature-printing. 

Hence Pri'ntable a. capable of being printed, or 
printed from. 

Printer (pri-ntw). 1504. [f. Print v. + 
-kr 1 .] i. A person who prints, in any sense 
of the word 1567. b. spec . One whose business 
is the printing of books, etc. ; the owner of a 
printing business; a workman in a printing- 
office 1504. a. An instrument or appliance 
used for printing 1890. 3. Trade. A cotton 

cloth made to be printed on 1864. 4. attrib ., 
as p.-author, - journalist 1663. 

Comb, with printer's : printer's devil : *e« Dkvil 
sb. sj printer's mark, a monogram or other device 
used by a p. as a trade-mark. b. With printers' , as 
printers' ink (see Ink sb.*), pi* (see Put sb}) ; prin- 
ters* bible, the Bible which contains the misreading 
' Printers have persecuted me without a cause ’ (Ps. 
Cxix. 161). 

Printery (pri-ntari). Chiefly U.S. 1638. 
ff. prec. ; see -ery.] x. A printing-office. 9. 
A cotton-printing factory 1846. 

Printing (prvntiq), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Print v. +-ing *.] The action of Print v., 
in various senses ; an instance of this. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. -cloth, cotton cloth made 
specially for printing; -frame ( Photogr .), a frame in 
which sensitized paper is placed beneath a negative 
and exposed to fight ; -ink «= printers' ink \ -ma- 
chine, a printing-press for rapid work on a large 
scale, usu. one In which mechanical power is em- 
ployed j -office, an establishment in which books, 
newspapers, etc. are printed ; -paper, (a) paper used 
for printing on ; { 6 ) In Photogr. sensitized papier on 
which pictures are printed (also printing-out paper, 
abbrev. P.O.P.). 

PH -a ting-house. Now only Hist. 1576. 
A building in which printing is carried on, a 
printing-office. 

Printing House Square, a small square in London, 
the site of the office of the Times newspaper. 

Pri-ntlng-press. 1587. An instrument or 
machine for printing on paper, etc., from types, 
blocks, or plates; sometimes restricted to a 
hand-press, as dist. from a printing-machine. 

prior (prai*w), sb. [Late OE. a. L. prior, 
-orem Prior a . ; in med.L. as sb., spec, a 
prior.] x. A superior officer of a religious 
house or order. 9. a. In foreign countries, the 
title of the elected head of a guild of merchants 
or craftsmen, b. The title of a chief magistrate 
in some of the former Italian republics, e. g. 
Florence. Obs. exc. Hist. 1604. 3. Commerce . 

The head of a Arm. Now rare. 1853. 

1. Grand P., the commander of a pnory of the 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or of Malta. Hence 
Prvoral a. Prl'orahip, the office or dignity of p. 
Prior (prai*oi) p a. (adv.) 1714. [a. L., 

former, earlier, superior, L OL. prep, pri be- 
fore.] Preceding (in time or order) ; earlier, 
former, anterior, antecedent B. as adv. with 
to : Previously to, before 1736. 

The tin U p. to.. the action 17x4. A p. marriage 

Vriorate (prai" 5 r/t). late ME, [ad. late L. 
prioratus, f. prior Prior a.; see -ATE *.] 1. 

The office and dignity of a prior; also, the 
term of office of a prior. 9. A priory ; also, the 
inmates as a community 1749. 

Prioress (proi-6r6s). [ME. a. OF. prior- 
esse, prievresse ; see Prior sb. and -kssL] A 
nun holding a position similar to that of a prior. 
Priority (pi9i,<rrfti). [Late me. a. F. 


priority, ad. med.L. prioritas, f. L. prior Prior 
a . ; see -ity.] x. The condition or quality of 
being earlier in time, or of preceding some- 
thing else. 9. Precedence in order, rank, or 
dignity, late ME. 3. Law . A precedence 
among claims, or a preference in order of pay- 
ment 1766. 

1. The preeminence of prioritie in birth Hooker. 
a. Tr. * Cr. 1. iii. 86. 
attrib . p.-bond “ preference bond . 

Priory (prai’dri). [ME. a. AF. prtorie ; see 
Prior sb . and -Y *.] A monastery or nunneij 
governed by a prior or prioress ; usu. an off- 
shoot of an abbey on which it was dependent ; 
also, a house of Canons Regular. 

Alien p. 1 see Alien a. 1. 

Prisage (prerzidg). Now Hist. 1505. [f. 
AF. prise Prise sb. + -age.] An ancient cus- 
tom levied upon imported wine ; in later times 
correlated to and often identified with Butlek- 
age r. (Abolished 1809.) b. attrib ., as p. 
fund, lease , wine 1586. 

Prisclan (pri'Ji&n). 1535. [ad. L. Prisci- 
anus .] Name of a celebrated Roman gram- 
marian, c 500-530. | 

Phr. To break Priscian's head, to violate the rules 
of grammar. 

Priscillianlst (prisi’li&nist), sb. and a. 
1574. (ad. med.L. Priscillianista, f. Priscilli- 
anus Priscillian ; see -1ST.] A. sb. A disciple 
of Priscillian, bishop of Avila, in Spain, in the 
4th c., who taught doctrines alleged to be 
Gnostic or Manichaean. B. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Priscillianists or their doctrines 
1887. 

Prise (praiz, ||prxz). Obs. or Hist. ME. 
[a. F. frise a taking, f. pa. pple. fris of pren- 
dre ; cf. Prize j£. s ] x. The taking or seizing 
of anything by a lord for his own use from his 
feudal tenants or dependants ; a thing requisi- 
tioned for the king’s use, or for the use of the 
garrisons in his castles ; the right of such 
seizure. Obs. exc. Hist. 9. pi. (rarely sing.) 
The king’s customs ; that is, portions taken by 
him from goods brought into the realm, or 
duties levied in lieu thereof 1455. 

Prism (priz’m). 1570. [ad. late L. prisma, 
a. Gr. irpia/jui a thing sawn, f. irptfatv to 
saw.] x. Geom. A solid figure of which the 
two ends are similar, equal, and parallel recti- 
lineal figures, and the sides parallelograms. 9 . 
Any body or object of this form 1661. 3. 

Optics. A transparent body of this form, usu. a 
triangular geometrical prism, of which the re- 
fracting surfaces are at an acute angle with 
each other 16 1 a. b. Loosely used for a spec- 
trum produced by refraction through a prism ; 
pi. prismatic colours 1840. 4. Cryst . A * form ’ 

consisting of three or more planes parallel to 
the vertical axis of the crystal 1878. 

3. tficoK's) p. * Njcol. Hence Pri*Bmal a. * next. 
Prismatic (prizmae’tik), a. 1709. [f. Gr. 

it fnapar-, irpio/ia ; see prec. and -1C.] x. Of 
or pertaining to a prism ; prism-like. 9. Of or 
pertaining to the optical prism ; formed, effec- 
ted, separated, or distributed by or as by a 
transparent prism ; hence, of varied colours, 
bright-coloured, brilliant 1728, 8. Cryst . ■- 

Orthorhombic a. 1858. 

1. P. powder, a gunpowder the grains of which are 
hexagonal prisms, a P colours, the seven colours 
into which a ray of white light is separated by a prism. 
P. compass , a surveying compass so arranged that by 
means of a prism the angle of position of the object 
sighted can be read at the same time as the object 
itself is seen. So Pliama*tical a. 1654 1 -ly adv. 

Prismatoid (pri'zm&toid), a . and sb. 1858. 
[ad. Gr. vpieparoeityt prism-shaped, f. vpto- 
fjja.ro- lrpicfja Prism ; see -oid.] A. adj. Cryst . 
Applied to any plane, in a crystallographic 
system, parallel to one of the three axes of co- 
ordinates and intersecting the other two ; so 
called because a group of eight such planes 
would form a prism. B. sb. Geom. A solid 
figure having parallel polygonal ends connected 
by triangular sides 1890. So PriamatoPdal a. 
resembling a prism ; also, ■■ Prismoidal. 
Prismoid (prizmoid). 1704. [— F . pris- 
moide, f. prisme Prism ; see -OID.] A body ap- 
proaching in form to a prism, witn similar but 
unequal parallel polygonal bases. Hence Pria* 
moi dal a. of the form of, or pertaining to, a p. 


Prison (pri-z’n), sb. [Early ME. frisun, 
-on, a. OF, prisun, prison the action of taking, 
etc. a — L. prensionem, contr. from prehensto- 
nem , f, prektndere, prendere to seize.] orig. 
The condition of being kept in captivity or con- 
finement ; imprisonment ; hence, a place in 
which such confinement is ensured; spec, a 
jail. a. Without article, b. with a. the, etc., 
or in pi. ME. c. transf and fig. ME. 

a. Pnr. To break p. (Bbkak v. IV. 3) ; to cast , put, 
set in p . ; to keep, lay , lie in p. b. There are no 
prisons in al his empire : for . Justice is executed out 
of hand 1600. Stone Walla doe not a P. make Nor 
Iron bars a Cage Lovelace. State (a) mo. for 
the confinement of political offenders 1 (4) UJS. a p, 
under the control or the authorities of a State. C. 
The Island was certainly a P. to me De Foe. 

attrib. and Comb., as p. •accommodation, camp, 
•industry x etc. ; also p.-bara, the iron ban by which 
a prison, its door, windows, etc, are made fast t bars 
which imprison ; -crop, hair cut very short ; p. 
editor, an editor (of a newspaper) who takes the 
legal responsibility for what appears in the news- 
paper, and serves the terms of imprisonment that 
conviction for an offence may entail ; -fever Jail- 
fever ; -van, a close carriage for the conveyance of 
prisoners. 

Prison (pri’z’n), v. ME. [f. prec.] trans. 
To put in prison, make a prisoner of ; to keep 
in a place of confinement ; to detain in custody. 
Now poet, or rhet., and n. dial. b. transf. and 
fig. To confine, late ME. 

b. His true respect will p. false desire Shaks. 

Prisoner (priVnaj). [ME. a. F. prison • 
nier\ see Prison sb. and -kr 1 2.] 1. One 

who is kept in prison or in custody ; spec . one 
who is in custody as the result of a legal pro- 
cess. 9. One who has been captuied in war ; 
a captive. Now often p. of war. ME. 3. 
transf. and fig. One who or that which is con- 
fined to a place or position, late ME. 4. 
attrib. Of or pertaining to a prisoner ; that is a 
prisoner 1846. 

1. Phr. P. at the bar , a person in custody upon a 
criminal charge, and on trial in a court of justice. P. 
0/ state , state /., one confined for political or state 
reasons, a. To take (a person) /-, to seize and hold 
as a p., esp. in war. 3. An vntimely Ague Staid me 
a P. in my Chamber Siiaks. 

Prisoners* bars, base. 1801. Earlier 
fpriaon-bars (1611), -base (1508), [See Pri- 
soner and Bar sb. 1 . Bask j*.'*] — Base sb* 
Pri -son-house, late ME. A house of im- 
prisonment ; a building that is or serves as a 
prison. Often fig. 

Pristine (pristain, U.S. -in), a. 1534. 
[ad. L. fristinus former. ] Of or pertaining to 
the earliest period or state ; original, former ; 
primitive, ancient. 

To restore it to its p. purity 178a. The p. simplicity 
of our Saxon*Engli»h 1841. 

Pritchel (pri-tp). dial, late ME. [South- 
ern form of Prickle sb. 1 ] A sharp-pointed 
instrument or tool ; esp. for punching the nail- 
holoE in hort^-sboes. 

Prithee (pn 8#j, ini. phr. 1577. Archaic 
colloquialism for * (1) pray thee ’. 

Pr'ythee don’t send us up any more Stories of a 
Cock and a Bull Addison. 

Prittle-prattle (pri‘t’l|pr*e:t'l). Now rare. 
1^56. [Reduplicated extension of Prattle sb.] 
Trivial, worthless, or idle talk ; also, small talk ; 
chatter ; childish prattle. 

||PriuS (pr2i*0s). 1891. [L., nent. of prior.] 

a. That which takes precedence. b. That 
which is prior, esp. that which is a necessary 
prior condition. 

Privacy (pr»i*v&si, pri-v-). 145a [f. Pri- 
vate a . ; see -CY.] x. The state or condition 
of being withdrawn from the society of others, 
or from public interest ; seclusion, 9. pi. Pri- 
vate or retired places; private apartments; 
places of retreat. Now rare. 1678. 3. Ab- 

sence or avoidance of publicity or display X598. 
4. A private matter, a secret ; pi. private or 
personal matters or relations. Now rare. 1591. 
3. — Privity 4 (rare) 17x9. 

x. To guard the independence and p. ot their homes 
Emerson, a. A marriage.. solemnised with strict p. 
in the chapel of Leigh Court 1876. 

Private (prai-v/t), a. and sb. late ME. [ad. 
L. privatus, properly pa. pple. of privart to 
bereave, deprive.! A. adj. x. Of a person: 
Not bolding public office or official position. 

b. P. soldier : a soldier below the rank of a 
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non-commissioned officer 1579. *• ^ number, 
a member of the House of Commons who is 
not a member of the Ministry 1863. a. Kept 
or removed from public view or knowledge ; 
not within the cognizance of people generally 
1473. b. P. parts, the pudenda 1885. a* Not 
open to the public ; intended only for the use 
01 particular and privileged persons, late ME. 
b. Not open to the public, or not publicly done 
or performed, dist. from a thing of the same 
kind that is 'public' 1360. 4. That belongs 

to or is the property of a particular individual; 
belonging to oneself, one’s own 1500. g. Of or 
pertaining to a person in a non-official capacity 
1613. 6. Of, pertaining or relating to, or 

affecting a person, or a small group of persons 
apart from the general community ; individual, 
personal 1536. 7. By one’s self, alone ; with- 
out the presence of any one else 159a. 8. 

Of a conversation, etc. : Intended only for the 
person or persons directly concerned 1560. 
9. Retiring ; retired ; secluded 1494. t 1 ®* 

quasi -adv. Privately, secretly -1704. 

1. A Woman of Quality * married to a p. Gentle- 
man Steele. a.. Lady Alethea’s privet wedding 
1677. 3. A p. staircase conducted into the gardens 

Lytton. News which reached him through p. chan- 
nels Macaulay, b. He resygned his ciowne, Sc lyued 
a holv pryuate lyfe 15361 P. assembly , / unction , 
meeting, etc. f /. baptism , communion, education, 
funeral, marriage , etc. ; A boarding-house, brougham, 
carriage, chapel, hotel , theatricals, etc. P, view (e. g. 
of an exhibition of pictures or the like). 4. The in- 
stitution of p. property 1845. P. house, the dwelling- 
house of a p person, or of a person in his p. capacity. 
P. family, the family occupying a p. house. P. 
school, a school owned and carried on by a person 
or persons for their own profit. P. judgement : 
see Judgement 7. 5. A tribute to p. worth and 

I mblic usefulness 1864. 6. For your priuate satis- 

action .1 will let you know Shaks. Phr. P. bill, 
act, a parliamentary. bill or act affecting the interests 
of a particular individual or corporation only. 8. P. 
Confession is retained in the reformed churches 1650. 
A letter marked * p.’ Trollops, 10. Every body now 
drink the King's health, whereas before, it was very 
p. that a man dare do it Pepys, 

B. sb. L Of a person, ft. A private person 
-1671. +b. Thep. : private people, opp. to the 

public -1734. Tfl. An intimate, a favourite. 
(With play on sense II. 3) Shaks. 3. A pri- 
vate soldier 1781. n. Of things or affairs, ti. 
A private matter, business, or interest; pi, 
private affairs -1643. +a. Retirement, privacy 

--1653. b. In />., privately, not publicly ; in 
private company ; in private life 1581. 3 pi. 

The private parts. 

n. Go ofT, 1 discard you : let me enioy my priuate 
Shaks. b. Laugh and spare not So't be in priuate 
1615. Hence Prrvate-ly ailv., -neaa (now rare). 

Privateer (praivfttl*u), sb. 1664. [f. Pri- 
va tk a. + -ekr, prob. after volunteer ; in sense 
x, app. orig. colloq. for orivate man of war, 
the earliest name.] x. An armed vessel owned 
and officered by private persons, and holding 
a commission from the government, called 
* letters of marque \ authorizing the owners to 
use it against a hostile nation, and esp. in the 
capture of merchant shipping. a. The com- 
mander, or pi. the crew, of such a vessel 1674. 
8. attrib., as p. brig, etc. 1675. 

a. Piivateers were little scrupulous as to what kind 
of victim they pounced upon 1883. Hence Pri- 
vatee-r t». rare, intr, to practise privateering Pri- 
vatee'ring vbl. sb. the occupation of a a; often 
attrib. * also fig. Privatee’raman (U.S.), an 
officer or seaman of a p. 

Privation (praivJi-Jbn). ME. [ad. L. pri- 
vationem, f. private to bereave, deprive.] 1. 
The action of depriving or taking away ; the 
fact or condition of being deprived of or tcut 
off from something; deprivation. Now rare . 
b. Law. ^ Deprivation a ; in R. C. Ch. - 
Suspension. Now rare or Obs. late ME. a. 
Logic. The condition of being without some 
attribute formerly or properly possessed ; the 
loss, or (loosely) the mere absence of a quality, 
a negative quality, late ME. 8* Want of the 
usual comforts, or esp. of some of the neces- 
saries of life 1790. 

1. All general privations are great because they are 
all terrible | Vacuity, Darkness, Solitude, and Silence 
Burke, a. Geld, which is the p. of heet Emerson. 
3. A needy bend of mercenaries, urged by hunger and 

Privative (pri •vitiv), a. (sb.) 1588. [ad. 
L. frivativu f. ppl. stem of privare\ see 


-ive. So F. privatif, -ive. ] x. Having the 
quality of depriving ; tending to take away 
1600. s. Consisting in or characterized by the 
taking away or removal of something, or by 
the loss or (loosely) absence of some quality or 
attribute normally or presumably present 1598. 
3. Of terms : Denoting or predicating priva- 
tion, or (loosely) absence of a quality or attri- 
bute 1646. 4. Gram. Expressing privation or 

negation ; esp, applied to a particle or affix 
(e. g. the Greek prefix o-) 1 590. B. sb. A pri- 
vative attribute, quality, proposition, word, or 
particle 1588. 

*. If the thing sworn should become p. of or 
opposite to, the publick good 1650. Hence Pri*- 
vatiye-ly adv., -neaa (rare). 

Privet (pri* vet). 154a. [Origin unkn.] I. 
A bushy evergreen shrub, Li gust rum vu/gare 
(N.O. Oleacex), a native of Europe, having 
elliptic-lanceolate smooth dark-green leaves, 
and clusters of small white flowers, succeeded 
by small shining black berries ; much used for 
garden hedges. 9. Applied to other species of 
Li gu strum, aval other shrubs resembling p. 1597. 

*- Egyptian p. — Henna* Evergreen p., any 
evergreen species of the genus Rhamnus * Mock p., 
the evergreen genus Phillyrka, N.O. Ole ace m. 
Comb . p. hawk (-moth), a large species of hawk- 
moth which deposits its eggs on the p. 

Privilege (pri-vllad^), sb. ME. [ad. L. 
pnvilegium a bill or law in favour of or against 
an individual, f. privus + lex, legem.] 1. Rom. 
Antiq. A special ordinance having reference 
to an individual 1483. a. A right, advantage, 
or immunity granted to or enjoyed by a per- 
son, or class of persons, beyond the common 
advantages of others ME. b. In extended 
sense : A special advantage, with ref. to divine 
dispensations, gifts of fortune, etc. ME. +c. 
Advantage yielded, superiority Shaks. 3. A 
privileged position ; the possession of an ad- 
vantage over others or another, late ME. 4. 
The special right 01 immunity attaching to 
some office, rank, or station; prerogative ME. 
5. R. C. Ch. A special ordinance issued by the 
pope, granting exemption from all such acts as 
are necessary for the purpose for which it is ob- 
tained. late ME. 6. A grant of special rights 
or immunities to an individual, corporation, 
community, or place ; a franchise, monopoly, 
patent; t spec, the sole right of printing or 
publishing a book or the like, late ME. t7. 
The right of affording security from arrest, 
attached to certain places ; the right of asylum 
or sanctuary -1683. 

e. A monopoly of privileges is always invidious 
1879. b. All the greater Prophets claimed.. the p. of 
married life i86j. 3. Inequalities of legal p. between 

individuals or classes Mill. 4. The p., the royal 
prerogative. P. of clergy a* benefit of clergy 1 see 
Clergy 5. P. of Parliament, the immunities en- 
joyed by either house of parliament, or by individual 
members, as such. Bill of p., a petition of a peer de- 
manding to be tried by bis peers. IVrit off., a writ 
to deliver a privileged person from custody when 
arrested in a civil suit. 

Privilege (prWfldclg), v. ME. [ad. F. 
priviligier, ad. med.L. privilegiarc, f. privi - 
legtum \ see prec.] 1. trans. To Invest with a 
privilege or privileges ; to invest (a thing) with 
special honourable distinctions, a. To author- 
ize, license (what is otherwise forbidden) ; to 
justify, excuse 1592. 3 * To exempt from a lia- 

bility or burden to which others are subject 1542. 

a. Kings cannot p. what God forbade Daniel, 3. 
Some thinges are priuiledged from iest Bacon. 

Privileged (prWIl&lgd), ppl. a. late ME. 
[f. prec. vb. or sb. + -ED.] Invested with or 
enjoying certain privileges or immunities. 

P. communication, lit Law, (a) a communica- 
tion which a witness cannot be legally compelled to | 
divulge* ( 3 ) a communication made between such 
persons and in such circumstances that it is not 
actionable, unless made with malice. P. debt, a 
debt having a prior claim to satisfaction. P. share, 
stock, preference stock. 

Privity (pri*viti). Now chiefly tcchn. (in 
Law, etc.). [ME. privete, -ite, a. OF., ad. L. 
*privitas, -atem, t. privus private, peculiar; 
see -ITY.J tx. A thing that is kept hidden or 
secre t -1695. ta. The condition of being pri- 
vate; privacy, seclusion -1661. 3. The private 

parts. Chiefly in//. Now rare, late ME, 4. 
The fact of being privy to something j partici- 
pation in the knowledge of something private 


or secret, usu. implying concurrence or con- 
sent ; private knowledge or cognizance 1560. 
5. Law. Any relation between two parties re- 
cognized by law, e. g. that of blood, covenant, 
tenure, service, etc. ; mutual interest in any 
transaction or thing 1593. 

1. Yet neither shewed to uther their hearts p. 
Spenser. 

Privy (prrvi), a. and sb. arch, or tcchn. 
(in Law, etc.). [ME. prive , privy , etc., a. F. 
privi : — L. privatus ; see Private.] A. adj. 

I. tx. That is of one’s own private circle or 
companionship ; intimate, familiar -1645, a. 
- Private a. 4. Obs. exc. in P. chamber, 
council, COUNCILLOR, seal. ME. 3. Par- 
ticipating in the knowledge of something secret 
or private; in the secret; accessory to some 
secret transaction, late ME. 

3. The clergy believed that they alone were p. to 
the counsels of the Almighty 186a. 

11. 1. Withdrawn from public sight, know- 
ledge, or use ; kept secret ; hidden ; secluded. 
arch. ME. a. Acting or done m secret or by 
stealth ; clandestine, furtive, surreptitious, sly. 
arch. ME. 

x. In at a preuy posterne gate, By night she stale 
1440. s. From all sedicion and priuye conspiracie.. 
Good lord© deliuer us Bk. Com. Prayer. 

Collocations with sbs. P. parts (see Pbivate a. 
a b). P. purse, a. The allowance from the public 
revenue for the private expenses of the monarch, b. 
Short for Keeper of the P. Purse, an officer of the 
royal household charged with the payment of the pri- 
vate expense* of the sovereign. P. signet : see Signet. 
P. verdict, a verdict given to the judge out of court. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol. or ellipt.] L 
Law. One who is a partaker or has any part or 
interest in any action, matter, or tiling 1483. 

II. 1. A private place of ease, a latrine, late 
ME. fa. That which is secret, secrecy; m 
phr. in p., in secret, covertly -1569. Hence 
PiTvily adv. (now arch, or literary). 

Privy chamber. Now Hist, late ME, 
[Privy a. I. 2.] x. gen. A private room, in 
which one is not liable to interruption or dis- 
turbance. Also fig. Obs . or arch. a. spec . A 
private apartment in a royal residence 1540. 

Pri:vy coirnciL [ME. firive counsel l : see 
Privy a. I. 9, Council jA).] tx. gen. A pri- 
vate consultation or assembly for consultation 
-1835. a - The private counsellors of the 
sovereign; spec, in Great Britain a body of 
advisers selected by the sovereign, together 
with certain persons who are members by usage, 
as the princes of the blood, the archbishops, 
and the chief officers of the present and past 
ministries of state 1450. b. Applied to a coun- 
cil of state in a foreign country, etc. 1450. c. 
A similar body formed to assist the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and the governors of some 
British colonies or dominions 1765. 

Privy coirnsellor, cou*ncillor. [ME. 
prive counsei Her ; see Privy a. I. 2 and Coun- 
sellor ; often spelt councillor after prec. ; but 
counsellor is the official form.] x. A private or 
confidential adviser, a. spec, in Great Britain t 
One of the private counsellors of the sovereign ; 
a member of the Privy Council 1647. Hence 
Prl vy-Cou’uaellorship, -Cotrncillorahip. 

Privy sea l, late ME. [Privy a. I. a.] 
z. 'The seal affixed to documents that are 
afterwards to pass the Great Seal ; also to 
documents of less importance which do not re- 
quire the Great Seal. a. A document to which 
the privy seal is affixed ; spec, a warrant, under 
the privy seal, demanding a loan ; hence 
transf. a forced loan, a benevolence. Now 
only Hist, late ME. 8* The keeper of the 
privy seal ; now Lord Privy Seal, late MEL 

x. Keeper of the privy seal t see Kbepkb x. 

Prizable, prlzeable (prai-z&b’l), a. Now 
chiefly dial. 156 9. [£, Prize vS 4- -able.] 
Worthy to be prized ; valuable. 

Prize (praiz), sbA ME. [Variant, now dif- 
ferentiated in spelling and pronunciation, of 
ME. pris, prise PRICE sb. (The mod. spelling 
appears e xfioo.)] x. A reward, trophy, or 
symbol of victory or superiority in any contest 
or competition, b. In colleges, schools, etc. t 
A reward in the form of money, books, or the 
like, given to the pupil who excels in attain- 
ments 1759. c. A premium offered to the per- 
son who exhibits the best specimens of natural 
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productions, works of art, or manufactures, at 
a competition, or at an exhibition 1774. a. A 
sum of money or a thing of value, offered for 
competition by chance or hazard 1567. 3. fig. 

Anything striven for or worth striving for; a 
thing of value won by or inspiring effort 1606. 
tb. An advantage, privilege ; something prized 
-2638 4. attrib . That gains a prize ; fig. such 

as would or might gain a prize ; first-class 1803. 

t. We overvalue the p. for which we contend Hum*. 
Consolation a p. won in a consolation match 1 see 
Consolation x. c. The first p, for kb Ranunculuses 
1845. a. A twenty thousand p. in the lottery 184s. 
3. Place, ritches, and fauour, Prizes of accident as 
oft as merit Shaks. b. Tis warrea prise to take all 
aduantages Shaks. 4. A P. Essay 1803. There was 
a p. ox, a p. piff, and ploughman Byron. 

Comb . I p.-fellowahip, a fellowship in a college 
given as a reward for eminence in an examination ; 
hence -fellow; -list, a list of the winners of prizes in 
any competition ; -medal* a medal offered or gained 
as a |>. 

f Prize, sb.% 1565. [perh. trans f. use of 
prec. ; cf. Gr. & 8 kov * prize ’, also * contest ] 
A contest, match ; a public athletic contest ; 
pi. the public games of the Greeks and Romans; 
in late use, a prize-fight. -1715. 

Here we saw a p. fought between a soldier and a 
country fellow Pkfys. Phr. To play a p. t to engage 
in a match, esp. a fencing-match 1 also (Jig.) to play 
one's p , to play one's part. 

Prize (praiz), sbfi late ME. [Orig. special 
sense of Prise sb., identified later with Prize 
jA 1 ] +i. The action of taking ; capture, 
seizure -1721. a. Anything seized or captured, 
esp. in war ; booty, plunder ; a captive of war. 
Obs . exc. as in b. late ME. b. esp. A ship or 
property captured at sea in virtue of the rights 
of war 151a. c. without a or pi. Property 
seized as in war ; esp. in the phr. to make p, 
1594. d. In good, fair, free, just, lawful p., 
with ref. to the legality of the seizure 1550. 

. , 0 f n f * * ' ~ " 


a. b. They took a 1 


f nine hundred tunnes Pur- 


ch as. c. P. or not f\, must be determined by Courts 
of Admiralty S755. 

Comb, : p. court* a department of the admiralty 
court, which adjudicates concerning prizes ; p. crew, 
a crew of seamen put on board a prize ship to bring 
her into port 1 -list* a list of persons entitled to re- 
ceive prize-money on the capture of a ship ; -money, 
money realized by the sale of a p., and distributed 
among the captors. 

Prize, prise (praiz), sbfi [ME. firise, a. 
F. prise a taking hold.] 1. An instrument for 
prizing ; a lever. Now dial. a. The act of 
prizing ; leverage, purchase 1835. 

Prize (praiz), v? [ME. a. OF. prister y F. 
priser, levelled form of OF. pretsier, PRAISE 
*/.] ti. trans . To value ; to account as worth 
(so much) ; to account, reckon -17a 4. fa. To 
fix the money value of ; to appraise ; to fix the 
price of (a thing for sale). Now Price. -1755. 
3. To value or esteem highly ; to think much 
of. late ME. 

3 P. your time now, while you have it Z7>0 l Hence 
Prl’zer l , one who prizes (now rare). 

Prize, vfi 1535. [C Prize sbfi] trans. To 
seize, take, capture; to seize as forfeited, to 
confiscate. Obs. exc. as in b. b. spec. To seize 
(a ship or her cargo) as a prize of war 1568. 
Prize* prise (praiz), 1686. [f. Prize 
sb. *] trans. To raise or move by force of lever- 
age ; esp. to force open in this way. 

Prize-fight (prebzfwt). 1804* [Back-for- 
mauon from next] A public contest between 
prize-fighters ; a boxing-match for money. 
Prize-fighter (prarsfai-taj). 1703. [orig. 
f. Prize sb? + Fighter, from the phr . 4 to fight 
a prize * j now assoc, with Prize sbX\ Hpa. 
orig. One who engaged in a public fighdng- 
match or contest b. A professional pugilist 
or boxer, who fights publicly for a prize or 
stake. So PrPze-frghtiiig sb. and a. 

Prizeman (prai’zm&n). 1800. [f. Prize 

tb . 1 tMAN jA] A man who wins a prize. 

Pri»zer a . arch. 1599. [f. Prize sbfi + -er!,] 
One who engages in a ' prize* or contest ; a 
prize-fighter. 

And fought like prizen, not as angry rivals 1679. 

Prize-ring (prarz,ri:i)). 1840. [f. after 

Prize-fight ; see Ring jA 1 ] A ring or en- 
closed space (now a square area enclosed by 
poles and ropes) for prize-fighting; hence 
transf, the practice of pnze-fighting. 

II Pro 1 (proto). late ME. The L. prep pro be- 


fore, in front of, for, on behalf of, instead of, 
in return for, on account of, etc. A. as prep. 
in various L. phrases, used in Eng. 

1. pro aria et focls («**ris et feu'sh), for altars 
and hearths ; for the sake of, or on behalf of, religion 
and home x6ax. a. pro bono publico (b0*Tw 
po'bliko) for the public good 1796. 3. pro fo*rm&, for 
form’s sake ; as a matter of form. Also attrib. 1573. 
4. pro hac vice (hack vai's/k for this turn or occa- 
sion (only) 1653. 3. pro rata (r#**t£) [*■ * according 

to the rate ' : Rat* sb> a], in proportion to the value 
or extent (of his interest) ; proportionally. Also 
attrib. or as adj., proportional. 1 575. 6. pro re oata 
( xi n^’ta), 4 for the affair bom, t. e. arisen’; for an 
occasion as it arises. Also attrib. 1578. 7. pro 

tanto (tent*), 4 for so much so far, to such an ex- 
tent. Also attrib . 1780. B. pro tempore (te’mpor /), 
for the time, temporarily ; attrib. or as adj, tempor- 
ary. (Abbreviated Pro tem.) 

B. as jA An argument for or in favour of 
something, as opp. to one against it. (Now 
usu. in Pro and con.) b. A person who sides 
or votes in favour of some proposal, late ME. 

Pro.* 1848. Familiar abbrev. of various 
compounds of Pro- prefix proproctor and 

professional. 

Pro-, prefix 1 . The L. adv. and prep, (see 
above) used in comb, with verbs and their 
derivs., and occas. with other words not of 
verbal derivation. 

A large number of T.. wds. so formed were 
taken into English through French. In lntei 
times words of this kind have l»een adopted or 
adapted in Eng. directly from L.,or have been 
formed from L. elements. 

I. As an etymological element. 

I. a. Forward, to or towards the front, from a posi- 
tion in the rear, forth, out, into a public position ; as 
PaOCLAlM, pRODUCK, PROJECT, PROMINENT, CtC. b. 
To the front of, down before (the face of), forward and 
down ; as Procumbent, Profligate, Prostrate, etc. 
c. Forth from its place, away ; as Prodigal, etc. d. 
Forward, onward, in a course or in time; as Pro- 
ceed, Procrastinate, Progress, Propel, etc. e. 
Out, with outward extension j as Prolix, Propagate, 
Protract, etc. f. Before in place, in front of | as 
Proscribe, Protect, g. Before in time, in anticipa- 
tion of, in provision for; as Prodigy, Provide, etc. 
h. For, in preparation for, on behalf of ; as Procure, 
Profit, etc. i. With worn-down or obscure force; 
as Profane, Profound, Promiscuous, Proverb, Pro- 
vincRj etc. 

a. Freq. prefixed in L. to names of relationship, 
answering to Eng. * great ’ or 4 prand ' ; as avus 
grandfather, pro-asms great-grandfather; etc. So 
tpro'nephew (.Sc,), a great-grandson. 

II. As a living prefix. 

1. In Latin, pro-, in the sense ‘for’, 4 instead of', 
4 in place of, was prefixed to a sb., app, orig. in pre- 
positional construction, as fro consuls (one acting) for 
a consul, Rubseq. combined with the sb., as proconsul 
deputy-consul ; etc. ; so in a few names of things, 
as prononun Pronoun, etc. English has examples 
of pro- prefixed &. to names of persons, 'acting as 
deputy', as Proconsul, Proproctor, etc. b. to 
names of things, as Pro- cat hr dual, etc- a. In sense 
4 for, in favour of, on the side of. This use has no 
precedent or analogy in Latin, and appears to have 
arisen from the use of pro in Pro B. b. a. Prefixed 
to a sb., sb. phr. ; or adj., forming adis. with seme 
'favouring or siding with (what is indicated by the 
second element)' ; as pro- Boer , -clerical , -tariff rs- 
form, etc. Some of these are also used as sbs., as 
pro- Boer =* 4 one who is on the side of the Boers b. 
In comb, with a sb. (or verb-stem) + -kr Or -jtk, form- 
ing a nonce-sb , in sense 'one who sides with..'; as 
pro-fiogger (one who favours flogging), pro-ltquori te 
(one in favour of the unrestricted sale of alcoholic 
drinks), c. In comb, with a sb. or adj. + -ism, forming 
abstract sbs. - 4 the principle or character of being in 
favour of..*, ns pro-Boeristn, -clericalism , etc. 

Pro- (proa), prefix 2 , repr. Gr, prep. wp < 5 
before (of time, position, preference, priority, 
etc.), forming in Gr. many compounds — vbs., 
sbs., and adjs. Many of these forms, as latin- 
ized, have been adopted or adapted in the 
modern languages generally, in the nomen- 
clature of modern science and philosophy. 

1. In sense 'Before in time*: forming (a) sbs., 
chiefly scientific terras denominating the earlier, or 
(supposed) primitive type of an animal, plant, organ, 
or structure (with derived adjs ); (£) adj* meaning 
4 previous to or preceding that which is expressed by 
the second element Probouleu’tic a, Gr. Hist. 
that deliberates preliminarily; spec, applied to the 
Athenian senate, which discussed measures before 
they were submitted to the Assembly. ||Proca*to- 
bium (Cambium], Bot. the young tissue of a fibre- 
vascular bundle, before its differentiation into per- 
manent cells of wood, bast, etc. (I Proempto'flU 
[Gr. Ip irronric] an anticipation or occurrence of a 
natural event earlier than the time given by a rule ; 


esp. the occurrence of the new moon earlier than the 
Mstonic cycle would make it Promonpho'logy* 
Biol, the morphology of fundamental form*. ; the 
branch of morphology that treats of organic forma 
ftom a mathematical standpoint. Pro'-oae, an intro- 
ductory ode In a Greek chorus; an overture or 
prelude. Propaxo’xytone a. Gram, having an 
acute accent on the antepenult; sb. a word so ac- 
cented. Pro*plaam (Plasm], a mould, a matrix 
(rare). _ Pro*i‘phon [Siphon! Zool. the primitive 
siphon in an embryonic ammonite, a kind of ligament 
attached to the protoconch. |i Protha ’Ilium* 
-tha’llua, Bot. In vascular cryptogams, a minute 
cellular structure or thallus, bearing the sexual or- 
gans, forming the first of the two alternate genera- 
tions, much simpler than the fully-developed (asexual) 
plant. <[ Protrache&’ta sb. ft., Zool, a class of 
axthropodouM animals (representing the supposed an- 
cestral form of all the tracheate Arthropod a), repre- 
sented by the single genus Per ip at us. 

a. Of local position ; forming sbs. and adjs., chiefly 
anatomical and eoological terms (often correlated 
with words in Meta- and Mmso-); (a) in adjectival 
relation to the second element, denoting either ‘ an 
anterior or front (thing of the kind) or ‘an anterior 
or front part (of the thing) ’ ; (b) in prepositional re- 
lation to the second element *=* 4 lying before or in 
front of (the thing) Procepha’lfc [Gr. a.. 

Zool. belonging to the fore part of the head ; applied 
to certain lobes or processes in Crustacea and other 
Arthropoda. Pro’ceritc [Gr. xfoar horn], Zool. the 
many-jointed terminal segment of the antenna in cer- 
tain Crustacea, as lobsters. ProchOTdal a.,Embry- 
ol. anterior to the notochord. ProcOB'lian [Gr. trotXoc 
hollow] a., having precocious vertebra; ; pertaining to 
the Procctlia, a suborder of Crocodilia. Procoelous 
(•sPlas) a. t concave or cupped in front; applied to 
vertebrse. || Proglo'ttis (Gr. irpoyAwotrif point of 
the tongue], a sexually mature segment or joint of a 
tapeworm. |j Prone* phr on, -nc'phros (Gr. F«f>p6t 
kidney], the anterior division of the primitive kidney 
or segmental organ in the embryos of lower verte- 
brates. llProno'tum [NotumJ, Entom. the dorsal 
part of the prothorax of an insect ; the anterior divi- 
sion of the notum. || Pro-o*stracum [Gr. oo-rpaKoo 
potsherd], Balmont, the anterior prolongation, usu. 
lamellar, of the guard or rostrum of a fossil cephalo 
pod. Pro-o*tic a., that is in front of the ear ; ap- 
plied distinctively to one of the three bones which 
together form the periotic capsule; sb. the pro-otic 
bone. Pro'podite [Gr. irod- foot], Zool. the pen- 
ultimate joint of a developed endapodite limb, as of a 
crustacean. || Propo'dimn, the anterior lobe of the 
foot in some molluscs; hence Propo'dial a. II Pro- 
pterygium, Ichtkpol. the anterior cartilaginous 
portion of the fin in clasmobranch fishes. ||Pro- 
tO'Uia [Gr. trotna body], Zool. the anterior or cepha- 
lic segment of the body in certain animals, as cepha- 
lopoda, etc. [I Prostomium, Zool. the part of th« 
body situated in front of the mouth in certain inverte- 
brates. 

Proa (prJu*a), ||prahu (pra*«). 158a. [ad. 
Malay p{d)rd(h)u a boat. ) A Malay boat pro- 
pelled by sails or by oars ; spec, a sailing boat 
of the type used in the Malay archipelago. 

Pro and con* late ME. [abbrev. of L. 
pro et contra for and against] A. adv. phr , 
For and against ; on both sides. So pro or con. 
The matter throughly handled Pro and Con 157s. 

B. sb. phr. (now always, in pi., pros and 
cons.) Reasons for and against; reasonings, 
arguments, statements, or votes on both sides 
of a question 1589. 

Stating all the pros and cons of the case 1880. 

C. vb. To weigh the arguments for and a- 
gainst ; to debatplxHh sides of a question 1694. 

Wasted a precious minute in pro-end-conning 1835. 
Probabilioriam (prfb&bi'lidriz’m). 1845. 
[f. L, ptvbabilior more probable + -ism]. The 
doctrine of the probabitiorists ; according to 
which it is claimed, in opposition to probabil- 
iem, that that side ou which the evidence pre- 
ponderates is more probably right and there- 
fore ought to be followed. So Probabi‘Uoriat* 
one who holds the doctrine of p* 1727, 
Probabilism (prp'b&biliz’m). 184a. [f. L. 

probabilis PROBABLE + -ISM.] x* R C. Casu- 
istry. The doctrine that in matters of conscience 
on which authorities differ, it la lawful to follow 
any couise in support of which the authority o! 
a recognized doctor of the Church can be 
cited. 9. Philos . The theory that there is no 
absolutely eertain knowledge, but that there 
may be grounds of belief sufficient for practical 
life 1902. So Pro'babilist, one who holds the 
casuistic doctrine of probabilism 1657; one 
who holds the philosophical theory of probabil- 
ism 1847. 

Probability (pr^bibi-llti). 1551. [ad. F. 
probability ad, L. probability tem, f. probabilis ; 
see -ity. J 1. The quality or fact of being prob* 
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Able { likelihood. a. A probable event, cir- 
cumstance, belief, etc. ; something which, 
judged by present evidence, is likely to be true, 
to exist, or to happen 1576. 8* Math . As a 

measurable quantity: The amount of ante- 
cedent likelihood of a particular event, as 
measured by the relative frequency of occur- 
rence of events of the same kind in the whole 
course of experience 1718. 

1. Phr. In p.. probably 1 considering what is prob- 
able. (Now always in all p.) a Wolsey'a return to 
power was discussed openly as a p. 2856. 

Probabilize (pip*babibiz), v. 18 oa. [f. L. 
probabilis + -IZE. ) Irani, To render probable. 
Probable (pqr bib’l), a. (sb.) late ME. f a. F., 
or ad. L. probabilis, f. probare to try, test, make 
good ; f. probus good ; see -ABLE.] x. Capable 
of being proved ; demonstrable, provable. Now 
ran. 1485. fa. Such as to approve itself to the 
mind ; worthy of acceptance or belief ; rarely 
in bad sense, specious, colourable. (Now 
merged in 3.) -187a. 3. Having an appear- 

ance of truth ; that may reasonably be expected 
to happen, or to prove true ; likely 1606. B. 
as sb. fSomething p., a probability ; a probable 
(member, candidate, etc.) 1647* 

1. Neither proved nor p. Gkote. a. He assigns the 
most p, reasons for that opinion 1780. 3 This was 

the more p. solution 1891. Hence Pro'bably adv. 

Probang- (prJu-baeq). 1657. [The inven- 
tor's name was provang, of unkn. origin ; subseq. 
altered, prob. after Probe sb.] Surg. A long 
slender strip of whalebone with a sponge, ball, 
button, etc. at the end, for introducing into the 
throat to apply a remedy or to remove a foreign 
body. 

Probate (pr(Tu-b<ft), sb. late ME. [ad. L. 
probatum a thing proved, sb. use of pa. pple. 
neut. of probare to Prove.J ti. The act of 
proving or fact of being proved ; that which 
proves ; proof ; evidence -184a. a. Law. The 
official proving of a will ; also, the officially 
verified copy of a will together with the certi- 
ficate of its having been proved, which are de- 
livered to the executors 1463. 

attrib. P. Act, an English statute passed in 1857, 
by which the jurisdiction of p. and administration 
was removed from eccl. and other courts, and trans- 
ferred to a new Court of P. P. court, a court hav- 
ing jurisdiction of p. and administration. P. judge, 
a judge having jurisdiction in probate and testamen- 
tary causes. 

Probate (pr^n-birit), 7A 179a. [f. L. probut- 
probare to Prove.] trans. To obtain probate 
of. to prove (a will). Now chiefly U.S. 

Probation (prArf-Jen). [Late ME. a. OK. 
probation, ad. L. probat ion cm, f. probare to 
prove, test.] 1. ft. The action or process of 
testing or putting to the proof; trial, experi- 
ment ; investigation, examination. Obs. (cxc. 
as in a). -1865. a. The testing or trial of a 
poison * conduct, character, or moral qualifica- 
tions ; a proceeding designed to ascertain 
these : esp. in ref. to the period or state of 
trial. a. Of a candidate for membership in a 
religious body, order, or society, for holy 
orders, for fellowship in a college, etc. late ME. 
b. In theological and religious use : Moral trial 
or discipline ; the divinely appointed tasting of 
character and pnnciple, esp. os taking place in 
this life in view of a future state of rewards and 
punishments 1526. c. gen. 1616. 3. In crimi- 

nal jurisdiction : A system of releasing on sus- 
pended sentence during good behaviour young 
persons, and esp. first offenders, and placing 
them under the supervision of a p. officer , who 
acts as a friend and adviser 1897. 

a b. Of the various views under which human life 
has been considered, no one seems so reasonable as 
that which regards it as a state of p. Pai.by. C. K or 
a yeare of probacion of his manners and good be- 
havior x6t& 

XL The action of proving or showing to be 
true; proof, demonstration; an instance of 
this. Now rare or Obs, exc. Sc. 1475* +&• “ 
Probate sb. a. -1590. 

attrib. and Comb., as /. sermon t /.-state t /. taw, 
officer, system ; etc. Hence Proba’tionship, a 
state or condition of p. | a term or period of p. (rate). 

Probationary (prJb^Janftri), a, 1664. [f. 
as prec, +-ART K] x* Of, pertaining or relating 
to, or serving for probation ; made, performed, 
or observed in the, way of probation, e- Un- 


dergoing probation ; that is a probationer ; 1 
consisting of probationers 1818. 

Probationer (pn?b/» ’Jana j). 1603. [f. as 
prec. + -er 1. J A person on probation or trial ; 
a candidate ; a novice. b. spec. ( a ) A candi- i 
date for a fellowship in a college, aamitted on 
probation 1609. (b) A novice in a religious 

house or order 1629. ( c ) A candidate for the 
ministry of a church, etc. ; one licensed to 
preach but not yet ordained 1645. (< d ) In 
criminal jurisdiction, an offender under proba- 
tion 1907. c. transf, and fig. 1649. d. attrib . : 
chiefly apfositive — that is a probationer 1649. 

He is still a Premise and a p. Florid. C. To make 
my selfe a canting P. of orisons Milt. d. A p. nurse 
at Poplar Hospital 1905. Hence Probationer* 
Snip, the position 01 condition of a p. 

Probative (pr<?irb&tiv), a . 1453. [ad* L. 
proba/tvus belonging to proof ; see -ive.] 1. 
Having the quality or function of testing ; serv- 
ing for trial or probation ; probationary. Now 
rare. a. Having the quality or function of 
proving or demonstrating ; affording proof or 
evidence i68x. 

Probatory (pn 7 u*b&t 6 ri), a. 1593. [ad. 
mcd.L. probatorius, f. probat- 1 probare ; see 
-oKY a .] <= Probative. Now rare. 

Probe fprtfub), sb, 1580. [ad. late L. p roba 
a proof, f. probare to Prove.] i. A surgical 
instrument, commonly of silver, with a blunt 
end, for exploring the direction and depth of 
wounds and sinuses. a. transf a. The pro- 
boscis of an insect 166a. b. Angling. A bait- 
ing-needle 1681. 3. [f. Probe v.) An act of 

probing; a piercing or boring 1890. b .Jig. 
({/.&) An inquiry, investigation 1921. 

attrib. and Comb. : p. -needle, a needle used in the 
manner of a p ; -scissors, scissors used for opening 
wounds, having a button on the point of the blade. 

Probe (prJub), v. 1649. [f. Probe sb . ; 

occas. infi. by L. probare.] 1. trans. To ex- 
plore (a wound or cavity of the body) with a 
probe. Also with the person as obj. 1687. a. 
fig. To search into, so as thoroughly to ex 
pYore, or to discover or ascertain something ; to 
try, prove, sound ; to interrogate closely 1649. 
3. transf. To pierce or penetrate with some- 
thing sharp, esp. in order to test or explore 
1789. 4. intr. To perform the action of pierc- 

ing with or as with a probe • to penetrate, as a 
probe 1835. 

1. I probed him carefully, and found no Stone 1758. 
a. Stand firm, while 1 p. your prejudices Berkeley. 

Probity (pr^’blti, prm» b-). 1514. [ad. L. 
probitas , - atem , f. probus ; see -ITY.] Moral 
excellence, integrity, Tectitude, uprightness ; 
conscientiousness, honesty, sincerity. 

Of much reputation for p. and integrity of life 
Clarendon. 

Problem (problem, -am). [Late ME. pro- 
blems, a. F. problems , ad. L. problema, a. Gr. 
npopXTjfsa lit. a thing thrown or put forward, 
f. npo(3d\\tiv t f. Ttpo Pro- 2 + paWciv to 
throw.] +i. A difficult question proposed for 
solution ; a riddle ; an enigmatic statement 
-1602. 9. A tiuestion proposed for academic 

discussion or scholastic disputation. Obs. exc. 
Hist, 1529. b. Logic. The question involved 
in a syllogism, and of which the conclusion is 
the solution or answer 1656, 8. A doubtful or 

difficult question ; a matter of inquiry, dis- 
cussion, or thought 1594. 4* Geom. A propo- 

sition in which something is required to be 
done ; opp. to theorem 1570. 5. Physics and 

Math. A question or inquiry which starting 
from some given conditions investigates some 
fact, result, or law 1570. 6. Chess . An arrange- 

ment of pieces upon the chessboard, in which 
the player is challenged to discover the method 
of accomplishing a specified result 1817. 7. 

attrib ., as p. drama . novel , play, eta 

3. Elizabeth .. had hardly mounted the throne.. 
wTicn she faced thep. of social discontent 1874. Hence 
Pro’blemist, one who devotes himself to, studies, 
or com|)Oses problems 1615. 

Problematic (problem® nik, -blara-), a. 
1609. [a. F. probUmatique ; see Problem and 
-atic. J j. Of the nature of a problem j pre- 
senting a problem ; difficult of solution or de- 
cision ; doubtful, questionable. a. f^ogic. 
Enunciating or supporting what is possible but 
not necessarily true 1610. 8* Chess, Of or re- 
lating to problems 1890. 


Problematical (pipbl&msetik&l, -blam-), a. 
1588. [f. as prec. +-AL.] x. — prec. x. x6xx. 
9. — prec. 9 . 1588. 

1. A very p. assertion 1813. A dialect of peculiar 
and p. character 1875. a P, question, a question put 
forth merely for discussion, but not of any pracUud 
bearing ; an academic question. Hence Problems** 
tic&Hy adv. 

Problematist (pip-blematist). 1668. [f. 
Gr. trp6f3krjf*a t -ar- + -1ST.] One who occupies 
himself with problems. 

|| Proboacidea (pr?bpsi‘d&), sb, pi. 1836. 
[mocLL. neut. pl. f L L. proboscidem, J Zool. An 
order of mammalia containing the elephant 
and its extinct allies ; characterized by having 
a long flexible proboscis and the incisors de- 
veloped into long tusks. 

Proboscidean* -ian (prpbpsi-didn, -i&n), 
a. and sb. 1835. [f. prec. + -AN.] A. adj, 1. 

Of or belonging to the Proboscidea 1839. a. 
Having a proboscis 1836. 8. Of, pertaining to, 

or resembling a proboscis 1875. B. sb. A 
mammal of the order Probosctdea 1835. 
Proboscidiferous (probpsidiftra), a. 1828. 
[f. L. proboscidem + -(i)feroU 6. J Bearing or 
having a proboscis ; spec . in Conch., belonging 
to a division of pectinibranchiate gastropods 
(Probosctdifera) characterised by a long retrac- 
tile snout. 

Proboscidiform (prpbpsi*difp.im), a. 1837. 
[f. as prec. + -(i)form.] Having the form or 
sliape of a proboscis ; proboscis-like. So Pro- 
bo'seiformed a. 

Proboscis (prdtyrsis). PI. probo-scides 
(-id ft), probo’seises (-is£z). 1609. [a. L., a. 

Gr. npofiooMis, -jci 5 - an elephant's trunk, L 
vp6 Pro- 2 + p6au*tv to feed.] 1. An ele- 
phant’s trunk ; also applied to the long flexible 
snout of the tapilr, the proboscis-monkey, eta 
9 . joc. The human nose 1630. a* Entom. Ap- 
plied to various elongated, often tubular and 
flexible, parts of the mouth of insects 1645. 4. 

An extensible tubular structure in other inverte- 
brates, esp. a sucking organ in various worms, 
and the tongue of some molluscs 1796. 

Comb. p. -monkey, a large semnopithecine ape, 
N as alis larvatus : — Kahau. 

Procacity (prokse-slti). Now rare, ifiai. 
[ad. F. procacitl, ad. L. procacilas , - atem , f. 
proeax, - acem forward, bold, insolent, f. pro- 
care, -ari to ask, demand.] Forwardness, 
petulance ; sauciness, pertness. 

| Procatalepsis (pn>ukaet&le*psis). 1586. 

[med.L., a. Gr. nponardkijif/is, f. vpo/carakap 1- 
fiavtiv to take up beforehand. ] Khet. A figure 
hy which an opponent's objections are antici- 
pated and answered. 

Pro-cathedral (pn>u,kaj>rclral\ a. and sb. 
1868. [f. Pro- 1 II. 1 + Cathedral sb. ] A. adj. 
Used as the substitute for a cathedral. B. sb. 
A church used instead of, or as a substitute for 
a cathedral church. 

[| Procedendo (pitfusfde’nd*). 1593. [L. 

de) procedendo (ad judicium ) *of proceeding 
to judgement) ’ ; see Proceed v.l Law. A 
writ which formerly issued out of the common 
law jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, com- 
manding a subordinate court to proceed to 
judgement, either when judgement had been 
wrongfully delayed, or when the action had 
been removed to a superior court on insufficient 
grounds. 

Procedure (pr^srdiuj, -dgai). x6xx. [a. F. 
procedure, f. procider to Proceed ; see -ure.J 
1. T he fact or manner of proceeding or going 
on ; proceeding, in ref. to its mode or method ; 
conduct, behaviour, b. With a and pi. A par- 
ticular action or mode of action 1677. c, spec. 
Legal action or proceeding ; the mode or form 
of conducting judicial proceedings 1676. d. 
The mode of conducting business in Parlia- 
ment 1839. fa. Progress, course of an action 
or process -1716. 

s. b. This was, indeed, a p. truly Roman Cotton. 
s. The hindrance of the F. of the Work 1703. 

Proceed (press'd), sb. x6a8. [f. next.] 
ti. Procedure ; coarse -1674. s. That which 
proceeds from something; produce, outcome, 
profit. Now usu. in pi. proceeds. 1643. 

a The only precede . . you dun expect U thanks 1840, 
Handing over the proceeds of cole 1885. 

Proceed (prWd), v. [Late ME. prntdm. 
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PROCEEDING 

a. F. procider, a. L. procedere to go on ; see 

Pro- 1 and Cede.] z. intr. To go, move or 
travel forward; to make one’s way onward; 
es p. to move onward after interruption or stop- 
page. a. To go on with an action, a dis- 
course, an investigation, etc. late M E. b. I'o 
deal with ; to treat, act (esp. judicially) with 
regard to. late ME. o. spec . To take legal pro- 
ceedings (against a person) 1440. 3. With 

stress on the progress or continuance of the 
action : a. To go on with or continue what one 
has begun ; to advance from the point already 
reached ; to go on after interruption, late ME. 

b. To go on to do something; to advance to 

another action, subject, etc. late ME. c. absol. 
To continue or pursue one's discourse 1509. 
td. I n emphatic sense : To make progress, get 
on ; to prosper -1777. 4. intr . To advance, in 

one’s university course, from graduation as 
B.A. to some higher degree, as master or doc- 
tor. In the Inns of Court, to be admitted a 
barrister. 1479. b. transf and fig. Toad vance 
to some status or function ; to become 1579. 5. 
Of an action, process, etc. : a. To go on, take 
place ; to take effect 1440. b. To go on to a 
certain point ; to continue 1670. 6. To go or 

come forth ; to issue (lit, and fig.), late ME. j 

b. spec. To be the issue or descendant of; to 
spring from (a parent, ancestor, or stock). 
Now rare or Obs . 1480. 

1. Before we proccde on our ioumey 1536. a. The 
true Philosopher must always p. with a sober Pace 
171ft. c. In what manner he should p. against such 
as refused Clarendon. 3. a. Exhorting, him to pro- 
cede as he hath begonne 1560. b. Then shal the 
Hisshop proccde to the Communion BA. Com. Prayer. 

c. To p., the land of Egypt is highly renowned 1660. 
4. b. As you haue proued learned Philosophers, you 
will also proceed r excellent diuines Lyly. 5. a. He 
will .tell you What hath proceeded worthy note to 
day Shaks. 6 a. Every worde that proceadeth out 
off the mouth off God Tindale Matt. tv. 4. b. We 
all p. from the loins of Adam 1768. Hence Pro- 
cee der (now rare). 

Proceeding (pr^sPdin), vbl. sb. 1517. [f. 
prec. + -ing *. J The action of Proceed v. 1 . 
The action of going onward ; advance. 9. — 
Procedure i. 1553. b. A particular action or 
course of action; a piece of conduct or be- 
haviour ; a transaction. Usu. in pi. : Doings, 
actions, transactions. 1553. c , pi. A record of 
the doings of a society ; sometimes spec, a re- 
cord of the business done, with abstracts of the 
less important papers not included in the 
Transactions 1830. 3. spec . The instituting or 

carrying on of an action at law ; a legal action 
or process; any act done by authority of a 
court of law; any step taken in a cause by 
either party 1546. 

a. b. The.. Day ly Proceedings of Both Houses, in 
this. Great and Happy Parliament 1641. 3. Proceed- 

ings were begun against the Papists 1643. 

Proceleusmatic (pryusflivsmae'tik), a. (sb.) 
1751. [ad. late L. proceleusmatic us , a. Gr. 
vpoKtktvapannbs, f. irpoicl\tv<Tpa incitement, 
f. npo/et\tv€iv. J z. Serving for incitement ; ani- 
mating, inspiriting 1773. »• Pros. a. Epithet 

of a metrical foot of four short syllables ; per- 
taining to or consisting of such feet. b. so. A 
proceleusmatic foot Z75Z. 

Procellarian (pry^eleo-riin), a. and sb. 
Z864. ff. mod.L. Procellaria (f. procella storm) 

+ -AN.J Omith . A. adj. Belonging to or re- 
sembling the genus Procellaria or family Pro- 
celiariiast of sea-birds. B. sb. A bird of this 
family, a petrel. 

Procerity (prase’rlti). Now rare. 1550 
[ad. L. procerilatem , f. procerus ; see -ITY.] 
Tallness, loftiness, height; length. 

Process (prJu-ges, prp*s6s), sb. [ME. firoces , 
a. F. prods , ad. L. processus, f. ppL stem of 
procedere z. The tact of going on or being 
carried on ; progress, course. 9 . Course, lapse 
(of time). Chiefly in in p. of time . ME. 1*3. 
Course (of a narrative, etc.) ; drift, tenor, gist 
-1643. +4. A narrative; a discourse or 

treatise; a discussion -1784. 5. Something 

that goes on or is carried on ; proceeding, pro- 
cedure ME. 6. A continuous and regular 
action or succession of actions, taking place or 
carried on in a definite manner ; a continuous 
(natural or artificial) operation or series of 
operations 1697. b. A particular method of 
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operation In any manufacture, as Bessemer p., 
collodion p. , etc. ; in recent use spec, applied to 
methods other than simple engraving by hand 
of producing blocks for printing from ; ellipt . 
a print from such a block Z839. 7. Law . a. 

The whole of the proceedings in any action at 
law ; the course or method of carrying on an 
action ; an action, suit ME. b. spec , The for- 
mal commencement of any action at law ; the 
mandate, summons, or writ by which a person 
or thing is brought into court for litigation, 
late ME. 3 . fig. Of Action, time, etc. : Pro- 
gress, advance ; development. Now rare. 
Z638. b. Logic. The act of proceeding from a 
term in one of the premisses to the correspond- 
ing term in the conclusion ; only in Illicit p. 
1864. to* A formal command or mandate. 
Shaks. 10. A projection from the main body 
of something ; esp. a natural appendage, ex- 
tension, or outgrowth 1578. 

1. New edifices, .are in p. of erection Hawthorne. 
a. Three beautious springs to yellow Autumne turn'd 
In processe of the seasons haue 1 scene Shaks, 4. 
Haml. 1. v. 37. 5. Behinde the Anras I Te conueymy 

selfe To heare the Processe Shaks. 6. Such are the 
different processes for procuring carbonic oxide 1807. 
7. b. They.. had servid proces uj>on him 1577. 

aitnb. and Comb., as p. block, a block to print 
from, produced by some p other than simple engrav- 
ing by hand; p. printing, a method of printing, 
from half-tone plates, in three colours, yellow, red, 
and blue (and, usu., black); -server, a sheriff’s 
officer who serves processes or summonses j -serving. 

Process (pr< 7 u* a £s, pip-ses), v. 1 153a. [In 
sense 1, a. OF. processer to prosecute, f. prods ; 
in a, C prec.] z. trans. To institute a process 
or action against ; to sue, prosecute ; to obtain 
a summons against (a person) ; to serve a pro- 
cess on. orig. Sc. 9. To treat by a special I 
process ; e. g. to reproduce (a drawing, etc.) by 
a mechanical or photographic process 1884. 

Hence Processing vbl. sb., attrib.p. ta 
a tax imposed on agi icullural commodities while going 
through the first process after leaving the farmer. 

Process (prdfee-s), v .* colloq. or joc. 1814. 
[Back-formation from next, after progress , etc.J 
tntr. To go, walk, or march in procession. 
Procession (prifce jan), sb. [Early ME. a. 
F. procession, ad. L. processionem, f. procedere. ] 
The action of proceeding, z. The action of a 
body of persons going or marching along in 
orderly succession, esp. as a religious cere- 
mony or on a festive occasion. b. transf Of 
boats, barges, etc. 1843. 9. concr. A body of 

persons marching in this way. late ME. 3. 
transf. A litany, form of prayer, or office, said 
or sung in a religious procession. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1543. 4. The action of proceeding, is- 

suing, or coming forth from a source ; emana- 
tion. Chiefly Theol. in ref. to the Holy Spirit, 
late ME. 5. Onward movement, progression, 
advance (now rare). 1585. 

1. Phr, To go, walk (etc.) in /. : The Commons 
went in p. to Whitehall with their address on the sub- 
ject or the test Macaulay, b. From Fawley it was 
simply ap., the London pair winning anyhow 190a. 
4. The Greeks, .maintain the p. of the Holy Spirit 
from the Father alone Fuller. 

attnb. and Comb.: p. caterpillar, moth (Pro- 
cessionary a. a); -day, a day on which a p. is 
made ; spec, [pi.) the Rogation days ; -week, Roga- 
tion week, so named for the processions then made. 
Hence Proce’&sioner, a person going in p. ; a pro- 
cessionary caterpillar. Proce’Esionist, one who 
goes in a p. Process Ionize v. intr. to go in p. 

Procession (prihejan), v. 1546. [f. prec.] 
z. trans . To honour by a procession; to 
carry in procession. 9. intr. To go in proces- 
sion 1671. 3. trans. To go round (something) 

in procession; spec, (local in U.S.), to make a 
procession around a piece of land in order for- 
mally to determine its bounds (with the land, 
or bounds, as obj.). Also, to walk along (a 
street, etc.) in procession, xyza 
Processional (pnfee*fan&l), sb. late ME. 
[ad. med.L, processionafe adj. neut I see nexL] 
Eccl. An office-book containing litanies, hymns, 
etc., for use in religious processions, b. A 
processional hymn ; see the adj. 1884, 
Processional (pnfee’JanAl), a. i6iz. [ad. 
med.L . processionalis ; see Procession sb. and 
-AL.J Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
procession ; characterized by processions. Of 
a hymn, psalm, litany, etc. : sung or redted in 
procession, b. Used or carried in processions 


PROCONSUL 

1846. c. Walking or going in procession; 
forming a procession 1855. 

The ceremonial of Egyptian worship was essentially 
p. 1877. c. P. caterpillar \ see next. Hence Froce*a» 
sionalist, a processionist. Proce**alonally ado. 
Processio n ary (prJsc-Jan&ri), a. 1597. [ad. 
med.L. *processionarius ; see Procession sb. 
and -ary \] — Processional a.; Entom. ap- 
plied to caterpillars which go in procession, esp. 
those of the moth Cnethocampa processionea ; 
hence, p. moth 1765. 

Processlve (prdse-siv), a. rare. 1819. [f 
L. process -, procedere to Proceed.] Having 
the quality of proceeding ; progressive. 

|| Procds verbal (proy verbal). PI. proc&s 
verbaux (-bo). Z63S. [F-J A detailed written 
report of proceedings ; minutes ; in Fr . Law, 
an authenticated written statement of facts in 
support of a criminal or other charge. 

I| Prochain (proJfiO, a. 1473. [ P f. proche 
near : — L. propius adv.] Law. In p. ami =» 
next friend (see Next a. 3). 

Prochronism (prou-kr/Juiz’m]. 1646. [f. 

Pro- 9 + Gr. yp6vos time + -ism ; cf. Ana- 
chronism.] The referring of an event, etc., 
to an earlier date than the true one. 
+Proci*nct. 1611. [ad. L proc incites, pro- 
cingert to gird up, in phr. in procmctu.~\ In p., 
in readiness for action, ready, prepared -1839. 

Proclaim (pr£|kl*i"m), v. [Late ME. pro- 
clame , ad. L. prvclamare to cry out ; see Pro- 1 
and CLAIM v. J i. trans . To make official an- 
nouncement of (something) by word of mouth 
in some public place ; also, to cause ibis to be 
done. b. 'I'o publish (the banns of marriage) 
1596. 9. To make official announcement of or 

concerning (a person or thing) X494. b. Short 
for * to proclaim (a person) as a rebel or out- 
law*. Also, to denounce (a person or thing). 
1500. c. To proclaim the accession of (a sove- 
reign) 1714. d. To place (a district, country, 
etc.) under legal restrictions by proclamation 
1881. 3. transf To declare publicly ; to pub- 

lish. late ME. 4. fig. Of things : '1 o make 
known or manifest; to intimate, prove 1597. 
5. intr. To make proclamation or public an- 
nouncement 1470. 

x. He caused it to be proclamed thorow out all his 
empyre Cover dale a Chron. xxxvi aa. Phr. To >. 
war, to make public declaration of war against another 
powers to declare war. a When he found himself 
proclaimed a traitor 1858. b. Learn, iii. 1. 4. The 

Apparel I oft proclaimes the man Shaks. Hence 
Proclai'mer. 

Proclamation (prpklftm/'*J;>n). late ME. 

[a. F., ad. L. proclamationcm, f. prvclamare to 
Proclaim.] z. The action of proclaiming ; 
the official giving of public notice, b. spec. r \ he 
formal announcement of the accession ol a 
king or ruler ; the fact of being proclaimed 
king 1593. c. The action of denouncing by a 
public notice , the fact of being so ptodaimed ; 
proscription X56X. a. That which is pro- 
claimed, publicly announced, or posted up in 
public places, late ME. t3. transf. Open 
declaration ; manifestation ; favourable or un- 
favourable notice -x6o 7. 

a. They say the King hath put out a P. to forbid 
maskerades 1671. 

Ptoditic (pri'kli’tik), a. and sb. 1846. [ad. 
mod.L. procliticus , f. Gr. *irpo*\iTirc6s 9 f. wpo- 
tcXivtiv, {. vp6 Pro- ® + nklvuv to bend.J A. 
adj. In Gr. Gram., used of a monosyllabic 
word that is so olosely attached in pronuncia- 
tion to the following word as to have no accent 
of its own ; applied gen. to a similar word in 
any language. B. sb. A proclitic word Z864. 
Proclivity (prOjkll-viti). 1591. [ad. 1. 
proclivitas propensity, f. froclivis ; see -ITT.] 
A condition of being inclined to something ; an 
instance of such condition ; inclination, ten- 
dency, leaning, propensity. 

This naturall p. of men, to hurt each other Horse*. 
Persons with Jacobite proclivities 1708. 

Proconsul (pr£ukf-ns#l). late ME. [a. L., 
from earlier pro consult * (one acting) for the 
coftsul ’ ; see Pro- 1 II. z and Consul.] Pom. 
Hist . An officer who acting as governor or 
military commander In a Roman province dis- 
charged the duties and had moat of the author- 
ity of a consul, b. transf. Applied rhet. to a 
governor of a modern colony, etc. X897. Hence 
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PROCONSULATE 

Proconsular a . of or pertaining to a p. ; of a 
province, under the administration of a Roman 
p. Proco*nsulshlp. 

Proconsulate (prokpmsiiTl/t). 1656. [ad. 
L. proconsulates ; see prec. and -ATE ‘.l TTie 
office of a proconsul; the district under the 
government of a proconsul. 

Procrastinate (pr0|kne*stin*it), v. 1588. [f. 
L. procrastinate , i.pro Pro- 1 1 . z. d + crastinus 
belonging to to-morrow (f. eras to-morrow) ; 
see -ate ■.] 1. tram . To postpone till another 
day ; to put off from day to day ; to defer, de- 
lay. Now rare, 9. intr. To defer action, de- 
lay ; to be dilatory 1638. 

1. Many such deuices they fained to p. the time 
1634. Hence Procra'stinaangly adv. Procra*s* 
tinative a. that tends to p Procra*stlnator, 
one who procrastinates. Procrastinatory a. given 
to or implying procrastination 5 dilatory. 

Procrastination ( pra , krsestin^ 'Jan ) . 1548. 

[ad. L. procrastinationem ; see prec.] The 
action or habit of procrastinating or putting 
off ; delay, dilatoriness. Also with of. 

P. is the thief of time Young. 

Procreant (pmu-kri&nt), a. (sb.) 1588. 
[ad. L. procrcantem, procreare ; see next.] 1. 
That procreates or begets ; producing young , 
generating. 9. Of, pertaining or subservient 
to procreation 1605. +B. sb . One who or that 
which procreates ; a generator -1641. 

Procreate (pr£«rkri,*it), v. Now rare. 
1536. [f. L. procreat-, procreare , f. pro Pro- 1 

+ create to create.] tram. To beget, engen- 
der, generate. Also transf. and fig. b. absol. 
or intr. To produce offspring 1646. 

b. Couple** marry and p. on the idea, not the reality, 
of a maintenance 179a Hence Pro'creative a. 
pertaining to procreation j having the power of pro- 
ducing offspring. Pro’cre&tiveness. Pro-crea*- 
tor, a parent. 

Procreation (pr<?u,krz,Ji jan). late ME. [a. 
OF. procreacion, ad. L. prorreationem, f. pro- 
creare to PROCRI*. ate.] The action of pro- 
creating or begetting ; generation ; the fact of 
being begotten. Also transf. and fig. 

Procrustean (prflknrstx&n), a. 1846. [f. 

Procrustes + -an.] Of or pertaining to Pro- 
crustes; aiming or tending to produce uni- 
formity by violent and arbitrary methods. 

Procrustes (proknrstiz). 1583. [a. Gr. 

Ilpofepovartjs, personal name, lit. * one that 
stretches’, f. yrpoKpoveiv to beat or hammer 
out. | A fabulous robber of Attica who made 
his victims conform to the length of his bed by 
stretching or mutilation. Also at t rib, 

Procryptic (pr<?kri*ptik), a, 1891. [f. 

Pro- 1 or * +Gr. up wnrucSt fit for concealing, f, 
*pv vrtiv to hide.]. 7,ool, Having the function 
of protectively concealing ; applied to the pro- 
tective mimicry of colour and form, observed 
in insects and some other animals. Hence 
Procry-ptically adv. 

Procto- (prp kto), bcf. a vowel proct-, 
comb, form of Gr. irptnurbs anus ; used to form 
modem scientific terms, chiefly medical and 
surgical. Procti'tia [-ITIS], inflammation of 
the rectum and anus. || Proctodae*um (Gr. 
dfaibs that is on or by the road), Embryol. the 
posterior portion of the digestive tract, begin- 
ning as an invagination of the epiblast ; hence 
Proctoda'ai a, Proctuchous a. [Gr. *x uv 
to have], having an anus ; applied to one divi- 
sion of'turbellarians, the Proctucha , as dist. 
from the Aprocta. 

Proctor (prp’ktw), sb. late ME, [A synco- 
pated form of procuratour PROCURATOR.] 1. 
— Procurator a. Obs. or arch . exc. in techn. 
use. Z449. tb. A steward -1578. c. An agent 
for the collection of tithes and other church 
dues ; a tithe-farmer. In full tithe-p. 1607. a. 
At Oxford and Cambridge, each of two officers 
(Senior and junior P») appointed annually by 
the colleges m rotation, and charged with vari- 
ous functions, esp. with the discipline of all 
persons in state pupil lari, and the summary 
punishment of minor offences 1536. 8- Law. 

One whose profession is to manage the causes 
of others in a court administering civil or canon 
law ; corresponding to an attorney or solicitor 
in courts 01 equity and common Law. (Now 
retained chiefly in courts of eccl. jurisdic 
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tion.) late ME. 4. A deputy elected to repre- 
sent the chapter of a cathedral or collegiate 
church, or the clergy of a diocese or arch- 
deaconry (p. of the clergy ), in the Lower House 
of Convocation of either province 1586. tg. 
One who collected alms on behalf of lepers or 
others who were debarred from begging for 
themselves ; esp. one having a licence to do this 
for the occupants of a ' spitaL house ’ 1529. 

*♦ Proctors* dogs or bulldogs (Univ. slang), the 
sworn constables who accompany the proctors in their 
nightly perambulation of the streets. 3. Kinps 
{Queen's) /*., an official of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice, who 
has the right to intervene in probate, divorce, and 
nullity cases, when collusion or suppression of mate- 
rial facts is alleged. Hence Pro'ctorage, manage- 
ment by a p. Procto’rial a. of or pertaining to a p. 
(at the Univrraitieh, or in the eccl. courts). Pro*C« 
torize v. trans. to exercise the proctorial authority 
on (an undergraduate, etc.). Pro'Ctorshlp, the 
office, position, or function of a p. 

Procumbent (proktvmbent), a. 1668. [ad. 

1* procumbentem, trocumbere to fall forwards, 
bend down, f. pro Pro - 1 + cumbers to lay one- 
self.] z. Lying on the face ; prone, prostrate 
1721. 9. Bot. Of a plant or stem: Lying flat 

on the ground without throwing out roots; 
having a prostrate or trailing stem 1668. 
Procurable (prdkiQ-Tfib T l), a. 1611. [f. 
Procure v. + -able.] That can be procured 
or obtained. 

I Pro-CUracy. late ME. [ad. med. L. pro- 
curatia, for ci. L. procuratio PROCURATION.] 
i. The office or action of a procurator; man- 
agement or action for another -176a. 3. A 

document empowering a person to act for an- 
other ; a proxy, a letter of attorney -1607. 

1. Letters ofp. «*= a. 

Procurance (prokin ®T&ns). 1553. [f. Pro- 
cure v. + -ance.] The action of procuring ; 
the action by which something is attained or 
brought about ; agency. 

Procuration (prpkiu-rcujan). [Late ME., 
a. F., ad. L. procurationem, f. procurare ; see 
-ation.] ti. The action of taking care of, 
looking after, or managing -1677. 9. '\ he ap- 

pointment of a procurator or attorney ; the 
power thus delegated; also, the authorized 
action of one’s agent ; the function of an attor- 
ney or representative 1489. b. A formal docu- 
ment whereby a person gives legal authority to 
another to act for him ; a letter or power of 
attorney. Now rare, late ME. 3. Eccl. The 
provision of entertainment for the bishop, arch- 
deacon, or other visitor by the incumbent, 
parish, etc., visited ; later commuted to a pay- 
ment in money 1450. 4. The action of pro- 

curing ; procurement *533. b. spec. The ne- 
gotiating of a loan for a client ; also, the fee for 
this 1678. c. The action of a procurer or pro- 
curess ; pimping 1696. 

a. Letters ofp.*=z\i. By by attorney or proxy 
(cf. p. p. s.v. P II). 

at/rib. P. fee, money, a fee paid for procuring a 
loan. 

Procurator (pipkiurritai). ME [a. OF. 
procuratour , or ad. L. procuratorem. ] 1. Pom. 

Hist. An officer who collected the taxes, paid 
the troops, and had charge of the interests of 
the imperial treasury, in an imperial province, 
a. One who manages the affairs of another; an 
agent, an attorney ME 3. Law. An agent in 
a court of law : Proctor 3 ; spec, in Scot- 
land. a law-agent practising before the inferior 
courts, an attorney. (Now rare.) late ME. 4. 
(repr. It. procurators.) In some Italian cities, A 
public administrator or magistrate ; also repr. 
F. procurtur (see Procureur) x6i8. 

s. P. general, an agent-general, 4. P. of St. Mark, 
a senator, afterwards each of two senators, of the 
Venetian Republic, charged with high administra- 
tive functions. Hence ProcuratoTlal a. of or per. 
taining to a p. or proctor. Pro*curatorahip, the 
office, function, or period of office of a p. 

Pro*curator-fi*scal. [See Fiscal a.] 1583. 
In Scotland, the public prosecutor of a shire or 
other local district. 

Procuratory (prp*kitu/tari), a . and sb. 
lAtQ. [ad. late L. procuratorius ; see -ory*.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a procurator or pro- 
curators, or to procuration. Now rare or Obs. 

B. sb. Civil and Sc. Law. Authorization of one 
person to act for another; an instrument or 
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clause giving such power ; esp. in letters ofp. 

f’rocuratrix (prpkiurH'triks). 1660. (a. 
L.] The inmate who attends to the temporal 
concerns of a nunnery. 

Procure (pnWcifieM), v. ME. [a. F. pro- 
curer, ad. L. procurart ; see I^Jto- 1 and Cure 
vJ] 1. trans. To bring about by oa re or pains ; 
also (more vaguely) to bring about, cause, effect, 
produce, rare or arch . 9. To obtain by 

care or effort ; to acquire MEL b. To obtain 
(women) for the gratification of lust. Usu. 
absol or intr. To act as a procurer or procur- 
ess. 1603. 3. To prevail upon, induce, per- 

suade (a person) to do something. Obs. or 
arch. ME. fAlso with adv. of place or without 
const. -1635. 

x. A drinke called Coffa .which hclpeth.. digestion, 
and procureth alacrity 161 5. A11 ingenious lover pro- 
cured his.. rival to be ai rested for lunacy x866. a. 
She endeavoured to p. employment as a needle, 
woman 177b. Books were .. impossible to p. 1874. 

3. b. What vnaccustom'd cause procures her hither t 
Shaks. Hence Procurement, the action of pro- 
curing ; management ; contrivance ; acquisition, get. 
ting, gaining. 

Procurer (pr<flafl**roj). [Late ME. and 
AF. procurour ■» OF. procurbur : — L. pro- 
curatorem Procurator; see -er l .] t«.— 
Procurator, in various uses -1658. 9. One 

who or that which brings about, effects, or in- 
duces something ; esp. a promotor, prime 
mover, ult : mate author. Now rare or Obs. 
1451. 3. One who procures or obtains 1538. 

4. A pander ; a procuress 1633. 

Procuress (prdkiua-ros). 1713. [Synco- 
pated from OF. procureresse, fern, of F. pro- 
cureur Procurer.] A woman who makes it 
her trade to procure women for the gratifica- 
tion of lust ; a bawd. 

11 Procureur (prokflror). 1598. [F. L. 

procuratorem Procurator.] A procurator 
(esp. in sense 3) ; an attorney, agent, or legali 
representative. 

Procyon (pro»*sijm\ 1658. [a. L., a. Gr. 
npotcvw (in sense 1), f. npv before + tevane 
dog ; so called as rising before the dog-star 
Sirius. ] x. The principal star in the constella- 
tion Canis Minor. 9. Zool. A genus of planti- 
grade carnivorous mammals, including the ra- 
coons, typical of the family Procyontdx 1843. 

Prod (pr^d), sb. 1787. [f. next.] I. An act 
of prodding ; a thrust with some pointed in- 
strument ; a poke, a slab 1803. 9. A name for 

various pointed instruments, as a goad, a 
skewer, a brad, etc. 1787. 

Prod (prpd), v. 1535. [perh. orig. onoma- 
topoeic.] z. trans. To thrust or stab ; to poke 
with a pointed instrument, or with the end of 
a stick, b .fig. To goad mentally ; to stir up ; 
to irritate 1871. 9. intr. To thrust, to poke 

1696. 3. trans. To make by prodding 1865. 

x. I . . have vitality enough to kick . . when prodded 
Huxlky. Hence Fro’dder. 

Prodigal (prp'dig&l), a. and sb. (adv.) 
1450. [a. obs. F. prodigal, ad. late L. * prodi- 

gal is, f. prodigus wasteful, lavish; see -AI..J 
A. adj. x. Given to extravagant expenditure; 
recklessly wasteful. 9. Of things or actions: 
Wastcfiilly lavish 1500. 3. Lavish in the 

bestowal or disposal of things 1595* b. with 
of\ also with in (rare) 1588. 

x. The nobility is. .prodigall in expenses, spending 
more than their reuenues in diet and apparel! 1601. 
Nature is p. of human life 1864. P. son, child, in 
ref. or allusion to the parable, in Luke xv. 11-33. a. 
Our little suppers they traduce as p. 1679. 3. P. 
veins of Gold and Silver 1659. b. When . . May is p. 
of flowers 1778. 

B. sb. 1 . One who spends his money extrava- 
gantly and wastefully; a spendthrift, waster 
1596. a. In pregnant sense, with allusion to 
the career of 1 the Prodigal Son * (A. x). 1596. 

x. A bankrout, a prodigali, who dare scarce shew 
his head on the Ryalto Shaks. Phr. To piety the A, 
to act prodigally 1 to act like * the p. son 

C. as adv . Prodigally, lavishly SHAK8. 
Hence Pro*digalixe v. trans. to spend pro- 
fusely or lavishly* Pro’di gaily adv. 1530. 


travaganoe in expenditure, wastefulness ; esp* 
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of money. a. Lavishness, profuseness ; lavish 
display, profuse supply 1594. 
a. Rich. III. 1. iL 044. 

Prodigious (prJdi-dgcs), a. (adv.) 155a, 
fad. L. prodigiosus ; see next and -OUS.] +1. 
Of the nature of a prodigy ; ominous, porten- 
tous -1705. a. Having the appearance of a 
prodigy ; unnatural, abnormal 1579. 3« Caus- 

ing wonder; marvellous, amazing; (in bad 
sense) monstrous 1568. 4. Of extraordinary 

size, extent, power, or amount ; vast, enormous. 
(Often hyperbolical.) i6ox. b. As an exclam. 
X730. B. quasi Wv. Amazingly, exceedingly, 
• mightily ’. arch . 1676. 

1. Mids.N. v. u 410. a All p. things .. Gorgon* 
and Hydra’s, and Chimera’s dire Milt. 4. rive 
thousand Marks, a p. sum in that age Fullb*. Satan, 
who that day P. power had shewn Milt. At great 
depths, the pressure must be p. Huxley. B. The 
Sea running p. high 1676. Hence Prodi*gioua-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Prodigy (pr^rdtd^i). 1494. [ad. L. pro- 
digium, f. prod-, early form of pro Pro- 1 + 
(?) prim. L. *agiom a thing said.] 1. Some- 
thing extraordinary from which omens are 
drawn ; an omen, portent. Now rare. a. An 
amazing or marvellous thing; esp. something 
abnormal or monstrous 1626. 3. Anything 

that causes wonder, astonishment, or surprise ; 
a wonder, a marvel 1660. b. A wonderful ex- 
ample of (some quality) 1646. c. A person en- 
dowed with some quality which excites wonder ; 
esp. a child of precocious genius 1658. 

s. Omens and prodigies have lost their terrors 
Johnson, a. A climate, where rain is .considered as 
a p. 1748. 3. Monstrous untruths, and prodigies of 

lies 1660. b. This bird.. is a p. of understanding 
Goi.dsm. c. This infant p. 1831, 

Proditlon ^prsdrbn). Now rare. [Late 
ME. prodycyon, a. OF. prodicion, ad. L. pro- 
ditiorum, f. prodcre to betray, f. pro Pro- 1 + 
dare . ] Betrayal, treason, treachery. 
+Pro*ditor. late ME. [ad. L . proditorem \ 
see prec,] A betrayer ; a traitor -1678. Hence 
Prodito’rioua a. traitorous, perfidious; fig. 
apt to betray what is hidden or in the mind. 
(Obs. or arch.) fPro'dltory a. traitorous. 
Prodrome (prp dr^m). i8aa. [a. F., ad. 
mod.L. Prodromus. j z. A preliminary or in- 
troductory treatise or book 1866. a. Path. A 
premonitory symptom 1822. So Pro’dromal, 
Prodro'mic adjs. forerunning ; introductory, 
preliminary ; in Path, premonitory (of disease). 
|| Prodromus (pqrdr<?m£s). Pi. prodromi. 
1645. [mod.L., a, Gr. vp 65 pojxos adj., running 
before, as sb. precursor, f. vpo Pro- * + Spa- 
\ Sp 6 pos.~] 1. A forerunner, a precursor, a 
premonitory event a. A book or treatise 
which is introductory to some larger work 
167a. 3. Path . - Prodrome a. 1693. 

Produce (pr^dins), sb. 1699. [f. Produce 
v.) 1. The amount produced, yielded, or de- 

rived ; the proceeds ; the return, yield. Now 
chiefly in the assay of ore. 1707. a. The thing 
(or things collectively) produced ; product, 
fruit 1699. h. Result, effect, consequence 
1730. c. Offspring, progeny (rare) 1845. 3- 

Agricultural and natural products collectively, 
as dist from manufactured goods. Also raw 
p. 1745. 4- tcchn. Materials produced from 

breaking up ordnance or other military or 
naval stores 1904. 

3. Raw p., wool and hides, com, beer, and cheese 
1861. 4. Phr. Brought to /., I Token up, and the 

material assorted into various kinds or classes. 

Produce (pr<ydi«-s), v. 1499. [ad. L. pro- 
ducer e to lead or bring forth, extend, produce, 
f. pro Pro- 1 + duct re.] 1. trans. To bring 
forward, bring forth or out ; to offer for in- 
spection or consideration, exhibit. b. To in- 
troduce ; now spec, to bring (a performer or 
perfoimance) before the public ; to put (a play) 
on the stage before the public with the neces- 
sary complement of actors and scenic appara- 
tus 1585. *Vc. To bring (to a specified con- 
dition) -1741. a. Georn . To extend (a line! in 
length ; to continue ; hence gen. to lengthen 
(anything) out ; to extend longitudinally 1570. 
3. To bring forth, bring into being or existence, 
a. gen. To bring (a thing) into existence from 
its raw materials or elements ; to give rise to. 
bring about, effect (an action, condition, etc.) 
X513. b. Of an animal or plant : To generate, 
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bring forth, yield (offspring, seed, fruit, etc.) 
1526. c. Of a country, river, mine, process, 
etc. ; To give forth, yield, furnish, supply 1585. 
d. To compose or bring out (a work of litera* 
ture or art) ; to work up from raw material, 
manufacture (material objects); in Pol . Earn. 
often blending with sense c. 1638. 

1. P. your cause, saith the Lord, bring foorth your 
strong reasons Isa. xli. ax. The books must be pro- 
duced, as we cannot receive parole evidence of tbeir 
comcnis 1776. 3. a. Art may make a Suit of Clothes. 
Rut Nature must p. a Man. Hums. b. The goat pro- 
duces but two at a time Goldsm. Flowers, .capable 
of producing seeds 1857. C. England hath of late 
produced great philosophers Berkeley, d. Nectar 
that the bees p. Gray. Such volumes. .were hem 
multiplied as fast as the press could p. them 185a 
Hence fProdu’cement, production. Producible 
lity, the capability of being produced. Producible, 
•cable a. capable of being, fit to be, produced. 

Producent (prodi«*s£nt), a . and sb. Now 
rare. 1604. [ad. L. prodveens, -entetn. 1 A. 
adj. That produces ; in Eccl. Law , that wrings 
forward a witness or document. B. sb. One 
who or that which produces ; a producer ; the 
party producing a witness or document 1622. 
Producer (pnfdiasai). 1513. [f. Produce 
v. +-ER *.] x. One who or that which pro- 
duces ; spec, one who * produces * a play ; U.S, 
the manager or proprietor of a theatre. 9. 
Pol. Econ. One who produces (grows, makes) 
an article of consumption : opp. to consumer 
179a 3. Short for gas p., a furnace in which 

carbon monoxide gas is produced for use as 
fuel ; hence p.-gas, gas so produced 1881. 

Product (pr/vdiflet), sb. late ME. [ad. L. 
productum, sb. use of pa. pple. neut. of pro- 
ducer to Produce.] x. Math. The quantity 
obtained by multiplying two or more quantities 
together, a. A thing produced by nature or a 
natural process ; also collect. — produce, fruit 
1653. 8. That which is produced by any ac- 

tion, operation, or work ; a production ; the 
result 1575. 4- That which results from the 

operation of a cause 1651. 5. Chem. A com- 

pound not previously existing in a body, but 
formed during its decomposition 1805. 

a. These are the p. Of those ill-mated Marriages 
thou saw’st Milt. The products of distant countries 

i OHNBON. 3. The fruit and p. of his labours past 
>RYDEN. 

ProdU-ctible, a. rare . 1830. [f. L. pro- 

duct-, producer + -ible.] - Producible. 
Hence Produ^ctibi lity, the quality or fact of 
being producible. 

Production iprdtixrkbn). [Late ME. a. 
F., ad. L. product ionem. J I. 1. The action of 
producing ; the fact or condition of being pro- 
duced; with a and pi., an act of producing 
1483. a. That which is produced ; a thing 
that results from any action, process, or effort, 
late ME. b. spec. A literary or artistic work. 
Chiefly in pi. 1651. 

s. The P. and Modulation of the Voice Boyle, a. b. 
The finest productions of Praxiteles 1879. 

II. The action of bringing forward or ex- 
hibiting ; in Law, the exhibiting of a document 
in court 1562. HI. Drawing out, extending, or 
lengthening in ftime or space ; prolongation, 
extension 1536. 

Productive (pnfcizrktiv), a. 1613. [ad. F. 
productif, -ive, or med.L. productivus ; see 
-ive .1 1. Having the quality of producing or 
bringing forth; tending to produce; creative, 
generative. Also with of, a. That causes or 
brings about ; causative. Always with of. 1647. 
3. Pol. Econ. That produces or increases wealth 
or value ; producing commodities of exchange- 
able value ; esp. in p. labour , classes 1776. 4. 

That produces abundantly; prolific, fertile 1846, 
x Shakespeare . . during his p, period 1870. Oak 
trees p. of gall nuts 1870. a. It may be p...of in- 
calculable good 1806. Hence Produ’ctive-ly adv., 
•ness. Productivity, 
productor (pnJdxrkuO. 1624. [a. late L., 
f. producere \ see -or.] One who or that which 
produces ; a producer. So ProdU'Ctresm, a 
female p. or producer. Chiefly fig. 

Proem (pr<?u*6m). [Late ME, proheme % a. 
OF. pro(h)eme, ad. L. premium , ad. Gr. vpo- 
oimov an opening, prelude, f. up 6 Pro-* + 
otfxos way, road.] An Introductory discourse 
to a book or other writing; a preface, pro* 
amble, b. The prefatory part of a speech or 
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discourse ; an exordium 1341. c . fig. A begin- 
ning, prelude 1641. 

Thus much may serve by way of p. t Proceed we 
therefore to our poem Swift. Hence Proo'mial a. 
prefatory, introductory, 

fProlk'Ce, ini. X515. [a. obs. F. prou fosse l 
in full bon prou vous fosse/ ‘ may it do you good'.] 
A formula of welcome or good wishes at a meal, 

- * may it do you good -1638. 

Master Page, good M. Page, sit : P. Shakb. 
Profanation (ptp&nJibn). 155a. [a. OF. 
propkanatio* , or ad. late L. profanation em, L 
profanare. ] The action of profaning ; desecra- 
tion or violation of that which if sacred ; de- 
filement, pollutioiL b. By extension : The de- 
gradation or vulgarisation of anything worthy 
of being held in reverence or respect ; cheapen- 
ing by familiarity 1588. 

A wall was built round the tomb to protect It from 
p. 1877. b. ’Twere prophanation of our joyes To tell 
the layitie our love Donne. 

Profane (prdtt-n), a. (sb.) 1483. [a. obs. 
F. prophane, , mod.F. profane , ad. L. profanus, 
lit. ' before (I. e. outside) the temple ’, hence 
'not sacred, common*, also 'impious'; see 
Pro- 1 and Fane *. ] x. Not pertaining or de- 
voted to what is sacred or biblical, esp. in p. 
history , literature : secular, lay, common; 
civil, as dist. from ecclesiastical. b. Of per- 
sons : orig. Not initiated into the religious rites 
or sacred mysteries ; transf. not admitted to 
some esoteric knowledge ; uninitiated x6x6. a. 
Unhallowed ; ritually unclean or polluted ; esp. 
said of the rites of an alien religion ; heathen, 
pagan 1500. 3. Characterized by disregard or 

contempt of sacred things; irreverent, blas- 
phemous ; impious, irreligious, wicked 1560. 4. 
absol . or as sb. One who Is profane 1529. 

1. b. Hence, ye Prophanei I hate ye all 1 Both the 
Great Vulgar, and the Small Cowley. a Nothing 

р. can dwell with Thee Wesley. 3 The Bill against 
Atheism and prophane Swearing we have sent up to 
the Lords Marvell. Hence Profa'nc-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Profane (prJE3*n), v. [Late ME. prophane 

- OF. prophaner, ad. L. profanare , f. frofanus 
Profane a .] trans. To treat (what is sacred) 
with irreverence, contempt, or disregard ; to 
desecrate, violate, b. To misuse, abuse (what 
ought to be reverenced or respected) ; to vio- 
late, defile, pollute 1563. 

Neither shall thou prophane the Name of thy God 1 
I am the Lord Lev. xis. xa. Guilty of profaning the 
Lord’s day Ds Fob. b. So idly to prophane the 
precious time Siiaks. No callous chatter to p. his 
ear Disraeli. Hence Prof&*ner, one who profanes. 

Profanity (pr<yfse*nlti). 1607. [ad. late L. 
profanitas ; see Profane a. and -mr.] The 
quality or condition of being profane ; profane- 
ness ; profane conduct or speech ; In pi. pro- 
fane words or acts. 

Profection (prrfe'kbn). Now rare. 1540. 
[Partly a. F. r f. L. project-, proficere to put for- 
ward, go forward ; partly ad. L. profectionem 
a setting out, f. prvficisci.] 1. The action or 
(act of going forward ; progression, advance. 
Obs. exc. AstroL 1597. fb. Thc degree of ad- 
vancement attained; proficiency -1631. ta. 
Advancement in process or rank -1657. 
Profecti'tioua, a. 1656. [f. late L. pro- 

feet ictus, - itius that proceeds from some one (L 
prefect -, proficisci) + -©US.] Rom. Law. That 
proceeds or is derived from a parent or an* 
cestor. 

ProfeT, v. Obs. or rare arch, late ME. 
app. a. F. profirer, ad. L. proferrt to bring 
jbrth.] ti. To produce, yield -x6oo. a. To 
bring out (words), utter, pronounce, late ME. 
Profert (prfa'fejt). Obs. exc. Hist. i7 x 9 
f. L. profert (in curia)' he produces (in court) 
preferred] Law. The production or exhibi- 
tion of a deed In court 
ProfbM (pnffe-i), v. ME. [L L. profess-^ 
ptvfiteri , f. Pro- 1 + fas fateri to confess, 
owu.] 1. trans. a. Orig. in past, form, to be 
professed to have made one’s profession of re- 
ligion ; to males one's profession, to take the 
vows of some religious order, esp. to become a 
monk or nun ; later app. viewed as passive in 
sense, whence h. in active use, to receive the 
profession of, to receive into a religious order. 

с. reft, and intr. To make one's profession 
(rare) 1510. a. trans. To declare openly, an* 
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PROFESSED 

notinoe, affirm ; to avow, acknowledge, confess 
1596, 8* To make profession of, to lay claim 

to (some quality* feeling, etc.) ; often implying 
insincerity ; to pretend to 1530. b. ref. and 
intr. To make a profession or professions ; esp. 
to profess friendship or attachment 1601. 4. 

tram. To affirm or declare one's faith In or 
allegiance to (a religion, principle; God, a 
saint, etc.) 1560. 5. To make profession of 

(some art or science) ; to declare oneself ex- 
pert or proficient in ; to make (a thing) one's 
profession or business. Obs. or arch. 1577. 6. 

To teach (some subject) as a professor 1560. 
b. intr. To perform the duties of a professor 
x6io. 

s. c. The young man went bade to France, and pro- 
fessed there in some religious order Souths y . a. AH 
who p. and call themselves Christians Bk. Com. 
Prayer. They one by oneprofessed their faith in 
3. That 


Christ J. H. Newman. 3. 


t love of truth which 


ye eminently professe Milt. b. Wint. T. 1. ii. 456. 
4 The God. .whom Israel still professed 1631. 

War was the only art which he professed Gibbon. 

Professed (prdTe*st, profesed), ppl. a. 


5 - 

late 

ME. ff. prec. +-ed *.] x. That has taken the 
vows of a religious order, b. tramf. Of or per- 
taining to professed persons 1536. 9. Self- 

acknowledged ; openly declared by oneself; 
sometimes — Alleged, ostensible, pretended 
1569. a- That professes to be duly qualified ; 
professional 1675. 

I. b. The Profess'd House of the Jesuits 166a. a. 
My Friend profest Shaks. a 1 do not pretend to 
teach p. cooks Mrs. G lassie. Hence Professedly 
(prJfo** 4 dli) ado. avowedly; ostensibly. 

Profeaaion (prAeJan). (ME. ». F., ad. L. 
professionem public declaration, etc., f. pro- 
/fieri.] The act or fact of professing ; that 
which is professed. I. x. The declaration, pro- 
mise, or vow made on entering a religions 
order ; hence, the action of entering such an or- 
der ; the fact of being professed in a religious 
order, a. The action of declaring or avowing 
(truly or falsely) an opinion, belief, intention, 
practice, etc. 1536. b. with a and pi. An act 
of professing ; a declaration 1674. 8- The pro- 
fession of religion ; the declaration of belief in 
and obedience to religion or a religion ; hence, 
the faith or religion which one professes 1596. 
b. A religious system, communion, or body. 
Now rare or Obs. 1600. 

s. The novice kneeling before him made her p. 
X797. a. Here, too, p. was at variance with fact 1817. 
b. Professions of friendship 1755. 

II. The occupation which one professes to be 
skilled in and to follow, a. A vocation in which 
a professed knowledge of some department of 
learning is used iu its application to the affairs 
of others, or in the practice of an art founded 
upon it. Applied spec, to the three learned 
professions of divin ; ty. law, and medicine ; also 
to the military profession. 1541. b. In wider 
sense : Any calling or occupation by which a 
person habitually earns his living 1576. c. The 
body of persons engaged in a calling 1610. 

The Captain look* upon himself in the military ca- 
pacity as a gentleman by p. Gay. b. Joseph her 
Spouse, by P. a Carpenter 1733. C* The in theatri- 
cal use, actors as a body ; public performers generally. 

Professional (prdTe-JanAl), a. ( sb .) 1747. 
[f. prec. +-AL.] 1. Pertaining to, proper to, or 

connected with a or one’s profession or calling, 
a. Engaged in one of the learned or skilled 
professions *793. 8* That follows an occupa- 

tion as his (or her) profession, life-work, or 
means of livelihood ; spec, applied to one who 
follows, by way of profession, what is gene- 
rally followed as a pastime, as a p. cricketer , 
etc. Disparagingly applied to one who ' makes 
a trade’ of politics, etc. 1805. b. Of play, 
sports, etc. * Engaged in for money ; engaged 
in by professionals (as dist. from amateurs) 
1884. 4. That is skilled in the theoretic or 

scientific parts of a trade ; that raises his trade 
to the dignity of a learned profession i860, 
s perfect!) 


1. As perfectly 


_ the mourning of an undertaker 
1870, a. There has been a great upward movement 
of the p. class 1888. %. Ladies raised . .to the. . posi- 

tion of ‘ p, beauty ' 1887. 

B. sb. x. One who belongs to one of the 
learned or skilled professions 1848. a. One 
who makes a profession or business of what is 
ordinarily followed as a pastime; see A. 3. 
1811, Hence Professionally adv. 

Professionalism (prffe'Jsnftliz’m). 1856. 
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[f. prec. + -ism.] x. Professional quality, 
character, method, or conduct ; the stamp of a 
particular profession. 9. The position of a 
professional as dist. from an amateur ; the class 
of professionals 1884. So Profe'snionaliat, 
one who follows an occupation as a profession ; 
a representative of professionalism. Profe'a- 
slonalixe v. to render or become professional. 
Professor (pnffe-sw). late ME. [ad. L. t f. 
frofiteri to Profess.] L One who makes open 
declaration of his sentiments, beliefs, etc. ; one 
who professes (sometimes opp. to one who 
practises) 1538. b. A professing Christian. 
Now chiefly Sc. and U.S. 1597. 

. There is no Error to be named, which has not had 
its Professors Locke. b. As he was a p., he would 
drive a nail for no man on tbe Sabbath Scott. 

II. 1. A public teacher of the highest rank in 
a specific faculty or brauch of learning; spec. 
one who holds a ' chair * in a university or one 
of its colleges, late ME. b. Prefixed as title to 
the name (sometimes abbrev. Prof.) 1706. 9. 

One who makes a profession of any art or 
science. Also, in mod. use, a ' professional ’ as 
opp. to an * amateur ’ in any branch of sport. 
x S 6 3* b. Assumed as a grandiose title by 
teachers and exponents of dancing, jugglery, 
phrenology, etc. 1864. 

1. Our Regius Professour of Pbysick Burton. a. 
Atbohua, a p. of wrestling Holland. Hence Pro- 
fe'ssorate, professorship! a body of professors. 
Profe'sapress, a female p. Profeaso'rlal a. of 
or pertaining to a p. j pedagogic, dogmatic ; -ly ado. 
Professoriate (piyfM0 # 'n/t), a body of professors j 
the professorial staff of a university j the office of p. 
Professorship, the office or function of a p. 

Proffer (prp'faj), sb. [ME. profre , a. AF. 
prof re. OF. *poroffrc, vbl. sb. f. poroffrir ; see 
next.] 1. The act of offering something, or of 
proposing to do something ; an offer, a propo- 
sal. Now chiefly literary. ta. An act or 
movement as in beginning something; a show 
of intention to do something ; an essay, at- 
tempt -1703. 3. Law. A provisional payment 

of estimated dues into the Exchequer by a 
sheriff or other officer at certain appointed 
times 1450. 

1 Hoping that the enemy., would make a p .of 
peace Burke. 

Proffer (pr^-fai), v. [ME. profren , proffre , 
a. AF., OF. proffrir * OF. poroffrir , i. OF. 
por : — L. pro Pro- 1 + offrir : — L. offerre to 
Offer.] i. tram. To put before a person for 
acceptance ; to offer, present, tender. Now 
hterary . Also absol. 9. uith inf. To propose 
or offer (to do something). Obs. or arch. ME. 
t3. with inf. To attempt, essay -1655. tb. 
absol. or intr. To begin to act or move, and 
then stop or turn back ; spec, of a stag -1650. 

x. Mr. winkle seized the wicker l»ottle which nis 
friend proffered Dickens, a. He proffereth to go for 
a coach and lets the servant go Lamb. Hence 
Pro’fferer. 

Proficiency (prdfi JSnsi). 1544. [f. next ; 

see -ENCY.] +x. Advance towards complete- 
ness or perfection ; improvement in skill or 
knowledge -1855. a. The state or degree of 
improvement attained ; the quality or fact of 
being proficient : adeptness, expertness 1639. 

1. We are now in a State of P.,nnt of Perfection 
1690. a. Hi* P. in the noble Science of Detraction 
1699. So tProfl*cience. 

Proficient (prdfrjcnt), a. and sb. 1590. 
[ad. L. proficuns , -entem, pres. pple. of pro- 
fieere to advance, profit, f. pro Pro- 1 + facere , 
-fieere to do, make.] A. adj. Advanced in the 
acquirement of some kind of skill ; skilled ; ex- 
pert 1590. 

a. To become p. in the use of the gun 189a. 

B. sb. tx. A learner who makes progress in 
something; opp. to one who is perfect -174a. 
9. One who has made good progress in some 
art or branch of learning ; an advanced pupil ; 
an expert, an adept 1610. Hence Profl'cient- 
ly adv. skilfully. 

Profile (prdu’fail, -ffl, -fil), sb. 1656. [ad. It. 
profilo,f.profilare\ see next. Cf. F. profit, whence 
perh. some of the Engl, senses.] 1. A drawing or 
other representation of the outline of anything ; 
esp. of the human face, outlined by the median 
line. a. The actual outline or contour of any- 
thing, esp. of the human face 1664. 8- Arch., 
Surveying, and Engineering. A sectional draw- 
ing, usu. vertical; esp. in Fortify a transverse 


profligacy 

vertical section of a fort 1669. b. tramf Tbe 
comparative thickness of an earthwork or the 
like 1810. 4. In Pottery (and Bell-founding ). 

A plate in which is cut the exterior or interior 
outline of one side of the object to be made 
*758* 6* Theatr. A flat piece of scenery or 

property on tbe stage of a theatre, cut out in 
outline 1904. 

s. In p., as seen from one aide. Comb, p. paper. 

f mper ruled with equidistant vertical and horizontal 
ines, for convenience in drawing to scale. Hence 
Pro’filist, one who produces silhouettes. 

Profile (prdQ’fail, -ffl, -fil), v. 1715. [ad. 
It. frofilarc , f. pro : — L. pro Pro* 1 + flare to 
spin, Tto draw a line : — late L. flare to spin, 
f. L .filum a thread.] 1. trans. To represent 
in profile ; to outline. 9. To furnish with a 
profile (of a specified nature) ; also, to cause to 
form a profile 1823. 

Profit (pip’fit), sb. ME. [a. OF., mod.F. 
profit L. profectus advance, etc., f. prof cere, 
profect- to advance ; see Proficient.] x. The 
advantage or benefit (of a person, community, 
or thing) ; use, interest ; the gain, good, well- 
being. Formerly sometimes pi. b. tramf. 
Something advantageous or profitable Shaks. 
*|*9. The advantage or benefit of or resulting 
from something -1638. +3. - Proficiency i. 
Shaks. 4. That which is derived from or pro- 
duced by some source of revenue ; proceeds, re- 
turns. Chiefly pi. late ME. 5. The pecuniary 
gain in anv transaction ; the excess of returns 
over the outlay of capital ; in commercial use 
chiefly in pi. In Pol. Econ ., The surplus pro- 
duct of industry after deducting wages, cost of 
raw material, rent, and charges. 1604. 

x. Posts of Honour, Dignity, and P. Addison. 
b. Oth. m. iii. 379. 5. Nobody would be an inn- 

keeper if it were not for the p. 1845. His profits 
diminished at the rate of 60 per cent 1893. 

Phrase. P. and loss, an inclusive expression for 
tbe gain and loss made in a series of transactions, 
and the gain 01 toss made in one transaction ; esp. in 
p. and loss account , an account in book-keeping to 
which all gains are credited and all losses debited, so 
as to ascertain the net gain or loss at any time. In 
Arith „ a rule by which the gains or losses on com- 
mercial transactions are calculated. 

Comb . : p.-rent, a rent of which the amount is due 
to a tenant's improvements; -abating, tbe sharing 
of profits, spec, between employer and employed, or 
between capital and labour | so profit-sharer-, -tak- 
ing (Stock-exchange), the act of realizing the profit 
obtainable by the sale of stock, etc., in which a rise 
in price has taken place. Hence Pro*fitle*B a. void 
of p. | ini profitable, useless. 

profit (profit), v. [ME. a. F. profiler , 
earlier OF. profiler, f. profit , profit Profit sb,] 
IX intr. To make progress ; to advance; to 
improve (in some respect) -1612. 

My husband sates my sonne profits nothing in the 
world at his Booke Shaks. 

II. 1. trans. Of a thing: To be of advantage, 
use, or good to ; to benefit, further, promote. 
(Orig. intr., with indirect (dative.) obj.) ME. 
b. intr. To tie of advantage, use, or benefit ; 
avail. Const, to. ME. 9. intr. (for reft.) To 
be benefited, late ME. b. esp. with preps, 
t with, by, of, from : To derive benefit from ; 
to avail onescll of; to take advantage of, late 
ME. 

x. Whatt shall hit proffet a man, yf he shulde wyn 
all the wboole worlae: so he loose hys owne soulef 
Tindalk Matt. xvL 26. a. b. Mrs. Burke.. has not 

C i ofited of the bathing Burks. All of these . . profited 
y the opportunity to effect their escape 1797. 

Profitable (pip-fitAbT), a. ME. [a. F. ; aee 
Profit and -able.] x. Yielding profit or ad- 
vantage ; beneficial, useful, valuable. (Rarely 
of persons.) Formerly, also, useful as a reme- 
dy. 9. Yielding pecuniary profit; lucrative, 
remunerative 1758. 

x. Silence or flight were much profitabler for you 
1627. a. The p. employment of millions upon millions 
of capital 1825. A p. voyage 1845. Hence Pro- 
fitability, Pro’fltableness, the quality of being 
p. Pro'fatably adv. in a p. manner. 

Profiteer (pr^fitf*\i) f sb. 1797. [f. Profit 
sb. + -err.] One who profits ; spec, one who 
makes or attempts to make excessive profit on 
the sale of necessaries during a period of scar- 
city , e. g. in war-time. Hence Profiteer v. 
intr. to make excessive profits; to act like a p. 
Profligacy (prp-fligft&i), 1738. [i. next; 
see -acy 3.] The quality or condition of being 
profligate* 
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Profligate (pip -flight), a, and sb. 1535. [ad. 
L. projligatm overthrown, pa. pple. of pro- 
fiigare to dash to the ground, f. pro PRO- 1 + 
•fiigare for fiigere to strike down, dash.] tx. 
(Const, as pa, pple.) Overthrown, overwhelmed, 
routed -1663. 9. Abandoned to vice or vicious 

indulgence; recklessly licentious or debauched ; 
dissolute ; shamelessly vicious 1647. b. Reck- 
lessly prodigal, extravagant, or profuse 1779. 
B. sb, A profligate or dissipated person 1709. 

a P. in their lives, and licentious in their cumpo. 
sit ions Johnson. Hence Pro’fligate-ly adv.,-nt%% 
{now rare). 

+ Profligate (pr? fligrit), v, 154a. [f. I„ pro- 
fligat-, profit gar e ; see prec.J trans. To over- 
come in battle or conflict, to rout; to put to 
flight ; disperse (lit. and fig.) -1845. 

Profluence (pn5a*fl«£ns). Now rare. 1568. 
[ad. L. profiuentia , f. profiuere to flow forth ; 
see -ENCK.J tA flowing forth or onward ; cur- 
rent, stream -1693. b. fig. The onward flow 
{of events, etc.), rare. 1639. 

Profluent (prJu'fl*£nt), 0. late ME. [ad. 
L. profiuentem , profiuere , f. pro Pro l +fiucrc.] 
Flowing forth or onward; flowing in a full 
stream. Also fig. 

|| Profluvium (proflw’viflm). PI. -la. 1603. 

| L., f. profiuere \ see prec.J A flowing forth ; 
a copious flow or discharge. (Chiefly Path.) 

Profound (prJfcurnd), a. (sb.) ME. [a. 
OF. pro fund, pro fond, ad. L. profundus , f. pro 
Pro- 1 + fundus bottom ] 1. Deep (as a physi- 

cal or material quality), a. Having great or 
considerable downward (or inward) measure- 
ment. late ME. b. Deep-seated, deep-reach- 
ing. late ME. c. Originating in, or coming 
from, a depth ; carried far down (as an inclina- 
tion of the body) 1550. 9. a. Of a person : 

Characterized by intellectual depth ; that has 
penetrated deeply into a subject of knowledge ; 
very learned ME. b. Of personal attributes, 
actions, or works: Showing depth of insight or 
knowledge; marked by great learning, late ME. 
3. Of non-material things figured as having 
depth. a. Of a subject of thought : Deep in 
meaning ; abstruse, recondite ; occas ., Difficult 
to understand ; having a meaning that does 
not lie on the surface, late ME. b. Of a con- 
dition, state, or quality : Having depth or in- 
tensity ; in which one may be intensely im- 
mersed or engaged ; unbroken or undisturbed 
(as p. silence, sleep , peace ) ; deep-seated ; deeply- 
buried. hence, concealed (as a p. secret) 1599. 
c. Said of reverence, respect, submission, or the 
like : often with some ref. to the notion of bow- 
ing low 1596. 

«, Profound eat Hell Milt. C. A sigh, so pittious 
and p. Shake. The three ambassadors. .made a p. 
reverence 173a. a. &. Their Abbot was pious, pain- 
full, and a p. Schollar Fuller. b. Their profouudest 
Speculations 1664. 3. a. A higher and profounder 

doctrine 1583. b. Profoundest ignorance 1853. c. 
They treat themselves with most p respect Pops. 

B. sb. That which is profound ; a vast depth ; 
an abyss (chiefly poet ) 1640. b. spec. The 
depth of the sea or other deep water; ‘the 
deep * (poet.) 1621, 

b. Expert to try The vast p., and bid the vessel fly 
Pope. Hence Profoundly adv., -ness. 
Profulgent (prnfp'idjdnt), a. rare. 1500, 
,[f. Pro- 1 + L. fulgent cm Fulgent.] Shining 
forth, effulgent, radiant. 

Profundity (prJfxrndfti). [Late ME. pro - 
fundtte, a. OF., ad. late L. profunditas , f. pro- 
fundus Profound ; see -ity.] i. Depth, in a 
physical sense, +a. gen. m Depth i. -1696. 
b. Hie quality of being (very) deep ; deepness ; 
extreme lowness (of a bow) 1604. c. concr . or 
quasi -concr. A very deep place; the deepest 
part ?/* something ; a (vast) depth, an abyss. 
Also fig, late ME. 9. Intellectual depth ; depth 
of meaning or content ; abstruseness 1450. b. 
pi. Depths of thought or meaning; 'deep 
things ’ 1583. 3. Intensity, thoroughness, ex- 

tremeness of decree 1576. 

1. c. Through the vast profunditie obscure Milt. 
a. The profoundly of the scripture 1679. b. The 
Spirit searcheth al things, yea the profoundilics of 
God N.T. (Rhem.) 1 Cor. li. 10. 

Profuse (prififl-i), a. late ME. [ad. L. 
profusus , prop. pa. pple. of profundere to pour 
forth, f. pro Pro- 1 + f unde re to pour.] x. Ex- I 
pending, bestowing, or producing abundantly; I 


lavish ; wasteful, prodigal. Const in t of 9. 
Of actions, conditions, or things: Very abun- 
dant ; exuberant; copious; excessive x6za 
x. Justinian was so p. that he could not be liberal 
Gibbon, fig. On a green shadie Bank p. of Flours 
Milt. a. The kisses of an enemy are p. R.V. Prov. 
xxvii. 6. Hence ProfU’Se-ly adv., -ness. 
fProfu se, v. i6it. [f. L. prof us-, profun- 
dere ; see prec.] trans. To pour forth ; to ex- 
pend, bestow, or produce freely; to lavish, 
squander, waste -1771. 

Profusion (ptffiiPswi). 1545. [a. F., ad. 
L. profusionem , f. profundere .] x. The action 
of pouring forth ; outpouring (of a liquid) ; 
spilling, shedding. Now rare. 1604. 9. I-av- 

isii or wasteful expenditure of money, etc. 1545. 
3. The fact, condition, or quality of being pro- 
fuse; lavishness, wastefulness 1692. 4. Abun- 

dance; lavish or copious supply 1705. 

a. A wanton p. of the public wealth D'Israeli. 3. 
The p. ..with which he lavished his gold 1838. 4. 

Fields, where summer spreads p. round Goldsm. 

Profusive (pnJTifi-siv), a. 1638. [f. L. 
profits -, profundere + -IVR.] Marked by or 
tending to profusion or lavislme&s. Hence 
Profir aive-ly adv., -ness. 

Prog (prpg), sb . 1 1615. [Origin unkn.] A 
piercing instrument or weapon ; a spike ; a 
skewer ; a stiletto. 

Prog (prpg), sbfi 1655. [perh. f. Prog w.l, 
* that which is got by progging.] Food, vic- 
tuals, provender; esp. colloq. provisions for a 
journey or excursion ; slang, food generally, 
b .fig. Food for the mind 1770. 

Rings, watch, and so forth, fairly went for p. 1704. 
Prog, sb . 3 Undergraduate? slang. Also 
proggins. 1898. [Perversion of PROCTOR.] 
A proctor at Oxford or Cambridge. Hence 
Prog v. s ProctoRIZE v . 

Prog (prpg), v . 1 Obs. exc. dial. 1623. 
[Origin unkn.J i. intr. To poke about for 
anything that may be laid hold of ; to hunt 
about, esp . for food ; to forage ; also, to beg, to 
go about begging. +3. trans. To search or 
hunt out ; to poke out -1656. 

Prog, v.2 dial. 1811. [I. ProgjJ. 1 ] trans. 
To prick, stab, pierce ; to prod. 
fProge*nerate, v. rare. 1611. [f. ppl. 

stem of L. progenerare to beget, engender ; see 
Pro- 1 and Generate v.] trans. To beget, 
propagate, procreate -1824. 

To p. a . . far better race L a ndor. So tProgenera*- 
tion, procreation, propagation, begetting. 

Progenitive (pr^dfle nltiv), 0. 1838. [f. 

L. progenit -, progignere', see next and -IVK.] 
Having the quality of producing offspring ; 
possessed of reproductive power or properties. 
Progenitor (pr^dse-nitai). [Late ME. 

progenitour, a. obs. F. progen iteur, ad. L. pro- 
genitor em ancestor, f. progignere, f. pro Pro- 1 
+gigncrc.~) x. An ancestor, a forefather. b. 
Bioi. An ancestor or ancestral species of ani- 
mals or plants 1859. 9. fig. A spiritual, poli- 

tical, or intellectual ‘ ancestor ’ or predecessor 
*577- 

x. The most renommed of alle his noble progeny- 
tours Caxton. Hence Progenito'rial a. of or per- 
taining to progenitors; ancestral. Proge'nitorship, 
the position or fact of being a p. Proge*nitresa, 
•trix, a female p. 

Progeniture (prdjdge'nitivli, -tjai). 1801. 
[f. L, progenit -, progignere to beget + -URE.J 
x. Begetting of offspring ; generation. 9. Off- 
spring, progeny 1893. 

Progeny (prp-djfni). [ME. a. obs. F. pro- 
gen ie, ad. L. progenies, f. progignere to beget.] 
x. The offspring (of a father or mother, or of 
both) ; issue, children collectively ; descen- 
dants. b. Of lower animals, and plants 1697. 
c. fig. Spiritual or intellectual descendants, 
followers, disciples 1451. 9. fig. That which 

originates from something ; issue, product, 
outcome, result, late ME. t3* A race, stock, 
or line descended from a common ancestor 
-1697. t4. Lineage; descent -1775. 

t. From this union sprang a vigorous p. Haw- 
thorne. c. The Lutherans, and all their p. 1616. 

Prognathic (pxpgme-jiik), a. 1850. [£ as 
Prognathous + -ic.] - Prognathous a. 
Prognathism (prfgn&tuz’in). 1864. [f. as 
next -t- -ism.] The condition of being progna- 
thous. So Pro'gnathy. 


Prognathous (pip*gnA)>3s), a. 1836. [f. 
Pro- * + Gr. yv&Boi jaw + -ous.] Having pro- 
jecting jaws ; having a low facial angle ; also, 
of the jaws : prominent, protruding. Opp. to 
opisthognatkous and orthognathous . 

||Progne (pr^rgnx). late ME. [L. Progne, 
var. of Procne, Gr. Upotcvr], name of Philomela's 
sister, transformed into a swallow.] 1. A 
poetic name for the swallow. g. Omitk. An 
Amer. genus of H irundinidx or Swallows, in- 
cluding the common Purple Martin of the 
United States (P. purpurea or subis ). 

|| Prognosis (pipgn^u*gis). /Y.-osea (-<?u-afz). 
1655. [L., a. Gr. irpoyrauns, f. wpoyiyvb/auttv 

to know beforehand; see Pro-*.] 1. Med. A 

forecast of the probable course of a case of 
disease ; also, the action or art of making such 
a forecast, g. gen. Prognostication, anticipa- 
tion 1706. 

Prognostic (prpgiystik), sb. [Late ME. 
pronostike, a. O Y . pronostique, ad. L. prognostic 
con (-cum), a. Gr. irpoyv<uoTiKuv, adj. neut. sing, 
used subst.] 1. That from which the future 
may be foreknown ; a pre-indication, token, 
omen. 3. A prediction of the future drawn 
from such an indication ; a forecast, prophecy 
1634. 8- A ted. A symptom or indication on 

which prognosis is based 1621. 

x. A .comet appeared about the time of her death, 
and the vulgar esteemed it the p. of that event 1761. 

Prognostic (pTpgnp-siik), a. 1603. [ad. 
med.L. prognostics , a. Gr„ f. irpoyiyvwenaiv ; 
see -ic.] Characterized by prognosticating ; 
foreshowing, predictive, b. Med. Ol a pei twin- 
ing to prognosis 1648. So Progno*atically adv. 

Prognosticate (pr^gn? stik<nt), v. 1529. [f. 
ppl. stem of mod.L. pro(g)nost icare, f. L. pro- 
gnosticum. | trans. To know or tell of (an 
event, etc.) beforehand ; to predict, prophecy, 
forecast. b. Of things : To betoken ; to in- 
dicate beforehand 1533. 

Prudent men prognosticated evil 1842. b. Every- 
thing seems to p. a hard winter Cobbeit. So Pro- 
gno'sticative a characterized by prognosticating ; 
lending to p. Progno'Eticator, one who or tliat 
which prognosticates ; fa maker or publisher of alma- 
nacs containing forei asts for the ensuing year 1 also, 
such an almanac. Progno'Bticatory a. of the na- 
ture of a prognostication ; serving to p. 

Prognostication (pipgn*»tik*i‘j3n). [Late 
ME. a. OY.pronosticacion, f. med.L prognosti - 
care. J x. The action or fact of prognosticat- 
ing » prediction, prophecy 1490. b. with a 
and pi. A forecast, prediction, prophecy 1440. 
c. A presentiment, foreboding 1760. ■fa. An 
astrological or astrometeorological forecast for 
the year, published in (or as) an almanac ; 
hence, an almanac containing this -1643. 3* 

An indication of something about to happen ; 
a sign, token, portent, prognostic. Now rare. 
late M E. 

3. Ant. 4 Cl. t. li 54. 

Program, programme (prifn-gnem'b 1633. 
[Ong., in spelling program , ad. Gr.-L. pro- 
gramma (see next) ; subseq. reintroduced 
from F. programme, and now more usu. so 
spelt.] j 1. A public notice. Sc. -1834. 9. A 

descriptive notice, issued beforehand, of any 
formal seiies of proceedings, as a festive cele- 
bration, a course of study, etc. ; a prospectus, 
syllabus ; now esp, a list of the items or ‘ num- 
liers’ of a concert, etc., in the order of per- 
formance ; hence transf. the items themselves 
collectively, the performance as a whole 1805. 
b. gen . and fig. A definite plan of any intended 
proceedings 1837. 8* Fhogramma 2. 1831. 

Comb, p.-mualc, music intended to convey the im- 
pression of a definite series of objects, scenes, or 
events ; descriptive music. 

|| Programma (pro^m mi). PI. -gra*m- 
mata. 1661. [Late L., a. Gr. ir pbypaupa, f. 
wpoypbepeiv to write publicly, f. it pi (see Pro- *) 
+ ypbtfsttv to write.] x. A public notice. (In 
Gr. and Pom. Antiq and formerly in univer- 
sities.) - 1030 . Hence b. -* Program 3. -182a 
a. A written preface or introduction ; in pi. , ~ 
prolegomena 17 11. 

Progrea* (prja gres, pip grt*s), sb. late ME. 
[(ult.) f. L. progress -, progredi to go forward, f. 
pro Pro- 1 + gradi to step. ) 1, The action of 

stepping or moving forward or onward ; travel ; 
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A journey, an expedition* Now rare. 1475. 9. 

spec. A state journey made by a royal or noble 
personage, or by a church dignitary ; also, an 
official tour ; a circuit* Now somewhat arch. 
1461. 3. a. Onward movement in space; 

course, way 1595. b. fig. Going on ; course or 

E rocess (of action, events, narrative, time, etc.) 

ite ME. 4. a. Forward movement in space ; 
advance 1500. b .fig. Advance, advancement ; 
growth, development ; usu. in good sense, con- 
tinuous improvement 1603. 

1. The Pilgrim’s P. from this world, to that which is 
to come Hun yam {title), a His official tours., were 
scarcely inferior in pomp to royal progresses Macau- 
lay. 3. a. For see the Morn.. begins Her rosie p. 
smiling Milt. b. In /., proceeding, taking place; 
While these changes were in p. Macaulay. 4. b. 
The p. of manufactures greatly outstrips the p. of 
agriculture x86au 

Progress (pr<ygre*s), v. 159a [(. prec.] 1. 
intr. To make a ‘progress' or journey; to 
travel ; spec, to make a state journey. Now 
rare or Ohs., or merged in a. -f-b. trans . To 
travel through -1641. 9. intr. To go or move 

forward or onward ; to make one’s way, ad- 
vance 1595. 3. fig. Of action or an agent : To 

go on. proceed, advance ; to be carried on as 
an action ; to carry on an action 1607. 4 .fig. 

To make progress ; to advance, get on ; to 
develop ; usu., to improve continuously 1610. 
5. trans. To cause to advance; to push for- 
ward. lit. and fig. 1875. 

1. b. Progressing the datelesse and irrevoluble Cir- 
cle of Eternity M ILT. a. This honourable dewe. That 
silnerly doth progresse on thy cheekes Shaks. 3. 
The controversy is progressing 1906. 4. Our country 

..is fast progressing in its political importance and 
social happiness Washington. Her convalescence 
bad so far progressed Hawthorne. 

Progression (prJgre-Jan). [Late ME. a. 
F., ad. L. progressionem a going forward, f. 
progredi ; see Progress 1. The action of 
stepping or moving forward or onward. fa. 

Progress sb. x. -1548. b. = Progress sb . 
3 a, 4 &. 1588. 9. fig. Continuous action con- 

ceived as onward movement ; going on (of 
action, life, time, etc.), proceeding, process. 
Now rare or merged in 4. 1474. 3. fig. The 

action of passing successively from each item 
•r term of a series to the next ) Succession ; a 
series 1549. 4 .fig. ■■ PROGRESS sb. 4 b. 1586. 
0. Math. The succession of a series of quan- 
tities, between every two successive terms of 
which there is gome particular constant rela- 
tion ; such a series itself, late ME. fl. Mus. 
a. The action of passing (in melody) from one 
note to another, or (in harmony) from one 
chord to another; a succession of notes or 
chords, b. Sometimes — Sequence. 1609. 

a There is a p . — 1 cannot call it a progress — in his 
work toward a more and more strictly prosaic level 
Stevenson. a The p. and retrogression of the arts 
1877. Henoe Progre'Saion&l a. of, pertaining to, 
or involving p. 

Progressionist (prdgre-Janist) . 1849. [ -ist.] 
1. An advocate of progression or progress ; a 
progressive* a. One who holds that lifo on the 
earth has been marked by gradual progression 
from lower to higher forms 1859. 3* attrib. or 
as adj. 1871. So Progre 'aaionJam, the theory 
•r principles of a p. 

Progressist (prJo'greaist, pip'g-). 1848. 
[ad. F. progressiste ; see Progress sb. and 
-ist.] One who advocates progress, esp. in 
political or social matters ; a reformer, a pro- 
gressive. b. attrib. or as adj. 1689. So Pro*- 
gresslam, the principles of a p. 

Progressive (pr£gre*siv), a. (sb.) 1607. 

[a. F. progressif -ive, f. L. progress - ; see PRO- 
GRESS v. and -IVE.] i* a. Characterized by 
moving onward, as in the locomotion of men 
and animals generally X644. b. gen. Moving 
forward (In space); of the nature of onward 
motion 1667. e. Proceeding step by step ; oc- 
curring one after another, successive z6ao. b. 
Applied to certain games at cards, when played 
by several sets of players simultaneously at 
different tables, certain players passing after 
each round to the next table 1890. 3. Charac- 
terized by progress or advance 1607. b. Path. 
Of a disease: Continuously Increasing in 
severity or extent 1738. 4* Advocating pro- 

gress or reform, esp. in political, municipal, or 
social matters 1884* 


x. b. Thir wandring course .. P., retrograde, or 
standing still Milt. 3. A people.. may be p. for a 
certain length of time, and then stop Mill. He had 
to teach that the creation was not merely orderly, but 
p. 1884. 4. P. Conservatism is to adopt Liberal 

principles, and say they were always your own 1897. 

B. » 3. One who advocates or aims at progress 
or reform 1865. Hence Progre'Baive-ly adv., 
•ness. Progre’saiviam, the principles of a p. ; 
advocacy of progress or reform. 

Prohibit (pnfhi-biO, v. late ME. [f. L. 
prohibit prohibere to hold back, t pro- In front 
+ habere to hold,] i. irons, . To forbid (an 
action or thing) by or as by a command or 
statute ; to interdict. a. To prevent, hinder, 
or debar (an action or thing) by physical means 
1548. 3. To forbid or prevent (a person) from 
doing something ; also with inf. (arch.) 1533. 

s. They altogether prohibits the use of wine in fevers 
1669. a. Gates of burning Adamant Barr’d over usp. 
all egress Milt. 3. There is no Act .. prohibiting the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs from being in 
the pay of continental powers Macaulay. Hence 
Prohi'biter, Prohi’bitor, one who prohibits. 

Prohibition (prjuhihi-jan). late ME. fa. 

F., ad. L. prokibitionem, f. prohibere.) 1. The 
action of forbidding by or as by authority ; an 
edict, decree, or order that forbids ; a negative 
command. 9. Law. A writ issuing from a 
superior court, forbidding some court, and the 
parties engaged in it, from proceeding in a 
suit, on the ground that this is beyond the 
cognizance of the court in question 1548. 3. 

The interdiction by law of the importation of 
some foieign article of commerce 1670. 4. 

spec. The forbidding by law of the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic drinks lor common con- 
sumption 1851. 

3 Manufacturers in want of customors cried out for 
trade prohibitions 187a. 

# attnb. P. party, a political party in U.S., formed 
in SepL 1869 to nominate or support only persons 
pledged to vote for the p. of the liquor traffic. Hence 
Fronibi'tionlst, one who favours p., spec, of the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks { also attrib. 

Prohibitive (prJhi’bitiv), a. late ME. [a.F. 
prohibitif -ive ; see -IVE.J x. Having the 
[ quality of prohibiting; that forbids or restrains 
from some course of action. 9. Of taxes, 
prices, etc. : Such as serve to prevent the use 
or abuse of something 1886. 8. Cram. That 

expresses prohibition X875. 

a. The cab-rates arc p. M. Arnold. A well-nigh 
p. price 1898. Hence Prohi*bitive-ly adv., -ness. 

Prohibitory (prahi’bitari), a. 1591. [ad. 
I.. prohibitorius restraining ; see -ORT.] 1. -= 
prec. x ; esp. with ref. to the liquor traffic, as 
in p. law, party , etc. a. m prec. a. 1849. 
Project (pip'dgekt, pr£n*d06kt), sb. late 
ME. [ad. L. projectum, neuL sing, of pa. 
pple. frvjectus : see next] ti. A plan, draft, 
scheme, or table of something; a tabulated 
statement ; a design or pattern -X627. fa. A 
mental conception or idea ; speculation -1727* 
3. Something projected for execution ; a plan, 
scheme, purpose; a proposal i6ox. 

a. 2 Hen. Ik, i. iii. *9, 3. Proiects of draining sur- 

rounded grounds 1623. N ew Projects were every day 
set on foot for Money, which serv'd only to.. incense 
the People Clarendon. 

Project (pr<y,d3e*kt), v. 1477- [£ pro- 

ject-, projicere to throw forth, f. pro Pro 1 + 
jacere to throw.] I. 1. trans . To plan, con- 
trive, or design (something to be done, or some 
action to be carried out) ; to form a project of. 
Also with inf (now rare or Obs.). ta. To set 
forth, exhibit ; to present to expectation -1697. 

1. I projected and drew np a plan for the union 
Franklin. Sketches projected hut abandoned 1865. 
a. I cannot proiect mine owne cause so well To make 
it cleare Shaks. 

II. Of physical operations. +1. trans. To 
throw or cast away (lit. and fig.) -1603. a. To 
cast, throw, hurl, shoot, impel, or cause to 
move forward, or onward in any direction. 
Also fig. 1596. b. To throw or cast (a sub- 
stance) in, into , on, upon something. (Chiefly 
in Alchemy and Chem.) 1599. 8. To place (a 

thing) so that It protrudes or juts out Now 
rare. 1624. 4. intr. To jut out ; to protrude 

beyond the adjacent parts 1718. g. trans. To 
throw or cause to fall (light or shadow) upon a 
surface or into space. Also fig. 1664. b. To 
cause (a figure or image) to appear or ' stand 
out* on or against a background 1831, 8. 


Geotn . To draw straight lines or * rays ' from a 
centre through every point of a given figure, so 
that they fall upon or intersect a surface and 
produce upon it a new figure of which each 
point corresponds to a point of the original. 
(With either the rays, the resulting figure, 01 
the original figure as obj.) Hence, to repre- 
sent or delineate (a figure) according to any 
system of correspondence between its points 
and the points of the surface on which it is de- 
lineated. 1679. b. Chartography. To make a 
geometrical or other projection or representa- 
tion on a plane surface of (the earth, sky, etc.) 

a. before his feet her self* she did p. Spenser, fig. 
Can we not p. ourselves into the future ? 1878. 6* 

When projected on red-hot nitre, it [plumbago] should 
detonate 1800. 4. The booths, .projected far into the 
streets Macaulay. 5. The Shade my Body projected, 
near Noon Hoyle, o. He.. saw Huxleys form pro- 
jected against the sky 1860. 

Projectile (prJ,d£e*kUil, -il), a. and sb. 
1665. [ad. mod.L. projectilis, f. ppl. stem of 
\ projicere , .1 A. adj. 1. Of motion or velocity; 
Caused by impulse or projection. Now ran 
or Obs. 1696. 9. Of force, etc. : Impelling for- 

ward or onward ; projecting 17x5. 3. Capable 
of being projected by force, esp. of being 
thrown as a missile 186^. 

3. /*. anchor , in life-saving apparatus, an anchor 
adapted to be shot out of a tube towards the place 
where it is intended to grapple. 


B. sb. A projectile object ; spec, a missile 
adapted to be discharged from a cannon by thO 
force of some explosive 1665. 

Comb . : p. theory, (a) that branch of mechanics 
which treats of the motion of projectiles, as affected 
by gravity and the resistance of the aii ; (b) =* the 
emission theory of light : see Emission 4. 


Projection (pr^dge-kjon). 1557. [ad. L* 
projectionem, i. projicere , or a. F.] Lx. The 
action of projecting; the fact of being pro- 
jected; throwing or casting forth or forward 
1599. 9. The casting of some ingredient into 

a crucible ; esp. in Alchemy, the casting of the 
powder of philosopher's stone (powder of p.) 
upon a metal in fusion to transmute it into 
gold or silver; the transmutation of metals 
1594. b. fig. Change from one thing to an- 
other; transmutation 1630. n. x. The forming 
of mental projects; scheming, planning 1599* 
ta. That which is projected ; a project ; a pro- 
posal -1804. 

IL x. The p. of a canal 183B. 

HI. The action of placing a thing or part so 
that it sticks or stands out beyond the general 
line or surface ; the fact or condition of being 
so placed as to project 1644. b. concr. Any- 
thing which projects; a projecting part 1756. 

b. The projections at the corners, .are called but* 
tresses 18x5. 

IV. x . Geom. The drawing of straight lines or 
‘rays’ through every point of a given figure, 
usu. so as to fall upon a surface and produce 
upon it a new figure each point of which corre- 
sponds to a point of the original figure. Hence, 
each of such rays, or of such points of the re- 
sulting figure, is said to be the p. of a point of 
the onginal one ; or the whole resulting figure 
is said to be a p. of the original. 1731. a. The 
drawing according to scale, and on mathe- 
matical principles, of a plan, chart, or map of 
a surface, or a diagram on the flat of a machine 
or the like; spec . the representation of any 
spherical surface on the flat, e. g. of the whole 
or any part of the earth, more fully called maf- 
p. 1557. b. Chartography . A representation on 
a plane surface of the whole or any part of the 
surface of the earth, or of the celestial sphere ; 
any one of the modes in which this is done 
1570. c. Cryst. The projection of a point in 
each face of a crystal upon an imaginary con- 
taining sphere, called the sphere ofp . 1878. 3. 
The action of projecting, or fact of being opti- 
cally projected, as a figure or image, against a 
background 188 x. 4. A mental image visualized 
and regarded as an objective reality 1836. 

a b. Cylindrical, Gnomomic, Orthographic, etc, 
p. : the adja 4. The youth, intoxicated with 

his admiration of a hero, fails to see that it is only a 
p. of his own soul which he admires Emerson* 

Prqjective (pr^djektiv), a. x68a* [£, L» 
project - (see Project v .) + -ive.1 i* Gross., 
etc. Of, pertaining to, or produced by the pro- 
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S of lines or figures on a surface. a, 
; out, projecting (rare) 1703. a* Having 
ality of being mentally projected, or the 
power of projecting 1834. 

s. P. Property t a property (of a figure) which remains 
unchanged after projection. P. Geometry , that branch 
which deals with p. properties. Hence Proje'C- 
lively ado. 

Projector (pr^dje-ktw). 1596. [a. L. 

type ^projector, £, projicere ; see -OR.] 1. One 

wno forms a project, who plans or designs 
some enterprise or undertaking, b. A schemer ; 
one who lives by his wits; a promoter of bubble 
companies ; a speculator, a cheat x6x6. a. 
One who or that which projects or throws 
something forward 1674. 8* An apparatus for 
projecting rays of light ; a parabolic reflector 
or a combination of lenses 1887. b. A camera 
for throwing an image upon a screen 1884. 

z. b. Let not the P. pretend the publike good, when 
he intends but to roboe the riche and to cheat the 
poore 1636. 

Projecture (pr^dge'ktiui, -tfai). Now 
rare 1563. [aa. L* projector a, f. project - ; see 
Project v. and -ive.] The fact or state of 
projecting beyond the general line; in Arch ., a 
projecting architectural member or moulding. 
llPrqjet (pro^). 1808. [F., ad. L. pro- 

jectum .] A proposition, proposal; the draft 
of a proposed treaty, etc. 

Prolapse (pwlarps), sb. i8aa. [ad. late 
L. prolapsus . J Path. — PROLAPSUS. 
Prolapse (pralae-ps), v. 1736. [f. L. pro- 
laps-, prolabi ; see next.] Path . into. To slip 
forward or down out of place, 
n Prolapsus (pralse-pstfs). 1797. [Late L., 
f. L. prolabi , prolaps - ; see Pro- 1 and Lapse 
jA] Path . A slipping forward or down of a 
part or organ, esp. of a part of the viscera, 
from its normal position into a cavity or 
through an opening ; spec, that of the uterus or 
of the rectum. 

Prolate (prau*l*«t), a. 1694. [ad. L. pro- 
lotus, pa. pple. of proferre , f. pro Pro- 1 +Jerre 
to carry.] x. Geom. Lengthened in the direc- 
tion of the polar diameter : said of a spheroid 
formed by the revolution of an ellipse about its 
longer axis. Cf. Oblate a. a. Extended or 
extending in width ; Jig. widely spread 1846. 

Prolation (pralr»-Jbn). late ME. [ad. L. 
prolationem, i.prolat-, proferre ; see prec.] tx. 
The bringing forth of words ; utterance -1734. 
9. In mediaeval music, A term used to indicate 
the relative duration or time-value of the minim 
to the semibreve In the rhythm of a piece, late 
ME. +3. Tkeol. The * emission origination, 
or procession of the Logos -2721. 

Prolative (pn>l*tiv), a . 1867. [ad. late L. 
frolativus, f. pro lotus Prolate a. ; see -IVE.] 
Gram. Having the function of extending or 
completing the predication. 

[] Prolegomenon (pr^legp-men/m). PI.- me- 
sa (-ft). 165a. [a. Gr. wpoheyincvov, neut. 

of pres. pple. pass, of wpoklyeiv to say before- 
hand, f. *p 6 Pro- * + A£yc<r.] A preliminary 
discourse prefixed to a literary work; esp. a 
learned preamble ; chiefly in pi. introductory 
observations on the subject of a book. Hence 
Prolegomena!, Prolegomenary adjs. intro- 
ductory, preliminary, 

II Prolepsis (prale'psis, -iPpsis). PI. -sea 
(-sfz). 1577. [L., a. Gr. wpikrpbis a precon- 

ception, f. 1 rpoka/sfibreir.] x. The taking of 
something future as already done or existing ; 
also, the assignment of an event, a name, etc. 
to a too early date ; an anachronism, pro- 
chronism. a. Rhet. and Gram, a. * FRO- 
Catalepsis 1611. b. The anticipatory use of 
an attribute 1850. 

a. b. P. or anticipation.. an effect to be produced 
represented as already produced, by the insertion of 
an epithet : . Hang his poison in the side air ' 1875. 

Proleptic (pwlcptik, -lrptik), a. 1656. 
[ad. Gr. vpokfjnnxbt, f, vpokafx&bvuv ; see 
prec. and -IC .1 x. Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terised by prolepsis ; anticipate. 9. Gram. 
Of, pertaining to, or exemplifying prolepsis: 
see prec. a. b. x866. So Prole'ptical a. (rare) 
2627. dy adv. 

Proletaire (pr£uUtc»u). Also as F. pro- 


proliferation (pralifSrFifbn). 185a 
proliferation ; f. proliftre PROLIFEROU 
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[ lfttaire. x8ao. [ad. F. proletaire, ad. L .prole- 
I tarius a Roman citizen of the lowest d&ss who 
served the state only with his offspring ; f. pro- 
les, -em offspring.] ■■ Proletarian so. 
Proletarian (prJalrtevriftn), a. and sb. 

1658. ff. L. proletarius PROLETAIRE 4 -AN. 1 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the lowest class of 
the people, fa. In hostile use : Vile, low, vul- 
gar -1734* b. Of or pertaining to the prole- 
tariate in the modem sense 1851. B. sb. One 
of the proletariate 1658. Hence Proteta'rian* 
ism, the condition of a p. ; the political princi- 
ples and practice of the proletarians. 
Proletariate, -at (pr<Jal/le®*riA, -At). 1853. 
[ad. mod.F. proletariat, t L. proletarius Pro- 
letaire +F. -at -ATE l .] 1. Arne. Hist . The 

lowest class of the community in ancient Rome, 
regarded as contributing nothing to the state 
but offspring. Also wiUi ref. to other andent 
states. i86x. a. In ref. to modem society, a. 
Applied to the lowest class of the community. 
(Often hostile.) 1853. b. Pol. Econ. The class 
of wage-earners who have no reserve or capi- 
tal ; sometimes extended to indude all wage- 
earners: working men 1858. 

a. b. The proletariat or hand-to-mouth wage-earn- 
ers 1883. 

Proletary (pr<?a*l-, pr^rlMrl), a. and sb. 
1579. [ad. L. proletarius.] - Proletarian. 
Proliferate (prali-feraU), v. 1873. [Back- 
formation from next] 1. into . To reproduce 
itself by proliferation ; to grow by multiplica- 
tion of elementary parts, b. Zool. To produce 
new individuals, esp. sexual as disL from nutri- 
tive zooids 1878. a. trans. To produce or form 
by proliferation 1885. So Proli'ferative a. 
characterized by or tending to proliferation. 
(Chiefly Path.) 

~ ~ “ [a. F. 

i ; see 

-ATION.] i.” Path., etc. The formation or de- 
velopment of cells by budding or division 1867. 

b. Zool. The production of (sexual) zooids, by 
some hydrozoans 1894. a. Pot. The condition 
or fact of being Proliferous (3 a) 1858. 

Proliferous (prali-ftfros), a. 1654. [t med. 
L. prolifer (f. L. proles 4 -fer bearing) 4 -OUS.] 
+1. Produang offspring; prolific -1692. a. 
Producing many flowers ; prolific (rare) 1682. 
3. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by proli- 
feration. a. Bot. Producing leaf- or flower- 
buds from a leaf or flower, or other part which 
is normally terminal ; also, Producing new in- 
dividuals from buds 170s. b. Zool. Reproduc- 
ing itself by budding; spec, producing sexual 
or generative (as opp. to nutritive) zooids 1856. 

c. Path. Spreading by proliferation 1874. 
Hence Proli'ferously adv. 

Prolific (pnWi'fik), a. 1650. [ad. med.L. 
prolificus , f. proles ; see -fic ; or ad. F. proli - 
fique . ] x. Generating or producing offspring ; 
fertile, not barren. b. Bot. Producing fertile 
seed 1828. a. a. Producing much offspring or 
fruit ; abundantly productive 2653. b. Abun- 
dantly productive of ; abounding in 1693. 3. 

Causing abundant production ; fertilizing 1669. 
b. Characterized by abundant production 1695. 

a, a. fig. The public lands — that p. source of cor- 
ruption in the hands of the profligate 1850. b. This 
age being not very prollfique of customers for such a 
commodity Pepy*. 3. By Nile's p. torrents delug'd 
o'er 1738. b. A p. year for apples (mod.) So Proli- 
ficacy, p. quality or state. tProU'flcal a. = Pro- 
lific a. i, a. 1608. Proli'flcally ado. Proli*flc-ly 
adv., -nest. 

Prolificate (proli-fik/it), v. rare. 1658. [f. 
med. L. prolificare 4 -ATE *.] trans. To render 
prolific or fruitful ; to fertilize. 

Prolification (prolific -fan). late ME. 
[ad. med.L. prolificationem.] x. The genera- 
tion or production of offspring ; also, repro- 
ductive power ; fecundity, fertility, a. a. Bot. 
= Proliferation a. 1760. b. Zool. m Pro- 
liferation x b. 1865. 

Prolifidty (pnfalih'slri). 1735. [f. med.L. 
prolificus 4-ity.] The quality of being prolific. 
Prollgerous (prdidg&as), a. 1836. [f. L. 
proles 4 -gerous.] x. Bearing offspring ; 
generative; genninative. 0. Bot. — Prolifer- 
ous a . 3 a. 289a 

Prolix (prftrliks, pmli'ks), a. late ME. 
[a. F. prolixe , or ad. L. prolixus, app. f. pro 
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Pro- 1 4 *lixus, pa. pple. of liqutre to flow, be 
liquid.] i. Of long duration, lengthy; of a 
speech or writing, wordy, tedious, e. Of a 
person : Given to lengthy tediousness in speech 
or writing; long-winded 2537. 3. Long in 

measurement or extent. Now rare. 2650. 

1. Prolixe prayers, hindering the preaching of the 
Word 1651. a. Conscious duiness has little right to be 
p. Johnson. 3. With wig p., down flowing to bis 
waist Cowrax. Hence Prolta-ly adi., -neaa. 
fProli-xious, a. 2537, [irreg. L L. prolixus 
4 -ous.] x. * Prolix 0. z, a. -1633. a. 
Long in extent or duration -2604. 
a. Lay by all nioetie, and p. blushes Shah. 
Prolixity (prali -kslti). late ME. [a. F. 
prolix iti ; ad. late L. prolixitas, f. prolixus 
Prolix ; see -ity.] x. The quality or state of 
being prolix ; length of discourse ; copiousness 
of detail ; esp. tedious or tiresome lengthiness, 
a. Material length. Now joc. 1542, 

1. The . , verbose p. of the narrative 1664. a. The 
monkey, .with a thick tail curling out into preposter- 
ous p. Hawthorns. 

Prolocution (ptpl-, pr^liJfcitf-Jan). 1597. 
[Partly ad. late L. prolocutio a preamble, f. 
proloqui, here identified with prxloqui to speak 
before; partly f. Pro- 1 4 Locution.] x. A 
preliminary speech or remark (rare). +a. The 
use of ambiguous language so as to mislead 
-1716. 3. Acting as spokesman (rare) 1826. 

Prolocutor (pr<?u*likii5t|?i, pr*V'ki 4 tei). 
1475. [a. L., f, proloqui to speak out.] One 

who speaks for another or others; a spokes- 
man. Now rare in gen. sense, b. The chair- 
man of the Lower House of Convocation of 
either province of the Church of England ; he 
is spokesman of that body in the Upper House 
156a c. The presiding officer of an assembly ; 
a chairman, ' speaker ’ 1591. Hence Prolocu- 
torship, the office of p. 

Prologize (pylfidgaiz, prtfu’l-), v. See also 
Prolog uize. 1608. [ad. Gr. vpokoyifay to 
speak the prologue; see Prologue sb. and 
-ize.] into . To compose or speak a prologue. 
Hence Pro’logizer. 

Prologue (piJ u *Vg)» tb. [ME. Prolog % a. F. 
prologue , ad. L. prologue, a. Gr. vpbkoyos pro- 
logue of a play, also its speaker, f. wp 6 Pro- 8 
4 A<$7os.] 1. The preface or introduction to a 

discourse or performance ; esp. a discourse or 
poem introducing a dramatic performance, b. 
transf. and fig. An introductory or preliminary 
act, proceeding, or event 1593. a- One who 
speaks the prologue to a play 1579. 

s. b. My death.. is made the P. to their Play 
Shakb. Hence Prorogue v. trans. to introduce or 
furni&h with a p. 1 also jig. 

Prologuize (prJ«-l<fgaiz), v. 1761. [f. prec. 
4 -ize.] into. To write or deliver a prologue. 
Prolong (pr<!V*i}), v. [Late MK. prolonge, 
a. OF. prolonguer, var. of F. pro longer, ad. late 
L. prolongare to lengthen (f. pro Pro- 1 4 
fongus).] i, trans. To lengthen out in time; 
to extend in duration ; to continue, carry on. 
fa. To delay, postpone -1785. tb. To pro- 
rogue (parliament) -1649. tg. into. To delav, 
put off. Also witn inf. -2633. 4. trans. To 

lengthen the pronunciation of (a word or sylla- 
ble) ; to draw out (a sound) 2560. 3. To ex- 

tend in spatial length ; to make longer 2573. 

s. To sing thy Pralsa , wou’d Heav’n my Breatn p. 
Drydxm. a But wherto now sbold 1 p. my death f 
Surrey. $. Up to which the fault . . had prolonged 
itself as a craves* Tyndall. Hence Prolo*ngabl6 
a. Prolong ef (-fQg*i). Frolo’ngment (rare), 
prolongation. 

Prolongate (pr^**Vog#tt), v. rare. 1597. 
[f. ppl. stem of late L. prolongare to PROLONG ; 
see - ATE *.] trans. To prolong, lengthen. 
Prolongation (priblpggl'*Jan). late ME. 

[ft. F., ad. late L *prolangattonem t i. Prolongare.] 
z. Lengthening or ftxtension In time; exten- 
sion of the duration of anything, fa. Delay, 
postponement -ibaa. 3- The lengthening or 
prolonging of ft syllable, note, etc. 2589. 4- 
Linear extension In space ; with a and pl. % an 
instance of this; an addition by which the 
length ic increased 1672. 

[J Frolonge (prolOflg). 1858, [F., f. pro- 
longer,] Mil, A rope composed of three pieces 
joined py two open rings, and having a book at 
one end and a toggle at the other, used for 
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moving a gun when unlimbered, and for vari- 
ous other purposes. 

Prolusion (prol»«*gan). x6ox. [ad. L. pro- 
lusionem, f. proludere to play or practise be- 
forehand.] x. A display introductory to a 

E ame, performance, or entertainment; a pre- 
minary attempt. 9 . A preliminary essay or 
article ; a slight literary production 1697. 

a. My Treatise, .was intended but for a p. Evelyn. 
So Prolu’aory a, preliminary, introductory. 

Prom, colloq. abbrev. of Promenade sb. a , 
b. and Promenade concert . 

Promenade (prpmdna'd, -on-, sb. 

*567- [a- F. , f. promener to take for a walk 
s — late L. prominare to drive onward (a beast) 
f. fro forth + minare to threaten. ] x. A walk 
taken (usu. at a leisurely pace) for exercise or 
amusement, or (esp.) to and fro for display, or 
as part of a social ceremony. Also transf 9. 
A place for promenading ; esp. a paved public 
walk for social promenades 1648. b. U.S. A 
ball or dance at a school or college 1905. 

1.T0 *ea the exhibition lit up for a p. Scott. 
attrib. : p. deck ; p. band, a band that performs at 
a p. concert) p. concert, a concert at which the 
audience walk about instead of being seated. 

Promenade (prp mgn&'d, -on-, *d), v. 1588. 
[f. prec.] x. intr. To make a promenade ; to 
walk about (or ride, etc.), esp. for amusement 
or display ; to parade. 9. trans. To make a 
promenade through, to walk about (a place) 
*837* 8* (*• F. promener\ t To lead (a person, 

etc.) about a place, esp. m the way of display. 
Also fig. 1850. 

1. Prome nadir _ 

Hence Proraena' 

|| Promerops (prp-mSr/?ps). PI. prome- 
ropes f-meTopfz). 1827. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
vp6 before + pipop bee-eater.] Omitk. A 
South African genus of birds, including the 
Cape Promerops, P. cafer, a small bird with a 
long curved slender bill and a very long tail, 
and the Natal species, P . gumeyi. 
Promethean (pr£mP])t&n), a. (sb.) 1588. 
[f. Prometheus + -AN.] 1. Of, pertaining to. 
or resembling Prometheus, in his skill, art, or 
punishment. fa. Applied to a contrivance 
invented in 1828 and used before the introduc- 
tion of phosphorus or lucifer matches for ob- 
taining a light readily -1889. 

1. LT*.L iv. iii. 304. 

Prometheus (pnfmf-biwsV 1588. [L. Pro- 
metheus, Gr. npofinOtvs.j Or. Myth . A demi- 
god (son of the Titan Iapetus), who made 
man out of clay, stole fire from Olympus, and 
taught men the use of it and various arts, 
for which he was chained by Zeus to a rock in 
the Caucasus, where his liver was preyed upon 
every day by a vulture. Hence allusively. 
Prominence (pip*min£ns). 1598. [a. obs. 
F. prominence, ad. L. prominentia a jutting 
out ; see Prominent and -ENCE.] i.The fact 
or condition of being physically prominent x6n. 
9. That whieh is prominent ; a projection, pro- 
tuberance T598. 8* The quality or state of 

being conspicuous or plainly apparent 1828. 4. 
Any conspicuous or salient point or matter 1827. 

& Solar p., a projecting cloud of incandescent hy- 
drogen, etc., above the chromosphere of the sun, best 
seen during an eclipse. Also attrib. , eaf.-spgctntm. 
jl Its importance comes into historical p. Stubbs. 
So Pro* mine ncy. 

Prominent (pipmin&t), a. (sb.) 1545 


Promenading gently 
a* dor. 


Lad. L. prom inerts , - eniem , promine re ; f. fro 
- 1 + *minere, f. root 01 mini t projecting 
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points.] x* Jutting or standing out; project- 
ing, protuberant. 9. Conspicuous 1759. b. 
fig. Standing out so as to strike the attention ; 
conspicuous ; distinguished above others 1849. 

s. An orifice with p. tumid lips 1870. a. The most 
p» object waa a mountain on the other aide of the val- 
ley 1883. b. Attachment to France bad been p. 
among the crimes Imputed by the Commons to Claren- 
don Macaulay. 

B. sb. Any cuspidate moth of the genus Noto- 
donta 1819. Henoo promlnent-ly adv. , -ness. 

Promiscuity (ptpmiskififfti). 1849. [ad. 

F, promiscuity f. L. promiscuus (see next) + 
-#V/-rnr.] x. The condition of being promis- 
cuous) indiscriminate mixture; promiscuous- 
ness. 9. Promiscuous sexual union X865. 
Promi»CUOU* (pr<faai*ski«,9S), O. 1603. [f. 
L. promiscuus (f. pro Pro- 1 + miscere to mix) 


1597 

+ -ous.] i. Consisting of members or ele- 
ments of different kinds massed together with- 
out order ; of mixed and disorderly composi- 
tion or character ; also, with pi. sb ., of various 
kinds mixed together. b. Rarely of a single 
thing 1663. a. That is without discrimination 
or method; aonfusedly mingled, indiscrimin- 
ate 1605. b. Of an agent or agency : Making 
no distinctions; unaiscriminating 2633. 3. 

Casual, carelessly irregular (vulgar or colloq.) 
*837 5 - quasi-mfv. Promiscuously 1671. 

1. While the p. croud stood yet aloof Milt. b. A 
wild p. sound Pope. a. To forbid the p. Use of 
Women 1650. Hence Promi*8CtiOUS-ly adv. in a 
p. manner t -ness (rare). 

Promise (pip-mis), si. late ME. [ad. L. 
promissum , neut. pa. pple of promittere used 
subst.] x. A declaration made to another per- 
son with respect to the future, stating that one 
will do, or refrain from, some specified act, or 
that one will give some specified thing. (Usu. 
in good sense.) a. In religious use : A Divine 
assurance of future good or blessing; spec. 
that made to Abraham with respect to his pos- 
terity (Gen. xii. 2, etc.) 1502. 3. transf The 

thing promised ; contextually (with claim) * 
the fulfilment of a promise 1526. 4 .fig. That 
which affords a ground of expectation of some- 
thing to come, esp. of future good ; a pledge, 
earnest, pre-indicadon (^something) 1532. 

*• Geuyng them faire wordeu, and makyng large 
promises 1548. Breach 0/ = breach of a p. to 

marry ; also attrib. as in breach-of-p. case. a. Land 
°f P' (tr. TTfv yijy ttjs inayye\Cas, Heb. XL o) : = Pro- 
mised land 1 also fig. Bow of p., the rainbow (sec 
Gen ix. 12-17). 3- He stood once more before her 

face. Claiming her p. Tkknysom. 4. Phr. To give 
afford, show, etc.)/., to afford expectation ^/‘some- 
thing, esp. good. Of great (high, etc.) such as 
leads one to expect future excellence ; very promising. 

Promise (pr^mis), v. late M E. [f. prec.] 
x. trans. To make promise of ; to undertake or 
engage, by word or writing addressed to an- 
other person, to do or refrain from (some speci- 
fied act), or to give (some specified thing) : usu. 
to the advantage of the person concerned. 
Often with dative (with or without to) of the pro- 
misee. 9. absol. or intr. To make a promise ; 
to engage to do or give something 1447. 3. spec, 
trans. To engage to give (e. g. a daughter) in 
marriage to another ; to betroth 1548. 4. To 

p. oneself (something) : to entertain the (pleas- 
ing) expectation of 1617. 5. colloq . With obj, 

cl. Or parenthetically , and with dat. of person : 
To assert confidently, to declare; chiefly in 
phr. I p. you • I assure you, I tell you plainly 
1440. 6 .fig. To afford ground of expectation 

of ; to lead one to expect (something good or 
bad) ; to give pre-indication of 1594. b. absol. 
or intr. To encourage expectation, to give 
tokens; usu. with adv., as fair , well 1601, 

1. They did p. and vowe three thinges in my name 
Itk. Com. Prayer , Catechism. He promis'd to meete 
me two howres since Shaks. 3. Her father, .will not 

S . her to any man, Vntill the elder sister first be wed 
haks. 5. Vou wont get a lamb out of oar fold, I.p. 
you 1777. Magnificent dandies, ! p. you, some of us 
were Thacxbxay. 6, He. .promised to be stout when 
grown up Dr Foe. b. The weather promising fair 
1687. Hence Pro*mlssee* v the person to whom a 
promise is made. Pro*mlser, -or, the person who 
makes a promise. 

Promised (prprnist), ppl. a. 1538. [f. 

prec. + -ED *.] undertaken to be done or given; 
of which promise is made. 

P, land , the land of Canaan, as promised to Abra- 
ham and his posterity (Gea xii. 7, xiil i$, etc.) ; 
hence applied to heaven or any place of felicity. 

Promising (prp’miwq ),fipL *- 160:. [f. 

as prec. + -iNG fl .J x. lit. That makes a pro- 
mise or promises 1720. 9 .fig. Affording expec- 
tation of good ; showing signs of future excel- 
lence or success ; likely to turn out well x6ox. 
Promisslve (promislv), a. Now rare. 
1631;. [ad, late JU promissivus promising, ap- 
plied to the future tense; see Promise and 
-ivtt.l Conveying, implying, or having the 
character of a promise ; promissory. 
Promissory (pr/misari), a. 1649, [ad. 
med.L. promissorius, f. L. promissory see 
-ORY 2 .] Conveying, containing, or implying 
a promise ; of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a promise. Also//. 

p. note, a signed document containing a written 
promise to pay a stated sum to a particular person 
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(or to the bearer), either at a date specified, or on do* 
mand. Hence Pro*miaaorily adv. rare, in the way 
of a promise. 

Promontory (prp-mjftitari). 1548. [ad. 
med.L. promontorium, alteration of L. pro- 
munturium headland, etc. ; perh. f. prominere 
to jut forward,] x. A point of high land which 
jutsxmt into the sea or other expanse of water; 
a headland. Also transf and fig. 9. An at. 
Applied to certain prominences of the body 
1831. 3. attrib. (or adj.) Resembling a pro- 

montory, projecting, outstanding 1579.. 

1. Monaco stands on a p. of rock which fal 


cliffs into the sea 1876. 


falls in bold 
*a. P. of the sacrum, an an- 


gular prominence formed by the junction of the last 
lumbar vertebra with the sacrum. P. of the tympa- 
num, a protuberance of the inner ear caused by the 
projection of the cochlea. 3. Each bold and p. 
mound Campbell. Hence Fro’montoried a. formed 
into or furnished with a p. or projection. 

Promote (prdmou’t), v. late ME. [£ L. 
promot -, fromovere ; see Pro- 1 and Move v.] 
I. 1. trans. To advance (a person) to a position 
of honour, dignity, or emolument ; esp. to raise 
to a higher grade or office; to prefer. b. 
Chess. To raise (a pawn) to the rank of a piece 
1803. 9. To further the growth, development, 

progress, or establishment of (anything) ; to 
further, advance, encourage 1515. b. To sup- 
port actively the passing of (alaw or measure) ; 
now spec, to take the necessary steps for ob- 
taining the passing of (a local or private act of 
parliament) 1722. 

I. Boniface.. was promoted to.. the ArchbishopTio 
of Canterbury. 1874. a. The Hon^l* Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge 1698. 

1 L tx. To put forth into notice ; to publish ) 
to assert, advance (a claim) -1683. a. To 
cause to move forward in space or extent ; to 
extend. Obs. exc. dial, 2652. m. +x. To in- 
form against (a person) ; to lay an information 
of (a delinquency, etc.) ; also intr. or absol. to 
act as informer -1623. 9. Bccl. Law . To set 

in motion (the office of the ordinary or judge) 
in a criminal suit in on ecclesiastical court ; to 
institute (a suit ex officio promoto) by permission 
of the ordinary 1681. Hence Promo *tablo a* 
that may be or is to be promoted. 

Promoter (prAndotai). 1450. [AF. and 

early mod.E. promotour — F. promo teur, ad. 
med.L. promotor, agent-n. f. promovere to 
Promote. From x6th c. usu. spelt with -er, 
as if f. Promote v. + -er *.] Lx. One who or 
that which promotes or furthers any movement 
or project, b. Legisl. One who takes steps for, 
or actively supports, the passing of a law ; now 
spec, of a local or private act of parliament 
1741. c. Finance. One who promotes the for- 
mation of a joint-stock company ; one who is a 
party to the preparation or issue of the pro- 
spectus ; a company-promoter. (Usu. in an 
opprobrious sense.) 1876, 9. One who ad- 

vances another in dignity or position 1x25. 

1. C. Ap, quoad pw, is not necessarily a bad man 
1876. 

II. tn. One whose business was to prosecute 
or denounce offenders against the law ; a pro- 
fessional accuser, an informer -1670. b. Bccl, 
Law. The prosecutor of a suit in an ecclesi- 
astical court 1754. 

Promotion (prJntfuJan). late ME. [a. F. f 
ad. L, fromotionem, t promovere .] 1. Ad- 
vancement in position ; preferment, b. Chess. 
The elevation of a pawn to the rank of a higher 
piece 1803. 9. The action of helping forward; 
the fact or state of being helped forward ; fur- 
therance, advancement 1483, b. The getting 
up of a joint-stock company 1886. 

1. Phr. On p., on the way to p., on trials to be on 
mt's to conduct oneself with a 


view to p. (also 
ns for the p» of 
ience Promo'tion&l a. of or per* 


colloq. to marriage). ^ Institutions^ for the p» of 


learning 1845. 
taining to p. 

Promotive (prdm^rtiv), a 1644. [f. as 
Promote v. 4 -ive.] Having the quality of 
promoting ; tending to the promotion (of a 
thing). Hence Promo*tiveneM. 
fPromo-ve, v. late ME. [ad. L. promemrt* 
see Pro - 1 and Move a] x. trims. * Pro- 
mote v. i f 9. -1702. a. To move mentally, 
provoke, incite -1637. 3. intr. To advance 

make progress -1655. Hence tPromo-ver — 
Promoter x. 

Prompt (prftnPt), sb. 1597. [InbitachL 
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f. Prompt v, ; in II. f. Prompt a . ] L An act 
of prompting ; instigation ; something said to 
incite to action, or to help the memory. b. 
Theatr. The act of the prompter 1784. 

Comb, x p.-bell, the bell used by a prompter to call 
an actor \ -book, a copy of a play prepared for the 
prompter's use; -box, the prompter's box on a stage 1 
■copy = frvmpt-hook ; »Biae, the side of the stage on 
the actors’ left (in England), right (in U.S.). 

1 L Commerce (elUpL for p. date , day , time) 
A limit of time given for payment of the ac- 
count for produce purchased ; the limit being 
stated on a note of reminder called a p.-note ; 
hence * due-date 1755. b. ellipt. for prompt 
goods , goods sold under an agreement as to a 
p. or time-limit. 

Prompt (prpm p t), a. ( adv .) late ME. [n. 
F., or ad. L. promptus brought forth, at hand ; 
pa. pple. of promere , f. pro Fro- 1 + enure to 
take, to buy.] 1. Ready in action; quick to 
act when occasion arises ; acting with alacrity ; 
ready and willing. +b. Ready in mind ; in- 
clined. disposed Shaks. a. Of action, speech, 
etc. : Characterized by readiness or quickness; 
done, performed, etc. at once, at the moment, 
or on the spot 1526. 3. Commerce. For im- 

mediate delivery (and payment) ; also, due at 
once, or at the date fixed 1879. 4. as adv. 

Promptly ; sharp (mod.). 

1. A man of p. wytte 1555. Tell him, I am p. To 
lay my Crowne at 'a fcete, and there to kneele Shaks. 
a. Such p. eloquence Flowed from their lips, in prose 
or numerous verse Milt. We deduct 10 per cent for 
p. cash 1877. 4. She must be called p. at seven 

o’clock (mod.). Hence Pro'mpt-ly adv., -ness. 
Prompt (pipm p t), v. ME. [f. prec. or its 
F. or L. original in sense ' to make prompt or 
ready to do something ’.] 1. trans. To incite 

to action ; to move (a person, etc.) to do or to 
something. 9. To assist (a speaker when at a 
loss) by suggesting something to be said, or (a 
reciter) by supplying the words that come next, 
late ME. tb. To put (one) in mind Shaks. 
3. To urge, suggest, or dictate (a thing) ; to 
inspire, give rise to (thought, action) 1602. 

1. Defer what your passion promts you to do 1673. 
absol. They migrate.. as their necessities p 1856. 3. 

Whisp’ring Angels p. her golden dreams Pot**. 

Prompter (pip*m p ui). 1440. [f. prec. 

+ -ER 1 .] 1. One who prompts or incites to 

action, a. One who helps a speaker or reciter 
by prompting him when at a loss 1592. b. 
spec. Tkeatr . A person stationed out of sight of 
the audience, to prompt any actor at a loss in 
remembering his part 1604. 

Promptitude (pr*rm p titi£d). 1450. [a. F., 
or ad. late L. promptitudo\ see Prompt a. and 
-Tt/U£.J Quickness or readiness of action ; 
promptness, tb. Inclination -1712. 

Assurance of address, and p. of reply Johnson. 
Promptuary (pr^m p ti«,&ri), sb. Now 
rare, late ME. Tad. late L. promptuanum 
storehouse.] ti. A place where supplies, etc. 
are kept in readiness for use ; a storehouse, a 
repository ; the source whence anything is de- 
rived -1774. a. Applied to a handbook or 
note book containing a digest of information, 
etc. 1577. 

Prompt ure (pr^*m p tiuj). rare. 1603. ff. 
L. ppl. stem prompt- (taken in sense of Prompt 
vd -r -urk.] Prompting. 

Promulgate (pip*in£?lp£it, pr<7u-- f formerly 
promirlgtf’t), v. 1530. p. il prom u lgat-,pro- 
mulgare to expose to public view; see Pro- 
mulgk.] trans. To make known by public 
declaration; to publish; esp. to disseminate 
(some creed or belief), or to proclaim (some 
law, decree, or tidings). 

The arrogant pedant does not communicate, but 
promul suites his knowledge Chbstkbf. Hence Pro*- 
mulgator, one who promulgates or publishes. 
Promulgation (prf m#lgi< ■j3n,pr<Jo-). 1604. 
fa. F., ad. L. promulgationem , L fromutgare 
Prom u lge v. ] The action of promulgati ng or 
fact of being promulgated ; publication, b. 
spec . The official publication of a new law, 
ordinance, etc., putting it into effect 1618. 
b. The p...of the celebrated Edict of Nantes 1867. 
Promulge (pronurldg), v. arch, 1488. 
[ad. L. promulgare ; perh. altered from pro- 
vulgart in same sense.] 1. trans . To publish 
or proclaim formally (a law or decree). Now 
chiefly an official archaism, a. To set forth, 
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declare, or teach publicly [a creed, doctrine, 
opinion, etc.) ; to bring before the public, to 
publish (a book, etc.) z6z4« Hence Pro- 
mu lger. 

|| Promusds (promzrsis). 1576. [L., altered 
f. proboscis .] ti. The proboscis or trunk of an 
elephant -1709. 9 . Entom. The proboscis in 

certain orders of insects ; spec, that of the Hy- 
menoptera 1658. 

|| Pronaos (pr<mA?s). 1613. [L., a. Gr. 
irporaos (-on) the hall of a temple, prop. adj. ; 
see Pro- 1 and Naos.] Gr. and L , Antiq. 
The space in front of the body of a temple, en- 
closed by the portico and the projecting side 
walls; the vestibule. Also, — Narthkx. 
Pronate (prou*n*it), v. 1836. [£ late L. 

pronat-, pronare to bend forward, f. pronus 
Prone a. J Physiol, trans . To render prone ; 
to put (the hand, or the fore limb) into the prone 
position ; to turn the palm downwards : opp. 
to Supin ate. So Pro*nate ppl. a. bent forward 
and downward (rare). 

Pronation (prdbnfi'Jan). 1666. fad. med.L. 
pronationem, f. pronare ; see prec. ] Physiol. 
The putting of the hand or fore limb into the 
prone position, i. e. with the palmar surface 
downwards (or backwards) ; the position or 
condition of being pronated: opp. to Supina- 
tion. 

Pronator fprt7UD?i*t^ J )* r 7 a 7- [a. med.L. : 

see Pronate v.] Anat. A muscle that effects 
or assists in pronation spec, one of two muscles 
of the fore limb, p. (radii) teref and p. (radii) 
quadratusx opp. to Supinator. 
Prane(pr<7«w),9. late ME. [ad. L. pronus.') 
1. Having the front or ventral part downwaids; 
bending forward or downward ; situated or ly- 
ing face downwards, or on the belly. Of the 
hand : with the palm downwards (or back- 
wards) ; also, of the fore-arm, or the radius, in 
the corresponding position. 1578. 9. loosely 

(as if opp. to erect) : Lying (or so as to lie) flat ; 
in (or into) a horizontal posture ; prostrate. 
Often predicative or quasi-advb., with lie, fall, 
etc. * flat down. 1697. 3. Having a down- 

ward aspect or direction ; having a down- 
ward slope. Also loosely, steeply descending, 
headlong. Often predic. or quasi-advb. 1627. 

Directed * downwards ', or towards what 
is base; grovelling, abject 1645. 5. Having a 

natural inclination or tendency to something ; 
inclined, disposed, apt, liable. Const, to with 
sb. or inf. late MM 6. Ready in mind (for 
some action) ; enger. Obs. or arch. 1553. 

1. A Creature who not p. And Brute as other Crea- 
tures,, .might erect His Stature Milt. a. The 
broken column, vast and p. 1835. 3. From high 

Olympus p. her flight she bends Pops. 4 Er^ct in 
stature, p. in appetite 1 Young. 5. I am not p. to 
weeping Shaks. More p. to concord 1665. Not 
being p. to inflammation Ahbrnkthy. 7. Cymb. v. iv. 
208. Hence Pro‘ne-ly adv., -ness. 

Prong (prpq), sb. 1492. [Origin obsc.] I. 
An instrument with two, three, or more points 
or tines ; a forked instrument, a fork. b. Any 
forked object, appendage, or part 1846. 9. 

Each pointed tine or division of a fork 1697. 
b. A projecting spur of any natural object, as a 
tooth, a deer’s horn, a rock, etc. 1802. 

Comb . : p.-hoe, an agricultural implement with 
two curving prongs, used like a hoe; hence •boe, v. 
trans., to break up or dig with a prong-hoe. Hence 
Prong v. trans . to pierce with a p. | to turn up the 
soil with a p. ; to fork ; to furnish with prongs or 
prong-like points. 

Prongbuck (prp*qb»k). 1834. [f. Prong 
sb. + Buck sb Aj - Pronghorn (strictly, the 
male). 

Pronged (pipqd), a. 1767. [f. as prec. + 
ed a .] Furnished with or having prongs. 
Pronghorn (prp*i)|h£in). Short for prong - 
horn (ed antelope : see next. 

Prong-homed (pr^hJind), a. 1815. [f. 
Prong sb. + Horned a.} In prong-homed 
antelope'. A North Amer. ruminant (Antilo- 
capra amcricana ), resembling a deer, the male 
of which has hollow deciduous horns with a 
short 4 prong ’ or snag in front. Also called 
Carrie. 

Pronominal (pnfap'min&l), a. (sb.) 1680. 
[ad. late L. pronominalis , f. L. pronomen Pro- 
noun ; see-AL.] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or 1 
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of the nature of a pronoun. B. sb. A pro* 
nominal word 1871. Hence Prono'mlnalize v. 
trans. to render p. Proao’minally adv. 
Pronoun (prdh*nann). 1530. [f. Pro-* + 
Noun, after F. pronom, L. prone men. ] One 
of the parts of speech : a word used instead of 
a noun substantive, to designate an object 
without naming it, when that which is referred 
to is known from context or usage, has been 
already mentioned or indicated, or, being un- 
known, is the subject or object of inquiry. 
Pronounce (pr£ndu‘ns), v. [ME. pro- 
nounce , a. OF. pronuncier (mod.F. prononce r) 
late L. pronunciare for pronuntiare to pro- 
claim, etc., f. pro Pro- 1 + nuntiare . ] L 1. 
trans. To utter, declare, or deliver (a sentence 
or statement) formally or solemnly ; to pro- 
claim authoritatively or officially. 9. To de- 
clare aloud, make known ; to tell, narrate, re- 
port. Obs . or merged in 1. late ME. 3. To 
state definitely ; to declare as one’s opinion or 
judgement, or as a known fact, late ME. 4. 
intr. To make a statement or assertion, now 
always, an authoritative or definite one ; to 
pass judgement, give one's opinion or decision. 
Now usu. const, on or upon ; also for or against . 
late ME. b. reft. To declare oneself 1837. 

1. The abaolucion to be pronounced by the Minister 
alone Bh. Com. Prayer. The pronouncing of Sen- 
tence of Death Locke. 3. Pronouncing you a Gen- 
teel, Fine, Beautiful Woman 1718. The child was 
pronounced out of danger (mod.). 4. The majority 

pronounced in favour of William's undertaking 
Macaulay. 

n. 1. trans. To utter, speak, articulate, late 
ME. b. With ref. to the mode of pronuncia- 
tion 1620. 9. To deliver, declaim, in a certain 

manner. Obs. or passing into I. z. 1560. (All 
also absol.) 

1. Language of Man prononne’t By Tongue Of 
Pmte Milt. b. The word is sometimes pronounc'd 
with a b 1686. He pronounces English quite different 
from other foreigners 1775. a. Speake the Speech I 
iray you, as I pronounc’d it to you tripping! yon the 
Tongue Shaks. Hence Pronounceable a. that 
an be pronounced. Pronou*nced ppl. a. spoken, 
articulated; /if. clearly rxpiessed, strongly marked j 
decided. Pronouncedly adv. Pronounce- 
ment, the action or an act of pronouncing ; a formal 
statement; a decision or opinion given. Pro- 
non'ncer. 

Pronou ncing, vbl. sb. late ME. [ ing 1.] 
The action of the verb Pronounce. 

attrib . : p. dictionary, a dictionary in which the 
received pronunciation of the words is indicated. 

Pronto (prp*nt0\ adv. US. slang. 1918. 
[Sp. ; — L. fromptus Promit. J Quickly. 

|| Pronucieus (pr<7ni£*kli£s). 1880. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. 1 rp 6 Pro-* + Nucleus.] Biol. A 
primitive or prior nucleus ; in "fool, the nucleus 
of a spermatozoon or of an ovule, before these 
unite to form the definitive nucleus of the ferti- 
lized ovum ; in Bot. the nucleus of a gamete, 
whi' b hy coalescing with another of the oppo- 
site sex. forms the germ nucleus. 
Pronunciamento (pTonvnsikme'nto). 1843. 
ad. Sp. pronun ciamien to pronouncement, f. 
„ pronuntiare ; see -ment.] A proclamation, a 
manifesto ; often applied to one issued by insur- 
rectiomsts, esp. in Spanish-speaking countries. 
Pronunciation ( prfnvm Jan ). late M E. 

t ad. L. pronuntiationem, L pronuntiare to 
Pronounce.] i. 'The pronouncing of a word 
or words ; the mode in which a word is pro- 
nounced. ta. Oratorical utterance ; elocution; 
delivery -1748. +3. Declaration, promulga- 

tion ; a pronouncement -1674. 

1. They have utterly neglected the fretiche tnennes 
manner of pronounctation, and no rede frenche as 
theyr fantasy. Clyde lede them Palbgk. a. By P* 
the Aniiems understood both Elocution and Action 
1748. 

Pronunciator (prJntr nii 
rare. 1846. [a. L. J One who pronounces. So 
Promrnclatory a. of or pertaining to pronuncia- 
tion ; of the natuie of a pronouncement 1806. 

|| Prooemium (pr^f-namm), 1456. [L., a. 

Gr. npoolfjuov Proem.] - Proem sb. 

Proof (pruf), tb. PL proofc. [ME. preovi t 
proeve preve, etc., a. OF. pnttve, proeve, eus. 
: — late L. proba proof, f. probare to PROVE.] 
L 1. Thru which makes good or proves a state- 
ment ; evidence sufficient (or contributing) to 
establish a fact or produce belief, b* Law, 
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{gen.) Evidence such as determines the judge- 
ment of a tribunal. Also spec, (a) A written 
document so attested as to form legal evidence. 
(b) A written statement of what a witness is 
prepared to swear to. (c) The evidence given 
in a particular case, and entered on the court 
records. 1481. 9. The action, process, or fact 

of proving a statement ; the action of evidence 
in convincing the mind; demonstration ME. 

s. As a p. of bis esteem and confidence 183a. P. 
positive that he had thought better of his intention 
1883. b. Every creditor who has lodged a p. shall 
be entitled to see and examine the proofs of other 
creditors 1883. a. The burthen of p. was of course 
thrown on the herestarch Keble. Capable of experi- 
mental p. i860. 

II. 1. The action or an act of making trial of 

anything, or the condition of being tried ; test, 
experiment ; examination, probation ; assay, 
late ME. b. Arith. An operation serving to 
check the correctness of a calculation, late ME. 
ta. The action of experiencing; also, knowledge 
derived from this ; experience -1613. fg. That 
which anything proves to be ; the issue, result, 
effect, fulfilment; esp. in phr. to come to f. 
-1612. 4. esp. The fact, condition, or quality 

of turning out well or producing good results ; 
thriving ; good condition, good quality ; good- 
ness, substance. Now only dial. 1616. 5. 

The testing of cannon or small fire-arms by 
firing a heavy charge, or by hydraulic pressure 
1669. b. A place for testing fire-arms or ex- 
plosives 1760. 6. Proved or tested power; 

orig. of armour and arms, whence transf. and 
fig. : impenetrability, invulnerability larch.) 
1456. 7. The standard of strength of distilled 

alcoholic liquors (or of vinegar) ; now, the 
strength of a mixture of alcohol and water hav- 
ing a specific gravity of 0-91984, and containing 
0-495 of its weight, or 0-5727 of its volume, o! 
absolute alcohol. Also transf. Spirit of this 
strength. 1705. 

1. The P. of the Pudding is in eating it 1737. Phr. 
To bring, put, set, etc. (something) in, on, top. 3. 
The proofe in best, when Men keepe their authoritye 
towardes theire Children, but not theire purse Macon. 
6 Phr. Armour (etc.) efp. ; I was cloathed with 
Armour of p. Puny an. 

III. 1 . A means or Instrument for testing. 1 . 

Typog. A trial impression taken from composed 
type 1563. a. Engraving. Orig., An impres- 
sion taken by the engraver from an engraved 
plate, stone, or block, to examine its state dur- 
ing the progress of his work ; now, each of an 
arbitrary number of careful impressions made 
from the finished plate before the printing of 
the ordinary issue, and usu before the inscrip- 
tion is added (p. before letters) 1797. 3. tA 

coin or medal struck as a test of the die ; also, 
one of a limited number of early impressions of 
coins stmek as specimens 4762. 4. An instru- 

ment or vessel for testing, (a) A test-tube. 
(b) An apparatus for testing the strength of 
gunpowder. 1790. 5. Bookbinding. The rough 

uncut edges oi the shorter or narrower leaves 
of a book, left in trimming it to show that it 
has not been cut down 1890. 

a. Artist’s or engrmter’s P x a p. taken for examin- 
ation or alteration by the artist or engraver ; signed 
p., an early p. signed bjr the artist. Letter ox Ut- 
tered p., a p. with the signatures of the artist and 
engraver, and the inscription. 

Comb. : p.-gallon, a gallon of proof-spirit 5 -glass, 
a deep cylindrical glass for holding liquids while 
under test t -marie, a mark impressed on a fire-arm 
to show that it has passed the p. t •plane, a small 
flat or disk-shaped conductor fixed on an insulating 
handle, used in measuring the electrification of any 
body ; -press, a press used for taking proofs of type ; 
•reader, one whose business is to read through 
printer's proofs and mark errors for correction 1 so 
•reading i -sheet, a sheet {printed from a forme of 
type for the purpose of examination and correction ; 
p. strength - sense II. 7 * P- vinegar, vinegar of 
standard strength. Hence Proo-fless * unsup- 
ported by pt or evidence. 

Proof ( prtff ), a. 159a- [The sb. used as 
adj., app. by ellipsis of */] s. Of tried 
strength or quality ; esp. of armour : of tested 
power of resistance ; hence transf and Jig. 
strong, impenetrable, invulnerable. Const. 
against, to. b. Often as the second element 
in compounds, as fire-p., fool-p., water-p.zlc. 
9. Of distilled alcoholic liquors : Of standard 
strength: cf. Proof sb. II. 7. 1709* _ 4 . 

1. Not incorruptible of Faith, not prooff Against 
temptation Milt. 
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Proof (prfif), v. 1834. [f. Proof sb or «.] 
1. trans. To test, prove ; to take a proof im- 
pression of (an engraved plate, or the like). 9. 
To render proof against or impervious to some- 
thing; esp. to render (a fabric) impervious to 
water, to waterproof 1885. 

Proof-spirit. 1790. Spirit of wine, or any 
distilled alcoholic liquor, of proof strength : see 
Proof sb. II. 7. 

Prop (prpp), sb. 1 1440. [ — MDu. profpc 
vine-prop, support ; origin unkn.] A stick, 
rod, pole, stake, beam, or other rigid support, 
used to sustain an incumbent weight ; esp. 
when such an appliance is auxiliary, or does 
not form a structural part of the thing sup- 
ported. b. spec, in Coalmining : A piece of 
timber set upright to support the roof or keep 
up the strata. (Als o pit p.) 1756. c. dial, or 
slang. The leg ; also, the arm extended in box- 
ing ; hence, a straight hit (usu. in pi.) 1793. 
d. fig. Any person or thing that serves as a 
support or stay ; esp. one who upholds some 
institution 1571. 

The vine must be set vp with props 1573. d. The 
bov was the verie staffe of my age, my vene p. Shahs. 

Prop (pr^p), sb . 2 1850. MDu . profipe, 

D11. prop. 1 Thieves' slang. A scarf-pin. 

Prop, so. 3 1871. colloq. or School slang . 

Short for Proposition. 

Prop, sbA U.S. 1833. [Origin unkn.] 
(Usu. in pi.) Cowrie shells, used in a gam- 
bling game ; hence the game itself. 

Prop (prpp), sbP 1865. Iheair. slang. 
Short for Property sb. 3. (Usu. pi.) 

Prop (prpp), v. 149a. [f. Prop j£. 1 ] X. 

trans. To support or keep from falling by or as 
by means of a prop ; to nold up : said both of 
the prop and of the person who places it. Also 
with up. a. fig. To support, sustain, esp. a 
failing cause or institution 1549. 3- To hit 

stiaight; to knock down {slang) 1851. 

1 To p. the Ruins lest the Fahrick fall Drvden. 
Propt on a staff, a beggar old and bare Pope. a. 
Hen. VIII, i. i. 59. 

Propaedeutic (prJumdifinik), a. and sb. 
1836. [f. Gr. it poixaiotvuv to teach before- 

hand, f. np 6 PRO 2 + iratSfufiy ; see PiRDKU- 
tics.] A. adj. Peitaining to or of the nature 
of preliminary instruction ; preliminarily edu- 
cational 1849. B. sb. 1. A subject or study 
which forms an introduction to an art or sci- 
ence. or to more advanced study generally 1836. 
9. pi. Propeedeutics. The body of principles or 
rules intioductory to any art, science, or subject 
of special study ; preliminary learning 1842. 
Hence Propaedeu*tical a. — A. 

Propagable (prpp&gabT), a. 1651. [f. L. 

profiagare to PROPAGATE + -ABLE.] Capable 
of being propagated. Hence Pro:pagabi*lity, 
Pro’pagableneas. 

Propagand (prppAgae'nd), v. 1901. [Back- 
foimation from next.J intr. To carry on a 
propaganda. 

Propaganda (pvpfigsc ndS). 1718. [a. It. 
propaganda, from the mod.L. title Congrcgatio 
de propaganda fide ; see sense 1.] z. (More 
fully. Congregation or College of the P.) A com- 
mittee of Cardinals of the R. C. Church having 
the care and oversight of foreign missions, 
founded in 1622. 9. Any association, syste- 

matic scheme, or concerted movement for the 
propagation of a particular doctrine or prac- 
tice. Sometimes erroneously treated as a plu- 
ral. 1842. 

Propagandism (prppAgaemdiz'm). 18 r 8. 
[f. as prec. + -ism.] T he practice of a propa- 
ganda ; systematic work at propagating any 
opinion, creed, or practice. 

Propagandist (prppAgaemdist), sb. ( a .) 
1829. If. as prec. + -1ST.] x. A member or 
agent of a propaganda ; one who devotes him- 
self to the propagation of some creed or doc- 
trine. 9. spec. A missionary or convert of the 
R. C. Congregation of the Propaganda 1833. 
B. adj. Given or inclined to propagandism 

1 Propagandize (pr^ftgae-ndaiz), v. 1844. 
[f as prec. + -ize. ] trans , To disseminate 
(principles) by organized effort ; to subject to a 
propaganda. Also intr. 

Propagate (pirpAgtftt), v. 157a [f« ppl. 
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stem of I>. propagare to multiply (plants) by 
means ot layers, cogn. w. propago , -aginem a 
layer, f. Pro- *.] i. trans . To multiply speci- 
mens of (a plant, animal, disease, etc.) by any 
process ot natural reproduction from the parent 
stock ; to procreate, reproduce, breed ; to 
cause to breed ; refi. to reproduce its kind. b. 
absol., or intr . for refi. To breed, to produce 
offspring ; to reproduce its kind 1601. c. transf. 
(trans.) To hand down from one generation to 
another; to reproduce in the offspring 1601. 
9. a .fig. To cause to increase or multiply 1592. 
b. To extend (anything material or immaterial) 
1647. c. intr. for refi. To increase, multiply 
itself 1670. 3. trans . To spread from person 
to person, or from place to place ; to dissemi- 
nate, diffuse (a statement, belief, practice, etc.) 
1600. 4. To extend the action or operation of; 
to transmit, spread, convey (motion, light, 
sound, etc.) in some direction, or through some 
medium 1656. 

x. Men.. are often content to p. a race of slaves 
Goldsm. C. All 's Well n. i. 300. a. a. Rom. <V 
Jul. 1. i. 103. C. As Heresie did p. and incrca>e 167a 
3. To p. the Gospel in foreign parts 1725. Men who 
made and propagated false rumours 1868. 4. The 

manner in which an earthquake is propagated from 
place to place Herschel. Hence Pro'pagative a. 
having the quality of propagating) tending to propa- 
gation. Pro*pagator, one who or that which pro- 
pagates. 

Propagation (prppig^-Jan). 14 50. [a. F., 
or ad. L. propagationem, f. propagare to Pro- 
pagate.] 1. The action of propagating ; pro- 
creation, generation, reproduction. fa. fig. 
Increase ; enlargement ; extension in space or 
time -1741. 3. Dissemination, diffusion, esp. 

of some principle, belief, or practice 1588. 4. 

Transmission of some action or form oi energy, 
as motion, light, sound, etc. 1656. 

1. Of ho erth & of he clev we haue owut propaga- 
cyon 1450. a. Meas.for M. 1. it. 154. 3. The p. of 

error Mill. 4. '1 he Nature and P. of Heat 1804. 

Propane (pi^u-p^in). 1866. JT.Prop(ionic 
+ -ANE 2.] Chem . The paraffin or saturated 
hydrocarbon C,H g , the third member of the 
series C n H 2n 4. 2 ; a colourless gas occurring in 
petroleum. 

Propargyl fpropajd^il). 1866. [f. Pro- 

pionic + arg - (one of its proportions of hydro- 
gen being characteristically replaceable by sil- 
ver, argentum) + -YL.] Chem, A hydrocarbon 
radical, CgH a , - CH = C-CH*. 

Propel (propel), v. 1658. [ad. L. pro- 
pellere to drive before one, f. pro Pro- 1 + pel- 
UreC\ trans . To drive forward or onward ; to 
impart an onward motion to. b .fig. To give a 
forward impulse to 1762. 

Treatise on propelling Vessels by Steam 1816. 
Propellent (pr£pe*l£nt), a. and sb. 1644. 
[ad. L. propellentem ; see Propel, and -ent.] 
A. adj. Propelling, driving forward; spec, (of 
an explosive) Adapted for propelling a bullet, 
etc. from a fire-arm. B. sb. Something that 
propels ; fig. ati incentive, a stimulus ; spec, an 
explosive for use in fire-arms 1814. 

Propeller (prfpelaj). 1780. [f. Propf.i. + 
-kr ‘.j 1. gen. One who or that which propels, 

a. spec . An appliance or mechanism for pro- 
pelling a ship, aeroplane, or other vessel ; most 
commonly a revolving shaft with blades, often 
set at an angle and twisted like the thread of a 
screw 1809. b. transf. A steamer with a screw 
propeller i860. 

j Prope-nd, v. 1545. [ad. L. propendert to 
hang forward or down, f. pro Pro- 1 + penderef) 
1. intr. To hang or lean forward or downward; 
to incline in a particular direction ; of a scale, 
10 weigh down, to preponderate -1691. 9 .fig. 

To incline, be disposed, tend (to or towards 
something, or to do something) '-1844. 

s. Some sports, .more p. to be ill than well used 
Fuller. 

Propendent (piwpe*nd£nt), a. X593. [ad. 
L. propendentem ; see PrOPEND and -ENT.] 
Hanging forward, outward, or downward. 
Propene (pr^**p/h). 1866. [£. as Propane 
-ene,] Chem, The olefine CgHg, more com- 
monly called Propylene. 

Propense (prJpe-ns), a. Now rare. 1598, 
[ad. L. propensus hanging toward ; pa. pple. o! 
propendert 1 see Propend.] Having an in- 
cllnation, bias, or propensity to something; 
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disposed, prone; ready, willing. Const, to 
with sb. or inf. tb. Biased in favour of some 
person, cause, etc. ; favourable, partial -1797* 
He appears always p. towards the side of mercy 
Johnson* Hence Prop6*nso-ly adv, % -ness (now 
rare). 

Propension (pr<Jpe*n|3n). Now rare . 1530, 
[ad. L. propen s ionem inclination, f. propendere ; 
see Propend.] i. — Propensity, fa. Ten- 
dency to move in some direction or to take 
some position ; inclination, as of the scale of a 
balance -1709. 

x. 1 fecle A strong p. in my braine, to court Sleeps 
1640. a. He defines Gravity to be a Natural p. to- 
wards the Centre of the Barth Hobbes. 

Propensity (pnjfpe-nslti). 1570. [f. 

prec. + -ity.] Tne quality or character of be- 
ing * propense ’ or inclined to something ; in- 
clination, tendency, bent. Const, to, towards, 
(rarely for, of) with sb., or to with inf 
A natural p. in us to do evil Da Foe. 

Propenyl (pn?upfhil). 18 66. [f. Propene 
+ -yl. | Chem. The hypothetical hydrocarbon 
radical CsH., the trivalent hydrocarbon radical 
of the propyl or trityl series. 

Proper (prp'pai), a. ( adv ., sb.) [ME. fro- 
pre , a. F. propre : — L. proprius one's own.] A. 
adj. I. i. Belonging to oneself or itself ; (one's 
or it's) own ; owned as property ; intrinsic, in- 
herent. Usu. preceded by a possessive ; some- 
times also by own. arch . exc. in special con- 
nexions. 9. Belonging or relating to the per- 
son or thing in question distinctively or exclu- 
sively ; special, particular, distinctive ; peculiar, 
restricted ; individual ; of its own. Const to. 
ME. b. Gram. Applied to a name or noun 
(written with an initial capital letter) which is 
used to designate a particular individual ob- 
ject. Opp. to Common a. III. a. ME. 3, 
Her. Represented in the natural colouring, not 
in any of the conventional tinctures 1572. 

x. With his own propre Swerd he was slayn 1400. 
To judge., with my p. eyes 1877. Phr. P. motion 
(Astron.), that part of the apparent motion of a 
heavenly body (now usu. of a 1 fixed ' star) supposed 
to be due to its actual movement in space, a Local 
Infirmities p, onto certain Regions Sir T. Browne. 
P. psalms, lessons , etc., in liturgies, those specially 
appointed for a particular day or season. b. P. 
names have strictly no meaning: they are mere 
marks for individual objects Mill 

II. 1. Strictly belonging or applicable ; ac- 
curate, exact, correct 1449. 9. To which the 

name accurately belongs ; strictly so called 

{ genuine, real ; normal. In mod. use often fol- 
owing its noun, late ME. b. Arith. P . frac- 
tion, a fraction whose value is less than unity, 
the numerator being less than the denominator 
1650. 3- Answering fully to the description ; 

thorough, complete, out-and-out. Now arch, 
or dial . late ME. 4. Such as a thing of the 

kind should be ; excellent, admirable, of high 
quality. Now arch . or vulgar , late ME. b. 
Of good character or standing; respectable, 
worthy. Obs. or merged in III. 9 b. 1597. 5. 

Of goodly appearance or make; * fine ’, good- 
looking, handsome, arch, and dial late ME. 
x. As I was walking along the common — blown along 
te proper er phrase t8a8. s. The earths 


a. Old Markham 
5 Had a p. wytte & 


would be the proper) 
p. do not unite wiu oxygen >807. 
seems in a p. taking 1853. 4. She had a p. wytli 

coulde both reade and wryte 1546. b. A p. Gentle- 
woman Shaks. 5. These Indians.. were very p., tall 
and lusty men 1648. 

III. x. Adapted to tome purpose or require- 
ment ; fit, apt, suitable ; fitting, befitting ; esp. 
appropriate to the circumstances; right ME. 
9. In conformity with the demands or usages 
of society ; decent, decorous, respectable, 
* correct * 1738. b. transf. of persons. (Some- 
what colloq.) x8x8. 

x. Choose not alone a p. mate, But p. time to marry 
Cowpkr. s. b. You hear very p. people.. cry out 
against some of us 1880. 

B. adv. Properly, x. Excellently ; genuine- 
ly, thoroughly. Now dial., vulgar , or slang. 
z 45°* t 9 * Suitably, appropriately -1774. 

x. 1 Had 'em that time — had cm p, 1 1 said he 1898. 

C. sb. or quasi-j*. ti. That which is one's 
own ; private possession, private property 

°> Reel. An office, or some part of an 
Office, as a psalm, etc., appointed tor a par- 
ticular occasion or season. Opp. to Common 

thou mayste despende of thyn o wy n 
propyr 1499. fin p. t in individual possession 1 as 


1600 

one's own (opp. to in common) j They haue their 
lands and gardens in p. Purchas. Hence Pro’per-ly 
adv., .ness (now wr). 

Properispome (prtfpeTispJom), a. and sb. 
x8x8. labbrev. of pr operisp ornenon (also in 
nse) — Gr. rrpovtpunrd/^eyov, neut. pr. pple. 
pass, of vpovtpiondy, f. vp6 Pro* 8 + vtpiawdy ; 
see Perispome.] Gr. Gram. A. adj. Having 
a circumflex accent on the penultimate syllable. 
B. sb. A word so accented. 

Propertied (prf paitid), a. 1606. [£ next 
+ -ed*.] tx. Having a specified property, 
quality, nature, or disposition -1633. •• P°*~ 

sessed of, owning, or holding property 176a 
a. The p. and satisfied classes M. Arnold. 
Property (prp*pajti), sb. [MB! proprete { 
modification of OF. proprieti, ad. L. proprietor 
tern, f. proprius own, proper.] x. The con- 
dition of being owned by or belonging to some 
person or persons ; hence, the fact of owning 
a thing ; the holding of something as one's 
own ; the right {esp. the exclusive right) to the 
possession, use, or disposal of anything ; 
ownership, proprietorship, g. That which one 
owns : a possession or possessions collectively , 
(one’s) wealth or goods ME. b. A piece of 
land owned ; a landed estate 1719. 8* Theatr. 
Any portable article, as an article of costume 
or furniture, used in acting a play ; a stage re- 
quisite. Chietly pi. late ME. +4 .fg> A mere 
means to an end; an instrument, a tool, a 
cat's-paw -1764. 5, An attribute or quality 

belonging to a thing or person ME. b. Logic. 
Reckoned as one of the Predicables 1551. 
ffl. Usu. with the : The characteristic quality 
of a person or thing ; character, nature -1703. 

a. They.. had no p., but all was in commune 1596. 
The personal p. of 34 English Bishops 1838. Real p. 
always falls in value in the vicinity of barracks Cob- 
dsn. b. Small properties, much divided 179a. 3. I 

wil draw a bil of properties, such as our play wants 
Shaks. 5. The philosophers had suche. .desyre to 
knowe the natures & propertees of thynges 1526. He 
hath this p. of an honest man, that his word is as good 
as his hand F uller. b. P. . . may perhaps be best de- 
scribed as any quality which is common to the whole 
of a class, but Is not necessary to mark out that class 
from other classes 187a 6. It is the p. of error to 

contradict k self 1651., 

Comb. I p. qualification, a qualification for office 
(e. g. of a member of parliament), or for the exercise 
of a right (e. g. of voting), based on the possession of 
pu to a certain amount : p. tax, a direct tax levied 
on pi b. In sense 3 (Theatr.) 1 p.-man, -master, 
a man who furnishes and has the charge of aUgo- 
propertiea at a theatre 1 -room, the room in which 
the properties are kept. 

Pro-perty, v. Obs . or rare. 1595. [f. prec.] 
ti. trans. To make a ‘ property ’ or tool of, to 
use for one’s own ends -1758. 9. To make 

one's own property, to appropriate 1607. 

x. John v. ii. 79. a. His large Fortune.. Subdues 
and properties to his loue and tendance All sorts of 
hearts Shaks. 

Prophecy (prp*ffti). ME, [a. OF. profecie, 
ad. late L. prophetia, -ecia, a. Gr. wpexprjrtLa 
prophecy, f. vpwpdjTrjs.] 1. The action, func- 
tion, or faculty of a prophet ; divinely inspired 
utterance. 9. The spoken, or esp., tne written 
utterance of a prophet, or of the prophets ME. 
3. The foretelling of future events ; orig. as an 
inspired action ; extended to foretelling by any 
means ; an Instance of this ME. 4* Tne inter- 
pretation and expounding of Scripture or of 
divine mysteries ; applied in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and sometimes later to exposition of 
the Scriptures, esp. in conferences, and to 
preaching, late ME. 

x. P., or the authorized declaration of God's will 
Kxble. a The 53* Chapter of the Propbeste of 
Isaiah Burnet. 3. Until the prophesies of Merlin 
should be fulfilled 1584. Of all forms of snor p. is the 
most gratuitous 1897, 

Propheaier (pwffsw,w). 1477. [f. nest + 
-er *.J One who or that which prophecies; 
esp. one who predicts or foreshows. 

Prophesy (pip’fftei), v. [Late ME. a. OF. 

propheeter, - pkesier f. prophetic PROPHECY.] 
x. intr. To speak by (or as by) divine inspira- 
tion, or in the name of a deity ; to speak as a 
prophet, b. spec. To foretell future events, late 
ME. c. In the Apostolic churches, To Inter* I 
pret or expound the Scriptures, to otter divine 
mysteries (as moved by the Holy Spirit); 
hence, later, to preach the Gospel, late ME. I 
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9. trans. To utter by (or as by) divine inspira- 
tion ; esp. so to announce (a future event) j to 
predict, to foretell, late ME. fb. Jtg. To fore- 
show Shaks. 

x. Sone of man. prophecy then, and aoy, Thai 
thingis aaith the Lord God Wycuf JZjuk, xjul 9. 
b. Half-extinguished words, which prophesied of 
change Shelley. a. 1 p. you will not succeed 
better than 1 have rSos. b. Me thought thy very gate 
did prophesie A Royall Noblenesse 3 L ear v. ill 177. 

Prophet (pqrfAt). [ME. prophets , -fete, a. 
F. prophbte, ad. L. propheta, ad. Gr. wpoffjnjsi 
f. 1 rpb forth, before, for + -qnjnji speaker, L 
<p6ya 1.] x. One who speaks for God or for any 
deity, as the inspired revealer or interpreter of 
his will ; loosely , one who claims to nave this 
function ; an inspired or quasi-inspired teacher, 
fb. As tr. L, votes or poet a, an * inspired ’ bard 
-1840. c. Sometimes applied to those who 
preach or 4 hold forth * in a religious meeting 
1560. d. jig. (In non-religious sense.) The 
accredited spokesman, proclaimer, or preacher 
of some principle, cause, or movement 1848. 
9. spec. The P . : a. Mohammed, the founder of 
Islam 16x5. b. Applied by (or after) the Mor- 
mons to the founder of their system, and his suc- 
cessors 1844. a-//. The prophetical writers or 

writings of the Old Testament, late ME. 4. 
One who foretells what is going to happen ; a 
prognosticator ME. b. An omen, a portent 
1591. c. slang. One who predicts the result of 
a race ; a tipster 1884. 

x. Elisee be profete Wvclip. A certayne Roraerer, 
a fRlce p. which was a iewe Tindale Acts xiii. 6. 4. 

I protest, 1 know 00 more than a p. what Is to come 
H^ Walpole, b. x Hen. VI, in. ii. 39. Hence Pro'- 
phetesa, a female p. : spec, a woman who foretells 
events. Pro’phethood. Pro'phetship. 

Prophetic (pnWeiik), a. 1595. [a. F. pro- 
phiiique, or ad. late L. prophet icus, a. Gr. wpo- 
<pT]TiKos ; see Prophet and -ic.] x. Of, per- 
taining or proper to a prophet or prophecy; 
having the character or function of a prophet 
1604. a. Characterised by, containing, or of 
the nature of prophecy ; predictive. 1595. 3. 

Spoken of in prophecy ; predicted 1651. 

x. Till old experience do attain To something like 
P. strain Milt. Phr. P. present, perfect, the present 
or perfect tense used to express a certain future. a. 
Now heare me speake with a propheticke spirit Shake 
S o Prophe a tlcal a 1456 , -ly ado. 

Prophetism fpip'fetu’m). 1701. [f. Pro- 
phet + -ism.] The action or practice of a 
prophet or prophets ; the system or principles 
of the Hebrew prophets. 

Prophylactic (pipfil»*ktik), a. and sb. 
X574. [ad. Gr. ff^vXaznrii; see Pro-*.] 
Med. A. adj. That defends from or tends to 
prevent disease ; also transf. preservative, pre- 
cautionary. B. sb. A p. medicine 1649. So 
tProphyla*ctical a., -ly adv. 

II Prophylaxis (pipfilse*ksis). 1849. [mod. 
L., f. Gi. ep6 Pro- 9 + </»vAuAr a guarding, 
after prec.1 hied. The preventive treatment of 
disease. Also transf. So Prophylaxy (pry- 
filaeksi). 

Propine fpr£iroein), sb. 18O6. [f. as Pro- 
pane + -ine* a.] Chem . — Allylene. 
Propine (prflpai*n), v. Chiefly Sc. Obs. or 
arch, late ME. fad. L. proftnart to pledge| 
ad. Gr. wpowlretw , lit to drink before or above, 
f. irp6 PRO- * + wlr uv.] t. trans , To offer or 
give to drink ; to present with (drink), a. To 
offer for acceptance ; to present ; to put before 
one, propose X450. 8- To present (a person) 

with something 1450. 

Propinquity (pwpbqkwlti). [Late ME. 
propinauite, a. obs. F. propinquity, ad. L. pro- 
pinquttas, - totem , L proptnquus near, dariv. Of 
profe near.] Nearness, closeness, proximity 1 
a. fn spare : Neighbourhood T460. b. In blood 
or relationship : Near or dose Unship, late 
ME. c. In nature, belief, etc. : Similarity, 
affinity 1586. d. in time: Near approach, 
nearness 1646. 

Propio-, proplon*. Chips. A formative 
derived from Propionic, entering into the 
names of compounds related to propionic add. 
Propionic (prfopipTitk), a. 1851. [ad. P. 
propionique, C Gr. vp6 Pro- * 4- nUtm fat, la 
ref. to Its being the first in order of the fatty 
acids.] Chem. P. acid, the monatomic mono- 
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baste add of the propyl or tri-carbon series, 
the third acid of the felly series. C«H fl O«. 

Propitlable (prd f pi*Jl|&b , l), a* 1557. [ad. 
L. propitiabilis ; see next and -ABLE.} Cap- 
able of being propitiated or made propitious. 
Propitiate (pr<fpi*jVit), v. 1645. [£ ppl. 
stem of L, propitiate to render favourable (f. 
propitius) ( see -ate •.] tra/u. To render pro- 
pitious or favourably inclined ; to appease, con- 
ciliate (one offended). 

That they [the Gods] can be propitiated.. is not to 
be allowed or admitted for an instant Jowett. So 
Propl’tiator. one who propitiates. 

Propitiation (pr^piji, Ji jon). late ME. [ad. 
late L. propitiationem , f. propit tare to Pro- 
pitiate.] The action or an act of propitiat- 
ing; appeasement, conciliation; atonement, 
expiation b. A propitiatory offering or sacri- 
fice (arch.) 155*. 

b. He ii the propiclatlon for ear tynnes Bk. Com, 
Prayer, Communion. 

Propitiatory (prdpi'Jiitori), sb. and a. ME. 
[As sb. ad. late L. propitiatorium, rendering 
Ur. l\aarqpior ; sb. use of neut. sing, of late 
L. propitiatorius ad), (whence the adj. B.), f. 
propitiator ; see -ory .1 A. sb. x. The mercy- 
scat. b. transf. and jig.. esp. applied to Christ 
1549. fa. Theol . A propitiation ; an offering 
of atonement ; esp. said of Christ -1706. B. 
adj. That propitiates or tends to propitiate ; of 
or pertaining to propitiation ; appeasing, aton- 
ing. conciliating, expiatory; ingratiating 1551. 

Looking about him with a p. smite Dickems. 

Propitious (prdprjos), a. 1447. [a. OF. 
proficiu\, -tux, f. L. propit iui see-OUS.] x. 
Disposed to be favourable; favourably in- 
clined ; gracious, b. Indicative of, or charac- 
terized by, favour ; of favourable import ; bod- 
ing well 1586. a. Presenting favourable 
conditions ; favourable, advantageous i6ox. 

x. Astrology consider* some of the Planets in their 
Influences as p. to Mankind 1681. b. The auspices 
were not p. 1734. a. The circumstances were p to 
the designs of an usurper Gibbon. Bence Pro pi’ - 
tioua-ly adv., -news. 

|J Propolis (piypdlis\. 1601. [L. (Plin.) a. 
Gr. np6wo\is a suburb, also bee-glue, f. w p6 
Pro* + voAx*.] A red, resinous, aromatic 
substance collected by bees from the viscid 
buds of trees, as the horse-chestnut ; used to 
stop up crevices, and fix the combs to the 
hives; bee-glue. 

Propone (prdpdb-n), v. Now only Sc. late 
ME. [ad. L. proponert to put or set forth, f. 
pro Pro- 1 f ponere.J 1. trans . To propound 
as a question or matter for decision. fa. To 
set before any one as an example or Aim ; to 
propose or offer as a reward -1653. 

Proponent (prdpdu-nftit), a. and sb. 1588. 
[ad. L. froponentem, proponert \ see prec.] A. 
adj. 'That brings forward or proposes 1687. 
B. sb. One who brings forward a proposition 
or argument ; a propounder, a proposer 1588. 
D Propontis (prappntis). 164a. [L., a. Gr. 
vpoirovrltj Ht. * the fore-sea \ f. 1 rp6 Pro- * + 
vovrot a sea, spec, the Euxine.] Ancient name 
of the Sea of Marmora. Hence Propo*ntic a. 
of or pertaining to the P. j sb. the Propontic 
Sea, Sea of Marmora. 

Proportion (nrdpa-ujan), sb. [Late ME. 

prop<>rcioun, a. F. proportion , ad. L. propor- 
tionem, app, from pro portions for or in respect 
of (his or its) share ; see Portion. ] I. gen. 1 , 
A portion or part in its relation to the whole ; 
a comparative part, a share : occas., a portion, 
division, part a. The relation existing be- 
tween things or magnitudes as to size, quan- 
tity. number, etc. ; comparative relation, ratio. 
Also Jtg. late ME, 8- transf. A relation, other 
than that of quantity, between things ; com- 
parison ; analogy T538. 4. ( ■* due or proper 

p.\ Due relation of one part to another; such 
relation of size, etc., between things or parts of 
a thing as renders the whole harmonious; 
balance, symmetry, agreement, harmony late 
ME. g* Size or extent, relatively to some 
standard; also fit. extent, degree, late ME. 
b. Now only in pi. Dimensions 1638. +6. The 
action of making proportionate ; proportionate 
estimate, reckoning, or adjustment -1605. 7. 

Configuration, form, shape ; a figure or image 
of anything. Now only poet, late ME. 
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x. Therefore let our proportions for these Warres 
Be soone collected Shaks, The sea which covers so 
large a p. of the earth's surface Huxlkv. a. The p. 
of Births to Burials Bentley. Phr. In p.i The rooms 
laree, but some of them not loftV In p. H. Walpole. 
4. Let thy recreations. . bear p. with thine age Fuller. 
Out of having no due relation in size, amount, etc. 
(uru. implying excess), g. b. The ic»crags.. teemed 
of gigantic proportions Tvndall. & Macb. u iv. 19. 

IL In techn, senses. 1. Math. An equality 
of ratios, esp. of geometrical ratios ; a relation 
among quantities such that the quotient of the 
first divided by the second is equal to the* of 
the third divided by the fourth. late ME. b. 
Aritk. The rule or process by which, three 
quantities being given, a fourth may be found 
which is in the same xatio to the third as the 
second is to the first X542. a. Mtu . Ratio (of 
duration of notes, rates of vibration, lengths of 
strings, etc.) : -- sense I. 2, in specific applica- 
tions 1609. Hence Propo'rtionless a. that Is 
wanting in p. ; disproportionate. 

Proportion (prdpo»‘jJan), v. [Late ME. a. 
OF. proporciontr , ad. med.L. j proportion art, f. 
proport 10 ; see prec.] x. trans. To adjust in 
proper proportion to something else ; to make 
proportionate. Const, to , with. 1449. «• To 

adjust the proportions of; to fashion, form, 
shape. Obs. exc. in ppl. a. late ME. +3. To 
be in proportion to ; to correspond to, to equal 
-1666. +4. To divide into proportionate 

parts , to mete out -1724. ts. To estimate the 
relative proportions of -1711. 

x. The punishment should be proportioned to the 
offence Mill. 3. Hen. V, in. vi. 134. 4. Propor- 

tioning the Glory of a Battle among the wbola Army 
Steele. Hence Propo-rtloned ppl. a. adjusted in 
due proportion, measure, or relation to something 
else; formed with ' proportions composed * also ill 
comb, as well-proportioned. PropoTxionmCnt, the 
act or fact of proportioning. 

Proportionable (prdp5«-jf3nlib’l), a. late 
ME. [f. (ult) med.L. proportionare (see Pro- 
portion v.) 1 abilis -able.] x. That is in due 
proportion ; corresponding, agreeable, com- 
mensurate, proportional. 9. Well-propor- 
tioned ; symmetrical. Obs. or arch. 1625. 

x. For vs to leuy power P. to th* enemy, is all Im- 
possible Shake, sl Nature having done her part in 
giving him p. lineaments 1625. Hence PropoT- 
tionableneM. Propo-rtionably ado. 
Proportional (prdpoB-jJan&l), a. and sb. 
late ME. [ad. L. proportionates ; see Propor- 
tion sb. and -AL .1 A. adj. x. Of or pertaining 
to proportion; relative ; also, used in obtaining 

f jroportions 1561. 9. That is in proportion, or 

n due proportion ; corresponding, esp. in 
degree or amount, late ME. 3. Math. That is 
in proportion (sense II. z) ; having the same or 
a constant ratio 1570. 

l P. compasses, compasses having two opposite 
pairs of legs turning on a common pivot, which is 
adjustable so as to vary the distance apart of the 
points at each end in any desired ratio, a P. Repre- 
sentation finds little favuur with the caucuses 1884. 
3. The heat is p. to the square of the velocity Tymxxall. 

B sb. 1. Math. One of the terms of a propor- 
tion 1570. +9. Chem. A combining equivalent; 

thr proportional weight of an atom or molecule 
-1855. Hence Propoftionallsm, Chem. the 
system, doctrine, or fact of the combination of 
elements in definite proportions ; the theory or 
practice of p. representation. Proportional- 
ity, the quality, character, or fact of being p. 
Proportionally adv. 

Proportionate (pnTpS^i/onA), a. late ME. 
[ad. late L. proportion a tus proportioned, l 
proportionem + -atvs ; see -ate *.] Propor- 
tioned ; that is in due proportion. fb. Ade- 
quately adapted -1680. 

No more is your giuing p. to my liking 157& Hence 
PropoTtionate-jy -neea. 

Proportionate (pr£p 3 »’jjwit), v. 1570. 
[f, prec., see -ATE 1 .] I. trans. — PROPOR- 
TION v. z. te. - Proportion v. 3. -1666. 
proposal (prdpdh’zkl). 1653. [f. next + 
-al .1 tx. Tne action, or an act, of putting 
before the mind j setting forth, propounding, 
statement -1678. fl. spec ; An offer of marriage 
X749. 8* The action, or an act, of proposing 
something to be done; an offer to do some- 
thing ; a scheme or plan proposed 1657. b. U. & 
An offer or tender 1914- . r 

e. Dearest MatnmiL-I have had a p. f xgo* 8* 
Proposals for doingthe whole work I74& 
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Propose (pr^ptfu-z), P. ME. [a. F. t Pro- 
poser, f. pro- Pro- 1 + poser Pose v . 1 j substi- 
tuted for L. proponert. J i. trans. To pat for- 
ward for consideration, discussion, solution, 
etc. ; to put before the mind ; to state, pro- 
pound. late ME. tb. To set before one's mind 
as something to be expected; to anticipate 
-1749. c. To put forward as something to be 
attained x6ox. fd. To contemplate as a sup- 
position Shaks. a. To put forward for accep- 
tance 1586. b. absoi. To make an offer of 
marriage (< colloq ,) 1764. g. trans. spec, with an 
action as obj. a. To lay before another or others 
as something which one offers to do or wishes 
to be done 1647. b. To put before one’s own 
mind as something that one is going to do ; tO 
design, purpose, intend 1500. c. absoi. To 
make a proposal or motion ; to form a design 
or purpose ME. 1*4* intr. To carry on a dis- 
cussion ; to confer, converse, discourse Shaks. 

x. Nature herself does not give an answer to the 
riddles which she proposes 1892. b. Tr. Cr, 
11. ii. 146. C. Ham. 111. ii. 904. a. P. the Oath my 
Lord Shaks. I tx the head boy. .for chief 1871. The 
second part of his duty was to p. the health of the 
honorary Fellows 180a. 3. a. The king proposed 

the marching to London Dx Foe. b. He had pro- 
posed to conquer Jerusalem 1853. C. Prov. Man 
proposes, God disposes. 4. Much Ado m. i. 3. Hence 
Propo’aer, one who proposes. 

Proposition (pippdzi jan). [ME. propose 
cioun, a. F proposition , ad, L. propositionem a 
setting forth, etc., f. proponert ; sec Propone.] 
1. The action of setting forth or presenting to 
view or perception ; presentation, exhibition. 
Now rare, late ME. Ta. The action of offering 
for acceptance; an offer -1649. a- The action 
of propounding something, or that which is 
propounded ; something proposed for discus- 
sion, or as a basis of argument ; spec, an intro- 
ductory part of a speech or literary work in 
which is set forth the subject to be treated. 
Now rare or Obs. ME. +b. A question pro- 
posed for solution ; a problem -1600. 4. The 

making of a statement about something; ■ 
statement, an assertion. (3) In Ijfgic, a form 
of words in which something (the PrediCatr) 
is affirmed or denied of something (the Sub- 
ject), the relation between them being ex- 
pressed by the Copula, late ME. b. spec* 
Either of the premisses of a syllogism ; esp. the 
major premiss (opp. to Assumption 9). Now 
rare or Obs. 1551. 5. Math . A formal state- 

ment of a truth to be demonstrated (theorem) 
or of an operation to be performed ( problem ) \ 
in common use often including the demonstra- 
tion 1570. 6. The action of proposing some- 

thing to be done ; something put forward as a 
scheme or plan of action ; a proposal, late ME. 
b. A problem, task, or undertaking \transf. a 
person) to be dealt with (orig. U.Si) 1893. 

s. Tr. 4 Cr. 1. ui. 3. 3. The custom of beginning 

ell Poems, with a P. of the whole work Cowlkv. tx. 
A.Y.L. rn. ii, 946. 6. When the protector bad harde 
the proposicion, he loked very strangely theral Hall. 
Hence Propoal*tional -ly adv. 

Propound (pr^pamid), v. 1537. [Later form 
of Propone ; cf. Compound.] 1 . irons. To set 
forth, propose, or offer for consideration, discus- 
sion, acceptance, or adoption ; to put forward as 
a question for solution, b. Eccl. Law . To bring 
forward (an allegation, etc.) in a cause 1685. e* 
absoi. or intr. To make a proposal 1570. a. 
trans. To propose or nominate for an office or 
position, as a member of a society, etc. Now 
U.S. 1573. +3. To set before one as an example, 
reward, aim, etc. -17x9. t4- To propose (to do 
or the doing of something) -1709. Tb. To pur- 
pose (something) -169a. 5. Law. To put ism h 
or produce (a will, or other testamentary docu- 
ment) before the proper authority, in order to 
have its legality established 1753, 
x. They propounded Articles of peace and friend- 
ship 1634- To answer such questions as they shall p. 
to yon 17*0. This theory is formally propounded 
1836. a After dinner propounds to me say leading 
him sons. Pepsi. Hence Propo trnder. one who 
propounds, esp. in sense x. 

Proprietor (prifoiprrt^i). 1579, [a. L* 

orig. pro frsetore (one acting) for the praetor.] 
Rom* Antif. A magistrate who after holding 
the office of praetor was given the adndnlstrs* 
tion of a province not under military control, 
with the anthority of a praetor. " 


• (Ger. Kifa)« l (Fr. p#w). <1 (Ger. Mailer). « (Fr. done). § (curl), c («•) (them), i (*) (****)» 
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acted in place of a praetor. Hence Propraato' 
rial. Propraetolian adjs. 

Proprietary (pr£pr2i*6tAri) f sb. and a. 
145a [ad. late L. probrietarius , f. proprietor 
Property; see -ary 1 .] A. sb. +1. * Pro 
pr 1 etor 2. -1790. a. A mer . Hist The grantee 
or owner, or one of the grantees or owners, 
of any one of certain N. American colonies. 
Also Lord P . 1637. 3* A proprietary body ; 

proprietors oollectively 1803. 4. Proprietor- 
ship 1634. t5« Something held as property ; 

esp . a landed property -1846. 

3. Certain burdens, .borne exclusively by the landed 
p. . .of this country 1849. 4 - ‘ Peasant p/ or * occupy- 
ing ownership ’ 1886. 

B. adj. 1. Belonging to a proprietor or pro- 
prietors ; owned or held as property ; held in 
private ownership 1589. a. Holding property ; 
that is a proprietor, or consisting of proprietors 
1709. 3. A mer. Hist . Pertaining or subject to 
the proprietor or owner of any one of certain 
N. American colonies, which were granted by 
the Crown to particular persons ; being such a 
proprietor ; see A. a. 1704. 4. Of or relating 

to property or proprietorship 1833. 

s. Certain well-known p. tobacco 1900. a The p. 
classes 1844. 4. The p. rights of the Crown 1855. 

Hence ProprPetarily adv. 

Proprietor (pnf,prai-etai). 1639. [Anoma- 
lously formed and substituted for prec.] 1 
A mer. Hist . — prec. A. 3. Also Lord P. a 
One who holds something as property ; one 
who has the exclusive right or title to the use 
or disposal of a thing ; an owner 1645. 

a. Peasant*., a man of the peasant class who is the 
owner of the land he cultivates. Hence Proprieto*- 
rial a. of or pertaining to a p.; that is a p. j consist- 
ing o( proprietors • -ly adv. Proprietorship, the 
position or condition of a p. \ ownership. Proprie- 
tory sb. - prec. A. 3 adj, « prec. B. Proprie- 
tress, a female p. 

Propriety (pr^prai'eti). 1456. [15th c. 

propriety , a. F. fropriitl , ad. L. proprutatem ; 
see Property.] ti. — Property so. i. -1827. 
fa. — Property sb. 2. -1711. b. — Property 
sb. sb. Now only Amer. Hist. 1661. 3. 

Proper or particular character; own nature, 
disposition; essence, individuality ; occat., 
proper state or condition. Now rare. 1456. 
t4- ” Property sb. 5. -1868. s- Fitness, 
suitability ; conformity with requirement, rule, 
or principle ; rightness, correctness 16x5. 6. 

Conformity with good manners or polite usage; 
correctness of behaviour or morals 1782. 
x. When men give, they transfer P.to another 1671. 

S . Silence that dreadfull Bell, it frights the Isle, From 
er p. Shake. This p., or characteristic in the indi- 
vidual 1876. 4. The several proprieties of the Magnet 
Hobbes. 5. They.. appointed a committee to con- 
sider the p. of impeaching Arlington Macaulay. 6. 
Propriety’s cold cautious rules Warm fervour may 
o'erlook Burns. The proprieties, the details of con- 
ventionally correct or proper conduct. 

||Proprium (prJa*pri#m). PI. -la. 1551. 
[L., ncut. sing, of proprius Proper.] a. Logic. 
— Property sb. 5 b. b. A distinctive charac- 
teristic ; the essential nature, selfhood 1795. 
Pro-proctor (pr^prp-ktai). 1650. [fi 
Pro- 1 + Proctor.] orig. One who acted for 
the proctor of a university ; now, an assistant 
or deputy proctor in the universities. 

|| ProptOSUS (prpptxiu'sis). 1676. [late L., a. 
Gr. wpovraMTis, f. vpovlirretr to fall forwards.] 
Path Prolapse or protrusion of some bodily 
part, esp. of the eye. 

+PropU*gn f v. 1555. [ad. L. propugnare to 
go forth to fight, f. pro Pro- 1 + pugnare .] 
irons. To contend for ; to defend, vindicate (an 
opinion, doctrine, etc.) -1676. 
fPropugna-tion. 1586. [ad. L. propugna- 
tionem, f. propugnare; see PROPUGN.] De- 
fence, protection, vindication >1647. 
Propugnator (prJo-p^gn^itax). 1450. [ad. 
L propugnatorem j set PROPUGN.] A defen- 
der. champion. 

Propulsion (prJpHJan). i6ri. [a. F. f f. 
L propellere to Propel.] fi, The action of 
driving forth or away; expulsion, repulsion 
-1756. a. The action of driving or pushing 
forward or onward ; the condition of being im- 
pelled onward ; propulsive force or effort 1799. 
b. fig. Impelling influence, impulse x8oo. 

a. b. I set to, with an unconquerable p. to write, 
with a lamentable want of what to write Lamb. 
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Propulsive (pnfpr'Hiv), a. 1758. [f. L. 

propuls -, propellere to Propel + -IVE.] Hav- 
ing the quality of propelling, or the tendency 
to propel ; that drives forward or onward. 

The p. movement of the foot in walking 1874. So 
Propu'lsory a, rare. 

Propyl (pr<7u*pii). 1859. [fi Prop(ionic 
+ -yl; so called as being the radical of pro- 
pionic acid.] Chem . The hypothetical alcohol 
radical of the tricarbon series, C,H 7 ; also 
called trityl . Chiefly attrib. «* Propylic. 
i] Propylseum (pypilrftxi). PI. -sea. 1706. 
[L. , ad. Gr. vpoirv\cuov f sb. use of neut. adj. 
'before the gate’, f. 1 rp 6 Pro- a + irtJAi;.] 
The entrance to a temple or other sacred en- 
closure ; spec, the entrance to the Acropolis at 
Athens. Hence, A gateway, porch, or vesti- 
bule. b. fig. An introduction ; pi. prolego- 
mena 1737. 

Propylene (pr^'nii/V). 185a [f. Propyi. 
+ -kne. 1 Chem. Tne olefine of the tricarbon 
or propyl series, C a H e , a colourless gas. 
Propylic (praprlik), a. 1850. [C as prec. 
+ -IC. j Chem. Of or belonging to propyl, con- 
taining propyl. 

Propylite (pip’pitait). 1867. [fi Gr. vp 6 - 
rrv\ov (see next) + -ITE 1 . So named as opening 
the Tertiary volcanic epoch. J A volcanic rock 
occurring in and considered to be characteristic 
of various silver-mining regions. 

|| Propylon (prp’pil^n). 1831. [L., a. Gr. 

vp 6 nv\ar t f. irp 6 PRO- 3 + vv\rj gate.] ■= PRO- 
PYLiEUM. Also transf. 

Pro-rate (prd^rci’t). v * Chiefly U.S. 1864 
[fi pro rata (Pro 1 5). J trans. To divide or 
assess pro rata ; to distribute proportionally, 
b. intr. To make arrangement or agreement 
on a basis of proportional distribution 1867. 
Prore (pr5»j). Now poet, and rare • 1489. 
[a. obs. F. prore , ad. L. prora PROW j 3.] The 
pro\y of a ship or boat. b. poet. A ship 1645. 
Pro-rector (prJu:,re-ktaj). 161& [f. Pro- 1 
+ Rector ; also mod. L.] The deputy or sub- 
stitute of a rector in a university, college, etc. ; 
a vice-rector. Now chiefly in German use. 
Hence Prore’ctorate, the office of a pro-rector. 
t|J Pro*-rex. 1586. [f. L. pro Pro- 1 + rex.] 
A deputy king, a viceroy -1679. 

Prorogate (prou'rtgeit), v. Chiefly Sc . : 
now only Sc. Law. late ME. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. prorogate; see Prorogue.] Ti. trans. ^ 
Prorogue i. -1693. a. - Prorogue 2, 3. 
1569. 3* an< l Civil Law . To extend (the 

jurisdiction of a judge or court) to a cause in 
which it would otherwise be incompetent 1601. 
Prorogation (prfluitfg^i-pn, prpro-). [Late 
ME. a. OF. prorogacion , f. (ult.) L. prorogare 
to Prorogue.] z. The action of lengthening 
in duration; extension of time; further con- 
tinuance. Now rare or Obs. exc. in Sc. Law. 
a. The action of proroguing an assembly, esp 
Parliament 1472. b. transf The time during 
which Parliament stands prorogued 15^8. 8- 

Sc. Law. The extension of the jurisdiction of a 
judge or court to causes which do not properly 
come within it 1838. 

Prorogue (pmrda-g), v. [Late ME. pro- 
roge, a. F. proroger, ad. L. prorogare, lit. to ask 
publicly, f. pro Pro- 1 + rogare to ask.] x. 
trans. To prolong, extend (in time or dura- 
tion); to continue, protract. {Obs. exc. as a 
Latmism.) ta. To defer, postpone -1716. 
3. To discontinue the meetings of (a legis- 
lative or other assembly) for a time without 
dissolving it; to dismiss by authority until the 
next session. Orig. and chiefly in ref. to the 
British Parliament X455. b. intr \ in pass. 
sense : To be prorogued ; to discontinue meet- 
ing until the next session 164a. 

s. The Kinges journey into Scotland must be pro- 
rogued untill another yeare 163a. 3. b. No oppor- 

tunity was afforded, .of discussing the question before 
Parliament prorogued 1896. 

Prosaic (pr^zr-ik), a. 1656. [ad. med.L. 
prosaic us, fi prosa PROSE ; see -IC«] x. Of, 
pertaining to, or written in prose; (of an 
author) writing in prose. Now rare or Obs. 
a. Having the character, style, or diction of 
prose as opp. to poetry ; lacking poetic beauty, 
feeling, or imagination ; plain, matter-of-fact 
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1746. Hence b. transf. Unpoetic, unroman- 
tic ; commonplace, dull, tame Z813. 

a. The verses were easy and. .p. enough to be intel- 
ligible to the meanest capacity X795. b. Marriage 
settlements are very p. things 1877. So Prosa'lcal 
<*., -Iy adv., -neaa. Prosaricism * next. 
Prosaism (prJki-z*,i*’m). 1787. [ad. F. 

{ rosaisme , f. L. prosa Prose ; see -ism.] x. 
Mosaic character or style. a. (with pi.) A 
prosaic expression 18x7. So Pro'saist, one 
who writes in prose ; a prosaic person. 

II Proscenium (pwsf-ntfm). PI. -a. 1606. 
[a. L, ad. Gr. vpoo/cfivtov, fi 1 rp 6 Pro- a + 
(TKrjvfj Scene.] x. a. In the ancient theatre. 
The space between the * scene ’ or background 
and the orchestra, on which the action took 
place ; the stage. b. In the modem theatre. 
The space between the curtain or drop-scene 
and the orchestra 1807. a. transf. and fig. The 
front, the foreground 1648. 
attrib. as p. arch , box, etc. 

)l ProschoUum, -ion (proskfr'liifai, -i/m). 
1676. [med.L. proscholium , f. Gr. irp 6 Pro- 3 
+ L. schola, ad. Gr. trx°^V school.] The 
' vaulted walk ' fronting the eastern end of the 
Divinity School at Oxford. 

Proscribe (prlskrarb), v . 1560. [ad. L. 
proscribere to write in front of, f. p>o Pro- 1 ■+■ 
scribere.] t. To write up or publish the name 
of (a person) as condemned 10 death and con- 
fiscation of property ; to put out of the protec- 
tion of the law, to outlaw ; to banish, exile, 
a. To denounce (a thing) as useless or danger- 
ous; to interdict; to proclaim (a district or 
practice) 162a. 

x Ro. Vere, Enrle of Oxford, was.. banished the 
realme and proscribed Spenser. a. Before their 
religion was proscribed and their country confiscated 
i8so. Hence Proscri*ber. 

Prescript, a. and sb. 1576. [ad. L. fro- 
script vs, proscribere .] +A. adj. (pr^skrrpt). 

Proscribed -1628. B. sb. (prdu- s kript). One 
who is proscribed 1576. 

Proscription (pr^skri-pfan). late ME. 
[ ad. L. proscriptionem.] 1. The action of pro- 
scribing ; the condition or fact of being pro- 
scribed ; decree of condemnation to death or 
banishment ; outlawry. a. Denunciation, in- 
terdiction, prohibition by authority ; exclusion 
or rejection by public order 1659. 

x. This cuntry . . was very well auicied by a p. of the 
O'Connors made by the crle of Kildare xboo. 

proscriptive (pr^skrrptiv), a. 1757. [f. 

L. pioscript-, proscribere + -IVE.] Character- 
ized by proscribing ; tending to proscribe ; of 
the nature or character of proscription. Hence 
Proacrl-ptive-lv adv., -ness. 

Prose (prJuz), sb. ME. [a. F. prose, ad.L. 
prosa [ora tto), Ut. straightforward discourse, 
sb. use of fem. of prosus, for earlier prorsus.] 
x. The ordinary form of written or spoken lan- 
guage, without metrical structure; esp. as a 
division of literature. Opp. to podty , verse, 
rime, or metre. b. with a and pi. A piece of 
prose ; a prose exercise. Now only in school 
or college use. 1589. a. Eccl. A niece of 
rhythmical prose or rimed accentual verse, 
sung or said between the epistle and gospel at 
certain masses; also called a sequence 1449. 
3 .fig. Plain, simple, mattcr-of-fact, (and hence) 
dull or commonplace expression, quality, 
spirit, etc. 1361. 4. a. A prosy discourse or 

piece of writing 1688. b. Old colloq. Familiar 
talk, chat; a talk 1805. 5. attrib. (often 

hyphened), a. Consisting of, composed or 
written in prose 1711. b. Composing or writ- 
ing in prose 1668. c .fig. m Prosaic 2. 18x8. 

x. Things unattempted yet in P. or Rhime Milt. 
The definition of good p. Is — proper words in their 
proper places Coleridge. b. When my tutor fond 
suppose* 1 am writing Latin prone* 1001. 3, A broad 
embodiment of the p. and commonplace of her class 
1900. 4. b. Long p. with the Duke ol Portland till 

one in the morning 1807. . 5. a. Bunyan..is the 

Ulysses of his own prose-epic 1875. b. Poets and 
prote-autboni in every kind Shafts* b. 

Comb.: p.-poem, a p. work havi ng th e style ox 
character of a poem t ( so -poet, -poetry ; -writer* 
an author who writes in pt 

Prose (prJuz), v. late ME. [fi prec.] X. 
trans. To express in prose; to translate or 
turn into prose, b. intr. To compose or write 
prose x8oe. a. To talk or write prosily; old 
colloq. ana dial, to chat, gossip 1797. 

se (man), a (pass), an (bird), v (cat), f (Fr. chdf). 9 (ev#r). si (/, eye'). 9 (Er. eau d* vie), i (srt). i (Psych*). 9 (what). 
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1. A 1 scbal pasayn J»at men p. or ryme Chauckb. 
b. I've rhymed. I've prosed . . In nhoi t done everything 
18 14, m. Eternally prosing about the weather 1879. 

Prosector (pxpse'ktax). 1857. (.a. late L. f 
f. L. prosecare to cut up.] One whose business 
is to dissect dead bodies in preparation for 
anatomical research or demonstration, as 
assistant to a lecturer on anatomy, or the like. 
Prosecute (prfsfkiot), v. late ME. [f.L. 
prosecut - f prosequi , f. pro PRO- 1 + sequi to fol- 
low, ] z. irons. To follow up, pursue (some 
action, undertaking, etc.) with a view to com- 
pleting it. a. To carry out, perform ; to en- 
gage in, practise, exercise, follow 1576. 3. To 

follow out in detail ; to go into the particulars 
of, investigate; to deal with in greater detail 
1538. +4. ■* Pursue -1697. 5. Law. a. To 

institute legal proceedings against (a person) 
for some offence ; to arraign before a court of 
justice for some crime or wrong. Also with 
the crime or offence as obj. 1579. b. intr. or 
absol.'Yo institute or carry on a prosecution, to 
be prosecutor x6n. *f*6. To follow (fig.) with 
honour, regard, execration, or other feeling or 
its expression -174*. +7. To persecute -1704. 

s. Determined to p. their intended tour 1754. 3. 

I do not further p. this subject 1873. 4. We. .prose- 

cuted them home to Warrington Town Cromwxlu 
&. a. Trespassers will be prosecuted {mod.) Phr. To 
p. an action, a claim, f the law. Hence Pro’Se* 
cutable a. that may be prosecuted. 

Prosecution (prpa/kU#*Jan). 1567. [a. OF., 
or ad. late L. prosecut ionem, f. prosequi to 
Prosecute.] The action of prosecuting. 1. 
The following up, continuing, or carrying out of 
any action, scheme, or purpose, with a view to 
its accomplishment or attainment, a. The 
carrying on, exercise, performance, or plying 
of a pursuit, occupation, etc. 1631. -fa- The 
action of pursuing ; a literal pursuit, chase, or 
hunting -1649. 4. Law. a. A proceeding by 

way either of indictment or of information in 
the criminal courts, in order to put an offender 
on his trial ; the exhibition of a criminal charge 
against a person before a court of justice. b. 
gen. The institution and carrying on of legal 
proceedings against a person, c. Loosely: 
The party by whom criminal proceedings are 
instituted and carried on. Also attrib. 1631. 

1. Nothing was to be gained by the further p. of the 
war 1884. 3. fig. Ant. tf- Cl. IV. xiv. 65. 4. Director 

of public prosecutions , an English law officer, ap- 
jrointed in 1879, to institute and conduct criminal 
proceedings in the public interest. 

Prosecutor (prp*Bfki«taj). 1599. [a. med. 
L., f. prosequi.] x. One who follows up or 
carries out any action, project, or business, a. 
One who institutes and carries on proceedings 
in a court of law, esp. in a criminal court 1670. 

a. Public a law officer appointed to conduct 
criminal prosecutions on behalf of the crown or state 
or in the public interest | spec, in Scotland, the Pro- 
curator fiscal iu each count} , etc. So Prosecirtrix, 
pl -trices, a female p. 

Proseity (pn?,sJ*iti). 1899. [f. L. pro se for 
oneself + -ITY.] Melaph. The quality or con- 
dition of existing for itself, or of having itself 
for its own end. 

Proselyte (prp-s/loit), sb. late ME- [ad. 
late L. proselytus, a. Gr. npocrrfkvTos one who 
has come to a place, prop. adj. f. irpoorjKvtb-, 
irpooipx*a$<u.] 1. One who has come over 
from one opinion, belief, creed, or party to 
another ; a convert. a. spec , A Gentile con- 
vert to the Jewish faith, late ME. 

1. Wint. T. v. 1 . xo8. a. JewN, and proselitts, men 
of Crete and Arabyc Wyci.if Acts Ik to. Hence 
Pro*selyte v. trans. to make a p* of; to proec- 
lytiza Also absoL 

Proselytism (prp*s/hit-, -litiz’m). 1660. 
[In sense x, f. prec. + -ism ; in a f. Prosely- 
tize.] i. The fad of becoming or being a 

{ >roselyte; the state or condition of a prose- 
yte. a. The practice of proselytizing 1763. 
Proselytize (pip'sAitaiz), v. 1679. [f. Pro- 
selyte sb. 4- -ize.] ci, intr To make prose- 
lytes. a. trans. To make a proselyte of 1796. 

a One of these whom they endeavour to p. Bum. 
Hence Pro*sclytixor. 

Prosemixiary (prise'inin&ri). 1774, [f. 

Pro- * + Seminary sb.] A preparatory semi- 
nary or school 

|| Prosencephalon (prps,ense*ffc^m). P/.-a. 

2846. [mod.U, f. Gr. vp 6 s + lyic*<pa\or En- 


cephalon.] Anat . The anterior part of the 
brain, consisting of the cerebral hemispheres 
and other structures ; the fore-brain. Hence 
Prosenceph&’lic a. pertaining to or connected 
with the p. 

Prosenchyma (pips.e-rjkimS). 1832. [mod. 
f. Gr. irp 6 s to, toward 4- fyxv/ia infusion, 
after Parenchyma.] Bat. Tissue consisting 
of elongated cells closely packed with their 
ends interpenetrating, and often with the 
terminal partitions obliterated so as to form 
ducts or vessels. Also attrib. Hence Proa* 
enchy*matous a. belonging to, consisting of, 
or having the nature of p. 

Proser (pn?u*zoj). 1627. [f. Prose v . 4* 

-er 1 .] x. A writer of prose. 9. One who 
proses; one who talks or writes in a prosy, 
dull, or tiresome way 1769. 

Prosily (prftt’zili), adv. 1849. [£ Prosy 

a. + -LV 2 .] In a prosy manner. 

Prosiness (pr^u-zinos). 1814. [f. Prosy a. 

4- -NEhS. J Prosy or prosaic quality ; common- 
placeness ; tediousness of writing or speech. 

Prosobranch (pr^braegk), (a.) 1851. 

[ad. mod.L. Prosobranchia, neuL pl., f. Gr. 

7 rpoffoj forwards + 0 p 6 yx ta gills. J Zool. A pro- 
sobranchiate gastropod. B. adj. — next. 
Prosobranchiate (-braeijkirt), a. (si.) 

1877. [f* mod.L. Prosobranchiata ™ Proso- 

branchia ; see prec. and -ATE 9 .] Zool. Hav- 
ing the gills in front of the heart, as some 
aquatic gastropod molluscs. B. sb. = prec. 

Prosodiacal (pr^dai'dkal), a. 1774. [f. 
late L. prosodiacus ( * Gr. npooipbicucds) + -AL.] 
= Prosodic. Hence Prosodl'acaliy adv. 
Prosodial (prosJu'dial), a. 1775. [f- I- 
prosodia Prosody 4- -al.] ■= Prosodic. 
Prosodiau (pn;s<7u*dian), sb. and a. 1623. 
[f. L. prosodia , Gr. irpocrcptia +-AN,] A. sb =- 
Prosodist. B. adj. -a next 1817. 

Prosodic (praydik), a. 1774. [f. L. pro- 
sodia Prosody 4- -ic.] Of, pertuning or relat- 
ing to prosody. So Proso'dlcal a., -ly adv. 
Prosodist (pqrsAiist). 1779. [f- as prec. 

4 - -1st.] One skilled or learned in prosody. 
Prosody (pip a s 4 di). 1450. [ad. L .prosodia 
the accent of a syllable, a. Gr. vpooybia, f. v pus 
to + song, Ode.] x. The science of versi- 
fication; that part of the study of language 
which deals with the forms of metrical com- 
position ; formerly reckoned as a part of gram- 
mar, and including also phonology or phonetics, 
esp. in relation to versification. Also, a treatise 
on this. 9 . Correct pronunciation of words ; 
observance of the laws of prosody (rare) 1616. 

|| Prosopalgia (pr^poe-ld^ i 4 ), 1831. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. irpdowvov a face (fi vp6* to 4- &\p, 
u nr- eye, face) + dKyos pain.] Path. Facial 
neuralgia; face-ache. 

fproso'pole psy. 1646. [ad. Gr. lrpooas- 
iroArjif/ia, f. vpoa<uiro\ifnrr]f t f. vpbotuiroy 4 - 
KafiH&vuv.] Acceptance or ' Reception* of 
the person of any one (see Acception a) ; re- 
spect of persons ; partiality -1849. 

|| Prosopopoeia (prps^ptfppift). 1561. [L.,a. 
Gr. lrpooamoitoua , f. upbaosirov face, person 4 - 
votefv to make.] x. Rhet. A figure by which 
an imaginary or absent person is represented 
as speaking or acting; the introduction of a 
pretended speaker. 9. Rhet . - Personifica- 
tion x. 1578. b. transf An impersonation, 
embodiment of some quality or abstraction 
1826. Hence Prosopopm'ic, -al adjs. 
Prospect (pip'spekt), sb. late ME. [ad. L. 
prospectus view, f. prospicere , £ pro Pro- 1 4 - 
speeere to look.] L ti. The action or fact of 
looking forth or out ; the condition of facing in 
a specified direction ; outlook, aspect, exposure 
-1845. "tb. A place which affords an open 
view ; a look-out -1885. 9. An extensive sight 

or view ; the view of the landscape from any 
position 1538. 3. That which is seen from any 
point of view ; a spectacle, a scene ; the visible 
landscape 1633. +4. The appearance presented 
by anything ; aspect (rare) -X7X4. t 5 - A pic- 

ture, a sketch of a scene or the like -177*. 

1. [Armenia] hath a p. to the Caspian zee Holland. 

b. Him God beholHing from his p. hiph,..Thus.. 
spake Milt. a. Phr. t In {within) or into p., in or 


into sight or views within view. 3 A goodly p...of 
bills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires 
T homson. 4. Otk. 111. iii. 398. 5. I went to Putney 

. . to take prospects in crayon Evelyn. 

H. +1. A mental view or survey; also, a 
description -1764. 9. A scene presented to the 

mental vision, esp. of something future 1641. 
3. A mental looking forward 1605. b. esp. 
Expectation, or reason to look for something to 
come ; that which one has to look forward to. 
Often pl. 1665. c * A possible or likely purchaser, 
subscriber, or customer 1993. 

*. The Traveller j or, a P. of Society Goldsm. a 
The surmounting of one difficulty is wont still to gfva 
us the p. of another 1679. 3. Macb. 1. iii. 74. b. Seeing 
no p. of fine weather, I descended to Saas x&6->. Phr. 
In p., expected, or to be expected. 

III. Alining . a. A spot giving prospects of 
the presence of a mineral deposit 1839. b. A 
sample of ore or 'dirt* for testing; also, the 
resulting yield of ore 1879. 

Comb . p. -glass, a 'prospective glass', telescope, 
field glass. Hence Pro'spectless a. having no p. 
or outlook f without prospects for the future. 

Prospect (pr^spe'kt, pip-spelt), v. 1555. 
[In branch I, ad. L. pr aspect are, frequent, of 
prospicere (see prec.) ; in II, a new formation 
from Prospect sb. IIL] tL x. intr. To look 
forth or out ; to face ; to afford a prospect in 
some direction -1613. 9. trans. To look out 

upon or towards ; to look at, view -1698. IL 
Mining , etc. Orig. U.S, I. intr. To explore 
a region for gold or other minerals 1848. b. 
fig. To search about for something 1867. 9 . 

trans. a. To explore (a region) for gold, etc. 
b. To work (a mine or lode) experimentally so 
as to test its richness. 1858. c .fig. To survey 
as to prospects 1864. 3. intr. Of a mine, reef, 

or ore : To give (good or bad) indications of 
future returns ; to ' promise * (well or ill). Also, 
to prove (rich or poor) on actual trial. 1868. 

1. I've sent my mate to p. for a new claim 1883. 
a. A shaft is being sunk to p. the ground Raymond. 
3. Some of it prospects fully 30 ounces to the ton 1807. 

Prospecting, vbl. sb. 1677. [-ing L] The 
action of Prospect v. 

attrib. , as p. dull, shaft, work ; p. claim, the first 
claim, marked out by the discoverer of the deposit. 

Prospection (pr^spe-kjan). Now rare. 
1668. [f. L. prospicere ; see Prospect sb.] 

The action of looking forward; anticipation; 
regard to the future ; foresight. 

Prospective (pr£,spe*ktiv), a. and sb. 1588. 
[As adj. ad. obs. F. prospectif, f. L. prospect-, 
prospicere ; see Prospect sb. and -ive. As 
sb. a. obs. F. prospective ; but in senses 1 and 
2 short for p. glass.] A. adj. 1. Characterized 
by looking forward into the future 1590. 

Used or suitable for viewing at a distance (lit. 
and fig.) -1652. +3. Fitted to afford a fine 

prospect -1817 4. That looks or has regard 

to the future; operative with regard to the 
future 1800. 5. That looks forward or is looked 

forward to ; that is in prospect ; future 1829. 

4. T he language. . is entirely p. and not retrospective 
1684. 5. All the pupils above fourteen knew of some 
p. bridegroom C. Bronte, 

B. sb. fx. *=* next 1. -1626. +9. =» next a, 

-1727. 9. The action of looking out (lit. or fig.). 
Now rare . X590. t4- A scene, a view -1745. 

fg. The art 01 drawing in perspective ; also, 
a perspective view -1684. 

3 ./»/., in view 1 in prospect or anticipation. Hence 
Prospe*ctive-ly adv., .ness. 
tProspe-ctive glass. 1584. z. A magic 
crystal, in which it was supposed that distant 
or future events could be seen -1628. a. A 
spy-glass, field-glass, telescope. Also pL 
spectacles, binocular glasses. *-1738. 
Prospector (pr£spe*ktai, pr^rspektaj). 
1837. (a. late L., £ prospicere; see Prospect 
sb. J One who prospects; esp. one who ex- 
plores a region for gold or the like 
Prospectus (pr*pe*kt#s). Pl -uses. 1777. 
la. L.] A description or account of the chief 
features of a forthcoming work or proposed 
enterprise, circulated for tne purpose of obtain*? 
ing support. 

The plaintiff applied for shares in this company on 
the faith of the p. 1890, * 

Prosper (pr^spai), v. 146a [a, F. pros- 
pdrer, ad, L. prosperart to cause (a thing) to 
succeed, also abtol., £ prosper , prosperut.j u 
intr. To be prosperous, fortunate, or success- 


ft (Ger. Kbln). 4(Fr.p *m\ II (Ger. Miller). * (Fr. d«ne). ft (owl), i (e*) (tWre). / (*) (mki). f (Fr. £o*re). 9 (fir, fern, earth). 
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fill ; to thrive, succeed, do well, a* tram . To 
cause to flourish ; to be propitious to 1530. 

s. What Boeaer be doth, it »hal proepere Covsa- 
dals Ps. L 3. Why wicked men have often prospered 
in this world Hobbs*. Where auch Plants crow and 
p. 168a. a. O proepere thou oure honay worke 
Cover dale Ps. tarxix (® xc of A.V.) 17 . If Heaven 
prospered them, they might aaiae a Spanish ship 1855. 

Prosperity (pjjpspe-rlti). [ME. a. F. pros- 
ptriU , ad. L. prosperitas. -1 totem, L prosper 
Prosperms ; Bee -iTir.j The condition of being 
prosperous ; good-fortune, success, well-being. 
Ik pL Instances of prosperity, prosperous cir- 
cumstances ME. 

P. is not apt to receive good lessons, nor always to 
give them Buskb. b. The vitious and bad triumph 
with so great prosperities 1598. 

Prosperous (prepares), a. 1445. [a- obs. 
F. prosperous, r. L. prosper \ see -OUS.] 1. 
Having continued success or good fortune; 
flourishing 147a. 9. Promoting or conducing 

to success ; favourable, propitious 14)5. 

s. The Churches Prayers made him so p. Shake. 
The causes which make one nation more rich and p. 
than another 7878. a. We sayled euer with p. wynde 
1555. Hence Pro*sperou 84 j adv., -ness. 
Prosphysis (pr/rgfisis), a. 1693. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. wp 6 ir<pv<fis t t 1 rp 6 s to + growth.] 
Path . An adhesion ; morbid adhesion of parts. 
Prostate (prj>*8t*it), sb. (a.) 1646b [ad. 

med.L prostata , ad. Gr. npoardrijs one who 
stands before, f. wpoXardya *.] Anal A large 
gland, or each of a number of small glands, 
accessory to the male generative organs, sur- 
rounding the neck of the bladder and the com- 
mencement of the urethra, in man and other 
Mammalia. 1>. attrib. or adj., esp. in p. gland 
1754. Hence Proata*tic a. pertaining to, pro- 
duced by, or connected with the p. ; prostatic 
body , gland, the p. || ProatatPtia, inflamma- 
tion of the p. 

|| Prosternum (pre^tSunffm). i8a6. [mod. 
L., f. Pro- * a + Sternum.] Entom . The ster- 
nal, ventral, or under segment of the prothorax 
of an insect. 

IpProstheca (prpt,J>rk&). 1826. fmod.L., 
ad. Gr. rpoaOijKrj, f. wpoanBtyat to put to, 
add.] Entom. A process on the mandibles in 
certain coleopterous insects. 

|| Prosthesis (prp*sjrfsis). 1553. [L., a. Gr. 
npStrOcais, L wpotmOivcu.] 1. Gram . The 
addition of a letter or syllable at the beginning 
of a word. a. Surg. That part of surgery 
which consists in supplying deficiencies, as by 
artificial limbs, teeth, etc. 1706. 

Prosthetic (pipsj»e-tik), a. 1837. [ad. mod. 
L *prostketicus, ad. Gr, npoerOert/cbs of the 
nature of addition, C vp&cBeros added, vbl. 
adj. of rpoariBlvai ; see prec. and -ZC.] 1. 

Gram . Pertaining to, or of the nature of pros- 
thesis; prefixed, as a letter or syllable, a. 
Surg. Pertaining to or of the nature of pros- 
thesis 190a. 

Prostitute (pip-stitUrt), ppl. a. and sb. 
1563. [ad. L. pros ti tut us, pa. ppla. of prosti - 
tuere, f. pro Pro- 1 + statuere to cause to stand, 
place.] A. adj. x. Offered or exposed to lust 
(as a woman), prostituted; also, licentious. 
(Sometimes const, as pa. pple.) Now rare or 
Obs 157a, a. Jig. Debased or debasing; aban- 
doned ; corrupt. Now rare. 1563. +3. Given 

over, devoted ; exposed, subjected (to some- 
thing, usu. evil) -1708. 

1. Made bold by want, and p. for bread Prior, a 
No courtier, even the most pi, could go farther than 
the parliament itself 1734. 

B. sb. x. A woman who is devoted, or (usu.) 
offers her body to indiscriminate sexual inter- 
course, esp. for hire ; a common harlot 16x3. 
a. A person given over to infamous practices ; 
an abandoned person ; esp. a base hireling, a 
corrupt and venal politician. Now rare. 1647. 

1. Your friendship as common ss a prostitute’s fa- 
vours Golosh* a. He [Lord Brougham] is a note* 
tious p., and is setting himself up to sale 1804. 

Prostitute (prp-stitiwt), v. 1530. [£. L. 
prosti tut-, prostituere ; see pfec.l x. trams . To 
offer (oneself, or another) to unlawful, esp. in- 
discriminate, sexual intercourse, usu. for hire ; 
to devote or expose to lewdness. (Chiefly refi. 
of a woman.) b. To seduce, debauch (a 
woman), rare. 1658. a. fig. To surrender or 


put to an unworthy or infamous use ; to sell for 
base gain or hire 1593. » 

s. Leu. xix. 99. He recovered his liberty by prosti- 
tuting the honour of his wife Giseoiti. s. Justice was 

g restituted in the ordinary couits to the royal will 
Irekn. So Fro’Stitutor, one who prostitutes (usu. 

“^rOBtitution (prpstitijvjan). 1553. [ad. 
late L . pros tit utionem, i. prostituere to PROSTI- 
TUTE.] 1. Of women: The offering of the 
body to indiscriminate lewdness for hire (esp. 
as a practice or institution) ; whoredom, har- 
lotry. a. fig Devotion to an unworthy use ; 
degradation, debasement, corruption 1647. 

x. P. seems never to have b ee n recognised nt Rome 
as a legal institution 1878. a. The p. of their talents 
togratify . . personal animosities 1874. 

Prostrate (prp*strA, -s»t), a. late ME. [ad. 
L. prostratus , pa. pple. of prostemere .] x. In 
strict use. Lying with the face to the ground in 
token of submission or humility; more loosely, 
Lying at full length (on the ground or other 
surface). b. Of things usu. erect, as trees, 
pillars, etc. : Levelled with the ground, over- 
thrown X677. a. fig. I^aid low in mind or 
spirit ; submissive ; overcome, powerless 159Z. 
b. In a state of physical exhaustion or complete 
weakness ; unable to rise or exert oneself 1871. 
3. Bot . In its habit of growth, lying flat upon 
the ground ; procumbent 1776. b. Closely 
appressed to the surface; lying flat: as, p. 
hairs or setae. 

1. Whiles we on grassie bed did lie p. 1649. b. 
The mournful waste Of p. altars Wokosw. a. The 
violent reaction which had laid the Whig party p. 
Macaulay. Hence Fro*strately adv. 

Prostrate (prp-strUt), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
prostrated, late ME. [f. L. ppl. stem pro- 
strate \ see prec.] fi. intr. To become pros- 
trate; » sense 3. -1753. 9 . trams. To lay flat 

on the ground, etc. ; to throw down, level with 
the ground, overthrow (something erect) X483 
3. refi. To cast oneself down prostrate ; to bow 
to the ground in reverence or submission 1530. 
4. trams . fig. To lay low, overcome ; to make 
submissive or helpless 156a. b. To reduce to 
extreme physical weakness 1 said of disease, 
fatigue, and the like 1899. 

a A storms, that all things doth p. Spsnseb. 3. 
Sethos, upon entring, prostrated himself at his feet 
1739. 4. You are to p. yout reason to divine revela- 

tion Kkm. b. Ha appeared exceedingly low and 
prostrated 1643. 

Prostration (pipstr^'Jan). 1536. [a. F., 

or ad. late L. prostrationem , f. prostemere ■,] 1. 
The action of prostrating oneself or one's body, 
esp. as a sign of humility, adoration, or servi- 
lity ; the condition of being prostrated, or lying 
prostrate. a. fig, Veneration ; abject sub- 
mission, adulation; humiliation, abasement 
1646, 3 .fig. Debasement of any exalted prin- 
ciple or faculty 1647. 4. Extreme physical 

weakness or exhaustion; also extreme dejec- 
tion X65X. 5. The reduction of a country, 

party, or organization to a prostrate or power- 
less condition 1844. 

s. The comely prostrations of the body. . hi time of 
Divine Service 1645. The p. of the intellect 1893. 
4. Nervous pu 1887. 5. The p. of Greece undei the 

Turkish yoke 1844. 

Prostrative (prp-str/tiv), a. rare. 1817. 
[f. L. ppL stem prostrat- + -ive.J a. Having 
the quality or faculty of prostrating. b. Cha- 
racterized by prostration or abjectness. 
Prostyle (prfr *sUil), sb. and a. 1696. [ad. 
L. prostylos adj. having pillars in front, also 
sb.; see Pro-* and Style i£.] Ane. Arch. A. 
sb. A portico in front of a Greek temple, of 
which the columns stood in front of the bnild- 
ng 1697 B. adj. Having a prostyle 1696. 
Prosy (pr^u-zi), a. x8ax. [f. Prose sb. + 
-V 1 .] 1. Resembling, or having the character 

of, prose. Sometimes — Prosaic a ; common- 
place and tedious | dull and wearisome, a. 
Of persons : Given to talking or writing in a 
commonplace, dull, or tedious way 1838. 
Proeyllogtem (priisrlddsiz'm). 1584. [ad. 
med.L. protyllogismus , ad. Gr. wpoovkkoyia- 
p 6 s; see Pro-* and Syllogism.] Logic , A 
syllogism of which the conclusion forms the 
major or minor premiss of another syllogism. 
Protagon (pr^nigpn). 1869. [a. G., f. 
Gr. wpSnot first 4 - &yoy, neub pres. pple. of 
dTfir to lead.] Physiol. Chem , A highly com- I 


plex crystalline substance, containing nitrogen 
and phosphorus, found In brain and nerve 
tissue. 

Protagonist (pxdtsegfcnist). 1671. [ad. 
Gr. npcoraycoyiarnSf L vjhotos first + dycoviar^s 
combatant, actor.] 1. The chief personage in 
& drama ; the principal character in the plot of 
a story, etc. a. A Leading personage in any 
contest ; a champion of any cause 2839. 

x. Tls charg'd upon nte that I make debauch'd 
Persona, .my protagonists, or the chief persons of the 
drama Drvdkn. 

Protamine (pr£«‘t&main). 1895. [f. Gr; 
rparro- PROTO- 3 C + AMINE.] Physiol. Chem, 
One of the simple proteins, a basic organic 
substance C ia H s2 N 9 0|. 

Protandrous (protsendras), a. 1875. [f. 

PROT(O)- + -ANUROUS.] Bot. * PROTER AN- 
UROUS. So Protamdric a. 

H Protasis (protasis). 16x6. [LateL., a. Gr. 
irpuraots a stretching forward, etc., f- *pb 
Pro- ® f rdais, L rtivtsy to stretch.] x. That 
which is put forward ; a proposition, a maxim 
(rare) 1656. a. In the ancient drama. The 
first part of a play, in which the characters are 
introduced, as opp. to the epitasis and cata- 
strophe 1616. 8. Gram . ahd Phet. The first or 

introductory Clause in a sentence, esp. in a 
conditional sentence ; opp. to the apodosis 1638. 

Protatic (prilmTik), a. 1668. Jad. late L. 
protaticus, a. Gr. vporarutbs, f- npuraais Pro- 
tasis.] Of or pertaining to the or a protasis ; 
in p. character , person , appearing only in the 
piotasis (sense 2). 

H Protea (prtf»*t»&). 1753. [mod.L., generic 
name (Linn.), f. Proteus, in allusion to the 
great variety of the species.] Bot. A large 
genus of shrubs or small trees, tvpe of the Pro- 
teacese , chiefly natives of S. Africa, bearing 
large cone-like heads of flowers; also, a plant 
of this genus. 

Proteaceoua (prJut*,ii-J^s), a. 1835. [£. 

mod.L. Proteacei r, t prec. ; see -ackous.] Of 
or pertaining to the Pro teacese, a natural order 
of trees, shrubs, or (rarely) perennial herbs, 
mainly S. African and Australian, typified by 
the genus Protea. 

Protean (prJ**t/,&n), a. 1598. [f. Proteus 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to Proteus ; like that 
of Proteus ; hence, variable in form ; character- 
ized by variability or variation changing, vary- 
ing. b. spec. Zool. Varying in shape; of or 
pertaining to the proteus-animalcule ; amoe- 
boid, proteiform 180a. lienee Pro*teanly 
adv. rare , with variation of form. 

Protect (pr^te kt), v. 1526. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. protege re , 1 . pro Pro- 1 + tegere to cover.] 
x. trams. To defend or guard from injury or 
danger; to sliield ; to keep safe, take care of; 
>0 extend patronage to. b. To act as official 
or legal piuie^tor or gutudian of ShAKS. a. 
Pol. Econ . To assist or guard (a home in- 
dustry) against the competition of foreign pro- 
ductions by means of imposts on the latter 
1827. 8« Comm To provide funds to meet (a 

draft or bill of exchange) 1884. 4. ft. To fur- 

nish (spec, war-ships) with a protective covering 
1839. b. To provide [machinery, etc.) with 
appliances to prevent injury from it 1900. 

s. To every man remaineth.ahe right of protecting 
himnelfe Hobbbs. Top. the eyes from. .excessive 
Iuht 1879. b. 2 Hen. V[ % 11, iii. 09. a. Their indus- 
tries were protected and ours were not 1885. Hence 
Proto'ctlngly adv. 

Protectee (pr^tektr). x6oa. [f. Protect 
v. + -EE.] One who is under protection ; spec. 
in i6-X7th c., an Irishman who had accepted 
the protection of the English government. 
Protection (pr<ftc*k/9n). [Late ME. a. 
F., ad late L. protectionem , f. protegertJ] x. 
The action of protecting; the fact or con- 
dition of being protected ; defence from harm, 
danger, or evil; patronage, tutelage. b. 
euphem. The keeping of a mistress in a separate 
establishment 1677. a. A thing or person that 
protects, late ME. a* A writing that protects 
or secures from molestation ; a safe-conduct, 
passport, pass. In U. S. a certificate of Ameri- 
can citizenship issued by the customs authori- 
ties to seamen. 1450. 4. Pol Been. The 

theory or system of protecting home Industries 


m (man), a (pass), au (lewd)* v (art), g (Fr. chef). 0 (evsr). si (/, eye). $ (Ft. emu da vie), i (sst)* , i (Psych#). 9 (what), f (git). 
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against foreign competition by imposing duties 
or the like on foreign productions 1828. 

s. I levs this castel in your proteccyon & uuff garde 
Caxtom, Ireland.. must be protected, and there it 
ho p. to be found for her, but either from France or 
England Busies, a. His quiver and his laurel 'Gainst 
four such eyes were no p. Gray. 3. Moved that the 
speaker sign protections for such persons as are called 
before the. Committee for inspecting Treasury and 
Revenue *658. Hence Prote'Ctiomam* the econo- 
mic doctrine, policy, or system of p. Protextioaltt, 
an advocate of protectionism ; as mdj. supporting p. 

Protective (prJte'ktiv), a. (si.) 1661. [f. 
Protect v f + -Ive.] 1. Protecting; tending 
to protect ; defensive ; preservative. «. Pol. 
Peon. Of or relating to the economic doctrine 
or system of protection 1829. B. si. Anything 
employed to protect; e. g. in Surgery, carbo- 
Hzed oiled silk used for the protection of wounds 

1. ^The favour of p. Providence 1661. Examples of 
p. colouring among insects (mod L). Hence Protege- 
tivo-ly adv.. -neaa. 

Protector (prdte-ktai). [Late ME. a. OF. 
prat ec four, ad. post-cL L. protectory -orem , 
£. pgotegere ;] 1. One who protects ; a defen- 

der ; a guardian, a patron, b. A thing that 
protects ; a guard ; esp. a device to prevent in- 
jury to or from something ; e. g. chest-p., cuff- 
p., etc. 1849. a. Eng. Hist. a. One in charge 
of the kingdom during the minority, absence, 
or incapacity of the sovereign ; a regent, late 
ME. b. The official title, in full Lora P. of the 
Commonwealth , borne by Oliver Cromwell 
1653-8, and by his son Richard 1658-9. 


Saw the superb funeral! of the P. Evklyn. Hence 
Prote-ctoral CL of or pertaining to a p. f esp. Hist. 
to the p. of a kingdom or commonwealth. So Pro- 
tecto-rial «. Prote'ctreaa, }| Prote*ctrix, a fe- 
male p. 1 a patroness. 

Protectorate (prJte-ktorA), si. 169a. [f. 
Protector + -ate *,] 1. The office, position, 
or government of the Protector of a kingdom 
or state ; spec, the period (1653-0) during 
which Oliver and Richard Cromwell held the 
title of Lord Protector. a. The office, posi- 
tion, or function of a protector or guardian. 
Internal Law s a. ong.. The relation of a 
strong to a weaker state which it protects, b. 
The relation of a suzerain to a vassal state ; 
suzerainty. ©. now spec . The relation of a 
European power to a territory Inhabited by 
native tribes, and not ranking as a state. 1836. 
3. A state or territory placed or taken under 
the protection of a superior power ; esp. a pro- 
tected territory inhabited by native tribes 1884. 

Protectorship (prdtektajfip). 1460. 
[-ship.] x. * Protectorate i. 9. The 
position, character, or function of a protector ; 
guardianship, patronage 1576. 

|J Prot6g6 masc., prot6g6e fem. (pr^rttgri, 
|jprotr$<r). 1778. [F., pa. pple. of protlger, ad. 
L. protegere. j One who is under the protec- 
tion or care of another, esp. of a person of 
superior position or influence. 

Proteid (pr£u’t*,id). 1871. [f. Prote(in ; 
sm -id 4 .] Chem . One of a class of organic 
compounds previously known as ‘protein 
bodies and now by preference called * pro- 
teins ’ ; see Protein. 

Proteiform (prJnT*|iff&m), a. 1833. [f. 
Proteus + -(i)korm.] Changeable in form, or 
assuming many various forms ; protean. 

Protein (prJ«*tS|in). 1868. [a. F .protein*, 
O. protein , 1. Or. rrparriiot primary, prime (so 
named as a fundamental material of the bodies 
of animals and plants) ; see -in *.] Chem. Any 
one of a class of organic compounds, consisting 
of carbon, hydrogen* oxygen, and nitrogen, with 
a little sulphur, in more or less unstable com- 
bination ; forming an important part of all liv- 
ing organisms, and the essential nitrogenous 
constituents of the foodof animals. Also called 
albuminoids , and froteids. 

The name was applied earlier by Mulder to a resi- 
dua! substance obtained from casein, etc. and re- 
Carded by him as the essential constituent of organised 
bod ire. Hence Proto f inaceona Prote,inic 

(•i'nik), Proteinous (prot^inas) adjs. of the nature 
of. or consisting of. n. 

Protend (pr*te*nd), v. Now rare. [Late 
ME. ad. L. protender* to stretch forth ; f. PRO- 1 


+ tenders .] 1. Irons. To stretch forth ; to bold 

out in front at one. b. intr. for reft. To Stick 
out, protrude 1726. 9. tram. To extend in 

length, or m one dimension of space ; to pro- 
duce (a line) ; usu. pass, to extend (from one 
point to another), late ME. 3. To extend in 
duration, late ME. 

x. [Ajax] Now shakes bin spear, now lifts, and now 
protends Pork. 

Protension (pivte’njan). rare. 1681. [ad. 
late L. protensionem, f. profendere, .] A Stretch-, 
ing or reaching forward ; length ; duration. 
Protensive (pmte*nsiv), a. rare. 1643. [f. 
L. protenr , profendere + VE .] 1 . Contin uing, 

lasting, enduring. 9. Extending lengthwise 
1836. Hence ProtemalVely adv. 

|j Proteolysis (prp«tfip*lisis). 1880. [mod. 
I, L *proieo- t assumed comb, form of Pro- 
tein + Gr. kbais a loosening.] Phys. Chem. 
a. The separation of the proteins from a pro- 
tein-containing mixture ; b. The splitting up of 
proteins by ferments. Hence Pro’teolyse v. 
tram, to decompose or split up (proteins). 
Proteoly*tio a. having tha quality of decom- 
posing proteins. 

Proteose (pnm*ti, Ju 8 ). 1890. [f. Prote(in 
+ -OSK 9 ,] JPhys, Chem. One of a class of pro- 
ducts of protein- hydrolysis, Including albu- 
raose, globulose, gelatose, etc. 
Proterandrous (pqpt£rse*ndras), a. 1875. 
[f. PkoterO- + -ANDROUS.] ». Dot. Having 
the stamens or male organs mature before th« 
piitil or female organ. a. Zoo l. Of a herm- 
aphrodite animal or a colony of zooids : Having 
the mala organs, or individuals, sexually ma- 
ture before the female. Hence Protera*ndry, 
p. quality. 

Proteranthous (piptSrae-nJra), a. 183a. 
[I. as prec. + Gr. &v6os flower + -QU$.J Dot . 
Having flowers appearing before the leaves 
Protero- (p rptexo), bef. a vowel proter- 
( prefer), comb, form from Gr. 1 tportpos fore, 
former, anterior, in place, time, order, sank; 
used in a flow scientific terms ; as Pro'teroaaur 
(-s§r) [Gr. aavpos lizard], a saurian of the ex- 
tinct genus Proterosaurus or group Protero- 
sauria, comprising some of the oldest reptiles. 
Proterogynous (prptcydsinas), a. 1875. 
[£. Protero + -gymous.J i. Dot. Having the 
pistil or female organ mature before the sta- 
mens or male organs. a. Zool. Of a herm- 
aphrodite animal, or a colony of zooids : Hav- 
ing the female organs, or individuals, sexually 
mature before the male. So Protero'gyny, p. 
qualitv or state. 

Protervity (pr<7t5uvTti). Now rare. 1500. 
[ad. obs. F. proterviti , ad. L proten itatem ; 
etym. dub.] waywardness, frowardness, stub- 
bornness ; pertness, insolence ; petulance ; an 
instance of this. 

Protest (prJu-test), sb . [ME. ■= OF. pro- 
test. f. protester to Protest.] An act of pro- 
testing. x. =■ Protestation x. 9. The action 
taken to fix the liability for the payment of a 
dishonoured bill ; spec, a formal declaration in 
writing, usu. by a notary-public, that a bill has j 
been duly presented and payment or acceptance 
refused r6aa. 3. A written declaration made 
by the master of a ship, attested by a Justice of 
the peace or a consul, stating the circumstances 
under which injury has happened to the ship 
or cargo, or under which officers or crew have 
incurred any liability 1755. 4. A formal de- 

claration of dissent from, or of consent under 
certain conditions only to, some action or pro- 
ceeding ; a remonstrance 1751. b. A written 
statement of dissent from any motion carried 
in the House of Lords, recorded and signed 
by any Peer of the minority 1719. 

4. The husband appeared under p. x&aa. Paying 
under p. 1685. 

Protest (prJte*st), v. 1440. [a. F. pro- 
tester. ad. L. protestari, f. Pro- 1 + testari to 
be or speak as a witness, to aver.] x trans. 
To state formally or solemnly (something about 
which a doubt is stated or implied), b. intr. 
To make protestation or solemn affirmation 
1560. c. As a mere asseveration 1587. a. 
trans . To make a formal written declaration of 
the non-acceptance or non-payment of (a bin 
of exchange) when duly presented 1655. tg. 


To assert publicly ; to proclaim ; to declare, 
show forth -1644. 1*4. To vow -r66o. f 5. To 
call to witness ; to appeal to -1675. 6. intr 

To give formal expression to objection, dissent, 
or disapproval ; to make a formal (often writ- 
ten) declaration against some proposal, deci- 
sion, or action ; to remonstrate 1608. 

x. I p. to you, the Gentleman has hot spoken to ms 
Stuul She then . .solemnly protested her innocence 
1839. b. The Lady protests to much, me thinkes 
Shaks. C. 1 will doe it I p. Dekkkr. s. b- U . S . To 
pretest against 1904. 3. Much Ado v. i. 149. f Om 
Dianaes Altar to p. For ate, austerity, and single life 
Shako, 6. A minister of religion may fairly p 
being piade a politician J. H. New mam. 

Protestant (prp t&ttnt), sb. and a. 1539. 
[a. G. or F. protestant, ad. L. protest a us, pro- 
testari to Protest.] A. si. L Bed. \. Hist., 
usu. pi. Those German princes and Tree cities 
who made a declaration of dis&eut from the 
decision of the Diet of Spires (1529), which re- 
affirmed the edict of the Diet of Worms against 
the Reformation ; hence, the adherents of the 
Reformed doctrines and worship in Germany, 
9, A member or adherent of any Christian 
I church of body severed from the Roman com- 
munion in the Reformation ot the 16th c. , 
hence, gen. any member of a Western church 
outside the Roman communion 1553. b. spec. 
In the 17th e., Protestant was generally accep- 
ted and used by members of the Established 
Church, apd was even so applied to the ex- 
clusion of Presbyterians, Quakers, and Separa- 
tists 1608. IX. General. Often nron. (phrte*s- 
tflnt). One who protests, a. One wno pro- 
tests devotion ; a suitor (rare) X648. b. One 
who protests against error 1836. c. One who 
makes a protest against any decision , proceed- 
ing, practice, custom, or the like ; a protester 
1853. 

a. Bid me to live, and I will Hre Thy P. to be 
Hkmiick. 

B. adj. x. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
orf Protestants or Protestantism 1539. 9 . Also 

(prote'stAnt). Protesting; making a protest 
1844. 

x. To heare & see the manner of the French P. 
Churches service Evelyn. P. Episcopal, official 
tide of the church in U.S. descended from and in 
communion with the Church of England. Hence 
Pro'teat&xitixe v, trans. to reader P. 1 intr. to fob 
low P. practices. 

Protestantism (prp*t6st4nti-z’m) . 1649. 

[t prec. + -ism.] x. The religion of Protes- 
tants, as opp. to Roman Catholicism ; the con- 
dition of being Protestant ; adherence to Pro- 
testant principles. 9. Protestants, or the 
Protestant churches, collectively 166a 3. An 

attitude of protest (rare) 1854. 

3. There needs, then, a pi in social usages 1854. 

Protestation (prptastJfJan). ME. [a. F., 
ad. late L. prot (static, £. protestari to Pro- 
test. J The action of protesting ; that which 
is protested, i. A solemn affirmation of a 
fact, opinion, or resolution ; a formal public 
assertion or asseveration, ta. Law. In plead- 
ing, an affirmation or denial, introduced in 
foim of a protest, of some allegation the truth 
of which the pleader cannot directly affirm or 
deny without duplicating his plea, and which 
he cannot pass over lest he should be held to 
have tacitly waived or admitted it -1797. 8* 

— Protest si. a, 4 b. 1624. 

x. If there had been any faith in mens vows and 
protestations Cowlky, To make p„ to protest in a 
solemn or formal manner. 

Protester (prJtcstai). i6ox. [C Protest 
v. + -er 1 . 1 x. One who makes a protestation or 
solemn affirmation. 9. One who makes a pro- 
test or remonstrance 1651. 3. One who pro- 

tests a bill or other commercial document 1849. 
So Protirator 155a 

H Proteus (prju-tiws, piftrttfs). late ME 
[L. y a. Gr. Uparrevs proper name.] x. Gr 
and Rom. Myth. A sea-god* the son of Ocea- 
nus and Tethys, fabled to assume various 
shapes, a. Hence alius., One who, or that 
which* assumes various forms* or characters ; 
a changing, varying, or inconstant person or 
thing 1585. 3. Zool. and Biol. a. An Amceba. 
(Now disused as a generic name.) Also p. 
animalcule. xSoa. b. A genus of tailed am- 
phibians with persistent gills, having four short 
■lender legs and a long eel-like body, found in 
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PROTHALAMION 

Subterranean caves in Austria 1835. 4. attrib. 

Changeable like Proteus, protean 1687. 

4 OP. Conscience never to be tied t Dzyokn. 

H protbalamion (prbupil/i-mipn). Also 
miu m. 1597. [Coined by Spenser, after epi- 
thalamion ; see Pro- *. ] A song sung before 
a wedding. 

|| Prothesis (pip*J>Als). 1577. [a. Gr. -np6- 
$ta iv a placing before or in public, f. Pro- * 4 
Plait placing.] z» Eccl. The placing of the 
elements, etc., in readiness for use in the 
•uchaHstic office; hence, a credence-table, or 
the part of the church where this stands. a. 
Gram . — Prosthesis z. 1870. Hence Pro- 
the-tlc a . Prothetlcally adv. 

Prothoracic (prJuJxjrse'sik), a. 1826. [f. 

mod.L. prothorax , -thoracem (see next) 4 -JC ; 
■ee Pro-*.] Entom. Of or pertaining to the 
front of the thorax ; pertaining to or situated 
on the prothorax. 

|| Prothorax (pra}5*r&ks). z8a6. [mod.L. ; 
see Pro-* a ana Thorax. 1 Entom . The first 
of the three thoracic somites, or divisions of 
the thorax of an insect, which bears the first 
pair of legs. 

|| Protista (prati-st&),jJ. 4 /. 1878. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. irparrurra, neat. pi. of irpu/naros the 
very first.] Biol- A third kingdom of organ- 
ized beings, not definitely distinguished as 
either animals or plants (thus comprising the 
Protozoa and Protophyta. with those forms in- 
determinately assigned to either group). Hence 
Protist (prdu'tist), one of the P. ; also attrib . 
Proti**tan a. of or belonging to the P . ; sb. — 
protist '. 

Proto- (pra»ta) f bef. a vowel or h properly 
prot- (prjut), or with h (prjuji), repr. Gr. 
vparro - -, comb, form of v parrot first. 

In modern formations, esp. in group 1 below, the 
tendency is to leave proto* unchanged ; e. g. proto - 
mpostato, proto-hippus. 

1. In wurds of rate occurrence, often self-explaining : 
\roto- (which, when prefixed to a word already in 
English, Is usu. hyphened) denoting (a) 4 First in 
time, earliest, original, primitive as in proto-his- 
torian, -apostate, - chemistry , etc. | ifi) 4 First in rank 
or importance, chief, principal ' t as in proto-architect , 

- chemist , - rebel , - traitor , etc, 
a. In many mod. scientific and techn. terms (sbs. and 
adjs.). a. Prefixed to adjs. from names of countries 
or races, forming adjs. denominating primitive or 
original tribes, languages, writings, works of art or 
manufacture, styles of architecture, etc. | as proto- 
Arabic , * Babylonian, - Celtic, - Doric, etc. b.I n 
terms, chiefly of Zoology or Biology 1 usu. designating 
an (actual or hypothetical) original or primitive form, 
type, organism, structure, etc. Pro’toconch (see 
CokchJL the embryonic shell in certain cephalopoda 3 
hence Protoco-nchal a. Pro'tomorph (Gr. 
form], a primitive or original form ; so Protomo'r- 
phic «., having the primitive or simplest form or 
structure. H Protone*ma [Gr. mu-a thread], in 
mosses, the confervoid or filamentous thallus which 
produces the full-grown plant by lateral branching. 
Proto-OTganlam, a primitive or unicellular organ- 
ism, animal or vegetable 1 a protozoan or protophyte. 
Proto* pathy [-fathy], primary pain or suffering 1 
Path, a primary disease or affection. Proto’podife 

[ see Podite), in Crustacea, the first or basal joint of a 
imb, which articulates with its somite hence Proto- 
podrtic a. || Proto'pterua, a genus of dipnoan 
fishes, containing only the African mud-fish, having 
the pectoral and ventral fins reduced to long fringed 
filaments. Protoso*mlte, each of the rudimentary 
somites of the embryo in arthropods and annelids. 

3. In Chemistry, a. With names of binary com- 
pounds in -fox (formerly - uret ), designating that in 
which the element or radical combines in the first or 
smallest proportion with another element. Proto- 
chloride, a compound of chlorine with another ele- 
ment or radical, containing the minimum proportion 
of chlorine ; so Protosu'lphide, Proto*xide. 
Pro'tosalt, a salt formed by combination of an acid 
with the protoxide of a metal Hence in derived vbs., 
ppl. adjs., etc. b. In ternary compounds 1 troto- 
was formerly used to designate salts produced from 
protoxides (cf. Paotosalt), which thus contain the 
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smallest (or smaller) proportion of the acid radical. 
6. In Organic and Physiological Chemistry, pnrto- 
occurs in senses rather akin to its use in z or e. Thus 
in proto-catechuic acid (CrHfOj) the name was given 
because 'the substance has some resemblance to cate- 
chute acid or catechu , but has a simpler composition. 

Protocanonlcal (proutokanp-nikSl), a , 

Z639. [f. mocLL. protoe anonic us (see PROTO- z 
and Canon) + -al.] Of the books of Scripture : 
Canonical of the first order. Opp. to Deu- 
terocanonicau 

U Protococcus (pr*ut0k?*k£s). PL -cocci 


r (-kp*ks»i). z84a. [f. Prot<*- 4 Gr. tc6/exot grain! 
seed.] Bot. A genua of microscopic unicellular 
algae, of spheroidal form. 

Protocol (prje tdkpl), sb. Z 54 r. [Early 
mod .E. prothocoll a. OF. prothocole, ad. me d. 
L. protocol turn , ad. Gr. •npojrbteoKhov the first 
leaf of a volume, a fly-leaf glued to the case 
and containing an account of the MS., f. irpot- 
ro - Proto- 4 k6w<x glue.] 1. The original 
note or minute of a negotiation, agreement, or 
the like, drawn up by a notary, etc. and duly 
attested, which forms the legal authority for 
any subsequent deed, agreement, or tiie like 
based upon it. a. spec. The original draught, 
minute, or record of a dispatch, negotiation, 
treaty or other diplomatic document or instru- 
ment ; esp. a record of the propositions agreed 
to in a conference, signed by the parties, to be 
embodied in a formal treaty 1697. 3. A for- 

mal or official statement of a transaction or 
proceeding 1880. 4. In France, The formu- 

lary of the etiquette to be observed by the 
Head of the State in official ceremonies, etc.; the 
etiquette department of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs ; the office of the Master of the Cere- 
monies 1896. 5. Diplomatics. The official for- 

mulas used at the beginning and end of a 
charter, papal bull, etc., os distinct from the 
text, which contains its subject-matter 1908. 
Hence Pro’tocollst, one who draws up a p. 
Protocol, v. 183a. [f. prec.] intr. and 

trans. To draw up, or record in, a protocol. 
Protogine (pr^o-tbdsin). 183a. [a. F., 

irreg. f. Gr. irpwror first 4 7 [ueaBat to be born 
or produced.] Geol. A variety of granite oc- 
curring in the Alps, in which chlorite often 
takes the place of biotite, and in which a foli- 
ated structure has frequently been produced 
by dynamic action. 

Frotogynous (pnrtp'dginas\ a . 1875. [f. 
Proto- + -GYNOUS.J Bot. = Pkoierogynous. 
Hence Proto’gyny — Proterogyny. 
Protohippus (pr<7bt0|hi’p#s). 1876. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. irpcoTo- Proto- 4 Timor horse.] 
Palvont. An extinct genus of quadrupeds, 
ancestrally related to the horse. 

Protomartyr (nrJo'tfljmautari. [Late ME. 
prothomartir, a. OF.; see Proto- and Mar- 
tyr sb.] The first martyr; the earliest of any 
series of martyrs ; spec . applied to St. Stephen. 

|| Proton (pr<?n*tpn). igao. [neut. of Gr. irpat- 
ror first.] Physics . A unit constituent of matter 
associated with (or consisting of) an invariable 
charge of positive electricity. 

Protonotary, prothonotary (pr£o:t* r , 
nrJa:jKmJ“*tari ; protfn-, prapp 'n 4 t&ri). Z447. 
[ad. late L. protonotarius , m med.L. also pro- 
tho - ; a. Gr. npasrovordptor, f. irpcoro- PruTo- 
4 voraptos, ad. L. notarius NOTARY sb."] I. A 
princip.il notary, chief clerk, or recorder of a 
court ; orig., the holder of that office in the 
Byzantine court. a. In England, formerly, 
The chief clerk or registrar in the Courts of 
Chancery, of Common Pleas, and of the King s 
Bench 1460. a. K. C. Ch. A member of the 
college of twelve (formerly seven) prelates 
called Protonotaries Apostolic(al, whose func- 
tion is to register the papal acts, to make and 
keep records of beatifications, to direct the 
canonization of saints, etc. 1494- b. Gr. Ch. 
The principal secretary of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople 1835. 4. A chief secretary in 

some foreign courts ; also trans f. and Jig. 150a. 
Hence Proto-, Prothono*taryahip. 

Protopapas (pr?a-u?pae:p&*). 1689. [a. 

eccl. Gr. w porroir airat chief priest, f. vporro- 
Proto- 4 nairas priest.] — Protopope. 
Protophyta (pratffiti), sb. pi. 1855. 
‘mod.L., pi. of protophytum, f. Gr, vpSrror 
ROTO- 4 <pvr 6v plant.] Bot. A prinuuy divi- 
sion of the vegetable kingdom, comprising the 
most simply organized plants (usu. of micro- 
scopic size), each individual consisting of a 
single cell. So Protophyte (prdfc’tofait), a plant 
belonging to the division Protophyta . 
Protoplasm (prJu-t^ploez’m). 1848. [ad. 

7 . protoplasma t f. Gr. irpooro- PROTO- + 
wk&afta moulded thing, figure, form.] Biol. 
viscid, semifluid, semitransparent, colourless 


PROTRACT 

or whitish substance, consisting of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen (often with a 
small amount of some other elements f in ex- 
tremely complex and unstable combination, 
and manifesting 4 Vital properties ' ; constitut- 
ing the physical basis of life in all plants and 
animals. Hence Pro toplaama*tic. Proto- 
pla*amic adjs. of, pertaining to, or having the 
nature of d. ; relating to p. ; acting upon p. 

Protoplast 1 (pr<?u*tfiplaest). 153a. [a. F. 
protoplasts, or ad. late L. fro top last us , ad. Gr. 
rrpatrbttkaerror- f. npouro- Proto- + v\aa r6t $ 
vbl. adj. f. rtkaaaetv to form, mould.] z. That 
which is first formed, fashioned, or created ; 
the first-made thing or being of its kind ; the 
original, archetype, a. Biol. A unit or mass of 
protoplasm, such as constitutes a single sell ; a 
bioplast. Sometimes applied to a unicellular 
organism ; spec, one of the suborder Proto- 
plasta of rhizopods. 1884. 

1. In Salem citie was Adam our pw created 1600. 
Protoplast 2. 1600. [ad. med.L. proto- 

plast es, a. Gr. *wpejrov\Aanjr t f. wporro- Pro- 
to- + ir\6,<rrrjif f. irX&o ecu'.] The first for- 

mer, fashioner, or creator. 

Protoplastic (pr<7ut0|pUe*stik), a. 1659. 
f. Protoplast 1 + -ic.j z. Of the nature of 
l protoplast ; first formed ; original, arche- 
typal. a. Biol. Protoplasmic 1855. 
Protopope (pr^u'Uqtfup). 1662. [ad. Russ. 
protopop u \ see Proto- and Pope sb* ; after 
eccl. Gr. irpcoronanas .] A chief priest, or 

priest of higher rank, in the Greek Church. 

|| Prototheria (pr<?uk?J>I»Ti&), sb. pi. 1880. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. nparro- PROTO- + $rjpta beasts.] 
Zool. The lowest subclass of Mammals, com- 
prising the single order Monotremata , with 
their hypothetical ancestors. Hence Pro’to- 
there, a member of the P. Protothe*rian a. 
belonging to the P. ; sb. a protothere. 
Prototype (pr<?u-tdUip). 1603. [a. F., f. 
mod.L prototypon, a. Gr. vpwTvrvwoy ; see 
Proto- and Type jJ.] The first or primary 
type of anything; a pattern, model, standard, 
exemplar, archetype. Hence Prototypal a. 
of the nature of, or constituting, a p.; of or 
pertaining to a p. ; archetypal. 

Protozoa (prJuu>,z<?u‘ &), sb. pi 1834. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. npcoro- Proto- + Cv a a,1 i* 
mals.] Zool . One of the two (or three) great 
divisions of the animal kingdom, comprising 
animals of the simplest or most primitive type, 
each consisting of a single cell, usu. of micro- 
scopic size : correlated with Metazoa. Also 
in sing. Protoxoon (-zJuyn), a member of the 
division P. Hence Protozo*al a. of, pertain- 
ing to, or connected with protozoa ; in Path, 
caused, as a disease, by a parasitic protozoon. 
Protozoan (pTb*{o t zd*-kn), a. and sb. 1864. 
[f. prec. 4 -an. J A. adj. Of or belonging to 
the Protozoa or a protozoon ; also ■■ Proto- 
zoal. B. sb. A protozoon. 

Protozoic (pr0ut0,ztf u-ik), a. 1838. [In sense 
f. Gr. ir/wTo- Proto- 4 life 4 -ic ; in 2, 
Protozoa + -ic.] z. Geol. and Palxont. 
Applied to those strata which contain the 
cuiliest remains or traces of living beings ; also 
to fossils found in such strata. a. Zool. and 
Path. - Protozoan a. 1864. 

Protozoology ( pronto, Z0,frl5d3i). Z904. 
f. Protozoa 4 -(o)logy.J That department 
of zoology, or of pathology, which deals with 
protozoa, esp. with parasitic disease-producing 
protozoa. 

Protract (prJtrae-kt), V. Z548. [f. L. pro- 
tract-, protrakere to prolong, etc., f. pro Pro- 1 
4 trahere to draw.] L fz, trans. To prolong 
(time) so as to cause delay; to waste (time) 
-1769, a. To lengthen out (an action) ; to 
cause to last longer ; to prolong Z563. ta* To 
put off, postpone (an action) -z 8 ob. +4- intr. 
To make delay, to delay -1677. 

- TIL j[j . _ _ i * ^ . 


I'll is they did merely to p. time Robbbtson. e. 
could he so long p. his speech Shau. Tbeir 


Ne’re could he so long p, 
stay was protracted for some weeks 1838. 
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Attempted, however, to prevent, or at least to p^ his 
in Gibbon. 

IL trans. To extend in space or position 
1658* m. To draw, represent by a drawing ; 
spec, to draw to scale ; to delineate by means 


m (man), a (pass), au (load), v (cut), g (Fr. chxf). 9 (ev*r). ni (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eaa de vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), p (gat). 




PROTRACTILE 

df ft protractor and scale; to plot out 1563. 
Hence Protra*cted-ly adv., -ness. 
ProtracUle (protncktil, -ail), a. i8a8. [f. 
as prec. + -ilk.] Zool. Capable of being leng- 
thened out or extended. 

Protraction (pnftrae-kjon). 1535. [a. F., 
f. L. frotrahere Protract vJ] The action of 
protracting. X. z. The lengthening out of time 
or of the duration of anything ; prolongation, 

a. A stretching out or extension ; the action of 
a protractor (muscle) 1890. 
s. The long p. of the suit 1868. 

XX. The drawing to scale or laying down of 
the figure of any surface, esp. of a piece of land 
1607. b. A chart or plan drawn or laid down 
to scale ; a survey 1669. 
fProtra-ctive, a. x6o 6. [f. L. protract - (see 
Protract v.) +-ive.] Characterised by pro- 
traction ; lengthening out, delaying -1819. 
Protractor (pr£trse;ktai). 1611. [a. med. 
L. protractor \ f. frotrahere to Protract.] One 
who or that which protracts. z. One who 
lengthens out time or any action ; tone who 
puts off or delays action. a. An instrument, 
usu. having the form of a graduated semicircle, 
used in setting off and measuring angles Z658. 
8. Surg. An instrument for extracting foreign 
bodies from wounds 1737. 4. Anat . A muscle 

which serves to protract or extend a limb or 
member. Also p. muscle. z86z. 

Protreptic (pmtre-ptik), a. and sb. 1656. 
[As adj. ad. Gr. irporptwriftbs, f. rrp6 Pro- * + 
r pinny to turn ; as sb. ad. late I* protrepticon 
(-urn) * Gr. nporpenrinoy, neut. of the adj.] A. 
adj. Direcdve, instructive, didactic 1658. B. 
sb. A book, writing, or speech intended to ex- 
hort or instruct 1656. So Protre*ptical a. 
Protrude (prdtr*J*d), v. 1620. [ad. L. pro- 
truJene, f. pro Pro- 1 + trudere to thrust."] fz. 
irons. To thrust forward ; to push or drive on- 
ward -Z834. a * To push thrust into any 
position ; to cause to project ; to extend 1646. 

b. fig. To obtrude x84a 8* i*tr. To stick out 
1620. 

s. When young Spring protrudes the bursting gems 
Thomson. b. Critics, who. .p. their nonsense upon 
the town Thackeray. 3. A pair of feet protruding 
from under the curtains 1868. Hence Protru’dable 
a. capable of being protruded \ so Protru'slble. 

Protruslle (protrA'&il, -ail), a. 1847. [f. 
L. protrus-, protrudere +-ILE.J Adapted to Be 
extended or thrust out. as a limb, tentacle, etc. 
Protrusion (pr^trw'gan). Z646. [a. F., f. 
L. protrudere to PROTRUi>a."| z. The action of 
protruding ; the fact or condition of being pro- 
truded. a. concr . That which protrudes or 
juts out ; a protruding part, a protuberance, a 
prominence X704. 

a. The fantastic gables, pinnacles, and protrusions, 
which intercepted the light 186a. 

Protrusive (prdtr»*siv), a . 1676. [f. L. 

protrus -, protrudere to PROTRUDE + -IVeT] z. 
Thrusting forward or onward ; propulsive, a. 
Obtrusive 1840. 8- Protruding, projecting, 

protuberant 1858, Hence Protnralve-ly adv., 


Protuberance (prdtifl-bSr&ns). 1646. [f. 
Protuberant; see - anck.] i. Thedact or 
condition of being protuberant ; bulging out or 
projecting in a rounded form z68x. a. That 
which is protuberant ; a rounded prominence, 
projection, or swelling; a knob, a bump X646. 

s. Solar p . « solar Prominence, So Protu’ber- 

ancy. 

Protuberant (prdtifl Mfrfint), a. 1646. [ad. 

late L*. protuberantem , protuberare, f. L. pro 
Pro- 1 + tuber a hump, swelling.] Bulging or 
swelling out beyond the surrounding surface ; 
prominent. 

Kocha 111. ..is remembered for hit p. nose 1807. 
Hence Protu*berantly adv, 

Protuberate(prdtitt-Wwit), v. rare. 1578. 
[f. late L. protuber at-, protuberare \ see prec.] 
xntr. To bulge out, to form a rounded promi- 
nence, 

H Piutyle (pnfrtail). Also prothyl. 1886. 
[irreg. f. Gr, wpcjr(o- Proto- + Hylk.] 
Proposed name for the hypothetical original 
undifferentiated matter, of which the chemical 
substances provisionally regarded as elements 
may be composed. 

Proud (proud), a. (adv.) [Late OE .prstt, 
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pntd, a. OF. prud, prod late L. *prodis pro- 
fitable, useful (cf. L. prodesse to be of value, be 
good; see also Preux, Prow a., and cf. 
Pride).] L i. Having a high or lofty opinion 
of oneself ; valuing oneself highly on account 
of one's position, rank, attainments, posses- 
sions, etc. Usu. in bad sense, implying arro- 
gance or hauteur. 9. Highly sensible of, or 
elated by, some honour done to one ; taking 
pride or having high satisfaction in something; 
in early use sometimes merely = highly grati- 
fied or pleased ; col log. feeling highly honoured. 
Often const, of, or inf. ME. 8. Having a be- 
coming sense of what is due to or worthy of 
oneself or one's position ; feeling or showing 
a proper pride X738. 4. transf. Of actions, 

etc. : Proceeding from or indicating pride ; 
arrogant, presumptuous; arising from lofty 
self-respect, late ME. 5. That is a ground or 
cause of pride ; of which one is or znay be 
proud (now usu. in good sense) ME. I 

1. They aro as brajgge and as proude as pecockes 
1560. lice was a p. insolent Delegate 1613. Most of I 
our women are extreamly p. Of their faire lookes 1616. j 
They say he 's as p. as Lucifer 178a. a. The author 
of the Plain Dealer . whom I am p. to call my friend 
Dryuen. 4. There be sixe thmges, which the Lorde 
hateth. .A proude loke [etc.) Cover dale Prov. vi, 17. 
5. The p. inheritance of their stainless loyalty x868. 

IL z. As a poetic or rhetorical epithet. &. 
Of exalted station, of high degree, of lofty 
dignity ; lordly ME. b. Of things ; Stately, 
magnificent, ‘gallant', splendid ME. a. 
Characterized by great vigour, force, or vital- 
ity, such as indicates or suggests pride; in 
various applications, ta. Of warriors (or their 
acts) : Valiant, brave ; mighty -1697. b. Of 
animals: Spirited, high-mettled; moving with 
force and dignity. (Chiefly poet.) late ME. 

c. Of the sea or a stream : Swelling, swollen, 
strong, in flood X535. d. Of organic struc- 
tures: Overgrown, exuberant; swelling or 
swollen, tumid. (b) Applied to overgrown 
flesh in a healing wound ; see also Proud 
flesh. 1593. t3> Sensually excited ; ‘ swell- 
ing', lascivious -X641. tb. spec. Of certain fe- 
male animals ; In a state of sexual excitement 
-1781. 

1 a. High though his titles, p. his name. Boundless 
his wealth Scott. b. View.. The p. ships sail, and 
gay clouds move 1794. One of the proudest cities of 
the ancient world Thiklwall. a. b. Like a p. Steed 
reind Milt. c. Then the p. waters had gone ouer 
uur soule Ps. exxiv. 5. 

Phr. To do (a person) p. (colloq.), to make p., gratify 
highly, do honour to. 

B. as adv. Proudly, In a proud manner ME. 
Hence Proirdish a. somewhat p. Proird-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Proud flesh, late ME. [See prec. II. ad.] 
Overgrown flesh arising from excessive granu- 
lation upon, or around the edges of, a healing 
wound. 

ProU‘d-hea*rted, a. late ME. Having a 
proud heart or spirit ; proud, haughty. 

Proustite (prwstait). 1835. [a. F., after 

J. L. Proust, a French chemist; see -ite 1 .] 
Min. Native sulpharsenide of silver, occurring 
in crystals or granular masses of a cochineal- 
red colour. 

Provand (prp*v&nd). ME. [app. ad. F. 
provende \ see Provend sb .] Provisions, pro- 
vender ; esp. the food and fodder provided for 
an army. 

Provant (pr/rvint), sb. (a.) 1450. [app. »• 
MLG. provant Provand.] z. Provand, pro- 
vender ; an allowance of food. 9 . attrib. or as 
adj. Of or belonging to the p. or soldier’s allow- 
ance; hence, of inferior quality, arch. 1598. 
Prove (pr*v), v. Infl. proved, proving ; 
pa pple. also (orig. in Sc. legal use) proven. 
ME. [a. OF. prover » — L. p rob art to test (a 
thing) as to its goodness, f. probus good.] I. 
To make trial of, try, test. z. trans. To make 
trial of; to try the genuineness or qualities of ; 
to test, arch. exc. in techn. uses. b. To sub- 
ject to a testing process (any natural, prepared, 
or manufactured substance or object) ME. c. 
Arith . To test the correctness of (a calculation) 
1806. d. To take a proof impression of (com- 
posed type or an electro- or stereotype plate) 
1797. a. To find out, learn, or know by ex- 
perience ; to experience, * go through ', suffer*; 


1. Proue all things: bold fast that which la good 
r . ai. c. Multiplication is also very naturally 
.. - They only shall his 


wed by Division x8o& 
ercyp. Wesley. 


PROVENDER 

also, to find by experience (a person or thing) 
to be (something) ME. 

1. Prom 
1 Those . v, 
proi 

Mercy p. 

ZL To make good, establish, z. trans. To 
establish (a thing) as true ; to demonstrate the 
truth of by evidence or argument ME. 9. To 
show the existence or reality of ; to give proof 
of by action ; to evince ME. 8 * To establish 
the genuineness or validity of (a thing or per- 
son); to show to be such as is asserted or 
claimed X5X7. b. spec. To establish the genu- 
ineness and validity of (a will) ; to obtain pro- 
bate of. late ME. 4. intr. for reft. To be 
shown or found by experience or trial to be (so 
and so) ; to turn out (to be), late ME. 5. To 
come to be, become, grow {arch.) 1560. 

x. He went about also to proue hym selfe a Gertnayne 
1560. 3. It is very hard to pt a Witch Fuller. 6. 

P. up ll/.S.): to adduce or complete the proof of 
right to (tomething)i spec, to show that one has ful- 
filled the requirements for receiving a patent for 
(government land) 1867. Hence Pro*v(e)able a. 
capable of being proved. Pro*V(e)ableneS9. 
Pro*v(e^ably adv. 

Provect ( prove *kt), v. 1659. [f. L. pro- 
ved-, provehere , f. pro Pro- 1 + v there to carry.] 
ti. trans. To carry forward or onward -1776. 
9. Philol. To change or ' mutate ' a consonant 
in the direction of the sound-shift formulated 
for Germanic in Grimm’s 1 aw ; esp. in Celtic, 
to change a voice consonant into a breath con- 
sonant of the same series i86x. 

Provection (prove’kjbn). 165a. [ad. late 
L. proved ionem, {. provehere ; see prec.] •fx. 
Advance, proficiency ; advancement -1660. 9. 
Philol. a. The sound-shift formulated for Ger- 
manic langs. in Grimm's Law ; also in Celtic, 
the mutation of voice consonants to breath con- 
sonants 1861. b. The carrying on of the final 
letter of a word to the succeeding one 1868. 
Proveditor (prove d also in It. form 
|| Proveditore (prowdztdT;). X549. fad. obs. 
It. proved-, mod. provveditore provider, pur- 
veyor, f. provedere to Provide.] 1. The title 
of certain officers of the Venetian republic ; a 
governor, overseer, inspector. 9. A purveyor, 
caterer, steward 1599. 

Provedore (prj?vld 5 *u). X578. [ad. various 
Rom. forms, all the agent-n. from the vb. repr. 
X^providere to Provide ; cf. prec.] ■* prec. 
Proven (prw-v’n, Sc. prouVn), ppl . a. 
1653. [pa. pple., orig. Sc. (provin, c. 1536) of 
preve, early var. of PROVE v., after str. vbs. 
like cleave , cloven x. Shown to be true, or to 
be as stated ; demonstrated by evidence. 9 . 
Tried, tested (pscudo-^rrA.) 1870. 

1. A p. falsehood La n dor. Not proven, a form of 
verdict in criminal trials in Sc. ld*w, which is admitted 
beside ‘ Guilty ' and * Not guilty 
Provenance (pr*rvSnAns). 1861. [a. F., 
f. proven ant, pres. pple. of provenir, ad. L. 
ptovenirc .] The fact of coming from some 
particular source or quarter ; derivation. 

The date and p. of Jewish apocalypses 1006. 

~ ' n, a. and sb. 1589. 

provincialis\ see 
pertaining to Pro- 
vence and its inhabitants. 

Dance, and P. song, and sunburnt mirth 1 Keats. 

B. sb. z. An inhabitant of Provence 1600. a* 
The Romanic language spoken there 167X. 
Provence (j|prova*fis, pr^-vens). 1578. [a. 
F., : — L. provincia Province.] The name of 
a former province in the south-east of France 
east of the Rhone ; used attrib ., as in P . oil, 
olive oil from P. 

Provend (prp-vSnd), sb. Obs. or arch. ME. 
[a. F, provende : — Rom. type *prwendai al- 
tered f. L . prmbenda, prebenda Prebend.] z. 
=* Prebend z ; also, the portion or allowance 
of food supplied to each inmate of a monastery. 
9. « next. ME. 

Provender (pip*v6ndw), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
provendre, var. of provende Provend.] Food, 
provisions; esp. dry food, as corn or hay for 
horses, etc. ; fodder, forage. In ref. to human 
beings, now joc. 

They must be dyeted like Mules, And haue their 
Prouender ty’d to their mouthes Shake. Hence 
Pro’vender v. trans . to provide (hones, etc.) with 
provender to fodder. 
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PROVENIENCE 

Provenience (prjyrni&u). i88». (Com 
mon in U.S.) [f. L. provenientem , pres. pple. 

of pravenire ; see -ence.] m Provenance. 

f Proventriculus (pr*iventri*kl<fl0i). 1835, 
mod.L., f. pro Pro- 1 + ventriculus Ven- 
tricle.] a. Omith . The glandular or true 
Stomach of birds, which lies between the crop 
and the gizzard b. In some insects, the crop 
pr ingluvies, an expansion of the oesophagus * 
In worms, a muscular crop 1877. 

Prover (prd'vai). late ME. [In sense x, t 
Prove +-*r 1 ; in a - Anglo-L, probaior , AF. 
provour, pruvour.] x. One who tries, tests, or 
puts to the proof. Obs. or arch. b. An instru- 
ment or apparatus for testing 1751. c. En- 
graving. A skilled workman employed to print 
proof impressions 1875. to* — Approver 1 x. 

(pxp'vwb), sb. [ME. a. F. pro- 
verbs, ad. L. prcn/erbium , f. pro PRO- 1 + verbum 
+ -sum, collective suffix.] x. A short pithy 
saying in common use; a concise sentence, 
which is held to express some truth ascertained 
by experience or observation and familiar to 
all ; an adage, a wise saw a. to. *» Byword 
a -1791. b. transf. A thing that is pro- 
verbial or a matter of common talk 1655. fd* 
An oracular or enigmatical saying that requires 
Interpretation ; an allegory, a parable -1841. 
4* A play of which a proverb is taken as the 
foundation of the plot 184a. 5. pi. Any of va- 

rious round games played with popular sayings 
1. The Book of Proverbs, a book of the O.T., con- 
sisting of nuuima ascribed to Solomon .And others. 
Phr. To ap., to an extent that has become proverbial ; 
The new chief justice, Sir Robert Wright, was igno- 
rant to a p. Macaulay. a. a. And thou shall be a 
wonder, a pronerbe & a commune talke among all 
people Biaui (Gonev.) Dent. xxviii. 37. 3. To vnder- 
Stand a prouerbe, and the interpretation | the wordes 
of the wise, and their darke sayings Prov. i. 6. 
Pxxrvefb (pip-vaib), v. late ME. [f. prec.] 
X. tram. To utter in the form of a proverb ; to 
make a byword of. a. To furnish or provide 
with a proverb Shaks. 8* intr, To utter or 
compose proverbs Milt. 

x. Am I not sung and preverbd for a Fool In every 
Street T Milt, a I am prouerb’d with a Grandsier 
Phrase Soaks. 

Proverbial (pr<*v5*j trial), a. late ME. [ad. 
late L. proverbial is. t. proverbium Proverb ; 
see -Ax,.] x . Like, characteristic of, or of the 
nature cm a proverb ; expressed in a proverb or 
proverbs, s. That has passed into a proverb ; 
current as a proverb ; notorious 1571. 

x. Yet is not all true that ia proverbiall Sir T. 
Browns. *. The p. London fog Huxlky. Hence 
Prove'rbialism, a p. saying. ProvoTbialiat, 
one who originates, uses, or records p. sayings. Pro- 
verbia'lity, the quality of being p. Prove*rbialize 
v. intr. to make or utter proverbs. PfoveTbially 
mdv. in a p. manner j to a p. degree. 

Proviant (pr^vi&nt). 1637. [a- G- pro- 

Viant , Du. proviand ’, app. a var. of provenda 
Provend. Brought into Eng. by soldiers who 
served in the Thirty Yeats War, x6i8-x8.] 
Food supply, esp. for an army ; commissariat. 
Pro-vice-cba-ncellor. 1660. [See Pro- 1 ] 
One of the deputies appointed by the vice* 
chancellor of a university on his election. 

Provide (pnJVord), v. late ME. [ad. L. 
providere to see before, etc., f. pro Pro- 1 4* 
indereA L fx. trams , To foresee -1640. a. 
intr. To exercise foresight in taking due 
measures in view of a possible event. Const. 
for , against . late ME. b. To lay it down as a 
provision ; to stipulate that, late ME. 

a. Tn tyme of peace, prouide for war Grafton, b. 
The Mayers wyfe . . prouided in her wyll, that she 
would be buried without any pompe or noyse 1560. 

It 1. trams. To prepare, get ready, or ar- 
range (something) beforehand. Now rare, late 
ME. fa. intr. To make preparation, get 
ready -1727. tb. trams, with vbl. sb. Shaks. 
8* trams. To supply or furnish for use; to 
yield, afford 1447. 4. To furnish or appoint 

(an incumbent) to a vacant benefice ; esp. of the 
pope : To appoint (a person as successor) to a 
benefice not yet vacant, thus setting aside the 
Eight of the patron. Now only Hist , late ME 
x The wise Ant her wintry Store provide* Dbydkn. 

S. Very few men.. live at present, but are providing 
to live another time Pops 3. Prouide me yoke ana 
paper, and I will write 1581. 

IIL x. To fit out (a person, etc.) with what 
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is necessary for a certain purpose ; to furnish 
or supply with something implied X465. tb. 
rtf. Tq equip oneself, to make oneself ready, 
prepare, (fo do something, for or against some- 
thing) -*653. a. To furnish (a person, etc.) 
with something. Often in indirect passive, 
late ME. a* intr. To make provision for a 
person, his needs, etc. Often in indirect pas- 
sive. 1535. 

x. b. Ne*oe prouide your sclfe Shams, a. Prouided 
with aU complete prouisions of Warre Camdbn. 3. 
Hu wonted Followers Shall all be very well prou(ded 
for Shaks. 

Provided (prjvoi'dfcd), ppl. a. and quasi - 
coni. 1460. [pa. pple. ox Provide v.] X. ppl. 
a. in senses of Provide v. 1579. U. pa. pple. 
and quasi With the provision or condition 
(that) ; it being provided or stipulated (that) ; 
used chiefly in legal and formal statements; 
also, in general use : On the condition, sup- 
position, or understanding (that) 1460. b. 
without that : «* if only 1604. 

L P. school, a public elementary school provided by 
the local education authority, U. P. that all is safe. 

r ou may go 1879. b. Now or whensoeuer, prouided 
be so able as now Soaks. 

Providence (prp*viddns). ME [a. F., ad. 
L, providentia , f. providere to Provide ; see 
-ENCE.] t. The action of providing; pro- 
vision, preparation, arrangement Now dial. 
late ME. b. That which is provided; a 
supply, a provision. Now dial. 1475. a. 
Foresight, prevision ; esp. anticipation of and 
preparation for the future ; hence, prudent or 
wise management, government, or guidance. 
Also, an instance of this, late ME. b. Regard 
to future needs in the management of re- 
sources ; thrift x6o8. 8* In full, P • of God 

[etc.), divine (. : The foreknowing and bene- 
icent care ana government of God (or of na- 
ture, etc.); divine direction, control, or guid- 
ance ME. 4. Hence applied to the Deity as 
exercising prescient power and direction x6oa. 
b. trams / T A person who acts or appears in the 
character of Providence f colloq .) 1856. 5. An 

instance or act of divine intervention ; an event 
or circumstance which indicates divine dis- 
pensation 1643. 

a. In this matter the p. of king Henry the seventh 
ras In all men's mouths Bacon. b. When there 
should have been p. there has been waste Ruskin. 

3 Almygty god, wnosprouidence in hys ordinaunce 
failed no# 140a 4. What F. has reserved for me he 

only knows De Foe. 5. Special p . ., a particular act 
f direct divine intervention. 

Provident (pri'vidSut), a. late ME [ad. 
L. providens , -entem, pres. pple. of providere to 
Provide.] i. Foreseeing ; that has foresight 
of and provides for the future, or for some 
future event, a. Economical ; frugal, thrifty, 
saving 1596. 

x. By Solomon God send* the Sluggard to school 
to the Ant, to learn a p. Industnr Bovle. F . society 
» Friendly society, a. He will always be poor, be- 
cause he never was a p. man 1888. Hence Pro’vi- 
dent-ly adv., -ness {rare). 

Providential (prpvide-npl), a. 1648. [f. 

providentia PROVIDENCE + -AL.] + 1 . Of 

the nature of providence ; provident, prudent 
-1845. a. Of, pertaining to, or ordained by 
divine providence 1648. b. That is, or is 
thought to be, by special interposition of provi- 
dence; opportune, lucky, fortunate 1719. 

a. A p. disposition of things 1736. b. [It] was 
by them considered as a p. escape Burks. Hence 
Providentially adv. 

Provider (prJvai-dw). 1533. [f. Provide 
v. 4— er *•] One who provides or supplies ; a 
purveyor. Lim's p. t see Lion z. 

Province (pryvins). ME. [a. F. # ad. L. 
provincial etym. unkn.l L x. Rom. Hist. A 
country or territory outside Italy, under Roman 
dominion, and administered by a governor sent 
from Rome, late ME. a. An administrative 
division of a country or state; any principal 
division of a kingdom or empire. Formerly 
sometimes applied to the shires of England, 
late ME. b. Applied to the N. American 
colonies of Great Britain, now provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada; also formerly to several 
of those which afterwards united to form the 
United States of America i$aa. c .fig, A main 
division of any ' realm ' 1869. 8* Eccl. The 

district within the jurisdiction of an archbishop 


provision 

or a metropolitan, late ME. b. One of the 
territorial divisions of the Knights Templars, 
the Franciscans, the Jesuits, or any similar 
order xygjr. 4. More vaguely, A country, terri- 
tory, district, or region ; a part of the world, or 
of one of its continents ME. 5. pi, A compre- 
hensive designation for an parts of a country 
outside the capita]; e.g. of England apart 
from London X804, 6. Nat. Hist . A faunal or 
floral area less extensive than a * region ’ $ a 
sub-region 1877. 

a. They divided the country into four provimW,' viz. 
Ulster, Leinster. Munster, and Connaught, each of 
which hnd Its lung XB04. c. Our earth is but a p. 
of a wider realm 1869. 4 Some had long moved to 

distant provinces Johnson. 5. She had ..starred the 
provinces with great eclat and bad oome back to 
London Thackeray. 

H. The sphere of action of a person or body 
of persons; duty, office, business, function, 
department 1626. 

My p. was.. to carry home the goods 1775. How 
he had oecufod an entrance , .it is not our p. to inquire 
1888. 

from I. A department, division, or 
branch of learning, science, art, government, 
or any sublet X709. 

In the provinces of ^Esthetics and Morals 1874. 

Provincial (pr^viii&l), a. and sb. late 
ME. [a. F., or ad. L. provincialis, f. pro- 
vincu a; see prec. and -AL.] A. adj. x. Of or 

S staining to a province or provinces. ta. 

aving the relation of a province to a sovereign 
state --1708, 8* Of or belonging to a province 

or provinces as dist from the nation or state of 
which they form a part ; local ; hence, of the 
‘ provinces ' as dist. from tjie capital , situated 
in 'the provinces' 1638. b. tran if. Said of 
foxhunting outside the 1 shires * x86i. 4. Hay- 

ing the manners or speech, esp, the narrow 
views, etc., of a province or * tne provinces ’ ; 
wanting the culture or polish of the capital 
1755 tfi. Of roses of Provence -1633. 

a. The other ports of it. .are still as much p. to Italy, 
as. .in the rime of the Roman Empire Drydrn. 3. 
Tlrose many barbarisms which characterize a p. edu- 
cation 177a P. or local words 1787, Paris and the 
;reat p. towns 1844. 4. Provincial, . . rude ; unpolished 
ohnsom. ft. Usual. 111. iL a88. 

B. sb [the adj. used absoL or ellipt.1 1. 
Eccl The ecclesiastical head of a province; 
the chief of a religious order in a district or 
province. late ME a. A native or Inhabitant 
of a province (Roman or modern); in pi. 
auxiliary troops raised in a province ; formerly 
applied to the native lnsh 1605. b. An in- 
habitant of the N. American colonies before the 
revolution ; applied esp to those engaged in 
military service 1758- 8* One who dwells in or 

comes from the * provinces * as dist. from the 
capital; hence, a 'countrified ' person x 711 
3. Provincial*, na rrow in culture, in 


creed 1865. Hence Provirndaust, a native or in. 
habitant of a province or of the provinces, as diet, from 
the sapital. Provinciality, the quality or con- 
dition of bung p.; up. trait. Provincialise 
t rafts, and intr. to make or become p ProvPntfally 
adv. in a p. manner or capacity 

Provincialism (pr*vrnf&liz'm). 1793. [f. 
prec. + -ism.] x. Politics, Attachment to onefr 
own province. Its institutions, interests, eta, 
before those of the nation or state ; desire for 
the autonomy of the province or provinces 
rather than national unity x8oo. a. Provincial 
manner, fashion, mode of thought, etc. as dist 
from that which is (or is held to be) national, 
or which Is the fashion of the capital ; hence, 
narrowness of view, thought, or interests, 
unpolished speech or manners 1836. b. with 
a and pi. A local peculiarity or variety 1845. 
3. esp. The manner of speech characteristic of 
a particular province ; with pi., A local word, 
phrase, or peculiarity of pronunciation 17$ 3. 
Provinciate (puTvrnji^t), v. 1609. [1. 
I prov me ia Province 4- -ATE 4 .] trams. To 
reduce to the condition of a province or of pro- 
vincials. 

Provine (prcvai-n), v. 1440. [ad. F. pro- 
vignier , f. O F.provain » — L. ptvpaginem young 
shoot, slip, or layer.] trams. To prqpagate (a 
vine or the like) Ly layering. Also absoL, and 
intr, in Pass, sense. 

Provuiofi (prlvi'gan), sb. late ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. provisioncm, f. provide re to PRO- 
VIDER x. The action of providing ; seeing to 
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PROVISION 

tilings beforehand: the fact or condition of 
being made ready beforehand 2456. b. esp. 
The providing or supplying of necessaries for 
a household, an expedition, etc. 1484. a. 
J See/. Appointment to a see or benefice not yet 
vacant ; esp. such appointment made by the 
pope in derogation of the right of the regular 
patron. Now Hist . late ME. 3. Something 
prepared or arranged in advance ; a preparation, 
a previous arrangement ; a measure provided 
to meet a need ; a precaution 1494. 4. A supply 
of necessaries or materials provided ; a store of 
something 1457. 5. spec. A supply of food ; 

now chiefly pi. supplies of food, victuals, eat- 
ables and drinkables 1610. 6. Each of the 

clauses or divisions of a legal or formal state- 
ment, or such a statement Itself, providing for 
some particular matter; also, a clause in such 
a statement which makes an express stipula- 
tion ; a proviso 1473. 

1. Due p. for education.. is.. a duty of the state 
Huxley. Phr. To make to provide for. 3. There 
was no.. p. for a rudder 183a. 4. Here they deposit 

their p. or nuts and acorns 1706. 5. The English for 
want of provisions^ were forced to ^ breaks up Siege 
Holland. The price of provisions is exorbitant 1773. 
6. Provisions qf Oxford, ordinances for checking the 
king’s misrule, drawn up at a meeting of the barons 
under Simon de Montfort, held at Oxford in 1*38. 

Provision (pr<5Vi*gcn), v. 1805. [f. prec.] 
tram, To supply with provisions or stores, b. 
intr . (for ref.) To supply oneself with pro- 
visions ; to fay in provisions. 

He raised a regiment of horse and provisioned it 
1850 - 

Provisional ( prJvi'ganAl), a. 1601. [f. 

Provision sb. +-al.] z. Of, belonging to, or 
of the nature of a temporary provision or 
arrangement ; provided or adopted for present 
needs or for the time being ; also, accepted or 
used in default of something better, fa. Pro- 
vident (rare) -17631. 

*. To come to a prouisionall agreement 1601. The 
Church should not be without a p. Pastor 1796. 
Hence FrovLslonaMy adv., •sew. 

Provisionary (prJvi’gan&ri), a. Now rare. 
16x7. [*• 48 prec. + -ARY '.] 1. — prec. x. +a. 

prec. 2. -1784. 3. Of or pertaining to papal 

provisions ; see Provision si. a. 1736. 4. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a proviso, a 
provision, or provisions (in a law, etc.) 1774. 

Proviso (pnfvci'z 0). PI. -Oos. 1467. [a. 
L., abl. neut pa. pple. of prove dere, as used in 
med.L. legal phrase proviso quod ' it being pro- 
vided that \] A clause inserted in a legal or 
formal document, making some condition, 
stipulation, exception, or limitation, or upon 
the observance of which the operation or valid- 
ity of the instrument depends; a condition; 
hcnoe£»K., a stipulation, provision. 

Provisor (prJvorzai, -pi). [Late ME. pro- 
vi sour, a. AF., ad. L. provisorem provider, f. 
providere.] I. The holder of a provision or 
gram (esp. from the pope) giving him the right 
to be presented to a benefice when next vacant. 
Now Hist. 

Statute of Provisors, the Act as Edw. Ill, 1330-1, 
enacted to prevent the granting of these provisions 
by the pope. 

XL tx. One who is in charge ; a supervisor ; 
an agent, deputy -1533. ta. One who provides 
for another ; a guardian, protector -2730. 3. 

A purveyor; the steward or treasurer of an 
establishment Now Hist. 1498. 4. P. C. Ch. 
A vicar-general: a deputy-inquisitor 1560. 

3. P. General of Pork for the Army 1683. Hence 
Provi’Borshlp {rant), the office or position of a p. 

Provisory (pnfvarzari), a. 1611. [ad. F. 
provisoire,] 1. Subject to a provision or pro- 
viso ; conditional, a. — Provisional a. 1. 
X788. Hence Pro vi warily adv. in a p. man- 
ner; provisionally* 

Provocation (pr^vlksKcn). late ME. fa. 

F., ad. L frcvocatiorum , f. provocare to PRO- 
VOKE.] L fi. The action of invoking the 
office of a court or judge j esp. an appeal to a 
higher ecclesiastical court -1706. a. The 
action of calling; invitation, summons 2548. 
n. x. The action of Inoiting ; impulse ; instiga- 
tion; an incentive, a stimulus, lata ME. a. 
The action or an act of exciting anger, resent- 
ment, or irritation 1539. b. A cause of anger, 
resentment, or Irritation 2716. 

a. To the . . prouocacion of the terrible wrath of god 


1609 

154a You ought not to give way to your temper, 
under whatever p, 1876. 

Provocative (prdV^rkitiv), a . and sb. late 
ME. [As adj. a. F, iprovoc at if or ad. late L. 
provocations ; as sb. ad. L. neut. sing.] A. adj. 
1. Having the quality of provoking, calling forth, 
or giving rise to (const, of ) ; spec, stimulating, 
irritating 1649. a. spec . Serving to excite appe- 
tite or lust 1621. B. sb. 1 That whiah pro- 
vokes, excites, or draws forth ; an incentive 
163& a. spec. Anything that exdtes appetite 
or lust ; esp. an aphrodisiac, late ME, Hence 
Provo* catively adv. 

Provokable (prdtow-kfib’l), a. 1678 [f. 

Provoke v. + -able.! Capable of being pro- 
voked. 

Provoke (pr£v*i*k), v. late ME. [a. OF. 
provoker, ad. L. provocare, f. pro Pro- 1 + vo~ 
care . J I. tx. irons. To call forth, invoke; to 
summon, invite. Also absol, -1708, fa. intr. 
To call to a judge or court to take up one's 
cause; to appeal (from a lower to a higher 
eccl. tribunal) -x68s. ts. traits. To call out to 
a fight ; to challenge, to defy -1697. 

3. TertuIIian . .provokes all the world to contradict 
it, if they could Evklyk. 

II. x. To incite or urge (a person or animal) 
to some act or to do something ; to stimulate 
to action. Now arch. exc. as inft. by next, late 
ME. a. To incite to anger (a person or ani- 
mal) ; to enrage, irritate. Also absol. late ME. 
3. To excite, stir up (feeling, action, etc.) ; to 
give rise to, call forth 1533. 

1, Beaune prouoketh theeues sooner then gold 
Shaks. a. You are really enough to p. a saint 1800. 

My Tale prouokes that question Shaks. Hence 

rovo‘ked ppl. a. having received provocation; 
irritated, annoyed. +Provo*kement f the action of 
provoking; a provocation. Provo'ker, one who or 
that which provokes. Provo*kingly adv . 

Provost (prp’vast). \OlL.prafost, frofost, 
OF. and AF. provost (mod. F. prtvbt ) ; repr. 
med. L. propositus, frxpositus, sb. use of prx- 
positus , pa. pple. of pj xponerc , f. free before + 
ponerc to place.] L In ecd. and scholastic 
use. r. The head or president of a chapter, or 
of a community of religious persons ; In con- 
ventual bodies prop, the official next in rank to 
Lhe abbot. Now chiefly Hist. b. In mod. | 
use, tr. Ger. propst. Da. provst , etc., as the 
title of the Protestant clergyman in charge of 
the principal church of a town or district 1560. 
9. 'l he specific title of the heads of certain 
colleges 144a. IL A secular officer, etc. ti. 
One appointed to preside over or superintend 
something ; usu. the representative of the su- 
preme power in a district or sphere of action. 
Sometimes, without explicit ref. to his delegated 
or appointed position, = Ruler, chief, head, 
captain, etc. -1631. 9. An officer or official in 

charge of some establishment, undertaking, or 
body of men ; a ruler, manager, steward, over- 
seer, keeper. Now Hist. ME. 3. tThe chief 
magistrate of a town ; spec . the head of a Scot- 
tish municipal corporation or burgh ME. t4. 
An officer charged with the apprehension, cus- 
tody, and punishment of offenders -1873. 5- 

spec. Mil. An officer of the military police in a 
garrison or camp, or in the field : see next. (In 
this sense usu. pronounced prbvdu\) 1693, 

4. Here comes Siguior Claudio, led by the Frouoet 
to prison Shaks. 

C omb . : p.-cell, a cell for confining military prison- 
ers'; -sergeant, a sergeant of the military police. 
Hence Pro*vostahip, the office or position of a p. 

Provost- marsiial (prJv^uraauJ&l). 1513. 
[f. prec. + Marshal sb.'] In the army, An 
officer appointed to a force in camp or on ac- 
tive service, as the head of the military police. 
In the navy, the * Master-at-arms' of the ship 
in which a court martial is to be held (being 
the Chief Petty Officer in charge of the ship's 
police) is appointed by warrant Provost-mar- 
shal for the occasion. 

Prow (pron), sb .* Now chiefly literary. 
1555. fsroue, prob. ult f. L. frora , a. 

Gr. rpfpa .] 1. The fore-part of a ship or 

boat ; the part about the stem. a. A point or 
pointed part projecting In front, like the prow 
of a ship ; spec. In Zooi. either of the two points 
of a cymba or C-shaped sponge-spicule 1656. 
3. tram if A ship (poet.) 1738* „ 

3, prows, that late in fierce Encounter matt Gsav. 
Hence Prowed (proud) a. having a p. 


PROXY 

fProw, sb. 2 [ME. pru r prou, a. OF. pm. 
prou, subst. use of pru, frou adj. ; see nextTI 
Advantage, profit, benefit, weal, good -1570. 

It mayo be« forhisprowe.Tothynkeonit Habdino. 
Prow (prau), a. arch. [ME. a. OF. prou 
: — late L. *prodis,] Doughty, valiant. 

The prowest knight that ever field did fight Sfknseb. 
Ptowess (prau*6s). Now chiefly literary . 
[ME. prowessc , a. OF. proece, f. pro, prou Prow 
a. + -ess *.] Valour, bravery, gallantry, mar- 
tial daring ; manly courage, active fortitude, 
j b. An act of bravery ; a valiant deed, (Chiefly 
in pi. m deeds of valour.) ME. 

Hit bye prowes was suche that no paynym durit 
abyde him 1533. 

Prowl (prciul), v. [ME. prollen ; origin 
unkn.] 1. intr. Orig., To go or move about, 
esp. in search of something; hence, to rove, 
roam, or WAnder about in search of plunder, 
prey, etc., or with predatory intent. In rood, 
use, chiefly of wild beasts, or of men acting 
like them. tb. jig. To seek for advantage in 
an underhand way ; to * cadge * -2669. ta. 
trans. To obtain (something) in a clandestine 
way ; to pilfer, filch -1677. 3. To traverse (a 

place or region) esp. on the look out for prey | 
to traverse stealthily 1586. 

x. [Wolves] Prluely Drolling two and froe Spbnsbb. 
How the troops of Midian P. and p, around 1850. b. 
An other pretie practise of the pope to proll for monies 
was this Foxk. Hence Prowl so. an act or the action 
of prowling ; on or upon the prowl, prowling about. 
Prowler, one who prowls; a parasite 1 fa pilferer, 
cheat, plunuexer. Prowlingly adv. 

II Proxenus (prp*ksen£s), Also proxenos. 
PL -i (-oi). 1838. [raod.L., a. Gr. np6£*yot $ 
f. np6 Pro-2 + (ivos guest, stranger.] Gr. 
Antiq. A resident citizen of a state appointed 
by another state to represent and protect its 
interests there. So Pro*xeny, the office or 
function of a p. ; the system of proxeni, 
Proxinmd (pip kaimsfed), adv. 1803. [f. a* 
next + - ad ; see Dextrad.] Anat. In tho 
direction of its point of attachment : opp. tb 
Distad. 

Proximal (pip-ksimal), a. 1803. [*• t* 
proxtmus -f -AL. ] Anat . Suuated towards the 
centre of the body, or the point of origin or 
attachment of a limb, bone, etc. : opp. to Dis- 
tal. Hence Pro'ximally adv. In a p, posi- 
tion ; towards or near the p. end or part. 
Proximate (pr^-ksimA), a. 1597. [ad. 
late L. proximatus, proximare to approach, f. 
proximus.] x. Next, nearest (in space, serial 
order, quality, etc.) ; close. b. Coming next 
or very near in time 1845. a * Coming next 
(before or after) in a chain of causation, 
agency, reasoning, etc.; immediate: opp. to 
remote or ultimate 1661. g. Approximate 1796. 

a. P. principle, constituent, or ele*nent (Chem.), ona 
of those compounds of which a more complex body is 
directly made up, and which axe therefore first arrived 
at in the process of analysis ; so p. analysis. 3. A p. 
notion of the extent of the carnage Kinglakb. Hence 
Pro'ximately adv. in a p. position or manner ; ap- 
proximately. 

|| Proximo accessit (prp-ksim/ oekse-sit). 
1878. [L. phr. » 1 he has come very near (or 

next)’.] Phr. indicating that the person in 
question has come next to the winner of a 
prize, scholarship, etc. ; hence os sb. applied to 
the person himself or his position. Also colloq. 
abbrev. proximo. 

Proximity (pr^ksi*mlti). 1480. [a. F. 

proximiti , ad. L. proximitaUm , i. proximus , 
superl. adj. f. prope near.] The fact, condition, 
or position of being near or close by ; near- 
ness : a. in space 1579 ; b. in kinship, affinity 
of nature, time, etc. 148a 

b. Marriages in p. of blood axe amongst us forbidden 
Fi-oxio. 

II Proximo (pq>*ksimo). 1855. [L. proximo 
(sc. mense) In the next (month).] In or oi 
next montn, ox on the yip. Abbrev. prox. 
Proxy (prp-ksi). 1440. [contr. from 
Procuracy, as proctor from procurator.*] 2. 
« Procuracy i. Procuration a ; chiefly in 
phr. by p. a. A letter of attorney, Obs. exc. 
as in b. 1460. b. spec. A writing authoris- 
ing a person to vote instead of another, at a 
meeting, etc., or formerly in the House of 
Lords; a vote so given 2587. 3. A person 

appointed to act instead of another ; an attdr- 
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ney, agent, representative 1614. Also fig. of 
things. 1 * 4 * Eccl. Provision or entertainment 
for a visiting bishop or his representative ; an 
annual payment in commutation of this -1735. 

i. Not content to acquire glory by p. H. Walpolr. 
3. Another privilege is, that every peer.. may make 
another lord of parliament bis p., to vote for him 
in his absence Blacks to nr. Hence Pro'xyhood, 
Pro'xyahip, the office or function of a p. 

Prude (pr«d), a. and sb. 1704. [a. mod.F. 
prude , in OF. prude , prode ; either a back-for- 
mation from prudefemme, or a later fern, form of 
prod\ see Pr&ux.J A. adj. That maintains or 
affects extreme propriety of speech and be- 
haviour, esp. in regard to the relations of the 
sexes ; excessively modest, demure, or prim ; 
prudish; usti. applied adversely. Now rare . 
1709. B. sb. A woman who is of extreme pro- 
priety in conduct or speech ; usu. applied ad- 
versely with implication of affectation. Hence 
Pnrdiah a. having the character of or resem- 
bling a p. ; -ly adit., -ness. 

Prudence (pr#*d£ns). MG. [a. F., nd. L. 
prudentia, contr. from providentia Provi- 
dence.] The quality 01 being prudent. 1, 
Ability to discern the most suitable, politic, or 
profitable course of action, esp. as regards con- 
duct ; practical wisdom, discretion, b. An in- 
stance of this ; a prudent act x 667. ta. Wis- 
dom ; knowledge of or skill in a matter -1859. 

s. Beyond all bounds of p. and discretion Hums. 
a. Harken with your eares, that you may know p. 
Bible (Douay) Baruch iiL 9. So tPru'dency. 
Prudent (prudent), a. late ME. [a. F., 
or ad. L. prudens , -* entem , contr. from providens 
Provident, with weakening of the notion of 
* foreseeing \J 1. Of persons, eta : Sagacious 
in adapting means to ends; having sound 
judgement in practical affairs; circumspect, 
discreet, worldly-wise. +a. Wise, discerning 
-1579. 8* Of conduct, action, etc.: Charac- 

terized by, exhibiting, or proceeding from pro 
dence; politic, judicious, late ME. 
s. So stears the d. Crane Her annual Voiage Milt. 

a. Thou hast hyd these thynees from the wyse and p., 
and hast opened them vnto babes Tin dale Matt . xi. 
25. Hence Pnrdently adv. 

Prudential (prwde*njAl), a. and sb, 1641. 
[f. L. prudentia Prudence + -a l.] A. adj. 1, 
Of, ot the nature of, or involving prudence ; 
characterized by forethought and deliberation. 
A. Of persons : Exercising prudence ; (in New 
England) appointed to conduct the affairs of a 
town, society, etc. 1649. 

1. Cultivating p. habits 1863. More thinking and 
p. persons Scott. 

B. sb. x. pi. a. Matters that fall within the 
scope of prudence; esp. (in 17 . S.) matters of 
local government and administration for which 
there is no need to go to the law courts 1646. 

b. Prudential considerations 1658. + 9 . A 

prudential maxim or precept -1734. Hence 
Prude-ntialiem, a system or theory of life 
based upon p. considerations. Prude "ntialist. 
Prudentia lity, p. quality, nature, or charac- 
ter. Prude’ntial-ly adv., -ness. 

Prudery (prtf’dari). 1709. [ad. F. pru - 
derie , f. prude Prude ; see -ery.] The quality 
or character of being prudish ; excessive regard 
for the proprieties in speech or behaviour ; ex- 
treme or affected modesty or demureness. 

A lady . .has carried her p. so far, as to separate the 
writings of male and female authors in her library 
1813. 

Prudho*mme. 1 701. [a. F. pruct homme 
: — OF. prod(h)ome — prouu d'ome a fine thing of 
a man, f. prout Prow a. +de of f(h)ome man. J 
x. Hist . A man of valour and discretion ; a 
knight or freeholder who was summoned to sit 
on the jury or to serve in the king's council. 

|| 9. A member of a French tribunal appointed 
to decide labour disputes 1887. 

Pruinose (prS'ln^s), <2. 1826. [ad. L. pru- 
i nos us, f. pruina hoar-frost ; see -ose.] Nat. 
Hist . Covered with a fine whitish powdery 
substance giving the appearance of hoar-frost. 
Prune (prtfn), sb. ME. [a. F., med.L. 
pruna , fem. sing, from pruna, neut. pi. of L. 
prunum , a. Gr. rrpovvovA fx. The fruit of the 
plum-tree; a plum; also the tree, Primus 
domestic a -1698. b. U.S. A variety of plum 

suitable for drying 1909. 9. The dried fruit of 

several varieties of the common plum-tree, 


largely used for eating, raw or stewed ; a dried 
plum, Fcrmerly dist. as dry p. ME. 3. 
transf. The dark reddish purple colour of the 
juice of prunes ; also called p.-purple 188a. 
4. Phr. Prunes and prism(s ; see Dickens, Little 
Dorrit II. v. Thence, applied to a prim and 
mincing manner of speech, and to superficial 
4 accomplishments 2855. 

Comb, p.-tree, («) a plum-tree I (b) Prunus occi - 
dentalis , a West Indian timber* tree. 

Prune (prfin), v . 1 Obsol. [Late ME. prune , 
pruyne, proyne, of uncertain origin.] i. trans. 
and intr. for reft. Of a bird, etc. : ■■ Preen 
v. % x. 9. Of a person : To trim, dress up with 
minute nicety ; to prink, deck out. adorn, late 
MU +3. refi. fig. To plume oneself, pride 
oneself -1673. 

Prune (pr£n), vX [Late ME . prouyne , 16th 
c. promt, a. OF. proding(n)ier , proognier, later 
proignier to prune or cut back the vine ; origin 
unkn.] x. trans . To cut or lop superfluous 
branches or twigs from (a vine, tree, or shrub) 
in order to promote fruitfulness, induce regular 
growth, etc. ; to trim. Also absol. 1547. 9. 

To cut or lop off (branches, boughs, shoots) 
1572. 8. fig. To ‘cut down', mutilate ; esp. to 

cut down or reduce by rejecting superfluities ; 
also to rid of what is superfluous or undesir- 
able. Inte ME. b. To remove (superfluities, 
deformities) 1680. 

1. Sixe yeeres thou shalt p. thy Vineyard lev. 
xxv. 3. 3. Some.. Authors, .began to p. their Words 

of all superfluous Letters Addison. Hence Pnrner, 
one who prunes trees or shrubs. 

Prunella 1 (prune-la). 1656. [-mod.F. 
prunelle ; origin obsc.] x. A strong stuff, orig. 
silk, afterwards worsted, formerly used for 
graduates’, clergymen’s, and barristers’ gowns; 
later, for the uppers of women’s shoes. 9. 
attrib . Made or consisting of prunella 1706, 
z. Leather and p . : see Leather sb. x. 

II Prunella 2. 1599. [Bot.L., alteration of 
BrunellaJ) Bot . A genus of herbaceous labi- 
ates, including P. vulgaris , Self-heal. 
t[|Prune*lla 3 - 1697. [mod.L., earlier bru- 
nella, dim. of med.L brunus brown.] x. 
Path . The Hungarian or camp-fever which 
prevailed among the imperial troops in Ger- 
many in 1547 and 1566. In later times applied 
to quinsy, and other disorders of the throat or 
fauces -1895* *• Pharmacy . Chiefly in comb, 

p. salt, prunelle salt, a preparation of fused 
nitre, so called as used for tbe disorder of the 
throat -1868. 

Prunello (pruned^)- 1616. [Altered from 
obs. It .prunella, dim. of pruna plum, prune.] 
fa. A variety of plum or pruna b. The finest 
kind of prunes or dried plums, made from the 
greengage and other varieties. 

Pruniferoas, a. rare. 1668. [f. L. pru- 
num Prune sb. +-(i)ferous.J Bearing plums 
or stone-fruits ; drupiferous. 

Pru-ning, vbl. sb. 1548. [-ing L] The 
action of Prune r. a Also fig. b. contr. (pi.) 
Portions cut off in pruning 1832. 

Comb., esp. in the names of tools, etc., used in prun- 
ing, & sp.-billi p.-hook, a curved cutting instrument 
used in pruning} -knife. 

Prunt (prnit). 1891. [peril, a provincial 
form of print.) A piece of ornamental glass, 
laid on to a body of glass, as a vase ; also the 
tool with which this ornament is moulded or 
impressed with its pattern. Hence Pnrnted a. 
ornamented with prunts. / 

|| Prunus (pr«*n£s). 1706. [L., * plum- 
tree, &d. Gr. vpovvos — vpobfurq ; also, a sloe- 
bush.] x. Bot. A genus of trees and shrubs, 
N.O. Rosace* , containing the common sloe, 
bullace, plum, apricot, and other species, bear- 
ing drupaceous fruits. 9. In Oriental Pottery. 

A representation of a Chinese and Japanese 
species, P. mume , on porcelain, etc. Hence 
p. decoration. 1878. 

Prurience (prO»*riSns). 1688. [f. as Pru- 
rient ; see -ence.] i. The fact or sensation 
of itching. 9. fig. Mental itching or craving 
829. 3* - next 3. 1781. 

Pruriency (pru®*ri 2 nsi). 1660. [f. as prec. ; 
see -bncy.] 1. The quality of itching ; ftch- 
ingness (rare). 9. fig. The quality or condi- I 
tion of mental itching 17x1. 8. Tendency to- I 
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wards lascivious or impure thought; an In- 
stance of this 1795. 

s. A constant P. of inordinate Desire Steels. 
Prurient (pru»*rUfnt), a. 1639. [ad. L. 
pruriens , -entem, prurire to itch.] x« That 
itches physically, itching, rare . n.fi g. Having 
an uueasy or morbid desire or curiosity, rare . 
1653. 3. Given to the indulgence of lewd 

ideas ; impure-minded 1746. 4. Unduly for- 
ward or excessive in growth 1899. 5. Bot. 

Applied to plants which cause a slightly sting- 
ing sensation (rare) 1858. 

a. The reading public . .in its usual p. longing after 
anything like personal gossip Kingsley. Hence 
Prirriently adv. in a p. manner. 

Pruriginous (prurPdginas), a. 1609. [ad. 
F. prurigineux , ad. late L. pruriginosus , f. pru- 
rigo, - intm ; see next and -ous.J Affected by 
or liable to prurigo orilehing; pertaining to or 
of the nature of prurigo ; + prurient. 

|| Prurigo (prurargo). 1846. [L., an itching, 
lasciviousness, f. prurire. ] An itching; spec. 
in Path., a diseased condition of the skin 
attended by a violent and chronic itching, and 
characterized by the presence of flat slightly 
red papules, and a thickening of the part 
affected. Also attrib . 

|| Pruritus (proroi*t£s). 1653 [L, f. pru - 
rire. 1 Itching ; esp. itching of the skin without 
visible eruption. Also fig. 

Prussian (prtrj&n), a . and sb. 1677. [ad 
mod.L Prussianus adj., f. Prussia.) A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Prussia or its inhabitants ; 
also designating things actually or reputedly 
coming from Prussia 1702. 

P. carp, a smaller form of the common carp. P. 
blue, a deep blue pigment, consisting essentially of 
hydrated ferric ferrocyanide, usu. mixed with varying 
quantities of potassioferrous ferricyanide. (Called 
Prussian from being discovered by a colour-maker in 
Berlin ) Also, a variety of pea. P. brov<n, P green, 
pigments derived from or allied to Prussian blue. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Prussia (the 
ethnic territory, the duchy, or the kingdom) 
1677. Hence PnrsBianize v. trans . to render 
P. or like Prussia in organization or character. 
Prussiate (pws-, pnrji/t). 1790. (a. F. r 
f. prussique Prussic + -ate L] Chem. A salt 
of prussic acid ; a cyanide. Also, a ferro- or 
ferri-cyanide. 

Prussic (prirsik), a. 1790. [ad. F. prus- 
sique, f. Prusse Prussia + -ique -ic. J Chem. Of, 
pertaining to, or derived from Prussian blue. 
Chiefly in P. acid — Hydrocyanic acid . 

Prut (prat), int. and sb. ME. [Echoic, repr. 
a slight explosive sound.] x. An exclam, of 
contempt. 9. The sound of a rifle shot 1898. 
+Prute*nic, a. (sb.') 1615. [ad. med.L. 

Prutenicus, f. Pru/(h)eni Prussians; see -IC.] 
Prussian; in P. tables, the Copemican planetary 
tables published in 1551 by Erasmus Reinhold ; 
so named in compliment to Albert. Duke of 
Prussia. Also as sb. in pi,, the P. tables. So 
tPrutemical a . 1594. 

Pry (praP, sbA 1750. [f. Pry vX] l An 
act or the Action of prying. 9. An inquiiitivt 
person. Cf. Paul Pry (Paul 3). 1845. 

Pry (prai), j£. a dial, and U.S. 1893. [f. 
Prize sb.* ; cf. Pry r. 2 J A lever or crow-bar 
for pi izing. 

Pry (prai), v. 1 [ME. prien; origin unkn.] 
1. intr. To look, esp. to look closely or curi- 
ously; to peer inquisitively or impertinently ; 
to spy. ta. trans. To look for, look through, 
or look at closely ; to observe narrowly -1639. 

1, Thus, .glide obscure, and prie In every Bush and 
Brake Milt. Endeavour 10 p. into the nature.. of 
the Almighty 1754. He pries into all the stratagems 
of Camillus Motley. Hence Prydngly adv 
Pry (prai), v .2 dial, and U.S. 1895. 
[Shortened from Prize 1/.*; cf. Pry j£.*] trans. 
To foroe or prize up, etc. 

Pryse, pryce. arch. [ME. a. OF. or AF. 
pris taken, or OF. prise taking, capture.] 
Hunting. In phr. to blow the pryse , to sound a 
blast on the hunting-horn as a signal that the 
stag is taken. 

llPrytanetun (prit&nPftm). 160a [L., a. 
Gr. upvraruoy, f. npvravis ; see next.] Gr. 
Antiq . The public hall of a Greek state or city, 
in which the sacred fire was kept burning ; esp . 
in ancient Athens, the hall in which distin- 
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gulshed citizens, foreign ambassadors, and the 
successive presidents of the senate were enter- 
tained at the public charge. 

II Prytanis (pri*t 4 nis). 77 . -nes (-nfz). 1656. 
[L., a. Gr. vpvravit a prince, ruler, at Athens 
a president.] i. In ancient Athens, A member 
of that division of the Council of Five Hundred 
which was presiding at the time. a. The chief 
magistrate of a Greek state, as of Rhodes, 
Lycia, or Miletus x68a. 8* transf. A president 

1847. So Pry*tany, each of the ten divisions 
of the Athenian Council of Five Hundred dur- 
ing its presidency ; also the period of five weeks 
during which each division presided. 

P. 5 ., abbrev. of L. post scriptum Post- 
script, often pronounced (pfe*s). 

Psalm (s&m), sb. [OE. (p)sealm, ad. L .psal- 
mus, a. Gr. ipa a twitching (of the strings 
of the harp), a song sung to the harp, f. 
ip&KK* iv to twitch, twang, sing to the harp (in 
LXX and N.T.).] x. gen. Any sacred song 
sung in religious worship ; a hymn ; esp. in 
biblical use. a. spec. Any one of the sacred 
songs or hymns which together form the 4 Book 
of Psalms f ; a version or paraphrase of any ol 
these, esp. as read or sung in public or pri- 
vate worship OE. 8- at t rib. OE. 

z. Hymns devout and holy Psalins Singing ever- 
lastingly Milt. a. Proper psalms, see Proper a. a. 
The Psalms , the Book of Psalms , one of the bouks of 
the O.T., forming the hymn-book of the Jewish cbuich, 
and used also in Christian worship from the earliest 
times ; the Psalter ; often called the Psalms of Darn'd. 
from the belief that David, king of Israel, composed 
them or some of them. 

Psalm, v. [OE. scalmiati ; f. prec.J 1. fa. 
intr. To sing psalms. b. Irani. To sing or 
celebrate in psalms, a. To say or sing a psalm 
to or over (rare) 1800. 

Psalmist (sa*mist). 1483. [ad. late L. 
psalmisti r, f. p\almui\ see -1ST.] 1. The 

author of a psalm or psalms ; almost always 
with def. art. as a title for David considered as 
the author of the Psalms, or as a designation 
of the author of any one of them. a. Eccl . 
Hist. A member of one of the minor clerical 
orders, discharging the functions or a chorister 
or cantor 1565. Hence tPs&'lmlstry, the 
office or work of a p. 

Ps&lmodic (Raelnydik), a. 1749. [See 
Psalmody and -ic.] Of or pertaining to psal- 
mody ; having the style or character of psal- 
mody. So Psalmo'dlal, Psalmo’dical adjs. 
Psalmodist (sfl-mAlist, sae-lm-). 165a. [f. 
Psalmody + -1ST.] 1. One who practises or is 

skilled in psalmody ; a singer of psalms 1659. 
tb. — Psalmist a. 1726 . fa. A writer of 

psalms -1886. 

Psalmodlze (sa nufcfoiz, saelm-), v. 1513. 
[ad. med.L. ps a l modi sate, f. psalmodia\ see 
-I7.F. . ] intr. To practise psalmody; to sing 
psalms. 

Psalmody (sa-m^di, sae ’Ira-), sb. ME. [ad. 
late L. psalmodta , a. Gr. if/aX pupRla, f. \paXfstp- 
psalmist, t ibaXfsbt psalm 4* 9)81) song.] 
The action, practice, or art of singing psalms 
(or sacred vocal music in general), esp. in 
public worship. b. The arrangement of 
psalms for singing ; hence, psalms and hvmns 
so arranged, collectively 1554. Hence £sa*l- 
mody v. tram, to celebrate as in psalmody ; to 
hymn (rare). 

tl?sa*imograph. 154a- [ad. late L .psalmo- 
grapkus, a. Gr. xf/aK^oypAtpos, f. \paXfs 6 f psalm 
+ -ypatpos -GRAPH.] * PSALMIST X. -1657. 
Psalter (s 5 *ltoj). [OE. ( p)salt*re , ad. L. 
psalteriun u In ME. sauter, a. AF. sauter : — L. 
psalterium, a. Gr. \pa\rrjptov a stringed instru- 
ment played by twanging, f. ipaKKw to twang.] 
1 . x. The Hook of Psalms, b. A translation or 
particular version of the Book of Psalms ; e. g. 
a Latin, English, metrical P. ; the Prayer-book 
P., etc. OE. c. A copy of the Psalms, esp. as 
arranged for liturgical or devotional use OE. 
a. transf, Our Lady's p., the rosary (because it 
contains the same number (150) of Aves as 
there are psalms in the Psalter) ; also, a book 
containing this, late ME. 4. Applied to cer- 
tain old Irish chronicles in verse (A of Cashel , 
etc.) 1685. XL - Psaltery x. Obs. or arch. 
OE. 
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Psalterial (rtltfr'rifil), a . 1865. [f. Fsal- 
trrium +-AL.J Anat. and Zool. Pertaining to 
the psalterium. 

Psalterian (ijla.-riSn), a. 1819. [f. L. 
psalterium Psaltery + -an.] Of, like, or bav- 
ing a sound like that of, a psaltery. 

II Psalterion (sgltl^rijfa). [In ME. a. OF. 

I salterion , ad. L. psalterium ; In mod. use a 
transliteration of Gr. \baXriiptovA i. - Psal- 
tery x. 

n Psalterium (^lG.-rUbn). 1857. [L.] Anat. 
and Zool. a. — Lyra 3. b. The third stomach 
ofa ruminant ; the omasum or manyplies. 

Psaltery (saltan). ME. [a. OK. psal-, 
sautene, ad. L. psalterium , ad. Gr. \paXrrfpt ox.] 
1. An ancient and mediaeval stringed instru- 
ment, resembling the dulcimer but played by 
plucking the strings with the fingers or a 
plectrum, ta. ~ Psalter i. rare. -1890. I 
1. Bothe his harpe and sawtrey 1557. 

Psaramo- (pssenm, ssem^), bef. a vowel ! 
paamxn-, repr. Gr, \papfio~, comb, form of 
ipdfifios sand, entering into some scientific 
terms, as PsammolPthic a., Geol. consisting < 
of sandstone. Faammo'phllousa., Bot. sand- 
loving, growing in sandy soil. 

Psarolite (pssrrolait). 1859. [f. Gr. iftdp 
starling (or ipapbs speckled) + \t$os stone (see 
-LITE) ; app. rendering Ger. starstein,] Pa fr- 
ont. Name for the silicificd stems of tree-ferns 
found in the Permian or Lower New Red 
Sandstone, from the speckled markings they 
exhibit in section. 

Psephism (ps~, srfiz’m). 1656. [ad. Gr. 
\prj<f>i<jfia , f, \pTj<plfrtv to vote, prop, with peb- 
bles, f. \f/j)tpot pebble.] Gr. Ant iq. A decree 
enacted by a vote of a public assembly, esp. of 
the Athenians. 

|| Pseudepigrapha (si £d6pi ‘grift, ps-), sb. 
pi. 169a. [a. Gr. neut. pi. of if/tvbemypa<f*<n 

'with false title', f. Pseud(o + hr 1- 

7 ptitpetv to inscribe (see Epigraph).] A col- 
lective term for books or writings bearing a 
false title, or ascribed to another than the true 
author; spec, applied to certain Jewish writings 
ascribed to various patriarchs and prophets of 
the O. T. Also sing, in anglicized form 
Pseude*pigraph. Hence Pseudepi'graphal, 
Pseudepigra’phic, -al, Pseudepi'graphous 
adjs . pertaining to or having the character of 
p. ; spurious. Pseudepi'graphy, false ascrip- 
tion of authorship. 

Paeudo (sifPda, ps-), quasi-<z<^'., (j8.) late 
ME. [The comb, element Pseudo- as a 
separate word.] False, counterfeit, pretended, 
spurious. (Now usu. hyphened to the follow- 
ing noun ; see Pseudo- i.) tB. sb. (with pi.) 
A false person, a pretender. 

Luxuries which, when long gratified, become a sort 
of p. necessaries Scott. 

Pseudo- (siudi, ps-), before a vowel usu. 
pseud-, repr. Gr. comb, element iptvdo-, 

4 false, falsely*, from stem of if/tvbrjs false, 
\f*vbot falsehood. 

1 . Prefixed to any noun or adj., forming combs., 
mostly nonce-wds., with the sense 1 false, pretended, 
counterfeit, spurious, sham, falsely so called or repre- 
sented ; falsely, spuriously, apparently but not really ’t 
as pseudo-archaic, •classic (al, •Gothic , patriotic ; 
pseudo-philanthropist , -prophet. Here pseudo • is 
properly hyphened, a. Special combs. : nearly all 
terms of modern science, (a) indicating close or de- 
ceptive resemblance to the thing denoted by the second 
element, without real identity or affinity with it; or 
sometimes simply denoting an abnormal or erratic 
form or kind of the thing; (b) denoting something 
which does not correspond with the reality, or to 
which no reality corresponds, as false perceptions, 
errors of judgement or statement. II PseudSBStlie*- 
sia [mod.L.: cL Anesthesia), Path, false or de- 
praved sensation, as that occurring apparently in an 
amputated limb. Pseude’lephant, Zool. an animal 
resembling an elephant, as a mastodon. Pseud em- 
bryo, Zool. a spurious embryo; a term applied to 
various larval forms in sea-urchins, star-fishes, and 
sponges ; hence Pteudembryo*nic a Pseirdo- 
COSle (-s/1) [Gr. xotAoc hollow], Anat., (a) applied to 
the body-cavity of certain invertebrates, derived from 
spaces developed secondarily in the mesoblast. not 
directly from the blastocoele or original cavity of the 
embryo ; (b) applied to the fifth ventricle of the brain. 
j| Paeudofila*ria, Zool. a stage in the development 
of certain Gregmrinida, resembling a thread-worm of 
the genus Filaria. Pundoglliia, Min, native 
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sine sulphide, resembling black lead sulphide or ga- 
lena. Pseudo-hypertrophy, Path, enlargement 
of an organ by growth of fat or connective tissue, with 
atrophy of its proper substance; so Psendo-byper* 
tro'pnic a., applied to a form of paralysis caused 
by pseudo-hypertrophy of the muscles. Pseurio» 
metallic a., resembling, but nor of the nature of, a 
metal ; said of luutre which is perceptible only when 
held towards the light. Pseu’doscope. an optical 
instrument containing two reflecting prisms which 
can be so adjusted as to produce an apparent reversal 
of the convexity or concavity of an objoct. Fseu*do- 
Sphere, Geom., (a) a surface having constant nega- 
tive curvature (as a sphere has positive) ; (b) a sphere 
in non- Euclidean geometry; so Pseudosphe'rical 
a. || Paeudo’stoma [Gr. oropa mouth), Anat. a 
point on the surface of a serous membrane, regarded 
by some as the mouth of one of the absorbents or 
Wmpbatic vessels which begin in such membranes. 
Pseirdostome, Zool. in a sponge, a false osculum 
or excurrent opening^the mouth of a secondary canal 
arising from fusion. Pseudo'vary, Zool. the ovary 
or generative gland of certain imperfect female insects 
which reproduce parthenogenetically. 

Pseudo-carp (gifi-dokixp, ps-). 1835. [f. 
Pseudo- + Gr. k apv 6 s fruit.j Bot. A fruit 
formed by the modification and enlargement of 
other parts of the flower besides the ovary, or 
ofparts not belonging to the flower. 
Pseudo-ca*tholic, a. and sb. x6ot. 
[Pseudo- x.j A. adj. Falsely or erroneously 
called or claiming to be catholic 1605. B. tb, 
A Catholic falsely so called i6ox. 
Pseudo-Christ (sisrd0|kr3ist, ps-). late 
ME. [ad. late L. pseudochristus , Gr. \ptvZ 6 - 
Xpitrros (Mark xiii. as) ; see Pseudo-.] A 
false Christ ; one pretending to be the Christ or 
Messiah. So Psendo-Chri'stian a. falsely 
called or professing to be Christian ; also as 
sb. 1579. 

Pseudodipteral (si£d<?|di-pt£ral f ps-), a , 
1696. [f late Gr. iptvbobi-nrtpos + -al; see 
Pseudo- and Dipteros.] Anc. Arch. Hav- 
ing, as a temple, etc., a single peristyle or sur- 
rounding row of columns, placed at the same 
distance from the walls as the outer of the two 
rows in the dipteros. So || Pseudodl'ptaron# 
a building of this type. 

Pseudodox (tixrdddfkz, ps-). 1615. [ad. 
Gr. il/€v& 6 bo£oK } UtfvboSo^la ; f. PsEUDO- 

+ So£a opinion. 1 A false or erroneous opinion. 

Pseudograph (sifl-dograf, ps-). i8a8. [ad. 
late L. pseudographus, a. Gr. iptvboypcupoi ; 
see Pseudo- and -graph.] A spurious writ- 
ing ; & literary work purporting to be by an- 
other than the real author. So Pseudo*- 
graphy, the writing of words falsely ; false, in- 
correct, or bad spelling ; an instance of this. 
P&eudology (siwdp’lodfli, ps-). 1658. [ad. 

Gr. \p*vbo\oyla f f. \f/*vbo\ 6 yoi ; see -LOGY,] 
False speaking ; the making of false state- 
ments ; the ' art of lying ' So Paeudo'loger, 
Pseudo'logist, a maker of false statements, a 
(systematic) liar. 

Pseudomorph (ziu dompsf, ps-). 1849. [L 
Gr. tptvdo- Pseudo- + twptpij form.] A false 
or deceptive form ; spec, in Min. a crystal or 
other body consisting of ^>ne mineral but hav- 
ing the form proper to another. So Pseudo* 
mo'rphic a. Pseudomorphism, the forma- 
tion or occurrence of pseudomorphs, or the 
condition of a p. Pseudomorphous a. 

Pseudonym (sia-ddhim, ps-). 1846. [(ult.) 
a. Gr. rptvbwpvfiovt neut. of ift*vbdwvpu*s t (• 
xf/rvbo- Pseudo- + Svopa name.] A false or 
fictitious name, esp. one assumed by an author. 
Pseudonymous (siudp -nimas, ps-), a. x 706. 
[f. med. or mod.L. pseudonymus (a. Gr. ^cu&b- 
vvpos) + -ous.] 1. Bearing or assuming, esp, 
writing under, a false or fictitious name ; be- 
longing to or characterizing one who does 
this. s. Written under an assumed or ficti* 
tious name ; bearing the name of another than 
the real author 1737. So Pseudonymity, the 
condition of being p. ; the use of a pseudonym. 
Pseudo*nymously adv. 

II Pseudoperipteros, -on (psi£d0p£ri*pt£ipS| 

-yn). 1696. [a. late Gr. \f/*vbow*plmrtpot. 

f. ^evdo- Pseudo- + v*plwr*pot Peripter.j 
Anc. Arch. A form of temple or other building 
with free columns forming a portico in front 
(and sometimes in rear) as in a peripteral 
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building, but the rest of the columns engaged 
in the walls instead of standing free. Hence 
Pseudoperi*pteral a. 

U Paeudopodlum (si«d£p^> -di5m.ps-). PI- 

-la, 2854. [mod.L., f. Gr. iptv8o- PSEUDO- + 
-podium, ad, Gr. w^Siof, dim. of nobt foot/ 
1. 7,ooL In certain Protozoa (esp. RHizopodaV 
Each of a number of processes temporarily 
formed by protrusion of any part of the proto- 
plasm of the body, and serving for locomotion, 
prehension, or ingestion of food. Also, 
similar formation in an amoeboid cell, as 
leucocyte. fl. Bo/, A false pedicel or foot- 
stalk: applied to certain elongations of the 
stem in mosses z86z. Pseirdopod, -per dial a . 

Pshaw (/§, pf§), tut. and sb. 1673. [A 
natural expression of rejection.] An exclam 
expressing contempt, impatience, or disgust. 

Psbah, how silly that is Swift, sb Pishes and 
Pshaws, or other well-bred Interjections Stuul 
lienee Pshaw v.intr. to say 'pshaw!'; tram, to 
show contempt for by saying 4 pshaw 1 ' 

Pai Ian thropiam (psailarnjmfpiz’m). 18x0. 
[f. ecd. Gr, iptkbrB pantos merely human (1. 
tfuXos bare, mere + &p$pamo$) + -ism.] The 
doctrine that Jesus Christ was a mere man 
So Pailanthro'fric a. of, pertaining to, or in 
accoi dance with p. PslLa/nthropist, one who 
holds this doctrine. Psilamthropy. 

Psilo (psoilo, so ilo) t bef. a vowel pell-, 
comb, form of Gr. tpiKos bare, smooth, mere, 
as in ; Psilopsedic (-pPdik) [ Gr. mus, wcu8- + -icj 
a.. Omith . of a bird : hatched naked or with- 
out down. Pailo'sophy [see -SOPHY], shallow 
philosophy ; so Psilo'sopher. 

Pailomelane (psoil^rnieUtn). 1883. [f- 

PsiLO- + Gr. plkav, neut. of pikas black.] 
Min. A common ore of manganese, occurring 
in smooth black amorphous masses, or in 
bptryoidal or stalactitic shapes. 

IjPsuoais (psail<?a*sis). 1904. [a. Gr. iflkco- 
ais, f. \pikovv to strip bare ; see -osis. ] Greek 
Gram. The substitution of a tenuis for an aspi- 
rate (as in fl&mn for fld<pvt), or of the spintus 
lenis for the spiritus asprr . . 

Psittaceous (psitrtyos), a. 1835. [f. L. 
pnttacm (a. Gr. i/urra/ctfe parrot) + -ecxjs.] 
Omith. Of or belonging to the parrot family of 
birds, Psittacidx. So Psi'ttacid a, 

Psittadne (psrt&scin), a. (sb.) 1888. [ad. 
L, psittacinus, f. psittaens. ] Of parrots; fig. 
parrot-like. B. sb. A bird of the parrot family. 
j| Psittacosis (sitKk^sis). 1897. [mod.il, 
f. Gr. ifiiTTatcSs parrot + -OSIS.] A contagious 
disease of birds, esp. parrots, characterized by 
diarrhoea and wasting, and causing bronchial 

C neuraonia when communicated to human 
eings. 

Psoas (psJa-fes). 1681. [Prop, pi, of psoa^ 
a. Gr. iffba, usu. in pi. ipoeu, acc. iftbas, the 
muscles of the loins.] Anal, The name of twp 
muscles of the hip 2 (a) P. magnets, a large 
flexor muscle of the hip-joint which arises from 
the lumbar vertebrae and sacrum, (b) P. parvus 
or minor , a muscle which in many animals 
forms a powerful flexor of the pelvis upon the 
spine. 

II Psora (pso»*r£). z68x. [L., a. Gr. ^bjpa."] 
A contagious skin disease ; scabies, the itch. 

D Psoriasis (sorarSsis, ps-). 1684, [mod.L., 
a. Gr. i/wplasrit, f. \pajptdv to have the itch, f. 
iffd tpa,] A disease of the skin, marked by dry 
reddish patches covered with scales. 

Psoric (psd«‘rik)» a, and sb. iQaa. [ad. 
Gr. ipoipiiebs f. yfopc u] Of or pertaining to, a 
remedy for, psora. 

nPsorophthalmia (ps 5 *rpf>se'lmi&). 1656. 
t mod.L, , f. Gr. \p&pa + Ophthalmia.] Path. 
Scurfy inflammation of the eyas. 

Psorosperm (ps 5 »*wsp 5 jm). 1866. [f. Gr. 
ipwpa + awippa . ] An individual of a group of 
Sporosoa (Ps oros permise), parasitic protozoa 
found in the mucous membranes, muscles, and 
liver of domestic animals, and occas. in man. 
Peychagoguo (soikagpg). 1843. V- Gr. 
0 vxf Psychs + dywybs leading, leader.] 1. 
One who directs or leads the mind (ran) 1847. 
9. One who calls up departed spirits ; a necro- 
mancer 1843. So Psych&gogic (-flgp'djik) a. 
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' influencing or leading the mind or soul ; evok- 
ing the spirits of the dead (rare). 

Psy-chal, a. rare. 2844. [£. Gr. fvxh 

Psyche +-al.] Of or pertaining to the soul 
spiritual ; psychical. 

Psyche ^sdi'k*, ps-). 1647. [a. Gr. \pvxh 
breath, f. \pvx* iy to breathe ; hence, life, soul, 
spirit] z. The soul, or spirit, as dist from 
the body ; the mind 1658. b. In later Gr. 
Myth., personified as the beloved of Eros 
(Cupid or Love), and represented as having 
butterfly wings, or as a butterfly. Hence 
attnb. in sense ‘ like that of Psyche r X876. 9. 

a. (After Gr.) A butterfly 2878. b. Eaton. A 
genus of cLiy-flying borabycid moths, typical 
of the family Psych idee 183a. 3. A cheval- 

glass. [Mod.F.] 1838. 

Psychiater (scikei* 4 t*i, ps-). 1857. [f 

Gr. Psyche + larrjp, larpbs healer, j 

One who treats mental disease; an alienist. 
Psychiatric (-iwtrik), a. (sb.) 1847. |f. as 
prec. + -ic.J Of or pertaining to psychiatry. 
B. sb. pi. Paychia'trica. The theory or prac- 
tice of psychiatry 2847. 

Psychiatry (-ei-atri). 1846. [f. Gr. tyoyfi 
Psyche + larpcta (f. larpbs).] The medical 
treatment of diseases of the mind. Hence 
Psychiatrist a student of p. 

Psychic (sai'kik, ps-), a. (sb.) 2858. [ad. 
Gr. $vx i *fo of th * soul or *■ * Psychi- 
cal a. 1. 2873. h. Characterized by being 
susceptible to psychic or spiritual influence 
1905. a. Pertaining to, or characterized by, 
the ‘ lower soul ' or animal principle, aa dist. 
from the spirit or ' higher soul ’ ; natural, ani- 
mal. (After St. Paul’s use of ipvxmbs, 2 Cor. 
ii. 1 a. etc.) 2858. a. - Psychical a. 3. 1887. 
B. sb. One who is particularly susceptible to 
( psychic ' influence (see Psychical 3) ; a me- 
dium 1871. 


free, 

cal 01 , „ _ „ 

and. assumed as the cause of certain so-called spiritual' 
istic phenomena. a Hence Psy'chiclsm, the theory 
of study of psychical or spiritistic phenomena. 

Psychical (sci'kikil, ps-), a. 164 a, [f, as 
prcc. + -al.] 1. Of or pertaining to tlie soul or 
the mind ; mental, as dist. from physical ; spec. 
in Path ., due to mental affection or influence. 
9. Repr. Gr. \fmxuc6t : Of or pertaining to the 
animal or natural life of man, as opp. to the 
spiritual (irvevpanicos) X708. 3. Of or per- 

taining to phenomena and conditions which 
appear to lie outside the domain of physical 
law. and arc therefore attributed by some to 
Spiritual or hyperphysical agency. P research, 
investigation of such phenomena. 1878. 

x. P. blindness , deafness, inability of the brain to 
interpret impressions received br the visual or audi- 
tory organa 3. Why, he asks, call the subject matter 
of their investigation 1 p. research \ when it is really, 
. .only a branch of morbid psychology T 1901. Renee 
Psychically ado. with reference to the soul or 
mind; mentally. 

Psychics (sorkiks, pt-). 1821. [f Psychic 
a., after sbs. in -ics — Gr. -ind ; see -IC 2.] The 
science of psychical or mental phenomena; 
psychology. 

Psychism (sai'kiz’m, ps-). 1871. [f. Gr. 
\pvxh Psyche + -ism.] z. Animism 1890. a. 
The doctrine or theory of the existence of forces 
unexplainable by physical science in connexion 
with spiritistic phenomena 1871. So Psychist, 
a psychologist ; also, one who engages in psy- 
chical research. 

Psycho- (sarke, ps-), bef, a vowel regn- 
arly psych-, repr. Gr. tpvxo» t tfnt^ , comb, form 
of ifoxfl Psyche. In mod. use, taken in the 
sense of ' mind *, * psychic organism ', * mental *, 
' psychical ', mainly in scientific compounds* 

Psyxhodyna’mic a n of or pertaining to mental 
powers or activities ; hence Psy : chodyna*micS, the 
science of the laws of mental action. Psycho- 
ge meals, (a) the genesis or origin of the soul or mind 1 
( p ) origin or evolution due to the activity of the flout 
or mind itself. Psychogram, a 1 spirit. writing t a 
writing or message supposed to come from a spistl » so 
Psycaograph, aa instrument by means of which 
pyschograms are written t also — psyckagrmm. Pay- 
coo'graphy, the history, description, or d enims w on 
of the mind or soul, or of mind in the ebstrma 1 alse, 
supposed 4 spirit^ writing * by the hand or Intervention 


psychopathy 

of a medium. Psychom&ncy, f («) divination 
through communication with the spirits of the deadi 
{b) occulr intercommunication between souls or with 
spirits. Psy*cbo-xno:tor a., inducing movement by 
psychic or mental action ; involving such movement. 
Psycho*physio logy, the department of physio- 
logy which deals with mental phenomenal experi- 
mental psychology. Psychoplaam, the basis of 
consciousness conceived as a substance corresponding 
and correlative to Protoplasm. Paychozodc a., of 
the geological period of living creatures having souls 
or minds, L e. the human period. 

Psychoanalysis («i:k*,&ncrHsis). 1910. 
[f. Psycho- Analysis ; after G. psychoana- 
lyse. j The name given (1896) by Dr. Sigmund 
Freud of Vienna to the theory and practice of 
his method of treating psychopathic disorders; 
analysis of the uncon«doas mind by the method 
of 1 free association So Psychoanalyst, one 
who practises p. Psychoanalytical a. of or 
pertaining to p. Psychoanalyse v. Irons, to 
treat by p. ; to analyse the mind of (a person) 
bv the method of p. 

Psychologic i-dfo-dgik), a. 1787. [f. as 
Psychology + -ic. ] Of or belonging to psy- 
chology. 

Psychological (saik^lp-dgik&l, ps-), a. 

1776. [f. as PSYCHOL(J«Y + -ICAL.] I. Of, 

pertaining to, or of the nature of psychology ; 
dealing with or relating to psychology x8xa. a. 
Loosely used for Psychical : Of or pertaining 
to the mind, mental ; opp. to physical 1776. 

P. moment F. moment psych*>logique , applied to 
( the moment in which the mind is in actual expecta- 
tion of something that is to happen the psychologi- 
cally appropriate moment ; often misused for * tne 
critical moment 1 the very nick of time \ (The Fr. 
use was orig. due to G. aai psychology sehe Moment 
the psychological ‘ maim ntum * or factor being mis- 
taken for der psycholoeische Moment the psychologi- 
cal moment of time ) Hence Psycholo'gfcally adv. 

Psychologism *\Vp Ifidgiz’m, ps-). 1858- 
[f. Psychology + -ism.] Philos idealism as 
odd. to sensationalism. 

Psychologist (saik^lSdgist, ps-). 2727. 

[ f. as prec. •+ - 1 ST. ] One who makes a study 
of or is versed in psychology. 

Psychologize (saik^-ltKlgeiz, ps-), v. 1836. 
[f. as prec. + -ize.J 1. intr* To study or treat 
of psychology; to theorize or reason psycho- 
logically. a. turns. To analyse or describe 
psychologically 1856. 8. To subject to 4 psychi- 
cal' influence 1885. 

Psyqhologu© rare. 187a. [a. F. 

psychologue, f. L. type * psychology ; see next.] 
Psychologist. 

Psychology (soikpTod/.i, ps-). 1693. [ad. 
mod.L. psychologies , L Gr. \f,vx°~ I'&YCHO- + 
-logy.] The science of the nature, functions, 
and phenomena of the human soul or mind, 
b. A treatise on, or system of, psychology 2792. 
Psychometry (saik^-metri, ps-). 1854. [f. 
Gr. ipvxo- Psycho- + -pATpia. measuring.] 2. 
The (alleged) faculty of divining, from physical 
contact or proximity only, the qualities or pro- 
perties of an object, or of persons or things that 
have been in contact with it a. The measure- 
ment of the duration and intensity of mental 
states or processes 2883. So Psycho*meter, 
one who practises p. Pay chome *tric, -al ad is. 
of, pertnining to, or of the nature of p. ; -ly adv. 
Psycbo’metrist. 

Psychopannychy (pwik^,pse*nikl). 164a. 
[ad. med.L. psychopannychia , f. Gr. fargo- + 
vuwvx tos lasting all night.] All-night sleep of 
the soul ; a state in which (according to some) 
the soul sleeps between death and the day of 
judgement. So Psychopa-nnychlst, one bold- 
ing this doctrine ; -pa-nnychiam. 
Psychopath (sai-k^px]), ps-). 1885. [C 
Psycho- + Gr. -va&b s , I. irdflor suffering.] One 
affected with psychopathy ; a mentally deranged 
person; also ^ Psychopath ist. 
Psychopathy (wilqrpAJn, ps-). 1847. [L 
Gr. ipv\o- Psycho- 4- •ird$ua from valor,] 
Path. 1. Mental disease or disorder: mental 
disorder considered apart from cerebral disease, 
a. The treatment cu disease by ‘psychical* 
Influence, e. g. by hypnotism 2892. Hence 
Psychopathic a. Psycho' pethist, one who 
studies or treats psychopathy or mental disease. 
Fsyicho-patbo'logy, the science of mental 
disease. 
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Psycho^hyilc (saik*,fi*ak, ps-), a. and 
sb. 1879. [f. Gr.. ^vx<>* Psycho- + <pwtn6* 
physical.] A. adj. — next 189a B. sb. Com- 
monly in pi. Psycho-physics. The science of 
the general relations between mind and body ; 
spec. the investigation of the relations between 
physical stimuli and psychic action in the pro- 
duction of sensations 1879. 

Pnycho-phy-nica! a . 1879. [f. as prec. 
+ -al.] Of or pertaining to psycho-physics; 
having to do with psychology and physics, or 
the connexion of the psychical and the physical. 
Psychopomp (sci’keppmp, pa-). 1863. [ad. 
Gr. ^voiro/MrcJ*, f. tyvxh soul + vopirbs con- 
ductor.] A conductor of souls to the place of 
the dead. 

|| Psychosis (saikJa-sis, ps-). PL -ones 
(-£*'sft). 1847. [a. late Gr. ^l/xoimr animation, 
principle of life, f. \ffvx 6 v I give soul or life to.] 
x. Path. Any kind of mental affection or de- 
rangement : esp. one which eannot be ascribed 
to organic lesion or neurosis. a. Psychol. An 
activity or movement of the psychic organism, 
as dist. from neurosis (Neurosis s) 1871. 
Psychostasy (-? st&si). 1850. [ad. Gr. 
ipyxoaraffia, f. \pv\i) soul + crams weighing.] 
A weighing of souls ; in Anc . Myth, supposed 
to take place during a combat, the combatant 
having the lighter soul being slain. 

Psycho-therapeutic (s.ii:k*)>erapifl'tik, 
ps-), a. and id. 1887. [f. Psyciio- + Thera- 
peutic. J A. adj. Of or pei taming to the treat- 
ment of mental or psychic disease 1890. B. sb. 
in pi. form Pay cho-therapetrtics. The subject 
of the treatment of psychic disease 1887. 
Psychrometer (-p-mfor). 1737. [f. Gr- 
\pv\pds cold + -meter ; lit. a measurer of cold.] 
Mcteorol. orig., A thermometer; now, an in- 
strument for measuring the relative humidity 
of the air; a wet-and-dry bulb thermometer. 
Hence Psychrome'tric, -al adjs. of or pertaining 
to the p. or to psychrometry. Psychro'metry, 
the measurement of the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere by means of a p. 

ptarmigan (taimig&n). 1599. [-Gael. 
tdrmachart ; history and origin unkn. The 
spelling with pt - arises from ialse analogy.] A 
bird of the grouse family (Lagopus alpinus or 
mutus) which inhabits high altitudes in Scotland 
and northern Europe, the Alps and Pyrenees, 
b. Also extended to other species of L agopus, 
as L. alhus of Europe and Asia, L. rupestris of 
N, America, etc. 

Ptenoglossate (tinoglp-s/l, pt-), a. [f. Gr. 
vtt)v 6 $ feathered + ykwoaa tongue + -ATE a . j 
'tool. Of certain molluscs : Having no median 
teeth on the odontophore, but a large number 
of lateral teeth resembling the barbs of a feather. 

Ptericbthys bis, pt-). 184a. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. irrfptir wing + lx™* fish.] Palnont . A 
fossil genus of fishes of the Devonian period, 
havinga pair of wing-shaped lateral appendages. 
Pterido- (terida, pt-), bef. a vowel pterid-, 
comb, form of Gr. nr e pit, irrf/x8- fern. Pterido*- 
graphy, a description of ferns. Pteridclogy 
[-(o)logy], that branch of botany which treats 
of ferns; hence Pte:ridolo*gical a., Pterldo*- 
logist. Pte'ridophyte [Gr. <pvr 6 v plant], a 
member of the Pteridophyta, a division of 
plants including the ferns and their allies; a 
vascular cryptogam. 

Ptero- (tew, pt-), bef. a vowel pter-, comb, 
form of Gr. wrepbv feather, wing. 

Pteroglo*ssal fGr. yk£><raa tongue] having a 
tongue finely notched or divided luce a feather, as a 
toucan of the genu* Piercglossus . |1 Ptero *po da 
tb. pi., a class or division of Mollusea, having the 
mesopodium or middle part of the foot expanded into 
a pair of lobes, like wiring or flippers (the Pteropo’- 
dlttm), with which the animal swims \ hence Pte*ro- 
pod, a mollusc of the class Pteropoeta. Pteroatt’gma 
[Gr. criyuM spot, mark], Eniom. a peculiar mark or 
spot on the wings of some insects, esp. Hymenoptera. 

Pterodactyl (teradse-ktil, pt-). 1830. [ad. 
mod.L, Ptcrodactylm, f. Gr. «■ r*p 6 v wing + 
bdnrvko t Sugar. ] Palmont. A winged reptile or 
pterosaur of the extinct genus Pterodactyl us. 
uPteropus (te*r#p#s, pt-). PL -i. 1835. 
[mod.L, ad. Gr, nrepbirovi wing-footed.] Zool 
A genus of tropical and subtropical bats having | 
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membranous wings, known as flying foxes or 
fruit-bats; an animal of this genus. Hence 
Pte*ropid, Ptcropine adjs. mkmgmg to or 
having the characteristics of the Pteropidee or 
flying-fox family. 

Pterosaur (te*r*8gi, pt-). 186a. [ad. mod.L. 
Pterosaurus , i Ptero- + Gr. aavpos ( — cavpa) 
li zard. J Pa Iseont. A member of the Pterosauria . 
an extinct order of Mesozoic saurian reptiles, 
having the fifth digit of each fore-foot prolonged 
for the purpose of supporting a membrane for 
flight. Hence Pteros&uTian a. of the nature of 
* P- *» of or belonging to the Pterosauria : also sb. 
Pterotic (tSrdta-tik, pt-), a. (sb.) 1870. [f. 
Gr. nrtpby wing + -otic in periotic , etc.] A not. 
Applied to a wing-like expansion of the petrosal 
bone or periotic capsule, occurring in some 
vertebrates, b. as sb. The p. bone or expansion. 
|| Pterygium (ptgriN^i^m). 1657. [L, a. Gr. 
irrepdytor little wing, fin, dim. of nrlpvf wing.] 
i.Path. A diseased condition of the conjunctiva 
of the eye. 9. Bot. Term applied to petals, etc. 
when shaped like wings 1895. 

Pterygo- (teTig*,pt-), bef. a vowel pteryg-, 
comb. form of Gr. irr 4 pv£ t vrtpvy- wing, fin. 

1 . In general sense of 'wing*, *fin', or * wing-like 
appendage Pte’rygoblast [Gr. p\a<rr6<: germ], 
lekth. a germinal fin-ray. |[ Pte:rygopo a dlum [Gr. 
n-ov?, «o5-], Ichth. one of the clampers of a shark, etc. 
Pte*ryro»to<me [Gr. ua mouth], the space be- 
tween the anterior edges of the carapace in crabs and 
other Crustacea. 

a. Used as comb, form of Pterygoid, denoting at- 
tachment or relation to the pterygoid processes of the 
sphenoid bone. F.-ma’xillary [L. maxilla jaw] a., 
belonging to or connected with the pterygoid pro- 
cesses and the superior maxillary bone. P.-pa‘latal, 
•pa'latine adjs.y of or belonging to the pterygoid 
and the palatine bones. P.-quudrate (-kw^di/i) a., 
pertaining to or combining the pterygoid and quad- 
rate bones. 

Pterygoid (te'rigoid, pt-), a. (sb.) 1729. 
[ad. Gr. nTfpvyoeibqs like a wing, f. irrlpv£, 
-try- wing; see -oid.] Ana/. Having the form 
or appearance of a wing, wing-like, wing-shaped. 
P. process : Each of two processes of bone 
descending (cn each side) from the junction of 
the body and great wing of the sphenoid bone, 
b. Connected with the pterygoid processes 1746. 
B. sb. a. The pterygoid bone. b. Each of the 
pterygoid muscles. 1831. 
||Pteryla(te*rilfi,pt-). /V.-8B* 1867. [mod.L. f 
f. Gr. nrtpov feather + fjkrj wood.] Omith. A 
definite clump, patch, or area of feathers, one 
of a number on the skin of a bird, separated by 
apteria or featherless spaces. Hence Pterylo*- 
graphy,the scientific description of, or a treatise 
on, pterylosis. Pterylo*sis, the arrangement 
of the pterylae, or of the feathers of birds. 
Ptilo- (til*, pt-), bef. a vowel ptil-. comb, 
form of Gr. urikov a soft feather, a plumelet. 
Ptl’locerqne (-s5ik) [Gr. uipKos tail], Zool. an 
elephant shrew of the genus Ptilocercus, having 
a long tail with distichous hairs towards the 
end ; the pen-tailed shrew. Ptilopeedic (-pfrdik) 
(Gr. wait, Tail- child] a., Omtth. of birds: 
hatched with a complete covering of down. 
Ptisan (ti’zfln, tizaun). late ME. [a. F. 
tisane, ad. L .ptisana, a. Gr. nriadvrj peeled or 
pearl barley, also a drink made from this, f. 
vrtccur to peel.] A nourishing decoction of 
slightly medicinal quality; orig. barley-water; 
now often applied more widely. 

Ptochogony (tJulyg^ripi")- 1839. [T. Gr. 

*t«x^* poo* + -7 ow'fl begetting. ) The beget- 
ting or production of beggars. 

Ftolemeean (t^ldmi Sn), a. and sb. t6 47 
[f. L. Ptolemeeus + -AN.] - next a. 1 and sb. 
Ptolemaic (tpUm£frik), <*. and sb. 1674. 

Gr. T 1 to\s paios (L Ptolemxus) Ptolemy + -IC.J 
A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to Ptolemy, a cele- 
brated astronomer who lived at Alexandria in 
the second century A.D. 9. Of or pertaining 
to the Ptolemies, the Macedonian Greek rulers 
of ancient Egypt from the death of Alexander 
the Great to Cleopatra 1771. 

*. P. system or theory, the astronomical system or 
theory elaborated by Ptolemy, in which the relative 
motions of the son, moon, and planets were explained 
to take place round the earth, which was supposed to 
be stationary. 

B. sb. An adherent of the P. theory r a Pto- 
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holds the p! theory. 

Pto main e (t*b*m/tn, t*m£i-n, b»»*m*,oin). 
1880. [ad. It. ptomaina (Selmi, 1878), f. Gr, 
nrw/xa, vrupar- corpse; see -INE ®.j Cheat. 
The generic name of certain alkaloid bodies 
found in putrefying animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, some of which are very poisonous. Also 
at t rib., as p. poisoning. 

II Ptosis (ptfhi-sis). 1743. [a. Gr.wrwais fall- 
ing.] a. Drooping of the upper eyelid from 
paralysis of the elevator muscle, b. Prolapsus 
of any of the viscera {rare) 1897. 

Ptyalin (tofr&lin, pt-). 1845. [f* Gr. tmJaAov 
spittle + -in *] Physiol. Chcm. An amylolytio 
ferment in saliva. 

Ptyalism (tai*&liz’m, pt-). 1684. [ad. Gr. 
rruaktepos, f. nrvaki^uv to expectorate, L 
wTtmXoi'.] Excessive secretion or flow of saliva ; 
salivation. 

Pub (pz>b). colloq. 1865. Shortened L 
Public sb. 4. Also attrib ., as p.-crawL 

Puberal (pitf-Wrftl), a. 1836. [ad. late L 
puberalis, f. puber\ see -AL.] Of or at the age 
of puberty, 

Pubertal (pi£*bait&l), a. 1897. [irreg. f. 
next + -al.] Of or pertaining to puberty. 

Puberty (pifl’bwti). [Late ME .puberte — 
F. puberti, ad. L pubertas, -tat-, t. puber or 
pubes. J The state or condition of having be- 
come functionally capable of procreating off- 
spring. (In England the legal age of puberty 
is fourteen in boys and twelve in girls.) 

Puberulent (pi*beTtfl€nt), a. 1864. [f. L 
puber downy + -ulent.] Covered with down 
pubescent. So Pube’rulotis a. 

|| Pubes (pi«'b/z). 1570. [L. pubes , -w.] L 
The pubic hair, 9. The hypogastric region, 
which in the adult becomes covered with hair 
168a. 8- Zool. and Bot. - next a, 3. 1826. 

Pubescence (piwbe*sdns). 1646. [a. F. ; see 
next and -ence.] i. The fact or condition 
of arriving at puberty; also — Puberty, a. 
Bot. The soft down which grows on the leaves 
and stems of many plants; the character or 
condition of being pubescent 1760. 8- Z00L 

The soft down which occurs on certain parts of 
various animals, esp. insects i8a6. So +P»« 
be'scency, the quality or state of being pu- 
bescent. 

Pubescent (pitfbe-sdnt), a. (sb.) 1646. [a. 
F. , or ad. L, pubescent, -ent-, pubescere, inceptive 
verb f. pubes Pubes.] j. Arriving or arrived at 
the age of puberty. 3. Bot. and Zool. Having 
pubescence; covered with short soft hair; 
downy 1760 B. sb. A youth at the age of 
puberty 1894 

Pubic (piirbik), a. 1831. [f. Pubes + -ic.j 
Of, pertaining to, or connected with the pubes 
or pubis. 

Pubis (piw*bis). 1597. [Short for L. os pubis 
the bone of the groin. I x. That portion of the 
innominate bone which forms the anterior wall 
of the pelvis. U a. erron. — Pubes 3. 1681. 

PubnC (ptrblik), a. and sb. [Late ME. 
publike, -tque, a. F. public, ad. L .publicus, early 
L poplicus , f.poplus (later poputus) People.] 
Usu. opp. to Private. A. adj, L Pertaining 
to the people of a country or locality, x. Of or 
pertaining to the people as * whole ; common, 
national, popular, late ME. b. Done or made 
by or on behalf of the community as a whole; 
representing the community 1560. b. In the 
old universities : Belonging to, made or autho- 
rized by, acting for or on t>ehalf of, the whole 
university (as dist. from the colleges, etc.) 1550. 
3. That is open to, may be used by, or may of 
must be shared by, all members of the com- 
munity; generally accessible or available; gene- 
rally levied (as a rate or tax). Also (in narrower 
sense), That may be used, enjoyed, shared, or 
competed for, by all persons legally or properly 
qualified. 1549. 4. Open to general observa- 

tion ; existing, done, or made m public; mani- 
fest ; not concealed. Also of an agent : Acting 
in public. 1548. b. Of a book, writing, etc. : 
(chiefly in pnr. madep.) Made accessible to all, 
published, in print x6ax. 5. Of, pertaining to. 
or engaged in the affairs or service of the com- 
munity X571. 6. Of or pertaining to a person 
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In the capacity in which he comes in contact 
with the community ; official 1538. 7. Devoted 
or directed to the promotion of the general wel- 
fare ; public-spirited, patriotic. Now chiefly in 
phr. f. spirit. 1607. 

I. Well employed.. in the publique service 1570. 

The event was celebrated by a p. holiday (mod.). 
Phr. /. food, total, p. wealth , (he common or national 
good or well-being. P. act, dill, statute, a parlia- 
mentary act or bill which affects the community at 
large. P. office, a building used for various depart- 
ments of civic business, including the judicial, police, 
and coroner's courts, the meeting place of the local 
authority, the departments of municipal officials, etc. 
a. P . utilities, the services or supplies commonly 
available in large towns, such as omnibuses, electri- 
city, water, etc. b. P. examination, iecture } schools ; 
p. orator, reader, etc. (In some collocations now 
apprehended as = 4 performed publicly', 'open to the 
public'.) 3. P. baths, library, park, etc. P. worship, 
meeting \ 4. A publike exemple of infamie N.T. 

(Genev.) Matt. i. 19. b. The first of his dispatches 
has never been made p. 1777. 5. When I embarked 

in p. life 1861. P. notary , notary b. : see Notary a b. 
9. The greatest Instances of publick Spirit the Age 
Las produced Stkklb. 

II . With extended, international, or universal 
ref. a. Of or pertaining to the nations gene- 
rally, or to the European, Christian, or civilised 
nations, regarded as a single community ; gene 
ral ; international ; esp. in p. law 1560. b. Of 
pertaining or common to, the whole human 
race (rare) 1653. 

a. The publique Quarrels in Chrutcndome 1665. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol. or ellipt.) 1. fa. 
The nation, the state ; the commonwealth ; the 
well-being of the community ; ™ L. res publiea 
Usu. construed as sing. -1783. b. The com 
munity as an aggregate, but not as organized ; 
hence, the members of the community (now 
usu. const, as pi.) 1665. a. With a and pi. A 
particular section, group, or portion of a com- 
munity, or of mankind 1709. a. In public : In 
a situation, condition, or state open to public 
view or access ; openly, publicly : opp. to in pri- 
vate 1450. 4. Short for Public House, col log. 
Z709. b. allrib. Of the public house 1756. 

*. a. Hee *s scarce a friend vnto the publike B. Jon- 
■on. ^ b. The publick is the theatre for mountebanks 
and impostors Burks. a. There is a separate p. for 
every pictuic, and for every book Ruskin. 4 He is 
a statesman, though he keeps a p. Scott, b. I sup- 
pose it was something in the p. line Dickens. Hence 
Pu*bllc-ly adv., -ness. 

Publican (pirblikin). ME. [a. Y.publicain, 
ad. E.publicanus, f . publicum the public revenue, 
neut. of publicus Public.] z. Rom. Hist. One 
who farmed the public taxes; hence, a tax- 
gatherer. (Chiefly in Scriptural quots. and 
allusions.) b. transf Any collector of toll, 
tribute, customs, or the like 1644. 9. One who 

keeps a public house ; a licensed victualler ; a 
keeper of an ale-house or tavern 1728. 

x. Whi etif> your Maiatir wij> puplicans? Wvclit. 

+ Pu'blicate, v. 1540. [f. L. public at-, publi- 
care to Publish.] tram. To publish, make 
publicly known -1808. 

Publication (p^blik/ijan). [Late M E.publi- 
cacion, a. OF., £ L. publicare to Publish. J The 
action of publishing or that which is published. 

1. The action of making publicly known ; public 
notiflcation or announcement ; promulgation, 

b. spec, in Law . Notiflcation or communication 
to those concerned, or to a limited number re- 
garded as representing the public 1590. 9. The 
issuing, or offering? to the public, of a book, 
map, engraving, piece of music, etc. ; also the 
work or business of producing and issuing 
copies of such works 1576. b. A work pub- 
lished ; a book or the like printed or otherwise 
produced and issued for public sale 1656. 

x. The P. of the Gospel to us Gentiles 1748. b. A 
man may tell his wife a thing, and that is not p. t or 
he may tellhis next door neighbour, and that Is 1897. 
b. The periodical publications of the day 1831. 

Public house. (Now often with hyphen.) 
X574. 1. A public building. Obs. exc. with 

allusion to sense 3. 2. a. An inn or hostelry 

providing food and lodging, or light refresh- 
ments for members of the general public ; usu. 
licensed for the supply of ales, wines, and 
spirits Now commonly merged in b. 1669. b. 

A house in which the principal business is the 
sale of alcoholic liquors to be consumed on the 
premises ; a tavern 1768. 

Publicist (pp'blisist). 1799. [a. F. publi- I 
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ciste, t. L. (/us) publicum public law ; see - 1 ST.] 
1. One who is learned in 'public* or inter- 
national law ; a writer on the law of nations. 
9. loosely . A writer on current public topics ; a 
political journalist 1833. 3. A publicity agent 

1930. 

x. Problems which baffle the p. 1868. 
publicity (pnbli-siti). 1791. [ad. F .publi- 
city, ad. med.L. publicitas , -tatem, f. L. publi- 
cus Public.] Tne quality of being public ;the 
condition or fact of being open to public ob- 
servation or knowledge, b. The business ofj 
making goods or persons publicly known 1904. 

at trio. : p. agent, one employed to ensure that an 
actor, etc. is frequently brought into, or kept promt- 
nently in, public notice, by means of newspaper articles 
or the like. 

Public school. 1580. A school which is 
public. 1. In England, orig., A grammar- 
school, endowed for the use or benefit of the 
public, and carried on under some kind of public 
management or control ; often contrasted with 
a 4 private school’. In modern use, applied 
esp. to such of these as have developed into 
large boarding-schools, drawing, from the well- 
to-do classes, pupils who are prepared mainly 
for the ancient universities or for the public 
services, and also to some large modern schools 
with similar aims. b. attnb. as public school 
boy , system , etc. 1843. «• !n Scotland, British 

colonies, and U. S. : A school provided at the 
public expense and managed by public autho- 
rity, as part of a system of public (and usu. 
free) education 1644. 

Public-spirited (stress var.), a. 1654. 
Characterized by public spirit animated by zeal 
for the public good ; directed to the common wel- 
fare. Hense Pu blic-spi*rited-ly adv., -ness. 

Publish (pp’blif), v. [ME. pup Use, - ish , 
and publisshe , publisce, f. OF. puplier, pub her, 
ad. L. publicare, f. publicus Public: see -ISH 
suffix a . z. trans. To make publicly or gene- 
rally known ; to declare openly or publicly ; to 
tell or noise abroad ; also, to propagate (a creed 
or system). 9. esp. To announce in a formal 
or official manner; to pronounce (a judicial 
sentence), to promulgate (a law or edict); to 
proclaim, late ME. b. To ask (the banns of 
marriage) 1488. fa. To proclaim (a person) 
publicly as something, or in some capacity or 
connexion ; also, (without compl.) to denounce, 
to 4 show up ' -1733. tb- To give public notice 
of -1710. 4. spec. To issue or cause to be 

issued for sale to the public (copies of a book, 
engraving, etc.); said of an author, editor, or 
spec, of a professional publisher 1529. b. To 
make generally accessible or available; to place 
before or offer to the public. Obs. exc. as said 
of doing this by literary means. 1638. 

1. Do not p. Your shame 1896. Phr. To p. one's 
will, to execute it properly before witnesses. To p. a 
libel, to communicate a libel to one or more persons 
3 Irint . T. 11. i. 98. 4. b. The celebrated Leonard 

Ruler had published a somewhat similar theory 1842. 
Hence Pu‘bliahable a. that may be published. 

Publisher (pzrblijai). 1453. [f. prec. + 

kr 1 ."} i. One who makes something public. 
Now rare. 9. One whose business is the issuing 
of books, periodicals, music, etc., as the agent 
of the author or owner ; one who produces 
copies of such works, and distributes them to 
the booksellers and other dealers, or to the 
public. (Without qualification, usu. a book- 
publisher.) 1740. 

x. The Authors and Publishers of these vain Pro- 
phesies 1554- a Petty dealers, or venders of small 
ware, like our publishers 1797. So Publishing vbl. 
sb. spec. = Publication a. 

Publishment (pzrblifmSnt). Now rare. 
1494. [f. Publish + -MENT.] The action of pub- 
lishing; publication, proclamation, announce- 
ment ; esp. in U.S., publication of the banns of 
marriage. 

Pubo-, assumed comb, form of L. pubes , used 
in the sense 4 of or belonging to the pubes or os 
pubis and (some other part)’; as p.-femoral a., 
belonging to the pubes ana the femur ; etc. 
Puccoon (p»k£*n). 161a. The Virginian 
Indian name of a N. Amer. plant or plants 
yielding a red d yes orig., of the Red P. or 
Blood-root, Sanguinaria canadensis, and Hoary 
“ Lithospermum caneseens . 

Puce (pifls), a. (sb.) 1787, [a. F., L. 
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"pa lex, - icem a flea.] Of a flea colour; purple 
brown or brownish purple, b. as sb. — puce 
colour z88a. 

Pucelle. late ME. [a. F. pucelle, , OF. pu- 
cele s — late L. pulicella .] 1. A girl, a maid. 

Obs . (exc. as F r. ). b. spec. The Maid of Orleans, 
Joan of Arc. Obs. exc. Hist. 1450. ta. A drab, 
a slut, a courtesan -170a 
1. Throe prety pusels u bright az a breast of bacon 
* 575 - 

l|Puceron (ptfs/rofl, p/Vsroft). 175a. [F., 
deriv. of puce flea.] A plant-louse or aphis. 
Puck (pzric), pook (puk),x*.l [OE. pdea - 
ON. pdki mischievous demon.] An evil or mis- 
chievous spirit, a. From the 16th c. (with capital 
P) the name of a landed mischievous or tricksy 
goblin or sprite, called also Robin Goodfellow 
and Hobgoblin, b. with a and pi. One of a 
class of such demons, goblins, or sprites OE. 

c. transf. One given to mischievous tricks, esp. 
a mischievous child or youngster 1852. Lienee 
Pu'ckiah a. of the nature of or characteristic of 
Puck ; impish, mischievous, -ly adv., -ness. 
Puck, sb.* 1834. [Origin obsc.] Z. (Also p. 
bird.) The nightjar or goatsucker 1883. 9. A 

disease in cattle attributed to the nightjar 1834. 
Puck (p®k), sb* 1891. [Origin unkn.] Aflat 
india-rubber disk used for a ball in ice-hockey. 
Pucka : see Pukka. 

Pucker (pzrkai), sb. 1741. [f. next.] 1. A 
ridge, wrinkle, or corrugation of the skin or 
other substance, or a number of small w rinkles 
running across and into one another 1744. 9. 

fig. A state of agitation or excitement (co/log.) 
1741. Hence Puxkery a. given to puckering, 
marked with puckers ; that draws the mouth 
together, astringent. 

Pucker (pzvkaj', v. 1598. [prob. f. root of 
Poke sb. 1 , Pocki-t; see -kr *. j 1. intr. To 
contract or gather into wrinkles, small folds, 
cockles, or bulges ; to cockW. Often with up. 
9. trans. To draw togethei or contract into 
wrinkles, bulges, or fullnesses ; to draw (the 
skin, lips, etc. )into ridges and furrows ; to gather 
one side of (a seam) more fully than the other, 
either as a fault in sewing, or intentionally lor 
some purpose. Often with up. 1616. b. absol. 
To make puckers or bulges in sewing 1862. 

I. His waistcoat, .had a propensity to p. up over his 
chest 1847. 

Puckfist (pr kfi^t). 1599. [app. f. Puck 
sb 1. 'The puff-ball, Lycoperdon Umnsta. Also 
abbrev. puck. 1601. a. An empty braggart 1599. 
a. A base besognio, anti a p. Scott. 

Pud (pz?d). 1654. [Origin unkn.] A nursery 
word for the hand of a child or for the fore-foot 
of some animals. 

Pudder (pp-dai), v. Obs. or dial. ME. 
[Origin unkn.] 1. intr. To poke or stir about 
with the hand or a stick; (of an animal) to 
poke or rout ; to dabble in water, mud, ur dust. 
9. To go * poking ' about ; to potter ; to meddle 
and muddle, to dabble (in) 1624. 

Pudding (pu-diij), sb. [ME. poding, pud- 
dyng\ deriv. unkn.] L x.The stomach or one 
of the entrails of a pig, sheep, or other animal, 
stuffed with minced meat, suet, seasoning, etc., 
boiled and kept till needed ; a kind of sausage. 
Now chiefly Sc. and dial. g. (Chiefly //.) The 
bowels, entrails, guts. Now dial . and Sc. 1444. 
3. Aaut. a. A wreath of plaited cordage placed 
round the mast and yards of a ship as a sup- 
port ; a dolphin, b. A pad to prevent damage 
to the gunwale of a boat; a fender, c. Tne 
binding on rings, etc., to prevent tho chafing of 
cables or hawsers. 1625. 

x. P. which is called the Hnggas. .of whose good 
nesae it is vain to boast 1615. He had sent a string of 
Hogv puddings, .to every poor Family in the Parish 
Addison. 

II . x . A preparation of food of a soft or mode- 

rately Arm consistency, in which the ingredients, 
animal or vegetable, are either mingled in a fari- 
naceous basis, or are enclosed in a farinaceous 
crust, and cooked by boiling or steaming. Pre- 
parations of batter, milk and eggs, rice, sago, 
and other farinaceous substances, suitably sea- 
soned, and cooked by baking, are now also 
called puddings. 9. fig. Material reward or 
advantage; esp. in allit. antithesis to praise 
1728. 3. transf. Anything of the consistency 
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or appearance of a pudding 1731. t*. — Jack- 
pudding -1680. 

x. Mr. Carter of Norwich, that used to eat such 
abundance of pudden 167a One solid dish his week- 
day meal affords, An added p. solemniz'd the Lord's 
Pofb. Prov . The proof of the p. is in the eating, a 
He turn'd, preferring p to no praise Byron. 

attrib . and Comb., as p.-boiul, cloth, etc.! p.-face. 
a large fat facet hence -faced a.| -head* a stupid 
person ; hence -headed a. 1 t**leove, a large bulging 
sleeve drawn in at the wrist or above j hence -sleeved 
a . ; -Stone, ■= Conglomerate sb. i t f-time, the time 
when p. is to be had ; hence/Sjf., a time when one is in 
luck; a favourable time. Hence Pu’dding v. trans . 
to supply or treat with pudding or a pudding-like sub- 
stance ; Naut. to wrap with tow as aprotection against 
chafing. 

Pudding-pie* 1593. A name for various 
forms of pastry ; esp. a dough pudding contain- 
ing meat, baked in a dish. Also attrib . 
Puddle (pzrd’l), sb. [ME. bode/, puddel, 
app. dim. from OE .pudd ditch, furrow. ] 1. A 

small body of standing water, foul with mud, 
etc., or with a muddy bottom ; a small dirty 
pool. tFormerly including a pond, a pit full 
of water, or even an extensive slough or swamp, 
a. fig-, esp. with ref. to moral defilement, or 
to false doctrine, etc., regarded as polluting 
1533. b. fig. A confused collection or heap ; 
a muddle, mess. Now only colloq . or dial. 
15 87. 3. Foul or muddy water such as is found 
in puddles. Chiefly fig . Now dial. 1555. 4. 

A preparation of clay, or of clay and sand, 
mixed with water and tempered, 1 used as a 
water-tight covering for embankments, lining 
for canals, etc. Also called puddling. 1795. 
Hence Pu'ddly a. having the quality of a p. ; 
muddy, turbid ; more gen. foul, dirty ; also, 
full of puddles. 

Puddle (pzrd’l), v. 1440. [f. prec. ; cf. 
Du. pocdclen, U3.pud(d)eln to dabble or splash 
In water, etc.] x. intr. To dabble or poke 
about, esp. in mud or shallow water ; to wallow 
in mire ; Jig. to ' muddle ' or * mess 9 about. a. 
trans. To bemire; to wet with mud or dirty 
water 1535. 3. To make (water) muddy or 

dirty 1593. b. To muddle, confuse ; to sully 
the purity or clearness of 1604. 4. To reduce 

the surface of the ground, earth, clay, etc., into 
mud or puddle ; spec, to knead and temper a mix- 
tilt e of wet clay and sand so as to form puddle 
(see prec. 4) 176a. b. To cover or line with pud- 
dle; to render water-tight by the application of 
puddle 1810. 5. Iron Manuf. To stir about 

and turn over (molten iron) in a reverberatory 
furnace, so as to expel the carbon and convert 
it into malleable iron 17^8. 

v. Child 1 en. .are playing and puddling about in the 
dirt every where Thackbray. 3. b. Something sure 
of State, .. Math pud led his cleare Spirit Shaks. 

Comb.\ p.-ball, a rounded mnss of iron formed in 
puddling ; -bar, a fine bar formed by passing a puddle- 
ball between puddle-rolls'. -rolL each of a pair of 
Lar^e heavy rollers with grooved surfaces, between 
which pudefled iron is passed to be flattened into bars; 
•ateel, steel made by puddling. Hence Pu*ddler, 
one who puddles, chiefly in teebn. senses. Pu*ddling, 
the action of the verb } also concr . =*■ prec. 4 1 also 
attrib. as puddling-furnace , etc. 

Pudency (pi«*d£nsi). 1611. [ad. late L. 
pudentia , f. pudens , entem , pud ere to make or 
be ashamed ; see -ency.] Susceptibility to the 
feeling of shame ; modesty, bashfulness. 

|| Pudendum (piwde*nd#m). Usu. in pi. pu- 
denda. 1634. [L., lit. 4 that of which one 

ought to be ashamed ’.] The privy parts ; the 
external genital organs. Hence Fude*ndal a. 
of or pertaining to the pudenda ; pudic. 

Pudge (p»d3). dial, and colloo. 1808. 
[Cf. Podge.] A short thick-set or fat person 
or animal; anything short and thick* lienee 
Pu dgy a. short and thick or fat. 

Pudic (pig-dik), a. {sb.) 1490. [a. F. pu - 
dique, ad. L. f adieus shamefaced, £ puderc .] 
fi- Modest, chaste -x6xo. a. Anal. — Puden- 
dal. 1807. B. sb. Anal, The pudic artery 1827. 

Pudicity (pittdiilti). Now rare. 1567. [ad. 
F. pudiciti, ad* L. fudiettia , f. pudicus PUDIC.] 
Modesty, chastity. 

Pudsy (po-dxi), a. 1754. [peril, conn. w. 
Pud.] Plump* 

|| Pudtt (ptf'dit), 1886. [Native Chilian.] 
The veaada, Padua kumilis or Cervus pudu , a 
very small species of deer, native to Chili. I 
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|| Pueblo (pwe'bl*, pwe*bb). 1818. [Sp.,- 
people : — L. populus People.] i. A town or 
village in Spain or Spanish America; esp. a 
communal village or settlement of Indians, a. 
Short for P. Indian 1850. 

«■ P- Indians, partly civilized and self-governing 
Indians, dwelling in pueblos, in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

Puerile (piw'&rail), a. 1661. [ad. L. fiueri - 
lis, f. pucr ; see -ILE.1 1. Of, pertaining or 
proper to a boy or child; youthful, boyish, 
juvenile. Now rare exc. as in 2. b. Of respira- 
tion : Characterised by the louder pulmonary 
murmur found in children, which in adults is 
usu. a sign of disease 1822. a. Merely boyish 
or childish ; immature, trivial 1685. 

*• Mere p. declamation Coleridge. Hence Pu*er- 
ile-ly adv.. -ness. 

Puerility (pi»,Srrlfti). 1450. [a.Y.puM - 
lit!, or ad. L. fiuerilitas , - tatem , f, fucrilis\ see 
prec. ] x . The condition of being a child ; child- 
hood ; in Civil Law, the age between seven and 
fourteen 1512. a. The quality of being puerile ; 
(mere) childishness, triviality 1576. b. With a 
and pi. An instance of childishness 1450. 

s. b. Those . . Puerilities that are so often to be met 
with in Ovid Addison. 

Puerperal (piw,5-ip5r&l), a. 1768. \f. L. 
puerperus (f . puer a child + -parus bringing forth) 
+ -AL.] Of, pertaining to, accompanying, or 
ensuing upon parturition. 

PueTpery. rare. i6oa.\ sLd.'L.puerperium, 
f. puerperus ; see prec.] Childbirth ' confine- 
ment 

Puff(pof), sb* ME. [cogn. with next] X. 
An act of puffing ; a short impulsive blast of 
breath or wind ; an abrupt emission of air, 
vapour, or smoke ; a whiff. b. The sound of 
such an emission of air or the like 1834. c. 
concr. A small quantity of vapour, smoke, etc., 
emitted at one momentary blast ; a whiff 1839. 

a. A swelling caused by inflation or otherwise ; 
a blister, tumour, protuberance, excrescence 
1538. b. In costume, A rounded soft protu- 
berant mass formed by gathering in the stuff at 
the edges and leaving it full in the middle as if 
inflated. Also, a similar mass formed of ribbons 
or small feathers, or of hair on the head 1601. 
3. ta. An instrument like a small bellows, for- 
merly used for blowing powder on the hair. 

b. A small pad of down or the like, for applying 
powder to the hair or skin; a Powder-puff. 
1658. 4. A name for various kinds of very light 
pastry or confectionery ; now esp. a piece of 
puff-paste inclosing jam or the like, late ME. 
1 5. fig . An inflated speech or piece of display ; 
vainglory or pride ; vain show ; bombast ; brag, 
bluff -1821. 6. Undue or inflated commenda- 
tion ; an extravagantly laudatory advertisement 
or review of a book, a performer or perfor- 
mance, a tradesman's goods, or the like X732. 
7. Applied to a person, a. A boaster, braggart. 
arch. 1599. tb. A writer of puffs -1789 c. 
slang. A decoy in a gambling-house 1731. 

x. A lityl puflfo of wynde..sholde soone caste hym 
downe 1 *oo. C. Puffs of vapour were rising at various 

{ >oints 1869. b. Mrs. Steward, very fine, with her 
ocka done up with puffes, as my wife calls them 
Pepys. P. of muslin, forming a panier 1889. 5. Any 

thing like p., or verbal ornament, I cannot bring my- 
self to 1691. 6. The last puffs written for a morning 

concert Ruskin. 

Comb . : p.-box, a box to hold toilet-powder and a 
powder-puff; -breeches, puffed or inflated breeches ; 
leg, a humming-bird of the genus Kriocnemis , hav- 
ing tufts of down upon the legs -atone, local name 
for the soft porous marlstone of the Middle Lias. 

Puff (prf), v . Pa. t. and pple. puffed (pnft). 
[ME. fnfftn, of onomatopoeic origin.] 1. intr. 
To emit a puff of air or breath ; to escape as 
a puff. To p, out, up, to issue. Arise in puffs, 
b. To breathe hard, pant violently ; often to p. 
and blow ; hence, to run or go with puffing or 
panting, late ME. c. To send forth puffs of 
vapour or smoke, as a steam-engine, or a per- 
son smoking tobacco ; to move away, in, or 
out, with puffing, as a locomotive or steamboat 
X781 Ta. To say 'pooh 1* or the like ; to 
speak or behave scornfully or Insolently, to 
swagger. P. at, to pooh-pooh. -1677. 3* 

trans. To drive, impel, or agitate by puffing ; 
to blow away, dawn, up, etc. with a quick short 
blast ; to emit (smoke, steam, etc.) in puffs ME. 
b. To blow out 1547. c. To smoke (a pipe or 
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cigar) in puffs X809. d. To apply powder with 
a powder-puff 1838. 4. To cause (something) 

to swell by puffing air into it ; to blow out or 
up\ to inflate; to distend by inflation, or in 
any way 1539. b. intr. To swell up 1735. 5. 

fig. {trans.) To inflate with vanity, pride, am- 
bition, or the like ; to elate ; rarely, to cause 
to swell with anger, to enrage. Usu. in pa. pple 
with up. 1526. 6. To commend in extravagant 

terms; esp. to advertise with exaggerated or 
falsified praise 1735. b. intr. To bid at an auc- 
tion for the purpose of inflating the price 1760. 

z. Like foggy South, puffing with wlnae and raine 
Shaks. b. ruffing and blowing aa if. .very much 
out of Breath Addison, c. Sanders, .puffed away at 
his cigar 1861. Where the trains now go puffing in 
and out of Cannon Street Terminus 1870. a. As for 
all his enemies, he puffeth at them Ps. x. 5. 3. The 

clearing North wilf p- the Clouds away DavDaN. b. 
Yet we go out, Like candles puffed 1879. 5. Not 

stain'd with cruelty, nor puft with pride Deydbn. 
Hence Pu*ffer, one who or that which puffs ; spec, a 
person employed by a vendor to bid at an auction for 
the purpose of running up the price and inciting others 
to buy} also, a child’s name for a railway engine or 
train. So Pu'ffery, the practice of a ' puffer' t in- 
flated laudation, esp. by way of advertisement. 

Pu-ff-adder. 1824. [a. S. A fir. Du. pof- 

adder.] A large and very venomous African 
viper ( a it is or Clotho arietans ), which puffs out 
the upper part of its body when excited. 
Pu'ff-ball. 1649. [f- Fuff sb. or v. + Ball 
jJ. 1 ] A fungus of the genus Lycoperdon or of 
some allied genus ; so called from the ball-like 
shape of .he ripe spore-case, and its emission of 
the spores in a cloud of fine powder when broken. 
Pu a fF-bird. 1 8a 1. Any bird of the family 
Bucconidx or fissi rostral barbets, so called from 
their habit of puffing out their feathers. 

Puffin (pzrfin). [ME. fioffin, pophyn ; in 
latinized form, pi. puffones. Origin unkn.] A 
sea-bird of the genus Fratercula, of the family 
Alcidx or Auks ; esp. the common F. arctica, 
found on the coasts of the N. Atlantic, having 
a very large furrowed and parti-coloured bill, 
b. Erron. applied to a species of Shearwater 
[Pujfinus anglorum ), found in the Isle of Man 
and the Scilly Islands 1674, c * Applied locally 
in Ireland to the Razor-bill 1885, 

Pu-ff-paste. 1 60a. [f. Puff sb. or vb.- 
stem.] Cookery. A fine kind of flour paste, 
made very light and flaky by successive roll- 
ings and butterings 1611. b. fig. Applied to 
persons or things of a light, flimsy, or unsub- 
stantial character 1602. So Pu:ff-pa*stry, fine 
pastry made with puff-paste. 

Pu ff-puff. 1870. [Echoic.] An imitation 
of the puffing of a steam-engine ; hence, a nur- 
sery name for a locomotive, or a railway train. 
Puffy a. 1599. [f- Puff v. or sb. 

+ -Y 1 .J x. a. Of wind : Blowing in puffs, 

gusty ; also, characterized by such wind. b. 
Of a person or animal : Easily caused to puff ; 
short-winded, c. Of a sound i Dull, muffled. 
x6x6. a. Swollen or inclined to swell, by or as 
by puffing or inflation ; turgid, tumid, puffed 
out ; of persons, fat, corpulent and flabby 1664. 

3. fig . Puffed up, vain, inflated, bombastic 
{rare) 1599. 

x. I am too p. to enjoy hill-climbing 1844. a. The 
[owl's] round p. head 1874. The p. sleeve 1B99. 3. A 

rather p. and consequential man 1833. Hence Pu'ffl- 
ness, p. quality or condition. 

Pug (p»g)> sb. 1 Now only dial. 1440. 
[Origin unkn.] The chaff of wheat or oats, 
the awns of barley, etc. ; the refuse corn sepa- 
rated in winnowing. 

Pug (p»g), sb . a 1566. [Origin unkn.] L 
Applied to a person, etc. Tx. A term of en- 
dearment -1611. +»• A courtesan, mistress, 

harlot, punk -17 19. +3. A bargeman -x6xx, 

4. In servants’ use: An upper servant in a 

large establishment 1847. II An imp, a dwarf 
animal, etc. fx. A small demon or imp; a 
sprite; Puck -1678. a. A monkey, an ape. 
Also applied to a child. Now dial. 1664. 3. 

orig. pug-dog 1 A dwarf breed of dog, resem- 
bling a bull-dog in miniature; much Kept as a 
pet X749. 4. A ^wan-proper name for a fox 

1809. g. Also p.-moth : Collectors’ name for 
geometrid moths of the genus Rupithecia 1819. 
6. In full p.-enpne : A small locomotive used 
chiefly for station or shunting purposes ; a con- 
tractor’s engine 1880. 
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PUG 

rnttrib. mod Comb . : p.-face, a face compared to that 
of a monkey i a squat flat-nosed facet -fox, a small- 
•iced, blunt-nosed variety of fox i npeal, ayoung grilse 
or salmon ; -trout, a sea-trout. Hence rn'Igiil 


resembling or characteristic of a pug or a pug-i 

— - * " o.21 1 


ah a. 


Puff (pog) y x3.8 rfi7a. [Sec Pug r. 2 ] Loam 
or clay comminuted, thoroughly mixed, knead- 
ed, and prepared for brickmakmg, etc. 

Comb . t p.-cy Under, the cylinder of a pug-mill} 
smiU, a machine for making clay into pug. 

IjPuff (pug), sbA Anguy-Ind. 1665. [Hindi 
fag footprint] The footprint of a beast 
Puff (png), v . 1 Now dial. 1575. [Origin 
obsc.] irons. To pull, tug. 

Pug (peg), vfi 1803. [Origin obsc.] L 
trans. To temper (clay) for brickmaking, by 
kneading and working it into a soft and plastic 
condition, as in a pug-mill 1843. a. To pack 
or All up (a space) with pug, cement, etc. ; es f. 
to pack the space under a floor with earth, old 
mortar, sawdust, etc. to prevent the passage of 
sound 1823. Hence Pu'gging, the materials 
used to pug the space under a floor. 

(P**g), *»* a Anglo- Ind. 1866. [f. PUG 
1*. 4 ] trans . To track by footprints. 

Puggree, puggaree (pirgrf, po*gfcr»). 
1665. [a. Hind, pagfi a turbaruj 1. A light 
turban worn by Indian natives, a. A scarf of 
thin muslin or a silk veil wound round the 
crown of a sun-helmet and falling down behind 
as a shade 1859. 

Puffll (pifi’dgil). arch . 1576. [ad. L. pu - 
gillus, f. root pug- as in pugnus fisLJ Strictly, 
A handful ; but now, as much as can be taken 
up between the thumb and the next two (or 
sometimes three) fingers; a little handful or 
big pinch. 

Pugilism (piw-djilix’m). 1791. [f. L. fu- 
til boxer + -ism.] The art or practice of 
lighting with fists ; boxing. 

Pugilist (pi«*d3ilist). 1790. [£ as prec. + 
-1ST.] A boxer, a fighter ; fig. a vigorous con- 
troversialist. Hence PogUi'stic a. of or per- 
taining to pugilists or pugilism. PugUPstical 
a. rare, -ly adv. 

Pugnacious (prgnri-Jas), a. 164a. [f. L. 
fugnax , -art- (f. pugnare to fight, f. pugnus 
nst) + -ous ; see -acious. ] Disposed to fight ; 

E ‘ven to fighting; quarrelsome ; contentious, 
ence Pugna*cious-ly adv., -ness. 
Pugnacity (p^gnae-slti). 1695. [ad. L. 
pugnacitas , f. fugnax; sec prec.J Tendency 
Or inclination to fight ; quarrelsomeness. 

Pug nose, pug-nose (pirgnJa«z). 1778. 
[f. Pug sb. % II. a or 3 + Nose jA] A short 
nose with a wide base sloping upward ; a short 
squat or snub nose. 

Pug-noseffi « e /,» deep-sea species of eel, Simenchelys 
parasiticus, found off the Newfoundland bank, hav- 
ing a short and blunt nose. Hence Pu*g-no:aed a. 

Puisne (pi£*ni), a. and sb. 1598. [a. OF., 
mod.F. futn/{ see Punt), f. fuis (: — L. postea, 
or Rom. +postius , -um) + ni ( L. natus born).] 
A. adj. z. Born later, younger ; junior (in ap- 
pointment, etc.). Now only in legal use. 16x3. 
b. Applied to an inferior or junior judge in the 
superior courts of common law 1688. a. 
Later, more recent, of subsequent date. Now 
only in legal use. 1655. ta. Small, insignifi- 
cant, petty ; now spelt Punt -178a. 
a. They were incumbrancers p, to the plaintiffs 1885. 
A, V. L. in, iv. 46k, 

B. sb. fi. A junior ; an inferior or underling ; 
a novice -1663. a. spec . A puisne judge x8xo. 
Puissance (piwns&ns, piM,i*s&ns, pwrs&ns). 
arch, late ME. [a. F., L puissant Puissant ; 
fee -ance.] x. Power, strength, foroe, might ; 
influence, ta- concn An armed force -1595, 

1. To prove his p. in battell brave Snwm. Our p. 
Is our own, our own right hand Shall teach us highest 
deeds Milt, a John ni. L 339. 

Pui ssan t (piirts&nt, pi«,i-sfint, pwi'sftnt), 
a. arch. 1450. [a. F Rom. type +possen- 
pie. of l ' - " ^ * ' 


l6l6 

rior kind of woollen cloth, of which gowns 
were made -x6ia. a. A colour formerly used 
for woollen goods ; app. a bluish black or inky 
colour -1725. 

Puke (pi«k), sb.* 1737. [L Puke ».] 1, 
An act of vomiting, a vomit* s« An emetic, a 
vomit 1743. 

Puke (piflk), v. 1600. [Origin unkn.] I. 
intr. To eject food from the stomach; to 
vomit a. trans. To eject by vomiting; to 
vomit x6oi. 

f. At first the Infant, Mewling, and puking in the 
Nunes annex Shako. Hence Pu’ker, one who 
vomits ; t* medicine causing vomiting. 

II Pukka (pirki), CL 1698. [a. Hindi pakkd.] 

a. Applied to the larger of two weights of the 
same name : Of full weight, full, good ; also, 
genuine, thorough, b. Sure, certain ; tho- 
rough, out-and-out 1776. c. Permanent, as an 
appointment, a building, etc. 1784. 

Pulchritude (pr lkritiiZd). late ME. [ad. 
L. pulchri - -, pulcritudo , f. pulcher, pulcer beau- 
tiful ; see -tudk.] Beauty. 

Pule (pi«l), v . 1534. [Of echoic origin ; 
perh. ad. F. piauUr.~\ 1. intr. To cry in a thin 
or weak voice, as a child ; to whine, to cry in 
a querulous tone. a. To pipe plaintively, as a 
chicken, etc.; also said of the cry of the kite 
*598. 8* trans . To utter (something) in a 

whining or querulous tone 1535. 
x, Don t come puling to me when it *s too late 1877. 
Hence Pu*ler, one who pules or whines } fa fledge- 
ling. 

Pulicine (pifHisain), a. rare. 1656. [f. L. 
pulex, pulicem flea + -INE *.] Of or relating to 
fleas. 

Pulicous (piiHikos), a . rare. 1658. [ad. 
L. pulicosus , /. pulex flea ; see -ous.J Abound- 
ing in fleas. So Pirlicose a. infested with 
fleas, flea-bitten ; Path, resembling flea-bites. 
Puling (pi«*liij), ppl. a. 1529. [-ING 2 ] 
z. Crying as a child, whining, feebly wailing ; 
weakly querulous, fa. Pining, weakly -1706. 

s. The unmaskuline Rhetorick of any p. Priest Milt. 
Hence Ptrliugly adv. 

H Pulka (p»-lk&). 1796. [a. Finnish pulkka. 
Lapp, pulkkc. 1 A Lapland travelling-sledge 
in shape like the front half of a boat, drawn by 
a single reindeer. 

Pull (pul), sb. ME. [f. next.] L The act, 
action, or faculty of pulling. 1. An act of pull- 
ing or drawing towards oneself with force 1440. 

b. The force expended in pulling or drawing ; 
pulling power or force; draught, traction, 
strain ; the force of attraction 1833. c. The 
drawing or dragging of a weight ; the exertion 
of carrying one s own weight up an ascent 
1841. a. spec, or techn. a. Printing. A pull of 
the bar of the hand-press ; hence, an impres- 
sion taken by this ; now spec, a rough ' proof 
1683. b. A pull at the bridle in order to check 
a horse; spec, in Racing , a check dishonesdy 
given to a horse to prevent his winning 173 7. 

c. A pull At an oar; hence, a short spell at 
rowing X793. d. The act of pulling the trigger 
of a fire-arm ; also, the force required for this 
x888. a* Cricket. A hit which brings a ball 
pitched to the off side round to lag. So in 
Golf, a hit which causes the ball to swerve in 
its flight towards the left (i. e. of a right-handed 
player). 1892. f. Long p. (in public-house use) : 
the supply of an amount of Deer, etc. exceed- 
ing that asked for X908. ta- A trial of 
strength ; a bout, a set-to ; often in to stand or 
wrestle a p. -174 7. 4* Advantage possessed by 
one party, course, or method over another ; 
esp. In phr. to have a or the p*ef, on, upon, or 
over some one X584. b. spec . Personal or pri- 
vate influence capable of being brought to bear 
to one’s advantage, orig. U.S. slang ; 1889. 5. 
A long or deep draught of liquor X575. 

a. A 


_ p., a ttroDg p^ and a p. all together 1883. 
b. The amount of this magnetic p. may be very 
considerable 2900. C. A stiff p. . . that brought us to 
the top xS6x. 4. Phr The p. of the table , in gambling 
games, the advantage possessed by the dealer or 
banker. b. I have got a p., and any one who has 
got a p. can do a great deal 1894. 

IL Concrete senses, x. That part of a 
mechanism with which a pull Is exerted; a 
handle or the like ; often in comb, as beer-p., 
bell-p . ; also, an instrument or devioe for pull- 


tem, pr. pple. of I-. posse to be able, repl. L. 
fo/entem . j Possessed of or wielding power; 
having great authority or influence ; mighty, 
potent, powerful. 

Or who from France a puisant Annie brings? 

Diaytom. And with p. stroke the head to bruize 264a. 

The p. crowned, the week laid low M. Arnold. 

Hence Puis* ant* ly adv., -ness {rare). 
fpuke, sbA- 1466. {isthc.petttk£,puhe, a. 

MDu. puuc, puyck ; origin unkn,] x. A aupo- 

»(“*>)• o(paM). QU (loud). v (cut). { (i r. chrf). * (ewr). *1 (/, eye), p (Fr. e*u d« vie), i («t). i (P»ych»). 9 (what). / 


PULL 

ing x 8 xo* a. A part of 4 road where extra 
effort Is necessary i esp a steep ascent 1798. 
Pull (pal), v* [OE, pullian ; etym. unkn.] 
1. In senses akin to pluck, x. trans. « Pluck 
v. 1. a. To pluck or draw out (feathers, hair, 
eta). Obs. or dial. b. To pluck or draw up 
by the root (plants, e. g. carrots, etc.) ME. c. 
To pluck, gather (hull, flowers, or leaves) from 
the trees, etc., on which they g row , Now 
chieflv Se. ME. 9. trans . To p caps : to 
snatch off one another's capsi hence, to 
scuffle, to quarrel. So to p. wigs . 1778. g* 

intr. To Snatch or tear at something ; spec, of 
a hawk ; To tear or pluck at food 1826. 4. 

trans . « Pluck v. 5. Now rare or dial. OE. 

>. a. Wee’le p. bis Plumes Shako* C* We*ll pou 
the daisies on tbe green Ramsay. a. A man.. far 
whom half the females of Paris were pulling caps 1833. 

IL To draw with force, etc. x* trans . 1 o 
exert upon (anything) a force that tends to 
snatch, draw, or drag it away ; to drag or tng 
at OE. a. To draw, drag, or haul with force 
or effort towards oneself (or into some position 
so pictured) ME. 3. intr. To perform the 
action of pulling ; to exert drawing, dragging, 
or tugging force. Often with at. late ME. b. 
spec. Of a horse : To strain (esp. habitually) 
against the bit 1791* c. To move, go, or pro- 
ceed by pulling or by some exertion of force 
*877 +4. trans. To take away with difficulty ; 

to tear off, to wrench away -162s. 5.jf/* To 

bring forcibly into or out of some state or con- 
dition. rare or Obs. late ME, 8. To take a 
draught of (liquor) ; to draw or suck (a draught 
of liauor) into tha mouth ; tto drink from (a 
vessel), late ME b. intr. To draw or suck at 
(a pipe, cigar, etc.) 1861. t7* Implying an adv, 
— full down -1655. 

x. Phr To f. by the ear, nose , sleerve, etc-, to gain 
attention, or to punish or insult, by pulling at these 
parts. To f. a bell, to p. the bell-rope or handle in 
order to ring the bell. To p. one's leg % see Lwa sb. 
1 a. To p. the strings, -wires : see the sbs. a. He 
placidly pulled his nightcap over his ears Thackeray 
P hr. To p. in or to pieces, etc., to separate tbe parts of 
(anything) forcibly ; to demolish ; also Jig. to analyse 
Mia criticize unfavourably. 3. Phr. T. devil, p. baker 
effort in a contest or the 


6. To p. the tankards 
cheerfully 2595. b. Joe.. pulled hard at his pipe 
Dickons. 7. Let them p. all al- ut mine Eares Shaks. 


(ipasreon), an incitement to < 
possession of something. 

595* b, Joe 
'. Let them p. all a'b 

HI. In techn. senses, with specific objects 
expressed or understood. 1. trans. Printing . 
In the old hand-press. To draw the bar of the 
press) towards one, so as to press down the 
platen upon the sheet or forme ; also intr or 
absol. Hence, To print upon (a sheet) or from 
(a forme) in this way , to make or take (an im- 
pression, proof, or copy) by printing ; to print 
off 1653. a. intr. or absol 'To pull an oar so 
as to move a boat ; to row ; to proceed by 
rowing 1676. b. trans. To pull (an oar or 
sculls) , hence, to row, to propel (a boat) by 
rowing; to transport in a boat by rowing 
x8ao. 8. To arrest in the name of justice 
l slang) x8xx. 4. Racing. '1 o hold in or check 
(a hone), esp. so as to cause him to lose a race. 
Also absol. 1800 5. Cricket. To strike (a ball) 

from the off to the I eg ; Golf, to drive a ball so 
that it swerves to the left. Also absol. 1884. 

1. A few copies were pulled before the disaster oc- 
curred 1900. a. b. Phr. To p. one's weight, to row with 
effect in proportion to one's weight \ also tresnf. to 
perform one's share of work, etc. 

Phrases. Top. aface faces, to draw the countenance 
into a grimace, to distort the features. To f. a {sane* 
timomous , etc.) face, to put on a Sanctimonious, etc.) 
expression. To p. a long face t see Long a. 1 x. 

IV, With adverbs. Full about, trans. To p. this 
way and that way co/toy to treat roughly or un- 
ceremoniously. P. back. a. See simple senses and 
Back adv. b. tram. To draw or keep nock (in space 
or progress). P. down. &. Sea simple senses and 
Down adv. b. trans. To demolish (a building), C* 
To seise and bring to the ground} to overcome (a 
hunted animal), a. To lower or depress in health, 
spirits, size, strength, value, etc. 1 also, to' bring low 
bumble, e. To depose (a sovereign) violently { to over- 


throw (a government) by force* P. in* A* See simple 
senses and In adv. D. irons. To rein In (one's horse) } 
hence fig. Also intr. or esbtol. To check oneself in 
any course. F* off* a* See simple tenses and Ore 
adv. b. Sporting, {trans.) To win (a prise or con- 
test) } hence to succeed in gaining or effecting (some- 
thing). P. out a. See simple senses and Out adv. 
b. esbtol. or intr. Of a locomotive engine or train s To 
move out of r station } to draw out } hence, of a par- 
son : To go away, take his departure. AfaOi 80 gst 


PULL- 


oak ' of n undertaking. Chiefly C/US', p. through. 
A. See simple mom end Th sough mdv. b. trams. 
To get (a person) through a difficult, dangerous, or 
critical condition or situation ; to bring (a thing) to a 
successful issue, c. intr. To get through sideness, 
a trial, etc. with effort or difficulty. P. together, 
a. See eenee IL e and Toamtaa. b. 2 V/. oneself 
together, to rouse or recover oneself | to rally, c. 
rn.tr. To work in harmony 2 also, to 1 get on ' together. 
Pi up. a. See simple senses and Ur ado. b. tratu. 
To root out, demolish. C. To cause to stop 1 to stop ; 
to arrest, to apprehends esp. to apprehend and take 
before a magistrate 1 hence, to reprimand, reprove, d. 
To tighten (reins) by drawing them towards oneself ; 
to bring (a horse) to a standstill by doing this 1 also 
transf. to check (a person) in any course of action, 
asp. a bad course. e. absol. Of a driver, etc. : To 
bring a horse or vehicle to a stopi also, of a horse 
or vehicle : To come to a standstill. L reft, and intr. 
for refl. To check or stop oneself in any course of so 
lion. g. intr. To advance one's position in a race, etc. 

Pull*, the stem of Pull v. (or Pull sb.) in 
oorab. 

s. With advbs., forming shs. or adjs., in senses (a) sb. 
the act of pulling in the direction specified | (b)ad/. 
that pulls or is pulled in the direction specified. Pull- 
on : see Pull-over 3. Pu'lLtbrougb, a piece of 
etc. with which the tow or rag for cleaning the 


'tel is pulled through from breech to muzzle of a 
rifle, e. With she, used attrib . in sense used by, 
for, or in palling 

Pirll-b&ck* 1591. [f. phr. to fuh back.'] 
s. The action or an act of pulling back x668. 
a. That which pulls back; a retarding in- 
fluence ; a check. Now colloq . and dial. 1591. 
8- A contrivance for pulling something back 

^U'll-down. 1588. [f. phr. to full down.] 
g. The act of pulling down, or fact of being 
pulled down. a. In the organ, a wire which 
pulls down a pallet or valve when the key is 
depressed, thus admitting wind to the pipe 
185a. 

Palled (paid), ppl. a. late ME. [f. Pull 
v. + -ED l . j 1. In the senses of Pull v. esp. 
a. Denuded of feathers, plucked ; stripped of 
wool or hair, late MEL 

P. bread, the inside of a loaf pulled out and lightly 
browned. P. chicken, fowl, chicken or fowl cooked, 
akinned t and boned, and the flesh cut up and put 
Into a rich white sauce. P.figs, dried figs manipu- 
lmted so that the eye is in the centre, and packed flat. 
P. wool, inferior wool separated from the skin by the 
aid of chemicals. 

Pullen (pu*l£n). Obs. exc. dial. ME. [app. 
fu OF. poutain young of any animal, identified 
In Eng. with poulaills poultry.] 1. Poultry ; 
the flesh of poultry as food. a. Chickens col- 
lectively; young | rarely, a chicken; Jig. a 
child 1631. 

Puller (pu*lai). late ME. [f. Pull v. + 
-SR *.] One who or that which pulls. 

Proud setter vp, and jx downe of Kings Soaks. 

Pullet (pu'Ut). ME, [a. Y.pouUt chicken, 
dim. of poule.] 1. A young (domestic) fowl ; 
spec, ana tuhn. a young lien from the time she 
begins to lay till the first moult. a. In full, 
P. Carpet- shell : a bivalve mollusc. Tapes 
pullastra 289a 

Pulley (pu li), ob. [ME. a. OF. polity mod. 
F. poults , prob. Gr. +vo\lbiov little pivot or 
axis, dim. of irdAot Pole sA s ] i. One of the 
simple mechanical powers, consisting of a 
grooved wheel mounted in a block, so that a 
cord or the like may pass over it ; used for 
changing the direction of power, esp. for rais- 
ing weights by pulling downwards. Also, & 
combination of such wheels in a Block (sb. 4), 
Or system of blocks In a Tackle, by means of 
which the power Is Increased, a. A wheel or 
drum fixed on a shaft and turned by a belt or 
the like for the application or transmission of 
power ; usu. to increase speed or power 1619. 

I, Fixed p. t a pk the block of which is fixed. Frame 
a p. in which the wheels or sheaves are fixed in a 


attrib i, and Comb., os f.-blach, etc. f also p.-drum, 
the block or shell hi which the sheave or sheaves are 
mounted 1 -frame, the gearing above a pit, upon 
which the pulleys are supported 1 -a tile, one of the 
vertical side-pieces of a window sash-frame, in which 
the pulleys are pivoted. 

Pu-llcy, v. 1599. [f. prec.] X- tram. To 
raise or hoist with or os with a pulley, a. To 
furnish or fit with a pulley ; to work by mean* 
of a pulley 2767. 

tPuTlicate 2794. [1 PuHcat, a town on 


l 6 lj 

the Madras coast.] a. A coloured handker- 
chief, orig. made at Pulicat -1839. b. A 
material made in imitation of these, woven from 
dyed yarn -2891. 

Pull m a n (pn’lman). 1874. [f. George M. 
Pullman, the designer.] In full, P. car 
(saloon) : a railway carriage constructed and 
arranged as a saloon, and (usu.) with special 
arrangements for use as a sleeping-car. 

PuTl-on. 1993. Used chiefly attrib. of 
garments, boots, and the like, which are pulled 
on without fastening. 

Pu-ll-0:ver. 2883. ff. phr. to pull over.] 
i. The action or an act of pulling over or from 
side to side ; also attrib . or as adj. having the 
function of pulling over 1894. 9. A knitted 

jumper or sweater, made without fastenings, 
so that it must be pulled over the head 1995. 

Pullulant (prrlirfiant), a. 1889: [ad. L. 
pullulantetfi ; see next.] Budding. 

Pullulate (pp-liflbrit), v. 16x9. [f. L. 

pullulat pullulare to sprout out, etc., f. pul - 
lulus, dim. of pullus young of an animal.] 1. 
intr. Of a growing part, shoot, or bud : To 
sprout out, bud. b. Of a seed s To sprout, to 
germinate. Of a plant or animal : To propa- 
gate itself by budding ; to breed, to multiply ; 
now usu. with the connotation of rapid increase 
1621. a. intr. transf. and fig. a. To be pro- 
duced as offspring, to spring up abundantly 
1657. b. To teem, to swarm 1835. 

a. b. As to Lhe beggars, they p. in the place 1883. 

Pullulation (ppliwlri-Jan). 1641. [f. prec. ; 
see -ATION,] The action of pullulating. Also, 
the product of this offspring, progeny, b. 
spec, in Biol. Generation or reproduction by 
budding 1822. 

Pudl-up. 1854. ff phr. to pull up.] I. The 
act of pulling up a horse or vehicle ; a sudden 
stop ; hence^f, 9. A stopping-place for riders 
or drivers 1887. 

Pul mo- (pjrlnw), shortened from Pul- 
MONI-, comb, form of L. fulmo , pulmonem 
lung; as in || Pulmobr&nchice (-brse*nki|f) sb. 
pi., lung-sacs ; hence Pulmobra*nchial, Pul- 
mobramchiate adit., having, or hreathing by 
means of pulmobranchioe. Pulmoga*stero- 
pod, -ga’stropod a., belonging to the Pulmo- 
gasteropoda , the pulmonate or air-breathing 
gastropods ; sb. one of these. 

QPulmonaria (pnlm 4 he»*r&), 1578. [med. 
L. fem. (sc. herba) of L. pulmonarius beneficial 
to the lungs, f. pulmo, pulmonem lung ; so called 
from its assumed virtue in curing disease of 
the lungs, as supposed to be indicated by the 
spotted leaves resembling the lungs.] Bot. A 
genus of boraginaceous plants; lungwort. 

Pulmonary (jxHmAtftri), a. (sb.) 1704. 

[ad. L.pulmonarius, f. pulmo, pulmonem ; see 
-AKY 1 .] 2. Of, pertaining to, situated in. or 

connected with the lungs. (Chiefly Anat.) 
b. Constituting a lung or lung-like organ ; of 
the nature of a lung 1834. c. Carried on by 
means of lungs x 8 a 6 . 9. Occurring in or 

affecting the lungs (chiefly Path.) ; of or per- 
taining to disease of the lungs 1727. b. Affec- 
ted with or subject to lung-disease ; consump- 
tive. Also transf. 1843. 8- Zool. Having 

lungs, lung-sacs, or pulmonary organs 2833. 
B. sb. Zoo l . A pulmonary arachnid an, as a 
spider or a scorpion 1835. 

Pulmonate (pxrlmdnA), a. (sb.) 284a. 
[ad. mod.L. pulmonatus, f. pulmo , -mousin', 
see -ATE * 9.] Zool. Having lungs, as the 
higher vertebrates, or lung-like respiratory 
organs, as the orders Pulmonata of gastropod 
molluscs and Pulmonaria of arachnids. B. sb, 
A pulmonate mollusc (or, less usu., arachnid). 
So Pu'lmonated a. 

Pulmoni- (pplinJuTii), comb, form of L. 
pulmo , pulmonem, as in Pnlmonibra' n c h ia t e a. 
and sb. ; see pulmobranchiate (PULMO-). 
Pulmonic (p»lmp*nik), a. (j&) 1661. [a, 
F. pulmoniqus, L L. pulmonem j see -IC.] 2. 

m Pulmonary o. 2. 170a. a. «■ Pulmonary 
a. 9. i66x. B. sb. A person subject to or affec- 
ted with disease of the lungs 2735. So +Pul- 
momical a. 2597. 

PultnoniferouB (ptdmAoH&ds), a. 1835. 


PULSATE 

ff. L. pulmonem +> -fehous.] Zool. Bearing or 
having lungs (or lung-like organs) ; pulmon- 
ate ; spec, belonging to the group Pulmonifera 
( -w Pulmonata ) g( gastropod molluscs. So 
Pnlmousiler, a p. gastropod. 

Pulmano-, irreg. comb* form of L- pulmo, 
•onem lung, occas. used instead of Pulmoni- 
or Pulmo-. 

Pulp (p»lp), sb. 1563. [ad. L .fulpa.] A 
soft, moist, homogeneous or formless sub- 
stance or mass. 1. The fleshy succulent part 
of a fruit ; the soft pith in the interior of the 
stem of a plant. 9. Any soft muscular or fleshy 
part of an animal body ; esf. the soft nervous 
substance which fills the interior cavity of a 
tooth 161 x. 3. A soft formless mass, esp. of 
disintegrated organic matter 1676; spec, the 
fibrous material, as linen, wood, etc., reduced 
to a soft uniform mass, from which paper is 
made; paper-pulp 1727. b. Ore pulverized 
and mixed with water ; slimes. Dry /., dry 
crushed ore. 1837. 

attrib . and Comb., m p. -canal, -cavity, -cham- 
ber, the space in the interior of atooih which contains 
the p. j -digester, a machine for reducing paper- 
stock and obtaining the fibre free from extraneous 
matter; -mill, a mill in which wood is reduced to 
paper-x>ulp ; also, a factory in which pulping is carried 
on ; -wood, wood suitable for making paper-pulp. 

Pulp, v. 166a. [1 prec.] X. tram. To re- 
duce to pulp or to a pulpy mass. 9. To re- 
move the surrounding pulp from (coffee-beans, 
etc.) 1791. 8- intr. To become pulpy, to swell 

with juice 2818. Hence Pn’lper, a machine for 
reducing fruit, paper-stock, etc. to pulp; a 
machine for removing the pulp from the coffee 
bean. 

Pulpiness. 1846. [f. Tulpy a. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being pulpy ; softness, 
flabbiness. 

Pulpit (pu'lpit), sb. ME. [ad. L. pulpi - 
turn.] 1. In ref. to andent times : A scaffold, 
stage, or platform for public shows, speeches, 
or disputations. Obs. or arch, late ME. 9. A 
raised structure or enclosed platform, usu, 
supplied with a desk, seat, etc., from which 
the preacher in a church or chapel delivers the 
sermon, b. fig. The place from which any- 
thing of the nature 01 a sermon, as a moral 
lecture, is delivered 1616. 3. transf. The 

occupants of the pulpit ; Christian ministers or 
the Christian ministry as occupied with preach- 
ing 1570* 4- Applied to other places elevated 
so as to give the occupant a conspicuous posi- 
tion, etc.; e. g. an auctioneer's desk or plat- 
form (now local), late ME. 

x. y »4 C. 111. i. 039. # u. Phr. t To occupy the p., to 
preach, or to conduct divine service. 3. The Bar, the 
P. and the Press Nefariously combine To cry up an 
usurped Pow’r And stamp it right divine 1695. 4. 

Come, ect to your p., Mr. Auctioneer Shi-ridan. 
Hence Pu'lpit v. trams, to provide with a pulpit, or 
place in the pulpit; intr. to officiate in the pulpit, to 
preach. Ptt'lplter ** Pulpiteer. Pulpi'tic, -al, 
adjs^ *ly adv. PuTpitish a. 

Pulpiteer (pulpiti®u), sb. 1649. [f. prec. 
-I- -EER.] A preacher by profession ; usu. 
contempt. Hence Pulpitee*r v. intr. to preach 

Pu lpitry. 1606. [f. as prec. + -RY.j The 
work or service of the pulpit ; preaching ; the 
conventional talk of the pulpit ; sermonising. 

Pulpous (pirlpas), a. 1601. [ad. L. put- 
posus, f. pulfa Pulp.] Gf the nature of or 
consisting of pulp ; resembling pulp ; pulpy, 
Hence Pu'lpousness (rare). 

Pulpy (pn’lpi), cu 2591. [f. Pulp sb. + -y l.J 
Of the nature of, consisting of, or resembling 
pulp ; soft, fleshy, succulent ; also fig. flabby. 

(| Pulque (pndkr). 1693. [Sp. Amer. ; origin 
unkn.] A fermented drink made in Mexico 
from the sap of the agave or maguey (Agave 
americana). 

Pulsate (p*rls*it, v. 1794. [f. L, 

pulsat pulsars, freq. of fellers, puls - to drive, 
strike, beat] 1. intr. To expand and con- 
tract rhythmically, as the heart or an artery ; 
to exhibit a pulse ; to beat, throb. (Chiefly in 
scientific use.) a. gen. To strike upon some* 
thing with a rhythmical succession of strokes ( 
to move with a regular alternating motion 1 
to exhibit such a movement; to beat, vibrate, 
quiver, thrill 2862. 
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s. fig. Life pulsates in rock or tree Emerson. a. 
The air pulsates with the flash of arms 1861. 

Pulsatile (pcrlsfitil, -oil), a. 1541. [f. as 
prec. + -ILB.] i. Anat . and Pkys. Having the 
capacity or property of pulsating or throbbing, 
as the heart, etc. ; exhibiting pulsation, b. Of, 
or characterized by, pulsation 1684. a. Of a 
musical instrument: Played by percussion; 
percussive 1769. 

jj Pulsatilla (p&ls&ti*l&). 1597* [med.L., 

dim. of fulsata beaten, driven about.] Pot., 
Pharm . The Pasque-flower, a species of Ane- 
mone (A, Pulsatilla) ; earlier, a generic name; 
now in Bot, a subgenus including this and other 
species ; also, the extract or tincture of this plant. 

Pulsation (pnlsji’Jbn). 1541. [ad. L. pul- 
sat ionem , f. pulsare \ see Pulsate.) z. The 
movement of the pulse in a living animal body ; 
rhythmic dilatation and contraction, as of the 
heart, an artery, etc. ; beating, throbbing, b. 
with pi. =* Pulse si . 1 x b. 1645. 9. gen . 

Rhythmical beating, vibration, or undulation. 
Also with a and pi. 1658. 3. The action of 

striking, knocking, or beating; with pi. A 
stroke, knock, blow 1656. 

a. A dove. .Some, .message knit below The wild 
p. of her wings Tennyson. 

Pulsative (prrls&tiv), a. Now rare, late 
ME. [f. puls at-, pulsare ; see -ATIVE,] ■= 
Pulsatile i. 

Pulsator (pirlsiitaj, pnls^'tor). 1656. [t 
L. pulsare ; see Pulsate and -or. ] 1. One 
who or that which knocks or strikes (rare), a. 
A machine, working on the principle of the 
Jigger, for separating diamonds from the earth 
in which they are found 1890. 3. — Pulso- 

mktkr 1884. 

Pulsatory (po-ls&uri), a. 1613. [f. Pul- 
sate ; see -ORY *.] Having the quality of 
pulsating ; characterized by or of the nature of 
pulsation, b. » Pulsatile i. 1802. 

Pulse (pvls), si . 1 [ME. pous, pouce, a. OF. 
pous, pousse : — L. pulsus (venarum) the beating 
of the veins, f. puls-, pellere to drive, beat; 
altered in late ME. to pulse after L.] 1. The 

* beating \ throbbing, or rhythmical dilatation 
of the arteries as the blood is propelled along 
them by the contractions of the heart in the 
living body ; esp. as felt in arteries near the 
surface of the body ; usu. In ref. to its rate and 
character as indicating the person’s state of 
health ; often in phr. to feel one's p. b. Each 
successive beat or throb of the arteries, or of 
the heart. Usu. in pi. late ME. 9. fig. and 
alius. , denoting life, vitality, energy, feeling, 
sentiment, tendency, drift, inclination, etc. ; 
with pi, a throb or thrill of life, emotion, etc. 
*54°* 8* The rhythmical recurrence of strokes, 

vibrations, or undulations; beating, vibration 
1657. b. A single vibration or wave ; a beat 
1673. ©• Pros, and Afus. A beat or stress in 

the rhythm of a verse or piece of music 1885. 

f. Giue me your hand, and let mee feele your p. 
Shaks. a. And now I tee with eye serene The very 

S . of the machine Wordsw. Phr. To feel the p. of, 
g. to try to discover the sentiments, tendency, 
drift, etc. of ; to 'sound *; With whom my Lord haul 
occasion to talk and to feel his P. 1707. 3. b. The 

last faint p. of quivering light Kf.pi.k. 

attrib. and Comb . : p. -curve, -tracing, the curve 
traced by a sphygmograph, indicating the character 
of a pulse- wave; •wave, any of the component ele- 
ments of the apparently simple movement of the 
pulsating artery. Hence Pu*lseless a. having or 
exhibiting no pulsation; devoid of life, energy or 
movement | > 11088 . 

Pulse (puls), sb. 2 ME. [a. OF. po(ti)ls 
L. puls pottage made of meal, pulse, etc.] 1. 
The edible seeds of leguminous plants, as 
peas, beans, lentils, etc. a. collect '. sing. \ 
sometimes const as pi. b. with a and pi. A 
kind or sort of such seeds 1555. a. collect , 
sing, (sometimes const, as //.) Hants yielding 
pulse ; esculent leguminous plants, late ME. 
Pulse (pels), v. 1549. [ad. L. pulsare, freq. 
of pellere to drive, strike, beat.] z. Irons. To 
drive, impel ; to drive forth , expel. Obs. (exc. 
as in 4). 9. intr. =» Pulsate i (now only 

literary) 1559. 3. gen. ~ Pulsate a. 1851. 

4* tram. To drive or send out in or by pulses 
or rhythmic beats Z819. 

PulaPfic, a. Now rare . 1634. [f. L pul- 
sus Pulse sb . 1 + -fic.] Producing or causing 


the pulsation of the arteries ; also, pulsatory, 
throbbing. 

Pulsimeter (pzrtsimAai). 184a. [f. L. 
pulsus Pulse sbfi + -meter.] An instrument 
for measuring the rate or force of the pulse. 
Also attrib., as p. watch. 

Pulsion (po’ljan). Now rare. 1634. [ad, 
L. pulsio, -onem, L puls-, pellere to drive, 
push.] The action of driving or pushing. 
Pulslve (po’lsiv), a Now rare. 1602. [f. 
L. puls-, pellere + -1 ve.] Having the quality of 
driving or impelling ; compelling ; impulsive ; 
propulsive. 

Pulsometer (pol^'mltai). 1875. [f. L. 
pulsus Pulse + -ometer.] A steam-con- 
densing vacuum-pump with two chambers so 
arranged that the steam is condensed in and 
the water admitted to each alternately; so 
called from the pulsatory action of the steam. 
(Proprietary term.) Also p. pump. 
Pultaceous a. 1668. [f. L. 

puls-, pultem pap, pottage + -aceous.J z. Of 
the nature or consistency of pap ; soft, semi- 
fluid, pulpy. 9. Of the nature or class of 
pulse 1762. 

11 Pul U (p«-l«), 1858. [Hawaiian.] A fine 
yellowish silky vegetable wool obtained from 
the base of the leaf-stalks of the Hawaiian 
tree-ferns, Cibotium menziesii , C. chamissoi , 
and C. glaucum. 

Pulverable (pzrlvgr&b’l), a. 1657. [f. L. 

bulverare, f. pulverem + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being reduced to powder ; pulvcrizable. 

Pmveration (pz?lv£r<?i -Jan). 1623. [ad. L. 
pulverationem , f. pulverare.] Reduction to 
powder or dust ; pulverization. 

Pulverescent (p^lvere-sent), a. 1805. [f. 
L. pulver- dust + -ESCENT.] Tending to fall to 
powder or to be powder. So Pulvere*scence. 
Pulverine (pzrlvgrin). 1836. [Cf. It. pol- 
venna fine powder.] Ashes of barilla. 
Pulverization (pwlveraizii jbn). 1658. [f. 
late L. pulverizare to pulverize.] The action 
of pulverizing ; reduction to the state of pow- 
der or dust, bu techn. The separation (of a 
liquid) into minute particles, as sprav 1861. 

Jig. The complete p. of their case by the Minister 
whom they approached 1884. 

Pulverize (pzrlvgraiz), v. late ME. [ad. late 
L. pulverizare, t L. pulverem .] z. tram. To 
reduce to powder or dust ; to comminute, to 
triturate. b. techn . To divide (a liquid) into 
minute particles or spray 1807. 9 . fig. To 

demolish, to break down utterly 1631. 3- intr. 

To crumble or fall to dust ; to become dis- 
integrated 1801. 4. Of a bird : To roll in the 

dust (rare) 1800. 

1. Cultivable land must be pulverised and watered 
1868. a. We have iron hammers To p. rebellion 
Masstngkr. 3 .fig. The stem old faitns have all 
pulverized Emerson. Hence Pn'lverlxable a. ca- 
pable of being pulverized. Pu'lverixer, one who or 
that which pulverizes; an instrument that reduces to 
powder ; also techn. one that reduces a liquid to spray. 

Pulverous (pvlvgros), a. 1778 [lL. 
pulver- dust + -OUS.1 Powdery ; dusty. 
Pulverulent (pz>lveTitfl&it), a. 1656. [f. 
L. fulverulentus dusty, f. pulver - ; see -LENT.] 
z. Consisting of or having the form of powder 
or dust ; powdery, a. Covered with powder or 
dust ; dusty ; spec, in Entom . and Bot . 1744. 
3. Of very slight cohesion ; crumbling to dust 
179a. 4. Of birds : Addicted to lying or roll- 

ing in the dust 1828. So PulveTulence, dusti- 
ness, powder. 

Ptdvil (po-lvil), sb. arch . 1691. [ad. It. 
polviglio ; see next.] Cosmetic or perfumed 
powder for powdering the wig or perfuming 
the person. Hence +Pu*lvil v. irons, to pow- 
der or perfume with p. 

II Pulvilio, -villio (pulviriy*). Now Hist. 
1675. [ a * It* polviglio fine powder, f. polve, 

polvere powder.] ■« prec. 

|| Pulvilltta (pzrtvi*l£s). 1706. [L., contr. 
from pulvinulus , dim. of pulvinus cushion.] 
1. A little cushion; in Surg ., a small mass of 
lint used for plugging deep wounds, a. En- 
tom. A cushion-like prooess on the feet of an 
insect ; a foot-cushion 1826. 

|| Pulvlnar (ptdvarn&j). 1599. [a. L. pul- 
vinar couch, t pulvinus cushion, pillow. ] z. 


'Rom. Antiq . A couch or cushioned seat of the 
gods ; also, the cushioned seat in the circus 
1600. 9. Anat. The posterior inner tubercle 

of the optic tlialamus 1886. 

Pulvinate (ptrlvinrt), cu 1824. [ad. L. 
pu Ivina t us , f. pulvinus cushion ; see -ate “.] 
Pillowy, cushion-like; in Bot. and Entom?, 
cushion-shaped, swelling or bulging like a 
cushion. Hence Pu*lvinately adv. 
Pulvinated (pz>*lvin*it$d), a. 1773. [f. a 3 
prec. + -ED.] z. Arch. Swelling or bulging; 
esp. applied to a frieze having a convex face. 
9. Bot. Having a pulvinus z88o. 8, Entom . ■■ 
prec. 1858. 

|| Pulvinus (pnlvai*n£s). 1857. [L., cushion, 
pillow.] Bot. Any cushion-like swelling or ex- 
pansion of a stem or petiole ; esp. one forming 
a special organ for movement of some leaves. 
Puma (pi£‘m&). 1777. [a. Sp., a. Peruv. 
puma.’] A large American feline quadruped. 
Eel is concolor, alse called Cougar. b. The 
flesh of this animal 1845. 

Pumice (pvmis), sb. [Late ME. pomis , 
a. OF. pomis , pumU, ad. late L. putnicem ; in 
16th c. assim. to the L. form.] 1 . a. A light kind 
of lava, usu. consisting of obsidian made spongy 
or porous by the escape of steam or gas during 
the process of cooling. b. with pi. A piece of 
this 1483. c. As a material used for smoothing 
or polishing (parchment, etc.), or removing 
stains; as an absorbent of ink, moisture, etc. ; as 
proverbial for its dryness, late ME. 9. attrib. 
Consisting of or resembling pumice 1592. 
Hence Pu*mice v. trans. to rub, smooth, pol- 
ish, clean with p. Pumiced ppl. a. nibbed 
smooth with pumice ; also, applied to a horse’s 
hoof that has become spongy from disease. 
Pumiceous (piMmrJas), a. 1676. [f. L. 
punticeus (f. putnex, -teem) + -ous.] Consist- 
ing of pumice ; having the character or texture 
of pumice. 

Pumice-stone (pzrmi8|St<?un, pxrmisttfHn), 
sb. 1550. ~ Pumice sb. Hence Pu’mlce-stone 
v. trans. ^ Pumice v. 

Pummel (pzrm'l), v. 1548. [Alteration of 
Pommel v.J trans. To beat or strike le- 
peatedly, esp. with the fist; to pound, thump. 
Also intr. 

Pump (p»mp), sb 1 late ME. [ =» early mod. 
Du. pompe, L.G. pump , etc. ; prob. an echoic 
formation from the sound of the plunder strik- 
ing the water.] I. A mechanical device, com- 
monly consisting of a tube or cylinder, in which 
a piston, sucker, or plunger is moved up and 
down by means of a rod, or rod and lever, so 
as to raise water by lifting, suction, or pres- 
sure, the movement of the water being regu- 
lated by a suitable arrangement of valves or 
clacks ; now, a generic term for a great variety 
of machines and mechanical devices for the 
raising or moving of liquids, compressing or 
rarefying of gases, etc. b. fig. or alius. 1602. 
c. As employed in medical treatment, esp. at a 

P lace where a mineral spring is used ; cf. 

ump-ROOM, etc. 163Z. d. tramp \ Applied to 
the heart, the sucker or proboscis of an insect, 
the lachrymal glands 2796. 

Pumps are variously qualified according to (he 
principle of action, manner of construction, means of 
operating, purpose, etc., as force, suction p . ; centri- 
fugal, centripetal, chain*, rotary /. ; hand*, steam.p.\ 
atr-, beer -, bicycle., feed-, oil-, stomachp., etc. 

II. [from the vd.J 1. An act of pumping; a 
stroke of the pump. Also transf. 1676. 9. a. 

An attempt at extracting information from any 
one by skilful questioning. b. One who is 
clever at this. 1741. 

attrib . and Comb, as P.-gear, - tube , -valve, etc.| 
also p.-brake, the handle of a (ship's) p., esp. one 
having a tiaiisverse bar fox several persons to woik 
at it ; -house, (a) the p.-room of a spa ; (b) a place in 
which pumps are made; (e) a pumping station t "rod, 
a rod connecting the piston or plunger of a p. with 
the motive power ; in mines a heavy iron or wooden 
beam or system of beams % -stock, Uae body of a p. 

Pump (pPtnp), sbfi 1555. [Origin nnkn.] 
A kina of lignt shoe; a slipper for indoor 
wear ; now spec., a light, low-heeled shoe, usu. 
of patent leather and without fastening, worn 
with evening dress and for dancing. 

Pump (pnrnp), v. 1508. [f. Pump 1» 
Literal senses, z. intr. To work a pump (in 
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PUMPERNICKEL 

early use, always a ship's pump) ; to raise or 
move water or other fluid by means of a pump. 

a. tram. To raise or remove (water or other 

fluid) by means of a pump. Chiefly with out , 
up. 1530. 3. To free from water, etc. by 

means of a pump or pumps. Said simply in 
ref. to a ship ; of other things with dry , empty , 
etc. 1650. t4. To put (any one) under a stream 

of water from a pump -1840. 5. To p. up : to 

inflate (a pneumatic tyre, or the like) by pump- 
ing air into it 1892. 

3. They pumped the well dry 1890. 4. P. him 

soundly, impudent fellow I Shadwell. 

II. Transferred and fig. senses, x. To draw 
or force up or out, in a manner likened to the 
working of a pump; to move up, draw out, 
pour forth, or eject : said of the shedding of 
tears, the motion of the blood, the firing of 
projectiles from a gun (esp. a machine-gun), 
etc. Also absol. or intr. 1604. a * t™* 5 * To 
subject (a person or thing) to a process likened 
to pumping, with the object of extracting some- 
thing ; to obtain something by persistent 
effou ; also, to drain, exhaust 1610. b. spec. 
To subject (a person) to such a process in 
order to elicit information ; to ply with ques- 
tions in an artful or persistent manner 1656. 
3. To extract, raise, or bring forth by per- 
sistent or factitious effort or art 1663. b. To 
elicit (information, etc.) by such means. Const. 
out of a person. 1633. 4. intr. To labour or 

strive a. for the obtaining of something 1633 ; 

b. for the eliciting of information 1669. 5. 

tran t. and intr. To work with action like that 
of the handle or piston of a pump 1803. 6. 

irons. To put completely out of Ibreath from 
excessive exertion. Also with out. Usu. pass . 
1858. 7. intr. Of the mercury in a barometer : 

To rise and fall instantaneously in the tube as 
the result of sudden local alterations of pres- 
sure or of mechanical disturbance 1875. 

1. absol, \ Our men were exposed to fearful odds, 
espet lally with two quick-firers pumping at them 
1899 a. b. I am going to p. Mr. Bentley for designs 
H. Wai.polk. 

Comb Pump- is used to qualify names of mechani- 
cal contrivances in which an essential part moves out 
and in, like the plunger of a force-pump, as p - cylinder , 
-screw, etc. Hence Pu'mpage, the work done at 
pumping, the quantity pumped. Pn'mper. one who 
or that which pumps or works a pump j l/.S. an oil 
well from which the oil is pumped, as dist. from a 
natural spring. 

II Pumpernickel (pu-mpamik’l). 1756. [G. 
Origin uukn.] Bread made from coarsely 
ground unbolted rye; wholemeal rye bread: 
associated esp. with Westphalia. 
Pu-mp-hanclle, sb. 1794. The handle by 
which a pump, esp. the ordinary hand- or 
house-pump, is worked. b. attrib., as In 
p, movement, etc. X&20. Hence Pu*mp- handle 
v. trans. {col log .), to shake (a person's hand, or 
a person by the hand) as if working a p. 

Fu-mplng, vbl. sb. 1598. [1 Pump v. + 
-ing *.] The action of Pump v. 

attrib ; and Comb., as p.-well ; esp. in ref. to the 
machinery used in raising or moving water in mines 
and waterworks, air in refrigerators, etc., as p.- 
-engine, - station, etc. 

Pumpkin (pirm p kin). Also (U.S.) pun- 
kin. 1647. [Altered f. pumpion (see Pom- 
fion), with the ending conformed to the suffix 
-kin.] x. The large fruit of a cucurbitaceous 
plant ( Cucurbita Pepo), egg-shaped or nearly 
lobular with flattened ends; cultivated for the 
eshy edible layer next the rind, used for pies, 
and as a food for cattle, b. The plant produc- 
ing this fruit. Also called p.-vine. 1698. a. 
fig. a. A stupid self-important person 1830. b. 
U.S. slang. A person or matter of importance ; 
esp. in phr. some pumpkins 1848. 

a. b. Afore I left the settlements I know’d a white 
gal, and she was some punkins i8a8. 

Comb, p.'pie, a pie of which the p. is a chief in- 
gredient 1 in U. S. considered especially appropriate 
to Thanksgiving day. Hence Pumpkininca’tion, 
suggested by the travesty (escribed to Seneca) of the 
apotheosis of the emperor Claudius, under the title of 
ArwroAMili^urH transformation into a p 

Pu'mpkin-Beed. 1781. a. The flattUb 
oval seed of the pumpkin. b. A fresh-water 
fish of N. America, Ltpomis gibbosus, the sun- 
fish. pond-perch 1889. 

Pu-mp-room. 174a. A room or building 
Where a pump is worked ; spec. a place at a 

&(jGr€i»K£ln)e *(Fr.p** 0 . U (Ger. Mailer)/ 
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spa where the medicinal water is dispensed for 
drinking, etc. 

Pu -nip- well. 1769. a. The well of a ship, 
in which the pumps work. b. A well having 
a pump combined with it x8ra. 

Pun (p»n), sb. 166a. [Origin obsc.] The 
use of a word in such a way as to suggest two 
or more meanings, or the use of two or more 
words of the same sound with different mean- 
ings, so as to produce a humorous effect ; a 
play on words. Also attrib . 

Laud.. turned out Arcby, the King’s fool, for a p. 
[vu-for sayinv as grace ‘Great praise be to God, 
and mile Laud to the devil ’, or words to that effect! 
D Israeli. Hence Punno*logy, the subject or study 
of puns. 

. n (Pf n )» v%x l6 7°- [Goes with Pun sb.] 
1. intr. To make puns ; to play on words. 9. 
tram. To bring or drive by punning 1711. 

?’ H.° t * 3at w <>uld p. would pick a Pocket 1739. a. 

I he Sinner was punned into Repentance Addison, 
Pun, v . 2 1559. [Early and dial. var. of 

Pound v. 1 ] i. trans. « Tound v . 1 in various 
senses, a. spec, (in techn. use). To consolidate 
by pounding or ramming down fas earth or 
rubble, in making a roadway, etc.) 1838. b. 
To work up to a proper consistency with a 
punner X825. 

|| Puna (pw*n 4 ). 1613. [Pernv., in sense i.J 

1. A high bleak plateau in the Peruvian Andes. 

2. Difficulty of breathing arising from a too 
rarefied atmosphere ; mountain sickness 1842. 

Punch (px?rfp, sb\ 146a. [app. a colla- 
teral form of Pounce sb . 1 ; or shortened from 
Puncheon 1 .] i. An instrument or tool for 
pricking, piercing, or making a hole in any- 
thing; also for enlarging a hole already made, 
driving a bolt, etc. out of a hole [starting p.), 
or forcing a nail beneath the surface after it 
has been driven [driving p.) 1505. a. A tool or 
machine for impressing a design or stamping a 
die upon or into some material ; in Coming 
and Die-sinking ; a hardened steel cameo for 
forming a die; in Type-founding , a steel die 
having a letter cut in relief on its face, for 
making the intaglio impression in the copper 
matrix from which types are cast ; in Plastic 
Art, a rod, handle, or wheel-rim having a 
figure or pattern upon it in relief for impressing 
a design on clay, etc. 1628. 8. A post sup- 
porting the roof in a coal-mine 1462. 4. Hy- 

dmulic Engin. A lengthening block or exten- 
sion piece placed on a pile that has been driven . 
too low to be reached by the ram ; a dolly 

t. ilell-p.,a conductor’s or ticket p. having a signal 
bell which announces the. punching df a ticket ; cold- 
p., a p. used for perforating cold metal ; ratchct-p., 
a screw punching machine operated by a lever, pawl, 
and ratchet-wheel t etc. 

Punch (ptraj), sb . 2 late ME. [f. Punch®.] 
An act of punching; a thrusting blow, now 
usu. one delivered with the fist ; also (obs. or 
dial. ) a kick. b. Force, vigour (orig. l/.S.) 19 11. 

Punch (p®nj), sb .3 1632. [Origin unkn. 
See N.E.D, Note.] x. A beverage now usu. 
composed of wine or spirits mixed with hot 
water or milk and flavoured with sugar, 
lemons, and some spice or cordial. Usu. 
qualified as brandy, gin, rum, tea, whisky, etc. p. 

a. With a and pi a. A bowl or drink of punch. 

b. A party at which punch is drunk. 1682. 
Punch (p*nf), tbfi and a. Now chiefly 

dial 1669. [prob. short for Punchinello.] 
A.sb. ti. A short fat man, or anything short and 
thick -1836. 9 . One of a breed of heavy draught 
horses (in full Su folk Punches), characterized 
by a short and very thick-set body and neck, and 
short legs 1813. B. adj. Short and thick, stout. 
Now only dial. Said esp. of horses. 1679. 
Punch (p®nf), sbfi 1709. [Short for 
Punchinello.] i. Name of a grotesque 
hump-backed figure in the puppet-show called 
Punch and Judy. Also attrib. in P » and Judy 
show, eta 9. The title of a comic weekly 
journal published in London, of which 'Mr. P/ 
is the assumed editor. Also attrib . 1841. 
s. Phi. At pleated , as proud as P. 

Punch (p®nf), ®. late ME. [app, a colla- 
teral form of Pounce v. 1 ] X. t** trans. «* 
Pounce v . 1 TIT. x. -1 66a. 9. To poke or prod, 
esp with a stick or other blunt instrument. 


PUNCTILIO 

Now l/.S. and Colonial t To drive cattle (by 
prodding them on), late ME. b. To put out or 
stir up by punching or poking 1863. 8* To 

deliver a sharp blow or forward thrust at ; esp. 
to strike with the closed fist ; to beat, thump 
1530. b. To strike with the foot ; to kick. it. 
dial. 1538. IL i. lo pierce or cut (anything) 
in the manner of a punch, so as to make a 
hole or holes in or through it ; to perforate (a 
plate of metal, a sheet of cloth or paper, etc.) 
1594. b. With the hole as obj. 1O77. c. To 
take out (a piece) by punching 1827. 9. intr . 

To penetrate, pierce, or cut (as a punch) 1683. 

x. My Annointed body By thee wu punched full of 
holes Shake. To p. a railway ticket (mod.). 

Punch-ball: see Punching ball. 
Pu*nch-bowl. 169a. [f. Punch sb.% + 
Bowl jA 1 ] i. A bowl in which the ingredi- 
ents of punch are mixed, and from which it is 
served with a ladle. 9. attrib. Resembling a 
punch-bowL Hence sb. A round deep hollow 
between hills or in a hill-side. 1855. 
Puncheon 1 (pzrnfen). ME. [a. OF. 
poin$on, poinchon : — late L. or Coni. Rom. 
*punctionem, t puncta point, or late L. *punc- 
tiare to prick, etc.] I. x. A pointed tool for 
piercing; a bodkin, tb. A graving tool, a 
burin, late ME. 9. — Punch sb . 1 a . Now 
rare or Obs . 1504. IL In building and car- 
pentry. 1. A short upright piece of timber in 
a wooden framing which serves to stiffen one 
or more leng timbers or to support or trans- 
mit a load ; a supporting post ; a post sup- 
porting the roof in a coal-mine 1466. 9. A 

piece of timber with one face roughly dressed, 
or a split trunk, used for flooring and rough 
building. U.S. 1807. 

Puncheon 2 (p®*nfen). Now rare exc. 
Hist. 1479. [a. OF. ponton, poinchon, etal 

A large cask for liquids, fish, etc. ; spec, one of 
a definite capacity, varying for different liquids 
and commodities. 

Puncher (po-njaj). 1681. [f. Punch v.l + 
-er L] One who or that which punches ; an 
instrument for doing this. b. U.S. Short for 
Covi-p . 1894. 

Punchinello (pzm'Jine-L). Also poll- 
chinello. 1666. [app. ad. Neapolitan dial. 
Polecenella . Origin obsc.] 1. Name of the 
principal character in a puppet-show of Italian 
origin, the prototype of Punch ; hence applied 
to the show ; sometimes to a living performer. 
9. transf. Applied to any person, animal, or 
thing, thought to resemble the puppet, esp. in 
being short and stout. (Cf. Punch sb.*) 1669. 

a. His gun, which, from the shortness and bigness, 
they do call P. Pkpys. 

Punching, vbl. sb. 1440. [-ing L] The 
action of Punch vb. 

Comb.\ P.-ball, an inflated ball held in position by 
elastic bands or supported on a flexible rod, which is 
punched by the fists as an athletic exercise (also 
punch-ball). 

Punchy (ptrnji), a. 1791. [f. Punch sbfi 
+ -Y 1 .] Short and stout, squat, stumpy. 
Punctate (ptrqkteft), a. 1760. [ad. mod.L. 
punc talus, f. L. punctum point ; see -ATE 8 a.] 
1. Nat. Hist, and Path. Marked or studded 
with points, dots, spots, or (esp.) depressions 
resembling punctures ; of the nature of or 
characterized by such markings. 9. Path. 
Having or coming to a definite point 1899. So 
Pu'nctated a. (in sense 1). 

Punctation (pwjktfijan). 1617. [f. med. 
L. punctate to point.] 1. ta. — Punctuation 
3, 3 b. -1748. 9. Nat , Hist., eta The action 

of marking or fact of being marked with points 
or dots ; the condition of being punctate ; also 
cotter, one, or a series, of such dots 185a. || 3. 

[repr. G. pun kt at ion. ] A laying down of points; 
a stipulation ; a contract or agreement 1864. 
Punctiform (ptrgktif/frm), a, 1829. [f. L, 
punctum point ; see -form.] Nat. Hist., etc. 
x. Having the form of a puncture, point, or 
dot. 9. Punctate : esp. in pathology, of erup- 
tions, etc. 1839. 

Punctilio (ppqktrlto). 1596. [a. It. 
glio and Sp. puntillo , dim. of punto point; 
later with fund- after L.] f x. A small or fine 
point or mark, esp. one of those on a dial 
[rare) -1599. ta. A minute point, detail, or 


£ (Fr. dune). 0(c*rl). 8 (fi*) (thare). t (ft) (rtsh). g (Fr. fatre). 5 (Hr, fm, earth). 



PUNCTILIOUS 


i6ao 


S rtlcularj » Jot; a trifle -1815. 3- A minute f Puoctuatlve (p»«kti«/tiv), a. 1855. [f. 

tail 01 action or conduct ; a nice point of as Punctuate v. + -ive ; see -ative.J Of, 
behaviour, ceremony, or honour j a petty far- pertaining to, or serving far punctuation 
malitv XC99. b. (without pi.) Petty fonnaUty Punctuator (po nktiw.ritai). 1659. fa. 
in benamtmrji punctilionsness 1396. med.L.. t punctual to Punctuate.] 1. 

, H,i - Gram - °° e »ho inserts the vowel (and 

.S*s. . a on. o f the pertua. will no.. . bat. other) ,**„»» ^ wr1ting< a . ^ who in ie ru 


a single p. Busks. 

ictilf ' * 


3. The Bishop stood upon his P 01 . 0 ® “ wnong. a 

punctilios x6a6. b. The preliminaries bad been thestops in writing or printing 1846. 
conducted with proper p. x8ao, Puoctlllate (pn*i)ktix?lrt), a. 1847. [ad, 


Punctilious (pmjktrlias), a. 1634. [ad. mod.L. functulatus , f. punctulum PunCTULK.J 
F. point illeux, l pointille, ad. It. puntigtio. J Nat. Hut, Marked or studded with punctilios; 
Attentive to punctilios j strictly observant 01 minutely punctate. So Ptrnctulated ppl. a. 
nice points or details of action or behaviour. Pune tul action, the condition of being p. ; also 

The p. honour of a Spanish gentleman has passed concr. a number or mass of punctules. 

Into a bye word 1858, Hence FunctHious-ly adv., punctilio (ptrrjktittl). 1640, [ad. L. punc- 
■neaa. ^ ^ ^ . tulum , dim. of punctum point.] A small 

Punctist (p^qVtist), *® 59 - [J 1 ^-fiunctum point, Nat. Hist,, etc., a small punctura. 
Point + -IST .1 Oue who holds the vowel- „ Punctam (pt»T,kt*m). PI.-' ta. 1590- [L- 


points in the Hebrew Scriptures to be authori- 
tative. 

Punctual (ptrnktiw&l, -tjwfil), a, ( sb .) late 

Ml£. [ad. med.L. punctual is, f. L. punctus 
pricking, point ; see -AL.] +!• Surg. a. Of the 
nature of a point or puncture. b. Used for 
making punctures, sharp-pointed. -1597. Q, 


orig. neut. of punctus, pa. pple. of pungere to 
prick.] ti. A point, in various fig. senses 
-1683. a. Nat . Hist . and Path. A minute 
rounded mark or visible object ; a speck, dot ; 
a minute rounded spot of colour, or of eleva- 
tion or depression (esp. the latter) upon a sur 
face 1665. 3. In mediaeval music : An inflexion 


I. Of, pertaining to, or made by, a point or usec j j n singing collects, etc. { a grave accent 


dot ; of or belonging to punctuation {rare) 
1609. b. Gcom. Of or pertaining to a point : 
as p. co-ordinates, the co-ordinates of a point, 
fa. Like a point or speck; small, minute 
-1667. 

This opacous Earth, this p. spot Milt. 


denoting a descending note; a square note 

*853. 

n. P. lachrymal $ (also lachrymal 6 ., Or simply /.), 
the minute orifice of each of the two lachrymal canal* 
at the corner of 1 he eye. 

>tle 


, P. saiicns (c £, toOto 6A to 
a~rnt.%lov nj) 8 $, Aribtotle), the first trace of the heart in 


IH. t Bearing directly on the point ; to the an embryo, appearing as a pulsating point or speck. 

- — *- "• J - Ji — * 1 Puncturation (pm]ktiur?i‘j3n , >. 1733. [f. 

Puncture v.\ see -ation.] i. The action or 
operation of puncturing (rare), a. Nat. Hist. 
-- PUNCTATION 2. 189a 
Puncture (ptrgktiux, -tjbi), sb. late ME. 
[ad. L. punctura, f. punct-, pungere to prick ; 
see -use,] 1. An act, or the action, of prick- 
ing ; a pnek ; perforation ; in recent use spec. 
an accidental perforation of a pneumatic tyro, 
a. A mark, hole, or wound made by pricking 


point, apposite, apt -164a. b. Express, direct ; 
explicit, definite (arch.) 1615. 

1 lx A plain and p. testimony Bbntlkv. 

IV. 1. Exact in every point; precise, ac- 
curate. Now rare or arch. 1620. b. Of time 
or date : Exact Now rare or arch. 1639. c. 
Exactly or aptly timed ; timely (rare) x6xx. d. 
Of or belonging to a precise place (rare) 1805. 
fa. Dealing with a matter point by point; 
minute, detailed -177a. 

e. The p. accuracy of our statement 1853. a. A p. 
relation of all the circumstances Howkll. 

V. I. (Of persons, or their actions, etc.) At- 
tentive to, or insisting upon, points or details 
of conduct; punctilious 1598. a. spec. Ex 
actly observant of an appointed time ; up to 
time, in good time ; not late 1675. 

*. So much on p. niceties they stand 1725. His p. 
discharge of his duties Froudb. a The undeviating 
and pi sun Cowfkr. Hence Pumctual-ly adv., 
•neaa (now rare). 

+Pu -actualist. 1641. [f. prec. + -ist.] One 
who discusses or treats of points of conduct or 
ceremony Milt. 

Punctuality (pngktiaisedlti, -tfw-). i6ao. 
[f. Punctual + -ity.] 1. The quality or charac- 
ter of being punctual (in various senses) ; an 
Instance of this. esp. a. Exact observance of 
an appointed time ; the fact or habit of being 
In good time 1 777. 

Punctuate (jwrqkti#|rit f -tj* ,rit), v. i8r8. 
[f. med.L. punctuate to prick, point, etc., f. L. 
punctus («-5tem) pointing, point.] x. Nat. 
Hist To mark with points or dots, esp. with 


X 56S. 

PU’I 


ncture, v. 1699. [f. prec.] x. trans. To 
subject to puncture ; to prick ; to perforate ; 
esp. in Surgery, b. spec. To mark (the skin) 
with punctures; to tattoo 1784. c. Nat . 
Hist. To mark with spots 01 dots resembling 
punctures : chiefly in pa. pple. 1847. a. To 
make (a hole, etc.) by pricking 1831. a* 
pass, and intr. or absol. To get a puncture ; 
said of a pneumatic tyre, or transf. of the 
cycle or rider, (colloq.) 1893. 

1. 1 punctured the tire within one mile of the start 

896. Hence Punctured (iwrjkiiiu'd, -tjaid ),///. a. 
pricked, pierced, perforated; made by puncturing; 
composed of punctures. 

Pundit (pzrndit). 167a. [a. Hindi parufit 
; — Skr. pandita learned, skilled.] A learned 
Hindu; one versed in Sanskrit and in the 
philosophy, religion, and jurisprudence of 
India, b. transf. A learned expert or teacher 
(joe.) 1816. 

Pung (pm]), sb. U.S. 1840. [Shortened 
from tom-pung, corrupt f. an Indian word 
meaning ‘instrument for drawing *.]_ A one- 


I horae sleigh or sledge used in New England j 
lT° ‘i^ rt I also. a toboggan. Hence Pang *. intr.. to 

coast ’ on a sleigh, to toboggan. 

Pungency (ptrndg^nsi). 1649. [f* L. pun~ 


tence, etc.) ; to mark or divide with points or 
stops. Also absol. 1818. b. fig. To interrupt 
at intervals (as a speech) by expatriations, etc. 
1882. 8* To give point to ; to emphasize, ac- 

centuate 1883. 

a. b. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was. .punctuated by 
cheers 189a. 

Pu-nctuated, ppl. a. 181& [f. prec. + 
a. Ha 


gentem Pungent ; see -ency. 1 i. The quality 
or property of pricking ; the fact of having a 
sharp point or points (rare) 1656. 0. The 

quality of having a pungent smell or taste; 
such smell or taste itself ; a stinging, irritant, 
■ed 1 .] 1. -Punctate i. a. HaiSng the or caustic property. Also//. 1649. 

punctuation marks Inserted 1841. •- The air h*d • perceptible p. upon inspiration *856. 

Punctuation (pwjkti*,? 1539. ^ Pungent (pondjSnt), a. (ti.) 1597. (ad. 

fad. med.I_ punctual ionem, f. pvnetuare to U pungtntem, pungere to prick, *to.) l» Prick- 
Punctuate.] ti. The pointing of the psalms; >“B. sharp-pointed. Now only in 

the pause at tnc mediation -178a. a. <= Point- Sittl. 1601. a. fig. (of pain or grief). 


IMG vbl. sb. x b. 1659. 3. The practice, art, 

method, or system of inserting points or 
• stops * to aid the sense, in writing or print- 
ing; division into sentences, clauses, etc. by 
means of points or stops i66x. b. transf Ob- 
servance of the pauses, as indicated by the 
points or stops, in reading or speaking 1807. 

3. On the p.of this. .verse [Rem. uc. 5) a great con- 
troversy has arisen Farrar, atirib. as/, mark, et& 


Sharp, keen, acute, poignant; causing or in- 
flicting sharp pain; keenly distressing 1597. 
b. Of appetite or desire ; Keen, eager ; pierc- 
ing. Now rare or Obs. 1710. 3. Keenly or 

strongly affecting the mind or feelings (now 
usu. with allusion to sense 4) 1637. 4. Affect- 
ing the organs of smell or taste (or the skin, 
etc.) with a sensation resembling that produced 
by pricking ; penetrating and irritant {668. 5. 


PUNKAH 

as sb. (or absol.) A pungent substance; an 
irritant i8aa. . 

1. Terminating In a very sharp-pointed p. leaf 1787 
a. Intolerably p. grief and sorrow 1684. . 3. A very 
good and p. sermon Parrs. A lew p. epigrams x 874. 
4. P. radish, biting infant's tongue SuMMStoN*. 
Hence Pnn*gant-ly adv n -nees. 

Funic (pitf nik), a. and sb. 1533. [ad. L. 
Punicus, earlier Peenieus, f. Panus a Cartha- 
ginian ; f. Or. $ocW PHOENICIAN ; also pur- 
ple. Cf. F. punique. ] A, adj. x. Belonging to 
Carthage; Carthaginian, b, t P, apple (L. 
Punicum malum), the pomegranate x6ox. 

Having the character attributed by the 
Romans to the Carthaginians ; treacherous, 
perfidious x6oo. fa. Purple 1501- 1607. 

1. P. wars, the three wars between the Romans and 
Carthaginians waged between B. c, 264 and 146 c. 
P. faith: see Faith sb. 111. s; Yes, yes, his faith 
attesting nations own g Tis P. all, and to a proverb 
lown I 1738. 

B. sb. Ti. An inhabitant of Carthage, a Car- 
thaginian -1696. a. The Carthaginian tongue, 
an offshoot of Phoenician and allied to Hebrew 
1813. 

Puniceous (piwnH&s), a. 1730. [f. L. 
panic e us Punic (f. Punicus Punic + -eus) + 
-ous. ] Of a bright red, purplish-red, or red- 
dish-yellow colour. 

Punish (pjrnip, v. ME. [a. F . puniss-, 
funir : — L. punire to punish, f. poena ** Gr. 
iToivlj fine, penalty. Pain xtf.] x. a. trans. To 
cause (an offender) to suffer for an offence ; to 
subject to judicial chastisement as retribution 
or requital, or as a caution against further 
transgression ; to inflict a penalty on. b. To 
inflict a penalty for (something) ME. c. absol. 
To inflict punishment, late ME. a. transf. 
(trans.) To handle severely; to inflict heavy 
damage, injury, or loss on. Also absol. x8ia. 

a. Tis against the Uw of Nature, To p. the Inno- 
cent Hobbks. C. God does not p. that way Da For. 
a. We.. drank freely — punished bis claret 1825. The 
Oxonian's [bowling] was .. severely punished 1883 
Hence Punisher, one who punishes ; Boxing slang, 
a hard hitler ; transf. a thing that hits one hard, a 
heavy or severe task. 

Punishable (jiPTiijiib*!), a. 1531. [f. pr^c. 

4- -able.] Liable to punishment ; capable of 
being punished, b. Of an offence : Entailing 
punishment 1548. 

It is a pity these hags are not p. by law Fiblding. 

. Wherfore emonge the Jewes, onely periury is 
punyshable 1548. Hence Puniahabi’lity.Tu’nlah- 
ablenesa, the quality of being p. Pu’nishably 
adv. in a p. manner or to a p. degree. 

Punishment (pirniJmSnt). late ME. [a. 
AF., OF. punissement , t punir to Punish ; see 
-me nt.] 1. The act of punishing or the fact of 
being punished; also, that which is inflicted 
as a penalty ; a penalty Imposed to ensure the 
application and enforcement of a law. a. 
slang and colloq. Severe handling ; belabour- 
ing, mauling; orig. that inflicted By a pugilist 
tpon his opponent ; pain, damage, or loss in- 
icted (without any retributive or judicial 
character) X856. 

s. We must, wherever we suppose a Law, suppose 
also some Reward or P. annexed 10 that Rule Ixjckb. 
a. lorn Sayers could not lake p. more gaily than they 
do Thackxray. 

Punltion (pifini'jan). Now rare, late ME. 
a. F., ad. late L. pumtionem, f. punire to 
PUNISH.] The action of punishing 
Punitive (pi«*nitiv), a, 1624. [a. F. punt- 
tif, -ive, f. L. pun it -, punire ; see -IVK.] A- 
warding, inflicting, or involving punishment ; 
retributive. 

A British P. Expedition captured Benin City 1897. 
Hence Pu nitive-ly adv., -a ess. 

Punitory (piwuitari), a 1710. [f. L. pu- 
nitor a punislier ; ssc-ory*.] « prec. 

Punk 1 (prnk). Obs. or rare arch. 1596. 
Origin unkn. J A prostitute, strumpet, harlot. 
Punka fnmjk). Chiefly U.S. 1707. [Origin 
obsc.] x. Rotten wood, or a fungus growing on 
wood, used in a dry state for tinder; touch- 
wood, amadou. a. A composition that will 
smoulder when ignited, used to touch off fire- 
works 1869. 3. Chinese incense X890. Hence 
Punk a., Pu*nky a. (chiefly U.S,), rotten. 
"Punkah, punka (pzrgkS). 1605. [a. 

Hindi pankkd fan ; — Skr. pakshaka, f. pahsha 
wing.] x. A large fan, usu. made from the 


)(num). a (pass), au (loud), v (cat), f (Fr. chsf). o (evrr). ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit). I (Psychs). 9 (what), p (get). 




PUNNER 

leaf of the palmyra. a. A large swinging fan 
made of doth stretched on a rectangular frame, 
suspended from the ceiling or rafters, and 
worked by a cord 1807. 

Comb. :p. -Coolie, - wallah, a native Indian servant 
who works a p. 

Fanner 1 (ptrnaj). Now rare. 1689. [f. 

PlTN v .* +-ER *.J A punster. 
PunnerS(pfmax). i6n. [f. Punw. 8] One 
who or that which puns or rams earth, etc. ; 
spec, a tool for ramming earth about a post, etc. 
Hence p.-bar, a p. ana crow-bar combined. 
Punnet (pzrnet). locaL i8aa. [Origin 
obsc.] A small round shallow chip basket, 
used chiefly for fruit or vegetables. 

Punster (pzrnstai). 1700. [f. Pun vA + 
-6TBR.] A professed maker of puns; one 
skilled in punning. 

Punt (pmit), hM [OE. punt, ad. L. ponto 
a kind of Gallic transport, also a pontoon.] A 
flat-bottomed shallow boat, broad and square 
at both ends ; also — Pontoon a ; now spec., a 
boat of this kind propelled by means of a long 
pole thrust against the bottom of a river, or 
shallow water. 

attrib. and Comb . : p. -fisher, one who fishes from 
a p. t so -fishing ; -gun, a gun used for shooting 
water-fowl from a p. . so -gunner, -gunning ; -pole, 
the long pole used in propelling a p. [Hence Fu'ntor a , 
one who goes fishing or shooting in a p.i later, one 
Who punts, or manages a p. 

Punt, sb. 2 1845. [Goes w. Punt z>. 3 ] Foot- 
ball (Rugby). An act of punting ; a kick given 
to the ball dropped from the hands, before it 
reaches the ground. 

Punt, sb.& 183a. Glass-making. -■ Pontil. 
Punt (ptrnt), w. 1 1706. [ad. F. ponter.] 

intr. At basset, faro, baccarat, etc. : To lay a 
Stake against the bank. b. slang, and colloq. 
To bet upon a horse, etc. 1873. 

Punt, v. 2 1816. [if. Punt I. Irons. 

To propel (a punt o* other l»oat) by thrusting a 
pole against the bottom of the river, etc. ; to 
propel or shove off, in the manner of a punt, 
b. intr. or absoL To propel a punt, or any boat 
in the manner of a punt 1846. a. trans. To 
convey in a punt, or by punting 1853. 

Punt, v .8 1845. [ Goes w. Punt sb . 2 Prob. 
of dial, origin. ] z. Football (Rugby), trans . To 
kick (the ball), after dropping it from the 
hands, before it reaches the ground. Also 
absol. a. Po strike, hit, knock [rare) 188 6 . 
Punter 1 (pxrnt3.i). 1706. [£ Punt vA + 
-er 1 .] i, A player who 'punts' or plays 
against the bank at faro, etc. a. trans f A 
small professional backer of horses; also, a 
gambler in stocks and shares 1873. 

Punter 2 ; see Punt sb* 

Panto 1 (ptrntc). 1591. [a. It. or Sp. . — 
L. Punctum.] ft. A small point or detail ; a 
particle, a jot ; a moment, instant -1706. *f*a. 
* Punctilio 3. -1766. +3. Fencing. A stroke 
Or thrust with the point of the sword or foil 
-1634. 4. Glass-making. *» Pontil 1839, 

3. P. dnttOy 1 a direct thrust. P. riverso , a back- 
banded thrust; Ah the immort&ll Passado the P. 
re u or so, the Hay Shark. 

Punto* (ptmto). 1798. [Sp. — point.] 
Cardplaying. The ace of trumps, when the 
trump suit is diamonds or hearts. 

Punty, ponty (ptrnti). 1663. [app. ad. F. 
pontil Pontil.] i. An iron rod used in glass- 
mowing. a. A round hollow made on a glass 
object to remove the mark made in breaking 
off the p.-rod ; a small circular or oval hollow 
made as an ornamentation on glass 1884. 

Comb., as p.-marA 1 p»-iron, -rod ® sense 1. 
Puny (pitfm), a. and sb. 1548. [Phonetic 
Spelling of PUISNE. ] A. adj. Tx. «• PuiSNB a. 
1, xb. -1733. f®- Raw, inexperienced; that 

is a novice or tyro -171a, a* Of inferior use, 
force, or importance; minor; petty, weak; 
diminutive, tiny 1593. b. esp. of human 
beings and animals: Undersisea and weakly 
1604. 

a. 1 Hon. VI. iv. vil 36. 3. Apunie subject strikes 
At r "" 

yeti 

a Giant 1693, 
fB. sb, s. A Junior pupil or student in a 
School or university, or In the Inns of Court 
41678. a. A raw or inexperienced person j a 


l i Hon. VI. iv. vil 36. a. Apunie subject stakes 
thy great eaf Shakxl o. He was a very P. Man, 
t he had often done things beyond the strength of 
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novice, tyro -*688. 3. A person of small ac- 

count ; a subordinate -1711. 

Pup (p»p), sbA 1773. [Short for Puppy 
sb.] 1. A young dog, a whelp, a young puppy, 
a. Applied to the young of the fur seal 1858. 

x. Phr. To sell (any one) a to swindle, esp. by 
selling something on its prospective value. 

Pup, sb 2 1871, College slang. Abbrev. of 
PutML, joc. associated with prec. 

Pup, v. 1735. [Shortened f. Tuppy vJ] 
trans. and intr. To bring forth pups, to litter. 
I! Pupa (pifr-pi). PI. -ae. 1815. [mod.L., a 
use of L. pupa girl, doll.J 1. An insect in the 
third ana usu. quiescent state (of complete 
metamorphosis), preceding that of the imago ; 
a chrysalis, b. A stage in the development of 
some other invertebrates, as cirripeds, holo- 
thurians 1877. a. Conch. Name of a genus of 
pulmonale molluscs ; a chrysalis-shell. 

attrib . : p.-case, the homy case of a p. or chrysalis 
Hence Pu*pal a. of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of a p, ; nymphal. Pu’pate v. intr. to become a p. 
or chrysalis. Pupa'tion, the formation of the p. 

llPuparium (piwpea-ri^ra). 1815. [mod.L., 

f. prec. + -ARIUM, after herbarium, etc.] The 
coarctate pupa of some Diptera and other 
insects, the case of which is formed by the last 
larval skin. 

Pupigerous (piwprd.^eras), a. 1884. [f. 

Pupa; see -gkrous.] Of a larva: Forming 
a Puparium ; having the pupa enclosed within 
the last larval skin. 

Pupil 1 (pi&'pll). late ME. [a. F . pupille. 
ad. L. pupiUus , pupil la.] 1. An orphan who 

is a minor and hence a ward ; in Civil and Sc. 
Law, a person below the age of puberty who is 
under the care of a guardian. 3. One who is 
taught by another ; a scholar; a disciple 1563. 
a. He took pupils to increase his income 1891. * 
Comb . 1 p.-room (at Eton), the room in which a 
tutor takes his pupils | the work done there by a p» 

Pupil 2 (pitfall)- 1567. fa. OF. pupille, 
ad. L. puptllaA x. The circular opening (ap- 
pearing as a black tpot) in the centre of the 
ins of the eye, which expands or contracts in 
regulating the passage of light through it to 
the retina; the apple of the eye. 9. Jig. and 
transfi in Entom. The dark central spot of an 
ocellus 1599. 

Pupillage (pifl’pilad^). 1590. [f. Tupil 1 
+ -AGE.J i. The condition of being a minor 
or ward; the period of this; nonage, minority, 
a. The condition or position of being a pupil 
or scholar 1658. 

1. Jig. Thus the colonie*. are kept In a state of per- 
petual pupillage 1777. & In the days of my medical 
pupillage 1 88a. 

Pupil age, 1596. [f. Pupil 1 + Age sb. ; 

app. due to erron. analysis of prec.] The age 
during which one is a pupil ; minority. 

His Pupill age Man-entrod thus, he waxed like a 
Sea Shajcs. 

Pupil(l)arity (piflpilge-ritO. 1583. [a. F. 
pupillariU , ad. fned.L. *pupillaritas , i. L. 
pupillary belonging to a pupil; see -ity.] 
Civil and Sc. Law. The state of being below 
t[ie age of puberty ; the period of this, 
Pupil(l)ary (pi«*pil 4 ri), aA 1611. [ad. F. 
pupil lain, or ll papillaris .] a. Of or per- 
taining to a person in pupillarity. b. Belong- 
ing to a pupil or scholar 1848. 

Pu*pil(l)ary, a. 2 1793. [f. L. papilla Pu- 
pil 8 + -art.] Of or pertaining to the pupil 
of the eye. 

Pupil teacher 1838. A 

boy or girl preparing to be a teacher, who 
spent part of the period of preliminary educa- 
tion as a teacher in an elementary school under 
the supervision of the head teacher, and con- j 
currently received general education either from 
him or in some place of higher education. 

U Pupipara (piatpi-pard), sb. pi. 1874. 
[mod.L., neut. pi. of pupiparus bringing forth J 
pupas (f. par ere). J Entom. A division of i 
Dtpltra in which the young are born in, or | 
ready to pass into, the pupal state. Hence j 
PupPparovia a. of or pertaining to the P.\ pro - 1 
ducing or bringing forth young already ad- 
vanced to the pupal, state, 

||Popivora (pU/pi-vtSri), sb. pi. 1836. 
[mod.L., neut pi. of fupivorus devouring 
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pup*. ] Entom. A division of hymenopterons 
insects containing those, such as the Ichneu- 
mon flies, which deposit their eggs in the 
larvae of other insects. Hence Ptrpivore, one 
of the P. Pupi*vorone a. of or pertaining to 
the P. ; devouring the pup* of other insects | 
parasitic on pup*. 

Puppet (ptrpet), sb. 1538. [Later f. Pop- 
pet.] x. A contemptuous term for a person 
(usu. a woman) 1586. a, A figure (usu. small) 
representing a human being ; a child's doll. 
Oos. or arch. 2562. 3. A human figure, with 

jointed limbs, moved by means of strings or 
wires ; esp . one of the figures in a puppet-show 
1538* b. fig. A person whose acts are sug- 
gested and controlled by another 1550. tc. A 
living personator in dramatic action ; an actor 
in a pantomime -1668. 1. A lathe-head 1680. 

3. You look like a p. moved oy clockwork 1 Arbuth- 
not. b. Charles remained for some while a p. in the 
hands of Herbert 1867. C. Lear tt. ii. 39. 
attrib., as p.-stage, -theatre, etc. 1 p.-cl&ck « P.- 
AL.VK. , Hence fFtrppet v. intr. to play the p. 
PuppeteeT. Pu*ppeoa 2 x a. (rare) pertaining to or 
of the nature of a p. 

Pu-ppet-play:. 1591. I. A play or drama- 
tic performance acted by means, or with the 
aid, of puppets 1599. a. The playing or act- 
ing of puppets 1591 So Pu*ppet-pla:yer t fa 
performer in a pantomime ; one who manages 
or exhibits a p. 

Puppetry (pirp^tri). 1598. [I Puppet sb. 
+ -ky!j i. Mimic action or representation as 
of puppets; masquerade, mummery; make- 
believe ; spec, applied to idolatrous or super- 
stitious observances. a. Puppet-play ; de- 
based dramatic action 16x3. T3. Appearance 

or dress as of a puppet -1638. 4. Something 

compared to a puppet or a set of puppets ; esp. 
an unreal character in fiction ; a set of such 
characters 1610. 

1. The onneiry in the Church of the Minerva, repre- 
senting the Nativity Evklym. 4. The stage-properties 
and p. of a Highland romance 1896. 

Pu-ppeb-show:. 1650. [f. as prec. + Show 
sb.] A show, display, or exhibition of pup- 
pets ; esp. a puppet-play. 

Pu ppet-va lve. Also poppet-valve. 
1829. [f. as prec. + Valve ; in allusion to its 

movement.] A disk valve which is opened by 
being bodily lifted from its seat, not by turning 
upon a hinge. 

Puppy Qwpi), sb. 1486. [perh. a. F. 
poupie doll, doll-like woman, plaything, toy, 
whence app. in Eng. toy dog.l ti. A small 
dog kept as a lady s pet or plaything -1655. 
a. A young dog, a whelp 1591. b. A young seal 
1890. 3. Applied to a person as a term of 

contempt ; esp. a vain, empty-headed, imper- 
tinent young roan ; a fop, a coxcomb 1^89. 
4. A white bowl or buoy used in the herring- 
fishery to mark the position of the net nearest 
the fishing-boat 1890. 

x. A foolish woman may . .dote upon a p. more than 
on her gold 1655. 3. Has no conceit about him lika 

the puppies of our day 1849. Hence Pirppy * 
puppyhood 1 puppies collectively, Pu 
state or time of being a p. Prrppyii 
turc or character of a p. (sense 3}. Pu*ppyism t the 
character, style, or manners of a p. (sense 3) 1 imper- 
tinent conceit, affectation, 1 side 

Puppy (psrpi), v. 1589. [f. prec.] intr. 
and trans. To bring forth puppies ; to whelp, 
litter ; to pup. 

Par-, prefix. The usual AF. form of OF. 
por-, pur- ; — L. por~, pro-, prep, and prefix ; as 
in purchase, purlieu, purloin , etc. 

|| Parana (pur£*n&). 1696. [Skr. purand be- 
longing to former times, f. purU formerly.] One 
of a class of sacred poetical works in Sanskrit, 
containing the mythology of the Hindus. 
Hence Pur&'nic a. of or pertaining to the 
Puranas ; also absol. as sb. a Puranie Work or 
author ; a believer in the Puranas. 

Purbeck (pfi’jbek). 2691. Name of a 
peninsula on the parse! coast ; in full, Isle of 
Purbeck ; used attrib. 

P. beds. GeoL, the throe strata of the P. series, 
reckoned as the uppermost members of the Oolite 
formation, or the lowest of the Wealdefi. P. marble, 
the finer qualities of P. stone. P. Stone, a haul 
lim e st o n e obtained front P„ and used in and 

paving. 

Purblind (pfrabtoiad), a. ME. [orig. as 


Pu’ppyhood, tbs 
yish a. of the c 
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PURCHASABLE 


PURGATORY 


two words, perh. pure adv. entirely, or €>F. 
ur-, pour- intensive,] ti. Quite or totally 
lind -1615. a. Of impaired or defective 
vision: fa. Blind of one eye -1617. b. Near- 
sighted 1523. c. Partially blind ; almost blind ; 
gen, dim-sighted 1531, & fig. Stupid, obtuse, 

dull 1533. 

s. L. L.L.UJ. 1 . x8x. 3. Man Is such a pur -blind 
creature, that he cannot unerringly see a day before 
him 1660. Hence Purbli'nd v. trans. to make p. ; to 
impair the sight of. Pu*rblind-ly adv. (rare) -ness. 

Purchasable (pd Jtj6s&b’l), a. i6iz. [f. 
Purchase v. + -able.] That may be pur- 
chased. 

Purchase (pfl’jtjfcs, -is), sb. [ME. a. OF. 

tor-, pure has, f. porchacitr to PURCHASE. ] L 
The act or action of purchasing, f 1. The 
action of hunting ; the chase ; the catching or 
seizing of prey; hence, seizing forcibly; pil- 
lage, plunder, robbery, capture -1725. ta. 
The action or process pf procuring, obtaining, 
or acquiring for oneself in any way ; acquisi- 
tion, gain, attainment -1589. 8. The action of 

making one’s profit or gaining one’s suste- 
nance in any way ; esp. irregularly, as by beg- 
ging, or by shifts of any kina ; shifting for one- 
self. late ME. 4. Law. The acquirement of 
property by one's personal action, as dist. from 
inheritance 1460. 5. spec . Acquisition by pay- 

ment of money or an equivalent; buying 1611. 
b. The action or system of buying commissions 
in the army ; payment made for an appoint- 
ment or promotion in the commissioned ranks 
1796. &-fig. Acquisition at the cost of some- 
thing immaterial, as effort or suffering, sacrifice 
1651. 

x. We were bound now upon traffick, and not for p, 
D* For. 3. His purchas was wel bettre than his 
rente Chaucer. 5. Miss black’s shop, where 1 wanted 
to make a p. 1831. 6. They that pay thus dear for 

damnation well deserve to enjoy the purchace 1658. 

II. That which is purchased or acquired. 
+1. That which is obtained, gained, or ac- 
quired ; gains, winnings, acquisitions ; in later 
use, chiefly, a prize, or booty, taken by a 

J jrivateer -1725. a. The annual return or rent 
rom land ; in the phr. at so many years' p., 
used in stating the price of land X584. 8* That 

which is purchased or bought 1587. tb. A 
(good, bad, dear, etc.) bargain -1857. +4. The 
purchase-money -1742. 

x. A. .distressed Widow, . . Made prize and p. of his 
wanton Eye Shaks. a. fig. The lire of General Wal- 
pole would not have been worth half an hour's p. 1893. 
3. Ham . V. i. 117. b. This might . .be thought a dear 

p. i8ia. 

III. [f. Purchase v. III.] x. Hold or posi- 
tion for advantageously exerting or applying 
power; mechanical advantage, leverage, ful- 
crum 1711. a. Any contrivance for increasing 
applied power ; esp. Naut. such a device con- 
sisting of a rope, pulley, windlass, or the like 
171X. 3. fig. A hold or position of advantage 

for accomplishing something; a means by 
which one's power or influence is increased 
1790. 

i. If I could have calculated on a safe p. for my foot 
Tyndall. 

Purchase (p£*jtjes, -fis), v. [ME. a. AF. 
purckacer to seek for, procure, or bring about, 
f. por y pur : — L. pro for + chacier , chasser : — 
pop. L. captiare to Chase.] I. ti. trans . To 

try to procure or bring about; to contrive (esp. 
something evil) to or for a person -1549. fa. 
intr. To exert oneself for the attainment of 
some object; to endeavour; to strive -1674. 
+3. trans . To bring about, cause, effect, pro- 
duce ; to procure, manage -1678. 
a Titnon 111. iL 59. 

IL +1. trans. To procure for oneself, ac- 
quire, get possession of ; to gain -1703. b. To 
obtain from a constituted authority (a brief, a 
licence, etc.) ; spec . in Law, To p. a writ, to sue 
out, to obtain and issue a writ ; hence, to com- 
mence an action. Now Hist. ME. a. spec. 
Law. To acquire (property, esp. land) other- 
wise than by inheritance or descent ; occas., to 
get by conquest in war. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. 
To acquire by the payment of money or its 
equivalent ; to buy. late ME. b. fig. To ac- 

3 uire at the cost of toil, suffering, danger, or 
le like ; to earn, win ; to bring upon oneself, 
Incur (mischief), late ME. . 
a. His faults in him..Hereditarie, Rather then pur- 


chaste Shaks. 3. The field which Abraham purchased 
of the sonnes ofHeth Gen. xxv. io. b. Dearly, in- 
deed, do J p. experience I Miss Buknkv, 

III. Naut. To haul in, draw in (a rope or 
cable) ; spec, to haul up (the anchor) by means 
of the capstan : hence, to haul up, hoist, or 
raise (anything) by the aid of a mechanical 
power, as the pulley, lever, etc. 1567. 

Pu*rchase-mo:ney. 1763. The sum for 
which anything is or may be purchased. 
Purchaser (pdMtJessj). [ME., a. AF. pur- 
ckasour =»■ OF. porchaceor\ see prec.] fi. 
One who acquires or aims at acquiring posses- 
sions -1591. 9 . Law . One who acquires land 

or property in any way other than by inheri- 
tance ME. 3. One who purchases for money; 
a buyer 1625. 

a. If I give land freely to another, he is in the eye 
of the law a purchasor Blacksionk. 

|| Purdah (pd’jd&). £ . lnd. 1800. [a. Urdti 
and Pers. pardah veil, curtain.] A curtain ; 
esp . one serving to screen women from the 
sight of men or strangers, b. As typical of the 
seclusion of Indian women of rank; hence, the 
system of such seclusion 1865. 

Pure (piuw), a. ( sb ., adv.) ME. [a. OF. 
pur : — L. purus.] L In physical sens*, a. Un- 
mixed ; free from admixture or adulteration, 
b. esp. Not mixed with, or not having in or upon 
it, anything that defiles, corrupts, or impairs ; 
unsullied, untainted, clean, c. Visibly or opti- 
cally clear, spotless, stainless, d. Of a sound 
or voice: Free from discordant quality; clear; 
spec, in Mus. and Acoustics, said of tones that are 
perfectly in tune : esp. as opp. to tempered 1872. 

The morning air p. from the city’s smoke 1804. The 
snow was of tne purest white 1660. d. A perfectly 
clear and p. tenor 1873. 

IL In non-physical or general sense, z. 
Without foreign or extraneous admixture ; 
simple, homogeneous, unmixed, unalloyed, 
late ME. b. Of unmixed descent ,pure- blooded 
1475. c. I-aw. Having no condition annexed ; 
absolute 1536. d. Of a subject of study or 
practice: Restricted to that which essentially 
belongs to it. (Often denoting the simply 
theoretical part of a subject, as in p. mathe- 
matics \ ; opp. to Applied a, Mixed 4.) Also 
said of a student who confines himself to one 
subject or branch of a subject. 1641. e. Logic. 
Of a proposition or syllogism ; opp. to Modal 

a. 4. 1697. f. Gram, (a) In Greek (1 taBapos), 

of a vowel s Preceded by another vowel. Of 
the stem of a word : Ending in a vowel. Of a 
consonant (as s)i Not accompanied by another 
consonant. ( 3 ) In Arabic, etc., of a syllabic: 
Ending in a vowel, open. 1650. 9 . Taken by 

itself, with nothing added; . and nothing 
else ; mere, simple. Often in phr. p. and sim- 
ple , following the sb. ME, b. Nothing short 
of.., absolute, sheer, utter, complete ME. 

I. An act of P. Thought 1864. P. naturals', see 
Natural sb. II. a. b. That home, .is very nearly a 
p. Arab 1866. d. He is a p. physicist 1 he does not 
know chemistry (mod), s. Alas Sir, we did it for p. 
need Shaks. P. procrastination and dilaiorine&s 1861. 

b. A lot of p. nonsense 190a. 

HI. Free from corruption or defilement, z. 
Unadulterated, uncorrupted, uncontaminated; 
conforming accurately to a standard of quality 
or style ; faultless, correct ME. 9. Free from 
moral defilement or corruption ; guiltless, in- 
nocent; guileless, sincere. Often absol., the 
p. {sc. persons). ME. 3. Sexually undefiled ; 
chaste, late ME. 4. Free from ceremonial de- 
filement ; fit for sacred service or use x6xx. 

i. In suche places, .as tbepuresteenglyshe is spoken 
1540. a. Blessed are the p. in herte Tin dal* Matt. 
v. 8. 

IV. slang or colloq. A general term of appreci- 

ation : Fine, excellent, capital, nice, splendid. 
Now rare or Obs. 1675. *>• conjunction 

with another adj. : P. and . . — nice and . 
fine and , , ; excellently ; thoroughly. Now 
dial 1742. 

Is it not p. that we shall meet in a fortnight 7 1734. 

B. sb. (or absol.) z. That which is pure ; pur- 
ity. poet. 1625. 9. A ' pure 1 physician or sur- 

geon (see II. xd). Med . colloq . X827. 

x. Her eies shrowd pitle, pietie, and p. Lodge. 

C. adv . x. Absolutely, entirely, thoroughly, 
quite. Now dial, or Obs, ME. 9. Purely ; 
simply, merely ; rightly ; chastely, poet, rare. 


1460. 3. Qualifying an adj. of colour (chiefly 

white) t Purely, with no admixture ME. 

a. For bis sake, Did I expose my selfe (p. for bis 
loue) Into the danger Shaks. Hence Pirre-ly adv., 
•ness. 

Pure, v. ME. [a. OF. purer L. purare 
to purify (with religious rites), f, purus. ] 
f trans. To make pure; to cleanse, purify, 
refine {lit. and fig.) -1635. b. Tanning. To 
cleanse (hides) by steeping them In a bate or 
alkaline lye X883. Hence ■f-Pured ppl. a. puri- 
fied, cleansed; refined; of fur: trimmed or 
cut down so as to show one colour only. 

|| Pur6e (par/). 1894. [F., origin obsc.] A 
broth or soup made of vegetables, meat, or fish, 
boiled to a pulp and passed through a sieve. 
Purfle (pflifl), sb. late ME. [a. OF. por- 
fil = med.L. perfilum ; vbl. sb. from profilare , 
perfilare ; see next and Profile.] A border ; 
esp. the embroidered border or edge of a gar- 
ment. 

Purfle (pBufT), v. ME. [a. OF. porfiler - 
It. profilare , med.L. perfilare, f. L. pro or per 
+ filum thread ; see Profile v.] 1. To bor- 

der ; esp. to adorn (a robe) witn a border of 
thread work or embroidery ; to trim with gold 
or silver lace, pearls, fur, etc. arch. b. intr. or 
absol. To do purfling 1890. ta. trans. To give 
to (leaves, flowers, etc.) a border or edge of a 

{ >articular kind ; in pa. pple., denoting the out- 
me, contour, or aistinctive colouring of the 
edge -1640. 8. a. Arch, To ornament (the 

edge or ridge of any structure) with crockets, 
etc. 1849. b. To adorn (the back or belly of a 
violin, etc.) with a border of inlaid work 1848. 
4. To adorn, ornament, beautify 1470. 

1. A rube of scarlet, open before, and purfled with 
minever xBao. Hence Purfled (p^ jfl'd) ppl. a. in 
senses of the vb. ; trans/. of a person: decorated 
with purfling ; Arch., etc. ornamented in a manner 
resembling drapery, embroidery, or lace-work. Put- 
fling vbLsb., the action of the vb. ; (b) Arch, the 
ornamentation of an edge or ridge |(c) the inlaid bor- 
dering of the backs ana bellies of viohnB, etc. 

Purgation (pwg^’Jan). late ME. [a. OF. 

purgacion , ad. L. purgationem , f. purgare to 
Purge.] The action of purging, z. The 
clearing away of impurities or exttaneous mat- 
ter ; purification. b. spec . The discharge of 
waste matter from the body ; now only the 
evacuation of the bowels, esp. by means of a 
cathartic; the administration of cathartics; 
purging. fc. Menstruation ; pi. catamenia 
-173 7. 9. Ceremonial or ritual cleansing from 
defilement, late ME, 3. Moral or spiritual 
cleansing ; spec, in R. C. Ch., the purification of 
the soul in purgatory, late ME. 4. The action 
of clearing oneself from the accusation or sus- 
picion of crime or guilt. Now Hist . late ME. 

a. Kven the slaughter of enemies required a solemn 
p. among the Jews Blackstonk. 4. If any man doubt 
that, let him put mee to my p. Shaks. Canonical p., 
the affirmation on oath of his innocence by the accused 
in a. spiritual court, confirmed by the oaths of several 
of his peers. Vulgar p., a test by the ordeal of fire or 
water, or by wager ofbattle. 

Purgative (piPjgativ), a. and sb. late ME. 
[a. F. puigatif, ad. late L. purgativus , f. pur- 

f at-, purgare ; see -IVE, -ATIVE.J A. adj. 
having the quality of purging; cathartic; 
cleansing or freeing from defilement. B. sb. A 
cathartic ; any cleansing or purifying agent or 
means 1626. Hence PuTgative-ly adv., -neam. 
Purgatorial (pdjg&t&*‘rial), a. X450. [f. 
late L. purgatorius + -AL.J Of a spiritually 
purifying quality ; also, of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of purgatory. 

Purgatorian (p»igato**riln), a. and sb. 
rare. X550. [f. med.L. purgatorium Purga- 

torv sb. + -AN. j A. adj. OC pertaining to, or 
relating to purgatory ; purgatorial 1694. B. 
sb. A believer in purgatory 155a 
Purgatory (p 5 *jgitori), sb. ME. [ad. 
med.L. purgatorium, absoL use of neut. of 
purgatorius adj. purifying, 1 purgare to 
PURGE.] 1. A condition or place of spiritual 
purging and purification; spec., a state in 
which souls who have departed this life in the 
grace of God are cleansed by suffering and are 
thereby prepared for heaven, a. fig. Any place 
or state of temporary suffering, expiation, etc. 
late ME. 8. U.S. a. A cavern. b. A deep 
narrow gorge or ravine, with vertical or steep 
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tides i also, a brook flowing through such a 
gorge. (Usu. as a place-name.) 1766. 

Purgatory (pfl'jgfltari), a. late ME. [ad, 
post-el. L purgatorius,i . purgatorem cleanser, 
see -ory* J Having the quality of cleansing 
or purifying ; of or pertaining to purgation. 
Purge (pflxdg), so. 1563. [t next, or (in 
sense a) a. F. purge.] 1. That which purges ; 
jptA an aperient medicine, a purgative. a. 
The act of purging) purgation ; ridding of ob- 
jectionable or hostile elements z <98. 

a Pride’s P. (Eng. Hist.), the exclusion by Colonel 
Pride, on the 6th of December, 1648, of those members 
of the Long Parliament who were suspected of Pres- 
byterian and Royalist leanings. 

Purge (pftdg), v. ME. [a. OF. purg<t)er 
1 — L. purgart to cleanse, f. purus Pure?] z. 
tram. To make physically pure or clean; to 
rid of anything impure or extraneous ; to clear 
or free of, from. a. - Purify a, 4. ME. fb. 
— Purify 3. -1600, 3. tramf To remove by 

some cleansing or purifying process (lit. or 
Jig .) ; to clear away, off. out ; to expel or ex- 
clude | to void. Also intr. for rejl \ ME. 4. 
Med. To empty (the stomach, bowels, etc.) ; to 
deplete or relieve (the bowels) by evacuation. 
Also refi. and intr. late MEL b. absol. To in- 
duce purgation ; (of a drug) to act as a purge 
z6o6. 5. tram, and reft. To clear (oneself or 

another, one’s character, etc.) of a charge or 
suspicion of guilt ; to exculpate ; spec, in Law, 
by assertion on oath, with the support of com- 
purgators. or by wager of battle MEL 0 . Law . 
To atone for (an offence, etc.) by expiation and 
submission, with the prospect of relief from 
penalties ; to ' wipe out ’ (the offence or sen- 
tence) 1681. +7* rejl. and intr. (also pass.). Of 

a liquid : To clear itself, to be made clear or 
pure by settlement or defecation -1833. 

1. They the barley from the bran 1737. a. From 
mental mists to p. a nation’s eyes 1798. He insisted 
that the Senate must be purged of its corrupt members 
Fboudb. 3. 1 sjbal. .purely p. away thy drosse Bible 
(Bishops') Isa. i. as. 5. He so well purged himself, 
that he was again restored to his Office Clarendon. 
Hence Pu'rgeable a. capable of being purged. 
PuTger, one who or that which purges ; \spec. a 
cathartic. PuTging vbl. sb the action of the vb.; 
spec, ss PuacATioN 1 b. PuTging ppl. a. that purges \ 
often in names of plants having cathartic qualities, as 
purging flax, Linunt catharticum. 

Purgery (pp'jdg&i). 1864. [a. F. pur - 

gene. f. purger\ see -ery.} A bleaching or 
refining room for sugar. 

Purification (piD»:nfikfi'j3n). late MEL [a. 

F., or ad. L. purificationem , f. purificare to 
Purify.] i. Freeing from dirt or defilement ; 
cleansing; separation of dross, dregs, refuse, 
etc. so as to obtain the substance in a pure 
condition 1598. a. Ceremonial or ritual cleans- 
ing; spec, the observances enjoined upon a 
woman after child-birth by the Jewish law; 
hence formerly applied to the churching of 
women, late MEL 3* Moral or spiritual cleans- 
ing ; clearing from taint of guilt 1660. 4. Free- 
ing from fault or blemish (in ideal or general 
sense) ; the action of clearing from debasing or 
corrupting elements 1753. 

a. The P. of St. Mary {of our Lady, etc.), also 
■Imply the P. % a name in the Western Church for the 
festival {Feb. s) of the Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple by the Virgin Mary {Luke S. aa)i also called 
Candlemas. 

Purificator (pia*Tifik/iUi). 1853. [f. L. 
purificare ; see -OR.J z. Bed. A cloth used at 
communion for wiping the chalice and paten, 
and the fingers and lips of the celebrant. 8. 
One who or that which purifies (rare) 1866. 
Purificatory (pin**nfik*iitdn), sb. 1670. 
[ad. med.L. purificatorium ; see next and 
-ORY 1 .] « prec. I. 

Purificatory, a. 1610. [ad. late L. Pjtri- 
fieatorius . f. ppl. stem of L. purificare to Puri- 
fy ; see -ory *.] Having the quality of puri- 
fying ; tending to purification! 

Purifier (pia*Tifoi,w). 1471. ft Purify + 
-BR 1 .] !• One who or that which purifies ; a 

cleanser } a refiner, a* An apparatus for puri- 
fying. spec. a. A gas-purifier, b. A separator 
to remove bran scales and flour from grits or 
middlings* 1834. 

Puriform (piOeiUpjin), a. 1797. [t L. 
pus, pur- Pus + -(i)form.J Path. Having the 
form or character of pus ; resembling pus. 


Purify (piOfrifai), v. ME. [a. F. purifier , 
ad. late L. purificare, f. L. purus pure ; see 
-fy.] z. trans . To free from extraneous matter, 
esp. such as pollutes or deteriorates ; to rid of 
(material) defilement or taint ; to cleanse 1440. 
a. To cleanse from moral or spiritual defile- 
ment ME. 3. To make ceremonially clean ; 
to free from ceremonial uncleanness. For- 
merly spec, of the churching of women (mostly 
in pass). ME. 4. To free from blemish or 
corruption (in ideal or general sense) ; to clear 
of foreign or alien elements 1548. 5. Law. To 

make (a contract, etc.) ‘ pure ’ by freeing it 
from conditions ; also, to fulfil (a condition) so 
as to render the obligation ‘ pure ' Z590. 6. 

intr. for rejl. To become pure z668. 

x. Fires.. to purifie the aire Hobbes. 3. In the 
Consectated stream.. to wash off sin, and fit them so 
Purified to receive him pure Miit. 4. He saw the 
French Tongue abundantly purifi'd 1665. & He does 
not put it in water to p. 1800. 
llPurim (pifis’rim, ||p«r<*m). late ME. [Heb., 
pi. of fur, a foreign word, explained in Esther 
iii. 7, lx. 24, as Heb. gdra'l lot.] A Jewish 
festival observed in commemoration of the de- 
feat of Hainan's plot to massacre the Jews. 
Purine (piO»'rdin). 1899. [ad. G. pterin, 
f. L, purum pure, and uricum Uric ; see 
-ine # .J Chem. A white crystalline basic sub- 
stance CjHfN*, of very complicated struc- 
ture, which when oxidized forms uric acid 
(C.H,N 4 O s ). 

Purism (pin»Tiz’m). 1803. [ad. F. pu- 
risms, f. pur pure ; see -ism.] Scrupulous or 
exaggerated observance of, or insistence upon, 
purity or correctness, esp. in language or style 
Z804. b. with pi. An instance of this 1803. 
Purist (piu*-rist). 1706. [ad. Y . purist e, f. 
pur Puke + -IST.] z. One who aims at, affects, 
or insists on scrupulous or excessive purity, 
esp. in language or style; a stickler for cor- 
rectness. a. One who maintained that the 
New Testament was written in pure Greek 
1835. Hence Puri'stic, -al adjs . 

Puritan (pio®Tiian), sb. and a. 157a. [f. L. 
purus pure, or puntas PURITY + -AN. Cf. F. 
puritain (Ronsard, 1564), modl^puritani.’] A. 
sb. z. Hist. A member of that party of English 
Protestants who regarded the reformation of 
the church under Elizabeth as incomplete, and 
called for its further 'purification 1 from un- 
scriptural and corrupt forms and ceremonies 
retained from the unreformed church ; subse- 
quently, often applied to those who separated 
from the established church on points of ritual, 
polity, or doctrine, b. transf. A member of 
any religious sect or party that advocates 
special purity of doctrine or practice 1577- c. 
A member of any (non-religious) party or 
school who practises extreme adherence to its 
principles ; a purist 1885. a. Applied, chiefly 
in ridicule, to one who is, affects to be, or is 
accounted extremely strict, precise, or scrupu- 
lous in religion or morals 159a. 

z. But one P. amongst them, and he sings Psalmes to 
horne-pipes Shake Branded with the odious names 
of Puritaoes Fuller, c. The Puritans of * economic 
principle' 1885. a. He that hath not for euery word 
an oath.. they say hec is a p., a precise foole, not fine 
to hold a gentleman company Rich. 

B. adi. a. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the Puritans; strict and scrupulous in reli- 
gious matters, b. That is a Puritan. 1589. 
Puritanic (pit^ritse-nik), a. 1606. [f.prec. 
+ -IC ; after Satanic , etc.] — Puritan a. (now 
rare ) \ having the character or manner of a 
puritan. 

Puritanical (niQ»rit8e*nik&l), a. 1607. [f. 
as prec. +-ICAL. J Pertaining to or character- 
istic of the Puritans, or of puritans generally ; 
having the character or qualities of puritans. 
(Chiefly disparaging.) 

I do not want to be thought queer or p. 1878. Hence 
Purita’nically ado . 

Puritanism (pia»*ritilniz ra). 1573. [f. as 
prec. + -ISM.1 1. The Puritan system ; the 
doctrines and principles of the Puritans ; Puri- 
tan opinion or practice. Also transf. a. Ex- 
cessive (or affected) strictness or preciseness 
like that of the Puritans ; puritanical behaviour 
or principles ; precisianism 1592. 

a. That moderate austerity .. which may, without p., 
be recommended z83a. 


Puritanize (pio»'ritilnaiz), v. 1695. [f. as 
piec. + -ize.] z. intr. (with it). To act the 
puritan ; to practise, conform to, or affect 
puntanism. a. trans . To make puntan, imbue 
with puritanism Z648. 

a. He haa been puruanized till he is good for nothiug 
1853. Hence PuTitauirer. 

Purity (piu®‘rlti). [MIL purte (rare), a. 
OF. purte ; later conformed to L. puritas, 
-tatem (f. purus Pure ; see -ity).] The qual- 
ity or condition of being pure. z. The state of 
being unmixed; freedom from admixture of 
any foreign substance or matter, esp. from 
matter that corrupts or debases ; physical 
cleanness 1526* a. In non-physical or general 
sense ; Freedom from any foreign or extrane- 
ous element, esp. from such as corrupt or de- 
base ; unalloyed or unadulterated condition ; 
faultlessness, correctness 1561. 3. Freedom 

from moral corruption, from ceremonial or 
sexual uncleanness, or pollution; innocence, 
chastity, ceremonial cleanness M E. 

1. The puriiie and whitenesse of my Sheetes Shaks. 
Snow of perfect p. Tyndall. a. From Chaucer the 
p. of the English tongue began Dryden. 3. Clen- 
nesse of vertue & punte of lyfe 1526. 

Purkinjean (pwki-ndg/Uiij, a. 1835. [C 
name of J. E. Purkinje, Bohemian physio- 
logist (1787-1869) + -an.] Anat. and Phys. 
Pertaining to or named after Purkinje. 

P. capsules in the cement of a tooth 1 P. vesicle, 
the nucleus tif the ovum. So Purkinje* s cells, large 
branching cells in the cortex of the brain 2 etc. 

Purl (pvsl), sbJ 1535. [In senses i, a, app. 
orig. pyrl(e, f. Pirl v. to twist. In senses 3, 
4, it is often spelt pearl (Pearl sbl 4 ) and may 
have a different origin.] 1. Thread or cord 
made of twisted gold or silver wire, used 
for bordering and embroidering. a. Each 
of the minute loops or twists used to orna- 
ment the edges of lace, braid, ribbon, etc. ; 
hence, collectively, a series or chain of such 
loops x6zi. a. f The pleat or fold of a ruff or 
band ’, as worn about 1600 ; a frill. Also 
transf. X593. 4. Knitting. (Formerly often 

pearl.) An inversion of the stitches, producing 
a nbbed appearance of the surface ; as in p- 
knitting, - stitch X825. 

Purl (pz»rl), sb . 2 1552. [Akin to PURL t/. 2 ) 
+1. A small rill in which the particles of water 
are in a whirl of agitation -X65X. a. The 
action or sound of purling as a rill 1650* 
l. Receiving sundry pirlea to it and many a running 
rill Holland, a. The p. of waters through the weirs- 
T. Hardy. 

Purl (pi>.xl), sb . 3 Hist. 1659. [Origin 
unkn.] orig. A liquor made by infusing worm- 
wood or other bitter herbs in ale or beer; later, 
a mixture of hot beer with gin (also called dog's 
nose), sometimes also with ginger and sugar; 
in repute as a morning draught. 

Drank a Glass of P. to recover Appetite Addison. 
Purl, sb* slang or colloq. 1825. [Goes w. 
Purl v . s 3.] An act of whirling, hurling, or 
pitching head-over-heels or head-foremost ; a 
header or cropper ; a spill ; an upset. 

Mr. Tollemarsh got an awful p. over a Gate 1839. 

Purl, v. 1 1526. [f. Purl rA 1 ] +i. trans. 
To embroider with gold or silver thread ; to 
edge embroidered figures with gold or silver 
thread. Chiefly in pa. fple. and ppl. a. -z688, 
9. absol. To border or edge with or as with 
purls (Purl sb . 1 2). Chiefly in pa. pple. and 
ppl . a . 1766. tg. To pleat or fnll like a ruff< 
to frill the edge of ; also transf. -1653. 4. 

Knitting. To invert the stitches so as to pro- 
duce a furrow or * seam ’ 1825. 

Purl (pfol), v. 2 See also Pirl v. 1588. 
{Goes w. Purl j£.*; cf. also Norw. purla to 
bubble up, gush out as water.] z. intr. Of 
water, a brook : To flow with whirling motion 
of its particles, or twisting round small ob- 
stacles : often with ref. to the murmuring sound 
of a rilL a. transf. Said of a stream of air, 
breath, wind, etc. 1593. to. trans. To utter 
with 1 purling Herrick. 

1. The navel-paved brook.. He often sat to see it 
p. along Clare. 

Purl, n. 3 1791. [In sense 1, app* a var. of 
Pirl v. (sense a).] i. intr. To whirl round 
rapidly, as a wheel ; to spin round, as a peg- 
top, etc. a. To wheel round suddenly, as a. 
I horse 1857. 3. trans, and intr. To turn up- 
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side down, overturn, upset, capsize; to turn 
head over heels, dial, and colloq. 1856. 

3. He hit the fence, and then purled over 1874. 

Purler (pflulaj). colloq. 1869, [f. prec. + 
-er A throw or blow that hurls any one 
head-foremost ; a knock-down blow. 

Purlieu (pfl*rl«i2). 148a. [Formerly pur - 
leivU, app. alteration (by assoc, w„ Lieu) of 
pur ley, *puraley, a. AF. purall(e.) 1. A piece 
or tract of land on the fringe or border of a 
forest; orig., one that, after having been in- 
cluded in the forest, was disafforested by a 
new perambulation, but still remained in some 
respects subject to provisions of the Forest 
Laws. 9 . transf. and fig. A place where one 
has the right to range at large ; a haunt ; one's 
bounds, limits, beat 1643. 3. pi. transf. The 

parts about the border of any place ; the out- 
skirts (arch.) 1650. 4. +A suburb; also, 

the meaner streets about some main thorough- 
fare ; a mean, squalid, or disreputable street or 
quarter 1618. 

x. Where in the Purlews of this Forrest, stands A 
sheep-coat? Shahs. a. Wit has its walks and its 
purlieus, out of which it may not stray the breadth of 
an hair Swift, t To hunt in f., in the purlieus , to 
pursue illicit love. 3. A wolf. . was skulking about 
the purlieus of the camp 1835. 4* A wretched shed 

in the most beggarly p. of Bethnal Green Lamb. 

Purlieu-man, purley-man (pd-jlim&n). 
1574. [f. prec. + Man sb. J The owner of free- 
hold land within the purlieu of a forest. 

Purlin (pfJulin). 1447. [Origin obsc.] A 
horizontal beam, usu. one of two or more 
which run along the length of a roof, resting 
upon the principal rafters, and lending suDport 
to the common rafters or boards of the roof. 

Purloin (priloi'n), v. 1440. [a. AF. pur- 
loigner \ f. for-, pur- : — I., pro - + loing, loin 
L. longe far; hence, 'to put far off or far 
away '. J fx. trans. To put far away ; to re- 
move ; to put away ; to do away with ; to 
make of no effect -1660. a. To make awav 
with ; to steal, esp. under circumstances which 
involve a breach of trust ; to pilfer, filch 1548. 
3. transf. and fig. 1593, 
a. I took. .1 
his breeches-. 

from the first floor of each bouse Pennant. Hence 
Purioi'ner, a petty thief, a pilferer. 

Puro- (pifle-m), comb, t L. pur- Pus, used 
instead of the more usual Pyo- of Greek origin. 

Purpa*rty. arch. ME. [a. AF. purpart ie, 
f. por~, pour- : — L. pro - 4- partie division, part ; 
see Party.] Law. A proportion, a share, esp. 
in an inheritance. 

Purple (p£*ip’l), a. and sb. [Late OE. 
purple , early ME. purpel § - ul , altered from 
purpre , purper Purpure. Cf. marble for mar- 
bre.J A. adj. 1. Of the distinguishing colour 
of the dress of emperors, kings, etc. ; ^ L. pur- 
pureus , Gr. wQpipvptm, in early use meaning 
crimson ; hence, imperial, royal. b. Of per- 
sons : Clad in purple ; of imperial or royal 
rank. poet, or rhet , 1704. 3. Of the colour de- 

scribed in B. 1 b, c. late ME. b. Of this colour 
as being the hue of mourning (esp. royal or 
eccl. mourning), or of penitence 1466. c. 
Used poet, to describe the colour of blood. 
Hence, Bloody, blood-stained. 1590. 3. rhet. 

Bright-hued, brilliant, splendid, gaudy, gay; 
(of sin) deep-d yed, grave, heinous 1598. 

1. They did put on hym a p. garment Tindalk John 
xix. 2. b. P. tyrants vainly groan Guay. a. Heath- 
bell with her p. bloom Scott. That lovely dark p. 
colour of out Welsh and Highland hills Rusktm. C. 
His p. spear Guay. When Mathouse-bum to Melrose 
ran All p. with their blood Scott. 3. All the Glories 
of the P. Spring Drydkn. 1 never said bridge was a 
p. sin 1905. P, patch, passage, piece, an ornate pas- 
sage in a literary composition (after I* purpureus 
pannus, Horace). 

B. sb. x. The name of a colour, a. Ancient- 
ly, that of the dye obtained from species of 
molluscs (Purpura and Mur ex), commonly 
called Tyrian 4 ., which was a crimson ; b. in 
the Middle Ages applied vaguely to many 
shades of red ; c. now applied to mixtures of 
red and blue in various proportions, usu. con- 
taining also some black or white, or both 1440. 
d. The Tyrian dye, or any pigment of the 
above-mentioned colours 1638. a. Purple 
doth or clothing; a purple robe 1460. b. As 
the distinguishing dress of emperors, kings, 


a. I took, .an opportunity of purloining his key from 
:s- pocket Fielding. 3. Galleries purloined 
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consuls, and chief magistrates; hence fig . ; 
spec, the p. t imperial, royal, or consular rank, 
power, or Office. Also the oolour of imperial 
and royal mourning. 1440. c. The p. : in ref. 
to the scarlet oolour of the official dress of a 
cardinal ; hence the rank, state, or office of a 
cardinal; the cardinalate 1685. d. In phr. 
born , cradled in (the) p. : said of a child of an 
imperial or royal reigning family ; hence 
transf. (Commonly assoc, w. sense a, but see 
Porphtrogenitb a.) 1790. 3. Any of the 

molluscs which yielded the Tyrian purple ; 
now, a mollusc of the genus Purpura 1580. 
4. pi. a. A disease characterized by an eruption 
of purplish pustules ; esp. Purpura 1533. b. 
Swine fever 1887. c. A disease in wheat 
caused by Vibrio tritici 1808. g. A purple 
flower 1840. 

a. P. and pall, an alliterative collocation In which 
Pall has the more general sense of ‘ rich clothing 
b. Diocletian and Maximum had resigned the p. 
Gibbon, c. He was raised to the p. 2898. 

Combs, and collocations. >. Of the adjective: p. 
chamber : see Porfhyrogsnite ; p. copper (ore), 
Min. a naiive sulphide of copper and iron ; p. powder 
of Cassius » Gold-/).; named after Andreas Cassius 
(died 1673). b. In names of species or varieties of 
animals or plants characterized by a purple or pur- 
plish colouring, as /. beech, heron, martin } eon d- 
Piper , etc. j p.-bird, p. coot, the purple gallmule of 
Europe (see Poefhyrio) 1 p.-shell, (4) » B. 3 1 (/) an 
ocean snail of the ^euus lantJuna, a. Of the sb. ; 
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p. -gland, the gland 
the purple dye. 


1 some gastropoda which yields 


Purple v. late ME. [f. Purple 

a .] 1. trans. To make purple ; to colour or 

dye with purple. 9. intr. To become purple 
1646. 

x. When Morn Purples the East Milt. We purpled 
the seas with our blood 2783. 

Pa-rple-re’d, a. and sb. 1578. Red inclin- 
ing to or tinged with purple. 

Purplish (puuplij), a . 156a. [-ishL] 
Somewhat purple ; tinged with purple. 
Purply (p0*jpli), a . 1795. [f. Purple a. 
or sb. +-Y 1 .] Purplish. 

Purport (pp’ip&it), sb. 1455. [a. AF. - 
OF. par-, purport produce, contents, f. pur- 
porter ; see next] 1. That which is conveyed 
or expressed, esp. by a formal document; 
bearing, tenor, import, effect; meaning, sense, 
tb. Outward bearing. Spenser. 9. That 
which is intended to be done or effected by 
something ; object, purpose, intention. Now 
rare. 1654. 

x. And wi(h a looke so pitious in p., As if he had 
been loosed out of hell Shahs. PnTportlesa a. 

Purport (p»jpfl®Mt, p 5 -jp 6 .it), v. 1538. [a. 
AF., OF. purportrr\ — pop.L. * proport are to 
carry forth.] 1. trans. To have as its purport ; 
to convey to the mind; to mean, imply, b. 
ConsL inf. : To profess or claim by its tenor 
1790. a. To purpose (rare) 1803. 

x. b. This epistle purports to be written after St. 
Paul had been at Corinth Palsy. 

Purpose (p 3 -jpas), sb. ME. [a. AF. - 
OF. porpos , purpos , f. porposerXo Purpose.] x. 
The object which one has in. view. 9. With- 
out a or pi. The action or fact of intending or 
meaning to do something; intention, resolu- 
tion, determination ME. 3. The object for 
which anything is done or made, or for which 
it exists ; end, aim. late ME. +4. That which 
one propounds; a proposition, question, or 
argument ; a riddle ; pi. a game of questions 
and answers -1611. tb. Discourse, conversa- 
tion ; - F. propos -1599, 5. That which forms 

the subject of discourse ; the matter in hand ; 
the point at issue. Now only in phr. to, from, 
the p. late ME. 6. - Purport^. z. 1606, 

x. The diuell can cite Scriptora fee bis p. Shahs. 
Phr. To answer or serve one * A* to be of service in 
affecting one's object ; to do wnat one wants, a. In* 
firrae or p. t Giue me the Daggers SftAKZ. 3. To 
what p. is this waste? Matt. xxvL 8. To little, some, 
no p. : with such result or effect. For practical pur- 
poses : in relation to actual performance or achieve- 
ment. 4. b. Much Ado in. f. ib. 5. Comet you are 
a tedious foolo 1 to the p* Shahs. 6. Other common 
topics to the same p. Swift. 

Pbr. In p. To be in to be minded, to intend lie do 
something). Also occas. to have in p. larch). Of p. 
- on P. Ifow rare or arch exc. in oftetp. On J*. 
a. By design 1 purposely, intentionally, b. With tty 
or that : With tlw 9 express purpose mentioned f in order 
to do something 1 with the design or aim that . Also 


with for, f to i Expressly for. Hence Fn’rpoafldJkt 
'being effi ’ 
definite 1 


a. having the app e a ra nce of being efficient, suitably 
pr fit for a p> CSkJtharitig a «f ~ * 


ohoite p. 

Purpose (p0*jp3g),'s'. late ME. [a. OF. 
porposcr, purposer, parallel forma of proposer to 
Propose, with par-, fur* for L. /re-.] fL 
trans. — Propose v. z. -1633. to. absol, or 
intr. Jo discourse, talk. Also with it, -1598. 
UL x. trans. To place before oneself as a thing 
to be done or attained ; to form a purpose of 
doing (something) ; to resolve upon the per* 
forxaance oL Const, chiefly infix also that 
and cl., « bl. sb., and ordinary sb. late ME. b. 
pass , To be resolved, late ME. +0. intr., reft., 
and pass, ellipt. for to p. to go: To be bound 
for a place -163a. ts* absol. or intr. To have 
a purpose, plan, or design ; esp. in Man pur- 
poses (now proposes), God disposes. Also, To 
mean (well or ill) to any one. -1656. 

1. It is a capitall crime to devise or p. the death of 
the King Sramu. My friend purposes to open an 
office Johnson, b. 1 am purposed instantly 10 return 
Scott, a. He purposeth to Athens Shahs. Hence 
Pu'rposer, tone who states a proposition or pro. 
pounds a question or argument (rare ) ; one who in- 
tends or plans anything. 

Purposeful (pflipsfai), a. 1853. [f. Pur- 
pose sb. +-FUL.J Having a purpoae or mean- 
ing ; indicating purpose; designed, inten- 
tional. b. Having a definite purpose in view 
1865. Hence PuTpbaeftxl-ly adz ., -neaa. 

Purposeless (pthipasles), a. 1553. [-less.] 
a. Devoid of purpose or design, b. Having no 
purposes, plans, or aims x868. Hence Put* 
poseleas-ly adv., -ness. 

Purposely (pflMpasli), adv. 1495. ft 
Purpose sb. + -LY A] 1. Of set purpose ; de- 
signedly. 9. With tne particular object speci- 
fied ; on purpose ; expressly 1528. 

z. If the throng By chance go right, they [the 
learned] p. go wrong PoTE. a. The Queen herself 
came . . p. to see him 1787. 

Purposive (pDupasiv), a. 1855. ft Pur- 
pose sb. or v. + -1 va.] x. Serving ot tending to 
serve some purpose, esp. in the animal or 
vegetable economy. 9. Acting or performed 
with conscious purpose or design 1863. 3. Of 

or pertaining to purpose 1899. 4. Character- 

ized by purpose and resolution 1903. 

x. The stings of nettles are p., as slings. They act 
as protectors. 1894. a. We have . . p. intelligence dis- 
tinctly opposed to natural selection 1884. 4 They 

are strong in mind and body, truthful and p. 1903. 
Hence PuTposive-ly adv., *neB8. 

Purprestare (pt7jpre*Etiui, -tjw). late ME. 
[a. OF. pur-, pourpresture, altered from pot*, 
pourpresure, f. pourprendre to occupy, enclose, 
encroach upon, etc. f. for- ( : — L. pro-) + pren- 
dre L. prsehendere) to seize, take.] Law, 
An illegal enclosure of or encroachment upon 
the land or property of another or ;now only) 
of the public ; as by an enclosure or building 
in royal, manorial, or common lands, or in the 
royal forests, an encroachment oh a highway, 
public water-way, etc. b. A payment or rent 
paid to a feudal superior for liberty to enclose 
land or erect any building upon it. late ME. 

|| Purpura (pflupifir*). 1753. [L., ad. Gr. 
nofxpvpa purple shell-fish, purple.] x. Path A 
disease due to a morbid state of the blood or 
blood-vessels, characterized by purple or livid 
spots scattered irregularly over the skin. 9 . 
Zool. A genus of gastropods, including some of 
those from which the ancient purple dye was 
obtained ; a mollusc of this genus 1753. 

Purpurate (pfrupitlrA), sb. 1818. [C si 
Purpuric + -ate 1 z c.] Chem, A salt of pur- 
puric acid. 

Purpurate (pfi'ipiSr/t), a. late ME. [ad. 
'L.purpuratuf'purpurart, i. purpura PuRPURE.] 
z. Purple- coloured, purple : also, clothed in 
purple. Obs, or arch. 9. Of or pertaining to 
the disease purpura 1846. 

Purpure (pd'jpi&i), sb. and a. arch [OE. 
purpnre , ad. L. purpura, ad. Gr. uofxpvpa 
name of the shell-fish which yielded the Tyrian 
puiple, hence the purple dye. and cloth dyed 
with It.] A. sb. tz. Purple cloth or clothing: 
a purple robe or garment; spec, aa the dress of 
an emperor or king -x6xa. t 9 . - PURPLE sb. 
1. -X496. b. Her. Purple at a colour or tints 
tore; in engraving represented by diagonal 
lines from sinister to dexter 1535. B. adj. tz. 


sb (man), a (pass), on (fowd). v (cut), g (Fr. chsf)* » ai (/, eye). 9 (Ft. eau d 4 vie), i (sft). i (Psydw). 9 (wlutt). f (get). 




FURPUREAL 

w Puxpub a. 9. -1614. a. Her. Of the colour 
called purpura ; see A. 9 b. 156a. 

Porpureal (piupta«*rf&l), a. Chiefly poet. 
17x9. [f. L. purpureas + -AL.] Of purple 

Colour ; purple; So Purptrrean a. {rare) 16x5. 
Purpureo- (ptupiu»*rw), comb, t L. pur- 
pureus adj. purple ; as p.-cobalt, -cobaltic adj. 

Purpuric (pwpiflsTik), a. 1818. ff. L. 
purpura, Purple + -icj x. Ckem. Applied to 
* hypothetical add (C t I* 8 N« 0 ,) i the salts of 
which are puiple or red. a. Path . Of. pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of purpura or purples ; 
marked by a purple rash 1839. 

Purpuxin (pfl'ipi&rin). 1839. [*• L. pur- 
pura + -in O Chem. A red colouring matter. 
VuH s O»(OH). f used in dyeing, orig. extracted 
from madder, nence called madder-purple; also 
prepared artificially by oxidation of alizarin. 

Purr (pflx) f sb. 1601. [Cogn. w. next.] An 
act of purring ; the soft murmuring sound made 
by a cat when pleased ; also, any similar sound. 

PtUT (pw), v. 1600. [Echoic.] X. intr. Of 
a cat, eto. : To make a low continuous vibra- 
tory sound expressive of satisfaction or plea- 
sure. s« transf. a. Of persons: To show 
satisfaction by low murmuring sounds, or by 
one's behaviour or attitude ; also, to talk on in a 
quiet self-satisfied way 1668. b. Of things : To 
make a sound suggestive of the purring of a 
oat, as that caused by the boiling or bubbling 
of a liquid, etc. X657. a* trams. To utter or 
express by purring 1740. 

z. It U said that the lion, jaguar, and leopard do not 
p, Darwin. 

Purre (pfli). 161 1. [From the voice of the 
bird.] A local name of the Dunlin ( Tringa 
variabilis). 

| Purree 185a. [Hindi peorU\ A 

yellow colouring matter, from which Indian 
yellow is prepared 

Pune (p&xs), sb. [OE. and ME. purs, app. 
ad late L. bursa purse.] 1. A money-bag or 
-receptacle and its contents. 1 . A small pouch 
or bag of leather or other flexible material, 
used for carrying money on the person ; orig. 
a small bag drawn together at the mouth with 
a thong or strings. a. A purse with its con- 
tents ; hence transf. money, funds MEL 3. A 
sum of money collected as a present or the 
like ; a sum subscribed as a prise for the win- 
ner In a contest x6«go. 4. As tr. Arab., Pers., 
Turkish kisah , kiseh * purse used in the 
Turkish empire for a definite sum of money 
x686. 5. A fragment of live coal starting out 

of the fire with a report : regarded as a prog- 
nostic of good fortune 1766. 

s. Put Money in thy p. Shaks. A heavy p. makes 
a light heart B. Jomsom. a. Fhr. A common p r funds 
possessed and shared by a number of people in com. 
■on. A heavy or long p., wealth. A light p.. poverty. 
The public p. % the national treasury or wealth. Privy 
p . x see Privy a . 3, His Friends made a P. for him, 
when be was to travel to A&gypt Behtley. 4. The 
p. {of silver} m 500 piastres. The p. qfgold m 10,000 
piastres. 

XL A bag or bag-llke receptacle, ti. A 
wallet, scrip, pouch -1771. a. transf. Organ- 
building. A small leather hag formerly used in 
connexion with the pull-downs which passed 
through the bottom board of the wind-chest, to 
p re ve n t the escape of wind 1853. 3. Applied 

to various natural receptacles (in animals or 
plants) resembling a bag ; e. g. a marsupium, 
a cyst 1538. b. spec. The scrotum 1440. 

3. With a natural! p. vnder her belly, whmein she 
putt oth her young Pitrchas. 

ml t rib. ana Comb . 1 p.-crab, a crab of the genus 
Birgus living in burrows on the fi. Indian islands 5 
•net, a bag .shaped net, the mouth of which can be 
drawn together with cords -eeine, a fishing.net or 
Seine which may be parsed or drawn into the shape 
sf a bag, used for catching shoal-fish. 

Purae (pfljs), v. ME. [f. prec.] x. trans. 
To put into one's purse ; to pocket. Also with 
Up. Now rare. t». fig* To pocket (an af- 
front) ; to withdraw or keep back (a boast) ; to 
take possession of, shut up -'1691. 8. trans . 

To draw together (the Ups, brow, etc.) in wrin- 
kles or puckers, like the drawn-in mouth of a 
purse. Often with up, 1604. b. intr. and 
absol. To become wrinkled, to pucker 2709. 

t trans. To close up like a purse {rare) 2893. 
To steal purses, to rob -2616. 0 . U.S. 


162$ 

1 trans . To draw a purse-seine into the shape of 
a bag so as to close it 

« ; , 1 never p. one peony of it 1659. a. Ant . 4 CL 
11. u. 19a. 3. Their Action is only to p. up the Mouth, 
as in whistling and blowing 1746. 3. I *11 jo. j if that 

raise me not, IT 1 bet at bowling-alleys Beaum. & 
Fuetchek. Hence PuTmlng vbl. sb. (also attrib.) and 
Ppl. a., as pursing-block, -gear, .line, -weight, 
the block, etc., used in working a purse-seine. 

Pu-rae-beairer. ME. I. The carrier of a 
purse; one who has charge of the money of 
another or of a company ; a treasurer, bursar, 
9. spec. The official who carries the Great Seal 
in front of the Lord Chancellor in a receptacle 
called 1 purse ‘ or 1 burse ' x688 a- A marsu- 
pial 1851. 

PUTse-proud, a. 1681. Prond of wealth ; 
puffed up on account of one’s wealth So 
Pu*rae-pride 1606. 

Purser (pn-xsax). ME [f. Purse sb. + 
-ER *.] fi. A maker of purses -1638. ta. An 
officer charged with managing money matters 
and keeping accounts. Obs. in gen. sense. 
-2816. b. The officer on board a ship who 
keeps the accounts, and usu. has charge of the 
provisions 1458. c, In Cornwall, the treasurer 
of a mine, esp. one worked on the cost-book 
principle 183a. Hence Pu'raerahlp. 

Pu-rse-string. late ME Usu. in //. : The 
two threaded strings by drawing which the 
mouth of a purse is closed ; hence Jig. 

Phr. To hold the purse-strings, to control the ex- 
penditure of money. To tighten or loosen the purse- 
strings, to be sparing, or generous, in spending money. 

attrib. purse-string suture (Surgical), a suture 
running iu and out. 

Pufsiness (pfrusinds). late ME. [f. Pursy 
a. 1 + -ness. J Short-Windedness, dyspnoea. 

Pursive (pi^jsiv), a. arch, late ME. [a. 
AF. forsif app. var. of OF. polsif mod.F. 
poussif, t. OF. polser to breathe with labour or 
difficulty : — L pulsare, freq. of pellere to drive.] 
Short-winded, Droken-wincled, asthmatic ; orig. 
said esp. of a horse. Ptrnsiveness — prec. 
Purslane (pfiuslAi). late ME [a. OF. 
porcelain e — It. forcellana ; altered from L. 
porciI\l)aca , used for the more usual L. portu- 
laca. ] x. A low succulent herb, Portulaca 
oleracea , Used in salads, and sometimes as a 
pot-herb, or for pickling. Also called Common 
or Garden P. a. With qualification, denoting 
other species of Portulaca 1578. 

s. Crimson-flowered P., Portulaca Thellussoni. 
Red- flowered P., Portulac* splendent. Yellow- 
flowered P., Portulaca aureet. Sea-P., A triple x 
portulacoid.es, and Armaria psploidts. Water-P n 
Peplis P or tula, and Isnardia palvstris. 

Comb, p.-tree, a S. African shrub, Portulacaria 
ajra. 

Pursued (p£isifl*Sl). rare. 1814. [f- Pur- 
sue v + -AL.] The action or fact of pursu- 
ing; pursuance. 

Pursuance (p#isi0*fins). 1596. [f. as Pur- 
suant; see -ance.] ti. = Pursuit 1.3. -1693. 
9. ■* Pursuit II. x. (Now with end, object, or 
the like.) 2640. 3. The action of following out 
(a process) ; continuation, prosecution 1605. 
4. The action of proceeding in accordance with 
a plan, direction, or order; prosecution, fol- 
lowing out, carrying out 1660. 

a. To start in p. of that Object 1878. 3. In p. of 

some train of thought 1859. 4. When they reached 

London in pw of tbeir little plan Dickknb. 

Pursuant (pftisi£‘&nt), sb. and a. [Late 
ME. a. OY.por-, poursuiant, pours uir to PUR- 
SUE.] fA. sb. One who prosecutes an action 
(at law); a suitor; a prosecutor -1657. B. 
adj. tx. Prosecuting (in a court of law) -1543. 
9. With to, rarely upon : Following upon, con- 
sequent on and conformable to ; in accordance 
witb. Obs. exc. as in b. 1648. b. quasi-aifo. 
» Pursuantlt X675. 8. Going in pursuit ; 

following after, pursuing x6px. 

a. If. .the fine Is levied p. to the deed Cruiss. b. 
P. to our method.. we have concluded it necessary 
2675. Hence Paxwantly ado. in a way that is p. 
Or consequent to. 

Pursue (p 0 isi£’)» v - [ME a. AF. per- 
siwer t pursuer m OF. porsievre , porsisurt, mod. 
F. pourtuivr* 1 — L, frosequer* , gersequert, pop. 
forms of prosequi and persequi .1 L trams, x. 
To follow with hostility or enmity ; to seek to 
injure (a person); to persecute; to harass, 
worry, torment. Now rare or Obs. exc. as in 


PURTENANCE 

‘ a. tb. To follow with punishment -1697. 91 

To follow with intent to capture or kill; to 
chase, hunt, late ME. 3. To prosecute in a 
court of law, to sue (a person). Chiefly Sc. 
1580. 4. To follow, as an attendant ; to come 
after in order, or in time. Now rare or Oos . 
1470. b. To follow the course of (in descrip- 
tion, etc.) ; to trace, poet . 1697. 5. To sue for, 

to seek after ; to aim at late ME tO. To seek 
to attain to, to make one's way to -1681. 7. 

To follow (a path, way, course); to proceed 
along. Now chiefly Jig. late ME. 8 To pro- 
ceed in compliance or accordance with. Now 
only with method, plan , and the like, late ME 
g. To follow up (a course of action, etc. begun) 
1456. b. Law. To carry on (an action) ; to lay 
(information) ; topresent (a libel). Chiefly Sc 
late ME. xo. To follow as an occupation or 
profession ; to make a pursuit of 1533. 

x. Those may justly be pursued ah enemies to the 
community of nature Johnson, b. Me as. for M. v. i. 
109. a. P. and take him, for there is none to deliuer 
him Bibub (Genev.) Ps. Ixxi. 11. Jig. The cold still 
pursued me Bosaow. 5. He pursued Pleasure more 
than Ambition Stxblb. 7. We too far the pleasing 
Path p. Drydkn. 8. As we were going to p. this 
advice Smollett. 9. The subject was pursued nS 
farther Jamb Austen, to. He persued . . his studies . . 
without persecution 1779. 

IL absol. and intr. x. To go in chase or pur- 
suit ME. b. To p. after » sense I. 3. late ME 
a. To sue in a court of law ; to make suit as 
plaintiff or pursuer. In later use chiefly Sc. 
late ME. 3. To continue (to do or say some- 
thing) ; to go on (speaking). Also with on. 
150°. 

x. The wicked flee when no man pursueth Pro*/ 
xxviii. x. Hence Pursu ingly adv. 

Pursuer late ME. [f. prec. + 

-ER »■] One who pursues ; spec . Civil and Sc 
Law, a suitor ; a plaintiff, a petitioner ; a pro 
secutor. 

Pursuit (pftisi£-t). late ME. [a. AF. pur- 
s{e)ute, OF. por-, poursuite, derfv. of pour- 
suivre , after suite (: — pop.L. +sequtta) from 
suivrei] L tx. Persecution, annoyance -1639 
s. The action of pursuing a fleeing object, as a 
hunted animal or an enemy, late ME t3- The 
action of suing or entreating ; a suit, request, 
petition, instance -1701. 4. Law. An action at 

law ; a suit ; prosecution. In later use chiefly 
Sc. late ME. 

s. Each that passed that way Pid join In the p. 
Cowper. In j fi. (of), said Of the pursuer ; in p. for- 
merly sometimes of the pursued, = m flight. 

EL 1. The action of seeking, or striving 
to obtain, attain, or accomplish something , 
search ; tendeavour, attempt (to do something) 
1606. b. transf. The object aimed at; aim 
1593. 9. The action of following or engaging 

in something, as a profession, business, re- 
creation, etc.; that which one engages in or 
follows 1539. ta. The pursuing of a plan, etc. 
-1655. T4. A continuation, a sequel -1725. 

x. You may hear men talk as if the p. of wealth was 
the business of life J. H. Newman, b. Be love iny 
youth's p., and science crown my Age Gbay. a. In 
our daily pursuits 1062. 4. I return now to tbe p. of 
our voyage Dr froe. 

Pursuivant (pfluswirifcnt), sb. [Late ME. 
a. OF. por-, poursivant, pr. pplc. of pours(u)i- 
vrt, also used subst.] x. Formerly, A junior 
heraldic officer attendant on the heralds ; also 
one attached to a particular nobleman. Now, 
an officer ol the College of Arms, ranking be- 
low a Herald. Also p. at (of) arms. ta. A 
royal or state messenger with power to execute 
warrants ; a warrant-officer -1833. tb. transf 
and fig. «=■ ' messenger ' -2631. 3. A luUower ; 

an attendant 1513. 

s. Purse vantes and heraoldes That crien ryche 
folkes la tides Chaucbr. a. b. That great purseuaunt, 
Johan Baptist 1530. Hence tPu’nsuivant v. tram 
to send a p. after f to summon or arrest by a p. 

Pursy (pflusi), a. 1 1440. [Later form ot 
/iirtt/PuRSiVE.] x. - PuasrvE. a. Fat, cor- 
pulent 1576. 

1. Jig. rlamt. m. iv. 253. 

Pursy (p£usi), 0.2 1559. [f. Purse sb. + 
-Y 1 .] 1. Of cloth, the skin, etc. : Having puck- 
ers, puckered; drawn together like a purse- 
mouth. a. Having a full purse; wealthy; 
purse-proud 1609. 

Purtenanoe (pfl'xtfa&ns). arch. [ME a. 
AF. m purtinauuce , for OF, pertinance Perti- 
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PURULENCE 

nencb.] That which pertains or appertains, 
or forms an appendage, to that which is the 
principal thing. +i. Law . That which pertains 
or is an appendage to a possession or estate 
-1C25. 9. 'Hie * inwards ’ of an animal 1440. 

Purulence (piOR'ritflens). 1597. [ad. post- 
cl. L. purulentia , f. purulentus Purulent ; see 
-ENCE.l a. The fact of being purulent ; the 
formation of pus ; suppuration, festering. b. 
Purulent matter, pus. So Pu'rulency f the 
quality or state of being purulent. 

Purulent (pi0»*r»*71gnt), a. 1597. [ad. L. 
purulent vs , f .pus, pur- Pus ; see -LENT.] 1. 
Consisting of, of the nature of, or resembling 
pus, or corrupt matter ; also gen . corrupt, pu- 
trid {rare). 9. Full of, forming, or discharging 
pus ; suppurating, festering 1615. b. Charac- 
terized by or accompanied with the formation 
of pus 1834. Hence Pu*rulent-ly adv., -ness. 
Purvey (pfciv*i*), v. [ME. a. AF. por-, 
purueier : — L. providere to Provide , f. pro- for 
+ videre to see.] I. +1. trans. — Provide v. 
II. 1. -1548. ta. intr. To take measures, 
arrange, or prepare beforehand. Const, inf. 
or that. -x6ia. 1*3. To make provision for 
some event or action, or for the supply of 
something needed. Const for, of. -1658. II. 
x. trans. To provide, furnish, supply (some- 
thing) ME. b. Now in ref. to articles of food, 
and as the act of a purveyor ME. ta. ■= To 
furnish or supply (a person) with something 
-1843. 8. intr. To furnish or procure material 

necessaries or the like ; to act as purveyor ; 
esp. to make provision for a person, his needs, 
etc. 1440. b. Const, to {rare), late ME. 

x. Get thy wounds healed, p. thee a better horse 
Scott. b. Purueying victuals for her nourishment 
1576. 3. Purveying for the troops 1872. b. Their 

turpitude purveys to their malice Burks. Hence 
Purveyable a. (rare) provident | procurable. 

Purveyance (p£hv/i*ans). [ME. a. OF. 
por-, purvea[u)nce : — L. providentia ; see Pro- 
vidence. Subseq. conformed to prec. vb.] 
tx. — Providence x, a, 3. -1607. a. The 
providing (of some necessary), esp. the pur- 
veying of victuals, late ME. 3. spec. The re- 
quisition and collection of victuals, etc., as a 
right or prerogative; esp. the right formerly 
appertaining to the crown of buying whatever 
was needed for the royal household at a price 
fixed bv the Purveyor, and of exacting the 
use of horses and vehicles for the king's jour- 
neys ME. +4- That which is purveyed ; a 
supply, stock, provision -1599. 

Purveyor (p&ivsbaj). ME. [a. AF. pur- 
veiir, -our, mod.F. pourvoyeur, f. OF. porveeir , 
to Purvey; see -or.] ti. One who makes 
preparation or prearrangement ; a manager, 
director, steward -1448. a. One who procures 
or supplies anything necessary, or something 
specified, to or for others. In commercial use , 
One who makes it his business to provide vic- 
tuals, etc., esp. luncheons, dinners, etc., on a 
large scale. ME. b. An official charged with 
the supply of requisites or of some necessary to 
a garrison, army, city, or the like 1475- 3* A 

domestic officer who made purveyance of neces- 
saries, transport, and the like for the sovereign 
{ting's or queen s p.), or for some other great 
personage. Also transf. one who exacts sup- 
plies or contributions. Now Hist, late ME. 

Purview (pv’iviu). 144a. [a. AF. pur- 

view provided — OF. porveu ; see Purvey. 
The word was used in the AF. statutes (a) in 
the phrase purveu est * it is provided and (b) 
purvru que * provided that ’ ; hence as sb., the 
provision or proviso.] 1. The body of a 
statute, following next after the preamble, and 
beginning with the words 1 He it enacted ’ ; the 
enacting clauses ; hence, the provision, scope, 
or intention of an act or bill 1461. tb. A pro- 
visional clause ; a proviso -1755. 9. By exten- 
sion, The scope or limits of any document, 
statement, scheme, subject, book, etc.; also, 
the range, sphere, or field of a person’s labour 
or occupation 1788. 3. Infl. by View: Range 
of vision, physical or mental ; outlook ; con- 
templation, consideration 1837. 

a. The objects of instruction, so far as they lie within 
the p. of a school-teacher 1881. 

Pus (p*>s). 1541. [a. L. pus, stem pur - ; cf. 
Purulent.] Path. A yellowish-white, opaque, 
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somewhat viscid matter, produced by suppura- 
tion ; it consists of a colourless fluid in which 
white corpuscles are suspended. Also attnb. 

Puseyism (pi£*zi|iz'm). 1838. [f. name of 
E. B. Pusey (1800-83), professor of Hebrew and 
Canon of Christ Church at Oxford + -ism.] A 
hostile term for the theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal principles and doctrines of Pusey and those 
with whom he was associated in the ‘ Oxford 
Movement ' for the revival of Catholic doctrine 
and observance in the Church of England. 
Now chiefly Hist. SoFiraeyiat - Puseyite; 
also Puaeyi‘stic» -al a. of or pertaining to 
P. or Pusey ites. 

Puseyite (pi«*zi|3it), 1838. [f. as prec. + 
-ITE.] A follower of Pusey; a supporter or 
promoter of Pusey ism. Also attnb. or as adj. 
Hence PuaeyPtical a. 

Push (puj), sbfi 1563. [f. Push v.~\ I. An 
act of pushing ; a shove, thrust ; ta blow, 
stroke, knock 158a. b. spec, in Billiards . A 
stroke in which the ball is pushed instead of 
being struck with the cue, or in which the cue, 
the cue ball, and the object ball are all in con- 
tact at the time the stroke is made; also, In 
Cricket and Golf, a push-stroke 1873. c - fig- 
An exertion of inflnence to promote a person’s 
advancement by one who is 'at his back’ 
1635. a. A thrust of a weapon, or of the horn 
of a beast 1577. t3. An attack, a vigorous on- 
set. Also fig. -1800. 4. An effort, a vigorous 

attempt ; a turn, bout, 1 go * 1596. b. A deter- 
mined advance; in phr. to make a p. Const. 
at or for. 1803. 5. Pressure ; esp. in Building, 

the thrust of an arch or the like 1715. 6. fig. 

The pressure of affairs or circumstances ; the 
condition of being ‘ pushed ’ ; a case or time of 
stress or urgency ; an extremity, a ' pinch 
15 70. 7. Determined effort to get on ; enter- 
prise, esp. that which is inconsiderate of the 
rights of others 185s. 

1. c. It is money or ^push* which secured the place 
that should have been awaided to merit 1889. 4. Phr, 
At one p., at the first p., to make a p. (at, for, to do 
something). b. Making a 'push ' of 400 miles 2828. 
7. Like what is called 'push ’ in a practical man, 
Sidney Smith's style goes straight to its object 1855. 

XL Concrete senses. 1. A * press ’ of people; 
a crowd, throng. Now rare ext. as slang . 
1718. a. slang. A • crowd ’ or band of thieves; 
a gang of convicts at penal labour; esp. in 
Australia. A gang of larrikins; hence. Any 
company or party ; a 1 crowd *, ‘ set ', * lot ' 
1884. 4. A contrivance which is pushed or 

pressed in order to operate a mechanism ; as 
in bell-p. 1889. 

Push (puj), sb* Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 
[Origin obsc.] A pustule, pimple, boiL 

Push (puj*), v. ME. [a. F. pousser , with 
palatalization of s (cf. brush, etc.); in OF. . 
po(u)lser ; — L. puls are, freq. of prileref\ I. Of) 
physical action. 1. trans. To exert force upon 
or against (a body) so as to move it away ; to 
move by such exertion of force; to shove, 
thrust, drive (opp. to draw or pull). b. with 
an adverb or advb. phr., e. g. to p. back, down, 
etc. 1450. c. To drive or repulse by force of 
arms ; to drive in the chose 1634. d. To move 
(a force) against opposition or difficulty 1748. 
e. absol. 1735. f. trans. or absol. in Billiards. 
To make a push-stroke 1873. g. {absol.) P. 
off. Of a person in a boat (and transf. of the 
boat) : To push oneself away from the bank 
or the like; to shove off; hence {slang), to go 
away. 1726. h. intr. To sit abaft an oar and 
pi opel a boat with forward strokes, a. To 
thrust with a pointed weapon, stick, or the 
like (const, at) ; to tilt, fence ; to Use a spear, 
short sword, poniard, etc. Obs. or arch . 1599. 
3. To thrust or butt with the horns ; chiefly 
biblical. Also trans . Now dial. 1535. 4. 

trans. To thrust (a weapon) ; to thrust (a limb, 
organ, root, etc.) into some position ; to put 
(anything) out in a projecting manner 169a. 
5. To thrust out, stick out (an organ or part). 
Of a plant: To send forth (a shoot, runner, 
root) ; also, to put forth (fruit). 1614. b. intr. 
To stick out, project. Of a plant or stem : To 
shoot out or grow ; to sprout, bud. 1730. 6. 

To exert pressure upon something in the way 
described in 1. 1613. 7. To make one's way 

with force or persistence; esp. in to p. on, to 
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press forward 17x8. b. To f. one's way , to 
make one’s way by thrusting obstacles or oppo- 
nents aside 17 Si. 

x. The tram, .is sometimes pushed by the boy, and 
sometimes pulled by a pony 1893. b. She turned the 
key and pushed open the door 1808. c. After we had 
thus pushed the enemy's cavalry Dx Fox. d. Henry 
pushed his scouts along the road towards Windsor 
1 870. a. As manhood shal compound 1 p. home Shaks. 
3. If the ^ ox shall p. a manservant or a maidservant 
Exod. xxi. 33. 4. Some . . weeds . . p. their roots among 
the stones 1765. 5. To encourage the plants to p. 
fresh roots 1849. We may as well p. againxt Powles 
as stirre 'em Shaks. 7. Caesar, after a short rest, 
pushed on and came under their walls Kroudx. 

XL Of action other than physical, x. intr. 
To put forth vigorous effort or endeavour ; t® 
press ; to aim at with endeavour to attain ; to 
press for; to seek actively, labour after. Now 
rare. 1595. a. trans. To urge, press, impel (a 
person, etc.) to do something, or to some 
course j to urge or egg on 1578. 3. To impel 

fa horse, etc.) to grenter speed ; spec, to urge 
(it) forward beyond its natural speed or endur- 
ance ; also in ref. to other animals, a steam- 
ship, etc. 1797. b. To force (a thing) into 
more intense action. Now rare. 1756. 4. To 

press forward, press with vigour (some aotion 
or operation) ; to urge, press (a claim, etc.) 
161 x. b. Phr. To p. one’s fortune, to engage 
actively in making one’s fortune 1657. c. To 
extend operations vigorously forward in space, 
or to more distant places 184a. 5. To carry 

out (a matter, action, principle, etc.) to a far- 
ther point, or to the farthest limit 1713. 6. To 
advance or try to advance or promote ; to press 
the adoption, use, practice, sale, etc. of (a 
thing) ; to exert oneself for the advancement 
of (a person) ; nlso with forward, on 1714. b. 
To press (something) on or upon a person for 
attention, acceptance, or adoption 1723. 7. 

To press or bear hard upon (a person) in deal- 
ing with him; esp. in passive, lo be haid 
pressed or put to straits, as by lack of lime, 
means, etc.; often with for 1761. 

x. The manner in which the manufacturers ‘pushed* 
for orders 1844. a. Wild- Beasts, .pushed on to fight 
1730. 4. Sihce the churchmen pushed on so witked 

a business 1720. C. They pushed their trade 10 still 
more distant parts 1872. 5. To p. through, to press 

or carry by force to a conclusion. 6. Pushing the 
sale of British goods 1888. b. Physicians are ioo apt 
to p. their prescriptions upon the healthy 1869. 7. 

I'm a little pushed for tune 1890. 

Push-, stem ui Push v., or Push sbA, in 
comb. 

a. General : in the senses (a) moved or actuated by 
a push, or by pushing, as p.-pick, tap, etc. ; (b) used 
for pushing, communicating a push, as / -pedal, -rod, 
etc. b. Special : p.-ball, a game in which a very 
large ball is pushed by the hands and bodies of the 
players towaid* the opponents’ goal ; also attrib . < 
-barred a. ( billiards ), in which a Push is barred or 
forbidden ; -bike (colloq.), « push-cycle \ -car U.S, 
(a) a hand-car; (b) a l*ogie car used to connect an 
engine with a train which is on a ferry-boat; (c) a 

C late-layers* trolley ; -cart, a hand-cart or perambu- 
uor ; -chair, a conveyance for a child, of the form of 
a chair on wheels, propelled by hand ; -cycle (colloq.\ 
a pedal -propelled bicycle as dist. from a motorcycle! 
so -cyclist ; -stroke, in Billiards, Cricket , Golf, etc. s 
stroke in which the ball is pushed instead of being hit. 

Pusher (pu-JVi). 1591. [f. Push v. + -kr 1 .] 
One who or that which pushes (/;/. and fig.). 
Also in various techn. uses. 

attrib . : p. aeroplane, one in which the propeller 
is behind the pilot ; called also p. 1914. 

Pushful (pu*Jful), a. 1896. [f. Push j £.1 
■4 -ful. ] Full of ' push ' (see Push sb A I. 7); 
active and energetic in prosecuting one’s af- 
fairs ; self-assertive ; aggressively enterprising. 
Hence Pu*shful-ly adv., -neaa. 

Pushing, ppl. a. 169a. [f. Push v. + 

-INC ®.l a. 1 hrusting, shoving, driving 1693. 
b .fig. That pushes forward ; enterprising, keen 
to do business; also, self-assertive, officious 
1692. Hence Pu'ahing-ly adv., -ness. 
Push-pin (pirfpin). 1588. [f. Push- + 

Pin sb. 1 J A child's game, in which each 

player pushes his pin with the object of cross- 
ing that of another player, b.fig. Child’s play 
167a. c. l/.S. A drawing-pin. 

|| PuBhtU (p®*]tJ3), sb. and a. 1815. [a. 

Pers. pa fro, Afghan pdxtbA The native name 
of the language of the Afghans. 
Pusillanimity (piahsiloeni’mlii). late ME* 
[a. F. pusillanimity, ad. ecd. L .pusillanimilas, 

vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (whdt). p (g*t). 


se(mon). a (pass), an (l**d). v (cut), g (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ever), si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. ean cl* 
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t pusillanimis j see next .1 The quality or 
character of being pusillanimous; pettiness of 
spirit; cowardliness, timidity. 
Pusillanimous (pUteilsrmnios), a. 1586. 

[f. eccl. L. pusillanimis (tr. Gr. bki-f6\pv\oi), 
I. pusillus very small + animus soul, mind + 
-ous.] 1. Lacking in courage and strength of 
mind ; faint-hearted, mean-spirited, cowardly, 
a. Of qualities, actions, etc. : Proceeding from 
or manifesting a want of courage 1611. 

a. Where didst thou learne to be so agueish, so p.Y 
Milt. a. Excuses., for a conduct so p. 1797. Hence 
PuaiUa*nimouB'ly adv., -ness. 

Puss (pus). 1530. [Etym. unkn. ; perh. 
orig. a call to attract a cat.] z. A conventional 
proper name of a cat ; usu., a call-name. b. 
A nursery or pet-name for 1 cat ' 1605. 9. 

Quasi-proper name for : a. A hare 1668 ; b. A 
tiger Z837. 8* Used playfully of a girl or wo- 
man, as a term of endearment, often connoting 
slyness 1610. 4. Short for Puss-moth 1819. 

P. in the comer , a game played by children, of whom 
one stands in the centre and tries to capture one of the 
* dens * or 1 bases * as the others change places ; also, a 
sailors* game in the British Navy. 

Pu‘ss-cat. 1565. = Pussy-cat. 
Pussley, -ly (pzrsli). 1861. A corruption 
of Purslane, common in U.S. 

Pu-ss-moth. 1806. [f. Puss + Moth, 

from its downy appearance.] A large Euro- 
pean bombycid moth, Dicranura vinula , hav- 
ing the fore-wings of a whitish or light grey 
colour with darker markings and spots. 

Pussy (pu-si). 1583. [f. Puss + -yo/] 1. 
A cat : used much in the same way as Puss 
1726. a. A proper name for the hare 1785. 3- 

Applied to a girl or woman 1583. 4. I n nursei y 
use, anything soft and furry, as a fur necklet, 
a willow or hazel catkin, etc. 1858. Hence 
Pu’ssy-cat, nursery name for a cat. 

Comb, p.-wlllow U.S., any willow having silky 
catkins, esp. the American Saltx discolor 1869. 

Pu*ssy-foot, v. U.S. 1905. [f. prec.] intr. 
To tread softly or lightly ; to proceed stealthily. 
Hence Pirasyfoot sb., nickname of W. E. 
Johnson (1862- ), American prohibition lec- 
turer; hence, an advocate or supporter of 
piohibition ; also attrib. and allusively 1919. 
Pu*asy-footer, -footing vbl. sb. and ppl . a. 

He pussy-footed in and got his things out 1919. 

Pustulant (ptrstitflant), a. and sb. 1871. 
[ad. late L. pustu lantern , pustulare to Pustu- 
Latk.] (An irritant) giving rise to the forma- 
tion of pustules. 

Pustular (ptrstMUt), a. 1739. [ad. mod. 
L. pustularU, f. pustula Pustule; sec -ar.] 
1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of pustules; 
characterized hy pustules. 9. Hot. and Z.ool. 
Having low glandular excrescences like blisters 
or pustule-. 1776. 

Pustulate ( pirstldfWt), a. 1607. [ad. late 
L. pustula ties ; sre next.] Furnished with, or 
having pustules ; pustulous, pustular. 
Pustulate (pp-siitfli't), v . 173a. [f. late 

L. pustulat pustulare , f. pustula PUSTULE.] 
a. tram. To form into pustules. b. intr. To 
form pustules. Hence Pustula*tion, formation 
of pustules ; occas., also, blistering. 

Pustule (pp*sti«l). late ME. [ad. L. pus- 
tula. | 1. A small rounded elevation of the 

cuticle, with erosion of the cutis, inflammatory 
at the base and containing pas; a pimple; 
formerly, occas., a blister. b. Malignant p., 
the carhuncular disease produced by the an- 
thrax bacillus 1864. 9. Dot. A small wart or 

swelling, natural or caused by parasitic in- 
fluences. b. Zool. A warty excrescence of the 
skin, as in the toad ; a pimple. 1776. 3. transf. 
An eruptive swelling of the ground 1849. 
Pustulous (pzfstitflas), a. 1543. [ad. post- 
cl. L. pustulosus , f. pustula ; see -OUS. J A- 
bounding in or characterized by pustules. 

|| Poszta (puJftA). 1849. [Magyar.] The 
Hungarian prairie land. 

Put (put), ME. [f. Put ©.] An act of 
putting. 1. An act of thrusting or pushing; 
a push. Now dial, late ME. 9 . The act of 
casting a heavy stone or weight overhand, ns 
a trial of strength ME. 3. Stock- jobbing, etc. 
The option of delivering a specified amount of 


a particular stock or produce at a certain price 
within a specified time : see Option 4. 1717. 

Put, sb . 2 ; see PUTT. 

Put(t (pnt), sb$ Obs. or arch. 1680. [app. 
f. Put v.] An old game at cards for two, 
three, or four players, somewhat resembling 
nap, three cards being dealt to each player; 
the score at this game. 

Put (ptft), sb.< Obs. ox arch. 1688. [Origin 
unkn.] A stupid mar, blockhead, ‘duffer'; 
country p., a lout, a bumpkin ( slang or colloq .). 
Put (put), v.l Pa. t. and pple. put (put). 
[Late OE. *putian ; thence early ME. puten , 
later bu/te(n, putt, put.'] L To thrust, push, 
and allied senses, tx. trans. To thrust, push, 
shove ; to knock -1440. b. To butt with the 
head or horns. Now n . dial, late ME, ■fc. 
absol. or intr. To give a push or knock ; to 
push, knock [at, on, etc.) -1785. 9. trans. To 

propel (a stone or weight) mainly by the swing 
of the body from the right hand raised and 
placed close to the shoulder : as an athletic 
exercise. Usu. in phr. putting the stone (shot, 
weight ). ME. 3. To thrust or plunge (a 
weapon) Thorne or into a body ; to drive or send 
(a missile) through ME. 4* Coal-mining, 'lo 
propel (a tram or barrow of coal), orig. by 
pushing behind ; now also by means of a pony, 
a stationary engine, etc. Also absol. 1708. ts- 
Naut. Of the wind or a storm: To drive or 
cast (a ship) on or from shore, to sea, etc. 
-1780. 6. To launch (persons, a boat, a fleet, 

etc.). Now chiefly p. off. out. 1470. 7. 

Naut. intr. To set out, set forth, proceed, take 
one’s course (to sea, into haibour, etc.) 1590. 
b. To set out; to start; to pass, make one’s 
way. Obs. exc. U.S. colloq ., to make off, be 
off, ‘clear out’, late ME. tc. Of a stream, 
etc. : To make its way, to flow ( into or out of 
a larger piece of water!. U.S. Also of sap : to 
flow (in some direction). -1807. Of a plant : 
To shoot out or grow ; to sprout, bud. Now 
dial. 1615. 

3. Top. a knife into, to stab ; top. a bullet through, 
to shoot. 5 One . .on her voyage was put ashore at 
Black Sod 1780. 7. Erin . . was among the fii-st vessels 
to p. down the bay this morning j8q 9- 8. The roots 

of trees do some of them p. downwards deep into the 
ground Bacon. 

n. To move (a thing or person) physically 
into or out of some place or local position, a. 
trans. To move (a thing) so as to place it in 
some situation ; to place, iay, set ME. b. To 
remove, send away ; to turn away or divert 
from. Obs. or arch. ME. c. To place (a gar- 
ment, etc.) on, upon (also faff) the body, late 
M K. d. spec. To place upon or affix to a writ- 
ing or document (a title, seal, signature, etc.) 
1449. e. To harness (a draught animal) to a 
vehicle ; to place in the shafts of a cart, etc. 
1565. C To introduce (a male animal to a 
female, or vice versa) for breeding 1^23. g. 
To convey (a person, etc.) across a river, etc.; 
to set down on the other side 1649. h. Stock- 
jobbing. To deliver (stock or produce) at a 
specified price within a specified time 18x4. i. 
with abstract obj. late ME. 

a. This Figure, that thou heere seest put, It was 
for gentle Shakespeare cut B. Ions. P. your Hand 
to your Heart and tell me fairly 1699. P. about an 
ounce of butter into a frying-pan 1756. To star put 
(U. S >, to remain in one’s or its place. C. Bring 
foorth the best robe, and p. it on him Luke xv. aa. 
d. To this number. .1 also put my initials J. H. New- 
man. i. Your Excellencies, .conduct, .has. .put new 
lives inio the Ministers 1707. The thing bad been 
put before her in such vivid reality 1889. Phr. To p. 
it across, to administer chastisement or rebuke to. 

IIL To place or bring (a thing or person) in 
or into some condition, state, mode, or form, 
x. To place (a thing or person) in or into the 
hands or power of, in or under the care of a 
person, late ME. tb. To place with (a per- 
son) ; to apprentice to -177a. a. To place, 
set, or cause to be in some place or position, 
in a general or figurative sense, or when the 
name of a thing or place stands for its purpose, 
as to p. a person to bed, to school, in prison, etc. 
late ME. 3. To place with or in, by way of 
addition ; to add. Const, to, in. late ME. 4. 
To place, insert, or enter (a name or an item) 
in a list, account, or table. Now usu. p. down. 
*5*3* 5« To place (a thing or person) in a 


scale of estimation or a classification, late ME. 

6. f To convert or change into something else ; 
esp. to translate or render into another lan- 
guage or form of expression, late ME. b. 
To express (something) i« spoken or written 
words ; to turn into speech or writing ME. c. 
To express or ctate (in a particular way) 1699. 

7. To assign or attribute one thing to another 

in some relation, a. To assign or set (a quali- 
ty, meaning, value, price) on, upon, to a thing, 
late ME. b. To assign or ascribe (a thing) to 
something else as cause, reason, or basis ; to 
base, found, rest upon 172a. 8. To apply to a 
use or purpose, late M E. 9. To set mentally 
or conceptually in the place of (something 
else) ; to substitute (one thing) for another, in 
thought or expression 1483. xo. To establish 
or introduce and bring to bear (a state, con- 
dition, relation, or alteration) in, on, or to an 
existing thing, action, or state of things, late 
ME. b. To place, repose (trust, confidence, 
etc.) in 1526. iz. To commit (the fate of 
something) to a risk or hazard ; to stake on, 
upon 1611. b. To invest or venture (one’s 
money) in 1604. c. To p. oneself on or upon : 
to entrust or commit oneself to the ruling or 
verdict of 1660. la. To place before a person 
for consideration or answer; to propound (a 
question, supposition, etc.) ME. b. spec. To 
submit (a point for decision) formally to the 
vote of an assembly 1683. c. To p. it*, to pre- 
sent a question, statement, etc. to a person for 
consideration or by way of appeal 1747. 13. 

To impose (something) on, upon a person, etc. 
late ME. b. absol. To p. upon : t (a) to play a 
trick upon, befool ; (b) to oppress, victimize. 
Chiefly in indirect passive. 1693. 14. To lay 

the blame of (something) on or upon ; to tax 
with ; to charge against, impute to. late ME. 
15. To place itt, bring into, or reduce (a per- 
son or thing) to some state or condition ME, 
b. With complement : To cause to be or be- 
come something ; to make, render so-and-so. 
late ME. 16. To subject (a person, etc.) to 
the suffering or endurance of something ME. 

b. spec. To subject (a piece of ground) to the 

plough, or to the raising of a particular crop. 
Const, to, into, under the crop, etc. 1845. 17. 

To set (a person or animal) to do something, 
or upon some course of action, late ME. b. 
To set to learn, study, or practise. Const, to, 
*\-on, *\upon (something), late ME. c. To 
direct or urge (a horse) towards something, 
esp. an obstacle to be cleared ; also, to cause 
(a horse) to perform a particular pace, a leap, 
etc.; const, to, at, etc. 1589. d. To set (cattle) 
to feed upon ; to restrict (a person) to a diet or 
regimen of. Const, to, on, upon. 1620. 1 8. To 

force or drive (a person, etc.) to the perfor- 
mance of some action, e. g. of making a choice, 
etc. late ME, b. Const, inf To oblige, com- 
pel, require to do something. Obs. or arch. 
1603. c. To p. (a person) to it. (a) To force, 
urge, challenge, or call upon (him) to do what 
is indicated by the context. Chiefly pass. 1581. 
(£) spec. To force (one) to do one's utmost ; to 
reduce to straits; to hamper or emlarrass. 
Now always pass. 1603. + 19. To posit, sup- 
pose, assume. With obj. cl. or simple obj, 
-1654. +20, To ’ lay down ’ ; to state, affirm 

as a fact -1607. 

1. Will ve putte yourselfe nowe wholye into my 
handes? 1553. A veiy tine keahhy young man put 
himself under my cate 1843. a. Having others put 
over their beads 1698. 3. r. no rum in tny tea 1849. 
4 You are like to be put in the black List 1693. 5. 

Top at, to estimate or price at: A circulation whida 
a competent authority puts at three millions 189a 
6. b. Fables That.. other poetes p. in ryme Chaucer. 

c. A good story well put 1889. 7. a Putting the 

best construction upon all men*s words and actions 
1708. 8. O glorious strength Put to the labour of a 

Beast Milt. 9. P. yourself in his place 1870. to. To 
p. an end, stop, period to, to bring to an end, stop t so 
to p. a stopper, veto on, etc. b. P. not youre trust 
in prynces Covkrdalb Fs. clxvfi). 3. 11. Cymb. l iv. 
133. A Frenchman who had.. put his money on 
Relulsant 1885. xm. To p. [the) case, to propound a 
hypothetical instance or illustration, b. The resolu- 
tion was put and carried 1830* Let us p. it to the 
vote 1888. *3. If 1 p. any trickes vpon ern Shake. 

The obligation ne had put upon us Db Fob. She put 
herself upon him for a saint 1759. Putting; upon you 

? itts of no real value 1855. *4- Macb . L viL 70. 1$. 

'o p. at ease, at rest ; to p. in doubt, fear, mind; to 


6 (Ger. Kiln), b (Fr. pm). U (Ger. Mifller). u (Ft. dune). 0 (c*rl), € (e*) (th#rc). i (£*) (rein). { (Fr. (aitt). 3 (fir, fcm, Airth). 
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PUT 


A fa (to/*) action, communication, force, motion, 
possession, skate; to g. on one's guard, one s honour, 
on oath, record, to rights, silence, sleep, in the wrong ; 
tee also the sba to. The least mistake, .would p. the 
calculation all wrong 189*. rf. Top. to torture; to 
p. to death; to p. to ransom; top. to expense, loss, 
trouble; to p. to the rack, ike sword; Jo p. to con- 
fusion, shame; to p. upon one's trial \ see also the 
sbs. 17. 'Tia they haue put him on the old mans 
death Shaks. 1 suppose they'll p. me to herd the 
•wine 1889. C. To p. through, to cause (a hone) to 
perform (a particular movement}’* transf. to cause (s 
person) to go through an exercise, course of study, 
etc. 1 Mr. Pumblechook then put me through my 
peace-table Dickxns. 18. Top. to flight, etc. ; see 
also the sbs. c* There is nothing a man of the world 
can't do when he *■ put to It r 868. We were hard put 
to it . . to get it done in so short a time Dickens. 19. 
P. that Christ did not dye for them 1636. so. As 
common bruit* doth p. it Shaks. 

Comb, with adverbs in special senses. Put about- 
a. Naut. irons. To lay (a sailing vessel) on the oppo- 
site tack. Also trassHi to cause (a horse, a body of 
men, etc.) to turn round so as to face in another direc- 
tion. to. Naut. absol. or intr. To turn on to the 
other tack ; to go about. Also transf. C. trans. To 
circulate, publish <a statement). d. To trouble j to 
distress. (Chiefly Sc. and n. dial.) P. asunder. 
trans. To separate. P. away, a- irons. To send 
away, get rid of ; to reject 1 spec, to divorce. Some- 
what arch. tb. To drive away, dispel ; to put an 
end to. c. To stow away t also, to lay by for future 
use (money, etc.); = put by d. slang or colloq. 
(a) To consume as food or drink ; ib) to put in jail ; 
Ic) to pawn 1 (d) diaL to put in the grave. P. back. 

fa. trans . To repulse ; to refuse, reject, b- To re- 
duce to a lower position or condition ; to retard, or 
check the advance of c. To move (the hands of a 
clock) back ; to set back 1 also fig. d. To defer ; 
a* put off. 0. To restore to its former place or posi- 
tion. t. Naut. intr. To reverse one's course. P. by. 
a, trans. To thrust or set aside j to reject ; to neglect. 

fb. To turn aside, avert (a blow, or. Jig. a calamity, 
etc,). Also absol. c. To turn aside, evade (a ques- 
tion, argument, etc.); to p. off (a person) with an 
excuse or evasion, td. To divert from something. 
C. To lay aside Something out of use) ; to stowaway ; 
to lay by (money, etc.) for future use. P. down, 
a. trans. To suppress by force or authority; fto 
abolish, b. To depose from office, authority, or dig- 
nity; to dethrone, degrade. Somewhat arch. c. To 
• take down ' ; to snub ; to refute* put to silence, td. 
To excel, surpass, 1 beat * fay comparison, e. To cease 
to keep up (something expensive), f. To write down ; 
to enter in a written account, list, etc. g. fix. To 
account or reckon ; to estimate as, at ; to takefor ; to 
eount or attribute to. h. To sink (a shaft.pit, etc.). 
L To p. one's foot down: see Foot sb. P. forth, 
a. trans. To stretch forth, extend (the hand or other 
member of the body, etc.). Now rare or arch. b. 
To set forth ; fig. to display, exhibit, c. To set forth 
in words, propound. fd. To thrust, push, or send 
Into view or prominence ; to put out to service, etc. ; 
refl. to come forward ; to offer oneself. e. To put 
In operation : to exert (one's strength), lift up (one’s 
voice). f. To issue* put in circulation. g. Of a 
plant : To send out (buds or leaves). Also intr. or 
absol. ( b ) intr. for refl. Of buds, leavett etc. : To 
Sprout out, shoot out, come out. fh. To lay out 
(money) to profit, i. intr. To start on one s way, 
espi to sea ; to make one’s way forward, arch. P. 
forward, a. trans. To push into view or promi- 
nence. b. To advance for consideration or accep- 
tance ; to propound, advance, urge ; to allege ; to 
represent as. tC. intr To mess forward ; to come 
forward. P. in. a. irons. To install in or appoint 
to an office or position ; sometimes with mixture of 
literal sense, as to p. in a caretaker, a bailiff ; so to 
p. in a distress, an execution, b. To present, or 
formally tender, as in a law court (a document, evi- 
dence, a plea, a claim, surety, an Appkaiance, etc.). 
C« intr. To make a claim, plea, or offer : (a) to apply 
for ; to enter for, bid for\ (b) to plead or intercede 
for some one or something. d. trans. To drive in : 
(a) Naut. (a ship) into a port or haven; (b) Falconry. 
(the game) into covert, e. intr. To go in, enter, f. 
trans. To interpose (a blow, shot, etc. ; a word or 
semark; also, tne actual words); to get in (a word). 
To p. in one's oar : see Oar sb. x. fg. intr. or absol. 
To intervene, h. trans . To ' throw in to insert aa 
an addition or supplement. L To perform (a piece of 
work, etc.) as part of a whole, or in the midst of other 
occupations j. colloq . To pass, spend (a portion or 

r iod of time), usu. by means of some occupation. 

off. a. trans. To postpone to a later time ; to 
defer. Also absol. to. To divest oneself (rarely 
another) of (clothes, etc.), tc. To dismiss, put away : 
(a) from one's mind j (b) from one's service or employ- 
ment. d. To get rid of (as an importunate person or 
demand) by evasion or the like ; to baffle by giving 
something less acceptable (coast, with ) ; eccas., to bid 
to wait. e. To divert from one’s purpose ; to hinder ; 
lo dis^uad ofrom doing something. Now usu. (with- 
out const.), to hinder (a person) from performing some 
act by diverting his attention or exciting his aversion. 
L To pass, get through (time). Ohs. or dial. g. To 
■lake to * go off to sell. Now dial. h. To pass off 
for what it is not; (now rarely) to palm off or foist 


upon some one. L (a) Naut. intr. To leave the 
land; to start on a voyage; also, to leave a ship, as 
a boat, (d) To depart, make off. Now only US. 
(c) trans. To push off, send off (a boat) from the land, 
or from a ship. P, on. su tram. To impose or in- 
flict as a burden or charge. To p. it oh, to add to the 
price, to overcharge. to. To aon ; to clothe oneself 
(or another) with. Alto fig. in scriptural language; 
of a plant, to 'clothe itself 'with (leaves or blossoms), 
t (b) absol. To put on one's hat, to ' be covered \ c. 
fig. To take upon oneself, assume (a character or 


10 p. u on, to pretend to something more than the 
fact. 6, To add. (a) To develop additional (flesh or 
weight), (b) To add (so much) to the charge or price, 
(r) To add (runs, a goal, etc.) to the score, f. To lay, 
stake, bet (a sum of money). fg. To uige onward ; 


to incite, impel ; to promote (a state of things), fh. j 
intr. To go faster; to push on; to go on, proceed. | 
i. irons. To push forward (the hands of a clock, the j 
time) so as to make it appear later, j. To bring into 
action or operation, as a brake, pressure, etc. ; to 
apply; to exert. k. To set or appoint (a person) to 
do something; in Cricket, to set (a person) on to howl ; 
to set (a train, steamer, etc.) to make regular journeys 
or voyages ; to lay (a hound) on the scent. P. out. 
trans. a. To thrust, drive, or send out of a place; to 
cject,'turn out. ( 4 ) To blind (an eye), either by literally 
gouging it out or otherwise, (c) To put out of joint ; 
to dislocatn b. To turn out of office, dignity, pos- 
session, etc. ; to depoto, dismiss. Now rare or arch., 
exc. in sense ' to put out of play \ in games, etc. ; esp. 
in Cricket, to cause (a batsman) to be out. C. To 
extinguish, put an end 10. destroy, abolish, d- To 
extinguish (fire, light, etc.). e. To disconcert, con- 
fuse, embarrass; (b) to distress, 'upset* (mentally); 
in mod. use, to put out of temper, annoy, vex; (c) to 
put to inconvenience, fi. *» put forth e. f. <= put 
forth f. Now rare. g. (a) Naut. To send 01 
take (a vessel) out to sea (rare). (6) intr. To go 
out to sea; to set out on a voyage, (c) To depart, 
make off; to set out. (Ctiiefly USU h, To stietrh 
forth, extend, protrude (the hand, etcJ ; to cause to 
stick out or project ; to display, hang out. i. = put 
forth g. Now rare. j. (a) To placo (a person) away 
from home under the care of some one, or in some 
employment; to turn out (a beast) to graze or feed; 
to plant out (seedlings, etc.). ( b ) To lend (money) at 
interest, or lay it out tp profit, ( c ) To give (work) to be 
done off the premises, or by some one not in one's 
regular employment. P. over. orig. US. To secure 
a hearing tor (a dramatic production) f hence gm. to 
get accepted or favourably received. P. through. 

a. To cause to pass through any process ; to carry 
(succemfully) through ; to get done with. (Chiefly 
USJ) b. To place a person in telephonic connexion 
with another through one or more exchanges. F. to. 
ta. tram. To add (actually or mentally). Also absol. 

b. To exert, apply, put forth. To p. one's hand to : 
to set to work at somethings to render assistance. 
Now rare or arch. c. To attach (a horse, etc.) 
to a vehicle; transf (an engine) to a train, d. To 
shut. Now arch, and diaL e. Naut. intr. To put 
in to shore; to take shelter. f. pass. =* to be Put to 
iit m see 111. zBc. P. together, a. To combine, 
unite (parts) into a whole; to join, e.g. in marriage, 
b. To form (a whole) by combination of parts. C. To 
combine mentally; to add together! often in pa.pple. 
taken together, collectively. To p. this ana that to- 
gether, to consider two facts together and draw a 
conclusion from them. So to P. two and two together : 
see Two. d. Cricket. To make up, ‘compile as a 
score. P. up. a. trans. To raise; to lift ; see also 
the sbs. Back, Hair, Shuttkr, etc. (b) To set up or 
mount (a person, esp. a jockey) on horseback, to em- 
ploy as a jockey, (c) To put taplay, etc.) on the stage 
for performance. b. Hunting. To cause (game) to 

C. To rai*>e in amount 


rise from cover. 


To show, exhibit (a game, play) ; phr. to p. up a good 
fight. C. To offer (prayer or worship) to God or a 
divine being ' on high '; to present a petition to any 
exalted personage. 1. To propose for election or 
adoption, (b) tram, (with mixture of lit. sense) ; To 
bring forward (a person) to stand up and speak. . g. 
To biuid in (a communication) to dc published in a 
church in the course of the service ; also, to publish 
(banns), h. To offer for sale by auction, or for com- 
petition. 1 . To place in a receptacle for safe keeping j 
to stow away; to pack up, do up, make up into a < 
parcel, or place in small vessels, etc^ so as to be ready 
for use. ib) To put into the sheath, to sheathe (a 
sword); also absol arch, (c) To shut up, enclose 
(a beast for fattening, a meadow for hay), (d) To 
settle (anyone) to rest or repose; to settle (a patient) 1 
in bed (rare), (e) To deposit^stake (a sum of money) ; 
to pay up. Also absol ong. U.S. and Colonial. \ 
j. (a) To lodge and entertain (man or beast), (b) intr. 
for refl . or pass. To take up one's lodging, to ' stop * 
(at an inn, etc.). k. fig. t(«) trans. lo 'pocket', 
submit to (an affront or injury). Now ( b ) To p. up 
with, to submit to (an injury), to suffer without re- 
sentment; in wider sense, To bear, endure, tolerate* 
do with (anything inconvenient or disagreeable). 1. 
trans. To /. (a person) up to (colloq.): (a) To moke 
conversant with or aware of ; to inform of, instruct in 
(something, orig. some artifice or expedient), (b) To 
stir up, instigate (to some action, etq H or 8s do some- 


PUTRESCIBLB 

thing), m. To erect, set up (a building, etc.) 1 to con* 
struct, build, tu Tp concoct or plan in combination 
with others » to preconcert (a robbery or underhand 
piece of work) : orig. and chiefly Thieves' slang ; 

Pat, vfl : see Pdtt 9. 

U Putamen (pi*t^-men). 1830. [L., f. pic- 
ture to prune.] Bat. The endocarp of a fruit 
when hard and woody, as the 'stone' of a 
plum, etc. ; nurely, the shell of a nut b. Anal . 
A structure at the base of the brain 2890. 
Putative (pitftfttiv), a. late ME. [a. F. 
puiatif, or ad. late I,, putativus, t putatus, 
putare to think; -IVE.] That Is such by slip- 
position; reputed, exposed. 

F. marriage, in Canon /me, a marriage which 
though tegany invalid was contracted in good faith by 
at least one of the parties. Hence Pu'tatively ode. 

II Putchttk, putchock (po-tjflk). 1617. [Sou- 
thern Hind. packak ; origin doubtful.] The root 
of the plant Apletaxis auriculata, a native of 
Kashmir, used as a medicine and for making 
the Chinese joss-sticks. 

Puteal (pifi’t&l). 1850. [a. \~futeed, orig. 
neut. of futealis, f, futeus well. J Rom. Antiq. 
The stone curb surrounding a well. 

Putid (pifl’tid), a. Now rare. 1580. [ad. 
L. putidus, f. putere to stink ; see -id *.] Foul, 
base; rotten or worthless. Hence Putl’dity, 
Pu-tidness, p. quality. Ptrtldly adv. 

Putlog, putlock (ponlpg, -Ipk). 1645. 
[Origin obsc.] One of the short horizontal 
timbers on which the scaffold-boards rest. 

Pu t-off. PI. put-offs, 1549. | f. the phr. 
put off.\ An net of putting off* x. An evasion, 
a shift. a. An act of postponing something ; 
a putting a person off to a later time 1623. 

Put-on, (stress vnr.), pfil. a. t6ai. [pa. 
pple. of to put on. | fig. Assumed, affected, 
feigned, pretended. 

Putrefaction (pilTtr/fte-kJan). late ME. [a, 
OF., or ad. L. put rtf actionem, f. putrefaeere, f. 
futrere + facere 7 \ x. The action or process of 

putrefying; the decomposition of animal and 
vegetable substances, with its attendant loath- 
someness of smell and appearance ; rotting , 
corruption. b. Decomposition of tissues or 
fluids in a living body, as in ulceration, sup- 
puration, or gangrene, late ME. 'fa. A Uhemf 
nnd Old Chan. Tbe disintegration of a substance 
by chemical or other action ; also, the oxida- 
tion or corrosion of metals, etc. -1671. 3. 

concr. Decomposed or putrid matter 1605. 4, 

fig. Moral corruption and decay 1631. 
Putrefactive (pi«trfTse*ktiv), a. late ME. 

[a. F. putrifactif, f. L. putrcfact- ; see -IVE.] 
1. Causing or inducing putrefaction ; putrefy- 
ing. 9. Of, pertaining to, or characterised by 
putrefaction ; indicative of putrefaction 1646. 

a. rfemtcntatieu, putrefaction scientifically viewed 
as a species of fermentation. Hence Futrefa’Ctlve- 
•ness. 

Putrefy (pifl tr/fai), v. late ME. [a. F. 
putrificr, ad. L. putrefaeere, with ending -fy. 
as if from L. *putrificare.’] 1. trans. To render 
putrid ; to cause to rot or decay with a fetid 
smell. Now rare. tb. Alchemy and Old Chenu 
To decompose chemically ; e. g. to oxidize 
-1651. a. intr. To become putnd; to decay 
with an offensive smell ; to rot, ‘ go bad '. late 
ME. b. Of the tissues or fluids in a living 
body : To become putrid or gangrenous ; to 
fester, suppurate X500. c .fig. To become cor- 
rupt or decay morally, socially, etc. 1596. 

1. They would hut idnke, ana putrifie the eyre 
Shaks. a. C. The name of vnriglitcous persona 
Khali uutrifie Hookes. Hence Pu'trefiable a. 
Putrescence (piwtre-scns). 1646. [f. L. 
putrescent em ; see -ENC&.] The action or pro- 
cess of rotting or becoming putrid ; Incipient 
or advancing rottenness, b. concr. Putrescent 
matter 1843. c. fig. ; esp. Moral rottenness 
1840. So rutre'acency, the state of being 
putrescent. 

Putrescent (piirtre*s&t), a. 173a. [*d. L. 
putreseentem , putrescere, inceptive of putrere.} 
x. Becoming putrid ; in process of putrefaction, 
a. Of, pertaining to, or accompanying putres- 
cence 1775. 

s. P* manures 1834. a. We find game* in a p. state, 
eaten as a luxnry 1849* 

Putreacible (piwtre-slb’l), a. 1797. [f. L» 
putrescere + -iblr.] Liable to rot ; subject to 
putrefaction* Henoe Putreadbi'lity. 


9»(mtfn). a (pass), au(kwd). v (c«t). g(Fr. ch*f), 9 (evsr). (/, eye), *(Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what), p (gnt). 
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Putreucine (piatre’sain). 1887. [f. m 

prec. 4 -ink*.] Physiol, Ckem . One of the 
ptomaines or cadaveric alkaloids. 

Putrid (pi&trid), Om 1598. [a. L. putridus 
rotten, f, putrere to rot, £ puter , putr- rotten.] 
x. Of organic bodies: Decomposed, rotten, 
a. Pertaining to, causing, proceeding from, 
accompanying, or infected with putrefaction ; 
foul x6to, a* fig' ( a ) Morally, socially, or 
politically corrupts aesthetically abominable. 
( 4 ) Corrupting, noxious, noisome. 1638, [c) Of 
poor quality, ‘rotten* {slang) 1903. +4. Of 

soil : Loose, friable -1786. 

1. Stagnant sea-water, like fresh, soon grows p. 
Golds sa a. P. fever, typhus fever; P. sore threat, 

S tngrenous pharyngitis ; sometimes applied to diph- 
ena. 3. In respect to electoral morality, Pontefract 
wp. *893. Hence Pu*trid«ly adv., -ness. 
Putridity (piutri-dltiV 1639. [f. as prec. 

*■ -ity.] x. The condition of being putrid ; 
rottenness. b. fig. Moral or metaphorical 
rottenness 1833. a. concr. Putrid matter X790. 
Putrilage (pitf'trilAdg). 1657. [ad. L. pu- 
trilago, - laginem rottenness, f. puter, putris. ] 
Putrid matter. Hence Putrila*ginous a . 

Putt, put (pnt), sb. 1743. [Differentiated 
f. Put sb. 1 ; orig. Sc.] Golf, An act of put- 
ting (see next 2) j a gentle stroke given to the 
ball to m.ake it roll along the putting-green, 
with the purpose of getting it into the hwe. 
Putt, put (pzrt), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
putted. ME. [Differentiated f. Put v. 1 ) i. 
trans. — Put v. I. a. Se, a. Golf. To strike 
the ball gently and carefully (with the Put- 
ter), so as to make it roll along the putting- 
green, with the object of getting it into the 
hole : orig. Sc. 1743. 

(| Puttee (p*rtf). 1886. [Hindi pattT band, 
bandage.] A long strip of cloth wound spirally 
round the leg from the ankle to the knee, worn 
as a protection and support to the leg. 

Putter (pu -tai), sb. 1 late M E, [f. Put vA 
4 -kr 1 ] 1. One who or that which puts (in 

current senses of the vb.). a. Coal-mining. 
A man or boy employed in 1 putting ’ or pro- 
pelling the trams or barrows of coal from the 
workings ; a haulier; see Put vA 1 . 4. 1708. 
Potter (psrtoi), sb.* 1743. [f. Putt v. 4 
-kr V) 1. One who ' puts ’ or throws a heavy 
stone or other weight ; see Putt v. Chiefly 
Sc . 1830. a. Golf. a. A club used In 4 putting * 
*743* b. A player who * puts * 1857. 

Putting (pu-tiij), vbl. sbA [f. OE. *pu- 
tian Put i%* 4 -ing l .] The action of Put vA, 
In various senses ; esp. the exercise of throwing 
a heavy stone or weight from the shoulder. 
Putting (pzvtiq), vbl. sb.* 1805. [f- Putt 
*-.] Golf. The acdon of striking the ball with 
the putter in order to get it into the hole. 

Comb. : p. cleek. a cleek used in p. t -green, the 

E art of the ground around aach p.*hole, where the 
all is ‘ putted * j -Iron, an iron putter. 

Putting-stone (pu*tiq-, Sc. pp tirjistjon). 
17.. [f. Putting vbl.sbA] A heavy stone 

used In the athletic exercise of putting. 
jjPutto (pirtto). Usu. in pi. putti (partts). 
1644 [It. pi. putti boy, ad. L. putas boy. 
child.] In pi.. Representations of children, 
nude or in swaddling bands, used in art, esp. 
in Italy in the I5th-i7th c. 

Puttock 1 (piruk). Obs. exc. dial, late 
ME. [Origin obsc.] A bird of prey ; usu. 
applied to the Kite or Glede (Milws ictinus or 
re gaits) ; sometimes to the Common Buzzard 
\Buteo vulgaris ). 

tPuttock ME. [Origin obsc.] Naut, 
Original name of the small or short shrouds 
connecting the lower shrouds with the top; 
also, where there Is a top-gallant mast, the 
similar set connecting the topmast shrouds 
with the top-gallant top. Alter 1700 usu. 
called p. ehrottds, and now futtock- shrouds, 
from confusion with FuttoCK. 

Putty (ptrti), sb. 1633. [a. F. potk ; orig. 
a potful, f. pot Pot sbA ) 1. A powder of cal- 

cined tin (amorphous stannic oxide), or of 
calcined tin and lead. Used for polishing glass 
or metals ; disc as jei sutler's p . ; also p. pow- 
der 1663. 9. A fine mortar or cement made of 
lime and water without sand ; dist as plaster' 
trs' p. 1633. 3. A stiff paste composed of pow- 


16^9 

dered whiting, raw linseed oil, etc., used in fix- 
ing panes of glass, and for making up inequali- 
ties m woodwork, etc. before painting ; dist. as 
glaciers p. 1706. b. In full p. colour, a light 
shade of yellowish-grey x886. 

Comb . : p.. knife, a knife with a blunt flexible spats- 
kte blade for spreading p. (sense 3) * p. medal, a fit 
reward Cura small achievement or service} -xoot, a 
N. American orchid [ApUctrum hycmaU), the cortn 
of which contains a glutinous matter sometimes used 
as a cement. 

Putty (ptrti), v. 1734. I*- prec.] trans. 
To cover, smear, fix, mend, or Join with putty ; 
to fill up with putty. Hence Pu*ttier. 
Put-up, ppl. a . 1810. [pa. pple. of to put 
up.-] 1. (Orig. Thieved slang) Arranged or 

concocted beforehand, as a burglary, by con- 
spiracy with other persons, as servants in the 
house: planned in an underhand manner. 
Otten in phr. a put-up job. a. transf. Put-up 
price, the up-set price at or above which some- 
thing will be sold at an auction 1895. 

||Puy (pw*)« 1639- [F., hill, mount, hil- 
lock Ii podium elevation, height.] A small 
volcanic cone ; spec, one of those in Auvergne, 
France; also, in Gcol., generalized. 

(ptt'yfi). 1866. [mod*L. from the 
n native name.] (A plant of) a genus 
of tropical and subtropical plants of ChiU and 
Peru bearing spiny leaves and showy flowers. 

Puzzle (pirz’l), sb. 1599. [app* f. next.] 
1. 7 *he state of being puzzled ; bewilderment, 
confusion. a. A puzzling question ; a poser, 
' problem ', * enigma * 1655. 3* A toy or pro- 

blem contrived for the purpose of exercising 
one’s ingenuity and patience 1814. b. » p.- 
peg, a piece of wood, about a foot long, pointed 
at one end and fastened to the lower jaw of 
a dog or horse so that the pointed end pro- 
jects in front, and prevents him from putting 
his nose close to the ground 1791. 

3. Chinese g., one of the ingenious puzzles made by 
the Chinese, in which the problem in to fit together 
the dissected pieces of a geometrical or other figure, 
to disentangle interlocked rings, etc. Hence fig. Any 
specially intricate p. or problem. Hence Pu*zzle- 
dom, the realm of p. | the state of being puzzled. 

Puzzle (pzrzT), v. 1595. [Ktym, obsc. 
See N.E.D. J z. trans. fa. orig . To cause (any 
one) to be at a loss what to do or where to 
turn; to perplex, bewilder, confound; said of 
circumstances, material obstacles, etc. -1735. 
b. To perplex, bewilder (the brain, mind, un- 
derstanding, will, wit) 160a. c. To perplex or 
embarrass mentally, as or by a difficult problem 
or question ; to pose 1634. a. intr. To be at 
a loss how to act or decide ; to ponder per- 
plexedly ; to exercise oneself with the solution 
of a puzzle. Const, over, formerly about, upon. 
1605. b. To search in a bewildered way; to 
grope for something ; to get through by per- 
plexed searching 1817. Now rare. 3. trans. 
To make puzzling ; to confuse. Now rare. 1647. 
4. To p. out : to make out by the exercise of 
ingenuity and patience 1781. 

i. The panting Throng In their own Footsteps puz- 
zled, foil’d, and lost 1735. b. The dread of something 
after death Puzels the will Shaks. C. Men are an- 
noyed at what puzzles them JowaTr. a. I my selfe. . 
have pored and pusled vpon many an old Record 
Camden. 3. The ways of Heaven are dark and in- 
tricate. Puzzled in mazes Addison. 

tmb. : p.-mo nkey, the Chilian tree Araucaria 

would 


... ... ingly adv. 

Pu*rzle-pate — Puzzle-head 1 00 Pu'zxle-pated 
a., .ness. 

Pu*zzie-hea:ded, a. 1784. [L Puzzje sb ., 
or put for puzzled 4 Head sb. 4 -ED 3 .] Having 
a puzzled head ; having confused ideas. Hence 
Pnszlehea*dedness 3 so also Pu'xxlehead, a 
p. person. 

Puzzlement (pu'z’lmgnt). i8aa. [f. Puz- 
zle v. + -MENT.] The fact or condition of be- 
ing puzzled ; perplexity, bewilderment, b. A 
puzzle 1849. 

Puzzler (p»il»j). 165a. [f. Ptjzzlr 9. 4 
-er , .l One who or that which puzzles ; also, 
one who occupies himself with puzzles. 

|] Pyaemia (p3i|i*mi&). Also pyemia. 1857. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. nW pus + atpa blood.] 
Path. A condition of blood-poisoning accom- 
panied by fever, caused by the presence in the 
blood of pathogenic bacteria and their toxic 


PYGO- 

products, and characterised by the formation 
of pus -foci ; septicaemia. Hence Py»*mic a. 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of p. ; affec- 
ted with p. 

ij Pycnidium (pikni*di£m). PL -la. 1857, 
[mod.L., f. Gr. irv«v<$s thick + dim. stiff. -titov.] 
Sot. The special receptacle in certain a&comy- 
cetous fungi in which the stylospores are pro- 
duced. 

Pycnite (pi ‘knait). x8oa. [f. Gr. vvicvbs 4 
-ITE *.] Afin. A variety of topaz occurring ha 
columnar aggregations. 

Pycno- (pikno), be£. a vowel pycn-, comb, 
formr of Gr. wvnvbs thick, dense. 

|| Pycnaspi'dese [Gr. a<nrt5, asms- shield] Ornith. , 
ft cohort of scutelliplftntar passerine birds, having the 
plants or back of the tarsus studded with small 
irregular scales or plates j hence Py cnaspi'dean a. 
Pycnodont [Gr. Uoilt, Morr- toolfi] a. Uhthyot n 
pertaining to or having the characteristics of the 
Tycnodontidm, an extinct family of ganoid fishes 1 tk 
a pycnodont fish. Pycno’gonis [Gr. y&w knee] 
Zoo I., a marine arthropod of the group Pycnogonida, 
typified by the parasitic genus Pycnogonwn j a sea- 
spiiler. Pycno'meter, an instrument for determining 
the specific gravity of a liquid t a specific gravity flask, 

pycoostyle (pi-knostail), a. and sb. 1697. 
[ad. L. pycno stylos , a. Gr., f. wvnvbs dense 4 
otv\os column.] Arch, A. adj. Having closo 
intercoJumniation; having the space between 
the columns equal to one diameter and a half 
of a column. B. sb. A building having such 
intercol umniation. 

Pycnotic (piknp*tik), a . 1900. [ad. Gr, 
irvKvtuTiKbs, 1. wvfcvbav to condense.] Per- 
taining or relating to condensation ; applied to 
a theory of tlic formation of matter, 

|| Pyelitis (pdi,elai tis). 1849. [mod.L., £ 
Gr. ffwAor trough 4 -ms,] Path, lnflamm*. 
tion of the mucous membrane of the pelvis of 
the kidney. Hence Pyeli*tic a. 

Pygal (psi'gil), a. (sb.) 1838. [f. Gr. irvyf/ 
rump 4 -AL.] Zool. Of or pertaining to the 
rump or hinder quarters of an animaL B. sb. 
(Short for p. plate or shield.) 71 m posterior 
median plate of the carapace of a turtle 1889. 

Pygarg (poi-gaig). late ME. [ad. L. pf* 
gargus , a. Gr. wvyapyo? ‘white-rump*; £ 
wi rfif rump 4 bpybs white.] 1. A kind of ante- 
lope mentioned by Herodotus and Pliny ; by 
some supposed to be the addax. (In the 
LXX, etc., used to render Heb. dishdn.) 9 , 
(in L. form py gargus.) The osprey or sear 
eagle, late ME, 

|| Pygidium (pdidgi*di 2 m, paigi-diilm). 1849. 
[mod. L., f. Gr. nvyri rump 4 dim. suffi 48 iok.] 
Zool. The posterior part of the body in certain 
invertebrates, when forming a distinct segment 
or division ; the caudal or pygal segment. 
Hence Pygi*dial a. 

Pygmaean, -mean (pigmP&n), sb. and a. 
1 555 * ( 1 * L*. Pygoieeus Pygmy 4 -an.] +A. sb, 

— Pygmy sb. 1. B. adj. Of or pertaining to 
the pygmies ; of the nature or size of a pygmy j 
diminutive, dwarfish 1667. 

Pygmy, pigmy (pi-gmi), sb. and a. lata 
ME. [ad. L. pygmerus , a. Gr. mry/ufos &dj. t 
f. jTvypJj measure of length from the elbow to 
the knuckles, also the fist.] A. sb. x. One of 9 
race (or several races) of men of very small 
size, mentioned in ancient history and tradition 
os inhabiting parts of Ethiopia or India. Th§ 
Pygmies, the dwarf races existing in equatorial 
Africa, tb. Formerly applied to the chimpan- 
zee and other anthropoid apes -1863. a. gen, 
A dwarf 153a b. fig. A person of very small 
importance, or having some specified quality 
in a very small degree 1599. c. transf, A 
thing that is very small of Its kind 1838. g. 
An elf, puck, pixy 161 x. 

a. As very a manne is. .a Pigraay as a Geaunt 153a 
b. These are heathen arts, and we are but pigmies at 
them 1&60. 

B. adj x . Of or pertaining to the race of pyg- 
mies 1 661. 9. 9. Of persons and animals : Of 
vrry small size or stature, dwarf X59X. b. 
gen. Very small, diminutive. In Nat Mist, 
often used in the names of spedes of anim&lf 
that are very small of their kind. 1595. 

a. b. A six years' Darling of a pigmy size Words w, 

Pygo- (paig*), repr. Gr. *vyo-, comb, fora 
of rvyfj rump. 
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Py gobra * achiate [Gr. fipdyifia gills] a., belonging 
to toe Pygobranchia , a group of gastropods having 
the gills arranged round the anus. Py’gopod [Gr. 
irouf , voS- foot], a. adj. of or pertaining to the Pygo- 
pedes, an order of aquatic birds, including the auks, 
grebes, and loons, having the legs set very far back ; 
D. adj. of or belonging to the genus Pygepus of Aus- 
tralian lizards having rudimentary hind legss sb. a 
lizard of this family » hence Pygo'podotia a, 

Pyin fpri’in). 1845. [f. Gr. ntiov pus + 

-in LI An albuminoid substance found in pus. 

Pyjamas, U.S. pajamas (pidgamfis, pa-, 
pri-), sb. pi. 1800. [a. Pers. and Urdu 

paH jamah, f. Pcrs. pdf foot, leg + jamah 
clothing, garment.] Loose drawers or trou- 
sers, usu. of silk or cotton, tied round the 
waLt, worn by both sexes among the Moham- 
medans, and adopted for night wear by Euro- 
peans ; in England often applied to a sleeping 
suit of loose trousers and jacket. Also attrib . 
(in sing, form) Pyja*ma. 

Pylagore (pi-l&goex). Also pylagoras. 
*753* [ad. Gr. nvKaybpat, f. IluA at, Thermo- 
pylae + dyopa.] Gr. A ntiq. The title of one of 
the two deputies sent by each constituent tribe 
to the Amphictyonic Council. 

Pylangttim (prilaend^ri'^m). 1875. [mod. 
L-, f. Gr. nvkxj gnte + hyyeiov vessel.] Anal. 
The undivided portion of the arterial trunk 
next the ventricle in the lower vertebrates. 
Hence Pyla*ngial a. 

|| Pylon (prilpn). 1823. [a. Gr. nv\<bv a 

gateway, f. nv\rj gate.] 1. Arch. A gateway, 
a gate-tower; spec, in recent use, the monu- 
mental gateway to an Egyptian temple, usu. 
formed by two truncated pyramidal towers con- 
nected by a lower architectural member con- 
taining the gate. a. A tower, mast, or post 
cuch as is used to mark the course in an aero- 
drome, to support a long span of telegfapli 
wire, or the like 19OQ. 

Pyloric (pri[p*rik), a. 1807. [f. Pylorus 
+ -IC.] Anal. Of or pertaining to the pylorus. 
Pyloro- (pril5®T0), comb. f. next, as in 
Fylo'ropla-sty, plastic surgery of the pylorus 

5 Pylorus (pril 5 **r#s). 1615. [Late L., a. 

Gr. nv\<vp6t t v vKovpbs gatekeeper, f. m;\i7 
gate + oZpos warder.] Anal. The opening 
from the stomach into the duodenum, which is 
guarded by a strong sphincter muscle; also, 
that part of the stomach where it is situated, 
b. An analogous part in invertebrates, as the 
posterior opening of the stomach in insects x8a8. 

Pyo- (pri,e), beC a vowel py- f repr. Gr. 
m/o-, comb, form of rrvov pus. 

Pyoco'ccal [Gr. jh$x«<k gram] a., pertaining to the 
|| Pyoco*CCU8, a microbe or coccus causing sup- 
puration. Pyocyanln, a blue colouring matter, 
C14 H14NO3, obtained from blue or lead-coloured pus j 
so Pyocya*nic a. Pyogenesls, the formation of 
pus; suppuration 1 so Pyogene'tic, Pyoge*nic 
wijs., of or pertaining to pyogcncsis ; producing pus. 

J| Pyopneumotho*rax, the presence of pus and air 
tn the pleural cavities. Fyoxa'nttlin, Pyoxa*n- 
those [Gr. £ap06c yellow], a yellow colouring matter 
found with pyocyanin in blue suppuration. 

Pyoid (pri'oid), a. 1853. [ad. Gr. nvoubrft 
like pus, f. nbov ; see -©id.] Of the nature of 
or resembling pus ; purulent. 

Pyorrhoea (pri^ii-aL 1800. [f. Pyo- + 
Gr. pola flux.] Discharge of pus ; spec, from 
the gums. 

Pyracanth (pri®Takaen», pyracantha 
(pai®ra.kaen)>d). 1664. [ad. L. pyracantha, a. 
Gr. nvphnav$a t an unidentified shrub or plant.] 
An evergreen thorny shrub, Cratxgus Pyra- 
cantha, a native of southern Europe, bearing 
clusters of white flowers and scarlet berries; 
also called Christ’s, Egyptian, or Evergreen 
Thom. Hence Pyr&c&'nthine a. 

Pyral (pri®’riLl), a, rare. 1658. [f. L. pyra 
Pyre + -al.] Of or pertaining to a pyre. 
(iPyralis (pi-rilis). PL pyralldes (pirsedi- 
dfz). 1588. [ad. Gr. wpakis t f. nvp fire.] 
■fr. A fabulous fly supposed to live in or be 
generated by fire -1684. 9. Entom . [ mod.L.] 

A genus of moths typical of the family Pyra- 
Jidx. So Py*ralid a. resembling or belonging 
to the Pyralidx ; sb. a moth of this family. 
Pyramid (pi Timid), sb, late ME. [orig. 
in form pyramis ; a. L. pyramis, pi. pyramidcs. 


a. Gr. 1 tv pa pis, pi. nvpaylbet (perh. of Egyp- 
tian origin).] x. A monumental structure 
built oi stone or the like, with a polygonal (usu. 
square) base, and sloping sides meeting at an 
apex ; orig. and esp, one of the ancient struc- 
tures of this kind in Egypt 1555. 9. The form 

of a pyramid ; in Geom, a solid figure bounded 
by plane surfaces, of which one (the base) is a 
polygon of any number of sides, and the other 
surfaces triangles having as bases the sides of 
the polygon, and meeting at a point (the ver- 
tex) outside the plane of the polygon, late ME 
t3* Arch. Any structure of pyramidal form, as 
a spire, pinnacle, obelisk, etc. Also applied 
to a gable. -1716. 4. Any material thing, or 

pile of things, of pyramidal form 1570. b. 
Gardening. Applied (orig. attrib hence also 
simply) to a fruit-tree, etc., trained in a pyra- 
midal form 1712. 5. jig. (from prec. senses) 

1593. 6. Cryst, A set of faces belonging to a 

single crystallographic form, and, if symraetri 
cally developed, meeting in a point 1748* 7 - 

loosely . A plane figure or formation suggesting 
the profile of a p. 1589. b. Billiards, pi. A 
game played (usu.) with fifteen coloured balls 
arranged in a triangle, and one cue-ball 1850. 

3. What needs my Shakespeor. that his hallow'd 
reliques should be hid Under a Star-ypointin? P. 7 
Milt. 4. Smithfield blazing with pyramids of law- 
books Swift. 5- An unsieddy and sharp-pointed 
Pyramis of power 1638, 

Comb.\ p.-rest {Billiards), a cue- rest the head of 
which is arched so as to allow it to be placed over a 
ball which would otherwise be in the way; -spot, 
the spot on a billiard-table where the apex of the p. 
is placed, between the centre and the top spot. Hence 
Py'ramidist, one who investigates or is specially 
versed in the structure and history of the Egyptian 
pyramids. 

Pyramidal (pineunidai), a. (sb.) 1571. 

[ad. med.L. pyramtdalis ; see prec. and -al.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a pyramid ; sloping, as 
an edge or face of a pyramid (rare). 9. Ol the 
nature or shape of a pyramid ; resembling a 
pyramid 1599. 3- Cryst. Used in senses 1 and 

a; also applied to the Tetragonal system, 
of which the square pyramid is a characteristic 
form 1789. 4. A rith. Applied to the several 

series of numbers, each beginning with unity, 
obtained by continued summation of the several 
series of Polygonal numbers ; so called be- 
cause each of these numbers, represented (e.g.) 
by balls, can be arranged according to a cer- 
tain rule in the form of the corresponding 
pyramid (on a triangular, square, or polygonal 
base) 1674. B. (as A) A p. number 1706. 
Hence Pyra*midally adv . in a p. manner or 
form ; + fig. in allusion to the embalmed bodies 
of the dead preserved in the pyramids: after 
the manner of a mummy. 

Pyramidic (pirSmi’dik), a. rare. 1743. 
[f. Pyramid + -ic.] Of. like, or proper to a 
pyramid ; heaped up, or lofty and massive, like 
a pyramid. So Pyraxni'dlcala. (now rare). «=■ 
prec. PyramE dically adv . 

|| Pyramidion (piramrdifm). PI. -ia, -ions. 
1840. [mod.L., a. Gr. type *7 rvpa/slbtov, dim. 
of nvpap.lt Pyramid.] A small pyramid ; spec . 
in Arch., the pointed pyramidal portion form- 
ing the apex of an obelisk. 

Pyramldoid (pirseunidoid). rare. 1704. 
ad. mod.L. pyramidoides (sc. schema) : see 
Tramid and -OID.] Geom. A solid figure in 
form approaching a pyramid, but of which the 
edges that meet at the vertex are curves. 

Pyramoid (pi-rftmoid). rare. [ad. Gr. nv- 
papoudTjs, {. nvpaplt ; see -OID.] ■■ prec* 
Pyrargyrite : see Pyro- a. 

Pyre (pri»A 1658. [ad. L. pyra } a. Gr. 
1 rvpd.) A pile of combustible material, esp. 
wood ; usu., a funeral pile for burning the dead. 

When the Funeral P. was out, and the last Vale- 
diction over Sm T. Browne. 

Pyrene 1 (pri®T*n). 1837. [ad. mod.L. 
pyrena , f. Gr. nvpf)v fruit-stone.) Bot. The 
stone of a fruit ; esp. one of those in a drupa- 
ceous pome. 

Pyrene * (prie’rih). 1839. [f. Gr. nvp fire 
+ -ENE.J Chem . A solid hydrocarbon (C 1# H l0 ) 
obtained from the dry distillation of coal, crys- 
tallizing in microscopic lamina. Hence Py- 


rente (paire'nik) a . designating a yellow crystal- 
line dibasic acid formed by the oxidation of p. 

Pyrenean, -aean (piifaf-An), a. and sb. 
1592. [f. L. Pyrtnxus (f. Pyrene , a. Gr. Ilv- 
pr)vrj t daughter of Bebryx, beloved of Hercules, 
said to be buried on these mountains) + -an.] 
A* adj. Of or belonging to the Pyrenees. B. 
sb. A native of the Pyrenees. 

Pyrenoid (prirrnoid). 1883. [f. Gr. nvpfjv 
fruit-stone; see -OID.] A small colourless 
proteid body, resembling a nucleus, found in 
certain algae and protozoa. 

Pyrethrine (prire’]>rrin). 1838. [ad. F. 
pyrf trine ; see next and -ink ®.] Chem. The 
substance to which the sinlagogic action of 
pyrethrum root is due. Hence Pyre'thrlc a. 
as in p. acid. 

H Pyrethrum (pairrjirifm). 156a. [L., a. Gr. 
vvpeBpov feverfew.] x. orig., The plant Ana - 
cvclus Pyrethrum , N.O. Compos it x, also called 
Pellitory of Spain, having a pungent root (ra- 
dix pyrethri) used in medicine. Now so called 
only in pharmacy, 9. Bot . A genus of com- 
posite plants ; a plant of this genus, a feverfew 
1882. b. In full, P. powder x an insecticide 
made of the powdered flower-heads of some 
species of P. 1876. 

Pyretic (pair-, pire’tik), a. and sb. 1728. 
[ad. mod.L. pyreticus , f. Gr. vvptrAt fever ; 
see -1C.) A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to fever ; 
producing feverish symptoms 1858. 9. Used 

for the cure of fever, antipyretic 1868. B. sb. A 
febrifuge, an antipyretic 1728. 

Pyreto- (pai®T-, pi*ret<?), bef. a vowel 
pyret-, comb, form of Gr. m/perbs lever ; as in 
Pyreto*logy [-logy], the branch of medical 
science which treats of fevers ; etc. 

|| Pyrexia (pair-, pircksia). Pi. -iae. 1769. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. iru/>f£iy, f. nvplaaetv.] Path. 
Febrile disease ; fever. Hence Pyre*xial, Py- 
re*xic, -al adjs. febrile. 

Pyrheliometer (paihilip’rnttaA 1855. [f. 
Gr. nvp fire + tor sun + -meter.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the amount of heat given 
off by the sun. 

Pyridine (pDio ridain, pi»*r-). 1851. [f. Gr. 

iwp t nvp - fire + -ID 4 + -1NE fi .] Chem. A colour- 
less volatile liquid alkaloid of offensive odour 
and poisonous quality, produced in the dry 
distillation of bone-oil or coal-tai. Hence Py- 
ri’dic a. of or related to p. Pyridyl, the radi- 
cal C,,I! 4 N of p. 

Pyriform (pai®-ri- f pi-iif^im), a. 1704. 
[ad. mod.L. pyriformis , f. pyrum, misspelling 
of pitnm pear + -FORM.) Pear-shaped ; ob- 
conic.. (Chiefly in scientific and techn. use.) 

Pyritaceous (prior-, pirit^’Jas), a. rare. 
1794. [f. Pyrites + -aceous.] Of the nature 
of or containing pyrites. 

Pyrite (pri»T3it). 1567. ff. L. pyrites -, see 
next.] +1. ■» Pyrites i. -1791. 9 . Min. 

Native disulphide of iron (KeS s ), crystallizing 
in isometric forms, esp. in cubes and pyrito- 
hedra : one of the forms of iron pyrites 1868. 

|| Pyrites (pirai’tiz) 1567. [L., fire-stone, a. 
Gr. evpirijs of or in fire (f. nvp). ] +1. Vague- 
ly, a * fire-stone ’ or mineral which strikes fire 
-1796. 9. Either of the two sulphides of iron 

(FeS a ), pyrite and marcasite, also dist. as iron 
p. ; also , the double sulphide of copper and iron 
(Cu 2 S . Fe 2 S 8 ), chalcopy rite or copper p. 

Used also generically to include many related sul- 
phides and arsenides of iron, cobalt, nickel, etc., or of 
iron with another metal ; e. g. capillary p., native 
sulphide of nickel | spear p., white iron p., Varie- 
ties of MAacABiTE ; also Hepatic/*, [fence Pyri'tic, 
-al a. of or pertaining to p., containing or resembling 
p. Pyriti'ferouE a. yielding p. Py ritoua a. of, 
of the nature of, or containing p.| characterizing, or 
characterized by the presence of, p. 

Pyritize (pri»T-, pi-ritriz), v. 1804. [f. 
prec. + -IZE.J trans. To convert into pyrites ; 
to impregnate with pyrites. 

Pyrito- (pirri*t<i, pri» rii*), comb, form of 
Pyrites ; as in Pyritohedron (-hfdr^n, -he-- 
dr£n), pi. -he'dra [Gr. !8pa side], Cryst. a form 
of pentagonal dodecahedron common in crys- 
tals of pyrite ; hence Fyritohe*drala., pertain- 
ing to or of the form ol a pyritohedron. Pyrfc 
to'logy [-logy], a treatise on, or the study of, 
pyrites. 
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Pyritoid (pirai toid), a. 1895. [C Pyrites heat a. Gcol. Of rocks: — Igneous a. a. b. 
+-OID.] Resembling or allied to pyrites. Chem. Applied to a substance produced by the 
Pyro (pai» ro). 1879. fhntogr. Abbrev. of combustion of another substance, a. - prec. 

SBSSWS ,66,. [I PY.O- + 

Pyro- (p3i.ro, piro), bef. a vowel or h some- Gr. A^T P «a.l bire-worship. Hence Pyro-. 
times pyr-, repr. 6r. nvpo-, nup. comb, form of U ‘ er <■£>• ‘ fire-worshipper. 
w ip fi re . Pyroligneou* (poi.ro, li-gn»s), a. 1790. 

1. In various terms, chiefly scientific or techn., in [f 1 /* pyrolignevx , f. PYHO- + L. lignum . ] 
the sense: Of, relating* to, done with, caused or pro* Produced by the action OX fire OF heat upon 
duced by fire. Pyro-ele*ctric a. Min., applied to wood. 

certain crystals which on being heated become electri. P. acid , a crude acetic acid (wood vinegar) obtained 
cally polar. Pyrognoatic (-gnp-stik) [Gr. yvoio-rtKor] by the destructive distillation of wood ; so /. alcohol , 
0, Mm., applied to or relating to those characters of a ether, spirit, inethyl alcohol. So fPyroli'gnic, 
mineral that are ascertained by means of the flame of fPyrolrgnoua aaj's. Pyroli*gnate, a salt of p. 
a blow-pipe or of a Bunsen burner; so Pyrogno’atlcs acid. 

tb. pi , pyrognostic characters, or the branch of PyrologY (prixplSdrn. rare . I7QI. TSee ! 
mineralogy that deals with them. Pyro’graphy f and fr nrv 1 lux. ' 

= Pokbr-work. Pyrolu-aite [Gr. AoC™ Sashing, J u t T ? f u f V 

from its use, when heated, for discharging colour from , at » *P ec ‘ , at branch of chemistry which deals 

f lass], Min, native dioxide of manganese, MnOj. with the application of fire to chemical analysis, 
'yromagne’tic a., applied to a dynamo Invented etc. Hence Pyro'logist, one versed in p. j 
by Edison, the working of which depends on the PyTOmanCV (p3l»*i0msensi, pi’io-). Now 

magnetization of iron with increase of temperature. ur> r_ of ■ „ j , . 

Pyroma-niB, insanity char»ct.r«.d by .nTmpuls. P "? Iate M > l?l OF - tyomancte, ad. late 
to set things on fire. Pyromo'FjphouB [Gr. nop<i»i?] Pyromantia , a* Gr. irvpop.avTtia ; sec Pyro- 
a. Min., having the property of crystallizing after and -MANCY. J Divination by fire or signs de- 
fusion by heat. Pyrophanoua (pairp-finas) [Gr. rived from fire. So Pyroraantic a. pertaining 
appearing) «. Min,, having the property of to or practising p. ; sb. one who divines by fire, 
becoming transparent or translucent when heated. p nrrnrrt • m ri i \ rf iLn 

Pyro-pho'tograph, a photographic picture burnt ryTOmetCT ^(ponyr mfloj). 1749. [f. lYRO- 

inon glass or porcelain; hence Pvro-photogra'phic + -METER. J ta« orig. An instrument for mea- 
a . ; Pyro-photo*graphy. Pyroacope [.scope], suring the expansion of solid bodies under the 
an instrument for measuring the intensity of radiant influence of heat. b. Any instrument for 
heat, consisting of a differential thermometer having measuring high temperatures, usu. those higher 
°I e «*. ...... «■»» can be. measured by the mercurial the,- 


m. In names of minerals and rocks, usu. indicating _ , , _ . . - 

some property exhibited or alteration produced by m ometer. Hence Pyrome’tric, -al adjs. per- 1 
the action of fire or heat; sometimes denoting a fiery taining to a p. or to pyrometry ; of the nature 
red or yellow colour. Pyrargyrite (-s Jd.yrait) [Gr. of, or measurable by, a p. Pyrome’trically 
apyvpov], a dark-red silver 01 e, a native sulphide of adv. Pyro’metry, the measurement of very j 
silver and antimony. Pyrochlore [Gr. *Awpo T jjjgj, temperatures. 

greenish-yellow], a niobo titanate of calcium, cerium, wt? r« r\ir j.; j.. 

and other bases, occurring in octahedral crystals of a PyrOpC (P 31 r ^ U P% ML. [a. OF. pit ope , 

brown colour, becoming greenish-yellow when strongly a d. L. pyrofvs , a. Gr. irvpwnus gold-bronze, 
heated. PyromoTphite [Gr. tcop^vl chlorophos lit. fiery-eyed, f. vvp t vvp- lire +&\l/ eye, face.] 1 
ph.t. of Lad. occurring in green, yellow, or brown +I- Applifd vaBue ]y to a red or fiery gem, as 

crystals; so called because the globule produced ' u„ JL „ 1/... 

by melting assumes a crystalline form on cooling, ruby or carbuncle ” I 795 * a * Mttt. ^ h e Bo- 

tPyTophane(-f/'n)[G r .-^a^cappearingl, a variety hemian garnet or fire-garnet, a deep-red gem 
of opal which absorbs melted wax, and becomes trans* 1804. 

lucent when heated; also sometimes =» Kirk -opal. Pyrophoric (-^Tik), a. 1828. [f. next + 

3. In Chemistry, Py™- is prefixed to the name of a . IC< j gf pertaining to , or of the nature of a 

Substance or to an adj. forming part thereof, in order c 

to name a new substance formed by a destructive Py r Opbo rous » having the property of taking 
distillation or other application of heat. hl £ on exposure to air. Also Pyro phoroua a. 


Pyrophoric (-ftrrik), a. 1828. [f. next + 
-ic. ] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 


hre on exposure to air. Also Pyro phoroua a . 
ft. Prefixed to the adj denominating an acid, to II PyTODhoruS (pair^ lor£s). PI. -i (-31 ). 
form the name of a new acid, etc. Pyroga* llic acid, I77 q. [mod.L., ad. Gr. iri/poAiW fire-bear- 
a substance, CaHsOs, much used as a reducing agent : n „ i w a„.. 

in uhoiopraDhv. etc. Pvromeco'nlc acid, a crystal- i _ **. Chem Any substance capable (esp. 


in photography, etc. Pyromeco’nic acid, a crystal- . - _ , . . , ■ - t 

line bitter acid, CsHtO^, obtained by the dry dis- m a ^ ne ly divided state) ol taking fire spem- 
tillation of me< onic acid. Py romu'cic acid, an acid. Uncously on exposure to air. 2. Entom. A 
Cs H fOa, metameric with pyromecotiic acid, produced genus of beetles of the family Elateridse, found 
by the dry distillation ol mucic acid. Pyrophoa- m tropical America, containing the most bril- 
phoTic o iid, H4P 2 O t , a tetrabasic acid, produced lianll i uminous • f lre - flies * 1809. 

as a glass like solid, by the action of heat on phos- .. r „a„ r. i t 

phoricacid. PyrotartftTic cxid. CftHgO*. obtained ||*yroSlS (p3irJ s ] 8 )- r 7®9* [mod.L., a. 

ny the dry distillation of tattaric acid. Pyru’vic Gr. irvpaxTis, x. lrvpovv to set on fire.J Path, 
acid [L. uva grape), Cs^Og, produced by dry dis- An affection characterized by a burning sensa- 
tillarion of racemic or tartaric acid. Also in the tion | n lhe stomach and oesophagus, with 
names of -alts of these acids, as PyrotftTtrate, eta en . et ation of watery fluid • water-brash 
b. Prefixed to a sb. (Now often superseded by X - \ Wa L r a j 

other names ) Pyro cate chin (pai re,kae’tltjin), also “yrosoinc (p2l»*mst;nm). 1812. I ad. mod. 
called catechol, pyro-ca/echuic acid, and oxyphenic L. Pyrosona, C Gr. irvp fire (PYRO-) + oojpa 
acid, CgH^Oa, produced by the dry distillation of body.1 Zool. An animal of the genus Pyro - 
cat.chu, kino, .tc. formme broad whit, wronaly ronsistlng of hiehly phosphorescent com- 

shining lamina, and rhombic or small rectangular ... * 

prisms. Pyrocoll [Gr, xoAAa glue], CioHgN«Og, pound ascidians, the ind.viduals being united 
a product of the distillation of gelatin when free from m*o a free-swimming colony in the form of a 


catechu, kino, etc. forming broad white stronaly "consisting of highly phosphorescent com- 

shining laminas, and rhombic or small rectangular ... * 

prisms. Pyrocoll [Gr. xoAAa glue], CioHgNsOg, pound ascidians, the ind.viduals being united 
a product of the distillation of gelatin when free from m*o a free-swimming colony in the form of a 
fat but containing albumen, casein or gluten. Pyro- hollow cylinder closed at one end. 
xa*nthln [Gr. favMc yellow], a yellow crystalline Pyrotechnic (p3iRr^te‘knik\ a. and sb. 
substance, produced by the action of potash on one of * r jf p v J n , T<V ' j, f ,/ v . n 
the constituents of the heavy oil of wood-tar. x 7°4- L f Gx * * V P°'} Y R0 + rtXViKds,t. Ti X ^V 

c. Also in the derivative names of certain hydro art.l A. adj. ■{■I, Of or pertaining to the use of | 
carbon compounds and groups, as Pyraziae, "Py- fire in chemistry, metallurgy, or gunnery -1731. 
zone. a. Of or pertaining to fireworks, or the art of 

Pyro-acid (p2i*w,se*sid). 1835. Ckem. An making them j ot the nature of a firework 
acid formed from another acid by dry or de- 1835, b.Jfg., esp. said of a brilliant display of 


c. Also in the derivative names of certain hydro art.l A. adj. ■{■I, Of or pertaining to the use of | 
carbon compounds and groups, as Pyraziiie, Py- fire in chemistry, metallurgy, or gunnery -173X. 


struct! ve distillation ; see Pyro- 3. 


wit, rhetoric, etc. 1849. B. sb. pi. a. - Pyro- 


Pyrogen (pais'rAixen). rare. 1858. [f. TRCHNY 1, 3. 1729. b. A display of fireworks; 
Pyro- + -qen; Ut * fire-producer % or ‘fire- also transf. of lightning 1B40. Brilliant 

produced '.] fa. The 4 electric fluid * -2864. displays 1901. So Pyrote’chnical a.\ -ly adv. 
b. A substance which, when introduced into ' 


Pyrotechnist (powote-knist). 


the blood, produces fever; apyrogenctic agent next + - 1 ST.] One employed or skilled in pyro- 
1896. techny ; a maker or displayer of fireworks. 

Pyrogenetic (poiRir^dgrne-tik), a. 1858. Pyrotechny (p3i»-nJftekni). 1579. [a. F. 
[f. Pyro- x + -GENETIC.] a. Haring the pro- pyrotechnic , or mod.L. pyrotecknia, f. Gr. trt/po- 
perty of producing heat, esp in the body; Pyro- rlyyi art, l ^ ■rt of employing 
thermogenetic. b. Having the property of pro- fire. tx. ( Military pS The manufacture and 
ductng fever. So Pyrogc*nic a. — b. use of gunpowder, bombs, fire-arms, etc. -1728. 

Pyrogenooa (-p’dgfnas), a, 1839. [f. as +a. The use of fire in chemical operations or in 

Pyrogen + -ous.] x. Produced by fire or metallurgy -1728. 3« The making and man- 


#(Ger.K 01 n). 9 (Fr. p*»). ft (Ger. Mtfller). w (Fr. d«ne). ft (cwl). e (e») (th«e). i 


aging of fireworks for scenic display, for mili- 
tary use, or as signals, etc. X635. 

Pyroxene (p3i»*xpks?n). 1800. [f. Gr. n Op, 
vvpo - fire + £ivos stranger ; so named because 
it was thought alien to igneous rocks.] Min . 
A species including a large variety of minerals, 
all bisilicate'% of lime with one or more of vari- 
ous other bases, most usu. magnesia and iron 
oxide, but also manganese, potash, soda, and 
zinc. Hence Pyroxenic (-e*nik) a. pertaining 
to, having the character of, consisting of, or 
containing p. Pyroxenite (-f'ksenail), also 
•yte, a metamorphic rock consisting chiefly of p 
Pyroxyle (paiip-ksil). 1847. [a- F. f f. Gr. 
•nvp(o- Pyro- + £vKov wood. J Chem. — Pyro- 
xylin. So Pyroxylic a.. Chew, obtained 
from wood by means of fire, i. e. by dry dis- 
tillation ; chiefly in p.-spirit, wood-spirit. 
Pyroxylin (pairyksilin). 1839. [ad- F. 
pyroxyline, f. as prec. 4 - ine, -in L] Chem. 
Any one of the class of explosive compounds, 
including gun-cotton, produced by treating 
vegetable fibre with nitric add, or with a mix- 
ture of nitric and sulphuric adds ; and used in 
solution for making lacquers, etc. 

Pyrrhic (pi rik), jtf. 1 and a. 1 X597. [ad. 
L. pyrrhicka or Gr. nvppt\ fj a dance in armour, 
said to have been so named from one Tlvppixos 
the inventor ; prop, an adj. (sc. tipxrjois).] A, 
sb. The war-dance of the andent Greeks, in 
which the motions of actual warfare were gone 
through, in armour, to a musical accompani- 
ment. B. adj. Epithet of this dance ; of or per- 
taining to this dance 1630. 

Pyrrhic (pirik), sb . 2 and a , .2 1626. [ad. 
L pyrrhickius , a. Gr. irvppi X iot of or pertain- 
ing to the Pyrrhic (dance); as sb., short for 
pes pyrrhickius , noi/s nvppixios pyrrhic foot, a 
metrical foot used in the war-song.] Prosody . 
A. sb. A metrical foot, consisting of two short 
syllables. B. adj. Consisting of two short sylla- 
bles ; composed of or pertaining to pyrrhies 

Pyrrhic (pirik), a . 8 1885. [ad. Gr. 1 wppt- 
ici 5 s, f. Tlvppbs, L. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus.] 
Of. pertaining to, or like that of Pyrrhus. 

F. victory, a victory gained at too great a cost ; in 
allusion to the exclamation of Pyrrhus after the battle 
of Asculuin iu Apulia, ‘One more such victory and 
we at e lost \ 

Pyrrhonian (pii^u nian), a. and sb. 1638. 
[a. F. pyrthonien , f. L. pyrrhonius, - eus (f. 
Pyrrho, Gr. Xlvppwv, sceptic philosopher of 
Elis) ; see -AN. j A. adj. Pyrrhonic a. 
1641. B. sb. -r Pyrrhonjst 1638 
Fyrrhonic (pir^mik), sb. and a. 1593. [f. 
Gr. IJvppcuy (see prec.) + -ic.] A. sb. = Pyk- 
r hon ist. B. adj. Of or pertaining to Pyrrho, 
or to his doctrines ; purely sceptical. 

Pyrrhonism (pi*r6niz’m). 1670. [f. as 
prcc. + -ism. | A system of sceptic philosophy 
taught by Pyrrho of Elis (c 300 B. C ) ; the doc- 
trine of the impossibility of attaining certainty 
of knowledge; absolute or universal sceptic- 
ism ; hence gen., scaptidsm, incredulity, philo- 
sophic doubt. So Py^rrhonLst, a follower or 
disciple of Pyrrho ; a prolessor of P. ; a sceptic. 
Pyrrbonize v. intr. to practise P. ; trans . to 
treat or transform sceptically (rare). 

Pyrrhotine (pi-nftain). 1849. [f. Gr. nvp- 
p 6 rr]s redness + -INE 8 .] Min. ^ next. 

Pyrrhotite (prnftait). 1868. [Altered from 
prec. ; see -ite 1 2 b.] Min. A magnetic sul- 
phide of iron, occurring massive and amor- 
phous, having a granular structure, and a 
colour between bronze and copper-red. 

Pyrrol (pi’tfl). 1835. [f. Gt. irvpp 6 i red- 
dish 4 L. oleum . J Chem. A feebly basic, colour- 
less transparent liquid, C 4 H a N, contained in 
bone-oil and coal-tar, having an odour like 
chloroform. Hence Pyrroline * p. 
Pyruline (prritflain), a. [f. mod.L. Py- 
rula , generic name (f. L. pirum, pyrum pear) 
4 -INK 1 .] Zool. Related to the gastropod 
genus Pyrula or aub-family Pyrutinse, having 
a pear-shaped shell, the pear-shells or fig- 
shells. 

!| Pyrus (pok’nfa). 1894. [med. and mod.L. 
erron. spelling of L. pins.] Bot. The genus 
of rosaceous trees and shrubs which includes 


(*i) (ran). { (Fr. fane). 3 (fir, firm, sartb}* 



PYTHAGOREAN 

the pear, apple, and their congeners j occas. 
used as the English name of foreign species, 
esp. the scarlet pynu, Pyrus japontca. 
Pythagorean (pdijrogfc* An), a. and sb 
1550. [C L. Pythagoreus, -tus, a. Qr. TMa* 
yopciot, f. proper name Tlv 0 &y 6 paf Pytha- 
goras + -AM.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Pythagoras an ancient Greek philosopher and 
mathematician of Samos (6th c, B c ), or to 
his system or school. Often with allusion to 
his belief in the transmigration of souls, or to 
his abstinence from flesh as food. 1579. 

There, love the Fork, thy Garden cultivate, And Rive 
thy frugal FrtncU a P. Treat Dkydsm P. letter ; the 
Greek Y, used by Pythagoras as a symbol of the two 
divergent paths of virtue and of vice. P proposition 
Or theorem , the 47th of the first book of Euclid, 
namely, that the square on the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the other two sides. 

B. sb. A disciple or follower of Pythagoras 
1550. b. transf or alius . A person whose 
doctrine or practice agrees with that of Pytha- 
goras 1509. Hence Pythagore anisxn, the P. 
philosophy. 

Pythagorie' (p2i)>ftgp rik), a. Now rare. 
1653. [ad. L. Pythagorteus f a. Gr. llvO ay opt - 
not.] - Pythagorean a. 1653. So fPytha- 
go'rlcal a. 

Pytbagorize (piuJiae'gSrciz), v. 1610 [ad. 
Gr. irvOayoplfay to be a disciple of Pytha- 
goras ] 1. intr To speculate after the manner 

of Pytnagoras. fa. Irani, To change (one 
person or thing) into another as by transmigra- 
tion of souls -1721 

(jPythia (pi Juft). 184a. [a. Gr. Ilu0ta (sc 
Up* ia) the pnestess of Pythian Apollo at Del- 
phi, fem. of UvOios adj. Delphic, £. TlvOur, 
place-name J i. Or, Anita. The pnestess of 
Apollo at Delphi, who delivered the oracles. 
m. Zool A genus of gastropod molluscs. 
Pythiad (pi >ied). 184a. [a. Gr. UuOihi, 
Ili/0<a5-, L Tlubia pi. (sc. Upa) the Pythian 
games J The period between two celebrations 
of the Pythian games. 

Pythian (pi-jnin), a. (sb.) 159a [f, L. 

Pythius (a. Gr. TlvOtos of Delphi or the Delphic 
Apollo) + -AN. J A. adj Of or pertaining to 
Delphi, or to the oracle and priestess of Apollo 
there ; also, of or pertaining to the games held 
near Delphi. 

P games, one of the four national festivals of the 
Greeks, held new Delphi. P meter or verts (L. 
versus Pythius ), the dactylic hexameter, perh. so 
called fiom its use in the Pythian oracles 

B sb. A native or inhabitant of Delphi , spec. 
the Delphic priestess; hence, one who is 
ecstatic or frenzied like the pnestess , also, an 
appellation of the Delphic Apollo ; hence 
transf Hence Pythic a. — A. 

Pythogenic (paijwidge'mk), a. 1863. [f. 
Gr vvOtiv to rot + -ytv- producing + -IC.] 
Generated by or from corruption or filth , esp. 
inj> fever , a name for typhoid or enteric fever 
Python l (pjr^n). 1590 [a L. Python , 
a. Gr nuta?.] 1. Gr Myth. The huge ser- 
pent or monster slain near Delphi by Apollo , 
hence poet, any monster or pestilential scourge. 
9. Zool A genus of large non-venomous snakes 
inhabiting the tropical regions of the Old 
World which kill their prey by constnction , 
the rock-snakes , pop , any large snake which 
crushes its prey 1836 Hence Pytho*nic a. 1 
of, pertaining to, or resembling the p. ; mon- 
strous huge. 

Python (pai \>pn). 1603. [ad. late L. 

pytho, pythonem , or late Gr. wvQojv familiar 
spirit*] A familiar or possessing spirit ; also, 
one possessed by such a spirit and acting as 
its mouthpiece. Hence Pytho*nic a.* pro- 
phetic, oracular , -al a (now rare). 
Pythoness (pai )*5nes). late ME [a. OF 
pht ionise, ad med L phitontssa ; later F. py- 
thon tsse, ad late I.. Pythonissa.] A woman 
supposed to have a familiar spirit, and to utter 
his words , a woman having the power of sooth- 
saying; a witch. 

Pythonism (pal J^niz’m). rare. 1669. [£ 
Python ■ -f -ism.] Possession by a pythomc 
spirit ; occult power thence derived ; divination. 
ItPythonissa (pai>6iu sft) Now rare, late 


163* 

ME. (Late L.. fem. of pytho Python*.] * 
Pythoness. (Often treated as the proper 
name of the witch of Endor ) 
Pythonomorph (paijwu-ncm^if). 1880 
[ad. mod L, Pythonomorpha pi., f. PYTHON 1 9 
+ Gr. fsopipti form.] Palmont. One of the 
Pythonomorpha, a division of extinct reptiles 
albed to the existing Pyihonotdea (the perO- 
podous snakes) ; a Mosasaurian. 

Pyuria (paiyfl»*nil). 18 iz. £f. Pyo- + 
-ur 1 a.] Path, Discharge of pus with unne. 
Pyx (piks), sb. late M E. [ad. L. Pyxis t a. 
Gr. 1 Tv£h a box, f. iriJfoj box tree. ] x. A box ; 
a coffer; a vase (rare) 1604. a. EccL The 
vessel in which the host or consecrated bread 
of the Sacrament is reserved, late ME. g. At 
the Royal Mint, London, the box or chest m 
which specimen gold and silver coins are de- 
posited to be tested at the trial of the p„ l e. 
the final official trial of the puntyand wesght of 
the coins, now conducted annually by a jury of 
the Goldsmiths' Company 1598. 4 Anat. — 

Pyxis a 1864. 

Comb p.-cloth, a cloth used to veil the p 

pyx (piks), v. 1546. [f. prec.1 Irons. To 
place in a pyx, a. lo reserve (the host) in a 
pyx. b. To deposit (specimen corns) in the 
pyx (Pyx sb. 3) ; hence. To test (com) by 
weight and aasay 1561. 

Pyxidate (pi ksafcit), a. 1753. [ad. mod. 
L. pyxtdatus , L pyxis, - idem box ; see -ATE 8 

a. ] Bot. Having the form of a pyxis or pyxi- 
dium ; opening, as a capsule, with a transverse 
she , also, bearing pyxiaia 

H Pyxidiam (pik&rdidm) Pi. -ia. 183a 
[mod L , ad. Gr. dim. of wu£f» a 

box ; see Pyx J Bot. A capsule opening by 
transverse dehiscence so that the top comes 
off like the lid of a box. 

[| Pyxis (piksis). PL pyxides (pi •ksidrz). 
late ME. [L.] x. - Pyx x, a. 1536. 9. 

Anat. The acetabulum or socket of the hip- 
bone, into which the head of the thigh-bone is 
inserted, late ME 3. (In full p. nautica.) The 
mariners' compass 1686. 4. BoL *l — prec. 

b. A cup-like dilatation of the podetium in 
lichens, having shields on its edge. 1845. 


Q (kt if), the seventeenth letter of the English 
and the sixteenth of the Roman alphabet, was 
m the latter an adoption of the 9 (u6una t 
koppa) of some of the early Greek alphabets. 
I he Phoenician letter from which this was de- 
rived had the forms 9. 9> was used as 

the sign for the more guttural of the two k- 
sounds which exist m the Semitic tongues. In 
OE orthography the ordinary symbol for the 
Com.Teut. initial combination Jew- was cw- (m 
early use also cu-). By the end of the 13th c. 
cw- was entirely discontinued, and qu- (or its 
variants qv-, gw-) was the esta bli s h ed spelling 
for all cases of the sound (kw), whether of 
English, French, or Latin origin. In ordinary 
mod English words q is employed only in the 
combination qu, whether this is initial as in 
quality , etc., medial as in equal, etc , or repre- 
senting a final (k), as hi cheque , grotesque etc 

I. Used to denote serial order, as 'Q Battery*, 
Section Q', etc* or as a symbol of some thing ur 

person, a point m a diagram, etc. 

II. Abbreviations, s Of Latin words cor phrases, 
a. q, v. - quod vide * which see ft). From the lan 
guaga of medical prescriptions • q, L < 4 * quantum libet, 
q pt. « quantum placet 'as much as one pleases 
q.s = Quantum svFncrrt q. ▼. “ quantum vie ‘as 
much as you wuh • c. Formula placed at the end 
of mathematical problems or theorems i Q.E.D., 
QEF,Q EL - quod oral demonstrandum, fact* 
endum , mi eniendum , * which was to he demonstrated, 
done, found ' 

a. Of English words or phrases, a. Q. » Queen t 


General j Q T , q t ■ quiet (clang) \ par, on the q t 
C. qr. - quarter, quire t qt, ■» quart, quantity « qu. - 
query 


QUADRANGLE 

Q-boat, Q-ahip. 1919 - Mystery-j^. 
H Qua (kw &), adv. Also quA, auflL 1647. 
[L., abl. sing fem. of qui who.] In so far as ; 
in the capacity ol 

The Apostle commands Wives to submit to their 
Husbands, surely qud Husbands, not quh men 1640 
Qua-bfrd (kw&*b5xd). tJJS. 1780, [f. qua, 
imitative of Its note + Bird sb.] The Night 
Heron of N. America. Nycttcorax Gardens. 
Quack (kwisk), sbA 1638. [Abbrev. of 
Quacksalver.] x. An ignorant pretender to 
medical skill g one who boasts to have a know- 
ledge of wonderful remedies; an empiric or 
imposter in medicine X659. e. transf One who 
professes a knowledge or skill concerning sub- 
jects of which he fe ignorant 1638. a- attnb 
as quack-doctor, etc. 1633. 

1. Running after Quacks and Mountebanks far 
Medicines and Remedies Da Foe Hence Qua'ck- 
iah a. of the nature of a q.or quackery. Quaxkiam, 
quackery. 

Quads (lewtek), xA* 1830. [Imitative.] 
The harsh cry characteristic of a duck , a souna 
resembling this. 

Quack (kwmk), v.i i6a8. [f. Quack sb i] 
x. intr. To play the quack; to talk preten- 
tiously and ignorantly, like a quack. 9. trans 
To puff or palm off with fraudulent and boast- 
ful pretensions, as a quack-medldne 165X 3. 

To treat after the fashion of a quack , to ad- 
minister quack medicines to , to seek to remedy 
by empirical or ignorant treatment 1746. 

■ The Politician must be quacked, paragraphed, . 
and cotened into notoriety 1810. 3. A Valetudinarian, 
who quacked himself to death Bkmtham 
Quack (kwsek), v ® 1617. [Imitative] l. 
intr. Of a duck : To utter its characteristic 
note b Of a raven or frog : To cioak (rare) 
1727. 9. transf. To make a harsh sound like 

the note of a duck, make a noisy outcry 1624. 
Quackery (kw«*kari). 1709 [f. Quack 

sb ■ + -ery.J The characteristic practices or 
methods of a quack , charlatanry. 

Quackle (kw* k’l), v. 1564. [In form a 
dertv. of Quack v.*, but earlier.] intr. To 
quack, as a duck. 

Quack-quack (kwsek^kweek). 1865. [Imi- 
tative , see Quack r£. fl ] An imitation of the 
note of a duck ; a nursery name for a duck. 
Quacksalver (kwsrkssdvoi). 1579. [a* 
early mod. Du. quacksalver, perh f quack-, 
stem of quacken to quack + salf, sal} salve, 
ointment.] 1. - Quack sb. 1 x 9. transf. m 
Quack so . 1 a. x6ix. So *t‘Qua , cksalving ppL 
a belonging to or characteristic of a q.g re- 
sembling, acting hke, a q. 

Quad (kw6d), sb. 1 i8ao. Abbrev. (orig. hi 
Oxford slang) df Quadrangle a 
Quad ikwgd), sb.* 1880. Abbrev. of Quad- 
rat a. 

Quad (kwgd), a. 1888. Abbrev. of Quad* 
ruplb u. c. 

Quad (kwpd), v. 1888. [f. Quad sb z ] 
Printing. To insert quadrats In (a Line of type)| 
to fill with quadrats. 

Quadratic (kwydrib’l), a. 1695. [£. L. 
quadrare Quadrate v. , see -able.] Math. 
Capable of being represented by an equivalent 
square, or of being expressed m a finite num- 
ber of algebraic terms 

Quadragenarian (kwg dr&dgfoSt'riftn), a. 
and sb. X839. [f. L. quadragenanus (f qua* 

dragtn t ) + -AN. ] A. adj. Forty years old. B< 
sb A person forty yean of age. So Quadra* 
gena*riona a 1656. 

II Quadragesima (kwgdrfidge’simi). 1581. 
[med.L., fem (sc. dies) of L, quadragnimut 
fortieth, t quadraginta forty.] BccL fa* The 
forty days of Lent b. (Also Q. Sunday ) The 
first Sunday in T -ent Hence Ouadrageirtmal 
a. of a fast (esp. that of I>entl lasting for forty 
days ; belonging or appropriate to the period 
of Lent. 

Quadrangle (kwg’drseijgT). late ME. [«• 
F , ad, late L. quadrangulum, neut of qua* 
drangulus four-cornered, f. quad 5r- Quadrt- + 
angulus.] 1. Geom. A figure having four an- 
gles, ana therefore four sides. a. A squats 
or rectangular space or ootut, the sides of 
which are occupied by parts of a large build- 
ing, as a palace, college, etc, 1593 8- A build- 
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fug containing a quadrangle x6ao. Hence 
Quadrangular a* shaped like a q.; having 
lour angles; -ly adv. 

Quadrant (kwp-drfint), sb.l late ME. [ad. 
L. quadrant -antem fourth part, quarter, f. 
quadr* Quadri-.] fi» A quarter of a day ; 
six hours *1646, a. A quarter of a circle or 
circular body, vis. (a) an arc of a circle, form* 
lng one fourth of the circumference ; (£) one 
fourth of the area of a circle, contained within 
two radii at right angles 2571. to. A thing 
having the form of a quarter-circle 1698. 8* 

An instrument, properly having the form of a 
graduated quarter-circle, used for making 
angular measurements, esp. for taking altitudes 
In astronomy and navigation, late ME. 

a. b. Q. of attitude, a graduated strip of brass on 
an artificial globe, fixed at one end to soma point of 
the meridian, round which it revolves, and extending 
round one fourth of the circumference, 
f Quadrant, sb. 2 1443. [app. alteration of 
Quadrat or Quadrats sb. 1 , through assoc, 
with prec.] 1. — Quadrangle a, 3. -1635. 
a. A square; a square thing or piece (also 
fig ,) ; a square picture -1670. 
t Quadrant, a. 1509. [ad. L. quadrantem , 
quadrare to square ; cf. prec.] Square -1618. 

Quadrantal (kwpdrsrnt&l), a. 1678. [ad. 
L. quadrantalis ; see Quadrant sb. 1 and -AL.] 
Having the shape of, consisting of, connected 
with a quadrant or quarter-circle ; esp. q. arc. 
Quadrat (kwQ-drit). late ME. [var. of 
Quadrate sb., in special senses.] +1. An 
instrument formerly used for measuring alti- 
tudes or distances, consisting of a square plate 
with two graduated sides, sights, etc. -1617. 
a. Printing. A small block of metal, lower than 
the face of the type, used by printers for spac- 
ing ; abbrev. Quad sb. 9 
Quadrate (kwQ-dwit), sb. 1471. [ad. L. 
quadratum sb., neut, sing, of quadratus Quad- 
rate a. ] fi. A square; a square area or 
space ; also, a rectangle or rectangular space 
-1680. f b. A square number ; the square of a 
number -1645. 9. A square or rectangular 

plate or block (rare) 1647. fa. Astron. Quad- 
rate aspect; quadrature -1695. 4. Anat. a. 

The quadrate bone. b. A quadrate muscle. 
187a. 

1. The Powers Militant, That stood for Heav'n, in 
mighty Q. joyn’d Milt. a. His person was a q , his 
step massy and elephantine Lamb. 

Quadrate (kwQ-drA), a. late ME. [ad. L. 
quadratus, quadrare to square.] 1. Square, 
rectangular. Now rare. fb. Math. Of num- 
bers or roots: Square -1660. e. Anat. In 
the names of parts of the body having an ap- 
proximately square shape 1856, fa. Astron. 
» Quartile a. >1685. 

1. A strong Castel q. having at echo corner a great 
Round Tower Lvland, c. Q bone, a^ special bone 
in the head of birds and reptiles, by which the lower 
jaw is articulated to the skull. 

Quadrate (kw$*dr*it), o. 2560. [f. L. 

quadrat-, quadrare to sauare.] i. trans. To 
make (a thing) square (rare), b. Math. To 
square (a circle, etc.) (rare) 2845. a* s ntr. To 
square, agree, correspond, conform with (rare- 
ly to) 1610. b. Without const, t To be fitting, 
suitable, or consistent. Also of two things: 
To harmonise with each other. Now rare, 
2664. c. trans • To make conformable (to), 
rare. 1669. 3. Artillery, a. traits. To adjust 

(a gun) on its carriage, b. intr. Of a gun : To 
lie properly on the carriage. 2706. 

a. He had to make a creed which would q. with his 
immorality 1876 

Quadratic (kw$drae*tik), a. and sb. 1636. 
[See Quadrate sb and -ic.] A. adj. 1. 
Square (rare), b. Cryst. Of square section 
through the lateral or secondary axes ; charac- 
terized by this form 2871. a. Math . Involving 
the seoond and no higher power of an unknown 
quantity or of a variable ; esp. in q. equation 
1668 B. sb. a* A quadratic equation, b. pk 
The branch of algebra dealing with quadratic 
equation* 2684. So Quadru-tieal a 
Quadrato- (kwodr/i'ta), comb, form of L. 
quadratus or quadratum ; spec. In Zook, con- 
nected with or pertaining to the quadrate to- 
gether with some other bone, as Quadra*©- 
ju-gal a. 
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Quadratrix (kwpdr^triks). PI. -trice*. 
2656. {mod.L. fern, agent-n. from quadrare.] 
A curve used in the process of squaring other 
curves. 

Quadrature (kwQ'drfiti&x), 1563. [ad* L. 
quadratures a square, the act of squaring ; see 
Quadrate v. and -ure .1 +x. Square shape, 
squareness -2667. a. Math . The oodpn pr 
process of squaring ; spec . the expression of an 
area bounded by a curve, esp. of a circle, by 
means of an equivalent square 2596. s. Astron. 
a. One of the two points (in space or time) at 
which the moon is 90° distant from the sun, or 
midway between the points of conjunction and 
opposition 1685. b. The position of one 
heavenly body relative to another when they 
are 90° apart, esp. of the moon to the sun when 
they are at the quadratures 2592, 
Quadrennial (kwjdre Trial), a. and sb. 
Also quadrionnial. 1646. [See next and -al.] 
A. adj. z. Occurring every fourth year 1700. 
9. Lasting for four years 1656. B. sb, fa. 
A period of four years (rare). b. An event 
happening every four years. 1646. Hence 
Quadrennially adv. 

H Quadrennlum (kwftdre’nidm). Also 
quadriennium. 1797. [a. L. quadriennium , 

i.auadri- + annus A A period of four years 
Quadri- (kwp-dri), also, before a vowel , 
quadr -, a comb, eleinent (■ L. quattuor four) 
with the sense * having, consisting of, con- 
nected with, etc. four (things specified) \ 

I. Adjs. with the sense 'having or consisting of 
four—', 'characterized by the number four , as 
qua'drlform, having four forms or aspects 1 quadri- 
llrngual [late I* -linguist using, written in, et(L, 
four languages? quadrino'mial, -no mical, -no 1 - 
ininal, consisting of four (algebraic) terms. 

b. Bat. and Zool., as quadrlca'pBular, ca’pau- 
late f quadrici’pital, having four heads or points 
of origin, as the quadncepa muscle 1 quadnde' 
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taL -out, belonging to the corpora qumdrirtmina 
at the base of the brain \ quadrlIo*bat6» -Xobed ; 
quadri va-lve, -va’lvnlar. 

U. Sba, vbs., and adva* chiefly from adjs. In 1 : 


: gua’d _ . . 

section, a division into four equal parts; quadri 
ay* liable, a word of four syllables 1 qua'drxvalvs, 
a plant with a quadrivalvular seed-pod 1 an instru< 
ment, esp. a speculum, with four valves. 

b. Math. Chiefly in sense ‘ quadric * of the second 
degree or order as qua*drlcoue, etc. 1 also quadri- 
no’mial, sin expression consisting of four terms. 

c. Chem. In the names of chemical compounds 
(now superseded by) Tbtra-. 

Quadric (kwQ-drik), a. and sb. 2856* [f. 
L. quadra square $ see -ic.l Math . A. adj. Of 
the second degree. (Used in solid geometry 
where the variables are more than two.) 2858. 
B. sb. A quantic of the second degree ; a surface 
or curve whose equation in three variables is of 
the second degree 1856. 

|| Quadriga (kwgdrorgfi). 2797. fL.; sing, 
form for pi quadrigae contr. of quadri jugee , T. 
Quadri- +jugum yoke.] A chariot drawn by 
four horses harnessed abreast ; esp. as repre- 
sented in sculpture or on coins. 
Quadrilateral (kwpdrflse't&r&l), a. and sb. 
2650. [t L. quadrilatrrus + -AL.J A. adj. 
Four-sided ; having a four-sided base or sec- 
tion 2656. B. sb. A figure bounded by four 
straight lines ; a space or area having four 
sides 2650. b. The space lying between, and 
defended by, four fortresses ; spec, that in North 
Italy formed by the fortresses of Mantua, 
Verona, Pescbiera, and Legnano 2859. 
Quadriliteral (kwQdjrUrt&il), a. and sb. 
2772. [f. Quadri- + Literal* ] A. adj. Con- 
sisting of four letters; spec . of Semitic roots 
which have four consonants instead of the 
usual three* B. sb. A word of four letters ; a 
root containing four consonants 2787. 
QuadrilleTkwjJdirl, kA-L sb. 1 1796. [a. 
F., perh. ad. Sp, euartillo, the form in F. being 
due to association w, next,] A card game 
played by four persons with forty cards, the 
eights* nines, and tens of the ordinary pack 
being discarded. 

Quadrille (kwjfdril, k(w)i-), sb.* 2738. 
[a. F., ad* Sp* cuadrilla. It. quadrigHa a band, 


f. cuadra , quadra 


company, app. 

~ 5 of four groups of horsemen 


troop, 

square.] x. One < _ w 

taking part in a tournament or carousel, each 
being distinguished by special costume or 
colours. 9. A square dance, of French origin, 
usu. performed by four couples, and contain* 
ing five sections or figures, each of which is a 
complete dance in itself. Also oaHed * a set of 
quadrilles*, b. A piece of music for such a 
dance; 2774. 

Quadrillion (kwgdrHyon). 2674. [a. F., 
I quadri- + (million ; see BilliOn.] a. In 
Great Britain : The fourth power of a million 
(x followed by 94 ciphers), b. In U. S. fas in 
France) : The fifth power of a thousand (x fol- 
lowed by 25 ciphers). 

Quadripartite (kwpdrip&Mtait), a. and sb. 
late ME. [ad. L. quadrtpartitus , f. quadri- 
Quadri- + pa. pple. of parttri to divide.] A. 
adj. x, Dividea into, or consisting o<7 four 
parts. Now chiefly in Bot., Zool., and Arch. 
b. spec. Of a contract, indenture, etc. : Drawn 
up In four corresponding parts, one for each 
party 2597. 9. Dividea among or shared by 

four persons or parties 2594. B. sb. The Te- 
trablblos of Ptolemy 2477. Hence Quadri- 
pa-rtitely adv. So Quatdrlparti’tloii, division 
into pr by four. 

Quadruneme (kw^-drirftn), a. and sb. 1600. 
[ad. L. quadriremis , f. quadri - QUADRI- + 
remus oar.] A. adj. Of ancient ships ; Having 
four banks of oars. B. sb. A vessel having four 
banks of oars 2656. 

Quadrivial (kw$dri*viftl), a. and sb. late 
ME, [ad. med.L. quadrivialis \ see next and 
-al.] A. adj. x. Having four ways meeting in 
a point. Or roads : Leading In four direc- 
tions. 1490. 9. Belonging to the Quadrivium. 

B. sb. pi. The four sciences constituting the 
Quadri vium. Now Hist . 2539. 

|| Quadri vium (kw$dri*viftn). 2804, [L. (f. 
quadri- Quadri- -f- via way), a place where 
four ways meet] In the Middle Ages, the 
higher division of the seven liberal arts, com- 
prising the mathematical sciences (arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music). 

Quadroon (kw$dr*Pn). 1707. [ad. Sp. 
cuarteron, t cuarto fourth, quarter; perh. 
assoc, with other words in quadr-.] 2. a. The 
offspring of a white person and a mulatto ; one 
who has a quarter 01 negro blood, b. rarefy . 
One who is fourth in descent from a negro, one 
of the parents in each generation being white. 
Also transf. 1796. 9. attrib. or as adj. 1748. 

z. b. transf. Koelreuter artificially fertillaad hybrid 
flowers, .and thus obtained a vegetable q. 1879. 

Quadra- (kwQ'drw), var. of Quadri- ; In 
L used only in formations where the second 
element begins with /, as quadrupes, quad no* 

{ lex, etc. Apart from words based on there 
.. forms, Eng. has quadra- only in quadno* 
manous, etc., and a few x6-27th c. examples* 

II Quadramana (kw$dr&’m*n&), sb.pl. 18x9* 
[neut. pi. (sc. ammalia) of mod.L. quadrat* 
menus four-handed, f. quadrat* Quadru- + 
manus.) Zool. An order of mammals, includ- 
ing monkeys, apes, baboons, and lemurs, of 
which the hind as well as the fore feet have an 
opposable digit, so that they cah be used as 
hands. Hence Quadratnanal, Quadra *man- 
ons adjs. belonging to the Q. ; four-handed. 
Quaaramane (kwo*drwmrin), a. and sb. 
Also quadnunan (-men). 2898. [a. F. qua- 

drumane ; see prec.] A. adj. * Quadru- 
manous 1835. B. sb. One of the Quadru- 
mana 1838. 

Qttadraped (kwp-drdped), sb. (a.) 1646b 
[ad. L. quadrupes, -pedis four-footed, also as 
sb,. f. quadrat* Quadru- - f pes.) 1. An animal 
which has four feet (Usu. confined to mam- 
mals, and excluding four-footed reptiles.) b. 
Applied spec, to the horse 1660. 9. attrib or 

adj. Four-footed 2742. b. Belonging to, or 
connected with, fourfooted animals 1835* 
Hence Quadnrpedal a. four-footed; of, do* 
longing or appropriate to a q* 

Quadruple (kwo-diwpT), a., sb ., and ado. 
late ME. [a. F., ad. L. quadruplets, f. quadrat- 
Quadru- + -plus as in duplus Double.] a* 
adj. Fourfold ; consisting of four parts ; font 
times as great or as many as. Const of, Ay 
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or without prep, 1557. b. Q. alliance, an alli- 
ance of four powers, esp. that of Britain, France, 
Germany, and Holland in 17x8, and of Britain, 
France, Spain, and Portugal in 2834. 1735. *• 

Applied to printing-papers which are four times 
the usual size, as 7. crown , etc. 1889. 

Q. rhythm , time, in Mus., rhythm or time having 
four beats in a measure. 

B. sb. 1. Anything fourfold ; a sum or quan- 
tity four times as great as another, late Al£. 
a. spec, ta. A coin of the value of four pistoles 
-1695. b. A printing machine which prints four 
copies at once 1890. C. adv. In a fourfold 
manner 1840. Hence Qua*druply adv. 
Quadruple (kwo'drep’l), v. late ME. [ad 
F. quadrupler or L. quadruplare , f. quadra - 
plus ; see prec.] i. trans. To make four times 
as great or as many ; to multiply by four. a. 
To amount to four times as many as 183a. 3. 

intr, (for refi.) To grow to four times as many 
or as much 1776. 

3. The exports . . have quadrupled since the relaxa- 
tion of the monopoly 1833. 

Quadruplet (kwQ'droplet). 1787. [f. 

Quadruple +-et ; after triplet .] x. fl. Four 
children born at a birth, a. Any comoi nation 
of four things or parts united or working to- 
gether 185a. 

Quadruples (kwp'dmpleks), a. and sb. 
1875. [a. I~, f. Quadru- + pUc-, to fold.] A. 
adj. 1. Electric Telegr, Applied to a system by 
which four messages can be sent over one wire 
at one time. a. Engineering, Applied to an 
engine in which the expansion of the steam is 
used four times in cylinders of increasing 
diameter 1896. B. sb. A telegraphic instrument 
by means of which four simultaneous messages 
can be sent over the same wire 1889. Hence 
Qua'druplex v. trans. to make (a telegraph 
circuit, etc.) q. 

Quadruplicate (kwpdra'plik/t), a. and sb. 
1657. [ad. L. quadruplicates, quadruplicare 
to quadruple, \. quadruplex ; see prec.] .* 
adj. x. Fourfold; four times repeated. 
Forming four exactly similar copies 1807. 

I. Q. Proportion, ratio, the proportion or ratio of 
fourth powers in relation to that of the radical quan- 
tities. 

B. sb. 1. In q.: in four exactly corresponding 
copies or transcripts 1790. 9. pi. Four things, 

esp. copies of a document, exactly alike 1883. 
Quadruplicate (kwQdrd'plikiit), v. 1661. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. quadruplicare ; see prec.] 
x. trans. To multiply by four ; to quadruple. 
9. To make or provide in quadruplicate 1879. 
Hence Quadruplic&tton, the action of making 
fourfold, of multiplying by four; also, the re- 
sult of this. 

QuadrupUdty(kwpdnipli-s!ti). 1590. [ad. 

L. guadrup licit as, {. quadruplex ; see -ITY.] 
Fourfold nature ; the condition of being four- 
fold, or of forming a set of four. 

Jj Quaere (kwl»*rf), v. imper . and sb. 1535. 
[L., imper. of quxrere to ask, inauire. Now usu. 
Query.] A. v, imper. Ask, inquire ; hence, 
•one may ask', • it is a question' {whether, 
etc.). B. sb. A question, Query 1589. 

A. Q. more about this Hearme. Hence tQussre a 
trans. to query -1756. 

Quaestor (kwrst^i). late ME. [a. L., f. 
ouxrere. ] Rom. Antiq. a. One of a number of 
koman officials who had charge of the public 
revenue and expenditure. b. In early times : 
A public prosecutor in certain criminal cases. 
Hence QuaestoTial a . Quse'storahip. 

Quaff (kwaf), sb. 1579. [f. next.] An act of 
quaffing, or the liquor quaffed ; a deep draught. 
Quaff (kwaf), v. Also fquaft. 1533. 
[prob. onomatopoeic.] x. intr. To drink 
deeply ; to take a long draught ; also, to drink 
repeatedly in this manner. Const, of (+#»). 
1529. 9. trans. To drink (liquor) copiously or 
In a large draught 1555. 3. To drain (a cup, 

etc.) in a copious draught or draughts. Also 
with off, out , up. X533. 4. To drive away, to 

bring down to or into (a certain state) by copi- 
ous drinking {rare) 1714. 

s. To day we feast, and quaffe in frollque Bowles t 
To morrow fast Quaslbs. a. fig. They drink, and in 
communion sweet Q. immoruuitie and joy Milx. 3. 

1 quaffs full bowles of strong enchanting wines Due- 
wn. H«x» Qua-ffer. 
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Quag (kwseg, kwQg), sb. 1589. [Related 
to next.] A marshy or boggy spot, esf. one 
covered with a layer of turf which shakes or 
yields when walked on. 

Quag (kwseg, kwQg), v. Obs. exc. dial. 
x6ix. [Onomatopoeic,! intr. To shake ; said 
of something soft or dabby. 

Quagga (kwse-gft). 1785. [S. Afr.] a. A 
S. African equine quadruped {Equus or Hippo - 
tigris Q.), related to the ass and the zebra, but 
less fully striped than the latter, b. Bluebell's 
zebra. 

Quaggy (kwse*gi, kwp-gi), a. 1610. [f. 

Quag sb. or v. + -Y 1 .] x. Of ground: That 
shakes under the foot ; full of quags ; boggy, 
soft. Also of streams : Flowing through boggy 
soil. 9. Of things, esp. of the body : Soft, Yield- 
ing, flabby. Also of persons in respect of their 
flesh, and fig. x6ix. 

s. O'er the watery strath or q. moss Collins, 
Quagmire (kwse'gmaiai, kwpg-). X579. 
[ app. f. Quag sb. or v. + Mire.] 1. A piece of 
wet and boggy ground, which quakes or yields 
under the feet; a quaking bog; a fen, marsh, 
9. trans f. and fig. ; esp. a position or situation 
from which extrication is difficult 1635. 

a 1 have followed Cupid’s Jack-a-lantern, and find 
my self in a q. at last Sheridan, 

Quahaug, quahog (kwah^g, kw§*Iyg). 
U.S . 1794. [Narraganset Indian.] The com- 
mon round clam {Venus mercenaria) of the 
Atlantic coast of N. America. 

Quaich, quaigh (kwrx). Sc. 1673. [a. 
Gael, cuach cup, Olr. ctiach, prob. ad. L. cau- 
cus (Gr. xai/jra).] A kind of shallow drinking- 
cup formerly common in Scotland, usu. made 
of small wooden staves hooped together and 
having two ears or handles. 

Quail (kwlfl), sb. ME. [a. OF. quaille (F. 
caille ) ; prob. of Teut. origin.] x. A migra- 
tory bird allied to the partridge (family Per* 
dicidx), found in the Old World and Australia; 
esp. the European species, Cotumix communis 
or dactylisonans , much esteemed for the table. 
9. One of several American gallinaceous birds 
resembling the European quail, esp . the Vir- 
ginian Quail or colin {Ortyx virgin ianus), and 
the Californian or Crested Quail {Lophortyx 
cal if amicus) 1817. +8- fig- A courtesan. (In 

allusion to the supposed amorous disposition 
of the bird.) -2694. 

attrib. and Comb., as q.-call * q.-fipe f -dove, a 
dove of the West Indies and Florida ( Stamoenas 
cyan.ocephalus) | -bawk, a New Zealand species of 
falcon 1 -pigeon, a pigeon of the genus Geophapsy 
-pipe, a pipe on which the note ot the q. (usu. the 
female) can be imitated, in order to lure the birds 
into a net | t tranff. the throat : -snipe, a S. American 
plover of the genus Thinocorys. 

Quail (kwr>l),w. ME. [Origin unkn. Com- 
mon in literary use 1590-1650, alter which it 
becomes rare until revived, app. by Scott.] 
L intr. 1. Of material things : To decline ; to 
fall or give way ; to fade, wither, etc. Obs . exc. 
dial. 1440. 9. Of immaterial things, a. Of an 

action, undertaking, etc.: tTo fail, break down. 
In mod. use (transL from 3): To give way, yield 
to or before. ME. b. Of courage, etc.t To 
fail, give way, become faint 1557. 8* Of per- 
sons : To lose heart, be cowed ; to give way 
through fear (to or before) 1555. b. Of the heart 
or spirit ; also of the eyes 1563. 

z. Length of time, causeth man and beast to quaile 
1568. a. b. Perils, which make the courage of the 
hardiest q. Thirlwalu 3. b. Their sharp eyes 
quailed . . before his savage glances Borrow. 

H. trans . +x. To spoil, impair ; to over- 
power, destroy -1669. 9. To daunt or cow (a 

person), to bring into subjection by fear ; to 
cause to quail 1596. b. To daunt (the heart, 
courage) with fear or dejection 1567. 

l Mias. N. v. i. 999. a He is a stout man whom 
adversity doth not quaile 1649. Hence Quai’ler. 
Quaint (kw^int), a. ME. [a. OF. queinte, 
cotnte : — L. cognitum known, pa. pple. of cog* 
noseer*.] L ti. Of persons: Wise, knowing; 
skilled* clever, ingenious -1798. tb. In bad 
sense: Cunning, crafty, scheming -2680. ta. Of 
actions, schemes, etc. : Ingenious, clever, cun- 
ning -1641. fS* Of things: Ingeniously or 
cunningly designed or contrived; elaborate 
-1631. f4. Of things t Skilfully made, so as to 
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have a good appearance; hence, beautiful, 
pretty, fine, dainty -167 1. fb. Of dress : Fine, 
fashionable, elegant -1697. tg. Of persons! 
Beautiful or handsome in appearance ; finely 
dressed ; elegant, foppish -1784. +6. Of speech, 
modes of expression, etc. : Carefully or inge- 
niously elaborated ; highly elegant or refined ; 
clever, smart; affected -1783. +7. Strange, 

odd, curious (in character or appearance) -1808. 
8. Unusual or uncommon in character or ap- 
pearance, but agreeable orattraettve, esp. having 
an old-fashioned prettiness or daintiness 1795. 

s. Tam. Shr. m, i£ 140. b. Sly, queynt, and nils 
Hoccleve, 4. In his hand A Scepter or q. staff be 
bears Milt. 5. He made himaelfe as neate and q. as 
might be Grbene. 7. The Flamins at their service 
q. Milt. 8. He. .knew many a merry ballad and q, 
tale Southey. 

tn. Dainty, fastidious, prim -1678. 

Too Queint and Finical in his Expressions 1678. 
Hence Quai’ntly adv., -ness. 

Quake (kw£>k), sb. ME [f. the vb.l The 
act of quaking or trembling ; spec, in mod. use, 
an earthquake. 

Quake (kw^k), v. [OE. ovarian, not found 
in the cognate langs.] 1. intr. Of things : To 
shake, tremble, be agitated, as the result of ex- 
ternal shock, internal convulsion, or natural 
instability. 9. Of persons, etc., or parts of the 
body : To shake, tremble, through cold, fear, 
etc. OE. +8. trans. To cause to quake -1639. 

1. With houghs that quaked at every breath, Grey 
birch and aspen wept beneath Scott. a They 
reuerence them, and qwake at their presence Knox. 
Cymb. il iv. 5. Hence Qua'kingly adv. with 
quaking or fear. 

Quaker (kw^-koj). 1653. [f. Quaker. + 
-ER 1 .] A member of the religious society (the 
Society of Friends) founded by George fox in 
1648-50, distinguished by peaceful principles 
and plainness of dress and manners, b. transf. 
Applied to various plain -coloured birds and 
moths, with allusion to the colour of the dress 
usu. worn by Quakers 1775. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 q.-bird, the sooty albatross ; 
•buttons U.S., the seeds of nux vomica : q. gun 
U.S., a dummy pm in a ship or forti -ladies U.S., 
the small pale-blue flowers of the American plant 
Houstouia cerru/ea. Hence Qua'kereas / a female 
Q. Qu&'kerish a. resembling, characteristic of, or 
appropriate to, Quakers ; -ly adv. Qua kerism, 
the principles or practice of the Quakers. Qu&'kerly 
a. and adv. tQua*kery, Quakerism. 

Quaking-grass. 1597. [f. quoting pp\. a. 
of Quake t/.J A pop. name for grasses of the 
genus Briza, esp. B. media . 

Quaky (kw^i-ki), a. 1864. [f. Quake v. + 
-Y\ ) Inclined to quake ; of the nature of quak- 
ing. 

il Quale (kwMO- 1675. [L., neut. sing, of 
qualis of what kind.] The quality of a thing ; a 
thing having certain qualities. 

Quantifiable, a. rare. i6ir. [f. Qualify v. 
+ -able.] That may be qualified or modified. 

Qualification (kwpdifik/t'Jan). 1543. [ad. 
med.L. qualificatio , f. qualtficare to Qualify ; 
see -ATION.] The action of qualifying ; the con- 
dition or fact of being qualified ; that which 
qualifies, x. Modification, limitation, restric- 
tion ; a modifying or limiting element or circum- 
stance. *f* 9 . The distinctive quality of a person 
or thing ; condition, character, nature -1745* 
+3. A quality, attribute, or property {of) -1799. 
tb. An accomplishment -1796. 4. A quality, 
accomplishment, etc., which qualifies or fits a 
person for some office or function. Also cbsol. 
1660. g. A necessary condition, which must be 
fulfilled before a certain right can be acquired, 
an office held, or the like X733. 0. The act of 
determining the quality or nature of a thing ; 
spec, in Logic , the expression of quality, or the 
distinction of affirmative and negative, in a pro- 
position 1891. 

9. A promise that hath a q. or condition expressed 
165s. a. Oth. 11. L 982. 4. Besides his general quali- 
fications for that trust 1669. 9. A law which fixes a 

sum of money as the q of citizenship Jowrrr. 

Comb. q. snares* snares which one must hold in 
order to be qualified for a directorship in a company. 

Quallficative (kwp'lifikfitiv), a . and sb. 
rare. x66x. [f. Qualify see prec. and 
-ative.] A. adj. Qualifying; denoting tome 
quality. B. sb. A qualifying word or phrase. 
Qualificator (kwg'lifiluitu). 1688. [a. 
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QUALIFICATORY 

med.L, f. qua li/tear*.] One of a board of theo- 
logians attached to the Holy Office, who report 
on the character (heretical or otherwise) of pro- 
positions submitted to them. 

Qualificatory (kwo'lifik£i:t:>ri) t a. 1805. 
[Cf. prec. and -ory fl .] Having the character of 
qualifying or modifying ; tending to qualify. 
Qualified (kwp'lifaid), ppl. a. 1558. ff. 
Qualify v. + -ed 1 .] +i. Furnished with, 
possessed of (certain) qualities -1681. a. En- 
dowed with qualities, or possessed of accom- 
plishments, which fit one for a certain end, 
office, or function ; fit, competent 1558. a. Le- 
gally, properly, or by custom, capable of doing 
or being something specified or implied 1559. 
4. Limited, modified, or restricted in some res- 
pect ; spec . in q. acceptance , fee (— base fee), 
negative, oath , property, etc. 1599. Hence 
Qua*lifled-ly adv., -ness. 

Qualify (kwp-lifoi), v. 1540. [a. F. quali- 
fier, or ad. med.L. qualificare to attribute a 
quality to, f. qualis of such a kind 4 -ficare ; see 
-FY.] I. To invest with a quality or qualities. 
1. trans . To attribute a certain quality or quali- 
ties to ; to designate in a particular way. (Now 
current as a gallicism.) 1549. b. Gram. Of an 
adj. : To express some quality belonging to 
(a noun). Of an adv.: To modify. 1837. a. 
To invest (a person) with proper qualities ( for 
being something) 1581. b. To make fit or 
competent for doing (or to do) something, 
for something. Chiefly rtfi. 1665. 3. To make 

legally capable ; to give a recognized status to 
(a person) 1583. 4. intr. (for reft.) To make 

oneself competent for something by fulfilling 
some necessary condition 1588. 

1. The propositions havo been qualified as hereti- 
cal i8a6. a. D. Iam qualifying myself to give lessons 
Dickkns. 4 All the ministers of siate must q., and 
take this test Burks. 

IL To modify in some respect. 1. To modify 
(a statement, opinion, etc.) by any limitation or 
reservation ; to make less strong or positive 
1553. 9. To moderate or mitigate; esp. to 

render less violent, severe, or unpleasant ; to 
lessen the effect of (something disagreeable) 
1543. tb. To make less wrong -1776. +3. To 

appease, calm, pacify (a person) -1679. +4- To 
bring into, or keep in, a proper condition -1688. 
g. To modify the strength or flavour of (a liquid) 
1591. 8. fa. To affect (a person or thing) in- 

juriously. b. To abate or diminish (something 
good) ; to make less perfect or complete. 1584. 

1. Reasons to change or to q some of my first senti- 
ments Burke. a. b. A falsehood, however qualified by 
circumstances Fielding. 5. Tea, which he drank., 
qualified with brandy Smollkit. 6. b. HamL iv. vii. 
114. Hence Qua'lifier, one who, or that which, 
qualifies; R C.Ch, =■ Qualificatoe. 

Qualitative (kw^’litAiO, «- 1607. [ad. 
late L. qualitative ; see QUALITY and -IVE.] 
Relating to, connected or concerned with, 
quality or qualities. Now usu. opp. to Quanti- 
tative. Hence Qua'litatively adv. 

Quail tied (kw9’ lit id), a 1600. [f. next + 
•ku.] Furnished with a quality or qualities. 

Quality (kwq*llti\ [ME. qualite , a. F. 
qua l it t , ad.L. qualitatem , f. qualis of what kind ; 
see -ity. j i Of persons (in 1 and 9 occas. of 
animals). 1. Character, disposition, nature. 
Now rare. b. Capacity, ability, or skill, in some 
respect. (An echo of Shaks. {Ham. II. ii. 453), 
who prob. intended the word In senses.) 1856. 
c. Without article or poss. pron. : Excellence 
of disposition ; good natural gifts 1606. 9. A 

mental or moral attribute, trait, or characteristic 
1533. b. An accomplishment or attainment 
1584. 3. Rank or position in (a) society. Now 

rare . late ME. 4. Nobility, high birth or rank, 
good social position. Now arch. 1579. b. concr. 
People of good social position. Now arch, or 
vulgar and dial. 1693. ts. Profession, occupa- 
tion. business, esp. that of an actor, b. Frater- 
nity ; those of the same profession ; esp. actors 
as a body. -1633. c. Party, side. Shaks. 
6. Title, description, character, capacity. Freq. 
in phr. in {the} q. of: in the character of, as. 
Now chiefly as a gallicism. ME. 

t. b. Hans had given me a touch of his q. by spool- 
ing a bird on the wing 2856. c. O, sir,. .Yon are full 
01 q, and fairo desert Hey wood. a. You re 
dysposytyon, and vertuous qualytyet is si. b. 7 
L i. »). 4. He bad all the men of qualnie his r 
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enemies Noam. b. 1 have looked out among the q. 
for a future husband for her Richaedson. 5. Two 
Gent. iv. i. 58. 6. He serv'd his Master In q. of 

Poetaster 1664. 

H. Of things, z. An attribute, property, 
special feature ME. tb. A manner, style -1651. 
tc. concretely, A substance of a certain nature ; 
an essence {rare) -1833. 9. The nature, kind, 

or character (o/something) ; hence, the degree 
or grade of excellence, etc. possessed by a thing, 
late ME. fb. Nature, with ref. to origin; hence, 
cause, occasion Shaks. 3. Without article: 
a. That aspect of things under which they are 
considered in thinking or speaking of their na- 
ture, condition, or properties 1533. b. G*am . 
Manner of action, as denoted "by an adverb; 
chiefly in phr. adverb of q. 153a c. Peculiar 
excellence or superiority 1874. 4- Logic. Of 
propositions! The condition of being affirmative 
or negative. Of concepts 1 Comparative clear- 
ness or distinctness. 1594. b. Acoustics-* Tim- 
bre 186$. 5. A particular class, kind, or grade 

of anything, as determined by its quality 1656. 
s. Primary, secondary, etc. qualities ; see the acljs. 

a. There is more difference in the q. of our pleasures 
than in the amount Emkrsom. b. Timon in. vL 1x7. 

Qualm (kwara. k wpm). 1530. [Origin obsc.] 
1 . A (sudden) feeling or fit of faintness, illness, or 
sickness. (Now restricted to cases in which the 
seat of disorder is in the stomach.) 9. transf. a. 
A ht of sickening fear, misgiving, or depression ; 
a sudden sinking of heart. Now rare. 1555. 

b. A painful doubt or consciousness of acting 
wrongly 1649. c. A fitor sudden access of some 
quality, etc. (Now only with suggestion of prec.) 
1626. 

1. It makes the Stomach sick, .and aickiah Qualms 
to arise 1683. a. b. It was absurd.. to affect any 
qualms about this trifle Fielding. C. Violent qualms 
of economy W. Irving. 

Qualmish (kwa*mij, kw§*mij), a. 1548. 
i_f. Qualm + -ISH 1 .] I. Of persons: Affected 
with a qualm or qualms ; tending or liable to 
be so affected. 9. Of feelings, etc. : Of the 
nature of a qualm 1798. Hence Qua'lmish-ly 
adv. , -ness. So Qua'lmy a. 

Quamash (kwAmae-J, kwo*maef). See also 
Camas. 1814. [N. Araer. Indian.] A N.Amer. 
liliaceous plant {Camassia esculent a ), the bulbs 
of which are used for food by the American 
Indians. 

Quamocllt (kwaem^klit). 1731. [Corrup- 
tion of Mexican quamo'chitl f. qua-, comb, form 
of quaiutl tree.] A subgenus of climbing plants 
with brilliant flowers found in the tropical parts 
of America and Asia, belonging to the genus 
Ipomeea. 

Q uan dary (kwQ*nd&ri, kwgnde®Ti), sb. 
T 579- I Origin obsc. ; prob. f. L. quando when ?, 
with inf. ending -are.} A state of extreme per- 
plexity or uncertainty ; a dilemma causing 
(great) mental agitation or distress ; + a ticklish 
plight. 

Quannet (kwp*net). 184a. [Origin obsc.] 
A flat file set in a frame, and used as a plane in 
filing flat surfaces, as in comb-making. 

Quant (kweent, kwpnt), sb. 1440. [peril. 
ad.L. conlus {Gr. tcovrbi) boat-pole.] A pole for 
propelling a boat, esp. one with a flat cap to 
prevent it sinking in the mud, used by bargemen 
on the east coast. Hence Quant v. trans. to 
propel a boat with a q. j also absol. 

Quantic (kwp*ntik). 1854. [f. L. quantus 
+-IC.] Math . A rational, integral, homogeneous 
function of two or more variables. 

Quantification (kwo:ntiflk^*Jan). 1840. [f. 
next ; see -FIC AT ION.] The action of quantifying. 

Q. of the predicate , the expression of the logical 
quantity of the predicate of a proposition, by applying 
to the predicate the sign edl, or some, or an equivalent. 

Quantify (kwp'ntifai), v. 1840. [ad. 
med.L. quantificare , f. quantus : see Quantity 
and -FY.] x. Logic . trans . To express the 
quantity of a term in a proposition, by prefix- 
ing all or some or the like to the term. 9. To 
determine the quantity of, to measure 1878. 
Quantitative (kwpntitAiv), a. 1581. [ad. 
med.L quantitations; see Quantity and 
-IVB .1 x* Possessing quantity, magnitude, or 
special extent Now rare. a. Estimated or 
estimable by quantity X656, 3. Relating to 

concerned with quantity or its measurement ; 


QUAQUAVERSAL 

ascertaining or expressing quantity 1668. 4. 

Pertaining to or baaed on vowel-quantity, as 
q. verse 1799. Hence Quamtitative-ly adv H 
■mm. So Quamtitive a., -ly adv. 

Quantity (kwp ntiti). late ME. [a. OF. 
quantity ad. L, quant it as, -atem, f. quantum; 
see -ITY.] L 1. Size, magnitude, dimensions. 
Obs. in gen. sense. a. Amount, sum. a. Of 
material things not usu. estimated by spatial 
measurement, late ME. b. Of immaterial 
things, late ME. tc. Of money, payment, etc. 
“*775- 8- Length or duration in time. Now 

only in the legal phr. q. of estate, the length of 
time during which the right of enjoyment of an 
estate is to continue, late ME. b. Pros . Length 
or shortness of sounds or syllables, determined 
by the time required to pronounce them 1563. 
c. Mus. Length or duration of notes 1597. 4. esp . 
as the subject of mathematics : That property 
of things which is involved in the questions a how 
great ? ’ or ' how much ? * and is determinable, 
or regarded as being so, by measurement of 
some kind ; a system of relationships by virtue 
of which one thing is said to be greater or less 
than another 1530. 5. Logic, a. The extension 

or intension of a term, dist. as extensive and in- 
tensive q. b. The degree of extension which a 
proposition gives to the term forming its subject. 
1668. f6. Relative size or amount, proportion 
{rare) -1602. 7. Great or considerable amount 
or bulk I7S3- 8- Llectr . The strength of a 
current as dist. from intensity or potential 1837. 

s. The q. of a surface is called its areas and the q. 
of a line. . its length 1830. a. a. Fern . . grew in great 

3 . there De Foe. 3. b. False q., an incorrect use 
a long for a short vowel or syllable, or vice versa. 
4. Continuous and discrete q.\ see Discrete a. a. 
6. Haml. 111. ii. jjj. 7. Windsor Castle is a noble 
instance of the effect of q. Hogarth. 

n. 1. A (specified) portion or amount of an 
article or commodity. Also transf. of immate- 
rial things. ME. b. An indefinite (usu. a fair 
or considerable) portion or amount ; -fa small 
piece, a fragment ME. c. With def. article: 
The portion or amount {of something) present 
in a particular thing or instance 161 z. 9. A 
specified, or indefinite, number of persons or 
things, late ME. b. pregnantly. A great num- 
ber or amount ; also pi. 3. A certain space or 
surface. Const, of. Now rare, late ME. 4. 
Math. A thing having q. (I. 4), the number or 
extension of which is expressible by means of 
symbols ; the symbol itself 1570. 

x. A sufficient q. of illusion for the purposes of 
dramatic interest Lamb. b. Away thou Ragge, thou 
quantitie, thou remnant Shaks. A q. of wreckago 
was cast up at Southport 1883. c. The q. of sensible 
heat in a human body Bentham. 3. You would make 
them a grant of a sufficient q. of your land Buekk. 
4. transf. Her husband was an unknown quantity 
Stevenson. Imaginary q. • see Imaginary a. 1 0, 
Negligible q. (after F. quantity n/gUgeabte), often fig. 
a person or thing of next to no account, a nonentity. 

Comb. 1 q.-mark, a mark indicating the q. of a 
vowel or syllable ; -surveyor, a surveyor who esti- 
mates the quantities of the materials and labour re- 
quired for any work. 

Quanti valence (kwgntrvMfos). 1871. [f. 
L. quanti -, comb, form of quantum how much 
+ -valence, after equivalence.} « Valency a* 
QuantWailency. QuantPvalent a . 

Qua-ntize, v. 1901. [f. next 4- -izr.] 

trans. To apply quantum mechanics or the 
quantum theory to; to measure (energy) in 
quanta. Hence Quantixa’tion. 

! Quantum (kwg-nttfm). PI. quanta. 1619. 
L., neut. of quantus how much. J 1 . — Quan- 
tity, in various senses, e.g. I. 9, II. x, 1 c, 4. 
9. Physics. A discrete unit quantity of energy, 
proportional to the frequency of radiation, 
emitted from or absorbed by an atom 19x0. 
z. Is there not a sufficient q. of distress and misfortunet 
17B9. s. Q. theory, the hypothesis that in radiation 
the energy of the electrons is discharged in discrete 
amounts or quanta. 

Quantum suffidt (kwg’ntflm srrfisitL Also 
abbrev. quantum inff., quant. buH (auf.). 1699. 
[L., a formula used in medical prescriptions.] 

* As much as suffices ' ; hence, a sufficient quan- 
tity, to a sufficient extent, etc. 

Qu&quaveraal (kw*kw4v5-jsil), a. 1798. 

J. late L, quaquaversus, -versum , L quaqua 
where-, whithersoever 4 - versus towards.] Turn- 
ed or pointing in every direction ; chiefly GeoL 
in q. dip . Hence Quaquave really adv. 
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QUARANTINE 

Quarantine (kwp'rfatni), sb. 1609. [In 
sense 1, ad. med.L. quarentena ; In 2, prob, ad. 
It. quarant-, quarentina, f. quaranta forty.] it 
Law. A period of forty days during which a 
widow, entitled to dower, had the right to re- 
main in the chief mansion-house of her deceased 
husband ; hence, the right of a widow to remain 
in the house during this period, a. A period 
(orig. of forty days; during which persons who 
might spread a contagious disease (esp. travel- 
lers) are kept isolated ; commonly, the period 
during which a ship, suspected of carrying con- 
tagion, is kept Isolated on its arrival at a port. 
Hence, the feet or practice of isolating or of 
being Isolated In this way ; the place where 
Infected or isolated ships are stationed. 1663. 
b. fig. Any period, instance, etc., of detention 
or seclusion compared to the above x68o. 8* A 
period of forty days ; a set of forty (days) 1639. 

s. If she marry within the forty days she loseth her 
Quarantine Cork. a. Anchored off q. (mod.). 

Quarantine (kwpT&ntfn ) , v. 1804. [f.prec.] 
irons. To put in quarantine. 

! ( Quare impedit (kwe«'r* i mpTdit). late M E. 
L., * Why he impedes or hinders '.] Law . A 
orm of writ issued in cases of disputed presenta- 
tion to a benefice, requiring the defendant to 
state why he hinders the plaintiff from making 
the presentation. 

Qtiarenden, quarender (kwg'rSnd'n, -dw\ 
late ME [Origin obsc.1 A variety of apple 
common in Somerset and Devon. Also attrib . 

Quarrel (kwp'rSl), sbA ME. [a. OF. quar- 
( r)el, mod.F. carrtau, — med.L. qUadrellus, 
dim. of med.L. quadras a square.] z. A short, 
heavy, square-headed arrow or bolt formerly 
used with the cross-bow or arbalest. 9. A square 
or (more usu.) diamond-shaped pane of glass, of 
the kind used in making lattice-windows. Now 
rare exc. dial. 1447. a* techn. a. A glazier's 
diamond 1807. *>• A four-sided graver 1882. 

c. A stonemason’s chisel 1882. 

Quarrel (kwp-riSL), sb .* ME. [a. OF. 
querel(l)e : — L. querela, -el la complaint, Lqueri 
to complain.] fi. A complaint ; esp. a com* 
plaint against a person ; esp. in legal use, an 
accusation or charge ; an action or suit -1^41. 
9. A ground or occasion of complaint against 
a person, leading to hostile feeling or action ; 
also, the state or course of hostility resulting 
from this. Const, against , fto, later with. Now 
rare. ME. b. With poss. pron. or genitive: 
One's cause, side, or party in a complaint or 
contest, late ME. fc. transf Cause, reason, 
ground, plea >1633. 3. A violent contention or 

Altercation between persons, or of one with 
Another ; a rupture of friendly reladons 1572. 
tb. Quarrelling; quarrelsomeness (rare) -1605. 

a Phr. To fie* a q. 1 see Pica v . 1 IV. a. AH the q. 
the squire hath to me is for taking your part Fisldino. 
b. a /ft 


Hen. VI, in. iL 933. In our own a. 
nothing truly Stsvbnsom. c. So as a Ms 


„ we can see 
an may- have 


a quarrall to marrye when he will Bacon. 3. A man 
very valiant of his hands, but hot brained, he had had 
many quarrels 1639. b. Oth. 11. iii. 53. 

Quarrel (kw9*r£l), v. late ME. [orig., a. 
OF. quereler (F. quereller), f. querele (see prec.) ; 
in later use prob. f. the sb.] 1. intr. To raise 
a complaint, protest, or objection ; to find fault ; 
to take exception, a. To contend violently, fall 
out, break off friendly relations, become inimical 
or hostile. Const, with (a person) for or about 
(a thing). 1530. ta- To dispute, call in question , 
object to (an act, word, etc.) -1786. 4. To find 
fault with (a person) ; to reprove angrily. Obi. 
exc. Sc. 1598. +5. With complement : To force 
or bring by quarrelling -*1678. 

1. 1 must not q. with the will Of highest dispensa- 
tion Milt. Phr. To q. with one's bread and butter , 
to find fault with or give up a means of livelihood for 
insufficient reasons, a. She quarrelled with me for 
supping with St. John 1829. 3. I hope you will not q. 
the words 1745. 4. I had quarrcU'd My brother pur- 

posely B. Jons. 3. You must q. him out o' the bouse 
B. Joms. He oca QuaTreller, one who quarrels. 
•frQua-rrelet. [f. Quarrel s&l a.] A small 
square Herrick. 

Quarrelsome (kw9*r£ls£m), a. 1596. [f. 
Quarrel sb* + -some.] Inclined to quarrel ; 
given to, or characterized by, quarrelling. 

Men who are..q. when they are drunk Fielding, 
Hence QuaTrelaome-ly ado., -ness. 

Quamer ^kwg'ri ji). late ME. [a. OF. quar- 
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rtour , -tear (mod.F. carrier ), f, quarreri mod. F. 
carrer) L. quadrare to square (stones). ] One 
who quarries stone ; a quarry man. 

Quarry (kw^Ti),^. 1 ME. [a. OF .cuir/e, 
curie . f. cutr (:— L. corium) skin.] tx. Certain 
parts of a deer placed on the hide and given to 
the bounds as a reward -*1576. ta. A heap 
made of the deer killed at a hunting >1605. tb. 
transf. A heap of dead men -1633. 3 . a. The 

bird flown at by a hawk, etc. 1486. b. The 
animal pursued by hounds or hunters 16x2. 
dg. An intended prey or victim 1615. 

a Mach. iv. iii* 006. 3. a. As when Joue's..bird 

from bye^Stoupea at a flying heron. .The stone dead 
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PKNsaa. c. Folly was the proper Q. 
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quarrey falls 
of Horace Dhydek. 

Quarry (kwQ-ri), sb .8 late ME. [ad. med.L. 
quareia, var. of quareria, eta ] I . An excavation 
from which stone for building, etc. is obtained 
by cutting, blasting, or the like, b. transf. Any 
place from which stones may be obtained as from 
a quarry 1838. ta. A large mass of stone or 
rock in its natural state, capable of being quarried 
-1764. 

s. b. Houses, temples, the monuments of the d< 
were the quarries from which they drew Thirlwall. 
Hence Qua*rryman, one employed in quarrying 
one who works in a q. 

Quarry (kwQ-ri), j 3.3 1555, [Laterformof 
Quarrels*. 1 ] fi. ■■ Quarrel jA a 1.-1627. 
a. — Quarrel sb. x a. 1611. 8. A square stone, 
tile, or brick 1555. 

Quarry (kw9’ri), 0.1 1575. [£, Quarry r*. 1 ] 
fi. trans. To teach (a hawk) to seize its quarry 
-1618. ta. intr. To pounce on, as a hawk on 
its quarry; to prey or feed on -1709. 3. trans . 

To hunt down or kill (a beast 01 chase) 1820. 

(kwjvri), v.* 1774. [f. Quarry 

trans. To obtain (stone, etc.) by the pro- 
cesses employed in a quarry. Also with out . b. 

| fig. To extract by laborious methods i860, a. 

I To form a quarry in ; to cut into (rock, etc.) 1847. 
3. intr. To cut or dig in, or as in, a quarry 1848. 

x. b. To q. gold and silver out of the monastic 
treasuries 2868. 

Quart (kw$Jt), sb. 1 ME. [a. F. qtearte 
fern., quart masc., repr, L. quart a , -turn, fern, 
and neut. of quartus fourth.] 1. An English 
measure of capacity, one-fourth of a gallon, or 
two pints, b. A vessel holding a quart; a quart - 
>ot or quart-bottle 1450. ta. A quarter, region 
iPENSER. 

1. attrib. To sende bom wyn and Ij. q. botelys 1454. 

Quart (kart), jA* 1674. [ad. F. quarte ; see 
prec.] x, A position in fencing : = Quarte, 
Carte ■ 1692. a. A sequence of four cards, is 
piquet and other card-games 1674. 
e. Q. major, the ace, king, queen, and knave of a suit. 
Quart (kftrt), v. 1692. [ad. F. quarter , f. 
quarte Quart sb * ] a. intr . To use the position 
* quart ’ in fencing, b. trans. To draw back (the 
head and shoulders) in doing so. 

Quartan (kw§ut&n), a. and sb. ME. [a. F. 

( fiture ) quart aine, ad. L. (febris) quartana fem. 
of quartanus , f. quartus fourth.] A. adj. Path. 
Of a fever or ague : Characterized by the occur- 
rence of a paroxysm every fourth (in mod. 
reckoning, every third) day. 

Ageyn feoerys quarteyn It is medicyn souereyn xaoo. 
B. sb. A (ortho) quartan ague orfever. late ME. 
Quartation (kw^it^fen). 1610. [f. L. 

quartus fourth + -ATIQN.J The operation of 
combining three parts of silver with one of gold, 
as a preliminary to separating and purifying 
the gold by means of nitric acta, 
u Quarte (kart, || kart). 1700, [a. F. quarte ; 
see Quart r*. a ) - Carte.* 

Quarter (kwj'itai), sb. ME. [a. OF. quar- 
ter, -ter : — L. quart arius a fourth part (of a 
measure), f. quartus fourth ; see -BR * a.] I. One 
of four equal or corresponding parts into which 
anything is or may be divided, s. Of things 
generally, b. Const, with sbs. without of 1866. 
c. ellipt. in contextual uses, as, a quarter-mile 
race 1508. 9. One of the four parts, each in- 
cluding a leg, into whioh the carcases of quadru- 
peds are commonly divided; also of fowls, a part 
containing a leg or wing ME. b. fi. The four 
parts of a human body similarly divided, as in 
the case of those executed for treason ME c. 
Of a live person or animal ; also freq. m hind- 
quarter, haunch, late ME. 8* Her. One of the 


four parts into which a shield Is divided by 
quartering (see Quarter v. 3 b) i486, b. A 
charge occupying one fourth of the shield, 
placed in chief 159a. c. — Quartering vbL 
sb. ab. 1727. 

t. The four quarters of the rolling year DavntN. 
Garnish with a Seville orange cut in quarters Mas. 
Gumk, Phr. A bad q. of em hour\ tr. r, un manuals 
quart ePk eure\ a short bat very un pleasant experience. 
b» Thera is not oita-qu*rter the amount of drunken* 
ness 1897. a. They bought a Q. of Lamb Panrs. 
Fifth q„ the hide and fat of a slaughtered animat 
b. This morning Mr. Carew was hanged and quar- 
tered.. but bis quarters.. are not to be hanged up 
Parvs. c. Two. .walked at each side of tile none a 
quarter xBafi. 3. c. A baroa of sixteen quarters Scorr. 

XL The fourth pert of some usual measure or 
standard. 1. As a measure of capacity for grain, 
etc. a. The British imperial quarter ■» 8 bush- 
els ; the fifth port of a wey or load j also, local 
varieties of this ME. b. The fourth part of a 
chaldron, late ME. a. As a weight. The fourth 
part of a hundredweight = 28 lbs. (L/.S. com- 
monly 25 lbs.). Abbrev. qr. 1481. 3. As a 

measure of length or area. a. The fourth part 
of a yard ; nine inches, laic ME. b. Naut. The 
fourth part of a fathom 1769. 4. As a measure 
of time. a. The fourth part of a year, esp. as 
divided by the Quarter-days. Also (esp. in 
Scotland), the fourth part of the school-year, or 
of the period during which instruction is usually 
given, containing about eleven weeks, late ME. 
b. A fourth jpart of the lunar period. Also, the 
moon's position when between the first and 
second or third and fourth quarters ; quadra- 
ture. late ME. c. The fourth part of an hour; 
the space of fifteen minutes. Also, the moment, 
as denoted by a mark on the dial, the sound of 
a bell, etc., at which one quarter of an hour ends 
and the next begins, late ME. fi. U.S. A silver 
coin one fourth of a dollar 1B56. 6. Naut. 

The fourth part of a point on the compass ; 2* 
48' 45'. Also q. point. 1795. 7- A quarterly 

instalment of an allowance or payment 1679. 

3. a. Tam. Shr. rv. iii. log. 4. C. I shall die to- 
night, A quarter before twelve Tennyson. 'The 
quarter ’• gone I ’ cried Mr. Tapley Dickens. 7. Pay 
b down the first q. now Thackebay. 

HL Senses denoting locality, and transf. uses 
of these. 1. 1 he region lying about or under 
one of the four principal points of the compass 
or divisions of the horizon ; the point or division 
itself, late ME. tb. Boundary or limit towards 
one of the cardinal points ; side -1611. c. A di- 
rection or point of the compass when more than 
four are mentioned or may be implied 1604. a. 
Region, district, place, locality ME. b. Indica- 
ting a certain portionor member of a community, 
or some thing or things, without ref. to actual 
locality 1777. fi. A particular division or district 
of a town or city, esp. that appropriated to a 
particular class or race of people 1526. +b. A 
part of a gathering or assembly, army, camp, etc, 
-159Q. 4. Place of stay or residence ; dwelling- 
place, lodgings, esp. of soldiers. Now usu. in 
pi. 1591, fi. Assigned or appropriate position 
1549. f6. Relations with, or conduct towards, 

another j esp. in phr. to keep mod for fair) quar- 
ter (s) with -1674. to* (tiooa or fair) treatment 
or terms. Obs. exc. arch. 1648. 7. Exemption 
from being immediately put to death, granted 
to a vanquished opponent in a battle or fight ; 
clemency shown in sparing the life of one who 
surrenders 161 x. b. transf. and fig. 1647. 

1. Vpon Elam I wil bringe the foure wyndes from 
y* foure quarters of heauen Covbrdale Jer.xWx. 34. 

C, Winds from all quarters agitate the air Cowraa. 

а. A visit to a distant q. 1855. b. Even in the highest 
quarters justice had ceased to be much considered 
1856. 3* to* 1 Men. VI, u. i. 63. Phr. t 'To keep good 
q., to keep good watch ; to preserve good order. 4. 
Free quarUr{s) 1 see Fax* -quarte*. Head, sum 
mer -, r vinter-quarters \ see the first elefnent. To 
beat up the quarters of, see Brat ».* II. 8. To take 
up one's quarters, to establish oneself (In a place). 

9. Swiff to thir several Quarters bested then The 
cumbrous Elements Man Quarters, a name given, 
at tea, to the several stations where the officers and 
crew ol the ship of war are posted in action Falconer. 

б. Com. Err. il L xo8. 7. Many were cut down, the 
Swedes giving no q. 1659. Phr. f 7 V cry q. t to call 
for q. 

XV. Techn.uses,ln many of which the original 
sense fa much obscured, x. Carpentry. A piece 
of wood, four inches wide by two or four inches 
thick, used ad an upright stud or scantling ia 
partitions and other framing. Chiefly In pi. 


m (men), a (pass), cm (bud), v (exit), f (Fr. chzf). a (evsr). at (/,<?*)• # (Fr. can d* tie), i (alt)* i (Vvyche). 9 (what), f (gat). 



QUARTER 

S 497. ft. Farriery. One side of a hone’s hoof* 
one half of the coffin, extending between heel 
and toe. b. The corresponding part of a horse- 
shoe. 1503. c. That part of a shoe or boot lying 
immediately in front of the back-line, on either 
side of the foot ; the piece of leather, or other 
stuff, forming this part of the shoe from the heel 
to the vamp 1753. 3 * Naut. a. The upper part 
of a ship’s side between the after part of the main 
chains and the stern 1599. b. Of a yard t The 
part between the slings and the yard-arm 2769. 
4. One of the four parts into which a road is 
divided by the horse-track and the wheel-ruts 
1767. 

3. su The French Admiral's Ship under oar q. bed 
lost her foremast 1805. On the 7., in a direction about 
midway between astern and on the beam. 

Comb , j q. -aspect, quartile aspect; -back, in 
American football, a player stationed between the 
forwards and half-backs) -bell, a bell ia a clock 
which sounds the quarters) -bend, a section of pine 
bent into a quarter-circle 1 -binding, a style of book- 
binding with narrow leather back and no leather cor- 
ners | -block Naut H a block fitted under the q. of a 
yard 4 -cask, (a) a quarter-hogshead 1 (b) a quarter- 
butt | -gallery, a kind ofhaloony with windows pro- 
jecting from the q. of a large vessel t -guard Mu., a 
email guard mounted in front of each battalion in a 
camp; -gunner Naut., an officer subordinate to the 

S nner ; -ill, an inflammatory disease of cattle and 
sep (symptomatic anthrax ), causing putrefaction 
in one or more of the quarters) -miler, one who is 
good at running a quarter-mile race ; -note Mus 
Us) *= q.-tone ; (J) U.S. a crotchet t -plate, a photo- 
graphic plate measuring inches j also, a photo- 

graph taken on a plate of this sise; -section (U.S. 
and Canada), a quarter of a square mile of land, x6o 
acres) -tone Mus., (the interval of) one half of a 
semitone; -track, a quarter-mile racing course; 
-turn, (a) a rifle in which the *hot makes a quarter 
of a revolution in the length of the barrel; ( 6 ) a bend 
of a quarter of a circle) -watch Naut., a ship’s 
watch composed of one quarter of the crew ; -Wheel- 
ing, turning through a quarter of a circle t -wind, 
a wind blowing on a vessel's quarter. 

Quarter (kw§*jtai), v . late ME. [f. prec.] 
t. trans. To cut into quarters; to divide into 
four equal or equivalent parts. Also with out . 
a. To divide into parts fewer or more than four. 
Also with out . late ME. 3. Her. a. To place or 
bear (charges or coats of arms) quarterly upon 
a shield ; to add (another's coat) to one’s heredi- 
tary arms ; to place in alternate quarters with . 
late ME. b. To divide (a shield) into quarters, 
or into any number of divisions formed by verti- 
cal and horizontal lines 1590. 4. To put (sol- 
diers or others) into quarters ; to station, place, 
or lodge in a particular place. Also fast. ® to 
have one’s abode, lodging, etc. 2594. b. With 
on, upon 1 To impose (soldiers) upon (a house- 
holder, town, etc. ) to be lodged and fed. Also 
trans f. and fig. 1683. 6- intr. To take up (one’s) 
quarters; to stay, reside, lodge 2581. +6. 

trans . To give quarters to; to furnish with quar- 
ters or lodgings -168a. 7. Naut. To assign 

(men) to a particular quarter on board ship ; to 
place or station for action 2695. 8. Naut . intr. 
To sail with the wind on the quarter, *.«. between 
beam and stem 1627. 9. trans. To range or 
traverse (ground, etc.) in every direction. Said 
esp. of dogs In search of game. 2698. b. intr. 
To range to and fro 1857. 10. To drive a cart 

or carriage so that the right and left wheels are 
on (two of) the quarters of a road, with a rut 
between. Also, of a horse: To walk with the 
feet thus placed ; hence, to walk in front of the 
wheel. 180a b. Todrive tothe side in order to 
allow another vehicle to pass 2849. xx. Of the 
moon : To begin a fresh quarter 2789. 

t. Being discovered, betrayed,, .hanged, quartered, 
etc. Da Fob. Pare and q. your apples and take 
out the cores Mss. Glass*, fig. John 11. L 506. 
a. Here is a sword. .Will q. you ia three xBoo. 3. a. 
The royal banner of England, quartering the lion, 
the leopard, and the harp Hawthorns. 4. He was 
then quartered in Edinburgh as a lieutenant i88e- 
Soldiers were quartered on recalcitrant boroughs 
Grkbm. y. The Captain quartered his Man, and the 
Decks were cleared x6qs> 9* Just like a Pointer quar- 
tering wall his ground 1788. so. b. Every creature 
that met us would rely on us for quartering D* 
Qvimcxy. si. They would have bad weather until 
the moon quartered <789. 

Quarterage (kwj-itsridg). late ME. [f. 
Quarter sb . + -age.] x. A quarterly contribu- 
tion, allowance, pension, or other payment, a. 
Quarters, place of abode ; quartering of troops, 
or the expense of this (rare) 1577. 


1637 

Quaiter-day*. 1480. One of the foor days 
fixed by custom as marking off the quarters of 
the year, on which the tenancy of houses usu. 
begins and ends, and the payment of rent and 
other quarterly charges falls due. 

In England and Ireland the quarter-days are Lady 
Day (March 15), Midsummer Day (June 34), Michael- 
mas (Sept, ag), and Christmas (Dec. 95). 

Qua-rter-deck. 1607. Naut. fa- Orig., 
a smaller deck situated above the Half-deck, 
coved ng about a quarter of the vessel, b. In later 
use ; That part of the upper or spar-deck which 
extends between the stem and after-mast, and 
is used as a promenade by the superior officers 
or cabin-passengers. 

Quartering (kw$*itorlg), vbl. sb. 159 9. [f. 
Quarter v. + -ing 1 .] i. Division into four 
equal parts ; also, division in general 1610. a. 
Her. a. The dividing ofashield into quarters ; the 
marshalling ox bringing m of various coats upon 
one shield, to denote the alliances of one family 
with the heiresses of others 259a. b. pi. The 
various coats marshalled upon a shield ; rarely 
sing., one of these coats 2719. 3. The assigning 
of quarters to a person ; the action of taking up 
quarters ; fa place in which one is or may be 

S uartered 1625. b. spec. The billeting of sol- 
iers ; the fact of having soldiers quartered upon 
one 1646. 4. Build, a. The placing or using of 
quarters in construction, b. Work formed of 
quarters, c. Wood in the form, or of the size, 
of quarters. 1703. 5. Driving on the quarters 

of a road 1815. 6. The moon's passage from 

one quarter to another 1854. 
attrib. and Comb ^ as q+JUock, -knife. etc. 

Quarterly (kw§*jtajli), a. and sb. 1563. 
[f. Quarter sb. + -ly >.] A. adj. 1. That takes 
place, is done, etc. , every quarter of a year ; 
relating to, or covering, a quarter of a year. 9 . 
Pertaining or relating to a quarter (in other 
senses) 1769. B. sb. A quarterly review, maga- 
zine, etc. 1818. 

A. 1. Q. . . payments 1809. The q. Seasons of Devo- 
tion, called the Ember-weeks 1688. a Q. wind , a 
wind on the quarter. 

Quarterly (kwp-itaili), adv. (a. r sb.) 1450. 
[-LY 8 .] 2. Every quarter of a year; once in a 

quarter 1458. a. Her. a. In the four divisions 
of a shield formed by a vertical and a horizontal 
line drawn through the fess point ; usu. with 
ref. to two tinctures, charges, or coats of arms, 
placed in the diagonally opposite quarters 2450. 
b. With ref. to the division of the shield into 
quarters, or to blazoning it by quarters 2610. 
c. ellipt. as adj. divided quarterly, or (by ex- 
tension) into any number of parts at right angles 
to each other, as q. of eight ; also as sb, ■■ a shield 
divided or charged quarterly 1869. 

a b. Q. -quartered, having one or more quarters | 
divided 111 tour t so q*quarUring. 

Quartermaster (kwout3imn*stM). late 
ME. [In sense i. app. f. Quarter sb. III. 5? in 
sense 9, f. Quarter sb. ill. 4.] x. Naut. su A 
petty officer who attends to the steering of the 
ship, the binnacle, signals, stowing of the hold, 
eta b. transf. Steering-gear 1882. 9. Mil. An 
officer attached to each regiment, with the duties 
of providing quarters for the soldiers, laying out 
the camp, and looking after the nations, ammu- 
nition, and other supplies of the regiment 1600. 
+3. One who shares authority with another to 
the exten&of a fourth --1685. 

a. Q. -general, a staff-officer who is chief of the de- 
partment exercising control over all matters relating 
to the quartering, encamping, marching, and equip- 
ment of troops. Q. -sergeant, a non-commissioned 
officer, ranking as a staff sergeant, who ass ists the q. 
in his duties. Hence Quavternuuater v. intr. to 
perform the duties of a q. QnaTtermastersbip. 
Quartern (kw§utwn), sb, ME. [a. AF. 
quartrun, OF. quart(e)ron, t, quarfip fourth, 
fourth part.] x. A quarter of anything. Obs. 
exc. dial. 9. A quarter of various weights and 
measures, late ME. 3. A quartern-loaf 2844. 

Comb, q.-loaf^ a loaf made of a q. of flour 1 a four, 
pound lost 

Quarter-aegnlona. 1577. [Quarter sb. 
II. 4. a.] x. In England and Ireland t A court 
of limited criminal and dvil jurisdiction, and of 
appeal, held quarterly by the Justices of peace 
in the counties (in Ireland by county-court 
judges), and by the recorder in boroughs, a. In 
Scotland 1 A court of review and appeal held 


QUASIMODO 


quarterly by the justices of the peaoc on days 
appointed by statute x66x. 

Qua rterstaff. 2550. x. A stout pole, from 
6 to 8 feet long and tipped with iron, formerly 
used as a weapon by the English peasantry. 9. 
Fighting or exerdse with the quarterstaff 17x2. 

s. My own* Country weapon. What? A Quarter 
staffs x6a6. 

Quartette (kwgjte*t). 1790. [ a. F. quar- 
tette, ad. It. quartetto ; see next.J X. Mus. A 
composition for four voices or instruments, esp. 
for four stringed instruments. 9. a. Mus. A set 
of four singers or players who render a quartette, 
b. transf. A set of four persons. 2814. 8. A set 
of four things ; e. g. of lines in a sonnet, of runs 
at cricket, etc. 1837. 

ty Quartetto (kwQjte*tp). 1775. [pultf, 
quarto fourth.] «= prec. -2843. 

Quartic (kwgMtik), a. and sb. 1856. [f. L, 
quartus + -ic.l Math. A. adj. Of the fourth de- 
gree. B. sb. A quantic, curve, or surface of the 
fourth degree. 

Quartile (kw§*itil), a. and sb. 1509. [ad. 
med.L. quartilis , f. quartus fourth; cf. sextile , 
etc.] A sir. and Astral. A. adj. Q. aspect, the 
aspect of two heavenly bodies which are 96° dis- 
tant from each other, b. Connected with, rela- 
ting to, a quartile aspect. 2585. B. sb. A quartile 
aspect ; a quadrature 1509. 

Quarto (kwQ*Jto). Also written 4to, 4 0 . 
1589, [L. (in) quarto, (in) the fourth (of a sheet), 
abl. sing, cf quartus fourth.] x. The size of 
paper obtained by folding a whole sheet twice, 
so as to form four leaves, which, as a rule, are 
nearlv square. Orig. and chiefly in phr. in q. 
a. A book composed of paper in this form ; a 
quarto-volume 1643. 3. attrib. or as adj. Of 

paper) Folded so as to form four leaves out 
of the original sheet; having the size or shape 
of a quarter-sheet Of books : Printed on paper 
thus folded. Of works : Published in q. 1633. 

a. Tbe form and magnitude of a q. imposes upon the 
mind 1769. 

Quart-pot. late ME. A pot capable of 
containing the measure of a quart. 

Quartz (kwgjts). 1756. [a. G quart ; origin 
mkn.] Min. A widely diffused mineral, massivo 
or crystallizing in hexagonal prisms ; in a pure 
form consisting of silica or silicon dioxide (SiOs), 
but varying greatly in colour, lustre, eta Also 
attrib. Hence Qaartzi'feroiia a. bearing or 
containing q. Qua*rtxoid, a crystal having the 
form of a double six-sided pyramid. Qua rtx- 
oae a. mainly or entirely composed of q.; of the 
nature of q. Qua*rtzy a. of the nature of q. ; 
resembling q. 

Quartzite (kwJ-jtsoit). 1849. [f- prec. + 
-itk a b. ] Min. An extremely compact, granu- 
lar rock, consisting essentially of quartz. 
Quash (kwoj), v. ME. [ad. OF. quasscr « 
casser to annul, ad. late L. cassare, f. cassus null. ] 
1, trans. To annul, to make null or void (a law, 
decision, election, etc.) ; to throw out (a writ, 
etc.) as invalid ; to put an end to (legal proceed- 
ings). 9. To bring to nothing ; to crush or des- 
troy ; to put down completely ; to stifle (a feel- 
ing, idea, scheme, etc.) 2609. 3. To crush, 

quell, or utterly subdue (a person) ; to squash. 
Now rare. 1639. 

3. This.. resolution.. would in all probability have 
quashed their enemies Hanway. 

Quashee (kwpj [*), quashle (kwQ jl). 1833, 
f Ashantee or Fantee Kwasi, a name given to 
a child born on Sunday.] A negro personal 
name, used as a general name for any negro. 

|j Quasi (kw£i*sat) r adv. and (ref. late ME. 
[L. - as if, almost.] z. Used parenthetically 
• • as It were’, 4 almost', 4 virtually* (rare) 1485. 
9 . Treated (usu.) as a prefix and hyphened : 
a. With sbs. : (A) kind of; resembling or simu- 
lating, but not really the same as, that properly 
so termed 1643. b. With adjs., more rarely with 
advbs. or vbs. : Seemingly, but not really $ al- 
most, virtually 1802. 3, Introducing an etymo- 
logical explanation of a word : 4 As if it were'* 
Abbrev. q.,qu. late ME. 

■ An Emmiall Heaven, a q. tmcutHe Sim 7. 
ms. b. Public or q.-poblic Organisms Bares, 
a- L. L. L, IV. li. 85. 

S! Quasimodo fkw*s3i,m**deu). 1706. [f. 
L. quasi modo, the first words of the introit for 


ft (Ger. KUn). 6 (Ft. put). Q CG«r. Muller). » (Ft. dime). f(c*el). 5 («•) (th«e). *(*)( wAt). {(Ft. tore). 5 (far, km, forth). 



QUASSIA 

the first Sunday after Easter. ] In Q. Sunday — 
Low Sunday. 

Quassia (kwse-si*, kw**J-, kwp'JiA). 1765. 
[f. name of a Surinam negro, Graman ( - grand 
man) Quassi or Quacy (** Quashkk), who dis- 
covered the virtues of the root. 1 s. The wood, 
bark, or root of a S. Amer. tree [Quassia amara), 
found esp. in Surinam, also of the bitter ash 
( Ficrsena excelsa) of Jamaica, and the bitter 
damson (Simaruba amara ) of the W. Indies and 
S. America, b. The bitter decoction prepared 
from this, used for medicinal and other purposes, 
a. Any of the trees yielding quassia, esp. the 
Q. amara of Surinam 1766. 

Quassin (kwwsin). 1819. [f. prec. + -in L] 
The bitter principle of quassia. Also Qua*ssite. 

Quat (kwQt). Obs. exc. dial. 1579. [Origin 
obsc.] 1. A pustule ; a small boil ; a stye. fa. 
trans/. Applied contemptuously to a (young) 
person -1623. 

II Quatenus (kw£'tJh£s), aJv. 165a. [L. «= 
how far, f. qua where + tenus up to.j In so far 
as ; in the quality or capacity of ; Qua. 

Qua ter-cente nary (kwsetoi). 1883. [f.L. 

quater four times.] A 400th anniversary. 

Quaternary (kw^tf'in&ri), a. and sb. late 
ME. fad. L. quater narius, f. quatemi four to- 
gether, by fours. J A. adj. t. Consisting of four 
things or parts ; characterized by the number 
four. Now chiefly Chem. in q . compound, a com- 
bination of four elements or radicals. 1605. a. 
Geol. Used, with the Sense of* fourth in order 
as an epithet of the period following on the Ter- 
tiary, and of the deposits, animals, etc., belong- 
ing to it 1843. B. sb. A set of four (things) ; the 
number four, late ME. 

A. 1. Q. number usually ■* 4, but sometimes taken 
as = 10 (see B). B. Q. of numbers , the Pythagorean 
rcrpaftrrfc, or x +a -i- 3 +4 « 10. 

Quatemate (kw{t5\m/l), a. 1753. [f. as 
prec. + - ate a . ] Arranged in or forming a set or 
sets of four ; composed of four parts. 
Quaternion (kwjftfi'inian). late ME. [ad. 

late L. qua tern io, - ionem , f. quatemi four to- 

S !ther.J i. A group or set of four persons or 
ings. a. Of paper or parchment: a. A quire 
of four sheets folded in two. tb. A sheet folded 
twice. 1625. 3. The number 4 or 10 (cf. Quater- 
nary) 1637. 4. Math . a. The quotient of two 

vectors, or the operator which changes one vec- 
tor into another, so called as depending on four 
geometrical elements, and capable of being ex- 
pressed by the quadrinomial formula iv + xi +yj 
+ zk , in which w, x t y, z are scalars, and i,j, k are 
mutually perpendicular vectors whose squares 
are -1. b. pi. That form of the calculus of vec- 
tors in which this operator is employed. 1843. 
5 attrib. or as adj. Consisting of four persons, 
things, or parts 1814. 

1. This. . Elementary Q. of Earth, Air, Water, and 
Fu-e 1695. Hence tQuate'rnioned a. arranged in 
quaternions. 

Quaternlty (kwjStSunfti). 1539. [ad. late 
L. quatemitas , f. quaterni four together ; see 
-TY.l A set of four persons [esp. in the God- 
heaa, in contrast to the Trinity) or of four things. 
Hence Quaternlta'xian (rare), one who believes 
that there are four persons in the Godhead. 

Quatorzain (kse-tpiz^n). 1583. [a. F. 

quatorzame a set of fourteen, f. quatorze \ see 
next.) A piece of verse consisting of fourteen 
lines ; a sonnet. Now spec . a poem of fourteen 
lines resembling a sonnet, but without strict ad- 
herence to sonnet-rules. 

|| Quatorze (klt^Jz). 1701. [F. : — L. qua - 
tuordecim fourteen.] In piquet, a set of four 
similar cards (either aces, kings, queens, knaves, 
or tens) held by one player, which count as 14. 
Quatrain (kwQ’tr^n). 1585. [a. F., f. 

quatre four.] A stanza of four lines, usu. with 
alternate rimes ; four lines of verse. 

II Quatre (ka tax, Fr. katr). 1550. [F. -» four.] 
The number four ; the four in dice. 

Quatrefoil (kse-toifoil). 1494. [a. OF. 

* qua trefoil, f. quatre four + fid /leaf. Cf. Cl NQUE- 
POIL.] A compound leaf or flower consisting of 
four leaflets or petals radiating from a common 
centre ; also, a representation or conventional 
imitation of this, esp . as a charge in Heraldry, 
b. Arch. An opening or ornament, having its 
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outline so divided by cusps as to give it the 
appearance of four radiating leaflets or petals. 

|| Quattrocento (kwattK>,tJe*nU>). 1875. lit. 
prop. ' four hundred but used for * fourteen | 
hundred ’ ; cf. Cinquecknto.] The fifteenth 
century as a period of Italian art, architecture, 
etc. Hence Quattroce'Xitiat, an Italian artist, 
author, etc. of the 15th c.; also attrib, or as adj 
Quaver (kw£‘*vaj), sb. 1570. [f next.] 
x. A/us. A note, equal in length to half a crotchet 
or one-eighth of a semibreve, a. Mus. A shake 
or trill in singing, or ( rarely ) in instrumental 
music 16 x x. 3. A shake or tremble in the voice ; 
a tremulous voice or cry 1748. 4. A quivering 

or tremulous movement 1736. 

Quaver (kw#i*vax), v. late ME. [f. quave, 
early ME. ewavier to shake + -ER 1 .] 1. tntr. 

To vibrate, tremble, quiver. Now rare. b. Of 
the voice : To shake, tremble 1741. a. To use 
trills or shakes in singing 1538. 3. trans. To 

sing (a note, song, etc.) with trills or quavers. 
Also with forth, out . 1570. 

a. In Singing also the Italians Bleat, the Spaniards 
Whine, the Germans Howl, and the French Q. 1684. 
3. The Larke .. Quaver'd hercleare Notes in the quiet 
Ayre Drayton. Hence Qua* verer. Qua*verya. 
apt to q. ; somewhat quavering. 

Quay (kf), sb. 1696. [Later spelling of 
hay. Key sbfi, after F. quai.] An artificial bank 
or landing-place, built of stone or other solid 
material, lying along or projecting into a navi- 
gable water for convenience of loading and un- 
loading vessels. 

But now arrives the dismal day, She must return to 
Ormond-q. Swift. Hence Quay v. 1 trans. to pro- 
vide with a q. Quayage (kfedj), dues levied on 
goods landed or shipped at a q. f or on vessels using 
the q. ; q.-room. 

tQuay, v.% [peril, alteration of Quail v.] 
trans. To depress, subdue, daunt Spenser. 

Queach (kwAj). Obs.tic.dial. 1450. [Ori- 
gin obsc. ] A dense growth of bushes; a thicket. 
Queachy (kwrtji I, a. Obs. exc. dial. 1565. 

[f. prec. +-Y 1 .] +1. Forming a dense growth or 
thicket -1586. 2. Of ground : Swampy, boggy 

1593. 3* dial. Feeble, weak, small 1859. 

a. The dainpes that rise from out the quechy plots 
Pekije. 3. They're poor queechy things, gells is 
G. Eliot. 

Quean (kwib). fOE. ewene wk. fem. : — 
OTeut. *kwenbn -, f. the stem which appears in 
Gr. yvn ) woman, repr. a common Aryan type 
*/F’cnd\ cf. Queen.] x. A woman, a female ; 
hence, in disparagement : A bold or ill-behaved 
woman; a jade; and spec, a harlot, strumpet 
(esp. in i6-i7th c.). a. Sc. A young woman, 
or girl ; a (healthy and robust) lass 1470. 
a. I see her yet, the sonsie q. Burns. 

Queasy (kwf*7i) # a. 1459* [Earlier coisy, 
perh. conn. w. OF. coisier to hurt, wound. ] +1. 
Of the times, etc.: Unsettled, troublous, tick- 
lish -1611. tb. Of a matter : Uncertain, hazar- 
dous -1605. a. Of food : Causing sickness or 
nausea. Now rare. 1496. 3. Of the stomach : 

Easily upset ; unable to digest strong food. 
Hence of the body, heart, health, etc. 1545. tb. 
Of the mind, feelings, etc. : Fastidious, nice 
- 16^9. c. Of conscience, etc. : Tender, scrupu- 
lous 1579. 4. Of pains, etc.: Of the nature of 

sickness; uneasy, uncomfortable 1589. 5. Of 

persons : Having a queasy stomach ; liable to 
turn sick ; subject to, or affected with, nausea 
1606. i 

x. The times being queasie, the King wisely forhare 
to take any seuere reuenge 1611. b. A qneazie 
question Shakb. 5. Ant. 4 CL ill. vL so. Heuce 
Quea‘si-ly adv., -ness. 

|| Quebracho (k^bra-tp). i88x. [Sp., f. que - 
brar to break + hacha axe.] Any of several 
Amer. trees, having extremely hard timber and 
medicinal bark ; esp. the white q. of S. America 
Aspidosperma Q.) and the red tj. of Mexico 
Schmopsis Lorentzii). Also attrib. as q, bark , 
gum. b. The bark Itself. 

Queen (kwih), sb. [OE. ewen : — OTeut. 
*kw&niz ablaut-var. of the stem repr. by OE. 
ewene Quean.] t. A (king's) wife or consort ; 
a lady who is wife to a king. a. a. The wife or 
consort of a king. b. A woman who is the chief 
ruler of a state, having the same rank and posi- 
tion as a king. OE. 8. As a title, placed lm- 
rned. before or fafter a personal name; also 
the q. t before or after the name (now arch.) OE. 
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4. With specification of the people, country, eta 
ruled over by a queen or by the king her consort, 
as Q. of Scots, etc. OE. 5* transf. A female 
whose rank or pre-eminence is comparable to 
that of a queen ; applied e.g. to the Virgin Mary, 
to the goddesses of ancient religions or mytho- 
logies, or to a woman as a term of endearment 
and honour OE. 6. Applied to things personi- 
fied OE. 7. The perfect female of bees, wasps, 
or ants 1609. 8. In games, a. Chess. The piece 

which has greatest freedom of movement, and 
hence is most effective for defending the king. 
Also, the position on the board attained by a 
pawn when It is queened. 1440. b. Cards. A 
playing-card bearing the figure of a queen, of 
which there are four in each pack 1575 
x. H errnionr, Queene to the worthy Leontes, King 
of Sicilia Shakb. a. b. My memorial which was 
given to the q. Swift. The q. of England is either 
q. regent, q. consort, or q. dowager Blacks ionk 3. 
Poor q. of love, in thine own law forlorn Shaks. 
Mooned Ashtaroth, Heavn's Q. and Mother both 
Mu t. Q. of hearts (cf. 8 b). Q. of the May : see 
May sb* a. Q. of glory, grace, heaven , paradise, 
women, etc., the Virgin Mary. 6. May. of myithfull 
moncthis quene Dunbar. Venice. .the Q. of the 
Adriatic 1840. Q. of heaven, the night , the tides , the 
moon. Q. tf the meadowis, Meadow-sweet. 

Comb. : tq.- apple, an early variety of apple ; -bee 
(see 7); -cake, a small currant-cake ; -conch, a large 
marine shell, S trombus gigas t t-gold, a former 
revenue of the king's consort, consisting of one.tenth 
on certain fines paid to the kingi -wasp (see 7). 

b. Comb, with queen's, s. In titles or appella- 
tions, with the sense of 4 belonging to, in the service 
of, the queen *, ‘royal*, as Queens bench, counsel, 
English , evidence, messenger , etc. : see these words. 

a. queen’s colours, one of the pair of colours 
carried by a regiment, the royal colours | queen’s 
metal, an alloy of tin, antimony, bismuth, and lead j 
queen's pigeon, a large and beautiful crested 
pigpon of the Papuan region, Gaura Victoria \ 
queen's pipe, a furnace formerly used for destroy- 
ing smuggled or damaged tobacco: queen’s shil- 
ling, a shilling formerly given to a recruit on enlist- 
ing ; queen's ware, [a) a cream-coloured kind of 
Wedgwood ware ; (b) a kind of stone-ware; queen’s 
yellow, turpeth mineral, u->ed as a yellow pigment. 
3. 1 n names of plants, as tqueen’a balm, alys«.um t 

a ueen’s cushion, cut- leaved saxifrage: queen’s 
elight, an American euphorbiaceous plant, Stil- 
l/ngia sylvatica ; queen’s pincushion, tbe flowers 
of the guelder roj.e ; etc. Hence Quee'ndom. 
Queenhood. Queenless a. Quee nlike a. 

Queen (kwxn), v. 1611. [f. prec.] 1 . To 
q. it : to be a queen ; to act or rule as a queen ; 
to have pre-eminence like a queen, a. trans . 
To make (a woman) a queen. Also fig. 1843. 
3. Chess. To advance (a pawn) to the opponent^ 
end of the board, where it acquires the power 
of, and is replaced by, a queen or such other 
piece as the player may choose. Also absol. 
1789. 

Queen Anne. The Qncen of Great Britain 
and Ireland who reigned from 1702 to 1714. 
b. attrib. as an epithet of the style of furniture, 
buildings, etc., characteristic of Queen Anne's 
reign, or of things made iu this style. Also 
absol. 1881. 

Queen Anne is dead, a phr. implying stale news. 
Queen Anne's bounty : see Bouniy 5. 

Queening (kwrnig). late ME. [perk. f. 
Queen sb. + -ing *.] A variety of apple. 
Queenly (kwrnli), a. 1540. [f. Quern sb. 
+ -LY, 1 .] x. Belonging or appropriate to a queen, 
a. Resembling a queen; queenlike 1824. 

1. A Q. manner Cromwell. Hence Quee’Xllinesai 
So Quee’nly adv. in the manner of a queen. 

Queen-mo'ther. 1577. I. A queen dowa- 
ger who is the mother of the reigning sovereign. 
2. A queen who is a mother Also applied to a 
queen-bee, and fig* 160a. 

Quee n-post. 1823. [Cf. Kino-post.] 
One of two upright timbers in a roof-truss, which 
are framed above into the rafters and below into 
the tie-beam, at points equidistant from its 
middle or ends. 

Queenship (kwTnJip). 1536. [-ship.] X. 
The dignity or office of a queen, a. The per- 
sonality of a queen ; (her) majesty 1603. 

Queer (kwl«j), a , 1 1508. (Origin obsc.] 

x. Strange, odd, peculiar, eccentric, in appear- 
ance or character, a. Not in a normal condi- 
tion ; out of sorts ; giddy, faint, or ill ; esp. in 
phr. to feel (or look) q. Also slang : Drunk. 
1800. 3. Q. Street : an imaginary street where 

people in difficulties reside ; hence, any dififi- 

vie). i (sit), c (Psych*). 9 (wh«t). p(got). 
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culty, fix, or trouble, bad circumstances, debt, 
Alness, etc. 1837. 

1. Let me be known all at once for a q. Fellow, and 
avoided Steblb. 3. Q. Street is full of lodge™ just at 
present Dickens. Hence Quee'rish a, Quee*r-ly 
mdv^ •aeea. 

Queer (kwiej), afi 1561. [Origin obsc.] 
Thieves* cant Bad ; worthless. 

Queer (kww), v. slang. 179a [f. Queer 
aS or *.] z. trans. a. To quiz or ridicule ; to 
puzzle, b. To impose upon ; to cheat, a. To 
spoil, put out of order z8ia. 3. To put (one) 
out ; to make (one) feel queer 1845. 

a. All they dared do they did to f q.’ her Scene 1884. 
Phr. 7 # f. the pitchi to upset the ‘ game’, put ob- 
stacles in the way. 

Queerity (kwl»-rlti). 1711. [f. Queer a. 1 
+ -ITY. | Queerness, oddity. 

Queest (kwlst). Obs, exc. dial, [late ME. 
quisht , perh. for * cusht , var. of Cushat.] The 
ring-dove, wood-pigeon. 

Quelch (kweUj), v. rare. 1659, [Related 
to Squelch as quash to squash , etc.] trans. 
and intr. To squelch. 

Quell (kwel),j£. rare, late ME. [f. next.] 
Slaying, slaughter ; power or means to quell. 
Quell (kwel), v. [OE. civilian*. — OTent. 
*kivaljan, causative irom the root kwal-.] 1. 
tran t. To kill, slay, destroy (a person or animal). 
Now rare or Obs. 9. To destroy, put an end to, 
suppress, extinguish, etc. (a thing or state of 
things, a feeling, disposition, etc.) late ME. 3. 
To crush or overcome (a person or thing) ; to 
subdue, vanquish, reduce to subjection or sub- 
mission 1570. t4« intr. = Quail v. I. a. -1616. 

x. Yet him the dart Quell’d not Cowraa. 2. The 
captain quelled this mutiny Dk Fok. We soon suc- 
ceeded in quelling their fears 1832. % The energy of 

William bad thus thoroughly quelled all his foes 
Turkman. 4. Winters wrath brginnea to q. Spenser. 
Hence Que'Uer, one that quells. 

Quench, sb. rare . 1529. [f. the vb.] The 
act of quenching; the state or fact of being 
quenched. 

Quench (kwenf). v. [Early ME. cwcnketi , 
quen chert . — OE. cwft/can : — *kz vaykjan, causa- 
tive form corresp. to the strong vb. cwincan to 
go out, be extinguished.] I. trans . 1. To put 
out, extinguish (fire, flame, or light, lit. or fig). 
Now rhet . b. To put out the fire or flame of 
(something that burns orgives light, lit. or fig.). 
Now r/iet late ME. c. To destroy the sight or 
light of (the eye) 1667. 9. To extinguish (heat 

or warmth, lit. or Jig.) by cooling, late ME. 
b. To cool (a heated object) by means of cold 
water or other liquid, late ME. 3. transf. To 
put an end to, stifle, suppress (a feeling, act, con- 
dition, quality, etc.) ME. b. To slake (thirst) 
completely; trarely, to satisfy (hunger), late ME. 
4. To destroy, kill (a person) ; to oppress or 
crush. Now rare . ME. b. To put down (in a 
dispute); to squash 1840. 

x Q. th<m his light, Destruction dark Scott. b. 
As she turned . .To q. the lamp Morris. c. These 
eyes .So thick a drop serene hath quencht ihir Orbs 
Milt. a b. Hot bricks, somewhat quenched with 
water z6ia. 3, How mercifully dyd God q. the fury 
of the peple 1545. 4. I, Tyme, . .quenche out the un- 
godly, their memory and fame 1^67. 

tH. intr. a. Of fire, a burning thing, etc. s To 
be extinguished, to go out, to cease to bum or 
shine -1623. Also transf. b. Of a person : To 
cool down Suaks. 

b. Cvmb. 1. v. 47. Hence Que'nchable a. 
Que*ncher, one who, or that which, quenches; 
colloq a drink. Que*nchleas a. unquenchable, in- 
extinguishable 1 -ly adv., -ness. 

|| Quenelle (koncl). 1846. [F., origin obsc.] 
A seasoned ball, of which the chief ingredient, 
usu. meat or fish, has been reduced to a paste. 

Quercetin (kw5\is/tin). 1857. [Arbitrarily 
f. L. querxus oak +-IN ] them. A yellow crystal- 
line substance widely distributed In the vegetable 
kingdom, but now obtained by decomposition of 
quercitrip. 

Querdtannin (kw&nitse-nin). 1845. [f. 
L. querci - oak- + T annin.] Chem. A form of 
tan nin obtai ned from oak-bark* So Querci tan- 
nic a. in qucrcitannic acid. 

Quercite (kwSJsoit). 1857. [f. L. quercus 
oakF-iTE* 4.] Chem. A sweet crystalline al- 
cohol obtained from acorns. 

Quercitron (kwJusitron). 1794- [Abbrev. 
U querci-citron , f. L. quercus oak + Citron, j 


The black or dyer's oak of N. America (Quercus 
tinctoria) \ also called q. oak . b. The inner bark 
of this, used as a yellow dye and in tanning ; 
also q, bark. Hence Que'rcitrin, the yellow 
crystalline colouring matter of q. bark. 

Querent (kwI.-rSnt). 1598. [ftd. L. qum- 
rentem, quxrere.] One who asks or inquires ; 
spec . one who consults an astrologer. 

Querimonious (kwerimdu-nias) a. 1604. 
[ad. late L . querimoniosus ; see next and -ous. J 
Full of, addicted to, complaining. Hence Queri- 
momioua-ly adv., -ness. 

Querimony (kwe rimpnih 1599. [ad. L. 
querimonia , f. queri to oomplain.] Complaint, 
complaining. 

Querist (kwls-rist). 1633. [f. I„ queerere 

+ -1ST. J One who inquires ; a questioner. 

Queri ( 1 cw 5 j 1 ). U.S. 1880, [perh. a. Ger. 
queri , quirl from M HG. twirl Twirl.] A curl, 
twist, twirl. So Queri v. to twirl, coil, etc. 

Quern fkwajn). [OK. cweom , ewi^m, 
eweome , f. (ult.) a pre-Teut. stem J An 

apparatus for grinding corn, usu. consisting of 
two circular stones, the upper of which is turned 
by hand ; also, a small hand-mill for grinding 
pepper, mustard, etc. 

Comb, q.-atone, one of the two stones forming a q. ; 
a millstone. 

+Querula*tion. 1614. [f. med.L. querulart, 
f. querulus : see next.] Complaint, complaining. 
So Querule’ntal, -le*ntial a. querulous. Queru*- 
lity. Querulo sity, habit or spirit of complain- 


Querulous (kweTitflas), a. 1450. [ad. late 
L. querulosus, f. querulus , f. queri.] i.Of per- 
sons : Complaining, given to complaining, peev- 
ish. b. Of animals or things: Uttering or 
producing sounds expressive or suggestive of 
complaint 163c. 9. Of the nature of, character- 

ized by, complaining 1540. 

x. The q. are seldom received with great ardour of 
kindnr-ss Johnson, b. One q. rook, unable to sleep, 
protected now and then Dickkns. a. The q. c in- 
menu of old ladies 1874. Hence QueTUlouS-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Query (kwT® ri), sb. 1635. [Anglicizing of 
quere, Quaere.] i. Introducing a question : «= 
Qijacre A. (Now usu. expressed by the abbre- 
viations qy., qr m , qu. or the sign ?) 1667. 9. A 

question: Quaere B. 16^5. 3. A mark of 

interrogation (?), or the abbrev. qy., etc., used 
to indicate a doubt as to the correctness of a 
statement, phrase, letter, etc. 1836. 

x. Q. if purchase money was ever paid 1888. a. 
What News, is the Quarry 1719. 

Query (kwwri), v. 1639. [f. prec. Cf. 

Quaere i/.J *f*x. trans . To put as a question 
-1755. b. To ask ( whether , if, what, etc.) 
1639. c. abiol. To ask a question or questions 
168 1. 9. To question, interrogate (a person). 

rare. 1654. 3. To call (a thing) in question ; to 

mark as doubtful. Also with if, etc. 1772. 

t. I do.. entreat you to answer all that 1 have 
queried on that head Bfrkri ey. 3. The returning 
uffi<er..had queried 76 [vutesj 1772. 

Queslted (kwftai'ted), a. and sb. 1647. [f. 
med.L. quesit-, L. quxsit -, quxrere + -RD 1 .] 
tA, adj. Sought for, asked about, etc. -1674. 
B. sb, Astrol. The thing or person inquired 
about 1647. So Que’Bltlve a. interrogative. 
Quest (kwest) , sb. M E. [a. OF. queste (F. 
quite) : — pop. L. *quesfa, pa. pple. of querere , L. 
quxrere to seek, inquire. ] I. x. *= INQUEST sb. 1. 
Obs. exc. dial. 9. = Inquest sb. 2. Now rare. 
ME. 3. Any inquiry or investigation made in 
order to discover some fact ; also, the object of 
such inquiry 1598. 

■. One q. of gentlemen, another of yeomen passed 
upon him Fuller. 

II. 1. Search or pursuit, made in order to find 
or obtain something. Const, of, for. ME. tb, 
A person (or set of persons) employed in search- 
ing Shaks. a. In mediieval romance: An ex- 
pedition or adventure undertaken by a knight 
to procure some thing or achieve some exploit ; 
the knights engaged in such an enterprise. Also 
transf. late ME. 3. a. The search for game 
made by hounds, b. The baying of hounds in 
pursuit of game ; a peculiar barking uttered by 
dogs when in sight of game. Obs. exc. dial. 
late ME. 4. R. C. Ch. The collection of alms 
or donations for religious purposes 1528. 
x. Whose desire Was to be glorious; 'twa a a foolish 


q. Byron. Phr. fn q. 0/ (t after, or inf.) ; The ghost 
rides forth . .in nightly q. of his head W. Ikying, b, 
Oth. 1. ii. 46. a. The q. of the Sancgreal Malory. 

3 trans/. Gad not abroad at ev'ry q. and call Of an 
untrained hope or passion G. Herbert. 

Quest (kwest), v. ME. (a. OF. qutstef 
(F. gutter), f, queste Quest J 0 .] 1 . intr. Of hunt- 
ing dogs, etc. : To search for game. Also with 
about . b. Of animals ; To search about for food 
1796. 9. Of hunting dogs : To break out into 

a peculiar bark at the aght of game ; to give 
tongue ; to bark or yelp. Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 
3. Of persons : To go about in search of some- 
thing. Also with about , and const, after, for. 
(Chiefly transf from sense 1.) 1624. b. R.C. Ch, 
To ask for alms or donations 1748. 4. trans . To 
search for, pursue, seek out 1751. 
x. Be vis, questing about, found the body Scott. 

4 Flush found a hare, and quested it for two miles 
Miss Mitpord. Hence Que'ster, one who quests. 
So tQue*Stant, quester Shahs. 

Question (kwe-styan, k we’stjbn), sb. ME. [a. 
AF. quest iun , OF. question , ad. L. queestionem, 
f. quxrere to ask, inquire ; cf Query.] I. The 
action of inquiring or asking. 1. 'I he stating 
or investigation of a problem ; inquiry into a 
matter ; discussion of some doubtful point. 9. 
The action of questioning, interrogating, or ex- 
amining a person, or the fact of beingquestioned, 
etc. ; hence, +talk, discourse, late M E. b. j pec. 
The application of torture as part of a judicial 
examination 1^83. 

x. The..vnquiet time Did push it out of farther q. 
Shahs. _ Phr. Beyond (all) q., out 0/ past, without q„ 
unquestionably. In q., under consideration, forming 
the subject of discourhe. To come into q., to be thought 
of as possible.. Phr. To call in (for into) q., (a) to 
examine judicially, bring to trial ; to take to task ; (b) 
to question the validity ur status of ; to raise objections 
to. fin q., on trial ; He that was in q. for the robbery 
Shaks. a. Otheis abide our q. Thou art free. M. Ar- 
nold. 

H. What is asked or inquired (about), x. The 
interrogative statement of some point to be in- 
vestigated or discussed ; a problem ; hence, a 
matter forming, or capable of forming, the basis 
of a problem ; a subject involving more or less 
difficulty or uncertainty ME. b. spec. A subject 
or proposal for discussion fn a meeting or de- 
liberative assembly, csp. in Parliament ; tthe 
putting of this proposal to the vote 1658. 9. A 

subject of discussion, debate, or stiife between 
parties, or of one party with another, late ME. 

3. An interrogation, query, inquiry ME. 

«. Phr. The q , the precise matter receiving or re 
attiring deliberation or discussion ; But that is not 
the q. : the q. is concerning your marriage Shaks. 
To beg the q . : see Bkg v. 4. b. Question l, uaed 
(a) to recall a speaker to the subject under discussion, 
t(^) to demand that the vote be taken. Previous q. % 
see Previous a. It is a q. of, what is required or in- 
volved is, etc. ; It was a q. of time Frkeman. Out 0/ 
the q ., foreign to the subject ; hence, not to be con- 
sidered or thought of ; Retreat was out of the q. 1878, 

a. A q. arose between the heir at law and the younger 
children, whether it passed by the m ill Ckujsk. Phr. 
// is no (or not a) q., there is no q., or simply t no q. 1 
There is no room for dispute or doubt (but, that). 
7 'o make no q., to raise or entertain no doubt (of or 
about a thing, but or inf.). +Ne q. (used parentheti- 
cally), no doubt, without q.; This no q, is his meaning 
Clakrnuon. 3. Ask me no questions and 1*11 tell you 
no fibs Goldsm. If you do not give a plain answer to 
a plain q., you will be committed 177b.' 

Comb. : q.-mark, -stop, a mark of interrogation. 
Question (k we-styan, -tjon) , v. 1470. [a.OF. 

1 quest tanner, f. question Question i. trans . 

To ask a question or questions of (a person or 
fig. a thing) ; to interrogate 1490. b. To ex- 
amine judicially ; hence, to call to account, chal- 
lenge, accuse (of). Now rare. 1637, +9. intr. 

To q. with : To ask questions of ; to dispute 
with -1772. 3. To ask or put questions 1584., 

b. trans. With clause stating the question 1592. 

4. To raise the question (whether, if, etc.) ; 
hence, to doubt, hold as uncertain 1533. 5. a. 
To call in question, dispute, oppose 163a. tb. 
To state as a question Sir T. BROWNS, tfl. To 
investigate (a thing) -1655. 

x. Her Father.. Still question'd me the Storie of 
my life Shaks. 3. Goe wee. .to the man that tooke 
him To q. of his apprehension Skaks. b. They never 
questioned what crime he had done Hobkbs. 4. 
Whether the request . .can be complied with, .may be 
questioned 1883. Phr. 7 do not q. (but, etc.), 1 have 
no doubt, I am sure (that) ; also pass, it cannot be 
questioned \ it is certain. 3. a. Wee q. the truth of 
your informacion 163a. 6. Hen. V, u. iv. 14a. 

Questionable (kwe-styon&b’l, -tjan-), a. 
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QUESTIONARY 

[f. prec. + -ABLE.] ti- «• Of a person : 
_ _at may be interrogated, to. Of a question t 
That may be asked or put c. Of a place: Where 

S uestions may easily be asked (rare) -1607. ta. 

If persons or acts: Liable to be called to account 
or dealt with judicially -1685. a- Of things, 
facts, etc. : That may be questioned or called 
8n question (rarely const, by) : doubtful, uncer- 
tain. Free, in phr. it is q. (1 whether, if etc.). 
2607. b. Of qualities, properties, etc. : About 
the existence or presence of which there may be 
question 1796. c. In depreciatory sense t Of 
doubtful or dubious character or quality x8o6. 

s. a. Thou com'st in such a q. shape* That I will 
■peake to the® Shakb. 3. Whatever rendered pro* 
periy a., ambiguous, and insecure Burks, b. The 
q. privilege of having as many wives as he could sup- 
port 1856. c. Stick not even at q. means Smblley. 
Hence Queatlonabi'Uty, Que'adonableneaa, 
the state of being q. Questionably adv. 

■f Que *»tionary, sb. rare • late ME. [ad 
tned.L. questionarius ; see Question and 
-ary 1 .] 1. — Question ist -1787. a. « Ques- 
tor x. Scott. 

Questionary (kwe-styanfiri), a. 1653. [ ad 
late L. qusesi-, questionarius ; see QUESTION 
and -art *.] x. Having the form of a question ; 
consisting of questions ; conducted by means of 
questioning, a. That asks questions Steele. 

Questioner (kwestyonax, -tjan-). 1551. [C 
Question v. er *.] One who questions ; an 
Interrogator, inquirer. 

The curious q. t the foolishe answerer Ceanmeil 
Questionist (kwe*styanist f -tjan-). 1533. [f. 
Question v. + -ist.] x. A habitual or professed 
questioner, spec, in theological matters, a. For- 
merly, at Cambridge ana Harvard: An under- 
graduate in his lost term before proceeding to 
the degree of B.A. 1549, 

5 )uestionless (kwe*styanl£s, -tjan-), a. and 
v. late ME. [f. Question sb. + -less.] A. adj. 
Not admitting of question ; unquestionable, in- 
dubitable 153a. B. adv. Without question; 
unquestionably; undoubtedly. 

B. The first man who came into the world was, q., 
the most perfect 1760. Hence QuO’BtionleRSly ado. 
m B 1 alto, without asking questions. 

(Questionnaire (keatyffne»u). 1908. [F.] 
A formal list of questions, esp. as used in an 
Official inquiry. 

Que-stman. 1454. [f. Quest sb. + Man sb .] 
A member of a * quest 1 ; one appointed to make 
official inquiry into any matter; spec. fe. a 

r rish or ward official elected annually -1761. 

EccL A churchwarden’s assistant ; a sides- 
man. Now Hist. 1454. 
tQue*8tmonger. late ME. [f. Quest sb. 
•f Monger.] One who made a business of con- 
ducting inquests - 1776 . 

Queator (kwe*st^i,-ax). late ME. [a.med.L. 
quest or, f. querere — queerer* to ask. (Cf. Qujes- 
TOR.)] x. R.C. Ch . An official appointed by the 
Pope or by a bishop to grant indulgences on the 
wift of alms to the Church ; a pardoner. 9. a. 
Jn France, one of the treasurers of the National 
Assembly 1848. b. In Italy, a commissary of 
police 1865. 

*t*Que*stri8t. [f. Quester + -ist.] One who 
goes in quest of another Shaks. 

Quetch, quitch, v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
mofccan, causative from the root *cwac - ; see 
Quake.] tx. tram, and intr. To shake. (OE. 
and early ME.) a. intr. To stir ; in later use 
esp. to shrink, wince, twitch, as with pain ME. 
b. To utter a sound 1530. 

Queue (kiff), sb. 1599. [a. F. queue. OF. 
qoue, cue, coe L. cauda tail ; see Cue sb.*] x. 
Her. The tail of a beast, a. A long plait of hair 
worn hanging down behind; a pig-tail 1734 
8. A number of persons ranged in a line, await- 
ing their turn to proceed, as at a ticket-office ; 
also, a line of carriages, etc. 1837. 4. A support 
for the butt of a lance 1855. 

Queue (kifi), v. 1777. [f. prec.] I. tram, 
to put up {the hair) in a queue, a. intr. To 
take one's place in a queue ; to form a queue ; 
to form up in a queue 1893. 

Quibble (kwi'b’l), sb. 1611 . [perh. dim. 
of quid (1550-1656), ad. L. quibus, daL or abb 
pi. of out who, which, as a word much used in 
legal documents.] x. A play upon words, a pun. 


1640 

a. An equivocation, evasion of the point at issue; 
an argument depending on some likeness or 
difference between words or their meanings, or 
on some purely trivial circumstance 1670. b. 
The use of quibbles, quibbling 17x0. 

a To a plain understanding his objections seam to 
be mere quibbles Macaulay. 

Quibble (kwi’b'l), v. 1609. [f. prec.] +!• 
intr. To pun, to play on words -1751. a. To 
argue in a purely verbal way ; to evade the real 
point by a quibble 1656. 3. tram. With advs. : 

To cheat or bring out of, waste or explain away, 
by quibbling 17x3. 

. 1. Nothing is more usual than to see a Hero weep, 
ing and quibbling for a dosen Lines together Addison. 
a. Quibbling about the meaning of words 1864. Hence 
QtLTbbler. Qui'bbUngly adv 


QUICKLIME 


presence of life. x. Living ; endowed with life ; 
animate. Now dial, or arch . fb. Of posses- 
sions or property : Consisting of animals ; (live) 
stock -1745. «• transf or fig. OE. a. Of per- 
sons and animals : In a live state, living, alive. 
Now dial, or arch. OE. fb. Of the flesh or 
pans of the body -1649. c. transf. and fig. of 

a ualities, feelings, etc. ME. 8. Of plants or 
ieir parts : Alive, growing OE. to. Composed 
of living plants, esp. hawthorn, as q. fence, 
hedge, etc. 1467. 4. Const, with. a. Q. with 

child, said of a female in the stage of pregnancy 
at which the motion of the foetus is felt. Now 
rare or Obs. tAlso absol. 1450. b. Alive, in- 
stinct with (life, soul, feeling, etc.) 1837. 

*. They could see no quicke things left but onely 
Owlet x6ti. a. There was a gray Frier burning 
qoicke at S. Markes pillar 163a. Not the q. but dead 
worthies properly pertain to my pen Fuller. c. 
Strike dead our feare. .Rather then keepe it q. Chap- 
man. 3 to. On the top a palisade and q. hedge 1B9A. 
4. L. L. L. v. ii. 687. b. That languid form q. with 
excitement Disraeli. 

II. Of things : Having some specific quality 
characteristic or suggestive of a living thing, 
ti. Of the complexion : Having the freshness 
of life (rare) -1693. 9. a. Mining. Of veins, etc. : 
Containing ore, productive 1676. b. Of stock, 
capital, etc. : Productive of interest or profit 
170X. 8 - Of wells, streams, etc. : Running, 

flowing. Now rare. OE. 4. Of soil, etc. t Mo- 
bile, shifting, readily yielding to pressure. Now 
rare. ME. 5. fa- Of coals : Live, burning 
-1764. b. Of fire or flames : Burning strongly. 
Also of an oven : Exposed to a brisk fire, late 
ME. tfl. Of speech, writings, etc. : Lively, full 
of vigour or acute reasoning -1695. fq. Of 
places or times : Full of activity ; busy. Of 
trade : Brisk. -1746. +8. Of sulphur : Readily 

inflammable, fiery -1661. +g. Of wine and other 
liquors: Brisk, effervescent -1746. 10. Of 

colour : Vivid, bright, dazzling (rare) 1664. x 1 . 
Of feelings : Lively, vivid, keen, strongly felt 
1449. 19. fa. Of a taste or smell: Sharp, pun- 

ent ; brisk -1797. tb. Of speech or writing : 
harp, caustic -1748. e. Of air or light : Sharp, 
piercing (rare) 1608. 

a. b. The q. assets, .amounted on August 31 last to 
5,998,338 dots. 1891. 3. Many quicke and running 

springs Holland. 4 The Solway sands, . .as the tide 
makes, . . become q. In different plaoes Smollett. jf. 
b. Bake it in a q. oven three hours 1769- so* Slain 
are the poppies that shot their random scarlet Q. amid 
the wheatears G. Meredith, ta. c. The air is q. 
there, And it pierces and sharpens the stomach Shaks. 

m. x* Of persons (or animals) : Full of vigour, 
energy, or actlvit v (now rare) ; prompt or ready 
to act; acting with speed or rapidity, late ME. 
b. Of qualities, things, etc. late ME. 9. Of the 
eye, ear, etc. : Keen or rapid in its function ; 
capable of ready or swift perception, late ME. 
b. So of the senses, perception, feeling, etc. 1548. 
3. Mentally active or vigorous ; of ready ap- 
prehension, wit, or invention ; so of the mind, 
operations of the mind, etc. OE. 4. Hasty, im- 
patient, hot-tempered. Now chiefly in comb. 
q. •tempered \ so of temper, disposition, etc. 1549. 
5. Moving, or able to move, with speed 1450. 
6. Of movement or succession: Rapid, swift 
ME. 7. Of an action, occurrence, process, etc.: 
That is done, happens, or takes plaoe 9 rapidly 
or with speed.; esp. that is over within a short 
space of time ; that is soon finished or completed 
154B. 8. Of a curve, turn, etc. 1 Sharp 1795. 


0. With various constructions, viz. to and inf., 
in, of, at, for, unto ME. 

x. In all thy workea bee quicke Ecelus. xxxi. aa. 
b. O true Appothecary: Thy draga are quicke Shake. 
He was a good patriot, of a q. and clear spirit Fuller. 
3. The quicke Comedians Ex temporally will staze va 
Shake. A man of q. observation and lively fancy 
1804. 4. The Byshop was some what quicke wytli 

theym, and signified that he was muene offended 
Latimkr. 5. Q. p cross lightning Shaks. 6. Incite 
them to quidte motion Shaks. 7. Give me a q. dis- 
patch one wav or other Marvell, p. a. Quicke is 
mine eare to heare of good towards him Shaks. b. 
Q. In temper 1637. C. O. of foot Dickens, d. Your 
hands then mine, are quicker for a fray Shaks. 

B. Ellipt. or absol. uses passing into sb. x. 

a. pi. (Without article or-x.) Living persons OE. 

b. The q., the living. Usu. pi. and in conjunc- 

tion with the dead. OE. 9. With a and pL 
A living thing, rare (now dial.). OE. 8* 
collect. Living plants, spec, of white hawthorn, 
set to form a hedge 1456. b. with a and pi. « 
Quickset x b, 1507. 4. The q . : the tender 

or sensitive flesh in any part of the body, as that 
under the nails ; also, the tender part of a sore 
or wound. Usu. in phr. to the q. 1593. b .Jig. 
with ref. to persons, as touched , failed, stung , 
etc. to the a. 1 596. c. transf. of things (esp. im- 
material things) : The oentral, vital, or most 
important part 156 7. d. With a and pi. : A ten- 
der, sensitive, or vital part (rare) 1550. 5. The 
q . : the life (see Life sb. I. 7.). Chiefly in phr. 
to the q. 1563. Obs. or arch. 

t. a. The Iudge of quicke and dead Acts x. 49. 
b. He ascended into Heaven. .From thence he shall 
come to judge the q. and the dead Bh. Com. Prayer. 

3. The workes . . are curiously hedg'd with q. Evelyn. 

4. He was iu the habit of biting his nails to the q. 
1 86a. b. Tigranes. .was galled to the q., and hit at 
the heart North. A Toiy to the q. Tennyson, c. 
The point touched the q. of his experience Geo. Eliot. 

5. To draw to the q. (or to the life) 1797. 

C. adv . 1. = Quickly ME. 9. Used impera- 
tively (partly ellipt. for be quick) 1596. 

s. 1 am told that you speak very q. Chestfrf. Phr, 
As q. as lightning, thought, wink, etc. a. Quicke, 
quicke. feare nothing ; lie be at thy Klbow Shaks. 

Combs . : q.-beam = Quicken sb . 1 ; •change, at t rib. 
as epithet of an actor, etc. who quickly changes cos- 
tume or appearance in order to play a different part 1 
also transf. and as vE; -fire, attrib. of a type of gun 
which can fire shots in rapid succession 1 -flrer, a 
quick-firing gun ; f -thorn, thorn used for hedging. 

Quick (kwik), v. arch. [OE. ewteian , f. 
ewie Quick a.] intr. — Quicken v. x, a, 3. 6. 
Quicken (kwi*k*n), xJ. 1 late ME. [app. f. 
Quick a .] cl The mountain-ash or rowan-tree 
(Pyrus aucuparia). b. The servioe-tree (Pyrus 
domes/ ica). +C. The juniper. 

Quicken (kwi'k’n), sbA Sc. and n. dial. 
1684. |f. quick, northern f. Quitch.] Couch- 
grass ; also pi. the underground stems of this 
and other grasses. 

Quicken (kwi*k’n), v. ME. [f. Quick a. 
+ -en 3 .] x. trans. To give or restore life to ; 
to animate (as the soul the body). 9. To give, 
add, or restore vigour to (a person or thing) ; 
to stimulate, excite, inspire, late ME. 3. To 
kindle (a fire) ; to cause or help to bum up ME. 
+4. To make (liquor or medicine) more sharp 
or stimulant -1799* 6* To hasten, accelerate, 

give speed to 1626. b. To make (a curve) 
sharper (rare) 1711. 0 . intr. To receive life, 

become living ; falso, to revive, late ME. b. Of 
a female : To reach the state of pregnancy at 
which the child shows signs of life 1530. 7. Jig. 
To come into a state comparable to life. Const. 
to, into. ME. to. To glow bright 171a. 8. 'lo 
become faster 1805. 

1. A medicine.. able to. .Q. a rocke Shaks. fig. It 
is the spirit that quykeneth, the fleiscb promt th 
nothing wyclif John vL 64. a Loue quickened hym 
day and night Lo. Berners. This quickened my 
resolution Da Fob. # absol. To consider of education 
and learning, what is good and quickneth 1581. g. 
It bad induced him to q. his departure 1838. 4 As 

Sommer F 1 yes..That q. etien with blowing Shakb. 

7. The hopes that q...Are flowers that wither Shel- 
ley. b. Sees, .keener lightnings q. in her eyes Pope. 

8. Teas’s breath quickened T. Hardy, Hence Qtti’ck* 
oner, one who or that which quickens* 

Quickhatcb fkwi'khaetj). 1743. [Adapta- 
tion of theCree (Indian) name.] The wolverene. 
Qui cklime, late ME. [f. Quick a. + Lime, 
after L. calx viva, F. chaux vtve.] Lime which 
has been burned and not yet slaked with water ; 
calcium oxide, CaO. 
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QUICKLY 

Quickly (kwi’kli), adv. OE. [f. Quick a. 
+ -ly *.] ti. In a living or lively manner ; with 
animation or vigour; also, sensitively -x8oo. 
a. Rapidly, with haste or speed ME. 

a We may Tele our pulses bete quickly and con* 
tinually 1596. This q. heals even cut Veins and 
Sinews Wesley. Retaliation.. a. followed 1847. 

Quick march. 2759. [In x, f. Quick a. 
and March sb. In 9, f. Quick adv, and March 
v.] Mil x. A march in Quick timb. a. Used 
as a command to soldiers to march in quick 

^QuicSmeaa (kwHcnte). ME. [f. Quick a. 
+-NESS.] x. Life, vitality, vital principle. Now 
rare % fa. Animation, briskness, vigour, fresh* 
ness, etc. -1656. 3. Liveliness, readiness, or 

acuteness of feeling, perception, or apprehen- 
sion. late ME. 4. Speed, rapidity (of acdon, 
motion, eta) ; hastiness (of temper) 1548. +g. 

Sharpness ; pungency or acidity of taste ; sharp- 
ness of speech -1748. 

1. The lyfa and quyekneue of the grayne 1543* 3 - 

Q. of parts Fuller. Q. of sight 1841. 4 A q. of 

temper., marred the perfection of his character 1803. 

Quicksand (kwrkssend). late ME. [f. 
Quick a. II. a.] 1. A bed of extremely loose 
wet sand, easily yielding to pressure and thus 
readily swallowing up any heavy object, as a 
man, a ship, etc. resting upon it. b. fig. Applied 
to things (more rarely to persons) of an ab- 
sorbent, yielding, or treacherous character 1593. 
9. Without article : Loose yielding sand 1838. 

1. Conscious that there lay.. quicksands in his way 
Cowriut. b. He once more tried the quicksands of 
the Court 1879. 

Quickset (kwi-kset), sb. and a. 1484. [f. 

Quick a. I. 3 + Set ppl, a . and sb.] i. a. collect. 
Live slips or cuttings of plants, set in the ground 
to grow, esp. those of whitethorn or other shrub 
of which hedges are made. b. With a and pi 
One such slip or cutting 1519. a. A quickset 
hedge or thicket *573. B. adj. (or attrlb.) Of a 
hedge : Formed of living plants. So also with 
fence, row, etc. Also t ran if. and fig. 1535. Hence 
tQulckset v. trans. to furnish (plant, enclose, 
etc.) with a q. hedge. 

Quick -sighted, a. 155a. [f. quick sight* 
-ED®* ] Having quick sight. Quickal'ghtedneaa. 
Quicksilver (kwi-ksidvoj), sb. [OK. ewie 
leolfor , after L. argentum vivum ; see Quick a . 
and Silver.} x. The metal mercury, so called 
from its liquid mobile form at ordinary tempera- 
tures. a. Used alius, with ref. to the quick 
motion of which the metal is capable 156a. 

a. Thou hast q. in the veins of thee to a certainty 
Scott. Hence Qui*cksi : lver v. tram, to treat, im- 
bue, or mix with q.t esp. to coat (the back of glass) 
with an amalgam of tin in order to give a reflecting 
power. 

Quick step, qui-ckstep. 1809. 1. Mil. 
The step used in marching in quick time. Also 
quasi Wv., at a quick step. 9. Mus. A march 
in military quick time x 8 n, 3. A fast fox-trot 
(recent). 

Quick time. 1809. Mil A rate of march- 
ing which in the British army now consists oi 
128 paces of 33 inches each (— 118 yards) in a 
minute, or four miles an hour. 

Quick-witted, a. (Stress variable.) 1530. 

[ f. quick wit + -ed ■.] Having a quick or ready 
wit ; mentally acute, sharp, clever. 

How likes Gremio these quicke-witted folkes? 
Shaks. Hence Quickwi'ttedneis. 

II Quicuraque vult (kwaik»mkwf vult). 
1450* [L. «■ whosoever will (be saved, salvns 

tau). 1 The Athanasian Creed, of which these 
are tne opening words. 

0 Quid (kwid), sb .f 1606. [L., neut. sing, 

of quit.'] x. That which a thing is. 9. 17 . S. 
(abbrev. of tertimm quid.) A name given to a 
section of the Republican party in 1805-1 x. 

Quid (kwid), sb.* slang. 1688. [Origin 
ohsc.] A sovereign; *f*a guinea. (PI usu. with- 
out -j, as two q, a week.) 

Quid (kwid), sbfi 1797. [var. of Cud sb.] 
A piece of something (usu. of tobacco), suitable 
to be held in the mouth and chewed. 

Quid (kwid), P, 1775. [f. prec.] X. intr. 
To chew tobacco ; to chew the cud. 9. trans. 
Of horses: To let (food) drop from the mouth 
when half chewed 1831. 

N Quidam (kwei-dmm). rare . 1579. 
qui who.] Somebody ; a certain person. 


I64I 

Qulddative, a. ran . 1649. Shortened ! 

from Quidditative. 

Quiddit (kwi'dit). Now arch* 1599. » 

Quiddity 9. 

+Qui*dditative,a. 1600. [f,next + -ATiVK,] 
x. Pertaining to the quiddity or essence of a 
thing -1656. 9. Full of equivocations -1637. 

Quiddity (kwi*dfti> 1539. [ad. schol-L. 
quidditas ; see Quid sb . 1 and -ITT.] x. The I 
real nature or essence of a thing j that which 
makes a thing what it is 1569, a* A captious 
nicety in argument ; a quirk, quibble. (Allu- 
ding to scholastic arguments on the 1 quiddity ’ 
of things.) X 539 - b. Subtlety (of wit) 1600. 

z. The q. . .of poetry as distinguished from proee 
Dr Quincky. 

Quiddle (kwi'd^), v. Now chiefly dial, and 
CIS. 1567. [ j>rob. f. prec. (sense a), after fiddle , 
piddle % or twiddle .] intr. &. To discourse in a 
trifling way. b. To trifle, waste time ( with ) 
183a. Hence Qni'ddle sb. a fastidious person. 
Qui'ddler. 

Quidnunc (kwi'dnnqk). 1709. [f. L .quid 
what + nunc now.] One who is constantly ask- 
ing : * What now r * What 's the news ? * ; hence 
an inquisitive person ; a gossip. 

Some wretched intrigue which bad puzzled two 
generations of quidnuncs 1874. 

II Quid pro quo (kwid pr<^ kwtfo), sb. 1565. 
[L., ' something for something ’.] 1. One thing 
in place of another ; orig. and esp. one medici- 
nal substance used for another, either intention- 
ally , fraudulently, or by mistake, b. The action 
or fact of using one thing for another ; the result 
of this ; a mistake or blunder consisting in such 
a substitution 1679. 9. One thing (or action) in 

return for another ; tit for tat 1591. 

z. b. A laughable quid pro quo., occurred to him la 
a conversation Thackeray. a. I shall be able.. to 
bestow What you will And a quid pro quo 1890. 

Quiesce (kwaiics), v. 1898. [ad. L. qui- 
esccre , f. quits.] x. intr. To become quiescent ; 
to subside into 1833. 9. Of a letter: To become 
silent : said of the feeble consonants in Hebrew 
when their sound is absorbed in that of a pre- 
ceding vowel 1838. 

Quiescence (kwai,e‘s£nfi). 1631. [ad. late 

L . quiescent ia \ see next and -ENCE.] The state 
of being quiescent ; quietness ; an instance of 
this. b. spec . in Heb. grammar ; see prec. a. 
1828. 

Thai there u no such thing in the World os an abso- 
lute q. 1664. So Quie*scency. 

Quiescent (kwaile-sent), a. and sb. 1609. 

| a. ppl. stem of L, quiesccrt to QuiKSCB.] A. 
adj. e. Motionless, inactive, at rest 1646. 9. Of 

a letter: Not sounded; silent; spec, in Heb. 
grammar (see Quiesce v. a) 1609. b. Of a 
person : Silent Boswell. 

k. The q. and death-like condition of the pupa 1874. 
a. The E silent or q., which yieldeih no sound 1609. 

B. sb. x. A quiescent letter 1737. a. A qui- 
escent verb In Heb. grammar 1831. Hence 
Qule-scently adv . 

Quiet (kw 9 i* 3 t), sb. ME. [ad. L. quiet-, 
stem of quits. 1 x. Absence of disturbance or 
tumult ; social or political tranquillity, b. Ab- 
sence of noise or (rapid) motion ; calmness, 
stillness, late ME. 9. Freedom from external 
disturbance, molestation, or noise; +freedom 
from occupation ; rest, repose ME. b. Freedom 
from mental agitation ; calm or peace of mind 
1628. 3. The condition of remaining quiet 1559. 

x. Join with thee calm Peace, and Q- Milt. To 
whom the care of the Pubhque q. is committed 
Hobhes. a. An arrant vixen of a wife soured his do- 
mestic q. Fielding. 

Quiet (kworat), a. late ME. [a. OF. qvut(c 
or ad. L. quietus, pa. pple. of quiescere , f. root 
of quits Quiet -w*.) X. 1. Of persons (or ani- 
mals) : Making no stir, or noise ; causing no 
disturbance ; remaining at rest. b. (Also of 
nature or disposition.) Habitually or naturally 
peaceful or averse to making stir, noise, eta Of 
an animal: Gentle, late ME. 9. Of things: 
Not active; not moving or stirring; also, making 
no noise; still 1599. b. Free from excess; 
moderate, gentle; esp. of colour, dress, style, 
etc. : Not obtrusive, glaring or showy 1560. 

x. I wish you would be q„ you have more tracks 
than r dancing bear Swift. As q. as mice 1843. Q - 1 
un injunction to be silent. b» A q. horse tdxx. a. An 
eye made q. by the power Of harmony Worosw. b. 
A 9. ebb, or a tempestuous flow Dhydrn. 


QUILL 

XL x. Free from disturbance; not interfered 
or meddled with ; left in peace, late ME. a. 
Characterised by the absence of all strife, bustle, 
stir, or commotion ; also, free from noise or up- 
roar, silent, still 15x4. b. Partaken of, or en- 
joyed, In q. 1837. 3- Of the mind, conscience, 
eta 1 Not troubled ; free from agitation or ex* 
ci Lenient. So also of persons in respect of the 
mind, eta 1525, 

x. A quyete iepe is right necessary and delydous 
1539. Anything for a q. life 1696. Tne grantor may 
covenant, .for the grantee's q. enjoyment Blackstonh. 
a I could be well content To entertaine the Lagge- 
end of my life With q. houres Shako. b. A q. cup 
of tea Dmzhh. 3. Truth hath a q. breast Shaks, 

HL Quasi- sb. t in phr. On the q., privately, in 
secret (For the abbrev. q. t. see Q.) slang or 
colloq. 1873. Hence Qui’et-ly adv,, -ness. 
Quiet (kwai-at), v. 1440. [ad. med.L, 
quiet art, 1. L. quietus Quiet a.] tx, trans. To 
quit, acquit (oneself or another) -1473. 9. To 
make quiet (in various senses); to reduce to 
quietness 1526. 3. To settle or establish in 

quiet. Chiefly Law. 1586. 4, intr. To become 
quiet. Also to q. down. 1791. 

s. Q. tby Cudgell, thou dost sea I eate Shaks. 
Those savage nations whom he had quieted Holland. 
This quieted our apprehensions 1748. Measures which 
may q. the unhappy divisions of the country Burks. 
3. The Plaintiffs are entitled.. to be quieted in the 
possession they have had for so many yearn 1884. 4, 
By and by she quieted, and. . fell asleep 1864. Henoa 
Qui'eter, one who or that which makes quiet. 

Quieten (kwarat’n), v. 1898. [t Quiet 

a. + -en *.] trans . and intr. To make or become 
quiet. 

Quietism (kwsratiz’m). 1687. [ad. It. 
quiet ismo ; see Quiet a. and -ism.] x. A form 
of religious mysticism (originated by Molinos, 
a Spanish priest), consisting in passive devo- 
tional contemplation, with extinction of the will 
and withdrawal from all things of the senses \ 
also, any similar form of mysticism. a. A 
state of calmness and passivity of mind or body | 
repose, quietness, tranquillity X779, 

Quietist (kworotist). 1685. [ad. It. quiet- 
ista ; cf. prec. and -1ST.] x. One who believes 
in or practises Quietism, or any similar form of 
mysticism. 9. One whose attitude towards 
political or social movements is analogous to 
Quietism in religion 1798. 

a. Hu was not .. a political q. from indifference 
South by. Hence Quleti'stic a. belonging to, or 
characterutic of quietists. 

Quietude (kwai-atiud, 1597. [a. F. 

quiitude, f. (ult.) L. quietus QuiET a.j Quiet- 
ness ; rest, calm, tranquillity. 

|| Quietus (kw9i|<'tps). 1540. [Short for 

(med.)L. quietus est he is quit.] x. An acquit- 
tance given on payment of sums due. or clearing 
of accounts ; a receipt. +9. A discharge from 
office or duty -1788. 3- Discharge or release 
from life; death, or that which brings death 
160a. b. Final extinction 1806. 4. (By assoa 

with quiet.) Something which quiets or re- 
presses 1824. 

3. When he himselfe might his q. make With a bare 
bodkin Shaks. 4 The nurse ran to give its accus- 
tomed q. to the little screaming infant Thackeray. 

Quiff (kwif). 1909. [Origin unkn.] A lock 
or flat curl of hair coming low on the forehead 
and sometimes oiled. 

|| Qui-hy (kwaiihai). Also -hi 1816. fUrdfi 
(Hindi) hoi hai * is any one there ? * a call used 
in India to summon a servant.) An Anglo- 
Indian, esp . one belonging to the Bengal Presi- 
dency. 

Quill (kwil), sb 7 late ME. [Origin obso* 
Ct. LG. quiele, O. kiel quill (of a feather).] tx. 
A hollow stem or stalk, as that of a reed -1688. 

b. A piece of reed or other hollow stem on which 
yarn is wound ; hence, a bobbin, spool, or pirn 
of any material, late ME. c. A musical pipe, 
made of a hollow stem 1567. d. A piece of cin- 
namon or cinchona bark curled up in the form 
of a tube X797. tn. A small pipe or tube ; esp. 
a small water-pipe -1719. 3. The tube or bar- 
rel of a feather, the part by which H is attached 
to the skin. Sometimes used loosely in the 
sense of * feather ' (esp. one of the strong wing- 
or tail-feathers) and poet . for 4 wing *. 1555. b. 
The feather of a goose, etc., formed into a pen 
by pointing and slitting the lower end of the 
barrel 155a. c. A plectrum formed of the quill 
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of a feather, used for plucking the strings of a 
musical instrument 155a. d. The float ofa fish- 
ing line, made of a quill 1606. e. A toothpick 
made of a quill 1784. 4. One of the hollow 

sharp spines of a porcupine 160a. 

1. c, Who now shall teach to change my oaten q. 
For trumpet ’larms P. Fletcher. 3. b. A q. worn 
to the pith in the service of the State Swift, e. He 
picks dean teeth, and, busy as he seems With an old 
tavern q., is hungry yet Cowfes. 4. Make.. each 
particular haire to stand an end, Like Quilles upon 
the fretfull Porpentine Shaks.. 

at t rib, and Comb., as q.-b&rk, cinchona bark In 
the form of quills; -bit, a boring-tool for a brace, 
having a hollow barrel 1 -covert#, the feathers which 
cover the base of the quill-feathers 1 -driver, one 
who works with a q. or pent a clerk or author; 
•feather, one of the stiff, comparatively large, feathers 
arranged in two rows along the edge of * bird’s wing ; 
also, one of the similar feathers of the tail. 

tQuill, sbA rare . 1593. [perh. a. OF. 
*quille = F. cueille gathering, harvest.] In the 
(or a) q. : in a body ; in concert. To jump in q., 
to act simultaneously or in harmony. -1690. 

9 Hen. VI , 1. iii. 4. 

Quill (kwil), v. 1710. [f. Quill jM] i. 
trans. To form into cylindrical pleats or folds 
resembling a quill ; to goffer 1712. 9. To cut 

the quills off (a wing) SWIFT. 3. To cover with, 
or as with, quills 1783. 4. intr. To wind thread 
or yarn on a quill ; to fill spools 1640. 

s. His cravat seemed quilled into a ruff Goldsm. 
Hence QuMling vbL so. the action of the vh. ; a 
ribbon, strip of lace, etc. pleated into small cylindrical 
folds resembling a row of quills. 

II Quillaia (kwil/i'yfi). 1848. [mod.L., f. 
Chilian quillai, f. quillcan to wash.] a. A genus 
of S. Amer. rosaceous trees, the bark of which 
possesses soap-like properties, b. The soap- 
bark tree of Chili (Quillaia saponaria) or its 
bark (also q.-bark). 

Quilled (kwild), a, and ppl. a . 1727. [f. 
Quill sb. 1 and v. + -ed 3 .] i. Having the form 
of a quill or quills. 9 . Having, or fitted with, 
a quill or quills, spec, of a suture : Having the 
thread secured to pieces of quill on each side of 
the wound 1767. 

Quillet (kwi-let). 1588. [perh. abbrev. of 
obs. quillity , app. an alteration of Quiddity.] 
A verbal nicety or subtle distinction ; a quirk. 

Some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat the diuell 
Shaks. 

Quilt (kwilt), sb. ME. [a. OF. cuilte, cot lie 
: — L. culcita a stuffed sack, mattress, etc.] 1. 
An article of bed-furniture, consisting essen- 
tially of two large pieces of woven material 
having a layer of wool, flock, down, or the like, 
placed between them ; orig. used for lying on ; 
now, a coverlet of similar make, esp, one in 
which the lining is kept in place by lines of 
stitching passing through the whole; hence, any 
thick outer bed-covering, a counterpane. b. 
tranrf. A thick covering. fAlso applied joc. to 
a fat person. 1596. a. A piece of padded mate- 
rial used to defend the body, as a substitute or 
lining for armour 1592. +3- A pad smeared or 

stuffed with a medicinal substance, and applied 
to some part of the body -1684. 

1. Let his Bed be hard, and rather Quilts than 
Feathers Lockk. b. How now blowne J ack ? bow 
now Q. ? Shaks. 

Quilt (kwilt), v.l 1555. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To pad, line, or cover (a thing) with some mate- 
rial, after the method employed in making a 
quilt. b. To cover with interlaced cord 1611. 
9. To fasten together (two pieces or thicknesses 
of woven material) by stitches or lines of stitch- 
ing so as to hold in position a layer of some 
soft substance placed between them. Also, to 
sew (several thicknesses) together. 1555. ^.fig» 
To compile (a literary work) by putting together 
scraps from various sources 1605. 3. To sew 
up (some object or material) between two pieces 
of stuff, as in making a quilt 156a. 4. intr v To 

make a quilt or quilts. U.S. 1861. 

1. His black velvet bonnet was lined with steel, 
quilted between the metal and his head Scott, a. b. 
Manuals, and Handmaids of Devotion, .clapt to- 

( ether and quilted out of Scripture phrases Milt. 
lence Qui'lter. 

Quilt (kwilt), v.* dial, and U.S. [perh. 
transf. use of prec.] trans. To beat, thrash, 
flog. Hence Qul'lting vbl. sb. % a flogging. 
Quilting (kwiritiq), vbl. sb.* 1611. [f. 

Quilt v . 1 j 1. The action of Quilt v . 1 9. a. 


Quilted material ; quilted work. b. Material 
for making a quilt. c. A kind of cloth with a 
diagonal pattern like that of a quilt. 27x0. 3. 

dial and U.S. A quilting-party 1810. 

Comb. : q.-bee, -feast, -frolic, -party (H.S.), a 
gathering of women held for the purpose of making 
a quilt, and serving as an occasion for enjoymenL 

Quin(kwin). 1840. [Etym. obsc.] A variety 
of pecten (Peeten opercu laris). 

Quina (kPnk, kwarnA). 2830. [Sp. spell- 
ing of Quichua kina bark.] a. The bark of 
several species of Cinchona that yield quinine, 
b. Chem. - Quin ink. 

Quinary (kwai'nftri), a. and sb, 1603. [ad. 
L. quinartus , f. quint five each.] A. adj. Per- 
taining to, characterized by, the number five ; 
consisting of five (things or parts). 

Q- system, a principle of division in zoology, now 
discarded. 

B. sb. A set of five ; a compound consisting 
of five things. Now rare . 1651. 

Quinate (kwrn-, kwai*n<ft), sb. 1836. [f. 

Quina + -ate z c.J Chem . A saltofquinic acid. 
Quinate (k worn A), a . 1806. ff. L. quint 
five each, after binate .] Bot . Of a leaf : Com- 
posed of five leaflets ; quinquefoliolate. 

Quince (kwins). ME. LP ro P* pk of quint, 
Coyn, used first as collective ana then as sing.] 
x. The hard, acid, yellowish, pear-shaped fruit 
of PyrusCydonia , used as a preserve or to flavour 
other fruits; the seeds are also employed in 
medicine and the arts. Also, the tree. a. Ap- 
plied to other fruits or trees resembling the 
quince 1876. 

9 . Native Q., the Australian bitter-bark, emu-apple, 
or quinine-tree. Wild Q., the Australian black ash. 

Quincentenary (kwinsent/*nari), a. and sb. 
1879. [irreg. f. L. quin(que) five + CENTENARY. 
Cf. Quingentenary.] A. adj. Pertaining to 
or connected with a five-hundredth year. B. sb. 
A five-hundredth anniversary, or the celebration 
of this. So Qulncente*nnial. 

Quincuncial (kwinkx/'nfkl), a. 1601. [ad. 
L. quincuncialis ; see next.] Arranged in the 
form of a quincunx or quincunxes ; involving or 
characterized by this arrangement, b. Bot. Of 
aestivation : Having five leaves so disposed that 
two are exterior and two interior, while the fifth 
is partly exterior and partly interior. Hence 
Quincu-ncially adv. in a q. manner; in thu form 
of a quincunx. 

Quincunx (kwunkz/qks). 2647. [a. L.,f. 

quinque hve + uncia a twelfth, an Ounce.] 2. 
Astro/. An aspect of planets in which these are 
at a distance of 5 signs or 150 degrees from each 
other (rare), a. A disposition of five objects so 
placed that four occupy the corners, and the 
fifth the centre of a square or rectangle ; a set 
of five things arranged in this manner 1658. b. 
spec, as a basis of arrangement in planting trees ; 
a group of five trees so planted 1664. c. Bot. 
Quincuncial aestivation 2832. Hence Quin- 
en nxial a. (rare). 

Quindecagon (kwinde'kag^n). 1570. [itreg. 
f. L. quindecim, after decagon , etc. ; see -GON.] 
Gcom. A plane figure having fifteen angles. 

Quindecemvfi* (kwind/seTnvaj). 1601. [L., 
f. quindecim fifteen + vir man.] Rom. Antiq. 
A member of a body, commission, etc., of fifteen 
men ; esp. one of the priests who had charge of 
the Sybilline books. 

Quindecim (kwi'nd/sim). 1445. [Altera- 
tion of AF. quinzisme QuiNZIEMK after L. 
quindecim ,] +1. A tax or duty of a fifteenth 

part -1647. 9. Eccl. Antiq. * next 1445. 

Quindene (kwrnd/n). 1494. [ad. med.L. 
quindena, f. L. quindeni fifteen each.] Eccl. 
Antiq. The fifteenth (in mod. reckoning, four- 
teenth) day after a church-festival. 
Quingentenary (k wind gent/ ‘nAri), a. and 
sb. 1884. [f. L. quingenti five hundred, after 

centenary , etc.] ■* Quincentenary. 

Quinhydrone (kwinhai'dmun). 1865. [f. 
Quina + Hydkonk.] Chem. Agreen crystalline 
substance formed by direct union of quinol and 
quinone. 

Qulnia (kwrniS). 1836. [mod.L., f. Qui- 
na ; see -1A *. ] Chem. (Med,) «= Quinine. 
Quinlc (kwi nik), kinic (ki*nik), a. 1814. 
[f. QUINA +-ic.] Chem. Derived from quina. 
Q. acid : a vegetable acid found chiefly in cin- 


chona barks. Hence Qui'nicine, an alkaloid, 
isomeric with quinine and quinidine, from which 
it is obtained by heating with glycerol. 
Quinidine (kwi'nidain). 1836. [f. Quina 
+ -W- + -INE fl .J Chem. An alkaloid found in 
some cinchona barks along with quinine, with 
which it is isomeric. 

Quinine (kwinrn, -aim, U.S. kwai-nain). 
2896. [f. Quina + -ine 8 .] An alkaloid 

(C M H l4 N 3 O s ) found in the bark of species of 
cinchona and remigia, and used as a febrifuge, 
tonic, and antiperiodic, chiefly in the form of 
the salt, sulphate of quinine, which is popularly 
termed quinine. Hence QulnPnic a. pertaining 
to, derived from, q. QuinPnJaxn * next. * 
Quinism (kw®i*nizm). 1880. [f. Quina + 
-ism. ] Path. The physical state (giddiness, deaf- 
ness, loss of sight, etc.) produced by the exces- 
sive use of quinine ; cinchonism. 

Quinnat (kwPnfit). 1829. [N.Amer. In- 
dian.] The king-salmon ; the Californian, Co- 
lumbian, or Chinook salmon (Oncorhyncus 
choutcha or quinnat ) of the N. Pacific coast. 
Quinoa (kf *n*i&, kwin<?u*a). Also qulnua. 
1625. [Sp. spelling of Quichuan kinua, ktnoa. ] 
An annual plant (Chen (pod turn Quinoa ) found 
on the Pacific slopes of the Andes, cultivated in 
Chili and Peru for its edible farinaceous seeds. 
Also a/trib. 

Quinoldine (kwinordain). Also -ina. 
1836. [f. Quina + -oid + -ink 8 .) Chem. A 
brownish-black resinous substance, consisting 
of amorphous alkaloids, obtained a*, a by-pro- 
duci in preparing salts of quinia. 

Quinol (kwi*n/?l). 1881. [f. Quina + -ol.] 

Chem. — HYDROQUINONE. 

Quinoline (kwrn^lsin). 1845. [f- as prec. 

+ -INE 8 .] Chem. ClIINOLINE. 

Quinologist (kwin^-lddsist). 1869. [f. 

Quina +-(o)logist.] One who is versed in the 
scientific study of quinine. So Quino’logy, the 
scientific study of quinine. 

Quinone (kwi*n*un, kwin£u*n). 1853. [f. 

Quina + -one.] Chem. a. spec. A crystalline 
compound (benzoquinone,C fl H 4 O a ) r thesimplest 
type of the class of quinones. b. Any one of a 
series of aromatic compounds derived from the 
benzene series of hydrocarbons w hen two hydro- 
gen atoms are replaced by two of oxygen. 
Quinovic (kwin< 7 u-vik), kino*vic, a. 1838. 

[f. qutnova-, shortened form of L. quina nova 
false cinchona bark + -1C.] Chem. Q. acid, an 
acid found in false cinchona bark. So Quino*- 
vin, kino'vin, an amorphous bitter compound 
found in (false and other) cinchona-barks. 
Quinquagenarian (kwi:nkwftdglne» ri&n), 
sb. find a. 1569. [ad. L. qutnquagenanus, f. 
quinquageni distrib. of quinquagmta fifty + 
■an. j A. sb. ti. A captain of fifty men (rare) 
-1609. 9. A person aged fifty; or between fifty 
ai d sixty 1843. B. adj. fx. Commanding fifty 
men (rare) -1629. 9. Of fifty years of age; 

charncteristic of one of that age 1822. so 
Quinqua genary (rare), late ME. 

II Ouinquagesima (kwinkwAdjje-siniS). late 
ME. [med.L., fem. (sc. dies) of L. quinqua- 
gesimus fiftieth. So called after Quadra- 
gesima.] fa. The period beginning with the 
Sunday immediately preceding Lent and ending 
on Easter Sunday, ib. The first week of tins 
period. c. (Also Q. Sunday.) The Sunday 
before Lent ; Shrove Sunday. So Quinqua- 
ge'simal a. belonging to a set of fifty ; contain- 
ing fifty days. 

1 Qui-nquangle. 1668. [ad. late L. quin - 
quangului, - um , f. quinque + angulus. \ A pen- 
tagon -1788. Hence Quinqua ‘ngular a. having 
five angles or corners ; pentagonal. 
Quinauarticular (kwinkwajtrkidl&j), a. 
1659. [ad. mod.L. quinquarticularis , f. quin - 
que fwc + articulus Article.] Relating to the 
five articles or points of Arminian doctrine con- 
demned by the Calvinists at the Synod of Dort 
in 1618. 

Quinque- (kwEnkwJf), comb, form of L. 
quinque five, with the sense ‘ having, consisting 
of, etc. five (things specified) in some words 
adopted from classical and later L., and in 
others, chiefly terms of Bot. and Zool. t of Eng- 
lish formation. 
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Qulnquepa*rtito [ L . /art tt us divided], a . divided 
Into, consisting of, five parts. QuPnquesect, v. 
irons, to cut into five (equal) parts. Quinque** 
virate, an association, board, etc. consisting of five 
men. Qui*nquifld, s. Bat. cleft in five. 

Quinquenniad (kwmkwe'niad ). 184a. [f. 
as next + -AD, after deead.] ® Quinquennium. 
Quinquennial (kwinkwe*nifil), a. and sb. 

1460. [f, L. quinquennis + -AL ; cf. biennial , 

etc.] A. odj i. Lasting, continuing, holding 
office, etc. for five years, a. Occurring every 
fifth year 1610. B. sb. 1. A period of five years 
2890. a. A magistrate holding office for five 
years 1895. Hence Quinque ‘nnially adv. 

|| Quinquennium (kwmkwe'ntfm). PL -ia. 
2621. [L., f. quinque five + annus year.] A 
period of five years. 

Quinquereme (kwi*nkwfr/m), a. and sb. 
1553. fad. L. quinqveremis , f. quinque five + 
remus oar.] A. adj. Of ancient ships : Having 
five banks of oars 1654. B. sb. A ship having 
five banks of oars 1553. 

Quinquina (kinkrnfi, kwinkwai*n&). 1656. 
[Sp. spelling of Quichuan kin kina or kina- kin a ^ 
red u pi. of kina bark, Quina.J a. Peruvian or 
Jesuits' bark ; the bark of several species of cin- 
chona, yielding quinine and other febrifugal al- 
kaloids. b. One or other of the trees producing 
cinchona-bark. 

Quinquivalent (k w ink wi -valent), a. 1877. 
[f. L. quinqui - five -f- valent , as in equivalent, 
etc. I « PKNTA VALENT. 

Quinsy (kwi'nzi). ME. [ad. med.L. qui- 
nancta, CGr. lewdyx 1 ! Cynanche. | Inflamma- 
tion of the throat or parts of the throat ; sup- 
puration of the tonsils ; tonsillitis. 

Quint (kwint), sb * 1526. [a. ¥. quint or 

quinte : — L. quintus, -a. - um , ordinal to quit i- 
que five. ] 1. A tax of one-fifth. 9. Mus. An 

interval of a fifth 1806. b. (In full quint-stop .) 
An oigan-stop giving tones a fifth higher than 
the normal 1855. 

Quint (kint, kwint), sb* 1659. [a. F . quinte 
f . ; see prec.] 1. In piquet: A sequence of five 
cards of the same suit, counting as fifteen. +9. 
transf A set of five persons Butler. 

s. £). major , the ace, king, queen, knave, and ten of 
a suit. Q. minor, the five cards fioin the knave to 
the seven. 

Quint-, erron. used in combs, in place of 
Quinqu(E, as quin l angular, etc. 

Quintain (kwrnteii). Obs. exc. /fist, late 
ME. [a. OF. quintaine, usu. identified with 
L. quintana the market and business-place of a 
camp, as a place where military exercises may 
have been practised.] A stout post or plank, 
or some object mounted on such a support, set 
up as a mark to be tilted at with lances or poles, 
or thrown at with daits, ar an exercise of skill 
for horsemen or footmen ; also, the exercise or 
Sport of tilting, etc. at such a mark. 

jig. That whuh here stands vp Is but a quintine, a 
mcere lmtlei-.e blockc Shaks. 

Quintal (kwi-niaU,ki'ntal,kc-ntle. 1470. 
[a. OF. quintal, pi. quintans, ad. Arab, qxntar . ] 
a. A weight of one hundred pounds ; a hundred- 
weight (112 pounds), b. Tn the metric system: 
A weight of 100 kilograms. 

Quintan (kwi*ntiui,\ a and sb. 1657. [ad. 
L. quintana (sc . febris), fern, of quint anus , f. 
quintus fifth. Cf. Quartan. J A. adj. Of a fever 
or ague : Having a paroxysm every fiftn ( 
fourth) day. B. sb . A fever or ague of this kind. 
R Quinte ( koDiit). 1707. [ F. ; see Qu int ,nM] 
The fifth thrust or parry of the eight taught 111 
fenci ng-sehools. 

Quintessence (kwinte-s£ns), sb. late ME. 
[ a.F., orad. raed. L. quinta essentia fifth essence.] 
!• The * fifth essence ' of ancient and mediaeval 
philosophy, supposed to lie the substance of 
which the heavenly bodies were composed, and 
to be actually latent in all things. 9 . The most 
essemial part of anv substance ; a highly refined 
essence or extract ; spec, in older chemistry, an 
alcoholic tincture obtained by digestion at a 

J fentle heat 2376. b. The purest or most perfect 
orm or manifestation of some quality 1570. 
c. The most perlect embodiment of the typical 
qualities of a certain class of persons, etc. 1590. 

m. b. The Law of England, which lawyer* say is 
the q. of reason Milt. c. The q. of bores Scott. 
Hence Quintessence v. irons, (now rare), to ex- 


tract the q. of f to take out qf (something) as a q. 
Quintessential a. of the nature of a q. ; the purest 
or most refined of its kind. Quinteaaentla*lity. 
Quintesse’ntially adv. 

Quintet(te (kwinte-t). 1811. [a. F. quin- 
tette, ad. It. quintettoy f. quinto fifth.] x. Mus. 
A composition for five voices or instruments. 
9. a. Mus. A set of five singers or players, b. 
A set of five persons or things. 1882. 

Quinti-, prop, a comb, form of L. quintus 
fifth, but sometimes incorrectly used in place of 
Quinque-. 

Quintic (kwi*ntik), a . and sb . 1853. [f- E. 
quintus + -ic.] A. adj. Of the fifth order or de- 
gree. B. sb, A quantic or surface of the fifth 
degree 1856. 

Quintile (kwuntil), a. and sb. 1610. [f. L. 
quintus fifth + -li.E.J Q. ( aspect ) : a planetary 
aspect in which the planets are one-fifth of a 
circle, or 72 degrees, distant from each other. 

Quintiliion (kwinti'lyon). 1674. [f. L. 

quintus fifth + (m)illton ; see Billion.] a. In 
Great Britain : The fifth power of a million (1 
followed by thirty ciphers), b. In U.S. (as in 
France) : The cube of a million (x followed by 
18 ciphers). 

Qumtole (kwi-nt^ul). 1884. [Obscurely f. 
It .quinto or L. quintus fifth.] Mus. A group 
of five notes to be played in tne time of four. 

Quintuple (kwi'ntiwp’l), a. and sb. 1570. 
fa. K., f. L. quintus , after quadruple .] A, adj. 
Fivefold ; multiplied by five ; consisting of five 
things or parts. B. sb. A fivefold amount ; a 
group of five (rare) 1684. 

A. Q. time, Mus. having five crotchets in a bar. 

Quintuple (kwrntutp'l), v. 1639. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To multiply by five; to make five 
times as much or as great, b. To produce five 
times as much as 1824. 9. intr. To become 

five times as many or as great 1816. 

Quintuplet (kwi-ntiwplet). 1873. [f. Quin- 
tuple a . J 1. A set of five things; Mus. — Quin- 
tolk, a. pi. Five children born at a birth 1889. 
Quinzaine (kwi'nwin, F. kaenzfn). rare . 
1863. [a. F., f. quinte', see next.] Hist. ^ Quin- 
dene. 

Quinze (kwinz, F. kienz). 1716. [a.F.: — L. 
qumdectm. | A card-game depending on chance, 
in which the winner is that player who obtains 
fifteen points, or comes nearest to that number 
without exceeding it. 

Quinzi&me (F. ksenzy^m). Obs. exc. Hist. 
late ME. (a. AF. quinzisme , - tieme . ordinal L 
qutnze fifteen.] A tax or duty of a fifteenth. 

Quip (kwip), sb. 153a. [Short f. quippy 
(1519-1509), pei-h. a.L. guippe indeed, forsooth.] 
1. A sharp or sarcastic remark directed against 
a person ; a clever gird or hit. Later, A clever, 
smart, or witty saying ; a verbal conceit, b. A 
verbal equivocation ; a quibble X590. a. a. A 
curious, odd, or fantastic action or feature 1820. 
b. A knick-knack 1820. 

1. Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles Milt. b. 
Tricks of controversy and quips of law Jowett. 

Quip (kwip), v. Now rare. 1579. [f. prec.] 

1. trans . . To assail witli a quip or quips 1584. 

2, intr. To use a quip or quips; to be wittily 
sarcastic. Const, at. 

|| Quipu (krp«, kwi*p«). 1604. [Quichuan.] 
A device of the ancient Peruvians for recording 
events, keeping accounts, sending messages, 
etc., consisting of cords or threads of various 
colours, knotted in various ways. 

When they go to confession these quipoes serve 
them to remember their sins 1704. 

Quire (kwaiw), sbA ME. [a. OF. quaer, 
quaier (mod. cahier) a quire of six sheets, etc. 

; — pop. L. *quaternum, f. L. quatemi a set of 
four, f. quattuor .] 1. A set of four sheets of paper 
or parchment doubled so as to form eight leaves; 
hence, any collection or gathering of leaves, one 
within the'other. in a manuscriptorprinted book. 
Also twenty-four (sometimes twenty-five) sheets 
of writing-paper. 1450. b. Inquires : unbound, 
in sheets 1480. +9. A small pamphlet or book, 
consisting of a single (pure ; a short poem, trea- 
tise, etc., which is or might be contained in a 
quire -1570. 

S uire, sb . 2 , v. 2 : see Choir sb. and v. 

uire (kwai«j), v. 1 1683. [f. Quire sbA~] 
trans. To arrange in quires. 



QUIT 

Quirinal (kwi*rin&l). 1838. [ad.L. Quirina- 
lis (sc. collis hill), one of the seven hills of Rome, 
f. Quirinus a name of Romulus. ] The name of 
the palace in Rome occupied by the king of 
Italy ; hence, the Italian court or government, 
or its policy (esp. as contrasted with Vulican). 

Quiritary (kwrritan), a. 1865. [ad. late L. 
quiritarius , f. Quirites Roman citizens.] That 
is in accordance with Roman civil law ; legal, 
as opp. to equitable (see Bonitarian). Also 
of property : Held by legal right or under Roman 
law. So Quirita*rian a. 

Quirk (kwaik). 1547. [Origin obsc.] 1. A 
verbal trick, subtlety, shift, or evasion ; a quibble 
1565. b. Quibbling 1674. 9. A clever turn or 

conceit ; a quip 1599. 8- Mus. A sudden turn ; 

a fantastic phrase (rare) 1579. 4. A. trick in 

action or behaviour; *f-a knack, a fad x6ox. 5. 
A start, sudden stroke Shaks. 0 . A sudden 
twist, turn, or curve ; esp. in drawing or writing: 
A flourish 1605. 7. techn . or dial. a. In a stock- 

ing * Clock sb* 1547. b. A piece added to, or 
taken from, a regular figure, or cut out of a cer- 
tain surface 1679. c. Arch . An acute hollow 
between the convex part of certain mouldings 
and the soffit or fillet 18x6. 

x.'Not with Syllogisms or Quirks of Wit; hut with 
plain and weighty Reason 1678. b. Shiftiness, q n 
attorney-cunning. .fancies itself. .to be talent Car- 
lyle. a. 1 may chance haue some odde quirkes and 
remnants of witte broken on mee Shaks. 4 His 
manner was full of quirks Hawthorne. 5. 1 haue 
felt so many quirkes of ioy and greefe Shaks. Hence 
Quirk v. trans. to assail with quirks ; intr. to use 
quirks. Quirked (kw&ikt) ///. a. {Arch.) furnished 
with a q. QuirkiBh a. of the nature of a q. 
Quirky (kwoviki), a. Sc. 1806. [f. prec. 

4 -Y. 1 ] x. Full of quirks ; tricky. 9. Full of 
twists, turns, or flourishes 1885. 

x. A quirkie bodie, capable o' making law no law at 
a' Galt. Hence Qui'rkinesa. 

Quirt (kwait), sb. Cf.S. 1851. [perh. ad. Sp. 
corto short. Curt, or cuerda CORD.] A riding- 
whip, havinga short handle and a braided leather 
lash about two feet long. Hence Quirt v. trans., 
to strike with a q. 

Quit (kwit), sb. 1847. [Origin unkn.] Pop. 
name of many small J amaican birds. 

Quit (kwit). prtdic . a. [(l) ME. quite (sur- 
viving until 17th c.), a. OF. quite, ad. L. quietus 
quiet ; (2) ME. quitte, a. OF. quitte , later f. quite 
(cf. med.L. quittus), prob. infl. by pa. pple. of 
next.] x. Free, clear, b. Free, clear, rid of (a 
thing or person) M E. c. Const, from. Nowrar*. 
1471. fa. Destitute, deprived of (from) -159b, 
t3. - Quits 9. -1757- 

«. The judgment shall hr against him only.. and the 
other shall go q. 1817. To be q.for, to get off with, 
suffer nothing more than. b. To be q. oi the trouble 
and expense 184a 3. To he full q. of those my 

Banishers Stand 1 befure thee heere Shaks. Double 
or q . : see Double eutv. 

Quit (kwit), v. Pa. t. and Pplc* <juitted ; 
quit (now dial. and U.S.colloq.)\{\) Wl\L.qviten, 
a. OF. gutter — med.L. quitare, ad. med.L. 
quietare, f. quietus QUIET ; (2) a. 

later OF. quitter — med.L. quittare. J I. fi. 
trans. To set free, release, redeem (usu. a per- 
son ; also absol.). Const, from, out of, and occas. 
with out adv. -1652. 1b. To free, olear, rid of 

-1798. ■fa. To clear (a suspected or accused 
person) from a charge ; to prove (one) innocent 
of. Chiefly reft. -1715. + b - To absolve, acquit 

(1 of from) -1755. 3. reft. To do one’s part, be- 

have, bear oneself (usu. in a specified way). 
Now arch, late ME. +b. To play (one's part) 
- 1603. +4. To remit (a debt, etc.), rare. <-1693. 
5. To give up, let go, renounce, etc. ; to cease 
to have, use, enjoy, be engaged in or occupied 
with 1440. b. To give up, yield, hand over to 
another. Now rare or Obs. J450. c. To let go 
(something held or grasped) 1633. 8. To cease, 
stop (doing something). Now U.S. 1754. b. 
absol . 1641. 7. To leave, go away or depart from 
fa place or person) ; to part or separate from 
(a thing) 1603. b * ubsol. To leave the premises 
which one occupies as a tenant 1768. c. absol. 
To go away. dial, and U.S . 1839. 8. trans. To 

remove ; to put, take, or send away (also with 
dat. of person) { to dismiss. Now rare. X575. 

x. b. She. . made me resolve to q. my hands of this 
office Pkpys. 3. Q. your selues like men, and fight 
1 Sam. iv. 9. b. Meat, for At. 11. iv. s8. 4. To q. 

the fine for one halfe of his goods, 1 am content 

(win). [ (Fr, foire). 9 (fir, fern, forth). 


QUI TAM 

Skakb. 5. Thera are very few men who know how 
to q. any grant office 1851. 6. b. The good old 

maxim ror speech •maker*, *Q. when you’ve done* 
186B. 7. It is a serious matter to q. country and 

family and friends x8«, b. Giving reasonable notice 
to q. Cuuisa. c. He rose at once, and said.. he 
reckoned he would q. Stbvbnsom. 

IL i. To repay, reward, requite (a person 
with some return for sometliing done). Ob s. 
exc. n. dial. ME. +9. To make a return to (a 
person) for (something done, a benefit or injury 
received, etc.) -1548. b. To repay (something 
done to or for one) ME. *f^c. To be a return 
for, to balance ; cap. in phr. to q. the cost -*1787. 

a We ban well deserued nyt. Xherfore is ryght that 
we ben quyt Chaucer. b. On this manner was the 
Duke of Orleance death quitted 163a. 

HI. To pay. clear on (a debt, etc.) ME. 

A thousand markes..To q. the penalty, and to ran 
some him Shaks. 

II Qui tam (kwoi* teem). 1755. [L. ; qui tam 
( fro domino regie qvam fro se if so sequitur) who 
as well (for the lord the king as tor himself sties). ] 
Law. An action brought on a penal statute by 
an informer, who sues for the penalty both on 
his own behalf and on that of the crown. 

Quitch (kwitf ). [OE. twice ; said to be re- 
lated to cwic Quick a., in ref. to Its vitality.] 
A species of grass «■ Couch sb. % Also q.-grasa. 

Quitclaim (kwi tkl^m), sb. 1450. [a. AF. 
qui tec lame, sb. f. quitec lamer; see next.] fa. 
A formal discharge or release, b. A formal 
renunciation of a claim. 

Quitclaim (kwrtklftm), v. ME. [a. AF. 
and OF. quitec lamer, -claimer, f. quite Quit, 
•f clamor to proclaim ; assoc, later with Quit v. 
and Claim sb .] *f 1. trans. To declare (a per- 
son) free ; to release, acquit, discharge, etc. 
-1609. a. To renounce, resign, give up (a pos- 
session. right, claim, etc.), late ME. b. With 
quit taken as vb. Const, to. 1706. 

a b. Having, .remitted and quitted claim to the 
king for all . .debt* 1886. 

Quite (kwoit), adv. ME. [f. quite Quit aJ] 
1 . Completely, wholly, altogether, entirely ; to 
the fullest extent or degree. 9. Actually, really, 
truly, positively (implying that the case or cir- 
cumstances are such as to justify the use of the 
word or phrase thus qualified) 1586. b. colloq. 
Quite so (or simply quite), used like F. farfaite- 
ment, to express assent. (Cf. exactly.) 1896. 

1. It speaks a q. other language 166 x. My distemper 
Is almost q. gone X783. Q. by myself x8x6. For q. 
another reason 1845. I spent that day q. alone upon 
the Mer de Glaco Tyndall, a. She was q. ill and 
restless 1805. That must have been q. a scene 1806. 
Up to q. a recent period Mill. I q. too awfully near 
put my foot in it 1 x88a. It was the thing to be in 
love 1888. You can't q. believe there is a God at all 
G. Macdonald. Q. at hand Landor. b. ‘Of course, 
he 's an absolute scoundrel ‘Oh, quite.* {mod.) 

Quit-rent (kwilrent). 1454. [f. Quit a. + 
Rent.] i. A rent, usu. of small amount, paid 
by a freeholder or copyholder in lieu of services 
which might be required of him 1460. fa. A 
charge upon an estate for some special purpose 
-1712. 

x. attrib . The courtly laureate pays His quitrent 
ode, his peppercorn of praise Cowpkr. 

Quits (kwits), a . and sb. 1478. [Cf. Quit 
a., but the -j is obsc.1 A. adj. fi. Clear, dis- 
charged (of a liability) -159a 9. Even or equal 

(with another) by means of repayment or retalia- 
tion 1663. B. sb, a. An equivalent, a recom- 
pense. b. Reprisal, retaliation, rare. 1806. 

A. a. I will be quits with him 1675. I shall be content 
to be q. with fortune for a very moderate portion W. 
Irving. Phr. To cry q. (cf. Quittanc* 4). Double 
or a . : see Double adv. 

+Qui*ttal, quintal. 153a [f. Quit v. + 
-AL.1 a. Requital, b. Acquittal. -1633. 
Quittance (kwit&ns), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
quitance (later quittance ), f. gutter to Quit.] 
1. The act of freeing or clearing ; release ; +ac- 
quittal. a. A release or discharge from a debt 
or obligation ; a document certifying such dis- 
charge; a receipt MS. 3. Recompense or re- 
quital; repayment ; reprisal 1590. +4. To cry q. , 
to declare oneself dear or even with another ; 
hence, to make full repayment or retaliation 
-1679. 

a. Haulng paid the custome, it behoueth to haue a 
q. Hakluyt. Prov. That '• all one 2 omittance is no 
q. Shaks, Hence tQui*ttance v. trans. to repay, 
requite (a person, service, injury, etc.) -1694. 

Quitter, quittor (kwiToi), sb. 1 ME. [perh. 


1644 

' a. OF. quiture, culture cooking, etc.] +1 . Pus ; 
a purulent discharge from a wound or sore 
-1689. a. Farriery. (Also fq.-bone.) An ulcer 
on the coronet oi a horse’s hoof 1703, 

Quitter (kwrtai), sb. 2 (f.S. 1881, [f. Quit 
v . 4- -EJt l .] One who, or that which, 1 quits ', 
goes away, shirks, etc. 

Quiver (kwrvai), sb.l ME. [a. AF. qui 
veir, OF .quhvre, cow re, app. a. the Teut. Word 
repr. by Cock&R jA 1 ] 1. A case for holding 
arrows (sometimes also the bow), b. trans f. 
and fig. late ME, tc„ A quiverful -1603. 

1. His arrowes..be wore in a Woolues ikinne at his 
backe fur his Q. 1634. b. Like as the arowes in the 
honde of the giaunte, euen so are the yong« children. 
Happie is the man, y* hath his quyuer full of them. 
(Jovkroauc Ps. cxxvUi). 5, 

Quiver (kwrvw), a. Obs. exc. dial , . [OE. 
*cwifer fin ewiferliee), prob. onomatopoeic. J 
Active, nimble ; quick, rapid. 

A little quitter fellow Shake, 

Quiver (kwrvoi), v. 1490. [prob. ono- 
matopoeic; cf. prec. and Quaver. J z. intr. 
To shake, tremble, or vibrate, with a slight but 
rapid agitation, a. trans. To cause to vibrate 
or tremble 1599. 

x. Upon the stream the moonbeams q. Woansw. 
His hand trembled and his flesh quivered i86q. 
Hence Qui*ver an act of quivering, a tremble; 
elhft. a trembling of the voice. Qul'veringly ad?>. 
Quivered (kwi’vojd), a. and pfl. a. 1634. 
[f. Quiver sb. 1 * -ed 9 .] i. Provided with a 
quiver. 9. Placed or kept in, or as in, a quiver 
1651. 

x. Like a quiver’d Nymph with Arrows keen Milt. 
a. The lifted bow he bore, And quiver'd deaths Popr. 

Quiverful (kwrvwful). 1861. [f. Quiver 
sbS + -ful.] As much as a quiver can hold. 
Usu. fig. with ref. to Ps, cxxvii. 5 (see Quiver 
sb.i 1 b). 

II Qui vive (k i vfv). 1796. [F., lit. 1 (long) 
live who?’, a sentinel’s challenge, intended to 
discover to which side the party challenged 
belongs.] On the q., on the alert or look-out. 

Quixote (kwi'ksfft). 1648. [Name of the 
hero of Cervantes' romance = Sp. quixote, now 
quijote a cuisse.] An enthusiastic visionary like 
Don Quixote, inspired by lofty and chivalrous 
but unrealizable ideals, b. attrib. « next 1708. 
Quixotic (kwiksp'tik), a. 1791. [f. prec.] 
1. Of persons : Resembling Don Quixote; hence, 
striving with lofty enthusiasm for visionary 
Ideals. 9. Of actions, etc. : Characteristic of, 
appropriate to, Don Quixote 1851. 

a. A a. mission to the Indians of Georgia X874. 
Hence Quixo'tical a. -ly adv. 

Quixotism (kwi-k§fftiz’m). 1688. [f. as 

prec. + -ism. J Quixotic principles, character, 
or practice; a quixotic action or idea. So 
Qui*xotry. 

Quiz(kwiz), 178a. [Origin obsc.] z. 
An odd or eccentric person, in character or ap- 
pearance. Now rare . b. An odd-looking thing 
_ ane Austen. 9. One who quizzes 1797. 3. 

A practical joke ; a hoax, a piece of banter or 
ridicule ; a jest or witticism 1807. to. The act 
or practice of quizzing 18x9. 

x. He 'a a droll q., and 1 rather like him Mad, 
D’Arblay. a. A true Q. is imperturbable 1836. 

Quiz (kwiz\ sb.* U.S. 1891. [f. Quiz*. 2 ] 
An act of quizzing or questioning ; spec, an oral 
examination of a student or class by a teacher. 
Quiz (kwiz), vA> 1796. [Cf. Quizz^. 1 ] tram . 
To make fun of (a person or thing) ; occas., to 
regard with an air of mockery. Hence Qni*z- 
zer, one who or that which quizzes. Qui’zxery, 
the practice of quizzing; an instance of tlris. 
Quiz (kwiz), v.* dial and U.S. x886. 
[prob. transf. use of prec.] trans. a. To ques- 
tion, interrogate (a person) ; U.S. to examine 
(a student or class) orally. Also absol. b. To 
find out (a thing) by questioning. 

Quizzical (kwi'zik&l), a. 1789. [f. Quiz 

sb .J and v. 1 ] x. Of the nature of a quiz or 
oddity ; comical. 9. Given to quizzing ; per- 
taining to, or characterized by, quizsing x8oi. 
Hence Qui zzically adv. 

Qtii'zzing-glasik Hist, 1809. A monocle. 

Quo’, abbrev. of Quoth. 

Quoad (kw0o*8ed). 1601. [L ., 9 so far as \ 
as much as *, ‘ as to f. quo where, whither 
+ ad to.] To the extent of, as regards, with 
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’ respect to 1749. d. Quoad hoe, to this extent, 
as tar as this, with respect to this x6ox. 

Quod (kwgd), sb. slang. Also quad. 1700. 
[Origin unkn.] Prison. Hence Quod u trans, 
to put in prison. 

(1 Quodlibet (kwp dlibet). late ME. [a.L. 
quodlibet , f. quod what + libet it pleases.] x. 
Any question in philosophy or theology pro- 
posed as an exercise in disputation ; hence, 
a scholastic debate, thesis, or exercise on a 
question of this kind (chiefly fl. in U niv. use). 
Now Hist, 9. Mus. A fantasia, medley 1843. 
Hence Qnodlibeta’rian, •fane who does as he 
pleases; one who discusses quodlibets. Quod- 
lib e -tic, -at a, of the nature of, connected or 
concerned with, a q. or quodlibets ; -ly adv. 
Quoin (koin), sb, 1539. [var. spelling of 
Coin.] x. Building, a. An external angle of 
a wall or building ; also, one of the stones or 
bricks serving to form the angle ; a corner-stone, 
b. An internal angle or corner, as of a room 
1 895. a. A wedge, or wedge-shaped block, used 
variously, as : a. Printing, to lock up a form 
1570 ; b. Gunnery, to raise or lower, or fix the 
breech of, a gun 1637 ; e. Naut. to prevent 
casks from rolling 1711; d. Building . The 
key-stone, or any one of the voussoirs of an 
arch (rare). 1730. 3. An angle, or angular 

object (rare). 1838. 

x. b. Hollow q., a recess in the walls at each end of 
a canal lock, to receive the heel-post of the gate. 

Comb, q.-post, the heel-post of a lock-gate. Hence 
Quoi'nixig, the stone or bnck-work forming the q. of 
a wall, or the manner in which this is placed. 
Quoin (koin), v. 1683. [See prec. and Coin 
v.'\ x. trans . To secure or raise with a quoin 
or wedge. Also with up. 9. To provide with 
quoins or corners 1834. 

Quoit (koit, kwoit), sb. late ME. Jprob. 
of French origin. J 1. Orig. (now onlv with ref. 
to the Greek and Roman discus), a flat disc of 
stone or metal, thrown as an exercise of strength 
or skill ; spec, in mod. use, a heavy dattish ring 
of iron, with an edge capable of cutting into 
the ground when it falls. Also, the ring of rope 
used in deck-quoits (see 9). 1440. 9. pi. (rarely 

sing.) The sport of throwing the quoit or of 
playing with quoits ; in the mod. form of this 
the cpioit is aimed at a pin stuck in the ground, 
and is intended to encircle the pin, or to cut 
into the ground as near to it as possible. Deck- 
quoits, an imitation of this game, played on 
shipboard with rings of rope, late ME 3. 
transf. The flat covering stone oi a cromlech or 
cist ; also, by extension, a cromlech or cist as 
a whole 1753;. 

Quoit (koit, kwoit), f». 1440. [f. prec.] 

1. intr. To play at quoits (rare), a. trans. To 
throw like a quoit 1597. 

x. To Q., to Run, and Steeds and Chariots drive 
Dhyden. 

|| Quomodo (kwdh-mtiiitf), quo modo (kwo* 
mdu'dtf). 1671. [L., ’in what way ?* j The q., 
the manner, way, means. 

Quondam (kwjrnd&m), adv., sb. } and a. 
1535. [L., * formerly ’.] A. adv. At one time, 
formerly, heretofore (rare), 153 7. tB. sb. The 
former holder of some office or position -1583. 
C. adj. That formerly was or existed 1586. 

B. Let him be.. Jacke out oi office, make him a Q, 
1583. C. My q. friends Rubkim. 

Quop (kwpp), v . Obs, exc. dial, 1658, 
[var. of Quap ».] To beat, throb, palpitate. 
Quorum (kwOarfm). 1455. [L., lit. ‘of 
whom from the wording of commissions ia 
which persons were designated as members of 
a body by the words quorum vos , . . unum (duos, 
etc.) esse volumus of whom we will that you . . , 
be one (two, etc.).] i« Orig., certain justices 
of the peace, usu. of special qualifications, whosa 
presence was necessary to constitute a bench x 
later applied loosely to all justices, b. transf. 
Applied to similaily distinguished members of 
other bodies ; hence, a select company 1600. 
9. A fixed number of members of any body, 
society, etc., whose presence is necessary foe 
the valid transaction of business 16x6. 

(. Old Sir John Wellborn, J unties of Peace and Q. 
Mauikokr. b. A Q. of Surgeons, .should be ordered 
to . examine them 1747. a. It was order'd that 5 
should be a q. for a Council Evblyk. 

Quota (kw£u*tf), sb. 16689 [raed.L. quotes 
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QUOTABLE 

(sc* pars 4 how great a part ’), fern, of quotas, 
i quot how many.] x* The part or share which 
is, or ought to be, contributed by one to a total 
sum or amount, a. The part or share of a total 
which belongs, is given, or is due, to one 1700. 

Comb, a, •bill, a Parliamentary bill passed in March 
1795* under which each county and (by a supple- 
tnentary bill passed In April) each port had to supply 
Its q. of men to the nary. Hence Qoo'ta v. to im- 
pose in quotas. 

Quotable (kwJa-t&b’l ), a. i8ar. [f. Quote 
v. + -able. ] Capable of being quoted ; suitable 
lor quoting* 

Passages of a..q. nature i8ai. Hence Quota* 
bility. Quo’t&bly adv. 

Quotation (kw^’/dn). 153a. [ad. med.L. 

quotationem , f. quo tare. J ti. A (marginal) 
reference to a passage in a book ; see Quote 
v. a. -1683. b. Typog. (ellipt. for q.-quadrat.) 
A large (usu. hollow) quadrat used lor filling 
up blanks (orig. the blanks between marginal 
references) 1683. a. The action or practice of 
quoting 1646. b. A passage quoted 1690. 3. 

The amount stated as the price of stocks or any 
commodity for sale x8r2. 

a. Classical q. is th« parol* of literary men all over 
the world Johnson. 

Comb, q.-markft, signs used in writing or print. 
)ng to mark the beginning and end of a q. ; in Eng. 
the inverted comma and apostrophe are employed. 
Hence Quota ‘tionist, one who (habitually) quotes. 

Quote (kwJ»»t), sb. 1600. [f. next] ft. A 
(marginal) reference ; a note -1611, a. A quo- 
tation 1885. b. A quotation mark 1888. 

Quote (kwtfut), v. late ME. [ad. med.L. 
quot are to mark the number of, f. quot how 
many, or quota Quota.] 1 . +i, Irons* To mark 
(a book) with numbers (as of chapters, etc.), 
or with (marginal) references (rare) -1596, ta. 
To give the reference to (a passage in a book) 
-1651. 3. fa. To cite (a book, author, etc.) for 

a particular statement or passage, b. To copy 
out or repeat a passage or passages from. 1589. 
4. To copy out or repeat (a passage, statement, 
etc.) from a book, document, speech, etc., with 
some indication that one is giving the words of 
another 1680. b. absol. To make quotations 
2663. 

3. lie shall q. and recite one Author against another 
Steele. 4. He quotes verses without merry 1771. 
b. He .quotes largely from state documents Greek. 

II. +1. To write down ; to make a note of in 
writing --1635. tb. To take mental note of ; to 
notice -1640. 9. +a. To take, note, as or for 

something ; to mention for having done some- 
thing -1722. b. To cite as an instance of or as 
being something 1806. 3. To state the price of 
(a commodity) i8b6. 

1. fig. A fellow by the hand of Nature mark'd, 
Quoted, and sign'd to do a deede of shame Shaks. 
b. Rom. 4 Jul. 1. iv. 3.. a. a. He's quoted for a 
most perfidious slaue Shake. b. This has,.. been 
quoted as an excuse 1858. 3. No shingles are quoted 
1666. Hence Quo’ter. 

Quoth fkw^hjj), v. (pa. /.) Now arch, or 
dial. ME. [pa. t of obs. ouethc vb., to say.] Said. 
1. Used with sbs. f or pronouns of the first and 
third persons, to indicate that the words of a 
speaker are being repeated, ta. U sed interrog. 
with a pronoun of tne second person, with the 
same force as Quotha -1681. 

s Q. Mrs. Gilpin, 4 That 's well said Cowfcr. 

Quotha (kw^u'J)a\ inter/. Now arch. 1519. 
[For quoth h* (see A prvn.)J] The phr. 4 said 
be *, used with contemptuous or sarcastic force 
in repeating a word or phrase used by another ; 
hence — indeed 1 forsooth 1 

Learning, q. I a mere composition of tricks and mis- 
chief Goi.dsm. The * fickle muon \ q. 1 1 wish my 
friends were half as constant 183s- 

Quotidian (kwdti*diAn), a* and sb. ME 

t a. OF. cot id ten, -ian.ov ad. L. cat-, quoti dianus, 
quolidie every day. daily.] A. adj. 1. Of 
things, acts, etc. 1 Of or pertaining to every 
day ; daily, late ME b. spec, of an intermittent 
fever or ague, recurring every day ME b. Of 
persons : Performing some act, or sustaining 
some character, daily (rare) 1456. 8* Of an 

everyday chaiacter; ordinary, trivial 1461. 

3. Common and q. thoughts are beneath the grace 
Of a Verse <665. 

B. sb. i* A quotidian fever or ague, late ME. 
•* A daily allowance or portion (rare) 18*8. 
Hence Quott'dianly adv, daily. 

Quotient (kwtftt'Jdnt). late ME* [i* L. qua- 
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liens how many times (f. quot how many), 
taken as a ppl. form in -*«*-.] Math . The 
result obtained by dividing one quantity by 
another; the number of times one quantity is 
contained by another as ascertained by division. 

Quotiety (kwotareti). 186a. [{. L. quot, 

after words in -iety.] Condition in respect of 
number ; relative frequency. 

II Quotum (kw£u't#m). 1660. [L., neut. sing, 
of quotas ; see Quota.] A number or quantity 
considered in its proportional relationship to a 
larger number or quantity j a quota. 

IjQuo warranto (kw^» w$rse*n to), 1535, 
[med.L., * by what warrant \| A King’s Bench 
writ formerly in use, by which a person or per- 
sons were called upon to show by what warrant 
he or they held, claimed, or exeicised an office 
or franchise. 

Qv abbrev* of Query* 


R 


R (fij), the eighteenth letter of the modem 
and seventeenth of the .ancient Roman alphabet, 
is derived through early Greek p> from the 
Phoenician In general the character denotes 
an open voiced consonant, in the formation of 
which the point of the tongue approaches the 
palate a little way behind the teeth ; in many 
languages this is accompanied by a ' trill ' or 
vibration of the tongue. This trill is almost 
absent in the r of modern standard English, 
which moreover retains its consonantal value 
only when it precedes a vowel ; in other posi- 
tions it has been vocalized to an 0 sound, here 
denoted by (j), and even this is entirely lost 
after certain vowels. By southern speakers r is 
frequently introduced in hiatus, as in the idea(r) 
of, Asia(r) and Africa. 

I. 1. The V* months : those months with an r In 
their name (Sept, to April), during which oysters are 
in season, a. Used to denote serial order, as 1 R 
Battery 4 MS. R * } etc., or as a symbol of some thing 
or person, a point m a diagram^ etc. 

II. Abbreviations, x. Of Latin words and phrases, 
a. R. ■= rex king, regina queen. In medical pro* 
scriptions : R, “ recipe take. b. R.I.P. *■ re- 
quiesc.U (-ant) in pace may he or she (they) rest in 
peace. a. Of English words and phrases t a. R. « 
Rabbi, radius. Railway, Reaumur, right, River, 
Royal, rupee ; also various proper names, as Richard, 
Robert, etc. ; 1 (Naut. in log-book) = rain ; r -» radius 
vector. R.A. «* Rear-Admiral, Royal Academy or 
Academician, (Astron.) right ascension; R.A.M.C. 

— Royal Army Medical corps; R.A.S.C. “Royal 
Army Service Corps ; R.C “ Roman Catholic ; R E. 
=» Royal Engineers; R. H. = Royal Highness; R.M. 

- Resident Magistrate ; R.M, A. ■» Royal Marine 
Artillery; R.N. “Royal Navy; R.N.A.S. “Royal 
Naval Air Service; R.N.R. ■= Royal Naval Reserve; 
R.S. “ Royal Society; R.T.O. *= Railway Transport 
Officer; R.V. “ Revised Version (of tne Bible); 
R.W. “ Right Worthy or Worshipful, b. The three 
R'si Reading, (W)riiing, (A)rithmetic. R.S.V.P., 


Rab (raeb). 1835. [ad. F. robot in game 
sense. ] A wooden beater, formed like a crutch, 
used for mixing the ingredients of mortar. 

Rabatine. [app. f. F. robot Rbbato + 
-ine.] A low collar Scott. 

Rabbet (rabbet), sb. late ME [a. OF. 
rabat , rabbat , f. rabattre to beat back or down ; 
see Rebate v. 1 ] L 1. a. A channel, groove, 
or slot cut along the edge or face of a piece (or 
surface) of wood, stone, etc., and intended to 
receive the edge or end of another piece or 
pieces, or a tongue to fit the groove, b. A rect- 
angular recess made along a projecting angle 
or ams. a. fa. A tongue to nt into a groove, 
b. One of the rides of a rabbet made in an arris ; 
a shoulder, a ledge* 1678. II* An elastic beam 
fixed so as to give a rebound to a large fixed 
hammer ; a spnng-pole 1825. 

Rabbet (whet), v . 1565, [app. f. prec*. 
but found earlier in vbl. sb. rabityng (Wydif ).j 
1. tram . To join or fix by means of a rabbet or 
rabbets. Also with in. 9* To form a rabbet 
in ; to cut away or down as in making a rabbet 
1573. 8- intr. To join on or lap over by means 
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of a rabbet 1850. Hence Ra'bbeting vbL sb, 
the process of cutting rabbets, or of fitting rab- 
beted boards together ; the groove or rabbeted 
portion of such boards, late ME 
Rabbi (rse-bai, rerbi). OE [a* (orig. 
through I*, rabbi, Gr. Heb. rabbi 4 my 

master \ f. rath master, with pronominal suf- 
fix, j 1. A title of respect (In use since the first 
century B. C.) given by the Jews to doctors of 
the law. a. A Jewish doctor of the Jaw. Jn 
mod. Jewish use applied only to one who is 
authorized ordination to deal with questions 
of law and ritual, and to perform certain func- 
tions. 1484. fb. transf. One whose learning, 
authority, or office is comparable to that of a 
Jewish mbbi. (Freq. contempt.) -1855. 

L Raby Moyses says all* )>is Hamcolk. Ye shall 
not sufira a youre selves to be called Rabi Tinuauc 
Matt. xxiii. 8. a. The gowned Rabbies . . were of 
opinion that bee was a friend of Beelzebub Milt. 
The rabbis » the rabbins (see next). 

Rabbin (r®*bin). 1531. [a. F. rabbin or 

med.L. rabbinus.J <= Rabbi 2 (but mainly used 
in pi. to designate the chief Jewish authorities 
on matters of law and doctrine, most of whom 
flourished between the 2nd and the 13th cen- 
turies of the Christian era) 1579. tb. * Rabbi 
a b -1632. c. Used as pi. 1826. Ilcnce Ra'b- 
bLnate, the office or dignity of a rabbi; the 
penod during which some one is a rabbi ; collect, 
rabbis as a class. Hence Ra'bbinlte - Rabbi- 
nist. 

Rabbinic (rftbrnik), a. and sb. 1619. [t 
prec. + -ic.] A. adj. — next. B. sb. Rabbini- 
cal Hebrew 183a. 

Rabbinical (r&brnikfil), a. 1622. [f. as 

prec. + -AL.J 1. Of things: Pertaining to, or 
characteristic of, the rabbins, their learning, 
writings, etc. b. spec, of the later form of the 
Hebrew language or character used by the 
rabbins 1727. a. Of persons t Belonging to the 
class of rabbis or rabbins ; resembling a rabbi j 
occupied with or skilled in r. literature 1642. 

x. A R. opinion concerning Manna 1779. a. The 
Masoreths and Rabbinicall Scholiasts Milt. Hence 
Rabbinically adv. 

Rabbinism (rse-biniz’m). 1659. [£, Rabbin 
+ -ism.] 1. The teaching or doctrine of the 
rabbins. 2. A rabbinical expression ; a peculi- 
arity of the language of the rabbins 1832. 
Rabbinist (rae*binist). 1599. [f* as prec. 

+ -1ST.] An adherent or follower of the rab- 
bins ; esp. among the Jews, one who accepts 
the teaching of the Talmud and the rabbins, in 
contrast to the Karaites, who reject tradition. 
Hence Rabblnistic, -al a. 

Rabbit (rre-bit), sb. late ME [app. of Nor- 
thern French origin ; cf. Walloon r^bett, Flem* 
robbe. Ult. etym. unkn.] x. A common bur- 
rowing rodent of the hare family (Lepondse), 
esp. the common European species, lupus Cu- 
ntculus, which is naturally brownish-grey, but 
in domestication also white, black, or pied 
fOrig. applied only to the young animal, the 
full-grown one being called a Cony. 9. transf. 
Applied contempt* to a person, spec, to one who 
plays games (esp. cricket or tennis) badly X597, 
s. Rabbets will breed seven times a year Pennant. 
a. Away, you horson, upright Rabbet, away Shaks. 

at trio, and Comb, as r.Svrroiv, -hole, •hutch, • war, 
ren , etc. ; r. breeder, fancier, -trapper , etc. ; r. -fifth, 
a name for fishes having points of resemblance to a 
rabbit, as (a) the British fishes Chmuera mans trot a 
and the striped rock-gurnard, (b) an American fish of 
the genus Lagoeephalut with teeth resembling a rab- 
bit's in< isort ; -foot (clover) “ Hake’s -foot x. Hence 
Ra'bbitry, a place in which rabbits are kept; a 
collection of rabbits. Ra'bbity a. abounding in 
rabbits ; resembling a r. 

Rabbit (ree-bit), pi 1853. [f. prec.] I. 

intr. To hunt for or catch rabbits. Chiefly in 
pres. pple. 9. To crowd together like rabbits 
1893. Hence Ra'bbitter, a man or a dog that 
hunts rabbits. 

Rabbit (rae-bit), «.* vulgar. 2349. [prob. an 
alteration of rat, in od rat , drat, j A meaning- 
less word used as an imprecation. Also drabbil, 
od[d) rabbit. 

Rabble (ree-bl), sb. 1 (and *0* late ME 
[peril, conn. w. Rabble t/. 1 ] A. t*. A pack, 
string, swarm (of animals) -*1634. a* A dis- 
orderly crowd of people, a mob, late ME b* 
Applied contempt, to » class or body of persons 
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RABBLE 

imagined as a mob 1539. c. Without article : 
Persons of the lowest class 1687. a* A disor- 
derly collection, a confused medley (of things) 
1514. +4* A long string of words, etc., having 
little meaning or value -1656. b. A rigmarole. 
Now dial, 159a. 

a. At last the r. broke up and so I away Pkfys. 
Rather a confused r. than a regular army Bkrkklby. 
Phr. The r., the common, low, or disorderly part of 
the populace ; the mob. C. You live in Dublin among 
a parcel of r. 1734. 3. A r. of books of all ages, sizes 

[etc.] 1803. A seditious r. of doubts 1847. 

B. alt rib, or adj. x. Of persons: Forming a 
rabble ; of or belonging to the rabble 1549. a. 
Of things, actions, etc. t Characteristic of, ap- 
propriate to, the rabble 1603. 
a To burn the jails, .was a good r. trick Johnson. 
Rabble (rm-b’l), sb.* 1664. [a. F. rdble 

: — raed.L. rotabulum , L. rutabulum fire-shovel, 
f. mere to rake up. J tx. A kind of shovel used 
by charcoal-burners for taking off the covering 
from the burned pile Evelyn, a. An iron bar 
sharply bent at the end, used for stirring and 
skimming molten metal in puddling; also, a 
steam-pipe used for the same purpose x86x. 

Rabble (rae*b'l), u.l Obs, exc. dial, late ME. 
T - Du. rabbelen to speak indistinctly.] x. a. 
fra ns. To utter (words or speech) in a rapid 
confused manner. Also with forth , off, out, over . 
b. intr. To speak or read in this fashion ; to 
gabble, a. To work in a hurried slovenly man- 
ner {dial.), b. trans. To rattle up. 1863. 

Rabble (rae-b’l), v.2 1644. [f. Rabble sb. 1 
a.] x. trans . To attack or assail (a person or 
his property) as, along with, or by means of, a 
rabble ; to moh. a. intr. To become a rabble 
1813. 

1. Some. .were, .active in rabbling the Clergy 169a. 

Rabble (rae*bM), zl 3 i860, [f. Rabble 

sb .' 1 J To stir, skim, or rake with a rabble. 
Hence Ra'bbler, one who uses a rabble; an 
instrument for rabbling. 

Rabblement (roe-bTmint). 1545. [f. Rab- 
ble sb . 1 + -MENT.J a. — Rabble sb . 1 in various 
senses, b. Tumult or disturbance like that of 
a rabble ; riotous conduct (rare) 1590. 

a. As bee refus'd it, the r. howted Shaks. A r. at 
the heels of Roeinanto Lamb. b. The raskall many . . 
Heaped together in rude rablcment Spenser. 

Rabble rout (rsc*b'lraut). 1599. [f. Rab- 
ble jJ^ + Rout sb .] ■■ Rabble a. ab. 
Rabelaisian (raebgl/i*zi&n), a . (and sb.’) 
1817. [f. name of Francis Rabelais (c 1490- 

1543) + -ian.] A. adj. Pertaining to, character- 
istic of, or resembling Rabelais or his writings, 
which are distinguished by exuberance of 
imagination and language, combined with ex- 
travagance and coarseness of humour and 
satire. B. sb. A student or admirer of Rabelais 
18^3. Hence Rabelai'aianism, the character- 
istic style or attitude of Rabelais. 

Rabid (rae'bid), a . 1611. [ad. L. rabidus, 

1 . rabere to be mad.] 1 . Furious, raging ; madly 
violent in nature or behaviour. Also transf of 
things or parts of the body. a. spec. Of beasts 
(rarely of human beings) : Affected with rabies ; 
mad 1804. b. Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
rabies 1806. 

I. All the rabide flight Of winds that rulne ships 
Chapman. R. Hunger Dryden, A r. pedant Lamb 
a. Bites of r. animals 1880. b. An accompaniment 
of the r. virus 1887. Hence Rabl'dlty. R&‘bid-ly 
ado., -ness. 

Rabies (r*i*bi,fz). 1661. [a. L. f f. rabere 
to rage, rave.] Canine madness ; hydrophobia. 
Ra'binet. Obs. exc. Hist. 1587. [app. 
later £ Robinet.] A small variety of cannon. 
fRaccommo de, v. 1673. [ad. F. raccom- 
tnoder , f. re~ + accommoder to Accommodate.] 
trans. To restore to good relations (with a per- 
son) ; to set right -*756. 

Raccoon, var. of Racoon* 

Race (rtfs), sb. l ME. [a. ON. rds - OE. 
rits running, race, rush (of water), etc.] I. 1. 
The act of running ; a run. Now Sc. b.fig. 
The course of life or some portion of it 1513. 
ta. The act of riding rapidly on horseback ; a 
course in a tournament -1600, ■fb, A journey 
or voyage -1557. 

t . b. My a of glory run, and r. of shame Milt. 

II. tx. Onward movement, e. g. of the heavenly 
bodies, a vehicle, etc. ; running or rush of water 
>1670. b. esp. The daily (or annual) course 
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' of the sun through the heavens. Similarly of 
the moon. 1590. c. The course of time 1595. 
td. The course of events, or of a narrative 
-x6s6. a. A strong current in the sea or in a 
river, late ME. 

z. b. The Sun. .ere half his r. be run 166*. C. Fly 
envious Time, till thou run out thy r. Milt. a. A 
short cockling Sea, as if it had been a k. or place 
where two Tides meet Dampiee. The R. (or Ras) of 
Alderney 1869. 

HI. As a portion of time or space, x. A piece 
of ground suitable for running or racing (rare) 
1613. fa. The course, line, or path taken by 
a person or a moving body -1585. b. The 
channel or bed (of a stream) ; esp. an artificial 
channel, as in a mill or mining claim. Now 
chiefly U.S. See also Head-, Mill-, Tail- 
race. 1565. c. Weaving. The channel along 
which the shuttle moves in crossing the web 
1855. d. Mech. The space in which a drum or 
wheel revolves 1883. 3. a. Mining. 4 A small 

thread of spar or ore ’ (Raymond) 1580. b. A 
row or series, dial . and techn. 1877. 

1. Nor yet tho level South can shew a smoother r. 
Drayton. 

IV. The act of running, riding, sailing, etc. 
in competition with one or more rivals ; a con- 
test of speed ; in pi. usu. denoting a series of 
horse-races held at a fixed time on a regular 
course 1513. 

To indite Waits.. or to describe Races and Games 
Milt. We're going on to the races Dickens. 

attrib. and Como, as r. •meeting, •week, etc. : r.- 
b&ll, a ball held in connexion with a race-meeting ; 
•card, a printed card giving information about races ; 
•day, the day on which a race or set of races is held ; 
•glass, a held- glass for use at races; -way, l/.S. a 
passage or channel for water ; the bed of a canal, etc. 

Race (r/is), sb.* 1500. [a. F. race, a. It. 

razta — Sp. rasa , of obsc. origin.] I. A group 
of persons, animals, or plants, connected by 
common descent or origin. 1. T he offspring or 
posterity of a person ; a set of children or des- 
cendants. Chiefly poet. Also transf. and fig. 
1570. tb. Breeding, the production of offspring 
-1 667. tc. A generation (rare) -1741. a. A 
limited group of persons descended from a 
common ancestor; a house, family, kindred 
1581. b. A tribe, nation, or people, regarded 
as of common stock x6oo. c. A group of several 
tribes or peoples, forming a distinct ethnical 
stock 2843. d. One of the great divisions of 
mankind, having certain physical peculiarities 
in common 1774. a- A breed or stock of ani- 
mals ; a particular variety of a species 1580. tb. 
A stud or herd (of horses) -1667. c. A genus, 
species, kind of animals 1605. 4. A genus, 

species, or variety of plants 1596. 5. One of the 

f reat divisions of living creatures : a. Mankind, 
n early use always the human race , the race of 
men or mankind , etc. 1580. b. A class or kind 
of beings other than men or animals 1667. c. 
One of the chief classes of animals (as beasts, 
birds, fishes, etc.) 1736. 6. Without article: 

a. Denoting the stock, family, class, etc. to which 
a person, animal, or plant belongs, chiefly in 
phr. of (noble, etc.) r. 1559. b. The fact or 
condition of belonging to a particular people or 
ethnical stock ; the qualities, etc. resulting from 
this 1849, +7. Natural or inherited disposition 

Shaks. 

z. I will take some savage woman, she shall rear 
my dusky r. Tennyson. b. Male he created thee, 
but thy consort Femal for R. Milt. a. The Bourbon 
is by no means a cruel r. Sterne, b. That Pigmean 
Race Beyond the Indian Mount Milt. d. The 
second great variety in the human species seems to 
be that of the Tartar r. Goldsm. 3. The plains., 
bred a generous r. of horses Gibbon. b. Merck V. 
v. i. 72. c. I wish the r. of cows were perished 
Shelley. 5. That every tribe.. Might feel them, 
selves allied to all the r. Cowper. b. A R. of Demi- 
Gods Dbyden. 6l Two Coursers of etheresl r. Gray. 
b. R. in the negro is of appalling importance Emer- 
son. 7. 1 giue my sensuall r., the reine Shaks. 

H. A group or class of persons, animals, or 
things, having some common feature or fea- 
tures. *. A set or class of persons 1500. b. 
One of the sexes (poet.) 1590. a. A set, class, 
or kind of animals, plants, or things. Chiefly 
poet . 159a tb. One of the three 4 kingdoms ’ 
of nature (rare) - 1707 . 3. A particular class of 

wine, or toe characteristic flavour of this, due 
to the soil 1530. b.fig. Of speech, writing, etc. : 

A peculiar and characteristic style or manner, 
erp. liveliness, piquancy X680. 
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b. The r. of learned men, Still at their books Thom* 
bon. a. 1 hope [her disease] is not of the cepbalick a 
Johnson. 3, A pipe Of rich Canary.. Is it of the 
right r. T Massinger, b. His conversation bad a r. 
and flavour peculiarly tta own 1875. 

Comb , : t. auicide, term for voluntary restriction 
of child- birth 1901, 

Race (rfis), jA 8 1450. [ad. OF. rats , rail 
; — L. radicem ; see Radish, Radix.] A root 
(of ginger). 

Race (r*s), vA 167a. [f. Race jJ. 1 ] i. 

intr. To run a race (with), to compete (with ) 
in speed. b. To practise or engage In horse- 
racing 1837. a. To run, ride, sail, etc. swiftly 
1757* b. Of inanimate things z8o8. c. Of a 
steam engine, screw propeller, wheel, etc. : To 
run or revolve with uncontrolled speed, when 
resistance is diminished while the dn vine power 
continues the same 186a. 8. trans. To race 

with 1809. 4. To cause to move swiftly ; to 

cause to run a race or races i860. 5. To sus- 

pend (a wheel, grindstone, etc.) in the proper 
position for running 1870. 

s. 1 who .would r. With my own steed from Araby 
Keats, b. 1 have been racing now getting on fifty 
years 1881. a. Run, Pheidippides, run and r., reach 
Sparta for aid * Browning, b. Like streamlet, .racing 
forth Scott. 3. Fought cocks, and raced their neigh- 
bours' horses W. Irving. 

Race (t* 1 *), «r. a 1440. [var. of Rase tf.l* 
now only techn. in sense 1.] 1. trans. To 

scratch or tear with something sharp ; to cut or 
slash, ta. To scrape out, erase. (Now written 
Rase or Raze.) -1705. ts- To level with the 
ground ; to Raze -1679. 

a. jig. To massacre them all. And 1. the*** faction, 
and their familie Shaks. 

Raxe-course. 1764. [f. Race sbA +• 

Course.] 1. A piece of ground laid out with 
a track for racing. a. A water-way, mill-race 
184X. 

Ra ce-horse. i6a6. [f. Race sb. 1 + 

Horse.] i. A horse bred or kept for racing, 
a. A logger-head or steamer duck 1773. 
Racemate (re-slm/t). 1838. [f. Racemic 
+ -ate 1 i c.] Chem. A salt of racemic acid. 
Raceme (rasi'm). 1785. [ad. L. race m us 
a cluster of grapes.] Bot. A simple inflorescence 
in which the flowers are arranged on short, 
nearly equal, pedicels, at equal distances on an 
elongated axis. 

Compound r., one having the lower pedicels deve- 
loped into secondary racemes. Hence R&ce'med s, 
disposed in racemes. So Racemi'feroUB a. bearing 
racemes or clusters. Raccmiform eu having the 
form of a r. 

Racemic (r2Ue*mik, rfisrmik), a. 1835. 
[f. prec. + -IC.J Chem. Derived from grapes or 
grape-juice. 

Racemo- (rAsPmn), comb, form of L. race - 
mus Raceme, with sense 4 containing a propor- 
tion of racemic acid', as r.- carbonate , r.-car* 
bonic adj , '•t'' 

Racemose (wsrm^s), a. 1698. [ad. L, 
racemosus, f. racemus ; see -ose.J 1. Bot . a. 
Of flowers: Arranged in racemes. b. Of an 
inflorescence or vegetable growth : Having the 
foim of a raceme. a. An at. Having the form 
of, arranged as, a cluster (esp. ob an epithet of 
compound glands) 1835. So Ra’cemous a. 
(rare) — I. 

Racemule (ree-s/miwl). 188a. [dim. of L. 
racemus ; see -ule.] Bot. A small raceme. So 
Race*muloae a. resembling a r. ; somewhat 
racemose 1864. 

Racer (r/i-soj). 1649. [ f * Race 0.1 + -er 1.] 
1. One who races or takes part in a race. a. A 
race-horse 1670. b. Any animal having great 
speed ; spec, as the name of species of American 
snakes, of a sand-crab, etc. 1099. 3. Anything 

used for racing, as a bicycle, yacht, etc. ; any- 
thing capable of great speed 1793. 4* Gunnery . 
A rail, forming a horizontal arc, on which tne 
carriage or traversing-platform of a gun is 
moved 1861. 

a. As much difference, .as. .between a r. and a cart- 
horse 1833. 

Rache, ratch (rsctj). Obs.exc.arcA. [OE., 
rsecc, related to ON. rakhi dog.] A hunting- 
dog which pursues its prey by scent. 

Rachi- (r/i‘ki), rachio- (rflriri a) f comb, 
forms of Rachis, used in some terms of Anat . 
and Path, relating to the spine or vertebral 
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column. (Also occas. written with rh-.) Ra- 
chUlgU [Or. -0X710 pain], pain in or due to 
the spine ; painter's colic ; hence Rachia*lgic a. 
Rachiodont [Gr. bdovr- tooth] a., of a genus 
of serpents (, Rachiodon ) : having vertebral pro- 
cesses which penetrate the gullet and serve as 
teeth. Ra'chiotome [Gr. -to pot cutting], a 
dissecting instrument for cutting open the spinal 
canal. Rachio tomy [Gr. -rop'ia ], the opera- 
tion of cutting into the spinal canal. 
Rachidian (r&ki*di&n), a. Alsorba*. 1648. 
[f. r[h)achid-, assumed stem of Gr. fi&x 19 
Rachis +-IAN*] Of or pertaining to a rachis. 
d Rachis (r*i*kis). Also rha-. PI. rachides 
(r^‘kid/S). 1693. [mod.L., a. Gr. flax 1 * spine, 
ridge, rib (of a leaf), etc. The pi. rachides is erro- 
neous. as the stem is flax *-.] 1. Anat. The verte- 
bral column, or the cord from which it develops. 

b. The median part of the odontophore of a 
mollusc, resembling a series of vertebrae 1851. 

c. A cord of protoplasmic matter in the ovary 

of nematoid worms, round which ova are de- 
veloped 1877. a « liot ' The axis of an inflores- 
cence in which flower-stalks occur at short 
intervals from each other, as in grasses 1785. 
b. The axis of a pinnately compound leaf or 
frond, coricsponding to the midrib of a simple 
leaf 1833. 3. Omith. The stem or shaft of a 

feather, esp. the part bearing the vexillum 1874. 
|| Rachitis (rsfekai-tis). 1655. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. flaxiTis (f. fi&x t9 + “ iT< * -ITIS), prop, mean- 
ing ' inflammation of the spine ’. ] Rickets. 
Hence Rachitic (r&ki'tik) a. affected with rick- 
ets ; connected with, or pertaining to, rickets. 

Racial (r^'Jiil), a . 186a. [f. Race sb* 

+ -IAL.1 Belonging to, or characteristic of, 
race. Hence Ra'claliam. Ra ’dally adv. 

Racing (r^i-sitj), vbl. sb. 1680. [f. Race 

sb . 1 or '.] The action of Race v . 1 

attrib. and Comb, an r. boat, etc. 1 R. Calendar, a 
yearly publication giving particulars of races run or 
to be run ; r.-tall, the tail of natural length worn by 
rare- horses. 

Rack ( rack], sb. 1 ME. [jCf. Norw. and Sw. 
rah wreck, wreckage, rubbish, etc., f. reha to 
drive.] +1. A rush, shock, collision. Also, a 
noise as of a shock ; a crash. -1513. 9. Clouds, 

or a mass of cloud, driven before the wind in the 
upper air ME. *f-b. Driving mist or fog -1610. 

a. The Windes In the Vpper Region (which moue 
the Clouds abouo which we call the Racke) Bacon. 
b. Ant. hr Cl. iv. xiv. 10. fig. The great Globe it 
selfe . shall dissolue, And..Lcaue not a racke be- 
binde Shake. 

Rack (reek), sb.* ME. [app. a. MDu. rec , 
rich- (Du. rth, t rah) prob. f. rec hen to reach, 
stretch.] i. app. An iron bar to which prisoners 
were secured -1590. 9. A bar (usu. in pi.) or 

set of bars used to support a spit or other cook- 
ing utensil. Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 3. A frame 
made with upright bars of wood or metal to 
hold fodder for horses or cattle, either fixed in 
a stable or movable ME. 4. A framework in or 
on which articles are placed or suspended. Freq. 
differentiated, as bottle case-, hat-, plate-r., etc. 
1537. 5. spec, or techn . : a. Naut. «= Fiddle 

3 a. 1769. b. An inclined frame or table on 
which tin-ore is washed 1839. +c. An open- 

work side for a cart or wagon -1687. d. In 
organ-building Pipe -rack. 6. Afech. A bar 
having teeth or indentations on the side or edge, 
which gear into those of a wheel, pinion, or 
worm, of serve to hold something in a desired 
(and easily alterable) position. Often coupled 
with pinion. 1797. 

3. Phr. At r. and mangier, in the midst of abun- 
dance or plenty, wanting for nothing. Hence R . and 
manger, want of proper management, waste and de- 
struction (now dial,). 

Comb.i r.-calipers, calipers fitted with a v. and 
pinion 1 so •compass, -easels -rail, a cogged rail, 
into which a cogged wheel on a locomotive works * 
r. railway, a railway having a r.-rail laid between 
or beside tbe bearing-rails 1 r. saw, a saw with wide- 
set teeth % -wheel, a cog-wheel 1 -work, mechanism 
of the nature of, or containing, n r. 

Rack (r«k),/6.3 1460. [Related to Rack 
v. 9 , and perh. formed from it in Eng.] x- An 
Instrument of torture formerly in use, consisting 
(usu.) of a frame having a roller at each end ; 
the victim was fastened to these by the wrists 
and ankles, and had the joints of his limbs 
stretched by their rotation, b. transf. and fig. 


That which [rarely one who) causes acute suffer- 
ing, physical or mental; also, the result of this ; 
intense pain or suffering 1591. a. A frame on 
which cloth is stretched. Obs . exc, dial. 1519. 
td- A windlass or winch for bending a cross-bow 
-1687. 4. »■ Rack-rent. Now rare or Obs. 

1605. g. That which racks or strains ; stress 
of weather ; a storm 1806. 

s. The r. seldom stood idle in the Tower for all the 
latter part of Elizabeth's reign Ham. am. b. The r. 
of publicke censure. Dekkxr. Phr. On the r ., in a 
state of acute physical or mental suffering; in keen 
suspense. To put or set (faculties, fwords, etc.) on 
the r., to strain to the utmost. So to be on the * to 
be at full stretch or strain. . 3. A strong voice, un- 
worn by age and the r. of various seas 1891. 

Rack (rack), sb.* 1599. fvar. of Wrack, 
Wreck.] Destruction; chiefly in phr. to go to 
r. and ruin . tb. A crash as of something 
breaking Milt« 

Rack (reek), sbfi 1580. [Related to Rack 
t/. 4 ] A horse’s gait in which the two feet on 
each side are lifted almost simultaneously, and 
all four feet are off the ground together at cer- 
tain moments. 

Rack (rack), sbfi 160a. Aphetic f. Arrack. 
Also attrib ., as r.-punck % etc. 

Rack (raek), i/. 1 1590. [f. Rack sb. 1 a.) 

intr. Of clouds : To drive before the wind. 
Rack (raek), v* 1577- [f. Rack j£. 2 ] +1. 
trans. To fit up (a stable) with racks ( rare ) -1583. 
9. To r, up. a. intr. To fill a stable-rack with hay 
or straw before leaving the horse or horses for 
the night 1778. b. trans. To fill tbe rack for 
(a horse) 1798. c To fasten fa horse) to the 
rack 1856. 3. To place (a thing) in or on a rack 

1855. b. Mining. To wash on the rack (Rack 
sb. 1 5 b) 1891. 4. trans. and tntr. To move, 

or be moved, by means of a rack and pinion 
1867. 

Rack (ieek), vfi late ME. [prob. a. MDu. 
recken (Du. rehhen) or MLG. recken to stretch, 
draw out « OE. reccan.] 1. trans. To stretch 
the joints of (a person) by tugging or pulling, 
esf. by means of a rack (see Rack sb*). b. 
To affect with pain similar to that caused by 
the use of the rack. (Said esp. of diseases.) 
1588. c. To torture, distract, lacerate (the 
mind, soul, etc.) 1576. ta. To stretch, pull 
out, increase the length of fa thing, period of 
time, etc.) -164a. b. To pull apart, to separate 
by force, to break up. Obs. exc. dial. X549. 

c. To shake (a thing) violently ; to strain 1840. 

d. intr. To undergo stretching, strain, or dis- 

location. Chiefly Sc. ico8. T3- To strain the 
meaning of (words, etc.) ; to give a forced in- 
terpretation to “I71X. b. To strain, task 
severely (the mind, brain, etc.) 1583. +0. To 

stretch or raise beyond the normal -1618. 4. 

To raise (rent) above a fair or normal amount. 
Cf. Rack-rent. 1553. +b. To charge an 

excessive rent for (land) -1766. c. To oppress 
(a person) by extortions or exactions, esp. of 
excessive rent ; to bear hard upon (one's purse, 
etc.) X584. +d. To extort (money, etc.). Also 

absol. - 1680. e. To exhaust (tenants, land, 
etc.) by exactions or excessive use. Also with 
out. 1778. 

s. Some drowned,, .some racked, some hanged on 
a gybet 1536. b. lie racke thee with old Crampes, 
Fill all thy bones with Aches Shaks. c. How must 
she be racked with Jealousy Steele, a. c. A dread- 
ful cough, which seemed to r. his whole shattered 
system 1840. 3. Grant that I may never r. a Scrip- 

ture simile beyond the true intent thereof Fuller. 
b, Racking his wits to contrive exquisite compliments 
1880. 4. They racke their rents vnto a treble rate 

1598. C. Here are no hard Landlords to racke vs 
with high rents 1634. 

Rack (raek), vA 1530. [Origin obsc. Cf. 
Rack jA b ] intr. Of animals, esp. horses : To 
move with the gait called a rack. Hence 
Ra*cker, a racking horse. 

Rack (reek), vA 1460. [ad. Prov. (Gascon) 
arracar , f. raca the stem and husks of grapes, 
thick dregs.] x. trans . To draw off (wine, 
cider, etc.) from the lees. Also with off. fa. 
To empty (a cask) by racking, rare. -1703. 
Rack, v.® *769. P] Naut. To bind two 
ropes together with cross-turns. Hence Rack- 
ing vbl. sb., gpun yam, etc. used for this 17x2. 
Racket (r«*k*t),x&l 150a [a. F . raquette ; 
origin unkn.] x. A bat used in rackets, tennis, 


etc., consisting of a network of cord, catgut, or 
steel wire stretched across a somewhat elliptical 
frame formed of a bent strip of wood or steel, 
to the base of which a handle is attached, b. 
A game of ball lor two or four persons, played 
with rackets in a plain four-walled court. Now 
always pi. i^ap. 9. A snow-shoe made after 
the fashion of a racket, as used in Northern 
America 1613. b. A broad wooden shoe for 
man or horse to enable them to walk over 
marshy ground 1864. 

x. The main object of modem lawn tennis is to meet 
tbe ball with a full r. 1890. 

attrib . and Comb., as r. -court, etc. \ r. -press, a 
contrivance to keep a r. from warping. 

Racket (racket), sb* 1565. [prob. ono- 
matopoeic. | x. Disturbance, loud noise, up- 
roar, din. b. With a and pi. An instance of 
this 1632. c. Clamour, outcry; excitement or 
fuss ( about something, or with a person) 1653. 
9. The whirl of society ; excessive social excite- 
ment or dissipation 1784. b. A large or noisy 
social gathering 1745. 8- slang. A trick, dodge, 

scheme, game, line of business or action 1812. 
Now usually, any scheme for obtaining money, 
or effecting some other object, by illegal, and 
often violent, means (U.S. colloq .) 1938. 4. A 
trying experience ; an ordeal 1823. 

1. A quiet country life— no r. except the roosters in 
the morning 1877. . 4 - Phr. To stand the r., (a) to 

hold out against strain or wear and tear ; [b) to face 
the consequences of an action. 

-f-Ra-cket, vA 1603. [f. Racket x£.i] trans. 
To strike with, or as with, a racket ; to toss or 
bandy about. Chiefly fig. -1705. 

Racket (rarket), v* 1753. [f. Racket 
j£. 2 J x. intr. To live a gay life, to take part in 
social excitement. Also with about. 1760. 9* 

To make a noise or racket ; to move about in 
a noisy way 1837. 3. trans. To keep lively, to 

disturb, destroy by racketing 1753. 

Racketeer (raek6ti»\i), sb. C/.S. 1937. [f. 
Racket sb .* 3+ -ker. 1 One of an organized 
gang who blackmail traders by intimidation and 
violence. H ence RacketeeT v., -ee*ring vbl. sb. 
Ra'cket-tail. 1851. [f. Racket j^. 1 ] A 
(bird’s) tail shaped like a tennis-racket ; hence, a 
name for various humming birds and motmots 
having such tails. So Ra'cket-tailed a. having a r. 
Ra ckety, a. 1773. [f. Racket sb.* + 

•Y 1 .] 1. Addicted to making a racket. 9. 
Characterized by noise, excitement, etc. 1837. 
Ra-ck-rent, sb. 1591. [f. Rack v .* + 

Rent.] A very high, excessive, or extortionate 
rent ; a rent equal (or nearly equal) to the full 
annual value of the land. Also trans/ and fig. 
Hence Ra*ck-rent v. trans. to subject (a per- 
son) to the payment of r. Ra*ck-renter, ono 
who pays, or one who exacts, r. 

Ra-ck-stick. 1859. [f. Rack vfi] A stick 
used for tightening a rope placed round any- 
thing. So Ra-ck-pin. 

U Raconteur (rakofitor). i8ap. [F., f . ra- 
conter to relate ; see Recount i\*] One skilled 
in relating anecdotes or stories. So Racon- 
teuae (-t oz), a female r. 

Racoon, raccoon (r£k£*n, rtektf-n), 1608. 
[Powhatan (Virginia) dialect of Algonquin.] 
An American nocturnal carnivore of the genus 
Procyon, The common N. Amer. species is 
P. lotor, a grayish-brown furry animal with 
busby tail and sharp snout. 

Racovian (r&ktfoviin), a. and sb. 1653. 
f f. mod.L. Racovia , f. Rakmv, a town in Po- 
land + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Kakow, or to the Unitarians (Socinians) who 
made it their chief centre in the 17th c. B. sb. 
An adherent of the doctrines taught at Rakow, 
Racquet, -ette, var. ff. Racket sb., Ra* 

QUETTE. 

Racy (1*1*81), a. 1650. [f. Race sb.* II, 

3 + -Y 1 .] x. Of wine, fruits, etc.; Having 3 
characteristically excellent taste, flavour, or 
quality. So of taste, flavour, etc. Also fig. 
9. a. Of persons : Having a distinctive quality 
or vigour of character or intellect ; lively, full 
of * go '• So of actions, qualities, etc. 1668. b. 
Of animals or their parts : Showing high breed- 
ing or good blood x84X» a. Of speech, writing, 
etc. : Having a characteristic sprightliness, live* 
liness, or piquancy 1667. b. U . S . Salacious* 
4. Of pleasure, etc. : Peculiarly agreeable 1690, 
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s. The r. flavour end strong body of this wine 1756. 
a, a. Yorkshire has such families here and there.. 

r :uliar, r., vigorous C Bronte. 3. Brisk r. Verses, 
which we The Soil from whence they came, last, 
Cowley. Phr. R. of the soil \ charac- 


teristic of a certain country or people (usu. with ref. 

ft'dly ado. Rrdaeu. 


smell, and 

teristic of 

to Ireland). Hence Ra*clly ado. Ra'dness. 
Rad (raed). 1831. Abbrev. of Radical. 
Raddle (rse-d’l), sb\ Obs. exc. dial. 1577. 
[a. AF. reidol*, OF. reddalle stout stick or 
pole.] z. n. dial . and U.S. A wooden bar with 
uprignt pegs, used to keep the threads of the 
warp in place while it is being wound upon the 
beam 1848. a. A slender rod, wattle, or lath, 
fastened to or twisted between upright stakes 
or posts to form a fence, partition, or wall 1577. 

3. A piece of wattled work; a hurdle, door, 
•tc. made with intertwined raddles 2886. 

Raddle (rse-d’l), * 1503. [var. of Rud- 
dle,] Red ochre, Ruddle. 

Raddle (rssd'l), w. 1 1671. [f. Raddle 

sb . 1 1 trans. To weave or twist together (like 
raddles), to intertwine, interlace. 

Raddle (rsrd’l), vfi 1631. [f. Raddle 
sb . 9 ) trans. To paint or mark with raddle; to 
colour coarsely with red or rouge. 

A Radeau (rad*). 1759. [F., a. Prov. radel 
: — b. *ratel)us, dim. of ratis raft.] A raft ; spec. 
a floating battery. 

Radial (r/i -dial), a. and sb. 1 570. Ja. late 
L. radial is, or f. RADIUS +-AL.] A aaj. I. Of 
light, beams, etc.: Proceeding or issuing as 
rays from a common centre ; also, of or pertain- 
ing to light in the form of rays. Now rare. 9. 
Arranged like rays or the radii of a circle; 
having the position or direction of a radius 
175a. 8* Having spokes, bars, lines, etc., ex- 

tending from a centre ; spec, applied to appara- 
tus or machines having a part or parts thus 
arranged, as r. drill, plane, etc. 176a. 4. Of 

Immaterial things : Characterized by the diver 
gonce of lines or parts from a centre; takiug 
the direction of such lines 1833. 5. Anal. 

Pertaining to the radius or chief bone of the 
forearm, esp. in r. artery , nerve, vein 1741. 

a. R. 0*1*1 an axle (of a railway carriage, tramway 
car, etc.) which on a curve of the track assumes the 
position of a radius to that curvet so r. axle box. 

4. Another form of symmetry which is entirely absent 
h Man is r. symmetry Mivabt. Hence Ra'dlally 
mdv. 

B. sb, Anat, 1. A radiating segment of a 
crinoid, between the stem and the brachials 
187a. a, A radial nerve or artery 1871. 

1 Radiale (r*di,^’l*). PI. -alia. 1877. [L., 
neut sing, of radialis\ see prec.] 1. — prec. 
B x. 9. The carpal bone or element which lies 
on the radial side of the carpus 1888. 

Radian (r^-diftn). 1879. [f. Radius + 

-AN.] Trig. An angle which subtends, at the 
centre of a circle, an arc whose length is equal 
to the radius. 

Radiance (r^'di&ns). 1601. [ad. late or 

med.L. radian tia brightness ; see radiate v. 
and -ance.] x. Light shining with diverging 
rays; hence, brilliant light, vivid brightness, 
splendour, b. Brightness of the eye or look 
X748. 9. — Radiation 1800. 

1. The Sou.. with r. crown'd Of majesty divine 
Milt. b. Sweet love their looks a gentle r. lends 
Thomson. So Ra'diancy. 

Radiant (r£)'di&nt), a, and sb, X450. [ad. 
L. radiantem, radians to emit rays; see Ra- 
dius.] A adj, x. Sending out rays of light ; 
shining brightly, b. Represented as sending 
out rays of light, or having radial projections 
resembling this. In Her. « Rayonne. 16x0. 
c. Of the eyes or looks : Bright, beaming with 
joy or hope 2794. a. Issuing or appearing In 
the form of rays (of light) ; hence, bright, shining, 
splendid. Also transf. of beauty, eta 1509. 
g. Moving or operating in a radial manner 
x8oo. 4. (Chiefly Bol.) Extending In a radial 
manner; having parts so extending x8a8 t 5. 
Characterized by radiation 182c 6. R. point : 
A Any point forming a centre from which rays 
or radii proceed 1726. b. Astron . The apparent 
focal point of a meteoric shower. So r, region . 
1864. 

x. On his right The r. Image of his Glory sat His 
onely Son Milt. a. With scintillations, or r. Halo's 
about their heads Sit T. Browns, a. R. heat* see 
Heat si. «. 
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B. sb. x. Physics . A point or object from 
which light or beat radiates 1727. 9. Geom, 

‘ A straight line proceeding from a given point 
or fixed pole about which It is conceived to re- 
volve * (Brande) 184a. 8* Astron, A radiant 

point 1864. Hence Ra'dlantly adv. 

Radiary (r/i'diiri). 1835. [ad. F. radiaire 
or mod.L. Radiaria (pL), f. radius ray.] Zool . 
An animal of the class Radiaria (comprising 
certain Invertebrates), 

llRadlata (r/>di|fi*tA), sb.pl, 1828. [neut. 
pi. of L. radio t us, radiare to furnish with rays.] 
Zool. One of the great divisions of the animal 
kingdom according to Cuvier (now discarded), 
consisting of animals with radial structure, as 
sea urchins, sea anemones and polyps. 

Radiate (r^'diA), a. (r£.) 1668. [ad. L. ra- 
diatus] of, next.] x. Having rays proceeding 
from a centre, or having parts arranged in this 
manner, n. Arranged like rays, diverging from 
a centre 182a. g* — Radial a. 4. 1859. tB. 
sb. A radiate animal ; one of the Radiata -1863. 

x. R. crown \ tee Radiated ppl. a. i. R. flower, 
a composite flower-head having radial (usu. iiguLate) 
florets. 

Radiate (rr>'di,zit), v , 1619. [f. L. radiat-, 
radiare to furnish with rays, to emit rays, f. 
radius .] z. intr. To emit rays (of light or heat) ; 
to shine brightly 1649. b. spec. To transmit 
electro-magnetic waves 1927. a. Of light or 
heat : To issue in rays 1704. q. To spread or 
move in all directions from a centre; to diverge 
from a central point 1619. b. To converge to or 
towards a centre (rare) 1835. 4. trans. To emit 

(light or heat) in rays 1794. b * To spread as 
from a centre 1821. c. To transmit by wireless. 
5. To irradiate (rare) 1658. 

X. The.. valleys that r. from the uplands 18^6. 

Radiated (r#tdi,#tted), ppl. a, 1658. [f. 

prec .1 x. Furnished with rays; made or de- 
picted with rays issuing from it, esp. r. crown. 

a. Having or consisting of parts arranged like 

rays or radii 1731. b. spec, in Omith. of the 
plumage or markings of birds 1781. 8. — 

Radiate a. a. 1748. 4. - Radial a. 4. 1798. 

Radiati o n (zfiditrt-jan). 1570. [ad. L. 
radiationem. ] 1. The action or condition of 

sending out rays of light. Now rare. 1626. b. 
A ray or quantity of light emitted by a radiant 
body. Usu. pi. 1570. a. The manner in which 
the energy of a vibrating body is transmitted 
in all directions by a surrounding medium ; the 
emission and diffusion of lieat-rays ; the process 
by which heat passes from a heated body 1812. 

b. The emission of Rttntgen or X rays, or the 
rays characteristic of radio-active substances 
1896. a* Divergence from a central point; 
radial arrangement or structure 1658. b. One 
of a set of radiating things or parts 1843. 

Comb. 1 r.-fog, a fog caused by r. of heat on low 
grounds} -thermometer, a thermometer specially 
adapted for measuring the effects of r. 

Radiative (r*»*di<»tiv), a . 1837. [T- as Ra- 
diate v. +-IVE.] Pertaining to, or connected 
with, radiation ; having the quality of radiating. 

Radiato- (r^di^t*), comb, form of Radi- 
ate a., with the meaning * in a radial direction, 
in the manner of rays \ as r. -striate, etc. 

Radiator (r*i-di,#itai). 1836. [f. Radiate 
z/.J One who or that which radiates ; esp. any- 
thing which radiates light or heat, b. A small 
chamber or compartment heated by means of 
steam or hot air, and radiating warmth into a 
room, etc. 1875, a In a motor-car : A device 
for keeping the engine cool, consisting of tubes 
having a large radiating surface, through which 
water circulates 1902. 

Radical (rse’dikil), a. and sb. late ME. 
[ad. late L. radicalis , f. radio - Radix.] A adj. 
Of or pertaining to a root or to roots. 1. k. 
humour , moisture : In mediaeval philosophy, 
the moisture naturally inherent in all plants and 
animals, its presence being a necessary condition 
of their vitality. b. Of qualities : inherent in 
the nature or essence of a thing or person ; 
fundamental 1562. 9 . Forming the root, basis, 
or foundation; original, primary 1560. 8* 

Going to the root or origin; thorough; esp. 
r. change, cure 2652. 4. Math. a. Pertaining 

to or forming the root of a number or quantity 
2557. b. Geom . Used in several terms relating 
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to the intersection of circles and planes, esp. 
r. axis, centre, eta 1848. 5. Philol. Of or 

belonging tp the roots of words; connected 
with, based on, roots 1577. b. R. letter : (a) an 
original unchanged letter (so also r. sound ) 
1645 ; (b) a letter belonging to the root of a 
word 2653. 8. Mus. Belonging to the root ot 

a chord 1753. 7. Bot. Of or belonging to the 

root of a plant ; esp. of leaves or stalks: Spring- 
ing directly from the root-stock or the stem 
close to the root 1753. 

x. b. The r. diversity of these rival maladies 1806. 
The r. rottenness of human nature 187*. a. The r. 
articles of the French creed of the eighteenth century 
Mokley. 3. R. reform, a thorough reform \ esp, as 
a phr. of English politics. So R, reformer = sense B. 5, 
4. a. R. sign, the sign V used to indicate a root of 
the number to which it is prefixed. 3. R. word, a 
simple uncomponndcd word having the form of, or 
directly based on, a tool 6. By the root of a chord, 
or its R. Bass, is meant its Bass-note in its original, 
un inverted form 1873. 

B. sb. 1. Philol. A root ; a word or part of a 
word which cannot be further analysed 1642. 
b. A radical letter 1652. 9. A basis, a funda- 

mental thing or principle 1657. b. A root or 
radicle 1850 g. Math, a A quantity forming 
or expressed as a root of another quantity 1738. 
b. The radical sign 1780. 4. Chem. An element 
or atom (simple r.\, or a group of these (com- 
pound r ), forming the base of a compound and 
remaining unaltered during the ordinary chemi- 
cal reactions to which this is liable 2816. 5. 

Politics. An advocate of ‘ radical reform * ; one 
who holds the most advanced views of political 
reform on democratic lines, and thus belongs to 
the extreme section of the Liberal parly 1802. 

s. The Welsh, the Conmh and the Armoric dialects, 
whose radicals are so much alike 1797- 5. It is niani- 
fest to the Tory that the R. does not see the benefit 
there is in that which he wishes to destroy H. Sfencer. 
Hence Ra'dlcallam, the political views character- 
istic of Radicals ; trantf. thoroughness of method. 
Radlca'lity, r. state or condition ; the fact of being r. 
Ra*dlcalize v. trans. and intr. to make or become 
R. in politics. R&*dical-ly adv., -ness. 

Radicant (iae*dikantj, a. rare. 1753. [a. 
L, radicant radicate Radicate.] Hot. Pro- 
ducing roots ; usu. said of parts of a plant which 
produce adventitious roots. 

Radicate (rse*dik*it), v. Now rare. 2448. 
[ad. L. rad tea t-, radicare or radicari to take 
root, f. radic - Radix.] i. trans . To cause to 
take root; to plant or establish firmly. Usu. 
fig. with ref. to qualities. +2. intr. To take 
root, become established -16S1. 

1. My regard for you is so radicated and fixed, that 
it is become part of my mind Johnson. Hence Ra*di- 
cated ppl. a. rooted, established ; «/. of qualities. 
Radlca’tioil, the process of taking root; the fact 
of being rooted, established, etc. | an arrangement of 
system of roots. 

Radicel (rsedisel). 1819. [ad. mod.L. 
radicella, dim. of RADIX.] Bot. A rootlet. 

Radici-, comb. f. L. radix, radic cm Radix, 
as in Ra-dlcifloTOua a., flowering from the root. 
Radi'ciform a., having the form of a root. 

Radicle (rse‘dik' 1 ). 1672. [ad. L. radicula 
R ADICULE. J x. Bot. a. That part of the embryo 
of a plant which develops into the primary root, 
b. A rootlet 1829. 9. Anat . One of the branch- 
ing subdivisions of veins, nerves, etc. resembling 
a part of a root 1830. a* Chem. — Radical 
sb. 4. 1857. 

Radicular (r&di'kidlli), a. 2819. [f. L. 
radicula + -AR.] z. Bot. Belonging to the 
radicle. 9. a. Path. Affecting the roots (of a 
tooth, nerve, eta) 1878. b. Anat. Belonging 
to the roots of an artery, nerve, etc. 2807. 

Radicule (rse*diki«l). 1814. [ad. L. radi- 
cula, dim. of Radix.] Bot. ■* Radicle, lienee 
Radi culose a. having radicles. 

Radio sb. orig. C/.S. 1925. 

I Short for radio-telegi a phr, eta (see next 2).] 
wireless telegraphy or telephony; a message 
transmitted by these ; wireless broadcasting ; 
a wireless reoeiving-seL Also atlrib., as r. an- 
nouncer, etc. Hence Ra'dlo v. trans. and intr. 
to broadcast by wireless telephony ; to send (a 
message etc-) by wireless telegraphy. 

Radio- (i£i»d&), comb* form of Radius. 
2* Anat . Belonging to the radios in conjunction 
with some other part, as Raidio-eavpaL •mtxw* 
eular, -u lnar adjs. a. Physic a Connected with 
rays or radiation, as Ra; dio*condu ■ etor, part of 
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the receiver of a wireless telegraphy apparatus 
(usu. a tube containing iron filings), which is 
converted into a conductor by the impact of the 
electric waves on the collecting wire; a 4 co- 
herer Ra*dio»tale a graphy* -telephony, wire- 
less telegraphy or telephony t so Ratdio-te’le- 
gram, etc. 

R&dio-a-ctive, a. 1900. [f. peec. + Ac- 
tive.] Capable (as radium) of emitting spon- 
taneously rays consisting of material particles 
travelling at high velocities j so Stadio-acti'vity. 
Radiogram (radiogram). 1896. [f. prec. 

•f -GRAM.] 1. « next a. a. A message trans- 
mitted by wireless telegraphy 1907. 
Radiograph (i*fdh>graf ), sb. 2881. [f. as 
prec. + -graph.] z. An instrument for measur- 
ing and recording the duration and intensity of 
sunshine, a. An impression or image of an 
object produced on a sensitive plate by means 
of the Rttntgen rays 1896. So Ra*diograph v, 
tram, to make a r. of (a thing). Ra diogra phic, 
-al adjs. relating to radiography ; of or connec- 
ted with wireless telegraphy ; -ly adv. Radio - 
graphy, the production of images on sensitized 
plates by means of the Rbntgen rays. 
ilRadlolaria (raisdiffle«*rik), sb. pi. 187a. 
fmodLL., f. radiolui , dim. of Radius.] Zool. 
A class Of rhizopods. Hence Ra:diola*rlan a. 
of or pertaining to the R, ; sb, one of the R. 
Radiolite (r£*diolait). 184a. (f. Radio- 
+ -LITE.] Palxont. A cretaceous fossil bivalve 
of the family Rudista . 

Radiology (rfdijrl&dgi). 1905. [ARadio- 
+ -logy.] The theory of radio-activity ; the 
method of curing disease, etc. by means of 
Rttntgen rays. So Radiolo gical a. Radio* lo- 
giat, one who operates a ROntgen-ray apparatus. 
Radiometer (rlhiii/vmftdi). 1727. [f. 

Radio -+• Meter.J fr . An instrument formerly 
used for measuring angles; a cross-staff, fore- 
staff -180a. a. An instrument designed to 
illustrate the transformation of radiant energy 
Into mechanical force 1875. So Radiomicro’- 
meter, an instrument for measuring minute 
degrees of radiation. 

Radiophone (r^-diriifan). 1881, [f. Radio- 

+ -phone.] An instrument for the production 
of sound by intermittent radiant energy, such 
as light or heat ; the photophone is a special 
form. So Radiophony, the theory or method 
ofprodudng sound by radiant light or heat. 
Radioacopy 1898. [f. as 

prec. +-6COPYJ The examination of objects by 
means of the Kdntgm rays. 
tRa*dious f a. 1500. [ad. F. radieux , or 
L. radiosus , £ radius ray.] Radiant, bright 
-169a. b. Forming rays of light Berkeley. 
Radish (rsrdij). [OE. rmdic, redic , ad. L. 
radictmy subseq. readopted from F. rad is, a. 
Pr. rad its or It. radice : — L. radicem ; see 
Radix and Race jA. s J a. The fleshy, slightly 
pungent, root of a cruciferous plant [Raphanus 
sativus), commonly eaten raw as a relish or in 
salads, b. The plant of which this is the root. 

Wild r..a field- weed (R. RaphanUtrum), also called 
Jointed charlock. 

Comb , r.-fly (U. S.), a small dipterous insect, An- 
thomyia rapkani, whose larvte burrow in radishes. 

Radium (r/>*di£m). 1900. [f. L. radius 

ray, Radius + -IUM.J A highly radio-active 
metallic element found In minute quantities in 
combination in pitchblende : its chemical sym- 
bol is Ra and atomic weight 336*4. 

Radius (r/i*di#s). PL radii (r^-dipi). 
>597 * [a- L .1 z. A staff, rod, bar, or other 

airtight object ta. The staff of a cross -174a- 
b. AnaL The thicker and shorter of the two 
bones of the forearm in man ; also, the corre- 
sponding bone of the foreleg in quadrupeds, 
and of tnO wing in birds 1615. a. A rod, bar, 
etc., forming one of a set extending in several 
directions from one point ; a wheel-spoke, a 
radiating part or filament, etc. 1736. b. Bot. 
(a) The ray or outer whorl of Ugulate florets 
surrounding the disk in a composite flower- 
head ; the border of enlarged petals on a partial 
umbel ; [b) a peduncle supporting a partial 
umbel : (c) a medullary ray 1775. c * 

One at the processes on the barb of a feather, 
a barbule 1893. 8* Math. A straight line drawn 
to the circumference of a circle or the surface 
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of a sphere from the centre, all lines so drawn 
being equal in length Z656. b. A radial line of 
a curve, drawn from a certain point. such as the 
focus to any point on the curve 2836. c. Any 
line in an arrangement of straight lines diverging 
from a point, and resembling the radii of a circle 
1774. d. R. vector \ a variable line drawn to a 
curve from a fixed point as origin ; iu astronomy 
usu. from the sun or a planet round which a 
satellite revolves 2753. 4. A circular area of 

which the extent is measured by the length of 
the radius of the circle which bounds it 1853. 
b. spec, in London, a circle of four miles in all 
directions from Charing Cross 2889. 

Comb.: r.-bar, a bar pivoted at one end so that it 
can move in a circle or arc of a circle, used esp. in tbe 
parallel motion of a steam engine. 

Radix (r£i‘diks). PI. radices (rf'disfe), 
radixes. 1571. [a. L.] * Root. i. Math, fa, 
A root of a number -*2719. b. A number or 
quantity, etc. which is made the basis ol a scale 
of numeration 1798. a. The source or origin ; 
that in which anything originates 1607. +3. 

Phi lot. « ROOT sb. III. 20. -1771 4. Bot . 

The root of a plant 1737. 

Radon (r^i-dpn). 1935, [C Radium, and 
the termination of Argon, Neon, Xenon.] 
Chem . A gaseous radio-active element arising 
from the disintegration of radium, discovered 
in 1900. Symbol Rn. 

||Radula (rse'didlA). 1877. [L., * scraper,* 

f. rad ere ; see Rase t\ l ] Zool. *- Odonto- 
phohb. Ra’dular a. R&’duliform a, rasp-like. 

Raffi(raef). ME. [See R iff-raff.] X. Sc. 
and north. Abundance, plenty ; a large number 
or collection. a. Worthless material, trash, 
rubbish, refuse. Now only dial, late ME. 3. 
collect. The common run (of people) ; the lowest 
class 1673. 4- A low worthless fellow 1785. 

Raff 2 (rasf). 1440. [perh. a. G. raf rajf{e, 
obs. or dial. ff. rafe rafter, beam.] Foreign 
timber, usu. in the form of deals. j 

RafTaelesque, var. of Rapbaelesque. 

Raffia (ree-fii). Alsorafia. 188a. (var. of 
Raphia.] i. A palm of the genus Raphia. a. 
The soft fibre from the leaves of Raphia Ruff a 
and R. tsedigera , used for tying up plants, cut 
flowers, etc., embroidering, and plaiting or 
weaving into baskets, etc. 2883. Also attrib . 

Raffinoae (rse*finJ«s). 1881. [f. F. raffltur 
to refine 4 - osk.] Chcm. A colourless crystal- 
line compound with a sweetish taste found in 
various substances, as the sugar-beet, etc. 

Raffish (rse-fij), a. 1801. [T. Raff 1 r-isii.] 
Disreputable, low. Ra*ffiah-ly adv., -neu. 

Raffle (rse-Fl), sb.* late ME, [a. F. rafU ; 
origin unkn.l z. A game of chance played 
with three dice, in which the winner was the 
one who threw the three all alike, or, if none 
did so, the one who threw the highest pair ; 
also, the throwing of a doublet or triplet in this 
game. Obs. exc. dial. a. A form of lottery in 
which an article is assigned by drawing of lots 
(prop, by casting of dice) to one person of a 
number who have each paid a certain part of 
its value 1766. 

Raffle (rse’f’l), sb .* 1470. [perh. a. OF. rafle 
in phr. rifle ou rafle anything whatsoever.] +1. 
A rabble ; riff-raff -1670. a. Rubbish, refuse 
1848. b. NauL Lumber, debris, a confused 
tangle of ropes, canvas, broken spars, etc. 1881. 

a. transf. The r. of conversation that a man picks 
up aa he passes Kipling. 

Raffle (ne-f’l), v. 1 1680. [a. F. rafler in 
same sense.] z. intr. To cast diee, draw lots, 
etc. for something ; to take part in a raffle, a. 
trans. To dispose of by means of a raffle 2851. 

x. Will you please to r, for a tea pot 1689. 

Raffle, vA rare . 1712. [perh. var. of 

Ruffle t\] tram. a. To indent, serrate (a leaf), 
b. To crumple 1728, c. dial. To ruffle x868. 

a. The best examples have all some trifling differ- 
ence, principally in the raffling of the leaves 181*. 

Raffleflfta -rzt&). iBao. [mod.L., 

f. name of Sir T. Stamford Raffles (1781-1826), 
British governor in Sumatra.] Bot. A stemless, 
leafless plant of the order Cytinaceu , found in 
Java and Sumatra growing as a parasite on the 
stems of various species of grape-vine, and re- 
markable for tbe sice of its flowers. 

Raft (raff), sbA late ME. [a. ON. tapir 
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rafter.] x. A beam, spar, rafter. Now only 
arch. a. A collection of logs, planks, casks, 
etc., fastened together in the water for trans- 
portation by floating 1497. 3. A flat structure 

of logs, inflated skins, etc., for the conveyance 
or support of persons or things on water 1^90. 

b. Mil. A floating bridge 1802. 4. (Chiefly 

U.S.) A large floating mass or accumulation of 
fallen trees, logs, vegetation, ice, etc. Also, a 
dense flock of swimming birds. X7i8. 

attrib. and Comb. : r. -bridge, a bridge made of a 
r. , or supported by rafts f -duck, U.S. the scaup or 
blackhead duck, so called from its flocking closely on 
the water 1 -port, a square hole cut in the sides of 
some ships for loading or unloading planks or pieces 
of timber. 

Rjftft, sb. 2 , var. of Raffs. 

Raft Croft), v. 1706. [f. Raft jJ. 1 ] i. 
trans. To transport by water : a. in the form of 
a raft ; b. on, or by means of, a raft X766. a. 
To form into a raft or rafts 1745. 8. To go 

upon or cross (a river) by means of a raft 1765. 
4. tnlr. To work on or direct a raft 174X. 

z. Phr. To r. off, to float off (water-casks, or the 
water in them) from the shore to a ship. 

Rafter (ra*ftai), sb. 1 [OE. rafter, related 
to ON. raptr Raft sd. 1 ] One of the beams 
which give slope and form to a roof, and bear 
the outer covering of slates, tiles, thatch, etc. 
+b. A large beam such as is used for a rafter 
-1697. 

Principal r , a strong beam in a truss, lying under 
the common or ordinary rafters. 

Rafter (ra-ftw), sb . 2 1809. [f. RaftjA, 1 

or v. + -er l .] One who is employed in rafting 
ti mber. 

Rafter (ra*ftw),o. 1538. [f. Rafter jfi. 1 ] 

1. trans. To build or furnish with rafters. a. 
Agric. To plough (land), leaving a space between 
the furrows 2733. 3. To form iuto rafters 1846. 

Raftsman (ra-fumsen). 1776. [f. Raft* 

-s- + Man.J One who works on a raft, 

Rag (reg), sbA [ME. ragge , perh. repr. an 
OE. *ragg~, ad. ON. rygg tuft or strip of fur.] 

1. A small worthless fragment or shred of some 
woven material ; esp. one of the irregular scraps 
into which a piece of such material is reduced 
by wear and tear. b. pi. Ragged or tottered 
garments or clothes ; freq. in phr. in rags ME. 

c. In neg. phrases, etc. , the smallest scrap of cloth 

or clothing 1590. d. Similarly, the smallest 
scrap of sail 1653. e. In sing, without article, 
as a material 1808. a. transf \ A fragment, 
scrap, bit, remnant ; a torn or irregularly shaped 
piece 1440. *t*b. of money. Hence in Cant , 

a farthing. -1700. 3. Applied contempt, to 

things, e.g. a torn or scanty garment, a flag, 
handkerchief, newspaper, etc. 1549. b. Simi- 
larly applied to persons 1566. 4. A sharp or 

ragged projection (rare) 1664. 

x. Cowles, Hoods and Habits.. tost And flutterd 
into Raggs Milt. b. Going in rags through the 
winter Ri/skin. flg. 1 begin, In virtue doathed, to 
cast the rags of sin Drydkm. c. Won’t leave him a 
r. to his back, nor a penny in bis pocket 178a. dL 
With every r. of sail set 1804. m. Volumes and flying 
rags of cloud 1873 They have no r. of evidence to 
uphold them 1893. b. Com. Err. iv. iv. 89. 3. Every 
rubbibhy r. now contains the 'news’ 1889. b. You 
Witch, you Ragge, you baggage Shaks. 4. File off 
tbe rags left by tbe saw 1873. 

attrtb. and Comb , as r. -basket; r. -carpet, -doll, 
•Paper, etc. j r -made adj. ; r.-preker, seller, etc. ; also, 
r.-engine, a machine for reducing rags to pulp, 
used in paper.making ; -merchant, a dealer in rags f 
-money (contempt.), paper-money; -shop, a shop 
for rags and oM clothes ; -wool, wool obtained by 
tearing rags to pieces. 

Rag (r»g), sb.* ME. [Origin obsc.] u 
A piece (mass or bed) of hard, coarse or rough 
stone. Obs. exc. dial. b. A large coarse roof- 
ing-slate 1825. a. A name for certain kinds of 
stone, chiefly of a hard coarse texture, and 
breaking up in flat pieces several inches thick 
ME. 

Rag (raeg), sb.* Univ. slang. 189a. [f. Rag 
v.*] An act of ragging ; esp. an extensive dis- 
play of noisy disorderly conduct, carried on in 
defiance of authority or discipline; 

Rag (rseg), o. 1 1440. [f. RagjA 1 ] i -trans. 
fa. To tear in pieces. b. To make ragged, 
t®* **tr. To become ragged [rare) >1683. . ** 

Rag (mg), v.* dial, and slang. 179& 
[Origin obsc. ; cf. Bullyrag.] 1, trans. a. To 
scold, rate, talk severely to. b. To annoy, tease. 
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torment; j pee. In Univ. slang, to assail in a 
tough or noisy fashion ; to create wild disorder 
In (a room). Also absol. x8o8. 9. intr. To 

wrangle over a subject X889. 

Rag (rstg), o. 8 1875. [Origin obsc.] Irons. 
To break up (ore) with a hammer, preparatory 
to sorting. 

Ragabash (rae'gAbseJ), sb. and a. Sc. and 

a. dial. 1609. [app. f. Rag sb- 1 , with fanciful 
ending.] x. An Idle worthless fellow ; a raga- 
muffin. a. collect . Rabble, riff-raff 1824. B. 
adj. Beggarly x8x8. 

Ragamuffin (iwg&mt>fin), sb. and a. late 
ME. [prob, f. Rag sb. 1 , with fanciful ending.] 
+1. The name of a demon. Langland. 9. A 
ragged, dirty, disreputable man or boy 1581. 

b. at t rib. or as adj. Rough, beggarly, good-for- 
nothing, disorderly x6oa. 

Rag-bag. 1861. A bag in which rags or 
Scraps of cloth are collected or stored. b. 
transf. and fig. A motley collection 1864. 
b. The Convention was a r. of dissent Lowell. 

Ra-g-bolt 1697. [perh. f. Rag sb . 1 4.] 
A bolt having barbs directed towards the head, 
so that it cannot be easily withdrawn after it is 
driven in ; a jag-bolt or barb-bolt. 

Rage (r£idg), sb. ME. [a. F. raige. rage 
: — rabia , late L. f. rabies Rabies.] i. Mad- 
ness ; insanity ; a fit or access of mania. Obs. 
exc. poet. 9. Violent anger, furious passion ; 
a fit or access of such anger ; fangry disposition 
ME. 3. transf. Violent operation or action, 

' fury ' (of wind, the sea, fire, etc.) ME. b. A 
flood, high tide, sudden rising of the sea. late 
ME. 4. A violent feeling, passion, or appetite. 
Also, violence (of a feeling, etc.), late ME. +b. 
Violent desire ; sexual passion ; heat -1697. 5. 

A vehement passion for , desire of a thing. Also 
const, injin. and absol. 1593. 6. Poetic or 

prophetic inspiration ; musical excitement tfioo. 
7. Martial or high spirit, ardour, fervour, manly 
enthusiasm or indignation 1591. 8. Excitenipnt 
or violence of an action, operation, eta ; also, 
the acutest point or heat of this 1593. 

s. Com. Err. rv. iiL 88. a. [The horse] swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness® and r. Job xxxix. 24. 
His green Eyes, that sparkled with his R. Drydbn. 
a. Bodies . . exposed to the Sunnes fiery r. 1634. 4* 

The present r. of your sorrow 1691. In the R, of the 
Distemper Steele, b. Haml. 111. iii. 89. 5. The 

earth-consuming r. Of gold and blood Shelley. Phr, 
t All) tke r., said of the object of a widespread and 
usu. temporary enthusiasm. 7. The soldiers shout 
around with generous r. Dryden. 8. Great carnage 
did. .ever attend the first r. of conquest Burke. 

Rage (r£*dg), v. ME. [ad. F. rager , f. rage 
Rage sb. 1 +1. intr. To go mad ; to be mad ; 

to act madly or foolishly -1567. 9. To show 

signs of madness or frenzy ; to rave ; to act or 
speak wildly or furiously; to storm; Sc. to 
scold. Also, to be full of anger. ME. t3. To 
behave wantonly or riotously ; to take one s 
pleasure. Const, with (a person], in (an action, 
practice, etc,). -1645. 4. transf. of things (e.g. 
wind, the sea, etc.) 1 To be violent and boister- 
ous ; to move or rush furiously X535. b. Of 
passions, feelings, etc. : To have or reach a 
high degree of intensity 1583. c. Of a storm, 
battle, etc. : To have course without check or 
with fatal effect ; to be at the height 1667. d. 
Of a disease or pain • To be violent. Also 
transf. 1602. 5. To be widely prevalent, or to 

spread widely, in a violent or virulent form 1563. 
6. To act with fury, ardour, or vehemence ; to 
move furiously over (a place), or about 1593* 
+7. To be violently bent upon, to be furiously 
eager to (with inf.), to be impatient for. rare. 
-1671. 8. trans . (in pa . pple.) To enrage. 
Shaks. 

a. Whereat bee inlie rag'd Milt. I raged against 
the public liar Tennyson. 4 Come vp ye horses, and 
r. yee charets Jer. xlvL 9. R. on. ye elements t Wordsw. 
b. The passion for play raged in him without measure 
Macaulay. C. The gale.. raged above our heads 
1871. d. Some fever rages in thy blood 161 x. 5. 
Sickness.. raged throughout the camp 1803. A. Why 
stand we. .h cere, Wayling our losses, while the Foe 
doth R. Shaks. 

Rageful (r/i-dgfiil), a. 1580. [f. Rage sb. 
+-FUL.] tx. Mad, uantic, frenzied -1635. 

Full of furious anger 1580. 3. transf of things : 
Full of furious activity 1597. 
a. With ragefull eyes shee bad him defend himselfe 


Sidney. 3. Ragefull windes 1619. Hence Ra'ge- 
fully ado. 

Rag-fair. 1799. [f. Ra© sb . 1 + Fair j^. 1 ] 
A market for the sale of old clothes, held at 
Houndsditch in London. Also attrib. 
Ragged (rarg6d), a. ME. [f. Rag sb . 1 + 
-ed. j I. x. Of animals, their fur, etc. : Rough, 
shaggy, hanging in tufts. a. Of a rough, ir- 
regular, or straggling form ; having a broken 
jagged outline or surface ; full of rou^h or sharp 
projections, late ME. 8* transf. of immaterial 
things: a. Faulty, imperfect, irregular 1500. 
b. Of sounds : Harsh, discordant, rough 1600. 

I. What Shepherd owns those r. Sheep ? Dry den. 
a. Herne the Hunter. . with great rag'd-horne* Shake. 
Yon r. cliff Collins. A r. thorn Cowper. The thick 
r. skirts Of the victorious darkness Shelley. 3. a. 
My r. rhimes Quarles, b. My voice is r. j 1 know 
1 cannot please you Shaks. 

II. 1. Of cloth, garments, etc. : Rent, torn, 
frayed, in rags ME. 9 . Of persons : Wearing 
ragged clothes ; dressed in rags. Hence of 
appearance, etc. late ME. 

x. He draws back the r. curtain Dickens, a. A 
swarm of dirty and r. plel>eians Gibbon. 

Comb. \ r. nip, in a hor-e : a hip standing away 
from the backbone) R. Robert, Geranium Roberti- 
amum ; r. school, a free school for children of the 
poorest class. Hence Ra*ggOd-ly ado., -ness. 

Ragged Robin. 1741. [See Robin.] A 
pop. name of a well-known English flower, 
Lychnis Floscuculu Also attrib. 

Ragged staff. 1449. [Ragged a. I. a.] 
A staff with projecting stumps or knobs ; chiefly 
in ref. to the badge or crest of the Earls of 
Warwick. 

Old Neuils Crest, The rampant Be&re chain'd to the 
ragged staffe Shaks. 

Raggle-taggle, a. Extended form oi Rag- 
tag, used attrib . 

Raggy (rsegi), a. [Late OE., f. Raq xA. 1 ] 
- Ragged a. 

Raglan (rse'gl&n). 1864. [f. name of Lord 
Raglan, the British commander in the Crimean 
war.] An overcoat without shoulder seams, 
the sleeve going right up to the neck. Also 
attrib. 

Ragman 1 (wgmin). late ME. [f. Rag 
sb . 1 + Man.] +1. A name given to the Devil, 
or one of the devils -1600. s. A rag-gatherer, 
rag-dealer 1586. 

fRa*gman 2. ME. [Origin obsc.] r. The 
name given to a statute of 4 Edw. x, and to 
certain articles of inquisition associated with 
proceedings oiQuo warranto under this statute. 
9. A roll, list, catalogue -1460. 3. A document 

(contract, agreement, indenture, etc.) with seals 
attached -1470. 

Ragman('s) roll. Obs. exc. Hist. 1593. 
[f. prec. + Roll.] +i. Ragman 9. -1610. 9. 

A set of rolls, now in the Public Record Office, 
in which are recorded the instruments of homage 
made to Edw. I by the Scottish King (Balliol), 
nobles, etc., in X996. 1710. 

Ragout (rsegfi-), sb. 1664. [F. ragv&t , f. 

r ago liter to revive the taste of, f. GoOt. I 1. A 
dish of meat cut in small pieces, stewed with 
vegetables and highly seasoned, b. transf. or 
fig. 167a. +9. A sauce or relish -1750. 

Ragout (ra&gfl*), v. 1710. [f. prec.] r. 

trans. To make a ragout of, to stew with highly 
flavoured seasoning. ta. transf. To give 
piquancy or variety to -1753. 
x To r. a Leg of Mutton 1756. 

Ra-gstone. ME. [f. Rag sb.*] - Rag 
sb* 1, a. 

Rag-tag (rae'gitseg). 1890. [f. Rag sb . 1 
+ Tag.] x. a. collect. The raff or rabble of 
the community. b. One of the individuals 
forming this class. 1879. R*g-t*g (or rag, 
tag) and bob-tail ■ xa, Also transf. ; some- 
times » ‘the whole lot'. x8ao. 

Ra'g-time® Orig. U.S. 190X. Music in 
which there is frequent syncopation, as in many 
negro melodies. Also attrib . 

Raguly (rwgMfli),©. 1658. [perh. based 
on rag, ragged, or raggy.] Her . Of a cross or 
other bearing Having short oblique projec- 
tions resembling the stumps of branches cut off 
close to the stem. Hence of a division between 
parts of the field : Having alternate projections 


and depressions like a battlement, but set 
obliquely. 

Ra'gweed. 1658. [Cf. Ragwort.] i. « 
Ragwort, n. U.S. A plant belonging to the 
genus Ambrosia , esp. A. trifida and A . ar- 
temisimfolia 1866. 

Ra*g-wheel. 1899. [f. Rao sb. 1 ] 1. A 

wheel having projections which catch into the 
links of a chain passing over it, as in a chain- 
pump ; a sprocket-wheel. 9 . A polishing wheel 
composed of rags 1884. 

Ra-gwork. 1840. [f. Rag sbfi] Masonry 
composed of flattish pieces of ragstone, having 
an undressed surface. 

Ra*gworm. 1865. [f. RagjA.I] A sand- 
worm (HepAthys emea) of the British coasts, also 
called whtte-rag worm and lurg. 

Ra'gwort. 1450. [prob. f. Rag in 
ref. to the ragged form of the leaves. J The pop, 
name of several species of the genus Senecio, 
esp. the Common Ragwort, S. Jacob sea . 

II Raia (r^*ft). Also raja 1633. [L. rasa 

(pi. raise).] Zool . ** Ray sb.* 

Raid (r?id), sb. late ME. [Sc. f. OE. rdd 
Road, revived by Scott, and subseq. extended 
in meaning.] x. A military expedition on 
horseback; a predatory excursion, prop, of 
mounted men ; a ioray, Inroad. 9. transf. 
and fig. a. An invading troop, as of raiders 
1826. b. A rush 1861. c. A sudden or vigorous 
descent, onset, or attack upon something to be 
seized, suppressed, or destroyed 1873. ta- A 
roadstead for ships -1636. 

x. The Scottis maid dywerse incurt iouns a>>d raidis 
in Ingland 1578. a. b. A rapid r. into some of the 
nearest shops, for things remembered at the last mo- 
ment 1 877. C. A general r. upon Protestant literature 
all over France 1873. 

Raid (r£id) f v. 1894. [f. prec.] 1. intr. 

To go upon, or take part in a raid. b. Stock 
Exchange, etc. To act so as to depress prices 
or create uncertainty as to values 1889. a. 
trans . To make a raid on (a place, person, 
cattle, etc.) 1880. 

a. Phr. To r. the market : see 1 b. Hence Ral’der, 
one who raid*,. 

+Rail, sb. 1 [OE. hreegl, hrmgel ; etym. unkn. ] 
1. A garment, dress -155a. 9. A neakerchief 

formerly worn by women. See also Night- 
rail. - 1710. 

Rail (r^‘l), sb ME. [a. OF. reille z — L. 
regula straight stick, bar, etc. (see Rule),] i. 
A bar of wood, fixed in a horizontal position 
for hanging things on, etc., as hat-, toweUr, 
b. Used to support vines or other plants, late 
ME. c. Forming part of the sides of a cart 
1530. 9. A horizontal bar of wood or metal, 

fixed upon upright supports (posts) as part of 
a fence. (In pT. freq. -» b.) 1464. b. A con- 
tinuous series of bars forming the horizontal 
part of a fence ; hence, a fence or railing, 
whether constructed of posts and rails, or of 
some other form 1541. c. The Hand-rail of 
a stair X453. d. An altar-rail 1641. e. Naut. 
(pi.) Narrow pieces of wood nailed for orna- 
ment on parts of a ship's tipper works 1750. 3. 

Carpentry. One of the horizontal pieces in a 
door or other framework 1678. 4. A bar or 

continuous line of bars (now usu. of iron or 
steel) laid on or near the ground (commonly in 
pairs) to bear and guide the wheels of a vehicle, 
and enable them to run more easily 1598. 5. 

* Railway, now chiefly in phr. by r. 1610. 
b. On the Stock Exchange m pi. — railway 
shares 1803. 

4. Phr. Off the rails (freq .fig. «= out of the proper 
or normal condition | morally or mentally astray). 

attrib. and Comb. &. In senses x and a, as r fence 
(U.S.), - post , -of litter (U.S.), etc.1 r.-bird, the 
American spotted cuckoo. b. In sense 4, in many 
recent compounds, as r. -chair, -joint, -layer, -mi if, 
etc. c. In sense 5, as r.-head, track, etc. r. -motor 
a. pertaining to motor vehicles running on a railway. 
Ran (r<"l), sb.* 1450. [a. F. rd/s, OK. 

raale\ origin unkn.] A bird of the family 
Rallidse and esp. of the genus Rallus : see 
Landrail, Water-rail. 

Rail (rfil),x £.4 rare. 1599. [f. Rail ».*] 
An act of railing or reviling. 

Rail (r/il), v.i Obs. exc. Sc. ME. [a. OF. 
reiller 1— L. regulars, f. regula Rail rJ.*] ti, 
trans. To set in order or array ; to arrange ; to 
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regulate -1530. ft>. To tie or fasten In a string 
or row (rare) -1634. a. To array, adorn, set 
(with something) ME. 

s. b. Which© rebel lea were brought., to London 
railed in ropes like hones drawyng in a carte 1546. 

Rail (r*l), ».» late ME. [f. Kail 
r. trans. To furnish or enclose (a place) with 
rails. 9. To provide (a hedge, bench, etc.) with 
a rail or rails. Also with about > in. rare, 1577. 
8* To lay with rails 1888. 4. To convey by 

rail 1865. 5. intr. To travel by rail 184a. 

z. To r. in, to enclose (a space or thing) with rails ; 
A space was railed in for the reception of the.. jurors 
zBoa. To r. off, to separate by a railing. 

+Rail, p.3 ME. [Origin obsc.] intr. To 
flow, gush (down) -1000. 

A tempest railed downs her cheekes amaine 1600. 
Rail (r^l), v.h 1460. [a. F. raillery origin 
obsc.] x. intr. To utter abusive language, 
ta. To jest, to rally. Also const, with, -168c. 
8‘ trans. To bring (a person) into a certain 
condition by railing. Also rarely with a thing 
as obj. in other constructions. X596. 

i. To see you r. and rage at the rate you do Birxi* 
ley. Don't r. against the women Miss Braddon. 3. 
1 shal sooner rayle thee into wit and holinesse Shaks. 
Railing (rfl-liq), vbl. sb. 1471. [f. Rail 

v.*) 1. The action of making fences or en- 

closing ground with rails. Also railing-in . 
*543* h concr. (also in pi.) A fence or barrier 
made of rails or in some other fashion 1471. 
c. Material for railings 181 a. a. The laying 
of rails; a set or line of rails 1624. 

Railing: (r*-lin), ppl. a. 1506. [f. Rail 

». 4 + -INQ * ] TI 

railing. 

The r. Eloquence of Cicero in his Philipics Dryden. 
lie nee Ral‘lingly adv. in a r. manner. 

Raillery (r*i*l®ri). 1653. [a. F. raiUerie , 

t railler to rally. The older pronunc. (rae*larij 
fa still used by some (esp. U.S.) speakers.] 
Good-humoured ridicule, banter. b. With a 
and pi. An instance of this 1654. 

By saying this of others, I expose my self to some R. 
CowtKY b. There is a shocking familiarity both in 
bis railleries and civilities Addison. 

tllRaiileur(rayor). 1667. [F., f. railler to 
rally.] One who practises raillery -1751. 
Railroad (rfi-lroud). (Now chiefly U.S.) 
*775- [f- Rail sb. 9 4.] — next. Hence Rai l- 
road y. trans. (U.S.) to rush (a person or thing) 
to or into a place, through a process 1884 Rail- 
roading vbl. sb. travelling by rail ; the business 
of making or working railroads. 

Railway (r*i*Iw,i), sb. 1756. ff. Rail 
4 + Way.] x. A way or road laid with rails 
(orig. of wood, subseq. of iron or steel), on 
which the wheels of wagons containing heavy 
goods are made to run for ease of transport ; 
also the way composed of rails thus laid. 9. 
spec. A line or track consisting of iron or steel 
rails, on which carriages or wagons conveying 
passengers or goods are moved by a locomotive 
engine. lienee also* tho whole organization 
necessary for the working of this, ana the com- 
pany of persons owning or managing it 183a. 

attrih . and Comb ^ rs r. accident , engine, man. sta- 
tion , train,* tc. j r. novel, a light novel, suitable for 
reading on a r. journey t r. rug, a rug used for warmth 
on a r. Journey; •spine, an affection of the spine 
produced by concusaion in a r. accident. Hence 
Rai lway v. intr. to make railways | to travel by 
rail ; trans. to supply with railways. 

Raiment (rfi-mSnt). 1440. faphet. f. An- 
Bayment; cf. Ray v.»] Clothing, clothes, 
dress, apparel. Now rhet. +b. With a and//. 
A garment, a dress -166c. 

The white r. destined to the saints Cary. 

Rain (r*n), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. regn, 
rtn.] x. The condensed vapour of the atmo- 
sphere, falling in drops large enough to attain 
a sensible velocity ; tne fall of such drops. 9. 
pi. Showers of tain ; rainfalls OE. b. In India, 
the rainy season xfix6. c. Naut. A part of the 
Atlantic ocean, in which rain is frequent 1797. 
3. With indef. article : ta. A shower of rain 
*3 597* b. A (specified) kind of rain (or shower) 
1699. 4. trans f. The descent of liquid or solid 
parades or bodies falling in the manner of rain ; 
the collective particles or bodies thus falling. 
Also Jig. late ME. b. spec. A composition used 
in rockets, producing a shower of bright- 
•oloured sparks 1749. 


1651 

s. We may fairly expect the formation of rain to be 
preceded by that of cloud Huxley, a. b. One rains 
he died 1B95. 3. b. Set off in a mizzling r. >853. 

Comb. : r.-band, a dark band in ibe solar spectrum, 
caused by the presence of water-vapour in tne atmo- 
sphere ; -cap, -coat, etc. worn as a protection against 
rain ; -gauge, an instrument measuring the amount 
of the raiulall ; -glass, a barometer 1 -goose, the 
red-throated diver \Colymbus septentrionalis) j -map, 
s map showing the distribution of the rainfall over a 
certain area j -mark, -pit, an indentation made in 
the ground by a raindrop j -quail, the Indian and 
African quail (1 Cotumix coromandelicus ), abundant 
in some parts of India during the rainy season \ -wash, 
the effect of rain in washing away earth, etc.; also, 
the matter thus washed away ; -worm, the common 
earthworm. Hence Rai'nless a. destitute of rain. 

Rain (rfln), v. [OE. regnian (rare), f. reen 
Rain sb. ] L int*\ x. Jt rains : Rainfalls ME. 
9. Of the Deity, the sky, clouds, etc. : To send 
or pour down rain OE. 3. Of rain : To fall 
" b. Of tears, immaterial things, etc. ; To 


ME. 


descend, fall, come, etc. like rain, late ME. 4, 
It rains in : Rain enters or penetrates. Also 
trans f with other subjects. 1596. 

1. It rained very hard Damfieb. Prov. It never 
Tains but it pours. a. Heavily the low sky raining 
Over tower'ef Camelot Tennyson, fig. To raine vpou 
Remembrance with mine Eyes, That it may grow 
Shaks. 3. The raine it raineth every day Shaks. 
b. Manna also v* in desert reynyde 1450. As from 
a giant's flail, The large blows rain'd Tennyson. 

n. trans. x. It rains : There is a shower of 
(something falling from above) ME. 9. To 
pour down [something falling through the air 
like rain) ME. b. To shed (tears) copiously 
1588. 9 . fig. To pourdown ME. 3. To bring 

into a specified condition by raining ME. 

1. It rayned fyre and brymstone from heauen Cover- 
dale Luke xvii. 39. fig. Ant. \ Cl. ill. xiii. 85. To 
r. cats and dogs (colloq ) : to r. very heavily. a. He 
rained shells and redhot bullets on the city Macaulay. 
b. His eyes r. tears [owe it. C. Ladies, whose bright 
eies R. influence Milt. 

Ra-in-bird. 1555. [f. Rain sb. 4- Bird.] 
x. The green woodpecker, Gecinus viridis. 
9 . A Jamaican cuckoo X725. 

Rainbow (rfl-nbou), sb. [OE. regnboga .] 
x. A bow or arch exhibiting the prismatic 
colours in their order, formed in the sky opposite 
the sun by the reflection, double refraction, and 
dispersion of the sun's rays in falling drops of 
rain. Also, a similar arch formed in the spray 
of cataracts, etc. a. transf. A brightly coloured 
aich, ring, etc., resembling a rainbow 1715. 
3. Short for r. -trout 1897. 

t. I was beaten, .into allthe colours of the Raine- 
bow Shaks. fig. (cf. Gen. ix. 13-16) A new r. of hope 
1876. Lunar r., one formed by the moon's rays, 
rarely seen. Marine or sea r n one formed on sea 
spray. Secondary or supernumerary a fainter 
one formed inside or outside the primary by double 
reflection and double refraction, and exhibiting the 
spectrum colours in the opposite order to that of the 
prim^iy. s. The peacock sends his heavenly dyes. 
His rainbows and hia starry eyes Cowher. 

Comb, : r. trout, a Californian species of trout. 
Salmo irtdeus j r. wrasse, a brilliantly coloured 
labroid fish ( Julie vulgaris or Ceris Julis\^ Hence 
Rai'nbow v. trans, to brighten or span with, or as 
with, a rainbow j to produce like a rainbow. 

Rai-ndrop, ra -in-drop. [OE. regndropa ; 
see Rain sb. and Drop sb .] x. A single drop 
of ram. a. The dropping of rain or rain-water. 
rare, late ME. 

Rai-nfalK 1848. [f. Rain sb. + Fall jJ.] 
x . A fall or shower of rain. 9. The quantity 
of rain falling in a certain time within a given 
area, usu. estimated by inches (in depth) per 
annum 1854- 

a. There is one arid region, with a normal r. of less 
than fifteen inches 1880. 

fRal-n-fowl. 1440. x. a. - Rain-bird i. 
-1769. b. The Mistletoe Thrush -1817. 9. 

- Rain-bird 9. -1694. 

Rai-n-wa ter. [OE. regn-,rlnwmter\ sec 
Rain and Water.] Water that falls from the 
clouds as rain. Also at t rib. 

Rainy (rfl-ni),«. OE. [ARain j 3 . + -y!.] 
1. Of weather or climate: Characterized by 
rain. 9. Of periods of time ; During or within 
which rain is failing, or usually falls OE. b. 
fig. A r. day : a time of need 158a 8* Of 

places 1 In which it rains or is raining ; subject 
to rain, late ME. b. Of an action : Done in 
the rain. Shaks. 4. Of clouds, mist, etc. t Bring- 
ing rain ; laden with rain ; oi the nature of or 


raise 

connected with rain, late ME. b .fig. Of the 

eyes: Tearful 1563. 

a. The r. season came on Dc Foe. b. In the Time 
of Plenty, they lay up for a Rainy-day 1677. Hence 
Rai’nlly adv. Ral'xiineaa. 

Rais-able (r^i-zib'l), a. Also -eable. 1644. 
[f. Raisr i*. + -able.] Capable of being raised. 
Raise (r£»z), sb. x 1538. [f. Raise *>.] tx. 
The act of raising ; elevation -1626. 9 . A rising 
passage or road 1877. 3- An increase in amount 
1891. 

Raise (rflz), sb* n. dial. 1695. [a. ON. 
hreysi cairn.] A pile of stones, a cairn. (Freq. 
in place-names.) 

Raise (r£iz) , v. ME. [a. ON. reisa — OE. 
rderan , causative f. *rais - ablaut-var. of *rfs- to 
Rise.] 1. To set upright ; to make to stand up. 
x. trans. To set (a thing) on end ; to restore (a 
fallen thing) to its usual position. Also fig. b. 
spec. To set up (paste, crust) without the support 
of a dish 1594. 9 . To lift (a person or animal) 

and place in a standing posture ; to assist (one) 
to rise from the ground, etc. ME. b. refi. To 
rise, get up ME. 8* trans , To restore (a dead 
person or animal) to life ME. 4. To cause (a 
person or animal) to rise or stand up : fa. To 
make (one) waken or get out of bed ME. b. 
To rouse (a beast or bird) from a lair, retreat, 
or covert, late ME. c. To cause or compel 
(a person) to rise from a scat 1460. 5. To 

rouse (a number of persons, a district, etc.) for 
the purpose of common action, esp. for attack 
or defence, late ME. b. To sur up, incite, in- 
stigate (one or more persons) to do something 
or to some feeling 1581. 6. To rouse up, to 

give vigour to (the mind, spirit, etc.) ; to ani- 
mate, stimulate, late ME. tb. To inspire (a 
person) with courage, hope, etc. -1697. 7. 'lo 

r. the wind ; To cause the wind to blow ME. ; 
hence fig. (with ref. to wind as a motive power), 
to proeve money or necessary means 1789. 

z ^M pct of power By Druids raised in magic hour 
ScJffi b. Miss Liddy can dance a Jig, r. Paste 
SteSb. a. If you fall you shall nat be reysed for 
me 1530. 3. God was able to r. him from the dead 
1770. A. a. Raising the peoole at midnight 1781. 
b. This being effected, they r. the Bear 1607. S» 
Danvers undertook to r. the City Macaulay. b. 
That fixt mind And high disdain.. That with the 
mightiest rais’d me to contend Milt. 6. His spirits 
being a little raised with the dram 1 haul given him, 
he was very cheerful De Foe. 

IL To build up, construct, create, produce, 
etc. x. To lift up and put in position the parts 
of (a structure) ; to construct by piling up, 
building, or fitting together; spec, in U.S., to 
set up the wooden framework of (a house or 
other building) ME, *fb. To found, build up 
(a scheme, plan, description, etc.) -x8oa. c. 
To form fa small projection or elevation), to 
cause (a blister, etc.) to rise or form 1551. 9. 

To bring into existence, to produce, beget (off- 
spring). Now rare. ME. b. To produce a 
supply of (persons of a certain class) ; to breed 
(animals) x6ox. 8- To foster, rear, bring up 
(a person). Now chiefly U.S. 1744. b- To rear 
or bring up (animals) 1767. c. To promote 
the growth of (plants), to grow (fruit, vegetables, 
flowers, etc.) 1669. 4. To cause (a person of 

specified character) to come into existence or 
appear, late ME. 5. To produce, bring into 
existence or action (various natural phenomena 
or forces; also fig.) late ME fl. To utter (a 
cry, etc.) with loud voice; to produce (a loud 
noise) by shouting or otherwise ME. b. Hence 
simply, to utter or produce (a sound) X590. c 
To sing ; also, to strike up 1653. 7. To cause, 
originate, give rise to, bring about, set going 
ME. 8. a .Law. To draw up (a letter, summons, 
etc.), institute fan action or suit), establish (a 
use) 1632. b. To bring up (a question, point, 
etc.] ; to bring forward (a difficulty, objection, 
etc.) ; to advance (a claim) 1647. 

1. Of Parian Stone a Temple will I r. Dxydzm. a. 
God. .from him will r. A mightie Nation Milt. b. 
From this one, this single ewe, Full fifty comely sheep 
1 raised Wordsw. 3. I was raised, .among the moun- 
tains of the north 18x7. 4. Thi Lord God schal reise 
a prophete of thi folk Wva.tr Dent. xviiL it, Her 
gentleness had never raised her an enemy H. Wal- 
pole. 5. To r. a storm in n tea-cup 1884. 6. b* He 

rais’d a sigh Shaks. e. An old negro, .who raised 
e hymn 1856. 7. A groundless Report that has been 
raised, to a Gentleman's Disadvantage Addison. 
Liberty .. Shall r. no feuds for armies to suppress 
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RAISED 

Cowm. Such manures as r. a fermentation 1765. 
B. A use could not be raised without a sufficient con- 
sideration Blackstone. 

3XL To remove to a higher position, x. To 
lift as a whole, to put or take higher, to elevate. 
Also, to hoist (sail, etc.) ME. b. spec. To draw 
or bring up (water, minerals, etc.) to the surface 
of the ground 1745. c. To turn (the eyes or 
look) upwards, late ME. 9 . fig. To promote 
or advance (a person, people, etc.) to a higher 
rank, office, or position ; to exalt In dignity or 
power ME. b. To exalt (one's name, state, 
etc.), rare \ late MEL c. To extol, laud [rare) 
1631. 3. fig. To elevate (persons) to a higher 

moral or mental condition ME. b. To elevate 
(the thoughts, mind, etc.) MEL c. To ele- 
vate (a subject, style, diction) x668. 4. To 

cause (a spirit) to appear, esp. by means of in- 
cantations ME. g. To make (the voice) heard, 
late ME. 0. To cause (dust, vapour, smoke, 
water, etc.) to ascend or rise ; to send or force 
up, to stir up. late MEL 7. Naut. a. To come 
In sight of (another ship, land, a whale, etc.) 
1556. b. To give a higher appearance to (a 
ship, etc.) by coming nearer 1574. 8, To levy 

(a tax, etc.) ; to collect (rents or other charges) ; 
hence, to bring together, obtain, procure by 
means of collecting or in any other way ME. 
b. transf. To obtain, procure (advantage, 
pleasure, praise, etc.) 1633. e. To succeed in 
producing 1841. 9. To levy, collect, gather, 

bring together (an army, troops, etc.), late ME. 
so. To put an end to (a siege or blockade) by 
withdrawing the investing forces, late ME. b. 
To remove, rescind (a prohibition, etc.) 1887. 
II. To end (a siege, etc.) by compelling the 
investing forces to desist or remove 1489. as. 
To set In motion (an army or camp) 1470. 

x. Then will I r. aloft the Milke-white-Rosa Shaks. 
C. 1 rciside myn yen to the hillis Wvcur Ps. cxx. x. 
a. 6. Fame that her high worth to r. Seem’d erst so 
lavish Milt. 3. b. What In me is dark Illumine, 
what is low r. and support Milt. 4. Pbr. To r . the 
Devil, Cain, the mischief, to create trouble, uproar, 
or confusion. 5. Not a voice was raised in opposi- 
tion 1868. 6. They doe nothing else but r. a dust 

7. a. The last of June we raised the Antar- 
ticke Pole Sie T. Hsbbbkt. b. In going to the 
North, you doe rayse the Pole, and lay the Equl- 
noctiall 1374. 8. The difficulty of raising Many, far 

the necessary uses of the Common-wealth Hobbes. 
tx. He is besieg’d, the Siege that came to r. Drayton. 

IV. 1. To increase in height or bulk ; to cause 
to rise up or swell ; to give a higher level to 
X450. a. techn. a. To bring up (the nap of 
doth) by carding with teazles, etc. ; to make a 
nap on (cloth) 1481. b. To cause (dough, 
bread) to expand and become light, as by the 
use of veasL Also absol. late ME. c. To give 
(metal), a rounded form 1846. 3. To increase 

the amount of, to heighten (rent, taxes, prices, 
etc.) 1500. b. To increase, add to (one's repu- 
tation, interest, credit, etc:) 165 4. c. Math. To 
Increase fa number or quantity) by multiplica- 
tion into itself 1706. 4. To increase the value, 
price, or rate of *535. g. To increase the 
degree, intensity, or force of (the voice, sensa- 
tions, colours, the pulse, etc.) 1638. 

3. This making of Christians will r. the price of 
Hogs Shaks. 4. To raise the market to diarge a 
higher price. 

+V. in/r. To rise, in various senses -1761. 
Raised (rcizd), ppl. a . 158a. In various 

lenses of Raise v. 

R pie , a pie having a ' raised # crust (see prec. I. x b). 
R. beach , a former beach, now situated above sea-level, 
R. upon [Naut.), having a framework added to in- 
crease the height of the sides. 

Raisin (r/i'z’n). ME. [a. OF. rcciz-, razitt , 
etc. (F. raisin) : — L. racemum Raceme.] ti. 
A cluster of grapes ; a grape >1669. a. A grape 
partially dried, eitherln the sun or artificially. 
(Chiefly pi.) MEL b. Raisins of the sun, sun- 
dried grapes 1544. 

Raising (rrbztg), vbl. sb . MEL [-INO *.] 
x. The action of Raise v. ; spec, in Curling, 
driving a partner's stone into one of the circles 
round the tee. b. With a and pi. An instance 
of this ; s fee. in U.S., a house-raising, late ME. 
n. Anything that is raised ; a raised place 1572. 
3. A crop raised 1869. 

Comb. J r.-bee ( U.S.), a gathering of neighbours to 
give assistance in raising Um framework of a house, 
etc. t - h a mm er, a hammer used in giving metal a 
rounded form ; -room, a room where cloth is raised. 


165* 

Rai sing-piece. 1548. [f. Rases, assoc, 
with prec. j A wall-plate. So Rai* sing-plate. 
|| Raison d'etre (igzoh dftr). 1867. [F.] 
Rational ground far existence. 

II Raisoand (rfzon*), «. 1777. [F-, pa. pple. 
of raisonner to reason, f. raison Reason.] 
Reasoned out, logical or systematical. 

Catalogue r. t a catalogue (of books, pictures, etc.) 
arranged according to subjects, and giving informa- 
tion beyond mere names or titles, 

URflj (rSdg). 1800. [Hindi rdf; cf. next] 
Sovereignty, rule; kingdom. 

|| Raja, rajah (rfi’dgfi). 1555. [Hindi rdfd, 
Skr. raja- king, f. r&j to reign, rule ; cogn. w. 
L. rex, regis, Olr, rf, rtg king.] Orig. the title 
given in India to a king or prince ; later ex- 
tended to petty chiefs or dignitaries (as Zemin- 
dars) or conferred as a title of nobility on 
Hindus, and adopted as the usual designation 
of Malay and Javanese rulers or chiefs. Hence 
Ra*jahahip, the territory, rank, or power of a 
r. ; also as a title. 

|| Rajpoot, rajput (ra*d£p#t). 1598. [Hind! 
rajput, f. Skr. rdja - king + putrd son.] A mem- 
ber of a Hindu tribe or class, claiming descent 
from the original Kshatriyas and distinguished 
by its military spirit. 

Rake (r*k), rM [OEL raca m. f racu fern., 
f. root *rek~ to gather, heap up.] x. An imple- 
ment, consisting of a bar fixed across a long 
handle and fitted with teeth pointing down- 
wards, used for drawing together hay, grass, 
or the like, or for breaking up, levelling, or 
smoothing the surface of the ground (a hand- 
rake). Also, a large implement of the same 
character, mounted on wheels and drawn by a 
horse (a horse-rake ), or one of the bars with 
teeth in a tedding-machine. b. transf. A very 
lean person 1582. a. A similar implement, 
used for various purposes, sometimes having a 
flat blade in place of the bar with teeth 1530. 
b. A kind of rasp or scraper 2727. 

z. Phr. As lean (also thin, frank) as a r. b. Let 
vs reuenge this with our Pikes, ere we become Rakes 
Shaks. 

Rake (r^k), sb . 2 Sc. and n. dial, late ME. 
[a. ON. rdk stripe, streak, f. ablaut-var. of 
rtk- to drive.] x. A way, path. a. Course or 
path, esp. of cattle in pasturing ; hence, pasture- 
ground, right of pasture 1640. 8. A leading vein 
of ore, haring a more or less perpendicular lie. 
Also r.-vein. 1556. 4. A rut, groove 1691. 

Rake (r*ik), i6a6. [perh. f. Rake x>. 8 ] 

X Naut. a. The projection of the upper part 
of a ship's hull at stem and stern beyond the 
corresponding extremities of the keel (dist. as 
forerake and stemrahe ). b. The deviation (usu. 
towards the stem) of a ship's masts from a per- 
pendicular to the keel 1815. a. transf. The 
inclination of any object from the perpendicular 
or to the horizontal ; slope 1802. 

a. The arrangement of the plants follows the r. of 
the roof i88x. 

Rake (rrik), sb* 1653. [abbrev. of Rake- 
HELL.] A man of loose habits and immoral 
character ; an idle dissipated man of fashion, 
b. A woman of like character 1713. 

An old r. who has survived himself i« the most 
pitiable object m creation 1836. 

Rake v . 1 ME. [a. ON. raka to 

scrape, shave, etc., t root *rak- ; see Rake sb . 1 1 
I. x. To draw together, collect, gather (scattered 
objects) with, or as with, a rake. b. So 
with together 155a 3. To draw or drag in a 

specified direction with, or as with, a rake, late 
ME. b. With up. Used esp. of searching for 
and bringing forward all that can be said against 
a person 1581. 

x. Her exceeding greedines la raking mony 1398. 
a. All the bud things. .which Prynne could pick and 
r. out of Histories 1691. To see that your fire was 
safely raked out at night 2853. b. The old charges., 
were again raked up against him Fbebman. 

II. +1. To cover with, or bury under, some- 
thing brought together with, or as with, a rake 
>1786. a. spec. To oover (a fire) with ashes or 
small coal in order to keep it in without active 
burning. Also with up. Now dial . late ME. 
a. To work by N ight, and r. the Winter Fire Deyden. 
m. 1. To go over with a rake, so as to make 
dean, smooth, etc., or to find something. Also 
with up, aver. 1533. b. transf. To search, etc., 
as with a rake 1618. a. To scratch or scrape. 


RALE 

Also s ntr. or absol. 1809. 3* Farriery. To dean 
(a costive horse or its fundament) from ordure 
by scraping with the hand 157c 4, Mil. and 

Naut. To sweep or traverse with shot ; to en- 
filade ; spec, to send shot along (a ship) from 
stem to stem (in foil to r. fore and aft) 1630. 
b. To command, overlook 1843. c. To sweep 
with the eyes ; to look all over 1848. d, Hawk- 
ing. Of a hawk ; To strike (the game) in the 
air. Also to r. of. 1773. g. Dyeing* To stir 
or mix (liquor) with a take 18x6. 

x. R. the surface perfectly level 1856. b. The 
statesman rake* the town to find a plot Swift. Pbr. 
fTo r. belli Sue be a feloe as a manne should r. belle 
for Udall. a. Sand raked his sores from heel topete 
M Arnold, absol. Thou..rakest like a Wolfe Bur- 
ton. 4. Captain Peard..lay across his hawse, and 
raked him with several broadsides Nelson, tranff. 
[Pictures hung] with their tides to the light, so that 
it 1 rakes ' them Ruskin. c. George took the glass 
again and raked the vesael Thackeray, 

J V. intr. or absol. x- To use a rake ; to scrape 
with the fingers or similar means; to make 
search with, or as with, a rake 1440. b. fig . 
To make search; to poke into 1637. a. To 
move on or over like, or with the effect of, a 
rake ; to scrape against 1598. g. To come up 
when raked (rare) 1778. 

x. The Cock.. raked in golden barley Tennyson 
b. To r. into the histories of former ages Burke. 
Rake (r*ik), V.'l [OEL radon, perk = Sw. 
raka to run, rush, slip.] x« intr . To proceed, 
make one's way; to walk, stroll, wander. 
Now dial. a. spec. a. Of hawks : To fly along 
after the game; also ~ to r. out (off, away), 
to fly wide of (or away from) the game ; some- 
times said of the game itself 1575. b. Of 
hunting dogs : To run with their noses close to 
the ground 18x9. 

Rake (rflk), v.* 1637. [Origin obsc.] 1. 
intr. a. Of a ship, its hull, timbers, etc. : To 
have a rake at stem or stern. b. Of masts or 
funnels : To incline from the perpendicular 
1691. a. Irani. To cause to incline. In pa, 
pple . 1843. 

X. Two lines of masts, one raking one way, the othei 
the other 1683. 

Rake (r*k ),«>.4 1700. [f. RakrxM] intr. 
To be a rake ; to live a dissipated life. 
Rake-hell (r?i*khel). Now arch. 1547. 
[See Rake v . 1 III. x. b.l x. A thorough scoun- 
drel or rascal ; an utterly immoral or dissolute 
person ; a vile debauchee or rake 1554. a. 
attrib, or as adj. — RAKEHELLY a. 

x. A 1 the rake-nels and loose vagabonds in a coun- 
trey 1603. 

Rakehelly (rJi khc-.li), a. and sb. 1579. 
[f. prec. + -v J .] x. Of persons . Of the nature 
of, or resembling, a rakehcll or rakehells. a. 
Characteristic of rakehells 1594. B. sb. prec. 
x. 176a. 

Raker 1 (rAkoi). late ME. [f. Rake e».l] 
1. One wliu 1 tikes. Also with after, up. 1563. 
9. spec. A scavenger, street-deaner. Now arch. 
late ME. 3. An implement for raking, b. 
spec. A gill-raker (see Gill xfi. 1 ). 1737. 

Raker 2 (rH*kai). colloq. 1876. [f. Rare 
t/.*J An extremely fast pace, 

Rakery (r<fi*kori). Now rare. 1738. ff. 
Rake sb* + -ery.] Rakish conduct ; debauch- 
ery, dissoluteness ; social excitement. 

He.. Instructed his Lordship in all the r. and in- 
trigues of tbe lewd town North. 

Rakeshame (r^*k|Jr<m). Now rarr. 1599. 
[f. Rake v . 1 + Shame sb. Cf. Rakehell.J 
nne who covers himself with shame; an ill- 
behaved, disorderly, or dissolute fellow. 
Rakish (r/t'kij), a . 1 1706. [f. Rake sb.* 
+ -ISH.] x. Having the character, appearance, 
or manners, of a rake. a. Characteristic of, 
appropriate to, a rake 170ft. 

s. A. .r. youngster wild from school Byron, a. R. 
talk x7aa. The r. swagger.. of the coxcombs Kings- 
let. Hence Ra'klah-fy adv., -ness. 

Rakish (rJi'kif), a.* 1894. [Origin obsc.] 
x, Naut. Of a ship: Having an appearance 
indicative of smartness and fast sailing, freq. 
with suggestion of piratical character, a. Of 
a hawks wings: Smart-looking 1855. 
dRAle (ral). 1839. [F., vbL sb. f. rdler; 

etym. tinkn.J Path. An abnormal sound ad- 
ditional to that of respiration, heard on aufcuk 
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tatlon of the lungs when these are not perfectly 
healthy. 

H Rallen tando (rcelgntBemdon). t8oo. [It., 

pres. pole, of rallentare.') Afus. A direction 
Indicating that a passage is to be played or 
sung in a time growing gradually slower. 
Ralli-car, -cart. 1890. A form of light 
two-wheeled driving-trap for four persons, 
named after the first purchaser. 

Ralllne (raerioin), a . 1885. [£. mod.L. 

rallus Rail j£. 8 + -ine *.] Omith . Pertaining 
to, related to, or resembling the rail, or the 
family Rallidx. 

Rally (rse*li') ? sb.* i 6 $t. [f. Rally ©.*] 
i. A rapid reunion for concentrated effort, esp. 
of an army after repulse or disorganization, b. 
Mil. The signal for rallying 1897. a. A quick 
recovery from a state of exhaustion, a renewal 
of energy, esp. a (temporary) recovery of strength 
during illness 1826. a- a- Theatr. A general 
m616e. scramble, or chase, of the characters in 
a pantomime 1870. b. U.S. colloq . A political 
mass-meeting 1878. 4. a. Boxing. A separate 

bout 1825. b. Lawn Tennis . The series of 
strokes made by both players between the ser- 
vice and failure to return the ball X887. 

x. They yielded at last.. with frequent vallie*, and 
•ullen submission Johnson. a. I made a r. to-day 
and wrota four pages Scott. 

Rally frarli), sb* 183a. [f. Rally v .*] 
A piece 01 rallying or banter. 

Rally (ne'li), v.l 1603. [ad. F. rattier, 
L re- + allier to Ally. See also Rely.] L 
trans. i. To reassemble, bring together again 
(an army or company which has been, or is. 
scattered) 1604. a. To collect (persons) to 
one’s assistance, or for concentrated action 
1602. 3. To concentrate or revive (a faculty, 

etc.) by a strong effort of the will 1667. b. To 
pull together, revive, rouse, stimulate (a person 
or animal) 1624. 

x. Tbeit troops, being rallied by the dexterity of 
their generals, came on again to the charge Dr Foe. 
s. Even ibis blow failed to r. the Country round the 
Queen 1874. 3. She rallied her drooping spirits 1791. 

II. intr. 1. To come together again, to re- 
assemble, esp. in order to renew the conflict; 
to return in a body to the fray or contest 1655. 
b. Of a single person : To return and renew the 
attack ; spec, in Boxing 1813. a. Of persons t 
To come togctlier in a body ; to unite for a 
common purpose, esp . to assist or support some 
one. Usu. const, round. 1818. b. Const, to. 
(Also said of a single person.) 1879. 3- To 

revive, recover, acquire or assume fresh vigour 
or energy 1840. b. To recover in part fiom an 
illness 1853. 

x. The battalions rallied and same boldly on to 
charge a second time Uk Foil a. b. Mr. Gladstone 
..rallied to the support ofthe Government 1870. 3. At 
last bis flagging powers rallied 1871. Hence Rally- 
ing vbl. «&, often attrib^ as rallying cry . point, etc. 

Rally (roe'li), v* 1665. [ad. F. rattler ; 
origin obec.] 1. trans. To treat or assail with 
banter, pleasantry, or good-humoured ridicule ; 
to make fun or game of. ta. absol. or intr. 'To 
employ banter or pleasantry against one. Also 
const at, with (a person), upon fa thing). -1792. 

x. They rally’d next Vanessa's dress Swift. He 
rallied Simonides for his absurdity 1770, a. 1 see 
Madam you are disposed to r. 1676, 

Ralatonite (igristanoit). 1875. [f. name of 
J. G. Ralston its discoverer; see -ite. ] Min. 
A hydrated aluminium fluoride containing 
traces of sodium and calcium. 

Ram (raem), sbA [OE. ramfm, perh. re- 
lated to ON. rammr strong.] x . A male sheep ; 
in domestication, one kept for breeding pur- 
poses, a tup. a. Astron. (with cap.). The 
zodiacal sign Aries OE. 3. - Battering- 
ram OE. ta. Naut. A solid point or beak pro- 
jecting from the bows of a war-vessel, and 
enabling it to ram and batter in the sides of an 
opponent 1863, c. Naut. A battleship fitted 
with a ram 1809. 4. The weight of a pile-driving 
machine ; a monkey 1440. b. A steam-hammer 
used in setting-up a bloom of metal 1875. c. 
A paviour's Rammer 1885. 3. a. An automatic 
water-raising machine, in which the raising 
power is supplied by the concussion of a des- 
cending body of water in a pipe 1808. b. The 
piston of the large cylinder of a hydrostatic 


press 18x6. c. A hydraulic lifting-machine 
i86x, <L The plunger of a force-pump 1883. j 

3. fig. The iron and rock, Which tryes, and counter- 
stands the shock, And ramme of time Herrick. 

Ram, sb* 1793. [Cf. Ram-line.] Naut. 
Length * over all * of a boat. 

Ram (ra?m), v. [ME. rammen , perh. f. 
Ram jA 1 ] x. absol. To beat down earth with 
a heavy implement, so as to make it hard and 
firm. b. irons . To beat down (earth) thus 1596. 
c. To fix or make (a thing) firm by ramming 
the surrounding soil 1565. 9. To force or drive 

down or in by heavy blows; to drive (piles, 
etc.) into the soil in this way 1519. b. To force 
(a charge) Into a fire-arm by means of a ram- 
rod 1598. c. To cram, stuff, thrust (a person 
or thing) into something 1582. d. To push 
firmly down ; to pen up closely 160a. 3. To 

force in or compress the charge or contents of 
(a gun, etc.) by ramming 1581. b. To cram or 
stuff hard with something 1590* 4* To stop, 

stuff, or block up 1548. 5. To dash violently 

against, to strike witn great force ; esp. Naut . 
to strike (a ship) with the ram 1864. 0. To 

dash, force, or drive (one thing on, at, or into 
another) 17x5. 

m. We t. some concrete between the piles 2840. d. 
He rams his old bst down on bis head 2887. 5. The 

Tennessee was rammed by the Hartford 1864. 6. 

Ramming his horse well at it, he gets through 1858. 

f] Ramadan (nemfida-n), ramazan (-za*n). 
*599* [a- Arab, ramajhn (hence Turk, and 

Pers. ramaxdn), f. rantaja to be heated or hot.] 
The ninth month of the Mohammedan year, 
rigidly observed as a thirty days’ fast, during 
the hours of daylight, by all Mohammedans. 

Ramage (rarroedg), sb. arch. 1616. [a. F., 

: — late L. *ramaticum, f, ramus Ramus ; see 
-age.] x. The collective branches of trees 
1656. +9. The song or cry of birds -1693. 

fRa-mage, a. ME. [a. OF., lateL. 
*ramaticus ; see prec.] X. Of hawks: Having 
left the nest, ana begun to fly from branch to 
branch; hence, wild, untamed, shy. Also 
transf. of persons. -1773. 9. Of animals : 

Wild, untamed, unruly, violent -1639. 

Ramal (rr«*mil), a . 1856. [f. L. ramus 

branch.] x. Bot. Of or belonging to a branch ; 
growing on or out of a branch. 9. Anat. and 
/loot. Pertaining to, or of the character of, a 
ramus i8qx. 

Ramble (rse-mb'l), sb\ 1654. [f. thevb.] 
x. An act of rambling; a walk (fexcursion or 
journey) without definite route, lor pleasure or 
recreation, e. Rambling, incoherence 1716. 

Ra*mble, sb.* 1851. [Cf. Sw. ramla to 
fall down.] Coal-mining. A thin bed of shale 
lying above a coal-seam, which falls down as 
the coal is taken out, and requires to be sepa- 
rated from it. 

Ramble (rambl), v. 1690. [Origin 
unkn.] i. intr. To wander, travel (now usu. 
to walk) about from place to place without 
definite aim or direction. b .fig. with ref. to 
mental pursuits or studies 1650. 2. To wan- 

der in discourse; to write or talk incoherently 
or without natural sequence of ideas 1640. 

1. I go tomorrow towards Italy, where I will r. for 
two or three months 167s. The stream.. As through 
the glen it rambles Woanaw, a. He rambled on in 
a childish sort of way Cobbbtt. Hence Ra'mbler, 
one who rambles j spec, a rose which straggles or 
climbs freely, esp. the Crimson R. 

Rambling (rormblig), ppl. eu 1623. [f. 

prec. + -ing*.j That rambles, in various 
senses, x. Wandering, moving about, straying 
from place to place, b. Of life, etc. : Charac- 
terized by wandering 1699. 9. Of the thoughts, 
mind, speech, etc, ; Straying from one subject 
to another, unsettled 1635. b * Of persons : 
(liven to wandering in thought or discourse 
*693* 8* Of plants: Straggling, spreading or 

climbing freely and irregularly 1728. 4. Having 
a straggling irregular form or plan 1849. 

x. A kind of r. rheumatism 1742. b. Life's r. jour- 
ney Cowfer. a. A long r. ghost story 1837. 3. The 
r. briar Crash. 4. [The house] was antique, r., and 
incommodious C. Bronte. Hence Ra*mbllng*ly 
adv., -nesa. 

Rambunctious (rsembngkjbs), a. U.S . 
slang. 1854- Wild or unruly of behaviour. 
Rambutan, -bootan (rserob&t&n). 1707. 
[a. Malay rambdtan , f. rambu* hair, in allusion 


to Its villose covering.] The fruit of Nefhelium 
lappaceum , a tree of the Malay archipelago, 
having a reddish coat, covered with toft spines 
or hairs, and pulp of a subacid flavour. 

Ra-m-cat. Now dial. 167a. ff.RAM.jM] 
A male cat. 

Rame (rr>m). rare. 1578. [a. F. : — L. 

ramus branch.] A branch of a tree or shrub ; 
also transf. of a nerve, etc. 

Raxneal a. rare, 1859. [a. F. 

ramla l , t rame branch.] Bot . — Ramal. 
R&mean (r#*xn*,An) T a. and sb. 17x0. [£. 
Ramus (see Ramibt) + -(e) an.] A. adj. Belong- 
ing to, connected witn, Ramus. B. sb. A 
Ramist. 

Ramekin, raxnequin (rse’mgkin). 1706. 
[ad. F. ramequin ; etym. obsc.] A small quan- 
tity of cheese, with bread-crumbs, eggs, eta, 
usu. baked and served In a special mould. 
Chiefly pi. 

Ramentaeeous (rsem&ntf *Jas), a. 1816. 
[f. Rambntum + -acbous.] Bot. x. Covered 
with ramenta. 9. Resembling ramenta x86x. 
nRamentum (x&me*nt£m). Chiefly in pL 
ramenta. x66a. [L., f. radere ; see Rase v. 1 ] 
x. A fragment scraped off; fan atom, mote. 
9. Bot. A thin membraneous scale formed on 
the surface of leaves and stalks 18x9. 
Rameoua (rj>*m*,28), a. 1760. [f. L. 

ramus branch + -EOUS.] Bot. Of or belonging 
to branches. 

Ramessid (rsemSsid), -ide (-aid). 1854. 

[ad. Gr. **Pafif<r<rf8ip, f. *'Pa^Uoorjs Raineses 
+ -ibrjs, patronymic suffix.] A member of the 
Egyptian royal family during the 19th and 90th 
dynasties. Also attrib . or as adj. 

Ramie (ne*mx). Also ramee. 1888. 
[Malay rdmi.’] a. A Chinese and East Indian 
plant of the nettle family, Baehmeria nivea, 
called also Rhea and grass-cloth Plant, b. The 
fine fibre of this plant, extensively employed in 
weaving. 

Ramlferous (rfimi-feras), a, rare. 1819. 
[f. L. ram-us + -( 1 )perous.j Bearing branches. 
Ramification (rae:mifikA-Jon). 1677. [f. 
med.L. ramificare Ramify, perh. after F.] x. 
The action or process of ramifying 1760. b. 
The branches of a tree collectively 1821. 9. A 
subdivision or single part of a complex structure 
analogous to the branches of a tree, esp. of veins, 
arteries, and other parts in animals and plants, 
and of rivers 1677. b. transf. Of immaterial 
things 1755. 

a. b. One of the ramifications of the Whig plot 
Macaulay. 

Ramiform (rs-mif^um), a. 1839. [f. L. 
ramus branch + -form.] Branch-like; ramified. 
Ramify (raemifoi), v. 1541. [ad. F. 
ramifier , ad. med.L. ramificare, f. ramus 
branch; see -FY.l 1. intr . Of trees and plants 
or their parts: To form branches, to branch 
out, extend in the form of branches 1576. 9. 

To extend or spread in a number of subdivisions 
or offshoots analogous to branches ; esp. Anat. 
of veins, nerves, etc. 1578. 3. To break up, 

divide, into branches or analogous parts 1541. 
4. trans. To cause to shoot out, spread, or ex- 
tend after the manner of branches 1565. 5. To 

separate into branches or analogous divisions. 
Also absol. 1800. 

x. When they [asparagus plants] are older t and begin 
to r., they lose this Quality 1735. a. Dissent had 
grown and spread and ramified throughout the land 
1861. 3. The road.. soon began to r. 1856. 4. Rail- 

ways. .may be ramified over a whole country xSaj. 
Ramillie (rse*mili). Ohs. exc. Hist. 174a 
[From Ramillies in Belgium, the scene of Marl- 
borough's victory in 1706.] x. attrib. Applied 

a. to a wig having along plait behind tied with 
a bow at top and bottom (so also with tail ) ; 

b. to a method of cocking the hat. a. absol. 
A Ramillie wig or tail 175a. 

a. A head of fius flaxen hair, .braided into a r. 173s. 
Ramism (rAmiz'm). 1710. [f. Ramus 

(see next).] The logical system of Ramus. 
Ramist (r£*mist), sb. (and *.). 1605. [€ 
the name of Ramus (Pierre de la Ramde, 15x5- 
1579) + -1ST.] A. so. A follower of Ramus, as 
the author of a system of logic opposed in 
various respects to the Aristotelian. B. attrib . 
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RAM-JAM 

or AS adj \ Of, pertaining to, characteristie of, 
Ramists or Raroism 1863. 

Ra-m-ja-m, adv. dial, and slang. 1879. [f. 
Ram v. +Jam v.] R. full, crammed full. 
Ram-line. 1664. [C£ Ram sbfi] Naut. 
A line used to gain a straight middle-line upon 
a tree or mast. 

Rammer (r**max). 1497. [f. Ram v.“] i 
A n instrument consisting of a heavy piece of 
wood held upright, for ramming or beating 
down earth, or forcing stones into the ground, 
b. A similar implement used for other purposes ; 
a pestle or stamp 1643. 9. A cylindrical block 

of wood fixed at the end of a staff, used to drive 
home the charge of a cannon ; +the ramrod of 
a fire-arm 1497. b. A ramming instrument 
used in chemical experiments, or in blasting 
operations 1660. 3« A pile-driver, or similar 

device 1688. 4. One engaged in ramming earth 

1876. 

Rammish (ne*mij), a. Now dial, late ME 
[app. f. Ram ;£.*] Rank, strong ; having a 
rank smell or taste. 

Hir sauour is so rnmmyssh and so hoot Chaucer. 
Hence Ra'mmish-ly adv., -ness. 

Ram my (rce*mi) f 9. Now chiefly n. dial \ 
1607. [f. Ram sb. 1 + -v *.] Characteristic of, 
resembling (that of) a ram ; esp. ■= prec. 
Ramoon (ram«*n). Also r&mon. 1756, 
[Sp. ramon, f. ramo branchj The tops and 
leaves of a W. Indian and Central Amer. tree 
( Prop his Americana), used as fodder for cattle. 
Chiefly in comb. r.-tree. 

Ramose (rftmdu- s ), a. T689. [ad. L. ramo- 
sms ; see Ramus and -ose. ] » next 1. Hence 
Ramo'sely adv, 

Ramous (r£i*mas) f a. Now rare. 156a. 
fad. L. ramosus ; see prec.] i. Branching, as 
plants or plant-like forms, b. Applied (after 
ancient physics) to the particles of viscous or 
rigid bodies 1674. 9. Belonging to, charac- 

teristic of, branches 1813. 

+Ramp, sb. 1 1440. [perh. f. Ramp v . 1 5.] 

A bold, vulgar, ill-behaved woman or girl -1728. 
Ramp (rsemp), sbfi 1671. [f. Ramp z>. 1 ] 
The act of ramping. 

The bold Ascalonite Fled from his Lion r. Milt. 
Ramp, sb.& slang. 1888. [f. Ramp w. a 9.] 
A swindle, esp. one depending upon an artificial 
boom in prices 1922. 

A Christmas ramp in food prices 1922. 

Ramp (raemp), sb.l 1725. [a. F. rampe , 

f. ramper Ramp z/. 1 ] i. A slope ; an inclined 
plane connecting two different levels, esp . in 
fortifications, or at the end of a railway station 
platform 1779. 9. The difference in level be- 

tween the abutments of a rampant arch 1725, 
3. a. Part of the handrail of a stair, having a 
concave or upward bend (freq. continued in a 
knee or convex bend), as at a landing 1778. 
b. A slanting (straight or curved) shoulder con- 
necting two levels of the coping of a wall. 
Also, the sloping part of a stair parapet. 1842. 
Ramp (rserap), v . l ME. [a. OF. ramper 
to creep, crawl, climb ; origin unkn.] +1. intr. 
To creep or crawl on the ground {rare) -1594. 
9. To climb, scramble. Now dial. 1523. b. 
Of plants: To climb {up or upon some sup- 
port). Now chiefly dial. 159 7. c. Of non- 

climbing plants : To grow rankly, to shoot up 
rapidly. Now dial. 1607. 3. Of beasts (esp. 

m Her.) : To rear or stand on the hind legs, as 
if in the act of climbing ; to raise the fore-paws 
in the air ; hence, to assume, or to be in, a 
threatening posture. (Chiefly said of lions.) 
Also of persons : To raise, or gesticulate with, 
the arms; +to clutch wildly at. ME. 4. Of 
persons: To storm or rage with violent ges- 
tures ; to act in a furious or threatening manner. 
Also transf late ME. t5. To go about in a 
loose, immodest way -x6xx. b. — Romp v. 
Now dial. 1657. 6. To bound, rush, or range 

about in a wild or excited manner 1627. b. To 
sail swiftly, to scud 1872. 7. Arch. Of a wall: 

To ascend or descend from one level to another 
1855. 8. trans. Mil. and Arch • To furnish 

with a ramp, to build with ramps 1848. 
a b. Ramping upon Trees, Shrubs. Hedges or 
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time the long dormant Usurer nunps for the payment 
of his money Fuller. 

Ramp Cramp), vfi 1567. [Origin obsc.] 
+1. trans. To snatch, tear, pluck -1633. 9. 

slang. To rob or swindle ; spec . to force (one) to 
pay a pretended bet 1812. 

Rampage (rsempri-d^), sb. 1861. [f. next. ] 
A state of excitement or violent passion ; the 
act of behaving or rushing about in a reckless 
or riotous fashion ; esp. in phr. on the r. 
Rampage (rsempA-dg), v. 1715. [Orig. 
Sc., of obsc. origin.] x . intr. To behave violently 
or furiously ; to storm, rage wildly. 9. To go 
about in an excited, furious, or violent manner ; 
to rush wildly hither and thither 1808. 
Rampageous (raempjbdgas), a. 1829. Also 
occas. -actons, [f. Rampage sb. + -ous.| x. 
Violent ; unruly ; boisterous, a. transf. Glar- 
ing, outrageous 1889. 

1. The primitive ages of a r. antiquity Galt. Hence 
Raxnpa'geous-ly adv., -neas. 
fRampa llion. 1593. [perh. based on 
Ramp v . 1 Cf. rapscallion .] A ruffian, villain, 
scoundrel ; occas. of a woman -x8aa. 
Rampancy (rse*mp&nsi). 1664. [f. next ; 

see -ancy. ] The fact or condition of being 
rampant. 

Rampant (rarmp&nt), a. late ME. [a. K. 
rampant, pres. pple. of ramper Ramp v . 1 J i. 
Of beasts, esp. lions : Rearing or standing with 
the fore-paws in the air. b. spec, in Her. 
‘ Standing on the Sinister hind-leg, with both 
forelegs elevated, the Dexter above the Sinister, 
and the head in profile' (Cussans). late ME. 
c. Given to ramping; of a fierce disposition, 
late ME. d. Exhibiting fierceness or high 
spirits by ramping or similar movements. Also 
const, with. 1529. 9. transf. a. Of persons : 

Violent and extravagant in action, opinion, etc. 
1628. b. Of things : Unchecked, unrestrained, 
aggressive, etc. 1619. +3. Lustful ; vicious 

-1812. 4. Of plants or their growth : Rank, 

luxurious 1733. 5. Arch . Of an arch or vault: 

Having the abutments or springing lines on 
different levels 1725, 

1. The Tawnie Lion..R. shakes his Brinded main 
Milt. b. Lillies, and Lions R., and Spread Eagles 
in Fields d’Or Cowley, a. a. The Whiggs are r., 
and thinke to carry all before them 1709. b. It 
grieved him to see ignorance and impiety so r. Ful- 
ler. Hence Ra*mpantly adv. 

Rampart (rse’mpaJt), sb. 1583. [ad. F. 
rempart , rampart, f. remparer Rampire v . ] 
Fortif A mound of earth raised for the defence 
of a place, capable of resisting cannon-shot, 
wide enough on the top for the passage of 
troops, guns, etc., and usu. surmounted by a 
stone parapet. 

This daie was begun ne a R., at Northe newe Gate 
1583. transf. That had the waters round about it, 
whose r. wat the sea Nahum iii. 8. _ So Ra'mpart 
v. trans. to fortify or surround (as) with a r. 1557. 

Rampion (ne-mpian). 1573. [Cf. F. rat- 
ponce, It. rap-, ramponzolo.] 1. A species of 
bellflower. Campanula rapunculus, of which 
the white tuberous roots are sometimes used 
as a salad. 9. A plant of the genus Phyteuma 
1760. +3. The Lobelia -1760. 

Rampire, -pier (rse-mp3i»i), sb. Now arch. 
1548. [a. obs. F. rampar , var. + rempart RAM- 

PART.] x. = Rampart, tb. A dam, barrier 
-1764. g. transf. and fig. A thing or person 
resembling or comparable to a rampart 1567. 

x. Buttress, and ram pi re’s circling bound Scott, a. 
The son of Thetis, r. of our hosts Dryden. 
Rampire, -pier (rarmpaioi), v. Now arch. 
155a | a. F. remfarer to fortify, etc., f. re- Re- 

+ emparer to take possession of, f. L. ante + 
parare .] tx. trans. To strengthen (a bulwark, 
gate, etc.) against attack; to block up (a gate) 
for this purpose, esp. by piling earth behind it ; 
to close up (an opening) *2709. 9. To fortify, 

strengthen, or protect (a place), esp. by a ram- 
part 1550. 

a. R. with abundant power Long Alba 1855. 

Ram-rod (rarmrpd). 1797. [f. Ram v. + 
Rod.] A rod used for ramming down the 
charge of a muzzle-loading fire-arm. 
Ramshackle (rgrmjgelc 1 ), a. 1830. [Later 
var. of next.] x. Loose and shaky; rickety, 
crazy, tumble-down, 9. Of persons, actions, 
etc. ; Unsteady, irregular, disorderly, rude. 
(Chiefly dial.) 1855. 


rand 

a. A huddle of r. lath-and-plaster houses 1863. Hence 
R&’mah&ckle v. tram, to * rattle up 

Ramahacklcd (rsrmjaek'ld), ppl. a. 1675. 
[perh. f. obs. ram-, ranshackU to Ransack, 
as if = 4 wrecked or destroyed by plundering '•] 
*=- prec. x. 

Ram'a-hora, ME* [f. Ram j 3 . 1 ] i. The 
horn of a ram ; the material of this. fa. An 
ammonite or nautilus {Nautilus spirula) -1798. 
3. A vessel in which fish are wasned 1809. 
Ramson (wm son). [OE. hramsan , pi. of 
hramsa , -se wild garlic, but in later use a sing., 
with pi. ramsons .] The broad-leaved garlic, 
A Ilium ursinum ; the bulbous root of this plant, 
used as a relish. Chiefly in pi. 

Ramtdose (rscTnitflJus), a. 1753. [ad. L. 
ramulosus ; see next and -OSK .1 Rot. And 7,ool. 
Characterized by ramuli. So R&’nmlous a. 

I| Ram ulus (rsrmirflife). PI. -li (-Li). 1783. 

I L , dim. of ramus.] Hot. and Anat . A small 
branch or ramus. 

|| Ramus (rrimrifg). PI. -mi (-mai). 1803. 
[L., - branch] x. Anat. A process of a bone, 
esp. of the iscnium and pubes, and of the jaw- 
bone. 9. Omith. — Barb sb. 1 6 . 1882. 
Ramu&cule (r&moikisfl). 1831. [ad. late 
L. ramus cuius, dim. of ramus RAMUS ; see 
-culk. I Biol. A small branch. 

Ran(rsen). 1794. [Origin nnkn.] A certain 
length of twine. 

Ran, pa. t. and obs. pa. pple. of Run v. 
Ranee (rans), sbA 1598. [prob. of F. ori- 
gin. ] A kind of marble, of a ied colour varied 
with" veins and spots of blue and white. 
Ranee, ranse (rsens), Chiefly Sc. 

1808. [perh. a. F. ranchepo\c, bar, etc.] A bar 
or baton ; a prop or support. 

Ranch (rant J, ranj), sb. CIS. 1808. [Angli- 
cized f. Rancho.] x. A hut or house in the 
country. 9 . A cattle-breeding establishment, 
farm, or estate. Also, the people employed or 
living on this. 1872. Hence Ranch v .* intr. to 
conduct a r. (whence Ra*ncher, a ranchman , 
Ra nching, stock-raising or cattle-breeding on 
a r.). Ra nchman, the owner of a r. ; a man 
employed on a r. 

Ranch (ronj), v% Obs. exc. dial, late M E. 
[Nasalized f. Race v 7\ trans. To tear, cut, 
scratch, etc. 

|| Ranchero (rantp ro). 1840. [Sp.,f. ran- 
cho Rancho.] One employed on a ranch as 
herdsman or overseer; the owner of a ranch; 
a ranchman. 

|| Rancho (rantfo). 1648. [Sp., - a mess, 
a company of persons who eat together.] x. 
In Spanish America 2 A rudely-built house, a 
hut or hovel ; also, a collection of huts, a ham- 
let or village 1845. b. spec. A hut or shed, or 
a collection of these, put up for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers X648. 3. In Western U. S.. a 

cattle-farm, a ranch 1840. 

Randd (rrc'nsid), 0. 1646. fad.L .ranei- 
dus.] Having the rank unpleasant taste or 
smefl of oils and fats when no longer fresh. 
H ence of tastes or smells. 

The black wet bread, with r. butter spread 1813. 
Hence Ra*ncid-ly adv., -ness. Ranci dity, r 
state or quality. 

Rancorous Oae'gk&ros), a. 1590. [f. next 
•f -ous.J 1. Of feelings : Having, or partaking 
of, the nature of rancour. Also transf. a. Of 
actions, etc.: Proceeding from, or characterized 
by, rancour 1590. 3. Of persons, the mind, 

heart, etc.: Feeling or displaying rancour 1592. 

x. So flam'd his eyne with rage and r. yre Sfkmskr. 
1 In that age of harsh and r. tempers M. Arnold. 
Hence Ra*ncoroua-ly adv., -ness. 

Rancour (rse’ijkax). ME. [a. OF. rancour 
1 — L. rancorem rancidity, rankness, etc.] 1. 
Inveterate and bitter ill-feeling, grudge, or ani- 
mosity ; malignant hatred or spTtcfulness. b. 
transf. and fig . of things 158a. ta. Rancid 
smell ; rancidity ; rankness (rare) -1567. 

x. Peace in their mouthea, and all rancor and ven- 
geaunce in their hSrtes 1547. b. Through the rancor 
of the poyson, the wound was fudged Incurable 
Camden. 

Rand (rand), sb, [OE. rand « OHG. rant.] 
1 . A border, margin, or brink (esp. of land]. Obs, 
exc. dial . a. A strip or long slice 2 a. or meat 
Now dial, late ME. b, of fish (esp. sturgeon). 
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RAND 

Now rare . 157a. a* *L A strip of leather 
placed under the quarters of a boot or shoe, to 
make this level before the lifts of the heel are 
attached 1598. to. A strip of iron 1831. 
fRand, v . rare . 1601. [a. obs. b lem. ran - 
den, var. ranten to Rant.] 1. intr. To rave, 
to rant >1607. 9. irons, (with out). To utter 

in a furious manner -1609. 

Randan (rse’njdsen), sb. 1 1669. [perh. 

var. of rand on Random.] 1. Riotous or dis- 
orderly behaviour; a spree. a. A riotous 
person {rare) 1809. 

s. Phr. On the r. 1 They were a* on the ran -dan last 
nicht 1 Stkvenson. 

Randan (rsenjdarn), adv., sb .2 (and a.). 
i8a8. [Origin obsc.] A. adv. Applied to a 
style of rowing in which the middle one of three 
rowers pulls a pair of sculls, stroke and bow an 
oar each. B. sb, A boat for rowing in this 
fashion 1885. C. attrib, or adj. 1884. 
Randing (mendin'). 1834. [perh. f. Rand 
jJ.] Mil. A kind of basket-work used in forti- 
fications in making gabions. 

Random (rwndam), sb,, a., and adv, ME. 
[a. OF. randon , f. randir to run fast, gallop. J 

A. sb. I. tx. Impetuosity, great sjieed, force, 
or violence (in riding, running, striking, etc.). 
Also with a . an impetuous rusn, a rapid head- 
long course. -x6i x. 9. Phr. At r., orig. at great 
speed, without consideration, care, or control ; 
hence a. At haphazard ; without aim, purpose, 
or fixed principle; heedlessly, carelessly 1565. 
b. So with sbs. {rare.) 1653. c. {To leave) in 
a neglected or untended condition. Now rare . 
158a. c. A random course. Now rare. I56r. 

x. The frenchman . .came on them with great randon, 
their 81 wares in their rentes 1533. a. a. He talkcs 
at randon : sure the man is mad Shaks. b. Thy 
words at r., as before. Argue thy inexperience Milt. 

II. techn. Gunnery . The range of a piece 

of ordnance ; properly, long or full range ob- 
tained by elevating the muzzle of the piece ; 
hence, the degree of elevation given to a gun, 
and spec, that which gives the utmost range 
-1803. a. Mining. The direction {of a rake 
vein, etc.) 1653. j 

x Phr. fAt r , at any range other than point-blank. 

B. adj. (fsom phr. at r.). 1. Not sent or I 

guided 111 a special direction ; having no defin- j 
ite aim or purpose ; made, done, occurring, etc. 
at haphazard 1655. 9. Of persons: Living 

irregularly {rare) 1835. 3. techn. Said of 

masonry, in which the stones are of irregular 
sizes and shapes 1833. 4. R. shot, a shot fired 

at random (ong. in sense A II. 1, but now taken 
as sense B. s) 1693. 

x. Leaving the poor to be supported by r. charity 
1764. a. Men who were r. grow steady when they 
have children to provide for II. S:>enc.kk. 4. fi The 
r. shot of. . self-created guides in matters of taste 1809. 

C. adv . tx. - At random {rare) -1619. 3. 

Comb., as r.-cast, -wise t - jointed . Hence Ram- 
dora-ly adv., -nena. 

I! Ranee (ra’iif). 1698. [Hindi rltnl *= Skr. 
nijnf, fern, of rdja- Raj ah.] A Hindu queen ; 
a rajah’s wife. 

Rang, see Ring v and 2 . 

Range (irinda), ME. [a. OF. range 
row, rank, tile, (.ranker Range v?] Li. A row, 
line, file or rank of persons or animals. Now 
rare. 9. A row, line, or series of things ; etp. of 
mountains 1511. to. spec. U.S. A series of town- 
ships six miles in width 1843. c * Math. A set of 
points on a straight line 1858.. 3. Rank, class, 
order {rare) 1625. 4. Line, direction, lie 1677. 

a. The New-Street is a double R. of Palaces from 
one end to the other Addison. A mngnificent r. of 
cliffs 1859. 3. The cohesion of the nation was great- 
est in the lowest ranges 1874. 4. Keeping the two 

Buoys in r. with the Lighthouse 2858. 

II. 1. The act of ranging or moving about. 
Now rare in literal sense. 1470. b. Opportu- 
nity or scope for ranging ; liberty to range 
1793. An area, space, or stretch of ground, 
over which ranging takes place or is possible ; 
spec. In U.S . , an extensive stretch of grazing or 
hunting ground 1470. to. U.S. Without article : 
Grazing ground 1766. 3. Bot. and Zool, The 

geographical area over which a plant or animal 
is distributed. Also, the period of time during 
which it has existed on the earth ; the limits of 
depth between which a marine animal is found. 
1856. to. T he area or period over or during 
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which the occurrence of something is possible 
183a 4. The area or extent covered by, or in- 

cluded in, some thing or concept 1661. b. A 
series, number, or aggregate 1847. 5. Sphere 

or scope of operation or action ; the extent to 
which energy may be exerted, a function dis- 
charged. etc. a. of immaterial things 1666. 

b. of instruments ; esp . of musical instruments 
(and so of the voice) ; compass, register 1835. 

c. of persons, in respect of knowledge, ability, 

etc. 1847. 6* The limits between which a thing 

may vary in amount or degree 1818. b. A series 
or scale (of sounds, temperatures, prices, etc.) 
extending between certain limits 1812. 7. The 

distance to which a gi.n, rifle, etc, is capable of 
sending a ball or bullet. Also, the distance of 
the object aimed at. 159X. b. The position of 
a gun in firing 1669. c. A place fitted with 
targets, etc., used for practice in shooting 1873. 

x./f?v This blest exchange Of modest truth for wit's 
eccentric Cowpkh. 4. Far as Creation's ample r. 
extends, The scale of sensual, mental pow'rs ascends 
Pops. b. The English derive their pedigree from 
such a r. of nationalities Emerson. 5. a. Tie would 
not suffer them to fall without the r. of Mercy Bunyan. 
b. Her . .voice, a lyre of widest r. Tennyson. 7. The 
enemy have got the r. of our camp i860. 

III. 1. A form of fire-grate, fire-place, or 
cooking apparatus. Now spec, a h re-place 
having one or more ovens at the sides, and 
closed on the top with iron plates having open- 
ings for carrying on several cooking operations 
at once. 1446. a. Naut. {pi.) Pieces ol timber 
for fastening ropes to 1644. 3. A length or 

stretch of something, e. g. of glass, of leather, 
cable, etc. 1537. 4. Shoemaking. The lie or 

line of the upper edge of the counter in a top- 
boot, corresponding to (and continued in) that 
of the vamp 1840. 

attrib. and Comb., as r.-finder, etc.; r .-heads 
Naut., the windlass bitts; r. work, (a) work having 
a straight face ; ( b ) masonry laid in level courses. 

Range (r^ndg) , sb . 2 Obs. exc. dial. 1615. 
[Cf. Range v.*J A kind of sieve or strainer. 

Range (rr»ndg), vA late ME. [a. F. ranger , 
f. rang var. ranc Rank sbC\ I. trans. 1. 'l'o 
place, set, or station (persons, rarely animals) 
in a row, line, or rank ; to draw up, arrange (an 
army, etc.) in ranks. Chiefly pass, and refl. 
b. To place (a person or persons) m a specified 
position, situation, or company. Chiefly in 
fuss, and refl ., and commonly Jig. 1598. +c. 

To bring under obedience, or to something 
-1659. 9. To set or dispose (things) in a line 

or lines ; hence, to arrange, put in order, late 
M E. b. JVaut. To lay out (a cable) so that the 
anchor may descend without check 1833. 3. 

To place (persons or things) in a certain class 
or category ; to divide into classes ; to classify, 
arrange, etc. 1601. 4. refl. (ad. F. se ranger.) 

To adopt a more regular mode of life 1855. 

x. A double file of men.. ranged themselves along 
the ropes 1877. b. To r. myself on the side of the 
Duke of Bedford Burke, a. Her Books .were ranged 
together in a very beautiful Order Addison. 3. To r. 
the faculties In scale and order Wordsw. 

II. intr. Of buildings, large natural objects, 
etc. : To stretch out or run in a line, to extend 
1607. fi* To extend or lie in the same line or 
plane {with) \ esp. m Printing, of type, lines, 
or pages 1599. a. To take up or occupy a place 
or position. Also, of a number of persons ; To 
draw up in rank or order {rare) 1596. b. 
Naut. of ships 1709. 

x. b. Whatsoeuer comes athwart his affection, ranges 
euenly with mine Shaks. a. When all the full-faced 
presence cf the Gods Ranged in the halls of Peipus 
Tennvson. b. The Excellent ranged up within two 
feet of the San Nicholas Nelson. 

III. x. To move hither and thither over a com- 

pared vely largo area ; to rove, roam, wander, 
stray 1547, b. Gunnery . Of projecdles: To 
traverse, go (a specified distance) 1644. To 
change from one attachment to another ; to be 
inconstant 1596. 3. Bot. and Zool. Of plants 

and animals ; To extend (i. e. to occur, be 
found) over a certain area or throughout a cer- 
tain period of time 1859. 4. To vary w ithin 

certain limits 1835. 

x. Brave beasts.. In the wilde forrest ratinging fresh 
and free S tenser. As far as the eye can r. 187a. a. 
My Mind is fixt, I will not r„ I like my Choice too 
well to change 1706. 4. The thermometer ..ranged 
from 4a 0 to 5a 0 1857. 

IV. trans. 1, To traverse, to go over or 
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through (a place or area) in all directions 1533. 
b. Naut. To sail along or about (a country, the 
coast, etc.) 1603. a. a. To pasture (cattle) on 
a range 1857. b. To place (a telescope) in 
position i860. c. To throw (a projectile) a 
specified distance 1858. d. absol. To give a 
gun a certain range 1892. 

x. To traverse sea s, r. kingdoms Cowper. 

Range (r^ind^), vA Obs . exc. dial. 1538. 
[Origin unkn.] trans. To sift (meal). 

Ranger (rri-ndgai). late ME. [if. Range 
v. 1 4 -ER l . J One who or that which ranges. 

1 . A rover, wanderer ; +a rake 1593. b. Applied 
spec, to cet tain animals x686. 9. A forest officer, 
a gamekeeper. Now only arch., and as the 
official title of the keepers of the royal parks, 
late M E. 3. pi. A body of mounted troops, or 
other armed men, employed in ranging over a 
tract of country. Chiefly U.S. 1742. 4. One 

who sets in order (rare) i6xx. 

1. b. 1 had two horses; one was an old..*Texian 
R.’ 1855. 3. The * Sarawak Rangers are recruited 

from Malays and Dyaks 1882. Hence Ra*nger» 
ship, the office of r. of a forest or park. 

Rangy (r£i*ndgi), a. Chiefly U.S. 1880. 
[1 f. Range sb . 1 or v . 1 + -Y. 1 ] 1. Of animals : a. 

Adapted for or capable of ranging 1891. b. Of 
a long slender form 1886. 9. Of places. Giving 

scope for ranging ; spacious 1880. 3* Austral, 
Mountainous 1880. 

Rani, var. of Ranee. 

Rani form (r£i*nifpim), a. 185a. [f. rani- 
comb. f. L. rana frog + -form. J Frog-shaped. 

Ranine (rr^nain), a. 1819. [ad. mod.L. 
rantnus, f. rana frog; see -INE '•] X. Anat. 
Belonging to the under side of the tip of the 
tongue (the part liable to be affected by Ranu- 
i.a) ; in r. artery (the terminal branch of the 
lingual artery), r. vein. 9. Pertaining to a 
fiog; frog-like (rare) 1840. 

Rank (rceijk), sb. 1547. [a. obs. F. ranc 

(mod. rang), var. renc, supposed to be a. OHG. 
hnne, bring Ring.] i. A row, line, or series 
of things. 9. A row or lino of persons. Now 
rare. 1571. tb. Movement in line or file 
Shaks. 3. MiL A number of soldiers drawn 
up in line abreast ; pi. (with the) = forces, bat- 
talion, army. 1574. b. pi. (with the) The body 
of private soldiers; the rank and file 1809. c. 
Chess. One of the lines of squares stretching 
across the board from side to side 1597- 
of things 1593. 4. Without article: Line, order, 
array 1572. 5. R. and file : see quot. and File 

sb .* II. i. Chiefly pi. or without article in phr, 
in r. and fie. 1598. b. collect. (The) common 
soldiers j (the) privates and non-commissioned 
officers 1796. +6. One of several rows of 

things placed at different levels -1734. 7. A 

number of persons forming a distinct class in 
the social scale, or in any organized body ; a 
grade of station or dignity, an order ; henct, (a 
person’s) social position or standing 1596. b. 
High station in society, etc.; social distinction. 
Also concr. persons of high position. 1742. 8. 

A class (of persons, animals, or things) in a 
scale of comparison ; hence, iclative position 
or status, place 1605. 

1. A r. of cabs (mod.). Aho, the place where these 
stand; a cab-rank or -stand 1903. a. b. A. Y. L. 
111. ii. 103. 3 b. Phr. To rise from the ranks. 

d. Simois.. Whose waves to imitate the battle sounht 
..and their ranks began To break upon the galled 
.shore Shaks. 4. I*hr. In (into) r., out of r., to 
keep or break r. > 5. Ranks and files, are the 

horizontal and vertical lines of soldiers when drawn 
up for service 180a,' b. Unless the R. and File 
are interested in their work, there will be no enthu- 
siasm it.94. 6. Ranks of oars in the modem galleys 

1734. 7 * Reasonable and well-educated men of all 

ranks Berkeley. to. The r. and fashion of the., 
country 1883. 8. The Converting, a Ship of the second 
R., that carried seventy Guns Clarendon. 

Rank (raeijk), a. and adv. [OE. ranc ■* ON, 
rakkr bold.] A. adj. L Tx. Proud, high- 
minded, haughty ; froward, rebellious -1560. 
9. Stout and strong. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 3. 
Having great speed or force ; swift ; impetuous ; 
violent. Also const, of. ME. 

3. t R. rider, a rapid, headlong, or reckless rider 9 
a moss-trooper, highwayman. 

II. Full, large or gross in size, quantity, etc. 
ti. Full-grown ; mature (rare) -1536. a. Vigor- 
ous or luxuriant in growth. In later use: 
Growing too luxuriantly; large and coarse. 
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Hence of growth, etc. ME. t3. Excessively 

S eat or large ; esp. swollen, puffed up, grossly 
t, too highly fed -1631. b. High or excessive 
In amount. Obs. exc. Law. 160a. +4. Abun- 
dant, copious -1639. 5. a. In close array, 

crowded together; thick, dense. Obs . exc. n . 
dial, late ME. b. Numerous, frequent. Obs. 
exc. n. dial. 1545. fl. techn . Projecting, stand- 
ing out 1678. 

a. The woods are choked with its r. luxuriance 1777. 
The male lion is adorned with a long, r M shaggy mane 
1850. 3. b. The modus must not be too large, which 
in law is called a r . modus Blackstone. 5, a. Where 
the sheep are *r.' on the fell sides 1864. 6. When a 

ship has a deep keel, she is said to have a r. keel 1707. 

in. Of a luxuriant, gross, or coarse quality. 
1. Covered or filled with a luxuriant (and coarse) 
growth of grass or plants, late ME. a. Grossly 
rich, heavy, or fertile; liable to produce rank 
vegetation. late ME. 3. Having an offensively 
strong smell ; rancid 2529. b. Of smell : Offen- 
sively strong 2570. t4* Lustful, licentious ; in 

heat -1765. 5. Gross, highly offensive or loath- 
some ; in later use esp. coarse or indecent ME. 
b. Corrupt, foul; festering 2579. 6. Of a 

strongly marked, violent, or virulent type; 
absolute, downright, gross. (Used as an inten- 
sive of the bad qualities implied by the qualified 
sb.) 2513. b. Grossly apparent (rare) 2694. 

x. The patch.. now r. with weeds 1890. a. Ar. clay 
that requires the labour of years to make it mellow 
G. White. 3. Our men made some butter.. but it 
grew r. D* Fob. fig. Oh my offence is rank©, it 
smels to heauen Shaks. 4. Cymb. ti. v. 94. 3. The r. 
vocabulary of malice and hate Morley. 6. 'Ti* a most 
r. untruth Middleton. The rankest Idiot Marvell. 
R. treason against the royalty of Virtue 1766. 

B. adv. Ti. In a rank manner Spenser, a. 
With adjs. : Completely, extremely 2607. 

a. He 'a irrecoverable ; mad, ranke madde Marston. 
Hence Ra’nk-ly adv., -ness. 

Rank (rseqk), v. 1573. [f. Rank sb .] 1. 
t rans. To arrange or draw up (persons, esp. 
soldiers) in a rank or in ranks, a. To arrange 

« in a row or rows ; to set in line ; to put 
r 2590. fb. To divide or form into 
ranks or classes -1690. tc. In pa, pple., of a 
place: Surrounded or bounded with rows or 
ranks -*1698. 3, To place, locate ; to give a 

certain position or station to ; to class or classi- 
fy. Also red. 1599. 4. U.S. To take prece- 
dence of 1865. 5. intr. To form a rank or 

ranks ; to stand in rank ; to take up a position 
in a rank 2589. b. To take or have a place in 
a certain rank or class ; to have rank or place 
1599. c. Law. Of creditors or claims : To have 
a place on the list of claims, or of those having 
claims, on a bankrupt estate 2883. 6. To 

move or march in rank ; chiefly Mil. 2839. 

x. In view Stood rnnkt of Seraphim another row 
Milt. a. He knew to r. his Etms in even Rows 
Dryden. c. Tittum 1. L 65. 3. Those who r. Lucan 

rather among historians in verse than epic poets Dry- 
dkn. 5. b. Also ( U.S.), to hsve the highest rank ; to 
be supremely eminent. 

Ranker (re-nkai). 183a. [f. Rank sb. and 
v. -RR *.] 2. One who arranges in ranks, a. 
One (esp.' a soldier) in the ranks 1890. 3. An 

officer who has risen from the ranks 2878. 

Rankle (rargk'l), v. ME. [a. OK. rancler y 
raoncler , var. of draoncler , f. (ult.) med.L. 
dranculus, dracunculus a fester, ulcer. J L intr. 
x. To fester, esp. to a degree that causes pain, 
ta. To inflict a festering wound ; to cause a 
painful festering -1608. 3. a. Of persons: To 
fret or chafe angrily (rare) X589, b. Of a bitter 
or malignant feeling : To have course, or con- 
tinue in operation, like a festering sore 2508. 
c. Of experiences, events, etc. : To continue to 
cause painful, bitter, or venomous feelings 1735. 
4. To change to ox into, by or as by festering 1741. 

x. Therewithal their knees would r. Marlows. The 
wound, .is but skinned oyer, and rankles still at the 
bottom T741. 3. b. A bitter feeling rankled in his 

heart 1874. C. The sight of the palace of the English 
King, .rankled in his soul Freeman. 4. Discontent 
will r. into disaffection X83X. 

11. tran*. To cause (flesh, wounds, etc.) to 
fester ; to make painful 1530. b. To embitter, 
envenom (feelings) ; to cause painful irritation 
in (a person) 1606. 

b. A fierce reformer once, now ranekl'd with a con- 
trary heat Milt. Hence Ra'nkle sb . ( rare ). 

Ranny (re-ni). Obs, exc. dial, 1559. [app. 
ad. L. araneus mvs.] The shrew mouse or field 
mouse. 
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Ransack (rsrnwek), v. ME. [a. ON. rann- 
taka, f. rann house + -saka, ablaut -var. of sdkia 
to seek.] ti. trans. To search (a person) for 
something stolen or missing -2*93. a. To 
make thorough search in or throughout (a 
place, receptacle, collection of things, etc.) for 
something (in early use, something stolen) ME, 
b. absol. To make thorough search. Now rare . 
late ME. 3. To examine thoroughly ; to over- 
haul and investigate in detail ME. 4. To search 
(a place, person, etc.) with intent to rob ; hence, 
to rob, plunder, pillage (of), late ME. b. To 
search tor and take (away) or carry off as plun- 
der. Now rare, late ME. 

a. I am ransacking my memory for . . scraps of thea- 
trical history Cib&rk. % She ransacked her con- 
science. .and took herself to task.. for a thousand 
imaginary faults Hawthorne. 4. The palaces were 
ransacked of their valuables and then ruthlessly set 
on fire 1878. Hence Ra'ns&ck sb. 1589, Ra*n- 
eacker, a pillager. 

Ransom (re*ns3m), sb. ME. [a. OF. ran- 

fon, raenfon : — L. redemptionem REDEMPTION.] 
t. The action of procuring the release of a 
prisoner or captive by paying a price, or of 
obtaining one’s own freedom in this wav; the 
fact or possibility of being set free on this con- 
dition ; the paying of money to this end. a. 
The sum or price paid or demanded for the 
release of a prisoner or the restoration of cap- 
tured property ME b .fig. in religious use, of 
Christ or His blood ME. fs- The action or 
means of freeing oneself from a penalty ; a sum 
of money paid to obtain pardon for an offence; 
a fine, mulct -1769. 

x. Phr. To hold to r . j Gwesklen, taken prisoner by 


Chandos, was held by him to r. 1859. a. A hint’s n, 
a large sum; 111 not speak another word for a King's 
~ iaing 


w ,k another word for 

r. Marlowk. b. Sending thee.. his Mediator. .Both 
R. and Redeemer volunlarie Milt. 3. This is the 
reason why fines in the king's court axe frequently 
denominated ransoms Blackstone 
Comb, r.-bill, -bond, an engagement to redeem or 
pay r., in later use esp. for a vessel captured by the 
enemy. Hence Ra'iiaomlesa a. without r. 

Ransom (ramsom), v. ME. [a. OF. ran- 
so nner, fanner , f. ranfon ; see prec. ] x. Iran t. 
To redeem (from captivity or punishment) ; to 
procure the release of (a person) or restoration 
of (a thing) by payment of the sum or price 
demanded, late ME. b. To redeem, deliver, 
in religious sense MR c. To purchase (life or 
liberty) by a ransom 2630. d. To atone or pay 
for, to expiate ; tto procure respite of (time) ; 
to bring Into by ransoming ME. 9. a. To per- 
mit to be ransomed ; to admit to ransom ; to 
set free on payment of a sum of money, late ME. 

b. To demand ransom from or for; to exact 
payment from ; thence, to oppress with exac- 
tions. Also absol. late ME. 8. To pay ransom 
to (a person), rare . 272a. 

x. They were obliged to r. not only their prisoners 
but their dead Thirlwalu b. Hu Brethren, ran- 
somd with his own dear life Milt. d. Thoi»c tears 
are. rich and r. all til deeds Shaks. a. b. These 
gentlemen contend that unfortified towns will never 
hr bombarded or ransomed x888. Hence Ra*nsom- 
able a. Ra nsomer, one who ransoms g a redeemer ; 
(with cap.) a member of the R. G Guild of Our Lady 
of Ransom which works for the conversion o^Eiiglana. 
Rant (rent), sb. 1649. [£, the vb.] 1. A 
high-flown, extravagant, or bombastic speech 
or utterance ; a piece of turgid declamation ; 
a tirade. fb. A violent scolding (rare) -1795. 

c. A ranting state or condition Z799. a. Ex- 
travagant or bombastic language or sentiments ; 
empty declamation 2708. b. A declamatory 
way of speaking. Johnson. &. n. dial . and Sc, 
A noisy merrymaking ; a spree 267c. 

x. A K. Against the Envious, and toe Ignorant 
Dryden. s. The following passages are pure r. 176a. 
b. The players^ Sir, have got a kind of r. t with which 
they run on, without any regard either to accent or 
emphasis 1749. 

Rant (rent), v. 1598. [a* obs. Du. rand- 
ten , ranten to talk foolishly, to rave.] 1. intr. 
(tor with it). To talk or declaim in an ex- 
travagant high-flown manner; to use bombastic 
language 1609. tb. To storm or scold vio- 
lently. Const, at, against. -2710. 9. To be 

jovial, boisterous, uproariously gay or merry ; 
also, to sing loudly 2598. 3. trans. To utter in 

a declamatory and bombastic manner; to 
mouth. Also with out , 2650. 

x. Nay, and thou’lt mouth, lie r. ms well ss thou 
Shaks. b. They any you're angry, and r. mightily 
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Cowley. 3. Ranting Carlyle and Emerson by the 
volume Morley. Hence Ramtingly adv. fRa'ixt* 
lam (rare), the practice of ranting { spec. « Ramtkbmm. 

Ranter (re'ntai), sb. 1049. [f. Rant v. 
+ -es *.] z. One who rants, esp. in preaching, 
ts. A noisy, riotous, dissipated fellow ; a rake 
-x8a8. 3. spec, (chiefly pi.) a. A member of 

a sect of Antlnomians which arose c 2645. Now 
only Hist. 2652. b. A member of the Primitive 
Methodist body, which originated in 2807-20. 
2893. 

x. There went aha with this party, Sir Thomas 
Armstrong, Colonel Trevor, and most of their great 
ranter* Cromwell. Hence Ra'Xlteriam, the prac- 
tices or doctrines of Ranters. 

Rantipole fre*ntip0«l), sb. (and a.) Now 
rare. 2700. [Origin obsc.] z. A romp; a 
wild, ill-behaved or reckless person: a scold, 
termagant 9. attrib • or as adj. Wild, dis- 
orderly, rakish 270a 

Rantipole (remtipdhl), v. 272a. [f. prec.] 
intr. To go about, or behave, in a romping, 
rude or noisy fashion. 

She used to R. about the House, pinch the Children, 
kick the Servants 1719. 

II Ranula (re-nitftf). 1657. [L. ranula a 
little frog, a little swelling on the tongue of 
cattle (Vegetius), dim. of rana frog.] Path. 
A cystic tumour under the tongue, caused by 
the obstruction of the salivary ducts or glands. 
Hence Ra*nnlar a. 

Ranunculaceous (ritaenkidfl£i*J®s), a. 
1833. [f. next + -aceous.J Bot. Belonging to 

the Ranunculaceee, of which Ranunculus is the 
typical genus. 

II Ranunculus (rlnxrijkidlas). PL -culuses, 
-cull. 1578. [L., a little frog, tadpole; also 

a medicinal plant ; dim. of rana frog.] Bot. 
A genus of plants (also called Crowfoot) ; the 
common species with yellow flowers are popu- 
larly called Buttercups ; the usual cultivated 
species is R. asiaticus. b. A plant belonging 
to this genus. 

[| Ranz-des-vachea (rafl(s) d e vaj). 2802. 
[Swiss dial, of Fribourg.] One of the melodies 
peculiar to Swiss herdsmen, usu. played on an 
Alpine horn, and consisting of irregular phrases 
made up of the harmonic notes of the horn. 

Rap (rep), jA 1 ME. [prob. echoic.] A 
blow or stroke, esp. one inflicted on a person. 
Now restricted to a sharp or smart stroke with 
a stick or the like, not causing serious hurt, 
b. A sharp knock such as is produced by striking 
on a wooden surface with something hard ; 
esp. a knock at a door, or (in recent use) one 
supposed to be made by a spirit 2637. 

Rap (rep), sbfi 1794. [Origin obsc.] A 
counterfeit coin, worth about half a farthing, 
which passed current for a halfpenny in Ireland 
in the 18th c., owing to the scarcity of genuine 
money. Now Hist. b. Taken as a type of 
the smallest coin 1823. c. fig. An atom, the 
least bit. Chiefly in neg. phrases, and esp. not 
to care a r. 1834. 

Rap (rep), v. 1 late ME. [Related to Rap 
j*. 1 ] x. trans . To strike, smite (esp. a person) ; 
now, to strike smartly without causing serious 
hurt 9. To drive, dash, knock, etc. with a 
rap. Chiefly Sc. late MR 3. Usu. with out. 
To utter (esp. an oath) sharply, vigorously, or 
suddenly 2542. fb. slang. To swear (a thing) 
against a person. Also intr. To swear ; to 
perjure oneself. -x8x8. 4. intr. To knock 

sharply (esp. at a door) 144a b. trans. To 
strike with a rap ; to rap at or on 2729. c. To 
r. out , to knock out ; also (esp. 01 spirits) to 
declare by means of raps 2842. 

x. Phr. To r. (a person s) fingers or knuckles, to 
check or punish him smartly. D. U.S. To criticise 
adversely 1 to reprove 1906. 3. Oat he rapped Such 
a round of oaths Bsowmino. 

Rap (rep), p. a Now ran. 1508. [In 
sense z perh. related to MLG. rappen to seize, 
snatch ; in a app. a back-formation from Rapt 
pa. pple.') ti. trans. To seize or snatch for 
oneself ; to take or get by snatching or stealing 
-1754. 9, To take up and carry off, to trans- 

port, remove 2599. b. To affect with rapture ; 
to transport* lavish (with joy, etc.) 2599. 

x. Phr. To r. and rend (common in ifr-»7th c.i 
now arch, or dial.); From foe and from friend He'd 
* r. and he'd rend ' Basham, a b. Is 't a prognostica- 
tion raps him sot B. Jons. 
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Rapacious (rljrffja.), a. 1651 . 

paci-, rapax groping (t raptn) +-OU 3 
Im to grasping or Uciug for oneself ; 


$ * 
Inordi- 
Of 


nately greedy* Also const, of a nd inf a. Of 
animals i Subsisting by the capture of living 
prey ; raptorial x66i. 


x. Whomore r. in jrobbing, who morejjrofui 


nving) Cowley. 

KXATS 


— r > in 

T . jliver me ft-ora this r. deop 

The r. domination of the Fanariotoa 1847. 

a. Of R. Birds in General Goldsm. Hence Rapa*- 
dona-ly adv., •ness. 

Rapacity (rftpse-slti). Z543. [ad. L. rapaei- 
tatem, f. rapax . J The quality or fact of being 
rapacious ; the exercise of rapacious tendencies. 

The rapaote of wolues 1543. An act of wanton r. 

Fmsiun. 


Rape (rr'p), sbA late ME. [a. AF. rap(e, 

8 rob. a back-formation from L. rapere \ see 
Laps v.l +1. The act of taking anything by 
force ; violent seizure (of goods), robbery. Also 
with a t A case or instance of this. -171a. a. 
The act of carrying away a person (esp. a 
woman) by force, late ME. 3. Violation or 
ravishing of a woman 1482. b. With a and 
pi. An instance of this 25 77. *1*4. concr. One 

who is raped -2683. 

s. The R. of the Lock (title) Von. a. The r. of 
the Sabines Scott. 3, Marrying or prostituting, as 
befell, R. or Adulterie Milt. D. An assault, with 
intent to commit a r. 1834. fig. A r. Vpon the maiden 
vertue of the Crowne Shako. 

Rape (r/ip), sb.* OE. [Etym. unkn. ; first 
found in Domesday Book.] One of the six 
administrative districts into which Sussex is 
divided, each comprising several hundreds. 
Rape (ri*p), sb* late ME. fad. L. rapum 
neut, rapa fern., turnip.] tx. (With a or in 
pi,) a. A turnip (? or radish), b. A plant of 
rape. -17 14. s. Asa plant-name. fa. The 
common turnip, b. The plant Brassica mafus, 
usu. grown as food for sheep. c. The plant 
Brassica campestris oUifera, from the seed of 
which oil is made ; coleseed, late MEL 3. 
Wild r„ Charlock or Field-Mustard 1551. 

Comb . : r.-C&ke, a flat cake made of rapeseed after 
the oil has been extracted from it 1 -oil, a thick 
brownish-yellow oil expressed from rapeseed, used 
for lubricating, etc. | -need* (a) the seed of the r. 

J osp. Brassica campestris oleftra) ; (b) as a name 
or the plant (now rare). 

Rape (rAp), sb.* 1600. [In branch I a. F. 
rdpe. In II prop, rapi, a. F, rdpi, f. rdpe.] 
L x. The stalks of grape-clusters, or refuse of 
grapes from which wine has been expressed, 
used in making vinegar. Also fl. in same 
sense. 1657. a. A vessel used in the manufac- 
ture of vinegar 1805. + 11 . (In full R. wine — 

F. vim rdpij) Wine made either from the rape 
(sense x above) by addition of water, or from 
fresh grapes and light wine placed together in 
a cas k -1733. 

Rape (rAp), v. late ME. [prob. ad. L. 
rapere.] 2. trams . To take (a thing) by force. 
Also absol, b. To rob, strip, plunder (a place). 
rare . 1732. +a. To carry off (a person, esp . a 
woman) by force -1790. a* To ravish, commit 
rape on 1577. 4. To transport, ravish, delight. 

Now rare. 2613. 

Raphaeleaque (rsetf/,£le'sk), a. Also raf- 
faell*. 283a [f. name of Raphael (It. Rafaello) 
the painter (X483-X590) + -ksque.] After the 
style of Raphael. Hence Ra'phaelism, the 
principles of ait introduced by Raphael ; his 
style or method. Ra*phaelite, one who adopts 
the principles or follows the style of Raphael. 
flRapbanus (rae*fiLn£s). 1730. [L., a. Or. 
phfavot — pafayft radish.] Bot . A genus of 
cruciferous plants, of which the common radish 
(R. sativus) is the most important species. 

U Raphe (reHi). 1706. [mod.L,, a. Gr. fiaft 
seam, suture (or the skull, a wound, etc.).] 1. 
A mat . A line of union between the two halves 
of an organ or part of the body, having the 
appearance of a seam. a. Bot. a. In certain 
ovules, a cord connecting the hilum with the 
ehalasa, and usu. appearing ms a ridge, b. In 
the Umbelliferae, tne line of junction or suture 
between the carpels, c. A median line or rib 
on the valves of diatoms. 1830. 8* Omith. 

The groove along the under-side of the rachis 
of a feather 2859. 

Raphla (r/i*fi4). 1866. [Malagasy.] Bot. 


’ A palm of the genus so named, having short 
stems and long pinnate leaves, 

attrib . : J?. grass “ Raffia. 

Raphide (rf’faid). 1884. [a. F. raphide , 
f. stem of Gr. /Softs.] Bot . — next. 

|| Raphla (r/i*fis). Also rha-. Pi raphides 
(rae'fidfe). 2843. [Gr, pafls t fiaftB- needle.] 
Bot . One of the minute crystals, usu. of aeicular 
form, found in the cells of many plants. 

Rapid (rae'pld), a . (adv.), and sb, 1634. 
[ad. L. rapidus , f. rapere ; see -ID 1 .] A. adj. 
x. Moving, or capable of moving, with great 
speed ; swift, very quick. 3. Of movement i 
Characterized by speed 1697. 3. Quick in 

action, discourse, etc, 1791. b. teehn. Said of 
photographic lenses, plates, or subjects, requir- 
ing only a short exposure 1878. 4. Taking 

place with speed ; coming quickly into existence 
or to completion 2780. b. Of a slope : Descend- 
ing quickly 1890. 5. quasi- adv . Rapidly 1791. 

1. Fart.. shun the Goal With r. wheels Miit. On 
r. feet Cowmcr. a. Fancy’s r. flight 1730, I heard 
my name among those r. words Browning, 3. Homer 
is eminently r. M. Arnold. 4. The r. victories of 
these Eastern conquerors 1780. 

B. sb. A part of a river where the bed forms 
a steep descent, causing a swift current. (Ong. 
U.S., and usu. in pi.). 17 76. 

Mortal boat la such a shallow r. could not float 
Shbllky. Hence R&pl’dity, the quality of being r. 
Ra*pid*ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

Rapier (rrt*piw). 1547. [a. F. rapilre ; 

origin unkn.] Grig., a long, pointed, two-edged 
sword adapted either for cutting or thrusting, 
but chiefly used for the latter. Later, a light, 
sharp-pointed sword designed only for thrust- 
ing; a small sword. Hence Ra'piered a. 
wearing or furnished with a r. ; sharp-pointed. 
II RapUli (rapt ’Hz)* 1809. [It., pi* of rapillo .] 
Small fragments of pumice-stone. 

Rapine (rae'Dam), sb. late ME. [a. F., or 
ad.L. rapina, f. rapere to seize; see Rape v. 
and -ink 4 .] The act or practice of seizing and 
taking away by force the property of others ; 
plunder, pillage, robbery, b. pi. Acts of violent 
robbery or pillage (now rare) 2494. c. Beast 
(etc.) of r.t Beast of prey x6ia. 

The lawless r. of banditti 1769. Hence tRa*pine 
v. intr. to commit r. ; trans. to plunder, or carry 
away, by r. tRa'pinous a. given to r. j rapacious. 

Rapparee (raep&rrL 1690. [a. Ir. rapaire 
short pike.] tx. A half-pike (rare). 9. Mist. An 
1 rish pikeman or irregular soldier, of the kind 
prominent during the war of 1688-92 ; hence, 
an Irish bandit, robber, or freebooter 1690. 

Rappee (rsepr). 1740- [ad. F. (tabac) 
r&pi, pa. pple. of rdper to RASP.] A coarse kind 
of snuff made from the darker and ranker to- 
bacco leaves, and orig. obtained by rasping a 
piece of tobacco. 

|| Rappel (rapfl). 1848. [F., f. rappeler to 
recall.] The roll or beat of a drum to summon 
soldiers to arms. 

Rapper (rse , pw\ 1611. [f. Rap v. l + 

-rr 1 ,J x. One who raps or knocks ; a spirit- 
rapper 1755. a. Anything used for rapping ; 
spec, ta door-knocker 1640. 3. a. An arrant 

lie. Now dial. x6xx. b. A great oath. Now 
dial. 2678. t4« Something remarkably good 

or large -1679. 

Rapport (rsepGout, F. rap5r). 1455. [F-> 
f. rapporter ; see Re- and Apport v.] tx. 
Report , talk -2539. a. Reference, relationship ; 
connexion, correspondence 1661. b. spec. A 
state in which mesmeric action can be exer- 
cised by one person on another 2848. 3. In 

Fr. phr. em rapport, in connexion, etc. 1818. 

a. Between whose Languages there is no more r. t 
then the English hath to the Greek and Arabian 166a. 
II Rapprochement (raprofmah). 1809. [F., 
f. rapprochtr (f. rr- + approchtr Approach) + 
-MENT.l A coming or bringing together, an 
establishment of harmonious relations. 

Rapscallion (rsepsktt’lian). 1699. [I-ater 
f. Rascallion.] A rascal, rogue, vagabond, 
scamp. Also attrib , or as adj. 

Rapt (reept), sb. Now rare. 1440. [ad.L. 
raptus , f. rapere to seize.] + 1 . Sc. ■■ Rape 
sb. 1 3. -2603. +a. A trance, ecstasy, rapture 
-1896. fa. The act or power of carrying 
forcibly away ; sweep ; force, current -x68a. 

Rapt (rsept ), pa. pple. (and pa. t.). late ME. 


[ad. L. raptus , pa. pple. of rapere to seize. Raps 
v .] L As pa, pple. passive* 1. (Also with up.) 
Taken and earned up to or into heaven (either 
in literal or mystical sense), a. Carried away 
in spirit, without bodily removal 2470. 3, 

Transported with some emotion, ravished, en- 
raptured. Also const, with or by. 2539. 4. 

Deeply engaged or buried in (a feeling, subject 
of thought, etc.) ; intent upon 2509. 5. Of a 

woman; Carried away by force; raped, late 
ME. 6. Carried away from one place, posi- 
tion, or situation to another. (Chiefly said of 
persons). 155a. b. Taken away by death 1890. 

S. They are . . r., perhaps, like Elijah, alive into 
Heaven 1760. a. St. Paul when he was r. in the spirit 
into Paradise 1878. 3. Nor r., nor craving, but in 

settled peace Wordsw. 4. For a woman r. in love 
so marveylously 1509. 

II. As pa. pple. active (rare) 1509. 

What accident Hath r. him from us? Milt. 

III. As pa. t . Chiefly poet.} now rare . T594. 

Sorrow and fear So struck, so roused, so r. Urania 

Skkllky. 

Rapt (rsept),///. a. 1555. [See prec.] I. 
Entranced, ravished, enraptured, a. Indicat- 
ing, proceeding from, characterized by, A state 
of rapture 1797. 

s. Thy r. soul sitting in thine eyes Milt. a. He 
listened .. with a r. attention >797* 
fRapt, v. 1577. [fi Rapt pa. pple.] 1. 
trans. To carry away by force -1619. a « To 
transport, enrapture -1619. Hence tRa‘P tor » 
a ravisher Drayton. 

Raptor (rse*pt£x)« 1609. [a. L., f. rapere.] 
1. A ravisher. +9. A plunderer, robber -17 ao. 

3. Omith. One of the Raptores (see 4) 1873. 

4. In L. pi. raptores (rajpto®*r/z), as the name 
of an order of birds of prey, including the eagle, 
hawk, buzzard, owl, etc. 1893. 

Raptorial (reeptCsTiftl), a. 2895. [See 
prcc. and -al *.] 1. Given to seizing prey, pre- 
datory ; esp. r. birds « prec. 4. a. Pertaining 
to, or characteristic of, predatory birds or ani- 
mals ; adapted for seizing prey 1839. So Rap- 
to'rious a. 

Rapture (rarptiur, -tfai), sb. 1600. [f. 

Rapi pa. pple. + -ure. Cf. capture.] +x. The 
act of seizing and carrying on as prey or plun- 
der -1639. a. The act of carrying, or state of 
being carried, onwards; force of movement. 
Now rare . 1615. +3. The act of carrying off 

a woman -1728. tb. — Rape sb . 1 3. -1649. 
4. The act of conveying a person from one place 
to another, esp . to heaven ; the fact of being so 
conveyed 1647. S» Transport of mind, ecstasy ; 
now esp. ecstatic delight or joy 1639. b. With 
a and pi. An instance of this 1605. c. A state 
of passionate excitement ; a paroxysm, fit. rare . 
(now dial.). 1607. d. A strong fii of (some 
emotion or mental state) 1795. 6. The expres- 

sion of ecstatic feeling in words or music ; a 
rhapsody i6ao. 

x- Per. 11. j. x6i. m. Our Ship. . ’gainst a Rocke, or 
Flat, her Keele did dash, With headlong r. Chapman. 
3. The r. of Pioacrpine by a Centaure 166a. 5. Such 
musick sweet.. As all their souls in blisfull r. took 
Milt. b. Phr. To be tn, or to go into raptures ; A 
place that stranger*, fell into raptures with 1862. c. 
Cor. 11. i. 923. d. A r. of forgetfulness Wordsw, 
Hence Ra’pture v. trans . to enrapture (now rare). 
Ra’ptured p/l. a. ecstatic, enraptured. 

rRa'pturist. rare. 1663. [f. prec. + 1ST.] 
An enthusiast -1783. 

Rapturize (rarptiureiz), v. 188a. [f. Rap- 
ture sb. 4 -IZE *.] intr. To fall into ecstasies. 

Rapturous (rse-ptiures, -tjaras), a. 1678. 
[f. os prec. 4-ous.] x. Characterized by, ex- 
pressive ot partaking of, rapture. a. Feeling 
or exhibiting rapture 1754. 

x. A shout of r. applause 1853. *• A r. imaginative 
girl 1851. Hence Ra*pturous-ly adv., -nee*. 
HRaquette, 1861. - Racket^. 1 
|| Ram avis (re®*r& r»*vis\ 1654. [L., — 

‘ rare bird ’.] A remarkable person ; a para- 
gon. 

Rare (r€»i\ s.* late ME. [ad. L. rants 
or a. F. rare.] 1 . Having the constituent par- 
ticles not closely packed together. (Opp. to 
dense.) In later use chiefly of the air or gases. 
+9. a. Having the component parts widely set ; 
of open construction ; in open order (rare) 
-1647. b. Thinly attended or populated 
(rape) -1789. +3. Placed or stationed at wide 
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RARE 

Intervals ; standing or keeping far apart -i 667. 
4. (With pi. sbs.) Few in number and widely 
separated from each other (in space or time) ; 
forming a small and scattered class 1555. 5. 

Of a kind, class, or description seldom found, 
met with, or occurring ; unusual, uncommon, 
exceptional 1543. 0. Unusual in respect of 

some good quality ; remarkably good or fine 
1483. b. colloq. Splendid, excellent, fine 1596. 
+c. Interjectionally in O rare J- 1786. d. colloq . 
as an intensive, with sbs. and adjs. (also r. and 
with adjs.) 1833. 

x. All pure ana r. bodies ascend, as the Fire more 
than the Air 1669. 3. Among the trees in pairs they 

rose, they walk'd 1 Those r. and soiitarie, these in 
flocks M ii.T. 4. I never saw but one Grey-ey ' ’d, and 
therefore I suppose them r. 1698. 5. Gathering r. 

shells, delighted children stray 181a. Phr. It is r, 
that . . (cf. F. il sst rare que . .). 6. A boat of r. de- 

vice, which had no sail Shbllev. b. He ’s a r. Fellow 
for giving a bad Captain a good Word 1706. e. 
1 Hen, Itr\ 1. ii. 79. Hence Ra*re-ly adv., -neas. 
Rare (re®i), a* 1655. [Later f. Rear a*~] 
fa. Of eggs : Left soft in cooking, b. Of meat ; 
Underdone 1784. 

b. The same flesh, rotten-roasted or r., on the Tues- 
days Lamb. 

Rare (real), a.8 and adv. 06s. exc. dial. 
X574. [var. of Rathe a.] Early. 

Rude mechanicals, that r. and late Work in the 
market-place Chapman. 

Rarebit : see Welsh rabbit. 
Raree-show (re» r/Jju). 1681. [app. the 
Savoyard showmen’s pronunciation of rare 
show. ] A show contained or carried about In a 
box ; a peep-show ; transf. a show or Spectacle 
of any kind. 

Rarefaction (re*r/Tac-kJan). 1603. [f. L. 

rarefaccre to Rarefy.] The action of rarefying 
or process of being rarefied ; diminution of 
density. (Now chiefly of the air or gases, or 
Path, of bones.) 

There is. . thickening or r. of skull bones 1898. 
Rarefa-ctive, a . 1656. [f. L. rarefaccre 

to Rarefy.] Having the quality of rarefying ; 
characterized by rarefaction. (In recent use 
only Path, of diseases of bones.) 

Rarefy (rea'rffai), v. late ME. fa. F. rarf- 
fier , or ad. L. rarefacere, f. rams Rare a. 1 + 
facere to make.] 1. trans . To make rare or 
thin, esp. by expansion ; to lessen the density 
or solidity of (a substance, now usu. air, or, in 
Path., bone). a.yff. To make less gross or 
material, to refine, to purify 1599. b. To make 
(an idea) subtle 1699. f3. To thin (a wood). 

FULLER. 4. intr. To become less dense ; to 
be thinned {rare) 1658. 

x. Water ratified becomes Ay re againe 1477. The 
hot wire rarefied the air in contact with it Tyndall. 
4. Like the mist sometimes rarefying into sunny gnu 
1847. Hence tRareflable a. ( rare ). RareflCo. • 
tlon (rare) — Rarefaction. 

Ra-re-ripe, a. and s6. dial, and U.S. 1799. 
[f. Rare a. a + Ripe.] A. adj. Rathe-ripe. B. 
sb. An early fruit or vegetable. b. attrib . Of 
the colour of a peach called the rareripe. 

Rarity (re»*rlti). 1560. [ad. L. raritas, 
f. rarus Rare a. 1 ; see -ITY.] x. Of substances 
(now chiefly of air) s Thinness of composition 
or texture. (Opp. to density. ) 1644. a. Rela- 
tive fewness in number ; the fact of occurring 
seldom or in few instances 1560. a. Unusual 
or exceptional character, esp. in respect of ex- 
cellence 1601. 4. A rare or uncommon thing 

or occurrence 159a. 

4. It was a fine day, which Is a r. with us Swift. 
Rasant (r£i*zant), a. Now ’ rare or Obs . 
1696. [a. OK. rasant , pres. pple. of raser Rase 
sl 1 ] Mil. In fortification: Sweeping, grazing. 
Rascal Cnvskal'), sb. and a. ME. [a. OF. 
rase ai lie ; origin unkn.l A. sb. ti. collect. The 
rabble of an army or of the populace ; persons 
of the lowest class. Obs. exc. arch . fb. A 

rabble or mob (rare) - 1533. *j*a. One belonging 

to the rabble; a man of low birth or station 
-1674. 3. A rogue, knave, scamp 1586. b. 

Used playfully, or as a mild term of reproof 
1610. f 4. collect. The young, lean, or inferior 
deer of a herd, dist. from the full-grown antlered 
bucks or stags -1607. b. Similarly applied to 
other animals 1530. 

3. The Whip.. is a Punishment inflicted upon all 
Vagabonds, Wandering Beggars and Idle Rascals 


1658 

1688. b. You are a lucky r., and 1 wish.. I ware in 
your shoes 1899. 

B. adj. z. Belonging to, or forming, the rabble. 
Also rarely , rascally, knavish, late ME. tb. 
Common, private (soldiers) -1581. c. Pertain- 
ing or appropriate to (tthe rabble, or) rascals 
1566. fa. Wretched, miserable, mean -1748. 
t3- Of deer, etc. 1 see A. 4. -1664. 

x. The R. Rabble Dbydbn. c. The Rascall hu- 
mours of the vaine And giddy multitude 1618. a. On 
what r. foundations were built up all the pretences to 
virtue which were set up in opposition to bitn H. Wal- 
pole. Hence Ra’scaldom, the world or body of 
rascalst rascally conduct* a rascally act tRa a S- 
caless (nonce-wd.), a female r. 

Rascality (raskae-llti). 1577. [f. Rascal 
sb. + -ITY.] 1 • -* prec. A. 1. a. Rascally charac- 
ter or conduct ; a rascally act or practice 159a. 

x. The Chief Heads of their Clans, with all the 
several Rascalities depending on them 1653. j 

Rascal Hon (raskwlian). 1649. [perh. f. 
Rascal with fanciful enaing.] A low mean 
wretch or rascal. 

Rascally (rcrsk&li), a . 1596. [f. Rascal 
sb. 4--LY 1 . j +1. Rascal a. 1. —1687. a. 
Low, mean, or unprincipled in character or 
conduct ; knavish 1598, 3. — Rascal a. x c. 

1596^ 4. = Rascal a. s. 1606. 

x. There was none of any quality, but poor and r. 
people Pkpvs. a. Our common soldiers are such a 
low r. set of people Hums. 3. Vile. ,r. verr.es 11 . Jons. 
4. A whorson r. lisicke Shaks. So Ra*scally adv. 

fRase, sb. 1530. [f. next.] I. The act 

of scraping or scratching; the fact of being 
scratched or cut -1628. 9. A scratch, cut, slit 

-1677. 

Rase (r^z), w.l late ME. [a. F. raser : — 
pop. L. *rasare, f. ras-, ppL stem of radere to 
scrape, etc. ) +1. trans. To scratch or tear with 

something sharp ; to cut, slit, or slash (esp. the 
skin or clothing) -1714. intr. To slash ; 

to make way or penetrate ; to make an incised 
mark -1677. c. trans. To incise (a mark or 
line) 1815. n. To remove by scraping or rasp- 
ing. Somewhat rare in literal sense, late ME. 
b. e\ p. To erase (something written), late ME. 
3. ( Without const.) To erase, obliterate (writing), 
ong. by scraping with a knife. Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. +4. To scrape (a thing) so as 
to remove something from its surface ; also, to 
scrape down into small particles -1743. tb- 
To alter (a writing) by erasure -1703. 5. To 

level with the ground ; to Raze. Now rare. 
1537- +6. To graze -1786. 

a. b. Unless® you can r these words, out of the 
Statute 1658. 3. To r. all records in their journals of 

that matter Marvell. 4. b. Counterfeiting Rasing 
or Falsifying any Cocquet Certificate 1697. 5. They 

. .rased the noblest Structures in the 1 -and, to sell the 
Mateiials 1680. 6 . Sometimes his feet rased the sur- 

face of the water 1786. 

1 Rase, v 2 late ME. [var. f. race , aphet. f. 
Arace.] trans. To pull or pluck -1594. 

He dreamt, the Bore had rased off bis Huimc Siiaks. 

fRa-sen. [OE. rsesn ; origin obsc. J — Kais- 
ing-piece - 1703 . 

Rash (reef), sb.* Now Hist. 1578. [ad. F. 
ras ** Sp., It. raso silk, satin, or fine serge, 
sb. use of adj. corresp. to L. rasus scraped, 
shaven, smooth ; see Rase t/. 1 ] A smooth 
textile fabric made of silk (silk r.), or worsted 
(cloth r.). 

Rash (rsej), sb* 1709. [perh. a. OF. rache , 
rase he scurf, eruptive sores.] A superficial 
eruption or efflorescence of the skin in red spots 
or patches, as in measles, scarlet fever, etc. 

Rash (ru-J), sb.* 1668. [Echoic.] A rustling 
noise. Dryden. 

Rash (rsej), a. and adv. ME. [■» (M)Pu. 
rasch , OIIG. rase (G. rasch) active, vigorous, 
healthy, quick, etc.] A, adj. 1. Sc. and n . dial. 
Active, fresh, vigorous; brisk, nimble, quick; 
eager. 9. Hasty, impetuous, reckless, acting 
without due consideration or regard for conse- 
quences 11509. tb. Of things: Operating 
quickly and strongly. Shaks. 3. Of speech, 
actions, qualities, etc.: Characterized by, or 
proceeding Irom, undue haste and want of con- 
sideration 1558. tb. Urgent. Shaks. 

a I was a fool, too r., ana quite mistaken Milt. 
b. Though it doe works as strong As Aconitum, or 
t . Gun-powder Shaks. 3. R. aduentures speed not 
always best Holland. b. I scarce haue leisure to 
salute you, My matter is so r. Shaks. Hence Ra'Sb* 
ly adv., -ness. 


RASURE 

tB. adv. — Rashly -1777. 

Why do you speake so startingly and r. T Shaks, 
Rash (ref), cl* Chiefly St. Now rare or Obs. 
late ME. fprob. onomatopoeic.] 1. intr. To 
dash or rush hastily or violently, fs. trans. To 
dash (things together, or one thing against , in, 
or through another) -1666. fa. To r. up : To 
put together hurriedly ; to rush or run up -1650. 
tRash, v.* 1500. [Alteration of Rase v. 1 , 
perh. after prec. or next.] 1. trans. To cut, 
slash -X599. a. To scrape out, erase -1650. 

1. They . . shields did share, and mailes did r., and 
helmes did hew SrBNBEB. 

fRash, v .3 1503. [Aphetic f. arrache ■■ 
Rase t/. 9 ] trans. To pull, drag (down, off, out, 
etc.), to tear away -*1697, 

Rasher (rsrjax). 1590. [Origin obsc.] A 
thin slice of bacon or ham, cooked (or intended 
to be cooked) by broiling or frying. 
llRaskoInik (rsesk^'lnik). 1799. [Russ.] A 
dissenter from the Orthodox Church of Russia. 
Rasp (rasp), j 3.1 154 1. [a. OF. raspe (F. 

rApe), f. rasper Rasp v . 1 j x. A coarse kind of 
file, having separate teeth raised on its surface 
by means of a pointed punch ; also, any similar 
tool or implement used for scraping or rubbing 
down. 9. transf. a. A rough surface like that 
of a rasp 1869 b. Zool. The radula of a 
mollusc, or one of the teeth on this 1826. 3. 

A rough sound as of a rasp 1851. 

Comb, r.-pahn, a Brazilian palm ( Iriartea exo- 
rhiza), having exposed roots which are used by the 
natives aa rasps ( -punch, a punch for raising the 
teeth of rasps. 

Rasp (rasp), sb* 1555. [perh. a back- 
formation from Raspis.J -= Raspberry i, 2. 
Rasp (rasp), v. 1 ML. [app. a. OF. rasper 
(F. tdper), perh. of Tent, origin.) x. tram. 
To scrape or abrade with a rasp or the like. 

b. To scrape or rub in a rough manner 1715. 

c . fig. To grate upon, to irritate 1810. 9. To 

scrape off or away 1789. 3. intr. or ah sol. a. 

To scrape or grate, esp. on a stringed instru- 
ment 1842. b. To make a grating sound 1868. 

x. The fuze must be rasped il necessary 1859. c. 
Her hard, metallic voice had lasncd the invalid's 
nerves 1887. a. 1 began to r. off the baric 1789. 3. 

a. Sorrily rapping on an execrable fiddle 1B70. b. A 
loud, harsh, sharp tone, that rasps like a file 1868. 

Rasp (rasp), v. * Now dial. 1626. [Origin 
unkn. ) intr. and trans. To belch. 
Raspatory (rn-spfitaii). 156a. [ad.med. 
L. raspatonum , f. raspare Rasp v. 1 ] A form 
of rasp used in surgery. 

Raspberry (ra -zb 5 ri). 1623. [f. Raspj£.* 
+ Berry.] i. The fiuit of several plants of 
the genus Tubus, esp. T. idxus, consisting of 
many small juicy grains or drupes of a subacid 
flavour arranged on a conical receptacle, from 
which the ripe fruit, usu. of a red colour, but 
also white or yellow, is easily detached. g. 
The plant which piuduces the raspberry, or 
other similar plants of the genus Tubus. Also 
r. cane. 1733. 3. Raspberry wine 1768. 4. 

sla?u*. A sound or manifestation of dislike or 
contempt; disappioval; dismissal 1915. 
Rasper (rnspaj). 1725. [f. Rasp zO + 

-er 1 .] 1. One who or that which rasps; a 

rasping-machine for beetroot, etc. 9. Hunting. 
A high difficult fence 1812. 3. slang. A person 

or thing that rasps or irritates ; also, anything 
extraordinary in its own way 1839. 

3 He’s what you may a-cali a r. Oickkns. 

tRa*spis. 1532. [Origin obsc.] I. a. collect. 
Raspberries -1688. b. (With pi. in -«.) A rasp- 
berry -1678. 9. The raspberry plant -1682. 

Raspy (rrrspi), a. 1B38. [f. Rasp v. x + 

-Y J . ) i. Of a rasping nature ; harsh, grating. 
9. Irritable 1877. 

Rasse frse's^, nes). 1817. [Javanese rase."] 
A kind oi civet-cat ( Vivemicula malaccensis ) 
found in India, the Malay Peninsula, lava, 
China, etc., and frequently kept in captivuy for 
the sake of the perfume obtained from it. 
Rasure (r#*ziu.i, -£«). Now rare . late 
ME. Ta. F. rasure, or ad.L. rasura ; see Rase 
v. x ana -ure.] ti. The act of scraping or 
shaving- ; a scratch, mark, cut, slit -1721. +b. 

A particle, or the particles, scraped off -1669. 
ta. 7 he act of shaving (the head, hair, etc.) ; 
tonsure -1737. 8* The act of scraping out 

s (Psych*). 9 (what), f (g*t). 
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something written ; an erasure 1508. b. transf. 
Obliteration, effacement ; cancelling 1603. 

3. A specimen of his continual corrections and criti- 
cal rasures D 'Israeli. b. A forted residence 'gainst 
the Looth of time And nuure of obliuion Shaks. 

Ret (rset), sb. [OE. rmt ; ult. origin unkn. 
Cf. Ratton.] i. Any rodent of certain of the 
larger species of the genus Mus, esp. M. rattus, 
the black rat (now almost extinct) , and A/, decu- 
manus, the common grey, brown, or Norway 
rat. (See also Land-, Musk-, Water-rat.) 
b. transf* Applied to animals of other species 
resembling the rat 1598. a. With ref. to the 
alleged killing or expulsion of Irish rats by 
riming x6oo. b. slang. Used ironically in pi. 
to express incredulity : * humbug ', * nonsense ’ 
1816. 3. As an opprobrious or familiar epithet 

*594* ♦* +*• A pirate -1673. *>• * n 

politics, one who deserts his party 1788. c. 

A workman who refuses to strike along with 
others, or takes a striker's place ; also, one who 
works for lower wages than the ordinary (or 
trade-union) rate 1881. 5. [f. Rat tl 1 ] The 

act of ratting or changing one's side 1838. 

1 It is the Wisedome of Rats, that will be sure to 
leaue a House, somewhat before it fall Bacon. Bhr. 
To smell a r., to suspect something. Like (or as wet 
as) a drowned r. b. Marsupial r, tl« opoMuun. 
Pharaoh's r. % the ichneumon, a. I was neuer so he- 
rim'd since.. I was an Iiish R. Shaks. 3. Rich. 1 1 1 , 
v. iii. 331. 

Comb. : r.-flrm, a firm which employs 'rats’ or 
non-union workmen; •fish, a chinuera of the Pacific 
coast of America; -kangaroo ** Kangaroo-rat ; 
-mole - MoLK-ra/ ; -pit, a pit in which rats are 
confined to be worried oy dogs ; -poison, poison for 
destroying rats; -snake, a snake which kills rats, 
esp a species found in Ceylon, frequently kept in 
domestication for this purpose. 

Rat (rset), v. x 1815. [f. prec.] r intr. 

(chiefly pres, pple.) To catch or hunt rats 1864. 
a. a. To desert one's party, side, or cause, esp. 
in politics ; to go over as a deserter 1812. b. 
To act as a 1 rat ’ (sense 4 c) 1847. 

a a. If you have a mind to r., r. sans phras* 1817. 

Rat (net), v 2 vulgar. 1696. [Minced 
pronunciation of Rot v. ; cf. Drat.] A form 
of imprecation, — Drat. 

Rata (ra‘ta). 1835. [Maori.] A large and 
handsome forest-tree of New Zealand, bearing 
crimson flowers and yielding a hard red wood. 

Ratable, etc. ; see Rateable, etc. 

Ratafia 1699. [a. F., of unkn. 

origin. ] x. A cordial or liqueur flavoured with 
almonds or peach-, apricot-, or cherry-kernels, 
a. A kind of cake or biscuit having the flavour 
of ratafia, or made to be eaten along with it 
1845. 3- A variety of cheiry 1835. 

Ratal 'rj'-t&l). 1859. [f. Rate sbA + -al 2 . 
prob, after rental .] The amount on which 
rates are assessed. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Rataplan (netAplarn), 1847. [a. F. ; 

echoic. | A drumming or beating noise ; a 
tattoo, rub-a-dub. 

Rat-a-ta t. 168 1. [Echoic.] « Rat-tat. 

Ra t-ca tcher. 159a. [f. Rat sb.] One 

whose business it Is to catch rats. b. Uncon- 
ventional hunting dress 1930. 

RatclKraetf), sb. i6ao, [var. of RATCHET.] 

+ 1. St, ® Firelock i (/are) -1657. a. A 
ratchet 1721 3. A ratchet-wheel 1696. 

Ratch (rartj), v. 1777 . [f. prec.] Meek, 

trans. To cut into teeth like those of a ratch ; 
to turn round in the process of doing this. 

Ratchel (rae-tjol). techn. or dial. 1747. 
[Ktym. obsc.l F ragments of loose shivery stone 
lying above the firm rock. 

Ratchet (r**tj6t), sb. 1659. [a. F. rochet 

a blunt form of lance-head, spool, ratchet, etc. I. 

1. A set of angular or saw-like teeth on the 
edge of a bar or rim of a wheel, into which a 
cog, tooth, click, or the like may catch, usu. 
for the purpose of preventing reversed motion ; 
also, a bar or wheel (r.-wheel) provided with 
such teeth. b. pi. in same sense (rare) 1721 
a. A click or detent, catching into the teeth of 
a ratchet-wh^l 1846. Hence Ra’tchet v. intr. 
to move by means of a r. 

Rate (w*t), sb> late ME. [a. OF. rate, ad. 
med.L. rata (from L. pro rata parte or portione, 
also pres rata , q.v. s.v. Pro *), pa. pple, fern, 
of reri to think, judge.] I. ti. The (total) esti- 
mated quantity, amount, or sum of an ything, 

ft (Ger. K*ln). H (Fr. pf«). ii (Ger. M «Ucr). 


usu. as forming a basis lor calculating other 
quantities or sums -*597, tl>* A fixed portion 
or quantity (rare) -1611. 9. Estimated value 

or worth (of individual things or persons), late 
ME. +b. Estimation, consideration -1727. 

3. Price, the sum paid or asked for a single 
thing 1590. 

a. i h© low r. at which you seem to value my under- 
standing Junius Lett. b. Temp 11. 1 . 109. 3. To 

purchase heaven for repenting, Is no hard r. G. Her- 
bs kt. Phr. t At the r. of, at the cost of. At an 
easy r. t without great expense; also transf. without 
great loss or suffering. 

II. 1. The amount or number of one thing 
which corresponds or has relation to a cettain 
amount or number of some other thing. Chiefly 
in phr. at the r. of. 1497. 2. Value (of money, 

goods, etc.) as applicable to each individual 
piece or equal quantity 1488. b. The basis of 
equivalence on which one form of currency is 
exchanged for another 1727. 3. The amount 

of a charge or payment (such as interest, dis- 
count, wages, etc.) having relation to some 
other amount or basis of calculation 1540 b. 
A fixed charge applicable to each individual 
instance ; esp. the (or an) amount paid or de- 
manded for a certain quantity of a commodity, 
material, work, etc. 1526. fc. Relative cost or 
expense (of living) -1646. d. (Usu./>/.) Amount 
of assessment on property for local purposes. 
(Cf. Poor-rate, etc.) 1712. 4. Degree ot speed 
in moving from one place to another ; the ratio 
between the distance covered and the time 
taken to traverse it. Chiefly in phr. (to go, etc.) 
at a . . rate. Also const, of (travelling, etc.), 
1652. b. Relative speed of working, acting, 
etc. 1751. c. Of time-pieces : Amount of gain 
or loss on the correct time during twenty-four 
hours 1833. 5. Relative amount of variation, 

increase, decrease, etc. 1816. 

1. [Interest] after the r of six pounds percent 1660. 
Although we weie going at the r of nine knots, the 
ship made no noise i860 a The legal r. of an ounce 
of either of these metals in coin is called die mint 
price I7S&- 3- It is not on this that the r. ot wages 

depends 1833. b. The high rates of the railway com- 
panies prevented the cheaper kinds of fish fiom being 
sent to the markets 1883. d. Rates have increased 
in towns with great rapidity Gladstone. a. The 
motion.. swiftly augmented to the r. of an avalanche 
Tyndall 3. Three millions of paupers.. increasing 
at a frightful r. per day Carlyle. 

IIL fi. Standard or measure in respect of 
quality or condition ; hence, class, kind, sort 
-1815. b. Naut. Class of vessels, esp. war- 
vessels, according to their size or strength 1649. 
c. Class or sub-class of buildings, in respect of 
purpose or size 1774. +a. Stand aid of conduct 

or action ; hence, manner, style. Chiefly with 
after. -1792. 3. Degree 01 extent of action, 

feeling, etc. Chiefly in phr. at a . . rate. 1523. 

*. He was very learned, according to the r. o( that 
age Fuller. _ a. They behaved themselves after 
another r. in private 1702. 3. I swore arid curst at 

that most fearful lL.that she was made to tremble to 
hear me Bunyan. 

Phrases. At any r. ta. On any terms, +b. (With 
negatives.) On any account. c. Under any circum- 
stances; in any or either case. d. At all events; at 
least. te. By any means. At all rates, to. At 
any cost or by any means, b. At all events. At 
that (01 this) r., in that case, things being so, under 
thetc ctrcumsiatu.es. 

Rate (rr>t), sb . 2 1575* [f- Rate v. 2 ] 

Hunting. A reproof to a dog. 

Rate (rrit), v. 1 1477. [T. Rate r/;.i] +1. 
trans. To fix, assign, settle the amount of (a 
payment, fine, etc.) -1623. fb. To divide pro- 
portionally ; to allot or apportion (betroevn or 
to persons) as an amount or sum to he received 
or paid ; also, to give or assign (one) his shaie 
-1661. 9. To reckon, estimate the amount or 

sum of. Now rare. 15 97. 3* To estimate the 

(fnature) worth or value of ; to appraise, value, 
-(■price 1599. b. To value at a certain sum 
1570. c. To assign a certain value to (coin or 
metals) as, or in relation to, monetary stan- 
dards. (Chiefly in pass . ; also const, to.) 1758. 

4. To reckon, esteem, consider, count 1565. 

5. In pass. To be subjected or liable to payment 

of a certain rate ; to be valued for purposes of 
assessment, taxation, etc. X498. b. Const, to 
(the payment required) 164a. 6. Chiefly Naut. 

To place in a certain class o: rank ; to give 
rating to 1706. b. intr. To be rated as 1809. 
7. trans. a. To calculate or fix at a certain rate 


1845. b. To ascertain the variation of (a 
chronometer) from true time 1853. 

1. b. Ant. 4 Cl. nt. vi. 35. a. To r. What millions 
died — that Caesar might be great 1 Campbell. 3 . 
Instead of rating the man by hia performance, we r. 
too frequently the performance by the man Johnson. 
b. You r. yourself too humbly 1884. C. Copper ia 
rated *ery much above us real value Adam Smith, 

J Surely I may r. myself among their benefactor! 

ohnson. ^ 6. On board that ship I was rated as surgeon 
1887. b. To r. as a full journeyman 1834. 7. b. The 
watch used in taring chronometers, should . . be carried 
in a box 1&75. 

Rate (r*u), v .2 late ME. [Origin obsc.] 
1. trans. To chide, scold, reprove vehemently 
or angrily. Const, for , -\of fa. To drive 
away , back , from , or off. by rating -1702. 3. 

intr. To utter strong or angry reproofs. Chiefly 
const, at. 1593. 

1. The Bishop being angrie, rated the fellow roughly 
Camden. When hounds are rated and do not answer 
the rate, they should he coupled up immediately 1781. 
a. He.. Ruled my Vuckle fiom the Councell- Hoord 
Shaks. 3. Such a one As all day long hath rated at 
her child Tennyson. Hence Ra ter *, one who rates 
or scolds. Ra'ting vbl. sb . 2 the action of reptoving; 
an instance of thi'*. 

Rateable (i^-tfib’l), a. Also ratable. 
1503. [f. Rate i'. 1 + -able.] 1. Capable of 

being rated, estimated, or calculated, esp. in 
accordance with some scale ; proportional, a. 
Liable to payment of rates 1760. 

1. A r. distribution being made of their estates to the 
Kings well-deseriung friends 1611. a. The r. property 
of the citizen 1846. lienee Rateabi'lity, the quality 
of being r. Ra teably adv . proportionately 149a 

Ratel (r<?i - tel). 1777. [a. Cape Du. ratel\ 
origin unkn. I A carnivorous quadruped of 
S. Africa, Mellivora capensts , of the family 
Mustehdx ; the honey-badger or honey -ratcL 
Also, the Indian species, M. ittdtca. 

Rater 1 1611. (1. Rate v . 1 + 

-KK J .J i. One who (or a thing which) rates, 
estimates, measures, etc. Now rare. 9. A 
vessel, etc. of a specified rate. (In recent use 
with ref. to the tonnage of racing vessels ) 1806. 
Rath (rciji). 1596. [Ir. rath , mow pro- 
nounced (ra).] Irish Antrq. An enclosure 
(usu. circular) made by a strong earthen wall, 
and serving as a fort and place of residence for 
the chief of a tribe ; a hill-fort. (Ofteu erron. 
ascribed to the Danes.) 

Rathe (r^i©), rath (ru]>), a. poet, and dial, 
late ME. [f. Rathe adv.] 1. Quick in action, 
speedy, prompt ; eager, earnest, vehement, a. 
Done, occurring, etc. before the natural time. 
(Orig. with too. ) laie ME. b. esp. of fruits, 
flowers, etc., which bloom or ripen early in the 
year 1572. 3. Eaily in the day ; belonging to 

the morning 1596. 4. lielonging to the first 

pari of some penod of time 1850. 

a. A r. December blights my lagging May *833. 
b. The r. Primrose that forsaken dies Mill 3. 

J he r. Morning newly but awake Drayton. Hence 
tRa'tbely adv . = next x. 

Rathe (nr'fl), adv. poet, and dial. [OE. 
hrabe, raOe, the adv. corresp. to OE hraed ,] 
ti. Quickly, rapidly, swiftly ; esp. without delay, 
promptly, soon -1649. tb, With too : Too 
quickly, too soon ; lienee, too early ; before the 
fitting or natural time -154X. 9. Early (in the 

morning or day), late ME. 
a. I am the hunie, which r. and earely ryse 1575. 

t Rather, a. ME. [f. Rather advi] 
1. Earlier -1620. b. Antecedent, prior ; ol 
gi eater impoitancc (rare) -1668, 9 . The earlier 
(of two person* or things) ; the former -1484. 
x. The r. Lambes bene starved with cold Smckske. 

Rather (ra/Cai), adv . OIL [Compar. of 
Rathe adv. A pronunciation with shoit sound 
(rae ‘ffei, ra*fraj) is common m Scotland and U .S,; 
(rP'&as) is now only dial,] L Denoting prece- 
dence in time. ti. ( The) r., (all) the more 
quickly, (all) the sooner -1605. 9 . Earlier, 

sooner ; at an earlier time, season, day, hour, 
etc. Now dial . OE. 3. Previously, formerly. 
Now dial. ME. 

s. When Duncan is asleepe (Whereto the r. shall hi* 
dayes hard lourncy Soundly Inuite him) Shaks. 

U. Denoting priority in nature or reason. 1. 
The r., the more readily ; (all) the more OE. 
a. More truly or correctly; more properly 
speaking, late M E. 3. More (so) than not ; 
more than anything else ; hence, in a certain 
degree or measure; somewhat, slightly 1597W 
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4. colloq . Used as a strong affirmative in 
answer to a question j-'I should rather think 
so ' ; very much so ; very decidedly 2836. 
s. A Case . . which 1 the r. mention, because both Sexes 
are concerned in it 17x0. a. The Inhabitants, .build 
their dwellings, rather like stoves then houses 1617. 
Say r., that heloves all the world Golosh. Last night, 
or r. very early this morning 1875. 3. His Appear* 

ance at the Baronet’s must have been r. a silly one 
1778. I r. think that you know him Jowktt. 4. 4 Do 
you know the young lady T * * Rather 1 ' 1856. 

m. Denoting prior eligibility or choice. 1. 
Sooner (as a matter of fitness, expediency, etc.); 
with better reason or ground ; more properly 
or justly. With than, ME a. Sooner (as a 
matter of individual choice) ; more readily or 
willingly ; with or in preference ME. b. With- 
out than, in contrast to a preceding statement 
Also rarely the r. ME. c. (One) had r. — (one) 
would rather. (See Have v. A. III.) 14*0. td. 
(One) would r. « (one) would rather have or 
choose -1675. 

s. Therefore 1 r. deserve death than he 1573. a. 
They would r. have died than refused Mm* D’Arhlay. 
Painting cheeks with health r. than rouge Ruskin. 
b. Ye. . wol not applie you. .unto the said marriage . . 
but r. induce yo* said doghter to the contra rye 1480. 
Ra 'thereat, adv. (and a.) late ME. ff. prec. 
+ -EST.] x. Most of all, most particularly. 
Now dial, a. Rather of the r., just a little too 
much or too little 1787. 

*x. His., vn trained, or rather vnlettered, or r. vneon- 
firmed fashion Shako. 

Rathe-ripe, rath-ripe (rfi-C-, a . 

and sb. Now poet, and dial. 1578. [f. Rathe 

a. + Ripe a . With ref. to grain usu. spelt 
rath-.'] A. adj. 1 . Of fruits, grain, etc. : Coming 
early to maturity ; ripening early in the year, 
a fig. Precocious. Now dial. 1617. B. j h. 
Applied to early peas, apples, etc. 1677. 

A. X. Fruits like the fig-tree's, r., rotten-rich 
Browning. 

|| Rathskeller (ratskcbi). U.S. 1900. fGcr., 
town-hall cellar.] A beer-saloon or restaurant, 
usu. in a basement. 



correctness of (a statement, etc.). Now rare 
or Ohs. late ME. tg. To bring to fulfilment or 
completion [rare) -1700. 

1. To ratifie . . the suncient friendship with a new 
peace 1579. b. God , .onely can ratifie all our pious 
resolutions 1649. a. The propbeaie . . thus ratified by 
the euent 1631. Hence Ra ’after, one who or that 
which ratifies. 

Ratihabition (raetih&bi/sn). 1561. [ad. 
late L. ratihabitio, f. raiutn confirmed + habere 
to have, hold.] Law. Approval, sanction. 
Rating (r*i'tin), vbl. sb* 1534. [f. Rate 
v . 1 + -ing 1 .] 1. The action of Rate t/.* b. The 
[or an) amount fixed as a rate 1887. a. Naut. 
* The station a person holds on the ship’s 
books’ (Smyth); also transf., position, class, 
etc., in general 170a. b. Naut . in pi. Men of 
a certain rating 1893. 

Ratio (r^'Jb). 1636. [L., f. rat-, ppl. stem 
of reri to think. ; see also Ration, Reason.] 
tx. Reason, rationale [rare) -1752. a. Math. 
The relation between two similar magnitudes in 
respect of quantity, determined by the number 
of times one contains the other (integrally or 
fractionally) 1660. b. The corresponding re- 
lationship between things not precisely measur- 
able 1808. 8- spec. In monetary science, the 

quantitative relation in which one metal stands 
to another in respect of their value as money 
or legal tender 1879. +4. — Ration sb. 3. 

-1824. 

a. The r. . .is_ exactly one to a hundred Junius Lett. 
b. Executorships . . which excited his spleen or soothed 
bis vanity in equal ratios Lamb. 4. A cow.. eat up 
two ratios and half of dried grass Stunk. 
Ratiocinate (retip'sinift) , v. ^ 1643. [f. L, 
ratiocinate ratiocinari to calculate, etc., f. 


ratio Ratio.] intr. To reason, to carry on a 
process of reasoning. (Now rare in serious 
use.) 

Ratiocination (mitipsiitf/sn). 1530. [ad. 
L. rat iocin ationem . ] z. The process of reason- 
ing. a. With a and pi. An instance of this ; 
also, a conclusion arrived at by reasoning 1620. 
3. Power or habit of reasoning [rare) 1647. 
Ratiocinative (retjp'sfnAiv), a . 1620. 

[ad. L. ratiocinattvus. .] Characterised by, 
given to, or expressive of, ratiocination, bo 
Ratio'dnatory a. 

Ration (rae/an, U.S. rflTan), sb. 1550. [a. F. 
ration , or ad. L. ratiomm ratio.] fx. Reason- 
ing 1550. +9. = Ratio a, 3. -1815. 3* A fixed 
allowance or share of provisions ; spec, in the 
army and navy, the daily amount of certain 
articles of food allotted to each officer and 
man. (Sometimes, esp. pi . , simply ■■ provisions, 
food.) 1702. b. Mil. The daily allowance of 
forage or provender assigned to each horse or 
other animal 1727. c. An allowance, 6hare, 
portion ^provisions or other supplies 1727, 

3. A * ration ’ in the literal military sense of the word 
means x lb. of bread and f lb. of meat 1885. 

Ration (rae'Jan, l/.S. r^ Jan), v. 1859. [f. 
prec.] z. irons. To supply (persons) with ra- 
tions ; to provision; to put on a fixed allow- 
ance. a. To divide (food, etc.) into rations; 
to serve out in fixed quantities 1870. 3. intr. 

(for refi.) To obtain a supply of food 1859. 
Rational (re'fanal), a. and sb.f late ME. 
[ad. L. ration alts ; see Ratio, Ration, and 
-al.] A. adj. 1. Having the faculty of reason- 
ing; endowed with reason, b. Exercising one’s 
reason in a proper manner ; having sound 
judgement ; sensible, sane 1632. a. Of, per- 
taining or relating to, reason 1601. 3. Based 

on, derived from, reason or reasoning 1531. 
4. Agreeable to reason ; reasonable, sensible ; 
not foolish, absurd, or extravagant 1601. 5. 

Math . Applied to quantities or ratios which 
can be expressed without the use of radical 
signs X570. 

1. We are r. : but we are animal too Cowpkk. b. 
R. and experienced men tolerably well know,, .bow 
to distinguish between true and false liberty Burk*. 
a. R. faculty, nature, fctver l .etc.: Our r. faculty is 
the gift of God 1788. 4. R. dress, a form of dress for 

women, proposed as more sensible than that in general 
use ; usu. the use of knickerbockers in place of a skirt, 
esp. for cycling. 5. R. hart sen : see Horizon 3. 

B. sbS The adj. used absol. 1. a. A rational 
being. Chiefly in pL — human beings, men. 
Now Obs . or rare . 1606. b. An advocate of 
something 'rational’ 1756. ta. Math. A 
rational quantity [rare) -1797. 8. pi. ’ Ration- 

al ’ dress ■, knickerbockers for women 1889. 
Hence Ra*tlonal-ly adv., -neaa (now rare). 
Rational (ne/an&l), sb.% late ME. [ad. L. 
rationale, neut. of rationalis adj. ; used in the 
Vulg. to translate Hebrew hOshen , after the 
LXX. \oyuov oracle, oracular instrument.] 
+1. The breastplate worn by the Jewish high- 
priest -1674. b. An ornament formerly worn 
on the breast by bishops during the celebration 
of mass 1849. + a * *= next a - “X676. 

x. The twelve stones in the Rationall or breast -plate 
of Aaron Sir T. Browns. 

|| Rationale (nejtAi£i a lt). 1657. [L., neut. 
of rationalis .] 1. A reasoned exposition of 
principles ; a statement of reasons. 2. The 
fundamental reason, the logical or rational 
basis [of anything) 1688. 

Rationalism (ra'Jsnaliz’m). 1827. [f. 

Rational a. + -ISM.J i. TheoL a. The prac- 
tice of explaining in a manner agreeable to 
reason whatever is apparently supernatural in 
the records of sacred history, b. The principle 
of regarding reason as the chief or only guide 
in matters of religion. a. Metapk . A theory 
(opp. to empiricism or sensationalism) which 
regards reason, rather than sense, as the founda- 
tion of certainty .J r knowledge 1857. 
Rationalist (rae Jsn&list), sb. and a. 1626. 
[f. as prec. 4- -ist.J x. One who forms his 
opinions by pure or a priori reasoning. 9. 
TheoL One who rationalizes in matters of re- 
ligion or sacred history ; an adherent of rational- 
ism X640. b. attrib. or as adj. - next 1828 
Rationalistic (rae/sn&li'stik), a. 1830. [£. 
prec.] Characterized by rationalism, given 


or inclined to rationalism. Hence R a ti o n al- 
i'stical, a -ly adv. 

Rationality (rffJanse'Uti). 1570. [ad. late 
L. rationatitas ; see Rational and -itt.] i. 
The quality of possessing reason ; the power 
of being able to exercise one’s reason 1628. 
a. The fact of being based on, or agreeable to, 
reason 1651. b. A rational or reasonable view, 
practice, etc. 1660. 3. The tendency to regard 
everything from a purely rational point of view 
1791. +4. Math . The quality of being rational 
1570. +5. — Rationale a. 1646. 

t. Some kind of brute Force within, prevails over 
the Principle of R. 1736. 5. Many well directed in- 

tentions, whose rationalities will never beare a rigid 
examination Sir T. Brown*. 

Rationalization ( re /an&lsizri -Jan). 1 846. 
[Ration.] 1. The act of making rational or 
intelligible, or the result of this. a. Math . The 
process of clearing from irrational quantities 
1853. 3. Econ . The scientific organization of 

industry to ensure the minimum waste of labour, 
the standardization of production, and the con- 
sequent maintenance of prices at a constant 
level X928. 

Rationalize (rejanalaiz), v. 1816. [L 
Rational a.] 1. trans. To render conform- 

able to reason ; to explain on a rational basis 
18x7. 9. Math. To clear from irrational quan- 
tities 1816. 3. intr. To employ reason or 

rationalism ; to think rationally or in a rational- 
istic manner 1835. 4* irons. To organize (in- 

dustry) in the manner defined in prec. 3. 1928. 

3 When we ask for reasons when we should not, 
we rationalise J. H. Nkwman. 

Ratite (re-toit), a. 1877. [f. L. satis raft 
+ -ITE 2 .] Omith. Of or belonging to the 
Ratitx, a class of birds having a keelless ster- 
I num, as the ostrich, emu, cassowary, etc. (opp. 
to carinate.) 

Ratlin(e, ratling (retlin, -liq). 1481. 
[Origin obsc.] 1. Thin line or rope such as is 
used for the ratlines (see 2). 9. (Chiefly pi.) 

One of the small lines fastened horizontally on 
the shrouds of a vessel, and serving as steps to 
go up and down the rigging x6ix. 

Ratoon (rfttjf-n), sb. Also ratt-. 1777. 
[ad. Sp. relofto a fresh shoot or sprout. ] A new 
shoot or sprout springing up from the root of 
the sugar-cane after it has been cropped. 1 lence 
Ratoo’n v. intr . (of the sugar-cane, etc.) to 
send up new shoots after being cut down or 
cropped. 

Ratsbane (retsl*in). 1523. [f. Rat sb. 

+ Bane .1 x. Rat-poison ; fspec . arsenic. 
(Now only literary.) a. Applied to certain 
plants 1846. Hence Ra'tsbaned ppl. a. poi- 
soned with r. 

Ra*t’s-taiL 1580. [f. Rat sb .] 1. pi. in 
Farriery : fa. Chaps or cracks on the back of 
a horse s hind legs. b. Warty or suppurating 
exeresrvnrps on the same part. 9. Applied to 
various things resembling a rat’s tail in shape ; 
e.g. the tapering end of a rope ; a lank lock of 
hair, etc. 1869. 3. A rat-tail file 1827. 

Ra-t-tail. 1705. [f. as prec.] X. //. * 

Rat’s-tail x. 1753. a. A tail resembling that 
of a rat ; esp. a horse's tail with little or no 
hair ; also, a horse having a hairless tail, or the 
diseased condition which causes the hair of 
the tail to fall off 1705. 3. A fish of the genus 
Macrurus , esp. M. fabricii 1882. 

attrib r.file, a fine round file used for enlarging 
holes in metal, etc. 

RA*t-tailed, a. 1684. [f. Rat jt£.] l Hav- 
ing a tail like that of a rat ; esp. of horses, 
having a rat-tail. b. Of the larva of a drone-fly 
[Eristalis) having a long slender tail 1753. c. 
spec, in the names of certain animals 1846. 9. 

Of a spoon : Having a tail-like prolongation 
of the handle along the back of the bowl 1881. 

s. c. R. serpent, an American viper. R. shrew, the 
Muak-rat. R. snake, the far -de-lance. 

Rattan, ratan (r&tsrn). 1660. [a. (nit) 
Malay rbtan, app. for rautan, f. raut to pare, 
trim, strip.] x. One of several species of the 
genus Calamus, climbing palms growing chiefly 
in the East Indies, and to a small extent In 
Africa and Australia, and notable for their long 
thin jointed and pliable steins ; also, a plant 
belonging to one of these species x68x. 9. A 

portion of the stem of a rattan, used as a switch 
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or stick, or for other purposes 1660. a* With- 
out article, as a material 1748* 

Rat-tat (rsrt'tse't). 1774* [Echoic.] A 
sharp rapping sound, esp. of a knock at a door. 
So R&t-tat-tat, etc. (cf. rat-a-tat). 

Ratteen (ration). 1685. [ad. F. ratine ; 
origin unkn.J A thick twilled woollen cloth, 
asu. friesed or with a curled nap, but some- 
times dressed ; a frieze or drugget. Now Hist. 
b. A piece of ratteen 1706. 

Ratten (rse’t’n), v. 1867. [Back-forma- 
tion from next.] a. trams. To molest (a work- 
man or employer) by rattening. b. imtr. To 
practise rattening. Hence Ra*ttener. 
Rattening, vbl. sb . 1843. [Origin obsc.] 
The act or practice of abstracting tools, des- 
troying machinery, et<L, as a means of enforcing 
compliance with the rules of a trade union, or 
of venting spite. Also transf. 

Ratter (rae'tai). 1834. [t Rat sb. and vA 
<+ -er l .] 1. A ratcatcher ; a dog or other ani- 
mal which hunts rats 1858. a. One who ‘ rats ’ : 
a. One who deserts his party, b. A workman 
who refuses to join a strike, etc. 1834. 

Ratting (ne*tig), vbl. sb. 1816. [f. Rat 
v. 1 + -ing 1 .J z. Desertion of one's party or 
principles. Also with over. a. The catching 
or killing of rats 1828. 

Rattle (rae*t*l), sb. 1500. [f. next] I. 1. 
An instrument used to make a rattling noise ; 
esp. a child’s toy ; also, one formerly used 
by watchmen to give an alarm 1519. 2. A 

set of horny, loosely-connected rings forming 
the termination of the tail in the rattlesnake, 
by shaking which it produces a rattling noise. 
Also pi. 1624. 3. Applied to certain plants 

having seeds which rattle in their cases when 
ripe : a. Yellow rattle, Rhinanthus Crista-galli 
- Cock s-comb 5 ; b. Red rattle, Pedicularis 
sylvattea 1578. 

x. I wyll bye a rattell to styll my baby for cryenge 

a 10. tram/. Such rattles as drums and trumpets 
. Walpole. 

II. 1. A rapid succession of short sharp 
sounds, caused by the concussion of hard 
bodies 1500. b. transf. Racket, uproar, noisy 
gaiety, stir 1691. c. A rattling sound in the 
throat, caused by partial obstruction ; see 
RAlk, and X)v.KT\i-r attic. Also in pi. (spec, 
as a pop. name for croup). 175a, +a. A sharp 

reproof -17x1. 3. a. A noisy flow of words 

1627. b. Without article* Lively talk or 
chatter of a trivial kind 1780. 4. A constant 

chatterer; one who talks incessantly in a lively 
or thoughtless fashion 1742. 

x. Sent bounding down the slope with peal and r. 
Tyndall, b. She cannot bear a place without some 
cheerfulness suid r. Johnson. 4. My companion 
turned out to be a lively amusing r. 1859. 

attrib. and Comb. : r.-bag, a r. in the form of a bag { 
also as ad}., rattling, reckless 1 -box, (a) a r. in the 
form of a box or case s (£) ■■ Rattle 1 . 31 (c) a species 
of rattle wort (Cretalaria sagittaiis)\ -brain, an 
empty-headed noisy fellow ; so -brained a. 5 -weed, 
(a) U.S. loco-weed 1 (b) duel Bladder Campion 1 
■wort, the genus Crotalaria. 

Rattle (roe’t’l), vA [ME. ratelen - LG. 
ratelen, G. rasselm, prob. of echoic origin.] 
L intr. x. Of things : To give out a rapid suc- 
cession of short sharp sounds, usu. in conse- 
quence of rapid agitation and of striking against 
each other or against some hard dry tody. b. 
Of sounds having this character 1587, c. Of 
places t To resound, be filled, with a noise of 
this kind 1622. d. Of an agent 1 To produce 
a succession of sharp sounds by striking or 
knocking on something, or by causing hard 
bodies to strike against each other 1676. a. 
To produce an involuntary sound of this ldnd, 
esp. in the throat, late ME. 3. To talk rapidly 
in a thoughtless, noisy, or lively manner (esp. 
with on. along \ etc.) ; to chatter 1594, 4. To 

move, fall, etc. rapidly and with a rattling 
noise. Usu. with ad vs., as along, by. in. out, 
or advb. phr. 1555. b* To drive in a rapid 
rattling fashion 1838. 

U The atones did r. ttoderaaath Co wyes. b. RowL 
tog Thunder rattl'd o'er his Heed Divdim. d. The 
storm that blows Without, and rattles on his bumble 
roof Thomson. 3. b. A resolution to break the ice, 
and r. away at any rate Golosh. 4. The cer rattling 
efar the stony street Bykom. b. All.. entered the 
coeob, and rattled off Tnackbsay. 

IL trans. i. Tp make (a thing or things) 


rattle 1580. *f-b» To assail with a rattling noise 
Shaks. 2. To say or utter in a rapid or lively 
manner, late ME. b. To play (music) in a 
rattling fashion on a piano 1848. T8* To scold, 
rate, or rail at, volubly -1736. tb. So with 
up or off. or complement -1722. 4. Sporting. 

To beat up or chase vigorously 1829. 5. To 

impel, drive, drag, bring, etc., in a rapid rattling 
manner X825. 6. orig, U.S. To shake or agi- 

tate (a person) by fear or consternation 1887. 

x. To r. his chains by way of lullaby Carlyle, a 
b. She rattled away a triumphant voluntary on the 
keys Thackeray, 4. A fox well rattled, up to the 
first check,.. is as good as half killed 1860, $. The 

anchor was rattled up in a minute 1867. 

Rattle (r8e*t’l), v * 1729. [Back-formation 
from rattling Ratlin(e, taken as a vbL sb.] 
trans. To furnish with ratlines. Usu. with daunt. 
t Rattle-head. 164 1. 1. An empty-headed 
noisy fellow -1788. 2. spec. A Cavalier (in 

contrast to a Roundhead) -1649. So Rattle* 
headed a. 

Rattle-pate. 1643. — Rattle-head z. 
So Rattle-pated a. 1633. 

Rattler (rae-tUi). 1449. [f. Rattle vA 

+ -er 1 .\ z. * Rattle sb. II. 4. a. A thing 
which rattles 1594. b. U.S. A rattlesnake 1827. 
3. A sharp or severe blow, fall, storm, etc. 18x2. 
Rattlesnake (rae-t T l,*n/ik). 1630. [f. 

Rattle sb. or v . 1 + Snake.] A venomous 
American snake, having a series of homy rings 
at the end of the tail which make a rattling 
noise when the tail is vibrated. Also attrib. 

Comb., in names of American plants, as r.-fem, a 
species of moon wort or grape-fern, Botryckium vir- 
gintanum j -grass, a kind of quaking-grass, Glyccria 
canadensis \ -hero, the Bane-berry, Aetna rubra 
or alba, and some other plants j rattlesnake(’B) 
master, the Hutton-snakeroot, Liatris scartosa or 
sfuarrosa. and other plants; r. plantain, one of three 
species of Goodycra. esp. G.pubescens ; -root, (a) the 
root of a species of milkwort. Poly gala Senega (see 
.Senega) ; ( 6 ) one of several species of Prenantkcs. 
esp. P. serpentaria ; r. weed, (a) a species of Etyn- 
riuttt ; (b) a species of hawk-weed, Hieracium veno- 
sum ; -wort = r.-root (a). 

Ra*ttletrap, sb. and a. 17 66. [f. Rattle 
sb. or v. 1 + Trap.] A. sb. z. pi. Knick-knacks, 
trifles, odds and ends, curiosities, or the like. 
Also sing., one such article. a. A rattling 
rickety coach or other vehicle 182a. 3. Any 

rickety or shaky thing 1833. 4. slang. The 

mouth 1824. E. adj. Rickety, shaky X834. 
Rattling (reetliq), ppl. a. late ME. 
[Rattle t/. 1 ] z. That rattles or makes a rattle, 
a. Of persons: Extremely lively 1727. 8. 

Remarkably good, fine, fast, etc. 169a b. 
advb. with adjs. : Remarkably, extremely Z829. 
Rattling, var. of Ratlin(r. 

Ratton (rmttn). Now Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
fa. OF. raton. f. rat Rat.] A rat. 
fRattoon. 1656. var. of Racoon -1755. 
Ra t-trap. 1469. [f. Rat sb. + Trap.] 
z. A trap for catching rats. a. Applied to a 
cycle pedal consisting of two parallel iron plates 
with teeth cut in them X885. 

Ratty (ree*ti), a. 1865. [f. Rat sb. + -Y 1 .] 
t. a. Characteristic of a rat or rats 1888. b. 
Infested with rats 1865. 2. slang. Wretched, 

mean, miserable, b. Angry, irritated. 1885. 
Rau-dd, a. [f. L. raucus + -ID M Raucous 
Lamb. 

Raucity (rg’sltr). rare. 1607. [ad. L. 
raucitas. f. raucus Raucous + -ITY.] Harsh- 
ness, roughness, hoarseness. 

Raucous (rjf'kas), a. 1769. [f. L. mucus 
hoarse + -OUSJ Hoarse, rough, harsh-sound- 
ing. Hence R&u*cou«-ly adv.. -nets. 

, Raugtlty, variant of Rorty. 

Ravage (iwvAdg), sb. 16x1. [a. F, rav- 
age, t ravir to Ravish ; see -age. J The act 
or practice of ravaging, or the result of this ; 
destruction, devastation, extensive damage, 
done by men or beasts, b. pi. Extensive de- 
predations 1697. e. transf 1704. 

Noise of r. wrought by beast and mao Tennyson. 
0. If Mrs. Evergreen does take some pains to repair 
the ravages of time Shbeidar. The ravages of the 
pestilence 1838. The r. of four years J. H. Newman. 
Ravage (ree*v 4 dg), v. 161 1. {tad. F. rava- 
gtr, f. ravage j see prec,] 1. tram. To devastate, 
lay waste, despoil, plunder (a country). Also 


transf. and Jig . a. intr. To commit ravages; 
to make havoc or destruction 1627. 

x. The barbarians who ravag'd Greece and Italy 
1704- That sweet face so sadly ravaged by grief and 
despair T hack* ray. Hence KATSger, one who nr 
that which ravages. 

Rave (r^tv), sb. 1 1530. [Origin obsc-] 

A rail of a cart ; esp. pi. a framework of rails 
or boards (permanent or removable) added to 
the sides of a cart to enable a greater load to 
be carried. b. U.S. One of the vertical side- 
pieces in the body of a wagon or sleigh. 

Rave (r#v), sb. a X598. [f. next.] The {or 
an) act of raving ; frenzy, great excitement. 

Rave (r*iv), v. late ME. [peril. a. OF. 
raver, app. a var. of river to dream, be de- 
lirious ; origin obsc.] z. intr. tTo be mad, to 
show signs of madness or delirium ; hence, to 
talk or declaim wildly or furiously in consc- 

S uence of madness or some violent passion. 

Iccas. (now dial.) to shout or bawl. a. 
transf. Of the sea, storms, etc. : To rage ; to 
dash, rush, roar, etc., in a furious manner X550. 
8. To talk or declaim with enthusiasm or poetic 
rapture 1704. 4. trans. To utter in a frenzied 

or enthusiastic maimer 1602. 5. quasi -irons. 

with complement: To bring (into a specified 
state) by raving 18x2. 

x. She talks like one who raves in fever 1871. The 
Times is already raving about our having reached ‘ a 
crisis ’ 1884. a. The milde Ocean, Who now hath 
quite forgot to r. Milt. When the pibroch bids the 
battle r. Scott. 3. Solitude, however some may r., 
Seeming a sanctuary, proves a grave Cowpeil How 
people can r. about Italy, I can’t think 1838. 4. 

For he now raved enormous folly Shelley. Hence 
Ra'ver, one who raves, a madman { an extravagant 
speaker. Ra* vlng vbl. sb. the action of the verb 1 
wild or delirious talk or declamation s an utterance 
of this kind. 

Ravel (rae-v'l), sb. 1634. [f. next] x. 

A tangle, complication, entanglement, a. A 
broken thread, a loose end. Also Jig. Z832. 
Ravel (rae'v’l), v. 158a. [app. a. Du. rav- 9 
rafeltn to tangle, to fray out, unweave.] L intr. 
z. To become entangled or confused, rare exc. 
dial. X585. 2. Of a fabric : To fray out , to suffer 
disintegration x6ix. 3. Of a clue or thread 1 
To unwind ; to come off the clue, reel, etc. rare . 
(now dial.). 1649. +4. To examine or inquire 

into a thing -X7X0. 

x. By thir own perplexities involv'd They r. more 
Milt, a The hem of a garment it that which binds 
it round, and prevents it from ravelling out i860, 4. 
The malicious, .r. into the conduct of a man of honour 
in the dark 171a 

IL trans. 1 . To entangle, confuse, perplex 
X598. a. To unwind or unweave; to unravel 
1607. b .Jig. To take to pieces j to disentangle 
1582. 3. To r. outi To draw or pull out by 

unwinding or unweaving x6aa. tb. To destroy, 
spoil, or waste, as by pulling a fabric into 
threads -1708. c. To disentangle, make plain 
or clear 1593. 

x. It ravels and complicates the meaning of the 

S ropbecies 1845. a. The night still ravell’d, what the 
ay renew'd Pope. 3. A stitch in a man's stocking 
not taken up in time, ravels oat all the rest 1693. 
c. Must I rauell out My weau’d-vp fbllyesT Shaks. 
Hence Ra*vellar, one who ravels. 

Ravelin (rsewlin). 1589. [a. F., a. It. rav- t 
revel lino, now rivellinoT) Portif. An outwork 
consisting of two faces which form a salient 
angle, constructed beyond the main ditch and 
in front of the curtain. 

Ravelling (rseVIig), vbl. sb. 1658. [f. 
Ravel v.] 1. The action of Ravel v. 1673. 

a. concr. A thread from a woven fabric which Is 
frayed or unravelled 1658. 

Raven (rAVn), sbA (a.) [Com. Teut. t 
OE. krufn. J 1. A widely distributed corvine 
bird ( Corvus corax ) of Europe and Asia, of 
large size, with black lustrous plumage and 
raucous voice, which feeds chiefly on carrion or 
other flesh. Applied also to birds belonging to 
other species of Corvus , esp, the American raven 
( Corvus camivoru 1). b. Jig. A croaker 1814. 

a. The figure of a raven on the flag of the Danish 
vikings ; also, the flag itself or the warlike power 
typified by this OE. f 3 * Astron. The southern 
constellation Corvus (rare) -1551. 4. attrib. or 
adj. Of the colour of a raven ; glossy black; 
intensely dark or jgloomy 1601. 
a The sad^presaging r n that tolls The rick mack 
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passport in her hollow beak Marlows. 4. Smooth- 
ing the R. doune Of dar kites Milt. 

Comb . ; r.-dnck fad. G. rabentuch\ a kind of can* 
van (also raven’s duck) ; r. standard : cf. sense a . 
•atone fad. G. rabenstein], the place of execution, the 
gallows or gibbet. 

Raven (raeVn), v, 1494* [ad. OF. raviner 
9-— L. *rapinart , & rapina ; see Rapine, 
Ravin.] +i. trans. To take (goods) away by 
force; to seize or divide as spoil -1593. b. 
absol '. or intr. To plunder ; to seek after , to g< 
about , with intent to plunder 1603. 9. T< 

devour voraciously 156a b. So with up, down, 
in • Now rare. 1598. 3. intr. or absol. To eat 
voraciously ; to prey on or upon 1530. b. To 
have a ravenous appetite or desire for 1667. 
c. To have an intense longing for food 1858. 
4. intr. To prowl ravenously ; to go about in 
search of food 1560. 

1. b. His Croats and loose hordes went openly 
savening about Caelyle. a Like a roaring lion 
rauening the pray Biblk (Geneva) Ezek. xxii. 25. 3. 

For Greedy Cormorants to r. upon 1575. b. The 
more they fed, they ravened still for more Dryden. 
C. You mu*t have been ravening hours ago 1881. 4. 

Beniamin shall ranine (as) a wolfe Bible (Geneva) 
Cen. xlix. 37. fig. The unclean pestilence ravins in 
your streets R us kin. Hence Ra’vener. 

‘Ravening (raeVniij), ppl. a. 1596. 
prec.] That ravens, in the senses of the 
(In early use esp. of wolves.) fa. Rabid, mad 
*1696. Hence Ra*veningly adv. 

Ravenous (rseVnos), a. late ME. [a. OF, 
ravineux : — pop. L. *rapinosns ; see Rapine, 
Ravin, and -ous.] i. Addicted to plundering 
or taking by force ; extremely rapacious. a. 
Of animals: Given to seizing in order to de- 
vour ; voracious, gluttonous. Hence of appe- 
tite, hunger, etc. late ME. 8* Excessively 
hungry 1719. 

k. Nations who were r. .. treacherous and fierce Dr 
Foe. a. transf. Thy desires Are Woluish, bloody, 
steru'd, and rauenous Shaks. 3. I got up r. Ds Foe. 
Hence Ra‘venous-ly adv., -ness. 

Ravin (rwvin), raven 2 (rseVn). ME. 
[a. F. ravine ; — L. rapina Rapine.] i. Rob- 
bery, rapine. +b. With a and pi. : An act of 
rapine -1593. a. The act or praedee of seizing 
and devouring prey or food ; hence, voracity 
gluttony, late ME. 3. concr. That which is 
taken or seized ; plunder; prey (of men or beasts) 
ME. 4. attrib . as adj. • prec. late ME. 

s. Blood, and ravin, and robbery are their charac- 
teristics Raw lin son. a. Boast (etc.) of r. \ Beast of 
prey. 4. 1 met the rauine Lyon Shaks. 

Ravine (ravf*n), sb. 1450. [a. F. ravine 
a violent rush (now only of water), a ravine ; 
identical with ravine Ravin.] *f i z. Impetus, 
violence, force -1450. a. A deep narrow hollow 
or gorge, a mountain cleft, prop, one worn by 
a torrent 180a. Hence Ravine v. trans. to 
score with ravines ; to hollow out. 

Raving (rri-vir)), ppl. a. 1475- [-ing 2 ] 

Delirious, frenzied ; raging, b. quasi-ai/t/. with 
adis., esp. mad 1786. Hence Ra*vlngly adv. 

Ravish (rse*vi|\ v. ME. (a. F. raviss 
lengthened stem of ravin — pop. L. *rap 7 re for 
L. rapere. J 1, trans. To seize and carry off (a 
person) ; to take by violence ; to tear or drag 
away from (a place or person ). Now rare . fa. 
To carry away (a woman) by forte. (Some- 
times implying subsequent violation). -1665. 

b. To commit rape upon (a woman), to vio- 
late. late ME. fc. To spoil, corrupt Shaks. 
3. To carry away or remove from earth (esp. to 
heaven) or from sight. Now rare . ME. b. To 
transport in spirit without bodily removal ME. 

c. To transport with the strength of some feel- 
ing ; to carry away with rapture; to entrance 
M E. 4. To seize and take away as plunder or 
spoil ; to seize upon (a thing) by force or vio- 
lence ; to make a prey of. late ME. fb. To 
remove by force -1698. +5. To ravage, despoil, 
plunder -1619. fb. To despoil (a person) of 
something >1803* 

a c. O hateful, vaporous, and foggy Night. .With 
rotten damps r. the morning air Shaks. 3. C. She 
had suche toye that of a great spase she coude speke 
‘ ILaBi 


no word, she was so rauyubyd La Berne as. 4. 1 . . 
am not.. obliged to r. my bread out of the mouths of 
others Da Foe. The Free*booters had used to r. away 
their lives and their cattle 1731. b. These are the 
ways of all soch as be covetous, that one wolde rauysh 
anothero life Coverdale Prov. L xa. Hence Ra*viah* 
er. Ra*vi»hingly adv. 

Ravishment (rse-vijmtfnt). 1477. [ad. 
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OF. rains semen t ; see prec. and -Ment.] fi. 
The act of carrying off a person ; in r. of ward 
or de gard , the taking away of a ward ; also, 
the writ issued in consequence of this -1700. 
a. Forcible abduction or violation of a woman 
1539. b. With a and pi. An instance of this 
*576. 3* Transport, rapture, ecstasy. Also 

with a and pi, 1477. 

3. A melody That, indistinctly heard, with r. Pos- 
sess’d me Cary. 

Ra visaant, a . ME. [a. F., pple. of 

ravir\ see Ravish.] +i. Of beasts: Ravening 
{rare) -1549. a. Ravishing, delightful 1653. 
Raw (rj), a. {sb.), [Com. Tent.: OE. 
hriaw »— kjTeut. *hrawot , pre-Teut. *krouos, 
related to L. cruor, Gr. sepias, Skr. kravll raw 
flesh.] A. adj. z. Uncooked, not prepared for 
use as food by the action of fire or heat. b. 
Unburnt, unbaked ; not hardened or fused by 
Are 1634. a. In a natural or unwrought state ; 
not yet subjected to any process of dressing or 
manufacture : a. of the materials of textile 
fabrics ; esp. r. silk , silk simply drawn from 
the cocoons by reeling ME. b. of cloth : Un- 
fulled. late ME. c. of leather or hides : Un- 
tanned, undressed. Also rawhide , a rope or 
whip of undressed hide. 1489. d. of other 
substances (or their qualities), e.g. undiluted 
(spirits), unrefined (oil), unmalted (grain) ; etc. 
1567. ®- with general terms, as r. material, 

produce, etc. 1738. 3. Crude, not brought to 

perfect composition, form or finish. (In mod. 
use chiefly of colouring), late ME. b. Unculti- 
vated. uncivilized, brutal {rare) 15 77. t4- Un- 
ripe, immature -165a. 5. Of persons : In- 

experienced, unskilled, untrained ; quite new 
or fresh to anything 1561. b. esp. of soldiers 
without training or experience in fighting 15 77. 
c. of things, qualities, actions, etc. ( rare ) 1602. 
8. Having the skin removed, so that the flesh 
is exposed; excoriated, late ME. b. Painful, 
as when the raw flesh is exposed 1590. c. 
■fShowing through the skin ; raw-boned 1596. 
fd. Affected with indigestion -1621. 7. Of the 

weather, etc. : Damp and chilly 1546. 

x. b. R. glazes are employed for the common pot- 
tery 182s. a. C. The r. materials, or necessary instru- 
ments of all manufactures 1796. 3. b. The man..R. 

from the prime, and crushing down his mate Tenny- 
son. c A r., innocent, young Creature, who thinks 
all the World as sincere as heiself Steele, b. With 
a r. and inexperienced army be engaged legions in 
perfect discipline Froude. 6. The; 
till their backs were r. 178B. 
out this r. evening Goldsm. 

B. ellipt or absol. uses passing into sb. 1. 
The r., the exposed flesh. Chiefly in phr. to 
touch (a person) on the r. (usu .fig.) 1823. b. A 
raw place in the skin, a sore or sensitive spot 
1825. a. The r., applied to any raw article 
(esp. raw spirits), or quality 1844. 8- A raw 

person, article, product, etc. ; spec, in pi. raw 
sugars, or raw oysters 1868. Hence Raw v. 
trans. to make r. Raw-ly adv., -ness. 
tRaw-bone, a. and sb. 1593. [f. Raw a. 
6 c.] A. adj, - next -177a. B. sb. A very lean 
or gaunt person, a mere skeleton ; pi. Death 
-1784. 

Raw-boned, a. 1591. [f. as prec.] Having 
projecting bones, barely covered with flesh ; 
excessively lean or gaunt. 

Raw'-head. 1550. [f. Raw a. 6 + Head 
j#.] The name of a nursery bug-bear, usu. 
coupled with Bloody-bones. 

Rawhide : see Raw a. a c. 

Rawish (r§-ij), a. 160a. [-ish!.] Some- 
what raw. 

Ray (r#), sbA ME. [a. OF. acc , rat 
(nom. rats, raiz, mod. F. rats) : — L. radium, 
acc. of Radius.J Li.A single line or narrow 
beam of light ; in mod. scientific use, the straight 
line in which the radiant energy capable of pro- 
ducing the sensation of light is propagated to 
any given point, b. A representation of a ray 
(esp. Her ,) ; a brilliant stretch (of something) 
1799. c.fg. of mental and moral influences, 
etc., comparable to light 1634. d. A trace of 
anything. (Chiefly with negs.) 1773* »• (Chiefly 
poet.) Light, radiance; (freq. also implying 
heat) 159a. 8- a. (Chiefly poet.) A beam or 

glance of the eye 5 talso, sight 1531. b. A line 
of sight 170a 4. Used in ref, to the emission 


They were both flogged 
7. You shsn't venture 
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or transmission of non-lumlnous physical ener- 
gies propagated in radiating straight lines after 
the manner of light 1664. 

s. Tix aa conceivable ax how the Raya of Light 
should come in a direct line to the eye Glanvill. 
The rays of the moon stole through the leafless 
branches 1849. EOntgen (rO-ntyT£n) rays, a form of 
radiation discovered by Prof. RSntgen, having the 
power of penetrating many substances impervious to 
the rays of ordinary light. Also called X-rays. c. 
Only one r. of hope broke the gloom of her prospects 
1838. d. Isn't ft enough that you were seven boys 
before, without a r. of gal Dickens, b. Lamps, that 
shed at Ev’n a cheerful r. Gray. 3. flu The Aire, No 
where no deer, sharp'nd his visual r. To objects dis- 
tant fair Milt. All eyes direct their rays On him 
Pope. 4. There are rays transmitted from the sun 
which do not illuminate Sir H. Davy. 

ZL 1. Math. a. — Radius 3. Now rare. 1690. 
b. Any one of the lines forming a pencil or set 
of straight lines passing through a point 1879. 
9. One of any system 01 lines, parts, or things 
radially disposed 1668. 3. Bot, a. The marginal 
portion of a composite flower, consisting of 
ligulate florets arranged radially 176& b. A 
pedicel or branch of an umbel Z785. 4. Zoo l, 

a. « fin-ray. Fin sb. 1668. b. One of the radial 
divisions of a star-fish 1753. 

Comb . : r.- filter, a means of separating the obscure 
from the luminous rays of electric light ; -fungus, a 
fungus ( Actinomyces ) which enters the body and pro- 
duces the disease actinomycosis. 

Ray (r/i),^. 2 ME. [a. F .rate 1 — L .rata 
Raia.] A selachian fish ot the family Raitdse, 
having a broad flat body and inferior gill-open- 
ings ; esp. a skate, b. Dist. as eagle-, rock-, 
shark-, sting-, whip-r. ; see these words. 
+Ray, sb.8 ME. [Aphetic form oi Array 
sb.\ 1. Order, array, esp. of soldiers -163a. 
9. A line or rank -1587. 3. Dress -1760. 

3. transf. As a ship, whom cruell tempest drives 
t/pon a rocke . . , spoyling all her. .goodly r. Spenser. 

Ray (rrD, sbfi (and a.). Obs . exc. Hist. 
ME. [a. OF. *raii, f. rate stripe, streak. | x. 
A kind of striped cloth. So cloth of r. (cf. F. 
itoffe de raies). a. attrib. or as adj . Striped 5 
made of striped cloth, late ME. 

Ray (r£i), v. 1 1598. [C Ray sb. 1 , or ad. 

F. rayer, OF. raier : — L. radiare, f. Radius.] 
x. intr. Of light: To issue from some point in 
the form of rays. 9. Of luminous bodies or 
points : To emit light in rays 1647. 3. To 

radiate, extend in the form of radii 1659. 4. 

trans. To send out or forth , to emit (light) in 
rays 1789. 5, a. To furnish with rays or radia- 

ting lines, b. To irradiate. 1750. 

Ray (rr*), v.’b Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 
[Aphetic Array z/.] +i. trans . To put (men) 

in order or array -1600. fa. To arrange, dis- 
pose, or deal with, in any fashion -1509. 3. 

To dress (oneself or another). Also absol. late 
ME. +4. To Beray -1663. 

Rayah (rai’fi). 1813. [a. Arab. ra£yak 

flock or herd, cubjects, peasants, f. ra*a to pas- 
ture.] A non-Mohammedan subject of the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, subject to payment of the poll-tax. 
Ray-grass. 1677. - Rye-grass (now 

the usual form). 

Rayless (rtf •!£*), a. 1 74a. [f. Ray + 
-less.] x. Devoid of, not illumined by, any 
ray of light ; dark, gloomy, a. Thai sends out 
no rays ; dull 1832. 3. Excluding, dispensing 

with, rays of light 1896. 4. Having no rays or 

ray-like parts 1769. 

Rayon l (r^-^n, F. r^yofi). 1591. [a. F., f. 
rai Ray s^. 1 ] i. A ray of light (rare), J| a. • 
Radius 4. 1878. 

Rayon 2 (r*iyn). 1924. [Arbitrary; with 
suggestion of ray, beam. J Trade name lor arti- 
ficial silk. 

||Rayonn6(rryon*),<s. 1780. [F., pa. pple. 
of rayonner, f. rayon RAYON M Her. Of a 
division between parts of the field t Having 
alternate pointed projections and depressions, 
whose sides are formed by wavy lines. 

Raze (rfiz), v. 1547. [var. Rase v.i] 
1. - Rase v J, In various senses, b. esp. To 
cut or wound slightly, to graze 1586. fa. 
spec. To erase or obliterate (writing, etc.) by 
scraping or otherwise -1709. +8- To alter by 

erasure -1724. 4. a. To sweep away, efface, 

or destroy (a building, town, etc.) completely. 
In later use esp. to r. to the ground. 1547. b. 


«e (nun), a (paw), an (loud). » (art). { (Fr. cUQ. » (ewr). »i (/,««)• # (Fr. eau it vie). i (Piydu). v (what), f (got). 
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To take away, remove (from a place), In a 
thorough manner 1580. 

a The clause formerly rased, .is agreed to be kept 
in the bill 170$. 4. The fortifications were razed to 

the ground Gibbon. Hence fRaze sb. a slash, scratch, 
slit -1766. 

Razee (r&zT), sb. 1803. [ad* F. rasi(e, 
pa, pple. of raser Rase v . 1 ; see -ee.] A f aut. 
A warship or other vessel reduced in height by 
the removal of her upper deck or decks. 

Razee (rAzf), v. 1837. [f, prec.] I. trans. 
To cut down (a ship) to a lower size by reducing 
the number of decks 1843. u.fig. To abridge, 
prune, dock 1837* 

1. The Merrimac. .has been razeed and iron-plated 
1 86*. 

Razor (rfi'zw), sb. ME. [a. OF. rasor, 
- our , f. raser to Rase v. 1 ] i. A sharp-edged 
instrument, specially used for shaving the beard 
or hair. a. — Razor-fish, Razor-shell 16x0. 

1. His little weezen face as sharp as a r. 1765. fig. 
Phr. On the razor* s edge (after Gk. it ri (vpov a K^rjO, 
in a precarious position ; Now on the eager razors 
edge, for life or death we stand Chapman. Occam's 
razor, the leading principle of the nominalism of 
William of Occam, that for the purposes of explana- 
tion things not known to exist should not, unless it is 
absolutely necessary, he postulated as existing. 

Comb : r .‘bridge, the bridge believed by Moham- 
medans to lead over bell ; -edge, a keen edge, Jig. a 
narrow foothold, a critical situation j -grass, a W. 
Indian sedge ( Scleria scindens) with sharp-edged 
leaves and stems; -paper, paper specially made for 
sharpening razors on ; -paste, a paste of emery- or 
crocus-powder for improving razor-strops. Hence 
Ra*Zor v. trans. to shave as with a r. ; to cut down. 
tRa*Zorablo a, capable of, or fit for, being shaved 
Shaks 

Ra •zor-back, sb. (and a.). 1833. [f. prec.l 
A. sb. 1. A sharply-ridged back, like a razor 1844. 
9. The Razor-back whale or Rorqual 1833. 3. 

A pig having a sharp ridge-like back 1849. B. 
adj. Having a very sharp back or ridge 1836. 
So Ra*zor-backed a. 

Ra zor-bill. 1674. [f. Razor sb. + Bill 
a. A species of Auk (A lea torda). b. 
U.S. The Cut- water or Skimmer 1794. c * The 
red-breasted Merganser, Mergus senator 1883. 
So Ra'zor-billed a. having a bill resembling a 
razor. 

Ra-zor-fish. 160a. [f. Razor sb .] Any 
bivalve mollusc of the genus Solen or family 
Solenidse, having a long narrow shell like the 
handle of a razor ; esp. the European species 
Solen ensis or siliqua, common on sandy 
shores. 

Ra-zor-gri nder. 1895. [f. Razor j£.] 

1. One who grinds or sharpens razors 1833. 
a. A name of various birds ; a. The Australian 
Dishwasher or Restless Fly-catcher (Seisura 
inquiet a ) 1825. b. dial. The Night-jar 1895. 
c. dial. The Grasshopper Warbler 1895. 

Ra-zor-shell. 1753. [f. Razors.] The 
shell of a Razor-fish, or the mollusc together 
with its shell. 

N Razzia (rae-xiA'). 1845. [&• F., ad. Alge- 
rian Arab, ghdzlah, var. Arab, ghazwah, ghazdh 
war, raid against infidels.] A hostile incursion, 
foray or raid, for purposes of conquest, plunder, 
capture of slaves, etc., as practised by the Mo- 
hammedan peoples in Africa; also trans/ of 
similar raids by other nations. 
Ra*zzle-da:zzle. slang, orig. U.S. 1890 
A rhyming formation on Dazzle denoting l»e- 
wilderment or confusion, rapid stir and hustle, 
riotous jollity or intoxication, etc. Also abbrev. 
rattle , esp. in phr. on the rattle. 

Re(r* ),sb. ME. [See Ut.] a. The second 
note of Guido's hexachords, and of the octave 
in modern solmization. b. (As in F. and It.) 
The note D, the second of the natural scale of 
C major (rare). Hence t^e v. (nonce-use) 

|| Re (re), prep. 1707. [abl. of L. res thing, 
affair.] In the matter of, with reference to. 

The L. phr. inre\z similarly used. 

Re-, prefix, of L. origin, with the general 
sense of * back or * again \ occurring in a large 
number of wordi adopted from L., or of later 
Rom. origin, and on the model of these freely 
employed in English. 

In earlier L. re* was used bef. consonants, and red- 
bef. vowels or k*. as In redire, redkibert (rarely in 
other cases, as in redder*). In later L. nr* was em- 
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ployed bef, vowels as well as consonants, as in reagere, 
etc. a. The original sense of re- in Latin is that of , 
8 back * or backwards ', but in use the prefix acquires j 
various shades of meaning. ®u 1 back from a point 
reached ’, ' back to or towards the starting-point as 
in recederz , revoenre, etc. b. 1 Back to the original 

place or position as in repontre, restituere , etc. ; j 
freq. implying 'back to one’s hands or possession as 
in recipere, returned, etc. c. ' Again 'anew *, as in 
reertare, regenerare, etc. d. In some cases re- has 
the same force as Eng. un-. as in reciugere to ungird, j 
recludere to unclose, revel are to unveil. In repro- 
bate to disapprove of, it expresses direct negation, 
e. ' Back in a place 1. e. ' from going forward with 
verbs of keeping or holding, as ret inert, etc. ; or 
' without going on or forward with verbs of rest, as 
remanere , rest do re , etc. 3. Words formed with the 

prefix re - first make their appearance in English about 
the year xaoo, Towards the end of the x6th c. re- 
begins to rank as an ordinary English prefix, chiefly 
employed with words of Latin origin, hut also freely 
prefixed to native verbs. Since 1600 the use of the 
prefix has been very extensive. 4. In English forma- 
tions, whether on native or Latin leases, re • is almost 
exclusively employed in the sense of 'again '. In all 
words of this type the prefix is pronounced with a 
clear e (r i), and frequently with a certain degree of 
stress, whereas in words of L. or Rom. origin the I 
vowel is usu. obscuied or shortened, as in repair 
<rIpB* m s), reparation (repar^i’Jan). In this way double 
forms arise, with difference of meaning, which in 
writing are usually distinguished by hyphening the 
prefix, as recoil and re-coil, recover and re-cover, etc. 
The hyphen is also freq. employed, when stress is laid 
on the idea of repetition, esp. when the simple word 
precedes the compound, as in make and re-make, 
state and restate ; also, when the main clement be- 

ins with a vowel ; before e it is usual to insert the 

yphen, as re-enter, etc. b. lie- is occas, doubled 
or even trebled (usu. with hyphens inserted) to express 
further repetition, but not iu serious writing. 5. The 
number of forms resulting from the use of this prefix 
in English during the igth c. is infinite, hut they 
nearly all belong to one or other of three classes, 
a. Prefixed to ordinary verbs of action (chiefly trans.) 
and to derivatives from these, sometimes denoting 
that the action itself is performed a second time, and 
sometimes that its result is to reverse a previous action 
or process, or to restore a previous state of things ; 
as te accept , react use, re acknowledge, reacquire, re- 
atlapt , readjourn , readminister , readopt, readorn, 
readvance , readvise, reaffirm, reafforest , re-allot , 
re-apOly, re-appoint, re-approach, re-arrange, rebind , 
re celebrate, re-clasp , recoin , recombine, recommis- 
sion, reconduct, reconjirm, reconquer , reconsecrate, 
reconstitute, recross, recryxtatlize, redeliver , rede- 
mand, redescend, redirect, rediscover , re dispose , re- 
distil, re-edit , re-elect , re-embark, re-embody, re- 
emerge, re-enact re-endow , re-engage, re -engrave, 
re-enjoy, re-enlist , re-erect, ref ace, refashion, refasten, 
re find, refix, refloat, reflower ■, refold, reforge, re- 
fortify, rqframe, refurbish, refurnish, regild, regrow , 
reheat, rc illume , reillumine, reimpose , reimpress , 
reimprison, reincur, reinduce, reinfect, reinhabit, 
reinspire , reinstruct, reinterpret, reinterrogate, re- 
introduce, reimrigomte, reissue, rejudge, re-lay, re-let , 
relocate (U.S.), remake, re-mark, revisit , remix , 
remodel, remould, rename, renumber, ft enumerate, 
reoccuPy , reopen , reordain, reorder, reorganize, re- 
pack, repaint, reperuse, replate, repleat, repolish , 
repopulate , re present, repurchase , re-rate, re-resolve, 
reseat, resell, reshape, reship, re-sign, re-sound, re- 
sow, respell, restock, restrengthen, re subject, re sum 
mon, resupply, resurvey, reteu, re-trace, retranfform, 
retranslate, retransmit, retype , revaccinate, revalue, 
revictual, revisit, rewake, rewaken, rewire, reword , 
rewrite, etc. vbs. ; reaccess, readvancement, re-appli- 
cation, reconquest , redelivery, re-election, re-enact- 
ment, refoundation , regenes is, re-hire, reissue, re- 
plantation, representation, re- presentment, repur- 
chase, resale, resolution, resurvey , retransmission, 
retried, revaluation, etc. sb*. 1 re- eligible, reincar- 
nate, remade, re-orient, re-soluble , etc. adjs. b. 
Prefixed to vbs. and sbs. which denote ‘ making (of 
a certain kind or quality)', 'turning or converting 
into — ' ’, esp. those formed on adjs. by means of the 
suffix -ize, as rebarbarize vb., etc. C. Prefixed to vbs. 
and sbs. which denote fitting, furnishing, supplying, 
or treating with something, as re-type, etc. (Fieq. 
in recent technical use.) 

Reabso rb, v. 1768. [Re- 5 a.] trans . 
To absorb anew or again ; to take in again by 
absorption. So Reabsorption, spec . in Path. 
« Resorption, 

Reach (rAj), sb. 159 6. [(. next.] L An 

act of xeaching, x. An (or the) act of reach- 
ing out with the arm, or with something held 
in the hand X570. b. With indication of, or 
ref. to the space or distance covered in the act 
of reaching 1607. fa .fig. An attempt to attain 
or achieve something ; a device, scheme, plan, 
contrivance -1785. 3. A single stretch or spell 
of movement, travel, flight, etc. i 6 $a. b. Alaut. 
A run on one tack ; a board 1830. 
t. b. You needn't take quite such long reaches with 
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your rake T. Hardy, a. In India this Is a r. of deep 
policy Burks. 

n. Power of, or capacity for, reaching. 1. 
The extent to which a person can stretch out 
the arm or hand, esp. so as to touch or grasp 
something; the distance to which an animal 
can extend a limb or other part, or to which 
any ttiub can be extended X579. b. In prep*, 
phrases, esp. within , above, or out of (one's) r. 
1548. c. tranf. of things 1586. a. Capacity 
or power to achieve some action, attain to some 
state or condition, etc. 1576. +b. Of the voice r 
Range, compass -1680. 3. Capacity or power 
of comprehension ; extent of knowledge or of 
the ability to acquire it ; range of mind or 
thought 154a. 4. Of the mind or mental 

powers : Range of efficiency in speculation, 
acquisition of knowledge, penetration, etc. 
1580. 5. Range, scope; extent of application, 

effect, influence, etc. 1546. C. Range (of carry- 
ing or traversing) : a. of & gun, or shot 1591 ; 
b. of the eye or sight 1623 ; c. of the voice 1797. 

7. Power or possibility of getting to (or as far as) 
some place, person, or object ; distance or limit 
from which some point may be reached 1784. 

x. High from ground the branches would require 
Thy utmost r. Milt. ^ b. The Tigre seeing them out 
of his r.. . falls a Roaring 1698 c. No lawful mcanea 
can carrie me Out of his enuies r. Shaks a. His 
Learning was above y» common R. 1711. The highest 
r. of science is, one may say, an inventive power 
M. Ahnold. 3 Nothing beyond the r. of any man 
of good parts Macaulay. 4. The 'Utopia' of Sir 
Thomas More, shows a r. of thought far beyond his 
contemporaries Jowett. 5. My simple wit Can never 
found a judgment of such r. Hxvwood. 6 b. Above 
the r. of rnortall ey Mu T. 7. Within r of markets 
183^. All the people within r. had suspended their 
business Dickens. 

IIL That which reaches or stretches. x. A 
continuous stretch, course, or extent 1609. a. 
spec. a. That portion ol a river, channel, or lake 
which lies between two bends ; as much as can 
be seen in one view. Also, the portion of a 
canal between two locks. X536. tb. A bay 
-1736. c. A headland or promontory. Obs. 
exc. U.S. (local). 1562. 

t. Darksome night. .dimming the spacious r. of 
heaven 1638 a. a. The king . .examined every r. and 
turning of the river Dk Foe. 

Reach (rAj), v\ Pa. t. reached, -fraught. 
[OE. rJecan , richte : — OTeut. +ratkjan.] L 
trans. x. To stretch out, extend, hold out or 
forth (one's hand, arm, etc.), b. Of a tree : To 
extend (its branches) 16x3. 9. To hold out 

(a thing) and give (it) to, to hand to a person 
OE. 3. To deal or strike (a blow), rare 
or Obs. late ME. 4. To succeed in touching or 
grasping with the outstretched hand (or with 
something held in it) or by any similar exertion 
OE. tb. To obtain by seizure or otherwise 
-x6x 2. t-c. To take or lay hold of ; to carry 
off -1667. 5. a. To take or snatch from a per- 

son or thing ; to take away, hence, out, up. 
Now arch, late ME. b. To draw or bring 
towards oneself (esp. to take down) from a 
certain place or position ; to lift up, take down , 
etc. X450. 6. To succeed in touching with a 

weapon or with the hand in delivering a blow 
OE. b. To succeed in affecting or influencing 
by some means ; to impress, convince, win over, 
etc. X667. 7. a. Of things (or of persons in 

respect of some part of the body) : To come 
into contact with, to touch ; to extend so far as 
to touch ME. b. Of immaterial things, esp. to 
succeed in affecting or influencing, late ME. 

8. To come to (a person, place, object, or point 

in space), to get up to or as far as ME. b. Of 
sounds: To come to (the ear, a person or 
place) 1649. c. Of the eye, a gun, etc. : To 
carry to (a point) 1667. 9. To airive at, to 

attain or come to (a point in time, a condition, 
quality, etc.) 1590. 10. a. To succeed in 

understanding or comprehending. Obs. or poet. 
1605. b. To succeed in acquiring or obtaining 
1638. z 1. To stretch ; to draw or pull out for 
in. Obs . exc. dial. OE. 

1. He raught out his right foot and dubbed me la 
the necke Caxton. b. Where any row Of fruit-trees 
..reachd too far Tbir pampett) ooughes Milt. a. 
I. .bade one reche me a booke Chaucer. 4. Wilt 
thou r. •tare, because they shine on theef Shaks. c. 
The band of death hath raught him Shaks. 6, b. 
Men's opinions must be reached by reason, not by 
force i8*x. 7. A. His stature reaent the Slue Mil* 
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REACH 

tfc, Liberty ahould r. every Individual of a People 
Addison. 8. You may easily r. Harwich in a Day 
Steels, b. My name, perhaps, hath reach’d your 
ear Gay. 9. Till ryper yeares he raught Sfensbr. 
This little work reached a < second edition 1B88. 10. 

A. The words are twisted in some double sense That 
1 r. not Shelley. 

IL intr. z. To make a stretch with the arm 
or hand ; to extend the arm, hold oat the hand. 
Also of the arm or hand : To stretch out OE. 
b. To grasp or clutch at 1562. c. fig. of mental 
striving 1646. a. To succeed in stretching 
one's arm, eta, so far MEL 3. To stretch out 
(continuously), to extend ; to project a certain 
distance {above, beyond , etc.) OE. b. Of a 
period of time, or with ref. to duration of time 
ME. +c. To suffice, be adequate or sufficient 
to (also with in fin.). Chiefly of money. -1733* 
d. To amount to 1596. 4. Naut. To sail on a 

reach 1832. 5. To attain or succeed in coming 
to a place, point, person, eta 1632. b. Of the 
eye, a gun, etc. : To carry 163a. 6. To attain 

to an achievement, condition, etc. Now rare or 
Obs . M E, tb. To attain to (knowledge of) -165* 
1. What hinders then To r., and feed at 'once both 
Bodie and Mind? Milt. b. Put forth thy hand, r. at 
the glorious Gold Shaks. a. By reaching beyond his 
reach, he reacheth nothing at all 1581. This woman 
hath herein reached beyond your conceit 1633. 3. 

These vast domains, reaching from the Ebro to the 
Carpathian mountains Bayes, b. The wyne haruest 
shal reache vnto the sowynge tyme Coverdale Lev. 
xxvi. 5. d. 1 Hen. Ilf, iv. 1. 139. 5. b. As far as 

the eye could r. in either direction 1885. Hence 
Rea'chable a. that may be reached. Rea'cher. 
one who 01 that which reaches; fan exaggerated 
statement 

Reacll (rftj), i/. 2 Now dial. [OE. hrsecan, 
L hrdca spittle.] ft. a. intr. To spit ; also, to 
hawk -1565. -f-b. trans. To spit or bring up 

(blood or phlegm) -1606. 9. intr. To make 

efforts to vomit ; to Retch 1575. 

Reachless (iT-t/lte), a. 1599. U- Reach 
v , 1 + -LESS.] That cannot be reached. 
Rea*ch-me-dow n f a. and sb. 1869. [f. 

Reach v . 1 I. 5 b.] A. adj. Of clothes : Ready- 
made ; also, second-hand. B. sb. Chiefly pi. 
l. A ready-made or second-hand garment 
z 852. 9. orig. U.S . Trousers 1905. 

React (rziBs kt), vA 1644. [See Re- a a 
and Act v.) x. intr. To act in return, or in 
turn, upon some agent or influence, b. spec, in 
Chetn . of the action of reagents 1797 9. To 

act, or display some form of energy, in response 
to a stimulus ; to undergo a change under some 
influence. Const, to (in recent use). 1656. 3. 

To act in opposition to some force x86x. 4. To 
move Or tend in a reverse direction ; to return 
towards a previous condition 187$. 

Re-act (n r ae-kt), 1648. [f. Re- 5 a + 

Act v.'] irons. To act, do, or perform again. 
Reactance (rf ,«-ktins). 1896. [f. React 
vA + -ance.] Electr . That part of the im- 
pedance of an alternating-current circuit which 
Is due to capacitance or inductance or both. 

Reaction (r^eedejan). 1643. U- R*- + 
Action.] x. Repulsion or resistance exerted 
by a body in opposition to the impact or pres- 
sure of another body. a. The influence which 
a thing, acted upon or affected by another, 
exercises in return upon the agent, or in turn 
upon somethingelse 1771 . b. Chetn. The action 
of one chemical agent upon another, or the 
result of such action 1836. 8. Phys. and Path. 
a. The supervention of an opposite physical 
condition, as the retarn of heat after cold, or of 
vitality after shock 1805. b. The response 
made by the system or an organ to an external 
stimulus 1896. c. Wireless . Method by which 
weak signals are strengthened 1993. 4. A 

movement towards the reversal of an existing 
tendency or state of things, esp. in politics, a 
return, or desire to return, to a previous con- 
dition of affairs ; a revulsion of feeling 1801. 

x. The r* of the sides of the vessel against the fluid 
s8oa fig. It is the method at Charity to suffer with- 
out r. Sir T. Browns, a. Action and r. have thus 
gone on from prehistoric ages to the present time 
Tyndall 3. a. The cold bath, when not followed 
by a healthy r., is anything but a tonic 1873. b. The 
>. to light was lost in both eyes 1809, 4. In the 

ancient as well as the modern world there were reac- 
tions from theory to experience Jowett. 

attrib. and Comb as (sense 3) r. period, stage, time j 
r. engine or machine, a small apparatus m which , 


the motive power is derived from the r. exerted by 
escaping steam % r. wheel# a water-wheal impelled 
bytne r. of escaping water. 

Reactionary (rsjflrkfaniri), a. and sb, 
1847. [f. prec. + -ahy 1 .] A. adj. x. Of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by, reaction, a. 
Inclined or favourable tp reaction 1858, B. sb. 
One who favours or is inclined to reaction 1858. 
Reactionist, sb, and a, 1858. [ + -ist .1 
A. sb. A professed reactionary 1862. B. as adj. 
So Reactionism* 

Reactive (^ae'ktiv), a, and sb. 179a. 
[f. React v. l + -ive.] A. adj. x. Active or 
operative in return 1794. a. Path. a. Super- 
vening on a previous opposite state; due to 
reaction 1822. b. Recuperative; responsive 
{to a stimulus) 1829. 8- Characterized by re- 

action (sense 4) 1868. 4. Possessing electrical 
reactance 190a. B. sb, Chem . [ad. F. riaciif ] 
A reagent {rare) 1790. Hence Rea’ctive-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Reactor (riiae-ktai). 1926. [f. as prec. + 
-OR. J 1. Electr, An apparatus possessing 
electrical reactance. 9. Med, An animal or 
patient reacting positively to a foreign sub- 
stance 1928. 

Read (rid), sb. 1838. [f. next.] An act 
ofperusa) ; a spell of reading. 

Read (rfd), v. Fa. t. and pple. read (red). 
Com. Teut. : OE. ftkdan 1 — OTeut. m rtbOan, 
prob. related to Skr. radh- to succeed, accom- 
plish, etc,] I. trans . * To consider, interpret , 
discern , etc. tx. a. To have an idea; to tnink 
or suppose that, eta {rate) -1768. +b. To 

guess what, who, why, etc. -1590. a. To make 
out the meaning of (a dream, riddle, etc.) ; to 
declare or expound this to another OE. b. To 
foresee, foretell, predict. Chiefly in to r . one's 
\fortunt, 1591, tfl. To see, discern. Spenser. 

** To peruse , without uttering in speech. 4. 
To inspect and interpret in thought (any signs 
which represent words or discourse) ; to look 
over or scan (something written, printed, etc.) 
with understanding of what is meant by the 
letters or signs ; to peruse (a document, book, 
author, etc.). Also with advs., as through, 
over OE. b. To peruse books, etc. written in 
(a certain language) ; esp. to have such know- 
ledge of (a language) as to be able to understand 
works written in it 1530. c. trans/. and fig. ; 
gen. of interpretation of signs or marks ; esp. to 
make out the character or nature of (a person, 
the heart, etc.) by scrutiny or interpretation of 
outward signs ion. d. To peruse (printer's 
proofs), comparing them with the copy ; to 
examine as a proof-reader 1808. e. To r. off : 
to note in definite form (the result of inspection, 
esp. of a graduated instrument) 18x2. 5. To 

take in a particular way (what Is read) 1624. 
b. trans/ \ To regard (a person, thing, event, 
etc.) in a certain light 1847. 8. Const, with 
preps, a. refi. To bring oneself into or to (a 
certain state) by reading 1676. b. To introduce 
(an additional idea or element) into what is 
being read or considered. (Freq. implying that 
the insertion is unwarranted or erroneous.) 
1879. 7* To adopt, give, or exhibit as a read- 

ing in a particular passage 1538. 

4. Auld storys that men redys, Represen tis to thalm 
the dedys of stalwart folk Bahboub. b. He read all 
the languages which are considered either as learned 
on polite Johnson. a He reads the skies Cownm. 
One of the greatest of all difficulties In reading the 
hand x86r. This they call . . reading men and manners 
Swift, you read us like hooks 190a. 9 . Before the 

height of the mercury is read off 18*6. cR.it how 
you will, it ianot to purpose 1634. 6. b. Men r. back 
developed ideas into undeveloped minds H. S fences. 
For Lovaint some copies of Wace r. Alemmigue 


*** To learn by perusal. 8. To see or find 
a statement) in a written or otherwise recorded 
form ; to learn by perusal of a book or other 
document OR. b. To discern or discover 
(something) in (or on) the face, look, etc. of a 
person 1590. 

8 . 1 have read the csttsoof his effects In Olden Shaks, 
tvangf. Her quick eye seemed to r. my thoughts 
Dickons bu Muffle your false loue..Let not my 
sister r. it In your eye Shaks. 

**** To f trust and utter in speech. 9. To 
utter aloua ; to render in speech (the words of 
written or printed matter). Often, to r. aloud. 
Also reading m being read. b. Used of sub- 


readiness 

mitling a proposed measure to a legislative 
assembly by reading tbe whole or some part 
of it 1459. txo. To teach or impart (some art 
or branch of knowledge) to another by (or as 
by) reading aloud -x66a. ix. a. To r, omul/ 
in : to enter upon office as incumbent of a 
benefice in the Church of England, by reading 
pubHcly the Thirty-nine Articles and making 
the Declaration of Assent 1857, b. To r. out 
o/t to expel from (a body, party, etc.), property 
bf reading out the sentence of expulsion. 
Chiefly in pass. 1865. fie. To declare, as by 
reading aloud ; to relate, tell, say -159X. tb. 
To speak of or mention ; to describe ; to name 
or call -1617. 

9. R. the Will t wael heare it Antony Shake. The 
clerk and sexton read out tbe askings for tbe marriage 
1890, Phr. To r. a lesson as lecture , beq.fig, to teach 
(a person) something, to ad m in i s t er a reprimand or 
check (to a preson). 

n. intr. or absol. t. To apprehend mentally 
the meaning of written or other characters ; to 
be engaged in doing this ; to be occupied In 
perusing a book, eta OE. b. Coupled with 
write , usu. with ref. to rudimentary education 
1490. c. To study, esp. with a view to examina- 
tion. Also to r \ up, to collect information by 
reading. 1826. 9. To find mention or record 

0/ something by, or in the course of, reading 
ME. 3. a. To bear reading ; to be readable 
x668. b. To turn out (well or ill), or have a 
specified character, when read ; to produce 
a certain impression on the reader 1731. c. To 
admit of interpretation 1866. 4. To render in 

speech the words one is reading (in sense I. 4) 
OE. b. To r. in — I. ix a. x8a8. tg. To give 
instruction by means of reading aloud ; to 
lecture or discourse upon a subject -1700. 

s. Who reads Incessantly. . .Uncertain and unsettl'd 
still remains Milt. fig. Phr. To r. between the lints i 
see Line sb* 1 1 1 . 5 a. C. [He] was reading for honours 
1859. s. I have read of Caligula's Horse, that was 
made Consul 1645. 3. b. Whose productions. ,r. 

better than they act 1789, 4. Then he went up to his 
study to be read to till six 1879. h 1 read in— 1. a. 
read the Thirty-nine Articles J. H. Newham. 

Read (red), ppl. a. 1586. [f. prec.] 1. 

That is read, esp. that is read out X590. 9. In 

pred. use: Experienced, versed, or informed 
in a subject by reading 1586. 8- (Chiefly pred.) 
Informed by reading, acquainted with books 
or literature, learned. (Now only with advs., 
esp. Well-read.) 1588. 

1. The trouble of attending the meeting to hear a r. 
speech 1901. a An Oxford Man, extreamly r. is 
Greek Prior. 

Readable (rf dAb*l), a. 1570. [f. Read r.] 
x . Capable of being read, legible. 9. Capable 
of being read with pleasure or interest. Usu. 
of literary work i Agreeable or attractive in 
style i8a& Hence ReadabMlty, Rea'dable- 
ness. 

Readdrema, v. x6n. [Re- 5 a.] t. refi. 
To address (oneself) anew. 9. trans. To put 
a new address on (a letter, etc.) 1884. 
x. Didymua. .readdressed himself to her Boyle. 

Reader (rPdax). OE. [f. Read*/. +-er1.] 
+1. An interpreter (of dreams) -144a s. One 
who reads or peruses OE. b. A proof-reader 
employed by a printer 1808, c. One employed 
by a publisher to read works offered for publi- 
cation and to report on their merits 1871. 3, 

One who reads aloud ; spec, one who reads parts 
of the service in a place of worship OE. 4. 
One who reads (and expounds) to pupils or 
students ; a teacher, instructor ; spec, in some 
Universities, as the title of certain instructors 
15x9. b. In the Inns of Court, a lecturer on 
law 1517. fl. A title for books containing pas- 
sages for instruction or exercise in reading 1799. 
Hence Rea*derahip, the office of a r. 
l Lay reader t mo Lay a. 

Readily (rr-dili), ach. ME. [f. Ready eu 
+-LY*,] In a ready manner. 1. Promptly, 
In respect of the voluntariness of the action ) 
hence, willingly, cheerfully, a. Quickly, with- 
out delay ; also, without difficulty, with ease or 
facility, late ME. 

a Her nstitude may be more r. I 
scribed Golosh. 

Readiness (re'dinta). late ME. [£ as prec. 
+ -ness.] x. Promptness in voluntary action; 
prompt compliance, willingness, etc. a, The 
quality of being prompt or quick in action, per- 
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READING 

fcrmaace, expression, esc. late ME. b. The 
joickness or facility with which something it 
[one 1585. a- A state of preparation, in phr. 
m r. 154X. 4. The condition or fact of being 

ready or fully prepared {ran) 1548. 

x. The r. of all the country to take a __ 

singular Scott, a. His r. in the French tongue Geo. 
fiuOT. 

Reading (rfdin), vbl. sb. OE. [f. Read 
u + -INO l . J x. The action of perusing written 
or printed matter; the practice of occupying 
oneself in this way. Also with up, off. b« The 
extent to which one reads or has read ; literary 
knowledge, scholarship 1593. c. Ability to 
read ; the art of reading 1599. d. A single or 
separate act or course of perusal 1757. a. The 
action of uttering aloud tne words of written or 
printed matter OE. b. The delivery in this 
manner of a specified portion of matter; a 
single act or spell of this ; also, the portion so 
read at one time OE. c. The formal recital of 
a bill before a legislative assembly 16x7. d. A 
soci.tl or public entertainment at which the 
. audience listens to a reader 1858. tg. The act 
of lecturing or commenting upon some subject, 
esp. a law text ; also, the matter of such lecture 
or comment, a commentary or gloss -1741. 4. 

The form in which a given passage appears In 
any copy or edition of a text ; the actual word 
or words used in a particular passage 1557. 
5. Matter for reading, esp. with ref. to its quality 
or kind 1706. 0 . That which presents itself to 

be read; spec, the indication of a graduated 
instrument So r. off. 1808 7. The interpreta- 

tion or meaning one attaches to anything, or 
Cite vfew one takes of it ; in recent use esp. the 
rendering given to a play or a character, a piece 
of music, etc. 1792. 

x. R. is to the Mind, what Exercise is to the Body 
Stkklx. b. A man of tome r. 1797. a- It was 
genuine r., not dramatic recitation 1878. b. They 
had their weekly Readings of the Law of Moses 1673 
4. Various readings \ see Various. 7. She gave him 
her r. of the matter 1800. 

at t rib. and Comb , as r.-book, a book containing 


passages 
for suptx 


supporting 


for instruction in reading j -desk, * 

book while it is being read, spec, t 
_ . a large magnifying glass for use in 

reading 5 r. room, a room devoted to reading, esp. 
one in the promises of a club or library, or intended 
for public usei also, the proof-readers room in a 
printing-office. 

Reading (rrdiq), ppl. a. 1673. [f. Read 
v. + -lNO t .J 1. a. A* clerk , the designation of 
one of the cleiks to the House of Lords 1788. 
b. A\ boy , a boy who reads copy aloud to the 
corrector of the press 1808 a. Given to read- 
ing; studious 1673. 

a. R. mam, applied spec. to a university student 
who makes reading his chief occupation. 

Readjust, v . 1611. [Kr- 5 a.] tram. 

To adjust again or afresh; to put in order 
again. Hence Readjustment 

Keadju**ter. 1863. [f. prec.] One who 

readjusts, b. 17. S. A member of a political 
party (formed in 1877-8) in Virginia, which 
advocated a legislative readjustment of the 
State debt 1879. 

ReadmMon (rf t *dmi-fon). 1655. [Re- 
5 a.] The action of admitting again. 

Readmit (rf,d6dini*t), v. 161 1. [Rk- 5 a. ] 
trams. To admit again. So Readmi ttancc. 

Ready (re*di), a., adv., and sb. [Early ME. 
mdiU). re\a)di, app. f. OE. rkde + -#3, -Y from 
the Teut. item *ro*<f- to put in order, prepare. J 
A. adj. I. x. In a state or preparation for per* 
forming (or becoming the object of) such action 
as is implied or expressed In the context. b. 
spec. Properlv dressed or attired; having finished 
one's toilet, late ME. fc. Used in replying to 
a call or summons SHAK8. d. Mil. and Naut. 
As a word of command z8oa. a. Prepared, or 
having alt preparations made, to do something 
MEL b» willing ; feeling or exhibiting no re- 
luctance MEL e* Easily inclined or disposed 
159& d. Sufficiently angry to be 00 the point 
of (doing something violent) 1535. a* •* That 
has pasted, or has been brought, into such a 
condition as to be Immediately likely or liable 
[to do something), late ME. h. Likely, liable, 
* fit * 1596b 4. Const with preps* c t«l With 

Us or ante (rarely M< Prepared, Inclined, or 
wining to do, give, suffer, eta (what Is indicated 
by the sb*) -1591. It Prepared for (am event, 


1665 

action, state, etc.) 1591. 5. Prompt, quick, 

expert, dexterous ME 0 . a. Of the mind or 
mental powers : Quick to devise, plan, compre- 
hend, observe, eta ME b. Of persons, etc. : 
Prompt or quick in speech, discourse, or writing 
ME. a Proceeding from, delivered with, 
promptness of thought or expression 1583. 7. 
Of action, etc. : Characterised by promptness 
or quickness, late ME. b. Characterised by 
alacrity or willingness in some respect 1548. 
a Taking place easily or quickly 1596. 

t. Some one be readie with a costly suite Skaks. 
b. Whan thou arte vp and redy, than first swepe thy 
' house 1593. c. Midi. N. hl i. 165. a. My nephew 
, was r. to sail Dt Vote. b. Thou Lord art the God 
most mild Readiest thy mace to shew Milt. C. You 
are too r. to speak evil of men Jowrrr. d. They are 
almost r. to atone me Covrrdalx Exod. xvii, 4. 3. 

Cordials to take when r. to faint 1748. b. Winds.. r. 
to cut you through 1698. 4. b. Mens, for M. m, L 107. 

3. My tonge is y« penne of a r. writer Covkrxxale 
Ps. xliv. x. R. in gybes, quicke-answered, saweie 
Shaks. How r. be is at all these sort of things 
Shesidam. 6. b. Reading maketh a full man, con- 
ference a readye man Bacon. 7. A r., tho' unwilling 
Obedience 1754. b. Open speech, and r. hand Byron. 
C. That when at Market they may find a readier sale 

II. 1. In the condition of having been pre- 
pared or put in order for some purpose ME. 

2. Close at hand ; handy, convenient for use 
ME. 8* Immediately available as currency ; 
having the form of coin or money ME 4. Of 
a way, path, etc. 1 Lying directly before one ; 
straight, direct, near. 06s. exc. dial. ME. b. 
Hence with way in the sense of 4 method \ 

' means etc. ; and so r. means 1542. f 5. Of 
payment or pay ? Made or given promptly ; not 
delayed or deferred. -169 7. 

x. A servant came to tell us the tea was r. Berkeley. 
a. The slightest, easiest, readiest recompenca Milt. 
Phr. R. to (one's) hmmd(s). r. to hand. 3. What ad- 
vantage might be made of the r. Cash 1 had Steele. 

4. b. Teaching covetousness, .a r. way to ■■anil 
ihem Fuller. 

Phr. To make ready, a. rq/t. To prepare (one- 
selD; t sP<c. to array, attire 01 dress (oneself), b. 
h ams. To prepare or put in order (a thing or things) 1 
fto dress (a person). (Cf. Max a- ready.) C. abioL 
To make preparations. 

Comb. Prefixed to pa. ppl os. to emphasise the com- 
pletion of the process expressed by these, as r^eoo hod , 
■dressed, - prepared , etc. b. r.- former-vice, •to-eeU. 

B. adv. » Readily. (Now only in compar. 
and superl.) ME 

There was not.. A child who .. answered readier 
through his Catechism Southey. 

C. sb. 1. (usu. with the.) Ready money, cash. 
[slang or colloq.) 1688. a. (Usu. with the.) 
The position of a fire-arm when the person 
holding or carrying it is ready to raise it to the 
shoulder and aim or fire 1837. 

x. He was not flash In r.» either to go to law, or 
clear old debts Areuthnot. a. I.. found the guard 
with his musket at the ( r.‘ 1837. 

Ready (re-di), v. ME [1 Ready a] 1. 
refi. To make (oneself) ready in any way. 9. 
trams , To make (a thing) ready ; to prepare ; 
put In order. Now dial. ME. 8. slang. Racing \ 
To prevent /one's horse) from winning, in order 
to secure a handicap in another race 1887. 

Ready-made (stress r&z.) t fpl. phr-, a., and 
sb. late ME [f, Ready a. + Made.] +i. 
Made ready, prepared -1588. 9. Of made and 
manufactured articles : In a finished state, im- 
mediately ready for use ; now spec, of articles 
which are offered for sale in this state 1 534 . 
8> Hence applied to any thing or person which 
exists in a finished or complete form; freq. 
used with depreciatory force, in allusion to the 
inferiority of ' ready-made ' goods 1738. b. In 
attrib . use 1797. 4- Pertaining to, dealing in, 

ready-made articles 1809. B. sb. A ready-made 
article ; esp. a ready-made garment, etc. 1889. 

3. A good Wile must be bespoke, for there b none 
ready made Swirr. b. Some ready-made face Of 
hypocritical assent Shelley 

Rea*dy mo ney* late ME [Ready a. II. 

3. ] x. Coined money, cash, as being imme- 
diately available for use; also, immediate pay- 
ment in coin for anything bought. Hence a. 
attrib. phr. Characterised by immediate pay- 
ment in money for articles bought xyxa. $. 
Paying ready money 1796, 

a The landloed carried ea a ready- moosy twa i n — 

z ]£eR*dy reckoner. 1757. [Ready a] A 


REALGAR 

table, or tables, showing at a glance the result* 
of such arithmetical calculations as axe moat 
frequently required In business, eta 
Ready-to-wear. Also 19091 • 

Ready-made a. 9, sb. 

Ready-witted, a. 1581. Of a ready wit 
or intelligence; quick of apprehension. 
Reagency (re, jr'dgSnsi). 184a. [Re- a a] 
Reactive power or operation. 

Reagent (rf,#*dr£nt). 1797. [Re- a a j 

cf. React v. 1 ] t • Chun , A substance employed 
as a test to determine the presence of some 
other substance by means of the reaction which 
is produced, a. A reactive substance, force, 
etc. 1856. 

a Mind is a r. against society 1865. 

Reaggrava«tion. 1611. [ad. med.L, ro- 
aggravatio. See Aggravation 3.] RccL 
The second warning given to a person before 
final excommunication. 

fReaks, sb. pi. 1575. [Origin obsc. ; cf. 
Freak.] Pranks -X818. 

Real re* 41 ), sb. 1 1588. [Sp., sb. uso 
of real adj., royal : — L. rtgalem. 1 x. A small 
silver coin and money of account m use in Spain 
and Spanish-speaking countries. fa. R. of 
eight — piece of eight (EIGHT A.) -x8x8. 
fReal, a. 1 ME [a. OF., : — L. rtgalem 
Regal.] Royal, regal, kingly -1602. Hence 
tRe ally adv. 1 rovaliy -1578. 

Real (ri'al), a. 54 , adv., and sb* 1448. [a* 

OF. real, reel, 01 ad. late L. real is, C res thing, 
etc. + -AL.J A. adj. L 1. Having an objective 
existence; actually existing as a thing 160X. 
b. In Philosophy applied to whatever is regarded 
as having an existence in fact and not merely 
in appearance, thought, or language, or as 
having an absolute and necessary, in contrast 
to a merely contingent, existence 1701. a 
Math. Of quantities. (Opp. to Imaginary, or 
Impossible.) 1727. d. Optics (see quot.) 1859. 
a Actually existing or present as a state or 
quality of things; having a foundation in fact; 
actually occurring or happening 1597. g. That 
is actually and truly such a s ks name implies j 
possessing the essential qualities denoted by 
its name ; hence, genuine, undoubted 1559. b* 
Natural, as opp. to artificial or depicted 1718. 

4. a. That is actually present or involved, as 
opp. to apparent, ostensible, etc. 17x6. b. The 


actual (thing or person) ; that properly bears the 
name 1631. 5. fa. Sincere, straightforward, 

honest -1709. b. Free from nonsense or affecta- 
tion : * genuine ’ 1847. 

1. Whereat I wak’d, and found Before mine Eyes 
all r., as the dream Had lively shadowd Milt. d. If 
an image consist of points through which the light 
actually passes it is called t. j —in other cases virtual 
1859. a He can imagin’d pleasures find. To combat 
against r. cares Prior. R. presence , the actual pre- 
sence of Christ’s body and blood in die sacrament 
of the Eucharist. 3. It was evidently 1. and not 
affected doubt 1866. 4. SL There lurks the r. reason 

at the bottom of the ostensible one Behtnam. Phr. 
The r. thing, the thing itself, as contrasted with 
imitations or counterfeits; hence slmng, the ' genuine 
article & b. She had been so near r. people 1880. 

Q. x. Law. (Opp. to Personal.) a. Of no- 
tions, causes, etc. t Relating to things, or spec. 
to real property 1448. b. Connected in some 
way with things or real pro p er ty 1467, c. Con- 
sisting of immovable property, as lands and 
houses ; esp. r. estate 1641. d. Chattels r. t 
see Chattel a. a. a* Relating to, concerned 
with, things 1593. tb. Of written characters! 
Representing things instead of sounds -1741. 
a Corresponding to actuality 1 tras 1657. g. 
Attached or pertaining to scholastic Roafitm 
1528. 

B. adv. (usu. with adio) Really, genuinely. 
Also (chiefly Sc. and U.S.) 1 Vary, extremely. 
1658. 

C. absoL or as jA. tx. - Realist x. -1684, 

a Areal thing; a thing having a real existence, 
either in the ordinary or la a metaphysical 
sease x6a6, 3. The r* 1 that which actually 

exists, contrasted (a) with a copy, counterfeit, 
eta, (*) with what te abstract or notional 18x8. 
Henoe Be nin e se, the feat or qusity of being 
r. ; reality, truth. 

Realgar (wim-lgfcr). kuUE [amadXw 

uk. from A rah. rthj ed-ghhr ' powde r of the 
cane',} Thaeatftvaof feellttous disnlphide of 


6 (Oar. K/tai). t (Ft. p*«). « (G«. MtfUer). O (Ft. imme). i («•) t p) (mu). /(Rr.faA^. 
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srsenic, also called red {sulphide or sulphunt of) 
or sente and red orpiment, used as a pigment 
and in pyrotechnics. 

Realism (rralix’m). 1817. [f. Real <7.1 + 
-ism a b .1 1. Philos, a. The scholastic doctrine 
of the objective or absolute existence of univer- 
sal, of which Thomas Aquinas was the chief 
exponent. (Opp. to Nominalism and Con- 
ceptualism.) Also in later use 1 The attribu- 
tion of objective existence to a subjective con- 
ception. 1838. b. Belief in the real existence 
of matter as the object of perception {natural 
r.) ; also, the view that the physical world has 
independent reality, and is not ultimately re- 
ducible to universal mind or spirit. (Opp. to 
Idealism x.) 1836. 9. Inclination or attach- 

ment to what is real ; tendency to regard things 
as they really are; any view or system con- 
trasted with Idealism a. 1817. 3. Close 

resemblance to what is real ; fidelity of repre- 
sentation, rendering the precise details of the 
real thing or scene : in ref. to art and literature, 
often with implication that the details are of an 
unpleasant or sordid character 1856. 

Realist (rr&list), sb. (and a.) 1605. [f. 

Real <*.* + -ist.] ti. One who occupies him- 
self with things rather than words (rare) -1633. 
9. Philos . An adherent or advocate of Realism 
(as opp. either to Nominalist or to Idealist) 
1695* 8- a - One devoted to what is real, as 

opp. to what is fictitious or imaginary 1847. 
b. An artist or writer addicted to realism 1B70. 
4. attrib . or as adj. Pertaining to, characteristic 
of, realists 1845. 

3 b. (Fielding] is.. at hearty a r. as Hogarth 1B74. 
Realistic (rjf,&li -stile), a. 1856. [f. prec. + 
-1C.] X. Characterised by artistic or literary 
realism ; representing things as they really are. 
9. Concerned with, or characterized by, a prac- 
tical view of life 186a. 8. Of or pertaining to 

realists in philosophy ; of the nature of philo- 
sophical realism 1874. 

3. The r. tendency-— the disposition to mistake words 
for things— is a vice inherent in all ordinary thinking 
1874. Hence Realistically adv. 

Reality (ri'Selfti). 1550. [ad. med.L. 
rea litas , or F. rlaliti ; see Real a .* and -ITY.1 
1. The quality of being real or having an actual 
existence, -fb. Correspondence to fact ; truth 
-1793- c. Suggestion of, resemblance to, 
what is real 1856. fa. Sincere devotion or 
loyalty to a person; sincerity or honesty of 
character or purpose -2761. 3. Real existence ; 
what is real ; the aggregate of real things or 
existences ; that which underlies and is the 
truth of appearances or phenomena 1647. 4. 

A real thing, fact, or state of things 1646. 5. The 
real nature or constitution ^something ; also 
without const., the real thing or state of things 
1690. b. That which constitutes the actual 
thing, as dist. from what is merely apparent or 
external 1840. +8. Law. — Realty 2 3. -1706. 

t. Lucretius, .makes no doubt of the R. of Appari- 
tions Addison* s. We., wait a time, to expresse our 
reallity to the Etnperour Fullkr. 3. To carry it on 
from Discourse and Design to R. ana Effect Cowley. 
Phr. In r. % really, actually, in fact. g. b. A formal 
grant of the powers of which he already possessed 
the r. Macaulay. 

Realization (rf &laiz£i Jan). 1 6 1 1 . [ f. next 
+-ation.J The action or result of realizing, 
x. The action of making real ; the process of 
becoming real ; conversion into real fact. b. 
A case or instance of this 1837. a. The action 
of forming a clear and distinct concept, or the 
concept thus formed 1838. 8. a. The action of 

converting (paper money, property, etc.) into 
a more available form ; in later use chiefly 
applied to the sale of stock, or of a bankrupt's 
estate, in order to obtain the money value, b. 
The action of obtaining or acquiring (a sum of 
money, a fortune, etc.). 2796. 

Realize (rf-Aloiz), v. 16x1. [f. Real a.* 
4 * -ize, after F. rl* liter.] x. trans. To make 
real, give reality to (something merely imagined, 
planned, etc.) ; to convert into reality* b. To 
make realistic or apparently real 1779. •• To 

make real as an object of thought ; to present 
as real ; to bring vividly or clearly before the 
mind 2646. 3* To conceive, or think of, as 

real ; to understand or grasp clearly 2775. b. 
l/.S. To have actual experience of 1776. 4* 

To convert (securities, paper money, etc.) into 
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cash, or (property of any kind) into money 
2737. b. absol. To realize one's property ; to 
sell out 2782. 5. To obtain or amass (a sum 

of money, a fortune, etc.) by sale, trade, or 
similar means; to acquire for oneself or by 
one’s own exertions ; to make (so much) out of 
something 2753. b. Of property or capital : 
To bring (a specified amount of money or in- 
terest) when sold or invested ; to fetch (so much) 
as a price or return 1836. 

x. Ideals are none the worse because they cannot 
be realized in fact Jowbtt. a. An Act of the Imagina- 
tion, that realises the Event however fictitious, or 
approximates it however remote Johnson. 3. She 
cannot r. the change we must undergo W. Irving. 

4. Substantial securities.. to be realised and converted 
into cash 1768. b. He realised with great prudence 
while this mine was still at its full vogue Thackeray. 

5. You, sir, who have realized a fortune 1775. b. His 

duty was to see that the property realised its full 
value 1885. Hence Re-allxable a. that may be 
realized. Realizability. Realizer, one who or 
that which realizes. Re'&lizingly adv. 
fRe-ally-, v. 1456. [a. obs. F. rcal(l)ier, 

var. ral(i)ier Rally t>. 1 ; see Re- 2 and Ally 
v.J 1. trans. and refl. a. - Rally v. x 1. Also 
with up. -1645. b. To connect, unite (again) 
to or with -1653. a. intr. (for ref.) « Rally 
v. x II. 2. -1647. 3. trans , To form (plans) 

again Spenser. 

Really (rikli), adv . 2 late ME. [f. Real 
aP 4 - -LY 2 . ) x. In a real manner ; in reality ; in 
point of fact ; actually, b. Used to emphasize 
the truth or correctness of an epithet or state- 
ment ; hence, positively, indeed 2610. 9. In 

isolated position : a. As a term of asseveration 
or protest 1602. b. Interrogatively 1815. 

1. The Account of such things as have r. happened 
Addison, b. This last Bill was r. frightful Dk For 
T he king is r. and truly a Catholic Macaulay. a 
Why r., I said, the truth is that I do not know 
Jowhtt. b. She exclaimed, ‘R. ? It is r. true?' 1893. 

Realm (relm). ME. [a. OF. realme , | 
reaurne : — pop. L. *regalimen , f. L. regalis 
Regal. j x. A kingdom. Now chiefly rket ., 
and in such phrases as ' Statutes of the R. ’. 
9. transf. and Jig. a. The kingdom of heaven, 
or of God ME. b. Any sphere or region. 
(Occas. with suggestion of a ruling power.) 
late ME. c. The sphere, domain, or province 
of some quality, state, or other abstract con- 
ception 2667* d. A primary zoogeograph i cal 
division of the earth's surface 1870. 

s. The Duke of Argyle is to be created a Peer of 
this Realme 1705. a. &. The avenging God 1 Who., 
sits High in heaven's r. Shelley, b. The realms of 
Hell are gleaming fiery bright 1816. c. Thir legions 
..Scout tarr ana wide into the R. of night Milt. 
Hence Rea'lmleas a. destitute of a r. 

Realtor (n-ftlt^i). U.S. 1916. [f. Realty 2 
+ -or.] A dealer in real estate. 
fRe-alty L ME. [a. OF. realty reauti 
: — med.L. regalitatem Regality.] Royalty; 
royal state, dignity, or power -late M E. 
Realty 2 (rr&lti). 2440. [f. Real <z. 2 + 

-ty.] fi. Reality -16x4. fa- Sincerity, honesty 
-1667. 3. L*aw. Real property or estate 1544. 

Ream (rim), sbf Obs. exc. dial. [OE. riam 
: — OTeut. m raumot.] x. - Cream sb* x. a. 
transf. A scum or froth upon any liquid 1460. 
Ream (rim), sb* [Late ME. rim and rim 
«= Du. riem , OF. ray me, reyme , ad. Arab. rit- 
tnah bale or bundle (of clothes, paper, etc.).J 
A quantity of paper, properly 90 quires or 480 
sheets, but frequently coo or more, to allow for 
waste ; of paper for printing, 21J quires or 516 
sheets (a printer* s r.). b. A large quantity of 

paper, without ref. to the precise number of 
sheets 1597. 

b. More nre than warms whole reams of modern 
plays Scott. 

Ream, v . 1 Obs. exc. dial. [ME. rmmien ; 
origin obsc.] x. intr. To stretch oneself after 
sleep or on rising, b* To reach after ME. 
9. trans . To draw out, stretch, late ME. 
Ream (rim), v* Chiefly Sc. 1440. [f. 

Ream sbA] x. intr. To froth or foam. Also 
const, over. a. trans. To take the cream off ; 
to skim. Also intr., to be skimmed. 1768. 
Ream (rim), v.* techn. Also reem. 1825. 
[Origin obsc. j x. trans. To enlarge or widen 

(a hole) with an instrument a. To enlarge 
the bore of (a gun) by the use of a special tool. 
Chiefly with out. 186 7. 3. With outx To re- 
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move (a defect) by reaming 1862. Hence 
Rea'mer an instrument used to enlarge a hole 
or boring. 

Reanimate (ri'iecnimsit), v . 1611. [Re- 
5 a.] 1. trans. To animate with new life, to 

make alive again, to restore to life or conscious- 
ness. a. a. To give fresh heart or courage to 
(a person) ; to stimulate anew 1706. b. To im- 
part fresh vigour, energy, or activity to fa thing) 
1763. 3. intr. To recover life or spirit 1645. 

1. Fame that will scarce re-animate their clay 
Byron, a. a. His late Majesty could not re-animate 
the Dutch with the love of liberty 1793* b. He 
reanimated the textile manufactures 1873. Hence 
Re anlma'tion, the action of restoring to life (also 
fig). the fact or process of returning to life ; renewal 
of vigour or liveliness. 

fRe&'nawer, v . 1593. [f. Re- + Answer 
v.\ trans. a. To answer -2599. b. To meet, 
be sufficient for, or equivalent to -1630. 

b. Hen. V, in. vi. 136. 

Reap (Tip) , sb. [OE. reofia, rypa , related to 
ripan Reap 7/.] A bundle or handful of grain 
or any similar crop ; a sheaf, or the quantity 
sufficient to make a sheaf. 

Reap (rip), v. [OE. rifan , reopan\ not 
represented in cogn. langs.] 1. intr. and trans. 
To perform the action of cutting grain (or any 
similar crop) with the hook or sickle, esp. in 
harvest ; hence, to gather or obtain as a crop 
(usu. of grain) by this or some other process 
OE. b. transf. To cut (plants, flowers, etc.) 
after the fashion of reaping 1721. 9. fig. To 

get in return ; to obtain (esp. some profit or 
advantage) for oneself; to gain, acquire ME. 
3. tram. To cut down or harvest the crop or 
produce of (a field, etc.), late ME. 

1. They dyd so we, & we do repe 1536. Labouring 
the soile, and reaping plenteous crop Milt. fig. 'lo 
r. the fullest fruits ofa victory 1853. See also Matt. 
xxv. 34, Luke xix. ax. Hosea viii. 7. b. Compared 
with which The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds 
Cowper. a. Why do I ..suing For peace, r nothing 
but repulse and hate? Milt. 3. transf. HU Chin 
new reapt, Shew’d like a stubble Land at Haiuest 
home Shaks. Hence Reaped fpl. a. Rea*ping 
vbl. sb., often at/rib., as reaping-hook , -machine, elu 

Reaper (r/ pw). OE. If. prec.] 1, One 
who reaps. 9. A mechanical device for cutting 
grain without manual labour 186a. 

1. A Reper and Carter, iijd. by the day 1495. 

Reappear (ri,&pT»\i), v. 1611. [Re- 5 a.] 
intr. To appear again. So Reappea'rance, 
the act of appearing again ; a second or fresh 
appearance. 

Rear (ri»i), sb. (and n.i) 1600. [Aphetic 
f. Arrkar jA] x. Mil. (and Naval). The 
hindmost poruon of an army (or fleet) ; that 
division ol a force which is placed, or moves, 
last in order 1606. a. The back (as opp. to 
the front) of an army, camp, or person ; also 
the space behind or at the back ; the position 
at or towards the back 1600. 3. gen. The back, 

back part 1641. 4. slang. A latrine, W.C. 1900. 

x. When tbe fierce Foe nung on our brok’n R. In- 
sulting Milt. fig. While tbe Cock.. Scatters the r. 
of darkness Milt. 

Phrases. In the r. (less freq. in r.), in the hindmost 
part (of an army, etc.) ; hence, at or from the back, 
behind. In (or on) one’s r., behind one. In the r. 
of, at the back of. behind. To bring up (or close) the 
r„ to come last in order. TV hang on one's r., to 
follow closely, in order to attack or harass. Front 
and r. % used advb. — in front and behind. 

B. attrib . passing into adj. 1. Placed or 
situated at the back; hindmost, last 1600. 

a. With adverbial force : a. Towards the rear. 

b. From the rear. 1855. 

Comb . : r. -driver, a cycle driven by means of the 
r. wheel j -steerer, a tricycle steered from the back. 

Rear (rta), a .* [OE. hrlr , of unkn. origin.] 
Slightly or imperfectly cooked, underdone, lu 
early use only of eggs. 

Rear (ri*j), V. [OE. rmran OTeut. 
*raitjan . j L To set up on end s to make to 
stand up. x. trans. — Raise v. I. 1. b. spec. 
of setting up the crust of a pie. Now dial. 
late ME. a. To lift (a person or animal) to or 
towards an erect or standing posture ; usu., to 
set (one) on one's feet, assist to rise. Now 
chiefly dial. 259a b. refl. To get up on one's 
feet, to rise up (rare ) ; also of animals, to rise 
on the hind feet 1580. c. So with body, etc. as 
obj. 1588. 3. To cause to rise : a. m To rouse 
from bed or sleep Obs. exc. dial. OE. fb. ■* 
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Raise I. i b. *1846. 4. — Raise I. 5 Obs. 

exc. dial, late ME. +5. — Raise I. 6. -1647. 
1. The May-pole was reared on the green W. Irving. 

a. Till gently reard By th’ Angel, on thy feet thou 
•tood’st at last Milt. C, Upright he rears from off 
the Pool His mighty Stature Milt. 

IL To build up, create, bring into existence. 
t. To construct by building up OE, +b. To 
bring into existence -X591. fa. » Raise 11. 
5, 7. ->1590. b. To make (a noise) by shouting ; 
to utter (a cry), rare . ME. 3. To bring (ani- 
malsj to maturity or to a certain stage of growth 
by giving proper nourishment ana attention ; 
esp. to raise (cattle, etc.) as an occupation, late 
ME b. To bring up (a person), to foster, 
nourish, educate 1590. c. To attend to, pro- 
mote, or cause the growth of (plants); to grow 
(grain, etc.) 1581. 

1. A tower, .rered by great crafte Hall. b. From 
their ashes shall be reard A Phoenix Shaks. 3. It is 
a common saying, the worst housewife will r. the 
best pigs 1759. b. The gentle hand That reared 
us Cowpkk. c. tratisf. Delightful task t to r. the 
tender thought, To teach the young idea how to 
shoot Thomson. 

III. x. To lift up or upwards as a whole OE. 

b. To have, hold, or sustain (some part) in an 

elevated or lofty position. Also quasi -rcfl. 
1667. c. rcfl. To rise up to a height, to tower 
1774. a. l*o lift up, raise, elevate, exalt, in 
various fig. applications. Now rare or Obs . 
late ME. 3. To turn or direct [esp, the eyes) 
upwards 1596. 4. To cause to rise : a. Naut. 

— Raise v. III. 7a. late ME. 4-b. To make 
(the voice) heard -1818. +5. To levy, raise, 

gather, collect (fines, rents, etc.) -1590. 

>. High in his hands he rear'd the golden bowl 
Pont. b. Sublime their starry fronts they r. Gray. 
Up to a hill anon his steps he rear’d Milt. 4. b. 
is voice then did the stranger r. Shelley. 

IV. intr. To rise up; to rise high, to tower 
ME. b. Of a quadruped, esp . a horse: To 
rise on the hind feet, late ME. 

b. Sometimes he trots,.. Anon he reres vprigbt, 
curuets, and leaps Shaks. 

-fRear, adv. — Rare adv. Gay. 

Rear-, comb, form, partly of OF. or AF. 
origin, as in rearward, etc. (and hence by 
analogy in rear-admiral, etc.), partly ad. F. 
arrtire-, as in rear-vassal, etc., and partly 
attnb. use of Rear sb. In recent use occas. 
spelt Rere-, esp. in archaic or architectural 
terms (see Rear-arch, etc.). 

ReaT -a dmiral. 1587. 1. A flag-officei 

in the navy, the next in rank below a vice- 
admiral 1589. fa. A ship carrying a rear- 
admiral's flag -1690. 

Rear-arch. Also rere-. 1849. Arch. The 
Inner arch of a window- or door-opening, when 
differing in size or form from the external arch. 
Rearer (ri*raj). late ME. [f. Rear vA 
4 -er i .J One who rears ; spec . a horse that 
rears, or has a habit of rearing. 

Rear-guard (rl«’jg&id). 1481. [a. OF. rere- 
guarde , AF. rtregard ; sen Arkkar-gijard.1 
Mil. tx. * Rear sb, z. -1636. a. A body of 
troops detached from the main force to bring 
up and protect the rear 1659. 

a mttrib, Th« wont of all battles to fight — a rear- 
guard action 1898. 

Reargue (ri,a\igi«), v. 1776. [Re- 5 a.] 
irons . To argue (spec, a case in law) a second 
time ; to debate over again. So Rea'rguraent. 
Rea*r-horae. 1884. [f. Rear v, IV. b.] 
Rntom . A mantis. 

fRea*rly, adv. rare . x6ia. [f. Rear a.* 
+ -LY *. ] Early -X714. 

Rearm (rf,a a xm) v v. 1871. [Re- 5 a.] 
Mil. irons. To arm again ; esp. to arm afresh 
with more modern weapons So Rea*rma- 
ment 

Rearmost (rfs*im<*ist), <7. 1718. [f. Rear 
a. 1 + -most.") Farthest in the rear, coming last. 

Rearmouse, reremouse (rl»*imdus). Now 
arch . or dial, [OE. hrertmds, f. mils Mouse. 
The first element may represent the stem of 
OE. kriran to move.] » Bat sb . l 
Rear-vassal. Alto rere- 1728. [f. 

Rear- + VASSAL, after F. arrtirt-vassalA Hisi . 
A sub-vassal ; one who does not hold directly 
of the sovereign. 

Rear-vault. Also rare- 1844. [(.Rear-, 

after F. arrikre voussvre, } Arch, The vaulted 
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space connecting an arched window- or door- 
head with the arch in the inner face of the wall. 

Rearward (rl^iwpid), sb, ME. [a. AF. 
rtrewarded] 1. Mil, (and Naval), That part 
of an army (or fleet) which is stationed behind 
the main body; the third division in a force 
drawn up for battle. Obs. exc. arch . a. transf. 
The hinder parts, posteriors, late ME. 

z. In (or at) the r. % in the rear. In the r, of, in the 
rear of ; Hee was the very Genius of Famine • he 
came euer in the rere-ward of the Fashion Shaks. 

Rearward ^rle'iw^jd), a. 1598. [f. Rear- 
+ -WARD.] i. Situated in the rear. a. Di- 
rected towards the rear ; backward x86x. 
Rearward (ri»uwjid), adv . 1635. [f. as 
prec.] Towards the rear; backward. b. At 
the back of x88o. So Rearwards adv. 
Reascend (r/'|5se*nd), z;. 1450. [Re- 5 a.] 
trans . and intr. To ascend again. 

To re-sscend that glorious height we fell from Mas- 
singkr So Reasce’nsion. Reaace*nt, the act 
of reascending j the way by which one reascends j the 
distance to which one reascends. 

Reason (rrz’n), sb, ME. [a. OK. re(i)sutt, 
■on, (mod.F. raison ) L. rationem, vbl. sb. f. 
rat-, ppl. stem of reri to think, reckon ; see 
R/tio and Ration.] I. x. A statement of 
some fact (real or alleged) employed as an 
argument to justify or condemn some act, 
prove or disprove some asset tion, idea, or belief. 
(Since xboo somewhat rate.) b. Logic. One of 
the premises in an argument; esp. the minor 
premise when placed after the conclusion 1826. 
ta. A statement, narrative, or speech ; a saying, 
observation, or remark ; an account or explana- 
tion of, or answer to, something. Also, without 
article, talk or discourse. -1635. +3. A sen- 
tence -1530. ■j-b. A motto, posy -1548. 

x. Slrengthning their reasons with many examples 
1600. Phr. A woman's r. ; I haue no other but a 
woman's r. : 1 thinke him so, because 1 thinke him so 
Shaks. To give, yield, or render (a) r., to give an 
account (of one's act* or conduct), a. L.L.L. v. i. a. 

II. x. A fact or circumstance forming, or 
alleged as forming, a ground or motive leading, 
or sufficient to lead, a person to adopt or reject 
some course of action or procedure, belief, etc. 
Const, why , wherefore, that ; of, for ; to with 
inf. ME. a. A ground or cause of, or for, 
something : a. of a fact, procedure, or state of 
things in some way dependent upon human 
action or feeling ME. b. of a fact, event, or 
thing not dependent on human agency, late 
ME. t3. Rationale, fundamental principle, 
basis -1678. 

x. He made a Vovage to Grand Cairo for no other 
R., but to take the Measure of a Pyramid Addison. 
Phr. R. of state, a purelv political ground of action 
on (he part of a ruler or government, esp. as involving 
some departure from strict justice, honesty, or open 
dealing 1600. a. a. Custom it self, without a r. for it, 
is an argument only to fools 1698. b. There is not a 
hair or a line, not a spot or a color, for which there is 
not a r. 1879 

Pbrtu.es. By r. of, on account of. Bv r, (that), for 
the reason lhat t because (now rare). There is (good, 
etc.) r. ; also with omission of vb. To have r.for, or 
to do, something; also ellipt., without construction. 
To see r. (to do something). With or without r, 

M. i. That Intellectual power or faculty 
(usu. regarded as characteristic of mankind, 
but sometimes also attributed in a certain 
degree to the lower animals) which is ordinarily 
employed in adapting thought or action to 
some end ; the guiding principle of the human 
mind in the process of thinking ME. b. So 
(t good or) right r. Now rare . ME. c. In the 
Kantian philosophy : The power ( Vemunft) by 
which first principles *re grasped a priori, as 
dist. from Understanding (Verstand) 1809, 

a. The ordinary thinking faculty of the human 
mind in a sound condition; sanity, late ME. 

b. A reasonable or sensible view of a matter ; 

chiefly in phr. to bring to r. ME. a* In verbal 
phrases denoting the conformity of something 
to the dictates of reason : ta. A*, will or would 
-1597. b. It stands to r, 1632. 4. In prep, 

phrases, denoting agreement with, or opposition 
to, what reason directs or indicates (see quota) 
ME. 5. A matter, act , proceeding, etc. , agree- 
able to reason. Now rare, ME. +6. That 
treatment which may with reason be expected 
by, or required from, a person ; justice ; satis- 
faction ; chiefly in phr. to do (one) r. (tr. F. 
fairs raison) -166a. b. With ref, to drinking. 
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Now only arch. 1594. ty. A reasonable quan- 
tity, amount, or degree -1675. *f*8. To have r. 
(tr. Fr. avoir raison) s to be right (esp. in 
making a statement) -1771. 9. The fact or 
quality of being agreeable to the reason ; such 
a (tprocedure or) view of things as the reason 
can approve of 1470. 

x. Of all the faculties of the human mind, It will, 
1 presume, be admitted that R. stands at the summit 
Darwin. a So now my r. was restored to me 
Shelley. 4. \By r. (« OF. par reason). In r , ; 
If you want a cheque for yourself.. you can name 
any figure you like — in r. G. B. Shaw. Also in all 
r. t in the opposite sense, out 4/ all r. 5. Phr. 
It is r. or r. ts (also with good, great). It is no (or 
not) r, j It is, however, but r. that I should rejoice 
2864. \And r., placed after a statement. So fond 
good r, 6. Tit. A, 1. i. 878. b. I pray you.. to 
dO' me v. in a cup of wine Scott. 7. Much Ado 
v. iv. 74. 8. The Objectors have R., and their Asser- 

tions may he allowed Swift. 9. There is r. in what 
you say Berkeley. Phr. To hear, listen to, speak r. ; 
Your wife will listen to r. T. Hardy. 

tIV. 1. The act of reasoning or argumenta- 
tion -1647. a. Consideration, regard, respect 
”*533- 8* Way, manner, method spec . the 

method of a science -1643. b. Possibility of 
action or occurrence. Const, but. rare . -1596 
4. Math. « Ratio 2. -1713. 

3. b. When I looke on her perfections. There is no 
r., but 1 shall be blinde Shaks. 

Reason (rrz’n), v. ME. [ad. OF. raisoner 
(F. raisonner) : — late L. rationare to discourse, 
f. rationem, ; see prec.l tx. trans. To question 
(a person) ; to call (one) to account (rare) -1578. 
fa. intr. To hold argument, discussion, dis- 
course, or talk with another -1671. tb. To 
argue, discourse, converse, talk -1667. c. To 
employ reasoning or argument with a person 
in order to influence his conduct or opinions 
1847. 3. To think In a connected, sensible, or 

logical manner ; to employ the faculty of reason 
in forming conclusions 1593. 4. With object- 

clause : a. To question, discuss what, why, etc 
1539. b. To argue, conclude, infer that, etc. 
1527. 5- trans. a. To discuss or argue (a 
matter). Now rare. 1526. b. To explain, sup- 
port, infer, deal with, by (or as by) reasoning 
1605. fl. a. To bring (a person) into, out of 
(a state of mind, etc.) by reasoning 1599. b. 
To put down by reasoning 1686. 7. To think 

out, to arrange the thought of in a logical 
manner 1736. 

a. Now therefore stand still, that I may r. with you 
before the Lord x Sam. xii. 7. b. And they reasoned 
among themselves, saying, It is because we bane taken 
no bread Matt. xvi. 7. Others. . reason'd high Of Pro- 
vidence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate Milt. e. All 
he could do was.. to r. with him 1847. 3. Reasoning 
at every step he treads, Man yet mistakes his way 
Cowran. Whilst we enjoy, he reasons of enjoyment 
Shelley. Reasoning from experience of the past 
abuses, .they anticipated a like result from the present 
18*4. 5. b. Lear 1. iu 114. 6. A. David tried to 

r. mm out of his fears 1893. b. Love is not to he 
reason'd down Addison, lienee RcA*aoner, one 
who reasons. 

Reasonable (rjVn&b’l), a,, adv., and sb. 
ME. [a. OF, raison (n)able, (mod.F. risison- 
nable), f. raison REASON, after L. rationabilis .] 
A. adj. x. Endowed with reason. Now rare 
a. Having sound judgement ; sensible, sane. 
Also, not asking for too much. ME. b. Re- 
quiring the use of reason (nonce- use). Shaks. 
3. Agreeable to reason ; not irrational, absurd 
or ridiculous ME. 4. Not going beyond the 
limit assigned by reason ; not extravagant or 
excessive; moderate ME. b. Moderate in 
price ; inexpensive 1667, 5. Of such an amount, 
size, number, etc., as is judged to be appropri- 
ate or suitable to the circumstances or purpose, 
late ME. tb. Of a fair, average, or consider- 
able amount, size, etc. -1726. 

s. For man is by nature r. Burke, a. If mankind 
were r. they would want no government 180*. 3. 

The conviction would be r., for it would be based 
upon universal experience 1877. 4. The r. wishes of 

the whole people 1831. Doing a great service on t. 
terms to the Church of which he was a member 
Macaulay, 3. All. .forage., is to he taken for the 
use of the army and a r. price paid for the same 1755. 

B. adv. Reasonably 1470. 

The minister, .made a r. long exhortation 1583. 
tC. absol, as sb. A reasonable being -1633 
Hence Rea*aona b l e n e se, the fact or quality of 
being r. Reasonably adv. Intr. manner ; 
sufficiently, fairly. 
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Reasoning (r/Vniij),_ 


_ vbl. sb. late ME. 

II Reason d 7 +-ing 1 .J The action of Reason 
lu, es p* the process b y which one Judgement is 
deduced from another or others which are 
given, b. With a and pi. An instance of this 
X&p. c. attrib ., as r* power, etc. 1708. 

There is no reazoning against those which deale the 
Principles <587. b. Socrates is a man, and therefore 
a living creature, is a right r., and that most evident 

Reasonless (rfz’nles), a. late ME. [f. 
Reason si. + -less.] r. Not endowed with, 
acting without the aid of. reason j irrational. 
9. Devoid of ordinary reason ; senseless, late 
ME. 9. Not grounded upon reason or reasons * 
not supported by any reason 1 553 . 

s. R< ‘ 

of ato 


iSNi 


1895. ^3. This pi 


1158b A purely r. concourse 
irofler h absurd, and reason* 


ence Rea'sonlesa-1 
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Reasse-mblage. 1744. [Re- 5 a.] A 
collecting, meeting, or gathering together again. 
So Reassembly. 

Reassemble (r/‘,ase-mb’l), v. 1494. [Rk- 
5 a.] trans. and intr. To bring, or come, to- 
gether again. 

Reassert (rfjisSMt), v. 1665. TRe- 51.I 
1. trans. To assert (a statement, claim, etc.) 
again, a. To claim (a thing) again {rare) 17*5. 

x. You replied with abuse, and reasserted your 
•barge Junius Lett. So Reaasa'rtion, a repeated 
assertion, s reaffirmation. 

Reassume (r>.asifl-m), v. 1494. [f. Re- 

5 a + Assume v.j x. trans . To take, or take 
up, again (a material thing laid down or handed 
to another), b. To revoke, take back (a grant. 
, etc.) 2609. a. fa. To take back (a person) 
ito close relationship with oneself -1667. b. 
To take back (a thing) as a constituent part 
169a. a- To take again upon oneself 1624. 4. 
To take, resume (one's place) again 1640. 5. 

To recommence, take up again, resume 1608. 
tb. intr. To resume, continue speaking, after a 
pause -1796c 

a. a. Into his blissful bosom reass urnt! In glory as 
of old Milt. 3. At last, reason reassumed her empire 
1774. He had re-assumed his hereditary name L rr- 
tom. 3. b. I own it is necessary, re-assumed the master 
of the hotel, that [etc.] Sterns. So Reaoatr mpHoau 

Reassurance (rf^Juv-Tins). x6is. [Re- 
5 a.] x. Renewed or repeated assurance. 9. 
Renewed or restored confidence 1875. 8* Re- 

insurance 1745. 

Reassure (rr,ftj0e*x), v. 1598. [Re- 5 a.] 
f 1. trans. To re-establish, confirm [a thing). 
Also const, to (a person), b. To confirm (one) 
again in (an honour). -1764. 9. To restore (a 

person, the mind, etc.) to confidence 1598. b. 
To confirm again In an opinion or impression. 
Const, of. x8n. To reinsure x8a6. 

a Thu was a sort of explanation more fikHy to 
alarm than to r. the public 1879. b. And long he 
paused to r. his eyes Btron. Hence ReassuTer. 
Ke&astrring ppl. a, -ly ado. 

Reasty (rrsti), a. Now techn. 1573. 
[Later form of Resty a.*] Rancid. 

Reata : see Riata. 

Reattach. (rfi&tse tj\ v. 1607. [Re- 5 a.] 
f i* trans. Law. To seise (a person) by authority 
of a writ of reattachment. 9. To attach again. 
Const, to. Also ref. 1813. So Reatta’chment, 
a fresh attachment, esp.ln Law. 1574. 

| Reaumur (rfivnuir). 1780. The name of 
a French physicist (1683-1757), used ellipt. to 
denote the thermometer or thermometric scale 
introduced by him, in which the freezing point 
of water is o 6 and the boiling point 8o°. 

Reave (rfV), vA Pa. t and pa. pple. reft. 
Now only arch, or poet. [Coen. Teut ; OE. 
riafian OTeut. *rauMyan, f. pre-T eut. * reup-, 
roup-, rup- i the original sense is app. that of 
breaking.] x. intr. To commit spoliation or 
robbery; to plunder, pillage. Const, frame. 
(In later use chiefly Sc. , often written reive, 
rieve.) ta. tram. To spoil, rob, or plunder 
-1567. a* To despoil, rob, or forcibly deprive 
(usu. a person) of something, (la mod use 
chiefly in pa. pple. rep.) ME, +4. To take 
(a thing or person) from (one) by, or as by, 
robbery or violence ; to deprive (one) of (a 
p os s essi on, quality, etc.) -X594. 6* To take 

forcible possession of (something belonging to 
an o th e r ); to take away from another for oneself 
OR b. To take away (life, rest, sight, etc.) 
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ME. 6. To take or carry away (a person) from 
another, from earth, to heaven, etc. ; also ellipt. 
to carry off to heaven ; to take away from earth 
or this life ME. 

x. Thox the strong could r. and steal Lowell. 3. 
Reft of a crown, he yet may share the feast Gray. 
c. Lands reft from Canterbury 1884. b. Sith that 
feJ 0 e trmytour did my honour r. SraMSSa. 6. Who 
hath reft (quoth he) my dearest pledge? Milt. Hence 
Rea'ver, rei*ver, a robber, plunderer s t* pirate, 
sea-robber. 

Reave, v* Pa. t. and pa. pple, reft Now 
dial, or arck t ME. [app. a confusion of prec. 
with Rive *>.] tram. To tear ; to split, cleave. 

The patriot's burning thought.. Of England s roses 
reft and torn Scott. 

Rebaptism (rjbn-ptix’m). 1795. [Re* 5a.] 
A second baptism ; rebaptising. So tReba*p- 
Hat, spee, - Anabaptist* 

Rebaptize (rfbeeptai z),©. 1460. [a.lateL. 
nbapti*are.\ i» trans. To baptize again or 
anew. 9. To give a new name to 1596. So 
fRebaptiaa*tion y the act or practice of bap- 
tizing again. Rebaptt*zer, one who rebaptises. 
Rebarbative (rfbaMbfttiv), a. rare . 1899. 
[a. F. ribarbatif, -ive, f. barbe beard.] Crabbed, 
unattractive, repellent 

Rebate (ri*bdt, rfbri't), si . 1 1656. [ad. 
F. rabat , f. rabattre Rebate v. 1 ] A reduction 
from a sum of money to be paid, a discount ; 
also, a repayment 

Rebate (r/bri’t), sb.* 1674. [Respelling 
of Rabbet sb., after prec. In techn. use pro- 
nounced as if written rabbet .] A rabbet. Also 
attrib., as r. -plane. 

Rebate (r/ten), r.i late ME. [ad. OF. 
rabattre, f. re- Re- + abattre Abate v. 1 ] f 1. 
trans. a. To deduct (a certain amount from a 
sum) ; to subtract (one quantity or number 
from another) -1675. tb. To reauce or dimin- 
ish (a sum or amount) -1677. tc. To give or 
allow a reduction to (a person) -1670. a. To 
reduce, lessen, diminish (a condition, quality, 
feeling, activity, etc.). Now rare 1450. b. 
To reduce the effect or force of (a blow, stroke, 
etc.). Now rare. 1579. te. To lessen the vigour 
or activity of (the mind, etc.) ; to repress, stop 
(a person or action) -1788. 3. To make dull, 

to blunt 1467. 4. Her. To dimmish (a charge) 

by removal of a portion, esp. a point or projec- 
tion. b. To remove (a point, etc.) from a 
charge. 1569. 

u. To pacify her, or, at least, to r. her first violence 
Richardson. 3. 'l akes he his weapon ? thou the edge 
rebatest (Trass Pembroke. ^ This shirt of mail worn 
near my skin Rebated theix sharp sled 1625. fig. 
Compassion so rebated the edge of Choler Sidney. 
Hence Reba*ter. 

Rebate, v . 2 Z475. [Later spelling of Rab- 
bet v., after prec. For promise, see Rebate 
sb 9 ] 1. trans* To make a rebate or rabbet in. 
9. To join together with a rebate 1838. 
fReba-tement. 154a. [a. OF. rebatement ; 
see Rebate v . 1 and -me NT.] x, A sum to 
be deducted from another ; a discount -1727. 
a. Diminution in amount, force, etc* -X701* 3. 
Her. - Abatement 3 -1797. 
fRebato. 159 1. [£ F. robot collar, etc., 

after IL words in A kind of stiff collar 

worn by both sexes -1630. b. A collar of this 
kind used to support a ruff, or a frame of wire 
serving the same purpose *1634. 

Rebeck (rfbek)* Now only Hist, or poet. 
1509. [a. F. rebec, app. var. of OF. rubebe, 
re be be, ad. Arab, rebdb. Cl Ribibe.] A mediae- 
val musical instrument, having three strings 
and played with a bow ; an early form of the 
fiddle. 

Whca. .the jocond rebecks sound Milt. 

Rebel (re*Wl), a. and sb . l ME. [a* F. 
rtbelle , ad. L. rebellis rebellious, f, re*- RE- + 
helium war.] A. adj. (Now only attribA x. 
Refusing obedience or allegiance, or offering 
armed opposition, to the rightful or actual ruler 
or ruling power of the country, b. Consisting 
of, belonging or falling to, in command of, 
rebels x68a. a. Disobedient to a superior or to 
some higher power; eontumadons, refractory 
ME 8* Characterized by rebelliousness ; 
characteristic of a rebel or rebels, late ME. 

*. Amaze. . and terreur seis'd the r. Rost lfi&T, The 
R. States Lowell, b. The r. raoks were broken 
Gibbon, a Te speak ia thunder to the x. world 
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Snellev. trmMs/. From a pure heart coeimaund thy 
rebell will Shako. 

B sb. 1 x. One who resists, or rises in arms 
against, the established governing power ; one 
who refuses or renounces allegiance or obedience 
to his sovereign or the g o v ernment of his coun- 
try. late ME. b» Ltrw (now only Sc. Law). One 
who resists or disobeys a legal command or 
summons 1599. a. One who, or that which, 
resists authority or control of any kind ME. 

x. For such sentiments I am called a r. 1778. a 
Oar Wills eontroul; Subdue the R. in our Soul 
W HOLEY. 

tRebel, sb.* late ME, [f.ncxt] Rebellion 
-x6i8. 

Rebel (ribe‘1), ew ME. [ad. F. rebelled 
ad. L. rebellare to make war again, to revolt, 
f. re - Re- a c + bellare to make war, f. helium. ] 
intr. To rise in opposition or armed resistance 
agninst the rightful or established ruler or 
government of one's country. Const, against , 
•{from , fto. late ME. b. To resist, oppose, or 
be disobedient to, some one having authority 
or rule ME. c. transf. or fig. To offer resis- 
tance, exhibit opposition, to feel or manifest 
repugnance, etc. late MEL 
It U astonishing .the People should ever rebell for 
Slavery 1718, D. RebeUyng agaynst theyr prelates 
& curates 1536. c. Thus Conscience pleads her cause 
. . Though long rebelled against, not yet suppressed 
Cowpek. Hence fRobe'Iled ppL a. in active sense. 
Milt. 

Rebddom (re’b^Ulam). 1859. [f. Rebel 
sb . 1 + -dom.] 1. The domain of rebels. (Chiefly 
applied by their opponents to the Confederate 
States daring the American Civil War.) x86a. 
9. Rebellious behaviour 1859. 

Rebe*Her. Now rare, late ME, [f* Rebel 
v. + -er *.] A rebel, one who rebels. 
Rebellion (ribe lyan). ME. [a. F. rebel- 
lion. ad. L. rebel lionem , L rebellis Rebel a .] 
x. Organized armed resistance to the ruler or 
government of one's country; insurrection, 
revolt 1440. b. With a and pi. An instance of 
this, late ME. c. Law (now only Sc. Law). 
Disobedience to a legal summons or command ; 
also ellipt., the fact of being regarded as a rebel 
on account of such disobedience 1550* 9. Open 
or determined defiance of, or resistance to, any 
authority or controlling power ME* 
x. '1 hsrc can be no doubt that r. ia tho last remedy 
against tyranny Bucklk. b. The Great R ., the civil 
war of 1642-9 and the Commonwealth Government 
of 1649-&* a. Contempt of God, and r. against your 
parents Dm Foe. 

Rebellious (rfbe lyas), a. late ME. [f. L. 

rebellis Or rebellioJ] 1. Insubordinate, defying 
lawful authority ; belonging to a party of rebels. 
9. Of actions, etc. t Characteristic of a rebel or 
of rebels; marked by rebellion 1499. 3. Of 

things: Offering resistance to treatment; re- 
fractory 1578. 

x. My weak heart. Will beat, r. to its own resolves 
Southey, abtol. Let not the r. exalt tbemselues Ps, 
Ixvl 7. transf. Ho* and r. liquors Shake A r. spear 
Scott. 3 Very good against .. r. old sores 157B. 
Hence Rebe*Ilious 4 y ado., - 11691 . 

Rebellow (rfbe-Um), v. 159a [f. Rr- + 

Bellow v. t after L. rtboart. j 1. intr. Of 
cattle 1 To bellow in reply or in turn 1596. b. 
Of places or material objects, sounds, etc. : To 
re-echo loudly 1590. 9. trans. To return or 

repeat (a sound) in a bellowing tone 1765. 

x. b. The earth Rebellow'd to the feet of steeds and 
men Cowras. 

Rebirth (rrt>3uj>). 1837. [R*- 5 a.] A 

second birth (physical or spiritual) ; atso/f/’. of 
things. 

Reblte (rfboi*t),r. 18x6. [Re- 5 a.] tram. 
To bite again (in sense 9 of the vbj. 

Reboont (re'hoN&nt), a. Chiefiy poet. 183a 
[a. L. reboa nt-, rtboart, f. re- Re- aa + boon to 
bellow.) Rebellowing, recchetog loudly. 80 
ReboaaBc a, 

tReboM, 9.1 1444. [t. OF. rebeuillir j — 

L. rebull ire to babble up; see BorL v.] x. 
intr. Of wine 1 To ferment a second time -x6ox. 
9. To boll up qr over -1601. 
a Soma of his compos yoos tberat rsboyleth Euror. 

Reboil (rf boi-1), zr.fi 16x5* [Re- 5 a.] 
tram. To boil a s»»- 

Reb(rieexiienf(rfboi*zm8nt)* 1880. [a. F., 
f. reboiser, f. re- RK-+bois wood.) Reafforesta- 
tion 
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Re-book, v. 1864. (Rk- 5*.] 
iutr. To book again {Book v. 4b). 

Reborn (rib^in), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
X598. [Re- 5 a.] Born again (physically or 
spiritually). Also transf. of things. 

Rebound (rfbcurnd, rf bound), si. 1530. 
[1 next.] The act of bounding back after 
striking ; resilience, return, recoil. Also transf. 
and fig. 

His head.. made three rebounds upon the scaffold 
irja. Pbr. To take, catchy etc. on the r. 

Rebound (r/baumd), v. late ME. [ad. 
OF. rebonder, -bondir, to resound, bound back ; 
see Re- and Bound v.*\ 1. intr. To spring 

back from force of impact, to bound back. Also 
transf. or fig. of immaterial things, a. To re- 
echo, reverberate, resound. Now rare or Obs. 
X440. a. a. To bound or leap, esp. in return 
or response to some force or stimulus. Now 
rare or Obs. late ME. b. To bound back (with- 
out impact) 1513. 4. trans. To cause to bound 

back; to cast or throw back, to return. Now 
rare. 1560. 5. To re-echo, return (a sound). 

Now rare. 1555. 

s. An evil example, that would r. back on themselves 
Burke When shell and hall Rebounding idly on hei 
strength did light Byron. m. With hoarse a Harms 
the hollow Camp rebounds Dryden. 3. At once with 
ioy and fear his heart rebounds Milt. 5. The hollow 
•ills. . Were wont redoubled Echoes to r. Spenser. 

Reboundant (rTbau-ndftnt), a. 1688. [f. 

prec. + - ant *.] Her. » Reverberant a. 1. 

Rebuff (rfbtrf), si. 16 11. [a. obs. F. re - 

buffc, ad. It. rtbuffo % f. ri- Re- + buffo puff,] 1. 
A peremptory check given to one who makes 
an advance of any kind; a blunt refusal of a 
request or offer ; a snub. b. A check to further 
action or progress, due to circumstances 1672. 
9. A repelling puff or blast (rare) 1667. 

t. The. .insolent rebuffs Of knaves in office Cowtkb. 
a. The strong r. of som tumultuous cloud lnstiiu.1 
with Fire and Nitre Milt. 

Rebuff (rfbv'() r v . 1586. [ad. obs. F. re- 

buffer, ad. It. rebujfare , f. ribuffo ; see prec.] x. 
trans. To repel bluntly or ungraciously ; to give 
a rude check or repulse to. 9. To blow or 
drive back (rare) X747. 

Rebuild (ribi-ld), v. 1490. [Re- 5 a.] 
trans. To build again; to reconstruct. Also 
at <ol. b. Rebuilding * being rebuilt 1668. 

b. That most stately and magnificent structure now 
re-lmilding 1668. Hence RebuHder. 

Rebuke (r/biifk), sb. late ME. [f. next.] 
ti. A shameful or disgraceful check ; a shame 
or disgrace - 1485. +b. Without a or pi. : 

Shame, disgrace, reproach -1590. 9. Reproof, 

reprimand, late ME. b. With a and pi. A re- 
proof, a reprimand 15x4. 

1. b. For great r. it is love to despise Spenser, a. 
A wise sonne heareih his fathers instruction : but a 
scomer heareih not r. Prov. xiii. x. b. Shee *s a Lady 
So tender of rebuk«s, that words are stroke[*] Shahs 

Rebuke ^rlbul*k), v. ME. [a. AF. and 
ONF. rebuker »= OF. rebuch(i)er , X. re- Rk- + 
bucket to beat, strike.] +1. trans. To beat 
down or foroe back ; to repress or check ; to 
repulse -160c. a. To reprove, reprimand, chide 
severely MIL b. To express blame or repre- 
hension of (a quality, action, etc.) by reproof 
or reprimand addressed to persons. Also 
transf. and fig. 1599. 

1. Wm could nnue rebuk'd him at Hnrflewe Shaks. 
a. He rebuked them for their cowardice and want 
of faith 1883. b. The Palmer, .much rebukt those 
wandring eyes ofhis Spjcnskx. Hence Rebirkeable 
a (now rare) that may be rebuked ; deserving of re- 
buke. Rebvrker. Rebxrkiagly ado. 
Rebukeful (rJbid'kfiil), a. 1593. [f. Rk- 
buke sb . | i . Of words : Of a rebuking charac- 
ter. b. Of persons : Full of, given to, rebuke 
1B6®. *fa. Deserving of rebuke ; disgraceful, 
Shameful -1570. Hence Rebu’kefuMy adv., 


Rebus (rfbffs), si. 1605. [a. L. rebus } 

abl. pi. of res thing. Explained as denoting 
* by things from the representation being non 
verbis sed rebus. See also N.E.D.] An enig- 
matical representation of a name, word, or 
phrase by %nrta, pictures, arrangement of 
letters, etc., which suggest the syllables of which 
It isxnade up. b. In later use, a puzzle in which 
a punning application of each syllable of a 
Ward is given, without pictorial representation. 
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Hence Re’bna v. trans. to mark or inscribe 
with a r. or rebuses. 

Rebut (rfbxrt), V. ME. [a. AF. reboter , 
OF. reboter , rtbuter, f. re- Re- + boter, inter 
Butt v. 1 ] ti. trans. To assail (a person) with 
violent language ; to revile, rebuke, reproach 
-1470. ta. To repel, repulse, drive back (a 
person, or an attack) -159a b. transf. 1536. 

3. To force or turn back {a thing, now usu. 
som ei bin g abstract) ; to give a check to 1490. 

4. Law . To repel by counter-proof, refute (evi- 
dence, a charge, etc.). Hence gen. To refute, 
disprove (any statement, theory, etc.). 1817. 
+5. intr. or absol. a. To draw back, retire, re- 
treat, recoil -1694. b. Law. To bring forward 
a rebutter -1768. 

a But be.. Their sharp assault right boldly did r. 
Spenser. 3. 7heir points rebutted backe againe Are 
duld Spenser. 5. b. The plaintiff may answer the 
rejoinder by a sur-rejoinder ; upcvi which the defen- 
dent may r. Blackstonk. So Rebu’tment = Re- 
buttal. Rebu*ttab1e a. that may be rebutted. 

Rebuttal (r/Wt£l). 1830. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Refutation, contradiction; spec, in Law (cf. 
prec. 4). 

Rebutter (rlbzrtax). 1540. [In sense 1, a. 
AF. rebut er ; in a, partly f. Rebut v. + -er LI 
x. Lerw. An answer made by a defendant to a 
pi lintiff’s surrejoinder, a. That which rebuts, 
lepels, refutes, etc.; a refutation 1794. 
l|Recado (wka-tk). 1615. fa. Sp. or Pg. 
recado message, gift, etc. ; origin unkn.] ti. 
A present; a message of compliment -1698. 
a. A S. Amer. saddle 1836. 

Recalcitrance (r/kaelsitr&ns). 1856. [See 

next and -ANCii.] Recalcitrant temper or con- 
duct. 

Recalcitrant (rflaedsiiriint), a. and sb. 
1843. [a. F., f. L. recalc it rare.'] A. adj. x. 

‘Kicking’ against constraint or restriction; 
obstinately disobedient or refractory. Also 
const, to. a. Characterized by refractoriness 
1865. B. sb. A recalcitrant person 1865. 
Recalcitrate (rfkae kkitwit), v. 1623. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. recalcitrare to kick out ; see 
Re- and Calciteate i/.] x. intr , To kick 
out. kick backwards (rare), b. To 4 kick out ’ 
against or at a thing ; to show strong objection 
or repugnance ; to be obstinately disobedient 
or refractory 1767 a. trans. To kick back 
(rare) 1832. 

j. b. Those who. .r. at their caresses, they threaten 
with Tartarus L an lor. a. The more heartily did one 
disdain his disdain, and r. his tricks Dr Qluncrt. 
Hence RecalciLra*tion. 

Recalesce (rfkile*s) > v. 1887. [ad. L. re- 
calescere.] intr. To grow hot again. So Rc- 
cale*scence. 

Recall (r/kp-l), si. 1611. [f. Rf.- + Cali 
sb., after the vb.J x. The act of calling back ; 
spec, the calling back of an actor, etc. to the 
stage or platform ; an encore. b. Naut. A 
signal flag used to call back a boat to a ship, 
or a vessel to a squadron 1832. c. Any sound 
made as a signal to return ; esp. Mil. a signal 
souuded on a musical instrument to call soldiers 
back to rank or camp 1855. a. The act or 
possibility of recalling, revoking, or annulling 
something done or past 1667. 

x. The admiral, .gave the signal of recal 1806. a. 
Phr. Beyond, Past r. | *Tis done, and since ‘lis done, 
*tis past r. Drvosn. 

Recall (r/koT), v. 1575- [f. Rk- + Call 
V. ] 1. trans. To call back, to summon (a per- 

son, or fig. a thing) to return to or from a place 
1591. b. To bring back by (or as by) calling 
upon 158a. c. To bring back (the attention, 
mind, etc.) to a subject. Also without const. 
1667. 9. To call or bring back to (or from) a 

certain state, occupation, etc. 1575. 8* To call 

or bring back (a circumstance, person, etc.) to 
the mind, memory, thoughts, etc, x6ix. b. To 
bring bade to the mind ; to cause one to re- 
member 1651. c.To recollect, remember 1690. 
4. To bring back, restore, revive, resuscitate (a 
feeling, quality, or state) 1393. 5. To revoke, 

undo, annul (a deed, sentence, decree, etc.) 
1588. b. To revoke, take back (a gift) 1608. 

V Lot thorn be recall'd from their Exile Shake, b. 
But past who can r„ or don undoef Milt. s. If 
Henry were recall'd to life agaiae Shake, y The 
name doe* not x. any one to me 1875. 4* Onoe gone. 
You cannot now r. your sister's peace Shelley, y b. 
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The Gods themselves cannot r. their gifts Tennyson. 
Hence Reca’U&blo a. that can be recalled. Rear Il- 
men t ■=■ Recall sb. 

Recant (r/ksent), v. 1535. [ad. L. recast - 
tare to recall, revoke, f. re- Re- a d -r cantor e to 
sing ; cf. Gr. naXtvq/Seio. ] x. trans. To with- 
draw, retract, or renounce (a statement, opinion , 
belief, etc.) as erroneous, and esp. wuh formal 
or public confession of error In matters of re- 
ligion. tb. To renounce (a course of life or 
conduct) as wrong or mistaken >1701. a. a. 
To withdraw, retract (a promise, vow, etc.). 
Now rare . 1596. b. To renounce, give up (a 
design or purpose) 165a. 3. intr. To retract, 

renounce, or disavow a former opinion or 
belief; ep. to make a formal or public con- 
fession of error 1553. 

1. He was content to r. his opinions at Paulea cross* 
1601. a, a. He ahall doe this, or else 1 doe r. The 

f irdon that 1 late pronounced lteere .Shake. 3. Hers 
r., and of those words repent me 1633. Hence Re- 
can ta'tion, the action of recanting: an instance of 
this. Reca*nter. 

Recapa*citate, v. rare. 170a. [Re- 5 a.] 
trans. and ref. To make (legally) capable again. 
Recapitulate (rfk&prtidleu), v. 1570. 
[See Re- and Capitulate v.] i. trans . To 

go over or repeat again, properly in a more 
concise manner ; to summarize, restate briefly. 
Also absol. b. transf. in Biol, of young ani- 
mals : see next h. Also absol . 1879. 9. To 

bring together again ; to sum up or unite in 
one (rare) 1607. Hence Recapi'tulator. Re- 
capitulatory a. of the nature of, characterised 
by, recapitulation. 

Recapitulation (rfk&pitii 5 l^-Jnn). late 
ME. [a. OF. recapitulacion , or ad. L. rccafitu - 
lationem .] The action of recapitulating ; a 
summing up or brief repetition, b. Biol. The 
repetition of evolutionary stages in the growth 
of a young animal. Also ait rib . 1875. Hence 
Recapitul&'tloiilst, an adherent of the doctrine 
of r. in Biology. 

Recaption (r/-, rikse*pjan). 1607. [ L Rk- 
+ Caption.] 1. Law. su A second distraint, 
b. (Also writ of r.) A writ issued in favour ol 
one who has been distrained twice 1607. a. 
Law. The peaceful seizure without legal process 
of one’s own property wrongfully taken or with- 
held 1768. 

Recaptor (rdwpt/x). 1753. [f. Rk- + 

Captor.] x. One who retakes by capture; 
esp. one who makes a recapture at sea. 9. 
Law. One who takes goods by a recaption 
or second distraint 1841. 

Recapture (rilcae*ptuu, -ifaj), si. 175a. 
[f. Re- + Capture.] x. The fact of taking, or 
being taken; a second time ; recoveiy or retak- 
ing by capture. a. That which is captured 
again 1861. 

Recapture (rfksrptiui), v. 1799. [Re- 
5 a. ] trans. To capture again ; to recover by 
capture. 

Recarriage (rikscTidfl). 1541. [f. Re- + 

Carriage. ] The act of carrying or conveying 
back again, esp. conveyance back of merchan- 
dise ; also, the fact of being carried back. 
Recast (rikeust), si. 1840. [Re- 5 a.] An 
act or instance of recasting ; the new thing or 
form produced by recasting. 

Recast (rfkcrst), v. 1603. [RB-59.] k. 
trans . To cast or throw again, rare. a. To 
cast or found (metal) again. Also fig. 1768. 
b. To refashion, remodel, reconstruct (a thing. 
esp. a literary work, a sentence, etc.) ; to invest 
with new form or character 1790, 3. To supply 

new actors for (a play) 1911. 

a. b. I have recast and rewritten the chapters 
Malthus. Buonaparte recut the art of war 1840. 

Recaulescfence (rfleple-s&is). 1880. [RE- 
59 ; see Caulescent «.] Bed. The adhesion 
throughout its whole length of 9 bract or leaf 
to Its stem. 

Recede (rlfcrd), vA late ME. Tad. L. ro- 
cedere. f. re- Re- a a 4 - cedere to go, CEDE.] lb 
intr. To go back or farther off ; to retreat, re- 
tire. lace ME. b> To become more distant ; to 
lie further back or away ; to elope backwards 
1777. t». To depart/h?« some usual or natural 
stale, an authority, standard, principle, etc. 
“* 796 * b. Of thiagsr To depart, differ, or vary 
from something elm. .Now rare or Oft*. 1576. 
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8- To draw back, withdraw from a bargain, 
promise, position, opinion, etc. 1648. 4. To 

go away, depart, retire ( from or to a place or 
scene), rare . X440. 5. a. To go back or away 

in time 1831. b. To decline in character or 
value x8s8. 

1. As the sun recedes, the moon and stars discouer 
themselues Glanvill. a* Receding from custome 
when their interest requites it Hobbes. 3. How 
could 1 r. from such an engagement? 1799. 5. b. 

Foreign Government stocks receded fractionally 1883. 

Recede (rftf-d), v.® 1771. [f. RE-sa + 
Cede t/.] traits. To cede again, give up to a 
former owner. 

Receipt (r/srt), sb. '[Late ME. receite, re- 
ceit : — (ult.) L. recepta, fem. pa. pple. of recipere 
to Receive.] I. 1. A formula or prescription, 
a statement ol the ingredients (and inode of 
procedure) necessary for the making of some 
preparation, esp. in Med, (now rare) and Cook- 
ery \ a Recipe, b. The formula or description 
ol a remedy fore disease ; also absot, a remedy, 
means of cure 1586. c. The means to be 
adopted for attaining some end x6ax. fa* A 
drug or other mixture compounded in accor- 
dance with a receipt -1773. 

x, fig Some.. Write dull receipts how poems may 
be made Pops. b. Euery defect of the tniud may 
haue a special! receit Bacon, c. From the know* 
ledge of simples shee bad a r. to make white haire 
black Sir T. Browne. 

1 L That which is received ; the amount, sum, 
or quantity received, late ME. 

An excess ol actual revenue over estimated receipts 
1863. 

HL 1. The act of receiving something given 
or handed to one ; the iact of being received, 
late ME. b. A written acknowledgement of 
money or goods received into possession or cus- 
tody 160a. 9. The act of receiving or taking in ; 
admittance (of things) to a place or receptacle. 
Obs. or arch, late M E. +3. The act of receiving 
or admitting (a person) to a place, shelter, ac- 
commodation, assistance, etc. ; the fact of being 
so recei ved ; reception -1676. +b. The ordinary 
or habitual reception of strangers or travellers ; 
esp. in place of r. -16x0. +4. Acceptance of a 

person or thing (rare) -i6ax. 5. The fact of 
receiving (a blow, wound). Obs . or arch . 1533. 

1. The r. and expenditure of large sums of money 
1848. b. Make a receit for the same on the backside 
of the said Bill 1651. a. Ample cUtcmes for the 
receit of raine 1615. 3. b. The greatest place of r. in 
Samaria Fuller. 

IV. x. The chief place or office at which 

moneys are received on behalf of the Crown or 
government; the public revenue-office. Also, 
R. of the ( King's ) Exchequer. Now only Hist . 
144a. b. The receiving-place 0/custom. Hence 
fig. 1539. t a * A place for the reception of 
things; a receptacle -1605. fb. esp. A basin 
or other part of a fountain ; a reservoir -1646. 
+3. A place of refuge -162c. fb. A chamber, 
apartment (rare) -1615. T4. Hunting. A posi- 

tion taken up to await driven game with fresh 
hounds ; a relay of men or dogs placed for this 
purpose -1688, 

1. b. He sawe a man (named Mathew) syttyng at 
the receate of custome Bible (Great) Matt. ix. 9. 

3 b. Atrides, and his. .spouse,. . In a retired receit, 
together lay Chapman 

V. ti. Capability of receiving, accommoda- 
ting, or containing ; capacity, sue -1703. +b. 

Mental capacity >1628. fa. Aceommodation 
or space prsviaed -1627. 

1. fig. His popular manner was of such r. that he 
had room to lodge all comers Fuller. _ 

Comb. \ r.-book, Us) a book of medical or cooking 
receipts 1 (b) a book containing printed forms for 
receipts for payments made. 
fRecei-pt, v. 1 ME. [a. OF. receit er , var. 
receter Reset v. 1 ] trans. To receive, harbour 
(a person, esp, a criminal) -X733. So tRe- 
cel pter, one who receives or harbours criminals 
or stolen goods. 

Receipt (rW-t),®* 1787. [f. Receipt sb."] 
x. trams. U.S. To acknowledge In writing the 
receipt of (a sum of money, etc.), a. To mark 
(an account) as paid 1844. 3. intr, U.S. To 

give a receipt for (a sum of money, etc.) 1880. 
Hence Recei'ptor U.S. a person who receipts 
property attached by a sheriff ; a bailee. 
Receivable (rfef*v£b’l), 0. late ME. [orig. 
a. AF. receivable, var. OF. recevable ; in later 
use f. Receive v. 4- -able.] i. Capable of 
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being received, b. Of certificates, paper money, 
etc. : That is to be received as legal tender 
1790. a. Capable of receiving (rare) 153a 
1. The general rule of English law is, that hearsay 
evidence is not r. 1880. Hence Receivabi'lity. 
Recei'vableneas. 

Recei val (r/srvAl). Now rare. 1637. [f. 
Receive v. 4- -al.] Receipt, reception. 
Receive (rftf-v), v. ME. [a. ONE. re- 

c. eivre «* OF. refotvre : — L. recipere ; or a. OK. 
receveir pop.L. *reciplre . ] L x. trans. To 
take in one's hand, or into one's possession 
(something held out or offered by another) ; to 
take delivery of (a thing) from another, either 
for oneself or for a third party, b. Of God : 
To take (a soul) to himself ME. c. To take 
(stolen goods) into one's keeping X583. d. To 
take from another by hearing ; to attend or 
give heed to. late ME. 2. To accept (some- 
thing offered or presented) ME, 3. To become 
the support of (something superimposed), late 
ME. ^ b. To catch (a person or thing descend- 
ing) in the arras or otherwise 1470. c. To 
catch or intercept (a missile, blow, etc.) ; to 
encounter the forca or effect of 1560. d. To 
catch (a sound) by hearing, late ME. 4. To 
permit oneself to be the object of (some ac- 
tion, etc.); to allow (something) to be done 
to, or (some quality, eic.) to be conferred on, 
oneself; to submit to ME. b. To admit (an 
impression, etc.) by yielding or by adaptation 
of surface, late ME. c. To allow (something) 
to be applied to, or placed on, oneself 1549. 

d. Of recording instruments: To be affected, 
or operated on, by (the thing transmitted) 1862. 

5. To take in ; to admit as to a receptacle or 

containing space ; to allow to enter or penetrate 
MIL b. Of a place or building : To admit (a 
person) ; to give accommodation or shelter to 
ME. c. To afford proper room or space to ; 
to hold or contain conveniently 1440. 6. To 

take in by the mouth ; to swallow. Obs. or arch. 
late ME. b. To participate in, take (the sacra- 
ment or holy communion) ME. 7. To take 
into the mind ; to understand ; to learn 1603. 

I. He.. Recei ved it. and at one draught drank it 

off Shelley. b. Jesu, do Thou my soul r. Keblk. 
d. A wyae man wil receaue warnynge Covekdalk 
Prov. x. 8. a. Wc cannot r. parole evidence of their 
contents 1776. 3. Make broad thy shoulders to r. my 

weight Tennyson. c. The son .. received the first 
discharge of her fury Smollett. 4. b. His tendrer 
cheeke receiuea her soft hands print Siiaks. C. 
Etrypt has since Received his yoke, and the whole 
Nile is Csesar's Addison, d. AUo, of wireless receiv- 
ing-sets or the operators of these 3. b. Innes 
ordeyned. .toresceyve bothe Man and Hors Maunde* 

VILLE. 

II. x. To admit (a person) into some relation 
with oneself, e p. to familiar or social inter- 
course ; to treat in a friendly manner ME. b. 
In religious use ME. 9. To meet (a person) 
with signs of welcome or salutation ; to pay 
attention or respect to (one who comes to a 
place) ; to greet upon arrival or entrance ME. 

3. To meet, welcome, or greet (a person) in a 
specified manner ME. b. Mil. To meet with 
resistance (an enemy, his attack, etc.), late ME. 

4. To admit (a person) to a place; e»p. to give 
accommodation or shelter to ; to harbour, late 
ME 5. To admit (a person or thing) to, into 
a state, condition, privilege, occupation, etc. 
late ME. b. To admit to membership of a 
society or class or to partnership in work ; to 
take in among other persons or things, late ME. 

6. To take or accept (a person) in some capacity, 

late ME. b. To admit (a person) to plead or 
give evidence 1607, 7. To take, accept, regard, 

hear, etc. (anything offered or presented, or to 
which attention is given) in a specified manner 
or with a specified expression of feeling, late 
ME 8. To accept as an authority, rule, or 
practice } to admit the truth or validity of ; to 
make use of, late ME b. To give credit to ; 
to believe. Also absol. late ME. 

1. He U a Gentlemen no Receiv'd, so Courted, and 
so Trusted Steei.e. b. God accept him, Christ r. him 
Tennyson, a. Preparations to r. the Kinp Claren- 
don. 4. Take heede what Guests You recetue Shaks. 
ft. R. me, at my death, to everlasting happiness 
Johnson, b. Forty-five persons have been received 
by immersion into the church x&4> 7. But how bath 
she receiu’d bis Loue? Shaks. 8. An axiom uni- 
versally received Berkeley, b. They, .speak in ears 
That hear not or r. not their report Cowfer. 
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III. x. To have (a thing) given or handed to 

oneself; to get from another or others ME. 
b. To get (a letter, etc.) brought to oneself, 
late ME c. To get by communication from 
another ; to learn, ascertain, etc., in this way 
1526. 9. a. To get (a person) into one's cus- 

tody, control, vicinity, society, etc. Now rare 
or Obs. ME. b. To get, or come into possession 
of (a town, country, etc.), rare. X568. c. To 
get or acquire (some feature*) 17H9. 8- To 

have (some quality, attribute, or property) 
given, bestowed, conferred, or impressed ME. 
4. To be the object of (some action) ; to ex- 
perience or meet with (some treatment, etc.J 
ME. 5. To have (a blow, wound, mark, etc.) 
inflicted or made upon one or in some part ; to 
get (a specified injury), late ME. b. To come 
in the way of and suffer from (a missile, gun, 
etc.) 1715. 6. To have (a law, etc.) imposed 

or laid on one ; to get as a charge, late ME. 

1. His mother. .residing in one of them, and re- 
ceiving rent for the others 1818. b. 1 receyved hut 
one letter from my father 1530. c. On Mr. Anson's 
receiving any other intelligence 1748. 3. Such collec- 
tions of stony fragments, r. the name of Moraines 
1813. 4. The affronts she had received Dilkkns. 

The proposal, .deserves more attention than it is 
likely . . to r. 1891. 3. I stood like one that had 

received a blow Tennyson b. HU bended arm 
received the falling stone I'ope. 

IV. Absol. uses. 1. To take, accept, or get, 

in various senses ; to be or become a recipient, 
late ME. 9. To take the sacrament or holy 
communion ; to communicate 1560. 3. Ta 

hold receptions 1854. 

Hence Recei*ving vbl. sb. (also attrib. as r. -office, 
.room, etc. ; r -set in Wireless) and ppl. a. 

Receiver (r&fvai). ME. [orig. a. AF. 
receivour , f. receivre, recevoir to RECEIVE. Ia 
later use f. the vb. 4 -ER l . J x . One who receives 
(see the vb.). 9. One who receives on behalf ol 
others : a. An official, officer, or servant ap- 
pointed to receive money due ; a treasurer, 
collector. ANo t general r . : see Receivek- 
gkneral Now chiefly Flist. ME. b. A per- 
son appointed by a court to administer the 
property of a bankrupt, or property which ie 
the subject of litigation, pending the suit, la 
recent use also official r. 1793. 8- One who 

knowingly receives stolen goods or harbouig 
offenders ; a resetter ME 4. That which re- 
ceives ; a receptacle, late ME. b. A tank or 
reservoir; a vessel to hold anything 1538. c. 
A mould to receive molten metal 1846. 5. As 

the name of certain paits of apparatus or 
machinery intended ta receive and contain 
something; e.g. Chem. a vessel for receiving 
and condensing the product of distillation ; the 
receptacle for mercury in a barometer 1576, 
6. a. A device or instrument which receives an 
electric current or a telegraphic message 1873. 
b An apparatus which receives and repioduces 
sounds from another part of an electric circuit; 
that part ol a telephone which is applied to the 
ear 1877. c * An apparatus for transforming 
broadcast waves into sound or light ; a wirelesi 
receiving-set 1890. Recei*ver»hip (sense a). 
Recei *ver-ge*neral. 1439. A chief receiver, 
esp. of public revenues. (See Receiver 2 a). 

In Great Britain now only ai the title of an official 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Recency (rfsinsi). 1619. [f. Recent ; see 
-encv.] The state or quality of being recent. 
Recense (rteens),w. 1597. [ad. L. recen* 
sere (f. ft- Re- + censere) or F. recenser. J trans . 
To survey, review, revise (now spec, a text). 
Recension (r/se*nJon). 1638. [ad. L. re- 
censionem\ see prec. ] x. An enumeration, 
survey, review. Now rare. b. A review (of a 
book). Geo. Eliot, a. The revision of a text, 
esp. in a careful or critical manner ; a particular 
version of a text resulting from such revision 
1818. b. trans f A revised or distinct form of 

anything 1835. Hence Race ’neloniot, oue who 
makes a r. 

Recent (rf*s*nt), a, 1533. [ad. L. recent 
recent, or a. F. ricente.'] x. Lately done or 
made ; that has lately happened or taken place, 
etc. a. Lately formed, created, originated, or 
begun ; fnew-born 1676. b. Fresh ) not yet 
affected by decay, decomposition, or loss of 
moisture 1558. c. poet. Lately or freshly come 
or arrived from a place 17x5. 3. Belonging ta 
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ft (past) period of time comparatively near to 
the present. (Opp. to ancient tor antique.) 
x6aa. b. Geol. Of or pertaining to the present 
geological epoch 1830. 4. Of a point or period 

of time : Not long past 1823. b. Geol. Applied 
to the later portion of the Quaternary or Post- 
Pliocene period 1833. 

1. R. translations 1 have seen of it in French 1661. 
The bright drops of a r. shower 1837. a Lorraine 
and Arles, two r. and transitory kingdoms Gibbon. 
C. R. from the roar of foreign foam Swinburne. 3. 
Though it be an action of so r. memorie Bacon. 6. 
An intermixture of extinct and r. species of quadru- 
peds 1833. 4. Up to a very r. period 1823. Hence 

Re'cently adv. at a r. date} lately, newly 1533. 
Re'centness. 

Receptacle (r/se'pt&k’l). late ME. [ad. L. 
reeeptat ulum , f. ppl. stem of recipere to Re- 
ceive.] x. That which receives and holds a 
thing ; a containing vessel, place, or space ; 
a repository. 9. Any place into which persons 
{ships, animals, etc.) are received or retire, esp. 
tor shelter or security, late ME. 3. spec, in 
scientific use. a. Anat. and Dot, An organ or 
space which receives a secretion, esp. r. of chyle 
(the dilated lower portion of the thoracic duct), 
of secretion (in plants) 1543. b. Dot. The com- 
mon base which supports the floral organs, the 
torus or thalamus {floral r.). Also, the axis or 
rachis of a head, spike, or other cluster (r. of 
inflorescence). 1753. c. Dot. In Ferns, Mosses, 
Algae, and Fungi, the support of the frucufica- 
tion or reproductive organs ; an apothecium, 
pycnidium, sporophore, etc. 1842. 

1. _flg. The soule of man is the r. of Christ’s presence 
Hooker, a. Holy- wells, rocks and caves, which have 
been the reputed cells and receptai les of men reputed 
saints 167a. So Recepta’cular a. Hot. pertaining 
to the r. of a flower ; also, of the nature of, or serving 
as, a r. 

fRece-ptary, sb. and a. rare. i6ri. [f. L. 
recept -, recipe re + -ARY *.] A. sb. 1. A book or 
collection of receipts -1056. 2. A11 accepted 

notion or belief. B. adj. Merely accepted as 
true, without proof. -1646. 

Receptible (r/se‘ptib’1), a. Now rare. 
1574. | ad. late L. receptibilis ; see -IBLE.] 1. 

That may be received, receivable. 2. Capable 
of receiving. Const, of. 1656. So Receipt!- 
bl-lity, the quality or state of being r. 

Reception (r/se'pjan). late ME. [a. F. f or 
nd L. recept ionem. ] 1. The action or fact of 

receiving or getting 1489. 2. a. Astro!. The 

fact of each of two planets being received into 
the other’s house, exaltation, or other dignity, 
late ME. b. The action of receiving (esp. per- 
sons), or fact of being received, into a place, 
company, state, etc. 1650. c. The action of 
receiving, or fact of being received, in a formal 
or ceremonious manner 1662. d. An occasion 
of ceremonious receiving ; an assemblage of 
persons for this purpose 1882. 3. The action 

of receiving, or taking in. physically or spatially, 
late ME. 4. The action of accepting or ad- 
mitting ; acceptance, admittance, approbation 
1600. fb. An idea accepted without evidence 
of its truth -1691. 5. The action of receiving, 

or fact of being received, in a certain manner ; 
kind or manner of reception 1647. 6. The ac- 

tion of receiving or taking 1863. ty. Capacity 
for receiving -1698. +8. A receptacle -1696. 

tg Recovery, recapture. Bacon. 

x. The prospect of the wealth which awaits man’s r. 
1834. a. b. All hope is lost Of my r. into grace Milt. 
C. The r. of a deputation 1886. 3. Towers for the r. 

of the bells 1868. 4. To persuade us into a R. of 

Divine Iruth Atteruurv. 5. ±pec. '1 he receiving of 
wiideas signals, or the efficiency with which the> arc 
received 1907. 

Comb, 1 reorder, an order authorizing the r. and 
detention of a person in a lunatic asylum. Hence 
Receptionist, (a) Tkeol. applied attrib. to a view 
of the Kuchanst which makes the presence of Christ 
depend on the disposition of the communicant, (b) 
a person employed by a photographer, dentist, etc. 
to receive clients* 

Receptive (rfce*ptiv), a. 1547. [ad. med. 
L, receptivus ; see Receipt And -ive.] x. 
Having the quality of, or capacity for, receiving; 
able to receive ; pertaining to, of the nature of, 
reception. a. spec , R. spot, the spot in an 
oosphere at which the male gamete is admitted 

1. The passive r. work of the mind 1875, I should 
wish the citisens to be es r. of virtue es possible 1873. 
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Hence Rece*ptiv6‘ly adv., -neee. Receptivity 
(r/septi'vlti), ability or readiness to receive or take in. 

|| Recercel6 (r/B2*Js£ls). 1766. [a. OF., pa. 
pple, of recerceler , t nr- Rk- + cercel circle.] 
Her. Of a cross s Having the ends of the arms 
curling into divergent spirals. 

Recess (rfte-g), sb. 1531. [ad. L. recessus, 
f. recedere to Recede.] f x. The act of retiring, 
withdrawing, or departing; withdrawal, de- 
parture. (Freq. in phr. access and r.) -1692. 
ta. The {or an) act of retirement from public 
life or into privacy; the fact of living retired; 
a period of retirement -1762. 3. The act of 

retiring for a time from some occupation ; a 
period of cessation from usual work or employ- 
ment 1642. fb. Cessation from work ; relaxa- 
tion -1781. f4. Delay, respite {rare) -1706. 

5. A place of retirement, a remote, secret, or 

private place 1636, 0, The act of receding, ol 

going back or away, from a certain point. 
(Used chiefly of the motion of things, and esp. 
of water, the sea, or the heavenly bodies.). 1607. 
7. A retired or inner place or part ; one of the 
remotest or innermost parts or corners of any- 
thing 1616. 8. A receding part or indentation 

in the line of some natural feature or object, as 
a coast, range of hills, etc. 1697. b. spec. A 
niche or alcove 1774. c * Any small depression 
or indentation ; also Anat. a sinus or fold in 
an oigan or part 1839. 9 * Hist. A resolution, 

decree, or act of the Imperial Diet of Germany 
or of the Diet of the Hanseatic League. [After 
mcd.L. recesius.] 1706. 

3. In this r. of action, we had several treatien about 
prisoners 1671. In the r.,.. or interval of susjpendcd 
studies in the middle of the forenoon i860. We are 
in a Parliamentary r. 1881. The r. \ spec, the interval 
between two sessions of parliament, 3. The last re- 
treat, and r., of his every-day waning grandeur Lamb 

6. An alternate r. and advance of the apsides 1834. 
transf. Painting the access and r. of his thought 1843. 

7. The gloomy recesses of the cloister 1801. fir. Deep 
in the close recesses of my soul Pop*. 8. His dwelling 
a r. in some rude rock Cowper. 

Recess (ifse*s), v. 1809. [f. prec.] 1. 

trans. To place in a recess or in retirement ; to 
set back or away. b. spec. To set (part of 
a wall or other structure) in a recess 1845. a - 
To make a recess or recesses in ; to cut away, 
so as to form a recess 1 876. 3. intr. U.S , To 
take a recess or interval 1893. 

1. b. The arches,.. one recessed within the other 
1845. Hence Recessed p/l. a. set in a recess; as 
re, essed arch , an arch set within another arch. 

Recession (rfse'/an). 1652. [ad. L. rcccs- 
sionem.\ 1. The action of receding; with- 
drawal, retirement, b. A setting or going back 
in time {rare) 1646. 2, The action of receding, 

retiring or departing, in various transf or fig. 
senses. Const, front. 1647. 

Recessional (rfte-Janal), a. and sb. 1867. 

[f. prec. + -AL.] A. adj. x. Of or belonging 
to the recession or retirement of the clergy 
and choir from the chancel to the vestry at the 
close of a service ; esp. r. hymn , a hymn sung 
while this retirement is taking place. 2. Be- 
longing to a recess (of Parliament) 1895. B. 
sb. A recessional hymn 1867, 

Recessive (r/se-siv), a. (and sb.) 1672. [f. 
L. recess -, recedere + -ive. | Tending to recede ; 
pec., in the Mendelian theory of heredity, opp. 
to dominant. As sb. ** a recessive character. 
Rechabite (rek&bait). late ME. [ad. bibli- 
cal L. Rechabita, used in pi. to render Heb. 
Rfkdbfm, f. the personal name Rikab ; see Jer. 
xxxv. 2-19.] One of njewish family descended 
from Jonadab, son of Rechah, which refused 
to drink wine or live in houses. Hence {a) one 
who abstains from intoxicating liquors ; now 
pec. a member of the Independent Order of 
Kechabites, a benefit society founded in 1835 ; 
(31 a dweller in tents. Hence Re'ch&bitiam. 
Rechange (rftJ<?i-ndj). 1487. [f. Re- 5 a 
+ Change jJ.] +i. The Re-exchange on 
a bill -168a. fa. The act of re-exchanging 
(money or goods) -1625. 3. The act of chang- 
ing or altering again 1550. 

Recharge (r*tja\id: 0 , 1603- [£ + 

Charge jA] i. A fresh charge or load x6xi. 
a. A renewed or return charge in battle 1603. 
Recharge (rAjaudg), v. late ME. [f. Re- 
+ Charge xaj i. trans . fa. To reload (a 
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vessel). Also absol, -16x5. b. To put a fresh 
charge in ; to refill, reload 1839. 9. ta. To 

charge or accuse in return -1697. b. To make 
a new charge against 1895. 3. To lay or im- 
pose again as a charge [rare) 16x1. 4. intr. 

To charge (in battle) again or in return 1598. 

a. b. The magistrate, then directed that ahe should 
be re-charged for the assault on the.. gaoler 1895. 
Recha*se, v. Obs. exc. dial, late M E. [a. 
F. rechasser', see Re- and CHASE v.'] ti. trans. 
To chase or drive back ; to chase in turn 
-1614. 9. fa. Hunting. To chase (a deer) back 

into the forest -1741. b. To drive back (cattle 
or sheep) from one pasture to another x6i8. 

|| R6chauff6 (rcfofc). 1805. [F., pa. pple. of 
richauffer , f. re- Re- + ichauffe.r\ see Chafe 
v.l A warmed-up dish; hence fig. something 
old served up again, esp. a rehash of literary 
matter. 

It is really wasting time to confute this r. of a 
theory 1805. 

Recheat (r/tf/t\ sb. Obs. exc. arch. 1470. 
[prob. ad. OF*. *rachat , vbl. sb. f. rachater 
keciieat v. ] fa. The act of calling together 
the hounds to begin or continue the chase of a 
stag, or at the close of the hunt {ta/e). b. 'I he 
series of notes sounded on a horn for one or 
other of these purposes. So + Recheat v. tntr. 
to blow a r. -1612. 

II Recherche (r^JgrJO, a. 1722. [F., pa. pple. 
of reihercher, f. re- Kk- + chercher to seek.] 
Carefully sought out ; hence, extremely choice 
or rare. 

t Recidivate, pa. pple. and v. rare. 1528. 

| f. ppl. stem of med L. rccidivare, f. recidivus 
Recipive .1 A. pa. pple. Fallen back. B. v. 
intr. To fall back, relapse. -1 677. 

1 Recidi vation. late ME. [a. F. ricidwa - 
tion ; see prec. | x. Relapse into sin, error, 
crime, etc. ; backsliding, apostasy -1693. a. 
A relapse in a sickness or disease -1706. 

Recidi ve (re*sichv), a. and sb rare. 1537. 
[ad. L. recidivus, f. redden. | +A. adj. Falling 
back, relapsing -1659. B. sb. fa. -» Recidiva- 
tion 2. -1600. b. = next 1854. 

Recidivist (rfsrdivist). 1880. [ad. mod. 
F. rietdiviste, f. r£ctdiver\ see prec. and -1ST.] 
One who relapses; esp. one who habitually re- 
lapses into crime. So Reci'divUm, the habit 
of relapsing into crime. 

Recidivous (rfsi*div2s), a. 1658. [f. L. 

recidivus Recidive + -ous.] Liable to fall 
back or relapse. 

Recipe (re sip*), v. in/per. and sb. late M F.. 

( L. recipe take, used by physicians (abbrev. R, 
Kr) at the head of prescriptions, and hence ap- 
plied to these and similar formulae.] f A. v. 
imper. - Take -1652. B. sb. x. Med. A formula 
for a medical prescription ; a prescription, or the 
remedy prepared in accordance with this 1584. 
9. A statement of the ingredients and procedure 
necessary ior the making or compounding of 
some preparation, esp. of a dish in cookery ; 
a receipt 1743. 3 - transf. A means (actual or 

suggested) lor attaining or effecting some end 
1643 

Recipience (r/ki’pi&is). rare. 1882. [f. as 
next ; see -knce.] The act or process of re- 
ceiving. 

Recipiency (rfsi -pi gnsi), 182a. [f. next; 
see -encv. ! Receptivity ; reception. 
Recipient (r/si-pi^nt), a. and b . 1558. [ad. 
L. recipientem, reapers .] A. adj. That receives 
or is capable of receiving ; receptive x6io. B. 
sb. x. One who or that which receives 16x5. 
fa. a. Chern. A receiver; a (glass) vessel for 
receiving or holding a liquid -1794. b. The 
receiver of an air-pump -18 15. 3. A re-entrant 
angle x8n. 

Reciprocal (r/si*pr£kftl\ a . and sb, 1570. 
|f. L. nciprocus (cf. Reciproque) + -al.] A. 
adj, f x. Having, or of the nature of, an alter- 
nate backward and forward motion. (Said 
esp. of tides.) -1726. fb. Of actions: Alter- 
nating -1758. a. Of the nature of or pertaining 
to a return made for something; given, felt, 
shown, etc., in return 1596. b. Existing on 
both sides; felt or shared by both parties; 
mutual 1579. 3. Inversely correspondent or 

related; correlative, complementary ; f opposed. 
Now chiefly Math, 1570. b. Math , Based upon 
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An Inverse relationship z 823. 4. Correspond! ng 
or answering to each other, as being^ either 
similar or complementary 1570. tft- Conver- 
tible, synonymous -1733. fl. Gram. Of pronouns 
and verbs, or their signification: Reflexive; 
now, more usu. expressing mutual action or 
relationship x6xz. 

a. Ha had a right to expect from them a r. demon- 
stration of firmness Junius’ Lett* b. Kindness is 
generally r. Johnson. Phr. R. defence, in Fortif., a 
form of flanking defence, 3. b. R. equation, one of 
those which contain several pairs of roots, which sue 
the r. of each other. . R. proportion is when the reci- 
procals of the two last terms have the same ratio as 
the quantities of the first terms.. R. ratio is the 
ratio of the reciprocals of two quantities. 1803. 4- 

Reciprocal! figures are those, when the termes of pio- 
portion are both antecedents and consequents in 
either figure 1570. Let our reciprocal! vows be rc- 
memhred Shake. Allegiance and Protection are r. 
in all Countries 1718. R., in mathematics, is applied 
to quantities which multiplied together produce unity 
1797* 6. A Pronoun or a Verb r. 1737. One another , 
each other , are sometimes called r. pronouns 187a. 

B. sb. tx« One who is sent back. Chapman. 
a. A thing corresponding in some way or other ; 
a return, equivalent, counterpart, etc. 1570. 
+3. Gram . A reflexive verb -1766. 4. Math. 

A function or expression so related to another 
that their product is unity ; the inverse 1685. 

a. Corruption is a Reciprocal! to Generation Bacon. 
Hence Reciproca*lity, fReci'procalneaa, reci- 
procity. 

Reciprocally (rfsrprdk&li), adv. 1570. 
[-LY *. J In a reciprocal manner; with reci- 
procity. 

As the mind affects the body, the body r. affects the 
mind 1756. The existence of our kind is continuous, 
and its ages are r. dependent 1876. You must vnder- 
stand it r., the battel is not alwayes to the strong, 
therefore it is sometimes to the weake i6a8. 

Reciprocate iribi*prdk*it), ^ 1611. [f. 

L. reciprocal-, reciprvcart , f. recifrocus. ] 1. 

intr. ta. To go back, return ; to have a back- 
ward direction -1661. b. To move backwards 
and forwards (now Mech .) ; to go up and 
down, to vary 1678. c. trans. To alternate the 
direction of ; to cause to move backwards and 
forwards 1653. a. a. To give and receive in 
return or mutually ; to interchange z6ix. b. 
To return, requite ; to do, feel, etc., in or by 
way of return x8ao. 8. intr. To make a return 
or interchange with (another or others). Now 
rare or Obs. 1626. b. spec. To make a return 
or exchange of good wishes 1779. +4. a. trans. 
To make correspondent or convertible with ; 
to convert -1788. b. intr. To be correspondent 
or in agreement (with something) ; to be equiva- 
lent or convertible x68q. 6. Math . a. trans. To 

find the reciprocal to Ja curve) 1861. to. intr. 
To pass into by reciprocation 1861. 

\. C. Vainly reciprocating the saw of endless conten- 
tion 1677. a. a. The waters reciprocating their tides 
with the neighbouring sea Evm yn. 3. b. Then when 
the two glasses of water were brought, ..he said, 

* Madam, let us r.’ Johnson. Hence Reciprocating 
that reciprocates ; spec, in Mech. (of machines, 
etc.) having a reciprocating part or parts. Recipro- 
Cator, one who, or that which, reciprocates. 

Reciprocation (rfciprdk^ijbn). 1530. [ad. 

L. reciprocationcm fi. Reflexive action ; a 
reflexive mode of expression -1631. a. Mo- 
tion backwards and forwards. Now Mech. 
1646. b. Alternate action or operation (rare) 
1636. fc. Alternation , vicissitude -1794. 3. 

The action of making a return, or doing some- 
thing in return ; esp. a mutual return or exchange 
of acts, feelings, etc. 1561. 4. The state of 

being in a reciprocal or harmonious relation ; 
correspondence 1605. tb. Logic • The conver- 
sion of terms or propositions, or the relation 
involved by this -1677. 

3. With a sincere r. of all your kindly feeling 
Dickens. 

Reciprocity (resiprp-slti). 1766. [ad. F. 
riciprociti, f. (ult.) L. reciprocal.'] 1. The 
state or condition of being reciprocal ; a state 
or relationship in which there is mutual action, 
influence, giving and taking, correspondence, 
etc., between two parties or things* a. spec. a. 
Mutual or correspondent concession of advan- 
tages or privileges, as forming a basis for the 
commercial relations between two countries 
178a. b. In the Kantian philosophy : Mutual 
action and reaction 1883. 

a. a. New arrangements of trade, on the footing of 
r. and mutual convenience 1783. 


fRedproque, m* and sb. 153a. [a. F. rSci- 
proque, 1 (ult.) L. re- back and pro forward.] 
A. adj. m Reciprocal a. -16x9. 8. sb. A re- 

turn or equivalent. Also with the 3 The natural 
return, the like. -S648. 

B. It is a true rule that loue is euer rewarded either 
with the r. er with an inward, .contempt Bacon. 
Reciaion (rfsrgan). Now rare. i6zz. [ad, 
L. rtcisionem, f. recidere to cut back. | a. The 
action of cutting back or pruning. tb. The 
action of rescinding -1706. 

Recital (r/saii&l). 151a. [f. Recite v. + 
-al*.] x. A rehearsal, account, or description 
of some thing, fact, or incident ; also (esp. in 
early use), a relation of the particulars or details 
of something 1^50, b. A discourse, account, 
relation, narrative 1565. a. spec. The rehearsal 
or statement in a formal or legal document of 
some fact or facts closely connected with the 
matter or purpose of the document itself; the 
part containing this statement 15x2. 3. An 

(or the) act of T+reading or) reciting 1612. b. 
Mus. A musical performance given by one per- 
son ; a concert consisting of selections irom 
one composer z8n. 

a The particular r. prefixed, by way of preamble, 
to this very clause Hentham. 3. D. M. Liszt will also 1 
give a r. of one of bis great fantasias 1840. Opera r. t 
a performance of the music and words of an opera 
without appropriate costume or acting Hence Re* 
cl’tallst, one who gives musical recitals. 

Recitation (resitii'Jan). 1484. [ad. L. rt- 
citationem , f. recitare to Recite.] x. The ac- 
tion of rehearsing, detailing, tor enumerating ; 
recital, b. An instance of this ; an account, 
narrative 1641. a. The action of reciting (for 
reading aloud) ; the repetition of something got 
by heart 1623. b. An instance of this ; an act 
of reciting; also, a piece to be recited 1841. 
3. U. S. The repetition of a prepared lesson or 
exercise; an examination on something pre- 
viously learned or explained 1824. 

Recitative (reisitfitiV), ad and sb. 1645. 
[ad. It. recitativo Recitativo.] Mus. A. adj. 

1. Of the nature of, in the style of. recitative, 
ta. Employing a recitative style -1660. B. sb. 
x. A style of musical declamation, intermediate 
between singing and ordinary speech, com- 
monly employed in the dialogue and narrative 
parts of operas and oratorios 1656. tb. The 
tone or rhythm peculiar to any language -1791. 

2. Words or passages intended to be delivered 

in recitative 1716. 3. a. A part rendered in 

recitative, or a piece of music intended for such 
a part 1754. b. A peiformnnce in r. 1873. 

t. b. Some gentlemen of Ireland, to whom a slight 
proportion of the accent and r. of that country is an 
advantage Boswell. Hence fRecitatively adv. 
Recitative ( re’sitrUiv, r/sitfitiv), a.* rare . 
i860. | f. Recite v. + -ative.] Of the nature 
of a recital or repetition. 

Recitativo (reisitatr-ve). 1645. [It., f. 

ppl. stem of recitare to RECITE + -ivo -IVF..] 

« Recitative sb. x. 

fRecite (r/wrt), sb. rare. 1685. [f. next.] 

A recital. 

Recite (r/sart), v. late ME. [a. F. r/etter , 
or ad. L. recitare , f. re - Re- + citare to CITE, j 
1. trans. To repeat or utter aloud (something 
previously composed, heard, or learned by 
iieart) ; now spec, to repeat to an audience (a 
piece of verse, etc.) from memory and in an 
appropriate manner. Also, to read out or 
aloud (now rare). X48X. 2. To relate, rehearse, 

narrate, tell, declare ; to give an account of ; 
to describe in detail. Obs. or arch. 1483. b. 

I mw. To rehearse or state in a deed or other 
document (some fact bearing closely upon the 
matter in hand), late ME. tg. To compose; 
to write dawn (rare) -1654* 4. To go through 

or ovet in detail ; to enumerate, give a list of. 
Now rare. 1533. tfi. To cite, quote -1793. 
fb. To cite or mention, to quote from (a book) 
-1807. 6. intr . To repeat something from 

memory ; U.S. to repeat a lesson, or be exam- 
ined on one 1735. 

1. I recited some Metoick Lines of my own Steilk. 
a. b. John Ivy, reciting that he had made a former 
will in the life of his wile 18x8. 3. Such a* found oat 
musical tunes, and recited verses in writing Rectus. 
xliv. 3. 4. By reciting the sins of their neighbours, 

men indulge their own foolish .. desires Wesley. 
Hence Red’ter, one who recites: also used as the 
title of books containing passages for recitation. 


Reck (rek), sh, Obs. exc. poet. 1568. [L 
next.] Care, heed, consideration, regard. 
Reck (rek), v. Now chiefly rhet. or poet. 
[Com. Teut. 1 OE. rtccan s— OTeut. *rbkjan. 
This Is normally represented in ME. by retch e. 
The surviving form with ck is due partly to 
ME. and ana 3rd pers. pres. ind. rettst, rek]*, 
partly to north, rihe ON. rdkja.] x. intr. 
a. To take care, heed, or thought 0/ some 
thing for person), with desire or favour to- 
wards it, interest In it, or the like ; to set store 
or account by ; to care for. Also with inf. b. 
To take heed or have a care of some thing (or 
person), so as to be alarmed or troubled there- 
by, or to modify one’s conduct or purpose on 
that account. Also with inf. or dependent 
clause. OE. ©. To know, be aware, or think oj 
1813. a. Without const (usu. el lipt.) : To 
care, heed, mind, etc. OE. 3. trans. To heed, 
regard, care for, etc. ME. 4. In impers. use: 
To concern or trouble (a person); to interest 
M E. b. absol. To matter ; to be of importance 
or interest ME. 

1. My master.. little wreak**, to finde the way to 
heauen By doing deeds of hospitalitie Shake. Little 
recked he of flowers — save cauliflowers Basham, b. 
Then it was, old Father Care. Little reck'd 1 of t by 
frown Sheridan, c. Little recked Mr. Podsnap of the 
trans and toils besetting his Young Person Pickkns. 
a. I wreake not, though thou end my life to day Shaks. 
Revenge, back on itself recoiles; l^et it; I r, not 
Milt. 3. Himself ..reaks not hin own* reade Shaks. 
4. Of night, or loneliness it recks me put Milt. 

Reckless (re*kles\ a. [OE. recctUas , rdee- 
Uas , f. OE. * recce, +rdce (related to Reck v.) 
+ ’-Idas -less. For the current foim with ck 
see prec., et)m. note. Retchless, the normal 
representative of the OE. form, continued till 
the 17th c.] x. Of personsr Careless of the 
consequences of ones actions; heedless (of 
something); lacking m prudence or caution. 
2. Of actions, conduct, things, etc. Charac- 
terized or distinguished by (fcarelessness or) 
heedless rashness ME. 3. Quasi-.^/z/ Reck- 
lessly. late ME. 

1. R. of life Grote. A rough and r. soldier, caring 
for nothing but a fight 1879. a. A t. increase of 
population 1863. Hence Re*ckless-ly adv^ -neaa. 

Reckling (re-kliq). Also wrecks. 1611. 

[ Origin unkn. ] The smallest and weakest ani- 
mal of a litter: the youngest or smallest child 
in a family. 

Reckon (re*k’n), v. [OE. (ge) recession 
OTeut. * rekendjan , peril, ult. from the root 
rek—, found in OE. reccan to relate.] I. 
trans . ti. To enumerate serially or separately ; 
to go over or through (a series) in this manner 
ME. b. So with up, rarely over ME. fc. 
To recount, relate, narrate, tell -1586. td. To 
mention -1596. 2. 1 o count, so as to ascertain 

the number or amount of ; to ascertain (a mim- 
t>er, quantity, etc.) by counting or calculating ; 
to compute. Also with out. ME. b. ‘1 o calcu- 
late or keep count of. in relation to some 
starting-point 1540. +c. To count out, to pay 

-X713. d. To count vp \ also, to sum up, to 
estimate the character of (a person) 1836. 3. 

To include in a (or the) reckoning ; hence, to 
place or class. lAte ME. b. l'o accept or state 
as a total 1563. 4*4. a. To estimate, value 

-1667. b. To take into consideration (rare) 
-1686. 5. To consider, judge, or estimate by, 

or as the icsult of, calculation 1555. b. To 
set down or consider as being of a specified 
character, importance or value, or (rarely) as 
being in a certain condition ME. a With inf. 
i o regard ns doing something 1513. 8. To 

consider, think, suppose, be of opinion that 
1513. b. J reckon, used parenthetically or 
finally. (Now dial, and Southern U.S.) 1603. 
T7. To account, assign, or attribute to (a person 
or thing) -1719- 

1. b. 1 shall r. up only such authors whose records. . 
are lout and gone 163B. a I am ill at these Num- 
bers; I haue not Art 10 r. my grones Shake. 3, in 
this claim we may r. the Georgians, Circassians, and 
M inert liana Goldsm. 5. They r. that this.. Work 
wiU be finished In about fifty Years 1743. 6. I r., said 
Socrates, that no one,. oould accuse mo of idle talking 
Jowktt. 

U. intr. ti. To r. right : to Judge correctly 
-1667. 2. To count, to make a calculation ; 

to cast up an account or sum ME. 3. To go 
over or settle accounts with one, or together 


tt(nusn). a (pass), an (Iced). o(c«t). f(Fr. chrf)* 9 (ever). ei (/,eye). 0 (Fr. eau dr vie), i (Mt). i (Psych#), p (whet). f(g#t). 
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ME* b. To r. with t to take into consideration ; with no aborigines to be pr 
to be prepared for 1885. 4. To calculate, s Horod.. in stead of racial 

design, or expect to do something. Now dial. • • *beir praises as pre 
.550. *• To look for aometblnc 1848. 5. . u "f- *• Jo JfW 

To account or think (much, etc.) of; to take b ' Wlth ob J- c ' a 

account think highly or approve Now ‘ e !h, 


II. intr. 1. To exclaim, protest. Now rare. 
1440. b. With obj. clause. To declare or say 
in protest. X449. c. Sc, Law. To appeal 1578. 
fa. To call out, cry loudly {rare) >1700. ta« a. 


rare ere. dial. 1594. To cciunt, depend, or ° am out, cry mmyymrn -1700. T 8 a. 

rely on or upon 163 a. 7. To count, have a * to recant {rare) -1604. b. To 

|riace or H *• ^he whde Context in Dionysius reclaim* against 

Imoorta not Ph, Tar **“■ K®e»»dation Bkntlkv. a One whisper'deoft, 

(i/ wuTr: on. .Uud Den-. H.„c. iKiai-m- 

with us soundly fbr the abuse Cowrxa. b. A con- 
tingency to be reckoned with tBSc 4. You may have 
more to bear than you r. fbr J. H. Newmax 6. He 


able «. Reclal’mant, Reclai mer, one who re- 
claims. 

Reclamation (rek lim/i- Jon). 1533. (a.F., 


could r. on no support within England itself Ghkbm. or ad. L. rcclamationem . ] x. The action of 
Hence . Reckoner, one who reckons 1 an aid to protesting; a protest, a. The action of calling 
reckoning (m« Rbady uckombb). or bringing back from wrong-doing, reformation 

Reckoning (rek’nig), vbl. sb . ME. [f. 1633. b. The action of reclaiming from bar- 
prec. +-INQ l .J 1. The action of Reckon v. ; bansm 1868. c. The making (of land) fit for 
enumeration, calculation, computation. b. cultivation 1861. 3. The action of claiming the 
Manner of computing or numbering, late ME. return of something taken away ; a claim for 


a. An enumeration, calculation, or account. 
Also with up. ME. b. The processor result of 


something 1787. 

1. A11 act. .done against the r. of the Law of Nature 


(one's) counting. Freq. in phrases, as to be *650. 

out, in or of to leave out of to Ion, ones r. || Reclame (rrklam). 1883. [Fr., f. ricla- 
1585- c * spec. The calculated period of preg- mer.] The attainment of notoriety by * puff ' 
nancy 1638. d. Maul. The estimate made of or advertisement. 

a ship’s position by calculation from the log. Reclinant (rfkfa*n5nt\ a. 1850. [a. F. 

the course steered, observation of the Sun, etc. rtclmant, f. He liner to Recline.] Her. Bend- 
See also Dead Reckoning. 1577. 8 - A com- in jr or bowed. 

putation or account of the sum owing by, or Reclinate Vre-klinriO. a. itm. fad. L. 


putation or account of the sum owing by, or Reclinate (re-klinnt), a. 1753. Tad. L. 
due 10. a person ; a bill, esf. at an inn or tavern. raUHatuSi rcclinare.] Bending downward; 
late ME. to. Dutch r . : see quot. 4. Tlie eS p, jj ot „f stems, branches, leaves, etc. 
acuon of rendering an account of property ReclinatiOQ (reklinjfcn). 1578. [ad. late 
rendered^ M reclination^ ..it. poL* or 

an account of one's 


ring an account of property 
s charge, etc. ; an account so 
b. j pec. With ref. to rendering 
e’s life or conduct to God at 


Reclination ( 

L. reclinationem , 


ic..ucrcumr vv.».rcu wrunuormg practice of reclining. Now rurr. +3. Dialling. 

SS B 2 B iSL! 2 ’At m < T^hi “ The angle made By the plane of the dial wifi, 

death or judgement ML. 5. The settlement a vertical point intersecting it -1797. 8. Surg. 

t An operation formerly »,«§ for xSa? 


6. The action of calculating chances or con- 


„ . . . . .- .. j. disposes of the caUract by tilting it back* 

tuigencies ; (an) anticipation or expectation wards 1875. 

1568. +7. a. Mode of regarding a matter Recline (r/klaim), sb. rare, 1753. [£. the 

-1649. b. To be , or come to, one r. : to be v b. ] A recumbent or reclining posture, 
equivalent -.674. +«• Estimation, consider- fRedi-ne, a. 1667. [ad. L. rcc/mts.] Re- 


non. dmineUon -16S3. cumbent, reclining. Milt. 

i. b. The r. by Olympiads was not yet in use New- t> , w, , * . v . . r , , 

ton. a. b. I should lose my r. of time D* Fox. 3. Reclino (iTkloi n), V. late ME. [ad. L. re- 

Tliey liked the wine, but not the r. which was to be clirtare, f. re- Re- + -e linare ; see DECLINE t\] 
paid for it Fullxr. b. A Dutch r., wherein if you t . trans. To lay down, or make to lie down 
dispute _ the.. exorbitance of the bill, the land ford / Dr0 Derlv on the back): to cause to Incline 


paid for It Fulls*. b. A Dutch r., wherein If you lt trans . To lay down, or make to lie down 

" h «: ■•*«*“»"“ <* .•£• to “> .*• Und lord (properly on the back); to cause to Incline 
shall bring it up every time with new additions Swift. //i__ . _ j » ■ ,u- 

4. Howbmt, there was no r. made with them, of the (backwards) , to rest (the head, etc.) in this 
money that was deliuerad into their hand a Kings way. + 3 . tntr. Of a dial: To have a backward 
xxii, 7. There will be a day of r. sooner or later inclination, to lie away back from the vertical 


Dickkns. c A firm bargain and a right r. make long -17 97. 3. To rest in a recumbent or inclined 

friends 1776 position, lean or repose on or upon something 

Reclaim (r/kl/>*m), sb. Now rare, ME. 1697. b. Mil. Of one extremity of an army: 
[ a. OF. reclaim , f. reclaimer, reclamer, to Re- To rest upon a place (rare) 185a t4- To fall 

claim.] tx. The act of recalling a hawk -1486. backwards or down. G0LD8M. 
tb. Tlie recall or bringing back of a person «. The sonne of man babe not wer he may reclyne., 
-1 590. a. The act of recalling, or state of l icing ** * 44 <\ Tb us oft, reclined at ease, 1 lose an 

reculled, to right conduct ME. to. The re- h flg 

s M i.i.«i M . clins that o er the lake r. Woaosw. Hence Redi*nea 
clam a uon of land X799. Hence Racial mlesa ^ pj ace ^ j n a reclining position i characterized 
a. (ran) that cannot be reclaimed. \ y recumbency. Recli ncr. one who or that which 

Reclaim (r/kl/i’m), VL ME. fid. OF. re- reclines; spec, a reclining dial or plana 


cliffs that o'er the lake r. Wozdbw. Hence Redimed 
j PPI. a. placed in a reclining position i characterized 
by recumbency. Recli*ner, one who or that which 


clamer. t reclaimer 1 — L. reclamart to cry out 


Reclining (rile Ut -nig ),/>//. a. 1668. [f. 

against, etc.; see Re- and Claim t\] L trans. prec. +-jng *.1 That reclines. 

+ 1. a. Falconry. To call back (a hawk which Dials .are caued inclining or r. dials, according as 
has been let fly) -1741. Also transf b. To call their planes make acute or obtuse angles with the 
buck; to recall -1741. c. To restrain, check, horizon 1797. 

hold back -1700. d. To withdraw (a state- f Reclu ‘ dc » * late ME. [ad. L. reelndere to 
meat) ; to revoke (rare) -1741. a. To recall, open ; later, to shut up ; see Re- and Close t/.] 
bring back (a person or animal) from a wrong *- trans. To open (a gate, etc.) -1665. a. To 
course of action, etc., to a proper state, lute shut up (a tiling or person) ; to close -X843. 
ME. b. To call back from wrong-doing or b. To shut (a person) otifrvm a thing -1657. 
error ; to reform 1577* c. To win back, win Recluse (r/kld*s), a. and sb. ME. [ad.F. 


over (again). Also with inf (rare), 1587. d. To rtclms, recluse, 
put ngnt, to remedy, correct, amend (an error, dert to shut upT] A. adj. 1. Of 
fault, etc.), rare. 1596. 8* To reduce to obedi- up. secluded from society, esp. 

.... «... _ k 1 . . 1 ,. 1 .. _ j! _ r\t l!f_ 


rtclms, recluse , pa. pple. of nclurc : — L rtclm- 
dert to shut up.J A. adj. 1. Of persons: Shut 


a religious 


ence, tame, subdue {esp. a bowk, also rarely a discipline, a. Of life, condition, etc. : Charac- 
person). late ME. Tb. To keep the growth of terised by seclusion or close retirement 1645. 
(wood or trees) within bounds -1607. c. To g. Of places j Secluded, solitary. Now ran. 


(wood or trees) within bounds -1607. c. To g. Of places t Secluded, solitary. Now rare. 
remove (rude qualities) by means of instruction 165a. tb. Of things, actions, etc. : Hidden, 
or culture : to bring (savage people) to a state private -*1783. 

of civilization 1760. d. To bring (waste land, i> I have_ lived r. in rural shade* Cowpe*. The 


VI kUIUIl C , WlUg [WYttgO pcu^ic) 1.V H »wuc puvaio 

of civilization 1760. d. To bring (waste land, «. 1 have lived r. in rural shades Cowpe*. The 

etc.) under, or into fit state for, cultivation of »• philosopher. t8«j. «. Hu pnun 

1764. 4. To claim the restoration of, to demand * nJ r ' 0 " OT ‘• * lh * r 

or take back (a parson or thing) 1450. +5- To a 1A. 1. a. A person shut up from the world 

cry out against (a thin* or person); to gainsay te the purp0 se of religious medlUtiou ; ■ 


for the purpose of religious meditation ; a 
monk, anchorite or anchoress* spec, one who re- 


RECOGNIZE 

fReclU'Se, v. late MS. [f. L. reclus - f nh 
cludere ; see Rkclude v.] trans . To shut up, 
seclude -17x3. 

Rednsfcm (r/klfi-gan). late ME. [ad. L. 
reclusionem .] 1. The action of shutting up, or 
fact of being shat up, in seclusion ; a state of 
retirement, b. The fact of being shut up as a 
prisoner, esp. in solitary confinement 187a. 

а. A place of religious retreat 1797. 
Reclusive (r/klfl*siv), a. 1599. ns Re- 
cluse v, +-IVE.J Marked by reclusion or re- 
tirement. 

In some reclusiua and religions life, Out of all eyes 
Shaks. 

Recluaory (rfkbi-sari). i8ai. [ad. med.L. 
rcclusorium , f. ncludere. ] The cell of a recluse. 
Recoct (rfkp-kt), v. 156a. [f. L. recoct- t 

recoquere ; see Re- and Cook v.J trans. I o 
boil or cook a second time ; also fig. to vamp 
or furbish up anew. So Reco'ction. 
Recognition (rekjfgni jhn). 1450. [ad. L. 
recognitionem , f. recognit recogncsccrtA The 
act of recognizing, fx. Payment on the con- 
clusion of a bargain. fa. Sc. Law. The re- 
sumption of lands by a feudal superior -176 5. 
ta- Revision, recension -x86a. b. Hist. The 
form of inquest by jury in use in England under 
the early Norman kings 1609. 4. The action 

of acknowledging as true, valid, or entitled to 
consideration ; formal acknowledgement as 
conveying approval or sanction of something ; 
hence, notice or attention accorded to a thing 
or person 15^7. b. The formal acknowledge- 
ment by subjects of (the title of) a sovereign or 
other ruler ; spec, as the name of a part of the 
Coronation ceremony 1558. 5. The acknow- 

ledgement or admission of a kindness, service, 
obligation, or merit, or the expression of this 
in some way. Now chiefly in phr. in r. of. 1570. 

б. The action or fact of perceiving that some 
thing, person, etc., is the same as one previously 
known ; the mental process of identifying what 
has been known before ; the fact of being thus 
known or identified 1708. tx The acuon or 
fact of apprehending a thing as having a certain 
character or belonging to a certain class 1881. 

4. A fourth kind of publick reading, whereby the 
lives of such saints had.. solemn r. in the church of 
God Hookkk. 6 . I could not escape r. 1866. b. The 
r. that certain things were not true 1881. 

Recognitor (r/kp-gnit^i). Now Hist. 1574. 
[a. med.L. recognitor, f. recognit-, rtcognoscere 
to Recognosce.] A member of a jury im- 
panelled on an assize or inquest. 

Recognitory (rfkp giiitari), a. i8aa. [Seo 
prec. and -ORY Vj Of or pertaining to recogni- 
tion or acknowledgement. 

Recognizable, -isable (re-k^naizAb’i), a. 
17^ 9. (£ Recognize v. +-ablb.J Capable of 
being recognized ; that admits of recognition. 
Hence Recognizabi lity, r. quality. Re cog- 
nizably adv. 

Recognizance, -isance (rfkpnizfins, 
rFlqrgn-). late ME. [a. OF. ncon(u\issance % 
rccognussance, (mod.F. reconnaissance ), f. ro- 
con(o)issant, pr. pple. of reconohtre + -ANC& ; seo 
next, j i. Law. A bond or obligation, entered 
into and recorded before a court or magistrate, 
by which a person engages himself to perform 
some act or observe some condition (as to ap- 
pear when called on, to pay a debt, or to keep 
the peace) ; also, a sum of money pledged as a 
surety for such pcrfoi mance, and rendered fore- 
felt by neglect of it. Usually pi. a. Recognition 
or acknowledgement (ot a person os holding a 
certain position, of a fact, duty, right, service. 


Lain posit i 
). Now n 


reclaiming vulgar errors Bacon. 3 . c. A fair field, . . society. ME. fa. A place of seclusion ~X77 a > 


(QeivKIfo)* *{F«e pem). tt (Ger. Mwller). U (Fr. dime), v (end), e (€•) (there), i 


a person) os the same, or as having a known 
character. Now rare. X489. 3. A token, badge, 

emblem ; a cognizance. Now arch. 1477. 

3. That R. and pledge of Lone Which 1 fizst gone 
her Shaks. 

Recognize, -lae (re-kfenniz),®. 1531. [a. 
OF. reconuiss-, recognoiss etc,, pres* stem of 
nconoistre (mod.F. reconnaUte) L» recogm • 
score to RECOGNOSCK. Cf. COGNIZE,] ft. 
irons. To look over again ; to revise., correct, 
amend -X715. Tb. To reconnoitre, Also absoL 
(rare) -1814. to. To acknowledge by admit* 
sion, confession, etc. i to admit (to oneself or 
another) -1641, a- To acknowledge by special 
notioe, approval or sanction ; to treat at valid* 


(A) (r#m> { (Fx. fissre). 8 (fir, fan, earth). 
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as having existence or as entitled to considera- 
tion ; to take notice of (a thing or person) in 
some way 1548. 4. To know again ; to perceive 
to be identical with something previously known 
1533. b. To know by means of some distinc- 
tive feature ; to identify from knowledge of 
appearance or character 1725. c. To perceive 
clearly, realize 1865. 5. Law. (rfkf’gnaiz) a. 

U.S. re} t. and intr. To enter into a recog- 
nizance 1699. fb. tram. To bind over by a 
recognizance -1809. 

3. The only army which the law recognized was the 
militia Macaulay. 4. b. Without being able to ex* 
press accurately all we mean by love, we r. it when 
we meet it 1876. C. Linnell has made us r. a new 
beauty in the heather 1865. Hence Re*cogniser. 

Recognizee (rflq?g-, rJkfmizr) 1544. [f 
Recognize v. + -ee *.] Ltnv. The person to 
whom one is bound in a recognizance. 
Recognizor (r/k^g-, rtUpnizfi-i). 1531. [f. 
as prec. +-OR 2 a.] Law . One who enters into 
a recognizance. 

+ Recognosce, v. 1533. [ad. L. recogno- 
tcere ; see Re- and Cognosce.] trans . To 
recognize or acknowledge -1671. 

Recoil (r/koi*l), sb. ME. [f. next.] I. The 
act of retreating, retiring, or going back. Now 
rare. 9. The act of bounding or springing 
back, esp. through impact or elasticity ; resili- 
ence 1613. b. Jig. of feelings; esp. with ref. to 
shrinking from something 1043. a* spec. The 
rebound or ‘kick’ of a gun or firearm when 
discharged 1575. 

a We strain a bow and let its r. propel the arrow 
II. Spencer, b. Indignant r. from ugliness Ruskin. 

Comb. • r. escapement, an escapement in clocks 
and watches, in which the teeth of the crown- or 
balance-wheel act on the pallets by r. ; r. pallet, 
a wallet in a r. escapement ; r. wave, a dicrotic wave. 

Recoil (r/koi-l), v. ME. [ad. OF. reculer, 
f. re- Re- + cul ClTL : — L. cuius the posteriors.] 
ti. trans. To beat, drive, or force back ; to 
cause to retreat or retire -1713. tb. To return 
or retort (a thing) upon a person -1662. a. intr. 
To retreat, retire, go or draw back (or aback) 
before an enemy or opposing force, late ME. 
b. To stagger back (from a blow) 1533. +3. 

To go back (or backwards) ; to recede, retire, 
retreat, return -1651. tb. To fall back or away 
(from some state or condition), to degenerate 
(rare) -1611. *fc. To go back in memory or in 
a narrative (rare) -1655. t4. To retire, with- 

draw oneself to a place -1627. tb .Jig. To draw 
back front an act or course of action, a promise, 
etc. -1761. 5. To start or spring back in fear, 

horror, disgust, or the like 1513. 0. a. To re- 

bound, to spring or fly back through force of 
impact 1581. b. Of firearms or artillery : To 
spring back by the force of the discharge 1530. 
7. To rebound, spring back , or return, to the 
starting point or source. Chiefly fig. (now with 
on). i59p. 

a. Skilfull darters who by recoyltng are wont to 
game the day 1637. b. leu paces huge He back 
recuild Milt. 3. c. Wint. T. 1. ii. 154. 4. A whyJe 

I read you rest, and to your bowres recoyle Spenser. 
5. Back they recoild airraid At first, and call'd me 
Sin Milt. fig. The age .. recoiled fiom the cool 
cynicism of his crimes 1874. 7. The good or evil 

we confer on others, very often.. recoils on ourselves 
Fielding. Hence Kecoi'ler. Recoi’lingly adv. 
fRecoiimeat, dismissal; the act of recoiling or 
spimging back. 

Recollect (re'k^lekt),^. 1626. [ad. L .re- 
collect us or F. ricollet. ] A member of an Ob- 
ser van tine branch of the Franciscan order, 
which originated in Spain in the end of the 
15th c., and was so named ' from the detach- 
ment from creatures and recollection in God 
which the founders aimed at * ( Catholic Viet.). 
Recollect (rflqfle'kt), v. 1 1513. [orig. ad. 
L. recollect -, rccalligere , f. re- Re- + colhgere, 
but later sometimes written re-collect , as if f. 
Re- 5 a + Collect. ] +1. trans. To collect, 

f ather -1670. tb. To collect again -1693. 9. 

0 collect, gather, or bring together (things or 
persons) again 16:5. b. intr. To come together 
again (rare) 1631. 3. trans. To collect (one's 

spirits, thoughts, mind, etc.) 1614. 4. To j 

gather or summon up (strength, courage, etc.); 
to rally ; to recover by an effort 1655. +5. 

To bring back again to or from some position 
or state ; to withdraw (oneself) fiom -1655. 
a. How dust scattered and blown up and down 


1674 


should be recollected 1655. 3. He was timorous aad 

bashful ; but, when the talk became regular, he recol- 
lected his powers Johnson. 4. Then soon Fierce 
hate he recollects, and all his thoughts Of mischief. . 
thus excite^ Milt. 

Recollect (retylekt), z/.® 1559. [f. as 

prec., but now differentiated by the pronuncia- 
tion.] 1. trans . To call or bring back (some- 
thing) to one's mind ; to recall the knowledge 
of (a thing, person, etc.), fa. To reflect with 
(oneself) -1719. 3. To concentrate or absorb 

(the mind, oneself, etc.) in contemplation ; spec . 
in mystical religious use 1671. 4. refi. To bring 
(onesel f) back to a state of composure ; to recover 
(oneself). Also const, from. Now rare. 1639. 

1. Recollecting still that he is man, We trust him 
not too far Cowpeh. absol. To remember and to r. 
are different things Johnson. * I can't remember.' 
‘But try and recollect' (mod.). 4. His heart beat 

violently, and he . .stopped, to r. himself Mar. Edge- 
worth. Hence Recolle'ct&ble a. 

Recollection 1 (rityle-kJanV 1598. [a. F. 
recollection or ad. med.L. recollectionem. Now 
taken as f. Re- 5 a + COLLECTION.] 1. A 
gathering together again, a. A recapitulation 
-1659. 

Recollection 2 (rek^le kjan). 1642. [Same 
wd. as prec. in special senses], 1. Religious 
or serious concentration of thought ; fconduct 
regulated by this. 9. Composure, calmness of 
mind, self-possession 1757. 3. The art of re- 

calling to the memory ; the mental operation 
by which objects or ideas are revived in the 
mind ; also, an instance of this 1683. b. The 
power of recalling to the mind ; the sphere or 
period over which such power extends ; the 
memory 1732. 4. A thing or fact recalled to 

the mind ; the memory of something 1781. 5 

pi. A message expressing recollection of, or a 
desire to be recollected by, another 18 r6. 

3. The power of r. seems to depend on the intensity 
or largeness of the perception Jowktt. b. The scene 
of the preceding night tan in his r. Scott. 4. A r. or 
a fresh tradition 1883. 

Recollective (rctyfle-ktiv), a. 1789. [f 
Recollect v. % + -ivk.] i. Relating to. charac 
terized by, concerned with, recollection. 9. 
Given to, distinguished by (the power of), oc- 
cupied with, recollection 1813. 

II Recollet (r<?kobr). 1695. [F. rdcollct, ad. 
L. recollect us ; cf. Recollection 2 1.] « Rk- 
collbc r sb. 

+Reco*mfort t sb. late ME. [ad. F. rccon- 
fort ; see Re- and Comfort j/*.] Comfort, 
support, consolation -1605. Hence +Reco‘m- 
fortleas a. without comfort. 

Recomfort (riko-rnfajO, v. Obs. exc. arch. 
late ME. [ad. F. reconforter\ see Re- and 
Comfort v. z. trans. fa. To strengthen or 
inspire with fresh courage -1667. b. To soothe, 
console, or relieve in distress or trouble. Now 
rare, late ME. tc. refi. and absol. To take 
courage or heart again -1654. 9. trans . (Usu. of 
things) : To strengthen or invigorate physically ; 
to refresh. Also absol. Now rare, late ME. 

z. a. As one from sad dismay Recomfortcd Milt. 
s. My weary frame After short pause reccmforted, 
again I journey’d Cary. Hence TR-CCO'mfbrture, 
consolation, comfort Siiaks. 

Recommence (rfk^mens), v. 1481. [ad. 
F. recommencer\ see Re- and COMMENCE v.'] 
1. intr. To begin again, b. With complement 
1778. 9. trans. To cause to begin again ; to 

renew 1494. 

a. The two brothers r their exhortation to virtue 
Jowett. So Recomme'ncement, a second com- 
mencement. 

Recommend (rek/Jmemd), v. late ME. 
^ad. med.L. recommendare, f. re- Re- + com- 
mend a re to Commend.! 1. To commend or 
commit (oneself or another, one’s soul or spirit) 
to God, bis keeping, etc. Also (rarely) without 
const, b. (Chiefly refi.) To commit (oneself 
or another) to a person (or thing), or to some 
one’s care, prayers, etc. late ME. tc. To give 
in charge, consign, commit, submit (a thing) 
to a person or thing -x6oi. td. To communi- 
cate (a thing) to a person. Also without const., 
to mention. -1641. tc. To inform (a person). 
Shaks. te. refl * and absol. To commend 
(oneself) to the kindly remembrance of another 
-157a. tb. To speak of (a person) to another, 
with a view to exciting kindly remembrance 
*773- t8- To praise, commend -1738. 4. a. 


RECOMPENSE 

To name or speak of (a person) as fit or worthy 
to hold some position or employment X64X. b. 
To present or bring forward (a person) as 
worthy of notice, favour, care, etc. Const, to 
(a person, etc.) for (the thing desired). 1647. 
5. To mention or introduce (a thing) with 
approbation or commendation (ton person), in 
order to induce acceptance or trial 1581. 6. To 

make (a person or thing) acceptable. (Ch efly 
of qualities, circumstances, or things.) Also 
refi. 1605. 7. To counsel, advise 1733. 

1. When 1 lay me down to Sleep, 1 r. myself to his 
Care Addison. c. Twel . N. v. 1. 94. a. b. R me 
to the poor dear lady Johnson. 4. b. The trouble 1 
gave in recommending a gentleman to your protection 
Swift. 5* Allow me. to r. this dish Shelley. We 
will conclude by recommending his work to our 
readers 1863. 6 That man has little enough to r. him 

whom women dislike 1863. 7. lie recommended, that 
the whole disposition of the camp should be changed 
18:19. Hence Recomme'nduble a. that may be 
recommended. Recommend ablenema. Recoin- 
me*ndably adv Recomme*nder. 
Recommendation (redc/fcnend^i-Jan). 1450. 
[a. OF., or ad. med L. recommendation cm , f. 
ret ommendare to Recommend.] +i. The ac- 
tion of recommending oneself to another's re- 
membrance; a message of this nature -1634. 
fa. Commendation, favour, repute, esieem 
-1585. 3. The action of recommending a per- 

son or tiling as w 01 thy or desirable 1^78. b. 
A letter or certificate of recommendation 1645. 
4. That which procures a favourable reception 
or acceptance 1647. 5. Exhortation, advice 


1585. 

3. Biiyn 


uying at his Shop upon my R. Steele. Letter 
of r., a letter recommending a person j in laier u^e, a 
letter of introduction. 4 Upon no other.. 1 , than of 
1 he Beauty, .of his Person Clarendon. 

fRecomme-ndative, a. and sb. rare. 1611. 
if. Recommend v. + -ative. ] A. adj That 
recommends. B. sb. Thai which recommends. 
-1727. 

Recommendatory (rek/Tme -ndatari), a. 
1611. [f. Recommend u., alter Commenda- 
tory a.) 1. Having the attribute of recom- 

mending; expicssing or conveying a recom- 
mendation. 9. Of a quality, feature, etc. : 
That recommends its possessor 1709. 3. Of a 

resolution, appointment, etc.: In the form of a 
recommendation, without binding force 1690. 

1 R. letter, a letter of recommendation. 

Recommit (i/kjfmrt), v. 1621. [Re- 5a ] 
i. trans. To send or refer (a bill, etc.) back to 
a committee, b. To entrust (a person or thing) 
again to a person 1783. a. To commit (a per- 
son) again (to a court, prison, etc.) 1647. a* 
To commit or do (an action) again 1647. 

1. Oulered, 'J hat tne said Act be re-comnuued for 
several Amend merits 1729. So Recoinmi'tment, 
Recommi ttal, a renewed commitment 01 committal. 

Recompensation (rrk/wipdns^’Jan). late 
M K. [ a. OF. re com pen sa cion : — late L. recom- 
pentationem.] ti. = next -1715. 2 . Sc. Law. 

In actions (ui debt, a counter-plea of com- 
pensation raised by a pursuer to meet the 
defendant's plea of compensation xt>8i. 

Recompense (re-k^mpens ), sb. Also 
•pence, late ME. [a. OF., f. recompenter to 
Recompense.] i. Reparation or restitution 
made to another for some wrong done to him ; 
atonement or satisfaction for some misdeed or 
offence. 9. Compensation (leceived or desiied) 
for some loss or injury sustained 1508. 3. 

Return or repayment for something given or 
received T473. 4. Compensation or return for 

trouble, exertion, services or merit 150a 5. 

Retribution for some injun or offence 1538. 

1. Sin cannot be taken away by recompence Hobhks. 
a. Have you secured no r. for such a waste of honour f 
Junius Lett. 4 His lovely words her seem'd due 1. 
Of all her passed paincs Spenskr. 5. Such is the 
tyrant's r. : ‘tis just: He who is evil can receive no 
good Shelley. 

Recompense ( re -k^m pens),!/. Also -pence, 
late ME. [ad. OF. recomptnser , ad. late l« 
recompensart , f. re- Re- + compensare to COM- 
PENSATE.] x. trans. To reward, requite, repay 
(a person) for something done or given, b. To 
compensate (a person) tor some loss or injury 
sustained 1477. a. a. To make up for (some 
loss, injury, dr feet, etc.) ; tto take the place of. 
late ME. b. To make compensation or Atone- 
ment for (a misdeed, wrong, etc.) 145a c. To 
make a return or requital lor (something done 
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or given) 1530, t3» To mete out in requital 

-1535. 4. intr. To make repayment, return, 

or amends, late ME. 

s. absol. Be his To r., who sees and can reward thee 
Cabv. a. a. The length of the journey will be recom- 
pensed by the goodness of the way F uller. b. In 
some part to r. My rash but more unfortunate mis- 
deed Milt. 3. Recompence to no man evyll for 
evyll Tindalk Rom. xii. 17. Hence Re*compenaer 
trare), one who or that which recompenses. Re*com» 
pensive a. [rare) that recompenses. 

Recompose (rftymptfuz), v . 1611. [Re- 
5 a. Cf. F. tf composer !) x. t rafts. To put to- 
gether again; to form again by composition. 
Chiefly in antithesis to decompose . 9. To put 
together in a new form or manner; to rearrange 
1816. 3. To restore to composure. Also reft . 

1649. 4. To restore to harmony 1856. 

I. Whatever is decomposed may be recomposed by 
the being who first composed it Prikstlby. 3. 1 
shall never r. my features to receive Sir Rowland 
Congreve. Our spirits, when disordered, are not to 
be recomposed in a moment Fielding. 4. To r. the 
quarrels in the church 1856. Hence Recompo'ser 
[rare). Recomposition (rfitymp< 7 zi-Jan), the action 
or process of recomposing. 

Reconcilable (re-tynsailabM), a. Also 
•cileable. 16x3. [f. next + -able.] i. Of state- 
ments, opinions, facts, etc. : Capable of being 
mutually reconciled. a. Capable of being re- 
conciled with something 1640. Also const, to 
(now rare), and felltpt . without const. 3. Of 
persons, their natures, etc. t Easily conciliated 
or reconciled. Now rare. x6ai. 4. Admitting 
of reconciliation Milt. 

x. The opposite yet reconclleable vices of rapacious- 
ness and prodigality Girhon. 3 A peaceable and 
r. inclination i6.m. Hence Re'concilablenesm. 
Re concilably adv. 

Reconcile (re'tyfnsail), v. ME. [ad. F. 

riconc liter , or I*, reconcihare , f. re- Re- + con- 
cilia re to Conciliate.] I. 1. trans. To bring 
(a person) again into friendly relations to or 
wuh (oneself or another) after an estrangement, 
tb. To recommend, make agreeable Claken- j 
DON. 9. To win over (a person) again to friend- 
ship with oneself or another, late ME. 3. To 
set (estranged persons or parties) at one again ; 
to bring back into concord, to reunite (persons 
or things) in harmony. late ME. +4. To bring 
(a person) back to, into peace, favour, etc. Also 
rcjl. -1594- +5. To bring back, restore, or re- 

admit to the Church, spec, the Church of Rome 
-1715. b .pass, and rejl. To become united to 
a church 1639. 6. Eccl. To purify (a church, 

etc.J by a special service after profanation, late 
ME. f7. To conciliate, recover (a person's 
favour, etc.) ; to gain (credit) -1665. 8. To 

bring into a state of acquiescence (fwith) or 
submission to a thing. Also rejl. ana with inf 
1606. 

1. rejl. Thou might*t..r, '.hyiclf with thine own 
heart And with thy God Shelley, b. Hi* courtesy 
and affability ..marvellously reconciled [him] to all 
men 1647. a. The Gods are hard to r. Tennyson. 
3. Let 11 be mine honour . .That I haue reconcil’d 
your friends and you Shaks. 8. Trials often r. us to 
that, which, .we looked on with aversion Locke. 

II. i. To adjust, settle, bring to agreement 

(a controversy, quarrel, etc.), late ME. 9. To 
make (discordant facts, statements, etc.) con- 
sistent. accordant, or compatible with each 
other 1560. 3. To make (an action, condition, 

quality, etc.) compatible or consistent in fact 
or in one's mind with another ; to regard as 
consistent with . Also const, to. 1694. b. To 
make (a theory, statement, author, etc.) agree 
with another or with a fact ; to show to be in 
agreement with. Const, to. 1613. 4. To make 
even or smooth, or fit together so as to present 
a uniform surface 1687. 

1. The quarrel was. .reconciled Fielding, a. Such 
welcome, and vnwelcom things at once, ’Tia hard to 
r. Shake. 3. A soul . . That reconciled the sword unto 
the pen, Using both well 1694. b. A plain matter of 
fact, which men cannot r. with the general account 
they think fit to give of things Butler. Hence 
Reconcilement, reconciliation. Re-conciler, one 
who or that which reconciles j spec, applied to Christ. 

Reconciliation (restynsili,/i-j3n). ME. [a. 
F., or ad. L, rtconciliationem. ] x. The action 
of reconciling persons or the result of this ; the 
fact of being reconciled, late ME. b. spec, in 
religious use, of God and man ME. 9. Re- 
union of a person to a church 1635. 3. The 

purification, or restoration to sacred uses, of a 


1675 

church, etc., after desecration or pollution 1533. 
4. The action of bringing to agreement, con- 
cord, or harmony 156a 
x. And so kissed me as a mark of r. Richardson. 
4. The absence of any appearance of r. between the 
theory and practice of life Emerson. 

Reconciliatory (retyhisrli&tari), a. 1586. 
[ad. L. type *reconciliatorius ; see-ORV 1 .] Of 
words, actions, etc. 1 Tending to reconciliation. 
Recondite (rctyndait, rityndsit), a. 1649. 
[ad. L. reconditus , recondere to put away, f. re- 
Rb- + condere.] x. Of things : Removed or 
hidden from view ; kept out of sight Now 
rare . 9. Removed from ordinary apprehension, 
understanding, or knowledge ; deep, profound, 
abstruse 1653. b. Of learning, investigation, 
discussion, etc.: Consisting in, relating to, un- 
common or profound knowledge 1654. c. Of 
writers, sources, etc. : Obscure, little known 
1817. 3. Of persons : Writing in an obscure 

fashion 1788. 

a The r. principles of philosophy 1772. c. The 
traditional edition of a r. classical author 1865. Hence 
Recondite-ly adv., -ness. 
fReco-nditory. 1633. [ad. late L. recondi - 
toriutnJ] A store-house, repository -1685. 
Reconnaissance (rfty *nS»&ns). 1810. [F., 
f. reconnaiss -, reconnaitre to Reconnoitre.] 
1. Mil. An examination or survey of a tract of 
country, made with a view to ascertain the 
position or strength of an enemy, or to discover 
the nature of the ground or resources of a dis- 
trict before making an advance. Also Naval , 
a survey of a coast, etc. made for similar pur- 
poses. b. A body of troops sent to reconnoitre 
1811. 9. transf. A survey of a district made 

for practical or scientific purposes 1838. 3. 

Without article: Reconnoitring, surveying 1887. 

1. R. in force , an advance made with a considerable 
body of troops to discover the position of the enemy. 
Reconnoi8Sance(rik/7*nisans). 1679. Older 
spelling (now disused) of prec., used in senses 
of Recognizance and Reconnaissance. 

Reconnoi tre,^. 1799. [f. next.] An act 
of reconnoitring ; a reconnaissance. 
Reconnoitre (retynortw), v. 1 707. [a. F. 

reconnoitre (now reconnaitre ) : — I - recognoscere 
to look over, inspect J X. trans. Mil. (and 
Naval). To make an inspection or take ob- 
servations of (an enemy, his strength, position, 
etc.). Also transf. 9. Mil. To inspect, exam- 
ine, or survey (a district or tract of ground) in 
order to discover the presence or position of an 
enemy, or to find out the resources or military 
features of the country. Also transf 1726. 3. 

absol. or intr. To make a reconnaissance 1712. 
t4. trans. 'To recollect, remember, recognise 
-1787. 

4. Whethrr, if the dead of past ages could revive, 
they would be able to r. the events of their own times, 
as transmitted to us II. Walpole. 

Reconsider (iityfnsi'riai). ^ *57*- TRe- 

5 a.) x. trans. To consider (a matter or thing) 
again. b. To consider (a decision, etc.) a 
second time wuh a view to changing or amend- 
ing it ; to rescind, alter 1849. 9. rejl. To reflect 

on one s conduct, with a view to repentance or 
amendment (rare) 1855. Reconsidera-tion. 
Reconstitution (ri.tynstiiifi-Jan). 1853. 
[Re- 5 a.] A fresh constitution, b. In French 
criminal procedure, the action of going over the 
supposed details of a crime at the place wheie 
it was committed 1897. 

Reconstruct (rfkjJnstrxrkt), v. 1768. [Re- 
5 a.] x. trans. To construct anew. a. To 
construct anew in the mind ; to restore (some- 
thing past) mentally 1862. 3. U.S . To win 

over or reconcile to the Federal system of 
government 1904. 

Reconstruction (ritynsti trkjan). x 79 1 . 

[Re- 5 a.] x. The action or process of recon- 
structing. b. U.S. Hist. The process by which 
after the Civil War the States which had seceded 
were restored to the rights and privileges of the 
Union 186c, 9. An instance or example of 

reconstructing ; a thing reconstructed 1795. 
Reconstructive (r^kdtastrn-ktiv),*, and sh. 
x86a. [Re- 5 a.] A. adj. Related to, concerned 
with, reconstruction. B. sb. That which recon- 
structs, a reconstituent 1890. 
fReconti'na&nce. 154a [Re- 5 & ; cf. 
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next.] The act of recontinuing; resumption 
-1631. 

Reconti-nue, v. rare, late ME. [ad. obs. 
F. recontinuer ; see Re- 5 a and Continue v. ] 
trans. To go on again with (an action, occupa- 
tion, state, etc., which has been discontinued). 
Reconvention (iitynve-nfsn). 1449. [a.F. 
See Re- and Convention.] +i. An agree- 
ment made in return PecoCK. 9. Law. A 
counter-charge ; a counter-action brought 
against the plaintiff by the defendant in a suit 
x 538 . t3- The reassembling (of Parliament, 
etc.) -1664. 

Reconvert (r 7 tyhv 5 -.it), v. 1611. [Re- 
5 a.] x. trans. To convert back to a previous 
state. 9. Logic. To transpose again the subject 
and predicate of (a proposition) 1864. 3. Law. 

To change back again into something of equiva- 
lent value 1884. 

X. 1 myself having known many Papists ..recon- 
verted Wesley. The air was re-convened into water 
1783. So Reconve-rslon. Reconve-rtible a. 
capable of being reconverted. 

Reconvey (ritynvr I*), v. 1506. [Re- 5 a.] 
1. trans. To convey (tor escort) back to a pre- 
vious place or position ; to convey in a reverse 
direction. Now rare. 9. Law . To make over 
again or restore to a former owner 1665. 

1. The water.. would be reconveyed to the sea at 
ebb tide 1846. So Reconveyance, the act of recon. 
v eying ; spec, in Law, re&ioration to a former owner. 

Record (re -tyid), sb. ME. [a. OF., f. re- 
corder to Record.] I. 1. Law. The fact or 
attribute of being, or of having been, committed 
to writing as authentic evidence of a matter 
having legal importance, spec, as evidence of 
the proceedings or verdict of a court of justice; 
evidence which is thus preserved, and may be 
appealed to in case of dispute. 9. The fact or 
condition of being preserved as knowledge, 
esp. by being put into writing; knowledge or 
information preserved or handed down in this 
way. Freq. in phrases (f of) on or upon r. 
late ME. +3. Attestation or testimony of a 
fact ; witness, evidence, proof -1646. fb. A 
witness -1768. 

1. These Estates are created by word, by writing, 
or by r. Bacon. Phr. Matter [thing, debt , etc.) of r. 
Court of r., a court whose proceedings are formally 
enrolled and valid as evidence of fact, being also a 
court of the sovereign, and having authority to fine 
or imprison. So t Judge qf r. a. Having beaten 
the highest break on r. 188^. 3. To bear r., to bear 

witness.; Iohn bare r., saying [etc.l John i. 99. To 
take or call to r. t to call to witness. b. God is niy 
r.,. .that I do not speak it vauntingly Sterne. 

n. 1. Law. An authentic or official report of 
the proceedings in any cause coming beiore a 
court of record, together with the judgement 
given thereon, entered upon the rolls of court 
and affording indisputable evidence of the 
matter in question 1455. b. A copy of the 
material points, pleadings, and issue between 
defendant and plaintiff on a matter of law, con- 
stituting the case to be decided by the court ; 
hence, a case so constituted or presented 1637. 
3. An account of some fact or event preserved 
in writing or other permanent form ; a docu- 
ment , monument, etc. , on which such an account 
is inscribed ; also transf. any thing or person 
serving to indicate or give evidence of, or pre- 
serve the memory of, a fact or event ; a memo- 
rial. Freq. in pi. a collection of such accounts, 
etc. Also, in recent use, a tracing or series of 
marks, made by a recording instrument. 161 x. 
b. In full gramophone r., the disk of wax, etc., 
bearing the record of the sounds to be repro- 
duced by the gramophone 1896. c. The leading 
facts in the life or career of a person, esp. of a 
public man ; the sum of what one has done or 
achieved (orig, U.S.) 1856. d. A performance 
or occurrence going beyond others of the same 
kind ; spec, the best recorded achievement in 
any competitive sport. Freq. in phr. to beat or 
break the r. 1 to surpass all previous perfor- 
mances. 1883. 

x. Phr. To travel out of the r., to take notice of any 
thing that does not appear in it. Also trmaqf,, to go 
off the subject. So to keep to the r. a. Mem vi. e. 
e. Phr. (Chiefly U.S.) To put (oneself) on r., to give 
(oneself) a pl^ce among recorded things; to express 
one’s opinion t also to go on r. 

+ni. 1. Reputation, repute, account -1470. 
a. Memory, remembrance, recollection -1601. 

a. O that r. is liuely in my soule Shake, 
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IV. Comb, as r.-brtaker, -breaking, -maker , 
-making, b. passing into adj. — largest, best, 
etc. recorded or on record 1993. 

Record (rfkfsd), v. ME. [ad. OF. recor- 
der r — L. mcordare (classical reeordari), L re- 
Rb- + eord-, cor heart.] I. +1. franc, a. To 
get by heart, to go over in one's mind. b. 
To say over as a lesson, to recite. 0x656. s. 
To practise (a song, tune, etc.). In later use 
only of birds, late ME. +b. To sing of or 
about (something); to render in song -1597, 
3. intr. Of birds (rarely of persons) : To prac- 
tise or sing a tune in an undertone ; to go over 
it quietly or silently. Now ttchn . 151a +b. 
To sing or warble -1616. 

a. b. Here can l. .to the Nightingales complaining 
Notes Tune nay distresses, and r. my woes Shahs. 
3. The young males continue practising, or, as the 
bird-catchers say, recording, for ten or eleven months 

Lak WIN. 

tn. 1. tram. To call to mind, to recall, re- 
member -1460. 9. To meditate, ponder (some- 
thing) with oneself -1586. 3. To think or 

meditate on a thing or person -1604. 

3. Record® on. . Parys the fayre citee Lydg. 
m. ft. tram. To relate in words ; to tell or 
narrate orally -1738. 9 . To relate in writing ; 

to put or set down in writing ; to put on record. 
Also, in recent use, of telegraphic and other 
instruments : To set down (a message, etc.) in 
some permanent form ; also absol. , of an instru- 
ment. etc., to be recorded thus for reproduction 
by a gramophone. ME. b. To have properly 
recorded ; to give (a verdict or vote) 1596. +3. 

To bear witness to (a fact, etc.) ; to attest, con- 
firm. Also absol., To testify. -1607. +b. To 

call to witness. Marlowe. 

sl The hut words of his that are recorded, are 
worthy the greatness of his soul W. Irving, b. There 
is only one verdict which those who disapprove of it 
can r. 1884. 3. Timo* iv. ii. 4. Hence Recordable 
a. capable ofoeing recorded. 

tReco*rdance. rare. 1450. [a. OF., - It. 
ricordanxaf) Recording, setting on record ; re- 
membrance -1630. 

Recordation (retyidfl -Jan}, late ME. [ad. 
L. raordatumem , f. reeordari.] +1 . The faculty 
of remembering or recollecting -1666. fa. 
Remembrance or recollection of something 
-1748. *f*3- An act of commemorating or 

making mention; a commemorative account 
-1670. 4. The action or process of recording 

or committing to writing 180 a. 

Recordative (r/k^rd&tiv), a. 1551. [ad. 
late L. recordativus ; see -IVE.] Commemora- 
tive. 

Recorder I (r/k^iddi). late ME. [orig. a. 
AF. recordour\ later, partly f. Record v.+ 
-ER L ] 1. A certain magistrate or judge having 

criminal and civil jurisdiction in a city or 
borough. 

The Recorder was orig. a person with legal know, 
ledge appointed fay the mayor and aldermen to ' re- 
cord * or lteep in mind the proceedings of their courts 
and Che customs of the city, his oral statement of 
these being taken as the highest evidence of fact. 
The Recorder of London is still appointed by the 
court of aldermen t in other cities and boroughs the 
appointment is made by the crown. 

+b. The chief justice of an East Indian settle- 
ment -1800. 9. One who records or sets down 
in writing 1537. 3. A recording apparatus ; 

esp. a device in a telegraphic instrument for 
recording the signals received 1873. Hence 
Reco*rderahip f the office, or term of office, of 
a r. 1484. 

Reco rder 2. Obs, exc. Hist, late ME. 
[app. f. Record v. (I. a, 3) + -ER 1 .] A wind 
instrument of the flute or flageolet kind. fb. 
One of the pipes of an organ -1650. 

One of them plated on a Lute; ..another made a 
marueltous sweet countertenour vpon a R. 1598. 

Recording (rflcp-jdig), ///. a. 1161. 
[-ing *.] That records, now tip. in phr. r . angel. 
Recount (r/:kau*nt, rpkaunt), $ 6. 1884. 

[Kg- 5 a.] A new count; a second or subse- 
quent enumeration (esp. of votes in an election). 
So Rexcon'ot v* tram, to count or reckon over 
again 1764. 

Recount (rJfccwnt), v. 1 1456. [a. ONF. 
and AF. ruonter, f. re- Re- + confer to Count. 
Cf. F. raconter.] 1. tram • To relate or narrate ; 
to give a full or detailed account of (some fact, 
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( event, etc.) b. (With pL ofcj.) To relate In 
order ; to enumerate by particulars 2483. fa. 
To regard, consider, or aoaonnt (a person or 
thing) as possessing a certain character or 
quality -r66i. f 3. intr. and tram. To reckon, 
count up -1647. 

*. b. To r. Almtghtie works What words or tongne 
of Seraph can suffice? Milt. Hence tRecoumt- 
ment, relation, cecital Shaks. 

Recoup (rfloJ-p), v. late ME. [ad. F. re- 
couptr to cut back, etc., L re- ftR.- + couper to 
cut.] f 1. tram . To cut short, interrupt -late 
ME. a. Law. To deduct; to take off or 
keep back. Also absol. to make a deduction. 
1628. 3. (With double obj.) To recompense 

(a person) for (some loss or outlay) ; to make 
up or make good (loss, etc.) to (a person) 1664. 
b. To recompense, repay (a person). Freq. 
refi. to recover what one has expended or lost. 
186a. 4. To make up for, make good i860, 

b. To yield in return 1868. 

a. The defendant might r. damages for a breach of 
warranty far the thing so'd 1C69. a. How to r. Lhe 
loss occasioned to the State revenue by the abolition 
of the salt tax x88o. Hence Recoupment, the act 
of recouping or recompensing ; the fact of being re- 
couped tor foes or expense. 

Recourse (r/Ic6s-js), sb. late ME. [a. F. 
recours : — L. recursum , f. re- Re- + currere to 
run ; see Course j£.] f 1. A running, coming, 
or flowing back, a return, refluence ; also, 
opportunity or passage to return -1694. f *>■ 
A periodical recurrence -1677. fa. Course, 
movement, or flow in some direction ; a course, 
passage, or path to or into something -1653. 
T b. The ebb and flow of the tide -x6aa. 3. 
Resort to some person or thing for assistance, 
help, or safety, late ME. 4. The thing, means, 
or person applied or resorted to for help, etc. 
1440. b. Law (chiefly Sc ). The right to de- 
mand pecuniary compensation from some one ; 
esp. the right which the holder of a bill of ex- 
change has to come back upon the drawer and 
endorsers if the acceptor fails to meet it 174 7. 
f 5. Usual or habitual going or resorting to a 
particular place -1705. fb. Gathering or con- 
course (of people) at a particular time -2656. 
f 6. Opportunity of resorting to a person ; 
access, admission -1594. 

s. The r. of the Blood into the Heart is hindred 
t66&. 3. To have (a) r. to, to apply to (a person, etc.) 

for help, advice, or information ; If threats, .proved 
inrffeetual,' he had often r. to violence Gibbon. 4. 
This h their osiml r., when they are hard pressed by 
inconsistencies 1774. 5. They bad their place of r. 

or rendevonz 1658. 6. I, but the doores be Jockt,. . 

That no man hath r. to her by night Shaks. Hence 
tRecou'rseful a. flowing hock ; ebbing and flowing. 

Recourse (r/kdsus), v. 1500. [f. prec.] 

f x. intr. To run back, return (to a place) -163a. 
a. Const to. To have recourse to, to fall back 
on. Now rare or Obs. 1586. 

x. The flame departyng and recounting thrise ere 
the woode tooke strength.. to consume him Foxa. 
Recover (ifkxrvaj), sb. ME. [orig. a. OF. 
recovre, f. recovrer Recover v. 1 ; later, f. the 
vb. 1 fx. Recovery, or means of recovery -1631. 
9. The act of bringing or coming buck to a 
former position 1819. f b. Mil. (chiefly in phr. 
at, on, or to the r.). A position of the fire-arm 
forming part of the manual exercise -1847. 
Recover (rlkvyps), vA ME. [ad. AF. 
recovertr : — L. reettptrare to Recuperate.] 
L trams. 1. To get (foccas., to take) back again 
into one's hands or possession ; to regain 
possession of (something lost or taken away), 
late ME. b. To regain (country, territory, etc.) 
by conquest or main lorce ; to win back (ground 
lost in hghiing) Lite ME. c. To find again, 
come upon a second time i6ix. d. To reclaim 
(land) prom the sea 1793. 9 . T o regain, acquire 

again, resume, return to (health, strength, one’s 
feet, etc.) ME. 3. To bring, draw, or win 
bock (a person) to friendship or willing otadi- 
ence ; to reconcile *576. T4- To get in place 

of, or in return for, something else -15*5. 6* 

Law. To get back or gain by judgement in a 
court of la w ; to obtain possession of, or a right 
to. by legal process, late ME. b. To have (a 
judgement or verdict) given fn one's favour 
1768. f6. To get or obtain ; to get hold of 

-x66x b. To get (the wind of one). Obs. exo. 
arch. 1603. 7. To get to, reach, arrive at, gain 

(some place or point). Now ran. ME. I. To 
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get back for another ; to bring back, restore. 
Const, to or unto a person, country, etc. 1x84* 
0. To restore or bring back (uxu. a person) to 
fife or consciousness, late ME. b. To restore 
(a person or animal) to health or strength ; to 
cure, heal 1579. c. In passive, 1 7b be recovered, 
to be well again ME. fio. To rrstore (a per* 
son or thing) to a good or proper estate or 
condition ; to set or make right again -173L 
xx. To rescue or reclaim (a person) from or 
out of a. state, etc. 16x4. is. a. To bring back 
(a weapon) to a certain position 1594. b. To 
pull back (a horse) on to itafoet again 1646. 13, 
To get over, get better from (a sickness, mis- 
fortune, or affliction) ME. b. To annul the 
effect of (a slip, stumble, etc.) 1748. 14. To 

retrieve, makegood, make up for (loss, damage, 
etc. to oneself), late ME. 15. To put right, 
remedy (something wrong, a fault, etc.). Now 
rare, late ME. 

x. For tyme y.lost.Be no way may recoverd be 
Chaucxh. Humanity had lost its title-deeds, and he 
had^ recovered them Morlbv. a. The Lead .. will not 
of it self r. its Sphericity Boylk. They stopped 
to r. their wind Marryat. I had by this time re- 
covered ui)’ usual health 1849. 3. Harold's way of 

recovering lebels differed widely from William's 
Fsekjman. 4. For every wo ye shall r. a blisse 
Chaucer. 5. This Law., enabled the Clergy to . . r. 
Tithes 171a An action to r. damages for false im- 
prisonment 1891. b. A defendant, against whom 
judgment is recovered BlackstonK. 7. Without a 
pocket- compass..! should never have recovered the 
Fair Isle, for which we run Scott. 8. So had the 
glory of Prowess been recover'd To Palestine Milt. 
9. from Death to Life, thou mights't him yet r. 
Drayton, The squire suddenly recovered her by 
calling for.. a bucket of water 1841. xs. So men wifi 
be well guarded, or recovered from false Religions 
Locks, xa. To r arttiSj a position of the firelock 
when the piece is held with the lock equal to the left 
shoulder, and the sling to the front 1809. 13. b. To 

r. so terrible a stumble 1768. 14. Many . .losses., 

which he was not able to r. 1683. 13. To r. the mu- 

chief he had done, .was difficult 1869. 

IL reft. 1. a. To regain ones natural position 
or balance, late ME. b. To return to life or 
consciousness 1597 c. To get over a loss of 
misfortune ; to recoup oneself (rare) 1645. d. 
To get over fatigue or illness. fAlso const of. 
1745. To retreat, retire into a place; 

to fall back on one as an authority -1655. b. 
To withdraw or escape from or out of, to return 
to, a position, state, or condition. Sow rare. 1611. 

x. a. We daily see. rope-dauncers handsomly r. 
themselves after a fierillous staggering and reefing 
1648. a. b. That they mav recouer Uiemselues out 
O t the snare of the dcuifl 9 Tint, ii a 6 . 

III. intr. or absol . x . To regain health after 
a wound or sickness; to get well again MEL 
a. T o regain life, consciousness, or composure. 
Also const of, from , out of. M E. +3. To rally, 
to return ; to make one s way ; to succeed in 
coming or passing (again) -1680. 4. To regain 

one’s fooling, position, or balance; also, to 
make a return from, Ito get the better of, a 
slip, etc. 1494. b. Fencing. To return to a 
position of guard after a thrust 1705. c. To 
rise again after bowing or curtseying 171k 5. 

Law. so obtain, by le^al process, possession 
or restoration of the thing claimed ; to succeed 
in a claim or suit ol recovery. Lite ME. 

x. If hce be si eke with loy, HeeTe recouer without 
Physicke Shaks. ^ The man recovered of the bite, The 
dog H w*i that died Goldsm. a I soon r. from these 
needless frights Cowfbr. j. The plaintiff shall r. 
according to the verdict 18x7. 

Recover (rr-kww), «?.* Also re-cover* 
late ME. [Re- 50.) trams. To cover again. 
Recoverable (rnv vdrfibT), a. 1470. [I. 
Recover v . 1 + -able.] i . Capable of being 
recovered or regained, b. Capable of being 

legally recovered or obtained 159a 9. Capable 
of being restored to a sound, healthy, or normal 
condition X596. b. That may be amended; 
curable 1616. c. Capable of being retrieved or 
made good 1797* ta* Capable of being re- 
traced. Shaks. 

t. b. That mere debts should not be r. fay law 
Jow*rr. a Having nowe both sowte and bodye 
greatly diseased, yet both r. Snsixiu 3. A Prodigall 
course Is like the Sunnes, but not like his recouer able 
Sham. Hence Rccoverablenesa. 
Recoverance (rlko v€i&ns). Now arch. 
late ME. [a* OF, recoverance ; see Recover 
v. 1 and -anck.] Recovery. 

Recoveree (r/kwzrPf Now rare or Obi. 
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1531- Racovan t /. 1 + -RE 1 .] Law. The 
person from whom some property is recovered ; 
spec, the defendant in on action of common re- 
covery* 

Recover©!* (rjkirv?rai). late ME. [f. as 
prec. +-er*.] One who recovers, regains, re- 
stores, etc. 

Recoverar (rlkeTarer). Also -er (-er 4 ). 
1628. if. as prec. + -OR a.] Law . The deman- 
dant who recovers a judgement, esp. in an action 
of common recovery* 

Recovery (rllurvari). late ME. [a. AF. 
recoverie , -cry, f. pa. pple. of recoverir or re- 
cov(e)rer; see Recover v , l and -T 1 .] L +1. 
Possibility or means of recovering, or of being 
restored to, a normal state ; remedy -1686. s. 
The act of recovering oneself from a mishap, 
mistake, fall, etc. 1535. b. The act of regaining 
the natural position after curtseying 171a. c. 
Rawing. The act of returning to the proper 
position for making a fresh stroke 1856. a* 
Restoration or return to health from sickness 
* 599 . 

s. On purpose to mine past r. a country that . .sub- 
sists by making of silk 1686. 3. Phr. f On the r., 

recovering. 

EL 1. Law. TTie fact or procedure of gaining 
possession of some property or right by a ver- 
dict or judgement of court ; spec, the process, 
based on a legal fiction, by which entailed es- 
tate was commonly transferred from one party 
to another (also called common r.) 147a. a. 
The recovering of something lost or taken away ; 
the possibility of recovering such a thing 1538. 
a. The restoration or bringing back of a. person 
(or thing) to a healthy or normal condition or 
to consciousness 1590. 4. Restoration to a 

higher or better state : a. of persons 1593 ; b. 
of land (rare ) 1853. 5 * The action of bringing 

back (an oar) to the original position 1856. 

1. Single r., a suit of r. in which a single vouchee 
was called (so double, treble r.). 3. What 1 doth shee 

swownaT vse meanes for her recouerie Shaks. 

Recreance * (re*kr/,6ns). 1475. [ad. L. 

type * recreant ia , f. recreate \ see Recreate 
v.f] Recreation, refreshment. 

Re creance 2. 1879. |£ Recreant «-] 
* next. 

Recreancy (re kr/,insi). 160a. [f. Re- 

creant a. ; see • ancy.] The quality of being 
recreant ; mean-spiritedness, apostasy. 
Recreant (re *krr ( int), a. ana sb. Now poet. 
and rhet . ME. [a. OF. recreant adj. and sb., 
(one) who yields or gives up his cause, pr. pple. 
of rtcroire — mod.L. rr credere, f. re- Re- + cre- 
dere to entrust.) A. adj. 1. Confessing oneself 
to be overcome or vanquished ; surrendering, 
or giving way, to an opponent; hence, cowardly, 
faint-hearted, craven, afraid, a. Unfaithful to 
duty ; false, apostate 1643. 

1. The loud r. wretch who boasts and flies Byron. 
a Who.. Turn'd r. to God, Migrate and false Milt. 
To rebuke tha r. American 1863. 

B. sb. 1. One who yields in combat ; a coward- 
ly or faint-hearted person* late ME. 9. One 
who breaks allegiance or faith , an apostate, 
deserter, villain 1570. 

t. Hold 1 recreants 1 cowards I What, fear ye death, 
and fear not shame f Sjmaidam. Hence Re'cre&nt- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Recreate (re-krl^t), vA 1470. [ad. L. 
recruit -, recreate. L re- Re- + create to Create.] 
1. To invest with fresh vigour or strength ; to 
refresh, reinvigorats (nature, strength, a person 
or thing) 1535. +», To refresh (a sense or its 

organ) by means of some agreeable object or 
impression -2720. +b. To refresh or enliven 

(the spirits, mind, a per son) by some sensuous 
or purely physical influence ; to affect agreeably 
in this way -17/8L a* To refresh or cheer (a 
person) by giving comfort, consolation or en- 
couragement. Now rare. 2470. 4. To refresh 
or enliven (the mind, the spirits, a person) by 
some pastime, amusement, occupation, agree- 
able news, etc. Also rejt. 2530. *f*b. To en- 
liven or gratify (a feeling) -2686. 5. intr. To 

take recreation 2587, to. trans. To relieve (an 
occupation, state, etc.) by means of something 
of a contrary nature -2653. 

1. Bach living being requires a certain portion or 
air to r. itself with 186a. a. Spackled with little red 
spots that r. the Sight Bvblvn. 4. No busy faces to 
x, the idle man who contemplates them ever pasting 
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by Lamb. b. The other Attribute wherewith I r. my 
devotion, u His Wisdom S11 T. Bkowns. 

Recreate (r/lc«V J, t) f vfi Also re-create. 
1587. [Re- 5 a.] trans. To create anew. Hence 
Recrca'tlon* (r/krf^Jen), the action of creat- 
ing anew ; a new creation. 

Recreation 1 (rekrf,ri Jan). late ME. [ad. 
L+ recreationem .] fi. Refreshment by par- 
taking of food ; a refection ; nourishment -1600. 

a. The action of recreating (oneself or another), 
or fact of being recreated, by some pleasant 
occupation, pastime or amusement, late ME. 

b. An instance of this ; s pleasurable exercise 
or employment, late ME. c. One who or that 
which supplies recreation i6ox. 

a. C. If 1 do not cull him into an ayword, and make 
him a common r. feu.] Shaks. 

attrib. : r. ground, a public ground with facilities 
for games, etc. 

Recreative (re-kr/,ritiv), a. 1 and sb. 1549. 
[f. Recreate v . 1 and -ive.J A. adj. Tending 
to recreate or refresh in a pleasurable manner ; 
amusing, diverting. >fB. absol. as sb. A recrea- 
tive thing or pursuit -1620. 

A. The r. literature of the day 1887. Hence Re*- 
creatively adv., -ness '. 

Recreative frfkri.^ tlv), a. 2 i86r. [Ra- 
sa.] ^That creates anew. Hence Recreative- 


Recrement (re*krfrn?nt). 1599. Now runf. 
[a. F. ricriment, or ad. L. rerrementum refuse, 
dross, etc., f. re- Re- + errnere to separate.] 1. 
The superfluous or useless portion of any sub- 
stance ; refuse, dross, scum, off-scouring. 9. 
spec. a. A waste product or excretion of an ani- 
mal or vegetable body; also Phys. , a fluid which 
is separated from the blood and again absorbed 
into it, as the saliva or bile (opp. to excrement ) 
1615. b. The dross or scoria of metallic sub- 
stances 1 6 1 1. 

x. fig. A r. of ancient tradition 188a. a. b. Slag. . 
is the R. of Iron 1078. lienee fRecremcntal a. 
Recrement!' tious a. of the nature of t. 

Recriminate (rfkrimin#it). 1603. [CL 

recriminat recriminari\ see Re- 9 and CRIMI- 
NATE t/.l 1. intr. To retort an accusation ; to 
bring a charge or charges in turn against one’s 
accuser 16x1. 9. trans. a. To accuse (a person) 

in return ; to make a counter-charge agninst 
(the accuser). Now rare. i6ax. fb. To return 
or retort (a charge or accusation) against , upon 
a person -1653. 

1. To criminate and r. never yet was the road to 
reconciliation, in any difference amongst turn IUjkkx. 
To re-criminate on my base accuser 1786. Hence 
Recriminative, Recriminatory ndjs. involving, 
of the nature of, recrimination. Recri*minator. 

Recrimination (rjkrimin/l Jan). 1611. [a. 
F. recrimination , or ad. med.L. reertmina- 
tionem. ] 1. The action of bringing a counter- 

accusation against & person. 9. A counter- 
accusation ; an accusation brought in turn by 
the accused against the accuser 1621. 

ReCTU -dency. 1603. [f. L. recrudesctre 

+ -ENCY.] - Recrudescence (rare). 
Recrudesce (if-, rekrixde-s),^. 1884. [ad. 
L. recrudescert to break out again, f. re- Re- + 
crudescert to become raw, f. crvdus • see CRUDE 
a.'] To break out again [lit. and fig.)- 
Recrudescence (rf-, rekr«de*sens). 173 1. 
[ad. L. *recrudcscentia, f. recrudescere ; see 
prec. and -ence.] The state or fact of break- 
ing out afresh, a. fig. Of a quality or state of 
things (usu. one regarded as bad), a disease, 
epidemic, etc. b. Of a wound or sore *865. 

a. Tha fears of a r. of the epidemic 1884. So Re- 
cmdemcency. 

Recrudescent (n-, rekrwde*sdnt), a. 17&7. 
[See Recrudesce and -ent. ] Breaking out 
again. 

Recruit (rflrrf'tL sb. 1643. [a. ob*. F. 
recrute — F. recrue, L recr4 pa. pple. of rtcroitre 
to increase again.] L tx. Mil. A fresh or 
auxiliary body of troops, added as a reinforce- 
ment to an army, regiment, gam son, etc., 
either to increase or to maintain its strength 
-1728. b. pi. tFresh or auxiliary troops, re- 
inforcements; the men composing such forces. 
Hence (in later use) also in sing, t One of a 
newly-raised bodv of troops; one newly or 
recently enlisted for service in the aimy. ida$. 
+9. A fresh supply or number of persons (or 
animals), either as additional to the previous 
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number, or to make np for a decrease 

3. A fresh or additional supply of something. 

Now rare. 265a 

l b. A r, remains a r. from the data of his enlist- 
ment until he has passed his drill 1876. franffi Re- 
cruits from our schools of art 188$. 3 This r. in my 

finances was not a matter of iudlffference to me Scott. 

IL Jl. Mil. Increase or reinforcement (of an 
army) by the addition or accession of fresh 
men -2724. a. Renewal or repair of something 
worn out 269 r. 3. Renewal of strength or 
vigour ; restoration to a normal state or con- 
dition ; recovery 1643. 4. A means of recruitaL 
Now rare. 1655. 

4. Little quarrels often prove To be hut new recruits 
of love UurLBK. 

Recruit (r/krfl*t), v. 2635. [ad. F. re- 
cruit r % f. recru/e Recruit .tf.] 1 . trans . 1. 

Mil. To strengthen or reinforce (an array, etc.) 
with fresh men or troops 1643 b. To add to 
or keep up the number of (a class or body of 
persons or things) 1770. 9. To furnish with a 

fresh supply of something ; to replenish. Now 
rare . 1661. 3. To replenish the substance of 
(a thing) by addition of fresh material x66i. 
b. To increase or maintain (a quality) by fresh 
influence or operation 1678. 4. To Increase or 

restore the vigour or health of (a person or 
animal) ; to refresh, re-invigorate (one’s spirits, 
eti\). Also occas. with inanimate object. 1676. 
5. To renew, or add to, one’s supply of (a thing) 
1748. 6 . Mil. (and Naval). To raise (men) 

as recruits ; to enlist as soldiers (or sailors) ; to 
raise (a regiment, etc.) in this way 1814. 

x. Public and private distress recruited the armies 
of the state Gibbon, a. The contributions offeied by 
the English Catholics did little to r. the Exchequer 
Grku. 3. b. Since the Crimean War. Russia has 
been carefully engaged in recruiting her strength 
18701 4. Thy Rains from Heavn parch’d Hills r. 

W eslky. Our guide recruited himself with a large 
dish of thick sour milk 1856. 

IL intr. 1. a. Mil. To enlist new soldiers ; to 
get or seek for fresh supplies of men for the 
army 1655. +b. To take fresh stores on board 

ship. Dk Foe. 9. To recover vigour or health ; 
to employ means for recovering from exhaus- 
tion, etc. 1635. ta- To recover what one has 
expended in trade -1727. 

a. Leaving four of my party to r. at this station 
Kan*. Hence Recrui'tal. fa new or fresh supply { 
restoration to health. Recruiter, one who or that 
which recruits; esfi. one who seeks to enlist recruits. 
Recrui'tment, a reinforcement; also, the act or 
process of recruiting. 

Rectal (re*ktfil), a. 187 a. [f. Rectum + 
-al i . ) Anal, and Med. Of or belonging to the 
re*, turn. 

Rectangle (re’ktsengT). 1571. [ad. late 
L. reciiangulum a right-angled triangle, neut. 
of rectiangulus adj.J 1. Geom. A plane recti- 
lineal four-sided figure having all its angles 
right angles, and therefore Its opposite sides 
equal and parallel. +b. The product of two 
quantities -1763. fa- A right angle -2795 
Hence Re'ctangled a. (now rare) right-angled. 

Rectangular (rektae-qgiiflaj), a. 1694* 
[See Rectangle sb. and -ar 1 1.] 1. Shaped 

like a rectangle 1 having four sides and four right 
angles, b. Of a solid body : Having the sides, 
base, or section in the form of a rectangle, or 
with light -angled corners 2694. t9. Of a tri- 

angle : Right-angled -2678. 8* Placed or lying 
at right angles. (Said also of the relative posi- 
tion of two things.). 2646. 4* Having parts, 

lines, etc. at right angles to each other ; charac- 
terized or distinguished by some arrangement 
of this kind 1737. Rcctangula ‘rtty, the quality 
or state of being r. Rectangularly adv. 
Rectifiable (re-ktifoiab’l), a. 2646. [f. 

Rectify v. + -able,] Capable of being recti- 
fied ; spec, in Math, (see RECTIFY v. 7 b). 
Rectification (rektiikHjw). 246a [a. 
F., or ad. late L. rte/ificatiuum , ] The action 
of rectifying, x. The correction of error; a 
setting straight or right ; amendment, improve- 
ment, correction, a. Cham. The purification 
or refinement of any substance by renewed dis- 
tillation or other means 1605. 3. Geom. The 

finding of a straight line equal hi length to a 
given curve 2685, 4. Eloctr. (cf. Rectify v. 
7 c) 1903, 

x. They ha— done mart cures in this kind by r.of 
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RECTIFIER 

Diet, then all other Physlck Burton, a. The Oil of 
Sugar that remains after R. 1719. 

Rectifier (re'ktifafox). x6ix. [f. Rectify 
v . +«er h] x. One who, or that which, rectifies, 
a. An instrument for ascertaining the varia- 
tion of the compass -1704. b. A device for 
converting an alternating electric current into 
a direct or continuous one 1898. 3. One who, 
or an apparatus which, rectifies spirit 1737. 
Rectify (re-ktifoi), v. late ME. [ad. F. 
rectifier , ad. late L. rectificare, f. rectus right 
+ -/Scare ; see -FY.l x. trans. To put or set 
right, to remedy (a bad or faulty condition 
or state of things); to correct, amend, make 
good (an error, omission, etc.) 1659. 9. fa. 

To restore (an organ) to a sound or healthy 
condition -1694. b. To put or set (a person 
or thing) right 1529. 3. Chem. To purify or 

refine (any substance) by a renewed or re- 
peated distillation, or by some chemical pro- 
cess ; to raise to a required strength in this 
way ; also, to flavour (a liquor) with some sub- 
stance during rectification 1450. 4. To correct 

or reform (a person, one’s nature, mind, etc.) 
from vice or moral defect 1450. +b. To correct 
(one who is mistaken or in error) ; to set right 
-1711. 5. To correct by removal of errors or 

mistakes; to amend or improve in this way 
1494. b. To correct or emend (a text), rare . 
1730. 6. To put right by calculation or adjust- 

ment 1559. b. To set right, adjust (an instru- 
ment or apparatus) 1669. c. spec . To adjust 
(a globe) for the solution of a problem. Also 
absol. 1646. *j*7. To make straight, straighten 

out (anything crooked, etc.) ; to bring into line 
_I 793- b. Geom. To equate (a curve) with a 
straight line 1673. c * To transform (an electric 
current) from an alternating to a continuous 
X893. f 8. To guide or direct aright (rare) 
•1618. 

1. Payne is food, for by it god rectifyetli synnr 
1526. The slight omission was rectified Dickkns. 
a. b. Rectifying his position 188a. 3. transf. The 

Sunne, which rectifieth the aire 1630. 4. Rectifie 

a noker if that ye may,. .And rectifie youre selfe first 
euery day 146a 5. Some Oracle Must rectifie our 

knowledge Shaks. 7. O Conscience, . . Check me, and 
r. my devious Lines Ken. Hence Rectified ppi a, 
esp of spirit : purified or refined by renewed distilla- 
tion j redistilled. 

Rectilineal (rektilrnf,al), a. 1646. [f. as 

next ; see -al x.] ■■ next a. 

Rectilinear (rektili-n^aj), a. and sb. 1659. 
[f. late L. rectilineus + -AR 1 I.] A. adj. x. Of 
motion, course, or direction : Taking or having 
the course of a straight line ; tending always to 
the same point. a. Lying in, or forming, a 
straight line 1704. 3* OS a figure or angle : 

Bounded or formed by straight lines 1728. 4. 

Characterized by straight lines 1727. b. Of a 
lens : see quot. 1874. 

4. b. Rectilinear , a term applied to lenses which 
have been corrected for aberration as much as pos- 
sible, so that in photographing architectural subjects 
the lines appear perfectly straight in the image 1890. 

B. sb. Photogr. A rectilinear lens 1890. Hence 
Rectilineaiity, the quality of being r. 

Rection (re’kjan). rare. 1637. [ a< *. L. rec- 
tionem , t regere.] Gram. Syntactical govern- 
ment; regimen. 

Rectiserial (rektisfe-rill), a. 1861. [f. L. 
recti-, rectus -1- Serial.] Rot . (See quot.) 

The leaves.. in strict vertical ranks, or..r, 188a. 

Rectitude (re*ktiti«d). late ME. [a. F. f 
ad. late L. recti tudo, f. rectus ; see -tude.] i. 
The quality or fact of being straight ; straight- 
ness. Now rare or Obs. b. Straight line ; 
direction in a straight line X578. a. Moral 
straightness or uprightness ; goodness, integ- 
rity ; virtue, righteousness X533. 3. Correctness 
of the judgement, or of its conclusions 1651. 
4. Correctness of nature, procedure, or applica- 
tion, Also with pL, an instance of this. 1656. 
a. A man of singular piety, r., and virtue Burk a. 
Recto (re*kt*), sb, and adv . (Abbrev. r°.) 
1824. [a. L. recto (sc. folio), abl. of rectus 

right.] A. sb. In Printing, the right-hand page 
of the open book ; hence, the front of a leaf as 
opp. to the back or Verso. B. adv . On or to 
the right-hand side 1888. 

Recto-, used as comb, form of Rectum in 
terms of Anat . and Path., with the sense * rela- 
ting to the rectum in conjunction with some 
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other part of the body as r.-ure'thral, -vagi*- 
n al, -vesical, etc. 

Rector (re ktoj). late ME. [a. L., agent- 
n. f. regere to guide, lead straight, rule, 
govern.] fx. The ruler or governor of a 
country, city, state, or people -1685. +&■ 

Applied to God as the ruler of the world, of 
mankind, etc. -X74X. 9. One who, or that 

which, has or exercises supreme or directive 
control in any sphere. Now rare. 1482. 3. A 

parson or incumbent of a parish whose tithes 
are not impropriate. (Cf. vicar.) In Roman 
Catholic use, the head priest of a parish, late 
ME. 4. In scholastic use: a. The permanent 
head or master of a university, college, school, 
or religious institution (esp. a Jesuit college or 
seminary). In Eng. use now applied only to 
the heads of Exeter and Lincoln Colleges. Ox- 
ford. 1464. b. In Scottish universities : The 
holder of one of the higher offices 1522. c. The 
acting head, and president of the administra- 
tive body, in continental universities 1548. 

3. Lay r., a layman receiving the rectorial tithes, or 
in whom the rectory is vested, b. U.S. A Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman in charge of a parish. Re'C* 
toral a. of or pertaining to a r. or ruler. (Said only 
of God.) Re'Ctorate, the office or position of a r. ; 
the period during which the office is held. Re'ctor* 
ess, ta female ruler; codog the wife of the r. of a 
parish. Rectorship, the office of ruler or goveruoi ; 
government, rule (now rare): the office of r. 

Rectorial (rekt 5 »* rial), a. (sb.) 1611. [f. 
Rector + -ial.] x. Of or pertaining to a 
university rector. a. Of or belonging to the 
rector of a parish (esp. r. tithes ) ; held by a 
rector 1769. 3. Of or pertaining to a ruler or 

governor 1679. B. as sb . In Scottish and other 
univeisities 2 A rectorial election 1920. 
Rectory (re*kt6ri). 1594. [ad. med.L. 
rectoria ; see Rector and-Y 9 .] x. A benefice 
held by a rector, b. The residence appertain- 
ing to a rector 1849. +9. Rectorship; ad- 

ministration -1675. 

Rectress (rektres). 1603. [See Rector 
and -ESS I .J fi. A female ruler or governor 
-1656. 3. The female head of a school or 

institution 1843. 3. The wife of a rector 1906. 

Rectrix (re’ktriks). i6n. [a. L.] I. -= 
Rectress 1 ( rare ), a. Omith . in pi . rectrices 
(rektrars/z). The strong feathers of the tail in 
birds, by which their flight is directed 1768. 

II Rectum (re*kt£m). 1541. [a. L. rectum 

(sc. intestinum) of rectus straight.] Anat. 
and Med . The final section of the large intestine 
(so called from its form in some animals), ex- 
tending in man from the sigmoid flexure of the 
colon to the anus. 

|| Rectus (re-kt^s). /’/.recti (re-ktai). 1704. 
[a. L. rectus (sc. mu\culuf). | Anat. The name 
of various muscles, esp. of the abdomen, thigh, 
neck, and eye, so called from the straightness 
of their fibres. So r. muscle. 
fRecuba'tion. [f. L. rccubare to recline, f. 
re - Re- - tcubare ; see -ATION.] The action of 
reclining, recumbency. Sir T. Browne. 

Recueil (rpk oy) t sb. 1474. [a. F., f. re- 

cueiihr\ see next.] x. A literary compilation 
or collection. (Now only as Fr.) fa. Recep- 
tion, welcome ; reset -1588. 
t Recueil, v. 1474. [a. F. recueillir : — L. 

recolligere to collect, gather up, f. re- Re- + 
colligere CULL t/. 1 ] x. trans. To gather to- 
gether -1566. 9. To receive hospitably, enter- 

tain. Caxton. 3. To receive, catch. Caxton, 
+Recu*mb, v. 1677. fad. L. recumbere \ sec 
Recumbent a .] intr . To lean, recline. 
Recumbence (r/kp’mbgns). Now rare. 
1676. [f. as next + -ence.] - Recumbency. 
Recumbency (r/'kr*mb&isi). 1642. [ad. 
L. *recumbentia, f. recumbere ; seo Recumbent 
a.] x. The state of lying or reclining; a re- 
cumbent posture 1646. b. fig. Repose 1653. 
3 .fig. Reliance on or upon a person or thing. 
Chiefly in religious use. Now rare . 1646. b. 

Without const. Also pi. 1642. 

1. The Triclinium®, or places of festivall R. Sia T. 
Browne. 

Recumbent (rfkembSnt), a. 1705. [ad.L. 
recumbentem , recumbere, f. re- R&-+ -cumbe re to 
lie. ) x. Of persons or animals : Lying down, 
reclining, reposing X774, 9. Of posture : Re- 
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dining, leaning or lying 1705. Hence Recu*m> 
bently adv. 

Recuperate (rflcifl-pfoit), v. 154a. [f. L. 
recuperat-, recuperare ; see Recover r. 1 ] tx. 
trans . To recover (a thing) -x66x. a. To re- 
store (a person) to health or vigour 1864. %. 

intr. To recover from exhaustion, ill-health v 
pecuniary loss, etc. 1864. So fRecu'perable a. 
recoverable. 

Recuperation (rflcitfptoi-Jwi). 1481. [ad. 
L. recuperat ion em ; see prec.] +1. The re- 
covery or regaining of a thing -1685. a. Re- 
storation to nealth, vigour, etc. 1865. 
Recuperative (rfkiApgr&tiv), a. (and sb.). 
1623. [ad. late L. recuperativus ; see Recu- 
perate and -IVE.] fi. Recoverable. fa 
Belonging to, concerned with, the recovery of 
something lost -1858. 3. Having the power of 
restoring (a person or thing) to a proper state 
1861. b. Of or belonging to recovery of health, 
vigour, etc. x86o. B. sb. A substance which 
restores land to fertility 1883. 

Recuperator < rfki£*p£r*it2j). 1 706. [a. L. ; 
see -or a.l 1. Rom. Law. A member of a com- 
mission for trying certain cases. 9. Meek. The 
regenerator of a hot-air engine, gas-burning 
furnace, etc. 1884. 

Recuperator y, a. rare. 1656. [ad. L. 
recuperatorius ; see -ORY 2 .] Of or belonging 
to recovery or recuperators. 

Recur (rik£>*i), v. 1468. [ad, I.. recur re re, 
f. re- Re- + currere to run.] •ft. intr. To move 
or run back, recede (rare) -1788. b. 'I o return 
into or to a place (rare) 1468. 3 . To return, 

go back, in thought, memory, or discourse. 
Usu. const, to. 1620. 3. To go back, resort to 

a thing (rarely a person), for assistance or 
argument 1529. 4. Of something known, an 

idea, thought, etc.: To come back or retuin 
(t into, m or) toooe's thoughts, mind or memory 
1704. b. Without const. 1 To return to the 
mind 1711. c. Of questions, difficulties, etc. : 
To come up again for consideration ; to present 
themselves, or confront one, again 1651 5. 

To occur, happen, take place, appear, again 
1673. b * Math. Of a figure or figures in a 
decimal fraction : To return or come again (in 
the same order), to repeat 1801. 

a. 1 know it is painful to her to r. to that terrible 
time 1833. 3. If to avoid Succession in eternal 

Existence, they r. to the Punctum Stans of the 
Schools Lockr. 4. b. Wherever I have heard A 
kindred melody, the scene recurs C owpkr. C. But 
still, the question recurs, whether man be free? 
Berkeley, 5. Ill some.. the disease has appeared to 
r. 1851. 

+Recu*re, sb. late ME. [f. next.] Recovery ; 
remedy, succour ; cure -1626. 

Phr. But, past, or without r., past or without hope 
or possibility of recovery. 

+Recu*re, v. late ME. [ad. L. recurare , f. 
re- Rk- 1 curate CURE i;. 1 ] 1. trans. Tu cine 

(a person) of or from a disease, wound, trouble, 
etc.; to restore to health. Also absol. -1647. b. 
To restore after loss, damage, exhaustion, etc. 
Also const, to (a better state). -1667. 9. To 

cure (a disease, sickness, etc.) ; to heal, make 
whole (a wound or sore) -1667. b. To remedy 
(a wrong, defect, etc.) -1631. 3. intr. Of per- 

sons : To become whole ; to regain health or 
a former state -1547. 4. trans , To recover 

(something lost) ; to get, obtain, win -1746. 

x. b. NoPhysick can r. my weaken’d State Cowley. 
4. So hard was this lost Isle, so hard to be recur'd 
P. Fletcher. Hence fRecirreless a incurable. 

Recurrence (rfkzrr£ns). 1646. [See next 
and -ence. J x. Return (of a thing, state, event, 
etc.) ; renewed, frequent, or periodical occur- 
rence. Also, with a and pi., an instance of 
this. 3. Resort, recourse, reference to some- 
thing. Also without const. 1667. 3, The 

action of going back mentally or in discourse 
to something. Also with a ana pi., an instance 
of this. 1751* 4. Return or reversion to a state 

occupation, etc. 1812. 

1, The r. of the same follies 1877. Atavism,.. the 
name given to the r. of ancestral traits H. Spencer. 
a. Such an alliance will occasion frequent r. to arms 
1 304. 3. The announcement, .effectually put a stop 

to any r. to the subject x86a. So fRecu*rreucy (in 
sense x). 

Recurrent (rfkergnt), a. and sb, 1597. 
[ad. L. recurrentem , recurrere. ] A. adj. x. 
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RECURSANT 

A not. and Bot. Of a nerve, vein, artery, branch, 
etc. : Turned back so as to run or lie in a 
direction opposite to the former one i6ii. b. 
Path. R. sensibility , the sensibility manifested 
by the anterior roots of the spinal cord owing 
to the recurrent course of the sensory fibres 
from the corresponding posterior roots 1873. 
a. Occurring or coming again (esp. frequently 
•r periodically) ; reappearing 1660. 

s. R. nerves , the laryngeal and meningeal branches 
of the pneumogastric nerve. 

B. sb . A recurrent artery or nerve ; esp . the 
right or left recurrent laryngeal nerve 1597. 
Hence RecuTrently adv. 

Recursant (riled* js&nt), a . 1828. [ad. L. 
reeursantem , recursare to hasten back, f. recurs-, 
ppl. stem of recurrereJ] Her. Of an eagle : 
Having the back towards the spectator. 

Recursion (riled* jJ^n). Now rare or Obs. 

1616. [ad. L. recursionem, f. recur rere. ] A 
backward movement, return. 

Recurvate (rilci>\iv?t) , a. 1776. [ad. L. 
recu rva/ vs , recurvare*\ Recurved. 

Recurvate (rfkfluvrit), v. Now rare. 1597. 
[See prec. and Recur VK v.] 1. trans. To 

bend (a thing) back (rare), b. In pa. pple. 
Bent backwards 1597. a. intr. Of a thing : 1 o 
bend back ; to recurve 1822. 

Recurvation (rJkwv/hfan'). Now rare 
1597. Lad. L. *recurvationem. ] The fact of 
being bent or curved back ; a backward bend 
or curve. So Recu'rvature. 

Recurve (rfkduv), v. 1597. [ad. L. re- 
cun>are, f. re- Re- + cu rvare to Curve. J i. 
trans. To bend (a thing) back or backwards. 
9 . intr. (Chiefly of .1 wind or current) : To turn 
back in a curve upon its previous direction 1850. 
Hence Recu*rved ppl. a. bent back; having a 
backward curve. 

tRecuTvity. 1668. [f. L. recurvus ; see 

-ITV.] Thu fact of being recurved. Sir T. 
Bhownk, 

Recurvo-, used in Hot. ns comb, form of 
I* recurvus, as recu rvo-pa*tent, bent back and 
spreading, t tc. 

Recurvous ^ riled uvas'), a. t are. 1713. [f. 
L. recurvus + - ous.] Recurved, bent back. 

Recusance (re'kiMz&ns, rfkiw-zfins). 1597. 
[I. as next ; see -ance.J *= next 

Recusancy(re*ki«zaiisi, rfki/Z'zansn. 1563. 
[ad. L. *recusantia ; see next and -ANCY.j 1. 
Hist, Refusal, esp. on the part of Roman 
Catholics, to attend the services of the Church 
of England 1600. 9. Refusal to obey some 

authonty or command 1563. 

Recusant (re*ki«z^nt, rfki«-z&nt), sb. and 
a. 1559. A. sb. 1. Hist. One, esp. a Roman 
Catholic (Popish r.) t who refused to attend the 
services of the Church of England, b. Applied 
to other religious dissentients 1777* a - ()ne 
who refuses to submit to some authority, com- 
ply with some regulation or request, etc. 1584. 

1. It Appears that this remote county was full of 
Popish recusants Scott, a. Dealing with the domi- 
lions of the r. as beini^ a forfeited fief Fkkeman. 

B. adj. z. Refusing to attend the parish 
church ; dissenting 1611. 9. Refusing to ac- 

knowledge authority or to do something com- 
manded or desired 1659. 

1. The R. Louis 1647. a. Those R. Jews Milt. 

Recusation (rekiwz^*pn). Now rare. 1529. 
[a. F. rtcusatwn , or ad. L. tecusationein.' | Civil 
and Canon Law. The interposition of an objec- 
tion or appeal ; esp. an appeal grounded on the 
judge’s relationship or personal enmity to one 
of the parties. 

fRecu‘8ative f a. rare , [ad. late L. recusa- 
tivus ; see next and -ive. j That tends to refuse 
or prohibit. Jer. Taylor. 

Recuse (r/kifi*z), v. Now rare, late ME. 
[ad. F. r denser, ad. L. recusare to refuse, make 
an objection, f. re- Rb- + causa Causb.] 1. To 
reject, renounce (a person, his authority, etcj ; 
to object to (a judge) as prejudiced, fa. To 
refuse to do something -154a. 

Recussion (r/ko jan). rare, 1854. [ad.L. 
*recussionem, f. reenter * to strike back. | The 
action of sti iking by return or recoil. 

Red (red), a, and sb, [Com. Tent ; OE. 
Had OTcuL *rau 6 o$, pre-Teut. 'roudhos. 
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Cf. L. rufus, ruber, Gr. IpvBpbi, Skr. rudhird- 
red.] A. adj. I. 1. Having, or characterized 
by, the colour which appears at the lower or 
least refracted end of the visible spectrum, and 
is familiar as that of blood, fire, the poppy, the 
rose, and ripe fruits. (The shades of colour to 
which the name is applied vary from bright 
scarlet or crimson to reddish yellow or brown.) 
9. As an epithet (chiefly poet.) of blood M E. 
b. In pregnant uses, implying superior quality 
or value 1596. a. As a conventional (chiefly 
poet.) epithet of gold. Now only arch. OE. 
b. Golden, made of gold. Now only thieves' 
slang, late ME, c. U.S. As an epithet of the 
cent (formerly made of copper), usu. in negative 
expressions 185a. 4. Of cloth, clothing, etc.: 

Dyed with red OE. b. R. fiag, as a sign of 
battle, etc. 1602. 5. Of persons: Having red 

hair ; +of a red or ruddy complexion OE. b. 
Of animals: Having red or reddish hair ; tawny, 
chestnut, or bay. late ME. c. Of certain peoples, 
esp. the N. American Indians: Having for 
regarded as having) a reddish skin. See also 
Red man, Red skin. 1587. 6. Wearing red 

clothing (uniform, lively) or armour. Now 
rare, late ME. 7. Of the face, or of persons in 
respect of it : Temporarily suffused with blood, 
esp. as the result of some sudden feeling or 
emotion ; flushed or blushing with (anger, 
shame, etc.) ME. b. Exceptionally high in 
colour, late ME. 8. Stained or covered with 
blood ME. b. Of meat: Full of, coloured with, 
blood 1837. c. Consisting of blood 1816. 
9. Marked or characterized by blood or fire, 01 
by violence suggestive of these ME. b. Ex- 
tremely radical or revolutionary, esp. commu- 
nistic 1854. 10. Red-hot, glowing ME. n.Of 
eyes: (a) Naturally of a red colour, (b) Blood- 
shot. (c) Inflamed as with weeping, late ME. 

1 Like a r. morae that euer yet betokend Wracke 
to the noa man Shaks. The Thunder, Winc'd with 
1. Lightning Milt. Women with big black Eyes, 
and 1. Cheeks 1687, One with a r. beard Kingsley. 
Phr. A’, as blood, fire, a rose, cherry , fiery r., etc. 
To paint the town r.. to behave riotously or up- 
roai iously ; to go ‘on the spree’. a. I have.. Seen 
through r. blood the war-horse dashing Scott, b. 
Merck V. il i. 7. 3. C. I don't care a r. cent what 

you say 1889. 4. The r. shirt of Garibaldi's troops 

1868. R. hat (of cardinals) : see Hat sb. a. 5. I nc 
R O'Donnell and others 1849. b. Master had the r. 
setter with him this morning 1882. 7. Mine enemies 

shall. .then grow r. with shame Milt. b. As R. in 
the Gills as a Turkey-cock 1689. _ 8. Sad Philippi, r. 
with Roman Gore Gray. b. A.void altogether r. meat 
1808. 9. Ye shal be deed by myghty Mars the rede 

Chaucer, b. Red fiag \ a si mbol of revolution, com- 
munism, etc. (see also sense 4 b above); the title of a 
revolutionary song. 10. A waking dream of bouses, 
towers, .expressed In the r. cinders Cowpek. 

II. In special applications, a. Asa distinctive 
epithet of things in which the colour forms a 
natural or obvious mark of kind or class OE. 
b. Applied to various diseases marked by 
evacuation of blood or cutaneous eruptions, 
late ME. c. R, squadron , one of the three 
squadrons into which the Royal Navy was foi- 
merly divided 170a. 

Comb, and collocations, a. used with the names of 
beasts, birds, fishes, plants, and minerals, as r. ant, 
any ant of this colour esp. (a) a common small 
British ant Formica ( Myrmica ) rubra, ; ( b ) the bill- 
or horse-ant, F. rufa (r) the American house-ant, 
Monotnorium pharaonisi r* antimony (ore) = 
Kermesite; r. ash, (a) a N. Amer. ash, Fraxinus 
pubescens; tf) an Australian tree, Alphitonia cxceha ; 
(< ) the silky oak of Austialia, Orites excelsa ; r. base, 
U.S. the red-drum or red-fish, Sciaena ocellata ; r. 
bay, U.S. a laurnceous tree, Persea carohnensis ; 
r. birch, an American birch, Betula nigra ; r, bird, 
any of vanous small American birds with red plu- 
mage, esp. the scarlet tanager ( Piranga rubra), Balti- 
more oriole, and cardinal grosbeak; r. bug, U.S. 

(a) the cot ton -stainer, Dysetercus suturellus \ {b) one 
of several red harvest • t icks ; r. chalk, (a) ruddle; 

(b) GeoL a bed of chalk of a red colour, occurring in 
Norfolk and elsewhere; r. cock, the gTouse ; r. 
copper ore, Cuphitk ; r. coral (see Coral i a) ; 
r. flr, (a) Ptcea Morinda ; (A) a N. Amer. fir, Abies 
nob ii is ; (c) the Oregon Pine, Pseudotsuga Oeuglasii ; 
r. fox, (a) the common European fox, Vulpes vufi 
ear is ; the common N. Amer. fox, V . fulvus ; (c) the 
kit.fox of N. America 1 r. grou»o (see Grous* i b); 
r. kite, the common kite s r. lead ore, Crocoitk i 
r. maggot (see Maggot i); r. manganese (ore), 
Dialogits; r. maple, a species of maple, Acer 
rubrum, with crimson flowers ; r. pepper, capsicum 1 
r. perch, the rose* fish, Sebaste* marinas ; t, ptar- 
migan, the grouse ; r. robin, (a) the redbreast ; 
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( b ) the scarlet tanager ; r. spider, a small red spider* 
like mite ( Tetranychus or A car ns tetanus) infesting 
plants, esp. in hothouses ; r. squirrel, the chickarees 
r. viper, (a) a species of British viper ; (A) U.S. the 
copper-head ; r. weed, ( a ) an Amer. plant or plants ; 
now applied (o a species of Phytolacca ; {b) the corn- 
poppy ; r. wheat, a variety of the common wheat, 
of a reddish < olour ; r. worm, (a) a variety of earth* 
worm much used as bait in angling ; (b) a worm or 
grub attacking grain ; r. zinc (ore), zincite. 

b. prefixed to the name of a pait (or some distinc- 
tive feature) used to denote the whole ; (a) of persons, 
as r.-hat, a cardinal; -shirt, a revolutionary, an 
anarchist ; (b) spec, forming the names of certain 
birds, fishes, plants, etc, as r.-back, U.S. the 
American dunlin or red-backed sandpiper, Tringa 
americana ; -belly, (a) a species of lake-trout ; (A) the 
Welsh char; (c) U.S. the red-bellied perch or sunfish; 
•bud, a tree belonging to any Amer. species of Cercis , 
esp. C. Canadensis', the Judas-tree; -eye, {a) the 
rudd, Leuciscus grythrophthalmus ; (b) one of several 
American fishes, as the rock-bass, the red-fish; *fiu, 
U.S. the shiner and various other American fishes ; 
-root, U~S. (a) New Jersey tea, Ceanotkus ameri- 
canus ; ( b ) the blood-root, Sanguinaria canadensis ; 

(c) the stone-weed, Lithosfiermum aroense \ (d) a 
plant of the blood- wort family, Lacnanthes tinctorial 
•tail, {a) » Redstart i ; (b) U.S. the red- tailed buz- 
zard, But to borealis \ r. throat, an Australian sing- 
ing bird, Pyrrholsemus brunneus ; -underwing, a 
species of moth, Catocala uuf>ta. 

C. with miscellaneous sb-%, as r. admiral, a butter- 
fly, Vanessa Atalanta ; see also Admiral 6 1 r. ash, 
US a coal producing a red ash (also attrib.)*, r. 
bark, a variety of cinchona-bark 1 r. body, in fishes, 
an aggregation of capillaries on the inside of the 
swimming-bladder ; r. box, a box (covered with red 
leather) used by ministers of state for holding official 
documents: R. Crescent, the Turkish ambulance 
society answering to the Red Cross; r. lire, a pyro- 
technic effect, or the mixture ignited to produce it ; 
r. fog, a sea-haze due to the presence of sand or dust 
in the air ; r. game, the red grouse Lagofius scoticus ; 
r. lac, a species of sumach ( Rhus succedanea, also 
called red lac sumach ), from the fruit of which Japan 
wax ih obtained ; r. lamp, a lamp having red glass, 
used as a doctor's sign; in the war of 1914-18, the 
sign of a licensed brothel : r. lane, colloq. the throat ; 
r. lattice (now arch.), a lattice painted red as the 
sign of an alehouse ; hence transf. an alehouse, 
inn; r. light (district), U.S. quarters of licensed 
prostitutes; phr. to see the r, light . to suspect 
danger ; r. liquor, a mordant used in calico-priming ; 
r. mass (after F, messe rouge J, a mass (usu. one of 
the Holy Ghost) at which red vestments are worn by 
the priest; r. metal, a name given to various alloys 
of copper having a reddish colour; r. precipitate, 
red oxide of mercury, prepared by solution (and re- 
pealed distillation) with nitric acid; r. ribbon, 
t(«) the crimson ribbon worn by Knights of the Order 
of the Hath, lienee, membership of this Order, or the 
Order itself; (b) Lhe band-fun; r. Sanders, red 
sandalwood ; the wood of an E. Indian tree, Ptero- 
carpus santalmus, need in dyeing, and formerly as 
an astringent and tonic ; T. Scale, a scale-insect, 
Aonidta nut ant ii, infesting orange trees; r. soften- 
ing, a variety of acute softening of the brain, marked 
by extravasation of blood in the tissue ; r. stuff, an 
iron oxide, as crocus or rouge, used in grinding or 
polishing ; r. triangle, a form of danger sign ; r. 
twig, red root (Ceanothvs ) ; r. water, (a) a disease 
in cattle and sheep characterized by the presence of 
free h.-rtnoglohin in the urine ; (b) the poisonous red 
juice of the sassy-iree of W. Africa. 

d. with adjs., as r. -blind, colour-blind in respect of 
red ; -ripe, fully ripe, as indicated by the red colour. 

e. parasynthetic (chiefly in the names of animals, 
biids, fishes, etc.), as r.-blooded (also fig. -= strong, 
vigorous, virile), -eyed, - legged, - necked, •nosed, •tailed, 
-throated, etc. 

B. sb. 1. Red colour (dye, stain, etc.) ; red- 
ness. Often with defining terms prefixed, as 
alizarin, cherry, etc. ME. b. The red colour 
in roulette or rouge-et-noir 1849. c. The red 
ball in billiards 1866. 9. a. Stuff, cloth, or the 
like, of a red colour (usu. as the material of a 
dress), late ME. b. Ruddle (now dial.) ; 
■f rouge, late ME. 3. Red wine, late ME. 4. 
«* Red Squadron (cf. A. II. c.) 169a 5. pi. 

(rarely sing, with <n. a. Shades or tints of red 
1633. b - kinds or varieties of cloth, wine, 
wheat, etc. ; red cattle, ants, herrings, etc. 
156b. 6, a. pi. Red men; North American 

I ndians 1804. b. An extreme radical or revolu- 
tionary ; latterly esp. a communist 1864. 

1. Milt. Nativity 230. Red, white , and blue, (lhe 
three colours of) the Union Jack. To see red (colloq.), 
to be overcome with rage, to lose control of one’s 
temper or actions. To come (or be) out of the r. 
(U.S.), to (begin to) show a profit ; to be on the credit 
Side; so to be in the r. t to show a loss. (From tha 
practice of recording debit balances in red ink.) Hence 
Rrd-ly adv.. -neat 

tRed. v. fOE. r/adian, (. rlad Red a. 1 I. 


&(Ger,Klln). » (Fr. pnt). U (Ger. Miller). U (Fr. dime). ? (curl), i (e») (tiwre). I (ii) (win). j(Fr.fcm). 6 (Or, fan, Mttb). 
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§mtn a. To bo red. b. To become or grow 
red ; to blush, late ME. a. tram. To make 
red -1736. 

-red, suffix, repr. OE riedcn condition. In 
ME. the Tull form -rtedem, - reden , - raden, was 
by the general dropping of final -« reduced to 
• rede , and this was subseq. shortened to -rtd. 
See Gossipred, Hatred, Kindred. 

Redact (rfdse’kt), v. late ME. [f. L. re- 
dact-, redigen to bring back, etc., f. re(d}- Re- 
+agere to drive; see Act v. Revived in the 
19th c.] +x. trams. To bring {matter of reason- 
ing or discourse) into or to a certain form ; to 
put together in writing -1639. ta. To bring 
together into one body -1550. ta- To reduce 
(a person or thing) to, into a certain state, con- 
dition, or action -1731. 4. a. To draw up, 

frame (a statement, decree, etc ) 1837. b. To 
put (matter) into proper literary form ; to work 
up, arrange, or edit 1851. 

4> a. The House of Commons was busy redacting 
a 1 Protestation ’ Carlyle. So Redactor, one who 
redacts ; an editor 1816. 

| Rddacteur (redaktdr). 1804. [F.] — Re- 
dactor (see above). 

Redaction (ri’dsrkjbn). 1621. [In sensei, 
ad. late E redact ton cm , redigerc , m sense a, a. 
F. redaction.] ft. The action of driving back, 
resistance, reaction -1659. a The action or 
process of preparing for publication ; reduction 
to literary form ; revision, rearrangement 1803. 
b. The result of such a process ; a new edition 
x8ia 

Redan (rJdee*n). 1684. [a F. redan for 
redent 1 a double notching or lagging, as m the 
teeth of a saw * (Cotgr.), \.re- Re- + dent tooth ] 
Fortif. A simple form of field-work, having two 
faces which form a salient angle. Also attnb. 
Redargue (redfi’igiw), v. Now Sc. late 
ME. [ad. F. ridarguer, or L. ndarguen to 
disprove, etc., f. re{d)- Re- + argvere to Argue. ] 
+x. tram. To blame, reprove (a person or per- 
sons, an action, etc.). Also const, of, for. 
-1677. a. To confute (a person) by argument, 
late ME. 8. To refute or disprove (an argu- 
ment, statement, etc. Since c 1700 only Sc., 
chiefly Law.) 162 7. 4. absol. or intr. To reprove 
or refute j to employ argument for the purpose 
of refuting 1641. 

x Basil severely redargues Origan's allegoric mode 
of Theologuung 1677, 3. I may r your chum and 

statements, as the result of a mistake Hamilton 
Hence fReda*rgutory a. (rare) pertaining to refuta- 
tion or reproof. 

Redarguttoa (redaigiw-Jan). 1483 [ult. 
ad L. rrdargutionem. ; see prec.] +1 Reproof, 
reprehension (of a person, an action, etc.) -1690. 
a. Confutation (of a person) ; refutation, dis- 
proof (of a statement, etc.). Now rare. 1539. 

Red-backed, a. 1768. Having a red back ; 
chiefly of birds, esp. the red-backed butcher bird 
or shrike (/ a a tus collurio), and the red-backed 
Sandpiper ( Tnnga americana). 

Re-d book, re-d-book. 1479. A book 
bound in red. 1. As the name of individual 
books of an official character, or otherwise im- 
portant +to. A book containing the names of 
all persons holding office under the State or 
receiving pensions from it -x8aa a. A popular 
name for the 1 Royal Kalendar, or Complete . 
Annual Register’ (published from 176710 1893), 
also, the title of a similar work of later date 
X788 

1. Red Booh of the Exchequer, a miscellaneous 
volume, containing copies of charters, statutes, sur- 
veys, etc. 1 orig compiled in the 13th c. Red book 0/ 
Hergest , a Welsh MS. of the x^-xstb c, containing 
the tales known as the Mabtoogton and other pieces 
Re*dbreast« late ME. The robin, b. Ap- 
plied to other red-breasted birds, esp. U.S. to 
the migratory thrush (also called robtn) 1775. 
Redcap, red-cap, red cap. 1539. 1. Ap- 
plied to one who wears a red cap 1550. b. 
spec, as the name of a sprite or goblin 1802. 
t slang. A military policeman, fa. A red-hat, 
a cardinal -1609. 8* The goldfinch X785. 

Red cedar. 1717. a. An American 
overgreen tree, Juniperus virginianus , the 
wood of which is widely used for pencils. b. 
The toon-tree or Moulmein cedar, Cedrtla 
toona. c. An Australian timber-tree, Fltndersia 
australis. 
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Re*dcoat, red-coat, red coal, ijn. One 
who wears a red coat ; spec, a soldier in the 
British army. 

Red cross, red-croes. late ME 1. A 
cross of a red colour ; esp. a. as the national 
emblem of England ; St. George's Cross, b. as 
the mark made on the doors of infected houses 
during the London plagues of the 17th c. 1636. 
c. as the badge of an ambulance service ; the 
Geneva cross 2863. a. transf. a. The Christian 
side in the Crusades 1801. b. An ambulance 
or hospital service organised in accordance 
with the Geneva convention of 1864, and dis- 
tinguished by a cross (see x c) ; a person 
attached to an ambulance or hospital of this 
kind 1877. 3. attnb ., as (sense 1) red cross 

knight, etc., (sense x c or 2 b) Red Cross hospital, 
Society, etc. 1590. 

Red currant. 1629. The fruit of the 
Rtbes rubrum (see CURRANT 2) or the shrub 
itself. Also attnb., as red currant jelly, totne. 
Redd (red), v. Sc. and n dial, late ME 
[« MLG. redden."] tram. To clear, put in 
order , to clean up (also U.S. ), 

Red deer. 147a a. A species of deet, 
Cervus elapkus , so named from its reddish 
brown colour, still existing in a wild state in 
the Highlands of Scotland and some other 
ports of Great Britain. b. The Virginia deer, 
Canacus vtrgimanus, the common deer ot 
N. America, c. The Caspian or Persian deer, 
Cervus moral. 

Redden (re'd’n), v. x6n [f. Red a + 
rn 8 1. ] trams, and tntr. To make or become 
red b. intr. To become red (in the face) with 
shame, rage, etc. , to flush, blush 1648. 

Bright leaves, reddening ore they fall Kbblb. b. 
He would r with Rage 1701. 

|| Reddendum (r&ie-ndflm). 1607. [L , 
neut sing, of reddendus, redden to give in re- 
turn. Render.] Law. A reserving clause in 
a deed. 

Reddish (re*dij), a. late ME [f. Red a. 
-ish l . 1 x. Somewhat red, red-tinted. Hence 
Re'ddishnesa. 

fReddi-tion. 1449 [a F., or ad. L redds - 
tionem , t redden to give back] 1. Restora- 
tion of something taken or received ; also, 
surrender of a thing, a town, army, etc -1794. 
n. The application of a comparison, or the 
clause containing the application -1786. a* 
Rendering, translation -1685. 

a We know that al Parables confute of two parts, 
the proposition and R. or moral 1678. 
fRcdditive, a. and sb. 1590. [ad. L. reddi- 
tivus; see prec. and -IVE.] A. ad] That 
answers to something already said ; correspond- 
ing, correlative -X659. B. sb. Grant. A correla- 
tive word -2668. 

Reddle (re-d’l), sb. 1668 [var. of Rud- 
dle.] Red ochre, ruddle. Hence Re*ddle v. 
tram, to pamt or wash over with r. Re'ddlc- 
man, a dealer in r. 

Rede (rid), sb. Now arch, or poet, and dial 
[Com. TeuL : OE. rid : — OTeut. * rse&oz , f. 
the stem of the vb. *r 6 &dn to Rede.] x. 
Counsel or advice given by one person to 
another, a. Counsel, decision, or resolve taken 
by one or more persons ; a plan, design, or 
scheme devised or adopted OE. 8* Tale, 
narrative, story ; ta saying, proverb, late 
ME tb. Speech. Spenser, c. Interpretation. 
Browning. 

a Iherefore swift r. I take with all things here 
Morris. 3. A final note.. to bid the gentles speed 
Who long have listened to my r. Scott. 

Rede (r/d), V. Now anh. or poet, and dial. 
OE. [Same word as Read v., the common 
ME spelling being retained for the archaic 
senses of the word.] L +1. tntr. To take 
counsel together or with another, to deliberate. 
Also of one person : To take counsel for others. 
-1494. fa. trams. To agree upon, resolve, de- 
cide, after consultation or deliberation -1559. 
II. i. To advise or counsel (a person) OE Ta. 
To advise (a thing) ; to give as advice or coun- 
sel -165a +8. intr. To give advice -1591. 4* 
Sc. To think, imagine, guess X768 fi. To in- 
terpret, explain 1725. 8. To relate, tell 2840. 

s I can mine seine In this case net r. Chaucbb. 
a. Now read. .What course ye w e e ne is bat for ns to 
take SransBR* g. The secret of Man's bring U still.. 
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a riddle that he cannot r. Cajelylr. & I’ll r. ye a lay 
of Grammerye Bah hah. 

Redeem (ridi-m), v. late ME [ad. F. 
rddimer, or L. ndimert to buy back, etc., f 
re{d)- Re -+emere to buy.] 1. trams. To buy 
back (a thing formerly possessed) ; to make pay- 
ment for (a thing held or claimed by another). 
Also absol. b. To regain, recover (an immate- 
rial thing) 2526. c. To regain or recover by 
force x6o6. a. a. To free (mortgaged property), 
to recover (a person or thing put in pledge) by 
payment of the amount due or by fulfilling 
some obligation 2470. b. To buy off, com- 
pound for (a charge or obligation) by payment 
or some otner way 1494. c. To fulfil, perform 
(a pledge, promise, etc.) 2840. 3* To ransom, 
liberate, free (a person) from bondage, capti- 
vity, or punishment; to save (a person's life) 
by paying a ransom, late ME. 4. To rescue, 
save, deliver 247a b. To reclaim (land) 1722. 

5. To free from a charge or claim 1494. 0. Of 

God or Christ : *1 o deliver from sin and its 
consequences 1500. I7. To obtain by pur- 
chase, to buy -1645 8. To save (time) from 

being lost 2526. 9 Of persons: To make 

amends or atonement for, to compensate (an 
error, fault, etc.) 2526 tb To repay (some 
wrong sustained) Shaks c. To make good 
(a loss), tare. 2629 10. Of qualities, actions, 

etc. : To make up for, compensate for, counter- 
balance (some delect or fault) 1586. b. lo 
save (a person or tlung) from some defect or 
blot x6ox. xi To restore, set right again 
(rare) 1575 fxa. lo gain, reach {a place) 
ilLKKlCK. 

1. That precious Time, which do sum can either 
purchase or r. Boyle. b. To r his Honour Dryden 
C. The Gael Shall with strong hand r ha share 
Scott a. a. Jig My Honor is al pawne, And but 
my going, nothing can redeeme it Shake. b. To r 
incumbrances 1818 3 VV anting gilders to redeeme 

their hues Shakv 4. Redeeme Israel, O God, out 
of all his Troubles Ps. xxv. 72 absol. Is my hande 
shortened at all, that it cannot redeeme? Isa. 1 3 

6 . Subiecto your selues wholKe to God : for he hath 

redemed you 1558 7 x Hen. VI, 11. v. 108 8. 

Walke wysely to them that are with out, and redeme 
the tyme Tindale ( ot iv *. 9 Which of y© will be 

mortal to r. Man’s mortal crime? Milt C. The 
Babe That on the bitter cios.s Must r our loss Mht 
xo His bravery had redeemed much of bis earlier 
ilUfame Green ix With his barbd horae Stout 
Cromwell has redeem’d the day Scott Hence Re- 
dee mleas a irrecoverable ; admitting of no redemp. 
turn. 

Redeemable (rfldrmfib’l), a and sb. i6n. 
[f prec + -AHLK J A. ad] Capable of being 
redeemed b. spec . Of property sold or mort- 
gaged bonds, stock, annuities, etc * Capable 
or admitting of being repurchased or bought 
in again 1646. 

b. The same is hereby created to the amount of 
£ 600,000 as a r stock 188.3. 

B. sb. pi. Redeemable property, stocks, an- 
nuiUcs, etc. Now rare. 1720. Hence Re* 
doemabi lity (ran). Redee*mableneas, capabi- 
lity of being redeemed. Redee mably adv 
Redeemer (r/d#*mai). ME. [f. Redeem 
v. 4 -er *.] x. One who redeems, in religious 
sense ; God or Christ regarded as saving man 
from sin or its effects. fl. One who Tedeems, 
in other senses of the vb. 1552. 

t. Mans Friend, his Mediator, his design’d Both 
Ransom and R. voluntary Milt. 

Redeleas (rrdl6s),o. Obs.exc.arch. [OE. 
rdedlias ; see Rede sb. and -LESS.] Devoid or 
destitute of counsel ; esp. of persons, having no 
resource in a difficulty or emergency, not know- 
ing what to do. 

Kedemise (rfd/bici s), sb 1797. [Re-] 
Law. The retransfer of land to one who has 
demised it. So Redemi’se v. trams, to demise 
Hand) back again. 

Redemption (r/de-m^fan). ME. [a. F., 
or fid L. redemptionem, ndimert ] x. Deliver- 
ance from sin and its consequences by the 
atonement of Jesus Christ. 0. The action of 
freeing a prisoner, captive, or slave by pay- 
ment } ransom, late ME b. Jewish Law. The 
ceremony of redeeming the eldest son by an 
offering (Numb, xvili. 15). late ME. 8- The 
action of freeing, delivering, or restoring tn 
some way 1470. b. That which redeems; a 
redeeming feature 1860. 4. The action of re- 

deeming oneself from punishment ; way or 


cCmon). a (pass), an (lewd), v (cut), f (Fr. chef)* •(ever), oi (/, eye). 0 (Ft. eeu de vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what). § (get). 
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meant of doing this; atonement >468. fb. 
A recompense. Bacon. 5. The fact of obtain- 
ing a privileged status, or admission to a society, 
by means of purchase 1500. 0. The action of 

clearing off a recurring liability or charge by 
payment of a single sum 1404. 7. The action 

of redeeming or buying back from another, in 
various applications 1548. 

1. Prodmniac Life to ail who shall believe In his r. 
Milt. Year qf Redemption m Anno Domiul a 
The r. of captives, .is esteemed an act of piety Mil- 
mam. 3. Phr. Without or past r., without or beyond 
the possibility of deliverance, recovery, or restoration, 
ft, R. of the tolls 1867. 7 * An Act for the more eesy 

*. .» ’sure of M " 

Hence i 


R. and Foreclosure of Mortgages 1734. Equity o/r. 
see Equity 5. .Hence Redemptioiial a. of or be 


longing to r. fRede'jnptionary, one who enters e 
society by purchase. Rede'mptioniatt t(«) a re- 
deemer | {b) m Ransomer e s. Rede*mptftonlesm a. 
Incapable of r. 

Redemptions (r/de*m p Janaj). 1617. 
[-er *.] fi. — Redemption art. a. U.S. An 
emigrant who received his passage to America 
on tne condition that his services there should 
be disposed of by the master or owners of the 
vessel, until the passage-money and other ex- 
penses were repaid out of his earnings 1775. 
8* One who clears off a charge by redemption 

Redemptive (r/de*m p tiv\ a. 1647. [ad. 
L. *rede/nptivus; see -ivb.J Tending to re- 
deem, redeeming. 

Redemptor (rfde*m p t/i). Now rare, late 
ME. [a. or ad. F. ridempteur ; or L. redemptor ; 
L redimere' | +x. — Redeemer x -1634. a. 

A redeemer, in other senses of the word {rare) 
1880. 

L I wote rygbt well that myn redemptour Lyueth 
jet 1400. 

Redemptorist (rfdcm^ftrist). 1835. [ad. 
F. ridemptoriste ; see prec. and -1ST.] 1. A 

member of the Roman Catholic Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer, founded at Naples 
In 173a by St. Alphonsus Liguori, and devoted 
chiefly to work among the poor. a. attrib. or 
adf. Belonging to this Order 1863. 
Redemptory (r/'de*m p t6ri), a . Now rare. 
1598. [ad. L. type *redemptorius ; see -dry a . J 
Of or pertaining to redemption ; redemptive. 
■fRedevable, a. (and sb.). 150a. [ad. F., f. 
redevoir + -able. ] Beholden, indebted. Also 
as sb., a debtor. -1711. 

Red fish, re-d-fish, late ME. I. A male 
■almon in the spawning season, when it as- 
sumes a red colour, b. The salmon, in contrast 
to * white * fish 1851. a. a. The red gurnard, 
Trigla cuculns x6ix. b. Any of various American 
fishes, esp. the blue-backed salmon {Oncorhyn- 
cus nerka) and the red perch or rose-fish 1876, 
Re*d gum, re-d-gum 1597- [Alteration 
of earlier radegoun.de, rtd~gtrwn{d, •gown, the 
second element of which is OE ..gund pus.] 1. 
A papular eruption or rash {Strophulus inter- 
tinctus ) incident to young children, esp. during 
dentition, consisting of red pimples and patches 
Irregularly disposed on the skin. Rank red 
gum , a virulent form of this {Strophulus confer- 
tus). a. A form of rust in grain 1807. 

Re d gum, red-gum >. 1738. 1. A red- 
dish resinous substance exuded from the bark 
of various tropioal or semi -tropical trees and 
shrubs, esp. that obtained from various Aus- 
tralian species of Eucalyptus, a. A tree of one 
or other of the Australian species yielding a red 
gum ; also, the wood of these trees xBoa. 

Red band, red-band, a. and sb. late ME. 
A. adj. 1. Sc* (orig. Lam). — next z. a. ■* next 
sc. 1894. B. sb. i. In phr.s oithlthe) red hand - 
A. 1. Now rare. 1577. a. Her. (See quo*.) 1856, 
a The open red hand, .{the noted Lassen dergEirin, 
or red hand of Ulster 1863. 

Red-handed, a. 1805. 1. In the very act 
of crime, having the evidences of guilt still 
upon the person, esp. In phr. to take » or be taken, 
red-handed 18x9. b. Having the hands red 
with blood i86x. c. That sheds or has shed 
blood ; bloody, sanguinary, violent 1879. a. 
Having red hands A05. 

Renf-head, redhead. ME. z. attrib. 
Having a red bead or hair 1664. a. One who 
has a red bead or hair ME. 3. Applied to 
various birds, etp. the American pochard and 
nd-headed woodpecker 16x4 So Red-beaded 
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(stress var.) a. having red hair ; having a red 
head, esp. in names of birds, as red-headed 
woodpecker, Melanerpes erythrocebhalus. 

Red heat, red-heat. x68 6. The state or 
condition of being red-hot ; the degree of heat 
present when a substance is red-hot 
Red herring, late ME. collect. Herring 
to which a red colour is imparted in the process 
of curing them by smoke, b. A single herring 
cured in this way 1460. 

Phr. Neither fish* (.nor) desk, nor good red herring, 
etc ; see Fish sb . 1 3. To dram a red A. across the 
trackj to attempt to divert attention from the real 
question ; hence red-herttng, a subject intended to 
nave tbis effect 

Red-hot (stress var.), a (and r£.). late ME. 
t. Heated to redness, b. absoL as sb. Red-hot 
metal 1832. a .Jig. a. Of persons: Highly in- 
flamed or excited ; fiery ; violently enthusiastic, 
extreme (in some view or principle). Also os 
sb. 1608. b. Of things, actions, etc. : Burning, 
scorching, urgent, violent, furious, etc. 1647. 
c. Very warm (as the favourite for a race) x88a. 
3. Red-hot poker, the flame-flower ( Tritoma ) 
1897. 

1. Showers of r. ashes 1678. a. A r. Predestinarian 
Wesley. b. A r. flirtation 1879. 

||Redla (rrdift). PI. redise (rrdi/). 1877. 
(jnod.I^., f. Redi, name of an Italian naturalist.] 
Zool. An asexuai stage in some t remat odes, as 
the liver-fluke {Distomum kepaticum), hatched 
from eggs formed within the sporocyst, and in 
turn developing into a cercaria. 

Redingote (re*diTjK*»t). 1835. [a. F., 

corruption of Eng. riding-coat. ] a. In France : 
A double-breasted outer coat for men, with 
long plain skirts not cut away in the front, b. 
A similar garment worn by women, sometimes 
cut away in front. 

tRedintegrate, pa. pple. 1501. [ad. L. 
redintegratus ; see next.] Restored to a perfect 
state, renewed -1B19. 

Redintegrate (redi-ntrgTrit), v. late ME. 
[f. L. redtntegrat redintegrare , f. red- Re- + 
integrare to Integrate.] 1 . trans. To restore 
to a state of wholeness, completeness or unity ; 
to renew, re-establish, in a united or perfect 
state, fa. To re-establish (a person) in a place 
l rare) -1649. b. To re-establish (a person) in 
(t into) a position, condition, etc. Chiefly pass. 
Now rare. 162a. 

t. To r. th« Honour and Credit of that exploded 
Faction 1734. a. b. I..had to pay the. taxes.. be- 
fore 1 could be redintegrated in my own property 
T hack an a. v. 

Redintegration (redintfgrei’Jan). 1471. 
[ad. L. rsdsnUgrationcm ; see prec,] x. '1 lie 
action of redintegrating ; restoration, re-estab- 
lishment, reconstruction, renewal 1501. a. 
spec. +a. Cheat • The restoration of any body or 
matter to its former state -1802. b. Psychol . 
(Jxse quot.) 183d. fg. The restoration of a 
person to a previous condition -1741. +4. Re- 

conciliation -1667. 

1. A r. of love Thackeray. a. b. The law of R. or 
Totality. .Those thoughts suggest each other which 
had previously constituted parts of the same entire or 
ital act of cognidon Sir w. Hamilton. 

Redirect, 0. 1891. [Re- 5a.] U.S. Law. 
The term applied to the further examination of 
a witness by the party calling him, after cross- 
examination by the opposing party. 
Redisseisin (rfdisx'zm). 1535. [a. AF. 

rtdisseisine \ see Re- and Disseisin.] Law. 
Repeated disseisin. 

Redistri’bute, v. 1611. [Re- 5 a.] tram. 
To distribute anew. So Redlstribtrtion, a 
fresh distribution! esp. of Parliamentary seats. 
Red! strict, v. U.S. 1850. [Re- 5 a.] 
trans. To divide or apportion anew into dis- 
tricts. 

tRedi*tion. rare. 1595. [ad. L. reditio- 
nem, redin , f. rt(d)- Re- + in to go.] The 
action of going or coming bade ; return -1656. 

Red lead, red-lead (-led). 145°* A *«d 
oxide of lead, largely used as a pigment. 
Re«d-legs, red-leg. 180a. x. Omith. 
Any of various birds with fed legs ; esp. the 
redshank ( Totanus calidris), the red-legged 
partridge {CaccaHe ru/a), arid {U.S.) the turn- 
stone (Stnpsilas tuterpni). a. The plant bU- 
tprt {Polygonum bistorta) 1800. 


REDOUND 

Red letter, kte MB. X. (Chiefly pi.) A 
letter made with red ink, or with some red pig- 
ment, esp. as used in eccL calendars to indicate 
saints' days and church festivals, a. attrib. as 
red-letter almanac , etc. } freddetter man. a 
Roman Catholie 1677. b. Red-letter day, a 
saint's day or church festival indicated in the 
calendar by red letters; hence, any memorable, 
fortunate, or specially happy day 1776. 

Re*d man, red-man. 1610. fi. Alchemy. 
Red sulphide of mercury. B. Jons. 9. A N. 
American Indian ; a redskin 1744. 

Re-do*, redo, v. 1597. I. tram. To 
do over again or afresh. b. To redecorate 
(a room) 1864. *f*a. To do back or in return 

-1650. 

Red OChre. 1570. A variety of ochre 
commonly used for colouring with ; reddle or 
ruddle. Also attrib. Hence Red-ochre v. tram. 

Redolence (re’ddl£ns). late ME. [a. OF., 
f. redolent ; see -ENCtt.] Sweet smell, fragrance, 
perfume. Also Jig. So ‘f'Re'doleacy. 

Redolent (re*d<Went), a. late ME. [a. OF., 
or L. redolentem, redolere, f. re(d)- Re- + 
ole re to emit a smell.] x. Having or diffusing 
a pleasant odour; sweet-smelling, fragrant, 
odorous. Now rare. a. Of smell, odour, etc. ; 
Pleasant, sweet, fragrant 1450. 8- Odorous or 

smelling of or with something ; full of the scent 
or smell of 1700. 

t. The r. breath Of the warm eeawind Tknnvson. 
e. All manner of r. Odors 162a. 3. The gales., seem.., 
r. of joy and youth, To breathe a second spring Gray. 
kg. On every xide Oxford is r. of age and authority 
Emerson. 

Redouble (rJflwb*!), v. 1 1477. [*• F. re- 
doubler {(. re- Kk- + doubler to Double).] i. 
trans. To double (a thing) ; to make twice as 
great or as much. b. intr. To be doubled. 
Also, to become doubly strong in some respect. 
149a 9. trans. To repeat ; to do, say, etc , a 

second time 1581. b. etp. To repeat (a blow, 
etc.) 1593. +3. To repeat (a sound) ; to return, 

reproduce, re-echo *1679. t>. intr . To re-echo, 

resound 1725. 4. traus. To duplicate by reflec- 

tion 1827. 

s. This made our people 1. their efforts 1748. a. b. 
Let thy blowes doubly redoubled. Fall like amazine 
thunder Shaks. 3. Their moans The Vales redoubl'd 
to the Hills, and they To Heav'ta Milt. 

Redouble (ridirb*!), v.* 1530. [Re- 5 a. | 
To double again (esp. in Bridge). 

Redoubt (rfdaut), sb. fAlso redout(e. 
1608. [ad. F. ndoute, ridotte, ad. It ridotto 
• — medJL. reduct us a secret place, a refuge, f. 
L. reductms retired, pa. pple. of reducers to RE- 
DUCE.] 1. Fortif. +a. A small work made in 
a bastion or ravelin of a permanent fortification, 
or {detached r.) at some distance beyond the 
glacis, but within musket-shot from the covert- 
way. b. A species of ont-work or field-work, 
usu. of a square or polygonal shape, and with 
little or no means of flanking defence. a 
Fortif. — Reduit x8ox 

x. b. fig. Conservatism, entrenched in its Immense 
redoubts Emerson. 

Redoubt (rMaut), v. Now rhet. late ME. 
[ad. F. redout er, + redoubter , f. re- Re- + douter 
to Doubt.] trans. To dread, fear, stand in 
awe or apprehension of. Hence Redou*bted 
ppl. a . feared or dreaded ; reverenced ; noted, 
distinguished. 

Redoubtable (rfdau*tib*l), a. (and sb.) 
late ME. [a. F. redout able, + redoubt - ; see 

? rec.] To be feared or dreaded ; formidable. 
Also, of persons : Commanding respect. 

That you marry this r. couple together— Righteous* 
nen and Peace Cromwell. That spear, r. in war 
Burns. 

Redound (rftknrnd), v. late ME. [ad. F. 

ridonder : — L. red vn da re , L re(d )- Re- + undare 
to sur^e, t undo.'} JL intr. +1. Of water, waves, 
eta 3 To swell or surge up, to overflow -1735. 
“fb. transf To be in excess or superfluous 
-1667. fa. To be plentiful, abound -1581. 
+8- To flow, come, or go hack ; to return {to 
a place or person) ; to come again -1596. +4. 
To resound, reverberate, reecho -163a. 5. To 
result in contributing or turning to some ad- 
vantage or disadvantage for a person or thing 
late ME. b. To turn to one's honour, disgrace, 
eta 1474. 8. Of advantage, damage, praise, 
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etc. t To result, attach, accrue to, unto (a per- 
son) 1500. 7. Of honour or disgrace, advan- 

tage, etc. t To recoil or come back, to fall, 
upon a person 1589. +8. To proceed, issue. 

arise/>vyiK or out ^something -1796. 

1. Round tha descending nymph the waves re* 
dounding roar Pops. 5. Which could not but mightily 
r. to the good of the Nation Milt. b. Affyrming 
that it would redounde to the perpetuall shame of 
Germany 156a 6. The clear sain redounding to the 

Commonwealth Swift. 8. The anxietie of spirit 
which redoundeth fiom knowledge Bacon. 

til. irons. 1. To reflect (honour, blame, etc.) 
in, to, upon a person -171a. 9. To add, yield, 

cause to accrue -1690. 

1. For fear they should r. Dishonour upon .he Inno- 
cent Stkklb. Hence Redou*nd sb. (rare) rever- 
beration, echo} a resounding cry; also, the fact of 
redounding. 

II Redowa (re*d<7v&). Also redowak. i860, 
[a. F. or G. redowa, ad. Boh. reydovbk, f. rey- 
dovati to turn or whirl round. ) A slow waltz, 
of Bohemian origin, resembling the mazurka ; 
also, the music for such a dance. 

Re*dpolli, -pole. 1738. [f. Red a. 4 pole 
Poll. J 1. Any of several species of the family 
Fringillidx characterized by bright red feathers 
on the crest, a. The greater r., the male of the 
common linnet in summer plumage. b. The 
lesser or common r., a common British cage- 
bird, Linota rufesccns or Adgiothus linaria . 
c. The mealy or stone r., Aigiothus canescens. 
Also the allied American species (At. exilipts ). 
a. Yellow r„ an American warbler, Dendrseca 
palmarum ; the palm-warbler 1758. So Red- 
polled a. red-headed. 

Redpoll 2 , -polled. 1895. pi. Red-haired 
polled cattle. 

Redraft (rfdnrft), sb . 168a. [Re- 5 a.] 

z. A bil' of re-exchange. a. A second or new 
draft 1847. 

Redraft (rRlrcrft), v. 1798. [Rf.- 5 a.] 

irons. To draft again (a writing or document). 
Red rag, red-rag. 1700. z. slang. The 
tongue, a. A variety of rust in grain 1851. 3. 

(From the phr. like a red rag to a bull.) A 
source of extreme provocation or annoyance 
1885. 

Redraw (rfdr$*)» v * 169a. [Re- 5 a.] 1. 

intr. To draw a fresh bill of exchange to cover 
a former one. a. irons. To draw or take out 
again 1805. 3. To draw (a picture, etc.) again 

1830. Hence Redrawer. 

Redress (rfdre-s), sb. late ME. [a. AF. 
redresse, -drcsce, f. redresser to Redress.] i. 
Reparation of, satisfaction or compensation for, 
a wrong sustained or the loss resulting from 
this. 73. Remedy for, or relief from, some 
trouble ; assistance, aid, help -1759. +!». Cor- 

rection, amendment, or reformation of some- 
thing wrong -1764. +3. With a and pi. A 

means or way of redress ; an act or arrange- 
ment whereby a person or thing is redressed ; 
an amendment. Improvement -1728. *f*b. One 
who, or that which, affords redress -1697. 4. 

The act of redressing ; correction or amend- 
ment of a thing, state, etc. 1538. 

1. He who gives credit, and is cheated, will have 
no r. 1875. a. My griefs .. finding no r., ferment and 
rage Milt. Phr. f Beyond. Past, without r. % beyond 
the possibility of remedy, aid. or amendment 3. b. 
Fair majesty, the refuge and r. Of those whom late 
pursues and wants oppress Drydkn 4. The great 
principle that r of wrongs precedes a grant to the 
Crown Geebn. 

Redress (r/drea), p.l late ME. [ad. F. 
redresser ; see RR- and Dress v.] +j. irons. 

To set (a person or thing) upright again ; to 
raise^ again to an erect position -1711. fa. 
fig. To bring back to the right course; to 
correct or direct aright -1689. +b. To direct 

or amend (one's acts or ways) -1635. +3. 

To put (things) in order; to arrange -1585. 

1 4* To put right, or in good order, again ; to 
mend, repair ; to reform, amend -1764. b. To 
correct, emend (rare) 1710. c. To adjust 
again. (Chiefly with balance.) 1847. +5. To 

restore (a person) to happiness or prosperity ; 
to save, deliver from misery, death, etc. -1583. 
6. To set fa person) right, by obtaining, or 
(occas.) giving, satisfaction or compensation 
for the wrong or loss sustained, late ME. 7. 
To remedy or remove (trouble or distress of 


any kind), late ME. 8. To set right, repair, 
rectify (a wrong, injury, grievance, etc.), late 
ME. 9. To correct, amend, reform or do 
away with (a bad or faulty state of things, now 
esp. an abuse), late MR +10. To repair (an 
action) ; to atone for (a misdeed or offence) 
-15 ?7- 

1. i'o r. a leaning Wall Shaftesb. a. b. Where- 
with shal a yong man redretme his waieT Bible 
(G enev.) Ps. cxix. 9. 4. Rise God, judge thou the 

earth in mi^ht, This wicked earth r. Milt. b. The 
material estimate of worth should be redressed by 
a moral standard z868. 6. Tis thine, O King, the 

afflicted tor. Drydkn. 7. Such carbuncles. .As no 
Hungarian water can r. 1687. You will,.r. a Mis- 
fortune 1714. 8. To r. grievances Hume. To prevent 

or r. the threatened outrage 1863. 9. In a vigorous 

campaign he pacified Ireland while redressing the 
abuses of its government Green. Hence Redre*as- 
able a. Redre*ssal, redress. Redre*sser, one 
who redresses (esp. a wrong). Redrc&sive a. (rare) 
seeking to redress; bringing redress. Redress- 
ment, the act of redressing ; redress. 

Redress (r/dre’a), t/. a *739* [Re- 5 a.] 
tram, and intr. To dress again. 

Redre ssor. 1884. [f. Repress v* e 

-or 1 .] One who, or that which, redresses; 
spec, in Surg. (see quot.). 

Redressor, a replacing instrument, e. g. the uterine 
r. 1884. 

Red-sha-nk(s, re dshank. 1500. 1. One 
who has red legs ; spec, (chiefly in pl.\ one of 
the Celtic inhabitants of the Scottisn High- 
lands and of Ireland. Now Hist. 1542, a. Or* 
nith. A wading bird (Totanus calidris) of the 
snipe family (Scolopactdse), so called from the 
colour of its legs 1500. b. Applied also, with 
defining word, to Tetanus fuscus, the Black, 
Dusky, or Spotted R. 1776. 

attrib. : red-shank gull, the black-headed gull, 
Larus ridibundus. 

fRe*dshire, -share, a. 1665. [ad. Sw. 
rodsktir; see next.] Metall . = next -1794. 

Re-d-short, a. 1730. [ad. Sw. rddskdrt 
(sc. jern iron), neut. of rodskor, f. rod red + skdr 
brittle; cf. Cold-short.] Metall. Of iron: 
Brittle while in a red-hot condition, owing to 
excess of sulphur in the metal. Hence Rc’d- 
shortnesB, the quality or state of being r. 
Re*dskin. 1699. [See Red A. 5 c.] A 
North American Indian. 

Red snow. 1678. 1. Snow reddened by a 
kind of alga (Protococcus nivalis), common in 
Arctic and Alpine regions, a. transf. The alga 
which gives a red colouring to snow 1825. 
Redstart (re*dstait). 1570. [f. Red a. 4- 
Start .uMl Omith. 1. A common European 
singing-bird (Ruticilla phacnieurus) , so named 
from its red tail, which it has a habit of moving 
quickly from side to side. b. Black r., a 
related species, Ruticilla tifys , occurring in 
southern England and common on the Euro- 
pean continent 1836. 9. An American fly- 

catching warbler, Setophaga ruticilla, outward- 
ly resembling the common European redstart 
but generically distinct from it 1796. 

Re d-streak. Also f-strake. 1664. 1. A 
red-streaked apple formerly highly esteemed 
for making cider. b. The cider made from 
this 1671. 9. transf. A girl with red cheeks 

Sed-tape, red tape. 1696. a. Tape of 
a pinkish-red colour such as is commonly used 
in securing legal and other documents. Hence 
b. Excessive formality or attention to routine ; 
rigid or mechanical adherence to rules and 
regulations. Also attrib. 

His brain was little better than red tape and parch- 
ment W. Irving. Hence Red-ta'piam, -ta'peism, 
the system or spirit of red-tape. Red-ta’pist, 
•ta’peiat, one who adheres strictly or mechanically 
to oltrual routine. 

Re'd-top. 1800. 1. attrib . Having a red 
top; red-topped. 9. U.S . A kind of bent- 
grass, Agrostis vulgaris, highly valued for pas- 
ture. Tall red-top, a tall reddish grass, Triodea 
cuprea . 1819. 3. A variety of turnip 1830. 
■f-Redu-b, v. 152a. [ad. AF. redubber, f. 
re- Re- + dubber Dub vP] irons. To repair or 
restore ; to put right, remedy, improve, amend, 
redress -1568. 

Reduce (rfdifl’s), v. late ME. [ad. L. 
reducers to bring back, f. re- Re- + ducere 
to lead, bring.] L trans. ft. To bring back, 


recall (a thing or person) to the memory, 
mind, etc. -1694. +b. To bring back, recall 

(the mind, thoughts, etc.) from or to a subject 

1706. fa. To lead or bring back to, into , 
from, etc. a place or way, or to a person -1731. 
+3- To take back, refer (a thing) to its origin 
or author -1660. 4. To bring back, restore 

(a condition, state of things, time, etc.). Now 
rare. 1477. 5. Surg. To restore (a dislocated, 

fractured, or ruptured part) to the proper posi- 
tion 1541. b. To adjust, set (a dislocation or 
fracture) 1836. 

4* Abate the edpe of Traitors.. That would r. these 
bloudy dayes againe Shake. 

II. f 1. To lead or bring back from error in 
action, conduct, or belief ; to restore to the truth 
or the right faith -1788. +9. To bring back or 

restore (a person, tic.) from or to a state or 
condition -1741. tb. To bring back (a thing, 
institution, etc.) to a former state. Also with- 
out const. -1765. +8. To bring (a person or 

thing) to or into a certain state or condition 
or to do something -1719. b. To bring (a 
theory, etc.) to (or into) practice or action 1625. 
f4. To adapt (a thing) to a purpose, rare. 
-1609. b. Astron. To adapt (an observation) 
to a particular place or point 1633. ■j'5* a * To 

bring into another language ; to render, trans- 
late -1581. b. To set down or record in 
writing ; to put down or draw in a map -1603. 

6. To bring (finto or) to a certain order or 
arrangement 1570. b. To bring to (finto or 
under] a specified number of classes or heads ; 
also, to assign or refer to a certain class 1526. 

7. To bring (f into or) to a certain form or 

character 1592. b. To put into, commit to, 
writing 1659. 8. a. Arith. To change (a num- 

ber or quantity) from one denomination into or 
to another 1579. b. To change (a quantity, 
figure, etc.) into or to a different form. Also 
absol. 1579. c. To resolve by analysis. Const 
to. i860. 9. To turn to, convert into, a different 

physical state or form ; esp. to break down, 
grind, or crush to powder, etc. 1605. b. MetalL 
To convert (ore) into metal; to smell 1758. 

c. Chem. To remove oxygen from (a compound); 
also to diminish the valency of (an atom, an 
element) towards electro-negative radicals 1741. 

d. To break up (soil) into fine particles 1763. 
10. Logic. To bring a syllogism (for proposi- 
tion) into a different but equivalent form, spec. 
to one of the moods of the first figure 1727, 

6. The infinite would be no longer infinite, if limited 
or reduced to measure Jowktt. b. Those who set up 
for Cnticks in Poetry. . may l*c reduced to two Cla>scs 
Stkklb. 7. A second Word, . .reducing it to the 
English Orthography may be spelt thus, Houyhnhnin 
Swift. 8. b. I*o R. an Integer to the Form of a 
Fraction 1797 9. b. Several attempts had been 

made to r. iron ore with coaked coal 1839. 

HI. i. To bring to (or into) order, obedience, 
reason, etc., by constraint or compulsion 1490. 
tb. To make subject to a person ; to cause to 
give obedience or adherence to ; to bring into 
or under a person’s power, within bounds, etc. 
-1833. c. Law. To bring (a thing or right) 
into (f to) possession 1766. g. To bring (a 
place) into subjection, to subdue, conquer; 
spec, to capture (a town, fortress, eta) ; to com- 
pel to submit or surrender 1612. b. To subdue, 
cone | tier (a person) 1508. c. To constrain, 
compel, force (a person; to do something 1622. 
fd. To subdue, repress, moderate (a desire, 
temper, etc.) -1795. 3. To bring down to a 

bad or disagreeable condition 1579. b. In 
pass. , with inf To be compelled by want to do 
something; also, to lie hard put to it 1693. 
c. To weaken physically 1734. d. To diminish 
the strength of (spirit) 1880. 4. To bring down 
to a lower rank or position, dignity, etc. 1641. 
+5. Mil. lo break up, disband (an army or 
regiment) >1809. b. To break up (a square, 
etc.) and restore the component parts to line or 
column 1679. 

1. The clergy could not he allowed to r. Crown and 
barons into entire submission to their own pleasure 
Froude. a. Chester was reduced by famine Da Fob. 
C. A blow, .reduced him to measure his length on the 

g round Fielding. 3 Reduced almost to penury i8«x 
1. Poor creature! he Was reduced.. to borrow five 
guineas of Sir Francis Dash wood H. Walpole. 4. 
Phr. To r. to the ranks (Mil.), to degrade (a non* 
commissioned officer) to the rank of private. 

IV. !• To bring or draw together. (In later 
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use only as implying diminution of bulk.) late 
ME. a. To bring down, diminish to a smaller 
number, amount, extent, etc., or to a single 
thing 156a b. To lower, diminish, lessen 1787. 
c. intr, To become lessened or limited 1811. 

1. Tom reduced himself into the least possible space 
Dickens, a. Thus incorporeal Spirits to smallest 
forms Reduc'd thir shapes immense Mii.t. Reduced 
to half-price 176a. Hence tReduceable a. = Re- 
ducible. tRedu ‘cement, reduction. Redu cer, 
one who, or that which, reduces. 

Reducent (r/di£*s£nt), a. (and sb.). 1805. 

[ad. L. reducentem .1 A. adj. z. Bot. and Z00L 
Of a vein, channef, etc.: That carries some- 
thing back from a certain pai t. (Opp. to addu- 
cent?) 9. Med. Lowering 182a. B. sb. That 
which reduces 1847. 

Reducible (rfdi£"t 7 b , l), a. 1450. [ad. L. 
*reducibilis ; see Reduce v. and -Ibi.e .1 That 
may be reduced. Hence Reducibi'lity. Redu*- 
cibleneea. Redu'dbly adv. 

Reducing (rtfdifl siq), vb/. sb. 1488. [-incjI.] 
The action of Reduce v. ; reduction. 

Comb. t r. compasses, compasses adapted foi 
copying figures on a smaller scale; r. coupling or 
piece, a pipe-coupling with ends of diffetent dia- 
meters, used in joining pipes of different sizes; r. 
valve, a valve serving to reduce the pressure in a 
Steam-engine ; r. works, a place at which metallic 
ore is reduced. 

+Redu*ct, v. 1558. [f. ppl. stem of L. redu 
cere.] z, tram. To bring, lead, lead back -1816. 
a. To deduct (a sum) -1738. 
liReductio ad absurdum (rfdtrk/i o act! 
tebs^ud/hn) ; see Reduction II. 4. 

Reduction (rfdirkjbn). 1474. [a. F., or 

ad. L. reduct lonem.) L +1. The action of 
bringing (back) to or from a state, condition, 
belief, etc. -1677. +2. The action of bringing 

back (a person, thing, institution, etc.) to a 
place previously occupied ; restoration -1741. 
3. Surg. The restoration of a dislocated part to 
its normal position ; the action of reducing a 
displacement, etc. 1656. 

a. The whole History of their R. out of Egypt 
TVakburton. 

II. 1. Conquest or subjugation of a place, esp. 
a town or fortress 1474. b. The action of re- 
ducing into possession. Also without const. 
1647. c. [ad. Sp. reduction .] A settlement or 
colony of S. Amer. Indians converted and 
governed by the Jesuits 1712. 9. a. Arith. (a) 

The process of changing an amount from one 
denomination to another. (£) The process of 
bringing down a fraction to its lowest terms. 
1^42. b. Alg . (See quol.) 1703. c. Astron, 
The correction of observations by allowance 
for modifying circumstances, as parallax, re- 
fraction, etc. 1812. 3. Logic, The piocess of 

reducing a syllogism (Tor proposition) to 
another, esp. to a simpler or clearer, form ; 
spec, by expressing it in one of the moods of 
the first figure ( direct or ostensive r.). Also, 
the process of establishing the validity of a 
syllogism by showing that the contradictory of 
its conclusion is inconsistent with its premisses 
( indirect or afagogical r.). 1551. 4. Conver- 

sion into or to a certain stale, form, etc. 1605. 
g. The action or process of reducing (a sub- 
stance) to another (usu. a simpler) form, esp . 
by some chemical process 1650. b. The con- 
version of ore into metal ; smelting 1797. 0. 

Diminution, lessening, cutting down 1676. b. 
The action or process of making a copy on a 
smaller scale ; also, a copy of this kind 1727. 

1. The r. of Syracuse Thihlwall. a. b. R. of equa- 
tions. .is the reducing them into a lit and proper Order 
or Disposition for a Solution 170a. 4. Phr. R. to the 

absurd or to absurdity ( = L. reduct io ad absurdum), 
a method of proving the falsity of a premiss, prin- 
ciple, etc., by showing that the conclusion or conse- 
quence is absurd 1 also, loosely, the pushing of any- 
thing to an absurd extreme. 6. Not one shilling 
Cowards the r. of our debt Burke. 

Comb, 1 r. compasses, reducing compares; 
•works, works for the reduction of metallic ore. 

Reductive (rfdrktiv), a. and sb. Now 
rare. 1633. [f. as Rkduct v. + -ivk.] i. 

That leads or brings back. Also with of. 1655. 
9. That reduces, or serves to reduce ; connected 
with, of the nature of, reduction. Also with of 
1633. fa. That may be referred to or derived 
from something else; reducible -1691. 4. 

absol, as sb. That which tends to reduce 1676. 
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Hence Redu*ctively adv, (now rare), by reduc- 
tion ; by consequence or inference 1634, 
llReduit (irdwf). 1604. [F. rjdutt : — L. 
reductus. Cf. Redoubt.] Fortif. A keep or 
stronghold into which a garrison may retire 
when the outworks are taken. 

Redundance (rAl^-mlAns). 1 596. [ad. L. 
redundantva ; see Redundant and -ance.] 
■ next. 

Redundancy (r/idzrndfinsi). 1601. [See 
prec. and -ancy.] The state or quality of 
being redundant ; superabundance, superfluity. 
Also with a and pi., an instance of this. b. A 
redundant thing or part 1631. c. That which 
is redundant ; the surplus 1733. 

C. It is not the whole of the people.. It is only the 
r, that we have to take care of. 183a. 

Redundant (r/dp-ndint), a. and sb. 1596. 
[ad. L. redundantem ; see Redound.] i. 
Superabundant, superfluous, excessive. b. 
Characterized by superfluity or excess in some 
respect. Also const, in. 1638. 9. Abounding 

to excess or fullness ; plentiful, copious, exube- 
rant 1671. b. Characterized by copiousness, 
fullness, or abundance. Also const, of, with. 
1653. t3- a. Flowing or swelling, wave-like 

-1726. +b. Swelling up, overflowing -1774. 

fB. sb. Something redundant -1797. 

«. The employment of r. capital Macaulay. b. 
Milton frequently uses the hypet metrical or r. line 
of eleven syllables Johnson. a. These r. locks Ro- 
bustious to no purpose clusiring down Milt. 3. a. 
The vest unbound 1' loat* in bright waves r. o’er the 
ground Poi-a. b. R. Nile, ihoke from its channel, 
ovrrswells the pass 1719. Hence Redu'ndantly ativ. 

Reduplicate (rfdid’plik^t), a. and sb. 1647. 

. ad. late L. reduplicatus ; see Re- and DUPLI- 
CATE a. | A. adj. 1. Doubled, tepcatcd. b. 
dram. Reduplicated ; connected with or in- 
volving reduplication 1841. 2. Bot. Valvate, 

with the edges reflexed 1856. B. sb. A double 
(one), a duplicate 1657. 

Reduplicate (r/did'plikiit), v . 1570. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. reduplicare, f. re - Rk- + 
duplicare to Duplicate. | 1. irons. To make 

double ; to repeat, redouble. b. Gram. To 
repeat (a letter or syllable) ; to form (a tense) 
by reduplication 1833. a. intr. To become 
double or doubled (rare) 1709. 

Reduplication (rMi«plik^ Jan). 1589. [ad. 
late L. redupheationem ; see prec. and -ATION.] 
+1. The action of doubling or folding. PuTTEN- 
HAM. b. A double or fold (rare) 1698. 3. 

The action of making or becoming double or 
two-fold ; repetition ; also, a double or counter- 
part 1649. b. Repetition of a word (or phrase) 
1619. +3. Logic . The repetition of a term 

with a limiting or defining force ; the addition 
of some limiting term to one already used, or 
the sense of a term ns thus limited -1741. 4. 

Gram. Repetition of a syllable or letter, esp. in 
the perfect tense of verbs in Greek and other 
Indo-European languages 1650. b. A word- 
fonn produced by repetition of a syllable 1862. 

4. Attic r., the form exemplified in Gr. axijxoa from 
a«roi!w, rjyayov from ayw. 

Reduplicative (r/di«*p1ikAiv), a. 1605. 
[f. L. rcduplicat-, redupheare + -IVE.] 1. Of 
the nature of, pertaining or relating to, expres- 
sing or implying, reduplication of terms, (.^ee 
prec. 3.) Now rare. b. Of propositions : Hav- 
ing a limiting repetition of the subject expressed 
1704, 9. Formed by reduplication 1833. 3. 

Hot. - Reduplicate a. 2. 1866. 

1. b. R. Propositions, are such wherein the Subject 
is repeated : Thus, Men, as Men, aie Ration**! 1704. 
Hence Redu*plicatlvely adv. 

Re*dwing, re*d-wing. 1645. Omith. a. 
A common variety of thrush (Tvrdus iliacusY 
characterized by its red wings. b. The rea- 
winged blackbird (Ageheus phceniceus) of N. 
America 1831. So Red-winged a. having red 
wings, as red-winged blackbird b. 

Red wood, sb. Also red wood, red-wood. 
1633. 1. Wood of a red colour, obtained from 

many tropical trees ; formerly applied esp. to 
such as were used for dyeing, a. Any of various 
trees having a red wood, esp . a tall Californian 
timber-tree, Sequoia sempervirens 1716. 

Ree (r i), sb. 1550. [Var. of Reeve sb.%] 
The female of the ruff. 

Ree(rO,rye(rai),w. dial, late ME. [Origin 
obsc.] trams. To clean or sift (winnowed graiu, 
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peas, etc.), spec, by giving a circular motion to 
the contents of the sieve, so that the chaff, etc. 
collects in the centre. 

(|Reebak (rl-bpk). 1775. [Du., - Roe- 
buck.) A small S. African antelope, Pelca 
capreola , with sharp horns. 

Re-e*cho, v. 1590. [f. Re- •+■ Echo v.] 

1. intr. To echo (again), resound. 9 . trans. 
a. To echo back ; to return (a sound), rever- 
berate, multiply by repetidon 1595. b. To 
repeat like an echo 1636. 

I. 1 he thunder of the avalanche Re-echoes far be- 
hind Southey, b. a. Severn shall reecho with affright 
The shrieks of death Gray. b. Those who still r. 
Ricardo and Malthus 1874. So Re-e*cllo sb. an echo 1 
also, a second or repeated echo. 

Reechy (rPtJi), a. Obs. exc. dial. 1460. 
[f. retch, Reek sb. +-Y 1 .] Smoky; squalid, 
dirty j rancid. 

Reed (r/d), sb. [Com. WGer. ; OE .Mod 
: — OTeut. *kre*do.J L x. One of the tall 
straight stalks or stems formed by plants of the 
genera F/u agmites and Arundo ; talso, a cane. 

2. collect. Reeds (as plants*) ; a growth or bed 
of reeds OE. b. Reeds employed for firing or 
thatching, or for plastering upon 1494. c. 
transf. Wheat-straw prepared for thatching, 
late ME. 3. Without article, as a material 
ME. 4. With the, as the distinctive name of the 
class of plants forming the genera Phragmites 
and Arundo, having a firm stem and growing 
in water o" marshy ground ; esp. the common 
species Phragmites communis, abundant in 
Britain and on the Continent ; falso, the sugar- 
cane. late ME. 

4. Up stood the cornie Reed Embattell’d In bet 
field Milt. 

II. z. a. A reed used as a dart or arrow ; 

hence poet, an arrow, late ME. b. In biblical 
use ; A reed employed as a measuring-rod ; 
hence, a Jewish measure of length (also called 
Ezekiel's r.), equal to six cubits, late ME. 9 . 
A reed made into a rustic musical pipe. Also 
transf , esp. in oaten r. late ME. b .jig. as the 
symbol of rustic or pastoral poetry 1582. 3. 

A part of various musical instruments, a. In 
the oboe and bassoon : A part of the mouth- 
piece, consisting of two slightly concave wedge- 
shaped pieces of reed or cane fixed face to face 
on the end of a metal tube. Also, a similar 
device fixed in the chanter of a bagpipe. (Now 
freq. called a double r.) 1530. b. In the organ : 
A small metal tube fixed at the lower end of a 
pipe, having a longitudinal opening covered or 
closed by a metal tongue, which is made to 
vibrate by the air entering the tube 1727- c. 
(a) A metal tongue used to produce sound by 
vibration, esp. that used in an organ-pipe; (b) 
a slip of cane used for the same purpose, as in 
the clarinet. (Sometimes called j 'ingle r . ; cf. a.) 
18 iz. 4. Mining. A tube containing the pow- 
der-train for igniting the charge in blasting 
1875. 5- A weaver's instrument for separating 

the threads of the warp and beating up the 
weft, formerly made of thin strips of reed or 
cane, but now of metal wirei, fastened by the 
ends into two parallel bars of wood 1611. 0. 

Arch. One of a set of small scmicylindrical 
mouldings 1745. 

s. b. He measuted the East side with the measuring 
reede, fiuc hundieth reedes Exek. xlti. 16. s. The. . 
sound of pastoral r. with oaten stops Milt. a 3. C. 
Beating or striking r., one which strikes against its 
scat ; in the organ, against the edges of the opening 
in the tube. Free r M one which produces sound by 
vibialion only, esp. one which vibrates in the opening 
of a tube without touching the edges, as in instru- 
ments of the reed-organ type. 

Comb. : r.-babbler *= Reed-warbles -bird, a 
bird which frequents reeds; spec, a N. Amer. bobo> 
link, Dohchonyx oryzivorus\ -buck, the rietbok, 
or other antelope frequenting reeds; -bunting, the 
r.-sparrow, Embenza sc has niclus j -grass, any of 
various reed-like grasses, as the bur-r., bent, etc.: 
-organ, a musical instrument of the organ type iu 
which the sounds are produced by means of reeds 1 
•pipe, ( a ) a musical pipe made of r. ; (b) an organ-pipe 
fitted with a r. t -sparrow, (a) a common British 
bird, Emberiza sc horn ictus , frequenting reedy places: 
{b) the sedge- warhler ; -stop, an organ-stop com- 
posed of r.-pipes; -wren, the r.-warblor ; also, any of 
various allied American birds. 

Reed (rid), v. 1440. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To thatch with reed. Chiefly pass. a. To 
make (straw) into reed 1817. 3. To fashion 
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Into, or decorate with, reeds ; to furnish with 
s reed-moulding 1833. 

Reeded (n'dad), ppl. a. 1819. [f. Reed 

v. and sb.) 1. Overgrown with reeds 1876. a. 
Thatched with reed 18x9. a- Ornamented with 


reed-moulding 1893. 

n),t 


Now rare, late ME. 
Made or consisting of 


Reeden (rf*d’n,. 

[f. Reed sb. 4 -xn *.) 
reed ; reed-like. 

Re^edlfica-tion. 1478* [a. OF., or med.L. 
rcxdificationem. 1 The action of rebuilding or 
state of being rebuilt. Now rare or Obs. 

Re-edify (rf,€rdifoi), r. late ME. [ad. OF. 
reedi/ier : — late L. rcudificart , f. re- Re- + 
nd if care to Edify.] x. trans. To rebuild 
(a house or other building, a wall, city, eta), 
n. Jig. To rebuild, restore, re-establish 1540. 
8. transf To build up again physically 1897. 
Reeding (rrdiq), vbl. sb. 1440* [f. Reed 
v . +-ing J .J x. The action of Reed v . ft. a. 

A small semicylindncal moulding ; ornamenta- 
tion of this form 1815. b. The milling on the 
edge of coins 1875. 

Comb. : r. -plane, a plane used for making reeds in 
wood. 

ReedHng (rf-dlig). 1840. [f. Reed sb. 4 
-lino.] The bearded titmouse, Panurus biar- 
micus r. Also called bearded r. 

Reed-mace. 1548. [Reed sb.'] a. An 
aquatic plant, Typha latifolia y common on the 
margins of ponds and lakes, having long ensi- 
form leaves and tall stems, the latter terminated 
by dense cylindrical spikes of small brownish 
flowers. (Also called cat' s-t ail. cat-tail , and 
bulrush.) b. The smaller species, T. angusti- 
folia. 

Reed-warbler. 1809. [Reed jA] a. A 
common British sylvioid bird, Acrocepkalux 
streperus , frequenting reed-beds. b. A related 
species, A.arundinaceus (also called reed-thrush 
and great reed-warbler), occas. seen in Britain. 
Reedy (rf-di), a. late ME. [f. Rf.ed sb. 
+ -Y 1 .] x. Abounding with, full of, or charac- 
terized by the presence of reeds, a. Made or 
consisting of reed or reeds ; reeden 1763. 3. 

Resembling a reed or reeds 1638. 4. Having 

a tone resembling that produced by a musical 
reed 1811. b. Having a reedy voice 1855. 

1. To Simois reedie bankes the red bloud ran Shaks. 
1. The leek with crown globose and r, stem Crabs*. 
R. coarse grass 1863. Hence Ree'diness. 

Reef (rtf), sb.* PI. reefs, freeves. [ME. 
riff, refe. from (ult) ON. nr/ in the same sense.] 
X. Naut. One of the horizontal portions of a sail 
which may be successively rolled or folded up 
in order to reduce the extent of canvas exposed 
to the wind. Freq. in phr. to take in a r. (also 
in fig. context), a. A mode of reefing 1829. 

1. He is wanting away, and is obliged to taka in reefs 
in his waistcoat 1885. a. We triad a Spanish r., that 
Is, let the yards come down on the cap Markyat. 

Comb. : r.-band, a long piece of canvas sewn across 
the sail, for strengthening it in the place where the 
reef-boles are madej -knot, (a) a knot made in tying 
the reef. points: (p) a certain form of knot used for 
this and other purposes: hence r.-knot n. trans., 
to tie with a reef-knot: -point, one of a set of short 
ropes fixed in a line along a reef* band to secure the 
Bail when reefed. 

Reef (rif), sb. 2 1584. [- Du. rif, MLG. 
rif, ref horn (ult) ON. rif in same sense (prob. 
a transf. use of rif rib). j 1. A narrow ridge 
or chain of rocks, shingle, or sand, lying at or 
near the surface of the water, a. Gold-mining 
(orig. Austral.), a. A lode or vein of auriferous 
quarts 1858. b. The bed-rock 1869. a* Short 
for r. -sponge 1883. 

s. Coral R., Barkisr-**., etc. t see these words. 
Comb . : r .-builder, a coral insect which builds reefs ; 
-heron, an Australian heron of the genos Demi 
egretta, as D. jugulmris or D. sacra . : -Sponge, a kind 
of sponge obtained in the W. Indies. Hence Reef v. s 
intr. to work at a (mining) reef. tLbftj a. full of 
reefs. 

Reef (rif), v? 1667. [£, Reef jJ. 1 ] i. 
irons. To reduce the extent of (a sail) by taking 
In or rolling up a part and securing it Also 
absol. a. a. To shorten (a topmast) by lower- 
ing, or (a bowsprit) by sliding inboard 1704. 
b. To alter (a paddle) by moving the float- 
boards nearer to the centre of the wheel, in 
order to diminish the dip when the vessel is 
deep 1838. Hence Beefed (rift) ppl. a. 
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Reefer (rffei). 1899. (C Reef 
1. One who reefs ; spec, a slang name given to 
midshipmen ‘ because they have to attend in 
the tops daring the operation of taking in 
reefs ’ (Smyth), a. A reefing jacket 1683. 
Reefing (rrfig), vbl. sb. 1750. [f. Reef v . 1 
+ -ing *.] Naut. The action of Reef t/. 1 b. 
a/trib. , as r. breeue , point, etc. ; r.^acket, a 
particular form of close-fitting jacket made of 
stout heavy cloth 1856. 

Reek (r/k), sb. [(Also w. dial, reeck.) ; OE. 
He . j— OTeut. +tuukix, from a stem reuk-, rouh 
app. not found outside Teut. J x. Smoke from 
burning matter. (Now Sc. and n. dial. In stan- 
dard Eng. only in literary use, and chiefly applied 
to dense or unctuous smoke.) a. Vapour or 
steam arising from, or given off by, something 
in a moist or heated state, as wet or marshy 
ground, wet clothes, boiling water, etc. late ME. 
b. r pec. The vapour given off by hops in drying 
1846. a* An exhalation ; a lume emanating 
from some body or substance; in mod. use, a 
strong and disagreeable fume or smell 1659. 
b. Impure, fetid atmosphere 1873. 
r A r. of gin and powder filled the chamber 1871. 

Reek (rfk), v. [OE. riocan (Northumb. 
Hca) intr. , Heart trans. s sec prec.] 1. intr. To 
emit smoke. 9. To emit hot vapour or steam ; 
to smoke with heat ; to exhale vapour (or fog). 
dial. OE. 8- To emit an unwholesome or 
disagreeable vapour or fume ; hence, to smell 
strongly or unpleasantly ; to stink 1679. +4. 

Of smoke, vapour, perfume, etc. : To be emitted 
or exhaled ; to rise, emanate, etc. -1599* 5 - 

trans. To expose to smoke; to dry or taint 
with smoke ; to fumigate. Also techn to coat 
(moulds for steel) with soot OE. 6, To emit 
(smoke, steam, etc.) 1598. 

1. The kilne began to roc Ice 150a While temples 
crash, and towers in ashes u Kabul ». The Violence 
of Action hath made you r. as a Sacrifice Shaks. 3. 
She literally reeked of garlic xB 8 i. 4* fig- 1 
your guilty Kimea . . Saw sighes reeke from you Shaks. 

Reeky (rrki), a. late ME. [f. Keek sb. 
+ -Y 1 .] 1. a. That emits vapour; steamy; 

full of rank moisture. b. Emitting smoke, 
smoky 1604. 9. Consisting of or resembling 

smoke 15x3. 3. Full of smoke 1576. b. Black- 
ened with smoke 1859. 
s. b. A reekie cole Jas. I. 

Reel (ril), sbl [OE. HHol ; not in cogn. 
langs.J 1. A rotatory instrument on which 
thread is wound after it is spun, or silk as it is 
drawn from the cocoons, b. A similar frame- 
work on which other materials are wound at 
some stage in the process of manufacture, as 
the separate spun-yarns in rope-making, paper 
as it comes from the machine, etc. 1797- a* An 
apparatus by which a cord, line, etc., may be 
wound up and unwound as required 1727. b. 
A device of this kind attached to a fishing-rod, 
on which the line is wound up 1726. c. Off 
the r., in an uninterrupted course or succession 
1837. 3. A small cylinder, usu. of wood, with j 

a rim or wider part at each end, on which j 
thread is commonly wound for ordinary use ; 
a quantity of thread made up in this way 1784* 
b. A small cylinder on which any flexible sub- J 
stance is wound 1839. spec. A quantity of posi- 
tive cinematographic film rolled on one reel 1936. 
4. A rotatory apparatus in various machines ; esf . 1 
in a reaping-machine, an arrangement of radial 
arms with horizontal bars at their extremities, 
which by its rotation presses the grain against 
the knives 1839. 

Reel (ril), r b* 157a. [£. Reel a. 1 ] A 

whirl or whirling movement ; an act of reeling ; 
a roll or stagger, tb. pi. Revels, revelry (rare). 

The drunken r. Of vice and folly round him Brown- 
ing. b. Drinke thou : enema* the Reeles Shams. 
Reel (rfi), sb.* 1585. [perh. same word as 
prec.] 1. A lively dance, chiefly associated 
with Scotland, usu. danoed by two couples 
facing each other, and describing a series of 
figures of eight b. transf, (perh. sometimes 
assoc, w. prec. sb.) 2768. s, The music for 
such a dance 1591. 

1. Virginia r, an American countnwiance supposed 
to be derived from the Sir Roger de Cowrley. 

b. About, about, in r. and rout The deatb-fim danced 
at night Colmkidgs. _ . 

Red (ill), v.l Ute ME. [Po^bly reUted 
to Reel sb. 1 ) 1 Mr. To whirl round m 
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about ; to go with a whirling motion. 

s: To 


■.Of 

the eyes : To whirl. with dtssiness or excite- 
ment 15x3. b. Of the mind, head, etc t To be 
in a whirl, to be or become giddy or confused 
1796. c. To have, or seem to nave, a rapid 
quivering motion 1847, 8. Of an army, rank, 

fine of battle, etc.: To waver, become unsteady, 
ive way. late ME. b. Of persons (or animals) t 
o sway or stagger as the result ef a blow or 
encounter. Often with bach, backward, late 
ME. 4. Of persons (or animals) : To sway 
unsteadily from side to side, os if about to fall ; 
to swing about with the whole body in trying 
to walk or stand, as the result of intoxication, 
faintness, etc. 1477. b. transf. of parts of the 
body, etc. 1590. 5. Of things ; To shake, rock, 
or swing violently ; to totter, tremble 1495. b. 
fig. Of kingdoms or institutions X577. c. To 
fall or roll hurriedly (rare) 1593. 6. To walk 

with the body swinging violently from side to 
side ; to make one’s way in a swaying or stag- 
gering manner, esp. under the effects of in- 
toxication 1607. b. To move, fly, or dash, 
rapidly and unsteadily 1797. 7. trusts. To 

cause to roll, whirl, or stagger ; to impel vio- 
lently. Now rare, late ME. 8. To reel through 
or along (a street) Shaks. 

x. Thus the World doth, And evermore shall Reele 
Drayton, a. b. My head reels, doctor xBBl. j. b. 
Cossack and Russian Reel'd from the sabre-stroke 
Shatter’d and sunder'd Tennyson. 4. b. Knees which 
r. as marches quicken Kimuslky. 5 So quick the 
run. We felt the good ship shake and r. Tarry bon 
6. To r. drunk about the streeu 184 9. 

Red (ril), v. 2 late ME. [f. Kkfl^. 1 ] I, 
trans. To wind (thread, silk, etc.) on a reel 
Also absol. b. Angling. To wind (the line) on 
the reel. Also with up. and absol. 1854. 9. 

To take off by reeling 1530. b. transf. To 
rattle off (a story, song, etc.) without pause or 
effort 1837. 3. To draw out , as with a reel; 

to draw through (something), or cause to move, 
by means of a reel 1855. B. Angling. To draw 
in (a fish, etc.) by reeling up the line 1881. 

a. b. Geneial Butler.. can r. off nautical stories by 
the yard 1885. 

Reel (ril), 1768. [f. Reel sb. 3 ] intr. 
and trans . To dance a reel. 

Reeler (rFlai). 1598- [I.Reel v.* 4-er 1 .] 
x. One who reels or winds yarn, cord, etc., 
upon a reel; also, one who employs such 
workers, b. The grasshopper-warbler. Locus- 
tella nsevia 1871. +a. An instrument for reel- 

ing (rare) -1629. 

llReem (rfm). 17x9. [a. Heb. H'em, ren- 

dered in the Vulgate by rhinoceros and uni- 
cornis.) An animal mentioned in the O.T., 
now identified with the wild ox. 

Re-enfoTce t v. 1586- [f. Ue- + Enforce 
v. Now rare in English, but common in 
American use.] 1. trans. To strengthen, give 
fresh or additional strength to. 9. — Rein- 
force x. 1596. +b. To reassemble -1599* +8- 
intr. To renew one’s efforts ; to insist -1643. 

X. Thou, Jehova,.. With strength my weaknesse r 
1586. a. b. The French haue re-enforc’d their ncmt- 
tcr'd men Sjiakb. So Re-enfo’rcement, the set of 
re-enforcing, or the state of being re-entorood ; that 
which re-enforces t a fresh supply. 

Re-enter (n,emuj), v. 144a- [Rb- 5 a + 
Enter r.] 1. intr. To enter again. Const. 

fin, into , upon. 1483. b. Law. To enter again 
upon possession of lands or tenementg 1461 

a. trans. To enter (a place, etc.) again 144a. 
8. To enter again in a book or register 1830. 
4. techn. a. In hand calico-printing : To apply 
(the secondary colours), to ground in 1839 

b. In engraving : To cut (imperfect or worn 
lines) deeper iu the plate 2854. 

Ro-e*ntering, ppl. m. 1696. [f. prec. 4 
-ING ».] I, « next adj. a. Reluming into ft 
place 1850. 

Re-entrant, a. (and sb.). 1781. [f. Rk- 

4 Entrant.] A. adj . R . angle , aa angle 
pointing inward. B. so. A re-entrant angle in 
a fortification 1900. 

Re-entry (r*,e ntri). 1450. [Re- 5 a.] 1. 
Law. The act of re-entering upon possession of 
lands, tenements, etc., previously granted or 
let to another 2461. a. The act of re-entering 
or coming back into a place, etc. ; a second or 
new entry 145a 8- The act of setting down 
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RE-ESTABLISH 

or recording again ; the fact of being so set 
down j the entry (has made 1830. 
a ;. C x a ?* <3f re-entry, fa whist and bridge, a card 
which by winning a trick gives the lead to a player at 
an advanced stage of the band. 

Re-establish («,6stse-bliJ), v. 1483. [Ra- 
sa.] trans. To establish again, x. To estab- 
lish (a person or thing) again in a former place, 
position, or state ; to restore to a previous place 
or position, b. To fix or set up again (rare) 
1669. a. To set up again in a status or condi- 
tion similar to the former one ; to restore 1559. 
8. To restore (one's health or strength) to the 
usual state. Usu. in pass* 1697. b. To restore 
to a proper condition x8xx 4. To reassure. 
De FOE. 

1. He could now deliuer them.. and r. them in their 
former peace 160 6. a. America was.. re-establishing 
a metallic currency 1866. 3. The jeweller.. felt his 

strength re-established 1850. Hence Re«ceta*b- 
lisher. Re- establishment, the act of re-estab- 
lUhmg ; the fact or condition of being re-established. 
Reeve (riv), sb. 1 Now chiefly Hist. [OE. 
gerifa ; etym. unkn.] 1. Hist. An Old English 
official of high rank having a local jurisdiction 
under the king ; the chief magistrate of a town 
or district. 9. fa. A bailiff, steward, or over- 
seer ; a minor officer appointed by a landowner 
to superintend his estates, tenants, or work- 
men. b. A local official of minor rank; an 
overseer of a parish, a churchwarden, or the 
like. ME. c. In Canada, the president of a 
village- or town-council 1890. 

Reeve (riV), sb .* 1634. [Origin obsc.] 

The female of the ruff, Trmra pugnax. 

Reeve (r#V), v. Chiefly Naut. 1627, [Ori- 
gin obsc.] x. trans. To pnss (a rope) through 
a hole, ring, or block. Also const, through. 
b. transf. To thrust or pass (a rod, etc.) through 
any aperture or opening x 68 i. c. intr. Of a 
rope : To pass through a block, etc. x 86 o. 9. 

trans. To place in, on, or round, to fix to 
something b j reeving 1667. 3. To fit (a block) 

with a rope by reeving ; to attach in this way ; 
to tie 1639. h Of a rope : To pass through 
fa block) 1775. c. transf. Of a ship s To thread 
(shoals or ice-pack) i860. 

Re-exa*mine, v. 1594. [Re- 5 a.] trans. 
To examine again ; spec, in legal use, of a 
counsel, to examine (a witness) again, after 
cross-examination by the opposing counsel. 
So Re-exa-mlnable a. Re-examination. 
Re-exchange. 1480. [Re- 5 a.] 1 .Comm. 
(See quot.) 9. A second or fresh exchange 
1856. 

1. R. means the damages incurred by non-acceptance 
and non-payment, and they consist of protest charges 
on the amount of the bill, commission, bill brokerage, 
interest, stamps, and postages i8oq. 

Re-e-xport, sb. 1761. [Re- 5 a.l Comm. 
x. A commodity re-exported. Also (chiefly in 
pi.), the amount (of something) re-exported, 
a. <= Re-exportation 1792. 

Re-expOTt, v. 1690. [Re- 5 a-] Comm, 
trans. To export (imported goods) again. So 
Re-exporta'tlon, the exportation of imported 
goods. 

+Refa*Ction. 1640. [a. F. rtf act ion ; ace 

Re- and Faction, j Recompense, satisfaction 

fl£eife'Ct, pa. pple. late M E. [ad. L. refec- 
ius ; see next.] Refreshed, restored -1456. 
Refect (r/fe*kt), e. Now rare or Obs. 1470. 
[orig. f. L. r<fect-, refutre , L re - Re- 4 fa cere to 
make ; in later use a back-formation from next. ] 
trans. To refresh, exp. with food or drink i to 
restore after fatigue. Often ref. 

Refection (rxTe'kJau). ME. [a. F. rifec - 
tion, ad. t, refect iontm ; see prec] 1. Recrea- 
tion or refreshment received through some 
spiritual or intellectual influence. 9. The action 
of refrealiing or partaking of refreshment ; the 
fed of being refreshed, or of refreshing oneself, 
with food or drink after hunger or fatigue. 
Also, an iaotnnce or case of this, late ME. b. 
Entertainment with food and drink ; the right 
of demanding, or duty of supplying, such en- 
tertainment Now Hist. 1601. 9. An occasion 
of partaking of food ; a meal, late ME. b. A 
portion of food or drink : a slight repast 148a. 

1. JClie only sight of God is the true food and r. of 
our minds 1030. a. She . . take only for her r, brede 
and water Canon. J. b. A miserable r. ofwaak tea 
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snd tough toast Mm. Carlyle. Hence Refe'C- 
tloner, in a monastery or convent, the person having 
charge of the refectory and supplies of food. 

+ Ineffective (riTe'ktiv), a. and sb. 1611. 
[f. as Refect v. + -ive.] A. adj. Refreshing, 
restoring, nourishing -1665. B, sb. A medicine 
that restores the strength -1706. 

Refectory (rffe'ktari), sb. 1483. [ad. med. 
L. refectorinm ; see Refect v. and -ORY 1 .] A 
room for refreshment ; esf. in religious houses | 
and colleges, the hall or diamber rn which the | 
meals take place. 

fRefcl, v. 1451. [ad. L. refellere to dis- 
prove, refute, f. nr- Re- 4 fallere to deceive, 
etc.] 1. trans. To refute, confute, disprove. 
Also absol . -1734. 9 . To reject (a request, a 

thing offered, etc.) -X603. 3. To repel, force 

or drive back, repress -1652. 

Refer (rtfo'i), v. late ME. [ad. OF. re - 
ferer (mod.F. rifirer ), or L. referre, f. re- Re- 
4 ferre to bear, carry, etc.] I. trans . x. To 
trace (back), assign, attribute, impute (some- 
thing) to a person or thing as tne ultimate 
cause, origin, author, or source, a. To assign 
to a thing, or class of things, as being properly 
included or comprehended in this ; to regard 
as naturally belonging, pertaining, or having 
relation to ; to attach or attribute to. late ME. 
b. To assign to a particular place or date 
1604. 3. rejl. To betake, commit, commend, 

entrust (oneselQ to some person or thing for 
assistance, advice, etc., or in a spirit of sub- 
mission, acquiescence, or confidence. Now 
rare or Obs. 1450. 4. To commit, submit, hand 

over (a question, cause, or matter) to some 
special or ultimate authority for consideration, 
decision, execution, etc. Also rarely without 
const. 1456. ts* To defer, postpone, put off 
(something) -1751. b. To reserve (a subject, 
etc.) for later treatment. Also const, to and 
with inf. Now rare. 1559. 6. To send or 

direct (a person) to a person, a book or its 
author for information 160X. b. To direct (a 
person) to a feet, event, or thing, by drawing 
attention to it or pointing it out 1603. 7. To 

relate, recount, report, record. Now rare. 1568. 
t8. To hand over, give, transfer -1705. 

s. Thanne folweth ft that owre vices ben referred j 
to the makere of alia good Chauckk. a. Thy* law 
ys the ground and end of the other, to the wych hyt | 
must euer be referrytl 1538. a. 1 doe refeire me to 
the Oracle: Apollo be my Iudge Shaks. 4. The 
King referred the matter to the council 1769. Bankers’ 
phr. Refer to drawer. 5. b. My Account of this 
Voyage must be referred to the Second Part of my 
Travels Swift. A My wife .. referred her to all the 
neighliours for a character Golixsm. A Cytnb. l. i. 6. 

II. intr. 1. To have reference or relation to 
a thing ; esf. to have allusion, to apply, to. late 
M E. b. To make reference or allusion, to give 
a reference, direct the attention, to something 
1691. fa. To suggest, or leave, to a person to 
do something (rare) -1645. 3* To have re- 

course, make application, to a thing; to turn 
or appeal to for some purpose 1595. 

1. My measurements 1. to the ice at and near the 
surface Tyndall. b. He refers to passage* of bis 
per'tonal history Jowett. 3. He is to r, to and obey 
all orders of the army refemhle to tne mode of treat- 
ing the Spanish Colonel Wat.i ingtom. Hence Re- 
ferable (re*firSb‘I) a. capable of being referred or 
aligned to (sou* person or thing) 1 assignable, 
ascnbablo. 

Referee (re fgrr),r<*. 1621. [£ Refer v. 
4 -ee l .] +1. One appointed by Parliament to 

examine and report on applications for mono- 
polies or letters patent -1663. b. One to whom 
the management or superintendence of some- 
thing isenti usted 1705. c. A member of certain 
committees and courts appointed by the House 
of Commons to deal with private bills 1865. 
9. Law. A person to whom (either alone or 
with others) a dispute between partiesis referred 
by mntuol consent; an arbitrator 1565. 3. 

One to whom any matter or question in dispute 
is referred for decision ; an umpire 1670. to. 
In games or sports i860. 

9 Qear-cighted, unprejudiced, sagacious).. he was 
the universal r. Disbar u. Hence Referee* v. trans. 
la preside over (a match) as r. 

Reference (refertns), sb. 1589. [f. Refer 
v. 4-ence.] x* The act or expedient of refer- 
ring or submkting a matter, esp. a dispute or 
controversy, to son** person or authority for 


refill 

f consideration, decision, or settlement (in legal 
1 use spec, to the Masters in Ordinary of the 
Court of Chancery). Also, the scope allowed 
to persons conducting an inquiry, of any kind, 
fa. Assignment. Shaks. 3* Relation, rela- 
tionship, respect, regard to some thing ur 
person 1593. 4. An allusion or directing 

of attention to some thing or person 1613. 
5. A direction to a book, passage, etc., where 
certain information may be found. Also with- 
out article. x6xa. b. A mark or sign referring 
the reader to another part of a page or book 
(esp. from the text to a note), or serving to 
indicate the part of a figure or diagram referred 
to 1678. 6. The act oT referring one person to 

another for information or an explanation 18x5. 
b. The name of a person given as one prepared 
to vouch for the character of a person seeking 
employment or of goods offered for sale, etc. ; 
the person himself, or (loosely) the testimonial 
given 1865. 7. Book, etc. of r ., one intended 

to be, or suitable for being, referred to or con- 
sulted 1836. 

1. If the arbitrator refuses or ceases to act, the r. is 
at an end 1834. a. Oth. l iii. 238. 3. The world is 

a .system, whose parts have a mutual r. to each 
other 1736, In or with r. to, with respect or regard 
to; fwito a view to, according to. Without r. to, 
without regard to, without consideration of or for. 
4. No r. had been made to the former conversation 
1865. 5. See also Chosk-rkfkbknck. Legislation by 
r. (= by reference to prerioua statutes instead of by 
restatement). 6. I don’t ask you to trust me, without 
offering a respectable r. Dickkns. 7. Books of r. 
such as Encyclopaedias, Lexicons, Dictionaries, etc. 
1859. For r„ for the purpose of consulting or being 
consulted. 

aitrtb . : r. bdble, a bible furnished with marginal 
cross-references to parallel passages ; r. library, a 
library where books may be consulted without being 
removed from it; r. mark, a mark or sign (as * f 1 
or superior numbers) used to refer the reader to notes. 

Reference (re*ferdns), v. i6ai, [£. prec.l 
ti. trans. To refer, assign to a thing (rare) 
-1627, 9. To provide with references ; to give 

a reference to (a passage) ; to find by reference 
1891. 3. intr. To make out a return of the 

number of people to be displaced by proposed 
railway extension. Also trans. to schedule 
(property) for this purpose. 1884. Hence 
Re - fere nee r. 

Referendary (refere-ndfiri). 1598. [ad. 
med.L. referen damns ; see REFERENDUM and 
-aky 1 .] 1. One to whom a matter in dispute 

is referred for decision ; a referee. Now rare. 
1546. 9. spec. A title given at various times to 

certain officials in the papal, imperial, and 
some royal courts, chaiged with the duty of 
examining and reporting on petitions, requests, 
use of the seal, and similar matters 1528. +3. 

One who, or that which, furnishes news or in- 
formation ; a reporter -1636. 

3. Sir, when these places afford anything worth 
your knowledge, I shall be your r. Donne. 

f| Referendum (refere ndum). 188a. [L., 

f. referre. J 1. The act, practice, or principle 
(chiefly associated with the Swiss constitution) 
of submitting the direct decision of a question 
at issue to the whole body of voters. 9. A note 
from a diplomatic agent to Ins government, re- 
questing instructions on a particular matter X89X. 

Referent (re ferent), sb. and a. rare . 1844. 
[ad L. refer entem, referre .] A. sb. 1. One who 
is referred to or consulted. 9. A word referring 
to another 1899. & adj. Referring, containing 
a reference 1809. 

Referential (refewnjal), a. 1660. [f. 

Reference, after inferential, etc.] Having 
reference (to something) ; belonging to, or of 
the nature of, (a) reference ; containing a refer- 
ence or references. 

The r. mark .. referring to the note annexed 1806. 
Hence Refere*ntially adv. 
tRefe rment. 1558. [f. Refer v. 4 -ment.] 
Reference -1655;. 

Referrer (rtfa-rax). 1683. [£ Refer v. 4 
-er *. ] One who refers. 

Referrible (rift-rfb’l), a. 1596. [f. Refer 
v, 4 -iblk.] - Referable. 

Refigure (rifrg»,-iiu),v. late ME. [ad. late 
I*, refgurare.] x. trans. To figure again ; to 
represent anew. a. spec. To restore (a metallic 
speculum! to the original parabofic figure x888. 

1 Refill (mfrhrm), jfe 1886. [Re- 5 a.] 
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REFILL 

That which serves to refill anything; a fresh 
fill fcr a memorandum or pencil case, etc. 

RefMl, v. 1687. [Re- 5 a.] irons, and 
intr. To fill again* 

Refine (rffarn), v . 158a. [f. Re- + Fink 

*/.*, after Sp. refinar, F. raffiner , It. raflinare. ] 
1. irons . To purify or separate (metals) from 
dross, alloy, or other extraneous matter ; in 
iron-working, to convert grey pig-iron into 
white or plate metal by partial decarburization. 
a. To free from impurities ; to purify or cleanse 
1601. b. stec . To purify or clarify (a substance 
or product) by means of some special process ; 
to make purer or of a finer quality ; esp. to sub- 
ject (raw sugar) to the processes of clarifying, 
condensing, and crystallizing 1613. tg. a. To 
clear (the spirits, mind, etc.) from dullness; 
to make clearer or more subtle -1728. b. To 
free or cleanse from moral imperfection ; to 
raise to a higher spiritual state -1711. 4. To 

free from imperfections or defects; to bring 
to a more perfect or purer state 1670. b. To 
polish or improve (a language, composition, 
etc.) ; to make more elegant or cultured 1617. 
5. To free from rudeness, coarseness, or vul- 
garity ; to imbue with culture or polish, delicate 
feelings or instincts, etc. 1667. 6. intr. To 

become pure; to grow clear or free from im- 
purities 1604. 7. To improve in polish, ele- 
gance, or delicacy 1620. 8. To employ or 

affect a subtlety of thought or language 1713. 
0* To improve on or upon something, by intro- 
ducing refinements 1662. 

s. So doth the Fire the drossy Gold r. 159a. a. To 
. .raise From the conflagrant mass, purg'd and refin’d, 
New Heav'ns, new Earth Milt. b. The Table was 
furnished with fat things, and with Wine that was 
well refined Bunyan. 3. b. Tri'd in sharp tribulation, 
and refin’d By Fauh and faithful works Milt. 4. 
They m ay as well r. the speech as the sentiments 
of their personages Johnson. 5. Love refines The 
thoughts, and heart enlarges Milt. 6. The pure 
stream . . Works it self clear, and, as it runs, refines 
Addison. 7. Let a Lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens 1 how the style refines f Fopk. 

8. Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of 
dining Goldsm. Hence Refi*nable a. 

Refined (rffai-nd), ppl. a. 1574. [f. prec. 

+ -KD 1 .] 1. Purified; freed from impurities 

or extraneous matter 1595. 2. Charac terized 

or distinguished by the possession of refinement 
in manners, action, or feeling 1588. b. Free 
from rude, gross, or vulgar elements 1650. c. 
Of language, speech, etc. : Cultivated, polished, 
elegant x6ii. a* fa. Having or affecting a 
subtlety of mind or judgement -1714. b. Raised 
to a high degree of subtlety, nicety, precision, 
etc. 1668. 

x. To glide r. Gold, to paint the Lilly. .Is wastefull, 
and ridiculous excesse Shaks. a. Modern laste Is 
so r. and delicate and chaste CowrER. C. She spoke 
with a r. accent Geo. Ei iot. 3. Nothing subtle or r. 
should enter into the views of a Christian missionary 
x8ia. Hence Refl'nedly (-edit) adv. 

Refinement (rlfr i n ment). 1611. [f. Re- 
fine v. after F. rajflnemcnt, etc.] z. The act 
or process of refining ; the result of refining, or 
the state of being refined. 9. Fineness of feel- 
ing, taste, or thought ; elegance of manners ; 
culture, polish 1710. b. An instance of this 
1708. 3. The act or practice of refining in 

thought, reasoning, or discourse ; an instance 
of this X712. b. A piece of subtle reasoning ; 
a subtlety 1694. 4. An instance of improve- 

ment or advance towa? ds something more re- 
fined or perfect ; the state or thing thus arrived 
at or obtained 1710. 

1. The renovation and r. of the present world by the 
last fire Boyle. a. That sensibility of pain with ‘ 
which K is endued Cowpkr. b. The refinements of \ 
highly cultivated society W, Irving. 4, For Emula- 1 
tion . . is . . but a r. upon envy Law. 

Refiner (rffsi*nsj). 1586. [f. Refine v. j 
+ -er *.] One who or that which refines ; spec . , 
one who makes a business of refining (metal, } 
sugar, etc.). ] 

Refinery (rifsi*nari). 1797. [f. as prec. + 1 
-ERY, after F. raffinerie.] A place, building, or < 
establishment, where refining (of sugar, oil, < 
metal, etc.) is carried on. b. A furnace for the t 
conversion of cast into malleable iron 1825. 1 

Refit (rifrt), v . 1666. [Re- 5 a.] 1. Aaut. I 
a. irons . To fit out (a ship, fleet, etc.) again ; 1 
to restore to a serviceable condition by renewals . 
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and repairs, b. intr* To get refitted 1669. a. bending, turning, or folding back; recurvation 
a. irons. To fit up or fit out afresh 1676. b. 1553. +b. The action of turning back from 

intr. To renew supplies or equipment 180a. some point -1662. 4. The action of throwing 

x. b. The Portland has come in to r., having lost back, or fact of being thrown or driven back, 
her masts 1669. So Refit (stress var.) \ sb. an act or after impact, late ME. b. Phys . Reflex action 
ac^of of a 8h,p) ‘ Rofl ' tment » the 1836. 5. Animadversion, blame, censure, re- 

Reflation \ rt’fUi* fan's tnno r^ewllv f lJir proof 1 65 1. b. A remark or statement reflecting 
JiSS aSS.i l Vfl }* 93 a ly f. A on a person 1647. c. An imputation ; a fat t or 

« 1 J nflallon nndert *V en Bfter de - procedure casting an imputation or discredit m 

a one 1663. 0. The action of turning (back) or 

Mr^ eC r l ° l rTc-^ a ®‘ fix,n 8 the thoughts on some subject; medita- 
I Reflect (rifle’ kt), v. late ME. [a. Oh. re- flon, deep or serious consideration 1674. tb. 
fleeter, or u. re fleet ere, f. rv- R e- + fleeter e to Recollection or remembrance of a thing. Also 
bend.] I. irons. 1. To turn or direct in a cer- without const. -1704. c. Philos, The mode, 
tain course, to divert ; to turn away or aside, operation, or faculty by which the mind has 
to deflect. 9. To bend, turn, or fold back ; to knowledge of itself and its operations, or by 
give a backward bend or curve to (a thing) ; to which it deals with the ideas received fiom 
recurve. (Chiefly in fa, ppl r, denoting the sensation and perception 1690. 7. A thought 

position of parts.) 1578. T3. To turn (back), or idea occurring to, or occupying, the mind 

cast (the eye or thought) on or upon something 1647. b. A thought expressed in words ; a 
-1677. 4. To throw or cast back again ; to remark made after reflection on a subject 1659. 

cause to return or rebound 1611. b. spec. Of , ph r . Angle 0/ r., the angle which the reflected 
bodies or surfaces : To cast or send back (heat, ray makes with a perpendicular to the surfaceffor 
cold, or sound) after impact 1718. 5. Of with the surface itself), b. flg. Shee *s a good si$ne, 

(smooth or polished) bodies or surfaces: To but 1 haue seene small rofher wit Shaks. s. 1 'hr 
turn, throw, or cast back (beams, rays, or »ees not u selfe but bv r., By some other things 
1: u.\ _ * i ' , ’ . Shaks. c. t Gathers, .golden green, with grey edges, 

light) 1573* 6 * Of mirrors or Other polished ant j ftr<> g| 05Set i with brilliant metallic leflections 

surfaces: To give back or exhibit an image o( 184a 3. b. Macb. 1. ii. a 5 . 5. For in English, to 


For in English, to 


(a person or thing); to mirror. Also abwl. say Satire, is to mean R., as we use that Word in the 
1592, 7 - To throw or cast (blame, dishonour, worst sence Ukyden. b. May nor. shed Its poisonous 


etc.) on or upon a person or thing 1670. vcnon \ on royal dca « Friok 6. Mankind act 

*. Th*b,ll ii. not quite stndt, but a liitl* r*fl**t*d more from habit Aan t Palev. b. 1 hough u mad* 
upward. Pennant. 3. L*< m* mind* Ih* R*nd*r to V““ 1 » J™ 1 * >'* r ' * 

r. his eye on our Quotations Fuller. 4 b. A cloud.. ml j. 1 need', be entertaininc -on kvb. C.R..., that 
r.fli cis or throws back upon the earth the heat Hux- wl,,ch Mind take, of its own ' Operaiiom 


, , -it.. 1 • . , |- _ a . r f „ and the manner of them 1 .ockk. 7. I liese reflections 

Snow Ln^lkv 6 6. The Jlss. . Reflcted now a per- draw .fter them others that are too melancholy .7.6. 
feet fright Goldsm. Jig. The law . reflects the plain Reflective (rlfle’kttv), <Z. 1697. [f. Rtt- 

sentiments of the better order of average men Froudk. ELECT V. +-IVE.] X. a. 'I hat gives back an 
7. This .reflects the greatest dishonour on his reputa- image or reflection of an object ; that mirrors 
non Robertson. or reproduces, b. That throws back something 

II. mtr. +.. Of beams or rays oMight: To st[lk ^ or falIin on the surf af th * 
return, turn back, after striking or falling upon reflccls 6 , ight ^ c . G ram. = Reflexive S . 
a surface -i 7 03. tb. To slime, cast a light l8 £ Of light: Produced by reflection, 

T ” 3 ’ ^^. ret ^. rn 1 tu 7 *- J :on,e * ° r reflected, borrowed 1666. +3. That makes or 

ack - 717. fs. I o oast a look or glance COIlta j ns reflections or censures on or upon a 

+K 1 tC V, r e a , b ,?r nK Upm ' A person -1677. 4 - Of mental faculties: Of or 

-166a. fb. To bestow attention or regard p Cr taining to reflection (on what is presented 
upon a person or thing ; to set a value on ro,<) P h mi * d) l678 . b . Meditative thoughtful 

-1661. 4. To turn one s thoughts (back) on, i82Q ‘ ‘ ■* 

to fix the mind or attention on or upon a sub- , f he po)ishcd floor ..„ r . „ a „,ahn e .ny uble 
ject ; to pionder, meditate on 1605. b. Without Rusk in. 3. Little said r. on me, though W. Pen and 
const,: To employ reflection 1704. 5. To J. Mintirs do mean me in one or two places Pkpys. 

cast a slight or imputjition, reproach or blame, 4-.b* Flfgy is the form of po«try natural to the r. 
on or upon a person or thing ; to pass a censure mind Coleridgk. Hence Refle*ctlve*ly Wi/., - nets. 
on 1631. 6. Of actions, circumstances, etc.: Reflector (i/fle*kt/£i). 1665. [f. REFLECT 

To cast or bring reproach or discredit on n 7'. +-OH 8 ,] ft. One who reflects or meditates 


person or thing 1647. b. To cast a certain 
light or character on 1856. 

*. b. Tit. A. 1. ii. 226. 3. b. Cytttb . 1. vi. 24. 4 


Boyle. ta. One who casts reflections ; a 
censor, critic -1748. 3. A reflecting telescope, 

microscope, etc, 1 767. 4. A body or surface 


We are. .constituted such sort of creatures as to r. which reflects (rays of) light, heat, sound, etc. 


upon our own nature 17^6. b. It is necessary .. that 


b. spec. A specially prepared surface of 


we 1 runic ana r. nciore we act < hjrstlry. 5. 1 wouiu ~ ’ „ ■ . 

not be thought to 1 . upon this very eminent physician’s 9. r ^ a . SS ^ usu ’ & curved or conca e 


practice 1756. 6. Ill Language, and brutal Manners, form), for the purpose of reflecting rays^ of 
reflected only on those who were guilty of 'em Steell light, heat or sound in a required direction 
Hence Refle'cted ppl. a -ly adv . Refle'ctible a. 1797. 5. A polished surface exhibiting images 

lb » _‘ 2 i a _ y _i^ x of objects 1831. b. spec. T he specuutm of a 

^ r ' “ ** reflecting telescope 1815. 6. That which re- 


that may be reflected. 0 f objects 1831. b. Spec, * 

Reflecting (rffle‘ktiT]]./^/.fl. 1590. f -IN G 2 .] reflecting telescope 1815. 
I. That reflects, or casts back, light or images fleets, in other senses 1840. 
of things, b. Provided or fitted with some || Reflex irf’fleks), sb. 1 
arrangement or apparatus serving to reflect , e /f CXU5 a bending back, f. p 


Reflex iii’fleks), sb. 1508. [ad. late L. 
eflexus a bending back, f. ppl. stem of reflectere 


light or images; esp. r. telescope X704. 9. to Reflect.] 1. Reflection of light (or heat) ; 

Casting reflections on a person or tiling 1687. re fl ec , e d light ; light or colour resulting from 


3. Having or exercising reflection or thought ; reflection. 


characterized by reflection 171 1 . 

x. +/?. glass, a mirror. 3. Grave and r. men 
Macaulay. Hence Refle’ctingly adv. 

Reflection, reflexion (rifle -kjan). late 
M K. | a. F. rtflexion, or ad. late I - reflexionem 


b. spec, in Art and 


Arch. The light reflected, or supposed to be 


i r * men reflected, from a surface in light to one In shade 

^ reflexfon frifle-kfan] la.e ,6 95- »• The reflection or Image of an object, 
z, renexion ^r/iie kjan;. _ laie as seen in am i rror or surface acting as such 1638. 


as seen in amirror or surface acting as such 1638. 
An image, reproduction ; something which 


which Ri^«*dCo^«.“b:^^^nt, if (med.U also „/Uct,one,n). Except in scientific 

highly cultivated society W.UviNO. 4. For Emilia- use, the form with ct is the prevailing one.] ® + * Ph- 
lion ..i,.. but a r. upon envy Law. J The action, on the part of surfaces, ofthrow- '*1 u"lfnd 3 /h»c + kl' 111 

Refiner (rifaimsj). 1586. [f. Refine v . j n g back light or heat (rays, beams, etc.) falling J™" 8 m i n ‘ l iS'XS V *T 

+ -er'.] One who or that which refines J spec. u ^, n them; the fact or phenomenon of light a ” ?' 'g" 7 6 > d . fi * r . ? ^fi „ i 1 ^* 

,n* h... l.,n, ,h,o™t,ck >. ». fj|gih 

-ERY after ¥. raffinerie.] A place builcling. or or reproducing the image of an object ; the fact ^ T1 f e r> * from P t hcwinXw..lit hi. face C Bronte. 
establishment, where refining (of sugar, oil, or phenomenon of an image being produced in b. Gradation* of middle tint, local colour, and reflexes 
metal, etc.) is carried on. b. A furnace for the this way. late ME. b. An image or counter- ,807. a. To cut acrou the r. of a xtar That, .gleamed 
conversion of cast into malleable iron 1825. part thus produced 1587. c.The fact of colout Upon the glauy j>lain Wordsw. 5. Let ub abstain 
Refit (rffi*t), v. 1666. [Re- 5 a.] I. Aaut. being thrown by one thing upon another ; a from railery least it return by r. upon our selves 1683. 
a. irons . To fit out (a ship, fleet, etc.) again ; colour, hue, or tint received in this way ; also Reflex (rpfleks), a. 1649. [ad. L. r eflexus, 
to restore to a serviceable condition by renewals Zool. an iridescence 16x4. a* The action of reflectere .] 1. Bent or turned back; recurved 


« (Hum), d (pass), au (bwd). p (cut), g (Fr. ch/f> 9 (cvrr). si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (i#t). i (Psyche). 9 (vrhat). p (gat). 



REFLEX 

1658. a. Of light, rays, etc. 1 Reflected i68x. 

8. Of acts of thought : Directed or turned back 

upon the mind itself or its operations. Chiefly 
in r. act. 1649. b. Derived from, consisting in, 
the conversion of the mind or thought upon 
itself 1652. 4. Coming by way of return or re- 
flection 183a. 5. Pkys, a. R. action , involuntary 
action of a muscle, gland, or other organ, 
caused by the excitation of a sensory nerve 
being transmitted to a nerve-centre, and thence 
* reflected ’ along an efferent nerve to the organ 
in question 1833. b. Of the nature of, charac- 
terized by, or connected with, such action 1833. 
0 . Gram. Reflexive 1873. 7« Wireless . R, cir- 

cuit : a circuit in which the same valve gives 
high-frequency and low-frequency amplifica- 
tion ; r. receiver, set , one acting by means of a 
r. circuit 1924. 

3. Which 1 call the r. act of the Soul, or the turning 
of the intellectual eye inward upon its own actions 
Hals. b. This r. knowledge whereby we know what 
it is to know 1652. 5 a. Couching and sneezing 

are familiar instances of r. actions Darwin. Hence 
Refle'xly adv. 

Reflex (r/fle'ks), v. late ME. [f. L. reflex -, 
refl.ee teref] 1. trans, « REFLECT v. I. 3. Chiefly 
Her . and Bot., and only in pa. pple. 157a. fa. 
To reflect (light, an obje;t, etc.) -1658. 

i. The petals are leflexed, and turn over 1861. a. 
For neither rain can fall upon the earth, Nor sun r. 
his virtuous beams thereon Marlows. Hence Ro- 
flexed (r/fle kst) ppl a. in the senses of the vb. ; also, 
tdirected backwards. 

Reflexible (r/fle’ksTb’l), a, 1706. [f. prec.] 
Capable of being reflected. 

The Light of the Sun consists of Rays th.it are 
differently R. and Refrangible 1706. Hence Reflexi- 
bility. 

Reflexive (rjfle’ksiv), a. and sb. 1588. [ad. 
L. *rejlrxtvus ; see Reflex v. and -ive.] A. 
adj. 1. Capable of bending or turning back 
(rare), fa. Of mental oprrations: Turned or 
directed back upon the mind itself -1708. +b. 

Reflective -1752. 4 3. Reciprocal, correspon- 
dent -i68r. +4. Reflecting on a person -1716. 

5. Gram . Of pronouns, verbs, ana their signifi- 
cation : Characterized by, or denoting, a reflex 
action on the subject of the clause or sentence 
1837. 6. Of a reflex character 1871. 

a. Being not capable of a r. act, they know it not 
BsvBHinr.K. 4. 1 would fain know what man.. there 
Is that does not resent an ugly r. word 1716. 

B. sb. A reflexive verb or pronoun 1866. 
Hence Refle*xive-ly adv., -ness, 

■[Refloat. rare. 1594* [ad. obs. F. refiot ; 
see Re- 2 a and Float tb. X. a. ] A flowing back; 
reflux, ebb (of the tide) -1626. 

Reflow*, sb. 1610. [Re- 3 a.] A reflux, 
refl uence, ebb of the tide. 

Reflow*, v. Now rare, late ME. [Re- 
3 a.] iu.tr. To flow back ; esp. of the tide, to 
ebb. Fieq. in phr ./low and r. 

Refluence (re’fl«£ns). 1599. [See next 
and -ence.] A flowing back ; a reflux. So 
+Re*fluency (rare). 

Refluent (rc*fln£nt), a. late ME. [ad. L. 
refluentem, refluere, f. re- Re- 2 a + fluere to 
flow.j 1. Flowing back, reflowing. 9. Charac- 
terized by refluence, esp. tidal 1741. f3* Di- 

rected backwards. Shknstone. 

z. trans/. The once triumphant Peninsular hosts, r. 
through the passes of the Pyrenees 1842. 1. A phan- 
tom colony smoulder’d on tue r. estuary Tknnyson. 

Reflux (rpflvks). late ME. [f. Re- a a + 
Flux.) A flowing back, return, refluence. 

Ill-contrived sewers permitting a large r. of air into 
the houses 1869. Phr. Flux and r . 

Refo -dilate, v. Now rare. i6ir. fad. 
late L. refocillare to revive. ] trans. To revive, 
refresh, reanimate. So Refocillation, refresh- 
ment, reanimation, reinvigoration 1576. 
Reform (rtfJ'Jtn), sb. 1663. [f. next, or 

ad. F. riforme. J 1. The amendment of some 
faulty state of things, esp. of a corrupt or op- 
pressive political institution or practice ; the 
removal of some abuse or wrong. b. An 
instance of this ; a change for the better 1781. 

9. Amendment of conduct ; reformation of 

persons or character 1784. 8* Improvement 

or rectifying of something faulty or inexact 
1856. 4. A religious order created by the re- 

duction of another to stricter observances 1727. 


1687 

a fine name for ruin 1786. b. The public, .calling 
for sweeping reforms 1883. a. Remorse begets r. 
Cowpbb. 2. The r. of the calendar Emsrson. 

attrib . : R. Act or Bill, an act or bill to amend the 
system of pai liamentary representation, esp. those 
brought in and passed in 1831-2. 

Reform {riif im), vO ME. [ad. OF. re 
former or L. reform art , f. rtf- Re- +formare to 
form.] +i. trans. To renew, restore, re-estab- 
lish (peace) -1556. fa. To convert, bring back, 
or restore (a thing or person) to the original 
form or state, or to a previous condition -1579. 
1 3 » To rebuild, repair (a building) -1667. 4. 

To convert into another and better form ; to 
free from previous faults or imperfections. 
Now rare, late ME. tb. To correct, emend 
(a book, writing, chort, etc.) ; to recast -1779. 
c. Law. To allow an instrument to be corrected 
or construed according to the original intention, 
when an error has been committed in it 1586. 
5. To amend or improve (an arrangement, state 
of things, institution, etc.) by removal of faults 
or abuses, late ME. 6. 'To put a stop or end 
to (an abuse, disorder, malpractice, etc.) by 
enforcing or introducing a better procedure or 
conduct, late ME. tb. To correct, put right 
(an error or mistake) -J784. 7. To bring, lead, 

or force (a person) to abandon a wrong or evil 
course of life, conduct, etc., and adopt a right 
one ; to bring about a thorough amendment in 
(a person, his conduct, oneself, etc.), late ME. 
+8. To cut down or back to a desired length ; 
to trim, prune -1697. fg. Mil. [After F. re- 
former .] To form into a new regiment or com- 
pany ; to break up, partially or completely, for 
ihis purpose; hence also, to disband, dismiss 
from the service -1768. 10. intr. (for ref.) To 

abandon wrong-doing or error ; to free oneself 
from misconduct or fault 1582. 

4. Romulus’s calendar was refoimed by Numa, who 
added t wo more months 1727. 5. Tor. the administra- 
tion of justice 1845. 7. A man is never thoroughly 

reformed till a new piinciple governs his thoughts 
Hurnrt. 8. Shall we doubt.. To sow, to set, and to 
r. their growih? Dryden. 9. If you must r. two of 
them, be sure let him command the troop that is left 
Pepys. to. It is possible the young man may, in time, 
grow wiser and r. Junius Lett. Hence RefoTm- 
able a. capable of being reformed j admitting or 
I susceptible of refoimation. 

Re-form, reform (rffp jm\ z /.2 ME. [01 ig. 
same as prec., but in later use f. Re- 5 a and 
! Form z\] trans. and intr. To form a second 
lime, form over again. 

Reformado fief^JinB'da). Also f-ade. 

1616. j a. ,Sp. reformado , ad. L. reforniatus, re- 
forma re to Reform.] i. Mil. Now Hist. a. 
An officer left without a command (owing to 
the * reforming ’ or disbanding of his company) 
but retaining his rank and seniority, and re- 
ceiving full or half pay. b. A volunteer serving 
in the army (or navy) without a commission, 
but with the rank of an officer. 9. One who 
is (or has) reformed in some respect ; also, one 
who favours reform ; a reformer 1O32. 
Reformation (ref^im/i-Jan). late ME. [ad 
refoi mationem ; cf. F. r/ formation.'] 1. 

Improvement in form or quality ; alteration to 
a better form ; correction or removal of faults 
or errors; ■[rebuilding, b. Improvement in 
health. Johnson. a. Improvement of (or in) 
an existing state of th.ngs, institution, practice, 
etc. ; a radical change for the better effected in 
political, religious, or social affairs 146a b. 

1 pec. (with capital). The great religious move- 
ment of the 16th century, having for its object 
the reform of the doctrines and practices ol the 
Church of Rome, and ending in the establish- 
ment of the various Reformed or Protestant 
Churches of central and north-western Europe 
1563. 3* The action of reforming (one’s own 

or another's) conduct or morals ; improvement 
or amendment in this respect ; correction 1509. 
f 4. Phr. Under (or saving) your r . : subject to 
your amendment or correction -1617, +5, A 

disbanding, dismissal (of troops) ; the removal 
of an officer from the active list -1670. 

1. The late r. of the gold coin of Great Britain 
Adam Smith, a. The r. of the church and that of 
learning began together Bkrkflst. 3. My trouble j 
came tumbling upon me again, and that over the 
neck of all my Reformations Bunyam. House qfr n 
a reformatory. 

| Re-formatton (rffpim^Jan). late ME. 


REFRACTION 

[orig. same word os prec. ; in later use f Rjk- 
5a + Formation.] The action of forming 
again ; a second or new formation. 
Reformative (r/f^umStiv), a. 1593. [f. 

L. reformat rtformare + -IVE,] Inclined to 
reform ; that tends to, or makes for, reform. 
Reformatory (rifi*jmitdrt), a. and sb. 
1589. [f. L. reformat- +-ORY.] A. adj. Having 
a desire or tendency to reform (a person or 
thing) ; designed for reforming. B. sb. An 
institution to which juvenile incori igibles or 
offenders against the law are sent with a view 
to their reformation 1837. 

attrib . The average r. population [in the United 
States] is about 15,000. 1885. 

Reformed (rffp-jmd), ///. a. and sb. 1563. 
[f. Reform v^-e-kd 1 .] A. ppl. a. 1. a. Of 
religion, churches, etc.; Brought to a better 
or purer state by the removal of errors or 
abuses, esp. those imputed to the Church of 
Rome. Also irons/, of persons, times, etc. 
b. Of parliament, spec, of that which met after 
the Reform Act of 183a. 1822. 9. Improved 

in character, conduct or morals 1579. 3. Al- 

tered in form or content ; esp. put into a better 
form, corrected, amended 1584. +4. Mil. Ol 

officers: Left without a command (see Repok- 
MADO 1) 1629. *[B. sb. a. as pi. Adherents of 

the Reformed religion ; Piotestants. b. sing. 
A Protestant (rare) -177a. 

A. 1. The name of A’. Churchies) sometimes in- 
cludes all the Protestant churches, and sometimes ; s 
specifically • estricted to the Calvinistic bodies as con- 
trasted wnb the Lutheran. N.E.D. 

Reformer (r/Tpiinaj). 1526. [f. as prec. 

+ -ER *.] z. One who reforms another (rare). 
a. One who reforms, or effects a reform in, a 
siate of things, practice, etc. 1548. 8- spec. a. 

One of the leaders in the reformation of religion 
in the 16th c. 1561. b. An advocate or suppor- 
ter of political or parliamentary reform ; esp. 
one who took part in the reform movement of 
1831-2. 1785. 4. A reviser, corrector, improver 

(rare) 1656. 

a Ambroise Par£ was a great R of Surgery 1767. 

Reformist (i/fp jmist). 1589. [ f. Reform 

7'.* + -ist. ) 1. One who advocates reform, 

fa. A member of a reformed religious order 
-1706. So RefoTmism. 

Refound (riluumd), v 1 1500. [f. Re- 5 a 
+ Found v . 1 Cf. F. refonder.'] trans. To found 
(a town, etc.) again ; to re-establish. Hence 
Refou*nder, one who refounds. 

Refound (ri fan *nd),z/. 2 1649. [f- Re- 5 a 
+ Found vfl Cf, F. refondre . | trans . To ca^t 
(objects of metal) again ; to recast. 

Refract (rffrse kt), v. 16 j a. [f. L .refract-, 
rtfringere, f. re- Re- + frangert to break.] 1. 
trans. Physics . Of substances: To break the 
course of (light, etc.) and turn (it) out of the 
direct line ; esp. to deflect at a certain angle at 
the point of passage from one medium into 
another of different density, b. To produce 
by refraction (rare) 1728. *[a. To throw back; 

to reflect -1694. t3. To break up ; to impair 

(rate) -1676. b. Chem. To analyse (nitre) in or- 
der to discover the percentage of impurities 1842. 

x. Glass refracts light more strongly than v-aier 
does Huxlky. Hence Refra*Ctable a. refrangible. 
Refra*cted ppl. a. bent aside, deflected , connected 
with or produced by refraction. 

+Refra*ctary, a. and sb. 1599. [ad. L. re- 
froctarius ; see Refract t/. and -ary LJ A. 
adj. * Rkfr act< >RY - 1694. B. sb. A refractory 
person -~i6s 7. Hence fRefra*ctarineaa. 
Retractile (l/hse ktil, -tail), a. 1847. [f. 

Refract v. -+- -ilk.] Capable of producing 
refraction. 

Refracting (rffne’ktiij), ppl. a. 1704, 
(-ing*.] Causing refraction ; refractive. b» 
Provided with some apparatus or arrangement 
for refracting light ; esp. r. telescope , a telescope 
in which the rays of light are converged to a 
focus by an object glass 1764. c. R. angle , the 
angle between two faces of a prism or lens Z796. 
Refraction (rffne*kjan). 1578. [ad. late 
L. refractionem ; see REFRACT v.l +1. a. The 
action of breaking open or breaking up (rare) 
-i66x. *fb. Rebound, retrod (rare) -1661. a. 
The fact or phenomenon of a ray of light, heat, 
(fthe sight.) etc., being diverted or deflected 
1 from its previous course in passing obliquely 


X. He amid when any change was brewing, R. was 

fi (Ger. Kdln). d (Fr. pm). U (Ger. Mailer). A (Fr. done). i (c«rl). e («•) (th/re). I (/>) (r«n> { (Fr. tore). 9 (ftr, ton, forth). 



REFRACTIVE 


1688 


REFUGE 


out of one medium into another of different 
density, or in traversing a medium not of uni- 
form density Z603 Also with a and pi., an 
Instance of tins. tb Refracted beams -1649. 
8 a. Astron. The deflection of the beams or 
light from heavenly bodies when not in the 
zenith, due to the refracting power of the at- 
mosphere, which increases their apparent eleva- 
tion. (bpec. called atmospheric and astronomi- 
cal r.) 1603. b. The effect of the atmosphere 
in making terrestrial objects appear higher than 
tliey are. (bpec. called terrestrial r.) 1698. 4. 

'I he action of a medium in refracting light ; 
refractive power or effect 1664. 5. The ascei - 

tain ment of the percentage of impurities con- 
tained in a sample of nitre; the sum of the 
impurities as thus ascertained 184a. 

a. Phr A mg It of r, the angle between the refracted 
ray and the perpendicular to the surface of the re- 
fracting medium at the point of incidence (for that 
between the refracted ray and a continuation of the 
Incident raj) Double r., the fact of a ray of light 
being split up by certain minerals into two divergent, 
unequally refracted ra> a. Index of r. 1 see Index 
tb. 9. 

Comb r.-circle, one of two or more^graduated 
cucles attached to a refracting telescope in order to 
ad lust its direction. 

Refractive (rflrae ktiv), a. 1673. [ad. late 
I„ tefractivui, or f. Refract v. + -ive ] x. 
That refracts light, etc. ; possessed of, charac- 
terized by. the power of refracting, a. a. Due 
to, caused by, refraction 1717. b. Refrangible 
1890. 3. Relating to refraction 1737. 

x. Tourmaline is a doubly r. substance 1854 Phr. 
R power, the power which a transparent body has 
of refracting the light passing through it R index 
(see Indrx sb 9) a a. R aberration 1879. Hence 
Refra’ctiveneBs, Refracti'vity. 

Refractometer (rtfrsektpTnJtai). 1876 
rf. asRbFRACt 7 +-OMETKR ] An instrument 
for measuring the indices of refraction of various 
subs tin ces. 

Refractor (r/TVnr kt jfi). 1 760 [f. Rffract 
v. +-OR.] A me hum which refracts light, a 
refracting lens 1836. b. A retracting telescope 

ikefractory (rfliae ktori), a and sb 1599 
[var. of Rk 1 r actary. after adjs in -ORY*.] A. 
a lj. 1. Stubborn .obstinate, per verse; unmanage- 
able, rebellious 1006. -fa. Strongly opposed, 
refusing compliance, to something -1723. 3. 

Med. Of wounds, diseases, and the like : Obsti- 
nate not ) lelding to treatment 1663. b. Able 
to offer resistance to a disease ; not susceptible 
to morbid agencies 1884. 4. Resisting the 

action of heat ; difficult to fuse (or to work in 
any way) 1758. 

A. t They were a parcel of r., ungovernable villains 
De Koe. i he r. proceedings of the crew 1748. a A 
People so r. to all Culture 1733. 3 1 he wound was 
at fir»t r. 1836. Hence Refra*ctonL 4 y *dv n -nema. 

+B. sb i. A refractory person -1633. a * A 
piece of refractory ware employed in the pro- 
cess of glazing pottery 1839 
fRefragate, v. 1593. [f L. refra^at - , rc- 
fragan to resist.] tntr. To oppose, controvert 
-1661. 

Refrain (rififi-n), sb. late ME. [a. OF. 
refrem, refrain, ult. f. pop. L. * re fr anger e to 
break back, break again.] A phrase or verse 
recurring at intervals, esp, at the end of each 
stanza of a poem or song ; a burden, chorus. 
Refrain (r/Trei-n), v. late ME. [ad. OF. 
reft ener (mod.F. refriner), ad. L. rtfrenare , 
f re- Re- + penum, fnenum bridle.] I . trans. 
+1. To restrain, hold back, check (a person or 
thing) -1645 b. reft . To restrain, put restraint 

upon (oneself) ; to repress any m indentation of 
em >tion, impatience, etc. Now arch, late ME 
a To hold back, restrain (a person or thing) 
from something, esp. some act or course of ac- 
tion. Now rare, late ME. +3. To restrain, 
curb, check, star (an action jjroccedtng, feel- 
ing, quality, etc.) -1683. 4* To put a restraint 
or check upon (one’s own desires, feelings, 
actions, etc.), late ME. +5. To keep from ran 
action), desist from, give up -1795. +6. To 

abstain from (a habit or practice) ; to give up, 
avoid, eschew -1751. +7. To avoid, shun, 

eschew (a persons company) -1716. fb.To 
avoid, keep away from (a place) ; also, to go 
away from, to leave *1748. 

*. D. And thou, O human heart of mine. Be still, r. 


thyself, and wait Clough. a. Nor from the Holie 
One of Heava Refrein’d his tongue blasphemous 
Milt. 4. When we heard that, we were ashamed, 
and refrained our teen Jowmx 

1L tntr. 1, To abstain, forbear, late ME. 
9. I o abstain, keep oneself, from some act or 
feeling, fusing or partaking of something, inter- 
ference with a person, etc. 1538. 

x Who could reframe. That fiad a heart to loue? 
Shake a. And now 1 'ay vnto you, re frame from 
these men, and let them alone Acts v. at. Hence 
fRefrai-ner (rare\ one who restrains. Kefir ai*n* 
ment (rare), refraining, abstinence. 

Refrangent (rflrse-ndsdnt),*. rare. 1880. 
[f. pres pple of L. *refrangere (for refnngere ) ; 
see Refract w.] Refracting; breaking up 
again. 

Refrangible (rtfwe-ndglVl), a. X673. [ad. 
L. *refrangibths, f. * re fr anger e (for refnngere ) ; 
see Refract v .] Capable of being refracted ; 
admitting of, susceptible to, refraction. Hence 
Refirangibi'lity, Refra-ngiblenesa. 
t Refrenation. 1450. [ad L. refrenationcm\ 
see Refrain v. and -ation.] i. The action 
of refraining or restraining -165a. 9. Astrol. 

The prevention of a conjunction by the retro- 
gression of one of the planets -1706. 

Refresh (rflre*f), tb. Now colloq. 159a. 
[f. next.] x. The act of refreshing ; refresh- 
ment; renewal of supplies -1648. 9. A re- 

freshment (esp. of liquor) taken by a person ; 
a refresher 1884. 

Refresh late ME. (a. OF. rt- 

freseker, f. re- Re- + fresche Fresh oJl x. trams. 
Of physical agents (esp. water) : To impart 
freshness to (a place or thing, the air, etc.) by 
means of cooling or wetting. 3. To make (a 
person) feel fresher than before ; to reanimate, 
rein vigorate physically, mentally, or spiritually; 
to provide with refreshment, late ME. b. refl 
(of persons) : To make (oneself) fresher, by 
partaking of food or drink, by resting, etc. late 
ME. fc. To relieve of- 1760. 3. T o freshen 

up (the memory), to make clear or distinct 

ag. un 154a. t4. To restore, renovate (a build- 
ing). rare. -1548. 5. To restore to, or keep 

at, a certain level or condition by furnishing a 
fresh supply of something 1450. 0 . ta. To re- 

store (a thing) to a fresh or bright condition ; 
to brighten or freshen up -1818. b. To make 
fa surface) fresh, esp by cutting 1658. 7. tntr. 

(for refl) To refresh oneself; to take refresh- 
ment m some way; now spec, to partake of 
some refreshing liquor 165a b. To lay in 
fresh supplies 1685. 

x Pearly Rains Descend in silence to r. the Plains 
Dryden. a We rose with the sun, refreshed and 
strong Tyndall, a. They went into the hut, and 
they refreshed the fire 1895. 6. a. The rest r. the 

icaly Snakes, that fold The Shield of Pallas, and 
renew their Gold Dkyden. 7. b. 1 1 was not the most 
eligible place for a ship to r. at 1748. 

Refresher (rflre-Jj.iV late ME. [£ Re- 
fresh v. + -er 1 ] x. One who or that which 
refreshes, b. A refreshment; colloq. a drink 
1842. 9. A reminder 1837. 3. In legal use : 

An extra fee paid to counsel in prolonged or 
frequently adjourned cases. Also attrrb. x8$o. 

3. Daily refreshers should be abolished, as being 
one of the principal causes of the undue lengthening 
oft.ials i88x 

attrib : r. course, a course of instruction for officers 
or men during intervals berween fighting. 

Refreshful (rflre-Jful), a. 1637. [I Re- 
fresh v* + -ful } Full of refreshment, refresh- 
ing. Hence Re £re*mh fully adv. 

Refreshment (rflre Jmdnt). late ME. [a. 
OF. rcfreschcment, f. refrtscher to Refresh + 
-ment.] 1. The act of refreshing, or fact of 
being refreshed. Also, that whum refreshes; 
the means of res ton ng strength or vigour, 
mental or physical. Freq. in phr. to take r. 
9. With a and pi. late ME. b. Applied to food 
and drink ; now, of a light repast, and often 
sfec. of dnnk. 1665. t3 .//. Fresh supplies of 
men or provisions -1803. 

1. With singleness of heart to Hfoglory. and the 

r. of His people CaoMwau. a b. To. jtiaow of 00 
refreshments hot such a* are consistent with the 
strictest rules of Christian Sobriety Law. 4. attrib * 
as r. car, house, stall, etc.! R. Sunday, nud-Lent 
Sunda>. 

fRe-fric&te, v. retro. 15701. [f.L .rtfricai-, 
tefricare, f. re- Re- + fncare to rub.] trans. 
Io open up again, renew (a wound or grief) ; 


to stimulate (the memory) afresh -1657. Hence 
fRefriea-tion. 

Refrigerant (rflri-dgfrfint), a. and sb. 1599. 
[a. F. rifrigtrant, or ad. L. refrigerantem, re* 
fngerare\ aee next] A. adf. 1. Of medicinal 
agents or appliances! Cooling the body or 
part ; allaying heat or fever. Also with pro- 
perty, eta Tb. Refreshing, otherwise than by 
cooling. Bacon. a. gen. Coohng, producing 
coolness 17661, B. sb. x. a. A medicinal agent 
or appliance employed to reduce abnormal 
heat, as in inflammation or fever ; a coohng 
medicine 1676* b. transf. or gen. A means of 
cooling, esp. a coding or refreshing drink 1826. 
ta. In distillation, a cooling vessel or apparatus 
at the head of a still -1797. 3. A freezing 

agent 1865. 

x fig. This, .never fails to prove a r to passion 1783. 

Refrigerate (rffn-dg&rit), o. 1534. [ad. 

L. refrigerat -, refngerare , f. re- Re- +fngerare^\ 
1. trans . To cause to become cold, to make or 
keep cooL Also absol. b. Io expose to ex- 
treme cold for the purpose of freezing or pre- 
serving 1875. *• * mtr - To grow cold 1563. 

a 1 will make a fixe, and leave them to r. as much 
longer as tliey please Lowell. 

Refrigeration (rtfridgdrfl-foti). 1471. [ad. 
L. refrtgerationem ; aee preoj i. The action 
oi refrigerating cooling, or freeing ; the pro- 
cess of becoming cokl. b. Geol. The gradual 
cooling of the earth from natural causes 1794. 
c. The freezing of provisions for the purpose 
of preserving them 1881 9 . Reduction of neat 

in the body (now only Med .) ; fcooling and 
refreshing of the blood or spirits 1502 
Refrigerative (rfln-d.^irfttiv), a. and sb. 
1558. [bee Refrigerate v. and -ive.] A. 
adj. Tending to cool, refrigerant. B. sb A 
cooling medicine (rare) 1706. 

Refrigerator (rfln dg&aitw). 1611. [£. 
Refrigerate v. + -OR.J 1. That which re- 
frigerates or cools. a. An apparatus, vessel, 
or chamber for producing or maintaining a 
low degree of temperature ; esp. a. any vessel, 
chamber, or apparatus in which the contents 
are preserved by maintaining a temperature, 
near, at, or below freezing-point, esp. in the 
cold storage of food ; b. — next x. 1824. 
Refrigeratory (rflh dgtotan), sb. 1605. 
[Sec next and -ORV l , J 1 . A vessel at the head 
of a still filled with cold water through which 
the worm passes, for condensing alcoholic and 
other vapours ; any vessel or apparatus em- 
ployed for a similar purpose. 9. Any appliance, 
vessel or chamber by or in which the process 
of ooolmg or freezing is effected X653. 
Refrigeratory (rifri-dg&r Atari), a. 1791. 
Tad. L. »efngeratonns\ see REFRIGERATE v 
and -ory *.] Tending to cool or make cold j 
cooling. 

fRefrige-rium. 1645. [a. late L ] A re- 

spite granted to die souls of the damned , also 
tran f. hymns or prayers for such a respite 
-1667. 

Refringency (rflri-ndg^nsi). 188a. [LL. 

refringere , see -ENCY.] — REFR ACTIVITY 

Kefringent (rflri D(i^int), a. 1778. [ad. 
L. refnngent-, refnngere to REFRACT.] — ■ RE- 
FRACTIVE. 

Refl (reft), fpl a. 1847. [See Reave v l ] 
Robbed, bereft of something. 

Refuge (re sb. late ME. [a. F.. 

ad. 1 ^. rvfnginm, f. re- Re- back + fngere to flee.] 
x. Shelter or protection from danger or trouble , 
succour sought by, or rendered to, a person. 
9. One who, or that which, serves to give shel- 
ter, protection, aid, comfort, eta late ME. 3. 
A place of safety or security ; a shelter, asylum, 
stronghold, late ME. b. A portion of the 
roadway marked off at busy crossings, for se- 
curing the safety of foot passengers x88x. 4. 

fa. A resource ; recourse to a practice -1734 
b. A plea, pretest, excuse, or answer, in which 
one takes xefuge 1549. 

x. So vioteace P ro c eeded . .Through all the Plain, 
and r. none was found Milt. Phr. Of r~ adapted or 
intended for shelter or protection, as m city, country, 
harbour, blmce+port ofr. j also house <f\ r., an institu* 
tion for sbaltenDg the homeleas or dnstitute. To take 
r., to week safety or shelter in (or at) a placer aba 
transf. (cost in), to have recouree to (eoeteifafef) aa 
a •means of aneape, consolation, sic. a Books*- the 
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REFUGE 

r. of the destitute Kipling. t And like a dowve fle 
to his r. 145a 4. t>» x Hen. Pi, v. iv. 69. 

Refuge (rc-teJg), v. Now rare. 1594. 
[f. prec., or ad, F. rlfitgier.‘\ x. trans. To afford 
a refuge, asylum, or retreat to (a person) j to 
shelter, protect, +b. rtfi. To take refuge ; to 
flee for refuge to a place -1748. a. intr. To 
take refuge ; to seek shelter or protection 2638. 

Refugee (vefiudgJ^, sb. 1685. [ad. F. nju- 
gU, pa. pple. of refugier.'] 1. au One who. 
owing to religious persecution or political 
troubles, seeks refuge in a foreign countrv ; 
orig. applied to the French Hugueoots who 
came to England after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685. b. A runaway ; a 
fugitive from justice, etc. (rare) 1760. a. U.S. 
A name given, esp. in New York State, to 
parties of marauders in the American revolu- 
tionary war who claimed British protection. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 178a 

Refulgence (rtftrldgSns). 1634. [ad. L. 
refulgentia ; see -ENCK.l The quality of being 
refulgent , splendour, brightness, radiance. So 
tRemigency -1796. 

Refulgent (rifn ld^&it), a. 1509. [ad. L. 
refulgeuttm , refulgere, f. re- Re- 4 fulgere to 
shine.] Shining with, or reflecting, a brilliant 
light ; radiant, resplendent, gleaming. 

There will be no clouds or fogs s! but one bright r. 
day Wesley. A most r. smile Dickens. Hence 
Refu'lgentdy adv., -ness. 

Refund (rtftrnd), vA late ME. [ad. OF. 
ref under or L. refundere , f. re- Re- + fundere to 
pour.] 1. traits. To pour back, pour in or out 
again. Now rare or Obs. b. To give back, 
restore. Also absol. late ME. a. To make 
return or restitution of (a sum received or 
taken) ; to hand back, repay, restore 1553. &• 

To reimburse, repay (a person) 1736. 4. absol. 

To make repayment 1655. 

x. One may as easily perswade the thirsty earth to 
b the water she has suckt into her veins 167s. a. 
Whatever charges you are at in copying I shall wil- 
lingly r. 17*3. Hence Ref am d sb. repayment. Re* 
fu’nder, one who refunds. Refu’ndment, the act 
of refunding. 

Refund (rf-), v? i860. [Re- 5 a.] tram. 
To fund agdn or anew. 

Ref usable (r/fi£*zfib’l), a. Now rare. 
1570. [f. Refuse v . +-able.] That may be 
refused. 

Refusal (rffitf *zAl). 1474. [f. Refuse v. 
+ -al a.] 1. The act of refusing ; a denial or 

rejection of something demanded or offered, 
b. spec, in the game of icartd, the action of the 
dealer in refusing to allow a discard. Hence 
r. hand , a hand on which the dealer should so 
refuse. 1877. c. Of a horse: The action of 
stopping short (at a hedge, water, etc.) instead 
of leaping 1856. a. The chance of refusing 
some thing, office, or the like before it is offered 
to others; the privilege or right of having it 
placed at one's disposal for acceptance ; esp. in 
phr. to have the r. of 1563. 3. That which has 

been refused or rejected 1618. 

x. Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels. On 
my r., to distreas me more T Milt. a. They haa the 
first r. of any concessions be might obtain 1887. 

fRefii*8e, sbA late ME. [a. OF. refits^ f. 
refuser to Refuse.] — prec. x and a. -1753. 

Refuse (re* fins), a. and sb . 9 ME. [app. 
ad. OF. refute (« mod.F. refits/), pa. pple. of 
refuser to Refuse. ] A. adj. +1. Refused or 
rejected (rare) -7500. a. Rejected or thrown 
aside as worthless or of little value 1464. B. 
sb. That which is cast aside as worthless ; rub- 
bish or worthless matter of any kind ; the re- 
jected or rubbishy part of anything 144a b. 
The scum, off scourings, dregs, etc. of some 
class of persons 1603. c. The leavings of 
something 1665. 

A. a. Certain trades poor their r. water into rivers 
186a B. The stones and t. on the shore Dickens. 
C. Some Carcass half devour'd, the R. of gorg'd 
Wolves Swift, 

Comb. : r. consumer, destructor, a furnace in 
which r. of varied* kinds Is burned. 

Refuse (r/fit#*x), v. ME. [ad, F. refuser 
: — pop. L. * refits are, f. refitsum, refundere 
Refund t /,’1 X +x. To avoid, keep clear of 
or tree from {sin, vice, etc.) -169X. a. To de- 
cline to take or accept (something offered or 
presented) ; to reject the offer of (a thing) ME. 


1689 

b. To reject (a tiling or percon) in malting a 
choice or selection. Now rare. 1536. 3. To 

decline to accept or submit to (a command, 
rule, instruction, etc.) or to undergo (pain or 
penally), late ME. b. Of a horse t To stop 
short at (a hedge, water, etc.) instead of leap- 
ing 1840. 4. fa. To reject (a person) ; to de- 

cline to admit to a certain position, or to some 
relationship with oneself -1683. b. To reject, 
decline to have, as a wife or (now usu.) a hus- 
band. late ME. tc. To decline to meet (an 
opponent) -1606. 

Lord Halifax began a health to me to-day;., 
which 1 refused Swikt. b. That bee may know to 
r. the euill, and choose the good Isa. vii. 15. 4. a. 

This Moses whom they refused, saying, who made 
thee a ruler and a ludgeT Acts vii. 35. 

+H. x. To renounce -1684. a. To renounce 
(God or Chnst) ; to cast off (a person) ; to di- 
vorce (a wife) -1599. 3- To put or drive 

away, get rid of (rard) -1483. 4. To deny 

(a charge or allegation!, rare. -1753. 

t. Denie thy Father ana r. thy name Shajcs. They 
still R. this World, to do their Father’s will Bunyan. 

HI. x. With inf To decline positively, to 
express or show a determination not to do 
something. Also transf of things, late ME. 
a. To decline to give or grant ; to deny (some- 
thing asked) to a person (or thing) 1*85. b. 
Mil. To decline to oppose (troops) to the 
enemy ; to withdraw or move back from the 
regular alignment 1796. 3. With double acc : 

To decline to give, deny (something) to (a per- 
son or thing) i6ai. b. With personal object 
only 1784. +4. To refuse (one) leave to do 

something; to prohibit or keep back from 
something -1688. 

t. Seeing kindly sleep r. to doe His office Spenser. 
Eliot refused to move from his constitutional ground 
Green, a. He could not r. his tears to the unhappy 
fate of Carthage 1734. b. The French during the 
whole of the action ..refused their right wing x8oa. 
3. 1 feel already that 1 can r. you nothing M iss Bub- 
hey. b. Soon 1 could not have refused her Shelley. 

IV. intr. To make refusal ; to decline accep- 
tance or compliance ; to withhold permission ; 
spec, in 6cart6 (see Refusal i b). late ME. b. 
Of a horse : (see I. 3 b above) 1535. 

But he refused^ and sayde, I wil not eate Cover- 
dale 1 Sam. xxviii. 33. Hence Refu'aer, one who 
refuses ; « p. a recusant. 

tRefu*sion. rare. 1656. [a. F. r/fusion , 

ad. late L. refitsionrm, f. refundere .] The ac- 
tion of pouring back ; re -infusion (of the soul) 

(re-firftabT, rffiiJ tib’l), a. 1560. 
fad. late T. refutabilis , f. refutare.] That may 
be (trejected.) refuted, or disproved. Hence 
Refntabi'lity (rare ), capability of being refuted. 
Refu'tably adv. 

Refutal (rifw-til). 1605. [f. Refute v . 

+ -AL3.] *■ next. 

Refutation (refiwtri'Jan). 1548. [ad. L. 
refutationem. | The action of refuting or dis- 
proving a statement, charge, etc. ; confutation. 

An effectual r. of his own Principles Bentley. 

Refutative (re*fitft*Uiv, r/fitf-tfitiv), a. rare . 
165a. [f. L. refutat refutare + -rvE.] That 

tends to refute; belonging to refutation. So 
Refata*tory a. 

Refute (rrtiirt), v. 1545. [ad. L. refutare 
to repel, repress, rebut.J x. trans. To prove 
(a person) to be m error, to confute. a. To 
disprove, overthrow by argument, prove to be 
false 1597. 3* absol. To demonstrate error 

X74 a * 

a. An errour so gross, .that it needs not the Micro- 
scope to r. it 4664. The surest way to r. such calum- 
nies Thiri wall. Would you not seek everywhere 
for proofs to r. the accusation? Manning. Hence 
tRerote sb. refutation. Refu ter, one who refutes. 

Regain (rfgfln, rf-), v. 1548. [ad. F. re- 
gagner\ see Re- and Gain v.\ i. trans. To 
gain or get anew; to recover possession of 
(something). Also absol. +a. To win or bring 
back to a state or condition -1679, 3. To get 

back to. succeed in reachlngja place) Again ; 
to rejoin (a person) 1634. To recover (one’s 
feet) 1814. 

x. 1 began by degrees to r. confidence Jowrrr. 
Hmce Regal'nment. 

Regal (rf-gfcl), «. and ME. [a. OF. 
regal, -ale , or L. regolis , f. reg-, rex king ; see 
-AL.) A. adj. 1, Of or belonging to a king; 


REGALO 

royal, fa. Ruling, governing (rare) ~i6e& 
8. Befitting, or resembling, a king; kingly; 
lienee, splendid, magnificent, stately, etc. 1799. 

1. When they see all R. Power GivV; me to quel) 
thir pride M ilt. The r. title Gisaoa. 

fB.id. x. Royalty, sovereignty, royal authority 
-1460. a. A prince, ruler (rare) -x8ax. 3, 
The chalice used for the communion at the 
coronation of British sovereigns -166a. f4- pi 
* Regalia 1 a. -1604. Hence Ro*gally adv, 

Regal (rrg&l), sb.* 1541. [a. F. rigale, 

perh. f. rigal Regal a .] 1. Chiefly^/. A small 
portable organ, having one, or sometimes two, 
sets of reed-pipes played with keys by the nght 
hand, while a small bellows was worked by the 
left hand. Now chiefly Hist. a. One of certain 
reed-stops (esp. the vox Humana) in organs 
x 799- 

|| Regale (rlgei’U, F. r*gal), jA* 1611. [a. F. 
rig ale (ad. L. regalia), or L. regale. J x. Reel. 
Hist. The right, on the part of the kings of 
France, of enjoying the revenues of vacant 
bishoprics or abbacies, and of presenting to 
benefices dependent on these, fa. A privilege 
or prerogative of royalty -1797. 

Regale (rfg^W), sb.* 1670. [a. obs. F. 
idgale, ad. It. rtgalo Regai.O.) i, A choice 
repast, feast, or banquet ; fan entertainment 
or (fite. Also transf. or fig 9. A choice article 
of food or form of refreshment ; a dainty 1673. 
3. Refreshment 1753. •f‘4. A complimentary 

present (rare) -1744. 

a. 1 may therefore hope to see the tables adorned 
with the r. of Devonshire cream 1791. a. 1 had been 
threatened with a r. of hams sutd Florence wine 
H. Walpole. 

Regale (r/g£»*l), v. 1656. [ad. F. rigaler , 
It. regalare ; etym. obsc.] 1. trans. To enter- 
tain or feast (a person, etc.) in a choice manner, 
b. Of things : To furnish (one) with a choice 
feast or refreshment 1731. 3. To gratify or 

delight (the mind) by some pleasing influence 
or occupation ; to entertain (a person) in a 
highly agreeable manner 1671. b. To affect 
with a pleasurable sensation 1703. 3. To 

gratify, please, delight, by a gift, deference, etc, 
(rare) 1671. 4. re) 1 . To entertain or recreate 
(oneself) with food, drink, or amusement 1719. 
5. intr. To feast ; const, on, upon, with 1678. 

1. Regaling each other in the beat style their respec- 
tive camps afforded W. Irving, a. b. The peach's 
vernal bud regal'd bis eye Shenstone. Hence Re- 
galement, the act of regaling ; a dainty. 

II Regalia 1 (r/g^’lift). 1540. [1*, pi. of re- 
gale Regale i. Rights appertaining to 

a king ; royal powers or privileges. a. The 
emblems or insignia of royalty; the crown, 
sceptre, and other distinctive ornaments of a 
king or queen which are used at coronations 
1636. 3. The decorations or insignia of an 

order 1676. 

Regalia 2 (r/g/Wii). 1819. [a. Sp. regalia 
royal privilege.! A Cuban or other large cigar 
of superior quality. 

Regalian (rljg/Wifin), a. 1818. [a. F. r /- 
galien ; see Regal a. and -ian.J Pertaining 
to a sovereign ; regal. 

Regalism (rrg&li/’mV 1869. [f. Rf.g\l 

a. +-ISM.] The doctrine or piactioe of the 
supremacy of the sovereign 111 ecclesiastical 
matters. So Re’galist, a supporter of r. 

Regality (r/garUii). late ME. fa. AF. 
(and OF.) regalitl. or ad. med.L. regalitattm ; 
see Regal a. and -ity. } 1. Royalty, kingship, 
sovereign rule or juiisdiciion. 3. Sc. Territorial 
jurisdiction of a royal nature granted by the 
king. Now Hist, late ME. 3, Sc. A particular 
territory or area subject to a lord of regality, 
late ME, 4. A country or district subject to 
royal authority, a kingdom ; a monarchical 
state 1486. 5. A right or privilege pertaining 

or appropriate to a king. Chiefly pi, 1533. 

x. When raging Passion with fierce tyranny Robs 
Reason of her dew regalitie Spenser, a. Lord of r. t 
the person to whom r. was granted. 5. Before lie be 
halfe a king, and contrould In any r n Ue hacard 
all 159s. 

IjRegalo (rega l*). Now rare, i6aa. [ad. 
It. {also Sp. and Pg.) rtgalo a gift, related to re- 
gular* to Regale.] A present, esp. of choice 
food or drink ; a choice or elegant repast or 
entertainment, etc. (see Regale sb. 9 ). 
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-f-Regalty. ME. [prob. a. AF. * regain, 
regauti. ] - Regality -1703. 

Regard (x/g&uch, si. late ME. [a. F. re- 
gard, f. regarder Regard v.l I. 1. f Aspect, 
appearance ; look (of persons) ; habit or man- 
ner of looking; air. 9. A look, glance, or gaze 
1477. fb. An object of sight (rare) -1604. 3. 

The official inspection of a forest in order to 
discover whether any trespasses have been 
committed in it; the right of such inspection, 
or the office of one appointed to make it. Obs. 
exc. Hist . 150a. b. The district within the 
jurisdiction of the official regarders 1594. 4. 

fa. Reference to a person or thing. Chiefly in 
phr. to have (a) r . to. -1677. b. Respect, point, 
particular 100a. +c. ? Intention, purpose, de- 

sign. Siiaks. 

I. To whom with stern r. thin Gabriel spake Milt. 
a. lie .bites his lip with a politique r. Shaks. b. To 
throw-out our eyes for hraue Othello, Euen till we 
make the Maine,.. An indistinct r. Shaks. __ 4. b. 
I will pay every possible attention to your instruc- 
tions in this r. Shelley, c. Jut. C. 111. i. 234. 

II. +1. Repute, account, or estimation, in 

which anything is held -1785. o. Observant 
attention or heed bestowed upon or given to a 
matter. fAIso pi. 1456. b. Care in doing 
something ; close attention to some principle or 
method 1575. 3. Care or concern ^/'something 
1836. 4. Attention, heed, or consideration, 

given to a thing or person, as having an effect 
or influence on one’s actions or conduct ; re- 
spect or deference paid to, or entertained for , 
some authority, principle, etc. Orig. in phr. to 
have (■ \make or take ) r. to ; in later use also 
■const, of, for. 1477. 5. A thing or circumstance 

looked to, or taken 5 nto account, in determining 
action : a consideration, a motive 1579. +b. 

A looking to another in order to direct one's 
actions or conduct (rare) -1732. 0. Esteem, 

affection, kindly feeling 1591. b. pi. in episto- 
lary expressions of good-will 1775. 

1. What things there are Most abiect in r., and deare 
in vse Shaks. f Of • r. % of (small, great, etc.) account, 
estimation, or value, iln tone’s) r., in one's opinion, 
estimation, or judgement (rare). a. The conduct 
pursued by the Governor-General is the next object 
of r. 1818. 3 R for the safety of the hostages Fam- 

man. 4 A religious r. was paid to fire Bkrkkley 
Without r. (t of or) to, without giving consideration 
or weight to a thing ; without reference to. 5. A 
benevolence which shall lose all particular tegards in 
its general light Emkrsom. 6. There is no guide 
..for whom I have a stronger r. Tyndall. 

Phrases In r. of, in comparison with (now arch.) 
In r. of or to, with r. to, in respect of, with respect 
or reference ta In one's r., with regard, re>pect, or 
reference to one. t In r. of ox to, out of consideration 
for. fin r. (that), since, because, inasmuch as, con- 
sidering that. 

Regard (r/^a-id), V. late ME. [ad. F. re- 
garder, f. re - Re- + garder to Guard.] I. tram. 
1. To look at. gaze upon, observe 1523. +b. 

Of places, etc. : To look or fice toward -1750. 

а. To take notice of, bestow attention or notice 

upon ; to take or show an interest in ; to give 
heed to; fto take care of. late ME. t3. To 
look to, have a care of or lor (oneself, one’s 
own interest, health, etc.) -1671. b. To look 
to, consider, take into account 1591. +4. To 

Like notice of (a thing) as being of special 
value, excellence, or merit ; to value or set 
store by -1656. b. To hold (a person) in great 
esteem ; to have a regard for (a person) 1513. 
5. To heed, or take into account, in regulating 
one's actions or conduct 15 12. b. To have 
respect for or dread of (a person) 1526. c. To 
pay heed or attention to (one speaking or some- 
thing said) X535. d. To show consideration 
for (a thing or person) 1513. 0 . To consider, 

look on, as being something 1607. b. To look 
upon with some feeling 1615. 7. To concern, 

have relation or respect to 1603. b. In pres, 
pple. Concerning, relating to 1793. C. As 
regards, so far as relates to 18 19. 

1. Your neece regards me with an eye of fauour 
Shake, a. R. the weak and fatherless Milt. 3. b. 
Two Gent. 111. i. 256. 4. b. 1 have in vain done all 

1 can to make her r. me Stkklk. r. They that r. not 
the Law are a dishonourable seed Ecctns. x. 19. b. 
Here 1 Beauford, that regards not God nor King 
Shaks. C. Hee talk'd very wisely, but I regarded 
him not Shaks. d. We may be led to think that the 
rights of England were . .strictly regarded Freeman. 

б. He regarded his submission as the end of the dis- 
pute Faouns. b. Tbs stamp of artless piety . The 
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youth . . Regards with scorn Cowrea. 7. Morals and 
criticism r. our tastes and sentiments Hums. 

II. 1. ah sol. or intr. a. To look, gaze (rare) 
1593. b. To pay attention, give heed; to bestow 
attention on a thing 1611. fa. To look to ; to 
refer to -1659. 3. To look, appear. Shelley. 

x. a. We with blind surmise Regarding, while she 
read Tennyson. b. I haue stretched out my hand, 
and no man regarded Prov. i. 2 e. 3. The hills and 
woods. . R. like shapes in an enchanter's glass 1829. 
Rega Triable, a. Now rare. 1591. [f. 

prec. + -able.] Worthy of being regarded, 
noticeable. 

Regardant (r/ga’id&nt), a. and si, 1443. 
a. F. regardant, pres. pple. of regarder to Re- 
gard. J A. adj. 1. Law. (now Hist.) Attached 
to a manor. 9. Iler. Looking backward 1500. 
3. Observant, watchful, contemplative 1588. 
+B. sb. A villein regardant, a serf -1795. 

A. 3. The look . . was rather cogitative than r. 
South ky. 

Regarder (r/’gi-idaj). 150a. [f. Regard 
v. + -er 1 .] 1. An officer charged with the 

supervision of a forest. Now local and Htst . 
a. One who or that which regards 1525. 
Regardful (rfgaudful), a. 1586. [f. Re- 
gard si. ] 1. Heedful, attentive, observant, 

a. Respectful ; indicative of regard or esteem 
1607. f 3. Worthy of retire! or attention -1650. 

1. They ar more r. of their wot Idly g.un then they 
ar of a nood conscience 1653. Hence Rega"rdful-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Regardless (r/ga ’idles), a. 1591. [f. Re- 
gard j^.] i. Heedless, indifferent, careless; 
without regard of. 9. Unregarded, slighted ; 
unworthy of regard 1591. 3. advb. in r. of, 

without regard to ; also ellipt (orig. U.S.) 1872. 

x. R. of the Hliss wherein hee sat Milt. Treading 
the May. flowers with r. feet WnirriER. Hence Re- 
ga rdless-ly adv., -ness. 

Regatta (rfgse’i a . 1652. [It. (Venetian) 

regatta 1 a strife or contention or struggling lor 
the maistrie ’ (Florio).J 1. The name given at 
Venice to certain l>oat-races held on the Grand 
Canal. 2. A boat- or yacht-race, or (usu.) an 
org imzcd series of such races, forming a more 
or less sporting and social event 1775. 
Regelate (rf dgelflt), v. i860, [f. Re- 5 a 

+ ppl stem of L. gelare to freeze.] intr . (and 
ref.) To freeze together again. 

Regelation (r/d^el^ ’Jan). 1857. [Seeprec. 
and Gela iton. ] The action of freezing to- 
gether again ; spec, the fusion of two pieces of 
ice, having moist surfaces, at a temperature 
above freezing-point. 

fRe-gence. rare. 1457- [a. F .rigence; see 
next and -F.NCtt. J *= next -1678. 

Regency (rrdfiensi). laie ME. [ad. med. 
L. regcutia , or f. Regent; see -F.NCY.J 1. Tile 
position or office of ruler ; exercise of rule or 
authority ; government, dominion, control. 
Now- rare or Obs . 1485. 9 . T he office and 

jurisdiction of a regent or vice-regent ; govern- 
ment by a regent or by a body exercising 
similar authority, late ME. 3. +a. The govern- 
ing body of certain (chiefly European) towns 
and Mohammedan states -1796. b. A body of 
men appointed to carry on the government 
during the absence, minority, or incapacity of 
the sovereign or hereditary ruler; a Government 
so constituted 1721. 4. A district under the 

control of a regent or regency 1667. 5. The 

period during which a regent governs spec, the 
period during which George, Prince of Wales 
(the Prince Regent, 1810-20) acted as regent 
1737. 6. The office or function of a university 

regent 1639. 

3 b. We expect some chagrin on the new R, at the 
head of which is to be the Duke H. Walpole. 
Regeneracy 1696. [f. next 

+ -ACY.] The state of being regenerate. 
Regenerate (rfd^emlrA), ppl. a. and sb. 
1471. [ad. L. regenera t us, regene rare; see 
next.] A. ppl . a . fi. Re-born ; brought again 
into existence; formed anew -x6xo. 9. In 
religious uses Spiritually re-born 1526. b. 
Restored to a better state, reformed 1647. e. Of 
nations t Restored or raised again from a sunk 
or base condition xSxx. +g. Degenerate, rene- 
gade (rare) -1607, +B. sb. A regenerate per- 

son -1652. 

A. i. The earthy author of my blood, Whose youth- 
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full spirit in me r., Doth with a two-fold rigor lift mee 
vp Shaks. 

Regenerate (rfdge-n&rnt), v. 1541. [ad. 
ppl. stem of I- regenerare ; see Re- and Gene- 
rate v.] 1. tram. In religious use: To cause 

to be bom again in a spiritual sense ; to invest 
with a new and higher spiritual nature 1557. 

b. To reform completely (a person or state of 
things, etc.) 1849. 2. Path. To reproduce, 

form afresh (some part of the body). Chiefly 
in pass. 1597. 3. To reproduce, re-create ; to 

form or bring into existence again 1608. 4. To 

reconstitute on a higher plane ; to place on a 
new basis 1789. fi. intr. a. To form again. 
Chiefly Path. 1541. b. To reform, become re- 
generate 1786. 6. Electr. To increase the 

amplification of (an electron current) by causing 
a part of the power in the output circuit to act 
upon the input circuit. 

Regeneration (rfdfiengrf'Jan). ME. [ad. 
F riginiration or L. regen era tionem; see piec. 
and -ATION.] x. The action of regenerating; the 
process or fact ol being regenerated; re-creation, 
re-formation, etc. b.yS Ig. Revival; renascence, 
re-constitution on a higher level 1627. a. In 
religious use: The process or fact of being born 
again spiritually; the state resulting from thL. 
late ME. 3 .Path. The formation of new animal 
tissue ; the reproduction of lost parts or organs, 
late ME. 4. Eleitr. (cf. pice. 6). 

1. b. All great regenerations are the universal move- 
ment of the mass Lytton. a. Spiritual r. begins natur- 
ally among the poor and the humble i roudr. 3. The 
local death of some tissues is followed by their r. Huxlfy. 

Regenerative (r/’dge'nSi/liv), a. late M E. 
[nd. F. r/g/n/rattf, -ive, or mcd.L. regenerati- 
ons ; see Regenerate v. and -ive. ] 1. Tend- 

ing to or characterized by regeneration. 9. 
Meek. Constructed on, or employing the prin- 
ciple of the Regenerator 1861. 

1. I he great r. woi k which he undertook 1B71. 
spec. (Electr.) cf. Rkoenkkaik v. 6, Hrgrnkraiion 
4. a. Mr. Siemens, the inventor of the so-called r. 
furnaces 1864 Hence Rege'neratively udv. 

Regenerator (ridge n 5 r*itar). 1740. [f. Re- 
generate t/. + -OR. Cf. F. riglntrateurj] 1. 
One who or that which regenerates, a. Afech. 
A fuel-saving device attached to a furnace, con- 
sisting of layers of fire-brick which, becoming 
heated by the hot air and gases lrom the fur- 
nace. impart the heat to an incoming current 
of cold air or combustible gas acting alternately 
with the outgoing current 1835. 
Regeneratory (r/d^e neratari), a. 1803. 
[f. as Regenerate v. +-oky 8 .J Of the nature 
of regeneration ; regenerative. 

Regent (rrd3£nt), si. late ME. [Subst. 
use of next.] 1. a. That which rules, governs, 
or has supremacy ; a ruling power or principle. 
Now rare. b. One who rules or governs ; a 
ruler, governor, director. Now rate or Obs. 
1480. 2. &. One who is invested with royal 

authority by, or on behalf of, another ; erp. one 
appointed to administer a kingdom during the 
minority, absence, or incapacity of the sovereign, 
late ME. b. The name given to the municipal 
authorities of some continental cities (obs.), and 
to the native chiefs in lava 1724. 3. In the 

U niversities : a. At Oxford and Cambridge, a 
Master of Aits ruling or presiding over disputa- 
tions in the Schools, a duty orig. discharged 
for one, and afterwards for five, years alter 
graduation ; hence, in later use, a Master of 
not more than five years standing. Now Hist . 
late ME. b. In France, the title usu. given 
to those who taught the more elementary 
classes *, an instructor in arts or science 161 x. 

c. U.S. A member of the governing boArd of 
a State University (and of the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington) 1817. t4. The bead 

master of a school- 1796. 

attrib . : R. bird or oriole, an Australian bird, Seri, 
cuius me/inmi , named in compliment to the rrince 
Regent, aftei wards George IV. R. (congregation 
or) house, the upper of the two houses into which 
the Senate of Cambridge University was formerly 
divided. Hence Re'gentesa, a female regent. Ro* a 
gentahlp, the office or position of a regent. 

Regent (rTdgSnt), a. ME. [a. F. rigenl 
or L. regentem, regereJ\ x. In spec, senses (usu. 
placed after the sb.). a. Holding the position 
of a Univeisity recent. Now Htst. b. Acting 
as, having the position of, regent of a country. 


*e (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cut), g (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ever), si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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esp. Quten r. 1555. a. Ruling, governing, con- 
trolling. Now rare. 1613. 
a. The r. helm her motion still commands 1769. 

Regent (rrdgSnt), v. Now rare. 1603. 
[f. Regent j 4.1 i. a. trans. To superintend 
or teach (a college* class, etc.), as a regent, 
b. intr. To act as a University regent 1631. 
a. tram. To control (a person) as a regent 


+Sege*st, sb. rare. 1670. [ad. late L .regesta 
(pi.) a list, f. regereref\ A register. Milt. 
fRe-gian. 1653. [f. L. regius -an i.] An 
upholder of regal authority ; a royalist -1670. 
Regicidal (re'd^isrid&l), a, 1779. [f. Regi- 
cide * + -AL i."j Pertaining to, characterized 
by, inclined to, regicide. 

Regicide 1 (re'drisaid). 1548. [f. L. regi~, 
rex king + -CIDE x.J 1. One who kills a king, 
esp. his own king ; one who commits the crime 
of regicide, a. spec. a. Eng. Hist. One of those 
who took part in the trial and execution of 
Charles I. 1654. b. Fr. Hist . One of those 
Revolutionists concerned in the execution of 
Louis XVI 1796. 3. attrib. or adj. 1645. 

Regicide * (re’d^isaid). 160a. [f. as prec. 
+ -cide 2.] The killing or murder of a king. 
Hence Re-gicidlom, the practice or principle 
of r. 

|| R6gie (reap). 1883. [F., fern. pa. pple. of 

rtgir to rule. | The revenue department estab- 
lished in some European countries for the entire 
control of the importation and manufacture of 
tobacco, salt, etc. 


Regifuge (re'd^ifi/zd^V 1654. [ad. L. regi- 

jpuginm, f. regi-, rex + fuga flight.] Rom. Hist. 
The flight or expulsion of the kings from Rome. 
|| Regime, regime (re$r m). 1776. [F. ,ad.L. 
regimen . ] !,■ next 2. a. A manner, method, 

or system of rule or government ; a system or 
institution having widespread influence or pre- 
valence 1792. 

«. Regime is better than physic 1776. a. Phr. The 
ancient^ or old, r. (tr K. Vancien rtgime), the system 
of government in France before the Revolution of 
1789 Also transf., the old system or style of things. 


Regimen (re 'dolmen), late ME. [a. L. 
regimen , f. regere .] x. The act of governing ; 
government, rule 1456. b. A particular form 
or kind of government ; a regime ; a prevailing 
system 1734. a. Med. The regulation of such 
matters as have an influence on the preservation 
or restoration of health ; a particular course of 
diet, exercise, or mode of living, prescribed or 
adopted for this end. late ME. 3. Gram. The 
government of one word by another ; the rela- 
tion which one word in a sentence has to 
another defending on it 1600. 

t. b. Nothing is so apt to follow as sedition from a 
popular r. Hallam. a. Things Very bchoofull to 
the R. Of health 1646. Hence Regrmen&l a. = 
Regiminal. 


Regiment (rexigm^nt, re-djimJnt), sb. late 
ME. [ad. late L. regimentum, (. as prec ; see 
-mknt.J x. Rule or government over a person, 
people, or country ; esp. royal or magisterial 
authority. Now rare. tb. Manner, method, or 
system of ruling or governing ; a form of polity, 
a regime -1676. ta. a. The office or function of a 
ruler - 1 63a b. The time or period during which 
one rules ; a reign -1630. +3. Government or 

control over oneself, one's feelings or actions 
-1679. tb. Control or influence exercised by 
one thing over another, or over a person -1674. 
+4. The ruling or governing <?/a person, people 
or place -1702. fb. The management, guid- 
ance, or control of a thing or affair {rare) -1741. 
+5. - Regimen 2. -1708. tfl. A place or 
country under a particular rule; a kingdom, 
province, domain, district -t66a. 7. Mil. A 

considerable body of troops, more or less per- 
manently organised under the command of a 
superior officer, and forming a definite unit of 
an army or military foi$e ; since the 17th c. the 
specific name of the largest permanent unit of 
the cavalry, infantry, and foot-guards of tho 
British Army X579. b. transf. and Jig. 1 esp. a 
large array ot number (of anything) 1005. fc. 
A class or kind -16561. +8. pi. Regimentals. 

H. Walpole. 

3. The R. ft gouemment of tuery man, over hlm*clf 
Bacon. 4. b. The greatest Loras thought the R. of 
See affairs worthy or the best of their Rank 1651, 


6. transf. Men who never saw the sea, yet desire to 
behold that r. of waters 1693. 7. The . . strength of 

a r. of infantry of a single battalion is 730. 1853. 

Regiment (re'dsm&t.re’djimSnt), v . 1617. 

[£ prec.] x. trans. Mil. To form into a regiment 
or regiments. (Chiefly in pass.) b. To form 
(persons, now esp. workers) into a definitely 
organized body or group X718. c. To bring or 
put (things) into some definite order 01 system ; 
to organize, systematize 1698. a. To assign to 
a regiment or group 1774. Hence Re-gimen- 
ta tion, the action or process of regimenting or 
organizing. 

Regimental (redflme’nt&l, red^ime nt&i), a. 
and sb. 1702. [f. Regiment sb. + -al. J A. adj. 
Of or belonging to, associated with, a regiment, 
or with some particular regiment. B. sb. pi. 
The dress proper to or characteristic of any 
particular regiment ; military uniform 1708. 

A. R. hospitals are of the greatest importance 1753 
Hence Regime*ntally adv. 

Regiminal (r/dgrminal), a. 183a. [f 
Regimen, after L. types, as criminal. | Med. 
Of or pertaining to, of the nature of, regimen. 

Reginal (rftljpi'n&l), a. 1568. [ad. m< d. 
L. reginalis. f. I,, regina + -al i.] a. Queenly, 
queenlike. b. Taking the side of the queen. 

Region (rrdapn). ME. [a. AF. regiun , 
ad. L. regionem direction, district, etc., f. regere 
to direct.] x. fa. A realm or kingdom, b. A 
large tract of land ; a country ; a more or less 
defined portion of the earth’s surface, now esp. 
as distinguished by certain natural features, 
climatic conditions, a special fauna or flora, oi 
the like. c. An area, space, or place, of more 
or less definite extent or character 1726. 3. 

A separate part or division of the world or 
universe, as the air, heaven, etc. ME. b .fig. 

A place, state or condition, having a certain 
character or subject to certain influences ; the 
sphere or realm of something 11,26. 8. One of 

the successive portions into which the air or 
atmosphere is theoretically divided according 
to height. Also similarly of the sea according 
to depth. 1563. 4. An administrative division i 

of a city or district 1593. 5. A part or division 

of the body 01 its parts, late ME. 6. A space 
occupied by a thing 1664. 7. attrib. 1600. 

*. b. Nauigatours haue discouered few or no Regions 
wanting inhabitants 1625. a. Anon the dreadful! 
Thunder Doth rend the R. Shaks. b. That he 
escaping the. .paynes of eternall derkenes May euer 
dwel in the r. of lighte Bk . L om. Prayer. 3. Regions 
of the Air, are distinguished irto Up per. Middle, and 
Lower 1704. fig. He is of too high a K., he knows 
too much Shaks 5. Let it fall rather, though the 
fork invade The r. of my heart Shaks. 7. The r. 
cloude hath mask'd him from me now Shaks. Hence 
Regional a. of or pertaining to a particular r. or 
district ; pertaining to a special part of the body. 

Regionalism (rf-djanaliz’m). 1881. [f. 

Regional + -ism. J Tendency to, or practice 
of, regional systems or methods ; localism on 
a regional basis. So Re'gionalist. Regional* 
i’stlc a. Regionalize v. to organize on a 
regional basis i Re gion alLza*tion. 

Kegionary (rrd£anan), a. and sb. 1657. 
[ad. late L. region a rius ; see Region and 
-ARY A. adj. Of or pertaining to a region. 
B. sb. An account or description of the regions 
of Rome 1818. 

A. /?. bishop , a bishop without any particular 
diocese. 

Register (re •djUta.i) , sb. 1 late M E. [a. F. 

registre, or mcri.L. r eg is t rum, regestrum, for 
re ge stum, from late L. regesta (pi.) matters re- 
corded, f. regerere, f. nr- KE- + gerere to carry.] 
L 1. A book in which regular entry is made of 
details of any kind sufficiently important to be 
exactly recorded ; a written record thus formed ; 
ta list, catalogue. fa. As the title of a com- 
pilation containing the forms of writs of the 
Common Law, cited by English lawyers of the 
16- 17th c. -1628. 3- As the name of certain 

official or authoritative records or books of 
record t e.g. a. of the baptisms, marriages, and 
burials in a parish, kept by the clergyman ; or 
(in later use) of births, marriages, and deaths, 
kept by an official (a Registrar) appointed 
for the purpose 1538. b. of seamen in the 
British mercantile marine X695. c. of shipping, 
containing particulars of construction, materi- 
als, sise, ownership, etc. ; also, a certificate 
Issued by the registering official, esp. as evi- 


dence of the nationality of the vessel 1825. & 

of those entitled to vote in Parliamentary or 
municipal elections 1833. 4. An entry in a 

register (esp. in sense 3 a) X535. 5. Registra- 

tion, registry 1653. 

1. He kept a r. of all the King’s promises Durnkt. 
fig . As you haue one eye vpon my follies, .. turne 
another into the R. of your owne Shaks. 4. There 
being no R. of his Christening Akbuihnot. 

IL i. a. An index ; a table of contents ( rare) 
1585* b. The series of signatures in a printed 
book ; the list of these at the end of early 
printed books 1885. a. Mm. A slider in an 
organ ; a set of pipes conti oiled by a slider, a 
stop ; also, a stop-knob 1585. b. The compass 
of a voice or instrument ; now spec, the particu- 
lar range of tones which can be produced in 
the same way and with the same quality 181 x. 
3. A contrivance, usu. consisting of a metal 
plate or plates by which an opening may be 
wholly or partially closed, used for regulating 
the passage of air, heat, or smoke 1610. 4. A 

registering device; a mechanical contrivance 
or apparatus by which data of some kind are 
automatically recorded ; an indicator X830. 5. 

Printing . ta. An inner part of a type-mould 
-1738. b. Precise adjustment of the type or 
printing; esp. exact correspondence of the 
printed matter on the two sides of a leaf 1683. 
c. Photogr . In a camera, proper correspondence 
between the focussing screen and the sensitive 
plate or film 1890. 

>. b. The 'soprano register', the 'tenor register', 
denote that Dart of the scale which forms the usual 
compass of loose \oiccs; the 'head register ' means 
the notes which are sung with the head voice ; the 
1 chest register ’ those which are sung from the chest 
Grove. 3 Looke well to the r., And let your heat, 
still, lessen by degrees B. Jons. 

Comb , : r. book ~ sense 1. t { r.-ship, a Spanish 
ship having a registered licence to trade with the 
Spanish possessions in America (now Hist.). 

Register (re*d3ist3j), sb.'* Now rare exc. in 
U.S. 1531. (prob. for Registrer.] The 
keeper of a register; a Registrar. Hence 
-fRegistership, the office of registrar. 
Register (re'dgisiai'), v. late ME. [ad. F. 

registrer , or med.L. regislrare , f. registrum 
Register j£. ! ] x, trans. To set down (fact;,, 
names, etc.) formally in writing ; to enter or re- 
cord in a precise manner. +b. To set (a person) 
down for , or as, something -1611. a. spec. To 
make formal entry of (a document, fact, name, 
etc.) in a particular register ; also, to get (a 
document, etc.) entered in the register by the 
person entitled to do so 1463. 3. Of instru- 

ments : To record by some automatic device ; 
to indicate 1797. b. Of a cinema actor or 
actress : To express (an emotion) by facial ex- 
piession, etc. Also transf. 1901. 4. in/r. To 

coincide or correspond exactly 1839. b, trans. 
To adjust with precision, so as to secure the 
exnct correspondence of parts 1839. 5* i»tr. 

To manipulate the registers of an organ 1891. 

1. Such follow him, as shall be registerd Part good 
part bad, of bad the longer scrowle Milt. ». b. tntr. 
(U.S.) 1 o have one's name entered on the list of quali- 
fied voters ; also, to enter one's name in the register 
of ail hotel or lodging -house 1850. 

Register o-ffice. 1 76a An office at which 
a register of any kind is kept, or where registra- 
tion is made ; a registry. 

Registrar (red^istraM, re’djistraj). 1675. 
[f. Register v. + -ar a .] One whose business 
it is to keep an official register. 

R. -General, the chief officer of the General Register 
Office, Somerset House. 

Registrary (re’djistrfiri). 154 x. Retained 
onlv at Cambridge, [ad. med.L. registrarius ; 
see Register sb. 1 and -ary L] A registrar. 
tRe’gistrate, v. Chiefly Sc. 1570. (f. 

med.L. registrar, registrar r.] trans. To regis- 
ter -1776. 

Registration (redgistwi-fon). 1566. [ad. 
med.L. registrationem. ] x. The act of regis- 
tering or recording, b. With a and pi. An 
instance of this ; an entry made in a register 
x6xx. e. attrib ., as r. act, fee , etc. 1843. a. 
Printing. Adjustment 1890. 

Re*gistrer. Now rare, late ME. [orlg. a. 
AF. *registrere\ later f. Register V.+-ER 1 .] 
fa. A registrar, b. — Register sb . 1 II. 4. 
Registry (re'dgistri). 1589. [f. Regis- 

ter) v . + -ry. J x. The act of registering, regia- 
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tmtion. a. A place where registers are kept 
now often used (a) colloq. — district register 
office, where marriages take place, (b) short for 
servants registry, an office where the names of 
domestic servants seeking employment are 
registered 1603. 8* A register, a book of record ; 
also, an entry in a register i6na. 4. attrib as 
r. fee (U.S.), office % etc. 1731. 

Regius (rro^iffs). [L. — royal.] The desig- 
nation of certain university professors of royal 
foundation and (for the most part) appointed 
by royal mandate. 

fRegle, reigle, v. 1591. [ad. F. rigler, 
kreigler, ad.L. regulate. ] tram* To rule, regu- 
late -1670. 

|| Re-glement (rfgbmah), freiglemenL 
1598. [a. F. rig le merit, f. rigler\ see prec. j 

fi. The act of regulating or controlling -1734. 
a. A regulation. (Now onlv as Fr.) 1635. 
i. The Reformation and Reigfement of Vsury Bacon. 
Regleme-ntary, a. rare. 1870. [ad. F 
riglementaire ; see prec. and -ARY J .] Regular, 
according to regulations. 

Reglef (re'glet), friglet. 1576. [a. F. 

rlglet, f. rigle, ad. L. regu/a + -et.J ti. A 
narrow division of a page of a book ; a column 
-1576. a. Arch. A narrow flat band used to 
separate mouldings or other parts from each 
other 1664. *t*8« A thin, flat piece or strip of 

wood used in carpentry or frame-making (rare) 
-1683. b. Printing. A thin, narrow strip of 
wood or metal, used to make wide blanks be- 
tween lines of type 1683. c. Collectively, or as 
a material. Also attrib., as r. plane. 1846. 

U Regina (re-gmfi). PI. re-gmata. 1839. 
[a. Gr. firjypia a fracture.] Bat. Id Mirbel’s 
classification, a dry fruit formed of three or 
more cells which break open when ripe. 

Regnal (re'gn&l). a. 16 1a. [ad. med.L. 
regnal is, f. regnum. J 1. a. R. year, any year 
ol a sovereign s reign, reckoned from the date 
of his accession, b. R. day , the anniversary of 
a sovereign’s accession 1877. a. Of or per- 
taining to a reign, kingdom, or king 2643. 
Regnant (regnant), ppl. a. 1600. [ad.L. 
remnant-, regnare.') 1. Reigning, ruling, a. Of 
things, qualities, etc. : Ruling, exercising sway 
or influence, predominant, dominating 1621. 
to. Prevalent, wide-spread 1625. 

1. Queens r. Wotton. The r. house 1856. a. to. 
The belief in witchcraft and diabolical contracts which 
was r. in his day M. Arnold. 

Regorge (rig/idg), v. 1605. [ad. F. re 
gorger, or f. Re- + Gorge v.] 1, trans. To dis- 

gorge or cast up again ; to throw or cast back 
(lit. and fig.), b. intr. To gush or flow back 
■gain 1654. a. trans. To engorge or swallow 
Again (rare) I700. 

a. And tides at highest mark r. the flood Drydkn. 
Regrate (r/grA't), v. Obs. exc. Hist. 1467, 
[a. OF. regrater , mod.F. regratter.~\ z. trans 
To buy up (market commodities, esp. victuals) 
in order to sell again at a profit in the same 
or a neighbouring market, a. To sell again 
(articles so bought), to retail 158a. Hence Re- 
grater, Re gr a- tor, one who regrates victuals, 
etc. ; a retailer ; a middleman. fRegra-tery, 
the practice of regrating. 

Regrede (r/gr**d), v. 1865. [ad. L. regredi , 
l re- Re- +gradi to go.] intr. To retrograde, 
go back. So tRegre*dience, return. 
fRegree-t, sb. 1595. [f. next.] A (return 
of a) greeting -1665. b. pi. Greetings -1639. 
Regret; -t, v. Now rare. 1586. [f. Re- + 
Greet v. 1 ] i. trans. To greet again or anew, 
a. To greet ( a person) in return; also simply, 
to greet, give salutation to 1593. 

Regress (rrgres), sb. late ME. [ad. L. re- 
gressus, f. regredi ; see REGREDE v.J i. The 
act of going or coming back ; a return or with- 
drawal ; ic entry to or into the place of issue or 
origin. Freq. in the phrases (ong. legal) egress, 
or ingress , and r. a. Law. +a. Return to 
possession ; re-entry (rare) -x6a8. b. Canon 
Law. * Right of returning to a benefice vacated 
in case of death, See., of the actual incumbent 1 
3. The fact of going back from, or in 
respect of, a state or condition 1590. 4* The 

act of working back in thought from one thing 
to another, spec, from an effect to a cause 7690. 

5. A sir. — Rutrooeadation x. x6 4 *. 
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1. fig. The standing is alipery, and the regresee is 
either a downafall, or.. an Eclipse Bacom. 

Regress (rfgre's), v. 155a. [ad. L. re- 
gress-, regredi { see Regrede v, ) x. intr. To 
recede from ; to return to a subject or place, or 
into a former state, a. To move in a backward 
direction. Chiefly Astron. 1823. 

Regression (r/gre-fon). 1520. [ad. L. re- 
gressionem ; sec prec.] ■ft. Return to a subject 
-x6ao. a. The action of returning to or towards 
a place or point of departure 1597. to. Geom , 
Return of a curve 1727. 8* Return to or into 

a state or condition ; relapse; reversion to a 
less developed form 1646. 4. = Regress sb. 4. 

1637. 5. Astr . «- Retrogradatjon x. 1823. 

Regressive (rfgre-siv), a. 2634. [f. Re- 

gress v .] x. Retrogressive; returning, pas- 
sing back. to. Acting in a backward direction ; 
retroactive 1888. a. Philos. Proceeding from 
effect to cause, or from particular to universal 
1836. 3. Med. Tending towards, of the nature 

of, degeneration or decomposition 1865. 

1. to. R. assimilation, assimilation of a sound to 
one following it, as in comp- from coup-. Hence 
Regre*asive-ly adv. -ness. 

Regret (r/gre*t), sb. 1533. [a. F. f f. re - 
g/etter Regret v.J + i. Complaint, lament 
-1547. a. Sorrow or disappointment due to 
some external circumstance or event 1590. b. 
(pi.) An intimation of regret lor inability to do 
something, esp. to accept an invitation 1859. 
3. Sorrow or pain due to reflection on some- 
thing one has done or left undone 1641. 4 

Sorrow at, or for, some loss or deprivation or 
a lost thing or person. Also const, of. 1647 . 


ie pr< 

..still adhering to the queen 1739. 
and vain repentances Shelley. 


Pining regrets, 
’hen for a friend 


long lost wakes some unhappy r. 1871c 

Regret (rfgreu), v. late ME. [ad. F. re- 
gretter ; origin unkn.l x. trans. To remember, 
think of (something lost), with distressor long- 
ing ; to feel (for express) sorrow for the loss 
of (a person or thing). a. To grieve at, feel 
distress on account ol (some event, fact, action, 
etc.) 1553. 

s. He died at length regretted of all men Deydkn. 

a. Poets, of all men, ever least r. Increasing taxes and 
the nation's debt C^owrxa. So Regre'ttable a. de- 
serving of, calling foi, regret. Regrettably adv. 

Regretful (rfgrenffil), a. 1647. [f. Regret 
sb. +-ful. I Full of sorrow or regret. Hence 
Regre'tfuDy adv . 

Regue-raon, v. rare, late ME. [ad. OF. 
reguerdoner ; see Re- and Guerdon t/.l trans. 
To reward. So f RegueTdon sb. (rare) recom- 
pense, reward -1591. 

({Regula (re‘gi* 2 l 4 ). 1563. [L, f. regere to 

make or lead straight.] Arch. A fillet or reg- 
let ; spec, a short band, with guttae on the lower 
side, placed below the taenia in Doric Architec- 
ture. 

Regulable (re-gitflibl), a. 1660. [f. I* 

regulare to direct ; see REGULATE v. and 
-able.] Capable of being regulated. 

Regula 1 r (re'guTlaj), a. t adv., and sb. Intr 
ME. forig. a. OF. regular, , ad. L, regular is, 
f. regula RULE ; later, f. L.] A. adj. 1. Let l. 
Subject to, or bound by, a religious rule ; be- 
longing to a religious or monastic order. (Opp. 
to secular.) a. Having a form, structure, or 
arrangement which follows, or is reducible to, 
some rule or principle ; characterised by har- 
mony or proper correspondence between the 
various parts or elements ; symmetrical 1584. 

b. Geom. Of plane figures : Equilateral and 

equiangular; of solids; of which all the faces 
are equal in sire and shape 1665. c. Bot. 
Having all the parts or organs of the same 
kmd normally alike in form and si te 1785. 8 

Characterised by the presence or operation of 
a definite principle ; marked by steadiness or 
uniformity of action, procedure, or occurrence 
1594. to. Recurring or repeated at fixed times 
or uniform intervals 1756. c. Habitually or 
customarily used, received, observed, etc. ; 
habitual, constant 1797. 4. Pursuing a definite 
course, or observing some uniform principle, 
of action or conduct ; adhering to rule ; now 
esp. observing fixed times for, or never failing 
in, the performance of oertain actions or dudes 
xfioa. to. Orderly, well-ordered, well-behaved, 
steady 2705. c. Acting at the proper intervals 
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2783. 5. Conformable to same accepted or 

adopted rule or standard ; recognised as for- 
mally correct 1647. to. Gram . Of parts of 
speech, esp. verbs! Following some usual and 
uniform mode of inflexion or conjuration z6xx. 
0. Properly constituted ; normal 2638. to. Of 
persons! Properly qualified or trained 2712. 
c. colloq . Thorough, complete, absolute, perfect 
1821. 7. Mil. Of forces or troops : Properly 

and permanently organised ; constituting the 
standing army 2706. 

a 1 cannot, however, tell you that her features are r. 
1716. A r. and appiopiiate nomenclature 1815. Small 
r. teeth 1863. n. K. Figures are those where the 
Angles and Lines or Superficies are equal 1679. JP. 
Curves, are such Curves as the Perimeters of the 
Conick Sections, which are always curved after the 
same R. (ieoanetrical Manner 1704. 3. He supposes 

the philosopher to proceed by r. steps, until he arrives 
at the idea of good Jowrrr. b. How r. his meals, 
how sound he sleeps T Cow pm. Her r. pulses Smellky. 
c. It ’s past my r. time for going to bed Dickens 
4 The Herr Doctor was a r. man, and always aj»- 


c. It ’s |ast iny^r. time for going to bed Dickens. 
at bis wim 

grew first r., and then pious Johnson, k. Making 
acquaintances., without r. introductions 1811. 


peared at bis window at the same hour 1883. b. 


«. b. 

A r. doctor Johnson, c. On Wednesday we hnri a r. 
flood, and it has been raining.. ever since 1846. 7. 

His Majesty's r. forces 1756. 

B. adv. Regularly, steadily ; thoroughly 1710. 

C. sb. t. Peel. A member ol a religious order 

observing a Rule ; one of the regular clergy 
1563. ». A soldier belonging to the standing 

army ; a member of the regular forces. Usu. 
pi. 1756. He 110c Re'gular-ly adv., -nesa. 

Regularity (regirflse ri Li). 1603. (f. prec. 
-t -1 1 y.] The state or character of being regu- 
lar. 

Regularize (rfgitflAroiz), v. 1780. [f. as 
prec. + -uk a.] trans. To make regular. Hence 
Re gularixa*tson. 

t Regulate, ppl. a. 1577. [ad. late L. regu- 
latus ; see next.] Regulated; regular -1644. 
Regulate (re*gix?lrit), v . 1630. [f. late L. 
regulat-, regulare, f. regula Rule.] i. trans. 
To control, govern, or direct by rule or regula- 
tions ; to subject to guidance or restrictions ; 
to adapt to circumstances or surroundings 
i b. To bring or reduce (a person or body of 
persons) to order -1839. fc. To correct by 
control -168a. a. To adjust, in respect of 
time, quantity, etc., with reference to some 
standard or purpose; esp. to adjust (a dock, 
etc.) so that the working may be accurate 1662. 

s. Can freedom be regulated without Leing..tn 
some part destroyed ? 179a* C. To r. the Errors of 
the Mind 1680. a. Clocks ought to be regulated by 
the mean solar time 181a. 

Regulation (regiifl^i jon). 267a. [f. prec.] 
1. The act of regulating, or the state of being 
regulated. Also, an instance of this. a. A rule 
prescribed for the management of some matter, 
or the regulating of conduct ; a governing pre- 
cept or direction ; a standing rule 1715. 3 

aitrtb. That is prescribed by, or in accordance 
with, a regulation or regulations ; hence, regu- 
lar, ordinary 1836. 

i. The advancement and r. of matmfactoras and 
commerce Blackmons, a. It 'saga in hi regulation* 
for me to call at night Dickens 3. He can't afford 
more than bis r. chargers Thxckhiay. 

Regulative (re-gldflritiv), a . 1599. [f. 
Regulate v . +-ivk.J Tending to regulate 
Chiefly Philos. 

Logic is not uncle** 5 it has a r., not a creative virtue 
1874. Hence Re'gulatively adv. 

Regulator (re'gMldttdi). 1655. [Agent-n. 
f. L. regulare to Regulate. j x. One who 
regulates, to. JBng . Hist. A member of a com- 
mission appointed in 1687 to investigate and 
revise the constitution of various boroughs, for 
the purpose of Influencing the election of mem- 
bers of parliament 1688. e. U.S. A member 
of one of the bands formed at various times in 
wild parts of the country, with the professed 
object of supplying the want of the regular 
administration of justice 1767. a. techn. A 
device for controlling machinery in motion, or 
for regulating the passage of air, electricity, 
gas, steam, water, etc. 170a. to. A device for 
adjusting the balahee of a dock or watch, In 
order to regulate its speed 2696. 3. A clock 

or watdi keeping accurate time, by which other 
timepieces may be regulated 1758. < ~ 
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thing which regulate* ; a regulating principle 
or power 1766. 

1. c. The lynchers, or ' regulators * as they are often 
called, noon find that their Tone organise also 1847. 

Reguline (re'gitfiain), a . 1669. [f. Regu- 
lus + -ink *. j Chem . Of, or pertaining to, of 
the nature of, regulus. 

Re*gulize, v. rare . 1778. [f. as prec. + 
-izk.] tmns. To reduce to regulus. 
itRegulus (re’giiBliJs). PI. -U (-Ini). f 559 - 
[L., dim. of reg~, rex king.] 1. Astron. A 
bright star (a T^eonis) in the constellation Leo, 
called also Cor Leonis. a. Chem. fa. The 
metallic form of antimony, so called by early 
chemists, app. on account of its ready combina- 
tion with gold. b. The purer or metallic part 
of a mineral, which sinks to the bottom of a 
crucible or furnace and is thus separated from 
the remaining matter, c. A product of the 
smelting of various ores, as copper, lead, and 
silver, consisting of metal in a still impure state. 
1594. 3. A petty king or ruler 1660. 4. The 

golden-crested land fire-crested) wren 1834. 

Regurgitant (rfgfi-jdgitint), ppl. a. 1866. 
[See next and -ANT 1 .] Path. Regurgitating ; 
characterized by regurgitation. 

Regurgitate (rfgfi-id^it/U), v. 1653. [ad. 
med.L. regurgitarc , f. re- Re- + late L. gurgi- 
tare.] 1. intr. Of fluids, air, or gases: To 
gush, rush, or pour back (again), b. transf. 
of the containing vessel. Boylk. 9. trans . To 
pour or cast out again from a receptacle, esp. 
from the stomach 1753. 

«. abeel. The Whale chat swallowed Jonah found 
him hard meat, and was forced to r. 1657. 

Regurgitmllon (rfgMcl3it/i Jan). 1601. [ad. 
med.L. regurgitationem .] The act of pouring 
or gushing back ; the fact of reissuing or being 
ejected again from a receptacle. Chiefly Med. 
with reL either to the blood or to food. 
Rehabilitate (rjh&bi'liuu), v. 1580. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L. rehabilitare ; see Re- and 
Habilitate «/.] 1. trans. To restore by formal 
act or declaration (a person degraded or attain- 
ted) to former privileges, rank, and possessions ; 
to re-establish (a person's good name or mem- 
ory) by authoritative pronouncement. b. To 
re-establish the character or reputation of (a 
person or thing) 1847. a. To restore to a pre- 
vious condition; to set up again in proper 
condition 18*5. 

1. The king alone can r.an officer noted, condemned, 
and degraded ; or a gentleman who has derogated 
from his rank 17*7. a ; The unwearied Lord Lieu- 
tenant has been rehabilitating Court* of Justice in 
Dublin Cailvls Hence Re'habilita'tion, the ac- 
tion of rehabilitating, or state of being rehabilitated. 

Rehash (rfharj), sb. 1849. [f. Re- 5 a + 
Hash sb. a.) A mere restatement in different 
words of opinions previously expressed ; some- 
thing served up afresh under a different form 
or mnif, 

Reba*sb, r. 1899. [Re- 5 a] trans. To 
restate (old ideas or opinions) in new language. 

All they did was to r. the old. .arguments 1884. 

Rehearsal (rfh 5 usll). late ME. [f. next 
+ -AL a.] k. The act of rehearsing ; a recount- 
ing or recital ; a repetition of words or state- 
ments ; recitation. 9. The practising of a play 
or musical composition preparatory to perform- 
ing it fn public ; a prir.ite meeting of actors or 
performers held for tliis purpose X570. 

1. Many., made it a pretext for r. of old grievances 
184a a The second part of the BeggaPs Opera. . wu 
almost ready for r. Cay. Dress r. t a final r. in fun 
ooateme. fn r.. in process of being rehearsed. 

Rehearse (rJhfi'Js), v. ME. [a. OF. re- 
hereer, -tier, app. f. re- Re- + hercer, herser to 
harrow ; tee HRrsb.} i. trans. To recite or 
repeat aloud in a formal manner ; to say over, 
or rood aloud, from beginning to end. b. To 
repeat, say over again (something previously 
said or heard) ME. fa. To say, utter, speak 
-»5 67. 9. To give an account of; to relate, 
narrate, recount, describe at length. Now rare. 
ME* 3, To recount in order} to name or 
mention one after another: to enumerate, 
reckon up, fnumher. late ME. tb. To men- 
tion, make mention of ; to die, quote -1569. 
4* To go through or practise (a play, scene, 
part, etc.) In private, In preparation for a more 
formal or public performance 2579. b. To 
exercise, train, or make proficient by rehearsal 
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1768. 5. To perform, practise, as in rehearsing 

(rare) 1700. 6. intr . To recite ; to engage iu 

rehearsal 2693. 

*• Word* learned by rote a {Mr rot may r. Cow ran. 
b. The critic brings thee praise, which all r, 182a. 

а. First of all we snail r. ..The Nativity of out Lord 
Longf. 3. 1 wilt r. the captains and their fleets 
Cowprr. 4. Sit downe. .and r. your parts Shahs. 

б. We got together, in order to r. Goldsm. Hence 
Rehea'raer. 

Rei, assumed sing, of Reis*. 

RReich (raix). 1994. [G., kingdom.] The 
German state or commonwealth, 

Reif (rif). Chiefly Sc. [Com.WGer.: OE. 
riaf \ — OTeut. *ravbom ; sec Reave v.] fx* 
Spoil, plunder -1557. ». The act or practice 

of robbery ; spoliation. Obs. exc. arch. M E. 
Reify (rfifbi), v. 1854. [f. L. res a thing 
+ -ify.J trans . To convert mentally into a 
thing ; to materialize. Hence ReiflcaTion. 

Reign (r#n), sb. ME. [a. OF. regne, reigne, 
nd. L. regnum, f. regene.] 1. Royal power or 
rule ; kingdom, sovereignty ; also transf. power 
or rule comparable to that of a king. Now 
rare. b. transf. Influence, dominion, sway (of 
something immaterial), late ME. fa. A lcing- 
dom or realm ; a territory ruled over by a king 
-1725. fb. The kingdom of heaven or of God 
-1594. c. poet. A place or sphere under the 
rule of some specified person or thing, or having 
a specified character. Now rare, late ME. 
+d. * Kingdom 5. (rare) -1781, 3. The period 

of a sovereign's rule ME. 

x. Under the r. of Queen Victoria Thackeray, b. 
The owlet Night resumes her r. Shelley. a, c. A 
shout that.. I 1 righted the R. of Chao* and old Night 
Milt. d. The vegetable and the mineral reigns 
Thomson. 3. After a r. of seventy years, he died 
1S41. Phr. K. 0/ / error : see Terror. 

Reign (r£bi), v. ME, [a. OK. regner (mod. 
F. rlgnepj, ad.L. regnare, f. regnum ; see prec. - ] 
x. intr. To hold or exercise the sovereign power 
or authority in a state; to rule or govern as 
king or queen. Also transf. or Jig. a. Of per- 
sons : To exercise authority of any kind; to 
hold sway ; to rule ME. 3. Of things : To have 
power, sway, or predominance ; to prevail or 
be prevalent ME. 

t. During the time Edward the third did raigne 
Shajcs. Who rcigned’st in thy heaven, yet felt’st our 
hell 1633. While.. Reign* in pomp the perfect moon 
1871. a. Vet he who retina within hunself^and rules 
Passions, Desires, and Fears, is more a King Milt. 

f . Lord, Lord : to see what folly raignes in vs Shaks. 

n thy heart eternal winter reigns Pore. Famine has 
long reigned Caelyle. Hence fRei'gner, a ruler. 
llReim (rfm). S. Afr. 1865. [a. Du. rum.] 
A strip of ox-hide, a thong, strap. 
Reimburse (ri^imboMs), v. 1611. [Re- 5a.] 
x. trans . To repay or make up to a person (a 
sum expended). 9. To repay, recompense 
(a person) 1637. 3. With double object 1624. 

x. The tardy sale of so voluminous a work could not 
have reimbursed the cost Hallam. a. I will see you 
fully and thankfully reimbursed for what charge* 
shall attend the same Pxpys. 3. To r. him the costs 
of his trial 1841, Hence Reimbu*raable a. that is 
to be reimbursed, repayable. Reimbu'rsement, 
the act of reimbursing, repayment. Reimbu'rser. 
Rcim-kennar (rei*m,ke:uai). pseudo-arch. 
1821. [app. formed by Scott on G. reim rhyme 
+ Meaner knower.] One skilled iu magic 
rhymes. 

Rein (rfln\ sbA ME. [a. OF. rene (mod. 
F. rtne), earlier rtsne, usu. regarded as repr. a 
Com. Rom. *retina, t L. rtfinert to Retain ; 
but this is doubtful.] 1. A long narrow strap 
or thong of leather, attached to the bridle or 
bit on eadh aide of the head, by which a horse, 
etc., is controlled and guided by the rider or 
driver; any similar device used for the same 
purpose. (The pi. has freq. the same sense as 
the sing.) %.fig. Any means of guiding, con- 
trolling, or governing ; a curb, check, or restraint 
of any kind. late ME. 

E His bows iu his bond held by tbs reyne 1400. 
In Ibis Country they aevw use reins to their Oxen 


1785. BemrPsr»bndie^jompki^ge^r.,ttc.i 
the first element. Phr. Tojwe (a horse) the rem{s\ 
to allow (ft) free morion. To draw r. % to bring one's 
horse to a stand, a. The council of state assumed the 
reins of government 1777. Phr. To give the remit) to, 
tn allow full course or scope to. 

Comb, r.-oxxhio, aa orchis of tbe genus //uAmwrx* 
the Fringed Orchis. 
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Rein (rein), sb* 2555. [ad. Da. or Sw* 
ren, Norw. rein s— ON. hreinnT] The reindeer, 

Rein(r^n).w. ME. [t Rein sbA] +1. 
trans. To tie (a horse or Its bead) to something 
by the rein ; to tie up in this way -1599. 9. To 

fit or fnmish with a rein or reins 2483. 3. To 

check or stop, by pulling at the rein 1530. b, 
[fig. To put a check or restraint upon (some- 
thing) ; to restrain from something 1588. 4. To 

govern, control, manage, or direct, by means of 
reins. Now rare. Z590. b .fig. To rule, guide, 
or govern 1581. 5. To pull up or back, to check 

and hold in, by means of the reins 155a. 8. 

U.S. To preserve or keep enclosed from stock. 
Also with up. 1799. 7. intr. Of a horse : a. To 

bear, or submit to (the rein) in a specified man- 
ner 1565. b. To move back, etc., under the 
rein 1627. Also fig. 

3. Sudden his steed the leader rein'd Scott. b. My 
rongue within my lips 1 r. Gay. 4. b. I .awes and 
statutes W her by good subjects easily are rain'd 1614. 
5. absol. We reined in at last to a walk x888. 7. a* 

Hee will beare you easily, and raines well Shaks. 

Reincarnate, v. 1858. [Rk- 5a.] trans. 
To incarnate anew. So Reincama'tion 1858. 

Reindeer (r?*ndl®j). late ME. [Ult. repr. 
ON. hreindfri , f. hreinn (cf. Rein sb.*) + afr 
Deer. 1 An animal of the deer kind, Rangifer 
tarandus , having large branching or palmated 
antlers, now confined to sub-arctic regions, 
where it is used for drawing sledges, and Is 
kept in large herds for the sake of the milk, 
flesh, and nides. 

Comb. : r. lichen, moil, a species of lichen, Cla~ 
donia rangifenua, which constitutes the winter food 
of the r. f r. period, epoch, a name sometimes giveo 
to the more recent stage of the PaUuolithic period. 

|| Relnette (r*ine*t). 1583. [F. ; see Ren- 

net sb. 9 ] A variety of apple, the rennet. 

Reinforce (r^infl^-js), sb. 1648. [f. next.) 
fx. Mil, A reinforcement of troops. Evelyn. 
9. A part (or one of two parts) of a gun next 
the breech, made stronger than the rest in order 
to resist the explosive force of the powder 1769, 
3. Any thing or part added to an object to 
strengthen it 1869. 

attrib. (sense a) T. band, ring; a flat ring or 
moulding round a gun at the points where the rein, 
forces meet or terminate. 

Reinforce (r*iinf 5 »Ms), v. 1600. [f. Re- + 
inforce Enforce v.] 1. 1. trans. To strengthen 
(a military or naval force) by means of additional 
men. b. To increase the number or amount 
of 1839. 9. To strengthen, make stronger ; to 

furnish with additional support 1635. b. To 
strengthen (some material thing) by additional 
support, added thickness, etc. 169a. 8. To 

make more forcible or cogent 1629. b. To in- 
crease by giving fresh force to ; also simply, to 
increase 1659. 4. intr. To obtain reinforce- 

ments (rare) 1611. 

2. Fresh troops continually came up to r- those who 
were exhausted with fatigue 1849. 3* It is said, he 

reinforced the proposal by promising a liberal share 
of the proceeds of it 1843. 4. Cymb . v. ii. 18. 

+U. 1. To renew or repeat with fresh force 
-2662. 9. To enforce, or put in force, again 

-1720. 

s. [To] attend his Majesty, desiring him to r. . the 
laws against Conventicles Marykll. Hence Re 'In- 
forced ppL a., spec, in reinforced cement, com 
Crete, cement or concrete wkh metal bars, gratings, 
or wire embedded in it. 

Reinforcement (rfiinf 5 «M 8 m£ot). 1607. 
[f. prec. + -ment.] tz. A renewal of force } 9 
fresh assault. Shaks. 9 . The act of reinforcing 
with fresh troops 16x7. b. K fresh supply 3 
men to assist or strengthen a military or naval 
force 1646. 3. Augmentation of strength or 

force ; the act of strengthening or increasing in 
any way 1651. 4. The act 01 enforcing anew. 

Now rare. 1641. 

x. Cor. 11. ii X17. 3* Whet t. we may gain from 

Hods Milt. 

tK^nfu"nd, a. [Re- 5 a.] intr. To pour in 

again. Swift. 

Reinless (tfmUi), a. 1539, [t Rum sb. % 
4 -less.} i. Without a iris or reins* s. 
transf. and fig. Unchecked, unrestrained 1566, 

a. The r. steed South ky. The r. rider 1A9*. e. 
R. speed Shells v. 

Reins (r*nz), sb.pt. Now arch, late ME, 
[a. OF. reins, ad. L. nmcipL] x. The kidneys- 
a- The region of the kidneys; tbs loins, lots 
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ME. b. Arch. (See quot.) 17*7. 8* In or 

after Biblical use : The seat of the feelings or 
affections, late ME. 

a. b. K., or fillings up of a Vault, are the sides which 
sustain it 1737. 3. I am nere to theyr inouthes, but 

I am fen-e from theyr raynes 1536. Yea my reines 
shall reioyce, when thy lippes spealce right things 
Prpr>. xxui. 16. 

Reinstate (rf, instil t), v. 1599. [Re- 5 a. 
1. trans. To reinstall or re-establish (a person 
or thing in a place, station, condition, etc.) 
9. To restore to its proper or original state ; to 
instate afresh 1793. 

1. The said archbishop is now reinstated in his 
majesiy's favour 1638. The senators could not r. him 
by force 1878 a. To r. the streets.. so opened by 
them 1833. So Reinstatement, Reinsta'tion, 
the action of reinstating; re-e»tabli»hment. 

Reinsu ’fence. 1755. [Re- 5 A re- 
newed or second insurance; spec. one in which 
an insurer or underwriter secures himself 
(wholly or in part) against the risk he has 
undertaken. 

Reinsu re, v. i8a8. [Re- 5 a.] trans . To 
insure again ; spec, to devolve the nsk of an 
insurance on another insurer. So Reinsurer. 
Reintegrate v. 1581. [ad. 

med.L. reintegrate ; see Redintegrate v.] 
tx. refi . To reinstate (oneself) -1648. 9. trans. 

■= Redintegrate v. ab. Now rare . 1605. 
8. Redintegrate v . 1. i6a6. 

3. The atmosphere alone will r. a soil rested in due 
season 1798. So Reintegra’tion. 

Reinvest (rf, invest), v. 1611. [Re- 5 a.] 
1. trans . To invest again with or as with a 
garment. b. To re-endow with, a possession 
power, etc. 2648. 9. To replace, re-establish. 

Const, in. 2617. 3. To invest (money) again 

1848. 

3. The proceeds of sale have been . .reinvested in 
land 1885. So Reinve’Stment, a fresh investment. 

|| Reis ‘ (r<?is), sb. pi. 1555. [a. IV. reis pi. ; 
the correct sing, is real (see Real j£.‘).J A Pg. 
money of account equal to about one-twentieth 
of a penny in Portugal and one-fortieth in 
Brasil. 

|| Reis 2 , rais (rois, rais). 1585. [a. Arab. 

ra*is, f. ra • head.] 1. The captain of a boat or 
vessel. 9. A chief or governor 1678. 

a. R. EJ/endi, the title of a former officer of state 
In the Turkish empire, who acted as chancellor and 
minister of foreign affairs. 

Reisner (rai'snaj). 1833. [f. name of a 

German artist in wood, of the time of Ixniis 
XIV.] Rework (also simply R.), a method of 
inlaying in wood of different colours. 

•f-Reit. 1538. [Origin obsc.] Chiefly pi. 
Sea-weed -1661. 

Reiter (rai *tai). Now Hist. 1584. [a. G. 
niter rider, f. niten to Ride.] A German 
cavalry soldier, esp. one of those employed in 
the wars of the 16th and 17th c. 

Reiterant (rfjilirint), a. 1610. [ad.L. 
re tier antem ; see Reiterate v.) Reiterating, 
repeating. So Rei’terance, repetition. 
Reiterate (ri,i*t£rA), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
1471. [ad.L. reiteratus ; see next.] Reiterated. 
Reiterate («,i’ter#it), v. 1596. [f. L. re- 
iter at-, reiterare , f. re- Re- + iterare to Iter- 
ate.] i. trans . To repeat (an action) ; to do 
over again, a. To repeat (a request, statement, 
word, etc.) ; to give renewed expression to (a 
feeling) 1560. tg. To walk over (a place) again . 
Herrick. 

s. Which Sentence was barbarously executed, and 
afterwards reiterated upon others Clarendon. s. 
My father.. reiterated his orders, that no one should 
presume to fire until he gave the word Scott. Hence 
Rei’teratedly adv. 

Reiteration (rx|it£r#i a Jsn). 1560. [ad.L. 
reiterationem.] The (or an) act of reiterating. 
Reiterative (ri,rter/tiv), a. and sb. 1813. 
ff. as Reiterate v. + -ive.J A. adj. Charac- 
terized by reiteration. B. sb. A word expressing 
reiteration. So Rel*teratively adv. 1629. 
Reive(r, var. of Reavb(r. 

Reject (rf’dgekt, T/dge’kt), sb. 1555. [f. 

next. ] One who, a thing which, is rejected. 
Reject (rfdge’kt), v. 1494. [f. L. reject -, 

reicere (rtjiccre) to throw bock, f. re- Re- + 
jacere to throw.] 2. trans. To refuse to recog- 
nise, acquiesce in, submit to, or adopt (a rule, 
command, practice, etc.) ; to refuse credit to 
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(a statement). a. To refuse to have or take 
for some purpose ; to set aside or throw away 
as useless or worthless 1531. 3. To refuse 

(something offered) ; to decline to receive or 
accept 1671. 4. To expel from the mouth or 

stomach 1667. 5. To repel or rebuff (one who 
makes advances) ; to refuse to accept, listen to, 
admit, etc. 1561. b. Of a woman: To refuse 
(a man) as lover or husband 2582. 6. To re- 

fuse to grant, entertain, or agree to (a request, 
proposal, etc.) 160a. +7. To cast fa fault, etc.) 
back upon a person -1678. 8. To throw or 

cast back 2603. 

1. Nor perhaps ou^ht we to r. the farther account, 
as a groundless fiction Thirlwall. n. The stone 
which the builders reiected, the same is become the 
head of the comer Matt. xxL 4a. 3. Good counsel 

rejected, returns to enrich the giver's Dosoin Goldsm. 

?. Not to r. The penitent, but. .to forgive Milt, 6 . 

could not r his proposal Swift. Hence Reje’ct- 
able a. that may, or ought to be rejected. Reje’cter. 
II Rejectamenta (rfdgekt&me’nta). 1816. 
[mod. L. f pi. of rejectamentum ; see Reject v. 
and -MENT.] 2. Things rejected as useless or 
worthless ; refuse. 9. Wrack or rubbish cast 
up by the sea 1819. 3. Phys. Excremental 

matter 1879. 

fRejecta-neous, a. 1657. [ad. L. reject a 
neus, f. rejicere to Reject.] Deserving rejec- 
tion, rejectable -1734. 

Rejection (r/dge'kjan). 155a. [a. F. re- 
jection, or ad. L. rejcctionem .] The action of 
rejecting or the state of being rejected, b. concr. 
That which is rejected ; excrement 1605. 

Rejectment (rfd^e-ktmentX 1677. [f. Re 
ject v. +-MENT.1 tx. Rejection (rare) -2690. 
9. concr. Rejected matter, excicmenl. Also pi. 
1828. 

fRejoi’Ce, sb. 1445. [f. next.] Joy, rejoicing ; 
a cause of joy -1682. 

Rejoice (r/d^oi-s), v. ME. [a. OF .rejoiss-, 
resjoiss-, lengthened stem of rejoir, f. re- Re- + 
joir Jov v. J f2. trans. To enjoy by possessing; 
to have full possession and use of (a thing) 
-2577. 9. To gladden, make joyful, exhilarate 

(a person, his spirits, etc.), late ME. 3. rejl. 
To make (oneself) glad or joyful; hence — 
sense 5. Now rare. Tate ME. t4- To feel joy 
on account of (an event) -i6it. 5. intr. To be 
full of joy ; to be glad or greatly delighted ; to 
exult, late ME. 

I love to r. their poor Hearts at this season 
Addison. The King was rejoiced at seeing him i8a: 

3. K. myself wiih a glance at the vulutes of tli 
Krectheium Ruskin. 4 Nere Mother Reioyc'd de- 
liuerance more Siiaks. 5. O reioyce Beyond a com- 
mon ioy Shaks. Rejoicing at that answer to his 
prayer Tennyson. Hence Rejoi'cement, joy, 
exultation, rejoicing. Rejoi'cer, one who rejoices; 
one who or that which causes rejoicing. Rejoic- 
ingly adv. 

Rejoicing (r/'dgoi’siij'), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[-ING 1 .] 1. The action of Rejoice v. ; the 

feeling and expression of joy. b. With a and 
pi. : An instance, occasion, or expression of 
rejoicing : a festival 2540. ta. A cause or 
source of rejoicing or gladness -1612. 3. 

attrib., as r.-jire, etc. x6ix. 

x. My reioycing At nothing can be more Siiaks. 
b. The rejoycings upon this occasion wero of short 
continuance 1707. a. Tby word was unto me, the 
ioy and reioycing of my heart Jcr. xv. 16. 

Rejoin (r/dgorn), v. 1 1456. [ad. F. rejoign -, 
rejoindre , f. re- Re- + joindre to J OIN.l 1 . intr. 
Law. To reply to a charge or pleading; spec. 
to answer the plaintiff's replication. ta. To 
answer a reply; also more loosely, to reply. 
Const to, with. -1665. 3. trans. To say in 

answer 1637. 

a. Vnto whom.. wee shall not contentlously rejoyne 

1646. 

Rejoin (r/-, rfd^oi*n), t/. 2 1541. [ad. F.f#- 
joign- (see prec.), or f. Re- 5 a + Join t/.j x. intr* 
Of things : To come together, or unite again. 
9. trans. To join again, reunite (persons or 
things, to or with another) 1570. a* To join 
ja person, company, etc.) again x6xx. 

a As tin-eoder doth knit and rejoyne a crackt peece 
of brasse 1603. 

Rejoinder (rfdgoi’ndaj). 1450. [a. F. re- 
joindre , inf. used as sb* See Rejoin v. 1 ] i. 
Law. The defendant’s answer to the plaintiff's 
replication, a. An answer to a reply ; also 
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simply, a reply 2566. b. Without article, in 
phr. in r. 1556. 

fRejoi ndure. [prob. ad. F. rejoindre (see 
prec.), assim. to -ure.] Reunion. Shaks. 
fRejcwm, v. 1513. [f. Re- + (adjourn.'] 

x. trans. To adjourn, postpone, put off -1647 
9. To refer (a person) to something. Burton 
S o tRejou'rnmeot, adjournment. 
Rejuvenate [rjdg«v/n*n), v. 1807. P rrc B- 
f. Re- -t L. juvenis young.] trans. To restore 
to youth ; to make young or fresh again. Also 
absol. Hence Rejuvena’tion. 

Rejuvenesce (r/dgwW'ne’s), v. 1879. fo- 
late L. rejuvenescere , f. re- Re- + juvenis young.] 

a. intr. To become young again ; spec, in Biol. 
of cells : To acauire renewed vitality, b. trans. 
To impart fresh vitality to (a cell). 

Rejuvenescence (r/dgfiWhe’sSns). 1631. 
[f. as prec. + -ence.] A renewal of youth, 
physical, mental, or spiritual, b. spec, in Biol. 
and Bot. The process by which a vegetative 
cell transforms itself into a new one 1855. So 
f Rej u vene’scency. 

Rejuvenescent (r/dgMv/he’s&it), a. 1763 
f f. as prec. +-ent.] 1. Becoming young again 

1807. b. spec, in scientific use 1859. a. Re- 
juvenating 2763. 

1. The Crawley House in Great Gaunt Street was 
quite r. Thackeray. 

Rejuvenize (rJ'dgfl’vJhaiz), v. 2826. [Cf. 
Rejuvenate and-izK ] trans. To rejuvenate, 
make young again. 

Rekindle (riki’nd’l), v. 1593. [Re- 5 a.] 
2. trans. To kindle again, set fire to afresh. 

b . fig. To inflame afresh, rouse anew 165a. 9. 

intr. To take fire again 1597. 

-rel, -erel (also formerly - ral , -r»7), a dimi- 
nutive and depreciatory suffix, repr. OF. -erel 
(mod.F. -ereau) or -erelle, in derivation from F. ; 
hence suffixed to various native stems, and in 
other formations of uncertain origin, as cockerel , 
mackerel, doggerel , mongrel, scoundrel. 

Relapse (rilae’ps), j£.l 1533. [f. the vb.] 
2. A falling back into error, heresy, or wrong- 
doing ; back-sliding. 9. The fact of falling 
back again into an illness after a partial re- 
covery ; return of a disease or illness during 
the period of convalescence 2584. 3. The act 

of falling or sinking back again 1876. 

t. Which would but lead me to a worse r., And 
heavier fall Milt. 

Relapse (rJlaeps), sb. 2 Now rare. 1546. 
[ad. L. relapsus , pa. pple. of relabii] A re- 
lapsed person ; one who has fallen again into 
error or heresy. 

Relapse (r/licps), v. 2548. [f. L .relaps-, 
relabi to slip back ; see Re- and Lapse v.} 1. 

intr. To fall back into wrong-doing or error ; 
to backslide; spec, to fall again into heresy 
after recantation 1570. 2. To fall back into 

an illness after partial recovery or from a 
convalescent state 2548. b. Of stock : To fall 
again in value 1896. 3. To fall back or sink 

a^ain into any state, practice, etc. 1593. +b. 

To fall away from a person -1687. T4* trans. 
To cause to fall back -2773. 

f. The Children of Israel, .relapsed into the Idolatry 
of the Egyptians Hobbkb. a. tram/. The red fire . 
Rallies, relapses, dwindles, death ward sinks I Brown, 
inc. a. He relapsed into a musing mood 1864. 
Hence Rela’pser, one who relapses esp. into error 
or sin. Rela’pelug ppl. a. that 1 elapses 1 r./rvtr, 
a fever characterized by relapses. 

Relate (rf1#«’t), sb. 1633. [ad. L. relatus, 
pa. pple. of ref erre, used subst. ] 1 1 . A relation, 
relative -1650. a. Logic. One of two objects 
of thought between which a relation subsists 
1633. 

Relate (ril#*'), v. 153a [f. L. tela/-, re - 
ferre to Refer.] I. trans. x. To recount, nar- 
rate, tell, give an account of. ta. To bring 
back, restore. Spenser. +3. To refer (a person) 
to a book, etc. -1657. 4. To bring (a thing or 
person) Into relation to another 1697. b. To 
connect, establish a relation between 2772. 

s. Letters . . wherein bee related . . what hee had 
seene in the India# ids. What thought can oieasare 
thee or tongue R. tbeeT Milt* 4. b. Volta.. first 
enabled us definitely to r. the forces of chemistry and 
electricity 2848. 

XL intr. i.Law. To refer back, to have appli- 
cation to an earlier date 1596. a. To nave 
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reference to 1606. +3. Of persons : To make 

reference to -1655. 4. To be related, have re- 

lation, stand in some relation, to another thing 
(tperson or place) 1646. ■f 5. To discourse ; 
to give an account -174 7. 

a. Old persons are quick to see and hear all that 
relates to them J owrtt. 4. The critic Eye . . examines 
bit by bit : How parts r. to parts, or they to whole 
Pope. 5. Adam relating, she sole Auditress Milt. 
Hence Rel&'ter, one who relates; a narrator, his- 
torian. 

Related ppl. a . 1604. [f. prec. 

+ -ED 1.] 1. Narrated, recited ; f referred to 

(rare). 3. a. Having relation to, or lelationship 
with, something else. Also attrib . without 
const. 1662. b. Having mutual relation or 
connexion 1671. 3. Of persons : Connected 

by blood or marriage (to another, or with each 
other) 1702. 

a. a. Saw Twelfth-Night acted well, though it be 
but a silly play, and not 1 elated at all to the name or 
day Pkfys. b. Whenever two things are said to be r. 
there is some fact or series of facts into which they 
both enter 1843. 3. A Persian of the highest rank, 

related to the royal family 1837. ^ Hence Rela’ted- 
ness, the state or condition ot being r. 

Relation (r/l*i*Jan) a late ME. fa. F., or 
ad. L. relationem ; see prec , and -ioN. ] x. 
The action of relating m words ; narration, 
recital, account ; report, b. Law. The action 
of a relator. (Cf. Information 5 b.) 1632. 

2. A particular instance of relating or narrating ; 
a (or one's) narrative, account, statement 1500. 

3. That feature or attribute of things which is 

involved in considering them in comparison or 
contrast with each other ; the particular way 
in which one thing is thought of in connexion 
wilh another; any connexion, correspondence, 
or association, which can be conceived as 
naturally existing between things, late ME. 4. 
a. To have or make r . : to have or make refer- 
ence or allusion to something, late ME. b. 
Law (in phr. to have r.). Reference or applica- 
tion to an earlier date 1491. *fx. A fiction of 
law by which two times or other things are 
identified, and, for legal purposes, regarded as 
one and the same -1749. 5. Connexion be- 

tween persons arising out of the natural ties of 
blood or marriage ; kinship 1660. b. A person 
related to one by blood or marriage ; a kinsman 
or kinswoman ; a relative. Also freq. in pL. 
kinsfolk, relatives. 1502. 6. The position which 
one person holds with respect to another on 
account of some social or other connexion be- 
tween them ; the particular mode in which per- 
sons are mutually connected by circumstances 
1650. b. pi. The aggregate of the connexions, 
or modes of connexion, by which one person is 
brought into touch wilh another or with society 
in general 1687. c. pi. The various modes in 
which one country, state, etc., is brought into 
contact with another by political or commercial 
interests 1797. 

1. 1 like no R. so well, as what mine eye telleth me 
1601. a. A r. of the great and Golden Citie of Manoa 
Kaleicii. 3. The Nature of R. consists in the refer- 
ring or comparing two things one to another Locks. 
Pbr. In or with r. to. 5. The r. is as real as that of 
husband and wife 1758. b. Their Friends attend the 
Hcrse, the next Relations mourn Dkydkn. 4. The r. 
of ruler and subject Macau 1 .ay. The r. of every man 
to liia lord F krkman. b. Our relations to each other 
are various and infinite Gibbon. c. Our commercial 
relations with the Baltic cities 1861. 

Relational (rfVKan&l), a . 1662. [f. as 

£ rec. + -AL x.] 1. Ofor belonging to human re- 
it ionship. a. Of, belongi ng to, or characterized 
by relation in general 1840. 

Relationiam. 1858. [f. Relation sb. + 
-ism. J Philos, a. The doctrine of the relativity 
of knowledge; relativism, b. The doctrine 
that relations have a real existence. So Rela*- 
tionist, one who maintains a theory based on 
a relation between ideas. 

Relationship (TJUiJanJip). 1744. [-ship.] 
The state of being related ; a condition or char- 
acter based upon this ; kinship. 
Rdativ&l(reUtai'vAl),<i. 1869. [f. next + 
-AL x*] Of or pertaining to a relative or relation. 
Chiefly Gram, 

Relative (re'Utiv), a. and sb. late ME. 
[ad, F. relatif -it*, or L. relatives] see Re- 
late v. and -IVE.] A. adj. 1. Gram. Relating 
or referring to an antecedent term ; applied to 


a class of words (pronouns, adjectives, adverbs) 
having the function of introducing adjectival 
clauses 1530. a. Having mutual relationship ; 
related to, or connected with, each other 1594. 
b. Corresponding 1849. c. Mus. Of a minor 
key in relation to & major key: Having the 
same key-signature 1818. 3. Having relation 

to the question or matter in hand ; pertinent, 
relevant 1602. 4. Arising from, depending on, 

or determined by, relation to something else or 
to each other; comparative 16x1. b. Constitu- 
ted, or existing, only by relation to something 
else; not absolute or independent 1704. 5. Of 
worship : Offered indirectly by means oi or 
through an image 1624. 6. Of terms, etc. : In- 

volving or implying relation ; depending for 
meaning or significance upon some relationship 
of things or persons 1678. 7. Having, or stand- 

ing in, a relation to something else ; correspon- 
dent or proportionate to 1660. b. In proportion 
to something 1789. 8. Having application or 

reference to a thing 1765. b. Relating to a 
matter of fact, event, person, etc. ; with refer- 
ence to 1763. 

x. The r. ptonouns are who, which , that , as 1879. 

3. He haue grounds Moie Kclatiue then tliia Shaks. 

4. They were, .so marked, that. . they could, .be re- 
stored toihe same r. position Smeaion. b. Ceitainty 
is positive, evidence r. Colkriikjk. 6. A name is r. 
when, being the name of one thing, its signification 
cannot be explained but by mentioning another Mill. 
7. b. Naples, the most populous of cities, r to its size 
Gibbon. 8. Things r. to immediate Want 1765. b. 
1 wnte to the Admiialty r. to my health Nku»on. 

B. sb. x. Gram. A relative word ; esp. a rela- 
tive pronoun, late ME. 2. A thing (for person) 
standing in some relation to another, late ME. 
b. A relative term. (Sec A. 6.) IS51. c. Mus. 
A relative major or minor key (sec A 2 c) 1811. 
3. One who is connected with another or others 
by blood or affinity ; a kinsman 1657. +4. A 

relationship -1675. 5. The r ., that which is 

relative (in sense A. 4 b) 1856. 

a. b. Some Terms which Reem Absolute are Rela- 
tives 1697. 3. He had received intelligence of the 

death of a near r. Tyndall. Hence Relatively 
adv., -ness. 

Relativism (re - lativiz’m% 1885. [f. prcc. 
+ -ism.] Philos. The doctrii.e that knowledge 
is only of relations. So Relativist, one who 
holds this doctrine. 

Relativity (relati’viti). 1834. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITY.] The fact or condition of being rela- 
tive, relativeness. b. Applied to various theories 
which assert the dependence of individuals or 
the reciprocal dependence of the individual and 
society 1890. c. The theory of the universe 
propounded by Albert Einstein, that all motion 
is relative. 1919. 

R. 0/ knowledge', (a) Philos, the doctrine that 
human knowledge is only relatively true or certain; 
(b) Psychol, the doctrine that dentations are signifi- 
cant only in relation to other sensations. 

Relator (rMifi t^j). 1591. [a. L.; see Re- 
late v.] 1 . A relater, narrator. +b. (One's) 

informant -1610. 2. Law. An informer; spec. 

one who supplies the materials for an informa- 
tion by the Attorney General X603. 

(Relax, sb. 1627. [f. thevb.] Relaxation* 
j an instance of this -1773. 

Rela*x, <2. rare. 1609. [f. next, aft ei Lax 
</.] x. l<ax, wanting in strictness. fa. Re- 
laxed, slack. Bacon. 

Relax (rflie* ks), v. late ME. [ad. L. re- 
lax are, f. re- Re- + laxns Lax a.] I. trans. +1. 
To make (a thing) less compact or dense ; to 
loosen or open up by separation of parts -1676. 
b. spec. To render (a part of the body) less firm 
or rigid ; to make loose or slack ; to enfeeble 
or enervate. Also absol. 1620. c. To diminish 
the force or tension of ; esp. to loosen (one's 
hold or grasp) 1781. 2. To make less strict, 

severe, or rigid ; to mitigate, tone down, modify 
1662. b. To slacken, abate, diminish (an 
effort, etc.) 1774. c« To cause to abate in teal 
or force (rare) 1660. 3. Of the Inquisition : To 

hand over (heredcs) to the secular power for 
execution 1838. 

1. To r. thir serried files Milt* b* The heat re- 
laxed nay muscles Tyndall, c. Charity may r. the 
miser’s fist Cowpeil a. The old woman seomed 
somewhat to r. her tone of severity Scott. 

IL intr, 1. To become loose or slack; to 
grow less tense or firm 1720. b. Of the fca- 


tures : To become less rigid or stem 1797. a. 
To abate in degree or force X701. 3. To be- 

come less severe, strict, or exacting ; to grow 
milder 1749. b. Of persons To become less 
stiff or distant ; to assume a friendlier manner 
1837. 4* To slacken in zeal or application ; 

to seek or take relaxation from work or occupa- 
tion 1760. 

s. Tired by the tides, his knees r. with toil Pope. 
b. His features would r. into a look of fondness 
Dickens. 3 It was hoped. .the Court would r. in iis 
opposition 1789. a. He did not however r. in his 
perseverance 1833. Hence tRel& a xable a. admitting 
of remission. 

Relaxant (rflae-ksant), a. and sb. 1771. 
[ad. L. relax antem.'X Med. A. adj. Causing, or 
distinguished by, relaxation. B. sb. A practice 
or drug serving to produce relaxation 1832. 
Relaxation (rflttks/t’Jan]. 1526. [ad. L. 
relaxationeni .] x. Partial (for complete) re- 

mission of some penalty, burden, duty, etc.; 
*t\dso, the document granting such remission, 
b. The action of Relax v. J. 3. 1826. a. The 
action of unbending the mind from severe 
application ; release from ordinary occupations 
or cares ; recreation 1548. 3. Path. A loosen- 

ing or slackening of the fibres, nerves, joints, 
etc., of the body 1626. 4. Diminution of, re- 

lease or freedom from, strictness or seventy 
1626. 5. Abatement of intensity, vigour, or 

energy 1(195. 

a. To Lhy bent mind some r. give, And steal one 
day out of thy life to live Cowley. 3. Bathing or 
Anointing give a R. or Emollition Bacon. 4. These 
are not times to admit of any r. in the little discipline 
we have left Junius Lett. 

Relaxative (iflx'ksStiv\ a . and sb. 161 1. 

[ f. Relax v., after Laxative.] A. adj. Tend- 
ing to relax ; of the nature of relaxation (rare). 
+B. sb. A means of relaxing ; esp. a relaxing 
medicine -1671. 

Relay (r/i/i ),sb. late ME. [ad. OF. relais 
hounds or (in later use) horses held in reserxe, 
f. re layer to Relay.] i. A set of fresh hounds 
(and horses) posted to take up the chase of a 
deer in place of tliose already tired out ; +also, 
the place where these are posted. Obs . exc. 
arch . a. A set of fresh horses obtained, or kept 
ready, at various stages along a route to expe- 
dite travel 1639. b. The place where a fresh 
relay is obtained 1706. 3. A set of persons 

appointed to relieve others in the performance 
of certain duties ; a relief-^ang 1808. 4. An 

apparatus used in long-distance telegraphy, 
wireless telephony, etc. to enable an electric 
current which is too weak to influence record- 
ing instruments, or to transmit a message, etc., 
to me required distance, to do so indirectly by 
means of a local battery brought into connexion 
with it i860. 

s. A traveller may have relays of horses to carry 
him day and night at the rate of ten miles an hour 

7U : T.-r&ce, a team-race, in which the second 
and succeeding members of every team take up the 
race as the preceding members finish, each member 
at the end of his lap handing on to the next an object 
which lias to be carried throughout ihe race. 

Relay (ril/i *) ? v. late ME. [ad. F. relayer, 
of unkn. origin.] +1. trans . Oi a hunter: To 
let go (the fresh hounds) upon the track of the 
deer, late ME. only. a. To place in relays ; to 
provide with, or replace by, fresh relays 1788. 
8. In wireless broadcasting, etc. s To retransmit 
(a programme, message, etc.) by means of a 
relay (sense 4) 1923. 4. intr. To get a fresh 

relay 1829. 

Release (rflrs), sb. ME. [a. OF. reles, 
relais, \ bl. sb. f .relesser, relaisser \ see Release 
t/.l x. Deliverance or liberation from trouble, 
pain, sorrow or the like. a. The act of freeing, 
or fact of being freed, from some obligation, 
duty, or demand ; remission ; discharge ME. 
b. A written discharge, acquittance, or receipt 
1440. 3, Law . The act of conveying or making 
over an estate or right to another, or disposing 
of it in some legal fashion ; a deed or document 
made for this purpose, late ME. 4. The action 
of setting free, or the fact of being set free, from 
restraint or confinement ; permission to go free; 
also, a document giving formal discharge from 
custody 1586. b. The act of letting go some- 
thing fixed or held in a certain position, or 
confined in some way ; also, any device by 
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whtah this is effected 1871, g . Tbo action of 
* releasing * a cinema film, etc. ; the fact of being 
so released ; an article so released 1907. 

z. Nowthir frond© nor foo Shulde fyndo roles in 
hello 1440. 3. Least and r.„ * a conveyance of the 
fee-simple, right, or interest in lands or tenements., 
giving first the possession, and afterwards the interest 
in the estate conveyed *. 4. All prisoners . . They 

cannot boudge, till your r. Shaks. 

Release (rflfs), v. ME. [ad. OF. re lesser, 
relaiss(i)er : — L. rclaxareto Relax.] I. fi. 
trans. To withdraw, recall, revoke, cancel (a 
sentence, punishment, condition, etc.) -1671. 
+3. To relieve, alleviate, or remove (labour, 
pain, etc.) -1597. 3- To remit; to grant re- 

mission or discharge of or for (sometliing ) ; 
esp. a debt, tar, tribute, etc. Now Law • late 
ME. 4. To give up, resign, relinquish, sur- 
render ( esp . a right or claim in favour of another 
person), late ME. b. spec . To surrender, make 
over, transfer (land, etc) to another. Chiefly 
Law. late ME. +5. To relax, mitigate -1677. 

3. Sire, I relcesse thee thy thousand pound. ..I wol 
rut take a peny of thee Chaucer. 4. That we should 
at ome r. our claims Johnson, b. a Hen . VI. 1. i. 51. 

II. To set or make free ; to liberate, deliver, 
o/fnow rare) or from pain, bondage, obligation 
etc. Also without const. ME. b. To unfix, 
free (a thing) from some fastening 1833. c. To 
permit the public performance, exhibition, pub- 
lication, or sale of (a play, cinema film, book, or 
the like) for the first time 1904. 

The Duke of Buckingham and Marque&se of Dor- 
Chester are again releast from the Tow’r Marvell. 

A mind released From anxious thoughts Cowpkr. 
also/. He that can bind, can r. Hobbes. Hence 
Relea see - {.Law), one to whom an estate is released. 
Relea’ser, one who or that which, releases or sets 
free. Relea'sor (Law), one who releases a claim 
or estate in favour of another. 

Releasement (iilPsm£nt). 1548. [f. prec. 

+ -MEN r.] I. The act of releasing, or the fact 
of being released, from prison, obligation, debt, 
trouble, etc. fa. Relaxation, remission, or re- 
moval of a thing -1647. 

Relegate (re-lfg^t), v. 1599. P- ppl- stem 
of L. relegare, f. re- Re - + lcgart to send.] z. 
trans. To send (a person) into exile; to banish 
to a particular place. 9. To consign to a place 
or position, esp. one of inferiority 1790. b. To 
consign (a subject) to some province, sphere, 
domain, etc. 1866. c. To assign or refer (a 
thing) to a class or kind 1870. 3. To refer 

(a matter) to some authority for decision 1846. 
b. To commit, hand over (a thing), to another 
to carry out or deal with 1864. 

a. b. If occasionally we come across difficulties., 
we r. some of them to the sphere of mystery Jowrrr. 

Relegation (relfgtf-Jon). 1586. ! ad. L. 

relegationem ; see prec.l x. The action of 
banishing; the state of temporary exile or 
banishment. In Rom. Antia. banishment to a 
certain place, or to a specified distance from 
Rome, for a limited time and without loss of 
civil rights, b. Banishment or consignment to 
a place or position 1899. 9. The action of re- 

ferring, consigning, etc., a thing to others for 
some purpose 1844. 

f Relent, sb. rare . 159a [f. the vb .1 1. 
Slackening of speed. Spenser. 9. Relenting, 
giving way -1686. 

Relent (rflent), v. late ME. [ult. f. L. 
re- Re- + ten tvs tough, sticky, viscous, slow , 
but the immediate source is not clear.] f z. 
intr. To melt under the influence of heat ; to 
assume a liquid form ; to dissolve into water. 
Also fig. -17 84. +b. T o become soft or moist 
-1620. a. To soften in temper ; to grow more 
gentle or forgiving xsafi. fb. To yield, give 
way ; to give up a previous determination or 
obstinacy -z6 67. +3. trans. To dissolve, melt, 

soften -1661. +b. To soften (one’s heart, 

mind, etc.) ; to cause (a person) to relent -Z787, 

+4. To lessen, abate; to slacken -1667. 

To relinquish, abandon, give over -X684. 

To repent (an action, etc!). Spenser. 

x. All nature mourns, the Sides r. In ihow'rs Pope. 

*■ Perhaps God will r., and quit thee all his debt 
Milt. 3. b. Yet pitfy often did the sods r. Spenser. 

£ Nothing might r. her hasty flight SreMssa. Hence 
Rele*ntment (now rare), the act of relenting 1 soften- 
ing of rigour. 

Relentless (rflrntlds), a. 159 a. [f. prec. 

‘tiles 


Onely in destroying I Bade ease To my r. thoughts f 
Milt. Hera Relentless-?? adu., -ness. f 

Releasee'* rare, 17 66 . [£ Rs-+ Lessee j 
after release.} Lam, One to whom a release is I 
executed. So Sdossov, one who executes a f 
release. 


ft 


+ -LRSS.J Incapable of relenting ; pitiless. 


a. He married the Earl of March* R. iflra To 
tbsgreat prqfadice of a poor r. and her helpless child 

fReli-ct, a. 1649. [f. as prec. ; cf. Dere- 
lict.] x. Left by death, surviving -x66x. a. 
Of lands : a. Left by the recess of the sen* la 

Releva n ce. 1733. [See next and -ance.] Abandoned, 4 . 

Relevancy. J s. His R. Lady. .lived long in Westminster Full**. 

Relevancy (rcWVinsi). 1561. [ad. L. type Relief! (rfl^f)- ME. [a. OF. relief, l re- 
*1 relevant ia ; see next and -ANCT.] The qudfty lever to Relieve.] i. A payment, varying in 
or fact of being relevant value and kind according to rank and tenure 

His snswer.. would thus come with more r. and made to the overlord by the heur of a feudal 
effect 1826. tenant on taking up possession of the vacant 

Relevant (re'liY&nt), a. 156a. [ad. znedX. estate. Now Hist. exc. In Sc. Law, b. Hist, 
re levant evt, pres. pple. of L. rtlevare to raise Formal acknowledgement of feudal tenure 
up.] x. Bearing upon, connected with, per- made by a vassal to his lord (rare) ME. a. 
tinent to, the matter in hand. a. Sc. Law. Ease or alleviation given to or received by a 
Legally pertinent or sufficient Z561 tg. Re- person through the removal or lessening of 
lieving, remedial (rare) -176a. some cause of distress or anxiety ; deliverance 

1. Many things in a controversy might seem r., if from what is burdensome or exhausting to the 
we knew to what they were intended to refer Jowbtt. rnind ; mental relaxation, late ME. b. Ease 
Ifence Re'levantly <*fe. . from, or lessening of, physical pain or disoom- 

fReleva’tion. late ME. [a. OF. relevaeion, fort 169X. c. An agreeable change of object, 
or ad. L. relevationem.'] The action of raising, esp. to the sense of sight X7X8. d. A gradual 
lifting up. supporting, relieving, etc. -X658. widening in the bore of a gun-barrel towards 
Reliability (rfbi&bi'lTti). 1816. [f. next + the muzzle 1894. 3. Aid, help, or assistance 

tty. ] The quality of being reliable, reliable- given to a person or persons In a state of poverty 
ness. or want ; now spec, assistance in money or 

Comb., as r. test, trial, etc. necessary articles given to the indigent from 

Reliable (rfU>i*&bl), a. 1569. [f. Rely tr. funds administered under the Poor Law or 
+ -able. J That may be relied upon ; in which from parish doles, late ME. f b. Sustenance 


reliance or confidence may be put; trustworthy, 
safe, sure. 

A very r. medicine 179a. Macaulay may not have 
been a r. guide in the regions of high art 1876. Hence 
Relt abieneae. Reli'ably mdv. 

Reliance (rilai'ins). 1607. [£. Rely 9. + 


-1613' tc. A fresh supply or supplies of some 
article of food or drink -17x5* 4* Assistance 

in time of danger, need, or difficulty ; aid, help, 
or succour X500. b. Aid or succour rendered 
to persons or places endangered by war; in 
later use esp . deliverance of a besieged town, 


T ' , . ' . * t UW •JJ'. UCUYBIOIIUS V , n l*V _ 

-ANCE.] 1. The (for an) act of relying ; the etc. from theattacking force X548. fe. A body 

condition or character of being reliant ; depen- Q f men coming to the relief of a person or place 
dence, confidence. a. That on which one (rare) -1670. 5. Release from some occupation 
relies or depends 1798. or post of duty ; in later use spec, of the replacing 

1. Little r. can be placed Ion statements unconfirmed of a #en tlnel or watch by a fresh man or body 
by wmmg ,8 77 . a The do^ the indispensable r. of of men ,5,3. b . One who relieves another on 


the party, were in bod working trim Kane. 

Reliant (r/fei’&nt), a. 1856. [f. as prec. + 
-ant. j Having reliance or confidence ; confi- 
dent, trustful. 

Relic (re-lik). ME. [a. F. rtlique , orig. pi. 
relikes , ad. L. Reliquias, q v.l 1. In Christian 
use: An object (as a part of the body or clothing, 
an article of personal use. or the like) which re- 
mains as a memorial of a departed saint, martyr, 
or other holy person, and as such is carefully 
preserved and venerated. f b. Applied tot he 
sacred objects of the ancient Jewish and pagan 
religions -1606. tc. A precious or valuable 
thing (rare) -1470. d. Something kept as a 
remembrance or souvenir; a memento z6oz. 
9 . pi. The remains of a person ; the body, or 
part of the body, of one deceased. (Sometimes 
implying sense 1.) ME. b. sing, in the same 
sense (rare) 1625. 3. pi. That which reznains or 
is left behind, m later use esp. after destruction 
or wasting away ; the remains or remaining 


fragments (of a thing) ; the remnant, residue ] 
(of a nation or people). 


duty 1839. ~ 6. Deliverance (esp. in Law) from 
some hardship, burden, or grievance ; remedy, 
redress z6z6. 7. Alleviation of some pain, 

harden, etc. ; remission of a tax (rare) X526. 
t*8. Hunting. Of the hare or hart : The act of 
seeking food ; feeding or pasturing -1668. 9. 

R. Church , a Scottish sect founded in 1761 in 
assertion of the right of congregations to elect 
their ministers ; in 1847 amalgamated with the 
United Secession to form the United Presby- 
terian Church. 

a. It is a r. to turn from *0 painful a subject Buckle. 
c. A clump of beeches . . were a r. to the eye 1833. 
3. In their idea of r., there is alwaya included some, 
thing of punishment Burke. 4. At night Boats and 
Pilots went off to her R. 1698. R. works, public 
works undertaken for the r. of unemployment, b. 
Stilicho.. advanced, .to the r. of the faithful city 
Gibbon. K. For this relee fe much thankes Shaks. 
Hence ReUe'f-ful a., -lean a. 

Relief 9 frflrf). 1606. [orig. ad. It. relieve 
Relievo, 1. rilevare to raise; subseq. a. F* 
relief} ’ " “ " * * 


x. In the plastic arts, the elevation or 

. , Also occas. in sing, of projection of a dosign, or parts of a design, 
a single thing or person. ME. 4. A surviving from a plane surface in order to give a natural 
trace of some practice, fact, idea, cpality, etc. an d solid appearance ; also, the degree of such 
In early use chiefly pi. 1586. b. A surviving projection ; the part which so projects. b. A 
memorial of some occurrence, people, period, composition or design executed in relief x68a. 
etc. 1695. 5. An object invested with interest a . The appearance of solidity or detachment 

by reason of its antiquity or associations with given to a design or composition on a plane 
the past 1596. surface by the arrangement and disposition of 

*. The Friars keepe fei a holy relike the Thome t j, e U neSj colours or gradations of colour of 
wherewith ChriK wee crowned .617. d. Luther ». . hj , ,, , s compose< j . hence, distlnctnesi of out- 
apartment, .contains his portrait, bible, and other .. . K 

relics 1838. a. Men took a lasting adieu of their ^2?j,^ ue contrast of colour 1789. b .fig. 
interred Friends,^, having no old experience of the Vividness, distinctness, or prominence due Co 


duration of thei* Reliques Si* T. Baowna. 3. The 
relikes of a Church 1615. Treat the poor, as our 
Saviour did the Multitude, to the reliques of some 
baskets Sis T. Browne. After a bloody conflict of 
eight years.., the relics of the nation submitted 
Gibbon. 4. A Relique of a certain Pagan Worship 
171s. b. Curious relics of ancient times 1I33. 

Relict (re*likt) f sb. 1450. [ad. L. relict ns, 
pa. pple. of relinquere to Relinquish ; in 
sense a ad. med.L. relicta .] 1. « Relic i,zd, 
and 5. Now rare or Obs. 1 £35. 3. The wfdow 
of a man 1450. a. pi. Remains, remnants, 
residue. Also sing, a surviving part ; fa 
survivor. 1598. b. A surviving trace, survival 
1646. c. pi. The remains of one deceased 
(rare) 1649. +4. Leavings ; refuse (rare) - 1748, 


contrast or artistic presentation 1781. g. a. 
Fortif. The height to which works are raised 
above the bottom of the ditch 183a. b. Phys. 
Geog. The contour of some port of the surface 
of the earth considered with ref. to variations 
in its elevation 2865. 

t. High (tor great), lew , and mi d dle r . « see Altcs 
Babso-, MEZxo-Rauavoyand Bixzuar. a. A church 
with its dark spire in Strang r. against the clear cold 
sky W. Ibvinq. 

attrid. : r. map, a map in which the conformation 
of an area of the earth* surface is shown by eleva- 
tions and depress ion s or by suitable colouring. 

Roller (ritei'tt). rare 1593. [L Rely el 
4 -eh ».J One who relies (0* a person or 
thing). 


sb (man), a (pass), an (lewd), v (cat), f (Fr. chef). 9 (evn). ai (/, eye), 9 (Fr. can de vie). 1 (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), p (gst> 




REL1EVABLE 

Relievable (rftt-vib'i), a . 1670. [f. Re- 

lieve v.] a. Capable of receiving, admitting 
of, legal relief ; also const, against, b. That 
may Be relieved or assisted 1707. 

Relieve (riljM, v. late ME. [ad. OF. rv- 
lever , ad. L» rtlevare to raise again, assist, 
l re- Re- + levare , f. terns light.] L tram , . 1. 
To raise (a person) out of some trouhle, diffi- 
culty, or danger t to rescue, succour, aid or 
assist in straits; to deliver from something 
troublesome or oppressive. Now somewhat 
rare, b. To bring assistance to (a besieged 
town) ; to free from siege 1586. c. Law, To 
free or clear (a person) from an obligation ; to 
give (a person) legal relief. Also absol. 156a. 
a. To assist (the needy) by gifts of money or 
necessary articles ; to help in poverty or neces- 
sity. late ME. 8- To ease or free (a person, 
the mind, etc.) from sorrow, fear, doubt, or the 
like, late MR b. To give (a person, part of 
the body, etc.) ease or relief from physical pain 
•r discomfort, late ME. c. To widen or open 
up ; to ease (some mechanical device) by making 
slacker or wider 1834. 4. To ease or mitigate 

(what is painful or oppressive) ; to render less 
grievous or burdensome, late ME. b. To make 
less tedious, monotonous, or disagreeable by 
the introduction of variety or of something 
striking or pleasing 1771. 5. spec . To release 
(a person) from guard, watch, or other duty by 
becoming or providing a substitute 1601. b. To 
set (a person) free from, to ease (a persoii) of 
any task or burden 1671 , joc. to rob of a tiling 
(e.g. He was relieved, of his watch). 

1. b Soon after Prince Kupcrt came to t, the Town 
We raised the siege Ld. Fairfax, a. To i. the Con- 
federate prisoners in the Northern prisons 1864. 3. 

Proofs which should r. my mind of all doubt upon the 
subject Tyndall, b. To r. nature : to evacuate urine 
or faces. 4. The final cause of compassion is much 
more to 1. misery 1729. b. No great work relieved 
the barrenness of the time 1869. 

+IL 1. To lift or raise up again -x 533. a, 
intr. a. To rise again -1533. b. To return or 
rally in battle -1513. 3. trans . To take up 

•r hold (a feudal estate) from the superior 
-1535. III. +1. To bring (a matter) into pro- 
minence ; to make clear or evident (rare) -176 . . 

a. To make (a thing) stand out ; to render 
prominent or distinct; to bring into relief 1778. 

b. intr. To stand out in relief 18 ia. 

a. To Ariadne is given (say the critics) a red scarf, 
to r. the figure from the sea which is behind her 
Sir J. Reynolds. Hence Reliefer, one who or that 
which relieves. 

fRelie-vement 1443. [a. OF. releve re- 
lievement , L relever to Relieve.] The act of 
relieving ; relief -1631 

Relieving (rtlr-vig), ppl. a. 1681. [f. Re- 

LIE vr V . + -1NG *.] That relieves or gives relief. 

X. officer, an officer appointed by a parish or union 
to administer relief to the poor. R. tackle , one of 
two strong tackles used to pi event a ship from over, 
turning on the careen j also, one of those which are 
occasionally hooked to the tiller in bad weather, or in 
action, when the wheel or tiller-rope is broken or shot 
away. R. arch (Arch.), an arch formed in the sub- 
stance of a wall to relieve the pressure or weight upon 
the wall. Hence Relie*vingly adv. 

Relievo (rfirve). 1695. [ad. It., see Re- 
lief*.] - Relief* 1, 1 b, a. In r. t in relief. 
Religate (relight), v. rare. 1631. [f. L. 
religat rtltgare to bind up or back ; see Re- 
ana Ligate v.] tram. To bind together or 
unite. So ReUga'tion, the action of tying or 
binding up. 

II Religietiae (rpligyot). 1796, [F., fern. of 
next] A woman bound by religious vows, or 
devoted to a religious life ; a nun. 

It Reiigieux (rFlxgyo). Now rare or Ohs. 
1654. [F., ad. L. religiosus RELIGIOUS.] A 

man vowed to a religious life ; a monk. 
Rellgio-, mod. comb, form of Religion or 
Religious* as in r. -educational, -magical, etc. 
Religion (rJlHgan) 1 .' ME. [a. AF. re- 
ligiun , F, religion , or ad. L. reUgionem ; etym. 
obso.] x. A state of life bound by monastic 
vows | the condition of one who is a member 
of a religious order ; the religious life. 9. A 
particular monastic or religious order or rule ; 
f& religious house Now rare, ME, 8 < 
Action or conduct indicating a belief in, rever- 
ence for, and desire to please, a divine ruling 


1697 

power; the exercise or practice of rites or ob- 
servances implying this. Also pi., religious 
rites. Now rare, exc, as implied in 5* ME. 4. 
A particular system of faith and worship ME. 
tb. The R. [after F.Js the Reformed Religion, 
Protestantism -1674. 5. Recognition on the 

part of man of some higher unseen power as 
having control of his destiny, and as being 
entitled to obedienoe, reverence, and worihip ; 
the general mental and moral attitude resulting 
from this belief, with ref. to its effect upon the 
individual or the community; personal or 
general acceptance of this feeling as a standard 
of spiritual and practical life 1535. tfl. transf. 
Devotion to some principle ; strict fidelity or 
faithfulness ; conscientiousness ; pious affection 
or attachment -X691 +7. The religious sanc- 

tion or obligation of an oath, etc. -1704. 

1. My father.. was retired into r. in the Kingdom 
of Naples H, Walpole, fhfan of r.. one bound by 
monastic vows or in holy orders, i House, etc, of r., 
a religious house, a monastery or nunnery, s. Some 
ships of the r. of Malta 1769. 3. The public r. of the 

Catholics was uniformly simple and spiritual Gibson. 
4. I wonder what r. he is of B. Jons. All important 
religions have sprung up in the East 1863. transf. 
We near men speak of a r. of art, of a r. of work, of a 
r. of civilization 187a. 5. There are no signes. .of R., 

but in Man onely Hobbes. Therfore on thy fume 
hand r. leanes In peace, & reck 'ns thee her eldest son 
Milt. Phr. To get r.t sec Get v. I. 10. 6. Rom. 4 

Jul. L ii. 93. Phr. To make («) r. of or to make {it) 
r. to, to make a point of, to be scrupulously careful 
(tnot) to do something. Hence Reli*gionless a. 
destitute of r. 

Religionary (rflrdjanhri), a. and sb. 1663. 
[f. prec, + -ary, or ad. F. religionnaire Protes- 
tant, Calvinist.] A. adj. Relating to religion ; 
religious. Now rare. i6qx. +B. sb. a. A per- 
son * in religion \ b. A Protestant. -1760. 
Religioner (rflrdganaj). 1812. [f. &g prec. 
+ -KK 1 .] a. A person 'In religion', b. * 
Religionist 

Religionism (rflrdgeniz’m). X791. [f. 

Religion + -ism. J Marked or excessive in- 
clination to religion; exaggerated or affected 
religious seal. 

Religionist (rili-d^awst). 1653. [f. as 

prec. + - 1 ST.] One addicted or attached to re- 
ligion ; ene imbued with, or zealous for, religion. 
Occas., a religious zealot or pretender 
These pretended religionists are really a kind of 
supeisiitious atheists Hums. A dispassionate, placid, 
and mild r. 181a. 

Religionize (rili’dgonafz), v. 1716. [f. as 
prec. + -ize.] a. trans. To imbue with religion, 
to render religious, b. intr. To be addicted 
to, to affect, religion. 

Religiose (rflidgiJu-s), a. 1853. [f. as Re- 
ligious + -OSE 1 .! Religious to excess ; unduly 
occupied with religion ; morbidly or sentimen- 
tally religious. 

Religiosity (r/lidjip-Rfti). late ME. [ad. 
late L. religiositas ; see Religious and -ity.] 
Religiousness, religious feeling or sentiment, 
b. Affected or excessive religiousness X799. 
Religious (rflrdgas), a. and sb. ME. [a. 
AF. religius , OF. religious, or ad. L. religiosus ; 
see -ous.] A. adj. x. Imbued with religion ; 
exhibiting the spiritual or practical effects of 
religion ; pious, godly. 9. Of persons: Bound 
by monastic vows; belonging to a religious 
order ME. b. Of things, places, etc.: Of, 
belonging to, or connected with, a monastic 
order ME. 3. Of the nature of, pertaining or 
appropriate to, concerned or connected with, 
religion 1538. b. (Chiefly poet.) Regarded as 
sacred 1618. 4. transf Scrupulous, exact, 

strict, conscientious 1599. 

t. That sober Race of Men, whose lives R. titl'd 
them the Sons of God Milt. Phr. Most r. % used as 
n epithet of royalty. a. Houses of r. women 1745. 
j. Those r. places that are near* Oxford Wood, 3 
Storied Windows richly dight, Casting a dunro r. 
light Milt. Prayer is the most directly r. of all our 
duties J. K. Newman. b. Thy Shrine in some r. 
wood Collins. 4 A Coward, a most deuout Coward, 
r. in it Sham. His library is preserved with the 
most r. neatness Goldsm. 

B. sb. 1. As pi. Persons bound by monastic 
vows or devoted to the religious life according 
to the rules of an order or congregation in a 
Christian church ME. b* With ref. to non- 
Christian religions 1585. s. sing. A person 
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devoted to the religious life, as a monk or nun 
ML Hence Reli*giona-&y adv., ness. 

Relfrne (rf-), r.l 1851. [f. R*- 4 + Lin* 


v.J] trans. To provide with a new lining. 
Keli*no (r£), v,* 1875. [L Re- 4 + Lins 
tL*] -trtsns. To renew the lines of. 
Kelinquent (rfli*gkw6nt), a. and sb. rare, 
184 7. [ad. L. relinquentemjl A. adj. Relin- 
quishing ; vanquishing. B. so. One who relin- 
quishes. 

Relinquish (rflpqkwif), v. 1479. [ad. OF. 
relinquiss relinquir, ad. L. re linquert, f. nr* 
Re- + linquert to leave.] tx. tram. To with- 
draw from, desert, abandon (a person), rare. 
-155a. tb. To give up as incurable. Shake 
9. To give up or give over, to abandon, desist 
from (an idea, acuon, practice, etc.) ; to cease 
to hold, adhere to, or prosecute X497. tb. To 
desist from putting forward for office. H. Wal- 
pole. a. To give up, resign, surrender (a 
possession, right, etc.). Also const, to. 1560. 
b. To let go (something held) 1850. +4. To 

leave behind (rare) -1679. fg. intr. To dis- 
appear, pass away. B. J cms. 

z. I.. shall vtterlye renounce, refuse, r., & forsake 
the bishop of Rome Bk. Com. Prayer, a. Alarmed 
by this intelligence, he hastily relinquished the siege 
Gibbon. 3. They know my disinclination to r. the 
command Wkllimgton. Hence Reli*nquisbment, 
the act of relinquishing 1 abandonment, giving up* 
surrender. 

llRellquatre (re*likwe»i). 1769. [F.] •» 

next 

Reliquary (re-likwftri), 1656. [ad. F, 
reliquairt ; see Relic and -ary 1 .] A srnal 
box, casket, shrine, etc., in which a relic or 
relics are kepL 

Reliquary, a. rare. 1826. [See prec. and 
-ary 1 .] Belonging to a relic or relics. 

!| Reliquiae (rfli*kwi,f),^/. 1835. [L. fem. 
sb. pi., f. reliquus remaining, f. re- Re- + liq- % 
linquert to leave.] 1. Remains of any kind; 
spec, in Geol. remains of early animals « plants 
1840. 9. Bot. * The withered remains of leaves, 
which, not being articulated with the stem, canr 
not fall off, but decay upon ii * 1835. 

Relish (re*lij), sb.l 1530. [Later f. + riles, 

a, OF. re Us, var. of relais remainder, with as- 
similation of the ending to -ish *.] 1. A taste 

or flavour ; the distinctive taste of anything. 

b. transf. A trace or tinge of some quality ; a 

suggestion ; a sample or specimen ; a small 
quantity 1597. ta. An individual taste or 
hiring -X758. a* An appetizing or pleasing 
flavour ; a savoury or piquant taste 1665. b. 
A savoury addition to & meal; an appetiser 
1798. 4. Enjoyment of the taste or flavour of 

something ; liking, zest 1649. *1*5. Sense of 

taste ; power of relishing. Goldsm. 

z. A Laplander or Negro has no notion of the i. of 
wine Hums. b. Your Lordthip. .hath yet soma 
smack of age In you f some rellisb of the saltnesee of 
Time Shakb. 3. The tirod glutton, .finds no r. in 
the sweetest meat Pope. b. A r. they shall have — 
salt and olives and cheese Jowbtt, 4. Cranmer.. 
seems to have done this with great r. 188a. A moral 
r. for veritable proofs of honesty Mo* LBV. 

fRe-lish, sb .* 1561. [perh. nit. the same as 
prec.] Mus, A grace , ornament, or embellish- 
ment -1668. 

Relish (re*lif), sb.* rare. 1611. [ad. OF. 
relais.] A projection ; now spec, in Joinery, 
the projection of the shoulder of a tenon. 
Relish (redij), v. 1 1586. [f. Relish 
1. tram. a. To give or impart a relish to (a 
thing) ; to make pleasant to the taste, +b. To 
have a taste, tinge, or trace of (some quality or 
thing), to partake of -X709. +c. To provide 

with something relishing; to please, gratify, 
delight -X7p 4. fa. To taste, take a taste of ; 

to distinguish by tasting (rare) *1633. fb. To 
feel. Shaks. 8 * To enjoy, take pleasure or 
delight in 1599. b. To lfke, have a liking for ; 
to care for, bo pleased or satisfied with; to 
approve of 1594. c. To take or receive in a 
particular manner* Now rare. 1600. fd. To 
appreciate, understand (rare) -x6xx. 4. intr. 
To have a (or the) taste ^/something ; to savour 
or smack of have a touch or trace 0/160®* g. 
To taste In a particular way; to have a specifies 
taste or rettsh. Now dial, and U.S. s6oa ffl, 
fg* To be agreeable or pleasant; to find accep- 
tance or favour (walk a person) -1740, 
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i. 1 have also a novel.., to r. my wine Macaulay. 
C. They tend her many dainty dishes.. to rellish her 
palate x6a6. 3. I once more smell the dew and rain, 
And r. versing G. Herbebt. b. They do not r. the 
prospect before them 1885. ^ 4. To be thus affected, 

would r. too much of a Cynical Humour 1703. 5. 

Afflictions r. sour and bitter even to the palates of the 
beat saints Fuller. 6. Indeed, if a Man seta un for 
* * R 


1698 


r 1 up 

a Sceptick, I don't expect the Argument should 
1697. Hence Re*lishable a Re*lisher. 
fRe-Iish, v.* 1591. [app. f. Relish sb. 2 
trans. To sing, warble -1608. 

Relish (re*lij*), rare . 1611. [Cf. Relish 
sb, 9 ] fx. intr. To project, jut out. Cotgr. 9. 
trans . To make shoulders on (wood) in shaping 
tenons 1884. 

Relive (rili*v), v. 1548. [f. Re- 5 a + Live 
v,, in early use after revived] fx. trans . To 
raise or restore again to life; to resuscitate 
-159a. a. intr. To come to life again ; to live 
anew 1548. 3. trans . To live (a period of time) 
over again 171 1. 

a. WUI you deliuer how this dead Queene reliues? 
Shaks. 

tReli-ver, v. rare. 1456. [ad. OF. reli- 
vrerA trans. To give up again, restore -1603, 
Reloa'd (»"-), v. 1778. [1<E- 5 a.] I. trans. 
To make up again as a load ; to furnish with 
a fresh load. 9. a. absol. To put in a fresh 
gun- charge 1784. b. To load (a fire-arm or 

cartridge) again 1853. 

Relocation (rekric^bjan, rf-). 1575. [In 
sense 1, f. late L. relocate to relet ; in 2, f. Rk- 
*ja + Location. J I. Sc. Law . Tacit r., the 
implied renewal of a lease when the landlord 
allows a tenant to continue without a fresh 
agreement, after the original lease has expired. 
9. The action of locating afresh ; a new alloca- 
tion 1877. 

Relucent (r/hw*s£nt), a. Now rare. 1507, 
[ad. L. relucentem, rtlucere to shine back.j 
Casting back light ; shining, gleaming, bright, 
refulgent- 

In brighter mazes the r. stream Plays o’er the mead 
Thomson. So Relu'cence, -ency. 

Reluct (riltrkt), v. 1526. [ad. L. reluctari , 
f. re- Rk- J- luctari to struggle.] fx. intr To 
strive or struggle to do something -1633. a. 
To struggle, strive, or rebel against , to show 
dislike, to revolt at, to offer opposition to, a 
thing 1547. b. Without prep. : To offer opposi- 
tion ; to manifest or express reluctance ; to 
object 1648. 

a. I ..r. at the inevitable course of destiny Lamb. 

Reluctance (rjlzrktans). 1641. [f. Reluc- 
tant ; see -ance.] i. The act of struggling 
against something; resistance, opposition. 
Now rare. b. Rlectr. The property, in a mag- 
netic circuit, of opposing to a certain extent the 
passage of the magnetic lines of force 1888. 
9. Unwillingness, disinclination. Freq. in phr. 
with (or without) r, 1667. +3. A struggle or 

qualm of conscience. Pepys. 

x. Un tam’d r., and revenge Milt. a. There is 
nothing which we receive wuh so much R. as Advice 
Addison. Your r. to put the vanity of an author out 
of countenance Cibber. 

Reluctancy (rilzrktansi). Now rare. 1621 . 
[See next and -ancy, and cf. prec.J ti. An 
Internal or mutual struggle or contest -1662. 
fa. Resistance or opposition of one thing to 
another -1665. tb. Resistance or opposition 
on the part of persons against or to something 
Also pi. -1679. 3. Reluctance a. 1634 

3. Tne slowness and r. with which errors yielato 
Conviction i8a& 

Reluctant (rftrrkt£nt), a . 1667. [ad. L. 
reluctantem % reluctari to struggle against, f. re- 
Re- + luctari J] 1 . Struggling ; writhing (rare). 
b. Offering resistance or opposition to some- 
thing (rare) 1726, 9. Unwilling, averse, dis- 
inclined 1706. b. trans/. of things 1667. 3. 

Characterized by unwillingness, disinclination, 
•r distaste 1725. 

1. Down he fell A monstrous Serpent on his Belly 
prone, R., but in vaine Milt a. Edward was still r, 
to begin the war Green. b. R. on its rusty hinge 
Revolved an Iron door Scott. 3. R. consent Burke. 
Hence Relu'ctantly adv. 

Reluctate (rtVkuit), v. 1643. [ad. L rt- 
luctat-, reluctari ; see prec.] i. intr. To offer 
resistance ; to strive or struggle against some- 
thing f to show reluctance, a. trans. To Strive 
against, refuse, reject (rare) i68l 


s. Having. .something within him, which reluctated 
against those superstitions Fuller So Relncta*- 
tlon, struggle, resistance, opposition ; freluctance, 
unwillingness. 

Reluctivity (relokti'vTti), 1888. [f. as Re- 
luct v. + -ive + -ity, ] Electr. Degree of mag- 
netic reluctance. 

Relume (rtlitfun), v . 1604 . [f. Re- + 
-lume (sec Illume *.).] 1 . trans. To relight, re- 
kindle ; to cause to burn afresh. 9. To make 
clear or bright again 1746. 3. To light up 

again ; to re-illuminate 5 to shine upon anew 
1786. 

s. I know not where is that Promethean heate That 
can thy Light re-Lume Shaks. 3. And Shakspeare's 
sun relumes the clouded stage 1786. 

Rehrmine, v. rare . 16 . . [ad. late L. re- 
turn inarc ; see Re- and Illumine.] trans. 
prec. 

Rely (rflai*), v. MEL [ad. OF. relierto 
bind together s — L. religare, f. re- Rii- + ligare 
to bind. I ti. trans. To gather (soldiers, follow- 
ers, etc.) together; to assemble. 10 rally -1608. 
a. intr. To depend on a person or thing with 
full trust or confidence ; to rest upon with 
assurance 1574. b. With ref. to facts or state- 
ments 1809. tc. To rest upon a supj>ort -1683. 
3. To put trust or confidence in a person or 
thing. Somewhat rare. 1606. +4. rejl. and 

trans. To repose (oneself, one s soul, faith, etc.) 
on t upon , or in some person or thing -1641. 

a. Go in thy native innocence, relie On what thou 
hast of vertue Mij.t. Can 1 r. upon your secrecy? 
Dickens. 3. Asdrubal placed his Gauls (in whom he 
least rely’d) in the Left Wing 1654. 

Remain (rfm^i-n), sb. 1 1456. [a. OF. re- 

main, f. remaindre Remain v . Now chiefly 
pi.] L fi. Those left, surviving, or remaining 
out of a numi>er of persons ; the remainder or 
rest -1671. a. That which remains or is left 
(unused, undestroyed, etc.) of some thing or 
quantity of tilings ; also, that which remains to 
be done. Now rare . 1529. tb. (Also/*/.) The 
balance or unpaid remainder of a sum of money 
-1669. 3. A remaining or surviving part or 

fragment of something. Now rare. 1570. 4. 

(With pi.) a. A survival ; a relic 0/some obso- 
lete custom or practice; a surviving trait or 
characteristic. Now rare . 1641. b. A material 
relic (0/antiquity, etc.) ; an ancient monument, 
building, or other structure ; an object which 
has come down from past times 1687. tc. A 
literary relic -1738. 

I. I believe the number of these sent will be about 

a hundred ; the r. also being forty or fifiy Cromwell. 
a. Cymb. in. i. 87 3. When this r. of horror bos 

entirely subsided Burke. F.very yet inedited r. of 
Anglosaxon 1843. 4* b. The supposition that Low 

Hill is a Dmidical r. 1864. 

II. pi. i. Surviving members of a company, 

family, or other body of persons. Also rarely 
of a single person. 1456. a. The remaining 
parts 0/some thing or things ; all that is left of 
something; articles remaining from a store or 
stock 1500. b. Const, of the destroying force 
(rare) 1715. c. Const, as sing. 1801. 3. a. The 

literary works (esp. the unpublished ones) left 
by an author ; also, the fragments of an ancient 
writer 1652. b. That which is left of a person 
when life is extinct ; the (dead) body, corpse 
1700. c. Substances of organic origin preserved 
in the earth in a fossilized condition X799. 

t. The wretched remains of a ruined reputation 
yunius Lett. c. This short remains of happiness 
801. 3. a. The remains of Clement and Polycarp 

873. b. 1 saw . . her poor remains laid at rest in the 
convent garden 1797. 

tRemai n, sb. 2 rare . 1470. [f. the vb.] 
Stay -1605. 

A . . worke . Which often since my heere remains in 
England, 1 haue scene him do Shaks. 

Remain (rfra*i*n), v. late ME, [a. AF. re - 
meyn-, remay n-, stressed stem of OF. remanotr 
: — L. remanere , f. re- Rb- + manere to stay. ) 

intr. To be left after the removal or appro- j 
priation of some part, number, or quantity. I 
a. To t>e left over and above what has already 
been done or dealt with in some way. late MK. 
+3. To continue to belong to one -1605. 4. To 
continue in the same place (or with the same 
person) ; to abide, stay 1439. fb. To dwell 
-1611. 5. With complement s To continue to 

be 1509. b. To continue in the same state; 
to lie untouched or undisturbed 1839. 0. To 


remanent 

continue to exist ; to have permanence ; to be 
still existing or extant late ME. fb. To stick 
in the mind. Const with. Shaks, a To con- 
tinue with (a person). Milt. 7. To await, be 
left for (a person), rare. X579. 

z. There is not Sap enough remaining to nourish the 
Leaves 1707. s. Nothing remaines, but that 1 kindle 
the boy thither Shake. What remains to tell Tknny* 
son. 3 Lear l i. Ba. 4. Charles remained six 
days m Paris Robertson, b. But for my Mistris, 
1 nothing know where she remaines Shaks. 5. I 
formed them free, and free they must r. Milt. I r. % 
as the concluding formula of a letter; I r., my dear 
friend. Affectionately yours, W. C. 1793. 6. A little 

Verse my All that shall r. Gray. 7. If thence be 
scape .. , what remains him less Then unknown 
dangers and as hard escape Milt. 

Remainder (rftnil-ndw), sb.l late ME. [a. 
AF., subst.use of OF. remaindre inf., : — pop. L. 
*remanbre ; see prec. and -er 4 .1 1. Law. The 
residual or further interest remaining over from 
an estate, coming into effect when this has deter- 
mined, and created by the same conveyance 
by which the estate was granted, b. So r. over. 
Sometimes ■» a further remainder. 1544. c. 
transf The right to succeed to a title or posi- 
tion on the death of the holder ; esp. the right 
of succession to a peerage expressly assigned 
to a certain person or line of descent in default 
of male issue in the direct line 1809. 9. a. 

Those still left out of a number of persons; 
the rest 1547. b. That which is left when part 
lias been taken away* used, dealt with, etc. ; 
the residue 1560. 3. +a. A single person, or 

a few persons, remaining out of a number 
-1697. b. A remaining (for still existing) part 
or fragment ; chiefly pi. remains, esp. of 
ancient buildings 1604. c. A remaining trace 
of some practice, quality, feeling, etc. Now 
rare. 1641. 4. a. Arith . The number which 

remains after subtraction of a lesser from a 
greater ; the excess after a process of division 
1571. b. * Remain sb. 1 I. 2b. Shaks. 5. In 
the book-trade: A number of copies temaining 
unsold out ol an edition (esp. after the demand 
lor it has fallen off or ceased), and frequently 
disposed of at a reduced price 1791. 6. attnb. 

or adj. Remaining, left over ; reserve 1567. 

I. Cross remainders , estates in r. arising where 
lands are devised to two or more person-* in tail, with 
r. to either upon failure of the other's issue. R. man, 
the person to whom a r. is devised, a. a. We drove 
the R. headlong off the Deck 1737 b. He should he 
permitted to pass the r. of his life in.. exile Gibbon. 
3. C. If you have any remainders of modesty or truth 
c»y God mercy Milt. 6. His hrairte. i.s as drie as 
the r. bisket After a voyage Shaks. llcncc Re- 
mainder v. trans. to sell (a number of books, etc.) 
as remainders. Rem&i'nderahip (Law) the pos- 
session of a r. ; the fact of there being a r. 

(Remainder, sb. 2 rare. 1594. [f. as prec.] 
Stay ; time of staying or remaining -1646. 
t-Remaindment. 1596. [irrrg f Remain- 
der sb. *] Law. A remainder. Bacon. 
Remand (ri’mcrnd j, sb. 1771. { f. the vb. 1 
1. The act of remanding, or (he fact of being 
remanded ; now spec, recommittal of an accused 
person to custody. 9. A remanded prisoner 
1888. 

Remand (rfaurnd), v. late ME, [ad. Y. 
remander, or late L. rtmandare to send back 
word, 10 repeat a command ; see I<e- and 
Mandate.] 1. trans. To send (a thing) back 
again to a place ; to reconsign ; also, to remit, 
consign. 9. To send back (a person) ; to com- 
mand or order to go back to a place 1588. b. 
Of a court or magistrate : To send back (a 
prisoner) into custody, now spec, in order that 
further evidence on the charge maybe obtained 
1643. 8* To call or summon back, to recall. 

Now rare or Obs. 1525. +4- To demand back 

from another -1677. 

z. Both dissuaded me from suffering It to be repre- 
sented on the stage I and accordingly it waa remanded 
back to my shelf Fielding, s. b. The said A. is 
remanded into custody 1^94. 3. He remanded his 

own [men] from the pursuit 1656. 

Remanence (remanent;. 1666. [See Re- 
manent a. and -encb.] 1. That which re- 
mains ; residuum (rare). 9. The fact of remain- 
ing; permanence. Coleridge. So tRe*ma- 
nency. 

fRe-manent, sb. late ME. [See next.] l 
T he remainder, the remaining part, the rest 
-165X. 9. A remaining part or amount} a 
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remnant j pi. remains -1633. 8* Anth . A re* 

mainder -1559. 

Remanent (re'min&it), a. Now rare, late 
ME. [ad, L. remanentem, remanere to Re- 
main.] fi. In predicative use: Remaining, 
staying, abiding; continuing to exist -1649. 
a. Left behind, remaining, when the rest is 
removed, used, done, etc. Now rare, late ME. 
8. Law. mm next a a. 1808 

s. There is no effect r. upon the body Jam. Tayloe. 

Remanet (re ra&net). 1511. [L., 3rd sing, 
pres, indie, of remanere to Remain.] i. A re- 
mainder. a. a. Law. A cause or suit of which 
the hearing is postponed to another day or 
term 1734. b. A parliamentary bill left over 
till another session 187a 
Remark (rfina-jk), sbA 1654. [ad. F. re - 
marque, f. remarguer to Remark.] fi. The 
fact or quality of being worthy of notice or 
comment -170a. a. Observation, notice ; com- 
ment x68o. b. Air of observation ; look. Thom- 
son. 8> a. An act of observing or noticing ; 
an observation. Now rare. 1660. b. A verbal 
or written observation ; a comment ; a brief 
expression of opinion or criticism 1673. 1*4. 

A sign, mark, indication -1709. 

1. Tin which there were three Women, but of no 
great r. 1703. a. Lord R. Churchill’s latest escapade 
. .is the theme of general r. 188s. 3. b. He coulu not 
bear to hear Mr. Barker’s chaffing remarks 1883. 

Remark (r/ina ik), sb 2 Also re-mark. 
1880. Anglicized f. Remarque. 

Remark (r/ma\ik), v. 1633. [ad. F. re- 
marqurr\ see Re- and Mark 1/.] +1. trans. 

To mark out, distinguish -1671. *f-b. To point 

out. indicate -1742. a. To observe, take notice 
of, perceive 1675. 3. To say, utter, or set 

down, as an observation or comment 1704. b. 
intr. 'To make a remark on a thing 1859. 

1. His manacles r. him, there he sits Milt. a. Has 
not your highness remarked it? H. Walpole, b. 
The singular fact remarked on by several observers 
Darwin 

Remarkable (r/ma-jk&b'l), a. and sb. 1604. 
[ad. F. remarquable \ see prec. and -ABLE.] 
A. adj. 1. Worthy of remark, notice, or obser- 
vation ; hence, extraordinary, unusual, singular. 
+2. Perceptible ; admitting of being observed 
or noted -1766. +b. Conspicuous, noticeable 

-1801. 

1 The oddes is gone, And. there is nothing left 
remarkeable Beneath the visiting Moone Shaks. a. 
A demure look, and some other r. signs of grace 1704. 

B. sb. A noteworthy thing or circumstance; 
something extraordinary or exceptional. Chiefly 
in pi. Now arch. 1639. 

After lunch to-dav we set forth to see the remark- 
ahlr-s of Oxford Hawthorne. Hence Remark* 
abi'lity, Rema*rkableness, the fau or character 
of being r. Remarkably adv. in a r. manner. 

Remarker (rAnaukaj). Now rare. 1684. 
|f Rem \rk v. + -er *.] +1. One who makes 

or publishes remarks on a literary work * a re- 
viewer or critic ; also, an author of * Remarks 1 
on some subject -1795* 9 . One who makes 

observations ; an observer, commentcr 1684. 

II Remarque (remark). 188a. [F.] Engrav- 
ing. A distinguishing feature indicating a cer- 
tain state of the plate, usu. consisting in the 
insertion of a slight sketch in the margin. Also 
at/rib. in r. -proof, 

|| Remblai (ran big). Also in pi. form rem- 
blais. 1794. ( F., f. re mb layer to embank, f. 

re- Re- + emb layer to heap up.] 1. Fortif. The 
earth used to form a rampart, or embankment, 
a. Mining. Material used to fill up the excava- 
tions made in a thick seam of coal 1867. 

Rembrandtesque frembruntesk), a. 1879. 
[f. name of Rembrandt, the Du. painter and 
etcher (1608-1669), + -esque.] Resembling the 
manner or style of Rembrandt So Re'm- 
brandtish a. 186a 

Remeant (r?*ms&nt), a. rare . 1848. [ad. L. 
remean tem, remeare, f re- Rtt- 4 - mean to pass.] 
Returning. 

Remede, remeld (rftnf a d). Now arch, late 
ME. [a. OF. remede , ad. L. remedium Reme- 
dy.] Remedy, redress. 

Remediable (rftnf*difibT), a . 1491. [a* F. 
remidiable, or ad. L. remediabilis ; see REMEDY 
and -able.] f 1 , Capable of remedying ; reme- 
dial -1596. a. Capable of being remedied or 


redressed 1570. Hence Reme*diableneaa. 
Remediably adv. 

Remedial (r/mPdi&l), a . 1651. [ad. L. 

remedial is, f. rtmedium Remedy ; see -al x.] 
Affording a remedy, tending to relieve or re- 
dress. 

Every good political institution must have a pre- 
ventive operation as well as a r. Burke. Suffering 
is a medicine, r. though biller x86a* Hence Rome** 
dially adv. 

Remediless (re'mfdiles), a. late ME. [f. 
next + -less ; orig. stressed remg‘dilessf\ 1. Of 
persons, etc. t Destitute of remedy , having no 
prospect of aid or rescue. Now rare or Obs . 
a. Of trouble, disease, etc. t Not admitting of 
remedy ; incapable of being remedied, cured, 
or redressed 1513. 

s. I'll rear up Malta, now r. Marlowe, a. Grief- 
deep r. grief Shelley. Hence Re*medileS8-ly adv., 
•ness. 

Remedy (re*mWi), sb. MK. [a.AF.rm^- 
die, ad. L. remedium, f. re- Re- ■+ med-, mederi 
i to heal.] x. A cure for a disease or other dis- 
order of body or mind ; any medicine or treat- 
ment which alleviates pain and promotes 
restoration to health, a. A means of counter- 
acting or removing an outward evil of any 
kind ; reparation, redress, relief ME. 3. Legal 
redress 14^0. 4. Coining \ The small margin 
within which coins as minted are allowed to 
vary from the standard fineness and weight. 
Also called tolerance, late M E. 5. At various 
schools (as still at St. Paul’s and Winchester) : 
A time specially granted for recreation ; a half- 
holiday 1518. 

1. The only R. is to lay the Bone open 1702. Jig. 
Withdraw thy Action, and depart in Peace; The R. 
is worse than the Disease Dryokn. The only r. for 
superstition is knowledge 1862. 9. A r. against those 

optical deceptions 1837. Phr. There is no r. ( = wav 
out of it, help for it, alternative) but, etc. t No r n 
unavoidably. 3. Left to the remedie, which the Law 
of the place alloweth them Hobbes. 

Remedy (re'mfdi), v. late ME. [a. OF. 

remedier , or ad. L. remediare, t remediutn 
Remedy j<L] x. trans. ta. To grant (a person) 
legal remedy 5 to right (a person) in respect of a 
wrong suffered -1662. b. To bring remedy to 
(a person, diseased part, etc.) ; to heal, cure, 
make whole again Now rare. 1470. a. To 
cure (a disease, etc.) ; to put right, reform (a 
state of things) ; to rectify, make good, lute 
ME. 

t. b. Into the woods., shee went, To seeke for 
hearbes that mote him r. Spenser. s. They lookc 
up Arnios to remedie their wrong Drayton. A great 
deal has been done to r. the deficiency 1853. 

Remember (rfmcmbw), v. ME. [ad. OF. 

remembrer : — late L. rememorari, f re- Re- + 
memor mindful.] I. x. trans. To retain in, or 
recall to, the memory ; to bear in mind. b. 
With inf. To bear in mind, not to forget, to do 
something, late ME. a. To think of, recall the 
memory of (a person) with some kind of feeling 
or intention, late ME. b. To bear (a person) 
in mind a3 entitled to a gift, recompense, or 
fee, or in making one s will ; hence, to fee, 
reward, 4 tip* 1470. +3. To record, mention, 

make mention of (a thing, person, etc ) -1749. 
+b. To commemorate -1658. c. To have 
mind 0/and mention (a person, his condition, 
etc.) in prayer 1602. 4. absol . or intr.'Yo have 

or bear in mind ; to recall to the mind ; also, 
to exercise or possess the faculty of memory, 
late ME. 5. reft. To bethink or recollect, fto 
think or reflect upon (oneself). Now rare, late 
ME. 6. a. impers . (//) remembers me [after 
OF. {il) me remembre J, 1 remember. Now 
arch, late ME. b, To be remembered , to re- 
member; also const, of. Obs . exc, dial . 1440. 

b. 1 was. loft by my father, whom I cannot r., to 
the care of an uncle Johnson, Phr, f/C. your courtesy, 
be covered. b. You will also r. to take bonds for 
the money Berkeley. a. Remembre thy maker in 
thy youth, or euer the dayes of aduerrite come Cover, 
dale EccL xii. u b. Anon, anon, 1 pray you r. the 
Porter Shake. 3. b. Temp. 1. li. 105. c. Nlmph, in 
thy Orisons Be all my sins rememberd Shaks, 4. 
That shallow vassall .. which as 1 bight Costard 
Shaks* b. To have mind, memory, or recollection of 
something (now rare exc. in U.5.) Chauckr. 5. 
Lear iv. vL 339. 6. a. Whan that it remembretn 

me Up-on my yowthe Chaucer. 

XI. x To remind (a person) ; esp. to put (one) 
in mind of a thing or person. Now arch . or 
dial, late ME, fa. To recall (a thing or per- 


son) to a person. Also with double ob)., obj, 
clause, and without const -1672. b. To men- 
tion (a person) to another as sending a friendly 
greeting. Also without const X560. 

i. Emanuel.. remember'd Axem of his Promises 
1745. a By onely remem bring them the truth of 
what they themselves know to be heer missaffirmed 
Milt, b* R. me In all humilitie vnto his Highness* 
Shaks, Katty Tatham desires to be remembered to 
you all 187R. Hence Reme*mberable m. capable 
or worthy of being remembered. Reme*mberably 
adv. Reme’mberer, one who, or that which, re* 
members (for reminds). 

Remembrance (rftne-mbrftns). ME. [a.F.* 
see prec. and -ance.] x. Memory or recollec- 
tion in relation to a particular thing a. 
That operation of the mind which is involved 
in recalling a thing or fact ; recollection. Freq. 
personified, or in fig. context late ME. +b. 
Faculty or power of remembering or calling to 
mind -1631. 3. With possess, pron. (A person's) 
memory or recollection ; also, in later use, (a 
person's) power of remembering (cf. prec.). late 
ME. b. The point at which one’s memory of 
events begins, or the period over which it ex- 
tends 1565. 4. The memory ("for thought) 

which one has of a thing or person, late ME. 
b. With a and pi. A recollection, reminiscence 
x6ox c. The surviving memory of a person 
1579. d. pi. Greetings expressive of remem- 
brance 1789. +5. Mention, notice -1631. tb. 

A memorial Inscription -1599. +6. The act of 

reminding or putting in mind -1659. +7- A 

memorandum -1676. +b. A reminder; a re- 

mark intended to remind -1638 8. A keepsake, 
souvenir; a token, late ME. b. A memorial 
or record of some fact, peison, etc. Now rare . 
1470. 

x. This ever grateful in r. bear Pope. R. rises faint 
and dim Of sorrows suffer'd long ago 1816. Phr. To 
have tn r n to call to r. a. Not for thy life, lest fierce 
r. wake My sudden rage Milt. b. This Lord of 
weuke r. Shaks. 3. But now is my r. weak with eld 
1864. b. Thee 1 have heard relating what was don 
Ere my r Milt. 4. The dear r. of nib native coast 
Pope. b. How sharpe the point of this r. is Shaks. 
5. b. Hen. l\ 1. Ii. 229. 7. b. a Hen. 1 1 , v. ii. 115. 

8. b. On his brest a blood ie Crosse he bore, The 
dearc r. of hi> d) ing Loid Spenshr. 

Remembrancer (rAne*mbrknsoj) 1455. 
[a. AF. i see prec. and -ER l .] x. The name 
of certain officials of the Court of Exchequer, 
b. An official of the Corporation of the City 
of London, whose chief duty now is to repre- 
sent that body before parliamentary com- 
mittees and at Council and Treasury Boards 
1710. a. One who reminds another ; in former 
use, esp. one engaged or appointed for that 
purpose X523. 3 .Jig, of things , also, a thing 
serving to remind one ; a reminder ; a memen- 
to, souvenir 1589. b. A memorandum-book. 
Thackeray. i4. One who sends remem- 
brances to another. Pepys. 

1. Tlit King's (or Queen's) A’., an officer responsible 
for the collection of debts due to the Sovereign ; now 
an officer of the Supreme Court. 3. Premaiuie con- 
solation is but the r. of sorrow Goldsm. 

1 Reme-morate, v. 1460. [ad. ppl. stem of 
late L. rememorari .] a. trans. To remind, put 
in mind (of). Also absol b. intr. To remem- 
ber 1606. So Rememora'tion (now rare), the 
action of remembering (tor reminding) ; an in- 
stance of this, 

tRemcmorative, a. and sb. 1449. [f. as 

prec. + -ive.] A. adj. Serving to remind -1641, 
B. sb. A reminder -1676. 

+Re*menant. ME. [a. OF., pres. pple. of 
remenoir to Remain. See also Remnant.] i. 
The rest or remainder. Also pi. -X573. a. A 
remaining thing or part ; a remnant -1433. 
fRemeTcy, v. 1477. [ad. F. remcrcier , 1 
re - Re- +■ merci Mercy.] To thank -1592 
Sbe him remercied as the Patrone of her life Spen- 
ser. So fReme'rcy sb. thanks -x6o& 

|| Remex (rrmeks). /Y.remiges (remid^fz). 
1767. [L., f. remus oar.] Omith. One of the 

principal feathers of a bird's wing, by which it 
is sustained and carried forward in flight; a 
wing-quill. Chiefly pi. Hence RemPgial a. 
(rare) serving to propel; of or pertaining to 
the remiges. 

Rexniform (remifpim), a. rare. 186a [i 
L. remus oar.] Shaped like an oar. 
Remigrate (rcmigreit, rftnargra»t), tr. 1601. 
[orig. f. L. r emigrate, remigrare ; later, f. Re- 
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£4+ Migrate ».] +x. intr. To change back 

again -1680. a. To migrate again or back 
7623. So Ramigra'tion. the action of remi- 
grating ; return. 

Remind (rftnai*nd), v. 1645. [f. Re- 5 a 

+ Mind v.] i. trans. To recall (a thing) to 
one’s own mind ; to remember, recollect. Now 
rare or Obs. +b. To recall to another’s mind 
(rare) -1669. a. To put (a person) in mind of 
something, to do something, etc. 1060. 

a. The time of year remind! me how the months 
have gone Dickens. 

Reminder (rfmai*ndoj). 1653. [£ prec. + 
-er *. ] Something which reminds one ; men- 
tion made for the purpose of reminding. b. 
Path . in pi. Secondary syphilitic symptoms 

ifeinl'ndful, a. 1810. [f. as prec. + -FUL.] 
1. Mindful, retaining the memory, of. 9. Re- 
miniscent, reviving the memory, of 1864. 
Reminisce (remini*s) f v. colloq . or joe. 1899. 
[Back-formation from next.] z. trans. and 
intr. To recollect, remember, s. intr ; To in- 
dulge in reminiscences 1882. 

Reminiscence (remini *s£ns). 1589. [a. F. 
reminiscence, or ad. late L. reminiscentia , f. 
reminisci to remember, f. re- Re - + *men- (see 
Mind sb.).] x. The act, process, or fact of re- 
membering or recollecting; sometimes spec. 
the act of recovering knowledge by mental 
effort. 9. (Chiefly pi.) a. A recollection or re- 
membrance, as a mental fact 18x3. b. A recol- 
lection or remembrance of some past fact or 
experience related to others ; freq. (in //.), the 
collective memories or experiences of a person 
put into literary form x8n. 3. A feature, fact, 
etc. , which recalls something else i860. 

1. The other part of memory, called R. : which Is 
the Retreiving of a thing, at present forgot, or but 
confusely remembred 169a. a. b. As he listened to 
these reminiscences of the sailors Prescott. 

+Reminl*scency. 1655. [See prec. and 
-ENCY.l The faculty of reminiscence -1732. 
Reminiscent (remini'sent), sb. 1822. [£ 
as next. ] A relater or writer of reminiscences. 
Reminiscent (remini*sgnt), a. 1765. [f. 

L. reminiscent em, reminisci ; see REMINIS- 
CENCE.] 1. Pertaining to, characterized by, 
reminiscence. b. Having reminiscence of 
something 18^0. 9. Of the nature of reminis- 
cence or reminiscences 1863, 8. Evoking a 

reminiscence of* person or thing x88a 
s. b. Soma other state of existence, of which we 
have been previously conscious and are now x. 1836. 
Hence Rexnini'acently ado , 

Reminiscential (reiminise*nftl), a. 1646. 
[£ Reminiscence ; cf. essential'] Of the na- 
ture of, pertaining to, reminiscence; of a 
reminiscent character. 

Remiped (remiped), sb. and a. 1826. [ad. 
F. rimipkde. f. L. remus oar + fed-, pes foot.] 
Zool. A. sb. One of an order of coleopterous 
insects having tarsi adapted for swimming; 
also, a crustacean of the genus Remipes. B. 
adj. Having feet that are oar-shaped, or used as 
oars 1864. 

+Remi*se* sb. 1 1473. [a, F. ? vbl. sh. f. rt- 

mettre to remit] 1. Law. A transfer of property 
-1766. a. A remission or cessation of sickness. 
Florio. a* The act of remitting money; a 
remittance -1689. 

0 Remise (romPi), sb.* 1698. [F.; see prec.] 
x. A coach-house, b. (EUipt for voiture de 
remise.) A carriage hired from a livery stable, 
of a better class than the ordinary hackney- 
carriage X698. a. Fencing. A second thrust 
made after the first has missed and while still 
upon the lunge ; the act of making a thrust of 
this kind 1823. 3. A wired-in space planted to 
attract game-birds X905. 

Remise (ritaaPz), v . 1 1481, [f. F. nemie(e, 
remet ire > — L. remitters to Remit.] f 1. trans 
To put back again in or into a place or state ; 
to replace ; to convert again into 5 to send back 
to a place -1623. a. Law. To give up, surren- 
der, make over to another, release (any right, 
property, etc.) 1487. 

Remi-ae* r. 2 1889. [f Remiss sb* a.] 
Fencing, intr. To make a remise. 

Renutt (xtati’t), a> late ME [ad. L. re- 
milus ; see Remit.] fx. Med. Weakened; 
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dilute -1625. 9. Of persons 1 Slack in the dis- 
charge of a task or duty ; careless, negligent 
X450. b. Of conduct, actions, etc. : Character- 
ized by carelessness, negligence, or inattention 
1502. fa< Characterised by a lack of strict- 
ness or proper restraint; lax, loose -1751. 
fb. Lenient -1651. 4. Free from vehemence 

or violence ; also, lacking in force or energy 
1550. +b* Not intense or strong ; moderate, 
mild (esp. of heat and cold) -1686, t 5 . Di- 

minished in tension ; loose, relaxed -1667. 

a. R. In the duties.. of Religion Bentley. A very 
r. correspondent 1893. b. What had been v. in the 
conduct of hie predecessor 18x7. 3, A r. discipline 

Jbr* Taylor. 4. The passion must neither be too 
violent nor too r. Hums. 5. Pain Which . . makes r. 
the hands of Mightiest Milt. Hence Remi*as-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Remiss (rftni's), v. rare. 1500. [f. L. 

remiss-, remitters; cf. Remise t/. 1 ] +1. trans. 
To remit ; to resolve or dissolve ; to mitigate ; 
to let go, pass over -1656. a. Law. — Remise 
v . 1 a. 1809. 

Remi'ssful, a. rare. 1603. [f. Remiss v. 
or a.] fi. Full of remission ; merciful. Dray- 
ton. 9. Full of remissness; negligent 1836. 

Remissible (rfmrslb’l), a. 1577. [a. F. 
remissible, or ad. L. remissibilis.] Capable or 
admitting of remission ; that may be remitted. 
Hence Remlaaibi'llty, Reml'aaibleness, r. state 
or condition. 

Remission (rJmi-Jan). ME. fa OF., ad. 
L. remissionem, f remitt ere.] x. Forgiveness 
or pardon of a ins or other offences. a. For- 
giveness or pardon granted for sins or offences 
against divine law; the cancelling of, or de- 
liverance from, the guilt and penalties of sin 
ME. b. Pardon for a political, legal, or other 
offence. Now Hist, late ME. +3. a. Release 
from a debt or payment -1608. b. Libera- 
tion from captivity, etc. ; respite -1761. 4. 

The action of remitting or giving up partially 
or wholly (a debt, tax, penalty, etc.), late ME. 
+5. Relaxation ; lessening of tension ; slacken- 
ing of energy or application -1741. 6. Diminu- 

tion of force or effect ; lowering or decrease of 
a condition or quality, esp. of heat or cold 
1603. b. Path . A decrease or subsidence (esp. 
a temporary one) in the violence of a disease or 
pain * also transf. of violent emotions 1685. 7. 
The action of remitting or sending (back) ; a 
remittal (rare) 1724. 

t. In.. Scripture, R. of Sinne, and Salvation from 
Death and Misery, is the tame thing Hobbes. a. 
He gives repentance and r. Da For. b. 7 W Gent. 
1. ii. 65. 6. The r. of the cold did not continue long 

enough to afford me much relief Johnson. 7. The r. 
of a million every year to England Swift. 

Remissive (rfrni'glv), a. 1514. [ad. med. 
L. remissions; see Remiss v. and -IVE.] +1. 
Careless, remiss (rare) -1640. 9. Inclined to, 

of the nature of, productive of, remission or 
pardon. Now rare . z6iz. ta. Producing or 
allowing decrease of something -1718. 4. 

Characterized by remission or abatement x686. 

a. No contrition alone is r, of sins Jaa. Taylor. 

Remissory (rfm i -sari) , a. rare. 1548. [f. 
as Remiss v h- -ory >.J Tending to, of the 
nature of, remission. 

Remit (rftni't), v. late ME. [ad. L. re- 
mitter^, l re- Re -+mittere to send.] L trans. 
1. To forgive or pardon (a sin, offence, ta per- 
son, etc.). +a, To give up, resign, surrender 
(a right or possession) -167a 8* To abstain 

from exacting (a payment or service of any 
kind), to allow to remain unpaid (or unper- 
formed) 1463. d. To refrain from inflicting (a 
punishment) or carrying out (a sentence) ; to 
withdraw, cancel ; to gram remission of (suffer- 
ing) 1483. +4. To discharge, set free, release, 
liberate (a person) -1647. 

x. Whose svnnea soever ye remytte they are re- 
mytted vnto them Cover dale John xx. 23. a 111 1 
^Egyptian Crown I to your hands r. Drydxul 3. She 
remitted the Arrears that were owing 1701. b. The 
queen remitted the quartering of his body X693. 

IL i. To give up, lay aside (anger, etc.) en- 
tirely or in part late ME. b. To give up or 
over, abandon, desist from (a pursuit, occupa- 
tion, etc.) 1587. 9. To allow (one's diligence, 
attention, etc.) to slacken or abate 151a +b. 

To mitigate, diminish, or abate, -175 0. T8* 
To relax, relieve from tension -17x1. 

1. Our Supream Foe In time may much r. His anger 
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Milt. b. Engaged . .la a fiieg* which they could no* 
x, Kimglaks. a. Do not r. your care Johnson. 

HI. 1, To refer (a matter) for consideration* 
decision, performance, etc., to a person or body 
of persons, now usu, to one specially empowered 
or appointed to deal with it ; also epee, in Law. 
to send back (a case) to an inferior court, late 
ME. b. To send (a person) from one tribunal 
to another for trial or hearing (rare) 1538. tc. 
To commit (a person) to the charge or control 
of another. Also reft. -1741. 9. To refer (a per- 
son) to a book, another person, etc., for informa- 
tion. late ME, 3. a. To send (a person) back 
to prison, or to other custody ; to recommit. 
Now rare, late ME. tb- To emit or send out 
again. Dryden. 4. fa. Law. To restore to a 
former and more valid title ; see Remitter * x. 
-1768. b. To put back into, to admit or con- 
sign again to a previous position, state, or 
condition X591. 5. To postpone, put off or 

defer 1635. 6. To refer, assign, or make over 

to a thing or person 1641. +b. To enter or in- 
sert in (or into ) a book -17x6. 7. To send or 

transmit (money or articles of value) to a person 
or place. Also absol. 1640. 

x. Wheche mater I remytte.. to youre ryght wyse 
discredon 1455. a. Let us hear Du Cange, to whom 
Robertson remit* us 1833, 4. b. Yon propose to r. to 
slavery three millions of negroes Bright. 7. Wo 
parted t and he remitted me a small annuity Johnson. 

IV. intr. 1. To abate, diminish, slacken 1629. 
9. To relax from labour ; to give over 1760. 

z. How often have I blest the coming day, When 
toil remitting lent its turn to play Goldsm. a. Their 
enemies will not r.| rust, mould, vermin.. all scizs 
their own Emxrson. Hence Reml'txnent, fremis. 
sion^ pardon ; remitting of money. Reml'ttal, re- 
mission for sin, ox of a. debt, penalty, etc. ; Law, the 
act of referring a case from one court to another. 
Remittee', one to whom a remittance is made or 
sent. Remitter *, one who forgives or pardons 
{rare ) ; one who sends a remittance. 

Remittance (rftni-t&ns). 1705. [f. Remit 
v. + -ance.] A sum of money sent from one 
place or person to another ; a quantity of some 
article sent in this way , also, the act of sending 
money, etc., to another place. 

R^man, an emigrant who is supported or assisted 
by remittances from home. 

Remittent (rftai*t£nt), a. and sb. 1693. 
[ad. L. remittentem, remitters.] A. adj. That 
remits or abates for a time ; spec, in Path, of a 
type of fever, the symptoms of which abate at 
intervals (without disappearing entirely as in 
the intermittent type). B. sb. z. Path. A re- 
mittent fever 1693. 9. One who remits money 

iBss- 

Remitter® (rfbiHoi). 1445. [See Remit v. 
and -ER 4 .] 1. Law. a. A principle or opera- 
tion by which one having two titles to an estate, 
and entering on it by the later or more defective 
of these, is adjudged to hold it by the earlier 
or more valid one. b. The act of remitting a 
case to another court for decision 1726. a. 
Restoration to rights or privileges, or to a pre- 
vious state (rare) 1623. 

Remnant (re’mn&nt), sb. and a. ME. 
[Contr. t Rkmenant.] A. sb. 1. With the. 
That which remains after the removal of a 
portion; the remainder, rest, residue. Now 
applied only to a small remaining numoer or 
part. 9. With a and pi. A (small) remaining 
number, part, or quantity 1611. b. Of a single 
person : A survivor (rare) X594. 3. A remain- 
ing trace or survival of some quality, belief, 
condition, or state of things 1560. 4. A frag- 

ment, a small portion, a scrap, late ME. b. 
spec, among drapers and clothiers : An end of 
a piece of goods* left over after the main por- 
tion has been used or sold, late ME fc. A 
scrap or tag of quotation. B. Jons. 

z. The rttmnaunt of the captluyte CovtanALE Nek 
L 3. The r. of my tala is of a length To tire your 
patience Drvdxm. a. The remnants of their pro- 
visions on the voyage xB8B b. Rich. 114 % l H .7. 

B. adj. Remaining 155a 

Act through thy 1. life the decent part Faroe. 

H Retnolade (rtmdod). 1709. [a. F. rhnolad e, 
rimonlade , ad. It. rrtnolata.] 1. An unguent 
used In faniery. 9. A piquant salad-dressing 
resembling mayonnaise xB . . 

Remonetize (rimp-ntolz), v. 187a [Ra- 

5 a.] trans. To restore (a metal or other sub* 
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REMONSTRANCE 

stance) to its former use as full legal tender. 
Bo Rftxnonetisa'tion. 

Remonstrance (rfbynstrfins). 1477. [a. 
OF., «= med.L. remonstrantia ; see Remon- 
strate and -a nce.] ft. An appeal, request 
-1490. fa. Demonstration, proof, evidence, 
manifestation of some fact, quality, etc. ; also, a 
ground 0/some belief -1774. 3. fa. A (written 
or spoken) demonstration, statement, account* 
or representation. Usu. const* of (the matter 
declared or brought forward). -177a. b. A 
formal statement of grievances or similar mat- 
ters of public importance, esp. the Grand R. 
presented by the House of Commons to the 
Crown in 1641. Now Hist. x6a6. c. Reel. 
Hist. A document presented in 1610 to the 
States of Holland by the Dutch Arminians, 
relative to the points of difference between 
themselves and the strict Calvinists 1662. 4. 

The action of remonstrating : expostulation 
1603, b. With a and pi. An instance of this 
*799. g. A monstrance 1656. Obs. or rare, 
a. The external) and visible remonstrances of re- 
ligion J ts. Taylom. 4. b. The remonstrances of the 
people were disregarded 1774. 

Remonstrant (r/mp-nstrfint), a. and sb, 
1618. [ad. med.L. remonstrantem , remcn- 
strare.'] A. adj. x. Reel, Hist, Of or belonging 
to the Arminian party in the Dutch Reformed 
Church. 9. That remonstrates or expostulates 
1641. B. sb. x. Reel, Hist. A member of the 
Arminian party in the Dutch Reformed Church 
(see Remonstrance 3 c.) 1618. a. One who 
remonstrates ; f the author, or a supporter, of 
a remonstrance (in senses 3 a, b) 1641. Hence 
Remomstrantly adv. in a r. manner. 
Remonstrate (rftnp'nstnfit, re-m^nstreit), 
v, 1599. [ad. med.L. remonstrat-, remonstrare 
to demonstrate, f. re- Re- + monstrare to show.] 
f 1. trans. To make plain or manifest, demon- 
strate, exhibit, show -1743. f 9. To point out 
(a fault, etc ) to another by way of reproof, dis- 
approbation, or complaint ; to protest against 
(a wrong) -X751. f b. To point out, state, or 
represent (a grievance, etc.) to some authority. 
Also oonst. to , -1741. +3. intr. To raise an 

objection to a thing ; to address a remonstrance 
to a person -1793. 4. To urge strong reasons 

aga in it a course of action, to protest against ; 
to expostulate with a person, on or upon an 
action. Also absol. 1695. 5. trans. To say, 

assert, or plead in remonstrance 1758. 

1. Mr. Edw. Wood was the spukes-man : remon- 
strated that they were Oxon. scholars 1680. a. b. 
The Parliament sent but six or seven, to r. their com- 
plaints 1647. 4. Corporal Trim, by being in the 

•erviee, had learned to obey, — and not to r. Strunk. 
9. ‘ 1 am a mortal a , Scrooge remonstrated, * and liable 
to fall ' Dickens. Hence Remonstra*tion, the 
action of remonstrating, expostulation t an instance 
of this. Remo-nstrative a. of or characterized by 
remoustrance. Remo'listrator, one who remon- 
strates, a remonstrant. Remo'nstratory a. ex- 
post u la tory. 

Remontant (rfmp ntant), a. and sb, 1883. 
fa. F., f. remonter to Remount.] A. adj. Of 
roses : Blooming a second time or oftener in a 
season. B. sb. A hybrid perpetual rose bloom- 
ing more th.m once in a season 1883. 

|| Kemontoir (rwnohtwar). x8oi. [F., f, 
remonter to Remount.] Clock-making, A 
device by which an exactly uniform impulse is 
given to the pendulum or balance. Also attrib. 
Remora (re*m&r&). 1567. [a. L,L«- Rk- 
+ mom delay.] 1. The sucking-fish {Be hens is 
remora), believed by the ancients to have the 

r iwer of staying the course of any ship to which 
attached itself. 9. An obstacle, hindrance, 
impediment, obstruction 1604. a* Burg. An 
instrument used to retain bones or other parts 
in place (rare) 1688. 

1. Like the r.* of which mariners tell marvels, it 
counteracts, as it were, both oar and sail La n dob. 
a Thaw numerous demands are likely to operate as 
a r., and to keep us fixed at home Cqwfkr. 

tRe morate, v. ran. 1638. [ad.L .remorat-, 
remora ri to binder, delay, f. re- Re- + moraru] 
trans. To detain, delay, obstruct -*1657. 
Remo*rd, V. Obs, (exc. as nonce^wd.). late 
MR [ad, F. rtmordre 1— L. remordere, U re - 
Re- + mordert to bite, sting.] 1. trans. To 
visit with affliction, Chaucer, a. To afflict (a 
person, the mind, etc.) with remorse or painful 
feelings, late ME. b. To afflict (oneself) with 


1701 

remorseful thoughts ; also, to unburden with 
contrition ; to examine in a penitent spirit 1450. 
8* To recall to mind with remorse or regret, 
late ME. 4.. intr. To feel remorse X440. 6* 

trans. To blame, rebuke 1593. 

a, b. Others thought he must.. have pillaged ai 
church;.. and now was committing the mistake of 1 
remording himself about it Rkadk, 

Remorse (rfmp-is), sb. late ME* [a. OF. 
remars fmod.F. remords), ad. late L. remorsus. J 
1. R. of conscience (or mind) a. Now some- 
what rare and arch, 9. A feeling of com- 
punction, or of deep regret and repentance, for 
a sin or wrong committed, late ME. b. With 
a and pi. A fit of remorse -1761. ts. Sorrow, 
pity, compassion ; also pi. signs of tender feel- 
ing -1700. +4. Regretful or remorseful remem- 
brance or recollection of a thing -1695. +b. A 

solemn obligation. Shaks. 5. Biting or cutting 
force. Spenser. 

z. One of these Lieutenants, having a R. of Con- 
science, discovered the . . Mater 1704. a. The fruit of 
our own ill-doing is r. Hooker. 3. Curse on th' un* 
pard'nirig Prince, whom Tears cun draw To no R. 
Drydbn. 

fRemoTse, v . 1483. [f. L. remors-, re- 

tnordere ; see Remord v.~] trans. and intr. To 
affect with, or feel, remorse -1690 

Remorseful (r/mfPisfttl), a. 1591. [f. Re- 
morse sb.~] x. Affected with or characterized 
by remorse; impressed with a sense of, and 
penitent for, guilt 159a. +9. Compassionate, 

full of pity -1611. ts. Pitiable. Chapman. 

t. Many a bitter hour and year of r. sorrow Car- 
lyle. a. Two Gent. rv. iiL 13. Hence RemoTRC- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Remorseless (rtoifrxslee), a. 1393. [f. as 
prec. + -less.] Devoid of remorse ; pitiless, 
cruel. b» quasi- adv. Without remorse 1 S93- 

Reniorsles cruelty Mll.T. A r. foe 1853. Hence 
Remo-raelesa-ly adv., -ness. 

Remote a. late ME. [ad. L. 

rrmotus, removere to Remove.] x. Placed or 
situated at a distance or interval from each 
other ; far apart. 3. Far away, far off, distant 
from some place, thing, or person ; removed, 
set apart 1586, 3. Far-off, far-distant 1533. 

b. Out-of-the-way, retired, secluded xoix. c. 

In quasi-aifr. use: At a distance, far off 1667. 
d. Distant in (past or future) time 171a. 4. 

Far off, or distant, in various transf, uses 1 esp. 
not immediately or closely related to. connected 
with, bearing upon, or affecting something else 
1599, +b. Far-fetched ; unusual (rare) -1781. 

c. Not closely related by blood or kinship 1760. 

f$. Antecedent; ultimate (rare) -1697. 6. 

Slight, faint. In later use, esp. not the remotest , 
not the slightest, not the least (idea, etc.) 1711. 

z. Hearts r. ( yet not asunder Shaks. a Some.. 
Hermitage, R. from all the pleasures of the world 
Shaks. 3. To grace the Gentry of a Land r. Shaks. 
b. Places r. enough are in Bohemia, There, . leaue it 
crying Shaks. C. The sound Of Thunder heard r. 
Milt. 4. Their nimble nonsense .. gains r. conclu- 
sions at a jump Cowpbr. They had not foreseen 
how the remoter consequences would affect their own 
safety Thirlwall. b. Words too familiar or too r., 
defeat the purpose of a poet Johnson. 6. It had a 
bearing — r. indeed, but real— on what is being done 
now 1861. Hence Remo'te-ly adv., .ness. 
fRemoted, a. 1580. [f. as prec. + -ed 1 a.] 
Remote, distant ; removed -2683. 

Remotion (rfmiJti'Jan). Nowrrarr. late ME. 
[ad. L. remotionem, f, removere to Remove.] 
1. Remoteness. Now rare . a. The action of 
removing; removal; putting or taking away 
1449. Tb. The process of arriving at some 
conception (spec, that of God) by removal of 
everything which is known not to be included 
in it -1677. fs. The action of removing or 
departing -269a* 

z. Its utter solitude and r. from men or cities Da 
Qvincky. 3. Lear II. iv. Z15. 

Remotive, a, rare, 1819. [f, L. remot-, 
removere + -IVE .1 tx. Bed. Characterized by 
removal of the episperm from the sheath of the 
cotyledon. Llndley. a. That may be removed 

l£emount (rf-, rfmau-nt), sb, z8oa. [f. the 
vb.] Mil, x. a, A supply of fresh horses for a 
cavalry regiment, b. A horse used to replace 
another which is worn out or killed 1809. a. 
attrib., at r. depot, etc. z8xa. 

Remount (rf-, rftnau-nt), v, late ME. [ad. 

OF. remonter, t. rv- Re- + monter to Mount. 


REMOVE 

Also partly f. Re- 5 a * Mount v,\ L trans, 
+1. To raise or lift up again -1577. b. To set 
up in place again ; esp. to mount (a gun) again 
1637. c. To mount, put together, again x888. 
9. a. To replace, to assist or enable (a person) 
to mount again, on horseback, late ME. b. To 
provide (cavalry) with fresh horses 1688. 3. a. 
To ascend or go up (n place or thing) again 
1621. b. To mount (a horse, eta) again 2788. 

3 > a. To r. the itmm to its ancient source 1884. 
n. intr. 1. To mount, rise, or move upwards 
again 2490. 9. To get on horseback again 

2500. 3. To go back, in the course of an in- 

vestigation or study, to a certain point, period, 
etc. 1738. b. To go back in time to a certain 
date 2832. e. To go back to a source 1839. 

3. We soon r. to facts which lie beyond our powers 
olanalysia and observation 1877. b. A practice which 
remounts to the first ages of Christianity 1844. 

Removable (rftuw*vab’l), a. and sb. 1534. 
[f. Remove v, + -a»j.e.] x. Subject to re- 
moval. a. Capable of being removed (from 
one place to another, or entirely) 2564. B. 
sb. A removable resident magistrate in Ireland 
1888. Hence Remo vability. Remo'vable- 


Removal (rftntivfll). 1597. [f. Remove 
v. + -al 3. j i. The act of taking away entirely. 

a. Dismissal from an office or post ; also, trans- 
ference to another office, etc. 2647. 3. The 

act of conveying or shifting to another place ; 
the fact of being so transferred 2639. 4. The 

act of changing one's ground, place, or posi- 
tion ; esp. change of habitation 264a. 

a. The appointment and r. of magistrates 1863. 

Remove (rfmiJ’v), sb. 1553. [f. the vb.J 

t r. Removal of a person from a position or office; 
dismissal -1799. +b. The act of removing a 

person by death ; murder -1653. 9. +a. The act 
of taking away, or doing away with, a thing 
-1676. b. Farriery. The act of taking off a 
horse's shoe in order to dress the hoof and re- 
place the shoe on the same or another foot ; 
hence, an old shoe used over again. Now dial. 
i$ 49 ‘ c. The act of taking away a dish or 
dishes at a meal in order to put others in their 
place ; hence, a dish thus removed, or brought 
on 1773. 3- The act of removing a thing from 

one place to another 158a. +4. The act of 

transferring a person from one office or post to 
another ; the fact of being so transferred -1751. 

b. Promotion, at school, to a higher class or 

division 1669. a At some schools : An inter- 
mediate form or class 1718. 5. The (or an) 

act of changing one's place, esp. one's place of 
residence ; departure to another place. Now 
rare. *586. fb. A period of absence from a 
place. Shaks. 6. Distance, in time, place, con- 
dition, eta 1628. b. A step or stage in grada- 
tion of any kind ; esp. in phr. but one (or a) r 
from 1633. c. A degree in descent or consan- 
guinity 1766. 

z. b. He most violent Author Of his owne lust 
remoue Shaks. 3. An Elephant for the r. of our 
baggage and commodities 1660. 4. b. Surprising 1 

didn’t get my r. this term 1894. c. Some unhappy 
wight in the r. Disraeli. 5. Three remove* are as 
bad as a fire Franklin. 6 . d. Yet nascent feudality 
was but one r. from anarchy Beycb. 

Remove (rtmuv), v. ME. [a. OF. remeuv - 
(whence ME. remeze), remeuv*, retnouvotr >— 
L, removere , f. re- Re- + movere to Move.] L 
trans. x. To move from or out of the place 
occupied ; to lift or push aside, lift up and take 
away, take off, withdraw, b. To put (a person) 
out of the way ; to assassinate, murder 2653. 

c. pass. Of dishes: To be replaced or followed 

by, after removal 2840. 9. To move, shift, 

or convey from one place to another ; to change 
the place or situation of ME. *t*b. Law. To 
transfer (a cause or person) for trial from due 
court of law to another -1744. 8. To send 

or put (a person) away ; to compel (a person) 
to go from, or quit, a place, kite ME. b. To 
depose, dismiss from a position or office* lata 
ME. 4. To take away (from a person), to 
relieve or free one from, some, feeling, quality, 
condition, etc., esp. one of a bad or detrimental 
kind ; +to do away with (a practice), late ME. 
+b. To put away (a feeling, etc.) from oneself 
-1703- t5* To move or persuade (a person) 

out of or from a purpose or resolve -1654. 

s. God to r. his wmyes from human sense, Piec'd 
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Hemv'n from Earth to fan Milt. Tor. mountains 
to perform miracles; after Matt. xvii. so, etc. 
Boiled haddock, removed by hashed mutton Thack- 
krav. a. Elisabeth was now removed to Canterbury 
1839. t To r. him I decree, And send him from the 
Garden Milt. b. None of the sheriffs now removed 
were employed again Stubrs. 4. The death of N or- 
folk.. removed the dread of. .war 1874. 

II. intr. 1. To go away or depart from 
place ; to move off to somewhere else ME. 
spec. To change one's place of residence ; also 
of a tenant, to quit a house or holding, late 
ME. fc. To shift one's place or position -1656. 

a. Of things: To change place; to move off 
or away ; to disappear, etc. late ME. f3* To 
move, stir ; to be in motion -1601. 

1. Ha said, he'd r. into another room Glanvilu 

b. One who, having liv'd in Long. Acre, .had removed 
ir fear of the Distemper Da Fob. a The moun- 

hilles shal fall downe 
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mper D 
taynes shall remoue, & the 
Cover dale Isa. liv. 10. 

Removed (r/m£*vd), 


ppl. 
t in r 


a. 1548. [f. 


certain degree in descent or consanguinity, 
fa. Remote; retired, secluded -163a. +b. 

Separated by time or space (rare) -1638. 
Lifted or taken away 1625. 3. predic . Remote, 

separated, or distant from something 1617, 

*. He is a cousin, several times r. Dickena a 
£k>m still r. place Milt. b. Twel. N. v. i. 9a. Hence 
llemo*vedneM. 

Remover (r/mtf-vw). 1594. (X Remove 
v. +-ER *.] 1. One who or that wliich removes 

or takes away; spec, a furniture-remover, 

One who changes his place (rare) 1600, 
a. Loue is not loue Which., bends with the remouer 
to remoue Shaks. 

tRemuable, a . rare, late ME. [a. OF. 
Changeable, unstable; mobile, late ME only. 
•f-Remue*, v. ME. [a. OF. remuer , f. re- 
Re- + muer : — L. mu tare to change. 1 1 . trans. 

To remove or transfer to another place -1600. 
9. intr. To move off or away, depart -148a. 
Remu-nerable, a, rare. 1593. [See next 
and -able.] That may be rewarded ; deserving 
of reward. Hence RemunerabiTlty (rare). 
Remunerate (r/kni£'n£r«it), v. 1523. [f. 
L. remunerat-, remunerari to reward, f. re- Re- 
+ munus a gift.] 1. trans. To repav, requite, 
make some return for (services, etc.). a. To 
reward (a person) ; to pay (a person) for services 
rendered or work done 1588. b. Of things : 
To recompense or repay (a person) 1849. 

a. b. The principle that our exclusive trade with 
the colonies remunerates us for the expense of colonial 
establishments Cobden. Hence Remuneration, 
reward, recompense, repayment ; payment, pay. Re- 
numerator (««), one who remunerates. Rerau*- 
neratory a. serving to r. | affording remuneration. 

Remunerative (rrtni»-n£rAiv), a. i6a6. 

( f. as prec. + -IVE.] ti. Inclined to remunerate 
rare) -1626. a. That remunerates or rewards 
1677. 3. That brings remuneration ; profitable 
,8 S3* 

a. R. justice 1677. 3. The scheme did not prove r. 

1865. Hence Remu*nerative-ly adv. % -ness. 
Remurmur (tlmv-imfa), v. Chiefly poet. 
1697. [ad. L. remurmurare ; see Rk- and 
Murmur v .] i. intr. a. To give back or give 
forth a murmuring sound; to resound with 
murmurs, b. To answer with murmurs to a 
sound 1697. c. Of sounds t To echo in mur- 
murs 17x7. a. trans. To repeat in murmurs 
X704. 

1. b. Eurota's banks remurmuiM to the noise Pori, 
a The trembling trees . . Her fate r. to the. . flood Pope. 

Ren, obe. i7 Run v. 

Reliable fre'nib’l), a, Obs. exc. dial, ME. 
[a. OF. re(s)nabU : — L. rationabilem reason- 
able.] a. Of persons: Ready of speech, elo- 
quent ; fesp. in phr. r. of tongue, b. Of speech : 
Ready, fluent, plain, late ME. 

Renaissance (r/iifi*s&ns, F. wn^sans). 1840. 
[F. (in full (r. des Lett res), f. renat/re to be born 
again ; cf. Renascence.] x. The revival of 
art and letters, under tho influence of classical 
models, which began in Italy in the 14th c. ; , 
the period during which this movement was 
in progress 1845. b. ellipt. The style of art or 
architecture developed in, and characteristic 
of, this period 184a a. Any revival in art, 
literature, etc. 1873. 

a. Voltairism may stand for the name of the R. of 
the eighteenth century 187a. 

Renaisaant (rfaA's&nt), a. rare, 1864. 


[a. F. ; cf. Renascent.] Of or belonging to, 
characteristic of, the Renaissance. 

Renal (rf-n&l), a, 1656. [a. F. rhsal , or 

ad. late L. renalis , f. ren kidney ; see Reins.' 

Of or pertaining to the reins or kidneys. 

Re*nardine, a, rare. 1866. [f. Renard, 

var. Reynard.] Pertaining to Reynard the 
Fox. 

Renascence (rfnae'sSns). 1797. [See next 
and -ence.] x. The process or fact of being 
born anew ; re-birth, renewal, revival. a. — 

Renaissance x. 1869. So Ren&*acency 
sense x. 1664. 

Renascent (rfbae'sSnt), a, 1737. [ad. L. 
renascentem, pres. pple. of renasci , f. re- Re- + 
nasci to be born.] That is being born again, 
reviving, springing up afresh. 

+Rena*te, ppl. a. rare, 1570. [ad, L. rena- 

tus, renasci . ] Reborn, reincarnate -x66o. 
fRenay, reny, v. ME. [a. OF. render , 
renter : — pop. L. renegare .] x. trans , To re- 
nounce, abjure (one's faith, God, lord, etc.), 

3. To deny, disown -1513. 3. To refuse to do 
something. Skelton. 

Rencontre (renkf ’ntai, F. rafckofitr*). 1619. 

[a. F., f. rencontrerj] — next x, 1 b, x c, 3. 

Rencounter (renkau-ntoi), sb. 1533- [ad, 

F. rencontre ; see prec.] x. An encounter or 
engagement between two opposing foices; a 
battle, skirmish, conflict, b. A hostile meeting 
between two adversaries ; a duel 1^90. c. An 
encounter or contest of any kind ; in early use, 
esp. a contest in wit or argument 163a. +a. 

An unpleasant experience -168a. 8. A chance 

meeting of two persons, or of a person with a 
thing 163a. b. A meeting of two things or 
Ijodies ; an impact, collision Now rare or 
Obs. 1 66a. 

1. Three little rencounters have happened with the 
enemy 1781. 3. b. My ncw.e and this very Post should 
have a R. Swift. 

Rencounter (renkcurntai), v. Now rare. 

1463. [ad. F. rencontrer .] 1. trans. To meet 

or encounter (an army, person, etc.) in hostile 
fashion ; to engage (a person) in fight. 3. To 
meet or fall in with (a person) 1549. tb. intr. 

Const, with . -1676. +3* trans. To come into 
contact or collision with -1695. b. intr ' To 
come together, collide 171a. 

Rend (rend), v. Pa. t. and pple. rent. [OE. 
rendan — OFris. rend a, randa , not found 
in other Teut langs.] x. trans . To tear, to 
pull violently or by main force, off. out of or 
from a thing or place ; to tear off or away . 8. 

To tear, wrench, drag up or down ME. 3. To 
tear apart ( asunder) or in pieces OE. b. To 
wear out (clothes) by tearing. Shaks. c. techn 
To make (laths) by cleaving wood along the 
grain into thin strips ; also, to strip (trees) of 
bark r688. 4. To tear apart or in pieces, in 

later use, esp. to split into parties or factions, 
late ME. 5. absol. To tear ; to act by tearing 
ME. 0. intr. To burst, break, or tear ME. 

«. The Rocks are from their old Foundations rent 
Drydsn. Phr. To rab (or rive) ami r . : see Rap i/.* i 
and Rivb v. a. God rent them up by the roots in 
the days of Pelcah Fuller. 3. A banner that was 
many a time rent but was never out of the field 
Momley. Lo, they will weep, and r. their hair 1839. 

Anon the dreadfull Thunder Doth r. the region 
haks. The Commons live, by no Divisions rent 
Dryden. Her heart was rent by contending emotions 
1891. 5. Whose Rare doth r. Like interrupted Waters 
Shaks. 6. He laidhold vpon the skirt of his mantle, 
and it rent 1 Sam . xv. 27. Hence fRend sb. a rent, 
split, division -1674. Re'nder sb. 1 one who rends. 

Render (re*ndai), sb . * ME. [f. next.] +1. 

A lesson, repetition. ME. only. fa. The act 
of rendering up, or making over to another ; 
surrender (of a person or place) -1670. 3. Law. 
a. (Usu. grant and r.) A return made by the 
cognizee to the cognizor in a fine ; a conveyance 
of this nature 1594. b. A return in money or 
kind, or in some service, made by a tenant to | 
the superior 1647. t4. The act of rendering an 
account, statement, etc. ; an account of ex- 
penses -1768. 5. The first coat of plaster or 

the like applied to a brick or stone surface 1833. 

3. b. Payments in money and renders in kind 1897. 

4. Cymb. nr. iv. iz. 

Render <«-ndw), r. ME. [* AK. nndtr I M L'iKL*. fa* for fab 
• OF. rendre 1— pop. L. *rendere t for L. red- I Soldiers there to mecte Holland, a. A tauerae is 
dere to give back, f. red- Re- + dare to give, I the Randeuout, the Exchange, the staple for good 
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The retention of the inf. ending is unusuaL 
Cf. Tender «/.*] L ft. trans. To repeat 
(something learned) ; to say over, recite -1565. 

3. To give in return, to make return of. Now 
somewhat rare. 1471. b. To return (thanks) 
1484. +3« To give (tor hand) back, to restore. 
Also with again or bach. 15x3. b. Law. (usu. 
grant and r,\ Of a oognizee : To make over as 
a return to the cognizor in a fine 1594. c. To 
give back, return (a sound, image, etc.) by re- 
flection or repercussion. Also with back. 1600. 

4. To reproduce or represent, esp. by artistic 

means ; to depict 1599. b. To play or perform 
(music) 1676. +5. To give or make (a person) 

out to be of a certain character or in a certain 
state -1736. 0. To reproduce or express in 

another language, to translate 16 ro. 

a. Receiving benefits and rendering none Cowrie. 

b. To rendre thankee for the greate kenefytes that 
we haue receyued at his handes Bh. Com. Prayer . 
3. I r. agayne to you all your londes Lo. Birnkbs. 

c. Who.. like a sate of steele, Fronting the sunne, 

receiues and renders backe His figure, and his heat® 
Shaks. 4. A fearefull Battaile rendred you in Mu- 
sique Shaks. g. A. V. L. iv. iii. 193. 6. The word 

has been rendered in different places either Tem- 
perance or Wisdom Jowitt. 

IL 1. To hand over, deliver, commend, or 
commit, to another ; to give, in various senses, 
late ME. a. To give up, surrender, resign, 
relinquish, late ME. *('3. To give out, emit, 
discharge -173a 4. To give fan account, 

reason, answer, etc.); to submit to, or lay 
before, another for consideration or approval ; 
also, in mod. use, to send in (an account) to a 
customer or purchaser 1481. fb. To declare, 
state. Shaks. 5. To pay as a rent, tax, 
tribute, or other acknowledgement of depen- 
dence 1526. 6. To give, pay, exhibit, or show 

(obedience, honour, attention, etc.) ; to do (a 
service) 1588. 7. reft. To present (oneself), take 

steps to be at (tor in) a certain place 1619. 

e. Of all the treasure in this field atcheiued.. We r. 
you the Tenth Shaks. air. my cause, as the sword- 
men would have it 1673. In the city rendered by 
compact, and not taken by storm 1865. 4. By this 

hana, Claudio shall r. me a deere account Shaks. 
Account rendered : entry describing the sum of an 
account that has been previously sent in. b. Cymb. 
v. v. 135. 5. R. to Cesar the things that are Cesar* 

Mark xii. 17. 6. There were personal attentions lo 
be rendered C. Bronte. 

III. 1. fTo bring (a person) into a state or 
condition; to cause to be in a certain state 
(rare) 1490, tb. To present or expose to. to 
bring under , something -1661. a. To make, 
cause to be or become, of a certain nature, 
quality, eta fConst. with as or to be 156a 

1. O ye Gods! R. me worthy of this Noble Wife Shake. 

IV. techn. ft. To melt (fat, etc.) ; to obtain or 
extract by melting; to clarify, late ME. b. 
Plastering. To cover (stone or brickwork) with 

first coating of plaster 1750. c. Maui. (See 
next 3 b.) 1841. Hence Rcnderable a. (rare) 
capable of being rendered. Re*nderec. 

Rendering (re*ndarin), vbl. sb. 144a 
-ING *.] x. The action of restoring, surrender- 
ng, yielding, etc. ; alio, that which is yielded or 
given, a. a. Translation, interpretation 1641 
Reproduction, representation, performance 
1863. 3. techn. a. Plastering. Tne action of 

plastering with a first coat ; the work so done { 
the plaster thus applied 1659. b. Yielding, 
slipping, or running out of tackle or lines 1769. 
c. Extracting or melting of fht, etc. 1865. 

a. b. The painter has shown himself extremely skil- 
ful in his r. of curious effects of light 1893. 

Rendezvous (re*nd bvii, F. randrrw), sb. PL 
rendezvous. 1591. [F,, subsL use of rendn 
vous * present or betake yourselves ’.] x. Mil. 

place appointed for the assembling of troops 
or armed forces, b. A place or port fixed upon, 
or suitable, for the assembling of a fleet or 
number of ships ; also, instructions concerning 
a lendezvous 1600. a. gen. An appointed place 
of meeting or gathering ; a place of common 
resort 1594. +3. A retreat, refuge -1645. tb. 

A last resort. Shaks. 4. A meeting or assem- 
bly held by appointment or arrangement 1600. 
tb. The assembling, or an assemblage, of 
things -1680. $. Without article, in place 
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ffellowea Lyly. Pbr. t TV make or keep (one's) r., to 
meet, or be in the habit of meeting, in or at a place. 
Rendezvous (re*nd6v6, -vfiz, F. rafidtfvw), 
c/. 1645. [f. prec.] 1. intr. To assemble at a 
place previously appointed ; also, gen., to as- 
semble, come together, meet, f e. Of a com- 

mander : To assemble his troops or fleet *1745. 
g. tram. To bring together (troops or ships) at 
a fixed place. Now U.S. 1654. +b. To bring 

together, collect, assemble (persons or things) 

Rendition (rendi'Jm). x6ot. [a. obs. F., 
f. rendrt to Render.] i. The surrender of 
a place, garrison, possession, etc. b. The 
surrender of a person 1649. a. Translation, 
rendering. Now U.S . 1659. 3. orig. U.S . The 
action of rendering, giving out or forth, acting, 
performing, etc. 1858. 4. U.S. The amount 

produced or rendered 1889. 

1. The r. of Oxford to the Parliament forces 1691. 
b. His r. afterward to the Scotch Army Milt. 
Calverley's complete r. of Theocritus 1875. 

Rendrock (remdipk). 1880. [ft Rend v. 
•f Rock jA ] A kind of explosive. 

Renegade (re-nfgtfid), sb. (and a.) 1583. 

[Anglicized f. Renegado ; see -ADE 3.] 1 

An apostate from any form of religious faith, 
esp. a Christian who becomes a Mohammedan 
a. One who deserts a party, person, or principle, 
in favour of another ; a turn-coat 1665. 3, 

attrib., passing into adj. 1705. 

1 Like all renegades, he was a bitter and furious 
persecutor 1873. Hence Renegade v. intr ; to turn 
r. ; to go over from a religion, party, etc. 

Renegado (renfg^'d*), sb. (and a.) 1599. 

[a. Sp. , ad. med.L. renegatus (see Rknegue).] 
« prec. Hence Reneg&'do v. intr. to turn r. 
Renegate (re-n/gAt), sb. (and a.) Obs. 
exc. dial, late ME. [ad. med.L. renegatus, 
renegare.] 1. A renegade, deserter, a. attrib. 
or as adj. 1 4S5. 

Renegation (renfg?«‘/an). 1615. [ft I- 
renegare.] The action of renouncing or rene- 
gading. 

Renegue (rfiifg), v. 1548. Also U.S. 
renig. [ad. med.L. renegare , f. re- Re- + negare 
to deny.] \. trans. To deny, renounce, aban- 
don, desert (a person, faith, etc.). Now arch. 
fa. intr. or absol. To make denial -1689. 8. 

To refuse, decline (rare) ic8a. 4. Card-play- 
ing. To refuse or fail to follow suit ; to revoke. 
Now local and U.S. x68c 

k. Those of this reformed Religion, who will not 
renoague it 1657. m. Lear 11. ii. 84. 

Renew (rftiifl*), v. late ME. [f. Re- + 
New a., after L. renovare to Renovate.] i. 
To make new, or as new, again ; to restore to 
the same condition as when new, young, or 
fresh. b. To make spiritually new; to re- 
generate. late ME. c. To assume anew, to 
recover (one’s Original strength, youth, etc.) 
1481. a. To restore, re-establish, set up again, 
bring back into use or existence, late ME. 3. 
To take up again or afresh ; to resume ; to 
begin again, recommence, late ME. b. To say 
in resumption 1687. 4. To go, or do, over 

again, repeat, late ME. 5. To replace by some 
new or fresh thing of the same kind ; to restore 
by means of substitution or a fresh supply ; to 
fill fa vessel) again 1439. 0 * To revive, re- 
awaken, resuscitate 1484. 7. To grant anew, 

esp. to grant or give (a lease, bill, etc.) for a 
fresh period ; also, to take afresh, to obtain an 
extension of 1617. 8. intr. To grow afresh, 

become new again, late ME. +9. To begin a 
fresh attack, to return or come back, upon one ; I 
to renew the fight -1656. 10. To begin again, 
recommence 1523. 

l. In such a night Medea gathered the inchanted 
hearbs That did r. old Eaon Shake. b. Graunt that 
we . . ma ye daily® be renued by thy holy spirite Bk. 
Com. Prayer, c. Heav'n his wonted face renewed 
Milt. a. We. .In pleasing dreams the blissful age r. 
Johnson. 9. Socrates renews the attack from another 
side Jowstt. 4. The Lady renewed her Excuses 
Steels. $. The earth doth like a snake r. Her winter 
weeds outworn Shelley. & My fayre Frend, renews 
not my eorowe Caxton. 7. The lease expired, .and 
she did not care to r. it Rusk in. absol. 'Won't the 

B rty r.V Thackeray. 8. R. I could not like the 

oone Shake. % TV. 4 O. v. v. 6 . 10. Whereupon 
the combat renewed with more cruelty than before 
1640. Hence Renew&bl'lity. Rene*wable t a. 
Renewal, the act of renewing, or the state of being 
renewed ; an instance of this, Rei)Qwed 4 y ado.. 
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•ness. Renew *er. Renew’ment (now rare or 
Obs.) renewal. 

tRenfo*roe, v. 1525. [ad. F. rtnforcer ; 
see Kb- and Enforce p.] x. trans . 'lo rein- 
force, strengthen -1652. a. To compel (a per- 
son) to do a thing again. Spenser. 

Reni- V comb, form of L. ren kidney (see 
Reins), used in some scientific terms, as reni- 
capsular. 

Renifonn (rf nifaim). a. 1753. [ad. mod. 
L. remformis ; see Reins and -FORM. J Having 
the form of a kidney ; kidney-shaped. 
fRenitence. 165a. [a. F. rinitence ; see 

Renitent and -ence .1 «• next -1743. 
Renitency (rfnai'iensi, remitenai). Now 
rare. X613. [See prec. and -ency.] +i. 
Physical resistance, esp. the resistance ofa body 
to pressure 0X704. a. Resistance to constraint ; 
opposition, reluctance 1626. 

a. Nature has form'd the mind of man with the 
same. . backwardness and r. against conviction Sterne. 
Renitent (rfnai'tSnt, remit&it),*. Now rare. 
1 701. [a. F. rinitent , or ad. L. rent ten tern, renit i , 
f. re- Rk- + «i 7 * to struggle.] x. That offers 
physical resistance ; hard. a. Recalcitrant 1847. 
Rennet (re'net), sbA late ME. [ft renne, 
obs. f. Run v.] x. A mass of curdled milk 
found in the stomach of an unweaned calf or 
other animal, used for curdling milk in making 
cheese, etc. ; also, a preparation of the inner 
membrane of the stomach, used for this or 
other purposes. a. Anything used to curdle 
milk, esp. the plant Galium verum, Lady's 
Bedstraw 1577. 

attrib. : r.-bag, the stomach of a calf used as r. 1 
r. stomach, the fourth stomach of a ruminant 1 r. 
wort, the plant Galium aparine. 

Rennet (re'n6t), sb .2 1568. [ad. F. reinette 
(see Reinette), app. ft reinc queen, but some- 
times written rainette, as if f. rain* frog, in 
allusion to the spots on some varieties.] One 
of a large class of dessert apples of French 
origin ; ^formerly applied to a pippin grafted 
on a pippin-stock. 

+Rcnnet,v. rare. 1624. [ft Rennet xfl.i] 
trans. To curdle (milk) with rennet; to supply 
with rennet --1648. 

Men,.. like Cheese o're-rennetted Herrick. 

Renounce (rftinu'ns), sb. 1747. [ad. F. 
renonce , ft renoncer to Renounce.] Card-play- 
ing. An act or instance of renouncing (eft next 
5). b. A chance of renouncing, by having no 
cards of a particular suit 1830. 

Renounce (rfheurns), v, late ME. [ad. F, 
renoncer \ — L. renuntiare to announce, pro- 
claim, disclaim, protest against, f. re- Re- + 
nuntiare to make known.] x. trans. To give 
up, resign, or surrender (+ to another) ; esp. 
to give up in a complete and formal manner, 
b. To abandon, cast off, repudiate ; to decline 
to recognize, hold, observe, etc. 1533. a. To 
abandon, give up (a practice, habit, intention, 
etc.) 1484. b. To abandon or give up (a belief 
or opinionlby open profession or recantation 
*535* 8- To cast on, disclaim or disown obe- 

dience, allegiance, or relationship to (a person) 
X502. 4. intr. or absol. •fa. To make renun- 

ciation. Const, to (the thing renounced). -1728. 
b. Law. To make formal resignation of some 
right or trust, esp. of one's position as heir or 
executor 1604. 5. Card-playing. To fail to fol- 
low suit ; orig. Implying the possession of, but 
now usu. the want oft a proper card. In the 
former case Revoke is the current term. 1579. 

z. I should require them, .to r. in writing all claims 
upon myself 1856. Phr. To r. the world, to withdraw 
from worldly interests in order to lead a spiritual He, 
b. Napoleon renounced, once for all, sentiments and 
affections Emerson. a. He was compelled to r. the 
attempt Grote. b. All others must, .submit and r. 
their errors Blackstoke. 3. Your kindred r. you 
Dickens. 4. a. He of my sons who (ails to make it 
good, By one rebellious act renounces to my blood 
T>ryden. b. Where there is a Will and the Executor 
renounces 1695. Hence Renou*nceable a. that 
may be renounced. Renouncement, the act of 
renouncing ; a renunciation. Renou'ncer. 
Renovate (re*n£v*it), v. 1535. [ft L. rtno- 
vat renovare , f. nr- Re- + nova re to make new, 
ft novas.] +1. brans. To renew, resume (an 
action or purpose) -1796. a. To renew materi- 
ally ; to repair ; to restore by replacing lost or 
damaged parts ; to create anew 1552. b. To 
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restore to vigour j to refresh 2671. c. To re- 
generate 1800. 

a. Ethel wolde.. did clerely r. and augmentid this 
Abbay Lsland. So Re'novate pa. pph. and ppl. a. 
renewed 1520. Re 'nova tor. 

Renovation (ren^v^’Jan). late ME. [a. 
F. renovation, or ad. L. renovationem ; see prec .1 
1. The action of renovating, or the condition ot 
having been renovated ; renewal ; restoration ; 
an instance of this, a change effected by renewal. 
+b. Renewal of the body at the resurrection 
-1667. a. Theol. Renewal wrought by the 
Holy Ghost ; the creation of a new spirit within 
one 1543. +3. The renewal or resumption of 

an action, agreement, condition, etc. -1798. 

i. The regular return of genial months, And r. of a 
faded world Cowfkr. 

fReno-vcl, v. MEL [ad. OF. renoveler, ft L, 
re- Re- + novellas NOVEL a.] To renew -1537, 
Renown (rftian'n), sb. ME. [a. AF. re- 
noun, renun ■■ OF. renon, f. renomer to make 
famous, ft L. re- Re- + nominate to name.] i. 
Of r., of fame or distinction ; widely known 
or celebrated ; esp. of great (high, etc.) r. 

a. The fact or condition of being widely cele- 

brated or held in high repute ; celebrity, fame, 
honourable distinction ME. b. The fame or 
reputation attaching to a particular person, 
place, etc. late ME. +3. Report, rumour 
(sometimes implying sense 2.) -16x0. +b. 

Reputation of a specified kind (rare) -1608. 
fc. Good name, reputation. Shaks. 

s. Mightls men, which in olde time were men of 
renoume Bible (Genev.) Gen. vi. 4. a. The inheritors 
of unfulfilled r. Rose from their thrones Shellky. 

b. The r. of the Spanish infantry had been growing 
Green. 3. b. A young Gentlewoman .. of a most 
chaste r. Shaks. c. Cymb. v. v. ooa. Hence Re* 
now'nful, Renow'nless ad/s. {rare). 

Renown (ifiiau*n), v . Now rare. 1530. 
[ad. OF. renoumer ’, var. renomer; the form re- 
nown has been assim. to the sb.] trans. To 
make famous, spread the fame of ; to celebrate. 

The Bard whom pilfer'd Pastorals r. Pope. Hence 
Renow'ner, one who celebrates or makes famous. 
Renowned (r/nau-nd), ppl. a. late ME. 
[ft as prec. alter earlier renamed (F. renommf).] 
Full of or covered with renown. 

Peace hath her victories No less renownd then ware 
Milt. Hence Renow*ned*ly ado., -ness. 
Rensselaerite (rens21e«*r3it, re*ns£l£r2it). 
1846. [ft name of Gov. Stephen van Rensselaer ; 
see -ite 2 b.] Min. A variety of talc found in 
parts of New York State and Canada, capable 
of being worked on a lathe and manufactured 
into various articles. 

Rent (rent), x<M ME. [a. OF. rente : — 
pop. L. +rendita (= L. redd it a), f. *rendere; 
see Render v.] (In //.) A source or item 
of revenue or income (e g. a piece of property) 
-1611. +b. Revenue, income -1783. ja. A 

tribute, tax, or similar charge, levied by or paid 
to a person -1703. 3. The return or payment 

made (in money or in kind) by a tenant to 
the owner or landlord, at certain specified or 
customary times, for the use of lands or houses 
ME. Called spec, commercial r. See also 
Ground-rent. b. The sum paid for the use 
of machinery, etc., for a certain time. 4. A 
piece of property for which an annual rent is 
received or charged ; esp. pi. a number of tene- 
ments or houses let out to others. Now U.S. 
colloq . (except in surviving proper names of 
such properties). 1466. 

1. What are thy Rents T what are thy Commings in f 
Shake, b. To eIIow each of them such a r., as., 
would make them easy Swift. 3. Some of them 
pay more r. yerely than theyr Femes be worth 1560. 
Economic {Ricardian, true) r. : the annual value of 
the powers of production Which are inherent in the 
soil 1 the difference between the return from a given 
piece of land and from land of equal area which is 
on the margin of cultivation 1 also, more widely, the 
differential advantage for production due to the pre- 
eminent qualities ofa person, factory, etc. 

Rent (rent), j 3.8 1535. [ft Rent v.*] x. 
The result of rending ; a separation of parts 
produced by tearing or the like ; esp. a large 
tear in a garment or piece of woven stuff, a. A 
breach, split, schism, or dissension in a society 
or party or between persons (rare) 1608. 3. A 
cleft, fissure, breach 1705. b. Coal-mining. A 
plane of cleavage running across a seaxn 1883. 
4. The act of rending or fact of being rent 1836, 
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I, $ee what a r. the enuious Caeca made Ska ice. 
a. It occasions. . Kents, Confusions and Divisions in 
Families 1679. 

Rent (rent), vA late ME. [ad. OF. renter, 
f. rente ; or f. Rent sb. 1 ) fi. trams. To pro- 
vide with revenues ; to endow -X485. a. To 
pay rent for (land, houses, etc.) ; to take, hold, 
occupy or use, by payment of rent 1530. 3. 

To let (out) for rent or payment ; to hire out 
1546. 4. intr. To let at a certain rent 1538. 

a. tram. To charge (a person) with rent ; to 
Impose a certain rent on 1881. 

a. If I can r. rooms in town to lodge in 1763. b. 
intr. (U.S.) To secure the use of a house in return 
for rent 191T. 4. Arable land rents at £2 and £4, or 

even/6 an acre 18x5. 5. The power.. to r, a man 

upon his own improvements 1894. Hence Rent- 
able a. liable to pay renti that may be rented, or let 
out for hire. 

Rent (rent), r.* Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 
fvar, of Rend v., after the pa. t. and pa. pple. 
rmf.) x. trams . To rend, tear, pull asunder or 
In pieces, a. intr. To tear ; to give way or 
separate by tearing or splitting 1526. 

1. Rente youre clothes, and gyrd sack cloth aboute 
yon Cover dals 9 Sam. tii. 31. Rente your hertas, & 
not youre clothes Covrkdale Joel ii. is. 

Rent (rent), ppl. a . late ME. [pa. pple. of 
Rend v. j Torn, in various senses. 

Rentage (re-nt^dg). 1633. [f. Rent sbA 
+ -age.] Rent, rental, or renting; also, that 
which is held for rent. 

Rental (re*ntJU). late ME. [a. AF. ; see 
Rent sbA and -al 2.] 1. A rent-roll. Now 
rare. b. An income arising from rents received, 
late ME. a. The amount paid or reoeived as 
rent 1637. b. U.S. Returns from the lending 
of books ; Comb. r. library 1928. 
t. b. Emily's, .r. offered a mark to his ambition i8ox. 

Re-nt-charge. Also rent charge. 1443. 
ff. Rent sb. 1 + Charge j<*.] Law. A rent 
forming a charge upon lands, etc., granted or 
reserved by deed to one who is not the owner, 
with a clause of distress in case of arrears. 
Hence Re*nt-cha rger, one in receipt of, or who 
benefits by, a rent-charge. 

Renter (re*ntoj), sb. late ME. [f. Rent ®. 1 
+ -ER 1. One who owns or lets lands, tene- 
ments, etc. (now U.S. ). + 3 . A collecter of 

rents, taxes, or tribute -1762. 3. A farmer of 

tolls or taxes (rare) 1598. 4. A holder of lands, 

bouses, or other property, by payment of rent 
x§ 55 - +b. spec. A tenant-farmer -1792. 

Rent-free, a. 1631. [RentjJ. 1 ] Exempt 
from payment of rent. 

■ Rentier (rant ye). 1881. [Fr., f. «»/*Rent 
I*. 1 ] One whose income is derived from invest- 
ments. 

Re-nt-rolL 1334. [Rent sbA] A roll or 
register of rents ; a list of lands and tenements 
belonging to a person, together with the rents 
paid on them; hence, the sum of a person's 
Income as shown by such a list. 

Rent-aeck. 147a. [a. AF. rente secque 

lit. dry rent] Law. A rent reserved by deed 
fe favour of some person, without a clause of 
distress in case of arrears (abolished in 1731). 

Re*nt-ae:rvlce. 1477. [RentjA 1 ] Per- 
sonal service by which limds or tenements are 
beld in addition to, or in lieu of, money pay- 
ment ; tenure of thi6 kind. 

Renule (re*ni«l), sb. 1847. [f- L. ren kid- 
ney + -ule.J A mat. One of the separate lobules 
of which the kidneys in some animals are com- 
posed. 

Renunciate (rforrnJL?u). 9. 1656. [f. L. 
renunciat -, renunciare.] yi. trams. To pro- 
claim or declare openly. BLOUNT. n. To re- 
nounce, give up (rare) 1814. 

Renunciation (rfrumsi, £•/»). late ME. 
[ad. L. renunciat ionem , f. renunciare to RE- 
NOUNCE.] 1 . The action of renouncing, giving 
up, or surrendering (a possession, right, title, 
etc.) ; an instance of this ; a document expres- 
sing this. b. The action of giving up something 
naturally attractive 1526. a. The action of re- 
fecting, disowning, or disclaiming; repudiation, 
formal rejection. late ME. 

s. The queen's r. of her right of succession Hallam. 
b* A r, of my old and more favourite pursuits Tyndall. 

Renunciative (rihxrnJUHv), a. late ME. 
", ffiec. +-IVE.] ti. Serving to announce or 
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enunciate -x6aa a. Characterised by renuncia- 
tion 185a So Remrndatory a. 
tRenveme, 9. 159a [ad. F. renverser, f. 
m- Re- + enverser to overturn.] t. tram. To 
reverse ; to turn upside down, turn the wrong 
way, turn back -x68x. a. To overturn or over- 
throw ; to bring to confusion -1798. 

s. Whose shield he beares ren verst, the more to 
heap disdayn Spenser. Hence fRenve'raement, 
the act of reversing 1 the result of this. 

RenVersd (ra&versx), a. 1765. [F., pa. 
pple. of renverser ; see prec,] Her. Inverted ; 
reversed. 

fRenvoy, sb. 1600. [a. F. renvoi, f. ren- 
voyer\ see next.] The act of sending back; 
discharge, dismissal -1654. 
fRenvoy, v. rare . 1477. [ad. F. renvoyer, 
f. re- Re- + envoy er\ see Envoy jA 1 ] trans. 
To send back -1623. 

I doo Ren voye the . . palmer thither agayn Cromwell 

Reo-pen (rf-),u. 1733. [Re- 5 a.] 1. trans. 
To open again, b. To open up again, to renew 
1848, 9. intr. To open again X830. 

Reordai n (rl-), v. 1611. [Re- 5 a.] trans. 
To ordain again. So Reordlna'tion 1597. 
Reorganization (rf-). 1813. [Re- 5 a-] 
The action or process of reorganizing ; a fresh 
organization. 

A re-organization of the cavalry Wellington. 

Reorganize (rf-), v. 1681. [Re- 5 a.] 
trans . To organize anew. 

Rep 1 . 1705. Now U.S. Abbrev. of 
Reputation 

Rep* (rep). Now rare. 1747. [Origin obsc.; 
perh. abbrev. of Reprobate sb.] x. A man 
(for woman) of loose character, a. An inferior 
article X786. 

Reps (rep). Also repp. i860, [ad. F. 
reps, of unkn. origin.] A textile fabric (of wool, 
silk, or cotton) having a corded surface. 

Repair (r!pe*\i), sbA ME. [a. OF. repeire, 
repairs return, f. repeirer, repairer Repair t /. 1 j 
x. (Chiefly in phr. to make or have r.) Resort, 
frequent or habitual going, to a place. Now 
arch, or Obs. 9. The place to which one re- 
pairs ; esp. a haunt, usual abode or dwelling- 
place. late ME. f b. So place , house, etc. of r. 
-1611. 3. Concourse or confluence of people 

in or at a place ; common or extensive resort 
of persons to a place. Now rare or Obs. ME. 
fb. Following, retinue, company (rare) -2548. 
f 4. The act of (fretuming) going or making 
one’s way to a place -1698. 

z. Peter tfeylin.. was furnished with Books.. by his 
r. to Bodlies Library Wood. a. b. Jehova is my fort, 
My place of safe vepaire 1586. 4. At my . .repayre 

thither it pleased his highnes to call for me 1531. Phr. 
To make (one's) r. to (a place or person). Now arch. 

Repair (rfpe»*i),jA a 1595. [f. Repair vM 
x . The act of restoring to a sound or unimpaired 
condition ; the process by which this is accom- 
plished ; the result attained, b. spec. Restora- 
tion of some material thing or structure by the 
renewal of decayed or worn out parts, by refix- 
ing what has become loose or detached ; the 
result of this. Also pi. x66x. a. Relative state 
or condition of something admitting or sus- 
ceptible of restoration in the event of damage or 
decay; chiefly in phr. in good (or bad) r. 1600. 

s. l,..Dasl’d and spent, sunk down, ana sought r. 
Of sleep Milt. e. A Country-House in no veryjjood 
R. Swift. Phr. In r. f in good or proper condition. 
Out qfr^ In bad condition, requiring repairs. 
Repair (rf]pe»*i), vA ME. [a. OF. repeirer, 
repairer : — late L. repatriate to return to one's 
country, f. re - Re- + patria.] 1. intr. To go, 

betake oneself, make one's way. b. To resort 
to a place or person ; to go commonly, fro* 
queatty, or in numbers, late ME. fo. To 
return (again), to come or go back (to or from 
a place, person) etc. Also without const. -*2623. 
f 3. To be present, temporarily or habitually ; 
to have one's resort; to dwell, reside -1560. 
f 4. trans. To draw back, to recover. Spenser. 

1. To those Places straight r. Where your respective 
Dwellings are 1663. b. The people of Calais r. hither 
for their evening once 1809. a Mid*. N. nr. I ys. 
If I might beseech yon Gentlemen, to l i pay re some 
other houre Shake. 

Repair (rJ)>e«*i), v.* late ME. [a. OF. 
reparer, or ad. 1 * reparart, L re- Re- fparare 
to put In order.] x. trans. To restore (a com- 
posite thing, structure, etc.) to good condition I 


repass 

by renewal or replacement of decayed or 
damaged parts, or by refixing what has given 
way ; to mend. b. To heal or cure fa wound). 
Also intr. of a wound t To mend, heal up. 159a 
9. trans. To renew, renovate (some thing or 
part) ; to restore to a fresh or sound condition 
by making up in some way for previous loss, 
waste, decay, or exhaustion, late ME. fb. To 
revive, recreate (a person). Shaks. +3. To re- 
store (a person) to a previous state; to reinstate, 
re-establish, renabilitAte -1738. 4. To remedy, 
make up (loss, damage, etc.) 1 to set fight again 
>533* b. To make good, make amends for 
(harm done, etc.) 1569. 

s. He re pared hia Davie and returned to Constant! 
nople 1560. b. The wound was not repairing x88u 

a. So sinks the day-star In the Ocean bed. And yet 
anon repairs his drooping bead Milt. The fair. . Re. 
pairs her smiles, awakens ev'ry grace Pope. b. Two 
Gent. v. iv. zi. a. Unskilful either In improving their 
victories, or repairing their defeats Burke. The loss 
of such a man could not be easily repaired Macaulay 

b. The emperor seemed impatient to r. his injustice 
Gibbon. Hence Repai*rable a. capable of being 
repaired ; that is to be repaired. Repai'ror, one 
who or that which restores or mends. 

Repand (rlpamd), a. 1760. [ad. L. re- 
pan dus bent backwards, turned up, f. re- Re- 
+ pandus bent.] Bot. and Zool. Having an 
undulating margin, Wavy. 

Reparable (rc pftr&bl), a. 1510. [a. F., 
ad. L. reparabilis : see REPAIR vf and -ABLE.] 
x. Capable of being repaired, mended, or set 
right again, a. Liable to be repaired by some 
one 1864. 

s. Twenty r... spare wheels 1809. Only slight and 
r. injuries 1884. a. New streets.. r. by the local 
authorities 1864. Hence Re'P&rabi’lity. Re** 
parably adv. 

Reparation (rep&r^ijan). late ME. [a. 
OF. reparation, ad. L. reparationem.] x. The 
action of restoring to a proper state ; restoration 
or renewal (of a thing or part), fb. Spiritual 
restoration, ialvation ; an instance of this 
-1735. a. The action of repairing or mending, 
or the fact of being repaired. (Now more usu. 
expressed by Repair sb. 9 x b.) ME. 3. pi. 
Repairs. Now rare. 1439. 4. The action of 

making amends for a wrong done ; amends 
compensation. Now usu.//. late ME. 

a. The original charier records the r. of the Church 
FaEEMAM. 4. Willing to make reasonable r. 1877. 

Reparative (r/pse-rAtiv), a. 1656. [See 
prec. and -ative.] x. Capable of effecting, or 
tending to effect, repair; relating to repair 
2. Pertaining to the making of amends, or the 
remedying of some wrong 1695. 
fRepa*rel, v. ME. Tad. OF. repareiller, 
f. re - Re- + apareiller to Apparel. J 1. trans 
To repair (a thing or structure) -1560. 9. To 

restore to some state or condition, set right 
again ; to recover (rare) -late ME. 3. To fit 
up, array, apparel (rare) -1579. So fRepa*rel 
sb. furniture, apparel. 

t Repa rt, v. 1574. fad. F. ripartir, f. re- 
Re- + partir to Part.] trans. To divide or 
distribute, esp. among a number of persons 

Repartee (repaitP), sb. 1645. [ad. F. re- 
partie, i. reparttr to start or set out again, f. 
re- Re-+ partir.] x. A ready, witty, or smart 
reply ; a quick and clever retort, a. Sharpness 
or wit in sudden reply ; such replies collectively ; 
the practice or faculty of uttering them x668. 

s. The Grave abound in Pleasantries, the Dull in 
Repartees and Points of Wit Addison, a Skill'd In 
no other aits. .But dressing, patching and r. Goldsm, 
Repartee (rcpajtfr),r. 1668. [fi prec., or 
ad. F. repartir. 1 1. intr. To make witty or 

smart replies. Now rare. fa. trans. To say 
by way of repartee or retort -1686. f 3. To 

answer (a person or something said) with a 
repartee or retort (rare) *1743. 

Repartition (repaitrjon, n->, 1555. [See 
Re- and Partition v. ] x . Partition, distribu- 
tion, allotment (in former use esp. of troops or 
military quarters). With a and//. An instance 
of this. a. A fresh distribution «r allotment 
183c 

s. No fair r. of burthens upon all the orders could 
possibly restore them Burke. 

Repaaa (rfba*s), v. 2436. [ad. F. repasser*, 
see HE- and Pass v. \ 1. intr. To pass again 

In the contrary direction ; to return. Chiefly 
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In pass and r. a. traits. To cross (the sea, a 
river, etc.) again In the contrary direction 1500. 

b. To pass again over, through, or by (a way, 
gate, place, etc.) ; to go past again 1618. 3. 

To cause to pass again ; to put through again 
1565. b. To pass (a bill, resolution) again 1796. 

1. A lawn terminated by water, with objects passing 
and repassing; upon it 1705. H ty pass, r. t a conjurer's 
formula, a. In repassing the mountains,* great num- 
bers of soldiers perished Gibbon, b. 1 . . passed and 
repassed the spot many times 1B98. So Rep&asage 
(rtpm'stdg), [a. F. rtpassage] the act of repaying; 
passage back j liberty or right to repass, late ME. 

Repassant (rips's&nt), a. i8a8. [See Re* 
and Passant.] Her. Passant in opposite direc- 
tions; counterpassanb 

Repast (r/pa-st), sb. ME. [a. OF., f. re- 
pais t re : — late L. repast ere , f. re- Re- + past ere to 
feed.] z. A quantity of food and drink form- 
ing, or intended for, a meal or feast, fa. Food, 
supply of food or victuals -*732. 3 - The action 
or fact of taking food ; the refreshment of food. 
Now arch. 1 588. b. An occasion of taking or 
partaking of rood ; a meal or feast in this sense 
1639. 74. Refreshment ; repose -1615. 

l. What neat r. shall feast us, light and choice, . , 
with Wine? Milt. a. A Buck was then a week's r. 
Pops. 3. If (before r.) it shall please you to gratifie 
the table with a Grace Shaks. 

Repast (r/pa*Bt), v. Now rare, 1470. [ad. 
L. repast -, repascere or f. prec.] +1. rc]L To 
refresh (oneself) with food -1617. ta. trans. 
To feed, supply with food -1669. 3. intr. To 

feed, feast 153a. 

m. Hmml. iv. v. 147. Hence fRep&*ater, one who 
takes a repast. 

fRepa*sture. rare. 1588. [See Repast sb, 
and Pasture sb .] Food ; a repast -1614. 

Foode for liis rage, r. for his den Shaks. 

Repatriate (rfpre’trigtt, -p*i*t-) f v, x6iz. 

[£. late L. repatriate repatriare to return to 
one’s country, f. re- Rk- + patria. } 1. trans. 

To restore (a person) to his own country a. 
intr. To return to one’s own country (rare) 
1656. Hence Repatria'tion, return or restora- 
tion to one’s own country. 

Repay (r/jw*-), v. 1530. [ad. OF. repaid- , 
rapaier, f. ir- Re- + payer. ] 1. trans. To re- 

fund. pay back (a sum of money, etc.). Also 
with double obi. b. To return (a blow, visit, 
salutation, etc.) 1593. c. To give (a thing) in 
return or recompense ( for something) 1560. 

a. To make repayment or return to (a person); 
to pay (a person) back in some way 154a. 3. 

To requite (an action, etc.) 1596. 4. 1 ntr % To 

make repayment or return 1557. 

1. What so ever you lay out it shalbe re payed you 
15 jo b. 3 h(jen. VI, 11. iii. 3. c. Euili pursurth 
sinners but to the righteous, good Khali be repayd 
Prav. xiii. ai. a. Let me now you pray, . . Ye will me 
now with like good turne r. Spenser. a. Vengeance 
is mine: I wil rep* ye, saitb the Lord N.T. (Genev.) 
Rom. xii. 19. Hence Repayable a. that may be, 
or is to be, repaid. 

Repayment (rfp^mSnt, rf-). 1435 - [f - 1 

prec. + -ment.] 1. The (or an) act of repaying ; 
payment back (of money lent, etc.), a. Re- 
quital, return (of services, etc.) 1574. 

Repeal (r/pH), sb. 1483. [a. AF. repel 
OF. rape l a recall, f. rtpeler , rapeler ; see next. ] 
ti. Recall, as from banishment -1658. a. The 
(or an) act of repealing (a law, resolution, sen- 
tence, etc.); abrogation 1503. b. spec. The 
cancelling of the Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland as an Irish political demand. Now 
Hist . 1831. 3. Means or possibility of release 

(from punishment), rare. 1594. 

t. The decree of repeale was authorized by the 
people, and the banished men returned to Syracvsa 
t6te. 3. That deep gulf without r. Byron. 

Repeal (rfprl), v. ME. [ad. AF. refel(t)er 
m OF. rapeler, t re- Re -+afpeter to APPEAL.] 
1. trans To revoke, rescind, annul (a resolu- 
tion, law, sentence, etc,), +b. To recall, with- 
draw (a privilege, grant, etc.) -x<98. fa* To 
withdraw or retract (a statement) ; to give up, 
abandon (a thought, feeling, etc.) -1667. t$. 

a. To recall (a person) from exile -166a. b. 
To call or summon back -17274 
s. The Soveraign ■ • having power to make, and re- 
peal* Lawes Hobbes, s. Adam soon repeal'd The 
doubts that in his heart arose Milt. 3. a. 7 he 
banish'd Bullingbrooke repeales Himaelfe, And.. is., 
arriu'd At Rauenspnrg Shake b. His scar'd Senses 
returning to their proper Seat, and his stray'd Reason 


repeal’d 1707. Hence Repe&*lable a. that may be 
repealed or revoked. RepealabMity. Repea'lable- 
nesa. tRepea'lment, recall from banishment. 

Repealer (rfipriw). 1765. [f. prec. + -ER 1 .] 
One who repeals or advocates repeal, b. spec. 
An advocate of the repeal of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Now Hist . 1831. 
Repeat (r/Jp/^t), sb. 1450. [f. the vb.J x* 
The (or an) act of repeating, repetition 1556. 

b. A repetition of a musical piece or perfor- 

mance, or of some part of these 1853. a. Mus. 
a. A passage repeated or performed twice ; the 
repetition of a passage 1450. b. A sign direct- 
ing that a passage is to be performed twice 
1667. 3. A duplicate of something 1842. b. 

A device or pattern on cloth, paper, etc., which 
is repeated unifonnly over the surface >845. 

c. Comm. A second or fresh supply of goods 
similar to one already received ; also, an order 
for such a supply 1885. 

3. c. We can tell bow trade is going by the ' repeats ’ 
we get 1895. attrib. R, orders are coming in 1891. 

Repeat (rjpi’t), v. late ME. [ad. F. rp- 
p/ter, ad. L. repet ere, f. re- Re- + peters to 
attack, make for, demand, seek, etc.J I. 1. 
trans . To say or utter over again, to reiterate. 
2. To say over, recite ; also, to say or enunciate 
in a formal manner or in due order ; to relate, 
recount. Also absol . 1559. +b. To celebrate, 

speak of (as), rare. -1671. 3. To say or utter 

again after another or others 1595. 

1. His still refuted quirks he still repeats Cowthr. 
a. R. me these verses again, slowly and deliberately 
Scott, b. Reserv'd alive to be repeated The subject 
of thir cruelty, or scorn Milt. 3. 1 do but r. what 
has been said a thousand times Stkkljl 

II. +1. To seek again, return to, encounter, 
or undergo again -1697. 9. To do, make, per- 

form, or execute over again 1560. b. To 
cause to appear, to bring up or present again. 
Also freq. in pass., denoting recurrence. 1714. 

c. intr To recur 17x4. 3. spec. a. Of clocks 

and watches : To strike (the last hour or quar- 
ter) again. Also absol. 1727. b. Naut . To 
reproduce (signals made by the admiral). Also 
absol. 1769. c. absol, Of food : To rise in the 
gullet, so as to to tasted again 1870. 4. reft, 

a. To reproduce or present (oneself again ; to 
reappear in the same form 185a b. To say 
again what one has already said 1864. 

a. There is scarce a painter but has repeated some 
one of his works 1706. 4. b. He spoke more than an 

hour without a note — never repeating himself Frovde. 

fni. Chiefly Sc. Law. To ask back, to demand 
the restitution of (money or goods) ; to claim, 
require -1649. Hence R*pea*tedly adv . more 
than once, frequently* 

Repeater (r/prtai). 1577. [f. prec. + -ERi.] 
+1. A rehearser, trainer. Holikshkd. a. One 
who repeats something heard or learned ; a re- 
later, reciter 159B. 3. a. A repeating watch or 

clock 1760. b. Naut. A repeating ship 1899. 

c. A repeating fire-arm 1868. d. Telegraphy. 

A device for automatically retransmitting signals 
from one circuit to another i860. 4. Artth. A 

recurring decimal 1 773. g. U.S. a. One who 
votes, or attempts to vote, more than onoe at 
an election 1884. b. One who is frequently 
committed to prison 1884. 

Repealing, ppl. a. 1688. [f. as prec. + 

-incj “.] That repeats. x. a. Of watches and 
clocks, or parts of these, b. Of ships (see Re- 
peat v. II. 3 b) 180a. c. R. circle , an instru- 
ment for measuring angles, in which accuracy 
is obtained by repeated measurements on a 
graduated circle. So r. instrument, etc. 18x5. 

d. Of fire-arms : Capable of firing a number of 

shots in succession without reloading 1824. 9. 

Arith. Of decimals: Recurring 1773, 3. That 

repeats a sound 1709, 

Repel (ritod), v. late ME. [ad. L. re- 

pellere , t re- KE- +pellere to drive.] +1. trans. 
To drive or put away ; to remove, extinguish, 
quench -1386. 9. To drive or force back (an 

assailant or invader, an attack, etc.) ; to repulse 
1450. b. To resist, repress (a feeling, incentive, 
etc.) 1586. c. Med. To force back into the 
blood or system ; to repress (a morbid humour,' 
swelling, eruption, etc.). Now rare or Ohs. 
17x9. t8* To reject or debar (a person from 

an office, right, etc.) -1766. +b. To stop, hin- 
der, or restrain (a person) from an action or 
manner of acting -1617- 4* To turn back, 


ward off (a weapon, blow, or wound) 1595. ta. 
To ward off, resist (some outward evil) x 6 oa 
5. To drive or force back, esp. by physical re* 
si stance 1605. b. To force away by the opera- 
tion of natural laws of matter 1710. c. To 
refuse to mix with (one another), or to admit 
(moisture) 1744. ®* To refuse to accept or 

receive ; esp. to reject (a statement, plea, etc.) 
as unfounded or invalid 1561. 7. To dnve 

away or repulse with harsh words or treatment, 
or by denial; to reject (a suit) 1571. b. To 
affeot (a person) with distaste or aversion. Also 
absol. 18x7. 


a. So turn’d stern Aiax, by whole hosts repell’d 
S- ..As the Rocks r. the greatest waves 1657. 


Pon. 

C. Why oil and water, mercury and iron, r. ..each 
other Berkeley. 7. Like suitors that will not be 
repelled Tyndall. b. A study which repels you is 
invaluable 1878. 

Repellant (rfped&ut), a. and sb. 1689. [£. 
Repel t/.] A. ad/. = next A. 2, 3. 1768. B. sb. 
=- next B. So Repe’llance, -ancy, the act of 
repelling ; a repellent feature or traiL 
Repellent (ripe ‘lent), a. and sb. 1643. 
[ad. L. repel lent cm, repellereJ] A. ad). 1. Of 
medicines : Having the effect of repelling mor- 
bid humours, etc. Now rare , a. Having the 
power of repelling other bodies ; characterised 
by repulsion 1744. 8* Repelling by coldness 

of demeanour, or by some disagreeable feature ; 
affecting one with distaste or aversion 1797. 

x. All those means are said to be r., which check the 
Growth of the Tumour 17 10. 

B. sb. 1. Med. An application serving to repel 
humours, etc. Now rare. 1661. 9. A repelling 
power or influence x8oa. Hence Repe*llence, 
•ency, the quality of being r. ; repelling power. 
Repe'llently adv. 

Repe-ller. 1611. [f. Repel v. + -hr L] u 
One who repels. +9. * prec. B. 1. -1753. 
fRepe*nt, sb. 1590. [f. the vb. ] Repent- 

ance ; an act of repentance -1611. 

Repent (if'pdnt), a. 1669. [ad. L. repent -, 
refers to creep.] x. a. Pot Creeping; esp. 
growing along tne ground, or just under the 
surface, and sending out roots at intervals, b. 
Zool. Creeping, crawling, reptant 1836- fu./ig. 
Unable to rise to high Ideas. Evelyn. 

Repent (rlpe’nt), v. ME, [ad. F. r spent ir, 
f. re- Re- + Rom. *penitirt : — u poenitere.) x. 
reft. To be affected with contrition or regret 
for something done. Now arch. a. imperil 
To cause (a person) to feel regret, etc. ME. 3* 
intr. To feel contrition, compunction, sorrow, 
or regret for something one has done or left 
undone ; to change ones mind with regard to 
past action or conduct through dissatisfaction 
with it or its results ME. +*>• To to sad, to 
mourn (for an event). Spenser. 4, trans . To 
view or think of (any action, etc.) with dissatis- 
faction and regret ; to be sorry for MR b. esp. 
To feel regret, sorrow, or contrition for (some 
fault, misconduct, sin, or other offence), late 
ME. +5. To live out in repentance. Shaks. 

x. I r. me that the Duke is slaine Shaks. a. It 
salle r. vs., sore and we ryde fort hire I late ME 
If your purpose is evil, p*u*e a moment, and r. 

Nor do 1 now r. of the manner of 


3. If youi 
Mrs. Rad 


my defence Jowktt. 4. I do r. The tedious minute. 

1 with her faaue spent Shaks. b. For a few minutes 
1 repented my temerity Southey. Hence Repe*nter» 
one who repents. Repe*ntingly adv. 
Repentance (ripe-ntftns). ME. [a. F. ; 
see prec. and -ancr.] Th* act of repenting or 
the state of being penitent; sorrow, regret, or 
contrition for past action or conduct ; an in- 
stance of this* 

R. is never too late, but it is a true saying, r. is 
never too soon 1^91. Phr. Stool of r.,r. stool, a stool 
formerly placed in a conspicuous position in Scottish 
churches for the use of offenders (esp. against chastity) 
making public repentance; also called C utty-Stoou 
Repentant (ribe-ntAnt), a, and sb. ME. 
[a. F. , prea. pple. of repent ir; see Repent v. and 
-ant i.J A. ad/, x. Experiencing rejaentance 
sorrowful for past sins, penitent, a. Expressing 
or indicating repentance 1594. fB. sb. One 
who repents, a penitent -1814. 

A. t. Thus they in lowliest plight r. stood Milt. 
a. K. sighs Fora. Hence Repentantly ado. 
RepercuBB (rfpsiktrs), v. Obs. or rare. 
1501. [f. L. repercuss-, repercutere. t re- Re- 
+ percutere to Percuss, j tram, fa. To beat 
or drive back (air, fluids, etc.) -1773. tb. To 
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reflect (beams or rays of light) -168 6. c. To 
return , reverberate (a sound), rare. 1585. 

C. Whether a Man shall heare better, if be stand 
aside the Body Repercusaing Bacon. 

Repercussion (r/pdikp'Jdn). late ME. [a. 
F. repercussion, or ad. L. r percuss ion em, f. 
repercutere\ see prec,] 1. The action of a 
thing in forcing or driving back an impinging 
or advancing body ; also, the power of doing 
this. Now rare . 1536. +a. Med . The action 

of forcing back or driving away by the applica- 
tion of remedies; the operation of repelling 
(humours, swellings, etc.) from a particular 
part of the body ; also, a medicine or applica- 
tion used for this purpose -1737. 3. Repulse 

or recoil of a thing alter impact ; the fact of 
being forced or driven back by a resisting body 
1553. b Med . A method of diagnosing preg- 
nancy in which, upon a sudden push with the 
Anger upon the uterine wall, the foetus is felt 
to move away and return again i860. 4. The 

return or reverberation of a sound ; echo, 
echoing noise 1595. b. Mus. (a) Repetition of 
a chord or note ; (b) the reappearance of the 
subject of a fugue after the exposition 1873. 
5. The action of a substance in reflecting light ; 
tcolour resulting from such leflection 1601. b. 
Reflection ff/’beams, rays, etc. 1601. 6. A blow 

or stroke given in return ; also fig. a return of 
any kind of action, a responsive act 1603. I7. 

A repeated attack ofy> ain. Burns, 

3. The waters are violently carried against the 
tucks: and in their r., form dangerous whirlpools 
1760. 4. Like the echo which is a r. of the original 

voice J. H. Newman. 

Repercussive (npajkzvsiv), a. and sb. late 
ME. [ad. F. ripcrcussif, -ive, f. L. refer cuss-, 
refercutere +--IVK.] A. adj. *f*i. Of medicines 
or medical applications : Serving to repel hu- 
mours or reduce swellings -1694. a. a. Of 
sounds : Reverberating or reverberated ; echo- 
ing, resounding; repeated 1598. b. Of things 
or places: Returning a sound 1695. fa. Of 
light : Reflected -1639. 

s. Besides this, it is very drying, r., and anodyn 
1694. s. a. Amid Carnarvon’s mountains rages loud 
The r. roar Thomson, b. Ve noLie Waves Strike 
with Applause the r. Caves 171a. 

+B. sb. Med. A repellent -1735. 

Hence Repercirssive-ly adv., -ness. 

|| Repertoire(re*p3itwai, F. r^p^rtwar). Also 
r6-. 1847. [F„ repertoire, ad. L. refertorium 

Repertory.] A stock of dramatic or musical 
pieces which a company or player is accustomed 
or prepared to perform ; one's stock of parts, 
tunes, songs, etc. R. theatre — Repertory /. 
|| Repertorium (repoitO®*ri/fm). 1667. [I.., 
f. refer t-, referire to find.] fa. A catalogue, 
b. A storehouse, repository. 

Repertory (re-paxtari). 155a. [See prec. 
and -ory *.] Ti. An index, list, catalogue or 
calendar >1761. a. A storehouse, magazine, 
or repository, where something may be found 
1593. 3. - Repertoire 1845. 

attrib. (sense 3) as r. company, flayers, etc. | r. 
theatre, a theatre to which is attached a permanent 
company of actors who perform plays belonging to a 
certain repertory or of the same class as these. 
Repetend (re*p/tend, repftemd). 1714. [ad. 
L. repetet/dum ‘ (that) which is to be repeated 
f. refetere .] 1. Arith . The recurring ngure or 
figures in an intermiuate decimal fraction. a. 
A recurring note, word, or phrase; a refrain 

Repetition (repfti'Jan). 1536. [a. OF. 

refeticion , or ad. L, repet itionem.\ 1. The ac- 
tion of repeating or saying over again ; reitera- 
tion ; an instance of this. b. Rhet. The use of 
repeated words or phrases 1553. 9. The action 

of saying over something in order to retain 
it In the memory ; +the rehearsal of a play 
1581. b. The action of reciting in a formal 
manner, tsf, recitation of something learned by 
heart ; a piece set to be learned and recited 
*597* 8* f Recital, narration, mention 1594. 

4 * The action or fact of doing something again ; 
renewal or recurrence of an action or event ; 
repeated use, application, or appearance X597. 
b. Mus. The action or fact of repeating ; the 
rapid reiteration of a note 1597. c. The com- 
parative ability of a musical instrument to 
repeat the same note in quick succession x88i. 
3. A copy or replica of 4 thing 1853. 
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s. When ye pray, vse no vaine repetitions as the 
heathen Bible (Genev.) Matt vi. 7. a. It is now in 
r. at the French comedy Foote. 3. A name Whose 
r. will be dogg'd with Curses Shaka. Hence Repe- 
ti'tional, Repotl’tionary adjt . characterised by, 
of the nature of, r. 

Repetitious (repftrjas), a. 1675. [f. L. 
repetit -, repetere to Repeat + -ious.1 Abound- 
ing in, or characterized by, repetition, esp. of 
a tedious kind; tiresomely iterative. Hence 
Repeti’tious-ly adv. , -ness. 

Repetitive (r/pe titir), a. 1839. [f- as prec. 
+ -IVE.] Characterized by, of the nature of, 
repetition ; repetitious. 

tRepi*ne, sb, 159a. [f. the vb.] Theban) 
act of repining; discontent, grudge -1615. 
Repine ( rtpzrn \ v. 1530. [app. f. Re- + 
Pink v .] 1. intr. To feel or manifest discontent 
or dissatisfaction ; to fret, murmur, or complain, 
b. To long discontentedly for something (rare) 
1743. ta. trans. To regard with discontent or 
dissatisfaction ; to fret or murmur at -1793. 

«. Through the long and weary day he repines at 
his unhappy lot W. Ikving. b. These Ears, alas, for 
other Notes r. Gray. a. In signe Of servile yoke 
That nobler harts r. Spenser, lienee Repi*ner, one 
who repines ; a grumbler. Repi*ningly adv. 

Repique (r^p/’k), sb. 1668. [ad. F. repic ; 
see Re- and Pique sb. 2 ) In Piquet , the winning 
of thirty points on cards alone before beginning 
to play (and before the adversary begins to 
count), entitling the player to begin his score 
at ninety. 

Repique (rfprk), v. 1659. [f. prec.] x. 

trans. In Piquet , to score a repique against (the 
opposing player) a. intr. To score a repique 
1719. 

Replace (r/’pl/i-s), v. 1595. [f. Re- 5 a + 
Place z\] i. trans . To restore to a previous 
place or position ; to put back again in a place, 
a. To take the place of, become a substitute for 
(a person or thing) 1753. 3. To fill the place 

of (a person or thing) with or by a substitute 
1765. b. To provide or procure a substitute or 
equivalent in place of (a person or thing) 1796. 

z. To chaste tV vsurper and r. their king 1595. a. 
Sir Edward Hawke, and Captain Saunders. .went to 
r. Admirals Byng and West 1756. The paper [money] 
would be seasonably replaced by a metallic currency 
182-*. 3. b. The loss of such a treasure as he will not 

easily r. 180a. Hence Repl&'ceable a. Repla'ced 
Pfl. a. spec, applied to a crystal that has each of its 
edges or angles replaced by one or more planes. Re- 
placement, the act or process of replacing 1 the fact 
of being replaced. 

Replant (rfpla*nt), v. 1575. [Re- 5 a.] 
1. trans. To plant (a tree, plant, etc.) again, 
a. To plant (ground, etc.) again; to furnish 
with new plants (or inhabitants) 165a. 8. intr. 

To provide and set fresh plants 1712. 

x. transf. I will. .r. Henry in his former state Shake. 
Hence Kepla a ntable a. 

Replay* (rf-), v. 1884. [Re- 5 a.] trans. 
To play (a match, etc.) again. Hence Re'play 
sb. a replayed match. 

Replea'der. 1607. [Rk- 5a ; see -er 4.] 
Law. The action of, right to, a second pleading. 

Replenish (rfplemif), v. ME. [f. OF. re- 
pleniss-, replenir) see Re- and Plenish.] I. 
pass. ( Obs . exc. as direct pass, of II.) 1. To be 
fully or abundantly stocked with. b. To 
be providod or furnished with 1533. +9. To be 
filled, or fully imbued with some quality or 
condition -170a. 8. To be physically or mate- 

rially filled with 1490. 

x. b. His intellect is not replenished, hee is onely an 
animal! Shake. 3. Generally all the earth is re- 
plenished with Brimstone t6is. 

n. fz. trans , To make full of to fill, stock 
or store abundantly with, persons or animals 
-1596. ta. To occupy (a place) as inhabitants 
or settlers, to inhabit, people -1788. b. To 
occupy the whole of (a space or thing). Now 
rare. 1563. t3» To fill with food ; to satiate 

-1665. 74. To fill (a place or space) with 

something -1615. ft. To fill up again ; to re- 
store to the former amount or condition x6za. 
0. intr. To become filled ; to attain to fullness ; 
to increase (rare) 1579. 

a The vacant habitations were replenished by a 
new colony Gibbon. 5. Full of wants of money and 
much stores to buy, for to r. the stores, and no money 
to do it with Parra. 6. Her Coffers began to r., Her 
Subjects were pch 1673, Hence &eple*nisber, one 
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who or that which replenishes ; spec, in Elect . a de- 
vice for increasing or maintaining a charge in certain 
apparat us. Replenishment, the act of replenishing 1 
that which replenishes 1 a fresh supply. 

Replete (r/plit), a. late ME. [a. F. re- 
flet, replkte , or ad. L. repletus , replere.") x. 
Filled with (for full of) some thing or sub- 
stance. b. Filled to satisfaction with, full of, 
food or drink ; sated, gorged, late M E. +©* 
Plethoric, fat -1758. a. Filled with fffull of), 
abundantly supplied or provided with, in various 
uses, late ME. 3. Full, entire, perfect, com- 
plete 1601. 


1. Sweet Gardens, renleat with fragrant flowres 
1634. b. Herodes,.. Whan he of wyn was repU 
his feeste Chaucer. c. Of a strong and r. Hr 


Body 1758. a. Proceedings - .r. with irregularity and 
injustice 1817. Hence Reple’teness. 

Repletion (r/plrfan). late ME. [a. OF. 
repletion, ad. late L~ reflet ionetn.] 1. The no- 
tion of eating or drinking to excess ; the con- 
dition of body arising from this. a. The fact 
or condition of being filled up, stufled full, or 
crowded, late ME. 8. The action of filling up ; 
the filling of a cavity or receptacle 1646. 4. 

The satisfaction of a desire or want 1654. 

x. Repleccion ne made hire neuere sik, Attempted 
diete was at hir phisik Chauckb. fig. Your malady, 
in this respect, is a disorder of r. Burkk. a. The body 
of the bouse was filled to r. by adults 1870. 

fReple-tive, a. 1611. [ad. late L. rcple- 
iivus ; see Replete a. and -ivk.] Causing 
repletion, replenishing -1733. So tReple’tively 
adv. 1601. 

+Reple*ve, v. 159a. [ad. OF. replevir ta 
Replevy.] Law. trans. To replevy ; to bail 
out -1644. 

Repleviable (r/ple-vifib’l), a. 1755. [L 
Replevy v. + -able.] Law. Replevisable. 
Replevin (rfple*vin), sb. 1461. fa. AF. 
replevin(e , f. OF. reflci'ir to Replevy.] Jaw. 
z. The restoration to. or recovery by, a person 
of goods or chattels distrained or taken from 
him, upon his giving security to have the matter 
tried in a court ol justice and to return the 
goods if the case is decided against him. tb. 
The bailing of, or bail for, a person -1651. a. 
A writ empowering a person to recover his 
goods by replevin 1465. 8. An action arising 

out of a case in which goods have been dis- 
trained or taken and replevied 1515. 

Replevin (r/plc*vin), v. 1659. ff. prec.] 
Law. ti. trans. ■» Replevy v. 1, ab -1730. 
3. Replevy v. a. Now U.S. 1678. 
Replevisable (r/ple-visib’]), a. 1533. [a. 
AF. rtglevts(s)able.) Law . That may be re- 

Replevy (rfple’vi), sb. Now rare. 1451. [f. 

next.] - Replevin sb. x, x b, a. 

Replevy (rfple*vi), v. 1554. [ad. OF. n- 
flevir , f. re- Re- ->t plevir of doubtful origin.] 
Law. 1. trans. To tail (a person!, or admit to 
bail. a. I o recover (cattle or goods) by replevin 
1596. tb. Of the sherifl or bailiff : To recover 
for, or restore to, the owner by replevin -1683. 
3. intr. or absol. To carry out the act of reple- 
vin 1607. 

Replica (re'plikfi). 1834. [a. It., f. repli- 

care. j A copy, duplicate, or reproduction ol 
a work of art ; prop., one made by the original 
artist, b. transf. A copy, reproduction, facsimile 
1865. 

tRe-plicant. 1631. [ad.L. nplicantem , re- 
plica re •, see Reply t/.J One who replies -1755. 
Replicate (re*plik/t),jA 1730. [f. as next.] 
Mus. A tone one or more octaves above or below 
a given tone. 

Replicate (re*plik*t), a. 1839. [ad.L. re 
plica tus, replicare ; see Reply r.] x. Bot. Of 
a leaf, etc. 1 Folded back upon Itself ; also, 
folded so as to form a groove or channel. a. 
Entom. Of the wings of certain insects 1 Pro- 
vided with a joint by moans of which tho outer 
part folds back on the base 1891. 

Replicate (re*plik*it), v. 1535. [f. L. re- 
plica t-, replicare ; see Reply vA s. To answer, 
say in reply (rare). a. a. To repeat, repro- 
duce (an Action) rare. 1607. b. To make a 
replica of (a picture) x68a. 3. To fold ot bend 
back 1777 . 

Replication freplikfl'Jan). late ME. [a 
OF., ad. L. repiiqationem, f, replicare ; sw 
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Reply v. J i. The action of folding up or back ; 
a fold (rare). a. Reply, answer, rejoinder. 
Also with a and pi. late ME. 3. spec . A reply 
to an answer 1440. b. Law . The reply of the 
plaintiff to the plea or answer of the defen- 
dant, being the third step in common pleadings. 
(Superseded since the Judicature Act of 1875 
by reply.) 1453. +4. Repetition -1683. 5. 

Return of a sound ; reverberation, echo x6ox. 
6. A copy, reproduction. Also, the action of 
reproducing. 169a. 

a. Your Discrete answers and replicacions made in 
that behalf 1535. Phr.. t Without (, any ) r., without 
reply being allowed ; without protest or opposition. 
5. Tyber trembled vnderneath her bankes To heare 
the r. of your sounds Shaks. 

Replier (r/plarax). 1549. [f. Reply v . + 
-er *.] One who replies or answers. 

II Replum (rcpltfm, rPplifm). Pi. repla. 
1830. [ L. replum ' a bolt for covering the com- 
missure of tne folding-door '.] Dot. The central 
frame or placenta left in certain fruits when the 
valves fall away by dehiscence. 

Reply (rfptai •),*£. 1560. [f. thevb.] 1. An 
answer or response made in words or writing ; 
transf., a response made by an act, gesture, 
etc. b. Law . (a) The final speech of coun- 
sel in a trial ; (b) a pleading delivered by the 
plaintiff after the delivery of the defence 1875. 
c. A/us. The answer or response in a fugue 
1597. d. attrib., as repaid adj., etc. 1884. 

A counter-answer, a replication 1702. 

1. How pregnant.. his Replies are ! Shaks. 

Reply (rfpUr), v. late ME. (ad. OK. replier 
s — L. replicare to fold back, reflect on, reply, 
f. re- Re- +plicarc to fold.] x. intr. To answer 
or respond in words or writing, b. To respond 
by some gesture, act, or performance ; esp. to 
return gun-fire 1818. a. To return a sound ; 
to echo, late ME. 3. To make counter-answer ; 
spec, in Law , to answer a defendant's plea ; to 
make a replication ; also, to make the final 
speech in a trial 1453. 4. trans. To return as 

an answer; to say in reply, late ME. b. To 
return, re-echo (a cry) i6«;o. 

1 R not to me, with a Foole-borne I**st Shaks 
b. The besieged replied.. sharply 1839 a Blow, let 
us hear the purple glens replying Tennyson. 4 
Lords, vouchsafe To giue me hearing what 1 shall r 
Shaks b. With his last Voice, F.urydice, he cry'd. 
Eurydiee.the Rocks and River-banks reply’d. Dkydkn. 

Repone (r/’pJu-n), v. Sc. 1525. [ad. L. re~ 
ponere\ see Repose v. ] 1. trans. Law. To re- 

store a person to a position or office previously 
held ; in later use spec, to restore to the ministry 
or a ministerial charge, b. To restore to a 
certain legal status, to rehabilitate (a person), 
esp, against a decree or sentence, so that the 
case may be tried afresh 1574. +a. To put (a 

person or thing) back in a place (rare) -1640. 
Report (rfp 5 »*Jt), sb. late ME. [a. OF. 
report, raport, f. reporter , rapporter Report 
vA 1. Rumour, common talk. Now rare. b. 
With a and pi. A rumour; a statement generally 
marie or believed, late ME. c. Repute, fame, 
reputation. (Now only with good, etc., as an 
echo of Biblical passages.) 1514. a. An account 
brought by one person to another, esp. of some 
matter specially investigated, late ME. b. 
Without article, in phr. to make r. 1534. c. A 
formal statement of the results of an investiga- 
tion, or of any matter on which definite informa- 
tion is required, made by some person or body 
Instructed or required to do so 1661. d. In 
Parliamentary practice, the account of a bill, 
etc., given to the House by the Committee 
appointed to consider it x6a8. 3- A statement 

made by a person ; an account, more or less 
formal, of some person or thing, late ME. tb. 
Testimony to, or commendation of, a person 
or quality. Shaks. c. Law . A formal account of 
a case argued and determined in any court, 
giving the Important points in the pleadings, 
evidence, etc. Freq, in fL 1617. d. An ac- 
count. more or less complete, of the statements 
made by a speaker or speakers (as in a debate, 
lecture, etc.), uf the proceedings at a meeting, 
or of any occurrence or event, esp . with a view 
to publication in a special form, or in the news- 
paper press x8x 9. +4. Relation, reference, 

bearing, connexion (rare) -1738. 1*5* d/ax- A 

response; a note or part answering to or re- 
peating another; loosely, a note, a musical 
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sound -166a. 6. A resounding noise, esp. that 

caused by the discharge of fire-arms or ex- 
plosives 1590. 

*. As that dishonest victory . .Kil'd with r. that Old 
man eloquent Milt. b. He will. .perhaps Ruine 
himself, .by spreading Reports Boylk. a. c. The 
rest of the Committee did not think fit to sign the r. 
Hornet, d. Report— that is, the intermediate stage 
between the second and third reading 1886. 3. D, 

L L. L. 11. i. 64. C. The reports are extant in a 
regular series from the reign of king Edward the 
second inclusive Blackstons. 4. The kitchen and 
stables are ill -placed.. having no r. to the wings they 
ioyne to Evelyn. 6. They.. exploded with a very 
loud r. in the air Tyndall 
Report (r/p 5 »\it), v. late ME. [a. OF. and 
AF. reporter 1 — L. report are, f. re- Re- 4 port are 
to carry. | L trans . x. To relate, narrate (a fact, 
event, etc.). Now rare . a. To carry, convey, 
or repeat (something said, a message, etc.j to 
another, late ME. b. To repeat (something 
heard); to relate as having been spoken by 
another, late ME. c. spec. To take down (a 
law-case, speech, discussion, etc.) in writing, 
now esp. for publication in a newspaper; to 
prepare a written account of (any meeting, 
event, etc.) 1600. 3. To make a formal repot t 

on (some matter or thing) ; to state (something) 
in such a report 1580. b. To relate, state, or 
notify (something) as the result of special ob- 
servation or investigation ; to bring in a report 
of (something observed) 1631. c. To name (a 
person) to a superior authority as having 
offended in some way 1885. d. re fl* To make 
known to some authority that one has arrived 
or is present at a certain place 1802. 

I 1. He found Already known what lie for news had 
thought '1 o have reported Milt. Phr. it is reported, 
it is commonly said or stated; On the Alpes, It is 
reported thou didst eate strange flesh Shaks. s. 1 
wyll reporte this tale unto Duke Maurice 1560. You 
would aske mee newes, in a time, when reporting it is 
dangerous 1638. 3. All goods not duly reported., 

shall be forfeited 1833. b. if the Herald r. him a 
Gentleman 1631. d. Every officer on his arrival . 
must r. himself to the governor 1802. 

II. intr. or absol. 1. a. To make a report of, 
to speak or talk in a certain way of, a person 
or thing 1432. b. To act as a (newspaper) 
reporter 1850. a. To make report (on a person 
or thing) 1450. b. To make or draw up, to 
give in or submit, a formal report 1628. c. To 
report oneself (see I. 3 d.) 1864. 

1. All's Well in. v. 6a. a. This Pitch (as ancient 
Writers doe r.) doth defile Shaks. b. The committee 
will r. at twelve o'clock 1828. C. 1 reported for duty 
at Jefferson Barracks 1885. 

fill- trans. x. a. ref. To betake (oneself) for 
support, to appeal to a person or thing -1639 
b. To refer to, esp. for information -1639. a. 
To bring or convey; to carry (news) -1590. 
3. To cause to re-echo or resound -1673. b. 
To send back, re-echo (a sound), rare . -1626. 
Hence Repo’rtable a. capable or worthy of 
being reported. RepoTtage* +report, gossip, 
-f Repo Ttingly adv. by hearsay. 

Reporter (rfpOB'Jtai). late ME. [orig. a. 
AF. *reportour — OF. reporteur. In later use 
f. tne vb. t-er 1 .] x. One who reports or re- 
lates ; a narrator. Now rare . b. One specially 
appointed to make or draw up a report, or to 
give information of something 1625. a. a. One 
who takes down reports of law-cases 1617. b. 
One who reports debates, meetings, speeches, 
etc., esp. for a newspaper; a person specially 
employed for this purpose 18x3. ■('3. A pistol 

- ,86 i- 

s. Ther-of wa* I noon Auctour; I was. .but a re- 
portonr Of folkes tales Hocclkvk. a. b. His father 
. .was .seeking employment as a r. 1883. 

Reportorial (repojtO- riftl), a. Chiefly U.S. \ 
i860, [irreg. f. Reporter ; see - okial.] Con- ! 
sisting of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, 
reporters. 

Reposal ( ifafiviAY ). 1605. [f. Repose vA \ 
and v .■] 1. The act of reposing (trust, confi- 
dence, etc.) ; +trust or reliance in something 
(rare), fa. The fact or state of reposing or 
resting -164a* tb. That on which one reposes. I 
Burton. 

Repose (rfpjo-r), sb. 1509. [a. F. repos; 1 
see Repose t/.*J x. Temporary rest or cessa- ] 
tion from activity ; esp. the rest given by sleep, 
b. Keel , Death, decease (of a saint) 1869. a. 
Relief or respite from exertion, toil, trouble, or 
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excitement 1529. +3. ft. A place of rest -1671. 

b. Painting. A large mass of shadow -173& 

4. A state of quiet or peaceful inaction or of 

freedom from disturbing influences 1651. tb. 
Peace of mind (rare) -1718. 5. Quiet, calm or 

calmness, tranquillity 1717. b. Painting. Har- 
monious arrangement of figures or colours, 
having a restful effect on the eye 1695. c. 
Composure, quiet, ease of manner 1833. 
Absence of activity (in things) ; cessation of 
natural forces ; quiescence 1757. b. Undis- 
turbed or unagitated condition 1855. c - The 
fact of being left undisturbed 1844. 7. Trust, 

confidence 1629. 

1. So forth she rode, without r. or rest, Searching all 
lands Spknsrr. Phr. Altar of R., the altar on whirh 
the reserved sacrament rests after the mass of Maundy 
Thursday. To take , seek, r. a The state had 
need of some r. Byron. 4. The Felicity of this life, 
consisteth not in the r. of a mind satisfied Hobbies. 

5. b. The piece wants r. Sir J. Kkynoldb. c. That 
r. Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere Tennyson. 

6. Vesuvius was virtually in r. Ruskin, Iq Engineer- 
ing, angle of r., the greatest angle between two planes 
whit.li ls consistent with stability. 

Repose (r/p0u*s), v . 1 late ME. [f, L. re- 
pos-. repo n ere, after dispose, etc.] +1. trans. To 
replace, put back into the same place -1660. 

a. T o place or put ; esp. to deposit or lay up 

in a place. Now rare. 1548. 8. To set or 

place (confidence, trust, etc.) in a thing or 
person 1560. b. To place or leave (something) 
in the control or management of another 1589. 
•he. To regard as existing in something -X614. 

a. The brass cannon and mortars . . were reposed for 
Borne days in Hyde Park H. Walpole. 3. Herein 
mainly should we r. our hopes Disrakli. 

Repose (1/^3 Ju’z) f v.a 1470. [ad. F. refoser 
: — late L. repausare ; see Re- and Pause 1/.] 
x ref. To rest oneself ; to lay oneself to rest, 
fb. fig. To settle oneself with confidence on 
something -1770. a. trans . To lay to rest or 
repose iwor tn something. In later use only 
fig. 1535- b. In pa. pple. 1 Rested, reclining, 
lying 1674. 3. To give or afford rest to (a per- 

son), to refresh by rest 1549. 4- intr. To take 
rest ; to cease from exertion or travel ; to enjoy 
freedom from disturbance 1548. b. To take 
rest by sitting or lying down ; to lie down to 
rest ; transf. to rest in death 1535. o. To remain 
still ; to lie in quiet 1817. -f^. To confide or 

place one’s trust in, to rely on, a thing or per- 
son -1781. 6. To rest on or upon, in various 

senses 1611. 

1. Now may I r me: Custance is mine own« Udall. 

b. 1 can r. myself very confidently upon your pru- 
dence Johnson. 3. Have ye chos n this place After 
the tovl of Battel to r. Your wearied vertue. .f Milt. 
4. C. When the centuries behind me like a fruitful 
land reposed Tennyson. 6. Almost every glacier 
repone* upon an inclined bed Tyndall 

Reposed (r/pJu-zd), />/>/. a. 1533. [f. prcc. 
+ -ED O Settled, free from agitation or move- 
ment. Hence Repo aed-ly adv. (rare), -ness. 
Reposeful (r/p^u-zful), a. 185a. [f. Repose 
F ull of repose ; having an air of repose; 
quiet. Hence Repo'sefuMy adv., -ness. 
Reposit (r/jyzit), v. 1641. [f. L. reposit-, 
trponere to Repone.] i. trans. To put or de- 
posit (a thing) in a place ; to lay up* store, a. 
To replace (rare) 1884. 

Some reposite their Eggs or Young in the Earth 17 13, 

Reposition (r/pdzi’Jan). 1588. [ad. late L. 
reposit ionem, f. rtpontre ; see prec. and -ion.] 
x. Surg. The operation of restoring to the nor- 
mal position; replacement, b. Replacement 
(of a thing), in other senses 1874. a. T he 
action of repositing, laying up or aside 16x7. 
Repositor (rfpftit^j). 1875. [*• Reposit 
v. I A replacing instrument. 

Repository (rfpp-zitcri), sb. 1485. [ad. obs. 
F. reposit oire or L. repo sit orium ; see REPOSIT 
v. and -oky *.] x. A vessel, receptacle, cham- 
ber, etc., in which things are, or may be placed, 
deposited, or stored, b. A place, room, or 
building, in which specimens* curiosities, or 
works of art are collected ; a museum. Now 
rare. 1658. c. A place where things ate kept 
or offered for sale ; a warehouse, store, shop, 
mart 1785. a. A vault or sepulchre 1663. 3. 

A place or thing within which something im- 
material Is thought of as deposited or contained 
1645. 4. A part or place in which something 

is accumulated or exists in quantities 167a, 5. 
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A person to whom some matter Is entrusted or 
confided 1607. 

s. c. The Fine Art R. Thackeray. 4. Cornwall 
is.. an immense subterranean r. of copper and tin 
1855. 5. Make me the r, of your sorrows Shelley. 

Reposse-BB (rf-), * *494- [He- 5 a.] 1. 
traits. To recover possession of fa place, etc.) ; 
to reoccupy, a. To put (a person) in possession 
of something again 1591. b. reft. To regain 
possession 0/ something 1670. 

1. Earth repossesses Part of what she gave Young. 
a. b. When.. the Hamburg banker wishes to r. him* 
self of his money 186 *. So Kcposse'Bsion, recovery; 
renewed possession. 

H Repoussd (npuse),a. (and sb.) 1851. [F., 
pa. pple. of repousser, f. nr- Re- + pousser Push 
v.] A. adj. Of metal work t Raised or beaten 
into relief, ornamented in relief, by means of 
hammering from the reverse side. B. ellipt. 
as sb. Metal-work of this kind j the process of 
hammering into relief 1875. 

Reprehend (reprilie*nd), v . ME. [ad. L. 
rtprehendcrt , f. nr- Re- + prehendere to seize. ] 
1. traits. To reprove, reprimand, rebuke, cen- 
sure, find fault with. Also absol. fa. To re- 
fute. Bacon. ^ a. Misused by ignorant speak- 
ers for 1 represent * and 1 apprehend * 1588. 

x. He reprehended me afore al the companye 1530. 
1 nor advise, nor r. the Choice 1708. 3. L. L. L. 

t. i. 184. Hence Reprehe'xtder. 

Reprehensible (repr/he-nsfbT), a. Inte 
ME. [ad. late L. reprthensibilis. t reprehens 
rcfrekendere ; see prec. and -IBLE.] Deserving 
of reprehension, censure, or rebuke ; reprovable ; 
blameworthy. 

In a meane man prodigalitie and pride are faultes 
more r. then in Prim.es Puttknham. Hence Repre- 
he'nsibleness. Re probe *naibly adv. 

Reprehension (reprfhe*njan>. late ME. 
[ad. L. reprtkensiontm .] 1. The action of 
reprehending ; censure, reproof, rebuke, repri- 
mand. b. With a and pi. An instance of this 
1574. fa. Refutation ; proof of fallacy -1620. 

x. If they are corrupt, they merit .. blame and r. 
Buhkk. 

Reprehensive (repr/hemsiv), a. 1589. [f. 
Reprehend v . ; cf. comprehensive , etc.] Of 
the nature of reprehension ; containing reproof. 
Now rare. Hence Reprehe'naively adv. So 
Reprehe nsory a. (now rare). 

Represent (reprfzent), v. late ME. [ad. 
OF. re presenter or L. represent arc, f. re- Re- + 
prxsentare to Present.] +1. Irani . To bring 
into presence; tip. to present (oneself or an- 
other) to or before a person -1649. a. To bring 
clearly and distinctly before the mind, esp. by 
description or by an act of imagination, late 
ME. b. To place (a fact) clearly before another ; 
to state or point out explicitly or seriously to 
one, with a view to influencing action or con 
duct, freq. by way of expostulation or remon- 
strance 158a. c. absol. To protest against 
something. Now rare. 1717. Q. To describe 
as having a specified character or quality ; to 
give out, assert, or declare to be of a certain 
kind 1513. 4. To show, exhibit, or display to 

the eye ; to make visible or manifest. Now rare. 
late M E. b. spec. To exhibit by means of paint- 
ing, sculpture, etc. ; to portray, depict, deline- 
ate. late ME. c. Of pictures, etc. : To exhibit 
by artificial resemblance or delineation, late 
ME. 5. To exhibit or reproduce in action or 
show ; to perform or produce (a play, etc.) 
upon the stage 1460. b. To exhibit or person- 
ate (a character) on the stage ; to act the part 
of (some one) 1662. 6. To symbolize, serve 

as an embodiment of (some quality, fact, or 
other abstract concept), late ME, b. Of quan- 
tities : To indicate or imply (another quantity) 
x86o. 7. Of things : To stand for or in place 

of (a person or thing) ; to be the figure or 
image of (something), late ME. b. To be the 
equivalent of, to correspond to, to replace {esp. 
another animal or plant in a given region) 
1655. 8. To take or fill the place of (another) 

in some respect or for some purpose ; to be a 
substitute in some capacity for (a person or 
body) ; to act for (another) by a deputed right 
1509. b .spec. To be accredited deputy or sub- 
stitute for (a number of persons) in a legislative 
or deliberative assembly ; to be member of Par- 
liament for (a certain constituency) ; hence in 
pass., fo tie acted for in this respect by some 
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one ; to have a representative or representatives 
1655. 9. To serve as a specimen or example 

of (a class or kind of things) ; hence, in pass., 
to be exemplified {by something) 1858. 

a. Of all external things, Which the five watchful 
Senses r., She forms Imaginations Milt. b. It would 
have been useless to r, these things to James Macau- 
lay. 3. Sunderland they represented as the chief 
conspirator Macaulay. 4. b. My wife desired to be 
represented as Venus Goldsm. C. Two allegorical 
pieces by.. Holbein, representing the Triumph of 
Riches and the Triumph of Poverty respectively i66x. 

3. b. Persons who r. Heroes in a Tragedy Steel*. 
6. No sovereign has ever represented the majesty of 
a great state with more dignity and grace Macaulay. 
b. 1 knew the immense amount of mechanical force 
represented by four ounces of bread and bam Tyn- 
dall. 8. Men who are in absolute liberty may.. give 
Authority to One man to r. them every one Hobbes. 
b. I do not wish to r. Bristol, or to r. any place, but 
upon terma that shall be honourable Burrs. 9. A 
soup in which twenty kinds of vegetables were repre- 
sented Hawthorns. Hence Representable a. 
capable of being represented. 

Representant (repriient&nt). 1651. [ - 
F. reprisentant ; see prec. and -ant *.J 1. A 

person representing another or others ; a repre- 
sentative {rare), a* An equivalent 1863. 
Representation (reprfzentfi-Jan). late ME. 
[a. F., or ad. L. repnesentationem ; see Repre- 
sent and -ATION.] ti. a. Presence, bearing, 
air -1640. b. Appearance -1664. a. An j 
image, likeness, or reproduction in some man- j 
ner 0/a thing, late ME, b. A material image ] 
or figure ; in later use esf. a drawing or paint- 
ing {of a person or thing) 1477. c. The action 
or fact of exhibiting in some visible image or 
form 1483. 3. The exhibition of character and 

action upon the stage ; the (or a) performance 
of a play 1589. 4. The action of placing a 

fact, etc., before another or others by means of 
discourse ; a statement or account, esp. one in- 
tended to influence opinion or action 1553* b. 
Insurance. A special statement of facts relating 
to the risk involved, made by the insuring party 
to the insurer or underwriter before the sub- 
scription of the policy 1838. 5. A formal and 

serious statement of facts, reasons, or argu- 
ments, made with a view to effecting some 
change, preventing some action, etc. ; hence, 
a remonstrance, protest, expostulation 1679. 
6. The action of presenting to the mind or 
imagination ; an image thus presented ; a 
clearly-conceived idea or concept 16^7. b. 
The act or process by which tho mind forms 
an image or concept ; the faculty of doing this ; 
the product of such an act 1836. 7. The fact 

of standing for, or in place of, some other thing 
or person, esp. with a right or authority to act 
on their account ; substitution of one thing or 
person for another 1624. b. Law. The assump- 
tion by an heir of the position, rights, and obli- 
gations of his predecessor 2693. 8. T he fact 

of representing or being represented in a legis- 
lative or deliberative assembly, spec, in Parlia- 
ment ; the position, principle, or system implied 
by this 2769. b. T he aggregate of those who 
thus represent tho elective body 1789. 

x. a. This yoong man of a noble birth, of a manly r. 
1598. a The Play-House is a K. of the World 
in nothing so much as in this Particular Stickle. 
C. Fidelity of r. being, .adhered to 183a 3. Never 

having been before at a theatrical r. Thackeray. 

4. Drawing up a r. of the state of my victualling- 

business Pirvs. 5. Ferdinand .. instructed his am- 
bassador to make the strongest representations to the 
Pope 1641. 6. The word r...I have restricted to 

denote, .the Immediate object or product of Imagina- 
tion XB38. 7. So cannot these Members be formed 

into a body but by the King, either by his Royal 
presence or 1. 166 o. b. Right of r„ the right whereby 
the son of an elder son deceased succeeds to his 
grandfather in preference to the latter's immediate 
issue. 8. We ought not to be quite so ready with our 
taxes, until we can secure the desired r. in parliament 
Busies. Hence Representa'tional a. pertaining 
to, or of the nature ohr. ; also, holding the doctrine of 
representationism. Repreaenta*tionary a. (rare) 
representative. 

Repreaentattonism (respr/zentAjoniz'm). 
1842. [f. prec. + -ism.] The doctrine that the 
immediate object of the mind in perception Is 
only ft representation of the real obiect In the 
external world. So Repreaentft’tLoxust, on ad- 
herent of this doctrine. 

Representative (reprfremUdv), a. and 
sb. late ME. [ad. F. reprlsentatif, or tned.L. 
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repnesentativus ; see Represent v. and 
-ative.] A. adj. i* Serving to represent, 
figure, portray, or symbolize, b. Presenting, 
or capaole of presenting, ideas of things to the 
mind 1753. c. Relating to mental representa- 
tion 1847. a. Standing for, or in place of, 
another or others, esp. in a prominent or com- 
prehensive manner 2624. b. spec. Holding the 
place of, and acting for, a larger body of per- 
sons (esp. the whole people) in the work of 
governing or legislating; pertaining to, or 
based upon, a system by which the people is 
thus represented 1628. c. Connected with, or 
based upon, the fact of one person representing 
another 1766. 3. Typical of a class ; convey- 

ing an adequate idea of others of the kind 
1788. 4. T aking the place of, replacing, other 

forms or species 2845. 

x. b. The distinction between perception as a pre- 
sentati ve, and M emory , . . as a r . , cognition 184s. a. A 
king or queen, as r. persons in a nation 1B61. b. The 
two Houses of Parliament being the R. Body of the 
Kingdome 1643. 3* This experiment is r., and it 

illustrates a general principle Tyndall. 4. Many of 
these were ‘ r. forms (species or races which take the 
place of other allied species or races) of others found 
on the opposite banks 1863. 

B. sb. 1. A person (or thing) representing a 
number or class of persons (or things) ; hence, 
a sample or specimen 1647 b. A typical em- 
bodiment of some quality or abstract concept 
1715. a. One who (fthat which) represents 
a number of persons in some special capacity; 
t pec. one who represents a section of the com- 
munity as member of a legislative body; a 
member of Parliament or H/..S.) of the House 
of Representatives 1658. T3. A representative 

body or assembly -1761. 4. One who repre- 

sents another as agent, delegate, substitute, 
successor, or heir ; also spec, a person appointed 
to represent his sovereign or government in a 
foreign court or country 1691. b. One who or 
that which in some respect represents another 
person or thing 2691. 

1. Noah and bis boob.. were.. the.. representative* 
of all mankind 1676. b. An ideot.. who was the r. of 
Credulity Addibon. s. The English nation declare 
they are grossly injured by their representatives Junius 
Lett. House of Representatives , the lower or popular 
house of the United State* Congress or of a State legis- 
lature. 4. Lord lieutenants began to be introduced, 
as standing representatives of the crown Blackbione. 
b. Money is only a commodious r. of the commodities 
which may be purchased with it 1788. Hence Repre- 
sentative-ly adv., -ness. 

Representer (repr/ze-ntaj). 1570. [f. aa 

{ >rec. +- ER 1 .] 2. One who represents by act- 

ng ; Tan exhibitor ; fan actor. 2. One who 
makes a representation, or states a matter in a 
certain light. Now rare or Ohs. 2847. +8. A 

representative of a thing or person -2691. fb. 
spec. -= Representative b. 2. -2726. 
Representment (reprfze-ntmint). 1594. 
f-MENT.] 2. The act of representing in some 
form or figure ; the fact of being so represented, 
or the result of such representation. Now rare, 
fa. Representation by discourse or argument 
-1680. 

Repress (rfpre**), v. late ME. [f. L. re- 
press-, reprimere\ see Re- and Press v.I i. 
trans. To check, restrain, put down or keep 
under (something bad or objectionable), b. 
To check by some special treatment ; to cure, 
stanch 2493. a. To check or withstand (some 
passion, feeling, etc.) in another by opposition 
or control, late ME. b. To keep or hold back, 
to restrain or check (a person) from action or 
advance 2638. 9, To keep down, suppress 

(one’s desires, feelings, etc.) ; to restrain, re- 
frain from (an action) ; spec, in Psychol., to 
suppress (a painful or otherwise undesirable 
memory, desire, etc.), late ME, 4. To reducp 
(troublesome persons) to subjection or quiet- 
ness | to put down by force, suppress, late ME. 
b. To put down (a rebellion, riot, etc.) 

5. To seep under, check, curb 1557. f 6. T o 

force or drive back -ifida, 
x. Authorised by law to r. spiritual abuses Macao- 
lay. b. When now the rage of hunger was represt 
Pone. a. To r. the seif-seeking tendencies in the 
mercantile classes Paavos. 3. Desire of wine. .Thou 
oouldst r. Milt. 4, b. The duty of repressing riots.., 
in England lay with the nobility in their several dis- 
tricts FaouDR. Hence Represser. Repressive 
a. having the nature of, or tending to, repression j 
■ 1 J ad v., «nesa. . 
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Repression (rfpre-Jbn). late ME. [ad. L. 
*reprtssionem, f. reprimer * ; see Repress o. 1 ] 
fi. Power of repressing. Chaucer, a. The 
action of repressing ; an instance of this 1533. 

a. The r. and punishment of Malefactor* 1553. 

Reprieval (r/prf-WLl). 1586. [/.Reprieve 
v. + -AL a.] — next. Now rare. 

Reprieve (rfprfv), sb. 1598. [f. the vb.] 
1. The act of reprieving; the fact of being re- 
prieved 1607. b. An instance of this ; a formal 
suspension of the execution of a sentence ; a 
remission or commutation of a capital sentence 
*598- +c. The time during which one is re- 

prieved. Shaks. a. A warrant granting or 
authorizing the suspension or remission of a 
capital sentence 1602. 3. transf. Respite from 

a natural or violent death 1633. b. A respite, 
or temporary escape, from some trouble, calami- 
ty, etc. 1635. 

s. Without R. adjudg’d to death Milt. b. Like 
the felon, that feels there is no chance of a r. 1843. 
a. A r. was brought to Newgate for Dr. Hensey, 
respiting his sentence for a fortnight 1758. 3. The 

sense of r. from approaching and apparently inevitable 
death had its usual effect Scott. 

Reprieve (r/prfv), v. 1494. [First in pa. 
pple. repryed , app. ad. AF. repris, pa. pple. of 
reprendre', cf. Reprise v.] j*i. tram. To 
take or send back to prison ; to remand, to 
detain on remand -1588. fa. To postpone, 
delay, put off (rare) -1664. 3. To respite or 

rescue (a person! from impending punishment ; 
spec. to suspend or delay the execution of (a 
condemned person) 1596. 

l He who escapes from death is not pardoned, he is 
only reprieved, and reprieved to a short day Fielding. 
Hence fReprie’vement, the action of reprieving} 
a reprieve -1647. 

Reprimand (reprimand), sb. 1636. [ad. 
F. reprimand*, f. riprimer to repress, reprove.] 
A sharp rebuke, reproof, or censure, esp. one 
given by a person or body having authority, or 
by a judge or magistrate to an offender. 

Reprimand (reprimernd), v. 168 r. [ad. 
F. Hprimander , f. reprimand* ; see prec.] trans. 
To rebuke, reprove, or censure (a person) 
sharply or severely. 

The Captain . .reprimanded the sentinel for deserting 
his post W, Irving. Hence Reprimander. 

Re-print (r*-), sb. 16x1. [f. thevb.] I. A 
reproduction in print of any matter already 
printed ; a new impression of a work previously 
printed ; without alteration of the matter, a. 
Typog. Printed matter used as copy to be set 
up and printed again ; also r. copy 1824. 

1 An uniform r. of the Novels Lockiiakt. 

Repri-nt («-), v. 1551. [Re- 5 a.] 1. 
trans. To print (a work) again in a new edition ; 
to print (matter) a second time. b. To print 
again in a different form 1693. a. To impress 
or stamp again 1662. Hence Repri'nter, one 
who reprints or who publishes a reprint. 
Reprisal (rfprarz&l). 1447. [»• OF. re- 

prisaille ; see Rk prise v. and -AL. a.] I. 1. 
(Without article or plural.) The act or prac- 
tice of seizing by force, the property (or persons) 
of subjects of another nation, in retaliation for 
loss or injury suffered from these or their 
countrymen. Now Hist . a. An act or in- 

stance of seizing property or persons belong- 
ing to another state by way of indemnity or 
recompense for loss sustained x6xx. +3. a. 
The taking of a thing as a prize -1596. b. A 
prize (rare) -i6xx. fc. Regaining, recapture 
-1867. 4. An act of retaliation for some 

injury or attack ; spec, in warfare, the infliction 
of similar or severer injury or punishment on 
the enemy, e.g. by the execution of prisoners 
taken from them 1710. 

s. Letter* (or Commission) of r., an official warrant 
authorising an aggrieved subject to exact forcible 
reparation from the % ubjacts of another state, a. And 
indeed this custom of reprisals seems dictated by 
nature herself Black stone, transf. In the winter, 
when the sea is making reprisals on the delta 1849. 

II. x. (Chiefly y/.) A return or compensation ; 
a sum or amount paid or received as compensa- 
tion. Now rare. x668. fa. - Reprise sb. 3. 
H. Walpoue. 

Reprise (rfpxai'z), sb. late ME* [a. F. «• 
prise, f. repris, reprendre to take back, resume, 
etc. (see next).] 1. A deduction, charge, or 
payment falling to be made yearly out of a 
manor or estate. Chiefly pi. +b. A charge, 
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1 duty, or tax. Evelyn, fa. a. A return or com- 
pensation received or paid -1736. b. Reprisal 
>1700. 3. A resumption or renewal of an ac- 

tion ; a separate occasion of doing something. 
Chiefly in phr. at or in . . reprises. Somewhat 
rare. 1685. II. 1. Arch. A return (Return sb. 
II. 1) in an internal angle 1501. 9. Mus. fa. 

A refrain -1702. fb. A cadence -t8ir. c. 
The recurrence of the first theme or subject of 
a movement after the development 1879. 
Repri*se, v. Obs . exc, arch . 1481. [f. 
F. repris , pa. pple. of reprendre. f . re- Rk- + 
prendre to take.] +1. trans . To begin again, 
resume -1603. fb. To take anew. Spenser. 
9. To take back again, esp. by force ; to lecap- 
ture (a thing or person), to recover 1481. 3. 

To take or hold back out of a sum 1559. 4. To 

compensate (a person) 1662. 

Reproach (rfprJu-tJ), sb. late ME. [a. F. I 
reproche , f. reprocher (see next).] 1. A source 
or cause of disgrace or shame (to a person, etc.), 
b. A thing, animal, or person torming a source 
of disgrace or discredit 1712. 9. Shame, dis- 

grace, opprobrium, or blame, incurred by or 
falling upon n person or thing 1484. 3. blame 

or censure directed against a person (in mod. 
use, often applied to mild upbraiding or rebuke) 
1477. 4. An expression of disapproval, censure, 
reproof, or upbraiding; fa verbal insult 1548. 

b. pi. [tr. eccL L. improperta , n. pi. ] A series 
of antiphons and responses, in which Christ is 
represented as reproaching his people, sung in 
the Western Church on Good Friday 1884. 

x. I pray'd for Children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a r. Milt. a. Many good knyghtes and 
squyers. . hadde rather a dyed, than to h&ue had any 
reproche 1593. And shee..bmre a sonne, and said; 
God hath taken away my reproch Get t. xxx. 93. 

1 was sorry to see this way of r. taken against us 
bpys. Term, etc. of one expressing strong cen- 
sure or condemnation. 4. Thrice she assay'd with. . 
amorous reproaches to win from me My capital secret 
Milt. Hence Repro&'chless a. irreproachable 
1826. 

Reproach (r/prju-tp, p. 1489. [ad. F. re- 
procher, perh. f. Rom. * repropriart from L. re- 
+propnus own. Earlier ME. forms for sb. and 
vb. were rcproce , repruce . J 1 . trans. To object or 
cast up (a thing) to, or bring (up) against, a per- 
son as a reproach or fault. Now rare. 9. To 
upbraid, reprove, or rebuke (a person) 1513. b. 
To upbraid (a person) with something 1725. 

c. To censure or reprove (a thing, act, etc.) 1660. 
3. To bring (a thing) into reproach or discredit ; 
to be a reproach to (a person) 1593. 

x. He failed not to r. unto the Pope his assisting of 
Francis 1648. a. He reproached Fitxurse for ingrati. 
tude for pant kindness Fsoudk. b. The Duke., 
reproached him in plain terms with his duplicity 
Junius Lett. c. His last sighs r. the faith of Kings 
Johnson. 3. I mputation, for that he knew yon, might 
r. your life Shaks. Hence Reproa*chable a. (now 
rare) deserving of, or liable to, reproach j treproach- 
ful; -ness. Rcproa chably adv. (rare). Re- 
proacher. 

Reproachful (rfprJb-tJTul), a. 1548. 
[-FUL.] f 1. Full of reproach or shame ; shame- 
ful, disgraceful. Also, deserving of reproach 
or censure ; blameworthy, -1796. 9. Full of 

| reproach, reproof, or censure ; upbraiding, 
fabusive 1548. f 3. Derogatory to a person, 
etc. (nwri -1645 . 

1. To he Ignorant, and to be deceived, we look upon 
as a wretched, and a r. thing 1681. a. Not I, till 
1 haue.. Thrust these reproch full speeches downe his 
throat Shaks. Hence Reproa‘chful-ly adv* -ness. 
Re probacy. 1594. [f. Reprobate a. ; 

see -ACY.j T he state or condition of being 
reprobate. So jRe’probance. Shaks. 
Reprobate (reyrbbA, -r»t), sb. 1545. [ad. 
L. rrprobatus ; see Reprobate v .] x. One 

rejected by God ; one lost in sin. b. An aban- 
doned or unprincipled person ; a scamp 159a. 
a. Come from him, nee 'sax. Hkywood. 

Reprobate (re*pnfbA), a. 1545. [ad. late 
L. refrobatets, reprobate ; see next.] x. Re- 
jected or condemned as worthless, inferior, or 
impure. Now rare. fa. Depraved, morally 
corrupt -1671. 3. Rejected by God ; lost or 

hardened in sin 156s. b. Of abandoned char- 
acter ; lost to all sense of religious or moral 
obligation ; unprincipled 1660 4. absol. Those 

who are rejected by God, and thus excluded 
from participation in eternal life with Him. 
(Opp. to the elect.) 1563. f 5. Deserving or 
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worthy of condemnation or reproof ; appropri- 
ate to reprobates -1771. 

s. Thei sh&l call them r. sfluer, because the Lord 
hathe rciected them Biblb (Genev.) Jer. vL 30. a. 
L. L. L. 1. iL 64. 3. Thir. .Strength and Art are 

easily outdone By spirits r. Milt. 4. Can the pre- 
destinate be lost, or the r. saved? 1833. Henn* 
Re’probatenesa. 

Reprobate (re*pr£hrit), v. late ME. [f. L. 
reprobat-, reprobare, f. re- Re- 2 d + trvbare to 
Prove.] 1. trans. To disapprove or, censure, 
condemn. 9. Of God : To reject or cast off 
from Himself ; to exclude from participation in 
future bliss 1451. 3* To reject, refuse, put 

away, set aside 1609. b. Law. To reject (an 
instrument or deed) as not binding on one. 
(Chiefly in Sc. Law.) Also absol. 1726. c. To 
repudiate, cast off. Obs. or arch. 1748. 

x. His neighbours reprobated his method of pro- 
ceeding 1787. a. For theyr synne they be reprobate 
& forsaken of god 1526. 3. Reprobated and rejected 

Was this Stone 18501. b. You cannot approbate and 
r. the same instrument 1836. Hence Re*probater 
(rate), one who reprobates. 

Reprobation (reprJb^i jjn). late ME. [ad. 
late L. reprobationem ; see prec. and -ation.] 
f x. Reproof, shame, lute ME. only. a. The 
action of raising objections or exceptions 
(against a thing or person) ; a legal objection or 
exception (rare) 1485. 3. Theol. Rejection by 

God ; the state of being so rejected or cast off, 
and thus ordained to eternal misery. (Opp. to 
election.) 1532. 4. Rejection of a person or 

thing ; condemnation as worthless or spurious 
1582. b. Disapproval, censure, reproof 1727, 

3. Austin® doth call r. predestination to destruction 
1651. 4. You are empowered to. .set a brand of r. on 
dipt poetry, and false coin Dryden. b. The fear of 
public r. 1883. Hence fReproba’tioner, a believe* 1 
in the doctrine of r. 

Reprobative (re-pnJVitiv), a. 1835. [L 
Reprobate v. + -ive.] Conveying or express- 
ing disapproval or reprobation. 

Reprobator (re'pnfant^j). 1666. [ad. 
med.L. (actio) * reprobatoria ; see Reprobate 
v. and -ory .] Sc. Law. An action for the 
purpose of proving a witness to be liable to 
valid objections or to a change of perjury. 

Re- probatory, a. 1893. [f. as Repro- 
bate V. + -ORY *.] Reprobative, condemnatory. 

Reproduce (r*pr<Mi£*s), v. 1611. [Re- 
5 a.] i. trans. To bring again into existence ; 
to create or form anew; spec, in Biol, to form 
(a lost limb or organ) afresh ; to generate (new 
individuals), b. absol . To multiply by genera- 
tion 1894. 9. To produce again by means of 

combination or change 1666. 3. To bring 

about again ; to effect, exhibit, or present anew ; 
to repeat in some fashion 1688. b. To Tepeat 
in a more or less exact copy ; to produce a 
copy of (a work of art, etc.), now esp. by means 
of engraving, photography, or similar processes 
1850. c. intr. To turn out (well, etc.) in a 
copy 1891. 4. To present again in writing or 

print i860. 5. To create again by a mental 

effort ; to represent clearly to the mind 1869. 

x. Man .. reproduces his kind! and he vanishes into 
darkness iBoo. b. It reproduces at the rate of hun- 
dreds per day 1894. a. When the vapour of water is 
condensed it reproduces pure water Huxley. 3. b. 
The rude art of English masons strove to r. the cam- 
paniles of Northern Italy Fnkbmah. 3. The novels 
of the eighteenth century enable us to r. the parson 
of the time with ease 1870. Hence ReprodU'Ceabla 
a. reproducible. Reproducer. Reprodu cible «• 
that may be reproduced 

Reproduction (ripr<H»-kfan). 1659. [f. 
prec., after production .] 1. The action or pro- 
cess of forming, creating or bringing into exis- 
tence again, b. The process, on the part of 
certain animals, of reproducing parts of the 
organism which have been destroyed or re- 
moved. (Now freq. called regeneration.) 1797. 

c. The process of producing new individuals of 
the same species by some form of generation ; 
the generative production of new animal or 
vegetable organisms by or from existing ones ; 
also, power of reproducing in this way 1785. 

d. The action or process of bringing again 
before the mind in the same form 1800. e« 
The action or process of repeating in a copy 
1883. a. A copy or counterpart ; in recent use 
esp. a copy of a picture or other work of art by 
means of engraving or some other process xtoft 
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b. A representation in some form or by some 
means of the essential features of a thing 1844. 
Reproductive (rfpr^dr ktiv), a. 1753. [i. 
Reproduce, after productive.} 1. Of the na- 
ture of, pertaining to, or effecting, reproduc- 
tion. a. spec, in Biol. Connected with or effect- 
ing generative reproduction in animals or plants 
1836. Hence Reprodu*ctive-ly adv. t -ness. 
Re productivity. 

Reproof (rf pi /i f ). Also frepref'e, -preve. 

MK, [a. OF. reprove , -prouve, f. reprover to 
Reprove.] fi. Shame, disgrace, ignominy, 
or reproach, adhering or resulting to a person 
in consequence or by reason of some fact, 
event, conduct, etc, (Occas. with a and pi.) 
-1631. fa. Insulting or opprobrious language 
or action used against a person ; insult, con- 
tumely, scorn -1596. +b. With a and fl. An 

instance of this -1597. fc. An object of scorn 
or contempt -153s. 3 - Censure, rebuke, repri- 

mand, reprehension MK. b. With a and pi. 
An instance of this 1^13. 4. Disproof, refuta- 

tion. Now rare or Ob\. 15 29. 

3. A frtolr despi^eth his fathers instruction : hut hee 
that rrgardeih rr proofc, is pi udent Prt*v. xv. 5. Those 
Lest can bear r. f who merit praise Tops, b. How 
have I d^sei ved these reproofs? X794. 

Reprovable (r/prii'vib’l), a. ME. [f. as 
Reprove v. + -able.*) Deserving of reproof 
or censure ; blameworthy, reprehensible. 

Reproval (rfpr£*val). 1846. [f. next + 

-AL 2. ] I'he act of reproving ; reproof. 

Reprove ( riprri-v), v. Also frepreve, re- 
prieve. ME. [ad. OF. reprover : — L. rep>o- 
bare ; see Reprobate v.] +1 tram . To reject 

-1604. 3. To express disapproval of (conduct, 

actions, beliefs, etc.) ; to censure, condemn. 
Now rare ME. 3. To rcpichcnd, rebuke, 
blame, chide, or find fault with (a person) ME. 
4. absol. To employ reprehension or rebuke 
ME. +5. To disprove ; to prove (an idea, 
statement, etc.) to be false or erroneous -1691. 
+b, To refute or confute (a person) -1601. 

x. Envy loves That humor best, whit h bitterly re- 
proves All states 1615. 3. What if thy Son Prove 

disobedient, and reprov’d, retort. Wherefore didst 
th'.u beget me? Miit. 5. a Hen. I'T, in. 1. 40. b. 
Deceived thev are, and may be rcpioved by the in- 
stance of fig-trees Holland Hence Repro*ver. 
Repro*vingly adv. 

Reps (reps), var. of Rep 3 . 1867. 

Reptant (re-pt&nt), a. 1657. [ad. L. rep- 
tant -, reptare to creep.] Creeping, crawling 
Reptation (rept/i jbn). 1843. [ad. L. rrf- 
tationem.] The action of creeping or crawling. 

Reptile (rcptail), sb. late ME. [ad. late L., 
ncut. of reptilis ; see next.] 1. A creeping or 
crawling animal; spec, an animal belonging to 
the class ReptilIA. u.tranf.A person of alow, 
mean, grovelling, or repulsive character 1749. 

1 collect. God said, let the Waters generate Reptil 
with Spawn abundant Milt 2. These rejililes pub- 
lish. a newspaper Cohbftt, Hence Reptih'ferous 
a. containing fossil reptiles. 

Reptile (re’ptail), a. 1607. (ad. late L. 
reptths, f. rept-, repere to creep + -tlis - 1 LE.] 1 

a. Of animals: Creeping, crawling; reptant. 
+b. Of plants: Repent [rare) -1738. a. Of the 
nature of, characterized by, pertaining to, the 
action of creeping or crawling 1727, 3. transf. 

Grovelling, mean, low, malignant 1654. 

II Reptilia (reptHiS), sb.pl. 1627. [L., pi. of 
reptile Reptilk sbj] Zool. Those animals which 
creep or crawl ; spec . in mod. use, that class of 
vertebrate animals which includes the snakes, 
lizards, crocodiles, turtles and tortoises. 

Reptilian (reptrhan), a. and sb. 1846. [See 
prec. and -an I. 1.] A, adj. 1. Resembling a 
reptile ; having the characteristics of the Rcp- 
tiha. b. Consisting or composed of reptiles 
1851. a. Of or pertaining to, characteristic of, 
a reptile or the Reptilia 1849. 3. transf. Mean, 

malignant, underhand 1859. B. sb. A member 
of the class Reptilia 1847, 

Republic (r/pp-bhk), sb. (and a.) 1603. [ad. 

F. rlpubliquc or L. respublica (abl. republica), 
f. res thing, affair + publicus Public, ] ti. The 
state, the common weal -1684. a. A state in 
which the supreme power rests in the people and 
their dieted representatives or officers, as opp. 
to one governed by a king or the like ; a com- 
monwealth 1604 b. Applied to particular states 
having this form of constitution 1631. 3. transf. 


and fig. An v community of persons, animals, 
etc., in which there is a certain equality among 
the members 1651. 4. attrib. or as adj. Of the 

nature of, characteristic of or pertaining to, a 
republic or republics; republican. Now rare 
or Obs. 1638. 

a. The Army.. would depose the King, change the 
Government, and settle a Republic!* by their own 
Rules 1674. 3. The r. 0/ letters , the collective body 

of those engaged in literary pursuits; the field of 
literature itself 

Republican (r/pirblikfin), a. and sb. 1659. 
[f. prec. + -an I. i.J A. adj. 1. Of or belonging 
to a republic; having the form or constitution 
of a republic ; characteristic of a republic or re- 
publics. b. Of persons or parties : Favouring, 
supporting, or advocating the form of stale or 
government called a republic 1683. 2. U.S. 

politics (with capital) : a. Oiig. applied to the 
Anti-Federal party, later to the Democratic-R 
(see Democratic 2). b. The name of a party 
opposed to the Democratic, formed in 1854 to 
resist the extension of slave territory, and favour- 
ing a liberal interpretation of the constitution, 
extension of the central power, and a protec- 
tive tariff. i3o6. 3. Ornith. Living, nesting, or 

breeding, in large flocks or communities, ap- 
plied esp. to the N. Ainer. r. swallow, and the 
S. African r. grosbeak or weaver-bird 1829. 

*. I would have the manners of the people purely 
and strictly r. Junius Lett. R. calendar , the calendar 
adopted fur a short time by the French Republic; bo 
r. era, dating from 2a Sept. 1792. 

B. sb. 1. One who believes in, supports, or 
prefers a republican form of government 1659. 
a. U.S. politics. A member of the Republican 
party 1782. 3. Ornith. A republican weaver- 

bird or swallow 1801. j 

1. A 'ed r., one bent on maintaining extreme r. doc- 
trines, even at the expense of blood 1864. 
Republicanism (i/prrblikamz’m). 1689 
[f. prec. + -ism.] Republican spirit ; attach- 
ment to republican principles ; republican 
government or institutions, etc. 
Republicanize (rj'pzrblikfinoiz'), v. 1797. 
'ad. F, i£publicaniser\ see Republican and 
-ize.] 1. trans. To render republican in prin- 
ciplesor character, con vert into republican form. 

a. intr. To show republican tendencies 1834. 

1. Agents commissioned .. to repuLIicanihC the coun- 
try 1871. transf. To r. our orthogiaphy and our 
-.yntax 1858. Hence Repu blicauizaTioiu 

Republicatioa (rfpz?Llikr‘ J.*mL 1730. [Re- 
5 a.] 1, A fresh promulgation of a religion or 

law. a. A fresh publication of sl will 1743. 3. 

The action of republishing (a work), or the fact 
of being 1 epublishcd 1783. b. A work published 
again 1796. 

a. Thr r. of a former will rrvokes one of a later date 
Blackstone. b. Much of thr correspondence would 
bear r. in a permanent form 1868. 

Republish (r/pzublij), v. 1625. [Re- 5 a.] 
trans. To publish again. 

No after-purchased lands will pass under Kuril de- 
vise, unless.. the de\ isor republishes his will Black- 
stons. Hence Republlsher, one who republishes. 

Reptrdiable, a. rare. 1611. [See Repu- 
diate v. atid -able.] That may be repudiated. 
Repudiate (rfyi/i-diziO, v. 1545. [f. L. 
repud iat-, repudiare to divorce, reject, etc,, f. 
rrpudium.) 1, trans. a. Of a husband : To put 
awayor cast off (his wife) ; to divorce, dismiss. 

b. To cast off, disown (a person or thing) 1699. 
a. To reject ; to refuse to accept or entertain 
(a thing), or to have dealings with (a person) 
T548. b. To reject (opinions, conduct, etc.) 
with condemnation or abhorrence 1824. c. To 
reject (a charge, etc.) with denial, as being 
quite unfounded or inapplicable 1865. g. To 
reject as unauthorized or as having no binding 
force on one 1646. b. To refuse to discharge 
or acknowledge (a debt or other obligation). 
Chiefly of states disowning a public debt, and 
freq. absol. 1837. 

x. a. His separation from Terentia, whom he repu- 
diated not long afterward 1716. b. Tor. and denounce 
his father Dickens, a. If they repudiated the empire 
placed within their reach, some otheT power would 
certainly seize it 1862, b, I r.the dreams of Pan- 
theism 1865, 3. He hath obtained with soma to r. 

the books of Moses Sib T. Browne, Hence Repu*- 
diator, one who repudiates. 

Repudiation (r/piflditf’Jan). 1545- [*<*. L. 

rspudiationem ; see prec. and -ATION.J The 
action of repudiating or fact of being repudiated. 


1. Divorce (of a wife). 9. The action of reject- 
ing, disowning, disavowing, etc. 1848. b. spec, 
of a debt 1843. Hence Repudla'tionist U.S., 
one who advocates the r. of a public debt. 
Repugn (r/pi«*n), v. late ME. [ad. L. re- 
pugn are, f. re - Re- + pttgnare to fight.] ti. 
:ntr. To be contradictory or inconsistent ; to 
be contrary to , to stand against something 
-1673. 9. To oiler opposition or resistance ; 

to resist ; to be recalcitrant ; to object. Now 
rare, late ME. 3, trans. To oppose, resist, or 
contend against (a thing or fpeison). Now 
rare, late ME. 1*4. To be contrary or opposed 
to (a thing) -1681. 5. To affect (a person) with 
repugnance or aversion. Also absol. 1868. 

«. T o r. . .against a domineering Rittcrdom Caklvi.k. 
. The very nature of his Subject . .rt nugrix any sut h 
uspicinn 1731. Hence +Repu*gnable a. capable 
of being repugned ; contrary, opposed RepU’gner. 

Repugnance (ifpygnau?,). late NIK, [a. 
F. rtfpugnamc, or ad. L. repvgnantia ; see 
prec. and -ance. ] 1. Con tiadic lion, incon- 

sistency; contradictory opposition or disagree- 
ment of ideas 01 statements Also with a and 
pi. ta. Resistance -T547. tb. Opposition or 
eontrarir’v between or of things -16^4. 3. 

Stiong dislike, distaste, antipathy, or avetsion 
(to or against a tiling). Also pi. 1592. 

I. J11 it iheie is more than the usual r between the 
title and tin puipurt 1824. Those nalion.il rr pug- 
mnccs do not touch me Sir T. Bkownl. A deep r 
against ecclesiastical tyranny 1854. So Repu*g* 
nancy, in senses i, 3. 

Repugnant (1 /pzrgnant), a. late ME. [a. 
F., 01 ad. L. lepugnantcm , repugnare. ' 1. Om- 

tiary or contiadictory (to), linonsisn nt or in- 
compatible (with). a. Making or ottering re- 
sistance (to a person or thing) ; opposing, 
resisting, hostile, antagonistic, iefiactory 1460. 
3. Distastciul or objectionable tu one 1777. 

x. A condition either impossible, illegal, or 1. 17GG 
The clause wax Void, bcLauae it wax r. lo the body of 
the u< t jStS. 3. CharacUMi in comedy .. which in- 
volve some notion r to the moral sense Lamb. Hence 
Repu’gnnnt-Iv adv., -ness. 

Rcpul 1 11 late frfpirliriU’tt), v. 1623. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. repul l ula re . ) 1. intr. r l o bud or 

spiout again. 2. Path. Of a disease : To stait 
afiesh ; lo recur 1762. 

x. Whose branch®" I ft*ar are withered, never to r 
again 18-2. Hence Repullula’tiou. 

Repulse (rfpy 1 m, sb. 1533. [r\d. L. rcpul- 
\ut or rcpulsa, i. rtpuls rt pel lac to REBEL.] 
1. Tin* act of repelling an assailant or hostile 
force ; the fact of being driven back in an en- 
gagement or assault 1540. 2. Refusal (of a te- 

quest. suit, etc.); denial, rejection, rebulf 1533 

3. The act of forcing or driving back ; the tact 
of being forced back. Now rare or Obs. 1578. 

x. The r. of the T urks befoic die City of Zenia 1879. 
s. Applications for I’lai cs, with then icspe«Ai\e .Sue 
ceases or Repulses Addison 

Repulse (rl\>v ls ' # v. 1533. [f. L. repu/s-, 
*epelie*r to R s pkt..] 1. tr^r u To drive or b^at 
back (an assailant) ; to repel by force of arms, 
tb. To repel or ward off (an injury) -1606. tc. 
To force back (a thing) -1664. 9. To repel 

with denial; to n-ject, refuse, rebuff 1533. t3 
To shut out, exclude from something -1602 

4. To affect with repulsion (rate) 1845. 

s. His valour withstood and repulsed the superior 
numbers of the Christians Gibbon, a. Eve Not ao 
repulst at bis feet Fell humble Milt, 

Repulsion (rfpzrlfen). late ME. [ad. late 
I>. repulsionrm. J T** Repudiation, divorce 
-1450. a. The action of forcing or driving 
back or away 1547. b. Med. The action of re- 
pelling humours, eruptions, etc., from the 
affected parts ; ta means of effecting this 1725. 
3. Physics. The action of one body in repelling 
another ; tendency of bodies to inct ease their 
mutual distance. (Opp. to Attraction 5.) 3725. 
b. transf. Tendency to separate or put further 
apart, to introduce division or difference, etc, 
1843. 4 * Influence tending to repel one from 

a person or thing; dislike, aversion 1751 
3 The production of motion by the mutual attrac- 
tions and repulsions of distant or contiguous masses 
Hbrsciikl. Capillary r. t the apparent r. of a liquid 
caused by capillarity. 4. There are many natures 
which, .seem to start back from each other by some 
invincible r, Johnson. 

Repulsive (r/pzrlsiv), a. i6xz. [f. Re- 
pulse v» + -ive. ] I, Having the character of 
repelling ; driving or forcing back ; returning 
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a sound ; resisting moisture, etc. a. Physics. 
Of the nature of. characterized by, repulsion. 
(Opp. to Attractive.) 1704. 8. Intended or 
tending to repel by denial, coldness of manner, 
etc. ; repellent X598. 4. Repellent to the mind ; 
disgusting 1816. 

x. R. of his might the weapon stood Pope. The 
desolation of the spot was r. to his wishes 1791. 3. 

Mary was not so r. and uusisterly as Elizabeth Jank 
Austen. 4. There was something so r. about ihe 
woman x866. Hence Repu*lsive-ly adv., -ness. 

+Repu*re, v. rare . 1606. [Re- 5 a.] traits. 
To purify again -1635. 

Reputable (re a pitft&b'1), a . i6tr. [f. Re- 
pute v. + -ABLE. 3 +1. Capable of being re- 

garded or taken into account. a. Having a 
good reputation ; of good repute ; estimable, 
honoutahlc, respectable 1674. 

a. His Imployment, as a bookseller, I think a very 
r. onr Huntley. The jury were nen of fair and r. 
characters Hume. So Refutability. Re’putable* 
ness. Reputably ad v. 

Reputation (rcpiwttfhjan). late MR. [nd. L. 
reputationem computation, consideration. ] 1. 

’1 lie common or general estimate of a person 
with respect to character or other qualities ; the 
relative estimation or esteem in which a person 
is held. a. The condition, quality, or tact, of 
being highly regarded or esteemed ; also, res- 
pectability, good report, late ME. b. With a 
and pi. Also, i a source of honour and credit ; 
a person of note or distinction. 1653. 3. The 

honour or credit of. 1 particular person or tiling ; 
one’s good name, good repoit, or fame in 
general 1553. b. With a and pi. Some one’s 
good name, etc. 1712. 4. The estimation, 

ci edit, or ascription of being or possessing 
something 1570. 

x. Phrases. t/« (or of) r . ; in later use applied to 
till' 1 ! given by courtesy. To be, /neve, hold in no, 
£ie<i t, tic,, r. (now rare). Op no, %reat, small , etc. 
r ; O'her uumi, of slender r. Shaks a. Hut in the 
coinpanv ol women of r, I never saw sn»’h an idiot 
( Im usm. Thus r. is a spur to wit Cowvkk. b. A 
great r. for Irarning Thackeray. 3. The r. of rh«* 
state was the lust consideration Hucklr. b. At ev'rv 
word a r. dies Hoi*k. 4. The 1. of Wisedome J l mums. 
This wry old Woman had the R. of a Witch all over 
the Cor.lltl V Addison. 

Reputative (ri'|>i/7'tfltiv\ a. 165 6. [See 
Repute u. and -1 VE.j Considered or regm ded 
as .-.itch ; putative, Ilcnce Repn tatively adv. 
bv repute. 

Repute (r/'pU t), sb. 1551. [f. thevb.] fi. 
Opinion, estimate (rare) -1711. a. Reputation 
of a specified kind 1551. *fb. T lie reputation 
ff (having or being) something -1699, +3. 

Relative estimation ; rank or position -1700. 

4. Reputation, distinction, honour, credit 1615. 

5, The reputation of a particular person. Treq. 
in phr. by r. 1662. 

a. Let them hr mn of good r. and carriage Shaks. 
4. Ceremony which Riuctb 1 vnto things in them- 
selucs but triuiull 161 s. 5. Omitting nothing that 
rage can invent to hlack his r. 1683. I know him 
well, by r. 1838. Hence fRcpu’teiess a. devoid of 
r.i inglorious. Sit Attn. 

Repute O/piM t), v. late ME. [ad. F. rd- 
/ uter, or L. repul a re, f. re - Re- + put are to 
leckon, think.] x. trans . To consider, think, 
esteem, reckon (a prison or thing) to be, or as 
being, something 1460. fa. a. To take for 
something; to reckon, account as something 
-1670. b. To consider to be in a person or 
thing -1533. f3. To assign, attribute, impute, 

or reckon to a person -1659. f4, To have or 

hold (a person) in repute or esteem ; to think 
(well, etc.) of; to value -1663. +5. intr. To 

think (highly, etc.) of a thing or person -1698. 

f. To thende that they may be reputed and holdcn 
sage and wyse Caxton. lngrudiude, which Rome 
reputes to he a hainous shine Shaks. s. a. He.. is 
content to r. me for Pious 1670. 3. It was reputed to 

him for righteousness 1659. H**nce Repu'tedly a*iv . 
bv repute or common estimation. 

Request (r/kwe-st), sb. ME. [a. OF. re - 
queste (mod.F. requite ) ; sec Quest sb. and 
Require r.] 1. The act, on the part of a 

specified person, of asking for some favour, 
service, etc. ; the expression of one’s desire or 
wish directly addressed to the person or persons 
able to gratify it. a. An act or instance of 
asking for something ; a petition or expressed 
desire ; a writing or document of this nature ; 
also, that which is asked for. late ME. 3. 
Without article. To make r.. to ask or beg 


-1700. b. The act of asking or fact of being 
asked (to do something). Now esp. in by r., in 
response to an expressed wish. X460. 4. The 

state, fact, or condition of being asked for or 
sought after; demand; tvoguc, fashion. Chiefly 
in phr. in or into r. 1586. 

I. At my r... they let her go adrift 1687. Consider, 
’tin my first r. Pop*, a. The r. made in the foregoing 
letter was conceded 1838. 3. a. 1 hen y a king s.ud.-, 
For what doest thou make r. ? Neh. ii. 4. b. Where 
one is hound to levy a Fine upon R. 1683. 4. Idiots are 
still in R in most of the Courts of Germany Addison. 

Phr. Courts of Requests) • fa. a former court of 
record, technically forming part of the king's council, 
held by the Lord Privy heal and the Masters of Re- 
quests for the relief of persons petitioning the king; 
also, in later use, the hail ai Westminster in wluwb 
the court was held ; b. a Ior.il comt for the recovery 
of small debts. f Master of (the) Request^), one of 
the leading officers of the Court of Requests. 

Request (r/kwe st), v. 1533. [ad. OF. re- 
quester , f. requeue ; see prec.J 1. With in fin 
To express a wish or desire to have, etc.; to 
beg the favour or permission to be allowed to 
do something 1565. a. trans . 'I o ask, or ask 
for (something) 1594. 3. To ask (a person) to 

do something 1533. fb. ellipt. 1 o ask (a per- 
son) to act against another, to come or go to a 
pla«e, etc. (rare) -1613. 

x. He requestrd fo hi*iue Erasmus judgement con. 
cerning Luther a. To tell the ladies T hat I t. 

their presence Shei.lry. 3. Hutler requested them to 
open the gate Scoti. b. 1 was requested to bupper 
last night H. Jons, lluice Requester. 

Requiem (ickwiem). ME. [L., acc. of 
requies ‘rest*, fiom the Introit in the Mass 
for the Dead, ‘ Requiem elernam dona eis, 
Homme’.] 1. A special mass for the repose of 
the souls of the dead. Also Mass of R. b. A 
musical setting ol a mass for the dead 1789 
a Any dirge or solemn chant for the repose of 
the dead. Chiefly poet. 161 r. t3. An invitation 
to rest or repose - 1684. 4. Rest, repose, peace, 

quiet 1616. 

x. behind, four prirsts, in sable stole, Sung r. for 
the wan tor’s soul 01,01 1. 4. Repose denies her i. to 

Im name Hykon. 

ij Requies cat (rekwi,e*slcict). 1C24. [L.,thc 
first word of nquiescai in pace * may he rest in 
pence A prayer lor the repose of the dead. 

Requicsccnce (rekwi,c*scns). 1654. [f. L. 
requiescere , after Quiescence.] A state of 
quiescence, rest, repose. 

fRequi-rable, a. late MIC. [orig. a. OF. re • 
f/uerable ; later, f. Require v. + -able.‘| Capable 
of being required; that may propci ly be asked 
for -1676. 

Require (rikwoiaM), v. late ME. [a. OF. 
requer requicr-, stem of requerre : — T-. re- 
quire re, f. ie- Re- + quucrerc to ask, seek.] 
I. fi. tram. To ask (a person) a question; to 
inquire of (a person) 10 by, if etc. (rare) -15 79. 
ta. To ask or request (a pet son) for something 
-1583. +3. 'Fo ask, icquest, or desire (a per- 
son) to do something -1641. 4. To demand of 

(any one) to do something 17s r. 

3. Defend vs mighty Lmd wfc thee r. 158 j. 4. The 
government requited cadi couniy to find its quota ot 
ships FhP.KM\N. 

II. 1. a. To ask for (some thing or person) 

authoritatively or imperatively, or as a right , 
to demand, claim, insist on having, late ME. 
b. To ask for (something) as a favour ; to beg, 
entreat, or request. Now rare, late ME. c. 
intr. To make request or demand, late ME. 
a. Irans . To demand as necessary or essential 
on general principles, or in order to comply with 
some regulation, late ME. b. To call for or 
demand as appropriate or suitable in th«i par- 
ticular case ; to need for some end or purpose, 
late ME. c. To demand as a necessary help 
or aid; hence, to stand in need of; to need, 
want, late ME. d. It requires, there is need of 
1820. 3. intr. To be requisite or necessary. 

Now rare . 1500. 4. To feel, or be under, a 

necessity to' do something 1805. b. To fall 
necessarily, to need, to be done, etc. 1842. 

s. Olivet Cromwell.. requir’d, both of the Soldiers 
and others, the Oath of Fidelity 1790. b. They go 
commission’d to r. a Peace Dkydbn, a. b. An acre 
of ground will r. ten pound of seed 1759. C. Light 
labour.. Just gave what life required, but gave no 
more Goldsm. 4. b. The wicked are miserable be- 
cause they r. to be punished Jowftt. 

tHL trans. To seek after, search lor ; to in- 
quire after ; to call upon, summon -1797. 


A different Object do these Eyes r. Gray. Henoe 
RequPfcr (now rare), one who requires. 

Requirement (rftwai»'jm£nt). 1530. 
[-MKNT.] ti. The act of requiring ; a requisi- 
tion, request. 9. That which is required ; a 
want, need 1662. b. That which is called for 
or demanded ; a condition which must be 
complied with 1841. 

a. £ 1 5,000 would have amply met the requirements 
of the county 1878. b. 'ihe other profes*ois ate 
undrr mote, stringent requirements to teaih x868. 

Requisite (le-hwizit), a. and sb. 1470. [ad. 
L. requisitus, requirere.~\ A. adj. Required by 
circumstances or the nature of things B. sb. 
Something that is requisite 1602. 

A. There are., two poyntes r. vnto s.d nation More. 
B. The two requisites of efficacy and economy 1B80. 
Hence tRe*C|Ui8ite-ly adv , >116811. 

Requisition (rekwizi-Jpn), sb. 1503. [a. 

F. requisition, or ad. L. requisition cm .] 1. a. 

The action of requiring ; a deinnml made by a 
person, b. A requirement, necessary condition 
1836. a. The (or an) action of formally re- 
quiting one to perform some action, discharge 
some dutv, etc. ; tihe fact of being so called 
upon. Also, a written demand of tins nature. 
x 533» 3* The action of requiring a ceitain 

amount or number of anything to be furnished ; 
a demand or order ol this nature, esp. one made 
upon a town, distnet, etc., to furnish or supply 
anything tequired lor military purposes 1776. 
4. The state or condition of being called or 
pressed into service or use 1796. 

x. a. 1 obey your r., and inquue the purpose of it 
1797. 3. There can he no ballot except on a r. signed 

by nine propnerois 3. After the battle of Jena. . 

the r. upon humbled Prussia was more than a hundred 
millions of francs 1860. 4. Phr. To put (place, coll) 

in tor into) r. (7V> b>) in (constant, etc.) r . ; The 
guillotine was inconstant r. 1817a Hence Re qui- 
si tioiust, one who makes a r. 

Requisition (rekwiztjbn), v. 1837. ff. 
prec.J 1. trans . a. To require (anything) to be 
furnished lor military pm poses ; to put in in- 
quisition. b. To make demands upon (a town, 
eic.) 1870. 2. To make requisition for; to 

demand, call for. request to have or get 1874. 
b. To coll in for some purpose 1887. 

1. a. To r. such horses as might be needed 1^70. 
b. When ii is intended to r. a village or town, all the 
1 uthrts should hr guarded 1897. a. b. The military 
had to be requisitioned 1887. 

Requisitor (rfkwi zit^j). rare. 1790. [f.L. 
requisite requirere + -ok 2 c. | One who makes 
a requisition or requisitions. 

Requisitory (rfkwrzitori), sb. rare. 1824. 

| ad. F. rdquisitoire . ; cf. nc\t.] In Fiench leyal 
practice, the demand made by a public prose- 
cutor for the punishment of the accused on the 
charges stated. 

Requisitory (rfkwrzitari), a. rare. 1447. 
[ad. med.lv, rctjuisi/oruts (see Ri quisite and 
-( >RY 2 ).] a. Of the nature of, expressing or con- 
vcying, a request or icquisition. b. Capable of 
making a requisition 1825 

Requitable (ifkwai Ulh'l), a. Now 7 are or 
Obs. 1610. ( f. Requite v. Capable 

of being requited. 

Requital (r/kwoiTal). 1579. [f. Requite 
v . +-AL 2. j x. Return for some service, kind ness, 
etc. ; recompense or reward lor action or exei- 
tion. b. With a and pi. A return or repayment 
(for or d/sornething) 1591. a. Return of an 
injury, etc. ; retaliation, revenge 1582. 

x. Whose bold perseverance at length reap’d r. 1815, 
Fhr. /« (tarely + for) r. (of ) ; In r. whereof, henceforth, 
carry your letters your selfe Shaks. a. I11 r. of that 
shameful act of perfidy 1885. 

Requite (rJkwsi-t), v. 1529. [f. Re- + quite t 
var. of Quit v.l x. trans. To repay, make re- 
turn for, reward (a kindness, service, etc.), b. 
To make retaliation or return for, to avenge 
(a wrong, injury, etc.) 1555. 9. To repay (a 

person) for some service, etc. 1560. b. To pay 
back, make retaliation on (a person) for some 
injury, etc. 1590. fa. To repay with the like ; 
to return (a visit) -1648. 4. To make return 

of; to give or do in return /br something 1547, 
+5.T0 take the place of, make up for, to counter* 
balance or compensate -1697. 

x. Requiting years of care with contumely Shelley. 
b. absol. T he Lord God of recompenses shall surely 
r. J er. U. 56. a. I am so poors to r . you, you must 
looke for nothing but thankes of me x6xx. b. Hen 
payes vs shot for shot i Well, wee shall t. him 1627. 
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6 111 case of folia, or requiting like for like 1631, 
ence Requirement; requital, revenge. Reqni'ter. 
Rere comb, form ; sec Rear-. 
Re*re-brace. Obs. exc. Hist, ME. [a. AF. 
*rerebras, f. rere- back + arm.] Armour 
for the upper arm from the shoulder to the 
elbow (orig. a plate protecting the back of the 
arm only). 

Re're-daiter. rare. 1450. [Rere-.] A 
privy situated at the back of the dormitory in 
a convent or monastery. 

Reredos (rl«*id^s). late ME [a. AF. 'Tere- 
dos, f. rere- Rere- + dos back.] 1. Eccl. a. An 
ornamental facing or screen of stone or wood 
covering the wall at the back of an altar, b. 
A choir-screen 1446. fa. A hanging of velvet 
or silk for covering the wall at the back of an 
altar -1553. 3. The brick or stone back of a 

fire-place or open hearth ; an iron plate forming 
a fire-back. 06s . exc. arch, late ME. 
Re*re-su:pper. 06s. exc. arch. ME. [a. AF. 
rere-super\ see Rere- and Supper.] A sup- 
per (usu. of a sumptuous nature) following 
upon the usual evening meal, and thus coming 
very late at night 

Guilty of the enormity of rere-suppers Scott. 
+Resa»lgar. late ME. [ad. Arab, rakj al- 
ghdr (see Realgar).] Realgar, disulphide of 
arsenic -1610. 

Resalute (rfsfilifi't), v. Now rare. 1493. 
[ad. L. resalutare , or (in sense a) f. Re- 5 a + 
Salute v .] 1. trans. To salute in return, a. 
To salute again or anew 1586. 

Reaa'rcefee, Resa*rceued, a. Her. 1586. 
[ad. F. recerceld , t re- + cerctli Sakcelly .1 
Applied to a cross surcharged with another of 
a different colour. 

Rescind (rifei*nd), v. 1637. [ad. L. re- 
tcindere , f. re- Re- + scindere to split, divide.] 
1. trans. To cut off, take away, remove. Chiefly 
fg. fa. To cut through, sever. Jer. Taylor. 
3. To abrogate, annul, repeal 1637. 

1. His unnecessary expences are rescinded, his super- 
fluous cut off Prynnb. 3. It required a particular 
Act of Parliament to r. this bye-law 1776, The vendor 
Shall have the power of rescinding the contract 1846. 
Hence Reaci’ndable a. Resci'ndment. 
Rescission (rfai-gon). 1611. [ad. late L. 
rescissionem % t rescindere to Rescind.] +i. 
The action of cutting off (rare) -x6a6. a. The 
action of annulling or abrogating 1651. 

a. A thing’s being found damaged, or sold at above 
double the just value, is a good cause of r. 1797. 

Rescissory (rlsi-sori), a. 1605. [ad. late 
L. rescissorivs, f. resciss-, rescindere .] Of the 
hature of, or having the effect of, rescinding or 
revoking ; connected with, or characterized by, 
rescission. 

Next they fell upon forming an Act R., whereby 
former Acts, .should be nulled 1654. 

■fRescou Titer, sd. 1543. [ad. It riscontro 
comparison, balancing, f. rt- Re- + scontro 
encounter.] r. Encounter, hostile meeting 
(rare), a. Balancing of contra-accounts ; settle- 
ment or payment of differences on accounts, 
in later use spec, on the Stock Exchange 
-1796. 3. An engagement to pay the sum due 
on a balance of accounts -168a. So f Re- 
ncounter v. intr. to encounter with an enemy; 
trans. to balance or settle In the way of business. 
fResoous, sb. ME. [a. OF. rescous(s)e t f. 
resconrre to Rescue.] 1. Rescue, assistance, 
aid -1 60a. a. Law. ■» Rescue sb. a. -1768. 
So Reecona v. trans. to rescue -1625. 
Rescribe (rfskrarb), v. 146a. Tad. L. re- 
scribere , f. re- Re- + scribtrt to write.] +1. To 
write back, write in reply -1726. a. To write 
again or anew ; to rewrite. Now rare. 1565. 
Rescript (rrskript). 1508. [ad. L. rescrip - 
turn, rescribert to Rbscribb.] 1. a. A decretal 
epistle from the Pope In reply to some question 
or difficulty referred to him ; also, any Papal 
decision, decree, or edict, b. The reply sent 
by a Roman emperor to a magistrate or other 
person consulting him on a doubtful point of 
law or as to the action to be taken in particular 
circumstances 2589. a. Any edict, decree, order, 
or formal announcement made by a ruler or 
governing body, or having an official character 
1545. ^Something written over again ; a re- 
writing xafp. b. U.S. Law. A duplicate or coun- 
terpart x8 43. 4. A palimpsest writing 18x7. 
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t . The summee of money which the Pope receiveth 
for first fruits,. .Indulgences, Bulls,. .Rescrips,.. can- 
not be counted 1635, 3. I wrote it three times.. sub- 
duing the phrases at every r. C Bronte. 

tRescri'ption. 1588. [a. F., or ad. late L. 
rescriptionem,] x. A rewriting, writing over 
again -1697. a. The action of replying in 
writing ; a written reply -1657. 8. A promissory 
note issued by a Government -1798. 
Re*scuable» a. rare. x6ix. [f. Rescue v. 
+ -a ble. ] Capable of being rescued. 

Rescue (re *ski«),j3. late ME. [f. thevb., 
superseding Rkscous.] x. The (or an) act of 
rescuing (esp. persons) from enemies, saving 
from danger or destruction, etc. ; succour, de- 
liverance. a. Law. The forcible taking of a 
person or goods out of legal custody ; forcible 
recovery (by the owner) of goods distrained 
2450. b. A person rescued from custody x888. 

1. R. would be out of the question, should the 
climber go over the edge Tyndall, a. Precautions., 
justifiable . . from the apprehensions so generally en- 
tertained of an expected r. Scott. 

attrib. esp. in sense 'directed to, aiming at, the 
raising of falling or degraded women as r. home , 
work r, worker. R.-bld (Bridge), a bid made to get 
one’s partner out of a difficult situation. 

Rescue (re*ski«), v. ME. [a. OF. rescou-, 
stem of rescourre , -corre (F. recourre) : — Rom. 
*rt-excutere ; see Re- and Excuss v.] x . trans . 
To deliver (a person) from the attack of, or out 
of the hands of, nssailants or enemies, b. To 
liberate by unlawful force from legal custody 
1600. a. To deliver (a castle, town, etc.) from 
siege ME. b. To recover, take back by force 
145a 3. To deliver or save (a person or thing) 

from some evil or harm ME. 4. rejl. To save 
oneself in some respect ME 5. absol. To 
afford deliverance or safety (rare), late ME. 

I.. He took.. many horse and arms, and rescued all 
their prisoners 1643. a. Rescu’d is Orleance from 
the English Wolves Shaks. 3. To r. Mankind from 
Tyranny and Oppression 1718. Hence Re'BCUer. 

Re*acusser. rare. 163a. [f. Rescous v. 
+ -er *.) Law. One who makes a rescue. 
Research (rfs5\itj), sb. 1577. [ad. obs. F. 
rtcercke (mod.F. recherche ) ; see Re- and 
Search A] x. The act of searching (closely 
or carefully) for or after a specified thing or 
person, a. An investigation directed to the 
discovery of some fact by careful study of a 
subject ; a course of critical or scientific inquiry. 
Freq. in pL 1639. Without article: In- 

vestigation, inquiry into things. Also, habitude 
of carrying out such investigation. 1694. 

x. Researches after gold and other precious metals 
188a. a. Cuvier was usually engaged for seven hours 
daily in his scientific researches 1850. b. A writer 
of painstaking r. x86x. attrib.. as r. degree , student , 
work. Hence Reee&*rchfttl a. devoted to, charac- 
ter! red by, replete with, r. 

Research (rife5\rtj), r>. 1503. [ad. obs. F. 
recercher (mod.F. rechercher ) ; see Re- and 
Search v.~\ a. trans . To search into (a matter 
or subject); to investigate or study closely. 
Now rare or Obs . b. intr. To make researches ; 
to pursue a course of research 1801. 

b. On these three subjects be is directed to read 
and r. — corn-laws, finance, tythes Southey. 

Researcher (rfa5*xtfw). 1615. [f. prec. + 
-er *.] One who researches ; an investigator, 
inquirer, b. One who devotes himself to scien- 
tific or literary research 1883. c. Psychical R. t 
a member of the Society for Psychical Research ; 
one who investigates psychical phenomena. 
Resect (r/fce-kt), v. 1653. [£. L. resect-, 

resecare to cut off, L rt- Re- + secart to cut.1 
tx. trans. To cut off or away ; to remove -1686. 
a. Surg. To cut or pare down ; to remove a por- 
tion of (bone, cartilage, nerve, etc.) in this way ; 
to cut out (in part) 1846. 

Resection (r/se-kjaa). 1611. [ad. L. resec- 
tionem; see prec.] +x. The action of cutting 
off or away -166a. a. Surg. The operation of 
cutting or paring away a portion of bone, etc., 
esp. the articular ends of bones X775. 

s. Compound fracture about tho elbow-joint, which 
rendered primary x. of tbe articulation necessary. 

Reseda. 1753. [I* f acc. to Pliny f. the 
imper. of resedart to assuage, allay (the words 
reseda morbis haring been used as a charm 
when applying the plant to the reduction of 
tumours).] x. (rfsPdt) Bet. An extensive genus 
o^ierbaceoua plants (typical of the Resedacem ) ; 
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including Mignonette (R. odorata) and Dyer’s 
Weed (R. luteola). a. (re*sfid&, or as F. raids) 
A pale green colour similar to that of mignonette 
1883. 

Reseize (rxsfz), v. late ME. [ad. OF. re- 
saisir} see Re- and Seize vA fi. trans . To 
invest or endow (a person) again with, put again 
in possession of, something; to replace in, ox re- 
store to, a former position or dignity -1647. a. 
To seize, take hold or possession of (some thing 
or person) again X567. Hence Reaei’zer. So 
tResei'zure, the act of seising or taking back 
again -1683. 

+Rese*mblable, a. late ME. [a. OF. ; see 
Resemble v. and -able.] Capable of being 
compared or likened ; comparable, similar (to 
some person or thing) ; like -1665. 

Resemblance (rtze*mbl&ns). late ME. [a. 
AF. ; see Resemble v . and -anck .1 i. The 
quality of being like or similar; likeness or 
similarity in any respect; tbe fact oi some 
likeness existing or being present, a. The ex- 
ternal appearance, or characteristic features, 
peculiar to an individual or a class of persons 
or things, late ME. t3- A symbol or figure oj 
something - 1 669. fb. A simile or compari son ; 
a thing compared to another -1694. 4. A like- 

ness, image, representation or reproduction of 
some person oi thing, late ME. fb. An appear- 
ance or show of some quality ; a likelihood or 
probability -1603. 

x. A vague comparison between two things which 
have little or no r. to each other Juniux Lett. a. 
Hia r. being not like the Duke Shaks. A garden., 
which.. had the r. of a vast mosaic Disrakli. 4. 
Fairest r. of thy Maker faire Milt. 

Resemblant (r/ze*mbl&nt), a. Now rare . 
late ME. [a. OF., pres. pple. of trsemblen] 
1 . Similar, having resemblance or likeness, to 
something. s. Characterized by resemblance 
or similarity ; similar, like 1581. 3. Aiming at 

the production of resemblances 1870. 

3. T he object of tbe great R. Arts is . . to resemble 
as closely as possible Ruskin. 

Resemble (rize-mbT), v. 1 ME. [ad. OF. 
resembler, f. re- Re- + stmbler : — L. similare , 
simulart, f. similis like.] 1. trans. To be like, 
to have likeness or similarity to, to have some 
feature or property in common with (another 
person or thing). a. To compare or liken (a 
person or thing) to another. Now arch, late 
M E. tb. To compare together, or with another 
thing -1673. ta. To represent, depict, make 
an image or likeness of (aperson or thing) ; to 
figure, typify -1705. 4. To make like to some 

person or thing. Also in pa. pple., made like, 
similar. Now rare. 1460. +5. intr. To seem, 
appear -1510. 0. To be like in some respect 

to another person or thing. Now rare, late ME. 
b. To have mutual likeness; to be like or 
similar to each other 1751. 

x. Cunning resembles Prudence, as an Ape resembles 
a Man 1718. a. Thus Solomon resembles the Noee 
of his Beloved to the Tower of Libanon Addison. 
4. I hope we are resembled, Vowing our loves to 
equal death and life Marlowk. 6. b. In one feature 
or two, nations r., which are placed at stages con- 
siderably remote 1817. Hence Resembler. fRe* 
ss'mbllngly adv. 

tRese*mble, 1450. [f. Re- 4 semble % 
aphet. var. of Assemble vA t x. intr . To as- 
semble, collect, come together *1 596. a. trans. 
To bring together or collect -1494. 

Resent (r/ient), u. 1605. [ad. F. ressentir, 
f. L. re- Re- + sentire to fed.] tL 1. rejl. [ — 
F. se ressentirA To have a feeling of pain ; to 
feel pain or distress ; to regret, repent -1654. 
a. trans. To feel (something) as a cause of 
depression or sorrow ; to feel deeply or sharply 
>1738. b.To repent, regret (an action) -1676. 
3. To feel or experience (toy, sorrow, pain, etc.) 
-1734. 4- fi&' To smell out, perceive - 1665. 

n. tx, ref. To express one’s resentment ; to 
avenge oneself -1656. a. trans. To feel Injured 
or insulted by (some act or conduct on the part 
of another) ; to show displeasure or anger at 
(some wrong, injury, etc. sustained) x6a8. +3. 
To take or receive in a certain way or with cer- 
tain feelings ; to take well or ill -1734. +4- 
To appreciate, be sensible of, feel grateful for 
(a kindness, favour, etc.) ; to remember with 
gratitude *1765. 

a It is best to be plain at ence— r. my refiiaal as 
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yon will Scon. & It «m mighty well resented end 
approved of Paws. 4. If she gratefully resented that 
small thing for the sake of the hand it came (rom 170a. 

till, 1. To give forth, exhale (a perfume), to 
have an odour or suggestion of, to show traces 
ef (some quality, etc.) ran -1633. a. To 
savour of, have a touch or taste of (a person or 
thing) -1826. 

a. Some works resent too much of their authour 
Fullbb. Hence Reae*nter, tone who has a feeling 
or appreciation of something | one who feels or shows 
resentment (ran). 

Resentful, a. 1656. [f. prec. + -ful.] 

Full of, Inspired by, resentment 1656. 

A look of r. mortification 1783. Hence Resemt- 
ful-ly ado n -ness. 

tReaentiment. ran. 1595. [a. obs. F., 

f. resentir Resent v.] = Resentment -1661. 
fResentlve, a. 16 6a. [£ Resent v. + 
-ive.] Apt or Inclined to resent -1735. 
Resentment (rfze’ntment). 1619. [ad. F. 
ns sentiment, f. ressentir Resent xl] i. An 
Indignant sense 0/ injury or insult received, or 
of wrong or affront done to some person or 
thing to which one is attached. Now rare. a. 
A strong feeling of ill-will or anger against the 
author or authors of a wrong or affront ; the 
manifestation of such feeling against the cause 
of it. Also in pi. 1634. +3. A feeling or sense 

of some trouDle, or loss; of something en- 
joyed, etc. -1698. t4. A feeling or emotion of 

any kind. Also without article. -1748. 

Feeling or sensation ; susceptibility to sensuous 
or mental impressions -1704. + 0 - An apprecia- 
tion or understanding 0/ something -1678. tb. 
Interest in a thing ; regard for, care of some- 
thing {ran) -1751. t7- Grateful appreciation 

or acknowledgement [of a service, kindness, 
etc.); a feeling or expression of gratitude -1849. 
t8. A particular idea, opinion, or view of or 
upon something (rare) -1748. 

a. The shocked conscience of mankind . . was already 
kindling into r. Fboude. 3. Hearts being ever tender 
In the rfessentment of calamities 1633. 4. Deep Im- 

pressions, and ravishing refreshing resentments 1638. 

tReserate, v. 1597. [f. L. reserat-, reseran 
to unbar, f. re- RB-ad + jmt bar, bolt.] trans 
To open up -1710. So tRescra-tion, the action 
of opening ; that which opens up. 

Reservation (rezaxvii’Jsn). late ME. fa. 
OF., or ad. L. nservationem , f. nservare.) L 
l. Sect. a. The action of reserving as a tithe, 

b. The action, on the part of the Pope, of 
reserving to himself the right of nomination 
to a vacant benefice, or the fact of this being 
reserved to him by some rule or constitu- 
tion of the Church, late ME. a. Law. The 
action or fact of reserving or retaining for one- 
self some right or interest in property which is 
being conveyed to another ; an instance of this ; 
a right or interest so retained ; the clause or 
part of a deed by which something is thus re- 
served 1487. 3- The action or fact of reserving 
(for oneself or another! some right, power, 
privilege, etc. ; a right, etc., thus reserved 1605. 
b. U.S. A tract of land set apart by Govern- 
ment for some special purpose, or for the exclu- 
sive use of certain persons, esp. of a native 
bribe 1789. 4. An expressed or tadt limitation 
or exception made with regard to something ; 
the action of making an exception of this kind 
1614. fg. The action of keeping back or con- 
cealing from others ; something thus kept back 
or concealed ; a secret ; a deceptive answer or 
excuse -1645. tb. The fact or habit of being 
retioent j reservedness (rare) -1674. 

a. The reddendum or r., whereby tne grantor doth 
create or re ser ve come now thing to himself out of 
what he had before granted Blackbtonz. 4. Leant, 
Iv. a 53. C. The action or (act of engaging seats, 
rooms, places, etc. In advance 1 a seat or room re- 
served tons ( u.S.) 1907. 4. Phr. Mental r. f a quali- 

fication tacitly introduced In making e statement, 
taking an oath, etc., when It is thought inexpedient or 
unnecessary to speak or dissent openly 1 also. the fact 
or practice of making such qualifications 1 This looks 
very much like lying* but. .It Is speaking the truth 
under a. .menial r. 1I88. * To make some reserua- 

tion of your wrongs All's Well 11. iiL sfio. 

n. 1. Heel, The notion or practice of retaining 
or preserving for some propose a portion of the 
eucharistio elements (esp. the bread) after the 
oelebration of the sacrament \ fnlso, a part of 
the elements thus reserved 1552. to- The ac- 
tion or fact of keeping beck e metier for further 
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action or later decision -1659. tb. The action 
or fact of keeping back something from others 
or for one’s own use *-1634. 
fReae-rvatory. 1662. [ad. med.L. reserva- \ 
torium store-house, f. reservat nservare ; see 
Reserve v, and -ory l .J 1. A receptacle for 
food ; a cupboard ; a store-room or store-house 
-1807. a. A vessel for liquids (ran) -1720. 
3. A reservoir for water, etc. -1790. b. A re- 
ceptacle for fluids in animals or plants -1731. 
Reserve (r/z5uv), sb, 1644. [a. F. reserve, 
f. riserverlo Reserve.] L i. Something stored 
up, kept back, or relied upon, for future use or 
advantage ; a store or stock ; an extra quantity 
1658. b. The amount 01 capital kept on hand 
by a banker, insurance company, etc., in order 
to meet ordinary or probable demands. Also 
pi. 1866. a. Mil. a. pi. Those troops or por- 
tions of an army which are withheld from action 
in order to serve as a reinforcement, or, in case 
of retreat, as cover to the main body. Abo 
sing, in same sense. 1648. b. T hat portion of 
the military or naval foices of a state which is 
maintained as a further means of defence in 
addition to the regular army and navy, and is 
liable to be called out in time of war or emer- 
gency ; abo, in recent use, a member of this 
force, a reservi st 1866. t3- a. A certain amount 

of some quality, feeling, etc., still retained or 
remaining (rare) -1714. b. A place or thing 
in which something is preserved or stored -1659. 

c. A thing or means to which one may have 
recourse ; a refuge (rare) -1715. 

1. There are three reserves of ammunition 1876. b. 
The banker does not lend all he receives. The dif- 
ference is called his r. 1880. j. a. A r. of Puerility 
we have not shaken off from School Sir T. Bkownr. 

Phr. In r. y kept or remaining unutilized ; still avail- 
able. Of r. (after F. armte or corps de reserve), act- 
ing as, or destined for, a support or tecourse; chiefly 
Mil. in army, body, or corps ofr. 

II. i. Something reserved or set apart for 
some reason or purpose 1649. b. A district or 
place set apart for some particular use, or as- 
signed to certain persons 1853. c. A distinction 
given to an exhibit at a show, indicating that 
it will receive a prise in the event of another 
being disqualified 1867. a. An expressed limi- 
tation, exception, or restriction made concerning 
something. Now ran . 1654. b. A mental 
limitation or qualification of the adherence 
given to some principle, article of belief, etc. 
1679. 3. techn . a. A preparation used to pre- 
vent or modify the action of colouring matter 
upon textile fabrics ; a resist 1836. b. A pre- 
paration used for similar purposes in electro- 
plating 18 73. 

1. A r. of Corn rent paid to Secular Priests, or to 
the Religious 1695. c. The Duke of York had a r. 
for a red-polled cow 1895. a. How many reserves 
must be made in praising either his poetry, or his 
criticism I M. Arnold. Phr. Without r., without 
limitation or restriction of any kind (in mod. use 
chiefly with ref. to sales by auction.) 

HI. i. Self-restraint ; self-control ; imposition 
of some limit to one's action 1665. b. Reti- 
cence ; also spec, in casuistry, an intentional 
suppression of truth in cases where it might 
lead to inconvenience 1704. c. Avoidance of 
too great familiarity ; want of cordiality or open 
friendliness 1721. ta. An Instance of keeping 
some knowledge from another person ; a fact 
or item of information kept back or disguised ; 
a secret -1805. 

1. b. A furious critic, whose age, tank, or fortune 
givea him confidence to speak without r. Johnson. 
C. This frigid r. somewhat disgusted me Johnson. 
a. Consult Mr. Grattan, with whom I have no reserves, 
and 1 wish you to have none Burkx. 

IV. attrib . or as adj. Kept in reserve, consti- 
tuting a reserve 17x9. 

The r. ammunition of a regiment 1876. R. price, 
the price set upon an object to be sold, which is the 
lowest that will be accepted by the seller. 

Reserve (rfzSuv), v. ME. [ad. OF. reser- 
ver, ad. L. nservare , L re- Re- 4 - servan to 
keep, save.] 1. trans. To keep for future use 
or enjoyment} to store up for some time or 
occasion ; to refrain from using or enjoying at 
once. b. To keep back or hold over to a later 
time or place or for further treatment ; to post- 
pone the discussion, decision, or declaration of 
(a matter), late ME e. n/f. To keep (oneself) 
hi reserve for some occasion, etc. 260$. a. To 
retain as one's own ; to keep to or for oneself. 
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late ME. tb. To keep (a matter) from the 
knowledge of others -1738. 3. To set apart, 

keep (f to or) for another, late M E. 4. Eccl 
To set apart, keep back (cases for absolution) 
to be dealt with by a superior authority, late M E 
5. a. To retain or secure (some right or profit) 
for oneself or another by formal stipulation , 
fto provide or stipulate that. (Chiefly in legal 
use.) late ME. b. To set apart (a portion of 
rent) for payment in corn, etc. 1575. 6. To 

set (a thing) apart for some purpose or with 
some end in view ; to keep for some use. late 
ME. b. To set (a person) apart for some fate, 
destiny, end, etc. Now rare, late ME tc. To 
make an exception of (a thing or person) ; to 
exempt (a person) from something -1806. 7. To 
retain or preserve alive ; to exempt from slaugh- 
ter ; to save from death. Now ran. late ME. 
+8. To keep or maintain (a person or thing) in 
a certain state or condition -1633. +9. To 

keep in store ; to lay up as a store or stock ; to 
deposit for preservation -1692 tb. To keep, 
preserve (things liable to decay or destruction) 
-17 50. fio. a. To keep in one’s possession 
-1604. b. To keep, preserve (antiquities, 
relics, etc.) -1708. 11. Reel. To rctuin or pre- 

serve (a pot lion of the consecrated species) for 
certain purposes 1548. fia. To retain or pre- 
serve, to continue to have, possess, or show (a 
characteristic, quality, mark, etc.) -1726. 

1. 1 shall r. the rest of my threatoings till further 
provocation Swift. b. T ake each mans censure; 
nut reserue thy iudgement Siiaks. a. Man over meu 
He made not Lord; such title to himself Reserving 
Milt. 3. The Fader.. for the thirde, Cordeilla, re- 
sented no thynge 1494. This discovery was reserved 
to our times Lerkelky. 6. Euery Printer <.hall re- 
serue one Book . and shall . . deliuer it to the Officer . . 
to he sent to the Librarie at Oxford 1637. b. We are 
decreed, Reserv'd and destin'd to Kternal woe Mila 
7. M. for M. v. L 472. 10. a. Sonet. xxxii 

Reserved (ri’zsMvd), />/>/. a. 1474. [f. Re- 
serve v .] fx. Excepted. Chiefly in prep, usm 
With the exception of, except, save. -1591. 2, 

Averse to showing familiarity or to open ex- 
pression of thought or feeling ; cold or distant s 
reticent, uncommunicative 1601. 3. Restrained 

or restricted in some way 1654. 4. Set or kept 

apart ; specially retained for some person or 
purpose 1616. 

a. All her dcserulng Is a rescrued honestie Shako. 
As a statesman he was r., seldom showing his own 
thoughts Froudk, 4. R. sacrament see 11 above and 
Rrsfrvation II 1 R. seats, those seats at a public 
entertainment or meeting which may be specially 
engaged beforehand. R. list, a list of naval officers 
removed from active service but liable to be called 
out iu the event of their being required. So r. oJ/tce% 
pay, etc. Hence Rese*rvea-ly adv., -ness. 

Reservist (rfc 5 -jvist). 1876. [[.Reserve 
sb. + -1st , cf. F. rlserviste.) One who belongs 
to or serves in the reserve forces. 

Reservoir (re'zajvwaj), sb. 1690. [a. F. 

rlservoir, t fiserver to Reserve + ~oir\ sea 
-ORY *.] 1. A receptacle (of earthwork, mason- 

ry, etcq specially constructed to contain and 
store a large supply of water for ordinary uses 
1705. b. A place or area in which water natur- 
ally collects in large quantities 1730. c .Jig. A 
place where something is collected or tends to 
collect 1690. 2. A part of an animal or plant 

in which some fluid or secretion is collected or 
retained 1727. b. A part of some apparatus in 
which a fluid or liquid is contained 1784. 3. 

Any receptacle for fluids (or vapours) 1774. 
tb. A receptacle or repository for things or ar- 
ticles -1836. c. A store or collection, a reservo 
supply, ^something 1784. 

x. c. Rome— the r n as Tacitus says. Into which all 
things infamous and shameful flowed 188a. 3. c. The 
labours of others have raised for us an immense r. of 
important facts Dickens. Hence R.e’aex'voir st 
trans. to store up, keep in or as in a 1. 

Reset (rfben), rd.l ME. [a. OF. recet 
L. receptum.] t x . The opportunity , advantage, 
privilege, etc., ot being received or sheltered in 
a place; refuge, shelter, succour -1685. tb* A 
place of reception, refuge, or accommodation ; 
an abode, haunt, usual retreat -2582. a. Sc. 
Law. a. Reception or shelter given to another, 
spec, to a thief, criminal, or proscribed person; 
tne act or practice of receiving or harbouring 
such persons. Now arch. 1456. b. The act ot 
practice of receiving stolen goods 1768. 

Reset (rTset, rfhe*t), ifi.* 1847. [f. Reset 
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p. s ] The act of resetting ; matter set up again 
in type. 

Reset (r/se't), w. 1 ME. [ad. OF. receter , 
recetter : — L. rtceptare , f. reeept-, recipe re. ] 1. 

trans. To harbour (a person, esp . an offender 
against the law). Now arch, (in later use *Sr.). a. 
He. Law . To receive (stolen goods) from a thief 
with intent to cover or profit by the theft 1609. 

1. You knew, that,. . you were prohibited to r., supply, 
or intercoinmuiie with this. . traitor Scott. 

Reset (rise’t), v.% 1655. [Re- 5 a.] tram . 
To set again; esp. Typog . to set up, compose 
(tvpe) ag.un. 

Resetter (rfse*tai). late ME. [a. OF. re.ee- 
tour, -cur ; see Reset v. 1 and -KR. 1 ] ta. A har- 
bourer of criminals, thieves, etc. -163a. b. A 
receiver of stolen goods. Now Sc 1440. 

*j Re-siance. 1577. [ad. obs. K reseance \ see 
next and -ance. ) Abode, residence -1632. So 
■fRe*siaucy -1673. 

Resiant (re'ziflnO, a. and sb. late ME. [a. 
OF. meant, pr. pple. of resroir : — L. residere ; 
see nextl. A. adj. *f 1. predic ., or placed after 
the sb. Resident ; n biding -1752. fa. a. Of 
residence or stay. b. — Resident a. 2. (rare) 
-1600. B. 1 b. A resident. Now rare, late ME. 

A. 1. A Kin^ .that bath the Spirit of the liuing 
God r. in him 16^4. 

Reside 1 i/zord), vA 1456. [ad. F. r ( sider 
or L. res id ere to remain behind, rest, f. re- 
Ke- + sedere to sit.) *f*i. intr. To settle; to 
take up one's abode or station (rare) -1637. 2. 

To dwell permanently or for a considerable 
time, to have one’s settled or usual abode, to 
live, tn or at a particular place 1578. b. To 
live (at a plact) for the discharge of official 
duties; to be ‘in residence' 1456. 3. a. Of 

power, rights To rest or be vested in a person 
1607. b. Of qualities, attributes, etc. : 'lo he 
present or inheient tu a person or thing i6it. 
c. To be phyMc.tllv present in a thing. Now 
rare. 1620 +4. Of tilings : To iic, be placed, 

somewhere (< are) -1742. 

a. There at the inuatcd-Giange rrcides this duected 
Mariana Shaks. 3. 0.. Power — phi sical power — 
resides in the people I’kkkfley. b. Cotritarioii Ur- 
aides not in that man, that do's not lluiike Shaks. 
Hence Resi'der, a resident, 
fRcsi-de, v . 2 1586. [ad. L. residere. f. re- 
Rk -+sidere to sink.] intr d’o sink down , to 
settle down as a deposit -1702. 

Residence 1 (re’zidens). late ME. [a. F. 
residence, ad L. residentia ; .see Reside vA 
and -ENCE.] 1. a. To have \\hoid, keep, make) 
one's r., to have one’s usual dwelling-place or 
abode , to reside. To take up one’s r., to estab- 
lish oneself ; to settle b. The circumstance or 
fact of having one's permanent or usual abode 
in or at a certain place ; the fact of residing or 
being resident 1480 2. The fact of living or 

staying regularly at or in some place for the 
discharge of special duties, or to comply with 
some regulation ; aNo, the period dining which 
such stay is required of a person. Now freq. in 
phr. in r. late ME. 3. The place where a per- 
son resides; his dwelling-place; the abode of 
a person (esp one of some rank or distinction) 
1595. A dwelling, esp . one of a superior 

kind, a mansion 1603. 4. fig, The (era) scat 

of power, liberty, etc. 1642. 5. The time during 
which a person resides in or at a place 1683. 
b. A period of residing; a stay 1686. 

1. The arts and sciences took up their r. . .at Rome 
1788. b. Haml 11. ii. 343. a. The Canon in R... 
gave orders that the Rolls, .should be thrown into 
the fir<* 180a. At Oxford r. will not be resumed until 
the end of next week 1896. 3. Not many furlongs 

thence N your Fathers r. Milt. b. A r. was assigned 
him at Bithur 1844. 4- The r. of the supieme autho- 

rit y, . . the . . J unta Scorr. 

tResidence.2 1541, [f. L. residere Reside 
vd ; see -ence.] That which settles as a de- 
posit ; the residuum or deposit left after any 
chemical process -1685. 

Residency (re‘zidensi). 1579. [f. as Resi- 
dence 1 ; see -ency.] fi.* Residence 1 -1670. 
s. The official residence of a representative of 
the Governor-general (formerly of the East 
India Company) at an Indian native court 1800. 
3. An administrative division in the Dutch East 
Indies 1814. 

Resident (resident), a. and sb. 1 late ME. 
Lad. L. residentem, residere Reside vA] A. 


adj. v. Resting, dwelling, or having an abode 
in a place, b. Of animals or birds : Non-migra- 
tory 1828. a. Staying in or at a place in dis- 
charge of some duty or in compliance with 
some regulation, late ME. 3. Of qualities, 
etc.; Abiding, inherent, prevalent, established 
1525. +4* t>f things ; Situated, lying -1695. 

tb. Remaining still; firm, abiding -1653. 

x. He considered r. country gentlemen the greatest 
blessing of this country 1817. a. Mr. Wachscll, the 
r. surgeon xSo^. 4. b. The watry pavement is not 
stable and r like a rock Jkr. Tayloh. 

B. sb. 1. One who resides permanently in a 
place ; sometimes spec, applied to inhabitants 
of the better class 1487. b. A resident incum- 
bent 1812. 2. A diplomatic representative, in- 

ferior in rank to an ambassador, residing at a 
foreign court. Now Hist . 1650. b A repre- 
sentative of the (tEast India Company 01) 
Governor-general of India residing at a (fcom- 
mercial station or) native court 1786. c. The 
governor of a residency in the Dutch East 
Indies 1814. Heme Re'sidentship, the office 
or post of a R. 

*t Resident, sd% rare . 1625. [ad. L. resi- 

dent reside re Reside r. 2 ] Deposit or sediment 
-1666. 

Residenter (rc zidentoi, Sc. rezidemlai). 
1446. [f. Resident a.] fi. Reel. A residen- 
tiary -1719 2. St and U.S. A resident, in- 

habitant 1678. 

Residential (rezhlc’nfal), a. 1654. [See 
Residence 1 and -al i. J + i. Serving or used 
as a residence; in which one resides -1740 
b. Adapted or suitable for the residence of those 
belonging to the better class ; characterized by 
houses ot a superior kind 1878. 2. Connected 

with, pei raining or relating to, residence or resi- 
dences 1856. 3. Of or belonging to a Resident 

(tare) 1CS5. 

1. b. A considerable r. estate 187S. a. The r. quali- 
lii alion of voieib 1L01. 

Residentiary (reziden lari'), sb. and a. 1525. 
..id. med.l,. resident ianus \ see Residence 1 
.aid -AiiY L] A. sb. 1. An ecclesiastic who is 
bound to official residence, esp. a canon of a 
cathedral or collegiate church. 2. One who or 
that which is resident 1615. 

2 The r., or the frequent visitor of the favoured 
Spot CoiKKIIJGR. 

B. adj. 1. Canon r„ a canon of whom resi- 
dence is required 1632. b. Involving, relating 
01 pcitaining to, ollicial residence 1662. 2. 

Residing or resident in a place 1640. b. Con- 
nected with resilience 1871. Hence Reside*n* 
tfaryship, the office of a (canon) r. 

Residual (rfai di*,al), sb. 1557. [See next.] 
1. Math. a. A residual quantity. b. Either ol 
two systems of points which together make 117) 
all the intersections of any given curve with a 
plane cubic curve 1867. 2. A remainder ; an 

amount remaining after the main part is sub- 
tracted or accounted for i860. 3. A substance 

01 product of the nature of a residuum 1885. 

Residual (r/ziMi/qal), a. 1570. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. *residuahs, f residuum .] 1. Math. 

Resulting from, formed by, the subtraction of 
one quantity from another. 2, Remaining ; 
still left ; left over 1609. b. In the physical 
sciences: Left as a residuum, esp. at the end of 
some process 1757. c. Left unexplained or un- 
corrcctcd 1830. 

1. R. analysts, a calculus proposed by the inventor, 
Mr. Landrn, as a subsittute for the method of fluxions 
1801. R. calculus , the calculus of residuals or residues 
1890. a. b. The heat referred to is mainly.. the r. 
heat of a cooling globe 1896. C. The r» error in our 
observations 1871. 

Residuary (i/zrdiw,ari) f a . and sb. 1726. 
[See Residuum and -ary 1 .] A* adj . 1. Law. 
Of the nature of the residue of an estate. 9. Of 
the nature of a residuum or remainder of any 
kind ; esp . with ref. to chemical processes, scien- 
tific observations, etc. T793. 

1. R. legatee or devisee , one to whom the residue 
of an estate is left, R. clause , a clause by which a 
residue is devised. e. We celebrated it by an extra 
dinner . .and a couple of our r. bottles of wine 1853. 

B. sb. A residuary legatee (rare) 28x7. 
Residue (re*zidi«). late ME. [ad. F. risi - 
dv, ad. L. residuum Residuum.] x. The re- 
mainder, rest ; that which is left. fl. Law. That 
which remains of an estate after all charges, 


debts, and bequests have been paid, late MEL 
8. Math. - Remainder sb . 1 4 a. Obs. exc. as in 
quadratic r., the remainder left on dividing the 
square of a number by a given number; so 
cubic r. $ etc. late ME. 4. « Residuum 3. 1807. 
5. Chem. The atom or group of atoms remain- 
ing after part of a molecule has been removed 
1873. 

1. Method 0/ Residues : see Mill Logic (1841) 111. 
viii. § 5. The resydew of our lyues Ld. IIkrnkrs. 
The R. of the conquer'd People fled to their Canoes 
L>k Fob. t In, for the r. % os to the remainder. 
ResidUOUS (r/zi'dittps), a. Now rare. 
1626. [ad. L, residuus ; see next and -ous. ) 
Remaining. 

Residuum (r/zi*di«,flm). PI. residua (r /- 
zi*diiq&). 1072. [a. L., neut. of residutts re- 

maining, i. residere Reside vA] x. That which 
remains* ; a residue. (Chiefly of immaterial 
things.) b. Applied to persons of the lowest 
clai.s 1867. 2. Law. Residue 2. 1743. 3. 

pec, '1 hat whicli remains afiei .1 process of com- 
bustion, evaporation, etc. ; a deposit or sedi- 
ment ; a waste or residiud product 1756, 

1. b» The r., which there is in every constituent 
of alinosi hopeless poveity and dependence Ukighi. 
Resign frfeorn), v. late M E. [ad. OF. de- 
signer, ad. L. re sign a re, f. re- Re- 2 d + signal e 
to Sign. , I. trans. 1. To relinquish, surrender, 
give up, or hand over (something) ; e<p. an 
olhce, position, right, claim, etc. Also with up 
(now rare). a. To give up, make over, aban- 
don, consign to a ] ci son, thing, or condition, 
late ME. b. To yield up (oneself, etc.) with 
confidence to anoiher lor care 01 guidam a 
late ME. c. To mnkc surrender ol (one’s will, 
ir.tson, etc.) in reliance upon another 158-, 
d. To give (oneself, one’s nund, etc.) up to 
some emotion, condition, or slate 1718. f3- 

To give over, desist or rcfiain fiom -1390 

I. Upon ln** resigning tim girat seal 1818. The 
1 uiiinion vvealih wa_s requii cd . . to r. ..its fuit'i/n jms. 
sessions i8jy. a. b. lie. vows to r. himself lo lie* 
dnection 1869. d. I will r. myself to rest Coivi-Mt. 

II. intr. 1. To give up an office or position . 

lo retire; fto abdicate 1450. 2. To submit or 

) icld, to a person or thing. Now rare. 1450. 
3. T o make surrender or relinquishment 1738. 

t. If my Lord bishop wantn to r. i860. He-nus 
tResigiiee\ onr to whom anything is resigned. Re- 
signer, one who resigns Resrgnment, the art 
of resigning ; resignation (now rare). 

Resignation (rezign^ Jan), late ME. [a F 
resignation or ad. med.L. resigvationem ; r e<* 
Resign v. and -ation J 1. The (or an) action 
of resigning an office, etc ; also, the document 
conveying this. a. A giving up ofonesrll (to 
God) 1450. 3. T he lact of resigning oneself or 

of being resigned ; acquiescence, submission, 
compliance 1647. 

1. Archhisbopricks and htshoprick* may become 
\oid..hy r. Ulaikjo one. I hey., gave in their r. it>i 3 
3 prolix mpporied. wiih ( hnsiiun r., the loss of im- 
mense riches Gibbon, 

Resigned (rf/ornd ),///. a. 1654. [{.Re- 
sign v. + -ED 1 .] *t 1 . Given up, abandoned, 
surrendered -1066. 2. Full ot resignation ; 

submissive, acquiescent; characterized by re- 
signation 1699. 3. That lias ro tiled lrorn a 

position J896. 

a. Sufficiently philosophical to be r., he was yet 
too aiuhitiouA 10 be contented 1894. lienee Ke- 
si‘gned-ly adv., -ness. 

Resile (r/zorl), V. 1529. [ad. L. resiliie to 
jump back, recoil, f. re- Re- + satire. ] 1. intr. 

To draw back from an agreement, contract, 
statement, etc. ; to shrink, retreat , from some- 
thing with aversion or non-acccptance. 9. Of 
material things : To recoil or rebound After 
contact, b. Of elastic bodies: To return 10 
their original position after being stretched or 
compressed 1709, 3. a. To turn back fiom a 

point reached 1887. b. To return to one's 
original position 1889. Hence ReaMenient. 
Resilience (rlzulignsV 1626. [See Resili- 
ent and -ence.] 1. The (or an) act of re- 
bounding or springing back ; rebound, recoil. 
2. Elasticity ; the power of resuming the original 
shape or position after compression, bending, 
etc. 1824. 

s. Whether there be any such R. in Eccho a Bacon. 

Resiliency (rfzrliflnw). 1668. [See Resili- 
ent and -KNCY.] 1. Tendency to rebound or 


je (man), a (pass). cm(k?Md). p(c*t}. f (Fr. ch*f). » (eY*r). ©i (/, eyt). 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what). p(g«rt). 
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recoil, a. - Resilience a. 1835. 3- Buoy- 

ancy, power of recovery 1857. 

Resilient (rfei*li£nt), a. 1644. [ad. L. resili- 
ent cm y pres. pple. of resilire to Resile.] z. 
Returning to the original position ; springing 
back, recoiling, etc. a. Resuming the original 
shape or position after being bent, compressed, 
or stretched 1674. 3* fiS* Of persons, etc. : 

Rising readily again after being depressed ; 
hence, cheerful, buoyant, exuberant 1830. 

3. The r. spirit of roving Englishmen 1859. 

fResili-tion. 1658. [f. Resile v. ■+ -ition.] 
The (or an) act of springing back ; recoil, re- 
bound, resilience -1738. 

Resin (re-ran), sb. late ME. [ad. F. r£sine, 
ad. L. resina, cogn. with Gr. firjTimj. See also 
Rosin.] i. A vegetable product, formed by 
secretion in special canals in almost all trees 
and plants, from many of which (as the fir and 
pine) it exudes naturally, or can l»e readily ob- 
tained by incision ; extensively used in making 
varnishes, etc., and in pharmacy, b. With a 
and pi. A particular kind of resin J801. a. A 
resinous precipitate obtained by spec ; al treat- 
ment of certain vegetable products; a similar 
substance obtained from bile 1681. 

Comb.-, r.-bush, a South Afi lean shruh, F.nryofis 
spa n so named because of a t'umniy * xnda- 
lion often seen on the stem and leaves; -weed, 
™ i'osin-w i* kii. Hence Re Sin v. to rub or treat with 
r. Resina-ceous a. (rare) that vii Ids r. Resi'nlc 

a. of, helnncjin" to, or derived from r. Resini". 
ferous a. yielding 01 containing r Re-siniforni a 
having the i.hardLler of r. Re 'bitty a. resinous. 

Resinate (rc’zinet). 1H38. [f. piec. + 

-A l L 1 i o. | Chem . A salt formed by the action 
of a lesmoiis acid on a base. 

Resinify frr-riiafah, 7*. 1816. [ad. F. rf 

unifiers see RniblN sb. and -EY. | 1 . tram.’Vo 

change into resin, a. intr. 'I o become resinous 
1 8 bo Re slnifica'tlon \ F. ramification | 

1 Hoo. 

Resino-, comb, form of Resin sb., as in 
r.-electric a., containing or exhibiting resinous 
or ncgitive cluctncitv. 

Resinoid (iczmoid'). a. and sb. 1830. [f. 
Ri-.sin sb, t -oiu.] A. adj Resembling resin 
B. sb. A re ,1 nous substance 1880, 

Rcsinol ( re*zin^l), 1893. [f. Resin sb. + 
-01. *. | 1. Cncrn. Any of various alcohols found 

in resin, a. « Retinol 1893. 

Resinous (re'zinas), a. 1646. [ad. 1* rcsi- 
noM/xs see Resin sb . + -OUS.] 1. ( >f the natuie 
of resin, a. Of plants or their parts: Contain- 
ing resin r6q6. 3. Of properties, etc. : Pioperly 

belonging to, or characteristic of, resin i8ri. 
4. Made or compounded of resin ; affected or 
produced by the burning of resin 1808. 5. 

PlcHr. Negative a . II. 3 1797. 

4. I can sm«*ll the heavy r incen.r as I pass the 
■hnreh l>u kkns, Hence Rft-sinous*ly -ness. 

Resipiscence (resipi sens). 1570. [a. K, 

or nd. L. rcsipisccntia, f. res ip is cert to come to 
oneself again, f. re - Re- + sapere. 1 Repentance 
for misconduct ; recognition of errors com- 
mitted, return to a better mind or opinion. So 
i Reslpl-scency. Reslpl’scent a. zcimning to 
a sound state of mind. 

Resist (r/zi’gt), sb, 1535. [f-thevK] +1. 
Resistance -1630. a. In calico-printing, a pic- 
par.ition applied to those parts of the fabric 
which aie not to be coloured, in Older to pi event 
the dye fioin affecting them 1836. 3. Any 

composition applied to a suiface to protect it 
from the effects of an agent employed on it for 
some purpose. Also r.*va^nisk. 1839. 

Resist (rfzi-st), v. late ME. [ad. F. rhister , 
or L. resistcre , f, re- Rk- ■+ sistere, redupL f. 
stare to stand.] 1. tram. Of things : To slop 
or hinder (a moving body) ; to succeed in stand- 
ing against ; to prevent (a weapon, etc.) from 
piercing or penetrating, b. To withstand the 
action or effect of, fail to be affected by (a 
natuial force, physical agency, etc.) 1567. 2. 

Of persons : To withstand, strive against, op- 

ose. late ME. t3. To affect with distaste. 

haks. 4. i ntr fa. To stand against , make 
opposition to , a person or thing -1651 b. To 
offer resistance 1547. 

1. Spiritual Armour, able to r. Satans assaults Mu t. 

b. Able to r. fire 1x67. To r. a poke (with neg.) : Jo 
kelp making, or tail to be amusea by, it. a. Fleshly 
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weakness©, which no creature may Lone time r. Spen- 
ser. That mortal dint, Save he who reigns. :ibove, none 
can r. Milt. O King of Glory I thou alone hast power 1 
Who can r. thy will? Shklley. 4. b. Oth. 1 ii. 80. 

Resistance (rfzi-st&ns). late ME. [a. F. 
r£sistance\ see prec. and -ANCE.] z. The act, 
on the part of persons, of resisting, opposing, 
or withstanding. a. Power or capacity of re- 
sisting 1590. 3. Opposition of one material 

thing to another material thing, force, etc. 
1625. b, esp. in the physical sciences, the op- 
position offered by one body to the pressure or 
movement of another 1656. 4, Non-conduc- 

tivity in respect ol electricity, magnetism, or 
heat i860, b. A partot an electrical apparatus 
used to offer a definite resistance to a cuirent 
1878. 5. Piece of r. t *= F. pihe tie resistance : 

see PtkcE b 1797. 

x. There is yet a spirit of t. in this count ly, which 
will not submit to he oppressed "Junius Lett Phr. 
Passive simple icfuval Lo comply with some de- 
mand, without active opposition; sficc. lefusal to p^y 
voluntarily ihe education rate imposed by the Kducu* 
tion Art of ir>oa. 3. The Ileautns in their motion 
find no r. 16.55. b. All the Bodies in the Woikl, 
pressing a drop of Water on all sides, will never hr 
able to ovei come the R. it will make J.ockl. Pin. 
Line of r. 5. The good gill liked a piece of r , a solid 
tome 

a ft rib. an«l Comb., a*3 r.-box {KUctr.) a box ron- 
luining one <»r mote r. cods also transfix r. coil, a 
< > >d intioduecd into an elcrtric circuit, so as toinciease 
th*- r 

Resistant (r&i -slant), a. and sb. 1600. [a. 
F. resistant, pres. pplc. of rJ sister to Resist.] 
A adj. That makes resistance or opposition 
ibm B. sb. One who or that which icsists ; a. 
icsi.tei. Now rare. 1600. b. Iu calico-printing, 
= Resist sb, 2. Z879. 

fRcsi-stence. late ME. [a. OF., nd. late I,. 
leustcniia , f. resn/ere to Ri slsr ; s»-e-r\CL, J 
= Resist ANCE -1738. So tRrsi'stency. 
Resistent (rfzi-sienL), a. and sb. 1O00. [ad. 
L. i esistcntem . J A. adj. ** Resistant a. 1640. 
tB. sb. ..t- Resistant sb. -1044. 

Resister (rZ/rstai). late MK. [f. Rfcsis'i 
v. + -ek l .J One who, or that which, resists. 
Passive r.: sea Rksistancx i. 

Resi-stful, a . 1614. [ 1 . ns prec. +-FUL l.J 
Capable of, or inclined to, rosis lance. 

Resistibility (r/zistibiTiti). 1O17. [f. as 

next + -ity.J z. The quality of being resistible. 
2. Power of offering resistance Z64O. 
Resistible (ri'zrstib’l), a . 1643. [ f. Resist 
v. + -ihtje.] Capable of being resisted. 

Earthquakes themselves dm lr.i^t r. of n.itural vio- 
lem e Johnson. Hcucc Resrstiblcness. Resi's- 
tibly adv. ^ 

Rcsi -sting, ///. a. 1593. [-ing 2. ] That 
icsists or oflers iesistance. Hence Resi-sting- 
ly adv. 

Resistive (r/’zi -st iv). 1603. [f. Resist v. 
+ -ive. 1 Capable of or inclined to resistance. 
1 1 dice Retd ktive-ly adv., -ness. Resisti-vity 
(lilectr ) the spccihc resistance of a substance. 
Resistless [it/.i sties), a. 1586. [f. Resist 
v. +■ -less.] z. That cannot be resisted ; irre- 
sistible. a. Powerless to resist 1591. 

1. Try to Imprison thr r Wind 1693. Hence Re- 
sf sUe88-ly adv., -ness. 

Resoluble (re zjfluybT), a. 1602. [ad. late 
I* resolubilis ; see Re- and Soluble. Cf. K. 
resoluble.} Capable of being resolved; resolv- 
able. Hence Resolubii^y, Re-solubleness. 
fRe'SOlute, sb. rare. 1534. [See next.] 1. 
A payment -i6icx a. A resolute or determined 
person -1800. 

a. A List of Landlesse Rcsolutes Shaks. 

Resolute (re-zJPtft), a , (nnd pa. p pie.), late 
ME. [ad. L. resolutu* , rewlvere to Resolve.] 
ti. Dissolved, late ME. only, fa. Of rents: 
P;iid, rendered *1670. t 3 * Determinate, de- 

cided, positive, absolute, final; csp. r. answer 
-Z656. 4. Of persons, their minds, etc. ; De- 

termined, having a fixed resolve, constant, firm 
x 533 * 5 - Of actions : Characterized by deter- 

mination or firmness of purpose Z603. 

4. 1 am determined to continue r. in well doing 1634. 
They were few, but r. Shullky. R. for peace Grbrn. 
«. lie .leads Invincibly a life of v. good Shkllky, 
Hence Re*aolute*ly adv., -ness* 

Resolute (re zJliirt), v . Now US 1548. 
[orig. f. L. resolut -, resolvere, but in mod. use 
a back-formation from next.] f z reft . To 
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resolve, decide (oneself) upon a person -1548. 
fa. trans. To resolve, dissolve into something 
-Z727* 3. U.S . intr. To draw up or pass 

resolutions z86o. 

Resolution (rez^l'w fon). late MR. [a. OF., 
or ad L. resolution cm.] L fi. — ■ Dissolution, 
death -Z58a. a. The process by which a 
material thing is reduced or separated into its 
component parts or elements ; a result of this 
late ME, b. Const, to, into. Also, convers.on 
into something else, or into a different form 
1519. c. The effect of an optical instrument in 
making the separate parts of an object (esp. the 
stars of a nebula) distinguishable by the ey* 

1860. 3. Med. *| a. Dissolution or dispersion of 

humours or of moibid mattei in the body -1778 
b. Disappearance of inflammation without 
c'ommg to suppi’i ation 1783. +4. C onversion 

to a fluid state - 1686. 5. Relaxation ot weaken- 

ing of some part of the body. Now rare. 1547. 

x. The tyme of my re^oluuioun. .is ny 3 Wyclib 
7 Ttm. iv ?>. 

II. i. The process of resolving or reducing a 
non-matenal thing into simpler forms, or of 
convex ting it into tome other thing or form 
late ME. b. In prosody, the substitution of 
two idiort syllables for a long one 1884. -j a 
Math, and Logic. =* Analysis 7, 8. -1738* 8 * 
Afus. 'J he process by which a discoid is made 
to pass into a concoid 1727. 4. Meek. \ he 

substitution for a single force of two or more 
forces, to which it is mechanically equivalent, 
or of winch it is the resultant 1798. III. z. The 
answering 0/ a question ; the solving of a doubt 
or difficulty. Now rare. 1548. b. The solution 
of an arithmetical or mathematical pioblem. 
Now ra>e or Qbs. 1579. a. A statement upon 
some matter; a decision or verdict on some 
point. Now rare or Obs. 1 c;8i. b. A ioi mal da- 
cision, detet munition, or expression of opinion, 
on the part of a deliberative body or other meet- 
ing; a proposal of tlii nature ‘.u bin it ted to an 
a -semhly or meeting 1604. -| 3 An explanatory 

account nj something -1658. 

s. Of this question, .we must lx* content to live with# 
our the 1. Johnson, b. Of the 1^. of Equations 1797 
a b. Ihe passing by the Douse of Commons of *m_h 
a 1. as this f hi km an 

IV. +z. a. The removal of a doubt on some 
point from a pei soil’s mind (rare) -1644. b 
Confidence; conviction, certainty, positive 
knowledge (rare) -16 37. 2. The (or an) act of 

resolving or determining; anything resolved 
upon ; a fixed determination 1590. 3. Deter- 

mination ; firmness or steadiness of purposte; 
unyielding temper 1588. 

x. b. J ear 1. ii. 108. a. To be pianed then every 
man resolves; but resolutions will not exc< utc them- 
selves Johnson. 3. He comes, and settl’d in his face 
1 see Sad r. and secure Milt Hence Reaolir- 
tiouist, one who makes, or joins hi, a r. 

Resolutioner (re:^l'r#-Jonoi). 1693. [f. 

Resolution + -eh. 1 ] i. Hist. A member of 
that party in Scotland which accepted the reso- 
lutions passed in 16^0 for rehabilitating those 
pet sons who had not taken part in the struggle 
against Cromwell, a. One w bo ioins in or .sul>- 
scribes to a resolution. Now Obs. or rare. 1816 

Resolutive (re*z* 31 iwtiv), a. and sb. late M E. 
[ad. med.E. *resolutivus (see Resolute v. and 
-ive).J A. adj. z. a. Having the power to 
dissolve. b. Path. Terminating by resolution 

1861. 2. Law. A*, condition, a condition by 
ihe happening of which a contract or obligation 
is terminated 1623. fa. Logic. Analytical -i6«s6. 
B. sb. A medical application or drug which 
serves to resolve or disperse morbid matter, 
iate ME. 

Resolutory (re-ztfhtttari), a. rare. 1609. 
[ad. late L. resolutorius (cf. prec. and -ORY 2 ).] 
+ 1. Explanatory, enlightening -1669. a. Law, 
- Resolutive a . 2. z8x8. 

Resolvable (rizp-lv&bT), a. 1646. [f. Re- 
solve v. +-ABLE.] Capable of being resolved. 

R. nebula, a nebula which admits of resolution by 
a powerful telescope. Hence Resolvabi'lity. Re- 
•o*lvableneas, the capability of being resolved into 
parts 

Resolve (rfz/rlv), sb. 1591. [f. the vb.] 

z . A determination or resolution X592. a. Firm- 
ness or steadfastness of purpose 1591, 3. A 

determination of a deliberative body -, a formal 
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resolution. Now C7.S. 1656. +4. Answer, 

solution -1670. 

x. She made up her mind never to marry again, and 
•he kept her r. 1689. a. We must be stifle and ateddie 
In r. Maks ton. 3. Caesar's approach has summon'd 
os together, And Rome attends her flue from our re- 
solves Addison. 

Resolve (r/St*rlv), v. late ME. [ad. L. re- 
solvere , f. re- Re- + solvere to loosen, dissolve.] 
1 . +1. tram. To melt, dissolve, reduce to a 
liquid or fluid state -x 73a. a. To disintegrate ; 
to break up or separate into constituent or ele- 
mentary parts. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
fb. Math . To solve (an equation) -1798. c. 
To analyse (a force or velocity) into its com- 
ponents 1825. d. Of optical instruments (or 
persons using them) : To separate, break up 
(an object) into distinguishable parts 1785. 3. 

Med. To soften (a hard tumour) ; to disperse 
•r dissipate (humours, swellings, etc. ). Now 
rare or Obs. late ME. b. To remove (inflamma- 
tion) by resolution 1732. +4. To slacken, relax 

(the limbs, etc.) ; to weaken -1715. fb. To 
render lax in feeling or conduct -1611. 5. 

A/us. To cause (a discord) to pass into a con- 
cord 1727. 

a. A mellow ground that is fat, and will soone be 
resolved *577. a. d. When he resolves one nebula 
Into stars, he discovers ten new ones which he cannot 
r. Hkrschkl. 

II. x. To separate (a thing) into its component 
parts or elements ; to dissolve into some otiier 
physical form, late MEL. b. To convert, trans- 
form, alter (a thing) into some other thing or 
form 1570. 9 . To reduce by mental analysis 

into more elementary forms, principles, or rela- 
tions. late ME, 3. refl. Of things 1 To pass, by 
dissolution, separation, or change, into another 
form or into simpler forms 1602. b. Of a de- 
liberative body : To convert (itself) into a com- 
mittee 1710. 4. To reduce, transform, or change 
(a thing) to something else. Also refl . Now 
rare . X538. 

1. To r. the German Empire back again into its 
elements 1891. b. That the House be resolved into a 
Committee 164 1. a. Why may we not . .r. Christianity 
Into a system of practical Morality T 1841. 3. The 

argument, .resolves itself into four parts 1814. 

HI. 1 1 . To untie, loosen -1609, 9. To answer 
(a question, argument, etc.) ; to solve (a pro- 
blem of any kind)i5 77. b.To explain ; to make 
clear 1585. 3. To remove, clear away, dispel 

(a doubt, difficulty, or obscurity) 1571. 4. To 

decide, determine, settle (a doubtful point) 
1586. tb. To conclude, settle (a thing) in 
one's mind -1702. 3. To determine or decide 

upon (a course of action, etc.) ; often with obj. 
clause 1523. b. To adopt or pass as a resolu- 
tion 1590. +6. To free (a person) from doubt 

or perplexity ; to bring to certainty or clear un- 
derstanding; to convince or assure ^/something 
-1767. +7. To inform, tell (a person) of a. thing ; 
to advise as to a decision ; also with obj. clause 
-1697. b. To determine (a person) on a course 
of action 1836. 8. refl. +To make up one's 

mind, ffree oneself of a doubt; to satisfy or 
convince oneself {arch.) 1528. 

a. After a great part of life spent in enquiries which 
can never be resolved Johnson. 3. Myself can shew 
a catalogue of Doubts which are not resolved at the 
first hearing Sir T. Browns. 4. Happiness, it was 
resolved by all, must be some one uniform end 17x9. 
1 Warr Open or understood must be resolv’d Milt. 
D. Resolved unanimously, that this meeting [etc.] 
1806. 6. Yet you are amaz'd, but this shall absolutely 
resol ue you Shaks. i Hen. VI, in. iv. ao. 7. My 
Letter will resolue him of my minde Shaks. 8. He 
must r. himself on the question 1869. 

IV. intr. tx.To melt, dissolve, become fluid 
*1759. 9. To undergo dissolution or separation 
Into elements ; to pass into, return or change 
to, some form or state, late ME. b. Path. To 
undergo resolution 1832. c. bins. To change 
from discord to harmony 2889. 3. To come to 
a determination ; to make up one’s mind. Now 
usu. const, inf. or (up)on. X570. fb. To decide 
to make for a place -1760. fa. To be satisfied 
or convinced -1659. fb. To consult, take 
counsel -1719. 

x. a Euan as a forme of waxe Resoiueth from his figure 
’gainst the fire Shaks. a. The phantom . . Resolves to 
air Pops. It would r. into an equitable claim Scott. 

3. He had resolved.. to give way 1856. b. I will 
resolue for Scotland Shaks. 

Resolved (rfip-lvd ),///. a. 1497. [f.prec. 
+ hed ] x.] In the senses of thevb. esp. x. Of 
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persons : Determined, decided, settled in pur- 
pose 1520. a. Of actions, states of mind, etc. : 
Deliberate 1595. 3 * Of persons, the mind, etc. 
Characterised by determination or firmness of 
purpose ; resolute 1586. 

x. I am resolued what to doe Luke xvi 4. a. A 
resolu’d and honourable warre Shaks. 3, The bat 
pulled over his r. brows Scott. H euce Reso'lved-ly 
ado,, -nets. 

Resol vend (r/zp*lv 2 nd), sb. 1673. [ad. L. 
resolvendum , f. resolvere to Re SOLVE.] Arith. 
The number formed by extending the remainder 
after subtraction in the process of extracting 
the square or cube root 
Resolvent (rfz^-lvSnt), a. and sb . 1676. 

[ad. L. resolventem. ] A. adj. x. Chiefly Med. 
Having the power to resolve ; causing solution. 
3. Of a proposition : That merely asserts what 
is already included in the conception of the 
subject 1856. B, sb. 1. Med. A medicine or 
application to cause the resolution of a swelling ; 
a discutient 1676. 9. Something capable of re- 
solving; a solvent 1706. 3. A means of re- 

moving difficulties, settling problems, etc. 1851. 
Resolver (rffyrlvai). late ME. [f. Resolve 
v. + -ER L] +1. A resolvent substance -17156. 
3. One who, or that which, answers a question 
or solves a doubt or difficulty 1609. 3. One 

who makes a resolve ; one who supports a reso- 
lution 1749. 

Resonance (re 1491. [a. OF., ad. 

L. resonantia echo, f. resonare to resound ; see 
ANCE.] i.The reinforcement or prolongation 
of sound by reflection, or spec, by synchronous 
vibration, b. Path . The sound heard in aus- 
cultation of the chest while the person is speak- 
ing, or that elicited by percussion of parts of 
the body 182a. c. Electr. The effect produced 
by an oscillatory current upon one of equal 
period 1889. a. The quality of reinforcing or 
prolonging a sound by vibration 1669. 
Resonant (remnant), a. and sb. 159a. [ad. 
L. resonant- resonare to resound.] A. adj. X. 
Of sounds : Re-echoing, resounding ; continu- 
ing to sound or ring. a. Of bodies: Causing 
reinforcement or prolongation of sound, esp. by 
vibration 1685. 8. Of places s Echoing or re- 

sounding with something 1813. 

3. Ferule valleys, r. with bliss Siikllry. 

B. sb. A nasal consonant 1875. Hence Re-so- 
nantly adv. 

Resonate (re-zJntfit), v. 1873, [f. L. re- 

sonar e ; see -ate 8 .] intr . To produce or ex- 
hibit resonance. 

Resonator (re-ztfn^tai). 1869. [f. L. re- 

sonare. j 1. An instrument responding to one 
single note, and used for its detection when 
combined with other sounds, a. An appliance 
for increasing sound by resonance ; a body or 
object which produces resonance 1871. 8. 

Electr. An apparatus used for the detection of 
Hertzian waves 1893. 

Resorb (rik^ib), v. 1640. [ad. L. resorbere , 
in.] To absorb 


f. re- RE- + sorbere to drink 


So 


again. 

The extra vasated blood was resorbed *902. 
Reao'rbence, reabsorption. Reso'rbent a. 

Resorcin (rezpusin). Also -ine. 1866. [f. 
Rks(in + Orcin.] Chem. A colourless crystal- 
line compound, formerly produced by the action 
of potash upon galbanum or other resins, now 
usu. prepared synthetically. It is used as a 
dye-stuff, and in medicine and photography. 
Hence Resofcinol, a form of r. ; a compound 
of r. with other substances. Reaoreylic (rexfu- 
si-lik) a. pertaining to, derived from, r. 

Resorption (rfs^ipfwi). 1818. [f. L. re- 

sorbere Rrsorb v.) The fact or process of re- 
absorption, j^tt.of an organ, tissue! or excretion. 

Resort (rfa/ut), sb. late ME. [a. OF., f. 
resortir ; see next.] L i.That to which one 
has recourse for aid or assistance, or in order 
to accomplish some end. 9. Recourse to some 
person, thing, or expedient, for aid or assis- 
tance, for the settlement of some difficulty, or 
the attainment of some end X474. 8< General 

or habitual repair of persons to some place or 
person, late ME. +4. Concourse or assemblage 
of 

throng, 
repair, 

health, etc. ( health , seaside r., etc.) 1754- 


RESPECT 

x. A fit one [sc. sledge] was not to be found, and * 
carriage was.. the only r. Tyndall, a. It will be 
impossible to close the Committee to-night without 
r. to a sitting of unusual length 2884. Phr. In the 
last r. [after F. en dernier ressorl ], orig. as a judge 
or court from which there is no appeal 1 hence, as a 
last expedient, in the end, ultimately. Without r<* 
without appeal {rare}. 3. To build Houses, Temples, 
and Places of Publick R. 1683. 6. This intellectual 

cloud, which bangs, like a fog, over every gay r. of 
our moral Invalids 175A. 

+11. A mechanical spring -17x4. 

Resort (r/i/'Jt), v . late ME. [ad. OF. re- 
sortir to rebound, retire, f. re- Re- + sortir 
to issue, go, of obscure etym.] +1 intr. To 
issue, come out, again -1480. +9. a. To re- 
turn to oneself ; to revert to a former condition 
or custom *1589. b. To return to a subject or 
matter ; also, to go back in a discourse or in 
time -1749. c. To revert or fall to a person’s lot 
or share -1676. +3. To turn , direct one’s at- 

tention, to a subject -1581. 4. To betake one- 
self, repair or go, to a person for aicT\i46o. 
b. To have recourse to something for assistance 
or furtherance of an object 1647. 5. To repair, 

make one’s way, come or go, esp. habitually 
or frequently to a person or place ; to respond 
to a summons 1447. 6. To proceed or go to 

(or towards ) a place X450. 7. To have one’s 

or its abode, stay 1453. +8. trans. To frequent 
or (a place) -1756. 

4. b. At length we r. to actual experiment Tyndalu 

5. Crowes will to carrion still. Like cuer vnto like & 
1607. The chop-house here. To which I most r. 
Tennyson. 6. The Sons of Light Hasted, resorting 
to the Summons high, And took thir Seats Milt. 

? >. Tis pitty that thou liu'st To walke v^here any 
lonest men r. Shaks. Hence Reao*rter, a Irequenter 
or visitor. 

+Resotrnd, sb. 1586. [f. the vb.] A re- 

turned or re-echoed sound ; a resonance -1701. 
Resound (rfriau'nd), v. late ME. [f. 1<R- 
+ soun(e Sound v ., after F. resonner, or L. reso- 
rt are.] I. intr. 1. Of places: To ring, re-echo 
(with or \of some sound). a. Of things s To 
make or produce an echoing sound 1530. 3. 

Of sounds: To echo, ring 1547. b. To be 
mentioned or repeated ; to be celebrated or 
renowned 1578. 

x. Together rush'd Both Battels maine..all Heav'n 
Resounded Milt. The dome resounded with the 
acclamations of the people Gibbon a. His arms 
resounded as the boaster fell Pope. 3. And echoing 
praises.. r. at your return Cowfkr. b. Milton, a 
name to r. for ages Tennyson. 

IL trans. 1. To proclaim, repeat loudly (a 
person s praises, etc.) ; to celebrate (a person 
or thing) 1561. a. To repeat or utter (words, 
etc.) in a loud or echoing manner. Now rare 
1594. 3. Of places : To re-echo 1579. 

1. Let us.. in our Mother Tongue r. his Praise 
Drydkn. 3. Hell.. sigh'd From all her Caves, and 
back resounded * Death 1 * Milt. Cliffs, woods and 
ciiv cs, her viewless steps r. Wordsw. 

Resource (r/s 5 *us). 1611. [ad. F. res- 

source , t. UK re(s)sourdre to rise again, f. re- 
Ke- ■>! sourdre L. surgere.] x. A means of 
supplying some want or deficiency ; a stock 
or reserva upon which one can draw when 
necessary. Now usu.//. b. pi. The collective 
means possessed by any country for its own 
support or defence 1779- *• Possibility of aid 

or assistance. (Chiefly in phr. without r.) 1697. 
3. An action or procedure to which one may 
have recourse in a difficulty or emergency ; an 
expedient, device, shift 1697. 4. A means of 

relaxation or amusement X776. 5. Capability 

in adapting means to ends, or in meeting diffi- 
culties 1853. 

1. sing. 'Hie treasure of the Hotel de Vflle presented 
an immediate t. 1849. pi. It was limited with respect 
to pecuniary Resources 1800. a. Vanquish’d without 
r. { Laid flat by fate Drydbm. 3. \Jrd threat nings, 
mix’d with pray’rs, his last r. Dsydrn, 4. Reading 
had been her chief r. Disraeli. $. R. in difficulties 
is the distinction of gnat generals Froude. Hence 
Reaoirrcefhl a. fuU of r.j abounding in resources 1 
ResouTcefutnees. Reaotrrceless a. without r. 9 
destitute of resources 1 ReaouTceleaaneaa. 

Respect (rftpe*kt), sb. late ME. [ad. L, 
res pectus, f. ppl. stem of respicere ; tee next] 
L x. fa. An aspect of a thing; a relative pro* 
party or quality; a relationship -1753. h 
A particular, point, detail. Only in phrases 
witn in, as in all , man y, or some respects 0 
1581. 9. A relationship of one person or thing 
to another ; a reference to some thing or person 
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1551. *t*3- Relationship, reference -266a. +b. 
Bearings, results. Dryden. 

s. a* Doth Relation to us alter the Case, and that R. 
alone Impart Worth ? 1748. b. I should like to know 
In what r. the argument is not sufficient 1875. a. A 
worldly morality which has no r. to God 1850, 

II. fi. A view; a backward survey {rare) 

-1661. 9. Regard, consideration. Const, of or 

to, 1530. b. Discrimination, partiality, or favour 
in regard 0/ persons or things 1535. fc. Heed, 
care, attention -1647. +d. pi. Attention or 

consideration given to more than one point 
or matter -X65&1 3. A consideration ; a fact or 

motive which assists in, or leads to, the forma- 
tion of a decision ; an end or aim 2549. 

x. Talcing a prospect (or r. rather) of tlte Country 
they have passed Fulleb. a. R. and reason, wait on 
wrinkled age l # Shaks. b. Is there no r. of place, 
persons, nor time in you? Shaks. c. When men 
shall carry a r. not to descend into any course that is 
corrupt Bacon. 3. These Respects gave the first Rise 
to a Treaty of Peace 1673. 

III . x. Deferential regard or esteem felt or 
shown towards a person or thing 1586. to. The 
condition or state of being esteemed or honoured 
1597* +c. Rank, standing, station in life -1652. 

9. pi. fa. Deferential or courteous attentions ; 
actions expressive of respect for a person ; 
politenesses, courtesies -1707. +b. Deferential 
salutations. Clarendon, c. In complimentary 
form i ilce, usu. conveying a message expressive 
of regard or esteem 1645. d. To pay one's re- 
spects , to show polite attention to a person by 
presenting oneself or by making a call 1668. 

1. Zeale to promote the common good . .deserueth 
certainly much r. and esteome 161 r. b. Youth with- 
out honour, age without r. Byron, c. Jul. C. 1. ii. 59. 
s. c. Pray give my respects to him Miss Burney. 
d. He expressed great eagerness to pay his rospects 
to his master Smollett. 

Phrases. To have r. to* a. To have regard or rela- 
tion to, or connexion with, something. b. To have 
refei ence, to refer, to something, fc. To have an eye 

10, to give heed to, by looking at. d. To give heed, 
attention, or consideration to something : to have 
regard to ; to lake into account. Also const, ellipt. 
wuh that. e. To have in view; to allude to. fin r. 
of, in comparison with, t In r. t in comparison. In 
r. {of) ; a. With reference to ; as relates to or regards, 
tb. In view of, by reason or because of. C. Con- 
sidering, seeing, since {that). Without r. : ta. With- 
out dtMcrirr.ination or consideration. b. Without 
consideration op, or regard to, something. With r., 
with reference or regard to something. 

Respect (r/spe-kt), v. 1542. [f. L respect-, 
respicere to look (back) at, regard ; or ad. 
respectare.] +1. trams. To respite; to put off, 
neglect -1620. •f'9. To regard, consider, take 

into account -1668. fb. To pay attention to ; 
to observe carefully -1662. *f-c. To regard as 

being of a certain kind, etc. (rare) -1602. 3. 

To be directed to ; to refer or relate to ; to deal 
or be concerned with 1563. b. In pres . pple. 
used as prep. With reference or regard to 1732. 
4. To treat 01 regard with deference, esteem, 
or honour ; to feel or show respect for 1560. 
+b. To esteem, prize, or value (a thing) -1638. 
c. To treat with consideration ; to refrain from 
interfering with ; to spare 1621* fg. To expect, 
anticipate, look (for), rare , -1623. 6. a. Her. 

Of charges : To look at, face (esp. each other) 
1562. +b. To regard; to look upon -1620 

■fc. To look towards ; to face -1734. d. tn/r. 
To face or look to or towards (rare) 1585. 

a. c. To whom my father gave this name of Gaipcr, 
And as his own respected him B. Jons. 3 The 
greatest wits want perspicacity in things that r. their 
own interest 1663. At respects f with reference or 
retard to, concerning. h. He could not agiee with 
him respecting the price 180*. 4. I always loved 

and respected him very much Swift, b. Two Gent. 

1, ii. 134. C. Lewis had, .. repeatedly promised to r. 
the privileges of his Protestant subjects Macaulay. 
6 . b. Wise men will not view such persons but with 
scorn, nor r. them but with disesteein ifoo c. The 
latter stands on a sharp cliff respecting the north 1734. 

Respectability (rfzpektibrllti). 1785. [f. 
Respectable a. + -ITT.] 1. The state, quality, 
or condition of being respectable in point of 
character or social standing, b. corner. Those 
who are respectable 1808. a. a, A person of 
respectable character 1840. b. pi* Those fea- 
tures of life and conduct which are regarded as 
respectable 2843. 1 * 3 * Importance (rare) 1824. 

x. A model of elderly English r. C. B month. >• b. 
Out df a regard to the respectabilities of life Jownrr 

Respectable (rJ£pe*kiSb % l), a. and sb . 1586. 

[L Respect sb. +-able.] A. ad;\ +1. Worthy 


of notice, observation, or consideration (rare) 
-1605. 9. Worthy or deserving of respect by 

reason of some inherent quality or qualities 
1599. b. Considerable in number, size, quan- 
tity, etc. 1755, c. Of comparative excellence; 
tolerable, fair 1775. d. Of writers, in respect of 
authority or literary merit 1781. 3. Of persons: 
Worthy of respect by reason of moral excellence 
i 755 « 4- Of persons : Of good or fair social 

standing, and having the moral qualities natur- 
ally appiopriate to this. Hence, in later use, 
honest and decent in character or conduct, 
without ref. to social position. Similarly of 
appearance, character, etc. 1758. b. Of decent 
or presentable appearance 177 c tc. Creditable; 
of a good or superior kind -xooo. 1 

a. Your studies, the r. remains of antiquity Chest erf. 
c. Very r. literary talents 1700. a. The more r. 
English essayists x866. 4. The r. middle classes, 

who had no sympathy with revolutionists Fhouue. | 
B. sb. A respectable person 18x4. Hence 
Respextableneas. Reapextably adv. 

Respectant (r/lspektant), a. rare, 1688. | 
[-ant 1 .] x. Her, Of animals: Facing each 
other. 9. Looking backward 1830. 
Respe-cter. r6i 1. [f. Respect v, + er l.] j 
One who respects. , 

[ R. ef persons : (after Acts x. 34), one who pays 
undue regard to wealth or exalted position. 

Respectful (r/spe-ktful), a. 1598. [f. Re- 
spect r/L] ti. Mindful, heedful, careful (of 
something) -1663. Worthy of, or com- 
manding, respect -1702. 3. Full of, exhibiting, 

or marked by respect 1687. 

3. The r. attention shown to him by Socrates 
Jowett A moderate man, r. of tradition x&px 
Hence Respectful-ly adv., -ness. 
tRespe-ction, late ME. [ad. late L. res - 
pectionem, f. respicere* ] Sight ; aspect ; regard ; 
respect (of persons) -2527. 

Respective (rfspe-ktiv), a. 1535. [ad. late 
L. respect ii/vs ; see Respect v. and -ive. ] ti. 
Of persons: Regardful, attentive, considerate, 
careful -1643. b. Careful or regardful of some- 
thing. Now rare. 1^99. 9. Of conduct etc.: 

Marked by regardful care or attention ; heed- 
ful. Now rare. 1598. +b. Discriminating ; 

partial -1643. f3. Respectful, courteous (to 

or towards a person) -1785. +4. Worthy of 

respect or deference; respectable -2633. +5. 

Having relationship or reference to something; 
correspondent ; also absol. relative -1865. 6. 

Properly pertaining to, or connected with, each 
individual, group, etc., of those in question 1646. 

x b. All snch as arc respectiue of their health r6ao. 
s. b. Rons. <V Jul. ni. i. 128. 4. What should ii be 

that he respect* in herj But 1 can make respectiue in 
my selfc? Suaka 6. To those places straight repair 
Where your r. dwellings are 1663. We cannot fix 
the r. amounts of truth and falsehood Frkbman, 
Hence Respe'Ctivenesa (now rare or Obs.). 
Respectively (rfcpe-Wtivli), adv. 1556. [f. 
ptec. + -LY *. ] Ti. Carefully, attentively -1620. 
*t* 9 . Respectfully ; with becoming respect, defer- 
ence. or courtesy -1720 +3. Relatively ; com- 

paratively -1664. 4. Relatively to each of several 
persons or things ; individually, singly, separ- 
ately ; each to each, severally 1626. 

4. Of the three defendants, .two were r. president 
and secretary of the.. Society i8gr. 

Respectless (rflspe'ktlfs), a. 154a. [f. 

Respect sb. + -LKSS .1 fi. Regardless ; heed- 
less, reckless ; unheeding, careless -1639. 9. 

I >cvoid of respect or deference ; discourteous, 
disrespectful. Now rare. 1591. t 3 - Impartial, 
unbiassed (rare) -1612. 

a. This fellow being in drlnke, gave us mariie inso. 
lent r. speeches 1617. llcncc tRespe*ctles»-jy 
adv., t-ness. 

fRespe*ctuous, a. 1603. [f. Respect sb 
-r-(U)ouS after F. rcspcctueux .] 1. Worthy of 

respect -1686. 9. Respectful, deferent -1683. 

Respirable (re-spirab’l), a. 1779- [a- F., 

or ad. late L. re$pirabihs\ see Respire and 
-able.] x. Capable of, or fit for, being respired, 
a. Capable of respiring 1822. Hence Respir- 
abi’lity, Re*splrableness, the quality of being r. 
Respiration (respir# jaa). late ME. [ad. 
L. respirations m % £, respirare,'] I. The action 
of breathing (foul) ; the inspiration and expira- 
tion of air. b. Bot . The process by which a 
plant absorbs oxygen from the air, and gives 
out carbon dioxide 2831. a. A single act of 


breathing 2622. +3. Opportunity for breathing 

again ; a breathing-space; a respite -2752. 

I. transf The r. of the sea, The soft caresses of the 
air Longf. a. Measuring the Number of Pulses by 
the Number of Respirations 1707. x. A short r. from 
the fatigues of war Johnson. Hence Respiration* 1 

a. relating to r. 

Respirato-, used as comb, form with the 
sense • respiratory as well as \ 

Respirator (re'splrritai). 179a. [Agent-n. 
in L. form, f.L. respirare .] fi.Ckem. An appara- 
tus used for testing the composition of exhaled 
air -X792. 9. A device of gauze or wire, cover- 

ing the mouth, or mouth and nose, and serving 
to warm the inhaled air ; in Mil. use, a chemical 
filtering apparatus to prevent the inhalation of 
dust, poisonous gases, etc. 2836. 

Respiratory (r/sp»i*'rftuii, re-splr*turi), a • 
2790. [ ad. mod.L. respiratorius .] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or serving for respiration. 

Respire (rftpai«u), v. late ME. [ad* F. 
respirer, or L. respirare , f. re- Re- -» spirare to 
breathe. 1 I. intr, +1. To come up to the sur- 
face to breathe. T. Usk. 9. To breathe; to 
inhale and exhals air 2599. Tb. To draw breath, 
to live. Drayton. Jig, To breathe again, 
after distress, trouble, etc. ; to recover hope, 
courage, or strength, late ME. 4. To take 
breath ; to rest or enjoy relief from toil or exer- 
tion 2590. +5. Of wind : To blow (rare) -1762. 

a. The ordinary Air in which we live and r. Bent- 
ley. b. Yet the brauo Barons, whilst they do r., With 
Courage charge 1619. 3. Then shall the Britons.. 

From their long vassalage gin to r. Si'enbkr. 4. Bat 
let our weary Mure a while r. P. Fletcher. 

II. trams, x. To breathe ; to inhale and exhale 

(air, etc.) 1548. 9. To breathe or give out, to 

exhale (an odour, etc.). Chiefly^. 1577. 3. 

To breathe (a thing) into a person's ear 1846. 

x. fg. 1 seemed to r. hope and comfort with th« 
free air W. Ihving. a. The ayre respites the pure 
elvzian sweets, In which she breathes li. Jons. 

Respite (re-spit, -ait), sb. ME. [a. OF. respit 
: — L. respectus Respect sb.~\ 1. Delay, or ex- 

tension of time, asked or granted for some reason 
(orig. for further consideration of a matter). 

b. Delay specially granted in the carrying out 

oi a capital sentence ; a reprieve 1722. 2. 

Temporary cessation of labour, suffering, war, 
etc.; (an) interval of rest ME. +3. Delay in 
action; stay -2592. +4. Leisure; opportunity 
for doing something -2611. ts. Time granted 
to one until the coming of a certain date. Mtl*i. 

«. Give me some Respighi, I'll discharge the Debt 
Dkydkn. Phr. To Put in r., to delay, postpone, b. 
transf. The annihilation of those hordes had given 
Rome a passing r. Froude. a. Frequent respites 
from toil are the. safety-valves of professional men 
1873. Hence Re'spiteleas a. without r. or relief. 

Respite (re-spit), v. late M [a. OF. res- 
iter : — L. respectare to Respect.] I. 1. trams. 
o grant a respite to (a person) ; esp. from 
death or execution. fb To save or prolong 
(a person's life) -1603. fa. To relieve by an 
interval of rest -1670. 

1. Forty days longer we do r. you Shaks. b. Mens, 
for M. 11. iii. 41. »- From the heat of Noon reLir'd, 

To respit his day-labour with repast Milt. 

II. x. To grant delay or postponement of (a 
sentence, punishment, obligation, etc.), late 
ME. 9. To delay, postpone, put off. late ME. 
8 . -f*To cease from, give up; to suspend, late 
ME. 4. Mil. a. To suspend (a person) from 
pay 1705. b. To keep back, w ithhold (pay) 1802. 
Tg. To rest ; to recover from something -1769. 

■. If you please.. to respit your other Business,..! 
will rel.ctc some Passages that will not be unpleasant 
1707. 3 For I and mine will r. here a space 1575. 

Resplend (rftple*nd), v. 1499. [ad. L. re- 
sp lend ere, f. re- RE- + splendere to shine.] intr. 
To be resplendent or radiant ; to shine brightly. 
Resplendence (rfsple-ndfins). late ME. 
[ad. late L. resplendentia ; see prec. and -ENCE.] 
Brightness, brilliance, kistre, splendour. 

The r. of the sonne 1561. The r. of those evident 
Truths M a FVBI.L. So Resplendency, 
Resplendent (rrtple ndint), a. 1448. [ad. 
L. retplen den tern.] Shining, brilliant, splendid* 
A temple . . r. . . in colours and gold 1863, 

Hence Re«ple*ndent!y ado* 

+Resple*ndish,v. 1475. [ad. F. resf!endiss- t 
respltndir to Resplknd.] intr. To be resplen- 
dent -1549. 

Respond (r/»jyu<V), tb. late ME. [a. OF. 

f. nspondre ; ct neat and Response j&] t. 
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RESPOND 

Ecrl. a. « Responsory sb. b. A response to a 
versicle 1555. a. An answer, a response. Now 
rare. 1600 3. Arch . A half-pillar or half-pier 

attached to a wall to support an arch 1448. 
Respond (r/iipp'nd), v. 1600. [ad. L. re- 
spondere, f. re- Rtt- + spondere to pledge.] 
i. t rans . To answer or correspond to (some- 
thing) ; to reciprocate. Now rare or Ohs. b. 
U.S. To answer, satisfy 1890. a. intr, a. To 
coi respond to something (rare) 1591. b. To 
make answer or give a reply, in words 1719. 

c. To answer by some responsive act ; to act in 
response to some influence 1736. d. U.S. To 
give satisfaction 1890. 

a. b. I remember him in the divinity school respond- 
ing and disputing with a perspicuous energy 1734. 
C, To every Theme responds thy various Lay 1726. 

d. The defendant is held to r. in damages 1890. 

Respondence (rfspp’ndens). 1590. [a.obs. 
F. ; see Respond v . and -enck.] fx. Answer, 
response, to a sound -1600. 9. Correspondence, 
agreement, concord 1598. b. Response to some 
stimulus 1867. 

1. Th’ Angelicall soft trembling voyces made To 
th 1 instruments divine r. meet Stbnseh. So Re> 
spo'ndency, correspondence, congruence. 
Respondent (rfspp-ndent), sb. 1528. [f. as 
next.] 1. One who answers; spec . one who 
defends a thesis against one or more opponents. 

a. A defendant m a lawsuit; now spec . in a 
divorce case 1563. 

Respondent (rfsp^Tid&it), a. 1533. [ad. 
L. respondent -, respondere to Respond.] +i. 
Correspondent (to something else) -1726. 3. 

Answering; making reply. Also, having the 
position of defendant in an action. 1726. 8. 

Responsive to some influence 1766. 

a. To hear the King's Speech, and the r. Address 
read H. Walpole. 

R Respondentia (resppnde-njia). 1737. 
fmod.L.] A loan upon the cargo of a vessel, to 
be repaid (with maritime interest) only if the 
goods arrive safe at their destination. (Cf. 
Bottomry.) 

fRespo-nsal, sb. late ME. [ad. med.L. re- 
sponsalis , used as sb.] x. A response -165a. 

b. A liturgical response or respond -1753. a. 
The respondent in a disputation -1574. 3. One 
appointed by a prelate to give or send replies 
to questions ; an apocrisiary -1610. 
fRespo nsal, a. late ME. fad. late L. re- 
Span sal is, f. responsare to reply.] x. Answer- 
able, responsible -1797. 9. Responsive ; of the 
nature of responses -1738. 

Response (r/sjv?*ns). ME. [orig. a. OF. 
repons or response. Later, ad. L. responsum, f. 
respondere.] 1. An answer, a reply, b. transf 
and fig. An action or feeling which answers to 
some stimulus or influence X815. a. Eccl . a. 

Responsory sb. 1450. b. A part of the 
liturgy said or sung by the congregation in reply 
to the priest. (Correl. to Versicle.) 3. An 
oracular answer 1513. 4. Mus. In contrapuntal 

music, the repetition by one part of a theme 
given by another part 1797. 

3. The ancient oracle, .from which, .the Greeks of 
his time used to seek responses 1869. Hence Re- 
spo'nseless a. giving no r. or reply. 
Responsibility (rfsppnsfbilftiX 1787. [See 
next and -ity.] i. The state or fact of being 
responsible. 9. With a and pi. A charge, trust, 
or duty, for which one is responsible 1796. b. A 
person or thing for which one is responsible 1833. 

a. Anxious to be relieved of a r. that was becoming 
Irksome C. Bronte. 

Responsible (rfapp-nsib’l), a. 1599. [a. 

obs. F., f. L. response, respondere to Respond. ] 
+1. Correspondent or answering to something 
-1698. 9. Answerable, accountable (to another 
for something) ; liable to be called to account 
1643. b. Morally accountable for one's actions ; 
capable of rational conduct 1836. 3. U.S. 

Answerable to a charge 1650. 4. Capable of 

fulfilling an obligation or trust ; reliable, trust- 
worthy ; of good credit and repute 1691. b. Of 
respectable appearance 1780. 5. Involving 

responsibility or obligation 1855. 

s. The Mouth large, but not r. to so large a Body 
1698. a Being r. to the King for what might happen 
to us x66a. b. The great God has treated us as r. 
beings z8^6. 4. Very r. tenants 1817. b. He is 

wrapped in a r. dressing-gown Dickens, k. High 
and r. positions 18 Bo. Hence Reapo’nalbTeneBS. 
Responsibly mdv. 
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Responsion (rftpf njan). 1470. [a. F., or 
ad. L. responsionem, f. respondere .] 1. An an- 

swer or reply ; a response. Now rare. 1503. 
ts. A sum due to be paid ; esp. an annual 
payment which was required from knights of 
the military orders -1738. 3. pi. The first of 

the three examinations which candidates for 
the B.A. degree at Oxford are required to pass 
1813. 4. A public university disputation 1841. 

Responsive (rfsp*rnsiv), a. 1539. [a. F. 

responsif, -ive, or ad. late L. responsivus ; see 
Respond v. and -IVE.] i . Answering, respond- 
ing; making answer or reply. 9. Correspondent 
or corresponding (rare) 1602. 3. Responding 

readily to some influence 1762. 4. Characterized 
by the use of responses 1778. fs. Responsible, 
answerable. Jer. Taylor. 

x. Celestial voices. .Sole, or r. each to others note 
Mn t. 3. Thus, and so quick, the helm r. flew 1763. 
Hence Respcrnsive-ly adv., -ness. 
Responsorial (resp^ns5®*rifll), a. 1820. 
[See next and -al i.] i. Making answer or 
reply; responsive. a. Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, responses 1833. 

Responsory (rfspynssri), sb. ME. [ad. 
late L. responsoria pi., f. respotts -, respondere ; 
see -ORY 1 .] Eccl. An anthem said or sung 
after a lesson by a soloist and choir alternately. 
fResponsory, a. 1586. [ad. med.L. tr- 
sponsorius ; see prec.] Of the nature of an an- 
swer or reply ; relating or pertaining to answer- 
ing -1737. 

|]Ressalah (resa’U). 1758. [ad. Urdu 

(Arab.) risdlah, f. Arab, arsala he sent.] In 
India, a squadron of native cavalry. Also 
Ressaldar (rcs&lda’j), [UrdQ nsaladdr], a 
native captain in an Indian cavalry regiment. 
Rest, sb. 1 [OE. rmst(e, rest(e. The stem 
is Com. Teut. in various forms.] I. 1. The 
natural repose or relief from daily activity which 
is obtained by sleep, a. Intermission of labour 
or exertion of any kind ; repose obtained by 
ceasing to exert oneself. Also, later, with a and 
pi. OE. 3. Freedom from or absence of labour, 
exertion, or activity of any kind OE. b. The 
freedom from toil or care associated with the 
future life OE. c. Freedom from distress, mo- I 
lestation, or aggression OE. d. Spiritual or 
mental peace OE. e. Quietness, peacefulness, 
or tranquillity in nature 1820. 4. Place of resting 
or abiding; residence, abode. tAlso. abiding, 
stay. OE. b. An establishment providing shel- 
ter or lodging for certain classes of persons | 
during their spare time, or when unemployed 
1892. 5. The repose of death or of the grave. I 

Chiefly in phrases, as to go, be laid, to r. late 
ME. 6. a. Mus. An interval of silence occurring 
in one or more pans during a movement, fre- 
quently of all the p^rts together ; a pause ; also, 
the character or sign by which this is denoted 
1579. b. A pause in speaking or reading 1612. 

7. Absence, privation, or cessation of motion ; 
continuance in the same position or place 1475. 

8. At r. In a state of (physical or mental) re- 
pose, quiescence, or inactivity. Also, dead, 
late ME. b. To set at r., to satisfy, assure ; to 
settle, decide finally. At r. t settled 1590. 

x. Mans ore- labor'd sense Repaires it sene by rest 
Shaks. Phr. To go to (one’s) r, to betake oneself to 
repose for the night | This floure gan close, and goon 
to r. Chaucer. To take (one’s) r. a. Vnto hvs 
chambre was he led anon, To take bys ease, and for 
to baue hys r Chaucer. After several rests, we gut 
to tbe top 1687. Pbr. At r. temporarily with- 
drawn from active warfare to r. and recuperate. Day 
o/r . ■» Saubath x a, b. 3. transf. The gale had sigh'd 
itself to r. Scott, b. There remainctn therefore a r. 
to the people of God Heb. iv. 9 c. And the land had 
r. from warre Josh. xiv. 15. d. 7 he truth wherein r. 
is For every mind Cary. 4. Till wa end In dust, our 
final r. and native home Milt. 7. The common Centre 
of Gravity, .does not change Its state of Motion or 
Rest 1715. 

II. x. a. A support for a fire-arm, employed 
in steadying the barrel to ensure accuracy of 
aim 1590. b. A support for a cue in billiards 
x868. 9. A thing upon which something else 

rests ; esp. that part of a lathe on which the 
cutting-tool is supported in the operation of 
turning 1609. 3. Something upon which one 

rests (rare) 1641. b. A projection for the foot 
to rest on 1869. 

a. Seasoned board of oak layd uppon sufficient rests 
of oake tymber for the grounde floare 1617. 
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attn'b. t r. camp, a camp to which an army retires 
to recuperate alter fighting! r. cure, a medical cure 
of which complete rest from all activity is the chief 
feature! r. gown, a loose-fitting garment worn by 
women on informal occasions} r. house, a dawk 
bungalow! a I >oarding- house for persons requiting rest. 

Rest, sb.% late M E. [a, F. rcste, f. reslet 
Rest r.*] ti. That which remains over ; a re- 
mainder or remnant -1693. b. pi. Remains, 
remnants, relics. Now rare. 1467. 9. a. The 

reserve or surplus fund of a bank, esp. of the 
Bank of England 1844. b. Comm. The striking 
of a balance in an account ; the amount of a 
balance X825. 3. The remainder or remaining 

part(s) of something 1530. b. The remainder 
of a number oi persons, animals, or things X535. 
4. The remainder of something specified or im- 
plied in the context 1530. b. The remaining 
persons or things; the others 1535. 5. In 

tennis and battledore, a spell of quick and con- 
tinuous returning of the ball or shuttlecock 
maintained by the players 1600. 

x. Thou haxt too, yet, I hope, a R. of Reputation 
1693. 3. When England, in common with the r. cf 

Europe, was Catholic 1861. b. The r. of us went to 
church Blrkblby. 4. In her tone and look he read 
the r. Keats. b. The Duchess would duve over. 
The r. were to ride Disraeli. Phrases. {As) for the 
r. t ns regards, with regard to, what remains. As to 
the r., in other lespects, otherwise, t Above the r. t 
especially, f TV set up one's r. a. To venture one’s 
final stake or reserve; from the old game of cards 
called pnmero, in which the loss of the ‘rest*, i. e. 
the stakes kept in reserve, and agreed upon at the 
beginning, terminated the game. b. fig. To stake, 
hazard { or venture one’s all c. To have or take a 
resolution | to be resolved. d. To fix or settle upon 
something. e. To take up one’s (permanent) abode, 
t to set down one's r. t to stop, make an end 1 to take 
up one’s residence. 

Rest, jA 3 late ME. [Aphetic f. arest Ar- 
rest jA 1 ] ti. Arrest of persons or goods 
-1587. 9. In medieval armour, a contrivance 

fixed to the right side of the cuirass to receive 
the butt-end of the lance when couched for the 
charge, and to prevent it from being driven 
back upon impact, late ME. b. IJer.A charge 
supposed to represent the above 1661. 

a. A knight .who laid his lance In r., and made as 
if to fall upon him Tennyson. 

Rest, v. 1 [OE. r ms tan, res/an *= OFris. 
resta, OHG. restan, etc.] L intr. 1. To take 
repose by lying down, and esp. by going to 
sleep ; to lie still or in slumber, b. \ o lie in 
death or in the grave OE 9. To take repose 
by intermission of labour or exertion of any 
kind ; to desist from effort or activity ; to become 
or remain inactive. Also, in recent use, with 
up. OE. b. Of things OE. c. To cease from , 
to have intermission or cessation t of, some- 
thing. late ME. 8. To be at ease or in quiet , 
also (of persons or things), to continue without 
change or removal; to stay, remain, lie, have 
place or station OE. b. To stop or cease at a 
certain point and remain otherwise inoperative 
or inactive 1577. c. To be at peace; to have 
quiet of mind 1783. 4. To have place or posi- 

tion, to settle, lie, be diffused, etc., on or upon 
some person or thing OE b. Of the eyes in 
relation to the object looked at 1813. c. Of a 
wing or d . vision of an army 1844. d. To he ns a 
charge or stigma on a person 1678. 5. To lie or 

lean on, upon , or against a person or thing to 
obtain repose or support, late ME. b. To rely 
on or upon, to trust to, some thing or person, 
late ME. o. To depend upon, to be based or 
founded on, something X530. d. To decide on 
(a person). Dkydkn. 6. a. To remain confidant 
or hopeful, to put trust, in something, late ME 
b. To lie tn or remain with one, as something 
to be accomplished or determined 1593. 

1. Now good my Lord, lye heere, and r. awhile 
Shaks. d. Thus rested Salomon with bis fathers 
Coverdalb Ecclus . xlvii. a. I have often heard 

of the Pyramids, and shall not r. till 1 have seen them 
Johnson. Our men . . had orders not to let the enemy 
r. 1806. b. The land woe allowed *to r/ — 1. e. to 
remain nnploughed for a period of years 1831. c. 
And he rested on the seuentb day from all his work® 
Gen. ii. a. 3. This way the King will come. . Here 
let vs r. Shake. Phr. K. vote merry, happy, fair. 
b. Tbe matter could not r. here 178a. To tet..rest % 
to pursue or prosecute no further. 4. His indignation 
resteth vpon sinners Eeelus. v. 6. The roof.. rested 
upon four concentric arches Scott, b. Her eyes rest- 
ing on a lace cap she had been making 18x3. c. Their 
left resting on rhe hills 1844. g. c. Science rests on 
phenomena observed by the senses 1884* 6. a. Nor 
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did he doubt her more, But rested in her fealty Tknny- 
■on. b. It rested in your Grace To vnloose this 
tyde-vp lustice Shaks. 

II. x. reft . To give oneself rest or repose OE. 
s. trans. To give (a person) rest ; to relieve or 
refresh by rest ; to lay to rest M E. b. To allow 
(a thing) to rest ; to permit to remain undis- 
turbed or quiescent 1580. c. To hold (a 
weapon) in an easy position 1682. d. Law. To 
cease voluntarily from presenting evidence on 
(a case) 3. To lay (the head, etc.) on or upon 
something for support ME. b. To place (a 
thing) upon something to support it or keep it 
in position, late ME. c. To throw (some 
weight) on a thing 1809. d. To make or allow 
to depend, to base on something 1732. 4. To 

place or settle in something, late ME. 

z. 1 was very glad to stay there a day to r. myself 
1716. a. He rests me in grecne pasture Sidney. 
Phr. (GW or heaven) r. ft is soul, Aim, etc. Now arch, 
f God rest you merry. 3. I vpon this banke will r. 
my head Shaks. b. Its ground-sill' was rested upon 
a bed of lead Smeaton. d. The plaintiff, .rested her 
case on equitable grounds 1885. 4. x Hen, VI, L L 44. 

Rest, v . 2 1463, [ad. F. rcster : — L. restare , 
f. re- Re- + stare to stand.] intr, 1 . *f*a. Chiefly 
Sc. To remain due or unpaid -1781. *]*b. To 
remain after subtraction, diminution, etc. -1700. 
c. To be left still undestroyed or unremoved. 
Now rare . 1495. 9. With complement. To 

remain or be left in a specified condi don 1472. 
b. In valedictory formulae. Now arch. 1580. 
+3. a. To remain to be done -1667. b. To 
remain to be dealt with -1636. 

1. C. What rested of a goodly face 1867. s. R. equal 
happy both Dryden. Phr. To r. assured, satisfied, 
etc. f That I may r. assur’d Whether yond Troopes, 
are Friend or Enemy Shaks. b. I r. thy affectionate 
brother, Walter Shandy Sterne, 

Rest, 37.3 Now dial, late ME. [Aphetlc 
f. arest Arrest v.] ti. trans. To stop, check, 
arrest (rare) -X471. a. To arrest or apprehend 
a person), late ME. 3. To arrest or seize 
goods). Chiefly Sc, 1565. 
a Com. Err. iv, iv. 3. 

+Resta*gnate, v. 1655. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
restagnare to overflow.] intr. To stagnate ; to 
become or remain stagnant -1676. Hence 
f Restagna’tion,an overflow; stagnation -1706. 
Restant (re’stant),®. 1828. [a. F.,or ad.L. 
restart t restare .1 Bat. Persistent. 
Restaurant (re*stgrant, F. r^toran). 1827. 
[a. F., sb. use of pres. pple. of restaurer to Re- 
store.] An establishment where refreshment:; 
or meals may be obtained. 

II Restaurateur (rfstorator). 1796. [F., f. 

restaurer.] 1. A keeper of a restaurant, a. A 
restaurant 1804. 

Restauration (restore' -Jan). Now rare. 
late ME. [a. F. # or ad L. restaurationem.] ti. 
The restoration of a person to n former status 
or position, as of man to the divine favour or a 
state of innocence -1718. 9 . The restoration 

of a thing, institution, etc. to its proper or pris- 
tine condition, late ME. 3. A restaurant [So 
G. restauration.] 186a. 

Rest-t>alk (re’st,b 5 k), sb, 1523. [f. Rest 
sb . 1 or v. l + Balk sb. 3,] A ridge left un- 
ploughed between two furrows, esp. in the pro- 
cess of raftering or ribbing. Hence Re*at-balk 
v. trans. to plough (land) with rest-balks. 

Re stful, a. ME. [f. Rest r£.i] I. Char- 
acterised by, of the nature of, productive of, 
rest or repose ; free from strife or disturbance. 
9. Quiet; peaceful; taking or enjoying rest, 
late ME. 

x. Tyr’d with all these for reetfull death I cry Shaks. 
Hence Re*stfuMy adv^ -ness. 

Rest-harrow. 1550. [f. Rest sb. s orv* 
4 Harrow.] A field-shrub ( Ononis arvensis), 
with tough roots, also called Cammock, 
Restiff (re -St if), a. late ME. [a. OF. restif 
1 — pop. L. *rtstlvum , L restart Rest v. 8 ] ~ 
Restive a, 

Restiform (re*stif£im), a. 1831. [a. mod. 
L. restiformis , f. rest is a cord.] Cord-like; in 
r. body, one or other of two rounded bundles of 
fibrous matter lying on each side of the medulla 
oblongata and connecting it with the cerebellum. 
So r. column, tract . 

fRe-stiness. 1540. [f. Resty*. 1 + -nkss.] 
The quality of being restive; restiveness -1708. 
Renting, ppl* a. late ME. [f. Rest v . 1 
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+ -mo a .J x. That rests or is taking a rest, 
b. Bot. in r. spore, cell, etc. 1857. 9. Remain- 

ing stationary. Shaks. 

x. b. Seeds and rest ing. spores, .nre organized in a 
manner especially adapLed to preserve the latent 
vitality from injury by external influences 1857. 

Restitute (rcstitifit), v. 1500. [f. L. resti- 
tut-, restituere, f. re- Re - + statucre to set up.J 
x. trans . To restore to a position or status ; to 
reinstate, rehabilitate. Now rare . 2. To re- 

store, refund. Also absol. To make restitution. 
1727. So Re*atitutor, a restorer (rare). Rest!*- 
tutory a. of or relating to restitution. 
Restitution (restitiiWan). ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. restitutionem, \. restituere ; see prec.J 

1. The action of restoring or giving back some- 
thing to its proper owner, or of making repara- 
tion to a person for loss or injury inflicted. 

2. With a and pi. A restoration of something 

taken from another 1440. 3. The action of re- 

storing a person or persons to a previous status 
or position ; the fact of being restored or rein- 
stated ; a document authorizing such restora- 
tion. Now rare, late ME. 4. The action of 
restoring a thing or institution to its original 
state or form. (In later use only in echoes of, 
or with ref. to. Acts iii. 21). late ME. 5. ta. 
Reposition, replacement (rare) -1658. b. Ten- 
dency to return to a previous position by virtue 
of elasticity or resilience 1656. 

x. Euer the Frenche Ambassadours promised resti- 
tucion of euery thyng, but none was restored 1548. 
Phr. To make r.j They had wronged her. therefore 
they ought to make her r. 1730. a. David passes sen- 
tence., that there should be a fourfold r. made 1739. 
9 . After the R. of King Charles the Second De Foe. 
Phr. /?. in blood, readmission to the privileges of birth 
and rank of one under sentence of corruption of blood 
(see Corruption a), or of his heirs. 4. The R. of all 
Things to their first State of Perfection 1781. 

Restive (re-stiv), a. 1599. [later f. R estiff, 
assim. to adjs. in -ive.] +i, Inclined to rest 
or remain still ; inactive, inert -1833. ta. Per- 
sistent, obstinate, settled or fixed in an opinion 
or course of action -1826. 3. Of horses : Re- 

fusing to go forward ; stubbornly standing still ; 
obstinately moving backwards or to the side 
when being driven or ridden ; hence, intractable, 
refractory 1656. b. transf Of persons or things 
1687. 4- Of actions: Characterized by un- 

willingness or resistance to control 1806. 

z. What great imploymeiit with stirring and mettald 
spirits, what perpetuall quiet with heavie and r. bodies 
1599. a. Every one being r. in his opinion, there can 
nothing . . be concluded x66o. 3. The beasts . . became 

r, and went back Macaulay. D. He turned r. at the 
least attempt at coercion 1863. 4. The outward man 

yielded a reluctant and r. compliance Scott. Hence 
Re-stivo-ly adv., -ness. 

Restless (re*stles), <z. OE. [f. Rest sb .1 
+ -less.] x. Deprived of rest ; finding no rest ; 
esp. uneasy in mind or spirit, b. Marked by 
unrest ; affording no rest 1605. 9. Constantly 

stirring or active, or desirous to be so : averse 
to being quiet or settled 1475. fb. Const, to 
(with inf.) or of\ Impatient -1725. c. spec, in 
names of animals, as r. cavy, thrush , etc. 1771. 

3. Of cond'iions: Unceasing, continuous, late 

ME. b. Of things: Never ceasing or pausing 
1596. 4. quasi-atA'. Restlessly, late ME. 

x. R. he passed the remnants of tne night Dryden. 
b. R. was the chair | the back erect Distress’d the 
weary loins Cowfer. a. Cities, humming with a r. 
crowd Cowpee. All the reason.. For so much ram- 
bling, was, a r. mind Crabbb. 3. A world of restlesse 
Cares Shaks. b. That Goddesse blind, that stands 
vpon the rolling restlesse Stone Shak& Hence Re*at- 
leea-ly adv., -ness. 

Restorable (rrstOeTibT),®. 1611. [f. Rf.- 
storb v. + -able.] That can be restored or 
brought back to a former condition. 

Restored (rfeta«-r&l). 161 1. [f. Restore 

t/.+-AL2.] Restoration, restitution. 
Restoration (restfirri’fan). 1660. [Later 
f. Restauration, after Restore v .] 1. The 
action of restoring to a former state or position ; 
the fact of being restored or reinstated, b. 
TheoL - Restitution 4. 1781. 9. Hist. a. 

The re-establishment of the monarchy in Eng- 
land with the return of Charles II in 1660; also, 
the period marked by this event 17x8, b. The 
reinstatement, in 1814, of the Bourbons in the 
sovereignty of France 1839. 3. The action of 

restoring a person to health or consciousness ; 
recovery of physical strength 1605. 4. The 
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action or process of restoring something to an 
unimpaired or perfect condition 1801. b. Arch, 
The process of carrying out alterations and re- 
pairs with the idea of restoring a building to 
something like its original form ; a general 
renovation 1824. c. A representation of the 
original form of a ruined building, extinct ani- 
mal, etc. 1836. 5. The action of restoring 

something to one who has been previously de- 
prived of it 1788. 

x. The happy R. of his Majesty to his People and 
Kingdoms 1660. That period which has been distin- 
guished as the r. of letters 1841. 4. The r. of disfiguied 
and decayed works of art 1835. The passages which 
defy r. 1874. b. Under the name of ‘r. the ruin 
of the noblest architecture.. is constant throughout 
Europe Ruskin. C. Fig. 81 represents a r. of this 
extinct elephant 1878. 5. The r. of estate* that his 

S redecessora had alienated 1877. Hence Restora*- 
oner, — Rkstorationist. 

Restora*tionism. 1834. [f. prec. 4 -ism.} 
The doctiinc that all men will ultimately be re- 
stored to a state of happiness in the future life. 
So Restora’tionist, a believer in r. 
Restorative (r/st6»*r&tiv, -p-rAtiv), a. and 
sb. late ME. [a. OF. *restoratif var. of re- 
stauratif.] A. adj. Pertaining to restoration 
(of strength or health) ; capable of restoring or 
renewing. 

To try if there was any r, quality in the inure genial 
air of that climate 1807. 

B. sb. A food, cordial, or medic ine, which 
has the effect of restoring health or strength, 
late ME. b. A means of lestoring one to con- 
sciousness 1852. Hence Restorative ly adv. 
f Resto re, sb. 1450. [f. next.] Restoration 
-1646. 

Restore (r/stfi®\i), v. MEL [a. OF. restorer 
: — L. restaurare .J 1. trans. To give back, to 
make return or restitution of (anything pre- 
viously taken away or lost). a. To make 
amends for; to compensate, make good (loss 
or damage). Now rare or Obs. MEL b. 'To 
set right, repair (decay, etc.), rare. 15 67. 3. 
To build up again ; to re-erect or reconstruct. 
Now spec, to repair and alter (a building) so as 
to bring it as nearly as possible to its original 
form ME. b. To bring back to the original 
state ; to improve, repair, or retouch (a thing) 
so as to bring it back to its original condition 
1679. c. To repioduce or represent (an extinct 
animal, etc.) in its original form 1771. 4. a. 

To replace (mankind) in a state of grace; to 
free from the effects of sin MEL b. To reinstate 
or replace (a person) in a former office, dignity, 
or estate 145,0. c. To bring (a person or part 
of the body) back to a healthy or vigorous state, 
late MEL d. To bring back to mental calm. 
Now rare. 1582. 5. To renew ; to set up or 

bring into existence again; to re-establish, bring 
back into use, etc. MEL b. To replace or insert 
(words or letters which are missing or illegible 
in a text) 1855. 6. To bring back (a person or 

thing) to a previous, original, or normal condi- 
tion M EL b. To grant to or obtain for (a per- 
son) reinstatement to former rank, office, or 
possessions 1533. c. To take or put back into , 
to convey or hand back to, a place 1450. 

x. Your helthe shall be restored to yow Caxton. a. 
Time may r. some losses Fullle. 3. At Winchester, 
where they are restoring the cathedral 1820. 4. a. 

K. thou them that be penitent Bk. Com. Prayer. 
b. To r. in blood', see Blood sb. III. 5. c. The quiet 
place, the pure air. . will r. you in a few days Dickens. 
5. It was with great difficulty that the. man in the 
cocked hat restored order 183a 6. The application 

of faradic electricity quickly restored the patient to 
consciousness 1883. D. The innoernt were restored 
to their rank and fortunes Gibbon. Hence Resto*re* 
irent, the act of restoring | restoration, restitution. 
Restorer, one who restores. 

Restrain (rifstr/i’n), v. MEL [a. OF. re- 
strai(g)n -, stem of restraindre : — L. restringere . ] 
x. trans. To check, hold back, or prevent (a 
person or thing) from some course of action, b. 
Without const. To keep (a person) in check or 
under control. Freq. reft, late MEL c.To place 
under arrest or in confinement ; to deprive of 
personal liberty or freedom of action ; also, to 
shut in by material barriers X494. d. To de- 
prive (a person) of liberty by restraint 153a 
9. To check, to put a check or stop upon, to 
repress, keep down (a desire, feeling, activity, 
physical agent, force, etc.) MR. 3. To restrict, 
limit, confine ME. f4- To withhold, keep back. 
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from a person -1594. +5* To forbid or prohibit 
(a person) to do something ; to keep back from 
something desired -1791. +6. a. To draw 

tightly (rare) -1596. b. To compel or constrain 
(rare) -1655. 7. intr. To refrain (from some- 

thing ; tafso with infin.). Now rare, 1594. 

1. This faculty tends to r. men from doing mischief 
to each other i7aa b. If I want skill or force to r. 
the Beast that I ride upon Cowlby. _ a. 1 could hardly 
r. my feelings 1839. The necessity of restraining 
population Mill. 6. a. Tam Shr. in. ii. 59. b. By 
antient custome no Vestal Virgin or Flamen of Jupiter 
was restrained to swear Fullkk. Hence Restrain* 
able a. capable of being restrained. Restrai*nedly 
adv. with restraint. Restrai*ner» Restrain- 
intly adv tRestral'nment, restraint -1688. 
Restraint ;rfstr?i*nt), sb. late ME. fa. OF. 
restrainte, f. restraindre to Restrain.] i 
T he action of restraining or checking a thing, 
operation, etc. ; an instance of this, a stoppage. 

a. A means of restraining or checking persons 

from a course of action, or of keeping them 
under control ; any force or influence which 
has a restraining effect ; an instance of restrain- 
ing or of being restrained, late ME. b. Without 
article. Restraining action or influence, as 
applied to persons 1567. c. The state or con- 
dition of being restrained ; esp. abridgement of 
liberty, confinement 1547. 3. ta. A prohibition 

-1594. b. An embargo. Usu. r. of princes . 
1475. 4. Constraint ; reserve 1601. tg. Re- 

striction or limitation -1746. 

x. A bill for the r. of the Press 1863. Without r., 
freely, copiously. a. All Government is a R. upon 
Liberty 1673. d. R. site will not brook Milt, c, f Tis 
not R. or Liberty That makes Men prisoners or free 
Butlkk 4. She .did angle for mee, Madding my 
eageruesso with her r. Shaks. 5. This r. of Eas 
lo « certain© number of dayes Hooker. 

Restrict (rfstrrkt), v. 1535. [f. L. restrict- % 
restringere to Restringe.] tram. To confine 
(some person or thing) to or within certain 
limits ; to limit or bound, b. To restrain by 
prohibition 1835. 

The power of preaching was restricted by the issue 
of licences only to the friends of the Primate 1874 

b. The art., which restricted the Bank from making 
payments in gold 1835. Hence Restri*cted-ly adv. 

Restriction (rfstrrkjan). late ME. [a. F., 
or ad. late L. restrict ionem, f. restringere to 
Restringe.] i. A limitation imposed upon a 
person or thing ; a condition or regulation of 
this nature, b. The action or fact of limiting or 
restricting 1629. a. Logic. Limitation or quali- 
fication of a term 1551. 8* Constriction (rare) 

1758. 

x. The restrictions under which our first parents 
were laid 177a. b. Yet this must be understood with 
some r. Blackstonk. 3. Severe r. of the waist 1871 
Hence Restri'ctionary a, imposing restrictions. 
Restri-ctionist. 1849. [*■ P r *c. + -isr.] 

One who advocates the restriction of some prac- 
tice, institution, eta, such as the liquor-trade. 
Restrictive (rfttri’ktiv), a. and sb. late M E. 
[a. F. re strict if, - ive , ad. late L. restrictivus ; 
see Restrict v. and -ive.] A. adj. tx# — Re- 
stringent a. x. -1727. a. Of terms, expres- 
sions, eta : Implying, conveying, or expressing 
restriction or limitation 1579. 3. Restricting ; 

limitative of the power or scope of some thing 
or person 165a. 

X. This Plaister being r. 1607. a. In order to restrain 
the devise.. it was necessary to shew r. words 1897. 
3. The r. negative power of conscience Clarendon. 

B. sb. A term or expression having the force of, 
or implying, a restriction or qualification 1671. 

The indeterminate character of the restrictives, 
alone and only Bentham. Hence Reatrl'Ctivedy 
adv., .ness (rare). 

Restringe (rfstri-ndg), v. 1597. [ad. L. 
restringere to bind fast, confine, l re- Re- + 
stnngere to draw tight.] *f*x trans. To affect 
(a pet sou) with costiveness ; to have an astrin- 
gent effect upon (a part of the body) -1758. a. 
To confine, limit, restrict. Now rare . 1604. 

a. Of Passions, .some.. dilate, and some compresse 
am.' r. the heart 1604. 

fRestri-ngent, a. and sb. 1578. [ad. L. 
restringentem ; see prea and -ENT.] A. adj. x . 
Having astringent or binding properties ; esp. 
tending to restrain the action of the bowels 
-1799. b. Of outward applications: Styptic 
-1834. 9. Constipated, costive j rare ) -1635. 

B. sb. it A word which has a limitative or re- 
stricting force -1672. 9. A medicine or applica- 
tion which possesses astringent or styptic pro- 
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perties -179a. So tRestri ngency, the quality 
or property of being r. 

Resty (re-sti), aA Obs. exc. dial 1515. 
fVar. of Restiff a. ; ct hasty, tardy.] i. ~ 
Restive a. 3. + 9 . Disinclined for action or 

exertion ; sluggish, indolent, lazy -1711. ts 
Of land : Fallow, untilled (rare) -1649. 

a. Some great household .. where the Maister is too 
restie or too rich to say his own prayers Milt. Hence 
Re*stily adv. stubbornly. 

+Re-sty, a. a ME. [a. OF. resit left over.] 
Rancid, Reasty -1671. 

Result (r/xxrlt), sb. 1696. [f. the vb.] +1. 
The action of springing back again to a former 
position or olace. bacon, a. A decision or 
resolution ; tne outcome of the deliberations of 
a council or assembly. Now U.S. 1647. b. 
The effect, issue, or outcome of some action, 

} process, design, etc. 1651. a The auantitv, 
ormula, etc., obtained by calculation in arith- 
metic or algebra 1771. 

x. The sound being produced between© the String 
and the Aire, .by the Returne or the R. of the String 
1626 a. If our proposals once again were heard We 
should compel them to a quick r. Milt. b. The whole 
proceedings of the said resident were the natural r. of 
the treaty of Chunar Burke. C. If you substitute s 
for x, the r. will be 94. 1771. Hence ReanTtful, 
ResuTtless adjs. 

Result (rfzxrlt), v. late ME. [ad. L. re - 
sultare to spring back, f. re- Re- + salt are to 
leap.] x. intr. To arise as a consequence, 
effect, or conclusion from some action, process, 
eta ; to end or conclude in a specified manner, 
fa. To recoil ; to rebound or spring back -1784. 
3. a. Law. To revert to a person 1768. +b. To 

appertain or fall to a person -1793. 

1. Crevasses .. r. from the motion of the glacier 
Tyndall. a. The huge round stone resulting with 
a bound Thunders impetuous down Pope. 

Resultance (rfzxrltins). Now rare. 1440. 
[See Result v. and -anceJ tx. Origin, be- 
ginning Capgrave. +a. Tne sum or gist of 
something -1640. 3- +a* Something which 

issues, proceeds, or emanates from another 
thing -1680. *t*b. A reflection (of light) -165a. 

c. A result, effect, or outcome. Now rare . 
1635. f4. The fact of issuing or resulting (from 
something) ; esp. by r., derivatively -1680. So 
fResuTtancy -1701. 

Resultant (rfzzrltiint), sb. late MEL [See 
next.] +1. Arith. The total or sum. late ME. 
only. a. Meek. That force which is the equivar 
lent of two or more forces acting from different 
directions at one point ; gen. the composite or 
final effect of any two or more physical forces. 
Also transf. of other than physical forces. 1815. 
b. The product or outcome ^something 1847. 
3. Math. - Eltminant B. 18^6. 

a. b. Collective social action is the mere r. of many 
individual actions 1871. 

Resultant (r/zrrltant), a. X615. [ad. L. 
resultantem ; see Result v. and -ANT *.] + x. 

Issuing or shining by reflection -1661. 9. That 

results, resulting*, consequent 1639. Hence 
Resu’ltantly adv . 

Resumable (r/zi£*m&b'l), a. 1644. [f. 

Resume v. +■ -able.] Capable of being re- 
sumed. 

Resume (r/zi£*m), v. late ME. [ad. OF. 
resumcr , or L. resumere , f. re- Re- +■ sumere to 
take.] I. trans. x. To assume, put on, or take 
to oneself anew (something previously lost, 
given up, or discarded), b. To take again, re- 
occupy (a place or seat) 1633. a. To take up 
or begin again, recommence (some interrupted 
practice or occupation) 1440. b. esp. To go on 
again with (a discourse, discussion, remark) 

1 boo. 3. To take back to oneself (something 
previously given or gi anted! 1450. 4. a. To 

take back (a person) to, or into some relation 
with, oneself 1494. b. To take or pick up 
(a thing) again ; to return to the use of 1596. 
5. To recapitulate or summarize (facts) 1676. 

x. lie r. the shape which thou dost thinxe I haue 
cast off for euer Shaks. Thus they out of their plaints 
new hope r. Milt. Could I see your natural good 
sense r. its influence over passion 1791. b. Reason 
resum'd her place, and passion fled Da yd EM. a. I re- 
sumed some work 1 had dropped C Bronte, b. The 
Senate resumed the consideration of the Treaty 1795. 
3. Gods. . R. not, what themselves have giv*n swivt. 
4. a. R. thy spirit from this world of thrall Vaughan. 
b. He was content to r. bis pipe and listen 1873. 
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' 3. A philosophy which should r, all hia views upon 
nature, man, and society 1878. 

IL absol. i. To reassume possession 2565. 
9. To give a zdsumd 277a 3. a. To begin to 

speak again xBoa. b. To recommence work or 
business 2827. c. To continue ; to begin again 
1815. 

x. Cymb . in. L 15. 3. a. When he could again be 

heard . ., be resumed, as follows xBoo. b. The House 
then resumed 18x7. 

||R 69 um 6 (retuzae). 2804. [Fr.,pa. pple. of 
resumer to RESUME,! A summary, epitome# 
Resummons (ti-). Now Hist. 1495. [a. 
AF. resomoms.] Law. A second or renewed 
summons. 

Resumption (rfop*m p jon). 2449. [a. F. 
ri sumption, or ad. L. resmmpt ionem, f. resumere 
to Resume.] t. Law. The action, on the part 
of the Crown or other authority, of reassuming 
possession of lands# rights# etc., which hav# 
been bestowed on others ; a case or instance o! 
this. b. gen. The action of taking back or re- 
covering something 270a. 9. The action of 

resuming, taking up, or beginning again 2589. 
b. Banking. A return to specie payments 1866. 
3. Recapitulation# rdsumd (rare) 1797. 

x. b. Resumptions are as ordinary with this lady 
[fortune] as with a House of Commons 170a. a. The 
hour's past.. For the r. of his trial Byron. 3. A 
theory, In ffcct, which is the r. and complement of 
them all 1836. 

Resumptive (rffczrnMv), a. late ME. 
[orig. ad. L. resumptivus restorative. In later 
use a new formation.] fx. Med . Restorative 
(rare) -1657. 9. That repeats, or summarizes 

*854- 

a. The statement is r. 1884. Hence ReaiTmp- 
tively adv. 

Resupinate (rfti* a pin/it), a. 1776. [ad. L. 
resup inat ’-, resupinare to bend back.] Chiefly 
Bot. Turned or twisted upwards. So Reau*pi- 
nated ppl.a. 1661. 

Resupination (rfoitfpwi-bn). 1694. [Set 
prcc. and -ATION.] fi. a. The effect of height 
upon the proportions of a standing figure (rare) 
-1638. b. The fact of lying on, or the action 
of turning upon, the back -1661. 9. Bot In- 

version of parts 1760. 

Resupine (rfs«wp»in), a. 1698. [ad. L. re- 
sup in us ; see Re- and Supine <*.] tx. Listless, 
apathetic -1643. 9. Lying on the Back ; inclined 
backwards 1669. 

a. One, r., Upcast it high toward the dusky clouds 
Cowper. 

Resurge (rfstfudg), V. 1575. [ad. L. re- 
surgere , f. re- Rk- 4- surgere to rise.] intr. To 
rise or come back again. 

Resurgence (rfod-idgSns). 1834. [Sec Re- 
surgent and -ENCE.] The act of rising again. 
Resurgent (rfs^-iag&t), sb. and a. 1768. 
[ad. L. resurgentem, resurgere to Resurge. 1* A. 
sb. One who has risen again. B. adj That 
rises, or tends to rise, again 1808. 

R. Poland, he says, means r. Hungary, and even t, 
Italy 1854. 

Resurrect (rez£re*kt), v. 177a. [Back- 
formation from Resurrection.] x# trans. To 
raise (a person) from the dead or from the 
grave : to restore to life ot to view again, a# 
intr. To rise again from the dead 1893. 

I.,/?*’. Slavery is already dead, and cannot be resur* 
reeled 1863. 

Resurrection (rez^re-kjan). ME. [a. OF., 
or Ad. late L. resurrect ionem, £ resurgere to Re- 
surge. ] 1. (Now with cap.) The rising again of 
Christ after his death and burial. 9. The rising 
again of men at thcLostDay ME# g.Theaction 
or fact of rising again from sleep, disuse etc. ; 
revival ; restoration to previous status or vogue, 
late ME. 4. A resurrected thing (rare) 1771. 

s. Forty dayes after his resurreccyon that blessed 
lorde ascended >526. a. So shall thou ioyefully abide 
the general resurection. lata ME, 3. See we not a 
yearly R. of grasse, herbs, grain,, .every Spring tide! 
1657. 4 * His horse was. .a r. of dry bones Smollett. 
attrib. and Comb., as r. flower *r. r. plant b 1 -msna# 
one who made a trade of exhuming bodies in order to 
sell them to anatomists \ r. pie# a pie made out of 
remains from previous meals 1 r. plant# («) a Cali* 
fornian plant, SelagineUa tefidophyUo^ the dried 
fronds 01 which unfold again when moistened 1 (b) the 
Rose of Jericho, an Eastern plant having ajmilar pro. 
perties. Hence Reeurre*ctlonal a. relating to, or 
concerned with. r. Reaurxvctlonary a. restore- 
tory 1 concerned or connected with the dis in terment 
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of bodies for anatomical purposes. Restxrre’ctton- 
iso, 0, from, to resurrect. 

Reaurre-ctioniat. 1776. [f. prec. + -ist.] 
x. An exhumer and stealer of corpses; a resurrec- 
tion-man. a. One who revives or brings to light 
again. (Chiefly transf \ from prec.) 1834. 
fResmacitate, pa.pple. 1590. [ad. L. re- 
suscitatus, resuscitare \ see next] Revived, 
restored to life -1680. 

Resuscitate (rfep'sifeit), v, 153a. [f. ppl. 
item o( L. resuscitart, t re- Re- + suscttare 
to raise.] t. trans . To restore (a person) to 
life (physical or spiritual) or to consciousness. 

a. To revive, renew, restore (a thing) 1533. 8* 

intr. To revive* come to life again 2653, 

i. Her mother.. took means to r. her child 1839. 
s. No one discovery resuscitates the world 1851. 3. 

Every plant will earlier or later r. 1787. So Rean*s- 
ci table a. capable of being resuscitated. Resu'sd- 
tativc a, revivifying. reviving, Reanwcitator, one 
who resuscitates or revives. 

Reauacitatkm (rfersit£i*Jbn). 1596. [fld. 
late L. resuscitationem .] z. Restoration to life. 

b. spec . Restoration of life or consciousness in 
one almost or apparently drowned or dead 
2788. a. Revival, renewal, restoration (of some- 
thing) 1663. 

1. b. Efforts at r. should be kept up for at least two 
hours >875. a. The r. of their national life 1874. 

Ret, v. 1440. [History obsc. ; the mod. 
form corresponds to Du. reten.] 1. trans. To 
soak (esp. flax or hemp) in water, or expose to 
moisture, in order to soften or season, a. Of 
hay, etc. pass . t To be spoiled by exposure to 
wet 2641. 8. trusts, and intr. To rot 1846. 
'Retable (rrt^b'l). 1833. [a. F. ritable. 
ratable; cf. med.L. retrot abulum 'rear table'.] 
Reel. A shelf or ledge (on which ornaments 
may be placed), or a frame enclosing decorated 
panels, above the back of an altar. So || Re- 
ta*blo, || Reta*bulum. 

Retail (rrtrfl), sb. late ME. [a. OF., 
masc. or retaille fern., a piece cut off, f. re- 
tail Her, f. re- Re- + tail l Ur to cut ; see Tail 
v.] 1. The sale of commodities in small quan- 

tities. (Often in adv. phrases, with by, at, or 
used advb. without prep.) fa. Detail (of a 
matter) -2678. 8- A retailer 1884. 4- attrib. 

or as adj. Of or pertaining to, connected with, 
engaged in, the sale of commodities in small 
quantities 1601. 

x. What barbarous parents,.. to oblige a person of 
aiv figure to deal out tea and sugar r. ! 1784. 

Retail (rit/Pl). v. late ME. [Sec prec.] 

1. trans . To sell (goods, etc.) in small quanti- 
ties. b. intr. To be sold by retail 1881. a. To 
recount or tell over again } to relate in detail *, 
to repeat to others 2594. 

x. He b Wits Pedler and retailes his Wares, At 
Wakes, and Wassels Shako. b. Turbot, brill, and 
halibut r. at yet. per lb. 1897. a. The licensed fool 
retail'd his jest Scott. Hence Retainer, one who 
retails goods, a small dealer or trader 5 one who re- 
peat* or relates. Retai'lment, the act of retailing. 

Retain (jWn) § w. late ME. [ad. OF, re- 
tenir (* L, ret inert), f. re- Re- + tenir to hold. J 
I. trans . +1, To restrain ; to hold back, check, 
or stop; to prevent or hinder -1737. b. To 
keep in custody or under control ; to prevent 
from departing, issuing, or separating; to hold 
fixed In some place or position 1533. a. fa. 
To entertain {rare) -1585. b. To keep attached 
to one's person or engaged in one's service 1450. 

c. To engage (a banister) by the payment of a 

preliminary fee, In order to secure his services 
far one's own cause if necessary 1548. 8. To 

keep hold or possession of ; to continue to have 
or keep. In various senses 1450. b. To continue 
to use, practise, etc. 2548. c. To continue to 
have or possess (some attribute, quality, etc.) 
158a. d. To allow to remain, in place of dis- 
carding or removing ; to preserve x8oa. 4. To 
keep or bear in mind ; to remember 2474. 

L D. Two Mils to retaine the water when the Sea 
•ba 16x7. a. b. A great number of knights were 
xetaiaed fa his service Hints, c. CRens . .is also he 
whiche hath retayaed a lawyer to susteyne his matter 
Elyov. x. His Power.. be seem'd Above the rest 
■till to r. Milt. He stDl aimed at retaining the most 
lucrative of Ms benefices F sou ox c. A kind of 
Stone that long retains Its whiteness x68g. 4. It 

re qu ir es a. .good memory to r. these distinctions 17 Ba. 

XL intr . fx. To refrain from something -zoos. 
a. To adhere, belong, be attached, or be a re- 

tt(Ger. K&n), 9 (Fr. p am), fl (Ger. Mdfller). 


talner to one -172 x. 3- To continue, remain. 
Donne. 

a. Most of the Members. .thought it an honour to 
r. to some great Lord, and to wear bis blew Coat 1681. 
Hence Retai'nable a. capable of being retained ; 
whence Retain&bi'lity, Retai'n&bleness. Re- 
tainol, retention. RetaPnment, the (or an) act 
of retaining! retention t t maintenance. 

Retainer 1 *453- [fr Retain 

v. + -er 4 .] 2. The act or fact of retaining, with- 
holding, or keeping for oneself ; an authorisation 
to do this. Now rare. a. a. The fact of being 
retained in some capacity 1775. b. An autho- 
risation given to an attorney to act in a case. 
Chiefly U.S. 1816. 8* A fee paid to a barrister 

to secure his services j engagement hy a retain- 
ing-fee 1818. b. A sum paid to secure special 
services if required i8w. 

3* b. Half.pav to the disbanded officers. . was meant 
tobc a r. as well as a reward Macau lax. 

Retainer (rftA-naj). 1540. [f. Retain v . 
+ -EH >.] 1. One who or that which retains or 

holds ; a maintainer, preserver 1548. 3. A de- 

pendent or follower of some person of rank or 
position ; one attached to a house or owing it 
service. Now Hist, or arch. 1540. b. U.S. A 
person irregularly attached to an army ; a sutler, 
camp-follower 1890. 

a. A swarm of armed retainers whom the lord could 
not control, and whom he conceived himself bound to 
protect Stubbs, trans/. Hen. VII I, iu iv. 113. Hence 

Retai-nership. 

Retaining (rhei'nli}), ppl. a. 1611. [-ing. 2 ] 
That retains ; serving to retain or hold by physi- 
cal force or resistance. 

R.fee — Retainer' 3. R . wall, a wall built to 
support a mass of earth or water. 

Retaliate (rrtwli^t), v. i6rr. [f. late L. 
retaliate retaliare, f. re- RE- + talis.] 1. trans. 
To requite, repay in kind, make return for : a. 
kindness, etc. Now rare. b. injury, ill-treat- 
ment, etc. 1631. c. Const, upon (a person). 
Also, to inflict in return, to cast back, upon 
(a person). 1676. a. intr. To make return or 
requital (now only of injury, insult, etc.) 2658. 

x. a. Our Ambassador sent word . . to the Dukes son, 
bis visit should be retaliated 1638. c. Thus did the 
Lord..r. upon him the innocent blood which he had 
shed 1676. So Reta'llatlve a. tending to. or of the 
nature of, retaliation ; revengeful. Reta*liatory a. 
pertaining to, of the nature of, retaliation. 

Retaliation (rJl»li,A-j3n). 1581. [See 
prec. and -ation. ] 1. The action of retali- 

ating ; the return of like for like ; repayment in 
kind ; requital, reprisal. a. An instance of 
this ; a return or requital, esp. of injuries 1645. 

I. Contentiousness and Cruelty seldom fail of K. 
Bentley, a. This sanguinary r. on the Turks 1847. 
||Retama (rria-ma). 185a. [Sp. rttama, ad. 
Arab, return, pi. of retem. ] A class of shrubby 
plants, chiefly found in the Mediterranean 
region, related to the broom, and usu. referred 
to the genus Genista . I lence Re ta ’mine (CAem.), 
an alkaloid extracted from Retama sphaerocarpa. 
Retard (rftaud), sb. 1788, [a. F. ( fr re- 

tarder; see next.] 1. Retardation, delay, a. 
R. of the tide or of high water, the interval be- 
tween the moon's transit and the high water 
following upon this 1833. 

1. In r.. retarded, delayed* in the rear t / ? I was 
far in r. of them in real knowledge Rusk in. 

Retard (ritS’id), v. 1489. [ad. F. retarder , 
or L. retardare, f. re- Re- + tardus slow.] 1. 
trans. To keep back, delay, hinder, impede (a 
person or thing in respect of progress, move- 
ment, action, or accomplishment), a. To delay 
the progress or accomplishment, to impede the 
course, of (an action, movement, etc.) 1572. 
b. To defer, put off (rare) 1735. 8. intr. To be 

delayed ; to come, appear, or happen later ; to 
undergo retardation 1646. 

x. This fleet.. was extremely retarded by the winds 
173a. a. They would r. instead of accelerating the 
further Increase Adam Smith, b. To advance or r. 
the hour of refection Scott. 3. Putrefaction, .shall 
r. or accelerate according to the subject and season 
of the year Sir T. Browne. So tRet&'rd&te v. 
Reta*rdative a. tending or having power to^r. 
RetftTdatory a. having a retarding effect or in- 
fluence. Reta*rder, one who or that which checks or 
delays. Retardment, retardation * delay, check. 
Retardation (rftaid A fen), late ME. [a.F., 
or ad. L. retardationem , 1. retardare.] i.The 
action of retarding in respect of action or move- 
ment, or maldng later in happening ; an Instance 
of this. a. tti the physical sciences: a, of 


motion or moving bodies. (Opp. to accelera- 
tion.) 164a. b. of the tides t (a) The excess of 
periods of high water above the solar day. ( b ) 
* Retard sb. 2. 1797. c. of celestial bodies 
z 8 z 3 . d. of rays or waves of light, heat, etc. 
1831. 3. Mus. a. Delay in the progression of 

a part or note x8x8. b. A slackening ot the 
tempo 1853. 

x. Causing a r. of reading, and some sloth or relaxa- 
tion of memory Bacon. This r. or decreased rate of 
growth 1891. a. a. In an elliptical orbit theie is 
now acceleration and now r. 1862. 3 a. When an 

interval of a melody (or of an inner part) is kept hock 
in ascending, it is called a r. $868. 

Retch (retf, r/tj), v. 1548. [Vnr. of 1 \ EACH 
v .* ] +1. 1 ntr. To hawk, bring up phlegm -1633, 
a. a. To make efforts to vomit 1850. b. trans - 
To throw up in vomiting 1888. 
fRetchless, var. of Reckless a. q.v. 

|| Rete (rrti). PI. retia (ritia, rf-jin), late 
ME. ( L., = net.] +1. a. An open-work metal 
plate, afhxed to an astrolabe, and serving to in- 
dicate the positions of the principal fixed stars 
>1613. b. A graduated scale affixed to an 
astronomical telescope -1677. a. Anat. a. R. 
mirabile, an elaborate network or plexus of 
blood-vessels 1541. b. The under portion of 
the epidermis, in which the pigment cells are 
situated. Usu. in full, r. mucosum , or r. Mat- 
pighii. 1797. 

Retene (retrn). 1867. [f. Gr. firjrivr] resin ; 
see -ene.J Ckem. A hydrocarbon, polymeric 
with benzene, obtained from resinous (esp. 
fossil) pine- wood. 

Retention (rite'njan). late ME. [a. OF. 
retention L. retentionem, f. rettfiere to keep 
back.] 1. Med. The fact of retaining within 
the body one of the secretions (esp. the urine) 
which are normally evacuated; a case or in- 
stance of this. a. a. The feet of retaining 
things in the mind ; the power or ability to do 
this ; memory 1483. b. The fact of maintaining, 
keeping up, or continuing to use something 
1625. 3. The action or fact of keeping to one- 

self or in one’s own hands, under one v s power 
or authority 2540. 4. +a. Detention of persons 
by forcible or oiher means -1615. b. The action 
or fact of holding last or keeping fixed in a place 
or position ; the fact or property oi being kept, 
or remaining, in place 1597. t c - Restraint 
-1633. 5. Power to retain ; capacity for hold- 

ing or keeping something x6oi. 

3. Twcl. N. v. 1. 84. 5. No womans heart So bigge, 

to hold so much, they lacke r. Shaks. 

fRete-ntive, sb. late ME. [a OF., or from 
the adj.] 1. Recollection, memory -1454. »• 

A restraining force ; a means of restrain l -1650. 
3. pi. The organs by which the natural excre- 
tions of the body are regulated -1717. 
Retentive (ritemtiv), a . 1 late ME. [a. OF. 
retentif, - ive, repr. L. * reten tivus, f. ppl. stem 
of ret in ere.] 1. Of the mind or memory : Tena- 
cious ; good at remembering, b. Of persons : 
Possessed of a good memory 1758. ta. The r. 
virtue or faculty , the ability to retain the physi- 
cal secretions, or to keep food within the sto- 
mach -1683. +3. Sparing, niggardly --1678. 4. 
Having the property of, tending or inclined to, 
the retention or keeping of something 1582. 
5. Holding or confining; keeping him hold 
1601. b. Surg. Serving to keep (a dressing, 
organ, etc.) in the proper place 159;. c. Apt to 
retain or hold moisture 1730. +6. Restrained, 

cautious, reticent -1626. 

v. The memory of the peple is not retentyf Caxtoh. 
3. Never was King more frugal, never King more c. 
in his largesses 1654. 5- Jut. C. 1. iii. 95. Hence 
Rete*ntive*ly adv., -ness, 
t Retentive, a. - [f. F. re tent ir + -IVE.] 

That reverberates or resounds. Pope. 
Retenti-vity . 1881. ( f. Retentive a.i + 
-ity.] Electr. The capacity for retaining mag* 
netism after the action of the magnetizing force 
has ceased ; also — coercive force (see Coer- 
cive a.). 

H Retenue (rotmti). 1748. [F.,pa. pple. fem. 
of retentr to restrain, used subst.] Reserve, 
restraint, caution, self-control. 

Retepore (retTpOw). 1878. [ad. mod.L. 
Retepora, f. L. rete net 4 porus Pore j$.] An 
ectoproctous polyzoan of the genus Retepora, 
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f Retiarius (rAi,e»Ti0s, rrj'-). 1647. [L., f* 
rttt a net.] A Roman gladiator who carried a 
net with which to entangle his adversary. 

Retiary (rfjl&ri), cl 1646. [f. as prec.] I. 
Pertaining or relating to the making of webs, 
nets, or the like 1658. 9. Fighting with a net ; 

using a net like a retiarius 1658. 3. A*, spider, 

a spider which constructs a web ; a geometrical 
spider. Also ellipt. as sb. 1646L 
1. This kinds of Work In Retiario and hanging lec- 
tures Sib T. Ukowne. a. His scholastic r. versatility 

Of logic COLEEIDGB, 

Reticence (retisSns), sb. 1603. [a. F., or 
ad. L. reticentia, f, reticere to keep silence ; see 
-ence.] Maintenance of silence ; avoidance of 
speaking freely ; disposition to say little, b .pi. 
Instances of silence or reserve 1814. 

A man so known for impenetrable r. as Teufels- 
drOckh Camlyle. Surprised at her unusual r. of 
epithets 1856. So Re’tlcency. 

Reticent (re1is€nt), a. 1834. [ad. L. reti- 
ceutem, reticere, f. re- Re- + iacere to be silent.] 
Reserved ; disinclined to speak freely ; given to 
silence or concealment. Hence Re*ticently 
■ad:/. 

Reticle (reiik’l). 1656. [ad. L. reticulum , 
dim. of rete net; cf. Reticule.] +1. A little 
net, a structure resembling a net -1790. a. A 
set of parallel wires, threads, etc., with others 
intersecting them at right angles, or of lines 
similarly ruled upon a sheet of glass, placed in 
the object -glass of a telescope, in order to facili- 
tate accurate observadons 1731. 

Reticular (riti a kii71&i), CL 1597. Tad. mod. 
L. reticularis , f. reticulum j see pret. ] 1. Re- 

sembling a net in appearance or construction ; 
net-like. a. Arch. Of masonry 1 Constructed 
of lozenge-shaped stones, bricks, etc., or of 
square pieces set diagonally 1797. 8* Resem- 

bling a net in etfcct or operation ; intricate, un- 
tangled 1818. 

1. The r. covering of a coco-nut 1760. A delicate r. 
membrane 1805. Hence RetFcularly adv. 

Reticulate (riti-ki/ 71 /t), a. 1658. [ad. L. 
reticula tus, f. reticulum ; see Reticule.] Re- 
ticulated. Hence Reti'culately adv. 

Reticulate (r/ti*kirflrit^ v. 1787. [Back- 
formation from next.] 1. trans. To divide or 
mark in such a way as to resemble network. 
9. intr. To divide so as to form a network, or 
something having that appearance 186a. 
Reticulated (riti'ktflritdd), a. 1798. [f. as 
Reticulate a. + ^D 1 *.] 1. Constructed or 
arranged like a net ; made or marked so as to 
resemble a net or network. 9. Arch . a. « 
Reticular a. 9. 1823. b. Of tracery ; Formed 
by the repetition of the same foliated opening 
1847. 8. Divided into small squares 1867. 

t. Network, any thing r. or decussated, at egual 
distances, with interstices between the intersections 
Johnson. The r. rivers in the central valley Living- 
stone. Bodies.. with the surface r. 1877. 

Reticulation (r/tiki/7lii*j9n). 1671. [See 
Reticulate a, and -ation.] A network ; an 
arrangement of lines, etc., resembling a net; 
reticulated structure or appearance. 

Jig. The minute reticulations of tyranny which he 
had begun.. to spin about a whole people 1855. 

Retbculato-, comb, form of Reticulate 
a., as in r. -ramose, etc. 

Reticule (re’tiki/71). 1797. [a. F. riticule , 
ad. L. reticulum ; see -cule.] 1. — Reticle 
a. 9. A small bag, usu. made of some woven 
material, for carrying on the arm or in the hand, 
used by ladies as a pocket or workbag 2824. 

3. A sir. One of the southern constellations, 
situated near Hydra 1868. 

s. A’ . -basket, a small basket resembling, or serving 
the purpose of, a r. 

Reti culo-, comb, form of L. reticulum , as 
in r, -ramose, etc. 

Reticuloae (r/ti*ki*71ju$), & 1896. [f. L. 

reticulum + -OSE.J Of the nature of, resem- 
bling, network. 

j| Reticulum (rfti-kii71$mV 1658. [L.,dim. 
of rete net.] 1. Anal . a. The second stomach 
of a ruminant. *t a b. The omentum or mesentery 
-1738. 9. a. Arch. Reticulated work {rare) 

2797. b. Bot. The fibrous sheath at the base of 
the leaves in palms 1835. c. A net-like struc- 
ture; a membrane, etc., having a reticulated 


form or appearance 2858. 8. Astr. m Reti- 

cule 3. 2842. 

Retiform (rf*tif£im), a, 1636, [ad. mod. 
L. ret if or mis, f. L. rete net ; see -form, j Having 
the form of a net. 

Retina (re'tinA). late ME. [ad. med.L., 
(perh. f. L. rete net).] The innermost layer 
or coating at the back of the eyeball (esp. of 
vertebrates), which is sensitive to light, and in 
which the optic nerve terminates. Hence 
Re'tinal a, pertaining or relating to the r. 
Retini'tia {Path.), acute inflammation of the r. 

|| Retinaculum (retinse-kUIlflm). PI. -ula. 
2895. [L., f. ntinere to hold back.] Ent. and 
Bot. Anything serving to keep something in 
position ; in various spec . uses. Hence Reti- 
na’cular a. relating to, of the nature of, a r. 

Retinalite (renin&Uit). 1836. [f. Gr. 

PriTtyrj resin + -LITE. J Min. A variety of ser- 
pentine which has a resinous lustre. 
Retinasphalt (retinae*sfselt). Also -as- 
ph&ltum. 2804. [f. as prec. + L. asphaltum 

Asphalt.] A fossil resin found with lignite. 
Retinlc (rSti'uik), a. 2844. [f. as prec.] 

Chem . In r. acid, an acid found in retinasphalt. 

Retinite (re'tinait). Also -it. 2891. [a. F. 
ritinite, f. Gr. ptfrlvrf resin + -ITE.] Mm. a. 
Retinasphalt. b. A mineral resin derived from 
brown coal c. Pitchstone. 

Retino-, used as comb, form of Retina, as 
in r. -cerebral, etc. 

Retinol (re-tinpl). Also -ole. 1838. [f. Gr. 
firjTtirrj resin + -OL.] Chem. A hydrocarbon, ob- 
tained from resins. 

Retinoscopy (retina •sk^pi). 2884. [f. Re- 
tina + -scopv.J The method of examining the 
eye, for refraction, by the observation of the 
movement of a shadow on tho retina, caused 
by the rotation of the mirror of the ophthalmo- 
scope. Hence Retinosco'pic a. of or pertaining 
to, performed by, r. Retinocco’picaUy adv. 
Retinue (re*tini*7) f sb. late ME. [a. OF. 
retenu{e , pa. pple. of retenir to RETAIN.] +2. 
The fact of being retained in the service of 
another ; a relationship of service or dependency 
-2607. 9. A number or company of persons 

retained in the service of, or attached to and 
following some one, esp. a sovereign, noble, or 
person in authority ; a train or suite, late ME. 
b. Collectively, without article or pronoun 2665. 

a. So many Nymphs, which she doth hold In her 
rctinew Spenser. An enormous r. of officers and 
servants 1878. b. Worth is not to be judg'd by Suc- 
cess, and R. Glanvill. Hence Re*tinue v. trans. 
to furnish with a r.{ to accompany as a r. 1827. 

Retinula (reti-nitfia). PI. -ula. 2878 
[Dim., on L. types, of Retina.] Biol. One of 
the pigmented cells from which, in certain com- 
pound eyes of Arthropods, the rhabdom arises. 
Hence RetPnular, Reti nulate adjs. 

Retiracy ^r/t3i»*rAsi). U.S. 2849. [f. Re- 
tire v.] x. Retirement, seclusion, privacy, 
a. A sufficient fortune to retire upon 1859. 
x. I enjoy a considerable portion of r. 184a. 

Retiral (r/t*i»*r&l). 2611. [£. Retire v. 

+ -al a.l 2 . The act of retreating or withdraw- 
ing (rare), 9. The act or fact of withdrawing 
from, or of giving up an office, position, or voca- 
tion 1879. 

Retire (r/tais-j), sb. 1540. [f. the verb.] 

2. Retirement; withdrawal from the world or 
the society of others. Now rare. t9. The act 
of retiring or withdrawing to or from a place or 
position -2676. +3. The act of drawing back 

or yielding ground in warfare -160 6. 4. A place 
of retirement ; a retreat. Now rare. 1595. 

1. Eve.. with audible lament Discover'd soon the 
place of her r. Milt. 3. Phr. To sound a (or the) r. 
(In mod. use the imper. of the vb. used subst.) 4. 
What r. or retreat could he find in any place? x6so. 
Retire (rtei*u), v. 2533. [ad. F. retirzr 
to withdraw, f. re- Re- + tirer to draw.] L intr. 
2. To withdraw to or into a place (or way of 
life) for seclusion, shelter, or security 2538. b. 
To withdraw to ones usual place of abode, or 
some customary occupation 1584. c. To with- 
draw from company and betake oneself to 
rest or bed. Also ellipt. in same sense. 2670. 
d. To withdraw from office or an official posi- 
tion , to give up one's business or occupation 
In order to enjoy more leisure or freedom (esp. 


after having made a competence or earned a 
pension) 1667. e. Cricket. To go out 1884. 9. 

Of an army, commander, ete. t To withdraw, 
fall back, or retreat, esp. in the face of opposi- 
tion or superior force 1533. b. Fencing. To 
give ground before one's adversary ; to take one 
or more steps backward 2594. a* To withdraw, 
go away, remove oneself (from a place, etc.) 
2585. b. To move back or away ; to recede, or 
have the appearance of doing this 1585. c. To 
disappear from sight ; to vanish 2697. f4- To 
return ; to come back >2623. 5. In pa. pple . 

having retired x6xa 

1. Shakspeare. .retired to his native place before he 
was old L Hunt. b. Ill r. to my own chamber, and 
think of what you have said Congreve, c. At their 
usual time the old couple r. to bed 177s. When most 
of the. .people had 'retired or. in vulgar language, 
'gone to bed’ x86o. d. He felt as a trader feels 
when he retires from business 1863. 9 . G. B. Studd 

retiring for six 1884. a. The task of a rear guard 
retiring before a victorious enemy . .it one of the most 
delicate- of operations 1888. 3. When the ladies re- 

tired from the dinner table Lockhart. 5. All things 
now retir'd to rest Mind us of like repose Milt. 

H. rejl. To withdraw or remove (oneself) ; to 
betake (oneself) away. Now rare . 1539* HI. 
trans. 1. To withdraw, lead back (troops, etc ). 
esp. before a superior force 2550. fa. To put 
away ; to withdraw, remove, lead away (a per- 
son or thing) -1719, +b. To withdraw the 

mind, thoughts, etc., from some object or 
sphere -2699. c. To withdraw (a thing) from 
notice ; to hide away, put into obscurity 1605. 

3. To draw or pull (a thing) back (again) 1593. 

4. To withdraw from operation or currency; to 

take up or pay (esp. a bill) 1681. 5. To remove 

{an officer) from active seivice 1870. b. To re- 
move from the usual sphere of activity ; to take 
off 2883. 

x. The French were soon seen to r. their heavy guns 
Lrvkr. 4. Two of his notes for j£ 100. . %» hich he 
thinks nae mnir of retiring than he does of paying the 
national debt Scott. 5. Admiral.. Hamilton.. was 
retired from the active list under the age clause 1894. 
Hence Reii'rer, one who retires or retreats. Re- 
tl*ring-ly adv., -ness. 

Retired (rftai**jd), ppl. a. 1590. [f. prec. 
+ -ED *.] 1. Withdrawn into seclusion or away 

from contact with the world. 9. Secluded, 
sequestered ; removed from places frequented 
by people 1593. 8. Withdrawn into oneself ; 

reserved 161X. 4. a. That has receded or sub- 

sided. Shaks. b. E. flank, in fortification, one 
bent back towards the rear of the work 1696, 

5. Withdrawn from, no longer occupied with, 
business or official duties 1894. 

x. 1 he r. and solitary Student 1691. a. An obscure, 
little, r. street Wvchkrley. g. A', list, a list of r. 
officers, R. allowance or par, the pension riven to a 

r. officer or official. H ence Reti*red-ly adv. , -ness. 
Retirement (r/tois-xmint). 2596. fa. F. ; 

see Retire v . and -ment.] i. The act of fall- 
ing back, retreating, or receding from a place 
or position. (In mod. use chiefly Mil.) 9. The 
act of withdrawing into seclusion or privacy ; 
withdrawal from something 2599. b. With- 
drawal from occupation or business activity 
1648. 3. The state or condition of being with- 
drawn from society or publicity; seclusion, 
privacy 2603. b. A time or occasion of seclusion 
or privacy 1639. 4. A place or abode charac- 

terized by seclusion or privacy ; a retreat 265a. 
5. The act of withdrawing from circulation 2865. 

1. On the r. of the Lacedaemonian force, the Samian 
exiles were left destitute Grots. a. For solitude 
..is best societie, And short r. urges sweet returne 
Milt. b. R. is as necessary to me as it will be wel- 
come Washington. 3. As toe Duchess lived in close 
r. Scott, b. Dearly did he enjoy these retirements 
185a. 4. Exmouth ; where he has, as they say, a sweet 
country r. Wilkes. > 5. The r. of all paper currency 
of a lower denomination than ten dollars 1807. 

Retorsion Now rare. 1657. [*• 

F., or ad. med.L. retorsionem,v ar. of retortionem 
Retortion.] Retortion (of an argument, etc.). 
Retort sb. 1 160a [f. Retort *».i] 

x. A sharp or incisive reply, esp. one by which 
the first speaker's statement or argument is in 
some way turned against himself, or Is met by 
a counter-charge, a. The act or practice ol 
replying fn a sharp or incisive manner 17 ox. 

s. A. ¥.. L. v. iv. 76. e. Johnson's dexterity in r... 
was very remarkable Boswell Nothing is so easy M 
as the r. of abuse and sarcasm W. Ibvino. 

Retort (rft^Mt), /A* 2605. [*• F. retortc. 
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ad. medLL, retortd, fcra. of L. re tortus, f. re tor 
quere; see next] I. A vessel usu. made of 

§ lass ( and presided with a long neck, bent 
own wards, in which liquids, etc., subjected to 
distillation are heated, a. A vessel in which 
mercury is separated from amalgam or impurity 
by volatilisation 1683. 3. A clay or iron re- 

ceptacle, forming a cylinder or segment of one. 
in which coal is heated for the production of 
gas 1808. 4. A furnace in which iron is heated 
with carbon, in order to produce steel 1868. 

attrib. : f. carbon, carbon which remains as a 
residue in the retort when gas has been extracted 
from coal. 

Retort (r/t/Fit\ vA 1557. [f. L. retort 

retorquere , f. re- Re - + iorquere to twist, turn.] 

I. x. trans. To make return of (something done 
to one, esp. an injury) ; to repay or pay back ; 
to requite by retaliation. b. To cast back, 
cause to return, upon or against the offending 
party 1559. 9. To cast or hurl back (a charge, 
epithet, eta) 1596. 8. To reply in kind to (a 

jest, sarcasm, etc.) ; to answer with the like 
1603. b. To say or utter by way of (sharp or 
aggressive) reply 1635. c. intr. To make a 
retort or retorts 1838. 4. To meet or answer 

(an argument, eta) by a similar argument to 
the contrary ; to turn or direct (his own state- 
ment) against an opponent 1610. 

I. It was now his time to r. the humiliation 1817. 
b. They..r. upon the Aggressour the Injury, which 
they parry from themselves 1718. a. He asserted 
that I was heterodox 1 I retorted the charge Goldsm. 

3. R. their raillery with raillery, always tempered 
with good breeding Chatham, c. He must smile 
and r., and look perfectly at his ease Gxo. Eliot. 

4. Not a single voice was raised in either House.. to 
r. the argument x85«. 

tH. x. To throw or hurl back (a weapon); to 
turn back fa blow) upon the striker -1771. 9. 

To reflect (heat or light) ; to return or re-echo 
(a sound) ; to drive back, etc. -1662. f3* To 

reject or refuse (an appeal). Shaks. 4. To 
turn back or backwards ; to bend or twist back 
“17*8. 5. intr . To spring or fly back ; to re- 

bound, recoil ; to twist -1710. 

a. As when his vertues shining vpon others, Heate 
them, and they r. that heate agatne To the first giuer 
Shaks. Hence Reto*rter {rare), one who retorts. 

Retort 2 18791 [f. Retort 

trans. To purify (an amalgam, mercury, etc.) 
by subjecting to heat in a retort* 

Retorted (rft^jted),///. a. 1599. [f. Re- 
tort w. 1 ] x. Recurved ; twisted or bent back- 
wards. 9. Thrown or cast back; returned 
x6ax. 3. Reverted ; turned in a backward di- 
rection 1720. 

Retortion (rit^J Jan). 1591. [ad. med.L. 
retort ions m , f. retort retorquere to twist back.] 

1. The action or fact of bending or turning 
backwards ; an instance of this. Ta. a. A reply 
of the nature of a retort -’.68a. b. An answer 
made to an argument by converting it against 
the person using it -1741. c. The method or 
device of meeting an argument, etc., by retort- 
ing it -173a. 3. Return for something done ; 

retaliation. Now spec . in international law. 1654. 
Retortlve (rrtjf-Jtiv), a. rare. 1807. [i. 
La retort -, retorquere + -tve.] 1. Turned back- 
wards. a. Of the nature of a retort 1836. 
Retouch (rftirtj), sb. 1 703. [prob. ad. F. 
retouche ; c L next. J A second or further touch 
given to some part of a picture, composition, 
ate., with a view to improving it. 

Retouch (rfln’tj), v. 1650. [prob. ad. F. 
retoucher \ see Re- and Touch v.J x. trans . 
To touch again with a view to improving ; to 
amend or improve by fresh touches ; to touch 
up. Also absol. 9. To touch upon, to speak 
of, to introduce or bring in, again (rare) 1701. 
Hence Retoucher, one who retouches, esp. one 
whose occupation is to retouch photographs. 
Retrace (r/tr^-s), v. 1697. [ad.F .retracer \ 
see Re- and Trace v.J x. trans. To trace 
back to an origin or source ; to track through 
preceding stages. 9 . To trace again with the 
eyes; to look over again with care or close 
attention 1736. b. To trace again in memory ; 
to recall 1748. 3. To go back upon (one’s 

steps, way, etc.) 1794. 

1. Then If the Line of Turnos yon r.f He springs 
from Inachue of Argive Race Dryden. a. The chi*f 
divine Gas'd e'er hie sire, retracing evYy line Pori. 

3. With purpose to r. my etepe, I turned Gary. 

i (Ger. Kiln). * (Fr. ptu). 0 (Ger. MtfUer> 


tRetra ct, sb. 1553. [f. the vb.| 1. Retrac- 
tation (of errors, statements, etc.) -1656. 9. 

Retreat on the part of an army or force -1614. 
Retract (rftrae’kt), vA late ME. [f. L. re- 
tract-, re t raker e, f. re- Re-+ trahere to draw.] 

I. trans . 1. To draw or pull (something) back, 
b. To draw back or in (some part of the body) 
2664. ta. To restrain ; to hold back or prevent 
from some course. Also absol. -1670. ta. To 
withdraw, remove, or take away (a person or 
thing) -1738. 

x. b. Bird* which have sharp claws, .r. them when 
they hope to prevent their being blunted 1835. 

II. intr . To undergo or exhibit retraction ; to 
admit of being drawn back 1784. 

In non-military rifles, the foresight, .retracts within 
a strong aheath 1862. 

Retract (rftrarkt), v.2 1545. [ad. L. re- 
tractare , f. re- Re- + tractare to draw, pull.] 
x. trans. a. To withdraw, recall, revoke, rescind 
(a decree, declaration, promise, etc.), b* To 
withdraw fa statement, etc.) as being erroneous 
or unjustified 1560. 9. intr. a. To make with- 

drawal or disavowal 1645. b. To draw back 
(from a promise, resolve, etc.) 1700. c. Card- 
playing. To draw back, change one's mind, 
after having agreed or declined to play with 
a certain hand 1830. 

x. The permission . has been given, and cannot be 
retracted Jowktt. b. He had nothing, he said, to r. 
1870. a. a. The affront once given,, .they fight first 
and r. afterwards 1833. b. She grants, denies, Con- 
sents, retracts, advances, and then flies 1735. 

Retractable (rftra*kt&b’l), a. 1630. [f. 
Retract vA and i/. , + -able.J x. That may 
be retracted or disavowed. 9. Retractile 1769. 
Retractation (rftraekt^i’jan). 1451. [ad. 
L. retract at ionemi) i.pl. The title of a book 

written by St. Augustine containing further 
treatment and corrections of matters treated in 
his former writings. 9. a. Withdrawal or re- 
cantation of an opinion, statement, etc., with 
admission of error 2548. b. Withdrawal from 
an engagement, promise, etc. 1654. 
Retra-cted, ppl. cu 1643. [f. Retract 

i'. 1 + -ED *.] Drawn or pulled back ; drawn or 
turned inwards, b. Of accent: Thrown back 
towards the beginning of a word 1888. c. Pho- 
netics. Of a vowel sounds Pronounced with the 
tongue drawn back 2909. 

Men not of r. Looks, but who carry their Hearts in 
their Faces Sia T. Bsowns. 

Retractile (r/trwktail), a. 1777. [a. F. 

ritractile ; see Retract vA and -ILE.] Ad- 
mitting of retraction ; capable of being drawn 
in or back ; exhibiting the function or power of 
retraction. 

The tongue., is attached by a very elastic r. mem- 
brane to the base of the right nostril 1808. Hence 
Retractility, the fact of being r. 

Retraction (rftrse’kjan). late ME. [ad. 
late L. retractionem , f. retract retrahere ; see 
Retract v. 1 ] x. - Retractation 9 a, b. 
+9. pi. — Retractation x. -1734. 8. With- 

drawal, revocation or recall, of something de- 
creed, determined, advanced, etc. 1583. 4. The 
action of drawing or pulling back or in ; the 
fact or condition of being drawn in or con- 
tracted ; retractile power X550. b. The placing 
of the accent as far from the end of a word as 
possible 2888. c. Phonetics . The drawing back 
of the tongue in the utterance of a sound ; the 
modification (of a vowel) by means of this 289a 

3. He thought the r. of an error a deviation from 
honour 1756. 4. Jig. There is a spirit of r. of one to 

his native country Fuller. 

Retractive (rftrse’ktiv), a. and sb. late ME. 
[a. OF. retractif\ see Retract vA and -IVE.] 
A. adj. 2. Serving to retract or pull back. a. 
Inclined to draw back; fbaclcsliding (rare) 
2509. +B. sb. A dissuasive -1644. 

Retractor (rftrae-ktw). 1837. [See Re- 
tract t/. 1 and -OR 9 a.] 1. Surg . A bandage or 
other appliance, used, in various operations, to 
hold back parts that would impede the operator 
2846. 9. Anat. A muscle that serves to retract 

a limb or member. So r, muscle. 1837. 
Retrad (rf-tned). 1891. [f. L. retro + -AD 

II. ; cf. dextrad . ] To or towards the rear. 
fRetraicti 157a [a. F. rctraict{e> obi. van. 
of retrait(e\ see next.] x. The act of re- 
treating, in various senses -1640. b. Possibility 


’ of retreat 1623. a. A place of retreat 1598. 
fRetral't, sbA 1481. [a. F. ret mil masc., 

or retraite fern., f. retrairei — L. retrahere ; see 
Retract v. 1 ] x. A place of retreat or refuge 
-1626. 9. Mil. The signal for retiring -1648. 

3. Retirement, retreat -1658. 
tRetrai't, sb.% rare. 1590. [ad. It. rit ratio, 
on analogy uf prec. or of portrait .] Portraiture. 
fRetraft, v. 1548. [f. ppl. stem of F. re* 
traire.' ] 1. trans. To withdraw, take away, 

remove -1624. 9. intr. To retreat, retire -1624. 

b. To have recourse to something. Fuller. 

Retral (rf tr&l), a. 1875. [f. L. retro + -al i.] 
x. Posterior ; directed backwards. 9 . Taking 
a backward direction 1885. Re*trally adv. 
fRetr&'xit. 1579. [L-, 3rd pers. sing. perf. 
ind. of retrahere Retract v. ] Law. The formal 
withdrawal of his suit by a plaintiff -2768. 
Retrea d (r i-), vA 1598. [Re- 5 a.] To 
tread again. 

Re-trea-d, vA 1908. [f. Re- 5 c + Tread 
sb. II. 5.] To furnish (a tire) with a new tread. 

Retreat (rltrrt),sb. late ME. [a. OF. re- 
tret(e, var. of retrait(e Retrait j^. 1 ] i. Mil 
a. The signal to retire. Chiefly in phr. to blow 
or sound the (or a) r. tb. The recall of a pur- 
suing force. Shaks. c. A signal given by 
sounding a bugle, drum, etc., at sunset 1753. 
9. The act of retiring or withdrawing in the 
face of opposition, difficulty, or danger, late 
ME. b. esp . of an army or armed force 
after defert or to avoid an engagement 1579. 
a Recession, retrogression (rare) 1782. 3. The 

act of retiring or withdrawing into privacy, or 
into some place of safety. Also in place, etc. j ofr 
1475. b. Retirement, seclusion 1646. c. Eccl . 
A period of seclusion or retirement from one's 
orainary occupations devoted to religious exer- 
cises 2756. 4. A place of seclusion or privacy ; 

a retired place or residence, late ME. b. A 
place of refuge or resort 1663. c. A hiding- 
place ; a lair or derf 2774. 8. An establishment 
to which insane persons or habitual inebriates 
are admitted in order that they may be under 
proper supervision or control 1797. 5. Arch. 

Recessed work ; a recess or recessed part in a 
wall, etc. 1687. 

a. b. The famous R. of Xenophon., at the Head of 
ten thousand Greeks 1690. 3 I saw the great towns . . 
famous for the r. of the imperial^ court when Vienna 
was besieged 1716. 4. I ampromised a retreate three 
miles from Bloys 1638. b. The building . should be a 
r. for seamen aisabfed in the service of their country 
Macaulay. Hence tRetrea*tful a. {rare) serving 
as a r. Chapman. 

Retreat (iArrt), v. late ME. [ad. OF. 
retraiter, with vowel accommodated to the sb.] 
2. intr. To withdraw, retire, draw back. b. Of 
an army or a combatant: To retire before 
superior force or after a defeat 1596. c. In pa. 
pple. with is. was, eta 1648. d. To recede 
1863. 3. trans . To draw or lead back ; to re- 

move, take away. Now chiefly in Chess, to 
move (a piece) back from a forward or threat- 
ened position. 1523. tb. To diminish, reduce. 
Locke. 

s. You have now carried things too far to r. Junius 
Lett. C. Others. . Retreated in a silent valley, sing, . 
Thir own Heroic deeds and hapless Fall Milt. d. 
The forehead.. retreats somewhat Hawthorns, a. 
He had no choice but to r. the bishop 1886. 

Retreatant (rftrrtAnt). 1880. [f. prea + 
-ant *.] One who takes part in a religious re- 
treat. 


Retrench (rftre-nfi, vA 1607. [ad. F.r*» 
trencher, obs. var. of retrancher ; see Re- and 
Trench v .] f 1. trans. To cut short, check, 
repress -2688. ta. To cut off, bar (a way or 
passage) -x6x8, 3. To cut down, reduce, di- 

minish ; esf . to curtAil (one's expenses) by the 
exercise at economy 1635. t4* To cut short, 

reduce in size -2784. 5. To cut off, remove, 

take away 2650. b. To do away with (an item 
of expense) 1647. c. To cut out, omit, delete 
(some portion of a book or document) 1645. 
6. intr. To reduce expenditure 1663. b. To 
make excisions or diminutions (rare) 1700. 

3. Forced to t. my expensive Way of Living 2709, 
To r. the Evils of Life by the Reasonings of Philo, 
sophy Addison, a. The very Lowness of your Sub- 
ject has retrenchee your Wings Cowurr. «. To c. 
what is Superfluous 1718. b. To r. one Dish at my 
Table 1714. 4 . If rich, they po to enjoy t if poor, to 

r. Roots*, Hence Ratremcber. 
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RETRENCH 

Retrench (rftreuj), * * 1598. [f. as prec. ] 
trans. and rtfi. To protect by, to furnish with, 
a retrenchment. Also absol. 

They perceived how the Turks were retrenched 
within 160a 

Retrenchment 1 (rftre*njm<fnt). 1600. [a. 
F. retrenchement, obs. var. of retranchement ; 
see Retrench v. x and -ment.] 1, The act of 
cutting down, off, or out } curtailment, limita- 
tion, reduction, b. The act of excising, deleting, 
or omitting | an instance of this 1691. a. The 
act of economising or cutting down expendi- 
ture : an instance of this 1667. 

x. It was not a r. of superfluities Dkyden, b. This 
one r. of the text 1867. a Reform has gone too far 
In the way of r. 1868. 

Retrenchment * (r/trc*nfm<nt). 1589. [f. 
as prec.] Mil. A work, nsu. consisting of a 
trench and parapet, constructed for the defence 
•f a position ; esp, an inner line of defence 
within a large work. 

Retribute (retrfbixrt), v. Now rare. 1575. 
[f. L. retribut -, retribuere, f. re- Re- + tribuere 
to give, assign.] 1. tram . To give in return ; 
to make return of ; to retaliate (something) on a 
person, a. To make return for ; to repay 1612. 
g. intr. To make a return or requital 161 a. 

s. To whom in particular were retributed no small 
rewarded 9579. 3. A just God who will r. to every 

one according to the deeds done in the body Dk Fob. 
So Re*tributor, one who makes retribution; a re- 
paver. 

Retribution (retriblfl jan). late ME. [a. 
OF retribution, - ution , or ad. L. retributionem , 
t retribuere ; see prec.] x. Repayment, recom- 
pense, return, for some service, merit, etc. Now 
rare. a. Day of r. a the day on which divine 
reward or punishment will be assigned to men 
(now usu. assoc, w. sense 3) ; also generally any 
day of punishment or nemesis 1526* b. Recom- 
pense, in another life, for one's good or bad 
deeds in this world 1633. 3. A recompense 

for, or requital of, evil done ; return of evil, etc. 
* 570 . 

x. Never did a charitable act go away without the 
r. of a blessing 161a. a I.. am led to believe that 
even in this world the day of r. rarely fails to come at 
last 1856. b. All who have thir reward on Earth . . 
here find Fit r^emptie as thir deeds Milt. 3. In 
Revenges (that is, r. of Evil for Evil) Hobbes. 

Retributive (rftri*bi£tiv), a. 1678. [f. as 
Retribute v. + -ive.] Characterized by, of 
the nature of, retribution. Freq. with justice . 
Hence Retri a butively adv. 

Retributory (r/rit-bifltari), a. x6xa. [f. as 
Rktribute v . + -ory *.] Involving, producing, 
or characterized by retribution or recompense. 

That sect, which in iheir prosperity shewed no 
mercy, now met with r. vengeance 1771. 

Retrievable (rftrPvfib'l), a. 1711. [f. Re- 
trieve v. + -able.] Capable or admitting of 
being retrieved. 

Retrieval (rftrf-vSl). 1643. [f. Retrieve 
v. + «al a. ] x. The act of retrieving or recover- 
ing ; an instance of this. a. — next a. 1707. 

». Matrimony clenches ruin beyond r. Fiblding. 

Retrieve (r/trrv), sb. 1575. [f. the vb.l 
+1. The second discovery and flight of a bird 
(esp. a partridge) which has already been sprung 
-1673. a. Possibility of recovery. With beyond, 
fast, + without '. 1697, b. The act of recovering. 
Now rare . 1701. 

a We're rain'd and undone, past all r. 1700. 
Retrieve (rftrfv), v. [Late ME. retreve, 
ad. OF. retroev-, stressed stem of retrover, rt- 
trouver, f, re- Re- + trouver to find.] L trans. 
1. Of dogs t a. To find or discover again (game 
which has been temporarily lost) ; esp. to flush 
or set up (partridges) a second time. b. To 
find and bring in (a bird, etc.) that has been 
wounded or killed 1856. a. To recover by 
study or investigation, esp. of the past j to re- 
store to knowledge. Now rare . X567, b. To 
recover by an effort of memory ; to recall to 
mind 1644. fc. To find again -166a 8. To 

recover, get or take possession Of (a thing, etc.) 
again 1589. +4. To bring back ; to cause to 

tarn back or return -1662. b. To rescue or 
save from or out of a place or state x6xx. c, To 
save (time) from other occupations 1687. &. 

To restore, revive j to bring back to the original 
state or to a flourishing condition (esp, one's 
fortunes, honour, credit, etc.) 1676. 8. To 


17*4 

make good, repair, set right again (a loss, 
disaster, error, etc.) 1688. 

1, fg. Popes vse Potentates but to retriue their 
Game 159a. a. An ancient word. .grown so obsolete 
that the original purport could not be retrieved 1774. 
3. A warrant, .to search for and r. the fugitive Smol- 
lett. 5. The spirit of the country was broken, and 
nothing could r. it i86x. No courage, .could now r. 
the fortunes of the field 1880. flu He endeavoured 
to r. the error he had committed by the most solemn 


IL intr. x. Of dogs r fa. To find and set up 
game again (rare) -1635. b. To find and bring 
in wounded or dead game 1856, a. To recuper- 
ate ; to recover 1675. 

x. b. A little rough terrier, expressly broken to r. 
1856. Hence Retrie’V’ement, (rare) retrieval. 

Retriever (r/trrvax). i486, [f. Retrieve 
v, + -kr *.] 1, A dog used for the purpose of 

retrieving ; esp. one of a breed specially adapted 
for finding and bringing in dead or wounded 
game. a. One who retrieves or recovers 1658. 

.1 Retro (rPtro), adv. rare. 1768. [L. ; see 
next. J Backwards ; into past time. 

It is of the nature of all confirmations to operate r. 
1768. 

Retro- (rrtro, re*tm), prefix , repr. the L. 
adverb retro backwards, back, which in post-cl. 
I^atin appears in comb, with various vbs. and 
verbal nouns, as rctroagere, etc. and rarely in 
adjectival forms, as retrogradus . From the 19th 
c., esp. the latter part of it, retro- has been very 
freely used as a prefix, chiefly in scientific terms. 
In most words the pronunciation of the prefix 
may be either (rixro) or (retro) ; recent diction- 
aries usu. prefer (rrtro), exc. m retrograde and 
retrospect, 

a. Miscellaneous terms, as Retrocogni'tion, 
knowledge of the past supernal urally acquired ; so 
Retroco'gnltive a. Retroco’pulont a. {rare) 
that copulates backwards. Retrocopula'tion, the 
action or fact of copulating backwards. Rtt*tro< 
fracted a. {hot.), sharply beat back, as if broken. 
Retroge'nerative a. retrocopulant, Retromi’n- 
gent that urinates backwards | also as sb., an 
animal which does this; so tRetromi*ngency. 
Retro-o*perative a., having a retrospective effect. 
Retropu'laion {Path.), transference of an external 
disease to some internal part or organ. Retro- 
pu*laive a. (rare) causing backward or reverse move- 
ment. Retrovaccina'Hon, inoculation of cows 
with vaccine lymph from a human being. 

b. Terms of Anat. and Path., in which retro- is 
combined with an adj. denoting some part of the 
body, and has the sense 4 situated behind * (the part 
in question), as r.-mastoid, -ocular, -uterine , etc. 

Retroa’ct, v. 1795. [ad. L. retroact, retro- 

X e ; see Retro- and Act 1/.] intr. To react ; 

, to operate in a backward direction or to- 
wards the past. 

Retroa*ction. 1737. [ad. L. *retroactio\ 
see prec. and Action.] i. A retrospective 
action. 9. Return action ; reaction 1839. 
Retroactive, a. 1611. [Cf. prec. and Ac- 
tive.] 1. Of enactments, etc. : Extending In 
scope or effect to matters which have occurred 
in the past ; retrospective, b. Directed back- 
wards in time x8aa. a. Operating in a back- 
ward direction (rare) 1611. +3- Reactive (rare) 
-1803. 

x. The r. clause fn the.. BUI will be either cancelled 
or amended 1807. Hence Retroactively adv So 
Retroacti'vicy, the condition or fact of being r. 

Re*trocede, v. 1 1654. [ad. JL. retrocedere , 
f. retro - Retro- -¥cedere to yield, go back.] x. 
intr. To go back, retire, recede. 9. Med. Of 
gout : To strike inwardly x866w 
Retroce-de, v.* 1818. [ad. F . rttrodder \ 
see Retro- and Cede v,\ trans. To cede 
(territory) back again to a country, etc. So 
Retroce*eslon the action or fact of cedirig 
territory back. 

Retrocedent (-srdint), a. 1583. [ad. L. 
retrocedentem , retrocedere RETROCEDE t\*] 1. 

Astr. = Retrograde a. x. (rare). 9. Med. a. 
Of gout s Striking inward 1776. b. Of tubercle ; 
Retrograding or caseating 1898. So Retro- 
ce*dence, retrogression ; retrocession. 
Retrocession (-se*Jan) 1. 1646. [ad. late 

L. retrocessio , retrocedere Retrocede v. l l 1, 
The action or fact of moving backward, retiring, 
or receding ; retrogression, fa. Astr. ■* Pre- 
cession -2738. a. Path. The action or fact, oh 
the part of a disease, of striking inwards, so as 
to affect the internal organs ; the ' going in ' of 
an eruption 1771. 


RETROGRESSIVE 

Retrochoir (rrtiw,kwsi«). 180a. [ad. 
med.L. retrocherus ; see Retro- and Choir.] 
Ecel. That part of a cathedral or large church 
which ties behind the high altar. 

Re-troflex, a. 1776. [ad. mod. or med.L. 
retrofiexus , rrirofiectere .] Bent or turned back- 
wards ; retorted. Chiefly techn . So He*tro- 
flexed a. 

Retroflexion. 1845. [ad. mod.L. retro- 
/ texio.] The fact Or state oflbefng turned back 
or retorted. Chiefly Path., retroversion. 
Retrogradation (rtftre-, rctrpgrad/ffon). 

1 554. [ad. L. retrogradatio, f. retrograaare \ 
Retrograde v.] s. Astr. The apparent back- 
ward motion of a planet in the zodiac ; motion 
of a heavenly body from east to west ; a case or 
instance of this. b. The backward movement 
of the lunar nodes on the ecliptic 1797* a 
The action or process of going back towards 
some point in investigation or reasoning 1577. 
8. The action or fact of moving or drawing 
back or backwards; retirement, retreat 1644, 
4. The action, fact, or condition of falling back 
m development ; retrogression* decline 1748. 
Retrograde (retiogtrid), a. and sb. late 
ME. [ad. I,, retrogradus, f. retro- Retro- 4 
gradus step ; cf. next.] A. adj. 1. Astr. Of the 
planets ; Apparently moving in a direction con- 
trary to the order of the signs, or from east to 
west n. Of movement: a. Astr. Apparently 
or actually contrary to the order of the signs ; 
directed from east to west, late ME. b. Direc- 
ted backwards ; in a direction contrary to the 
previous motion j retiring, retreating toaa. 3. 
Tending or inclined to go back or to revet t ; 
moving or leading backwards, esp. towards an 
inferior or less flourishing condition 1530. 4. 

Moving backwards (in literal sense) ; returning 
upon the previous course 1564. b. Of order m 
enumeration, etc. : Inverse, reversed 1664. tfl. 
Opposed, contrary, or repugnant to something 
-1797. 6. As quasi-orfv. In a backward or re- 

verse direction 1619. 

1. 1 would have sworn some r. planet was hanging 
over this unfortunate bouse of mine Sturm a. a. b. 
A r. movement is always fjod in this country W xli.ing- 
i on. 3. The capital of a country may be stationary, 
progressive, or r. 1868* 5. For your intent In going 

backe to School e in Witienbeig, It is most r. to oui 
desire Shaks. 6. The reformation begun to go r. in 
Q. Elizabeth’s time 1709. 

B. sb. 1. One who falls away or degenerates 
1593. 9. A backward movement or tendency 

(rare) 1613. 

Retrograde (re*trpgr*'d), v. 158a. [ad. L. 
retrogradi or retrogradare , f. retro- Retro + 
gradus step. J 1. trans . To turn back, reverse, 
revert ; to make, or cause to become, retrograde 
Now rare. 9. intr. Astr. Of the planets, etc. : 
To go backward (in apparent motion) in the 
zodiac ; to seem to travel from east to west 
1601. 8* To move backwards, to take a back- 
ward course ; to retire, recede 1598. 4. To 

frill back or revert towaids a lower or less 
flourishing condition 1613. 

x. We sec, now, events forced on, which seem to 
retard or r. the civility of ages Embosom. 4. All that 
is human must r. if it do not advance Gibbon. 

Retrogress, sb. rare . 1814. [ad. L. retro- 
gressus ; see next.] A retrogression. 

Retrogre ss, v. 1819. ff. L. retrogress - s 
retrograde to Retrograde.]* intr. To move 
backwards ; to go bock. 

Retrogression (-grejan). 16461 [ad. L. 
*retrogressio , f. as prec.J x. Astr. » Retro- 
gradation i. 9. Movement in a backward or 
reverse direction. In early use Math . 1704. g. 
The action or fact of going back in respect of 
development or condition ; return to a less ad- 
vanced state or «t£ge ; a case or instance of 
this 1768. b. Path. The disappearance of an 
eruption 1899. 

3, We find at best A very slow progress and on the 
whole a r. Macaulay 

Retrogre*ssive, a. and sb. 1809. [f. as 
Retrogress v, + -ivk.] A. adj. x. Working 
back in investigation or reasoning 1817. 9, 

Moving or directed backwards 1830. % Retro- 
grade ; tending to return to an inferior state ; 
going hack to a worse condition 180a, b. spec. 
m Path, or Anat. of changes in tissues or organs 
1871. B. sb. One who has retrograde tendencies 
189a. Hence Retrogre*aaively adv. 
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Retrorae (r/tr^Mi), & nw. 1825. [ad. L. 
retrorsus, contr. f. retraversus ; see Retro- 
verse a.] Turned backwards; reverted. 
Retrospect (retrespekt, ritro-), sb. 160a. 
[ad. L. *retrospectus , t retrospect -, retrospicere 
to look back.1 1. a. A regard or reference to 
some fact, authority, precedent, etc. b. Applica- 
tion to past time 1737. a. A backward look or 
view (rare) 1675. b. A view or survey of past 
time, esp. with ref. to one’s own life or experi- 
ences 1678. c. A survey or review of some past 
course of events, acts, etc. , esp . in a particular 
sphere or line of things 1663. 8* attrib. or as 

ad;. Retrospective 1709. 

z. b. The deed given in 176a. .becomes good ..by r. 
1702. a b. The most auspicious moment.. for in- 
dulging in a r. 1807. c. A short r. is now necessary 
to view whut Congress determined upon 1865. 
Re*trospect, v. 1659. [f. precj 1. intr. 
To indulge in retrospection. b. To look or 
refer back to ; to reflect on 1680. a. tram. To 
consider, regard, or think of (some person or 
thing) retrospectively 1734. 

1. b. To give a correct idea of the circumstances . . , 

It may be useful to r. to an early period 1804. 

Retrospection (retrdspekjan, r*tr£-). 1633. 

t ad. L. *retrospectionem, f. retrospicere ; cf. 
Ietrospkct sb. 1 1. The action of looking 

back (rare), a. The action of looking back or 
referring to something; reference or allusion to 
past events 1674. 3. The action or fact of look- 

ing back upon, or surveying, past time 1729. b. 
An instance of this ; esp. a survey of past life or 
experiences 1697. c. A review of past events 
or of some matter 1753. 4« A retrogressive 

course of thought 187a 
4. The long r. lodges us at length at. .first principles 
J. H. Newman. 

Retrospective, a. 1664. [See Retro- 
spect sb. and -ive.] x. Directed to, contem- 

g lative of, past time. a. Of statutes, etc. : 

operative with regard to past time ; retroactive 
1768 3. Backward ; lying to the rear 1796. 

1. The Sage, with r. eye For a. R. researches 1873. 
a. Sentencing a man to death by r. law Macaulay. 
a. R. views of Amblesidc 187a. lienee Retrospec- 
tively adv. 

uRetroussd (r>trws*), a. 1837. [F., pa. 

pplc. of retrousser . f. re- Re- f trousser to 
Truss.] Turned up. (Chiefly of the nose.) 
Re*tro verse, a. rare . 1849. [*d. L. «■ 

troversus , f. retro- Re rRO- + versus turned. J 
Turned or directed backwards , reversed. 
Retroversion (-vajfan). 1776. [ad. L. 

L. * ret rovers io , see RETRO- and REVERSION.] 
i. Path. The fact of (the uterus) becoming re- 
troverted. a. The action of turning or looking 
back 182a 3. Retranslation into the original 

language 1888. 

Retrove*rt, v. rare. 1639. [ad. late L. 
retrovertere. f. retro- Retro- + vertcre to turn. ] 
intr. and tram. To turn Pack ; to revert. Hence 
Retro verted, ppl . a. turned backwards, re- 
verted ; j pec. in Path., of the uterus. 
•fRetrirse, a. 1635. [ ft d. L. rrtrusus, retru- 
dere. J Concealed, recondite -1697. 

Retrusion (rflriS'zon). rare. 1657. [ad. 
I- *retrusto , f. retrudere.] The action of put- 
ting away or back. 

Retteiy (re*Uri). 1853. [f. Ret v. + 

-ery a. ] A place where flax is retted. 

Re tting, vbl. sb. 1727. [f. Ret v. + -1 no 1. ] 
The preparation of flax, etc., by steeping or 
watering. Also at t rib. 

Retund (rftnmd), v. Now rare or Obs . 
1634. [ad. L re tun dere, f. re - Rk- + tundere to 
beat.] x. tram. To weaken (some physical 
quality or agent) ; to diminish the strength or 
effect of. a. To beat back, repress (malice, 
etc.) 164a. b. To put down or refute 1653. 3. 

To dull or blunt (the edge of a weapon) 1691. 
4. To drive or force back 1654. 

y fig* None of all these things could r. the edge of 
bts expectations to find the wreck 170a. 

Return (rttfrin), it. late ME. la. AF. 
retom, retourm, f. retomer; see next.] L x. 
The act of conking back to or from a place, 
person, or condition, b. ellipt. A return-ticket 
1868. o. ellipt. Miming A passage through 
which the ventilating air returns to the upcast 
shaft 1883. % The fact of (a certain time or 
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thing) recurring or coming round again , ta 
spell of some action 1589. 3. The recurrence 

or renewal of some condition ; esp of illness or 
indisposition 1648. 

I. Uppou the King's return* from bis recreations att 
Newmarkett 1670. Phr. By (t the) by r. 0/ post*. 
see Post sbP 111 . s. At the returne of the yeere, 
the king of Syria will come vp against thee z Kings 
xx. aa. Phr. To wish (one) many (happy) returns 
(of the day). 3. The King had yesterday some returns 
of his ague 1694. 

II. x. A side or part which falls away, usu. at 

right angles, from the front or direct line of any 
work or structure, a. In cornices, pilasters, 
windows, etc. 1450. b, In appendages to, or 
minor parts of, buildings, walls, or other struc- 
tures 1463. c. A wing or side of a building ; 
ta side-street 1625. a. A bend or turn (in a 
line, etc.); a portion extending between two 
bends 1655. fb. A bend, turn, or winding in a 
stream, trench, gallery, etc. -1802. 3. A con- 

signment or cargo, an aggregate or class of com- 
modities, which comes back (to a person) in ex- 
change for merchandise sent out as a trading 
venture; the value or profits represented by 
this. (Now merged in b.) 1543. b. Pecuniary 
value resulting to a person from the exercise of 
some trade or occupation ; gain, profit, or in- 
come, in relation to the means by which it is 
produced ; also (in pi.), proceeds, results 1691. 
c. The fact of bringing value in exchange 1753. 

a. We then put up a Line that was 666 Feet m 
Length, by eigat Returns 1731. 3. He had also six 

rich Retumes from the East India x6z4. a b. If the 
Merchant’s R. be more than his Vse, (which 'tin cer- 
tain it is, or else he will not Trade) Locke, c. What 
maketh rich, is a small profit and a quick r. Z753. 

IH. 1. The act, on the part of a sheriff, of 
sending back a writ to the court from which it 
issued, together with a statement of how far he 
has been able to carry out its instructions ; 
hence, the report of a sheriff upon any writ 
directed to him. late ME. b. ellipt. for Return- 
day 11,77. 9. The official report made by a 

returning officer (orig. the sheriff) as to the 
election of a member or members of Parlia- 
ment; hence, the fact of being elected to sit in 
Parliament 1459. +b. A response to a demand ; 

a reply to a letter or dispatch -1655. c. A re- 
port of a formal or official character giving in- 
formation as to the numbers, amounts, etc., of 
the subjects of inquiry ; a set of statistics com- 
piled by order of some authority 1756. 3. 

Restoration of something to a person ; spec, in 
Law 1641. 4. The act of giving, or (more usu.) 

that which is given or received, by way of 
recompense, acknowledgement, or reciprocity 
! 1542. b. The yield of some productive thing 
considered in relation to the original amount 
or expenditure 1626. 5. A reply, answer, or 

retort. Now rare or Obs. 1599. b. A thrust, 
stroke, volley, etc., given in reply to one from 
an opponent or enemy 1705. c. gen. The 
act of sending back 1841. d. The act of re- 
turning a ball to an opponent or to another 
player ; skill in doing this 1886. 6. The act of 

bringing a thing back to a former position 
1638. 7 .pi. f Refuse-tobacco. Later, a mild 

light-coloured tobacco for smoking 1789. 8. A 
thing or person sent back. Chiefly pi. 1875. 

a. c. A r. of the stores at this place is enclosed 
Washington. 4. A grateful r. is due to the author 
of a benefit Gibbon. Phi. In r. j As rich men deale 
Guifts, Expecting in returne twenty for one Shaks. 
In r. for\ A present is usually given in r. for the 
hospitality 1857. b. In the course of a year they give 
two returns, — t ne lamb, and the fleece 1886. 3. Hen. V \ 
11. iv. 127, 8. Any cheques or bill refusedpayment 

are called ‘returns 1 Z875. 

attrib. and Comb., as r. angle, cargo, current, jour- 
nev, match, etc. 1 I*, bend, a U-shaped coupling for 
uniting the ends of pipes 1 r. pipe, a pipe through 
which water of condensation from a heater or radiator 
returns to the boiler 1 -ticket, a railway (or other) 
ticket available for the journey back from, as well as 
to, the place specified upon it. Hence Rettrrnless 
a . devoid of, not admitung of, a r. ; that is without r. 
Return (rft pmh), v. ME. fad. OF. re- 
tamer, rttoumer ; see Re- and Turn v.] L 
intr . x. To come or go back to a place or per- 
son. b. trams/* Of immaterial things, as time, 
etc. late MR a. To go back in discourse ; to 
revert to or resume a topic or subject, late ME. 
3. To revert, go back again, to (or into) a pre- 
vious condition or state; to come back to 
oneself 1484. b* To revert to some practice. 
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opinion, etc. 1534. 4* To go back or revert to 

a previous owner X460. 

x. He returned, and I went on alone Tyndall 
Aristotle., returned to Athens after the death of Plato 
Jowett. b. Till many years over thy head r.: So 
maist thou live Milt, a I x. to the Story De Foe. 

3. Dust thou art, and vnto dust shalt thou retuiue 
Gen. iii. 19. b. They, retcuriiod. . to their erztrnn 
agayne 1334. 

ZL x. trams. To take or lead back upon the 
former direction ; to turn at an angle to the 
previous course 1613. a. To turn or direct 
(one’s eyes, sight, mind) back, or towards 
something 1509. 3. To bring or convey back 

to a place or person, late ME. b. To bring 
back or restore (something) to or in to a former 
position or state ; to restore to a normal state 
1462. 4. To bring back in exchange ; to yield 
in return. Now rare. 1596. tb. To turn over 
in business [rare) -1761. 5. To put back in or 
into something ; to restore to some receptacle 
x6ix. b. Mil. To replace (arms, etc.) m the 
usual receptacle 1696. 

1. I propose that the upper row of stalls should be 
returned at the west end of the chancel 1874. a. The 
King, then returns his thoughts for France 1647. 3. 
Thou shalt my people returne from farre exyle 1538. 
b. Of a man turned into an asse. and returned again* 
into a man byone of Bodins witches 1584. 5. Arbaces 
and Salemenes r. their swords to the scabbards Byron. 

HI. 1. To send (a person or thing) back again 
1459. b. To send back or reflect (sound or 
light) 1693. “■ To report in answer to a writ 

or to some official demand for information ; to 
state by way of a report or verdict, late M E. 

b. Of a sheriff : To report (certain persons) at 
having been appointed to serve on a jury or to 
sit in Parliament. Hence, in later use, of con- 
stituencies: To elect as a member of Parlia- 
ment or some other administrative body, late 
ME. 8- To send or turn back, to visit (some- 
thing) upon a person. Now rare . 15^7. *fb. To 
retort (a charge, argument, etc.) to or upon a 
person -1719. c. absol. To retort or reply (to 
or upon a person) 1652. 

s. b. And lake and fell Three times return'd the 
martial yell Scott. a. To be returned upon the 
surgeon's list as unfit for duty 180a. b. Hyde, .was 
returned both by Shaftesbury and Wootton Basset 
1843. 3. The Lord shall returne his blood vpon his 

owne head i Kings it 3a. 

IV. 1. To give or render back (to a person) 
1607. b. To give or send in return ; to reply with 
1599. a. To give or send (an answer) 1591. b. 
To say or state by way of reply or answer 1593. 

3. To give or render (thanks) 1591. 4. To re- 

pay or pay back in some way, esp. with some- 
thing similar 1599. b. To repay, or respond 
to, by a similar courtesy, compliment, etc. 167a. 

c. In games : To respond to (the play of one * 
partner or opponent) 1742. 

1. Weight is returned for weight, to any person who 
carries their gold and silver to the Tower 1771. b. 
When Tierce is th rusted, r. Tierce or Sagoone 1705. 

a. Answer was return'd, that he will come Shake 

b. He returned, that learning was beneath the great- 
ness of a prince Fullkb. 4. He returns my Envy 
with Pity Stkelb, Herbert did not r. the blow Scott. 
b. To r. a visit Goldsii. c. He returns his Partner's 
Lead r74a. 

Returnable (rft£‘in&b’l), a. late ME. [a. 
AF retomable , OF. returnable , see Return 
v. and -able.] 1. Of writs, etc. : Appointed 
to be returned (to the issuing court), b. That 
is (or are) to be returned x6q8. a. Capable of 
being returned 1542. 3. Able to return (rare) 

1654. 4. Admitting of return 1853. 

s. b. The said letter ..being. .Indorsed, r. to the 
pay-office 1758. 4. Return tickets at one fare. .r. by 

the 7.30, 8. no and 8.55 am. trains only 1856. 

Retu*rn-day. 1651. [Cf. Return sb. 
III. i.l Law. The day on which a writ is ap» 
pointed to be returned. 

Retu-med, ppl. a. late ME. [-edL] L 
Bent or turned back in some way ; esp. made 
with a return. a. That has come back 1600. 
8. Sent or brought back 172a. 

3. R. empty , an empty cask, case, etc., returned to 
the sender; transf. a colonial clergyman who has 
come back to England. 

Retunier. 1611. [-erL] i. One who, 
or that which comes back or returns, a. One 
who or that which gives or brings bade 1691. 
RetuBC (rftifi-s), a. 1753. [ad. L. returns, 
reitmdert RETUND v.'] Bot. and But Ter* 
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REUNION 

minating In a broad or rounded end with a 
depression in the centre. 

Reunion (r*,yi?iiicn). 1610. [ * F. re- 

union ; see Re- 5 a and Union.] x. The action 
of reuniting or coming together again ; the state 
of being reunited. 9. The fact of (persons) 
meeting again after separation 1703. 3. A 

meeting or social gathering of persons acquain- 
ted with each other, or having some previous 
link of connexion. Often in F. form. i8ao. 

1. The re-union to the state, of all the Catholicks of 
that country Burke, a. His r. with his disciples 1843. 
Hence Reu'nionist, one who desires reunion ; esp. 
of the Anglican with the Roman Catholic Church. 
Reunite (ri,y«nart), v. 1591. [f. med.L. 

reunit - reunire ; see Re- and Unite v.] i. 
trans. To unite or bring together again , to 
join together after separation. 9 . intr. To 
come together again and unite 1660. Hence 
Reuni'table a, ReunTtedly adv. 

Rev., abbrev. f. Revere no. 

Rev. (rev), abbrev. f. Revolution 4 c. 
Hence Rev v. trans . to work up (an engine), to 
a high number of revolutions per minute ; also 
intr. of the engine. 190T. 

Revalenta ( revile *ntS). 1850. [Arbitrary 
alteration of ervalenta, f. ervum lens LENTIL. ] 
A preparation of lentil and barley flour. 
Revalorization ( rf vse-.l^raiz/i ‘Jan ) . 1926. 

[a. F.j cf. Re- and Valorization.] Establish- 
ing a fresh price or value of a commodity, etc. ; 
esp. restoration of currency to its former or 
normal value. So Revalorize v. trans . 
Reveal (r/vpl), sb.l rare . 1629. [f. Re- 

veal v.] A revealing, revelation, disclosure. 
Reveal (rfvH), j£ a 1688. [f. late ME. 

revale to lower, bring down ] A side of an 
opening or recess which is at right angles to 
the face of the work ; esp. the vertical side of a 
doorway or window-opening between the door- 
or window-frame and the arris. 

Reveal (t/vI'I), v. late ME. [ad. OF. re- 
veler or L. revel are, f. re- Re- 2 d + velum 
Veil.] i. trans. To disclose, make known { to 
a person) in a supernatural manner, a. To dis- 
close, divulge, make known (to a person) by 
discourse or communication. Lite ME. fb. To 
betray -1 657. 3. To display, show, make clear 

or visible, exhibit 1494. 

1. A matter revealed and prefigured unto Donut ian 
in a dream Bacon. a. Did not she. ,r. The secret 
wrested from me? Milt. 3. In coinpleat Glory shee 
reu-al'd her selfe Shaks. Our inward loue, let out- 
waid deedrs reueale it 1605. Hence Revealabi’lity. 
Revea'lable «. capable of being revealed , -ness. 
Revea'ler, one who or that which reveals. Re vea'l- 
nient, the a>.t of revealing ( revelation. 

Revealed ( rfvi-M ), ppl . a, 1562. [f. prec. ] 
Brought to light, disclosed ; esp . made known 
by divine or supernatural agency, as r. religion. 
Reveille (rif vac *li, rfve’li). Also freveillez. 
1644 ad. F. riveillex, imper. pi. of riveiller 
to awaken. £. re- Re- -h veil Ur : — L. vigilarc 
to keep watch.] A morning signal given to 
soldiers, usu. by beat of drum or by bugle, to 
waken them and notify that it is rime to rise. 

Sound a K., Sound, Sound, The Warrior God is 
come Drvdkn. While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 
Dream not.. Bugles here shall sound reveilM Scott. 
v.irs. Re veil, re veil {rate). So Reveillez. 

Revel (re-vel), sb. ME. [a. OF., vbl. sb f. 
reveler Revel v. 1 ] 1. Riotous or noisy mirth 

or merry-making, late ME. 2. An occasion or 
course of merry-making or noisy festivity, with 
dancing, games, masking, acting, or other forms 
of lively entertainment ME. b. spec. In the 
south-wesiern counties, a parish festival or feast ; 
a fair 1478. 

1. The brief night goes In babble and r. and wine 
Tennyson. a. Faerie Elves, Whose midnight Rrvel# 
..some behited Peasant sees Milt. Phr. Master of 
the Kovels % a person (permanently or temporarily) 
appointed to organize or lead revels, esp. in the Royal 
Household or the Inns of Court. 

Revel (re-vel j, v. 1 ME. [a. OF. reveler 
: — L. rebellare to Rebel.] x. intr. To make 
merry ; to indulge in pastime or festivities ; to 
take part in a revel, b. To enjoy oneself great- 
ly, to take intense pleasure or delight, in some- 
thing 1754. 9. trans . a. To spend or waste 

(time) in revelry 1628. b. To squander (money) 
in revelling 1813. 

a. Antony that Kcuels long a-nights Shaks. Thou 
must.. leave duty.. to r. it gaily with the wild and 
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with the wicked Scorn b. Maggots r. in putrefac- 
tion Palsy. Hence Re*velxnent» ine act of revelling 1 

revelry. 

f Revel, v* 1597. [adL L. revellert , f. re- 
Re- -f veil ere to pull.] trans . To draw back 
(humours or blood) from some part of the sys- 
tem -1752. 

Revelation (rev 61 -,revdl/« Jon). ME. [a. OF. 
revelaciun, - tion , or ad. L. rruelationem , t reve- 
lare.~j x. The disclosure of knowledge to man by 
a divine or supernatural agency. 9. Something 
disclosed or made known by divine or super- 
natural means, late ME. b. A striking dis- 
closure of something previously unknown or 
not realized 1862. 3. The R . (of St. John), the 

last book of the New Testament ; toe Apoca- 
lypse. So in pi. (the) Revelations, late ME. 4. 
Disclosure of facts made by a person ; exposure 
of something previously disguised or concealed 

e sayd, how he had all tbinges shewed him 
by r. 1560. a. b. We have a veritable r. in Science 
H. Spences. 4. This astounding r. excited alarm and 
anger 1880. Hence Revela'tionist, one who makes 
a r., esp. the author of the Apocalypse; one who 
believes in r. Revela*tor, one who or that which 
makes a r. Revelatory a. serving to reveal. 

Reve’llent, a . {sb . ) rare . 1661. [ad. L. 
revel lent-, revellere. J A. ad] \ Revulsive 182a. 

B. as sb. A revulsive agent 
Reveller (rc-vglai). late ME. [f. Revet. 
v. 1 + -eh *.] One who takes part in a revel; 
one who is given to revelling, or leads a dis- 
orderly life. 

The barbarous dissonance Of Bacchus and his 
Revellers MlLT, 

Re velous, a. rare . late ME. [a. OF. ; 
see Revel sb. and -ous.] Given te or marked 
by revelling. 

Re vel-rout. arch, or Obs. 1553. [f. Re- 
vel sb. + Rout j^.] x. Uproarious revelry; 
boisterous merriment, b. An occasion ol revel- 
ling; a revel 1653. 9. A crowd or party of 

revellers (rare) 1655. 

x. Then made they" revell route and goodly glee 

Srr.NSKM. 

Revelry (re*velri). late ME. [f. Revel sb. 
+ -RY.J The act of revelling, merry-making; 
boisterous gaiety or mirth. 

Mean while welcom Joy, and Feast, Midnight shout, 
and R Milt. There was a sound of r. by night 
Byron. 

||Revenant (r*vnan). 1828. [F., pres. pple. 
of reitentr to return.] 1. One who returns from 
the dead ; a gho^t. 3. One who returns to a 
place 1886. 

Revendication (r/ vend 1 for i-J^n). 1760. [ a. 
F.J The action of claiming back or recovering 
by a formal claim. 

Revenge (r/ve-ndfl), sb. 1547. [f. thevb.] 
x. The act of doing hurt or harm to another in 
return for wrong or injury suffered ; satisfaction 
obtained by repayment of injuries 1566. b. A 
desire to repay injuries by inflicting hurt in re- 
turn 1586. 2. With possess, pron. a. One's 

desire to be revenged, or the gratification of 
this 1547. +b. The avenging of a person (rare) 

-*653. 3. A particular act of repaying injuries 

or wrongs 1582. 4. Repayment of some u rong, 

injury, etc., by the infliction of hurt or harm 
1615. +5. Punishment; chastisement -1697. 

6. An opportunity of retaliation or retrieval ; 
spec, in cards, chess, etc., a return game, esp. 
in phr. to give one (his) r. 1672. 

x. Reuenge now goes To lay a complot to betray 
thy Foes Shaks. A desire of r. upon the plunderers 
of his country Goi.usm. b. Fury in his eyes and 
reuenge in his heart Sidney. a. I. vowed to have 
my r. 1887. b. x Hen. VI, 1 v, 35. 4. The Reuenge 
of that wrong, putteth the Law out of Office Bacon. 
6. Ill give you R. whenever you please Swift. Hence 
Reve-ngeful a vindictive 1 <ly adv. Revenge* 
lees a. unrevenging; unavenged. 

Revenge (r/ve*nd£), v. late ME. [a. obs. 
F revenger (var. of revencker , mod.F. revan - 
cher), f. re- Re- + venger to Venge.J i. refl. 
To avenge oneself ; to take revenge on a person 
for a wrong, injury, insult, etc., received or re- 
sented. Also in pass . 9. trans . To inflict | 
punishment or exact retribution for (an injury, 
harm, wrong, etc., done to oneself or another) 
1456. b. To maintain, uphold, or vindicate 
(one's cause, etc.) by some aot of retribution or 
punishment 1526. 3. To avenge (a person, 
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etc.) 1470. t4> To punish, exact punishment 

for (a wrong, crime, or sin) -1713. 5. absol. 

To take vengeance or revenge 1456. 

1. Metbinks 1 1* 


should r. me of my wrongs Marlows, 
d. xv ow lie 000 *r, and so he goes to Heauen, And so 
ami reueng’d Shaks. a a. When my Betters give me 


am 1 reueng a shaks. s. wnen my Betters give me 
a Kick I am apt to r. it with six upon my Footman 
Swift. Her brother.. was slain, and she revenged 
his death 1727. 3. The brother. . immediately took up 
arms to r. him 1841. 4. The Lord will surely reuenge 
thy pride Rectus, v, p. 5. The Lord reuengeth, and 
is furious Nahum 1. a. Hence Revcngeable a. 
frevengefull worthy or capable of being revenged, 
tReve*ngeance, revenge, vengeance. Reve*nge- 
xnent, revenge, retribution} tpunlshment. Re* 
ve*nger. Reve*ngingly adv. 

Revengeful (i/Vcnd^ful), a. 1586. [f. 

Revenge sb. + -FUL x.] Full of revenge; vin- 
dictive. Hence RevcngefiiMy adv., -ness. 
Revenue (re*v£ni«). late ME. [a. OF. 
revenu masc. or revenue fem. , pa. pple. of re- 
venir used subst. The stressing revenue is old- 
fashioned.] f 1. Return to a place (rare) -1532. 
t2. The return, yield, or profit of any lands, 
property, or other important source of income. 
Also pi. in same sense. -1654. 3. That which 

comes in to one as a return from property or 
possessions, esp. of an extensive kind ; income 
from any source (but esp. when large and not 
directly e* rned). late ME, 4. pi. The collective 
items or amounts which constitute an income, 
esp. that of a person having extensive landed 
possessions, a ruler, city, state, etc. late ME. 
5. An income; an amount of money regulaily 
accruing to a person 1614. b. A separate source 
or item of (private or public) income 1624. 6. 

The annual income of a government or stale, 
from all sources, out of which the public ex- 
penses are defrayed 1690. b. The department 
of the civil service which deals with the collec- 
tion of the national funds 1700. 

a. Rich. II, 1. iv. 46. 3. I haue a Widdow Aunt, 

a dowager, Of great reuemiew Shaks. 4. They took 
Care of the Church’s Revenues 1704. 5. b. This., 

supplied a r. lo the crown 1879. 6. Inland r.: see 

I nland a. a. b. When I was employ'd in the R. Swift. 

attrib. and Comb., as r. act , officer, etc. ; r -earning, 
‘Ptoducing. Hence Re'vcnued a . having (large 
or rich) revenues. 

Reverb (rfviub), v. 1605. [irreg. nd. L. 
reverberate ; in modern use, after Shakespeare.] 
trans. and intr. To revei berate, re-echo. 
Reverberant (r/Vi-jbeiint), 1572. [a. 
F. r&verblrant, or ad. L. reverberantem .] 1. 

flcr. Of a lion's tail : Turned up like the fetter 
S, with the end outwards. 2. Revei berating j 
resonant 1807. 

ReveTberate, pa. pple. and ppl. a . 1589. 
[ad. I„ reverberatus, reverberate ; see next.] 
x. Reverberated. + 2. Revei berating -1605. 

a. Hallow your name to the rcutrberate hi lies 
Shaks. 

Reverberate (rfv 5 \ib€rrit), v. 1547. [f. L. 
revert erai-, rtrvc/bcrare, f. re- Re- + vttberarc to 
strike, beat.] I. trans. 1. To treat, drive, or 
force back ; to repel, repulse. Now rare or Obs. 
b. To send back, return, re-echo (a sound or 
noise) 1591. c. To cast back, reflect (light, 
heat, etc.) 1638. d. absol. To cause reverbera- 
tion 1763. 9. tran\ . To subject to the heat of 

a reverberatory furnace. Also absol. 1610. 
x. b. The hilles, to heay’n, r. their voyce Flomo. 
C. On which the Sun shining,., its Rays were rever- 
berated as from another Sun 1745. a. Steel corroded 
with Vinegar,, .and after reverberated by fire 1646. 

II. intr. 1. fa. To turn or bend back (rare) 
-i6o8. b. To recoil upon , to have a respondent 
efiect on, to appeal responsively to, something 
(rare) 1713. c. Of material objects : To rebound 
1837. 9. To shine or reflect from a surface, etc. 
1598. +b. To shine or glow on (something) 
with reflected beams -1650. 3. Of sound 1 To 

resound, re-echo 1613. 4. Of flames, etc. r To 
strike upon, to pass over at into, as the result 
of being forced back 170a. 

v. c. Our rifle*ba!l& reverberated from their hides 
like cork pellets from a pop. gun target 1858. 3. 

The shock, the about, the groan of war, K. along that 
vale Byron. 

Reverberation (rfV 5 jWrri*Jcn). late ME* 

[a. OF., or ad. late L. reverberationem . ] 1. a. 

The fact, on the part of a thing, of being driven 
or forced back, esp. after impact (rare) b. Re- 
flection <7/ light or heat 1460. c. Return or re- 
echoing of sounds 1626. fa. a. The action of 
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something in reflecting light or heat -x666. tb. 
The action of a thing in returning a sound, or 
the result of this -1657. 3. The action of driv- 

ing or sending back, reflecting light, returning 
a sound, etc. ; the fact of being reflected, re- 
turned, etc. ; an instance of this 1597. b. The 
fact or process of subjecting to heat in a rever- 
beratory furnace 1460. 4. a. A re-echoing sound 
1845. b. A reflection of light or colour i860. 

1 a. The sound made by r. of the nire, which men 
call Uccho Holland, b. Like the several Reverbera- 
tion!! of the same Image from two opposite Looking- 
GUsaca Addison. 

Reverberative (r/V5-jber<ruiv), a. 1716. 
[f. Reverberate v . + -ive.] Inclined to rever- 
berate ; having the nature of a reverberation. 
Reverberator (riV 5 a jber*it»x). 1794. [-or 
a.I x . A reflector ; a reflecting lamp. a. One 
who reverberates 1803. 

Reverberatory (r/vS-jbSrStari), sb. 1651. 
[See next.] A reverberatory furnace or kiln. 
Reverberatory (r/VsMber&tari), a. 1605 
[See Reverberate v. and -ory.] i. Of hre: 
Forced or driven back by some contrivance 
upon the substance which is subjected to its 
operation, b. Of heat : Produced by reverbera- 
tion 1799. 9. Of a furnace, kiln, etc.: So con- 

stiucted that the flame is forced back upon the 
substance exposed to it 1672. 

+ Reverdure, v. 1525. [a. OF. reverdurer ] 
trans. To clothe again with verdure. 

Revere (r/vi*\i), v . x6n. [ad. F. rMrtr 
or L. revereri , f. re- Rr<:- 1 vereri to fear.] tram. 
To hold in, or regard with, deep respect or 
veneration. Also absol. 

Kor .ill .revered the name of C<esar Bhycr. Hence 
Reve*rable a. {rate). Reve rer, a reverent ad- 
mi'fr. 

Reverence (re* Virens'), MIL [a. OF., 

or ad. L. reverent ia ; sec R eve rent a. nnd 
-i.nce. | 1, Deep or due respect fell or shown 

towards a person on account of his oi her posi 
tion or relationship; dclei mice. Now rare nr 
Of's . b. Deep respect and veneration for some 
tiling, place, or person regarded as having a 
s.icied or exalted character ME. □. A gesture 
indicative of respect; an obeisance; a bow or 
rurtsv. late ME. 3. The condition or s*ate of 
being respected or venerated, late ME. 4. 
Your r., A respectful form of addie >s, now 
only used by the lower classes, csp. in Inland, 
in speaking to a clergyman ME. b. Jin r , as 
the designation of a clcigyman 176a. 

1. In sprakynge of my Punc^s I must use a due r 
nnd regarcie 137a. b. 1 hold the church in holy r 
I .vi ion Women arc notably deficient in teal r. for 
authority 1897. Phr. 7 V» do r. to, to show respect or 
veneration for (a person or tiling) by noinc action, 
a fllel tied never seen his friend offer 50 low a r, lS^. 
3. Two reigns passe* 1 in estrrnal glory and domestic 
r 11 ai lam. Phr (a pernon's) r., an apologctii. 

phr.isc mti oduemg a Ci itici-in, conliadiction, etc., that 
might offend the hearer; so {saving (a pci son’s) t. 

Reverence (re* verens), 7;. ME. [f. piec .' 1 
+ 1. t rans. To salute (a pet son) with deep res- 
pect ; to show respect lor (a peison) by bowing, 
kneeling, etc. ; to make obeisance to -1686 
tb. To treat with respect or defciencc -159- 
9. To regard with reverence or veneration us 
having a divine or sacred character; *j*to wor- 
ship in some manner Mis. b. To hold m high 
icspeu; to venerate 1348. 

x. Ye shall keepe my Sabhatlis, and reuerence my 
S.uu tuary Lev. xix. 30. b. So in one To rev’rein e 
what is ancient Cowncr. Hence Re*verencer, oik 
who reverences; a respecter 0 / sonic thing or person. 

Reverend (reverend I, a. (and sb.). 1449 

[a. OF., or ad. L. revere ndus, gerundive of 
revereri to REVERE.] x. Of persons; Worthy 
of deep respect or reverence on account of 
(frank), age, or character ; tcommanding res- 
pect by i>ersonal ability or great learning, b. 
As a courteous or respectful form of address 
i486. 9. As a respectful epithet applied to 

members of the clergy. Also Very A’, (of deans), 
Right R, (of bishops), and Most R . (of arch- 
bishops). 1485. b. Prefixed to the name (and 
designation) of the person, and frequently ab- 
breviated as Rev . 1642. c. sb. A clergyman ; 
a cleric or divine. Also Right R ., a bishop. 
Now illiterate. 1608. 3. Of things, places, etc. ; 
Worthy of, or inspiring, reverence 1586. 4. 

Connected with, characteristic of, belonging to, 


the clergy 1645. 5. - Reverent a. a. Now I 

somewhat rare. 15.. 

1. Next Camuft, r. Sire, went footing slow Milt. 
b. Yet Reuerend Madame, but forget what ’s past 
Heywood. a. C. We are not so meddlesome as you 
reverends are 1894. 3. The big tears, .straying down 
his r. cheeks Richardson. 4. A r. ignorance in fear 
to be convicted Milt. Hence Re*verendly adv. 
reverently; in a way, to a degree, that inspires 
reverence. 

Reverent (re’vgignt) a. late ME. [In 
sense i, a. OF. reverent for reverend. In sense 
a, ad. 1 ,. rezterentem , revereri to Revere.] 
z. ~ Reverend a. Now illiterate . 9. Charac - 1 

terized by, exhibiting or feeling, reverence ; 
deeply respectful 1486. 

x. No harm is intended to the r. sage of the moun- 
tain 1796. a. Lowly r. Towards either Throne they 
how M ilt. Hence Re*verent*ly adv., -ness {rare). 
Reverential (rcvere-nfal), a. 1555. [ad. 
ined.L. *revcr:ntialis, i. L. reverentia ; see 
-AL i. ] x. Of the nature of, inspired 01 charac- 
terized by, reverence; reverent. 9. Inspiring 
reverence ; venerable, reverend (rare) 1654. 

x. He did it for a r. fear he had of his father 1555. 
a [A] fatherly, prolixe, and revcrentiall beard 1656. 
Hence Reveremtial-ly adv., -ness. 

Reverie (re‘v£ri), sb. late ME. [In early 
use a. OF. reverie rejoicing, t. rever to revel, 
etc. In 17th c. renriopted from F. resverir, 
rt erie.] ti. A state of delight. Chaucer. 
+a. Violent or rude language, late ME. only. 

3. A fantastic, fanciful, unpractical, or purely 

theoretical idea or notion 1653. 4. A fit of a di- 

stracted musing ; a ' brown study ' or day-dream 
1657. b. Mus. An instrumental composition 
suggestive of a dreamy or musing state 1880. 
5. I he fact, state, or condition of being lost in 
thought or engaged in musing 1690. 

3 I indeed desire Men to look upon [this] rather ns 
a Dream or Resvery than a rational P ©position 1687. 

4. Walking about in a sad r.,.. unconscious of the 
world around her W. Irving. 5. His fits of r. were. . 
fimpienr 1/62. 

||Revers (r/Vfe-jz, r/'-vnjz, 1L rzvfr). 1838. 
F., Reverse rA] A part of a coat, vest, bodice, 
etc., of which the ed_;e is turned back so as to 
exhibit the under surface ; the mateiial covering 
this reversed edge. (Frcq. used as a pi.) 
Reversal (r/vausal), sb. 1488. [f Re- 
verse v. + -al 2.] x. Law. The act of reversing 
or annulling a decree, sentence, punishment, 
etc. ; the fact of being reversed or annulled. 
9 The act or process of reversing ; an instance 
of this 1698. 3. Revet sion to some practice, 

etc. (rare) 2862. 

x. The effect of the 1. of an outlawry in a civil action 
1707 a. The effect* of the r. of the poles of magnet*, 
as caused by lightning 1794. 

t*Rcve*rsal, a. rare. 1656. [n. F. rfvcrsal 

or ad med.l.. m'mu/w.] Revoc atory -1715. 
Reverse (ifvnus), sb. late ME. [a. OF. 
rev rs muse., or reverse fern., f. L. revers-, rever- 
t re to REVERT. ] I. I. The opposite or con- 
trary of something, a. The opposite or contrary 
of <>r to something specified, late ME. b. Used 
with gcneial terms or with adjs. to express 
more than a mere negation 1783. 3. That side 

of a co n, mcd.il, or seal which does not bear 
the main device or insciiption ; the back. (Opp. 
to Obverse U i.) 1625. b. The design, etc., on 
the reverse side 1623. c. The back or verso of 
a leaf (in a book) 1824. d. I11 general use as the 
correlative of obverse 1831. 4. The back of a 

mountain, mound, etc. 1 777. 5. In r. a. Mil. 

In the rear 1781. b. Contrary to the usual 
manner ; of a motor car, etc. ; On the reverse 
gear 1875. 

1. The r. also happens ; and very plausible acnemes 
. have often shameful and lamentable conclusions 
Pukkr. a. b. Remarks which are the r. of compli- 
mentary i8tx>. 5 a. I o take the enemy in r., and 
intercept their retreU 1781. 

II. *fi. A back-handed stroke or cut -1656. 
9. An adverse change of fortune; a disaster; 
csp. in mod. use, a deleat in battle 1526. 3. 

Reversal sb. Now rare or Obx. 1589. 4. The 

act of reversing in dancing 1888. 

a. Some reverses which hapi*ned in the beginning 
of that war Burkr. Hence Reve'rseleBB a. (rare) 
incapable of being reversed. 

Reverse (i/v 5 \is), a. and adv . ME. [a. OF. 
revers , or ad. L. r 'versus, rever (ere.] A. adj. 1. 
Opposite or contrary (to something else, or to 
each other) in character, order, succession, etc. 


b. Lying behind or to the back 1851. fa. Of 
blows, etc, : Back-handed *1667. 3. Mil. Con- 

nected with, commanding, or facing towards 
the rear 170a. 4. Acting in a way contrary or 

opposite to that which is customary i860. 

1. The. .story is the contrary to truth, and happened 
in the very r. manner Burke. 3. The flank at the 
other extremity fioin the pivot of a division is termed 
the r. flank 1807. 

B. adv. In a reverse way ; reversely, late ME 
The edg of their own Proverb falls r. upon them, 
selves Milt. Hence Reve*raely aov 

Reverse (r/vs>\is), v. ME. [a F. reverse r, 
f. L. re- Re- + versare freq. of verttre to turn ; 
cf. Revert vJ) I. irans. +1. a. To bling back 
to or into a state or condition, a place, the 
mind, etc. -1590. b. To remove or put away ; 
to divert or turn away (rare) -1639. fa. To 
overthrow, overturn, upset, or throw down (a 
person or thing) -1587. •fb.To confute -1581. 
3. To turn or place upside down ; to invert, 
late ME. b. To hold or carry (a weapon) in 
the position contrary to that in which it is ready 
for use 1650. 1 4. To turn back or trim (a gar- 
ment) with some other material -1523. 5. To 

revoke, abiogate, annul (a decree, act, measure, 
etc ), esp. in legal use late ME. b. 'To undo 
(work) 1725. 6. To turn the other way, in re- 

spect of position or aspect ; to transpose, turn 
inside out. late ME. 7. To convert into some- 
thing of an opposite character or tendem y ; to 
turn the contrary way ; to alter or change com- 
pletely 1500. b. To employ, peiform in a way 
opposite to the former or usual method 1728. 
8. To turn in the opposite direction ; to send 
on a course contrary to the previous one 1509. 
b. To cause (an engine) to work or revolve in 
the contrary direction. Also absol. i860. 

x. The knight.. to his. .remembraunce did r. The 
ugly vew of his deformed crimes Spensfr b. That 
old Dame said many an idle verse, Out of her daughters 
hart fond fancies to r. Spknskk. 3. \\ iHiuiit hi* rod 
re vers ’t,.. We cannoi free the Lady Mi it. 5. It was 
hoped .to gel iny Lord Chancellor to r. a aeiree of 
he. Pn»Y5 As she could not r. the* curse.. she did 
what she could to mitigate it 1B69. b. The work she 

f illed ; but, studious ol delay. By night reversed the 
nbours ol the da) Pori'. 7. I hke not this charitie 
reversed, when 11 begins farre off and neglects those 
at home Fulli r. 8. The ingenious mode of con- 
suming smoke by reversing the flame 1824. b. 1 he 
engines, .were stopped and revered full speed 1883. 

II. intr. 1, To draw back or away ; to move 
backwards (rare), late ME. b. In dancing, exp. 
waltzing: To move or turn in a conti ary direc- 
tion 1884. +9. To fall over, fall down -1530. 

t3- To return back or home -1647. So Reverse* 
ment, the act of reversing, 01 fact of being re* 
versed. Reve*rser (spec, in Elect r.). 
Reversed (rfvo-jst),///. a. Inte MIL [f. 
Reverse v. 4 -ed 1 .] Turned harkwaids, or 
placed the contrary way ; invent d. b. In 
vtuions special uses 1682. 

b. When the spire of a shell turns in a direction 
opposite to what is noimal, it is said to be ‘ r * 1888. 
Ihncc Reve-rsedly adv. 

Reversible (r/V^usTb’l), a. and sb. 1648. 

| f. Reverse v. + -ibi.k.J A. adj Admitting of 
being revet sed ; capable of ievi rsing. B. sb. A 
; cloth which is faced on both sides to allow of 
its being turned i860. Hence Reveraibidity. 
Revexslng, ///. a. 1864. [f. Reverse v. 

-t -ing'L] 1. That reverses or causes reversal. 
2. Of the nature of, characterized by, reversal 
(of an action, process, etc.) 1878. 

1. R.layet or stfatum, a stratum of the solar atmo- 
sphere, it versing the dark lines of the ordinary solar 
spectrum. 

Reversion (rfvaukn). late ME. [a. OF. 

reversion, -noun : — L. reversion e nt , f. revers-, 
rever tere to Revert.] 1 . x. Law. 1 hat part of 
an estate which remains undisposed of after the 
determination of the paiticular estate, and falls 
into the possession of the original grantor or 
his representative, late ME. 9. Sc. Law. The 
power to redeem an estate that is security for 
a debt or a judgement 1469. 3. transf. The right 
of succeeding to the possession of something 
after another is done with it, or simply of obtain- 
ing it at some future time; a thing or possession 
which one expects to obtain 1530. b. The right 
of succession to an office or place of emolument, 
after the death or retirement of the holder 1693. 
4. A deferred or reversionary annuity 1771. 

1. A r. of the best lease 1587. 3. U there no 
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bright r. in the sky. For those who greatly think, or 
bravely die ? Popb. 

Phr, In r. : (a) conditional upon the expiry of a 

K ant or the death of a grantee ; ( 4 ) destined to come 
to a person's possession or to be realized in the 
future. Were our England in reoersion his, And he 
our su bjicts next degree in hope Shake. The prospect 
of too good a fortune in r. when I married her Johnson. 
An annuity is said to be in r., when the purchaser . . 
does not immediately enter upon possession imi. The 
whole capital which Nicholas found himself entitled 
to either in possession, x., remainder, or expectancy 
Dickkns. 

II. ti. The residue or remainder of some- 
thing ; also, a remnant, a small number -1824. 
fa. The action or fact of returning to or from a 
place -1741. b. The action or fact of returning 
to a certain condition, practice, or belief; an 
instance of this 158a. c. Biol. The fact or action 
of reverting to a primitive or ancestral type or 
condition ; an instance of this 1859. 8- The act 
of turning something or fact of being turned the 
reverse way 1677. b. Math. (See guot.) 1608. 

3. b. R. of series is the method of finding the value 
of the quantity whose several powers are involved in 
a series, in terms of the quantity which is equal to the 
given series 1797. 

Reve-rsdonal, a. 1675. [f. prec. + -al i.] 
= next a. 

Reversionary (rJVouJan&ri), a. and sb. 
1651. [f. as prec. + -ARY.J z. Entitled to the 

reversion of something {rare), a. Of the nature 
of. connected with, a reversion 1720. 3. Biol. 

Relating to reversion to type ; tending to revert ; 
atavistic 1873. 

a. A r. grant of the Mastership of the Rolls 1845. 
3. What may be termed r. degeneration 1896. 

B. sb. A reversioner (rare) 1660. 
Reversioner (riVSuJonoj). 1614. [f. Rever- 
sion -I--ER ] .J One who possesses the reversion 
to an estate, ofhee, etc. ; an heir in reversion. 

H Reversis. Now Hist. 1814. [a. F., var. 
of reversi .] An obsolete card game in which 
the object was to avoid winning the tricks. 
Revert (rfvaut, rfvait), sb. 1655. [f. next.l 
1. A return to some means, etc. 1895. a. One 
who returns to his previous faith 1655. 

Revert (rlva-jt), v. ME. [a. OF. revertir . 
ad. L. revert ere, f. re- Re- + vert ere to turn.J I. 
intr. fi. To recover consciousness ; to come to 
oneself again -1560. a. To return, to come 01 
go back, to or from a place or position. Now 
rare, late ME. 3. Law. To return to the for- 
mer possessor or his heirs 1447. 4. To return 

to a custom, practice, idea, etc. 161 a. 5. To 
go back, recur, to a former subject of dis- 
course 1587. b. To return to a subject of 
thought i8aa. 6. To return to a former condi- 
tion 1638. b. To return to an earlier or primi- 
tive form ; to reproduce the characteristics of 
an ancestral type 1859. c. To fall back into a 
wild state 1884. 

4. The Christians .. bad reverted to the habit of 
wearing the white turban 1836. 3. b. His ideas., 

naturally reverted to his neighbour Scott. 6. b. 
That our domestic varieties, when run wild, gradually 
. ,r. in character to their aboriginal stocks Darwin. 

II. trans. +1. To cause to return, esp. to 
bring back or restore, to a person, place, etc. 
-1651. a. To tom (one’s eyes or steps) back ; 
to direct backwards 163a. 3. To turn the other 

way ; to reverse, invert, turn up. Now rare or 
Obs late ME. b. Math. To r. a series , to de- 
termine the value of a quantity whose several 
powers are involved in a series, in terras of the 
quantity which is the sum of the series 1737. 
+4. To reverse, revoke, recall, annul -1639. 

s. But I my steps toward tbe ancient bard Revert- 
ing, ruminated on the words Caby. 3. I apply my 
Finger upon tbe Top of tbe Tube, and then invert 
it ; . . ihen I r. the Tube, or turn it up again 1755. 
Hence Reve’rter*, one who or that which reverts. 
Reve'rtible a. capable of reverting) admitting of 
reversion 

Reverted (riVaMtfed), ppl a. 1590. [f. 

prec.J 1. Turned backwards or the wrong 
way; bent back; reversed. 3. Of the eyes, 
steps, etc. : Directed backwards 1741. 
Reverter! (r/vS jtaz'). 1491. [f. Revert 
v. +-ER *.] Law, Reversion (of lands, etc.). 
+Reve*st, v. 1 ME. [a. OF, revestir (mod. 
F. revttir) : — late L. revestire, f. re- Re - + vest ire 
to clothe.] z. trans. a. In pa. f pie. Of priests, 
etc. : Arrayed in ecclesiastical vestments, esp. 
for the purpose of performing mass or other 


office -1609. b. gen . To clothe, apparel, attire 
-1664. a - re fi* To dress or apparel (oneself), 
esp. in ecclesiastical vestments •1653. 3. trans. 
To put on (attire) again -1867. 

3. R. (yce States) your Robes of digtntie Sylvbstbr. 
So tReve'sture {mre% vesture, vestments -i6ai. 

Revest (n've'st), v* 1561. [£ Re- sa + 
Vest v.~\ z. trans . To reinvest (a person) with 
power, ownership, or office ; to reinstate. a. 
To vest (something) again in a person, etc. 
Z697. 3. tntr. To become reinvested (in a 

person) 1651. 

a. A Bill to r. in the Universities the monopoly in 
Almanacks 1799. So Reve’Stment. 

Revestry (rJVe’sui). late ME. [ad. OF. 
revestiaire , after vest/y.] The vestry of a church 
(for temple). So Reve*atiary, in same sense. 
Revet (rfve’t), v. z8ia. Also in pseudo -F. 
form revdte. [ad. F. revitir , OF. revestir Re- 
vest v. 1 ] trans. To face (an embankment or 
wall) witn masonry or other material, esp. in 
fortification. 

Revetment (rfve‘tm£nt). 1779. Also in F. 
or auasi-F. form (1771). [ad. F. rev&tement , f. 
revetir: see prec. ] 1. Fortif. A retaining-wall (of 
masonry, etc.) supporting the face of an earthen 
rampart or the side of a ditch, a. Civil Eng \ A 
facing of masonry, concrete, sods, etc., support- 
ing or protecting a bank or embankment 1838. 

3. Arch. A facing of stone or other hard material 
over a less durable substance 1891. 

+Revie% sb. 1588. [a. F. renvi , f. renvier 

Revie v. ] In card-playing, a higher stake- 
ventured by a player against that proposed by 
an opponent -1680. 

fRevie*, v. late ME [ad. F. renvier late 
1 L. reinvitare, f. L. re- Rfc> + invitare to invite.] 
1. trans. To return (an invitation), late ME. 
only. 9. Ill card-playing : To meet by ventur- 
ing a larger stake than that proposed by an 
opponent -1673. 3. intr. To make a revie or 

revies -1680. b. To retort or retaliate -Z734. 
Review (t/Viw ), sb. 1565. [a. obs. F. re- 
veue (mod.F. reiwe), f. revoir, {. re- Re - + voir 
L. vide re to see,] I. z. The act of looking 
over something (again), with a view to correc- 
tion or improvement ; a revision (of a book, 
etc.). Now rare. a. Law. Revision of a sen- 
tence, etc., by some other court or authority 
*654. 3- A formal inspection of military or 

naval forces by the sovereign or other high 
personage, or by the general or admiral in 
command 1683. 4. An inspection, examina- 
tion 16 1 1. 5. A general survey or reconsidera- 

tion 1604. b. Without article, esp. in or under 
r. 1729. 6. A retrospective survey of past 

actions, etc. 1673. 7. a. A general account 

or criticism of a literary work (esp. a new or 
recent one), usu. published as an article in a 
periodical or newspaper 1649. b. A periodical 
publication consisting mainly of articles in 
which current events or questions, or literary 
works, are discussed or criticized 1705. 

s. Some things having passed therein, yvhich..in 
the r. .1 wished might be altered 1638. a. A Bill of 
R., which is brought to examine and reverse a decree 
made upon a former Bill, which has been duly en- 
rolled, and thereby become a record of the Court 
1838. 3. Phr. To march or pass in r. 4. In r 

under examination. 5. He has taken a r. of tbe 
effects of all the schemes which have been successively 
adopted Burkr. 6. 1 have lived a life of which I do 
not like the r. Johnson. 7. a. Critical R. of Fox's 
Book of Martyrs 1824. 

II. (rfvi«) A second or repeated view 1665. 
Review (r/vi£*), v. 1576. [f. Re- and 

View v., after F. revoir.’] -fz. trans. To see j 
or behold again -T796. 9. (rfviii). To view, 

inspect, or examine a second time or again , 
1576. 1 * 3 . a. To revise (a book, etc.) -1715. 

b. To re-examine ; to reconsider (rare) -1673. 

4. Law. To submit (a decree, act, etc.) to ex- 
amination or revision 1631. 5. To survey ; to 

take a survey of 1600. b. To look back upon ; 
to regard or survey in retrospection 1751, 6. 

To hold a review of (troops, etc.) 171a. 7. To 

write an appreciation or criticism of (a new 
literary work) ; also absol., to write reviews ; to 
follow the occupation of a reviewer 1781. 

s. Anxious to r. bis native shore 176a. a. How they 
viewed and reviewed us as we passed over the rivulet i 
Stbrnk. 4. The order may be reviewed Or may be 
appealed from 1858. 5. b. The past he calmly oath 

reviewed Won new. 7. 1 would never u the work of 


I an anonymous authonr Johnson. Hence Reviews 
able a. that may be reviewed. Revie w*el, the or 
an act of reviewing 1 a review. 

Reviewer (rfvi**az). 1611. [£. Review 
v. 4- -ek 1 .] fz. One who revises -1790. a. 
One who criticizes new publications ; a writer of 
reviews. In early use, the author of a special 
pamphlet criticizing another work 1631. 
fRevificatlon, erron. f. Revivification. 
fRevMe, sb. 1579. [f. the vb.l I. A re- 

viling speech or remark -1645. a. Revilemcnt, 
reviling -1684. 

a. Render them not reviling for r. Bumyan. 
Revile (r/vai- 1 ), v. ME. [a. OF. reviler, 
f. re- Re- + vil Vile «.] + 1 . trans. To degrade, 
abase. ME. only* 9. To subject to contumely 
or abuse ; to assail with opprobrious or abusive 
language ME* 3* intr. To use opprobrious 
language ; to rail at a person or thing X536. 

a. The man., with reproach full tearmes gan them r. 
Sfbnbbr. 3. When he was reviled, reviled not agayne 
Tindalb x Pet. iL 83. Hence Revi*Ier* 
Revilement (rfVeilm&t). 1590. [£. Re- 
vile v.] 1. The act, fact, or practice of reviling. 
9. An instance of this ; a reviling speech 1637. 
Revi-ling, vbl. sb. 1535. [f. as prec. + 

-ing *.] The action of the vb. ; a reviling re- 
mark or speech. 

Their rimilinga are grieuons to the eare Seeing , 
xxvii. 15. 

+Revi*nce, v. 1599. [ad. L. revincere, f. re 
Re- i vincereJ] trans. To refute, disprove -1686. 
Revirescence (rivire-*£ns). rare. 1741. 
[See next and -ENCE.] Return to a youthful 
or flourishing condition. 

Revirescent (rmre*s$nt), a. rare. 1644. 
[ad. L. rev ire scent cm, revirtscert .] Flourishing 
anew. 

Revised (rJvarzftl). 161a. [f. next + -al a.] 
The act of revising; a revision, re-examination. 
He bad not submitted his dispatch to official r. 1873. 

Revise (rfvoi-z), sb. 1591. [f. the vb.] x. 
The act of revising or reviewing; a revision, a 
looking over or examining again. b. A revised 
version or form 1894. 9. Typog. A revised or 

corrected form of proof-sheet; a further proof 
submitted by the printer after having made the 
required corrections or additions 161 a. 

Revise (r/voi’z), v. 1567. [a. F. reviser , t 
re- Re- + viser to look at, aim : — pop. L. 
* visa re. J ft. intr. To look again or repeatedly 
at, to look back or meditate on, something 
-1640. fa. trans. To see or behold, look at, 
again -177a. 3. To look or read carefully over, 

with a view to improving or correcting z6zx. 
b. To go over again, re-examine, in order to im- 
prove or amend; tto condense by revision 1596. 

3. Neither did we disdaine to reuue that which we 
had done 1611. b. To r. the sentence of the court of 
delegates Blackstomr. Hence Revt'aable n. 
Reviser (rfvoi-zw). 1698. — Re visor. 
Revision (riVi-gon)* z6iz. f ad. late L. re- 
visionetn ; see prec. 1 1 . The action of revising , 

esp. critical or careful examination or perusal 
with a view to correcting or improving, b. A 
product of this ; a revised version 1845. n. The 
fact of seeing some person or thing again 1796. 

1. A very great work, the r. of my Dictionary 
Johnson. Hence Revi'slonal, Re vialonary adjs. 
Revisionist (r/vi'ganist). 1865. [f. prec. 
+ -isr.] 1. One who advocates revision. 9. 
pi. The revisers of the Bible 1881. 

Revisor (rtoi-z/j). 1598. [See Revise v. 
and -ok a a.] One who revises ; a reviser 
Revisory (riVorzari), a. 1846. [f. Revise 
v. + -ory «.] Having power to revise ; engaged 
in, of the nature of, revision. 

Revivable (r/vei-vib'l), a. 1810. [f. Re- 
vive v,+ -able,] Capable of being revived 
So Revivabl’llty. 

Revival (r/Vorv&l). 1651. [f. Revive v. 
+• -AL 9.] i. The act of reviving after decline 
or discontinuance ; restoration to general use 
acceptance, eta j an instance or result of this 

b. The act of restoring an old play to the stage, 
or of republishing an old literary work 1664 

c. Arch. The reintroduction of Gothic architec- 
ture, towards the middle of the 19th c, Z850. 
a* a. Restoration to vigour or activity <759. b. 
Restoration or return to life or consciousness 
1768* c. them. Revivification 1788. d. The 
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fact of renewing or raising again 2885. 3. A 

general reawakening of or in religion in a com- 
munity, or some part of one 170a, b. el lip t. 
freq. in depreciatory use x8x8. 

k. The happy R.of Masquerading among us Swift, 
R. of learning , letters, or literature , the Renaissance 
fa its literary aspect, a. d. The withdrawal and r. 
of objections X885. 3. b. In the Methodist chapel., 

where they are in the thick of a r, 1849. 
Revivalism (rJVai'v&liz’m). 1815. [f. prec. 
+ -ism.] x. The state or form of religion char- 
acteristic of revivals, a. Tendency or desire to 
revive what has gone out of use or belongs to 
the past 1874. 

Revivalist (rJVai'v&list). i8ao. [f. as prec. 
+ -IST.J 1. One who promotes, produces, or 
takes part in, a religious revival. 9. One who 
revives former conditions, methods, etc. 1856. 

x. The Irish Shouters, the Welsh Jumpers, and the 
Cornish Revivalists 1820, Hence Revrvalistic a. 
+Revi*ve, sb. rare . 1589. [f. the vb.] a. 
Revival, restoration to life. Greene, b. A re- 
vival (of a play) on the stage. Pepys. 

Revive (r/vai-v), v. late ME. [ad. F. re- 
viyre, — post-class. L. revivere, t re- Re- + 
viyere to live.] 1. intr. 1. To return to con- 
sciousness ; to recover from a swoon or faint. 
9. To return to life ; to regain vital activity, 
after being dead ; to live again 1511O. b. Chem . 
To return to the metallic state 1825. 3. To 

assume fresh life or vigour after nearly dying 
or becoming extinct 1596. b.To resume courage 
or strength ; to recover from depression 1530. 
4. Of feelings, dispositions, etc.: To become 
active or operative again 1494. b. To return 
to a flourishing state ; to assume fresh life or 
vigour after decline or decay ; also in Law, to 
become valid again 1565. c. To return, come 
back again, after a period of abeyance 1759, 
a. When he had drunke, his spirit came againe, and 
he reuiued Judg xv. 19. a. Henry is dead, and 
neuer shall reuiue Shakj. 3. Even as a dying coal 
revives with wind Shaks. D. I r. At this last sight, 
assur’d that Man shall live Milt. 4. Ambitious 
hopes which had seemed to be extinguished, had re- 
vived in his bosom Macaulay, b. The abuses which 
he had suppressed began to r. Macaulay. C. But 
the old time (s dead also, never, never to t. Stevenson. 

IL tratiu 1, To restore to consciousness ; to 
bring hack from a swoon or faint, or from a 
state of suspended animation, late ME. 2. To 
restore to life; to resuscitate or reanimate ; to 
bring back from death or the grave 1470. 3. 

To restore from a languid, depressed, or morbid 
state ; to infuse fresh life or vigour into 1547. 

b. To renew ; to restore again from or after 

decline or decay 1631. 4. To set going, make 

active or operative, again 1494* b. To re-enact 
(a law, etc.); to renew or re-validato ; to re- 
open (an election* 1548. c. To reawaken (a 
desire, etc.) 1590. 5. To bring into existence 

or use, set up, again 1495. b. To bring back 
into knowledge, notice, or currency 1509. c. 
To put (an old play) upon the stage again 
1823. 6. To bring again before the mind ; to 

renew the memory of (a person or thing) ; to 
recall 1638. b. To renew or freshen up, to bring 
back to a person (the memory n/some person or 
thing) 1592. 7. Chem, To convert, restore, or 

reduce (a metal, esp. mercury) to or into its 
natural condition or form ; to restore from a 
mixed to a natural state ; to revivify 1677. 8. 

To treat (faded clothing, etc.) with a reviver; 
to renovate {rare) 1836, b. To restore to clear- 
ness i86x. 

x. This Water reviv’d hi* Father more than all the 
Rum or Spirits I had given him Da Fob. a. He 
Lazarus reuiued from the graue 1603. 3. He.. with 

sweete delight Of Mustek* skill revives his toyled 
spright SrsNSBK b. Two poets in an age are not 
sufficient to r. the splendour of decaying genius 
Golosm. 4. To R. an old grudge 1696. b. You may 
wish to r. your will after you have revoked it 1858. 

c. Would'st thou r. the deep Despair Gray. _ $. The 
great danger.. of reviving Jewish ceremonies 1653. 
To r. the ancient monarchy 1866. b. Prevailed noon 
to r. that ridiculous old story Miss Burnsy. 6. The 
surrounding scene revived, .all the impressions of my 
boyhood Tyndall. 8. b. Attempts have been made 
to r the faded characters 1875. Hence Revi’ve- 
meat (now rare), the far an) act of reviving 1 a 
reviving influence. 

Reviver (r/tol-vaj). 159a. [f.prec. +-erv) 
1, That which revives, restores, or invigorates; 
also slang, a stimulating drink, b. A preparation 
for restoring a faded colour, polish, or lustre 
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1836. a. One who revives or restores that 
which has lapsed, become obsolete, or fallen 
into disuse 1607. 

tRevivi*Ctioa. rare. 1646. [irreg. 1 . L. 
reviviscere.) Reviviscence -1652. 
Revivification (rJVuvifik/i'jhn). 1638. [See 
prec.] x. Restoration or return from death to 
life. b. Nat. Hist. Recovery or awakening from 
a state of torpidity x8ox. a. Chem. Reduction 
or restoration of a metal, etc., after combina- 
tion, to its original state 1643. 8* Revival, 

restoration ; renewal of vigour or activity 1756. 

Revivify (rJVrvifoi), v. 1675. [ad. F. re- 
vivi/itr : — late L. revivificare.) x. Ira ns. To 
restore to animation or activity*; to revive or 
reinvigorate ; to put new life into. a. To 
restore to life, make alive again 1744. 3. 

Chem. a. - Revive v . II. 7. 1727. b. intr. « 
Revive v. I. 2 b. 1727. 

x. trantf. I have. .endeavoured to r. the bygone 
times and people Thackeray. a. A germ to be 
revivified Iamb. 

Revi-ving,///. a . 1599. [f. R evive v. + 
-ING 2 .] x. That revives, or regains strength 
or consciousness. 9. That refreshes, stimu- 
lates, or infuses fresh life i6ox. b. Renewing 
an enactment 1769. Hence Revi’vlngly adv. 

Reviviscence (revivi *sens). i6ad. [ad. L. 
+rcviviscentia, t pres. pple. of reviviscere to 
revive.] 1. Return to life or animation. a. 
Revival ; restoration to a flourishing or vigorous 
condition 1711. So Revivl'Bcency. 

Revivi scent (revivi*sent), a. 1778. [ad. I- 
reviviscent-, reviviscere.) 1. Returning to life 
or animation ; reviving. a. Causing renewed 
life x886. 

Revivor (r/voi-v/i). 160a. [f. Revive v. 
4* -OR 2 a.] +1. Renewal, revival (rare) -1741. 

9. A proceeding for the revival of a suit or action 
abated by the death of one of the parties, or by 
some other circumstance. Chiefly in phr. bill 
of r. 1623. 

Revocable (re*v<5kab*l), a. 1471. [a. OF., 
or ad, L. rcvocabilis ; see Revoke v. and 
-able.] Capable of being revoked or recalled. 

Your rash, and I hope r. resolution Richardson. 
Acts.. not r. by any subsequent authority Burkb. 
Hence Revocabi/lity, Re'vocableneaa. Re-- 
vocably adv. 

fRe-vocate, v. 1540. [ad. L. revocal -, re- 
vocare to Revoke.] i. trans. To recall, call 
back -1548. 9. To revoke, rescind -1595. 

Revocation (rev<)k# -Jan), late ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. revocatio, f, revocare.) x. The action 
of recalling ; recall (of persons; ; a call or sum- 
mons to return. Now rare or Obs . b. transf. 
with ref. to things 1649. a. The action of re- 
voking, rescinding, or annulling : withdrawal 
(of a grant, etc.), late ME. Recantation ; 

withdrawal (of statements} -1684. 

z. The Envoy delivered his Letters of R. and Is 
preparing to leave . . Court 1710, a. The r. of tne edict 
of Nantz 1788. A general r. of all. .grants x86x. 

Revocatory (re •vJkitari), a. late ME. [ad. 
late L. vevocatorius ; see Revocate v.) Tend- 
ing or pertaining to, expressive of, revocation ; 
esp. r. letters, after med. L. litter* revocatorim. 

Revok(e)able (rfv^-k&b’l), a. 1584. — j 

Revocable a. 

Revoke (rfv<*i’k), sb. 1709. [f. the vb.] 
1. Cards , esp. Whist. An act of revoking; a 
failure to follow suit when a card of that suit is 
held. 9. Revocation, recall x88a. 

Revoke (rfvJo’k), v . fate ME. [ad. OF. 
revoquer, or L. revocare , f. re- Re- + i tocare to 
call.] L trans. +1. To recall, bring back to a 
(right) belief, etc., or from some belief or prac- 
tice -1687. fb. To restrain or prevent from 
something -1616. fc. Without const To 
check, restrain (rare) -1637. a. fa. To bring 
back into or unto life ; to restore to conscious- 
ness -1664. b. To call back to memory. Now 
rare. 156c fc. To bring back into use; to 
revive -1644. g. To recall ; to call or summon 
back 1 <9i , 4. To annul, repeal, rescind, canceL 
fate ME. +$. To retract, withdraw, recant 
-1671. +8. To take back to oneself -x6oa 

fb. To draw back, withdraw (rare) -2644. 

s. b. Rcuoking to mfade tha former talke betweene 
the captains and him 1565. 3. Now the English 

forces were revoked from tha marches of Scotland 
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1709. How raadlly wa wish time spent revok'd 
Cowfbb. 4. Her only son, who .stood by, implored 
her to r. the malediction Lockhart. 

IL intr. x. To make revocation 1500. 3. 

Cards, esp. Whist. To fall or neglect to follow 
suit when a card of the required suit is held 
1592. Hence tRovo'kement (rare), revocation* 
Revo'ker (rare). Revo 'king ppl. a. (Cants) 
that revokes ; so Revo-kingly adv. by way of 
revocation. 

Revolt (rfv^’lt, rJVylt), sb . 1 256a [a. F. 
rdvolte , f. rivolter ; see Revolt v.] 1, An in- 

stance, on the part of subjects or subordinates, 
of casting off allegiance or obedienoe to their 
rulers or superiors; an insurrection, b. An 
act of this nature on the part of an individual | 
a movement of strong protest against, or re- 
fusal to submit to, some condition, practice, 
etc. 1599. c. An emphatic withdrawal from n 
party, etc. 1596. 9. The act of revolting ; also, 
language tending to this 2586. b. In r., in a 
state of rebellion 1609. fc. Revulsion of appe- 
tite. Shaks. 

t. Who first seduc'd them to that fowl r.T Th' In 
fernal Serpent Milt. a. They fixed upon the aoth of 
May as the day of r. x8oz. 

fRevolt, sb* 1585. [perh. ad. F. rlvolti, 
pa. pple. of rivolter. ] A revolter, or rebel -1627. 

Revolt (rJWo*lt, r/Vp'lt), v. 1548. [ad. F. 
rivolter s — L. *revo!utare, f. re- Re- + volutate 
to roll, revolve.] I. intr. x. To cast off (for 
change) allegiance ; to rise against rulers or 
constituted authority, b. To fall away from a 
ruler, obedience, etc. ; to rise against a person or 
authority 156a c. To go over to a rival power 
1560. f 9. a. To go over to another religion ; 
to become a pervert (from some faith) -1686, 

b. To draw tack from a course of action, etc. I 

to return to one’s allegiance -1610. 3. To feel 

revulsion or disgust at something 2760. b. To 
nse in repugnance against something 1775. 

c. To turn in loathing from something 1782. 

s. The youth revolted, and refused to receive their 
own fathers Jowett. b. [11 shall soon . .rid heev’n of 
these rebel la . .That from thy just obedienoe cftuld r. 
Milt. 3. Errors, at the grossness of which common 
sense . . revolts 180a. c. He knew well that her mind 
revolted from that means of escape 1863. 

IL trans. f 1. To turn back. Spen&ER. a* 
To affect with disgust or repugnance ; to nause- 
ate 1751. b. absol. To cause revulsion 1898. 

a. Grave churchmen. .who were revolted by these 
achievements iu an ecclesiastic 1855. Hence R> 
vo'lter. 

Revolting, ppl a. 1593. [-ing * ] 1. Re- 
belling. b. Repulsive 1806. Hence Revo-lb 
ingly adv. 

Re voluble, a. rare . 1598. [ad. L. revolts- 
bills.) Revolving; rolling. So Revolubi'lity, 

Revolute (re-vdliwt), a. 1753. [ad. L .rev*- 
lutus, revolvere.) In scientific use (chiefly Bot.) % 
Rolled backwards, downwards, or outwards. 

Revolution (revdl/tfjbn). late ME. [a. 
OF., or ad. fate L. revolutionem, L revolvere to 
Revolve.] I. 1. Astr. The action or fact, on 
the part of celestial bodies, of moving round In 
an orbit or circular course ; the apparent move- 
ment of the sun, stars, etc., round the earth, 
b. The time in which a planet, etc., completes 
a full circuit or course, late ME. a. The return 
or recurrence of a point or period of time ; tha 
lapse of a certain time, late ME. fb. A cycle, 
or recurrent period of time ; an epoch -1706, 
fc. The recurrence or repetition of a day, event, 
occupation, etc. -1784. fa. A turn or twist | 
a bend or winding -1737. 4. The action, on 

the part of a thing or person, of turning or 
wliirling round, or of moving round some point 
1664. b. esp. Movement round an axis or 
centre ; rotation 172a c. A single act of rota- 
tion round a centre 2706. 

a. They recur, .at long intervals 1 they depend 00 
the slow revolutions of ages 184a. 4. That fear 

Comes thundring back with dreadful r. On my de- 
fensives head Milt. c. The pinion will make so 
revolutions while the wheel performs one 1825. 

+n* The action of turning over in the mind | 
consideration, reflection -279a. 

Answerable to any hourely ..change In Ms mlstria 
reuolutfan B. Jons. 

IIL 1 . Alteration, change, mutation (rare), lata 
ME. b. An instance of a great change In affaire 
or in some particular thing 2450, a. A complete 
overthrow of the established government in any 
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country or state by those who were previously 
subject to it ; a forcible substitution of a new 
ruler or form of government. Also without 
article. 1600. 3. Eng. Hist . fa. The overthrow 
of the Rump Parliament in x66o, which resulted 
in the restoration of the monarchy -1795. b. 
The expulsion, in x688, of the Stuart dynasty 
tinder Tames II, and the transfer of sovereignty 
to William and Mary 1688. 4. French Hist . 

The overthrow of the monarchy, and establish- 
ment of republican government, in 1789 -92 
X790. 5. A rner. Hist . The overthrow of British 

supremacy by the War of Independence in 
*775-8 i. 1789. 

*• Haere 's fine Reuolution, if wee had the tricke to 
See't Shaks. b. A complete r. in our national industry 
1870. a. Rebellion is the subversion of the laws, 
and R. is that of tyrants 1796. Hence Revolu- 
tionism, advocacy or spread of revolutionary prin- 
ciples. Revolutionist, a revolutionary. 
Revolutionary (revfl'H-Jbn&ri), a. and sb. 
1774. [f- Revolution-!- -ary. ] A. adj. 1. Per- 
taining to or connected with, characterized by, 
of the nature of, revolution, a. Revolving ; 
marked by rotation 183a. 

1. A. .r. government 1827. The R. war 1838. 

B. sb. One who instigates or favours revolu- 
tion ; one who takes part in a revolution 1850. 

What manner of men they are who become revolu- 
tionaries Kingsley. Hence RevohrtionarineBS. 

Revolu-tioner. 1695. [f. as prec. + -er L] 
x. A supporter or approver of the Revolution 
of x688. Now Hist. a. A revolutionary 1803. 
Revolutionize (revJl^ /anaiz), v. 1797. 
[f. Revolution + -ize 3. | 1 . trans. To bring (a 
country or state) under a revolutionary form of 
government. 9. To convert into revolutionary 
forms ; to infect with revolutionary principles 
or ideas 1797. 3. To change (a thing) com- 

pletely or fundamentally 1799. 

*. To r. Bulgaria 1868. a. They have nbt revolu- 
tionized . .diplomatic forms and ceremonies s 797. 3. 

The opening of the Indies, .revolutionized the chan- 
nels and the direction of commerce 1861. 

Revo-lvable, a . 1889. [f. Revolve v. + 

+ -ABLE.J Capable of being revolved. 
Revolve (rfvp-lv), sb. 1595. ( f. the vb.] I 

4* 1 . Meditation, determination 9. Revolution ; 
rotation 1641. 

Revolve (r/vjrlv), v. late ME. [ad. L. re- 
volver , f. re- Re- + volvere to roll, turn.] I. 
trans. +1. To turn (the eyes or sight) back or 
round -1695. 4*9. To restore ; to turn, bring, 

or roll back {into a place or state, or upon a 
person) -1665. 8. To turn over (something) in 

the mind, thoughts, etc. X460. b. To consider, 
think over, meditate upon (something), late 
ME. 4. To turn over, search through, studv, 
or read (a book, etc.). Now rare. 1480. 5. To 

cause (something) to travel in an orbit around 
a central point ; to rotate (something) upon an 
axis 1667. 

3. Revolving in his mind some subtle feat Of thievish 
Craft Shelley, b. While 1 revolved the case of these 
unfortunate young ladies 1756. 4. This having heard, 
Strait I again revolv'd The Law and Prophets Milt. 

S Then in the East her turn she shines, Kcvolvd on 
eavns great Axle Milt. 

II. intr. +x. To return to a person or place 
-1755. 4*9. To deliberate or consider ; to 

meditate upon something -1785. 3. To perform 
a circular motion ; to move in a regular orbit 
about or round a fixed point 17 13. b. To ro- 
tate or move upon an axis or centre 179 7. 4. 

To come round again, to move round, in various 
Senses 1 769. 

1. If this fall into thy hand, reuolue Shaks. 3. 
Those bodies that r. round the sun Berkeley, b. It 
was made to r. upon hinges 1849. 4. The year re- 

vblves Crabre. Hence Revo’lvency, tendency to 
t.; capacity for revolution. Revo lvingly adv. 
Revolver (rJVflvu). 1835. [f. prec. + 

-ER L] 1. A pistol provided with mechanism by 
which a set of loaded barrels, or (more usu.) of 
cartridge-chambers, is revolved and presented 
successively before the hammer, so as to admit 
of the rapid discharge of several shot3 without 
reloading, a. A revolving furnace 1879. 

Revue (riVifi-). I9r3. [a-F.] A theatrical 
entertainment purporting to give a review (often 
satirical) of current fashions, events, plays, etc. ; 
often, an elaborate musical entertainment con- I 
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Re vu *lsant. 1875. [ad, F, rtvulsant , or 
L. *revulsantemj\ Med . A revulsive. 
fRevu'lse, v, rare . 1669. [f. L. revuls -, 

revellere ; see Revel vF\ trans. To drag, draw, 
or pull back ; to tear away -1690. 

Revulsion (rivtrljan). 1541. [a. F., or ad. 
L. revulsio , f. revellere ; see Revel ©.■] 1. 

Med. The action or practice of diminishing a 
morbid condition in one part of the body by 
operating upon another. (Cf. Derivation i c.) 
9. The action of drawing, or the fact of being 
drawn, back or away 1609. 3. A sudden vio- 

lent change of feeling; a strong reaction in senti- 
ment or taste i8x6. 4. A sudden reaction or 

reverse tendency in trade, fortune, etc. 1812. 


a Thrown out of employment by the r. of capital 
3. A natural r. from 


sisting of numerous unrelated scenes or episodes. 


r ._, # — .. capi 

from other trades Adam Smith. 3. A natural r. fr 

the baldness and puerility into which Wordsworth too 
often fell X853. 

Revulsive (r/vtrlsiv), a. and sb. 1616. 
I See Revulsk v. and -ive.] Med. A. adj. 
Capable of producing revulsion ; tending to 
revulsion. B. sb. An application used to pro- 
duce revulsion 1661. 

Rew. Obs. exc. dial \ [OE. rsew, var. of rdw 
Row xA] fx. In advb. phrases : a. By r., in 
order, successively. Also in r. -1591. b. Cm 
or in a r„ in a row or line -1615. 4-3. A row 

or line of persons or things ; a rank or series 
1664. b. dial. A hedgerow OE. 

Reward fr/wp-rd'), sb. ME. [a. ONF. 

= OF. reg(u)ard Regard sb . ] 4’L Regard, 

consideration, heed -1475. 11. 1. A return or 

recompense made to, or received by, a person 
for some service or merit, or for hardship en- 
dured. late ME. 4"b. Remuneration (regular or 
extra) -1776. c. A sum of money offered for 
the capture or detection of a malefactor, dis- 
covery of a missing person, recovery of lost or 
stolen property, etc, 1593. a. Recompense or 
retribution for evil-doing ; requital, punishment, 
late Mp:. 

The most recent r. for military merit is the Victoria 
Cross 1876. C. Whoever shall discover the said Daniel 
De Foe., shall have a r. of fifty pounds 170a. a. 
Hanging was the r. of treason and desertion 1874. 
Hence Rewa'rdful a yielding or producing r 
Rewa rdlesB «. devoid of r. 

Reward (rlwpud), v. ME. [a. ONF. re 
warder . OP'. reg{u)arder to REGARD.] tl. 
trans. To regard, heed, consider; to look at 
or observe -1475. II. +1. trans . To assign or 
give (to a person) as a reward or recompense 
-1650. 9. To repay, requite, recompense (a 

person) for some service, merit, etc. ME. 3. To 
requite, make a return for (a service, merit, 
exertion, etc.) 1533. 4. a. To requite or repay 

(a person) for evildoing ; to punish, chastise 
1484. b. To pay back (injury or wrong) to a 
person ; to visit upon a person {rare). late ME. 
5. absol. To make recompense, late ME. 

1. Thou hast rewarded mee good, whereas 1 bane 
rewarded thee euill 1 Sam. xxiv. 17. a. Then I will 
r. those that were faithful to me 1685 


*.] x, — Rkaks 
s lord ©r master ; 


>85. A magnificent 
view rewards the traveller 187a. 3. The discovery, 

when made, would not at all r. the labour expend' d 
in the searen 1836, 4. The Lord shall r. the doer of 

euill, according to his wickedness® a Sam. m. 39. 
Hence Rewa*rdablc a., -ness. Rewa*rdably 
adv. Re warder. 

4 ‘Rex 1 . 15^6* [Origin obsc. ; see Rears. 

In sense 9 assoc, w L. rexC 
-1649. 9. To play r. % to act as 

to domineer -1692. 

|| Rex 2 , rare . 1617. [L.] A king. 

Rexine (rcksin). 191 1. Trade name of a 
variety of artificial leather used in upholstery. 

Reynard (re'nSjd). ME. [a. OF. Renart, 
Renard , the name of the fox in the Roman 
de Renart, repr. the OHG. personal name 
Reginhart.) A quasi-proper name given to the 
fox ; also occas. used as a common noun. 

Rh, a consonantal digraph used in Latin, 
and hence in English, French, etc., to represent 
Gr. initial (with spiritus asper) ; in English it 
has the same phonetic value as the simple r. 
4-Rha. 1578. [Late L., a Gr. /Ja, from *Pa, 
ancient name of the Volga.] Rhubarb -*597. 
fRha*barb. 1646. Var. f. Rhubarb - 1698. 
Rhabarbarate (r&ba*ibarA) f a. and sb. 
1696. [C. med. L. Rkabarbarum + -ATE.] fA, 
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adj. Tinctured with rhubarb {ran). B. sb. A 
salt of rhabarbaric acid 1840. 

Rhabar baric (rsebaibserik), a. 1839. [f. 
raed.L. rkabarbarum (sea next) + -ic 1 b.l 
Chem. — Chrysophanic. So Khaba'rbarin 
[-in *], chrysophanic acid. 

!1 Rhabarbarum (r&ba‘ibftj^mV 1597. [med. 

L., - rka barbarum 'foreign Rha’ (cf. Rha 
pontic).] Rhubarb-root. 

Rhabdite (rse'bdsit). 1881. [f. Gr. fibpbos 
+ -ite L J x. Zool. One of the homogeneous rod- 
like bodies found in the integument of turbeUa- 
rian worms x88$. 9. Ent. One of the three 

pairs oi organs forming the ovipositor of some 
insects 1890. 3. Min. A phosphide of iron and 

nickel x88i. 

RbabdO- (rse'bde, rxb dp), comb, form of 
Gr. p&fibos rod, occurring in a few technical 
terms (chiefly zoological) s Rba*bdoccel(e [Gr 
EcfXof hollow] a. having a straight digestive 
cavity, as turbellarian worms ; sb. a worm of 
this kind ; one of the Rhabdoccela . Rhabdc- 
cce'liati, -cce lous adj. prec. a. Rha*bdolith 
[Gr. \tbos stonej, one of the rod-like bodies 
forming the armature of a rhabdosphere. Rha'b- 
dome re [Gr. fitpos ], one of the rod-like con- 
stituents of a rtmbdom. Rha bdomyo ma, a 
myoma involving the striated muscular fibres. 
Rha'bdosphere, a name given to certain spheri- 
cal bodies found in abundance on the surface 
of the waters in warm seas. 

Rhabdoid (rre'bdoid), a. and sb . Also ra-. 
1858. [ad. mod. L. rhabdoides, a.Gr. flufibotibi]'*, 
f. fiafibos rod ; see -oid.J A. adj. Resembling 
a rod; rod-like. B. sb. A rod-shaped body 
1900. So Rhabdoi'dal a. 

Rhabdology (rxbdp-lodsji). Also rabdo-. 
1667. [ad. mod.L. r\h)abdologia , f. Gr. fiaPbos 
rod + -A07/0 -LOGY.] The act or art of com- 
puting by Napier’s bones (or rods). Now 
Hist. 

Rhabdom (ne bd^m). Also -ome. 1878. 

[ad. late Gr. pafibajfia, f. pdftbos rod.] Ent. 
One of the rods supporting the crystalline lenses 
in a faceted eye. 

Rhabdomancy (rm'bdomaensi). Also ra-. 
1646. [ ad. late L. rhabdomantia, a. Gr. fiapbo- 

fsavTcia, {. fidpbos + ftavTtla (see -mancy).] 
Divination by means of a rod or wand ; spec. 
the art of discovering ores, springs of water, 
etc., in the earth by means of a divining-rod 
So Rha'bdomancer, a dowser. 

Rhachi o)-, etc. : see Rachi-, etc. 
Rhadamantmm (rxdfimsrn^s). 1589. 
[L., a. Gr. ‘PabhfiavOos.^ In Greek mythology, 
one of the fudges in the lower world, a son of 
Zeus and Europa. Hence allusively : an in- 
flexible judge ; a rigorous or severe master. 
Hence Rhadama'nthiue a. resembling or char- 
acteristic of R. 


Rhaetian (rijan), a. and sb. Also Rhe-* 
1779. [f. Rhxtia (see next) + -IAN.] « RhjbTO- 
Romanic. 

Rhsetic (rrtik), a. and sb. Also Rh©-. i86r. 
[ad. L. Rhxticus , adj. of Rhxtia , ancient name 
of a district of the Alps.] A. adj. Geol . Applied 
to strata, extensively developed in the Rhartian 
Alps, regarded as passage beds between the 
lias and trias ; belonging to or characteristic of 
these. B. sb. The K. formation ; pi. R. scries 
of strata. 

Rhsetizite frrtizait). Also rh&- ; err on. 
rboe-. 1816. | ad. G. rh&tixit , f. Rhxtia ; sre 

prec. and -1 te 1 2 b.] Min. A white variety oi 
cyanite. 

Rhee to-Roma-nic, a. and sb. Also Rhe-. 
1867. [f. Rhx/o-, comb. f. L. Rhxtus Rhoctian 

h RomanicJ Philology. Applied to those dia- 
lects of the Romance family which are spoken 
in south-eastern Switzerland and the Tyrol ; 
sometimes particularly to the Rumansch of the 
(Jrisons or the Lad;n of the Engadine. Also 
Rha’to-Roma'nce. 

II Rhagades (ne*g&<5/z), sb.pl. 1601. [late 
I-., a. Gr. fiay&b**, pi. of fiayat rent, chink.] 
Path. Chaps or fissures of the skin. 

Rhamn (ram). ME. [ad. late L. Rh am- 
Nus.] The buckthorn ; the buckthorn berry. 
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|| Rhamnua (rae’mnffs). 156a. [late L., a Gr. 
fihpoos.} Formerly the buckthorn (R. catharti - 
cus) or Christ's thorn ( Paliurus aculcatus) ; 
now, a genus of shrubs typical of the family 
Rhamnace * and comprising the buckthorns. 
Also attrib. 

Rhapontic (rftpp*ntik). 1548. [ad. mod.L. 
(z) rhaponticum — rha Pontieum (see Rha 
and Pontic a. 1 ) ; (a) r(e)uponticum (altered 
form corresp. to reubarbarum Rhubarb). ] f x. 
Greater Centaury. Centaurea Rhapontica -1617. 
a. A species of rhubarb, Rheum Rhaponticum, 
or its root. Also applied to other species. Also 
attrib . 1578. Hence Rhaponticin (rftpp*ntisin) 
[-in 1 ], Chem ., a yellow principle extracted from 
the root of Rheum Rhaponticum . 

Rhapsode (rae-ps0«d). 1834. [ad. Gr. /5a- 
\p(f}?> 6 s, f. fianrtiv to stitch + 4)87 song, Ode.] 

« Riiapsodist a. So tRhapsoder = Rhapso- 
DlST i. {rare) -1711. 

Rhapsodic (raep^’dik), a. 178a. [ad. Gr. 
fia^ditcbs, f. fia\ficpb 6 i or fiaifitphlaj] 1. = next 
a. a. Consisting of the recitation of rhapsodies 
1846. 

Rhapsodical (rsepqrdikai), a. 1659. [f. as 
prec. + -al x. J ti.Of a literary work: Consist- 
ing of a medley of narratives, etc. ; fragmentary 
or disconnected in style -1759. a. Characteristic 
of or of the nature of rhapsody (sense 3) ; exag- 
geratedly enthusiastic or ecstatic in language 
or manner X783. 3. Of the rhapsodists. Shel- 

ley. Hence Rhapso*dically adv. 

Rhapsodist (rse-psJdist). 1646. [f. Gr. 

fiarf/tpbbs Rhapsode + -ist. ] •f z . A collector of 
literary pieces --1671. 3. Antiq . In Ancient 

Greece, a reciter of epic poems, ep. one of a 
school of persons whose occupation it was to 
recite the Homeric poems 1656. b. tranfi. 
and gen. A reciter of poems 1765. 3. One who 

rhapsodises or uses rhapsodical language; in 
early use, with implication of want of argument 
or fact 1741. I 

a. b. The same populace sir for hours, glistening to 
rhapsodists who recite Ariosto Carlyle. 

Rhapsodize (rse-nsJdaiz), v. 1607. [f. 

Rhapsody + -ize.] ti. trans . To piece (miscel- 
laneous narratives, etc.) together ; to relate dis- 
connectedly -1765. a. To recite in rhapsodies. 
Also absol. 1823. 3. intr. To utter rhapsody ; 

to talk rhapsodically x8o6. 

i. To r. them, as I once intended, into the body of 
the work Sterne. 

Rhapsody (rse'psJdi), sb. 154a. [ad. L. rhap- 
sodia, a. Gr. fia\fi<pdia t related to fia\fi<pb 6 s Rhap- 
sode. ] i. An epic poem or part of one, suitable 
for recitation at one time. A miscellaneous 
collection ; a medley or confused mass (of 
things); a ‘ string {of words, sentences, tales, 
etc.) -1837. +b. A literary work consisting of 

miscellaneous or disconnected pieces ; a written 
composition having no fixed form or plan 
-1764. tc. A collection {of persons, nations) 
-1701. 3. An exalted expression of sentiment 

or feeling; an effusion (e.g. a speech, letter, 
l>oem) marked by extravagance of idea and ex- 
pression, but without connected thought or 
sound argument. Also without article. 1639. 

4. Mus. An instrumental composition enthusi- 
astic in character but of indefinite form 1880. 

x. Those [verses] of Homer, which., were at length, 
by Pisislratus's order, digested into books, called 
rhapsodies Chambers. i. Such a deed, As..sweete 
Religion makes A icpsidie of words Shaks. b. 1 have 
lately got A. Wood's K. [ sc. A thenm Oxoniensds] 1710. 

C. A cento and a r. of uncircumcised nations 1647* 

3. This looks like mere r. Gladstone. Hence Rha*p- 
•ody v. intr. to rhapsodize. 

Rhatany (rart&ni). Also ra(t)any, ra- 
tanhy. 1808, [ad. mod.L, rhatania.J The 

5. American shrub Krameria triandra ; the 
astringent extract of its root, used in adul- 
terating port-wine, and medicinally. 

Rhea 1 (ri*ft). 1801. [mod.L. generic name, 
a use of the mythological name L. Rhea, Gr. 
'p«a.] The South American or three-toed os- 
trich ; the genus to which this bird belongs. 
Rhea*(rp&). Also rheea. 1853. [As- 
samese.] — Ramie. 

Rbelc (rflk), a. 1847. [f. Rheum * + -ic 
1 b, after F. rh 4 iqtu.\ Ckem. R. acid : — next. 
Rhein (rPta). 1838. [f. Rheu m* .-IN », 

»(Ger. KAn). S (Fr. j**). U (Ger. Mtfller). 
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after F. rhiine .] Chem . An orange-coloured 
principle obtained from rhubarb ; rheic acid. 
tRhein-berrv. 1578. [ad. MDu. rijnbesie , 
f. Rijn Rhine ■ + besie berry. ] The buckthorn 
berry -1706. 

Rhematic (rimse’tik), a. and sb. rare. 1830. 
[ad. Gr. fir}paTuc 6 s y f. fit] par-, fir} pa word, verb.] 
A. adj. a. Pertaining to the formation of words 
1856. b. Formed on verbs 1877. 

a. This period, during which expressions were coined 
for the most necessary ideas, .. forms the first in the 
history of man,.. and we call it the R. Period 1856. 

B. sb. The science of sentences or propositions 
1830. 

Rhemish (r**mij), a. 1589. [f. R hemes , 

former Eng. spelling of Rheims + -ish.] Uf or 
pertaining to Rheims in the north-east of France : 
the specific designation of an English transla- 
tion of the New Testament by Roman Catholics 
of the English college at Rheims, published in 
158a. So Rhe*mist, one of the authors of the 
R. translation of and commentary on the New 
Testament. 

Rhenish (re’nij), a. and sb. late ME. 
f orig. partly a. or ad. OF. rinois, etc. : — med.L, 
*Rhenensis, f. fthenus ; partly ad. continental 
Germanic forms ; see -ish. The mod. spelling 
is due to L. Rhenus.] A. adj. 1. Of or belonging 
to the river Rhine, or the regions bordering 
upon it 1545. Applied to the gulden for- 
merly current in Germany and the Netherlands 
-1787. a. R. wine : wine produced in the 
Rhine region, late ME. B. sb. Rhenish wine. 
Now rare. x6oa. 

As he dreines hia draughts of Renish downe Shake. 

Rheo- ( frd, lit p ), combining form of Gr. 
fieos stream, current, used chiefly in names of 
electrical apparatus. 

Rhe'ochord, -cord, a wire used in measuring the 
resistance or reducing the strength of an electric cur- 
renu Rhe*ograph, Rheo'meter, instruments for 
measuring the force of electric and other currents; so 
Rheome'tric a. Rbeo'metry. the measurement 
of electric currents. Rhe'omotor, an apparatus 
by which an electric current is generated. Rhe*o- 
phore (Gr. -tfropos bearing], (a) Ampire's name ior the 
connecting wire of a voltaic cell ; (b) one of the poles of 
a voltaic battery ; an electrode; hence Rheophoric 
a. Rhe'Oscope, an mstrum-nt for ascertaining the 
existence of an electric current ; so Rbeo8CO*pic a. 
applied to preparations of certain nerves of a frog for 
showing the variation of electric currents; so rheoscopic 
frog, muscle. Rhe’ostat [Gr. crraTo*], an instrument 
used to regulate the circuit so that any constant de- 
cree of force may be obtained ; so Rheosta'tic a. 
Rhe'otome [Gr. -to^os cutting], a device for in- 
terrupting an electric current; = Interrupter b. 
Rhe'otrope [Gr. -rporrcK turning], an instrument for 
reversing an electric current. 

|| Rhesis (rrsis). 1871. [a. Gr. word, 

speech.] A set speech or discourse. 

|| Rhesus (rrs£s). 1839. [mod.L., arbitrary 
use of L. Rhesus , Gr. 'Prjoos, a mythical king 
of Thrace.] In full, R. monkey, one of the 
macaques, Macacus r., an Indian monkey. 

Rhetor (rrt^i). late ME. [a. L., a. Gr. 
firjrcjp .] I. A teacher or professor of rhetoric ; 
a rhetorician. 3. An orator, esp. a professional 
one. Occas. in depreciatory use : a mere rhe- 
torician. 1588. So Rhetoric a. (rare) rhetorical ; 

*| eloquent. 

Rhetoric (re*t5rik), sb. ME. [a. OF. re- 
thorique (mod. F. rhtiorique), or ad. L. rhetorica , 
-ice, a. Gr. fiijroptHrfj (sc. r tx v v)f 1cm. of firjToptttos 
Rhetoric a.] x. The art of using language^ 
so as to persuade or influence others ; the body'| 
of rules to be observed by a speaker or writer 
in order that he may express himself with elo- 
quence. b. A treatise on, or * body ’ of, rhetoric 
1565. 3. ta. Elegance or eloquence of lan- 

guage ; eloquent speech or writing, b. Speech 
or writing expressed in terms calculated to pet- 
suade ; hence, language characterized by arti- 
ficial or ostentatious expression. Often ironical 
or joc. late ME. fc. pi. Elegant expressions ; 
rhetorical flourishes. Also rhetorical terms 
-1628. d. transf \ and fig., esp, of the per- 
suasiveness of looks or acts 1569. fg. Skill 
in or faculty of using eloquent and persuasive 
language -1750, 

1. The therdc of the vii sciences is called Retlio- 
ryque Caxtom. personified. Some condemn Rbe. 
tonck as the mother of lies 164s. a. A^d the per* 
swasive R. That sleekt his tongue Milt. d. The 
heauenly Rhetoricke of thine eye Shaks. 
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Rhetorical (r/ty*rikkl), a. 1476. [See 
prec. and -lCAL.} z. fa. Eloquent, eloquently 
expressed. b. Expressed in terms calculated 
to persuade; hence, of the nature of mere 
rhetoric (as opp. to sober statement or argu- 
ment). 9. Of, belonging to, concerned with, 
or comprised in, the ait of rhetoric X530. 3. 

Of persons : Given to the use of rhetoric X65X. 

1. The facts.. were rather r. than logical 1869. R . 
question, one that does not require an answer, but is 
only put in the form of a question to produce a more 
sinking effect. Hence Rhetorically adv., -ness. 
Rhetorician (retorrjan), late ME. [a, 
OF. rethoricien, f. L. rhetoricus or rhetorica \ 
see -iciAN.] z. A professor or teacher of the 
art of rhetoric (esp. in Ancient Greece and 
Rome) ; a professional rhetor or orator. 3. ta. 
An eloquent or elegant writer, b. One who 
uses rhetorical language or expression; esp . 
(often in depreciatory use) a public speaker 
who indulges in rhetoric, late ME. 

1. Isocrates was a R. by profession : the framing of 
sentences, and turning of periods, was the great busi- 
ness of hia long life 1838. 

Rhe'torize, v. Now rare or Obs. 1608. 
[ad. late L. rhetorizare , a. Gr. finropiftiv, f. 
fiqrop-, firjrcop Rhetor; ses -ize.j intr. To 
use rhetorical language. Hence fRhe'torized 
ppl. a. addressed rhetorically. Milt. 

Rheum 1 (r/7m). Now arch, late ME. 
[a. OF. reume, mod.F. rhume, ad. L. rheuma , 
a. Gr. fitvpja flow, stream, f. root fiev - to flow.] 
1. Watery matter secreted by the mucous glands 
or membranes, such as collects in or drops from 
the nose, eyes, and mouth, etc. ; hence, an ex- 
cessive or morbid ' defluxion ‘ ol any kind. b. 
poet. Used for: Tears 1593. +0. transf. and 

fig. Applied to pernicious moisture or humour, 
or something resembling it -16^0. 9. spec. A 

mucous discharge caused by taking cold; hence^ 
a cold in the head or lungs ; catarrh. Chiefly 
pi. (occas. used * Rheumatic pains), late ME. 

a. b. The Northeast wind..Awak‘d the sleepie 
rhewme, and so by chance Did grace our hollow 
parting with a teare Shaks. Hence Rheumed 
pf>l. a. full of watery mucous 

|| Rheum 2 1753. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 

fifjov.'] Bot. The generic name for the Rhubarbs, 
Rheumatic (rwmae-tik), a. and sb. late ME. 

[ a. OF. reumatique , or ad. late L. rheumaticus , 
a. Gr. fitvpariKos , f. fievpar fitvpa Rheum 1 .] 
A. adj. tx. Consisting of or of the nature of a 
watery discharge -1696. to. Full of or dropping 
with watery mucus -1630. 8. Of persons, their 

bodies: ta. Suffering from a 'defluxion of 
rheum * or catarrh -1661. b. Affected with, 
suffering from, or subject to rheumatism or 
rheumatic pain 1727. 4. Of a disease, symp- 

tom : ta. Characterized by rheumy or catarrhal 
1 defluxion \ b. Of the nature of or characteristic 
of rheumatism. R. fever, an acute non-infeo 
tious febrile disease marked by inflammation 
and pain of the joints. 1563. 5. Of weather, 

places : Inducing or having a tendency to pro* 
duce rheumatism 1565. 

5. India is a very r. country 187^. 

B. sb. x. pi. Rheumatic pains, rheumatism. 
colloq. 1789. 9. A rheumatic patient (rare) 

1884. So Rheuma’tlcal a ., Rheuma'tlcally 
adv. by or with rheumatism. 

Rheumatism (r&’mktiz’m). 1601. [ad. 
late L. rheumatismus , a. Gr. fievpanapos, f. 
fitvparl^uvf] fi. A 1 defluxion of rheum 9. 
A disease of which inflammation and pain of 
the joints are prominent features. In early use 
commonly with a and //., an attack of this 
disease, x688. 8. attrib. X798. 

a. Acute ( articular ) r., rheumatic fever. Muscular 
r., myalgia. 3. r. root, the root of (1) some species 
of Jeffers oni a, (a) Dioscorea villosa' the plants them, 
selves. Hence Rheumati*smal a rheumatic 
Rheumati*smoid a. resembling r. So Rheirmati* 
(dial, and vulgar), rheumatism. 

Rheu-mato-, comb, form of Gr. fitvparot 9 
fitvpa Rheum 1 , used in the sense of ‘rheu- 
matic \ or * rheumatic and , « 

Rheumatoid (r£*m&toid), a. 1859. [f. Gr. 
fievpar fitvpa Rheum 1 +-oid.] Having tha 
characters of rheumatism. Also, suffering from 
rheumatism 

ChieAy in r. arthritis, a chronic disease of the 
joints characterized by changes in the synovial men- 
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branet, «te» and resulting In deformity and 
bility. So Rheumatol* dal -ly adv . 

Rheumy (rw*mi), a, 1591. [f. Rheum 1 

+ -Y 1 .] i. «• Rheumatic a. x, a. a. Moist, 
damp, wet; esp. of the air x6oz. 

s. The r. soberness of extreme age Carlyle, a. 
Jul. C. ii. L a66. 

Rhinal (rai'ndl), a. 1864. [f. Gr. p tv-, pis 
+ -al x.] Belonging to or connected with the 
nose. 

Rhine 1 (rita). s.-iv. dial. 1698. [app. repr. 
OE. ryne J A large open ditch or drain. 
Rhine ■ (rain). 1641. [orig. rine /temp, ad. 
G. reinhanf, lit. ' clean hemp ’.] A fine quality 
of Russian hemp. Usu. Riga r. (hemp). 

Rhine 3 (rain). 1843. Name of the chief 
river of Germany, used aitrib . to designate 
wines made from grapes grown in the Rhine 
valley. So Rhi*neland, the country around the 
river Rhine ; also attrib. as Rhineland foot , 
perch, etc. Rhi*nestone f (a) a variety of rock 
crystal ; (b) an artificial gem of paste or strass, 
cut to imitate a diamond. 

Rhi-negrave. 1548. [a. MDu. Rijngrave 
(mod. - graaf ), G. RheingrafA A count whose 
domain borders on the nver Rhine. 

H Rhinencephalon (rainense fkl^n). 1851. 
[f. Gr. pit nose + Encephalon.] Ana/. 
The olfactory lobe of the brain. Hence Rhinen- 
cepha’lic a . pertaining to or consisting of the r. 
Rhino 1 (rai'np). slang. 1688. [Origin 
unkn.] Money; often ready r. 

Rhino 3 (rai'ni). 1884. Colloq. abbrev. of 
Rhinoceros. 

Rhino- (rai*n0, rainp*)* comb, form of Gr. 
pi vo- t pit nose. Rhl'nolith, a nasal calculus. 
Rhlnolo'gical a. pertaining to rliinology. Rhi- 
no ‘lo gist, a student of rhinology Rhinology, 
the study of the nose, as a part of pathology. 
Rhi*nophor(e v an external olfactory organ; 
spec . in certain molluscs, the hinder pair of ten- 
tacles, which appear to have this function. Rhi- 
nopla*atic [see Plastic aA, a. Surg. pertain- 
ing to the plastic surgery of the nose ; connected 
with rhinoplasty; so Rlii-noplasty, the rhiuo- 
plastic operation. || Rhinoscleroma, a rare 
disease, characterized by a circumscribed, ir- 
regularly shaped, flattened, tubercular growth, 
having its seat about the region of the nose. 
Rhinoscope, an instrument for examining the 
nasal cavity ; so Rhinoscopic a. pertaining to 
rhinoscopy ; performed by means of the rhino- 
scope. Rhino acopy, examination of the nasal 
cavity ; use of the rhinoscope. 
tRhiuoce-rical, a. 1688. [f. Rhinoceros 
■4 --ICAL ; in sense 2 with ref. to Rhino *. | 1. 

Of a nose: Like a rhinoceros’ horn; retrouss^ 
-1710. a. slang . Having plenty of * the rhino’ ; 
rich -1796. 

Rhinoceros (rainp*s 5 ras). ME. [a.lateL., 
a. Gr. pivbitfpwi, f. Pivo- f pit nose + itdpat horn.] 
A large, unwieldy quadruped of a genus now 
found only in Africa and Southern Asia, having a 
horn (or,in some species, two horns) on the nose, 
and a very thick skin disposed in plates and 
folds, b. transf. A large unwieldy person 1885. 

attrib . and Comb, i r. auk, the bird Ceratorrhi'ta 
monocerata, having a horn at the base of its beak ; 
r. beetle, a kind of beetle having a horn: r. bird, 
f(«) the Indian bird Bvcervs rhinoceros ; ( 3 ) the 
African Beef-eater or Ox-pecker, genus Buphaga , 
which rids the rhinoceroe’ skin of ticks j tf. nose, 
*= L. nasus rhinocerotis , used as descriptive of a 
sneer. So Rhino'Cerot, (now rare) rhinoceros. 
Rhinocero’tic a. of, belonging to, characteristic of, 
or Tesembling the r. 

Rhizanth (rai-zaenJA. 184a [ad. mocLL. 
Rhizanthese , f. Gr. pl£a root + dv&ot flower.] 
Bot. A plant of the class Rhizanthese , producing 
(apparently) only a root and flowers. So Rhi- 
xa'nthoua a. flowering (apparently) from the 
TOOL 

Rhlzo- (rai*z0, raizp*) , comb, form of Gr. pl(a 
root, used in the formation of botanical and 
other terms. Rhi*xocarp [Gr. seapwbs fruit], a 
plant of the group Rkizocarpese( — Marsiliaccx ). 
Rhisoca-rpous a. having a perennial root but 
perishing stems. || Rhizoce phala [Gr. n§<pa>Jj 
head], an order of parasitic hermaphrodite 
crustaceans closely related to the drripedes ; 
alsoxmg, |[RhiEoce*phalon,one of these. Uhl*- 
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zodont [Gr. dbovr-, bbov s tooth] a. having teeth 
with branching fangs anchylosing with the jaw, 
as a crocodile ; sb. a rhizodont reptile. Rhl*zo- 
gen, a plant parasitic on the roots of another 
plant Rbizo phagous a . feeding on roots. 
|| Rhiso’ stoma [Gr. ardpa mouth], a genus of 
discomedusan hydrozoans having root-like oval 
arms ; an animal of this genus (also Rhi*zo- 
stome). || Rhizotaxis, Rbi zotaxy, arrange- 
ment or disposition of roots. 

Rhizoid (rai-zoid). 1858. [f. Gr. pi(a + 

-oiD. ] A. adj. Resembling a root. B. sb. A 
root-hair or filament 1875. 

|| Rhizoma (roizJu'mA). PI. rhizo-mata. 
1830. [mod.L., a. Gr. pifapa, f. pt(ova$ai to 
take root, £ fit (a root.J Bot . A prostrate or 
subterranean root-like stem emitting roots and 
usu. producing leaves at its apex ; a root- 
stock. Hence Rhizo’matous a. consisting of 
or of the nature of a r. ; having rhizomata. So 
Rhi*zome, anglicized and more usual form of r. 

Rhizophora (raizfvfSra). 1832. [mod.L. 
(sc. planta), f. Gr. pifa + -<popos -bearing; see 
-A 2.] Bot. A genus typical of the family Rhizo- 
phoracese ; a tree of this genus ; a mangrove. 
So Rhizo*phorous a. root-bearing, 

Rhizopodi (rarz^ppd). 1851. [ad. mod. 
L. Rhizopoda.J Z00L An animalculo of the 
class Rhitopoda. 

Rhizopod 2 (rai-z^p^d). Also -pode, and 
m L. form 1858. [ad. mod.L. r/uzopodium, ! 
f. Gr. pi fa root + nob- f irovs foot. | Bot. The 
mycelium of fungi. | 

11 Rliizopoda (raiz^-pJda), sb. pi. 1859. 
Tmod.L., f. as prec. ; see -A 4.] Zool. The 
lowest class of Protozoa comprising animalcules 
having pseudopodia. Hence Rblzo'podal, 
Rhlzopo’dic, Rhizo'podous adjs, belonging to 
or characteristic of the R. 

Rhodanate (rd^-danA). 1867. [irreg. f. 
Gr. pbbov rose + -AN + -ate*.] Chem. — Sul- 
phocyanate. Rhodonlc (rodse'nik) a. — 
SULPHOCYANIC a. 

Rhodeoretin (xffadJ’jp’iitin). 1845. [ad. G., 
f. Gr. pbbtot roseate + prjTivq resin.] Chem , 
Convolvulin. 

Rhodes scholar (r 3 u*dz skpdax), the holder 
of any of the scholarships founded at Oxford in 
1002 by Cecil Rhodes and tenable by members 
of the British Commonwealth, South Africa, 
and the U.S. (Formerly also Germany.) 
Rhodian (rJu-dian), a. and sb. 1550. [f. 

L. Rhodius, f. Rhodos, -us, «=» Gr. *P< 55 os Rhodes ; 
see -IAN. j A. adj. a. Of or belonging to the 
order of the Knights of Rhodes or Hospitallers 
15Q2. b. Belonging to or inhabiting the island 
of Rhodes in the Aegean Sea off the south-west 
coast of Asia Minor 1697. 

b. R. Law is the earliest system of marine low 
known to history^ said to be compiled.., about 900 
years befure the Christian era 1866. 

B. sb. a. A Knight of Rhodes ; a Hospitaller 
1550. b. An inhabitant or native of Rhodes 

Imodium 1 (rju-diifm). 1661. [mod.L. (sc. 
lignum wood), neut. of rhodius rose-like (f. Gr. 
pbbov rose).] x. R.-wood t the sweet-scented 
wood of two species of Convolvulus, C, Jtoridus 
and C. scoparius, of the Canary Islands. a. 
Oil of r. [ « mod.L. oleum rkodii ] : oil obtained 
from rose-wood ; rosewood oil 1678. 
Rhodium 2 (r 3 o*dLPm). 1804. [£ Gr. pbbov 
rose + -ium.] Chem . A very hard white metal 
of the platinum group, discovered by Wollaston ; 
so named from the rose-colour of a dilute solu- 
tion of the salts containing it. Symbol Rh ( 
formerly Ro. 

attrib. % as r. salt; r. gold. Ingot, native gold 
containing r. : r. pen, a steel pen tipped with t. 
Hence Rbo'dic a. containing r. in smaller propor- 
tions, relatively to oxygen, than the rhodous com. 
pounds. Rho'doua a. containing r. in larger pro. 
portions than the rhodic compounds. 

Rhodizonic (rJadiynik), eu 1839. [£ Gr. 
Pobifay to be red, f. pbbou rose. ] Chem. The 
name of two acids (so named because their salts 
are red) obtained from carboxide of potassium. 
Hence Rhodisomate, a salt of r. acid. 

Rhodo- (rtfu-dj), comb, form of Gr. p6bov 
rose, used chiefly in names of mineral and 
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chemical substances, Rhodocbro'alte [Gte 
pobbxpen], carbonate of manganese occuning 
in rose-red crystals. Rhodocri nite, a rose 
like encrinite. Rhodo psin [Gr. 6ipis sight], 
visual purple. Rbo*dosperm [Gr. avip/sa seed], 
a seaweed of the class Rhodospermese character- 
ized by rose-coloured spores. 

dodendrona* -dendra. x6oi. fi ate L., a. Gr. 
fiobbbtvbpov , f. pdbov rose + btzbpoy tree.] fx, 
The rose-bay or oleander -1607. a. A genus 
of showy ericaoeous shrubs or low trees, akin 
to the azaleas, much cultivated for their ever- 
green foliage and profusion of large beautiful 
flowers ; a plant or flower belonging to this 
genus 1664. 

Rhodonite (rdu*ddhait). 1823. fad. G. 
rhodantt , f. Gr. pfibov; see -Itb 1 ab.J Min. 
Silicate of manganese, of a rose-pink colour 
when pure ; manganese-spar, rose manganese. 
Rhomb (rpmb, rpm). 1578. [ad. L. rhom- 
bus Rhombus. ] x. Geom . A plane figure having 
lour equal sides and the opposite angles equal 
(two being acute and two obtuse). Also, a 
lozenge-shaped object or formation ; Nat. Hist., 
etc., a part, disposition of parts, marking, etc. 
of this shape, a. Cryst. A solid hgurc bounded 
by six equal and similar rhombic planes; a 
rhombohedron xSoo. +3. A circle ; a magic 
circle (rare) -1697. 

1. See how in warlike muster they appear, In 
Rhombs and wedges, and half moons, and wings 
Milt. 

at/rib. and Comb.: r.-ovate a., parti v rhomboid 
and partly ovate ; -porphyry, a porphyry enclosing 
crystals of orthoclase of a rhombic outline; -Bpar, 
applied to certain si>ecimens of dolomite. 

Rhombic (rp-mbik), a. 1670. [f. Rhomb 
+ -IC.J 1. Of the form of a rhomb 1701 b. 

Zool. Lozenge- or diamond-shaped, often with 
the corners somewhat rounded 1815. c. Bot . 
Oval, but angular at the sides 1857. a. Of 
solid figures : Having a rhomb for its base or 
section plane ; also, bounded by equal and 
similar rhombs; Cryst. » Orthorhombic 167a 
Rho*mbo-,comh. form ofGr. p 6 p/ 3 os Rhom- 
bus, used to denote (1) rhombic, as in r.- 
dodccahedron ; (a) loaning a rhombus (and 
another figure), as in r.-quadratic, etc. 
Rhombohedron (rpnibohrdqJn). PI. -he- 
dra. Also rhoinboedron. 1836. [f. Gr. pbpfiot 

Rhombus + Zb pa base.] Cryst. A solid figure 
bounded by six equal rhombs ; a crystal of this 
form. So Rbombohe'dral (rpmbohr drill) a. 
pertaining to or having the form of a r. ; Cryrt. 
denoting a system in which all the forms are 
derivable from the r. ; also, belonging to this 
system. Rhombohe’drlc a . 

Rhomboid (rp*mboid), a. and sb. 1570. 
[(1) ad. F. rhombolde or late L. rhomboides 
KHOMiiuiuaS ; (a) ad. mod.L. Rhomboideus.] 

A. adj. 1, Having the form of a rhomb; spec. 
in Bot., oval, a little angular at the sides 1693, 
a. Cryst. » Orthorhombic. Now rare. 167a 
3. Anat. a. R. muscle -» Rhomboideus 1834. b. 
R. ligament : the costo-clavicular ligament. 1848. 

B. so. 1. A quadrilateral figure having only Its 

opposite sides and angles equal 1570. a. Cryst. 
A solid bounded by six equal and similar rhom- 
bic faces parallel two and two 1800. 3. Anat. 

* R. muscle 1835. Hence Rho'mboidly adv. 
(rare) with a r. form. 

Rhomboi-dal, a. 1658. [ad. mod.L rhom- 
boidahs .] i, — prec. A. i. a. Cryst. — Ortho- 
rhombic X729. Hence Rhomboi'dally adv, 
in the form of, or so as to form, a rhomboid. 

|| Rhomboides (rpmboi-d/z). Now tare or 
Obs. 15 70, [In sense x, late L. rhomboides, a. 
Gr. Pop&oeiotx (sc. oxih a )t &eut. of popfloeibjjs, 
£ p6p.fi ot ; in sense a, rhomboides raasc. (so, 
musculus).] i, Geom. «=- Rhomboid B. X, a, 
Anat . Rhomboideus 1693. 

II Rhomboideus (ipaiboi*df|£s). PI. -el 

(Lai). 1835. [mod.L. (sc. musculus), f. rhom- 
boides ; see prec.] Used attrib. (with muscle) 
or absol . : Either of two muscles connecting the 
spinous process of the last cervical and first 
dorsal vertebras with the scapula. 

II Rhombus (ip'mbds). PI. rhombuses ; 
trhombi 1567. [L. t a. Gr. flj/iflos.] x. Geom, 
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m Rhomb z. a. A rhomb-shaped instrument, 
pat tern , etc. 1614. 3. A genus of flat fishes 

comprising the turbot and the brill ; a fish of 
this genus 1753, 4. Conch . A shell of the genus 
Oliva 1776. 

|) Rhonchus (ip-tjktfs). Also ranchus. PL 
rhonchi (rp’gkai). 1629. [L., a. Gr. *p 6 y\os, 

var. fi 4 yx°* snoring.] A dry sound heard by 
auscultation in the bronchial tubes ; usu. iden- 
tified with Rale. Hence Rho*nchal, also 
ronch&l, a . pertaining to or characterized by 
snoring or [spec, in Path.) r. 

Rhopalic (rdt»pse*lik), a. 1682. [ad. late L. 
rhop aliens, Gr. fiona\ue 6$ 9 fi fionakos a cudgel 
thicker towards one end.] Pros . Applied to 
verses in which each word contains one syllable 
more than the one immediately preceding it. 

Rhopalocerous (rfnp&lfseras), a . 1882. 

[f. mod.L. Rhopalocera , n. pi. (f. Gr. pdnakos 
club + tcipat honi) 4 -ous.] Ent. Belonging to 
the sub-order Rhopalocera ; lepidopterous in- 
sects having clubbed antennae (i.e. butterflies). 
Rhotacism (rdu-tasiz’m). Also rotacism. 
1834. [ad. mod.L. rhotacismus, a. Gr. *ficora- 
uiffp. 6 s, fi flarrarffav.'] I. Excessive use or pecu- 
liar pronunciation of r; spec, the use of the 
burr or r grasscyi . 3. Philol . Conversion of 

another sound (esp. s) into r 1844. 

Rhotacize, v. [ad. Gr. / 5 c vrani^eiv, f. fiu> 
the letter R; see -ize.] intr. To be charac- 
terized or marked by rhotacism. 

Rhubarb (r/Jbaib). late ME. [a. OF. reu -, 
reo-, mbarbe , mod.F. rhubarbe L. *r(h)eu- 1 
barbum , shortened f. med.L. r{h)eubarbarum, 
altered by association with rheum (see Rheum 2 ) 
from Rhabarbarum.] i. The medicinal root- 
stock, purgative and subsequently astringent, 
of one or more species of Rheum grown in 
China and Tibet and formerly imported into 
Europe through Russia and the Levant ; usu. 
[e.g. in pharmaceutical and domestic use) called 
Turkey or Russian r., but now known commer- 
cially as Ra\t Indian or Chinese r. b .fig. as a 
type oi bitterness 01 sourness 1^26. a. Any 
plant of the genus Rhtum. late ME. b. English 
or French A*. : any of various species cultivated 
in England or F ranee. Common or Garden R.\ 
any of the species having heart-shaped, smooth, 
deep-green leaves growing on thick fleshy 
stalks; also the leaf-stalks themselves, which 
are much used in the spring as a substitute for 
fruit 1650 3. attnb. or adj. : fa. fig . Bitter, 

tart 1586. b. Of the colour of medicinal rhu- 
barb, yellowish-brown 1802. Hence Rhu'barby 
a. resembling r 

Rhumb (rtun, rbmb). 1578. [ad. F. rumb 
or Sp. rumbo , Pg. rumba, rumo, ad. L. rhombus 
Rhombus.] fi. a. The line followed by a 
vessel sailing on one course or a wind blowing 
continuously in one direction, b. Any one of 
the set of lines drawn through a point on a 
map or chart and indicating the course of an 
object moving always in the same direction, 
Obs. exc. Hist, c. One of the principal points 
of the compass 1594. a. The angular distance, 
— ii® 15', between two successive points of the 
compass 1625. 

at t rib . : r.-llne «to,b, -Sailing, sailing on a r.-Iine. 
11 Rhus (rz>s). 1611. [late L., a. Gr. povs. \ 

A genus of shrubs and trees, mostly poisonous, 
especially abundant at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
a plant of this genus, a sumach. b. A drug 
obtained from the sumach 1878. 

Rhyme (roim), sb. 1610. [Graphic var. 
of Rime sb. 1 , which arose through etymo- 
logical association with the ultimate source, L. 
rhythm us. 1. A piece of poetry or metrical 

composition in which the consonance of ter- 
minal sounds (see 3) is observed; usu. pi., 
verses, poetry, a. Verse marked by consonance 
of the terminal sounds (see 3) 165a. 3. Pros. 

Agreement in the terminal sounds of two or 
more words or metrical lines, such that (in 
English prosody) the last stressed vowel and 
any sounds following it are the same, while the 
sound or sounds preceding it arc different 1663. 

Examples : which, rich 1 peace, increase t descended, 
extended. (See Female, Feminine, Male, Mascu- 
line, Rich, Tailed.) 

Imperfect rhymes are tolerated to a largo extent in 
English, o. g. phase, race; did, eeed\ among these 
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some rhyme only to the eye, as loved, proved f etc. The 
term is sometimes extended to include assonance and 
even alliteration {initial or head rime). 
b. Coupled with reason . Chiefly in n eg. phrases 
used to express lack of good sense or reasonable- 
ness. 1664. c. An instance of rhyme ; a rhyme- 
word 1656. 

1. He knew. Himself to sing, and build the lofty r. 
Milt. a. Things unuttempted yet in Prose or Rhunc 
Milt. To make old prose in modern r. more sweet 
Keais. R • royal, that form of verse which consists 
of stanzas of seven five-stress lines rhyming ababbcc. 
(This name succeeded to the older designation ballade 
royal.) 3. b. This won’t do. There’s neither 
r. nor reason about it. 1888. c. Single, double, triple 
(or treble) r., one involving one, two, or three syl- 
lables respectively. 

Rhyme (rsim), v. 1660. [Graphic var. of 
Rime v}; cf. prec.] 1. intr. To make rhymes 
or verses ; to versify 1697. a. trans. With obj. 
and compl. ; esp. in to r. to death, (a) orig. with 
ref. to the alleged destruction of rats in Ireland 
by incantation; ( b ) to destroy the reputation of 
(a person) by writing veises upon him ; also, to 
pester with rhymes 1660. 3. a. To put (one’s 

thoughts) into rhyming form. b. To compose 
(rhymed verses). 1848. 4. intr. a. Of words 

or metrical lines: To terminate in sounds that 
form a rhyme, b. Of a word : To be a rhyme 
to (another word). Also const, with. 167a. 5. 

To use rhyme; to find or furnish a rhyme to 
a word) 1690. 6. To cause (words) to rhyme ; 

to use as rhymes 1824. 

1. 1 am going to A-»hestiel for eight days, to fish 
and r. Scott. a. Ratts Rhimed to Death. Or, the 
Rump-Parliament Hang’d up in the Shambles 1660. 

•l a. 1 r. my thoughts without an aim 1848. 4. b. 

The Couplet where a-Stick rhimes to Ecclesiastick 
Sikkle 6. fig. Nature never rhymes her children, 
nor makes two men alike Emekson. Hence Rhymer, 
Rby’mester, one who makes (poor) rhymes or verses: 
a mere veisifier. Rhv'mist, a writer of rhymes or 
verses.; one who uses (good or bad) rhymes. 

Rhynchocepbalian (rigkdsfite-lian), a. 
(and sb.) 1867. [f. mod.L. Rhynchocephala (f. 
Gr. pvy\os snout ■+■ uttyakij head) 4 -IAN.] Be- 
longing to the order Rhynchocephala of reptiles 
(including Hattcria ). As sb. A rhynchocepha- 
lian reptile. 

Rhynchoccele (ri'gkdsfl), a. and sb. 1877. 
Tad. mod.L. Rhynchocaela, f. Gr. pvy\o% snout 
4 x 01X0 9 hollow.] Zoo l. A. adj. Belonging to 
the Rhynchocaela, a group of turbcllarians com- 
prising the Nemerteans. B. sb. A rhynchocoele 
turbcllarian. Hence Rhynchoccfi'loua a. 
Rhyncholite (ri*gk<7l9it). 1836. [f. Gr. 

puy yor beak + kl 9 os stone, -LITE.] Geol. A fos- 
silized beak of a tetrabranchiate cephalopod. 
Rhynchophore (ri gkdfo»j). 1826. [ad. 
mod.L. Rhynchophora, neut. pi. of rhynehopho- 
rus , f. Gr. Pvy\os snont 4 - <f>opot -bearing ; see 
-A. 4.] Ent. A beetle of the group Rhyncho- 
phora, having the head prolonged into a beak 
or snout ; a weevil. So Rhyncho'phorous 
(rirjkp-f^ras) a. belonging to the Rhynchophore. 
Rhynchotous (rigk<?u-t?s), a. 1890. [f. 

mod.L. Rhynchota (f. Gr. pvyxos snout) 4 -OUS.] 
Ent. Belonging to the order Rhynchota ( « 
Hcmiptcra) of insects. 

Rhyolite (rar^lsit). 187a. [ad. G. rhyolil, 
irreg. f. Gr. pva£ stream (of lava) + klBcs stone ; 
see -LITE.] Geol. A variety of trachyte found 
in Hungary, containing quartz ; later, a general 
name for volcanic rooks exhibiting a fluidal 
texture. Hence RhyolPtic a . 
RhyparogTapher (ripfliygr&foi). 1656. 
[f. late L, rhyparographos *» Gr. pvtrapoypSupos, 
f. pvnapbs filthy ; see -GRAPHER.] A painter 
of mean or sordid subjects. So Rhyparo'gra- 
phist. Rhyparogra'phlc a . characteristic of a 
r. Rhyparo'graphy, the painting of mean and 
sordid subjects; spec, still-life or genre painting. 
Rhysimeter (raisi-mtox). 1871. [fi Gr. 
pv<ns flowing, stream 4 -meter.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of fluids or the 
speed of ships. 

Rhythm (rPB’m, ri*>'m). 1557. [In 

branch 1 , a graphic var. of Rime sb} (cf. Rhyme 
sb.), &s5im. to L. rhythmus or F. rhythme. The 
rhyme- words time , crime, etc. attest the pron, 
(raim). In branch II, directly ad. L. rhythm us.) 
I. t». Rhyming or rhymed verse j a form or 
variety of this -1695. ta. A piece of rhyming 


RIATA 

verse *1677. tg. The fact of lines coding In 
the same sound ; an instance of this -1680. 

a. When ye these rythmes doo read, and vew the rest 
Spknskx. And . . build a lofty Rhythm, that shall out- 
last the insolence of time 1677. 

II. z. Pros. The measured recurrence of arsis 
and thesis determined by vowel-quantity or 
stress, or both combined ; kind of metrical move- 
ment, as determined by the relation of long and 
short, or stressed and unstressed, syllables in 
a foot or line Z560. b. Rhythmical or metrical 
form 1656. c. The measured flow of words or 
phrases 1 832. 2. Mus. a. That feature of musical 
composition which depends on the systematic 
roping of notes according to their duration, 
b. Kind of structure as determined by the ar 
rangement of such groups. 1776. 3. Art. Due 
correlation and interdependence of parts, pro- 
ducing a harmonious whole 1776. 4. gen. 

Movement marked by the regulated succession 
of strong and weak elements, or of opposite or 
different conditions 1855. b. Phys . and Path* 
of functional movements as the heart, respira- 
tion, etc. 1722. 

1. All Metre is therefore R., but not all R. Metre 
i7j7. b. One began and sang in r.,the rest, .hearing 
with silence 1657. c. In every sentence, bowevet 
uttered, there bar. 1863. 3. The r. and symmetry 

of a stately Italian palace 1867. 4. So do flux ana 

reflux — the r. of change— alternate and persist in 
everything under the sky T. Hardy. c. The ( r.’ of 
cell-division 1890. Hence Rhy’thmiet, one versed 
in r. Rhythm less a. 

Rhythmed (riBmd, rijnxid), a. 1695. [fi. 
prec.] fi. Rhymed. a Marked by rhythm | 
rhythmical 1863. 

Rhythmic (ri'&mik, rrjimik), a. and sb. 
1603. [ad. F. rhythmique or L rhythmicus, a. 
Gr. pvOpuKfo, f. pvdpos Rhythm.] A. adj. z. 
- next 2, 4. 

t. Much of it, too,.. Is 1 . 1 a kind of wild chanting 
song Cabi yle. The r. rattling of the train 1873. 

B. sb. The science or theory of rhythm 1603, 
Also Rhythmics 1864. 

Rhythmical (ri'&mikal, ri*)>mikal), a. 
1567. [f. as prec. ; see -ical. J +1. Composing 
verse ; rhyming, -j-a. Written in rhyming versa 
-1706. 3. a. Of language, verse : Marked by 

or composed in rhythm ; often, having a good, 
smooth, or flowing rhythm 1589. b. gen. Of 
motion, etc. X619. c. Phys. and Path. 184a 
d. Art. 1880. 4. Relating to, concerning, or 

involving rhythm 1619. 

3. The rhapsode recited.. a species of musieal and 
r. declamation 1846. b. The r. cadence of the oars 
1889. c. R. actions, such as that of the respiration 
1883. 4. Less through rythmical skill than a musical 

ear Poe. Hence Rhy*thmically adv. 

Rhythmo- meter. 181a. [fi Gr. pv 0 ^ 6 t 
Rhythmus ; see -meter.] A kind of metro 
nome. 

|| Rhythmus (rrCmtfs, ri*)>m£s). PL -ml 
(-moi). 1531. [L., a. Gr. pxsByMs, related to 

ptiy to flow.] x. Pros. — Rhythm sb. II, x* 

I b. a. Mus. wm Rhythm sb. II. a. 1734. 

II Rhytina (ritai’n&). Also Rytina. 1835. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ports wrinkle; see -ina 1 .] A 
genus of Sirenia , represented by one species, 
R stelleri, now extinct ; an animal of this 
genus ; the Arctic Sea-cow. 

Rial (rai’&l), sb. Now Hist, late ME. [L 
Rial a., after F. and (later) Sp. models.] tz. 
A royal person -1475. fa. The second branch 
of a stag's horn, lying immediately above ths 
brow-antler -1486. 3. A gold coin formerly cur- 
rent in England, orig. worth ten shillings, first 
issued by Edward IV In 1465. Now Hist. 1473. 
+4. A Spanish coin ; — Real j0. 1 x. -1809, 
fb. R. of plate (Sp. real de plata), an eighth of 
a dollar or 6 \d. -1748. -fx. R , of eight, — Real 
sb} a. -1738. 

+Ri*al, a. ME. [a. OF,, var. of real, roial\ 
see Real a. 1 , Royal a . ] Royal, regal ->1584. 
H Ria-lto. 1879. [Name of the quarter in 
Venice in which the Exchange is situated.] An 
exchange or mart. 

Riant (rsi'&nt, F. ria&), a* Also occas. ri- 
ante (riant). 1567. [a. F. riant masc., riant e 

fem., pres. pple. of rtre >— L. ridere to laugh.] 
Smiling, mirthful, cheerful, gay. 

A..r. Undskip 179a. He vm jovud, r^joc 
than serious 1867. Hence Ri*antly adv. 

It Riata 1869. [Sp» reata, t reatar 
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to tie again, i no- Re- + atar : — L. apian. J — 
Lariat. 

Rib, sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. rib, ribb neut. ; 

OS. ribba fern.] I. 1. One of the curved bones 
articulated in pairs to the spine in men and 
animals and enclosing or tending to enclose 
the thoracic or body cavity, whose chief organs 
they protect. b. Zool. One of the meridional 
plates characteristic of the Ctenophora ; a cteno- 
phore 1890. a. One of these bones taken from 
the carcase of an ox, pig, etc., with the meat 
adhering to it. as used for food, late ME. 3. 
With allusion to the creation of Eve (Gen. ii. 
az) : A (person’s) wife ; a woman 1589. +b. So 

r of man (kind), lost r. -164 7. 

I. Asternal, floating rtbsi see those adjs. False 
r. = asternal rib. Sternal or true ribs , those attached 
to the breast-bone or sternum. To smite (a peison) 
under the fifth r., to strike to the heart, a. Dined 
well on some good ribbs of beef roasted and mince pies 
Pepyb. 3. b. Surely if feasting ever be in season it 
is at the recovery of the lost r. [u e. marriage] 1647. 

II . 1. The central or principal nerve or vein 

of a leaf, extending from the petiole to the 
apex m Midrib a; also, one of the smaller or 
secondary nerves. Now Bot. late ME. b. The 
shaft or quill of a feather 1545. c. Ent. A nervure 
in an insect’s wing 1843. d. Bot. A more 
dense or firm part extending along or through 
an organ or structure 1847. a. A hard or rocky 
portion of a mountain, etc., esp. when in the 
foim of a projecting ridge 1586. b. A vein of 
ore, or the solid part of one ; a stratum or dyke 
of stone or rock. Now esp. Geol. 1667. c. 
Mining . A wall of coal left standing to support 
the roof of the workings 1839. 3. a. A narrow 

strip of land, as that between furrows; also 
dial., a furrow, b. A narrow ridge separating 
a roadway from the ditch. 1670. 4. In tcchn. 

use, an artificial ridge raised upon some object : 
a. Meek. A raised band or flange, esp. one 
made upon a metal plate in order to stiffen it 
1793. b. Gunmaking . A bar or ridge of metal 
made on each barrel of a double-barrelled gun, 
and serving to connect the two 1815. c. A 
raised ridge in a knitted stocking, cloth, or the 
like 1829. d. Bookbinding. One of the raised 
bands upon the back of a book, serving as a 
covering for the cords and as an ornament 
1875. 5. Conck. A salient ridge upon a shell 

X711. 

a. b. Soon had his crew Op’nd into the Hill a 
spacious wound And dig'd out ribs of Gold Milt. 

III. 1. Naut. One of the curved frame-timbers 

of a ship, extending from the keel to the top of 
the hull, upon which the planking of the side 
is nailed ; also, in later use, a piece of strong 
ironwork serving the same purpose 1553. a. 
Building, a. A piece of timber forming part of 
the framework or roof of a house ; in mod. dial., 
a purlin, late ME. b. An arch supporting a 
vault ; one or other of the transverse or oblique 
arches by which a compound vault is sustained ; 
the edge or groin of two intersecting arches in 
a vault. Also, in later use, a projecting band or 
moulding on a groin or ceiling (whether vaulted 
or flat), or on some other architectural feature. 
1726. c. One of a set of arched wooden trusses 
used for the centring of a bridge; one of a set 
of parallel timbers or iron beams (whether 
arched or flat) serving to carry a bridge 1735. 
d. One of the curved pieces of stone-, timber-, 
or ironwork which form the framework of a 
dome 1766. 3. A bar or rod (of wood or iron) 

serving to strengthen or support a structure 
1547. b. A bar of a grate or the like. Now 
Sc. and n. dial. 1651. c. One of the two 
horizontal bars of a printing-press upon which 
or in the grooves of which the carriage support- 
ing the bed slides on its way towards the platen 
1683. 4. a. One of the curved pieces of wood 

forming the body of a lute or the sides of a 
violin 1676. b. One of the strips of whalebone 
or stout metal wires composing the framework 
of an umbrella or sunshade 17x6. c. One of the 
hoops which serve to form the folds in organ- 
bellows z88z, 

1. Vailing her high top lower then her ribs Shaks. 
Ribs and Trucks, used figuratively for fragments 
1867. Hence Ri'bleaa a. Rl'blet, a small r. 

Rib, v. 1547. [f. Rib sb .] 1. To furnish 
or strengthen with ribs ; to enclose as with ribs. 
flfr.To form the ribs of (a ship). Cowper. a. 


To mark with rib-like ridges ; to form or shape 
into ridges 1548. b. Agric. To plough (land), 
leaving a space between the furrows ; to rafter 
or hal (-plough 1 73c. 

1. Your Isle, which stands As Neptunes Parke, 
ribb'd, and pal’d in With Oakes vnskaleable Shaks. 
Hence Ri'bbing, the action of the vb. ; ribs collec- 
tively. 

Ribald (ri-bild), sb. and a. ME. [a. OF. 
ribau(l)t , -au(l)d, mod.F. ribaud ; origin unkn.] 
A. sb. ti. One of an irregular class of retainers 
who performed the lowest offices in royal or 
baronial households, and were employed in 
warfare as irregular troops ; hence, a menial or 
dependent of low birth -1647. ta. A low, base, 
worthless, or good-for-nothing fellow ; a varlet, 
knave, rascal, vagabond -1641. ta. A wicked, 
dissolute, or licentious person -159a 4. One 

who uses offensive, scurrilous, or impious lan- 
guage ; one who jests or jeers in an irreverent 
or blasphemous manner, late ME. 

4. What eylytbe the, rebawde, on me to raue? 1509. 

B. adj. Offensively abusive, scurrilous, wan- 
tonly irreverent or impious 1500. 

The ribbald invectives which occupy the place of 
argument Burke. The r. crowd Shelley. A r. 
cuckoo 1800. Hence tRi'baldish a. (rare) ribald- 
like. Rl'baldrous a. of ribald character; ribald 
(now Q 6 s. or artk.). 

Ribaldry (ri-baldri). ME. [a. OF. re-. 
ribau(l)derie. See prec. and - ry. ] +1. Debauch- 
ery; lasciviousness, vice -1645. a. Obscenity 
or coarseness of language ; ta coarse tale ; in 
later use, scurrilous or irreverent jesting ME. 

Riband (rrband) , sb. Now arch, late M E. 
Also ribband, [a. OF. riban , ruban ; perh. of 
Teut. origin.] 1. = Ribbon sb. x. b. =* Ribbon 
sb. a. 1766. a. Her. — Ribbon sb. 3. 156a. 3. 

pi. Reins 1840. 4. a. A narrow strip of some- 

thing ; an object resembling a ribbon in form 
1801. b .pi. 'Tom strips; shreds, tatters 1818. 

Comb.i r. jasper, a variety of jasper having the 
colours in broad stripes. So Kl'bana v. trans. (now 
arch.) to adorn with ribands. Ri'banding, ribbons ; 
ribbon-work. 

Ribband (ri-b&nd). 1711. [Taken as f. 
Rib sb. + Band, but perh. transf. use of rib- 
band, var. of Riband sb.] 1. Shipbuilding , 
one of a number of long narrow flexible pieces 
of timber which are nailed or bolted externally 
to the ribs of a ship from stem to stem, to keep 
them temporarily in position, a. In launching 
vessels, a square timber fastened on the outer 
side of the bilge- ways, to prevent the cradle 
from slipping outwards 1779. 3* Mil. A wood 

scantling used in the construction of a gun or 
mortar platform 1859. 4. A light spar used in 

the construction of a pontoon-bridge 1899. 

Ribbed (rib d), ppl. a. 1533. [f. Rib sb. 

or v .1 1. Having ribs of a specified kind or 
number, or arranged in a certain way ; as five-r ., 
close-r., etc. a. Having ribs or ridges ; marked 
with ribs 174a. 8. Furnished with ribs 18x4. 

a. A waistcoat of r. black satin Dickens. R . grass 
— Rib grass. R.-noae baboon, the mandrill. 3. 
Some bones are what is called r. home; there is but 
little space between the last rib and the hip-bone 1831. 

Ribble-rabble (rrb’l rge-b’l), adv. and sb. 
1460. [Redupl. of Rabble; sb. x ] A. adv . In 
great confusion (rare). B. sb. x. Confused 
meaningless language ; rigmarole, gibble-gab- 
ble. arch. 1601. a. — Rabble sb . 1 2. 1635. 
Ribbon (ri'ban), sb. 1597* [Later f. riban 
Riband.] i. A narrow woven band of some 
fine material, as silk or satin, used to ornament 
clothing or headgear, or for other purposes. 

а. Without article, as a material. . b. With 

a and pi . : A piece or length of this. Also, 
a particular kind or make of it. i6xx. a. The 
badge of an order of knighthood ; also transf . , 
high distinction in anything 1651. 3 * ttor. A I 

sub-ordinary, in width one eighth of the bend, 
and one half of the cost, usu. borne couped 
1704. a. pi. Reins 1813. 5. A long narrow 
strip of anything, e.g. of metal, sky, etc. 1763. 

б. a. Ana/, and Zool. A tissue or structure 
having the form of a ribbon. Lingual r„ » 
Odontophore 1803. b. Bot. A leaf, branch, 
or other structure, resembling a ribbon 1855. 

7. pi. Torn strips of anything ; tatters, shreds 
x8ao. 8. A ribband; a wale or strip of wood I7ix. 

s. a. From her lifted hand Dangled a length of r. 
Tennyson. a. There were one or two stars and 


ribbons 1879. 7- The sails hung In ribbons from the 

yards 1883. 

attrib . and Comb. s. In sense r, as r.-weeever, 
factory , etc. | R. Society, a Roman Catholic secret 
society formed in the north and north-west of Ireland 
early in the 19th c. to counteract the Protestant in- 
fluence, and associated with agrarian disorders; so 
R . association , pass-word, system, work. a. In sense 
resembling a r. or ribbons, 1 forming a long narrow 
strip or strips as r. border, lightning, etc. | r. build- 
ing, the erection of houses, . etc. along main roads, 
b. Marked with bands or stripes, as r. agate, jasper, 
onyx. c. In names of plants, as r. fern, etc. 
d. In names of animals, fishes, etc., as r. gurnard 
(Lepidosomatida), worm. Hence Ri’bboner, a 
member of the R. Society. R*lbboniam, the prin- 
ciples or policy of the R. Society. 

Ribbon (n*b®n), v. 1716. [f. the sb.] L 
trans. To adorn with ribbon or ribbons; to 
mark or stripe in a way resembling ribbons. 
Usu. in pa. pple. b. To separate into thin nar- 
row strips 1856. a. intr. Of melted soap, wax, 
etc. s To form into 'ribbons’ 1895. 
Ri'bbon-fish. 1793. Zool. A fish having 
a very long, slender, flattened body, as those 
of the genera Cepola and Regalecus. 

Ri *b bon-grass. 1786. A grass having 
long slender leaves, esp. a variegated variety 
of Phalaris. 

Ribbony (ri*banf), a. 1839. [f. Ribbon sb. 
+ -Y *. ) Abounding in, decked with, ribbons; 
resembling a ribbon or ribbons. 

R. gum, a name in N. S. Wales for Eucalyptus 
vimi nalt's. 

|| Ribes (roi’bfz). 156a. [a. med.L , ad. Arab. 
ribas sorrel.] ■fx. As pi. (Red, Black. orWhite) 
Currants -1657. a. Bot. A genu*, of plants 
comprising the currants and gooseberry 173 x 
Rib-grass (ri-bgraa). 1538. [f. Rib sb. + 
Grass.] x,« Ribwort, a. The Native Plan- 
tain (Plantago varia) of Australia and Tasmania 
1898. 

fRibibe. late ME. [ad. OF. rebebe, ad. Arab. 
rebab. ] x. — Rebeck -1450. a. An oppro- 
brious or abusive term for an old woman -1616. 
Ri‘b-roast, V. Now arch. 1570. [f. Rib 
sb. + Roast 1/.] trans. To belabour with a 
cudgel ; to beat severely ; to thrash. 

Rlbston (ri*bsUn). Also Ribstone. 1769. 
[f. Ribston Park, between Knaresborough and 
Weatherby in Yorks.] x. R. pippin, a choice 
variety of dessert apple, a. elUpt. The (or a) 
R. pippin 1844. 

Ribwort (ri-bw&it). late ME. [f. Rib sb. 
+ Wort.] The Narrow-leaved Plantain (Plan- 
tago lanceolata) ; nbgrass ; so R. Plantain . 
b. A plant belonging to the Plantagtnacess 
1846. 

Ricardian (rflcaidifin), a. and sb. 1863. [f. 
the name Ricardo.] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, 
or accepting the doctrines of the political econo- 
mist David Ricardo (1772-1823). B. sb. A fol- 
lower of Pirardo t8A6. 

Rice (rais). [ME. rys , ris, a. OF. ris (F. 
rit), ad. It. riso , repr. L. * on turn, var. of onza, 
oryza, a. Gr. 6 pv(a, prob. of Oriental origin.] 
I. The seeds of the plant Oryza saliva, forming 
one of the important food-grains of the world, 
a. The rice-plant, Oryza satrva 1562. 8. With 

pi. A kind or variety of rice 168 1. 4. Wild r., 

-* Canada or Indian Rice 1814. 

x. Wot you forsooth why R. is so generally eaten 
and so valuable? 1638. 

attrib. and Comb, as r. -arrack, - bread , -field , etc. | 
r.-buntlng, the r.-bird cr bobolink ; -grains, A sir., 
granular markings obsei ved on the surface of the sun j 
•rat, an American rodent feeding upon r. 1 -troopial, 
«b r. -bunting', -weevil, a small beetle, Calandra 
Oryza, which is very injurious to r. 

Ri-ce-bir<L 1 704. +1. An E. Indian bird 

which lives among the rice a. The Paddy 
bird or lava sparrow 1743. 3. The reed-bird 

or bobolink 1747. 

Ri*ce-paper. i8aa. A Chinese paper con- 
| sisting of thin slices of the pith of Aralia 
papyrtfera , a tree ot Formosa ; so r. plant or 
tree, tne shrub Aralia or Fatsia papyrifera. 

Ri*ce- water. 1797. 1. A liquid for drink- 
ing or other purposes, prepared from rice boiled 
in water, a. U sed attrib. to describe the evacua* 
tions of cholera-patients z 866. 

Rich (ritj), a., adv., and sb. [Com. Teut. : 
OE. rice, <* Goth, reiks, prob. repr. an eariy 
Teut. adoption of Celtic +rix — L. rex king.] 
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RICHES 

A. adj. tf . Of persons s Powerful, mighty, exalted, 
noble, great - 1535 * >• Having large posses- 

sions or abundant means; wealthy, opulent 
OC. b. Of places, countries, etc. : Abounding 
in wealth or natural resources ME. 3. With 
preps 1 Wealthy in, amply provided with, some 
form of property or valuable possessions ME. 

4. Valuable ; of great worth ME. 5. Of dress, 

etc. : Splendid, costly ; of expensive or superior 
material or make ME. b. Of buildings, furni- 
ture, etc. : Made of, or adorned with, valuable 
materials ; also, elaborately ornamented or 
wrought ME. tc. gen. Fine, splendid, magni- 
ficent -1578. d. Of feasts : Sumptuous, luxuri- 
ous M E. 6. Of choice or superior quality ; 
esp. of articles of food or drink ; also, composed 
of choice ingredients ; containing plenty of fat, 
butter, eggs, sugar, fruit, etc. MEL b. Of 
colour: Strong, deep, warm ME. c. Of musi- 
cal sounds: Full and mellow in tone 159a. d. 
Of odours: Full of fragrance 1599. 7. Plenti- 

ful, abundant 1450. b. Of a full, ample, or un- 
stinted nature ; highly developed or cultivated 
1561. c. Of rhyme (after F. rime riche): Charac- 
terized by exact identity between the sylla- 
bles involved 1656. d. Highly entertaining or 
amusing ; also, preposterous, outrageous 1760. 
8. Of mines or ores : Yielding a large quan- 
tity or proportion of the precious metals 1555. 

b. Of soil, lands, etc. : Abounding in the quali- 
ties necessary to produce good vegetation or 
crops 1577. 

a. R. sons forget they ever had poor fathers Mas- 
smr.KR. He was . .passing r. with forty pounds a year 
Golijsm. b. New Spain is by far the richest mineral 
country in the world 1802. 3. Howr. with regal spoils I 
Dryden. Mines., r. in gold and silver 180a. fig 
Her ample page, R with the spoils of time Gray. 4. 
With ri banes of red golde and of riche stones Langl. 

5. Silks.. so r., they'd stand alone Crabbe. b. An 
ancient, .knocker . .of r. Venetian sculpture 1864. d. 
A r. repast Cowper. 6. As leanest land supplies the 
richest wine Cowper. b. Red as the Roses, richest 
of coloure late ME. C. Instruments of a soft and r. 
tone 1836. d. The moist r. smell of the rotting leaves 
Tennyson. 7. A r. theme for scandal 1867. d. O 
Garrick 1 what a r. scene of this would thy. .powers 
make 1 Strrnr. 8. b. The r. grass- fen 1865. 

B. adv. with pa. and pres, pples., as rich- 
laden ME. C. absol. or as sb. 1. Those who 
arc rich ; rich persons as a class OE. a. One 
who is rich ; a rich person ME. 

1. The pore schul be made doniysmen Apon the ryche 
at domysday. late ME. Ring out the feud of r. and 
poor Tennyson, a. The r. hath many friends Prov 
xiv. 20 Hence Rl*chen v. tram, to make richer or 
more intense ; intr. to become richer. Ri*ch-ly adv. 
in a r., sumptuous, or splendid manner ; so as to bo r.; 
amply, thoroughly! intensely} -ness. 

Riches (ri'tjez). ME. [var. of next, as- 
suming the form of a pi., and finally construed 
as such.] i. At undance of means or of valu- 
able possessions ; wealtn. Also, the possession 
of wealth, the condition of being rich. fa. 
Construed as a sing. Also, a particular form 
of wealth. -1667 b. Construed as a pi. late 
ME. 

x. Here is not forbidden to haue r. Tindalr. transf. 
People axe the R. of a Country Swift, a. transf. 
Kor that ritches where is my deseruing ? Sh aks. 3. As 
Salomon saith » R. ure as a strong hold Bacon. 
fRichesse. ME. [a. OF. richeise , -esse, 
f. riche Rich ; see -ess * J Wealth ; opulence 
-1687. b. In pi. form -1077. 

a. All the beauties and riches^es of the Vniuers 1601. 

Rich- weed. C/.S . 1788 [f. R ich*.] a. A 
species of Baneberry ( Actsea racemosa). b. 
Horse-balm or Stone-root ( Collinsonia cana- 
densis ). c. Clearweed {Pilea pumila). 

11 Rlcinus (ri sings). 1694. [L.] Bot. A genus 
of plants, of which the castor-oil plant {Ricinus 
communis) is the type. 

Rick (rik), [OE. hriac. Cf. dial, ship 
for sheep (OE. sc/ap).) A stack of hay, corn, 
peas, etc., esp. one regularly built and thatched; 
a mow* b. transf. A heap or pilo 1606. 

Rick (rik), sb .* 1854. [Related to Rick 

v. 1 ] A sprain or overstrain, esp. in the back. 
Rick (rik), vA 1603. [f. Rickj 3 . 1 ] trans. 
To form (hay, com, etc.) into a rick; to stack. 

Rick (rik), 1798. fprob. a variant 
spelling of WRICK v.) i. trans. To sprain, 
twist, or wtench (any limb or joint), fl. Cours- 
ing. To cause (a hare) to * wrench * or turn less 
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than quite about. Also intr . of a hare 1 To 
a wrench 1839. 

Ricker (ri*kaj). i8ao. [perh. ad. G. rick (pi. 
ricke{n) pole .1 Naut. A spar or pole made out 
of the stem of a young tree. 

Ri*cket, sing. f. Rickets, used attrib. or in 
comb. 

Rickets (ri*k6ts). 1645. [Origin doubtful ; 
taken by Whistler (1645) as a corruption of 
Gr. fiaxirijs or the latter of which he 

adopted as the scientific name.] x. A disease 
particularly incident to children, characterized 
by softening of the bones, esp. of the spine, and 
consequent distortion, bow -legs, and emacia- 
tion. Technically known as Rachitis, fa. 
A form of blight iD com -1759. 

Rickety (ri kai), a. Also ricketty. 1685. 
[f. R1CKKT + -Y. 1 ] i. Affected with, suffering 
from, rickets ; subject to rickets, tb. transf 
Of grain : Weakly, unhealthy --1759. a. Weakly, 
feeble, shaky, tottering ; lacking in strength or 
firmness 1738. 3. Of the nature of rickets ; 

pertaining to rickets 1801. 

x. Bones, .not unlike those of ricketty children 1720. 
fig. This benevolence, the ricketty offspring of weak- 
ness Burke, a. Crude and r. Notions 1738. An old- 
fashioned and r. stair 1842. A r. canter 1898. 3. 

Ricketty curvature of legs 1879. Hence Ri'cketily 
adv. 

Rickshaw, ricksha (rikj$ f ri kja). 1887. 
Abbrev. of Jinricksha. 

Ri-ck-yard. 171a. [f. Rick A farm- 
yard or enclosure containing ricks; a stack- 
yard. 

Ricochet (rrkdjr, ri k^Jct), sb. 1769. [a. F., 
the skipping of a shot, etc. J Mil. a. A method 
of firing by which the projectile is made to 
glance or skip along a surface with a rebound 
or series of rebounds ; also, the skipping of a 
cannon-ball or bullet, intentional or accidental. 
By r. (F. d ricochet ), at a rebound. b. The 
subjection of a place to this kind of firing 1828. 

a. The shot . . buried itself in the soft sand. We had 
no r. to fear. Stevenson. 

Ricochet (ri-ktfc, rrkJfet), v. 1828. [f. the 
sb. The suppression of the / in pronunciation 
is also extended to the forms ricochetted, richo- 
chetting (cf. crochetted, etc.). Stressing on the 
third syllable is common.] z. intr. Of a pro- 
jectile or the like: To glance or skip with a 
rebound or series of rebounds. a. trans . To 
subject to ricochet firing 1841. 

|| Rictus (ri’ktifs). 1760. [L., open mouth 

or jaws, f. ppl. stem of rtngi to open the mouth 
wide.] z. Bot. The orifice or throat of a bilabiate 
corolla, a. Of persons : The expanse or gape 
of the mouth. Similarly of birds and fishes. 1827. 
Hence Rl'ctal a. of or pertaining to the r. 

Rid (rid), v. Pa. t. rid, ridded. Pa. pple. 
rid, ridded ; Sc. ridden. ME. [a. ON. ryGja.'] 
I. 1. trans. To clear (a way or space), esp . to 
clear (land) of trees, undergrowth, etc. ; to stub, 
b. To free from rubbish or encumbrances; to 
clean or clear out Also formerly with up. late 
ME. c. To clear (a table) ; to clear up (a room, 
etc.). Now dial . 1599. a. To deliver, set free, 
rescue, save {from, out of, of, etc.). Now rare. 
ME. 3. To make (a person or place) free of 
(or from) something; to disencumbei 0/X569 . 

1. If the Spring be forward, cleanse and r. the Cop- 
pices 1669. c. when you r. up the Parlour Hearth 
in a Morning Swift, a. She.. bid me deuise some 
meanes To r. her from this second Marriage Shaks. 
3. I am ridding you of a troublesome companion 
Swift. Phr, To be rid of, to be freed from (a trouble- 
some or useless thing or person). So to^et rid erf. 

XL x. To remove, to take or clear away. Also 
const, from, out of, etc. X475. tb. To remove 
by violence; to kill, destroy -1639. 9. To dis- 

patch, accomplish, get through, clear off or 
away (work of any kind). Now dial. Z530. t3- 
To r. ground (or space), to cover ground, to 
move ahead, to make progress -1785. 

1. I shal sone ryd bis souls out of his body 1533. 
b. a Hen. VI, m. i. 833. 3. We . . Will thither straight, 
for willingnesse rids way Shaks. Ridding away all 
the business that you can Wesley. Hence Ri'dder, 
one who rids. 

Riddance (ri -dins'). 1535. [f. Rid o. + 

-ance.] z. Removal, clearance; an instance 
of this ; a clearing out, scouring. ■{■a. Progress 
or dispatch in work -1763. tb. Progress in 
moving -1647. 8. Deliverance from something 
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1591 4. A deliverance which consists in getting 

rid of something. Freq. with good, happy, etc. 
Also transf., something of which one gets rid. 
1596. 

x. Phr. To make {clean, etc.) r. a. The nether mil- 
stone ia heauie, slow, and of small r. 1608. 3. R. 

from the wicked 1886. 4. The loss of so many cap- 

tives was treated as a happy r. 1844. A good r. of 
bad nibbish 1863. 

Riddle (rrd’l), sbA [OE. ridels, ridels* 
counsel, opinion, conjecture, riddle ; f. rdedan 
to Read, Rede; see -els.] i. A question 
or statement intentionally worded in a dark or 
puzzling manner, and propounded in order that 
it may be guessed or answered, esp. as a form of 
pastime ; an enigma; a dark saying. 2. transf. 
Something which puzzles or perplexes ; a dim- 
cult or insoluble problem ; a mystery, late ME. 
3. concr. A person or being whose nature or 
conduct is enigmatical X663, 

x. As that Theban Monster that propos’d Her x., and 
him, who solv’d it not, devour’d M ilt. a. The r. of life 
is unsolved 1859. J udaism is said to have been a dark 
r. which tormented Hegel all his life 1879. 3. 1 am 

still a r. they know not what to make of Swift. 

Riddle (ri-d'l), sb.% [Late OE. hriddel , 
earlier hriaer, hridder , f. hrid- to shake.] z. 
A coarse-meshed sieve, used for separating 
chaff from corn, sand from grave), ashes from 
einders, etc. 9. A board or metal plate set 
with pins, used in straightening wire Z843. 

1. Phr. A r. of claret, thirteen bottles ; so named 
because the wine* was brought in on a r. To make a r. 
of, to pierce with holes ; l was to be made a r. of, if 
I attempted to escape 1842. 

Riddle (ri*d’l), v. 1 1571. [f. Riddle sb A] 
z. intr. To speak in riddles, or enigmatically; 
to propound riddles. a. trans. To interpret 
or solve (a riddle or question) 1588. +3. To 

be a riddle to (a person) ; to puzzle. Scott. 

x. Madam, you r. strangely 1660. a. Were I as wise 
a warlock as Michael Scott, I could scarce r. the 
dream you read me Scott. Phr. R. me a (or my) 
ritidlex r. me this, that, why, etc. 

Riddle (ri-d’l). v? ME. [f. Riddle sb.*] 
1. trans. To pass (com, gravel, etc.) through a 
riddle ; to separate with a riddle ; to sift. 9. 
To pierce with holes like those of a riddle ; to 
perforate ( with bullets or the like) ; to shatter 
by missiles 1849. b. esp. in pa. pple. riddled 
{with holes, etc.) 1817. 

x. As ridiculous as. .a Duchess ridling cinders 1 1784. 
a Worms will r. the wood-work of a ship 1886. b. 
fig. They are as poor as Job and riddled with debts 
1897. Hence Ri’ddler. Riddlingly adv. 

Ri ddlemeree*, riddle-me-ree*. 1710. 1. 
A fanciful variant of the phrases riddle me a 
riddle, riddle my riddle, etc. a. Rigmarole, 
nonsense 1736. 

Ride (raid), sb. 1779. [f. Ride v .] i. a. 
An excursion or journey in a conveyance, now 
esp. a public one ; +a drive, b. A turn or spell 
of riding 1815. c. One of the divisions into 
which a country is divided for purposes of ex- 
cise. R.-oJficer, an exciseman 1858. a. a. A 
roador way for riding on horseback, esp. through 
a wood 1805. b. spec. The riding-course in 
Hyde Park, London Z814. 3. A batch of 

mounted recruits 1833. 4. A saddle-horse Z787. 

x. b. A few hours' bicycle r. in the country 18981. 
a. b. We. .reach'd the r. Where gaily flows tbe human 
tide M. Arnold. 

Ride (raid), v. ra. t. rode (rJud\ arch, rid. 
Pa. pple. ridden, arch . rid. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
ridan {rdd, riden ).] L intr. x. To sit upon, 
and be carried by, a horse or other animal ; to 
move about or journey upon horseback (or on a 
cycle), b. To serve in a cavalry regiment Z7iz. 

c. Of persons : To weigh when mounted 1836. 

d. To sit on and manage a horse properly 1B81 . 

a. spec. To go on horseback upon a warlike 
expedition; to take part in a raid or foray. 
arch. ME. 3. To mount the female; to copu- 
late. (Now low and indecent.) ME. 4. To be 
conveyed, travel, or journey in a wheeled or 
other vehicle ME. b. To be carried or drawn 
about {on or t in a cart, hurdle, etc.) as a 
punishment 1556. 5. To sit or be earned on 

or upon something after the manner of one on 
horseback ; fto hang on the gallows, in a rope, 
etc. OE. 6. a. Of horses : To admit of being 
ridden ; to carry a rider X470. b. Of land s 
To be of a specified character for riding upon 
z86a* 

s. We.. rode over the place of burial of tbe Turks 
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fig. A young guardsman who had juat rode into 
‘ “ >3. Phrases. To r. whip and spun see 


16x7. , 
her heart 1803. 


Whip sb. To r.for a fall, to ride recklessly so as to 
ho liable to 0 fall! mu. Jig. To r. offie. g. on a side 
Issue). To r. to hounds, to hunt. c. He rode little 
under fourteen stone 1657. d- He can stick in his 
•addle somehow,.. but he can't r. x88x. a. As if a 
tenant could have helped riding with the Laird Scott. 
4. I rid with my sword drawn in the coach Pbpys. 
b. Ah 1 many a wretch hxu rid on a hurdle who has 
done less mischief Shbsidam. g. I saw him beats the 
•urges vnder him, And r. vpon their backes Shaks. 
fig. Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc Bybok. 6. a. 
Commonly Rides with her Tongue out of her Mouth 
17x4. b. Rain.. made the ground r. soft 1889. 

n. 1. Of vessels: To lie at (or +on) anchor ; 
freq. to (or t at) an anchor \ Also ellipt. OE. a. 
To float or move upon the water ; to sail, esp. 
In a buoyant manner OE. 8- Of things : To 
move in any way, to be carried or supported, 
after the manner of one riding 1586. b. Of the 
heavenly bodies : To appear to float in space 
263a. 4. To rest or turn on or upon sometning 
of the nature of a pivot, axle, or protuberance 
1597. b. To extend or project over something 
x6ox. e. ellipt* in previous senses 1683. 5. Of 
a dress, etc.: To work up so as to form folds or 
creases ; to ruck 1854. 

i.fig- This, .snug little road-stead, where I thought 
So r. at anchor for life Scott. a. It has been pros- 
perous, and you are riding into port Thackbbay. 3. 
fig. On whose foolish honestie My practises r. easie 
Shaks. b. When the Sun with Taurus rides Milt. 
t Strong as the Axletree In which the Heauens r. 
Shaks. 


HI. irons, i. To traverse on horseback; to 
ride over, along, or through ME. 9. To pur- 
sue, proceed upon (one's way, etc.) on horse- 
back MEL a* To r. out . Of a ship : To sustain 
(a gale or storm) without great damage or drag- 
ging anchor 2529. b. fig. To endure or sustain 
successfully, to last to the end of, fto spend, 
pass 1529. 

x. The Lord High Admiral, Riding the streets, was 
traitorously shot Maklowb. They could not r. the 
water, it being great 1670. Phr. Tor. a reus, courts, 
circuit, match, etc. 3. The ship Lagoda. .rode out 
the gale in safety 1840. b. That our faith may r. out 
•very storm of doubt 1877. 

IV. trans. x. To sit or be carried on, to go or 
travel upon (a horse, etc.) ; to manage or con- 
trol while seated on MEL b. Racing. To urge 
(a horse) to excessive speed ; to * squeeze * 1863. 
e. To bring into a certain condition by riding, 
e. g. to ride to death 2440. a. To mount or cover 
(the female) x^oa 8- Of the nightmare, 
witches, etc. : To sit upon, use as a horse 1597. 
b. To have the mastery of (a person) ; to man- 
age at will; to oppress or harass; to tyran- 
nize over ; to dominate completely x 583. 4. 

To sit upon, be carried or borne along upon 
(something) 1597. b. Of things : To rest upon, 
esp. by projecting or overlapping 17x3. 5. To 

r. down 1 To exhaust (a horse) by excessive 
riding ; to overtake by pursuit on horseback ; to 
charge, or collide with, so as to overthrow 1670. 
0. To cut (an animal) off or out from the herd by 
skilful riding 1843. 7. To cause (a person) 

to ride 27x1. b. To convey in a cart or other 
vehicle. Chiefly U.S. 1687. c. To keep (a ship) 
moored ; to secure or maintain at anchor 1726. 

x. Grimes rode the donkey in front Kinoslkt. fig. 
There is a set of Bishops.. Will r. the Devill off bis 
legs, and break bis wind 1647. 3 * a - The Men they 

commonly laid asleep at the place, whereto they rode 
them 1693. b. The tradesman. .is ridden by the 
routine or Ms craft Embbsoh. 4. The boys will *r.' 
a log down the current 1890. b. Of spectacles that 
■xie his noee 1801. 7. To. .r. him on a rail for body- 

matching 1876. c. Bays to r. our Fleets in Nelson. 

Phr. R. and tie. Of two (or three)' persons : To 
travel with one horse by alternately riding and walk- 
ing, each one riding ahead for some distance and tying 
up the horse for the one who comes behind { also as 
so. or ado. (sometimes hyphened.) Hence Rl'dden 
tpl <*■ Ri’deable, ri dable, a. capable of being 
ridden through, over, etc. 1 capable of being ridden or 
used for riding. 

Rider (roi'doi). [Late OEL ridcre ; see 
Ride v. and -er : .J L +x. a. A knight; a 
mounted warrior -1596. b. A mounted reaver 
or raider, a moss-trooper. Now arch. 1549. 9. 
One who rides a horse or other animal (also, 
a cycle) ; a mounted person. See also Rough- 
11 DER. MEL 8* A gold coin, having a figure 
of a horseman on the obverse, formeny current 
in Flanders and Holland; also, a gold coin 
current in Scotland during the x 5-1 6th cen- 


turies. (After Du. and Flem. rijder.) 1479. +4. 
A riding-master ; a horse-trainer -1678. fg. A 
commercial traveller, a bagman -1837. 8. 

Curling , A stone driven so as to dislodge other 
stones blocking the tee x8ox. 

x. b. The Border riders who had subsisted by depre- 
dation Scott, a. A hard r. across country x88x. 

II. i. Naut. a. pi. An additional set of tim- 
bers or iron plates used to strengthen the frame 
of a ship internally or externally 1637. b. pi. 
A second or upper tier of casks in a hold 1846. 
c. A rope, or turn of one, overlying another 
1841. 9. Mining . a. A contrivance of wood 

and rope on which the miner rides down and 
up the shafts 1653. b. A thin seam of coal or 
deposit of ore overlying a principal seam or 
lode 1875. 8- An additional clause tacked on 

to a document after its first drafting ; esp. a 
supplementary and amending clause attached 
to a legislative Bill at its final reading 1669. b. 
A corollary or addition supplementing, or natur- 
ally arising from, something said or written 
18x3. c. Math . A problem arising either di- 
rectly or indirectly out of the proposition to 
which It is appended 285X. d. A clause added 
as a corollary to a verdict 1884. 4. An object 

bestriding or surmounting another (in various 
techn. uses) 1793. 

3. Colonel B — h.. carried a R. as it is called, being 
a Clause to be added at the last Reading 1734. d. 
The jury, .added a r. condemning the use of paraffin 
lamps . . in the Hospital 1886. Hence Ri'derless a. 

Ridge (rids), sb . [Com. Teut. ; OE. hrycg 
: — Teut. *hrugjo**\ tx. The back or spine in 
man or animals -1 678 9. The top, upper part, 

or crest o/anything, esp. when long and narrow 
OE 8- The horizontal edge or line in which 
the two sloping sides of a roof meet at the top ; 
the uppermost part or coping of a roof OE. b. 
Fortif. The highest part of the glacis 1853. 4- 

A long and narrow stretch of elevated ground; 
a range or chain of hills or mountains OE b. 
A line or reef of rocks 1695. 5. Agric . A raised 

or rounded strip of arable land, usu. one oi a 
series (with intermediate open furrows) into 
which a field is divided by ploughing in a 
special manner late ME. b. U sed as a measure 
of land OE. c. Hort. A raised hot-bed on 
which cucumbers or melons are planted 1735. 
6. A narrow elevation running along or across 
a surface 1533. b. A raised line, bank, bed, or 
strip of something X763. 

a. Dancing upon the r. of dreadful waves 1665. The 
line that forms the r. of the nose Johnson. 5. trans/. 
Each Warriour . .expert, When to.. close The ridges 
of grim VV jut Milt. 

eUtrib. and Comb . : r.-band (now dial.) *• Back- 
band 1 -piece, a beam at the apex of a roof, upon 
which the upper ends of the rafters reat ; -pole, (a) the 
horizontal pole of a tent j ( b ) * r. piece ; -rope, the 
centre rope of an awning ; any of the ropes along the 
rigging to which it is stretched f a life-line ; -free, 
«= r.-ptece. Hence Ri'dgelet, a small r. Ri'dgy a. 
rising in ridges or after the manner of a r. 

Ridge (ridg), v . 1445. [L Ridge sb .] 1. 
trans. To provide (a building) with a ridge, or 
a proper covering for this ; to make or renew 
the ridge of fa nouse, etc.). 9. To break 
or throw up (land, a field, etc.) into ridges. 
Freq. with up. 1533. 8* To mark with or as 

with ridges ; to raise ridges or ripples upon (a 
surface) 1671. 4. To plant {out) in ridges or 

hot-beds X731 5. intr. To form ridges ; to 

rise {up) in ridges 1864. 

3. Bristles .. like those that r. the back Of chaf’t 
wild Boars Milt. 5. The Biscay, roughly ridging 
eastward, shook.. her Tsnnyson. Hence Ridged 
ppi. a. rising in or marked by a ridge or ridges. 

Ri*dge-bone. [OE. hrycgbdn.] The spine 
or back-bone. Now rare or Obs. 

Ridgel (ri*dgdl). Now dial. 1597. [App. 
f. Ridge sb. x, the testicle being supposed to 
remain near the animal’s back/] An animal 
which has been imperfectly castrated, or whose 
genital organs are not properly developed ; esp. 
a male animal (ram, bull, or horse) with only 
one testicle. So Ri’dgeling (now rare). 
Ri-dge-tile. Also ridge tile. 1496. f Ridge 
sb .] A tile used for roofing the ridge ofa build- 
ing, 

Ri’dgeway. [OE. hryegweg ; see Ridge 
sb. 4 and Way jJ.] A way or road along a 
ridge, esp, one following the ridge of downs or 
low hill-ranges. 


Ridicule (ri'dikiffl), sb. 1 2673. [a. F., or 
ad.L. ridiculum , neut of ridiculus ; see Ridi- 
cule 0.] x. A ridiculous or absurd thing, fea- 
ture, characteristic, or habit; an absurdity. 
Now rare. 1 677. fb. A laughing-stock -X694. 
a. Ridiculous nature or character (<0/ something) 
17x1, b. That which is ridiculous 27x3. 3. 

The actor practice of making persons or things 
the object of jest or sport ; language intended 
to raise laughter against an object 1690. +4. A 
piece of derisive mirth or light mockery -1774, 

x. He marked every fault of taste, every weakness, 
every r. Macaulay, a. The r. of such a supposition 
1894. 3. Such a proposal is just one of those things 

which admits of great r. 1875. Phr. To turn («*) to 
r.,to make ridiculous. 

Ri'dicule, sb . 54 Obs. exc. dial. 1805. [a. F. 
perversion of riticule .] ~ Reticule 3. 
fRi'dicule, a. 1673. [a. F., ad. L. ridiculus f 
f. ridere to laugh.] = RIDICULOUS a. 1. -1683. 

Ri*dlcule, v . 1684. [f. prec. or Ridicule 
+ 1. To render ridiculous {rare) -1735. 
a. To treat with ridicule or mockery ; to make 
fun of, deride, laugh at 1700. 

x. When he .. Preaches, Cants, and ridicujcs himself 
1684. a. Humanity and compassion arc ridiculed as 
the fruits of superstition and ignorance Busks. Hence 
Ri'diculer. 

Ridiculous (rid i'kitfbs), 0. 1550. [ad.L. 
ridiculus (see R idicule 0.) or riaiculosus.] 1 . 
Exciting ridicule or derisive laughter; absurd, 
preposterous, comical, laughable, b. Outrage- 
ous. dial, and U.S. 1839. a. absol. with thei 
That which is ridiculous 1743. 

x. Gazelles.. with r. magnitude of horns 1848. a. 
One step above the sublime, make* the r. 179 s. lienee 
Ridi'culous-ly adv., -ness. 

Riding (roi'diq), sb. [Late OE. *}ribing 
or * priding , ad. ON. Priojungr third part, f. 
pritli third ; the suffix is -ing a . The preceding 
t or th of east, west, north subsequently co- 
alesced with the initial consonant.] x. One of 
the three administrative districts into which 
Yorkshire is divided (East, West, North), a. 
A similar division of other counties or districts 
in the United Kingdom or its Colonies 1075. 

Riding (rai-diq), vbl. sb. M E. [f. Ride v. 
+ -ing b | x. In the senses of Ride v . 2. A 
way or road specially intended for persons 
riding ; esp. a green track or lane cut through 
(or skirting) a wood or covert; a ride ME. 

attnb. and Comb . : r .-master, a teacher of horse- 
manship 1 esp. Mil., an officer having charge of the in- 
struction of troopers in a cavalry regiment ; -officer, 
a mounted revenue officei j -school, a School fat 
instruction in horsemanship. 

Riding (r*i*d ig), ppl. a. OE. [-ing 2 .] I. 
That rides (see Ride v.) ; mounted, ta. R 
knot , a running knot, a slip-knot -1650. a* 
That * rides * upon, surmounts, or projects over 
an object or part of an object 1677. 

Ri 'ding-coat. 1507. [Riding vbl. sb.] A 
coat worn in riding, esp. an overcoat to protect 
the rider from wet. 

Ri ding-habit. 1666. [Riding vbi.sb. 1 ) A 
dress or costume used ior nding ; spec, a riding- 
dress worn by ladies, consisting of a cloth skirt 
worn with a double-bi easted tight-fitting jacket. 
Ri ding-hood. 1459. [Riding vbl. * 5 .] A 
large hood originally worn while riding, but in 
later use forming an article of outdoor costume 
for women and children. (Now chiefly lamiliar 
from the tale of Little Red Riding Hood.) 

Rl-ding rhyme. 1575. [Riding vbl. sb 
or ppl. «.] The form of verse (the heroic 
couplet) used by Chaucer in his Canterbury 
Tales, and, after him, by Lydgate and others. 

Spenser thought he was imitating what wiseacres 
used to call the riding-rhyme of Chaucer 1875. 

|| Ridotto (ridp'tp), sb. Obs. exc. Hist . 1733. 
[Il, «* F. riduit, med.L. reductut, reducere to 
Reduce.] An entertainment or social assembly 
consisting of music and dancing. 

|| Riem (rfm). S.Afr. 1849. [Du., - OE. 
rioma ; see Rim tf.*] A long strip or thong of 
undressed leather. 

|| Rifadmento (iifatjlme*nto). 1773. [It., 
f. rifac-y stem of rifare to remake.] A new- 
modelling or recasting of a literary work. 

Rife (roif), 0. and adv. [Late OE. rift — 
*rtfe . j A. adj. x. Of common or frequent 
occurrence; prevalent; widespread; In later 
use esp. of infectious diseases or epidemics. 


m (man), o (poss). on (loud), v (c*t). g (Fr. chef). 0 (ever), oi (I, eye), 9 (Fr. eau de vie), i (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (wb*t). f (gat). 



RIFFLE 

9 . a. Of rumours, reports, etc. i Common ; 
generally current in popular knowledge or talk 
ME, b. Of words or phrases t Commonly or 
frequently heard. Now rare. 1513. 8* Abun- 

dant, plentiful, ample ; large in quantity or 
number ME. 4. Characterised by plenty of, 
rich in, something. Now rare . ME. b. Amply 
provided with something 1787. 5. Disposed 

or inclined ; ready, prompt ; quick. Const. 
for , t of, t to. Now dial, late ME, 

1. It is r. and catching 1705. The activity and noise 
of city day were r. in the street Dickens. a. a. A 
r of the queen's arrest was r. in London 1856. 
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3. Direfull comets never rifer were 1627. Where the 
foliage was rifest Lytton. 4. b. Language r. With 
rugged maxims hewn from life Tennyson. 

B. adv. 1. Abundantly, copiously, largely ; 
manifoldly ME. fa. Frequently, often -1618. 
+3. Promptly, speedily, readily -1535. Hence 
j-Rl’fe-ly adv., f-ness (rare). 

Riffle frif 1), sb. U.S. 1796. [Cf. Riffle 
t/.] 1. A rocky obstruction in the bed of a 

river i a piece of broken water produced by 
this; a rapid. a. In gold-washing: A slat, 
bar, cleat, or block, placed across the bottom of 
a cradle or sluice in order to break the current 
and detain the gold 1863. b. A groove or 
channel across the bottom of a cradle or sluice, 
or the space between two bars, etc., serving to 
catch the gold ; a mercury-bath in a washing- 
table 1875. c * attrib ., as r.-bed, - sluice 1862. 
Riffle (ri*Fl), v. rare . 1754. [perh. partly 
a var. of Ruffle v. t and partly ad. F. riffler, 
obs. var. of rijler.] 1. intr. To form a riffle 
or rapid. U.S. a. trans. To handle in a hesi- 
tating manner, so as to produce a slight rattle 
1852. 3. 1 n card-sharping : To bend up (cards) 

at the corners in shuffling; to shuffle in this 
manner 1894. 

Ri -flier. 1797. [ml. F. rijloir , f. rijler to 
scrape, file. ) A tool with a curved file-surface 
at each end, used by sculptors, metal-workers, 
and wood-carvers. 

Riff-raff, riffraff (ri'f,raf). 1470. [f. ME. 
riff and raff, a. OF. rif et raf one and all.] x. 
Persons of a disreputable character or belong- 
ing to the lowest class of a community, b. The 
■cum of a community, class, etc. ; the rabble 
1545. c. One belonging to the rabble [rare) 
1602. a. Worthless stuff ; odds and ends ; 
trash, rubbish. Now chiefly dial. 1526. 3 

attrib. or as adj. a. Of persons t Low or dis- 
reputable ; belonging to tne rabble 1613. b. Of 
things : Worthless, trashy X608. 

«. A mere parcel of r. I petty traders and shop- 
‘ , DO} 


keepers 1811. b. All the 1 


i and r. of the towns 


boys 

1851. 3. b. The large 4*0 ed. of Sallust full of r. 

Notes xyn. 

Rifle (roi’f’l), sb. 1 Now dial, arul U.S. 1459. 
[a. OF. riffle a stic*c, billet of wood.] 1. A piece 
of wood used by mowers for sharpening their 
scythes, a. A bent stick attached to the butt 
of a scythe for laying the corn in rows 1573. 
Rifle (rai-f’l), sb.* 1751. [f. Rifle v.»] l 
O ne of a set of spiral grooves cut on the interior 
surface of a gun-barrel with the object of giving 
to the projectile a rotatory movement on its 
own axis. a. A fire-arm, esp. a musket or car- 
bine, having a spirally grooved bore 1775. b. 
pi. Troops armed with rifles ; riflemen 1853. 

a. Rifles for sporting purposes difFer from military 
pieces in being double-barrelled 1880. 

attrib. and Comb., as r.-ball, - barrel , team, etc 1 
r. brigade, the title of certain regiments of the British 
army ; -grenade, a small explosive shell shot from 
a r. -barrel t -green a of the colour of a rifleman's 
uniform 1 sb. this shade of green -pit, an excavation 
made to give cover to a rifleman in tiring at an enemy. 

Rifle (rei-f’l), vA ME. [a. OK. rijler, rif - 
/Ur to erase, scratch, strip, plunder ; of obscure 
origin.] x. trans. To despoil, plunder, or rob 
fa person) in a thorough fashion, esp. by search- 
ing his pockets or clothes ; to search (a person) 
thoroughly with intent to rob. b. To plunder 
or pillage (a receptacle, place, etc.); to ran- 
sack, esp. in order to take what is valuable, late 
ME. c. To despoil or strip bare ^something 
1495. a. absol. To engage in pillage or plun- 
der, or in searching with a view to this. late M E 
8. trans. To cany off as booty ; to plunder, 
steal, late ME. T4. To affect strongly or in- 
juriously 1 to break or strip off -177a 
t. The Gyunt was rifling of him, with a purpose 
after that to pick his Bones Buwyam. b. I* it well 


done to riffell my cofox whyle I am absent ! 1530. 
c. Pure Chastity is rifled of her store Shako. a. 
Rob, then, r. if ye will Lytton. 3. Shall he r. all thy 
sweets, at will T Smollktt. 4 Tost lightning which 
harms not the skin, and rifles the entrals Milt. Henoe 
Ri'fler (now arch.\ a robber, plunderer, spoiler. 

Ri'fle, v .* Obs. exc. dial. 1590. [ad, Du. 
rijjelen, obscurely related to F. rafter RAFFLE 
t\M x. intr. To play at dice; to gamble or 
raffle (for a stake). a, trans . To dispose of 
by raffling ; to gamble away 1607. 

Rifle (rai f’l), v.* 1635. [In sense 1 ult. 

repr. F. rijler to scratch, scrape. In sense a 
f. Rifle sb , 2 a.l 1, trans. To form spiral 
grooves in (the barrel of a gun or the bore 
of a cannon), a. To shoot with a rifle. Also 
intr. with at. x8ax. Hence Riffled ppl. a. (a\ of 
firearms : having a spirally grooved bore ; (b\ of 
balls, shells, etc. : grooved ; having projecting 
studs or ribs which fit into the grooves in the 
bore. Ri'fling vbl. sb. the operation of making 
grooves in the bore of a fire-arm ; the grooving 
itself, or the nature of this. 

Rifle-bird. 1831. [f. Rifle sb.*] An 
Australian bird of the genus Ptilorrhis. 
Rifleite (rai'f’l^it). 1891. [f. Rifle sb.* a 
+ -ITE.] A special slow-burning powder used 
in certain kinds of rifles. 

Rifleman (rarfTm&n). 1775. [f. Rifle 

sbA 2.] 1. A soldier armed with a rifle; one 

who snoots with a rifle ; as a prefixed designa- 
tion =* private of a rifle regiment. a. Omith . 
- Rifle-bird 1826. 

Rifle-range. 1850. [f. Rifle sb* a + 

Range sb *.] x. The distance that a rifle-ball 
will carry, a. A place for practising rifle-shoot- 
ing 1885. 

Rifle-shot, rifleshot 1840. [f. Rifle 
sb . 2 2.] x. Such a distance as may be covered 
by a snot from a rifle, a. One skilled in shoot- 
ing with a rifle 1850. 8- A shot fired with a 

rifle 1875. 

Rift, sbA ME. [Of Scand. origin. The stem 
is that of the vb. Rive, to split] +1. An act of 
tearing or rending; a splitting, riving -X440. 

a. A cleft or chasm in the earth, a rock, etc. ME. 

b. An opening or break in clouds or mist, late 
ME. c. A split, crack, rent, or chink in any 
object or arucle. Now somewhat rare, late 
ME. td A chap or crack in the skin -16x4. 

«. b. Tbe Clouds From many a horrid r. abortive 

f MUr’d Fierce rain with lightning mixt Milt. C. The 
ittle r. within the lute Tennyson. # (The phr. has 
become proverbial and allusive =* incipient dissension 
or malady.) Hence Ri'ftleas a. 

Rift, sb* U.S. 1755. [Of obscure etym.] 
1. A rapid, a cataract. 9. The wash of the 
surf on a shore 1869. 

Rift, vA ME [Of Scand. origin ; c L ON. 
ripta to break (a bargain, etc.).] +1. intr. To 

form fissures or clefts ; to gape open, split 
-1664. a. trans. To rend apart or asunder, 
split, cleave 1566. b. To form or force by cleav- 
ing 1849. 

1. (Vint. T. v. L 66. S.At sight of him the people 
with a about Rifted the Air Milt. 

Rift, v .* Now Sc. and n. dial. ME [a. ON. 
rypta. t. a stem *rup~. J x. trans. To belch out 
(wind, etc.). 9. intr. To break wind upwards 
from the stomach ; to belch ME. 

Rig, sbA ME [North, and Sc. form of 
Ridge x£.] « Ridge sb. 

Rig, sb.* Now dial. ME [perh. a. ON. 
hregg storm.] A storm, tempest, strong wind. 
Rig, sb.* slang or colloq. 1725. [Origin 
obsc.] I. Sport, banter, ridicule. Chiefly in 
phr. to run (one’s) rig(s) upon (another), to 
make sport or game of. Now dial. 9. A trick, 
scheme, or dodge ; a method of cheating or 
swindling 1775. b. - CORNER sb. 8. X877. 3 

A frolic or prank ; an act of a mischievous or 
wanton kind ; a ' game ’ x8xx. 

a. (Thimble-riggers) The r. is practised at fairs, at 
races, or on public roads 1830. Phr. R . sals, a sale 
by auction under false pretences. 3. Phr. To run a 
(or the) r- to run (one’s) r. t to play pranks, to ran 
riot t He little dreamt, when he set out, Of running 
such a r. 1 Cowfer. 

Rig, sbA 182a, [f. Rio vA ] L Naut. The 
arrangement of masts, sails, etc., on a vessel. 
9. colloq. Costume, outfit, style of dress. Also 
rig-up and Rig-out* 1857, 3. U.S. a. Appara- 
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tus for well-sinking 1875. b. An equipage; 9 
horse vehicle X885. 

1. The r. suited to very small river boats 1856. & 

You'll do very well as to r., all but that cap Hughes 

Rig:, vA 1489. [Origin unkn. Norw. and 
Sw. rigga , Da. rigge, in naut. use, are prob. from 
English.] x. trans . To make (a ship) ready for 
the sea j to fit out with the necessary tackle, 
b. In passive sense : To be rigged ; to get rigged 
(afresh) 16x4. c. To assemble and adjust the 
parts of (an aircraft). 9. To dress, clothe, fit 
out or provide with clothes. Now colloq . or 
slang. 1534, 3. To furnish or provide, to fit 

or fix up, with something. Also, rarely, with- 
out const. 1594. b. To fit out in some way 
1679. To adjustor fix. Chiefly Naut. 1627. 
b. Naut. To run out, draw in, a boom or stay. 
Also intr . 1769. g. To fit up, esp, as an ex- 
pedient or makeshift 1823. 

x. fig. That fatall and perfidious Bark Built in th* 
eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark Milt. b. Eight 
of the king's ships are rigging and making ready for 
sea 1614. m. Once in seven years came up Madam 
in the stage coach, to. .r. out herself and her family 
Fielding. 4. We must r. the pumps 1836. 

Rig, v.* Now dial. 1570. [Origin unkn.] 
intr. To play the wanton ; to romp or climb 
about. So Rig sbA, a wanton girl or woman. 
Ri'gglsh a. wanton, licentious. 

Rig, vA slang or colloq. 1893. [f. Rio x£.S] 
1. trans. To hoax, play tricks on, befool. 9. 
To manage or manipulate in some underhand 
or fraudulent manner 1851. 

a. Phr. To r. the market , to cause an artificial rise 
(or foil) of prices with a view to personal profit j to 
send up prices artificially. Hence Ri'ggor *, a thim- 
ble.rigger. one who rigs the market, etc. 

Riga (rai*g&, rf’gA). 1765. Name of a sea- 
port of Livonia, used attrib. in names of pro- 
ducts exported from there, as R. deal, fir, hemp, 
oak, etc. R. balsam, an essential oil (also 
called Carpathian balsam) obtained by distilla- 
tion from Pinus Ccmbra. 

Rigadoon (rig&d£*n), sb. 1691. [a, F. 

ngandon, rigodon , of doubtful origin. Perh. 1 
Rtgaud, name of its inventor.] 1. A lively and 
somewhat complicated dance for two persons, 
formerly in vogue. 2. The music for such 2 
dance 1731. 

x. He.. gained a great Reputation, by his Perfor- 
mance in a R. Addison. Hence Rlgadoo’n v. intr. 
to dance a r. 

Rigel (rai-d^l, rai*g£l). 159a. [a. Arab. 
rijl foot.] The star $ in the constellation Orion. 

Rigescent (ridge's&t), a. 1873. [ad. pres, 
pple. of L. rigeseere.] Bot. Tending to be rigid 
or stiff. So Rige'scence, stiffening 1768. 

Rigger 1 (ri gai). 1611. [f. Rig w. 1 ] 1. 

Naut. One who rigs ships, a. Meek. A band- 
wheel 1797. a- A long pointed sable brush, 
used by marine painters to delineate the cordage 
of ships 1883, 4. A vessel with a specified rig 

1897. 5. Colloq. abbrev. of OUTRIGGER 3. O. 

One who attends to the rigging of aircraft 19a!. 

Ri gging, vbl. sb. i486, [f. Rig w. 1 ] i. 

Naut. The action of equipping a vessel with 
the necessary shrouds, stays, braces, etc. a. 
The ropes or chains employed to support the 
masts (standing r.), and to work or set the 
yards, sails, etc. (running r.) 1594. 8- transf. 

Clothing, dress 166a. 4. Equipment, outfit 1849. 

4. This claim has a splendid hydraulic r. 1877. 

Right (rait), sbA [OK. riht, related to 
Right a.l L +1. The standard of permitted 
and forbidden action within a certain sphere | 
law ; a rule or canon -16x0. 9. That which is 

consonant with equity or the light of nature | 
that which is morally just or due. (Often con- 
trasted with might or wrong.) OE b. The fact 
or position of being in the right. Chiefly in phr, 
to have r. Now rare, late MR c. Consonance 
with fact ; correctness 1796. 3. lust or equi- 

table treatment ; fairness in decision ; justice. 
Freq. in phr. to do (a person) r. OE tb. With 
ref. to drinking, in phr. to do (one) r. -1624. 
4. In prep, phrases, t with, by (In mod. use, by 
rights), or f of r., ~ rightfully ; with reason or 
justice OE. 5. The r . : that which Is right ; 
righteousness, justice, truth ; esp. the cause 01 
truth or justice OE 

a. You must acknowledge a Distinction betwixt R. 
and Wrong, founded in Nature.. by which Actions 
may be calrd just or unjust 1737. 8* King Charles, 

and who'll do him r. now ? Browning, b. ■ Hess. IV\ 
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v. iii. 76. 4. 1 should haue beene a woman by r. 

Shaks. 5. Too fond of the r. to pursue the expedient 
Goi.dsm. Fhr. To be in the r., to have justice, reason, 
or fact upon one's side ; Your Sex Was never in the r, 
y're always false. Or silly Otway. 

II. 1. Justifiable claim, on legal or moral 
grounds, to have or obtain something, or to 
act in a certain way OE 9. In prep, phrases, 
with, of, by {good) r„ also now by rights, denot- 
ing justifiable title or claim to something OK. 
8 * A legal, equitable, or moral title or claim to 
the possession of property or authority, the en- 
joyment of privileges or immunities, etc. OE. 
4. With possessive pron. or genitive* The title 
or claim to something properly possessed by 
one or more persons OE. 5. That which justly 
accrues or falls to any one; what one may 
properly claim ; one’s due OE. +b. A territory, 
estate, dominion -1596. +c. (Usu. pi.) The 

last sacrament of the Church -1509. d. pi. A 
stag's full complement of antlers, consisting of 
the brow, bay, and tray, late ME. 

s Nor doth it follow that he hath the best in r., 
who hath the best in fight 1642. Phr. In r. o/( a per- 
son or thing) : so by r. of. a. May I with r. and con- 
science make this claim ? Shaks. Estates, which of r. 
belonged to the poorer classes Cobhktt. Any little 
matters which ought to be ours by rights Dickens. 
3 Civil , natural, etc., rights : see the adjs. Declara- 
tion or Bill of Rights , * a Bill declaring the Rights 
and Liberties of England, and the Succession to the 
Crown ’, passed in 16B9. To have a or no r. to (Ho 
something); in dial, use also employed with ref. to 
obligation ; 1 have no r, to maintain idle vagrants 
Smollett. 4. Human nature at last asserted its 
rights Macaulay. Phr. In r. of, in one's ( oivn ) r ; 
She has a little money in her own r. Dickens. 5. fig. 
Grief claim'd his r., and tears their course Scott. 

Ill 1. To rights ; a* •f’ln a proper manner; 
to or into a proper condition or order. In 
later use chiefly with bring, put, or set. ME. 
b. At once, straightway (now U.S.) ; fcom- 
pletely, altogether. Formerly freq. in phr. f to 
sink to rights . 1663. a. (Now pi.) The true 
account or interpretation of a matter. 1749. 

1. a* In my chamber, setting things and papers to 
rights Pepys. b. The Hulk.., by Reason of many 
Breaches.. , sunk to Rights Swift. a. 1 have never 
heard the rights of that story 1846. 

IV. i. a. - Right hand 2. ME. b. The 
right wing of an army, etc. ; the right-hand 
extremity of a line of men 1707. c. Politics. In 
Continental legislative chambers, the party or 
parties of conservative principles 1887. a. a. 
A boot or shoe for the right foot ; a glove for 
the right hand 1825. b. A blow given with the 
right hand 1898. 1 * 3 - The direct road or way 

(rare) -1595. 

x. a. Far to the r., where Apennine ascends Golds m. 
b. The Chief occupied the centre of the middle rank, 
instead of being on the extreme r. Scott. a. b. 
Sharkey put over a straight r. on Corbett’s nose 1808. 

t john 1. i. 170. Hence Ri'ghtleas a. twrongful, 
wleu; devoid or deprived of rights. 

Right, 8 1590. Erron. spelling for Rite. 
No doubt they rose vp early, to obserue The r. of 
May Shake. 

Right (roit), a. [Com. Tent.; OE. reht, 
riht, related to L. rectus, f. root reg- to make 
or lead straight.] L +1. Straight ; not bent, 
curved, or crooked. Also r. with, in a line 
with. -1704. 9. R. line , a straight line 1551. 

3. Formed by or with reference to a right Tine 
or plane perpendicular to another right line or 
plane ME. b. Of solid figures: Having the 
ends or base at right angles with the axis 1674. 

a. The r. lines and measured regularity of an Ameri- 
can city 1898. 3. R. sphere, is that where the Equator 
cuts the horizon at R. angles 179s. R. circle , a circle 
drawn at right angles with tne plane of projection 
1846. R. sailing , running a course on one of the four 
cardinal points, so aa to alter only a ship's latitude, 
or longitude 1867. R. horizon , the celestial horizon 
of a place on the equator the plane of which is per. 
pendicularto that of the equinoctial. R . ascension : 
see Ascension 3. 

II. 1. Of persons or disposition: Disposed to 
do what is just or good ; upright, righteous. 
Now rare. OE. 9. Of actions, conduct, etc. : 
In accordance with what is just or good ; equi- 
table ; morally fitting. In later use chiefly pre- 
dicative. OE. 8. Agreeing with some standard 
or principle; correct, proper. Also, agreeing with 
facts ; true. OE. b. Of belief : Orthodox, true ; 
that ought to be accepted or followed OE. c. 
With agent-nouns : Correct, exact 1568. d. 
Leading in the proper direction or towards the 
place one wishes to reach 1814. 4. Fitting, 
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proper, appropriate; exactly answering to what 
is required or suitable OE. fi. R. way . a. The 
way of moral rightness or spiritual salvation 
OE. b. The correct method, or that most con- 
ducive to the end in view 1561. c. As adv. In 
the proper direction 1704. 6. R. ride : a. That 

side of anything which is regarded as the prin- 
cipal, or is naturally turned towards one ; the 
face or upper side 1511. b. The party or prin- 
ciple of which one approves 1649. c * (With 
on.) The better aspect of anything 1713. d. 
The safe, advantageous, appropriate, desirable 
side of anything 1700. 7. Properly pertain- 

ing or attached to a person or thing ME. 
8. Of the mind or mental faculties: Normal, 
natural, sound, whole. Chiefly in phr. to be in 
ones r. mind or senses. ME. g. Of persons: a. 
Mentally normal or sound sane. Chiefly with 
negs. 1662. b. In good health and spirits ; sound, 
well, comfortable 1837. 10. Of persons: Cor- 

rect in opinion, judgement, or procedure 1597. 
11. In a satisiactory or proper state ; in good 
order 1662. 

x. According to the rule of a r. conscience 1576. He 
is a r. man Burke. a. With some regard to what is 
just and r. [they] Shall lead thir lives Milt. Phr. it 
is r to or that. 3. A r. description of our sport, my 
Lord Shaks. d. The change, .was in the r. direction 
i36x. 4. God knows if his heart lay in the r. place 

1809. Phr. Mr. R ., Miss R., the destined husband 
or wife. 5. b. [HeJ took the r. way to be depos'd 
Milt. 6. C. At all events,.. it 's a fault on the r. side 
1855. d. A widow on the r. side of thirty 1B09. 7. 

Thou hast frighted the word out of his r. sence Shaks. 
8. So aho Harry Monmouth being in his r. wittes,.. 
turn'd away the fat Knight Shaks. 9. A. Phr. Not 
r. in the head. b. Phrases. To set or put (a person) 
r., to correct or direct ; also, to justify (oneself). 
R. as my glcwe, as ninrpence, as a trivet, etc. xo. 
A fool must now and then be r., by chance Cowpkr. 
Phr. Right l — You are r.j you say well; also R. 
you are. it. Phr. To get.. r„ to set in order. To 
make it r., to square or settle matters. To come 
{all) r. All r. y used to express acquiescence or assent. 
R.-ho! R.-ol (slang), used as an expression of agree- 
ment or assent : Very well 190a. 

HI. i. Having due title or right ; rightful, 
legitimate, lawful. Now arch. OE. 9. Justly 
entitled to the name ; having the true character 
of ; true ; real, genuine, not counterfeit or 
spurious OE. 

x. To the r. heyres of the same Elizabeth 1492. 
Behold a r. hisrahelite, in whom is no guile Tindale 
John i. 47. Half an Ounce of r. Virginia Tobacco 
Steele. R. whale A whale-bone whale, esp. of the 
genus Balaena. 

IV. i. The distinctive epithet of the hand (sec 
Right hand) normally the stronger ; by exten- 
sion also of that side of the body, its limbs, 
their clothing, etc. ; hence transf of correspond- 
ing parts of other objects. R. bank (of a river), 
that on the right of a person facing down the 
stream. 9. R . side. a. The right-hand side ; 
the right-hand Quarter or region ME. b. To 
rise , or get out of bed , on the (t one's) r. side, used 
with allusion to the supposed luckiness of the 
practice, or its effect on one’s temper 1562. 

x. The Virgin Mary crowned, with her Babe in her 
r. arm 1797. a. a. The king..layd him downe on 
his r. side More. attrib. The r. side tool.. is thus 
named because it cuts from the r. hand towards the 
left 1846. Hence Ri'ghten v. trans. to put or set r. in 
various senses. Right-sPded a. (Path.) situated in 
or affecting the r. side of the body ; having a tendem y 
to use the lirnbs on the r. side of the body. Right- 
ward, -wards ad v. 

Right (rait), v. [Com. Teut ; OE. rihtan , 
f. riht Right a.] tl. Irons, i. To make straight 
(a path, way, etc.) ; to straighten -ME. 9. To 
guide, direct (movements, etc.) -1440. 8* To 

guide as ruler; to govern, rule, judge -1512. 
IL 1. +To set up, establish , to raise, rear, erect, 
set upright. Now dial. OE. 9 . a. Naut . To r , 
the helm, to bring it into line with the keel 1627. 
b. To bring (a ship) back into a vertical position 
1748. c. intr. Of a ship, etc. * To recover or 
reassume a vertical position 1745. d. rtfl. To 
recover one’s balance or equilibrium ; to recover 
one's footing ; to correct a false step 1805. e. 
To restore to the proper position after a fall, 
overturn, breakdown, etc. 1823, 3. To do jus- 

tice or make reparation to (aperson) ; to redress 
the injuries of ; to avenge OE. b. To vindicate, 
set right, justify. Chiefly re/l . late ME, 4. To 
avenge or redress (an injustice or injury), late 
ME. | 

a. b. They were forced to cut away the mast* to r. 
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her 1834. C. The Ub’ring ship may bend, ne'er more 
to r. 1762. e. We soon righted the carriage x8*i. 

3. He thinks that when he is wronged, it is tne 
business of the ruler.. to r. him at once 1891. re/L 
L. L. L. v. ii. 734. 

IIL x. To bring into accordance with truth ; 
to correct or render exact (accounts, etc.); to 
set right or inform (a person) correctly. Also 
with up. OE. 9. To set in order, to adjust, to 
set or put right. Now rare. OE. 3. re/l. To 
return to a proper or normal condition 1833. 

1. He said he was righting his accounts 1690. a. 
After righting all matters to our satisfaction 1793. 
3 Slowly all things r. themselves 1838. Hence 
Rl'ghtable a. capable of being righted. Rl'ghter, 
one who settles or sets right. 

Right (rsit), adv. [OE. rehte, tihte , f. reht, 
riht Right a .] I. 1. Of motion or posi- 
tion ; Straight ; in a direct course or line. b. 
In the proper course ME. c. R. up, straight 
up, upright. Now dial. 1440. 9. In a straight 

or direct course leading quite up to a place, 
person, or thing ; hence, all the way to, into, 
round, through , etc. ; also with advs. OE. b. 
Quite or completely off, out, round, etc. late 
ME. 3. a. Immediately after some event ME 
b. ^R. forth, at once. So r. off, r. away, imme- 
diately, without delay (orig. U.S ). 1410. c. 
U.S . Straight (with temporal connotation) 1849. 

4. R out , — Ob ruiGtiT adv . 3, 4; also dial., 
completely 1610. 

x. We had a constant pale blowing r. upon our stern 
1748. b. He.. directed them that went r. Ecclus. 
xlix. 9. a. The biond veiandah which runs r. round 
the houte 1865. 3. b. 1 saw now that ' R. away’ and 

1 Directly * were one and the same thing Dickens. 4. 
Temp, iv i. 101. 

II. X. Precisely, exactly, just, quite, altogether, 
to the full. Now dial, or at ch. 9. Qualifying 
advs. (or advb. phrases) of time, esp. r. now, 
\tken, etc. Now arch. OE. 3. With preps, or 
advs. of place, as r. at, in, on, etc. OE. b. 
With here, there. Now U.S. ME. 4. Qualify- 
ing as or so in various constructions. Now 
arch. OE. 5. With intensive force ; Very. Now 
arch. ME. b. In titles or forms of address. late 
ME. +6. With negs. : At all ; whatever -1571 

a. Hanr you forgotten whai you said r. nowT 1624. 

? \ 1 he Wind is r. in our teeth 1669 5. 1 know r. well 

iow tedious 1 haue beene 1L00. R. honourable \ see 
Honourable. a. a b. 

III. x. Righteously, uprightly ; in harmony 
with the moral standard of actions OE. 2. In 
a proper or fitting manner ; in the required or 
necessary way ; properly ; duly, aright OE b. 
In due or proper order ME. 8. In accordance 
with facts or the truth of the case ; accurately ; 
correctly OE. 4. On or towards the right side 
(of). See also Kigiit and left. ME. 

x. Thou satest in the throne bulging r. Ps. ix. 4. 
S. The first thing should be taught him is to hold his 
Pen r. Locke. Phr. All r., r. enough, b. When 
once our grace we haue forgot Nothing goes r. Shaks 
3. Yes, you guess r. 1878. 4. * Temion eyes r. ! ' 1816. 

-right, suffix , repr. OF. riht adj. and rihte 
adv., which are employed as suffixes in OE 
forbriht, - rihte Forthkight, and upriht, - rihte 
Upright. See also Outright. 

Right about, sb.,adv. (and a.) Also right- 
about, rightabout. 1700. [f. Right sb . 1 IV. 

z a 4- About adv. II. 2; orig. as two separate 
words.] A. sb. Mil. In phr. To the right 
about, a command to turn towards the right so 
far as to face the opposite way (now simply 
right about). Hence with vbs., as turn, fact, 
etc. Also^*. 

Their fox took the opportunity to swing to the 
rightabout 1883. Phr. To send to the r. a. To 
cause (troops) to turn and retreat or flee. b. To send 
packing ; to dismiss or turn away unceremoniously. 

B. x. adv. w* A. x ; usu. as a command with 
additional word, as wheel, face, turn 1796. b. 
Hence right about face as a compound vb. or 
adv. 1815. a. attrib . or as adj. with face or 
turn . Also in fig. use, denoting a complete 
change of front ; an entire reversal of principles 
or policy 1862. 

1. b. Southey,. .True turn-coat, can right about fac^ 
pliant lad 1815. a. The Tory right-about-face 1891. 

Right and left, right-and-left, adv. (v.), 
a., and sb. ME. A. adv. On or towards the 
right and the left ; on both sides, in both diree* 
tions. b. transf. On all hands 1893. 
b. He is being robbed right and left: 1893. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the right and the 
left hand side, etc. ; turning to the right yd 
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the left ; fitting the right and left hand or foot 
respectively x8ca. 

An excellent right-and-left shot 1863. Right-and- 
left screw, one having the threads at the two euds 
running opposite ways. 

C. si. A right-and-left shot 1856. 

Ri*ght a ngle. ME. [f. Right <r.L 3 + 
Angle j£.®J Math, An angle of 90°. 

At right angles , perpendicularly {(0 another line, 
etc.) ; so as to form an angle of 90°, 

Ri'ghb-angled, a. 1571. [f. as prec. + 
Angled a.’] z. Containing or forming a right 
angle or right angles ; rectangular, a. Charac- 
terized by right angles 1833. 

Right boys. An irregular association 
formed in S.W. Ireland in 1785-6, and con- 
nected with political or agrarian disorders ; 
named after one of their leaders. Captain Right. 

Ri*ght-down, adv. and a. Also right 
down, rightdown. 1623. [f. Right adv, + 

Down adv, J A. adv , j*i. With verbs : Positive- 
ly ; without any limitation ; right out -1709. 
a. With pples. or adjs. : Thoroughly ; out and 
out 1648. B. adj. Positive ; thorough 1623. 

Such fellows, .become r. scamps 1875. 

Righteous (rartyos, raiM /os), a . ( sb .) and adv. 
[OE. rihtwis, f. riht Right a. + 7 vh Wise sb. 
The spelling righteous appears in the first 
half of the 16th c.J 1. Of persons: Just, up- 
right, virtuous ; guiltless, sinless ; acting rightly 
or justly. (See also Righteousness.) Also 
ust*d absol. (in sing, or pi.) with the. fb. As sb. A 
righteous person -1667. a. Of actions, etc. : 
Characterized by justice oruprightness; morally 
right or justifiable OE. +3. As adv . Righteous- 
ly ; rightfully -1470. 

x. Let me be recorded by the r. Gods, 1 am as poore 
as you Siiaks. Iu his dayes shall the r. flourish 
Ps lxxii. 7 b. The onclyr. in a World perverse Milt. 
a. Instructing men in tnc way of r. living Hobbes. 
Hence fRi'ghteous v. trans. to set right { to justify ; 
to do justice to; to make r. 

Ri ghteously, adv. [OE. rihlwislice ; see 
-LY.® | In a righteous manner. 
Righteousness. ( OE. rihtwlsnisse .] I. 
The quality or condition of being righteous ; 
conformity of life or conduct to the requirements 
of the divine or moral law ; spec, in Theol. ap- 
plied e.g. to the perfection of the Divine Being, 
and to the justification of man through the 
Atonement. *|*a. pi. Righteous deeds -1611. 

a. All our righteousnesses are as filthy ragges Isa, 

Rightful (rai’tful), a. [Late OE. rihtful , 
f. n/it Right sb. 1 + -ful i«] 1. Of persons: Dis- 
posed to do right ; upright, just. Now rare or 
Obs. a. Of actions, etc. : In conformity with 
what is right or just; equitable, thoroughly fair 
ME. 3. I-egal, lawful, legitimate ME. 4. 
Proper, fitting, correct Now rare . late ME. 

x. Merch IS, iv. i. 301. a. For we by rightfull doom 
reined lies Were lost in death Milt. 3. Her vn- 
doubted and rightfull successor Camden. 4. Danube 
scarce retains his r. course Prior. Hence Right- 
ful-ly adv,, -ness. 

Right hand. Also right-hand, right- 
hand. OE. [f. Right a. IV. 1.] 1. That hand 
which is normally the stronger of the two. (Opp. 
to Left hand.} b. transf {a) as a symbol of 
friendship or alliance (rendering L. dextrse); 
(£) a person of usefulness or importance; an 
efficient or indispensable helper or aid 1528. 

a. a. The right side. b. The direction towards 
the right. ME. *f*c. The position of honour. 
To take the right hand of to take or assume 
precedence of, -1704. fd. Of errors : On the 
right hand , on the right side, in the right direc- 
tion -1785. 

x. To horse 1 . .or by this good right hand. .1 smite 
you Cowpkr. attnb. Two right-hand gloves 1884. 

b. For Mrs. Tane is the Right-hand of her Mother 
Steels, a. b. Turne vpon your right hand at the 
next turning Shake, 

attnb. ana Comb, right-hand lock, one enabling 
a door to swing to the right; right-hand man, fa 
soldier holding a position of responsibility on the right 
of a troop of horse ; an efficient and reliable helper or 
aid ; right-hand rope, a rope twisted towards the 
right 1 nght-lxand screw, one with the thread turn- 
ing to the right. Hence Rlght-ha*nder, a blow 
struck with tne r. 1 a right-handed person. 
Right-handed, a, {adv.). late ME. [f. 
piec. + -ed *.] z. Having the right hand or arm 
stronger or more useful than the left; using 
the right hand by preference, a. On the right 


side ; of the right kind 1656. 3. a. Pertaining 

or belonging to the right hand. b. Of a blow : 
Delivered with the right hand. c. Of imple- 
ments, etc.; Fashioned for the right hand. 1700. 

4. Conchol, — Dextral a. a. 1838. 5. Charac- 

terized by rotation or direction towards the 
right. Alsoasitfr. b. Of rotatory polarization 
(see quots.) 1827. c. Producing right-handed 
polarization 1827. 6. In the direction of the 

right ; also as adv,, to the right 1900. 

x. Some are .. ambidexterous or right handed on 
both sides Sir T. Browne. 5. b. I shall .. designate 
the polarization right-handed or left-handed, accord- 
ing as we have to turn the analyzing prism to the 
right or to the left 1854. Hence Kight*ha*nded-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Ri’ght-ho, right-o, see Right a. II. 11. 
Right-lined, a. 1551. [f. Right a. I. a 

+ Line jA®] - Rectilinear a. 

Rightly (rai’tli), adv. [OE. rihtlice ; see 
Right a. and -ly®.] i. In accordance with 
equity or moral rectitude. a. In the right or 
proper manner OE. 3. Correctly, accurately, 
■^precisely OE. +4. Directly, straight -1635. 

3. He cannot see r. and shoots. .with help of an 
opera-glass Carlyle. 4. Rich. II, il ii. 18. 

Right-minded, a. 1585. [f. Right a. + 
Mind sb.'] 1. Having a mind naturally dis- 

posed towards what is right. a. colloq. Of 
sound mind 1877. Hence Right-mi*ndedness. 

Rightness (rai’tnes). [OE. rehtntsse , riht- 
nesse ; see Right a, and -ness.] i. Up- 
rightness, integrity, moral rectitude. *fa. 
Straightness ; the fact of being straight -1626. 
3. Correctness, accuracy; fitness 1561. b. An 
instance of this 1872. 

z. A r. which, .hath bad everlasting residence In the 
character of the Godhead 1834. 3. You are answer- 

able, not for the r., but uprightness of the decision 1787. 

Right of way (raitavu#-). Also right-of- 
way. 1768. x . The legal right, established by 
usage, of a person or persons to pass and re- 
pass through grounds or property belonging to 
another, a. A path or thoroughfare which one 
may lawfully make use of, esp. one traversing 
the property of another 1855. 3. U.S. - Per- 

manent way. 

-rights, suffix, ME. vtu. of -right. 

Rigid (ri'd^id), a, 1538. [ad. L. rigidus , 
f rigere to be stiff.] 1. Stiff, unyielding; not 
pliant or flexible ; firm, haid. a. Of cold, etc. : 
Severe, hard, rigorous {rare) x6xx. 3- Of con- 
duct, persons, etc. : Harsh, severe, inflexible, 
strict 1624. 4. Strict in opinion or observance ; 

scrupulously precise in respect of these 1598. 

5. Exact, precise fn procedure; admitting of 
no deviation from strict accuracy 1646. 

x. With upright beams innumerable Of r. Spears 
Milt, fig. The. . r. forms of antiquity Hazlitt. b. 
spec. OF an airship : Having the gas containers en- 
closed within compartments of a framework, as of 
metal, which carries the cabins, motors, etc. ; also as 
sb. a r. airship 1909. 3. O r. gods 1 175a. R. justice, 
unleinpered by mercy, easily changes into oppression 
1868. 4. K. looks of Chast austerity Milt. K. parsi- 
mony 1861. R. Catholics 1874. 3. True, in the most 
r. sense 1-29. Hence Ri'gid-ly adv., -ness. 

Rigi'dity. 1624. [ad. L. rigiditas .] I. The 
state of being rigid : stiffness, hardness. a. 
Strictness, harshness, inflexibility 1653. 
Rigmarole (rrgmftnJul), sb, (and <*.). 1736. 
[app. a colloq. survival and alteration of Rag- 
man roll (sense 2).] 1. A succession of in- 

coherent statements ; a rambling discourse ; a 
long-winded harangue of little meaning or im- 
portance. b. Without article 1 Language of 
this kind 1809. a. attrib . or adj. Incoherent ; 
having no proper sequence of ideas 1753. 

x. That 'a better than a long r. about nothing 1779. 
Hence Rigmarolish a., -ly adv . 

Ri’gol, sb. Obs. exc. dial. 1593. [ad. F. 
rigole water-course, gutter, groove.] ■fx. A 
ring or circle -1597. a. A small channel, gut- 
ter or groove 1879. 

|| Rigor (rai'gpj, ri’g^i). late ME. [L. f re- 
lated to rigidus Rigid a.] Path. 1. A sudden 
chill, esf. one accompanied with fits of shivering 
which Immediately precedes certain fevers and 
inflammations, a. R. mortis, the stiffening of 
the body following upon death 1839. 
Rigorism (ri*g6riz’m). Also rigourism. 
1704. [f. L. rigor RiGOUK + -ISM.] x. The 

principles and practice of a rigorist ; austerity, 


stringency ; extreme strictness, a. R. C. Theol. 
The doctrine of the rigorist school of moral 
theology 1882. 

Rigorist (ri-gSrist). Also rigourist. 1714. 
[f. as prec. + -1ST.] i. One who favours or in- 
sists upon the severest or strictest interpretation 
or enforcement of a law, precept, principle, or 
standard of any kind. a. R. C. Theol. One who 
holds that in doubtful cases of conscience the 
stricter course is always to be followed 17x5. 
Rigorous (ri*g6ras), a. late ME. [a. OF. 
rigorous (mod.F. rigoureux ) ; see Rigour and 
-ous a.] x. Characterized by rigour ; rigidly 
severe or unbending ; austere, harsh, stern ; ex- 
tremely strict, a. Of the weather, etc : Severe ; 
bitterly cold. 3. Scrupulous, unswerving, strict 
(rare) 1641. 4. Severely exact, rigidly accurate 
1651. 

x. I.. hope she will not be too r. with the young 
ones Johnson. The r. conditions of peace and pardon 
Gibbon. 3. A life of. .r. abstinence 1847. 4- Wa 

have need of a more r. scholastic rule 1838. Hence 
Rigorous-ly adv., -ness. 

Rigour (n-gai). Also formerly (now U.S.) 
rigor, late ME, [a. OF. rigor, rigour (mod.F, 
rigueur), ad. L. rigor RIGOR.] I. 1. Severity in 
dealing with a person or persons ; extreme 
strictness ; harshness, b. An instance of this 
1548. 9. The strict terms, application, or en- 

forcement of some law, rule, etc. late ME. a. 
Of weather or climate: Severity; extremity or 
excess of cold ; ^violence (of storms) 1548. b. 
Extreme distress or hardship 1769. 4. Strict- 

ness of discipline, etc. ; austerity of life ; an 
instance of this 1440. b. Puritanic strictness ; 
rigorism; ■fan instance of this 1597. 5. Strict 

accuracy, severe exactitude 1565. 

x. If. .they haue tempered r. with lenitie Hooker. 

I a. A clear fire, a clean hearth, and the r. of the game 
Lamb. . Phr. The (. . )r.c / the law . 3. From regions 
of Arctic r. 1878. b. The utmost r. of fnnrne X769. 

4. The r. of the monastic discipline 1833. b. R. makes 
it difficult for sliding virtue to recover Richardson. 

5. The term philosophy, .when employed in propriety 
and r, 1836. 

IL x. — Rigor i. 1541. +3. Of material ob- 
jects : Stiffness, hardness -1700. 

a. The Stones.. Did first the r. of their kind expel. 
And suppled into softness as they fell Dryden. 

Ri-g-out. colloq. 1823. [f. Rig z>. 2 ] An 
outfit ; a suit of clothes ; a costume. 

Rig-veda (rig,v£Wl&). 1776. [Skr .figveda, 
f. fic praise + veda knowledge ; see Veda. | The 
principal of the Vedas or sacred books of the 
Hindus. 

Rile (rail), v. Chiefly U.S. and colloq. 1825. 
[Later form of Roil v*] x. trans. To make (a 
liquid) thick or turbid by stirring up the sedi- 
ment ; to make muddy 1838. a. To excite, dis- 
turb ; to vex, annoy, make angry 1825. b. absol. 
with up. To get angry 1844. 

a. b. The little fellow riled up at this 1863 Hence 
Riled ppl. a. 

Rill (ril), sb. 1538. [cf. mod. Du. ril , G. 
rille .] x. A small stream; a brook, runnel, 
rivulet. 9. A small narrow trench ; a drilL 
Now dial. X658. 3. Astr. *» Rille x888. 

x. Shallow rills run trickling through the grass Addi- 
son. fig. Rills of oily eloquence . . lubricate the course 
they take Cowpkr. 

Rill (ril), v. 1610. [f. prec.] 1. intr. To 

flow in a small stream. a. trans. r. To form 
by flowing, b. To utter in liquid notes. 1845. 
+3. To make drills in a garden bed. Evelyn. 

x. Time’s sand-dry streamlet through its glassy strait 
Rilled restless 1855. 

Rille (ril). 1868. [a. G. ; see Rillx 3.] Astr. 
One of the long narrow trenches or valleys ob- 
served on the surface of the moon. 

Rillet (ri*let). 1538. [f. Rill sb. + -ET or 
-LET. Recoined or revived by Tennyson.] A 
small rill or rivulet ; a brooklet 

Those rilleta that attend proud Tamer and her state 
Drayton. 

Rim, st.l [OE. rima (chiefly in compounds) 
= ON. rime, rimi a raised strip of land, a ridge.J 
x.The peripheral portionor outer ring of a wheel, 
connected with the nave or boss by spokes or 
by a web. late MEL b. The hoop-shaped piece 
of wood which forms the outer frame of a sieve, 
etc. Also dial, a hoop. x66o. c. A circular 
mark or object i860, a. Naut. The surface of 
the water 1602. 3. The edge, border, or mar- 

gin of an object, esp. one which has a more or 
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less circular form 1603. Is* The verge of the 
horizon, sea, hills, etc. Chiefly poet . 184a. 4. 

An edge, margin, or border; esp. a raised or 
projecting one upon something having a circular 
form 1669. b. A verge or margin of land, sea, 
etc. ; a narrow strip 1781. 

1. b. A wheat-riddle of wood . . with an oak r. 1844. 
3. The moon lifting her silver r. Above a cloud Kkats. 
d. The steel-blue r. of the ocean 1858. 4. One little 

boy complained.. that there was no r. to his plate 
183a. b. The ragged rims of thunder brooding low 
Tennyson. 

Comb . : r.-flre a. of a cartridge, having the detonat- 
ing substance disposed round the edge (opp to centre - 
fire ) ; hence, of a gun, adapted for such cartridges ; 
•lock, a lock having a metal case which stands out 
from the face of the door. Hence Rim v. irons, to 
furnish with a r. ; to border or encircle in some way. 
Ri'mmed «. having a r. of a specified form, colour, 
etc. ; having or furnished with a r. 

Rim, sb . 2 N ow dial. [OE. reoma (ream a), 
** MDu. riente (Du. riem) Rikm.] +i. A mem- 
brane, pellicle, caul -1601. 9. A*, of the belly 

{womb, paunch , etc.), the peritoneum. Now 
dial. Also ellipt . 1565. 

s, I will fetch thy rymme out at thy Throat, in 
droppes of Crimson blood Shaks. 

|| Rima (rormfi). 1835. [L. f chink,] Physio/. 
Short for rima glottidis , the passage in the 
glottis between the vocal chords and the aryte- 
noid cartilages. So ‘fRime sA* -1657. 

Rime (reim), sbfi ME. [a. OF. rime fern., 
for earlier ridme , *rilme, L. rithmus, rythmus, 
a. Gr. fiv$/x 6 s Rhythm. 

In med.L. rith mi and rithmici versus were used 
to denote accentual in contrast to quantitative verse 
{metro). As similarity of the terminal sounds was a 
common feature of accentual verse, rithmus naturally 
came to have the sense of 'riine ’. 

About 1560 rime iryme) was altered on classical 
models to ritkme , rythme , rhythm{e . Soon after 
1600, prob. from a desire to distinguish between 4 rime ' 
and ‘rhythm*, the intermediate forms rkime, rhyme 
caine into use, and rfyrme finally became the standard 
form (see Rhyme sb.). From about 1870 the use of 
rime has been considerably revived.] 

i. = Rhyme sb. +a. - Rhythm sb. 1, 4. -1677. 

x. Much Ado v. ii. 37. Beautie making beautiful! 
old r., In praise of Ladies dead, and louely Knights 
Shaks. The Anglosaxon poets . . generally used 
measures without r. 1774. The R. of the Ancyent 
Mannere Coleridge. 

Comb.: r.-letter, the distinctive initial letter in 
a line of alliterative verse. Hence Ri'melesa a. 
Rhine® ter, a poetaster. 

Rime (raim), [OE. hrim. Cf. OF. rime, 
rim/e, which are of Teut. origin.] Hoar-frost ; 
frozen mist. Also dial, a chill mist or fog. 

Moonlight splendour of intensest r., With which 
frost paints the pines in winter time Shelley, fig. 
Tales that have tne r. of age Longf. Hence Rl’me 
v .* irons, to cover with hoar-frost. Ri'my a. 

Rime (roim), v. 1 ME. [ad. OF. rimer , f. 
rime Rime sb.* In the 17th c. the usual spelling 
became Rhyme; see Rime sbX\ 1. intr. To 
make rimes or verses ; to compose riming verse , 
to versify on, upon. Cf. Rhyme v. 1. a. tram. 
To recount or celebrate in verse or rime ; to 
turn into, or compose in, riming verse ME. b. 
To cause (a word) to rime with (another) ; to 
use as a rime 1887. 3. To bring by riming 1584. 

4. intr. To form a rime. Also fig. , to agree. 
1450. b. To have riming endings 1660. 5. To 

use rime 1602. 

x. How vildely doth this Cynlcke r. ! Shaks. a. He 
rimed history, ballads and legends 1887. 3. These fel- 
lowcs . .that can ryme themselues into Ladyes fauoura 
Shaks. 5. HamL in. ii. 096. Hence Ri’mer sb} 

+Ri*me-frost. ME. - Rime sb * -i6a6. 
Rimer (rai’max), sb .* 1815. -= Reamer. 
Rimose (roi-uums, roim^u-s), g. 1736. [ad. 
L.. rimosus, t rima.\ Full of, or having, fis- 
sures or chinks Chiefly Bot. So Ri*mous a. 


aple (ri‘mp’1), sb. 1440. Now dial. 
[Corresp. in sense to (M)Du and (M)LG. r im- 
pel. See also Rumple sb. I 1 . A wrinkle, 
a. A ripple 1877. Hence Ri*mple v. tram . 
to wrinkle, pucker; to ripple. RPmpled 
a. (now dial, or U.S.), wrinkled, puckered ; 
rippled. 

Rind (raind), sb. 1 [OK rind ■■ MDu. 
rinde, rtnde, runde , OS. rinda, OHG. rinda, 
rinta,] 1. The bark of a tree or plant ; some- 
times, inner as contrasted with outer bark. Also 
with a and in pi. (now rare), b. Bot. False, as 
contrasted with true, bark 1857. fa. Coupled 
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with root -153a 3. The peel or skin of fruits 

and vegetables, late ME. 4. The outer crust, 
skin, or integument (esp. now of cheese, bacon) 
OE. tb. The verge or rim ^something ; the 
border of a country -1608. 5. The skin of a 

C erson or animal. Now dial 1513. f b. A mem- 
rane or pellicle ; esp . the pia mater or the peri- 
toneum -1693. 0. fig, (chiefly from sense 1). 

The surface or external aspect <?/something OE. 

3. Take three or four Seville oranges. and boil the 
rinds 1764. 5. The Pilot.. With fixed Anchor in his 

skaly r. Moors by his side Milt. 6. To inspect be- 
yond the Surface and the R. of Things Swift. Hence 
Rind v. irons, to strip the r. or bark from (a tree, 
etc.). Ri’ndleas a. {rare), without r. or bark. Rl'ndy 
a. having a r. or hard skin. 

Rind (raind) [ME. ryttd ; cf. MDa.n)», 

fine, MLG, tin, ryn. ] An iron fitting serving 
to support an upper millstone on the spindle. 
Rinderpest (rrndajpest). 1865. [G., f. 

rinder, pi. of rind ox.J A virulent, infectious 
disease affecting ruminant animals, esp. oxen, 
characterized by fever, dysentery, and inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membranes ; cattle-plague. 
Rindle (ri’nd'l). [OE. rinncllc , rynele fem.. 
rynel masc., f. stem rin-, run-; see RUN v. | 
A small watercourse or stream ; a runnel. 
Ring: (rig), [Com. Teut. : OE. hring 
: — pre-Teut. *krengho-.~\ I. 1. A small circlet of 
(real or simulated) precious metal, frequently 
set with precious stones, or imitations ol these, 
for wearing upon the finger either as an orna- 
ment or as a token (esp. ot betrothal, marriage, 
or investiture), and sometimes for use as a seal, 
b. A metal circlet worn elsewhere than on the 
finger as an ornament OE. a. =■ Mail sb . 1 1. 
OE. 3. A circle of metal, etc., of any dimen- 
sion, employed as a means of attachment, sus- 
pension, compression, etc. OE. b. A circular 
knocker upon a door. Now rare, late ME. c. 
[a. LG. rtng.~\ A measure of boards (= 240) 
or staves for casks ( - 4 shocks) 1674. 4. A 

circlet of metal suspended from a post which 
each of a number of riders endeavoured to carry 
off on the point of his lance 1513. 5. a. One of 

the raised bands passing round the body of 
cannon as formerly made. Chiefly in combs., 
as cornice reinforce trunnion-r. 1610. b. 
A kind of gas-check used in a cannon. In full 
Broadwell s ring. 1868. 

x. The manne shall geue vnto the womanne a r. Bk. 
Com. Prayer. As if they had King Gyges his en- 
chanted R.j they walk invisible 1679. b. They wore 
rings in their ears 1660. 4. Phr. To run or ride at the r. 

II. i. The border, rim, or outer part of some 
circular object, esp. of a coin or a wheel OE. 
a. An object having the form of a circle j a cir- 
cular fold, coin, or bend ; a piece or part (of 
something) forming a circle, late ME. b. Anal. 
A structure of circular form ; esp. one of the 
annular joints of the bodies of caterpillars and 
insects, or one of the cartilages of the trachea 
158a c. One of the concentric circular bands 
of wood constituting the yearly growth of a tree 
1671. d. One of the raised circular marks at 
the base of the horns of oxen or cows, varying 
in number according to the animal’s age 1725. 
e. Bot . =. Annulus 3. 1796. 3, a. A circular 

mark ; also =» Fairy-ring 1626. b. A circle, or 
circular band, of light or colour 1648. c. One of 
the expanding circular ripples caused by some- 
thing falling or being cast into stdl water 1821. 
HI. z. A circle or circular group of persons OE. 
b. A number of things arranged in a circle 1587. 
9. A combination of interested persons to mono- 
polize and control a particular trade or market 
for their private advantage. Chiefly U.S . 1869. 
b. An organization which endeavours to control 
politics or local affairs in its own interest 187a. 

a. The *r. ( ii being succeeded by a more elaborate 
organization, known as the ( trust * G. B. Shaw. b. 
The war was the creation of the Whig ' r.’ x88a. 

TV. x. An enclosed circular space within 
which some sport, performance, or exhibition 
(esp. of riding or racing) takes place ME. fb. 
A circular course in Hyde Park, used for riding 
and driving -1848. 9. a. A space, originally 

defined by a circle of bystanders, for a prize- 
fight or a wrestling-match ; often in y nr. to 
make a r. Hence the t., pugilism as an institu- 
tion or profession ; also collect, those interested 
in boxing. 1700. b. An enclosed space in a 
racing-ground frequented by bookmakers ; also 
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1 collect, the bookmaking profession 1859. c. An 
enclosed or clear space in an auction-mart, used 
for the display of live-stock, etc. 1890. 8* A 

circular or spiral orbit or course X5C9. 

s. The sawdust r. of a bankrupt circus 1883. 3, First, 
wide around, . . in airy rings they rove Thomson. 

Comb.*, r.- armour, armour composed of metal 
rings, r.-mails -bolt Naut. % a bolt with an eye at 
one end to which a r. is attached 1 -boot, a rubber 
ring placed on a horse's fetlock to prevent interfering! 
-bored a. of a gun-barrel, bored roughly, so as to 
leave the metal in rings ; -caned, a circular canal 
forming part of the structure of coelentemtes and of 
echinoderms j f-carrier, a go-between 1 -cartilage, 
the cricoid caitilagc; -craft, skill in pugilism; r. 
dropper, a sharper who pretends to have found a 
dropped r. and offers to sell it; -farm, a farm en- 
closed by a r.-fence; -joint, a pipe-joint formed of 
circular flanges; -mail (see Mail sb . 1 s); -master, 
the manager of a circus performance ; -road, a road 
encircling a town which acts as a by-pass road for 
traffic ; -shell, -shot, a projectile in which the body 
is made of iron rings ; a segment-shell ; -stopper = 
cathead-stopper ; -time, a time of giving or exchang- 
ing rings (nonce-use ) ; -wall, a wall completely sur- 
rounding a certain area; techn. the inner lining of a 
furnace ; -work, (a) a circular entrenchment ; (b) worn 
executed with rings; {c) perfoimance In the boxing-r. 

h. In names of birds, reptiles, fishes, etc., as r.-bill, 
the ring-neckrd duck or moon-bill; .bird, the reed- 
hunting {local)*, r. blackbird, -ouzel, a biid (T Ur- 
dus to/guatus, closel) allied to tbe blackbird) having 
a white r. or bar on the breast; -snake, (a) the com- 
mon European grass- or ringed snake ( Tropidonotus 
natrix) ; (b) 17 . S., a snake of the genus Diadophis , 
esp. D. punctatus ; -thrush = r. -ouzel. 

Ring (rig), sb. 2 1549. ( f. King v. 2 "] I. 

A set or peal 0/ (church) bells. 9. A ringing 
sound or noise 162a. b. A ringing tone or 
c|uality in the voice, or in a (recited) composi- 
tion 1859. c. The resonance of a coin or glass 
vessel by which its genuineness or wholeness is 
tested 1855. 3. An act of ringing ; a pull at a 

bell ; the sound thus produced 1727. 

x. Here is also a very fine r. of six bells, and they 
mighty tuneable Pkpvs. a He must come to the R. 
of the Midnight Bell 1706. b. There was a r. of 
s< orn in the last words G to Eliot, c. transf. There 
does not seem always the right r. about him 1886. 

Ring (rig), v- 1 Pa. t. and pple. ringed, 
late M E. Tf. King sb. 1 Cf. OE. ymbhringan, to 
surround.] 1 . 1. intr. To make a circle or ring ; 
to gather in a ring about or round (a person). 
Now rare. b. Ol a hawk, etc. : To nse spiially 
in flight T879. c • Of a sta g» fox, or hare ; To 
take a circular course when hunted 1882. 9. 

trans . To surround, encompass, encircle. Also 
with round, about. 1590. b. To hem in (cattle 
or game) by riding or beating in a circle round 
them; to beat or stalk round (a stretch of 
country) for game 1835. c To hem or shut in 
1871. 3. To place or fasten round something 

in the form of a ring 1799. 

a. A girdle of mist will r. the slopes 1884. Ringed 
about with cannon smoke and thunder Stevenson. 

II ? Tn ndoTTi (the fingers or nose) with a 
ring or rings (rare) 1552. 9. To put a ring in 

the nose of (swine or cattle) to restrain them 
from rooting or violence ; also, to place a ring 
round the leg of (fowls, pigeons, etc.) as a means 
of identification 1519. 3. To deprive (tiees) of 

a ring of bark, in order to check too luxuriant 
growth and bring into bearing, or to kill them 
1800. 4. To cut into annular slices or rounds 

,8 ,T will . . r. these fingers with thy housbold wormes 
Shaks. 4. The onions, being cut in slices and ringed, 
are put into the frying-pan 2839. 

Ring (rig), 1/.2 Pa. t. rang, rung. Pa. 
pple. rang. [OE. hnngan, perh. imitative.] 
L intr. 1. To give out the clear or resonant 
sound characteristic of certain hard metals when 
struck with, or striking upon, something hard. 
Also of a trumpet, etc. 1 To sound loudly, b. 
fig. To impress one as having a certain (genuine 
or false) character 16x1. 9. Of bells * To give 

forth a clear metallic note under Lhe impact of 
the hammer or clapper ME. b. To convey a 
summons to service, prayers, church, etc. 1509. 
3. Of places : To resound, re-echo, with some 
sound or noise ME. b. To be filled with talk 
of report of, to resound with the report or fame 
of, a thing, event, or person. Also with that 
and clause. 1608. 4. Of a sound t To be loud 

or resonant ; to resound, re-echo. Also with 
out. late ME. 5. Of the ears t To be affected 
by a sensation similar to that produced by the 
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Bound of bells, etc. ; to tingle, hum, or be filled 
with a sound, late ME. 

i. The harp. .Which to the whistling wild respon- 
live rung 1768. b. But Crassus, and this Caesar 
here r. hollow B. Jons. a. The great bell rung out 
for Earle of C. C. Coll., fellow Wood. b. Though the 
day he never so longe, At last the belles ringeth to 
evensonge 1509. 3. The arched cloister . . Rang to the 
warrior's clanking stride Scott, b. The world should 
r. of him Tennysow. 4. fig. Fairfax, whose name in 
armes through Europe rings Milt. Phr. To r. in 
one’s ears, fancy , heart, to haunt the memory. 5. 
The ears r. with unusual sounds i8aa. 

H. trams. 1. To cause (a bell) to give forth 
sound. Also absol. OE. 9. To summon to 
(divine service, church, etc.) by means of a bell, 
late ME. 3. With cogn. obj. t To sound forth 
(a peal, knell, etc.) ; to perform upon bells ME. 
4. To announce orjproclaim (an hour, time, etc.) 


with the sound of bells ; to bring or convey in 
this manner 1544. b. To summon (a person) 
by ringing a bell. Also with down , in, np, etc. 
c. To direct (a theatre-curtain) to be drawn up 
or let down by causing a bell to ring. Also ah sol. 
1836. d. To r. off, to give signal by a bell for 
the severance of communication upon a tele- 
phone 1888. 6. To cause to give out a ringing 

sound; to make to resound, late MR b. 'Io 
test (coin, etc.) by making it ring 170a. 7. To 

utter sonorously ; to proclaim aloud ; to re-echo. 
Also with out . late ME. b. To cause to re- 
sound, din. in one’s ears 1657. 

t.fig. Koolea can not holde hir tunge j Afooles belle 
ia zone range Chaucer. The ringers rang with a will 
Tknnyson. To r, up, to raise (a bell) directly over the 
beam nnd r. it in that position, a. Phr. To r. {alt) in, 
to give the final peal before the service begins. 3. Sea- 
JNimphs hourly r. his knell Shaks. Phr. To r. the 
changes \ see Change sb . 7 b. 4. transf. Ere the first 
Cock his Mattin rings Milt. 5. b. To r. up, to com- 
municate with (a person) by telephone; aUo absol. 
C. The curtain had to be rung down before the jilay 
was ended 1887. 6. b. Debating about the genuine* 

ness of a coin without ringing it Kuskin. 7. b. Perse- 
cution was evei y day rung in our Ears Swift. Hence 
Ri'ilging vbl. sb . the action of the vb. j ringing en- 
gine, a form of pile-driver, worked by men pulling at 
ropes after the manner of bell-ringers. Ri*nging*ly 
adv., -uoss. 

Ri-ng-b&rk, v. 1887. [f. Ring v . 1 II. 3.J 

a. intr. To remove rings of b trk from trees, in 
order to kill them. b. tram. To bark (trees) in 
tins way. 

Ri-ng-bone. Aho ringbone, ring bone. 
1523. [*• Ring jA 1 ] 1. A deposit of bony 

matter on the pastern-bones of a horse. a. 
The growth of such bony matter, as a specific 
disease of horses 1594. Hence Ri-ng-boned a . 

Ri*ng-dove. 1538. [f. Ring r<M] i. The 
wood-pigeon, cushat, or queest ( Columba pa - 
lumbus) ; also called ring-pigeon, a. The Col- 
lared Turtle, Columba nsonia 1841 
Ringed (riijd ),///. a. OE. [f. Ring sb .1 
Or v. l J 1. Of armour: made of rings (rare). 

a. Of persons: Weariug a ring or rings ; also, 

wedded with a ring, late M E. b. Of the fingers, 
etc. t Provided or adorned with a ring or rings 
* 599 * 8- Marked or encircled by a ring or 

rings ; surrounded by a circular band or bands, 
etc. 1513. b. Deprived of a ring of bark i8ao. 
4. Having, put into, the form of a ring 1593 

b. Zool. Composed of rings ; annulated 1840. 

■. I was born of a true man and a ring'd wife 

Tennyson. 3. R. seal, Fhoca hispida 1 R. snake 
m ring snake (see Ring sb. 1 ). 

Ringent (rrndg&it), a. 1760. [ad.L. rin- 
gent ringtre to gape, grin. ] Gaping or grin- 
ning; esp. Bot. applied to a labiate corolla 
having the lips widely opened. 

Ringer i (rinjai). 1858- [£ Ring soA or 
w.i +-KR.I] x. Quoits. A quoit so thrown that 
it encloses the pin ; a throw of this kind 1863. 
9. Mining. A crow-bar 1858. 3. An animal 

which runs in a ling when bunted 1891. 
Ringer « (ri-ijai). ME. [f. Ring r.a + 
-ek *.] One who rings ; esp. a bell- or change- 
ringer. 

Ri*ng-fence v sb. 1769. [f. Ring jA 1 ] A 
fence completely enclosing an estate, farm, or 
piece of ground. Often in fig. phr. Hence Ring- 
fence v. trans. to enclose with a ring-fence. 

Ri*ng-fi>nger. OE. [Ring jA 1 ] The third 
finger of the hand, esp. at the left hand. 
Ri*nglea:der. 1503. [f. otfc phr. to had 
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the rtng to be foremost or first.] 1. One 
who takes a leading part among a number of 
persons whose character or conduct is repre- 
hensible ; esp. a chief instigator or organizer of 
a mutiny, tumult, etc. ta. In good or neutral 
sense : A leader or head -1668. 

z. He had been the r. in everything wicked for 
years 1867. 

Ringlet (ri-ql6t). 1555. [f. Ring sb. 1 + 
-LET.] x. A small ring. a. A circular dance 
or course ; a circle oi dancers ; a fairy-ring 
159a b. An annular appearance, marking, 
formation, part, or piece 1755. 8. A curled 

lock or tress of hair 1667 4. Entom. One of the 

satyrid butterflies, Hyparchia hyperanthus 1812. 

a. Through the mystic ringlets of the vale We flash 
our faery feet in gamesome prank Coleridge. 3. 
Shec . . Her unadorned golden tresses wore Dissheveld, 
but in wanton ringlets wav'd Milt, Hence Ri*ng- 
let(t)ed a. (of the hair) curled j wearing the hair in 
ringlets. Ri*nglet(t)y a. tending to curl in ringlets. 
Ri*ng-man. 1483. [f. Ring jA. 1 ] i. The 
ring-finger. Now dial. a. A bookmaker 1857. 

Ri ‘tig-neck. 1817. A. adj . «• next. B. sb. 
A ring-necked plover or duck 1876. 
Ring-necked,a. 185a. [RingjA.I] Having 
the npek ringed or marked with a band or bands 
of colour. In various names of birds and ani- 
mals, as r. barnacle , duck , loon, pheasant, etc. 
Ri*ngster. U.S. 1881. A member of a 
Ring (sb.' III. 2, b). 

Ri'ng-straked, a. 1611. [f. Ring ;£.*] 

Having bands of colour round the body. 

Ri ngtail, ri ng-tail, sb. and a. 1538. [f. 
Ring jJ. 1 ! A. sb. 1. a. The female of the hen- 
harrier. (Formerly regarded by many as a dis- 
tinct species.) b. The golden eagle before its 
third year. Usu. ring-tail eagle 1776. 9. Naut. 
1 A small sail shaped like a jib, set occasionally 
in light winds; it is hoisted on the outer end of 
the main or spanker gaff' (Young). Freq. 
attrib . with boom, sail, etc. 1769. B. as adj. — 
next 2, 3. Also absol. 1771. 

Ri ng-tailed, a. 1725. [Cf. prec.] X. R. 
harrier = prec. r a. R. eagle -« prec. 1 b. a. 
Having the tail ringed with alternating colours 
1729. 3. Having the tail curled at the end, spec. 
applied to certain phalangers 1835. 

Ringworm (ri'ijwziim). late ME. [f. Ring 
jtM] A skin-disease usu. manifesting itself in 
circular patches, and frequently affecting the 
scalp in childhood ; tinea. 

Tinea sycosis , or r. affecting the beard, and tinea 
circinata , or r. affecting the body 1887. fig. I have 
not inke enough to cure all the.. Ring- wormes of the 
State 1647. 

Rink (riqk), sb, late ME. [app. a. OF. 
renc row, rank.] fx. The space of ground 
within which a combat, joust, or race takes 
place ; a course marked out for riding or run- 
ning in -1637. 2. A stretch of ice measured 

off or marked out for the game of curling 1787. 
b. One of the sets of players into which the sides 
in a curling, quoiting, or bowls match are divi- 
ded 1823. 3. A sheet of ice for skating, some- 

times under cover; also, a smooth floor, usu. 
of asphalt or wood, for roller-skating 1867. 
Hence Rink v. intr. to skate on a r. ; ranking 
vbl. sb. the act or practice of skating on a r 
Rinse (rins), sb. Also rinze, rince. 1837. 
[f. Rinse A rinsing; a final application of 
water to remove impurities ; colloq. a wash. b. 
A wash to cleanse the mouth 1898. 

Rinse (rins), v. Also rince. ME. [a. F. 
rincer, of unkn. origin. 1 1. trans. To wash out 

(a cup, etc.) by pouring in water or other liquid 
and emptying it out again (usu. after swilling or 
stirring it about), b. To clean (the mouth, 
teeth, etc.) by taking a mouthful of water and 
emitting it again 1565. a. To dip (a thing) 
into, agitate in, or drench with water in order 
to remove impurities, late ME. b. To treat 
(clothes or textile fabrics) in this way ; spec, to 
put through clean water in order to remove the 
soap used in washing 1440. 3. To remove, 

take away, clear out, by rinsing 1565. 

t. Leave the Dregs of. .Liquors in the Bottle : To 
rince them is but Loss of Time Swrrr. 3. That whole 
flood could not wash or rinch away that one spot of 
bis atheisme 2607. Hence RPnaer (rarg\ Ri ‘rising 
vbl sb. the action of the vb. 1 pL the liquid or liquor 
with which anything has been rinsed out. 
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Riot (rai*at), sb. ME. [a. OF. riote, riot 
debate, dispute, quarrel; origin obscure.] x. 
Wanton, loose, or wasteful living ; debauchery, 
dissipation, extravagance. Now rare. b. Un- 
restrained revelry, mirth, or noise 1798. 9. An 
instance or course of loose living ; a noisy feast 
or wanton revel; a disturbance arising from 
this ME. b. A vivid display of (colour) 1894 
3. Hunting. The action, on the part of a hound, 
of following the scent of some animal other 
than that which he is intended to hunt. Also 
in phr, to hunt or run r. late ME. 4. Violence, 
strife, disorder, tumult, esp. on the part of the 
populace, late ME. b. A violent disturbance 
of the peace by an assembly or body of persons ; 
an outbreak of active lawlessness or disorder 
among the populace, late ME. 

1. Allnow was turn’d to jollitie and game, to luxurie 
and r., feast and dance Milt. 3. To run r. (in fig. 
use), to act without restraint or control; to disregard 
all limitations; to grow luxuriantly or wildly, etc. 

4. Every species ofr. and disorder Juntus Lett , 

Riot Act, the Act (i Geo. I, st. 9, c. 5) providing 
that if twelve or more persons unlawfully or riotously 
assemble and refuse to disperse within an hour after 
the reading of a specified portion of it by a competent 
authority, they shall bo considered as felons ; aKo 
jocular in phr. to read the Riot Act ; r. call U.S. 
a message for means to deal with a riot 

Riot (roi‘2t), v. late ME. [a. OF. rioter, 
related to riote Riot jA] I. 1. intr. To live 
in a wanton, dissipated, or unrestrained man- 
ner ; to revel; to indulge to excess in something, 
b. To take great delight or pleasure in some- 
thing 1741. 9. trans. To spend or waste 

(money, etc.) in riotous living ; to pass (time) 
in not or luxury. Const, away or out. 1597. 

z. Ant. Sr Cl. 11. ii. 7a. a. Whilst wee.. Ryot away, 
for nought, whole Prouinces Danikl. 

IL i. +0. To force (a person) by persistence or 
importunity ; to do some action so, to prevent 
(a person) from doing something -1781. b. Of 
rioters : To attack (persons or property) 1886. 
a. intr. To make a disturbance ; to storm 1787. 

z. This rattle.. Mrs. Thrale most kindly kept up, by 
way of rioting me from thinking 1781. Hence Rl*otry, 
rioting, riotousness; also riotous persons. 

Rioter (raiatai). late ME. fa. AF. riotour 
(see Riot v. and -our), with later change of 
suffix.] 1. A dissolute person ; a reveller. 
Now arch . 9. One who takes part in a riot or 

rising against constituted authority 1460. 
Riotous (rei’atas), a. late ME. [a. OF., 
f. riot(e Riot 1 Of persons: Given to 

wantonness, revelry, or dissolute life; prodi- 
gal, extravagant. Now rare. 9. Of life, con- 
duct, etc. : Wanton, dissolute, extravagant 4 
marked by excessive revelry, late ME. b, 
Noisy, tumultuous, unrestrained 1508. 3. 

Marked by rioting or disturbance of the peace; 
taking part in or inciting to a riot or tumult ; 
turbulent, late ME. 

z. Drunkards and riot us persons they [Persians] 
hate 1613. a. Dancing is always the last act of r. 
banquets *755. 3. Such a r. act; to wit when lies 

came to dra^g the five Members out of the House 
Milt. Hence Ri‘otous-ly adv., -ness. 

Rip, sb , 1 dial. ME. [a. ON. hrip,} A 
wicker basket or pannier, esp. for holding fish. 

Rip, sb .* 17 1 1. [f. Rip 7/.] I. A rent made 
by ripping ; a laceration, tear. 9. ellipt, A rip- 
saw 1846. 

Rip, j tf .3 1775. [app. related to Rip «?.] 
1. A disturbed state of the sea, resembling 
breakers ; an overfall. 9. A stretch of broken 
water in a river 1857. 

Rip, sb.l 1778. [peril, a later form of 
Rep *.] x. An inferior, worthless, or worn-out 
horse. 9. A worthless, dissolute fellow ; a rake 
1797. b. Applied to a woman (rare) 1791. 3. 
A person or thing of little or no value 1815. 
Rip yp)* v. 1477. [Origin obse.] L x. 
trans. To cut, pull, or tear (anything) away 
from something else in a vigorous manner. 9. 
To cut or tear apart in a rough or slashing 
fashion Also with compl. as asunder , open. 
1530. b. To split or cleave (timber) ; to saw 
in the direction of the grain >539. c. To take 
out or cut away by quarrying, etc. ; to divest 
or clear of surface-seal 1807, 3. To slash up 

with a sharp Instrument ; to tear or open up 
with violence ; to open up (wounds or sores) 
again in a harsh manner 1565. 4. fig. a. To 

open np, lay bare, disclose, make known j now 
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chiefly, to open up, rake up, bring up again into 
notice or discussion (esp. something unpleasant 
or discreditable) 1549. # 
s. Macduflfe was from his Mothers womb Vntimely 
ript Shaks. a. Sails ript, seams op'ning wide, and 
compass lost Cowtek. 3. He.. ripp'd up his Wast> 
coat to feel if he was not wounded De Foe. It 's 
little iny part to r. up old sores 183a 4. To r. up old 

grievances Hazlitt. 

11 . i. intr. To split, tear, part asunder 1840. 
9. dial. To use strong language ; to swear 1772. 
b. To break out angrily 1856. c. trans . with 
out. To utter with violence 1828. 8. To rush 

along recklessly. Chiefly in phr. let her r, Orig, 
l/.S, 1859.. 

a. c. rie ripped out a horrid blasphemous curse 
1889. 3. Let him r., .. we can turn him out when bis 

time is up 1877. 

Ripaxial (raipe»Tiil) f a, 1870. [f. L. ri~ 

parius (f. ripa) + -AL I.] z. =» next A. a. 
fool. Living upon, or frequenting, the banks of 
streams, ponds, etc. 1891 So Ripa*rioua a. 
(rare) growing or living on the borders of rivers, 
etc. 1656. 

Riparian (roipe»*ri£n), a. and sb. 1849. [£ 
as prec.l A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or situated 
on, the banks ol a river ; riverine. B. sb, A ri- 
parian proprietor 1884. 

Ripe (rap), sb. Now rare, 1470. [ad. L. 
ripa bank.] The bank of a river ; the seashore. 
Ripe (reip), a. [OE. ripe - OS. rtpi, OHG. 
rtfi, rife (G. ret/) ; perh. related to Reap */.] 
1. Of grain, fruits, etc. •. Ready for reaping or 
gathering ; ready for eating or for use as seed, 
b. Resembling ripe fruit ; red and full 1590. 
9. Of birds and animals 1 Fully fledged or de- 
veloped ; esp. come to a tit condition for being 
killed and used as food ME. b. Of persons : 
Fully developed in body or mind; mature, 
tmarriageable. Now rare, late ME. c. Ready 
for birth (rare) 1565. d. Of fish, etc. : Ready 
to lay eggs or spawn 1861. 3. a. Of liquor : 

Ready for use ; fully matured, mellow, late ME. 
b. Of suppurations, etc. : Ready to lance or 
break ; fit for curative treatment, late ME. c. 
Of natural products, etc. : Arrived at a mature 
or perfect state 1635. 4. Of persons : Of ma- 

ture judgement or knowledge ; fully informed ; 
thoroughly qualified by study and thought. So 
of the mind, judgement, etc. ME. 5. Properly 
considered or deliberated ; matured by reflection 
or study ME. 6. Of age: a. Characterized by 
full development of the physical or mental 
powers, late ME. b. Well advanced in years, 
late ME 7. Fully prepared, ready, or able, to 
do or undergo something, late ME. b. Ready 
or fit for some end or purpose 1592. c. Quite 
prepared for action of some kind, esp, mischief, 
revolt, etc. 1599. 8. Ready for action, execu- 

tion, or use ; arrived at the fitting stage or time 
for some purpose 1601. b. Of time : Sufficiently 
advanced 1596. 

1. 1 gathered the ears a little before they were r. 
1676. Provb. All the glorie of man. .is as the flower 
of the fielde, aoone r.. soone rotten 1569, b. How r. 
in show^ Thy lips tnose kissing cherries, tempting 
grow I Shaks. a. b. R. men, or blooming in life's 
spring,.. Stood by their Sire Wordsw 3. c. With 
riper beams when Phoebus warms the day Pope. 4. 
He was a Scholler, and a r., and good one Shaks. As 
sound in judgement as r. in experience 1615. 5. So 

wise and rype wordes hadde she Chaucer. 6. Some 
man of rype yeares and counsell 1560. b. The r. age 
of eighty-five 1873. 7. The cause is then r. to be set 

down for hearing 1768, c. The mob were only too r. 
for a tumult 1879. 8. A lie R. at their fingers' ends 

1789. Hence Rl*pe-ly adv n -ness. 

Ripe (rap), v, [OE. rlpian , f. ripe Ripe a. 
Now usu. Ripen.] i. intr. To grow or become 
ripe. a. trans. To make ripe, late ME. ts> 
Med, To bring to a head ; to mature -1614, 
Ripen (rai-p’n), v. 1561. [f. Ripe a, + 

•en 1. intr. To grow ripe ; to come to ma- 
turity. b. fig. To develop into (or towards) 
something 1606. a. Med. To come to a head ; 
to maturate 1704. a. Of natural products, etc. : 
To reach the proper condition or stage for being 
utilized 1756. 4. trans. To make ripe ; to bring 

to maturity or to the proper condition for being 
used 1565. 5. To develop to a mature state or 
condition ; to bring to perfection 1570. 6. Med, 
To bring to a head 1509. 

1. All its allotted length of days, The flower ripens 
in its place T km hyson, b. The acquaintance had 
ripened Intqjfricndshtp 1833. 4. The pleached bower. 
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Where hony-suckles ripened by the sunne, Forbid the 
•unne to enter Shakrl 5. Prosperity ripened the 
principle of decay Gibbon. Hence lU’pener, one 
who, or that which, causes ripening 1 one who, or that 
which, comes to ripeness. 

Ripidolite (roiprdplait). 1850. [f. Gr. 

fiimdo-, fitrris fan + -Lite.] Min. A green mineral 
resembling chlorite but crystallizing on the 
monoclinic system. 

|| Ripieno (rzpy/'na), a. and sb. 1794. [It, 
f. ri - Re- + pieno full. J Mus. 1 . Supplementary, 
re-enforcing, b. sb. A supplementary player or 
instrument 1753. a « transf. Serving to fill up ; 
supernumerary x8xx. 

s. Handel's scores contain few bassoon parts, and 
those . . mostly of a r. character 1879. Hence Ripie’n- 
1st. a performer who assists in the r. parts. 

|| Riposte (rippu*st), sb. Also ripost. 1707. 
[F„ ad. It. risposta response, reply.] x. Fencing. 
A quick thrust given after parrying a lunge ; a 
return thrust. 9. transf. A counterstroke ; an 
effective reply by word or act 1865. 

|| Riposte (ripest), v. Also ripost. 1707. 
[ad. F. nfoster\ see prec.] 1. Fencing, intr . To 
make a riposte. Also trans. with personal obj. 
a. transf. To reply or retaliate 1851. 
a. The Cardinal riposted by an interdict Lang. 

Ripper (ri-pai). 1611. [f. Rip v . + -lr 1.] 
1. One who rips. Chiefly in techn. uses. 9. 
That which rips ; esp. (a) a tool used in remov- 
ing old slates ; (b) a rip-saw 1793. 8. slang. 

A 4 ripping' person or thing 1851. 

Rippier (rrpiai). Now Hist. Also ri- 
pier. late ME [f. Rip j^ + TiJer. In old 
statutes latinized riparius, as if f. ripa,~\ One 
who carries fish inland to sell. 

Ri-pping,/^/. a. 1714. [f. Rip v. + -ing 2.] 
1. That rips or tears \fig.% cutting, a. slang. 
Excellent, splendid; rattling 1826 Hence Rip- 
pingly adv. splendidly, 

Ripple (ri’p’l), sb.^ 1660. [«Fris. ripel, 
Du. repel , G. rijfelj] An implement toothed 
like a comb, used in cleaning flax or hemp from 
the seeds. Also attrib. 

Ripple (ri-p’l), sb* 1755. [f. Ripple ».»] 

x. a. U.S. A piece of shallow water in a river 
where rocks or sand-bars cause an obstruction ; 
a shoal. a. A light ruffling of the surface of 
water, such as is caused by a slight breeze ; a 
wavelet 1798. b. tranf. A maik, appearance, 
or movement resembling or suggestive of a 
ripple on water 1843. c - ellipt. A ripple-mark 
1852. 3. A sound as of rippling water X859. 

,. » Riffle sb. a. 1857. 

a. If water be .rippled, the side of every r. next to 
s reflects a piece of Lhe sky Ruskin. b. Her black 
hair waved.. with a natural r. Thackeray. 

attrib. and Comb.: r.-cloth, a soft woollen ma- 
terial with a rippled surface used for making dressing- 

{ 'owns, etc. j -mark (chiefly Geol.\ a wavy surface, 
me, or ridge on sand, mud, or rock formed by the 
action of waves or the wind or both ; so r.-marked a. 
Hence Ri*pplet, a small r. : a wavelet. Ri'pply a 
marked or characterized by ripples. 

Ripple (ri-pl), v. 1 [ME ripelen t to scratch, 
Du. repelen , G. riffelnj) 1. trans. To draw 
(flax or hemp) through a kind of comb in order 
to remove the seeds ; to clean from seeds in this 
manner. 9. To remove or take off \ the seeds) 
by this process 1480. Hence RLppler, one who 
ripples flax; also, an instrument for rippling. 
Ri'pple, v . 2 Now n. dial, late ME. [Cf. 
Norw. ripla to scratch.] x. trans. To scratch 
slightly; to graze or ruffle. 9. To break up 
(ground) slightly 1764. 

Ri'pple, v .3 1670. [Origin obsc.] X. intr. 
To have or present a ruffled surface; to form 
ripples. b. To flow in ripples 1769. c. Of 
sound : To flow in a sprightly manner 1879. 9. 

trans. To form little waves upon (the surface of 
water) ; to agitate lightly 1786. b. To mark 
with or as with ripples ; to cause to undulate 
slightly x86o. 

*. b. transf. Stone walls. .fragrant with, .violets 
that r.down their sides 1873. Hence Ri'pplingly adv. 

RJ*pple-grass. Sc. and U.S. 1824. [f. 

Ripple Rib-leaved plantain. 

Rip-rap (ri*p|riej)), sb. 1580. [f. Rap sb.i 
or v. 1 ] +x. An imitation of the sound caused 

by a succession of blows ; hence, a sharp blow. 
9 . U.S. Loose stone thrown down in water or 
on a soft bottom to form a foundation for a 
breakwater or other work 1847. So Ri*p- ra?p 
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v. trans . to found upon, or cover with, a deposit 
of loose stone. 

Ri'p-saw, sb. 1846. [f. Rip v.) A saw 

used for cutting wood In the direction of the 
grain. Hence Ri’p-eaw v. trans. to cut with a r. 
Ripstone, erron. form of Ribstone. 
Ripuarian (ripii^cR'ri&n), a. and sb. 1781. 
[f. med.L. Ripuarius (also Ribuarius ) ; deriva- 
tion from L. ripa is doubtful.] A. adj. x. The 
distinctive epithet of the ancient Franks living 
on the Rhine between the Moselle and Meuse 
1839. 9. The distinctive epithet of the code of 

law observed by the Ripuarian Franks 1781. 
B. sb. pi. The Ripuarian Franks 1781. So 
Ri'puary a. — A a. 

Rise (roiz), sb. late ME. [f. the vb.] L +1. 
The act, on the part of a hare, of finally rising 
to return to its form. ta. a. A spring or bound 
upwards ; esp. one made with the help of a run 
-1681. b. A start or aid towards rising in 
a leap ; a place from which to rise or soar 
-1728. 3. The coming of the sun (moon, or 

planets) above the horizon ; hence also, tlie 
region of sunrise, the east. (Now usu. rising.) 
1599. 4. Upward movement; ascent; trans- 

ference to a higher level 15 73. b. Capacity for 
rising 1716. 5. Elevation in fortune or rank 

1632. An occasion or means of rising (in for- 
tune or rank) x68o. b. Upward course 172X. 
6. Angling. The movement of a fish to the sur- 
face of the water to take a fly or bait ; an instance 
of this 1651. 7. The act of rising from the 

dead, or from some condition 1738. 

3. She..Lookt left and right to r. and et of day 
R. Hridgfs. Jig. So spake our Morning Star then 
in bis r. Milt. 4. Beyond Gosforth a steep r. is 
made 1872 5. It was considered a r. in life 1866 

b. The r. and fall of the Whig party 1888. 6. Phr. 

To get, have, or take a r. out of (a person), to raise a 
laugh at, by some form of pretence or dissimulation. 
IL 1. A piece of rising ground ; a hill 1639. 

a. An upward slope or direction, esp. of strata, 

coal-beds, veins of ore, etc. i6q 8. b. Mining. 
An excavation or working on the up side of a 
shaft 1839. 3. The vertical height of a step, 

an arch, an inclined surface or object, etc , 
measured from the base or springing-line to the 
highest point 1663. 4. a. A flight of steps 1710 

b. * Riser II. 1. 1711. 

z. Distant cumuli,, .hanging on the rises of the 
moorland Ruskin. 4. b. The flat surface of a stair 
is called the tread, and the uptight face is termed the 
r. 1879. 

III. 1 . An increase in height of the sea, streams, 
or water, by tides, floods, etc., or of a liquid in 
a vessel ; the amount of this increase 1626. 9. 

Mus. An increase of pitch in a tone or voice 
1626. 3. An increase m amount 1699. b. colloq , 

An advance in wages or salary 1836 4. An 

increase in the value or price of a thing 1691. 

x. transf. The r. And long roll of the liexameter 
Tennyson, A small r. in the annual payment 1817- 
4. Phr. On the r., becoming more valuable or dearer 
IV x. An origin or source; a beginning; a 
start. Freq. in phr. to have or take one's r, 1630. 
+n. An occasion ; a grotind or basis -1820. b. 
To give r. to, to occasion, bring about, cause 
170 5. 8. The act of coming into existence or 
notice 1656. 

x. Nor Plague of unknown K. that kills In Dark- 
ness Weslky. 3. The r. of a poet in their tribe 1777. 

Rise (raz), v. Pa. t. rose ; pa. pple. risen. 
[Com. Teut. ; OE. rlsan.] I. intr To get up 
from sitting, lying, or repose 1. To get up 
from a sitting, kneeling, or lying posture ; to 
get upon one’s feet ML b. Of animals, esp. 
game : To get up, issue, from lair or covert, late 
ME. c. Of a horse, etc. ; To assume an erect 
position on the hind legs 1658. d. Of hair, 
etc. : To become erect or stiff Also of things 
which have been bent : To resume an upright 
position. 1500. 9. To get up, or regain one's 

feet, after a fall ME. b. fig. To recover from a 
spiritual fall, or a state of sin ME. 8. To get 
up from sleep or rest MF.. 4. To return to 
life ; to come back from death or out of the 
grave. Also with up. ME 5. To fall or set 
upon, to take hostile steps or measures against 
OE. b. To take up arms, make insurrection 
against (f on, upon) ; to rebel or revolt OE 
6. a. Mil. To break up camp ; to retire or 
draw off from fa siege) 1*57. b. Of a de- 
liberative assembly, etc.: To adjourn, esp. for a 
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vacation or recess 1663. ty. To r. up to , to show 
deference to (some authority, etc.) -1699. 

x. Then shall the Priest r.,the people still reuerently 
Icnelyng Bk. Com . Prayer, a. Pride falls unpitied, 
never more to r, Cowpxr. 3. Prov. He that would 
thrive — must r. by five Scott. 4. Others were raised 
but He onely rose Donne. J ig . H ami. 1. ii. 257. 

O God the proud against me r. Milt. b. How vain 
Against th'Omnipotent to r. in Arms Milt. 6. b. 
There is an idea that Congress will r. about the middle 
of July 1790. 

II. To ascend, mount up. 1. Of the heavenly 

bodies : To come above the horizon. Also 
transf of daylight, darkness, ships, etc. ME. 
a. a. Of smoke, vapour, or the like : To ascend 
into the air ME. b. Of trees, etc. : To grow, 
in respect of height 1601. 3. Of the sea, rivers, 

or water: To increase in height, esp. through 
the tides or floods ; to swell ME. b. To attain 
to a greater height or size ; to swell up ; to puff 
out. late ME. c. Of dough or paste : To 4 work * 
or swell under leaven ; to expand under heat 
1548. d. Of fluids : To reach a higher level in 
a containing vessel. Hence of a thermometer 
or barometer in respect of the mercury in the 
tube. 1658. e. Of liquids: To boil up 1839. 
4. Of the heart or amotions : a. To be elated 
with joy or hope; to become more cheerful, 
late ML, b. To be stirred by excitement, esp . 
by indignation or passion ME. c. Of the 
stomach: To nauseate or keck (at something) 
1508. 5. To extend directly upwards or away 

from the ground ; to exhibit successive super- 
position of parts; to form an elevation from 
the level ME. b. To have an upward slant or 
curve; to slope or incline upwards 1634. 6. 

To move or be carried upwards ; to ascend, 
late ME. b. Of birds: To take wing and as- 
cend from the ground 1528. c. Of a horse in 
leaping 1839. 7. To come up to the surface of 

the ground or water. Also with out. 1530. b. 
Of a fish : To come to the surface of the water 
to take a fly, bait, etc. 1653. 

x. The Moon Rising in clouded Majestic Milt. 
fig. Kings are like stars —they r. and set Shelley. 

a. a. A** Ev'ning Mist Ris’n fiom a Riv'er o’ re the 

marish glides Milt. 3. The sun was obscured., j and 
the sea was rising fast 1836. 4. a. His spirit* rising 

as his toils Increase Cowpkr. b. When I cease.. to 
feel my soul r. against oppression, 1 shall think myself 
un worth} to be your son Macaulay. 5. Along the 
lawn, where scattered hamlets rose Goldsm. 6. ’Tis 
he, I ken the manner of his gate, He rises on the toe 
Shaks. Jig. Whose Fortunes shall r. higher, Caesars 
or mine? Shaks. b. Again their ravening eagle rose 
In anger Tennyson. 7. A large alligator rose within 
three Teet of the boat 1862. 

III. To attain to a higher stage or degree. 

1. To ascend to a higher level of action, feeling, 
thought, or expression ; to become more ele- 
vated, striking, impressive, or intense. Also 
const, to action of some kind ME, a. To ad- 
vance in consequence, rank, influence, fortune, 
or social position; to attain to distinction or 
power ; to come into estimation ME. 3. To 
increase in amount, number, or degree ; to 
amount or reach to ME. b. To become dearer 
or more valuable ; to increase in price, value, 
etc. 1513. 4. a. Of the wind ; To increase in 

force ; to become more vehement 1620. b. 
Of the voice, etc. : To increase in pitch or 
volume ; to ascend in the musical scale 1548. 
c. To become more intense or strong ; to in- 
crease in strength to a certain point 1593. 

x. Thoughts and expressions in which he [Plato] 
rises to the highest level 1875. We do not r. to 
philanthropy all at once 1850. a. Some r. by sinne, 
and some by vertue fall Shaks. 3- .His expenses, 
with his income, r. 1746. b. Sugar is ris', my hoy 
Thackfray. 4. a. The winds r., and the winter 
comes on Pope. b. His voice rising with his reason* 
ing, so that it was very loud at last Dickens. C. In 
the presence of danger the courage of the man rose to 
its full height 1874. 

IV. To spring up, come into existence, 1. 
Of persons : To come upon the scene ; to ap- 
pear ; to be born ; to spring or issue of or from 
a person or family. Also with up. ME. a. a. 
Of plants or trees : To spring up ; to grow ME. 

b. Of blisters, etc.: To become prominent on the 
skin or surface, late ME. 8. To originate ; to 
result or issue. Const of, from , out of ME. 4. 
To come to pass, come about, occur, happen, 
take place ME 5. Of wind, etc. : To begin 
to blow or rage ME. b. Of sounds t To strike 
upon the ear, esp, in a loud manner ME. c. 
Of reports, rumours, etc. ; To come into circula- 
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tion ME. 6. Of a river : To have its spring or 
source, late ME. 7. To be built or reared 1570. 
8. To come into being by growth or creation 
1601. b. To come before the eye or mind 171a. 

x. A holy Prophetesse, new risen vp Shaks. a. a. 
Sweet Plants that r. naturally Addison. 3. From 
study will no comforts r.? Crab be. 4. Then rose a 
little feud betwixt the two Tennyson. 5. a. The 
winds begin to r. And roar from yonder dropping day 
Tennyson. 7. Beside the eternal Nile, The Pyramids 
have risen Sheliky. 

V. trans. 1. To raise, (the dead) to life (rare) 
1440. 9. To rouse or stir up ; to start ; to put 

up or flush (birds) ; to cause to rise 1500. b. 
Angling. To cause or induce (a fish) to come 
to the surface of the water 1850. 3. To in- 

crease ; to make higher or dearer. Now rare 
exc. dial. 1605. 4 * Want . *= Raise v. III. 7b. 

1669. b. To raise ; to lift up ; to cause to as- 
cend or mount up 1706 c. To promote (a per- 
son) in dignity or salary 1801. 5. To surmount, 

gain the top of (a hill or slope) ; to ascend. 
Chiefly L/.S. 1808. 6. colloq . To raise or grow ; 

to rear, bring up 1844. 

a. b* I killed three salmon and rose many more 
1867. 4* Since she had tacked, she had risen her hull 
out of the water 1842. 5. [We] discovered two horse- 

men rising the summit of a hill 1808. Hence Ri’sen 
(ri z‘n) ppL a. that baa risen, in the senses of the vb. 

Riser (rarzoi). late ME. [f. Rise v. + 
•ER *.] I. i. One who rises up, esp. from bed 
14^0. fa. One who rises in revolt -1655. 3. 

A fish that rises to an angler's fly or bait 1867. 
II. 1. The upright part of a step ; the vertical 
piece connecting two treads in a stair 1771. 9. 

Mining. An upthrow fault 1846. 3. Found - 

ing. An opening through a mould, into which 
metal rises as the mould fills 1875. 4. An 

electrical conductor or water-pipe passing from 
one floor of a building to another 1909. 
Risible (ri-zib’l), a. and sb. 1557. [ad. late 
L. risibilis. f. ris-, rid ere ; see -IBLK .1 A. adj. 
1. Having the faculty or power of laughing ; 
inclined or given to laughter. 9. Pertaining to, 
or used in, laughter 1747. 3. Capable of ex- 

citing laughter ; laughable, ludicrous 1727. 

x. He is the most r. misanthrope I ever met with 
Smollett, a. The Dutch negroes at Communipaw. . 
are famous for their r. powers 1809. 3. The jokes., 

are extremely queer and r. 1789. 

B sb. pi. The risible faculties or muscles. 
Chiefly U.S. 1785, Hence Risibi'lity, the 
faculty of laughing ; laughter ; a disposition to 
laugh ; pi. the r. faculties (U.S.). Ri'sibly adv. 
Rising (roi-ziq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Rise ».] 
In the senses of Rise v. ; esp. 1. Resurrection. 
More fully r. again, r . from the dead. 9. The 
act of taking up arms or engaging in some hos- 
tile action ; an insurrection or revolt, late ME. 
Rising (rai-ziij), ppl. a. 1548. [f. Rise v.~\ 
1. Having an upward slope or lie; elevated 
above the surrounding or adjacent level, 9. 
That ascends or rises ; mounting 1596. b - Of 
tides or water: Mounting, increasing in height 
1697. 3- Of the heavenly bodies: Appearing 

or emergent above the horizon 1610. 4. In- 

creasing in degree, force, or intensity 1603. 
b. Advancing in fortune, influence, or dignity 
1631. c. Increasing in pitch 1674. 5. Coming 

into existence ; developing, growing 1667. 

a. A gradually r. glass foretells improving weather 
if the thermometer falls i860. b. fig. He would stem 
the r. tide of revolution 1875. 4. Riseing winds the 

face of Ocean sweep Gray. b. He was looked on at 
court as a r. man Hume. 5. The hopes of the r. 
generation Johnson. 

Comb.: r. diphthong, one in which the stress 
falls on the second element ; so r. stress ; r. front 
( Photogr .), a camera front which can be elevated so as 
to reduce the foreground in a view * r. main, the ver- 
tical pipe of a pump; r. rod, part of the mechanism 
of a Cornish steam-engine. 

Rising (j3VT\rf), pr. pple. 1610. [f. Rise «.] 
x . Her . Preparing for flight ; taking wing. 9. 
Of horses, and transf of persons : Approaching 
(a given age) 1760. 8* TJ.S, a. In excess of 

upwards of 1817. b. Fully as much as ; rather 
more than 1848. 

Risk, sb. i66x. [_a. F. risque , ad. It. risco, 
rischio .] z. Hazard, danger; exposure to mis- 
chance or peril. Freq const, of. 9 . The chance 
or hazard of commercial loss, spec, in the case 
of insured property or goods 17x9. 8- Pis*- 

money, an allowance made to a cashier to cover 
accidental deficits 1849. 
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x. To cut my Elder Brother's Throat, without the 
Risaue of being hanged for him 1696. Phr. To run a 
or the r. a. An Insurance made on Risks in Foreign 
Ships 1755. Hence Ri’akful a. hazardous, uncertain. 
Risk, v . Also frisque. 1687. [ad. F. ris - 
qt ter, ad. obs. It. rise art, rischiare , f. risco 
Risk ;£.] 1. trans. To hazard, endangci ; to 

expose to the rhanec of injury or loss. a. To 
venture upon, take the chances of 1705. 

x. To risque the certainty of little for the chance of 
much Johnson, a. Nor had Emana Christos forces 
enough to r. a battle 1790. Hence Ri'aker, one who 
risks something. 

Risky (rrski), a. 1896. [f. Risk sb. + -Y 1 .] 
r. Dangerous, hazardous, fraught with risk. 9. 
[After F. risqu/.] Involving suggestions of or 
verging upon what is improper or indelicate 
1881. 

x. Twill be a r. job 1827. a. ' R.' situation and 
indelicate suggestion W. S. Gilbert. Hence Ri**- 
ki-ly adv., -ness. 

|| Risotto (tispto). 1884. [It.] A stew or 
broth made with rice, chicken, onions, etc. 
||Risqu6 (rzskr), a. 1883. [F., pa. pple. of 
risquer to Risk. ] = Risky a. 9. 

Rissole (ri‘s0ul). 1706. [a. F. rissole, OF. 
ruissole, perh. repr. pop. I,. russeola, fem. of L, 
russeolus reddish.] An entrde made of meat 
or fish, chopped up and mixed with bread- 
crumbs, egg, etc., rolled into a ball or small 
thick cake and fried. 

Il Risus (rai-s#s). 1693. [L., f .ridere.] Path. 
R. sardonicus , an involuntary or spasmodic 
grin consequent on some morbid condition. 
Rite (rait). ME. [ad. L. ritus ceremony.] 
x. A formal procedure or act in a religious or 
other solemn observance. b. A custom or 
practice of a formal kind 1581. 9. The general 

or usual custom, habit, or practice of a country, 
people, class of persons, etc. ; now spec, in re- 
ligion or worship, e.g. the Roman r. late ME. 

x. The ryles and sacramentea and the articles of our 
faith 1529. b. The rites of hospitality 1865. trans/. 
Time goes on crutches, till Loue haue all his riles 
Shaks. a. The English observe the R. of the Church 
of England, prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer 
1728. Hence Ri'telCbS a. destitute of r. or ceremony. 
tRHely adv. in due form -1675. 

||Ritornello (ritpjne*l<>>. 1675. [It., dim. of 
ritorno Return j£.] Mus. An instrumental 
refrain, interlude, or prelude in a vocal work. 

A Kcturnello by Martial Instruments 1675. Also 
in anglicized form Ritorne'l. 
tllRitra tto. 1799. [It.] A picture, portrait 



A mounted warrior ; a knight 

Ri ttmaster. rare. 1648. [ad. G. ritt- 
mcister, f. ritt riding. | The captain of a troop 
of horse. 

Ritual (ri’ti*&l), a. and sb. 7570. [ad. L, 
ritualis, neut. rituale (as. sb.), f. ritus RlTE.l 
A. adj. x. Pertaining or relating to, connected 
with, rites. 9. Of the nature of, forming, a rite 
or rites 1631. 

1. The r. laws restrained the Jews from conversing 
familiarly with the heathens *740. Phr. R.chotr , 
that part of the church in which the choir-offices are 
performed. a. K. -murder as a practice has been 
learnedly and thoroughly disproved 1896. 

B. sb. 1. A prescribed order of performing 
religious or other devotional service 1649. b. 
A book containing the order, forms, or cere- 
monies, to be observed in the celebration of 
religious or other solemn service 1656. 9. pi. 

Ritual acts or observances 1656. 3- The per- 

formance of ritual acts 1867. 

x. There was a.. dignity in the Jewish r. 177a. 3. 

attrib. The appointment of the R. Commission x88a. 
Ri'tnalize v. intr . to practice ritualism ; trans. to 
convert into a r.s to bring over to ritualism. Ri*tu- 
ally eulv. 

Ritualism (ri-tiwaliz'm). 1843. [f. Ritual 
+ -ism.] The observance, practice, or study 
of religious rites ; ritual observance (cl 
next 2). 

Ritualist (rrtiw&list). 1657. [f. prec. + 
-1 st.] x. One versed in ritual ; a student of 
liturgical rites and ceremonies, a. One who ad- 
vocates or practises the observance of religious 
rites. (In the loth century applied spec, to the 
extreme High Church party in the Church o! 
England.) 1677. 

a. attrib. The whole extreme R. party is practically 
hfaUibiUst Pvjeey. Hence RituajFstica. of or per- 


8 (Ger. Kiln). S (Fr. j*«). a (Ger. Mailer), il (Fr. dune). B (c«rl). S(£*)(thne). I (A) (rrn). f (Fr. tain). 8 tea, Mtth). 
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taining toi characteristic of, ritualists or ritualism i 
devoted to, or fond of ritual f -ally ado. 

RivagO (rorvedx). ME. [a. F., f. rive • 
L. ripa bank.] i. A coast, shore, or bank. Now 
Shore or river dues -1706. 
s. The River full of Ships, ..the r. full of sea-faring 
■ten 1658. 

Rival (roi*val), sb. and a. zstj. [ad. L. 
rival is, orig. one living on the opposite bank 
of a stream from another, 1 rivus stream.] A. 
zb. i. One who is in pursuit of the same object 
as another ; one who strives to equal or outdo 
another in any respect, a. One who, or that 
which, disputes distinction or renown with some 
other person or thing 1646. 

s. The medical name for a r. Is * colleague * 1899. 
a The Spanish generals stood without rivals in their 
military skill 1874. 

B. adj. Holding the position of a rival or 
rivals 1590. 

The R. Chariots In the Race shall strive Dsyden. 
Hence Ri'v&lesa, a female r. or competitor. Rl*val- 
lesa a without a r. 

Rival (roi*val),e>. 1605. [f. RIVAL sb.] L 
irons. To enter into competition with ; to strive 
to equal or excel (another) 1609. a. intr* To 
act as a rival, be a competitor 1605. 

1. These Beauties R. each other on all Occasions 
Steelk. transf. A crash which rivalled thunder i860, 
e. Lear 1. i. 194. 

Rlvallty (raivse*Hti). 158a. [ad. L. rlvali- 
ias\ see Rival sb. and -ity.] - Rivalry. 
Rivalry (rorv&lri). 1598. [f. Rival sb. 
+ -RY.] The act of rivalling ; competition, 
emulation. 


Jealousies, rivalries, envy, Intervene to separate 
ethers from our side Scott. 

Rivalsllip (roi*valJip). 163a. [f. Rival sb. 
+ -ship.] The state or character of a rival ; 
emulation, competition, rivalry. 

Rive (roiv), v. Pa. L rived; pa. pple. 
rived, riven. ME. [a. ON. (Icel.) rifa, = 
OFris. riva. ] L irons . 1. To tear apart or in 
pieces by pulling or tugging ; to rend or lacerate 
with the hands, claws, etc. ; to pull asunder. 
Also with various advs. and preps, a. To sever, 
cleave, or divide, by means of a knife or weapon ; 
fto pierce or thnist late ME. 3* To rend or 
split by means of shock, violent impact, or 
pressure, eta ; to strike asunder ME. b. To 
split or cleave (wood, stone, etc.) by appropriate 
means. Also with up , off. X440. 4. To rend 

(the heart, soul, etc.) with painful thoughts or 
feelings ME. 

x. Thy loved one from thee riven Byron. It went 
through the land, .. riving sects 1863. I would r. the 
heart out of my breast 1871. a. She rofe hir selfe 
to the herte CaAucKR. 3. Yonder blasted boughs by 
lightening riven 1768. 4. All thoughts to r. the heart 
are here, and all are vain Houbman. 

H. absol. 1. To commit spoliation or robbery ; 
to take away from. Now dial. 1489. a. To 
tear voraciously ; to tug at something 155a. 

a. Standing .. roared and riven at by the wind 
Dickens. 

III. intr. t. To part asunder ; to cleave, split, 
erack, open up ME. b. Of wood or stone: 
To admit of splitting or cleaving 1699. a. 
/r- a. Of the heart : To break or burst with 
sorrow, late ME. b. Denoting the effect of re- 
pletion, excessive laughter, eta 1586. 

x. b. The body of the willow tree rives Into pales 
X77a. Hence Rive sb. a pull, tug, tear, crack. 
Rivel (riVl), v. Now rare . ME. [Cf. 


next.] z. intr. To become wrinkled or shri- 
velled; to form wrinkles or small folds. a. 
irons. To cause (the skin) to wrinkle or pucker ; 
to shrivel up 1583. 

a. A man with a sour ri veil'd Face Addison. So 
fRl’vel sb. a wrinkle or fold upon the skin («//. of 
the face) or on the rind of a fruit. 

, Ri veiled (riVld), a. Now dial, or arch. 
{OE. riftltde ; etym. obsa] 1. Wrinkled ; full 
of wrinkles or small folds; corrugated, fur- 
rowed. a. Shrunken, shrivelled, esp. by heat 
1639. g. Twisted, coiled (rare) 1594. 

Riven (riv*n), ppL a. ME. [Pa. pple. of 
Rive v.] z. Split, cloven, rent, tom asunder, 
fa. Ornamentally slashed (rare) 

River (ri-vw), zb.l ME. [1 
riviere (mod.F. rivUre) 1 — pop. L. *riparia, f. 
ripa bank. 1 1. A copious stream of water flow- 
ing in a channel towards the sea, a lake, or 
another stream, b. transf. A copious stream 
or flow of (something), late ME. c. Used 




euphemistically for the boundary between life 
and death 1790. fa. A stream, or the banks 
of a stream, as a place frequented for hawking. 
Hence, the sport of hawking, -1635. fa. The 
coast or littoral (of Genoa) -1693. 

x. Ti* like a rolling r., That murm’ring flows, and 
flows for ever 1 Gay. fig. The fruitfull Riuer in the 
Bye Sbaks. b. A Crimson riuer of warme blood 
Shaks. c. And hast thou crost that unknown r n 
Life's dreary bound ? Burns. 

attrib. and Comb . as r.-bar, -basin , •channel , etc. { 
r.-boy , .rat, etc. ; r.-bank, the raised or sloping edge 
of a r. 1 the ground adjacent to a r. j -bed, the channel 
in which a r. flows} -craft, boats or vessels used in r. 
traffic, b. With the names of fishes and othex ani- 
mals (freq. contrasted with sea -) , as r. bass ( U.S.), the 
black baas, Microfterus j r. chub ( 17 . S.), the horny- 
head or jerker, Ceratichtkys bigut talus } r. crab, 
any crab which inhabits rivers, freshwater pools, or 
swamps s also, a crayfish} fr. dragon, the croco- 
dile (with allusion to Pharaoh of Egypt) t r, duck, 
any duck belonging to the Anatinmi T. eel, the 
common freshwater eel 1 r. herring ( 17 . S.), a Axe 
wife *} r. hog, (a) the capybara or water-hog; 
(b) a S. African bog of the genus Potamocharus 1 r. 
jack (viper), a West African viper having a flat head 
and a somewhat long horn on either side of the snout | 
r. limpet, a pulmonate gasteropod of the genus 
Ancylus. found in rivers; r. wolf^ f («) the pike) 
(b) a kina of otter (Lutra Brasiliensis ) found in South 
America. Hence tni'ver v. irons, to wash (wool or 
sheep) in a r. Rivered (ri'vaid) pfiL a. watered by 
rivers ; furnished with a r. or rivers. Ki'verllng, a 
small r., or stream. Ri’very a. (rare), fresembling a 
r. t abounding in streams or rivers | pertaining to a r. 

River (roi’vw), sb * 1483, [f. Rive v. + 

-br 1 .] 1. One who rives, rends, or cleaves, 

fa. One who robs ; a reaver -1568. 

Riverain (ri'vor^in), a. and sb. 1858. [a. 
F. riverain , L rivibre River j^. 1 ] A. adj. 1 . 
Pertaining to a river or its vicinity. 9. -= 
Riverine a. x. B. sb. One who dwells on the 
banks or in the vicinity of a river 1867. 
Ri'ver-drift 1839. [£ River sb . 1 + Drift 
*£.] Geol. Ancient alluvia of rivers in which 
early palaeolithic remains are found. 

Riveret (ri*veret). Now rare or Obs. 1538. 

[ ad. OF. riverete (F. rivibrette) ; see River sb . 1 
and -ET.] z. A small river or stream ; a rivu- 
let or brook, a. transf. A surface vein 1603 
Ri*ver-fish. late ME. Any fish whose 
habitat is in a river or stream ; a freshwater fish. 
Ri*ver-god. 1661. [f. River sb . 1 + God 
sb. x.] Mythol. A tutelary deity supposed to 
dwell in and to preside over a river. 

Ri ver-horse. 1601. [£ River sb . 1 + 
Horse sb.] x. The hippopotamus. a. The 
water-kelpie ; see Kelpie 1851. 

Riverine (rrvarain), a. and sb. i860, [f. 

River *M] A. adj. x. Situated or dwelling 
on the banks of a river; riparian. a. Of or 
pertaining to a river 1871. B. sb. The banks or 
vicinity of a river 1895. 

RWerside. Also river-side. ME. [f. 
River j^. 1 + Side j£.] The side or bank of a 
river; the ground adjacent to, or stretching 
along, a river. Also attrib ., as r. inn, eta 
Ri ver-wa ter. Also river water, late 
MEL [f. River sb . 1 + Water sb .] Water in, 
j forming, or obtained from, a river or stream. 

I Rivet (ri*v6t), sb . 1 late ME. [a. OF., f .river 
to fix, clinch.] A short nail or bolt for fastening 
together metal plates or the like, the headless 
end of which is beaten out after insertion, b. 
A burr or clinch upon a nail (rare) 1634. 

The Armourers accomplishing the Knights, With 
busie Hammers closing Riuets vp Shaks. 

Rivet (ri*v6t), sb.* 1580. [Origin obsc.] 
Bearded or cone wheat Also in pi. form rivets . 
Also used attrib . with wheat. 

Rivet (ri*vet),!?. late ME. [f. Rivet xAl] 
1. trans. To secure (a nail or bolt) by hammer- 
ing or beating out the projecting end of the 
shank into a head or knob; to clinch. Also 
with down. a. To secure or fasten with or as 
with rivets. Also with down, in, together, late 
MEL 8- transf \ To fix, fasten, or secure firmly 
1699. 4. To nx intently (the eye or the mind) ; 
to command or engross (the attention) x6oa. 
b. To engross the attention of (a person) 176s. 

a. Seise him... R, him to the rock Mas. Bbowmimo. 
3. I am wholly Ignorant in what manner.. his first 
attachment may have riveted bis affections 1788. 
Things become riveted in the memory 1849. 4. Giue 
him needfull note, For I mine eyes will rnaet to his 


Face Shaks. Hence Ri*veter, one who rivets | a 
machine which rivets. 

|) Rividre (rtvyfr). 1880. [F. ; see River 
sb. 1 ] A necklace of diamonds or other gems, 
esp. one consisting of more than one string. 
tljRi'VO. 159a. [app. of Sp. origin.] An 
exetam. used at revels or drinking-bouts -1607. 
Rivose (ral*v0us, ri-), O. 1896. [ad. late 
L. rivosus , f, rivus stream.] Entom. Applied 
to somewhat sinuate furrows which do not run 
in a parallel direction. 

Rivulet (ri'vrffltt). 1587. [perh. ad. It 
rivoletto , dim. of rivolo, dim. of rtvo z — L, rivus 
stream ; see -ET.] A small stream or river ; a 
streamlet. 

By Fountain or by shadie R. He sought them both 
Milt, transf. The rivulets of intelligence which are 
continually trickling among us Johnson. 

Rix-dollar (rrksd^bj). Now /list. 1598. 
[ad. older Du. rijcksdaler — Sw. riksdaler , G. 
reichsthaler .] A silver coin and money of ac- 
count, current c 1600-1850 in various European 
countries and in their commerce with the East ,• 
the value varied from about 4 t. 6 d. to as. 3 d. 

Rizzar, v. Sc. 1818. [ad. obs. F. res sorer, 
f. re - Re- 4- sorer to dry, or make red ; sec Sore 
a .] trans. To dry or parch (esp. haddocks) in 
the sun. So Ri-zzared ppl. a. 

Roach (r#«tj), Sb . 1 ME. [a. OF. rocke, 
rote, also roaue t roeque ; origin unkn.] A small 
freshwater nsh (Leuciscus rutilus) of the Carp 
family, common in the rivers of northern Europe. 
Blue r. m Azurine* In U.S . , also applied to 
various small fishes resembling, or mistaken 
for, the roach. Also attrib., as r.-batkrd, etc. 
Phr. As sound as a r. ■■ F. sain cotrtme m gar don. 

Roach sb* 1794. [Origin unkn.] 

Aaut. 'An upward curve cut in the foot of a 
square sail*. 

Roach, sb.* 1836. Abbrev. of Cockroach. 
Roach (n?utj), v. 1848. [f. Roach sb.*] 

1. trans. To cut (a sail) with a roach 1851. 9. 

U.S. To clip or trim (a person’s hair or horse's 
mane) so that it stands on end 1833. 

Road (rJ«d), sb. [OE. rdd f f. pret. stem 
of ridan to ride.] Ti. The act of riding on 
horseback ; also, a spell of riding ; a journey on 
horseback -1613. +9. spec . A hostile incur- 
sion by mounted men ; a foray, raid -X665. 8. 

A sheltered piece of water near the shore where 
vessels may lie at anchor in safety ; a roadstead 
Usually pi. ME. 4. An ordinary line of com 
munication between different places, used by 
horses, travellers on foot, or vehicles 1596. h. 
U.S. A railroad or railway 1837. Any path, 
way, or (material) course 1602. b. fig. A way 
or course, esp. to some end 1599. 6. A way or 

direction taken or pursued by a person or thing; 
a course followed in a journey 1612. 7. The 

usual course, way, or practice. In phr. out of 
the r. of. 1608. 

x. Hen. VII I t iv. ii. 17. s. Dui Jeters, whuii they 
make rodes into Scotlande 1533. 3. The Towne 

Gravesend is a knownc Ronae 1617. Phr. f At r.. 
riding at anchor. 4. The most villanous house in al 
London rode Shaks. Phr. On, upon, the r., travel- 
ling, journeying, upon or during a journey, etc. 1 on 
tour. To take the r. % to set out. The r. t the high* 
way; to go upon , take to, the r.. to become a high 
wayinan; gentleman, knight q/ the r., a highway- 
man (now arch.). To give (a person) the r., to allow 
one to pass. To take the r. ofi, to take precedence of. 
The rule of the r., the fixed custom which regulates 
the side to be taken by vehicles, etc. (or tranff. by 
vessels) in progressing or passing each other, b. A 
prominent station on the Central Pacific r. 1873. 5. 

where Silver Swans sail down the WatVy Rode 
Deyden. b. Precipitating themselves in the r. to ruin 
1783. Phr. Royal r., a smooth or easy wajr. 6. Phr. 
Out of the (or one's) r., out of the way, in various 
senses (chiefly Sc. and n. dial.). In one's (or the)r., in 
one’s way, 00 as to cause obstruction or inconvenience 
attrib. and Comb . : r.-Bgent ( 17 . S.), a highway 
robber 1 R. -Board, the authority entrusted with the 
business of making and improving roads, and hav- 
ing the administration of a r. fundi -book# also r. 
book# a book exhibiting or describing the roads of a 
district or country} r. hog, one who rides or drives 
recklessly and dangerously on ther. without regard to 
the comfort of others ; esp. a reckless cyclist or motor- 
ist) -metal, broken stone used in making roads ; hence 
r. -metal lingi r. post, (a) a signpost) (b) a military 
post stationed or situated on ar. 1 -runner ( 17 .S.), the 
palaano 01 chaparral cock) -aenao# the faculty of 
perceiving instinctively and promptly the beat method 
of dealing with all kinds of emergencies on the r. 
Hence Rog'dlcaa a. destitute of or having no roads. 
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Road (rtfad), v. 1856. [Origin obsc.] tra\ 
Of a dog: To follow up (a game-bird) by 1 


irons 

m j the 

•cent Also with up, and absol . 
Ro&'d-maker. 1799. [£ Road sb.\ One 
who makes roads, 

Roa'daide. Also road-aide. 171a. [Road 
sb. 4.] tx. The side next to the road. Steele. 
a. The side, or border, of the road ; wayside 

Ifoaditead (rJu-dsted). 1556. [f. Road sb 
3.] A place where ships may conveniently or 
safely lie at anchor near the shore. 

Roadster (rJn-dstax). 1744. [f. Road sb. 

S and 4. J x. Naut. A vessel lying, or able to 
e, at anchor in a roadstead ; one which lies at 
anchor in a roadstead when tide or wind is un- 
favourable. a. A horse for riding (or driving) 
on the road x8i8. b. A cycle or car for use on 
the road 1883. 8. One who is accustomed to 

the road ; a coach-driver or traveller 1841. 4, 

Hunting . One who keeps to the road 1858. 
Roa-away. 1597. [Road sb. 4 J 1. A way 
used as a road ; ta highway, a. The main or 
central portion of a road, esp. that used by ve- 
hicular traffic, in contrast to the side-paths 1807. 
8. That portion of a bridge, railway, etc., on 
which traffic is conducted 1834. 
Roadworthy, a . 1819. [Road sb. 4.] 

Fit for the road ; in a suitable condition for 
using on the road. Hence Roa*dworthinesa. 
Roam (r^m), v. ME. [Origin obsc.] I. 
intr. To wander, rove, or ramble ; to walk about 
aimlessly, esp. over a wide area. a. trans . To 
wander over or through (a place) 1603. 

x. Shaggy forms o'er ice-Duflt mountains r. Gray. 
a. False titl'd Sons of God, roaming the Earth Milt. 
Hence Roam sb. the act of wandering or roaming ; 
a ramble. Roa’mer, one who roams; a wanderer. 
Roan (wun), a. and sbA 1330. [a. OF. roan , 

JL» adj. Of 
prevailing 


*o. [a. 

fin-J 

ch the 


rouen, F. rouan, of unkn. orijgi 
animals : Having a coat, in which 
oolour is thickly interspersed with some other ; 
esp. bay, sorrel, or chestnut mixed with white 
or grey. Also absol . as the name of a colour, 
fin the case of horses, the prevailing colour is 
frcq. expressed, as black, blue , red, silver, straub 
berry r .) B. sb. A roan horse, cow, antelope, 

etc. 1580. 

Roan (nmn), sb* late ME. [perh. Roan, an 
old form of the place-name Rouen. ] + z. R. skin , 
some kind of skin or leather -1583. a, A soft 
flexible leather made of sheepskin, used in 
bookbinding as a substitute for morocco x8i8. 

Roan-tree, var. of Rowan-tree. 

Roar (r5®TJ, sb.* late ME. [f. the stem of 
OE. rdrtan , ME. roren to Roar. Later, perh. 
re-formed from the vb.] 1. A full, deep, pro- 
longed cry uttered by a lion or other large 
beast ; a loud and deep sound uttered by one 
or more persons, esp. as an expression of pain 
or anger, b. A boisterous outburst ^/laughter ; 
also ellipU for this 1778. a. transf. The loud 
sound of cannon, thunder, a storm, the sea, or 
other Inanimate agents <<48. 

1. Sure it was the roare Of a whole heard of Lyons 
Shaks. A r. of hired applause Kingsley, b. A r. of 
laughter Interrupted him Kipling, a. Arm t arm 1 it 
U..the cannon’s opening r. t Byron. 

fRoar, sb* late ME. [a. MDu. roer * OS. 
hrbra, OHQ. ruora (MHG. more, G. runr). ] 
Confusion, tumult, disturbance -x6xo. b. A 
wild outburst of mirth. (In mod. use assoc, w 
prec.) 

By your Art. .you haue Put the wild waters !u this 
Rore Shaks. b. Hum. v. L an. 

Roar (r5*i), v. [OE. rdrian - MDu. reeren , 
reren (still In dial, use); prob. Imitative.] 1. 
intr. Of persons 1 To utter a very loud and 
deep or hoarse cry (or cries), esp. under the 
Influence of rage, pain, or great excitement ; 
to vociferate, snout, yell. tb. To shout in 
revelry ; to behave in a noisy, riotous manner 
-1763. s. Of animals {esp. of lions) t To utter 
a bud deep cry. Also with out , ME. b. Of 
horses 1 To make a bud sound in breathing 
1880. a* Of cannon, thunder, wind, the sea, 
etc. i To make a loud noise or din ME. b. Of 
a place 1 To resound or echo with noise, late 
ME. 4. trans. To utter or proclaim loudly ; 
to shout (ouiS. late ME. b. with compl. t To 
force, call, bring, render, etc., by roaring 1607. 

t. You., roared Tor mercy, and still ranne and roar'd 


Shaks. a Whereat his horse did snort, as be. Had 
heard a lion r. Cowfbx. b. The tendency to r. is not 
a matter of heredity 1889. 3. The faggot biased and 

crackled, and roared up the chimney x86x. 4. The 

songs those young fellows were roaring Thackeray. 
b. We ‘11 r. the rusty rascal out of his tobacco 1617. 

Roarer (rBs-raj). late ME. [f. Roar v. + 
-ER *.] x. One who or that which roars, fb. 
A noisy, riotous bully or reveller -1709 a. A 
horse affected with roaring i8ix. 3. U.S. slang. 
Something superlatively good 1852. 

s. What cares these roarers for the name of King? 
Shaks. 

Roaring (r^rin), vbl. r b. OE. [£. Roar 
v. +-INQ 1 .] 1. The utterance of a loud deep 

cry. fa. Bullying, boisterous, or riotous con- 
duct -1642. 3. A disease of horses, causing 

them to make a loud noise when breathing under 
exertion ; the act of making this noise 1823. 

Roa*ring, ppl. a. late ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 3 .] i. That roars or bellows; spec . of 
horses (see prec. 3). a. Behaving or living 
in a noisy, riotous manner. Now arch. i6u. 

3. Of voice, sound, etc. ; Extremely loud 1548. 

4. Characterized by riotous or noisy revelry; 
full of din or noise 1715. b. The r . forties'. 
see Forty sb. 5. Of trade: very brisk, highly 
successful 1796. 

1. They gaped vpon me.. ns a rauening and a r. 
Lyon Ps. xxii. xt. 4. We’ll have a r. Night 1750. 
The r. game (or play), ihe game of curling. R . drunk, 
excessively drunk aud noisy. Hence Roa'ringly adv. 

Roast (r£ust\ sb. ME. [In sense i,a. OF. 
rost masc. (mod.F. rdt) or roste fem., roasting, 
roast meat, f. rostir. In sense a, a subst. use 
of the pa. pple. of Roast v. In other senses 
mainly from the verbal stem.] x. A piece of 
roast meat, or anything that is roasted for food ; 

I a part of an animal prepared or intended for 
roasting, a. Roast meat ; roast beef, late ME. 

3. An operation of roasting (metal, coffee, etc.), 

or the result of this 1582. 4. T he process of 

bantering unmercifully 1740. 

x. I love no rost, but a nut browne tosle And a crab 
layde in the fyre 1575. Phr. To rule the r., to be 
master; The ladies always rule the r. in this pan of 
the world 1778 s. He cateth flesh: he rosteth rost, 
and is satisfied Isa. x!iv. x6. 

Roast (rJust), v. ME. [ad. OF. rostir 
(mod.F. rStir), of Teut. origin; cf. OHG. rds- 
ten, f. rdst masc., rdste fem. , gridiron, grill.] x. 
trans. To make (flesh or other food) ready for 
eating by prolonged exposure to heat at or be- 
fore a fire. Also freq. in mod. use, to cook 
(meat! in an oven ( «= bake), b. techn To ex- 
pose (metallic ores, etc.) to protracted heat in 
a furnace ; to calcine 1582. c. To expose (coffee 
beans) to heat in order to prepare for grinding 
1724. a. To torture by exposure to flame or 
heat ME. 3. To ridicule, banter, jest at, quiz 
(a person) in a severe or merciless fashion 1726. 

4. absol. To perform, carry on, the process of 
roasting, late ME. 5. intr. To undergo the 
process of being cooked, tortured, or calcined 
by exposure to nre or heat ME. 

1. That dav of an auncient custome there Uroosted 
a whole Oxe 1560. a. Blow me about in windes, r. 
me in Sulphure, Wash me in steepe-downe gulfes of 
liquid fire Shaks. 4. I have had no difficulty in 
teaching men how to r. 1877. 5. Cast thereon smale 

salt as he rosteth 1450. 

Roast (rd*»st), ppl. a. ME. [Old pa. pple. 
of Roast i/ ( ] Roasted. 

Roast beef. 1635. [Roast f>pla. Hence 
F. rosbif.’] Beef roasted for eating. 

Roaster (ria’sux). 1440. [f. Roast v. + 
-ER. 1 ] x. One who roasts. 9. Min. A furnace 
in which metallic ores are calcined 1778. to. A 
kind of oven in which meat, etc., can be cooked 
by roasting 1799. c. An apparatus for roasting 
coffee-beans 1837. 3. A pig, or other article of 

food, fit for roasting 1690. 

Roasting (rJu hirin'), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Roast v.l The action of the vb. b. attrib 
as r.-ear (of maize), one suitable for roasting ; 
r.-jack , a contrivance for turning meat, etc., 
while it Is being roasted. 

Roast meat Also roast-meat 1530. [f. 
Roast ppl . a.] Meat cooked by roasting. 

Phr. fee make roast meat of, to burn (a person) J to 
destroy or finish off. t To erg roast meat , to be foolish 
enough to announce to others a piece of private good 
lock or good fortune. 

Rob(ipb) t j£. Now rare. 1578. [a. mocLL. 


or F. rob, f. (ult.) Arab, robb, rubb or Per*, rob, 
mb fruit-syrup. 1 The juice of a fruit, reduced 
by boiling to the consistency of a syrup and 
preserved with sugar ; a conserve of fruit. 

Rob (rpb), v. M E. [ad. OF. robber , robet , 
of Teut. origin; cf. Reave t%] 1. trans. To 

deprive (a person) of something by unlawful 
force or the exercise of superior power ; to de- 
spoil by violence. 9. To plunder or stnp (a 
person) feloniously 0/ (something belonging to 
him) ; to deprive (a person) of (something due) 
ME. 3. To plunder, pillage (a place, house, 
etc.). Kreq. const. i/That which is taken. ME, 4 . 
absol. To commit depredations ; to plunder ; to 
take away property by force ME. 5. To carry 
off as plunder; to steal. Now rare . ME. 6. 
Cardplaying. To exchange the trump-card, ll 
an ace, for any other card in the pack 1611. 

x. Se yt thou robbe not y® poore because he is 
wealce Cover dalk Prov. xxii. »a. Phr. To r. Peter to 
pay (1 clothe ) Paul : see Fxiek sb. x. a. For who would 
r. a Hermit of his Weeds Milt.? t One that is like 
to be executed for robbing a Church Shaks. 4. I am 
accurst to r. in that Theefe company Shaks. 5 The 
descendants of the Negroes who were robbed from 
Africa 1887. 

Roband (r0u*b*nd). ME. [Later var. of 
t raband, f. obs. Sc. ra sailyard + Band sb. 1 
Sometimes improved into rope~band.~\ Naut. 
A piece of small rope passed through an eyelet- 
hole in the head of a sail and used to secure it 
to the yard above. 

Robber (r^-bw). ME. [a. AF. and OF. 
robbere , robere, f. robber to Rob.] One who 
practises or commits robbery ; a depredator, 
plunderer, despoiler. 

Then Thceucs and Robbers xaunge abroad vnseene 
Shaks. 

attrib. and Comb.: r.-gold, 'inn, r. latr, etc.; r.. 
council 01 -synod, the ecclesiastical council held at 
Ephesus in 449, the deciees of which were subse- 
quently rescinded ; -crab, a large tropical crab which 
feeds on coco nuts ; -fly, a fly of the family Asilidu, 
given to preying upon other insects. 

Robbery {\p bari). MIL. [a. O Y.roberie, 
f. sober to Ron ; see -ery.] 1 . The action or 
practice of robbing; spoliation, depredation 
b. An instance of this ; a depredation ME. ta. 
conrr. Plunder, booty -1535. 

1. R. is committed by Force, or Teiror, of which 
neither is In Theft; for Theft is a secret Act Hodhes 
a. lhey gather together eucll gotten goodes, and lays 
vp r. in their houses Covkkdalk Amos ill. io. 

Ro-bbin. Now rare or Obs. 1497. [var, 
of Roband.J Naut. =- Roband. 

Robe (rJob), sb. ME. [a. OF., — CataL 
and It roba \ the stem Is that of the verb 
Rob, the original sense being ‘ spoil, booty ‘ , 
as in OF.] 1. A long loose outer garment 
reaching to the feet or the ankles, worn by both 
sexes in the Middle Ages, and still by men of 
some of the Eastern nations ; a gown. Now 
rare , exc. as in 2. b. A trade name for a special 
form of lady's dress ; a piece of material, partly 
shaped for a gown 1878. 9. A long outer gar- 

ment of a special form and material worn in 
virtue of, and betokening, a particular rank, 
calling, condition, or office. Also pi. with 
the same connotation ME. 3. pi. Outer gar- 
ments or clothes in general 1575. b. fig. A 
covering or vesture compared to a long en- 
veloping garment 1623. 4. U.S . and Casiada, 

The dressed skin of a buffalo, musk ox, etc. 
used as a garment or rug 1836. 

1. Turbans and flowing robes are adapted to hot 
countries 1796. a. 7 he tong r., (the dreus of) the legal 
ox clerical piofession ; the short r. t (that of) ' all that 
profess arms, or usually wear swords' (CotgT.) ; so 
both robes, either r. The R., the legal profession. 
Phr. Coronation, parliament robes , etc. Master, 
Mistress, Yeoman, of the Robes : see these words. 
3. b. Another [cottage] wore A close-set r. of jasmine 
Tennyson. 

Robe (rifrb), v. ME. [f. the sb.] 1 . trans. 
To clothe or Invest in a robe or robes ; to ap- 
parel ; to dress a. intr. To put on robes or 
vestments 1696. 

1. Ulysses rob’d him In the cloak and vest Pops 
fig. Love robed her in a blush 1850. a. Only to Roab, 
and Feast, and performe Rites Bacon. 

ft Robe de chambre (rob d? JafibrV 1731. 
[F. ; see Robe sb. and Chamb&b sb. J A dres- 
smg-gown or ndgligd. 

Robert (rp-bwt). ME. [a. F., nit. Tent.] ft. 
« Robin (kedbueast). -late ME. a.®- Herb 
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Robert. Also robert's bill. 1847. 3. A police- 
man. (Cf. Bobby a.) 1870. 4. A waiter. (From 

articles in Punch , 1881-2, professedly written 
by a waiter named Robert.) 1886. 

Robin 1 (r^*bin). late ME [a. OF., dim. or 
familiar form of Robert.] I. The personal name. 

Iakke )»e iogeloure. .And Robyn j?e Rybaudoure 
Piers Plowman. 

II. x. * Robin redbreast i a. 1549. b. 

Any bird of the genus Erithaeus 1855. 2. U.S . 

The red-breasted thrush, Turdus migra tortus 
1798. 3. The name given to various colonial 

birds, as in New Zealand to those of the genus 
Miro f in Australia to species of Pctroica and 
other genera, etc. 1880. b. Used attnb. or ap- 
positively in names of various birds 1555. 

1. On the nigh-naked tree the r. piped Disconsolate 
Tennyson. a. In America I shoot robins and find 
them thrushes 1888. 3 Bluer., the bluebird. Golden 

r., the Baltimore oriole. b. R. breast, = r. snipe ; 
R. dipper ( U.S .), the buffle-headed duck ; R. snipe, 
(«) -Knot z£.*; [b) the red-breasted snipe. 

III. A name given locally or dialectally to 
various plants, as red campion, ragged robin, 
herb Robert, etc. 1694. b. In genitive combs., 
as robin's eye(s, flower, herb Robert, rose 
campion , etc. ; robin's plantain ( U.S. ) , a species 
of fleabane ( Erigeron belledifolium ) 1846. IV. 
The name of various fishes : a. dial. A small or 
inferior codfish 1618. b. U.S. Decapterus punc- 
tutus ; also, the sea-robin 1876. 

+Robin 2 . 1748 — Robing vbl. sb. a -1789. 
Robinet (rp'binet). late ME. [a. OF., dim. 
of Robin Robin *.] ti. Some form of hoisting- 
tackle -151:2. +a. A kind of small cannon 

-1611. 3. — Robin 1 II. 1. Now n. dial . late 

ME. 4. A cock or faucet of a pipe 1867. 

Ro bing, vbl. sb. 1470. [f. Robe v. -f 

•Ing 1 .) 1 . Apparel, array ; a costume or gown, 
a. A trimming in the form of bands or stripes 
upon a gown or robe 1727. 3. The action of 

putting on robes 1838. 

at trio. 3 r.-room, a room specially appropriated to 
the putting on of official robes. 

Robin Goodfellow(r?*bin gudfebu). 1531. 
[See Robin 1 and Goodfellow.] A sportive 
and capricious elf or goblin believed to haunt 
the English countryside in the 16 -17th cen- 
turies; also called Hobgoblin or Puck. tb. 
gen. A fairy or goblin of this kind-1635. 

When Hobgoblin and Robin good Fellow made 
country wenches keepe their houses cleane ouermght 
1632. 

Robin Hood (rp*bin hu*d). late ME. 
[A personal name, perh. fictitious.] 1. The 
name of a popular English outlaw traditionally 
famous from at least the 14th c. ; hence allu- 
sively, an outlaw or bandit, or a leader of such 
persons, ta. One who acted the part of Robin 
Hood in a mummer’s play or yearly festival ; 
the play or festival itself. Hence Robin Hood's 
day\, men. -16 16. 

1. f A tale (or pest) 0/ Robin /food, an extravagant 
story. 

|| Robinia (robi*ni&). 1759. [mod.L. (Linn.), 
f. Robin, name of the royal gardener at Paris, 
who introduced these trees to Europe in 1635.] 
Bot. A genus of N. Amer, trees and shrubs of 
the beau family, chiefly represented by the 
locust-tree. 

Ro*bin redbreast, 1450. [Cf. Robin 1 
and RedbreastJ i. a. The European red- 
breast or robin (. Erithaeus rubecula), usu. as a 
proper name, but also with a and pL b. dial. 
The red campion. Lychnis diuma 1886. a. 
slang. A Bow Street runner 1841, 

Roborant (r<?u*b- f r*rb6rant), sb. and a. 
x66t. [ad. L. roborant -, roborare ; see next.] A. 
r b. An invigorating or strengthening medicine. 
B. adj. Strengthening; restorative 1836. 
fRo* borate, v. late ME. [ad. L. roborai 
roborare to strengthen, L robots, robur strength, j 
1. trans. To ratify, confirm (a charter, league, 
etc.] -1655. a. To strengthen, invigorate ; to 
fortify -1710. So tRobora'tion 1657. 

Robot (rJu-tyt). 1923. [Czech robot-, stem 
of robotiti to work, drudge ■■ Russ, rabdtaf to 
work, f. rabdta work. (The orig. Slavonic stem 
is related to G. arbeit work.)] One of the me- 
chanical men and women in the play R.U.R. 
{Possum's Universal Robots) by Karel Capek ; 
hence, a living being that acts automatically 
(without volition). b. A machine devised to 


function in place of a living agent ; one which 
acts automatically or with a minimum of ex- 
ternal impulse 1925. 

Robots. . persons all of whose activities were imposed 
upon them and who were not allowed ‘ even the luxury 
of original sin ’ G. B. Shaw. Hence Robote’aque, 
Robo'tian, ad/s. Ro'botism. Ro'botize v. trans. 
to rnechanicalize. Ro*botry. 

Rob Roy (rpb,roi-). 1866. [Name (mean- 
ing ' Red Robert ') of a Highland freebooter 
(1671-1734) given by John Macgregor (1835- 
1892) to" a canoe.] Rob Roy canoe, a light 
canoe fora single person propelled by alternate 
strokes of a double-bladed paddle. 

|| Robur (rju-btfi). rare. 1601. [L.] Avery 
hard-wooded variety of oak. Also robur-oak. 

Roburite (r<Ju*baroit). 1887. [f. L. robur 
strength + -ITE 1 4.] A flameless explosive of 
very high power. 

R.,. consists of chlorinated dinitroberizene mixed 
with sufficient ammonium nitrate to completely oxidize 
it 1891. 

Robust (rpbzvst), a. 1549. [ad. L. robustus , 
f. robur strength.] 1. Ot persons: Strong and 
hardy in body or constitution ; strongly and 
stoutly built ; of a full and healthy habit, b. 
Similarly of the body or the constitution ; of 
plants, animal structures, etc. 1625. a. a. 
Coarse, rough, rude. Now rare. 1560. b. Per- 
taining to, or requiring, bodily strength or 
hardiness ; vigorous 1683. 3. fig. Strong, 

vigorous, healthy 1788. b. Vigorous in mind, 
voice, etc. 1852. 

z. Stronge & robuste persons 1563. b. Your r. 
nervous system i860, a. a. He., began a r. flirtation 
with one of them 1872. b. R. exercises 1801. 3. 

English is a r. language 1888. b. A most r. thinker 
1852. Hence Robu*st-ly adv., -ness. 
Robustious (robtrstias), a. arch. 1548. [f. 
Robust + -ious.J x. Of persons, the body, 
etc. : Robust ; stout and strong or healthy- 
looking. b. Of things : Big and strong ; mas- 
sive 1548. a. Violent, boisterous, noisy, strongly 
self-assertive 1548. b. Of storms or climate : 
Violent, severe" 1612. 

z. This Gunner was a r. Vulcan 1654. a. You are 
so r., you are like to put out my Eye Swift. Hence 
Robirstious-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

Roc(rpk). 1579. [ad. Arab, rokh, rukh(kk.~\ 
A mythical bird of Eastern legend, imagined as 
being of enormous size and strength. 
Rocambole (r^rkfimbiJul). 1698. [a. F. ; 

origin obsc. 1 1. A species of leek ( Allium Sco- 

rodoprasum) indigenous to Northern Europe, 
used as a seasoning for dishes ; Spanish garlic, 
sand-leek. a. A plant of this, or the edible 
portion of one 1707. 

Roccellic (r^kse-lik), a. 1838. [a.F .roccel- 
lique, f. roccelle orchil, — It. roccella , f. rocca 
rock.] Chem. In r. acid, an acid forming white, 
rectangular crystals, C 17 Hj, a 0 4 . Hence Rocce-1- 
late, a salt formed by the action of r. add upon 
a base. 

Roccellin (r/?kse*lin). 185a. [f. as prec. + 
-in '.] Chem. A coal-tar colour used in dyeing, 
derived from the orchil lichen. 

Roche (rJutJ), sb. Now dial. ME. [a. OF., 
var, of roeque, rokc Rock jJ. 1 ] A rock or cliff ; 
a rocky height. 

Rocne (rJutJ), v. 1631. [f. prec.l fa. 

intr . To form crystals -1673. b. trans. To re- 
crystallize (alum) in lead-lined casks after pre- 
vious dissolution by water or steam 1678. 
Roche alum (rJutf,® dam). ME. [f. Roche 
sb. -f Alum, after F. alun de roche. ] — Rock 
alum. 

Roche lime. 1756. [f. Roche sb . J Un- 
slaked lime ; lime shells. 

Rochelle (roje-l). late ME. [Place-name 
(La) Rochelle , a seaport of western France.] 
Tj. Used attrib . or absol. to designate the wine 
exported from this place -1731. a. R . salt, 
sodium potassium tartrate. \P. powder** Seid- 
litz powder. 1753. 

a. R. Salt, .is prepared by not quite neutralizing hot 
solution of carbonate of soda with powdered cream of 
tartar 1888. 

Rochet 1 (rp-tfet). late ME. [a. OF., -It. 
roccetto, a dim. of the Germ, word which ap- 
pears as G. rock, OS. hroc , OE. rocc.} x. An 
outer garment of the nature of a smock-frock, 
cloak, or mantle. Now dial. b. Bccl, A vest- 
ment of linen, of the surplice type, usu. worn by 


bishops and abbots, late ME. b. trans f. One 
who wears a rochet ; a bishop X58X. 

a. The r. is only a modification of the surplice X849. 
Rochet 2 (rp tj6t). Now local, late ME. [a. 

OF. rouget , f. rouge red.] The Red Gurnard. 
Rocbing (r^Tfig), vbl. sb. 1631. [f. Kochs 
v. + -INO *. J The action of recrystallizing 
(alum) ; chiefly attrib. in r. cask , pan. 

Rock (rpk), sb.* late ME, [a. OF. roke, 
F. roc. 1 1. A large rugged mass of stone form- 

ing a cliff, crag, or natural prominence on land 
or in the sea. b. A boulder ; also U.S. and 
Austral., a stone of any size 1709. a. a. With- 
out article, or in generalized use: Hard and 
massive stone 15^0. b. Agric. The base on 
which the sub-soil immediately lies 1765. c 
Geol. One of the stratified or igneous mineral 
constituents of which the earth Y s crust is com- 
posed, including sands, clays, etc. 1789. 3. 

transf. A hard confection of candied sugar, 
variously flavoured; dial, sweetstuff 1736. 4. 

a. Rock-fish x. 1698. b. The rock-dove or 
rock-pigeon ( Colun.ba livia). Usu. blue r. 1863. 

x. A ragged, fearcfull, hanging Rocke Shaks. fig. If 
it dasheth against the rocke o( sinne, it » in great ieo- 
pardie 1606. Be thou my r., though 1 poore changeling 
rove 1633. He that wasar. to all assaults of might and 
violence 1667. Phr Of the old, or new r., said of pre- 
cious stunes. On the rocks , quite destitute of means. 
To pile up the rocks (U.S. slang), to make money. 

Comb . : r. apostle, St. Peter (Matt. xvi. 18) ; r.- 
bed, a floor or under-stratum of r.; r. -butter, ( a ) a 
soft yellowish mixture of alum and iron which exudes 
trom certain aluminiferous rocks t (b) a sauce made 
by brating butter with about twice its weight of sug&i 
and flavouring ; -cake, a small cake ot bun with a 
rugged surface ; r. cork, a light variety of asbestos ; 
pilolite ; -drill, a r.-bonng instrument or machine ; 
r. English, the mixed English of Gibraltar ; -flint, 
impure flint ; chert ; -garden, a garden consisting of 
rocks and r.-plants; -hammer, a hammer used foi 
r. -breaking ; -meal, a white cotton-like variety of car 
bonate of lime, occurring as an efflorescence, which 
falls into powder when touched ; -oil, native naphtha : 
t-ruby, a species of garnet or amethyst ; -scorpion, 
a nickname applied to a person born at Gibraltar ; r. 
Silk, a silky variety of asbestos ; -soap, a kind of 
hole ; mountain soap ; r. tar, petroleum. 

b. In names of beasts, as r. barnacle, a cirriped 
of the genus Balanus ; r. cavy, a Brazilian species 
of cavy ( Cavia rupestns ) j r. crab, a crab frequent- 
ing rocky coasts, esp. the American Cancer irroratus ; 
r. goat, the ibex; r. kangaroo <= r. wallaby, r. 
lobster, a crustacean of the family Paltnuridm , to 
which the crayfish belongs ; r. rabbit, a rodent of 
the genus f/yrax , esp. the Syrian and South African 
species ; r. seal, the common seal ( Phoca vituiina)\ 
r. serpent, (a) = r. snake ; ( b ) a poisonous Indian 
snake of the genus Bungarus ; r. snake, a python, 
esp. P. reticulatus or ntolurus ; r. wallaby, a kau- 
gaioo of the genus Fetrogale. 

c. In names of birds : r.-bird, a bird that haunts 
rocks ; esp. a puffin ; -dove, = Rock-figfon ; r. duck, 
the harlequin duck; -hawk, the merlin 1 -hopper 
(penguin)* a species of crested penguin (Eudyptes 
ckrysostome ); -ouzel, the ring-ouzel; r. parakeet, 
an Australian grass parakeet (Eu/hema petrophila) ; 
r. partridge, (a) the white grouse or ptarmigan j 
(A) the Greek or Barbary partridge ; r. pipit, the 
sea-lark {Anthus obscurus) of the British Islands; r, 
plover ( local U.S . ), the purple sand-piper ; r. ptar- 
migan, the Amer. species, Lagopus rapes tru ; r. 
sparrow, a bird of the genus Petronia ; -thrush, a 
thrush of the genus Monticola ; r. warbler, Origma 
Rubncata , also called Cataract Bird; r. wren, a 
brownish gray Amer. bird, speckled with black and 
white dots. 

d. In names of fishes : r. bass, any of several Amer. 
fishes, as the red-eye or goggle-eve {A mboplites ra- 
pes t ns), the striped bass, and blnclc sea-bass; r. cod- 
ling, a N. Amer. species of cod ; r. cook, a species of 
wrasse; t**. ray, the tnorn-back ; r. salmon, (a) the 
coalfish ; (b) an Amer. fish of the genus Seriola ; r. 
trout, (a) a New Zealand fish, G ataxias alepidotus | 
(b) a N. Amer. fish, Ckirus const ellatus. 

a. In names of plants t r. cress, (a) a plant of the 

f 'enus Arab/s 1 f{b) samphire ; r. moss, (<z) the or Jul 
icben ; (b) cudbear ; r. tripe, name in N. America for 
several species of lichens belonging t oGyrophora and 
U mbilirarta. Hence Ro'ckieas a. devoid of ruckia 

Rock (ipk). sb.* ME. [Cf. MDu. rocke, 
OHG. roccot ON. rokkr. Possibly a native Eng- 
lish word.] x. A distaff. Now arch, or Hist. 
a. A distaff together with the wool or flax at- 
tached to it ; the quantity of wool or flax placed 
on a di ,taff for spinning X550. 

s. The three Pares,. . the one holding the r«, the other 
the spindle, and the third the sheeres B. Jons. 

Rock (ipk), v. [Late OE. roccian, app. f. 
Teut. stem rukk - ; cf. MDu., MLG. rocken , 
rucken , G. rile hen.") x . trans. To move (a child) 
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gently to and fro In a cradle, in order to soothe 
or send it to sleep, b. transf. and fig. of the 
wind, sea, earth, sleep, etc. 1597. 9. To bring 

into a state of slumber, rest, or peace by gentle 
motion to and fro. Const, to, into, or asleep. 
late ME. b. To maintain in a lulling state of 
security, plenty, hope, etc. 1581. 3. To move 

or sway (a person) to and fro, esp. in a gentle or 
soothing manner, late ME. 4. To make (a 
cradle) swing to and fro, in order to put a child 
to sleep, late ME. b. transf ' In gold-washing 
(see Cradle v.q.). Hence aosol., to use a rocker 
in gold-digging. Also tram ., to work out with 
a rocker. 1849. 5. To cause to sway to and fro 

or from side to side ; to move backwards and 
forwards. Also reft. ME. 0 . intr. To sway to 
and fro under some impact or stress ; to oscil- 
late. Also dial., to stagger or reel in walking, 
late ME. b. Of vessels under the effect of 
waves 1513. c. To swing oneself to and fro, 
esp. while sitting in a rocking-chair X795. 

z. That 's not^ my native place, where 1 was rockt 
Marston. b. Sleepe rocke thy Braine Shahs, a. An 
the working of a sea Before a calm, that rocks itself to 
rest Cowpkr. 4. All the Graces rockt her cradle being 
borne Spknsrr. 5. The god whose earthquakes r. the 
solid ground Pope. 6. The earth rocked beneath his 
feet 1797. 

Comb : r.- staff, part of the apparatus for working a 
smith’s bellows. Hence Rock sb 1 . the action of the vb. 
Ro'cky a.* unsteady, tottering ; in early use, tipsy. 

Rockaway (r^kftwfi). US. 1846. [prob. 
f. prec. ] A four-wheeled carriage, open at the 
sines, with two or three seats and a standing top. 
Ro-ck-ba:sin. 1754. [Rock j^. 1 ] A basin- 
shaped hollow in a rock, esp. one of natural 
origin ; spec, in Geol. a large depression in a 
rocky area, attributed to the action of ice- 
masses. 

Ro ck-bed. 1839. [Rock j/U] A floor or 
base of rock ; a rocky bottom or under-stratum. 

Ro-ck-bo*ttom, sb. and a. 1884. cnlloq. 
orig. U.S. [f. Rock sb . 1 + Bottom jJ.] A. sb. 
The very bottom. B. attrib . or as adj. The 
lowest possible. 

Tools at absolutely r. prices 1922. 

Ro ck cod. 1634. [Rock jM] I. A cod 
found on rocky sea-bottoms or ledges. Chiefly 
Sc. and north. 9. Applied to vaiious fishes of 
other genera, as the Californian yellow-tailed 
rock-fish, the red garrupa, the rock-trout of 
Puget Sound, etc. 1796. So Ro’ck codfish. 
Ro’ck crystal. 1666. [Rock j 3 . t ] i. Pure 
silica or quartz in a transparent and colourless 
form, most usu. occurring in hexagonal prisms 
with hexagonal pyramid ends. a. A piece of 
this 1839. 

Rocker (*yk3j). late ME. [f. Rock v. 
-f -er J .] i. A nurse or attendant charged with 
the duty of rocking a child in the cradle. Now 
arch, or Obs. Also gen. , one who rocks a cradle. 
9. One of the pieces of wood with a convex 
under-surface fixed to each end of a cradle, to 
the legs of a chair, or to any other thing, in 
order to enable it to rock 1787, 3. Something 

which rocks or is rocked after the manner of a 
cradle* a. A rocking-horse 1846. b. U.S. A 
rocking-chair 1857. c. A gold-miner’s cradle 
1858. d. A scientific instrument illustrating 
the effect of heat in producing vibration 1863. 
e. Engraving— Cradle sb. xa. 1875. 4 * Chiefly 
US. A skate with a curving sole 1869, b. — 
rocking-turn 1893. 

■. Phr. Off one's t., crazy* distracted! demented 
{wig. slang). Hence Ro*ckered a. curved like a r. 

Rockery fr^-kari). 1845. [f. Rock sbj + 
-ery.] i. A heap or pile of rough stones and 
soil used for the ornamental growing of ferns 
and other plants. a. Natural rockwork 1856. 

Rocket (ip’kat), sb . 1 1530. [a. F. roquette. 
ad. It. ruchetta , dim. of ruca : — L. eruca a kind 
of cabbage.] x. A cruciferous annual (Eruca 
sativa) having purple-veined white flowers and 
acrid leaves^ used in Southern Europe as a 
salad. Also, twlld rocket, b. With specific 
epithets, cap. Garden r., Roman r., and R. gentle 
1548. a. A cruciferous plant of the genus Hes- 
f eris , esp. H. fnatronalis , a garden-flower which 
is sweet-scented after dark 1699. 

Base the wild mignonette {Reseda htte»U). 
Blue r., (a) one of several kinds of wolf’s-bane or 
aconite $ (b) applied to several kinds of larkspur (Del- 

6 Ger. (K/ln). i (Fr. pen), fi (Gcr. Mtfller). 


pkiniunt) \ (c) the blue-bell ( Seilla nutans). Wild r., 
hedge mustard. Yellow r., the winter-cress. 

Rocket (rp*k6t), 1611. [a. F. roquet , 

or ad. It. rocchetta , app. a dim of It. rocca Rock 
sb. 9 , with ref. to the form of the rocket.] An 
apparatus consisting of a cylindrical case of 
paper or metal containing an inflammable com- 
position, by the ignition of which it may be 
projected to a height or distance. Also attrib., 
as r. apparatus , brigade , etc. 

Congreve r.t see Congreve z. 

Rocket (ip-ket), v . 1803. [f. Rocket jA*] 
1. trans. To discharge rockets at ; to bombard 
with rockets. a. intr. a. Of a horse or nder: 
To spring or bound up like a rocket; to dart 
like a rocket 1883. b. Of game-birds s To fly 
up almost vertically when flushed; to fly fast 
and high overhead i860. 

a. b. Nothing was shot, though some pheasants 
Vrocketed * over our guns i860. Hence Ro*cketer, 
Ro'cketter, a game-bird that rockets. 

Rock-fish. 1611. [Rock sbX] A fish 

frequenting rocks or rocky bottoms, spec, as the 
name of many unrelated fishes, such as the 
Mack goby or sea-gudgeon, the striped bass, 
the wrasse, etc. Also, with defining words, ap- 
plied to a number of Amer. fishes, chiefly of the 
genera Scbastickthys and Scbastomus . 

Rocking (rp*kiq), ///. a. late ME. [Rock 
t\] That rocks ; swaying, oscillating ; also, 
causing to rock. 9. In technical terms, as r. 
shaft, etc. 1805. 

attrib. and Comb . : r.-chair, a chair mounted on 
rockers ; also, a chair having a rocking seat attached 
to the base by springs ; r.-horse, a wooden horse 
mounted on rockers for children to ride upon with a 
rocking motion { r .-stone, a large stone or boulder so 
poised on a limited base so as to be easily swayed to 
and fro 1 a logan-stone; r. turn Skating, a turn in 
which one edge of the skate only is used, the body 
being revolved in the same direction as in the corre- 
sponding three turns. | 

Rockling (r^ kliq’). 160a. [f. Rock sb . 1 + \ 
-ling.] A small gadoid fish of the genera | 
Onos or Rhinonemus (formerly Motella), esp. 
the sea-loach or whistle-fish (R. cimbrius ). 

Ro*ck-pi:geon. 1611. [Rock j^.I] 1. A j 
species of dove (Columba livia) inhabiting rocks 
and believed to be the source of the domestic 
pigeon ; the rock-dove. 9. Anglo-Ind. A sand- 
grouse 188^. 

Ro*ck-plant. i6gr. [Rock j/M] +1. A 
pcinhed plant -1753. 9 - A plant that grows upon 
or among rocks 1694. 

Ro-ck-rose. 1731. [Rock**. 1 ] A plant of 
the genus Helianthemum or Cistus (formerly 
united in the Linnaean genus Cistus), esp. //. 
vulgare. 

Ro-ck-salt. 1707. [Rock j^. 1 ] Salt found 
in a free state disposed in strata, and capable 
of being extracted in large lumps. 
Ro'ck-shaft. 1875. [Rock v.] A shaft 
which merely rocks or oscillates about its axis 
in place of making complete revolutions ; esp. 
one working the levers connected with certain 
valves in some forms of engines. 

RO’Ck-weed. 1626. [RockjJ. 1 ] A sea- 
weed, esp. one of the genera Fucus and Sargas- 
sum, growing on tide-washed rocks. 

Ro ck-work. 1706. [Rock jJ. 1 ] x. A 
natural mass or group of rocks or stones. 9. 
Stones piled together with soil interspersed for 
growing Alpine and other plants in a garden ; 
also, grotto-work, rough stone-work resembling 
or imitating natural rocks 1790. 3. Arch. 

Masonry very roughly or rudely faced. 1842. 
4. Skill in climbing rocks ; rock-craft 1898. 
Rocky (r*rki), a* late ME. [f. Rock sbj 
+ -Y 1 ,] 1. Full of, abounding In, rocks; con- 

sisting or formed of rock ; having the character 
of rock, a. fig. a. Of the heart or disposition : 
Flinty, stony, unfeeling 1586. b. Firm as a 
rock ; unflinching, steadfast 1622. +3. R. bone, 
the petrosal portion of the temporal bone -1683. 
4. Growing upon or among rocks (rare) 164a 
1. England... Whose r. shore beates backe the 
enuious siedge Of watery Neptune Sh aks. R. Moun - 
tains, the great mountain-range lying towards the 
western coast of N. America 1 called also The Rockies 
(quasi-rA). Hence Ro’cklneso. 

Rococo (rokda*k0), a. and sb. 183d. [a. F., 
perh. a fanciful formation on the stem of roeaille 
pebble-work.] A. adj. 1. Old-fashioned, anti- 

> u (Fr. dune). § (curl), i (€•) (thfre). 


quated. 9. Of furniture or architecture: Hav- 
ing the characteristics of Louis Quatorze or 
Louis Quinze workmanship, such as conven- 
tional shell- and scroll-work and meaningless 
decoration ; tastelessly florid or ornate 1844. 

a. That r. seventeenth-century French imitation of 
the true Renaissance Patau. 

BL sb. A style of art, architecture, literature, 
etc. having rococo features 1840. 

Rod (rpd), sb. [OE. rodd ; prob. related 
to ON, rudda ‘club'.] L 1. A straight, 
slender shoot or wand, growing upon or cut 
from a tree, bush, etc. b .fig. An offshoot, a 
scion ; a tribe. (Biblical.) 1460. 9. An instru- 

ment of punishment, either one straight stick- 
or a bundle of twigs bound together OE. b. 
fig. A means or instrument of punishment; 
also, punishment, chastisement, late ME. 3. 
A wand or stick carried in the hand, such as a 
walking-stick, shepherd's or herdsman’s stick, 
enchanter’s wand, etc. ME. b. A stick or 
switch carried in the hand when riding, lata 
ME. c. A divining-rod 1617. 4. A wand or 

staff (of wood, ivory, or metal) carried as a 
symbol of office, authority, or dignity. (See also 
Black rod.) 1440. b. As a symbol of power 
or tyrannical sway 1526. 5. An angling-rod ; 

a fisning-rod 1450. b. transf. An angler 1867. 

a. Phr. To spare the r., etc. : see Spare v. b. To 
make a r. for one's otvn back. To kiss the r . : see 
Kiss v. 6 : A r. in pickle , usu. fig. a punishment in 
store. 4. The sergeanles smote him with their rods 
of office 1557. b. Hands thal the r. of empire might 
have sway'd Gray. 

II. 1. A stick used for measuring with. Also 
measuring r. 1495. 9. a. A measure of length, 

equal to 5I yards or 16 J feet; a Perch or Polk 
1450. b. A measure of area : A square perch 
or pole 1477. c. A measure of brickwork 1663. 
III. a. A straight slender bar of metal ; a con- 
necting part or shaft which is slender in propor- 
tion to its length. See also connecting-, light- 
ning-, piston-rod. 1728. b. In scientific use ; 
An animal or vegetable structure having an 
elongated slender form 1864. c. Something 
resembling a rod in shape i860. IV. attrib . 
in sense ' having the form ci* a rod ’, as r.-bolt , 
-iron, - lead \ r.-body, -cell 1690. 

Rode (r<?ud) v. 1768. [Origin obsc.] X. 
intr. Of wild-fowl : To fly landward in the 
evening. 9. Of woodcock : To perform a regu- 
lar evening flight during the breeding season 
1865. 

Rodent (rju-d£nt), a. and sb. 1833. [ad. 
L. rodent -, rod ere. ] A. adj. x. Zool. Gnawing; 
belonging to the order Rodentia. 9 . Path. 
Of an ulcer or cancer 1853. B. sb. Zool. An 
animal of the order Rodentia , characterized by 
having no canine teeth and strong incisors 1835. 
Hence Rode'ntial a. of or pertaining to the 
Rodentia or r. animals. 

|| Rodeo (rode'b). U.S. 1834. [Sp. rodeo 
a going round, f. rodear to go round.] z. A 
driving together of cattle in order to separate, 
count, inspect, or mark them ; a round-up 
9. A place or enclosure where cattle are brought 
together for any purpose 1847 3. An exhibition 
of skill in rounding up cattle, riding unbroken 
horses, etc. ; transf. an exhibition of * stunting ' 
in the riding of motor-cycles, etc. 10 , , 

3. There will be a. .motor-cycle r. in the afternoon 
1028. 

Rodomont (qrdJm^nt). arch. 1598. [a. F., 
or Tt. rodomonte, from the name of the boastful 
Saracen leader in Ariosto's Orlando Furioso .] 
A great bragger or boaster. 

Rodomontade (rpdiJmpntfi'd), sb. and a. 
fAlso rhod*. 1612. [a. F. ; see prec. and -ade.J 
A. sb. 1. a. A vainglorious brag or boast ; an 
extravagantly, boastful or arrogant saying or 
speech; tan arrogant act. b. Extravagant 
boasting or bragging X648. fa. transf. » 
Rodomont -1697. 

s. Challengers cartells, full of Rodomontades Dommc, 
b. We could discern its meaning through a cloud of r. 
Macaulay. 

B. adj. Bragging; boastful; ranting 1754, 
So R(h)odomonta*de v. intr. to boast, brag. 
R(h)odomonta*der. tR(h) odomoni&'do j& 
and a. rodomontade. 

Roe 1 (rdh). [Com. Tent. ; OE. rdhee, rd; 
etym. unkn.1 A small species of deer (Capree- 
lus capma, formerly Cervus caffreolus) inhabit* 

i (*0 (win). { (Fr* faire). 5 {Ur, firm, forth). 
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Ing various parts of Europe and Asia ; a deer 
belonging to this species. 

Roe 2 (rJn). [ME. *ro)(e, row(e.] The mass 
of eggs contained in the ovarian membrane of 
a fish. 

Hard r., the spawn of a female fish ; soft r. % the milt 
or sperm of a male fish. 

Roebuck (r<?u‘bpk). late ME. [f. R oe 1 + 
Bucit.l The buck or male of the roe-deer. 

Roea (rood), a. i6ri. [£ Roe*.] Having 
roc ; full of spawn ; as Kara -, soft-r. 

Roe*-deer. OE. [f. Roe 1 + Deer.] Deer, 
or a deer, of the roe kind ; a roe. 

Roentgen, etc. : see ROntgen, etc. 
Roe-stone. 1804. [f. Roe*.] - Oolite. 
Rogation (rogJi-jbn). late ME. [ad. L. 
rogatio, - ionis (f. rogare to ask).] i. Eccl. 
(usu. pi.) Solemn supplications consisting of the 
litany of the saints, chanted during procession 
on the three days before Ascension Day ; hence 
freq. the days on which this is done, the Roga- 
tion days a. Horn, Antiq. The act, on the 
part of a consul or tribune, of submitting a pro- 
posed law to the people for their acceptance ; 
also, a law so submitted and accepted, late ME. 
t3- A formal request -1680. 

1. R. days , the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
preceding Ascension Day. R. week , the week in which 
Ascension Day fails. R. Sunday , the fifth Sunday 
after Easter, being the Sunday before Ascension Day. 
R.flmver, the milkwort {Polygala vulgaris), formerly 
made into garlands and carried in processions on 
Rogation days. 

Roger (rpdgai). 1631. [A personal name 
of men, a. OF, Roger , Rogier , of Teut. origin. J 
I. Used as a generic or special name for per- 
sons. a. The jolly R. t the pirate's flag 1785. 
Roger de Coverley (rp-dgpj df kxrvojli). 
1685. [In early use Roger of Cover ly ; the later 
form is due to Addison’s use of it in the Spec- 
tator ’.J An English country-dance (and tune). 
Also used with the prefix Sir, and abbreviated 
as Sir Roger, 

Rogue (rJug), sb. 1561. [One of the canting 
words introduced about the middle of the 
16th c.] 1. One belonging to a class of idle 

vagrants or vagabonds. Now arch, as a legal 
term. a. A dishonest, unprincipled person ; a 
rascal 1578. tb. Applied abusively to servants 
-1781. 3. One who is of a mischievous dispo- 
sition 1597. 4. Hort, An inferior plant among 

seedlings 1859. 5. ftr. Cingalese hora, sora * 

Skr. chdra thief] An elephant, etc., driven 
away, or living apart, from the herd, and of a 
savage or destructive disposition 1859. 8. A 

horse which is inclined to shirk its work on the 
racecourse or in the hunting-fleld 1881. 

a. He who is carried by horses must deal with rogues 
1858. b. My Lord, your R. has me safe here Steel*. 

3. That sly r. Cupid nas pierced your heart 1784. 
Comb, with genitive : rogue's gallery, a collection 

of the portraits of criminals ; rogue's Latin, thieves 
Latin or cant ; rogue's march, one played by the 
trumpeters or fifers of a regiment in drumming out 
a man from a camp or garrison 1 rogue's yarn, 
‘a thread of worsted in the strands of rope manu- 
factured for the Royal Navy, introduced for the pur* 
pose of detecting theft or embezzlement {. .it serves 
also to trace any Dad rope to the precise yard where it 
was made * Hence Ro'gueshlp, the state of being 
a r. ; used as a mock-title in your rogueehip , etc. 

Rogue (rd»g), v. 1570. [f. Rogue x£.] i. 
intr. To wander idly about after the manner of 
rogues ; to live like a rogue or vagrant ; later, 
to play the rogue or rascal. fa. trans . To 
call (a person) a rogue ; to accuse of roguery 
-1683. fb. To cast discredit on (something) 
-168^. 3. To swindle 1841. 4. To free from 

Inferior plants or seedlings X76& 

Roguery (rJa-gari). 1596. [f. Rogue sb. 
+ -er y.] i . Conduct or practices characteristic 
of rogues; knavishness, rascality; ^idle va- 
grancy. a. A knavish or rascally act x6ao. 8* 
Playful mischief ; waggishness ; fun 1664. 

I. The unrighteous man . .had far better not yield to 
the illusion that his r. is clever 1875. 

Roguish a. 157a. [£ Rogue sb. 

4 -ish 1 a.]. 1. Pertaining or appropriate to. 
characteristic of, rogues (tor vagrants) ; dis- 
reputable. a. Acting (-for wandering) like 
rogues; knavish or rascally in conduct 1596. 
$. Playfully mischievous ; arch, waggish *68 x. 

4. Of plants : Inferior 176a. 

J. Bought an idle rogueish French book P im, 3. 
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She has twa sparkling rogueish e'en Burns. So 
R o*guish-ly adv., -ness. fRo-guy a . (in senses r-3). 
Roil, v . 1 Obs . exc. dial . ME. [Origin 
obsc.J ti. To roam or rove about ; to gad 
about, wander -16x9. a* To play or frolic ; 
to romp, rampage 1788. 

Roil, v. 2 Now U.S. and dial. 159a [Origin 
obsc. 1 l. trans . To render (water or any liquid) 
turbid or muddy by stirring up the sediment. 
9. To disturb in temper ; to vex, irritate, make 
angry 1734. Hence Roil sb, agitation or stir- 
ring up (of water). 

tRoin, sb. late ME. [a. OF. roigne , F, 
rogne , of unkn. origin.] A scab, scurf. Chau- 
cer. Hence tRoi*nish a * covered with scale 
or scurf ; scabby, coarse, mean, paltry, base. 
Roister (roi'stcj), sb. Now arch. 1551. 
[ad. F. rustre ( \ruistre ), var., with excrescent r, 
of ruste : — L. rusticum Rustic a.] A swag- 
gering or blustering bully ; a riotous fellow ; 
a rude or noisy reveller. (Now usu. Roisterer.) 
b. dial. A romp 1790. Hence Roi'ster v. intr. 
to play the r. ; also with it. Roi'sterer, a 
swaggering or noisy reveller. Roi’sterous <7. 
given to noisy revelling ; uproarious. 

Roke (rJuk), sb. Now dial. ME. [Prob. of 
Scand, origin. Cf. Reek .tf. 1 ] Smoke, steam ; 
vapour, mist, fog ; drizzling rain. Hence Roke 
v. intr. to give off steam or vapour ; to steam ; 
to smoke ; to be foggy or misty (now dial.}. 
Roky a. misty; foggy; drizzly (chiefly dial.). 

Roland (r^u’land). ME. [OF. Roland .] 
The legendary nephew of Charlemagne, cele- 
brated m the Chanson de Roland (frequently 
together with his comrade Oliver); hence, one 
comparable to Roland in respect of courage, 
warlike deeds, or friendship ; one who is a full 
match for another. 

England all Oliuers and Rowlands bred, During the 
time Edward the third did raigue Shake. Phr. {To 
give) a R.for an Oliver , (to give) as good as one gets, 
a quid pro quo or tit for tat. 
u Rdle (r<7ul). Also i roll. 1606. [Fr., prop, 
the roll containing the actor’s part.] The part 
or character which one undertakes, assumes, 
or has to play. Chiefly Jig. with ref. to the part 
played by a person in society or life. 

Roll (rJul), sb . 1 ME. [n. OF. rolle , role 
(mod.F. rdle R 6 le) : — L. rotulus. ] I. 1. A 
piece of parchment, paper, or the like, which 
is written upon or intended to contain writing, 
etc., and is rolled up for convenience of hand- 
ling or carrying ; a scroll. 9. spec. Such a piece 
of parchment, paper, etc., inscribed with some 
formal or official record ; a document or instru- 
ment in tliis form, late ME. 3. A register, list, 
or catalogue (of names, deeds, etc.), late ME. 
b. The official list of those qualified to act as 
solicitors (for attorneys). Commonly pi. 1840. 
4. A list of names used to ascertain whether each 
one of a set of persons is present; esp. MU 
(— Muster-roll) or in scholastic use 1597. 

1. Atlas bearing Heauen with a route inscribed 
in Italian Camden. A r. of music 1888. a. Rolls 
of Chancery, Court, Parliament f Court-, Rkni- 
roll, etc. Master (also iClerk or Keeper) of the 
Rolls, one of the four ex-officio judges of the Court of 
Appeal and a member of the Judicial Committee, who 
has charge of the rolls, patents, and grants that pass the 
great seal, and of all records of the Court of Chancery. 
The Rolls , the former buildings in Chancery Lane in 
which the records in the custody of the Master of the 
Rolls were preserved (now represented by the Public 
Record Office). Also «• Rolls Court . attrib ., as Rolle - I 
Chapel \ - Court . Also Rolls Series, a series of ! 
'chronicles and memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland published under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls’! so Rolle edition. 3. R. of fame \ 
Happy King, whose name The brightest shines in all 
the rolls of tame 1 Pope. R. of honour a list of those 
who died for their country in war. b. Phr. To be 
struck off the rolls , to be debarred from practising as 
a solicitor in consequence of some delinquency. 4. 
Where ’s the R.Y let them appeare as 1 call Shake. 

II. x. A quantity of material lesp. cloth) rolled 
or wound up in a cylindrical form, sometimes 
forming a definite measure. Also, a number of 
papers, etc., rolled together, late MEL b. A 
quantity (usu. small) of some soft substance 
formed into a cylindrical mass 1547. C. A quan- 
tity of tobacco leaves rolled up into A cylindrical 
mass ; tobacco in this form 1633. a. A small 
quantity of cloth, wool, straw, etc., rolled np in- 
to the form of a band or fillet Now spec, a card- 
ing of this form. 1548. 3. fa. A round cushion 


ROLL 

or pad of hair or other material, forming part 
of a woman’s head-dress -1 777. b. An annular 
pad for placing on the bead in order to facilitate 
or ease the carrying of heavy articles on it. Now 
dial. x68x. 4. A small loaf of bread, properly 

one which has been rolled or doubled over 
before baking x£8x. 5. a. Arch. A spiral scroll 
used in Corinthian and Ionic capitals ; a cylin- 
drical moulding ; a curl, volute x6xi. b. Build - 
ing. A strip of wood, rounded on the top and 
fastened on the ridge or the lateral joints of a 
roof, to raise the edges of sheet-lead or sine 
and so prevent the entrance of rain-water 1833. 

6. A part which is rolled or turned over 1671. 

3. b. Those rolls our prudent milk-maids make use 

of to fix their pails upon 1716. 4. I have sat at home 
all day, and eaten only a mess of broth and a r. Swift. 
5. a. R. ana filet, 4 a round moulding with a small 
square fillet on the face of it \ 

HL 1. A cylindrical piece of wood or metal 
used to facilitate the moving of something ; a 
windlass, late ME. b. Bookbinding. A revolving 
patterned tool used in impressing and gilding ; 
the pattern produced by this 1056. a. a. A 
roller used for levelling soil or crushing clods 
1634. b. A roller used to crush, flatten, or draw 
out something, esp. in metal-working 1656. 

Roll, sb. 2 1688. [f. Roll vJ] I. The act 

of tolling; the f.ict of moving In this manner. 
Also with a and pi. b. A rolling gait or motion ; 
a swagger 1836. 9. Mil. Of a drum : A rapid, 

uniform beating, produced by alternate strokes 
of the sticks, and falling upon the cars as a con- 
tinuous sound 1688. 3. Of thunder, etc. 1 A 

loud, reverberating peal ; a continuous rever- 
beration ; a prolonged shout 1818. 4. A rich 

sonorous or rhythmical flow of words m verse 
or prose 1730. 5. An undularion or swell on 

the surface of land 1874. 

1. The r. of the Atlantic was full, but not violent 
1871. fig . 1 hear the r. of the ages Tennyson. a. 
Long r., a beat of drum by which troops are assembled 
at any particular spot or rendezvous or parade 180a 
4. The r. of Ciceronian prose 1870. 

Roll (r£ul), v. late ME. [ad. OF. roles 
: — pop. L. *rotulare, f. rotula, dim. of rota 
w heel.] I. trans. 1. To move or impel forward 
(an object) on a surface by making it turn over 
and over ; to shift about, to send down to a 
lower level, etc., in this manner. Also with up 
or down , away, etc. b. To drive or draw on 
wheels; to wheel (a cycle); to move by means 
of rollers 1513. c. To convey in a wheeled 
vehicle 1778. 9. To form into a mass by turn- 

ing over and over ; to plla up in this manner 
*547* 8* To drive or cause to flow onward 

with a rolling or sweeping motion. Also with 
down 1667. b. To cause (smoke, etc.) to as- 
cend in rolls 1743. 4. transf. a. To utter, give 
forth (words, etc.) with a full, rolling sound or 
tone. Chiefly with out. 1561. b. To pronounce 
or sound with a trill 1846. 5. To turn round 

on or as on an axis ; to cause to revolve or ro- 
tate; to turn over and over in something or 
between the hands ; also, to carry round in re- 
volving. late ME. b. Naut. Of vessel s ; To 
cast (masts, etc.) overboard, to submerge 
(tackle, etc.) by rolling 1633. c. To cause 10 
swing or sway from side to side 1804. d. To 
cause to fall and turn over by means of a blow, 
shot, etc. ; to bowl over 1850. 6. jig. To re- 
volve, turn over (a matter) in the mind ; + to 
consider, meditate upon (something), late ME. 

7. To turn (the eyes) in different directions 

with a kind of circular motion 15x3. 8. To 

coil round and round upon itself or about an 
axis ; to form into a roll or ball ; to wind, fold, 
or curl up. Also with up. 1596, g. To wrap, 
envelop, or enfold in something; to wrap about 
with something. Also with up. late ME. 10. 
To spread out (paste) with a rolling-pin ; to 
level or smooth (ground) with a roller ; to ren- 
der compact, smooth, or flat by means of pres- 
sure with a cylinder Also with out. late M E. 
b. To reduce (stone or rock) to a smooth, 
rounded form by propulsion in flowing water 
and consequent attrition i8xx. 

l. An Egg that fell from Heaven into Euphrates, 
and (was) by Fishes rolled on Land 1665. Phr. R . up 
{Mil.) to drive the flank of the enemy tine back and 
round so that the line Is shortened and surrounded. 
n. Down they fell By thousands, Angel on Arch- 
Angel rowl’d Milt. 3. Where.. fringed with roees, 
Tenglio rolls his stream Thomso n . Jig. Hearing the 

vie), l(sA). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p(g*t). 
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holy organ tolling waves Of sound on roof and floor 
Tennyson. g. He hath, .rolled me in the dust Coves* 
Dale Lam. lii. x& 6. 1 came home rolling resent- 
ments in my mind and framing schemes oi revenge 
Swift, ft. fig. Housemaid, butler, and footman rolled 
Into one 1887. a. Their Kings, whose bodies are., 
lapped in white slcinnes and rowled in mats Purchas. 
so. The gold bars are rolled cold to the thickness of 
the coin 1866. 

IL intr. 1. To move by revolving or rotating 
•n (or as on) an axis ; to move forward on a 
surface by turning over and over. Also with 
advs. late ME. b. To advance with an easy, 
Soft, or undulating motion, late ME. c. Of 
vehicles t To move or run on wheels 1721. 9. 

a. To wander, roam, travel or move about, 
late ME. to. To r. up (slang), to congregate, 
gather, assemble (orig. Austral.) 1887. 3. To 

ride or travel in a carriage 1513. b. To be 
carried, or move, upon flowing water 1672. 4. 
Of times or seasons : To elapse ; to move on or 
round ; to pass over or away 1513. 5. Of the 

heavenly bodies 1 To perform a periodical revo- 
lution 1604. to. With compl. To traverse in 
revolving 1667. 6. Of seas, rivers, etc. : To 

flow with an undulating motion; to move in a 
full, swelling, or impetuous manner 1565. b. 
To move or sweep along or up with a wave-like 
motion ; to ascend or descend in rolls or curls 
1626. c. Of land : To undulate ; to extend in 
gentle falls and rises 1847. 7. Of thunder, etc : 

To reverberate; to form a deep continuous 
sound like the roll of a drum 1598. b. Of lan- 
guage, talk, etc. : To flow ; to run on 1743. c * 
Of sound: To flow In deep or mellow tones 1819. 
8. To turn over (and ovei ). late ME. b. Of the 
eyes : To move or turn round in the sockets ; to 
rotate partially, late ME. c. To turn upon an 
axis 1646 d. +To hinge or depend on some- 
thing ; to turn or centre on a subject 1707. g. 
To turn oneself over and over in something; 
hence Jig to luxuriate or abound in riches, 
luxury, etc. 1535. 10. Of thoughts, etc. : To 

revnlve in the mind 1547. II. Of a ships To 
sway to and fro ; to swing from side to side. 
(Opp. to pitch.) Also ol masts. 1600. b. To 
sail with a rolling motion 1796. c. To walk 
with a rolling gait ; to swagger 1843. Ia - To 
form into a roll ; to shrink or fold together ; to 
curl up 1613. 

1. The ball., rolled bet ween his lees Dickens, b. The 
poor distressed panther rowled alter him in humble 
manner 1607. C. The carriages of the nobility and 
guests r. back to the West Thackeray. a. b. The 
miners all rolled up to see the fun 1887. . 4 * Genera- 

tions and ages might r. away in silent oblivion Guidon. 
5. A stone by nature is inclined to descend, and the 
Sunne to rowle about the world 1604. b. Thrice hath 
Hyperion roll'd his annual race Ghay. 6. Through 
midst thereof a little river rold S pens kb. fig. Deep 
woes r. forward like a gentle flood Shaes. b. The 
fog rolleds lowly upward 185P. C. Before them rolled 
the sweep of upland 1804. 7. The organ rumbled and 
rolled as if the Church had got the colic Dickens. 
8. b. Eyes which rowle towards all, weep not but 
sweat Donne, d. Our conversation rolled chiefly on 
literary and political subjects Borrow, cl Rolling in 
wealth which you do not want 178a. xi. The Sloop . . 
rolled and pitched . . violently 1748. Hence Ro'llable 
a. capable of being rolled. Ro'Uway U.S., a natu- 
ral slope on the bank of a river, or an inclined shoot 
for expediting the descent of logs, etc., to the surface 
•f water or tcei transfi the pile of logs on a river- 
bank awaiting transportation. 

Roll-call (ivu*l,k 51 ). 180a. [f. Roll sbA 

+ Call jA] i. The act of calling over a list 
of the names of persons forming a military or 
other body, in order to ascertain who arc 
present ; the marking of such a list at a par- 
ticular time. a. Mil . The signal summoning 
men to be present at the calling of the roll 1890. 

Ro'll-oo<ll&r. 1836. [Roll j^. 1 ] A turned - 
•ver collar on a garment. 

Rolled (m«ld), ppl. a . 1467. [f. Roll v.~] 
In the senses of Roll v. 

R. gold, 
baser metal 

rolled or drawn „ - _ 

Roller late ME. [LRolld.] 

L i. A rolling-pin. Now dial. a. A cylinder 
of wood or metal, revolving on pivots or a fixed 
axis, for lessening the friction of anything passed 
over it; also, a rounded piece of wood over 
which an endless towel Is passed, late ME. b. 
The revolvable drum, barrel, or axis of a winch 
or windlass 1659. 8* One of a number of 

ylindcrs of wood, etc., either attached or free, 


senses 01 jxull v. 

d, orig., a thin coating of gold applied to a 
etal by rolling) now, a kind of filled gold 
drawn out so that the gold becomes very thin. 
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for diminishing friction when rolling or moving 
a heavy body 1565. 4. A heavy cylinder of 

wood, stone, or (now usu.) metal, fitted in a 
frame with shafts or a handle, for crushing 
clods, etc., and smoothing the ground by com- 
pression 1530. b. A rotating cylinder or roll 
for pressing, stamping, crushing, or rolling ; 
one of a set of rolls for forming metal, etc.. Into 
bars or sheets ; also, the revolving cylinder of 
a printing-machine for impressing the paper 
upon the printing-matter 1728. c. Printing. 
A cylinder or roll of thick, elastic composition, 
mounted on a metal or wooden axis, for inking 
a form of letter, etc., before printing ; also, a 
metal cylinder for distributing ink upon this 
X 79C>« 5. A cylindrical piece of wood, etc. ; 

csp. one on which cloth or other material is 
rolled up 1567. 6. Organ-building. A rounded 
slip of wood or piece of metal tube, turning, by 
the action of the key, on pins inserted into its 
ends, and having two or more arms at right 
angles to its length 1632. b. The toothed or 
studded revolvable barrel of a musical box 
1375. 7. A small wheel rotating on an axle or 

axis ; a short cylinder serving as a wheel 1802. 
8. A roller-chain for a cycle (i.e. one in which 
flexibility is attained by the use of small rollers 
in each link) 1897. IL A long bandage, formed 
in a roll, for winding firmly round a limb, etc. 
Now more fieq. r.-bandage. 1534. b. Abroad, 
padded girth for a horse 1688. HI. 1. Zool. 
A variety of tumbler-pigeon 1867, 9. A 

long swelling wave, moving with a steady sweep 
or roll; a heavy billow 18^9. IV. One who 
rolls up or forms into a roll or coil ; one who 
compresses or shapes meral by passing it 
between cylinders or rolls 1591. 9. A butterfly 

or moth which causes leaves to roll up 1832. 

attrib. and Comb. : r. -bandage, «» sense 1 1 ; board, 
the board carrying the roller* in an organ ; -bolt, part 
of the xplinter-bax of a carriage, Berving also as a step ; 
-gin, a cot tori- ein in which the cleaning is effected 
by roller* | -mill, a mill in which the grinding is done 
by rollers ; -shop, the part of an iron-works where the 
metal is rolled ; -towel, a towel running on a r. 

Roller (rJa’lai), sb. 2 1678. [a. G.,f. rol- 

len to roll.] 1. An insessorial coracoid bird 
(usu. the common r., Cora eras garrulus), hav- 
ing the form of a crow, and brilliant plumage, 
b. Applied to other birds, as Eurystomus Aus- 
tralis, E. atureus , etc. 1752. 9. A variety of 

canai y, remarkable for rolling or trilling in 
song 1884. 

Ro-ller-skate. 1874. orig. U.S. [Roller 
sb. 1 I. 7.] A skate mounted on small wheels 
or rollers, usually two pairs, for use in skating 
on smooth flooring, etc Hence Ro-ller-skate 
v. intr. to use or to perform on roller-skates. 

Rolley (ip*li). Also roily. 1825. rperh, 
conn. w. Roll v.~\ i. Mining. A kind oltruck 
without sides, formerly much In use for carry- 
ing corves along underground horse-roads or 
upon rails to the shaft, a. A lorry 1886. 

Rollick (rp-lik), v. 1826. [Origin unkn.] 
intr. To frolic, sport, or romp, in a joyous, 
careless fashion ; to go off, move along, enter, 
etc., in this manner. Freq. transf. of things 
or animals. 

* Q.‘ appears as a rollicking humourist. He rollicks 
. .a little too laboriously 1888. Hence Ro'llick sb. 
exuberant gaiety or joviality ) a sportive frolic or esca- 
pade Ro*llicker. Rollicking ppl. a. extremely 
jovial or gay ; boisterously sportive. 

Rolling (rJu-liij), ppl. a. ME. [f. Roll v.~\ 
1 . That turns over and over, esp. so as to move 
forward on a surface or down a slope 1500. b. 
That moves or runs upon wheels 1565. f c. Of 
a person, his opinions: Changeable, shifting, 
variable, inconstant. Now rare or Obs. 1561. 
d. Of time or seasons: Steadily moving on- 
wards ; also, moving round, recurring 1695. 9. 
Revolving, rotating; turning on, or as on, an 
axis ; moving round a centre 1591. to. Of the 
eyes : Moving to and fro or up and down in the 
sockets 1576. c. Turning round, turned over, 
in a coil or fold, late ME. d. Swinging, sway- 
ing ; as a r. gait 1755. 3 « Heaving, surging, 

swelling, flowing steadily and strongly onwards 
1633. b. Ascending or moving in curls or rolls 
1664. 4. Producing a continuous swelling 

sound; reverberating, resounding 1659. b. 
Continuously sounded or tilled 1863. g. Of 
prairie-land. etc. 1 Having a succession of gentle 
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undulations. Also trnnsf. Orig. U.3. 1819. 

x. His thoughts are like a r. axeltree Ecclus. xxxiii. 5. 
b. A R. wagon 1648. d. Oft as the r. Yean return 
Peior. a- The r. world 1848. C. The r. scrolls, bor- 
rowed from the Romans 1883, 3, fig. Fix’d in the 

r. flood of endless years Cowpee, b. A tremulous.. 
Agitation of rowling fumes 1664. 4, A r. organ-har- 

mony Swell* up Tennyson. 5. A r., rugged down, 
flecked with patches of. .heath 1890. 

attrib. r. -Stock, the locomotives, wagons, car- 
riages. etc. used on a railway. RoTlingly adv. 

Ro lling-milL 1787. [f. rolling vbl. sb. or 
ppl i a.] A mill or powerful machine in or by 
which metal, etc., is rolled out or flattened. 

Ro lling-pin. 1589. [f. as prec.] A 

cylindrical piece of wood or other material for 
rolling out dough, paste, or, formerly, leather. 

Ro lling-press. 1625. [f. as prec.] 1. A 
copperplate-printers’ press in which the plate 
passes in a bed under a revolving cylinder. 9. 
A press which flattens, smooths, etc., by means 
of cylinders or rollers; a rolling-machine 1833. 
Rolling stone, ro*lling-8tone. 1546. 
[f. as prec.] 1. In the provb. A rolling stone 
gathers no moss, or variants of this; see Moss 
sb. IL 1. 9. A rambler, wanderer; a good- 

for-nothing x6n. 3. A cylindrical stone used 
for crushing, flattening, etc. 1611. 

Ro-ll-top. 1890. [f. Roll ».] The slid- 

ing cover of a writing desk, made of parallel 
slats fastened to a flexible backing ; also, 
— roll-top desk. 

Roly-poly (rdu-l^pju-li), s b. and a. Also 
rolypoly. 1601. [app. a fanciful formation on 
Roll v.l A. sb. +1. A worthless fellow; a 
rascal -1609. 9. The name of various games, 

in most of which the rolling of a ball is the chief 
feature 1713. 3. A pudding, consisting of a 

sheet of paste covered with jam or preserves, 
formed into a roll and boiled or steamed 1848. 
B. adj. Short and stout ; podgy, dumpy, plump. 
Chiefly of children. 1820. 

|| Rom Also pi. Roma's). 1841. 

[Gipsy (Romany) rom man, husband ; pi. romd . J 
A male Gipsy, a Romany. 

Romaic (r*mA‘ik), a. and sb. 1809. [ad. 
Gr. *Pft»/za 7 /f< 5 f Roman (f. *P Rome), used 
spec, of the Eastern empire.] A. a. x. Form- 
ing, composed in, pertaining to, the vernacular 
language of modern Greece. 9. R. dance — 
next 2. 1830. B. sb. The vernacular language 
of modern Greece or a dialect of it 1810. 

Romaika (rem^i-ika). 1625. [ad. mod. Gr. 
fiajfjuu/cq ; see prec,] ti. — prec. B. Pl/RCHAS. 
a. A modern Greek dance 181X. 

|| Romal, nimal (to-, r«m&*l). 1683. [Urdu 
(Pers.) rumdl, f. raZ face + **<2/ wiping.] x. 
A silk or cotton square or handkerchief; 9 
thin silk or cotton fabric with a handkerchief 
pattern. 9. The handkerchief or bandage used 
by Indian Thugs to strangle their victims 1836. 

Roman (n?u*m&n), sb. OE. [ad. L. Ro- 
manus , f. Roma Rome.] L 1. An inhabitant 
or native of ancient Rome ; a Roman citizen or 
soldier; one belonging to the Roman state 
or empire. b. An inhabitant or native of 
mediaeval or modern Rome 1547. 9. pi. 

Those inhabitants of ancient Rome who had 
accepted the Christian faith, late ME. b. ellipt . 
bt. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans : abbrev. Rom. 
late ME. 8. Printing. The style of letters 
distinguished by this name (see Roman a. 5.) ; 
also ft. letters of a Roman fount 1598. 

x. King, or Emperor, 0/ the Romans, the sovereign 
head of the Holy Roman Empire. s. Paul com- 
mendeth his calling to the Romanes Rom. 1. 

XL A member or adherent of the Roman 
Catholic Church; a Roman Catholic. Now 
colloq . 1547. 

Roman (r^*m&n), a. ME. [orig. a. OF. 
Romain , subseq. ad. L. Romanus ; see prec.] 
1 . x. Of persons : Inhabiting, belonging to, or 
originating from the ancient city of Rome or 
its territory ; holding the position of a citizen 
or member of the ancient republic or empire ol 
Rome. 9. Of things : Of or pertaining to, con- 
nected with, ancient Rome, its inhabitants or 
dominion ; practised or used by, current or 
usual among, the Romans, etc. ME. b. Of lan- 
guage, etc. - Latin a. 9. ME. a. Of antiqui- 
ties, etc. : Belonging to, surviving from, the 
time of the Romans 1548. 4. Of a type or kind 
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characteristic of, or exemplified by, the Romans ; 
Roman-like, esp. in respect of honesty, strict- 
ness, courage, or frugality 1577, b. Of a nose : 
Having a prominent upper part or bridge 1634. 
5. Of letters : Belonging to the modern type 
which most directly represents that used in 
ancient Roman inscriptions and manuscripts, 
esp. in contrast to Gothic (or black letter) and 
Italic 1519. b. Of handwriting : Round and 
bold 1601. 6. a. Of the alphabet or its charac- 

ters: Employed by the Romans, and (with 
modifications) by all the modern nations of 
Western Europe and their colonies 1738. b. 
Of numeral letters : The letters I, V, X, L, C, 
I), M. (Opp. to Arabic.) 1728. 7. Arch. — 

Composite a . 2. 1624. 8. Engaged in the study 
of Roman law, antiquities, history, etc. 1845. 

I. The R. Emperots residing in the East 1660. a. 

The northern nations who established themselves upon 
the ruins of the R. Empire 1776. Tin, used in the R. 
coinage 1819. R. Law, the system or code of law 
developed by the ancient Romans, and still accepted 
in principle by many countries. 3. Ride by the side 
of the R. road 1774. 4. He was dispos'd to mirth, 

but .A Romane thought hath strooke him Shaks. 
*. b. 1 thinke we doe know the sweet Romane hand 
Shaks. 8. To the R. lawyer the study of R. antiqui- 
ties is essential 1845. 

n. i. Pertaining to Rome in its ecclesiastical 
aspect ; belonging to, connected with, the Church 
of Rome ; = Roman Catholic a. 1535. 2. 

[Holy) R. Empire : the Romano-Germanic Em- 
pire which originated with Charlemagne in 800, 
and continued to exist down to 1806. So R. 
Emperor. 1610. +3. Romance I b. -1804. 

s. R. collar, a special form of collar worn by Roman 
Catholic, and some Anglican, clerics. 

III. Of or pertaining to mediaeval or modern 
Rome or its inhabitants ; printed at Rome, etc. 
1608. 

R . school i the school of painting of which Raphael 
Is the leading representative. R. fever % a form of 
malarial fever prevalent in Rome. 

Special collocations : R. alum, a reddish nlurn found 
In Italy, or a manufactured imitation of this} R. 
balance, beam, the ordinary form of steelyard ; 
R. candle, a cylindrical firework which throws out a 
succession of stars; R. cement, a cement or hydraulic 
mortar made by the addition of calcareous or argil- 
laceous matter to lime, sand, and water ; also as vb. ; 
R. mosaic, a mosaic 1 formed of short and slender 
sticks of coloured glass '{R. steelyard — R . balance. 

Ro-man Ca-tholic, sb. and a. 1605. [Re- 
presenting the full official designation * Ecclesia 
Romana Catholica et Apostolica ’ (see Roman 
a. II. 1. and Catholic a . II. 2); app. orig. 
used as a conciliatory term, in place of Roman , 
Romanist , or Romish , early in the 17th c. Now 
the recognized legal and official designation, 
though in ordinary use Catholic alone is com- 
mon. J = Roman sb. II, a. II. ^ m Hence Ro-man- 
Catho'lically, -Ca*tholicly advs. Roman 
Catho’licism. 

Romance (ramaems), sb. (and a.). [ME., 

a. OF. romanz , romans : — pop. L. *Romanice 
adv., f. L. Roman icus ; see Romanic.] I. a. 
orig. The vernacular language of France, as opp. 
to Latin. In later use also extended to related 
forms of speech, as Proven9al and Spanish, and 
now a generic or collective name for the whole 
group of languages derived from I^atin. b. 
attrib. or as adj. Derived from or representing 
the old Roman tongue ; descended from Latin. 
Also composed in, using, etc., a vernacular 
tongue of Latin origin, late ME. 

II. x. A tale in verse, embodying the life and 

adventures of some hero of chivalry, and be- 
longing in matter and form to the ages of 
knighthood ; also, in later use, a prose tale of 
a similar character ME. a. A fictitious narra- 
tive in piose of which the scene and incidents 
are very remote from those of ordinary life ; 
esp. one of the class prevalent in the 16th and 
17th centuries, with long disquisitions and di- 
gressions. Also occas., a long poem of a similar 
type. 1638. b. A romantic novel or narrative 
1831. 3- A Spanish historical ballad or short 

poem of a certain form 1605. b. Mus. A short 
vocal or instrumental piece of a simple or infor- 
mal character X797. 4. That class of literature 

which consists of romances; romantic fiction 
2667. b. Romantic or imaginative character 
or quality ; suggestion of or association with the 
adventurous and chivalrous 1801. 5. An ex- 

travagant fiction, invention, or story ; a wild or 
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wanton exaggeration ; a picturesque falsehood. 
Also without article. 1497. 6. attrib . , as r.- 

novel ; also as adj. with the sense : Having the 
character or attributes associated with romance ; 
chivalrous, romantic 1653. 

1. The first metrical r. ..is the famous chanson de 
Roland 1802. a. In the Romance you lent me none 
of the great Heroes were ever false in love Gav. b. 
The r. of the Pirate Scott, tran^f. The last ro- 
mance of Science, .is the Story of the Ascent of Man 
1894. 4* And what resounds In Fable or R. of Uthers 

Son Milt. Ag. Lady of the Mere, Sole-sitting by the 
shores of oldf r. Wordsw. b. R. goes out of a man’s 
head when the hair gets grey 1873. 5 - This is r. — 

I’ll not believe a word on't 1667. 6. The poetical or r. 

accounts of these last Gaulish invasions 184a. Hence 
Roma'nceless a. unromantic. fRoma'ncial a. 
(rare) 1653. Roma*ncical a. (rare) of the nature 
of r., composing or inventing romances 1656. tRo- 
ma'ncy a. romantic 1654-82. 

Romance (romse-ns), v. 1671. [f. the sb., 
or ad. F. romancer .] a. intr. To exaggerate or 
invent after the fashion of romances ; to talk 
hyperbolically. b. To have romantic ideas ; 
to use romantic language 1849. 

a. Now, when, for ike first time, they told the truth, 
they were supposed to be romancing Macaulay. 

Romancer (romae-nsai). ME. [f. Ro- 
mance v. +-ER.J 1. The author of a romance; 
a writer of romances or romantic fiction. a. 
One who deals in extravagant fictions ; an in- 
ventor of false history ; a fantastic liar 1663. 

Romancist (mmse*nsist). 1656. [ad. Sp. 
(and Pg.) romancista , f. romance Romance sb.~] 
A composer of romances ; a romantic novelist. 

Romanesque (rJum&ne’sk), a. (and sb.). 
1715. [a. F. p f. roman romance: see -ESQUE.] 

1. = Romance sb. I. b. 2. Arch. Prevalent in, 
or distinctive of, the buildings erected in Ro- 
manized Europe between the close of the classi- 
cal period and the rise of Gothic architecture 
1819. b. Built in the Romanesque style X830. 
c. Characterized by the use or prevalence of the 
Romanesque style 1850. d. absol. as sb. The 
Romanesque style of art or architecture 1830. 

a. b. The three great R. cathedrals 183a C. The 
later R. period 1850. 

Romanic (mmse-nik), a . (and sb.). 1708. 

[ad. L. Romanicus , f. Romanus Roman sb. I 1. 
Of languages : Descended from Latin ; Romance, 
b. absol. as sb. — Romance sb. I. a. 1708. a. 
Derived or descended from the Romans ; be- 
longing to the Romance peoples 1847. 

Romanish (rJn’mani/), 0. and sb. OE. [f. 
L. Romanus -f -isii * 1.] ti. Roman a. I. 1. 
-ME. a. Romish a. 1. 1591. 3* absol. as sb. 
— Romansh 1689. 

Romanism (rJu-m&niz’m). 1674. [f. Ro- 

man a.] x. The Roman Catholic religion or 
doctrines, Roman Catholicism. a. A feature 
of Roman architecture 1827. 3. Roman insti- 

tutions ; the prevailing spirit of the Roman 
world ; Roman sway or influence 1877. 

Romanist (r<?o*manist), sb. (and a.). 1523. 
[ad. mod.L. Romanista (Luther) ; see Roman 
a. and -1ST. J 1. A member or adherent of the 
Church of Rome ; a Roman Catholic, b. attrib. 
or as adj. Belonging or adhering to the Church 
of Home 1635. 2. One who is versed in or 

practises Roman Law ; a lawyer of the Roman 
school 1647. 3. A student of Roman antiqui- 
ties 1858. 4. One who makes a special study 

of Romance languages or philology 1886. 
Romanize (ran'm&noiz), v. 1607. [f. Ro- 
man a. +-IZE.J z. trans. To render Roman in 
character; to bring under the influence or 
authority of Rome. a. intr. To follow Roman 
custom or practice ; to accept the principles of 
Roman law 1629. b. To follow, tend towards, 
or go over to, the Church of Rome ; to become 
Roman Catholic 1637. 

a. b. So apishly Romanizing, that the word of 
command still was set downe in La tine Milt. Hence 
Romanixation. Ro*manixer. 

Romano- (rara/i*na), used as comb, form of 
Roman a., as Romano-Celtic , etc. 

Romanah (rima’nf), sb. and a. 1663* [a. 
the native name Roman(t)sch t •on(t)sch, 

etc. : — pop. L. +Romanice adv. ; see Romance 
sb.] The language, of Latin origin, spoken in 
the Grisons or eastern district of Switzerland. 
Also attrib. or as adj. 

Romantic (mmac'ntik), cl and sb. 2659. [f. 
romant , Romaunt (mod.L. romantia ) or ad. 
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mod.L. romanticus\ hence G. romant isch, F. ro- 
mantique.) A. adj. 1. Of the nature of or hav- 
ing the qualities of romance in respect of form 
or content b. Mus. Characterized by the sub- 
ordination of form to theme, and by imagina- 
tion and passion 1885. 2. Of a fabulous or fic- 
titious character ; having no foundation in fact 
1667. tb. Imaginary ; purely ideal -1711. 3. Of 
projects, etc. : Fantastic, extravagant, quixotic , 
going beyond what is rational or practical 1671. 
4. Having a tendency towards romance; readily 
influenced by the imagination 1690. b. Tend- 
ing towards or characterized by romance ns a 
basis or principle of literature or art. (Opp. 
to classical.) 1754. 5. Marked by or invested 

with romance or imaginative appeal 1666. 

1. It was a step in my advance towards r. compos!- 
lion Scot t. a. These things are almost romantique, 
and yet true Pbfys. 3. The r, and visionary scheme 
of building a bridge over the river at Putney 1671. 4. 
1 am not r. ; — 1 have not the least design of doing good 
to either of you 1778. b. R. mot>ement t the movement 
in literature (and art) originating in a revolt against 
the formalities and conventions of classicism, and char- 
acterized in the 19th c. by conscious preoccupation with 
the subjective and imaginative aspects of nature and 
life. 5 You feel that armour is r., because it is a beauti- 
ful dress, and you are not used to it Ruskin. The 
grandest and most r. character that Israel ever nro- 
duced.EliiAh theTLhbite 1856. Hence Roma’ntical 
a. 1678, -ly adv. 1668. Roma’nticize v. tr uns. to 
render r. in character ; intr. to indulge in romance. 
Roraa'n tic -1 y adv. 1681, -ness. 

B. sb. 1, A feature, characteristic, idea, etc., 
belonging to, or suggestive of, romance 1679. 

2. A romantic person ; esp . an adherent of 
romanticism in literature 1865. 

Romanticism (mmsemtisiz'm). 1803. [f. 
Romantic a.] 1. A romantic fancy or idea, 

a. Tendency towards romance or romantic 
views 1840. 3. The distinctive qualities or 

spirit of the romantic school in art, literature, 
and music 1844. 

3. Stein belonged to the class of society which natu- 
rally furnished recruits to K. 1878. So Romauti- 
dst, an adhereni of r. (sense 3). 

Romany (rp mani), sb. and a. Also Rom- 
many, etc. 1812. [Gipsy Romani, fern, and 
pi. ot Romano adj., f. Rom gipsy; see Rom.] 
1. A gipsy ; also collect, the gipsies a. T he 
language of the gipsies 1812. 3. attrib . or as 

adj. = Gipsy 4. 1841. 

Romaunt (romp lit), sb. and a. arch . 15301. 
[ a. OF. romant (later roman), an analogical var. 
of romanz, romans Romance.] 1. A romance ; 
a romantic tale or poem. 2. A Romance form 
of speech ; also attrib., Romance, Romanic, in 
respect of language 1530. 

x. The Romanis of the Ruse Paiagr. There are the 
minstrels, with their romaunU and ballads Scoit. 

Rombowline (rnmbtfu’lin). Also rbum-. 
1841. [Orig. unkn.] Naut. Condemned canvas, 
rope, etc. used for temporary purposes not re- 
quiring atrength. 

Rome (wum), sb. Also +Roome. OE. 
[a. L. Roma and OF. Rome. Pionounced (rum) 
by some as lata as the 19th c. ) x. T he city or 
state of Rome ; the Roman empire. Freq. per- 
sonified. a. The city of Rome as the original 
capital of Western Christendom, and the seat of 
the Pope ; hence, the Roman Catholic Church, 
its influence or institutions, etc. late ME. 

z. Theym that founded roome Caxton. R. . has 
been the source of law anJ government 1841. a. King 
lohn hath reconcil’d Himselie to R. Shaks. 

Romeine (r^u-main). 1849. [Named after 
the crystallogranher Romi de L'Isle.\ Min. A 
native antimoniate of calcium occurring in 
yellow crystals. Also Ro'meite. 

Ro-mc-pcnny. Now Hist. OE. [f. Rome 
sb. 2 + Penny.] Peter( s)-penny. 
Ro*me-scot. Now Hist. OK [See Rome 
sb 2 and Scot jJ.] — Home-penny. 

Romeward (r<?a m wgid), adv. and a . M E. 
[-ward.] x. Towards or in the direction of 
Rome. 8. Towards the Roman Catholio Church 
or RomanCatholicism x86a. 3. as adj. Directed 
to or tending towards tne Roman Catholic 
Church 2851. 

3. His distinct repudiation of R. doctrine 1887. So 
Ro'mewards adv. 

Romic (rJwmik), a. and sb. 1877. [f. Rom- 
an «.+-ic.] The name of a system of pho- 
netic notation devised by Dr. Henry Sweet. 
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This system, which I call ' Romic * (because based 
on the original Roman value of the letters) Swekt. 

Romish (rlo'mij), a. 1531. [f. Rome sb. 

+ -ish 1 1.] 1. Belonging, pertaining, or adher- 
ing to Rome in respect of religion ; Roman 
Catholic. (Chiefly hostile.) fa. = Roman a. 
x. - 1797 * 

s. Upon promise of the Duke to become R. Milt. 
Hence Ro'iniah-ly adv., -ness. 

Romp (r^inp), sb. 1706. [perh. var. of 
Ramp sb. v ] i. One who romps; ep. a play- 
loving, lively, merry girl (or woman). a. A 
piece of lively, boisterous play ; a merry frolic. 
Freq. in pi. 1734. . 

a. My little rogue soon engaged him m a r. 1797. 
Hence Ro'rapian a. inclined to romp. 

Romp (rpmp), v . I7°9- [perh. a var. of 

Ramp v. 1 ] i. intr. To play, sport, or frolic in 
a very lively, merry, or boisterous manner, a. 
Chiefly Racing slang : a. To move, cover the 
ground, easily and rapidly 1891. b. To get in 
(or home), to win a race, prize or contest with 
the greatest ease 1888. 

a b. Eclipse., romped in, the easiest of winners 1888. 

tRompee. 1610. [Alteration of F. rompu 
(pa. pple. of rompre) after heraldic terms in -ee. ] 
Her . Broken -1728. 

Romper (rfmpax]. 192a. [f. Romp v. + 

-EE 1 .] Chiefly//. A washable overall worn by 
small children to protect their clothes. 
Ro'mping, ppl. a. 1711. [f. Romp v. + 

-INC. 2 ] x. Of persons: That romps ; engaged 
in, or given to, romping. a. Of actions etc. : 
Having the character of a romp or romps 1802. 
Hence Ro’mpingly adv. 

IjRoncador (r/*gk&d5®j). U.S . 1882. [Sp., 
agent-n. f. roncar to snore, snort.] One or 
other of several sciacnoid Ashes of the Pacific 
coast of N. America. 

||Rondache (r/mdaeT, F. rofldaj). 1604. [F., 
f. rond round.] 1 . A small circular shield or 
buckler. +2. transf. A foot-soldier -1646. 
Ronde (r^nd). 1838. [a. F. romle , adj. fem.] 
Typog. A form of type imitating handwriting. 

| Rondeau (rpndo, F.ronda). 1525. [K., later 
form of rondel, see next.] x. A short poem, 
consisting of ten, or in stricter sense of thirteen, 
lines, having only two rimes throughout, and 
with the opening words used twice as a refrain ; 
tranf. a refrain, a. Mus. = Rondo 1773. 

Rondel (r^rndgl). ME. [a. older F. rondel 
masc. (later rondeau ; see prec.), or ronde lie 
fem., f. rond Round a. Cf. Roundel.] i. A 
circle ; a circular object. Now arch. -f-b. Fortif. 
A round tower -1704. a. A rondeau, or a special 
form of this, late ME. 

au With Charles d'OrUSans, the r. took the distinct 
shape, .of fourteen lines on two rhymes 1887. 

(jRondeletia (q/nd^lrf'a). 1771. [mod.L., 
after the French naturalist Rondelet.) 1. A 
tropical American genus of Cinchonacex ; a 
plant or shrub of this genus, a. A perfume re- 
sembling that which is characteristic of this 
genus of plants 1840. 

|| Rondo (rpmdtf). 1797. [It. rondo, a. F. 
rondeau.] Mus. 1. A piece of music having 
•ne principal subject, to which a return is 
twice made after the introduction of other 
matter, a. «= Round sb. 1 IV. x b. 

Rondure (rp'ndidi). 1600. [ad. F. ton - 
dear.] A circle or round object ; roundness. 

All things rare. That hcauens ayre in this huge r, 
hems Shahs. 

Rttntgen (rb-ntyen). 1896. Name of a 
German scientist (Prof. Conrad W. Rontgen ), 
used attrib. in R. rays (see Ray sb. 1 1.) Hence 
Rtt’ntgenism, morbid condition induced by 
R. rays. Rfl*ntgenize v. trans. to discharge 
electricity through gases by means of R. rays.. 
Rtt*ntgenogram f a photograph taken by R. rays. 
ROntgeno'graphy, photography by R. rays. 
Rbntgeno'logy, the study of R. rays. Rflnt- 
geno acopy, observation by means of R. rays. 
RO>ntgenothe a rapy, healing by means of R. rays. 
Rood (r«d), sb 9 [OE. rid. J I. +1. ■■ Cross 
sb. x. -late ME. a. The cross upon which 
Christ suffered ; the cross as the symbol of the 
Christian faith. NowarvA. OE. b. In assevera- 
tions, by the r. / etc. Now arch, ME. 3. A 
crucifix, esp. one stationed above the middle of 
a rood-screen ; also rarely, a figure of the cross 
in wood or metal, as a religious object OE. 


a Good hope I have Of help from Him that died 
upon the r. Morris. b. By the r. I they are wise 
enough 1896. See also Holy rood (day). 

attrib. and Comb. : r.-beam, a transverse beam 
supporting the r., usu. forming the head of a r.-screen t 
.cloth, a cloth used to cover the crucifix over the 
r. .screen during Lent; -loft, a loft or gallery forming 
the bead of a r.-screen; -screen, a screen, properly 
surmounted by a r, crossing the nave of a church 
beneath the chancel-arch and separating the nave 
from the choir; -steeple, -tower, the tower or 
steeple built over the intersection of the body and 
cross-aisles of a church ; t-tree. — sense a. 

II. x. As a linear measure: A rod, pole, or 
perch. Now only local , and varying from 6 to 
8 yards. OE. a. A superficial measure of land, 
properly containing 40 square poles or perches, 
but varying locally ; a plot of land of this size 
OE. b. A measure (of land, paving, building, 
etc.) corresponding to a square pole or perch, 
but with local and other variations 1464. 

Roo’d day. Hist. ME. [Rood sb. a.] 
The Exaltation of the Cross (14 Sept.), or the 
Invention of the Cross (3 May). 

Roof (rtff), sb. [OE. hrdf - OFiis. rhoof, 
MDu. roof. J x. The outside upper covering of 
a house or other building ; also, the ceiling of 
a room or other covered part of a house, build- 
ing, etc. b. Used by extension to denote a 
house or chamber. Chiefly poet. 1591. 
a. The highest point or summit of something ; 
that which completes or covers in OE. b. 
Something which in form or function is com- 
parable to the covering of a house 1611. c. 
Mining. The stratum lying immediately over a 
bed of coal ; the top of a working or gallery 
1686. 3. The roof of the mouth, the palate. 

Also ellipt . So of other parts of the body, etc. 
OE. 4. The top of a carriage, coach, etc. 1706 . 

x. Among the ancients, in those countries where it 
seldom rained, roofs were made quite flat 1815. For 
about two years they lived.. under the r. of their 
father's youngest sister 1888. b. A. Y. L . 11. iii. 17. 
a. This most excellent Canopy the Ayre.. this Maies- 
ticall Roofe Siiaks. Why should we only toil, the r 
and crown of things ? Tknnyson 4. The r. of a crazy 
coach 1 806. 

attrib. and Comb.: r. -cat, an Indian species of cat; 
-garden, a garden or collection of plants m large 
pots, etc., on the (flat) r. of a house or other building ; 
-mask, an outer r. whEh protects the inner r. from 
the weather j -swell, a variety of organ swell. Hence 
Roo'fage, the material of a r. ; roofing. Roo'fless 
a. Roo'fy a. furnished with a r. ; abounding in 
roofs. 

Roof (rui) t v. 1475. [f- prec.l J. trans. 

To provide or cover with a roof. Also with in. 
over . a. To be or form, to lie as, a roof over 
(something). Also with in. 1615. b. To shel- 
ter, house 1820. 

x. Ancient Roman buildings . .roofed with either 
vaults or arches Addison a. As thunder-clouds that 

.Roof'd the world with doubt and fear Tknnyson. 
Hence Roo’fer, («) one who constructs or repaiis 
roofs ; { 6 ) a letter of thanks for entertainment sent by 
a departed visitor. 

Roofed (r£fo, ppl. a. 1500. [f. Roof v. 

+ -ED 1 .] 1. Having a roof covered with or 

as with a roof ; also with in, over. a. In combs, 
denoting a particular kind of roof 1600. 

1. Here had we now our Countries Honor, roof'd, 
Were the grac’d person of our Banquo present Shaks. 
a. Their houses are flat-rooffed Hakluyt. 

Roofing, ( vbl.)sb . 1440. [f. Roof sb. or 

v. + -ing l .J i. The act of covering with a roof ; 
material used or suitable for roofs ; that which 
forms a roof or roofs. 9. Mining . The wedging 
of the top of the loaded skip against the top of 
an underground passage 1747. 

1. The hovel was of mud-walls, without any r 1760. 

Roo’f-tree. 1440. [f. Roof j 4.] Tbt main 
beam or ridge-pole of a roof. 

Ye have riven the lhack off seven cottar bouses — 
look if your ain r.-tree stand the faster Scott, 
||Rooinek (rJu-inek). 1898. [Afrikaans 
Du. rood~e red + nek neck). ] A British or 
European immigrant in S. Alrica; in the Boer 
War, a British soldier. 

Rook (ruk), sbA [OE. hrbe ; perh. orig. 
imitative.] x. A black raucous- voiced Euro- 
pean and Asiatic bird ( Comtes frugilegus), nest- 
ing in colonies; in the north of Britain usu. 
called a crow. g. Applied to persons as an 
abusive or disparaging term 1508. b. A cheat, 
swindler, or sharper, spec . in gaming 1377. tc. 
A gull, a simpleton -1637. 

1. A blackening train Of clamorous rooks thick urge 


their weary flight Thomson, a. Rakish rooks like Roh 
Mossgiei Burns. 

Comb.: T.-pie, a pie made with (young) rooks; 
•rifle, a rifle of small bore for shooting rooks. Hence 
Rooky a. full of, abounding in, consisting of, rook^. 

Rook (ruk), sb. 2 ME. [a. OF. roc{k, i. (ult.} 
Pers. rukh.~] Chess. One of four pieces which 
at the beginning of the ganm are set in the 
corner squares, and have the power of moving 
in a right line backwards, forwaids, or laterally 
over any number of unoccupied squares; a 
castle. Hence Rook v. a inir. to castle. 

Rook (ruk), vA 1590. [f. Rook ab.J 
1. trans. To cheat ; to defraud by cheating, 
esp. in gaming; to charge extortionately. Chiefly 
slang ox colloq. +a. To take by cheating -1695 . 
1*3- mtr. To practise cheating -1693. 

z. Drawn in by guinea-di uppers, and rook'd of forty 
guineas and a watch 1710. 

Rookery (nrkari). 1725. [f. Rook sbA 

-+ -ery.] x. A collection of rooks’ nests in a 
clump of trees ; a colony of rooks. 2. A breed- 
ing-place, common resort, or large colony (of 
sea-birds, esp. penguins, also of seals or other 
marine mammals) 1838. 3. A cluster of mean 

tenements densely populated by people of the 
lowest class 1829. 

I. The many-winter'd crow that leads the clanging 
r. home Tennyson. 3. Market Street,.. a well-known 
r. of prostitutes 1851. 

Room (rfim, rum), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
rilm ~ MDu. ruurn, OHG. rdm (G. raum). 1 L 
x. Space; dimensional extent. 9. Sufficient 
space; accommodation. Also const, for, or to 
with infin. OE. 3. To make r. : ■fa. To clear 
a space for oneself -1535. b. To make way, 
yield place, draw back or retire, so as to allow 
a person to enter, etc. So to give r., and with 
imperative suppressed, late M E. c. To provide 
or obtain space or place for something by the 
removal of other things 1666. 4. transf. and fig . 
Opportunity or scope to do something OE. b. 
Opportunity or scope for something, by which 
it is rendered possible 1692. 

z Both Labour and R. was saved by their repeated 
Contractions 1699. a. Syt nyc together, y* I maye 
haue rowrne Cover dale Isa. xliv. 20. Phrases. No 
r to turn in, no r. to riving a cat, implying extremely 
restricted space. b. Is there roome in thy fathers 
house for vs to lodge in? Gen. xxiv. *3. b. Make 
roome and let him stand before our face Shaks. Roome 
for Antony, most Noble Antony Shaks. 4. R. to deny 
ourselves Kkhlk. b. As to most of the provisions 
there was little r. for dispute Macaulay. Phr. R.for 
improvement, implying a state of affairs not entirely 
satisfactory. 

II. 1 . A particular portion of space ; a certain 

space or area ME. +2. A particular place 
or spot, without ref to its area -1674. 3. 

An interior portion of a building divided off by 
walls or partitions ; esp. a chamber or apart- 
ment in a dwelling-house 1457. Xs.pl. 1 odgings 
1837. c. The persons assembled in a room ; 
the company 1712. 4. In various tcchn. appli- 

cations ; esp. one of the passages or spaces for 
working left between the pillars of a coal-mine 
Chiefly in phr. pillar and r. 1789. 

z. A journal of the weather. . which exhibits in a 
little r., a great train of different observations John- 
son. J\, and spate (Shipbuilding) is the distance 
from the edge of one timber to the corresponding 
edge of the timber next to it ; space being the distance 
between the two timbers and /?.the width of a timber 
1846, 3. The rooms of the cottage were low 1891. 

b. I trust I shall have the pleasure of seeing you and 
your friend at my rooms Dickkns. 

III. x. -fa. A particular place assigned or ap- 

propriated to a person or thing -1721, b. Con- 
trasted with company 1577. ta. An office, 
function, appointment; a post, situation, em- 
ployment -1644, 3. An office or post con- 

sidered as pertaining to a particular person; 
esf. by right or by inheritance. Obs. exc. in 
pnrascs. 1450. 

z. b. I’d rather have his r. than bis company 1880. 
a. He .forsooke a right worshipfull roome when it 
was offered him Camden. 3. In one's r., in one's place, 
denoting substitution of one person or thing for an- 
other. In the r. of, in the place (for office) qf, in lieu 
of, instead of. Hence Roo'm&go U.S., space ; in- 
ternal capacity; accommodation. Roo*mful, as 
much or as many as a r. will hold. Roo'inful a. 
capacious, roomy. Roo'mlea* a. {gore). 

tRoom, a. Obs. exc. Sc. [Com. Teut. : OE. 

rdm.] Spacious, large ; wide, extensive -1635. 

Ther was no rommer herberwe in the place Chaucer. 
Hence J’Roo'maome a. ample, capacious, roomy. 
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Room (rflm, rum), v. U.S. 1898. [f. Room 
sb.} a. intr. To occupy rooms as a lodger ; to 
share a room or rooms with another, b. tram. 
To accommodate or lodge (guests) 1864. 

a. She rooms with me, and is very interesting and 
agreeable x8a8. Hence Roomer U.S., a lodger who 
occupies a room or rooms without board. 

Roomed (r*8md),a. 1548. (f. Room sb. + 
-ED*.] With defining word prefixed: Having 
rooms of a specified number or kind, as one-, 
doublt-r . ; also wide-r., tspacious. 

Roo m-mate. U.S . 1838. One who occu- 
pies the same room or rooms with another. 

Roomth (r«mj>). Now dial. 1504. [f. 

Room a. + -TH.] 1. Space; esp. ample or un- 

confined space 1540. fa. An office, function, 
or dignity -1604. +b. In the r. of, in the place 

of, instead of. Also with possussives. -1695. 
Hence Roo'inthy a . (now dial.), roomy. 
Roomy (r« mi), a. 1697. [f. Room sb. + 

Y '.] i. Of ample dimensions; capacious, 
large ; wide. 9. Of female animals • Of large 
proportions internally 1796. 

1. This makes a Ship more r. 1627. Hence Roomily 
adit. Roominess. 

Roop (riSp). 1674. [var. of Roup 
H oarseness ; a hoarse note or sound. Hence 
Roo'py a. (chiefly dial.), hoarse. 

Roorback (rfia-ibaek). U.S. Also -bach. 
1864. [A fictitious personal name.] A false 
report or slauder invented for political pur- 
poses. 

Roosa, rusa (rii'sa). 1853. [Hindi riisd.] 

R. grass, an Indian grass {AndropOgon Schce- 
nan thus or Cymbopogon martini), from which 
r. oil is distilled. 

Roost (r£st), sbA [OE. hrSst ■■ MDu., 
Flem. roest, and prob. OS. hrSst spars of a roof. J 
A perch for domestic fowls ; also gen. a perch- 
ing- or resting-place of a bird. b. A hen-house, 
©r that part of one in which the fowls perch at 
night 1580. c. A collection or number of fowls, 
etc., such as may occupy a roost 1897. d .fig. 
A resting-place ; a lodging, bed 1858. 

Sooner than the matin-bell was rung, Hedapp*d his 
wings upon his r. f and sung Dkydkn. Phrases. To 
go, etc., to r. t also fig. of persons: to retiro to rest. 
At r., roosting, perched. To take r., to perch. To 
come home to r to recoil upon the originator. 

attrib , ; r.-cock (now rare), a domestic cock. 
Hence Roo’eter (chiefly U~S. and dial ), a cock} 
also transf. of persons. 

Roost (rdst), sb* 1654. [a. ON. rpst. ] 

A tumultuous tidal race formed by the meeting 
of conflicting currents off various parts of the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands. 

Roost tjtfst), v. 1530. [f. Roost sbfi~\ 1. 
Of birds : To settle on a perch or the like for 
sleep or rest ; to settle for sleep, go to rest. b. 
Of persons : To seat oneself, to perch, colloq. 
1816. 9. To lodge, harbour. In mod. use : To 

pass the night. 1593. 3, trans. To afford a 

resting-place to (a person) 1854. 

*. On the cliff-side the pigeons K. doep in the rocks 
M. Arnold, a. Stopped to r. at Tcrracina 1855. 

Root (r£t), sb. I Late OE. r 6 t, a. ON. r 6 t. 
The original stem *wrot- is connected with L. 
radix and with OE. wyrt Wort 1 . J I. i. That 
part of a plant or tree which is normally below 
the earth's surface; in Bot., the descending 
axis of a plant, tree, or shoot, developed from 
the radicle, and serving to attach the plant to 
and convey nourishment from the soil, with or 
without subsidiary rootlets or fibres ; also ap- 
plied to the corresponding organ of an epiphyte, 
and to the rootlets attaching ivy to its sup- 
port. 9. The permanent underground stock of 
a plant from which the stems or leaves are 
periodically produced; also, by extension, a 
plant, herb ME. 8 . The underground part of 
a plant used for eating or in medicine; now 
spec, in Agric ., one of a fleshy nature, as the 
turnip or carrot, and, by extension, any plant 
of this kind OE. 4. a. The imbedded or basal 
portion of the hair, tongue, teeth, fingers, nails, 
etc. ME. b. The more or less * muddy ' base 
of a crystal or gem, esp. of an emerald 1695. 
c. That part of anything by which it is united 
to something else 1639. 5. The bottom or base 

of something material ; esp. the foot of a hill, 
late ME. 

s. Phr. By thi rootfs, denoting the complete polling 
op of a plant or tree. To take r., to settle properly in 


the ground. 3. Very few tnmfps are with ns this 
season ; this r. having generally failed 1801. 

11 . i. The source or origin <?/some quality, 
condition, tendency, etc. Also occas. without 
const. ME. a. A source of some quality, etc. ; 
esp. a virtue or vice gi ving rise to some condition 
or action ME. 3. A person or family forming 
the source of a lineage, kindred, or fine of de- 
scendants ME. b. A scion, offshoot. (Chiefly 
Biblical.) ME. 4. That upon or by which a 
person or thing is established or supported ; 
the basis upon which anything rests ME. 5. 
The bottom or real basis, the inner or essential 
part, of anything, late ME. 6. To take, strike 
r., to obtain a permanent footing or hold ; to 
settle down in a place, etc. 1535. 

1. The r. of all this ill is prelacy Shelley. a. Faith, 
the r, whence only can arise The graces of a life 
that wins the skies Cowpbr. 3. It was saide..that 
my selfe should be the Roote, and Father Of many 
Kings Shake. b. In that day there shall bee a 
roote of lease, which shall stand for an ensigne of the 
people Isa. xL 10. 4. A high wind under a cloudless 
.sky. .seems to have no r. in the constitution of things 
Stevenson. 5. His resolute desire to get at the r. 
of things Swinburne. The r. of the matter, a literal 
rendering of Heb. shSrtsh dabar in Job xix. a&. 6. 
The idea struck r. 1809. Phr. Root and branch : 
see Branch sb. \ in advb. use : Completely, utterly i 
also in attrib. use of persons and things. 

III. I. Math. a. A number, quantity, or dimen- 
sion, which, when multiplied by itself a requisite 
number of times, produces a given expression. 
Cube for third) r. : see Cube sb. 1 Square (or 
second) r . : see Square a. I. I. b. The value or 
each of the values of an unknown quantity which 
will satisfy a given equation 1728. 9 . Philol. 

One of those ultimate elements of a language 
that cannot be further analysed, and form the 
base of its vocabulary, tb. A primary word or 
form from which others are derived. 1530. 3. 

Mus. The fundamental note of a chord; the 
note on which the harmonics are based, and 
which gives its name to the chord x8ix. 

a. Sharon, a name of the same r. as that used to 
designate the table-lands beyond the Jordan Stanley. 

b. It is a fault only in the declension and the roots of 
the words continue untoueb’d Stkrne. 

attrib. and Comb. • r.-beer U.S. , a beverage pro- 
pared from roots 1 -climber, a plant which climbs by 
the aid of rootlets developed on the stem; -form, 
(a) a basal or primitive form (of something); ( b ) an 
insect form which infests roots ; -house, (a) an orna- 
mental building made principally of tree-roots, esp in 
a garden ; (A) a house or barn fur storing roots; -leaf, 
a radical leaf; -position Mus., that position of a 
chord in which the r. is the lowest note ; -run, 
the spaoe over which the roots of a plant extend. 
Hence Roo’tery, a pile formed of tree-roots with 
interspersed soil tor the ornamental growing of garden- 
plants ; cf. Rockery. Roo'tless a. without roots; 
destitute of roots. Roo'tling =• Rootlet z. 

Root (r«t), ME. [f. Root sb .] 1 . 1. 
trans. To furnish with roots ; to fix or establish 
firmly; to implant deeply, attach strongly. 
Const, in, into, to, etc. 9. intr. Of plants : To 
take or strike root 1440. b. fig. To take root ; 
to settle, establish oneself. Freq. with in. ME. 

c. To have a basis in something 1889. 

x. Amazement roots me to the ground Dkyden. a 
A tender plant, that will scarce x. in stiff or rocky 
ground 1673. b. The small continuous vices, which 
r. under ground and honeycomb the soul 1869. 

IL x. trans . To pull, tear, drag, or dig up by 
the roots ; to uproot, late ME. 9. To pull, dig, 
or take out by the roots ; hence fig., to extirpate, 
exterminate, destroy 1450. 3. a. To clear away 

completely, late ME. b. To drag, tear, remove 
by force, from a place 1567 c. Without const. 
To uproot, outroot 1582. 4. To lop the roots 

or rootlets from 1844. 

x. The Lord . . shall r. vp Israel out of this good land, 
which hee gaue to their fathers x Kings xiv. 15. a. 
To r. out popular Errors Addison. 3. b. To see thy 
brother's seede Ruin'd, and rent, and rooted from the 
earth >694. 

Root (r£t), v . 2 1538. [Later form of wroot 
vb. (OE. wrdtan). Cf. Rout v\] i. intr. Of 
swine 2 To turn up the soil by grubbing with 
the snout ; to dig with the snout in search of 
food. Also transf. of certain fishes, worms, 
etc. b. dial. To poke about, rummage $ to pry 
or poke into a thing , to lounge or idle about 
1831. c. U.S, slang. To be active for an- 
other by giving support, encouragement, or 
applause 1895, a. trans. To turn over, dig up, 
with the snout. Also fig., to search out , hunt 
up. 159a. Hence Roo'ter* (rare), 


s. d. Root, keg, or die (U.S.), used of or addressed 
to persons, implying the necessity of labour or exert* 
tion to maintain life or prosperity 9834. 

Rooted (ruthd), ppl. a. late ME. [f. Root 
v. 1 and sb.} 1. Having roots j furnished with 
roots 1557. a. Planted In the ground ; attached 
or fixed by roots ; firmly implanted ; having 
taken root, late ME. b. transf. Of habits, 
opinions, etc. 1596. c. Of maladies : Deep- 
seated, chronic 1744. 3. Torn up by the roots 

apThere was nevere r. tre. That stod so faste Gower. 
b. Can’st thou not..Plucke from the Memory a r. 
Sorrow ? Shake. A . . r. dislike to the society of women 
1883. Hence Roo*ted-ly ado., -neee. 

Rooter 1 (rfl’toi). 1560. [f. Root 0.1 or jA] 
r. An extirpator, eradicator, uprooter {of some- 
thing). Usu. const out, up. a. spec. A * root- 
and-branch * man. Now Hist. 1649. 

Rootlet. (rtf-tl6t). 1793. [f. Root sb. + 
-let.] i. A branch of the root of a plant ; a 
subsidiary root a. Malting. The radicle of a 
steeped grain. Also collect. 2830. 3. Anal 
A slender branch or fibre of some structure, 
such as a vein or nerve 1875. 

Roo t-stock. 1839. [f. Root i. Bot. 

A rhizome ; a stem that grows entirely under- 
ground ; a creeping stem. 9. A source from 
which offshoots have arisen ; a primitive form 

Rooty (rfi’ti), a. 14B3. [f. Root sb. + -Y L] 
Abounding in, full of, or consisting of roots. 
Hence Roo'tinees. 

Rope (r^up), sb . 1 [Com. Tent ; OE. rdp, 

— MDu. and Du. reep, OHG., G. reifC\ L 
1 . A length of strong and stout line or cordage, 
usu. made of twisted strands of hemp, flax, or 
other fibrous material, but also of strips of hide, 
pliant twigs, metal wire, etc. b. Without 
article, as a material 1769. 9. In special 

uses: a. A stout line used for measuring; a 
sounding line ; hence, in later use, a certain 
measure of length, esp. for walling or hedging. 
Now local. Also r.-length. OE. b. ^Tlght-rope 
1620. c. pi. The cords marking off a prize-ring 
or other enclosed space 1854. 3. A cord for 

hanging a person ; a halter ; the hangman’s 
cord ME. tb. As an allusive or derisive cry 
-1663. 

z. b. The strength of Manilla r. is less than that of 
hemp r. 1876. 3. b. 1 Hen. VI, i. iii. 53. 

Phrases. To rive a person r. {enough, or plenty qf r.\ 
to allow him tree scope or action, esp. in order that he 
may commit himself. _ To come to the end qf one's r., 
to be finally chocked in wrong-doing. To knout the 
ropes , to understand the way to do something; to 
know all the dodges 1 so to learn, put one up to, the 
ropes. On the high ropes 1 see High a. II. Phrases. 
On the r. (of mountaineers) roped together. 

U. x. A rope-like structure; a thing having 
the elongated form of a rope or cord, late M E, 

a. A number of onions, etc., strung or plaited 

logeLliet 1469. b. A (thick) string of pearls. 
Also ellipt. 163a 3. A viscid or gelatinous 

stringy formation in beer, etc. X747. 

«. Phr. A r. of sand, something having no coherence 
or binding power; Like ropes of sand.. doe these 
things hang together 1624. a. b. Rubies, sapphires, 
And ropes of orient pearl Massingeb. 

attrib . end Comb. : r. -drill, e form of military drill 
in which e stretched r. is used to represent part of a 
company ; -ferry, a ferry worked by a r. ; r. ladder, 
a ladder made of two long pieces of r. connected at 
intervals by pieces of r., wood, or metal; -pump, 
a pump consisting of a r. rapidly revolving over two 
pulleys, one of which is at the top and the other ia 
the water of the well 1 -walk, e stretch of ground ap- 
propriated to the making of ropes; -walker, a r.- 
dancer. Hence Ro’piah a. somewhat ropy 1 tending 
to ropineas. 

Rope (r*»p), sb.* Now dial [OE. rof 
(hrop), — MDu. rop , of uncertain relationship,] 
A gut, en trail, intestine. Freq. in pi. 

Rope (rdop), v. ME. [f. Ron sbX} 1. 
trans. To tie, bind, fasten, or secure with a rope. 
Also with up. b. In mountaineering, to attach 
(persons) to each other by means of a rope for 
greater safety 1869. e. To assist with ropes 
1890. •- To enclose or mark off (a certain 

space) with a rope. Usu. const, in, of, out , 
round. 1738. 3. Naut. To sew a bolt-rope 

round the edges of (a sail) 1846. 4. a. U.S. and 
Austral. To catch with a rope ; to lasso 1848, 

b. To r, in, to draw into some enterprise, 
to ensnare, lure, or decoy. Orig. U.S. 1848. 
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g. Racing, To pull back or check (a hone) so 
as to prevent it from winning in a race 1857. 
b. absol. To lose a race intentionally by holding 
back 1887. 0 . intr. To be drawn out into a 

filament or thread ; to become viscid or ropy 
1565. b. tram . To pull, draw out, or twist 
Into the shape of a rope 1843. 

1. The slain deer roped on to the pony 1873. *• The 

ground is roped out 1866. 4. b. 1 won’t be roped 

Into this kina of business again 1899. 

Rcrpe-band. 1769. Etymologising form 
•f Roband. 

Ro’pe-da ncer. 1648. [Rope sbA I. a b.] 
One who ' dances * or balances on a rope sus- 
pended at some height above the ground ; a 
funambulist. So Ro'pe-dancing vbl. sb. 
Roper (rJu’poi). ME. [f. Rope sbA + 
-er l . J 1. One who makes ropes; a rope- 
maker. a. One who secures bales, etc., with 
a rope 185a 8* Hoeing A jockey who prevents 
a horse from winning by holding it in ; one who 
intentionally loses any race by similar methods 
1870. 4. U.S. One who uses a lasso x8o8. 5. 

A gambling-house decoy 1859. 

Ropery (rJu*pari). late ME. [f. Rope sb. 1 
+ -ERYI.] I.A|" 
rope-walk. a,Tn 
arch. 1530. 

a. What saweie Merchant was this that was so full 
of his roperie? Shaks. 

Rope's end, sb. 1460. [Rope rAl] I. The 
end of a rope ; esp. a piece from the end of a 
rope used as an instrument of punishment, a. 

A halter ; a hangman's noose 1821. 

1. I beat him, and then went up in to fetch my rope's 
and Parrs. Hence Rope's-end v. trans. to flog 
with a rope's end. 

Ro-pe-work. 1797. [Rope sbA] 1. A 


. place where ropes are made ; a 
Vickery, knavery, roguery. Now 


place where ropes are made. a. An arrange- 
ment of ropes 1816. 

Ro*po-yarn. Chiefly Naut. 1603. [Rope 
ri. 1 ] 1. A single yarn forming part of a strand 

In a rope ; a piece of yam obtained by unpicking 
an old rope. b. Used to denote a small or 
trifling thing 1801. a. Yam obtained by un- 
twisting an old rope, or such as is used for 
making ropes 1626. 

1. b. If you touch a r. of this ship, I shall board 
Instantly 1879. 

Ropy a. 1480. [f. Rope sbA + 

-Y ■.] 1. Forming or developing viscid, glutin- 

ous, or slimy threads; sticky and stringy. 
Also transf of the air. a. Having the form 
•r tenacity of a rope; suggestive of a rope 

1. flike Snakes engendring were plat ted her Tresses, 
Or like to slimy streaks of K. Ale 1651. b. My lungs. . 
have been irritated .by the thick r, air 1788. Hence 
Ro'pily adv. Roplneaa. 

D Roquefort (rok'or). 1837. A kind of 
cheese made with a mixture of goats' and ewes' 
milk at Roquefort in the 3. W. of France. 
Roquelaure (rp-k£l6*i). Now Hist. 1716. 
fa. F., named after the Duke of Roquelaure 
(1656-1738).] A cloak reaching to the knee 
worn by men during the eighteenth and the 
early port of the nineteenth centuries. 

Roquet (rJu*W*), v, 1862. [app. an arbi- 
trary variation of Croquet. 1 trans. In croquet : 
ta. — Croquet v, ; also absol. b. Of a ball : 
To strike (another ball), c. To strike (another 
player's balll with one's own ; also absol. Hence 
Rou'quet, the act of hitting another player's 
ball with one's own. Roqueted (nP krd) ppl, 
a. Roqueting (rdu'k/tii)). vbl . sb. and ppl. a. 

Roral (ro»*ril), 0. rare. 1656. [f. L. ror-, 
ros dew.] Dewy, roscid. So Rori-feroua a. 
bringing or bearing dew. 
tRoiid, a . 160a. [ad. L. roridus , f. ror-. 
ros dew.] Dewy ; of the nature of dew -1715. 
So fRo’ry a, (rare) dewy -i6ax. 

Rorqual (rp’ikwpl). 1897. [a. F., ad. 
Norw. rdyrkval, repr. OlceL reybarhvalr ■, f. 
rwvdr the specific name + hvalr whale.] A whale 
Of the genus Bahenoptera ; the fanner. 
RortWr^rtO, a. slang. Also raughty. 
X864. [?j Fine, splendid, jolly. 

Rosace F. m as). 1849. [a. F., 

I rose Rose rA] 1. A rose-window, a. A 
design resembling a rose ; a rosette 1873. 
Roeaceoug (wJijas). a, 1731. [ad. L. 
rosaceus, f. rosa Rose xJ.J i. Bot. belonging 


to or characteristic of tne family Rosacese, of 
which the rose is the type. a. Resembling a 
rose in form or colour; rose-like 1783. So 
Rosacean Bot,, a plant of the family Rosacese, 
a rosaceous plant. 

Ro'Sal, a. rare, 1566. [f. Rose sb, + -al i.] 
+1. Rosy, roseate, ruddy -1641. a. Bot. Rosa- 
ceous {rare) 1846. 

fRoealger. late ME. [var. of Resalgar.] 
Realgar, disulphide of arsenic -1662. 

Rosaniline (r^xae-nibin). 186a. [f. Rose 
sb. + Aniline.] Chem. A powerful organic 
base, derived from aniline by treatment with a 
reagent, yielding crystalline salts much used in 
dyeing ; a dye-colour obtained from this. 

I Rosarian (r*ze* rifin). 1864. [f. L. rosa- 
rium (see Rosary) + -an I. i.J 1. One who 
cultivates roses ; esp. an amateur rose-grower. 
2. R. C. Ch. A member of a Confraternity of 
the Rosary 1867. 

II Rosarium (rpzc**ri^m). 1841. [L. ; see 

Rosary,] A rose-garden. 

Rosary (r<7«*zfiri). late ME. [ad. L. rosa- 
rium rose-garden, f. rosa Rose jA] x. Hist. 
A base or counterfeit coin, of foreign origin, of 
the value of one penny, declared illegal in Eng- 
land by Edward I. late ME. 2. A piece of 
ground set apart for the cultivation of roses ; a 
rose-garden; a Roseky 1440. +3. Used as 

the title of a book of devotion -1583. 4. (More 

fully R. of Our Lady.) A form of prayer or 
set of devotions consisting in the recitation of 
fifteen decades of Aves, each decade being pre- 
ceded by a Paternoster and followed by a Gloria ; 
Our Lady's Psalter ; a book containing this 
1547. 5. A string of a hundred and sixty-five 

bea Is divided into fifteen sets (each having ten 
small and one large bead), used to assist the 
memory in the recitation of the Rosary ; also, 
a similar set of fifty-five beads (the lesser r.). 
The small beads represent Aves and the large 
ones Paternosters and Glorias. 1597 6. Any 

similar devotion or aid thereto 1651. 

a. Alas, the Rosaries, how are they broken down I 
1657. 6. Kvery day propound to your selfe a R. or 

Chaplet of good Works, to present to God at night 1667. 

til Rosa soils (r<7u-z& s^u-iis). Also rosa- 
solia. 1563. [raod.L., lit. * rose of the sun ' (f. 
rosa, and solis, gen. of sol sun).] 1. The plant 
sundew, Drosera rotundifolia -1796. 9. A cor- 
dial orig. made from or flavoured with the juice 
of the plant sundew, but subseq. composed of 
spirits (esp. brandy) with various essences or 
spices, sugar, etc. -1818. 

Roscian (r^Ji&n), a. 1636. [f. Quintus 

Roscius Gallus, a famous Roman actor. J Cha- 
racteristic of Roscius as an actor ; eminent in 
respect of acting. 

Roscid (r^’sid), a. Now rare, 1636. 
[ad. L. rosetdus dewy, f. ros dew.] Dewy, 
moist, dank ; resembling or falling like dew. 

Rose (rtfuz), sb. and quasi-ora)’. [OE. rose 
or rdse, ad. L. rosa, prob. an adoption of Gr. 

A. sb. I. The flower or plant. 1. A 
beautiful and usu. fragrant flower which grows 
upon a shrub of the genus Rosa, usu. of a red, 
white, or yellow colour, a. A rose-plant, rose- 
bush, or rose-tree, late ME. 3. With defining 
term prefixed (denoting either one ef the nu- 
merous varieties of the common rose, or some 
other plant), as Banksian, blush-, brier-, cab- 
bage -, Chridmas-r,, etc. 1797, b. With defining 
term (genitive phrase) added 1598. 

1. A* soon Seek roses in December — Ice In June 
Byron. Oil of roses, r.-oiL a. 1 have a green 
R., evidently a climber 1863. 3. Eglantine r., or 
sweet briar 1786. The single Macartney R. 1837. b. 
R. of Jerusalem, a species of Amotnum. R, of the 
Virgin , the rose of Jericho. Also Ross of Jericho, 
Hoar of Sharon. 

IL In allusive, emblematic, or fig. uses. 1. 
a. The flower as distinguished by its beauty, 
fragrance, or rich red colour OE. b. With 
ref. to the prickles (commonly called thorns) of 
the rose-bush OE. c. In miscellaneous uses, 
late ME a, trans f A peerless or matchless 
person ; a paragon ; esp. a woman of great beauty, 
excellence, or virtue. Also const, of. late ME. 
8 . Eng, Hist . The flower, white or red, which 
was respectively the badge, emblem, or symbol 
of the rival houses of York and Lancaster, Also 


trans/,, the parties thus symbolized. 1509. b. 
As the emblem of England 1699. 

z. a. Sweet as a r. her breath and lips Gay, Red 
as a r. is she Coleridge. b. As the r. araonge the 
t homes, so is my loue amonge the daughters Cover- 
dale Song Sol. ii. 1. c. The Saints are virgins ; They 
love the white r. of virginity Tennyson. Phr. Bed of 
roses, ( tig,) a delightful resting place, a position of 
ease and comfort, a. Mystical R., Pray for us 1720. 
A Saxon heiress, .a r. of loveliness Scott. 3. Whose 
marriages conioyn’d the White-rose and tlm Red 
Drayton. Wars of the Roses, the civil wars in the 
fifteenth century, between the Yorkists and Lancas- 
trians. 

Phr. Under the r., privately, in secret, In strict con- 
fidence ; Sub rosa. 

HI. As a designation of colour. 1. A delicate 
red or light ciimson colour 1530. a. Chiefly 
pi. The fresh pink or ruddy liue of the com- 
plexion, esp. in young women X590. 3. The r., 

a popular term for erysipelas or St. Anthony's 
fire 1599. 4. A rose-coloured or reddish vai iety 

of apple, pear, potato, etc. 1676. 

z. One great mountain that soaked up all the r. of 
sunset 1864. a. How now my love? why is your 
cheek so pale? How chance the Roses there do fade 
so fast? Shaks. 

IV. A figure or representation of the flower 
x. a. Her. A conventional design or figure repre- 
senting this flower, usu. consisting of five lobes 
or petals ME. b. As an emblem of the houses 
of York and La ncaster, or of England 147 ... 3. 

A rose-shaped design of metal or other material ; 
an imitation ot a rose in metal- work, etc. 1459. 
b. tThe card of a mariner’s compass, or of 
a barometer 1527. c. A knot or ornamental 
device inserted in the sound-hole or the table 
of certain stringed instruments of the guitar 
type 1676. d. Arch. -* Rosette 2. 1728. 3. 
An ornamental knot of ribbon, etc., worn upon a 
shoe-front X602. b. A rosette worn on a cap 
or hat, spec . that of a clergyman 1779. 4- A 

perforated metal cap or nozzle attached to the 
spout of a watering-pot, etc., to distribute water 
in fine sprays 1706. 5. elhpt. a. — Rose dia- 

mond 1678. b. A rose- window 1823. c. — 
Rose-nail 1851. 

a. Golden r., an ornament of vrought gold, blessed 
by the pope on the fourth Sunday in Lent, and usu. 
sent as a mark of favour to some notable Roman 
Catholic person, city/, or dhurch. 3. Two Prouinciall 
Kotos on my rac'd Shoocs Shaks. 

V. attrib. and Comb. z. attrib. : a. gen., as r.-ama- 
teur, - bloom , etc. ME. b. In the sense of 4 used for 
cultivating roses 'overgrown, overspread with roses*, 
‘bordered with roses’, as r.-at hour, -garden, -walk, 
etc. OE. C. In sense 1 made of roses ’, as r. -garland, 
■wreath late ME. d. In sense * made from roses as 
r. camphor , .oil K powder , etc. 155a. e. In sense ‘do- 
signed or made in the form of a rose ‘, as r.-knot, etc. 
1510. a. attrib., in sense 'having the colour of a 
rose’ | passing into eulj., rosy, roseate, rose-coloured 
18x6. 

a. She was ordinarily pale, with a faint r. tinge in 
her cheeks Thackeray. The lights, r., amber, emerald 
blue Tennyson. 

Comb. : r.-burner, a form of gas-burner in which 
the gas issues from a circle of holes , -catarrh, -cold, 
■fever, U.S., a kind of fevei resembling hay-fever; 
•nozzle «= sense IV. 4 ; -point, point lace exhibiting 
the raised pattern of a conventional r. ; -pump, one 
having a r. at the shaft-end ; -ranh Path., = Rose- 
ola ; -spot Path., a red spot characteristic of certain 
fevers; -sprinkler = sense IV. 4; -vinegar, a pre- 
paration made by steeping r. petals in vinegar, and 
used as a perfume. b. In names of plants, flowers, 
etc. : r. acacia, a tree (R obinia hispida) having r.- 
coloured flowers ; the Amer. moss-locust ; r. briar, 
a r.-tree ; r. geranium, a r. -scented species of ge- 
ranium, Pelargonium capitatum ; r. laurel, the 
oleander; r. mallow, (a) the hollyhock, All km a (or 
M diva) rosea j (b) the genus Hibiscus of the family 
Malvacex ; a plant of this genus; r. vine U.S.. a 
climbing r., c. Entotn. In the names of insects which 
frequent and feed upon the r. : r.-aphia, the plant- 
louse Aphis (or Siphonophord ) rosea ; -beetle, -bug, 
•fly, the Rose-chafer ; r. gall-fly, an insect which 
produces galls on r.-leaves ; -grub, -maggot, a grub 
or maggot of a r. -infesting insect, d. Spat ial col- 
locations in sense V. a : r,-anlline, = Robaniline , 
•comb, a flesh-coloured caruncle lying flat upon the 
head of certain fowls, as in the Sebright cock ; also, 
a Sebright cock ; -ear, a dog's ear so hanging as 10 
expose the flesh-coloured inner side 1 -fifth, a scorpae- 
noid fish, esp. the Norway haddock, Sebastes marinas, 
or the zed-fish; -garnet Min,, a r.-red variety ot 
garnet found in Mexico ; r. manganese Min., rho* 
dontte; r. quarts Min'., a translucent variety ot 
quarts, of a r.-red colour. 

Ro86(i^iz) l v t x6io* [f. Rose sb. In sense 
3 after F. roser.] i. trans. To colour like a 
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rose ; to make rosy. Usu. in pa. pple, 9. To 
perfume with rose-scent 187^. 3. To treat 

(wool, etc.) with a chemical mixture in order to 
impart a rosy tint 1839. 
r Ros'd all in lively crimsin ar thy cheeks 1610. 
Roseal (r<5»**zial), a. Now arch. 1531. [f. 
L. roseus + -al. 1 J «* Roseate a. 1-3. 
Rose-apple. x6a6. [f. Ros e sb. + A pple. ] 
fi. A kind of apple having rose-coloured flesh 
>1693. 9 * a * ^ small tree of the genus Eugenia 

(esp. E. Jambos ), extensively grown in the 
tropics for its foliage and fruit, b. The edible, 
sw eet-scented fruit of this tree, used for making 
preserves, etc. 18x2. 

Roseate (riflrzuft), a. 1589. [f. L. roseus 

+ -ate“.J z. Rose-coloured, rose-red, rosy. 
9. Formed of, consisting of, roses 1607. t3* 
Rose-scented [rare) -X720. 4. fig . Rosy ; 

happy, Z873. b. Rose-coloured, optimistic x868. 

x. The r. whiteness of ridged snow on Alps 1874. 
a. Devise sweet roseat coronets 1607. 4. b. A. , per- 

son who could depict the merits of hi* scheme with r. 
but delusive eloquence 1881. Hence Ro*seately 
adv. 

Ro se-bay. 1548. [f. Rose sb. + Bay sb *] 
1. The oleander or rose-laurel, Nerium Olean- 
der. Also rose-bay tree. 9. a. The rhododen- 
dron and azalea. b. A tree or plant of either 
of these z76o. 3. The willow-herb, Epilobium 

angustifolium 1671. 

Rosebud. Also rose-bud z6zi. [f. Rose 
jA] i. The flower of a rose before it opens. 
9. transf. A pretty maiden ; a girl in the first 
bloom of womanhood 1790. b. U.&. A young 
debutante 1885. 

x. Gather ye Rose-buds while ye may Herrick. 
Ro-se-bush. 1587. [f. Rose sb. + Busii 

sb. 1 J A bush o l the rose kind. 
Rose-campion. Z530. [f. Rose sb. + 

Campion *.] A pretty garden-plant of the genus 
Lychnis or Agrostemma , having rose-coloured 
flowers ; esp. L. or A.cvronaria ; mullein-pink. 
Ro^se-chafer. 1704. [f. Rose sb. 4- Cha- 
fer l .l Entorn . A beetle of the genus Ce Ionia 
(esp. C. aura/a), of a burnished green or copper 
colour, frequenting roses and in the grub-state 
very destructive to vegetation ; the rose-fly. 
Ro*ae-colour. ME. [f. Rose sb. or a.) 
1. The colour of a rose ; rosy or crimson tint or 
hue. 9. fig. A pleasant experience or outlook. 
(Cf. Couleur de rose.) Z883. 
a. Even a fashionable painter's life is not all r. 1883. 

Ro’se-coloured, a. 1536. [f. Rose sb.) 

z. Having the pink or light crimson colour of a 
rose ; roseate, rosy. 9. fig. Characterized by 
cheerful optimism, or tendency to regard mat- 
ters in a highly favourable light i86z. 

a. He continued . . to behold towers, and quadrangles, 
and chapels,, .through r. spectacles 1861. 

Ro-se-cut, a. and sb. Also rose cut. 1842. 
[Rose sb. IV. 5.] Cut as a rose-diamond ; as 
sb. » next and Rose IV. 5 a. 

The rose cut consists of triangular facets arranged 
upon and around a central hexagon 1850. 

Rose-diamond. 1698. [f. Rose sb. IV. 

5.] A nearly hemispherical flat-bottomed dia- 
mond, having the upper surface cut into many 
triangular facets or planes ; a rose-cut diamond. 
Ro-ae-drop. 1719. [f. Rose sb. +DropjA] 
x. A hypersemic form of acne, acne rosacea, 
which marks the skin with red blotches. 9. A 
lozenge flavoured with essence of rose Z858. 

Ro-se-engine. 1839. [f. Rose sb.] An 
appendage to a turning-lathe by means of which 
curvilinear or intricate patterns can be engraved. 
Ro se-leaf. late ME. [f. Rose sb. + Leaf 
sb.] The leaf of a rose ; usu., a rose-petal. 

Pnr. Crumpled r., a slight vexation disturbing 
general happiness or comfort (with ref. to the fairy 
story of the princess and the rose-leaf). 
Rose-lipped, a. Also-lipt. 1604. [f. Rose 
sb. + lipped ppl. a.] Having lips of a rosy hue. 
Roselite (rje*z£lait). 1830. [f. Prof. G. 
Rose , a German mineralogist + -LITE.] Min. 
A rare hydrous arsenate of cobalt and calcium, 
of vitreous lustre, found in roset-rad crystals at 
Schneeberg in Saxony. 

Rose-lla 1. 1847. [app. for Rose-hiller, 

{. Rose-hill , Parramatta, near Sydney.] The 
rose parakeet of Australia, Platycercus eximius. 
Rose’lla 2, rose lle. Also rozelle. 1857. 
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[perh. corrupt, f. F. toseille (sorrel) de Guin/e.] 
The red or Indian sorrel, Hibiscus sabdariffa. 

Rosemary (nyu’zm&ri). 1440. [An altera- 
tion of Rosmarine, ad. L. ros marinus or late 
L. rosmarinum * sea-dew In Eng. altered 
after Rose sb. and perh. the name of the Virgin.] 
1. An evergreen shrub (Rosmarinus officinalis), 
of the family Labiatx , native to the south of 
Europe, the leaves of which have an agreeable 
fragrance, and are used in perfumery and cook- 
ery, and to some extent in medicine, b. With 
pi. A plant or species of rosemary 1866. 9. 

Used as an emblem, or on particular occasions 
(as funerals and weddings), or for decoration, 
etc. X584. 3. Applied to other plants, usu. 

with qualifying word prefixed, as golden , 
Spanish, wild r. 1597. 

s. Rosemarie is for remembrance 1584. My body 
to the earth without any ceremony then R. and wine 
1682. As trim as a Brides r. x6ox. 

Ro'se-nail. 1640. [f. Rose sb .] A wrought 
nail having a round head made with, or cut 
into, triangular facets. 

Rose noble. Now Hist. 1473- [I. Rose 
sb. + Noble B. 2.] A gold coin current in the 
15th and z6th centuries, having a rose stamped 
upon it, and of varying value at different times 
and places. 

Ro’seo-, comb, form, repr. L. roseur in the 
sense 4 rose-coloured ’, in names of salts, alkalis, 
etc., as r. -chrome, - cobalt , - cobaltia , -rhodium. 

Rose of Jericho, late ME. [Cf. Ecclus. 
xxiv. 14. ] A small annual cruciferous plant 
(Anastatica hierochuntina), native to the arid 
deserts of South-west Asia and North-east 
Africa, the dried fronds of which unfold under 
the influence of moisture; the resurrection plant, 
Mary's flower, or rose of the Virgin. 

Rose of Sharon (fe^n). 1611. [Ileb. 

Sharon, name of a fertile level tract of Palestine 
between Joppa and Mount Carmel.] An Eastern 
flower variously identified with the crocus, poly- 
anthus, narcissus, and cistus. 

fig. I am the rose of Sharon, and the lillie of the 
valleys Song Sol. ii. x. 

Roseola (r#zf<*l£). 1818, [mo<l. I*, f. 
roseus 4-dim. suffix -ola.] rath. A rash of rosy 
spots or eruptions occurring in measles, etc. ; 
also, false or German measles. Hence Rose*o- 
lar, Rose-olous adjs . of or pertaining to, of the 
nature of, r. 

Rose-pink, sb. and a. 1735. [£ Rose sb. 
+ Pink j£. b ] A. sb. z. A pigment of a pinkish 
hue, produced by colouring whiting or chalk 
with a decoction of Brazil-wood, etc. a. A 
pink tint or hue like that of roses X864. B. adj. 
1. Of a pinkish colour resembling that of the 
rose; rosy pink, roseate 1843. 9 .fig. = Rose- 

Coloured a. 2. 1837. 

a. That rosepink vapour of Sentimentalism Carlyle. 

Rose-red, a. and sb. ME. A. adj. Red 
like a rose ; rose-coloured. B. sb. A red like 
that of a lose, late ME. 

Rose rial. Obs. exc. Hist. 1617. [f. Rose 
sb. -+■ Rial sb. 3. ] A gold coin of the value of 
thirty shillings, coined by James I, and having 
the figure of a rose upon one side. 
Ro-se-root. 1597. Bot . One of certain 
related herbaceous plants, esp. Sedum rhodiola 
or Rhodiola rosea , growing in rocky districts or 
on cliffs, the root of which emits a rose-like 
fragrance when bruised or dried. 

Rosery (rtfr-zan). 1864. [f. Rose sb. + 

-ery.] A portion of a garden set apart for 
growing roses ; a rosarium ; a plantation of 
rose-bushes. 

Roset (r<7ze*t). 1485. [Based upon Rose 

r b. ] tz. A rose-coloured pigment, or the colour 
produced by this -x688. 9. - Rosette 1807. 

Ro-se-tree. Also rose tree. ME. [f. Rosf. 
sb. +Tree sb.] A rose-bush. 
Rose*tta-wood. 1843. An East Indian 
wood, of an orange-red colour. 

Rosette (wet). 1797. [*• F., of 
Rose sb. ; see -ette.] i. A bunch or knot of 
ribbons, leather strips, worsted or the like, 
concentrically disposed so as to resemble a 
rose, and worn as an ornament or badge 1802. 
b. spec, as a decoration of harness x8s8. 9. 

Arch. An ornament resembling a rose in form, 
painted, sculptured, or moulded upon, attached 
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; to, or incised in a wall or other surface 1806. 
b. A rounded ornamental perforation ; a rosace 
or rose-window 1836. 3. Met all. One of the 

disk-like plates formed by successive sprinklings 
of water upon the molten copper in a crucible 
179 7. 4. Biol. A cluster of organs or parts, a 
marking or group of markings, resembling a 
rose in form or arrangement 2834. 5. a. A cir- 

cular rose-like pattern ; also, one of the pattern- 
disks of a rose engine 1 843. b. Any object, or 
arrangement of parts, resembling a rose in form 
1856. 

Comb. : r. copper (see sense 3). Hence Rose*tted a. 
Rose-water (rJu’Zjw^tai). late ME. [f. 
Rose sb. + Water rf.i z. Water distilled from 
roses, or impregnated with essence of roses, 
and used as a perfume, etc. Also with a and 
pi. (rare). 9. at t rib . in fig. uses : a. Mild, 
sentimental 1837. b. Elegant, superfine 1840. 

*. We may yet find a r. that will wash the negro 
white Emkkson. a. a. It is not a Revolt, it is a Revo- 
lution ; and truly no r. one ! Carlylk. b. Not dandy, 
poetical, r. thieves: but real downright scoundrels 
Thal kekay. 

Rose- window. 1773. [f. Rose sb. + 

Window sb.] Eccl. Arch. A circular window, 
e*p. one divided into compartments by mullions 
radiating from a centre, or filled with tracery 
suggestive of (he form of a rose; a Catherine 
or marigold window. 

Rosewood (wu-zwad). 1660. [f. Rose sb. 
+ Wood sb.] 1. One of several kinds of valu- 
able, fragrant, close-grained cabinet-wood, 
chiefly that yielded by tropical leguminous trees 
of the genera Dalbergia (esp. D. nigra) and 
Machxrium ; also, a tree yielding this wood, 
a. The fragrant wood of certain species of Con- 
volvulus, as C. fioridus and C. scoparius, and of 
the allied genus Rhodorrhiza , natives of the 
Canary Islands 167X. 3. The West Indian 

candlewood, Amyris balsamifera ; also A. mon- 
tana 1756. 4. Applied to several Australasian 

trees, esp. Trichtlza glandulosa , of New South 
Wales 1779. 5. With defining terms 1866. 

9. African r. B the West African tree Pterocarpus 
ertnaceus \ also, the wood of this. Jamaica r., the 
sweet-Sin el ling wood of A*nym baisamifet a, or of 
Ltnociera ligustuna. 

Rosewort (rJu-zwnt). 1578. [f. Rose sb. 
+ Wokt With sense z *cf. G. rorenwurg.] 

1. ~ Rose root. Now rare. ta. - Orpine 

2. -1758. 3. pi. Lindley’s name for the Rosacex 

1845. 

Rosi crucian (r<7uzikr£ji&n), sb. and a. 
1624. [f. mod.L. rosa crucis (Du Cange) or 

crux , as tr. G. Rosenkreus ; cf. F. rose-croix , 
etc.] A. sb. A member of a supposed society 
or order, reputedly founded by one Christian 
Rosenkreuz. in 1484, but first mentioned in 
1614, whose members were said to claim various 
forms of secret and magic knowledge, as the 
transmutation of metals, the prolongation of 
life, and power over the elements. B. adj. 
Belonging or pertaining to, connected with, or 
characteristic of this Society 1662. 

Ro’sier. Obs. exc. poet. 1593. [a. F., 

: — L. rosarium , f. rosa Rose sb.] A rose-tree, 
rose-bush. 

Rosin (rp*zin), sb. ME, [Alteration of 
Resin jA] z . — Resin sb. ; spec., this substance 
in a solid state obtained as a residue after the 
distillation of oil of tuipentine from crude tur- 
pentine. b. With a and pi. A particular kind 
of rosin 1604. 

Comb . : r.-oil, an oil obtained from the resin of the 
pine-tree, used by painters for lubricating machinery, 
etc. 1 -weed U.S, % the compass plant ( Silphium 
laciniatum). 

Rosin (rjrzin), v. 1497. [f, prec.] L. 

trans. To smear over, or seal up, with rosin ; 
to rub (esp. a violin bow or string) with rosin. 
Also absot. *'fig' To supply with liquor: to 
make drunk ; also intr., to indulge in drink. 
Now dial. 1729. 

x. Those, who make musick with so harsh an instriv 
ment, need to have their bow well rosend before 1642. 
Rosinante (rpzinse*ntt). 1759. [ad. Sp. 
Rocinante (f. rocin horse, jade), the name of the 
horse ridden by Don Quixote.] A poor, worn- 
out, or ill-conditioned horse; a hack, jada 
t Rosmarine. OE. [Earlier form of Rose- 
mary.] 1. Rosemary -1742, 9. Sea-dew. R 
Jons. 
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*. That purer brine, And wholsome dew called Ros. 
marine 1616. 

Roaolic (wy lik), a. 1835. [f. L. rosa + 
-OL + -ic I b.] Chem. In R. acid — Aurin. 
Rosolio (rpzJa*lip). 1819. [a. It. var. of 

rosoli ; see Ros SOLIS.] A sweet cordial made 
in Italy and Southern Europe from spirits, 
raisins, sugar, etc. 

Ross (rpi), sb.l 1475. The name of a 
county in the north of Scotland, used attrib. in 
Ross her aid , one of the six Scottish heralds. 

ROSS (rps), sb.% 1577. [app. of Scand. 
origin, corresp. to Norw. dial, ros (rus) scrap- 
ings.] +1. Rubbish, refuse, dregs -1630. 3. 

The scaly outer portion of the bark of trees. 
Chiefly US. 1778. 

Ross, v. U.S. 1864. [f. prec.] trans. To 
remove the rossfrom ; to divest a tree of (bark). 
+ II Ros Solis. 1578. [L. ros dew + so /is, gen. 
of sol sun.1 m Rosa Solis -i 757. 

Rostel (rfstSl). 1793. [Anglicized f. Ros- 
TF.LLUM.] Dot, The radicle of a seed. 
||Rostelium (r^ste*ltfm). 1760. [a. L., dim. 
of Rostrum.] +1. Dot. a. A radicle -1832. b. 
The short beak-shaped process on the stigma 
of many violets and orchids 1841. a. Zool. 

a. The tubule and enclosed siphuncle of the 
various species of louse, replacing the usual 
mouth apparatus of insects 1826. to. The pro- 
truding fore-part of the head of tapeworms, 
armed with hooklets or spines 1849. Hence 
Roste'llar, Roste'llate, Roate -inform, adjs. 

Roster ( son *stoj). + A Ho roister, rollster. 
1727. [ad. Du. rooster table, list, transf. use of 
rooster gridiron (f. roosters to roast), in allusion 
to the parallel lines drawn on the paper.) 1. 
Mil, A list or plan exhibiting the order of rota- 
tion, or turns of duties and service, of officers, 
men, and bodies of troops. 3. transf, A list or 
table exhibiting the names of a set of persons, 
esp. as taking turns of duty 1858. 

Rostral (rostral), a, (and sb.) late ME. [ad. 
late L. rostra l is, f. L. rostrum beak; see -AL] 
ti. R. lone, the coracoid process. Also also l, as 
tb. -1541. 3, Of columns, pillars, etc. : Adorned 

with the beaks of galleys or with representations 
of these 1709. 3* Zool* Of or pertaining to, 

situated in or upon, the rostrum 1826. 

a. R. crown, a golden crown, adorned with figures 
of ships* beaks, awarded to the person who first 
boarded an enemy's ship. 

Rostrate (qrstrgt), a. 1601. [ad. L. ros- 
tra t us, f. rostrum beak; sec -ateM +i. ** 
prec. 2, -1674. s. Dot., Zool ., etc. Having, or 
furnished with, a rostrum; terminating m a 
rostrum. 1819. So Ro*strated a . in sense a. 

Rostri-ferous, a 1853. [f. rostri as 

comb, form of L. rostrum + -ferous.] Having 
a rostrum (esp. as dist. from a proboscis). 

|| Rostrum (rp-strtfm). PI. rostra, rarely 
rostrums. 1579. [a. L., a beak.l 1. Rom. 

A nttq. The platform or stand for public speakers 
in the Forum of ancient Rome, adorned with 
the beaks of ships taken from the Antiates in 
338 B.C.; also, that part of the Forum in which 
tins was situated, a. In pi. 1579. b. In sing . ; 
also applied to the orators 1 stand in the Athenian 
Assembly 17x3. 3. transf. A platform, stage, 

stand, etc., adapted for public speaking 1766. 

b. spec A pulpit 1771. 3. Rom. Antiq. Beak 

7. 1674. +4. a. The beak or nose of an alembic 

or still -1684. b. A pair of forceps of a beak- 
hke form -1722. 5. Zool., Dot., eta A beak 

or snout; an oral apparatus of an elongated 
form 17x3. 

a. Mr. Tappertit mounted on an empty cask which 
stood by way of r. In the room Dickens. 

Rosulate {rp'ziulfl), a. 1833. [f. late L. 
rosula, dim. of rosa rose + -ate *.] Dot. Ar- 
ranged like the petals of a rose, or in the form 
of a rosette. 

Rosy (tJwzI), a, late ME. [f. Rose sb. + 
-V 1 .] 1. Having the crimson or pink colour of 
a rose ; rose red. b. Said of persons, their 
features, etc., esp. as betokening good health 
1593. c. Blushing i6ii. d. ellipt. as a slang 
term for ‘ wine DICKENS. a. Resembling 
a rose; esp, sweet-smelling as a rose, rose- 
scented 1586. 3. Abounding in, decorated with, 
roses ; composed of roses 1508. 4. Of times, 


circumstances, etc. : Bringing happiness ; bright ; 
promising, hopeful 1775. 

1. For see the Morn.. begins Her rosie progress 
smiling Milt. b. That sweet Rosie Lad Shaks. 3. 
His rosie Wreath was dropt not long before Drydkn. 

Comb, as r.-bosomed , -cheeked, etc. \ also, r. cross, 
the supposed emblem of the Rosicrucians (alno attrib .) ; 
r. drop [tr. medical L. gutta rosacea], an inflamed 
condition of the face of bard drinkers, etc. Hence 
Rosy v. (rare) trans. and intr. to make or become 
r. or rose-red. 

Rosy-fingered, a . 1590. Having rosy fin- 
gers. Chiefly after Homeric j5o<5o5d*vi/A.os 

The rosy fingred Morning faire Spenser. 

Rot (rpt), sb. ME. [app. of Scand. origin ; 
cf. IcH., Faroes©, Norw. rot.'] x. The process 
of rotting or state of being rotten ; decay, 
putrefaction ; also, rotten or decayed matter, 
a. A virulent disease affecting the liver of sheep 
which are fed on moist pasture-lands; inflamma- 
tion of the liver caused by the fluke-worm, liver- 
rot. Usu. with the . late ME. b. A particular 
foim, instance, or epidemic, of this disease 
1538. 3» A putrescent or wasting disease in 

people, late ME. 4. Decay in timber or other 
vegetable produsts, stone, etc. See also Dky- 
Rot. 1830. 5. slang. Nonsensical rubbish ; 

trash, bosh 1848. 6. Cricket. A rapid break- 

down or fall of wickets during an innings 1884. 

a. His cattel must of R. and Murren die Mijt. 
Whiter ., the plant Hydrocotyle tmlgaris, belonging 
to the order Umbelltferse\ marsh pennywort, sheep- 
rot j also, rot-grass. D .fig. Among the muses there 's 
a general r. 1667. £ You are just the sort of woman 
to believe in that kind of r. 1883. 

Rot (r^t), v. [Com. Tent. ; OE. rotian.') 
1. intr. Of animal substances : To undergo 
natural decomposition ; to decay, putrefy, 
through disease, mortification, or death. Also 
of timber, fruit, vegetable matter, etc. a.yfjf. 
in various contexts, chiefly denoting decay of 
a moral or abstract kind ME. 3. Of persons : 
To become affected with some putrescent or 
wasting disease, esp. as the result of confine- 
ment in jail ME. b. Of sheep: To become 
affected with the rot 1523. 4. trans . To affect 

with decomposition, putrescence, or decay ; to 
make rotten, late ME. 5. To affect (sheep) 
with the rot. Also absol. late ME. 6. Used 
in imprecations 1588. 7. slang. To chaff se- 

verely. Also absol., to talk nonsense. 1890. 

s. Como not reaped, but suffered torotte 1581. Dead 
racn rotting to nothing Morris, 3. b. The hungry 
Sheep. ,R. inwardly, and foul contagion spread Milt. 
4. fig. Belter that we had rotted out our lives in ejeile 
1848. 6. The South-Fog r. him Shaks. 

Rota 1660. [a. L. rota wheel.] 

x. A political club, founded in 1659 by J. Har- 
rington, which advocated rotation in the offices 
of Government: also, a society of this type, 
a. A rotation (of persons, etc.); a round or 
routine (of duties, etc.) ; ta rote 1673. A list 
of persons acting in rotation ; a roster 1856. 
3. R. C. Ch. (with cap.) The supreme court for 
ecclesiastical and secular causes 1679. 

a. According to a r. to be agreed on between each 
other 1868. 3. The R. consists of twelve Doctors, 

chosen out of the four Nations of Italy, France, Spain, 
and Germany 1738. 

Rotal (nflrt&l), a. 1656. [ad. late L. rota - 
Its wheeled, or f. ruto + -AL x. j 1. Pertaining 
to a wheel or wheels, 3. Pertaining to rotation 
or circular motion 1855. 3. R. C. Ch. Con- 

nected with the Rota 1907. 

Rotalian (mt?i*li&n), sb. and a. 1863. [f. 
mod.L. Rotalia , neut. pi. of late L. rotalis ; see 
prec. J A. sb. A foraminiferof the genus Ro*alia 
1869. B. adj. Of, belonging to this genus 1862. 

Rotarian (wte»Tiftn), a. and sb. 191a. Of 
or pertaining to, a member of, a Rotary club. 
Rotary (wu-tari), a. and sb. 1731. [ad. 
late L. rotarius , f. rota wheel ; see -ARY.] A. 
ad ] : 1. Of motion: Circular: taking place round | 
a centre or axis. a. Operating by means of j 
rotation ; rotative 1799- 8- (With initial cap.) 

Epithet of a world-wide society, with many 
branches, of representatives of trades, busi- 
nesses, or professions, organized for the pur- 
pose of international service to humanity ; orig. 
named from the fact that the first club (formed 
at Chicago in X905) met at the premises of each 
member in turn. B. sb, A rotary machine or 
apparatus 1888. 


A. a. All our general storms are cyclonic In their 
character, that is, r, and progressive 1884, 

Rotate (ron-t/t), a. 1875. [f. L. rota wheel 
+ -A'l tt *. ] Dot. Wheel-shaped ; esp. of a mono- 
petalous corolla with a short tube and spreading 
limb. 

Rotate (rotJPt), v. 1808. [f. L. rotat -, ro- 
tate to turn or swing round, revolve, f. rota 
wheel.] x. intr. To move round a centre or 
axis ; to perform one or more revolutions. a. 
trans. To cause (a thing) to turn round or re- 
volve on a centre or axis 1831. 3. To change, 

or take, in rotation 1870. 

J She could mow a field,, .and r. its crops 1879. 

Rotation (rotFi’Jan). 1555. [au. L. rota- 
tionem ; see Rotate v. and -ation.] 1. The 
action of moving round a centre, or of turning 
round (and round) on an axis ; also, the action 
of producing a motion of this kind. s. The 
fact of coming round again in succession ; re- 
turn or recurrence ; a recurring series or period 
1610. b. Regular and recurring* succession in 
office, duties, eta, of a number of persons. 
Freq. in phr. by or in r. 1656. a Agric. A 
change or succession of crops in a certain order 
on a given piece of ground, in order to avoid 
the exhaustion of the soil X778. 

x. fig. The perpetual I R. of fortune 1647. a. Medi- 
cines., suffer a r. of fashions like our cloaths 1756. 
b. In America.. the tendency is towards 'rotation* 
in office 1888. c. A regular r. of Crops and Fallow 
1778. Hence Rota’tlonal a. acting in r. j of or be. 
longing to r- 

Rotative (rJu*titiv), a. 1778. [f. L. rotat-, 
rotare ; see Rotate v.] i. Rotating, turning 
round like a wheel ; acting or opei ating by cir- 
cular motion, b. Produced by rotation ; pro- 
ducing, connected with or of the nature of rota- 
tion 1823. a. Acting or coming in rotation ; 
recurrent 1813. 

x. A r. or wheel engine 1778. b. The Earth's r. 
movement 1868. a. Cotton was cultivated, .as a r. .. 
crop 1864. 

Rotativist (r<?t^i*tivist), sb. and a. 1909. [f. 
prec. + -1 st.] One who supports an auto- 
cratic system of government whereby persons 
and parties pass in and out of office by mutual 
arrangement, without reference to the interests 
or desires of the public. Also freq. attrib . or as 
adj. 

The collapseof the Portuguese colonial empire must 
come with the continuance of the struggle between r. 
Royalism and revolutionary Republicanism 1917. So 
Rota'tivisin. 

Rotator (rpt£i*tai). 1676. [a. L., f. rotare .] 
i.Anat. A muscle by which a limb or part can 
be moved circularly. a. A thing, apparatus 
or part which has a rotary motion or action 
1772. 3. One of the Rotatoria ; a rotifer 1876. 

Rotatory (rdu-t&Uri), a. and sb. 1755. [See 
Rotate v. and -ory.J A. adj. 1. a. Of the 
nature of rotation ; connected with rotation, 
b. Rotating; working by means of rotation 
1812. c. Causing rotation 1828. 9. Going 

round, or coming, in rotation 1824. 

z. A r. movement at the hip-joint 1845. b. The 
track of five. .r. siorms 185a a. 1 become, .wearied 
with the repetition of r. acts x8ji. 

B. sb. A rotifer 1835. 

Rotche (rptf). Also rotch, roach; rot- 
chie. 1809. [Later form of Du., Fris. rotge 
(Martens, 1675), of obsc. origin.] The little auk 
Rote (rJut), sbA ME. [a. OF. rote , prob. 
ult. : — Teut. *hrotta, ad. Celtic chrotta ; see 
Crowds. 1 ] A mediaeval musical instrument, 
probably of the violin class. Now Hist . 

Rote sb .2 ME. [Origin unkn.] +1. 

a. Custom, habit, practice -X440. b. Me- 
chanical practice or performance ; regular pro- 
cedure; mere routine -1768. a. By r., in a 
mechanical manner, by routine, esp. by the mere 
exercise of memory without proper understand- 
ing of, or reflection upon, the matter in question; 
also, fwith precision, by heart, late ME. 

a. Hee tels you lyes by r. Earle. To learn to play 
by r. or ear without Book 166a. Words learn'd by s, 
a parrot may rehearse Cowfbk, 

Rote (r<?ut), sb.$ Now l/.S. 1610. [Origin 
obsc. l The roaring of the sea or surf. 

While the seas r. doth ring their dolefull knell x6ta 

Rote (mat), v. 1593. [f. Rote i. 
trans. To repeat, run over, rattle off, from 
memory. Also absol. fa To learn or fix by 
rote {rare) -1775. 
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a. Words That are but routed in your Tongue Shako. 
Ro-t-gut, ro-tgut. 1633. If. R ot v. + Gut 
ebb] 1 . An adulterated or unwholesome liquor ; 
spec . bad small beer, or (in U.S.) inferior whis- 
key. a. at t rib. or as ad). Of liquor : Unwhole- 
some, injurious to the system 1706. 

Rather (r^-foi). Now dial. [OE. hritter , 
hrjber, a deriv. from the stem hritf- (found 
In hrtff/ald, etc.).] An ox ; an animal of the 
ox kina ; pi. oxen. So •fR.-beaat -2698. 
Rother, obs. f. Rudder. 

Rothesay (rp'jmf). late ME. Name of an 
ancient castle in Scotland, used attrib . in R. 
herald, one of the six Scottish heralds. Also 
ellipt. 

||Rotifera (mti'fSrk). 1830. [mod.L., neut. 
pi. of rotifer\us), f. L. rota wheel + -fer bearing.] 
A class of minute (usu. microscopic) animal- 
cules, having rotatory organs which are used in 
swimming. So Ro’tiffer (nfr'tifai), an animal- 
cule belonging to this class 1793. 

Rotograph (rJu't^graf). 1898. [f. L. rota 
wheel + -graph.] A photographic print made 
by exposing the object through a lens and 
prism, so that its reversed image is thrown 
upon part of a roll of sensitive paper. 
||Roto*nda. Now rare. 1670. [It., fern, of 
ro/ondo round.] 1. spec. The Pantheon, fa. 
A round or circular object. Addison. g. A 
rounded part of a coach 1874. 

Rotor (rJu’t^x). 1903. [Irreg. for Rotator.] 
I. The rotating part of a dynamo or motor. 9. 
A vertical rotating metal cylinder used as a means 
of obtaining greater power from wind 1934. 
Rottan (rp’t’n). 1500. Var. of Ration. 
Rotten (ip-t’n), a. ME. [a. ON . rot inn , 
cf. Rot v . and Ret vJ] I. z. Of animal matter s 
In a state of decomposition or putrefaction ; 
decomposed, putrid. 9. Of vegetable sub- 
stances, etc. : In a state of thorough decay ME. 
ta- Of air, water: Putrid, corrupted, tainted, 
foul -1802. 4. Of ground, soil, etc. : Ex- 

tremely soft, yielding, or friable by reason of 
decay 1440. b. Of rocks : Partly decomposed 
1805. 5. Of sheep : Affected with the rot 1460. 

6. local. Damp, wet, rainy 1599. 

I. The sweet War-man is dead and r. Shaks. a. In 
the r. Trunks of hollow Trees Dryden. Jig. You’l be 
r. ere you bee halfe ripe Shaks. 3. ^R. fever, putrid 
fever. 4. The ice [was] very dangerous, being r. 1806. 
& A raw r. fog after frost 1844. 

II. 1. Morally, socially, or politically corrupt, 

late ME b. R. borough : see Borough 3. 9. 

Weak, unsound 1607. b. slang. In a very pooi 
state, of a very bad quality, quite worthless. 
Also as a mere expletive. x88x. 

1. Root up the r. race of the ungodly 1555. He is 
R. at the Core, and his Soul is dishonest 1718. a. Nor 
■leepe, nor sanctuary . . shall lift vp Their r. Priui- 
ledge. /gainst My hate to Martius Shaks. b. You 
may imagine how r. I have been feeling Steyemson. 
Ju.t like you. Forgot the r. centrebit, 1892, Hence 
Ro*tten-ly adv., -ness. 

Rotten-hearted, a. ME. Of a thoroughly 
corrupt nature or character, 
pis roten hertid synne of Accidie Ciiauocr. 

Ro tten Row. 1799. [app. £ Rotten a. 
+ Row sb. 1 Reason for the name unkn.] A 
road in Hyde Park, extending from Apsley Gate 
to Kensington Gardens, much used as a fashion- 
able resort for horse or carnage exercise. Now 
usu. called The Row . 

Ro-tten-stone, ro*ttenstone. 1677. (T. 
Rotten a. + Stone jAJ A decomposed sili- 
ceous limestone chiefly used as a powder for 
polishing metals. Hence Rotten-stone t/./raar. 
to polish with r 

Rotter (r^-taj). slang. 1894. Tf. Rot®.] In 
vaguely deprcciative use : One who is objection- 
able on moral or other grounds. 
llRotula (rftiulk). PI. nsu. -to (If), late 
ME. [L., dim. of rota wheelj 1. Anat. A. 
The knee-cap, patella. b. The point of the 
elbow 1760. 9. One of five radial pieces forming 
part of the oral skeleton of sea-urchins <877. 
Hence Ro’tular a • 

Rotund (rotrrnd), a . X705. [ad. L. rotun- 
das, f. rota wheel ; cL Round of) x. Round, 
circular, orbicular. Now rare exc. in scientific 
use. a. Of the month : Rounded in the act of 
utterance. Hence (gansf, sonorous, full-toned. 


(After L. ore rotunda.) 1830. 8* Of the physique : 
Rounded 1834. 

a. A most x. and glowing negative Dickens. Hence 
Rotund sb. (rare), m round object or expanse. Ro- 
tu'nd-ly adv. t -ness (rare), 

|| Rotunda (mttrndk). 1687. [var. of Ro- 
tonda, after L. rotunda adj. fern. See also 
Rotundo. ] 1 . A building round in shape both 
inside and outside, esp. one with a dome 1700. 
b. As the name of the Pantheon at Rome and 
other buildings of this form 1687. A circular 
hall or room within a building 1828. 

a. The Reading Room of the British Museum., 
that immense r. xoor. 

Rotundate (roUrndA), a, 1776. [ad. L. 
rotunda tus, rotundare , f. rotundus.} Bot. and 
Zool. Rounded oft 

Rotund!-, comb, form of L. rotundas round, 
used in rotundifo ’liate, -fo*lious adjs., having 
round leaves ; etc. 

Rotundity (nrtirndUi). 1589. [ad. L. ro- 
tunditas, f. rotundus round see -ITY.1 i.The 
condition of being round or spherical ; round- 
ness, sphericity 1597. b. concr . A round or 
spherical mass ; a round building, etc. X744. 
9. Rounded fullness, esp. of language 1589. 3. 
Roundness of the body or its parts ; fullness of 
habit. Also concr. 1786. 

1. They believe the r. of the earth 1660. u. He 
began .with true legal r. of verbiage 1879. 3. The 

faultless rotundities of a lusty country girl Haudy . 

Rotu*ndo. "Now rare or Obs. 1625. [Al- 
teration of Rotunda.] +i. A circular form or 
figure -1632. 9. A circular building, chamber, 

or space 1633. 3. — Rotonda 3. 1867. 
Rotu-ndo-, Uacd as comb, form of L. ro- 
tundus, as in r.-ovate a., oval but roundish. 

II Rot lire (rutwr). 1682. [F., app. : — L. rup- 
tura breaking, rupture.] 1. Plebeian tenure, 
a. Plebeian rank 1795. 

«| Roturier (rotwry*), sb. and a. Also fem. 
•iere (-y£r). 1586. [F„ ; see prec. and -Ifc-R.] 

A. sb. 1 . A plebeian ; a person of low rank. 9. 
In Canada, one who ho'ds real estate subject to 
an annual rent i8bt. B. adj. Plebeian 1614. 
His manners, though courteous. ., are r. and vulgar 

Aouble (r«-b’l). 1554. [a. Russ, rub It , 

app. prop, piece cut off, f. rubiti to cut.] 1. 
The Russian monetary unit, in early times a 
money of account equal in value to an English 
mark, or xqr. 4 d., now a silver coin worth (since 
1897) as. t£d. 9. A paper money of less value 
than the silver rouble 1811. 

Roucou (r«k*P)» sb. 1666. [a. F., ad. Tujd 
uructl.l 1. A dyc-yielding tree, Bixa orellana , 
of the West Indies and S. America. Also r.-tree . 
9, The dye or dye-stuff obtained from this tree, 
also called anatta or amatto 1666. 

||Roti6 (r we). 1800. [F., pa. pple. of rouer 

to break on the wheel.] One who is given to, 
or leads, a life of pleasure and sensuality ; a 
debauchee, a rake. 

Rouen (wafi). 1728. Name of a city in 
Northern France, used attrib. in A’, bushel, duck 
{a common domestic variety), lilac. 

Rouge (rwg), a. and sb I. 1485. [a. F. 

L. rubcutn, acc. of rubeus, related to ruber and 
rufus, and (ult.) to Red <*.] A. adj . x. R. Croix 
(or t Cross), R. Dragon, the titles of two of the 
Pursuivants of the English College of Arms, so 
called from their badges, a. R. royal, a Belgian 
marble of a reddish colour 1858. B. sb. x. A 
fine red powder prepared from safflower, and 
used as a cosmetic to give an artificial colour to 
the cheeks or lips 1753. a. A red preparation 
of oxide of iron, used as a plate powder 1839. 
3. A * red republican, etc. 1821. 4. The red 

colour in the game of rouge et noir 1827. 

|| R. et noir fr/73 e nwflr), a card game, so called 
because the table at which it is played has two red 
and two black diamond-shaped marks, upon which 
the players place their stakes according to the colour 
which they favour. 

Rouge (rfidfl), sb .2 1^63. [Eton College 

term; origin obsc.] a. A scrimmage, b. A point 
in the wall-game, three of which make a goal. 
Rouge 1 777* [£. Rouge sb*j] 

irons. To colour with rouge. Also absol, b. 
jig. To cause to colour or blush 1815. 

Rough (r®i), sb. 1480* [f. next] 1. 1. a. 
Rough or broken ground, b. A stretch of 


‘rough ground; esp. a steep bank or Slope 
covered with undergrowth or trees; a cop- 
pice. Now local. 1600. e. The rough ground 
at the edge of, or between the greens on, a golf- 
course 1901. a. A spike inserted in each heel 
of a horseshoe in * roughing ’ horses to prevent 
slipping 1884. 

z. a. The fiend, .through strait, r., dense, or rare,., 
pursues his way Milt. C, Thanks to Vardon having 
pulled into the r. the Scotsman secured the sixteenth 
(hole] 1901. 

H. x. The rough disagreeable part, side, or 
aspect of anything ; that which is harsh or un- 
pleasant; rough treatment, hardship 1642. 9. 

A rowdy 1837. HI. x. Rough or refuse matter 
in the working of minerals 1077. 9. The rough 
state or material of anything 17199. 

Phr. In the r~ (a) in a rough, imperfect, or un- 
finished state; m a preliminary sketch or design; 
(b) in disorder! without preparation. 

Rough (rrf), a. [OE. ruh • cf. Du. ruig, 
G. rauh.] I. 1. Having a surface diversified 
with small projections, points, bristles, etc..*, 
not even or smooth, b. Of cloth : Coarse OE. 
a. Having the skin covered with hair; hairy, 
shaggy* In later use spec . unclipped, unshorn j 
having a rough coat of hair. OE. 3. Of ground: 
Difficult to ti averse ; uneven, broken ; unculti- 
vated, wild OE. 

z. The tongue is r., and beset with prickles Golosh. 
a. Till new-borne chinnes Be r., and Razor-able Shaks. 

^ These high wilde hilles, and r. vneeuen waies, 
rawes out our miles Shaks, 

H. x. a. Of the sea, weather, wind, etc. 1 
Stormy, violent ME. b. Of a voyage or journey : 
Attended with, performed in, rough weather 
1854. 9. Of actions, etc. : Violent ; marked by 

violence towards, or harsh treatment of, others 
M E. 3. Of persons, their actions, language, 
appearance, etc.: Inclined to be harsh, violent, 
rude, or ungentle, late M E. *[b. Of horses < 
Not properly broken in (rare) -J 797 - 1*4- Of 

remedies, medicines, etc. : Violent in effect , 
strong, powerful -1705. 5. colloq. a. Bearing or 
falling hardly on a person 1870. b. Severe on, 
* down ’ on, a person 1870. 

1. a .fig. A quiet ebb will follow this r. tide 15961 
Time, ami the Houre, runs through the roughest Day 
Shaks. Nor is the wind less r. that blows a good 
man’s barge M. Arnold, a. R. deeds of Rage, and 
t.terne Impatience Shaks. Things promised a r. 
time for the Church at Ephesus 1891. 3. The. .r. 

frownc of Warre Siiaks. [He] called him . . Lyar. Dog, 
and other r. Appellatives Steele. White Winter, 
that r. nurse, Rocks the death-cold Year today Shel 
ley. Phr. To cut up r . : see Cut v. The rougher sex 
the malt sex. 5. a. Phr. A’, luck.r. luck on (a peison), 
worse luck than he deserves. b. They’re mighty r 
on strangers 1870. 

III. 1 . Of sounds ; Discordant, harsh, late 
MF:. b. Gram. Aspirated 1736. 9. Sharp 

or harsh to the taste, esp. of wine or cider 1545. 
3. Of persons, diction, style, etc.: Wanting 
grace or refinement ; unpolished, rugged 1535. 
4. Of occupations or exercises : Requiring 01 
associated with rude energy or strength 1717. 

Z. The r.and woeful music that we have Shaks b. 


H still remained as the r. breathing 1880. 3. A plain, 
r., honest Man, and wise, tho’ not learned Addison 
A sort of r. eloquence Scott. A r. and hearty wel. 
come 1873. 4. The softness and warmth of the climate 
forbid.. all r. exercises Z7r7. 

IV. 1. Of materials : In a natural or crude 
state ; undressed, unwrought ; not brought by 
working into a finished condition or form, late 
ME. 9. Mode in a general way without detailed 
minuteness; having an approximate accuracy 
or adequacy ; rudely sufficient ; also, in a pre- 
liminary form 1607. 8» Not very good or per- 

fect 1812. b. Lacking in comfort or refinement 
x 859* 4- Comprising or requiring only the 

ruder degrees or processes of workmanship or 
skill 1680. b. Ignoring, or incapable of, fina 
distinctions ; not entering into minutiae or de- 
tails 1819. 

1. A chair or pulpit of r. timber Gibbon, a The r. 
Draught of the Marriage Settlement Steel*. 1 add 
a r. drawing of the artu» Scott. The supposed deeds 
were only r. copies 1888, 4. We know.. their Phar 

macy was R. and Barbarous 1704. b. In this r. jus- 
tice of the world there is a natural distribution of 
rewards 1873. 

Special collocations : r. coat, the first coat of 
plaster on lath 1 r. coating, ■ Rough-cast sb, a; 
r. diamond, see Diamond so. | r. file, a file with a 
deep-cut facet r. house a disturbance, row; 
hence as vb. (tram, and intr.) t mast, a spar fit for mak- 
ing a mast; r. neck US., a rough, 'tough '1 r. rice* 
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unbuskcd rice, paddy j -scoff U.S., ■ r. tuck\ r. 
string's* the framed timbers which support the steps 
of a staircase g r, stufl^ (a) the bottom stuff for boots 
and shoes ; (b) coai>e paint used before the final coat ; 
r.- waller, a builder of rough-stone walls. Hence 
Rou-gh-ly adv., -ness. 

Rough (ref), adv. 1560. [f. prec.] In a 
rough manner ; roughly, rudely without special 
care or accuracy. 

Phr. To lit (or sleep r., to sleep at night in one’s 
clothes without bedding, esp. out of doors. 

Comb.i r.-spoken a. blunt or rough in speech; 
-wrought a. roughly worked, shaped, or prepared. 

Rough (ref), V . 1483. [f. the adjj L 1. 

tram . fa. To raise a nap on (cloth) . b. To turn, 
pull, scrape or rub up, so as to make rough 
1763. c. To make rough ; to ruffle 1844. d. 
spec. To put large-headed nails Into a horse's 
shoes in order to prevent the horse from slipping 
1825. 9. a. To use rough language to (a per- 

son) ; to ruffle 1861. b. To deal roughly with, 
ill>use x868» a- wtr. To bristle or ruffle up 
1904. 

# *. b. If the hurricane roughs up the straw on all the 
ricks 1879. a. a. [He] lost no chance of roughing him 
in his replies Hughcs. 

IL z. To r. it, to do without ordinary con- 
veniences or luxuries ; to live in a rough way 
1768. 9. tram. a. To break in fa horse) 1802. 

b. To expose (an animal) to rougn weather and 
hard or scanty fare 1858. 

*• We were obliged to ruff it the whole passage 1768. 
III. 1. With various ad vs. a. To trim or work 
of in a rough fashion X789. b. To shape or cut 
out roughly ; to plan or sketch out roughly 1793. 

c. To fill or work in, to sketch in, roughly X864. 

a. To work or shape in a rough preliminary 
fashion 1815. b. To heckle (flax) roughly 1883. 

Roughage (rvfedg). 1883. [f. Rough a. 
+ -age. 1 The rough or refuse part of grain or 
crops ; in dietetics, the bran of cereals or vege- 
table fibre, which stimulates the movements of 
the alimentary canal. 

Rough-and-ready, a. 1810. x. Of things : 
Not elaborately ordered, contrived, or finished ; 
just good enough to serve the purpose, a. Of 
persons : Ready to take things as they come; 
not finical or particular ; working in a rough 
but prompt and effective manner 1849. 3. Of 

manner, etc. ; Roughly efficient or effective, 
without entering into minutiae or observing a 
regular procedure i860. 

3. The rough and ready style which belongs to a 
people of sailors . farmers and mechanics i860. 

Rough-and-tumble, a.,sb . , and cuh\ 18x0. 
[orig. boxing slang. J A. adj. x. Having the 
character of a scuffle or scramble 183a. a. Of 
persons : Practising irregular methods of box- 
ing ; inclined to be rough or violent 1848. 3. 

transf. Riotous, disorderly, forming a confused 
mass or group 1858. 

1. That circle of r. political life where the fine-fibred 
men are at a discount 187a. 

B. sb. 1. Haphazard or random fighting, 
struggling, or adventure ; scuffle, scramble 
1810. 9. With a. A random or free fight or 

set-to x8ai. C. adv. In a rough, informal 
manner 1818. 

Rough-cast, roughcast (nrfkast), ppl.a. 
and sb, 1519. [f. Rough adv . and a. See 

Cast v. and *£.] A. ppl. a . x. Of walls, etc. : 
Roughly coated with a mixture of lime and 
gravel. 9. Roughly or rudely contrived, de- 
signed, or made ; of a rough. Imperfect type 
1591. B. sb. x. A composition of lime and 
gravel, used as a plastering for the outside of 
walls 1590. b. at t rib. Consisting of rough-cast 
*599* +■• A rough sketch or outline. (Prop. 

In two words.) -1644, 

A. a. A half-true and roughcast opinion 1880. 

Rough-cast (ro-fkast),!*. 1565. [f. R ough 
adv. + Cast t/.] 1. tram. To coat, cover, or 

fill in, with rough-oast. 9. To mould or shape 
roughly ; to prepare in a rough form 1586. 

a. 1 have commenced, and have rough-cast several 
of the chapters W. Irving. Hence Rou*gh*ca'Ster, 
a workman who puts on rough-cast. 

+Rou'gh-draw, v. 1679. [Rough adv.] 
tram . To draw, draft, or design roughly -X779. 
Rou'gh-dry, v . 1837. [Rough adv a tram . 
To dry (clothes) without smoothing or ironing. 
So Ron’gb-dry a. 

Roughen (rxrfn), r. 158a. [f. Rough a. 
+ -KN * ] x. trams. To render or make rough ; 
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to bring into a rough state. Also with up. b. 
To rough (a horse) 1864* c. fig. To irritate, 
ruffle 1859. 9. intr. To become rough 1730. 
a. The wind was rising and the sea roughening 1865. 

Rou a gh-footed, a. 1495. [Rough a.] 1. 
Having feathered feet, as r. dove, eagle, etc. a. 
Wearing shoes of undressed hide with the hair 
on. Now Hist . 1539. 

Rou-gh-grind, v. 1660. [Rough adv.] 
trans. To grind roughly or so as to leave an 
unsmoothed or uneven surface. 

Rough-hew (rn-fhiw), v. 1530. [Rough 
adv.] trans. To hew (timber) roughly ; to shape 
out roughly ; to work or execute in the rough. 

fig. There ’s a Diuinity that shapes our ends, R. 
inem how we will Shake. Hence Rou'gh-hewer. 

Rough-hewn (rtrfhiwn), ppl. a. 1530. 
[Rough adv. Cf. prec.] x. Roughly hewn or 
shaped out, roughly wrought, a. Of persons : 
Lacking in refinement ; uncultivated, plain, 
blunt ; frough-natured, cruel 1600. 
a. The r. native of the north Scott. 

Roughing (rv m (\jj) t vbl.sb. 1755. [f. Rough 
v.\ i. The action of making rough. a. The 
action or operation of preparing roughly or 
treating in a preliminary manner. Also with 
ndvs., as down, in, up. 1835. 3. The fact of 

undergoing hardships, or living under hard 
conditions 1841. 

a. Bastard stucco is of three coats, the first is r. in 
or rendering 1873. 

Roughings (nrfiqz). dial. 1674. [app. 
a var. of Rowln, infl. by Rough a. through 
the var. Row a.] Aftermath. 

Roughi&h (rirfij), a. 1764. [f. Rough <1. 
+ -ISH.] bomewhat rough. 

Rough leaf. 1733. [Rough a.] I. The 
first true leaf of a (garden or field) plant, as 
dist. from the cotyledons ; a foliage leaf 1754. 
a. The stage of growth when the true leaves 
have appeared 1733. 

Rough-legged, a. 1611, [Rough a.] 
Having hairy or feathered legs ; esp . of birds : 
having the tarsi feathered. 

Rough-rider (r/7 f,r3i d3i). 1791. [Rough 
a. J 1. A horse-breaker, b Mil. A non-com- 
missioned officer who assists the riding-master 
1802. 3. A horseman of a rough type; one 

engaged in rough work or who can ride an 
unoroken horse 1828. b. Mil An irregular 
cavalryman 1884. 

Roughshod (rrrfj^d), a . and pa. pple . 1688. 
A. adj. Of horses : Having shoes with the nail- 
heads projecting ; chiefly fig. in phr. to ride r. 
over, to domineer or tyrannize over, to treat 
without any consideration. B. pa. pple. Pro- 
vided with shoes which are roughed to prevent 
slipping 1826. 

Rouglit, obs. pa. t. of Reach, Reck. 
Rough-tree. 1639. [In earlier use a var. 
of Ruff-iuee and Roof-tree 2; later also f. 
Rough a.] Naut. A mast, yard, or boom, 
serving as a rail or fence above the ship’s sidfe, 
from the quarter-deck to the forecastle ; any 
unfinished mast or spar. 

|| Roulade (rwlad). 1706. [F., f. rouler to 

roll. ) A/us. A quick succession ol notes, prop, 
as sung to one syllable. 

|| Rouleau PI. -eaus, -eaux. 1693. 

[F., repr. OF. rolel, f. role Roll.] x. A num- 
ber of gold coins made up into a cylindrical 
packet, b, trans/., esp. of blood-corpuscles 
1858. a. A roll, coil 1795. 3* A trimming of 

a rolled form 1837. 

II Roulette (r«le*t). 1734. [F., dim. of rouelle 
wheel.] +1. A small wheeL North. 9, A 
game of chance played on a table with a re- 
volving centre, on which a ball is set in motion, 
which finally drops into one of a set of numbered 
compartments 1745. b. The centre part of a 
roulette table 1850. 3. Geom . The curve traced 

by any point iu the plane of a given curve when 
the latter rolls without sliding over another fixed 
curve. 1867. 4. A device to keep the hair in curl 
i860. 5. Engraving. A small instrument used 
to produce a series of dotted lines on a plate 
1854. 8. A revolving toothed wheel for per- 

forating postage stamps 1867. Hence Rou- 
te *tted pa. pple, of postage stamps 1 perforated 
by means 01 a r. 
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Rouman (rd'm&n), sb. and a. 1856. [ad. 
F. Roumain, ad. native name Romdn : — L. Ro~ 
manus.] — next 

Roumanian, Rum-, (rsxm^mi&n), a. and 
sb. 1865, [See prec. and -IAN.] A. adj. Of. or 
belonging to, Roumania. B. sb. A native of 
Roumania ; the language of Koumania 1878. 
Roumeliote, Rum- (rxxmrli^t). 1838. 
[ad. mod. Gr« *PvfXfkt 6 rrjs ; see-OTE.J A native 
of Roumelia, Also attrib. or as adj. 

Rounce (rauns). 1683. [ad. Du. ronse ; 
perh. a deriv. of rond round.] TyPog. x. The 
handle of the winch by which the spit and wheel 
are turned so as to run the carriage of a hand- 
press in and out. 9. The spit and wheel (or 
girth-barrel) of a printing-press 1683. 

Rouncival (mirnsival). 1573. [perh. f. 
the place-name Roncesvalles ( Roncevaux >.] In 
full R. pea, a large variety of garden or field pea. 

Rotmcy (rau'nsi). Now arch. ME. [a. 
OF. ronci , roncin , runcin (mod. F. roussin) j 
origin unkn.] A horse, esp. a riding-horse. 

Round (round), sb. I ME. [Partly a. F. 
rond masc, or ronde fern., and partly absol. uses 
of Round a.] I. x. A spherical or globular 
hody ; a sphere, globe, planet. Somewhat rare. 

b. The vault of heaven 1590, 9. An object of 

a circular form 1500. b. A large round piece 
of beef, usually one cut from the haunch 1821. 

c. Brewing. A large vessel or cask employed in 

the final process of fermenting beer 1806. 3. 

A rung or rundle of a ladder 1548. b. A tooth 
or stave of a trundle 173X. c. A round cross- 
bar connecting the stilts of a plough, or the 
L*gs of a chair ; a stretcher 1875. 4- ta. A piece 

of sculpture or statuary executed in the round 
-1700. b. Arch. A rounded moulding 1673. 
c. A plane with a convex bottom and iron, for 
working hollows or grooves 1846. 5. The r. 1 

a. That form of sculpture in which the figure 
stands clear of any ground, as dist. from relief 
18 ix. b. A rounded or convex form 1797. c. 
The natural form of timber, without being 
squared in any way 1813. 

1. This (earthly, etc.) r., the sarth ; To the utter- 
most convex Of this great R. Milt. b. Nature that 
heard such sound Beneath the hollow r. Of Cynthia’s 
seat Milt. _ 3. A Ladder of Ten Rounds 1709. fit- 
I may consider myself on the first r. of the ladder 
1875. 4. a. A r. is better to draw by. .than any flat 

or painting whatsoever 162a.. 5. a. Many early 

pieces, modelled in high relief and in the r., ara 
probably of this origin 1873, 

n. x. The circumference or outer bounds of 
some circular object ; the complete circle of 
something (with or without implication of the 
included area), late ME. 9. A circle, ring, or 
coil ; an annular enclosing line or device late 
ME, b. A single turn of yam, etc., when wound 
as on a reel 1753. 3* A structure, or part of 

one, a building, enclosing wall, etc., having s 
circular form 1578. b. A circular part, form, 
or arrangement of natural origin 160a. c. A 
curve or bend, as of a river, bay, etc. 1616. 4. 

A circular group, knot, or assemblage of per- 
sons. Freq in phr. in a r. t in a ring. 1590. 

b. A circular group of things ; a number at 
things set or arranged in a ring 1598. 

x The wide r. of earth., holds nothing that I would 
call a recompense Scott. a. What is this, that . . 
wcares vpon his Baby-brow, the r. And top of Soue- 
raignty ? Shake. 4. b .fig. Repeating a^ain and again 
Lbe same small r. of memories Geo. Eliot. 

III. 1. A dance in which the performers move 
in a circle or ring, or around a room, etc. 1513. 

a. Movement in a circle, or about an axis ; 
motion round a certain course or track 1604 

b. A roundabout way or course ; one which 

turns round in a circle 159a 3. A recurring or 

revolving course of time 1710. b. A recurring 
or continuous succession or series ol events, 
occupations, duties, etc. 1655. 4. Mil. The 

walk or circuit performed by the watch among 
the sentinels of a garrison, camp, etc., esp. 
during the night. Chiefly in phr. to go, pact, or 
walk the r. 1598. b. A watch under the com- 
mand of an officer, which goes round a camp, 
the ramparts of a fortress, etc., to see that the 
sentinels are vigilant, or which parades the 
streets of a town to preserve good order; a 
military patrol 1581 . 3. A customary circuit, 
walk, or course; the beat or course traversed 
by a watchman, constable, vendor, etc. Freq. 
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In phr. to walk, take, go, etc., one s round(s). 
160 7. 0 . A turn, walk, or drive round a place 
or to a series of places, for the purpose of re- 
creation, sight-seeing, purchasing, etc. i6ix. 

b. A series of visits or calls 17 7a. c. Golf A 
spell of play in which the player goes right 
round the course 1879. 7. The circuit of a 

place, etc. 1609. b. To go the r., of communi- 
cations, news, etc., to be passed or handed on 
round a whole set of persons. Also const, of. 
1669. c. fl.Ci. Roundsman i. 1795. 

t. fig. Where rivuleta dance their wayward r. 
Words w. a. His kill-joy visage will never again stop 
the bottle in its r. Scott, b. He leade you about 
a R... through bush, through brake, through brver 
Shaks. 3. Shall Error in the r. of time Still father 
Truth? Tennyson. b. This is the r. of my day 
oiinson. 5. The watchful Bellman march'd his R. 
tebi.b. 6. c. A 1 round as it is termed, of the links 
is very nearly four miles 1879. 7- You have danc d 

the R. of all the Courts Arbuthnot. b. The follow* 
ing anecdote, that is now going the r. of the papers 
.Thackeray, c. Most labourers are, (as it is termed,) 
on the Rounds 1 that is, they go to work from one 
house to another round the parish 1 795. 

IV. 1. Mu t. fa* A song sung by two or more 
persons, each taking up the strain in turn -1683. 
b. A species of canon, for three or more equal 
voices, in which one voice sings a short com- 
plete melody, which is then sung by a second 
voice, the first voice proceeding to another 
accompanying melody 17 76. a. A quantity of 
liquor served round a company, or drunk off at 
one time by each person present 1633. b. A 
piece of toast, made from a slice cut right across 
the loaf 1840. 3. A single discharge of each 

iece of arullery or firearm ; each of the shots 
red by a single piece 1725. b. A single 
charge of ammunition for a firearm 1747. 4. 

a. Card-playing . A single turn of play by all 

the players 1735. b. Pugilism. A single bout 
in a fight or boxing-match 181a. c. Sport. A 
spell of play forming a definite stage in a com- 
petition or match 1902. 5. a. A separate or 

distinct outburst 0/ applause, cheers, etc. 1815. 

b. A single stroke in succession from each bell 
of a set or peal 1826. 

a. Serve out a r. of brandy to all hands 1881. 3, The 

great Gunn.. fired several Rounds 1725. D. Wolfe's 
regiment carried into the field 24 rounds a man 1747. 

4. b. The r. lasted three minutes 1812. 5. a. '1 he 

roars of welcome and the rounds of cheers Dickkns. 

Round (round), sb . 2 1769. [f. Round v. 1 ] 
The act of rounding. Chiefly Naut . with aft , 
down. 

Round (round), a. ME. [a. OF. rund-, 

rond-, round- (mod. F rond, ronde) : — L. ro- 
tundas Rotund a.] Li, Having all parts of 
the surface equidistant from the centre ; spheri- 
cal, globular ; resembling a ball. a. Cylindrical ; 
circular in respect of section ME. b. Of the 
shoulders : Having a forward bend from the 
line of the back 1709. 3. Of persons (or ani- 

mals) : Plump, free from angularity; also, stout, 
corpulent ME. b. Of limbs: Plump, full; well- 
shaped. late ME. c. Of garments : Made so 
as to envelop the body or limbs in a circular 
manner ; cut circularly at the bottom, so as to 
have no train or skirts, late ME. 4. Having 
all parts of the circumference equidistant from 
the centre ; circular, formed like a circle ; also, 
annular, spiral ME. b. Exhibiting a curvilinear 
form or outline ; curved ; forming a segment of 
a circle 1662. c. Of vowels : Produced by con- 
tracting the lips towards a circular form 2867. 

5. Going round in, tracing out, a circle. A\ 

dance , one danced by people in couples and 
including whirling or revolving steps 1530. 6. 

Boxing. Of blows: Delivered with a swing of the 
arm 1808. 

1. R. shot, spherical balls of cast-iron or steel for 
firing from smooth-bore cannon, a. Hollow Engins 
long and r. Thick -rammd Milt. b. The Butler., was 
noted for r. Shoulders, and a Roman Nose 1709. 3 

A little, r., fat, oily man of God Thomson. C. A r. 
cloth jacket for winter wear 1882. 4 . b. R. chisel, an 

engraver’s tool having a rounded belly. R. plane , 
a plane with a rounu sole for making rounded work. 
1875. C. R. or Labialiscd Vowels 1667. 6 . The left 
elbow must be raised outwards until in a line with the 
shoulder. . .The blow is a r. one. X901. 

IL i* Of numbers: Full, complete, entire; 
esp. r. dozen . Also transf. expressed roundly. 
ME. b. Of computation, etc. $ Approximately 
exact ; roughly correct [rare) 2631. a. Of a sum 
01 money: Large, considerable in amount 2579. 
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3. Brought to a perfect finish or completeness ; 
neatly turned or finished off 1568. +b. Thorough- 
ly accomplished [rare) -2665. c. Of the voice, 
sounds, etc. : Full ana mellow ; sonorous, full- 
sounding 1832. 

i. A r. half dozen of pretty girls Hawthorne. Phr. 
R. number , a number which is only approximately 
correct, usu. one expressed in tens, hundreds, etc., 
without precise enumeration of units; so r. figures. 

b. 1 may form a r. guess Scott, a. A good r. somme 

of money 1570. 3. All bis sentences be rownd and 

trimlie framed Ascham. 

IIL ti. Of blows, etc. : Heavy, hard, severe, 
swingeing -1772. +b. Of fighting: Vigorous; 

general -1654. fc. Of measures, etc. : Summary, 
vigorous ; severe, harsh -1715. 2. Of move- 

ment : Quick, brisk, smart. Chiefly in phr. a 
{good) r.poc<\ 2548. 3. Plain, honest, straight- 
forward 1516. 4. Of persons : Plain-spoken, 

uncompromising, severe in speech (tor deal- 
ings) with another 1524. b. Of speech, esp. 
reproof or chiding, late ME. 5. Of lies or 
oaths : Bold, arrant, downright ; not toned 
down in any way 1645. b. Of assertions, etc.: 
Positive, unqualified 1 737. 

s. C. A good r. Whipping Ahhuthnot. a. He. .pro- 
ceeded on his way at a r. trot Pi- acock. 3 I will a r. 
vn-varnish’d Tale deliuer Shaks. 4. lie will not 
heare, till feele^ I must be r. with him Shaks. b. 
Your reproofe is something too r. Shaks. 3. To 
swear a few r. oaths Lickins. 

Special collocations : r.-back, a person having a 
rounded back ; I*, coal, coal from winch the small 
has been separated ; large or lumpy co.tl ; r. game, 
any game, esp. at cards, in which each of a number 
of persons plays on his own account ; r. meal, coarse 
oatmeal ; round O, ( a ) a * round ' lie; ( b ) a circle or 
number of persons ; r. text, large r.-hand ; r. tool, 
a r -nosed cnisel for making concave mouldings • -top 
Naut, a platform (formerly circular) about a mast- 
head; r. towel, one which has the two ends sewed 
together: r. tower A rchstol., one of a number of high 
circular towers, somewhat tapering from the base to 
a conical roof-crowncd lop, which are found in Ireland, 
etc.; r. trip, (U.S.) a circular tour or trip; an out- 
ward and return journey ; r. turn, one complete turn 
of a roue round anything, b. In names of fishes, etc., 
as r. fish, fish of a rounded (as opp. to flat) form • 
r.-fish : (a) the pilot-fish, Coregonus quadrilaterals ; 
\b) the common carp. 

Comb, r.-nosed a. having a r. nose; chiefly of 
tools j -winged a. ( Ent .) in the names of moths as 
r. zumged muslin, eLc. 

Round (round), adv. and frep. ME. [f. 
Round a. or sb . 1 In eaily use per h. for around.'] 
A. adv. I. x. Of motion : With a circular course, 
so as to return again to the point of departure. 
Also transf. of time. b. To each in turn of an 
assembled company (orig. as seated at table); 
hence, with (successive) inclusion of all those 
belonging to a company, body of persons, etc. 
1613. fc. From all sides ; all over [rare) -1766. 

d. Throughout ; from beginning to end. Chiefly 
in phr. all the year r. (also used attrib.). 1753. 

e. So as to include or visit in succession anum- 

ber of places or persons 1821. 9. In a ring or 

circle ; so as to encompass, encircle, or enclose 
something; on eacli wall or side (of a room, 
etc.) ME. 3. In every direction from a centre ; 
on all sides ; all about 2440. b. By measure- 
ment in all directions from a given centre 2656. 

c. In the neighbourhood or vicinity ; round 

about 1785. 4. By a circuitous, roundabout, or 

indirect way or course 1668. b. Denoting arrival 
or presence at some point or place reached by 
an indirect route 2698. 5. Cricket, a. In the 

direction lying behind the batsman ; * to leg ’ 
1857. b. - Roundarm x. 2859. 

s. Once more the slow dumb years Bring their 
avenging cycle r. 1863. A health Gentlemen, Let 
it goe r. Shaks. e. Employing a number of young 
men to go r. with samples 1884. a. Twice five miles 
of fertile ground With walls and towers were girdled 
r, Colf.ridge. 3. All r. the forest sweeps off, black in 
shade M. Arnold. b. All the sheep, .for a mile r. 
1833. 4. The horse-way. .was five miles r., though 

the foot-way was but two Goldsm. 

II. x. With a rotatory or whirling movement 
1500. 9. In a curve, spirally i6xx. 3. In the 

opposite direction ; to or towards the opposite 
quarter 1765. b. To the opposite view ; to a 
different opinion, frame of mind, etc. 1825. 

z. He that is giddie thinks the world turns r. Shaks. 
3. If his horse has stopt and turned r five thousand 
times with him 1787. b. He had talked him pretty 
well r. 1855. 

f in, z. Roundly; with a full or round utter- 
ance ; in round terms -1780. a. With a free 
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or easy motion ; with celerity or freedom -2597. 
b. Openly, straightforwardly {rare) -1650. 

a. b. I went r. to worke, And (my yong Mistris) 
thus 1 did hespeake Shaks. 

B. prep. 2. Of motion : So as to encircle, or 
make the complete circuit of; so as to go around 
1602. b. So as to include, traverse, visit, etc., 
in turn or successively ; also, all about (a cer- 
tain area) 1605. c. Throughout, all through ; 
from beginning to end of (a period of time) 
1715* a. Around ; about ; on the circuit or 
outer bounds of ; so as to surround or envelop 
1662. b. Having (some person or thing) as the 
central figure or subject 2898. 8. In all (or 

various) directions from ; on all sides of 2729. 

4. So as to revolve about (a centre or axis) 1728 

5. So as to make a turn or partial circuit about, 
or reach the other side of 1743. 

x. The God, dove-footed, glided silently R. bush 
and tree Kkats. b. R. the Streets the reeling Actors 
1 an Dkydun. C. Verdant olives flourish r. the year 
Por-K. a. We sate .r. a temperate repast Goldsm, 
£ When r. me .silent Nature speaks of death 1816. 5. 
They . drove him r. the bay 1894. Phr. To come r . : see 
Come v. To got r. (a person), to cajole, wheedle; to 
circumvent, get the advantage of. 

Round (round), v 1 late ME. [f. Round 
a., in early use perh. after OF. rondirf] I. irons. 
x. To make round ; to invest with a circular or 
spherical form. Also refi., to contract into a 
circle or ball. b. To draw together, or expand, 
into a rounded form. Also reft. 1867. c. To 
labialize (a vowel) 1B67. 9. ta. To deface 

S corn) by cutting or paring -1625. tb. To cut 
the hairl short round the head ; to trim, crop 
the head, a person) in this way -1781. c. To 
crop (the ears of dogs) 1782. 3. To make con- 

vex or curving in outline ; to raise to a relief, 
to form into a cylinder 16 77. b. To develop 
or fill out to a rounded form 1839. 4. 1 o 

finish off, bring to completeness or to a perfect 
form 1610. b. To frame or turn (a sentence, 
etc.) neatly or gracefully ; to finish or end (a 
sentence) with something 1732. 

x. What rounded the sun and planets? Tyndall. 
a. b. Yc shall not r. the corners of your heads Lev 
M\. 27. 3. Gelling one [block of wood] as big as I 

had Strength to stir, I rounded it Dx Foe. 4. We are 
such slutTe As dreames are made on; and our little 
life Is rounded with a sleep© Shaks 
With ad vs. R. down ( Naut .) -- Overhaul v. 1. 
R. in. a. (Naut) To haul in. b. - R. up c 
R. off. a. 1 o make round, convex, or curved by 
trimming off edges or angles ; to cut off (points, etc.) 
so as to make round, b. lo finish on, complete 
(an estate, etc.) hy addition of adjacent lands, c. To 
finish or complete appropriately; to end neatly or 
elegantly. R. over, to turn oyer so as to close at the 
end. R. up. a. To gather up iu a round mass or hall, 
b. (Naut.) To shorten a tackle. C. (orig. U.S. and 
Austral.) Tocollect (cattle, etc.) by ridinground the 
scattered held and driving it together; also transf. 

II. 1. To make the complete circuit of, to 
pass or travel round (the world, a place, etc.) 
1592. +b. To walk round, make the rounds 

ol (a place, etc.) -1736. 9. To pass round 

so as to get to the opposite side of (a place) 
17 43. 3. To surround or encircle ; to encom- 
pass with something 1593. 4. To cause to 

turn round, or move in a cucle ; to bring round 
Also with off. 1728. 

x. The low bun.. in thir sight Had roundrd util th 
Horizon Milt. s. The daring adventurer .. rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope *874. ■ The hollowCrowne 

That rounds the mortall Temples of a King Shaks 
4. The day. .slowly rounded to the east The one black 
shadow from the wall Tennyson. 

HI. intr. z. 'To walk or go about j spec, of a 
guard, to go the rounds 1532. b. To take a 
circular or winding course ; to make a turn, 
curve, or sweep ; to tnm round 1674. d 
Naut. A’, to, to come to the wind and heave to 
1830. e. slang. To become an informer, peach 
on 1859. f. To turn on (a person) with reproach 
or rebuke 1877, 9. To become round, circular, 
or sphei leal ; to £row or develop to a full round 
form 1611. b. To have or assume a curved or 
rounded form ; to curve or inflect. Also with 
away or up. 267a c. Of a whale : To prepare 
or make ready to dive by arching the back 2889 

d. To r. up, to collect in a body 2890. 

x. b. We tore clear from her. ana rounding to the 
wind shot a -head Marryat. d. She ronnded-to and 
let go her anchor 1840. a. Wint. T. 11. L 16. Hence 
Rou’nded ppi. a. (Phonetics) of a vowel: affected 
by labialization. 

Round (round), t>.® Now arch* [OE. 


e (man), a (pass), au (lowd). v (cut). |(Fr.«hrf). o (ever), oi (/, eye), t (Fr. eau d. vie), i (*»t). * (P.yctuf). 9 (what). f(gt t). 
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nian. The d is excrescent ; cf. Sound sb. and 
Bound ppl '. a. 1 ] i. intr. To whisper ; falso 
occas., to mutter or murmur. a. tram . To 
whisper (something) OE. 3. To address (a 
person) in a whisper ; in later use esp. to take 
privately to task, late ME. b. To whisper 
(something) to (a person) 1579. 

a. What rowne ye with oure maydc? Chaucer. Ill 
Margraf rounded things into the Crown* Prince's ear, 
in an unmannerly way Carlyle. 3. b. He silly 
rounded the first lady in the ear, that an action might 
lie against the Crown Lamb. 

Round about, adv. and prep, ME. [See 
Round adv. and About.] A. adv. x. In a ring 
or circle ; all round ; on all sides or in all direc- 
tions. a. With a circular or encircling move- 
ment ; so as to pass or turn right round 1500. 
3. To the opposite direction 158a. 4. By a 

circuitous route 1870. g. Approximately iga6. 

z. From Jerusalem and the costes rounde aboute 
Tindalb Rom. xv. 19. 

B. prep. x. So as to move or pass round ; so 
as to encircle by moving round 1484. a. In 
a ring or circle about ; on all sides of ; in all 
directions from 1535. 

1. Round about the Caldron go Shaks. a. Round 
about the prow she wrote ' The Lady of Shalott ‘ 

ThNMYSOM. 

Roundabout (rdn*nd&bant), sb. and a. Also 
round-about. 1535. [f. prec.] A. sb. 1. A circle; 
a circular course or object ; a circular encamp- 
ment, a surrounding hedge, etc. b. A one-way 
circular system of traffic 1937. a. U.S. a. 
A short jacket 1818. b. An armchair with a 
rounded back 1864. 3. A circuitous or in- 

direct way ; a detour 1755. b. An indirect 
utterance ; a circumlocution 16x6. 4. ta. A 

kind of round dance -1815. b. A merry-go- 
round 1763. 

4 b. Phr. To make up on the swings what one loses 
on the roundabtmts, (with {illusion to two prominent 
features of fairs), to make ' things ' balance. 

B. adj. x. Not following a straight course ; 
not straightforward; circuitous, indirect 1608. 
a. faking a complete survey (rare) 1704. 3. 

Of garments : Cut circularly round the bottom ; 
without a train or tails ; going right round 
1710. 4. Of persons : Plump in figure 1806. 

5. That surrounds or encircles i860. 

x. 1 would . . prepare him by some r. insinuation 
Smoliett. A rogue is a r. fool Coleridge, a. Large, 
sound, round about Sense Locks. 

Rou-nd-arch. 1840. [Round a] Arch, 
at t rib. Characterized by arches of a semicircular 
or rounded form, as in the Romanesque style. 

Rou*nd-arm, a. (and adv.). 1850. [Round 
«.J I. Cricket. Of bowling : Performed with 
an outward swing of the arm ; also ellipt 3. 
Of blows: Dealt with a circular sweep of the 
arm. Also as adv. 1886. 

Round-eared, a. 1704. [Round a.] 
Having round ears, or ear-’ike appendages. 

The round-ear'd shining Willow 1704. A gentle, 
quiet, old-fashioned looking girl, in a white apt on and 
1 cap 1847. 

Roundel (rourndgl). ME. [ad. OF. ron- 
del masc. or rondelle fern., f. rond Round a. 
See Rondel.] Li. A circle drawn, marked 
out, or formed in any way. Now dial. b. Some- 
thing forming a ring or circle. Now rare. i486. 

a. A circular wooden trencher 1797. 3* A 

small round shield. Now Hist. 1538. 4. A small 
circular object ; a little disk or rounded piece 
1542. 5. a. Her. » Roundle i b. 156a. b. 

A decorative panel, plate, medallion, etc., of a 
round form 1859. c. A small round pane or 
window 1865. 0. ta. A sphere or globe -1601. 

b. A ball or bead-moulding 1535. 7. Fortif 

A circular bastion 1853. U 1. A rondeau or 
rondel late ME. a. A round dance 1590. 

x. He rode. . Humming a r. with a smile Morris. 
a. Rousing the mole-cricket with their midnight 
roundels upon the pearly grass 1863. 

Roundelay (rau-ndelji). 1573. [ad. F 
rondelet Roundi.et, f. rondel Roundel, with 
the ending assim. to Lay J*. a ] x> A short 
simple song with a refrain, b. tramf. A bird’s 
song or carol 1641. 9. The music 01 a song of 

this type 1593. 3. A kind of round dance 1589. 

x. b. TheCuckoeand the Nightingale.. with fheir 
pleasant roundelayeB bid welcome in the Spring Wal* 
tom. a. The breath of Winter, .plays a r. Of death 
among the bushes and the leaves Keats. 

Rounder (ratrndw). 1694. [f. R ounds. 1 
and i/. 1 ] I. x. One who goes round, in special 
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senses : ta. One who goes the round of a watch 
or sentinels ; esp. Mil. an officer or soldier of 
the round -177a b. U S. One who makes the 
round of prisons, workhouses, drinking saloons, 
etc. ; a habitual criminal, loafer, or drunkard 
1884. a. pi. A game played tisu. with bat and 
ball between two sides, in which each player en- 
deavours to hit and send the ball as far away 
as lie can, and to run to a base or right round 
the course without being struck by the fielded 
ball 1856. b. A complete run at this game 
1856. 

a. Rounders and marbles were our principal amuse* 
menu 1894. 

II. x. slang. One who rounds on others 1884. 
3. One who rounds auy kind of work ; esp. in 
shoemaking 1881. 3, a. A kind of boring-tool 

1839. b. A tool by which a rounded form is 
given to something 1846. 4. Phonetics. A sign 

used to indicate the rounding of a vowel 1888. 

Rou-nd-hand. 1683. [f. Round a. + 

Hand sb. J 1, A style of handwriting in which 
the letters are round, bold, and full. 3. at/rifi. 
Of bowling : Performed with a horizontal swing 
of the hand or arm ; round-arm 1851. 

Roundhead, round-head (ruu-ndhed). 
sb. (and a.). 1641. [Rounds.] 1. Eng. Hist. 
A member or adherent of the Parliamentary 
party in the Civil War of the 17th c., so called 
from their custom of wearing the hair close cut. 
(In this sense now usu. with capital and as one 
word.) fa. A kind of weapon -1645. 3 a A 

siluroid fish of S. America, b. T he weakfish of 
N. America. 1842. 4. attrib. or as adj. Round- 

headed 1840. 

x. A R. is a man whose braine 's compact, Whose 
Verifies and Trulies are an Act Infallible 1642. 

Round-headed, a. 1598. [Round a .] 
Having a round head, in various senses ; esp. 
1. Of persons: Wearing the hair closely cut; 
spec, belonging to the Round head party. 3. 
Of arches, windows, etc., or buildings charac- 
terized by these 1758. 

Rou nd-house. 1589. [In sense 1 app. f. 
Rounds*. 1 III. 4 b; in 3, 3, f. Round a.] 1. A 
lock-up; a place of detention for arrested per- 
sons Now Hist. a. Naut. A cabin or set of 
cabins on the after-part of the quarter-deck 
1626. 3. U.S. A circular shed for locomotives, 

with a turn-table in the centie 1875. 

Rou -tiding, vbl. sb. 1551. [£. Round v . 1 
+ -ING 1 .] 1. The action of Round v. 1 , in 

various senses, a. A rounded edge or surface ; 
a curvature; a curved part or outline 1551. 3* 

Naut. A service ol small rope or coi dage, wound 
round a cable, spar, etc., to prevent chafing 
1748. 4. pi. Clippings, parings 1883. 

Rou ndish, a. 1545* [-isn 1 3.] Somewhat 
round. 

Roundle (rmrndT). 1544. [var. of Roun- 
del.] x. A ring or circle ; an object of circular 
form ; a disk, round plate, etc. Now rare. 1559. 
b. Her. One of various circular charges dis- 
tinguished by their tincture 1610. ta. A sphere 
or globe -1674. t3* A round of a ladder -1663. 

+ 4 - - Roundel II. x. -1579. 

4. Sike a r. never heard I none SrENSRR. 

Rou-ndlet. late ME. [ad. OF. rondelet , 
dim. of rondel Roundei.] +i. A short roun- 


del -1589. a. A small circle or circular object, 
late ME. b. Her. - Roundle i b. 1688. ts* 
A small cask ; a runlet -1730. 

Roundly (ratrndli), adv. 1450. [f. Round 
a. + -ly | 1 . To the full ; completely, thorough- 
ly; in a thoroughgoing manner. a. PLm.lv, 
outspokenly, bluntly 1528. b. Frankly, openly 
1593. 8. Without circumlocution, straight 
1534. b - Without qualification ; absolutely 
1596. 4. Sharply, severely ; unsparingly 1570. 

f5. Fluently, glibly ; readily -1696. 6. Rapid- 
ly, smartly, briskly, promptly 1548. 7. In a 

circular manner ; in a circle ; rotundly 1565. 

x. We are able to produce the most perfectly and 
r. illdone things that ever came from human hands 
Ruskin. a. Tell him r. of his faults 1682. 4. He 

takes them vp. .very r., calleth them a generation of 
vipers 1607. 5. Rich. 77 , il L 122. 6. I.. enforced 

my commauds with a blow, which he returned as r. 
Scott. 

Roundness (ratrndnds). Ute ME [f. 
Round a.] 1. The quality of being round; 

rotundity. 9. Compass ; circumference. Now 
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rare or Ohs. late ME. 3. A round object ot 
formation ; a rounded projection, late ME. 4. 
Fullness or careful finish of language or style 
I 557*. 5* Plainness or seventy (of speech) 1610. 

1. Righte as the Perl of his owne kynde takethe 
Roundnesse, righte so the Dyamand . .takethe square- 
nesse Maun dev. 4. The r. of periods charms the ear, 
and affects the mind X727. 

Round Ro’bin. 1546. +1. A blasphemous 
name for the Sacrament -1555. +9. Applied 

to persons -1671. 3. A document (esp, one 

embodying a complaint, remonstrance, or re- 
quest) having the names of the subscribers 
arranged in a circle so as to disguise the order 
in which they have signed 1731. 4. U.S . T he 

fish Decapterus punctatus 1876. 

x. There were at Paules. .fixed railing bits against 
the Sacrament, terming it Tacke of ye boxe, the sacra- 
ment of the halter, round Robin, with lyke unseernrly 
termes Ridley. 3. (Hr] so tormented his crew that 
they signed a round robin, and sent it to the Ad* 
miralty 1870, 

Round-shouldered, a. 1586. [Round a.] 
Having round shoulders ; round-backed. 
Roundsman. 1795. [ f - Round j*. 1 ] i. 
A labourer in need of parochial relief, who was 
sent round from one farmer to another for em- 
ployment, partly at the expense of the farmer, 
and partly at the cost of the parish. a. One 
who makes rounds of inspection ; esp. U.S., 
a police-officer in charge of a patrol 1883. 3. 

A person employed by a tradesman to go the 
round of his customers for orders and the delivery 
of goods 1884. 

Round Table. Also Table Round. M E. 

[a. OP’, table rvnde.~\ 1. a. T he table, celebrated 
in mediaeval legend, round which Arthur and 
his chosen knights were supposed to have sat, 
and which was made round so that there might 
be no pre-eminence or rivalry, b. The body 
of knights of the order of the Round Table M E. 
+c. A meeting of Arthur's knights and nobles 
-1470. s. An imitation of Arthur's Round Table 
as an institution ; an assembly of knights for the 
purpose of holding a tournament and festival, 
late ME. 3. A name applied locally to various 
natural or artificial antiquities, freq. reputed to 
have associations with King Arthur, late ME. 
4. Used generally (alone or as attrib. phrase) 
to denoie a number of persons seated round a 
circular table, or imagined as forming a gather- 
ing of this kind ; esp. in round-table conference 
1826. 

x For I shalle gyue hym the table round, the whiche 
Vtherpendragon g.tue me Maloky. In dytiers places 
of Englond many remembraunecs ben yet of hym. 
At wynchester the rounde table Caxton. 4. The snug 
round-table dinner-party 1652. The 'New Round 
Table’ is a symposium on Home Rule 1889. 

Rou*nd-up. 1769. | See Round sb. 2 an d 

t'. 1 ] I. Ship-building. The upward curvature 
or convexity to which the transoms and beams 
of a ship are shaped, s. (orig. U.S. and Aus- 
tral.). The driving of cattle, etc., together or 
into an enclosure, usu. for the purpose of regis- 
tering ownership or counting. 1878. Also transf. 

Roundure (rciu*ndiui). 1600. [f. Round 
a.l Roundness; rounded form or space. 

Rou*ndwise, adv . and a. 1577. [f. Round 

a. +-WISE.] A. adv. In a circular form, dis- 
position, or arrangement ; circularly. *f-B. adj. 
Circular, round. P. Flktchkr. 

Round- worm, round worm. 1565. A 
parasitic worm of a rounded form infesting 
the human intestines : a. A worm of the genus 
Lumbricus or Ascaris. b. A nemathelminth 
or a nematode worm X836. 

Roup (raup), sb.l Sc . and north . 1693. [f. 
Roup v. 3.] An auction ; tlie act of selling or 
letting by auction. 

Roup (r£p), sb. 2 1551. [Origin unkn.] A 
disease in poultry characterized by morbid 
swellings on the rump. 

Roup (rtfp), r*. 3 1585. [prob. imitative.] 
1. Sc. and north. Hoarseness, huskiness. a. A 
form of purulent catarrh affecting domestic 
poultry 1808. 

Roup (mup), v. Sc. and north. ME. [Of 
Scand. origin ; cf. Icel. raupa to boast, brag.] 
x. intr. To cry, shout, roar; to cronk. Now 
arch . fb. trans. To proclaim with a loud voice 
-*573. 9. To sell or let by auction 1568. 

b. To sell up (a person) 18x7. Hence Rou*per 
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ROUSANT 

Rousant (rau-zant), a. 1688. [f. Rouse 

v. + -ant *.] Her. Applied to a bird rising, as 
if preparing to take wing. 

Rouse (ruuz), sb 1 1589. [f. Rouse v.] 
tz. A shake (of the feathers, etc.) -167a. a. 
Mil. The signal for arousing ; the reveille 180a. 
3. A violent stir 1834. 
a. The first notes of the r. are dismal 1663. 

Rouse (rauz), sb. 2 NowarrA. 160a. [prob. 
aphet. f. carouse , due to wrong division of the 
phr. to drink carouse.] 1. A full draught of 
liquor ; a bumper. a. A carousal or bout of 
drinking 1602. 

a. Shelias heard.. Your rowses and your wenches 
x6tq. Phr. To take one's r., have, five a r. 

Rouse (rauz), v. i486, [orig. a techn. 
term in hawking and hunting, and so prob. of 
AF. origin.] I. +1. rtfl. Of a hawk : To shake 
the feathers {rare) -1825. a. trans. To cause 
(game) to rise or issue from cover or lair 1531. 
t3. a. To raise or set up, to ruffle -1604. b. 
To raise or lift up -165a. 4, To cause to start 
up from slumber or repose ; to awaken from 
sleep, meditation, etc. Also with up, out . 1593. 
tb. To disturb, chase away (sleep). Milt. 5 
Jig. a. To awaken or startle from a state 
of ease or security 1594. b. To stir up, pro- 
voke to activity 1586. 6. To stir up, agitate, 

put into motion, bring into an active state 1582. 
7. Naut. To haul in, out , up, with force 162c. 

s. Thou mayst . . Rouze from their Desart Dens, the 
bristled Rage Of Boars Dkyden. 3. a. An Eagle, 
seeing pray appeare. His aery plumes doth rouze 
Spenser. b. 2 Hen. IV, iv. l 1x8. 4. Rouz’d 

vp with boystrous vntun’d druinmes Shahs. Sweete, 
r. your selfe Shaks. 5. a. I mean to r., to alarm 
the whole nation Pitt. b. Emetics .. might r. the 
liver from its state of torpor 1808. 6. He began., 

to rowze vp bis furie 1589. Blustring winds, which 
all night long Had rous'd the Sea Milt. 

II. intr. ti.Of hawks or other birds and ani- 
mals: To shake the feathers or body -1678. 

a. Of game: To rise from cover {rare) 1575. 
+3* To rise up. stand on end. Shaks. 4. To 
get up from sleep or repose ; to waken up 1589. 

b. Of qualities or feelings 1671. 

s. A red buck roused, then crossed in view i8a6. 4. 

Whiles Nights black Agents to their Prey’s doe rowse 
Shaks. fig. Be it ours to r. at once To action Cowpkr. 
b. His fierie vertue rouz’d From under ashes into sud- 
den flame Mut. 

Rouser (rciu-zex). 1611. [f. Rouse v. + 

-Ell 1 . ] 1. One who or that which rouses or 

stirs up. b. An implement or apparatus used 
for stirring {esp. beer in brewing) 1830 a. One 
who, or that which, is remarkable in some res- 
pect ; esp. an outrageous lie 1825. 3. A loud 

noise ; a noisy person, song. etc. 1731. 

Rousing (rau*ziq), ppl. a. 1641. [f. Rouse 
v.] 1. That rouses, awakens, or stirs up. a. 

a. Of a lie : Outrageous 1664. b. Of a fire : 
Roaring 1682. c. Of trade, etc. : Brisk, lively 
1767. 3. Of the nature of, connected with, 

awakening or rising 1671 
3. Now lapdogs give themselves the rowsing shake 
Popr. Hence Rotrsingly adv m 
[{Roussette (rzzset). 1774. [F., a deriv. of 
OF rous (F. roux) red.] 1. The frugivorous 
bat, Pteropus vulgaris . a* A shark of the 

family Scylliidx 1882. 

|] Roussillon (rwsx'yofi). *7 68- [See def.] 
A red wine made in the old province of Rous- 
sillon In the south of France. 

Roust (raust), sb. Now Sc. ME. [a. ON. 
raust . | Voice, cry ; shout, roar. Hence Roust 
v. 1 intr . to shout, bellow, make a loud noise. 
Roust (raust), v. 2 dial, and U.S. 1658. 
[perh. alteration of Rouse v.J trans , To rout 
out 

Roustabout (rau*st&baut). x868. [£. 

Roust v.*] x. U.S. A wharf labourer or deck 
hand. a. Austral. A handy man 1883. 

Rout (iaut), sb. 1 [ME. rute , a. AF. rute , 
OF. route : — L. rupta, fem. of ruptus broken, 
the orig. sense being ‘division, detachment', j 
Li. A company, assemblage, band, or troop 
of persons. Now chiefly poet . b. A number of 
animals going together ; a pack, flock, herd. 
Now rare. ME. c. A large number or collec- 
tion of things, late ME. a. An attendant com- 
pany ; a suite, retinue, train ME. 

x. The r. of rurall folk come thronging in B. Jons. 
Phr. In (f on) a #* n in a troop, body, etc. 

II. 1. A disorderly, tumultuous, or disreput- 
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able crowd of persons ME. b. Law. An assem- 
blage of three or more persons proceeding to 
commit an unlawful act. late MEL a. The 
whole number of persons constituting a certain 
(disreputable) class, late MEL fa. The ( common , 
vulgar) r„ the common herd, the rabble -1730. 
4. Riot, disturbance, stir, uproar. Now poet, or 
arch, late ME. b. Fuss, clamour, noise. Now 
dial. 1684. s. A fashionable gathering or assem- 
bly, a large evening party or reception, much in 
vogue in the 18th and early 19th centuries 174a, 
t. A hireling r. scraped together from the dregs of 
the people Milt. 3. Did ever God or Man's La we 
preferre the fecte before the head, the rowt before the 
ruler 1 593. 4. Then made they re veil route and goodly 
glee Spenser. b. Phr. To make a r. about (some- 
thing). 5. One rarely heard . . of her going to a theatre, 
or a r., or a cricket-match Ruskin. 

Rout (rout), sb .* 1598. [ad. obs. F. route 
(cf. F. diroute) : — L. rupta ; see prec.] 1. Dis- 
orderly retreat on the part of a defeated army, 
body of troops, etc a. An instance of this ; 
a complete overthrow and flight 1611 8. A 

defeated and fleeing band or army 1621. 

x. Men once disordered, .commonly fall to r. 1598. 
Phr. To put to {the) r.\ The Dragon, put to second r.. 
Came furious down Milt. a. Then beganne . . A Rowt, 
confusion thicke: forthwith they flye Shaks. 

Rout (raut), v. 1 Now dial. [OK. hnilan, 
prob. echoic.] intr. To snore. 

Rout (rout, Sc. rwt), v. 2 Now rare. Chiefly 
north . and Sc. ME. [prob. of Scand. origin; 
cf. Norw. ruta in same sense.] intr. Of the 
sea, winds, thunder, etc.: To roar, make a loud 
noise. Hence Rout sb.* a loud shout or noise. 
fRout, z/. 3 ME. [a. OF. router , f. route 
Rout sb. 1 and Route sb.] x. intr. To assem- 
ble ; to gather or herd together -1622. a. To 
stir, move ; to make a movement -1553. 3- 

To be riotous, behave riotously -1591. 

Rout (rant), v > 1547. [irreg. var. of Root 
v.*] 1. intr Of swine : To turn up the soil 

with the snout in search of food. Now chiefly 
dial. b« To poke about, rummage 1711. a. 
trans . To turn over, or dig up, with the snout 
1571. b. transf. To tear up, scoop out 1726. 
3. To fetch or turn (a person) out of bed ; to 
cause to get up. Also with out. 1787. b. To 
search out, bring to light 1805. 4. To toss or 

drive about 1845. 

Rout (rant), z\ 6 1600. [f. Rout sb 2 ] l 

trans. To put (an army, etc.) to rout; to com- 
pel to flee in disorder, ■fa. intr. To break into 
rout ; to flee in disorder. Also rejl . in same 
sense. -1680. 

i. Stand, . .The lane is guarded : Nothing rowts vs, 
but The villany of our feares Shaks. 

Route (rz?t), sb. Also trout. ME. [a. F. 
route (OF also rute) L. rupta (sc. via), fem. 
of ruptus broken. In military use and in U.S. 
still pronounced (raut).] x. A way, road, or j 
course; a certain direction taken in travelling | 
from one placo to another ; a regular line of 
travel or passage. 3. Routine, regular course 
(rare) 1725. 3. Mil. The order to march 1784. 

|| 4. See Erf route 1779. 
x. They had gone by separate routes to separate 
. To get, give, the r ^ to re- 


ports Froudb. 3. Phr, 
coive, or issue, marching orders. 


Column oj r„ the 


formation assumed by troops when on the march. 
R. march, march of a battalion, etc. for training ptir- 

S isev 4. They changed horses twice en route 187a. 

ence Route v. trans, to mark as available, to send 
or forward, to direct to be sent, by a certain route. 

tRou-ter, sb. 1 late ME. [a. AF. routour \ 
OF. routeur : cf. Rutter.] i. A lawless per- 
son ; a robber, ruffian -1536. a. A swaggering 
soldier or bully 1557-76. 

Router (rautai), sb . 2 1846. [f. Routo .4 

jb.l 1. A kind of plane used in moulding. 
3. One who routs out or draws forth 1890. 
Hence Rou’ter v trans . to cut out with a r. 
Routine (rwtPn). 1676. [a. F., f. route 

Route sb.] 1. A regular course of procedure ; 
a more or less mechanical or unvarying perfor- 
mance of certain acts or duties 1680. b. A set 
form (of speech) ; a regular set or series (of 

E h rases, etc.) 1676. a. without article t Regu- 
ir, unvarying, or mechanical procedure or dis- 
charge of duties 1789. Hence RoutPnary a. 
{rare) according to r. RoutineeT, RootPnist, 
one who acts by. or adheres to, f. Routi ni a m , 
prevalence or domination of r. 
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Routous (rau’taa), a. Now arch. 163a. 
[ f. Rout jA 1 ] Law. Of the nature of, concerned 
in, constituting, a rout. Hence Rotrtously 
adv. in a r. manner (now arch.). 

Rove (rJuv), sb. 1 1440. [a. ON. rtf, in the 
same sense. The v is excrescent.] A small 
metal plate or ring on which the point of a nail 
or rivet is clinched or beaten down in the build- 
ing of boats or small ships ; a burr. 

f/?. and clinch (a ails), nails provided with roves for 
clinching. 

Rove (r£«v), sb . 2 170a. [£ Rove vX\ u 
A ramble or wandering 174a. a, dial. A method 
of light ploughing 1702. 

Rove (r<?uv), so. 8 1789. [Related to Rove 
v. 8 ] x. A sliver of any fibrous material (esp. 
cotton or wool) drawn out and very slightly 
twisted. a. collect . Textile material in this 
form 1902. 

Rove (rd*v), v. x 1474. [Origin obsc.] L 
Ti. intr. To shoot with arrows at a mark 
selected at pleasure or at random, and not of 
any fixed distance. Also without const. -1674. 
ta. To shoot away from a mark ; hence, to 
wander from the point : to diverge, or digress 
-1648. +3* To shoot (an arrow, etc.) without 

fixed aim. Hence, to utter at random. -1607. 
4. intr. Angling.liO troll with live bait x66x. 

a. But from that mark how far they roave we see 
Milt. 

II. x. intr. To wander about with no fixed 
destination ; to move hither and thither at ran- 
dom or in a leisurely fashion ; to stray, roam, 
ramble 1536. b. Of the eyes t To look in various 
directions ; to wander 1656. a. trans To wan- 
der over, traverse 1634. 

1. On Sea we rou’d three dayet as darlce as night 
1627. fig. Then roved his spirit to the inland wood 
Crabbs. b. A Boer searchlight, .roved like an angry 
eye from end to end of our line of march 1909. a. 
Roving the trackless realms of Lyonnesse Tennyson. 

iRove, v 2 1548. [ad. MDu. or MLG. 
roven to rob.J intr. To practise piracy ; to sail 
aspirates -1698. Hence tRo’ving vbl. sb. % 
Rove (r£av), v 2 1789. [Origin obsc.] trans. 
To form (slivers of wool or cotton) into roves or 
rovings. So Ro-ver a one who mokes cotton etc., 
into loves; an attendant at a roving-frame. 
Ro’ve-beetle. 1781. [perh. f. Rove p. 1 ] 
A beetle of the family Staphylinidse. 

Rover 1 (rin»*vai). 1468. [f. Rove v. 1 ] x. 
Archery. A mark selected at will or at random, 
and not of any fixed distance from the archer. 
Also, later, a mark for long-distance shooting 
(contrasted with butt). Usu. in phr. {to shoot) 
at rovers, ta. At rovers (rarely at r.), without 
definito aim or object ; at random, haphazard 
-1725. 3- One who roves or wanders, esf to 

a great distance ; a roving person or animal 
1611 tb. An inconstant lover; a male flirt 
-1721. 4. Croquet . a. A ball that has gone 

through all its hoops and is ready to peg out 
1863. b. A player whose ball is a rover 187a. 

x. The god nine days the Greek* at rovers kill’d 
DrydivN. Jig. But Nature shoots not at Rovers i66x. 
a. Phr. To run , talk, live, etc , at rrver\s). 3. C. A 
boy scout over seventeen years of age. 

Rover 2 (rtfo-vaj). late ME. [a. MDu. or 
MLG., f. roven to rob.] x. A sea-robber, 

? irate. +b. A pirate-ship; a privateer -1726. 
a. A marauder, robber -1707. 
x. Algier hauing brene of olde, and still continuing 
a receptacle of Turkish Rouers Purchas. 

Roving (r0h*vii)), vbl. sb. 1 1479. [*• Rove 
v. 1 ] x. Archery. The action or practice of 
shooting at a random mark. a. The action of 
wandering or roaming x6xx So Roving ppl. a. 
Hence Ro*vingly adv. twithout fixed mark or 
aim ; in a wandering fashion. 

Ro'ving, vbl. sb* : see Rove v. 2 
Roving (nfli-vig), vbl. sb . 2 1 795. [f. Rove 
vj] i.l he process of converting cotton, wool, 
etc., into roves 1825. a. concr. A rove ; roves 
collectively xSoa. 8 . attrib ., as r.-box, •frame , 
etc. ; r. -department, - waste 1795. 

Row (r<**), sb. 1 ME. [perh. OE. rdw, var. 
of rskw Rsw sb.] 1, A number of persons 
or things arranged in a straight line. b. A 
number of persons or things arranged in a 
circle {rare) 1576, c. transf, A string or series 
of something 15x0. a. An array of persons (or 
things) of a certain kind ; a class or category. 
Now rare. ME. fg. A (written or printed) 


‘(man), a (pass), au (htwd). r (cut), g (Fr. chrf). » (evrr). si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. ean de vie), i (srt). i (Psychr). y (what). f(jgot). 



ROW 

line *1598. 4* A number of houses standing In 

a line ; a street (esp. a narrow one) formed by 
two continuous lines of houses. Chiefly Sc. and 
north, 1450. b. In Yarmouth, one of a number 
of narrow lanes connecting the main streets 
X599. c. In Chester, one of several raised and 
covered galleries running along the sides of the 
four main streets 1610. 5. A line of seats in a 

theatre, etc. 1710. 6. A line of plants in a held 
or garden 1733. 

1. He knew to rank his Elms in even Rows Dkyden. 
a She has an only daughter.. who is .. approaching 
the old-maid's r. 5787. %. He most rede many a Rowe 
On Virgile or on Claudian Chaucer. 4. The R.,\swtA 
elHpt. tor Goldsmiths’ Row (T), Paternoster Row, and 
Rotten Row, in London. 6. Phr. To have a hard 
{long, etc.) r. to hoe , to have a difficult task to perform. 
To hoe one's ovm r n to do one's own work ; to mind 
one's own business. (Both l/.S.) Hence Rowed a, 
having (a specified number of) rows. 

Row (ran), sb* Slang or colloq, 1787. 
[Origin unkn.l 1. A violent disturbance or 00m- 
motion ; a noisy dispute or quarrel. 9. Noise, 
din, clamour 1845. 

x. Phrases. To make, kick uS, a r. JVhat *s the r, f 
What is all the noise about r What is the matter ? 
To get into a r., to be severely reprimanded or rated, 
a. Never was there heard such a noise, r., hubbub, 
babel, shindy, hullabaloo Kimcslxy. 

Row (rbu),sb.* 1847. [f. Row vX\ A spell 
of rowing ; a journey on the water in a rowing- 
boat. 

Row (ran), a. Now dial, or arch, OE. 

t Inflexional var. of Rough a.] - Rough a, 
fence f Row adv, roughly ; angrily, fiercely 

-xs°°. 

Row (rJn), vfl [OE. rfovan. The root ro- 
te also the base of OE. rdtfor Rudder ; cf. L. 
remus, Gr. kperpibv, kplrip.] L I. intr. Of per- 
sons : To use oars, sweeps, etc., for the purpose 
of propelling a boat or other vessel, b. With 
complement denoting the place of the rower in 
the boat 1856. a. Of a boat or other vessel : 
To move aion^ the surface of water by means 
of oars, late M E. to. trims. To be fitted or rowed 
with, to carry (so many oars) 1769. 3. Of 

tpersons waterfowl, fish : To swim, paddle 1631. 

x. They pray as they r., backwards 1706. Phr. To 
r. over, to go over the cour.se without a competitor, 
thus winning a race or heat t in bumping races, to 
complete the course without humping or being 
bumped. To r. against the flood, stream, wind and 
tide, etc., freq. in fig. use, to undertake a difficult or 
arduous task ; to work in adverse circumstances 
or in the face of opposition. _ To r , in the same or 
in one boat, to be embarked in the same scheme 3 to 
be of similar principles, b. A companion who will not 
mind a few splashes., should be put in to * r. stroke' 
1856 a. b. A light little yawl . .that rowed four oars 
1854. 3. In the pond The finely-checker’d duck 

before her train Rows garrulous Thomson. 

II. x. trans. To propel (a boat, etc.) by means 
of oars ME. b.To make (a stroke), use (an 
oar), in the course or exercise of rowing 1866. 
c. With race , heat, etc., as corapl. 1868. a. To 
convey (a person) on the water in a boat pro- 
pelled by oars. Also red. late ME. 3. transf. 
To convey, transport, propel, move in a manner 
or with a movement similar to rowing 1667. 
4. U.S, slang, a. To r (a person) up Salt River, 
to rout or defeat in politics ; also ~ b, 1835. 
b. To r . (a person) up, to treat him to a severe 
verbal castigation 1845. 5. a. To have, make 

use of, in a rowing-match x888. b. To row 
against (another person or crew) x88& c. To 
r down , to overtake by rowing X869. 

t. Alone he row’d his boat Ceabse. C. This is the 
only dead heat ever rowed in this race 1888. a This 
Mayer.. was rowed thyther by water 1513. 3. The 

Swan . .Rowes Her state with Oarie feet Milt. 5. a. 
Corpus, .rowed an untrained man 1900. b. Beach . . 
rowed Wallace Ross for the championship 1888. 
Hence Rovrable a. {rare) capable of being rowed 
or rowed upon. Rowing vbl, sbA also attrib. as 
r.-boat a boat propelled by oars. 

Row (ran), v.* slang or colloq. 1790* [f. 
Row jA*] ti. trans. To assail (a person) in a 
tough manner; to rag (a man or his rooms) 
-1863, a. To rate or scold (a person) angrily 
or severely I to take sharply to task 1809. 8. 

intr. To make a row or disturbance 1797. 

a. She rowed me for writing to Lord Palmerston 
about her accident Gladstone. Hence Rowing 
vbl : sb. % a rating, scolding, or severe talking to. 
Rowan (rdu&n), Sc. rau'&n). north, and 
St, 2804. [Of Scand. origin, perh. corresp. to 
Norw. raun (noun, Sw. rd».).] 1. m next. 


I?6l 

9. The berry of the mountain ash. Also r.- 
berry 1814. 

Row an-tree, north, and Sc, 1548. [See 
prec.] The mountain ash, Pyrus aucuparia. 
Row-boat (r£u*b<?ut). 1538. [f. Row a. 1 ] 
A boat propelled by oars ; a rowing-boat. 
Row-de-dow (raudfdau*). 1848. [Echoic.] 
Nojse or din, uproar, disturbance. 
Row-dow-dow (roudan,dau‘). *814. 
[Echoic. ] An imitation of the sound of a 
drum. Cf. tow-noiv-row. 

Rowdy (ratrdi), sb.l and a m 1819. [Of 
American origin.] A* sb. Orig. , a backwoods- 
man of a rough and lawless type ; hence, a 
rough, disorderly person. B. adj. x. Belonging 
to the class of rowdies ; of a rough, disorderly 
type 1819. b. transf. Of animals : Refractory ; 
inclined to give trouble 1873. g. Characteristic 
of rowdies ; esp * marked by disorderly rough- 
ness or noise 1853. Hence Rowdinesa. Row 
dyiah a. Rowdyism, r. conduct. 
Rowdy-dowdy a. slang. 1889. [Redu- 
plictaed f. prec.] Characterized by rowdiness. 

Rowel (rau'il), sb. late ME. [ad. OF. root, 
rouel, dim. of roe, roue : — 1„. rota wheel.] 1. 
A small stellar wheel or disk with sharp radial 
points and capable of rotation, forming the ex- 
tremity of a spur ; also attrib as r.-deep adv., 
-head, eta b. The rowel-head 1844. ta. 
A knob on a horse’s bit -1607. 3. Farriery. 

A circular piece of leather or other material, 
with a hole in the centre, inserted between the 
flesh and skin of a horse or other animal to 
cause discharge of humours ; also, any kind of 
insertion useef for this purpose 1580. 

x. With sounding whip, and rowels dyed In blood 
Cowper. m. The yron rowels into frothy fome he 
bitt S TENSER. 

Rowel (rau'ifl), v. 1580. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To insert a rowel in (a horse or other animal), 
a. intr. To use the spur-rowels 1599. 

Rowen (ran-<?n'). Now chiefly dial . and 
U.S. ME. [a. ONF. *rcwain, - OF. (and 
mod.F.) regain ; see Gain v. a ] 1. The second 
growth or crop of grass or hay in a season ; 
aftermath, eddish. Cf. Roughings. Also pi. 
a. attrib .. as r. crop, hay, etc. ; also fr. (-tailed) 
partridge, a partridge frequenting a field of r. 
grass or hay. 

Rower (n?u-ai). ME. [f. Row ®.i] One 
who rows ; an oarsman. 

Rowlock (rtrljjk). 1750. [prob. an altera- 
tion of Oarlock.] A device, usu. consisting 
of a notch, two thole-pins, or a rounded fork, 
on the gunwale of a boat, forming a fulcrum 
for the oar in rowing. 

Row*-port 1769. [f. Row v . 1 + Port sb* 
a.] Naut . An opening cut through the sides of 
a small sailing-vessel so that sweeps may be used 
during calm weather. 

Roxburghe (ipksWro). 1877. [Named 
after the 3rd Duke of Roxburghe (1740-1804).] 
A style of bookbinding consisting of plain 
leather backs with gilt lettering, cloth or paper 
sides, and leaves with untrimmed edges. 

Royal (roi-Sl), a. and sb. late ME. [a. OF. 
serial (mod.F. royal) L. regalem Regal a.] 
A. adj. L 1. Of blood, etc. : Originating from, 
connected with, a king or a line of kings, b. 
Of persons : Having the rank of king or queen ; 
belonging to the royal family i£X3. c. Of parts 
of the body 1598. a. Of rank, etc.: Of or per- 
taining to a sovereign, or the dignity or office 
of a sovereign, late ME. b. So of insignia or 
emblems of royalty, late ME. c. Of persons 1 
In the service of the king or sovereign. Also 
transf. of pawns in chess. X648. 8- Belonging 

to, occupied or used by, a king or kings, late 
ME. 4. Pertaining to the king (or queen) as 
civil or military head or representative of the 
state 1593. 5. R . Burgh, a Scottish burgh 

which derives its charter directly from the 
Crown 1648. 0. Founded or established by, 

under the patronage of, a sovereign or royal 

C erson 1509. 7. Proceeding from, performed 

y, a (or the) sovereign x6xi. b. Ol the king 
or sovereign x8ax. . , „ 

s. Of the R. Stock Of David, .shall rise A Son Milt. 
b. R. Highness : see Highness t. C. The power of 
the r. hand that healt in touching Ruskin. a. On 
I Throne of R. State Milt, b. This royall Throne 


ROYALTY 

of Kings, this sceptred Isle, . . this England Shake, 
c. The chief ari in the Tacticks of Chess consists in 
the nice conduct of the r. pawns 1763. 3. The . . town 
which contained the r. mansion 183^5. Phr, R. fish, 
fwh in which the crown has specuil rights : The term 
‘ r. fish ’ includes the .. sturgeon, whale, and porpoise 
1883. 4. R. Artillery, Engineers, Marines, Naval 

Reserve, etc. 6. R. Society, a Society incorporated 
by Charles It in >669 for the pursuit and advance- 
ment of the physical sciences. R. Academy : see 
Academy 5. 9. Besides that which Solomon gaue her 
of bis royall bountie x Kings x. 13. b. His innocence 
. .could not save him from the r. vengeance 1845. 

IL x. Befitting, appropriate to, a sovereign j 
esp. stately, magnificent, splendid, late ME. 
b. Finely arrayed ; resplendent ; grand or im- 
posing. late ME. e. Having rank comparable 
to that of a king, late ME. d. colloq . Noble, 
splendid, first-rate 1583. a. Of persons : Having 
the character proper to a king; noble, majestic ; 
generous, munificent ; also applied to animals, 
bite ME. b. Of character, feelings, eta 1565. 
3. In various military and related uses, denoting 
something on a grand scale, or of great size or 
strength, esp. battle r. 1489. 4. R. paper, + paper 
r., paper of a size measuring 94 by 19 inches as 
used for writing and ac by ao for printing 1497. 
5. a. In names of birds, reptiles, animals, etc., 
as r. eagle , r. leopard , r. python , r. stag (see B 
3 C ) z 575* b. In plant-names, as r. bay , the 
plant Lauras Jndicus ; r. fern, osmund royal ; 
r. f aim, the palm Oreodoxa regia found in the 
West Indies and Florida 1840. 

x. Rich, Royall food ! Bounty full Bread I Ceashaw. 
b. A Royall Train© beleeue me Shaks a Hee. .con 

[rand- 
June- 
quarto, 

octave. 

Special collocation* : r. antler (see B. 3 b) t r« arch, 
one of the degrees of freemasonry 3 r. evil «* King’s 
evil ( r. flush Poker, the ace, king, queen, knave, 
and ten of the same suit ; r. mast (Naut.), a smaller 
mast at the head of the topgallant most ; -sail {Naut.), 
a small sail hoibted above the topgallant sail t r. tine 

names of colours, as r. blue, a deep bright 
blue ; r. purple, red. 

B. sb. 1. colloq. A member of the royal family ; 
a royal personage 1788. fa. a. — RIAL sb. 3. 
-1688. b. — Real sb. 1 1. -1755. c * ™ Rkal 
sb . 1 a. -1634. 3. fa. The second branch or 

tine of a stag's horn, lying above the brow- 
antler -1623. +b. The antler next above the 

bez-aniler -1627. c. A stag having a head of 
twelve points or more 1857. 4. Naut. A royal 

sail 1769. b. attrib . (also for r. mast) 1840. 
5. A kind of small mortar 1790. 6. pi. A 

name for the First Regiment of Foot, also called 
Royal Scots 176a. 

s. a. Rose r. ■* Rose-noble. 

Royalet (roi*&let). Now rare. 1650. [£. 

Royal sb. + -bt, perh. after F. rot te let. ] A petty 
king or chieftain ; a kinglet, prinoelet. 
Royalist (roi’Alist). 1643. [ L Royal a. + 
-ist.J A supporter of the sovereign or the 
sovereign’s rights, esp. in times of civil war, re- 
bellion, or secession ; a king's man ; a monarch- 
ist So Ro'yalism, attachment to the monarchy 
or to the principle of monarchical government 
Royali’stic, -al adjs. 

Royalize (roi-Alaiz), v. 1586. [f. Royal 

a. +-IZE 3.] x. trans. To render royal ; to in- 
vest with a royal character or standing 159a 

b. To render famous, celebrate 1586. 9. intr. 

To bear rule as a monarch ; to play the king. 
Also with it. x6o6. Hence Royaliza*tton« 

Royally (m -ili), a. [ f. Royal a. + -ly *.] 
In a royal manner ; colloq, gloriously, splen- 
didly. 

Royal oak. 2771. l. A sprig of oak worn 
to commemorate the restoration of Charles II 
in x66a Hence Royal Oak Day , the 99th of 
May, Oak Apple Day. (Now local.) a. The 
species Quercus regia 1841. 

Royalty (roi'&iti). late ME. [a. OF. 
roialti ; see KOYAL a.] x. The office or posi- 
tion of a sovereign ; royal dignity ; royal power, 
sovereignty, tb. The personalityof a sovereign | 
(his or her) majesty -161 x. tc. The sovereignty 
or sovereign rule of (a state) -2594. fa. Mag- 
nificence, pomp, splendour -1649. g. King- 
like or majestic character or quality \ great- 
ness, lordliness ; munificence, generosity 2548. 
4* Royal persons collectively or individually 


6 (Gar. Kiln), it (Fr. ftm). a (Ger. Miller). Fr.d*ne). e(e») (thm). I (*) (r«n). ( (Fr. f«'re). 


8 (Ur, Strap earth). 
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1480. b. pi. Royal persons ; members of the 
royal family 1813. 5. pi. Prerogatives, rights, 

or privileges pertaining to, or enjoyed by, the 
sovereign. Also rarely m sing, late ME. f b. 
pi . Emblems or insignia of sovereignty -1769. 
0 . A royal prerogative or right, esp. in respect 
of jurisdiction, granted by the sovereign to an 
individual or corporation. Also pi. (In later 
use, denoting chiefly rights over minerals.) 
1483. b. A payment made to the landowner by 
the lessee of a mine in return for the privilege 
of working it 1839. e. A sum paid to the pro- 
prietor of a patented invention for the use of it 
1864. d. A payment made to an author, editor, 
or composer for each copy of a book, piece of 
music, etc , sold by the publisher, or for the 
representation of a play 1880. +7. A domain, 

manor, etc., in possession of royal rights or 
privileges -1710. 8. A royal domain ; a king- 

dom, realm ; a monarchical state 1638. b. 
Monarchical government 1878. 

V. Heare our English King, For thus his Royal tie 
doth speake in me Shaks. Jig. His striped blanket 
that hung like r. upon his stately form Kinclakk. b. 
IVint. T. 1. iu 15. C. Rich. Ill , 111. iv. 43. 3 Profane 

thy inborn r. of mind Gray. 4. To the succeeding R. he 
leaues The healing Benediction Shaks. 5. Wherefore 
do 1 assume These Royal tie'., and not refuse to Reign f 
Milt. 6. The lordship of Man was accounted as a r. 
and conveyed within the island itself certain sove- 
reign rights Stubbs. 7. I have bought that little 
Hovel which borders upon his Royalty Stickle. So 
fRoya*lity {rare). 

Royston crow (rorston). 1611. [f. the 

place-name Royston. j The hooded or grey 
crow. 

Rub (rob), sb. l 1586. [f. Rub v.l] 1, An 
act or spell of rubbing 1615. a. a. Bcnvls. An 
impediment by which a bowl is hindered in, or 
diverted from, its proper course ; also, the fact 
of a bowl meeting with such impediment 1586. 
tb. gen . Any physical obstacle or impediment 
to movement -i8ax. 3. An obstacle, impedi- 
ment, hindrance, or difficulty, of a non-material 
nature. Now rare or Obs . 1590. +4. A rough- 

ness ; an unevenness or inequality -1747. 5* a- 
An intentional wound or chafe given to the feel- 
ings of another ; in later use esp. a slight reproof 
or teasing 164a. b. An encounter with some- 
thing annoying or disagreeable 1645. 6. dial . 

A mower’s whetstone 1823. 

1. The feathers all came off with a r. 1891. a a. It 
b impossible to play at bowls without meeting with 
rubs 1757. R. 0/ (or on) the green, in golf, an acci- 
dental interference with the course or position of a 
ball. 3. 1 have no sense to sorrow for his death, 
whose life was the only r. to my affection 1607. Phr. 
There's {ox Here ties ) the r. ; To Bleepe, perchance 
to Dreame ; 1 , there ’s the r. Shaks. 4. To leaue no 
Rubs nor Botches in the Worke Shaks. 3. a. Each 
felt the r., And in Spain not a Sub.. can stomach a 
•nub 1841. b. Let not the rubs of earth Disturb thv 
peace Quarles. 

Rub (rob), sb.% 1830. Abbrev. of Rubber 
sb* 

Rub (rob), vA [ME. rubben « LG. rub- 
ben ; etym. unkn.] I. trans. x. To subject (a 
surface or substance) to the action of something 
(as the hand, a cloth, etc.) moving over it, or 
backwards and forwards upon it, with a certain 
amount of pressure and friction, late ME. b. To 
make (one's hands) move over and press upon 
each other, as a sign of satisfaction 1778. c. spec. 
(See quot.) 1856 (implied in brass-rubber). 9. 
To subject to pressure and friction in order to 
clean, polish, make smooth, or sharpen. Also 
const, with, late ME. b .Jig. To revive, stir up, 
in respect of memory or recollection. More freq. 
with up. 1580. 3. a. To affect painfully or dis- 

agreeably ; to annoy, irritate 1593. b. To 
chafe, abrade, make rough or ragged 1805. 4* 

To treat (a surface) with some substance ap- 
plied by means of friction and pressure X535. 
5. To bring into contact with another body or 
surface by means of friction accompanied with 

E ressure. Const, against , on, over, and together. 

ite ME. b. To bring (a part of the body) into 
reciprocal contact ; hence to r. shoulders (etc.) 
with, to come into contact, to associate, with 
others 1645. 6. a. To remove, take or clear 

away, from, off, or out of, by nibbing 1508. b. 
To reduce to powder by rubbing 1796. c. To 
force into or through , spread over, a surface by 
rubbing 1778. 

s. The king awoke,., An^ yawn'd, and rubb’d his 


face Tennyson. b.[HeJ nibbed hts bands, and was 
ftcarce able to contain the fullness of his glee Miss 
Burney. C. These brasses are capable of being 
4 robbed ', that is, of having an impression taken of 
them . . by covering them with paper, and rubbing with 
some lilting substance upon the paper 1861. a. 1 
rubbe thynges with a cloute to make them cleans 
1 £30. 3 You r. the sore, When you should bring the 
plaister Shaks. 4. A rubs himselfe with Ciuit Shaks. 

S . He rubs his Sides against a Tree Drtdrn, b. She 
ad rubbed shoulders with the great Thackeray. 
Phr. To r. noses, of some savages, to greet each other. 

With advbs. R. away, to remove by rubbing. 
R. down. a. To clean (a horse) from dust and sweat 
by rubbing. b. To make smooth, reduce, grind 
down, etc. ; by rubbing. R. in. a. To apply (dry 
colours) by rubbing ; to draw or sketch in tni* way. 
b. To apply (an ointment, etc.) by continued rubbing. 
C. slang. To emphasize or reiterate (esp. something 
disagreeable). R. off, to remove by rubbing. R. out 
a. To efface, erase, obliterate by rubbing. Also fig. 
(chiefly U.S.), to wipe out, kill. b. To extract (corn) 
from tne ear by rubbing. R. over, to go over (with 
the hand, a tool, etc.) in the process of rubbing. R. 
up. a. To revive, recall to mind (some recollection, 
incident, etc.). b. To refresh (one’s memory, etc.); 
to make clearer or stronger, c. To brush up, revive 
one's knowledge of (a subject), d. To prepare or mix 
by rubbing. e. With the wrong way (cl. 1 . 5 a). 

II. intr. x. To exert friction accompanied by 
pressure; to move and at the same time press 
upon or against something ME. b. Of a bowl; 
To encounter some impediment which retards 
or diverts its course 1^88. a .fig. To continue 
in a certain course with more or less difficulty 
or restraint ; to contrive to get on, through, 
along, live or last out , pass or go 0^1469. 3* 

To go, run, make off. Now rare or Obs. 1540. 
4. To admit of being rubbed (off, out 1683. 

1. Where the fish lye so thick, the ship brushes, and 
rubbes upon them 1660, b. So, so, r. on, and kisse the 
mistresse Shaks. b. 1 hope we shall always manage 
to r. on somehow 1880. 

+Rub, v.'b 1597. [var. of Rob v. 6.] intr. 
At cards ; To take all the cards of one suit -1642. 
Rub-a-dub (rtrbadr:b), sb. 1787. [Echoic.] 
The sound of a drum ; a drumming sound. 
So Rub-a-dub v. intr. Rub-a-dub-dub. 
||Rubato (rttba-tt?). 1887, Ellipt. for tempo 
rubato (lit. ' robbed time ’) : see Tempo. 
Rubber (ro-bai), sb* 1536. [f. Rub v . 1 + 
-er , .l I. 1. A hard brush, a clotn, or the like, 
used for rubbing in order to make clean, tb. 
A strigil -1623. c. A towel used for rubbing 
the body after a bath 1577. 9 . A whetstone, 

Rubstone. Now dial. 1566. 3. An implement 

of metal or stone used for rubbing, esp. in order 
to smooth or flatten a surface 1664. b. A pad 
or roll used for rubbing and polishing 1837. 4. 

A large coarse file. Also r.-file. 1677. 5. A 

part of some apparatus which operates by rub- 
bing; a machine which acts by rubbing 1771. 
II. x. A masseur or masseuse 1610. b. An 
attendant who rubs the bathers at a Turkish 
bath 1680. 9. One who rubs in any way 1611. 

b. One who takes rubbings of brasses, etc. 1861. 
3 .fig. A rebuke or irritating remark ; a source 
of annoyance 1706. III. Ellipt. for INDIA- 
RUBBER. 1. Caoutchouc. Also colloq . A piece 
of this for erasing pencil marks. 1788. b. pi. 
Overshoes made of rubber. U.S. 1859. 9. 

attrib ., as r. tire, r. plant , r . tree , etc. 1866. 

Hence Ru’bber v. (U.S. slang) ■= r.-neck. Comb. 
rubber-neck (orig. U.S. slang), one who cranes 
his neck or ynpes in curiosity; attrib., as r.-n. car, 
etc., for tourists to see the sights of a place j also as vb. 

Rubber (robai), sb . 2 1599. [Origin unkn] 
In various games of skill or chance, e. g. bowls, 
whist f cribbage, backgammon, a set of (usu.) 
three games, the last of which is played to de- 
cide between the parties when each has gained 
one; hence, two games out of three won by the 
same side. Also, a set of five games, or the 
winning of three of these by one side. 
Ru'bbing, vb/. sb. [-ing. 1] The action of 
Rub v . 1 ; concr. a copy made by rubbing (1845). 
Ru'bbing-stone. 1648. [f. Rub?. 1 ] A 

stone used for robbing. 

Rubbish (ro'bij), sb. (and a.). [ME. tv- 
bows, robeux ; perh. pi. of an old form * robe l, 
« mod. Eng. rubble (Skeat).] x. Waste or 
refuse material, in early use, esp. such as results 
from the decay or repair of buildings ; debris, 
litter ; rejected and useless matter of any kind. 
tAlso, a heap of rubbish. 9. fig. Worthless 
stuff ; trasfe 1601. b. Worthless, ridiculous, 


nonsensical ideas, discourse, or writing x6xa. 
c. In interjectional use 1863. 3. attrib . or tas 

adj. 1594- 

1. We perceiving from the Walls several Arms and 
Legs in the Air, mingled with the Smoke and Rub- 
bidge 1684. The r. of mortar from houses 1813. a. 
The body is but meer r. to the soul 1656. b. From 
hence to the end of your Book, 1 find nothing but R. 
and Trifles 1699. The jumbled r. of a dream Tenny- 
son. c. * Oh, r. f . . How can a skeleton sit and air him> 
self 1 * 1888. 

Comb . : r.-price, a paltry price, such as might pro- 
perly be paid for r. ; r. pulley, 1 a simple form of 
tackle-block used with a rope in hoisting materials 
from a foundation or excavation '. Hence Ru'bbishy 
*. abounding in, covered with, r. or litter 1 paltry, 
contemptible, worthless. 

Rubble (ro'b’l). late ME. [app. related 
in some way to prec.] x. Waste fragments 
of stone, esp. from decayed or demolished 
buildings ; falso, rubbish in general. 9. Pieces 
of undressed stone used in the construction of 
walls, esp. as a filling-in. Also r.-stone. 1365. 
b. ellipt. Rubble-work 1815. 3. Geol. Loose 

angular stones or fragments of broken material 
forming the upper covering of some rocks, and 
found beneath alluvium or overlying soil ; also, 
water-woin stones. Also r.-stone. 1796. b. 
Small coal , slack 1883. 4. local. The bran of 

wheat, before it is sorted into pollard, bran, 
sharps, etc. 1858. 

s. 'I hey were equally at home in the use of brick, 
or flint, or r. 1878. Hence Ru*bbiy a. abounding in, 
consisting of, r. t having the nature or form of r. 

Rirbble-work, ru bblework, ru bble 

work. 1823. [f. prec.] Masonry composed 

of rubble or u 11 wrought stones ; also, frag- 
ments of stone mixed with mortar aim used as a 
filling-in. 

Rubefacient (robfl?i*J£nt), a. and sb. 1804. 
[ad. pres. pple. of L. rubefacere ; see RUBIFY 
Med. A. adj. Producing redness or slight 
inflammation ; spec, of counter-irritants. B sb. 
An application producing redness of the skin ; 
ep. a counter-irritant having this effect 1805. 
Rubefaction (rob/fee kjon). 1658. LSee 
Rubify and -faction.] x. Med. The action 
of making (the skin) red; redness of the skin, 
esp. as produced by some application. 9. The 
pioduction of a red colour in water i860. 

|| Rubella (robe-li). 1883. [mod.L., nent. 
pi. of rubellus reddish.] Path. German measles 
Rubellite (rfi beiait). 1796. [1. L. rubellus 
reddish + -ITE 1 ab.J Min. A variety of tour- 
maline. 

j| Rubeola (rob/ 1676. [mod.L., neut. 
pi. of *rubeolus, dim. form of L. rubeus reddish.] 
Path. +1. Small red spots, usu. Incident to 
smallpox or measles -1693. 9. Measles. Now 

rare or Obs. 1803. 3. German measles; rubella 

1858. 

Ruberythric (robirr]>rik), a. 1857. [f. L. 
rubia madder ■+■ EkythriC <*.] Chem. R. acid , 
a yellow crystalline compound contained in 
madder-root. 

Rubescent (robc’Bent), a. 1731. [ad. 
pres. pple. of L. rubescere, f. ruber red.J Tend- 
ing to redness; reddening, blushing. Hence 
Rube'acence (rare), the fact of becoming red. 
Rubiaceous (rfibi, *'/;»»), a. 1839. [f. mod. 
L, Pubiacex, f. Rubia (L. rubia) the genus 
madder.] Pot. Pertaining to or characteristic 
of a family of plants of which madder (Rubia) 
is the typical genus. 

Rubiacin (ro'bi&sin). 1848. [f.L . rubia + 
-(c)in.] Chem. A yellow colouring matter ob- 
tained from madder-root. So Rubia'cic a. 

Rubia n (rtf’biftn). 1851. [f. L . rubia + 

-an 1 i. ] Chem. The bitter principle of madder- 
root, lienee Rubia'nlc a. applied to an acid 
produced by the oxidation of r. in contact with 
alkalis. 

Rubicelle (ro*bisel). 1671. [a. F., app. 

a dim. of rubis ruby.] A variety of spinel, of a 
yellow or orangc-Tcd colour. 

Rubicon (ro’bikffo). 1696. [Ancient name 
of a small stream which formed part of the 
boundary between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul ; 
the crossing of it by Caesar marked the be- 
ginning of the war with Pompey.] x . To cross 
or pass the R., to take a decisive or final step, 
esp. at the outset of some undertaking or enter- 
prise- a. A boundary, bounding line, or limit. 
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RUDDY 


lit, or jig. 2690. a* at t rib . Applied to a variety 
of bezique 1887. 

1. The die being cast and R. crossed 1643. a. The 
bancks of the Boyn. . , the ould R. of the Pale 17x1. 

Rubicund (r£ a bikzmd) f a. 1503. [a. F. 
rubicond , or ad. L. rubicundus , t rubere to be 
red.] tz. Of things : Inclined to redness ; red 
-1671. 9. Of the face, etc. : Reddish, flushed, 

highly coloured, esp. as the result of good 
living 2696. b. Of persons : Red-faced (with 
good living) 1837. 

a A sleepy eye, a r. face, and earbnncled nose 
Smollett. Hence Rubicu'ndity, the state of being 

r. ; redness. 

Rubidine (rfl’bidain). 1868. [f. L. rub id us 
red + -ine 6. ] Cham. A compound belonging to 
the pyridine series. 

|| Rubidium (rwbi a di0m). i86a. [f. L. rubi- 
dus red, with ref. to the two red lines in its 
spectrum.] A soft, silvery-coloured metal be- 
longing to the group which includes caesium, 
lithium, potassium, and sodium. 
fRubifica tion. 159a. [f. mod.L. *rubiji- 
cat-, rubijicare\ see -ATION.J The process of 
heating to redness -1645. 

Rubify (rfi bifai), v. late ME. [a. OF. 
rubifier, rubefier (mod.F. rubifier) ~ med. L. 
rubificare, a Rom form repl. L. rubefacere , f. 
rubeus red ; see -KY. ] trans To make red ; to 
redden. Now rare. 

Rubiginous (rttbi-dijinas), a. 1656. [f. L. 
rubigin-, rubigo rust, blight + -OUS.] z. Rusty, 
rust-coloured, ferruginous 1671. ta. Of plants : 
Affected by rust or blight. Blount. So Rubi-- 
ginose a. (Hot.) applied to a surface whose 
peculiar colour is due to glandular hairs. 
fRu’binCe. 1511. [var. of Ruby, corresp. to 
OF. and Sp. rubin, med. L. rubinus .] A ruby 
-1691. 

|| Rubor (ru'tyj). 1656. [L., related to ruber 
red. ] Redness, ruddiness. 

Rubric (r/irbrik), sb. and a. late ME. [ad. 
F. rubrtque or L. rubrica .] A. sb. x. Red earth, 
red ochre, ruddle. Now arch. a. A heading of 
a chapter, section, etc., of a book, written or 
printed in red, or otherwise distinguished in 
lettering ; a particular passage or sentence so 
mirked 1450. b. trans f. A descriptive heading 
or title ; a designation or category (rare) 1831. 
3. A direction for the conduct of divine service 
inserted in liturgical books, and properly written 
or printed in red. late ME. 4. A red-letter 
entry (of a saint's name) in the Church calendar ; 
hence, a calendar of saints i6ix. 5. The title 
or heading of a statute or section of a legal code 
(orig written in red) 1604. 

a. The event is so unusual that it deserves to be 
printed as a r. in the official report 1885. x As a 
Minister, I teach her Doctrines. 1 use her Offices. 
I conform to her Kubricks. Wksley. 5. It is neither 
mentioned in the title nor the r. of the Act of Parlia- 
ment Scott. 

B. at/rib. passing into adj. 1. Written or 
printed in red 1475. tb. Inscribed with the 
titles of books -1755. 9. Red, ruddy, rubicund. 

Now arch. 1659. b. Applied to certain lake- 
colours 1835. 

1. What tho' my Name stood r. on the walls Pops. 
b. Curl’s chaste press, and Lintot’s r. post Pops a. 
A rubrick nose, and a canonical belly 1694. Hence 
Ru'bric v. trans. to rubricate. 

Rubrical (rfl'brikal), a. 1641. [f. Ruuric 
sb. +-AL x.J ti. Pertaining to the colour red. 
Milt, 9. Marked by red letters (rare) 1666. 
3. Of or pertaining to liturgical rubrics; con- 
forming to, enjoined by, the rubrics *754* 

3. A lifeless r. piety War bukton. Hence Ru*bri- 
cally ad-,’. 

Rubricate (rfi-brik^t), v. 1570. [f. L. 

rubric at-, rubricate, f. rubrica Rubric jAj i. 
trans. To mark or colour with red ; to write, 
print, or mark in red letters, b. To place in 
the calendar as a red-letter saint 1570. c. To 
furnish with red-letter headings ; to regulate 
bv rubrics 2846. 9. intr. To sign by mark 

instead of name 1846. 

s. C. A formal.. religion, according to which the 
thoughts of men were to be clast and rubricated for 
ever after 1846. So tRu’bricate ppl. a rubricated. 
Ruhrica'tion, the action or result of rubricating. 
Ru*bricfttor, one charged with the execution of the 
rubrics in manuscripts, etc. 

Rubrician (rwbrijftn). 1849. [f. Rubric 


tb. + -ian. J One who studies or adheres to 
liturgical rubrics. So Ru'bricist. 

Rubricity (rwbTrsIti). 1800. [f. as prec. 

+ -ITY.] 1. Assumption of a red colour. 9. 
Adherence to liturgical rubrics 1876. 

*■ The periodical . .r. of the Nile Geijuss. 

Rubatone (rtrbsttfmi). late ME. [f, Rub 
t/. 1 + Stone A stone used for rubbing or 

sharpening; esp . a kind of whetstone. 

Ruby (r»*bi), sb. and a. ME. [a. OF. rubi, 
more usu. rubis, repr. the Rom. stem rubin- 
(see Rubin(e), obscurely related to L. rubeus, 
ruber red. ] x . A very rare and valuable precious 
stone (the true or oriental r.), of a colour vary- 
ing from deep crimson or purple to pale rose- 
red ; now classed as a variety of corundum. 
Also, a less valuable stone (an aluminate of 
magnesium) dist. as the spinel ruby, or a rose- 
pink variety of this, the balas ruby. b. The 
jewel of a watch (in the finest work usu a 
variety of ruby) 1875. a » A. red pimple on the 
face 1558. 3. The colour of the ruby ; a glow- 

ing purple-tinged red. Also + Her. - Gules. 
157a. 4. transf Applied to : a. pi. The lips 

1593. b. Red wine 1671. c. Pugilistic slang. 
The blood i860. 5. (See quota.) 1606. 6. 

Printing. A size of type, intermediate between 
nonpareil and pearl. (Cf. Agate sb. 4.) 2778. 
In U.S. «= Brilliant sb. 4. 

This lniu Is printed In Ruby type 
7. as adj. Having the colour of the ruby 2508. 

t. At thee the R. lights its deep’ning glow Thom- 
son. Phr. Above rubies , of inestimable value. 3. 
I’he swinging spider's silver line, The r. of the drop 
of wine Emerson. 4. b. Still the Vine her ancient 
R. yields FitzGerald. 5. What is called r. of arsenic 
or of sulphur is the realgar ; the r. of rinc is the red 
Mend ; and the r. of silver is the led silver ore 1797. 
7. Jvl. C. in. i. * 6a 

Special collocations: r. blende, red silver, proustite; 
r. glass, glass coloured by the oxides of copper, iron, 
lead, tin, etc. ; T. silver, proustite ; r. spinel ** spinel 
r.i r. tail a. having a r.-red hinder part ; applied to 
tiymenopierous insects of the genus Chrysis, esp. the 
golden wasp ; sb. the golden wasp ; so also r .-tailed 

a. ; r .-throat, a r.-tliroated humming-bird or warbler ; 
T. -throated a. having a r.-red gorget ; r. wood, ‘ an 
E Indian wood, the produce of Ptet ocarpus santa- 
linus ; T. zinc, sphalerite or zincite of a deep-red 
colour. Hence Ru'bied a. coloured like a r. \ r.- 
unged Ru bious a. r.-coloured. Ru*by w. trans. to 
dye ur tinge with the colour of the r. 

Ru cervine (r*s5u vain), a. 1881. [f. mod. 
L. Rucervus ; see Rusa and Cervine a.] Zeol. 
Ol or belonging to a genus ( Rucervus ) of East 
Indian deer. 

|| Ruche (raj, F. rwj\ sb. 1827. [F. rmhe 

(t rvuche, rusche ) bee hive, and (in allusion to 
the plaits of a straw hive) frill.] A frill or quil- 
ling of ribbon, gauze, lace, or the like, used to 
ornament some part of a garment or head- 
dress. Hence Rucbe v. trans. to trim with a r. 
Ruchlng, a trimming consisting of ruches. 

Ruck (rrk\ sb . 1 ME. [app. of Scand. 
origin, corresp. to Norw. ruka with the same 
meanings.] x. A heap or stack of fuel or com- 
bustible material. a. A rick or stack of hay, 
corn, etc. ; ta shock or stook. Sc. and n. dial. 
1546. 8. A heap or pile of any material. Freq. 

in phr. in a r. Now dial. 2601. b. transf. A 
large number or quantity; a multitude, crowd, 
throng 1581. 4. The r. : a. Racing. Those 

horses which arc left behind in a body by the 
fastest goers. b. The undistinguished crowd 
or general run (of persons or tilings). 1846. 

3. b. Finishing with a r. of figures all at once 2847. 
4. a. Who headed the K. ? * I’, said Lord George 1846. 

b. Far more honest,.. than the r. of their sect 1859. 

| Ruck (rrdc), sb* 1787. [a. ON. hrukka.~\ 

A crease, fold, or wrinkle ; a ridge. 

Ruck (rrk), v . 1 Now dial. ME. [perh. of 
Scand. origin ; cf. Norw. dial, ruka to crouch.] 
intr. To squat, crouch, cower, huddle together. 
Ruck (rnk), v. a 181a. [f. RUCK sb.*) I. 

intr. To slip up or work into creases or ridges ; 
to become creased or wrinkled. 9 . trans. To 
crease ; to wrinkle or cause to work up into 
ridges x8a8. b. To draw or gather into small 
folds 1896. 

a. Mr. Sawyer.. rucked his plaid trousers up to his 
knees i860. __ 

Ruckle (rtrk’l), v.l 1839. [f. Ruck v* 

+ -le 3.] 1. intr. To work (up) into folds or 

wrinkles. 9. trans . To form, draw together, 
into folds 2889. 


Ruckle (nrk’l), v* 2530. [Of Scand. 
origin.] intr. To make ft rattling or gurgling 
sound ; to rattle in the throat. 

Rucksack (nrksaek). 2895. [ad. G. ruck- 
sack, f. rucken, dial. var. of riicken back + sack 
Sack sb . 1 ] A kind of knapsack worn by tourists. 
Ruction (rirkjon). dial, or colloq. 1825. 
[Origin unkn.] Usu. pi. A disturbance, riot, 
tumult, row. 

Rud (r»d), sb. Now dial, and arch. [OE. 
rudu, related by ablaut to riad Red a. J 1. 
Red or ruddy colour ; redness, ruddiness. 9. 
Complexion (of those parts of the face which 
are naturally reddish) OE. 3. Chiefly dial 
Ruddle ; fa red cosmetic OE. 

Rud, v. Now dial. ME. [Related to 
prec. and Ruddy a.) fx. trans. To make red 
or ruddy -1700. 9. dial. To mark or colour 

with ruddle 1680. 

Rudaa (r£‘<las]. sb. and a. Sc. 1725. 

Origin obsc.] A. sb. A coarse, unmannerly 

old) woman ; a termagant, virago, hag. B. As 
adj. Hag-like ; coarse, unmannerly 180a. 
Rudd (ri?d). 1606. [app. f. Rud A 

freshwater cyprinoid fish ( Leuciscus erythroph- 
thalmus) resembling the roach ; the red-eye. 

Rudder (rtrdai). [OE, rdOer : — Tent. 
*ro/>ra -, from the stem of Row v.) +2. A pad- 
dle or oar used for steering or propelling a ves- 
sel -1602. 9. A broad, flat piece or framework 

of wood or metul, attached vertically to the 
stern post of a boat or ship (later, also to an aero- 
plane or airship) in such a way that it can be em- 
ployed in steering it ME. b .Jig, One who or 
that which guides, directs, or controls, late ME. 
3. Brewing. A kind of paddle used in stirring 
malt in the mash-tub 1440. 4. Omith. « RhC- 

1 HIX a. 1884, 

a. The Barke abandoned of her Rother.rannr whither 
the wind cairied her 1633. b. Khiine the Rudder is 
of Verses 1663. 

att rib. and Comb., as r.-chain, etc. c also in specific 
names of birds and fishes, as r.-bird, -duck, a 
name for Erismatura rubida , one of the Sniny-iailed 
Ducks 1 -perch - next (<*). Hence Ru'dderlesft a. 
having no r. j Jig. without guidance or control. 

Ru dder-fish. 1734. [Rudder j£.] The 
name of several species of fish which follow or 
accompany vessels; esp. (a) the rudder-perch, 
a W. Indian sea-fish ; (£) the pilot-fish, Nau- 
crates ducior ; ( c ) the log- or barrel-fish (Lirus 
or Palinurus perciformis\ of America ; (d) a 
bluish fish ( Seriola sonata), native to the West- 
ern Atlantic. 

Ruddle (ntrd’l), sb.l 1538. [Related to 
Rud sb. and v. Cf. Raddle j A a , Reddle sb .] 
A red variety of ochre used for marking sheep 
and for colouring. 

Ru'ddle, sb* 1583. Var. of Riddle sb.* r. 
Ruddle (u? a d , l),v. 1718. [f. Ruddle j^. 1 ] 
trans. To mark, smear, or paint with ruddle- 

A woman.. was ruddling her doorstep 1839. 

Ruddock (rtrdak). [OE. rudduc , related 
to Rud sb.. Ruddy a. ; see -ock .1 i. The red- 
breast or robin, E'.nthacus rubecufa . Now chiefly 
dial. ta. Cant. A gold coin ; hence pi., gold, 
money -1638. +3. A species of toad -1749. 

1. The tame rodok & the coward kyte Chaucer. & 
If. .he haue golden ruddocks in his bagges, he must 
be wise and honourabls Lylv. 

Ruddy (rxrdi), a. (sb.). [OE. rudit, f. the 
same stem as Rud sb. an d. v.l 1. Of tbc face, 
complexion, etc.; Freshly or healthily red. b. 
Of persons : Having a fresh red complexion 
ME. c. Characterized by, or associated with, 
healthy redness of feature 1830. 9 . gen. Red 

or reddish, late ME. fb. Causing redness in 
vegetation -1719. 8* slang . Euphemism for 

Bloody a. 8. 1914. B. absol. or as sb. Ruddy 
colour, late ME. 

x. R. his lips, and fresh and fair his hue Dryden. 
b. The Inhabitants comely and tall.rathei ruddie then 
hlacke 1613. c. A figure, .instinct with r. vigorous 
life x86o. a. Faire and whiteish ruddie cloudes 
spark Ming about e the skie 1554. As deere to me, as 
are the r. droppes That visit my sad heart Shaks. 
K. duck . . with the neck all round and the upper parts 
brownish-red 187a. R. plover. .head, neck and upper 
parts varied with black, ashy and bright reddish 187a. 
B. The r. of youth had fled his cheek 1893. Hence 
Ru'ddily adv. Ru'ddlneaa 
Ruddy (nrdi), v. 1689. [f. prec.] I. trans 
To render ruddy in hue j to redden. 9. intr. 
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RUDE 

To blush {rare) 1845. Hence Rirddled ppl. 

a. rendered r. t reddened. 

Rude (r«d), a. and adv. ME. [a. OF. ruide, 
rude (F. rude), or ad. L. rudis unformed, in- 
experienced.] A. adj. I. 1. Uneducated, un- 
learned ; ignorant, late ME. b. absol. as pi. The 
unlearned or ignorant late ME. tc. Of animals : 
Irrational, -late ME. 9. Inexperienced, in- 
expert, unskilled. Now arch, and rare, late ME, 

b. inexact, superficial 1601, 8. Uncultured, 

unrefined, late ME. b. uncivilized, barbarous 
1483. 4. Unmannerly, uncivil, impolite ; offen- 

sively or deliberately discourteous, late ME. 
5. Ungentle, violent, harsh, nigged ; marked 
by unkind or severe treatment of persons, etc. 
late ME. b. Involving hardships or discomfort 
X734. c. Of persons: Acting in a rough or 
harsh manner ; violent in action 1800. 0 . Tur- 

bulent, violent, boisterous, rough. Chiefly of 
the sea, winds, etc. late ME. b. Of health: 
Robust, vigorous 179a. 7- Of sounds: Dis- 

cordant, harsh, unmusical ME. 

s. They shall leave their cure not to a r. and un- 
lerned person but to a good, lerned, & experts curate 
Cbomwsll. c. The r. asse and the ox also, late ME. 

a. Here the r. chisel's rougher strokes I traced 1746. 
He was altogether r. in the art of controversy Macau- 
lay. b. He has been but a r. observer of them 1601. 

3. The r. Porter that no manners had Did shut the 
gate against him in his face Spenser. The r. state of 
manners and general ignorance of the clergy 1837, 

b. The r. people he framed to a civilitie Hooker. 4. 

We have done with civility. We are to be as r. as 
we please. Johnson. The profound respect .. was . . 
changed into r. familarity Gibbon. 5. Let goe that 
r. unciuill touch Shaks. Hands more r. than wintry 
sky Bykon. b. Such is our r. mortal lot Shiluiy. 
C. The exasperated r. Titan rives and smites these 
Girondins Carlyle. 61 In Cradle of the r. imperious 
Surge Shaks. R. thunders rake the crags 1807. 7. 

Peace you vngracious, Clamors peace r. sounds Shake. 
This man's r. and clamorous grief Scott. 

IL x. Of language, composition, etc. : Lack- 
ing in elegance or polish ; deficient in literary 
merit ME. b. Of drawings, etc. : Rough ; not 
very accurate or finished 1679. c. Roughly cor- 
rect 1854. a - Coarse, inelegant, rough {rare). 
late ME. 3. Of natural scenery or objects: 
Rugged, rough ; uncultivated, wild, late ME. 

4. Imperfect, unfinished. Now rare or Obs. late 

ME. b. Of natural products . Un wrought ; un- 
manufactured, raw 1555. c. Left in a natural 
rough state; undressed 1800. 5. Of a rough, 

inelegant, or rugged form ; in early use, bi|j and 
coarse; strong but ill-shaped, late ME. b. 
Roughly made or formed; imperfect 1612. 6. 

Of an imperfect, undeveloped, or primitive 
character 1600. 

1. A r. version of the Old Testament 1861. b. 
Some r. design In crayons or in charcoal 1746. A r. 
school- boy hand 1890. 3. An open, r. common 1756. 

The r. rock remains uncovered 1867. 4. b. Either 

the r. or manufactured produce Adam Smith. The 
cotton, .in its r. state Disraeli. C. Three pillars of 
r. stone Wordbw. 5. The Heav’n-bom-childe, All 
meanly wrapt in the r. manger lies Milt. b. It is 
easy to descend into it by a r. path Scott. 6. In the 
r. idolatry of the Arabs Gibbon. 

B. adv. In a rude manner; rudely (rare) 
1475. Hence Rirde-ly adv., -ness. Ru'dish 
a somewhat r. 

Rudesby (rd’dzbi). Now arch. 1566. [f. 
Rude a . ; see -by 9.] An insolent, unmannerly, 
or disorderly fellow 

Rudesheimer (radashaimai). 1797. [ad. 
G. Riideskeimer (sc. wetn).'\ A fine white wine 
produced at RUaesheim on the Rhine. 
Rudiment (rd'diragnt), sb. 1548. [ad. L. 
ru dimen turn beginning, f. rudis imperfect. 
Rude.] i.pl. The first principles or elements 
of a subject ; those points which are first taught 
to, or acquired by, the beginner { also const. 
of (the thing to be learned), b. sing. A first 
principle; an initial step or stage 1548. 9. 

pi. The imperfect beginnings 01 some (ma- 
terial or immaterial) thing, which are the foun- 
dation of later growth or development 1566. 
b. sing. A beginning; an initial or imperfect 
form or stage 1626. 

1. From these first Rudiments he grew To nobler 
Feats 1680. The rudiments of Anthmetick 1638. 
a. Rudiments, however, may occur in one sex, of 
parts normally present in the other sex Dabwin. 
Rudiments of the tvorldx We, as longe as we were 
children, were in bondage vnder the rudiments of the 
worlde N.T. (Genev.) Gal. iv. 3. b. Several species 
have been found . . with a r. of a thumb 1880. Hence 
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Rndlme'ntal, Rudimentary mdj$. pertaining to, 
connected with, the rudiments of knowledge ; of the 
nature of a r. ; undeveloped, Immature, imperfect. 
Rudolphine (rodflfain), a. 1656. [f. the 
name Rudolph (see def.) + -INE 1 .1 R. tables , 
numbers, a series of astronomical calculations 
published by Kepler in 1697 and named after 
the Emperor Rudolph II. 

Rue (r«), sb . 1 Now dial, or arch. [OE. 
krlow, related to hrdowan Rue v.] i. Sorrow, 
distress ; repentance ; regret 9. Pity, com- 
passion ME. 

1. With r. my heart Is laden For golden friends I had 
Housman. 

Rue (r£), sb* late ME. [a. F. rue , for earlier 
rude : — L. ruta, ad. Gr. fivrff, orig. a Pelopon- 
nesian word.] x. A perennial evergreen shrub 
of the genus Ruta, esp. R. graveolens, having 
bitter, strong-scented leaves formerly much 
used in medicine. 9. With qualifying word 
prefixed applied to various plants 1731. b. 
With pi. A species of rue 1731. 

Then purg'd with Euphrasia and R. The visual 
Nerve, for he had much to see Milt. fig. For one 
shall . . drink life’s r., and one its wine 186a. a. Goat’s 
r. (see Goat). 

Rue (r«), v. [OE. hriowan — (M)Du. 
rouwen, OHG, (h)riuwan (G. reuen),c tc.] fl. 
trams. With dat. (or acc.) of the person, and 
usu. with impersonal subject. x. To affect 
a person with penitence (for sins or offences 
committed), -late ME. a. To affect with regret 
(for some act) ; to make (one) wish one had 
acted otherwise -X440. 8* To affect with sor- 
row ; to distress or grieve -1548. 4. To affect 

with pity or compassion -1590. 

a. Me rewith sore I am unto hir teyd Chaucer. 
4. Deare dame, your suddein overthrow Much rueth 
me Spenser. 

EL trans. With personal subject, x. To re- 
pent of (wrongdoing) ; to feel penitence (for sin) 
ME. 9. To repent of (some act or course of 
action) ; to regret and wish undone or altered, 
on account of the consequences ME. 8. To 
regard or think of (an event, fact, etc.) with 
sorrow or regret ; to wish that (something) had 
never taken place or existed ME. f4. To re- 
gard with pity or compassion ; to feel sorry for 
(a person, etc.) -1611. 

1. Ruing the spoile done by his fatall hand Drayton 
a. Rome has had to r. many a too hasty step 1874 
Phi. To r. it, the day, hour , etc. ; Ye shall r. the 
day ye took it 178a. 3. The world will have cause to 

r. this iniquitous measure Burke. Take him away, 
before 1 r. the day 1 saw him 1887. 4. Die is my dew ; 

yet rew my wretched state Spenser. 

IIL intr. x. To be penitent or contrite ; to 
feel repentance or remorse ME 9. To be re- 
pentant, or full of regret and dissatisfaction, in 
respect of some act (in mod. Sc. use esp. of a 
bargain or promise), late ME. 3. To feel sorrow 
or grief, esp. by reason of suffering from some 
fact or event ; to lament ME. f b. To be sorry, 
feel reluctant, to do something -163a 4. To 

have, take, or feel pity or compassion. With 
f of, on or upon (arch.) ; +also without const. 
ME. 

x. Hereafter, .honour awakes, causeth a wretch to r. 
1871. a. Avoid green gooseberries, or you will have 
cause to r. 1830. 4. R. 011 this realme, whoes ruine 

is at hand Sukkey. 

Rueful (rix'fuD, a. ME. [f. Rue sb . 1 + 
-ful 1.] 1. Exciting sorrow or compassion ; 

pitiable; doleful, dismal; expressive of sorrow, 
fa. Full of pity or compassion -1440. 

1. [The cat] maketh a rufull noise, and a gaatefull. 
when one profereth to figbte with another 157*. 
Knight of the R . Countenance ; Don Quixote. 
Hence Rue-ful-ly adv., -ness. 

IjRuelle (ri4|el). late ME. [F., dim. of rue 
street.] 1. The space between a bed and the 
wall ; the part of a bed next the wall. 9. A 
bedroom, where ladies of fashion, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, esp. in France, 
held a morning reception of persons of distinc- 
tion ; hence, a reception of this kind 1676. 
Rufescent (wfe*s€nt),«.and sb. 1815. [ad. 
L. rufescent-, rufescens, rufescere, f. rufus red- 
dish.] Of a colour tending to reddish ; some- 
what rufous. Hence Rufe'scence, r. tendency. 
Ruff (ref), sb. 1 late ME. [perh. U Rough 
a.] ti. A sea-bream or other sparoid fish 
-1668. 9. A small freshwater fish ( Acerina 

cemua) of the perch family, of olive-brown 
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colour with brown and black spots, and having 
rough prickly scales 145a 
Ruff (ref), sb.* 1593. [perh. snbst. use of 
Rough a.] ti. A circular outstanding frill on 
the sleeve of a garment ; a ruffle -1647. a. An 
article of neckwear, usu. consisting of starched 
linen or muslin arranged in flutings, and stand- 
ing out all round the neck, worn esp. in the 
reigns of Elisabeth and James I. 1555* 8 * 

A collar of projecting or cfistinctively coloured 
feathers o** hair round the neck of various 
animals 1698. b. An artificial variety of the 
domestic pigeon resembling the Jacobin 1735. 
4. A circular object resembling a ruff 1693. 

a. That beath’nish Ruffe of thine, that perks Upon 
thy stifle-neckt colter Quarles. 3. The grouse . wears 
A sable r. around his mottled neck 1856. 4, Soft on 

the paper r. its leaves 1 spread Pope. 

Ruff (ref), sb.* 1589. [ad. OF .roMe, souffle, 
earlier r outfit, ronfie , — It ronfa.] fi* A former 
card-game. Also r. and honours. -1688. 9. 

The act of trumping at cards, esp. in whist 
1856. So Ruff v* trans . to trump 1598. 

Ruff (ref), sb.* 1634. [perh. f. RUFF sb.* 
3 J The male of a bird of the sandpiper family 
( Tringa or Machetes pugnax), distinguished 
during the breeding season by a ruff and ear- 
tufts. 

Ruff (ref), sb.* 1688. [perh. imitative.] 
=* Ruffle sb. % 

+Ruff, sb.* 1548. [Cf. Sw. ruff spirit, 4 go *.] 
1. The highest pitch or fullest degree of some 
exalted or excited condition -1692. 9. An 

exalted or elated state ; elation, pride ; vain- 
glory -1690. 3. Her. Of a ship : in her r., in 

full course -1688. 4. Excitement, passion, 

fury ; freq. in a r. -1641. I lence tRuff v.* tntr. 
to swagger, bluster, domineer. 

Ruff (, ref), v . 1 Now rare. 1548. [perh. f. 
Ruff j£. a ] 1. trans. To form into a ruff or 

niffs ; to provide with a ruff or ruffs. Also with 
up. +9. Of a bird : To ruffle (the feathers) 
-1597. t3- Falconry. Of a hawk: To strike 

(the quarry) without securing it -1646. 

Ruff (ref), v .3 Sc. i8a6. [f. Ruff sb .8] 

1. trans. To beat a niff or ruffle upon (a drum). 
Also intr. of a dmm : To be thus beaten 1827. 
9. trans. and intr. To applaud by making a 
noise with the feet 1826. 
fRu-ff-COat. 1653. [ prob. f. ruff, obs. var. 

of Rough a.] The caddis-worm -1833. 
Ruffed (reft), ppl. a. 1586. [f. Ruff sb* 
or z/. 1 ] x. Ruffled 1591. 9. Wearing a ruft’; 

provided with ruffs 1586. b- In names of 
animals : Having a ruff-like collar or markings, 
as r. grouse, pigeon ; r. lemur, etc. 1783. 
Ruffian (re'fl&n), sb. and a. 1531. [*• 

OF. rufien „ ruffian (mod.F. ruffen, ruff an) , ult. 
origin obsc.] 1. A man of a low and brutal 
character ; one habitually given to acts of vio- 
lence or crime ; a cut-throat villain. t9. One 
distinguished as a swaggering bully or dissolute 
person by his dress or appearance -1675. +3- 

A confederate or protector of prostitutes. Cf. 
BULLY sb . 1 4. 1618. 4. attrib . or as ad], a. 

Characteristic of or appropriate to ruffians 1553* 
b. Having the manners, behaviour, or appear- 
ance of ruffians 1597* 

1. Sub me yourself, noi pive me to the knife Of 
midnight ruffians 175a. 3. Ihe Common sorte lodge 

with Baudes called Ruffians, to whome in Venice they 
pay of their gayne the fifth parte x6i8. 4. a. Some 

fought from r, thirst of blood Scorr. Hence Ruffian 
v. tntr. to play the r. | esp. of wind, etc., to rage, 
bluster. Ru'manage, ruffianism: ruffians collec- 
tively. Ru’ffiauisb a. {rare) ruffianly. Ru'ffiaxtism, 
conduct or manners befitting a r. \ violence, brutality 1 
ruffians collectively. fRu'm&nous a. ruffianly. 
Ru*ffian-like, a. and adv. 1580. [f. Ruf- 
fian sb . J A. adj. Befitting, appropriate to, a 
ruffian ; resembling, having the qualities or 
manners of, a ruffian. B. adv. In toe manner 
of a ruffian (rare) 1600. 

R uffianl y (re-fidnli), a. 1570. [f. Ruffian 
+-LY 1 .] i. Having the character, appear- 
ance, or demeanour of a ruffian. 9. Character- 
istic of or appropriate to ruffians 1579- 
a. Two common soldiers of r. aspect 1874* 

fRu-ffin. ME. [Origin nnkn. 1 l. The name 
of a fiend -1500. 9 . Cant. The Devil -1641. 
Ruffle (re-fl), sb* 1533. [f. Ruffle ©.1] 
L ft, Disorder, confusion -171a. 9. A dis- 
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turbed state (of the mind) ; perturbation, ex* 
citement 1704. b. A disturbing or annoying 
experience or encounter ; annoyance, vexation 
1718. 8* A break or alteration in the evenness 

or placidity of some surface 1713. 4. The act 

of ruffling cards 1872. 

a. An administration, .calm and without r. 1767. 3. 
A r. of sourness shot over the features of the earl 
Meredith. Never, .a r. on the gently heaving water 

1894. 

II. +1. The loose turned-over portion or flap 
of a top-boot. B. Jons. 9. A strip of lace, etc., 
gathered on one edge and used as an ornamen- 
tal frill on a garment, esp. at the wrist, breast, 
or neck 1707. b. An object resembling a ruffle ; 
esp. the ruff of a bird 1862. 

Rii'ffle, sb .* 1534. [f. Ruffle v.*] i. A 
riotous disturbance or tumult ; a hostile en- 
counter or skirmish.; a contention or dispute, 
ta. sl Sc. A check or defeat -1721. b. A dis- 
turbing cause or event; a commotion -1716. 
+3. Ostentatious bustle or display -1694. t4- 

* Ruff sb.* -1688. 

s. In the r. between two pretenders, the right owner 
often finds the possession 1710. 

Ru-ffie, sb.% 1802. [Cf. Ruffj^. 5 ] Mil 
A vibrating drum-beat, which is less loud than a 
roll. So Ruffle vj intr. of a drum : to beat a r. 
Ru ffle, v . 1 ME. [Origin obsc.] Li, /runs. 
To destroy the smoothness or evenness of, to 
spoil the regular or neat arrangement of (cloth, 
the skin, etc. ). b. To roughen, raise, or abrade 
(the skin, etc.) as by rubbing or grazing upon 
1615. c. To draw together in a ruffle or ruffles ; 
to trim with ruffles. (Usu. in pa. pple.) 1653. 
2. To disorder, disarrange (hair or feathers) ; 
to cause to stick up or out irregularly 1490. b. 
Of a bird : To set up , stiffen (the feiithers), esp. 
as a sign of anger 1643. 3. gen. To disorder, 

render uneven or irregular, in some manner. 
Also rejl. 1528. 4. ta. 'To stir up\.o indignation. 
Siiaks. b To annoy, irritate, vex, discompose 
(a person, the mind, etc.) 1658. c. To trouble, 
disturb (a state of mind, etc.) 1701. 5. To turn 

over (the leaves of a book) hurriedly ; to slip 
(cards) rapidly through the fingers 1621. 6. 

intr. To rise unevenly or irregularly ; to form 
small folds or bends ; to flutter in this manner 
1577. b. i'o stir with anger or impatience 1719. 

1. Pray thee looke the gowne be not rufled 1607. 
A orow . . too apt to be ruffled 1833. C. The legs ruffled 
with black riband like a pigeon's leg Fepys. a. Not 
a hair Ruffled upon the scaifskm Tennyson. b. A 
■wan ruffling up its feathers at the presence of an 
eagle 1870. 3. A hurricane blew.. ruffling the lake 

1863. 4. a. Jut. C. 111. it. 33a. b. He is sensible of 

every Passion, but ruffled by none Steele. 6. [The sea] 
ruffles to the breeze and swells into the storm 1887. 

tIL x. trans. To put in to disarray or con fusion; 
to tangle, ravel -1638. b. To involve in ob- 
scurity or perplexity ; to bewilder (a person) 
-1679. a. To fold, wrap, heap, rattle up, in 
a rough or careless manner -1658. Hence 
Ru'ffler l , an attachment to a sewing-machine 
for making ruffles. 

Ruffle (rp-f’l), v . 2 1440. [Origin obsc.] 

x. intr. To contend or struggle with, to do 
battle far , a person or thing. Now arch . 9. 

To make a great stir or display ; to hector, 
swagger, bear oneself proudly or arrogantly. 
Now arch. Also const, with it and out 1484. 
8. Of winds, etc. : To be turbulent, rage, bluster 
*579* +4- trans. To handle roughly; to set 

upon with violence ; to bully -1721. tb. To 
handle (a woman) with rude familiarity -1720. 
+5. To take or snatch rudely -1715. 

1. Men of activity that could.. r. with the several 
rude persons in the country 1660. a. [He] gets drunk, 
ruffles, and roysters Kingsley, b. 1 . .would willingly 
r. it out once more in the King's cause ScorT. 5. 
Lear 111. vii 41. 

Ruffler 2 (rtrflaj). Now arch. 1535. [f. 

Ruffle t\ a ] *fi. One of a class of vagabonds 
prevalent in the x6th c. >18x8. 9. A proud, 

swaggering, or arrogant fellow 1536. 
fRuff-tree: see Roof-tree and Rough- 
tree. 

Rufi- (rtf*fi), comb, form of L. rufus red, as 
in rufir.arpous having red fruit, ruficaudate red- 
tailed, rufigallic , etc. 

Rufo- (rtf*fo), comb, form (on Or. types) of 
L. rufus red, in some adjs. denoting colour with 
the sense ' rufous ', as rufofulvous, etc. 


Rufous (rtf-fas), a. ( sb .). 1782. [f. L. rufus ; 
see -ous.] x« Of a brownish-red colour ; red- 
dish ; ferruginous. 9. cllipt. as sb. a. A brown- 
ish-red colour 1783. b. A r. -coloured moth 1832. 
Rirfter-hood. 1575. [Origin obsc.] A 
form of hood used for a newly-taken hawk. 
Rug (rvg\ sb. 1551. [perh. of Scand. 
origin; cf. Norw. rugga , rogga coarse cover- 
let, etc.] +1. A rough woollen material, 
a sort of coarse frieze, in common use in the 
16-17U1 century -1711. +b. With pi. A kind 

of frieze ; also, a frieze cloak or mantle -1680. 
2. A large piece of thick woollen stuff (freq. of 
various colours) used as a coverlet or as a wrap 
in driving, railway-travelling, etc. 1591. 3. A 

square or oblong mat for the floor, usu. of 
thick or shaggy stuff 1810. 

x. December must be.. clad in Irish rugee, or coorse 
freeze 1622. a. Mighty bot weather ; 1 lying this 
night, .with only a rugg and a sheet upon me Pbpys. 

attrib . : r. -beaded a. shock -headed. 

+Rug, a. 1700. [Gaming slang; origin 
unkti.J Safe, secure -1707. 

Fear nothing, Sir | Rug *s the Word, all 'a safe 
Rowe. 

Rug (rrg), v. Sc. and n. dial . ME. [prob. 
of Scand. origin ; cf. Norw. rugga, obs. Da. 
rugge, to rock (a cradle), to sway.T x. trans . 
To pull forcibly, violently, or roughly ; to tear, 
tug. 9. intr. To pull, tear, or tug {at some- 
thing) ME. tb. /?. and reave, to practise 
robbery -1596. 

j|Ruga (r£-g&). PI. rugee (rtf-dgi). 1775. 
[L. | Bot., Zool , etc. A wrinkle, fold, or ridge. 
So Ru’gate a. having rugae ; wrinkled. 

Rugby (rr-gbi). Name of the public school 
at Rugby in Warwickshire, used attrib. or 
absol. to designate one of the two leading forms 
of the game of football. Hence Rugbei&n 
(-b/’&n), a former or present pupil of Rugby 
school. 

Rugged (rxrgSd), a. (and adv.). ME. 
[prob. of Scand. origin; cf. Rug sb., and Sw. 
rugga to roughen.] A. +1. Rough with hair; 
hirsute, shaggy ; also of horses, rough-coated 
-1726. fb. Of cloth: Hairy, coarse, rough 
-1826. 9. Having small rough projections ; 

broken into irregular prominences ; rough, un- 
even 1548. b. Of ground : Broken, uneven ; 
full of stones, rocks, abrupt rises or declivities, 
etc. 1656. 3. Of features : Wrinkled, furrowed ; 

irregular ; strongly marked 1596. b. Wrinkled 
with care or displeasure ; frowning 1605. 4. 

Of weather, etc.: Rough, stormy, tempestuous. 
Now rare. 1549. b. Involving hardships* or 
severe toil 1730. 5. Rough to the ear ; harsh ; 

unpolished 1590. 6. Austere, harsh, severe, 

ungentle X597. 7. Lacking in culture and re- 

finement ; rude, uncultivated ; also, rough and 
hardy 1625. 8. Of a rough but strong or sturdy 

character 1827. g. U.S. Strong, robust, vigor- 
ous 1848. B. As adv. Ruggedly 1661. 

1. Approach thou like the r. Russian Beare Shaer. 
a. Beneath those r. elms Gray. b. The road very r. 
with stones Berkeley. 3. You have a good face now, 
but ’twill grow r. 1617. b. Sleeke o’re your r. Lookes, 
Be bright and louiall Shaks. 4 He. .question'd 
every gust of r. wings That blows from off each beaked 
Promontory Milt. b. R. hours and fruitless toil 
Keats. 5. But ah 1 my rymes too rude and r. arre 
SricNSER. 6. We.. dislike those r. pastors who will 
make no allowance for the follies of the age 1817. 7. 

Force is a r. Way of making Love 1680. Hence 
Ru'gged’ly adv* -ness. SoRirggy a. (now dial.) 
rugged t rough ; fshaggy ; fwild t stormy. 

Rugger (rxrgai). orig. University slang \ 
1893. Rugby football. 

t Rug gown. 1558. [f. RugjJ.] 1. A gown 
made of rug -1657. 9. One wearing a rug 

gown ; spec, a watchman -1646. 

Rugose (rtf'g<?»»s), a. 1703* [ad- L. rugo- 

sus, f. ruga.] Marked by rugae or wrinkles; 
wrinkled, corrugated, ridgy. 

R. lea/, that whose veins are sunk deep, and between 
which the membranous and fleshy part of the leaf rises 
in irregular forms 1753. Hence Kugo’aely adv. So 
Ru*gou* a. 1615. 

Rugosity (rogffglti). 1599. [acL L. rugo- 
sitas or F. rugositi\ see prec. and -ITY.] x . The 
state of being rugose or wrinkled. 9 . With a 
and pi. A corrugation or wrinkle ; a slight rough- 
ness or inequality 1664. 
a. Jig. History is apt to smooth out these rugosities 

, 


Rugulose (xtigUtlde's), a. 1819. [f. *rugula, 
dim. of L. ruga + -OSR JSntom ., Bot., etc. 
Having small ‘wrinkles ; slightly rugose. 

Ruin (rtf -in), sb. [Late ME. ruynt , mine a. 
(O)F. ruine, ad. L. ruina , L rucre to fall.] L 
1. The act, on the part of some building 01 
structure, of giving way and falling down. Now 
rare. 9. A ruinous condition, late ME. b. 
That which remains after decay and fall ; ruins 
[rare) 1460. 3. pi. The remains of a decayed 

and fallen building or town. Fieq. Jig. of 
persons, features, institutions, states, etc. 1454. 
c. trans/. Of material things 1597. 4. A ruined 

or ruinous building, town, etc. 1592. 6 * pi 

Damage, injury, done to anything 1592. 

s. The death of the Duke of Britaine, siaine by the 
ruine of a wall 163a. a. The old towne fals to r. 158a 
Whilst here the Vine o*er hills of ruine climbs 
Addison. 3. Palestine is a land of ruins 1856. 4. Jig 
The Noble ruine of her Magicke, Anthony.. .Leaning 
the Fight in heighth Shaks. 4. Vain endeavours to 
repair by Art and Dress the Ruins of time Swirr. 

II. x. The downfall or decay of a person or 
society ; utter loss of means, position, or rank, 
late ME. b. Dishonour of a woman ; degrada- 
tion resulting from this 1624. c. Complete 
destruction of any thi ng 1673. a * The condition 
of being ruined or reduced to an abject or 
hopeless state, late ME. 3. That which causes 
destruction or downfall, late ME. 4. gen. Des- 
truction, complete overthrow or devastation 
1586. 5. slang. Gin of a poor quality. Usu 

blue r. (see Blue a.) 1817. 

x. To pevfecte their Ruine, there hapned another 
fatal Mischance to them 1665. a. Princely counsel 
in his face yet shon, Maj ©stick though in r. Milt. 
Phr. Rack and r . : see Rack *6. 4 3. They were the 
ruine of him, and of all Israel a Chiron, xxviii. *3. 4 
R. seize thee, Ruthless King 1 Gray. 

attrib r. agate, jasper, marble (so called from 
the markings they exhibit). 

Ruin (rtf -in), v. 1581. [ad. F. ruiner , 01 
med.L. ruinare , f. ruina Ruin j£.] I. trans. 1. 
To reduce (a place, etc.) to ruins 1585. b .fig* 
To overthrow, destroy (a kingdom, etc.) 1585. 
+2. To destroy, extirpate, eradicate ; to do away 
with by a destructive process -1725. 8- To 

inflict or bring great and irretrievable disaster 
upon (a person or community) 1613. b. To 
bring to financial ruin; to reduce to a state 
of poverty 1660. c. To dishonour (a woman) 
1679. d- To demoralize completely 1832. 4. 

To spoil, damage, injure, in a completely de- 
structive manner 1656. b. To Involve in disasiei 
or failure ; to make entirely abortive 1596. c. 
To invalidate entirely 1665. 

x. The wall, which was of tough mud, was ini pea 
fectly ruined 1849. b. What ruins Kingdoms, and 
lays Cities flat Milt. 3. Marke but my Fall, and 
that that Ruin'd me Shaks. b. Many gentlemen 
and ladies are ruined by play Berkeley. d. It was 
universally agreed that college had ruined me Dis- 
raeli. 4 He rides., till tbe thorns have ruined his 
silken surcoat 1889. b. People r. their fortunes by 
extravagance 1736. C. It rumes his hypothesis 1693. 

H. intr. x. To fall into ruins ; to fall head- 
long ; to go down with a crash. Also with in. 
1604. 9. To come to ruin ; to be brought to 

poverty ; to be overwhelmed by failure 1596. 

x. Hell saw Heav’n ruining from Hcav'n Milt. 
Hence Ru’inable a, that may be ruined ; perishable 
Ru'iner, one who or that which ruins. 

Ruinate (rtf m^tt), ppl. a. 1538. [ad. med. 
L. ruinatus, ruinare ; see Ruin v.J x. Of 
buildings, etc. : Ruined, ruinous. Now some- 
what rare. 9. involved in ruin or disaster 
Now rare. X59X. 
x. A famous Citie now r. Milt. 

Ruinate (rtf*in*»t), v. 1548. [f. ppL stem 
of med.L. ruinare ; see prec.] x. trans. To 
reduce to ruins. 9. To bring destruction upon, 
to overthrow (a kingdom, state, eta) 1574 3. 

To ruin or impoverish (a person) 1577. T4. To 

demolish or destroy ; to lay wasts -1740. +5, 
To overthrow, overturn, subvert utterly -1695. 
6. intr. To go or fall to ruin 1560. 

x. Jig. You r. the whole tower of Faith 1670. g. 
T* attempt to r. So glorious a Design Daniel. Hence 
Ru inated ppl a. Rulna*tion, the action of ruin- 
ing; tbe fact or state of being ruined. 

Ruinous (rtf-mss), a. late ME. [ad. F. 
ruineux, -euse, or L. ruinosus ; see Ruin 
and -ous.] x. Falling or fallen into ruin 5 de- 
cayed, dilapidated, broken down. a. Brought 
to, sunk into, ruin or decay [rant) 1587. 3. 

Bringing or tending to bring rain , disastrous. 
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destructive, pernicious 1596. +4. Pertaining to 
a fall or crash. Milt* 

1. The Town.. is very r„ nothing left entire 1660. 
a Is yon'd despis'd and r. man my Lord? Shaks. 3. 
Any attempts to raise its price, .would be r. to the 
wool trade 1843. Hence Ru*inoua-ly adv., -ness. 

Ratable (rfi'l&b’l),a. Also rateable. 1449. 
[f. Rule v. and jA + -able.] +i. Capable of 
neing ruled; governable -1680. 9. U.S. col log. 

Allowable by rule ; permissible 1888. 

Rule (rfil), sb. [ME. riule, a. OF. riule, 
rule s— L. regula straight stick, ruler, pattern.] 
I. 1. A principle, regulation, or maxim govern- 
ing individual conduct, b. transf Applied to 
a person or thing, late ME. 9. The code of 
discipline or body of regulations observed by 
a religious order or congregation ; hence eccas., 
the order or congregation itself ME. a* A 
principle regulating practice or procedure ; a 
fixed and dominating custom or habit, late ME. 
b. A regulation determining the methods or 
course of a game or the like 1697. c. Without 
article: Rigid system or routine. Out of r., 
contrary to custom. 1796. 4. Law. a. An order 

made by a judge or court, the application of 
which is limited to the case in connexion with 
which it is granted. Also called a particular r. 
or r. of court . 1447. b. A formal order or regu- 
lation governing the procedure or decisions of 
a court of law ; an enunciation or doctrine 
forming part of the common law, or having the 
force of law. Also called a ( standing ) r. of court. 
1530- 5* A regulation framed or adopted by 

a corporate body, public or private, for govern- 
ing its conduct and that of its members 1558. 
6. The rules , a defined area in the neighbour- 
hood of certain prisons, esp. those of the Fleet 
and King's Bench, within which certain prison- 
ers, esp. debtors, were permitted to live on 
giving proper security 1669. b. The freedom 
of these bounds or 4 rules ’ 1766. 

x All endeavour to deduce rules of action from 
balance of expediency is in vain Rusk in. There are 
foure rules, or relieious Orders 1631. Their r. . .obliges 
them to. .a total abstinence from fle*h 1738. 3. Phr. 

R . qf the road : see Road sb. 4. So Rulers) 0/ the 
sea. b. The Rules of fair battle will be punctually 
observed Scott. 4. a. Phr. R. absolute , an order 
following a rule nisi and changing a conditional direc- 
tion into a peremptory command. R. nisti see Nisi. 

t Joint r. t one observed by both branches of a legis* 
ture of two houses. Standing r., a permanent 
regulation of a corporate body governing its ordinary 
ocedure. 4 . b. On r., allowed to live in the rules ; 
er lodgers used commonly to be prisoners on r. from 
that place [sc. the Fleet] Thackcrat. 

II. i. A principle regulating the procedure 
or method necessary to be observed in the pur- 
suit or study of some art or science. (See also 
Rule of thumb.), late ME. b. Grammar. 
A general principle formulated concerning the 
form or position of words in a sentence 1495. 
9. Math . A prescribed method or process for 
finding unknown numbers or values, or solv- 
ing problems 154a. 3. Without article in pre- 

ceding senses, esp. in phr. by r. late ME. 

s. [This] May prove, though much beside the rules 
of art. Best for the public Cowpkb. a. R. of alliga- 
tion^ practice, etc. : see those words. R. of three , a 
method of finding a fourth number from three given 
numbers, of which the first is in the same proportion 
to the second as the third is to the unknown fourth. 
Also called the golden r. (see Goldsn a. 5), r. of Pro- 
portion. 3. A certain skill in quarrelling by r. 1839. 

IIL 1. A standard of discrimination or estima- 
tion ; a criterion, test, canon, late ME. 9. A 
fact, or the statement of one, that holds gener- 
ally good ; that which is normally the case ME. 

1. There can be no hard and fast r. by which to con- 
strue .. commercial agreements 1884.. s. The posses- 
sion of the gift throughout the Christian community 
was the r. and not the exception 1863. Phr. As a (or 
the ) r„ normally, usually. [The) exception proves the 
rule s see Exception x. 

IV. +1. Good (or right) r„ good order and 
discipline. So without adi. -1605. +9. Con- 

duct. behaviour, manner of acting -x6oi. fb. 
Misrule, disorder, stir, riot -1703. 3. Control, 

government, sway, dominion, late ME. 4. 
The control or government ef(=* exercised by) 
a person or thing ME. 5. The control, manage- 
ment, government, etc. of (** exercised over or 
in) something, late ME. 

x. Mach. v. it 16. 3, The woman's power U for r. ( 

not for battle Ruskin. 4. Lead forth the Years for 
Peace and Plenty fam'd, From Saturn's R., and 
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better Metal nam’d Prior. 5. Neptune ..Took in by 
lot.. Imperial r. of all the Sea-girt lies Milt. 

V. 1. A graduated strip of metal or wood 
(marked with feet, inches, etc.) used for measur- 
ing length, esp. by carpenters and masons ME. 
9 .poet. A shaft or beam of light 1634. +3- A 

straight line drawn on paper, esp . for the writing 
of music -1662. 3. — Ruler 3 b. 1703. 4. 

Tyfog. A thin slip of metal (usu. brass) used for 
separating headings, columns of type, articles, 
etc. , and in ornamental work ; also a dash, short 
or long, in type-metal, thus - (en rule) or thus 
— (em rule), used in punctuation, etc. 1683. b. 
Without article (brass r.), as a material 1771. 
c. A composing- or setting-rule 1683. 

x. Phr. To run the r. over (colloq), to go thoroughly 
over (a person as in medical examination), to estimate 
(his qualifications, etc.) or to go through (his pockets 
a* a pickpocket, etc.), a. Som gentle taper, .visit us 
With thy long levell’d r. of streaming light Milt. 
Rule (rfil), v . ME. [ad. OF. riuler , ruler 
i — L. regulare to regulate.] I. 1. trans. To 
control, guide, direct, exercise sway or influence 
over (a person, his actions, life, etc.). 9. To 
moderate, restrain, curb (one’s appetites, etc.) 
by the exercise of self-control, late ME. 3. To 
direct, guide, manage (a thing) ; to have under 
one’s control, late ME. 4. To govern, exer- 
cise sovereign power over, to control with 
authority, late ME. 5. absol. To exercise 
sovereignty, to govern ; to hold supreme com- 
mand or sway X509. 6. Comm. Of prices : To 

be at a certain rate ; to be current or prevalent 
1639. b. Of commodities or trade : To bear a 
(specified) current price or value ; to maintain 
a (given) average or quality 1690. c. To go in 
a certain way ; to have a certain character, 
place, or quality 1676. 

I. My blood begins my safer Guides to r. Shaks. 

Phr. To be ruled, to submit to counsel, guidance, or 
authority 1 to listen to reason, a. He that ruleth his 
spirit [is better] then he that taketh a citie Prov. 
xvi. 3a. 4. She, who ne’er answers till a Husband 

cools, Or, if she rules him, never shews she rules Pora. 
The star that ruled his doom was far too fair Shkllky. 
5. What madnesse rules iu braine-sicke men Shaks. 
A prince that rules by example, more than sway 
B. Jons. 6. Sales dragged somewhat, price* ruling 
about the name as on Monday last 1 889. b. Trade 
ruled dull at barely late rates 1881. 

II. trans. To lay down judicially or authorita- 
tively ; to decide, determine, declare formally. 
In later use const, that , or with out of. late ME. 
b. To decide, settle ; to decree 1843. c. To 
shut or put out by formal decision 1890. 

Public opinion . . rules that every conclusion is absurd 
..except such as it recognizes itself Newman. C. 
Four instructions were ruled out. .a* capable of being 
dealt with in Committee 1893. 

IIL 1. To mark (paper, etc.) with parallel 
straight lines drawn with a ruler or by a machine 
1440. 9. To form or mark out (a line) with or 

as with a ruler 1599. 

Rule-joint 1789. A movable joint such 
as is used for measuring-rules. 

Ruleless (rfi*l,U>s), a. 1443. [f. Rule sb. 

+ -less.] x. Ungovemed; lawless, unre- 
strained ; not subject to rule or order. 9. De- 
void of rules, irregular 1867. 

Rule of thumb. Also hyphened. 169a. 
[Rule sb.'] A method or procedure derived 
entirely from practice or experience, without 
any basis in scientific knowledge; a roughly 
practical method. 

The English . . have in all their changes proceeded, 
to use a familiar expression, by the rule of thumb 
M. Arnold, attrib. Beyond this rule of thumb cal- 
culation, no experience could bring him to penetrate 
his mystery 1837. 

Ruler (rttdoj). late ME. [f. Rule v. + 
-ER 1 .] i. One who, or that which, exercises 
rule, esp. of a supreme or sovereign kind. 9. 
One who has control, management, or head- 
ship within some limited sphere. Now Obs. or 
atxh. late ME. 3. fa. * k ule sb. V. x. b. A 
straight-edged strip or cylinder, usu. of wood 
or ivory, used for guiding a pen, pencil, etc. in 
forming straight lines upon paper, etc. late ME. 
4. A workman who rules straight lines in ac- 
count-books, etc. 1858. 

x. Stem r. of the sky! Whose sport Is man, and 
human misery 1757. % Parallel rulerif)\ see 

Parallel a. 1 b. Hence Htrlership. 

Ruling (rfl-lig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Rule ©.] 
1 . The action of governing ; exercise of author- 
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ity. a. A judicial decision; also gen. an 
authoritative pronouncement 1560. 3. The 

action of using a ruler. Also attrib • as r.- 
machine , -pen, etc. z6zx. b. concr. A ruled line 
or lines 1890. 

Ruling (r£*lii}), ppl. a. 1593. [f. Rule 
t/.] x. Exercising rule or authority ; governing, 
reigning 1648. b. R. Elder, among Presby- 
terians, a lay elder. X593. 9. Predominating, 

dominant, prevalent 1733. 3. Of prices, etc. : 

Current, general ; average 1861. 

x. He belonged half to the r. and half to the subject 
caste Macaulay, a. The r. Passion conquers Reason 
still Popb. Hence Ru‘lingly adv. 

Ruly (r«*li), a. late ME. [orig. f. Rule 
sb. + -Y l .J Observing or amenable to rule or 
good order ; law-abiding, disciplined, orderly 
Opp. to Unruly. 

Rum (mn), sb. 1 1654. [perh. an abbrev. 
of Rumbullion or Rumbustion.] 1. A spirit 
distilled from various products of the sugar-cane 
(esp. molasses and dunder). and prepared 
chiefly in the West Indies and Guiana, b. 
U.S. Used generically as a hostile name for 
intoxicating liquors 1858. 

Comb. : r.-DUd, redness casued by excessive drink- 
mg, appeuring first on the nose, and extending over 
the face; also, an excessive drinker; r. punch, 
shrub, toddy, beverages in which r. is the principal 
ingredient. 

fRum, sb% slang. 1790. [Partly f. Rum 
a.] 1. A poor country clergyman in Ireland. 

Swift. 9. Ellipt for rum customer -1845. 
Rum (r»m), a. slang. 1774. [perh. var. of 
Rom gipsy, in collocations like rum cove.] 
Odd, strange, queer. 

There *s rummer things than women In this world 
though, mind you Dickens. This was the rummest 
go he ever saw Thackeray. Phr. A’, start, (slang.) 
surprising occurrence. R. customer , a person or 
animal that is dangeious to meddle with. Hence 
Rirmly adv., -ness. 

Rumal, var. of Komal. 

Rumbelow (rzrmb£l<fu). Now rare. ME. 
[See sense 1.] 1. A meaningless combination 

of syllables serving as a refrain, orig. sung by 
sailors when rowing. (Cf. Heave-ho.) 9. A 
kind of carriage 1881. 

x. Heue and how rombelow, row the bote, Norman, 
rowe Skelton. 

Rumble (rtrrab’l), sb. late ME. [f. Rum- 
ble v. 1 ] 1. A low, continuous, murmuring, 

grumbling, or growling sound, as that of thun- 
der, distant cannon, heavy vehicles, etc. b. 
Applied to language or utterance 1680. fa. 
Commotion, bustle, tumult, uproar -1682. 3. 

The hind part of a carriage when so arranged 
as to provide sitting accommodation, or to carry 
luggage 1808. 

x. The r. of a distant Drum FitzGerald, a. A 
stormy peplc . . Delitynge euere in rumbul that is newc 
Chaucer. 3. Miss D. and Isabella go in the r., as 
it is called, behind 1808. Hence Ru*mbly a. of a 
rumbling character. 

Rumble (r»*mbT), v. 1 [ME. romblcn y rum- 
blen, of onomatopceic origin.] i. mtr. To make 
a low, heavy, continuous sound. 9. To move 
or travel with a continuous murmuring, or low, 
rolling sound, late ME. b. transf. Of persons : 
To be conveyed in a rumbling vehicle 1833. 3. 

To produce a rumbling noise by agitating or 
moving something (rare), late ME. 4. trans. 
To utter, run over, drone out, give forth, send 
doivn, with a rumbling sound 15 . . 

x. Rombie, romble goe the waters Drkkke The 
wind-shaken ropes r. and rustle 16^8. a. A Spring of 
water mildely romblyng downe Spenser, 4. '1 hey 
rumbled and roared prayers with a zeal that shook 
the window-panes i8oa. Hence Ru’mbler. one who 
or that which rumbles. Ru’mbling vbl, sb. and 
///. a. Ru'mblingly adv. 

Rumble, v.* slang. 1898. [Origin onkn.j 
trans. To discover, detect, fathom. 
Ru*mble-tu*mble. 1801. [f. Rumble v. 
+ Tumble z/.l ti. — Rumble sb. 3. -1858. 
9. A rumbling coach, carriage, or cart 1806. 3. 

A rough or tumbling motion. Browning. 
RumbO ( r*r mb*?). Now arch. 1751. [app. 
f. Rum sb. 1 ] A variety of strong punch, made 
chiefly of rum. 

RumbO w • ling. Naut. slang . 1874. [perh. 
var. of Rombowline.] Grog. 
tRumbu'Uion, 1651. [Origin unkn.] Ram 
-167a. 
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•j-Rumbirstion. 1659. [Origin unkn.] Rum. 

Rumen (ru'men). 1798. [a. L.,the throat.] 
The first stomach of a ruminant animaL 
||Rumex (rtf'meks). 1771. [L., sorrel.] Bot. 
A genus of plants which includes the sorrel and 
dock ; a plant of this genus. 

Rumicin (nrmisin). Also -ine. 1864. [f. 
L. rumic-, rumcx sorrel.] Chem . An acid ob- 
tained from the root of Rumex Hydrolapathum ; 
chrysophanic acid. 

Ruminant (r£'min&nt), sb. and a. 1661. 
lad. L. ruminant ruminari or ruminare to 
Ruminate.] A. sb . An animal that chews the 
cud ; one of the Rummantia . B. adj. 1. Chew- 
ing the cud, ruminating 1691. 9. Contempla- 

tive, meditative X849. 

llRuminantia (r«minse*njt&). 1830. [L. 

neut. pi. of pr. pple. of ruminari or ruminare .] 
The class of ruminant animals. 

Ruminate (r£-min/it), v . 1533. [f. L. 

ruminat -, ruminari or ruminare, f. rumen 
Rumen.] i. trans. To revolve, turn over and 
over in the mind ; to meditate deeply upon, 
b. To meditate, consider (a design, etc.) with 
a view to subsequent action 1588. 9. To chew 

or turn over in the mouth again 1609. 3. intr . 

To chew the cud 1547. 4. To muse, meditate, 

ponder 1575. 

1. Conduct me, where from company, I may reuolue 
and r. my greefe Siiaks. b. Ruminating wiath, he 
scorns repose Pock. 3 He mad* various sounds with 
his mouth ; sometimes as if ruminating, or what is 
called chewing the cud Boswell. 4. My head But 
ruminates on necromantic skill Marlowe. The blos- 
som of an idea .came ont into full blow as I ruminated 
upon my pillow Mme D'Akblay. Hence Ru*minated 
PPL a . meditated, considered, digested. Ru'lXllna- 
tive 0. contemplative, meditative. Ru'minator, 
one who ruminates. 

Rumination (rwmin^i /on). 1600. [ad. L. 
ruminatio ; see prec. and -ATIon.] 1. Con- 
templation, meditation. b. pi. Meditations, 
reflections 1638. a. The action of chewing the 
cud 1658. 

«. In which my often r wraps me in a most humorous 
sadnesse ^haks a. The Voluntary Motion of the 
Stomach, is that only which accompanies R. 1676. 

Ru-mkin l . Now arch. 1636. [app. of 
LG. origin.] A variety of drinking-vessel. 

Ru'inkin 2 . 1679. [app. £ Rump sb. + 

-KIN.] The Persian rumpless or tailless cock 
or hen. 

Rummage (re'mddg), sb. 1526. [orig. 
aphetic a. older F. (also Sp.) arrumage (mod. 
arr image), f. arrumer (mod. arrimer), of unkn. 
origin. J i. +a. Naut . The arranging of casks, 
etc., in the hold of a vessel -1688. b. Miscel- 
laneous articles, lumber; rubbish 1598. tc. 
Place of storage ; storage capacity -1639. 9. 

Bustle, commotion, tutmcil. Obs. exc. Sc. 1575. 
3, An overhauling search 1753. b. spec. A 
thorough search of a vessel by a Customs 
examining officer 1867. 

a. Haml 1. i. 107. 3. I shall have a r. for it among 

the old inusic-book shop** 1873. 

Comb ; r. goods, goods out of date in warehouse : 
r. sale. (0) a clearance sale of unclaimed goods at 
the docks, or of odds and ends left in a warehouse ; 

( b ) a kind of charity bazaar. 

Rummage (wmdclg), v . 1544. [f. prec.] 
I. trans . -fi, Naut. &. To arrange, or re-arrange 
(goods) in the hold of a ship. Also^ra. -1735. 
fb. To set in order, put straight (a ship, the 
hold) by re-arranging the cargo -1625. 9. 

Naut . a. To search thoroughly, ransack (the 
hold of a vessel, etc.) 1628. b. spec, of Customs 
officers 1763. a* To make a search in or 
among ; to overhaul in order to find something 
1616. 4. To scrutinise, examine minutely, in- 

vestigate 1704. 5. To disarrange or disorder ; 
to knock, stir, or drive about ; to force or rout 
out by searching or making a stir. Somewhat 
rare. 1591. b. To bring out by searching ; to 
fish out or up 1715. 

a. a. We rumniMgeJ our Prize, end found e few 
Boxes of Marmalade 1697. 3. We rummaged our 

pockets in vain for the required passport 18 jj. 4. 
Upon this, they fell again to roinage the Will Swift. 
3. D. She has also rummaged up a coop that will hold 
six chickens Cowrsa. 

LL. intr. x. Naut . To make search (farrange 
or re-arrange cargo, etc.) in a vessel 1595. a. 
To engage In a search, make an investigation, 
of any kind x666. 
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1. Their Business is to r. in the Hold on all Occa- 
sions 1728. a. He pulled out a pocket-book, and 
rummaged some time, but to no purpose 1789. A 
jolly ghost, that .. lapt at doors, and rummaged like 
a rat Tennyson. Hence Ru'mmager, tone who 
arranges cargo in a ship ; one who makes a search or 
overhaul. 

Rummer (re*mw). 1654. [repr. WFlera. 
rummer, rommer, or Du. romer, roemer\ the 
orig. meaning is perh. 'Roman glass 1 .] A 
large drinking-glass. 

Rummy (rp mi), sb. 1919. A card-game, 
played with two packs, in which the players 
aim at making sequences of the same suit and 
sets of the same denomination, each player in 
turn taking either an exposed or a revealed 
card, and m exchange discarding a card from 
his hand. 

Rummy (rxvmi), a. slang or colloq . 1828. 
[f. Rum a. ■+ -y l .] Odd, queer, singular. Hence 
Ru'mmily adv. Ru'mminesa. 

Rumorous (rtf'moras), a. 1550. [f. Ru- 

mour sb. +-OUS. J x. Making a loud confused 
sound ; resounding. Now arch. a. Of the 
nature of rumour ; rumoured [rare) 1605. 3- 

! Full of rumours or reports (rare) 1641. 

Rumour (rwTnai), sb. Also (chiefly U.S.) 
rumor, late ME. [a. OF. rumour (mod.F. 
rumeur) : — L. rumorem, accus. of ru mo r voice.] 
1. fa. A (widespread! report of a favourable 
or laudatory nature, late ME. only. b. Talk 
or report of a person or thing in some way 
noted or distinguished. Now arch . 1440. tc. 
The fact of being generally talked about ; repu- 
tation, renown. Milt. 9. General talk, report, 
or hearsay, not based upon definite knowledge, 
late ME, 3. A statement or report circulating 
in a community, of the truth of which there is 
no clear evidence, late ME. +4. Loud expres- 
sion of disapproval or protest -1568. 5. 

Clamour, outcry ; noise, din. Now arch . 1440. 
t6. Uproar, tumult, disturbance -1639. 

1. b. Great is the r. of this dreadful! Knight Shaks. 
C. Fame.. Nor in the glistering foil Set off to th’ 
world, nor in broad r. lies Milt. a. You seem . .Too. . 
companionable a man To act the deeds that r. pins on 
you Shkllky. 3. Does the Rumor hold for true That 
hee *s so full of Gold? Shaks. 5. The r. of the wind 
among the garden trees 1885. 

Rumour (r«*mai), v. Also U.S. rumor, 
late ME. [f. prec.] x. intr. fa. To resound 
with disapproval, late ME. only. b. To invent 
or circulate rumours 1858. a. trans. To 
circulate by way of rumou r 1594. 8- intr. To 

make a murmuring noise 1900. 

a. This haue I rumour’d through the peasant-Townes 
Shaks. 3. The sea that rumoured light and soothingly 
round the rock of Doom 1900. Hence Ru'mourer 
{rare), one who disseminates rumours. 

Rump (romp). [ME. rumpe, prob. of 
Scand. origin.] x. That part of the body 
(of an animal or bird) from which the tail 
springs ; fthe tail ; hence, the hind-quarters, 
posteriors, buttocks, a. This part of an animal 
or fowl as cut off and used for food 1^86. 8* 

fig. A small, unimportant, or contemptible rem- 
nant or remainder of a body of persons (esp. of 
a Parliament) 1649. b. Hist. The remnant of 
the Long Parliament (restored in May, 1659) 
which was dissolved by Monk in x66o ; also 
(esp. in later use) the earlier remnant of the 
same Parliament from the time of Pride’s Purge 
(Dec. 1648) to its dissolution by Cromwell in 
April, 1653. 1659. c. So A\ Parliament 1670. 

3. b. The R. was universally detested and despised 
Macaulay. 

Comb. : r.-band, a leather band passing over the r. 
of a horse to support the trace-chains ; -bone, the 
coccyx (now rare)\ -fed 0. fed on the best joints, 
pampered ; -strap - r.-band. Hence Rtrmper, 
{Hist.) a member or supporter of the R. parliament, 
Ru'mpless a. having no r. or tail ; tailless. 
Rumple (wmp’l), sb. Now rare. 1500. 
[ad. MDu. (also Du.) rompel, f. MDu. rompe 
wrinkle.] A wrinkle, fold, crease. Hence 
Ru'mply a . full of rumples (rare). 

Rumple (nrmp’l), v. 1603. [f. prec,, or 
ad. MDu. rompelen . ] x. trans. To wrinkle, 
crease, draw into wrinkles, render uneven or 
irregular. 9. To touzle, disorder, crumple. 
Also with up. 1650. t 3 - To squeeze together, 

distort -1687. 

s. Beds of bogbean foliage, rumpling the green 
floating carpet of lily-leaves 1893. a. Girls like to be . . 
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rumpled a little. .sometimtx Golds M. Hence Ru*n> 
pled Ppt.a. wrinkled, crumpled, creased; touzled. 
Rumpus (rznnpifa), sb. colloq. 1764. [prob. 
fanciful/) A riot, uproar, disturbance, row. 
Hence Ru'mpus v. intr. to make a disturbance. 
Run (m 1), sb. 1450. [f. Run v.~\ I, I. 

A single spell or act of running, b. A distance 
covered, or taking a certain time to cover, by 
running 1596. 9. a. Cricket. An act of running 

successfully from one popping-crease to the 
other by both batsmen, counting as an addition 
of one to the score 1746. b. Baseball . A unit 
of scoring obtained by running the round of the 
bases 1875. 3. a. A spell of riding after hounds 

or in a race 1812. b. A round of running at 
hare-and-hounds. Also, the course taken by 
the harriers. 1857. 4. a. A spell of sailing, 

esp. between two ports 1712. b. An excursion, 
trip ; a rapid journey accompanied by a short 
stay at a place 1854. c * A single journey made 
by a locomotive engine ; the distance thus 
traversed 1870. 5. A landing of smuggled 

goods 183a. 6. A rapid course ; esp. with a r. t 

rapidly, with a rapid fall 1822. 7. Golf. A stroke 
in which the ball is made to run along the 
ground; usu. r.-up 1901. 8. With advs., as 

run-in; spec, in Rugby football, an act of run- 
ning over the touch-line of the opposite side 
with the ball ; also, the home stretch in a run 
at hare and hounds, or in a race ; run-out, an 
instance of a batsman being put out while try- 
ing to make a run. 

1. Phr. To have a r./or one's money, to have some 
kind of return or satisfaction for one’s expenditure or 
exertions. (Orig. racing slang.) a. a. We had made 
our Bo runs in less than two hours 1859- 3. a. A real 

Lincolnshire r. at a good hunting pace 1812. 

1 L x. A small stream, brook, rivulet, or 
watercourse ; a channel or overflow. Chiefly 
U.S. and n. dial. b. A strong rush or sweep 
of the tide, etc. 1814. c. A flow of sand ; a slip, 
slide, sudden fall of earth. Chiefly Mining \ 
1854. 9. Mus. A roulade 1835. IH. x. A con- 

tinuous stretch of something 1674. b. A con- 
tinued course or spell <?/some condition or state 
of things 1714. c. A course or spell of (good 
or ill) fortune, esp. in games of chance 1697. 
d. Mining, and Geol. A continuous vein of rock 
or ore 1747. 9. A continuous series or succes- 

sion 1709. b. A shoal of fish in motion, esp. 
ascending a river from the sea for spawning 
1820. c. A pair of millstones. U.S. 1828. 3, 

A series or rush of sudden and pressing de- 
mands made upon a bank or treasury for imme- 
diate payment 1692. b. An extensive or well- 
sustained demand for something. Const, on. 
1818. c. Gaming. A continued spell of chance 
falling on a particular colour, etc. 1826. d. A 
concourse or resort of customers, etc. 1844, 
+4. A persistent set against , or attack upon, 
some thing or person -1779. 5. A success with 

the public, so as to be extensively bought or 
run after 1719. 6. A continuous period of being 

represented on the stage 1714. 7. A spell of 

making or allowing something liquid to run ; 
the amount run otf at one time i7ro. b. A 
spell of making or allowing machinery to run 
or continue to work 1875. 8. Common, genet al % 

or ordinary r., the usual, or average type or 
class ; the generality or great majority. Also 
without adj. 1712. b. A line or class of goods 
1883. 

x. A very promising r. of trout and grayling watei 
T867. b. Wicked men have, .a continu’d r. of success 
T714. c. The dice took a r. against him Sterns. 
a. A r. of wet seasons 1774. 3. When a r. comes 

upon them, they.. endeavour to gain time by pay- 
ing in sixpences 1776. 5, It is impossible for de- 

tached papers to have a general r...if not diversified 
with humour Addison. 6 . This comedy.. bad a 
lengthened r. 1857. 7, b. An experimental r. to test 

the machinery 1882. 8. In the common R. of Man- 

kind, for one that is Wise and Good you find ten of a 
contrary Character Addison, b. Makers of the ordi- 
nary runs of cloth 1883. 

IV. 1. A regular track made by certain ani- 
mals 1821. b. An enclosure for domestic ani- 
mals or fowls to range or take exercise in 1856. 
9. An extensive range of pasture- or grasing- 
land. Chiefly Austral. 1890. 3. A slope, trade, 
or support along or on which something may 
run or move 1834. 4. A pipe or trough along 

or down which water may run X833. 

t. Hares have their regular highways or 'runs* 
J878. a. It is, generally speaking, a good sheep r. 
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i§ 96. |. b. U.&. A rent or ladder in a garment 

193 a. 

V. 1. Naut. That part of a ship's bottom 
which rises from the keel and bilge, and nar- 
rows toward the stem (for bows) 16x8. a. a. 
The time during which a dramatic work holds 
the stage continuously 1705. b. The progress 
or prevalence of a disease 1717. 8 . The act of 

running, asp. in rapid retreat or flight. Chiefly 
In phr. to or on the r. x66o. b. A running pace 
1840. c. Capacity for, or power of, running 
1857. 4. The rush, flow, or onward movement 
*/ water, air, etc. 1626. b. The flow or melody 
if verse 1725. c. By the r. = with a run 1800. 
5. The course, direction, or tendency of some- 
thing immaterial 1730. 0 . a. The direction, 

line, or lie of anything 1748. b. Mining . ' The 
horizontal distance to which a drift may be 
carried ’ 1864. 7. a. The freedom or range of a 

house, etc. ; the privilege of free resort, access, 
or use X755. b. The r. of one's teeth ; free board, 
usu. in return for work done; maintenance, 
support 1841. c. The pasture of an animal for 
a certain period 1854. 

1. A rakish, .craft,, .with a deep keel and sharp r. 
1831. a. a. The usage was to engage stars for the r. 
of the piece 1885. 3. b. We started at a r M men and 

dogs for the solid Tee 1856. 5. The r. of luck is 

against us 1809, 7. a. 1 have the r. of two good 

houses 1809. 

Run (wn), v. [OE. has (1) rinnan, ran , 
*runnon, gerunnen , strong intr. verb, subject 
to metathesis, of which very few examples occur 
in OE. texts, (a) A weak trans. verb, of which 
the orig. form was *rannian, appears in OE. 
only in the metathetic form seman, eaman 
(usu. In the sense of 1 to ride ’). ME. rinne(n, 
and renne(n are probably due to the influence 
of ON. rinna and renna. J 

L Intransitive senses. (Occas. conjugated in 
compound tenses with he instead of have to the 
end of the 18th c.) +Of persons and animals. 
1. To move the legs quickly (the one foot being 
lifted before the other is set down) so as to go 
at a faster pace than walking ; to cover the 
ground rapidly in this manner, b. Used to 
denote (hurried) travelling or going about, esp. 
to distant places ME. a. To go about freely, 
without being restrained or checked in any 
way. Freq. with about ; also with predicative 
adjs., as wild. OE. 3. To hasten to some end 
or object, or to do something ; to make haste, 
be active OE. b. To go or resort to a person, 
etc., esp. for help or guidance ME 4. To retire 
or retreat rapidly ; to take to flight ; to abscond 
or desert. Also const, from a place, person, 
etc. ME. b. So to r. for it 164a. 5. To rush 

*/, on, or upon a person with hostile intention ; 
to make an attack on ME, tO. To ride on 
horseback at a quick pace; spec, to ride in a 
tournament, to tilt or joust -165a. 7. To com- 
pete. or take part, in a race ( for a prize). Occas. 
with compl. denoting final position in the race. 
ME. b. To compete, stand as a candidate, for 
a position, seat. etc. Orig. U.S. x86x. 8. 

transf. Of fish : To swim rapidly 1530. b. spec . 
To pass to or from the sea ; to migrate 1887. 

x. She is run upstairs, .. this very instant Sterns. 
The young ones r. about as soon as they are out of 
the shell GoLosa Phr. That he who runs may read, 
an alteration of Habakkuk IL a, ' That he may r. that 
readeth it*. b. I have sometimes been obliged to 
r. half over London, in order to fix a date correctly 
Boswell, a. This meane whyle ranne sir Tristram 
naked in the forest Malory. R. about and divert your, 
•elf 278a. 3. The people.. r. almost from all places to 
assist his cause 1054. b. That day first I aid seem 
to glimpse why folk in trouble r. to drink so Reads. 
4. He.. had been forced to cut and r. 1893. 5. He 

ran at me and kicked me 2889. 6. 2 Hen. IV, il iv. 

377. Phr. To r. ( full) tilt at or against : see Tilt sb. 
7. A Plate of 40 1 Value was to be run for ^23. Gos- 
soon . . had run second to her for the Champagne 
Stakes 2891. Phr. Also ran, said of a horse which is 
not 'placed ’ in a race j hence as sb., mdfig. a failure, 
b. Ifne. .ran for President 2870. 8. The pike made 

a splendid fight, often running to weed 2867. b. The 
season when the eels are ' running ' 2893. 

* * Of inanimate things in rapid motion . 9. 

Of things, esp. the heavenly bodies t To move 
rapidly through space OR b. Of vehicles, etc. : 
To move easily or rapidly by reason of being 
set on wheels ME. 10. Of a vessel (or those 
•n board) : To sail swiftly or easily OR b. To 
sail or be driven on or upon the shore, rocks, 
etc. ; to come aground or ashore ME. c. To r. foul 


of, to collide or become entangled with (another 
vessel, etc.) ; to foul 1698. xx. a. To take a 
(hurried) journey for the purpose of making a 
short stay at or visit to a place, Chiefly with 
down, over, up. X708. b. Of a conveyance, 
vessel, etc. : To ply between (two) places 1825. 
1 a. a. To spread, pass, or move quickly from 
point to point : usu. with advb. phrases OE. b. 
Of sounds : To spread or pass rapidly along , 
down, through a place, company, etc. ; to be 
caught up or repeated in quiclc succession, late 
ME. c. Of statements, reports, etc. : To spread 
abroad rapidly ; to be or become widely current, 
late ME. d. Of plants : To creep or climb 1565. 
13. a. Of thoughts : To come suddenly into, to 
course or pass through , the mind ME. b. Of 
the eye : To glance, look quickly Also of per- 
sons, to give a rapid glance ( with the eye). x6n. 
c. To go back in retrospect 170a. 14. Of a 

weapon, etc. : To pass easily and quickly through 
something, to a certain point, etc. MR 15. To 
slip, slide, or move easily or freely : freq. with 
preps, or advs. MR b. Of the tongue : To 
wag freely 1553. c. Of bark : To peel off easily 
from a tree 1784. d. To unravel, come un- 
done 1878. e. To slip, diverge, go awry 1846. 
16. Of a ball, etc. : To roll forward on a surface. 
Said also of dice when thrown, late ME. b. 
transf. Of a player at billiards : To make the 
ball roll 1875. 17. To revolve on or as on an 

axis MR b. Of machinery or mechanical de- 
vices : To go ; to continue operating 1562. 28. 

Of thoughts, etc. : To revolve in the mind ; to 
return persistently to the memory 1601. b. To 
form, be present as, an impression X798. 

9. Far ran the naked moon across The.. ocean's 
heaving field Tennyson, b.fig. Your tongue so runs 
an wheels Hobbes. to. We were obliged lo r. away 
afore the wind Dc Foe. b. They had no escape but 
to r. aground 1877. Phi. To r. aboard, on board (of) . 
aee Board sb. V. z. 21. a. 1 wish you could have 
run over for a week 1831. b. Steam-boats r. between 
London Bridge and Chelsea on weekdays 1886. la. a. 
Squalls Ran black o'er the sea's face M. Arnold. C. 
There r. reports that made me shudder Carlyle 
13. a. The extravagant analogies which then ran 
through my brain Tyndall. 24. Looke, in this place 
ran Cassius Dagger through Shaks. 25. fig. Life 
ran smoothly in its ordinary grooves 1889. b. 1 hough 
your teeth be gone.. Yet your tongue can renne on 
patins Udall. 16. He who blows upon a ball when 
running makes the stroke foul 1830, 18. This Thought 
run long in my Head D* Fok. 

* * * Of liquids, sand , etc. (or vessels contain- 
ing these). 19. Of milk, etc. : To coagulate, 
curdle, form a curd. Now dial, late ME. b. 
To unite, combine ( into one), esp. in a moist or 
melted state 1715. ao. Of liquids : To flow. 
OE, a z. Of the sea, tides, etc. j To course or 
flow, esp. in an impetuous manner. Also with 
compl., esp. to r. high (see High adv.), or 
mountain (s high (see Mountain I x.) ME. 
aa. a. To flow as the result of melting ; to melt 
and flow, late ME. b. To spread on being 
applied to, or poured upon, a surface 1612. c. 
Of colours: To spread in a fabric when im- 
mersed in water or exposed to moisture 171 1. 
as- a. Of the sands of an hour-glass : To pass 
from one compartment into the other 1557. b. 
Of loose earth : To slip or fall in 1799. 34. To 

flow, stream, be wet with a liquid. Also with 
adjs., as r. red . MR afi. a. To discharge (or 
carry off) a liquid ME b. Of a vessel: To 
overflow ; to leak M E. c. Of an hour-glass : 
To allow the sand to pass from one compart- 
ment to the other. X500. 

19. b. The Church party and the Dissenters were 
now run into one 171J. so. He thrashed his naked 
back, until the blood ran 186a. fig. His Verses r. 
like the Tap Earle, as. What a devilish Sea there 
runs f 1694. Evil and good r. strong in me 2887. c. 
Beg hex not to wash them too hard, or they may r. 
1867. S3, a. Now our sands are almost run Shaks. 

•4. Her veins r. with water, not blood 2884. »$. a. 

Syn that my tappe of Ilf nigan to renne Chaucer. 
C* Look on thy glass, see how it runs 2650. 

**** Of time, money, practices, or other things 
having course , continuance , or extension. ao. 
Of a period of time : To oome to an end* be 
complete, expire. Only in pa. pple. OR 97. 
Of time : To pass or go by ; to elapse ; also, 
to be passing or current MR b. To continue, 
go on, last ; to remain existent or operative 
MR c. Of a play : To be played continuously 
(for a specified time) 1808. a8. A. Of money : 1 

To have currency ; to be in circulation ; to pass I 


current MR b. Of a writ, proclamation, etc. 1 
To issue; to have legal course or effect; to 
operate, late MR c. Of payments, practices, 
etc. : To be current or generally prevalent, 
late ME. ag. To have course or continuance; 
to go on ; to go, proceed, etc., in various fig. 
uses M E. b. Of qualities, etc. ; To beperslstent 
or common in a family 1777. 30. To extend 

or stretch ; to form a continuous line or bound- 
ary. late MR b. Law. Of memory, recollec- 
tiou, etc. : To extend or go back in time 1447 

s 6 . The night was almost run De Fob. *7. b. 
Leases r. in general for nineteen years 2843. c. The 
piece . . will r. the season 1 8a8. aB. b. Countrees where 
the Kynges Writt rennethnogbt 1436. 49. The 

covenant will not r., that is, u will not bind the 
assignee, nor pass to him >837. b. Learning that had 
r. in the family like an heir-loom Sheridan. 30. Tar- 
tana .. runneth along without controll by the high 
looking walls of China 2630k Jig. His patriotism very 
often runs far. into the region of prejudice 1890. b. 
The memory of man runneth not to the contrary 1765. 

***** Of things passing into , assuming, or 
maintaining a certain condition or quality. 31 
To pass into or out of a certain state, late ME. 
b. With adj. or other compl. : To become, end 
in being, turn, grow, fall, etc. 1449. 3a. a. To 
have a given tenor or purport ; to be worded 
or expressed in a specified manner 1586. b. 
To be constituted or conditioned 1724. 33. 

To have a specified character, quality, arrange- 
ment, form, etc. Const, with preps, and adjs, 
1658. lx To be of a specified (avei age or maxi- 
mum) size, price, etc. 1762. c. To be in the 
(average) proportion of 1849. 

32. Many one there be, that renne out of their 
wyttes..for their wyues sakes Covkrdaul i Esdras 
iv. a 6. b. To r. amuck (sea Amuck a), mad (see 
Mad a. i), riot (see R iot sb. 3), To r. dry, to cease to 
yield water or milk ; hence Jig., to become exhausted 
or spent. To r. low, to be nearly exhausted, to become 
scanty. To r. short : aee Short a. 3s a. So runs 
Lhe Fable Pope. b. We must take things rough 
and smooth as they r. 1764. 33. German traditions 

of obedience r. on different lines entirely 1890. b. 
The trout r. to a good sire in Portugal 1890^ C. His 
oats run 44 lb to the bushel 189a. 

II. Transitive senses. 

* To traverse, accomplish , aim at or avoid, 
etc., by running. 1. To pursue or follow (a 
certain way or course) iu running, sailing, etc 
OR b. Hunting. To pursue, follow up (a 
scent) 1607. c. transf. Of immaterial things 
1864. a. To traverse or cover by running, 
sailing, etc. ME. b. To scour, run about in 
(a place) 1648. c. To slip or shoot down (a 
rope, river, etc.) 1883. 3. To perform or ac- 
complish by running or riding 1494. 4. a. To 

go upon (an errand or message) 1500. b 
Billiards. See Coup sb * 3. 1850. d. ( roquet 
To play through (a hoop) or up to (a peg) 1874 
5. To flee or escape from (a place, country, 
etc.) ; to desert from (a ship) 1608. 6. ta. To 

r. .. fortune(s), in various phrases denoting 
voluntary sharing of another’s lot -T713 b. 
To expose oneself, or be exposed, to (a chance, 
danger, etc.) 1592. c. To incur, meet with, 
encounter 1624. 7. a. To r. it, or a voyage, to 

sail without convoy in time of war 1787. b. To r, 
the (or a) blockade : see Blockade sb. x. 1869. 
8. lo sew slightly and quickly, usu. by taking 
a number of stitches on the needle at a time 
1708. 9. To pursue, chase, hunt (game, etc.) 

1484. b. To contend with (a person, etc.) in a 
race 1786. c. To press hard or close , so as 
to inconvenience in some way. Also without 
adv. 1790. d. To press (a person or thing) close 
or hard in competition or rivalry 1806. 

1. Our fox.. did not r. the chain of woodland*, but 
held on southwards 189a. b. Hounds an running a 
high scent through a stiff country 189a C. Affairs 
ran their fated course 1889. a. We. .run from forty 
to fifty leagues a day 1748. b. Many., would sooner 
let their children r. the streets 1861. 3. The doom has 
run its course, the hour is here 1854. The Derby has 
been run in a snowstorm 1873. ( Phr. To r. (a thing) 
fine. to leave a very slight mat gin (esp. of time). To 
r. the gauntlet : see Gauntlet". 5. Some. were., 
obliged to r. their Country 17*7. 6. b. He who goes 

to Sea, or to War, runs a Venture 1675. To r. a risk 
see Risk sb. 1. 8. b. To attach (a ribbon, etc.) to 

doth by passing it through a series of holes. 

** To cause to run, move rapidly , or extend. 
10. To cause or force (a horse, etc.) to go rapid- 
ly, esp. when riding it OR b. Boeing. To enter 
(a horse, etc.) for a race ; also fig. to pit (lives) 
against each other 175a c. To allow to nan or 
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Teed at large, to graze (cattle, sheep, etc.) x8xa. 
ix. To bring into a oertain state, affect in a cer- 
tain way, by running. Chiefly rejl. and in phrases. 
1548. b. To bring.Tead, drag, or force (one ) into 
some state, action, etc. x6ai. c. To force, drive 
(a person or thing) out of, or of, some place 1737. 
1 a. To cause (a boat or ship) to move rapidly 
or easily forwards, esp. towards or against the 
land 1548. b. To bring, convey, transport, in 
a vessel, down a stream, along rails, etc. 1700. 

c. To land, smuggle (contraband goods) 1706. 

d. To sail (a vessel) in time of war without a 

eonvoy 1813. e. To get (something) hastily 
carried through 1891. 1 3. a. To drive or cause 

(one's head, etc.) to strike forcibly against (a 
person or thing) 1589. b. To thrust, esp . to 
dash or force (one’s head, etc.) into or through 
something 1533. 14.0. To drive (a vehicle, 

etc.) into, against , or through something 1663. 
15. To thrust or force (a weapon or the like) 
through or into a person, etc. 1480. b. To 
pierce or stab fa person). Usu. with through 
(a specified part). 1533. 16. a. To cause to roll 

quickly; spec . in Bowling, to drive away (the 
jack) 1593. b. To cast or pass (the eye, hand, 
etc.) rapidly along , down , over (etc.) something 
1738. e. To allow (bills or accounts) to accu- 
mulate for some time before paying 1861. 17. 

To cause to move, slide, pass, etc., in a quick 
or easy manner. Usu. witn advs. or preps, de- 
noting direction. 1683. b. To carry, pass, or 
suspend (a line or rope) between two points 
1769. 18. To cause (a conveyance, vessel, etc.) 

to ply from place to place, or between two 
places 1764. b. To keep (a mechanical con- 
trivance, etc.) moving or working 1849. c. To 
direct, conduct, carry on (a business, etc.). 
Orig. (7.S. 1864. d. To introduce or push (a 
person) in society X897. 19. a. To put or set 

up as a candidate. Orig. l/.S. 1862. b. U.S. 
and Austral. To tease, nag, or vex 1879. c * To 
prosecute (a person) ; to bring (a person) in for 
damages 1891. ao. a. To cut (a mark), draw 
or trace (a line), on a surface 164 1. b. To trace 
or pursue (a parallel, resemblance, etc.) ; to 
draw (a distinction) 1716. c. To lead, take, 
extend, carry (a thing) in a certain direction, or 
to a oertain length 1713. d. Plastering To 
form (a cornice, etc.) ; also, to cover (a space) 
wi'.h plaster 1835. 

10. As they that r. their horses for a wager, spur hard- 
est at the races end 1647. b. An owner runs In'* h-irse 
ostensibly to win 189a. xi. lie had almost inn him- 
self to a standstill 189a. b. These wild woods.. Will 
r. me mad Fletcher, c. Arresting a free negro, with 
a view to r. him out of the State 1823. la Our Pah- 
nuru<t now ran us ashore 1816. C. It was a smuggler 
tunning a cargo 1887. 13. a. If we r. our heads 

against walls we're safe to hurt ourselves 1887. 14. a. 

lie. .pretty nearly ran us into ** cart 1873. 15. If you 

had run a poniard into him Sjott. b. lie r. him vp 
to the hilts, as I am a soldier Shaks. 16. a. Rich. II, 
ti. L 123. C. At Oxford I ran what accounts with the 
tradesmen 1 liked Ruskin. 17. R. a red-hot fire- 
shovel over it, to brown it Mas Gi.assk. 18. b. The 
hands we can't employ, the mills we can't r. C. Bronte. 

c. tramp. It is often said of the President that he is 
ruled, or as the Americans express it, * run ' by his 
secretary 1888. Phr {slang) To r . the show, to 
‘ manage ' an undertaking, ao. a. To r. the line{s, to 
determine or mark off a boundary- line ( U.S . ). b. 
One might r. the parallel much farther Stsrnb. 

+** To cause to flow or come together . a 1 . To 
give forth, to flow with (a specified kind of 
liquid) ME, aa. a. To cause to coagulate, or 
to unite in a viscid mass, late ME. b. To 
unite or combine 1781. c. To convert into a 
certain form 1700. 03. a. To smelt (metal) ; 

to form into sheets, bars, etc,, by allowing to 
flow into moulds 1663. b. — Cast v. IX. 
169a c. To cause (a. liquid) to flow into a 
vessel, through a strainer, etc. 1738. 04. To fill 

up or fasten together with molten metal, etc. 
*657. 93. To let water escape through or 

from (a sluice, pool, etc.) ; esp. r. dry. 1839. 

•1. Rivers are said to r, blood after an engagement 
1B35. aa. b. The events of two days have been run 
into one 1868. aj. 9. It should be first run into 
ingots, then mulled 1873. 15. The sluices have been 

run to night 1839. 

Specialised uses, with preps. Run across — , to 
meet or fall in with. R. after—, a. To endeavour to 
gain the companionship or society of 1 to pursue with 
admiration or attentions, b. To follow or take up with, 
eagerly, R. against—* Su To set, operate, take 
•fleet, or be directed, against (one). b. To dash 


rapidly and forcibly against (a person or thing); to 
encounter suddenly or casually. R. in—, to lapse or 
fall into arrears of (payment, debt, etc.). R. into — . 
a. To incur (blame, displeasure, loss, etc.) ; to involve 
oneself in (debt, expenses, etc.), b. To rush headlong, 
fall into (some practice), c. To go on, advance, into 
(something) ; to mount up or amount to. d. To pass 
by change or transformation, to develop, into (some, 
thing), e. To merge into; to blend or coalesce with. 

f. To fall into; to tend towards; to be displayed in, 

g. To dash into or collide w.th, esp. by accident. Aho 
of dogs, to close with (an animal), R. on—, a. To 
discourse on ; to refer or relate to. b. Of the mind : 
To be engrossed or occupied with (a subject), c. To 
show a marked demand or preference for (some par- 
ticular thing). R. out of—, to come to the end of, 
to exhaust, one*i supply of (something). R. over — . 
a. To take a mental review of ; to think over. b. To 
glance over; to survey, scan, peruse, or read, rapidly. 

c. To repeat or recite quickly ; to tell over again, a. 
To treat, perform, enjoy, etc., in a slight or hasty 
manner, e. To go over with the hand ; to go through 
(u piece of music) rapidly. f. Of a vehicle, rider, or 
driver; To pass over (a person, etc., knocked down 
or lying in the way). R. through—, a. To examine, 
inspect, peruse, treat of or deal with, rapidly, b. To 
pa*s or go through, in the way of trial or experience. 
C. To wear out, consume, spend, waste, in a rapid 
or reckless manner. d. lo be or continue pre- 
sent in; to pervade. R. to — . a. To come, amount 
in numbers, extend in size or depth, to (a specified 
quantity). {b) To be able for {esp. capable of pur- 
chasing). (r> To cover the expense of, be sufficient 
for. b. To lapse or fall to (waste, ruin, etc.). c. 
Of land: To produce naturally, d. Of plants: To 
tend to the (undesirable) development of (seed, straw, 
etc.), e. To pass or develop into (some excess). R. 
Upon — , a. To have a tendency to, or a favour or 
fancy for, to seek much after (something). b. To 
dwell upon, be occupied with (a subject) in thought 
or discourse. C. To incur, bring on oneself, fall into. 

d. To make a sudden demand upon (a bank) for the 
purpose of withdrawing deposits, etc. e. To come 
upon suddenly. R. with—, a. To go along with ; to 
accompany; to march with. b. To eoncur, accoid, 
or agree with. 

With advs. R, away. a. To make off, retreat hur- 
riedly, flee, in the face of danger or opposition, b. To 
abscond ; to depart surreptitiously./rw* or to a person ; 
to elope with some one. C. To r. away with : [a) To 
depart surreptitiously with, to carry off (something). 
(£) To take up with, accept, believe (an idea, etc.) hur- 
riedly, without due reflection, (r) To carry off, gain. 
(d) To consume or exhaust, d. Of a horse, etc. : To 
rush off ungovernably, to bolt {with a person), e. To 
gel away from, to outebstance completely, in running 
or racing. R. down. a. in.tr. Of a clock, etc. : To 
become completely unwound; to cease to go. # b. To 
decline, fall off in viguur or health. c. To diminish 
or decrease, d. To deteriorate, e. trans. To knock 
down or overthrow (a person); to dash into, collide 
with.sink (a vessel), f. To pursue (game) until caught 
or killed ; to hunt down. g. To pul down, overwnclm 
(a person) by supeiiur force, argument, talk, etc. h. 
To disparage or vilify. R. in. a. intr To rush in, 
close with, in attacking or assailing, b. Rugby foot- 
ball. To run with the ball and touch it dowu behind 
the adversary’s goal-line. C. To pay a short or 
passing visit to a person, d. trans. To fix, fill in, 
with (melted lead, etc.), e. lo arrest and take (a 
person) into custody f. To insert, slip in. g. To 
enter and secure the election of (a person). R. off. 

a. intr. To take to flight ; to abscond or elope {with 
a person or thing), b. Of water, etc. : To flow off or 
away. c. To diminish, d. To go off, digress, iu talk. 

e. trans. To dash or rattle off; to write or recite 
rapidly. f. To allow to flow out ; to draw or drain 
off (a liquid), g. Sport. To decide (a race) finally. 
R. on. a. intr. To continue running or going on. 

b. To continue in operation, effect, etc. Also const. 
to (a certain point). c. Of time: To pass 01 elapse, 
d. To continue speaking ; to speak volubly ; also, to 
chatter. 8. To expand or develop into. f. Printing, 
To make (two paragraphs, etc) into one; so in phr. 
r. on chapters, an intimation that the beginning 
of chapters in a work is not necessarily to start on 
a fresh page. g. trans. To continue to narrate (a 
story). R. out. a. intr. Of a period of time, etc : 
To expire, terminate, come to an end. b. Of water, 
etc : To escape from the containing vessel, part, etc.. 
{b) Of vessels, etc : To leak. c. (a) To come to the end 
ol one’s resources or stock, {b) To become expended or 
exhausted ; to come to an end. d. Cricket . To move 
out rapidly from the block to hit the ball. e. Of a 
rope ; To pass out in continuous length, f. To extend 
or project; to protrude, jut out. g. To shoot out 
(into excrescences, etc.) ; to go on to something. h. 
To come out of (a contest) in a specified manner or 
position. i. trans. To finish or complete (a race, or 
period of time). {b) Sport, To bring (a race, etc.) to 
a conclusive result ; to decide, tj* To go through, 
spend, squander (money or property), {o) Agricflo 
impoverish, exhaust (land). k. (a) To advance (a 
gun) so that the muzzle projects from the part-hole (or 
embrasure), (b) To expand, extend, or fill out. (c) To 
allow or cause (a line) to be drawn or carried out. 
L Cricket, To put out (a batsman) while he is running 
between the popping guy, m. reft. To exhaust 


(oneself) by running t to come to an end, exhaust oneh 
means, etc. R. over. a. intr. Of a vessel, etc. t To 
overflow, b. Of liquid or grain: To flow over the 
side of a vessel, c. {passing into) trans . To recount^ 
relate, or repeat rapidly or succinctly, d. To review 
rapidly. Usu. in the mind, etc. 9 * To glance over, 
read hurriedly, f. To retouch slightly or quickly. 
R. through, a. To pieice or stab through the body 
with a weapon, etc. b. To read over rapidly, c. To 
draw a. line through (words). R. together, a. To 
combine, coalesce, unite, esp. in a moist or melted 
state. tb. To join in combat, engage in fight ; esp. 
to tilt or joust R. up. a. intr. To shoot up; to 
now rapidly. ( 3 ) To increase, mount up. b. To go 
back in time or memory. c. To rise to a high price 
or value, {b) To amount to a large sum. ( c ) To attain 
to a certain weight, size, etc. a. Of cloth, etc. : To 
shrink or contract after wetting, e. .Sporting. To be 
runner-up in a race, etc. f. trans. («) To make up 
(a sum or number) ; to augment (one's fortune), {b) To 
accumulate (a bill, debit, etc.) against oneself or 
another, (c) To bid against (a person) at an auction 
in order to compel him to pay more, {d) To causa 
(prices) to rise; to force fa thing) up to a higher price, 
g. To trace or follow up in some way. h. {a) To 
build, erect, set up (a wall, etc.), {b) To bring (a gun) 
up to the firing position, i. (a) To build or construct 
rapidly or hurriedly (and unsubstantially), (d) To add 
up. (a column of figures, etc.) rapidly. if) To sew 
quickly (and loosely). 

Run ( Tvn),ppl . a . 1669. [f. Run v .] 1 . 1« 
Of liquor That has run out or leaked. 9. Naut m 
That has dcseited. R. man, a deserter. 170a. 
Obs, or arch. 3. Of a fish : That has made 
a migration up a freshwater stream from the 
sea 1828, 4. a. Mining. Of coal: Soft, bitu- 

minous 1730. b. dial. Of milk; Coagulated, 
clotted x866. XL I. Of goods: Illicitly landed 
or imported; smuggled 1714. 9. Poured in 

or out in a melted state ; caused to flow out. 
R. b utter ; see Butter j ^. 1 1806, b. R. metal, 
steel, a form of cast iron 1833. 3. Carried on* 

continuous, running 1811. 4. R. stitch, a run- 

ning stitch. Also as vb. 1880. 

Rirn-about, runabout. 1549. x. One 
who runs about from place to place; dial, 
a pedlar. b. attrib. Given to wandering or 
1 oving 1788. 9. Austral, pi. Cattle left to graze 

at will 189a 3. A small light horse-vehicle or 

motor-car. Also attrib. wilh car . 1890. 
Runagate (r»*nig*it), sb. (and a.). Now 
arch. 1530. [Alteration of renna RenegatB, 
by association with ren(ne. Run v. + Agatb 
adv .J ti- An apostate -1693. a. A deserter, 
fugitive, runaway 1548. 3. A vagabond, 

wanderer ; a run-about 1547. 4. attrib. or at 

adj. 1563. 

a. Crews of these desperadoes, .. the runagates of 
every country and every dime W. Ikvino. 3. A crew 
of wild thieves and runnagales 1677. 4. A r. rogue 

without property.. or influence i8jz. 

Runaway (rtrnawri). sb. (and a.). 1547. 

[f. Run v. + Away adv . J A. sb. z. One who 
runs away ; a fugitive, a deserter. +b. An 
apostate, a renegade -1647. c. A horse which 
bolts while being ridden or driven 1607. 9 . 

An act of running away ; spec, an elopement, a 
runaway match 1724. 

1. A general Defection ensu'd upon this Run-aways 
Example 171a. a Many of the young people made.* 
a ‘ r.' 183a 

B. attrib. or as adj. z. Of persons : Having 
run away ; given to running away ; fugitive 
1548. b. Pertaining to, connected with, accom- 
panied by, running away or elopement 1748. 
9. Of horses, etc. : Escaped, or given to escap- 
ing, from the control of the rider or driver 1607. 
3. Sporting. Easily won ; one-sided 1895. 

s. Rather more than half were r. rebels and mui> 
derers Darwin. b. All the dinners and duels.. ana 
run-away matches, were, .discussed 1871. R. knock, 
ring , one given at a door as a trick or joke, and foU 
lowed by the rapid flight of the giver. 

Rtmch (ronj). Sc. and north. 155a. [Ori- 
gin unkn.J a. Charlock or wild mustard, 
Brassica S map is t rum, b. Wild radish, Rapher* 
nus Rapkanistrum. 

Runcinate (rTrnsin<ft), a. 1776. [f. L. 

runcina a plane (formerly taken to mean a 
saw).! Bot., etc. Irregularly saw-toothed, with 
the lobes or teeth curved toward the base. So 
Ra*ndnated a. Also Ru'ncln&to-, comb. form. 
Ruadale (rtrndAl). 1545. [f. Run v. + 

Dale * 1.] 1. A form of joint occupation of 
land, each joint holder occupying and cultivafr* 
jpg *®Yfral small strips of catches not cantigu- 
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ous to each other. a. Land occupied in this 
manner, or a share in such land 1819. 

Rundle (rirnd’l). ME. [var. of Roundle.] 
fi, A circle ; a circular or annular form, appear- 
ance, or arrangement ; a round -1843. ta. An 
object of a circular or spherical form -1680. b. 
A circular enclosure or field. Now dial. 1577. 
3. Her. ■=. Roundel 5 b. 156a. f4. Bot. A whorl, 
verticil, umbel -1807. 5. a. A cylinder or roller 

of wood ; spec, one of the bars in a lantern- 
wheel 1565. b. A solid wheel or barrel 1611. 
Run-down, ppl. a. 1683. [Run v.] +i. 
Downtrodden, oppressed (rare). 9. Of watch- 
plates: Faced with only one coat of enamel 
1834. 3. Completely unwound 1894. 4. In a 

low state of health 1901. 

Rune (rwn). 1690. [a. ON. and Icel. rUtt, 
oogn. w. OE. rtln whisper, secret counsel, 
mystery, etc In sense a a. Finnish runo, a. ON. 
rdn.'\ 1. A letter or character of the earliest 
Tent, alphabet, which was most extensively 
used by the Scandinavians and Anglo-Saxons. 
Also, a similar character or mark having mys- 
terious or magical powers attributed to it. 9 . 
fa. An incantation or charm denoted by magic 
signs (rare) -1796. b. A Finnish poem or divi- 
sion of a poem, esp. one of the separate songs of 
the Kalcvala. Also incorrectly applied to old 
Scandinavian poems. 1854. c. transf. Any 
song, poem, or verse 1847. 3. allrtb ., m sense 

'inscribed with runes', as r.-stone, etc. 1151. 

a. c. My heart would sit and sing Shrillest runes of 
wintry cold i860. 

Rune-staff. 1705. [a. Sw. runstnf \ f. run 
Rune+j/j/ Staff.] a. A magic wand in- 
scribed with runes. b. A runic calendar 01 
clog-almanack. 

Rune-stave. Now only arch . [OE. ru li- 
st xf f. rUn Rune + stxf Staff, Stave.] A 
runic letter or symbol. 

Rung (rt>i)) f sb. [OE. hrung; not traceable 
outside of Teut.] 1. A stout stick of a rounded 
form, esp. one used as a rail (in a cart, etc.), 
cross-bar, or spoke. a. A round or stave of a 
ladder ME, 3. Shipbuilding. A floor-timber. 
Now rare. 1635. 

«. Jig. One of tlie lowest rungs of Memory's ladder 
1843. Hence Runged ppl. a. Ru'ngless a. 
Rung, ppl. a. 1630. ff. Ring vX\ a. 
Having a ring inserted in the nose. b. Riug- 
barked. 

Runic (r£*nik\ a . and sb. 166a. [ad. 
mod.L. runic us, f. ON. Rune.] A. adj. 
1. Consisting of runes, b. Carved or written 
m runes; expressed by means of runes 1685. 
c. Inscribed with runes 1728. 3 . Of poetry, 

etc. : Such as might be written in runes ; be- 
longing to the peoples or the age which made 
use of runes; esp. ancient Scandinavian or Ice- 
landic. Now rare. 1690. b. transf. Applied to 
ancient Scottish poetry or poets 1759. 3 - Be- 

longing to ancient Scandinavia or the ancient 
North 1665. b. Of ornament: Of the interlacing 
type (orig. Celtic) which is characteristic of rune- 
bearing monuments, metal-work, etc. 1838. 

1. Lyons, bears,.. &c. wrought on the hardest rocks, 
together with R. characters Evklyn. b. Odin in- 
vented Poetry; the music of human speech, as well as 
that miraculous r. marking of it Caklylk. 3. Time, 
Which settles all things, Roman, Greek, or R. Uyron. 

B. sb. +1. The ancient Scandinavian tongue 
-1690. 9. A runic inscription 1866. 3. Typog. 

A style of display lettering (in the Roman al- 
phabet) having a thickened face, and often of a 
condensed form 1873. 

Runlet 1 (ru nlet). Now only arch, or Hist. 
late ME. [a. OF. rondelet, dim. of rondelle , f. 
ronde Round a .] A cask or vessel of varying 
capacity ; the quantity of liquor contained in this. 

Large runlets appear usu. to have varied between 
ie and i8£ gallons, small ones between a pint or quart 
and 3 or 4 gallons. 

Runlet 2 (rn'nlet). 1755. ff. Run sb. + 
-LET. 1 A little run or stream fa channeL 
Runlets that brattle down the green hills 1853. 

Runnel (nrn’l). 1577. [Later form of OE. 
tiel , f. the stem rin-, run see Run r.] 1. 

small stream of water; a brooklet, rivulet, 
rill , or trickle, a. A small watercourse or chan- 
nel ; a gutter z66o. 

1. A little runnell tumbled neere the place z6oa 
Herons stand jn-lbe little runnels which trickle over 
the flats 1883. 
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Runner (rn'nsi). [ME. umart , rennere, 
etc. ; f. Hun v. + -er 1 ; anticipated by OE. fore - 
iornere fore-runner.] I. 1. One who runs; a 
racer. +a. A fugitive, deserter -1624. 3. One 
who carries messages on foot or horseback ; a 
messenger, courier, errand-bearer ; a scout ME. 
fb. One employed as spy to a gambling-den, 
band of thieves, etc. -1776. c. One employed or 
acting as a collector, agent, or intelligencer for a 
bank, broker, tgovernment, tnewspaper, book- 
maker, etc. 1768. d. A police-officer. Also Botv- 
street r. (see Bow-street) and police~r. (see Po- 
lice sb.). Now Hist . 1771. e. One who solicits 
custom for a hotel, tradesman, etc. Orig. U.S. 
1840. 4. A horse capable of running well ; a 

good roadster or racer ; a horse taking part in 
a race 1582. 5. a. The water-rail, R alius 

aquaticus\ also dial, the land-rail 1608. b. A 
bird belonging to the order Cursores 1870. c 
U.S. A name given to several fishes 1876. 6. 

A fast-sailing ship ; +n/». one for the carrying of 
dispatches without convoy in time of war 1700. 

7. a. One engaged in running contraband 
goods ; a smuggler ; also, a smuggling vessel. 
Now dial. 1721. b. A blockade-runner 1867. 

8. A strip of cloth, usu. embroidered, used as 

a decoration for tables, pianos, etc. II. 1. 
Founding. A channel along which molien m« tal 
runs fioin the furnace to the mould 1843. 2. a. 

A horizontal millstone capable of revolution, 
being usu. the upper one of a pair 1533. b. A 
vertical millstone, or a disk of stone, metal, etc., 
employed in the same manner 1707. c. A slab of 
stone or (rarely) irou, used in polishing stone 
surfaces 1850. 3. A 'aut. A stout rope rove 

through a single block, with one end passed 
round a tackle-block and the other having a hook 
attached to it. Often coupled with tackle. Also 
attrib., as r.-block, etc. 1625. 4. A naked creep- 

ing stem thrown out from the base of the main 
stem of the strawberry and certain other plants, 
and itself taking root 1664. b. One of several 
varieties of beans which twine round stakes for 
support, esp. the scarlet runner (see Scarlet 

а. ). 1786. 5. A ring or other device capable of 

sliding along a strap, rod, etc., or through which 
something may readily be passed or drawn 1688. 

б. A long piece of wood or metal, curved at 

the ends, supporting the body of a sledge, to- 
boggan, or the like 1765. b. The blade of a 
skate ; a skate with a blade curving up at the 
toe i860. 7. A support or groove, along, on, 

or in which anything slides ; a roller 1833. 8. 

A wagon or trolley 1853. 

Rumner-u-p. 1842. I. Coursing. A dog 
that takes the second prize, losing only the 
final course to the winner, b. gen. A competi- 
tor or competing team that comes in second, 
or takes second place 1886. 3. One who * runs 

up ' bids at an auction 1905. 

Running (rprniq), vbl. sb. OE. [f. Run 
v. f -ing *.] 1. The action of Run v., in various 
senses. esp. 9. The action, on the part of a 
horse, of going at (great) speed, esp. in a race ; 

I racing ; fa race OE. s* Capacity for or power 
of running or racing 1843. 4. The flowing oi 

discharge of blood or humours from the body : 
a sore which discharges matter OE. 3. The 
flow of liquor during the process of wine- 
making, brewing, or distillation ; the liquoi 
obtained at a specified stage of process 1601. 

a. Phr. To make (strong, etc.) r. To make the n, to 
set the pace. To take up the r., to take the lead. Out 
of the r., having no place among the leading com* 
petitors in a race. 3. He had plenty of r. still in him 
1849. $ •fign From the Dregs of Life, think to receive 
What the first sprightly r. could not give Drydkn. 

Comb . : r. board, orig. U.S , a footboard along the 
side of a locomotive, motor-car, or the roof of a freight- 
car ; r. powers, permission granted to a railway com- 
pany to run trains over the lines of another company. 

Running (r»*mq), ppl. a. ME. [f. Run v. 
+* -ing *.] I. x. Of water, streams, etc. : Flow- 
ing. a. a. Fluid, liquid ; melting readily, late 
ME. b. Of sand or soil : Having no coherence 
1833. 3. Of sores, etc. : Discharging matter ; 

suppurating 1535. 

x. R. water , water taken straight from a running 
stream; river-water. j. Nc can my r. sore find 
reraedie Spknser. 

H. 1. Passing rapidly from place to place, 
late ME. b. Of diseases, etc. : Passing from 
one part of the body to another ; esp. spreading 
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over the skin, late ME. 9. Employed to run 
as a messenger, etc. 1604. b. Moving rapidly 
about, esp. in the course of one's business or 
profession x6xx. 3. Of plants : Creeping, 
climbing, or spreading rapidly ; sending out 
many runners 1548. 4. Of metre, music, eto. : 

Of a smooth, easy, or rapid character 1589. 
5. Of a ship : Sailing in time of war without a 
convoy 1816. 

a. b. He might be a * R. Lecturer \ not tied to one 
locality Carlylk. 

HI. 1. Performed with, or accompanied by, 
a run ; rapid, hasty ME. *| b. Of a banquet, 
collation, etc. : Taken hurriedly ; slight -1728. 
3. R. hand , a cursive fotm of script 1648. 

x. R.Jire , a rapid successive discharge of firearms by 
each of the men forming a rank or ranks ; a rapid and 
continuous fire. R. fight, a naval engagement can ied 
on during a retreat or flight, b. A r. collation to stay 
hi* stomach — no set meal to satisfy his hunger Fuller. 

IV. x. Carried on ot extending continuously. 

Used esp. of architectural or decorative orna- 
ment. late MEL b. Of measurements : Linear 
1663. 3. Continuous, sustained ; going on, 

carried on, right through or continuously 1492. 
b. Of accounts, etc. : Allowed to run on lor a 
certain (specified 01 indefinite) time 1742. 3. 

(Placed after the sb.) Following each other; 
successive, in succession 1719. 

x. R. title, head(i me), a short title or headline 
placed at the top of the page. a Hia. face is the r. 
comment on his ailing Ha/litt. R . ‘ cotnnn nta> y 
spic., a broadcast rt poi t by an eye-witness of a cere- 
mony, sporting event, etc 

V. 1. Current, prevalent, general 1449. a. 

1 hat is in progress, going on, 01 existing, at 
the present time 1584. fb. Of cash : Available 
for use -1727. 3. 'Temporary 1632. 

a. My r. quarter’s salary 1861. b. The r. Cash of 
the Nation, . .must daily diminish Swnn. 

VL 1. Moving easily or rapidly by mec hanical 
means or as a piece of mechanism ; easily 
moved, slid along, shifted, etc. late ME. 2. Of 
ropes, etc. : Capable of moving when pulled or 
hauled ; esp. moving or passing through a blot k, 
ling, etc. Chiefly Plant. 1625. 3. Of knots, 

nooses, etc. Slipping or sliding easily, esp. so as 
to catch something tightly 1648. 4. R. stitch , 

a loose open stitch 1850. 

x. The r.-gear of a pood waggon 1876. a. A r. bow- 
line uassed around the fish’s tail 1885. R. rigging : 
see K KiGiNG sb. 2. 3 Every nun speaks under 

correction of the sard-arm and a r. noose Scoit. 
Hence Ru'nningly adv. fconcurrently with some- 
thing ; rapidly, readily. 

]Ru*nnion. An abusive term applied to a 
woman SllAKS. 

Runo-, comb, form of mod.L. runa Rune, 
used in Runo-logist, one who studies or is 
skilled in runes 1866; Runo 'logy, the study 
or science of runes. 

Runrig (rtrnrig). Sc. 1437. ff. Run v . 
+ Rig sb . 1 3. j 1. A ridge of land lying among 
oth^rc hidd hy joint tenure, a. = RundaLE i. 
1583. 3. As adv. In separate ridges cultivated 

by different occupiers 1695. 4. attrib. Held or 
characterized by this mode of tenure 1751. 
Runt(r®nt). 1501. [Origin unkn.] I. An 
old or decayed stump of a tree. Now dial . 3. 

An ox or cow of a small breed or size 1549. b. 
A small or inferior horse 1725. c. A small pig, 
esp. the smallest in a litter, dial, and U.S. 1841. 
3. tranf. a. An ignorant, uncouth, or unculti- 
vated person 16x4. b. An old woman ; a hag. 
Now Sc. or dial. 165a. c. A stunted or under- 
sized person ; a dwarf 1700. d. A dwarfish or 
diminutive object 1815. 4. A domestic pigeon 

of a breed characterized by size and stoutness 
of build 1661. 

x. Neither yong poles nor old runts are fit for 
durable building Holland. 3. a. A pretty pass, 
when a set of beggarly Welsh runts use threat* to 
their betters 1830. Hence ftu'&tiall a. of animals, 
stunted, dwarfish. Ru'nty a. dwarfish, undersized 1 
small and ill-made; of low, thick-set build. 

Run-up. 1834. [f. Run *.] The act of 
running up to a certain point ; esp a. Coursing. 
The race between two greyhounds up to the 
first turn or wrench of the hare. b. The act of 
taking or sending a ball up to the goal or into 
a position for final play 1897. 

b. Vardon, after being short in bia run up, missed 
the hole for a 3. 1901. 

Runway (r*rnw*i), Chiefly US. 1873. [f. 
Run v.] 1. The customary track or run of an 

vie), i (sit). 1 (Psych*). $ (what), p (got). 
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animal {esp. of deer) or a fish. a. Any artificial 
(sloping or horizontal) track or gangway made 
for convenience of passage or carriage x888. 
8* A groove in which anything slides 1890. 
Rupee (rwpP). x6ia. [ad. Urdu rtipiyah , 
— Skr. rupya wrought silver.] The monetary 
unit of India, represented by a silver coin now 
valued at is. 6 d. 

Rupert's drop, metal : see Drop sb. L 8. 
and Prince sb. 

||Rupia (rfl'pifi). 1815. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
fiviros filth, dirt.] Path. A skin disease charac- 
terized by an eruption of broad, flattish, scat- 
tered vesicles, succeeded by thick ulcerating 
scabs. Hence Ru*plal a. pertaining to, of the 
nature of, affected with, r. 

Ruption (nrpjan). Now rare. 1483. [ad. 
obs. F. ruption, or late L. ruptio, f. rumbere.") 

1 . Breach of the peace ; disturbance {rare), a. 
Breaking or rupture of some membrane or tissue 
of the animal body 1541. 

Rupture (rxrptiiu, -tfai), sb. 1481. [a.F.,or 
ad. L. r upturn, f. rupt-, rumpere ; see -URE.] 
1. fa. Breach of a covenant, intercourse, or the 
peace -1645. b. A breach of harmony or 
friendly relations between two persons or par- 
ties 1 1583. 9 . Path. Abdominal hernia ; a case 

of this 1539. 8* ta. A break in a surface or 

substance, such as the skin, flesh, etc. -1674. 

b. A break in the surface of the earth ; a ravine, 

chasm, gorge, rift 1555. 4. The act of breaking 

or bursting ; the fact of being broken or burst 
164a. 

1. The r. of the Treaties with Spain 1645. b. The 
r. between Church and State was now complete 1862. 
4. The Egg that soon Bursting with kindly r. forth 
disclos'd Thir callow young Mii.t. 

Rupture (nrptiui, -tjai), v. 1739. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. a. To break, burst (a vessel, membrane, 
etc.), b. To cause a breach of ; to sever 1854. 

c. To affect (a person) with hernia 1818. a. 
intr. To suffer a break or rupture 1863. 

Ru-pturewort. 1597. [f. Rupture sb. a.] 
1. A plant of the genus Hemiaria , esp. H. 
glabra , formerly supposed to cure rupture or 
hernia. 9. A West Indian plant, A Iternanthera 
polygonoides 1864. 

Rural (ru»-ral), a . and sb. late ME. [a. F., 
or ad. L» ruralis , f. rur-, rus country ; cf. RUS- 
TIC a.] A. ad; . 1. Of persons: Living in the 
country ; having the standing, qualities, or 
manners of country-folk ; agricultural or pas- 
toral. a. a. R. dean , deanery : see Dean 1 5. 
1450. b. Employed or stationed in country 
districts 1840. g. Of or pertaining to, charac- 
teristic of, country-folk ; rustic 1513. 4. Of 

poetry, music, etc. s Natural or appropriate to 
the country or to country-people ; unpolished, 
simple 1470, 5. Of, pertaining to, or charac- 

teristic of the country or country life as opp. to 
the town 1590. 0. Of a rustic form or make 

{rare) 1624. 

1. To keop company — odious phrase— with some r. 
swain 1676. 2. 1 see the r. virtues leave the land 

Goldbm. 4. Ii was a kind of rurall harpe 1610. 5. 

On to thir mornings r. work they haste Among sweet 
dewes and flours Milt. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of the country ; a country- 
man, rustic. Now rare. 1^13. 

Every r. began to be busie in the fields 1657. 
Hence Ru'ralism, r. quality or character ; country 
life. Ru’ralist, a countryman, peasant; one who 
leaves the town for the country, Rura'Uty, r. quality 
or character, rusticity; country life, manners, or 
scenery 1 also with a and pi. Ru'rally adv. 
Ruralize (ra*'r&laiz), v. 1805. [f. Rural 
a. + -ize 9.] x. trans . To render rural or rustic 
in character. 9. intr. To go into the country ; 
to rusticate 1822. 

Ruridecanal (ratridik£'n&l, -dck&n&l), a. 

1861. [f. L. ruri-, comb. f. rus country f DE- 

CANAL a.] Of or pertaining to a rural dean or 
deanery. 

Rusa (ra*&A). 1897. [mod.L., a. Malay.] 

a. A genus of large East Indian deer, including 
the sambur and rusa proper, b. A deer of this 
genus, esp. the 1 avanese A*, hifpelaphvs. Hence 
Ru*aine a . Zool. of or belonging to, character- 
istic, of the genus R . 

Rum (rfi-z). late ME. [a. F., f. rustr \ 
see next] ti. Hunting. A detour ; a doubling 
or turning of a hunted animal to elude the dogs, 
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late ME. only. 9. A trick, stratagem, artifice, 
'dodge' 1625. b. Without article 1815. ! 

*• b. Seizing by r. the game that evaded other 
snares 1863. 

Rush {rvf), sbX [OE. rise ( rix ) and Hsce 
(rixe), ME. riseh(e , ruse he, possibly connected 
ultimately with G. ruseh adj . J x. A plant of the 
order funcaceae, having straight naked stems 
or stalks (properly leaves) and growing in 
marshy ground, or on the borders of rivers or 
ponds ; a single stem or stalk of this. b. Used 
for burning; also *//*>/., a rush-light, late ME. 
tc. Used for making a finger-ring -i6ox. td. 
In reference or with allusion to the practice of 
strewing fresh rushes for visitors -1738. e. 
Without article 1798. a. As a type of something 
of no value or importance, esp. in neg. phrases 
as not to care a r., not worth a r. ME. 3. With 
specific epithets, a. Denoting various species 
of Juncus 1753. b. Applied to many plants of 
different genera, more or less resembling the 
rush, as bog-, sweet, wood-r., etc. 

1. The Oueene..sate alone alowe on the rushes all 
desolate T. Mohr. b. Without the glimmer of a 
fai thing r. I Hood. c. All 's JVcttu. ii. 24. d. Rushes, 
Ladys, rushes, Rushes as green as Summer for this 
stranger Fletcher, a. A figge for the whole world. 
A r. for tbee. 1610. 

attrib, and Comb.-. r. -grass, a species of grass hav- 
ing a r.-like appearance ; -holder, a device for hold- 
ing a rushlight ; -toad, the natter -jack ; -wheat, 
a species of wild wheat {Triticum junceum) growing 
on sandy shores. Hence tRusher one who strews 
rushes on a floor -1630. 

Rush (rz»J), sb.'h late ME. [f. Rush v .*] 
1. The act, or an act, of rushing; a sudden 
violent or tumultuous movement ; a charge, an 
onslaught. 9 . a. Football, etc . An attempt by 
one or more players, esp. the forwards, to force 
the ball through the opponents’ line and towards 
their goal. Also, a player who is skilled in this. 
1857. b. Croquet. A roquet played with con- 
siderable force 1874. c. Amer. A scrimmage 
or struggle between first and second year 
students 1871. 3. A sudden migration of num- 

bers of people to a certain place, esp. to a new 
goldfield 185a b. transf. The scene of such a 
migration 1855. 4. An eager demand for, a 

strong run on, something 1856. 5. Dysentery 

in cattle 1799. 

1. Some mighty current, r., or eddy of the tide 17B9. 
The ceaseless clangour, and the r. of men Inebriate 
with rage Shelley, fig. To this hour I have sudden 
vague rushes of terror Dickens. a. a. The Dark 
Blues broke away { but the r. was well saved 1897. 
4. There was. .a bit of a r. on American rails 1884. 
Phr. With a r„ with a sudden onset; in a rapid or 
sweeping manner 1859. 

attrib. and Comb . : r. hour, the part of the day in 
which there is normally a r. on trains, shops, etc. : T. 
order, an order for goods required in a burry. 

Rush (rof), v. 1 late ME. [f. Rush sbX\ 
1. trans. a. To strew with rushes, b. To tie up, 
work or make, with rushes 1848. 9. intr. To 

gather rushes (rare) 1530. 

a. Don’t y' go a-rushing, maids, in May 1896. Hence 
Ru’ahed pfl. a. overgrown or strewn with rushes. 

Rush (tt/J ) , z /.2 late ME. [a. AF. russher 
-- OF\ te(h)usser; ult. origin obsc.] I. trans. 
+ 1. To force out of place or position by vio- 
lent impact ; to drive back, down, etc. late 
ME. only. 9. To cause to move with great 
speed and force ; to send or impel violently. 
Chiefly with preps, late ME. 8. fa. refi . To 
move with speed and force ; to impel (oneself) 
heedlessly, violently, or hurriedly upon or on 
something -1659. b. trans. To drag, force, or 
carry rapidly and violently into, to, out of, etc. 
1577. c » transf. To get or bring out , carry 
through , push on, etc., in an unusually rapid 
manner 1830. 4. To force at an unusual or 

excessive pace or speed. Also with on, up. 1850. 
b. To cheat, ‘ do * ; to extort from ; to charge 
(a person) so much (esp. an exorbitant price ) ; 
also, for so much, slang. 1885, 5. a. Mil. To 

overcome, take, capture, carry by means of a 
sudden rush 1865. b. To cross, penetrate , 
traverse, negotiate (or endeavour to do so) 
with a rush 1884- c. To occupy by a rush (of 
gold-miners) 1879. d. Croquet. To roquet (a 
ball) with considerable force 1874. e. Football , 
etc. To make a rush for (the opposite goal). 

a. Into what a sea of misery have I now rushed 
salle 1 1654. 3. What, stab her. And r. her into blood? 
Young, c. There Is no disposition to r. business 1893. 
^ , W hile the country boy is a llowed tojgowjcjg, the 
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city boy is rushed up 1887. 5. a. The Arabs * rushed* 
the town, putting every man to the sword 1884. C* 
The locality was * rushed * for gold 1879. 

11. intr. x. Of persons or animals t To run, 
dash, or charge with violence or impetuous 
rapidity. Usu. const, with advs. or preps, late 
ME. b. Jfg. To make an attack or descent, on 
or upon a person 1535. c .fig., denoting rash or 
precipitate action. Freq. const, into. 1560. d 
To pass or travel rapidly 1852. 9. Of things 1 

To move, flow, fall, etc., with great speed or im- 
petuosity. late ME. b. To come suddenly into 
view 1798. 

. Then the eoU rushed by them.. hard held 1863. 
C. So many foolish persons are rushing into print 
187a. a. Nor slept the winds Within thir stony caves, 
but rush’d abroad Milt. fig. A dreadful rumour 
rushed through the University Thackeray, b. The 
Sun's rim dipst the star* r. out Coleridge. Hence 
Ru’sher 1 , one who or that which rushes 1 colloq 
a ‘ go-ahead ' person. Ru*shlngly adv. 

Ru*sh-bea:ring. 1617. [Rush A] An 
annual ceremony in northern districts of carry- 
ing rushes and garlands to the church and 
strewing the floor or decorating the walls with 
them. 

Ru*8h-camdle. 1591. [Rush jiU] A candle 
of feeble power made by dipping the pith of a 
rush in grease ; a rushlight. 

Rushen (rzrfn), a. [OE. risceti . f. rise 
Rush j^. 1 ] Made of rushes, or of a rush. 
Ru-sh-grown, a. 1545. [Rush j/U] +1. 
Having the slender tapering form of a rush 
-1828. 9. Overgrown with rushes 1777. 

Ru-sblight. Also rush-light. 1710. 
[Rush j£. 1 ] a. ■ Rush-candle, b. Without 
article ; The light of a rush-candle 1847. 
Ru-sh-like, a. 1578. [Rush sb 1 ] Re- 
sembling & rush or rushes. 

Ru'sh-ring. 1579. [Rush sb 1 ] A ring 
made of a rush or rushes, b. Used as a wed- 
ding-ring 1668. 

b. II Crown tbee with a Garland of straw then, and 
I'le Marry thee with a Rush ring Davenant. 

Rushy (rzrfi), a. late ME. [f. Rush sb . 1 
+ -Y 1 .] x. Made or consisting of rushes; 
rushen. 9. Producing, full of. covered with, 
rushes 1586. 3. Resembling a rush or rushes ; 

rushlike 1597. 

1. Then turn tonight, and freely share.. My r.oouch 
and frugal fare Goldsm. 

Rusk (r»sk). 1595. [a. Sp. or Pg. rosea 

twist, and spec, twisted roll of bread.] 1, Bread 
in the form of small pieces which have been re- 
fired so as to render them hard and crisp ; for- 
merly much used on board ships. 9. A piece 
of bread hardened or browned by re-firing and 
sometimes sweetened 1759. 

Ruskin (nr skin). The surname of John 
Ruskm (1819-1900), distinguished as a writer on 
art and social subjects, used attrib . in R. linen , 
a kind of hand-woven Linen produced near Kes- 
wick in Cumberland ; R. ware, a kind of pottery 
with leadless glaze produced at Birmingham. 
Hence RuskPnian a., charac teristic of K. ; sb, 
a follower of R. (so Ru*akinite). 

Rusma (nrzma). 1615. [app. ad. Turk. 
Khirtsma , ad. Gr. ypurfsa ointment (see 
Chrism).] A depilatory composed of lune and 
orpiment, now chiefly used in tanning. 

Russ (rrs), sb. and a. 1567. [ad. Rnsa. 
Rust, native name of the people and country.] 
A. sb. x. A Russian. Now rare . ‘fb. An adherent 
of the Russian Church -1635. 9. The Russian 

language 1571. B. adj. Russian X574. Hence 
Ru'ssiiy v. trans . to Russianize ; hence Ru'ssi- 
fica’tion. 

f Russel. 1488. [prob. Flem. Rijsel Lille.] 
A kind of woollen fabric -1703. 

Russell (rtrsgl). 1868. [?] A ribbed ox 

corded fabric formerly in use. Also R. cord. 
Russet (rp'set), sb. and a. ME. [a. OF. 
rousset , dim. of rous (mod.F. roux) red.] A. sb. 
x. A coarse homespun woollen cloth of a red- 
dish-brown, grey, or neutral colour, formerly 
used for the dress of peasants and country-folk 1 
also with a and pi., a kind or make of this, tb 
pi. Garments of such cloth *1645. 9. A reddish- 
brown colour ; a shade of this 1539. 8- a. A 

variety of eating apple, of a reddish or yellowish 
brown colour, or marked with brownish spots. 
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and having a rough skin i an apple of this kind 
1708. +b. A variety of pear -1725. 

s. I wore r. before I wore motley Scott. 

B. ad/. 1. Of a reddish-brown colour, late 
ME. b. Applied to varieties of apples (fand 
pears) 1664. a. Of garments, etc. : Made of 
russet cloth 1440. 8- Clad in russet or home- 
spun cloth 1613. 4. Rustic, homely, simple 

1588. g. Of boots or shoes : Tan, brown 1667. 

s. R. Lawns, and Fallows Gray, Where the nibling 
flocks do stray Milt. a. The Morne in R.inantle 
clad Shak s. 4. R. yeas, and honest ker&ie noes 
Shaks. Hence KU*sset v. to make or become r. in 
colour. Ru'ssety a . inclining to a r. colour. 

Russet coat. 1559. 1. A coat of russet 

cloth or colour, typical of a humble or rustic 
condition, fa. A peasant, rustic -1597. 8- A 

russet apple 160a. 

Russet-coated, a. 1596. [Russet a.] 
Wearing a russet coat ; rustic, homely. 

A plain russet-coated Captain who knows what he 
fights for Cromwbll. 

Russeting (nrsdtiq). 1588. [f. Russet 

sb. or a. + -ING *.] +1. Russet clothing, fn 

A peasant, rustic ; a simple fellow -1639. a. 
A russet apple 1607. 

Russia (rtr/&). 1658. [med.L., f. Xus si 

the Russians; see Russ.] The name of the 
country in the east of Europe which is now the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (U.S.S.R.) ; 
used attrib. in specific designations. 

A 1 . U other, a very durable leather made of skins 
Impregnated with oil distilled from birch-bark, exten- 
sively used in bookbinding. Also simply russia, R.~ 
matting, * matting manufactured in Russia from the 
inner bark of the linden *. A*. sheet-iron , * sheet-iron 

made in Russia, and having a smooth, glossy surface 
of a purplish colour, sometimes mottled . 

Russian (tv jkn), sb. and a. 1538. [ad. 
med.L. Russian us, f. Russia ; see prec.] A. sb. 
1. A native of Russia. a. The language of 
Russia ,* also, a form or dialect of this 1716. 
3. cl lip t. for R. hemp , iron, leather, wheat 1862. 

1. My grooms are Arabs 1 . .my housemaids Russians 
1716. 

B. ad/, z. Of or pertaining to Russia or its 
people ; inhabiting, native to, characteristic of, 
Russia Z588. 9. Of or pertaining to, concerned 

with, the Russian language or literature Z797. 
Hence Ru’saianize v, trusts, . to render R. in 
character. 

Russniak (rirsnisek), sb. and a. 1899. [a. 
the native name Rusnydk .] Little Russian or 
Ruthenian. 

RuflBO- {tvuo), comb, form (on Gr. analo- 
gies) of Russ, as in Russo- Turkish, etc. ; also 
in adjs. or sbs. denoting tendency to admire or 
favour Russia, Russian methods, policy, etc., 
as Ru*aaopliil(e, Roasophilism (-p*filiz'm) ; or 
morbid dread of these, as Russophobe, 
•pho’bia* -phobian, -pbobiem, -phobist. 
Rust (ms t), sb. [OE. rdst : — pre-Teut 
*rudhsto-, f. stem of Red a.] z. A red, orange, 
or tawny coating formed upon the surface of iron 
or steel by oxidation, esp. through the action of 
air or moisture; also, a similar coating formed 
upon any other metal by oxidation or corrosion, 
a. Moral corrosion or canker ; corruption OE. 
3. Any deteriorating or impairing effect or in- 
fluence upon character, abilities, etc., esp. as the 
result of inactivity OE. 4. A disease in plants 
marked by ferruginous spots and caused by ure- 
dinous fungi ; also loosely, any plant-disease 
presenting a similar appearance ME. b. One 
or other of the uredinous fungi producing * rust ’ 
in plants Z8Z3. 5. A coating or stain resem- 
bling rust 1684. 6. The colour of rust Z716. 

1. fir. Authors, like coins, grow dear as they grow 
old 1 It is the r. we value, not the gold Pop*, a. I 
hope to Rube A-waye the Ruste, with penaunce, frome 
my goslely ayhte 1440. 3. Sunday clears away the 

R. of the whole Week Addison. 

attrib. and Comb,: r .-cement, a composition for 
Joints which oxidises on exposure to the air ; -Joint, 
a joint made with r.. cement ; -mite, a gall-mite pro. 
ducing r.-like excrescences on plants. Hence Ru*at- 
lees a. free from t . 1 not liable to be rusted. 

Rust (mst), v, [ME. rusten, rouste{n ), f. 
prec.] L intr. 1. Of iron or other metals: To 
contract rust, grow rusty ; to undergo oxidation, 
tb. To form a rust. Shaks. 9. To deteriorate, 
degenerate, spoil, esp, . through inactivity or 
want of use. Also with out . ME. a- To be- 
come rust-coloured Z541. 4. Of wheat, etc. 1 

To become weeted wijfr rust or blight x868. 
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1. Thy needles.. Now r. disus'd, and shine no more 
Cowper. a. Then must 1 n in Mgypt, never more 
Appear in Arms? Dbydbn. 3. When the bracken 
rusted on their crags Tennyson. 

II. trans, z. To affect with rust; to oxidise 
XC96. 9. To corrupt or corrode morally or 

physically 1697. 8* To affect (corn, etc.) with 
rust or blight 1759. 4. To waste away by 

idling 1853. 

1. Keepe vp your bright Swords, for the dew will r. 
them Shaks. 4. We must not r. away our lives here 
1887. 

Rustic (nrstik), a. and sb. 1440. [ad. L. 
rusticus, f. rus country.] A. adj. 1 , Of or per- 
taining to the country (as opp. to the town) ; 
found in the country. 9. Of persons : Living 
in the country as opp. to the town; follow- 
ing country occupations ; of peasant or agri- 
cultural stock or condition x6ox. 3. Of per- 
sons 1 Having the appearance or manners of 
country people; lacking in elegance, refine- 
ment, or education ; oceas., clownish, boorish 
X585. 4* Characteristic or typical of country- 

folk or peasants ; esp. unmannerly, unrefined ; 
rough X589. b. Plain and simple ; unsophisti- 
cated ; having the charm of the country 2600. 
5. Of rude or country workmanship ; of a plain 
or simple form or structure ; spec . constructed 
of roughly trimmed branches or roots of trees 
X594. b. Of letters : Having a free or negligent 
form ; applied spec, to one of the styles employed 
in early Latin manuscripts (in contrast to square) 
X784. 6. Arch. Characterized by a surface 

artificially roughened or left rough-hewn, or by 
having the joints (esp. the horizontal ones) 
deeply sunk or chamfered ; also, ^of or per- 
taining to the Tuscan order 1563. b. R. work, 
masonry of this type 1715. 

s. Of that kind Our rusticke Garden ’s barren Shake. 
a. And many a holy text around she strews, That 
teach the r. moralist to die Gray. 3. A Kustick 
Fellow, one.. without cleanliness, and of a slovenly 
Speech 1688. 4. Unmannerly and rusticke behaviour 
1637. b. The r. grace and sweetness of the May Queen 
1855. 5. Three rustick arches, set off with ivy, moss, 

icicles and all the rocky appurtenances 175a. 

B. sb. x. A countryman, peasant 2550. b. 
A boorish person ( rare ) X7o6. a. Arch. Rustic 
work X73X. b. A stone (for joint) of the kind 
employed in rustic work. Usu. in pi. 1738. 

x. In how many countrey affairs must the scholar 
take the r. for his master? 172a. Hence Rtrstidy 
adv. in a r. manner t rustically. 

Rustical (rxrstik&l), a. and sb. late ME. 
[ad. OF., or med.L. rusticalis ; see prec. and 
-aLmJ A. ad/, z. — Rustic a. a. Now arch. 
9. — Rustic a. 3. 1513- tb. Physically strong, 
robust -1693. 3 - “ Rustic a. 1. 2546. 4. «= 

Rustic a. 4. 1550. 5. Of a kind, make, or 

fashion appropriate to the country ; esp. plain 
or simple 1483. 

s. b. The others.. are more r. and hardy Evelyn. 
B. sb. A countryman, peasant, rustic. Now 
arch. X555. 

If thou doe not kiss hit then'thou sbalt be taken 
for a rustical! 1579. Hence Rtratic&l-ly adv., 
t-ness -1661. 

Rusticate ( re-st ik/«t), v. 1660. [£ L. 

rustical -, rusticari to live in the country, f. 
rusticus Rustic a.'] z. intr. To go or retire 
into the country ; to stay or sojourn in the 
country ; to assume rural manners ; to live a 
country life. 9. trans. a. To dismiss or 4 send 
down ' from a university for a specified time, 
a a a punishment 2714. b. To remove or send 
into, settle (a person) in, the country. Also 
rejl, X733. 3. To imbue with rural manners ; 

to countrify 1766. 4. To mark masonry by 

sunk joints or roughened surfaces s 715. 

1. We went to.. an old lonely Inn, where was the 
last place we rusticated 1698. a. a. 1 was rusticated 
for .painting the college pump scarlet x868. 

Rustication (mtik/ijon). 1699. [ad. L. 
rus tic at to, f. rusticari ; see prec.] z. The 
action of rusticating; a spell of residence In 
the country; fa rural pursuit or occupation, 
b. The condition naturally attaching to life in 
the country 1771. 9. Temporary dismissal from 
a university! an instance or period of this 
1734. 8* The action of banishing, or the state 

of being banished, into the country X7$i. 4. 

Arch. The action or practice of rusticating 
masonry ; the style of masonry produced by 
this 1815. b. A rustic feature or part 2839. 
JR.upt}plty (n»ti'»Itp 153?. [ad. t. rus- 
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ticitd or L, rustieitas ; see RUSTIC a. and -ITT.] 
z. Lack of breeding, culture, or refinement; 
clownishness, b. An instance of this X803. 9. 
Lack of intellectual culture ; ignorance 1383. 3. 
Of language, composition, etc. : Lack of polish 
or refinement; uncouthness, inelegance 1565. 
b. A rustic expression 27x2. 4. Rustic or rural 
life, quality, or character X638. b. A rural 
feature or cnsuracteristic ; a rural thing or object 
1662. 

x. The wiaedomc of God receives small honour from 
those vulgar heads that rudely stare about, and with 
a grosse r. admire his workes Sis T. Browns. 
Rustle (roVl), sb. 1759. [f. the vb.] I. A 
continuous succession of light crisp sounds pro- 
duced by some kind of movement. 9. U.S. 
co l log. Bustle, hustle X899. 
x. Thou shalt bear. .R. of the reaped com Keats. 

Rustle (rn*s'l), v. late ML [Imitative.] 
z. intr. Of things : To give forth a continuous 
succession of light, rapid, crisp sounds, as the 
result of some kind of movement, b. Of per- 
sons or animals : To cause sounds of this nature 
to be produced 1560. 9. With advs. or preps. : 

To come, go, move, etc., with a rustling sound 
Z586. b. To go about, be finely dressed, in 
some material which rustles 2598. 3. trans. a. 

To cause to move in some way with a rustling 
sound X648. b. To shake or stir with a rustling 
sound 182X. 4* U.S. co l log . a. intr. To bestir 

oneself or move about vigorously; to work with 
strenuous energy ; to hustle z879. b. trans. 
To shift, deal with, rapidly ; to acquire or get 
together, by one's own exertions 1889. 

x. The dry leaf rustles in the brake Shbllky. b. 
Woman rustles, and bustles, and creaks, and fusses 
1892. a. Where the deer r. through the twining brake 
Thomson, b. Rustling in unpayd-for Silke Shake. 
3. a. Many sleeping Saints. . Kuasled their Dust to- 
gether, and gat up 1648. 

Rustler (nrslai). i8ao. [f. Rustlr v. + 
-ER 1 .] z. One who or that which rustles 9. 
U.S. a. An energetic or bustling man 1873 b. 
A cattle-thicf 1883. 

Rusty (nrsti), a. 1 [OE. rustir, f. nisi 
Rust sb."\ I. z. Covered or affected with rust 
or red oxide of iron ; rusted, fa. Morally foul 
or corrupt -1586. 3. Of persons: Presenting 

an appearance suggesting something old and 
rusted, late ME. 4. a. Lacking in polish or 
refinement; rough, rude; surly, morose, churlish 
ikoo. b. Hoarse, raucous, harsh, grating. 
Now rare. 1570. 5. a Stiff through want of 

exercise or old age X508. b. Of knowledge, 
accomplishments, etc.: Impaired by neglect; 
requiring to be polished up X796. fl. Old, 
antiquated, obsolete 1551. 

x. Bars and holts Grew r. by disuse Cow per. 3. A 
little r., musty old fellow, always groping among ruins 
W. Irving. 5. a. My body so lusty, Whiche for iacke 
of exercise is nowe almost rustye 1337. b. For the 
benefit of those whose Greek is rather r..., 1 have 
added a Latin version 179*. 6. That Prayer.. has 

lain by till 'tis almost r. Bunyan. 

IL 1. Of plants : Affected with rust or mildew 
150a. 9. Having the colour of rust ; rubiginous, 
ferruginous ; spec, in Path., of sputa 1538. b. 
Of (dork) clothes : Showing signs of age or use ; 
shabby, worn, or faded 1709. c. Of colours : 
Inclining towards, modified by, the solour of 
rust 1791 . 

x. The wheat was r. 1880. a. b. His r. eld suit of 
clothes was the cast-off of a waiter 1892. 

Rusty (nrsti), a. 2 Now chiefly dial. 1515. 
[var, of Resty a. 1 , perh. after prec.] Reasty, 
rancid. 

Rusty (rirsti), a* 1569. [var. of Rksty 
a. 1 , perh. infl. by Rusty a > J z. Of horses: 
Restive, b. In phr. to ride or run r . Freq. of 
persons 1 To become intractable or obstinate ; 
to be angry or annoyed ; to take offence. T709. 
9. col log . ill-tempered, cross, nasty Chiefly in 
phr. to cut up r., turn r. z8z5. 
a The people got r. about it Scott. 

Rut (rirt), sb late ME. [a. OF., var. ef 
ruit 1 — pop. L. *ru*gitvm for L. accus. of rugf- 
tus, f. rugirt to roar.] 1. The annually recur- 
ring sexual excitement of male deer; also, 
transf. of other animals. +9. The company 
of deer among which a stag goes to rut -264a 
Hence Rut t/.* intr. to be at rut. 

Rut (rut), sb* 2580. [Origin obsc.] I* 
A (deep) furrow or track made in the ground, 
esp. in a soft road, by the passage of a wheeled 
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RUT 

vehicle or vehicles, b .fig. A settled habit or 
mode of procedure; a narrow, undeviating 
course of life or action ; a groove 1839. a. A 
track or passage hollowed out, cut, or excavated 
In the ground (rare) x6ix. 3. transf. A deep 
mark or depression on the skin, some part of 
the body, etc. 2633. 

1. b. Parliaments, lumbering along in their deep 
ruts of commonplace Caxlylk. a. The soil lying 
hollow with the mole's ruts 1787. Hence Ru'tty a. 
marked by or full of ruts. 

Rut (rzrt), sb.* Now U.S. and dial. Z633. 
[Cf. Rote The roaring of the sea. 

Rut (rz>/), va 1607. [f. Rut sb *] trans. 
To mark (a road or the ground) with ruts ; to 
furrow. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

Rutaceous (nrtJribs), a. Z830. [f. mod. 

L. Rut aces e the rue family, f. L. ruta rue.] Of 
or belonging to the family Rutace se\ resem- 
bling rue ; rue-1 ike. 

Ruth (r£». Now arch. [Early ME. reulle, 
f. rcwert Rue v. Cf. OE. hriow Rue si. 1 ] 1. 

The quality of being compassionate ; pftiful- 
ness ; compassion, pity. a. Contrition, repen- 
tance ; remorse. Now rare. ME. 3. Sorrow, 
grief, distress ; flamentation ME. ti. a. Mat- 
ter or occasion of sorrow or regret -1626. b. 
Mischief ; calamity ; ruin -1647. •fs. With a 
and fil. in senses 3, 4. -1589. 

1. Look homeward Angel now, and melt with r. 
M11.T. Phr. To have r., usu. const, f of, on or upon. 
80 to take r. a. When our Teares doe testifie our r. 
1603. 3. Here lies, to each her Parents r., Mary, the 
Daughter of their youth B. Jons. 

Ruthenate (r£*)>£nA). 1879. ff. Ruthen- 
ium + -ATE 1 x c. J Chem. A salt formed by 
the action of ruthcnic acid. So Rutheniate. 
Ruthene (r«J>rn), sb. and a. 1548. [ad. 
med.L. Rut(h)eni (pi.), related to Ruzi, Rush 
Russians ; cf. Russian.] i. Of or pertaining 
to, a member of, the Little Russian race, in- 
habiting the south of Russia and portions of 
the north-west of Austria, a. The language of 
the Ruthenes 1891. So Ruthcnian 1850. 
Ruthenium (rfrju'ntfin). 1848. [f. med. 

L. Rutkcnia Russia (having been first noticed 
in platinum ores from the Ural Mountains) + 
-IUM.J A metal of the platinum group, first 
isolated by Claus in 1845. Chem. symbol Ru. 
Hence Ruthcnic (rwjie-nik) a. pertaining to or 
derived from r. ; containing r, Ruthe iiious a. 
Ruthful (r«*)>ful), a. Now arch. ME. [f. 
Ruth.] i. Full of compassion or pity; com- 
passionate. 9. That excites compassion or 
pity ; lamentable, piteous, rueful ME. to. Of 
sounds, actions, etc. : Expressive of grief or 
sorrow ME. c. Of persons or feelings: Sad, 
dejected, doleful 1513. 

a Or say a r, chance broke woof and warp Bkown- 
ino. Hence Ru*thfal-ly aJv., -ness. 

Ruthless (rfi-)>16s), a ME. [f. Ruth sb. 
4 -less.] Devoid of puy or compassion ; piti- 
lessly merciless. 

What a ruthlesse thing Is thw.., to take away the 
life of a raanf Skaks. Hence Ru'thleas-ly a<lv., 

•nets. 

Rutic fTiJ*tik), a. 1857. [f, L. ruta rue 

+ -ic z b. 1 Chem. R. acid, a colouring matter 
discovered in the common rue j capric acid. 

Rutilaxit (rfi’tilint), a. Now rare. 1497. 
lad. L. rut slant -, rutilare, i. rutilus reddish, j 
Glowing, shining, with either a ruddy or a 
golden light. 

Rutile (rw-tll). 1803. [a. F. or G. rutil, ad. 
L, rutilus red.] Mm. An ore of titanium (a 
form of titanium dioxide). So Ru*tilite. 
Ru-tin. z8s 7. [a. G., f. L ruta Rue sb.*; 
see -IN *.] Chem. Ratio add, capric acid. 

Rutter (rzrtax). 150a [a. MDu., var. of 

ruter, ruyter (Du. ruiter , whence G. renter), 
ad. OF. routier, routcur. 1 A cavalry soldier (esp. 
a German one), of the kind employed in the 
wars of the 16th and X7th centuries. Now arch. 
Hence +b. A gay cavalier, a dashing gallant 
-Z603* 

You are a R. borne lu Germania 139a. Hence 
tRu*tterkiu« a swaggering gallant or bully -1581. 
Ru ttier. Now arch. 1500. [ad. F. routier, 
t route Route j*.] A set of instructions for 
finding one's course at sea ; a marine guide to 
the routes, tides, eto. _ 

fRu'ttiab, a. rare. 1601. [f. Rut p. 1 4 
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-isH 1 3. | Lewd, lustful, lascivious -1602. Hence 
Ru-ttiabneas (rare). 

Ruttle (rtrt’l), v. Now dial, late ME. 
MLG. rutden , prob. echoic; cf. Rattle v.\ 
mtr. To rattle ; to make a rattling noise in the 
throat. Hence Ruitle sb. a noise of this kind. 
Rutyl (r»-til). 1868. [f.as Rutic a. +-yl.] 
Chem. -i Capryl.. 

Rutvlene (r£*tilfn). 1868. [f. prec. + 

-ene J Chem. A hydrocarbon polymeric with 
acetylene. 

-ry, suffix, a reduced form of -ERY, occur- 
ring chiefly after an unstressed syllable ending 
in d, t, /, n. or sh, but also after stiessed 
vowels or diphthongs. The older examples 
sometimes represent OF. forms in - rie , with 
variants in -erie, but the majority are compara- 
tively late English formations. Examples are 
ribaldry ; harlotry , devilry \ yeomanry ; Inshiy; 
avowry. 

Rye (rai). [OE. ryge *= ON. rugr : — *rugiz, 
of which there are various Balto-Slavonic repre- 
sentatives. Prob. of Eastern European origin.] 
z. A food-grain obtained from the plant Secale 
cereale, extensively used in northern Europe. 
9. The plant itself. Also collect a number of 
growing plants of this kind (in a field). 144a b. 
Wild r. : Any of various grasses of the genus 
Elymus ; esp. Elymus virgmicus or Lime Grass 
*475- 

Comb.: r.>asthma, hay-fever; r.-brome grass, 
a variety of brome with rye-like seeds, occurring as a 
weed in wheat-fields; -flour, flour made from r ; 
•Straw, (a) the dried haulm of r.; ( b ) a single straw 
of this ; Jig. a weak insignificant person. 
Rye-bread. X579. Bread made from rye. 
Rye-grass (raigras). 1753. [In sense 1, 
an alteration of Ray-grass. In sense 2, perh. 
f. Rye.] z. One or other of several species of 
Loltum, esp. L. perenne (common r.) and 
ttuheum (Italian r.), extensively used as forage 
and fodder grasses. 9. «■ Wild rye 1760. 
Ryepeck (rei-pekY Also rypeck, ripeck. 
1857. [ Origin unkn.J An iron-shod pole used 
for mooring a punt, or serving as a mark for 
competitors in aquatic sports. 

Ryot (rai-at). 1625. [Urdo raiyat , ult. of 
Arabic origin ; see Rayaii. J An Indian peasant, 
husbandman, or cultivating tenant. 
l|Ryotwar (rai’atwai), a. 1827. [UrdQ rai - 
yatwar, f. raiyat RYorv + -war pertaining to.] 
■=- next A. 

||Ryotwary (rsi-atwari), a. and sb. 1834. 
[UrdQ raivatwdri, f. raiyatwdr ; sec prec.] A. 
adj. Of land-tenure in India : Characterized by 
direct settlement between the government and 
the cultivators, without the intervention of a 
zemindar or landlord. B. sb. The ryotwary 
system 1858. 

11 Rype (r*7-pa). PI ryper. 1743. [a. Norw.] 
The ptarmigan. (The sing, nnd pi. forms are 
often confused by English writers.) 


S (es), the nineteenth letter of the English, 
and the eighteenth of the ancient Roman, alpha- 
bet, derives its form (through the of 

early Latin and Greek inscriptions) from the 
Phoenician W, which represented a voiceless 
sibilant : in some of the Semitic langs. (s), In 
others (J). In ancient Greek and Latin the value 
of the letter is believed to have been always (s>. 

In mod. English the general rule is that s is 
pronounced (s) at the beginning of a word or 
of the second element of a compound, and when 
doubled or in contact with a voiceless consonant. 
Between vowels, and os an inflexional final 
element, a single s is mostly (z). But there are 
many anomalies and variations, especially In 
classical derivatives; cf.,e.g., absurd (sbbsvud), 
observe (j?bz-) ; dishonour (dis-, diz-)« 

The phonetic combinations (sy), (zy), which 
arose from the collocation of (s), U) with the first 
element of such diphthongs as (yu), (yo) have 


passed Into (J), (3). which are consequently 
symbolised by j in 


, combination with certain 


sabbath 

letters or groups of letters, as in sureMfii), sugar 
(]u*g3J), censure (se*nj2J), mission (mrjon), Asia 
(A’jft), treasure (-£fiJ, -3*1), evasion (-^an). 

S is silent in some words adopted from Old 
French, as in aisle , isle ; in the Law French 
mesne, demesne , a silent t was inserted by faNe 
analogy. 

1. The letter *ud its sound. a. The shape of tbe 
letter ; an object having this shape. b. Collar oj S, 
S’s, SS., or Esses : see Collar so. a. C. mttrtb. and 
Comb., as S* shaped adj. ; S. curve, .piece, etc. 3. 
Used to denote^ aerial order, applied to the nineteenth 
(or more usu eighteenth, either I or J being omitted) 
member of a senes. 

Abbreviation s: a. S. « various proper names, as 
Samuel, Sarah, etc. ; = Saint ; so SS. » Saints ; — 
Society (L. societas ), as in F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Society; F.S. A., Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
S.J., Society ofjesus; S.P.G., Society for the Propa* 
cation of the Gospel (in Foreign Parts): S.P.C.K., 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge ; 
Mus. *= Solo; Chem . = Sulphur; Anat. and Z00T. 
sacral (vertebra) ; Her. (also l.ck ■■ Sable ; <= snow 
(in ship's log-book). S.A. » (a) Salvation Army. 1^) 
Sex Appeal, (c) small-arms, S.B. *= smooth bore 
(gun) ; simultaneous broadcast. S.M. = Silver Medal 
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solidus and so used for shilllng(s); <= second (of timek 
d. S.O.S: see SOS. 

*S, a euphemistic shortening of God's in 
certain oaths ; written continuously with the 
following word, as in ’Sulood, ’Sdkath. Ct 
Zounds. 

*8, repr. a shortened pronunc. of various 
monosyllables when unstressed. (Written con- 
tinuously with the preceding word.) i. *= is\ 
see Be v. Now colloq. and poet. X584. 9. -» 

has*, see Have v. colloq. 1845. 3. •« Uspron, 

Now dial. exc. in let's « let us (colloq.) X588. 

-S, suffix , forming ad vs.; orig. - es , identical 
with the suffix of the genitive sing, of many 
neut. and masc. sbs. and adjs. See also -wards, 
-wavs. 

Sabaean, Sabean (sAbf An), a. and sb. 
1586. [f. L. Sabxus, Gr. HLafiaios (f. Saba, 

Xafia, Arabic Saba’, ancient name of the people 
of Yemen, by Gr. and Roman writers imagined 
to be the name of the capital city)+-AN.J A. 
adj. Of or belonging to the ancient population 
of Yemen in Arabia. In poetic use, often with 
allusion to the ancient renown of the spices 
brought from Yemen. B. sb. One of the ancient 
inhabitants of Yemen X607, 

Sabaism (sei*l>/,iz’m). Also Sabelsm, 
Tsabalsm, Zabaism. X669. [f. Heb. faba 

host + -ISM a. ) The worship of *the host of 
heaven ' ; star-worship. Also sometimes used 
for Sabianism. So Sa'baist 1662 Sabai *tica 
I) Sabaoth (sse*b^,^])). ME. [L., a. Gr. 
'S.n&awO, a. Heb. fbddth pi. of (dod army.] A 
Heb. word (lit. 4 armies \ 4 hosts ’) retained un- 
translated in the N.T. and the TeDeum, in the 
designation The Lord (Lord God ) of Sabaoth. 
T] b. Confused with sabbath. Spenser. 

|| Sabbat (saba). 1652. [F. ; a special ap- 

plication of sabbat Sabbath.] A 4 witches' 
sabbath ' ; see Sabbath 3. 

Sabbatarian (sseb4te®*n&n), a. and sb . 
1613. [a. L. sabbatarius, f. sabbatum SABBATH ; 
see -ARIAN.] A. adj. "fa. Of or pertaining to 
the Sabbath or its observance, b. Having re- 
lation to the tenets of the Sabbatarians. X63X. 
B. sb. z. A Jewish observer of the (Saturday) 
Sabbath 1613. 9. A Christian who regards the 

Lord's Day as a Sabbath, deducing its obliga- 
tion from the Fourth Commandment. Also, 
more usu., one whose observance of Sunday is 
excessively stricL x6ao, 8. A member of a Chris* 
tian sect which maintained that the Sabbath 
should be observed on the seventh day of the 
week ; a Seventh-day Baptist 164c. 

a I am not aS., I showed it by travelling on Sunday 
1864. Hence Sabb&t&'rianism, S. principle oc 
practice. 

Sabbath (wb&Ji), OE. [ad. L. sabbatum , 
Gr. obPBaTov (partly through F, sabbat), ad. 
Heb. shabbdth, f. root shUath to rest. The initial 
cons, reflects the L» and Gr. forma, the final the 
Heb. Now often written with initial capital.] 
1. a. orig. The seventh day of the week (Satur- 
day) considered as the day of religious rest 
enjoined on the Israelites by the fourth com- 
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mandment of the Decalogue, b. Since the 
Reformation, often applied to * the Lord's day 

i. e. the first day of the week (Sunday) observed 
by Christians in commemoration of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ 1509. c. gen. Applied occas. to 
the day of the week set apart for rest or worship 
by any religious body, e g. to the Friday as 
observed by Mohammedans 1613. d. Applied 
to the sabbatical year of the Israelites, late ME. 
a. transf and fig. A time or period of rest ; a 
cessation from labour, trouble, pain, and the 
like, late ME. 3. A midnight meeting (1 witches' 

j. ) of demons, sorcerers and witches, presided 
over by the Devil, supposed in mediaeval times 
to have been held annually as an orgy or festi- 
val. Also Sabbat. 1660. 

1. a. The Primitive Church kept both the S. and 
the Lords day Jkr. Taylor. b. Severe and sunless 
remembrances of the Sabbaths of childhood Haw- 
thorns. a. Why will you break the S. of my days? 
Pors. 

Comb. : S.-scbool, («) - Sunday school ; (b) a Jew- 
ish school held on the Saturday for giving religious 
instruction to children. Hence Sa'bbathleSB a 
observing no S. 

Sa bbath-day. ME. 1. « Sabbath i a. 
a. — Sabbath i b. 1440. 3. gen, A Sabbath, 
a day of sacred rest 1755. 

1. Sabbath day's journey , the distance (2,000 am- 
end th aa 1,225 yards) which, according to Rabbinical 

[ inscription jn the time of Christ, was the utmost 
imit of permitted travel on the Sabbath. 

Sabbatian (saRv^Jian). 1708. [f. Sabba- 

tiui -f -AN I.J A member of a sect founded by 
Sabbatius, who seceded from the Novatianists 
before 380 A. D. 

Sabbatic (s&bse*tik), a. 1649. [ad. F. sab- 
batique , ad. med.L. *sabbaticus, a. Gr. <ra0 0 an- 
te 6s f f. &6/3/3arov Sabbath ; see- ic 1.] Of or 
pertaining to the Sabbath ; resembling or ap- 
propriate to the Sabbath. 

Sabbatical (siebse'tikai), a. 1599. [f. med. 

L. *sabbaticus (see prec.) + -AL i.] i. Pertaining 
or appropriate to the Sabbath 1645. *S- river : 
an imaginary river celebrated in Jewish legend, 
which was said to dry up on the Sabbath 1613. 
c. Of the nature of a Sabbath or period of rest 
1836. 9. a. S.year : (a) the seventh year, pre- 
scribed by the Mosaic law to be observed as a 
* Sabbath ' in which the land was to remain un- 
tilled and all debtors and lsraelitish slaves were 
to be released 1599; (b) in American universi- 
ties, a year of absence from duty for the pur- 
poses of study and ti avel, granted to professors 
at certa(p intervals 1895. millenary , mil- 

lennium : the last of the seven thousands of 
years which (on the analogy of the seven days of 
creation) were supposed to form the destined 
term of the world’s existence 1646 Hence 
Sabba'ticaMy adv., -ness. 

Sabbatism (sae’bAtiz’m). rare. 158a. [ad. 
late L. sabbat ismus, a. Gr. aa(3&an<rfx6<;, f. aa&- 
&ari{fiv to keep the Sabbath, f. <xa@0 arov.] 
1. A sabbatical rest: in allusions to Heb. iv. 9. 
a. The formal observance of the Sabbath 1611. 

Sabbatize (we-bitaiz), v. late ME. Tad. 
L. sabbat izare , ad. Gr. aa00ari^€iy, f. adp Ba- 
rov ; see- ize i a.] 1 . intr. To keep the Sabbath ; 
to observe a specified day as a day of rest 1608. 
b. fig. To enjoy or undergo a period of rest 
analogous to a Sabbath, late ME. a. trans. 
To observe or keep as a Sabbath ; to assimilate 
to a Sabbath 1609. Hence Sabbatiza'tion, the 
action of sabbatizing. 

IlSabella (sAbedft). 1851. [mod.L., perh. 
If. sabulum sand.] Zool. A tubicolous annelid 
of the family Saoellidse. 

Sabellian (s&be’li&n), a.l and sb\ late ME. 
[ad. eccl.L. Sabellianus, f. Sabellius (see B) ; 
see -an. ) Theol . A. adj. Pertaining to the 
Sabelllans (see B) or their doctrine 1577. B. sb. 
One who accepts the view of Sabellius (an 
African heresiarch of the 3rd c.) that the Father, 
Son, and Jioly Ghost are merely different as- 
pects or modes ot manifestation of one Divine 
person, late ME. Hence S&be'Ulaniam, belief 
in the S. doctrine of the Trinity. 

Sabellian (sftbe*li&n) 9 a. 2 and sb. 1 1601. 

[f. L* Sabellus + -IAN.] Hist. A. adj. Pertaining 
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Sabines, Samnitea, and Campanians. B. sb. A 
person belonging to any of these peoples. 
Sabian (a£>*bi&n) t sb. and a. 1661. [f. 

Arab, f&bf + -an.] A. sb. z. An adherent of a 
religious sect mentioned in three passages of 
the Koran (ii. 40, v. 73, xxii. 17), and by later 
Arabian writers, a. In erroneous use: A wor- 
shipper of ‘ the host of heaven * ; a star-wor- 
shipper 1716. 

x. In the Koran the Sabians are classed with Mos- 
lems, Jews, and Christians, os believers in the true 
God. N.E.h. 

B. adj. Pertaining to the Sabians (in both 
senses) 1796. Hence Sa'bianlam, the religion 
of the Sabians ; chiefly in erroneous use, wor- 
ship of ' the host of heaven ', star-worship. 

Sabicu (ssebik#-). 1866. [Cuban Sp .satricitJ] 
A timber tree, Lysiloma Sabicu, native of Cuba, 
valued for the hardness and durability of its 
wood ; the wood of this tree. 

Sabine (sae’bain), a. and sb. late ME. [ad. 
L. Sabinus.] Hist. A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
the Sabines ; see B. 1697. B. sb. One of a race 
of ancient Italy who inhabited the central region 
of the Apennines late ME. 

Sable (s^-b’l), J^.l late ME. [a. OF., sable 
fur, also quasi-adj. in martre sable sable marten 
as the name of the animal and its fur. The OF. 
word is prob. from Slavonic.] 1. A small car- 
nivorous quadruped, Mustela zibellina, nearly 
allied to the martens, and native of the arctic 
and sub-arctic regions of Europe and Asia. 
Also Russian, Siberian s. b. A pencil made of 
the sable’s hair 1891. 9 . The skin or fur of the 

sable, late ME. 3. A superior quality of Rus- 
sian iron, so called from being orig. stamped 
with a sable 1815. 

Comb.i s. -mouse [=■ G. sobelmaus) =■ Lemming. 
Sable (vi-b’l), sb . 2 and a. ME. [a. F., com- 
monly identified with prec., although the fur of 
the sable is not black but brown.] A. sb. 1. 
Her . Black, as one of the heraldio colours ; in 
engraving represented by horizontal and verti- 
cal lines crossing each other. Abbrev. S. Sa., 
t Sab. 9. The colour black ; black clothing, 

also, esp. as a symbol of mourning, poet, and 
rhet. late ME. fb. Blackness, darkness -1781. 
3. pi. Mourning garments ; a suit of black worn 
as an emblem of gn ef.poet. ox rhet. 160a. 4. 

A book-name of several species of pyralid 
moths, esp. of the genera Botys and Ennychia 
1832. 5 * l n full *• antelope : A large stout- 

horned antelope, H ippotragus ( /fLgocent r) niger, 
native of South and East Africa, the male of 
which is black in colour 1850. 

a. Now haue ye cause to clothe yow in s. Chaucer. 
r The sables she wore were not solely for the dead 
Earl Ouida. 

B. adj. 1. Her . Of a black colour , black 1470. 
9. gen. Black. Chiefly poet, and rhet . Now, as 
applied to negroes, slightly joc. 1485. +3. 

Mournful -1780. 

a. Was I deceiv’d, or did a s. cloud Turn forth her 
silver lining on the night? Milt. The ceremonies 
were performed by a a. archbishop 1815. Phr. //is 1. 
Majesty , the drviL 3. Such a s. state of mind as I 
labour under Cowper. Hence Sa*ble *. (chiefly 
Poet.) trans. to blacken or darken ; also, to clothe in 
sables. 

Sabot (sabtf). 1607. [F., prob. related to 
savate , Pr. sabata shoe.] x. A shoe made of a 
single piece of wood shaped and hollowed out 
to fit the foot. a. Mil. a. A wooden disk 
attached to a spherical projectile by means of 
a copper rivet for the purpose 01 keeping it 
evenly in place in the bore of the piece when 
discharged b. A metal cup fixed by means of 
metal straps to a conical projectile, to cause it 
to 1 take ’ the rifling of the gun. 1855. 8* Meek. 

A cutting armature at the end of a tubular 
boring-rod 1884. Hence Saboted (sse-bt^d) 
ppl. a. shod with sabots. 

Sabotage (ste'Lftadg). 1910. [a. F., f. 

saboter to make a noise with sabots, execute 
badly, destroy wantonly, f. sabot ; see prec. and 
-AGE.] Tht malicious damaging or destruc- 
tion of an employer's property Dy workmen 
during a strike or the like ; hence gen. any ma- 
licious or wanton destruction* Hence Sa'botage 
v. trans . to wreck or damage by s. ; also 
Sabre (sB'tax), sb. Also U.S. saber. 'x< 


to a group of related peoples who inhabited [a. F., alteration of sable, a. G. sabel (now sdbel). 
certain parts of ancient Italy, comprising the 1 Perh. ulL of Oriental origin.] x. A cavalry 
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sword having a curved blade specially adapted 
for cutting, b. fig. Military force 1851. 9. A 

cavalry unit ; a soldier armed with a sabre 1899. 

Comb , \ 9 .- bill, a S. Amer. dendrocolaptine bird of 
the genus Xiphorhyncus j -rattler, a reckless milit- 
arist } so -rattling ; -toothed a. in smoothed lion or 
tiger, a large extinct feline mammal of the genus 
Mac hair odus , with long s.-shaped upper canines: 
also a. -tooth a. and sb. Hence S&*bre v . trans. to 
cut, strike, or wound with a a. 

Sabretache (ste'brrtaj). 18 ia. [a. F.,ad. 
G. sabeltasche , f. s&bel sabre + tasche pocket.] 
A leather satchel suspended on the left side by 
tong straps from the sword-belt of a cavalry 
officer. 

j| Sabreur (sabror). 1845. [F. ; f. sabrer to 
Sabre.] One who fights with a sabre; usu. 
applied to a cavalry soldier distinguished rather 
for bravery than for skill in war. 

Sabulous (sse'bitfbs), a. 163a. fad. L. 
sabulosus , f. sabulum sand ; see -OUS.] Sandy ; 
consisting of or abounding in sand ; arenaceous, 
b. Med. Applied to a granular secretion, esp. in 
the urinary organs 1670. 

Sac L [repr. OE. saca, accus. and gen. pi. 
of sacu Sake.] Old Eng. Law. Properly only 
in sac and soc (or soke), a modernized form of 
the expression used in charters to denote certain 
rights of jurisdiction which by custom belonged 
to the lord of a manor, and winch were specified 
(along with others! as included in the grant of 
a manor by the crown. 

The priviledge called Sske is for a man to have the 
amerciaments of his tenants in his ownc Court 1641. 

Sac 2 (sack). 1741. [a- F., or ad. L. saccus 

(see Sack sb. 1 ) in mod.L. applications.] 1. 
Biol. Any natural bag-like cavity with its mem- 
branous covering, in an animal or vegetable 
organism. 9. Path. A pouch formed by the 
morbid dilatation of a part, the membranous 
envelope of a hernia, cyst, tumour, etc. 180a. 

Saccate (sark^t), a. 1830. [ad. med.L. 
saccatus, f. saccus Sac 2 ; see -ATE *.] 1. Hot 

Dilated into the form of a sac. 9. Encysted 
1846. 

Saccharate (sac-k&rA), sb. 1815. [(.Sac- 
charic 4- -ate *.J Chem. A salt of saccharic 
acid. 

Saccharated (sarkarcited), a. 1784. [f. 

med.L saccharum sugar + -ATE* + -ED 1 . J Con- 
taining or made with sugar ; sweetened. 

Saccharic (s&kseTik), a. 1800. [f. mcd. 

L saccharum + -ic ib.] Chem. S. acid : (a) a 
dibasic acid formed by the action of nitric acid 
on dextrose ; oxalhydric acid ; (b) a monobasic 
acid forming crystalline salts prepared by the 
action of bases on glucoses. S. ether, an ether 
obtained from s. acid. 

Sacchariferous (ssekari-fgras), a. 1757. 

t f. med.L. saccharutn 4 * -fer beating + -ous.] 
r ielding or containing sugar. 

Saccharify (s&kx *rifoi , ss kari fai) , v. 1 839. 
[f. as prec. 4- -(nfy.] trans. To convert (starch) 
into sugar. Hence Sa cchariflc&'tion, the 
natural process by which starch and gum be- 
come converted into sugar. 

Saccharimeter (sa.*kari*mltaj). 1874. [a. 
F. saccharimitre , f. Gr. adtt^api ( ■■ abK\apov) 
sugar + plrpov measure ; see -METER.] A form 
of polariscope, an instrument for testing sugars 
by polarized light So SacchaiTmetry — 
Sacch arometry. Saccharime*trlc, -al adjs. 
Saccharin (sse-k&rin). 1880. [1. med.L. 
saccharum or Gr. odxx’apoi' + -IN *.] Chem. 1. 
The anhydride of saccharic acid. 9. An in- 
tensely sweet substance obtained from coal-tar, 
used instead of sugar for sweetening food or 
drink. Jn non-techn. use commonly called 
saccharine (ssedc&rfn). 1885, Hence Saccha- 
ri'aic a. - Saccharic. 

Saccharine fsarkfirain, -in), a. and sb. 
x6 7a. [f. as prec. + -INE.] A. adj. x. Of, per- 

taining to, or of the nature of, sugar *, charac- 
teristic of sugar ; sugary. 9. Composed chiefly 
of sugar ; of a plant, containing a large propor- 
tion of sugar ; also, of urine, containing sugar 
in excess of what is normal 17101 8- Resem- 

bling sugar, a. Geol. Of rocks: Granular in 
texture 1833. b. Bat, Covered with shining 
grains like those of sugar 1891. 

1. S . fermentation a Saccharification, a. S . dies * 
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betes, diabetes characterized by excess of s. matter in 
the urine. 

B. sb. Saccharine matter, sugar 1841. 
Saccharo (sae^kara), comb, form of Gr. 
<r 6 jex*pov sugar, forming compounds with the 
sense ' partly saccharine and partly (something 
else)’; 'containing sugar and (something else) 
as saccharo-farinaceous, etc. 

Saccharoid (ssrk&roid), a. and sb. 1833. 
[f. Gr. ffkK\a.pov sugar + -OID.] A. adj. Geol. 
Having a granular texture resembling that of 
loaf-sugar. B. sb. Ghent. A saccharine substance 
188a. So Saccharoi dal a . — A. 

Saccharometer (seekir^'mrtai). 1784 [f. 

Gr. <rb.icxa.pov sugar + -METER. ] 1. A form of 

hydrometer for estimating the amount of sugar 
in a solution by specific gravity. a. Used for 
Saccharimetek (rare) 185a. So Saccharo** 
metry, the process of determining the quantity 
of sug.tr in a solution. 

j| Saccharomyces (sa^k&ramai's/z). 1873. 

[mod.L., f. Gr. aa.Kxa.pov sugar + /jlvktjs mush- 
room ] A genus of ascomycctous fungi, in- 
cluding the yeast-fungi ; a fungus of this genus, 
esp. thn yeast-plant. 

Saccharose (sarkarJus). 1876. [f. Gr. 

oaKxapov sugar + -ostt.] Chem. Any one of the 
group of sugars having the formula C 12 H 22 O u . 

Saccharum (sarkfirtfm). 1839. [med.L., 

a. Gr. ab.Kxa.pov sugar.) An invert sugar pre- 
pared from cane sugar, used chiefly in brewing 
Sacchulmin (saskr-lmin). 184a. [f. med. 
L. saccharum sugar + Ulmin .1 Chem. A brown 
substance obtained in the decomposition of 
sugar by dilute acids. So Sacchu'lmic a. in 
s. acid, an acid obtained by treating s. with 
alkaline solutions. 

Sacciform 1 s»ayksif£fin\ a. 1819. [ad. 
mod.L* sacnformis, f. saaus Sac 2 ; see -form.] 
Having the form of a sac or pouch ; sac-shaped. 

Saccoon (sak« ti). Obs. exc. Hist. 1708. 
[Oral adoption of F. sc conde (sjkotid).j «■* 
Seconde 

Saccular fsnpki/zla 1 1 , a. i 86 t. [fi Saccu- 
L 17 S+-AR 1 .] Of the nature of 01 icsemblingasac. 
Sacculated (sic kirfleffod), a. 1835. [f. 

Sac'CHLI s + -ate 2 + -ED *.] Composed of or 
divided into saccules. So Sa*cculatc a. Saccu- 
la tion 

Saccule (sre-kiwl). 1836. L Anglicized f. 
next] A small sac, cyst, or bag; esp the 
smaller of the two vesicles in the internal ear. 

|| Sacculus (sae'ki/ili5s). PI. -H (-lai). i6ai. 
(L., dim. of saccus Sac 2 .] ti. A small bag 
containing medicaments -1693. 2. Anai., Biol. 
A small sac; a pouch-like dilatation 1728. 

|| Sacellum ^s&se-ltfm). PI. sacella (sase la). 
1806. [L., dim. of sacrum shrine, neut. of sacer 
holy.] 1. peel. Arch . A monumental chapel 
in a church ; also, a small chapel in a village. 

a. Rom. Antiq . A small roofless temple conse- 
crated to some deity 1832. 

Sacerdocy (sue ‘said Jusi). 16^7. [ad. L. 
sacerdotium priestly office, f. sacerdot-, sacerdos 
priest ; see SACERDOTAL a .] a. The sacerdotal 
character, spirit, or system, b. A priestly func- 
tion or office. 

Sacerdo’tage. joc . 1859. [f. L. sccerdot- 
(see next) with allusion to dotage. ] a. The 
sacerdotal order, or the partisans of sacerdotal- 
ism. b. Sacerdotalism as characteristic of a 
religion in its ' dotage’ 

Sacerdotal (ssevudda't&l), a. late ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. sacerdot a Us, f. sacerdot -, sacerdos , f. 
racri -, sacer holy, sacred (neut. pi. sacra sacri- 
fices) + do-, ablaut-var. of da- in dare to give.] 
A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the priests or 
riesthood ; of or pertaining to a priest ; be- 
tting or characteristic of a priest ; priestly. 

b. Holding the office of a priest x68x. 9. 

Applied to doctrines that assert the existence 
in the Christian Church of an order of priests 
charged with sacrificial functions and invested 
with supernatural powers transmitted to them 
in ordination 1871. 

x. That ’• a a. thought, And not a soldier's Byron. 
a. The sacramental and a. developments of Anglicanism 
1871. Hence Sacerdo't&lly ado. 

Sacerdotalism (uesajddfct&lis’xn). 1847* 
[f. prec. + -ism.] 1. The sacerdotal spirit or 
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system ; the principles or practice of the priest- 
hood. Chiefly dyslogistic : Undue assumption 
of authority on the part of the priesthood ; pur- 
suit of or excessive devotion to the interests of 
the priestly order. 9. The assertion of the 
existence in the Christian church of a sacerdotal 
order (see prec. 2) 1856. So Sacerdo-talist, one 
who advocates or defends s. Sacerdo talize v. 
trans. to make subservient to s, 

Sachem (s^i’tjem, sae'tjem'l. 1622. [a. 

Narragansett.J 1. The supreme head or chief 
of some American Indian tribes. 9. C/.S. Poli- 
tics. One of a body of twelve high officials in 
the Tammany Society of New York 1890. 

Grand j., the head of the Tammany Society. Hence 
Sa*chern-dom, •ship, the position or 'realm' of as. 

Sachet (se-tjot, F. sa{ f ). 1483. [F., dim. 

of sac : — L. saccus bag, Sack sb. 1 ] ti . A small 
bag, a wallet (*‘are) -1487. 9. A small perfumed 
bag or satchel 1838. 3. A dry perfume made 

up into a packet for placing among ai tides of 
clothing, etc. 1855. 

Sack (seek), sb A [OE. sacc , ad. L. saccus 

sack, sackcloth, a. Gr. abuKoi, ad. Iieb. (perh. 
Phoenician) saq.] I. 1. A large bag oblong 
in shape and open at one end, usu. made of 
coarse flax or hemp, used for the storing and 
conveyance of corn, flour, fruit, wood, coal, 
etc. 9. A sack with its contents ; also, the 
amount usu. contained in a sack; hence as a 
unit of measure or weight for corn, flour, fruit, 
wool, coal, etc. ME. 3. slang. To give (a per- 
son) the s. : to dismiss from employment or 
office; transf. to discard, turn off (a lover). So 
to get the s . : to receive one’s dismissal. 1825 
t. The sack, the punishment (awarded in ancient 
Rome to a parricide) of being sewn in a sack and 
drowned. 

til. Sackcloth, esp. as the material of peni- 
tential or mourning garments. Also, a piece 01 
garment of sackcloth. -1620. 

Comb. 8. -coal, screened coal for delivery in sacks; 
s. race, a race 111 which each competitoi is enveloped 
in a sack, the mouth of which he holds round his neck. 

Sack (snek), sb . 2 1549. [a. F. sac (in phr. 

met tre d sac), ad. It. saico, of doubtful origin.] 
The action of Sack v ,' z ; sacking, plundering ; 
esp. in phr. to put to s. 

1 hose inhabitants who had favoured the insurrection 
expected s. and massacre Macaulay. 

Sack (ssek), sb .3 Obs. exc. Hist. 1531. 
[Early 16th c. vyne seek, ad. F. vin sec ‘ dry 
\wne’.] A general name for a class of white 
wines formeily imported from Spain and the 
Canaries, b. With qualifying word, as Canary, 
Malaga, Sherris or Sherry 3. 1597. 

If sacke and sugar he a fault, God helpe the wicked 
Shaks. 

Comb., in the names of beverages, etc., made with s., 
as B.-cream, -mead, -posset, -whey. 

Sack (seek), sb.* Also sacque. 1599. [Cf. 
G. franzosischer sack , Du. zac . Perh. transf. 
uses of Sack j£. s ] i. +A loose kind of gown 
worn by ladies. Also, from the 18th c., an 
appendage of silk attached to the shoulders 
of such a dress, and forming a train. 9. A 
loose-fitting coat the back of which is not shaped 
to the figure, but hangs more or less straight 
from the shoulders 1847. 

x. My wife this day put on first her French gown, 
called a Sac Pkfys. 

Sack (socle), late ME. [f. Sack sb.'*’) 
1. trans . To put into a sack ; to pack or store 
(goods) in sacks, b. To put (a person) in a sack 
to be drowned, late ME. 9. colloq. To * pocket ’ 
1807. 8. slang, a. To ' give the sack 1 to, dis- 

miss (a person) from, his employment or office. 
Chiefly pass. 1841. b. To beat in a contest 
1890. 4 . intr. To bulge or ' bag * 1799. 

x. It threshes, cleans, and finally sacks the grain 
1845. a. To s. a reasonable profit 1830, 3. a* The 

committee ought to be sacked 1890. 

Sack (smk), v . 2 1547. [f. Sack jA2] trans. 
To give over (a city, town, etc.) to plunder by 
the soldiery of a victorious army ; to strip (a 
person or place) of possessions or goods ; to 
plunder, despoil. 

We sack’t the Citty after nine Moneths siege >634. 
Hence Sa'Cker, one who sacks or plunders. 
Sackage (sse a k6dg'), sb. Now rate. 1577. 
[a. F. saccage, f. sac Sack jA*] The action, 
or an act, of sacking (a city, etc.). 
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Sackbut (sacking). 1509. [a. F. saquebute, 
presumably identical with ONF. saqueboute , ex- 
plained as a lance furnished with ‘ an iron hook 
for pulling men off their horses'. The first 
element is ONF. saquier to pull, draw.] An 
obsolete musical instrument; a bass trumpet 
with a slide like that of a trombone for altering 
the pitch. +b. A player on the sackbut -1647. 
Sackcloth (saek,kl^J>). ME. [f.SACK^.l 

1 Cloth.] A coarse textile fabric (now of flax 
or hemp) used chiefly in the making of bags or 
sacks and for the wrapping up of bales, etc. ; 
sacking, late M E. b. As the material of mourn- 
ing or penitential garb; also, as the coarsest 
possible clothing, indicative of extreme poverty 
or humility ME. 

In s. and ashes (Bibl.), clothed in s. and having 
ashes sprinkled on the head as a sign of lamentation or 
abject penitence. Hem c Sa’ckclothed a. clad in s. 
Sackful (sfc-kful). 1484. [f. Sack sb . 1 + 

ful 2.] As much as would fill a sack ; hence, 
a great quantity. 

Sacking (sse*kiq). 1707. [f. Sack sbA + 

-1 no 1 .] A coarse woven material of flax, jute, 
hemp, etc., used chiefly in the making of sacks 
and bags. Also, a piece of such material. 

Sackless (saeklAs), a. [Late OE. sacUas 
(see Sac 1 and -less).] fi. Secure fiom accu- 
sation or fiom dispute ; unchallenged, un- 
molested -1819. 9. Not guilty, innocent. Now 

arch. OE. b. Sc. and n. dial. Innocent of 
wrong intent, guileless, simple; also, of a 
thing, harmless. Hence, feeble-minded; lack- 
ing energy, dispirited. 1600. 

Sacque : see Sack sbA 

Sacral (sri-kr&l), a. * {sb.). 1767. [ad. mod. 
L. sacra lit, f. Sacrum ; see -al. ] Anal. Per- 
taining to the sacrum. b. Belonging to the 
lower pait of the body 1803. c. sb. — s. vertebra 
l8 S4- 

Sacral (s^i krill). a% 1883. [f. L. sacrum 

sacied thing, rite, etc. (neut. sing, of sacer) + 
-At. x.] Anthropology. Of or pertaining to 
sacred rites and observances. 

Sacrament (sai'kiiine^t), sb. ME. [a. F. 

increment, ad. L. sacrament um, f. lacrare to 
consecrate, f wer-, sacer Sacked. In Christian 
Latin the word was the accepted rendering of 
Gr. pvoT-qpiw Mystery j . J i. Eccl. Any one 
of certain rites of the Christian Church, of which 
Baptism and the lord’s Supper are held to be 
generally necessary to salvation. 

Those who accept the number seven, and many of 
those who admit only two, hold that the sacraments 
differ fiom other rites in being channels by which 
supernatural grace is imparted. Others differentiate 
the two ' sacraments * from other observances by their 
paramount obligation as having been expressly com- 
manded by Christ Himself, and by the special spiritual 
benefits arising from their faithful use. 

9. spec, (with the). The Lord's Supper, Eu- 
charist, or Holy Communion. Often called the 
S. of the Altar , the Blessed S ., the Holy S. ME. 

b. T he consecrated elements, esp. the bread or 
Host ME. 3. In widened application: a. 
Something likened to the recognized sacra- 
ments, as having a sacred character or function ; 
the pledge of a covenant between God and man 
ME. b. A type, token, sign, or symbol 1534. 

c. [After L. sacramentum as a rendering of 
pvoTrjpiovj) A mystery ; something secret or 
having a secret meaning, late ME. 4 . An oath 
or solemn engagement, esp. one which is ratified 
by a rite. (Chiefly as a Latimsm.) late ME. 5. 
Pont. Law. The sacramentum or pledge which 
each of the parties deposited or became bound 
for before beginning a suit 1880. 

x. Q. What meanest thou by this word S .7 A. J 
mean an outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace given unto us fete.] Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Catechism. a. Phr. To receive , take the to com- 
municate. To take or receive the s. ( to do something, 
or upon a matter), to receive Holy Communion as 
a confirmation of one's word. lie take the S. on ’t 
Shaks, 3. b. The Temple.. was a figure, a S., or 
a signification of Christo 1563. c. This a, or hid 
trewthe Wyclif Dan. ii. 3a 4. Bound by no a of 
military obedience to the state 183a. 

attrib. ; as 8. 'money, the alms collected at Holy 
Communion, formerly used as a fund for poor-relief \ 
S. Sunday, the Sunday on which the Lord's Supper 
is celebrated. So Sa'cr&ment v. [rare) trans. to 
bind by an oath or solemn engagement t to make 
sacred, consecrate. 

(/<) (ma), { (Fr. fasre). 5 (far, firm, earth). 
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Sacramental (saekrftme’ntftl), a. and sb. 
late ME. [a. F. f sacramental , or ad. late L. 
sacrament a lis ; see prec. and -AL.] A. adj. i. 
Pertaining to. or of the nature of. a sacrament 
of the Church, b. spec. Pertaining to the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper 155a. c. Of religious 
doctrine and the like : Based upon the sacra- 
ments 1871. a. Of the nature of. relating to, 
or expressed by, an outward sign or symbol 
*534* a- Of an oath, obligation, etc. : Peculiar- 
ly sacred ; ratified by a religious sanction 1460. 
4. Rom. Law . Belonging to an action in which 
a acr amentum or pledge was deposited by each 
of the parties beforehand i86z. 5. joe. Of a 

form of speech : Sacred to the occasion ; * con- 
secrated ’ 1896. 

1. Afterwards it was brought so Sacramentall, that 
00 adultery or desertion could dissolve it Milt. 3. 
A a obligation 1863. 

B. sb, Eccl. A rite, ceremony, or observance 
analogous to a sacrament, but not reckoned 
among the sacraments ; e. g. the use of holy 
water and of holy oil, the sign of the cross 1450. 
Hence Sacrame‘ntalism*-SACKAMENTARIAN- 
ism. Sacrame*ntalist (rare) * Sacrament a- 
RIAN B. z, 3. Sa cramentality, s. character. 
Sacrame*ntally adv. in a s. manner. 

Sacramentarian (ssekr&m6nte**ri&n), a. 
and sb. *535. [f. eccl.L. sacramentarius 

Sacramentary + -an z.J A. adj. i.Hist . Re- 
lating to the views held by the Sacramentarians 
concerning the Eucharist (see B. 1) *640. 9. 

gen. Relating to the sacraments (or to 1 high ' 
doctrine in regard to them) 1865. B. sb. x. 
Hist. A name given by Luther to those Protes- 
tant theologians (esp. Zwingli and CEcolam- 
padius) who maintained that it is merely in a 

* sacramental ’ or metaphorical sense that the 
bread and wine of the Eucharist are called the 
body and blood of Christ. Hence used in 
the x6th c. as a hostile name for all deniers of 
the Real Presence 1535. a. Hist. A nickname 
given to the early Methodists at Oxford 1733. 
8. One who holds * high ’ doctrine as to the 
sacraments 1651. Hence Sacramenta*rianism, 

* high ’ doctrine in regard to the sacraments. 
Sacramentary (stekrftme'ntftri), a. and sb. 

Now rare. Z538. [ad. med. and mod.L. sacra- 
mentarius ; see Sacrament and -ary 1 z.] A. 
adj. = prec. A. x. Of a person : Holding sacra- 
mentanan views. 1563. B. sb. z. Hist. — prec. 
B. z. 1538. a. [med.L. sacrament arium. J An 
early form of office book in the Western Church, 
containing the rites and prayers belonging to 
the several sacraments X624. 

1. A few years later, a a had ceased to he a criminal 
Froude. a. The S. comprised the collects and the 
canon or prayers that never varied 183a. 

H Sacrarium (sftkre**ri#m). PI. sacraria 
(-rift). *797. [L., f. sacr~, sacer holy ; see 

-aricm.I x. Rom. Antiq. Anyplace in which 
sacred objects were deposited and kept ; the 
adytum of a temple; also, a small apartment 
In a house where the images of the penates 
were kept 1746. a. Eccl. a. That part of a 
church immediately surrounding the altar or 
communion table ; the sanctuary 1797. b. In 
R.C. use : - Piscina a. 1848. So fSacrary 
«■ sense i, a a >1797. 

fSa-cre, v. ME. fa. F. sacrer, ad. L. sacrare , 
f. sacr-, sacer sacrea.] 1. trans . To consecrate 
(the elements, or the oody and blood of Christ) 
in the Mass -1485. a. To consecrate (a king 
or bishop) to office- 1648. 8* To bless, sanctify, 
make holy -x6 77. 4. To dedicate -1641. 
Sacred (s/i-kred), a. and sb. ME. [f. prec. 

+ -ED 1 .] A. adj. 1. a. Consecrated to; es- 
teemed especially dear or acceptable to a deity, 
b. Dedicated, set apart, exclusively appropriated 
to some person or some special purpose 1667. 
a. Of things, places, persons and their offices, 
etc. t Set apart for or dedicated to some re- 
ligious purpose ; made holy by association with 
a god or other object of worship ; consecrated, 
hallowed, late ME. b. Applied as a specific 
defining adj* to various animals and plants that 
are or nave been considered sacred to certain 
deities zy83i 3. transf and fig. Regarded with 
or entitled to respect or reverence similar to 
that which attaches to holy things 1560. b. 
esp, as an epithet of royalty. Now chiefly Hist. 
or arch. 1590, 4. Secured by religious santi- 
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ment, reverence, sense of justice, etc., against 
violation, infringement, or encroachment 1530. 
b. Of a person or his office : Sacrosanct, in- 
violable; protected by some sanction from 
injury or incursion Z565. 5. [After L. sacer.] 

Accurst. Now rare. 1588. 

1. The dove a. to Venus 1874. b. S. to the memory 
of Samuel Butler 1731. The papyrus, s. to literature 
1B11. a. I trace the village, aud the s. spire 1744. 
The s. boats of the dead 1857. S. booh, writing , etc., 
one of those in which the laws and teachings of a 
religion are embodied. 6'. concert t a concert of a. 
music. S. history , the history contained in the Bible. 
S. music , music which accompanies religious words 
or which is intended for performance In a churchy etc. 
S. number . a number (esp. seven) held peculiarly 
significant in religious symbolism. S. poetry, ■poetry 
concerned with religious themes. b. The S. Ibis 
(/. religiosa ) 1840. The S. Monkey of the Hindoos 
(Semnopithecus entellus) 1870. 3. S. and sweet was 

all I saw in her Shaks. To a feather-brained 
schoolgirl nothing is a C. Bronte. To obtain from 
Mr. Bentham’s executors a a bone of his great, dis- 
sected Master M. Arnold. 4. He assured them that 
their property would be held s. Macaulay. b. Tbe 
s. and vnuiolable power of the Tribunes 1565. S. from 

? unishment 1845. 5. Our Empresse with her s. wit 

*0 villain ie and vengance consecrate Shaks. 

Special collocationa S. axe, a mark on Chinese 
porcelain, supposed to designate warriors. S. Col- 
lege: see College sb. 1. S. Are [L sacer ignis), ery- 
sipelas. S. malady [L. sacer morbus J, epilepsy. 
3 . War : see War. 

tB. sb. pi. [after L. sacra neut. pi J Sacred 
rites or solemnities -1749. Hence Sa*cred-ly 
adv., -ness. 

fSacrifical, a. 1608. [ad. L. sacrificalis, f. 
sacrificus , f. sacri sacer.] Sacrificial. 

Sacrificator (sae'krifik/ltai). rare. 1548. 
[a. L. ; see Sacrify v.) One who sacrifices, 
bo fSa'cxiflcatory a. belonging to sacrifice. 

Sacrifice (sse-krifois), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. sacri ficium, f. sacrificus Sacrific a.] z. 
Primarily, the slaughter of an animal as an 
offering to God or a deity. Hence, the surren- 
der to God or a deity, for the purpose of pro- 
pitiation or homage, of some object of posses- 
sion. Also fig. the offering of prayer, thanks- 
giving, penitence, submission, etc. 9. That 
which is offered in sacrifice ; a victim immolated 
on the altar ; anything offered to God or a deity 
as an act of propitiation or homage ME. 3. 
Theol. The offering by Christ of himself to the 
Father as a propitiatory victim in his voluntary 
immolation upon the cross ; the Crucifixion in 
its sacrificial character, late ME, b. Applied 
to the Eucharistic celebration regarded as 
a propitiatory offering of the body and blood 
of Christ in perpetual memoiy of the sacrifice 
offered by him in his crucifixion X504. 4. 

The destruction or surrender of something j 
valued or desired for the sake of something 
having a higher or moro pressing claim ; the 
loss entailed by devotion to some other interest ; 
also, the thing so devoted or surrendered 2592. 
b. A victim ; one sacrificed to the will of another ; 
also, a person or thing that falls into the power 
of an enemy or destructive agency. Now rare. 
169 7. 5. A loss incurred in selling something 

below its value for the sake of getting rid of it 

divide Sacrifices into bloody, such as 
those of the old law j and bloodless, such as those of 
the new law 1797. a. Make of your Prayers one 
sweet S. Shaks. 3. b. He exhorteth the people to flee 
from the accustomed sacrifices of the masse 1 560. 4. 

As rich shall Romeo by his Lady ly, Poore sacrifices 
to our enmity Shaks. Phr. The great, last , or su- 
preme, s., death for one’s country in war. 

Sacrifice (sae’krifaig), v. ME. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To offer as a sacrifice ; to make an 
offering or sacrifice of. a. intr. To offer up a 
sacrifice ME, 8- trans. To give up (something) 
for the attainment of some higher advantage or 
dearer object X706. b. To permit injury or ruin 
to the interests of (a person) for the sake of 
some desired object. Also refi . 1751. 

s. The Picture of.. Abraham sacrificing his son Sir 
T. Browne. 3. Henry.. was never known to a, an 
inclination to the interest or happiness of another 
1837. b. He is too much an artist to s. himself to his 
clothes 1879. Hence Sa*crificer, one who sacrifices 1 
spec, a sacrificial priest. 

Sacrificial (ssekrifrjfcl), a. 1607. [f. L, 

sacrificium + -AL i.l 1, Pertaining to or 
connected with sacrifice. 9. Comm, involving 
1 sacrifice ’ or loss to the vendor 2895. 
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z. Raine Sacrificiall whisperings in his eare Shake, 
a. Next week’s a sales 1895. 

+Sa*crify, v. ME. [a. OF. sacrifier , ad. L. 
sacrificare, f. sacrificus SACRIFIC. J 1. trans. 
To offer as a sacrifice -1590. a. intr. To offer 
sacrifice -2555. 

Sacrilege fsse*kriledg). ME. [a. OF., ad.L. 
sacn le gium, l. sacri legus one who steals sacred 
things or commits sacrilege, f. sacri-, sacer 
sacred + -leg-, legere to gather.] 1. The crime 
or sin of stealing or misappropriating what is 
consecrated to God’s service. In eccl. use, 
extended to include any kind of outiage on 
consecrated persons or things, and the violation 
of any sacred obligation. Also, an instance of 
this offence, b. spec . in pop. use as a name 
for robbery from a church, etc. z8ao. a. transf. 
and fig. The profanation of anything held 
sacred, late ME. 

x. After this adding a to profanation he carried 
away the altar of incense 1734. To kill a herald 
was, by the law of arms, s. Froude. Hence Sa*cri- 
leger (arch.), one who commits s. So Sacrilegiat 
(saek.nl/d3ist). 

Sacrilegious (ssekrili-dgos, -f-dgas), a. 

2582. [f. L. sacrilegium SACRILEGE + -OUS. ] 

x. Committing sacrilege ; guilty of sacrilege 
a. Involving sacrilege 1691. 

x. The wicked vocrilegous. non-conformists 1696 
Hence Sacrile*gious-ly adv., -ness. 

Sacring (s#‘*kriq), vbl. sb. Now literary. 
ME. [f. Sacre V. + -ING ».] 1. The consecra- 

tion of the eucharistic elements in the service of 
the Mass. a. The ordination and consecration 
of persons to certain offices, as those of bishop, 
king, queen ME. 

Sa-cring-bell. late ME. [f. prec.] I. A 
small bell rung at the elevation of the Host, 
a. In post-Reformation times applied to a 
small bell rung to summon parishioners to 
morning service, or to mark the point in the 
Communion Service at which the people should 
go up to communicate 1598. 

Sacrist (s£i*kriat). 1577. [a. OF. sacriste , 
ad. med.L. sacrista, f. sacer sacred 4 -ista ; see 
-1ST.] An official charged with the custody of 
the sacred vessels, relics, vestments, etc., of a 
religious house or a church. 

Sacristan (saekristftn). late MP 3 , [ad. 
med.L. sacristanus, f. sacrista SACRIST + -AN X.] 

a. The sexton of a parish churah. Obs. or arch 

b. - Sacrist. 

Sacristy (ssrkristi). 1656. [a. F. scut is/ ie, 
a. med.L. sacrist ia, f. sacrista SACRIST.] The 
repository in a church in which are kept the 
vestments, the sacred vessels, and other valuable 
property. 

Sacro- 1 (sae'krfl, s^*k to), assumed as comb. 

| form of L. sacer sacred, as in a.-pictorial a., 

I relating to sacred portraiture ; -secular a., 
partly sacred and partly secular. 

Saciu- * (s/l kui), Anal., used as comb, 
form of L. (os) sacrum Sacrum, forming com- 
pounds with the sense ‘ pertaining jointly to the 
sacrum and (some other part indicated by the 
second element) ’, as in s. -coccygeal, - iliac adjs. 
Sacrosanct (ssrkrasreijkt, kr<?-),a. 1601. 
[ad. L. sacrosanctus , prop, two words, sacro 
abl. of sacrum sacred rite, and sand us pa. pple 
of sancire to render holy or inviolable. J Of per- 
sons and things, esp. obligations, laws, etc. . 
Secured by a religious sanction from violation 
or encroachment ; inviolable, sacred. Hence 
Sa crosa'nctity, inviolability, sacrcdness. 
Sacrum (sl> kr#ra). PI. sacrums, sacra. 
1753. [Subst. use of neut. sing, of sacer sacred, 
in os sacrum. J Anal. A composite, symmetrical, 
triangular bone which articulates laterally with 
the ilia, forming the dorsal wall of the pelvis 
and resulting from the ankylosis of two or more 
vertebrae between the lumbar and coccygeal 
regions of the spinal column. 

Sad (ssed), a. and adv. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
seed : — OTeut. *sado- full, saliated 1 — lndo-Eur 
*sei<f- ; the word is a pa. pple. with suffix -id- 
from the root *sd- to satisfy.] A. adj. ,L +1, 
Having bad one’s fill; sated, weary, or tired 
(of something) -2450. +»• Settled, firmly es- 

tablished, in purpose or condition ; steadfast, 
firm, constant -2667. +3. Orderly and tegular 
in life; of trustworthy character and judge* 


• (man), a (pass), au (laud), v (cot), f (Fr. chef), o (ev*r> ®i (/, eye), 9 (Fr. eau d* vie), i (art), i (Psych*). 9 (what), p (got). 
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nent; grave, serious -1665. b. Of thought, 
consideration : Mature, serious. Obs. exc. arch. 
In phr. in s. tamest, 1485. 4. Of persons, their 

feelings or dispositions t Sorrowful, mournful, 
late ME. b. Of looks, tones, gestures, cos- 
tume, etc. ; Expressive of sorrow, late ME. c. 
Of times, places, actions, etc. 1 Characterized 
by sorrow, sorrowful, late ME. td. Morose, 
dismal-looking. Shaks. e. Causing sorrow ; 
distressing, calamitous, lamentable, late ME. 

5. Deplorably bad chiefly as an intensive. 
Often joe, 1694. 

z. Yet of that Art they kan nat wexen sadde ffor 
vnto hem it m a bitter sweete Chaucer, a. Settl'd in 
hit face 1 see S. resolution and secure Milt. 3. What 
woman nowe*a-dayes (that is sadde and wyse) will be 
knowne to hauc skill of dauncing, &c.Y 1579. 4- Th’ 
Angelic Guards ascended, mute and s. For Man 
Milt. A sadder and a wiser man He rose the morrow 
morn Coleridge. I felt a little s. at the thought 
1860, b. Where the love-lorn Nightingale Nightly 
to thee her a. Song mourneth well Milt. His s. en- 
quiring eye 179a. c. A place.., s., noysom, dark 
Milt. Tis a s. life, for a woman to have no help 
from her husband in things that are good Ds Fok. 

6. S. overthrow and foul defeat Milt. Ilow s. is the 

condition of a Gentleman without Learning t68S. 5. 
S. dog cf. Dog sb. 3b; Sil. You are an ignorant, 
..impudent Coxcomb. Ay, ay, a s. Dog. 1700. 

II. 1. Of material objects. +a. Solid, dense, 
compact ; massive, heavy -1641. b. Of soil : 
Stiff, heavy. Obs. or dial. ME. c. Of bread, 
pastry, etc. s That has not nsen properly ; 
heavy ; not thoroughly baked. Now dial. 1688. 
a. Of colour : Dark, deep. In later use : Not 
cheerful-looking ; neutral-tinted, dull, sober, 
late ME, *f-b. Dark-coloured, sober coloured 
-1711. +3. Of blows : Heavy -1578. 

x. To those that.. tell you. .1 am but as a feather, I 
shall be found sadder than lead Strafford, a. Colours 
lygbt and a 1578. She had always. . been dressed in 
s. colours 1867.' b. A Man .between 20 and 30 year* 
of Age, pale Visage and s. Hair 17*1. 

B. adv. Obi. exc. port. ~ Sadly, 

Towards Eden, .his grievd look he fixes a Milt. 

Sad (ssed), v. late ME. [f. Sad <z.J 1. 
trans . To make solid, firm, or stiff ; to com- 
press. Now dial. fa. To make sorrowful ; to 
sadden -1810. 

Sadden ^sae'd’n), v . 1600. ff. Sad a. + 
-KN *.] i. tram. — Sad v. 1. Now dial. 9. 
To render sad or sorrowful ; to depress in 
spirits. Also, to give a sad appearance to. 
1628. b. intr To become sad or gloomy 1718. 
3. Dyeing, etc. To tone down (colours) by the 
application of certain chemicals 1791. 

1. If Marie 9. Land, or make it stiff or binding, you 
mvist dung it well 1707. e. Her gloomy presence 
saddens all the scene Pope. b. Better be merry with 
the fruitful Grape Than s. after none, 01 bitter, Fruit 
FitzGerald. 

Saddle (sae'dM), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. 

1 ado l, -ul : — OTeut. +sadvloz.] I. 1. A seat for 
a rider, to be used on the back of a horse or 
•thcr animal ; esp. a concave seat of leather 
having side flaps and fitted with girths and 
stirrups. Also, au analogous kind of seat for 
use on a cycle, a. That part of the harness of 
a shaft-horse which takes the bearing of the 
shafts ; a cart' or gig-saddle 1837. 

1. For the s., for riding purposes. In. the s., on 
horseback 1 fig. in office ; also, in readiness for work. 
HI will) either win the s. or lose the horse (or vice 
versa), said by one engaging in an adventure of which 
the issue will be either highly profitable or ruinous. 
To lay , j but, or set the s. upon the right horse, to lay 
the blame on the right person. 

II. Something resembling a saddle in shape 
or position. 1. Physical Geogr ., Mining , etc. 
a. A depression in a hill or line of hills, b. A 
long elevation of land with sloping sides ; a 
ridge, esp. one connecting two hills ; also, a 
similar formation of ice or snow. 1555. a. In 
mechanical uses, e.g. a. Navi , A block of wood, 
hollowed out above and below, fastened to a 
spar to take the bearing of another spar attached 
to it 251a. b. Bridge-construction, (a) A block 
on the top of a pier %o carry the suspension 
cables. (0) A frame used in the construction 
of a pontoon-bridge. 2832. c. Telegraphy, A 
bracket to support the wire on the top of a pole 
or ridge 2867. 3. Cookery, In full s, of mutton, 

etc, A joint of mutton, venison, etc., consisting 
of the two loins and conjoining vertebrae 2747. 

attrik, and Comb., as a.-bar Glaring, each of the 
small horizontal bare to which the lead panels are 
—cured 1 «gall» a pore produced on the back of a 

tt (Gee. KAn> S (Ft. pm). A (Gcr. Mtfller). 


horse by the chafing of the saddle { •horse, a horse 
used for riding 1 -oyster, any of certain anomiuid 
bi valves, the shape ol which resembles that of a saddle; 
•pin, the pin of a cycle saddle which fits into a socket 
on the cycle frame ; -roof, a saddleback roof ; -room, 
a room in which saddlery is kept; -shaped a. re- 
sembling a saddle in shape} Geol. anticlinal ; -shell 
b* s.-oyster; -sore a chafed with the a.; s. wire 
TeUgr., the wire running along the tops of telegraph 
posts. 

Saddle (sse’d’l), v. JOE. sadolian , f. sadol 
Saddle sb.] 1. trans. To put a riding-saddle 
upon (a horse, etc.) ; freej. to s. up. Also absol. 
+ 9. trans. To ride, bestride (an animal) -1713. 

3. intr. To get into the saddle. In Colonial 

use, to s. up. 1835. 4. irans. To charge or load 

with (a burden) ; now only Jig. to load with 
(something) as a buiclen 1693. 5. To put (a 

burden) upon (another's back) 1808. 6. To bend 
downwards in the middle 1803. 

1. He sadled vp his horse, and roade in post away 
1587. Plir. To s. and bridle fig., to subject to control. 

4. I'll s him with this senpe Sheridan. 5. 1 found 

her only too eager to marry anyone upon whom she 
could s. her debts 1861. 6. Walls are cracked and 

roofs 'saddled* in every direction 1880. 

Saddleback (ssed’lbaek), sb. and a. 1545. 

| [f. Saddle sb. + Back sb.] A. sb. 1. fa. 
Archery. A saddle-backed feather, b. A saddle- 
backed hill, a .Arch. A roof of a tower, having 
a gable at two opposite sides connected by a 
ridge-roof ; a packsaddle roof 1849. 3. Any of 

various birds and fishes ; esp. a. The adult of 
either of the Black-backed Gulls, Larus marinus 
and L.fuscus ; also s. gull. b. The male of the 
Greenland or Harp Seal ( Phoca green land tea) 
when three years old; in full s. seal. c. A kind 
of oyster, considered unfit for human food. 
1847. 4. Geol. An anticlinal 1887. B. adj 1. 

- next 1677. a. Geol. Anticlinal 1854. 3. Used 
for ' horse-back * 1899. 

Saddle-backed (savd’lbackt), a. 1545. 1. 
Having the back, upper surface, or edge curved 
like a saddle ; having a concavely curved out- 
line. 9. Oi a horse ; Having a considerable 
hollow behind the withers 1650. 3. Arch. a. 

Of coping: Thicker in the middle than at the 
edges 184a. b. Of a tower: Having a saddle- 
back 1870. 4. Applied to birds having saddle- 

like markings on the back, as s. ermv, thz Grey 
Crow, Corpus cor nix 1838. j 

Sa ddle-bag. 1796. I. A bag carried at the I 
saddle ; esp. one of a pair laid across the back 
of a horse, behind the saddle. 2. attrib. 
Applied to a fine quality of carpeting, made in 
sizes and designs imitating the saddle-bags 
carried in the East by camels 1882. 

Sa ddle-bow. Now arch, or poet. OE. 
[Bow sb . 1 Cf. G. sattelbogcn.] “I he arched 
front of a saddle-tree or of a saddle. 

Sa*ddle-clotIl. 1481. A cloth placed on 
a horse's back beneath the saddle; fin early 
use, a foot-cloth, housing-cloth. 

Saddled (sae*d*ld), ppl a. OE. [f. Saddle 
v, +-KU 1 .) x. Furnished with a saddle. 9 
Applied to fishes, insects, etc., having saddle- 
like markings 1803. 

Saddler (sardlai). late ME. [f. Saddle 
sb. +-kr 1 ,] i. One who makes or deals in 
saddles or saddlery. 9. Mil. An official who 
has charge of the saddlery in a cavalry regiment 
Also j. corporal , sergeant. 1865 3. A saddle- 

horse. colloq. U.S. 1888. 4. The saddleback 

seal; see Saddleback 3 b. 1873. 

Saddlery (sse’dbri). 1449. [f. prec. + -Y 8 .] 
1. The art or occupation of a saddler. e. collect. 
Articles made or sold by a saddler ; saddles and 
other articles pertaining to the equipment of a 
horse 1796. 3. A place where saddles, etc., are 

made or kept 1841. 

Sa'ddle-tree. late ME. I. The framework 
which forms the foundation of a saddle. a. 
The N. Amer. tulip tree, Liriodendron tulipifera 
z 866. 

Sadducalc (saedidk?i*ik\ a. 1840, [f. Gr. 
SaSbovnatos (see S ADDUCES), after Ph arisa IC.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of the Sadducees. 

Sadducean, -caaan (ssedidsTta), a. and sb. 
1547. [f. late L. Sadducmus S adduce* +■ 

-an 2.1 A. adj. Of, belonging to, 01 resem- 
bling, the Sadducees. fB. sb. — next -2678. 
Sadducee (sse-diiZai). OE. [ad. late L. 


Sadducmus , a. late Gr. SaSfiovnaPos, 1 . late Heb. 
(jadduqt, app. f. the personal name (jadduq 
(English Bible Zadok).j x. A member of one 
of the three 1 seats * (the others being the Phari- 
sees and Essenes) into which the Jews wcie 
divided in the time of f hrist. They denied the 
resurrection ol the dead, the existence of angels 
and spirits, and the obligation of the unwritten 
law alleged by the Pharisees to have been 
handed down by tradition from Moses. 9. A 
person of Sadchicean disposition ; a materialist, 
a denier of the resurrection. Also as adj. 1607. 
Hence Sa'dduceeism, the doctrine or tenets of 
the Sadducees ; the character and spirit of the 
Sadducees ; materialistic unbelief ; denial of 
immortality. 

Sade (&?id), v. [OE. sadtatt : — W. Ger 
*sadbjan. f. *sado- Sad ( r.J intr and trans 
T o become or make weary. 

Sa*d-iron. 1832. [f. Sad a. or v.) A 

smoothing iron, prop, a solid flat-iron, as dist. 
from a box-iron. 

Sadism (s^odiz'm, sa*diz'm). 1888. [ad. F. 
sadisme , f. the name of the Count (usu. called 
1 Marquis') de Sade (1740-1814; infamous for 
his crimes and the character of his writings) , 
see -ism.] A form of sexual perversion maiked 
by a love of cruelty. So Sa'dist, one affected 
with s. Sadi stic a. 

Sadly (sce dli), adv. ME. [f. Sad a. + 
-LY 2 .] •j“i. Heavily -1633. +9. Firmly, t’ghU 

ly, closely “1485. +3- Steadfastly, firmly, 

fixedly, unchangingly -1622. +4. Seriously ; 

in earnest; gravely, soberly -1777. 5 Sorrow* 

fully, mournlully ME. 6. In a manner to cause 
sadness ; lamentably, grievously, deplorably, 
badly 1658. 7. prcdic. , In bad health, ill, 

poorly. Now dial. 1711. 

z. An empty cart runs lightly away: but if it be 
soundly laden, it goes s. 1 1*33. 4. This can he no 

tncke, the conference was s, borne Shaks. 5. Musick 
to heare, why Lear's! thou musirk s. ? Shaks. 6. 
Authors. .Are &. prone to quarrel Cowper. So Sa*d> 
ness, the condition or quality of being gad; t m 
( \06er ) sadness, in earnest, not Joking. 

|| Safari (sfifa-rz). 1892. [Swahili, f. Arab. 
\afara to journey, travel.) In East and Central 
Africa, a hunting expedition ; the men, animals, 
and equipment of such an expedition ; a caravan 

Safe (su^f)* 1440. [orig. save, 1. Savk 

v. ; later assim. to Sa*k a. J A receptacle for 
the sale stoiageof articles ; esp. a. A ventilated 
chest or cupboard for provisions ; a me.it-safe. 
b. A fire-proof and burglar-proof receptacle for 
valuables 1838. 

Safe (s^f), a. [ME. sauf , a. F. : — I., sa/vus 
uninjured, entixe, healthy.] I. Free from hurt 
or damage. 1. Unhurt, uninjured, unharmed ; 
having escaped some real or apprehended 
danger. Now only with quasi-ad vb. force alter 
verbs of coming, going, bringing, etc ME. 1 9. 
In sound health, well, 'whole'; usu. healed, 
cured, restored to health -1526. *(-3. Theol 

! After L. salvus in the Vulgate. ] Delivered from 
sin or condemnation, saved ; in a state of salva- 
tion, spiritually ‘whole' -1562. +4. Mentally 

or morally sound or sane -ion 

I. The papers came s. to hand 1737. Phr. S. and 
sound, oocas. s. and sure. 'Jo be, arrive, etc. s. (or 
s. and sound ) : a colloq. or epistolary formula for ‘ to 
be duly arrived’. 4 A Trade Sir, that 1 hope 1 may 
v.se with a s. tonsciecie Shaks. Are his wits s .7 Is 
he not light of BraincY Shaks. 

II. Free from danger ; secure. 2. Not exposed 

to danger; not liable to be harmed or lost ; 
secure, late ME. 9 Of a place or thing : Afford- 
ing security or immunity ; not exposing to 
danger ; not likely to cause harm or injury, 
late ME. 8> transf in S. -conduct, Safe- 
guard ; hence with sbs. of similar meaning, 
as s. convoy, etc. 2536. 4. Of an action, pro- 

cedure, etc.: Free from risk, not involving 
danger or mishap, guaranteed against failure. 
Sometimes « free from risk of error, as in it is 
s. to say. . . 2568. 5. Secuted, kept in custody \ 

unable to escape. Hence, not likely to come 
out, intervene, or do hart ; placed beyond the 
power of doing harm, not at present dangerous. 
x6oa 6. a. Sure in procedure ; not liable to 
fail, mislead, or disappoint expectation : trust- 
worthy. h. Cautious, keeping to * the safe side*. 
2604. 7. fa. With oft Sure to obtain -X84& 

b. To be s. followed by inf., is predicated of m 


ii (Ft. dwne). § (cmtI). d (e*) (thsre). i QP) (pna), f (Ft. font). 9 (&r, firm, forth). 



SAFE-CONDUCT 

person or thing to express the certainty or the 
fact or event involved in the predication. Hence 
used attrib. in colloq. phrases like ‘ He is a s. 
first * — he is s. to take a first class. 1790. 

1. I greatly feare my monie is not r. Shaks. Whilst 
thou ly'at warms at home, secure und s. Shaks. A 
person once infected with the small-pox is s. from 
having it a second time 1801. a. A Station s. for 
Ships, when Tempests roar Drydkn. That part of 
the world is at a s. distance Dickkns. 4. Tis never 
s. to despise an enemy Da Fox. On the s tide : with 
a margin of security against error. 5. Frovb. S. binde, 
s. ftiide i'S73* Hut Banquo's s. ? Mur. 1 , my good 
Lord: s. in a ditch he bides. Shsks. 6. b. My hlood 
begins my safer Guides to rule Shaks 7. b. lie'll 
win it, as s. as s. 1 i86<a Phr. A s. catch. 

Special collocations. S. deposit (orig. U.S . ), a 
place in which valuables are stored ; also attrib S. 
edge, a smooth edge of a file. S. load, a load which 
leaves a required margin of security against causing 
breakage or injury to a structure. Hence fSafe v. 
(rare) traits, to render s. or secure ; to conduct safely 
out of - 1611. Sa*fe*ly adv., -ness. 

Safe-conduct (&?>fkp*ndtfkt), sb. ME. fa. 

F. sauf-conduit , f. sauf S \FE a. + conduit CON- 
DUCT sb ] 1. The privilege, granted by a 

sovereign or other competent authority, of being 
protected from arrest or molestation while 
making a particular journey or travelling within 
a certain region. 9. A document by which this 
privilege is conveyed, late ME. 3. The action 
of conducting in safety; safe convoy ME. 

x. In, with s , under , upon (a) s ; He had come 
over under a safe conduct, and he was not detained 
Fkoudr. Hence fSafe-Conduct v. trans. to lead 
convoy, or conduct safely -1639. 

Safeguard (s^efgajd), sb . [late ME. save- 
garde, a. F. sauvegarde, f. sauve fern, of sauf 
Safe + garde Guard j^.J i. Protection, sifety. 
Now rare or Obi. 3. Protection or security 
afforded by a spe ified person (or thing). Now 
rare or Obs . 1456. +3. Safe-conduc r 1. 

-1607. 4. - Sai e-conduct a. Also, a guard 

or escort granted for the same purpose. 1633. 

5. A warrant granted by a military commander 

to protect a place from pillage. Also, a guard 
or detachment of soldiers sent to protect the 
place. 1706. 6. gen. Something that offers 

security from danger; a defence, protection ; 
e. g. a legal proviso or a stipulation serving to 
prevent some encroachment ; a course of action, 
a habit or sentiment, tending to protect tlie 
subject against some temptation 1471. +7. Au 

outer skirt or petticoat worn by woman to pro- 
tect their dress when riding -1789. 

a. Phr. In, under (the) s of. 3. On safegard he 
came to me Shaks. 4. Whosoever shall presume 10 
violate a Save-gard, shall die without mercy 1642. 

6. His owne valour was his s. 1634. The old reticence 
of the Bench was a grand 3. of its dignity 1891. 

Safeguard (s/i*fgajd), v. 1494. [f. prec.] 
trans. To keep secuie from danger or attack ; 
to guard, protect, defend. Now chiefly with 
immaterial obj. (e.g, interests, rights) ; spec . ^ 
Protect v. 2. Hence Sa-feguarding vbl. sb. 
- Protection 4. 

Safe-hold. 1793. [f.HoLDrtf.l; cf. Strong- 
hold.) A place of safety from attack. 
Sa-fe-kee-ping, vbl . sb. late ME. The ac- 
tion of keeping safe ; protection, custody. 
Safety (s^’fti). [late ME. sauvete , a. F. 
tauvetd, ad. med.L. salvttatem, f. salvus Safe.) 
x. The state of being safe ; exemption from 
hurt or injury; freedom from danger, tb. 
Sometimes pi. * the safety of more than one 
person -1814. fa. Close custody or confine- 
ment -1595* 1 * 3 . A means or instrument of 

safety ; a protection, safeguard -1793. 4* The 

quality of being unlikely to cause hurt or injury ; 
freedom from dangerousness ; safeness 1717. 

5. Engineering . Factor or coefficient of s. : the 
ratio between the strains put upon any material 
and the ultimate strength of the material 1858. 

6. In full s.-bolt. A contrivance for locking the 
trigger of a gun, so as to prevent accidental 
discharge. Also, a gun fitted with this 1881. 

7. In full s. bicycle . The type of bicycle now in 
use, differing from its predecessor in the lower 
position of the saddle, whcieby greater safety is 
afforded to the rider 1877. 

x. It is. .his duty, .not to hazard the s. of the Com- 
munity Junius Lett . Frovb. There is s. in numbers. 
Phr. In s . : safefly). To play for s. (Billiards) : Of a 
player, to leave nis opponent’s hall in such a position 
as to make his next stroke a very difficult one ; hence 
gen. (usu. with derogatory implication) to act with cir- 
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cumspection so as not to be exposed to danger or risk. 

a. Eon*. 4- Jul. v. iii. 183. 4. S. first', a maxim or 
slogan inculcating caution, esp. on the highway. 

attrib. Used freely since c 1800 as a specific designa- 
tion for contrivances for ensuring safety, or for imple- 
merits, machines, etc., constructed with a view to safety 
in use; as S. bicycle (see sense 7); 8. bolt, catch 
(see sense 6); 8. cage, (a) the wire guard of a safety 
lamp ; (b) a miner’s cage fitted with apparatus to pre- 
vent its failing if the rope breaks; 8. curtain, a fire- 
proof curtain in a theatre cutting off the auditorium 
from the stage ; 8. fuse, a fuse which can be ignited 
at a safe distance from the charge ; 8. lamp, a miner's 
lamp the flame of which is so protected that it will not 
ignite fire-damp ; 8. match, one which ignites only 
when rubbed on a prepared surface ; -razor, a razor 
provided with guards for the blade. 

Sa fety-pin. 1857. 1. A pin for fastening 

clothing, bent back on itself so as to form a 
spring, and with a guard or sheath to cover the 
point and prevent its accidental unfastening. 
9. A pin used for fastening, locking, or securing 
some part of a machine 1878. 

Sa-fety-valve. 1797. 1. A valve in a 

steam-boiler which automatically opens to per- 
mit steam to escape when the pressure is be- 
coming dangerous. Also, a similar valve open- 
ing inwards, to admit air when a partial vacuum 
has been formed. 9.fg. An open mg or channel 
for 4 letting off steam ', giving vent to excite- 
ment, or the like 1818. 3. Phr. To sit on the t , 

to follow a policy of repression. 

Safflower (sse flaunj). 1562. [a. Du. saf- 

foct\s, a. OF, safleur , a. early It. safiore. I ’It. 
origin obsc.] x. The dried petals of the Car - 
thamus tmetorius , also the red dye produced 
from these petals, a. The thistle-like plant Car- 
thamus tinctorius, extensively cultivated for the 
dye obtained from its flowers; the seeds yield 
an oil used for lamps 1682. 

Saffron (sae-fr-m), sb. and a. ME. [a. F. 
safran, f. (ult.) Arab, zaffardtt , of unkn. origin.] 
A. sb. 1. An orange-red product consisting of 
the dried stigmas of Crocus sativus (see 2). Now 
used chiefly for colouring confectionery, liquors, 
etc., and for flavouring, b. Indian s. : any 
plant of the genus Curcuma 17-17. a * The Au- 
tumnal Crocus, Crocus sativus, which produces 
saffron, late ME. b. Bastard S. «= Safflower 
a; called also American, Dyer’s, *fMock S. 
Meadow or Wild S., Colchicum autumnale 
1548. 3. The orange-yellow colour of saffron 

(sense 1). late ME. 

Comb. : b. cake, a cake flavoured with a. ; 8. wood, 
the timber of a S. African tree, hlwodendron croctum 
B. adj. Resembling saffron in colour 1567. 
There let Hymen oft appear In S. robe Mii.t. 
Collocations : 8. butterfly, moth,collectors‘ names 
for certain lepidopLera having yellow wings ; 8. plum, 
a W. Indian sapotaceous tree (Bvmelta cantata) 
having a yellow fruit. Hence Sa’ffron v . (rare) 
trans. to season or dye with s. ; to give a s.-yellow 
colour to. Sa’fFroned a. coloured with, or having 
the colour of, s. ; flavoured with s. Sa’ffrony a. 
(rare) of a colour somewhat resembling s. 

Safranin (seeffr&nin). 1868. [f. F. safran 
Saffron sb. + - in j .J Chem. a. The yellow 
co'ouring matter of saffron. b. A coal-tar 
colour which dyes yellowish-red. 

Sag (saeg), sb. 1580. [f. next.] The action 
of sagging. x. Naut. Movement or tendency 
to leeward. 3. In a rope, wire, etc. supported 
at two points; The dip below the horizontal 
line, due to its weight 1861. 3. A sinking or 

subsidence; quasi-concr. a place where the sur- 
face has subsided, a depression 1872, 4, Comm. 
A decline in price 1891. 

Sag (srcg), v . Infl. sagged, sagging, late 
ME. [perh. conn. w. MDu. zakken, Norw. dial. 
sakka to subside, settle down.] x . intr. To sink 
or subside gradually, by weight or pressure. 

b. Of a part of the body (occas. of a person): 
To droop ; to sink or hang down loosely 1526. 

c. Of a garment ; To hang unevenly, to slip out 
of position. Now chiefly dial, and U.S . 1592. 

d. To bend or curve downwards in the middle, 

from its own weight or superincumbent pres- 
sure. Said, e.g., of a rope supported at t\Co 
points, of a beam, plank, etp. 1753. *• To 

decline to a lower level, through lack of strength 
or effort. (Common in U.S.) 1508. b. Comm. 
To decline in price 1887. 3. To drag oneself 

along wearily or feebly 1573. 4. Naut. Of a 

ship or boat t To drift, be carried out of the 
intended course. Chiefly in the phr. to s. to 
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leeward. 1633. g. trans. To cause to bend 
downwards in the middle X755. 

x. The old pavements have bunk or sagged con- 
siderably Darwin, b. The head slowly sagged down 
on to the cushions 190s. d. One.. comes to wonder 
why the whole ceiling doe** not s. 1886. a. The minde 

I sway by, and the heart 1 beare, Shall neuer sagge 
with doubt, nor shake with feare Shaks. 4. Were 
sagging south on the Long Trail Kipling. 5. Their 
bottoms were thus sagged down by the cargoes 1777. 
|| Saga (s£*g&). 1709. [ON. and iccl. saga 
« OE. sagu Saw sb. 2 } x. Any of the narrative 
compositions in prose that were written in 
Iceland or Norway during the Middle Ages ; in 
Eng. use often applied spec, to those which em- 
body the traditional history of Icelandic families 
or of the kings of Norway. Also transf., a story 
of heroic achievement or marvellous adventure. 

II a. (Partly after G. sage). A mythical story, 
which has been handed down by oral tradition ; 
historical or heroic legend 1864. 

x. transf. Dick delivered himself of the s. of his 
own doings Kipi.ino a. The Sagas of Guy of Warwick 
and Bevis of Hampton t86{. 

Comb. s. -man [= ON . spgumatfr], a writer of sagas 

Sagacious (s&gsijbs), a. 1607. [f. L. 

sagacem, sagax, f. the root *sdg- (** OTeut. 
*wk- Seek v.) in sagire to discern acutely.] 
+ 1. Acute in perception, esp. by smell 1732. 
2. Gibed with acuteness of mental discernment ; 
of keen penetration and judgement ; shrewd 
1650. b. Characterized by sagacity 1831. 3. 

Of animals : Intelligent 1759. 

a. True Charity is s., and will find out hints for 
beneficence Sin T. Ukqwnk. b. This s. conjectuie 
1857. Hence Sagacious-ly adv , -nesft. 

Sagacity (saga: -sit 1;. 1548. [ ad. Y wgaciti. 
ad. L. sagaritolem, f. sagacem SAGACIOUS a. , 
see -ITY.J The quality ol being sagacious. t»- 
Acute sense of smell -1798. 9 . Acuteness of 

mental discernment ; keenness and soundness 
of judgement ; penetration, shrewdness 1548. 
b. pi. Sagacious observations 1866. 3. Of 

animals : Exceptional intelligence 155c. 

x. Some [animals] show that nice n. of srru -11 Cowpkr. 
a Men of skill and s. do sometimes foielel futurities 
i6cp3 A m.<n of great s. in money matters Dickens. 
3 The s of the heaver in cutting down trees 1837. 

Sagamore (sse'g&tnftej). 1613. [a. Penob- 
scot sagamo ; see Sachem.] Sachem. 

|| Sagan (s^i-gan). 1635. [Late (Talmudic] 
use of Heb. sdgdn or segen, a. Assyrian shaknu 
prefect (of comiuered territory). In the Bible 
the word denotes a civil governor.] fewish 
Antiq. The deputy of the Jewish high-pnest ; 
the second highest functionary of the Temple. 
||Sagapenum (s 8 eg&pf a » 0 m). 1579. [Late 
L., a. Gr. aaydmjvov a plant, prob. Ferula 
persica ; also its gum.] A gum resin, the con- 
crete juice of Ferula persica. formerly used as 
an anti-spasmodic and emmenagogue, oc ex- 
ternally. Also gum s. 

Sagathy (sae*ga|>i). Obs. exc. Hist. 1707. 
fin Fr. sagatis, bp. sagatt ; origin unkn.] A 
light-weight stuff made either of sdk and wool 
or silk and cotton, b. attrib. or adj. Made of 
s. 1711. 

Sage sb. 1 [ME. sauge , a. F. : — I- 

salvia .] x. A plant of the genus Salvia, of the 
Labia fee; esp. S. oficinalis, an aromatic culi- 
nary herb. Hence, the dried leaves of this plant 
used in cooking. 9. Cookery. S. and onions ; 
a stuffing chiefly composed of those ingredients, 
used for goose, duck, pork, etc. Also s.-and - 
onion stuffing. 

attrib. and Comb., an s. ale , bread, wine, etc. t also 
B.-brusb, -bush, a collective name applied to various 
spec-ies of Artemisia , e^p. A. tndentata | -cheese, 
a kind of cheese which is flavoured and mottled by 
mixing a decoction of sage-leaves with the cheese- 
curd ; -green, a dull greyish green resembling that ot 
the foliage of the s.-plant Salvia officinalis ; 8. tea. 
an infusion of s.-leaves, used as' a stomachic and 
slight stimulant; -willow, a dwarf grey American 
willow, Sahx tristis. 

b. In the names of animals, etc. found chiefly in 
the sage-brush districts of N. America, as s.*cock, 
grouse, the largest grouse found in America, Cen 
troccrcus surophasianus | 8. hare ■» s. rabbit ; 8. 
hen. the female of the sage grouse 1 8. rabbit, a 
small bare, Lepus artemisin -sparrow, a sparrow 
of the genus Amphisfiza. esp. A . belli \ 8. thrasher, 
the mountain mocking bird, Oreoscoptes man t anus . 
Hence Sa*gey, sa'gy a. (rare) of the nature of s. 

Sage (vidg), a. and sb.* ME. [a. F. : — 
Com, Rom. sabio 1 — pop. L. +sapius, f. sapert 

vie), i (wt), i (Psych e). 9 (what). 9 (g*t). 
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to be wlse.1 A. adj Now literary, x. Of 
a person : wise, discreet, judicious. In mod. 
use: Practically wise, rendered prudent or 
judicious by experience, b. Of advice, conduct, 
etc. : Characterized by profound wisdom ; based 
on sound judgement 1531. c. Of the counten- 
ance, bearing, etc. : Exhibiting sageness or 
profound wisdom. Now usu. so'mewhat ironi- 
cal. 1816. +a. Grave, dignified, solemn -1644. 

x. S. graue men Shaks. The wise reasoning of a 
certain s. magistrate Berkeley b. Little thought 
he of this s. caution Mjlt. s. Great Bards beside in 
8. and solemn tunes have sung, Of Turneys Milt. 

B. sb. A man of profound wisdom ; esp. one 
of those persons of ancient history or legend 
who were traditionally famous as the wisest of 
mankind ; hence, one entitled to a like degree 
of veneration with these. Occas. in weaker 
sense, a wise man. ME. b. Used playfully or 
ironically 1751. 

A Starr . . proclaims him com, And guides the Eastern 
Salt's, who enouire His place Milt. The scz>cn sages 
of Greece : Thales, Solon, Periander, Cleohulus, Chilon, 
Bias, and Pittacus, to each of whom some wise maxim 
is attributed by ancient writers, b. The sages of the 
village 182a. Hence Sa’ge-ly adv -ness. 

|| Sagene 1 (sa-^cn). 1737. [Russ.l A mea- 
sure of length used in Russia, equal to seven 
English feet 

Sagene 2 (sad^Pn). rare. 1846. [ad. L. 
sagena, a. Gr. any t/vtj.'] A fishing-net ; fig . a 
network (of railways, etc.). 

Sagenite (g&dgrnaio. 180a. [{.Gr.crayjurj 
+ -ITU 1 a b.] Mm. A variety of rutile in which 
slender crystals are interlaced, forming a net- 
wotk. Hence Sagenl'tic a. 

Saggar (sae-g&j'), seggar (sc-gSi), sb. 1768. 
[Prob a contr. of Safeguard jiV| i. A pro- 
tecting case of baked fiie-proof clay in which 
the hner ceramic wares are enclosed while 
baking in the kiln. 9. The clay of which sag- 
gars are made 1830. 

Sagittate (saB'dginf'O, v. rare. 1623. [f. 
L. sag/ fiat-, sa gin are. f. sag/ ft a process or means 
of fattening.] trans. To fatten (animals). So 
Sagina'tion 1607. 

llSagitta (sail^rtii). 1504. [L.,lit.an arrow.] 
x. A sir. A northern constellation lying between 
Ht rentes and Dclphinus 1704. a. Geom. The 
veiscd sine of an arc 1594. 3 Arch. The key- 
stone of an arch 1703. 4. The middle horizon- 
tal stroke in the Greek letter e 1864. 5. Anat. 

The sagittal suture 1891. 6. Zool. a. One of 

the otoliths of a fish’s ear 1888. b. One of the 
components of certain sponge-spicules 1898. 
Sagittal (sildjinal), a. 1541. [ad. mod.L. 
sagt t lalis, f. L. sagitta arrow; see-AL x.J 1. 
Anat. a. 5. r uture : the median suture between 
the parietal bones of the skull, b. Pertaining 
to the sagittal suture; pertaining to or lying iri 
the median longitudinal antero-posterior plane 
of the body, or to any plane parallel with this 
1831. 9. Peitaining to an arrow ; resembling 

an arrow or an arrow-head in shape {rare) 
1656. Hence SagPttally adv. Anat. 'in the 
di teclion of the s. plane ’. 

|| Sagittarius (sred site** riffs), late ME. [L., 
archer. J 1. A str. (With capital S.) The zodia- 
cal constellation of the Archer ; hence, the 
ninth sign of the zodiac, which the sun enters 
about 93 Nov. b. The mythical Centaur who 
was fabled to have been transformed into this 
constellation 1590. a. Her. A bearing repre- 
senting a centaur with a drawn bow 161^ 
Sagittary (sie’d^itfiri). late ME. [ad. 
L. Sagittarius pertaining to arrows, as sb. an 
archer; f. sagitta arrow.] *fi. A str. ■= pree. 
x. -1788. a. A centaur ; spec, the centaur who 
according to mediteval romance fought in the 
Trojan army against the Greeks 1509. 3. A 

representation of a centaur or of a mounted 
archer ; spec, in Her. — prec. a. 1610. 4, An 

archer 183a. 

Sagittate (sue a. 1760. [ad. mod. 

L. sag it tat us, f. L. sagitta arrow ; see -ate a .] 
Bot. and Zool. Shaped like an arrow-head. So 
Sa'gitt&ted a . 1752. 

Sago (sfl'go). 1555. [a. Malay sdga.) I. 
The tree from which sago (see a) is obtained, 
a. A species of starch prepared from the pith 
of the trunks of several palms and cycads, esp. 
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Metroxylon Ixve and M. Rumphtt , chiefly used 
as an article of food 1580. 

a. French s., common arrowroot. Japan s., the s. 
prepared from various species of Cycas. Pearl s. : 
see Pearl. 

attrib. and Comb . : s.-palm (tree) = sense 1 ; 
•apleen, amyloid degeneration of the Malpighian 
coipuscles of the spleen, resembling boiled sago. 

Sagoin (sagoi’n). 1607. [a. F. sagouin, 

a. Pg. saguim, a. Guarani sagui, fagut.) A 
small S. Amer. monkey, esp. one of the genus 
Caflithrix. 

||Sagum (s^g^m). /’/.saga. 1600. [L. ; 
also sagus, «= late Gr. trdyos ; said to be of 
Gaulish origin.] Rom. Antiq. A Roman military 
cloak ; also, a woollen cloak worn by the ancient 
Gauls, Germans, and Spaniards. 

Sahara ^saha-ra). 1613. [a. Arab, qahra 

deseit. j The great desert of Libya or northern 
Africa. (With capital S.) b. transf. and fig. 
A desert, wilderness 1862. Hence Saha*ran, 
Saha-rian, Saha'ric adjs. 

|| Sahib (sa* h ib). 1627. [Urdu use of Arab, 
p dhib , orig. 4 iriend '»] A respectful title used 
by the natives of India in addressing an English- 
man or European ( » 4 sir ’) ; also, in native use, 
an Englishman or European. Also affixed as a 
title ( = 4 Mr.* prefixed) to the name or office of 
a European. (See also Mem-saiiid.) 

Sahidic (s&hi'dik), a. 1825. [f. Arab, sa'fd 
(with article as-sa'ld, lit. ‘the Upper’, a name 
for Upper Egypt) + -IC.] Belonging to the 
dialect of Coptic spoken in Thebes and Upper 
Egypt. Also quasi-j^., the S. language, or the 
S. version of the Bible. 

Sahllte (sa-loit). 1807. [a. G. sahlit, f. 

Sahla ( Sala ) in Sweden ; see -ITtt 1 2 b.J Alin. 
A variety of pyroxene. 

||Sai (sad). 1774. [a. Brazilian sahy, faky.) 
A S. Amer. monkey, Simia capucina . 

Saic (surifk). 1667 [a. F. saigue , ad. Turk- 
ish shafgd.) A kind of sailing vessel common 
m the Levant. 

Said (sed), fifil. a. ME. [pa. pplc. of Say 
t\ 1 ] 1. Named or mentioned before. (Also 

abovesaid , aforesaid.) fa. Spoken, uttered ; in 
phr. s. saw -1659. 

Saiga (s/i‘£&, sai ga). 1801. [a- Russ.] 

A kind of antelope (S. tartarica) of tne steppes 
of Russia. Also s. -antelope. 

Sail (s^il), sb. 1 [Com. Teut. : OR. ser{e')l 
: — O l'cut. *srglo m . Ulterior origin ohsc.J 1. 
One of the shaped pieces of canvas or other 
textile material fastened to the masts, spars, or 
stays of a vessel, so as to catch the wind and 
cause the vessel to move through the water. 
Also occas. a similar apparatus lor propelling 
a wind-driven carriage, b. transf. Applied to 
the wing of a bird {poet). Also tee tin. in Falconry, 
the wing of a hawk. 1590. 9. Sails collectively, 

late ME. 3. a. In collective sing, (also tin pi.) 
chiefly with numeral : (So many) sailing-vessels, 
late ME. b. A ship or other vessel, esp. as 
descried by its sails 1517. 4. An apparatus 

(now usu. an arrangement of boards) attached 
to each of the arms of a windmill for the purpose 
of catching the wind. Also (windmill) sails 
collectively, surface presented by the sails, ME. 
5. Zool. a. The large dorsal fin of the sail-fish. 

b. One of the two large tentacles of the Nautilus, 

formerly believed to be used as sails. 1817. 6. 

S. Afr. A tarpaulin or canvas sheet for covering 
a wagon 1850. 

x. 1 by tackling.* are loosed.. they could not spread 
the baile Isa. xxxiii. 23. fig. Where Tuliic doth set 
vp his saile of eloquence Ascham. b. The mountain 
eagle. .Spread her dark sails on the wind Scott. r. 
The Admiral, .carried all s. 1806. Full s.\ a sail for 
sails collectively) filled by the wind ; the condition 01 
a ship with sails so filled. A t, t with full sailiy [ % L. 
pieno veto , plettts vetis, F, d plemes voiles ], (sailing) 
with a strong favourable wind, at full speed ; so also 
full s. as advb. phr. In mod. use, in full s. is applied 
to describe the condition of a ship with all sails sec 
Under s., having the sails set. 3. The Royal navy 
comprised in all twenty-seven a. 1863. t 'Sail of the 
line 1 a squadron of the largest ships of the royal 
navy, b, A S, a S. Where; Fair by us. x66$. 

Comb. 1 s.-arm, one of tbe beams of a windmill : «= 
Whip sb. III. 9 ; -axle, the axle on which the sails of 
a windmill. revolve ; -boat ( U.S.), a sailing-boat ; -fish, 
any of various fishes, as Setachus maxim us, having a 
large dorsal fin j -fluke, the whiff, Rhombus megas- 
toma } -hook, a small hook for holding the seams of a 
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sail while it is being sewn j -loft, a place where sails 
are constructed; -maker, one whose business it is to 
make ( repair, or alter sails f -needle, a large needle 
used in sewing canvas ; -room, a room (in a ship) for 
storing sails j -winged a. poet, [after L vetivo/us ], 
(a) of ships, having sails that serve as wings (b) transf. 
as an epithet of the sea ; (c) having winfjs like sails. 
Hence Sal'llees a, having no sails or ships. 

Sail ^s<ril), sb.'b 1602. [f. next.] I. An Act 
of sailing ; a voyage or excursion on a sailing- 
vessel 1O04. 9. Only in nonce-uses. A number 

sailing 1608. 3. Sailing qualities ; speed in 

sailing 1602. 

x. Phr. To take s., to embark. a Wee haue de- 
served. ., a portlie saile of ships Shaks. 

Sail (s<?il) f v. [<JE. siglatt, segl{i)an : — 
OTeut. type *srgljan, f. *scglo m Sail sb. 1 ) L 
mtr, . x. Of persons: To travel on water in a 
vessel propelled by the action of wind upon 
sails ; now often, to travel ou water in a vessel 
propelled by any means other than oars ; to 
navigate a vessel in a specified direction. 9. Of 
a ship or other vessel : To move or travel on 
water by means of sails, or (in mod. use) by 
means of steam or any other mechanical agency 
ME. 3. To begin a journey by water ; to set 
sail, late M E. 4. transf. To glide on the surface 
of water or through the air, either by the impul- 
sion of wind or without any visible effort, late 
ME. 5. Of persons, in transf. senses, a. To 
move or go in a stately or dignified manner, 
suggestive of the movement of a ship under 
sail. (Chiefly of women.) 1841. b. To s . in 
(slang) : to proceed boldly to action 1889. 

z. I Ioue nat to sayle by see, but when I can nat 
chose 1530. Phr. To s. near (or close to) the wind'. 
(see Wind j£. 1 HI. 3) j fig. to come very near to trans- 
gression of a law 01 a received moral principle; to 
run the risk of disaster a. Light boates saile swift, 
though greater hulkes draw deepr Shakx Steam- 
ships s. from every shoie 1886. 3 The fleet of the 

prince was already sailed Goi.dsm. On the 13th,.. 1 
sailed from Plymouth Sound 1 777 . 4. Swans that s. 

along the Silver Flood [)kyukn. Where gTeat whales 
t ome sailing by M. AnNom. 5. a. Then all the great 
people sailed in state Irom the room C. Bronik. 

II. trans. 1.T0 sail over or upon, to navigate 
(the sea, a river, etc.). Now somewhat arch. 
late ME. a. With cognate obj. : To s. through , 
out : to continue (a sailing-match, race), to the 
end 1886. b. To sail or gli.le through (the air) 
1725. 3- To navigate (a ship or other vessel) 

T566. b. To put (a toy boat) on the water and 
direct its course 1863. 

x. A thousand Ships were man’d to s. the Sea Dry- 
den. a. 'lhe uninpircd vessel shall %. out the race 
1899. b. The buzzard.. on broad wings, .slowly sails 
the sky 1899. 3. He loved the sea; he liked to X his 

own boat 1890. Hence Saleable a. (now ra*e or 
Obs.) of a ship that i* in a condition to sail ; of the 
sea, etc.: that ian be sailed on; navigable. 

Sailcloth (stfi-lk )*>);). ME. [t. Sail fJ. 1 + 
Clotii 46.] fi. A piece of cloth forming or 
designed to form part of a sail of a vessel or a 
windmill -1598. □. Canvas or other textile 

material such as is used for sails 1615. b. A 
piece of this used as a covering 1778. 

Sailer (s^'dai). late ME. [f. Sail v. + 
-ER 1 .] 1. One who sails. Now rare. a. A 

ship or vessel with ref. to her powers of sailing 
158a. b. A sailing vessel 1871. 
u. A very strong light ship, and a.. good s. Dx For. 

Sailing (s^-lnp, vbl. sb. OE. [f. Sail v . 
+ -ING L] 1. The action of SAIL v. 9. Pro- 
gression, style or speed of progression, of a 
ship or other vessel (orig. ol a sailing-vessel) 
1687. 3. Departure (of a ship) from port 1748. 

Comb. : S.-boat, a (small) boat propelled by a sail} 
•line, the line on a vessel's hull which marks the 
level of the water when she is ballasted and rigged 
for sailing, but not laden or armed j -master, an 
officer charged whh the navigation of a vessel (in 
British use chiefly with ref. to yachts; in the U. S. 
navy, a commissioned officer, usu a lieutenant, ap- 
pointed to direct the navigation of a ship of war) ; a. 
Orders, the directions given to a captain of a vessel 
with regard to time of departure, destination, etc. 

Sailor (s/'daj). 164a. [Alteration of 

Sailkk : see -or ad.] x. One who is profes- 
sionally occupied with navigation ; a seaman, 
mariner. Also, a member of a ship's company 
below the rank of officer. +9. — Sailer a. 
-*77S- 3- Short for s . hat 1898. 

x. Phr. To bo a good s. [ = F. itre bon matin) i te 
be exempt from sea-sickness. 

attrib . and Comb. : s.-flsh = sail fish t B. hat, a 
hat such as is worn by sailors ; hence, a form of hat 
(with flat brim of even breadth all round) formerly worn 
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by women, end to a different form (with tumed-up 
brim) worn by children 1 -man* in uneducated and 
joc. use ■> sense 1 s also cecas. an adult sailor. b. 
with possessive t sailor's choice, U.S., a name 
riven locally to various American fishes; sailors' 
home, a home built by subscription, for the accom- 
modation of sailors on moderate terms; sailor's 
knot, any of the kinds of knot used by sailors; also, 
a kind of knot used in tying a neck-tie. Hence 
Sai'lorless a. without sailors. Sai’lorly a. befit- 
ting, or having the characteristics of, a s. 

Sail yard (s/ilyilid). OE. [f. Sail sb .1 + 
Yard j£.] Naut. One of the yards or spars 
on which the sails are spread, 

IlSaimiri (saimis'ri). 1774. [Brazilian Fe. 
saimirim, a. Tupi fahy miri little monkey (f. 
fahy Sai + mtrt little).] A small S. Amer. 
squirrel-monkey of the genus Chrysothrix . 

Sain (s^n), v. Now arch, and dial. [OE. 
segnian, ad. L. signare to sign (in eccl. use to 
sign with the cross), f. signum Sign jA] 1. 
irons. To make the sign of the cross on (a thing 
or person) in token of consecration or blessing ; 
or for the purpose of exorcising a demon, ward- 
ing off the evil influences of witches, poison, 
etc. b. refi. To cross (oneself) OE. a. trans. 
To bless ME. ^[b. Associated by some mod. 
writers with L, sanare to heal 1833. 3. To 

secure by prayer or enchantment from evil in- 
fluence 167a 

1. Patrick sained the earth and it swallowed up the 
wizard 1887. a Mary, Mothei, s. and save ! 1839. 
b. There flowers no balm to s. him Housman. 
Sainfoin (s*i*nfoin). i6a6. [a. F., app. f. 
sain health-giving + foin hay.] A perennial 
herb, Onobrychis s a fir a, much grown as a forage 
plant. Also, locally, lucerne ( Medic a go sativa). 

Saint (s^int ; unstressed s/nt, snt\ a. and sb. 
ME. [a. OF., : — L. sancius, prop. pa. pple. 
of sancire to consecrate.] A. adj. = Holy, in 
special applications. 1. Prefixed to the name 
of a canonized person (see B. 2), also to the 
names of the archangels; now felt to be the 
sb. used appositively. Abbrev. S. and St., 
fl. SS. and Sts. a. transf. Of heathen 
deities, etc. -1588. b. alius, or iron. Obs. in 
general use. late ME. +3. Prefixed to various 
common nouns (in collocations taken over from 
Latin and French), esp. Charity , Cross , Spirit, 
Trinity -1710. 4. Attributive and possessive 

collocations of proper names with the prefix 
• Saint ’ (' St.') m sense x. a. Many plants, 
animals, and other objects have been named 
after saints of the calendar. For these see the 
saints’ names or the sbs. qualified by them. 

b. Many diseases have been named after saints 
that are supposed to ward off or relieve them. 

c. Many objects are called after a place-name 
or a surname beginning with 4 Saint ’ (' St.') ; 
see below. 

x. The possessive of names preceded by 1 Saint ' U 
often used ellipt. in names of cn arches, as St. Paul's, 
St. Piter's. Hence various names of towns, villages, 
etc., as St. Albans , St. Andrews , St. Bees. a. a. 
Saint Cupid then, and Souldiers to the field Shaks. 
b. St. Monday: see Monday. St. Lubbock's day , 
(joc.) any of the bank holidays instituted by Sir John 
Lubbock’s Act, 1871. 3. By gis, and by S. Charity 

Shaks. 4. b. St, Anthony's fi re : see Fire sb. ta. 
St. Vitus' dance t see Dance sb. c. St. Bernard 
(dog), in full Great St. Bernard dog, a dog of a 
breed kept by the monks of the Hospice of the Great 
St. Bernard (a dangerous pass in the Alps between 
Switzerland and Italy) for the rescue of travellers in 
distress. St. Germain pea r, a fine dessert pear. 
St. Lcger, a horse-race for three-year-olds run at 
Doncaster ; instituted by Colonel St. Leger in 1776. 
St. Michael's, the name of one of the Azores, which 
produced a fine quality of orange. 

B. sb. A holy person. 1. One of the blessed 
dead in Heaven. Usu .pi. ME. a. Eccl. One 
of those persons who are formally recognized 
by the Church as having by their exceptional 
holiness of life attained an exalted station in 
heaven, and as being entitled in an eminent 
degree to the veneration of the faithful; a 
canonized person ME. b. A representation or 
image of a saint 1563. 3. In Biblical use, one 

of God's chosen people ; in the N.T., one of the 
elect under the New Covenant ; a member of 
the Christian church ; a Christian. Hence used 
as their own designation by some puritanical 
sects In the 16-17 c., and by the Mormons, late 
MG. b. In Biblical use applied to angels, late 
MS. 4. A person of extraordinary holiness of 
life. Sometimes iron.., A person making an 


outward profession of piety. 1563. 3. A nick- 

name for ; a. A member of a religious associa- 
tion at Cambridge. Now Hist. 1793. b * One 
of the party which promoted the agitation in 
England against slavery. Now Hist . 1830. 

x. She, half an angel in ber own account, Doubts 
not hereafter with the saints to mount Cowfer. a. In 
a cave To bidde, and rede on holy seyntes lyves 
Chaucer. A considerable number of churches are 
called after the names of the primitive saints of our 
island 1847- trans/. The graves of Moslem saints 
1876. 3. The fellowship of bis Saincts in this present 
world Hooker. b. Gabriel .. lead forth my arinied 
Saints Milt. 4. For such an iniurie would vexe a 
very s. Shaks. 

Comb . : saint’s day, a day set apart by the Church 
for observing the memory of a s. lienee Sai'ntdoin, 
the condition of a s. ; saints collectively. tS.-errant 
[after Knight-errant], a s. who travelled in quest of 
spiritual adventures (ironical). Sai'ntess, a female 
s. Sai'ntlsh a s.-like (chiefly contempt.). Sai*nt- 
ling,' a little or petty s. 

Saint (s/bit), v. ME. [f. prec.] I .pass. 
To be or become a saint in lit-aven. Obs. or 
arch. a. trans. To call (a person) a saint, give 
the name of * saint ’ to ; spec, to enrol among 
the number of saints formally recognized by the 
Church ; to canonize, late ME, 3. To cause 
to be regarded, or to appear, as a saint ; to 
represent as a saint (rare) 1609. To ascribe 
holy virtues or a sacred character to -1657. 
5. intr. To act or live ns a saint; to play the 
saint. In later use chiefly with it. 1460. 

x. 1 hold you as a thing en-skied, and sainted 
Shaks. a. A Shooe-maker that has been Bealify'd, 
tho* never Sainted Addison. 3. The Picture, .would 
Martyr him and S. him to befoole the people Milt. 
5. Whether the Charmer sinner it or S. it Pope. 

Sainted (s^’nted), ppl. a. 1598. [f. prec. 
+ -ED 1 .] i. Enrolled among the saints ; canon- 
ized ; that is a saint in Heaven 1631. a. Of 
sanctified or holy life or character 1605. 3. 

Such as belongs to or befits a saint ; sacred 1598. 

1. The s. Figures on the Casement painted Longf. 
a. His virtuous and a. wife Disraeli. 3. The broad 
sun Hangs over a. Lebanon Moore. 

Sainthood (rf'nthud). 1550. [f. Saint 

tb. + -HOOD. ] The condition, status, or dignity 
of a saint; also, saints collectively. 

Sai'ntlike, a. 1580. ff. as prec. + -like.] 
Resembling a saint or that of a saint ; of saintly 
life or character. 

Saintly (wt-mli), a. 1660. [f. Saint sb. + 
-LY 1 .J Of, belonging to, or befitting a saint or 
saints ; of great holiness or sanctity ; sainted. 

The same weake silly lady as ever, asking such s. 
questions Pbpyb. Hence Sai/ntliness. 
Saintship (&?i*nt,Jip). 1606. [f. as prec. 

+ -ship.] x. The condition or status of a 
canonized saint 1631. 9. The condition of 

being a saint or saintly person ; saintliness of 
life or character 1613. 3. As a kind of title. 

Often ironical. 1606. 

Saint-Simonlan (&?i:nt- v s/nt^imdti'ni&n), 
a. and sb. Also St.-. 1831. [f. Satnt-Stmon 

+ -ian.] A. adj. Belonging to or characteristic 
of the socialistic system propounded by the 
Comte de Saint-Simon (1760-1825), who advo- 
cated stats control of all property and a distri- 
bution of the produce according to individual 
vocation and capacity. B. sb. An advocate of 
this system. Also Saint-Simonist (sarmdnist). 
Hence Saint-Simo’nianism.-SPmonism, advo- 
cacy of or adherence to this system. 

Saithe Sc. 163a. [a. ON. seiOr , Icel. 

set 9 fry of codfish.] The coal-fish. 
jjSajou (sag#*). 1774. [F., shortened from 
sajouassu, a. Tupi saiuassu, f. sai SAI +-vassu 
augm. suffix.] One of various small S. Amer. 
monkeys, varieties of Sapajous, and Capuchin 
monkeys. 

Sake (s^k). [OE. sacu OTeut. *sakd, 
related to the str. vb. *sak-, represented by OE. 
sacan to quarrel, accuse.] + 1 . As an indepen- 
dent sb. i. Contention, strife, dispute ; in OE. 
also, a lawsuit, cause, action -ME. a. A 
charge or accusation (of guilt) ; a ground of 
accusation -late ME. 3. Guilt, sin; a fault, 
offence, crime -1450. 1 * 4 - nonce-use. Regard or 

consideration for some one. Spenser. 

4. Tho mov’d with wrath, and shame, and Ladies ft. 
Spenser. 

U. Phr. For the s. of\ for (one’s, a thing* s) u 
x. Out of consideration for ; on account of one's 
interest in, or regard for (a person) ; on (a per- 


son’s) account ME. b. When the preceding 
genitive is pi., the pL sakes is often u^ed 1530. 
a. Out of regard or consideration for (a thing) : 
on account of, because of (something regarded 
as an end, aim, purpose, etc.) » often » out of 
desire for, in order to attain. ME. 

x. For mv own s. as well as for yours, I will do my 
very beet Jowett. b. For both our sakes I would 
that word were true Shaks. a It is doing mischief 
for mischiefs s. 1770. Flattering of rich men for the 
s. of a dinner Jowett. For sweet marriage-s. Swin- 
burne, Phr. For one's nameCs) S. t out of regard for 
one’s name. For Gods $>, for goodness'. Heaven's , s. \ 
Hold on, for Heaven s r. 1 1879. t For any s. t in any 
case, at all events. For old sake's s., for the a of old 
friendship. Sakes alive I and simply Sakes 1 1 a vul- 
gar exclam, of surprise (dial, and U.S.). 

II Sakd, saki (*se*ke). 1687. [Japanese.] 

A Japanese fermented liquor made of rice. 
Saker (ae'-kaj). late ME. [a. F, sacre , 
nd. Sp., Pg. sacro. It. sagro, prob.a. Arab. faor.J 
z. A large lanner falcon (Falco sacer), used in 
falconry, esp. the female, a. An old form of 
cannon smaller than a demi-culveiin, formerly 
much employed in sieges and on ships. Now 
Hist, or arch. 1521. 

Saker et (s^fkaret). Obs. or arch, late ME. 
[a. F. sacret, dim. of sacre Sakkr.] The male 
of the saker. 

Saki (salri). 1774. [a. F., app. incor- 

rectly a. Tupi fahy Sai.] A S. Amer. monkey 
of the family Cebidse, of either of the two genera 
Pithecia or Brachyurus. 

|| Sal 1 (ssel). late ME. [L., ■■ salt.] +L 
Chem., Alch., and Pharm. « SALT sb . 1 -1674. 
a. With qualifying woid : +j. marine Jmed.l^, 
sal marinas], common salt; s. miraoile (-«) 
[mod.L., * wonderful salt *J, Glauber’s salts, 
sulphate of soda; s. soda [med.T,. sal sodx], 
crystallized sodium carbonate. See also Sal- 
ammoniac:, Sal vola’I ilk. late ME. 

Sal 2 (sal). Also saul. 1789. [Hindis 
= Skr. sala.] A valuable timber tree of India, 
Shorea robusta, yielding the lesin dammar. 

|| Sala (sa la). 1611. [It., Sp. — Salle.] 

A hall or large apartment ; r pec. a dinlng-halL, 
Salaam (sala’m), sb. 1613. [Arab, salat* 
— Hzh. shdlbm peace.] The Oriental salutation 
\.al)saldm (•alaikum), Peace (be upon you) 
Hence applied to a ceremonious otieisance ac- 
companying this salutation,consisting(in India) 
of a low bow with the palm of the right hand 
placed on the forehead, b. transf. Respectful 
compliments 1623. 

1. The Moor rose instantly, with profound salaams, 
before her 1867. 

Salaam (s£Ia*m), v . 1693. U- prec.] 1. 

trans. To make a salaam to ; to salute with a 
salaam ; to offer salutations to. a. intr. To 
make a salaam or obeisance 1698. 

a. Putting their hands to their brow, and salaaming 
down to the ground 1852. 

Salacious (i&lri’fas), a t6<j 5. [ft . salaci- t 
so, lax, f. root of satire to leap ; see -lot’s.] X. 
Lustful, lecherous; sexually wanton 1659. a. 
Tending to provoke lust (rare) 1645. Hencs 
Sala'cious*ly adv., -ness. 

Salacity (sklse ’slit). 1605. [ad. L. salad- 
tatem, f. salac-, salax (sec prcc.).] The quality 
or condition of being salacious ; lustfulness, 
lecherousness, sexual wantonness. 

Salad (sae ldd). Also (dial, or arch.) sal- 
let. late ME, [a. OF. salade, a. Pr. salad a 
: — pop. L. *salata, f. *salare to salt, f. L. sal 
salt.J 1. A cold dish of herbs or vegetables 
(e.g. lettuce, endive), usu. uncooked, to which 
is often added sliced hard-boiled egg, cold 
meat, fish, etc., ths whols being seasoned with 
salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar. Also (fruit i.) 
extended to a mixture of fruits served in their 
syrup, b. fig. and alius., as a type of some- 
thing mixed (or fsavouiy) x6ot. Any vege- 
table or herb used in a raw state as an article 
of food, esp. in the disk described in 1 ; — x.- 
herb 1460. 

1. The a. is the glory of every French dinner and 
the disgrace of most in England 1846. b. I remember 
one said, there was no Sallets in the lines, to make the 
matter sauoury Shaks. Our Garrick's a a, for in him 
we see Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree Golds u. 

at t rib. 1 s. burnet, the common bumet, Poterium 
sanguisorba ; a. days, days of youthful inexperience! 
s. dressing (see Drkssino vbl. sb. 4 a) ; ta.-herb 
sense s \ •oil, olive oil of superior quality such as b 
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«*ed In dressing salads. Hence S&'lAdlng, herbs 
and vegetables used foi salad. 

Sa lftl fssrl&l). 1838. [Chinook Jargon 
mllalA An evergreen shrub ( Gaultkeria Skal - 
Ion) of California and Oregon, bearing sweet 
edible berries 

Salamander (sac*lAmcind;>i, sael&racrndax). 
ME. [a. F. salamandre, ad. L. salamandra, 
a. Gr. c raXan&.vbpa.'] 1. a. A lizard-like animal 
supposed to live in t or to be able to endure, 
fire. Now allusive, b. Any tailed amphibian 
of the urodelous family Salamandridx, or some 
closely allied family i6ix. c. A figure of the 
mythical salamander used as an emblem 16B8. 
a. transf. and Jig*, applied to persons, etc. with 
ref. to sense z a. 1596. b. A spirit supposed to 
live in fire 1657. 3. Applied to various articles 

used in fire or capable of withstanding great 
heat. fa. Asbestos -1700. b. An iron or poker 
used red-hot for lighting a pipe, igniting gun- 
powder, etc. 1698. c. Cookery. A circular iron 
plate which is heated and placed over a pudding, 
etc., to brown it 1769. 4. local U.S . A pouched 
rat or gopher, esp. Geomys pinetis 1859. 5. A 

German form of drinking a toast 1868. 

x. a^Like the S,, that is ever in the fire and never con* 
sumed 1591. C* S. (Her.), an emblem of constancy, 
is represented in flames xBai. a. I haue maintain d 
that S. t *a fiery-red face] of yours with fire, any time 
rhi** two and thirtie yeeres Shaks. 

Comb. : s.-cloth, an incombustible cloth made from 
asbestos ; salamander’s hair, a kind of asbestos ; 
ts. stone = Amianthus 1 tsalamander’s wool, 
asbestos. Henco Salama*ndrian a. resembling 
(that of) a s. ; sb. a salamandrian batrachian. 

Salamandrlne (saelamse*ndrin), a. and sb. 
1712. [f. L. salamandra SALAMANDER + -INK 1 .] 
A. adj. 1. Resembling or characteristic of the 
salamander in being able to resist fire, or live 
in it. 9. Zool. Of or pertaining to the Salaman- 
drinx 1865. B. sb. A spirit supposed to live in 
fire; also «* SALAMANDER ib. 1797. 

Salaman droid (srelSmaeTidroid), a, and sb. 
1854. [ad. mod.L. salamandra ides, -oideus, f. 
salamandra SALAMANDER ; see -OID.] A. adj. 
Resembling a salamander. B. sb. A urodele of 
tb»- genus Salamandra or allied genera 1863. 
IlSalame (s&la-me). PL salami. 185a. 
fit., repr. pop. L. *s alamen, f. salare to salt.] 
A kind of sausage. 

Sal-ammoniac (sael&mJu-niaek). ME. [See 
Ammoniac A. 1.] Ammonium chloride. 
Salamstone (s&larnLstJun). 1816. [ad. G. 
s a lam stein. J Min. A blue variety of sapphire 
from Ceylon. 

Salangane (swlfirjg^n). 1793. [a. F., ot 
ad. mod.L. salangana , sc. avis, f. salamga name 
of the bird in Luzon.] Zool. One of the birds 
of the genus Collocalia , which make edible 
nests ; an esculent swallow. 

Salariat (s&le»*ri£t). 1918. [Fr., f. salaire 
salary, after proletariat. 1 The body of people 
in an industry, trade, or department who receive 
a salary (as dist from wage-earners). 

Salaried (sae*14rid), ppl. a. 1600. [f. 

Salary sb. or v . +-ED. j x. Having or receiving 
a salary. 9. Having a salary attached to it 1836. 

1. Moat of them are his s. achollers, or agents 1600. 
a. The poorly-*. Chair of Civil History 187a. 

Salary (sae-l&ri),^. late ML. [a. A F. salarie 
OF. salatre, ad. L. solarium, orig. money 
allowed to Roman soldiers for the purchase of 
s.ilt, hence, their pay ; sb. use of neut sing, of 
salarius pertaining to salt, f. sal salt. ] 1. Fixed 

payment made periodically to a person as com- 
pensation for regular work : now usu. for non- 
manual or non-mechanical work (as opp. to 
wages). fa. Remuneration for services ren- 
dered; fee, honorarium -1643. tb. gen. Reward, 
recompense -x686. 

1. Sir Humphry Winch, Baronet, hath from the 
Court <ooA per annum Sallery 1677. a. b. Felicitie, 
which is the salarie and reward of Vertue 1619. 

Salary (sse’liri), v. 1477. [Chiefly f. 
Salary sb. In early use a. F. salarier.) tram. 
To recompense, reward ; to pay for something 
done (Oh. or arch.) \ to pay a regular salary to. 

The Chinese system—*, the doctor and stop his pay 
when you get ill 1893. 

Salband (s&lbsend). Also aahlband. 
1 8xx. [G,, Selvage, earlier sahlband.) Geol. A 
thin crust or coating of mineral, etc. 

Sale (s*l), sb. (and a.) [LateOE.ra/^prob. 


a. ON. sala, f. root sal - of *saljan to Sell.] x. | 
The action or an act of selling ; the exchange of ! 
a commodity for money or other valuable con- 
sideration. Also : (Ready, slow, etc.) disposal 
of goods for money ; opportunity of selling, b. 
spec. A putting up of goods to be sold publicly ; 
a public auction 1673. c. A special disposal 
of shop goods at reduced prices in order to get 
rid of them rapidly, e.g, at the end of a 1 season * 
1886. 9. attrib. or adj. That is made to be 

sold ; that may be purchased (not being needed 
for home use) ; hence, ready-made ; of inferior 
quality 1435. 

t. b. f He should pull down the bills advertising the 
s. of his effects Trollop*. ) 

Phrases. To j. = * for s.' Now only in to put up to s. \ 
On s . =1 1 for ».* to/'s., that is to be sold ; vendible, 

venal. For s. j used adjectivcly, k intended to be 
sold; used advb., =1 with a view to selling. At s. : 
among booksellers, at 30% discount off the published 
price. .V. and (or) return, a contract, by which goods 
are delivered to a retailer^ to be paid for at a certain 
rate, if sold by him ; and if not sold, to he returned to 
the vendor. S. 0/ work, a sale of articles made by 
members of a congregation or association on behalf of 
some charitable or religious object. 

attrib. and Comb., as s. -Price, - room , etc.; *. ring, 
the rinp of buyers formed round an auctioneer at a s. 
Also with pi., sales-book, a book or record of sales ; 
aaJes-room = t.-room. 

Saleable (s^’Ub’l), a. 1530. [f. prec. + 

-Able.] x. Capable of being sold ; nt for sale ; 
commanding a ready sale. b. Said of the price 
which an article will fetch 1778. a. Venal, 
mercenary. Now rare or Obs. 1579. 

x. b. Goods to the s. value of 17a/ 1778. Hence 
S&leabi’lity. Sa loablencss. Sadeably adv. 

Salempore (S3eri£mp0«u). 1598. [Hind. 
Salampur (a district of Nellore), f. Telugu sale 
weaver + Skr. pura town.] A blue cotton cloth 
formerly made at Nellore (Madras) in India, 
and largely exported to the W. Indies. 

Salep (sse’lep). 1736. [ - F., a. Turk, salep 
a. Arab. tha*teb. J A nutritive meal, starch, 
or jelly made from the dried tubers of various 
orchidaceous plants, chiefly those of the genus 
Orchis ; formerly also used as a drug. 

Saleratus (sselarit'tfs). U.S. 1846. [a. 
mod.L. sal aeratvs 1 aerated salt ’.] An impure 
bicarbonate of potash containing more carbon 
dioxide than peail-ash does, much used as an 
ingredient in baking-powders. Now also applied 
to sodium bicarbonate similarly used. 

Salesian (sftlrjtAn), a. and sb. 1884. [f. 
name of S. Francis de 5a/*i + -iAN.l Of or 
pertaining to, a member cf, an order ( a ) of nuns 
of the Visitation, founded by S. Francois de 
Sales, (£) of brothers founded by bom Bosco 
for the care of poor and neglected children. 

Salesman (s^-lzrasen). 1533. [f. sale's, 

genitive of Sale + Man sb. CL tradesman , etc.] 
A man whose business it is to sell goods or 
conduct sales ; spec . U.S., a commercial travel- 
ler. So Sa - leawo:man, a woman who sells 
goods (e. g. in a shop). 

Salian I (s^-li&n), a. and sb. 1653. [f. L. 
Sah us (f. salire to leap) + -AN I. 1.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Salii or priests of Mars 
in ancient Rome. B. sb. One of the Salii. 

Salian 2 (s£*li&n), a. and sb. 1614. [f. late 
L. Salii the Salian Franks + -AN I. 1 .] A. adj. 
Of or belonging to a tribe of Franks who in- 
habited a region near the Zuyder Zee, and to 
whom the ancestors of the Merovingian dynasty 
belonged. (Cf, Salic.) B. sb. A Salian Frank. 
Salic (we*lik, s^i'lik), a. 1548. [ad. F. 
salique or med.L. Saltern, f. Salii (see prec.).] 
x . S. Law : orig. , the alleged fundamental law 
of the French monarchy, by which females were 
excluded from succession to the crown ; hence 
gen., a law excluding females from dynastic 
succession. In this sense often Salique (s&li’k). 
9. In the original sense of L. S aliens : Pertain- 
ing to the Salian Franks. Chiefly in <S. law or 
code (L. lex Salica), a Frankish law-book, 
written in Latin, and extant in five successive 
enlarged recensions of Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian date. 1781. 

Salicaceoua (saclikft fas), a. 1846. [f. mod. 
L. salicaceus , f, L. salic*, salix willow ; see 
-ACBOU6.1 Bot. Belonging to the family Sali- 
ca c ex t which consists of two genera, Salix 
(willow) and Populus (poplar). 


Sallcin (sse-lisin). 1830. [ad. F. salicine 
f. L. salic -, salts r willow ; see -IN >.] A bitter 
crystalline principle obtained from willow-bark, 
and much used medicinally 
Salicional (s&li'jan&l). 1843. [a. G. salix-, 
sa lie tonal, f. L salic-, salix willow, with obsc. 
suffix.] An organ stop of a soft reedy tone 
resembling that of a willow pipe. So Sa*licet. 

Salicyl (see 'lisil ). 1839. [ad. F. ;altcyle , 

f. L. salic-, salix willow ; see -YL.1 Chem. The 
diatomic radical of salicylic acid. Hence Sa’li- 
cylide, the anhydride of salicylic acid. Sa'licy- 
lite, a salt formed by the action of salicylol on 
oxides and hydrates of metals. Saiicylol, an 
oil intermediate in composition between sali- 
cylic acid and salicylic aldehyde. 

Salicylate (s&lrsil/t). 1849. [f. next + 

-ate 1 1 c.J Chem. A salt of salicylic acid. 

Salicvlic (sselisrlik), a. 1840. [f. Salicyl + 
-IC 1 b. j 1 . Chem. Belonging to a group of ben- 
tene derivatives obtainable from salicin ; esp. in 
s. acid, a white crystalline substance, and much 
used as an antiseptic and in the treatment of 
rheumatism. 9. Therapeutics. Made from, im- 
pregnated with, or involving the use of, s. acid 
1876. Hence Sa'licyliam, a toxic condition 
produced by the administration of s. acid or 
salicylates. Sa*licylbee v. trans. to treat with 
s. acid in order to prevent fermentation, 

Salicylous (s&lrsilos), a. 1840. [ f. as prec. 
-t -oiis c.] Chem . In s. acid : a liquid obtained 
by distillation of salicin with sulphuric acid and 
bichromate of potash ; salicyl aldehyde. 

Salience (s^'liSns). 1836. [f. next; see 

-ence.] ti.The quality of leaping or springing 
up. L. Hunt. 9. The fact, quality, or condition 
of projecting beyond the general outline 1849. 
3. A salient or projecting feature, part, or object 
1837. So S&'liency 1664. 

Salient (se**li£nt), a. and sb. 136a. [ad. L. 
fallen tern, salire to leap.] A. adj. 1. Leaping, 
jumping ; esp. of animals, saltatorial 1646. b. 
Of water : Jetting forth ,* leaping upwards 1669. 
9. Her. Having the hind legs in the sinister 
base and the fore paws elevated near together 
in the dexter chief, as if in the act of leaping 
1562. 8. S. point [ « F. point saillant, mod.L. 

punctum saliens] : in old medical use, the heart 
as it first appears in an embryo ; hence, the first 
beginning of life or motion ; the starting-point 
of anything. Obs. or arch. 167a. 4. Of an 

angle: Pointing outward, as an ordinary angle 
of a polygon (opp. to re-entrant ) ; chiefly in 
Fortif., pointing away from the centre of the 
fortification. So s. point, etc. 1687. 5, a. Of 

material things: Standing above or beyond 
the general surface or outline ; jutting out ; 
prominent among a number of objects 1789. 
b. Of immaterial things, qualities, etc. : Stand- 
ing out from the rest ; prominent, conspicuous. 
Often in phr. s. point. 1840. 

x. b. fig. He had in himself a living spring, of 
generous and manly action Burk*. 3. That was th* 
a. point from which all th« mischiefs.. of the present 
reign took life Junirn Lett. £. a. Large a. eyes 
1654. b* The a. feature in the picture Grot*. 

B. sb. A salient angle or part of a fortification 
or system of trenches 1828. Hence Saiiently 
adv. 

Saliferous (s&li'fSrss), a. 1828. [ f. L. sal. 9 
sali- salt +-FEROUS.] Containing a large pro- 
portion of salt ; said chiefly of strata. 

Salifiable (sae'lifoL&b’l), a. 1790. [a. F. 
salifiable, f. salfier to SalifY.J Chem. Capable 
of combining with an acid to form a salt. 

Salification (sa*:lifik^i-j3n). 1684. [ad. 
mod.L. salificationem , f. salificart to Salify.] 
Conversion Into a salt ; the action or condition 
of being salified. 

Salify (sarlifoi), v. Now rare . 1790. [ad. 
F. salifier, ad. mod.L. salificart , 1 L. sal, sali- 
salt ; see -fy.] Chem. intr. To form a salt. 
Saligenin (sseli-dggnin). 1859. [a. F. sali- 
gtnine , f. sali {cine) Salicin ; see -gen and 
-in l .] Chem A substance obtained in the de- 
composition of salicin by dilute acid. 

Saligot (sse’ligpt). 1578. [a. OF.] The 
water-chestnut, Trapa n at a ns. 

Salimeter (g&lrmJtai). 1866. [f. L. sal , 
sali- salt 4- -meter.] An instrument for de- 
termining the amount of salt in a sol u lion. 
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SALINA 

H Salina (salarni). 1589. [a. Sp. f : — L. 

talma, only in pi. salinx (sc. fodinse). 1 A salt 
lake, spring, or marsh ; a salt-pan, salt-works. 

Saline (sA’lain, s&lai'n), a . and sb. 1450. 
[ad. L. *salinus, f. sal salt ; see -INE L] A. 
adi. 1. ^Composed of salt ; of the nature of 
salt ; having salt as a preponderating consti- 
tuent. b. Of springs, lakes, etc.: Impregnated 
with salt or salts 1805. 9 . Like that of salt ; 

like salt ; salty x6cx. 3. Of or pertaining to 
chemical salts ; of the nature of a salt 17 71 

4. Of medicines : Consisting of or based upon 
salts of the alkaline metals or magnesium 1789. 

5. Of plants, fanimals : Growing in er inhabit- 
ing salt plains or marshes 1802. 

1. The s. contents of sea-water 1833. b. Medicinal 
springs, % and sulphurous 1872. a The. .s. taste of 
nitre 1857. 4 The use of a purgatives 1802. 

B. sb. 1. m Salina 1 4 so. 9. A s. purge (see 
A. 4) 1875. Hence Sall‘neness (rare). 

Salinity (s&lrnUi). 1658. [f. prec. + -ity.] 
The cjuality of being saline ; saltness. 

Sallno- (salai’nt?), comb, form of Saline, 
in the sense ' consisting of salt (and ...)*, as 
s.~ sulphureous, etc. 

Salinometer (sselinjrmftai). 1844. [f. 

Saline + -(o)mktrr.] An apparatus for ascer- 
taining the salinity of water, esp. one for indica- 
ting the density of brine in marine boilers. 

Sal i retin (saelirrtin). 1840 [ad. F. sali ra- 
tine. f. S.\LJ(ciN) + Gr. firjTtvrj Resin.] Chem. 
A resinous substance obtained by the action of 
dilute acids on saligenin. 

Saliva (s&lai'va). late ME. [a. L.l Spittle ; 
the mixed secretion of the salivary glands and 
of the mucous glands of the mouth, a colourless 
liquid, having normally an alkaline reaction, 
which mixes with rhe food in mastication. So 
Sali'val a. (rare) salivary. Salivant (sae’liv&nt), 
a. promoting salivation ; sb. a sialagogue. 

Salivary (swlivari, B&lai-vari), a. 1709. 
[ad. L. salivarius, f. saliva Saliva ; see -ary 1 
A.] 1. Secreting or conveying saliva. 9. Con- 
sisting of saliva 1841. 3. Pertaining to or 

existing in the saliva or salivary glands 1807. 

1. The s. glands in man are the parotid, submaxil- 
lary, and sublingual N.E.D, 

Salivate (sae-liv/U), v. 1657. [ f. L. salivat-, 
salivare , f. saliva SALIVA. 1 1. trans . To pro- 

duce an unusual secretion of saliva in (a person), 
generally by the use of mercury ; to produce 
ptyahsm in. 9. intr. a. To secrete or discharge 
saliva, b. To secrete saliva m excess under 
the influence of sialagogues. 1681. So Saliva*- 
tion, secretion or discharge of saliva ; esp. the 
production of an excessive flow of saliva by 
administering mercury 1598. 
fSaU*vous, a. 1567. [ad. L. salivosus , f. 
saliva ; see -ous.] Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, saliva -1676, 

|| Salle (sal). 1769. [Fr. ; of Teut. origin.] 
1. A hall, room (rare) 1819. b. The sorting 
department of a paper factory. 9. In Fr. 
combinations. Salle-A-manger (salamaf^e), a 
dining-hall, dining-room. Salle d'attente (sal- 
dar&nt), a waiting-room (at a station). 

Sallee-man (sse-l/maen). 1637. [f. Sallee, 
a Moroccan seaport formerly of piratical repute.] 
1. A Moorish pirate-ship. Obs . exc. Hist. 9. 
A marine hydrozoan, Velella vulgaris 1756, 
Sallender (sae-lSndaj). Now only//. 1593. 
[Origin obsc. J A dry scab affecting the hock 
of a horse. 

Sallet (sse*let), salade (sala*d). 1440. [a. 
F. salade, ad. Sp. celada or It. celata, believed 
to represent L. cxlata (sc. cassis ox gated) (a 
helmet) ornamented with engraving.] Antiq. 
In mediaeval armour, a light globular headpiece, 
either with or without a vizor, and without a 
crest, the lower part curving outwards behind. 

Many a time but for a. Sallet, my braine-pan had 
bene cleft with a brown Bill Shaks. 

Sallet, arch, or dial. f. Salad. 

Sallow (s«*le»), sb . Also Bally. [OE. 
sealfi : — * salhoz ; cognates are L. salic-, salix , 
Gr. iK'ueij.] i. A plant of the genus Salix, a 
willow ; chiefly, as dist. from * osier ’ and * wil- 
low ’, applied to several species of Salix of a 
low-growing or shrubby habit. Also, one of the 
shoots of a willow, a. The wood of the sallow 
tree, late ME. 3. Collector's name for certain 
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moths the larvse of which feed on the willow ; 
esp. a moth of the genus Xanthia 1829. 

Comb.-, sally-fly, a kind of stone fly; sallow 
thorn, a plant of the genus Hippophae. 

Sallow (soe-ltfu), a. TOE. salo : — OTeut. 
*salwo-, whence F. sale, it. salavo dirty.] Of 
the skin or complexion : Having a sickly yellow 
or brownish yellow colour. 

Ful salowe was waxen hir colour Chaucer, trans/. 
While s. Autumn fills thy lap with leaves Collins. 
Hence Sa*llow v. trans. to make s. Sa'llowish 
a. somewhat s. in hue. Sa’llowness. 

Sallowy (ste-Umi), a . 1840. [f Sallow 

sb. + -y.] Abounding in sallows or willows. 
Sally (sre’li), j£.l 154a. [a. F. sail lie, f. 

saillir Sally v. 1 ] i. A sudden rush (out) 
from a l>esieged place upon the enemy ; a sortie 
1560. *fb. A sally-port -1598. 9. A going 

forth, setting out, excursion, expedition (of one 
or more persons) 165a 3. A sudden start into 

activity 1605. 4- A breaking forth from re- 

straint; an outburst or transport (of passion, 
delight, etc.) ; a flash (of wit) 1662. 5. An 

escapnde. Now rare . 1639. 6. A sprightly or 

audacious utterance or literary composition ; 
now usu., a brilliant remark, a witticism 1756. 
7. A leaping movement. Obs, exc. Naut . and 
dial. 1589. 8. Arch. A deviation from the 

alignment of a surface; a projection 1665. 

1. A garrUon. .which is able.. to make successful 
sallies 1786. a. 1 made my second s. into the world 
Dk Foe. 3. Fretted by lallion of his mother s kisses 
Wordsw. 3. This excursion was esteemed but a S. 
of youth Wotton. 

Sally (sEC'li), 1668. [Perh. an applica- 
tion of prec. 7.] Bell-ringing. 1. The first 
movement of a bell when * set * for ringing ; a 
• handstroke as dist. from the 1 backstroke’ ; 
also, the position of a bell when * set Now 
local . 9. The woolly grip for the hands near 
the lower end of a bell-rope 1809. 

Comb. S.-hole, a hole through which the bell-rope 
passes. 

tSa’lly, v. 1 rare, 1440. [irreg. ad. F. 
saillir.) intr. To leap, bound, dance -1543. 
Sally (sse*li), z/. 2 1560. [f. Sally j^. 1 ] 

x. intr. Of a wailike force: To issue suddenly 
from a place of defence or retreat in order to 
make an attack ; spec, of a besieged force, to 
make a sortie. 9. Of a person or party of per- 
sons : To set out boldly, to go forth (from a 
place of abode); to set out on a journey or 
expedition 1590. 3. Of things : To issue forth ; 

esp. to issue suddenly, break out, burst or leap 
forth 1 660. 

1. And now, all girt in armes the Ports, set wide, 
They sallied forth Chapman. a. In the morning we 
all sallied forth to hunt Dakwin. 3. While yet his 
warm blood sallied fiom the wound Cowpeb. 

Sally Lunn (saeli l»-n). 1798. [Said to 

be from the name of a young woman in Bath 
who first made them about 1797.] A kind of 
sweet light teacake, containing sultanas, cur- 
! rants, etc., and eaten with butter. 

Sa llyport. 1649. [f. Sally sbA + Port 

sb.*) 1. Fortif An opening in a fortified place 

for the passage of troops when making a sally ; 
sometimes used for * postern '. 9. A landing- 

place at Portsmouth set apart for the use of 
men -of-war’s boats 1833. 

Salmagundi (sselm&gp'ndi). 1674. [a. F. 
salmigondis, of unkn. origin.] Cookery. A dish 
composed of chopped meat, anchovies, eggs, 
and onions, with oil and condiments. 

Jig. His mind was a sort of s. 1797. 

Salmi (we’lmi). 1759. [a. F., perh. short 

for prec.] A rag o fit of partly roasted game, 
stewed with wine, bread, condiments, etc. 
Salmiac (sse lmisek). 1799. [a. G. salmiak, 
contr. of I* sal ammoniacum .] Min . Native 
sal-ammoniac. 

Salmon (sse-man), sb, and a. ME. [a. AF. 
sa(l)moun , saumoun, etc. (mod.F. saumon) 3— L. 
salmonem , salmo, prob. f. satire to leap.] A. sb. 
1. A large fish belonging to the genus Salmo, 
family Salmenidse, esp. Salmo salar, which has 
red flesh and a silvery skin marked with large 
black and red spots, and is highly prized as an 
article of food. b. Applied to fishes belonging 
to other genera of the same family ; e. g. a fish 
belonging to any of the species of the genus 
Oncorhynchus , called the Pacific s. 1884. c. 
Applied to fishes resembling a salmon, but 
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not belonging to the Salmonidx. In U.S., the 
Squeteague. In Australia and New Zealand, 
Arripis salar. 1798. 9. Short for s. colour 1899. 

Comb. 1 a. berry (£/..?.), a name for certain species 
of R virus , esp. R. Nutkanus, the white flowering 
raspberry ; -colour, an orange shade of pink ; a. fish- 
ing, (a) the catching of s.; (b) a salmon-fishery ; B. 
ladder, a fish ladder for s. ; s. leap (see Leap sb *) j 
s. pass « s. ladder \ s. weir, a weir for the taking 
of H. 

B. ad/. [The sb. used al/ribJ] Of the colour 
of the flesh of salmon ; a kind of orange-pink 
1786. Hence Sa*lmonet, a samlet. S&lmonoid 
(sae*lm#noid) a. and sb. (a fish) of the family 
Salmonidx ; resembling a fish of this family. 
Sa*lmon-trou*t. late ME. 1. A fish ot the 
species Salmo trufta , resembling the salmon. 
9. In U.S. and N.S. W. applied to other fishes ; 
esp. the Char, or Red-spotted Trout, and the 
Gray-spotted or Lake Trout 1882. 

Salol (sse lpl). 1887. [f. Sal(icyl) + -ol.] 
Chem, A white, crystalline, aromatic powder, 
prepared from salicylic and carbolic acids, used 
as an anti-pyretic and antiseptic. 

|| Salon (salon). 1715. [K; see next.] 1. 
a. A large and lofty reception-room in a palace 
or other great house, b. A drawing-room 
(Now only with ref. to Fraucc or other continen- 
tal countries.) a. spec The reception-room of a 
Parisian lady of fashion ; hence, a reunion of 
notabilities at the house of such a Indy ; also, 
a similar gathering in other capitals 1810. 3* 

The S . : the annual exhibition at Pans of paint- 
ing, sculpture, etc. by living artists 187s. 

Saloon (s&l« n). 1728. [a. F. salon, ad. It. 
salone, augm. of sala halLJ x. «= prec. 1 a. b. 

prec. X b. Now U.S, 9 . = prec. 2. Now 
rare. 1810. 3. A large room or hall, esp. in a 

hotel or other place of public resort, adapted 
for assemblies, entertainments, exhibitions, etc. 
1747. 4. a. A large cabin for first-class or for 

all passengers on a ship (also in a large aero- 
plane) 1842. b. In full s. cor or carriage : A 
railway carnage without compartments fur- 
nished luxuriously as a drawing-room, or for a 
specific purpose, as dining, sleeping j. Later, 
also <= s. car. X855. 5. A public apartment for 

a specified purpose, as billiard, do ruing, shav- 
ing s . , etc. 1852. 6. (orig. U.S.) A drinking 

bar; now, in Eng., a first-class bar in a public 
house or hotel (a saloon bar ) 1872. 

a 1 find saloons and compliments too great bores 
Shkli ey. 5. In London.. wc want to places of eniei- 
tatnment, and low daucine saloons 1852. 

Comb.: S. car, a coach-mult covered-in motor-car r 
also sec 4 b ; S. carriage (see 4 b); s. deck, a deck 
for the use of s. passengers ; 8 . -keeper U S , one who 
keeps a drinking s. ; s. pistol, rine, light firearms 
for firing at short range. 

Saloop (s&lA'p). 1712. [Altered f. Sai.ep.] 
1. Salep. 9. A hot drink consisting of an 
infusion of powdered s.ilep, or (later) of sassa- 
fras, with iP'Jk and mignr, formerly sold in the 
streets of London. 

S. bush, an Australian shrub, Rhagodra hast a to. 

Salopian (b&leu’pi&n), a. and sb. 1700. [f. 
Salop, a name of Shropshire |f. Slopfresberte, an 
AF. corruption of OE. Scrobbesbyni, Shrews- 
bury) + -ian.] A. adi. Of or belonging to 
Shropshire 1706. B. sb, x. A native or inhabi- 
tant of Shropshire 1700. a. A past or present 
member of bhrewsbury School 1866. 

Salp (sselp). 1835. [a. F. salpe, ad. mod. 

L. salpa.) Zoo l . next. 

|| Salpa (sselpk). FI. salpae ; also sal pas. 
1852. [mod.L.] Zool. A genus of tumcates, 
the sole representative of the family Salpidx ; 
also, a tunicate of this genus. So Sa'lpian, an 
individual of the genus S. 1839. 
til Salpicon (sae-lpikpn ). 1796. [F., a Sp., 

f. salpicar to sprinkle, pickle, f. sal salt +picar 
to pick.] Cookery. A kind of stuffing for vttal« 
beef, or mutton -1839. 

|| Salplglossis (soripigV’sis). 1833. [mod. 
L., irreg* L Gr. o&\wty£ trumpet 4 yXwaaa 
tongue, from the shape of the corolla. ] A genus 
of herbaceous plants of the family Scrophw 
lariactx, natives of Chile, cultivated lor their 
showy blossoms. 

Salpingitis (sal pi nd gal* tin). 1861. [mod. 
L. f f. Gr. aakmyy- (see next) + -ms. J Path. 
Inflammation of the Fallopian or the Eustachian 
tubes. 
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Salpingo- (saelpi'rjgtf), comb, form of Gr. 
eix\irtyy- t <r&\my£ t lit. * trumpet \ but used in 
mod.L. to denote either the Fallopian or the 
Eustachian tubes. 

|| Salpinx (sse'lpiqks). 1849. [Gr. <rt&Airi7^.] 
x. Antiq . An ancient Greek trumpet 1865. 9. 

a. The Eustachian tube. b. The Fallopian 
tube. 1849. 

|| Sal-prunella (saedprwneria). 1677. [mod. 
L. sal prunella or pr unci lx ; see Sal and 
Prunella ■.] Fused nitre cast into moulds. 

Salse (ssels). 1839. [a. F. f ad. It. salsa , 

orig. proper name of a mud volcano near 
Modena.] Geol. A mud volcano. 

Salsify (ssedsifi). 1675. [a. F. salsifis, app. 
corruptly ad. It. sassefrica, of unkn. origin.] 
A biennial composite plant, the Purple Goat's- 
beard, Tragopogon porrifolius, producing an 
esculent root. 

Black S.p Scorsonera his panic a, 

|| Salsola (saelsJli). x8ot. [mod.!.., a. It. 
\salsola, dim. of sal%o salt.] A genus of her- 
baceous plants belonging to the family Chena- 
fodiacex ; esp. S. soda , a species yielding soda. 
Also, a plant of this genus. Hence Salaola*- 
ceous a . belonging to or resembling the genus S. 

Salsugioous (sajlsiiZ’dsinas), a 1657. [f. 
L. salsuginem saltness + -OUS.] tlmpregnated 
with salt ; brackish, b. Of plants : Growing in 
salt-impregnated soil. 

Salt (s*Mt), sb. 1 [Com. Teut. : OE. sealt 
-OTeut. salto m , cogn. w. Gr. a\s, L. sal, 
etc. J x. A substance, sodium chloride (NaCl), 
extensively prepared for use as a condiment, a 
preservative of animal food, and in various in- 
dustrial processes. Freq. called common s. a. 
Taken as a type of a necessary adjunct of food, 
and hence as a symbol of hospitality, late ME. 

b. With ref. to the bitter saline taste of tears 

X595. c. With ref. to the saltncss of the sea, in 
phrases denoting inclination fora seafaring life 
1886. 3. fig. a. The s. of the earth (after Matt, 

v. 13J : the excellent of the earth ; in recent 
trivial use, the powerful, aristocratic, or wealthy 
OE. b. That which gives liveliness, freshness, 
or piquancy to a person’s character, life. etc. 
1579. c. Poignancy of expression; pungent 
wit ; +point 1573. 4. +a. Old Chem. A solid 

soluble non-inflammable substance having a 
taste -1797. b. Salt (salts) of lemorr(s), bin- 
oxalate of potash, potasn combined with oxalic 
acid 181 1;. c. oolloq. pi. (a) Smelling salts 
1767. (b) Short for Epsom salts (see Epsom) 

X779. 5. Chem . A compound formed by the 

union of an acid radical with a basic radical ; 
an acid having the whole or part of its hydrogen 
replaced by a metal. (In wider theoretical use 
the term * salt * inclu les acids, as salts of hydro- 
gen.) 1790. 6. ~ Salt-cellar 1493- 7- pl» 

Salt marshes or saltings i6ax. 8. pi. Salt water 
entering a river from the sea 1638. 9. colloq. 

A sailor, esp. one of much experience 1840. 

s. They threw the s. over their shoulders,, .in pro- 
pitiation of evil powers, when they spilled it at table 
1864 White s. % salt refined mainly for household use 
(as contrasted with rock-salt, which is brownish-red). 
In s., sprinkled with s. or immersed in brine ; in 
pickle. To cast , drop a pinch of put , s. on the tail 
of, to capture, in allusion to the joc. advice given to 
children to catch birds by this means. With a grain 
of j. [= mod.L. cum g-rano satis), (to accept a state- 
ment) with some reserve. (To be) worth one's s. t 
efficient or capable, a. Phr. To eat s. with (a person), 
to eat (a person's) to enjoy bis hospitality ; also 
oceas. to be dependent on him. b. The s. of most 
vnnghteous Teares Shaks. 3. b. Wee haue some s. 
of our youth in vs Shaks. C. Humour, the s. of 
well-bred conversation 1874. Attics . • see Attica 2. 
6. Under every s. there was a bill of fare Pefys. Phr. 
Above (or below, beneath, under) the s., at the upper 
(or lower) part of the table, i.e. among the inure 
honoured (or less honoured) guests (with ref. to the 
formerly prevailing custom of placing a large s.-cellar 
in the middle of a dining-table). 9. If you want to 
hear about the sea, talk to an 'old 1877. 

Comb . : t. bottom 17. S., a ' bottom ' (Bottom sb. 4) 
covered with saline efflorescence ; 9 . bush* any of the 
plants of the genus A triflex, which grow extensively 
on the interior plains of, Australia i cake, (a) s. in the 
form of a cake ; (3) crude sulphate of soda ; 9. glaze, 
a thin glaxe of silicate of soda, produced on some 
stoneware by throwing common salt inte the furnace 
while the ware is still glowing ; -lick, a place where 
cattle collect to lick the earth impregnated with s. : 
•looking a. of sailor-like appearance 1 -marsh, 
marsh overflowed or flooded by the sea; 9. mine, a 
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mine yielding rock salt ; -pit, a pit where t. is ob- 
tained ; -pond, a pond into whirh sea-water is run 
in order to be evaporated; -radical Chem., in the 
binary theory of salts, any body which forms a s. with 
a metal or its equivalent ; -stand, a salt-cellar ; -tax 
= Gabbllb 1 j -well, a salt spring or well; now, a 
bored well from which brine is obtained ; -works, 
a s. manufactory. Hence Sa'ltlesB a. without s. 1 
unsaltcd. Sa*ltly ad v. with the taste or smell of s. 
Sa'ltness, the property or state of being oi im- 
pregnated with s. 

fSalt, sb . 2 1519. [a. F saut (lit, ‘leap’) : — 
L. sallus, satire. J Sexual desire or excitement 
(usu., of a bitch) -1648. 

Salt aS [OE. sealt : — OTeut. *ser/toz 
: — pre-Teut. +sald - ; cf. L. salsus, f. *sald- H 
- tos .] 1. Impregnated with or containing salt; 

hence, having a taste like that of salt ; saline. 
9. Cured, preserved, or seasoned with salt ; 
salted OE. 3. ta. Of fishes : Living in the sea ; 
opp. to freshwater, b. Of plants : Growing in 
the sea or on salt marshes. ME. 4. Of speech, 
wit, etc.; Pungent, stinging. Now rare. 1600. 

x. He seylith in the salte se Chauchk. Salte leeies 
Cuaucbk. Sea- mud, salt-sand, . .and river-sludge 1838. 
The keen s air 1873. a. S. cod for Lent i86x. Phrases 
(Naut.joc.): S. eel, a rope's end. S. horse : salted 
beef. S. Junk : see Junk sb * 3. S. rising (US'.), 
A.ilted butter used as a leaven for bread. 

fSalt, a . 2 1541. [Aphet. f. Assaut adv. in 
phr. to go or be assaut/j Of bitches : In heat 
-1737. b. tran f. Of persons ; Lecherous, sala- 
cious ; hence (of desire), inordinate -1683. 

b. Whose s. imagination yet hath wrong'd Your 
well defended honor Shaks. 

Salt (s^lt), v. [(1) OE. scaltan, f. OTent. 
*salto - : — pre-Teut. *faldo- Salt sb l . (2) OE. 
*sieltan, seltan : — *saltjan, f. OTeut. *salto-.~) 
x. tranx To cure or preserve with Balt, either 
in solid form or in the form of brine. Also with 
down. 9 . a. In biblical use: To sprinkle salt 
upon (a sacrifice) ; to nib (a new-born child) 
with salt. b. To rub salt into (a wound), c. To 
sprinkle (snow) with salt in order to melt it. 
ME. 3. To season with salt OE. 4. To ren- 
der salt or salty. Also fig., to embitter. 1786. 
5 .fig. To season ; to render poignant or piquant 
1576. 6. Photogr. To impregnate (paper, etc.) 

with a solution of salt or a mixture of salts 1879. 

b. To treat with chemical salts 1904. 7. Comm, 

slang. To s. an invoice , account, etc. : to put 
down an extreme price for each article. To s. 
books', to make fictitious entries in books, so as 
to swell the apparent turn-over, when selling a 
business, etc. 1882. 8. Mining slang. To make 

(a mine) appear to be a paying one by fraudu- 
lently introducing rich ore, sprinkling gold dust 
in it, etc. 1864. 

1. In Ffrauncc the peple salien but lytill mete, except 
thair bacon 1460. Snails she had salted down in a 
barrel 1875. Phr. To s. down, away (slang), to put 
by, store away (money, stock). 5. b, To s. down 
(U.S. colloq.), to ‘ dress’ down 1904. 8. He pur- 

chased some valuable specimens of gold quartz, with 
which he salted the estate 1892. 

Saltant (socritant), a. 1601. [ad. L. sal- 
tantemA fa. Leaping, dancing -1827. b. Her. 
Applied to small animals when salient 1850. 

|| Saltarello (saeltire'ltf). 1724. [It. salt ere l to 
cracker, squib; related to It. saltare to leap, 
dance. J An Italian and Spanish dance for one 
couple, in which there are frequent sudden 
skips or jumps. Also, the music for this. 

Saltate v. rare. 1623. [f. L. 

saltat saltare to dance, freq. of satire.] intr. 
To leap, jump, skip. 

Saltation (soelt^-Jan). 1693. [ad. L. sal- 
tationem.) 1. Leaping, bounding, or jumping; 
a leap 1646. b. spec. Dancing ; a dance 1623. 

c . fig. An abrupt movement, change, or transi- 
tion 1844. fa. spec. Pulsation or spurting forth 
of blood -1767. 

1. Locusts . . being ordained for s., their hinder legs 
doe far exceed the other Sir T. Browns. c. We 
greatly suspect . . that she [se. Nature) does make con- 
siderable jumps in the way of variation now and then, 
and that these saltations give rise to some of the gaps 
which appear to exist in the series of known forms 
Huxley. 

Saltatorial (sselt&t 5 «*rial), a. 1789. [f. L. 
saltatonus Saltatory + -al i.] i« Of, per- 
taining to, or characterised bv leaping (or spec. 
dancing). a. Adapted for leaping; spec, be- 
longing to the group Saltatona of insects 1842. 
So Saltato'rioua a. 
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Saltatory (sae'ltfLtari), a. 1656. [ad. 1+ 
saltatorius.] Of, pertaining to, characterized 
by, or adapted for leaping or dancing ; spec. • 
prec. 2. b. fig. Proceeding by abrupt move- 
ment 1844. 

I soon began to avoid exhibiting myt talent*, and 
I seldom danced Edgeworth. The Frog is a small 
s. Reptile 1874. b. Nature hates calculators; her 
methods are s. and impulsive Kmkkson. 

SaTt-cat. M E. [Orig. northern ; the second 
element is unexplained.] A mass of salt, or 
salt mixed with other matter ; e%p. a mixture of 
salt, gravel, old mortar or lime, cummin seed, 
and stale urine, used to attract pigeons and to 
keep them at home. 

Sa-lt-ce llar. late ME. [f. Salt ?bJ + 
t saler salt-cellar, a. OF. saliere : — L. salariam 
pertaining to salt (a^sim, in spelling to Cel- 
lar).] x. A small vessel placed on the table for 
holding salt. 9. The depression above the col- 
lar-bone, when conspicuous, in a woman's 
neck, regarded as a disfigurement 1913. 
Salted (silled), ///. a. ME. [f. Salt 
or v. + -ed 1 x.J 1. Cured, preserved, or pickled 
with salt. 9 . Containing or impregnated with 
salt 1526. b. Treated with salt 1824. 3 .fig. 

' Seasoned ’ with wit or good sense ; sensib's 
1647. 4. slang, or colloq. Of horses, etc. : 

Seasoned ; hence of persons : Experienced in 
some business or occupation 1879. 5. slang. 

Of a mine, business, etc. : Having its value 
fraudulently enhanced 1886. 

4. A‘k.’ hji.se will always command a good price 
1879. An old s. trader 1892. 5. Their bogus com- 

panies and their s. gold-mines 1889. 

Salter (sfHtoj). [OE. sealtere , f. sealtan 
Salt v. ; see -er *.] 1. A manufacturer of or 

dealer in salt ; also spec . = Drysalter. 9. A 
workman at a salt-works i6od. 3. One who 
sails meat or fish x6ll. 

Saltern (sfWtajn). [OE. sc a! term, f. sealt + 
xm dwelling.] A building in which salt is 
made by boiling or evaporation : a salt-works ; 
a plot of Lind, laid out 111 pooL and walks, ill 
which sea-water is allowed to evaporate natur- 
ally. 

Saltigrade (sae-ltigr^id), a. and sb. 1840. 

t f. mod.L. Saltigradx pL, f. saltus leap +gradi 
o advance.] fool. A. adj. Belonging to the 
Saltigradx, a group of vagabond spidei s having 
legs adapted for leaping. B. sb. A spider of 
this group. 

II Saltlmbanco (sailtimbre-nko). 1646. [It., 
f. saltare to leap 4 in on + banco bench.] A 
mountebank ; a quack. 

Saltimbaucocs, Quacksalvers, and Charlatans 1646. 

Salting (sfHtiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Salt v. 
+ -ing \ J The action of Salt v. ; spec. x. The 
curing of meat, fisli, etc., with salt a. Chiefly 
pi. Salt lands 1712. 

Saltire (sae*lui*j). late ME. [a. OF. sau - 
r(e)oir, salteur. : — L. sal/atonum.'] Her. An 
ordinary in the form of a St. Andrew’s cross, 
formed by a bend and a bend sinister, crossing 
each other. Hence In j. : crossed like the limbs 
of a St. Andrew's cross Hence Sa*ltireways 9 
•wise advs, in s. 

Saltish (sfHtif), a. 1477. Salt a.i -» 
-isH 1 .] -fa. Salt, salty, b. Somewhat salt 
Hence Sa ltish-ly adv., -ness. 

Sa*lt-pan, 1493. [Cf. G. salzpfanne .] a. 
(Usu. pi.) A shallow depression near the sea, 
in which sea-water evaporates, leaving a deposit 
of salt; in Africa, applied (after Du. zoutpan ) 
to dried-up salt lakes or marshes, b. A shallow 
vessel in which brine is evaporated in salt-mak- 
ing ; pi. a salt-works. 

Saltpetre (sffltprtaj). Also (now U.S.) 
-peter. 1501. [Altered f. salpetre (a. OF., ad, 
med.L. salpetra), after Salt so. 1 ] A crystalline 
substance, potassium nitrate, having a saliso 
taste ; the chief constituent of gunpowder. 

Chili or cubic s., sodium nitrate. 
attnb. and Comb . : as s. paper = Touch paper; 
9 . rot, white efflorescence which forms on new or 
damp walls, caused by s. working through to the sur- 
face. Hence Saltpe*treing, the formation of s. roL 
Salt rheum. 1590. [Salt <*.i] fi. A run- 
ning cold. Shaks. a. U.S. A popular name 
for various cutaneous eruptions, particularly 
for those of eczema 1828. 

Salt water, sb. and a. OE. [Salt a* 1 ! 


• (Gcr. Kbln). o (Fr. peu). 0 (Ger. Mailer), u (Fr. d*ne> v (curl), c (e») (th/re), i (/*) (win). { (Fr. fcir^ 5 (fir, Urn, earth). 
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A. sb. Water impregnated with salt ; sea-water, 
b. Applied joe. to tears, late ME. B. attrib . as 
adf. Of, pertaining to, consisting of, or living in 
salt water 1538. b. In specific names of sea 
animals, as salt-water louse , etc. i8a8. 

Saltwort. 1568. [prob. after Dn. tenet - 
kruid.\ 1. Any plant of the genus Salsola, 
spec. 3 . Kali (Common or Prickly S.). a. 
Black S., Glaux maritima . — Milkwort a. 
1597. a. A plant of the genus Salicomia, esp. 
S. herbacea ; — Glasswort a. 1597. 

Salty (sfHti), a . 1440. [f. Salt sb A +-Yi.] 
1. « Salt a. 1 z. ta. Consisting of salt (rare) 
-1665. Hence SaTtinesa. 

Salubrious (sahirbrios), a. 1547. [f. h. 
salubris (f. salus health) + -ous. J Favourable 
or conducive to health. 

A species of food so very palatable and s. as turtle 
1748. In summer the air is remarkably s, 1774. Hence 
Salu*briou8-ly adv. % -ness. 

Salubrity (salt£‘briti). late ME. [ad. L. 

salubritas , f. salubris SALUBRIOUS.] 1. The 
quality of being salubrious. Ha. Healthy 
condition, health 1654. 

x. The s. of the air had a surprising effect in 
strengthening both the appetite and digestion 1767. 
fSalue*, v. ME. [a. F. saltier : — L. salutare 
to Salute.] trans. — Salute v. -1606. 

And he salcweth hire with glad entente Ckauckr. 
Saluki (sAl£*ki, s£l£'gi). 1890. Also sa-, 
selug(h)i. [Arab. ; of disputed 01 igin.J The 
Arabian gazelle-hound. 

Salutary (sarlidt&ri), a . 1490. [ad. F. 

salutaire , or L. salutaris, f. salutem, salus 
health ; see -ARY *.] 1. Conducive to health ; 

nsu., serving to promote recovery from disease, 
or to counteract a deleterious influence 1649. 
a. Conducive to well-being ; beneficial. Often 
with fig. notion of sense 1. 1490. 

x. Abana and Pharphar. . were not so s. as the waters 
of Jordan to cure N unmans leprosie 1649. The 
natives having a a. dread of the guns Livingston k. 

Salutation (sselizItA-Jan). late ME. [a. 
OF. salutacion, ad. L. salutation cm .] z. The 
action, or an act, of saluting; a manner of 
saluting ; an utterance, form of words, gesture, 
or movement, by which one person salutes 
another, b. Naut. The action of saluting by 
the firing of guns, lowering of flags, eta ; an in- 
stance of this. Now rare. 1585. a. Ellipt. for 

* I offer salutation '. arch. 1535. 

x. In all publick meetings, or private addresses, .use 
those forms of s.. .which, .[are] usual amongst the 
most sober persons Tick. Taylor. He had bowed his 
head and taken off his hat in s. 2851 The Angelical 
S., Mhe s. 0/ our Lady, eta, the Avu Mary (see 
Luke i. »9) ; also, a representation of the Annuncia- 
tion. 9. S. and greeting to you all Shaks. 

Salutatorian (gflli£t&t 5 *’rifin). U.S. 1847. 
[f. next +- -an 1 x. ] The student who delivers the 

* salutatory ’ (see next A. b) oration at the 
annual commencement day exercises. 

Salutatory (saliw’titsri), a. and sb. 1641. 
[ad. L. salutatorius , f. salutare to Salute.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
salutation 1895. b. U.S. Applied to the address 
of welcome (usu. in Latin), which introduces 
the exercises of commencement in American 
schools and colleges 170a. B. zi. fi. [■ med. 
L. salutatorium. J A place of salutation -1656. 
a. U.S . The 'salutatory * oration (see A. b) 1851. 
Hence Salxrtatorily adv. (rare) by way of 
greeting. 

Salute (s&l'ti't), sb, late ME. [a. F. saint; 
(1) vbl. sb. f. Com. Rom. (L.) salutare to 
Salute ; (a) orig. : — L. salutem , salus health.] 
x. An utterance, gesture, or action of any kind by 
which one person salutes another ; a salutation, 
a. A kiss, by way of salutation 1590. 3. Mil. 

and Naut. a. A discharge of cannon or small 
arms, display of flags, dipping of sails, cheering 
of men, manning tne yards, eta, as a mark of 
respect, or as military, naval, or official honour, 
for a person, nation, event, etc. 1698. b. A 
raising of the hand to the cap by an inferior 
when meeting or leaving, addressing, or ad- 
dressed by a superior, both being in uniform 
183a. c. The position of the sword, rifle, hand, 
etc., or the attitude assumed in saluting 1833. 
4. Fencing, A formal greeting of swordsmen 
when about to engage, consisting of a conven- 
tional series of guards, thrusts, etc. 1809. 
s. O what avails ine now.. that a Hale highly fa* 


vour’d, among women blest Milt. 3. C. Phr. {To 1 
stand) at {the) s. 

Salute (s&lij?*t), v. late ME. [ad. L. salu- 
tare, f. salutem , salus health.] 1. trans . To 
accest or address with some customary formula, 
or with words expressing good wishes, respect, 
etc. ; to greet in words, b. To hail or greet 
(as king, etc.) X560. c. poet. Of birds, eta : To 
greet (the sun, the dawn) with son^ x68a. a. 
To greet with some gesture or visible action 
conventionally expressive of respect or courteous 
recognition 1440. b. absol. and intr. To per- 
form a salutation 1589. c. spec, in Mil, and 
Naval use. (a) trans. To pay respect to (a 
superior) by a prescribed boaily movement, the 
presenting of arms, or the like, (b) Of a ship, 
a body of troops, a commander : To honour or 
ceremoniously recognize by a discharge of 
artillery or small arms, by lowering of flags, or 
the like. (c) absol. and intr. To perform a 
salute. 1582. d. Fencing. To perform the salute 
used in fencing 1809. e. trans. To kiss, or 
greet with a kiss (arch.) 1716. +3. To pay 

one's respects to ,* to pay a complimentary visit 
to -1698. 4. transf. and Jig. Of inanimate 

things: To appear or come forth as if in wel- 
come of ; to approach, come into contact with ; 
+(in Shaks.) to affect or act upon in any way 
1440. b. Of a sight or sound : To strike (the 
eye or ear) 1586. 

x. Being admitted to his presence they saluted him 
in the queen's name 1845. Phr. / s. you, used as itself 
a formula of salutation ; I s. thee, Mantovano, 1 that 
loved thee since my day began Tennyson, b. King 
Henrie . .for the time was saluted Lord of Ireland 
1617. a. Deere Earth, 1 doe a. thee with my hand 
Shaks. e. 1 had the honour of saluting the far famed 
Miss Flora Macdonald Johnson, 4. Would I had no 
being If this s. my blood a iot Shaks. Hence S&- 
lU'ter, one who salutes. 

Salutiferous (sselU/tuferas), a. 1540. [f. 
L. salutifer ff. salut- health + -fer bringing) + 
-OUS.] Conducive to health, well-being, safety, 
or salvation. 

Safe, wholesome and s. Medecins 1604. The..*, 

streames of the waters of life i6ag. Hence S&lu* 
tt'ferously adv. 

SalvabiUty (sselvfibi lTti). 1654. [f. as 

next 4 - -ity.] Theol. Capability of being saved. 

Solvable (seelvab’l), a. 1667. [ad. L . * salva- I 
bills, f. salvare to Save ; see -ABLE.] x. Theol. 
Capable of being saved, admitting of salvation, 
a. Of a ship, cargo : That can be salvaged 1797. j 
1. He is not in a s. state Wkslky. Hence Sa'lv- j 
able ness. 

Salvage (sse-lved^), sb. 1645. [ad. med. 
L. salvagium, f. L. salvare to save ; see -age.] 

1 . A compensation to which those persons are 
entitled who have by their voluntary efforts 
saved a ship or its cargo from Impending peril 
or rescued it from actual loss ; e.g. from ship- 
wreck (civil j.) or from capture by the enemy 
(military or hostile s.). 9. The action of saving 

a ship or its cargo from wreck, capture, etc. 
1713. b. gen. The salving of property from fire 
or other danger 1878. 8* Property salved or 

saved 1755. 

s. S. of life is rewarded at a higher rate than s. of 
property 1886. Phr. To make s. of. 

Comb. : s. corps, a body of men kept ia some towns 
to save property from fire j a fire brigade : 1. money 
= sense 1. Hence S&'lvage v. trans. to make s. of j 
to save from shipwreck, fire, eta 

Salvarsan (saflvkis^n). 1910. [a. G. 

(P. Ehrlich), f. L. salv(are to save + G. arslenih.] 
Chem. Proprietary name of an arsenical com- 
pound, dihydrochloride of dioxy-diamino-ar- 
seno-benzene, C^HijOj NaAsj(HCl)aaHaO, 
used in the treatment of syphilis; also called 606. 

Largely superseded by a later invention of Ehrlich, 
neo-satvarsan or 914. 

Salvation (saelv^'Jan). ME. [a. OF. sal- 
vat inn, ad. late L. salvationem , f. salvare to 
Save .1 1. The saving of the soul ; the deliver- 
ance from sin, and admission to eternal bliss, 
wrought for man by the atonement of Christ. 
[eccL L. salvatio , rendering Gr. aamjpia.] 
a. gen. Preservation from destruction, loss, or 
calamity. (In mod. use chiefly with some allu- 
sion to sense x.) late ME. g. A source, cause, 
means of salvation; a person or thing that 
saves. Now chiefly in phr. to bo the i. of. late 
ME. 

1. Euen so worke out your awne saluacfon with feart 


and tremblynge Covsrdal* Phil. it. sa. a Shall 
Ionathan die, who hath wrought this great saluation 
in Israel? z Sam. xiv. 45. 3. Sleep u the a. of the 

nervous system 1878. Hence Salva'ttonal a. 
(rare). Salva’tionalism m Salva tionism b. 
Salvation Army. 1878. An organization, 
on a quasi-military model, founded by the Rev, 
William Booth for the revival of religion among 
the masses. 

Salva-tioniam. 1883. [-ism.] a. Religions 
teaching which lays prime stress on 1 salvation *, 
or the saving of the soul. b. The principles or 
methods of the Salvation Army. So Salva** 
tioniat, a member of the Salvation Army. 
Salvatory (ssrlvfitari), sb. 1549. [ad. 
med.L. sanatorium place of preservation, f. 
salvare to Save.] fx. A box for holding oint- 
ment -171 5. e. gen. A repository for safe 

storage (rare) 1677. 

Salvatory (sarlvfttari), a. rare . 1830. 

[ad. L. *salvatorius ; see prec.] Saving, im- 
pai ting safety or salvation (to). 

Salve (sav), sb. 1 TOE. seal/ : — OTeut. 
*salba pre-Teut. +so)f&, peril, cogn. w. Gr. 

&Kms oil-flask.] x. A healing ointment 
for application to wounds or sores. b. A 
mixture, usu. of tar and grease, for smearing 
sheep 1533. 9. Jig. a. A remedy (esp. for 

spiritual disease, sorrow, etc.) Now rare. ME. 
b. e rp. Something which serves to soothe wounded 
feelings, honour, or a tender conscience 1736. 

a. b. Let us hope that this little s, to self-esteea 
never lost its efficacy 1874. 

f Salve, sb.'t 1577. [a. F. , ad. It. salva ; see 
Salvo*.] — Salvo* -1693. 
fSalve, sb i6a8. [f. Salve r.® ; cf. Sal- 
vo 1 .] a. A solution of a difficulty; also, a 
sophistical excuse or evasion, b. A salvo or 
means of salving a person’s honour, eta -x66c, 
|| Salve (sseriv?), late M E. (L., • < hail 1 ^ 

' good morning ' ; and sing, imper. of salvcrt to 
be well.] x. The utterance of the word s . or its 
equivalent ; a salutation on meeting 1583. 3. 

(More fully 5 . Fegina.) In the R. C. Ch., an 
antiphon, beginning ' Salve, Regina \ now re- 
cited after theDivine Office from T rinity Sunday 
to Advent. A musical setting for this, late ME. 

Salve (sav), vA [OE. sealfian OTeut 
*salbbjan, L +salbS Salve jAM i. trans. To 
anoint (a wound, etc.) with salve or healing 
unguent. Obs . or arch. b. trans. To smear 
(sheep) with a mixture of tar and butter, or the 
like ik 23. fa. In extended sense : To heal or 
remedy (a disease). Chiefly fig., to heal (sin, 
sorrow, etc.). -162a. tb. To neal (a person) of 
(sickness, sin, etc.) -1596. fz-jfig* To heal, 
remedy, make good, make up, smooth over 
(something amiss, a disgrace, offence, etc.) 
-171a. 4 .Jig. (From sense 1.) To soothe (irri- 

tated feeling, an uneasy conscience, etc.) 1825, 
1. Since plain speech safvag the wound it seems to 
make Browning. 3. But Ebranck salved both theii 
infamies with noble deedes Spenser. 4. In the en* 
deavour to s. their wounded pride 1878. 

(Salve, v* 1571. [app. ad, L. salvare to 
Save.] 1. A sir. To s. (the appearances , the 
phenomena ), to frame a hypothesis which will 
account for all the observed facts of the apparent 
motions of the heavenly bodies. HenceVnx., to 
account for by hypothesis. -1691. a. To clear 
up, account lor (a difficulty, point in dispute, 
etc.); to overcome (a doubt, objection); to 
harmonize (a discrepancy) -1744, 3. To render 
tenable (an opinion) ; to vindicate from incredi- 
bility (an alleged fact) >1730. 4. To maintain 

unhurt (one’s honour, credit, etc.). Hence, to 
make good (one’s oath). -18x4. 

a. What may we do. .to s. this seeming inconsistence T 
Milt. 4. An afterthought to s. decorum Southey. 

Salve (sselv), X706. [Back-formation 
from Salvage.] trans. To save (a ship, its 
cargo) from loss at sea ; to save (property) from 
destruction by fire ; to make salvage of. 

Salver (s se'lvu). x66x. [f. F. salve (with 
suffix -er after platter, etc.), ad. Sp. salva, pri- 
marily the 'assaying* of food or drink, and 
hence a tray on which the cup was placed when 
its contents were shown to be safe, t salvo Safe 
a. or salvor to ' assay ’ food or drink.] A tray, 
used for handing refreshments, presenting let 
ten, etc. 

Comb, t a^ahaped a. {Sot.) ■ H YrocaATRRtvoRM m. 
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SALVIA 

(Salvia (tse-lvU). 1844. [L., Sag* rf.l] 
Bot. A large genus of Labiate, including the 
common sage ; a plant of this genus. 

Salvo (sse'toO,j£.l 164a. [a. L., sbl. neut. 
sing, of salvus Safe a., as occurring in med.L. 
law phrases like salvo jure * without prejudice 
to the right of * (some specified person), etc.] 
1. A saving clause ; a reservation. Const. of ( a 
right, etc.), a. A dishonest mental reservation , 
a quibbling evasion ; a consciously bad excuse 
166$. ta* A solution (of a difficulty), an answer 
(to an objection) -1770. 4, An expedient for 
saving (a person's reputation) or soothing 
(offended pride, conscience) 1754. 

1. With an express s. of their right to liberty of con- 
science x8»6. a Some new attempt on his part to 
find a s. for staying in office i8a8. 4. This would be 

a s. for the disgrace of removing them 1855. 

Salvo (sae lve), sb.* 1591. [orig. salva, a. 
It. salva , perh. a. Com. Rom. formation on L. 
salve hail I] 1. A salute consisting in the simul- 
taneous discharge of artillery or other firearms 
17x9. a. A simultaneous discharge of artillery 
or other firearms, whether with hostile intent 
or otherwise 1591. b. transf. Chiefly used for 
a ' volley ' of applause 1734. 

a. The Russians, .were firing salvoes by batteries of 
eight guns 1879. Hence Sa'lvo v. to salute (a vessel, 
etc.) by firing of a s. 

Sal volatile (sse:l vllse'tfl*). 1654. [mod. 
L., * volatile salt ’ ; see Sal and Volatile a. ] 
Ammonium carbonate, esp . an aromatic solution 
of this used as a restorative in fainting fits. 

Salvor (sse'lvax, ve'Xvpi). 1678. |f. Salve 
v. + -or a.] x. One who saves or helps to save 
vessels or cargo from loss at sea. a. A vessel 
used in salvage 1815. 

Sam (saem), sb. slang. 1803. [Origin obsc.] 
1. To stand S. : to pay expenses, esp. for re- 
freshment or drink, a. Upon mv S. : a jocular 
asseveration 1879. 

*t‘Sam, adv. ME. [Shortened f. OE. *samcn, 
somen, ME. satnen together.] Together; mutu- 
ally -1600. 

For whal concord ban light and darke s.T Spenser. 

L Samara (sccm&r 4 ). 1577. [mod.L. use of 
,. samara seed of the elm.J Bot. The inde- 
hiscent winged fruit of the elm, ash, etc. 

Samaritan (s&nue*ritfin), sb. and a . OE. 
Tad. late L. Samantanus, f. Gr. 2a/juxpiirrj% t 
L Xapaptia Samaria.] A. sb. A native or in- 
habitant of Samaria, a district of Palestine; 
esp. one who adheres to the religious system 
which had its origin in Samaria. b. fig. with 
ref. to the * good Samaritan ’ ; see Luke x. 33. 
1644. B. adj. Of or pertaining to Samaria or 
the Samaritans, late ME. 

S. Pentateuch, a recension of the Hebrew Pentateuch 
used by the Samaritans. Hence Sam a Titan ism, 
the S. religious system t also, imitation of the 4 good i>.' 

Samarium (sfimevri ^111). 1883. [f. Samar- 
I6KITK) + -ium.] Chem. A metallic element 
(symbol Sm) ; the bands supposed to indicate 
ft were first found in the spectrum of samarskite. 
RSamarra (s&mae'rfi). 1688. [med.L.; see 
Simakre.] Hist . A garment, painted with 
flames, worn on the way to execution by persons 
condemned by the Inquisition to be burnt. 
Samarskite (sfimauskoit). 1849. [Named 
after Col. Samarski ; see -ite 1 a b.] Mm. A 
complex columbate of uranium and other bases. 

Sambo (see m bp), /’/. -bos, -boes, 1748. 
fa. Sp. eambo, perh. identical with nambo bandy- 
legged. See also Zambo.] x. Applied in 
America and Asia to persons of various degrees 
of mixed negro and Indian or European blood, 
a. (With capital S.) A nickname for a negro, 
[perh. a different word.] i860. 

1. A quadroon looks down upon a mulatto, while a 
mulatto looks down upon a s., that is, halt mulatto 
half negro Mamyat. 

Sam Browne (stem brann). 7915. In full 
Sam Browne belt (1898) : an officers* field belt 
havinjg a supporting strap over the right shoul- 
der, invented by Gen. Sir .Samuel J. Browne 
(18x4-1901). 

U S&mbuca (nembiflkfi). late ME. [L,, ad. 
Gr. trafi&vKij, prob. of Eastern origin.] 1. 
Ancient Music . A triangular stringed instru- 
ment having a shrill tone. a. Rom. Antiq. 
A military engine for storming walls 1489. 
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Sambur (Me-mbxi). 1698. [a. Hindi sdbar, 
sdmtar.] The Indian elk, Rusa arts tot el is. 
Same (sAm), a., pron.y adv. [ME., a. 
ON. ; a Com. Teut. wd., lost in OE. ; Skr. 
samd equal, same, Gr. 6jiot same : — Indo-Eur. 
*somo-. J The ordinary adjectival and pronomi- 
nal designation of identity. Normally preceded 
by the , exc. after a demonstrative ; the omission 
of the article occurs only in dial, or vulgar speech 
and in certain specially elliptical varieties of 
diction (e.g. in commercial correspondence). 

A. adj. I. x. Identical with what is indicated in 
the following context. Const, or, with, or rela- 
tive clause. 9. Identical with what has been 
indicated ME. a* Expressing the identity of 
an object designated by different names, stand- 
ing in different relations, or related to different 
subjects or objects 1621. b. More explicitly, 
one and the s. 1551. 4. Coupled for emphasis 

with a synonymous adj., as in the very s. ME. 
5. Appended redundantly to a demonstrative 
(this, these, that, those, yon). Usu. expressing 
some degree of irrritation or contempt, some- 
times playful familiarity. Now arch . ME. 

x. The standard itself was blown down the s. night 
it had been set up Clarendon. The Horse and Man 
on the Medal are in the a. Posture as they are on the 
Statue Addison. The Greeks and Macedonians,. . 
looked on the Egyptian Ammon as the s. god with 
their own Zeus 1873. He defends it on the s. ground 
that he would defend the ‘ Lycidas ’ of Milton 1876. 

a. Into poudre must 1 crepe, ffor ot that s. kynde 1 am. 

late ME. 3. The 8. Person is to be paid twice for the 
s. thing Steele. All the planets travel round the 
Sun in the s. direction 1868. 5. This s. Truth, is a 

Naked, and Open day light Bacon. 

Phrases. At the s. time: see Time sb. By the s. 
token : see Tokln sb. 

II. In modified senses, x. Exactly agreeing 
in (amount, quality, etc.). Of a person : Un- 
changed in character, condition of health, etc. 
Chiefly prcdic. 1611. b. Corresponding in rela- 
tive position 1672. a. predtc . Equally accept- 
able or the contrary ; indifferent 1803. 

x. What matter where, if 1 be still the s. Milt. She 
was always the s. to me Dickens. His salary was 
the s. with that of the Lord Lieutenant Macaulay. 

b. He and I were both shot in the s. leg at Talavera 
Thackeray, a. It* s all the s. to me Dickens. 

B. absol. and as pron. 1. The same person 

or persons ME. 9 . The same thing ME. t3- 
Pleonastically emphasizing a demonstrative, 
used absol. or with ellipsis of sb. -1611. 4. 

The s. t fthat (this) s. : the aforesaid person or 
thing. Often merely, he, she, it, they. Still 
common in legal documents; also (with ref. to 
things) in commercial language (where the is 
sometimes omitted), late ME. b. +As an 
answer when addressed by name; « ‘I am he*; 
colloq. in confirming a conjecture as to the Iden- 
tity of a person mentioned by the speaker 1599. 

a. Here that common Proverb* holds true, ‘when 
two do the s. it is not the s.’ *677. 3. What Letter is 

this s. T Shaks. a. But he that shall endure vnto the 
end, the s. shall be saued Matt. xxiv. 13. b. Ben. 
Count Claudio. Clau. Yea, the s. Shaks. 

C. adv. x. The s. : a. in the same manner. 

Const, aj. (Now rare In literary use.) Also 
occas. -» 'all the same'. 1766. a. All the s. : 
nevertheless, notwithstanding 1803. 3. Just 

the r. s a. Exactly in the same manner. Const. 
as. b. None the less. 1874. 

To think the s.of | to have the same (good) 


opinion of (a person) ; 
~ Eliot 


e (go 

You'll never think the s. Of me 
again Geo. I£liot. a. What you say is well worth 
attention ; but all the a I feel we are on the eve of 
a.. crisis Disraeli. 3. And.. Dillingham will con- 
tinue his visits here just the a. ? 1874. 

Samel (mbtocEI), a. x6ox. [Origin obsc. ; 
perh. repr. an OE * samxled half-burnt] Of a 
brick or tile 1 Imperfectly burnt 

S&raeiy (sl**mli), a, 1799. [f. Same a. -t 
-LY l .j Monotonous. Hence Sa'melinema. 

Sameness (s*i*mnte). 1581. [f. Same a. 
4- -ness x.] x. The quality of being the same. 
9. Uniformity, monotony; an instance of this 

Samian («?uu&n), a. and sb. 1580. [f. L. 
Sami us, Gr. XApiot + -AN 1 x.l A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to Samos, an island in the ri£gean Sea, 
the birthplace of Pythagoras. 

S. letter, the letter Y, used by Pythagoras as 
an emblem of the different roads of virtue and vice. 
S. ware, a fine kind of pottery found extensively on 
Roman sites. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Samos 2580. 


SAMPLE 

Samiel (s*i*miel). 1687. [a. Turk, samyel. 
f. jam, a. Arab, samm (ace Simoom) +yel Wind.] 
The simoom. 

||Samisen(s9e‘misen). 1864. [Tap. f. Chinese 
san-hsien (san three, hsien string).] A Japanese 
guitar of three strings, played with a plectrum 
Samite (ssemoit). Obt. exc. Hist. ME. 
[a. OF. samii, ad. med. Gr. Ifd/urov, f. Gr. l£a- 
comb. form of ?£ six + fxiros thread.] A rich 
silk fabric worn in the Middle Ages, sometimes 
interwoven with gold. Also, fa garment or 
cushion of this. 

In the myddes of the lake Arthur was ware of an 
arme clothed in whyte samyte Malory. 

Samlet (s*e -inlet). 1655. LCuntr. f. Salmon 
+ -LET.] A young salmon. 

Sammy (sae'mi), V . 1891. [Extended form 
ol sam vb., of obsc. origin.] Leather-dressing 
trans. To dry (leather) partially. So Sammier, 
a machine for expressing water from skins 
during tanning 1884. 

Samnite (sse-mnoit), sb. and a. late ME. 
[ad. L. Samnites pi. (sing. Samnis) \ perh. cogn 
w. Sabine.] A. sb. One of a people of ancient 
Italy, believed to be an offshoot of the Sabines ; 
their terntoiy, Sainnium, was adjacent to 
Latium, B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Sam- 
nites ; in use among the Samnites 1696. 

Samoan (sfimflu'kn), a. and sb. 1846. [f. 

Samoa , an island in the Pacific, +-AN 1 x.] A. 
adj. Pertaining to Samoa, or the Samoans. B. sb. 
A native of Samoa ; the Samoan language 1846. 
Samosatenian (yxmobB&f nian), sb. and a. 
159 7. [ C L. Samosateuuf, Gr. J^apoaaTrjvos 

(f. Samosata) + -an 1 1.] Pertaining to, a fol- 
lower of, Paul of Samosata. 

Samothracian J«&n), sb. and a. 

Ib 53* V- 1 — Samothrace, Gr. ZaaoSpatcTj, an 
island in the ^Egean Sea + -IAN. J A. sb. An 
inhabitant of Samothrace. B. adj . Of or per- 
taining to Samothrace ; esp. with ref. to the 
Cabiric mysteries which originated there. 

I) Samovar (ssemovau). 1830. [Russ., f. 
samo- self, varit * to boil.] A Russian tea-urn 
Samoyedfe (saemizyed, -Pd), sb. and a. 
x 55 6 * [Russ.] A. sb. 1. One of a Mongolian 
race inhabiting Siberia. 2. (usu. -ede) A dog 
of a white Arctic breed 1889. B. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the Samoyeds. Also quasi -sb., 
their language. 1667- 

A. a. Samoyede sledge dog 1889. B. From the 
North Of Norumheca, and the Sainoed shoar Milt. 
Hence Samoye*dfc a. of or pertaining to the 
Samoyeds; quasi-jA their language. 

Samp (saemp). U.S . 1643. [a* Algonkin 
nasamp, lit. ‘softened by water *.J Coarsely- 
ground Indian com ; a porridge made from it 
Sampan (see*mpeen). 1620. [a. Chinese 

san-pan boat (san three, pan board).] Ap- 
plied by Europeans in the China seas to any 
small boat of Chinese pattern. 

Samphire (sae-mfoiai). 1545. [orig. sam - 
pere, - pire , a. F. (herbe de) Saint Pierre, lit. * St 
Peter's herb '.] 1. The plant Crithmum mart- 

timum (growing on rocks by the sea), the aro- 
matic, saline, fleshy leaves of which are used in 
pickles. Also called Rock s. b. As a name for 
other maritime plants, esp. the glass wort (Sali» 
comia) 1703. 9. Cookery. The leaves of sam- 

phire, used chiefly as a pickle 1624. 

x. Halfe way downe Hangs one that gathers Sam* 
pire ; dreadfull Trade Shaks, 

Sample (sa*mp > l) l sb. [ME., aphet. f. es- 
sample Example jA] +i. A fact, incident, 
story, or suppositious case, which serves to 
illustrate, confirm, or render credible some 
proposition or statement -1539. 9 . A relatively 

small quantity of material, or an individual 
object, from which the quality of the mass, 
group, species, etc., which it represents may be 
inferred ; a specimen j a pattern. Now chiefly 
Comm, late ME. ta. «- Example sb. 6. -i6n 
4. attrib . Serving as a sample 1820. 

a. A a. of his Ingenuity 1706. The collection of 
samples of air for analysis 188a. 3. Ltu'd in Court ... 
A s. to the yongest Shaks. 4. That..s.-bottle of 
Hollands Thackekay. 

Comb . •• card, a piece of cardboard to which is 
fastened a s* of cloth, etc. 1 = pattern-card. 

Sample (sa*muH), v. 1599. [f. prec.1 +1. 
trans. To parallel ; to intend as a match for . 
Also, to put in comparison with. -1689. ta* 
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SAMPLER 

To illustrate or explain by examples or analo- 
gies ; to symbolize -1664. 3. To take a sample 

or samples of; to judge of the quality of (a 
thing) by a sample or specimen ; to obtain a 
representative experience of 1767. b. To pre- 
sent samples or specimens of 1870. 

3. I won't turn my back.. on any man in the country 
at sampling wheat 1858. 

Sampler 1 (sn-mptei). ME. [Apbetic f. 
OP’, rssatnplairc Examplar.] ti. An example 
to be imitated ; a model, pattern ; an archetype 
-1680. a* fa. A piece of embroidery serving 
as a pattern to be copied -1675. b. A piece of 
canvas embroidered by a beginner as a specimen 
of her skill, usu. containing the alphabet and 
some mottos, with various decorative devices 
1523- 3 * Forestry. A young tree left standing 

when the rest are cut down 1535. 

a. b. [To] create upon a <. Beasts that Buffon never 
knew Calverlky. Hence Sa*mplery, the making 
of satnplei si s. work. 

Sampler 2 (sa-mpbi). 1778. [f. Sampled. 
+ -rr >.] One who samples goods. 

|| Samsnoo (sce*mj«). 1697. [Pidgin-Eng- 
lish ; of doubtful etym.] Chinese spirits distilled 
from rice or sorghum. 

Samson (sae’msan). Also fSampson. 
X565. [a. L. (Vulg.) Sam(p)son, Gr. Sa/i^o/v, 

a. Hob. | The name of the Hebrew hero whose 
exploits are recorded in Judges xiii-xvi, applied 
alius, to persons, with ref. to his enormous 
strength, to his having been blinded, etc. Hence 
Samso'nian (saemsJu*ni&n) a. and sb. 1654. 

Samson's post. 1577. [prob. -named in 
allusion to Judges xvi. 29.] +1. A kind of 

mousetrap -1828. a. Naut. A strong stanchion 
passing through the hold of a merchant-ship, 
or between the decks of a man-of-war. 

II Samurai (ste murai). 1874. [Japanese.] 
In feudal Japan, one of the class of military 
retainers of the daimios ; sometimes more 
widely, a member of the military c iste. Now 
applied to any Japanese army officer. (Un- 
changed in the pi.) 

San. 1927. Colloq. abbrev. of Sanato- 
rium (3). 

Sanative (sarnfitiv), a . late ME. [a. OF. 
sanatif or med.L. sanattvus, f. L. sanare, f. 
sunns "healthy.] 1. Having the power to heal ; 
conducive to health ; curative, healing, a. Of, 
pertaining to or concerned with healing 1695. 

Sanatorium (sat-naioB-n^in). PI. -ia. Also 
erroti. -ariuxn. 1840. [a. mod.L., f. sanare to 

cuie ; sue -ORY L] 1. An establishment for the 
treatment of invalids, esp. convalescents and 
consumptives, a. A place with good climntic 
and other conditions, to which invalids resort ; 
spec . a hill-station in a hot country, esp. in 
India, to which residents periodically resort to 
recuperate 1842. 3. A room in a school, etc. 

for the isolation of the sick i860. 

Sanatory (see nit an), a. 1832. [As if ad. 
mod.L. sanatorium ; see -okyVJ =- Sanative. 
a The mechanical parts of the s. art 1870* 

Sanbenito (seen ban/ h*). 1560. [a. Sp. 

San Benito St. Benediot. (So called from its 
resemblance to the scapular introduced by St. 
Benedict)] Under the Spanish Inquisition, a 

J mellow penitential garment, resembling a scapu- 
ar in shape, and having a red St. Andrews 
cross before and behind, worn by a confessed 
and penitent heretic ; also, a similar garment 
of a black colour ornamented with flames, 
devils, and other devices (occas. called a Sa- 
marra) worn by an impenitent confessed here- 
tic at an auto-da-fe. 

II Sancho (swijk*). 1817. [Ashanti osanku.] 
A kind of simple guitar used by West African 
negroes. 

Sanctification (sseijktifik*«*Jbn). 1526. [ad. 

eccl. L. sandificationem, f. sanctifie are to 
Sanctify. ) 1. Theol. The action of the Holy 

Ghost in sanctifying or making holy the believer, 
by the implanting within him of the Christian 
graces and the destruction of sinful affections. 
Also, the condition or process of being so 
sanctified. a. The action of consecrating or 
setting apart as holy or for a sacred use or 
purpose ; hallowing 1350. 3 . Eccl. Canoniza- 

tion as a saint 1855. 

s The only sign of S. is Holiness 1754. a. The s of 
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dayes and times is a token of that thankfulnesse. . 
which we owe 10 God Hooker. 

Sanctified (sse'gktifoid), ppl. a. 1485. [f. 

! Sanctify v. + -e d O 1. Of a person : Made 
holy ; sfec. made holv by the divine grace of 
the Holy Spirit a. Affecting holiness ; sancti- 
monious 1600. g. Of things : Holy or conse- 
crated ; rendered spiritually profitable 163a. 

b. Of ground, etc. : Consecrated (rare) 152,5. 

a. I see not why we should give ourselves such s. 
airs 1860. 3. b. All's Well L l 15a. 

Sanctifier (sre*i)ktifoi|W). 1548. [f. next 

+ -er K J 1. Theol . One who sanctifies or makes 
holy ; spec, the Holy Ghost a. occas . Some- 
thing that sanctifies 1753. 

Sanctify (sai’qktifai), v . [Late ME. seinte - 
fie, later (after L.) sanctifie , a. OF. saint ifier, 
ad. eccl. L. sanctificare % f. L. sanctus holy ; 
see -FY.] +1. trans. To set apart religiously 

for an office or function ; to consecrate (a king, 
etc.) -1660. fa. To honour as holy ; to ascribe 
holiness to -1601. b. To manifest (God, his 
might, etc.) as holy 1535. 3 « To consecrate 

(a thing) ; to set apart as holy or sacred 1483. 

4. To make (a person) holy; to cause to undergo 
sanctification 1526. b. Chiefly in O.T.: To free 
from ceremonial impurity 1500. 5. To render 

holy, impart sanctity to (a thing, quality, action 
or condition) ; to render legitimate or binding 
by a religious sanction, late ME. 6. tranmt. 
To impart real or apparent sacredness to ; to 1 
give a colour of morality or innocence to ; to 
justify, sanction. Now rare or Obs. 1606. 7. 

To make productive of or conducive to holiness 
orspiiitual blessing 159 7. 

1. Thus God sanctified Aai on Tfr.Tayi.or. r. And 
[God] blessed the seuenth daye, & sanctified it Cover- 
dale Gen. ii. 3. 5. That holy Man, amaz'd at what 

he saw. Made haste to sanctifie the Bliss by Law 
Dryof.n. 6. Custom, which sanctifies all absurdities 
Bentham. 7. Sanctifie, we beseech thee, this thy 
fatherly correction to him Pk. Com . Prayer t Vtstt. 
Sick. Hence Sa’nctifyingly adv. 

Sanctimonious (saei]htim<?b-ni2s'), a. 1603 

[f L. sanctimonia SANCTIMONY + -OUS.] fi. 
Possessing sanctity ; sacred, holy, consecrated 
-1801. a. Of pretended or assumed sanctity or 
piety, affecting the appearance of sanctity 1603. 

a. Meas./or M. 1. ii 7. A set of s. humbugs and 
thieves 1871. Hence Sanctimo‘nioua-ly 0^1/., -ness. 

Sanctimony (see-nklimani). 1540. [a. 

OF. sanctimonie, ad. L. sanctimonia, f. sanctus 
holy.] ■fx. Holiness of life and character; the 
profession of holiness ; religiousness, sanctity 
-1725. +2. Sacredness -1683. 3. Pretended, 

affected or hypocritical holiness or saintliness ; 
assumed or outward sanctity 1618. 
s. All's Well iv. iii. 59. 

Sanction (sae’qkjon), sb. 1563. [a. F., or 
ad. L. sanctionem , f. sancire to render sacred or 
inviolable. ] x. [So L. sanctio.] A law or 
decree ; esp. an eccl. decree. Now Hist . 2. 
Paw. The specific penalty enacted in order 
to enforce obedience to a law 1633. b. Hence, 
The provision of rewards for obedience, along 
with punishments for disobedience, to a law 
( remuneratory as dist. from punitive s.) 1692. 

c. [After L. sanctio.*] The part or clause 

of a law which declares the penalty attached 
to infringement thereof 1651. 3. Ethics. A 

consideration which operates to enforce obedi- 
ence to any law or rule of conduct ; a recognized 
motive for conformity to moral or religious law 
i68x. 4. Binding force given to an oath ; some- 
thing which makes an oath or engagement 
binding; a solemn oath or engagement i6ix. 

5. The action oi rendering legally authoritative 
or binding ; solemn confirmation given to a law, 
enactment, etc., by a supreme authority 1658. 

6. An express authoritative permission or 

recognition (e.g. of an action, custom, institu- 
tion, etc.) 1720. b. fig, Now more loosely, 
countenance or encouragement given to an 
opinion or practice by custom, public senti- 
ment, etc, 1738. 7. Something which serves to 

support, authorize, or confirm an action, pro- 
cedure, etc. 1728. +b. A testimonial -18x3. 

k. Pragmatic S. t see Pragmatic A* 1. a. The fear 
of death., is the most formidable s. which legislators 
have been able to devise Macaulay. 3. With regai d 
to any supposed moral standard — what is its s. ? what 
are the motives to obey it? Mill. 4. We swear by 
thee ! and to our oath do thou Gives. Shelley. 6. b. 
Follies that have the s. of aatiauitv Pennant. 7 . The 
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wedded yoke that each had donned, Seeming a s., not 
a bond Patmore. Hence Sa dictionary a. relating 
to sanctions (sense t). Sa'nctioniat a. and so. 
(sense acX Sa-nctionless a. having no s. attached. 
Sanction (ssrnkjon), v. 1778. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To ratify or confirm by sanction or 
solemn enactment; to authorize; to counten- 
ance. 9. To enforce (a law, etc.) by attaching 
a penalty to transgression 1825. 

z. These statements are sanctioned by common sense 
1836. A covenant sanctioned by all the solemnities 
of religion 1838. Hence Sa’nctionatlve a. (Law) 
pei taining to sanctioning. 

Sanctitude (sse*qktiti£d). 1450. [ad. L. 
sanctitudo , f. sancti -, sanctus holy ; see -TUDR.] 
The quality of being holy or saint-like; holi- 
ness, sanctity. Now rare . 

Sanctity (ste qktlti). late ME [a. OF. 
sainteti , ad. L. sanct Has, - tatem , f. sancti-, 
sanctus holy; see - ity.] x. Holiness of life, 
saintliness. 9. The quality of being sacred or 
hallowed ; claim to religious reverence ; in- 
violability x 6 oi. b. pi. Sacred obligations, 
feelings, etc. ; also qus&i-concr., objects possess- 
ing sanctity 1808. 

1. For deep disc ernment prais'd And ..fam'd For s. 
of manners undefiPd Cowi-rr. a. His affirmations 
have the s. of an oath Lamb. b. Woman completes 
her destiny by occupying herself with the industries 
and sam tides ot die home 1B94. 

Sanctorlan (saeqlct&R-nUn), a. 1740. [f. 

mod.L. Sandorius (It. Santorio), a Venetian 
physician (1561-1636) ; see -AN 1 1.] Of or per- 
taining to Sanctonus, who made experiments 
and calculations on insensible perspiration. 

S. perspiration, insensible perspiration, first dis- 
covered by Sanctonus. 

Sanctuarize (sx’pktii^&raiz), v. rare. 
1602. [f. next +-IZK. | trans. To afford sanc- 

tuary to ; to shelter by means of sacred privi- 
leges. 

Sanctuary (sae qktiw^ri). ME. [a. OF. 
sain(c)tuarii r, mod.L sainduaire, semi-pop. ad. 
L. sanduarium, app. irreg. f. sanctus holy. | 
I. A holy place. 1 .gen. A building or place set 
apart for the w orship of God or of one or more 
divinities ; applied, e.g., to a Christian church, 
the Jewish temple, a heathen temple, etc.; also 
fig. to the church or body of believers, b .fig. 
Used for : The priestly office or order, late ME 
c. Applied to Heaven, late ME. a. A specially 
holy place within a temple or church, a. The 
Holy Place, including the * Holy of holies ' ; 
sometimes the latter only, late ME. b. Eccl. 
The sacrarium ; also occas. the chancel, late ME. 
c. The most sacred part of any temple ; the cell*, 
adytum, laie ME. 3. A piece of conseciated 
ground ; the precincts of a church ; a church- 
yard, cemetery. Now dial, late ME. 

z. transf. The famous isle of Iona was onco the seat 
and s. of western learning 1796. C. From santuary 
hy Let him come downc Sidney Ps. xx. ii. 

II- 1. A church or other sacred place in which, 
by the law of the mediaeval church, a fugitive 
from justice, or a debtor, was immune from 
arrest. Hence, any place in which by law or 
custom a similar immunity is secured to fugi- 
tives. late M E. b. A similar place of refuge in 
a non-Christian country, late ME. a. Immu- 
nity from punishment and the ordinary opera- 
tions of the law secured by taking refuge in a 
sanctuary ; the right or privilege of affording 
such shelter; shelter, refuge, protection, late 
ME. 3. Hunting. The * privilege of forest * ; 
the close season 1603. 

x. Ail tbs while he by bis side her bore. She was as 
safe as in a S. Spenser. trans/. They have made . . 
London.. a s. to refugees of every political and re- 
ligious opinion Emrrkon. a. Phr. Privilege qf s. 
To violate or break *.,to violate the privilege or right 
of a %. To take /., to take refuge in a a. 

|| Sanctum (saerjktflm). 1577. [L.,neut. ol 
sanctum holy.J 1. The ‘holy place' of the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple. Also, a sacred 
place or shrine m other temples and churches* 
9. & next 2. 1819. 

a. He found the banker in his private fl. Lytton. 

II Sanctum Sanctorum (see-qktt/m sseqk- 
tO^rflm). PL aancta sanctorum. ME. [L. ; 
transl. Hebr. qodesh haoqdddshtm, ' Holy of 
holies.' j x. The Holy of holies of the Jewish 
temple and tal>emacle. Tin early use also pi. 
9. A person’s private retreat, where he is free 
from intrusion 1706. 
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IlSanctUS (sse-gktffo). late ME. [L., — 

4 Holy ', the first word of the hymn.] i. The 
* angelic hymn ' (from Isa. vL 3) beginning with 
the words Sanctus , sanctus, sanctus (' Holy, 
holy, holy ') which forms the conclusion of the 
Eucharistic preface* Also called Trrsanctus 
( thrice holy). Also the music for this. fa 
Black s., a burlesque hymn ; a discord of harsh 
sounds expressive of contempt -1861. 

Sa*nctus bell. 1479. [f. prec. f Bell jJ. 1 ] 
A bell rung at the Sanctus at Mass; in post- 
Reformation times often used to summon the 
people to Church. 

Sand (saend),r3. [Com. Tent. ; OK. sand, 
spnd s— OTeut. *sando- t prob. earlier *samdo-, 
*samad*- t corresp. to Gr. afxaOos.] x. A material 
consisting of comminuted fragments and water- 
worn particles of rocks (mainly siliceous) finer 
than those of gravel ; often spec, as the material 
of a beach, desert, etc. b. With a and pi. A 
sand-bank, shoal X495. c. A sandy soil. Chiefly 
pi. 16x0. d. A grain of sand 1596. e. Geol. 
and Mining. A stratum of sand or soft sand- 
stone 1851. a. Metaphorical and similative 
uses, with ref. to the innumerability of the 
grains of sand, to its instability as a founda- 
tion, etc., or in phrases implying the exercise 
of fruitless labour OE. 3. pi. Tracts of sand : 
a. Along a shore, estuary, etc. or composing 
the bed of a river or sea 1450. b. Sandy or 
desert wastes 1547. 4. As used for various pur- 

poses, e.g. as an adulterant, as an ingredient of 
mortar, to dry wet ink marks, late ME. 5. The 
sand of a sand-glass or hour-glass ; also, with 
a and pl„ a grain of this 1557. 6. Chiefly U.S. 
slang. Firmness of purpose, pluck, stamina, 

1 grit * 1883. 7. Anat. and Path. Applied to 

substances resembling sand, present either 
normally or as morbid products in certain 
animal organs or excretions 1577. 

1. A shore of hard white s. Met the green herbage 
Morris, b. Henry V, iv. i. 100. c. On bad sands 
trefoile and ray grass are chosen 1794. e. Oil s. : see 
Oil sb. a. A heart As full of Sorrowes, as the Sea of 
sands Shaks. That s. on which thy crumbling power 
is built Shelley. Phr. Rope of s. : see Kora sb. II. 1. 
To plough the sands : see Plough v. 3. a. Come vnto 
these yellow sands Shaks. b. Oceans unknown, 
inhospitable Bands! Gray. 4. Everything, .was- . 
shining with soft soap and s. Dickens. The talcs we 
hear about the presence of g. in sugar 1857. His 
system, as Caiua said of his style, was s. without lime 
1 86a. 5. The Sands are numbred, that makes vp my 

Life Shaks. 7. Urinary e., a substance of finer 
particles than those of gravel. 

Comb, : +s. ball, a kind of toilet soap, mixed with 
fine a. ; -bank, a bank of s. formed in a river or sea 
by the action of tides and currents ; also = Sand-hill; 
-batll Chtm.y a vessel of heated sand used as an 
equable heater for retorts^ etc. ; -bar, a bank of sand 
formed at the mouth of a river or harbour by the action 
of the water 1 -bed, a layer pr stratum of s. ; Founding. 
a bed of s. into which the iron from a blast-furnace is 
run : 8. belt, an arid ridge of sand often extending 
many miles ; -blast, a contrivance for depolishitig or 
grinding glass, metal, etc. by means of a jet of s. im- 
pelled by compressed air or steam ; -boy. perh. a boy 
who hawks s. for sale ; in provb. phr. as jolly as a sand- 
boy \ -crack, a disease incident to the hoofs of a horse 
•drift, (an accumulation of) drifting sand; -furnace 
«=- s.-bath ; -hog U.S. a man who works under- 
ground, as in a caisson g -man, one who digs s. ; in 
nursery language, a personification of sleep or drowsi- 
ness ; -mould, a mould for a casting, composed of s. ; 
•pillar «* s. -spout 1 -pipe, (a) Geol. a tubular cavity 
in chalk, filled with gravel and s. ; ( 3 ) a pipe conduct- 
ing s. to the rails from the sand-box of a locomotive ; 
-pit, a pit from which sand is excavated j -pump, a 


pump for raising wet sand, detritus, etc., from a drill- 
hole, oil-well or caisson ; -rock, a sandstone rock ; 
-•hoes, shoes for wearing on the sands or at the sea- 
side, spec, canvas shoes with gutta-percha or hemp 
soles ; -spout, a pillar of s. raised by a whirlwind in 
a desert; -atonxi. a desert storm of wind accom- 
panied with clouds of s.; 8 . valve, the valve by 
which the escape of a. from the sand-box of a loco- 
motive is regulated. 

b. In the names of animals, etc., as e.-b&dger, 
(a) a Javanese badger, Melee ankuma ; (3) the Indian 
badger, A ret onyx gollarie , also called a. bear; 8. 
bird, a bird whose habitat is the sea-shore, esp. the 
Sandpiper ; -bug, (a) a member of the family Galgu- 
lideeg ( 3 ) a burrowing crab, Hippa talpoidea ; -crab, 
(a) a crab of the family Ocypodidm * ( 3 ) the Lady Crab, 
Platyonichue ocsllaiue ; -cricket U.S., a cricket 
belonging to the genus Stenopelmatue , esp. S. fascia- 
tue t -eel, (a) a fish of the genus Ammoaytes. having 
a body like that of an eel ; (3) a fish of the genus Gono- 
rhymkue ;8. flea, (a) -Chigoe; ( 3 ) U.S., a crustacean 
b elonging to the genus Orchestra 1 (c) a Uri ne shrimp, 
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Artemia salina \ -fly, a small fly or midge, esp. one 
belonging’ to the genus Simulium; -grouse, any 
bird of the genus Pterocfomorphet , inhabiting sandy 
tracts of the old world ; -hopper, a crustacean. Tali- 
trus locusta •, also, a s.-flea of the genus Orckgstia \ 
•lizard, a common European lizard, Lacerta agilis ; 
S. martin, a variety of the martin, Hirundo or Cottle 
riparia , which nests in the sides of sand-pits ; -moni- 
tor, the land-crocodile, Monitor or Ps.immoeaurus 
mrenarius ; -partridge, a partridge of the genus 
Ammoperdix \ a. rat, a N. Amer. tat of the genus 
T homo my s, esp. T. talpozdes ; a. roller, the trout 
perch t 1. runner, a band-plover or sandpiper ; 
•saucer, the egg.mass of the Nauticae : -shark, (a) 
U.S., a kind of shark Odontaspis littoralis ; ( 3 ) Aus- 
tralia, a variety of ray-fish, Rhinobatus granulatus ; 
•snipe, any species of sandpiper ; -sole, Sole* las- 
carts ; -sucker, the flat-fish Platessa tim and o ides ; 
•swallow, Hirundo riparia -worm, the lug-worm 
Aremcola marina or piscatorum. 

C. In the names of plants : 8. elm, a variety of elm, 
Ulntus suberoea r 8. grass, any species of grass which 
grows in s. and serves as a a-binder; s. myrtle, 
Leiophyllum or Ledum buxifoliumg -wort, >a) the 
genus Arenaria ; ( 3 ) any of various plants winch grow 
in sandy places. 

Sand (ssend), v. late ME. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To run (a ship) on a sandbank; also 
pass, of a person, to be run aground 1560. a. 
To sprinkle with or as with sand, late ME. 
3. To overlay with sand, to bury under a sand 
drift 1624. b. To put sand upon (land) as a 
dressing 1721. 4. To intermix sand with 

(sugar, wool, etc.) with fraudulent intent 1848. 
4. To s. the sugar, and sloe-leave the tea K.incsley. 

Sandal (saend&l), sbA late ME. [ad. L. 
sandalium, ad. Gr. oa.vb6.A10v, dim. of obvba- 
Aov.] 1. A protective covering for the sole of 
the foot fastened by means of fillets or thongs 
of leather passed over the instep and round the 
ankle, a. A half-shoe of red leather, silk, etc., 
embroidered and fastened with straps and 
bands, forming part of the regalia of a sovereign 
or of the official dress of a bishop or abbot 1485. 
b. Applied to various kinds of low shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. 1794. 3- A stiap for fastening a low 

shoe or slipper, passed over the instep or round 
the ankle 1829. 

1. While the still morn went out with Sandals, gray 
Milt. a. b. Dancing sandals. . made of pink satin 1900. 

uttrib. : B. Bhoon {.arch.), sandals Hence S&'n- 
daling, elastic web woven in narrow strips for sandals. 

Sandal (socndal), x3. a late ME. [a. med 
L. sandal um, f. (ult.) Skr. candana (Hindi can- 
dan).] --Sandalwood. tAn ointment made 
of powdered sandalwood. 

Sandal (ssemdal), v. 1713. [f. Sandal 

I3. 1 ] trans. To furnish with or as with sandals. 
Sa-ndal wood. 15 tx. [Sandal sb. 2 ] i. 
A scented wood obtained from several species 
of Santalum ; also, an inodorous dye-wood, 
Pterocarpus santahr.us, Red SANDERS. a. 
Applied to trees of other genera, which produce 
a wood often used as a substitute for the true 
sandalwood 1846. 

1. U kite e. is obtained from .?. album , a tree re- 
sembling the myrtle, found on the Malabar coast. 
Citron or Yellows, is from 5 . Freycinetianum , found 
in the South Sea Islands. Red s. = Red Sanders. 

Sand&rac (ssemdiraek). 1550. [ad. L. san- 
daraca, a, Gh\ aav5ap6fci), -&XVi P r °b. an As- 
syrian word.] x. - Realgar, a. In full 
gum s. A resin which exudes from the tree 
Callitris quadrivalvis , native of N.VV. Africa ; 
it is used in the preparation of spirit varnish 
and pounce 1655. 

Sa*nd-bag, sa*ndbag, sb. 1590. [Sand 
sb . J i. a. Fortif. A bag filled with sand or 
earth ; used to make the parapet of a trench, 
etc. b. used as ballast ; esp. for a boat or 
balloon 1831. c. as a weapon : In recent use 
(chiefly Cl.S.), a long, cylindrical bag (some- 
times an eelskin) filled with sand, by which a 
heavy blow may be struck without leaving a 
mark 1594. d. A bag or cushion filled with 
fine sand, used in engraving, as a support for 
the plate 1658. e. A long narrow bag, usu. of 
flannel, containing fine sand, used to cover a 
crevice and exclude draught or light 1858. 
Hence Sa-ndbag v . trans. to furnish with sand- 
bags ; to fell with a blow from & s. Sa*nd- 
ba’gger U.S. , one who uses a sand-bag as a 
weapon. 

Sa*nd-bllnd. Now arch and dial, late 
^1E. [Prob. a perversion of OE. *samblind, f. 
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*sam - half- 4- Blind a., after Sand sb. ] Half- 
blind, dim-sighted, purblind. 

Sa*nd-box. 1579. [f. Sand sb. + Box sb. 2 ] 
1. A box with a perforated top for sprinkling 
sand as a blotter upon wet ink. Obs . exc. Hist . 
9. a. A sand-mould, b. A box of sand on a 
locomotive for use when the wheels slip. c. 
Golf. A leceptacle for the sand used to ‘ tee * 
the ball. 1688. 3. The fruit of the W. Indian 

forest tree, Hut a crepitans ; the tree itself 

Sanded (ssrndod),///. a. 1570. [f. Sand 
sb. and v.] ti. Of a sandy colour -1086. ta. 
Composed of or covered with sand -1746. 3. 

Sprinkled with sand 1760. 4. Adulterated with 

sand 1883. 

Sandemanian (ssendftnil’ni&n), sb. and a. 
1792. [See sense 1.] A. sb. One of a religious 
sect developed by Robert Sandeman (1718-71) 
from the Glassltes. B. adj. Of or belonging to 
the Sandcmanians. Hence Sandemamlanlsm. 

Sanderling (sacndojliq). 160a. [perh. 
repr OE. *sandyr6ling, f. Sand sb. +y rtf ling 
ploughman, also the name of some bird.] A 
small wading bird, Calidris arenarta. 

Sanders csa ndajz). ME. [a. OF. sandre, 
var. of sandle Sandal 9 .] i. = Sandalwood. 
fa. The sandalwood tree; sandalwood tiees 
-1783. 

Sa-nd- glass. 1556. [f. Sand sb. 4 Glass 
t3.] A contrivance for measuring time, con- 
sisting of two glass vessels connected by a nar- 
row neck, and containing so much sand as will 
take a given time to pass from the receptacle 

K laced uppermost into that placed below ; an 
our-glass, a minute-glass, an egg-boiler, etc. 

Sa nd-hill. OE. [Sand sb.] A hill or 
bank of sand ; esp. a dune on the sea-shore. 
Hence S&‘nd-hiller, one of a class of 'poor 
whites ’ living in the pine-woods that cover the 
sandy hills ot Georgia and S. Carolina. 
Sandiver (rjc ndivai). late ME. [app. a. 
F. sum dt verre (suin, now suint , exudation 
from wool, app. f. suer to sweat ; de of ; verve 
glass).] A liquid saline matter found floating 
over the glass alter vitrification ; glass-gall. 
Sandling (see ndlin). 1611. [f. Sand sb. 

+ -ling. 1 ] A small flat-fish; a dab. 
Sa-nd-paper, sa-ndpa:per, sb. 181a. 
[Sand j 3.] Paper upon which a layer of sand 
has heen fixed by means of an adhesive, used 
chiefly for smoothing or polishing woodwork. 

1 lence Sa*ndpa per v. trans. to smooth with or 
as with s. 

Sandpiper (sse ndpaiipw). 1674, [f. Sand 
sb. 4 Piper. ] A small wading bird which runs 
along the sand and utters a piping note ; esp. 
Tringoides hypoleucui, the Common S., and 
Actitis maeularia, the N. Amer. S. 
Sandstone (sse*ndst<?un). 1668. A rock 
composed of consolidated sand. 

Old and New Red S., two series of British rocks 
lying respectively below and above the carboniferous. 

Sandwich (swndwitj, -widj), sb. 1769. 
[Named after John Montagu, 4th Earl of Sand- 
wich (1718-1792), who once spent twenty-four 
hours at the gaming-table without other food 
than beef sandwiches.] x. Two slices of bread 
with a layer of sliced meat, usu. beef or ham 
(or, later, any comestible) placed between ; freq. 
specified as ham , egg, watercress s. Also, a 
confection of layers of sponge cake with jam 
or cream between. 9. = s.-enan 1864. 

at/rib. : s. -board, a board carried by a sand wich- 
man; -boat, the boat occupying the last position in 
a higher, and the first in a lower, division in bumping 
races at Oxford and Cambridge, and thus rowing 
twice in the same day; 8. box, case, a box or case 
in which to carry sandwiches; -man, a man who 
carries two advei tisement boards suspended from the 
shoulders, one in front and the other oehind. 

Sandwicb (sae-ndwitj, -widg), v. 1861. [f. 
prec. ] trans. To put in or as in a sandwich ; 
chiefly fig., to insert (some person or thing) 
between two others, frea. of a widely different 
character ; xarely, to enclose like a sandwich. 
Sandy (sae*ndi), sb. 1473. A shortened 
hypocristic form of Alexander, chiefly used in 
Scotland. Hence, a nickname for a Scotchman. 
Sandy (ssemdij, cl [OE. sandig, f. Sand 
sb. and -y. 1 ] 1. Of the. nature of sand ; con- 
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tainlng a large proportion of sand. b. Of or 
containing sand as used for measuring time 
(poet.) 1591. a. fig . Like sand in lacking co- 
hesion or stability 1590. 8* Having hair of a 

yellowish-red colour; of hair, yellowish-red 
1533. 4* Qualifying the names of colours 1819. 

1. With a Ballast Sailors trim the Boat Drydsn. 
b. 1 Hen. VI, iv. iL 36. a. S. sentences without 
lime Nashs. 3. A florid young man.. with a hair 
Massyat. Hence Sa'ndineaa. 

|| Sandyx fsse-ndiks). Hist. 1601. [L., a. 

Gr. A red pigment, mentioned by 

ancient writers. 

Sane(sHn),a. i6a8. [ad. "L. sanus healthy.] 
1. Of the body, its organs or functions : Healthy, 
sound, not diseased (rare) 1755. a. Sound in 
mind ; in one’s senses ; not mad. Also, of 
the mind : Not diseased. 1731. 3. Sensible, 

rational ; free from delusive prejudices or fancies 

a. "The activity of a minds in healthful boc 
Coleridge. Of r. memory : see M smoky a. Hence 
8 a'ne-ly adv., -neaa. 

San gar ee fsseng&rP). 1736. [a. Sp. san- 

grta (lit. bleeding), 4 a drink composed of lemon 
water and red wine A cold dnnk composed 
of wine diluted and spiced, used chiefly in tropi- 
cal countries. 

HSang-de-baeuf (saAdri>of). 1886. [Fr. ; 
lit. 1 bullock’s blood '. j A deep red colour found 
In old Chinese porcelain, 
fl Sang-froid (saAfrwa). 1719. [F., lit. * cold 
blood 7) Coolness, indifference, absence of ex- 
citement or agitation. 

fSa-nglier. late ME. [a. OF. sangl{i)er 
* — singularem solitary, used subst. in late 
L. for a boar separated from the herd, j A full 
grown wild boar -1735. 

San grail (sseggrJi*l). 1450. [a. OF. Saint 
Graal * Holy Grail *] m Grail *. 

Sanguiferous (sssggwi-flSras), a. 1689. [f. 
mod.L. *sanguifer\ see -FK ROUS.] Bearing or 
conveying blood. 


Sanguification (sae^gwifik/i-Jan). 1578. 
[ad. mod.L. sanguificationem, t. sanguificare 
Sanquify «/.] The formation of blood ; con- 
version into blood. 

+Sa*nguify, v . i6ao. [ad. mod.L. sanguifi - 
core, f. L. sanguis ; see -FY.] X. intr. To pro- 
duce blood -1677. 9. trans. To convert into 

blood -X707. 

H Sangulnaria (saggwine«ri&). 1849. [mod. 
L. use of L., adj. fem., pertaining to blood.] 
The blood-root, Sanguinaria canadensis ; also 
the rhizome of this, used in medicine. 


Sanguinary (ssrqgwin&ri), a , . (and sb.') 
1550. (ad. L. tanguinarius, f. sanguinem , 
j anguis blood ; see -ARY 1 .] 1. Attended by 

bloodshed ; characterized by slaughter ; bloody. 
Of laws: Imposing the death-penalty freely. 
1635. 9. Bloodthirsty: delighting in carnage 
1623. fb. absol. as sb. A sanguinary person 
-1639. a. Of or pertaining to blood (rare) 16&4. 
^[4. Used joc. as a euphemism for Bloody, in 
reports of vulgar speech. 

1. We may not.. propagate Religion, by Warn, or 
by S. Persecutions, to force Consciences Bacon. a. 
A s. bishop in the reign of Queen Mary T751 Hence 
8a*nguinarlly adv. Sanguinariness. 
Sanguine (sae-qgwin), a . and sb. late ME. 
[a. F. sanguin, ad. L. sanguineus Sanguine- 
ous.] ▲. adj. x. Blood-red. Also s. red (some- 
times hyphened). Now literary . b. Nat. 

Hist. Chiefly in names of animals and plants 
1783. 9. Of or pertaining to blood ; consisting 

of or containing blood. Now rare. 1447. b. 
Causing or delighting in bloodshed ; bloody, 
sanguinary. Now poet . or rhet. 1705. 3. In 

mediaeval physiology : Belonging to that one of 
the four * complexions ' in which the blood pre- 
dominates over the other three humours, and 
which is indicated by a ruddy countenance and 
a courageous, hopeful, and amorous disposi- 
tion. late ME. b. Red in the face 1684. 4. Of 

persons, etc. : Having the mental attributes 
characteristic of the sanguine complexion (see 
sense 3) ; hopeful, confident 1509. 

1. Like to that a. flower inscribed with woe Milt. 
3. A prince of haut coragc^young lusty and sanguyne 
of complexion 1548. 4. That a. temper which over- 

looks. . the apMcles In its way 1855. It far surpassed 
flpr most s.|g|fretaifon» _____ 


B. sb. ti. A blood -red colour -1612. fa. The 
sanguine ‘complexion’ or temperament -17x8. 
3. Art. A crayon coloured red with iron oxide ; 
a drawing executed with red chalks 1854. 

3. An interesting Greuse sketch in a. t886. Hence 
Sa*nguine-ly adv^ -ness. 

Sanguineous (sseqgwi'nfes), a. 1520. [f. 
L. sanguineus (i. sanguin -, sanguis blood) 4* 
-ous.] x. Of or pertaining to blood; of the 
nature of or containing blood 1646. fb. Of 
animals : Having blood -1667. 9. Of the colour 
of blood 1530. 8. Of or pertaining to blood- 

shed ; giving rise to bloodshed ; bloodthirsty, 
sanguinary. Now rare. 1612. 4. Of persons, 

etc. : ** Sanguine a . 3, 4. In recent use. Full- 
blooded, plethoric. 1733. 

a. His passion, cruel grown, took on a hue Fierce 
and s. Keats. Hence Sangui'neousness. 

Sanguinity (sseqgwimlti). 1470. [f. San- 
guine a. + -iTY.] ti. Consanguinity x. 
-X741. 9. The quality of being sanguine (rare) 
* 737 - 

Sanguinivorous (sseqgwini-varas), a. 1838. 
[f.L. sanguin(t)-, sanguis; see-voROUS.] «= San- 
guivorous. 

Sanguinolent (sseggurntflint), 0. 1577. 

[ad. 1- sanguinolentus, f. sanguin -, sanguis .] x. 
Of or pertaining to blood; tinged, stained with 
or containing blood. Now chiefly Path , 1597. 
2. Bloodthirsty ; cruel ; merciless (rare) 1577. 

Sanguivorous (aseijgwrvoras), a. 184a. 
[f. L. sanguis ; see -VOROUS.] Feeding on 
blood. 

Sanhedrim, Sanhedrin (ue'nfdrim, -in). 
1588. [a. late Ileb. sanhedrin, a. Gr. owibpiov 

council, lit. * sitting together f. ovv together + 
?3 pa seat.] Jewish Antiq. The highest court 
of justice and supreme council at Jerusalem ; 

t lso applied to lower courts of justice. Hence 
a-nhedriat, a member of the S. 

Sanicle (sse*nik*l). ME. [a. OF., ad. med. 
L. sanicula , -um, prob. f. L. sanus healthy, 
with ref. to its healing powers.] x. The umbel- 
liferous plant Sanicula europcea (more fully wood 
j.). Also, any plant of the genus Sanicula , as 
S. marilandica , the black snakeroot. 3. Ap- 
plied to various plants of other genera, as 
Heuchera villosa , American 5. late ME, 
Sanidine (wnidfn). 1815. [a. G. sanidin , 
f. Gr. aavtb-, carts board ; see -INK ®.] A/tn. 
A variety of orthoclase, found in flat crystals. 

!l Sanies < r 6#*ni,fz). 156a. [L.] 1. Path . 

A thin fetid pus mixed with serum or blood, 
secreted by a wound or ulcer, fa. Any watery 
fluid of animal origin -1834. S° Sa*nious a. 
of the nature of s. ; consisting of, or containing 
s. ; yielding a discharge of s. 

Sanify (sae'nifoi), V. 1836. [f. L. sanus 

Sane + -fi)FY.] 1. intr. To become sane or 
reasonable. g. trans. To make healthy ; im- 
| prove the sanitary conditions of 187a. 
Sanitarian (samite^rian), sb. and a. 1859 
ff. Sanitary a.+- an 1 x.] A. sb. One who 
studies sanitation or who favours sanitary re- 
form. B. adj. Pertaining to sanitary matters ; 
advocating sanitary reforms 1884. Hence Sani- 
tanrianiam. S&’nitarMy adv . -ness. So Sa'ni- 
t&rist. 

Sanitarium (saenite*'ri#m). Chiefly U.S. 
1851. [quasi-L., f . sanitas health; see next and 
-arium. ] - Sanatorium. 

Sanitary (sse*nit&ri), a. 1843. [ad. F. sani- 
taire, as if ad. mod.L. *saniiaruts, f. L. sanitas 
health ; see Sanity and -ary a .J x. Of or per- 
taining to the conditions affecting health, esp. 
with ref. to cleanliness and precautions against 
infection, etc. ; pertaining to or concerned with 
sanitation. Also occas. free from deleterious 
influences, b. Used as the distinctive epithet 
of appliances specially contrived with a view to 
sanitary requirements 1863. 9. U.S . Intended 

or tending to promote health 1853. 

*. S. cordon \ tee Cordon 4. 

Sanitation (s*nitf«*/3n). 1848. [irreg. f. 

prec. + -ATION.J The devising and application 
of means for the improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions. Hence Sft'nitate v. trans . to put in a 
sanitary condition ; to provide with sanitary 
appliances. Sanita‘tloifiat, one who is skilled 
in or advocates s. 


SANTONATE 

Sanity (we nlti). late ME. [». F .tamii, 
ad. L. sanitas, f. sanus healthy ; see -xty.] it 
Healthy condition, health, arch 9. The con- 
dition of being sane ; mental health 1602. 
(jSanjak (sse*n,dg»k). 1537- [Turk, sanjdq ; 
lit J banner'.! x. In the Turkish Empire, one 
of the administrative districts into which an 
eyalet or vilayet is divided. fa. Misused for 
l|Sa a njakbeg, -bey, the governor of a s. 
Sannup (ssrnffp). 1630. [a. Narragansett 
san nop.] A married male member of the com- 
munity ; the husband of a squaw. 

San;n)yasi, -asin, var. ff. Sunnyasee. 
Sans Oweni), prep. ME. [a. OF. sen(s t 
later san(s, san * x — pop.L. *sene (for class. L. 
sine) and * senes (with analogical s). ] Without. 
Now arch, (chiefly with reminiscence of Shak- 
spere) and Her. 

Second childish nesse, and meere obliuiam S. teeth, 
b. eyes, s. taste, s. euery thing Shaks. || Fr. phrases 
and combs, (not naturalized): sans c6r6monie. 
sane f&fon, unceremoniously, without the usual 
polite form ; sane-gine constraint!, dis- 

regard of the ordinary forms of civility or politeness t 
sans peur, fearless, often in the phr. applied to the 
Chevalier de Bayard, s. peur et e. rep *oc he ; Sana 
phrase [after la mort s. phrase , the alleged words 
of Sieyes in voting for the death of Louis Xvll, with- 
out more words, without circumlocution ; sans r©» 
proche, hlmrn-U-K. (see s. peur above) sans souci, 
lit. without care or concern ; as st>. % unconcern. 

|| Sansculotte (8<enzki»lp*t, F. sank* lot). 
1790. [F., f. sans without + culotte knee- 

breeches ; origin obsc.] 1. In the French 
Revolution, a republican of the poorer classes 
in Paris. Hence gen. an extreme republican or 
revolutionary, a. transf. A tatterdemalion ; a 
ragamuffin 18x9. Hence || Sanscnlo'tterie, the 
principles, spirit or behaviour characteristic ol 
sansculottes ; sansculottes collectively. Sans- 
culo ttlc a. pertaining to the sansculottes or 
to sansculottism ; revolutionary ; unbreeched, 
hence, inadequately clothed. Sansculoltlsm, 
the principles or practice of sansculottes. 
Sansculottid (ssenskittl^-tid). 1813. [a. 

F, sansculottide, f. prec.] One of the hve (in 
leap-years six) complementary days added at 
the end of the month Fructidor of the Republi- 
can Calendar; pi., the festivities held during 
these days. Also attrib . in S. days. 

Sanserif (ssense'r if). 1830. [app. f. Sans 
prep. + Serif.] Typog. A form of type without 
serifs; called also grotesque. 

Sanskrit, Sanscrit (sae nskrit), sb. and a. 
1617. [ad. Skr. samskyta put together, well- 
formed, perfected, f. satn together + kr f make, 
do. perform.] A. sb. The ancient and sacred 
language of India, the oldest known member 
of the Indo-European family, in which the 
Hindu literature from the Vedas downwards is 
composed. In a narrower sense, the classical 
Sanskrit (opp. to the Epic and Vedic), the 
graniiiini uf which was fixed by Pftuini. B. adj. 
Of, belonging to, or written in Sanskrit 1 773. 
Hence Sanskri tlc a. relating to, derived from, 
based on, or resembling S. ; using the S. lan- 
guage. Sa-nakritiat, a person versed in the 
S. language or writings. 

Santa Claus (sa;*ntfl kl§*z). 1B28. [Orig. 
U.S., a. Du. dial. Sante Klaas, Saint Nicholas ; 
see Nicholas.] A legendary character who 
fills stockings with presents for children during 
the night of Christmas Eve. 

Santal (seemthl). 1679. [a. F. f ad. med.L. 
santalum , a. Gr. c 6 yra\or SANDAL sb.* J 1. San- 
dalwood. Also s.-wood. 9« Chem. A substance 
(CgH a Oj) obtained from sandalwood 1894. 
SontalaceouB (seent&l?Kas), a. 1845. 
[ -ACEOUS.j Belonging to theumdiy Santalacem , 
typified by the genus Santalum or sandalwood. 
Santalic (ssentoe lik). 0. 1849. [f. as next 
4* -XC x b.] them. In u acid : — next. 
Santalin (sarmftlin). 1833. [a. F. santa- 
line , f. mod.L, santalum Santal.] Chem. The 
colouring principle of red sanders. 

Santon (se*nt^n). 1599. [a. F. or Sp. t L 

santo Saint, j A European designation for a 
monk or hermit among the Mohammedans ; a 
marabout ; also, Incorrectly, t a yogi. Hindoo 
ascetic. So ||Sa'nto. 

Santonate (*srnDfn/t). 1841. [f. next + 
-ATE 1 x c.] Ckem. A salt of san tonic add. 
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Santonic (seentp-nik), a. 1836. [ad. L. 
Santonicus pertaining to the Santones or San- 
toni, a people of Aquitania .1 Chem. In s. acid : 
an acid derived from santonin. 

Santonin (sse*ntdnin). 1838. [f. L. San- 

tonic a (sc. herba ) a kind of wormwood ; see 
prec .1 Chem. A bitter principle obtained from 
the dried unexpanded flowers of species of 
Artemisia, and used as a powerful anthelmintic. 
Hence Santonl'nie a. in s. acid, an acid ob- 
tained from s.. isomeric with santonic acid. 
Sap (saep), sby [Com. WGer. : OE. smp, 
prob. repr. *sapo m , *sappo m : — pre-Teut. *sap- 
n<t * ; perh. cogn. w. L. sapere to taste, sapor 
taste, savour. J 1. The vital juice which circu- 
lates in plants. fa. J uice or fluid of any kind 
-1613. 3. — Sap-wood 1483. 

1. The n. is the life of the tree, as the bloud is to 
mans body 1615. The a. of youth shrinks from our 
veins 183a. a. fig. Hen VIII, 1. i. 148. 

attrib. and Couth., as s.-ball, a local name for cer- 
tain fungi of the genus Polyponts, -rot, a disease of 
timber, dry-rot -sucker, a nnme in N. Artier, for 
many of the smaller woodpeckers, esp. those of the 
genus Sphyropicus ; -tube, a vessel that conveys s. 
Hence Sa'pful a. abounding in s. 

Sap (saep), sb.' * 1591 [Late 16th c. zappe, 
sappe, ad. It. zappe nnd a. F. sappe spade, spade- 
work, sap."] 1. fTlie process of undermining 
a wall or defensive work ; the process of con- 
structing covered trenches in order to approach 
a besieged place, b. fig . Applied to stealthy 
or insidious methods of attacking or destroying 
anything 1748. a. A covered trench made for 
the purpose of approaching a besieged place 
under the fire of the garrison. In recent use, a 
narrow communicating bench. 164a. 

1. b. Exempt forever from the s. of age Cowper. 
Comb. : a. battery, a battery at the head of as.; 
•faggot, a fascine _ used in sapping, to fill up the 
spaces between gabions ; -head, the foremost end of 
a s 1 -roller, a large gabion covering the sap-head. 

Sap ' sjep’', sb.n School slang. 1798. [Cf. Sap 
t/. 2 ] One who studies hard or isabsorbed in books. 

Sap (sa>p), sbfi i8r5 [Short for Sap- 
Skull.] A simpleton, fool. 

Sap (saep), v. 1 1598. [a. F. safer = It. 

zappare , f. zappa \ see Sap sb.-] 1. tntr. To 

dig a sap ; to approach a besieged place by 
means of a sap. b. pg. To make way in a 
stealthy or insidious manner. Also trans. in 
to s. ones way. 1732. 2. trans. To dig under 

the foundations of (a wall, etc.) ; transf of 
natural agencies : To undermine 165a. 3. fig . 

To weaken or destroy insidiously (csp. health, 
strength, courage, etc.) 1755. 

s. b. Lies, while they s. their way and hold their 
tongues, Are safe enough Lanoor. a We have begun 
to nappe the Glacis 1689. Sap'd by floods, Their 
houses fell Drydfn. fig. Not one who did not..s. 
the foundation of sor>ie old opinion 1857. 

Sap (step), tv 4 School slang. 1830. [prob. 
fig. use of Sap v . 1 z. Cf. Sap j£. 3 J intr. To 
pore over books , to be studious. 

Sapajou (sarp&dgw). 1698. [a. F., said to 
be a Cayenne word, \ A S. Amer. monkey of 
the genus Cebus. 

Sapan, sappan (sse'p&nV 1598. [a. Malay 
sapay of South Indian origin.] A dye-wood 
yielding a red dye, obtained from trees belonging 
to the genus Czesalpinia , indigenous to tropical 
Asia and the Indian Archipelago, esp. C, sap- 
pan. Now i. wood . 

Sap-green, sb. (and a.). 1578. [f. Sap jA 1 
+ Green ] A green pigment prepared from 
the juice of buckthorn berries; the colour of 
this pigment Also attrib. and adj. 

SapheacL 1828. [t. Sap sb. I (sense 3).] 

A fool, simpleton. So Sap-headed a . 1665. 

|l Saphena (sAfrnA). late ME. [med.L., ad. 
Arab, fdfin .] Anat. The distinctive name of 
two veins In the leg : (z) the long or internal j., 
which extends from near the ankle-joint along 
the Inner surface of the leg, and ends in the 
femoral vein ; (a) the short, posterior , or external 
i., which extends from the foot along the calf 
of the leg, and finally joins the popliteal vein. 
Saphenous (slff-nw), a . 1840. [f. prec. 
+ -ous, J Pertaining to or connected with the 
saphena, 

S. vein, the saphena. S . nerve ** saphena nerve. 
Saphie (asrfi). N. Africa* 1799 * [Man- 
(Uqgo safayej) A charm. * 


Sapid (sae’pid), a. 1634. [ad. L. safitdus, 
f. sapere to taste.] x. Of food, etc. : Having 
a decided taste or flavour, esp. a pleasant one, 
savoury, palatable Z646. a. In neutral sense : 
Having taste or flavour 1634. 3 .fig, Grateful 

to the mind or mental taste Z640. 

1. Thus Camels to make the water sapide do raise 
the mud with their feet Six T. Browne. 

Sapidity (s&pi-drti). 1646. [ad. L. *r apidi- 
tatem, f, sapidus \ see -ity.] The quality of 
being sapid or having taste and flavour. 

The body of that element fair] is ingustible. void of 
all s. Sir T. Browne. 

Sapience (s*fpi8ns). late ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. sapientia , f. sapientem Sapient: see 
-ENCE.] x. Wisdom, understanding. (Now 
rare in serious use.) tb. Correct taste and 
judgement -1796. 9. Used depreciatively or 

ironically: Would-be wisdom, late ME. 

1. That Supreme Master of Politicall S 1659. s. 
This is a piece of s. not worth the brain of a fruit- 
trencher Milt. 

Sapient (a/UpiCnt), a. and sb. 1471. [a. 

OF., or ad. L. sapientem, pres. pple. of sapere 
to have a taste, to be wise. ] A. adj. Wise. 
Now usu. ironical. 

Where the S. King Held dalliance with his faire 
Egyptian Spouse Milt. 

B. sb. [ M L. sapiens .] A wise man, sage. In 
later use joc. 1549. Hence Sa'piently adv. 
Sapiential (s^picmjial), a. 1485. [a. F., 

f. L. sapientia SAPIENCE.] z. Belonging to or 
characterized by wisdom ; esp. belonging to 
the wisdom of God. a. Epithet of the * wisdom ’ 
books of the Bible (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Can- 
ticles, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus) ; also applied 
oci'us. to kindred writings outside the canon 
1568. Hence Sapie'ntially adv. 

Sapless (sre-ples), a. 1591. [f. Sap sb . ! + 
-less.] z. Destitute of sap; dry; withered, 
b. Of soil : Without moisture ; barren 1655. 9. 

transf. and fig. a. Of persons : Lacking energy 
or vigour; lacking in character, insipid 1598. 
b. Of immaterial things, ideas, etc. r Destitute 
of inner worth ; insipid, pointless 1602. 

a. a. Now s. on the verge of Death he stands Dry- 
dkn. b. Old stories and s. anecdotes 1891, Hence 
Sa'plessness. 

Sapling (sae'pliij). late ME. [f. Sap sbA + 
-ling 1 2.] z. A young tree. a. transf. A young 
or inexperienced person Z588. 3. A greyhound 

less than twelve months old 183a. 4. opposi- 

te fly or as adj. That is a s. Z700. 

Sapodilla (asepodrUT). 1697. fa. Sp. eapo 
tilla, dim. of zapote Sapota. ] x. A large ever- 
green tree. Ackras Sabot a, native of tropical 
America, having a durable wood and an edible 
fruit. Also called Nasebekky. 9. The fruit 
of this tree Z750. 

attrib. . S.-pluoi = sense a ; -tree = sense J. 

Sapogenin (s&iy d^enin). 1862. [f. Sapo- 

(nin 4 -GEN + -IN *.] Chem. A crystalline com- 
pound obtained by treating saponin with dilute 
acids. 

Saponaceous (saep<mB*(os), a. 1710. [f. 

mod.L. saponaceus . f. L. saponem Soap sb.\ see 
-aclous. f 1. Of the nature of, resembling, 
consisting of, or containing soap; soapy, a. 
joc. Soapy, lit . and fig . ; unctuous in manner ; 
‘slippery evasive Z824. 

a. Among all his pecuniary, s. t oleaginous parish- 
ioners Svn. Smith. Hence Sapona'city (joc.). 

Saponification (s&ppuiifikA-Jan). 1891. [9. 
F., f. saponifier Saponify v . ; see -fication .1 
The process of saponifying; the conversion of a 
fat into soap by the addition of an aikali, the 
remaining constituent, glycerine, being thereby 
liberated. 

Saponify (sSp^mifai), v. i8ai. [ad. F. 
saponifier, ad. mod.L. saponificart, f. sapott- 
Soap; see -ify.J i. trans. To convert (a fat 
or an oil) into soap by combination with an 
alkali, a. intr . To become converted into soap 
Z823. Hence Sapo'nifiable. cl. 8apo*uifler, 
an alkali used in saponification. 

Saponin (sse-p^nm). 1831. [a. F. saponim, 
f. L. sapon- Soap ; see -IN *.] Chem. A glucoside 
obtained from Saponaria officinalis , Quillaja 
saponaria, and many other plants. 

Saponite (wplnait). 1849. [f. L. sapon 
Soa p +■ -ITE 1 9 b.) Min* A hydrous silicate of 
aluminium and magnesium, occurring in soft. 


soapy, amorphous masses, filling veins in ser- 
pentine, and cavities in trap-rock. 

Sapor, sapour -pw). 1477. [a. 

L. sapor, saportm taste, f. sapere to be sapid. 1 
A quality such as is perceived by the sense of 
taste, as sweetness, etc. ; a taste, savoui ; the 
taste or savour of a substance, esp. of an article 
of food and drink. Now chiefly in scientific 
use. b. In generalized sense : Quality in rela- 
tion to the sense of taste 1650. 

The exquisite sapor of their French dishes r8a6. 

Saporous (s/’-poias), a. rare. 1670. [ad. 
mod.L, saporosus, f. sapor em Sapor ; see -ous.] 
Of or pertaining to taste; having flavour or 
taste ; yielding some kind of taste. fAlso, 
savoury. So Saporo'sity, that property of a 
body by which it imparts the sensation of taste. 

|| Sapota (s&p<?o*ta). 1560. [repr. Sp. and 
Pg. zapote, a Mexican zapotl, p apotl .] = Sapo- 
dilla. As mod.L., a genus, the type of the 
Sapotacese , now referred to Achras. Also attrib., 
as s. plum, wood , etc. 

Sapotaceous (sacpitA fos), a. 1845. [f. 

mod.L Sapotacese ({. prec.); see -acrous.] Bot. 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the Sapo- 
tacese, a family of gamopetalous plants typified 
by the Achras (formerly Sapota). 

Sapper (swpaj). 1626. [f. Sap vA + -er 1, 
after F. saplurT] One who saps; spec, a soldier 
employed in working at saps, the building and 
repairing of fortifications, etc. ; as a prefixed 
de.signati.rn private of the Royal Engineers. 

(Royal) Sappers and Miners, former name of non* 
commissioned officers and privates of the Engineers, 
now called Royal Engineers. 

Sapphic (sse fik), a. and sb. 1501. [a. F. 

saphique, \sapphique , ad. L. Sapphicus, a. Gr. 
'SancpiKos.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Sappho 
( 2 air</« 0 ), the poetess of Lesbos (rooo B. C.) ; 
spec, epithet of the metres used by her. B. sb. 
A metre used by Sappho Or named after her. 
Chiefly pi., verses written in the Sapphic stanza. 
1586. 

Greater S., a logaaedic distich of which the first 
line is and the second (the Greater S- versej 

is is:G_Ci_w— 1| uw-w-O I.esser S., a logaaedic 
hendecasyllable with a dactyl in the third place 
(-w-O-w-v-O). The 1 S. stanza 1 consists of three 
J>sser Sapphics followed by an Adonic (— w*— C^. 

Sapphire (sse faisj). [ME. saphyr , safir f 
a. OF. safir, ad. L. sapphirus , also sapp{h)ir, a. 
Gr. oancptipoz, said to mean lapis lazuli ; prob. 

a. some Semitic form. Cf. Heb. sapptrf] x. 
A precious stone of a beautiful transparent blue. 
It is a variety of native alumina akin to the ruby. 

b. Min. Used as a general name for all the 

precious transparent varieties of native crystal- 
line alumina, including the ruby. A colourless 
variety is called white or water s. 1668. c. The 
deep blue colour of the sapphire 1686. d. Her. 
The tincture blue or azure, in blazoning by the 
names of precious stones 1562. 9. A name for 

certain humming-birds 1843. 8. quasi -a*//. 

Sapphire-coloured, late ME. 

x. Of Rubies, saphires, and of pecrlrs white Were 
alle hiae clothes krouded vp and down Chaucer, 

Comb. s.-stone = sense 1. 

Sapphirine (sse*firain),x6. 1823. [f. prec. 
4- -ine A] Min. a. A silicate of aluminium and 
magnesium found in pale blue grains b. A 
blue variety of spinel 

Sapphirine (sarfirain), a. late ME. [ad. 
L. sapphirinus , a. Gr. Gainful pivot, f. aAmpztpo t 
Sapphire.] Consisting of or like sapphire, 
having the qualities, esp. the colour, of i.apphirek 

The s. hue of the zenith in spring T. H a rot. absoi . 
Thunder from the safe sky’s a. Browning. 

Sapphism (sarfiz’m). 1890. [f. the name 
of Sappho (see Sapphic), who was accused of 
this vice; see -ism a.] Unnatural sexual rela- 
tions between women. So Sa'ppUst. 

Sappho (sse*f o). 1843. [Applications of 

the name of the poetess (see Sapphic).] x. 
Omith. The name of a genus of humming- 
birds. Hence, a bird of tus genus ; * Comet 
sb. 3 ; usu. 5 . comet. 9. Astr. The name of the 
eightieth asteroid 1875. 

Sappy (sse-pO* OE. [f- Sap sb. 1 + -Y V) 
x. Of a plant, tree, etc.: Abounding In sap 
a. fig. Full of vitality, ‘goodness' or sue*, 
stance 1558. +8. Juicy, succulent -1895. 4* 

Fat, plump. Now dial. 1694. 5, Full of 


6 (per. Ktfln). d (Fr. p;«). 0 (Ger. ‘Mtfiler). a (Fr. dime). $ (curl), e (e*) (thsre). i (B) (r«n). { (Fr. fcw're). 5 (fxr, frrn, sarth). 
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moisture; wet; sodden; rainy. Now dial \ 1 470. 
b. Of meat: Putrescent, tainted, dial. 1573. 

6. Consisting of or containing sap-wood 1466. 

7. Foolish 1670. Hence fSa'ppily adv. -1724. 
Soppiness. 

|| Saprsemia (saeprrmia). 1886. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. aanp6s putrid + al/xa blood.] Poisoning 
by means of septic or putrefactive organisms. 
Hence Sapree'mic a. of, pertaining to or affected 
with, s. 

Saprogenic (sseprodje-nilO, a. 1876. [f. 

Gr. oairpbs putrid +-GKN +-IC 1.] Causing, or 
produced by, putrefaction. So Sapro*genous a. 

SaprophagOUS (seepr^-fagas), a. 1819. [f. 
niod.L. saprophagus (f. Gr. tranpds + -<pdyos 
eating) + -OUS.] Living on decomposing mat- 
ter. .So Sapro*phagan, belonging to, an insect 
of, the tiibe Sapropkaga . 

Saprophile (sze’profoil), sb. and a. 1882. 
[f. Gr. oanpus + -</>*Aor loving; see -phile. | 

A. sb. A bacterium inhabiting putrid matter. 

B. ad/. Of bacteria : Found in putrid matter. 

Saprophyte (swpwfoit). 1875. [f. Gr. 

aanpus + tpvTov plant; see -imiyte. | Any vege- 
table organism that lives on decayed organic 
matter. Hence Saprophytic (-fitik) a. of or 
pertaining to saprophytes. Sa a prophytlsm, 
the state of living as a s. 

Sapsago (sseps/i'gfl). 17. S. 1846. [Cor- 
ruptly 'a. G. schabziger, f. schaben to grate f 
tiger a kind of cheese.] A kind of hard cheese 
made in Switzerland, flavoured with mclilot. 

Sapskull (sae-pskrl). NowdV<z/. 1735. [f. 
Sap sb. 1 (sense 3) + Skull.] « Sap-head. 

|| Sapucaia (saprika'ya). 1613. [Tupi.] 1. 
a. A ST. Amer. tree of the genus I.ecythis . b. 
The fruit of the tree, a s.-nut. 2. attnb., as 
s.-nut, the edible fruit of Lecythis Zabucajo and 
L. Ollaria. 

Sa-p-wood. 1791. [Sap j£.i] The softer 
and more recently formed wood between the 
bark and heart-wood in exogenous trees. 

Sarabaite (seerab^-ait). late ME. [ad. 
eccl. L. Sarabaita ; of unkn. origin.] One of 
a class of monks in the early Church who lived 
together in small bands without rule or superior. 
Saraband (sjcTibaend). 1616. [ad. F. sara- 
bandc, ad. Sp. zarabanda, prob. of Oriental 
origin.] 1. A slow and stately Spanish dance 
in triple time. a. A piece of music for this 
dance or in its rhythm, in which the second 
note of the measure is usu. lengthened 1625. 

1. I can dance. .Jiggs and Sarabands 1675. 

Saracen (sae-r&sgn), sb. and a. [In OE. 
Sarracen* pl. f ad. L. Saraceni pi. ; in ME., 
a. OF. Sar\r)azin, -cin, ad. late L. Saracen us, 
a. late Gr. 'S.apaKtjvb s. J A. sb. 1. Among the later 
Greeks and Romans, a name for the nom idic 
peoples of the Syro-Arabiau desert ; hence, an 
Arab ; by extension, a Mohammedan or Mos- 
lem, csp. with ref. to the Crusades, fa. A non- 
Christian; a heathen or pagan; an infidel -1552. 
B. adj. « next. (By Sir C. Wren erroneously ap- 
plied to Pointed or ‘ Gothic ' architecture.) ME. 

Comb. tSaracen’s all-heal, consound, Senecio 
saracenicus, used by the Saracens in healing wounds ; 
Saracen's head, the head of a S., Aral), or Turk, 
u**ed as a charge in heraldry, as an inn-sign, etc. 

Saracenic (sserAse’nik), a. 1638. [ad. med. 
L. Saracetticus , i. late L. Saracenw. Saracen ; 
see -IC z.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the Saracens, b. Applied to Mohammedan 
architecture, or to any features in it 1768. So 
Sarace nical a. 1613. 

|| Sarafan (sai*r&fa?n). 1799. [Russian.] A 
long mantle, veil, or sleeveless cloak, forming 
part of the national dress of Russian peasant 
women. 

Saratoga (saer&tJu’ga'). 1893. [prob. f. 
Saratoga Springs, a summer resort in New 
York State. ] In full S. trunk : A large kind of 
trunk much used by ladies. 

Sarcasm (sauksez’m). Also tsarcasmus. 
1579. [StUdate L. sarcasmus , a. late Gr. aap- 
naapbsy i. Ufoptedfav to tear flesh, speak bitterly, 
f. ffapK-, <rdp£ flesh.] A sharp, bitter, or cutting 
expression ozxemark ; a bitter gibe or taunt. 
Now usu. gtffi Sarcastic language ; sarcastic 
meaning. ildhce f$tarca a amous a. sarcastic. 
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Sarcast (stMkaeat). 1654. [ad. Gr. ♦<rap- 
na<jTT}s, f. oaptca{ tty (see prec.).] A sarcastic 
writer or speaker. 

Sarcastic (sajkse-stik), a . 1695. [ad. Gr. 
*oapKa<jTtie 6 s, f. aapK&fciv ; see Sarcasm and 
-IC x.] Characterized by or involving sar- 
casm ; given to the use of sarcasm ; bitterly 
cutting or caustic. 

Their merriment bluntly sarcastick Tomnson. So 
Sarca*stical a. 1641. Sarca'Btic&l-ly adv., -ness. 
fSaTcel. 1496. [a. OF. cercel : — late L. 

ctrcellus t dim. of circus circle.] A pinion 
feather of a hawk’s wing -1688. 

fig. Vnfledg’d Witt imp’t from that ragged Sarcill 
Chaucer drop't 1649. 

Sarcelle (sajse‘ 1 ). late ME. [a. OF. cer- 
celle, mod.F. sarcelle : — pop. L. *cercedula, for 
class. L. querquedula .] A name for the teals 
and closely allied ducks (< e.g . the garganey, the 
long-tailed duck). 

Sarcelled (sauseld), a. 1688. [Anglicized 
f. sarcelle Sarcelly.] Her. e= next 2, 3. 

Sarcelly (sa’iseli), a. 1500. [a. AF. scr- 
ee U, cerceli ringleted, curled.] Her . 1. Ap- 
plied to a variety of the cross moline in which 
the points are recurved or curled back. a. 
Applied to a cross (esp. a cross moline) voided 
and open at the ends x66t. 3. Cut through 

the middle 1864. 

Sarcenet, var. Sarsenet. 
j|Sarcina (sa-jsina). PL -nae (iif). 1842. 

I L., — bundle, f. sarcire to patch, mend.] Hot. 
A genus of schizoinycetous lungi or bacteria, 
forming masses of cells united in fixed numbers, 
which are found in various animal fluids. 

Sarco- (sa\ik<?, sajkfv), comb, form of Gr. 
(rapt c- y abp£ flesh, as in : 

II SaTCobasis Bot., a very fleshy gynobase. Sa*r- 
coblast, (a) one of the minute yellow bodies piesent 
in rbizupods (b) a geunmal particle of ptotoplasm. 
Sa’rcocarp Bot., the fleshy part of a drupaceous 
fruit lying between the epicarp and the endocarp; the 
part usu. eaten. SaTCOCele (saukob/ 1 ) Path., hard 
fleshy enlargement of the testicle. Sa'rcoderm, 
|| Sarcode-rma Bot., the fleshy layer in some seeds, 
lying between the internal and external integuments. 
S>arcola*ctic a. Chem ., in s. acid, an acid, isomeric 
with lactic acid, obtained from muscular tissue 
Sarcole’mma [Lemma. 1 ] Ana/., the transparent 
tubular sheath investing muscular fibre. SaTCollte 
Min., a silicate of aluminium, sodium, and calcium 
found in flesh-coloured crystals. Sarcopside (saj- 
kp psid) Min., phosphate of iron and manganese ex- 
hibiting a flesh-red colour or fracture. 

Sarcocol(l (savkdlcpl). Now rare . late 
ME. [ad. late L. sarcocolla ; see next. J rr next. 
||Sarcocolla (sAikdlc^da). 1599* [late L., 
a. Gr., f. aapKo-j aap£ flesh + noKKa glut*; so 
called because of its reputed property of agglu- 
tinating wounds.] A sub-viscid gum-resin 
brought from Arabia and Persia in light yellow 
or red grains. 

Sarcode (sauktfud), sb. and a. 1853. [a. 

F., f. Gr. aapK- y odp£ flesh; see -ODE. J Biol 
A. sb. The Protoplasm of animals. B. adj. 
Sarcodic ; protoplasmic 1855. Ilence Sarcodic 
(-p*dik) a. of, pertaining to, of the nature of s. 
Sarcoid (saukoid), a. and sb. 1841. [f. 

Gr. aapK-, aap£ + -OlD.] A. adj. Resembling 
flesh; flesh-like; applied to sponges, plants, 
etc. B. sb. A sponge particle 1875. 
Sarcology (saiV’lbd^i). 1728. [f. Sarco- 
+ -LOGY. | That branch of anatomy which 
treats of the fleshy parts of the body. Hence 
Sarcolo’gic, -al adjs. Sarco*loglsL 
|| Sarcoma (saik<?o*ma). PI. sarco mata. 
1657. [mod.L., a. Gr. aapHOJpia, f. aaptcov v to 
become fleshy, f. captc-, <rap£.] 1. Path. fa. 

A fleshy excrescence -1752. b. A tumour com- 
posed of embryonic connective tissue 1804. 9 . 

Bot . The fleshy disk surrounding the ovary 
1832. So Sarco-matous a . pertaining or re- 
lating to, of the nature of, s. 

II Sarcophagus (saikp*f 5 g£s). PL -phagi 

(-ffld3si). 1601. [L., a. Gr. oaptccxpdyos, orig. 

adj., f. <rap*o-, cr 6 .p£ flesh + -<p&yos eating.] x. 
A kind of stone reputed among the Greeks to 
have the property of consuming the flesh of 
dead bodies deposited in it, ana consequently 
used for coffins. Now Antiq, a. A stone 
coffin, often embellished with, sculptures or 
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bearing inscriptions, etc. 16x9. 3. A flesh* 

eating person or animal (rare) 16x7. 
a A s. with ribbed work and mouldings H. Wai.folk. 

Sarcophagy (sajkp’&dgi). rare. 1650. 
[ad. Gr. aapico<payia t i. oaptco<pdyo$ ; see prec. 
and -phagy.] The practice of eating flesh. 

There was no Sarcopkagic before the flood Sia T. 
Bkownk. 

|| Sarcoptes (saikf *ptiz\ 1874. [mod.L., 
irreg. i. Gr. trap/*-, <rap( flesh + xoirr«tP to cut.J 
Zool. A genus of parasites comprising the itch- 
mite ; a mite of this genus. Hence Sarco'ptlc 
a. caused by itch-mites. 

Sarcosiu(e (sa‘jk<fein). 1848. [a. G. sar~ 

kosin, irreg. f. Gr. cap*-, <sbp( + -INE B .] Chem. 
A nitrogenous substance, one of the constitu- 
ents of creatine ; methyl glycocoll. 

Sar COUS (sa-jkas), a. 1840. [f. Gr. <rapK- t 
oApt flesh + -ous.] Consisting of flesh or mus- 
cular tissue. 

Sard (said), sb .1 late ME. [prob. a. F. 
sarde. ad. L. sarda, a synonym of sardius Sar- 
dius.J A variety of Cornelian 1 , varying in 
colour fium pale yellow to reddish orange. 

Sard (said), a. and sb.% 182a. [ad. It. 
Sardo. L. Sardus .] ~ Sardinian a. and sb. 
Sardanapalian (sSUdinSp^-lian)^. 155s 

[f. L. Sardanapalus, Gr. 5iapbaybira\o < s , name 
given to the last king of Nineveh, notorious for 
luxurious effeminacy. 1 Resembling Sardana- 
palus ; luxuriously effeminate. 

Sardelle (sajde'l). 1598. [ad.lt . sardella, 
dim. of sarda : — L. sat da, a. Gr. adpdt/ sardine.] 
A fish, Clupea or Sardtnella aurita , resembling 
the sardine and prepared like it in certain 
Mediterranean ports. 

Sardian (sfludiaii), a. and sb. 1551. [ad. 
L. Sardtanus. a. Gr. 'Sapbia v6s, f. 2ap8«is pi., 
L. Sardi s , Sardes, the ancient capital of Lydia.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to Sardis. 

A. stone »- Saud sb. 1 

B. sb. 1. An inhabitant of Sardis 1598. a. — 
Sard sb. 1 1741. 

Sardine A (saMdoin). late ME. [ad. late L. 
sardttius occurring in the Vulgate of Rev. iv. 3.] 
A nretMous stone mentioned in Rev. iv. 3. 
Sardine 2 (said; *n). late ME. [a. K, ad. 
It. sarditta : — L. sardina ; peril, related to L. 
Sardinia .] A small fish of the herring family, 
Clupea file hard us , abundant off the shores of 
Sardinia and Bnttany, ora young Cornish pil- 
chard, when cured, preserved in oil and packed 
in tins or glass for sale as a table delicacy, b. 
Any of various fishes resembling the sardine, or 
similarly preserved, e.g. U.S. the young of the 
herring or menhaden 1876. 

Sardinian (saidrnian), a. and sb. 1598. 
f. Aatdtnta (see below) +-AN 1 j.] A. adj. x. 
Of or pertaining to either the island, or to the 
kingdom of Sardinia (1720-1854), which in- 
cluded Piedmont and adjacent territories as 
well as the island 1748. ta. a. Used for Sar- 
donian, Sardonic. b. tr. L. sardomus, as 
the epithet uf the plant producing 'sardonic* 
laughter. -1752. 

a. a. What the Latimi call S Laughter, a distortion 
of the face without gladness of heart Johnson. 

B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Sardinia 
1598 ; the language of the Sardinians 1841. 

|| Sardius (saudizfe). late ME. [L., ad. Gr. 
aapSios, -01/, f. XapSc i* Sardis.] A precious stono 
mentioned by ancient writeis; see Sard j^. 1 
S., topacius, and iospis Wyclif Kzek xxviii. 13. 

fSardo*nian, a. 1586. [f. L .sardonius + 
-an 1 . 1.] ^ Sardonic a. -1794. 

And with S. smyle Laughing on her, his false intent 
to *hade Spknshr. 

Sardonic (sajety-nik), a. 1638. [a. F. far- 
donique , as if ad. L. *t ardonicus, an alteration 
of saidonius, ad. Gr. 'lapbbvios Sardinian, which 
in late Gr. was substituted for aapbavias as the 
epithet for bitter or scornful laughter.] Of 
laughter, a smile: Bitter, scornful, mocking. 
Hence of a person, etc. : Characterized by or 
exhibiting bitterness, scorn or mockery. 

Then smil'd Ulysses a Sardanique smile Hobbes. 
The 11. historian, whose rule it is to exhibit human 
nature always as an object of mockery 1833. Hence 
Sardo’n&eal a., -ly adv. 

Sardonyx (saMdJniks). late ME. [a. L., 
a. Gr. aapb6vv£, app. f. o&pbiot Sardius + 
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Onyx. J A variety of onyx or stratified 
chalcedony having white layers alternating with 
one or more strata of sard. 

Our highly valued emeralds and sardonyxes 1875. 

flSaree, sari (sa*ri). 1785. [Hindi 
sSfhf, sa.fl.'] A long wrapping garment of cloth 
or silk, worn by Hindu women ; also, the 
material of this. 

Sargasso (saigte's*). 1598. [a. Pg. sar- 

gacoA m Gulp-weed ; a mass or species of this. 

S. Sea, a tract of the North Atlantic Ocean between 
the Azores, Canaries, and the Cape Verde Islands, 
where masses of 8. are found. 

Sargo (slugo). 1880. [a. Sp., : — L. sar- 

gus S ARGUS.] Any of many species of fishes, 
several of wnich occur in the Mediterranean 
and the neighbouring parts of the Atlantic. 
||Sargus (sa-ig#s). 1591. [L., = Gr. aap- 

70?.] A fish of the genus Sargus, the typie of 
the family Sparidse, the sea-breams. 

||Sarigue (sarf’g). 1683. [F., a. Pg. sari - 
gui ; used erron. for Brazilian sarigueya, a 
deriv. of Sangui, name of a tribe of Indians.] 
A S. Arner. opossum, Didelphys opossum . 

Sark (sink), sb Sc. and north . [OF. s$rc 
«=■ ON. serkr : — OTeut. *sarkis .] A garment 
worn next the skin ; a shirt or chemise ; occas. 
a nightshirt ; transf a surplice. Hence Sark 
v. trans. to furnish with or clothe in a s. 

Sarlac (sa Jlak). 1781. [Calmuck sarluk.] 
-« Yak. 

Sarmatian (sajm^-jAn), a and sb. 1613. 
[f. L. Sarmatia the land of the Sarmatx (Gr. 
2 apparai, also Zavpopdrai '). ] A. ad]. Of or 
belonging to the ancient Sarmatia, now occu- 
pied approximately by the Russians and Poles. 
B. sb. One of a nomadic people formerly inhabit- 
ing this territory 1613. So Sarma*tic a. — A. 

Sarment (si\xment). Now rare . late ME 
lad. L. sannentum, chiefly in pi., twigs lopped 
off, f. sarpere to prune | A twig, +a cutting of 
a tree. So Sarmenta'ceous, Sarmento’se, Sar- 
me’ntous adjs. (of a stem) producing slender 
prostrate runneis or bianches. 

II Sarong 1834. [Malay sdrung ] 

The Malay national garment, a long strip of 
cloth, worn tucked round the waist like a skirt. 

|| Saros (ses'rps). 1613. [Gr. trdpor, oapbs, 
a. As^yro- Babylonian Jjr(*.] 1. Antiq. The 

Babylonian name for the number 3600, and 
for a period of 3600 years. a. Astr. Adopted 
by modern astronomers as the name of the ; 
cycle of 18 years and 10J days, in which solar 
and lunar eclipses repeat themselves 1812. | 

Sarpo (aaupp). 1753 [a. Sp. sapo , lit. 

* large toad \] The toad-fish, Datrachus tau. 
or It. pardus. 

||Sarracenia (ssera^rnia]. 1786. [mod.L.; 
orig. Sarracena, after Dr. D. Sarrazin of Que- 
bec. ] Hot. A genus of insectivorous plants, the 
type of the family Sarracemacex, to which be* 
long many of the pitcher-plants. 

II Sarrasin (sarrazin). i6ai. [a. F., for bli 
sarrasin Saracen wheat.] Buckwheat. 

Sarsa (saus&). 1635. Short for next. 
Sarsaparilla (ssusap&rrla). 1577. [a. Sp 
zarsaparrilla, f. zarza bramble +*parrilla, perh. 
dim. of parra vine.] x. A plant belonging to 
any of the species of the family Smilaccx, indi- 
genous to tropical America from Mexico to 
Peru ; esp. Smilax officinalis the Jamaica sarsa- 
parilla. b. The dried roots of plants of the 
various species of Smilacese; a preparation of 
the root of S . officinalis used as an alterative 
and tonic 1577. 3. Applied to plants of other 

genera, resembling the true sarsaparilla or fur- 
nishing a root used as a substitute for it 1840. 

Sarsea (saus’nb 1644. [app. identical 
with Sarsen, var. of Saracen.] (In full s.-stone, 
boulder :) One of the numerous large boulders 
or blocks of sandstone found scattered on the 
surface of the chalk downs, esp. in Wiltshire. 
Sarsenet, sarcenet (*a*jsnct). late ME. 
la. AF. sarsinet, prob.a dim. of sarzin Saracen 
(see -et).] X. A very fine and soft silk material 
now used chiefly for linings ; a dress of this, 
a. attrib . or as adj. Composed of sarsenet 1521. 
■fb. fH* Resembling s. in softness -1820. 

a. Hangs over the eye. .a greene sarsenet cloth 1547- 
t. t Hen. IV, 111, L *56. 
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Sailor (a&'itpi). 1656. [a L., f. sareire 
( sart -) to botch, patch.] A tailor (Joe. pedantic). 

Sartorial (saJt 5 » -rial), a. 1 823. [f. L. sar- 
torius, f. sartor ; see prec. and -AL 1.] Of or 
belonging to a tailor or his art ; characteristic 
of a tailor. 

|j Sar torius (saJtos-ritfs). 1704. [mod.L. 
sartorius ( musculus ) ; see prec. So called as 
being used in the cross-legged position in which 
a tailor sits at work.] A long narrow muscle 
which crosses the thigh obliquely in front. 
IlSarum (se®*r£»m). 1570. [med.L., prob. 

evolved from misunderstanding of the abbrev. 
Sar] for Sarisburia, Salisbury.] Eccl. name 
of Salisbury, used attrib. in S. use, the order of 
divine service used in Salisbury from the nth c. 
to the Reformation ; so S. missal, rubric . 
‘^Sash 1 sajJ), sb . 1 1590. [orig. shash , a. Arab. 

* hash muslin, turban-sash.] +1. A band of 
a fine material worn twisted round the head as 
a turban by Orientals -1718. 2. A scarf, worn 

by men, either over one shoulder or round the 
waist. Also, a similar article worn round the 
waist by women and children. 1681. Hence 
Sash t'. 1 trans. to dress or adorn with a s. 

Sash (sa*J), sb A late ME. [Corruption of 
Chassis, app. mistaken for a plQ x. A frame, 
usu. of wood, rebated and fitted with one or 
more panes of glass forming a window or part 
of a window ; esp. a sliding frame or each of 
the two sliding frames of a Sash-window. 
Also (now U.S.) applied to a casement, b. A 
glazed light of a glass-house or garden frame ; 
a sash-light 1707. a. U.S. A rectangular frame 
in which a saw-blade is stretched to prevent 
its bending or buckling 1875. 

Comb. : a. cord, a cord used for hanging window 
sashes; 8. frame, (<*) a frame fixed in the opening of 
a wall to rrctive. the s. or sashes of a window; also, 
a s. or sash li^ht f (/*) U.S. ■= sense 2 ; 8. pulley, u 
pulley in a window frame over which the s. cold runs ; 
8. tool, a glaxieis* brush; also, a small brush for 
painting sashes ; 8. weight, a weight attached to 
each of the two cords of a 5. to counterbalance it at I 
any height. Hence Sash v* trans. to furnish with 
& -windows; to construct as a s.-window. 

Sa*sh-wi-ndow. 1686. [f. prec.] A win- 
dow consisting of a sash or glazed wooden 
frame ; esp. one having a sash or pair of sashes 
made to slide up and down, as dist. from a 
casement. 

Sasin (sse-sln). Also saisin. 1834. [Nepal- 
ese.J The common Indian antelope. Antilope 
bezoartica or cervicapra. 

Sasine (s^i-sin). 1669. j Sc. var. of Seisin, 
after Law Latin sasitia. ] Sc. Law. The act of 
giving possession of feudal property. 

Saskatoon (sscskut&'n). 1875. [Contracted 
a. Cree mis&skwatomin , f. mLAskwat the amel- 
anchier-f min berry.! The shrub or small tree 
A mclanchier canadensis , and its fruit. 

Sassaby (sas<ri’bi). 1820. [a. Sechwana 

tsessibe , -&bi . J A large S. African antelope, 
Alcelaphus lunata , sometimes called the Bastard 
1 lartebeesL. 

Sassafras (ssrsafnes). 1577. [a. Sp. sasa- 
fras ; etym. dub.] 1. A small tree. Sassafras 
officinale, with green apctalous flowers and di- 
morphous leaves, native to N, America a. 
The dried bark of this free, used as an altera- 
tive ; also, an infusion ol this 1577. 

1. Australian or Tasmanian s. ( Atherosperma mos- 
chat a ), Brazilian s. (Nectarulra Puchury ), Swamp 
s. (Magnolia glauca ), trees of other genera having 
similar medicinal properties to the s. 

Sassanian (sries^-man), a. and sb. Also 
Sasanian. 1788. ff. Sasan (Pers. Sasan) + 
-ian.J A. adj. Of or pertaining to the family 
of Sasan, rulers of the Persian Empire A. D. 
211-651. B. sb. A member of this family, esp. 
one of the Sassanian kings. So Sassanid, 
(stxrsamd) sb. and a. 1776. 
fSasse. 1643. [a. Du. sas ; origin unkn.] 

- Lock sb . 9 11 . 3. -1861. 

Sassenach (ssesen&x). » 77 i- [repr. Gael. 
Sasvnnach , f. Sasan-, repr. the Teut. ethnic 
name SAXON.] The name given by the Gaelic 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland to their 
1 Saxon * or English neighbours. 

Sassoline (sse-wdxn). 1807. [a. G. sassolin, 
f. Lago del Sasso in Tuscany + -ine b , with 
euphonic /.] Min. Native boracic acid, found 
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as a crystalline deposit in the hot springs of 
Tuscany. 

|| Sassy (sae’si). 1856. [ W. African ; believed 
to represent Eng. Saucy a .‘ ] Used attrib. in 
s.-tree, the African tree Erythroph locum guine- 
ense ; also in s.-bark, -wood , the bark of this 
tree, a decoction of which is used in West Africa 
ns an ordeal poison. 

Satan (s*W&n). OE. [a. 'L. Satan (Vulgate) 
— Gr. 'lar&v or Sarav, a. Heb. Satan adver- 
sary, f. satan to oppose, plot against.] 1. 1 he 
proper name of the supreme evil spirit, the 
Devil. (Now always with capital S.) fa. In 
wider sense : A devil -1688. b. Applied to a 
person or nmmul as a term of abhorrence. Now 
rare. 1596. 

a. We 111 all likelihood aie to possess the very places 
from winch the Satan-, by tian&gresMon fell Bunyan. 

Satanas (sartanses). Now arch. OE. 
[a. L. (Vulgate) Satanas , a. Gr. Surai'a?, ad. 
Jewish Aramaic sdtana, emphatic form of sa(an 
(a. Ileb.); see prec.] »■ Satan x. 

Satanic (satze'nik), a. 1667. [f. Satan + 
-IC 1.] 1. Of or pertaining to Satan, a. Charac- 
teristic of or befitting Satan ; diabolical, devilish, 
infernal 1793. 3. S. school : Southey’s designa- 

tion for Byron, Shelley, and their imitators ; 
subsequently often applied to other writers ac- 
cused of defiant impiety and delight in the por- 
traiture of lawless passion 1821. 

a. A criminal ..who with s. wickedness had mur 
dered his benefactor 17Q3 So Sata‘nic&l a. 1548. 
Sata'nical-ly adv., t-ness. 

Satanism (s^i-tamz’m). 1565. [f. Satan + 
-ism r b.] 1. A satanic or diabolical disposition, 
doctrine, spirit, or contrivance, a. The charac- 
teristics of the 'Satanic school ’ 1822. 3. The 

worship of Satan ; the principles and rites of 
the Satanists 1896. So Sa tanist, one who is 
regarded as an adherent of Satan (now rare) ; 
one who worships Satan 1559. 

Satanize (s^*t 5 naiz), v. rare. 1598. [f. 

Satan + -ize 5.] tram. To render like Satan ; 
to make into, or like a devil. 

Satanology (s^t&n^'lod^i]. 1862. [f. 

Satan + -(o)logy.] That part of knowledge 

which relates to Satan. 

Satanophany (sritftnp-fani). 1864. [(. 

Satan, after theophany ; see -piiany.J The 
appearing, or visible manifestation, of Satan. 
Satchel (sae-tjel). ME. [a. OF. sachet 1 — 
L. saccellus, dim. of saccus Sack j^. 1 ] A small 
bag; esp. a bag for carrying school-books, with 
or without a strap to hang over the shoulders. 

Then, the whining Schoole-boy with his Satchel] 

creeping. .Vn willingly to schpole Shahs. Hence 
Sa'tcnetled a. having or carrying a s. 

Sate (s^t), v. 1602. [app. altered from 
I Sade v ., after L. sat, satis enough; cf. S atiate 
| v. ] x. trans. To fill or satisfy to the full (with 
food) ; to gratify to the full any appetite or 
desire 1613. b. To surfeit or cloy by graiifica- 
I tion of appetite or desire ; to glut, satiate 1602. 
ts. To saturate -17 59. 

1. Wherefore did Nature powre her bounties forth, 
..But all to please, and s. the curious taste? Mii.t. 
a. A spring strongly »*ated with a kind of salt 1759 
Hence Sa'telesB a. insatiable (chiefly poet.). 

Sate : see Sit v. 

Sateen (satin). 1878. [Altered f. Satin, 
after velveteen. ] A cotton or woollen fabric 
with a glossy surface like that of satin. 
Satellite (sae’teUit). 1548. [a. F., ad. L. 

satellitem , safeties attendant, guard.] 1. An 
attendant upon a person of importance, forming 
part of his Tetinue. Often with implication of 
subservience or unscrupulous service, a. A 
small or secondary planet which revolves round 
a larger one 1665. 3. The name of {a) a moth ; 

(b) a humming-bird 1832. 4. 5 . vein : a vein that 
accompanies an artery (mod.L. vena sate lies, 
vena comes) 1846. 

1. Boswell was. .made happy by an Introduction to 
Johnson, of whom he became the obsequious a. 1850k 
s. b. attrib . passing into adj. Secondary, minor, 
satellite 1923. Hence Satelu*tic a. of, pertaining 
to, of the nature of, a s. or lesser planet ; also trans/. 
Satiable (s^i‘fiab’ 1 ), a. 1570. [ad. L.*i atiar 
bills , f. satiareA That can be satiated. 
Satiate (*/» JiA), pa. pple. and ppl. a. Now 
rare. 1440. [ad. L. satiatus , sat tare, I. satis 
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enough. ] *fA. fa. pple. Satiated. B. ppl. a . 
SaMated, filled to repletion, glutted. 

Satiate v. 153a. [f. L. satiat-, 

xatiart ; see prec.J x. traus . To fill, satisfy 
(with food). Hence gen., to gratify to the full 
(a person or his desires). Now rare . a. To 
gratify beyond one’s natural desire ; to weary 
or disgust by repletion ; to glut, cloy, surfeit 
x6ao. +3. To saturate -1791. 

z. The idea that satiating the servants of the public 
with wealth is a secret for rendering them honest 1817. 
a Quite fatigued and satiated with this dull variety 
Burke. Hence Satia'tion, the action of satiating 
or fact of being satiated. 

Satiety (s&tai‘eti). 1533. [ad. F. satiRi, 
ad. L. satietatem , f. satis enough.] j. The 
state of being satiated with food; the feeling 
of disgust or surfeit caused by excess of food, 
b. gen. The condition of having any appetite or 
desire gratified to excess ; hence, weariness or 
dislike of (an object of desire) caused by gratifi- 
cation or attainment 1553. tc. The condition 
of being filled or fully gratified -173a. a. A 
sufficiency or abundance (rare) 1635. 

s. It is always a case of famine or a Livingstone. 
b. Thy words with Grace Divine Imbu'd, bring to 
thir sweetness no satietie Milt. Phr. To s. L .ad 
satietatem], to an amount or degree which satisfies or 
gluts desire. 

Satin >8e*tin), sb. (and a.) late ME. [a. F., 
app ad. It. •ftetino, f. L. seta silk.] 1. A silk 
fabric with a glossy surface on one side, pro- 
duced by a method of weaving by which the 
threads of the warp are caught and looped by 
the weft only at certain inteivals. b. Applied 
to fabrics resembling satin, but made of other 
materials than silk 1517. a. The plant Honesty, 
Lunaria biennis. Also white s. IS97* 3. slang. 

Gin. Also white s. 1854. 4. Collector's name 

for a glossy white moth. Also white s. 1766. 
5. attrib . or adj. Made of, resembling, s. 1531. 

1. Cledde In fyne blalc satyn deowter mere Chaucer. 
b. || Satin beaut/, a soft draping dress material of a 
fine weave, dull erfipe back, and satin face 3. His 
high-crown 'd hat and sattin-doublet Gray. 

Comb. 1 s. cloth, a woollen cloth woven like 
chiefly produced at Rouhaix in France; •finish, a 
polish for silver produced by means of a metallic 
bm«h 1 also a satin-effect produced on materials | 
•paper p a fine writing paper; a. sheeting, a 
composite material of waste silk and cotton; B. 
Stitch, a kind of stitch in embroidery and wool-work, 
imitating the appearance of a. ; -straw, soft flexible 
straw used for hats. b. In names of insects, plants, 
minerals, etc., having a s.-like lustre or smooth- 
ness : S. beauty, a moth, Boarntia * abietaria ; 
-carpet, a moth, Ceratopacha fluctvosa ; also ■» 
g. beauty 1 -flower, (a) Honesty; (b) the Greater 
Stitcbwort ; s. gypsum, a fibrous variety of gypsum ; 
•spar, a fibrous variety of carbonate of lime; also 
*= g. gypsum ; -white, artificial sulphate of lime ; 
•wood, the wood of the Indian tree CKloroxylon 
Stu if tenia and of several W. Indian trees. Hence 
Sa tin v. trans. to give (to wall-paper) a glossy sur- 
face resembling that of s. Sa*tiny a. resembling s. 

Satinette, satinet (saetine*t, sae*tinet). 
1703. fa. F. satinet | see prec. and -ET.] a. 
An imitation of satin woven in silk, or silk and 
cotton, b. A fabric woven with a cotton warp 
and woollen weft, with a satin-like surface 1837. 

Satire (sa'taisi). 1509. [a. F., or ad. L. 

satira, later form of satura , a specific applica- 
tion o fsatura medley.] I. x. A poem, now occas. 
a prose composition, in which prevailing vices or 
follies are held up to ridicule* Sometimes, less 
correctly, a lampoon, b. fig. A thing, fact, or 
circumstance that has the effect of making some 
person or thing ridiculous 1693. a. a. Satirical 
composition X589. b. The employment, in 
speaking or writing, of sarcasm, irony, ridicule, 
etc. in denouncing, exposing, or deriding vice, 
lolly, abuses, or evils of any kind 1675. 

s. The Rape qf the Lock , is the best S. extant 1756. 
b. Their very names arc a a. upon all government 
Junius Lett. s. My verse is s. Young, I have seen 
no specimen of Hinati a 1841. 

fXX, A satirical person, a satirist -1709. 
Miaacroos is a S., a quipping fellow 1596. 

Satiric (s&trrik)* a. and sb. 1509. [ad. F. 
satirique, ad. late L* satiricus (a. and sb.), t 
satira Satire.] A. adj. x. Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of satire ; consisting of, or con- 
taining satire ; that writes or composes satires. 
+a. Addicted to satire, satirical -1763. 

s. S*jsovekt poets bold and free Grabs s. a. A 
lively dad satync People 1763. 
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B. sb. fr. A writer of satires ; a satirist (rare) 
-1603. a. pL Satirical writings (rare) 1600. 
Satirical (satrrikil), a. 1509. [f. late L. 
satiricus ; see -ICAL. ] 1. — prec. A. x. a. 

Given to, indulging in, or characterised by satire 
1590. Hence Sati*ricaMy adv., -ness, 
fSa-tirism rare. 1593. [f. Satire + -ism x.] 
Indulgence in satire ; satirical utterance -1716. 
Satirist (sse-tTrist). 1589. [f. Satire + 

-1ST.] A writer of satires ; (const, of) one who 
satirizes some person or thing. 

It is for the satyrist to expose the ridiculous Burkk. 
Satirize (sse*tfraiz), v. 1601. [ad. F. sati~ 
riser, f. satire SATIRE ; see -IZE.] x. intr. To 
write satires ; to assail some one or something 
with satire. Now only as absol. use of a. a. 
trans. To assail with satire ; to make the object 
of, or expose to, satire or censure ; to describe 
or ridicule in a satirical manner 1630. 

a. It is as hard to s. well a man of distinguished 
vices, as to praise well a man of distinguished virtues 
Popk. Hence Sa*tirizer. 

Satisfaction (uetUfre'kjan). ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. satis/ actionem, f. satisfacere to Satisfy.] 
The action of satisfying ; tne state or fact of 
being satisfied. I. With ref. to obligations. 1. 
The payment in full of a debt, or the fulfilment 
of an obligation or claim ; the atoning for an 
injury, offence, or fault. Also quasi -concr., the 

E ctuniary or other gift or penalty, or the act, 
y which these are discharged, fulfilled, or 
atoned for. Now chiefly Law. late ME. b. An act 
of compensation or amends ; an amount paid in 
compensation ; a penalty. Now rare. 1440. a. 
Eccl. The performance by a penitent of the 
penance enjoined bv his confessor as payment 
of the temporal punishment due to his sin ME. 
3. Theol. The atonement made by Christ for 
the sins of the world. So doctrine of s. late ME. 
4. The opportunity of satisfying one’s honour 
by a duel ; the acceptance of a challenge to a 
duel from the person who deems himself injured. 
Chiefly in phr., to give, demand s. 160a. 

x. Unless for him Sora ocher able, and as willing, 
pay The rigid s., dcaih for death Milt. Phxasea To 
make (or fdo) s . : in s. {of). To enter {up) s. (Law), 
to place on the record of a court a statement that the 
payment ordered by it has been duly made; so entry 
oft. 4. It is called Giving a Man S-, to urge your 
Offence against him with your Sword Steele. 

EL With ref. to desires or feelings, x. The 
action of gratifying (an appetite or desire) to 
the full, or of contenting (a person) by the ful- 
filment of a desire or the supply of a want ; the 
fact of having been thus gratified or contented, 
late ME. b. Satisfied or contented state of 
mind ; now usu., gratification or pleasure occa- 
sioned by some fact, event, or state of things 
1477. c. A particular instance of satisfaction ; 
something which occasions gratification 1687. 
a. Release from suspense; removal of doubt 
or difficulty ; conviction 1586. 

1. My guide.. did his duty entirely to my 8. Tyn- 
dall. b. The grettest richesse is satiafacion of the 
herte 1477. Jones expressed the utmost s. at the 
account Fielding. c. A quick KelKh of the Satis- 
factions of Life Steele, a Phr. to {a person's) t. 
Hence Satisfa*ctioniat (rare), one who holds that 
Christ suffered punishment as s. for the sins of man. 

Satiafactive (ssetisfsrktiv), a. rare . 1839. 
[f. L. satisfact -, satisfacere ? see -IVE.] In 
Bentham’s uset Consisting in or concerned 
with satisfaction or reparation. 

Satisfactory (saetisfse-kUri), a. and sb. 
1547. [ad . F. satis factoire ( 14th c.), ad. med L. 
satisfactorius, t L. satisfacere to Satisfy.] 
1. Reel, and Theol . Serving to make satisfaction 
or atonement for sin 1547. a. Serving to satisfy 
a debt or obligation (rare) 1604. 7*3. Of an 

explanation or argument : Serving merely to 
satisfy the inquirer or objector ; merely plausi- 
ble. Bacon. 4. a. Adequate for the needs of 
the case. Of an argument: Convincing, b. 
That justifies a feeling of satisfaction. 1640. 

4. a. A s. reply Macaulay, b. Went home with 
a triumphant light in his eyes after concluding a s. 
marriage for his ton Geo. Eliot. Hence Satis£a*c- 
tori-ly adv., -ness. 

Satisfy (ue*tisfei), v. late ME. [a. OF. 
j atisfier, irreg. ad. L. satisfacere. ong. two 
words, satis enough, facert to do.] L With 
ref. to debt or obligation, x. trans. To pay off 
or discharge fully 7 a debt, obligation) ; to com- 
ply with (a demand). Now rare exc. in legal 
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use. b. To pay (a creditor). Now rare exc. IS 
legal use. late ME. te. To remunerate -1771. 
fa. To make compensation or reparation for (a 
wrong, injury) ; to atone for (an offence) -1715. 
b. To make atonement or reparation to (a per- 
son, his honour, etc.) x6oa. 3. intr. To make 
satisfaction, full payment, reparation, or atone- 
ment. Now Theol. (said of Christ). 1450. 

a. After all my dettes are satisfied 1578. a Thy 
death shall saiisfie thy iniury, ft my malice Sidney. 
3. So Mart.. Shalt satisfie for Man Milt. 

IL With ref. to feelings or needs, x. trans. 
To meet or fulfil the wish or desire or expecta- 
tion of; to be accepted by (a person, his taste, 
judgement, ete.) as all that could be reasonably 
desired ; to content. Also with obi. a desire, 
expectation, etc. X489. b. In pass.. To be con- 
tent (with) \ to find it sufficient, desire ordemand 
no more than to do something. Also, to be well 
pleased (with, t at). 1533. a. absol. and intr. To 
cause or give satisfaction or contentment x6o<x 
3. trans. To cause to have enough ; to put an 
end to (an appetite, want) by fully supplying 
it X500. 4. To furnish with sufficient proof or 

information ; to set free from doubt or un- 
certainty ; to convince 1530. 5. To answer 

sufficiently (an objection, question) ; to fulfil 
or comply with (a request) ; to solve (a doubt, 
difficulty) .1501. 0. To answer the require- 

ments of (a state of things, hypothesis, etc.)| 
to accord with (conditions) 1651. b. Algebra. 
Of a known quantity : To fulfil the conditions of, 
be an admissible eolation of (an equation) 1836. 

s. It is horde to satisfye all men 1530. I have 
it in my power to a. your curiosity 1717. Phr. Te 
s. the examiners, in English Universities, to be en- 
titled to a * pass *, but not to ( honours *- b. We were 
fain to rest satisfied then, with what we saw of that 
Monastery from the top of the Mount 1687. 3. Hes 

will not be satisfied with blood Ecclus. xii. 16. 4. 

Where I cannot s. my reason, I love to humour my 
fancy Sir T. Browne. No one can.. be satisfied of 
the contra ry 1736. 5. Revelation was not given us 
to s. doubts, but to make us better men 1834. Hence 
Sa*tisfiabie a. faatisfactory ; able 10 be or that may 
be satisfied. Sa-tisfled-ly adv., -ness. Satiatter. 
Sa*ticfying-ly ado., -ness. 

Satispassion (ssetispaej^n). 1614. [a<L 
med.L. +satispassionem, f. phr. satis pats to 
suffer enough.] Theol. Atonement by an ade- 
quate degree of suffering. 
fSa’tive, a. 1599. [ad. L. sat 17ms, f. sa-, 
root of serere to sow.] Sown or planted ; culti- 
vated, not wild -1735. 

Satrap (ssrtrsep). late ME. [ad.L. satrapa , 
satrapes, a. Gr. oarp&tnjs, ad. OPers. xlaSrtt- 
pavan-, lit. protector of the country, f. xlaOra- 
countr y+pd to protect.] x. A governor of a 
province under tne ancient Persian monarchy, 
a. transf. A subordinate ruler ; often with im- 
putation of tyranny or ostentation, late 
Hence Sa*trapal a . of or pertaining ts a s. or 
satraps. Satrapeas, a female s. Satra*pic, -al 
adjs. pertaining to a s. ; Jig. cruel, tyrannical. 

Satrapy (ssetrApi). 1603. [a. F. satrapie 9 
ad. L. satrapia, satrapea, a. Gr. oar panel a, C. 

< TaTpdTTTjs Satrap.] i . A proviocs ruled over 
by a satrap, a. The dignity of a satrap 1641. 
8- The period of rule of a satrap 1846. 
jj Satsuraa (sse’tsitfmA). 187a. FA provinca 
in the island of Kiusiu, J apan.] In full S, ware, 
a kind of cream-coloured f apanese pottery. 
Saturable (sae'tifir&b’l, saet/a-), a. 1570. 
[ad. L. saturabilis, i. saturare to SATURATE | 
see -BLE.] Capable of saturation. 

Saturate (asetitir^t, ®§e*tja-) a. 155a [ad. U 
satura t us, saturare ; see next.] +1. Satisfied, 
satiated -1604. fl « Soaked through, saturated 
with moisture. Chiefly poet. 1784. 3. Of 

colours : Intense, deep 1669. 

a. The lark is gay, That dries his leathern, a with 
dew, Beueath the rosy cloud CowrEE. j. It would 
> ield a deep a green tincture 166^ 

Saturate (»artiur*it, sae*t/a-), v. 1538. [f. L. 
saturate, saturare, f. satur full, oogn. w. satis 
enough.] +1. trans. To satisfy, satiate -X8i& 

a. To soak thoroughly, imbue with 175& §. 

Chem. To cause (a substance) to combine with 
or dissolve the utmost possible quantity of 
another substance x68x. 4. Physics, a. To 

charge (air or vapour) with the utmost quantity 
of moisture that it can hold In suspension x8xa. 

b. To magnetise (a piece of metal), charge (a 
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body) with electricity, to the fullest extent of 
its capacity 183a. 

a. Thatch that had got saturated with the smoke 
1873. fig* A mind not thoroughly saturated with the 
tolerating maxims of the Gospel Busks. Hence 
Sa'turator, one who or that which saturates, e.g. a 
device for supplying air saturated with water-vapour 
to a room, etc. 

Saturated (saiiurritid, saeife-), ppl. a. 
x688. [f. prec. + -ED 1 .] +1. Filled to repletion 
-1820. 9. Penetrated with moisture, soaked 

through 1728. 3. Physics That has combined 
with or dissolved the largest possible propor- 
tion of some other substance 1788. 4. Physics . 

Charged to the full extent of its capacity 1848. 
g. Of colours . Not diluted with white 1853. 6. 
Phys. Chem . That lias equal and opposite quanti- 
ties of electricity in each molecule or atom 1688. 

a. And s. earth Awaits the morning beam Thomson. 
3. A a solution of nitre 1788. 4. S. steam, steam 

charged with such an amount of heat that less would 
produce condensation, and more super heat. 

Saturation (ssetiur^i'Jan, ssetja-). 1554. [ad. 

late L. saturationem, f. saturare to SATURATE.] 
ti. Satiation -183a. 2. The action of thoroughly 
soaking or the condition of being thoroughly 
soaked with fluid 1846. 3. The action of charg- 
ing^ the state of being charged, up to the limit 
of capacity ; spec, in Chem. the condition of a sub- 
stance when combined with or holding in solu- 
tion the largest proportion of another substance 
that it can take ; in Physics, the condition of 
holding as much suspended matter, or being 
as fully charged with electricity, heat, etc. as 
possible 1659. 3. Chromatics. Degree of inten- 

sity (of a colour) ; relative freedom from ad- 
mixture of white 1878. 

a. Phr Point ofis., the decree of charge at which a 
substance becomes saturated. 

Saturday (sae-twd^, -di). [OE. Sm/em(es)- 
dser, a half-translated adoption of I,. Satumi 
diet, day of (the planet) Saturn.] The seventh 
day of the week. 

Hospital s.: sec Hospital sb. Saturday -to- Mon- 
day Jhcn attrib with ref. to railwny and other ex- 
cursion tickets covering this period. 

Saturn (sw-tdin). OE. fad. L. Saturnus , 
perh. f. root s /- to Sow. j 1. Mythol. An Italic 
god, orig. the god of agriculture, but in classical 
times identified with the Greek Cronos, the 
father of Zeus (Jupiter). a. Astr. A primary 
planet of the solar system, the most remote 
known to ancient astronomy OE. 3. Alch. 
The technical name lor lead, late ME. 4. 
Her. The tincture sable, in blazoning by the 
names of heavenly bodies 157a. 

a Satourn disposith to malencolye Lvdo. Saturn© 
that dull and malevolent planet 1640. 

Saturnal (s&t»\m&l),«. and sb. 1487. [ad. 
U Saturnalis ; see -AL.] +A. adj. Pertaining 
to Saturn or his astrological influence -1683. 
B. sb. pi. [a. F. saturnales pi. J = next. 1487. 

R Saturnalia (srot&in/i* lift), sb.pl. 1591. [L., 
neut. pi. of Saturnalis Saturnal a. J t. Rom. 
Antiq. (Now always with cap ) The festival of 
Saturn, held in December, observed as a time of 
general unrestrained merrymaking, extending 
even to the slaves, a. transf. and Jig. (Freq. 
with small initial.) A period of unrestrained 
licence and revelry. Occas. as sing. 1782. 

a. Malignity at least will have its S. H. Walpole. 
Hence S&turna'lian «. pertaining to the S. 1 appro- 
priate to S. 

Saturnian (s&tflMniftn), a. and sb. 1557. 

f. L. Saturnius (f. Saturnus SATURN) + -AN 
. x.] A. adj. x. Pertaining to the god Saturn 
(chiefly with ref. to the 1 golden age ( under 
his reign), a. Distinctive epithet of the metre 
( versus Saturnius) used in early Roman poetry, 
before the introduction of Greek metres 1693. 
3. Of or pertaining to the planet Saturn ; fdue 
to the baleful influence of Saturn 1557. 

1. Through the fortunate S. land. Into the darkness 
of the West Shelley. 

B. sb. x One born under the influence of 
the planet Saturn ; a person of saturnine tem- 
perament 1591 9. An inhabitant of the planet 

Saturn 1738, 3. pi. Saturnian verses 1899. 
Saturate (s&tflMnik). a. 1879. [f. Saturn 
+ -TC.] Affected with lead-poisoning. 
Saturnicentric (i&tAiniie*ntrik), a. 1790. 
[f. Saturn, after geocentric.] Calculated with 
reference to the centre of Saturn. 
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Saturnine (ssrt&inoin), a late ME. [ad. 
med.L. *Satuminus, f. Saturnus SATURN.] 
*. a. Astrol. Born under or affected by the in- 
fluence of the planet Saturn, b. Hence, slug- 
gish, cold, and gloomy In temperament. 9. Of 
or pertaining to lead 1669. b. Path. Of dis- 
orders : Caused by absorption of lead. Of a 
patient : Suffering from lead-poisoning. 1823. 

x. S. heauy headed blunderers Nashe. 

Saturnism (sse*L&iniz’m). 1855. [a. mod. 
L. Satumismus (also used), f. L. Saturnus 
Saturn ; see -ism i b.] Path. Lead-poisoning. 

Satyr (SBe'tai). late ME. [ad. L. satyrus, 
a. Gr. odrvpos.] x. Myth. One of a class of 
woodland gods ordemons.inform partly human 
and partly bestial, supposed to be tne com- 
panions of Bacchus ; also fig., as the type of 
lustfulness. a. A kind of ape (so Gr. adrvpos ) ; 
in mod. use, the orang-utan, Simia satyrus 
{rare) late ME. 3. Any butterfly of the group 
Sa/yridse 1871. 

1. 'So excellent a King, that was to this Hi per ion to 
a Satyre Shake. 

1 1 Satyriasis (ssetlrai-ftsis). 1657. [mod.L., 
a.Gr.<rari//»facrit, f. adrvpos Satyr ; see -asis.] 
Path. Excessively great sexual desire iri the 
male. Also - Priapism x. 

Satyric (s&ti’rik), a. and sb. 1607. [ad. L. 
satyr icus, Gr. aarvpmbs, i. adrvpos Satyr ; 
see -ic.] A. ads'. Pertaining to satyrs,* esp. as 
the epithet of that species of drama in which 
the chorus was habited to represent satyrs. tB. 
sb. A satyric drama. Dryden, So Saty*rical 
a. 1590. 

Satyrion (s&ti-ri/fn). late ME. [a. L. saly- 
rion , -urn, a. Gr. aarvpiov , f. adrvpos Satyr, 
in allusion to the reputed aphrodisiac properties 
of the plant so named.] Any of various kinds 
of Orchis. 

Sauba (s§*bl, ||sau ba). 1863. [Tupi.] The 
leaf-cutting ant ( CEcodoma cephalotes ) of tropical 
S. America. 

Sauce (s§s), sb. ME. [a. F., : — pop. L. 
salsa, fem. of salsus salted; see Salt a. 1 ] 1. 

Any preparation, usu. liquid or soft, intended 
to be eaten with food as a relish. Often with 
qualifying word denoting the predominant in- 
gredient, as bread, egg, mint , parsley s. n.fig. 
Something which adds piquancy to a word, 
idea, thought or action 1500. 3. Chiefly L 7 .S. 

Vegetables or fruit, fresh or preserved, taken as 
part of a meal, or as a relish. Often « Salad. 
1629. 4. A solution of salt and other ingredients 
used in some manufacturing processes 1839. 5. 
ta. vocative ly. An impudent person, a saucebox 
-1697. b. Impertinence, colloq. and dial. 1835. 

«. Of poynaunt s. hir naded neuer a deel Chaucer. 
Prov. \Vhat 's s. for the roose is s. for the gander. 
a. What is enticing to other men, must, to Interest 
them, have the piquant a of extreme danger Scott. 
Phr. To serve rsnth the same x., to subject to the same 
kind of usage. 3. Long s. (U. 5 .) * beet, carrots, and 
parsnips ; short s. ■>» potatoes, turnips, onions, etc. 

Sauce (sps), v . 1440. [f. Sauce sb.] 1. 

trans . To season, dress, or prepare (food) with 
sauces or condiments, arch, a. fig. a. To fur- 
nish a pleasing accompaniment to; to make 
pleasant or agreeable, reduce the asperity of 
1514. tb. To qualify with a mixture of bitter- 
ness -1655. c. To * season make piquant 
X555. 3 .joe. or colloq. fa. To charge extortion- 

ate prices ta Shaks. *tb. To belabour, flog 
-1796. c. To rebuke smartly. Now dial. 1600. 
d. To speak impertinently to. vulgar. 1864. 

a. a. This sad news 1 shall s. with a little that Is 
more pleasaut x6ai. b. Joy sauced is with payne 
i£io. 3. c. lie a Her with bitter words Shaks. d. 
They bully the slavey (but then the slavey sauces 
them, so perhaps it is only tit for tat) 1885. 

Sauce-alone (s§*s,fth?un). 1530* [ a PP- f. 
Sauce sb. + Alone, implyingthat the plant is 
a sufficient sauce by itself.] The plant Sisym- 
brium A Maria, a tall hedge-weed formerly 
used as a flavouring for sauces and salads. 
Sauce-boat (s$*sb£ut). 2747. A small 

vessel with a Up, used for serving sauce. 
Saucebox (sj’sb^ks). colloq. 1588. [f. 
Sauce sb. 5 + Box i#.*] A person addicted to 
making sauey remarks. 

Saucepan (s 5 ’s,p&n). 1686. [f. Sauce sb. 
4 Pan xA 1 ] A vessel of metal, with a handle 
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projecting from the side, and usu. with a lid; 
employed for boiling things in cookery. 
Saucer (s$*bm). ME. [a. OF. saussior 
masc., saussiert fern., vessel for holding sauce, 
f. sauce Sauce sb.] +1. A dish or deep plate 
in which salt or sauces were placed upon the 
table -1743. a. Any small shallow dish or 
deep plate of circular shape 1607. 8» A small 

round shallow vessel, usu. with concave sides 
and flat at the bottom, used for supporting a 
cup, and catching any liquid that may be 
spilled from it *753. 4. Something like a 

saucer# as Bot. any part of a plant resembling 
a saucer, as the involucre of the Buphorbiacex, 
and the tubercle of Uchens 1578. 

3. Don't pour your tea in your s.— that *s vulgar I 
184a There sat the dog with eyes as big as saucers, 
glaring at him 1876. 

Saucer eye. Usu. pi. 1664. An eye as 
large and round as a saucer, generally ascribed 
to spectres and ghosts. So Saucer-eyed a. 
having saucer eyes x6aa. 

1 1| Sauci*sae. 1604, [F.] Mil. — next 3. 

|| Sbaucisson (so&isoL). 1634. [F., augm. of 
saucisse Sausage.] x. A large thick sausage 
1760. 9. A kind of firework, consisting of a 

tube of paper or canvas packed with gunpowder 
1634. 8* Mil. a. A large fascine 170a. b. A 

long tube of waterproof canvas, etc., packed with 
gunpowder and used for firing a mine 1827. 

Saucy (s§*si), a. 1508. [f. Sauce sb. + 
j-Y 1 .] +1. Flavoured with or pertaining to 

sauce ; resembling sauce ; savoury -1630. a. 
Of persons, their dispositions, language, etc. 1 
Insolent towards superiors ; presumptuous* 
Now' chiefly colloq . with milder sense : Imperti- 
nent, 'cheeky \ 1530. b. Occas. with the notion 1 
Wanton, lascivious 1603. c. Applied to a ship 
or boat: +(<*) Presumptuous, rashly-venturing 
(< b ) Smart, stylish. 1600, 3. Scornful, disdain- 

ful. Now dial . 1716. 

a. Sawcy Rascal, to disturb my Meditations Dbydem. 
Alenpon had a s. tongue 1879. b. Cymb. 1. vi. 15s. 
c. S. little crab boats 1873. 3. In sawcy State the 

griping Broker sit* Gay. Hence Sau’cily ado. 
Sau’clness. 

|| Sauerkraut, sourcrout (sau-ai-, sauer- 
kraut). 1617. [G. ; sauer sour + kraut cab- 

bage.] Cabbage which has undergone an acid 
fermentation, an article of diet in Germany. 
Sauger (sd-gai). 1889. The smaller Amec, 
pike-perch, Stinostedium canadense. 

Saulle (»§*li). Sc. Now Hist. x6ax« 
[Origin obsc.] A hired mourner at a funeral. 
fSault 1 . ME. [a. F. saut L. saltus, t 
salire to leap.] A jump ; spec, of horses -1752. 
j Sault s (sd, commonly sd). N.Amer. 1600. 
Colonial F. , 17th c, spelling of saut.] A water* 
all or rapid. 

| Sai^mur (wmflr). 1888. [Name of a town 
in the department of Maine-et-Loire in France.] 
A French white wine resembling champagne. 
Saunter (s$*ntai) f sb. 171a. [f. next.] l. 
The action or habit of sauntering 1728. 9. A 

leisurely careless gait 17x2. 3. A leisurely, 

loitering walk or ramble ; a stroll 1828. 

s. S. and swagger both united to stamp prodigal 00 
the Bond Street Lounger Lyttom. 3. A quiet s. about 
a cathedral 1838. 

Saunter (s 5 *ntei), v. 1475. [Origin obsc.] 
ti. intr. app. To muse, be in a reverie -1589. a. 
ta. To wander about aimlessly or unprontably ; 
to travel as a vagrant, b. To walk with a 
leisurely and careless gait ; to stroQ. 1667. fa. 
To loiter over one's work, to dawdle -1776. 

s. Mr. Horrel sauntered into the breakfast roam 
178a. Hence Sau*nterer. Saunteringly eutu. 
Saurel (sored). 188a. [a, F.] A fish of 
the genus Trachurus. 

|| Sauria (sj-rii), sb. pi. 1834. [modX,, i 
Gr. oavpa, cravpot lizard.] Zool. An order of 
Reptiles, orig. including the LUards and Croco- 
diles ; subseq. restricted to the Lizards alone. 
Now commonly r«pl. by LacesrHlim. 

Saurian (sg’ridn), a. end sb. 1807. [i 
prec. +-an L i.] Zool. A. adj. z. Belonging to 
the order Sauria. 9. Pertaining to or character- 
istic of e saurian 1826. B. sb. A reptile of the 
order Sauria. Now chiefly in pop, use, applied 
esp. to crooodiles, and to the ichthyosaurus, 
plesiosaurus, etc. 1807. 
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Sanro- bef. a vowel saur- v comb, 

form of Gr. aavpot llsard ; as in Sauropterygi&n 
(s}:rapteri*d3ifl.n) [Gr. mtptiyiov wing, fin.J 
Palseont ., a . of or pertaining to the Sauroftery- 
gia (usu. called Plesiosauri a), an order of extinct 
marine reptiles in Owen's classification ; sb. a 
reptile of this order ; a plesiosaur. 
S&urognathous (s^ gnajws), a. 1874. 

[f. mod.L. Saurognathx pi., f. Gr. cavpos 
lizard + yvaOos jaw; see -OUS.] Ornith. Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of the Saurogna- 
thx (the woodpeckers and their allies), charac- 
terized by an arrangement of the bones of the 
palate similar to that in lizards. So Sanro*gna- 
thiam, s. formation of the palate. 

Sauroid (soroid), a. and sb, 1836. [a. F. 
sauroide , ad. Gr. aavpoetbrjs, f. travpos lizard + 
-« 5 i 7s ; see -01 D.] A. adj. 1. Resembling a 
saurian or lizard ; a distinctive epithet of an 
order of fishes (Sauroidei), B. sb. 1. A sauroid 
fish 1836. a. An animal belonging to the 
Sauroidea (later Saurofsida) 1863. 
Sauropod (s§T0ppd), a. and sb. 1891. [f. 
mod. L. sauropod a, f. Gr. aavpos + nod-, vovs 
foot.J A. adj. a Sauropodous a. B. sb. A 
member of the order Sauropoda of gigantic her- 
bivorous dinosaurs. So Sauro*podotxa a. of, 
pertaining to, or connected with the Sauropoda. 
J| Sauropsida (s§rp*psid&), sb. pi. 1864. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. oavpa, oaupos lizard + thpis 
appearance. 1 Zool. The second of the three 
primary groups of Vertebrata in Huxley's 
classification, comprising reptiles, birds, etc. 
Hence Sauro'paidan a. of or pertaining to the 
S . ; sb. a member of the 5 . 

Saury (Sp'ri). 1771. [app. irreg. ad. mod. 
L. saurus. J Any of various fishes, esp. the 
skipper or bill-fish, Scomberesox saurus ; also 
at t rib as s. pike , salmon. 

Sausage (sp-sedg). [ME. sausige , a. ONF. 
saussiche (mod.F. sauctsse) : — late L. salsicia. 
f. sals us salted. I 1. Orig., a quantity of finely 
chopped pork, Deef, or other meat, spiced and 
flavoured, enclosed in a short length of the 
intestine of some animal so as to form a cylin- 
drical roll ; later also gen. t meat thus prepared. 
Now, in its widest use, a preparation of com- 
minuted beef, pork, etc., or a mixture of these, 
either fresh, salted, pickled, smoked, or cured, 
with salt, spices, flour, etc. and stuffed into a 
container made from an intestine or other animal 
tissue, a. Mil, a. — Saucisson 3. 1645. b. 
An observation balloon 1916. 

1. Bologna s . : see Bologna. German s . : see Ger- 
man a.* 

attrib. and Comb., as In s. factory, maker ; also in 
names of appliances for making sausages, as s.-cutter, 

• machine , etc. ; 8. balloon « a b ; -carl, a curl resem- 
bling a s. ; -meat, meat minced and spiced to be used 
in sausages or as a stuffing ; -roll, a s., or a roll of 
S.-meat, enclosed in pastry, and cooked. 

Saussurlte (sj’siurait). 1811. [Named 
after Prof. H. B. de Saussure (1740-99) ; see 
-ite 1 ab,J Min, A very compact variety of 
zoisite. Hence Sauasnri'tic a. 

|jSaut£ (note), a, and sb. 1813. [F., pa. 

pple. of sauter to leap.] Cookery. A. adj. Of 
meat, vegetables, etc. : Fried in a pan with a 
little butter over a quick fire, while being tossed 
from time to time ; (of potatoes) cut into finger- 
shaped pieces and fried in deep fat ; * chipped * 
1869. B. sb. A dish cooked in this manner 
1813. Hence Saut6 v. tranx to cook thus. 
ffSauterne(8) (sataun). 1711. [Named from 
the district of Sautemes near Bordeaux. J A 
French white wine of the Bordeaux class. 
||Sauve-qui-peut (spvkip^). 1815. [F.,sb. 
use of a phrase = ' Save (himself) who can 
A general stampede or complete rout. 

Savable, saveable (s^ vibT), a. 1450. [f. 
Save v. + -able .1 Capable ox being saved ; 
orig. chiefly Theol. 

Savage (salved,)), a. and sb. Also (now 
arch.) salvage. ME. [a. F. sauvage : — L. 
silvaticus (in pop. L. also salvations) woodland, 
wild, L silva wood, forest.] A. adj. I. That is 
in a state of nature, wild. 1. Of animals : Wild ; 
undomesticated ; untamed. (Now exclusively 
with implication of ferocity.) a. Of land, coun- 
try, scenery s fUncultivated. Hence, Horribly 
wild and rugged. ME. t3- Of a plant, tree, 


etc. : Uncultivated -x8ao. 4. Of movements, 
noise, manners, etc.: Ungoverned; rude, un- 
polished. arch . late ME. 5. Uncivilized ; exist- 
ing in the lowest stage of culture 1588. b. Per- 
taining to or characteristic of savages Z614. 
fc. Solitary -1680. 

x. To binden leounes sauuage ME. a. The monte 
pan of the yle is hilly and sauage 1585. 4. The 

sauage strangeness® he puts on Shaks. 5. 1 will take 
some s. woman, she shall rear my dusky race Tbnny- 
son. Salvage man (Her.), the conventional representa- 
tion of a savage; a human figure naked or enveloped 
in foliage (arch.), c. O might 1 here . . live s. Milt. 

II. With ref. to disposition or temper. +1. 
Rude, harsh, ungentle (also transf of the sea, 
a river) -1655. 9. Fierce, ferocious, cruel, late 

ME. 3. Enraged, furiously angry; rough or 
unsparing in speech. (Chiefly colloq.) 1825. 

a. A roaring voice of most sauage wilde beasts 
Wisd. xvii. 19, Musick has Charms to soothe a s. 
Breast Conor, transf. Within the direfull grasp Of 
S. hunger Milt. 3. 1 think the Doctor was pretty 
s. with old Briggs 1899. 

B. sb. +1. A wild beast -1831. 9 . An uncivi- 

lized, wild person 1588. b. transf. A cruel or 
fierce person. Also, one who is destitute of 
culture or ignorant or neglectful of the rules of 
good behaviour. 1606. 3. ^ Salvage man 1780. 

a. I am as free as Nature first made man,.. When 
wild in woods the noble S. ran Dhydkn. Hence 
Sa*vage-ly adv., -ness. 

Savage (earvedg), v. 1563. [f. Savage a.] 
tx. mtr. To act the savage ; to indulge in cruel 
or barbarous deeds (rare) *-1646. 9. irons. To 

render savage, barbarous, or fierce 1611. 3. 

Of an animal, esp. a horse : To attack and Hite 
or trample 1880. Also fig . 

a. Its bloodhounds savaged by a cross of wolf 
Southev. 3. [The hurse] galloped about .., savaging 
every horse or man it could reach 1896. 


Savagedom (sge'vedsdam). 1845. [f. 

Savage a. or sb. +-DOM.] The condition of 
being a savage ; savage people collectively. 

Savagery (sse-ved^ri, sre-ved^ari). 1595* 
[f. Savage a. + -RY.] i. The quality of being 
fierce or cruel ; savage disposition, conduct, 01 
actions ; also with a and pi. , a cruel action or 
deed. 9. The condition of being wild or un- 
civilized ; the characteristics of savages ; the 
savage state of human society 1825. 3. Wild- 
ness, as of nature, scenery, etc. 1873. 4. Wild 

creatures or savages collectively 1599. 

x . This is the bloodiest shame. The wildest Sauagery, 

. . That euer wall-ey’d wrath . . Presented to the teares 
of soft remorse Shaks. a. The s. of the primeval Celt 
1904. 4. Hen. V, v. ii. 47. So Sa*vagism, - sen-,e a. 

Savannah (savae-nfi). 1555. [In 16th c. 
zavana , a. Sp. zavana, pavana, pern, a Carib 
word.] A treeless plain ; prop., one of those 
in parts of tropical America. 

attrib . ; s. flower, a W. Indian name for various 
species of Ec kites ; 8. fox, Vulpes cancrivora a. 
Sparrow, a sparrow of the genus Fasserculus, esp. 

/ . savanna, common throughout the greater part of 
N. America; -wattle, the W. Indian trees Citha- 
rexylum quadrangular* and C. ciuereum. 

Savant (savan). 1719. [F. ; sb. use of 

adj., orig. pr. pple. of savoir to know : — pop. 
L. *sapire =* cl. L. saplre to be wise. ] A man 
of learning or science ; esp. one professionally 
engaged in learned or scientific Tesearch. So 
USavante (savaiit), a learned (French) woman. 

" Savate (savat). 1869. [F. ; lit. a kind 

of shoe,] A method of fighting (commonly 
used instead of or in conjunction with boxing) 
in which the feet are used. 

Save (s/w), sb. 1890. [f. Save v.] Foot- 
ball , Hockey , etc. An act of preventing the 
opposite side from scoring. 

Save (s£»v), v . [ME. salve , sauve, a. OF. 
OF. salver , sauver : — late L. salvare to save, f. 
r alvus Safe.] I. To rescue or protect, x. 
tram. To deliver or rescue from peril or 
hurt ; to make safe, put in safety ; also absol. 
9. Theol, To deliver (a person, the soul) from 
sin and its consequences; to admit to eternal 
bliss ME. b. transf. To be the ‘salvation’ of 
1894. 3. Used in formulas of benediction, 

greeting, etc. ; as God s. you l ME. +4. To 
spare instead of killing, allow to live, give (a 
person) his life --164a. 5. To deliver from some 
evil which is likely to befall one ; to ensure 
(a personlimmunity from hurt or annoyance 
ME, 6. To keep, protect, or guard fa thing) 
from damage, loss, or destruction late ME. 7 . 1 


To keep intact or unhurt (honour, credit, chas- 
tity, and the like) ME. 8. With adj. comple- 
ment : To keep or preserve whole, unhurt, etc. 
ME. fe. To store, preserve -1798. 10. fa. 

Astr. To s. the appearances , the phenomena [tr. 
Gr. rd <f>cuv 6 pfv a] : said of a hypothesis 

which explains all the observed facts -1667. 
Hence b. To s. appearances : to contrive to keep 
up an appearance of propriety, solvency, or the 
like 17x1. x 1. To prevent the loss of (a game, 
match, wager, etc.) 1611. xa. To be in time 
for, manage to catch 173a. 

x. One that I sau'd from drowning Shaks. Cou’d 
Troy be sav’d by any single hand Pops. A great 
many lives were saved by the salutary practice of 
inoculation 1803. Eternal Father, strong to s. i860. 
Phr. To s. one's skin , to escape unhurt. To s. one's 
bacon : see Bacon, a. We can not be saued wyth- 
out fayeth Latimer. Phr As l hop « to be saved, 
t so Cod (or Christ) s. me, etc. 3. ( God) s. the math : 
see Mark sb . 1 III. 6. God s. the king l 5. S., s., 
oh 1 a. me from the candid friend 1 Canning. 6. Phr. 
To s. one's pocket, to avoid spending one’s money. 
7 0 s. one's face, to avoid being disgraced or humiliated 
(orig in imitation of Chinese idioms). 7. 1 he 
loan saved my credit, and made my fortune Lytton. 
Phr. To c. the situation , to avert imminent disaster. 

B. If they saue vs aliuc, we shall liue a Kin^s vii. 4, 
xa. I have but a moment to a. the post Canning. 

II. To reserve, lay aside. x. To keep for a 

particular puipoae or as likely to prove useful ; 
to set apart, lay by, reserve, late ME. 9 . spec. 
To collect and keep (seed) in stock for sowing 
1657. b. To dry (corn, hay, peat) by exposuie 
to the air ; to harvest, stack X719. 3. To store 

up or put by (money, goods, etc.) by dint of 
economy ; aLo absol. and with up. late ME. 

4. To avoid spending, giving, or consuming 

(money, goods, etc.) ; to keep (a given amount) 
from being spent, consumed, or lost and so to 
retain it in one’s possession. Also: To enable 
a person to avoid spending, giving, or losing, 
late ME. b. With immaterial obj., c.g. labour, 
time, distance to be travelled, etc. 1579. 6- To 

use or consume sparingly 1600. 6. To treat 

carefully, so as to obviate or reduce fatigue, 
wear and tear, etc. 1783. 

x. 1 saved the Skins of all the Creatures that I kill’d 
Dr Foe. 3. He wns able to s. money for his son’s 
education 1856. I set myself to s. up for my own 
old age 1884. 4. You have already saved several 

millions to the publick Swift. 5. Phrases To s. one 
self, to reduce the amount of one’s exertions. "Jo s. 
one's breath, to be silent, refrain from giving advice. 
J'o s. one's pains , trouble , to r el ram from useless 
exertions. 

III. To avoid for one’s own part or enable 

another to avoid (some burden or inconveni- 
ence) ; occas. to avoid or obviate the necessity 
for 1606. +b. To s. (a woman’s) longing, to 

anticipate and so to prevent it -1665. c. Games. 
To prevent the opposing side from gaining (a 
run, goal, etc.). Also absol. =- to save a goal 
1816. 

My letters lie there for me, as it saves their being 
sent down 10 Rose hank Scott. Hence Sa*ver. 

Save (s^iv), qunsi-/r^. and conj. ME. 
[Developed from Safe a., after F.saufA A 
quasi prep. Except, with the exception of. but. 
b. «* but for 1532. B. conj. x. Introducing a 
sentence which states an exception ; now only 
s. that ME. b. - ‘Were it not' 1600. c ** 

‘ Unless ’, ’ if. . . not late ME, 9. ~ Except 

C. 3. ME. b. S. for-, but for 1594. 

A. A 1 thinges haue an ende at last by d<*th, saufa 
onely deathe I-d. Bkrnkrb. I do mtreat you, not a 
man depart, Saue I alone Shaks. But alfsaue thee 
1 fell with Curses Shaks. b. She seem'd a splendid 
anuel, newly drest, S. wings, for heaven Keats B. 1 
Naked from the waste vpwards, saue that their heads 
are couered 1634. b. From these would I be gone, 
Saue that to dye, I leaue my lone alone Shaks. a. 

5. where the beetle wheels his droning flight Gray. 
b* S. for the slumbering fire, all was dark within the 
house 1894. 

Save-all (s^*v'§l). tfys [f. S ave v. + All.] 
1, A means for preventing loss or waste 1655. 
9. A contrivance for holding a candle-end in a 
candlestick while burning so that it may burn 
to the end 1645. 3. A stingy miserly person. 

Now dial. 1785. 4. Naut. A sail set under 

another sail or between two other sails 1794. 
5. A pinafore, overall, dial. 1864. 6. attrib. 01 
adj. Parsimonious, stingy 18x9. 

6. Still pursuing his 8. theory of a pin a day la a groat 
a year 1856. 

Saveloy (see'viloi). 1837. [Corruption of 
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SAVIN 

F. cervelas (sfrvria).] A highly seasoned cooked 
and dried sausage. 

Savin, savin© (sse-vin). OE. [a. OF. 
tavine : — L. (herba) Sabina , lit. * Sabine herb ’.] 
i. A small bushy evergreen shrub, Juniper us 
sabina , a native of Europe and Western Asia, 
with spreading branches covered with short 
imbricating leaves, and bearing a small, round, 
bluish-purple berry. Also applied to other trees 
and shrubs resembling this. a. The dried tops 
of this shrub, used as a drag OE. 

Saving (s/i*vitj), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Save v. 
+ -ing x. '1 he action of Save v. ; an in- 
stance of this, a. concr, A sum of money 
saved ; chiefly pi. sums of money saved from 
time to time and put by 1737. 8* A reservation, 

saving clause. Now only in Law. 1477. 

s. (Ivor, 1916), ( national , 1920) savings certificate , 
a certificate declaring that the holder has invested in 
a particular form of government funds. 

Saving (s*i*viq), ppl. a. ME. [f. Save v. 
+ -ING *.] x. That delivers, rescues, or pre- 
serves 1535. a. Tkeol . That delivers from sin 
and eternal death by the power of God's grace 
M E. 3. gen . That delivers from moral or intel- 
lectual error ; of a quality, * redeeming * 1599. 

4. Accustomed to save, hoard up, or economize ; 

parsimonious, economical 1581. +5. Neither 

winning nor losing -1833. 0 . Making a reser- 

vation ; furnishing a proviso 1700. 

3. 1 am not. .without a s. sense of humour 1903. 4. 
To be sauing in Apparell Hacon. Mrs. Crawley was a 
s. woman and knew the price of port wine Thackkkay. 
Hence Sa'ving-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Saving (s^i viq), prep . and conj. late ME. 
fabsol. use of the pr. pple. of Save v. Cf. ex- 
cepting A. prep. 1. « Save prep. 1. a. With- 
out prejudice or offence to. late ME. 

a. Sauing your tale Petruchio, 1 pray let vr that are 
poore petitioners speake too? ShXks. (one's) reve • 
re nee-, see Reverence sb. 4. S. correction f =* F. sauf 
correction J, subject to correction. 

B. conj. — Except, Save conjs. 1535. 

S. in the country I seldom go out until after dark 
Dickens. S. for her 1 plentiful lack of inborn baby- 
worship Swinburne. 

Sa-vings ba nk. Orig. saving bank; also 
savings’ bank. 1817. fir. savings pi. (see Sav- 
ing vbl. sb. 2) + Bank j£ 8 J An institution for 
encouraging thrift, by receiving small deposits 
at inteiest. 

Saviour (sfl’vyoi). [ME . sauveur, sauveour, 

a. OF. sauveour (mod.F. sauveur) : — late I* 
salvatorem, f. salvare to Save.] x. One who 
delivers or rescues from peril, a. He who saves 
mankind from sin and its consequences: as a 
title of God, and csp. of Christ. (Now always 
with cap. S.) ME. 

a. That Season . Wherein our Sauiours Birth is cele- 
brated Shaks. Hence Sa'viouress, a female a. 
IlSavoir faire (savwar f£r). 1815. [F. ; 

lit. ■ to know how to do* ] Tact, address ; in- 
stinctive knowledge of the right course of action 
in any circumstances. 

||Savoir vivre (savwar vm). 1755. [F. ; 
lit. ' to know how to live Ability in the con- 
duct of life, knowledge of the world and of the 
usages of good society. 

The use of red wine with oysters shews great want 
of s£avoir vivre 1806. 

Savorous (sxi'vSras), a. late ME, [a. OF. 

: — late L. saporosus , f. sapor Sapor j see -ous.] 
Of good savour, pleasant to the taste 1450. tb. 
fig. That is relished or enjoyed, delightful 
-1657. Hence S&'vorously adv. 

Savory (sxWan), sb. late ME. [ult. from 
L. satureia .] Any plant of the labiate genus 
Satureia \ esp. the annual herb Satureia hor- 
tensis (Garden, SummerS.), or the perennial, 

5. montana (Mountain or Winter S.), used as 
flavouring in cookery. 

Savour, savor (sA*vw), sb. ME. [a. OF. 
sctvur, savour \ — L. saporem, f. sapere to tASte. 
The spelling with *or is regular in U.S. ) 
x. Quality in relation to the sense of taste ; a 
specific mode of this quality, as sweetness, bit- 
terness ; a taste. Now rare, exc. as denoting 
a ' smack b. Sapidity, tastiness X440. a. 
A smell, perfume, aroma, post* and arch. ME. 

b. fig. Repute, estimation. Now post. 1535. 
8. Ori g./ig. from sense x : fa. Character, style, 
sort -1639. b. Essential virtue or property 
(with allusion to Matt. v. 13). Also, power to 
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excite relish, interest. 165a c. A 'smack’, 
tinge, or admixture 1795. 

1. Meats of noblest sort And s. Milt. b. I see 
auld fruit has little s. Scott, a. The sweet a of the 
roasted meat Sheiaey. b. A name of evil s in the 
land Tennyson. 3. a. This admiration Sir, is much 
o' th’ s. Of other your new prankes Shaks. b. All the 
s. of life is departed 1885. Hence Sa'vourless a. 
destitute of s. I tasteless or odourless. 

Savour, savor (stfvax), v. ME. [a. OF. 

savourer , late L. saforare, f. sapor SAVOUR sb., 
q.v.] L To have a savour, fx. intr. Of food 
and drink t To taste (well or ill); chiefly, to 
have an agreeable taste. Often with dat . ; 
hence trans. to be agreeable to the taste of. 
-1686. 9. intr. To give iorth a (specified) scent 

or odour ; to smell of something, arch. ME. 3. 
fig. fa. To be agreeable or pleasing, b. With 
qualification : To be well or ill pleasing, arch. 
ME. 4. To s. oft to shbw traces of the presence 
or influence of; to have the appearance of 
proceeding from. Also trans. 1548. 

3. What is loathsome to the young Savours well to 
thee and me Tennyson. 4. Wilful barrenness, That . . 
savours onely Rancor and pride Milt. 1 have written 
nothing which savours of Immorality Dryden. 

H. To give a savour to. x. To season, 
flavour ; to give tone or character to 1579. 3. 

To impart a savour or scent to 183a. ILL To 
perceive a savour, x. trans. To taste, perceive 
by the sense of taste. In mod. use, to taste 
with relish, to dwell on the taste of t fig., to give 
oneself to the enjoyment or appreciation of. late 
ME. a. To be conscious or sensible of (an 
odour). Obs. or arch, late ME. 3. To relish, 
like, oare for. Obs. or arch. ME. +4. To per- 
ceive, apprehend ; also, to discover traces of, 
experience 1659. 

1. Savoring in advance the long list of dainties for 
the day 1889. a. What vaileth the flower To stand 
still and wither; If no man it a. It serves only for 
sight Wyatt. 3. He savoureth only the doctrine of 
this world Bunyan. Hence Sa'vourer. Sa’vour- 
ingly adv. 

| Sa-vourly, adv. late ME. [f. Savour sb. 
+ -ly*.J x. With enjoyment; with relish; 
pleasantly ; agreeably ; keenly -1690. b. Of 
weeping : Passionately, bitterly -172a. a. With 
understanding; wisely; effectively -1664. 

Savoury (s^i-vari), a. and sb. [Early ME. 
savurc, app. a. OF. savourt sapid, fragrant, 

pa. pple. of savourer Savour v.J A. adj. 1. 

Pleasing to the taste; appetizing; agreeable, 
late ME. b. Fragrant. (Now rare exc. in neg. 
context.) 1560. u.fig.n. Pleasant; acceptable 
ME. tb. In religious use. (a) Full of spiritual 
' savour' ; spiritually delightful, (b) Having the 
savour of holiness ; of saintly repute or memory. 
-1855. 8* Used, in contradistinction to sweet, 

as the epithet of articles of food having a stimu- 
lating taste or flavour 1661. 

s. All . . with keen gust the aav'rv viands share Pore. 
a. a. The., parable, savouriest of all Scripture to rogues 
Ruskin. d. Practised by the aavouriest of people 
called Quakers 1730. 3. Omelette, a S. one 1806. 

B. sb. A savoury dish ; spec, one served at the 
beginning or end of dinner as a stimulant to 
appetite and digestion 1661. Hence Sa*vouri-ly 

adv. , -ness. 

Savoy (sSvoi*). 1578. [a. F. Savoie, a region 
of S.E. France.] x. In full, S. cabbage (sprouts). 
A rough-leavea hardy variety of the common 
cabbage, much grown for winter use. a. In 
full, S. biscuit . A kind of sponge biscuit, made 
of finger-shaped pieces of paste covered with 
sifted sugar which when baked are joined 
together in pairs ; so also S. drof, ring. Simi- 
larly 5. cake , a large sponge cake baled in a 
mould. 1764. 

Savoyard (sfivoiazd, stt*voi ( ajd), sb. and a. 
1687. [In A x, B, a. F., f. Savoie ; seeprec. and 
-ard In A a, 3, f. Savoy in London names.] j 
A. sb, x. A native or inhat ntant of Savoy, s. An 
inhabitant of the precinct of the Savoy Palace 
in London, which formerly possessed the right 
of sanctuary 1700. 3. An actor in Gilbert and 

Sullivan Opera at the Savoy Theatre, London 
1908. B. adj. Belonging to Savoy 1830. 
Savvy, savey (sse*vi), sb. slang. 1785. 

( f. next. | Practical sense, 4 nous ’, gumption. 
Savvy, savey (s®*vi), v . slang. 1785. 
[orig. Negro-Eng. and Pidgin-Eng,, after Sp. 
sabe us ted you know.] trans „ To know. 

Saw (s§), jJ.1 [OE.*m£* (in oblique cases 
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sage) OTeut. *sagS , f. pre-Teut. root *so k * ; 
*stk- to cut : at L. seeare to eut.] 1. A cutting 
tool consisting of a plate (or, in some forms, a 
band or a tube) of metal (usu. steel), one edge 
Of which is formed into a continuous aeries of 
teeth. (Some saws for cutting stone are without 
teeth ) Freq. with defining words, indicating 
special varieties of furm, structure, mode of 
operation, or purpose, as circular s. t fretsaw, 
hands., keyhole s„ etc. a. Zoot. A part or organ 
with teeth like those of a saw 1664. 3. [ Prop 

a distinct word, L Saw p.] su A sawing move* 
ment. b. Whist. -= See -SAW 1746. 

x. fig. Faction, hatred, livor, emulation, which.. are 
seme anisette, the aawes of the soule Burton. 

attrib. and Comb, t s.-b&r, either of the two bar* 
which hold the a. in a fretwork machine; -belly 
US., the glut herring (1 Clupea mstivalu). or the ale 
wife (C. serrata) ; -bench, a circular a. with a bench 
to support the material and advance it to the s. ; 
•buck US. [a. Du. taagboh), see Buck sb * ; -edge, 
a serrated edge ; -flic, a file for sharpening the teeth 
of saws ; -frame, (a) the frame in which a aaw-blade 
is stretched ; (b) the Rash or gate of a mill a. 1 -gate 
» Gate sb . 1 6 b ; -gin, a form of cotton-gin in which 
the fibres are torn from the seed by revolving toothed 
disks or circular saws ; -grass U.S., a sedge of the 
genus Cl odium ; -horse, a saw-buck ; plate, (a) the 
blade of a a | (b) iron in plates of the thickness of the 
blade of a a. 1 9 . palmetto, a palmetto, Serenoa ter- 
rain t a, with prickly leaf-stalks ; -set, an instrument 
for setting the teeth of a s ; -sharpener, (4) one 
who sharpens saws; (b) the Great Titmouse, Pams 
major ; -whet US., a little owl, Nyctala acadica 1 
-whetter, (a) ■» s.-whet | (b) the marsh titmouse, 
Tarns palustris ; -wort, any of various species of the 
genera Serratula (esp. S. tinctoria ), Saussurea, and 
Cat-duns arvensis. 

Saw (sp), sb.% [OE. sagu OTeut. *sagd, 
*sag 5 n-, f. root nf*sagsejan Say v. 1 Cf. Saga.) 
+ 1. A saying ; discourse ; speech -1621. +3. 

A decree, command -1595. 3. A sententious 

saying; a traditional maxim, a proverb ME. 

x. lfw felawe That was so ny to herknen al his 
sawe Chaucer, a. So love Is Lord.. And rules the 
creatures by his powrfull s. Spenser. 3 Full of wise 
sawes, and moderne instances Shaks. 

Saw (sp), v. Pa. t. sawed; pa. pple. 
•awed, sawn. MR [f. Saw jJ. 1 ] x. trans 
To cut with a saw. b. To form by cutting with 
a saw 1530. c. absol. To use a saw ; to cut with 
a saw ME. d. intr. with passive force. To 
admit of being sawn 1726. a. transf. With rel 
to the to-and-fro movement used in sawing, a. 
trans. To s. the air : to gesticulate with the 
hands as if sawing something 1603. b. To work 
(the bit) from side to side in a horse's mouth 185a 
1. Heb. xi. 37. Phr. To s. wood (fig.), to work while 
others deliberate (U.S. slang) 1909. b. This method 
of sawing out a pattern 1875. a. Beech. .will s. into 
extreme thin Planks 1736. a. a. Do not s. the Ayre 
too much your bond thus, but vae all gently Shaks. 

Sawblll (sp bil). 1843. [f. Saw sbfi + 

Bill rih a ] Any of various birds having serrated 
bills ; esp. the merganser (also s. diver , duck) 
So Saw-billed a. having a serrated bill. 
Sawbones (sQ-bdbnz). slang. 1837. [£ 

Saw v. + Bone sb.] A surgeon. 

Sawder (s§‘dai), sb. colloq. 1836. [A use 
of sawder SOLDER sb.} Soft s. s flattery, blarney 
So Sawder v. trans. to flatter, 'butter 4 1834. 
Sawdust (sg-difet), sb. 1530. [f. Saw sb. 1 
+ Dust sb .] x. Wood in the state of small 
particles, produced in the process of sawing 
Freq. transf. and fig. (Sometimes with ref. to 
the use of s. for stuffing dolls or puppets.). 3. 
In wider sense : Dust of any material produced 
in the process of sawing 1672. 

x. fig. b. IT 1 knock the aaw-dust out of any two men 
in this hole of a place 189a Hence Sawdust a 
trans. to cover, sprinkle, or strew with s. Saw*- 
dusty a. abounding in, savouring of, or ieaembling a. 

Sawer(s§ aj). late ME. [LSawv. + -er 1 .] 
One who saws. Now rare ; as a designation 
of employment repl. by Sawyer. 

Sawfish (sg*fij). 1664, [Saw jM] A fish 
of the genus Pristis , the snout of which ends in 
a long flat projection with teeth on each edge. 
Also applied to fishes of certain allied genera 
Saw*-fly. 1773. [Saw j^. 1 ] An insect of 
the family Tenthredinxdte, distinguished by the 
saw-like construction of the ovipositor. 
Sawmill (sp'mil). 1553. [f. Saw sb. 1 + 
Mill j*.] A factory in which wood is sawn 
into planks or boards by machinery (now usu. 
propelled by steam or electricity). 
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SAWNEY 

Sawney (a^'ui), sb. coiloq . 1*700. [rcpr, a 
Sc. local var. of Sandy, short for Alexander.] 
r. A derisive nickname for a Scotchman 1704. 
9. A simpleton 1700. 

Sawney (a§*m)> 0. 1805. [app. f- prec.] 
Foolish ; foolishly sentimental. So Sawney v. 
intr . to wheedle, cants to fool 
Saw-pit. ME. [f. Saw A pit, over 
the mouth of which a framework is erected on 
which timber is placed to be sawn with a long 
two-handled saw by two men* the one standing 
in the pft and the other on a raised platform. 
Sa*w tooth. 1601. [Saw sb. 1 ] a. A tooth 
of a saw. b. A tooth (of an animal or of a 
machine) shaped like a saw, or forming one of 
a serrated series. 

Sawyer (sp-yw). ME. [Altered f. Sawer.] 
1. A workman whose business it is to saw tim- 
ber, esp. in a saw-pit. 9. a. Any wood-boring 
insect larva, as that of the longicorn beetle of the 
genus Mono ha menus. b. A grasshopper, Deina - 
crii/a megacephala, native to New Zealand. 1789. 
3. U.S. A tree which has fallen into a stream and 
lies with its branches projecting above and 
swaying with the motion of the water 179 7. 

Sax (seeks). [OE. scax : — OTeut. *sahso m , 
f. root ^sah-, sag- to cut; see Saw j 3. 1 1 fi. 
A knife ; a short sword or dagger -late ME. 9. 
A chopping-tool used for trimming slates 1669. 
Saxaule (saedcstoil, -til), a. 1661. [a. E\, 
or ad. L. saxatilis , f. saxum rock, stone.] Zoo/. 
and Bat. Living or growing among rocks. 

Saxaul (sse-kspl). 1874. A shrub. Ana- 
basis (Holoxylon) Ammodendron, growing on 
the steppes of Asia. 

Sa’xboard. 1857. Boat -building. [Cf. ON. 
sax prow,] The uppermost strake of a boat. 

Saxe (Bseks). 1864. [a. F. Saxe Saxony 

(G. Sachsen) ,J Used attrib. to designate arti- 
cles which come from Saxeny, as S. china ', 
S. blue (also ellipt. Saxe) — Saxony blue. 

Sax-horn, saxhorn (sae-kah^jn). 1845. 
[f. the name .So*.] One of a group of brass 
musical instruments of the trumpet kind, in- 
vented by a Belgian, Charles Joseph Sax (1791- 
1865), and improved by his son Antoine Joseph, 
known as Adolphe. Called also sax-cornet. 
So Sax-tuba, a brass instrument of this class. 
HSaxicava (saeksi’kftvA). PI. -m. i8a6. 

[ mod.L., fern, of saxtcavus ; see next.] A genus 
of boring bivalve molluscs ; a member of this 
genus. 

Saxicavoua (aseksik&vas), a. 1850. [f. 

mod. L. saxicavus (f. saxum rock + cava re to 
hollow) 4 -ous.] Z00L Hollowing out rock or 
stone t epithet of certain molluscs. 

Saxicoline (saeksrk^loin), a. 1899. [f. 

mod. L. saxicolus (f. saxum rock) 4 -ink ) Zoo/. 
and Bot. a. Living among or growing on rocks, 
b. spec Pertaining to the sub- family Saxicolinn 
of passerine birds (the stone-chats). 

Saxicolous (sselcsi'kdlos), a. 1856. [f. as 
prec. + -ous. J Bot . Growing on rocks. 
Saxifragaceotut (saeksifrag?i*J»s), a. 1845. 
[-aceous. ] Bot . Belonging to the family Saxi- 
fragacese. 

Saxifrage (sm’ksifredg). MEL [a. OF., 
ad. L. saxifraga (sc. herba), f. saxum 4 - frag-, 
frangere to break. ] Any plant of the genus Saxi- 
frage , esp. S. granulatal w hite Meadow S. ). The 
species are mostly dwarf herbs with tufted foliage 
and panicles of white, yellow, or red flowers ; 
many root in the clefts of rocks. Also applied 
to related plants, as the genus Chrysosplenium 
(Golden S.J, Pimpinella Saxifraga (Burnet or 
Rough S.), Silaus pratensis (Meadow or Pepper 
S.), the genus Seseli (Meadow S.). b. (with pi ) 
Any member of the genus Saxifraga or of the 
family Saxifragacem 1578. 

SaxigeiUKta (sacks! ’dg/hos), a. 1849. [f. 

late L. saxi genus, f. saxum rock 4 - -genus begotten 
(erron. taken to mean * producing *) + -ous.] 
That produces (coral) rocks or reefs. 

Saxon (sse'ksan), sb. and a. ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. Saxqnem, a. WGer. * Saxon- (OE. Seax an. 
Sea: ve pi). ] A. sb. x. One of a Germanic people 
which dwelt in a region near the mouth of the 
Elbe, and of which one portion, dist. as Anglo-- 
Saxons, conquered and occupied certain parts 
of South Britain In the 5th and 6th centuries. 
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while the other, the Old Saxons, remained in 
Germany b. I n mod. use spec. An Englishman 
as dist. from a Welshman or Irishman, a Low- 
land Scot as dist. from a Highlander 1642. 9. 
A native or inhabitant of Saxony in Its modem 
German sense X737 B. adj. 1 . Of or belonging 
to the Saxons (sea A. x), Formerly used (like 
Anglo-Saxon) as the distinctive epithet of the 
Ola English language, and of the period of 
English history preceding the Norman Con- 
quest. 1568 b. Applied to the element in the 
English tongue which is derived from Anglo- 
Saxon 1589. c. Used (primarily by Celtic 
speakers) for 4 English ’ in contradistinction 
to Welsh, Irish, or Gaelic. Also, like Anglo- 
Saxon, applied to people of the English-speak- 
ing communities, chiefly in contradistinction to 
1 l^atin ’. 1787. d. A rch. Designating the variety 
of Romanesque architecture which preceded the 
Norman in England X770. a. absol. (quasi -i b.) 
The language of the Saxons: a. - Anglo- 
Saxon. Often used for Modern English speech 
of Saxon or Anglo-Saxon origin, late MK. b. 
Old Saxon : the language ol the Old Saxons 
(see A. 1) 1841. 3. Of or belonging to Saxony 

in its modem German sense 1634. 

1. Old S., pertaining to the Old Saxons or their 
language. 3. S. blue — Saxony blue. S. green , cobalt 

S reen. Hence Sa’xondoxu =* Anglo-Saxonoom. 

B’xoniat, a S. scholar ; one learned in Anglo.Siixon. 
Sa'xonizo v. irons, to mako S. or Anglo-Saxon, 
Saxoxiic (sseksfnik), a . 1550. [ad. med.L. 
Saxonicus, f. 1 *. Saxon- Saxon.] I. Of or be- 
longing to Saxony 1645. 9 . Belonging to the 

Anglo Saxons or their language 1550. 
Saxonism (swksenix’m). 1676. [f. Saxon 
+ -ism 3.] 1. An Anglo-Saxon idiom or expres- 

sion ; Anglo-Saxon characteristics in speech, 
a. The characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
attachment to what is Anglo-Saxon 1884 
Saxony (sae’ksoni). 1843. [ad. late L. 
Saxonia , the oountry of the Saxons, f. Saxon - 
Saxon.] The name of a kingdom in Germany 
(G. Sachsen , F* Saxe), used attrib. to designate 
products of the country : esp. 1 . A fine kind of 
wool, and doth made from it. Also absol. = 
5 . cloth. 1844. 9 . S. blue t a solution of indigo 

in concentrated sulphuric acid, much used as a 
dye Also called Saxe, Saxon, blue. 1843. 

Saxophone (aae*ks<Jfoun). 1851. [f. the 

name Sax (see Saxhorn) + Gr -tpaivos voiced. ] 
A brass wind-instrument with a clarinet mouth- 
piece, invented by Adolphe Sax. 

Say (5^1), sb . 1 MEL [a. Y.sate L .saga, 

pi. of sagum military cloak.] A cloth of hue 
texture resembling serge ; formerly partly of 
silk, subseq entirely of wool 
fSay, sb . 3 ME. Aphet. f. Assay sb. -1817. 
Say (s*), sb . 3 1571 . [f. Say v. 1 ] i. What 
a person says; words as compared with ac- 
tion ; also, a saying, dictum. Now poet. -fa. A 
proverb, saw -1650. 3. What one naa planned 

to say ; chiefly in phr. to say (out) one's *. 1692. 
4. A talk to or with a person. Now dial. 1786. 

x. You hearken to the lover's a, And happy is the 
lover A. E. Housman. Phr. To hove a s n to have a 
'voice' in a matter; to have the right to be con- 
sulted. To have the s. (U. S.), to be in command. 
3. To have one’s s. % to avail oneself of an opportunity 
of expressing one's views. 

Say (s*) f vA 3rd pers. sing. pres, indie, 
•ays (ser), (arch.) salth (sep). Pr. pple. saying 
(s/*iq), Pa. u and pple. said (scd}. [OE. 
sfegan, sserde OTeut. *sagjan, * sagas jan : — 

S re-Teut *sokii- The root is perh. Wlndo- 
)ur. +soq u -, found in Gr. ivvcir* imper., iviav fiV 
aorist inf., to tell, say, L. inquam 1 say.] x. 
trans. To utter or pronounce (a spedfied word 
or words, or an articulate sound). Also used 
of an author or book, with quoted words as obj. 
9. To declare or state in words (a spedfied fact, 
thought, opinion, or intention) OE, fb. [After 
L. dicere, F. dire. 1 With compl. : To speak 
of, call (by a specified name or designation) ; 
chiefly pass , Also pass, with adj. or descriptive 
sb., ^ 4 to be said to be *, * to be called V -1690. 
3. AbsoL uses of z and a. OE. b. Used In 
parenthetic clause indicating the author of a 
quoted saying. Also in parenthetic expressions 
like 4 shall 1 say ? *, 4 let us say '. ME. % in this 
use, the 3rd ring. pres, is often substituted 
coiloq. for the pa. t. said. Hence, in vulgar 
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speech, says /, says you — a said I\ 4 said you*. 
1682. 4. fa. Of words : To mean, signify 

-1604. b. That is to say (orig. geruudlal fnt) 1 
used to introduce a more explicit or Intelligible 
re-statement sf what immediately precedes, or 
a limiting clause necessary to make the state- 
ment correct MEL ft* To declare or make 
known (who, what, how, whether, etc.) OE. b. 
To judge, decide : freq. in expressions like 4 it 
is hard to say 4 1 cannot say ’ 1709. e. absol. 
In the imperative, introducing a direct question. 
Now poet, ME, ffl. To deliver (a speech, 
discourse) ; to relate (a story) ; to express, 
give (thanks); to tell, speak (truth, lies); to 
express (one's opinion) -1657. 7. To recite or 

repeat (something that has a prescribed form) ; 
occas. to recite from raeinory, in contradistinc- 
tion to reading MEL 8. The imperative say is 
idiomatically used: a. to introduce a clause, 
with the sense 4 supposing \ 4 on the assumption 
that * ; b. parenthetically, to indicate that a 
preceding sentence expresses a supposition or 
a selected instance ; c. prefixed to a designation 
of number, quantity, date, etc. to mark it as 
approximate or hypothetical. 1596. 

t. Then said they vnto him, S. now, Shibboleth : and 
he said. Sib hole ih fudg. xiL 6, a What 1 have said 
1 have said Wychkbley. Wlmt a you to that! 
Swift. It is (has been, will be) said (with clause, ox- 



have (no) connexion with or bearing upon. To have 
(something, nothing , etc.) to s.for oneself, to be able 
to adduce (something, nothing) in defence or extenua- 
tion of one'a conduct. Also (coiloq.)^ To fuxve nothing 
to say for oneself, to be habitually silent. 3. Be per- 
suaded by me, and do as I s. 1875. You doitt t. 
so 1 coiloq. expression of astonishment at some state- 
ment. b. Amen, to that faire prayer, say I Sijaks. 
Says Cary, says he,. .1 never heard of such a thing 
Swirr. 4. b. Three hours after, that *a to a., atxuit 
eleven a Clock 1687. 5. How ferful trowly there la 

no tong can saye 1485. c. Say T How is that T Shaks. 
7. To s. grace , a lesson, (a) mass, a prayer, (one's 
prayers) 8. C. Early in the week, or s. W ednesday 
Dickens. The wages of my people, .average til, per 
week. . . Harvesting, a. £ 5 more. Kingsley. 

Phrases, etc. Noi to a... : used (a) to imply that 
the speaker is content with a more moderate state- 
ment than that which lie might have made ; (b) coiloq. 
*3 4 not what one may call . . 4 not . . , properly speak, 
ing *. Iaay . a. introducing a word, phrase, or state- 
ment repeated from the preceding sentence (now 
somewhat rare) ; b. coiloq. quasi-rM/. (In U. 8. say.) 
used to call attention to what ia about to be saidi 
al.so as a mere exclam. When all is said and 
done , after all. S. on. In the imper. *» 'say uhat 
you wish to say* Now only intr, S. out. trans. 
(a) To say openly. t(£) To say to the end. S. over. 
t* ans. To repeat from memory. Hence Say*able a. 
capable of being said. Say*er l, one who rays. 
fSay, v . a late ME. — Assay v. -1813. So 
tSayer® -1835. 

Saying (s£*i i)),vbl. sb. ML [f. Say v.l 
-ing 1 .J z# The action of Say v . 1 ; utterance, 
enunciation ; recitation, a. Something that Is 
said ; a dictum; a proverb; ocoas. fa current 
form of speech ME. 

b. Saying and doyng, are twoo thingea, we say 
71 eywooii. a. I can ace into a mill-stone as far as 
another (as the S. is) Steele. 

Say-so (sA's<?u), sb. Now dial, and U.S. 
1637. [f* SAY v. v 4 So adv .] (A person’s) mere 

word or dictum ; an ipsa dixit. Phr. To have 
the s., to be the authority. 

I) Sayyid (s^i-yid). Also seyd, syed. 1615. 
[Arab. ; lit. 4 lord \ 4 prince CL Sidi.] In 
Mohammedan countries, a descendant of the 
Prophet, through his elder grandson Husain. 
l|Sbirro (sbs rm). PI. sblrri (ibi-m*). 1668. 
[It.] An Italian police officer, 

’Solood (zblvd). Obs. exc. arch . 1598. Eu- 
phemistic shortening of Gods blood , used flJ 
an oath or asseveration. 

’SbO'dikins. Obs. exc. arch. 1676. Euphe- 
mistic shortening of God's bodikins (Bod 1 kin a). 

S<L, abbrev. of bCILICKT. 

Scab (ikieb), sb. ME. [a. ON. *shabb-r 9 
oorresp. to OE. sceabb.] +*• Disease of the 
skin in which pustules or scales are formed ; a 
general term tor akin diseases, but sometimes 
spec. - Itch or scabies, ringworm or tinea, 
syphilis ; wet 1. , eczema -1791. s. A cutaneous 
disease in animals, esp. sheep, resembling the 
itch and the mange, late ME. b, A disease of 
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cultivated plants, causing a scab-like roughness 
1750. 3. The crust which forms over a wound 
or sore during cicatrization, late ME. b. Iron- 
founding . A blister on the surface of a casting 
x88x. 4. slang, a. A mean, low, 4 scurvy * fel- 

low ; a scoundrel 1590. b. (orig. U.S.) A work- 
man who refuses to join an organized movement 
on behalf of his trade 18 xx. 

Scab (skseb), v. 1683. ff. prec.] X. intr. 
and pass. To become encrusted with a scab or 
scabs. Also with over, b. Iron- founding. To 
form 1 scabs * 188 x. 3. slang. To behave as a 
' scab ' or ‘ blackleg ' 1905. 

Scabbard (skte-bkid), r/U ME. [a. AF. 
*escauberc, escauberge, app. a. some Tout, com- 
pound. J x. The case or sheath which protects 
the blade of a sword, dagger, or bayonet when 
not in use. ta. transf Applied to various kinds 
of sheath or integument ; a cocoon, etc. -1753. 

1. Whiles the sworde of iustice, slept in his scaberd 
Nashs To thrtnv away the s. (fig.), to abandon all 
thought of making peace. 

Comb. : s.-fish, Lepidopus caudatug , a fish of long, 
compressed s.-like form and silvery-white colour; 
S. razor-shell, a razor-shell, Solgn vagina . 

Scabbard (skae’bi id), sb* 1635. t a PP ad. 
MLG. sckalbort thin board sawn off a length of 
timber in squaring it, f. tchale shell, rind *- bort 
Bovrd.J Thin board used in making splints, 
scabbards of swords, veneer, etc., and by 
printers in making register (now called scale- 
board). b s.-plane » Scalkboard-^/gw* 1846. 

Sca*bbard, v. 1579. [f. Scabbard jA*] 

tram. To furnish with a scabbard ; to sheathe. 

Scabbed (sksebd, skae b 6 <l), a. Now rare. 
ME. ff. Scab sb. 4 -ed *.] 1. Having the scab 

or a similar skin-disease; covered with scab 
or seal )S. ta. 'Scurvy', mean, contemptible 
-1786. Hence ■f*Sca , bbed-ly adv., -ness. 

Scabble (skac-b’l), v. i6ao [Later var. of 
Scapple.] 1. trans. To rough-dress (stone), 
a Iron-manuf = CAP.BLE v. 1849. 

Scabby (sk®*bi), a. 1526. [f. Scab sb. + 

-yLJ i. - Scabbed a. 1. 9 . fig. Contemp- 

tible, mean, vile; stingy, shabby. Now vulgar . 
Hence Sca*bbineas, the condition or quality of 
being s. 

|J Scabies late ME. [L., f. sca- 

bere to scratch, scrape.] Pat A. fx. A general 
term for skin -diseases characterized by scabby 
01 scaly eruption -174a. a. A contagious skin- 
disease, due to a parasite, Sarcopies scabiei ; 
the itch 1814. 

Scabious (sk£i a bias), sb. late ME. [ad. 

med.L. scabiosa (sc. herba 1 , fern. sing, of seabio- 
sus; see next.] Any of the herbaceous plants 
of the dipsacaceous genus Scabiosa, formerly 
believed to be efficacious for the cure of certain 
•kin-diseases, b. U.S. Applied to some species 
of Rrtgeron 1830. 

BlueS S. gHccisa. Purple or Sweet S., S. atro- 
purpurea. Devil's bit S. : see Devil’s bit. 

Scabious (skri'bias), a. Now rare. 1603. 
[ad. F. scabieux or L. scabiosus, f. scabies SCA- 
BIES. 1 Of the nature of or pertaining to scabies 
or iten ; in early use — Scabbed a . x. 

Scabrid (sk^'brid), a. 1866. [ad. late L. 
scab rid us. ] Hot. Somewhat scabrous. 
Scabrous (tk/i'bres), a. 1549. [f. L. scabr- t 
scaber (related to scabere to scrape, scratch) 4 
ous. ] 1. Rough with minute points or knobs, 
as dist. from unevenness of surface ; esp. Nat. 
Hist, and Phys. 9. Of an author, his style, 
etc. : Harsh, unmusical, unpolished 1585. 3- 

Full of obstacles, difficult, 4 thorny * 1646. 4. 

Risky, bordering upon the indelicate x88x. 

a. His verne is s., and hobbling Dkvozn. Hence 
Scs*broue*lv adv.. -ness. 

Scad (skacd). Alto skad. 160a. [Origin 
nnkn. ; app. first used in Cornwall.] The fish 
Caranx trachurus ( Trackmens saurus), found 
abundantly on the British coasts, and character- 
ized by having its lateral line armed with bony 
plates ; also applied toother fishes of the genus 
Caranx and related genera ; the horse-mackerel. 

Scaffold (skK'flld),**. ME. [a. NF. forms 
corresp. to Central OF. shaffaut , esehafaut 
formed w. prefix es- (: — L, ex- out) on the Com. 
Rom, word represented by OF. chafau(l)t 1— pop. 
L. +caU*falcum Catafalque.] x. A temporary 
platform, usu. supported on poles, designed to 
hold the workmen and materials employed in 
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the erection, repairing, or decoration of a build- 
ing. Also pl. 9 but now usu. sing. = Scaffold- 
ing. ta. A raised platform, seat, or stand, 
used for exhibiting persons or actions to the 
public view, making proclamations, or the like 
-1687. 3. spec. A (temporary) platform or stage 
on which theatrical performance or exhibition 
takes place. Now Hist, late ME. +4. A raised 
platform or stand for holding the spectators ol a 
tournament, play, etc. Also, a gallery in a theatre 
or church. -1770. 5. An elevated platform on 

which a criminal is executed ; the s. t execution, 
capital punishment 1557. o. A raised frame- 
work of wood used for other purposes ; among 
the N. Amcr. Indians, for the disposal of the 
dead 1534* 7. Iron- founding. An obstruction in 
a blast lurnace caused by an accumulation of un- 
reduced materials adhering to the lining 1861. 

x. The building *• set up, let the scaffolds dc pulld 
down 1646. Every bricklayer who falls from a s. 
Macaulay. a. An heraud on a a. made an ho 
Chaucer. 4. The other side was op’n, where the 
throng On banks and scaffolds under Skie might stand 
Milt. 5. Phr. To go to the to be executed. To 
bring or semi to the />., etc. ; Paths which naturally 
conduct a minister to the s. Junius Lett. 

Scaffold (skacfdld), v. 1548. [f. prec. Cf. 
OF. eschafauder. J ■j’l. trans. To furnish with 
a platform, stand, or gallery -1704. 9. To put 

scaffolding up to (a building) 166a. 3. To 

place (food) on a raised framework of wood, 
for the pui pose of drying it or protecting it 
from animals ; among N. Amer. Indians, to 
expose corpses on a scaffold 1775. 4. Iron- 

founding. intr. To form a 4 scaffold ’ 1880. 
Hence Sea ffbldage (rare) « next 1. 
Scaffolding (skee*l<fldir}), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Scaffold sb. + -ing K ] 1. The temporary 

framework of platforms and poles constructed 
to accommodate workmen and their materials 
during the erection, repairing, etc. of a building. 
9. The action of Scaffold v . 1869. 

1. fii- Sickness, contributing . . to the shaking down 
this S. of the Body Pope. 

||Scaglla (ska*ly&). 1774. [It. * scale, chip 
of marble ; see SCALE rA a ] Geol. A local name in 
the Italian Alps for limestone of various colours. 
Scagliola (skaelyJu-la). 158a. [a. It. sca- 
gliuola , dim. of scaglia (see prec.).] +1. = 
prec. -1774. 9. Plaster-work of Italian origin, 

designed to imitate kinds of stone 1747. 
Scalable (skMflb'l), a. 1579 ff. Scale v.* 
+ -AHI.B 1 Capable of being scaled or climbed. 
Scalade (skala*d). Now rare or Obs. 1591. 
Tad. It. scalada, f. sea la re to scale, f. sea la 
ladder.] 1. — Escalade sb. 9. A scaling 
ladder 163a. So tScala'do -1847. 

Scalar fsk£i’Ui), a and sb. 1656. [ad. L. 
r ralaris. I. sea la ladder.] A. adj. 1. Re- 
sembling a ladder; Bat. — Scalariform. a. 
Wath. Of the nature of a scalar 1853. B. sb. 
Math. In quaternions, a real number 1853. 
Scalarian (sk&le**ri&n) a. and sb. 1841. 
ff. mod. I„ Scalarta , f. scala ladder .7 (A gas- 
teropod) belonging to the genus Scalaria. 

Scalariform (skalae ri ^am), a. 1836. [ad. 
mod. L. sea lari formis, f. L. scalaris SCALAR ; 
see -form.] Bot., etc. Of the form of, re- 
sembling, a ladder; characterized by ladder- 
like formation, as cells or vessels of plants 
having the walls thickened so that they form 
transverse ridges. 

Scalawag, variant of Scallywag. 
f Scald, jfci 1561. [Altered f. Sc ALL sb. t 
after Scald <*.] « Sc all sb. -1693. 

Scald (sk§ld), sb.* 1601. [f. Scald o.] 
x. An injury to the skin and flesh caused by 
hot fluid or steam. b. transf Inflammation 
caused by heat ; an Inflamed part. Also, ap- 
plied to diseases which produce a similar effect. 
188a. 9. The action or an act of scalding food, 

utensils, etc. 1661. 3. A hot liquor or solution 

used for scalding 1684. 

Scald, sb * : see Skald. 

Scald (skpld), a . 1 Now arch, and dial. 
1500. [Later spelling of Sc ALLED.] x. Affected 
with the * scalr ; scabby 1599. 9 .fig . 4 Scurvy \ 
mean, paltry, contemptible 1500. 
a. S. Rimers Shake. Comb. a. -pate m Scald-head. 
Scald fskffld), a. 8 1791. [pa. pple. of 

Scald v.j Scalded. 

£. cream, clotted or clouted cream. 
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Scald (iksid), ». MR. [a. ONF. mtalder, 
escauder : — late L. excaldare to wash in hot 
water, f. ex- 4 cal(i)dus hot, warm.] L 4 To 
bum with hot liquor' (J.). 1. trans. To affect 

painfully and injure with very hot liquid or 
steam, b. absol. or intr. To be scalding hot 
ME. c. intr. for pass. To become injured by 
hot liquid or steam 1590. 9. trans. To pioduce 

an injurious effect upon (something) simitar to 
that produced by boiling water ME. 3. To 
wash and cleanse with boiling water ME. 4. 
Cookery, a. To heat liquid to a point just short 
of boiling point Also intr . for pass. 1483. b. 
To subject to the action of hot water ; to poux 
hot liquid over, late ME. 

z. They all drink it sipping, for fear of scalding 
themselves 1687. C. Now scalds his soul in the Tar- 
tarian streams Marlows. s. 1 am bound Vpun a 
wheels of fire, that mine owne tenres Do scal'd, like 
molten Lead Shaks. 3. Gut and s. your Pig Mas. 
Glassb. Preparing to s. out the frying-pan 1869. 

II. To burn. 1. trans. Of the sun, fire, etc. 1 
To scorch, burn. Also said of certain soils. 
Now dial. ME. b. intr. for pass. 1513. t a * 
trans. Of desire, thoughts, etc. s To ‘ burn 
inflame, irritate -1667. 

a 1 am scalded with my violent motion.. to see 
your Majesty Shake Would not a secret. .S. you to 
keep it? Massinger. 

Sea* Id-fish. 18 1 a. [app. f. Scald aX] 

The smooth sole, Pleuronectes amoglossus. 
Scald head, 8ca*ld-head. 1546. [Scald 
a. 1 ] x. A person’s head diseased with ring- 
worm, etc. a. A popular term for tinea or similar 
scalp affections 1675. So Scald-headed a . 

Scalding hot, a. late ME. [f. scalding , 
vbl. sb. f. Scald v. 4 Hot <*.] Hot enough to 
scald. 

Scale (sktfl), sb . 1 ME. [a. ON. skdl bowl, 
pi. (weighing) scales : — OTeut. *skxld, ablaut- 
var. of *skala, whence OE. scealu shell, husk.] 
+ 1 . A drinking-bowl or cup -1800. II. Appara- 
tus for weighing. x. The pan, or each of the 

f >ans, of a balance, late ME. 9. fl. A weighing 
nstrument; esp. one (often called a pair of 
scales) consisting of a beam which is pivoted at 
its middle and at either end of which a dish, 
pan, board, or slab is suspended 1480. 3. sing, 

- sense a. Often fig., esp. in to turn the s. t 
said of an excess of weight on one side or the 
other. 1440. 4. Astr. (pi. and t sing.) The sign 

of Libra. Chiefly poet. 1631. 

x. Your vowes to her, and me, (put in two scales) 
Will euen weigh, and both as light as tales Shaks. 
s. Their Scales were false, their Weights were light 
1719. Phr. To hold the scales even or equally , to 
fudge impartially. 3. When the a. was trembling 
between fife and deatn 186 x. Phr. Equal ' even s. 
(poet.), n just balance ; a condition of equilibrium or 
indecision ; Long time in eeven a The Battel hung 
Milt. Clerk of the Scales (Racing), the official who 
weighs the jockeys. To ride t go to s.. (of s jockey) 
to go to the weighing-room before or after the race. 

Scale (sk/U), sb* ME. [Aphetic a. OF. 
escale, mod.F. icale husk, pod, chip of stone : — 
OTeut. * skald (see prec. ) . J x . One of the small 
thin membranous or horny modifications of the 
skin in many fishes ana reptiles, and some 
mammals, usu. overlapping, and forming a 
complete covering for the body; also collect . 
sing. 9. One of the small laminae of epidermis 
which become detached from the tissue be- 
neath in certain diseases of the skin, late ME, 
3. A part (e.g. a husk) that may be peeled off 
or detached In flakes ; a thin plate, lamina, or 
flake of any kind 1450. b. The tartar that col- 
lects on the teeth 1594. c. Bot. A flattened, 
membranous, more or less circular plate of 
cellular tissue, usu. a rudimentary or degenerate 
leaf, as the covering of leaf-buds of deciduous 
trees, the bracts of catkins, etc. 1578. d. The 
protective covering of insects of the family 
Coccidse, which remains when they die ana 
protects the eggs and afterwards the young 
beneath it ; hence, seale-insect ; also, the 
diseased condition of plants caused thereby 
1899. 4. Taken (after Acts ix. x8) as a type of 
ihat which causes blindness (physical or moral) 
ME. 3. Now usu. collect . sing . The film of 
oxide which forms on iron or other metal when 
heated and hammered or rolled 2596. b. Salt- 
making. An incrustation of dirt or lime on the 
pan bottoms, c. The hard deposit or 'fur* 
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whlob gathers In boilers, etc. in which water is 
habitually heated (rarely pi.). 1848. 6. Any 

of the thin pieces of metal composing scale- 
armour. Also collect . sing. 1809. 7. Cutlery . 
CL Each of the two plates of bone ( horn, ivory, 
or wood which form the outside of the handle 
of a knife or razor 1834. b. Each of the metal 
sides of the handle of a pocket-knife on which 
such plates are riveted 1834. 8. [F. I caille .] 

A plate of metal worn instead of an epaulette 
by soldiers, sailors, and firemen 1646. 

s. Leviathan.. Turns to the stroke his adamantine 
scales Cowper. Fishes which were isles of living s. 
Shelley. 3. c. The glandular scales of the Hop 
1884. 4. The skailes of darknesse which our eyes be* 
night 1699. 6. Armour of impenetrable s. Shklley. 

attrib. and Comb, s •.•armour, armour consisting 
of small overlapping plates of metal, leather, or horn ; 
•beetle, a tiger-beetle (family Cicindelidm) ; -blue, 
the groundwork of royal blue with a s.-pattern 
characteristic of some Worcester china; a. carp, the 
common carp, Cyprinus carpio • -fern = Ckterach ; 
•insect any of the insects of the genus Coccus or 
family Coccidse, having the appearance of scales, whirh 
infest and injure certain plants; -pattern, an imbri* 
eated pattern ; -wing, a lepidopter ; -winged a. 
lepidopterous -work, work of an imbricated pattern. 

Scale (sk/il), sb. 3 late ME. [ad. It. scala 
or L. scala : — prehisL *scansld l sc and- + -tla), f. 
soandert to climb.l +L x. A ladder ; in early 
use, a scaling-ladder -168a. b. fig, and alius.. 
freq. with ref. to Jacob's ladder (Gen, xxviii. 12) 
-1820. a. A rung or step of a ladder -168a. 
8- A flight (of stairs) ; a staircase -1705. 

s. b. In th* ascending S. Of Heav'n the Starrs that 
usher Evening rose Milt. 

II. z. Mus. a. A definite series of sounds as- 
cending or descending by fixed intervals, esp . 
such a senes beginning on a certain note 
selected for the purposes of musical composi- 
tion. b. Any of tlie graduated series of sounds 
into which the octave is divided, the sounds 
varying according to the system of graduation 
adopted. 1597. c. (chiefly pi.) Any scale taken 
as a subject of instruction or practice 1865. 9. 

A succession or series of steps or degrees ; a 
graduated series, succession, or progression 
1605. b. A regular series of tones or shades 
of colour produced by mixing with different 
proportions of white or black 1854. 3. Math. 

а. A number of terms included between two 

points in a progression or series 1695. b. 
A rith. Any system of notation based on a 
number chosen as * radix * or constant multi- 
plier 1797. 4. A graduated table (of prices, 

oharges, etc.) 1788. 

S. Chromatic, Diatonic, Harmonic. Major, Minor, 
etc. s . : see those words. C. I do wish *he would for- 
get to play her scales some morning 1668. a. Plants 
low in the a. of organisation Darwin. 3. b. When the 
radix is a the a. if called Binary | when 3, Ternary ; 
when to* Denary or Decimal 1861. 4. Reduction in 

б. of Charges for Advertisements 1865. 

HI. 1. A set or series of graduations (marked 
along a straight line or a curve) used for measur- 
ing distances, etc. ; a graduated line, arc, etc. ; 
spec, the equally divided line on a map, chart, 
or plan which indicates its scale, and is used 
for finding the distance between two points, 
late ME. a. A strip or blade of wood, ivory, 
metal, or cardboard having graduated and 
numbered spaces upon it, used for measuring 
or laying down distances 1607. 3 * The propor- 
tion which the representation of an object bears 
to the object itself; a system of representing or 
reproducing objects in a smaller or larger size 
proportionately in every part 1669. 4. Relative 

or proportionate size or extent ; degree, propor- 
tion 1607. 6* fig* A standard of measurement, 
calculation, or estimation 16 96. 

a Diagonal. Gunter’s. Marquois scales 1 see the 
qualifying words. $ Phr. To x M with exactly pro- 
portional representation of each part of the model, 
a. The Degrees of Crime are token on divers Scales 
Hobbes. Phr. On or upon a (large, small, liberal \ 
etc.)-*.; Were education . . Conducted on a manage* 
able a. Cowter. 

attrib, and Comb., as a drawing, plant ■•-micro- 
meter, a graduated scale in the held of a telescope 
for measuring the distance between objects 1 -paper, 
paper having printed upon it divisions in eighths, 
tenths, etc. of an inch for drawing in proportion. 

fScale (sk?l), sb,* 1577. [fi Scale «%8] - 
Escalade -1667. 

Scald (sktfl), 1603. [f. Scale s£.l] 1. 
trans. To weigh in scales, find the weight of 
2691. fa *ftg. To weigh as in scales.; hence. 
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to compare, estimate. Shaks. 3. To weigh 
(so much) 1869. b. /lacing, intr. To be weighed 
1859. 

a. Skating his present bearing with his past Shaks. 
3 b. Phr. To s. in, to be weighed after the race. 

Scale (sk/il), 1440. (f. Scale x. 
trans. To remove the scales from (fish), b. 
techn esp. (a) To clean the bore of (a gun or 
cannon) by firing off a charge of powder ; (b) 
To remove tartar from (the teeth) 1784. 9. 

To remove as scale ; to take off or away in 
scales ; to separate into layers 155a* 8* intr. 

To come <^(or away) in scales, flakes, or thin 
pieces ; to flake or peel off. Of skin eruptions : 
To shed scales. 1529. 

_ a. Phr. To be scaled, to have the surface removed 
in scales; The stones being . . scaled by frost 1843. 

Scale (slcjU),v.3 late ME. [f. Scale j£. 3 ] 
I. 1. a. trans. To attack with scaling ladders ; 
to take by escalade, b. To climb, get to or 
reach the top of (a wall, mountain, etc.) 1579. 
9. To • mount ’ (the skies) ; to ascend or climb 
up into (heaven), late ME. 3. intr. To climb 
(over), ascend, mount 1547. b. Of steps, etc.: 
To ascend, mount 1667. 

I. b. How often have 1 scaled the craggie Oke, All 
to dislodge the Raven of her nest? Spenser. 3. b. 
The lower stair That scal'd by steps of Gold to Heav'n 
Gate Milt. 

II. To measure or regulate by a scale. 1. 

trans . To fix the exact amount of. U. S. 1798. 
b. With down : To reduce in amount according 
to a fixed scale or standard 1887. 9. Lumber- 

trade. a. To measure (logs), or estimate the 
amount of (standing timber) 1867, b. Of tim- 
ber : To produce or furnish (so much) 1853. 
3. To estimate the proportions of 1877. 

Sca*le-board. 1771. [f. Scale sb . 2 + 

Board sb .*] Thin board used for hat-boxes, 
silk hats, etc., and by printers for justifying. 

S.*plaue, a plane for cutting from a board thin 
pieces fur use as s. 

Scaled (&kDUV),ppl. a. late ME. [f. Scale 
sb . 2 + -ed i. Having, or furnished with scales, 
as a fish or a serpent ; scaly. Now rare exc. in 
comb, and Her. 9 . a. Of armour 1555. b. 
Imbricated a, 3. 1776. c. Covered with tiles 
in imitation of scales 1862. 

a. c. The earlier house and its little gables and grey 
s. roofs W. Morris. 

Scaleless (sk/i*l,les), a. i6ix. [f. Scale 
sb .* + -less. 1 Having no scales. 

Scalene (skrilrn), a. and sb. 1649. [ad. 
late L. scalenus Scalenus.] A. adj. 1 . Grom. 
a. Of a triangle: Having three unequal sides 
1734. b. S. cone , cylinder : one of which the 
axis is not perpendicular to the base 1684. a. 
Anat . S . muscle •» Scalenus 1827. B. sb. 1. 
A scalene triangle 264s. a. Anat. — Scalenus 
xSoi. 

Scalenohedron (skfil/h^hrdr/jrn). 1854. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. onakrfvbs Scalene + tbpa seat, 
base.] Cryst. A hemihedral form of the rhom- 
bohedral system in which the faces are similar 
scalene triangles. So Scalenobe*dral a. per- 
taining to, having the form of, a 3. 

Scalenous(sk*ilPn3s),a. ’Sow rare. 1656. 
[f. L. scalenus + -ous.l — Scalene A. z a, b. 

II Scalenus (skxilPnos). PI. -i (oi). 1704. 
[mod.L. (sc. musculus), a. Gr. anaKTjyos.'] A nat. 
One of a set of muscles of triangular form 
situated in the lower lateral region of the neck. 
Scaler (sklHai). 1611. [t. Scale v . 2 + 
-er ».] x. One who removes scales or scale 
from nsh, boilers, etc. 9. An instrument for 
removing scales or scale 1881. 

Scaliness (sk*«*linds). x6ri. [f. Scaly + 
-ness x.] Tht condition or character of being 
scaly. 

Scaling (*k&'lin),vdl.sd.l 1591. [f. Scale 
v.* or sb.* + -ing 1 .J x. The action of Scale 
v.*\ the removal or peeling off of scales or 
scale, b. concr. That which scales off ; scale, 
scales 1651. 9 . Arrangement of scales 1721. 

Scaling (skMiij), 1513* V- Scale 

v. l \ 1. Climbing, mounting ; escalade. 9. 
Measurement or estimation of quantities ; the 
construction of a scale 27x0. 

Scariing-ladder. late ME. [f. prec.] A 
ladder used in the assault of fortified places, b. 
A fireman's ladder used fer sealing buildings 
1868. 


SCALPEL 

Scall (sk§l), sb. and a. Now Ss. and n. 
dial. ME. [prob. a. ON. ska lie a bald 
head, app. f. OTeut *skal-. 1 A. sb. A scaly or 
scabby disease of the skin, esp. of the scalp. 

Dry f., psoriasis. Humid or moist eczema. 

B. attrib. or adj. ~ Scald a. 1598. 

Hence Sc&lled a. (now rare) ss Scald a. 
Scallion (skae'lian). ME. [a. AF. scal(d)un 
■» OF. eschalo(i)gne pop. L. *escalonia, for 
class. L. Ascalonia (so .cstpa onion), f. Ascalon , 
a seaport of Palestine.] a. The shallot. Now 
dial , b. The Welsh onion or * chibol c. An 
onion which fails to bulb but forms a long neck 
and strong blade ; pi. shoots of old onions 
planted a second year. 

Scallop, scollop (skp-bp, ikse-lap), sb. 
ME. [Aphetic a. OF. escalope Escallop. 
Usu. pron. (skfTlap), but spelt scallop .] 1. A 

shell-fish of the genus Pecten 1440. b. A scal- 
lop-shell ; a vessel resembling one, used in 
baptism, etc. late ME c. A pilgrim’s cockle- 
shell worn as a sign that he had visited the 
shrine of St. James at Compostella ME. 9. 
Anything resembling a scallop-shell 1609. b, 
esp. One of a series of convex rounded projec- 
tions forming the scalloped edge of a garment, 
etc. Also, a scalloped form, a scalloping. 1612. 
fc. A scalloped lace band or collar -1661. 
Sca-llop, sco llop, v . 1737. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To shape or cut (out) in the form of a 
scallop-shell ; to ornament or trim with scallops 
1749. 9 . Cookery, lo bake (oysters, etc.) in a 

scallop-shell or similar-shaped utensil with 
bread crumbs, cream, butter, ett . 1737. 
Scalloped, scolloped (skp-bpt, skuu-bpt), 
ppl.a. 1682. [f. Scallop sb. or v. 4* -ed.] x. 
Having the border, edge, or outline cut into a 
series of segments of circles like a scallop-shell. 
9. Cookery. (Sec SCALLOP v. 2.) 1737. 

Scalloper (sk^ lapox). x88x. (f. Scallop 
V. and sb. + -ek O a. One who makes scalloped 
edging, etc. b. One who gathers scallops. 

ScaTlop-shell. 1530. The shell of the 
scallop, or, more usu. one valve of it : freq. 
with ref. to its being a pilgrim’s badge. 

Scallywag, scallawag (skacdiwaeg, 
-ftwaeg). slang or colloq . (orig. U.S.) 1848. 

[Origin obsc.J x. A disreputable fellow; a 
good-for-nothing, scapegrace, blackguard ; for- 
merly in Trade Union slang, a man who will 
not work. 9. An imposter or intriguer, esp. in 
politics 1864. 3. U.S. A name for undersized 

or ill-conditioned cattle 1854. 

Scalp (skselp), sb.l [Northern ME. scalp \ 
app. of Scand. origin.] x. The top or crown 
of the head ; the skull, cranium. Now only Sc. 
and n. dial. 9 . The integument of the upper 
part of the head, usu. covered with hair and 
moving freely over the underlying bones 1616. 
b. Her. The skin of the head of an animal 1688. 

3. The scalp with the hair belonging to it cut 

or tom from a man’s head ; prized by Amer. 
Indians as a battle trophy i6ox. 4. A wig 
made to cover a part of the scalp 1801. 5. 

Anything resembling a scalp ; e.g. a bare piece 
of rock or stone, the cap of a mountain 1721. 

attrib. and Comb . : b. - dance, a war-dance of N 
Amer. Indian*, in which scalps were carried in cele- 
bration of a victory ; -lock, a lock of hair left nn the 
head fthe rest being shaved) by N. Amer. Indians as 
a challenge to their enemies ; -money, money paid 
as a reward for ' bringing in ' scalp* of men or animals. 

Scalp (skselp), sb.* Chiefly Sc. and north. 
152 1. fperh. specific use of prec.] A bank 
providing a bed for shellfish, esp. oysters and 
mussels ; an oyster or mussel bed or colony, 
f Scalp, vA 155a. [ad. L. scalpere .] trans. 
To carve, engrave ; to scrape, scratch x8oo. 
Scalp, v .3 1676. [f. Scalp jJ.I] i. trans. 
To cut off the scalp of (a person) : chiefly said 
of the N. Amer. Indians. 9. dial. To strip oft 
(the turf or upper soil) 1806. 8* Milling. To 

separate the ' hair ’ or ' fuzs ’ from (wheat, etc.), 
also, to separate the different sizes of grain from 
one another by attrition and screening 1883. 

4. Stock Rxch., etc. To buy at very low rates so 
as to be able to sell at toss than official rates 
x888. 

Scalpel (skse'lpal), sb, 174a- [ad. h. scal- 
pel turn, -us, dim. of scalper, scalprum.} A 
small light knife used in surgical and anatomi- 
cal operations, ^ 


m (man), a (pass)* aa(bssd). v {cut), g (Fr. chef). 0 (ever), oi {I, eye). # (Fr. eau d# vie), i (sit), i (Psych/). 9 (what), p (get). 
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Scalper l, scauper (sk®'lpai y sk$*pai\ 
168.L Scalp v.^her 1 ,] Engraving. A 
kind of graver used for hollowing out the bottom 
of sunken designs. 

Scalper a (skae lpai). 1795. |f. Scalp v.* 
+ -er *.] 1. One (esp. an Amer. Indian) who 

removes scalps, a. U.S. slang . One who buys 
and sells at a profit, but at a price lower than 
the official one, esp . unused portions of long- 
distance railway tickets x88a. 

Sca-lping-knife. 1759. [ f. scalping, vbl. 
sh. f. Scalp z/. # ] A knife such as is used by 
the N. Amer. Indians in scalping their enemies. 

Scalpriform (skae’lprifjJim), a. 1828. [f. 
L. sea Ip rum (see next) + -form.] Chisel- 
shaped : applied to the incisors of rodents. 

Scalprum sk® lprfhnL 1688. [L., f. scal- 
pere Scalp v. 1 ] i. Surg. A rasping instrument ; 
a raspatory, a. Anat. The cutting edge of an 
incisor. Also, a scalpriform incisor. 1842. 

Scaly (sk^i li), a. 1528. [f. Scale sb . 2 

+ -v LJ 1. Abounding in, covered with, or con- 
sisting of scales ; having a surface that peels off 
in thin plates or layers 1538. a. Of fishes, ser- 
pents, etc. ; freq. in poetry «■ pertaining to or 
consisting of fish 1528. 3. Of plants and their 

parts : Covered with scales or consisting of 
scale-like elements 1597. 4. slang. Poor, 

shabby, despicable ; esp. (of persons) mean, 
stingy ; occas. * seedy ' 1793. 

a. So hear the s. herd when Proteus blows Drydkk. 
S- ant-eater, lizard , the pangolin. 4. They had 
proved themselves so very scale y, by forgetting to 
remember the waiter 1823. 

Scamble (sk®*mb’l), v. 1539. [app. re- 
lated to Shamble and Scramble vbs. j ti. 
intr. = Scramble v. 2. -1687. a. trans. To 
scatter (money, food) for a crowd to scramble 
for. Now dial, x 573 3. intr. To make one's 

way as best one can ; to stumble along. Now 
dial. 1571. 4. To throw out the limbs in a loose 

and awkward manner in walking; to shamble. 
Now dial. 1633. 5. trans. To 1 scrape * together . 
up. Now dial . 1577. 6. To remove piecemeal 

1707 

1. John i*r. iii. 146. a. A largesse of money skambled 
amongst the tribes Holland. 5. We have scamhled 
vp More wealth by farre then those that brag of faith 
M mii owe 

Scammony (skm a m£nO. OE. [ad.L .scam- 
monta , scammonium, a. Gr. OKafifiouvia, -&vtov.] 
1. A gum-resin obtained from the tuberous 
roots of Convolvulus Scammonia. used in medi- 
cine as a strong purgative ; also, the dried 
tuberous root from which the drug is prepared, 
a. The plant Convolvulus Scammonia, native in 
Syria and Asia Minor, having a fleshy root 
which furnishes the scammony of commerce 
I S67- 

Scamp (skaemp), sh. 178a. [f. Scamp t/. 1 ] 
1. A highway robbe’-. arch. a. A good-for- 
nothing, worthless person, a * waster * ; a rascal. 
Also playfully as a mild term of reproof 1808. 

Scamp (sk®mp'j, v.l 1753. [app. cogn. w. 
Scamper v.\ intr. fa. cant , To rob on the 
highway, b. Sc. To wander about idly 1867. 

Scamp (sk«mp) y v.2 1837. fprob. of dia- 
lect d origin. | 1. trans. To do (work, a task, 

etc.) negligently or hurriedly. 9. U.S. intr. 
To be stingy or excessively economical 1894. 

|| Scampavia (skampavf’a). 1733. [It., f. 
scampare to run off, decamp + via way, away.] 
A swift sailing vessel used In the Mediterranean. 

Scamper (skwmpai), sb. 1697. [f. next ] 
The action of scampering ; an instance of this. 

Scamper (sk®*mp9i) y v . 1687. [Origin 

obsc. ; perh. from It scampare to decamp, run 
away.] fi. intr. To run away, decamp, * bolt * 
-1833. e. To run or caper about nimbly; to 
go or journey hastily from place to place 1691. 

a. Barefooted children were scampering up and 
down these stairs at play 1833. Hence ScaMnperer. 

Scampish (sk®*mpij) f a, 1847. [-ish 1.] 
Having the character or disposition of a scamp ; 
characteristic of a scamp. Hence Sca'mplab- 
ly adv., -nets. 

Scan (sk®n) y sb. 170 6. [f. next] The 
action of scanning ; close scrutiny ; perception, 
discernment ; a scanning look. 

Scan (sken) y v. late ME* [ad. L* scan- 
dere, lit. to climb, in late L. to scan verses. 1 
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x. trans. To analyse (verse) by determining the 
nature and number of the feet or the number 
and prosodic value of the syllables ; to indicate 
the structure or test the correctness of (a verse) 
by reciting it with metrical emphasis and 
pauses, or by counting the feet on the hngers. 
Also occas. to describe prosodically (a word or 
sequence of words) ; to find (a particular kind 
of foot) in a given portion of a verse. Also 
absol. b. intr. (for pass.). To admit of being 
scanned, to be found metrically correct 1857. 
fa. trans. To criticize; to judge by a certain 
rule or standard -18x7. fb. intr. To pass 
judgement on, upon ; to form an opinion of 
-1610. 3. trans . To examine, consider, or dis- 
cuss minutely X550. +4. To interpret, assign 

a meaning to -1641. 5. To perceive, discern. 

Now rare . 1558. 8. To look searchingly at, 

examine with the eyes 1798. 7. Television. To 

resolve (a picture) into its elements of light and 
shade for purposes of transmission 1928. 

1. absol An eare that could measure a just cadence, 
and s. without articulating Milt. a. Know then thy- 
self, presume not God to s. Pore. 3. Careless their 
merits or their faults to s. Goldsm. 4. Hence men 
came to s. the Scriptures by the Letter Milt. 

Scandal (sk®md&l), sb. [Early ME. scandle y 
scha(u)ndle , a. ONF. escandle, semi-pop. ad. 
eccl. L. scandalum cause of offence or stumbling, 
ad. Gr. <ric 6 .v 8 a\ov r perh. f. the Indo-Eur. 
*skand - to spring, leap ; cf. L. scandere to 
climb.] x. In religious use. a. Discredit to 
religion occasioned by the conduct of a religious 
person. Also, perplexity of conscience occa- 
sioned by the conduct of one who is looked up 
to as an example. b. An occasion of unbelief 
or moral lapse ; a stumbling-block 1582. 9. 

Damage to reputation ; rumour or general 
comment injurious to reputation 1590. i b. A 
disgraceful imputation ; in later use, a slander 
-1814. 3. A grossly discreditable circumstance, 
event, or condition of things 1591. b. concr. 
A person whose conduct is a gross disgrace to 
his class, country, position, etc. 1634. 4. 

Offence to moral feeling or sense of decency 
162a. 5. The utterance of disgraceful imputa- 

tions ; defamatory talk. Now often in milder 
sense, malicious gossip. 1596. 6. Law. Any 

injurious report published concerning another 
which may be the foundation of legal action 
1838. b. An irrelevancy or indecency intro- 
duced into a pleading to the derogation of the 
dignity of the court 175a 

1 Catholics .. could not appear in Protestant as- 
semblies without causing s. to the weaker brethren 
Fhoudk. b. Heresies and Schismes, are of all others, 
the greatest Scandals Bacon, a. Get drunk like a 
Gentleman, with no S. X706. 3. Fleet marriages., 

one of the strangest scandals of English life 1878. 4. 

To the great a. of the county 1848. 5. No s. about 

Queen Elizabeth, I hope? Sheridan. 

Scandal (slc®*nd&L), v. 1599. [f. prec.] 

+1. trans. To disgrace, bring into ill repute or 
obloquy -1694. 9. a. To spread scandal con- 

cerning (a person) ; to defame. Now arch, and 
dial. fb. To vituperate, revile. 1601. fa. To 
shock the feelings of ; to scandalize -X701. 

a. Charms and Sigils, for Defence Against ill 
Tongues that a. Innocence Pryden. Hence fSca*n- 
dalled ppl. a. shameful; slandered -1660. 

Scandalize (sk®*ndAbiz) y v\ 1489. [a. F. 
r candaliser, ad. eccl. L. scandalizare , ad. late 
Gr. onavbaXifai v } f. aieAvbaK ov Scandal sb. ; 
see -ize i.] ti. To make a public scandal of 
(a discreditable secret). Caxton t9. To injure 
spiritually by one's example -1609. 3. To 

utter false or malicious reports of (a person’s) 
conduct ; to slander. Now rare . 1566. b. 
absol. and intr. To talk scandal 1745. 4. trans. 
To bring shame or discredit upon ; to disgrace. 
Now poet. 1583. 5. To horrify or shock by some 
supposed violation of morality or propriety 1647. 

Scandalize, zl 2 1862. [Alteration offscan- 
telize vb., to shorten.] Naut . trans . To reduce 
the area of (a sail) by lowering the peak and 
tricing up the tack. 

Scandalous (skarnd&las), a. 1592. [a. F. 
s candaleux, f. eccl. L. scandalum Scandal sb. ; 
see -ous.] fx. Of the nature of or causing an 
occasion of offence ; also, bringing discredit on 
one’s class or position >1670. 9. Of the nature 
of a scandal ; grossly disgraceful. Also (now 
rarely) of a person : Infamous. 1595. 3. Of 
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words and writing 1 Defamatory, libellous 
1603. 4* Of a statement, etc. : Not pertinent 

to the case, irrelevant 1750. 

s. The debate concerning . . the punishing of s. Clergy- 
men Marvell, a. The most a. Election that ever 
was in Oxford X790, 3. The most s. tongues have 

never dared censure my reputation Fielding. Hence 
Sca*ndaloua-ly adv., -nest, 

|| Sca*ndalum magna*tum. PI. scandala 
magnatum. Now Hist. 1607. [med.L., 1 scan- 
dal of magnates V] Law. The utterance or 
publication of a malicious report against any 
person holding a position of dignity. Also 
transf. in joc. use, something scandalous. 
Scandent (sk®*nd5nt), a. 1689. [ad. L. 
scandentem, scandere .] Zool. and Bot. Climb- 
ing ; ascending. 

Scandinavian (sk®:ndin£i"vi&n), a. 1765. 
f f. L. Scandinavia + - AN *.] Of or pertaining to 
Scandinavia, & geographical term including the 
three countries Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Also as sb., one connected ethnographically 
with one of these three countries. 

Scandium (sk®*n<1i0m), 1879. [f. L. Scan- 
dia (app. -= Scandinavia) + -iumJ Chem. A 
metal discovered by Nilson in the Scandinavian 
mineial euxenite. 

Scanmag (sk**nm®-g). slang. 1779. 
Abbrev. (scan, mag.) of Scandalum magna- 
tum, used joc. os ■* * scandal 

Scansion (skse'njan'l. 1671. [ad. L. scan- 
sionem , f. scandere to climb, Scan.] Pros. The 
action or art of scanning verse ; the division of 
verse into metrical feet ; an instance of this. 
Hence Scan’sioniat, one veised in the art of s. 
II Scansores (skacnsiW-riz), pi. 1835. [mod. 
L., pi. of m scansor, agent-11, t. scandere to climb. J 
Omith. Illiger's first order of birds, comprising 
the climbers. 

Scansorial (sk.rnsB®vial), a. 1806. [a. L. 

scansonus, used for climbing +-AL.J 1. Of or 
pertaining to climbing ; spec, of the feet of birds 
and animals, adapted for climbing. 9. That 
climbs or is given to climbing; spec, of a bird, 
belonging to the Order Scansores 1835. 

Scant (ska-nt), sb. Ob,, exc. dial. ME. [a. 
ON. skamt (neut. adj. used absol .) ; see next.] 
Scanty supply ; dearth, scarcity 

Scant (ftksent), a. and adv. Now chiefly 
literary. late ME. [a. ON. skamt, neut. of 
skammr short,] A. adj. 1. Existing or available 
in inadequate or barely sufficient amount, quan- 
tity, or degree ; stinted in measure, not abun- 
dant. b. Preceding a sb. without article or 
other qualifying word : Very little, less than 
enough 1852. 9. Of a quantity or amount of 

anything: Limited, stinted; not full, large, or 
copious 1556. b. Hardly reaching (a specified 
number or amount). Chiefly U.S. 1856. 3. 

Limited in extent ; not wide or spacious 1533. 
4. Poorly furnished. Const, of. 15 77. 5. De- 
ficient or lacking in quality ; poor, meagre, not 
full or rich. L hicfly of immaterial things. 
Const, in. 1631. +fl. Sparing, not liberal. Also 
in good sense : Chary, not lavish. Const, of. 
-1651. 7. Naut. Of wind : Too much ahead, 

so that the ship has to sail very close. (Opp. 
to large or free.) 1600. 

1. In the country money is rather s. Borrow. b. 
You do s. justice to Dover Dickens. a. In such a 
s. allowance of Star-light Milt. b. A s. two day's 
allowance of meat 165& 3. Though the realme of 

Italy was s , their hertes were grette >£33. 4. He 's 

fat, and s. of breath Shaks. 61 For this time. Daughter, 
Be somewhat scanter of your Maiden presence Shaks. 

B. adv. i. Hardly, scarcely ; barely. Now 
dial. 145a ta. Scantily (rare) -1620. 

1. Some who could s. brook the name of Bishop 
were content to give.. him a good Report Fuller. 
Hence Scamt-ly adv., -ness. 

Scant (sk®nt) y v. late ME. [f. Scant a.] 
I. intr. fx. To become scant or scarce -1694. 
+»• Naut . Of the wind : To become unfavour- 
able, to draw too much ahead. Const, upon, 
with. -1823. IL trans. +1. To furnish (a per- 
son, etc.) with an inadequate supply; to stint; 
to put or keep on short allowance. In pass., to 
be straitened (for). - 1719 . b. To put or keep 
on short allowance of; to keep fa person) short 
of. In pass., to be badly off for. Now rare. 
1565- +c. To limit or restrict in (a supply, 

etc.) -1836. 9. To make scant or small ; to 

reduce in sice or amount, cut down. obsoL 

(/i) (r«h). g (Ft. iaite). 5 (fir, fern, earth). 
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1^90. s* To stint the supply of ; to refrain from 
giving, withhold ; to be niggardly of. Now 
rare, 1573. +4- gen. To confine within narrow 
bounds ; to limit, restrict, hedge in ^1631. g. 
To treat slightingly or inadequately ; to neg- 
lect, do less than justioe to. Now rare . 1604. 

1. He. .scants vs with a single famisht ktase Shaks. 

b. A man, whose fortune scants him of meanes to do 
you service 1597. a. S. not my Cups Soaks, 3. Doth 
Uke a Miser spoyle his Coat, with scanting A little 
Cloth Shams. 

Sc&'ntlty. rare, late ME. [irreg. f. Scant 
a. + -ity, perh. after quantity . J Scantiness. 

Sca*ntle, sb. 1596. [app. f. next.] I* A 
small piece or portion, a scantling. a. Slate- 
making. A gauge for measuring slates 1850. 

1. x Hen. IV, in. i. too (xst Qo.). 

+Sca*ntle, v. 1581. [perh. dim. of Scant 
v.\ see -le 3.] 1. trans. — Scant v. II. x. 

-1630. a. To make scant or small ; to cut 
down, limit, restrict -X641. 8* To make pro- 

portionate to - 1711 , 

Scantling (skse'ntliq), sb. 1476. [Altera- 
tion of earlier fscantilhn , aphetic f. OF. escan - 
til Ion (mod.F. ichantillon ).J ti. A builder’s or 
carpenter's measuring-rod -1678. a. Measured 
or prescribed size, dimensions, or calibre ; now 
techn with ref. to the measurement of timber, 
■tone, etc. 1526. t8* Limited measure, space, 
amount, etc. : a limit -1601. +b. s fee. in 

Archery , applied to the distance from the 
mark, within which a shot was not regarded as 
a miss -1661. 4. A portion, allotted quantity, 
allowance, arch . 1659. 5. A small or scanty 
portion or amount, a modicum 1476. +0. A 

sample, pattern, specimen. Hence, a sketch, 
outline, rough draft. -1838. 7. concr. in techn. 
use. a. A small beam or piece of wood ; sfec. 
one less than five inches square 1663. b. collect . 
ting. Timber in the form of scantlings X704. 

c. A block or slice of stone of a fixed size ; also 
tolled, sing, stone cat into scantlings 1736. 

a. A fine twin screw steamship, built of steel to the 
same scantlings as if of iron 1888. Phr. t Of one (or a) 

of the same size ; hence, much alike, f To take a e. 
ej, to measure or estimate the size or amount of ; hence, 
to judge of, estimate. 3. Such as exceede not this a 
to bee sol lace to the Soueraigne and harmelesse to the 
people Bacon. 5. 1 am really ashamed to send this 
a of paper by the post H. Walpole. 

Scanty fsksrnti), a. 1660. [f. Scant sb. 

or a. + -Y 1 .' J x. Meagre, slender, not ample or 
copious. 9. Deficient in extent, compass, or 
size 1701. 3. Existing or present in small or 

Insufficient quantity ; not abundant 1674. +4. 

Parsimonious. Of soil : Yielding little. -1796. 

z. Me, in no a measure, thou excell'st Cowpca a 
S. trousers, .and a forward set of the hat 1874. 3. My 
paper is s. and time more so 1705. 4. With, .daily 

toil Soliciting for food my a Soil Colzmidok. Hence 
Sca-nti-ly adv. t -ness. 

Scape (sk^tp), rd.l ME. [Aphetic var. of 
Escape .id. 1 ] i. — Escape id.* i. arch. (Often 
written * scape.) +2. A transgression due to 
thoughtlessness -x68x. 

x. Oth. 1. Hi. 136. s. Slight scapes are whipt, but 
damned deeds are praised Mamston. 

Comb a. -spring, a spring that is automatically 
liberated | -wheel, = escape-wheel. 

Scape (tkfip), sb.* 1601. [ad. L. scapus ; 
a. Gr. ateatosy cogn. w. auffvrpoo Sceptre.] 
1. Arch. The shaft of a column 1663. a. Bot, 
A lonp flower-stalk rising directly from the root 
or rhizome; tgen., a stem or stalk x6ox. 4. 
Bnt. The first joint of the antenna of an insect 
x8a6. Hence Sca-peleas a . 1 {Bot.) 

Scape (sk^p), sb.* 1773. [Back-formation 
from Landscape.] A view of scenery of any 
kind. Also as the second element of combs., 
as Sea-scape, cloud-scape , etc. 

Scape (skiip), v. ME. [Aphetic var. of 
Escape v. Now arch, and poet., and often 
written 'scape. - ] « Escape v. 

Comb. \ a.-gallowa, one who has escaped the gallows 
though deserving of capital punishment. 

Scape (sk^p), ini. i86a. Conventional imi- 
tation of the cry of the snipe when flushed. 
Hence as sb. a nickname for the snipe. 
Scapegoat (sk/i-pgdut). 153a [£ Scape 
sb . 1 or v. + Goat. App. invented by Tindale 
as tr. Heb. *&z&*cl t (Vulgate caper emissarius ), 
represented in the R.V. by ' Azazel ' (as a 
proper name), and 1 dismissal ' in the margin.] 
X.,In the Mosaic ritual of the Day of Atonement 


(Lev. xvi), that one of two goats that was chosen 
by lot to be sent alive into the wilderness, the 
sins of the people having been symbolically laid 
upon it, while the other was sacrificed. 9. One 
who is blamed or punished for the sins of 
others. (So F. bouc imissatre.) 1804. 
Scapegrace (sk^i-pgr/ig), sb. and a. 1809. 
[f. Scape v. + Grace sb., as if 'one who es- 
capes the grace of God ’•] A.sb.A man or child 
of reckless and disorderly habits ; an Incorrigible 
scamp. Often used playfully, B. adj. That is 
a s. ; characteristic of a s. 1830. 

Scapeleea (sk^-ples), a.a 1850. [f. Scape 
sb. 1 or v. + -less. ] Inevitable. 

The i.net spread in thy sight around thee R. Bsidobb. 
Scapement (sk/i-pment), 1755. Aphetic 
t Escapement. 

Scaphander (sksefaemdai). 1895. [ad. F. 
scaphandre , f. Gr. tietytrj boat + dvbp-, AtAjp 
man.] A cork belt used as a support in swim- 
ming. 

Scaphite (skae*foit). 1820. [ad. mod.L. 
scaphites, f.Gr. <r*< 4 <pi/ Doat ; see -ITE.] Palxont. 
A cephalopod of the genus Scaphites. 
Scapho- (skse-fd?, sk&fp')» comb form of 
Gr. eubuprj boat, as in Scapho'cerite [Gr. uipas 
horn], the third section of the antenna of an in- 
sect. Scapho* gnathlte [Gr. yvd$ot jaw], a flat 
oval plate in the gill chamber of fishes, which 
by movement promotes a constant flow of water 
through the gill. Scapholu’nar a., the epithet 
of a small bone in the carpus of some animals ; 
also ellipt. as sb. 

Scaphocephalus (skz&fose'ftlas). 1863. 
mod.L., f. Gr. (Ticd<pr) boat + uetpak^ head; 
after hydrocephalus.] Path. 'Boat-shaped head'; 
a condition of the skull (caused by premature 
ossification of the sagittal suture preventing 
transverse development) in which the length 
greatly exceeds the breadth. Hence Sca>pho- 
cepha lic. Scaphocephalous ad/s. Scapho- 
cephalism, Scaphocephaly. 

Scaphoid (skse'foid), a. and sb. 1741. [ad. 
mod.L. scaphoides , a. Gr. cfKcupoetbiis, f. trttbuprj 
boat ; see -oid.] A. adj. Shaped like a boat. 
Chiefly Anat. and Zool. S . bone - B. B. sb. 
[Short for s. bone.] The first proximal carpal 
bone in Mammalia, or the corresponding bone 
in the foot 1846. 

Scapiform (sk^-piffJim), a. 1796. [f. L. 

scapus Scape sb . 2 + -form.] Having the form 
of a Scape. 

Scapolite (sks*pdlait). 1802. [ad.G. skapo- 
lithy f. Gr. ottai rot rod + KiSos stone ; see -LITE.] 
Min. One of a group of minerals (including 
dipyre, ekebergite, marialite, etc.) composed of 
silicates of aluminium, calcium, and sodium. 
Scapple (skae-p’l), v. 1443. [Aphetic a. 
OF. escapeler , eschapeler to dress timber.] 

To reduce the faces of (a block of stone, +tim- 
ber) to a plane surface without working them 
smooth. 

|| Scapula (skae'pljJia), PI. -ce. 1578. [L., 
in class. L. only pi. scapulte.] 1. Anat. The 
shoulder-blade, blade-bone, or omoplate (in 
man or other animals). 9. Bnt. Applied to 
various analogous parts of insects 1826. 
Scapular (skiepi*n&j), sb. 1483. [ad. med. 
L. scafulare , f. scapula shoulder.] 1. Bccl. a. 
A short cloak covering the shoulders ; adopted 
by certain religious orders as a part of their 
ordinary costume, b. An article of devotion 
composed of two small squares of woollen cloth, 
fastened together by strings passing over the 
shoulders, and worn as a badge of affiliation to 
the religious order which presents it 1870. fa. 
Surg. A bandage passing over and around the 
shoulders to support other bandages, etc. -X758. 
3. Omith. [Ellipt. for scapular feather .] Any 
feather which grows from the pterylu humtrales 
or scapular region x688. 

Scapular (sksrpidflAi), a. x688. [ad. mod. 
L. scapularis , t L. scapula SCAPULA , see -AX 1 
x.] x , Of or pertaining to the scapula 17x3. a. 
Omith. Applied to any feather which grows 
upon the pterylu humtrales x688. 

Scapulary (skscpilUri), sb. ME. [ad. 
med. L. scapularium, var, of scapulare SCAPU- 
LA x sb.] 1. Bccl. ® Scapular sb. x a, b. 9. 
— Scapular sb. 3, 1854. 


F Scapulary (skse*pidfl&ri), a. 1548. rad. F. 
scapulairt and mod.L. scapularius ; see Scapu- 
la and -ARY*. ] f x. S mantle z a cloak cover- 
ing the shoulders. 9. - Scapular a. 1. 1785. 
Scapulette (sksc -pUIlet). Also acapulet. 
1887. Ta. G. ; see Scapula and -btte.] Zool. 
A leaf-like appendage of the manubrium of 
certain Cnidaria, 

Scapulo- (fikscpltfla), comb, form of L. 
scapula Scapula, as in S.-davi*cular a., of or 
belonging to the scapula and the clavicle ; also 
sb., the scapulo-clavicular joint. 

IlScapua (sk£i*p£s). pi. acapi (skri-pai). 
1563* [L. ; see Scape sb*] ti. Arch. ~ Scape 
sb.* x. -1728. a. Omith. The shaft of a feather 
x88a. 

Scar (skill), sb .* 1 ME. [App. a. ON. iker 
Skerry.] fi. A rock, crag “1535. a- A 
lofty steep face of rock upon a mountain-side ; 
a precipice, cliff 1673. 8* A low or sunken rock 

in the sea ; a rocky tract at the bottom of the 
sea 1712. 

a. O sweet and far from cliff and s. The horni of 
Klfland faintly blowing I Tennyson. 

attrib : B.-limestone, a carboniferous rock occut» 
ring in the Pennine Range. 

Scar (sk&i), sb.* late ME. [prob. aphetic 
a. OF. eseare, ad. late L. eschara Eschar, a.Gr 
lagipa lit. * hearth '.] z. The trace of a healed 
wound, sore, or burn, b.fig. A fault or blemish 
remaining as a trace of some former condition 
or resulting from some particular cause 1583. 
9. Nat. Hist. A mark or trace indicating the 
point of attachment of some structure that has 
been removed ; Bot. «- Cicatrix 2. 1793. 
a s. A scarre nobly got. Or a noble scarre, is a good 
liu’rie of honor Siiaks. b. The leprous scars of callous 
Infamy Shkllky. 

Scar (skai), sb.* 1748. [ad. L. scarus.] 
« Scarus. Also s.-fish. 

Scar (sk&i), v. 1555. Tf. Scar sb.*] i. 
trans. To mark with a scar ; to disfigure by in- 
flicting a wound, a. a. trans. with up. To heal, 
cover with a scar. b. intr. with over. To heal ; 
to become covered with a scar as a sign of 
healing, 1609. 

X. Yet lie not shed her blood. Nor scarre that whiter 
skin of hers then Snow Siiaks. Iransf. Durham hat 
been scarred and blackened by. . industrialism 1908 

Scarab (skm-nib). 1579. [ad. F. scarabct 
Scar abee, ad. L. scarabxus Scar abacus.] x. 
In early use, a beetle of any kind. Novrrare 
exc. as applied to the scarabaeid beetle, Ateuchus 
sacer, reverenced by the ancient Egyptians. 9. 
Antiq. A gem (of cornelian, emeraJd, etc ) cut 
in the form of a beetle (scarabxus), having on 
the flat under-side a design in intaglio 1871. 
Scarabaeid (skserabiud), a . ana sb. 1891. 
[f. mod.L. scarabxidst , f. L. scarabxus Scara- 
BA&us ; see -id 8 . ) Bnt. A. adj . Of or belonging 
to the Scarabetdx, a large family of lamellicom 
beetles, including cockchafers, stag-beetles, 
dung-beetles, etc. B. sb. A s. beetle. 
||Scarabseus (skserabrds). PI. -baei (-braiV 
1664. [L. ; cf.Gr. seapafiot.] 1. Ent. A beetle 
of the genus Scarabxus , an Old World genus of 
lamellicom beetles typical oi the Scarabxidx. 
9. Antiq. «• Scarab a. 1775. 

Scarabee (sksn&br). arch. 1591. [a. F. 

scar a bit ; see SCARAB.] ^ SCARAB 1. 
Scaraboid (skarr&boid), sb. and a. 1879. 
[f. Scarab + -oid.] A. sb. 1. Antiq . A scarab 
only vaguely resembling the insect in shape. 
9. A scarabseid 1891. B. adj. Resembling a 
scarab or scaraboid 1888. 

Scaramouch (skse-r&mautj), 1662. [ad. 
It. Scaramuccia (see sense x) ; the name is a 
use of scaramuccia Skirmish sb„ in alluiion to 
the character of the personage.] x. (As proper 
name, with capital S.) A stock character In 
Italian farce, a boastful poltroon, who it con- 
stantly being cudgelled by Harlequin, b. A 
puppet representing Scaramouch x 8 x 6 . 9 

transf. ana fig. A rascal, scamp 1676. 

s. Stout Scaramouch* with Rush Lance rode in, 
And ran s Tilt at Centaune Arleqoin Dsydsn. s. He 
•wore no s. of an Italian robber would dare to meddle 
with an Englishman W. Is vino. 

Scarborough (tkaubra). 1546. The name 
of a town on the coast of Yorkshire, used at t rib., 
in S. warning* very short notice, or no rotioe at 
all ; a surprise. 8. lily* Vallota purpurea. 
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SCARCE 

Scarce (skeais) , a . and adv. [ME. scars, 
a. ONF. scars, escars (mod.F. i chars ) : — pop. L. 
*scarsut, prob. repr. an older *excarpsus, pa. 
pple. of *excarpere ( * class. L. txcerfere to 
Excerpt), f. ex + carper* to pluck.] A. adj, 
tx. Restricted in quantity, site, or amount; 
scanty -173a. fa. Of persons, eta : Stingy, 
sparing, parsimonious, penurious. Also with 
of, -1639. 3. Of food, etc. : Existing or acces- 
sible in deficient quantity, late ME. 4. Exist- 
ing in limited number; rare. Said chiefly of 
things sought after by collectors, late ME. 5. 
Scarce of: poorly or scantily supplied with; 
deficient in ; short of. Now rare or Obs . 1541. 

They knewe him to bo of nature scarse, and not 
liberal 156*. 3. In J>at tyme money was tkarse 1450. 

4 A scarse Book 1710. Knowledge is a, wisdom is 
scarcer 1884. 3. We are a of provisions Marryat. 

Phr. To make oneself s. t (colloq.) to absent oneself. 

B. adv , ti. Scantily, sparsely -1450. a. 
Barely, only just ; not quite. Now literary . late 
ME. +3. Seldom, rarely -1663. 4. Used 

(after L. vix) for : With difficulty [rare) 1667, 

a. With worldly cares he was so toste, that scarse he 
tooke his reste 1577. There he her met, Scarse from 
the Tree returning Milt. A a heard Whisper Fits- 
Gerald. 4 Scarse from his mould Behemoth biggest 
born of Earth upheav'd His vastness Milt. 

Scarcely (skc®\isli), adv. ME. [f. Scarce 
a. +1. Scantily, in small quantities ; ; 

inadequately, sparingly, parsimoniously -1669. 
a. Orig. — ‘ barely 4 only just ' ; hence also, 
- 4 barely, or not quite * only just, if at all * | 
In sentences relating to belief, expectation, etc., 
the woid now serves as a restricted negative 
(~ 4 not quite 4 ). Often, however, it qualities 
the degree of the speaker’s belief ; thus 4 You 
will s. maintain, etc.* = 4 1 cannot quite believe 
that you will maintain, etc. 4 ME. b. With ref 
to time: Barely, only just. Chiefly with plu- 
perfect tense, before a clause introduced by 
when or before . 1543. 

x. It was veiie s. inhabited Purchas. a. The genius 
of Petrarch was s. of the first order Macaulay. My 
partner .could s. believe his ears 1885. b. In old- 
fashioned days, . . when you were a. born Thackeray. 

Scarcement (ske»-isment). Sc. and north. 
1501. Japp. f. ^scarce vb. to become or make 
less (f. Scarce a.) * -ment.] a. Building A 
flat set-off or rebate in a wall, or in a foundation 
or bank of earth. Also transf a flat ledge pro- 
jecting from the face of a lock. b. Mining \ 
A ledge left projecting into a mine-shaft 1839. 
Scarceness (skeeusnes). Now rare . ME. 
[f. Scarce a. + -ness.J ti. Niggardliness, 
stinginess. Of soil : Infertility. -1678. a. 
Deficient supply, scarcity ; tabsol. scarcity 
of food or provisions, late ME. fa. Want, 
poverty -1650. 4. Uncommonness, rarity 1673. 

4 The folly of man rateth things by their a 1744. 

Scarcity (ske* jslti). ME. [a. ONF. es- 
careeti , f, esc{h)ars Scarce a . ; see -ITY. | ft. 
Frugality, parsimony ; niggardliness, meanness 
-1531. a. Insufficiency of supply ME. 3. 
absol. Insufficiency of supply, in a community, 
of the necessaries of life, dearth. Also, a period 
of scarcity, a dearth. 1450. +4. Deficiency, 

shortcoming -145a 1 5. The condition of being 
slenderly or inadequately provided (const, of). 
Also absol., penury, hardship. -16x0. 

a. A great a of rain 1881. attrib. j a. value, an 
enhanced value due to s. j so s. /rice, rent. 3. After 
such a famine there followed a Scarsitie in South 
Wales 1584 3. S. and want shall shun you Shaka 

Scare (skeej), sbfi late ME. [f. Scare v .] 
ti. Fear, dread -1616. a. An act of scaring or a 
state of being scared ; esf. a state of general or 
public alarm occasioned by baseless or exag- 
gerated rumours; occas. In generalized use, 
panic 1548. +s. Something that scares; spec . 

a scarecrow -x8a8. 

a. He was seis'd upon the S. of the Popish Plot 

Hkamna 

Comb. : e.-head, heading, a beading to a column 
of newspaper matter written in language so ex- 
travagant as to produce a scare 1 -line, a sensational 
announcement upon a newspaper potter. 

Scare (skeej), sb** 1881. [orig. Sc. dial., 
a ON, shpr.] Golf. The part of a golf dub 
where the head joins the shaft. 

Scare (ske«u), v. Pa. t. and pple. scared 

fskdejd). [ME. tkerre, a. ON. shirr*, t skiarr 
fr— ' hiew) shy, timid, startled.] 1. trams. To 
frighten, terrify, b. To frighten away, drive 
off. Now chiefly with adv., except with ref. to 


l8oi 

keeping off birds from com, eta late ME, ta. 
intr. To take fright; to be scared [ml) -1701. 

*. Who scared me with that Gorgon face ? 1839. 
S. up, out (U. S.), to frighten (game) out of cover) 
hence fig., to bring to light, discover. 

Scarecrow (ske*Nkr<?u). 1553. [f. Scare 
v. + Crow sb. 1 ] t. A person employedln scaring 
birds (rare), a. A device for frightening birds 
away from growing crops, usu. a figure of a man 
dressed in old ragged clothes 159a. b. fig . 
Something (not really formidable) that frightens 
or is intended to frighten 1589. 3. One who 

resembles a scarecrow in his dress or whose 
appearance is ridiculous ; fa gaunt figure 1590. 

a. b. That idle s., — the Bribery Act 18 x 3. 3. Half 
a dozen scarecrows out at knees and elbows Dickkns. 
tSca*re-fire. 157a, [prob. corruption of 
Scathefirk, after Scare j£. j ] A sudden con- 
flagration -1684. 

Scaremonger (ske»"im2»qgai), 1888. [f. 
Scare sb.' 1 + Monger.] One who busies him- 
self in spreading alarming reports. 

Scarf (sksuf), sb A /V. scarfs, scarves. 
1555. [prob. a. ONF. escarpe (mod. F. icharpe).] 
1. A broad band of silk or other material, worn 
(chiefly by soldiers or officials) either diagonally 
across the body from one shoulder to the oppo- 
site hip, or round the waist. a. Eccl. A band 
of silk or other material worn round the neck 
with the two ends pendent from the shoulders 
in front, as a part of clerical costume. In the 
1 8th c. spec, the scarf worn by a nobleman's chap- 
lain ; hence, a chaplaincy. 1555. 3. A broad 

strip of silk, gauze, etc., worn hung loosely 
over the shoulders or otherwise as an ornamen- 
tal accessory to the costume 1563. b. spec. The 
scarf of black crape or silk worn over the 
shoulder by mourners at a funeral 1739. c. A 
band of warm and soft material worn round 
the neck in cold weather 1844. d. A necktie or 
cravat that more or less covers the bosom of 
the shirt 1865. *[4. A sling for an ailing limb 

-1828. 5 Her. ** Scarp sb.' 1688, 

3. Trickt in skarffe and feather Hsvwooa 

Comb. 8. -loom, a loom for weaving figured fabrics 
of moderate breadth ; -pin, a pin for fastening a s. ; or 
worn for ornament in a a, l -ring, a ring for holding 
a &. in position. 

Scarf (skajf), sb.* 1497. Lperh. f. (nit.) 
Sw sknrf, Norw, tkarv piece added to lengthen 
a board or garment.] 1 . Carpentry and Ship- 
building. A joint by which two timbers are 
connected longitudinally into a continuous piece 
the ends being halved, notched, or cut away 
so as to fit into each other with mutual over- 
lapping. tb. Shipbuilding. The overlapping 
of adjacent timbers in a ship’s frame, in order 
to secure continuity of strength at the joints 
-1850. 3. Metal-working. The chamfered 

edges of iron prepared for welding 1875. 

Comb . : ■.•joint » senses 1 and 9 j hence -jointing, 
the process of joining timbers by means of a a 

Scarf (sk&if), sb.* Orkn. and Shell, dial. 
1668 [a. ON skarfr .] A cormorant or shag. 

Scarf (skajf), sbfi 1851. [Cf. Scarf vfi] 
Whaling. A longitudinal cut made in a whale’s 
body, 

Scarf (skajf), vA 1598. [f. Scarf rA*] 

1. trans. To cover or wrap with or as with a 
scarf or scarves ; to invest with a scarf, a. To 
wrap (a garment) about or around a person in 
the manner of a scarf (rare) 1602. ta. To bind 
up (wounds) with, or as with a scarf -1643. 

x. transf. Come, seeling Night, Skarfe vp the tender 
Eye of pittifull Day Shaka a. Vp from my cabin 
My sea-gowne scarft about me in the darke, Grop'd 
1 to find out them Shake. 

Scarf Ojkfcrf), v.* 153a. [f. Scarf sb .*] 
1. trams . To ioin by a scarf-joint. a. Metal- 
working. To bevel or flatten (the ends or edges 
of the pieces of metal to be welded) 1831. 3. 

intr. To be joined with a scarf 1794. 

Scarf (skajf), t/. 3 1851. [Goes with Scarf 
jA 4 ] Whaling, trams. To make a 'scarf' in 
the blubber of (a whale). Also absol 

Sca*rf-8kin. 1615. [Scarf j*.i, in sense 
1 light outer covering * ] The outer layer of the 
skin ; the epidermis, cuticle. 

Not a hair Raffled upon the a Tennyson. 
Scarification (skseirifikJbjen). late ME. 
[ad. late L, scarificationcm, f. scarificare to 
SCARiFX .1 x. The action of scarifying ; an in- 


SCARP 

stance of this. a. cower. A slight incision or a 
number of these made by scarifying 1541. 
Scarificator (sksrrinkriitax). 16x1. [a. 

mod.L., f. late L. scarificare.) Sure. An Instru- 
ment used In scarification, for making several 
incisions simultaneously. 

Scarifier (skseTifoiax). 1566. [f. Scarify 
v. +-ER L] i. One who or something which 
scarifies, lit. and fig. a. — Scarificator 
x6ix. 3. Agric . An implement for loosening 
the sail 1797. 4. Road-making , A machine 

used for breaking up a road 189a. 

Scarify (skserifoi), v. 1440. [a. F. scari- 
fier, ad. late L. scarificare, altered f. scarifare 
to scarify, ad. Gr. ampt<f>da$ai to scratch an 
outline, eta , f. ondpupos pencil, stilus.] x . trans. 
(chiefly Surg.). To make a number of scratches 
or slight incisions in (a portion of the body, a 
wound). Hence gen. to cover with scratches. 
1541. b. fig. To make sore, wound. Also, in 
mod. use, to subject to merciless criticism. 
158a. c. transf. To cover with scars, to scar 
1687. a. To make incisions in the bark of (a 
tree) X440. 3. Agric., etc To break up or 

loosen (ground, a road) with a scarifier 1805. 
Scariose (ske®*ri<frs), a. 1785. [ad. mod. 
L. scariosus , of obsc. origin.] Bot. « next. 
Scariotia (skeo rias), a. 1806. [ad. F. 
scarieux, ad. mod.L. scariosus x. Bot. Having 
a dry and shrivelled appearance, a. Zool . Dry, 
not fleshy x86x. 

Scarlatina (sk&jlfit**n&). 1803. [a* mod. 

L., a. It. scarlattina, fem. of scarlattino adj., 
dim. of scarlalto SCARLET.] Path. - SCARLET 
fever. (Pop. often misapprehended as de- 
noting a mild form of the disease.) Hence 
Sc&rlati'nal a. belonging to, resulting from, s. 
Scarlatinous a. affected with s. 

Scarless (skfiMlfis),*. 1630. [f. Scar sb . 1 
+ -less.] x. Showing no scar ; lacking blem- 
ish. a. Leaving no scar 1833. 

Scarlet (ska*jl6t), sb and a. ME. [Aphetic 

a. OF escarlate (mod.F. bear late), supposed to 

be an alteration of Pers. saqaldt a kind of 
rich cloth.] A. sb. x. +a. In early use, some 
rich cloth, often of a bright red colour b. 
I -ater, cloth or clothing of the colour described 
in a. 9. A brilliant vivid red colour, inclining 
to orange 1440. b. A pigment or dye of this 
colour. Now also spec., any one of a certain 
group of coal-tar colouring matters used in 
scarlet pigments and dyes. 1653. 3. Official or 

ceremonial costume of scarlet ; also, the scarlet 
coat worn in the hunting field. Hence occas. 
the rank, dignity, or office signified by a scarlet 
robe. 1496, 

x. b. An Ambassador, whose robes are lined with 
a s. dyed in the blood of Judges Burra a. His 
Friend demanding what $. was? the blind Man an- 
swered, It was like the sound of a Trumpet Lock a 
3 After this he made little account of his S., or degree 
of Cardinal 1685. 

B. adj. (Orig. the sb. used attrib. 1 1. Having, 
or pertaining to, the colour scarlet, late ME, 

b. Clothed in scarlet, wearing a scarlet uniform, 
etc. 1591. c. Red with shame or indignation 
1593. a - fig* Of an offence (after Isa. i. 18) 1 
Heinous, deep-dyed 1603. 

1. The poppies show their a coats Kkata C. She 
flushed a 1881. 

Special collocations : A -day, an occasion in univer- 
sity or civic life marked by tbe public wearing of state 
or official robes of s. ; s. lady, whore, woman* 
abusive epithets applied to the Church of Rome in 
allusion to Rev. xvti. 1-5. b. In names of birds, 
insects, etc. : a. ibis, Eudocimut ruber, a bird con- 
generic with the typical Ibis, native in tropical 
America; 8. mite, Trombidmm holosericeum 1 a 
tanager, the Rbd bird, Py ranges rubra ; s. tiger 
(moth), Hypercamfa dominula. c. In names of 
plants and fruits : s.-bean ■ s. runner 1 a geranium, 
a pelargonium with a blossoms, largely used as a 
bedding-plant { A maple. Acer ruorum ; A oak. 
Querent coccsnea; also, fthe Holm Oak, Quercut 
/text a pimpernel, Anetgallis mrvensis ; s. run- 
ner (bean), Phaseolus mnltifiomt. Hence tSca*r- 
let v. tram*, to clothe in a 1 to colour a -1688. 

Scaflet fe-ver. 1676. A contagious febrile 
disease, distinguished by a scarlet efflorescence 
of the skin and of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth and pharynx. Cf. Scarlatina. b.)b4 
slang, A passion for soldiers (red-coats) 1889, 
Scarp fskijp), ifl.i 156a. [a. ONF. es- 
carpe (mod.F, ickarpe), Ut. sash; see Scarf jA x ] 
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Her. A diminutive of the bend sinister, one-half 
its width, crossing the shield diagonally from 
the sinister chief to the dexter base. 

Scarp (skijp), sb , a 1589- [ad. It. scarfia , 
whence F. escarpe Escarp.] i. Fortif. = Es- 
carp sb. 9. The steep face of a hill 1802. 

Scarp (skaxp), v. 1596. [f. prec.] tram. 
»• Escarp v. Hence Scarped ppl. a. reduced 
to a steep face, laid bare, cut away, steep. 
Scarred (sksud ) , ppl. a . 14 40. [f. Sc a r v. 
+ -ED 1 .] 1. Of the body or its parts : Bearing 

scars or traces of wounds or sores, fl. transf. 
Of inanimate objects: Bearing traces of injury, 
weathering, or the like. Often of rocks : Broken 
as by a convulsion of nature. 1600. 3. Rot. 

Marked with cicatrices or traces of leaves that 
have fallen off 1793. 

Scarry (skaii), a. late ME. [f. Scar 
\b . 1 + -Y L] Precipitous, rocky. 

||Scarus (ske** rtfs) . PI scari (ske»*rai). 
1601. [L., a. Gr. a/capos.') A fish described by 
ancient writers ; in mod. use, the typical genus 
of the family Scaridx\ a fish of this genus, a 
Parrot-fish. 

Scary (ske» ri), a. Also vulgar skeery. 
1582. [f. Scare sb* + -Y *.] 1. Terrifying, 

frightful, a. Frightened, timorous 1827. 

a. Women are skeery critters 1873. 

Scat (skaet), sb. late ME. [a. ON. skattr 
tribute.] a. gen . A tax, tribute. Now Hist. 
b. In Orkney and Shetland, the land-tax paid 
to the Crown by a udal tenant 1577. 

Scat (skset), int . colloq . 1869. ^Origin obsc.] 
Begone 1 Hence joc. used as verb ( xnlr .). 

Scathe (skiiCi), sb. Now arch, and dial. 
OE. [a. ON. skaOi = OE. sc{e)affa harm : — 
OTeut. * ska Port , f. root *skap- ; cf. Gr. daurjOr/s 
unscathed.] fi. One who works harm ; a 
malefactor -ME. a. Harm, damage OE. b. 
Something which works harm 1579. 3. Matter 

for sorrow or regret. [Cf. G. sc hade.] ME. 

B. To the great hurt and skaith of the king’s lieges 
1670. Phr. To do r., to do harm ; And wherein Rome 
hath done you any s., T-et him make treble satisfaction 
Shaks. Hence tScatheflre, a destructive lire or 
conflagration -1796* 

Scathe (sk#8), v. ME. [a. ON. skaOa im- 

ers., it hurts : — OTeut. +skaPdjan, f. +skapon- 

CATHK sb .] 1. trans. To injure, hurt, damage. 
Now arch, and Sc. tb. j pec. To subject to pecu- 
niary loss -1602. 9. To injure or destroy by 

fire, lightning, or the like ; to blast, scorch, sear. 
poet, and rhet . 1667. 3. fig. To * wither ’ with 

fierce invective or satire 1852. 

*. As when Heavens Fire Hath scath’d the Forrest 
Oaks, .With singed top their stately growth though 
bare Stands on the blasted Heath Milt. 3. His 
satire, .scathing.. his old enemies the monks 1867. 

Scatheful (sk/l-tsful), a. arch. OE. [f. 
Scathe sb. + -FUL 1 .] Harmful, injurious. 

Scatheless (sk^-fflcV), a. ME. [f. Scathe 
sb. + -LESS.] Without scathe; unharmed. Hence 
Sca'thelessly adv. 

Scathing ( sk/rflii]), ///. a. 1794. [-ing 2] 
1. That scathes or blasts. 9. Of invective, etc. : 
Very sharp and damaging; searing. * wither- 
ing, cutting 1865. 

a. He launched from the pulpit the most s. invectives 
1863. Hence Sc&'thingly adv. 

Scatology (sk&tp I6dgi). 1876. Tf. Gr. 
«7*<zr-, atewp dung + -(o)i.ogy.] 1. That branch 
of medical science which deals with diagnosis by 
means of the faeces 1897. 9. Palxont. The study 
of fossil excrement or coprolites 1889. 3. Filthy 
literature {rare) 1876. 

Scatqphagous (sk&tp-fegas), a. 1891. [f. 
mod.L. scatophagy s , a. Gr. <r/r arotpayot, f. 
o*ar(o)-, ffftwp dung.] Feeding upon dung. 

Scatter (skae-tw), sb. 1649. [f. next.] l. 
The action or an act of scattering ; wide or ir- 
regular distribution. Now chiefly with ref. to 
shot. 9. A scattering, sprinkling {rare) 1859. 

Scatter (skse’taj), v. [Early ME. ; of ob- 
scure origin ; formed with iterative suffix (see 
-er a ).] x. trans. To dissipate, squander 
(goods or possessions). Obs. or arch. 9. To 
separate and drive in various directions ; to 
disperse, dissipate; to dispel (clouds, mists) 
ME. to. intr. for reft. To separate and dis- 
rse; to go dispersedly or stragglingly. late 
E* 3* trans. To throw about in disorder in 


various places M E. 4. To distribute to various 
positions ; to place here and there at irregu- 
lar intervals, late ME. 5. To throw or send 
forth so that the particles are distributed or 
spread about ; to sow or throw broadcast ; to 
sprinkle ; to diffuse (fragrance) 145a to. intr. 
for reft. 1576. c. trans. Of a gun : To distribute 
(the shot). Chiefly absol. 1741. d. Physics. 
Of a surface, semi-opaque substance : To throw 
back (light) brokenly in all directions 1833. 6. 

To sprinkle or strew with something 1590. 

*. I leave the rest of all my goods to my first-bom 
Edward, to be consumyi or scatterd (for 1 never hofied 
better) 164s. a. Buckingham’s Armie is dispers'd 
and scatter'd Shaks. b. The fugitives scattered for 
miles 1909. 4. Many tributes to his memory are 

scattered over his friend’s other works Lockhakt. 5. 
He . . scatereth y® horefrost like ashes Covrrdalk 
Ps. cxlvii. 16. b. The small shot.. scattered among 
them Dr For. C. The gun scatters well 1833. 6. 

The ground was scattered with elephant's teeth Dr 
Foe. Hence Sca*tteredly, Sca*tteringly advs. 
Sca*tterer. 

Sea 'tier-brain. 1790. [f. prec. + Brain 

j£.] One who is incapable of serious connected 
thought ; a thoughtless, giddy person. So 
Sca tter-brained a. 

Scattergood(sk{e-t3jgud). 1577. [f. Scat- 
ter v. + Good sb. ] One who squanders goods 
or possessions ; a spendthrift. 

Scattering (skae'tarii]'), vbl. sb. ME. 
r-iNG 1 .] 1. The action of Scatter v. ; an 
instance of this, late ME. 9. concr. That which 
is scattered ME. b. A sparse number or 
amount ; a small proportion interspersed 1628. 

Scattering («kse-taj 1 11]). How arch. 1590. 
[f. Scatter v. + -ling *.] A wandering or 
vagabond person; a vagrant. 

Neighbour Scots, and forrein Seatterlings Spenser. 

Scattery (skae'tari), a. 1816. [f. Scatter 
v. +-Y *.] Scattered ; sparse ; straggling. 

Scaturient (sksUifla-ritfnt), a. 1684. [ad. 
L. sratitrientem, scaturirc, f. sca/ere to flow out. J 
That flows out or gushes forth. 

Scaup (skpp). 1797. Short for next. 

Scaup-duck (skp-pidzdc). 167a. [perh. f. 
scaup Scalp * 3 .*] A duck of the genus Fuligula, 
esp. F. marila, inhabiting the northern seas. 
Scaur (skgi). Var. (chiefly ,S 5 r.) of Scar j^. 1 

Scavage (skse-vedj). 1474. [a. AF .scaw- 
age, schawage — North-Eastern OF. cscauwagc , 
f. escauwer to inspect, ad. Flem. scan-wen 
« OE. sciawian Show v.] A toll formerly 
levied on merchant strangers by the mayors, 
sheriffs, or corporations ot various towns, on 
goods offered for sale within their precincts. 
Now Hist. So tSca'vager «■ Scavenger x. 

Scavenge (skm-vend^), v. 1644. [Back- 
formation from next.] 1. trans . To clean out 
(dirt, etc.). 9. To scrape dirt from (the streets) ; 
also, to cleanse (the surface of a river) 1851. 
3. ahtol. or intr. 1883. 4. Of an internal-com- 

bustion engine : To expel exhaust gases, etc. 
from the cylinder 1894. Also as sb. 
Scavenger (skarvend^sj), sb. 1503. [Al- 
tered f. Scavager, with intrusive «. j x. An 
officer whose duty it was to take 'scavage*, 
and, later, to keep the streets clean. Now 
Hist. 9. A person whose employment is to 
clean streets, by scraping or sweeping together 
and removing dirt 1530. b. transf. One who 
or something which removes dirt or putrid 
matter. Applied to animals that feed on decay- 
ing matter, esp. the s. beetle. 1596. c. fig. One 
who collects filth ; one who does 1 dirty work '. 
Also, in favourable sense : One who labours for 
the removal of public evils. 1562. 3. A child em- 
ployed in a spinning-mill to collect loose cotton 
lying about the floor or machinery. Also, a 
roller used to collect the loose fibres or fluff ; 
also called s.-roll. 1833. 

Comb. : B.-beetle, a necrophagous beetle, esp. one 
of the family Scafihidiidm ; -crab, any crab which 
feeds on dead animal matter ; -vulture, Neophron 
perenopterus. Hence Scavenger v. trans. (rare) 
to remove dirt from, chiefly fig, 1 also, to make dirty 
with scavenging. 

Scavenger's daughter. Also Skeving- 
ton's, Skeffington’a daughter. 1564. [From 
a joc. perversion of the name SkevingtonT] An 
instrument of torture (invented iu tne reign of 
Hen. VIII by Leonard Skevington, Lieutenant 
pf the Tower), which (bringjqg the head to the 


knees) so compressed the body as to force the 
blood from the nose and ears. 

Scavengery (sksrvendgsri). 1656. [f. 

Scavenger sb. + -y 8 .] The municipal or state 
arrangements for cleaning and removing dirt, 
refuse, etc. ; the action of collecting and re- 
moving dirt from the streets. 

|| Scazon (sk*i'z?n). PI. scazons, also sea* 
zontea (sk&zp*nt/z). 1651. [L., a. Gr. wv, 

sh. use of pr. pple. of <r*d&c tv to limp, halt.] 
Pwsody. =* Choliamb. Also j. iambic. Hence 
Scaxo*ntlc a. written in scazons ; sb. ■* Scazon. 
Scelerate (seTdrift), a. and sb. 1513. I ad. 

L. sceleratus, scelcrare , f. scelcr-, si el us wicked- 
ness ; see -ATE *.] tA. adj. Atrociously wicked 
-1734. B, sb. An stroi iously wicked person, a 
villain, wretch. Obs. exc. arch , 1715. 

Scelidosaur (sedidosgi). 1861. | ad. mod. 
L. scelidosaurus , f. see lido- used for stem of (f. 
Gr. c/ciXos leg) 4 (ir. oavpa, oavpos lizard.] 
Palxont. A member of the genus Scelidosaurus 
of stegosaunan herbivorous dinosaurs. 
Scelidotherium (sedidojn^ntfm). 1840. 

mod.L., f. see lido- (sec prec.) + Gr. Brjplop wild 
animal.] Palxont. A genus of megatherioid 
edentate mammals. 

||Scena (pn&). 1819. [It., ad. L. scetta 

Scene.] a. A scene in an Italian opera; the 
words and music ol the scene, b. A composi- 
tion consisting largely of recitative of a drama- 
tic and impassioned character, ior one or more 
voices with accompaniment. 

|| Scenario (fena 110). 1880. [It., f. scena 

Scene.] a. A sketch of the plot of a play; 
giving particulars of the scenes, situations, etc. 
b. T he detailed directions for a cinema film. 
+Sce*nary. 1695. [ad. It. scenario ; see prec. 
and -ary 1 B. 2.] 1. « prec. a. -1736. 2. * The 

representation of the plate in which an action is 
performed* (J.) -1808. 3. - Scenery 3. -1808. 

Scend, var. Send sb. and v.i 

Scene (sin). 1540. [a. F. seine, ad. L. scena , 
scxna stage, scene, a. Gr. a/cqvrj tent or booth, 
stage, scene.] I. With ref. to the theatre. 1. 
Antiq . The stage of a Greek or Roman theatre, 
including the platform on which the actors 
stood, and the structure which formed the 
background 1638. 9. The stage or theatre as 

standing for either the dramatic art or the his- 
trionic profession. Now arch. 1683. 3. A stage 

performance; a play in representation. Obs. 
exc. m phr. 1592. 4. The place in which the 

action of a play, or part of a play, is supposed to 
occur. Also, the setting of a dialogue, novel, etc. 
159a 5. A subdivision of an act of a play, or 

of a short play not divided into acts, marked by 
the entrance or departure of one or more actors 
(and often by a change of local). Hence, the 
action and dialogue comprised in any one of 
these subdivisions ; a situation between certain 
actors. 1540. A. T he painted hangings, slides, 
etc., set at the back and sides of the stage, and 
intended to give the illusion of a real view of the 
local in which the action of a play takes place, 
or to symbolize it ; the view thus presented to 
the spectators. Also, any one of these painted 
hangings, slides, etc. 1540. b. transf. A cur- 
tain or veil ; also, a decorative hanging on a 
wall 1638. 7. Behind the scenes : amidst the 

actors and stage-machinery, where ordinary 
spectators are not admitted. Freq. fig. 1668. 

a. Giddy with praise, . . She quits tne tragic a. 
Churchill. 3. The s. ofens or is opened, the action 
of a play (an act ot scene) begins 1 S. opens, Muly 
I^abas appears bound in Chains 1673. 4 * Fbr. To lay 
the s. (see Lav v. III. 4 b.)j In fatre Verona, where 
we lay our S. Shaks. 5. Does not this poisoning s. 
The sacred right of Tragedy profane 1756. 6. Back 

fly the scenes, and enter foot and horse Pop*. 7, fig. 
1, who have been behind the scenes, both of pleasure 
and business C h ester p. 

II. x. The place where an action is carried on 
and people play their parts as in a drama X594. 
to. The world in which man is an actor ; the 
theatre of this life 1669. 9. A view or picture 

presented to the eye (or to the mind) of a place, 
concourse, incident, series of actions or events, 
assemblage of objects, etc. 1653. 8* An action, 

episode, complication of events, or situation, in 
real life 1679. to. An episode, situation, etc., 
forming a subject of narration or description 
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SCENERY 

1630. 4. An exhibition of excited or strong 

feeling between two or more persons ; a stormy 
encounter or interview (cf. Y.faire une seine d 
quelou'un) 1761. 

1. Phr. To enter or appear on the s., to quit the x. 
The s. of action, the place where events are hap- 
pening or business being done., b. This universal 
living s. of things is after all as little a logical world 
as it < is a poetical J. H. Newman. Phr. To quit the s., 
to die. a. The smiling S. wide opens to the Sight 
Pope. 3. You were not made for scenes of danger 
1766. b, Scenes of Clerical Life Geo. Eliot, 4. The 
folly of making a s. 1831. 

Comb. : •••painter, one who paints scenes or 
scenery for the theatre ; •painting, the art of paint- 
ing scenes according to the rules of stage-perspective ; 
•shifter, one who shifts and arranges the scenes dur- 
ing the petformance of a play. 

Scenery (sf*n6ri). 1748. [Alteration of 
Scen-vky, as if f. Scene + -kry.] ti. Dramatic 
action ; a moving exhibition of feeling -1808. 
9. The decoration of a theatre-stage, consisting 
of painted hangings, slides, etc., representing 
the scene of the action ; theatre-scenes collec- 
tively 1770. g. The general appearance of a 
place and its natural features, regarded from 
the picturesque point of view ; the aggregate 
of picturesque features in a landscape 1784. 4. 

(With a and pi.) A landscape or view; a pic- 
turesque scene. Now rare. 1777 . 

3. A . . passion for s. and natural beauty . has . . gained 
an extraordinary power over people's minds 1871. 

Scenic (srnik, se’nik), a. 1623. [a. F. 

scimque, ad. L. seenicus , scxnicus, a. Gr. anjjvi- 
kos belonging to the stage, f. amjvrj Scene.] 
1. Of or belonging to the stage, dramatic, 
theitrical. b. Represented on the stage 174 7. 
c. Of or belonging to stage-scenery or stage 
effect 1868. 9. Dramatic or theatrical in 

style 1857. g. With ref. to painting or sculp- 
ture : Representing a * scene * or incident in 
which several persons are concerned 1848. 

Scenic railway, a miniature railway running through 
artificial picturesque scenery, forming an attraction 
at fairs. So Sce'ltical a. scenic ; theatrical ; +ficti- 
tious, imaginary, late ME. SceulcalJy adv. in a 
a or scenical manner. 

Scenograph (srnograf). 184a. [ad. Gr, 
anrjvoypdQos, f. OKTjvfj SCENE + 7 p&tpeiv to 
write, draw, paint.] »■ next. 

Scenographer (wn/rgriifaj). 1598. [f. as 
prec. + -kr b J A scene-painter ; one who draws 
buildings, etc. in perspective. 

Scenography (sin^grSfi). 1645. [a. F. 

scintigraphic, or ad. L. scenographia , a. Gr. 
atnjuoypa<pla , f. anrjwff Scene ; see -graphy.] 
+ 1. The representation of a building or other 
object in perspective; a perspective elevation 
-1843. a * Scene-painting (in ancient Greece) 
1738. So Scenogra'phic, *al adjs , ; -ally adv . 
Scent (sent), sb, [Late ME. sent , f. sent 
Scent v. Orig. a term of hunting.] 1. The 
faculty or sense of smell. Now only with ref. 
to animals (esp. dogs) which find their prey or 
recognize objects by this sense 1470. 9. The 

odour of an animal or man as a means of pur- 
suit by a hound ; hence a track or trail as indi- 
cated by this odour, late ME, g. In wider 
sense : Distinctive odour. Now almost exclu- 
sively applied to agreeable odours, e. g. those 
of dowers. 1471. 4. An odoriferous liquid pre- 

pared by distillation from flowers, etc. ; a per- 
fume 1750. 

*. The perfret Hound, in S. and Speed Unrivall’d 
173$. fig. A s. for heresy 1857. a. He [xe. a hound] 

. twice to day pick'd out the dullest sent Shaks. fig. 
Trim found he was upon a wrong a Sterne. transfi 
To find a. (i.e. fragments of paper for scattering on 
the ground) for. . Hare- and- Hounds Hughes. Cold s.: 
see Cold a. 11 . 7. Hot s. : see Hot a. 7. To lay, 
put (hounds) on or upon the s. 1 hence fig. to Put (a 
person) on or off the s., also oh a false, wrong s. To 
lose, recover the s., lit. (of hounds) and fig. ; also, to 
lose the s„ (of the game) to baffle the hounds by pass- 
ing through water. To carry a (or the) s., (of ground) 
to retain tne scent of the game ; also (of fox-hounds) 
to follow the scent. 3. A spicy s. Of cinnamon and 
sandal blent Longp. fig. Perhaps some a of the 
coming danger reached hiru 1868. 

Come. : a. -bag, {a) a pouch, sac, or aland found in 
some animals, containing a secreted odoriferous sub- 
stance; (6) a bag containing a strong-smelling sub- 
stance, drawn over ground to make an artificial scent 
for hounds) (e) a Sachet 31 -bottle ; -gland, a 
gland which secretes an odoriferous substance ; -or- 
gan Snt. and Zoot n an organ that secretes scent, a 
scent-bag, scent-gland; -apray, an ornamental s.- 
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bottle with apparatus for distributing the s. in a fine 
spray. Hence Sce*ntful a. full of s., fragrant. 

Scent (sent), v. [Late ME. sent , a. F. 
sentir, to feel, perceive, speo. to smell : — L. 
sentire to feel, perceive.] x. trans. To find or 
track (game, prey, etc.) by the smell ; also, to 
s. out. In later use: To become aware of by 
the sense of smell, b. fig. To perceive as if by 
smell ; to find out instinctively ; to detect 1553. 
9. intr. Of a hound or other animal : ta. To 
perceive the smell of {Cut quarry). b.To hunt 
by the sense of smell ; also, to sniff the air for 
a scent, late ME. g. To exhale an odour ; to 
smell. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 4. trans. 
To impregnate with an odour ; to perfume 1697. 

s. But soft, me thinkeg 1 sent the Mornings Ayre 
Shaks. Like vultures scenting their prey afar 
1878. b. Perhaps not sentine the Design of the 
Clowns 1658. a. b. So sented the grim Feature, and 
upturn'd His Nostril wide into the mirky Air Milt. 

fig. The very air seems of knavery 1831. 4. With 

moak of burning Cedar s. thy Walls Dkydbn. 

Scented (se*nted), ppl. a. 1519. [ f. Scent 
v. and sb.] +1. With prefixed adv. : Endowed 
with the power of tracking by sense of smell 
-1656. 9. Impregnated with perfume 1740. 

3. That has a scent ; exhaling a scent 1666. 

a. S. caper : see Caper sb .* 3. 3. The scentless and 

the s. ro>.e Cow ter. 

Scentless (se-ntles), a. 1605. [f. Scent 

sb. + -less. ] +1. Without the faculty of smell. 

9. Without odour or perlume 1618. 

Scepsis (skepsis). 1876. [a. Gr. anirpts 

inquiry, doubt, f. cKimtadai ; see SCEPTIC.] 
Sceptical attitude in philosophy. 

Sceptic, U. S. skeptic (ske-ptik),a. and sb. 
1575. [ad. F. sceptique, or late L. scepticus, lit. 
inquiring, reflective, distinctive epithet of the 
disciples of Pyrrho ; f. Gr. <rx or- in OieiirrtoBat 
to look out, consider, ablaut-var. of aitov- in 
< TKoirtiv , okovus ; see Scope sb. The spelling 
with sk- is rare in Eng., usual in U.S. The 
pron. with (sk) is due to reversion to Gr.] A. 
adj. — Sceptical a. Now rare exc. as the 
epithet of a school of philosophers. B. sb. 1, 
Philos. One who, like Pyrrho and his follow- 
ers, doubts the possibility of real knowledge of 
any kind ; one w ho holds that there are no 
adequate grounds for certainty as to the truth 
of any proposition whatever. Also, less correct- 
ly. applied to those who deny the competence 
of reason outside the limits of experience. 1587. 
9. One who doubts the validity of what claims 
to be knowledge in some particular department 
of inquiry (e.g. metaphysics, theology, natural 
science, etc.) ; pop., one who maintains a doubt- 
ing attitude with reference to some particular 
question or statement. Also, a person of scep- 
tical temper. 1615. 3. spec. One who doubts, 

without absolutely denying, the truth of the 
Christian religion or important parts of it ; often 
loosely , an unbeliever in Christianity 1638. 4. 

occas., A seeker after truth; an inquirer who 
has not yet arrived at definite convictions 1618. 

1. Hee is a Scepticke, and dare hardly giue credit 
to his senses 1608. a. The Sceptick will not take 
Pains to search Things to the Bottom, but when he 
sees Difficulties on both Sides a resolves to believe 
neither of them Watts. 3. In listening to the argu- 
ments of as. you are breathing a poisonous atmosphere 
1863. 4. The Sceptick doth neither affirm, neither 

deme any Position ; but doubteth of it Raleigh. 

Sceptical, U.S. skeptical (ske*ptikal), a. 
1639. [I- P^cc. + -AL x,] a. Of persons: Inclined 
to or imbued with scepticism; in mod. use 
often, dubious or incredulous, b. Of doctrines, 
opinions, etc. : Characteristic of a sceptic ; of 
the nature of scepticism. Hence Sce*ptically, 
U.S. alte'ptically adv. 

Scepticism, U.S. skepticism (ske-pti- 

siz'm). 1646. [ad. mod. L. scefticismus , f. late 
L. scepticus ; see Sceptic and -ism.] 1. Philos. 
The doctrine of the Sceptics ; the opinion that 
real knowledge of any kind is unattainable 
1661. 9- Sceptical attitude in relation to some 

particular branch of science ; doubt as to the 
truth of some assertion or supposed fact. Also, 
sceptical temper in general 1646. 8* Doabt 
of tne Christian religion, unbelief z8oo* 

1. Consistent rationalism always in the end col- 
lapses into a. 1908. a. A state of r. and suspense may. 
amuse a few inquisitive minds Gibbon. 

Sceptidze (ske’ptiwis), v 1698. [f. Scep- 
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TIC + -IZB 3.J intr. To play the sceptic; to 
take up the position of a philosophical aouhter. 

He haih a great mind to S., and to maintain Para- 
doxes 1698. 

Sceptre (se*ptai), sb. [ME. ceptre, sept re t 
sceptre , a. OF. ceptre , sceptre (mod.F. sceptre ), 
ad. L. sceptrum , a. Or. anrjvrpov 9 f. root of 
<r/rfm*(T0ai to prop oneself.] x. An orna- 
mental rod or wand (often of gold and jewelled) 
borne in the hand as a symbol of regal or im- 
perial authority. b. Her. A representation of 
this 1610. 9 . fig. Taken as the power or au- 
thority symbolized by a sceptre; hence, royal or 
imperial dignity, sovereignty, supremacy, late 
M E. +3. A constellation in the southern hemi- 
sphere -1850. 

1. His Scepter shewes the force of temporall power, 
The attribute to awe and Maiestie Shaks. a. The 
septre fro Juda &hal not be takun awey Wyclif Gen. 
xlix. 10. Hence Sce*ptral a. pertaining to, serving 
as. a s. Sce'ptrelcss a. obeying no a. ; wielding no s. 

Sceptre (se*ptw), v. late ME. [f. pre C.] I. 
trans. To furnish with a sceptre. 9. To touch 
(with a sceptre) as a sign of royal assent or 
ratification (bills passed by Parliament) 1851. 

1. Crown'd with sharp Thorns, and scepter 'd with 
a Reed 1711. 

Sch. In mod. Eng. (sk) is the normal pro- 
nunciation of sch in words of classical derivation, 
where it represents L. sch, Gr. c\* (The only 
exceptions are schist, etc. schedule, and schism , 
etc.) Sch is also pronounced (sk) in Italian 
words, e.g scherzo. The only words in which 
sch represents (s) are schism and its derivatives, 
the pronunciation of the ME. form cisme (from 
OF. cisme ) having survived although the spelling 
has been refashioned. The pronunciation of sch 
as (stj) occurs only medially in escheat, eschew, 
discharge , etc. where the s and the ch belong to 
different syllables. In a few alien words from 
German (e.g. schnapps), in schist, and in schedule 
sch has the value (j). 

|| Schadenfreude (Ja*donfroida). 1999. [G., 
lit. = shame-joy.] Malicious joy in the mis- 
fortunes of others. 

|| Schanse, sebanze, schantze (skans). 
<5. Afr, x88<x [Du. schans (Cape Du. skans) m 
G. schanze.] A heap or breastwork of stones 
used as a protection against rifle fire. 

Schappe (Jwp). 1885. [G., - ‘silk- 

waste \ j A strong dull-surfaced silk fabric. 
Schedule (Je*di«l, U.S. ske'di^l), sb. 
[Late M E. oedule, sedule, a. OF. cedule, ad. late 
L. scedula (in med. and mod.L. also schedula ), 
dim. of L. sceda (in med.L. also scheda ).] +1. 
A slip or scroll of parchment or paper contain- 
ing writing ; a ticket, label, placard ; a short 
note -165a 9. +a. Orig., an explanatory or 

supplementary paper or slip of parchment ac- 
companying or appended to a document ; in 
i6-i7th c. occas. used for a codicil to a will, 
b. Hence, an appendix to an Act of Parliament 
or a legal instrument containing a statement 
of details, c. In wider sense, any tabular or 
classified statement, as, e.g. an insolvent's 
statement of assets and liabilities, a return of 
particulars liable to income-tax. etc. Occas. 
a blank form to be filled up by the insertion 
of particulars under the several headings, late 
ME. 3. A time-table. Chiefly U.S . 1873. 

3. transf. Halting was not in rMs] *. for that after- 
noon 1873- On s. (tfmr), to schedule time (orig. 

Schedule (Jfcditfl, U.S. ske'diiri), v. 2 86a. 
[f. prec.] x. trans. To enter in a schedule or 
list. In railway use : To enter (a train) in the 
time-table. Often in ppl . a. a. To affix as a 
schedule ( to an Act of Parliament) 1885. 

1. The train got in at the scheduled time {mod.). 

Scheelite y Plait). 1837. [f. name of K. W. 
Scheele, the discoverer of tungstic acid + -ITE 1 
9b.l Min. Tungstate of calcium, found in 
brilliant crystals of various colours. 

|i Schelling (ske’lii), Du. sxe ’lin). Obs. exc. 
Hist . 1535. [Du. Cf. Skilling*. J A silver coin 
formerly current in the Low Countries, of the 
value of 6 stivers or from 5 d. to jkd, sterling. 
||Scbelm(felm). arch. 1584. [G.] A rascal. 
Schema (skl-mfi). Pi. schemata (skf m&- 
t&). 1839. [a. Gr. <rx 5 pa Scheme j*. 1 ] Philos. 
In Kant : Any one ef certain forms or rules of 
the ' productive imagination ’ through which (he 
understanding is able to apply its ' categories* 

(*) (rttn). f (Fr.faiTc). * (fir, fcra, earth). 
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to the manifold of sense-perception in the pro- 
cess of realising knowledge or experience. 
Schematic (ski mac ’tit), <2. 1701. fad. 

mod.L. schematicus , f. schemata SCHEMA, 
Scheme jJ. 1 ] i. Pertaining to a scheme or 
schema; fcorresponding (to something else) 
according to a scheme, a. Pertaining tological 
* figure ’ 1838. 3. Suggested or modified by a 

preconceived system 1894. 4 .Fine Art. Follow- 
ing a conventional type 1868. 

4. Their art symbolised these in grand s. forms 1868. 

Schematism {pki^mfitiz’m). 1617. [ad. 
mod.L. schema tismus, a. Gr. oyrjftartcfibs, f. 
ffxrjfjuxrifav SCHEMATIZE V.] fl. The USC of 
a * scheme ’ or rhetorical figure. Collins. a. 
Mode of arrangement of parts or particles ; 
inner structure. Now rare. 1660. 3. A schema- 

tic arrangement ; a set form for classification or 
exposition. Also, the schematic method of 
presentation. 1701. 4. Philos . ‘Schematising’ 

action (of the intellect). In Kant : The applica- 
tion of the categories, by means of schemata, to 
the data of sense-perception. 1839. 

Scbematist (ski-mAtist). 1693. [f. Gr. 

ayrifm r-, tryrjpa + - 1 ST.] 1. The framer of a 

4 scheme ’ or system of doctrine. +a. One who 
expounds a scheme; a projector -1739. 

Schematize (skTm&taiz), v. i8a8. [ad. 
Gr. ffx r U MaT *C* lv t x * i rans - 

To reduce to a scheme or formula, a. Kantian 
Philos . To apply the categories, by means of 
schemata, to the data of sense-perception 1839. 

Scheme (skim), sb. l 1550. [a. med.L. 

schema, a. Gr. tryi It* 1 form, figure, f. root ay, 
connected w. Gr. iytty to have, be in such or 
such a condition.] +1. Rhet. — Figure sb. V. 
z. -1684* +■• A diagram showing the rela- 

tive positions, either real or apparent, of the 
heavenly bodies ; esp. in Astral ., a horoscope 
-1824. +3. In wider sense : A diagram ; a 

figure drawn to illustrate a mathematical pro- 
position, etc. ; a map or plan of a town ; an 
architect's designs for a building ; and the like 
-1826. 4. An analytical or tabular statement, 

au An epitome exhibiting the structure of a 
book, passage, argument, etc. ; also, an outline 
draft of a projected literary work 1647. b. A 
table ; a prearranged system of classification 
1677. 5. a. A plan, design; a programme of 

action 1647. b. Hence, A plan of action de- 
vised in order to attain some end ; a project, 
enterprise. Often with unfavourable notion, a 
self-seeking or an underhand project, a plot, 
or a visionary or foolish project. 17x8. c. An 
escapade of a humorous character, a 'spree*. 
Now dial. 1758. 6. fa. A theory -1725. 

b. A body of related doctrines, a speculative 
system 1685. 7. A system of correlated things, 

institutions, arrangements, etc. ; the manner in 
which such a system is organized 1736. b. 
Painting. S . of colour i the system of selection 
and arrangement of colours characteristic of a 
particular painter or school, or adopted in a 
particular picture. Also c . scheme , often used 

f en. for any arrangement of colours. 1884. t8. 
orm, aspect, appearance -1743. 
a. To make a small velvet bag, for the scheme of 
nativity Scott, a. A s. of the city of Lepaiito 168a. 
4. a. I intend this but for a S. of a larger Design 1695. 
D« In Chapter lx. is given his S. of Sciences 1868. 3. 
a. That ia tha whole s. and intention of all marriage, 
articles Gat. b. But this deep-laid s. was in a mo. 
ment disconcerted 1759. The great irrigation schemes 
of the North-West Provinces 18 88. Phr. To lay a r. 
6. b. His comprehensive s. of theology 1858. 7. Ah 

Love I could tnou and I with Fata conspire To grasp 
this sorry S. of Things entire, Would not we shatter 
it to bits FitzGexaux 8 . For they bad the 5. of 
truth not the substance 1677. 

Scheme (skim), sb* 1690 (skeen). [Origin 
obsc.] In fall s.-&rchs The arch of larger 
radius in the middle of a three-centre arch or 
elliptical arch. b. qua.s\~adj. Constructed with 
a 4 scheme ' 1703. 

Scheme (skim), v. 1716. [f. Scheme jAi] 
1 . trans . To devise as a scheme ; to lay schemes 
for ; to effect by contrivance or intrigue 1767. 
to. intr. To use ingenuity, resort to contriv- 
ance ; to devise plans, esp. underhand or with 
sinister motive 184a. s. trans . To reduce to 
a scheme or formula (rare) 1716. 
t. To. .a a mode of escape 1868. Hence Schemer, 


one who devises or enters into schemes 1 one who 
plots. Schemiingly adv. 

Schemist (sk/mist). 1794. [f. Scheme 

sb. 1 + -1ST.] tx. An intriguing plotter >1835, 
n. One who forms a scheme ; a projector 1753. 
|| Scherm (skerra). S. Afr. 1861. [Du.,* 
G. schirm screen.] A screen or barrier of brush- 
wood or the like which serves as a protection for 
troops, as an ambuscade from which to shoot 
game, or to prevent cattle from straying. 

|| Scherzando (skertsa'nd*), adv. 181 1. [ It., 
f. scherzare to play, t scherzo .] Mus. A direc- 
tion : Playfully, sportively. Also attril. (qua&i- 
adj.), and elhpt. as sb., a s. movement. 
j| Scherzo (ske'rts*). 186a. [It., lit. sport, 
jest.] Mus . A lively movement, occupying the 
second or third place in a symphony or sonata. 
|| Schiedam (skPdaem, skidse'm'). i8ai. A 
variety of gin, so called from the town in Hol- 
land where it is distilled. 

|| Schiller (Ji'lai). 1804. [G., play of colours, 
etc.] Min. x. In terms adapted from G., de- 
noting minerals or rocks having a shining sur- 
face, as s. asbestos, rock, - stone . a. A peculiar 
lustre characteristic of certain minerals, as hy- 
persthene. Also attrib. 1835. 

Schillerize (Jrlsrsiz), v. 1885. [f. prec. 

+ -IZE. | trans. To subject (a crystal) to schil- 
lerization. Hence Schilleriza-tlon, a process 
of change in crystals, giving rise to a ‘schiller* 
appearing when the crystal is turned in various 
directions. 

Schiller spar ([i a 1ni, spax). 1796. [ad.G. 

schillerspalh ; see SCHILLER 1 and Spar sb.\ 
Min . -= Bastite. 

|| Schilling (jl'lii]). 1693. [G. ; see Shil- 
ling.] A silver coin and money of account 
formerly in use in North Germany, b. A modern 
Austrian coin (par about 7 d.), xoo groschen. 

|l Schindylesis (skindilrsis). 1830. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. oyiobvkrfais.^ Anat. An articulation 
formed by the reception of a thin plate of one 
bone into a fissure or groove in another. 
||Schipperke (Ji*paik/, skip-, Du. IJsx* *- 
parka). 1887. [Du. dial., lit. 1 little boatman ’.] 
A kind of lapdog. 

Schism (srz'm). [Late ME. scisme, a. OF. 
ad. eccl L. sekisma , a. Gr. cryiatsa rent, cleft, 
f. ayi&- f to split, rend. Refashioned in 

16th c. after Gr.] 1. In the versions of the 
N.T. : A (metaphorical) rent or cleft, a. Eccl . 
A breach of the unity of the visible Church ; the 
division of the Church, or of some portion of 
it, into separate and mutually hostile organiza- 
tions ; the condition of being so divided, or an 
instance of this late ME. b. spec. A state of 
divided spiritual allegiance in Western Christen- 
dom caused by a disputed election to the 
Papacy ; esp. The Great ( Western ) S. (1378- 
1417) 1460. c. The offence of causing or pro- 
moting divisions in the Church, late ME. d. 
A sect or body formed by division within the 
Church ; a schismatic sect 15x1. 3. gen. In 

early use, a state of disunion, dissension, or 
mutual hostility. Now, a division into mutually 
opposing parties of a body of persons that have 
previously acted in concert. Also, in recent 
use, a discord, breach (between persons or 
things), late MC. 

1. 1 Cor . xii. 95. a. C. From all false doctrine, hereby, 
and s. Bk. Com. Prayer , Litany. 3. The eternal and 
) inevitable s. between the Romanticists and the Classi- 
cists 1839. 

Comb.-. S. Act, the statute 13 Anne c. 7 (1714 1 re- 
pealed in 1719 by 5 < Geo. I, c. 4), requiring all teachers 
to conform to the Established Church 
|| Schisma (ski'zmfi). PL schismata. 1653. 

, late L. sekisma 1 dimidiura commatis spec, 
use of Gr* agio pa division.] Acoustics, fa. In 
ancient Gr. use, the half of a comma, b. The 
difference between a diaschisma and a syntonic 
comma, represented by the ratio 30^05 1 32.768. 

Schismatic (sizmaetik), a. and sb. [Late 
ME. cysmatyki , scismatih , etc., a. OF. cis-, 
scismatique , ad. eccl. L. schismaticus^ a. eccl. 
Gr. oxtdfMTt/tbSf t ayio/mr^, trxltrua Schism.] 
A. ad / . Of or pertaining to schism or schisma- 
tics ; of the nature of schism; guilty of the 
offence of schism 1440. 

Though tha s. Swede, Gustavos, Is Gone home 
Byrom. 


B. sb. One who promotes or countenances 
schism in the Church ; one who Is guilty of the 
sin of schism; a member or adherent of a 
schismatical body, late ME. b. spec. In R.C. 
use, one of those Roman Catholics who in the 
reign of Elizabeth conformed by occasionally 
attending the services of the Church of Eng- 
land, in order to avoid the penalties denounced 
against recusants 1584, So Schiama'tical a., 
•ly adv., -neem. 

Schematize (sl*zm&tsiz), v. r6oi. [a. OF. 
scismatiser , f, Gr. tryurfiar-, oytofsa Schism + 
-fZB x.j x. intr. To behave as a schismatic ; to 
favour or advocate schismatic principles; to 
lead or belong to a schismatic body. 0. trans . 
a. To lead into schism, b. To divide into 
parties, rare . 1645. 

Schist (Jist). 1793. [a. F. schiste , a. L. 

schist os fissile, a. Gr. aytorbs, f. oyib-, ayt(eir 
to split; see Schism.] Geol. A crystalline rock 
whose component minerals are arranged in a 
more or less parallel manner. 

Schistose a. 1794. [f. Schist 

+ -ose *.] Geol. Laminated ; having a forma- 
tion resembling a schist. Hence Schiato'sity 
Geol., the direction or line of cleavage in a rock 
of crytalline formation. So Schi'stoua a. 180a. 

ScnizaiiLbUS (hkoizaen^s, ski-). 1699. 
[mod.L., f. Schizo- ■+ Gr. &v€os flower.] Any 
plant of the solanaceous genus so-called, having 
finely divided leaves .ind showy flowers. 

Schizo- (skai m zo, skairp-), comb, form irreg. 
repr. Gr, tryl^av to split. 

Schi'zocarp [Gr. Kapn-ot fruit] Bot ., a term applied 
to dry fruits which break up into two or more one- 
seeded mericarps without dehiscing. Schl'zoccele 
(-sfl) [Gr. koi\ov hollow] Zool., a perivisceral cavity 
formed by a splitting of the mesoblast. ||Schizo- 
ge'nesif) Biol., fissiparouft generation Schizo- 
gnathism (-p'gnS^iz’m) [Gr. yvaho% jaw] Otnttk.. a 
condition in which the bony palate »i* cleft from the 
posterior nares to the end of the beak ; hem e Schizo • 
gnathoua a., having a cleft palate. Schizogony 
i-fgdnX) [Gr. -yoeia reproduction! Zool., = sthizoge ne- 
sts-, hence Schizogo'nic a,, pertaining to schizo- 
gony! spec. s. cycle, tbe second of the two stsgrs in 
the life-history of a Coccidian. || Schizomycetes 
(-maNJ'tfr) sb. pi. [MycktksJ, a group of microscopic, 
rod like, unicellular organisms, multiplying by fission, 
variously known as Bacteria, Microbes, etc. I rarely 
in sing, schizomycete. Schl'zophyte (-(sit) 
[-FHYTU.] Biol., a microscopic organism multiplyiii| 
by fission, akin to Schi&omycetes. Schi*zopod 
(•ppd) Zool., a member of the li Schizo*poda sb. pi. 
[Gr. iro8- foot], a sub-order of crustaceans, named 
from the apparent splitting of the thoracic limbs pro- 
duced by the great development of the exopod lies; 
hence Schizo'podous a. Scbizorhi'nal a. [Gr. 
pCv-, pi* none] Omit A. having each nasal bone deeply 
cleft or forked. 

Schizophrenia (skaizifrraifi, skidzo-, -ts-). 
19x2 (mod.L. (Bleuler); Gr. <ppfy mind; ice 
prec., -IA L] A form of mental disease in 
which the personality is disintegrated and de- 
tached from its environment ; 4 split-mind So 
Schi'zopbrene (-frfn), one so affected, -phrenic 
(-fre nik) a 

IjSchloss (pps), 1838. [G.] A (German) 
castle 

(iSchmelz (/melts), Schmelze (jme-ltsaL 
1851. Also schmelz glaas. [G. schmelz(glas), 
f. schmelz enamel, fusion of colours.] Applied 
to various kinds of Bohemian glass prepared to 
receive colour 

|| Schnapps (Jnsrps). 1818. [G.] An ardent 
spirit resembling Hollands gin. 

Schnebelite (Jn/i-b£ldit). 1893. [f. the 

name Schnebelin + -its 1 4.] An explosive 
principally composed of specially treated 
chlorate of potash, invented by the brothers 
Schnebelin. 

Schneiderian (Ju»idl*'ri&n), a. 1803. [f. 
name of C. V. Schneider of WOrtemberg ( 1610- 
60).] S. membrane , the mucous membrane of 
the nose. 

|1 Schnorrer (Jnprai). Jewish. 1899. [Yid- 
dish var. of G. schnurref, f. schnurrtn (slang) 
to go begging.] A Jewish beggar. 

Scholar (skp'l&x). [OE. scolere . scoliere, 
ad. late L. scholaris ((. sc ho la School). In ME. 
a. AF. escoler, OF. escolier, of the same origin.] 
1. One who is taught in a school ; now esf. a boy 
or girl attending an elementary school, to* A 
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SCHOLARCH 

pupil {of a particular master). Now arch, or 
rhet. OE. e, transf. One who acknowledges 
another as his master; a disciple 1577* d. 
With qualifying adj. 3 One who is quick (slow, 
etc.) at learning 1605. a. One who studies in 
the ‘ schools ‘ at a university ; a member of a 
university, esp. a junior or undergraduate 
member. Now Hist, and in official use. 
ME. 3. A learned or erudite person ; esp. one 
who Is learned in the classical languages and 
their literature, late ME. b. In illiterate use, 
•ne whom the speaker regards as exceptionally 
learned. Often merely, one who is able to read 
and write. 1644. 4* A student who receives 

emoluments, during a fixed period, from the 
funds of a school, college, or university, towards 
defraying the cost of his education or studies, 
and as a reward of merit 1 tjxi. 

1 1 am no breeching sch oiler in the schooles Shaks. 
C. The Romans confessed themselves the scholars of 
the Greeks Johnson. 3. As becommed a Gentleman 
and a Scholer i6ai. b. Nay, faith, sir, 1 am not so 
good a schollard to say much 1667. 

Scholarch (skylark). 1863. [ad. Gr. 
cX°^PXV s t f* school + -apxrji ruler.] 

Hist. The head of a school : spec . a. The head 
of an Athenian school of philosophy, b. In 
some Continental countries, an official formerly 
charged with the inspection of schools. 

ScbO'larisni. Now rare. 1588. [f. Scholar 
-»-- iSMib.] The learning of the ‘schools’; 
scholarship. Occas. used disparagingly, 
t Schola*rity. rare 1599. [ad. mcd. L. seko- 
laritatem, f. scholaris Scholar; see-lTY.] The 
status of a scholar -1895. 

Scho larlike, a. and adv. 1551. [-like.] 
A. adj. +1. Pertaining to scholar* or ‘the 
schools’; scholastic -159a. a. Resembling or 
befitiing a learned man; scholarly 1^89. *fB. 
adv. I .ike a scholar or learned man ; In a man- 
ner befitting a scholar -1627. 

A. a. Truewic was a S. kind of man Dryden. 

Scholarly (skp-l&jli), a. 1638. [f. Scholar 
+ -LY 1 .] Pertaining to, or characterizing, a 
scholar ; befitting, or natural to, a scholar ; 
learned, erudite. 

A slight 1, stoop R. Bridges. 

Scholarly (ikpia-ili), adv. rare. 1598. [f. 
Scholar + -ly *.] As befits a scholar. 

.S’tcnke scholarly, and wisely Shake. 

Scholarship (skfHaxJip). 1535. [-ship.] 
t. 'The attainments of a scholar ; learning, 
erudition ; esp. proficiency in the Greek and 
Latin languages and their literature. Also, the 
collective attainments of scholars ; the sphere 
of polite learning. 1589. b. Applied, by un- 
learned speakers, etc., to more modest educa- 
tional attainments 1620. a. The status or 
emoluments of a scholar (see Scholar 4) at a 
school, college, or university 1535. 

t. b. Then ten my schotlership a gentleman, Both 
reade and write, ana cast a count I can 1630. a. I’d 
sooner win two School-house matches running than 
get the Balliol scholarship any day Hughes. 

Scholastic (sk<flse‘stik), a. and sb. 1596. 
[ad. L. scholastic us, a. Gr. axokaoriKus, i. 
trxok&(uv to devote one's leisure (to learning), 
orig. to be at leisure, L oxok-ff leisure; see 
School jJ. 1 ] A. adj ti- Of persons: Having 
the characteristics of the scholar or student. 
Milt. a. Of or pertaining to the teaching or 
methods of the Schoolmen 1596, 8. Pertaining 
to schools or school education 1647. 4* Fol- 

lowing the methods of the ' schools ’ ; befitting 
the school ; in bad sense, * pedantic, needlessly 
subtle * (J.) 1779* 

a. The absurdities of s. philosophy Goldsm. 3. It 
b too common for those who have been bred to the 
•cholaslick profession . . to disregard every other quali- 
fication Johnson. 

B. sd. 1. A Schoolman or a disciple of the 
Schoolmen 1644. fa. A scholar, man of learn- 
ing ; occas. a mere scholar, as opp, to a man of 
the world -1748. 3. X. C. Ch . A member of 

the third grade in the organisation of the Society 
of Jesus 1853. 

1. The shallow commenting of Scholasticka Milt. 
So tSchola*atic*l a. *131-17931 4y adv. 1359, 

Scholasticism (tkilarstisii’m). 1756. [C 
proc. -f-lSM.] i.Tho doctrines of the School- 
men ; the predominant theological and philo- 
sophical teaching of the period a.d. 1000-1500, 
based upon the authority of the Christian 
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Fathers and of Aristotle and his commentators 
1756. a. Servile adherence to the methods 
and teaching of the schools; narrow or un- 
enlightened insistence on traditional doctrines 
and forms of exposition x86i. 

Scholiast (skJu-Uaeat). 1583, [ad. late L. 
sekoliasta , a. late Gr. o’xoAiao’rqs, i 
f. Scholium.] One who writes ex- 

planatory notes upon an author ; esp. an ancient 
commentator upon a classical writer. Hence 
Scholia’atic a . of or pertaining to a s, 

W Scholion (akifcflyn). Now ran. 1579. 
[Gr. ; see next.] =» next 1. 

A. . Glusse, or a., for tliex petition of old wnrdex 1579. 

i| Scholium (skou'li&n). TV. scholia (sk<?u - 
ltfi). 1535* [med.L., ad. Gr. crydAiov, f. 0 X oK 4 
School j^. 1 ] An explanatory note or comment ; 
spec, an ancient exegetical note or comment 
upon a passage in a Greek or Latin author, 
b. In certain mathematical works: A note 
added by the author illustrating or further 
developing some point treated in the text 1704. 
So fSchoJy sb. scholium -1697 ; v. irons, to 
write scholia upon ; intr, to comment -1641. 

School (skwl), sb. 1 [OE. scAl , a. L. schola 
school, a. Gr. cxokrj, orig. leisure.] L x. An 
establishment in which boys or girls, or both, 
receive instruction, b. Used, without article, 
to mean : Instruction in, attendance at, a school 
OE. c. Used, without article, for: A session 
of school ; the set time of attendance at school 
1598. d. Those who are present in, or are at- 
tending, a school ME. e. Applied (as in upper, 
lower s.) to a division of a large school, com- 
prising several forms or classes. Also, in Jesuit 
schools, a form or class. 1629. f. The building 
in which a school is carried on. At Rugby, a 
school-house ; also, the large class-room of a 
school-house. 1843. S- High School. A desig- 
nation applied to certain classes of schools for 
secondary education in the British Islands and 
the U.S. x S3 1 - a.The place in which an ancient 
Greek or Roman philosopher taught his hearers, 
late ME. 3. gen. An institution in which in- 
struction of any kind is given (whether to chil- 
dren or adults). In recent use, after French 
example, employed as the official title of various 
institutions for superior technical or scientific 
instruction, e. g. The S. of Mines, The S. of 
Economics, etc. 1440. b. spec. <= riding*. 1850. 
4 .Jig. A place, environment, etc., where one 
gams instruction in virtue, accomplishments, 
or the like ; a person or thing regarded as a 
source of instruction or training OE. 5. The 
body of persons that are or have been taught 
by a particular master (in philosophy, science, 
nrt, etc.); hence, a body or succession of per- 
sons who are disciples of the same master, or 
who are united by a general similarity of princi- 
ples and meihocls xoxa; also, a type or brand 
of doctrine or practice 1892. b .Jig. A set of 
persons who agree in certain opinions, etc. 1798. 

s. Board-, Charity-, Grammar-, Infant-, Public, 
Sunday-school: see those words: also Free school 
\ Frkk a IV. 7). b. Phr. To be at s., to go to to jut, 
send to s. ; She was a vixen when she went to scboole 
Shaks. Togo to s » (to), fig., to submit to be taught 
(by). To put to s ., fig., to subject to teaching 1 often, 
to presume to correct (one’s superior). To keep (a) s., 
to be the master or mistress of a s. To tell tales out 
of said lit. of children (now rare or *&.): hence 
jig. to betray damaging secrets, c. How now Sir 
Hugh, no Schoole to day ? Shaks. Keeping me in 
after s. to study 1893. 3. Dancing, music, ridings, 

fig. The S. for Scandal Sheridan (title). 4. Empires, 
and Monarch®, and thir radiant Courts, Best s. of 
best experience Milt. 5. The Roman, the Florentine, 
the Bolognese school* .. These are the three great 
schools of the world in the epick stile. Sir J. Reynolds. 
b. Of the old s n old-fashioned. 

IL Senses of mediaeval academic origin, x. 
An organised body of teachers and scholars in 
one of the higher branches of study cultivated 
in the Middle Ages j esp. a faculty of a uni- 
versity. Now Hist, OE. b. collect • pi. fin 
later use always the schools.) The faculties 
composing a university j universities in general ; 
the sphere or domain of academic discussion or 
traditional academic doctrines and methods, 
late ME. a. The <S.. the Schools 1 the School- 
men,the scholastic philosophere and theologians 
collectively. Now rare or Ohs, 16x4. 3. a. sing. 
The building or room set apart for the lectures 
or exercises of a particular * school * (in a univer- 
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sity). b. fl. A building belonging to a univer- 
sity, containing rooms orig. for lectures in the 
several faculties, later for the disputations and 
exercises for degrees, etc. Hence, in mod. 
Oxford use : The building in which most of the 
university examinations are held. X590. 4. In 

mod. Oxford use. a.//. The periodical examina- 
tion® for the degree of B.A. 1828. b. Each of 
the several courses of study, in any of which an 
* honours ’ degree in Arts may be taken : cor- 
responding to the Cambridge * Tripos ’ 1873. 

1. Siche doutes we shulden sende to J? e *cole of 
Oxenforde Wycmf. b. This whole mystery of Genera 
snd Species, which make such a noise in the Schools 
Locke. 3. b. There is no more characteristic spot in 
Oxford than the quadrangle of the schools Hughrb. 

+IU. A particular method or discipline taught 
-1529. 

Frenssh she spak fill faire and fetisly, After the 
scole of Stratford atte Bowe Chaucer. 

IV. Kepr. L. schola, Gr. oxoA.17, in late senses, 
tx. A public building, gallery, or the like- 1601 
a. Hist. One of the cohorts or companies into 
which the Imperial guard was divided 1776. 

Comb. : a.-book, a book of instruction used at s. ; 
-craft (arch.), knowledge taught in schools 1 -dame, 
an old woman who keeps a small s. for young child- 
ren; -day, («) pi. the days or period (of one’s life) in 
which one is at s. 1 (b) a day on which there is 
ordinary instruction in a day-s. ; -divine =* School- 
man 1 ; -divinity, the religious principles and doc- 
tunes taught in the mediaeval ‘Schools’; -doctor, 
t(a) = Schoolman 1 ; (£) the medical attendant of a a : 
•inspector (cf. Inspector 1); -learning, t(«) the 
learning of 1 the schools *; (b) education at s.; -ma'am, 
•inarm, a schoolmistress -mate, a companion at s. ; 
•ship, a ship used for training boy* in practical sea- 
manship ; -time, (<r) the time at which s. commences, 
or during which *. continues ; (/*) that period of life 
which is passed at s. Hence Schoo'lery (rare), that 
which is taught in a s., or as in a *. 

School (skttl), sb .* late ME. [a. Du. school 
troop, multitude, 'school' of whales >— MDu. 
schole, OS. sco l a troop OE. scolu : — OTeut, 
*skuld, perh. orig. ‘ division ’, f. +shel -, skal-, 
skul - to divide.] x. A shoal or large number of 
fish, porpoises, whales, etc. swimming together 
whilst feeding or migrating. a. transf. fa. A 
troop, crowd (of persons) } a large number, 
mass (of inanimate things), b. A flock, com- 
pany (of animals). 1555. 

1. A Scool of Pilchards, came swimming.. Into the 
Harbour De Foe. 

School (*k£l), v.i 1573. [f. School sbA] 
1. trans. To put or send to school ; to educate 
at school 1577- a. ‘ To teach with superiority, 
to tutor ’ (1.) 1573. tb. To chastise -1628. 3. 
To educate, train (a person, his mind, tastes, 
powers, etc.) ; to render wise, skilful, or tract- 
able by training or discipline. Often transf . , 
said of God, the experiences of life, surrounding 
influences, etc. 1591. b. To discipline, bring 
under control, correct (oneself, one's thoughts, 
feelings, etc.) 1579. c. pass . To be educated in 
(certain beliefs, sentiments, habits). Also const 
inf. i8ai. 4. To instruct (a person) how to act ; 
to teach (a perron) his part 1579. 5. To train 

or exercise (a horse) in movements 1869. b. 
intr. To ride straight across country X885. 

1. Yet hee’s gentle, neuer school’d, and yet learned 
Shaks. a. He schooleth and lessoneth the Pope 
plainly 1634. 3. They were too well schooled in the 

tricks of reservation 1836. b. I pray you schoole 
your selfe Shaks. 4. Heredias schooled Salome in 
the part she was to play 1874. 

School (sk£l), vA 1597. [f. School sb. 2] 
intr. To collect or swim together in ‘ schools *• 
To s. up : to collect at or near the surface of 
the water, said of fishes. 

Sdhoo*l board. 1870 [Board sb. II. 4 b.] 
In England and Wales from 1870-1902, and in 
Scotland since 1872, a body of persons elected 
bv the ratepayers of a * school district * to pro- 
vide sufficient accommodation In public elemen- 
tary schools for all the children of the district. 
Schoolboy (skfl-lboi). 1588. [f. School 
sb . 1 + Boy.] i* A boy attending or belonging 
to a school, a. attrib. or adj. 1687. 

s. Every Schole-boy knows It Jeb. Taylor. 
Schoolfellow (staHIed**). 1440. [f. 

School sb . 1 4- Fellow j*.] One who Is or 
formerly was at the same school at the same 
time with Another. 

Schoolgirl (skfl'lg&il). 1809. [f. School 
sb . 1 + Girl.] A girl attending school. Hence 
Sehoolgtartlsh m. 
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Schoo'l-house. late ME. 1. A building 
appropriated for the use of a school ; also, the 
dwelling-house provided for the use of the 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress, usu. adjoining 
a school, a. At some public schools, the name 
given to the head master’s house Also, the 
boys belonging to this house. 1857. 

Schooling (sk/Hiq), vbl. sb. 1449* [f. 

School v . 1 + -ing *.] 1. The action of teach- 

ing, or the state or fact of being taught, in a 
school ; scholastic education, b. The main- 
tenance of a child at school ; cost of school 
education 1563. fa. Disciplinary correction, 
chastisement ; admonition, reproof -1818. 3. 

The exercising of horse and rider in the riding- 
Bchool, or of horses in the hunting-field 1753. 

a. I confess I thought the a as severe as the case 
merited Scott. 

Schoolman (skiHm&n). 1540. [School 
jA 1 I x. One of the writers, from about the 9th 
to the 14th c., who treat of logic, metaphysics, 
and theology as taught in the mediaeval 4 schools' 
Or universities; a mediaeval scholastic, ta. One 
who is versed in the learning of the * schools ’, 
esp. one who is expert in formal logic or school- 
divinity -1732. 3. One engaged in scholastic 

pursuits ; a professional teacher or student 1712. 

x. He would stand, like the Schoolman’s Ass, 
Irresolute. .betwixt equal Motives Hums, 

Schoolmaster (skiWnwstaj) ME. [f. 
School jA 1 -!- Master jA 1 ] i. The master 
of a school, or one of the masters in a school, 
tb. Applied to a private tutor -1654. □. Used 

as a name for certain species of fishes 1734. 

x. The s. is abroad, a saying of Ld. Brougham, 
orig. expressing exulting confidence in the results of 
the spread of popular education, but later used chiefly 
in derision, b. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 94. Hence School- 
master v. (rare) trans. to govern, regulate, or com- 
mand in the manner of a s. Schoo'lmasterlng 
vbl. sb. the occupation or profession of a s. ; also, an 
education in school. Schoo'lmasterish a. 

Schoolmistress (sk£*lmi:stres). 1500. [f. 
School sb . 1 + Mistress.] A woman who 
teaches in a school ; the mistress of a school, 
tin early use, a female teacher, governess. 
Schoolroom (sk£*lr«m). 1775. [f. School 
jA 1 + Room jA] A room in which a school 
is held. Also, a room in a private house, in 
which the children of the family receive instruc- 
tion or prepare their lessons. 

Schoolward (sk£*lw§id), adv. and a. 1801. 
[f. School sb . 1 + -ward.] A. adv. Towards, 
tin the direction of, school. B. adj. Directed or 
going toward school 1888. So Schoo'lwards 
adv . 

Schooner (skw-noi), sbA 1716. [Origin 
vneertain. Usu. derived from a supposed New 
England verb *seoon or *scun * to skim along 
•n the water ’.] x. A small sea-going fore-and- 
aft rigged vessel, orig. with only two masts, but 
now often with three or four, and carrying one 
or more topsails, a. Prairie s., a large wagon 
with a canvas hood, used esp. by settlers cross- 
ing the prairies. U.S. 1858. 

Schooner (sk«*no.i), sb* 1886. [Origin 
Obsc.'J a. U. S. A tall beer-glass containing 
about double the quantity of an ordinary tum- 
bler. b. Hence, in local British use, a retail 
measure of about 14 fluid ounces for beer 
Schorl (Jjfcl). 1779. [a. G. schorl ; origin 
unkn.] Min. Tourmaline, esp, the black 
variety. Hence Schorla*ceous a, 

IT Schottische (jpt f-J, sb. 1859. [a. 

G. (dcr) schottische ( tanz ) the Scottish dance.] 
A dance of foreign origin resembling the polka, 
first introduced in England in 1848. Also, the 
music for this. Hence Schottl’sche v. intr . to 
dance a s. 

Schout (skaut, Du. sxant). Hist. 1481. 
[Du.] An administrative or municipal officer 
in the Low Countries and the Dutch Colonies. 
Schreibersite (Jrai-boizoit). 1846. [f. name 
of von Schreibers, of Vienna.] Min. A phos- 
phide of iron and nickel occurring in meteoric 
iron. 

||Schuit (skoit, Du. s^Sit). Also schuyt. 
1617. [Du. | see Scoi/T sb. 1 ] A Dutch flat- 
bottomed river-boat 

Schultze (jirltsa). 1881. [Name of E. 
Schultze , the inventor, used attnb.] S. (also 
Schultze* s) gunpowder, powder 1 an explosive 
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having nltrollgnin as its chief constituent ; hence 
cartridge, one charged with this powder. 

(| Schwarmerei (JveTmarai). 1886. [G., f. 
schwdrmen to rave.] Enthusiastic devotion, 
esp. of an unwholesome kind. 
Schwenkfeldian ijweqkfe'Idi&n). sb, and 
a. Also +Swen(c)k-. 156a. [f. the name 

Schwenkfeld + -IANJ A. sb. One of a sect 
founded by Caspar Schwenkfeld, a Silesian Pro- 
testant mystic (1490-1561). B. adj. Belonging 
to this sect 

Sciaenoid (ssipnoid), a. and sb. 1840. [f. 
mod.L. scixna (used for a fish of this genus), a. 
Or. ck'i a tv a : see -oid.J A. adj. Belonging 
to, characteristic of, or resembling a scleenoid 
or the sciaenoids. B. sb. A fish of the family 
Sciumdse (type Sctsena ). 

Sclagrapbic (,s3i|&gnc*fik),0. 1815. [f. Gr. 
OKtaypcupos (f. ok id shadow + -ypdtpos depict- 
ing) +-IC 1.] Of or pertaining to sciagraphy. 
So Sclagra'phlc&l a. 1690, -ly adv. 1727. 

Sciagraphy (saiargr&fi). 1598. [a. F. scia- 
graphic , sciographie, ad. L. seta-, sciographia , 
a. Gr. OKia-y anioypa<f>ia ; see prec.] x. That 
branch of perspective which deals with the 
projection of shadows ; also, the delineation of 
an object in perspective with its gradations of 
light and shade, fa. A sciagraphirr delineation 
or picture -1648. +3. An outline, draught, 

rough sketch. Chiefly fig . -1738. +4. The art 
or practice of finding the hour of the day or 
night by observation of the shadow of the sun, 
moon, or stars upon a dial -1721. 

Sclamachy (saiioe-maki), skiamachy 
(skai-). 1623. [ad. Gr oKtnptaxia, f. okiA 
shadow + pax-, pAx^oOai to J A sham 
fight for exercise or practice ; also, the action 
of fighting with a shadow. 

Sclan ^sar&n), a. 1820. [f. Scio, It. name of 
Chios, reputed birthplace of Ilomcr.J Chian. 
tSciatheTical, a. 1614. [f. late Gr. ama- 
drjpiKOs + -AI. i.] Concerned with the recording 
of the shadows cast by the planets, esp. that of 
the sun as a means of finding out the hour of 
the day -1755. So fSciathe-ric a. -1755. 

Sciatic (s3i|pe‘tik), a . and sb. 154 1. [a. F. 
sciatique , ad. med.L. sciaticas, corrupt f. L. 
tsehiadteus Ischiadic.] A. adj. 1. Affecting 
the hip or the sciatic nerves 1547. 9 - Of or be- 

longing to the ischium or hip 1597. 

1. S. pains Gibbon. JT. passion, sciatica. a. JT 
artery, the larger of the two terminal branches of the 
internal iliac. S. nerve , each of the two divisions of 
the sacral plexus, esp. the great s. nerve, which is the 
largest ri*rve in the human body. 

B. sb. + x. The ischium or hip -1565. fa. * 
Sciatica -i8ot. 3. Short for t. nerve 1541. 

Sciatica (soi|3e a tik£). 1444. [a. med.L. 

sciatica (sc. passio ), fem. of sciaticus SCIATIC 
a.) A disease characterized by pain in the great 
sciatic nerve and its branches 1450. b. An 
attack of this disease 1444. Hence Scia'tlcal 
a. (now rare) pertaining to or of the nature of 
s ; (of a person) affected with s. 

Science (wrSns). ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
scientia knowledge, f. scientem, scire to know.] 
t. The state or fact of knowing; knowledge 
or cognizance of something specified or im- 
plied ; also, knowledge (more or less exten- 
sive) as a personal attribute. Now Theol ., 
and occas. Philos . 9. Knowledge acquired by 

study ; acquaintance with or mastery of any 
department of learning, late ME b. Trained 
skill. Now esp. (somewhat joc.) with ref. to 
pugilism. 1785. 3. A particular branch of know- 
ledge or study ; a recognized department of 
learning: often opp. to art (Art sb. II. a) ME. 
tb. A craft, trade, or occupation requiring 
trained skill -1660. 4. A branch of study which 
is concerned either with a connected bodv of 
demonstrated truths or with observed facts 
systematically classified and more or less 
colligated by being brought under general laws, 
and which includes trustworthy methods for 
the discovery of new truth within its own do- 
main 1725. 5. The kind of knowledge or 

intellectual activity of which the ' sciences ’ are 
examples. In early use, with ref. to sense 3: 
What is taught in the Schools, or may be learned 
by study In mod. use chiefly r The sciences 
(in sense 4) as dist. from other departments of 
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learning; scientific doctrine or investigation, 
late ME. b. In mod. use, often «- * Natural 
and Physical Science Also attrib ., as in 
master, - teaching ; etc. 1867. +C. Oxford Univ. 
Formerly applied to the portions of ancient and 
modem philosophy, logic, etc., included in the 
course of study for a degree in the School of 
Literue Humaniores -1902. 

1. Life is not the object of S. j we see a little, very 
little ; and what is beyond we can only conjecture 
Johnson a. Be love my youth’s pursuit, and s. 
crown my Age G*ay. b. Phr. The noble s. (of de- 
fence), boxing or fencing (now joc.) 3. In the Middle 
Ages, * the seven (liberal) sciences ' was often u&cd 
synonymously with ‘ the seven liberal arts for the 
group of studies comprised by the Trivium (G«am- 
mar, Logic, Rhetoric) and the Quadrivium (Arith- 
metic, Music, Geometry, Astronomy). N.E.D. 4. 
Those truths which are the objects of particular 
sciences 1 794. Exact, experimental, natural, f>h) steal 
sciences : see the adjs. 5. This species is new tu s. 
1864. c. He had none of his brother’s love for the 
Greek philosophy, then known as ' science ' 1903. 

Man of science. ta. A man who possesses 
knowledge in any department of learning, or trained 
skill in any art or craft b. In mod. use, a man who 
has expert knowledge of some branch of science (usu., 
of physical or natuial science), and devotes himself to 
its investigation. 

Sclent (s»i*6nt), a. late ME. [ad. I.. scien- 
tem, scire to know.] Having science, know- 
ledge, or skill. Now rare. 

[| Scienter ntoj), adv. 1894. [L. v f. 
scientem SciENT.j /.aw. Knowingly. Often as 
sb. in the phrase to prove (a) s., etc., to prove 
that the act complained of was done knowingly ; 
law of s., the law with regard to the necessity 
of * proving a s.’ in order to obtain damages. 
Sciential (soi,e*nJal), <z. 1456. [ad. med. 

L. scientialis, t L. scientia SCIENCE.] x. Of or 
pertaining to knowledge or science. 9. En- 
dowed with knowledge 1477. 

Scientific (soi,enti*fik), a. and sb. 1637. 
ad. late L. scientificus (used orig. as transl. of 
r. inioTTjpovtKos making knowledge, Arist. 
Ethics VI. i. §6), f. scientem, scire + ficus making, 
f. facere to make.] A. adj. ti. Of a syllogism, 
a proof: Producing knowledge, demonstrative 
-1667. 9. Of persons, books, institutions, etc. : 
Occupied in or concerned with science or the 
sciences 1815. 3. Of or pertaining to science 

or the sciences ; ol the nature of science 1722. 

4. Of an art, practice, operation, or method : 
Based upon or regulated by science, as opp. to 
mere traditional rules or empirical dexterity. 
Of a worker or agent : Guided by a knowledge 
of science, acting according to scientific princi- 
ples 1678. b. Devised on scientific principles 
1794. c. Characterized by * science ‘ or trained 
skill 1862. 

a. The opinion of the a. world 18 is. S periodicals 
1888. 3. Analogy confirmed by experiment becomes 

5. truth 1813. To study religious in a s. spirit 190s. 
4. The one L profitless taxation, the other s. taxation 
Chambkkljmn. c. A batsman. .steady and s. i8ba. 

B sb. A man of science, colloq. 183a 
Scientifical (sdi|£nti a fik&l), a. 1588. [f. 

late L. scientificus : see prec. and -ALi.l ti.-= 
prec. a. 1,-1732. +9. Designed for the further- 
ing of knowledge -1642. 3. Expert in science ; 

occupied in or concerned with science. Now 
rare. 1645. 4. Of or pertaining to science (rare) 
1 777. Hence ScientPflcal-ly adv., -ness. 
Scientist (sai’entist). 1840. [irreg. f. scient- 
(in L. scientia Science and in Scientific) + 
- 1 ST.] A man of science. 

|| Scilicet (sai'liset), adv. (sb.). late ME. 
[L., «= scire licet ‘ it L permitted to know ’.] A. 
adv. To wit; that is to say; namely. Abbrev. 
sell, or sc. B. as sb. The word ‘ scilicet ’ or its 
equivalent, introducing a specifying clause 
1650 

|| Scilla (si *la). 1824. |L, ■ Gr. crviAAa.] 

a. Bot. A genus of liliaceous plants ; a plant of 
this genus, a squilL b. Pharmacy . The bulb 
of L/rginea Scilla (formerly Scilla maritima). 
Sciuitin (srlitin), 1819. [a. F. seillitinc , f. 
sciUitiquc, ad. L. scilliticus, a. Gr. oklWitikAs, 
f. oniWa Scilla ; see -ite 1 and -in 4.] Cheat. 
A bitter extract from the squill. 

Scillonian (sihfemi&n), a. and sb. 1750. 
[f, Scilly + -onian (perh. after Devonian).] A. 
^/. Pertaining to the Scilly Isles or their in* 
habitants. B. sb. An inhabitant of these. 
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Scimitar (si-mitSi)t 1548. [Adopted in 
various forms from F. cimeterre, It. seimitarra, 
etc. Origin unkn.] A short, curved, single- 
edged sword, used among Orientals, esp. 'l urks 
and Persians, 

Comb, i B. -pod, the legume of the tropical climber 
Entada seandens ; a. razor-shell, the Solen emit. 

Scincoid (srqkoid), a. and sb. 1790. [ad. 
mod.L. scineoides , f. scineus Skink ; see -oid.] 
A. adj. Resembling a skink ; belonging to the 
group Scincoidea or the family Seine id x of 
skink-like lizards. fi. sb. A skink-like lizard. 
So Sclncoi'dian a. and sb. 

(| Scintilla (sinti*l&). 169a. [L — spark.] 

A minute particle, an atom. 

Sclntillant (si-ntil&nt), a. 1610. [ad. L. 
scintillantem, scintillare to SCINTILLATE. Cf. 

F. scintillant . ] Scintillating 1737. b. Her. 
Emitting sparks 1610. 

Scintillate (si-ntilrit), v. 1603. [f. ppl. 

stf*m of L. seintillare t f. SCINTILLA.] i. intr . 
To send forth sparks or little flashes of light ; 
to sparkle, twinkle. a. trans. To emit as a 
spark or sparks ; to send forth (sparkles of 
light) ; to flash forlh 1809. 3 pass. To be or- 

namented with blight specks 1851. 

1. fig. A work scintillating throughout with wit and 
humour 1864. a. Too much given to &. bitter epi- 
gram 1866. So Scintillation, the action of scintil- 
lating 1 a flash, spark a flash, a brilliant display (of 
wit, etc.); occas. misused for Scintilla. 

Sciolism (sai ^liz’m). 1816. [f. next ; see 
-ism. | The character or qualities of a sciolist ; 
pretentious superficiality of knowledge. 

Sciolist (saivWist). 1615. [f. late L. sciolus 
(see next) + -isr.] A superficial pretender to 
knowledge; a conceited amatterer bo Scio- 
listlc a. 

Sciolous (soi tflos), a. Now rare. 1639. [f. 
late L. setolus smaiterer (dim. of scius knowing, 
f. St ire) + -t)L f S. ] Having a smattering of know- 
ledge. 

Sciomancy (sor^msensi). 1623. [ad. mod. 
I- sciomantia , f. Gr. aieio-, mcni shadow + fiav- 
Tf/a ; see -mancy.] Divination by communica- 
tion with the shades of the dead. 

Scion fsaron). ME. [a. OF. cron, si on , 
mod.F. *cion, of obsc. origin.] 1. a gen. A 
shoot or twig; also, a sucker. Now only Jig, 
b. spec. A slip for grafting, a graft, a. An heir, 
a descendant 1814. 

1 Vi. Jig. An humble and secular s. of that old stock 
of religious constancy Lamb. a. A s. of the imperial 
Hapsburg line 1871. 

Scioptic (sai ( p ptik), a. and sk. 1738. [f. 

Gr. OKia shadow 4- birrocus pertaining to vision ; 
see Omc a.) — Scioftric. 

Sciopticon (s3i,p*ptikpn). 1876. [f. as 

prec. with Gr. neuter ending ] A magic lan- 
tern for tin* exhibition of photographed objects. 

Scioptric (soiip ptrik), a. and sb. Now rare 
or Ohs. 1704. [f. Gr. triei& shadow, after catop- 
tric , etc.] A. adj. S. ball : a ball of wood with 
a hole made through it in which a lens is placed, 
usfd in the camera obscura 1764. B .sb. = 
t. ball. 1704. 

|| Scire facias (sais’rx fe 1 ftacs'). 1445. [Law 
l^atin phr. scire facias 'do (him) to wit’ used 
suiist. | Law. A judicial writ, requiting the 
sheriff to do the party concerned to wit that he 
should come before the Court to ' show cause ’ 
why execution should not be taken against him, 
or why letteis patent, such as a charter, should 
not be revoked. Often abbrev. sci. fa. 
Scirrhoid (arroid, sk-) # a. 1855. [f. SciR- 
rhus 4* -OIL).] Resembling scirrhus. 
Scirrhosity (sirp’slti, sk-). 1599. [ad. 

mod.L. scirrkositas. f. late L. seirrhosus Scir- 
rhous ; see -ity.J A morbid hardness or 
scirrhous condition of an organ or a part ; the 
quality or state of being scirrhous. 

Scirrhous (si-ras, sk-), a. 1363. [ad. F. 
scirr(/i)rux (now squirreux). ad. mod.L. seir- 
rhosus, f. L. scirrhus Scirrhus; see -ous.] 
Proceeding from, of the nature of, or resembling 
a scirrhus. b. transf. Indurated ; covered with 
hard excrescences 1658. 

S. cancer 1878. b. Shining, t. skin 1845. 

|| Scirrhus (si r#*, sk-). I'l. scirrhl, also 
scirrhussea. 1605. [mod.L., a. Gr. aulppos, 
prop. CKipos a hard coat or covering, a hardened 
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swelling or tumour, related to tncipot hard.] 
Path. 1. A hard, firm, and almost painless 
swelling or tumour; now spec, a hard cancer 
16x5. a. The disease of having a scirrhus ; an 
instance or attack of this disease 1605. 

Scissei (si*s€l). 162a. [a. F. cisaille , f. 

cisailler to clip with shears. ] Metal clippings ; 
spec, the scrap metal from which coin blanks 
have been cut. 

Scissile(si'B3il,-il),ft. 1621. [ad. L. scissilis, 
f. scindcre.'] Capable of being cut or divided ; 
spec, in Min., that splits into laminae, esp. of 
alum. 

Scission (si’Jon). 1443. [a. F., ad. late L. 
scissionem, f. L. scindcre (ppl. stem seiss-). ] 1. 

The action or an act of cutting or dividing, as 
with a sharp instrument 1676. *.fig. Division, 
separation ; in early use - Schism 1443. 
Scissiparity (sisipse-rTti). 1877. [ f. L. sciss- 
(see prec.) + parere to bring forth + -ity.] Biol. 
Reproduction by fission, schizogenes's. 
Scissor (si*z3i), v. 161a. [f. next.] I. 

trans . To cut with scissors, to cut up, off, or 
into pieces with scissors. a. To clip out (ex- 
tracts) from newspapers or the like 1865. 
Scissors (si’zaiz), sb. pi. [Late ME. 
sisours, cysowres, a. OF. c iso ires, ad. late L. 
*cisoria, pi. of cisorium culling instrument, f. 
-cis-, - cidere , the forms in prepositional com- 
pounds of exs-, cxdere to stiike, beat, slay, cut. 
The spelling with sc is app. due to confusion 
with L. scissor, f. scindcre to cut. ] x. A cutting 
instrument consisting of a pair of handled 
blades, so pivoted on a pin in the centre that 
the instrument can be opened to a shape re- 
sembling that of the letter X, and the handles 
then brought together again so as to cause the 
edg^s of the blades to do e on the object to be 
cut. a. in pi. form with pi. construction, either 
in sing, or pi. sense. When qualification by a 
no moral or an indef. article is required, pair 
of s. is used, late ME. H b. in pi. form con- 
strued as sing, (rare) 1 843. a. Wrestling. A grip 
with the wrists crossed like a pair of scissors 
1904. Also in Rugby Football and Swimming. 

1. The s. of Destiny Carlyi k. Phr. S. and paste 
te and r.), referred to as the instruments used by 
the newspuper sub-editor or the mere compiler, b. 
Which is easily removed with a s. 1906. 

attrib and Comb, (chiefly in form scissor-), as scis- 
aor-bill, a skimmer or shearwater, esp. Rhynchops 
Hrgra; Bcissor(s)-grinder, (a) a man who grinds 
scissors ; (^) dial, the nightjar, Ca/rimvlgvs euro- 
p.tus ; scissor-tail, either of two American bird* 
of the family Tyrannidx, Mtlvulus forficatus and 
AT. tyrannus. 

Scissure (si-Jui). Now rare or Obs. late 
ME. [a. F., ad. L. scissura, f. scindcre to cut, 
divide ; see Scission.] i. A longitudinal cleft 
or opening made by cutting or separation of 
parts; a rent, fissure 1511. b. fig. A split, 
division, schism 1643. a * Anat,, etc. A natural 
cleft or opening in an organ or part, late ME. 

Sciurine (sai-iurain, -in), a. and sb. 184a. [f. 
L. sciurus, ad. Gr. autovpos squirrel (f. a kiA 
shadow 4“ oiipa tail) + -ink.] A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the genus Sciurus or subfamily 
Sciurtnx of squirrels. B. sb. A sciurine rodent ; 
a squirrel. So Sciuroid (s3i|iu«roid) a. ’fool. 
of or pertaining to the Sctundx, or squirrel- 
family ; Dot. bushy, like a squirrel’s tail. 
Sciuromorph (s3i,iG«T0mpjf), a, 1882 
[ad. mod.L Snuromorpha, f. Gr. ottlovpos (see 
prec.) + nopipi) form.] A rodent of the super- 
family Sciuro mot pha, comprising the Sci.iridx, 
Anomalundx , etc. Hence Sciuromo’rphlc, 
-mo’rphine adjs. 

Sclaff (sklsef), v. 1893. [A use of Sc. 
sc laff to shuffle along, etc. Prob. onomatopoeic.] 
Golf. a. intr . To scrape the surface of the ground 
with the sole of the club before striking the ball, 
b. trans. To scrape (the ground) behind the 
ball in striking ; also, to hit (a ball) after having 
scraped the ground with the club. 

|| Sclera (skll»*rfi). 1888. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
ffK\r)p 6 s hard.] The sclerotic coat of the eye- 
ball. Hence Scle’ral a. of or pertaining to the 
s. or sclerotic, 

|| Sclerema (skli»rrmk). 1858. [mod.L. 
form of F. sc U rime, f. Gr. ctcArjpbt hard, after 


eedime CEdema.J A hardening of the cellular 
tissue. 

Sclerencbyma (skli*re*qkim&). 1861. 

[mod.L., f. Gr. onArjpSs hard 4 - t-yx v f jUX ftn 
fusion, after parenchyma .] x. Zool. The hard 
substance of the calcareous skeleton of sclero- 
dermic corals, a. Bot. The tissue of cells with 
thickened ur lignified walls 1875. Hence 
Sclerencby*matous a. 

|J Scleriasis (skli»rai &sis). 1684. [mod.L, 
f. Gr. otc\f)p 6 * hard, after elephantiasis .] Path. 
A hard tumour or induration ; a scirrhus. 
Sclerite (skll»*rdit). i86x. [f. Gr. attbrjpSs 
4- -ite A] Zool. In the anatomy of inverte- 
brates, each of the definite component portions 
into which the hard portion of the substance of 
certain animals is divided. Hence Scleri'tic a. 
Scleritis (sklDrai-tis). 1861. [f. Sclera 
4 -ms. | Sclerotitis. 

Sclero- (sklfr-r*), occurring in scientific 
terms. 

1. As comb, form of Gr. cr*A*)p6? hard : ScleTobase 
[Gr. 0 n'<rit Bask], ZooL the axis or stem of a com- 
pound actinozoan when forming a horny or calcareous 
skeleton t hence Scleroba’BlC 0. pertaining to or 
consisting of a sclerobase. Scle*roblast (-blast], 
Bot. a stone-cell ; Zool. the tissue from which sponge- 
spicules are produced. Scle*roderm [Gr. bipiso. 
skin], ( a ) a fish of the group Sclerodermi, which have 
the skin covered with hard icnles 1 (A) a polyp of the 
division Sclerodermata . || Sclerodc’nua, Path, a 

chronic hardened condition of the skin, resulting from 
b ypertrophy of connective tissue ; so Sclerode*rmia. 
Sclerodermatous, Sclerodermic adjs., (0) 
Zool. belonging to the division Sclerodermata of 
zoantharian polyps ; (b) Path . pertaining to the sclero- 
derma. Sclerodermite, one of the hard bodies of 
which the skeleton of Crustacra is composed! also, 
one of the haid skeletal parts in certain Actinozoans. 
Sclerogen [-gen], Bot. the hard lignified matter on 
the sides of some cells, which gives hardness to wood, 
fruit-stones, etc. Scleroge'nic a. t Phys. and Path. 
tending to produce hardening (of animal tissues). 
Sclero'genous a ., (a) sclerogenic; (b) consisting of 
sclerogen. ( Sclero*meter [-meter], an instrument 
for measuring the hardness of crystals. 

a. As comb, form of Sclera : Scle ro-iri*tls, in- 
flammation of the sclerotic coat and the iris. 

1. Used (after Sclerotium, etc.) to form the names 
ol a number of substances obtained from ergot, aa 
Scleromu’cin, a gummy nitrogenous substance. 

Scleroid (sklI»-roid), a. 1856. [C Gr. 
<7/rAi7/*5r 4--oit>. J Bot. and Zool. Hard; having 
a haid texture. 

j| Scleroma (skli»nTu*mi). 1684. [mod.L, 
a. Gr. aK\i]po)pia, f. auX-qpovv to harden, f 
aie\vjp 6 s ; see -oma.] Path. * SCLERIASIS. 

Sclerosed (skli»rdu*st), ppl. a. 1878. [f. 

next 4 - -ed b] a. Path. Affected with sclerosis ; 
rendered abnormally hard. b. Bot, Hardened ; 
lignified 1881. 

Sclerosis (skliftnJb-sis). late ME. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. itkAtjpwtis, f. aieKrjpouv to harden, f. 
atcArjpi is ; see -osis ] 1. Path. fa. A hard ex- 

ternal tumour, b. A moibid hardening of any 
tissue or structure. a. Bot . Induration of a 
tissue or a cell-wall by lignification 1884. 

Sclerotal (sklUrJu-tal). 1854. [f. mod.L 
sclerotis SCLEROTICA + -AL a.] Anal. Any of 
the component plates of the bony ring which 
protects the sclerotic coat of the eyeball in 
certain birds and reptiles. 

Sclerotic (skli^tik;, a * and sb. 1543. 
[a. mcd. and mod.L. sclerotic us, a. late Gr. 
*atcA 7 )pcoTiK 6 s, f. a/cAijpovv to harden, f. <70X17- 
P 6 s.] A. adj. 1. Anat . In $. coat , membrane , 
tunic ■» B. 1. b. Of or pertaining to. connected 
with, the sclerotic coat of the eye i8aa. a. Of 
medicines s Adapted to harden the tissues 1696. 
3. Path . Of or peitaimng to sclerosis; affected 
with sclerosis 1543. 4. Bot . Hardened, stony 

in texture 1884. 

x. b. S. bone , plate — Sclerotal j s. ring, the ring 
formed by the a. bones of the eyeball. 4. .?. cells, 
grit-cells ; s. parenchyma, stone-cells In pears, etc. 

B. sb. x. The hard outer coat of the posterior 
portion of the eyeball, forming the white of the 
eye 169a a. A medicine for hardening the 
flesh, etc. 1728. 

Sclerotic (skli*rp*tik), a.* 1876. [£ Sclero- 
tium 4- -ic x b.] Chew In s. acid, one of the 
two most active constituents of ergot. 

|| Sclerotica (skli»ip*tik&). 1541. [xned.L 
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SCLEROTITIS 

a. Gr. m ctt\r}pa)ruc6s Sclkrotic a.] *> Sclero- 
tic sb . i. 

|| Sclerotitis (skli*r<7t2i*tis). 1822. [mod.L.; 
aee -ITIS.J /><?/£. Inflammation of the sclero- 
tica. 

N Sclerotitxm (skli«r0u*ti#mL PL -tia. 1790. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. p&s.] A former genus 
of Cryptogamia, comprising hard black bodies 
producing smut in wheat and ergot in rye j now 
known to be a particular stage of growth of the 
mycelium of certain fungi -1845. a. A tuberous 
body forming on the mycelium of a fungus, 
from which it becomes detached when its 
growth is complete 1871. 3. Zool. In Mycetozoa , 
a cyst-like growth enclosing a portion of the 
plasmodium in its dormant stage 1885. 
Sclerotome (skto-wt^un). 1857. [f. Gr. 
rjpos hard + to / xt ) section, and -rb/xos cutter ; 
see -tome, 1 Anal . 1. A sclerous element 
intervening between successive myotomes. a. 
A knife used in incising the sclerotic 1885. So 
Sclero*tomy f incision into the sclera. 

Sclerous (skll«-r£s) f a. 1845. [f. Gr. aukij- 
+• -ous.] a. Phys. Of animal tissues : Hard, 
bony. b. Path. Indurated, affected by sclerosis. 
Scobiform (skJu-bif/jm), a . 1760. [f. L. 

scobs sawdust, filings + -(i)form.] Bot. Like 
sawdust or filings in appearance. 

Scoff (styf), sb. 1 (ME. scof, skof, of ob«C. 
origin. Cf. early mod. Da. skuf, skof jest, 
mockery.] 1. a. 'Contemptuous ridicule; ex- 
pression of scorn ; contumelious language ' 
Jj .) ; mockery. Now rare or Obs. b. A derisive 
jest ; an expression of mockery 1573. a. An 
object of contempt or scorn ; a mark /or derision 
or scoffing 1640. 

s. b. The scoffs and sarcasms of Swift 1751. a. Is 
not he the common s. of all beholders? 1660. 

Scoff (Bk*7f),r£.2 S.Afr. 1879. [Cape Du., 
repr. Du. schoft quarter of a day, hence each 
of the four meals of the dayj Food ; a meal. 
Scoff (skpf), t/.i late MEL ff. Scoff r$.ij 
1. intr . To speak derisively, mock, jeer. Chiefly 
Implying unworthy derision, as of something 
deserving reverence or consideration, a. trans. 
To scoff at, deride, ridicule irreverently. Obs . 
exc. U.S. 1579. 

1. Harvey's grand discovery.. was scoffed at for 
nearly a whole generation 1886. a I would not scoffe 
you, nor with taunts torment ye 16*4. Hence Sco*f- 
rer, one who scoffs often spec, one who scoffs at re- 
ligion or morality 1470. Sco'ffuigly ado. 

Scoff (skpf) , slang and dial. 1849. 

lOrig. a variant of dial, sc off ; latterly assoc, w. 
Scoff sb.*] 1. trans. To eat voraciously, de- 

vour , also gen. to eat. b. intr . To eat or feed 
18^9. a. trans. To seiie, plunder 1893. 
Scoinson (skoi-nsan). 184a. [Refashioned 
f. Scuncheon, after its source, OF. escomfox.] 
Arch, Used attrib. in s. arch * Rear-arch. 
Scoke (skJuk). U.S. 1794. [Origin obsc.] 
The poke-weed, Phytolacca decandra. 

Scold (slwoM), sb. ME. [app. a. ON. skdld 
Skald, orig, meaning a poet ; in the sense- 
development 4 lampooner * is prob. an inter- 
mediate stage.] 1, In early use, a person (esp. 
a womanj of ribald speech; later, a woman 
(rarely a man) addicted to abusive language, a. 
[from the vb.J A scolding, dial, or cotloq. 1706. 

*• 1 know she ii an irkesome brawling s. Sham. 
Common i., a woman who disturbs the peace of the 
neighbourhood by her constant scolding. 

Comb. : scold's bit, bridle = Bsanks I. 

Scold (sluMd), v, UteME. [f. prec] i. 
intr. fa. Orig., to behave as a scold ; to quarrel 
noisily, brawl; to use unseemly language in 
vituperation : said chiefly of women, b. Now i 
To use undignified vehemence or persistence in 
reproof or fault-finding ; col log. freq. ~ to utter 
continuous reproot a. trans. To address 
(esp. an inferior or a child) with continuous and 
mor L 0r » 1 ,? ss re P roach ! to chide 1715. 

1. Mark d you not how hir sister Began to s., and 

l l! 5i 5 uch .u ^P rt 2°* Tk* 1 mortal eares might 
ardlv indure the din Sum . eu. u. .1 


hardly mdure the din Shaks. a. She scolds’the ser- 
tiH night Track as ay. Hence 
8 co lder , one who scolds 1 fa common scold. 

Scolder 1 (sk^o-ldoi). Orkneys. 1795. The 
oyster-catcher, Hzcmatofus ostrilegus . 

Scoledd fskott-aid). 1864. fad. mod.L. 
Scolecida, f. Gr. Scolex ; see -id •.] An 

animal of the class Scolecida of AnnuUnda. 
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Scolecite (skpritoit). 1833. [f. Gr. tnca/krjM» f 
<TK&kTj( Scolex + -ite 1 a b. ] 1. Min . Hydrous 
silicate of aluminium and calcium, found in 
needle-shaped crystals and fibrous or radiated 
masses, a. Bot. The vermiform carpogonium 
of certain fungi 1875. 

|| Scolex (skdu-leks). PI. ncolecem (sknlfsfz), 
also errom. scoUcea (skJn-lisfz). 1 855. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. andjkrj^ worm.] The larva or embryo 
produced directly from the egg in metagenesis ; 
esp. the larva or head of a tapeworm or other 
parasitic worm. 

Scolion (sk^’li^n). 1603, [Gr. ov^Aioi'.] 

Gr. Antiq . A song sung in turn by the guests 
at a banquet. 

IjScoliosla (skpli^-sin). j 7 o 6. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. (TKokiaucrts, f. trnokibs bent, curved ; see 
-osis.] Path. Lateral curvature of the spine. 
Hence Scollo'tic a. 

Scollop, sb. and v . : see Scallop. 
Scolopaceous (ak^bp^-Jjs), a. 1785. [f. 
mod.L. scolopaceus, (. scolopax snipe, a. Gr. 
OKok6na ( ; see -aceous.] Omith. Resembling 
a snipe ; spec, used as an epithet of a species 
of courlan, Aramus scolopaceus. Also «■ next. 
Scolopacine (sk^fopiwin, -in), a. and sb. 
1889. [ad. mod.L. scolopacinus, f. L. scolo- 
pacem, scolopax ; see r>rei\ and -INK.] A. adj. 
Belonging to the sub-family Scolopacin x or the 
family Scolopacidx, typified by the genus Scolo- 
pax, and including the woodcock, redshank, 
etc. B. sb. A scolopacine bird. 

JjScolopendra (sk^lJpe-ndra). 1520. [L., a. 
Gr. cnokbnu'bpa.] +i. A fabulous sea-fish 
-1635. »• A centipede or millipede. Also, a 

Linnean genus of myriapods, including the 
largest and most formidable of the centipedes 
1608. So Scolope*nder 1562. Scolope'ndrine 
a. resembling or related to the centipedes. 
jlScolopendrium (skplope-ndrtfm). Also 
T'ia. 1520. [mod.L. « L. - ion , ad. Gr. ckoAo- 
wirbpiovy so called from a fancied resemblance 
to the scolopendra.] = Hart’s-tongub. 
Scolytid (sk^’iiud). 1899. [ad. mod.L. 
Scolytidse , f. Seolytus ; see -id •.] A member of 
the family Scolytidse of small wood-boring 
beetles. 

|| Scomber (skp mboi). PI scombri (skp*m- 
brai). 1623. [L. t ad. Gr CKon&pos tunny or 
mackerel.] A mackerel. In mod. use only as 
the L. name of the genus. 

Scombroid (skfvmbroid), a. and sb. 1841 
[f. Gr. <r*6f*0pas Scomber + -01 n.] A. adj. 
Resembling the mackerel; belonging to the 
family Scombridse . B. sb. A s. fish 184a. 
tScornm. 1619. [ad. L. scorn ma , a. Gr. 
OKwupa, f. OKWTTtiy to jeer, scoff.] A flout or 
scoff -17 1 1. 

Sconce («k?ns), it . l late ME. [Aphet. a. 
OF. esconse lantern (also hiding-place), ad. 
monastic L. seonsa , shortened f. absconsa pa. 
pple. fem. of abscondere to hide.] ti. A lantern 
or candlestick with a screen to protect the light 
from the wind, and a handle to carry it by -1747. 
b. A flat candlestick with a handle for carrying 
1834. a * ^ bracket-candlestick to tasten 
against a wall. Also, a candle-bracket for a 
piano, etc. 1450. 3. The tube in an ordinary 

candlestick in which the candle is inserted 1850. 

* Candles, arranged upon the walls on sconces x88i. 
Sconce (skfns), sb% arch. 1567. [Origin 
obsc. ; perh. slang use of prec.] Used joc. fori 
The head ; esp. the crown or top of the brad ; 
hence, ability, sense, wit. 

He had received a crack on the s. 1888. 

Sconce (skpns),j3.8 1571. [sl Du. stham, 
assim. in form to Sconce sb. 1 and sb.*] 1. 

Fortif. A small fort or earthwork ; esp, one 
built to defend a ford, pass, castle-gate, etc., 
or erected as a counter-fort. 9. trans f. A pro- 
tective screen or shelter (from fire or the ele- 
ments) 1501, 8* dial. a. A screen, partition 

1695. b. [perh. a different word.] A seat at 
one side ox the fire-place in an open chimney 
1781. 4. (Also s. piece.) A low water-washed 

iceberg 2856. 

t. Ac- Com. Err. 11. fl. 37. Phr. fTo build a S., to 
run a Score at an Ale-house. Tavern, Ac. so as to be 
afraid to go there, for fear of being dunn’d Bailbv. 

Sconce (skjms), xM 165a [f. Sconce e.i] 


SCOOTER 

At Oxford 1 fa. A fine imposed fora breach of 
university or college discipline, b A fine of a 
tankard of ale or the like, imposed by under- 
graduates on one of their number for some 
breach of customary rule when dining in hall. 
tSconce, v.i 1598. [f. Sconce iA*] i. 
trans. To fortify, entrench; In later use, to 
shelter, protect -1746. 9. To hide, screen from 
view -1663. 

Sconce (skpns), ».* 1617. [Origin obsc. I 
trans. At Oxford t To fine, mulct ; often with 
the penalty as second object. Now said only 
of undergraduates when dining In hall : To fine 
(one of their number) a tankard of ale or the 
like, as a penalty for breach of good manners 
or conventional usage. 

Scone (sk^nn, sk/m). Orig. Sc. 1513. I perh. 
a shortened adoption of MDu. schoonbrot, fa LG. 
schonbrot 'fine bread’.] A large round cake 
made of wheat or barley-meal baked on a 
griddle ; one of the four quadrant-shaped pieces 
into which such a cake is often cut, or a cake 
of this shape separately baked. 

Drop, dropped a., one made of a small portion ot 
baiter droppeef on to a griddle or tin and baked. 

Scoop (skwp), sb. 1 1 M E. scope , ( x ) a. M Du. 
schbpe, schoepe (mod. Du. schoep) vessel for 
drawing or bailing out water, etc. WGer 
*sk6pdn -, f. +skdp-, *skap-, root of * skappjan to 
draw water ; (2) MDu. schoppe {mo<\. Du. schop) 
- MLG. schuppe shovel . — OTeut. type *skup- 
pdn~. ] x. A utensil lor bailing out, ladling, or 
skimming liquids ; usu. in the form of a ladle 
or a concave shovel with a straight handle. 
Now chiefly Naut. and dial. b. The bucket of 
a water-wheel or of a dredging or draining 
machine 1591. 9. A kind of shovel used for 

dipping out or shovelling up and carrying 
materials of a loose nature ; usu. an implement 
of iron, tin, etc. with a short handle and a 
broad, concave, or curved blade, the part of 
which next the handle is often covered over to 
form a receptacle for the material scooped up 
1487. 8. An instrument with a spoon shaped 

or gouge-shaped blade, used for cutting out a 
piece from some so.'t material, or for removing 
a core or an embedded substance 1739. b. 
Applied to certain tools used in excavation of 
soil ; hence, the quantity taken up at once by 
a scoop 1706. 4. A variety of coal-box, some- 

what resembling a flour-scoop in shape 1850. 

Comb. s. -wheel, (cf. s bl a wheel driven by wind 
or steam for lifting water. 

Scoop (skwp), sb.* 1742. [f. Scoop v.J i. 
The action or an act of scooping, a. concr. A 
place scooped or hollowed out ; also, a natural 
hollow resembling this; rarely , an artificial 
basin for water 1762. 3. slang, a. orig. U.S 

An exclusive piece of information for a news- 
paper 1886. b. A lucky stroke of business, a 
4 haul ’ 1893. 

3. b. Her engagement.. at the Palace is a big ' v" 

lcoop(ski7p),?. ME. [f. Scoop sb. 1 ] 1. 

trans. To ladle or bail out (water) with or as 
with a scoop. Now rare. 9. To remove or 
detach (a portion of friable or soft material, etc.) 
with a scoop, so as to leave a rounded hollow ; 
to rake in as with a scoop. Also, to take out (a 
core, etc.) with or as with a scoop. Also absol. 
1622. 3. To hollow out with or as with a scoop ■, 
to form a concavity or depression in 1708. 4. 

To form by scooping or as bv scooping. Also 
with out. 1730. 5. slang, a. To take or take up 

in large quantities ; to appropriate (something) 

In advance of or to the exclusion of other com- 
petitors 1882. b. In journalistic use (orig. 
U.S.). To 4 cut out ' a rival reporter or editor, 
or his paper, by obtaining and publishing ex- 
. clu ive or earlier news X884. 

| Hence ScOo’per, (a) one who or that which scoops 1 
[b) the avocet, from the shape of its beak. 

Scoo'p-net, 1199. [f. Scoop sb. 1 or v.) 

A small long-handled net ; a dip-net. 

Scoot (akft), v. slang or cclloq. 1758. [Ori- 
gin obsc.] intr. To go suddenly and swiftly, 
to dart ; to go away hurriedly. 

Scooter (skAtsi). 1895. [f. prec. + -ER LJ 
1. One who 4 scoots* or goes hurriedly, 9. 
U,S. A boat, propelled by sails, capable of be- 
ing used both on loe and In water 2903. b. A 
fast motor-boat, used In the war of 1914-18. 
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SCOP 

f . A child’s toy consisting of a narrow flat piece 
of wood on low wheels, with a steering-handle, 
propelled by pushing with one foot on the 
ground ; also, a similar machine propelled by 
a motor >9x7. 

Scop fslcpp). Hist . Often erron. Bc6p, 
sedp. [OE. I An Old English poet or minstrel. 
|| Scopft (sk^i'pft). 180a. [L., in class, use 
only in pi. scopm twigs, shoots, a broom or 
brush.] Ent. A bundle or tuft of bristly hairs 
on the legs of bees, used for collecting pollen ; 
a pollen-brush. Hence Sco*pate, having a s. 
Scoparin (sk*>-pArin). 1850. [f. next + 
A diuretic principle found in the broom. 

|| Scoparium (sk4pc**ri#m), Scoparius 
(sk<?pfi*-rifti). 1871. | Use of mod.L. specific 
name. ] Pharmacopoeial names for the tops of 
the common broom, Spartium scoparium or 
Cytisus ( Sarothamnus ) scoparius. 

Scope (skJnp). 1534. fad. It scopo aim, 
purpose, ad. Gr. ouo* 6 s mark for shooting at, 
aim, f. otto*- ablaut-var. of onto-, oninrtaOax 
to look out.] ti. A mark for shooting or aim- 
ing at -1683. a. Something aimed at or 
desired ; an end in view ; an object, purpose, 
aim. Now rare. 1555. +b. To s . : to the pur- 

pose. Shaks. 3. The main purpose, intention, 
or drift of a writer, speaker, book, etc. Now 
rare . 1536. b. The intention or tendency of a 
law ; the drift or meaning of a proposal 1647. 
4. The range of a missile weapon 1548. 5. The 

distance to which the mind reaches in its woik- 
Ingsor purpose; reach or range of mental 
activity ; extent of view, outlook, or survey 
1600. b. The sphero or area over which any 
activity operates or is effective ; the field covered 
by a branch of knowledge, an inquiry, concept, 
etc. 1830. 6. Room for exercise, opportunity 

or liberty to act ; free course or play 1534. tb. 
An instance of liberty or licence. Shaks. 7. 
(With more ref. to literal space or motion.) 
Space or ran^e for free movement or activity 
1555. 8. Extent in space, spaciousness ; a 

(large) space, extent, tract, or area 1590. g. 
Naut. The length of cable at which a ship rides 
when at anchor. Also ridings . 1697. 

S. Alas, poor Dean ! his only S. Wan to be held a 
Misanthrope Swift. 3. This b the s. of all 1 say : 
That by this course the good become best, the bad 
prove worst 1617. 5. Desiring this mans art, and 

that mans skope Shaks. b. Art, if it lost much in 
nurity and propriety, gained in a. 1874. Phr. Within , 
beyond (one's) s. 6. Phr. To give s. (to a person or 
thing)} to have, take, s. 1 1 gave full s. to my imagina- 
tion Sterne. t. Publick virtue.. requires abundant 
s. and room, ana cannot spread and grow under con- 
finement Burks. 9. We'll, .ride to a short s. 1893. 
Hence Sco'pelesa a. not affording a. 

-UCOpe, An ending repr. mod.L. scopium 
(f. Gr. oKoirttv to look at, examine) in M icro- 
scope and Telescope. Hence used to form 
words denoting scientific instruments or con- 
trivances for enabling the eye to view or examine 
Or make observations, as baroscope , gyroscope, 
laryngoscope , stethoscope , etc. 

Scopelid (skp'pflid). 1 88a. [ad* mod.L. 
Scope lidse, l Scopelus ; see -id*.] A fish of 
the family Scope lids t. 

ScopeloJd (skp-pfloid), sb. and a. 1880. 
[f. next * -OID.] Zool. A. sb. A fish of the 
family Scope lidse. B. adj. Like or pertaining to 
the Scopelidse . 

|| Scopelus fskf-plUfe). 184a [mod.L. ; 
Introduced by Cuvier, who gives the etymon as 
‘ o* 6 ntho$ f Greek name of an unknown fish ’.] 
Tool. The typical genus of the family Scopelidse . 
Scopifonn (sW«*pif£xm), a. 1794. [f. L. 
tcopa Scopa + -(i)form.] Nat. Hist. Ananged 
In bundles { broom-shaped, fascicular. 

Scopol- (skepjrl), used Chem. and Pharm. 
to form names of certain extractive principles 
obtained from Stopolia Japonica (Japanese 
belladonna), as scopolamine . 

Scopoline (ikfpJlfo). 1887. [£, prec. + 
-ink v] Ckem. Abase; CgH u O|N, obtained 
from scopolamine and used as a mydriatic. 
Scops (sleeps). 1706. [a. mod-L, Scops 

(generic name), a. Gr. csebsp the little homed 
owl.] A genus Of Strigid* containing nearly 
forty spedes distinguished by phnnlcorna upon 
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the head ; now usu. s. owl. Also, a member of 
this genus, a horn-owl. 

fScO'ptlcal, a. 1611. [ f. Gr. CKOJirriKbi + 

-al x.j Mocking, satirical -1684. Hence 
tSco*ptically -1686. 

|| Scopula (skp-pidia). 1803. [Late L., dim. 
of scopa a broom. ] Ent. A small brush-like group 
of hairs upon the tarsus of bees and spiders. 
Hence Scopulate a. furnished with or having 
a s. So Sco'pulipede a. (of certain bees) having 
the feet furnished with scopulae. 

Scorbutic (skpubiltik), a. and sb. 1655. 
Tad. mod.L. seorbuticus, f. scorbutus : — F, scor - 
but, app. of LG. or Du. origin ; see -IC.] Path. A. 
adj. 1. Of or pertaining to scurvy; symptomatic 
of or proceeding from scurvy ; of the nature of 
scurvy. Of a patient : Affected with scurvy. 
+a. Of articles of diet, remedies, etc. : Good 
against scurvy, antiscorbutic -1789. B. sb. ti. 
An antiscorbutic -1774. a. A person affected 
with scurvy 1855. Hence 'fScorbu'tical a. 
-1753. t*ly <*dv. -1676. 

II Scorbutus (skpjbiA'Ufe). 1866. [mod.L.; 
see prec.] Path. Scurvy. 

Scorch (skpjtJ), sb. 1611. [f. next] 1. A 
mark or impression produced by scorching. 
9. Scorching effect (of the sun or fire) 1646. 3. 

An act of * scorching ’ ; a rapid run on a cycle 
or motor-car 1885. 

Scorch (skin/), v.l late ME. [Origin 
obsc.] 1. irons. To heat to such a degree as 
to shrivel, parch, or dry up, or to char or dis- 
colour the surface ; to burn superficially, b. 
transf. To shrivel up as if by heat 1600. c. 
mtr. for pass. To l>e parched, etc, with heat 
1707. a. intr. To cycle or motor at excessive 
speed. [Cf. F. brdler le pavi.\ 1885. 

*. Power was giuen vnto him to a. men with fire 
Rev xvi. 8. Summer drouth, or sineed air Never s. 
thy tresses fair Mii.t. Hence Sco'rching ppi. a. 
that scorches ; -ly adv. 

fScorch, v* 1550. [Altered f. Score u.] 
trans. To slash as with a knife -2656. 

We have scorch’d the snake, not kill'd it Shaks. 

Scorched (skpjtjt ),/>//. a. 1593. [f. Scorch 
v . 1 + -ED L] i. Burnt and discoloured by heat, 
touched by fire 1595. a. Parched by the sun 
1593. 3 - Nat. Hxst. Having colouring resem- 

bling a scorch 1832. 

• Like to a Lyon of scortcht desart Affricke Mar- 

LOW E. 

Scorcher (skjrxtjM). 1874. [f. as prec. + 
-ER 51 .] One who or that which scorches ; esp. 
(colloq. or slang) a very hot day, one who cycles 
or motors furiously, a scathing rebuke or at- 
tack. 

||Scordatura (skordatii-ra). 1876. [It., f. 

scordttre to be out of tune.] Mus. An alteration 
in the manner of tuning some stringed instru- 
ments in order to produce particular effects. 

Score fsk 5 »i), sb. [Late OE. scoru , a. ON. 
skor notch, tally, four hundred, in Icel. twenty 
: — OTeut. +skura, f. *skur-, wk. grade of *sker* 
to cut. Shear v.] I. A cut, notch, mark. x. 
+A crack, crevice; a cut, notch, or scratch ; a 
line drawn with a sharpinstrument. late ME. 
b. Naut. and Mech. la) The groove of a block 
or dead-eye round which the rope passes ; (b) 
a notch or groove made in a piece of timber or 
metal to allow another piece to be neatly fitted 
into it 2794. ^ line drawn ; a stroke, mark ; 

a line drawn as a boundary. Now rare. ME. 
3. spec. The ' scratch ' or line at which a marks- 
man stands when shooting at a target, or on 
which the competitors stand before beginning a 
race 1513. 4. Mus. A written or printed piece 

of concerted music, iu which all the vocal cr 
instrumental parts are noted on a series of 
staves one under the other 1701. b. A musical 
composition with its distribution of parts 1881. 

a. Draw a a through the tops of your t f s Scott, g. 
Phr. To go off {set off start) mi s. % of a hone, etc., to 
make a sudden dash at full speed * fig. of a person, to 
break out suddenly into impetuous speech or action ; 

*° n.^Notchcut for record , tally, reckoning, ti . 
A notch cut in a stick or tally, used to mark 
numbers In keeping accounts; also the tally 
itself -X593. tb. Games . A mark made for the 
purpose of recording a point or the like -1801. 
a. A record or account (of items of uniform 
amount to be charged or credited) kept by 
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means of tallies, or (in later use) by means of 
marks made on a board (with chalk), on a slate, 
or the like. Hence occas. transf.. a customer's 
account for goods obtained on credit, late ME. 
3. The sum recorded to a customer's debit in a 
1 score'; the amount of an innkeeper's bill or 
reckoning 1600. 4. [Orig. a fig. use of sense II. 

a,] Account, reason, ground, sake, motive. In 
phrases on. upon the s. (of). 1651. tfi* A list, 
enumeration ; number as counted -1596. 6. 

Games. The record or register of points made 
by both sides during the progress of a game or 
match ; also the number of points made by a 
side or individual 1742. 7. colloq . [ from the vb.] 
&. lit. in games : An act of ' scoring ' or gaining 
a point or points, b .fig. A successful ‘ hit ' in 
debate or argument. 1844. 

1. a Hen. VI, 1 v. vii. 38. %. There shall bee no 

mony, all shall eate and drinke on my s. Shaks, 

3 After he score*, he neuer payes the s. Shaks. Phr. 
To clear, pay. quit a s.. or scores, to requite an obliga- 
tion ; sometimes, to revenan »n injury. 4. Men.. be- 
gan to be over-easie upon that S. Dk Foe. 6. Phr. To 
Make a s. off one's own bat, with ref. to a a. made by 
a player’s own hits ; fig. solely by his own exertions, 
by himself. 

III. A group of twenty. Tapp, from the prac- 
tice, in counting sheep, etc., of counting orally 
from 1 to 20, and making a ' score ' or notch on 
a stick, before proceeding to count the next 
twenty.] x. A group or set of twenty. Primarily 
a sb., const of (in OE. gen. pi.), but often serv- 
ing as a numeral adj. OE. a. A weight of 
twenty or twenty-one pounds, esp. used in 
weighing pigs or oxen 1460. t3. A distance of 

twenty paces -1672. 

1. Shee may perhaps call him halfe a s. knaues, or so 
Shaks. There were a s. of generals now tound 
Becky's chair Thackeray. 3. As easie, as a Canon 
will shoot poinl-blanke twelue s, Shaks. 

attrib. and Comb.: s.-board, (a) a blackboard in 
a public-house, on which debts are chalked up ; ( b ) 
in Cricket, a large board erected so as to be seen by 
the onlookers, on which the s. of the game is kept j 
•book, a book for preserving the scores of games} 
-card, a printed card with a blank form on which to 
enter the s. in a game of cricket, etc. ; -game Col/. a 
game decided bv strokes (opp. to match-game, which 
is decided by holes); also in La-wn Tennis. 

Score (sko»j), v. late ME. [a. ON. skora 
to make an incision, count by tallies, f. skor \ 
see prec.] I. To cut, mark with incisions, x. 
trans. To cut superficially ; to make scores or 
cuts in; to mark with incisions, notches, or 
abrasions of the skin. b. spec, in Cookery. To 
make long parallel cuts upon (meat, etc.) 146a 
tc. To mark by cuts of a whip. Also absol. -1806c 
d. Geol. To mark with scratches or furrows ; 
said esp. w ith ref. to glacial action 1862. a. To 
produce (marks, figures, etc.) by cutting. Also, 
to record or express by cuts or notches. 2590. 
3. Naut. To make a * score ’ or groove in ; to 
hx by means of a * score’ 2779. 4. U.S. To 

rate, scold severely 1891. 

1. Trees .. scored by the axe 1824. c. Lei vs s their 
hackee Shaks. d. All around the rocks are carved, 
and fluted, and polished, and scored Tyndall. 

IL x. To mark with a line or lines, late ME. 
tb. To mark out (a path, boundary) -171a. 
a. To draw a line through (writing, etc.) in 
order to cancel. Often with out. 1687. 3. Mm s 
a. To write down in score, b. To compose or 
arrange for orchestral performance. 1839. 

x. Passages had been scored in his favourite books 
Thackeray. 

III. To record by scores, x. To record 
(debts) by means of notches on a tally ; hence, 
to write down as a debt Also with up. late 
ME. +9. intr. To run up a score ; to obtain 
drink, goods, etc. on credit -X77Q. b. trans . 
To add (an item) to one’s score 1681. 3. To 

enter as a debtor. Also with up. 1593. tb. To 
placard as an offender -1596. 4 . To record 

the number of (anything) by notches or marks ; 
to count and set down the number of (e.g, 
sheep). Also with up. late ME, g. In a game 
or contest : To set down in the score. Chiefly 
in pass. 174a. b. absol. or intr. To record the 
points in a game or contest, to act as scorer 
1846. 6. trans. Of a player or competitor : To 
add (so many points) to one’s score. Also said 
of an incident in the game : To count for (so 
many points) in a player’s score. 174a. b. 
intr. To make points in a game or contest : 
said of a player or competitor ; also, of a card 
or an incident in the game 1844. e. To be 
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SCORER 

reckoned in a score 1885. 7. transf. and fig . 

(chiefly colloq.) a. trans. To gain, win (a success, 
etc.) 1883. b. intr. To achieve a success; to 
make a hit. To s, ofi e (sL person): to make a 
point at the expense of. z88a. 

1. fig. Nor need I tallies thy dear love fco s. Shaks 
. b. Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 2,. 5. b. Mr. Whitta- 

er. .accompanied Mr. Mynn, and scored for him 
1846. 6. My first stroke scored three 1856. To s. a 

miss •. see Miss sb} III. 1. c. The hazard scores to 
the striker 1885. 7. She felt that she had scored the 

first success in the encounter 1883. 

IV. intr. To 1 go off at score ’ (see SCORE sb. 

1. 3) *858. 

Scorer (sk5®T0j). late ME. [f. prec. + 
•er L] One who or that which scores ; esp. one 
who records the score in a game or contest. 

|| Scoria (sko»ria). PL scoriae (sk< 3 »*ri|f) 
and (occas.) aco*rlas. late ME. [I,., a. Gr. 
OKOipta , f. ctcutp dung.] 1. The slag or dross 
remaining after the smelting out of a metal from 
its ore. a. Rough clinker-like masses formed 
by the cooling of the surface of molten lava 
upon exposure to the air, and distended by the 
expansion of imprisoned gases 1792. Hence 
Sco’iiac, Scoria'ceous adjs. 

Scorification (sk 5 ® rifik/Wan). 1754. [f. 

Scorify; see -fication.] The process of re- 
ducing to scoria* formation of scoiia or slag; 
spec, as a method of refining or assay. 
Scorifier (sk5®*rifoi3j). 1758. [f. Scorify 
+ -er 1 . 1 A vessel of fire-clay used in the pro- 
cess of purifying metals in assaying. 

Scoriform (sko**rifpjm), a. 1794. [f. 

Scoria 4 -form.] Having the form of, resem- 
bling, scoria. 

Scorify (sk5°*iifei), v. 1754. [f. Scoria 

+ -fy. ] 1. trans. To reduce to scoria or slag. 

2. To convert (lava) into scoria 1853. 

Scoring (skO®*riq) f vbl. s b. 1546. [f. Score 

v, +-ing. 2 J 1. The action of Score v. ; an 
instance of this. a. concr. Lines or figures 
scored 1688. 

attrib. s. ‘board a* Scor aboard (b ) ; -book = 
Scork-/W£; etc. 

Scorious (sko®Tias) t a . 1646. [f. Scoria 
f-Ous.] Of the nature of scoria; abounding 
in scoria. 

Scorn (sk/f*in), sb. [Early ME. sham , 
scharne, aphetic a. OF. escam, escham ; a Com. 
Rom. word of Teut. origin.] 1. Mockery, de- 
rision. contempt ; in mod. use, indignant or 
passionate contempt. 9. A manifestation of 
contempt ; a derisive utterance or gesture ; a 
taunt, an insult, arch. ME. 3. fa. Matter for 
scorn, something contemptible, b. An object 
of mockery or contempt. ME. 

t. Disdaine and Scorne ride sparkling in her eye*, 
Mis- prizing what they lookeon Shaks. A Briton's s. 
of arbitrary chains Cowpbr. a. Do but. . inarke the 
FI ceres, the Gybes, and notable Scornes That dwell 
in euery Region of his face Shaks. 3. Made of my 
enemies the s. and gaze Milt. 

Phrases. To laugh to s . : see Laugh v. 3. To speak 
s. of, to revile. To think s. of. to despite. To think 
(//) s. (now arch, and literary), to disdain (const. 
that or inf.) 

Scorn (skpzn), V. [Early ME. scame , 
schome , aphctic a. OF escarnir, esehamir : — 
Coin. Rom. *skernire , of Tout, oiigin.] fi. 
intr. To speak or behave contemptuously ; to 
use derisive language, jeer -1816. fa. trans. 
To treat with ridicule, to show extreme con- 
tempt for, to mock, deride -1631. 3. To hold 

in disdain, to contemn, despise ME. 4. With 
inf. as obj. To feel it beneath one, disdain 
indignantly to do something 1605. 

z. She gecked and scorned at my northern speech 
and habit Scott. 3. Heav'n has no Rage, like Love 
to Hatred turn'd. Nor Hell a Fury, like a Woman 
scorn'd Congreve, fig. Where lawns extend that s. 
Arcadian pride Goldsm. 4. The congress scorned to 
receive them Burk a. Hence Sco'rner, one who 
scorns ; esp. one who scoffs at religion ; seat ( chair, 
stool) of the scorner, the position of a mocker (cf. 
Ps. i. 1). 

Scornful (sk^inful), a. late ME. [f. Scorn 
sb. + -Fl/L i.J z. Full of scorn, contemptuous, 
derisive. Also absol. fa. Regarded with scorn, 
contemptible -1624. 

x. Blessed is y« man, yt..sytteth not in y* seate 
of the scornefull Coverdale Ps. i. 1. And dart not 
scornefull glances from those eies Shaks. The English 
Muse..S> of Earth and Clouds, should reach the 


Skies Prior. a. The scornefull marke of euerie open 
eye ^haks. Hence ScoTnfully adv ., -ness. 

Scorodite(skp*rdd3it). 1823. fad. G. skoro- 
dit , f. Gi. a/edpodoy garlic (so called from its 
odour when heated) ; see -ite *.] Min. Hy- 
drous phosphate of iron, found In pale-green 
or brown crystals and crusts. 

|| Scorpaena (skpjprnfi). 1706. [L.,ad. Gr, 
OKuptraiva a kind of fish ; app. irreg. fern. f. 
t TKopntos Scorpion.] In early use, applied 
vaguely to various prickly fishes, chiefly of the 
families Scorpxnidx and Cottidse. Now only 
as the name of a genus of acanthopterygian 
fishes ; the typical genus of the family Scorpxni- 
dx. Hence Scorpee*xiid» a fish of the family 
Scorpxnidx. Scorpao’noid a. of or pertaining 
to the Scorpxnidx', sb. a scurpoenoid fish. 

Scorpene (skp*jpfn). 1777. [Anglicized f. 
prec.] - prec.; now only U.S. , the species 
Scorpxna guttata. 

Scorper (sk p ipsi). 1843. [A misspelling 
of scauper ; see Scalper K j Wood - and Metal- 
work. A gouging tool for working in a depres- 
sion. Also Scalper 8 2. 

|| Scorpio (sk/ripio). late ME. [L. ; see 
Scorpion.] Astr. A zodiacal constellation, 
the Scorpion. Also, the eighth sign of the 
zodiac, named from this; situated between 
Libra and Sagittarius, and entered by the sun 
about 23 October. 

Scorpioid (skjfjnioid), a. and sb. 1839. 
[ad. Gr. anopirioeihris, f. onopmot Scorpion ; 
see -OID.] A. adj. z. Dot. S.cyvte, a unilateral 
cyme the undeveloped portion of which is 
circinate. 2. ’/. ool . a. Resembling a scorpion ; 
belonging to the scorpion family, b. Resem- 
bling the tail of a scorpion. 1864. B. sb. l. Dot. 
A circinate inflorescence Z855. a. Zool. A 
scorpion or scorpion-like animal 1887. So 
Scorpio!* dal a. = Scorpioid a. z. Z835. 

Scorpion (sk/rjpian). ME. [a. OF. : — 
L. scot pionetn ( scorpio ), extended f. scorptus, a. 
Gr. OKopwios. ] r. An arachnid of any of the 
genera (Scorpio, Duthus, Androctonus, etc.) 
forming the group Scorpionidx, having a pair 
of large nippers and a general resemblance to 
a miniature lobster; they inhabit tropical and 
warm temperate countries in both hemispheres. 
The intense pain caused by the sting of the 
scorpion (situated at the point of the tail) is 
proverbial, b. Her. A representation of a scor- 
pion as an armorial bearing 1780. c. Applied 
to other animals resembling or popularly con- 
founded with the scorpion ; e.g. in the U.S., to 
tarantulas, centipedes, various lizards, etc. 1709. 

3. Astr. The constellation and (now somewhat 
rarely) the zodiacal sign Scorpio, late ME. 
3. In Australia and America, the local name 
for certain species of Scorpxnidx Z874. 4. A 

kind of whip made of knotted cords, or armed 
with plummets of lead or steel spikes, so as to 
inflict excessive pain (cf. z Kings xii. zz and 
2 Chron. x. 11). late ME. b. Hence quasi- 
Hist. as the name of a supposed ancient instru- 
ment of torture. Also Antiq. as the name of a 
mediaeval weapon. 1541. 5. (tr, Gr. encopnios, 

L. scorpio, scorpius.) An ancient military engine 
for hurling missiles, used chiefly m the defence 
of the walls of a town, late ME. 

*• fig; 0 , full of Scorpions is my Mindc Shaks. 4. 
My fader beet }ou with scourgix, I forsotho schal beten 
;ou with Kcorpiouns Wyclif a Chron . x. it. Back 
10 thy punishment, Fal&e fugitive, and to thy speed 
add wings, Least with a whip of Scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingring Milt. 

attrib. and Comb . : s.-bug U.S., the water-scor. 
pionj B. fish, any spiny fish of the genus Scor- 
pxna or family Scorpxnidx \ -fly. an insect of the 
family Panorpidx , the slender abdomen of which is 
armed with forceps, and curls like the tail of a s. j a. 
senna, the Coronilla Emerus , a common plant of 
Southern Europe, with bright-yellow flowers ; -shell, 
a gastropod of the Indian seas and Pacific, of the 
genus Pteroceras, having a development of long tubu- 
lar spines from the outer lip of the aperture: •spider, 
any arachnidan of the order Pedipalpi\ scorpion's 
tail, any plant of the genus Scorpiurue 1 scor- 

S ionCs thorn, a plant of South-western Europe, 
enista scorpius j -wort, (a) ■* Scorpion crass: ( b ) 
Omithopus scorpioides , native of Southern Europe. 

Scorpion grass. 1578. A plant of the 
genus Myosotis , the forget-me-not or mouse-ear. 
Scorpionid (sk^'jpianid), a. 1895. [f. mod. 


SCOTCH 

L. Scorpionidx pi., f. L. scorpionem ; see -ID*.] 
Of or pertaining to the group Scorpionidx of 
arachnidans, typified by the genus Scorpio. 
Scorso (skjfcs), v. Nowlin/. 1509. [Early 
z6th c. scose, scorse, related to Coss, Corse 
vbs.J trans . and intr. To barter or exchange 
Hence Scofser. 

Scortation (skpit^-Jss). rare. 1556. [f. 

L. '■cor tart, f. scortum harlot; see -ATION.J 
Fornication. So Sco*rtatory a. (rare). 
Scorzonera (sk£izani®*r&). 1629. [a. It., 
prob. f. scorzone some kind of venomous snake.] 
A plant of the modem genus Scorsonera, esp. 
S . hispanica or black salsify, much cultivated 
in Europe for its root which somewhat resembles 
the parsnip. 

Scot 1 ( skj?t). [OE. *Scot, pi. Scott as, ad. 
late L. Scott us ; infl. by ON. Skotar. ] z. Hist . 
One of an ancient Gaelic-speaking people, first 
known to history as inhabitants of Ireland, who 
in the 6th century A. L>. settled in the north-west 
of Great Britain, and from whom the northern 
part of the island ultimately received its name, 
a* A native of Scotland, a Scotchman ME. 
Scot 2 (sk*n). ME. [Differentiated form of 
OE. sc(e)ot, gesc(e)ot Shot sb. ) z. A payment, 
contribution, "reckoning*; esp. payment for 
entertainment; a or one’s share of such pay- 
ment ; chiefly in the phr. to pay (for) one’s s. lit. 
and fig. ta. A custom paid to the use of a sheriff 
or bailiff; a local or municipal tax -1646. 3. 

spec. A tax levied on the inhabitants of the 
marshes and levels of Kent and Sussex 1793. 

Phr. S. and lot (earlier lot and s.), * faz levied by a 
municipal corporation in proportionate shares upon 
ii" members for the defra>mg of municipal expenses. 
To pay (a person ojf ) lot and s., (fig.) to pay out 
thoroughly, to settle with. 

Sco tale, sco t-ale. Ohs. exc. Hist. ME. 
[f. Sco 1 8 i Ale.] An ' ale * or festival at which 
ale was drunk at the invitation of the lord of 
the manor or a forester or other bailiff, for which 
ale a forced contribution was levied. 

Scotch (skptj), sb. 1 1450. [Cogn. with 

Scotch v . 1 ] 1. An incision, cut, score or gash, 
a. spec. A line scored or marked upon the 
ground, in the game of Hopscotch i 677. 

Scotch (skptj), sb.% 1601. [Belongs to 
Scotch v . 2 ; origin obsc.] A block placed 
under a wheel, a cask, or the like, to prevent 
moving or slipping. 

Scotch (skpij), a. and sbP 1591. [Contr. 
var. of Scottish. 1 A. adj. 1. Of persons : Of, 
belonging to, or native to, Scotland 1606. b. 
Chaiacteristic of Scotland or its people 1815. 
a. Of things : Of or pertaining to Scotland or 
its inhabitants 1591. b. As the epithet of 
various weights and measures, etc. (differing 
from the English standaid) used formerly in 
Scotland Z774. 8- As the designation of the 

variety oi northern English which is vernacular 
in Scotland. Hence of words, idioms, etc., 
belonging to tills, and of works composed in it 
1730. 

z. He had no S. blood in him thall know oft 1894. 
S cousin , a distant relative (in allusion 10 thepiactice 
in Scotland of tracing kin&bip to remote degrees), 
a. b. S. acre, 6,084 square yards. S. ell , 37-0958 
inches. 3. To secure the adherence of stout, able- 
bodied, ana, us the S. phrase then wcni, pretty men 
Scott. 

Special collocations. S. bonnet (see Ronnft/ 3 . 1)1 
S collops (see Collof 1 a r, S. Hr (see Fir i) 
S. marriage (see Marriage a) ; S. mist (see Mist 
sb} 1); S. pebble (see Pebble sb. a b) S. Spur 
Her., a bearing representing a prick spur ; S. terrier 
(see 1 eerier *). S. woodcock (see Woodcock 3c'. 

b. In names of plants: S« broom, U.S., the com- 
mon broom: S. ltale, a variety of borecole wi’h 
less wrinkled leaves, of a purplish colour; S. pine 
(see Pins sb. % d)\ 8. thistle, a species of thistle 
(Onopordon a^anthium), rogaided as the national 
emblem of the Scotch. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt. | 1. The S. (pL) : 
The inhabitants of Scotland or their immediate 
descendants in other countries 1781. a. The 
Scotch language: see A. 3. 1700. 8* Often 

ellipt., e.g. for S. whisky ; also - a glass of 
S. whisky* Also formerly for S. snuf. Z823. 

a. I can read French as well as I can English, but 
it is impossible for me to comprehend S. 1806. 3. Two 
bitten and a small S. 1893. 

Scotch (tkptj), vfi late ME. [Origin 
obsc.J fi. trans. To make an incision or in- 


se (man), a (pass), au (land). » (cut), f (Fr. chaf). 9 (evar)* oi (/, eye). $ (Fr. eau da vie)* i (sit). % (P»ycb#)* 9 (what), p (g*0. 
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cisions in ; to cut, score, gash -1747. 9. [From 

Theobald’s emendation of scorch'd in Shaks. 
Macb. in. ii. 13. J To inflict such hurt upon 
(something regarded as dangerous) that it is 
rendered temporarily harmless 1798. b. To 
crush, stamp upon, stamp out (something dan- 
gerous) 1835. 

1. S. with your knife the back of the Carp 167s* a. 
The snake must be killed not scotched 1798. Hence 
Scotched ppt. a. cut, scarred j also in scotched col • 
lops, etymologizing perversion of Scotch collops. 

Scotch (skfrtj), xSot. [f. Scotch 
1. /runs. To block or wedge (a wheel, log, gate, 
etc.) so as to keep from moving or slipping 
164a. 9. intr. (Chiefly w, neg.) To hesitate, 

scruple, boggle, or stick at ; to hesitate to do 
something. Obs. exc. dial. 1601. 

1. fisr. I scotched the project of retreat for this 
count'd, at any rate 1897. 

Scotch cap. 1591. A man’s head-dress 
made of thick firm woollen cloth, without a 
brim, and decorated wiih two tails or streamers. 
Scotch-Irish, a. 1876. Belonging to that 

f iart of the population of northern Ireland which 
s descended from Scotch settlers. Also absol . 
in pi. sense. 

Scotchman (sk/7*tjm£n\ 1570. [f. S cotch 
a. + Man.] x. A man of Scottish nationality. 
(The usual English form. Cf. Scotsman.) 
b. (Also Flying S., ( Flying ) Scotsman A 
familiar name "for the Scotch express (Lon- 
don to Edinburgh) on the London and North 
Eastern Railway 1874. 9 - A r aut. A piece of 

hide, wood, or iron, etc. placed over a rope to 
prevent its being chafed 1841. 3. S. Afr. A 

floiin 1879. So Sco'tchwo man, a woman who 
is a native of Scotland or of Scotch descent. 
Scoter (skJu-Ui). 1674. [Origin ohsc.J 
A duck of the genus Qsdcmia, esp. Q£. nigra, a 
native o( the Arctic regions and common in the 
seas of northern Europe and America. Also 
s.-duck. 

Scot-free, a. ME. [f. Scot sb. 2 + Free a.] 
Free fiom payment of 4 scot *, tavern score, 
fine, etc. ; exempt from injury, punishment, 
etc. ; scatheless. Almost always predie . 

Oxford escaped scot fre of the plague Wood. 

|j Scotia (sk<?u’Ji a). 1563. [L.,a. Or. t TtcoTta, 
f. \Tk 6 tos darkness (so called fiom the dark 
shadow within the cavity).] Arch. » Case- 
ment 1. 

Scotic (styrtik), a. 1645. [ad. lnte L. Scoti- 
cus, {. Scotus .] fi. absol. The Scottish dialect. 

9 Pertaining to the ancient Scots 1796. 

Scotist (sk<?u-iist\ sb. and a. 1530. [ad. 
mcd.L. Scotista , f. Scotus , proper name.] Feel . 
A. sb. A follower of John Duns Scotus (known as 
‘ the Subtle Doctor'), a scholastic philosopher 
and theologian of the 13th c., whose system in 
many respects was opposed to that of Thomas 
Aquinas. B. adj. Belonging to the Scotists. 
So Sco’tUxn, the teaching of Scotus or the 
Scotists. 

Scotland Yard (sk^tUnd y&-iil). Name 
of a short stieet off Whitehall, I^ondon, until 
1890 the head-quarters of the Metropolitan 
Police Force, now at New Scotland Yard on the 
Thames Embankment ; hence, the force itself, 
esp. the detective department. 

Scoto- (skp't o t sktfu'U?), comb, form of late 
L. Scotus Scot sb. x , as in S.-Britannic, -/risk, 
-Scandinavian , adjs, 

Scotography (skotp’griifi). rare. 1896. [f. 
Gr. a kotos darkness ; see-GRAPHY.] — Radio- 
graphy. Hence Scotogr&’phic a. 

|| Scotoma (sk<?t<?u-m&). PI. scotomata 
(sk0tJu*m&t&). 1543. [late L., a. Gr. anbrojfxa 
dizziness, f. okotovv to darken, f. onbrot 
darkness.] Path. +1. Dizziness accompanied 
by dimness of sight -1839. 9. An obscuration 
of part of the visual field, due to lesion of the 
retina or of the ophthalmic centres in the brain 
1875. So tSco*tomy ■*- sense x. -17x0. 
fScO'tosoope* 1664. [I Gr. anbros dark- 
ness + -scope.] An instrument which enables 
the user to see in the dark -1670. 

Scots (skirts), a. (sb.) ME. fortg. Scottis, 
northern var. of Scottish.] x. Of or belonging 
to Scotland or its inhabitants, Scottish, Scotch, 
b* Qualifying the name of a coin or money of 

«(Ger. KAn).T(Fr. p««). tt (Ger. M«Uer) 


account (in contradistinction to sterling), as 
pound S., shilling S. Also in names of weights 
and measures denoting a particular variation 
from, the English standard, arch . or Hist . X530. 
c. With ref. to law 1766. d. In the names of trees 
and plants (more commonly Scotch) 1710. a. 
Of language : The distinguishing epithet of the 
dialect of English spoken by the inhabitants of 
the Lowlands of Scotland. Also absol. as sb ., 
the Scottish dialect 154a. 3, Mil. In names 

of regiments in the British army, as S. Fusiliers , 

| S. Guards 1637. 

s. Kiltrd loons that dinna ken the name o' a single 
herb.. in braid S., let abee in the Latin tongue Scott. 
3. A 1 . Greys : see Gkky sb. 8. 

Scotsman (sk/rtsm&n). late ME. [f. Scots 
a. + Man sb.] =~ Scotchman. (The prevalent 
form used now by Scotch people.) So Scots- 
woman ^Scotch wom \N. 

IJScottice, Scoticd (sfyrtisi), adv. 1818. 

[ mcd.L. J In Scotch. 

Scotticism, Scoticism (sly tisiz’m). 1717. 
[f. late L. Scoticus ( Scotticus ) f-isM 3.] 1. An 

ulioin or mode of expression characteristic of 
Scots ; esp. as used by a writer of English a. 
Scottish sympathies 1807. 

a. He seeinn to me a remarkably good critic, where 
his ScotLism doesn't come in his way x86a. 

Scotticize (sk/rtisaiz), v. 1 763. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZE.] 1. trans. To imbue with Scottish 
ideas or characteristics. a. To give a Scottish 
form to (a foreign word) ; to turn (a work) into 
Scottish dialect 1874. 

Scottish (skfrtij), a . and sb. [Late OF.. 
Scottisc , f. Scotia Scot sb. 1 t -isc -ish *.] A. 
adj. 1. Of or belonging to Scotland or to the 
people of Scotland ; of Scotch nationality, birth, 
or descent, b. With ref. to law 1726. ta. 
transf Marked by Scottish characteristics 
-1620. 3. Applied to the language (see Scots 

a. 2) 1718. 

x. The King’s Own S. Borderers 1888. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) 1. The Scottish 
language 1708. a. TheS. (with pi. sense) : the 
Scots (rare) 1632. 

Scoundrel (skan-nclrsl), sb. and a. 1589. 
[Origin unkn.l A. sb. 4 A mean rascal, a low 
petty villain ’ (J ). Now usu. f an audacious 
rascal, one destitute of all moral scruple. Also 
attrib. and <if positive . 

If vour ancient ( but ignoble blood Has crept thro’ 
scoundrels ever since the flood Pope. 

B. adj. Now rare . 1. Of a person : That is 
a scoundrel ; scoundrelly. Of a company : 
Composed of scoundrels. 1643. a. Pertaining 
to or characteristic of a scoundrel. Of conduct : 
Mean, unprincipled. 1681. 

a. ‘ A penny sav&d is a penny got ‘ — Firm to this 
s. maxim keepeth he Thomson. Hence Scou'ndrel- 
dom, the world of scoundrels, scoundrels collectively ; 
also = scoundrelism . Scou’ndrelism, the charac- 
ter, conduct, or practices of a s. j also, a piece ot 
scoundrelism. Scou*ndrelly a . having the charac- 
ter of a 3. ; of, belonging to, or characteristic of a %. ; 
characterized by scounarelism 

Scour (skau»j), sb. 1619. [f. Scour v.*] 

x. An apparatus for washing auriferous soil. 

a. The action of a current or flow of water in 

clearing away mud or other deposit ; in Civil 
Engineering, an artificial current or flow pro- 
duced for this purpose; also, an engineering 
work constructed for the purpose of producing 
such a current 1729. 3- A place in a river 

where the bottom is scoured by the stream ; a 
river-shallow with a gravel bottom 1681. 4. 

A kind of diarrhoea in cattle 1764. 5. An act 

of scouring, cleansing, or polishing ibzs. 

Scour (skauu), ME. [Origin obsc.] I. 
intr . To move about hastily or energetically; 
esp. to range about in search of something, or 
in movements against a foe b. To move 
rapidly, go in haste, run ME 9 . trans. To 
pass rapidly over or along (a tract of land or 
water) ; esp. to traverse in quest of something, 
or in order to capture or drive away a foe. late 
ME tg. spec, in i7th-i8th c. slang (cf. Scour- 
er 1 9). a. intr. To roam about at night up- 
roariously, breaking windows, beating the 
watch, and molesting wayfarers -1756. *>• 

trans. To ill-treat or * maul ' (the watch, way- 
farers, etc.) while roistering In the streets -1723. 
x. Sirra go you and secure about the bill Hkywood. 

b. I. .scoured on my way with more speed than be- 
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fore Boaaow. a. Patrols, .s. the streets, all that night 
Carlyle. 3. b. Scowring the Watch grows out of 
fashion wit Drydkn. 

Scour (skau*j), late ME. Tprob. a. 
MDu. or MLG. schdren , app. a. OF. escuret 
: — pop. L. *excurare to polish, scour, f. L. ex 
+* curare .] 1. trans. To cleanse or polish 

(metal, earthenware, wood, etc.) by hard rub- 
bing with some detergent substance. Some- 
times with compl. adj., as bright , clean, etc. 
Also const, of, from (rust, etc.). Also absol 
or intr . b. To clean the inside of (a gun) 

after firing 16 n. 9. To remove grease or 

dirt from (cloth, wool, silk, etc.) by some 
detergent process. Also absol. 1467. 3. To 

wash vigorously (the hands, face, teeth) ; to 
4 scrub' Now only joc. 1589. 4. To cleanse 

(a wound, ulcer, the entrails of an animal) by 
treating with some medicament, late ME. 5. 
To clear out (a channel, ditch, drain, etc.) by 
removing dirt, weeds, etc. late ME. 6. To 
clear out or cleanse by flushing with water 1587. 
7. To purge (an animal, a person, the body, 
etc.); to evacuate (the stomach or bowels). 
Also, to cleanse (worms, fish, etc.) by purging, 
late ME. b. intr. (for refl.) To be purged 
Of cattle : To have diarrhoea. 1592. S.fig. To 
rid, clear (a place, the sea, etc.) of or from an 
enemy or other undesirable occupants ME 
tg. fig. To beat, scourge. Hence, to punish, 
treat severely. -1730. xo. To sweep or rake 
(a place, position, etc.) with gun-shot. Also, to 
command (a position) with one’s guns. 1563 
1 1. To remove, get rid of. Chiefly with advs., 
as away , off, out. late M E. 
z. absol. Item, she can wash and scoure Shaks. 

a. absol. Waime Water scoureth better than Cold 
Bacon. 4. Take your eel and s. it well with salt 
Mrs. Glassk. 5. Working hard to a. their moats 
De Foe. 9. But 1 will pay the dog, l will s. him 
Fielding, xi. The siains will nut easily (if at all) be 
scoured off again 1631. The tide enters far up each 
channel, scouring out mud and sand 1849. Hence 
Scoured (skau B Jd) ppl. a in various senses t alsoj£. 
(A us trot.) =* scoured wool. 

Scourer 1 (skau»*r2i). late ME. [In sense t 
orig. aphetic f. Discoverer ; afterwards as 
agent-n f. Scour v . 1 + -KR *.] +1. One sent 

out to reconnoitre; a scout or avant-courier 
-1826. 9. In the I7th-i8th c. : One who made 

a practice of roistering through the streets at 
night, beating the watch, bieaking windows, 
etc. 1673. 

Scourer 2 (skoua*rar). late ME. [f. Scour 
v . 2 + -er *.] i. One who cleanses by rubbing ; 
esp. as the designation of certain servants in 
the Royal Household 1576. a. A person or thing 
which cleans or scours ; spec . fa contrivance 
for cleaning out the bore of a gun. late ME. 
Scourge (skwdj), sb. ME. [a. AF. escorge , 
escurge , related to OF. escorgiee (mod.F. Icour- 
gie) pop. L. *excoriata scourge, lit strip of 
hide, f late L. txcoriare, f. ex- Ex- + corium 
hide.] x. A whip, lash. Now only rhet. 9 fig. 
and in fig. context ; chiefly, a thing or person 
that is an instrument of divine chastisement, 
late ME. 3. a. A cause ol (usu., widespread) 
calamity, b. One who * lashes ' vice or folly 
x 535 * t4« [After L. flagellum.) An offshoot of 

a vine or other tree, a sucker -1578 
x. Mortify Your flesh, like me, with scourges and 
with thorus Tennyson. s. The S. of God ( = L 
flagellum Dei) ; a title given by historians to Attila, 
the leadci of the Huns in the 5th century. 3, a. 
Raleigh, the s. of Spain 1 Thomson, b. Swift, that 
severe s. of the vices and follies of his time 1756. 

Scourge (sktbds), v. ME. [a. OF .escorgier, 
f. escorge SCOURGE sb.] 1. trans . To beat with 
a scourge ; to whip severely, flog. Now rhet. 

b. To drive or force by or as by blows of a whip 
1667. c. In fig context 1592. a. fig. To 
punish, chastise, correct (often said of God, 
with ref. to Heb. xii. 6) ; to * lash * with satire or 
invective; to afflict, torment; to devastate (a 
country) with war or pestilence, late ME. 8 
Sc. To exhaust the fertility of (land) 1799. 

t. Therfore Pflat took thanne Jhesu and scourgida 
Wycliv John xix. x. b. Scourged from the council 
with a storm of blows 1870. c. The waves . . Scourged 
by the wind's invisible tyranny Shbllby. a. Forsoih 
he scoiirgitb euery sone that be receyueth Wyclip 
Heb. aii. 6. 3. Flax.. is a crop which scourges the 

ground 1888. Hence Scotrrgex", one who scourges 
or flogs (lit. and /if.). 
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SCOUSE 181a 

Scour® (skans). X840. [Shortened f. Lob- A scrawling character in writing; hence, a docu- 
scouse.] sks Lob sco use, ment composed of such characters. Also, a 

Scout (skaut), sb . l late ME. [a. MDu. picture composed of or characterized by careless 
schMte SCHUIT.J A flat-bottomed boat ; 'a or hastily-executed line-work. j 

Dutch vessel, galliot rigged, used in the river Scrabble (skrseb 1), v . 1537. [a. Du. 

trade of Holland *. schrabbelen,i req. of schrabben to scratch, scrape.] 

Scout (skdut), sb * 1553. [a. F. escoute 1. intr. To make marks at random ; to scrawl, 

action of listening, listener, scout, f. escouter scribble, b. tram. To write or depict (sorne- 
(— L. auscultate.) 1. The action of spying out thing) in a scrawling manner j also, to scrawl 
or watching in order to gain information ; chiefly upon (something) 18561 a. intr. Of an animal : 
In on or in ( the ) s., to the s . a. Mil. One sent To scratch about hurriedly with the claws or 
out ahead of the main force in order to recon- paws ; hence, of a person, to scratch or scrape 
noitre the position and movements of the enemy, about with the hands or feet 1600. 3. Of a 

Hence occas. s One sent out to obtain informa- person : To scramble on hands and feet ; to 
tion. 1555. b. Boy a. : a member of an organiza- stumble or struggle along; also occas . of an 
lion consisting of boys who meet periodically animal. Now somewhat rare. 1638, 
to practise exercises and to undergo training in *• And he . . acrabled on the dores of the gate Bible 
jhe duties belonging ,0 a scout igoB. +3. A 2 

body of men sent out to gain information -1775. Little-faith came to himself, and getting up made 

4. One who keeps watch upon the actions of shift to s. on his way Bunyan. 

another; a watchman. ^Formerly often: A Scrabe (skrfib). .SV. and n. dial. 1676. 

mean spy, a sneak. 1584. 5. A type of war- [a. Da., ad. Fserdese skrdpur.) The Manx 

vessel adapted forthe purposes of reconnoitring ; Shearwater, Pujfinus anglorum. 

also, an air-vessel similarly used 1706. +6. Scraber (skr^-bai). Sc. 1698. [Origin 

Cricket . ■■ Fieldsman a. Also in Baseball . Q bsc. I A name for the Manx Shearwater, and 

b. A boy who is employed to run after the balls t h e Black Guillemot, Uria Gryllt. 

at ‘ practice *.1834. Scrag (skrseg), sbA 154a. [prob. altered 

FSJ V. t Scout»e»ch I Co«sUight°armcd*Kour^*E»ch <; C»A f ,*.«] A lean person or animal (In 
quarter, to dwerie the distant fo. Milt. depreciatory use.) a. The lean and inferior 

Scout (skant), si.* 1596. [Origin obsc.] end of a neck of mutton (or veal). Also (earlier) 

A local name for various Ma-birds native to s £ : 8, c if , c (0 t“i T.i" 

Great Britain; as the Guillemot, Raxor-blll, **{"?> 4- S. whale, afinner-whalcof the 

and Puffin sub-family Agaphehnse, esp. Agaphclusgibbosus, 

4 *i common in the North Atlantic 1701. 

a rw j/? U v 1 i’l »• L»dy Mac-Screw .serves up a s.-of-mutton on 

At Oxford (also at Yale and Harvard) s A (male) gilver Thackeray. Hence Scragged (sknegd) 
college servant. scraggy. 

Scout (skaut), vA late ME. [f. Scout j£. 2 ] Scrag (skraeg), sb . 2 Now chiefly dial. 1567. 
I. intr. To act as a scout, to play the spy ; to [Origin obsc. 1 x. A stump of a tree ; also, a 
travel about (in search of information). a. rough projection (on a pole, trunk, or stump of 
trans. To reconnoitre, to examine with a view a tree, rock, etc.), a. Rough, rocky and barren 
to obtaining information 1704. ground 1858. 

1. S. mee for him at the corner of the Orchard like Scrag (slcrseg), V . slang. 1756. [f. SCRAG 
. bum-Bsyli. Shaks i T. .. the country 1900. rf n , To , (on tho ga] i ow ;). b . To 
Hence Scou'ting vbl. sb. the action of the vh. : the . J , 

exercises practised by boy scouts*. wring the neck of ; also, to garotte 1823. Hence 

Scout (skaut), p.a 1605. [Of Scand. origin ; Sg-a-ggenthe hangman 
cl ON. Mta, MU taunt] fi. tran,. To fScragged. o.l 1519. [app. alteration of 
mock at. deride. Also ahof. -1768. a. To Craggkd a.'] Rough and irregular in out- 
reject with scorn (a proposition); to treat as "“ e > of ground, rugged and barren 1735- 
absurd (an idea) ; to dismiss scornfully the pre- Scraggy (skrae-^i), a. ion. [f. bCRAG 

tensions of (a person, a work, etc.) 171a +* T 1 *J *• Lean, thin, bony. (Chiefly de- 

x. Flout 'em, and cout ’em i and skowt 'em, and predatory .) b. transf . ana fig. Meagre, thin, 
flout 'em Shaks. scanty 1837. a. Of meat t Lean 1725. 

ScOU*tma«ter, 8COU*t-m«ster. 1579. t. A bevy of dowagora, stout or a Thackkray. b. 
[f. Scout sb* + Master**. 1 ] A leader or cap- Th« scraggiest of prop^lc discourses Carlyle. 
tain of a band of scouts. Now also, the officer r a r 

who has charge of a 4 troop * of boy scouts. Scraggy (skxse gi), a. x 574- L ■ 

-S’. General (tfist.). the chiefV the intelligence de- *>•* + ‘ Y J Rough, irregular or broken in De- 
partment of the Parliamentary army. Ime or contour ; esp. of rocks, rugged. Hence 

Scow ( skau) , j*. U.S., Scotland, and Ireland. Scra'ggily, advA Scra*gginea«. s 
2775. [a. Du. schouw, related to OS. scaldan Scramble (skrae’mbT), sb. 1674. ff. next.] 
to push (a boat) from the shore.] A large flat- 1. A struggle with others for something or a 
bottomed lighter or punt. Hence Scow v. intr. share of something; hence, an indecorous 
to cross over (a river) by means of a s. ; trans. struggle, a confused or disorderly proceeding, 
to transport in a s. a. An act of scrambling ; a scrambling journey 

Scowl (skcml), sb. 150a [f. next.] A lour- 

lng or malevolent look. b. transf. Of clouds, *• *ut the s. for new lands^wHl become less acute 
the elements, etc 1648. ^ ab ‘°' b * d ,907 ‘ *• A 

b,Sky " Scramble (ikrie-mbl), v. 1586. [Origin 
Scowl (skonl), o. ME. [prob. of Scand. obsc.] i. tntr.Jo raise oneself to an erect 
origin. ] 1. intr. To look with louring brows posture, to get through or into a place or posi- 

and a malignant or threatening expression ; to “ on » by the struggling u»«of the h ands and feet ; 
look angry or sullen. Const, at, on, upon. b. b cnce » to make one s way by dambering, crawl- 
To be exhibited or expressed frowningly or jumping, etc. ow difficult ground or 
with a scowl, poet, or rhet. 1719. a. transf. and through obstructions, to. trans. To collect or 
Mg. Of inanimate things (sometimes personified) : S at her up hastily or in, disorder x8aa, a. tntr. 
To assume a gloomy, forbidding, or threatening To strive or struggle with others for mastery j 
aspect 1587. 3. trans. in nonet-uses. To send to contend with a crowd for a share of food, 
forth or express with a scowl 2667. coin, wealth, etc. X590. to. trans. To contend 

x. Myne enemy skouleth vpon me with hla eyes «“ Struggle With Otlieia for (a share of lome- 
Covkrdale Job xvL 9. b. A menace scowled upon thing distributed) 1647. 3* To cook (eggs) in 

the brow W. Irving. a. When winter scowls Cow- the manner called ' scrambled ' X850. 
kr. Hence Scowler. Scow^lingly adv. x. We. .then scrambled up a very high and steep 

Scr- may represent OE. scr- (variously in hill 1687. Jig. I had not even scrambled into my 
mod. dialects as Jr-, Jar-, sr-) or ON skr., as in cl ° thc * *9°* • b - He hutUv scrambled up the papers 

lirZrvjzz* §i- ^^siisassss.'Sto 

terffdt. and shrew, dial, screw from OE. the worthy bidden guest Milt. Hence Scrambler. 
scriawa. a. There are many instances of Scrambled (skrsembTd). Ml. a. 160O. ff. 
{ ^r^ g Cr ~* C ’ g ‘ ****** cra * ; prec. + -ED In senses of the verb. 

Scrabble (skne-b’l), sb. 184a. [f. next] croiey^dTmilk ! tofff ^ 

m (man), a (pass), an (bad), p (cwt). $ (Fr. chrf). a (evrr), oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. an d# 
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Scrambling (skrte-mblin), ppl. a. 2607. 
[f. as prec. + -INO*.] x. Of persons 1 That 
scramble or contend one with another, a. Ir- 
regular or rambling in form or habit. Of a 
plant : Of straggling growth. 1688, b. Of a 
person : Shambling, uncouth 1765. 3. Irregu- 
lar. unmethodical 1778. 

s. A huge old a bed-room Scott. Hence Scra*m- 
blingly ado. 

Scran fskrsen). slang and dial. 1704. 
[Origin unkn.] f A reckoning at a tavern ; eat- 
ables, provisions ; broken victuals. Bad s. to 
(Irish) : bad luck to. 

Scranch (skrjnj),®. Obs. exc. dial. 1620. 
[App. echoic.] trans. ■■ Crunch v. i, a, 

Scrannel (skwnSl), a. 1637. [Cf. Norw. 
skran lean, shrivelled.! Thin, meagre. Now 
chiefly, after Milton: Harsh, unm el odious. 

Their lean and flashy aonga Grate on their a Pipes 
of wretched straw Milt. 

Scrannv (skrsc*ni), aA Chiefly dial. 1820* 

[ Cf. prec. J Lean, thin. Of diet : Poor, meagre. 

Scraimy (skrsemi), a . 2 orig. dial. Crazy. 

Scrap (skrsepX late ME. [a. ON. sirap 
scraps, trifles, f. root of skrapa SCRAPE v . ) 1 

pi. T he remains of a meal ; fragments (of food) ; 
broken meat, rare in sing. a. A remnant ; a 
fragmentary portion 1583. b. A small picture, 
cutting, etc. to be put in a Scrap-book or used 
for ornamenting a screen, box, or the like 1880. 
3. pi. The pieces of blubber, fish, etc. remaining 
after the oil has been extracted. Also collect, 
sing. 1631. 4. Founding, a. pi. Remnants of 

metal produced in cutting up or casting 1736 
b. - Scrap-iron 1846. 5. at/rib. qua&i-adj. 

Consisting of scraps 1815. 

1. Twas but for scraps he afck 'd Pope a. Forced to get 
what Scraps of Learning 1 could by my own Industry 
Stkklr. There is not a a of evidence in support of 
it 1868. S. 0/ paper (with allusion to an alleged 
reference (Aug. 1914) by the German Chancellor to the 
treaty securing the neutrality of Belgium), any agree- 
ment that can be lightly set aside or disregarded. 

Scrap (akrsep), sb . 2 slang. 1874. [Cf. next.] 
A struggle, scrimmage, tussle; a boxing-match, 
b. A row, quarrel, heated discussion 1889. 

Scrap (skrsep), vA slang. 1874. [f. prec.] 
a. intr. To fight, box. Also, to scrimmage, b. 
trans. To box with (an opponent) 1893. c. intr . 
To quarrel, engage in angry dispute 1909. 

Scrap (skrsep), v.% 1891. [f. Scrap^.I] 

1. trans. Tobreakupintoscrap-lron (machinery, 
etc.) ; to consign to the acrap-heap 1902. a. 
To make scrap or refuse of (menhaden or 
blubber) 1891. 

Scra p-book. 1825. [f. Scrap r^. 1 ] A 
blank lx>ok in which pictures, newspaper cut- 
tings, and the like are pasted for preservation 

Scrape (skr/ip), sb. 1440. [f. next,] 1. 1* 
A scraper, a. An act of scraping X483. to. An 
awkward bow or salutation iu which the foot is 
drawn backwards on the ground 2628. c. A 
drawing of the bow over the violin 1831 d. A 
sound of scraping 1886. 3. A place scraped 

bare on a hillside, dial . X78X. 4. A layer (of 

butter) scraped thin ; chiefly In bread and a 
(col log.) 1847. 

a. S. of a ten (Sc.), a hasty scribble, a small scrap of 
writing. b. L.made him abundance of bows and 
scrapes Da Fox. 

II. An embarrassing or awkward predicament 
or situation, usu. one into which a person is 
brought by his own imprudence and thought’ 
lessness 1709. 

1 was generally the leader of the boys and tome* 
times led them into scrapes 177a. 

Scrape (akrltp), v. Pa. t and pple. scraped 
(skr/*pt). (ME., peril, repr. OE. urapian 1 
perh. a. ON. skrapa to scrape, erase s — OTeut 
type **krapbjan, f. root % strap-, ablaut -var of 
**krep- is OE, screpan to scrape.] z. trans. 
To remove (an outer layer, etc.) by drawing 
across the surface the edge of some Instrument 
held nearly perpendicularly. Chiefly with ad vs, 
late ME Tb. spec. To erase (writing, etc.) with 
a knife -1688. a. To deprive of an outer layer 
or to free from excrescent or adhering matter 
by drawing the edge of some instrument over 
the surface ; to abrade, clean, or render smooth, 
or to obtain scrapings from, by this process, 
late ME b. To inscribe or portray <m stone 
by scraping away the surfhee * 53 ** , To pro 1 

We), i (•*). i (P«ycM- tf (whit), 
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duce (a meszotint engraving) by scraping the 
prepared copper plate 1747. ts- Of a beast or 
Bird : To remove (soil, etc.) by scratching with 
the feet or claws ; to make (a hole) thus -166a. 

b. trans. with adv. or phr. 1530. t4. To scratch 
with the finger-nails or claws ; also into* . -1607. 
5. (Jig. of sense 3.) # To gather by great efforts, 
or penurious or trifling diligence* (J.); to 
amass, collect, or bring together with difficulty. 
Now only with together or up. 1549* !>• To s. 
(an) acquaintance : to get on terms of acquaint- 
ance with by careful effort and insinuation 1600. 

c. absol. and into To hoard up penuriously ; 

to gather together money, etc. with labour and 
difficulty. Now chiefly dial. 1 55a. 6. Used 

disparagingly for: To play (a fiddle); occas. 
to s. catgut ; to play (a tune, etc.) on the fiddle 
1599. 7. To rub harshly on (a surface) in pass- 

ing along or over it ; to draw (something) 
roughly over a surface 1731. b. into. To giaze 
against or on 1774. To draw one’s feet 
noisily over the floor 1561. 8. into. To make 

obeisance, to bow awkwardly, drawing the foot 
back 1645. 

1. Like dry colours scraped off a picture 1877. b. 
Mens, for M . 1. ii. 0. a. An ironclad's. . bottom is 
always foul when sne cannot he periodically docked 
and scraped 1884. b. The family arms were just new 
scraped in stone Thackkkay. 5. The first money he 
was able to s. together hy strict frugality 1888. b. 
To slave.. and s. to get a house over your head 1881. 
c. Another [orator] was coughed and scraped down 
acaulay. 8 Bowing and scraping and rubbing his 
hands together Trollops. 

Phrases. To s. along, to manage or 'get along’ 
with difficulty. To s. through, to get through a trial, 
%I> examination, so as just to escape failure. 

Comb . : s.-goit, a fiddler ; f-penny, a miser. Hence 
Scrapping ///, a. that scrapes ; esj. money-grubbing, 
miserly. 

Scraper (skrfi -pox). 155a. [f. Scrate^. 

+ -KK LJ I. One who scrapes. 1. One who 
'scrapes togr ther ' ; esp. a money-grubber. 
Now rare. 1561. a. One who scrapes (some- 
thing specified or implied) ; esp. a fiddler 1591. 
11 . An instrument for scraping with. 1, 
A scraping insti undent held in the hand, a 
gen. 1552. b. SruiGIL 1667. c. An in- 
strument used for scraping off paint, tar, 
adhesive labels, etc. from wooden surfaces 
1691. d. Engratfing. A three-sided tool used 
to remove burrs left by the graver, etc., or to 
obliterate lines. Also the similar instrument 
used m 'scraping* mezzotint. 1747. a. An 
appliance fixed outside the door of n house for 
persons to scrape otf upon it the dirt from the 
soles of their boots or shoes before entering 
1799. 3. A machine (or scoop) drawn by horses 

or oxen for excavating ditches, canals, etc., for 
levelling and making roads, or for raising and 
removing soil, dir:, weeds, etc. a short distance 
1840. b. An instrument for scraping dirt, mud, 
etc. fiorn roads, etc. Also road s . 1831 
Scra pe-tre ncher. Obs. exc Hist. 1603 
[f. Scrape v. + Tkrnchkr .1 A servant whose 
office was to scrapie the trencheis after use. 
Scra*p-heap, sb. 1838. [f. Scrap sb *] A 
heap of Scrap iko-L Hence fig. in phrases, 
as to consign to the s., to cast aside as worn out 
or superseded. Hence Scra'p-beap v. trans. 
to consign to the s. 

Scraping (skrri-piqKvM.rJ. 1440. [-ing L] 
1. The action of Sc rape v . b. The noise pro- 
duced by drawing something roughly over a 
surface 1561. a. pi. concr. That which is 
scraped off, up, or together. Rarely sing. 15x1. 
a. The dust and scrapings from roads 1790. 

Scrap iron. 1823. [f. Scrap rA 1 ] Iron 

which has already been cast or wrought and 
broken up or cast aside for re-casting or re- 
working; broken pieces and small articles of 
old and disused Ironwork. Also attrib. 
Scrappy (skrsrpi), a. 1837. [f. Scrap sbA 
+ -Y 1 .] Consisting of scraps; made up of 
odds and ends ; disjointed, unconnected. 

A dreadfully s. dinner Thackeray. Hence Scra*p» 
plly adv. Scra'pplneas. 

Scrat, sb. Obs. or dial. [OE. *scralta (app. 
miswritten scritta ).] A hermaphrodite. 

Scrat, 9. Obs . exc. dial. [Early ME. 
sera tie ; etym. dub.] x* into. To use the nails 
or claws for attack ; to scratch (at a person), 
a. trams, and into, m SCRATCH v. x, 4, 5. ME. 


Scratch (<?kr»tj), j£.i 1586. [f. Scratch 
v. ] I. Result of scratching. 1. A slight tear- i 
ing or incision of the skin produced by a sharp ; 
instrument. (Sometimes applied slightingly 
to a trifling flesh-wound.) 9. pi. A disease 
of horses, in which the pastern appears as if 
scratched 1591. 3. A mark or farrow produced 

by the grinding contact of two substances ; a 
shallow linear incision 166a. 4. A rough or 

irregular mark made by a pencil, paint-brush, 
etc. ; hence, a slight sketch, a hasty scrawl 
1646. 5. Sporting. A line or mark drawn as 

an indication of a boundary or starting-point ; 
in Pugilism , the line drawn across the ring, 
to which boxers are brought for an encounter 
1778. b. The starting-point in a handicap of a 
competitor who recei * es no odds 1867. 6. The 

sound produced by the friction of two more or 
less rough surfaces 1787 ; spec, during the repro- 
duction of a sound film or record 1930. 

t. A little s., rather then a wound Sidney. 4. Every 
s. of hit pen was accounted a treasure Cowpkr. 5. 
Phr (often fig ) To come up to (the) s., to brtng to the 
s., to toe (he s. 

II. An act of scratching (rare) 1765. III. 
Ellipt. for scratch periwig 1755. 

Comb.' fin sense 5b) as s.-line, -player, a. -cat, 
fji'C ) a spiteful person; -grass, a dial name for 
cleaver*, and, in U.S., the arrow-leaved tear-thumb; 
-periwig, -wig, a small, short wig. 

Scratch (skrsetj), sbJh colloq . (now chiefly 
dial.). 1740. A name for the devil, usu. Old S. 

Scratch (skraetj), a. 1853. [orig. Scratch 
\b . 1 used attrib.] x. Hastily sketched, 9. 
Hastily assembled or put together 1859. 

a S. vote, division, majority , one which, owing to 
accident or stratagem, does not represent the actual 
state of opinion in a deliberative body, etc. 

Scratch (street]*) , v. 1474. [app. produced 
by confusion of Scrat and Cratch vbs .] 1. 

trans. To wound superficially by dragging the 
claws or finger-nails over the skin. Also, in 
wider sense: To wound superfici ally with any- 
thing pointed and hard dragged ovei the skin 
or in contact with its moving surface, so as to 
produce a slight linear tearing or abrasion, b. 
With adv.: To tear out (e.g. the eyes) or to 
drag off ( a portion of the skin, a pimple, etc ) 
with the claws or nails 1591. c. absol. or into. 
To use the claws or nails as weapons of offence. 
Also occas. of inanimate things, to produce a 
scratch. 1589. a. trans. To rub or scrape 
lightly (a part of the body) with the finger-nails 
or claws (e.g. to relieve itching). So to s . one's 
head, as a gesture indicating perplexity. Ab o 
into, for rejl. 1530. 3. To make slight linear 

abrasions on (a surface of any kind) 1669. b. 
hypeibolically. To furrow (the soil) very lightly 
for the purpose of cultivation 1697. c. To pro- 
duce (marks) or portray (an object) by light 
incisions on a surface 1644. 4. intr. Of a bird 

or animal : To remove earth, etc. with the 
claws 1520. 5. Jig. a. To struggle to make 

money, to 1 scrape . Also trans. to scrape up 
(money). Now dial. 1509. b. intr. with adv. 
To get along, on, through with difficulty 1838. 
to. trans. To seize rapaciously, as a biid with 
its claws; to get possession ofby effort or with 
difficulty -i68o. 7. a. trans. To s. out', to erase 

(writing) with a penknife ; also, to delete by 
crossing through with a pen 1711. b. To erase 
the name of (a person) from a list ; hence, to 
expunge from a list of candidates or competi- 
tors ; Sportmg , to withdraw (a horse, etc.) 
from the list of entries for a race, etc. 1685. 
c. U S. Politics . Of a voter: To erase the name 
of (a candidate) from the party ticket 1888. d. 
intr. for rejl. To withdraw fiom a competition ; 
joe. to withdraw one’s acceptance of an invita- 
tiou 1866. 8. To drag the nails or claws over 

a surface so as to make a faint grating noise. 
Also, of a pen, to move over the paper with a 
slight noise. 1703. b. trans. To rub gratingly 
on a rough surface 1864. 9. To scribble, write 
hurriedly or carelessly 1789. 

t. He scracchid hytn in the visage Caxton c. How 
the long brambles do s. Hooo. a. If my buire do but 
tickle me, 1 must a Shaks. The boroely adage, 4 S. 
my back and III s. yours * 1885. 3> Marble is soft, 

and can be scratched with a knife 1794. To t. the 
surface (fig.), to be superficial 4* Phr- To t. out , to 
extricate or disinter with the claws. To s. up, to heap 
up by scratching. 8. b. A match being scratched 
on a box 1873. 


Comb, t a.-back, an instrument for scratching the 
back to allay itching, usu. in the form of a small hand 
of ivory or metal fixed to a long handle ; formerly, a 
toy which produces a sound of tearing cloth when 
rubbed upon a person's back. 

Scratch-brush (hkrse’tJ , ,br»J) f sb. 1797. 
(f. Scratch sb. or v.) A brush of fine whe 
used in gilding, electroplating, etc- to polish or 
clean articles of metal. Hence Scra'tch-brush 
v. trans. to polish by means of a s. 

Scratcher (skrse 1517. [f. Scr atch 
v. + -kr ‘.l One who scratches, b. Omith. 
Used in pi. to render mod.L. Rasores (Illiger), 
an order of birds that scratch for their food 
1831, c. A tool used in plastering to roughen 
the surface of the preliminary coating 181a. 

Scratchy (skrse-tji), a. 1817. [f- SCRATCH 
sb. 1 + ~Y A] x. Of work executed with the pen 
or brush : Composed of scratches, as opposed 
to bold, firm lines, n. Apt to scratch 1866. 3. 
Sporting. Of action : Ill-sustained, uneven, 

' ragged * x88x. 

a Written with a s. pen 1866. 

Scraw (skrp). dial. (Anglo-Irish, Sc., 
Manx.) 1725. [a. Irish and GaeL sgraih, pro- 
nounced (skr&).] 1. A turf. ta. A thin cover- 

ing of grass-grown soil formed upon the surface 
of a bog -i8ao. 

Scrawl (skr§l) , sb.l 1693. [f. Scrawl v 2 ] 
x. Something scrawled; a hastily and badly 
written letter, a careless sketch. +b. pi. 
Scrawled or illegible characters -1807. 9. A 

careless illegible style of handwriting 171a 

1. A a. from his pencil brings an enormous price 
1840. a. Her hand-writing. .a miserable s. 1775. 

Scrawl (skr§l),^.2 dial. 1847. [Cf. OF. 
esrrouelle river-shrimp.] The young of the 
dog-crab (Cancer cantnus). 

Scrawl, V. 1 Obs. exc. dial, late ME. [App. 
altered f. Crawl v.) +i. intr. To spread the 

limbs abroad in a sprawling manner ; to ges- 
ticulate 158a. 9. = Crawl v. i. 1530. 

Scrawl (skipl), t/. 2 1611. [peih. a use of 
prec.] x. trans. To write or draw in a sprawl- 
ing. untidy manner 1612. b. To cover (a sur- 
face) with scrawling inscriptions or marks. 
Also with tri'er. 1647. 9. intr. To scribble, to 

write carelessly or awkwardly 1611. 

x. b. The windows of all the inns are scrawled with 
doggrel rlumes Smollkit. Hence Scraw 'ler, one 
who writes carelessly. Scraw’ly «. badly or un- 
tidily written; irregularly designed. 

Scrawny (skrg*ni), a. U S. 1833. [var. 
of Scranny.j Lean, scraggy. 

Scray (skr<?»), 1668. [History obsc.] The 
common tern. Sterna htmndo. 

Scraze (skrfiz), v. dial. 166a. [Blend- 
ing of Scratch, Gkazk vbs.) trans. To graze. 

Screak ( gk rik) , v. Now ch iefl y dial. 1 500. 
[a. ON. skrxkja , prob. echoic ; cf. Screech, 
Shriek vbs.) intr. To utter a shrill harsh cry ; 
to screech or scream. Also with out. b. Of 
an ungreased hinge or axle, etc. : To make a 
shrill grating sound 1565. Hence Screak sb. 
a shrill cry ; a shrill grating sound. 

Scream (skrfm), sb. 1513. [f. next] A 

shrill piercing cry, usu. expressive of pain, 
alarm, mirth, or other sudden emotion, b. 
slang. Something which causes one to ' scream * 
with laughter; a supremely ridiculous peison 
or thing. (Cf. the earlier Screamer 4 b.) 1915. 

She dropped them with a s. of terror i hackkray. 
toons/. Tne eagles answer'd with their s. Scott. 

Scream (skrfm), v. [Early ME. scrmmen % 
screamcn, perh. : — OE. *scr£man.) 1. intr. To 
utter a shrill piercing cry, normally expressive 
of pain, alarm, mirth, or other sudden emotion. 
Also, to produce unpleasantly loud and shrill 
upper notes in singing, b. Of eertain birds and 
beasts: To .emit their characteristic shrill cry 
ME. c. To make a noise like a scream 1784. 
n. trans. To utter with a scream 1710. 

x. She screamed for help Macaulay. quBu*/nMf, 
She would s. the house down 186a. b. 1 heard the 
Owlc schreame, and die Crickets cry Shaks* C. The 
fiddle screams Plaintive and piteous Cowmul 

Screamer (skrfraoi). 171a. [f. prec. + 
•er 1.] x. One who screams ; one who sings in 
shrill piercing tones. 9. An animal that utters 
a cry like a scream 1801. 3. spec. a. Any bird 

of the S. Amer. family Palamedeidn ; esp. the 
Kamichi or Homed S., and Chauna Chav aria, 
the Crested S. 1773- b- The swift i local) 1813. 
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4. slang, a. A person, animal, or thing of ex- 
ceptional size, attractiveness, etc. ; a splendid 
specimen 1837. b. A composition of a startling 
or exaggerated character; e.g. a thrilling or 
funny story, a ' screaming ’ farce 1844. 

4. a. [..lost one s. just up the hack ditch there. 
He must have been a Jour-pounder. 1861. 

Screaming (akrrmii]), ppl. a. 160a 
[-ING 8 .] 1. That screams; sounding shrilly, 

a. transf. and Jig. a. Tending to excite screams 
of laughter ; said esp. of a larce 1854. b. Vio- 
lent or startling in effect ; glaring 1848. c. 
slang. First-rate, splendid 1864. 

1. Like so many s. grasse-hoppers B. Jonson. a. c. 
A s. success 1879. Hence Screa*mlngly a.tv . 
Scree (skrr). 1781. [a. ON. skriOa land- 
slip, cogn .w. ski { 6 a to slide, glide.] A mass 
of detritus, forming a precipitous, stony slope 
upon a mountain-side. Also, the material com- 
posing such a slope. 

Screech ('skrftj), sb. 1560. [f. next.] 1. 

A loud shrill cry, usu. one expressive of violent 
and uncontrollable pain or alarm. a. transf. 
A harsh, squeaking sound made by some in- 
animate object 1832. 

Co>nb.\ in dial, names of b*rds with ref. to their 
harsh discordant cry, as s.-bird, ‘thrush, the Field- 
fare (Turdus pilaris)', -hawk, the Nightjar {Cafri- 
tnnlgus Europxus); -thrush, the Missel-thrush (Tur- 
du< vi ic ir or us). 

Screech (skrAf), v , 1577. [Echoic vnr. of 
Sckttcii v. ] 1. intr. To utter a sharp, piercing 
cry, as of pain or alarm ; to call out shrilly ; also 
occas. used tranf. of inanimate things. 3. 
trans. To utter (a word or sentence) with a 
loud, shrill.piercing sound 1844. 

1. A draggled fishwife screeches at the gates 1888 
Hence Scree*cher, one who screeches ; dial, any 
of several birds having a harsh screaming cry, e g. 
the Swift, the Gull hilled Tern, the Missel- thrush. 

Scree*ch-owl. 1593. [f. Screech v. ; 

altered f. SCRHCH-OWL.] 1. The Barn Owl. 
from its discordant cry, supposed to be of evil 
omen. a. transf. Applied to a bearer of evil 
tidings, or one who presages misfortune 1606. 

1. The time when Screech-owles cry, and Bandogs 
howle Shaks. a. Tr. 4- O V. x. 16. 

Screechy (skrrtjj), a. 1830. [f. Screech 
sb. + -Y 1 .] Ufa voice : Given to screech ; loud, 
shrill, and discordant. 

Screed (skrid). ME. [var. of Shred sb., 
repr. OE. scr/ade.~\ 1. A fragment cut, torn, or 
broken from a main piece ; in later use, a torn 
strip ol some textile material. Obs. exc. dial. 
b. A strip of land ; a parcel of ground 1615. a. 
fig. A long roll or list ; a lengthy discourse or 
harangue ; a gossiping letter or piece of writing 
1789. 3- Plastering. An accurately levelled 

strip of plaster formed upon a wall or ceiling, 
as a guide in running a cornice or in obtaining 
a perfectly even surface in plastering ; a strip 
of wood used for the same purpose 1812. 
a. Richardson's reply is a s. of malevolence 1902. 

Screen (skrih), sb . [Late ME skre{e)nc, 
perh. repr. some AF. var. or deriv. of F. icran, 
OF. esc r a 71, of corresponding sense.] 1. A 
contrivance for warding off the heat of a fire or 
a draught of air. a. An upright board, or a 
frame hung with leather, canvas, etc., or two 
or more such boards or frames hinged together, 
b. A frame covered with paper or cloth, or a 
disk of thin wood, et«., with a handle by which 
a person may hold it between his face and the 
fire 1*548- c. A wooden seat or settle with a 
high back to keep away draughts 1826. d. A 
flat vertical surface prepared for the reception 
of images from a magic lantern or the like ; a 
contrivance in the form of a screen for affording 
an upright surface for the display of objects of 
exhibition 1815. 3. Arch. A partition of wood 

or stone, pierced by one or more doors, dividing 
a room or building (e.g. a church) into two 
parts; spec. » chancels ., roods . 1460. b. A 
wall thrown out in front of a building and 
masking the fac lUe 1842. 3. transf. a. Applied 

to any object that affords shelter from heat or 
wind 1538. b. Something so interposed as to 
conceal from view 1605. c. Mil. A small body 
of men detached to cover the movements of an 
army 1892. d. A line or belt of trees planted 
to give protection from the wind 1644. 4 .fig. 
A means of securing from attack, punishment, 
or censure 1610. 5. An apparatus used in the 


1814 

sifting of grain, coal, etc. 1573. fl. Applied to 
various parts of optical, electrical, and other 
instruments, serving to intercept light, heat, 
electricity, etc. 1819. b. EUctr. A device which 
protects an electrical apparatus from external 
electric or magnetic influences 1915. c. Photog. 
A transparent plate or sheet of glass, ruled with 
fine lines, used in photographing for half-tone 
reproduction 1897. 

i. d. Silver x., the s. on which cinematograph pic- 
tures are projected j hence, cinematography. e. 
Cricket. An erection of white canvas or wood placed 
near the boundary to enable a batsman to nee the ball 
better 1895. 3. b. Meub v. vi. 1. 4. There be so 

many Skreenes bet ween r him, and Envy Bacon. 

Comb . ; a. -craft, the cinematographic art ; -struck 
a. (after stage-struck) ; -wiper, a device for keeping 
the wind-screen of a motor vehicle clear. 

Screen (skrfn), v. 1485. [f. piec.] 1. 

trans. To shelter or protect with or as with a 
screen, from, heat, wind, light, missiles, or the 
like 1632. b. To shut of by something inter- 
posed 1700. s. To hide from view as with 
a screen ; to shelter from observation or recog- 
nition 1686. b. Mil. To employ a body of 
men to cover (an armv's movements). Also 
absol. 1881. 3. To shield or protect from hos- 

t'lity or impending danger; esp. to save (an 
offender) from punishment or exposure; to 
conceal (a person's offence) 1485. 4 trans. To 

sift by passing through a ‘screen’ 1664. 5. In 

I the Inns of Court: To post upon a screen or 
notice-board 1870. 6. To project (a lantern- 

slide, cinematograph picture, etc.) upon a 
screen ; hence, to make a cinema film of 1915. 
Hence Screening vbl. sb. ( concr . cf. sense 4). 

Screeve (skrfv), v. slang. 1851. [f. (ult.) 
L. scribere . ] intr. To be a ' pavement aitist 
Hence Scree*ver, a pavement artist. 

Screw (skr«), sb. late ME. [app. a. OF. 
escroue, also escro female screw, nut ; ultimate 
»*tym. unkn.] I. The general name for that 
kind of mechanical appliance of which the 
operative portion is a helical groove or ridge 
cut either on tlia exterior surface of a cylinder 
( male j.) or on the interior surface of a cylindri- 
cal cavity ( female j.). x. A male screw (see 
above) with a correspondingly grooved or ridged 
socket; used for the purpose of converting a 
morion of rotation into a motion of translation 
bearing a fixed proportion to it. el As an 
apparatus for raising weights or applying pres- 
sure or strain, b. Considered as one of the 
mechanical powers ; in mechanical theory 
treated as a modification of the inclined plane 
1570. c. Used for regulating or measuring 
longitudinal movement 1612. 9 . fig. A means 

of ‘ pressure* or coercion 1648. 3. A metal pin 

or bolt (cylindrical or slightly tapering) with a 
spiral ridge upon its shank, used in joining 
articles of wood or metal, fastening fittings to 
woodwork, etc. (It is turned and driven in by 
means of a screwdriver or spanner.) 1622. 4. 

Each of the component parts of a scr«w-fasten- 
ing or screw-joint 1648. 5. The worm or boring 

part of a gimlet 15 77. 6. An instrument ter- 

minating m a 1 worm * for screwing into some- 
thing in order to pull it out ; esp. a corkscrew ; 
also, the ‘ worm ’ itself 1657. 7. A screw-pro- 

peller (see P ropeller 3) 1838 8. A shipdriven 
by a screw-propeller 1867. 9. Something having 
a spiral course or form 1649. b. = j .stone 1729 
1. Bench x„ a joiner's vie e. Double s. } one with a 
pair of screws to carry the vice-check with a parallel 
motion. Endless x., see Endless a. Perpetual s. = 
endless s. S, of Archimedes , water $ - Akciiime- 
dean screw. The screws (rarely the x.), an instru- 
ment of torture designed to compress the thumbs of 
a prisoner ; dial, or colloq.. rheumatism, a. Phr. To 
put on, apply , turn the x., or screws , etc. : (a) to apply 
moral pressure ; ( b ) to force the payment of a debt or 
loan { also rarely , to limit the giving of credit. 3. Phr. 

A s. loose , fig. something wrong in the condition of 
things; a dangerous weakness in some arrangement 1 
to have a s. loose , to be * dotty '. 6. S. or kettle « cork- 
screw ( i.e . wine) or hot water (i.e. grog). 

II. From Screw v . x. An act of screwing up ; 
a turn of the screw 1709. b. Billiards. A stroke 
by which a twist is given to the cue-ball by 
striking it below its centre j also, the twist re- 
sulting from this stroke, esp. in the phr. to put 
on s. 1849. c. Cricked. A twist imparted to the 
ball in its delivery 1867. a. The state of being 
twisted awry ; a contortion 1708. 3. A small 

portion (of a commodity) wrapped up in a twist I 
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or comet of paper; esp. a penny packet (of 
tobacco) ; also, a wrapper of this kind 1836. 
4. One who forces down (prices) by haggling ; 
a stingy, miserly person 1835. 

3. A knife, some butter, a s. of salt Dickens. 4. 
They both agreed in calling him an old s. Thackeray. 

UL Senses of obsc. origin. 1. A horse not 
perfectly sound x8ai. a. slang. Salary, wages 
1864. 

attrib. and Comb . ; 8, battery, a battery composed 
of s.-guns) -blank, the piece of metal on which a 
thread °r worm is to be cut to form a s. 1 -bolt, a 
bolt with a thiead or worm at the end to be secured 
by means of a s.-nutj hence -bolt v. trans., to fasten 
with a s. -bolt ; -box, a tool for cutting the thread on 
a wooden s. ; -dock 17 , S., a dock in which the cradle 
is raised by screws ; 8. engine, (a) a machine for 
raising water by means of a s , a water-s. ; ( b ) a steam- 
engine adapted to drive a screw-propeller; -gear, 
gear consisting of an endless s. and a toothed wheel ; 
-joint (a) Mech., a joint tormed by screwing together 
the ends of piping, etc. • (b) Anat., a joint in which 
there is a slight lateral sliding of one bone upon the 
other ; -key, («) *= s -wrench ; (b) a key furnished 
with a thread or worm ; -machine, (a) a machine 
operated by a s. ; (b) a machine for making screws ; 8. 
nut (see N vtx£. II. 3) ; -plate, a hardened steel plate 
for cutting the threads of small screws by means of a 
series of drilled and tapped holes of various diameters ; 
-press, a machine in which pressure is applied by 
means of a s ; 8. propeller (see I. 7); -pump, an 
Akchimkokan s. ; it. spanner = s.-wtench ; -stone, 
a stone containing the hollow cast of an encrinite ; 
•thread, the spiral ridge of as.; also, one complete 
turn of its thread as a portion of a unit of length of 
the axis of the s. ; 8. tool, a lathe-tool for cutting 
screws ; -wheel, the toothed wheel associated with 
the endless s. in s.-gearing; -worm, the larva of 
certain American flesh-flies ; -wrench, a wrench or 
spanner adapted to fit over or grasp the heads of s - 
bolts, nuts, etc., and turn them. b. In names of 
plants, as 8. -bean, -mezquit, Prosopis pubescent , 
so called from the s.-hke form of itcpods; -palm, 
-pine, any of the plants belonging to the family Pan- 
a an ace x. 

Screw (skriD, v. 1599. [f. prec.] L trans. 
To attach with an inserted screw or screws; 
hence Jig., to fix firmly 1611. 

To s. denvn, up, to close and secure with screws ; 
Think of being screwed down in a coffin, and put into 
the cold ground 1862. 

II. 1. To press, strain, or force with or as 

with a screw ; to compress or hold fast in or as 
in a vice 1613. 3. To stretch tight by turning 

a screw ; esp. to increase the tension or pitch 
(of a musical string) by winding up the screws 
or keys 1652. b. With immaterial obj. ; esp . to 
stretch, strain the meaning of (words) 1628. 3 

To operate or adjust (an instrument) by turning 
its screw 1708. 4. To extort by pressure 1622. 

5. To put compulsion upon, to constrain, op- 
press 1658. b. To examine rigorously. Obs 
exc. in u.S. college slang. Also absol. 1626. 

6. To produce, attain, or elicit with an effort 

1679. 7. tntr. To be parsimonious 1849. 

1. Phr. To s up, to tighten by turning a *crew 
To x. in, up, to lumpiest the W4isl of (a person) by 
tight-lacing, a They break the string* by tcruing 
them up too high 1656. fig. But. s. your courage 10 
the sticking place, And wee 'le not fayle Shake, b. 
To x. up, to raise (a payment, rent, etc.) to an exacting 
or extortionate figure. 4. 1 screwed out of him these 
particulars Scott. The rate of taxation is simply the 
maximum that can be sciewed cut of the people 1882 
5 They are so screwed by taxes .. that they never 
nave a farthing in hand 18 48. 7. 1 must s. and save 

in order to pay off the money Thackeray. 

III. To turn a screw. 1. trans. To work (a 
screw or something fashioned as a screw) by 
turning 1635. a. To insert or fix one thing in, 
into, on, to, or upon another or two things 
together by a turning or twisting movement, 
one or both having the surface or part of it cut 
into a screw for the purpose x6n. b. intr. in 
passive sense. To be adapted for joining or 
taking apart by means of component screws 

1680. 3. intr . To penetrate as a screw ; to 
penetrate with a winding course ; Jig. to worm 
one’s way 16x4. 

8 . fig. To have one's head screwed on the right 
way (colloq.), to be able to use one’s brains to ad- 
vantage, to ‘know what one is about '. b. Rods.. in 
three pieces, .which screwed together 1776. 

IV. To move in a twisting direction, i. 
trans. To twist round, esp. to twist with violence 
so as to alter the shape 1711. a. To twist 

1 awry, contort (the features, body, mouth) ; to 
twist (one's head, oneself) round in order to 
I look at something 1599. 3. To propel by a 
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Spiral movement ; to force or squeeze (one’s 
body) into, through , etc. (a comparatively small 
space) 1635. 4. Sporting, a. intr . Rowing. To 

swing the body from one side to the other 
during the stroke 1875. b. trans. Rugby Foot- 
ball. To cause (the scrummage or one s oppo- 
nents in a scrummage) to twist round by push- 
ing in a body to the right or left. Also absol. 
3887. c. Cricket , etc. To impart a screw or twist 
to (the ball) ; to cause to swerve. Also absol. 
3839. d. intr. (for rejt.) Raring. Of a horse: 
To force his way through . Also trans . To force 
(a horse) over (an obstacle) ; to s. in, to force to 
the front at the finish of a race. 1840. 5. Of 

Ice-floes s To ram together 1901. 

1. Phr. To s. (a person’s) neik, to kill by wringing 
the neck. To s up, to twist (e. g. a piece of paper) 
into a spiral form. a. To s. up , to contract the sur- 
rounding parts or (the mouth, eyes); Jo screws up his 
mouth into a whistle Dickkns. 

V. 1. trans. To furnish with a helical groove 
or ridge; to furnish (a screw-blank, pin, etc.) 
with a thread or worm ; to cut a screw-thread 
upon 1635. a. intr . To travel on the water by 
means of a screw-propeller ; also trans. in to s. 
its way i860. 

Comb. . ft. back Billiards, a rotary motion causing 
the ball to run backwards after striking another ball , 
s. cannon (aUo screw-back cannon) Billtat ds, 
a cannon made by striking the lw»ll very low down 
and ho causing it to recoil from the object ball ; B. 
kick, shot, stroke (in various games), one that 
causes the ball to swerve. Hence Screwer. Screw- 
ing vbl. sb freq. in cuinhs. in the sense 1 culling screw 
t)i 1 cads as sernving machine. 

Screwdriver (skr»*drai:voi). i8ra. A tool 
for tinning screws into or out of their places. 
It is shaped like a chisel, with a blunt end 
which fits into the nick in the head of the screw. 
Screwed (skr*d ),///. a. 1646. [f. Screw 
v. + -LD I. In the senses of SCREW v. a. 
Partly intoxicated ; 'tight ’ 1838. 

Screw-pin. 1614. [Screw sb .] A pin 
with a screw cut upon it : a. the screw of a 
vice; b. an adjusting screw, finger screw; c. 
the pin which forms the foundation of a screw. 

Screwy (skrfi-i), a. 1820. [f. Screw sb. 
and v. + -Y *,"] 1. Slightly tipsy. 9. Of a person : 
Given to screwing, mean, stingy 1851. 3. Of 

0 horse (see Screw sb. III. 1). Unsound 1852. 

Scribable (skrai'b&b'l), a. Obs. exc. aich. 
laic ME. [irreg. f. L. scribere ; see -able.J 
Suitable for being written on. 

Scribal (skrorb’l), a. 1857. [f. Scribe 

sb.* + -AL I.] I. Of, pertaining to. or character- 
istic of a scribe or copyist, or his work. 9. Of 
or pertaining to the Jewish scribes 1863. 

Scribble (skri’bM), sb. 1577. [f. next.] 1. 
Something hastily or carelessly written, esp. a 
depreciatory term for a letter (usu. one’s own) ; 
also, a worthless or trivial composition. 9. 
Hurried or negligent and irregular writing ; an 
example of this. Also, a number of irregular 
and unmeaning marks made with a pen, pen- 
cil, or the like. 1709. 

1. He made a shift to get a Hvelyhood by his mendi- 
cant scribbles Wood. a. The a. of men who think 
good writing a thing for clerks and shopmen 1881. 

Scribble (skri-b’l), v\ 1465. [app. ad. late 
med.L. scrtbillars, dim. f. E, scribere.] 1. 
trans. To write hastily or carelessly, a. To 
write in an irregular, slovenly, or illegible hand 
through haste or carelessness, b. To write 
hurriedly or thoughtlessly, c. To cover with 
scribblings. Chiefly with over. 1540. 9. intr. 

To write something hastily or carelessly, either 
as to handwriting or composition ; to produce 
Abundance of worthless writing 1534. 

1. b. Writers whoa, bosh 1884. c. a Hen. VI iv. 
ii. 88. a. If a man scribbles for a Newspaper, or 
writes a magazine article 1880. Hence Scri'bble- 
ment, something scribbled. Scri’bblingly adv. 

Scribble (skri'bM), v.* 1689. [prob. from 
LG ; cf. SCRUB v.J trans. To card or tease 
(wool) coarsely, to pass through a * scribbler 
Scribbler 1 (clcri-b^j). 1553. [f. Scribble 
v . 1 + -kr L] One who scribbles ; hence ' a petty 
author, a writer without worth ’ (J.). 
Scribbler ». x68a. [f. Scribble i\ a + 

-eh *.] 1. A person who scribbles wool, or 

who tends a scribbling- machine, a. A machine 
for scribbling (wool) 1805. 

Scribbling (skri‘blii)\ vbl. sb.l 1539. [f. 

Scribble v . 1 + -ing 1 .] 1. The action of 


Scribble v . 1 9. Something scribbled ; a scrawl 
or scribble 1705. 

attrib ,, as s. -block, -book, etc.; a* Itch, tr. L. 
cacoethcs scribendi. 

Scri'bbling, vbl, sb . a 168a. [f. Scribble 
v.*+ -ing l .] The action of Scribble v. 2 \ the 
first process in carding wool. Also attrib., as 
s.-machine , - mill , etc. 

Scribe (skraib) , sb. 1 late M E. [ad. L. scriba 
writer, etc., f. scribere. ] A writer ; one whose 
business is writing, x. Jewish Hist . A member 
of the class of professional interpreters of the 
1 aw after the return from the Captivity ; in the 
Gospels often coupled with the Pharisees as 
upholders of ceremonial tradition. 9. Anc. 
Hist. A general designation for any public 
official concerned with writing or the keeping 
of accounts ; a secretary, clerk, late ME. t3. 
One who writes at another's dictation ; an 
amanuensis -1838. 4. A copyist or transcriber 
of manuscripts ; now esp. the writer of a par- 
ticular MS. copy of a classical or mediaeval 
work 1535. 5. A penman, one (more or less) 

skilled in penmanship. Now somewhat arch. 
1588. 6. One who writes or is in the habit of 

writing ; an author ; the writer (of a letter, etc.) 
1585. b. Applied to a political pamphleteer or 
journalist ; a party hack 1826. 

1 . And so may saiascncs be sailed, scribes and iewes 
Langl. 6. Ab 1 am often writing, .be commonly calls 
me the s. Mmk D’Arm.ay. 

Scribe (skraib), sb 2 1812. [f. next.] A 

tool for scribing in Carpentry , Building , etc. 

attrib s. -mark, a mark made with a scribing-iron 
on a log, etc. 

Scribe (skmib), v. 1678. [History obsc.] 
1. Tn terhn. uses. a. Irons. Orig. , m Carpentry, 
to mark the intended outline of (a piece of 
timber) with one point of a pair of compasses, 
moved parallel with the other point which is 
drawn along the edge of the piece to which the 
‘scribed* piece is to be fitted. Now more 
widely : To mark or score (wood, metal, bricks) 
with a pointed instrument in order to indicate 
the outline to which the piece is to be cut or 
shaped ; to draw (a line, etc.) in this way. b. 
Hence, to shape the edge of (a piece of timber, 
metal, etc.) so that it will fit into the irregular 
edge of another piece or to an uneven surface 
1079. c. To mark (timber, a cask, etc.) with a 
scribing-iron 1859. 9 . a, intr. To act as a 

scribe, to write, b. trans. To write down, rare 
exa. dial . 1742. Hence Scri'bing vbl. sb. the 
action of the vb. ; concr. the identifying mark 
on a cask, etc. ; pi. incised markings on stone, 
etc. ; also attrib., in scribing-block , -iron, etc. 

Scriber (skrarbor). 1834. [f. prec. + -er I.] 
A tool or appliance for scribing. 

Scribism (skrsi-biz’m). 1657. ff. Scribe 
sb.' + -ism ab.] The teaching and liteiature ol 
the ancient Jewish scribes ; also, their qualities. 

Scriggle (skri g’l), ». Chiefly dial. 1806. 
[Phonetically symbolic.] intr. To wriggle or 
struggle. Hence Scri-ggle sb. a wriggle; a 
scrawly piece of writing. 

Scrim (skrim). 179a. [Origin obsc.] A 
kind of thin canvas used for lining in upholstery, 
etc. Also attrib. 

Scrimmage (skrrmids), scrummage 

(skrp'midj), sb. 1470. [Altered f. scrimish 
Skirmish j£.] +i. «= Skirmish sb. Also, a 
fencing bout -1643. 9. colloq, , A noisy conten- 

tion or tussle ; also, a confused struggle between 
fjersons, a scuffle 1780. 3. Rugby Football. 

(Now usu. abbrev Scrum.) Orig., a confused 
struggle in which each side endeavours to force 
its opponents and the ball towards the oppo- 
site goal; now, an ordered formation in which 
the two sets of forwards pack themselves to- 
gether with their heads down and endeavour 
by pushing to work their opponents off the brill 
and break away with it or heel it out 1857. b. 
A tussle for the ball among players (in various 
games) 1883. 

3. Phr. To carry the s., to gain ground in a 8. To 
hold the Xi to prevent one's opponents from gaining 
ground. 

Scrimmage, scrummage, v. 1833. [f. 
prec. ] 1 . To bustle about, a. Rugby Football. 

To put (the ball) in a scrummage as a means of 
re-starting the game when and where it has 
been temporarily stopped, as for some breach 


of the rules ; also, to propel or take along in a 
scrimmage x88i. 

Scrimp (skrimp), a. and adv. 1718. 

Origin obsc.] A. adj. Scant, scanty, meagre 
tB. adv. Scarcely, barely -1834. 

Scrimp (skrimp), v. 1774. [See prce.J 
1, trans. To keep on short allowance, esp, of 
food. a. i ocut short in amount, be sparing of 
1834. 3. intr. To economize, be niggardly 1 848. 

3. While we are saving and scrimping at the spigot, 
the government is drawing off at the bung 1848. 

Scrimpy (skrrmpi), a. 1895. [f. Scrimp 

a. + -Y 1 .] Of meagre dimensions, scanty 
Hence Scri*mpiness. 

Scrimshank (skrrmjanjk), v. 1890. 
[Origin obsc.] Mil. slang, intr. To shirk 
duty. Hence Scri’xnshanker, a shirker. 

Scrimshaw (skrrmjo), sb. 1851. [Origin 
obsc. ; cf. the surname Scrimshaw .] Haul. A 
general name (also j. work) for the handiciafts 
practised by sailors by way of pastime during 
long whaling and other voyages, and for the 
products of these, as carvings on bone, ivory, 
shells, and the like. Also ScrFmahaw v. trans . 
to decorate or produce as s. work ; absol. to 
employ oneself in s. work. 

Scringe, v. Obs. cue. dial. 1608. [Altered 
f. Cringe.] i. traits. To screw up (one’s face) , 
to shrug (the back or shoulders) from cold. a. 
intr . To flinch, cower 1825. 

Scriniary (skri'ni&ii). 1866. [ad. late L. 
senniarius, f. serin mm.] A keeper of archives. 

Scrip (skrip), j/M ME. [prob. a. OF. 
escrep(p)c wallet, etc. | A small bag, wallet, or 
satchel • esp. one carried by a pilgrim, shepherd, 
or beggar. 

A staffe and scrypP* of Seynt James 1524. 

Scrip (skrip), sb.% Obs. exc. dial. 1617. 
[app. an alteration of Scrap sb., prob. assoc, 
w. Script.] i. A small piece or scrap (of 
paper, etc.). 9. S. (0/ a pen): a small scrap of 
writing 1710. 3. i/.S. Fractional paper cur- 

rency 1889. 

Scrip (skrip), sb . 3 1769. [Short for Sub- 
scription. J 1. (Short for t subscription receipt.) 
Orig., a receipt for a portion of a loan sub- 
scribed. Now, a provisional document entitling 
the holder to a share or shares in a joint-stock 
undertaking, and exchangeable for a formal 
certificate when the necessary payments have 
been completed; often collect, sing. Hence, 
loosely, share certificates in general. Also 
attrib. a. Book-selling. (Short for subscription 
price.) A trade price 25 per cent, below the 
published price 1884. 

Scripee (skripf). U.S. 1909- [See -ee.] 
One to whom land is allotted by scrip. 
Scrippage (skri pedg). 1600. [f. Scrip 

rA* + -AGE. ] In Shakespearian phr. scrip and 
s., modelled on bag and baggage ; rarely used 
independently. 

Script (skript). late ME. [ad. L. scriptum , 
neut. pa. pple. of scribere, used subst.l 1. 
Something written ; a piece of writing. Now 
rare. 9. Handwriting ; the characters used in 
handwriting. Also attrib., as in s. hand, letter , 
i860. b. Typog. (In full s. type.) Type re- 
sembling handwriting 1838. 
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c. Used attrib. of systems of shorthand which 
resemble longhand in general appearance and 
in the movements of the hand that arc required 
1888. 3. A kind of writing, a system of written 

characters 1883. 4. Law. The original or 

principal instrument, where there is also a 
counterpart 1856. 5. 7 'heatr. Short (script) tor 

Manuscript 1897. 

Scription (skri-pjan). 1597. [ad. L * scrip- 
t ion cm ,] ti. A writing, document, inscription 
-1693. Handwriting ; a kind of handwriting 
(rare) 1846. 

II Scriptorium (Bkriptfr-ritfm). PI. -ia, 

•iums. 1774. [med.L.., f. L. script scribere ; 

see -ORIUM.J A writing-room ; spec, the room 
in a religious bouse set apart for the copying of 
manuscripts. 

Script ory (akri’ptari), a. and sb. rare. 
1483. [ad. L. scriptorius, f. script scribere ; 
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see OKY.l A. adh 1. Pertaining to or used in 
writing 1682. 9. Expressed in writing, written 

1704. B. sb. A scriptorium 1483. 

A. a. Of Wills, duo sunt genera, Nuncupatory and 
S. Swift. 

Scriptural (skri*ptlural, -tfar-), a. 164 t. 
[ad. mod.L . scrip turalis. f. L. scripturaSetuv- 
TURK.] i. Based upon, derived from, or de- 
pending upon Holy Scripture. 9. Of or per- 
taining to writing z8oa. Hence Scri*ptural-ly 
arfv. , -ness. 

Script uralism (skri*ptiuraliz’m, -tjar-). 
1858. [£. prec. + -ism. 1 Close adherence to or 
dependence upon the letter of Holy Scripture. 
So Scri'pturalist, an advocate of s. 1857. 

Scripture (skri'ptiiu,- tjar). ME. [ad. L. 
scriptura writing, f. script scribcrc ; see -URE.] 
z. (Usu. with initial cap.) The sacred writings 
of the Old or New Testament, or (more usu.) 
of both together; Holy Writ ; the Bible. Often 
with holy prefixed, b. A particular passage or 
text of the Bible. Now rare (after biblical use), 
late ME. c. pi. or (now rarely) sine. Sacred 
writings 1581. 9 . The action or art ot writing ; 

handwriting, penm inship. Also cotter, written 
characters. Now rare, late ME. 3. An inscrip- 
tion or superscription ; a motto, legend, or posy. 
Also gen., inscribed words. Obs. exc. arch . late 
ME. 4. A written record or composition ; pi. 
writings. Obs. exc. arch, late ME. tb. Written 
composition -1595. 5. aitrib. a. With the 

sense ' of or pertaining to Holy Scripture as 
in s.lesson, etc. ; * recorded in Holy Scripture ', 
as in s. history , miracle , etc. 1627. b. With 
the sense ‘used in or adopted from Holy 
Scripture *, as in s. expression , etc. ; ' derived 
from, prescribed by, or conformable to Holy 
Scripture, scriptural*, as in s. doctrine, etc. 1594. 

1. The diuell can cite S. for his purpose Shaks. That 
there is a God | or. That the S. is his Word 1676. 1 

would teach the knowledge of the scriptures only 
178s. c. Most men do not know that any nation but 
the Hebrews have had a s. 1854. a. The handwriting 
was of that form of s which attracts ; refined yet ener- 
etic; full of character Diskaeli. 4. What is heere, 
he Scriptures of the Loyall Leonatus, All turn’d to 
Heicrie? Shake. Hence Scriptu'rian (rare), a 
scripturist. Scri'pturism, reliance on the Scriptures 
alone devotion to S. 

Scripturist (skri’ptiiirist, -tjar-). 1624. [f. 
Scripture sb. + -ist. j 1. One who is versed 
in the Scriptures 1661. 9. One who bases his 
religious belief or opinions upon Scripture alone 
1624. 

Scritch (skritf),xA arch. 1513. [See next. J 
A screech, shriek, loud cry. 

Sudden scritches of the jay Tennyson. 

Scritch (skritj), v. arch . ME. [Echoic ; 
cf. Shriek v .] intr. To utter a loud cry; 
to sc ice- h or shriek. 

Scri-tch-owl, Now arch. 1530. [f. 

Scritch sb. + Owl.] = Screech-owl. 
Scrivener (skriVnii). late ME. [f. 
fscrivein, aphetic a. OF. escrivein + -ER >.] z. 
A professional penman ; a scribe, copyist ; 
a clerk, secretary, amanuensis. 9 . A notary 
*477* 3« One who * received money to place 

out at interest, and who supplied those who 
wanted to raise money on security* (Tomlins). 
Also money s. Ohs. exc. Hist. 1607. 

x. Scriveners cramp, palsy, writer's cramp. 3. 
The Scriucners and Bruakers due valew vnaound 
Men Bacon. 

Scrobicular (skrobi'kitfl&j), a. 1888. [f. 

tnod.L. scrobicula or late L. scrobiculus f -AR 1 
x. 1 Pertaining to or surrounded by scrobicules. 
Scrobiculate (skrabrkitflA), a. 1806. 
[formed as prec. + -ATE 1 .] Bot . and Zool. 
Having many small depressions ; furrowed or 
pitted ; Ent. foveate. So Scrobi'culatod a, 
Scrobicule (skrjtt*biki«l). 1880. [ad. mod. 
L. scrobicula or late L. scrobiculus , dim. of 
scrobs trench.] Biol. A small pit or depression ; 
spec, the smooth area around the tubercles of a 
sea-urchin. 

Scrod (skrpd). U.S. Also scrode. 1873. 
fperh. a. Du. fsekrood, MDu. sc h rode piece 
cut off ■» OE. s criade Shred.] A young cod 
weighing less than three pounds, esp. one that 
is split and fried or boiled. 

Scrofula (skrjrfixlla). late ME. [In early 
use pi. after late L. scrofulte swelling of the 
glands, dim. of scrofa breeding sow (supposed 


to be subject to the disease). Later sing, after 
med. L. scrofula .] A constitutional disease 
characterised mainly by chronic enlargement 
and degeneration of the lymphatic glands. Also 
called Kino’s evil and Struma. So Scro*fa- 
llde (skrp'fi£lid) Path., [F. scrofulide ] a scrofu- 
lous or strumous skin-disease. 

Scrofulous (skr^fitflas), a. t6ia. [f. prec. 
+-ous. Cf. F. scrofuleux.] 1. Caused by, or 
of the nature of, scrofula. 9. Affected with, 
or suffering from, scrofula 1708. 3. fg. Of 

literature, etc. : Morally corrupt 1849. 

x. He had inherited . .a a taint Macaulay. 3. My s. 
French novel On grey paper with blunt type 1 
Browning. Hence ScroTulous-ly adv., •ness. 
Scrog (skr^g), sb. Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
late ME. [app. related to Scrag sb.*] A stunted 
bush ; usu. pi., brushwood, underwood, b. 
Her. A branch of a tree ; a blazon sometimes 
used by Scottish heralds 1780. Hence Scro*ggy 
aliounding in s. Also, of trees, stunted. 
Scroll (skttjul), sb. late ME. [In 15th c. 
so mule, altered f. earlier Scrow.] I. A roll of 
paper or parchment, usu. one with writing 
upon it. b. A roll or bundle of any material 
1852. 9. A piece of writing, esp. a letter 1534. 

b. A list, roll, or schedule (of names) 1546. 3. 

A strip or ribbon-shaped slip of paper with a 
legend inscribed ; a graphic or plastic repre- 
sentation of this 1600. b. Her. The ribbon-like 
appendage to a coat of arms, on which the 
motto is inscribed. Also transf, the words 
inscribed upon the scroll. x6io. 4. An orna- 
ment resembling a scroll of paper partly un- 
rolled. a, A convoluted or spiral ornament ; 
spec, the volute of the Ionic and Corinthian 
capitals i6xt. b. Shipbuilding. A curved piece 
of timber bolted to the knee of the head 1797 

c. The curved head of instruments of the violin 
kind 1836. d. U.S. A flourish (or sometimes 
a circle) added to a person’s signature to repre- 
sent a seal, and having the same value 1856. 
5. Applied variously ia techn, use to scroll- 
shaped or spiral parts, figures, etc. 1868. b. 
Geom. A skew ruled surface 1862. 

x. And heven vanyashed awaye as a B. when hit Is 
rolled to^edder Tindale Rezf. vi. 14. a. Do not ex- 
ceede The Prescript of this Scroule Shaks. b. Now 
good Peter Quince, call forth your Actors by the 
acrowle Shaks. 

attrib, and Comb., as 8. -bone, a turbinal bone 3 9. 
chuck, a Lathe-chuck with a spiral arrangement for 
operating the jaws* -gear, a spiral ear- wheel ; 
-head = sense 4 bj -saw, a saw for cutting scrolls; 
•wheel, a wheel actuated by scroll-gear. 

Scroll (skr Jul), v. 1606. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To write down in a scroll [rare). 9. intr. . for 
tr/l. To roll or curl up 1868. 

Scrolled (skmuld \ppl.a. 1603. [f. Scroll 
sb. or I/. + -ED.] 1. Iu the form of, or decorated 
with, scrolls; transf. curled. 9. Inscribed with 
mottoes 1875. 

x. transf. An envoy with a s. mustache Gao Emot. 
Scroop (skrfip), v. 1787. [Echoic.] intr. 
To make a strident, grating, or scraping sound ; 
to grate, creak, squeak So Scroop sb . a harsh, 
strident, or scraping noise. 

II Scrophularia (skr^fitfle^riA). 1663 
[mod.L. (sc. herba ), f. med.L. scrvphula SCRO- 
FULA ; cf. -ary 1 B3.] Bot. A genus of mono- 
petalous plants (the fig-worts), typical of the 
family Serophulariace* t; a plant of this genus. 
Hence Scrophularia* ceous a. belonging to the 
family Scrophulariacese. 

Scrotal (skrda't&l), a. 1800. [ad. mod.L. 
scrotalis , f. Scrotum.] Of or pertaining to the 
scrotum. 

Scrotiform (sktfu-tilipim), a. 1775. [f. 
Scrotum + (i)form.] Bot. and Biol. Pouch- 
shaped. 

Scrotocele (aVr0t»*uwil). 1693. [ f. scroto- 

comb. f. Scrotum + Cele.] Path. A scrotal 
hernia. 

|| Scrotum (skr<7u*t£m). 1597. [L.] Anal. 

The tegument enclosing the testicles. 

Scrouge (skrtidg, skraudg), v. colbq. and 
vulgar. 17x5. [app. an alteration of SCRUZE v. ] 
trans. To incommode by pressing against (a 
person) ; to encroach on (a person's) space in 
sitting or standing ; to crowd. Also intr. 
Scrounge (skraundg), v. slang. 1919. 
[Origin obsc. 3 cf. dioL sc rungs and scringe to 


squeeze, search carefully, pry Into.] trans . To 
hunt about for; to take without permission, 
steal. Hence Scrou*ager. 

Saw (skr£«), sb. ME. [Aphetic a. OF. 
escrows ESCROW.] +1. - SCROLL sb. x. -i6x$ 
tb. pi. Writings -1646. s. pi. or collect, sing. 
Strips or dippings of hide or leather used for 
making glue ME. 

fScroyie. 1595. [?] A scoundrel -i8ax. 

Scrub (skrob), r&i late ME. [var. of 
Shrub.] L z. A low stunted tree. 9. collect. 
Brushwood ; also, a tract of country overgrown 
with this 1809. 

x. Malles 1. ( Eucalyptus oleosa), Horizontal a 
(A nodcpetalum biglandulorum), Australian trees, 
common in thickets and undergrowth. 

XL z. A breed of cattle distinguished by their 
small size 1555. a- transf. A mean insignificant 
fellow 1589. 

a. He is an arrant s«, I assure yon Fielding. 

attrib. and Comb. : as ■••itch, a skin -disease 
peculiar to the jungles of New Guinea ; -oak, Viller 
re si a moorti and Casuarina cunning hamiu 

Scrub (skrob), sb.* 1691. [f. SciftJB v.l 

x. The action or an act of scrubbing. 9. A 
broom or brush with short hard bristles 1687. 
3. One who scrubs ; a drudge 1700. b. U.S. 
A player not belonging to the regular team ; 9 
second or wen kr.i team 1903. 

attrib. n.-race, -game. U~s. an impromptu race 
orgame between untrained competitors. 

Sfcrub (skrob), a. 1710. [Scrub jA 1 used 
attrib.] Chiefly U.S, = SCRUBBY a. 3. 

Scrub (skrob), v. 1595* [History obsc. ; 
ad. or corresp. to MLG., MDu. schrobben m 
shrubben, perh. related to Scrape.] ti. trans. 
To scratch, rub (a part of one’s body) -17*^ 
9. To clean (esp. a floor, wood, etc.) by rubbing 
with a hard brush and water 159^ 3. techn. 

T o cleanse (coal-gas) by means of a scrubber 
1885. 4. Comb., as s.-brush, -woman (U.S.). 

fScru-bbed, a . 1596. [L Scrub + 
Stunted, dwarfed -1835. 

Scrubber (skrzrbaj). 1839. [f. Scrub v. 
+ -ER *.] z. One who or something which 
scrubs. 9. An apparatus for deansing coal-gas 
from impurities 1853. 

Scrubbing-brush (akrr-biqbrrj). z68x* 
A brush with hard bristles for scrubbing. 

Scrubby (skm*bi), a. 1591. [f. Scrub jA* 
+ -Y 1 .] 1. Stunted, under-developed. 9. 

Covered with brushwood Z676. 3. Insignifi- 

cant, shabby, paltry, of poor appearance 1782. 

x. S. lichens i860. a. S. Pasture 1676. 3. To be 

treated like a little s. apprentice? 178a. 

Scruff (skrof), sb. 1 1596. [Metathetic var. 
of Scurf r^. 1 ] x. Scurf sb. 1 a. 9. A thin 
crust or coating 1591. 3. Refuse, litter; 

f spec, base money ; also used (like * muck ') as 
a contemptuous term for money 1559. Henca 
Scnrliy a. scaly, covered with scurfi 

Scruff i>kn7f),jJ. 2 179®. [Corrupt f. Scuff 
ib. assim. to prec.] The nape of the neck. 

Scrum (skrtra). 1888. [Abbrev. t Scrum- 
mage .] Scrimmage sb. 3. Comb. a.-hal£ 
Scrummage: see Scrimmage sb. and v. 

Scrumptious (sknrmpjas), a. col log. or 
vulgar. 1836. [prob. identical w. dial, scrump- 
tious, stingy, close-fisted, f. (ult.) Scrimp i/.] 
z. Fastidious, hard to please. ? U.S. only. 1843k 
9. a. U.S. Stvlish, handsome, b. First rate, 
* glorious 1826. Scrtrmptioun-ly adv., 41898. 

Scrunch (skrenft, sb. 1854. [f. next.] The 
noise made by, or an act of, scrunching. 
Scrunch (sknmj), v. 1895. [Cf Crunch 
v.] 1. trans . -> CRUNCH v. x, 9. 9 . intr. To 

produce a sound of being scrunched 18441 
Hence Scnrnchv a., that emits a crunching 
sound when crushed. 

Scruple (skn 5 *p’l), rA* 1564. [*d. t* 

scrupulus , more freq. scrupulum , regarded ai 
identical with scrupulus SCRUPLE sb.*] 1. A 
unit of weight - 90 grains, l drachm, ^ os. 
Apothecaries’ weight. Denoted by the character 
9 . 9. One sixtieth of a degree ; a minute of 

arc 1610. tg. As a unit of time. S. of an houri 
the sixtieth part of an hour, a minute X603. #• 
fg. A very small quantity or amount; a very 
small part or portion X574. 

4. Look into Italy and Spain, whether those place* 
be one a the better Milt. 
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Scruple (skrfl-pT), sb.* 1506. [ad. F. 
scrupuL r, ad. L. scrufulus, lit a pebble, fig. a 
cause of uneasiness, dim. of scrupus rough or 
hard pebble.] 1. A thought or ciroum stance 
that troubles the mind or conscience ; a doubt, 
uncertainty, or hesitation in regard to right and 
wrong, duty, propriety, etc. ; esp. One which 
is regarded as over-refined 01 * over-nice. Also 
in generalized sense. fa. An intellectual 
difficulty, perplexity, or objection -1741. +b. 

Disbelief or doubt of- 167a. 

1. Some crauen a Of thinking too precisely on 
th’euent Shahs. Phr. S. of conecienct. Without s. 
To homo scruples ; to have little, no etc M about (a 
matter), in doing something). To make i. (also a, 
no, etc. s.) to entertain or raise a scruple or doubt ; to 
hesitate, be reluctant, esp. on conscientious grounds, 
a b. Phr. fTo have or make s. of, to hesitate to believe 
or admit t Whereat, I . Made s. of his praise Shaks. 

Scruple (skrA‘p’1), v. 1627. (f. prec.] fl. 
tram . To have or make scruples about ; to 
demur to, take exception to; to hesitate or 
stick at (doing something) -1837. +a. To 

doubt, question, hesitate to believe (a fact, 
allegation, etc.) -1846. 1*3. To cause (a person) 
to feel scruples -1689. 4. intr. To entertain or 

raise scruples; to hesitate, demur, fdoubt. 
Chiefly to s, at . Now rare . 1639. 5. Const. 
inf. : To hesitate or be reluctant (to do some- 
thing), esp. on grounds of conscience or pro- 
priety 1660. 

1. He scrupled no means to obtain his ends Chkstkrp. 
3. The dangerous tentations cf the devil . .do mainly. 

S. the consciences of the weaker amongst us 1657. 4. 

The sovereigns .. who scrupled at no means for se- 
curing themselves on the throne Southey. 3. lie 
scrupl'd not to eat Against his better knowledge 
Milt. Hence Scru'pler, one who .scruples, one who 
has scruples. So Scru*pulist, one who has scruples 
or raises difficulties. 

Scrupulosity (gkrfipi«V'riti). 1526. [a. 

F. scrupulosity, or ad. L. scrupulositatem , L 
scrupulosus Scrupulous ; see -ity.] 1. The 
Slate or quality of being scrupulous ; an instance 
of this ; fa scruple. fa. Astr Minute deter- 
mination (of time) 1633. 

1. Avoid a needless S of Conscience, as a thing 
which keeps our Minds always uneasie 169a 

Scrupulous (skrtf'ptflas), a. 1450. [ad. 
F scrupuleux or L. scrufulosus. f. scrupulus 
Scruple sb.*\ see -ous.j 1. Troubled with 
doubts or scruples of conscience ; over-nice or 
meticulous in matters of right and wrong. Also 
(of things, actions, etc.), characterised by such 
sci u pies. tb. Prone to hesitate or doubt; 
cautious or meticulous in acting, deciding, etc. 
Also (of actions, etc.), characterized by doubt 
or distrust ; (of objections) cavilling. -1695. ta. 
Of a thing : Causing or raising scruples ; liable 
to give offence ; dubious, doubtful -1685. 3. 

Careful to follow the dictates of conscience ; 
strict in matters of right and wrong 1545. tb. 
With inf, : Careful (to do something) in obedi- 
ence to one's conscience 1739. 4. Of actions, 

etc. : Characterized by a strict and minute re- 
gard for what is right 1756. 5. Minutely exact 

or careful (in non-moral matters) ; strictly atten- 
tive even to the smallest details 1638. 

s. 3 Hon. VI, iv. vli. 61. a. As the Cause of a Warre 
ought to be lust ; so the Iustice of that Cause ought 
to be Euideut; Not Obscure, not S. Bacon. Pur. 
fTo make it s., to scruple, hesitate (to do something) 
3. b. We should be religiously s. and exact to say 
nothing.. but what is true 17*9. 4. He gave to busi- 

ness thie most t. attention 1779. 5. Great men are sel- 
dom over s. in the arrangement of their attire Dickens. 
Hence Scru’pulouS'ly mdv. t -neaa. 

Scru table (skr«‘tib'l), a. 1600. [f. L. 

ter atari ; sec SCRUTATOR.] That can be under- 
stood by scrutiny. 

Sanitation (skmtf jxi). 1593. [ad. L. 
scruiationem, f, scrutari .] Minute search or 
examination. 

Scrutator (ikrirt/rtaO. 158a [a. L., f. 
ter atari to examine, scrutinize, app. t scruta 
pi., * old ot broken stuff, trash, frippery, trump- 
ery x. One who examines or investigates 
1593. a* t fee. One whose office it is to examine 
or investigate closely ; esp. one who acts as an 
examiner of votes at an election 1680. b. As 
the title of a university official. Now JJist. 1580 
Scrutineer (skttftlnln). 1557. [f. Scru- 
tiny 4 - -BEE.] One whose duty it Is to scruti- 
nize or examine, esp. one who examines votes 
at an election, etc, 
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Scrutinize (skrfi*tinaiz), v. 1671. [f. next 
+ -IZE. ) s. tram. To subject to scrutiny, b. 
J fee. with ref. to votes 1750. +a. intr. To make 
scrutiny. Const, into. -1788. 

1. She began.. to a her heart, with an uncommon 
degree of severity 1800 b. The Westminster elec- 
tion, which is still scrutinising, produced us a parlia- 
mentary event this week H. Walpole, Hence Scru*- 
tinizer. So Scru'tinous a. [ad. F, fscrutineux) 
(now rare), ckaely examining! searching 15991 
Scru’tinously ad v. 1649. 

Scrutiny (skrfi-tini). 1450. [ad. late L. 
scrutinium , f. scrutari ; see SCRUTATOR.] 1. 
The lormal taking of individual votes, as a 
method of electing to an office or dignity, or of 
deciding some question ; an instance of this 

f iroccdure. Now chiefly in Canon Law. 9. 
investigation, critical inquiry ; an instance of 
this 1604. b. An official examination of the 
votes cast at an election, in order to eliminate 
any votes that are invalid, and to rectify or 
confirm the numbers staled in the return 1728. 
3. The action of looking searchingly at some- 
thing ; a searching gaze 1796. 

t. We have at last a new Pojje, after many scrutinies 
1633. a. An accurate scrutime of all my actions past 
Evelyn. 3. A careful s. of her countenance Dickkns. 

Scrutoire (skrMtw5\i,-tw/rj). 1626. [Aphet. 
ad. F. escritoire .] «= Escritotre. 

Scruze (skr#?), v. Now dial. 1590. [perh. 
suggested by Screw and Squeeze vbs .] trans. 
To squeeze. 

+Scry,j£. late ME. [Aphet. f. A scry sb. ; 
cf next.] 1. Crying out, exclamation, clamour 
-1819. 9. An attack ; a reconnoitre -1587. 

Scry (skrai), v. 1598. [Aphet. f. Descry 
v.] 1. trans. To descry, see, perceive. Obs. 

exc. dial. 1555. 9. intr. To see images in a 

crystal, etc. which reveal the future or secrets 
of the past or present ; to act as a crystal- 
gazer. (Revived recently as a techn. term.) 
1528. Hence Scryer, a crystal-gazer. 

Scud fsknd), sb. 1609. [f. next.] L The 

action of scudding ; hurried movement 9. a. 
Light clouds driven rapidly before the wind 
1669. b. A driving shower (of rain or snow) 
1687. c. A sudden gust of wind 1694. d. 
Ocean foam or spray driven by the wind 1850. 
3. School slang. A swift runner 1857. 

a. a. I he S. conies against the Wind, twill blow 
hard 1669. d. The air was dienched with spume and 
flying s <894. 

Scud (ski?d\ v. 1532. [Origin obsc.] Z. 
intr. To run or move briskly or hurriedly ; to 
dart nimbly from place to place, b. In the 
imper. : Be off 1 Make haste 1 160a. 9. To 

sail or move swiftly on the water. Now chiefly 
(in techn nautical use), to run before a gale 
with little or no sail. 1582. 3- Of clouds, foam, 

etc. : To be driven by the wind 1699. 4. trans. 

To pass, travel, or sail quickly over 163a. 

1. The Trout within the weeds did s. 1613. m There 
was too rauLh wind to & 1884. 3. Crisp foam- Hakes 

s. along the level sand Tennyson. 

Scuddle (sktf-d’l), v. Now dial. 1577. 

, Frequentative of prec.] intr. To run away 
hastily, to scuttle. 

i] Scudo (skfi-do). PI. SCiidi (skfi dz). 1644. 
(It. OF. escu (mod F. icu), Sp., Pg. escudo 
shield, hence the name of a coin bearing a 
shield : — U scutum shield.] A silver coin and 
money of account formerly current in various 
Italian states, usu, worth about four shillings. 
Scuff (skiff), 1787. [Origin obsc.] The 
nape of the neck (only in references to seizing 
by the * scuff (of the neck) 

Scuff (skiff), v. 1768, [perh. partly echoic; 
perh, conn. w. Scurf v • With sense 3, cf. Cuff 
v 1. tram. To touch lightly in passing 1834. 
b.To scrape (the ground, boards, etc.) with the 
feet ; to wear off by treading 1897. 8. intr. 

To walk (through, dust, snow, etc.) so as to 
brush it aside or throw it up ; hence trans., to 
throw up (dust by this manner of walking) 1768. 
b. To shuffle with the feet 1847 8* trans. To 

buffet (a person) 1841. 

Scuffle (skirfM), sbA 1606. [L Scuffle 
v. 1 ] x. A scrambling fight ; an encounter with 
much hustling and random exchange of blows ; 
a tussle a. The action of scuffling ; confused 
utterance (of speech) ; shuffling (of feet) 1899. 

1. There had been a s. among them in which one of 
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their canoes had been overset Da Fob. troutf. A s* 
for places Burke. 

Scuffle (bk»*ri), sb.* 1798. [a. Du. sekof- 
fcl weeding-hoe.] 1. - Scuffler *. 9. A gar- 
dener's thrust-hoe. local and U.S . 1841. 
Scuffle (skz^i'l), v . 1 1579. [ Frequentative 
f. a base perh. of Scand. origin, J 1. intr. To 
struggle confusedly together or with another ; 
to fight at close quarters in a disorderly man- 
ner 1590. 9. trans. To put on, out, up, etc. 

in a scrambling or confused manner 1579. 

3. intr. To struggle through, on, along ; hence, 

to go hurriedly or superficially ( through or oi>cr 
some operation) 1784. 4. To go in hurried 

confusion ; to move with much effort and fuss ; 
also trans. (causatively) 1838. 5. To move 

with a shuffling gait ; also, to shuffle (with the 
feet) 1825. 

«. I . .haur scene in former daye* The bent Knights 
of the world, and scuffled in some frayes Drayton. 
tranqf. Both at Sea and Land we 'l ug and S. for 
Dominion and Wealth 1678. Hence Scu*ffler ‘,one 
who scuffles. Scu*ffiingly adv. 

Scuffle (skc-fl), z/.2 1766. [f. Scuffle 

j 3.®] trans. To scarify or stir the surface of 
(land) with a thrust-hoe or horse-hoe ; to hoe 
(a crop), cut up (weeds), turn in (seed) by 
means of a scuffle or scuffler. Hence Scu*ffler \ 
an implement for scarifying and stirring the 
surface of the ground, esp. between the rows 
of crops ; a hor^e-hoe. 

Scull (skz?l), sb.l ME. [Origin obsc.] I. 
A kind of oar. a. An oar used to propel a boat 
by working it from side to side over the stern 
of the boat, reversing the blade at each turn 
b. One of a pair of short and light oars, which 
can be operated at once by one person, who sits 
midway between the sides of the boat. +3. A 
sculling-boat -1661. +3. A sculler (rare) -1719. 

4. pi. A sculling -race 1878. 5. An act of scull- 
ing x886. 

Scull (skz?l), sb . 2 1813. A local name for 

various species of gulls. 

Scull (skill), v. 1624. [f. Scull r^.l] z. 

intr. or absol. To proceed by means of a boat 
propelled with a scull or a pair of sculls ; to 
use a scull or a pair of sculls in propelling a 
boat. b. trans. To make (a particular stroke) 
in sculhng 187 q. a. To propel (a boat) by 
means of a scull or a pair of sculls 1665. b. 
intr. Of a boat: To admit of being sculled 
(well, easily, etc.) i8yi. 3. trans. To convey 
(a person) by water in a sculling-boat or by 
sculling 1827. Hence Scu'ller, one who sculls ; 
a l>oat propelled by sculling, a sculling-boat. 

Scullery (skirlari). 1440. [a. OK. escue - 

lerie. f. escue Iter maker or seller of dishes, f 
es curie -L, scute l la flat dish, salver.] x. The 
department of a household concerned with the 
care of the plates, dishes, and kitchen utensils. 
Also the room or rooms devoted to this. Obs. 
exc. Hist . 9. In mod. use: A small room at- 
tached to a kitchen, in which the washing of 
dishes and other dirty work is done 1753. 

ait rib., ox s. maid, etc. 

Scullion (bktrlyan). 1483 [perh. altera- 
tion of F. souillon, assim. to Scullery.] A 
domestic servant of the lowest rank in a house- 
hold, who performed the menial offices of the 
kitchen ; hence, a person of the lowest order, 
esp. as an abusive epithet. Now arch, b* 
quasi-oa^’. Base, mean 1658. 

H a veloke. .having been first a skullen in the King's 
Kitcbin Holland. Hence Scu’lllonship. 
t Sculp, sb. 1696. [f. next.] An engraving 
used as an illustration in a book >1706. 

Sculp (skirip), v. 1535. [f. L. sculfere to 
carve, J +1. trans. To carve or engrave (upon 
something) -i 69£. 9. To sculpture. Now 

chiefly colloq. or pc. Also intr. or absol. 1784 

a. Men who write, and paint, and a Kipling. 

Sctilpin (skzrlpin), sb. 1679. [perh. cor- 
ruption of Scorpene.] j . A name (or various 
small worthless fish having a spiny appearance ; 

a. A fish of the genus CallTonymus, e.g. C. draco} 

b. A fish of the genus Coitus, e.g. C. virginianm ; 
C. Hemitrip torus hispidus or amerieanus ; <L 
Scorpsena guttata (see SCORFENR). 9. irons/. 
A mean, worthless person or animal 1833. 

Sculpt (tkvlpt), ©. rare exc. Joe . 1864. 

[ad. F. sculpUr, f. L. sculpt », sculfere , but ap- 
prehended os a jocular back-forxnadon from 
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Sculptor.] trams. To sculpture; absol. to 
practise the art of sculpture. 
fScu-lptile, a . and sb. ME. [a. L. sculptilis , 
t sculpt-, sculpere. ] A. adf. Sculptured, graven 
-184a. B. sb. pi. Graven images -1609. 

Sculptor (sJczvlpUi). 1634. [a. L., f. scul 
pert.) 1. One who practises the art of sculp- 
ture ; chiefly, an artist who produces works of 
statuary in marble or bronze, ta. An engraver 
-1658 So Sculptress, a female s. 

Sculpture (skzHptiux, -tpr), sb. late ME. 
(ad. L. sculp turn, f. sculpere to carve.] 1. Orig., 
the process or art of carving or engraving a 
hard material so as to produce designs or 
figures In relief, in intaglio, or in the round. 
In mod. use, that branch of fine art which is 
concerned with producing figures in the round 
or in relief, either by carving, by fashioning 
some plastic substance, or by making a mould 
for casting in metal ; the practice of this art 
(Now chiefly used with ref. to work in stone or 
bronze, and to the production of figures of 
considerable size.) 9. concr. a. The product 
of the sculptor’s art ; sculptured figures in 
general, late ME. b. A work of sculpture; a 
sculptured figure or design X616 fa. An en- 
graving ; engravings collectively -1781. 4. 

Nat. Hist. Marking of the skin, shell, or surface 
of any animal or plant resembling that produced 
by a carving tool 1826. 

a. Some frail memorial still erected nigh, with un< 
couth rhimes and shapeless s. deck’d Ghay. 4. But 
in some of these plants the seeds also differ in shape 
and s. Dak win. Hence Sculptural a. of or per- 
taining to s. : having the qualities of a piece of s ; 
«ly adv. Sculpturesque a. like having the 
qualities of s. 


Sculpture (skelptiuj, -tjw), v. 1645. [f- 
prec.] 1. trams To represent in sculpture, to 
carve (a design or figure) from the solid, a. To 
decorate with sculpture Also bass. (Nat. Hist.), 
to bear marks resembling sculpture. 1645. 

1 They who sculptured loveliness in stone 185a. 
trans/. The edges are soon sculptured off by the action 
of the sun Tyndall. 


Scum fskpm), sb. ME. [a. MLG. schAm, 
MDu. schtim(e : — OTeut. *$kdmo-, f. Teut. and 
Indo-Eur. root *sk u- to cover. The Teut. word 
was adopted in Rom. as OF. escume (niod.F. 
itume), Pr., Sp., Pg. escuma , etc.] +1. Foam, 
froth ; pi. bubbles -1694. a. fa. Dross which 
rises to the surface in the purifying of a metal ; 
refuse, slag -1811. b. A film or layer of float- 
ing matter formed upon the surface of a liquid 
in a state of fermentation, ebullition, etc. ; hence, 
a film formed upon stagnant or foul water 1440. 
3. transf. Applied to persons : The offscourings 
of humanity ; the lowest class of the population 
of a place or country 1586. fb. An assemblage 
or body of ‘ scum { >1829. fc. A worthier 
wretch -1818. 

x. fig. The s. & froth of my letters 16^7. a. b. 
Spawn, weeds, and filth, a leprous s., Made the run- 
ning rivulet thick and dumb Shkllkv. 3. Scoundrels I 
Dogs. I the S. ofthe Earth 1 171a. b. A s. of Brittaines, 
and base Lackey Pezants Shaks. Hence Scirmmy 
a. having the appearance of s. abounding in s. 

Scum (skum), v. late ME. [f. the sb.] +1. 
trams . To clear (the surface of a liquid) 01 im- 
purities or floating matter ; to Skim. Also, to 
skim off. -1817. fa To scour (the sea or land) 
-1690. s. intr. ta. To rise to the surface as 
Scum -1535. b. To throw up foul matter as a 
Scum ; to become covered with a scum i66x. 

x. Some scumd the drosse that from the met all 
came Spenser. a Without certain seat, they liv'd by 
scumming those Seas and shoars as Pyrats Milt. 

Scu’mber, sb. Obs. exc. dial. 1647. [*"• 

next.] The dung of a dog or fox. Hence dial. % 
filth, dirt. 

Scu-mber, v. Obs. exc. dial, late ME. [app. 
aphet. a. OF. descombrer (mod.F. dicombrer) to 
relieve of a load.] 1. intr. Of a dog or fox. 
To evacuate the faeces. Also joc. of a person, 
a. trans. To void (ordure) ; fig. to produce 
(something foul) 1596. 

Scumble (skirmb’l), sb* 1834. [f. next.] 
A thin coat (of colour) put on by scumbling ; a 
softened effect produced by scumbling. 
Scumble (skirmb’l), v. 1675. [pe f h- freq. 
t SCUM v."] trams. In Oil Painting. To soften 
(the colours in a portion of a picture) by over- 
laying with a thin coat of opaque or semi- 


opaque colour; to spread or ‘drive’ (a colour) 
thinly over a portion of a picture in order to 
soften hard lines or blend the tints ; to produce 
(an effect) by this process. Also absol . So in 
Pencil , Chalk, or Monochrome drawing , to 
soften the lines by rubbing with a stump, etc. 
tScu-mmer. ME. [f. Scum v. + -kr 1.] 1. 
A shallow ladle or sieve for removing scum or 
floating matter from the surface of a liquid 
-1835. a. One who scours the sea ; a rover, 
pirate -1585. 

Scumming (sktrmit]), vbl. sb. 1530. ff. 
Scum v. +-ing *.] 1. The action of removing 

scum from the surface of a liquid i6u. a. 
concr. in sing. and pi. The matter removed in 
the form of scum. fAlso, the matter rising to 
the surface as scum. 1530. 

Scuncheon fsktrnjW late ME. [a. OF 
escoinson (mod.F. Icoinson), app. f. es- Ex- + 
coin angle.] Arch. The bevelled inner edge of 
the side or jamb of a window, door, etc. 
Scunner (skzrnoj), sb. Sc. and n. dial. 
1500 [f. next.] A loathing disgust ; esp. in 

the phr to take a s. at, against . 

Scunner (skirnaj), v. Sc. and ft. dial, late 
ME. 1 Origin obsc.] x. intr. +a. To shrink back 
with fear, to flinch, b. To be affected with 
violent disgust, to feel side. a. trans. To dis- 
gust, sicken 1871. 

Scup (skrp). 17. S. 1848. [Shortened a. 
Narragansett miskcub * thick-scaled ’, f. mi she 
large + cuppi scale.] The fish P/grus argyrops. 
Scuppaug(skfrp£g). U.S. 1873. [Short 
ened a. Narragansett mischcupp&uog, pi. of 
mishcup\ see prec.J = prec. 

Scupper (sky-pbi), sb. 1485. [Etvm.obsc.] 
An opening in a ship's side on a level with the 
deck to allow water to run away. 

Scupper (skr paj), v. Mil. slang. 1885. 
[peril, f. prec. sb.J trans . To annihilate, 'do 
for ’. Often pass, to be ‘ done for ’, killed. 
Scuppemong (skzrpajnjn]). U.S. 1854. 
[Name of a river in North Carolina.] .S. (grape), 
a variety of the Fox-grape ( Viiis vulpina) indi- 
genous to the basin of the Scuppernong Kiver. 

Scurf (sk»if)» [I-ate OE. scurf ‘ Inter f. 
OE. sceorf (also scruf Scruff j^. 1 ) : — OTeut. 
*skurbo-, *skvrfo-, prob. from the root repre- 
sented in OE. sceorf itt to gnaw.] tx. A morbid 
condition of the skin, esp. of the head, charac- 
terized by the separation of branny scales, 
without inflammation -1661. -fb. A similar 
condition in animals -16:7. a. The scales or 
small laminae of epidermis that are continually 
being detached from the skin ; esp. such scales 
detached in abnormally large quantity, as a 
consequence of disease, or forming accumula- 
tions at the roots of the hair. ^Formerly also, 
a single scale or lamina of this kind. OE. b. 
transf. in Pot. Minute scales found on the leaves 
of certain plants 1839. 3. Any incrustation 

upon the surface of a body ; rust, fa scab; a 
saline or sulphurous deposit, mould, or the like. 
Now rare . 1440. b. spec. A deposit of coke on 
the inner surface of a gas retort 1884. +4. A 

thin layer of turf -1720. 5. The * scum ’ of the 

population (rare) 1688. 

3. fig. By length of time The S. is worn away, of 
each committed Crime Drydkn. 

Scurf (sk»if), sb* 1483. [peril, identical 
w. prec.] The Sea-trout, Salmo eriox or S. 
trutta . 

Scurf (skd if), v. 1599. [£ Scurf sbX\ +1. 
trans. To cover with a scurf or incrustation 
-1699. a. To remove by scraping ; to chip off 
(hard deposits) from the surface of a boiler or 
retort 1839. 

Scurfy (sk^ufi), a . 1483. [f. Scurf sb. 1 
+ -Y ».] 1. Covered with scurf ; suffering from 

cutaneous disease. Also, of the nature of scurf, 
a. transf Covered as with scurf incrusted ; like 
scurf 1731. Hence Scu'rfbly adv., -ness. 
Scurrile, scurril (bkirril), a. Now some- 
what arch . 1567. [a. F., or ad. L. scurrilis , 
f. scurra buffoon.] — Scurrilous. 

That it contains not bate, filthy or s. matter 1566, 
Scurrility (sknrillti). 1508. Ta. F. scurri* 
liti, or ad. L. scurri litas, f. scurrilis ; see prec. 
and -XTY .1 The quality of being scurrilous; 
buffoon-lixe Jocularity ; coarseness or indecency 


*of language, esp. in invective and jesting, b. 
Something scurrilous 1589. +c. Buffoon-like 

behaviour -1624. 

Your reasons.. haue beene. .pleasant without scur- 
rillity Shaks. b. Several dull and dead scum I i ties 
in the.. London Journals Porx. 

Scurrilous (sktrrilas), a. 1576. [f. Scur- 
ril.e a. +-OUS.J ' Using such language as only 
the licence of a buffoon can warrant’ (J.); 
characterized by coarseness of language, esp. in 
jesting and invective. 

They are grown s. upon the Royal family Addison. 
Hence ScUTriloue-ly adv., -ness. 

Scurry (skirri), sb. 1823. [f. next] 1. The 
act of scurrying ; a hurried movement, a rush ; 
hurry, haste, bustle, a. Sporting. A short quick 
run or race on horseback 1834. 3. A fluttering 
assemblage (e.g. of birds, snow, foam) moving 
or driven rapidly through the air. fAlso, a 
confused tangle of material. 1839. 

x. The s. ana the scramble.. of London life 191c, 

Scurry (skirri), v . 1810. [perh. taken 

from Hurry-scurry, redupl. f. Hurry v.] i. 
To go rapidly, move hurriedly. a. trans. To 
cause to go hastily or move rapidly 1850. 

x. They s. away like rabbits when they see her 
coming 187a. 

Scurvy (skfl'ivi), sb. 1565. [Subst. ORC of 
next; peril, suggested by F. scorbut Sc:ok- 
butus. | A disease characterized by general 
debility of the body, extreme tenderness of the 
gums, foul breath, subcutaneous eruptions, and 
pains in the limbs, due to malnutrition arising 
from the lack of suitable food. fb. hi. Attacks 
of this disease -1764. 

Comb. : 8. -grass, a cruciferous plant, Cockle aria 
officinalis , believed to possess anti-scorbutic proper- 
ties. 

Scurvy (skzrjvi), a. 1515. [f. Scurf r£.l 
+ -Y 1 .] +1. Covered with scurf; suffering 

from, or of the nature of, skin disease; scurfy, 
scabby -1758. b. transf Of vegetable growths 1 
Resembling scurf, scurfy 1763. a. fig. Sorry, 
worthless, contemptible. Of treatment, etc. t 
Shabbv, discourteous. 1579. 

x. Whether he be blynde,. .or is gleyd, or Is skyrvye 
or scaultle Coveiwai.r Lev. xxi. 20. S. disease - 
Scurvy sb. a. Steele and I sat among some s. com- 
pany over a bowl of punch Swipt. Hence Scu'rvi-ly 
adv (now arch.), f-neas -1727. 

Scuse, *scuse (ski«r), v. 1476. Aphetic 
f. Excuse v. Now careless or jocular colloq. 

Scut (skrt). 1440. [Origin obsc.] L A 
short erect tail, esp. that of a hare, rabbit, or 
deer 1530. a. A hare. 3. A contemptible fellow 
(colloq. or dial.) 1895. 

x. My Doe, with the blacke S ? Shaks. a. Masid 
as a marche hare, he ran lyke a s. Skelton. 

Scut&ge (ski* tedg). Obs. exc. Hist. 1460. 
fad. med.L. scutagium, f. scutum shield, after 
OF escuage F.scuage.] A tax levied on 
knight's fees: chiefly, such a tax paid in lieu 
of military service. 

Scutal (ski£‘tfil), a. 1857. [ad. mod.L. 
sev talxs, f. L. scutum Scutum.] i. Zool. Of 
the nature of or pertaining to a scutum, a. Of 
or pertaining to a (heraldic) shield. Extra - 
scuta l ad j. ,(Her.) placed outside the shield. 1868 

Scutate (skiw'trit), a. i8a6. [ad. L, scuta 
tus provided with a shield, f. scutum SCUTUM.] 
1 . Zool. Covered with scuta or large flat scales, 
a. Bot. Buckler-shaped 1836. Hence Scu*tated 
a. - sense x. Scuta 'tion Zool., arrangement 
of scuta. 

Scutch (skirt f), sb. 1 1688. [a. OF. escouche 
(mod.F. 4couehe\A *» Scutchrr x. Also s.-rod 

Scutch (skirtj), sb * dial. 1685. [Var. of 
Sguitch.] - Quitch sb. 

Scutch (skrtj), v. 1 Now chiefly dial* 1611. 
[prob. echoic. 1 trans. To strike with A stick 
or whip, to slash, switch. Also intr to strike at. 

Scutch (skat J), v.® 1733. [a. OF. *cscou- 
cker, escousser to shake pop. L. *excussare.] 
1 . trans. To dress (fibrous material, flax, hemp, 
cotton, silk, wool) by beating, a. To strike 
the grain from (ears of com) 1844. 

Comb. • a.-mlll, a mill for preparing flax. 
Scutcheon (sktrtfen). Sometimes written 
’scutcheon, late ME. (Aphetic var. of Escut- 
cheon,] x. = Escutcheon x, a. fa. A badge 
-1598. 3. Anything shaped like an escutcheon ; 
esp. a keyhole plate, name-plate, etc. 1483. 

1. The burial . . wm a most vile thing. . N© plumes, . . 
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fbd horses, scutcheons, or open chariots. H. Wal- 
tOLK. fig . Carefully avoiding a sort of blot in their s. 
which they think would degrade them for ever Burke. 
Hence SciTtcheoned ppl. a. furnished or decorated 
with scutcheons. 

Scutcher (slcp-tjai). 1766. [f. Scutch 
v. 2 + -ER L] i. An implement or apparatus for 
scutching, a. The part of a thrashing machine 
which strikes off the grain 1797. 3. A person 

employed in scutching 1847. 

Scute (skiwt). late ME. [ad. L. scutum .] 
*■ Ecu. Obs, exc. Hist. b. Used vaguely for a 
coin of small value 1594. a. Zool. A large scale 
or bony plate, forming part of the integument 
of certain animals, as the tortoise, armadillo, 
echinodcnns, various fishes, etc. 1848. 
Scutella (ski*tel&). Pl. -®. 1771. [mod. 
L. ; orig. a use of L. scutella platter, but mis- 
taken for a dim. of L. scutum shield.] = SCU- 
TELLUM. 

Scutellate (skiwtel^t), a. 1785. [ad. 

mod.L. scutelLtus, orig. f. L. scutella platter, 
but apprehended as if C Scutellum + -ate 3 . j 
1. Saucer- or platter-shaped ; esp. Dot, a. 
Z.ool. Having a scutellum ; covered with scu- 
tella 18*6. So Sctrtellated a. 1729. 
Sculellation (skiiJielri-Jon). 187a. [f. 

prec. ; see -ATIon.] Zool. a. Scutellate forma- 
tion (of the feet of birds), b. Arrangement of 
scutes or scales (in lizards, serpents, etc.). 

Scutelliform (skiwte*lif£jra), a. 1826. [f. 
next f- -form.] Having the form of a scutellum. 
Scutellum (ski«te*l<im). PL -a. 1760. 

[mod.L. ; app. intended as a correction of 
Scutella, as if a dim. of L. scutum shield.] 
1. Dot. a. An orbicular concave fructification, 

b. An anterior cotyledon in certain grasses 183a. 
a. Zool. a. Ent. The third of the four sclerites 
composing any segment of the tergum of an 
insect 1819. b. Omith . One of the horny plates 
which cover the feet of certain birds 1840. 
Scutl branchiate (ski*tibra?*i]ki/l), a. and 
sb. 1836. ff. mod.L. Scutibranchiata, f. scutum 
shield 1- branchiae gills ; see -ATE *.] A. adj. 
Pertaining to the Scutibranchiata, a group of 
gasteropods comprising the sea-ears and lim- 
pets. B. sb. A member of this group. So, in 
the same senses, Scuttbra*nchian a. and sb, ; 
Scutibranch (skid'tibraetjk) a. and sb. 
Scutiform (ski£*tif/7im;, a. 1656. [ad. 
mod.L. scutiformis, t L. scutum shield; see 
-FORM.] Chiefly Anat. Shield-shaped. 
||Scutlger (ski«*tid^j). 184a. [Late L., 
f. scutum y-ger, gerere to bear.] Zool. A centi- 
pede of the genus Scutigera ; any member of 
the family Scutigeridae. 

Scatter (skivtoi), sb. Chiefly dial . i8a6. 

[f. next.] An act of ' scultering* ; a hasty, scram- 
bling, noisy rush. 

Scutter (skzrtoi), v. tolloq. and dial. 1781. 
[peril, alteration of Scuttle v.] intr. To go 
nastily with much fuss and bustle, as from ex- 
citement or timidity. 

Scuttle (sktrt’l), sb . I [OE. scutel - ON. 
skutill, G. schilssel , ad. med.L. scutila , L. 
scutella dish, platter.] ti. A dish, trencher, 
platter -1701. a. a. A basket for sifting or 
winnowing com ; hence, a large shovel to cast 
grain in winnowing, a casting-shovel. Now 
dial, late ME. b. A large open basket wide 
at the mouth and narrow at the bottom, usu. 
of wicker-work, used for carrying corn, earth, 
vegetables, etc. late ME. c. More fully 
Coal-SOUTTLE : A scoop-shaped receptacle 
with a handle for holding coals for a fire 
1849. Scut tie ful, ns much as will fill a s. 
Scuttle (skirt’ 1497. [Origin obsc. ; 
» F. L outille hatchway.] 1. Naut. A square 
or rectangular hole or opening in a ship’s deck 
smaller than a hatchway, furnished with a 
movable cover or lid, used as a means of com- 
munication between deck and deck; also a 
similar hole in the deck or side of a ship for 
purposes of lighting, ventilation, etc. b. The 
lid of a scuttle-hole or hatchway x688. a. An 
opening in the roof, floor, wall, etc. of a build- 
ing closed with a shutter or lid ; a trap-door ; 
also the shutter of such an opening. Now 
U.S. 1707. 8. The section of an automobile con- 
necting the Sonnet and body ; the * cowl ' 1914. 
Comb, x e«-butt. -cask, a butt or cask with a square 


hole cut in it, kept on deck to hold water ready for 
use 1 -bole *= sense i. 

Scuttle (sktvt’i), 153a Altered f. 
Cuttle sb . 1 Also s.fish. 

Scuttle (skirt'l), 1450. [Origin obsc ] 
intr. To run with quick hurried steps. Chiefly 
with away, off. b. transf. in Political slang. 
To withdraw in a precipitate and undignified 
manner from the occupation or control of a 
country 1883. Hence Scu'ttle sb.* the action 
or an act of scuttling. 

Scuttle (akzrt'l), v.% 164a. [f. SCUTTLE 

sb . 1 1 1. trans. To cut or bore a hole or holes 

in the sides or bottom of (a vessel, for the 
purpose of sinking her). a. To cut a hole in 
(the deck of a vessel), esp. for the purpose of 
salving the cargo 1789. 

«. The mildest manner’d man That ever scuttled 
ship or cut a throat Byron. 

|| Scutulum (ski£ a ti*71#m). PL -a. 1888. 

[mod.L. use of L. dim. of scutum shield, i 
Path. A shield-shaped crust or disk developed 
in the skin-disease favus. b. Zool. A scutellum 
1903. 

Ii Scutum (skitt^m). PL scuta (skifl-ta). j 
1771. ( mod.L. use of L. scutum shield, f. Indo- 

Eur. root *shu- (: *sheu-) to cover.] i. Dot. 

* The broad dilated stigma in some asclepiads ' 
1833. a. Ent. The second segment of each of 
the three divisions of the tergum in insects 
1830. 3- Zool. A shield-like dermal plate ; a 

scute 1771. 

II Scybalum (si*bal£m). Usn. pL scybala. 
1684. [med.L., a. Gr. <ricv&a\ov.] Path. One 
of a collection of round masses of constipated 
faeces formed in the bowels in certain diseases. 

Scye (soi). 1830. [A use of a Sc. and Ulster 
dial, word of obsc. etym.] Tailors' term. The 
opening in a coat into which a sleeve is inserted. 

Scylla (si la). 1500. [L., a. Gr. 2*uAAa.] 
A rock upon the Italian side of the Straits of 
Messina facing Charyhdis (q.v. for phr. be- 
tween S. and Charybdis , etc.) ; also personified 
as a dangerous sea-monster. 

||Scypha (ssi-fa). 183a. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
<TKv<pr), var. of OKxupos drinking-cup.] Dot. ■» 
Scyphus. 

Scypbi- (saifi\ comb, form of L. scyphus 
Scyphus. Scy'phiform a. Dot,, cup-shaped; 
Z00L, boat-shaped, scaphoid || Scyphlato ma 
Zool., - Scyphostoma. 

Scypbo- (sarfo, soifp'\ repr. Gr. <riev<po-, 
comb, form of Scyphus. Scypho- 

mancy [-mancy], divination by means of a 
cup. || Scy-phomedu’sa [mod.L.] Zool., a 
group of Hydrozoa. Scy'phophore (-fd»j) [ad. 
mod.L. scyphophorus\ Zool., a member of the 
Scyphophori , an order of physostomous fishes. 
Scypho'atoma [Gr. arbyax mouth] Zool., a 
non-sexual hydroid form of the Hydrozoan 
Acraspeda. 

|| Scyphus (soKtfs). PL scyphl (soi*fei). 
1777. [mod.L. use of L. scyphus , ad. Gr. anv- 
<pot a large drinking vessel without a foot.] a. 
The corona of certain plants when forming a 
cup or funnel-shaped appendage. b.A dilata- 
tion of the podetium in lichens bearing shields 
on its margin. 

Scythe (spiff), sb. [OE. stile, earlier *si$di 
: — OTeut. *segi}jot, f. root +seg- to cut (cf. L. se- 
care). Spelt with sc through erroneous associa- 
tion w. L. scindere to cut.] 1. An implement 
for mowing grass or other crops, having a long 
thin curving blade fastened at an angle with the 
handle and wielded with both hands with along 
sweeping stroke. 9. transf. and fig., esp, as the 
attribute of Time or Death, late ME. 3. A 
weapon having a long curving blade resembling 
a reaping hook. Obs. exc. Hist, with ref. to 
scythed chariots. MK. j 

1. Thy valleys. ., Where now the sharp-edg'd Sithe 
sheeres vp the spyring grasse Drayton, a. And no- 
thing gainst Times sieih can make defence Shaks. 

Cotnb . : ••-atone, a whetstone for scythes. 

Scythe (wiff), v. 1597. [f. prec-] trans. J 
To cut or mow with a scythe. 

Time had not sithed all that youth began Shaks, 
Scythed (seiffd), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 
Scythe sb. and v. + -ed.] i. Furnished with 
a scythe; esp. Hist. (= Gr. Iptvxxvrppbpoi, L. 


falcatus) of war-chariots provided with scythes 
fastened to a revolving shaft projecting from 
the axle-trees ; attributed by classical writers 
to the Persians and the Britons. 9. Cut down 
with a scythe 1865. 

Scytheman (saiffms&n). 1577- [f.ScYiHK 
sb. + Man rA.] 1. One who uses a scythe, a. 
One of an irregular body of troops armed with 
a scythe as a weapon 1849. 9 .fig. Applied to 
Time and to Death 1818. 

Scythian (arffi&n, sr)>i&n), a. and sb. 1543. 
[f. L. Scythia, a. Gr. 'S.KvBta (f. 2 ,kv 9 tjs) + -AN.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to Scythia, an ancient region 
extending over a large part of European and 
Asiatic Russia, or to the nomadic people who 
inhabited it 1567. B. sb. 1. A person belonging 
to the race by which Scythia was inhabited 
1543. a. The language of Scythia 1668. So 
Scy'thic a. Scythian. 

'Sdeath (zde)i\ ini. Obs. exc. arch. 1606. 
A euphemistic abbrev. of God's death , used m 
oaths and asseverations. 
fSdeign, sb. rare. 1590. [ad. Tt. sdegno , 
f. sdegnare .] Disdain -1819. So fSdeign, v. 
isqo. [ad. It. sdegnare, aphet. for disdegnare 
to Disdain.] -1667. 

As if he..sdcign'd the low degree S tenser. 

Se-, prefix, occurring only in L. derivs., 
represents the L. se ’-, = OLatin se (also sed) 
prep, and adv., without, apart, in secede, seclude, 
secure adj., sedition, etc. 

Sea (s f). [Com. Teut ; OE. si : — OTeut. 
*saiwiz. | 1. The continuous body of salt 

water that covers the greater part of the earth's 
surface. Often poet, with epithet as broad , deep, 
salt , etc. b. Often coupled with land, to express 
the idea of the whole surface of the earth OE. 

c. pi. Different parts or tracts of the ocean OE. 

d. In pregnant use, with ref. to naval opera- 

tions, the shipping trade, eta ME. a. A part 
of the general body of salt water, having certain 
land-limits or washing a particular coast, and 
having a proper name, as Red, Dlack , Adriatic 
S. OE. 3. A laigc lake or landlocked sheet of 
water, whether salt or fresh. Obs. exc. in in- 
land s. and in proper names, as the S. of Gali- 
lee, etc. OE. 4. The volume of water in the 
sea considered in regard to the ebb and flow of 
the tide OE. 5. Y\ ith an epithet indicating the 
roughness or smoothness of the waves. Hence 
without qualification =-- a heavy swell, rough 
water. OE. b. The direction of the waves or 
swell 1769. c. A large heavy wave 1582. 6 .fig. 

With ref. to metaphorical sailing, drowning, 
waves, etc. ; also, a copious or overwhelming 
mass (of something) ME. 7. transf. a. A large 
level tract (of some material substance or aggre- 
gate of objects) 1^85. b. H y per bolt cally , a 
great quantity of liquid, esp. (in fig. context) 
of blood 1598. 8. Antiq. The great brazen 

laver in the Jewish Temple. [Literalism from 
Heb.] late ME. 

1. This precious stone, set in the sillier s. Shaks. b. 
The light that never was, on sea or land Wordsw. c. 
Magic casements, opening on the foam of perilous 
seas Keats. d. Tne Command of the Seas Bacon. 
To keep the sea . to prevent the enemy from occupy ing 
it, to keep it clear for one’s own ships and traffic. 
High a. (Now usu. pi.) The deep or open sea ; the 
main sea or main. spec, m Law. (smg. and pi.) : (a) 
The main sea, as far as it is regarded as being within 
the jurisdiction of the courts of admiralty! fb) The 
area of the sea not within the jurisdiction of any 
nation, but the free highway or all nations, s . 1 he 
four seas, the seas bounding Great Britain on the 
four sides. IVithin the four seas = in Great Britain. 
The Severn S. (arch.), tne Bristol Channel. 4. f Dull 
s , high tide (also fig.). 5. It was pitch-dark, a good 
deal of s. on 1837. Phr. Salt or bitter s., sea-water 
f poet.), c- As. struck us on the weather side 1B61. 6. 
To take Armes against a S. of troubles Shaks. 7. So 
on this windie S. of Land, the Fiend Walk’d up and 
down alone Milt. b. 'These wars, which have spilled 
such seas of blood Burke. 

Phrases. At aea. a. Out on the sea, on ship- 
board ; in employment as a sailor, b. fig. In a state 
of uncertainty or perplexity, at a loss. Also all at s , 
Beyond (the) a. or seas. Out of the country, 
abroad. By 9 . ta. At the sea-side. (Now by the «.) 
b. By way of the see, on or over the sea (as a mode of 
transit or conveyance). C. In the region of the sea, 
at sea. fBy long 9. Short for by long sea passage. 
Also by the long steas. On or Upon the %. a. On 
the sea’s surface, afloat, at sea, on shipboard, b. Of 
a dwelling, etc. : At the sea‘a edge, on the sea-coast. 
Over the 9 . a- Of motion : Across the sea, to the 
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other aide of the sea. b. Of position t On the other 
tide of the sea ; abroad. To a. Out on the water, on 
a voyage, or on ship-board. To go to s , to go on a 
voyage ; to enter upon, or follow, the profession of a 
sailor. To gut, gut off, gut out, to s. : fee Put v. 1 
To stand out to s. : see Stand v. To take the a. 
To go on board ship, embark ; to start on a sea* voy- 
age, launch forth, put out to sea (said also of the ship). 
Cf. F. grendrt la mer. 

Comb. ; ^.-anchor -= drift-anchor (see Drift sb.) ; 
•bathing, bathing in the s. { -beach *= Beach sb. a ; 
tborderer, one who inhabits the land adjacent to 
the sea ; -bordering, a. (rare), bordering on the a ; 
•bound, a. 1 b >und or confined by the *. $ -bound, a. 2 
bound for or on the Way to the s. : -change, a change 
wrought by the sea ; -cheat, a seaman's chest or box 
for his own clothing, etc. t -cloth, a painted cloth 
spread over the stage and moved so as to represent 
waves ; -cook, a cook on board ship ; esp. in son of a 
s.-cook , used as a term of abuse ; -crust, the incrusta- 
tion formed on an iron ship during a s.-voyage; 
-dike, an embankment against the s., a s.-wall ; -fen- 
Cible, an old coast-guard ; -fire, phosphorescence at 
sea ; -froth, («) s.-foam ; (b) meerschaum ; f- ground, 
the bottom of the s. ; -horizon, the line where sky 
and sea seem to meet ; in Navigation, ' the small 
circle which bounds the portion of the surface visible 
to a spectator in the open sen' ; -ivory, ivory from 
the tusks and horns of marine mammalia ; -law, a law 
relating to the duties and rights of persons on the 
Seas ; -league, three nautical miles ; -light, a beacon, 
lighthouse, or harbour-light to guide ships at s. ; -log, 
an official record of a ship’s voyage ; -lord, a naval 
lord (of the Admiralty); -mile, a geographical or 
nautical mile (see Milk sb. 1 )’, t-ox. the hippopota- 
mu-. ; -pass, a document carried in time of war by 
neutral merchant vessels to show their nationality ; 
•purple «= Purple sb. 3, also the dye derived from 
it ; -rim, the s. horizon ; scout, a maritime auxiliary 
of the Boy Scout; -song, a song such as is sung by 
sailors ; -speed, the ordinary speed of a vessel when 
at sea, as dist. from full speed \ -thief, a pirate, s.- 
rover; -valve, any one of several valves in the 
bottom or side of a steamship communicating with the 
sea below the water-line ; -view, (a) a s.-scape ; (b) 
a view or prosper t of the s., or at s. 

b. In names of marine mammalia, as a.-bear, the 
ursine or fur-seal, Callorhinus ursiuus, of the N. 
Pacific; also applied to the smaller otarics of the 
southern seas ; -canary, a sailor’s name for the white 
whale, Delphin< ig terns leucas ; -leopard, any one 
of various scab of the antarctic and southern seas, 
esp of ihe genus Ogmorhinus’. -morse, - Morse 
sb? ; -pig, applied to the porpoise, the dolphin, the 
dugong, etc. 

C. In names of birds : s.-coot, Ha) the cormorant; 
(3) the guillemot j (c) the American coot ; -crow, local 
name for various birds as the cormorant, chough, 
razor-billed auk, etc.; -dotterel, the tum>.tone, Strep- 
silos intergres; also local, the ring' plover; -drake, 
a cormorant or s.-crow; also U.S., the male eider- 
duck : -duck, any duck of the subfamily Fuligulinat, 
as the common scoter, the eider-duck, etc.; -goose 
U.S., a phatarope; -hawk, one of various gull-like 
birds, a* one of ine skuas, and the frigate-bird , -lark, 
local name for various small birds frequenting the sea- 
shore as the ringed plover, various sandpiper*, etc. ; 
•mall, -maw = Sea-mew ; -pigeon, local name for 
various birds, as the rock-dove, Columba lima, the 
black guillemot, grey kittiwakc, etc t -quail 17. S., 
the turnstone ; -turtle the black guillemot ; 
-widgeon, (a) the pintail duck ; (b) the scaup duck. 

d. In names of fishes, jelly-fishes, molluscs, sheila, 
etc., as s.-acorn = Acorn-shell; -adder, the pipe- 
fish ; -anemone, (see Anemone a) ; -angel, the angel- 
fish, itina squatina ; -baas, 17. S. (a) a serranoid 
fish, C ontrogristis furvus (black s.-bass) ; (b) a scise- 
noid fish, Cynoscion nobihs (whites. -bass) ; ( c ) Seise no. 
oceliaia ; -bat, (a) a flying-fish, esp. the flying gur- 
nard, Dactylogterus volt tans ; (b) Mai the vesgertdio ; 
(c) a fish of the genua Plata* ; -blubber = Blubber 
sb. 3; -bream, any of several sparoid fishes, esp. 
Pagellus cent rode nius ; -cat, (a) the wolf-fish, Anar, 
rfuchas lug us; (b) the great weaver, Trachinus draco ; 
(c) a shark, Scylllum cat ulus’, (d) Chimera mon 
ttrosai id) any a. -catfish ; -catAab ( any of various 
marine siluroid fishes; -crab, a marine crab, as dist. 
from a river- or land-crab; -ear, a univalve mollusc 
of the genus Haliotis ; -eel, a salt-water eel, a con- 
ger ; -egg, a s.-urchin; -fan, an alcyonarian polyp of 
the sub-order Gorgoniacea , esp. Rkipidogorgia /fa- 
helium ; -feather, a coral or polyp of the family 
Pennatulnist ; -fox, the thrasher-shark, Alogias vul- 
pes; -gherkin, one of several holothurians, akin to 
the s--cucu.il her; -hare, a mollusc, Aglysia degilans 
(and othei species), having an oval body with four 
tentacles ; -liog, the porpoise (now rare) ; -hound, 
a dog-fish ; -jelly, a jelly-fish ; -lemon, («) a nudi- 
branchiate gastropod of the family Dorididm ; (b) 
Austral a holothunan of the genus Cuvieria \ 
•lungs, an acaleph of the Ctenophora (said to be so 
called from the alternate contraction and expansion, 
as if breathing) ; -melon, a holothurian of the family 
P entactidse \ -needle, the garfish, Belone vulgaris’, 
-nettle, any of certain radiate marine animals of the 
class Acaleph ts, having the piopertyof stinging when 
touched! -orange, a large holothurian \Logho- 


thuria fabricii) of a globose shape and orange- 
coloured; -orb, a swell, globe, or orb-fish \ -OWl, the 
lump-fish, Cyclogterus lumpus ; -pad, a star-fish; 
•pear, an ascidian or sea-squirt of the genus Bol • 
tenta ; -pen, a polyp of the genus Pen na tula or family 
Pennatulidst ; -p beam ant, the turbot; -porcu- 
pine, the porcupine-h.h, Diodon hystrix ; -scor- 
pion, (a) a scorpion-fish ; (i) a sculpin, Coitus scor . 
pins i -sleeve, a cuttle-fish or calamary; -squirt, 
any ascidian or tunicate; -strawberry, a polyp, 
Alcyonium rub forme ; -sunflower, a sea-anemone ; 
-toad, (a) the fishing-frog, Loghius gtscotorius ; (<*) 
U.S. the sculpin; (r) the toad-fish; -turtle a 
turtle ; -unicorn, the narwhal ; -wife, a kind of 
wrasse, Acantholabrus yarrelli ; -wing, a wing-shell. 

e. In names of seaweeds: s.-belt. Laminaria 
saccharina ; -colander TJ. S.. A g arum turner i ; 
•girdle, Laminaria digitata ; -lace. Chorda filum ; 
-lentil, the gulf-weed ; -lettuce, Ulva Laciuca and 
U. latissinta ; -moss =» Coralline sb . 1 ; -thong, any 
of several cord-like seaweeds, as Chorda filum, etc. ; 
•trumpet, a large seaweed, Ecklonia buccinahs (so 
called Decause tne hollow upper stem is used as a 
trumpet at the Cape of Good Hope) ; -turnip, a 
seaweed of the genus Nereocystis. 

f. In names of plants growing on the sea-shore: 
S.-beet, (a) a variety of the common beet, Beta 
vulgarts , often called Beta maHtima ; (£) « s. -laven- 
der ; -bent, Psamma or Atnmophila arenaria; 
•blite, S use da fruticosa ; -cabbage, -cole « Sea- 
kalk; a. campion, Silene mantima; -fennel, 
samphire; -gilliflower » Sea-pink ; -heath, a 
'heath' of the genus Franhenia’, -laurel, the 
seaside laurel ; -lavender. Statics Limoniutn ; a. 
matgrass, matweed, Psamma arenaria ; -plan- 
tain, Planta^o maritima ; -radish, a variety of 
the wild radish, sometimes regarded as a species 
( Raghanus maritimus ) ; -rush, a species of J uncus; 
-■tarwort. Aster tnpoliunt’, -this tie ** Sea-hollv; 
•thrift - Sea-pink ; -willow, the papyrus or paper- 
rerd, Biblus. 

Sea air. 1685. The air above or in the 
neighbourhood of the sea ; air containing saline 
or gaseous matter derived from sea-water. 
Sea-bank. ME. [Bank j^. 1 ] 1. fa. The 
sea-coast or sea-shore -1794. b. A dune or 
sand-hill 1848. a. An embankment built for 
protection against the sea, a sea-wall 1647. 

Sea --bean. 1607. +1. A small stone or 

pebble -1847. a. A name given to the seeds of 
the tropical leguminous plant Entada scandctu. 
carried by sea to the British coasts, and often 
made into trinkets 1696. a. A small univalve 
shell of the family Triviidse ; also, the opercu- 
lum of any shell of the family Turfinidx 1885. 
Sea- -beast. 1450. A beast living in the 
si-a. 

Sea*-bird. 1589. A bird frequenting the 
sea, or the land near the sea. Also attrio. 

Seaboard (srbO<»jd), sb. and a. 1490. [f. 
Sea + Bo\rd A. sb. +1. With preps, a, at, 
on, to s., on or to the seaward side (of a ship, 
etc.) -1635. fa. By (be) s. t by sea. On j. j at 
sea, on board ship. -1597. 3- The line where 

land and sea meet, the coast-line ; the sea-shore 
or the Hnd near the sea 182^. 

3. On the seabord of thi* wild land ifl a rim of 
grassy country, where cattle can subsist Carlyle. 

B. adj. Bordering on or adjoining the sea 
(rare) 1590. 

Sea --boat. OE. I. fa* A boat for the sea. 
b. A vessel considered in ref. to her behaviour 
at sea. a. A Chiton or coat-of-mail shell 1884. 

Sea* -born, a. 1593. Bom in or of the sea. 
a. Of persons, chiefly mythological, esp. of 
Venus, b. Produced by or having its origin in 
the sea 1646. c. Of an island, etc. rising from 
the sea 1726. 

a. Like Neptune and his Sea-borne Neece 1645. 

Sea*-bome, a. 1893. [Borne tpl. a.] 1. 
Conveyed by sea. (Said usu. of articles of com- 
merce.) a. Of a ship, etc. : Carried or floating 
on the sea 1840. 3. ellipt. quasi-rf. Sea-borne 

coal 189a. 

Sea*-breeze. 1697. [Breeze^. 2 ] A breeze 
blowing from the sea. 

Sea -calf, late ME. [Calp *.] The seal, 
esp. the common seal, Phoca vitulina. 

Sea ’-captain. 1619. The captain or com- 
mander of a ship, usu. of a merchant vessel. 
tSe&*-card. 1555. [Card sb.*] x. A chart 
of the sea -1745. a- The card of the mariner's 
compass -1710. 

Sea*-clifF. OE. A cliff on the sea -shore. 
In Gtol . occas. a rock which is now inland, but 
was on the shore of a former sea. 


Sea-coal (s»* OE. fz. In OE. : Jet 
(which was washed up by the sea), tt. a. Mine- 
ral coal (prob. so called locally because brought 
by sea). Now tiist, ME. b. Very small coal 
cast up by the sea 1645. 

Sea-coast. ME. U The land adjacent to 
the sea. 9. attrib . or adj. 162a. 

Sea*-cock. 1684. [Cock jA 1 ] i. local. 
Any 6f various birds, as the grey plover, 
Souatarola Helvetica . a. A name for species 

of gurnard, Trigla cttculus and T. kirax 
1704. 3. joc. A bold sea-rover X865. 4. In a 

marine steam-engine ; A cock on the pipe which 
runs from the boiler into the sea 1855. 
Sea*-cow. 1613. [Cow x. The 

manatee ; also the dugong and other slrenians. 
ta. The morse or walrus -1837. 3, [S. Afr. 

Du. zeekoe.] The hippopotamus 1731. 

Sea cucumber. 1601. [ =* F. concombre de 
mer.] Any holothurian • sometimes restricted 
to the P solid*. 

Sea*-de:vil. 1594. z. A devil supposed to 
inhabit the sea. a. Any of various ugly fish, as 
the fishing-frog, various large rays, etc. x6n. 
Sea* -dog. 1598. [Cf. Du. teehond, G. 
seehund.] i. The common or harbour seal, 
Caloceghalus x ituhnus. ta. A dog-fish or 
small shark -180a. 3. A privateer or pirate, 

esp. of the time of Queen Elizabeth 1659. 4. 

A sailor, usually one long used to the sea, an 
'old salt’ 1840. 5. A luminous appearance 

near the horizon, regarded by mariners as a 
pi* agnostic of had weather 1825. 
Sea*-dra;gon. 1551. U V arious fishes, as 
the weever ; the bullhead ; a dragonet ; a flying 
sea-horse, etc. a. A mythical marine monster 
resembling a dragon 1749. 

Sea*-eagle. 1668. Z. An eagle of the 
genus Haliaetns, esp. the White-tailed Eagle, 
II. albieilla. Also, the frigate-bird and the 
skua-gull. a. The eagle ray 1722, 

Sea*-e lephAnt. 1601. The elephant sen 1 , 
Macrorh intis eleghantinus or proboscideu\. For- 
merly applied to the morse or walrus. 
Seafarer (sHe-rai). 1513. If. Sea + 
Faker. Cf. G. seefahrer.] A traveller hy sea, 
etp. one whose life f. spent in voyaging, a sailor. 
Seafaring (s/*,fe»:riq), sb. 159a. If. Sea 
sb. + firing \ bl. sb f Fare v .] Travelling by 
sea ; the business or calling of a sailor. 
Sea*-fa:ring, a. M E. [1 . Sea + faring , ppl. 
a. of Fare v .] Travelling on the sea ; follow- 
ing the sea as a calling. 

Sea*-fern. 1688 z. Any alcyonarian polyp 
or coral resembling a fern. 9 . A fern, the sea- 
si »leen wort 1855. 

Sea --fight. 1600. A naval battle. 

Sea -fish. OE. [Cf. ON. siefiskr.'] A fi«h 
of the sea as dist. fiom a ficshwatei fish. So 
Sea'-fiahery, -fishing, the business or occupa- 
tion, etc of catching fish in the sea. 

Sea*-fiower. 1805. A flower growing in 
or hy the sea. Also, an actinia or sea-anemone 
Sea'-fo&m. M E. 1. Foam of the sea. a. 
[tr. G. meerschaum J - Meerschaum 1837- 
Sea* -food. U.S. 1836. Food obtained 
from the sea ; fish or shHl-fish, etc. used as food. 
Sea*-fbwl. ME. [Cf. OE. jw/«ge/only ns 
proper name.] A sea-bird. 

Sea-front. 1879. X. That portion or side 
of a building, etc. which faces the sea. a. The 
land on the side of n town, etc. facing the sea. 
Sea*-gate 1. 1583. [Gate sb.*] A long 

rolling swell ; also, the condition in which two 
vessels are when thrown aboard one another by 
such a swell. 

Sea*~gate *. i86x. [Gate j£. 1 ] X. A gate 
towards, or giving access to, the sea | or a con- 
venient approach to the sea. s. A {dace of 
access to the sea 1883. 

Sea*-girt, a. 1691. Girt or surrounded 
by the sea. (Sometimes said of a peninsula.) 

Sea*-god. 1565. A god of the aeo^a marine 
deity. So Sea*-go:ddess t a goddess of the 
sea. 

Sea*-godng, a. 1899. x * Going on the sea, 
applied to a vessel which mokes distant jour- 
neys, os opp. to a coasting, harbour, or river 
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SEA-GRAPE 


SEA-LION 


vend. a. Going to the sent, esp. of a fish, 
catadromous 184a. 3. Seafaring 1855. 

Sea-grape. 157a 1. Tho glass worts, 

Salicomea herbacea and Salsola Kali . a. In 
W. Indies, the grape-tree or seaside grape, 
Coccoloba uvifera 1806. 3. pi. The clustered 

egg -cases of the cuttle-fish and other cephalo- 
pods 1835. 4. The gulf-weed, which has large 
bladders in clusters resembling grapes 1825. 

Sea— grass# 1578. [Cf. G. setgras, meer- 
gras. J 1. A grass which grows by the sea. a. 
One of various plants and seaweeds growing in 
the sea ; esp. the eel-grass or grass-wrack, 
Zostera marina 1591. 

Sea-green, a. and sb . 1598. [Cf. F. vert 
de mer.J A. adj. Pale bluish-green 1603. B. 
sb. A sea-green colour 1598. 

Sea-gull. 154a. - Gull sbA 

H Seah (sf-fi). 1705. [Heb. s*d h , in the Eng. 
Bible translated 'measure* (e.g. a Kings vii 
x).J A Hebrew dry measure = six times the 
eab. and one-third of the ephah. 

Sea'-h&dgehog. 1609. 1. An echinus or 

sea-urchin. 9. The globe-fish or other diodont 
fish ; $0 called from having erectile spines. 

Sea-hen. 1611. I. The piper-gurnard, 
Trig la lyra, and the lump-fish, Cyclopterus 
lutnfus . 9. A local name for the common 
guillemot and the great skua 167a. 

Sea** holly. 1548. Eryngo. 


[Holm a.] - prec. 
[Cf. G. seepfera .] I. 


Sea— holm. 1550. 

Sea-horse. 1475 t j 

The walrus. a. A fabulous horse-fike marine 
animal, represented as having the fore- parts of 
a horse and the tail of a fish 1587. 3. « Hippo- 

campus 9. 1589. +4. The hippopotamus -1759. 

4. Sea- Horses flou wiring in the slimy mud Dryijen. 

Sea— irsland, a. 1807. Applied to a fine 
variety of cotton grown on the islands off the 
coast of Georgia and South Carolina, now also 
acclimatized in other countries. Also absol. 

Sea-kale. 1699. A cruciferous plant, 
Crambe maritima , found wild on the shores of 
western Europe, and often cultivated for its 
young shoots. 

Sea *-king. 1589. [In sense 1, after ON. 
svekonun%r\ « OE s&cyning.\ 1. One of the 
piratical Scandinavian chiefs, who in the ninth 
and succeeding centuries ravaged the coasts of 
Europe 18x9. 9. Applied to the god of the sea 
1589. 

Seal (a/ 1 ), sbA [OE jw/-, j&/-, seolh : — 
OTeut. *selhoM.*\ 1. A member of the family 
Pkocidm , sub-order Pinnipedia , of aquatic car- 
nivorous mammals, with limbs developed into 
flippers and adapted for swimming, and having 
an elongated body covered with thick fur or 
bristles and terminated by a short tail; spec. 
the Common Seal, Phocc vitulina. Also with 
defining word. a. Short for Sealskin x 886 . 

1. Elephant . Fur, Hair. etc. t. (see these words). 
Bottle-nosed S., Fhoca Uonina. Great S., Pkoca 
barb at a. Marbled S., Caloceghalus discolor. 

Comb, t 8. calf, the voung of the seal ; -fur, the 
skin of the hair-seal {Otaria) used as a materia! for 
garments 1 -grain, a preparation of seal-leather used 
in ornamental work ; -plush, a fabric made to imi- 
tate sealskin. 


Seal sb* ME. [t Of. stel (mod. K. 
sceau) : — L. sigillum small picture, engraved 
figure, seal, dim. of signum Sign jA] x. A de- 
vice impressed on a piece of wax or other plas- 
tic material adhering or attached to a document 
as evidence of authenticity or attestation ; also, 
the piece of wax, etc, bearing this impressed 
device. b.fig. A token or symbol of a covenant ; 
something that authenticates or confirms; a 
final addition which completes and secures ME. 
c. The impression of one’s signet placed upon 
an article as evidence of a claim to possession ; 
Jig. a mark of ownership 1789. d. transf. An 
impressed mark serving as visible evidence of 
something 1599. e. An impression left by the 
foot of an animal in soft ground or mud, esp. 
that of the otter x686. a. A piece of wax or 
some other plastic or adhesive substance fixed 
on a folded letter or document, or on a closed 
door or receptacle of any kind, in such a way 
that an opening cannot be effected without 
breaking it ME. to. fig. That which 'seals a 
person's Ups ' ; an obligation to silence, a tow 


of secrecy ; esp. the j. of confession or the con- 
fessional. Also (often with allusion to Rev, v 
and vi) that which prevents the understanding 
of Holy Scripture or some other book. ME. g. 
An engraved stamp of metal or other hard 
material used to make an Impression upon 
wax, etc. affixed as a • seal * (in sense x or 2) 
ME. b. As a mark or sign of office. Chiefly 
the seals, as the symbol of the position of Lord 
Chancellor or of Secretary of State. 148a c. 
A device or inscription engraved on a seal 
1609. d. A trinket, containing either an en- 
graved stone for sealing letters, or a flat stone, 
etc., simulating this, formerly often worn as 
an appendage to a watch-guard. Hence pi. 
applied to the bunch of such trinkets worn in 
this manner. 1837. 4. Great Seal. The seal (in 

sense 3) used for the authentication of docu- 
ments of the highest importance issued in the 
name of the sovereign or (in the case of a repub- 
lic) of the highest executive authority ; also, 
the impression of this on wax. Formerly also 
Broad seal, late ME. tb. ellipt. The cus- 
todian of the Great Seal, the Lord High Chan- 
cellor or Lord Keeper -1641. ts. An assembly 
for the purpose of witnessing the affixing of the 
Great Seal to documents ; a sealing by the 
Chancellor or the Commissioners having the 
custody of the Great Seal -1705. G. techn. 
(tran&f. use of 2.) a. ^ Dl P-pipe. b. The 
quantity of water or tar left in the dip-pipe for 
preventing the escape of gas. c. A small quan- 
tity of water left in a trap to prevent the escape 
of foul air from a sewer or drain. 1853. 

«. Till thou cans.1 rails the scale from off my bond 
Thou but offends! thy Lungs to speake so loud Shaks. 
Phi. To set one's s., to affix one's* seal to a document; 
/is to express one's assent to. Under {one's) s , in a 
document attested by one’s seal. b. Mids. N. in. 
ii 144. c. The haughty.. passions that, .set their s. 
upon her brow Dickens. d. But my kisses bring 
againe, bring againe, Seales of loue, but seal'd in 
value, seal'd in vame Shaks. a. What Letter is this 
same?.. He be so bold to breaks the seale for once. 
Shaks. b. Sunderland ..was suffered to retain 

bis seals Macaulay, c. The s. a sunflower; * Pile 
vous suit partout ’ Byron. 

attrib. and Comb, a.-lock, a lock fitted with a 
‘seal’ (often a small square of glass) which must be 
broken before the lock can be <>j*encd; -pipe — Pip- 
pipe ; -ring, a finger ring bearing a 9. ; -top a. (of a 
spoon) having the handle finished with as. (afso ellipt.) 

Seal, jA .3 Now dial. 1579. [Stem of 
inflected forms of OE. sealh Sallow j£.] A 
I willdw. In Spenser s Willow twigs. 

| Seal (sfl), vA ME. [a. OF. seeler , seieler 
(mod.F. see Her), f. seel , seiel Seal i/. 2 ] I. To 
attest by a seal. x. tram . To place a seal upon 
(a document) as evidence of genuineness, or as 
a mark of authoritative ratification or approval. 
Also absol. b. fig. To authenticate or attest 
solemnly bv some act compared to the affixing 
of a seal t£oo. c. To conclude (an agreement, 
etc.) by affixing the seals of the parties to the 
instrument. Also fig., to ratify or clinch (a 
bargain) by some ceremonial act. 1470. d. To 
grant (a charter) under one's seal ; falso fig. 
1625. e. To impose (an obligation, a penalty) 
on a person in a binding manner 1622. £ fig. 

Of a thing or act: To attest or ratify as a seal 
does ; to be a ' seal ' of 1648. g. To decide 
irrevocably (the fate of a person or thing) ; to 
complete and place beyond dispute or reversal 
(a victory, defeat, etc.) 1810. 9. To mark by 

a seal as reserved for a particular destination. 
Chiefly fig. : To designate, set apart, assign to 
another person or bind together, by an inviolable 
token or pledge, ME. b. In allusions to Rev. 
vii. 5-8. 1637. c. Among the Mormons : To 
set apart (a woman) to a man as one of bis 
' spiritual w ives * 1857. 8* To impress a seal 
upon (weights or measures) to indicate that 
their correctness has been tested by lawful 
authority. Also, to place an official stamp on 
(merchandise) to certify that it is of standard 
measure or quality. 1467. +4. intr. To set 

one's seal {to a document). Also spec, to set 
one's seal to or execute a promissory note ; to 
become security for a person. -1683. 

1. Goe with me to a Notarie, seale me there Your 
single bond Shaks. Signed, sealed, and delivered, 
a legal phrase indicating the complete execution of a 
deed. C. Peace was concluded, and sealed by a 
marriage 1836. f. Then with his sable Brow he gave 
the Nod, That seals his Word Pots. g. Tomorrow 


would s. his triumph Disraeli, a. Hath some 
l wound,.. seal'd him for The grave 163a b. An 
Epistle, answering to one that asked to be Sealed of 
the Tribe of Ben B. Jons. 

II. To fasten with or as with a seal. trans. 
To fasten fa folded letter or other document) 
with melted wax or some other plastic material 
and impress a seal upon this, so that opening 
is impossible unless the seal is broken ME. b. 
To stamp the wax fastening (a letter) with 
something substituted for a seal X718. c. To 
fasten up (a letter, parcel) with sealing-wax, a 
wafer, gum, or the like x8i8. a. To place a 
seal upon the opening of (a door, a chest, etc.) 
for security. Also with up. ME. 8. To close (a 
vessel, an aperture, etc.) securely by placing a 
coating of wax, cement, or lead, over the orifice, 
or by any kind of fastening that must be broken 
before access can be obtained. Also absol. x66x. 
b. Surg. To close up (a wound) with a covering 
that is not to be removed until healing has 
taken place 1862. 4. To fasten on or down 

with wax or cement 1665. b. fig. To fasten, 
fix immovably 1661. 5. transf. [trans.) To 

enclose, shut up within impenetrable barriers 
1667. 

«. 1 will s. my letter early Swift. C. This letter, 
Bealed with a wafer 1848. a. Phr. (fig.) To s. (a per- 
son's) lips, to bind to silence or secrecy. To s. (a 
person's) eyes or ears, to render blind or deaf, also to 
restrain from looking or listening. 4. b. But, ah, she 

S ave me never a look, For her eyes were sealed to the 
oly book M. Ahnold. 5. In case we should lose our 
vessels or become scaled up in permanent ice 1853. 

Seal (sil), vA 1898. [f. Seal intr • 

To hunt for seals. 

Sea— lawyer. 18 1 1. 1. A shark, the tiger- 
shark. Also the grey or mangrove snapper. 
9. An argumentative sailor 1848 
Sealed (s/ld), ///. a. ME [f. Seal vA 
+ -ED 1 J 1. Bearing the impression of a signet 
in wax, etc., as evidence or guarantee of au- 
thenticity. b. Nat. Hist. In specific names: 
Bearing a mark resembling a seal 1803. 9. 

Fastened with a seal ; so closed that access (to 
the contents) is impossible without breaking 
the fastening. A\so fig. late ME. 

1. Sealed Book : any of the printed copies of the 
authentic Book of Common Prayer of 166a certified 
under the Great Seal and deposited as a standard in 
cathedrals and collegiate churches. S. pattern, in 
British military and naval use, a pattern (e.g. of a 
weapon, etc.) accepted by the War Office or the Ad- 
miralty. a. S. orders, written directions given to the 
commander of a vessel concerning the destination of a 
voyage, which are not to be opened until the vessel 
has left port. J. verdict, a verdict delivered in a 
sealed packet in the absence of a judge. A s. book, 
often used predic. of something involved in obscurity, 
or beyond a person’s comprehension. 

Sea* legs,//, joc. 1719. [Cf. F. avoir It 
pied marin.] In phrases, To have or get one's 
sea legs {on), to find one's sea legs, to have er 
acquire the power of walking steadily an the 
deck of a ship in motion. 

Sealer (si -lax), sbA late ME. [f. Seal vA 
+ -er L] i. One who affixes a seal to a docu- 
ment. 9. fa. One who attaches the official 
mark or seal to leather or other material as 
evidence of quality, etc. b. An inspector of 
weights and measures. 1467. 

Sealer (srlai), sbA 1890. [f. Seal vA + 
-ek *.] 1. A vessel engaged in sealing, a. 

One who hunts the seal 1849. 

Sea*-le:vel. 1806. The mean level of the 
surface of the sea, the mean level between high 
and low tide. 

Sea-line. 1687. [Link rfi.2] 1. The 
coast-line or sea-board. a. The horison, the 
line where sea and sky appear to meet 1880. 
3. A line used at sea: {a) a sounding-line; 
(b) a long line used in sea-fishing in deep water 
1828. 

Sea -ling- wax. ME. [f. sealing, vbl. sb. of 
Seal vA ] In early use, beeswax or a composi- 
tion containing this, later, a composition con- 
sisting of shellac, rosin, and turpentine, pre- 
pared for the purpose of receiving the impression 
of seals. 

Seat-lion. r6or. +L. A kind of lobster or 
crab. Holland, a. A fabulous animal i66x. 
3. One of several large eared seals t (a) the 
largest otary of the North Pacific, Otaria 
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SEA-LOUSE 

( Eumetopias ) stellcri , Steller's or the Northern 
a. ; (b) tne Southern or Patagonian s., Otari a 
jubata ; (c) the Zalophus lob at us of the Austra- 
lian seas, also the distinct species Z. California - 
nus of the North Pacific. 

Sea*- louse. 160 1. [*L . pedieulus mari- 
nus (Pliny).] i. A parasitic isopod crustacean 
of Cymothoa and allied genera ; a fish-louse. 
9. The Molucca crab, Limulus moluccensis 
168 1, 

Sealskin (sf'lskin), sb. and a. ME. [f. 
Seal sb. 1 + Skin jA] A. sb. 1. The skin of nny 
of the fur seals, prepared for use as a garment, 
for the covering of a box, etc. b. Applied to 
textile fabrics imitating the appearance of seal- 
skin i860. a. A garment made of sealskin 
1873. B. adj. Made of sealskin 1769. 

Seal y ham (srliam, srlihaem). 1894. 
[Name of the seat of the Edwardes family in 
Pembrokeshire.] A breed of wire-haired terrier. 
Seam (s/in% sb . l [Com. Teut. ; OE. siam 
: — OTeut. *saumos, f. *sau -, ablaut-var. of su- 
(cf. L. sucre to sew).] I. Suture, junction, i . 
The junction made by sewing together the 
edges of two pieces of cloth, leather, etc. ; the 
ridge or the furrow in the surface which indi- 
cates the course of such a junction ; occas. the 
protruding edges of the joined pieces on the 
wrong side of the cloth, b. An embellished 
seaming used in joining costly fabrics ; an orna- 
mental strip of material inserted in or laid over 
a seam ; also, material for this purpose, late ME. 
ta. Anat. A suture -i663. 3. An interstice 

formed by the abutting edges of planks ; a nar- 
row crevice between tne edges and ends of the 
planks or plates of a ship. Chiefly pi. OE. 4. 
A line, groove, furrow, or the like, formed by 
the abutting edges of two parts of a thing ; an 
indentation or mark resembling this ; esp. the 
scar of a healed wound ME. 5. Geol. A thin 
layer or stratum separating two strata of greater 
magnitude 1592. 6. A joint used in uniting 

the edges of sheet metal ; also, the line pro- 
duced by this process 1825. 7. Knittin 

[transf. use of i.J A line of purled stitches 
down the leg of a stocking, simulating the ap- 
pearance of a joining. Also » s.-stilch 1825. 

I. fig. Chidynge and reproche . vnsowen the seines 
of freendshipe in mannes herte Chaucer. French s., 
a seam formed by stitching once on the right side 
of the material, then paring close and turning, so as to 
re-seam on the wrong side. 3. The ship . .let in the 
water at every s. 1748. 4. A deep gash, now healed 

into an ugly s. Dickens. 

II. Sewing, needlework. White s. t plain 
needlework. Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 

ComK : n.-lace, lace used for insertion in or for 
covering and ornamenting seams ; also seaming-la.ee ; 

8. set, a set for smoothing or closing the scams (of 
boots and shoes, thin metals, etc.)} -stitch (bee 1. 7 
above) = purl-stitch. 

Seam (sfm), sb 2 [OE. s/am , OIIG., MUG. 
toum (G. saum), a VVGer. adoption of mcd.I.. 
sa uma, salma, sagma load (a. Gr. a dyua pack- 
saddle f. ocry-, oarrftv to pack, load).] X. A 
pack-horse load. Now dial. b. The amount 
of a horse-load ME. a. A cart-load ; esp. a 
definite amount of 3 cwt. (of hay or manure) 
or 2 cwt. (of straw), w. dial. 1726. 

Seam (stm),sb.* ME. [a. OF. saim, later 
■Mi* (mod.F. only in saindoux lard) : — Com. 
Rom., pop. L. *sagimen, related to cl. L. sagina 
fattening, fatness.] f 1 * Fat, grease -1697. 

9. Hogs' lard 1530. 

1. Fart scour the rusty Sheilds with S. Dhvden. 

Seam (stm), v. 1582. [f. Seam sb. 1 J 1. 

trans. To sew the seam or seams of; to fasten 
or join on, together , up with a seam or seams. 
+b. To furnish or ornament with an inserted 
seam ; also, of a material, to serve as a seam 
for -1740. c. Knitting, trans. and intr. To 
form a seam stitch ; to make a seam or seam- 
stitch in (a piece of knitting) 1842. a. trans. 
To mark (a surface) with lines or indentations ; 
to furrow 159b. 3. trans. To join (sheets of 

lead or metal) by means of a seam 1703. 

a. A most heautifull and sweet countrey, .seamed 
throughout with many goodly rivers Spenser. Scars 
of Honour seam'd his manly Face 1645. Her. .meagre 
face Seam'd with the shallow cares of fifty years 
Tennyson. 

Sea --maid. poet. 1590. — Mermaid i. 
Also, a goddess or nymph of the sea. 


Certaine starres shot madly from their Sphearesi 
To heare the Sea maids musicke Shake. So Sea- 
maiden. 

Seaman (arm &n). pi. -men. OE. 1. a. 
gen. One whose occupation is on the sea; a 
sailor as opp. to a landsman. Now poet . or 
rhet. Also, with qualifying word : One skilled 
in navigation, b. spec. A sailor below the rank 
of officer, fa. « Merman -1753. 

1. Leading , able , ordinary s., the three grades (be- 
ginning with the highest) of seamen in the R. N. 
Merchant 1., a seaman in the merchant service. 

Seamanlike (sf*maentaik), a. and adv. 
1796. [f. prec. + -like.] A. adj. Characteristic 
of or befitting a (good) seaman. B. adv. In a 
seamanlike manner. So Sea*manly a . and adv. 
Seamanship (srmaenjip). 1766. [f. Sea- 
man-1- -ship.] The art or practice of managing 
a ship at sea ; the skill of a good seaman. 

Sea*-mark. 1485. I. The boundary or 
limit of the flow of the sea. 9. A conspicuous 
object distinguishable at sea which serves to 
guide or warn sailors in navigation 1566. 
Seamew (srmi«). late ME. [f. Sf.a sb. 
+ Mew sb. 1 J The common gull, Larus canus. 
Seaming (srmiij), vbl sb. 1450. [-ing 1 .] 
The action of Seam v. ; concr. a seam or seams. 

attnb., as S. lace ^ seam dace ; a. machine, a 
machine for forming the joints at the edges of sheet- 
metal plates. 

Seamless (srmles), a. 1483. [f. Seam sb - 1 
-l- -less.] Without a seam ; of a garment, woven 
without a seam. 

Sea*-monk. 1611. +1. The monk-fish 

-1666. 9. The monk-seal 1891. 

Sea*-mo nster. 1586. A monster of the sea. 
1. A huge fish, cetacean, or the like. 9. A 
fabulous marine animal of leiritying proportions 
and shape 1^96. 

a. Dagon his Nam'-, Sea Monster, upward Man 
And downward Fish Milt. 

Sea-mouse. 1520. I. A marine dorsi- 
branchiate annelid of the family Aphroditidse , 
esp. Aphrodite aculeata. 9. local. The dunlin 
and other small shore-birds 1885. 

Seamster, sempster (s/ mstai, se*m* , staj\ 
[OE. s/ameslrc fem., corresp. to s/a mere tailor ; 
see -ster.] One who sews ; one whose occupa- 
tion is sewing ; a tailor, seamstress. (Now only 
applied to one of the male sex.) 

Seamstress, sempstress (sfmstres, sem p - 
stres). 1613. (See prec. and -ess 1 .] A woman 
who seams or sews; a needlewoman whose 
occupation is plain sewing. 

Seamy (si* mi), a. 1604. [f- Seam rA* + 
-Y 1 .] 1. Having a seam or suture, character- 

ized by seams. 9. Of the nature of or resem- 
bling, marked with, a seam or seams 1776. 

1. S. side , lit. the under side of a garment, etc. on 
which the rough edges of the seams are visible ; fig. 
(nfter Shaks.) the worst, most degraded, or roughest 
side (of life, etc.) a. A one-eyed woman, with a 
scarred and s. face 1857. 

stance (&F-ans). 1803. [F. f — a sitting, 

f. Oh', j coir (: — L. sedcre) to sit.l 1. gen. A 
sitting of a deliberative or other body or society, 
or of a number of persons assembled for dis- 
cussion, instruction, etc. 9. spec. A meeting 
for the study of spiritualistic phenomena 1845. 
3. A ‘sitting* for medical treatment 1875, 
Sea*-nymph. 1565. 1. Myth. A nymph 

(Nymph i) supposed to inhabit the sea; a 
Nereid. 9. An antarctic petrel, Procellaria 
nereis 1875. 

Sea*-o tter. 1664. A marine otter of the 
shores of the North Pacific, Enhydris marina 
or lutris. 

Sea-otter*! cabbage, the large seaweed Nereo - 
cyst/x LUtkeana of the Noith Pacific, the fronds of 
which are a favourite report of sea-otters. 

Sea*-pan*ot. 1664. I. The puffin, a. One 
of several fishes (see Parrot-fish) 16 66. 
Sea'-pie 1 . 1531. [Pie sb.l] The oyster- 
catcher, Ihematopus ostralegus. 

Sea*-ple 2. 1751. [Pie sb. 2] A dish of 

meat and vegetables, etc. boiled together, with 
a crust of paste. 

Sea'-piece. 1656. A picture representing 
a scene at sea. 

Sea-pike. [Pike sbfi] Any of several sea- 
fishes resembling the pike in their elongate 
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form and voracity, as the garfish, bake, barra- 
cuda. 

Sea -pink. 1731. [Pink rM] The plant 
Thrift, Armeria maritima. 

Sea-plane, seaplane (sx'pUin). 1913. 
[Plane sb.* 1 e ( 4 ).J An aeroplane adapted for 
rising from and landing on water. 

Seaport (si -poMt). 1596. [Port j 3.1] — 
Port sb. 1 1 and a. Also attrib. 

Sea-purse. 1806. 1. A zoophyte of the 

genus A Icyonium . 9. The homy egg-case of 
a skate, ray, or shark ; a mermaid’s purse 1856 
3. U.S., Atlantic coast. A swirl of the under- 
tow or a double undertow formed by two waves 
meeting at an angle, making a small whirlpool 
on the surface of the water, dangerous to bathers 
1891. 

Sea -quake, sea-quake. 1680. [After 
Earthquake.] A convulsion or sudden agita- 
tion of the sea from a submarine eruption or 
earthquake. 

SearfsI^j), sb. 1560. [History obsc.] The 
catch in a gun-lock which keeps the hammer at 
full or half-cock, and which is released (at full 
cook) by pressure upon the trigger. 

Tickle or light of the s., (fig.) easily made lo ‘ go off'. 

Comb 8. -Spring, a spring which keeps the s.in 
position, aUo, in some gun-locks, a spiing which 
throws the hammei back to half-cock after a discharge. 

Sear (si»i), v. [OE. s/anan : — OTtut. 
*saur/bjan , f. * saury-, OE. s/ar Serb a .] 1. 
;ntr. To dry up, wither away ; to become 
sere. Now rare. 9. trans. To cause to wither, 
to blight, late ME. 3. To burn or char (animal 
tissues) by the application of a hot iron ; to 
cauterize (a wound, etc.) in order to destroy 
virus or prevent the flow of blood 1530. b. fig. 
Chiefly after x Tim. iv. 2, to render (the con- 
science) incapable of feeling 1582. c. Jos. up , 
to close fa wound, vein, etc.) by actual cautery 
1600. +d. To brand, stigmatize -1644. t“4- 

To bum, scorch -1810. 

a. When summer sears the plains Cowpra. 3. b. 
Sear'd in heart, and lone, and blighted Byion. d. 
Calnmnie will ceare Veitue it selfe Siiaks. 

Sea*-ra:ven. 16x1. 1. The coimorant. a. 
A Urge N. Amcr. fish, Hcmitripterus amtn- 
canus 1672. 

fSearce, sb. [Late ME. sa(a)rce, a. OF. 
j.7<w (mod K. sas) pop. L. *s»taceus (pan nus). 
lit. (cloth) made of bristles, f. L. sxta bristle.] 
A sieve or strainer -1844. 
fSearce, v late ME. [f. prec.] trans. To 
sift through a scarce -1831. Hence Sea*rcer ( a 
scarce or sieve. 

Search (soxtf), sb. late ME. [a. AF. sere he, 
OF. eerehe (mod.F. cherche), vbl. sb, f. cerchxer 
Search v. ] 1. The action or an act of search- 

ing ; examination or scrutiny for the purpose 
of finding a person or thing. Const, after, for, 
to/^the object sought) tAlso, effort to ascertain 
something. 9. spec. a. An examination of a 
ship’s cargo, etc. for the purpose of enforcing 
customs duties 1462. b. An examinaiion of a 
register or of documents in public custody, for 
the discovery of information which is believed 
to be contained therein 1465. +3- Range to 

which search extends -i^a. 4. Searching 

effect (of cold or wind) 1609. 5. concr. Applied 

to persons: fa. A searcher, examiner -165a. 
tb. A search-party. Shaks. 

e. Robin (Jig absconded, and escaped all a. Scott. 
A s. after knowledge Jowktt. Phr. in s. of, in quest 
of, in oidrr to find ; u\v>, prtctic., occupied in search 
ing for. To make (a) s., to search f for some lost, con- 
cealed, or desired object) a. Phr. Right of s., the 
right, recognized by the law of nations, by which a 
duly commissioned ship of war is empowered, outside 
neutral waters, to stop and examine a merchant vessel 
for conti aba nd. 

at/rib, and Comb . : 8. -party, 8 company of people 
organized to make search for a person, etc. -room, 
the room in the Public Record Office provided for 
memlrers of the public who w ish to search documents 
there preserved 1 -warrant, a wairant authorizing 
the searching of the dwelling of a person suspected 
of crime. Hence Sea'rcbful a. diligent in search. 
Search (sdJtf), v. ME. [a. OF. urchier 
(mod. F. chercher) t — late l ,. circare to go round, 
f. circus circle. II. T o explore, examine thorough- 
ly. x. trans. To go about (a country or place) 
in order to find, or to ascertain the presence or 
absence of, some person or thing ; to explore 
in quest of some object. 9. To look through 
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(a building, an apartment, a receptacle) in quest 
of some object concealed or lost, late ME. 3. 
To examine (a person) by handling, removal 
of garments, and the like, to ascertain whether 
any article (usu., something stolen or contra- 
band) is concealed in his clothing, late ME. 

4. To look through, examine (writings, records) 

in order to discover whether certain things are 
contained there, late ME. 5. With immateri.il 
object : To investigate ; to examine rigorously 
(one's own heart, thoughts, etc.) ; to examine, 
penetrate the secrets o f (another’s mind or 
thoughts). Also with out. late ME. b. Of an 
impersonal agency: To test, reveal the nature 
of 1586. 6. To look scrntinizingly at x8ix. I7. 

To probe (a wound) -1687. 8. Of wind, cold, 

fire-arms, etc. : To penetrate, reach the weak 
places of. late ME. 

1. Send thou men, that they may s. the lande of 
Canaan Num, xiii. 3. a. Even now they s, the tower, 
and find the body Shelley. 4. 1 have been at the 
trouble to s. the Journals in the period between the 
two last wars Burke. 5. O Lorde, thou searchest me 
out, and knowest me Coverdalk Ps. cxxxix. 1. 

II. To look for or seek diligently; to try to 
find. Now only with out exc. {rarely) poet, ME. 
+b. To seek to discover. Also with out. -1644. 

He hath bin search'd among the dead & lining; 
But no trace of him Shaks. His primary object »■> to 

5. out the truth 1887. 

^ III. absol . and intr, 1. To make a search. 
Const, after , for , into ME. fa. To devise 
means ( to do something) -1567. 

1. S. even as thou wilt, But thou shalt never find 
what I can hide Shelley. Hence Sea*rchable a. 
capable of being searched. Sea'rchableness. 

Searcher (sdMtJoi). late ME. [(i)a. AF. 
cere hour, OF. cerckeor , f. cere liter Search v. ; 
(a) f. St* ARCH v, +-ER V] 1. One who searches. 
Also s.-out . a. One whose office is to search ; 
tsp. a. An officer of the custom-house appointed 
to search ships, baggage, or goods for dutiable 
or contraband articles, late ME tb. One ap- 
pointed to observe and report on any offence's 
against discipline or good order in a religious 
house, a community, body of workmen, etc. 
-1845. fc. As the designation of various 
municipal and government officials ; e.g. a 
sanitary inspector ; an inspector of markets ; 
an examiner of certain articles of manufacture; 
etc. - 1835. +d. A person appointed to view 

dead bodies and to make report upon the cause 
of death -1759. e. An official appointed to 
search the clothing and person of any one 
arrested and detained by the police 1726. 3. 

An lnstiuraenl used in making a search, a. 
Surg. A probe or sound 1597. tb- An instru- 
ment for testing the soundness of cannon after 
discharge -1859. c. In microscopical work : 
An objective of low power used to obtain a 
general view of the « bject 1870. 

Searching (sir jtji 13 ),///. a 1580. [-ing*.] 
That searches. 1. Of observation or examina- 
tion : Minute, rigorous. Ol a look : Penetrating, 
keenly observant. b. Of liquids, wind, rain, 
etc., or of bodily diseases: That finds out 
weak points, keen, sharp, piercing 1593. a. 
Engaged in or given to seat chine 1626. 

1. b. A maruellous s. Wine Shaks. Hence Sea'rch- 
ing-ly adv., -ness. 

tSea-rchless, a. 1605. [f. Search sb. + 

- 1 .ES&.] Inscrutable, impenetrable -1834. 

Searchlight. 1883. [f. Search sb, + 

Light sb. ] An electric arc-lamp or acetylene 
light fitted with a reflector and suspended in 
a frame so that it may throw a beam of light 111 
any desired direction ; used in naval, military, 
and air defence and for signalling, etc. b. The 
beam of light thrown by such a lamp. 
Searing (sl»*rii)), vbl. sb. late M E. [f. Sear 
v. + -iNO >.] The action of Sear v. 

Comb . : a. -Iron, an iron used for cauterizing, brand- 
ing! etc. 

Sea -ro:bin. 1844. [Robin 1.] 1. U. S. 
A gurnard or trigloid fish, esp. of the genus 
Prionotus. 9. local, a. U.S. The red -breasted 
merganser, Mergus serrator 1891. b. The 
spotted fly-catcher, Muscicapa grisola 1899. 

Sea*-room. 1354. Space at sea free from 
obstruction in which a ship can be manoeuvred 
easily, £sp, in phr. to have , give, or take s. 
Sea*-ro:ver. 1579. [Rover 2.] 1. A pirate. 
(Now often apprehended as meaning one who 


* roves * over the sea.) 9. A pirate-ship x8a8. 
Hence Sea-roving vbl. sb. ana ppl. a. 
Sea*-salt, sb. 1601. Common SAlt ob- 
tained by the evaporation of sea-water. So 
Sea*-salt a. (rare) salt like the sea ; impregna- 
ted with or containing s. 

Sea-sand. ME. 1. Sand of the sea or sea- 
shore. 9. pi. Tracts of sea-sand, late ME. 
Sea-scape, seascape (srskr«p). 1799. 
After 1 .andscape ; see Scape sb. 8 1 1. A pic- 
ture of the sea, a sea-piece ; sea-pieces collec- 
tively. 9. A picturesque view or prospect of 
the sea 1806. 

Sea*-se rpent. 1646. 1. a. Any ophidian 
inhabiting the se.i ; esp. any of the venomous 
snakes of the order Hydrophidse , inhabiting the 
tropical Indo-Baciftc Ocean 1671. b. The 
(great) s. : a sea-monster ol serpentii e form and 
great length, frequently reported to have been 
seen at sea 1774. 9. Applied to various fishes, 

ta. A kind of eel or mnraena found in the 
Mediterranean, fb. E1.LOPS 2. c. The king 
of the herrings, Regalecus gltsne. 1646. 

Sea*-se;rvice. 1610. Service at sea ; the 
condition or function of serving in the navy ; 
naval as opp. to land service. Also, service or 
employment (of a person, ship, etc.) on the high 
seas, as dist. from shore or harbour duty. 

Sea*-shell. OE. A marine shell, the shell 
of any salt-water mollusc, b. Material consist- 
ing of sea-shells 1837. 

Sea-shore. 1526. The coast of the sea, 
or the land lying adjacent to the sea ; also, the 
ground actually washed by the sea at high tides 
(usu. covered with sand or shingle). 

Sea*-slck, a. 1566. I. Suffering from sea- 
sickness. Chiefly predic. ta. Weary of travel- 
ling by sea. Shaks. So Sea-sickness, nausea 
and vomiting induced by the motion of a ship. 

Sea-side, seaside. ME. 1. (sf sard) The 
margin or brink of the sea. Now rare or Obs. 
9. Now chiefly : The sea-coast as resorted to 
for health or pleasure 1797. 3. (sfsaid) The side 
towards or facing the sea 1867. 4. attrib. or 

qu&si-adj. (s/‘soid) Belonging to, situated or 
taking place at the sea-side 1784. 

Sea -slug. 1770. 1. = Tkepang. a. Any 
marine gasteropod of the order Opistkobranchi- 
ata 1845. 

Sea*-snall. OE. 1. Any of vai ions marine 
gasteropods. 9. A fish of the family Lipari- 
didst, esp. the Li pans vulgaris , or unctuous 
sucker 1672. 

Sea*-snake. 1755. = Sea-serpent 1 a, h. 
Sea*-snipe. 1767. 1. A local name for the 
dunlin, the knot, and other sandpipers. 9 ta. 
A kind of gar-fish. b. The trumpet-fish or 
snipe- fish, Centriscus scolopax, so called from 
its long tubular snout 1826. 

Season (srz’n), sb. [ME. seson, a. OF. 
seson, seison (mod.F. saison) : — L- sationem act 
of sowing (in vulgar L. seed-time), f. sa~, root 
of serere to sow.] I. A period of the year 1. 
Any one ot the periods into which the year is 
naturally divided by the earth's changing posi- 
tion in regard to the sun, and which are marked 
by varying length of day and night, by particu- 
lar conditions of temperature, weather, etc. 
More specifically, each of the four equal periods 
— Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter — into 
which the year is divided by the passage of the 
sun from equinox to solstice and from solstice 
to equinox ; also, each of the two periods — the 
rainy and the dry — into which the year is divided 
in tropical climates, b A day orpeiiod of the 
year marked by some special festivity, as Christ- 
mas and New Year 1791. c. In reckoning time 
or age : A year (rare or poet.) 1827, 9. A period 
or time of year mentioned with ref. to the con- 
ditions of weather, etc. that characterize it in a 
particular year, late ME. 8. The time of year 
assigned to some particular operation of agri- 
culture ME. 4. The time of year when a plant 
flourishes, when it blooms or bears fruit, etc. 
ME. 5. The time of year when an animal is in 
heat, pairs, breeds, migrates, Is killed for food 
or hunted, etc. (Also pairing, breeding, clove, 
etc, s.), late ME. 6, A period of time astronomi- 
cally fixed or recurring 1535* 7* Tho portion 

of a year regularly devoted to a particular busi- 


ness, sport, or amusement, or when the greatest 
activity prevails therein 1656. 8. The period 

of the year during which a particular place is 
most frequented for business, fashion, or 
amusement; esp. the time (now May to July) 
when the fashionable world Is assembled in 
I>ondon 1705. 9. transf \ (from 2). ta. A 

spell of (bad or inclement) weather -1667. b. 
spec. The * rains * or spells of wet weather in 
tropical countries. In the southern U.S., a 
shower of rain or period of damp weather suit- 
able for setting out tobacco plants, etc. X707. 

z. Now had the s. returned, when the nights grow 
colder and longer Longf. b. The compliments of 
the s. to my worthy masters Lamb. s. A most extra- 
ordinary wet and cold s. Evelyn. 4. Likeatre.., 
y* bririgeth forth his frute in due s. Coverdalk Ps 
l 3. 6. He in whose hand all times and seasons roul 
M ilt. ^ 7. The fishing , hunting , publishing, racing, 
theatrical, holiday s. Dead, dull , or off s., the period 
when such pursuits are inactive. Silly s . : see Sii.lv 
a. 5 b. 8. You cannot figure a duller s. : the weather 
bitter, no party, little money H. Walpole. Dead s., 
the period when 1 society ' has departed from a place 
of report. 9 . a. Lear 111. iv. 3a. 

II. gen. A time, period, occasion. 1. A par- 
ticular time or period during which something 
happens, or which is defined by some charac- 
teristic feature or circumstance ME. o. A time 
at which, or an occasion when, something 
happens. Now rare. ME. 3. The right, 
proper, due or appointed time ; a fit or favour- 
able occasion, an opportunity ME. 

t. Phr. For a s., for an indefinite period, for some 
time t This, .beautiful human soul ; who walked with 
me for a s. in this world Carlyle. a. He knew the 
proper s. to shew the violence of his Revenge 1686. 
3. When my s. comes to sit On David’s Throne Milt. 

■f-IIL [T. the vb.] Seasoning, relish, flavour 
-1664. IV. Short for s.-tichet 1896. 

Phrases. In season, a. At the right and proper 
time, opportunely. b. Of game, etc. : At the time 
for hunting, catching, etc. To be in s. (of a plant or 
animal) to flourish, be in the best condition foi eating ; 
also, (of an animal) to be in heaL So to come in or 
into s. Out of 8. a. Unseasonably, inopportunely; 
Predic. unseasonable, inopportune, b. Not in season 5 
not at the time for hunting, catching, eating, etc. C. 
Not in fashion. In s, and out of s. At all times, 
without regard to what is considered opportune. 

Comb . : s.-ticket, a ticket which admits the holder 
to travel on a boat or on a line of railway, to enter an 
exhibition, place of amusement, etc., an unlimited 
number 01 tunes during a season or specified period, at 
a reduced rate of payment; hence s.-ticket holder . 
Hence Sea'sonless a. having or knowing no change 
of s. 

Season (srz’n), v. late ME. [a. OF. 

saiwnner , f. saison SEASON jA] X. irons . To 
render (a dish) more palatable by the addition 
of some savoury ingredient, b .fig. To mix, 
intersperse, or imbue with something that im- 
parts relish ; to adapt or accommodate to a 
particular taste 1520. tc. To moderate, alle- 
viate, temper. Shaks. fa. transf. To imbue 
with a taste or scent -1591. tb. To imbue (a 
person, his mind} with opinions, ideas, etc. ; 
in later use only m a good sense -179X. +3. 

trans. To embalm -1638. 4. To mature, ripen ; 

[ to render fit for use by prolonged exposure, or 
by gradual subjection to conditions of the kind 
to be undergone in actual working; often, to 
dry and harden (timber) by keeping. Also intr. 
for rejl. 1545. b. trans. To fortify (a person) 
by habit against conditions that might other- 
wise be deleterious ; to acclimatize i6ox. f c. 
To prepare or fit (a person) ; also, to discipline, 
train -1658. tfi. To impregnate, to copulate 
with -1601. 

s. All s. their food with a great quantity of spicea 
1769. b. You h. still with sports your serious hours 
Dryden. c. S. your admiration for a while With an 
attent eare Shaks. a. b. Garrick, who 1 can attest., 
had bis mind seasoned with pious reverence Boswell. 
3. Twel. N. 1. i, 30. 4- Knowledge and timber 

shouldn't be much used till they are seasoned O. W, 
Holmes, b. In war well season'd, and with labours 
tann’d Byron, c. Am 1 then reueng’d, To take him 
in the purging of his Soule When he is fit and season'd 
for his passage T Shaks, 

Seasonable (sjVn&bl), a. late ME. [L 
Season v. and sb. + -able.] Opportune, h. 
Of weather, etc. t Suitable to the time of year, 
late ME. c. » Seasonal a. a, 1923. 

His Caution was so a, and his Advice so good Da 
Fob. Hence Sea*sonableneB«. Seasonably adv. 
Seasonal (grz’nil), a. 1838. [f. Season 
sb. + -al x.] 1, Pertaining to or characteristic 
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of the seasons of the year, or some one of them, 
b. transf. Pertaining to the seasons or periods 
of human life 1843. 9 « Of certain trades : De- 

pendent on the seasons. Of workers, servants 
Employed only during a particular season. 2904. 
3. Periodical, (regularly) recurrent 188a. 

1. S. dimorphism, a variation in the appearance of 
different broods of the same insect according to the 
time of year at which they are produced, a The 

S roblem of the casual and s. worker 1904. Hence 
>ea*sonally ado. 

Seasoner (siVnoi). 1598. [f. Season v. 
+ -kr l . J One who or something which seasons. 
Seasoning (sPz'niq), vbl. sb. 1511. 
1 -ing V J 1 . The action of Season v . 9 . concr . 
Something added to a dish which gives it a 
distinctive or appetising flavour 2580. 

a. fig. His favourite clown . .whose jests . .served for 
a sort of s. to his evening meal Scott. 

Sea* spider* 1666. a. A spider-crab or 
maioid. b. A marine arthropod of the group 
Pycnogonida 2855. c. An octopus 1858. 

Sea '-star. Ul£. fl. (esp. tr. L. Stella ma- 
rts, title of the B. V.M.) A star which guides 
mariners at sea -1817. 9. A starfish 1569. 

Sea'-swa llow. 1598. 1. «= Flying fish. 
9. a. Any one of the terns (from their general 
resemblance to swallows), b. The stormy 
petrel, Procellaria pelagic a, 1647. 8* The 

trepang or bftche-de-mer (see Swallo) 180a. 
Seat (srt), sb. ME. [a. ON. steti 
OTeut. *iga)sxtjom, f. ablaut- var. of 

*set - ; see SlT v.] I. Action or manner of sitting, 
•fi. gen. The action of sitting -1420. 9. Man- 

ner of sitting (on horseback). Also fredic., one 
who has a (good, etc.) seat, a (good, etc.) 
horseman. 1577. 

a A firm and graceful S. on Horseback Locke. 

IL Place or thing to sit upon. 1. The place 
on which a person is sitting, or is accustomed 
to sit ; a place to seat one person at a table, in 
a conveyance, etc. ME. b. Hence, the use of, 
or right to use, a scat (in a church, theatre, 
conveyance, etc.) 1520. c. A right to sit as a 
member, or the position of being a member, of 
a deliberative or administrative body, esp. of 
Parliament or other legislative assembly; a 
place (whether occupied or temporarily vacant) 
in the membership of the House of Commons, 
Congress, or the like 1774. 9. Something 

adapted or used for sitting upon, as a chair, 
stool, sofa, etc. Also spec, a bench to seat one 
or more persons ; a horizontal board or frame- 
work in a boat, etc. late ME. b. That part (of 
a chair, saddle, etc.) upon which its occupant 
sits 1778. 8* Contextually applied to the throne 
of a lung or a bishop, or the like, the throne of 
God or of an angel. Hence fig. the authority 
or dignity symbolized by sitting in a particular 
chair or throne. ME. b. spec . The throne of a 
particular kingdom 1599. 4. The sitting part 

of the body; the posteriors. Also joc., s. of 
honour, etc. 1607. b. That part (of a garment) 
which covers the posteriors 1835. 5- The 

' form * of a hare, rare, 2735. Boot- trade. 

An engagement to work at making boots of a 
specified kind 2792. 

s. She ordered me a s. at her right hand 17 16. C. A 
a in the cabinet 2849. By the. .Reform Act of 1867. . 
twenty-fix seats were taken from boroughs 1885. ~ 


Holy s., Peter's s., the papal chair, its occupant, or 
his office; = See sb. a c. b. We neuer valcw’d this 
poore sea te of England Shaks. 

III. Residence, abode, situation. 2. Applied 
spec (after L. sedes) to : The abiding place or 
resting place (of departed souls) ; a position in 
this place. Now arch, or poet ME. 9. A city 
in which a throne, court, government is estab- 
lished or set up ; a capital, late ME. b. » Ske 
sb ad. Now only s of a bishop, late ME. 8* The 
thing (esp. the organ or part of the body) in 
which a particular power, faculty, function or 
quality * resides * ; the locality of a disease, 
sensation, or the like, late ME, b. Similarly, 
of the soul or its parts 2579. 4. A place where 

something takes place, or where some particular 
condition of things prevails 2560. b. A city or 
locality in which (a branch of trade, learning, 
etc.) is established 2585. 5. A place of habita- 
tion or settlement (of a tribe, people, etc.). Also 
transf, (of birds). 2535. b. « CoumzYseat 


1824 

1607. *f*6. Local position or situation >2695. 

7. Position as regards surroundings, climate, 
etc. ; situation, site 2549. +8. A definite place 

(on a surface, in a body or organ, in a series) 
-1775- 

1. Mount, mount my soule, thy seats is vp on high 
Shaks. a, Peking, the Royal S. of the Chinese Em- 
peror Ds Foe. 3. The beede is pryncypall place and 
seete of wyttes Trkvisa. b. Sin has its s. in the soul 
1847. 4. Phr. A’, of war { * L. sedes beUi], the region 
in which warfare is going on. b. Blackfriars was., 
the s. of fashion t86s. a. The a of the old Irish . was 
the province of Ulster Clarendon. 6. iS. 0/ living, 
habitat (of an animal). 7. This Castle hath a pleasant 
a Shaks. 

IV. Basis, foundation, support, ti. A place 
prepared for something to be erected or set up 
upon it ; a building site -266a. 9. The part 

upon which a thing rests or appears to rest 
1661. 8» Meek. A part or surface upon which 

the base of something rests 2805. 4. Shoe- 

making. A piece of leather pegged or sewn to 
the hoot as a foundation for the heel 2889. 

Phrases. To hoid, keep a or one's s., to remain seated, 
to keep from falling j also, to retain one's position as 
a Member of Parliament; so, to lose one's s. To 
take a s. t to sit down. To take one's x., to take the 
sitting-place assigned to one; to assume one's official 
position, to be formally admitted to Parliament or 
Congress. To take a or the back s orig. U.S., fit- 
to occupy a subordinate place. 

Comb, s.-bone Anat ., the innominate bone 01 hip- 
bone ; more strictly the Ischium ; -stick, a walking- 
stick winch may be adapted to form a seat. Hence 
Sea'tless a. having no seat or seats. 

Seat (s»T),z/. 2577. ff. prec.] L trans. To 
place on a heat or seats ; to cause to sit down 
1613. b. reft. To take one’s seat, sit down 
1589. fc. wtr. for reft. To sit down. Of a 
hare : To sit in its form. -1772. d. trans. To 
cause or enable to sit in or on a throne, chair 
of state or office, etc. Hence, to establish (a 
person) in a position of authority or dignity. 
1593. e. To put into a seat in a deliberative 
assembly 179 7. f. To find seats for; to assign 
seats to. Of a building, room, etc. : To afford 
sitting accommodation for. 1828. 9 .pars. To 

be sitting 1608. 3. trans. To settle or establish 

in a particular locality. Now rare. 1589. tb 
reft. To settle (in a place). Also intr . for reft. 
-1797. 4. trans. With a thing as object ; To 

place in a 1 seat* or situation, (rare exc.pass. 
as in 5.) 1603. 5. pass To have its seat, be 

situated 1577. b. Of a diseases To have its 
seat in A certain part of the body. Also to be 
deeply seated % lit. to be situated far below the 
surface; hence (often fig.) to be beyond the 
reach of superficial remedies. 1619, 7-8. trans. 

To ' plant ^with inhabitants, settle (a country) 
-2784. 7. To fix a seat on (a chair) ; to repair 

(trousers, a chair) by renewing or mending the 
seat 176a. 8. To furnish (a building, room, 

etc.) with seals 1818. 

1. So now y'are faircly seated Shaks. d. To in- 
sbrine be I us or Scrapis thir Gods, or s. ThiT Kings 
Miit. s. While Shepherds watched their flocks by 
night All seated on the ground Tate. 3. Merck. V. 
t. 11. B. 'Phe Garden, seated on the level Floor Dry- 
den. 8. A portion of which was seated with pews, 
and used as a church Scott. 

-neater (srtoj). 1906. [f. Seat sb. and v . 
+ -ER *.] Freq. in comb., as two-s., fours., etc., 
a motor car, etc. having seats for two, four, etc, 
in the body. 

Seating (sftiij), vbl. sb. 1596. [f. Seat 
sb. and v. +-ING *. J ti. The action of providing 
with a residence, or of settling in a country ; 
quasi -concr. opportunity for settling, footing 
-2699. 9, The action of providing with seats ; 
the manner in which a building, etc. is seated ; 
concr. the seats with which a building, etc. is 
provided 1880. 8- Material for upholstering 

the seats of chairs, etc. 2833. 4. Meek. A fitted 
support for a part of a structure or machine, 
usu. pi. or collect sing, 2844. 8* That part of 

a structure, etc. which rests on some other part 
2805. 

a. The a of the church is but little altered x88a 
at /rib., as j. accommodation , capacity. 

Sea-trout. 1745. 1. The Salma trutta — 1 
Salmon-trout 2 . also the bull or gTey trout, ] 
5. eriox. 9. In U.S. and Australia applied to 
other fishes 2859, 

Sea*-urchin. 2592. An animal of the 
genus Echinus or the order Bchinoidea. 

Seave (sfv). north, late M£. [a. ON. sef.) 


sebiparous 

A rush; also, a rushlight. Henoe Sea*vy a 
containing or overgrown with rushes; com- 
posed of rushes. 

Sea-wall* OE. Z* A wall or embankment 
to prevent the encroachment of the sea, etc. 
9. The sea as a wall or barrier of defence (rare) 
2879, So Sea-walled (wQld) a. surrounded or 
protected by the sea as a wall of defence, 
f) Sea wan (e, aeawant (s*‘w?m, -w?nt). 
Amer. Ind. 2702. [Narragansett seawohn 
scattered, loose (in opposition to the strung 
beads, called peetgfU) Wampum. 

Seaward (sPwoid), adv. (and quasi-rA) and 

a. late ME. [f. Sba sb. + -ward.] A. advb. 
phrases and adv. 2. Phrases, a. To (the) s. t 
towards, in the direction of, the sea ; away from 
the land. To the s. of: to or at a place nearer 
the sea (or, at sea, farther from the land) than. 

b. From (the) s. : from the direction in which 

the sea lies 2720. 9. adv. Towards the sea or 

the open sea (away from the land) 2620. B. 
adj. 2. Going out to sea, going to seaward 
1621. 9. Directed or looking towards the seat 
situated on the side or portion (of a thing) 
which is nearest the sea 2795, b. Of a wind 1 
Blowing from the sea 2810. 

a. Your cannons moulder on the a wall Tennyson. 
Hence Serwardly a. habituated to looking s. | 
adv. towards the sea {rare). 

Seawards (sf • wgidz) , adv. 25 17, [f. Se a 
sb. + -wards.] — prec. adv. 

Sea --ware. [OE. sxwdr , f. sm Ska + wdr 
' alga '.] Seaweed ; esp. coarse Urge seaweed 
thrown up on the shore by the sea, and used 
as manure, etc. 

Sea '-waiter. OE. The water of the sea, 
or water taken from the sea. 

Sea '-way, sea* way. OE. 1. A way over 
the sea ; the sea as a means of communication ; 
the open sea. 9. The progress of a ship through 
the sea 2787. 3. A rough sea 1B40. 

3, The coracle . . was a very safe boat . . both buoyant 
and clever in a s. Stlvrnson. 

Seaweed (srwrd). 1577. [f. Sea sb. +■ 
Weed jA] 2. collect . Any marine plants of 
the class Algx (see Alga). 9. A particular 
marine alga 1700. 

Sea -wolf. ME. +1. A fabulous amphibious 
beast of prey -1607. 9. A voracious sea-fish ; 

esp. the bass, Labrax lupus, and the wolf-fish, 
A narrhichas lupus, late M E. Ig- A seul ; a sear 
elephant or sea-lion -1839. 4. quasirartA. 

A pirate, sea-robber ; also, a privateer vessel 
1849. 

Seaworthy (sTwfcjtfi), a. 1807. [f. Sea 
sb. + Worthy a.) Of a ship : In a fit condition 
to undergo a voyage, and to encounter stormy 
weather. Hence Sea*w*rthineaa, s. condition. 

Sea’-wrack. 1548. +1. pi. Property cast 

ashore by the sea. 9. a. collect. Seaweed, esp. 
any of the large coarse kinds cast up on the 
shore, as Fucus , Laminaria, etc 1551* b. A 
particular kind of seaweed 2622. 

Sebaceous (s/bJ-Jos), a. 2798. [L L. seba- 
ceus, f. sebum tallow ; see -aceous.T 2. Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or resembling tallow 
or fat ; oily, greasy 2783. 9. Bhys. a. Having 

the nature or characteristics of Sebum ; as a 
humour , etc. 2747. b. Connected with the 
secretion of sebum ; as s. follicle, gland, etc. 
1728. 8* Path. Of a cyst, tumour; Formed 

upon a sebaceous gland 2873. 

Seb&cic (s/bseiik), a. 1790. [f. L.J ebaeeut 
4- -IC 2 b.] Ckem. S. acid 1 on add obtained by 
the distillation of oleic add. 

Sebastine (sfbsrstin). 1884. [Patented in 
Sweden in 2879.] An explosive composed of 
nitroglycerine, charcoal, and saltpetre* 

USebat (sf-bm), Shebat (Jf'beet). late ME. 
[Heb. sabaf] The eleventh month of the 
Jewish ecolesiastlcal and fifth of the dvil year. 

Sebate (sPWt)* 1794. f £. L. sebum tallow 
+ -ate 1 .] Chem. A combination of scbacic 
acid with a base. 

Sebesten (sfbe*itfa). late MB. [a. Arab. 
sabasthn, a. Pers. sapist&n.) Bot. The plum-like 
fruit of a tree of the genus Cardies (formerly 
Scbestena ) ; a preparation of this used as a 
medicine Also the tree itself* 

Sebiparous (slbi-ptos), 0. 1855. [t 

Sb BUM + *(i)PAROU8.] Producing sebum. 


M (man), a (pass), au (bud), 9 (cat). ( (Fr* chsf). 8 (cyst), ei (/, eye), # (Fr. eau d $ vie), i (wit). i (Psychs). 9 (whet), f (get). 
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Seborrhosa (seb^rf-a). 1876. [f. sebo- as 

oomb. form of Sebum + Gr. fioia flow, flux.] 
Path, An excessive discharge from the sebaceous 
glands forming a greasy or scaly coating upon 
the skin. 

|| Sebum (*rb#m). 1876. [mod.L. use of 
L i sebum suet, grease.] Phys. The fatty secre- 
tion which lubricates tne hair and the skin. 

|| Sec (sfk). 1889. [Fr.] Of wines - Dry a. 8. 
'Sec., abbreviation of Secant, Second (for 
which it is used coUoq. as a word, e.g. * half a 
sec '), Secretary, Section. 

Secant (srk&nt), a, and sb. 1593. [ad. L. 
secant em, secure to cut.l A. adj. Geom . Of a 
line or surface in relation to another line or 
surface: Cutting, intersecting. B. sb, (Ellipt. 
for s. line.) a. Trig. orig. The length of a straight 
line drawn from the centre of a circular arc 
through one end of the arc. and terminated by 
the tangent or line touching the arc at the 
other end ; in mod. use, the ratio of this line to 
the radius, or (equivalently, as a function of 
an angle) the ratio of the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle to that of one side, the given 
angle (or, if obtuse, its supplement) being that 
contained between them. (Abbrev. sec) 1593. 
b. Geom . A line that cuts another; esp. a straight 
line that cuts a curve in two or more parts 
1684. Hence Se*cancy, the fact of being s. 

|| Secateur (srkator). 1881. [Fr., as if ad. 

L. *secator, f. secure . j A kind of pruning shears 
with crossed blades, (Usu. pi.) 

0 Secco (se’klo?), a. and sb. 185a. [It. : — 
L. siccus dry.] A. adj. Mus. Performed without 
accompaniment 1876. B. sb. Painting \ Ellipt. 
for It. fresco secco ‘dry fresco’, a process of 
painting on dry plaster with colours mixed with 
water 185a. 

Seccotine (se*k<ft/h), sb. 1894. [app. arbi- 
trarily f. 1 1. secco dry. J Maker’s name for a com- 
position serving as a strong adhesive. Hence 
Se*ccottne v. irons, to cement with s. 

Secede (sfsPd), v. 170a. [ad. L. secedere , 
f. se- Se- + cedere to go.] +1. intr. To go 
away from one’s companions, go into retire- 
ment a. To withdraw formally from an 
alliance, an association, a federal union, a 
political or religious organization 1755. Hence 
Scce'der, one who secedes ; spec . a member of 
the Secession Church. 

Secern (sfoa-jn), v. 165 6. [ad. L. stitr- 
nere, f. se- Se- + cernere to separate.] 1. 
/runs. To separate ; now only, to separate in 
thought ; to distinguish, discriminate, a, Phys. 
To separate from the blood ; to Secrete. Now 
rare. 1657. 

1. Whereby the good from ill they might s. 1855. 
a. An unusual proportion of bile is secerned 1832. 
Hence SeceTnment, the action or secreting. 

Secernent (sisaunefot), a. and sb. 1808. 
[ad. L. secementem ; see prec.] A. adj. That 
secretes i8aa. B. sb. Phys . A secreting organ 
1808* 

fSece-ss. 1563. [ad. L. secessus, f. secedere. ] 
Withdrawing, retirement j a secession -1675. 

Secession (sflsejon). 1533. [ad. L. seces- 
sion em, (. secedere Secede v, | +1. The action 
or an act of going away from one's accustomed 
neighbourhood, or of retiring from public view ; 
the condition of being retired -1847. a. Pom. 
Hist , Used as tr. L. secessio ( plebis ), the tem- 
porary migration of the plebeians to a place 
outside the city, in order to compel the patricians 
to grant redress of their grievances 1533. 3. 

The action of seceding or formally withdrawing 
from an alliance, a federation, a political or 
religious organisation, etc. Hence, a body of 
seoeders. 1600. bu spec. The separation from 
ths Established Church of Scotland in X 73 S 1 
the religious body (more fully the S. Church) 
which originated from this separation 1733. 

^ Wur if S. t the American Civil Wax (x86:-s), 
ch arose out of the attempt of eleven of the 
Southern States to secede front the United States of 
North America. 

attrik, as S. church, m ove me nt, etc. V also as adj. “ 
secessionist. Hence Sece*emion&l a of or pertain, 
ins to s. Sace*aaionlam U. S. Hie * - the principles 
orthoae In favour of e.i Scottish Ch. Jiiet., the pnn* 
ciples and doctrines of toe S. Church. Secessionist, 

one who fltvouxs s. 1 one who Joins Ins 1.1 spec, m 

Cl. S. ifirtt I also aitrib. or m etdj. 


Seckel (se*k£l). Also Seckle. 1817. [Name 
of originator.] A kind of pear. Also S. pear. 

Seclude (srttlix’d), v . 1451. [ad. L. sec/u- 
dere, f. sc- Stt- + claudere to shut.] ti . To shut 
off (a thing) -1548. a. fa. To shut up apart 
-1746. b. To remove or guard from public 
view ; to withdraw from opportunities of social 
intercourse. Often rejl., to live in retirement 
or solitude. 1628. c. To shut off or screen 
from some external influence X601. +3. To 

shut or keep out from a place, society, etc. \ to 
debar from a privilege, dignity, etc, -1775. t4. 
To exclude from consideration -1725. g. 
Textual criticism. To exclude as spurious X893. 
f8. To separate, keep apart, select -1876. 

a. a. The women were secluded from the men, being 
seated above in galleries Evelyn, b. Great Allow, 
ances should be given to a King who lives wholly 
secluded from the rest of the World Swift. 6 . No 
plunder taken in war was used by the captor until the 
Druids determined what part they should a. for them- 
selves Goldsm. 


Secluded (sfkl«’d6d), ppl. a. 1604. [f. prec. 
+ -ed 1 .] 1. Shut up; withheld from view or 

from society. Now rare . 9. Of localities: 
Remote from observation or access ; seldom 
visited or seen on account of inaccessibility 1798. 

Secluse (sfldfi’z), a. Now rare. 1597. 
[ad. L. seclusus, secludcre Seclude.] Secluded. 

Seclusion (sfkl»*g»n). 1693. [ad. med.L. 
seclusionem , f. L. sec l us -, secludcre Seclude v.] 
x. The action of secluding; fexclusion. a. 
The condition or state of being secluded ; an 
instance of this 1784. 8- A place or abode in 

which one is secluded 1791. 

a. Oh, blest s. from a jarring world, Which he^ thus 
occupied, enjoys 1 Cowpbk. In e ., apart from society. 
Hence Seclu'alonist, one who advocates a. j applied 
e. g. to a supporter of monasticiam, and to a Chinese 
or Japanese who is averse to the admission of 
foreigners to his country. 

Seclusive (s/kltf-siv), a, 1834, [f. L, se- 

clus-, secludcre ; see SECLUDE v.J Serving or 
tending to seclude; affecting seclusion. 
Second (se-kand), j 3.1 late ME. [a. F. 
seconde , ad. med.L, secunda, fern, of L. secundus 
Second a ., used ellipt. for secunda minsstm, 
lit. ' second minute’ , i.e. the result of the seoood 
operation of sexagesimal division | the result 
of the first such operation (now called f minute ’ 
simply), being the • first ' or ‘ prime minute’ or 
1 prime ' (see Prime sb* a.).] Math. 1. Geom. 
(Astr., Geog., etc.} A sixtieth part of A minute, 
3^-jjth part of a degree. a. In measurement 
of time : The sixtieth part of a minute, ggbgth 
of an hour 1588. b. Used vaguely for an ex- 
tremely short time, an * instant ’ 1825. 

a. The pendulum which vibrates seconds at London, 
han been commonly esteemed 39,3 English inohes 
176a. b. There was a second's panic in the crowd 
1807. 

a/trfb. and Comb, t B.- (seconds*) hand, a hand 
or pointer of a timepiece indicating sccondsi S.* 
(seconds*) mark Math , the character ", denoting 
a second or seconds (either of angle or of time). 

Second (se-kand), a. and sb.* ME. [a. 
F., ad. L secundus following (hence favour 
able), next, second, f. root of sequi to follow.] 
A. adj. 1. Coming next after the first i the 
ordinal corresponding to the cardinal two. 
Often with ellipsis of sb. understood from the 
context. 9. Next in rank, quality, importance, 
or degree of any attribute, to (a person or thing 
regarded as first). Hence, in neg. and limiting 
contexts, Inferior (to none, only to.. .). late ME. 
b. In designations of office, denoting the lower 
of two, or the next to the highest of several 
persons holding the same office ; e.g. s. lien- \ 
tenant (in the army), s. lord (of the Admiralty), 
j. master (in a school), etc. 170a. c. Mus. 
Used to distinguish the next to the highest 
part in a piece of concerted music. Hence of 
a voice or instrument 1 Rendering such a part. I 
1724. g* Having the degree of quality, fine- 
ness, etc. next to the best ; of the second grade j 
or class. Now only Comm . in stereotyped 
uses. 1440. 4. Other, another ; additions! to 

that which has already taken place, been men- 
tioned, etc. late ME. 6- qnasi-Wv. Secondly 
(rare) j as the second in succession, late MS. 

1. The *ecund day of Mail 1507. S. Nuptials Dif- 
ncM. 1 liked her at first right, and better at 
Richardson. The*., appended to a petatmai name to | 
designate the second beam of the name in a suttee* 1 


slon of persons (chiefly sovereigns): hence after the 
names of ships, horses, etc. a. S. to none that lines 
heere in the Citie Sum Phr. S. in command 
(Mil), holding a position only subordinate to the 
ch ief commander of an army or one of its subdivisions 1 
often absol. (quasi ^* 3 .). c. Assuming the disguise of 
a S. Trombone. I joined die band W. S. Gilbert, a. 
My coat . . maae of good a cloth 1799. S. butter 185a 
4. Could any one bear the story of a a city being 
taken by a wooden horse f Scott. S. setf [after L 
alter idem , Gr. dAAot or frepor efadr j, a friend who 
s greet absolutely with one’s tastes and opinions, or 
for whose welfare one cares as much as for one's own. 
JT. nature (hi allusion to the Latin provb. consuetude 
est altera (or secunda) natura). 

Comb., as t. childhood, cousin, fiddle, intention , 
order, thoughtts, wind, etc. (see these words): A 
Adam, Man Theol, titles given to Christ with ref. 
to x Cor. xv. 45, 47 : S. Advent Theol., the expected 
s. coming of Christ as judge : hence S. Adventist, 
one who pelieves that the S. Advent will precede the 
millennium 1 S. ballot, an electoral system whereby, 
if the winner on the first ballot has not polled more 
than half the votes cast, a second ballot is taken be* 
tween him and the candidate with the next highest 
number of votes; a. birth, («.) Theol. m Regenera- 
tion 9 : f(J) = Secundinb x : t ( c ) the entrance upon a 
new life after death 1 B. chamber, in a bicameral 
legislature, the chamber which has chiefly the func- 
tion of revising the measures prepared end passed by 
the other; a. division (a) Civil Service, the lower 
grade of government clerks; (£) prison treatment 

E rescribed by the judge which is intermediate between 
ard-labour and first divirion 1 a. floor, the floor at 
story of a building next but one above theground- 
floorj also attrib. \ S. Parson (of the Trinity) 
Tkeol ., the Sou ; a. atring, a person or thing held ta 
reserve as a -esource if the one preferred should fail. 

B. sb . 1 I. One who or something which ig 
second, x. a. Gram. Used ellipt. for second 
person (usually before singular or plural) 133a 
b. A place in the second class in an examina- 
tion ; one who takes such a place. Also, the 
competitor who comes next to the winner in a 
contest 1852. a. One next to the first in rank, 
quality, etc. Also, fa second instanco, a match 
to something. 1594. b. ■■ Second in command 
1604. 3. Mus. a. A note one diatonic degree 

above or below any given note; the interval 
between two such notes j a tone (major s.) or 
diatonic semitone (minor s.) ; the harmonic 
combination of two such notes 1597. b. The 
next to the highest part in a piece of concerted 
music. Hence, a voice suitable to such apart 
1774. 4. pi. Comm. A quality (of bricks, flour, 
stockings, etc.) second and inferior to the be* 
1600. 5. In the duodecimal system of mensnra* 
tion 1 The twelfth part of a ' prime ’ or inch 1703. 
x. b. MU* Jones has a first-class mod Mbs Smith a 
s. 1907. a. And see if Time. .Can shew a S. to se 
pure a Love Drayton. 3. a. Augmented e. 1 the i» 
tervai equivalent to three semitones, a minor third. 

H. One who or something which renders aid 
or support to another, fa. gen. -1740. b. spec. 
One who acts as representative of a principal is 
a duel, carrying the challenge, loading weapons, 
etc. Similarly in a pugilistic contest 1613. +0, 
Assistance. Also pL rare. -1640. 

a. lie be thy S. Shaks. b. It was esual to have mors 
seconde even to the number of five or six Scott. 


Second (se kandj), 9. 1 1586. [a. F. seconder^ 
ad. secundare , 1. secundus SECOND «.] 1, 
trams. To support, back up, assist, encouraga 
+b. To follow, attend, accompany* In pass., 
to be accompanied (with). -1639. 9. esp. To 

support (a combatant, a body of troops) Is 
attack or defence. Also, to act as second to 
(a pugilist). 1588. +b. To take the place ol 
succeed (a combatant who is hors de combat) 
-16x4. 3. To support (a speaker, or proposi- 
tion) in a debate or conference by speaking ia 
the same sense: spec, to rise to support (a 
mover or motion) as a necessary preliminary to 
further discussion or to the adoption of the 
motion 1097. fb. To support, batik (a state- 
ment, opinion, a person in his opinion)) to 
confirm (a report) -1741. 4* To tether, re- 
inforce (a thing, activity, etc.) 158& +5. To 

follow up or accompany with (or fyj some 
second thing -1774. tb. To repeat (an action, 
esp. a blow) *1831. t& To match with a second 
i nstance —1639. 

1. Hb family had imbibed all Ids views, and 

45t4l 3. It is a good preofpt generally in seconding 
another 1 yet to adde pomewbat of ones owns Bagoa 
4. Deads mo* a words sSgfc 

Second (tfep-ni ), ».» 180a. [tF.MOMt 


• (Cer. K*ln). » (Fr. ptu). e (Ger. MiOler). fl (Fr. dwne). 0 (cmQ. 8 («•) (tW«e). * (*) (*•*»). j (Fr. 6»fco). * («r, fern, earth). 
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In the phr. ett second L] irons . To remove (an 
officer) temporarily from his regiment or corps, 
for employment on the staff, or in some other 
extra-regimental appointment. Also transf. 
Secondary (se’kandfiri), a. and sb . late 
ME. (ad. L. secundarius of the second class 
or quality, f. secundus Second a . ; see -ary 1 .] 

A. ad/, z. Belonging to the second class in 
respect of dignity or importance; entitled to 
consideration only in the second place. Also, 
and usu. : Not in the first class ; of minor im- 
portance, subordinate, fb. Second best -1601. 
c. Of a lower kind, late ME. +d. Of an official*. 
Second in rank or status. Of a judge : «■ Puisne 
0. x b. -1630. e. Of persons : Second-rate 
(rare) 1827, t Subsidiary, auxiliary 1751. a. 
Derived from, based on, or dependent on 
something else which is primary; not original, 
derivative, late ME. b. Having only a derived 
authority ; subordinate 1667. c, Philos . (a) 
Applied to those qualities of bodies that were 
supposed to be derived from the four 4 primary * 

ualities recognized by Aristotle, hot, cold, wet, 
ry. Obs. C'fc. Hist . 1656. (fi) Applied to tho*>e 
properties or qualities of matter (as colour, 
smell, taste, etc.) which are distinguished as 
not existing, like 4 primary 4 qualities, in the 
bodies themselves independently of perception, 
but depending upon the action of the primary 
qualities on the percipient. Cf. Primary a. 3. 
1656. d. Cryst . Of crystalline forms: Deriva- 
tive, not primitive 1805. e. EUctr. Of a current : 
Induced. Hence of apparatus, etc. : Pertaining 
to an induced current. Also s. battery . a storage 
battery as dist. from one in which a current is 
produced. 1843. f. Ckem. Applied to certain 
types of organic compounds which are formed 
from others by certain definite processes of re- 
placement 1862. g. Meteorology . Said of a 
subsidiary depression taking place on the border 
of a primary cyclone 1876. 3. a. Belonging to 

the second oraer in a series of subdivisions or 
ramifications. Chiefly Biol . 1796. b. Belonging 
to the second stage in a process of compounding 
or combination ; consisting of two primary ele- 
ments 1807. 4. With ref. to temporal sequence: 

Pertaining to a second period or condition of 
things; adventitious, not primitive. Chiefly 
scientific and techn. a. Geo l, « Mesozoic 1813. 
b. Biol. Belonging to the second stage of de- 
velopment or growth 1857. c. Surg. Performed 
or occurring after a definite time or occurrence 
1837. d. Path. Characteristic of or pertaining 
to the second stage or period of a disease, esp. 
of syphilis 1722. e. S. education or instruction : 
that between the primary or elementary educa- 
tion and the higher or university education. 
S. school , one in which such education is given. 
1861. 5. Connected with what is second in 

local position 1768. 

x. Things, .purely Ornimental, are no more than of 
a Consideration 1735. a. A 8. and derivative Virtue 
X738. S. cause . a proximate or instrumental cause, a 
cause produced by a primary cause (also used in 
sense x). S. planet, a satellite which revolves round 
a primary planet. S. circle (Geom. and Astr.), a great 
circle passing through the poles of another great circle 
perpendicular to its plane. S. bow or rainbow, an 
outer and fainter bow parallel with the primary bow. 

C. (b) Among the g. qualities [of matter] are classed 
heat and cold, colour and sound, taste and odour 1856, 

3. b. S. colours : see Colour sb. I. a. 4. C. S. am - 
utation, amputation performed after suppuration 
as set in. 5. S. feather, quill, a feather growing 
from the second joint of a bird's wing. S. wing, one 
of the hind wings of an insect. 

B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt Mostly in pi.] 
x. gen. One who acta in subordination to 
another ; a delegate or deputy ; also, a thing 
which oomes second in importance. Now rare . 
> 595 * b. A cathedral dignitary of second rank, 
late ME. c. An officer of the corporation of 
the City of London. fAlso, an official in cer- 
tain government offices and law courts. 1461. 
a. Short for s. planet 1731* 3. Short for s. circle 
17 if. 4* Path, in pi. Secondary symptoms (of 
syphilis) 1843. g. Geol . The secondary series of 
rocks, or any of the secondary formations X890. 

0 . Omith . Short for s. feather 1768. 7. EUctr. 
Short for s. coil or wire 1869. 8. Meteorology . 

Short for s. depression 2887. Hence Secondari- 
ly adv., -nets. 

Second best, second-best, a. late ME. I 
X. Next in quality to the first a. absol. Some - 1 
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thing inferior to the best 1708. 3. quasi-***/. 

In phr. to come off second best , to be defeated in 
a contest 1777. 

Second-class, a. 1837. X. Of or belonging 
to the class next to the first. b. S. matter 
(U.S.j: postal matter consisting of periodicals 
sent from the office of publication 1883. a 
quasi -adv. By a second-class conveyance 1906. 
|| Seconde (wgQ’fid). 1707. [F., fem. of 

second Second a.] The second of the eight 
parries recognized in sword-play. 

Seconder (se-kandai). 1598. [f. Second 

<2. and v. +-ER *.] L [f. the adj.l 1. One who 
comes second, or in the second rank. Now 
local, a second hand on a farm. a. A student 
of the second grade in social rank at the Uni- 
versities of Glasgow and St. Andrews. Obs. 
exc. Hist . 1655. II. [f. the vb.] a. One who 
supports (what is proposed by another) ; one 
who furthers the designs of another 1607. b. 
spec. One who seconds a motion ; one who 
seconds a nomination or candidature 1678. 
Second hand, second-hand. 1474. 
fCf. F. de seconde main.] A. phrase . ( Second 
hand.) *(*1. In sb. uses An intermediary, 
middleman -1727. a. In advb. phrases 1474. 

m. At second hand, (to buy, receive, learn, etc.) from 
another than the maker, or original vendor (of goods), 
or the primary source (of information, etc.). fBy 
second hand, through another person as agent. 

B. adj. ( Second-hand .) 1. Not original or 
obtained from the original source ; borrowed; 
imitative, derivative 1654. a. Not new, having 
been previously worn or used by another, os 
j. i lathes, books, etc. 1673. 8. quasi-***/. « at 

second hand 1849. 

x. Even of this s. knowledge there was very little 
1868. a. The warehouse of some second hand Book- 
seller 1656. So Second-hamded a. (now dial.). 

Secondly (se’kandli), adv. late ME. [f. 
Second *. +-ly 2 .] +*• For a second time 

-i 77*. a. In the second place, late ME. 3. 
quasi-j^. The word secondly used in making 
subdivisions of a subject 1759. 

a. Man, consider first the nature of the thing that 
thou intendest, and s. thine owne nature 1610. 

Second-rate, a. and sb. 1669. A. adj. Of 
the second 1 rate ' (said of ships). Hence, Of the 
second class in quality or excellence; usu. : Not 
first-rate, of only moderate quality. 

Any of the s. theatres in London 1748. 

B. sb. x. Naut. A war-vessel of the second 
1 rate' 1679. 9. transf. A person or thing of 

inferior class 1799. Hence Second-rater. 

Second sight. 1616. 1. A supposed power 
by which occurrences in the future or things at 
a distance are perceived as though they were 
actually present. 3. The image or vision pro- 
duced by this faculty 1763. 

x. Their Faith and firm Befief In Second Sight, and 
Mother Shipton 1761. Hence Second-sighted a. 
having the gift of second sight. 

Secrecy (s/kr£si). late ME. [Alteration of 
fsecrelee, - tie , app. f. fsecre or Secret a. + -ty 
or -y 3 . J 1. The quality of bring secret or of 
not revealing secrets ; the action, habit, or prac- 
tice of keeping things secret. 9. The. condition 
or fact of being secret or concealed 1563. fb. 
Retirement, seclusion ~i 667, 3. Something 

which is or has been kept secret ; a secret ; the 
secret nature or condition of something. Often 
collect, sing, or pi,, secret matters, mysteries. 
Obs. or arch. 145a t4> Intimate acquaintance, 
confidence -1671. 

x. Constant you are.. and for secrecie, No Lady 
closer Shaks. a. In s., secretly ; The Lady Anne, 
Whom the King hath in secrecie long married Shaks. 

3. Leaving secrecies to conscience Milt. 

Secret (srkret), a . and sb. late ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. secretus adj. (neut. se ere turn used sb., 
a secret), orig. pa. pple of secemere to Secern.] 
A. adj. 1. a. predic. Kept from public know- 
ledge, or from the knowledge of persons speci- 
fied. b. Of a place : Retired , remote, secluded ; 
hence, affording privacy or seclusion. Chiefly 
arch . 150a +c. Of a person, etc.: Secluded 
from observation -1667. d. Of actions, etc. : 
Done with the intention of being concealed ; 
clandestine 2548. e. Of doctrines, ceremonies : 
Kept from the knowledge of the uninitiated 1536. 
f. Of feelings, thoughts: Not openly avowed 
or expressed ; concealed, disguised 1500. tg. 
Abstruse, recondite -1775. h. Of a committee, 
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etc. t Conducted with secrecy 1667. 1. Hidden 
from sight; unseen, invisible 1559. j. Of a 
door, drawer, etc. t Designed to escape observa- 
tion or detection 1591. k. Of an agent : That 
works in secret. Of a person : That is secretly 
(what is expressed by the sb.). 1600. 1. quasi- 

adv. Apart ; secretly, in secret 1539. 9. Of a 

person : fReticent or reserved in conduct or 
conversation ; not given to indiscreet talking or 
the revelation of secrets ; uncommunicative, 
close. Also Jig. of silence, night, etc. 14)0. 
+3. That is a confidant ; intimate with -1648. 

x. a. The Renegndos. .kept his death s. t6otx b. Put 
them in s. holds Shaks. c. In this Citty will 1 stay, 
And iiue alone as s. as 1 may Shaks. d. Hide me 
from the s. counsel of the wicked Ps. Ixiv. a. f. I 
haue vnclasp'd To thee the bookc euen of my s. soule 
Shaks. 1 bad a s. joy at the news Dk For. g. 
Mach. iv. i. 48. 1 . S. parts, members, the external 

organs of sex. J, S. ink, 4 invisible 4 or ' sympathetic ’ 
ink. k. Others, who were my s. Enemies Swift. L 
She had devised How she might s to the forest hie 
Kkats. a. I can be s. as a dumbe man Shaks. 3. 
He Wds s. with y° Duke 1533. 

Special collocations. : S. service : services ren 
dered to a government, the nature of which cannot he 
disclosed in the public, but which are paid for from a 
fund set apart for the purpose; also attnb,, as s. 
service agent, fund, etc. S. society, an organization 
formed to promote some cause by secret methods, its 
members being sworn to observe secrecy. 

B. sb. Something kept secret. 1. Something 
unknown or unrevealed or that is known only 
by initiation or levelation ; chiefly pi., the hid- 
den affairs or workings (of God, Nature, Science, 
etc.), late ME. 9. In Liturgical use: A prayer 
or prayers said by the celebrant in u low voice 
after the Offertory and before the i iuiace. See 
SECRETA 1 . late ME. 3. Some fact, affair, 
design, action, etc., known only to oneself or 
shared only with a limited number 1450. 4. A 

method or process (of an art, etc.) hidden from 
all except the initiated i486, b. (Const, of.) 
That which accounts for something surprising 
01 extraordinary ; the essential tiling to be ob- 
served in order to secure some end 1738. +5. 

A place of concealment or retreat -1635. +6. 

pi. «=■ J. farts (see A. x i). Also sine,. -1758. 
7. Antiq. A coat of mail or piece of aimour 
concealed under one's usual dress 1578. 

x. Jealous Nature hath lock’d her secrets in » Cabi- 
net Davknant. 3. Sir Thurio, giue vs leaue (1 pray) 
a while, We haue some «.ecrets to confer about Shaks. 
Phr. An open something which is ostensibly a 
s., hut which require* little effort or penetration 
to discover. 4. A pretended & of multiplying gold 
Evklyn b. The..s. of success Kinusi.ky. 

Phrases. Jn s. [— L. in secreto, F. en secret), in pri- 
vate ; secretly. To be in the s., to be one of the par- 
ticipants in a s. To let (a person) into the s., to con- 
fide to him the s. (of an affair, trade). To make a s. 
of (something), to make it a matter of concealment: 
to keep it to oneself. Hence fSe'cret v trans . to 
keep s., conceal -1734. Se*cret-ly adv., -ness. 

II Secrcta 1 (s/'krrti^. Pi. -t®. 1740. [cccl. 

L. secret a (sc. oratio), fem. of L. secretus.] Etcl. 

= Secret sb. 3. 

ii Secre*ta \fl. 1877. [L. ; neut. pi. of pa. 
pple. of secemere Secrete u. 1 ] The products 
of secretion. 

Secretage (sPkrftedg). 1 791. [a. F. secrl- 
tage, f. secr/ter SECRETE v. % and -AGE.] A pro- 
cess of preparing furs for felting by the applica- 
tion of nitrate of mercury. 

|| Secretaire (sekrftewj, F. sskrnfr). 1818. 
[F.J A piece of furniture in which private 
papers can be kept, with a shelf for writing on, 
and drawers and pigeon-holes ; a bureau. 

Secretarial (sekrfte»*riil), a. 1801. [f. 

mcd.L. secretarius Secretary ; see -al.J Of 
or pertaining to a secretary or secretaries. So 
tSecreta*rian a. {rare) 1734-1801. 
Secretariate (sekrtte^riftt, -A). 18 ix. [a. 
F. secretariat, ad. med.L. sec re lariat us, f. xecrc- 
tarius ; ace -ate l .] The office of a secretary ; 
the body or department of secretaries ; the place 
where a secretary transacts business, preserves 
records, etc. 

Secretary (se*krit&ri), sb. (and a.), late 
ME, [ad. med.L. secretarius secretary, etc., 
a title applied to various confidential officers, 
f. secretum SECRET sb. ; see -ary 1 B. x.] A. 
sb. ti. A confidant; one privy to a secret. 
Also fig. of things personified. -1815. 9. One 

whose office it is to write for another ; esp. one 
who is employed to conduct correspondence, 


m (man), a (pass), an (loud). 0 (cut). { (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ever), ai (/, eye). 0 (Ft. eaa de vie), i (w’t). i (Psych#). $ (wh*t), p (g*t). 
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to keep records, and (nsu.) to transact other 
business, for another person or for a society, 
corporation, or public body, late ME. *fb. In 
the titles of books on the art of letter-writing 
-1715. 3. In the official designations of certain 

ministers presiding over executive departments 
of state 1599. b. Mr. Secretary : used before 
the name of a secretary of state, or as a title 
Instead of his name. Now only official and Hist. 
1539. 4. Short for s. hand, type 1771. 5. A 

secretaire 1833. 6. The secretary-bird 1781. 

1. Reueale it *he durst not, as daring in such matters 
to make none her secretarie I/ODge. jig. The night, 
sad s. to my mones K yd. a. Private s., a s. employed 
by a minister of state, etc. for the personal corre- 
spondence connected -with his official position ; also 
applied to a s. employed in purely personal service. 
S. 0/ embassy, legation, an official ranking next to 
the ambassador or envoy, and empowered to some 
extent to supply his place in his absence. 3. In peace- 
time .the duties of the Colonial S., in his character as 
S. of War, were very slight Kinclakk. b. A letter 
from Mr. S. Pitt 1760. 

Comb. : S.-bird, a raptorial bird of South Africa, 
Serpentarius secretariats : so called from a tuft of 
feathers at the back of the bead which have a fanciful 
resemblance to pens stuck behind the ear. 

B. adj. As the distinctive epithet of a style of 
handwriting used chiefly in leg.il documents 
from the 15th to the 17th c. Hence applied to 
ft kind of black-letter type imitating thL. 1571. 
Hence Secretaryship, the office of a s. 
Secrete (s/krrt), vA 1707. [f. L. secret-, 

sec erne re ; see SECERN v. J 1. trans. To produce 
by means of secretion, a. intr. To perform the 
ftet of secretion 187a. 

Secrete (sfkrrt), v . 2 1741. [Alteration of 
Secret v .] x. trans. To place in concealment, 
to keep secret. 9. To remove secretly, to ap- 
propriate (the possessions of another) in a secret 
manner 1749. 

k How had Sibyll dared to s. from him ibis hoard 
Lytton. A.. French lady ..had secreted herself on 
board the vessel 1893. a. The secreting of the 500 1 . 
Was a matter of very little hazard Fielding. 

Secre*te, vA 1839. [a. F, sccrSter, f. secret 
Secret sb. (in the sense of * secret process’).] 
trans . To subject to the process of Secrktagk. 
Secretin (s/krrlin). 190a. [app. irreg. f. 
Secretion + -in 1 .] Chem . A substance pro- 
duced by the action of the add of the gastric 
juice on the intestinal mucous membrane and 
acting as a stimulus to pancreatic secretion. 
Secretion (s/krf fan). 1646. [a .F.sJcrJtion, 

ad. L. secretionem , f. secerncre ; see SECERN v. J 
2. Phyi. In an animal or vegetable body, the 
action of a gland or some analogous organ in 
extracting certain matters from the blood or 
sap and elaborating from them a particular 
substance, either to fulfil some function within 
the body or to urdergo excretion as waste, a. 
concr. That which is produced by the action of 
a secreting organ 173?. +3. In etym. sense : 

a. Separation. b. Philos. ( — Gr. diroupioi*.) 
Giving off of particles. -1678. 

Secretive $sfkr**tiv), a. 1853. [Back- 
formation from next; but apprehended as f. 
Secrete v. + -ivk.] Addicted or inclined to 
secrecy ; reticent ; not frank or open. b. transf 
of things. Also of looks, etc. : Indicating secre- 
tiveness. 2865. 

Sh« was a shy, a maid 1884. b. As. smile 1865. 

Secretiveness fsfkrftivn6s). 1815. [Form- 
ed after F. secritivitl , f. secret Secret; see 
-ive and -ness.] The quality of being secretive ; 
disposition to secrecy. 

Secretory (s/lcrf-tari), a. and sb. 169a. [f. 
L. secret - (see Secrete v.) + -ory.] A. adj. 
Having the function of secreting ; pertaining to 
or concerned with secretion. B. sb. A secreting 
vessel or duct 1768. 

| Secretum (sfkti-tflm). PL -ta. 1864. [L., 
neut. of secretus Secret a . \ in med.L. ellipt. 
for sigillum secretum secret seal.] Antiq. A 
private seal. 

Sect (sekt). late ME. [a. F. secte, or ad. 
L. sect a following, f. root of sequi to follow.] ti. 
A class or kind (of persons) -x6a8. tb. A reli- 
gious order -18x4. c. Sex. Now only in illiterate 
or joe. use. late ME. fa. Body of followers 
or adherents -*1667. a. A religions following ; 
adherence to a particular religious teacher or 
faith, esp. a. A body of persons who unite in 


holding certain views differing from those of 
others who are accounted to he of the same 
religion ; a party or school among the professors 
of a religion ; sometimes applied spec, to parties 
that are regarded as heretical, late ME. b. In 
mod. use, commonly applied to a separately 
organized religious body having its distinctive 
name and its own places of worship ; a 4 de- 
nomination*. Also, less widely, one of the 
bodies separated from the Church. 1577. 4. 

The system or body of adherents of a particular 
school of philosophy, late ME. s- transf. A 
school of opinion in politics, science, etc. 1605. 

z. c. ’Tis the easiest Art sud cunning for our s. to 
counterfeit sicke Middleton. 3. Kynge Salamon 
louyd ouertnoche. .atrau.ige wymen of other sectes 
Caxton. a. The Clapham S., a derisive name ap- 
plied early in the. zgth c. to a coterie of persons of 
Evangelical opinions and conspicuous philanthropic 
activity, some of whom lived at Clapham ; among the 
chief members were Wilherforce, Zachary Macaulay, 
and Henry Thornton, b. 7 'he sects, applied by An- 
glicans to the various bodies of Dissenters, by Roman 
Catholics to all forms of Protestantism. 4. The S. 
Epicurean Milt. 5. Socialism is rather a s. than a 
party 1899. 

Sectarial (sekte» riai), a. 1816. [f. Sec- 

tary (or med.L. sectarius) + -AL.J Pertaining 
to or distinctive of sect. Chiefly with ref. to 
Indian religions. 

Sectarian (sekte®*rian), a. and sb. 1649. 
[f. next + -an,] A. adj. x. Pertaining to a sec- 
tary or sectaries ; ' belonging to a schismatical 
sect' (Phillips). Obs. exc. Hist . a. Pertaining 
to a sect or sects ; confined to a particular sect ; 
bigotedly attached to a particular sect. In 
recent use, often a pejorative synonym of de- 
nominational, esp. with ref. to education. 1796. 
s. A Christian, and yet not s. University 1836. 

B. sb. 1. OHg., an adherent of the 4 sectarian 
party' (i.e. the Independents as designated by 
the Presbyterians); subsequently, a schismatic. 
Now chiefly Hist . 1654. a. An adherent of a 
specified sect ; a sectary of a particular teacher. 
Now rare. 18 T9. 3. A bigoted adherent of a 

sect ; a person of sectarian views or sympathies 
1827 Hence Sectarianism, adherence or ex- 
cessive attachment to a particular sect or party, 
esp. in religion ; undue favouring of a particular 
denomination. Secta lionize v. intr. to act in 
a s. manner ; trans. to render s. 

Sectary (se-kt&ri), sb. and a. 1556. [ad. 
F. seetaire, or med.L. sectarius, f. sect a Sect.] 
A, sb. 1. A member of a sect; one who is 
zealous in the cause of a sect 1558. a. An 
adherent of a schismatical or heretical sect. In 
the i7-i8th c. commonly applied to the Eng- 
lish Protestant Dissenters. Now chiefly Hist. 
1556. 3- A follower of a particular leader, 

teacher, party, or school. Now rare (with mix- 
ture of sense 1). 1389. 

1. It is not as religious sectaries they [school in- 
spectors] have to discharge their duties, but as civil 
servants M. Arnold, m . Many sectaries experienced 
much inhuman treatment i860. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a sect ; sectarian 
* 590 - 

A kind . of S. passion 1638. Hence Se'Ctarism, 
sectarianism. tSe'ctaxiat * A *. -1833. 

Sectator (aektA-tai). Now rare. 1541. [a 
L., f. sectari , freq. of sequi to follow.] A fol- 
lower, disciple; one who follows a particular 
school, teacher, or leader; a partisan, sectary. 

Sectilc (se'ktil, -ail), a. 1716. [a. F. y ad. 
L. sectilem, f. sect-, secare to cut. ] Capable of 
or suited for being cut. Hence SectFlity. 
Section (se*kjan), sb. 1559. [a. F., or ad. 
L. sectionem , f. sect-, secare to cm.] x. The 
action, or an act, of cutting or dividing, Now 
rare exc. with ref. to surgery or anatomical 
operations, b. A part separated or divided off 
from the remainder ; one of the portions into 
which a thing is cut or divided, esp . a. A sub- 
division of a written or printed work, a statute, 
or the like. Often represented by the symbol § 

! preceding a numeral figure) ; also abbrev. sect. 
rarely sec . ). 1576. b. Nat. Hist. Used variously 
or a subdivision of a dassificatory group, e.g. 
of a class, order, family, or genus. In Bot. now 
chiefly -> sub-genus, 1790. c. A separable portion 
of any collection or aggregate of persons, e. g. of 
the population of a country t a group forming 
part of a political or religious party, etc. 1839. 
d. (4) U.S. An area of one square mile into 


I which undeveloped lands are divided ; lb) 
Colonial. A division of undeveloped land ; {/ ) 
Chiefly U.S. A district or portion of a town or 
country exhibiting uniform characteristics or 
considered as divided from the rest on account 
of such characteristics x8i6. e. Mil. A fourth 
art of a company (now of a platoon) 1B05, 
U.S. Railways . fa) A portion of a sleeping- 
car containing two Derths 1874 , (b) The small- 
est administrative subdivision of a mil way 1890. 
g. One of the component parts of something 
which is built up of a number of similar portions 
so as to admit of enlargement when necessary, 
or which is constructed to be taken to pieces 
for facility of transport 1875. 3. Math. fa. A 

segment of a circle -1715. b. The curve of 
intersection of two superficies 1704. c. The 
cutting of a solid by a plane ; the plane figure 
resulting from such a cutting ; the area of this. 
Hence, of a material object, the figure which 
would be produced by cutting through it in a 
certain plane. 1704. d. The action of dividing 
a line into parts 1890. 4. A drawing repre- 

senting an object as it would appear if cut 
through in a plane at right angles to the line of 
sight 1669. b. Geol. A surface exposed by a 
cutting or by some natural agency, showing 
the succession of strAta 1858. 5. A thin slice 

of a vegetable or animal structure, or of an 
inoi ganic body, cut ofl for microscopic examina- 
tion 1870. 6. Printing. The sign §, orig. used 

to introduce the number of a 4 section ' ; subseq. 
used also as a mark of reference to notes in the 
margin or at the foot of a page. Also called 
s.-mark. 1728. 

a a. In the printed editions.. we see each statute 
divided into sections, and each a. numbered Bkn- 
t ham. C. The Church had at this time, .sunk into a 
mere s. of the landed aristocracy 1874. g. '1 here it 
always a steamer in sections in every story of a good 
expedition 1807. 

Comb, r 8. line, t (a) the boundary of a g. t (b) a line 
drawn to indicate the manner of making a a. ; -liner, 
a device for ruling parallel lines ; -mark (see sense 6), 
Hence Se’ction v. trans. to divide into sections. 
Se'Ctionary a. tof or pertaining to a s. or sections 
{rare) ; sb. a member of a s. (of a party, etc.) opposed 
to the remainder. 

Sectional (se-kjan&l), a. 1816. [f. prec. 
+ -al. ) 1 . Pertaining to a section or division 
of a larger part, e.g. of a country, society, 
or population ; sometimes (of interests, etc.) 
with implied opposition to general. 9. Of or 
pertaining to a section (sense 4), relating to the 
view of the structure of a body in section 1825. 
3. Composed of several sections or parts fitting 
into one another 1875. 

1. The further embitterment of s. and sectarian 
strife [in Ireland] 1886. Hence Sectionalism, con- 
finement of interest to a narrow sphere, undue ac- 
centuation of minor local, political, or social distinc- 
tions. Se’ctionalize v. trans. to divide Into sec- 
tions. Sextionally adv. from a s. point of view, 

Sectionize (se'kjanaiz), v. 1898. [f. Sec- 
tion sb. +-IZK.] trans. a. To divide into sec- 
tions or parts, b. To delineate in section 1876. 
c. To cut sections or thin slices from 1896. 
Sectism (se*ktiz’m). 1864. [£. Sect 4 
-ism 2 b. ] Devotion to a sect ; sectarian spirit. 
So tSextist, a sectary >1654 
Sector (se-ktai), sb. 1570. [a. late L., as 

tr. Gr. ro/icuy, lit. 4 cutter,’ but used in the 
senses I. 1 a, b.J I. 1. Geom . a. A plane figure 
contained by two radii and the arc of a circle, 
ellipse, or other central curve Intercepted by 
them. b. S, of a sphere \ a solid generated by 
the revolution of a plane sector about one of its 
radii 1656. c. Mil. A section of a front corre- 
sponding to the sector of a circle of which a 
headquarters is the centre 19x6, a. A body or 
figure having the shape of a sector 1715. II. x . 
A mathematical instrument, invented byThomas 
Hood and improved by Edmund Gunter, used 
for the mechanical solution of various problems. 
(In its present form it consists of two flat 
rules stiffly binged together, inscribed with 
various kinds of scales.) 1598. a An astro- 
nomical instrument consisting of a telescope 
turning about the centre of a graduated are. 
See Dip-a, Zenith-j. 17x1. Hence Sextet 
v . trans. to divide into sectors; to provide 
with sectors . 

Sectorial (sekt6**rftl), <*.* 1803. [ f * prec* 
+ -1 al.] Of or pertaining to a sector. 
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Sectorial (sdct 9 **rttl), <*.* 1840. [f. mod. 
L. sectorius (f. L. sector cutter) + -AL i. ] Having 
the function of cutting ; the distinctive epithet 
of the premolar teeth. 

Secular (ge*ki£l&j), a . and sb. ME. [In 
branch 1 , a. OF. seculer \ ad. L. sxcu laris, f. 
sxculum generation, age, in Christian L. * the 
world ’, esp. as opp. to the church. In branch 
II, directly ad. L. sxcu laris. \ A. adj. L Of or 
pertaining to the world, i. Eccl. Of members 
of the clergy : Living ' in the world \ and not 
subject to a religious rule : dist. from 1 regular ’ 
and * religious b. Of or pertaining to secular 
clergy 157a a. Belonging to the world and 
its affairs as dist. from the cnurch and religion ; 
civil, lay, temporal. Chiefly as a neg. term, with 
the meaning non-ecclesiastical, non-religious, 
or non-sacred. M E. tb. transf. Of or belonging 
to the ' common ' or ' unlearned * people -1629. 
c. Of literature, history, art (esp. music), hence 
of writers, artists : Not concerned with or de- 
voted to the service of religion ; not sacred ; 
profane. Also of buildings, etc. : Not dedicated 
to religious uses. 1450. d. Of education, in- 
struction: Relating to non-religious subjects. 
Of a school : That gives secular education. 
1^26. 8- Of or belonging to the present or 

visible world ; temporal, worldly 1597. b. Un- 
spiritual (rare), late ME. 

x. S. abbot, a person not a monk, who had the title 
and part of the revenues, but not the functions of an 
abbot, a. S. arm (= med.L. brachtum seculars , F. 
It bras sfeulier ), the civil power as * invoked ’ by the 
church to punish offenders; Truth never fears the 
encounter ; she scorns the aid of the s. arm Franklin. 
b. Hang him poore snip, a a shop-wit 1 B. Jons 3. 
I do not believe that a motives are adequate either to 
propel or to restrain the children of our race Glad- 
stone. 

II. Of or belonging to an age or long period. 
1. Occurring or celebrated once in an age, cen- 
tury, or very long period 1599. a. Living or 
lasting fbr an age or ages. Also (of trees, etc., 
after F. siculaire), centuries old, 1629. 3. In 

scientific use, of processes of change : Having 
a period of enormous length ; continuing 
through long ages 1801. 

x. S. fames, p lays , shows [L. ludi ssrculares'L in 
ancient Rome, games continuing three days and three 
nights, celebrated once in an 4 age 'or period of iso 
years. S.boem [L. carmen ssKulare\ a hymn com- 
posed to be sung at the secular games, a. The a 
leisures of Msthusaleh 1870. A forest of a trees 187& 
3. The contraction of the globe due to a cooling x88ow 
B. sb. 1. One of the secular clergy, as dist. 
from a ' regular ’ or monk ME. +a. One who 
is engaged in the affairs of the world as dist. 
from the church ; a layman -1829. Hence 
Se'cular-ly adv., •ness. 

Secularism (se-kiateriz’m). 1846. [f. 

Secular a . + -ism a b,] z. The doctrine that 
morality should be based solely on regard to 
the well-being of mankind in the present life, 
to the exclusion of all considerations drawn 
from belief in God or in a future state. 9. The 
view that national education should be purely 
secular 1872. 

Secularist (se'ki# larist) , sb. (and a.). 1851. 
[f. Secular + -1ST.] 1. An adherent of secu- 

larism. 9. An advocate of exclusively secular 
education 1872. 8. attrib . and appos. (quasi- 

adj.) 1890. Hence Se'culorl'atic a. of or per- 
taining to secularism. 

Secular! ty fsekidflscrTti). late ME. [a. F. 
secular it l, or ao. med.L, sxcu l ar it as, f. L. sxcu- 
laris ; see -ITF.] tr. Secular jurisdiction or 
power -IS3J. 9 . The condition or quality of 
being secular; esp . occupation with secular 
affairs (on the part of clergymen) ; also occas., 
worldliness, absence of religious principle or 
feeling, late ME. a* A secular matter. Chiefly 
pi. Secular affairs ; worldly possessions or pur- 
suits. 15x1. 4. The character of having long 

periods 1844. 

%, The s. of the clergy in complying with the . . vani- 
ties.. of the age 1711, 

Secularization (seskUnAroizA-Jan)* 1706. 

[ad. F, secularisation ; see next and -ATION.) 
z. The conversion of an ecclesiastical or re- 
ligious institution or its property to secular 
possession and use ; the conversion of an eccle- 
siastical state or sovereignty to a lay one. 9. The 
giving of A secular or non-sacred character or 
direction to (art. studies, etc.) ; the placing (of 


morals) on a secular basis ; the restricting (of 
education) to secular subjects 1863. 
Secularize (sckitil&roiz), v. z6xr. [ad. F. 
slculariser, f. L. sxcu laris Secular ; see -ize.] 
x. t rarts . To make secular; to convert from 
ecclesiastical to civil possession or use. b. To 
laicize 1846. 9. To make (a monk or monastic 

order) secular 1683. 3. To convert from re- 

ligious or spiritual to material and temporal 
purposes ; to turn (a person, his mind, etc.) 
from a spiritual state to worldliness 1711. 

x. To surprize the possessions of the Church, and to 
S. her patrimony 1657, 

Secund (sikomd), a, 1777. [ad. L. secure- 
dus following, Second.*) Bot. and Zool. Ar- 
ranged on or directed towards one side only $ 
esp. Bot . of the flowers, leaves, or other organs 
of a plant. 

Secundine (se*k®ndain, -in), late ME. [ad. 
late L. secundinse pi., f. secundus following ; see 
Second a . and -ine *.] 1. Obstetrics. The pla- 
centa and other adjuncts of a foetus extruded 
from the womb after the expulsion of the foetus 
in parturition ; the afterbirth. Freq. pi. 9. 
Bot. The second of two coats or integuments 
of an ovule, orig. the inner one, later applied 
to the outer covering: see Primine 1671, 

Secu ndoge-niture. 1855. [f. L. sec undo, j 
advb. form of secundus Second a ., after primo- 
geniture .] The right of succession or inheri- ; 
tance belonging to a second son ; the possession 
so inherited. 

The kingdom of Naples.. was constituted a a of 
Spain 1876. 

Secundum (sJlcD*nd#m). 1563. [L., * ac- 
cording to Used in various med.L. phrases, 
sometimes occurring in Eng. contexts. 

S '. artem : in accordance with the rules of the art 
(chiefly of medicine). S. magis et minus ; * according 
to more and less'; in a quantitative mariner or re- 
spect; in various degrees. S. naturami naturally. 
S. quid 1 1 according to something ’, in some particular 
respect only (opp. to simpliciter). 

|i Secundus (siko-nctfs), a. 1826. [L. secun- 
dus Second a.] Added to a personal name ; 
The second of that name. 

Securance (s/kiD»T 5 ns). rare. 1649. [f. 
Secure v. +-ance.] The action or means of 
securing ,* assurance, security. 

Secure (slkia»-j), sb. 180a. ff. Secure ».] 
The position in which a rifle or musket is held 
when it is 1 secured ’ ; see Secure v. a c. 

Secure (sflriu*\i), a. 1533. [ad. L. securus , 
L se- Se- + cura care. J L (Often in predic. 
use, esp. poet.) x, Without care, careless; free 
from care, apprehension, anxiety, or alarm ; 
over-confident. Now arch , b. Said of times, 
places, actions : In which one is free from fear 
or anxiety 1602. fa. Free from doubt or dis- 
trust ; feeling sure or certain -1794. C 00 * 

fident in expectation -1732. 

x. The way to be safe, Is never to bee s. 1641. Lie 
■till, dry dust, a of change Tknnyson. b. Vpon my 
s. bower thy Vnclc stole With iuyee of cursed Hebenon 
in a Violl Shaks. a. ybhn iv. L 130. b. S. to be as 
blest, as thou canst bear Pops. 

IL x. Rightly free from apprehension ; pro- 
tected from or not exposed to danger j safe 
1582. b. Of actions or conditions: Involving 
no danger; safe 16x7. c. Of an argument, 
means, agent, etc. : Not liable to frul, trust- 
worthy, safe 1729. (L Of a material thing, a 
support or fastening t Not liable to be displaced 
or to yield under strain ; firmly fixed, safe 2841. 
a. Of a place, also of means of protection or 
guardianship : Affording safety 1610. 8. pre- 

dic, In safe custody ; safely in one's possession 
or power 1591. 4* Free from risk as to the 

continued or future possession of something ; 
having a safe prospect of some acquisition or 
desirable event 1664. 5. Of a possession, ac- 

quisition, desirable event, etc.* That may be 
counted on with certainty ; sure to continue or 
to be attained 1713. 

x. Your grace may sit a* If none but wee Doe wot 
of your abode Marlowb. The divell.. would per- 
swade him he might be s. if bee cast himselfe from the 
pinacte 8m T. Browns. From the contagion of the 
world's slow stain. He is a Shblubt. b. A seeming- 
secure and supins sleep 1643. I could pity thee 
exil'd From this a retreat Cowrxa. jg. In Iron 
Walls they deem'd me not a Siiaks. 4. When they 
seemed most a of victory Scott, g. If the worst 


comes to the worst.. my retreat is a Thackkrab, 
Hence Secu're-ly adv. % -ness. 

Secure (s/kiOtu), v, 1593. [f. Secure <*.] 
tx. trans. To make free from care or apprehen- 
sion ; also, to make careless or over-confident 
(rare) -1655. +&• To satisfy, convince. Also, 
to make (a person) fed secure of or against 
some contingency. -1668. 9. To make secure 

or safe. Also fref. 1392. b. Mil, To render 
secure from attack or molestation by the enemy ; 
to take defensive means for the safe execution 
of (a movement ) ; to guard efficiently (a pass, 
a defile) 1617. c. To j. arms : 4 to hold a 
rifle or musket with the muzzle down, and lock 
well up under the arm, the object being to 
guard the weapon from the wet ' 1809. 3. To 

make secure or certain ; * to place beyond 
hazard' (J.), to ensure 1610. b. To make (a 
creditor) certain of receiving payment, by 
means of a m 01 tgage, bond, pledge or the like 
1677. c. To make the payment of (a debt, pen- 
sion, etc.) certain by a mortgage or charge 
upon certain property 1818. 4. To seize and 

confine ; to keep or hold in custody ; to im- 
prison. Now somewhat rare . >643. 5. To 

make fast or firm 1663. b. Burg. To close (a 
vein or artery) by ligature or otherwise, in 
order to prevent loss of blood 166a. C. To get 
hold or possession of (something desirable) as 
the result of effort or contrivance X743. 

x. Oth. 1. iii. 10. a. A pass, .securing me through 
Brabant and Flanders Kvki.yn. The hedge-hog, so 
well secured against all assaults by his prickly hide 
Bukkk. b. The out workes, which secured the 
suburbs 1645. 3 - For he who sings thy Praise, secures 

his own Drydrn. 4. Wilson and Robertson,, .each 
secured betwixt two soldiers of the city guard Scott. 

5. A girdle, .secured by a large buckle of gold Scott. 

6. We took Care to a. some Powder, Ball, and a little 
Bread 1743. Hence Secu*rable a. (rare) capable of 
being secured. 

Securement (sflciQ®ument). rare. i6aa. 
[f. Secure v, +-mknt. J The action or an act 
of securing ; ensuring or making sure. 

Securi- (sflriO®*ri, se:kifiri-) f comb, form of 
L. securis axe, f. secare to cut, as in || Secu*rifer 
[L.]. Ent. one of the Securifera or phyllopha- 
gous hymenoptera. 

Securiform (sikin*Tif£im), a . 1760. [f. 
Securi- + -form.] Axe-shaped, having the 
form of an axe or hatchet. 

Security (sIkiD»Tlti). late ME. [ad. I. 
securitas, f. securus Secure a . ; see -1TY.] L 
The condition of being secure, x. The condi- 
tion of being protected from or not exposed to 
danger ; safety, a. Freedom from doubt. Now 
chiefly, well-founded confidence, certainty. 
1597, 8- Freedom from care, anxiety or ap- 

prehension ; a feeling of safety . arch. Formerly 
often spec, culpable absence of anxiety, careless- 
ness. 1555. 

1. Th« and hi* ronrf enjoyed .the s. of the 

marshes and fortifications of Ravenna Gibbon, a. 
She told Mi. Hall they might count on her with a. 
C Bkohte. 3. S. Is Mortals cheefest Encmie Shake. 

II A means of being secure, z. Something 
which makes safe } a protection, guard, defence 
1586. 9. Ground for regarding something as 

secure, safe, or certain j an assurance, guaran- 
tee 1623, 3. Property deposited or made over, 

or bonds, recognizances, or the like entered 
into, by or on behalf of a person in order to 
secure his fulfilment of an obligation, and for- 
feitable In the event of non-fulfilment X450. 4. 
One who pledges himself (or is pledged) for 
another, a surety 1597. 5. A document held 

by a creditor as guarantee of his right to pay- 
ment. Hence, any form of investment guar- 
anteed by such documents. Chiefly pi, 169a 
s. Concealment was his only * 1701. A good fire., 
was always a perfect a. against . .wild beasts 183s. a. 
When love is an unerring light, And Joy Its own s. 
Words w. 3. Phr. To enter (in or tmte), plod, give 
(in), go, Hput in, take e. 1 Being this day summoned 
. . to give in a for his good behaviour Pswa transf. 
The word of a Gracchus, . was his bond I and a bond 
which was a first-rate a 1878. 5. Liquid Securities, 

or in other words, those easily convertible into cash 
when necessity arises 1879. 

Sedan (s/dsrn). 1635. [Origin obso.] a* 
A closed vehicle to seat one person, borne on 
two poles by two bearers, one In front and one 
behind, b. transf, A litter, palanquin, or the 
like 1646. c. A motor car having n single 
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SEDAN CHAIR 

compartment for (bur or more persons including 
the driver (CZ.S.) igiK. 

' Sedan chair. Hist. 1615. m prec. a, b. 

Sedate (sfdJi’t), a. 1663. [ad. L. sedatus , 
udart to settle, allay, f. root sed- as in L, sedere \ 
see Sit v.~] % . Calm, quiet, composed ; cool, 

sober, collected; undisturbed by passion or 
excitement, fa. Of physical objects t Quiet j 
motionless, or smooth and steady in motion 
-X728. 

x. He was., of a a look, something approaching to 
gravity Stxkne. That s. and clerical bird, the rook 
hicKBNs. Hence Seda'te ly, adv., >neaa. 

Sedation (s/dri-Jan). 1543. [a, F. s/datum , 
or ad. L. sedationem, f. sed are ; see prec.] The 
action of allaying, assuaging, or making calm. 

Sedative (scd&tiv), a. and sb. late ME. 
[a. F. s/datif, or ad. med.L. sedativus , f. L. 
udart ; see SEDATE and -ivk."[ Med. A. adj. 
That has the property of allaying, assuaging, 
or soothing. B. sb. A sedative medicine 1785. 
H Se defendendo (if dffendemdi). 1548. 
[Law Latin.] Law. ‘ In self-defence * ; a plea 
which if established is held to remove legal 
guilt from a homicide. 

Sedent (srd£nt),<z. 1682. [ad. L. sedentem, 
udere to sit.] Of a figure : Sitting. 

Sedentary (sedgntfiri), a . and sb. 1598. 
[ad. F. s/den taire , ad. L. sedent arius, f. sedent ern 
Sedent; see -ary 1 .] A. adj. x. Of habits, 
occupations, etc. : Requiring continuance in a 
sitting posture 1603. a. Of persons: Accus- 
tomed or addicted to sitting still ; engaged in 
sedentary pursuits ; not in the habit of taking 
physical exercise 1663. tb. Slothful, inactive 
-1707. 3* Remaining in one place of abode; 

not migratory. Of a tribunal, assembly, judge, 
etc. . Established in one place ; not ambulatory. 
Now rare . 1598. tb. Of a material thing : Motion- 
less -1787. c. Zool. Inhabiting the same region 
through life ; not migratory. Also of mollusca, 
etc. 1 Confined to one spot, not locomotory. Of 
Spiders : see B. 1834. t4. Deliberate -1(573. 

*. If thy life be s.. exercise thy body Fvllrr. & 
S. victims of unhealthy toil 1816. 3. b. While the 

•edentarie Earth, . .at taines Her end without least 
morion Milt. 4. S. si rules Fullbr. 

B. sb. Zool. One of a group of spiders (Seden- 
tarix ) which take their prey by means of a web 
in or near which they remain watching 1815. 
Hence So - doctor i-ly adv., -ness. 

| Sederunt (sidiwrdnt). Se. 1628. [L., 

* there were sitting* (sc. the following persons), 

grd pers. pi, perf. ind.of sedere to sit, used subst.] 
1. A sitting of a deliberative or judicial body ; 
now chiefly of an cccl. assembly, b. transf. 
A sitting for discussion or talk. Also, loosely, 
a sitting (of a person! at some occupation, over 
the bottle, or the like. 1825. 9. The list of 

persons present at a sitting 1701. 

1. Pkr. Act qfs. (Sc. Law), an ordinance for regu- 
lating the forma of procedure before the Coart of 
Session. 

Sede vacante (sPdx viksemta). 1535- [L-, 

• the seat being vacant \] || 1. Eccl. As aavb. 
phr. : During the vacancy of an episcopal see. 
9. As sb. % The vacancy of a see or seat 2589. 

Sedge (sedg). [OEL Sf(g OTeut. * sagjot , 
f. *sag ; cf. Saw xA 1 ] x. Any of various coarse 
grassy, rush-like or flag-like plants growing in 
wet places ; also variously applied spec . , e, g. to 
the cyperaceous genera Cartx and Cladium, to 
the Sweet Flag (Acorns) and the Wild Iris (Iris 
Pseudacorus). b. An Individual plant or stalk 
of sedge (rare) X450. c. Bot. Formerly, a plant 
of the genus Cartx ; now usu in wider sense, 
a plant of the family Cyperacem 1785, a. Short 
for s.-fiy. Chiefly silver $ 1880. 

at/rib. and Comb . ; s--fly, a caddis or may-fly l also, 
sn imitation of this used in fly-fishing t -warbler, a 
Bmall bird* Acrocephalue schmnobmnus, of tin family 
Syiviidm, common in marshy districts. 

Sedged (sedgri), a. 1610. [f. prec. + -ED *.] 
tx. Woven with sedge. SHAKfl. a. Agric. Of 
bau: Affected with hedging 1844. 3- Bor- 

dered with sedge 1866. 

1 And what t, brooks are Thames's tributaries 
M. Arnold. 

Sedging (srdxin). i8ao. [f. Sedge + 
*JNG 1 J Agric. A disease incident to oats, 
characterised by a thickening of the stem near 
(he ground, said to be caused by a grub. 
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Sedgy (se’dgi), a. 15 66. [f. Sedge + 

-Y l . J x. Covered or bordered with sedge or 
sedges, a. Having the nature or properties 
of sedge 1625. +3. Made of or thatched with 

sedge -1835. 

x. On the gentle Seuemes siedgie banke Shaks. 
HSedlle (sfdoHi). PI. sedilia fsfdi-114). 
x 793* [L*» f. root of sedere to sit.] pi. A series 
of seats in a church, usu. three in number, either 
movable or recessed in the wall and crowned 
with canopies, pinnacles, etc., usu. placed on 
the south side of the choir near the altar for 
the use of the clergy, Rarely sing, one of the 
sedilia. 

Sediment (se*dim&it) f sb. 1547. [a. F. 

sidiment , ad. L. sedimentum , f. sedere to sit, 
settle.] x. Matter composed of particles which 
fall by gravitation to the bottom of a liquid. 

a. spec, (in Geol., etc.). Earthy or detrital 
matter deposited by aqueous agency 1684. 

a. The snow gradually wasted, but it left its s. be- 
hind Tyndall. Hence Se'dlment v. irons, to de- 
posit as s. Sedime'ntal a. of the nature of s. (rare). 

Sedimentary (sedime’ntAri), a. and sb. 
T830. [f prec, + -ARY *.] A. adj. x. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of sediment 1846. a. 
Geol. Of rocks, etc. : Formed by the deposition 
of sediment 1830. B. sb. A s. formation or 
deposit 1878. 

Sedimentation (setdimSntfWon). 1874. 
[f. Sediment j*+-ation.] Deposition of 
sediment; j pee. in Geol. (see Sediment sb. 2). 

Sedition (sfdi-Jan). [a. OF., ad. L. seditio- 
nem, f. sed- (see Se-) + ittoncm a going, f ire to 
go.] fi. Violent party strife; an instance of 
this -1628. a. a. A concerted movement to 
overthrow an established government ; a revolt, 
rebellion, mutiny. Now rare. 1 585. b. Conduct 
or language inciting to rebellion against the 
constituted authority in a state 1838. 

l But there would be thoughts of a. in one towards 
another in the city Hobbes. a. a. The matter of 
seditions is of two kindcs, Much povertye and much 
discontent Bacon. b. As for s. itself 1 do not think 
that any such offence is known to English law 1883. 
Hence Sedl’tionary sb. « Skditionist (now rare) j 
adj. seditious. 

Seditionist (sfdi-fanisO 1786. [f. prec. 
+ -1ST ] One who practises sedition or incites 
others to sedition. 

Seditious (s/di'jas), a. 1447. [ad. OF. 

seditieux , ad. L. seditiosus, f. seditionem SEDI- 
TION ; see -ous.] x. Given to or guilty of 
sedition ; in early use, factious, turbulent ; now 
chiefly, engaged in promoting disaffection or 
inciting to levolt against constituted authority, 

b. absol. Seditious persons 1535. . n. Of, per- 

taining to, or of the nature of sedition ; tending 
to incite to or provoke sedition 1455. 

1. That sed i ci ous and wicked cite Covekdale 
1 Esdras iv, is. An illegal or possibly a. club 1908. 
a. He had made sedicious sermons 1560. S. words, 
s. libels, and s. conspiracies 1883. Hence Seditious- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Seduce (sfdifi's), v. 1477. [ad. L. seducer t t 
to lead aside or away, f. se- Se- + ducercA x. 
trams. To persuade (a vassal, servant, soldier, 
etc.) to desert his allegiance or service. 2. To 
leaa (a person) astray in conduct or belief ; to 
tempt, entice, or beguile to do something wrong, 
foolish, or unintended 1519. 3* To induceja 

woman) to surrender her chastity 2560. 4. To 
decoy (from or to a place) ; to lead astray (into). 
Obs. exc. with notion of sense a. 1668. 

1. Suttle he needs must be. who could s. Angels 
Milt. a. For me, the Gola of France did not s. 
Shake. He is seduced into a life of pleasure 1875. 
Hence 8edu*ceable, Sedu’cible a. 

Seducement (sMifi’smSnt). Obs. or rare 
1586. [f. prec. + -ment.] x. The action of 
seducing. a. Something which seduces ; an 
insidious temptation 1644. 3* The (act or con- 
dition of being seduced 1605. 

Seducer (s/ditf •sw). 1545. [f. as prec. + 

-hr ] One who or something which seduces ; 
esp. one who seduces a woman. 

He. whose firm faith no reason could remove, Will 
melt before that soft s., love Dxyden. 

Seducing (sfdifi*siij),#/. a. 157& P* Se- 
duce v . + -ing *.] That seduces. 1. Tempting 
to evil. a. Alluring, attractive, * bewitching 
(Of. F. sdduisant.) WOW rare. 1748. 

a Well, it Is very a to be pitied, after all Scott. 
Hence Sed u 'c lu g l y ado. 1 
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Seduction (sAin-k/on). 1596. [a. F. seduc- 
tion or ad. L. seductionem, f. udueere Seduce v."\ 
x. The action or an act of seducing (a person; 
to err in conduct or belief, tb. The condition 
of being led astray -1653. a. The action of in- 
ducing (a woman) to surrender her chastity 
1785 . g. Something which seduces ; a cause 
of erfor ; an allurement 2554. 

3. Surrounded by all the seductions most dassKog 
to youth 1838. 

Seductive (sfdn-ktiv), a. 1771. [f. L .sc* 
duct-, udueere Seduce v. ; see -ive .1 tx . 
Tending to lead astray -178a. a. Alluring, 
enticing, winning 1771. 

a. The a. pleasures of opium-eating 1871. Hence 
Sedu’ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Seductress (s/dxrktres). 1803. [f. f s educ- 
tor (a. OF., F. sdducteur , ad. L. seductor) + 
-ess 1 .] A female seducer. 

Sedulity (sWifl llti). 154a. [ad. L. seduli- 
/as, f. sedulus Sbdulous; see -ity.] The 
quality of being sedulous ; painstaking atten- 
tion to duty, diligent application, industry, 
tb. pi. Assiduities, attentions -1707. 

I stood amazed at his s. and memory Evelyn. 

Sedulous (se*dis?lds),a. 1540. [f. L. sedu- 
lus + -ous.] x. Diligent, active, constant In 
application to the matter in hand ; assiduous, 
persistent 1593. a. Of actions : Constant, per- 
sistent 1540. 

1. He was s. in paying court to the people 1816. a 
He paid s, attention to the interests of nis borough 
1833. Hence Se*dulous-ly adv., -neaa. 

)| Sedum (6f‘d#m). 1440. [L., honseleek.] 

•fn. Any of certain crassulaceous plants, house- 
leek, stonccrop, orpine, etc. b. Bot. A genus of 
plants (family Crassulaceee), the British species 
of which are known as stone crop. 

See (si), sb. ME. [a. OF. s/, sed, var. of 
sii, sied \ — pop, L. *sidem, altered f. cl. L. 
sldem seat.] x. A seat, place of sitting, fa. 
A seat of dignity or authority; esp. a royal 
seat, throne. Hence the rank or position sym- 
bolised by a throne. -1590. +b. transf. and Jig. 
(One's) place of abode -1596. 9. a. The seat, 

chair, or throne of a bishop hi his church. Now 
only arch , ME. b. The office or position in- 
dicated by sitting in a particular episcopal 
chair ; the position of being bishop of a particu- 
lar diocese 1450. c. spec. (Chiefly with defining 
word. e. g. Apostolic, Holy.) The office or 
position of Pope ; the Papacy ; the authority or 
jurisdiction belonging to the Pope ; occas. the 
Pope in his official capacity ME. td. A city in 
which the authority symbolized by the throne 
(of a bishop, etc.) is considered to reside -1757, 

1. a. loutt laugh t on Venus from hia aoueraigne %. 
SrsNssa. 


See (sf), v. Pa. t aaw (sf) ; pa. pple. 1 
(sfn). [Com Teut str. vb.; OE. s/on, derived 
from pre-TeuL *seq u ~, of disputed relationship.] 
1. trans. To perceive (light, colour, external ob- 
jects and their movements) with the eyes, or by 
the sense of which the eye is the specific organ, 
b. predicated of the eve ME. c.To behold (visual 
objects) in imagination, or in a dream or vision 
ME. d. With sb. or pron. and int. or compl. as 
obj. OE. a. absol. and intr. To perceive objects 
by sight. Formerly often, to have the faculty 
of sight, not to be blind. ME, 3. (jfg*) trans. 
To perceive mentally ; to apprehend by thought 
(a truth, etc.), to recognize the force of (a 
demonstration). Often with ref. to metaphorical 
light or eyes. ME. b. In literary use, expres- 
sions like * we have seen * a * we shall s.' v etc. are 
common with ref. to what has been or to to be 
narrated or proved in the book, late MEL c 
absol . Often with virtual ellipsis of obj. -clause, 
esp. in parenthetic use, or preceded by ax or is 
ME d. trans . To perceive, apprehend, or 
appreciate in a particular manner. Also absol. 
esp. in to s. with m to agree in opinion with 
another person, 1386, 4. trans. With mixed 

literal and fig. sense: To perceive by visual 
tokens MEL b* To learn by reading. lata ME* 
5. To direct the sight (literal or metaphorical) 
intentionally to; to look at, contemplate, exam- 
ine, inspect, or scrutinise; to visit (a ptaoe); to 
attend (a play, etc.) as a spectator ME. h To 
look at, read (a book, document, etc.). Now 
chiefly in certain formulae {see below), MEL c. 
The imper. jar to used in boo k s to tutor to a 
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passage elsewhere In which Information will be 
found 1608. d. The imper. is often employed 
exclamatorily : ■■ Behold i OE. 6. With in- 
direct question as obj. t To ascertain by inspec- 
tion, inquiry, experiment, or consideration. 
Also absol. late ME. b. To make sure by in- 
spection that certain conditions exist 1440. 7. 

With adv. or phrase: To escort (a person) 
home, to the door, etc. 1607. 8. To ensure by 

supervision or vigilance that something shall 
be done or not done ME. b. Coupled by and 
with another verb : To be careful to (do some- 
thing) colloq. 1766. 9. To view or regard as, to 

judge, deem ME. 10. To know by observation 
(ocular and other), to witness; to meet with in 
the course of one’s experience ; to have personal 
knowledge of; to he living at (a certain period 
of time) OE- b. With clause, obj. and inf., or 
obj. and complement : To observe, find. Also 
(chiefly in the future tense), to And, to come to 
know in the course of events. Often adsol. late 
ME. c. Willingness (or unwillingness) to s. an 
event is often predicated as equivalent to willing- 
ness (or unwillingness) that the event should oc- 
cur. Hence, occas. — to allow (something to 
happen), late M E. d. transf. Of things, places, 
etc. : To be contemporary with and in the 
neighbourhood of, to be the scene of (an event) ; 
to be in existence during (a period of time). 
Also of a period of time: To be marked by (an 
event). 1739. xi. To experience in one’s own 
person ; to undergo, enjoy, or suffer. Now 
rare, OE. xe. To be in the company of, to 
meet and converse with (a person) ME. b. To 
obtain an interview with, call upon, or meet in 
order to consult or confer with, give directions 
to or receive directions from. In U.S. eolloq. 

' To interview or consult in order to influence, 
esp. improperly, as in order to bribe ’. 1782. 

c. To receive as a visitor ; to admit to an inter- 

view 1500. td. absol. To s. ( together to meet 
one another -1613. 13. Gaming. To meet (a 

betb or meet the bet of (another player), by 
staking an equal sum. Now chiefly in Poker. 
*599* 14- Mil. Of a fortification, artillery, etc. : 

To command or dominate (a position) 1829, 

i- The other Comet could be seen with the naked 
eye 1665. Phr. To s. doable , to s. two objects where 
only one exists, esp. as a sign of drunkenness. To 
s. the red light , to see danger ahead ; to take fright. 
To s. the bach of, to be rid of (an unwelcome \isitor, 
etc.) j so to s. the last of. To s. things (colloq. ), to have 
hallucinations. To s. the light , red. one's way : see 
the associated words. To s. daylight or lights to have 
a clear perception of things, c. Phr. To s. a vision. 

d. I saw the tears start from his eyes 1779. I say 
what I saw done Swinbuhnk. a. I write and read 
till I can’t s., and then I walk 171a. So drunk that 
he could not a. Fielding. There are no ears to hear, 
or eyes to s. Keats. 3. She saw nothing before her 
but distress and misery 1835. I see that you are 
speaking your mind 1875. Why didn't you tell 
Geoffrey you didn't s. the good of sending so many? 
«888. b. What.. the English did will be seen later 
on Kipling, c. Look'ee Serjeant, no Coaxing, no 
Wheedling, d'ye a Farquhar. / s., often used colloq. 
in assenting to an explanation or argument. You 
sometimes appended parenthetically to a statement of 
a fact known to the hearer, which explains or excuses 
something that provokes surprise or blame. d. 
Thou . .dost neuer s. me as 1 am Sidney. Phr. To s. 
eye to eye : see Eve sbJ I. 4. 4. Don't you s. I am tired 
to death 7 ^ 1765. She was never seen angry but twice 
or thrice in her life Thackeray. b. Did you s. her 
death in the paper? Thackeray. 5. The finish was 
one worth going miles to s. 1878. We have trotted 
about, .and seen the sights i88x- b. No man would 
advance money upon an estate without seeing the 
title deeds 1818, Seen and allmved, seen and ap- 
proved, etc., a formula used in certifying the official 
inspection of a document, d. But s., the evening 
star comes forth)) Woedsw. 6. I am just going to 
ride out to s. if air and exercise will get me a stomach 
1766. absol. Ah, something terrible has happened ! 

I must run and s. 1 Hawthorne. 7. We saw the 
ladies into the brougham 1888. To t. (a person) off, 
to be present at (his) starting fox a journey) used 
imper. to a dog to urge him to scare a person away. 

To s. (a book) through the press. 8. It behoves us to 
a that we are net outstripped by our rivals abroad 
1884. b. If you get your letters ready. ., I will a and 
get them franked 18x5. 9. Others may doe as they 

a good 1863. xo. 1 never saw his equal for pluck 
and daring Thackeray. Phr. To s. life, the world, 
to acquire experience of the activities or pleasures 
of human existence. To have seen better days , 
to hlive been formerly better off than now. To 
have seen one's day , one's best days , to be no longer 
in one's prime, b. At length he came to a reso- 
lution, .to 'wait arid a* what would turn up for the I 
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best x8a«. See also Wait v. C. Phr. Til s. him 
hanged {damned, further, etc.) first (colloq. )i d. 
Eighteen rivers nave seen their navigation im- 
proved 1849. *x. Remember, my tonne, that shee 

saw many dangers for thee Tobit iv. 4. They a A 
l.appy youth, and their old age Is beautiful and free 
Wordsw. To have seen service : see Service * 1 1 . 6 b. 
ta. Phr. To go or come to (or and) s., to visit, call 
upon. To s. much or little o/{u person), to be often 
or seldom in his society; He saw little of any Whigs 
Macaulay. b. I want him to come and a a phy- 
sician about the illness of which he spoke to me 1875. 
c. My master is just going to dinner, and can't a 
anybody now 1803. d. Cymb. 1. i. 134. 

Phr. Let me x., let us s., indicating that the speaker 
is trying to recall something to memory, or finds it 
necessary to reflect before answering a question. 
(. Fair , etc.) to see , in visible aspect. 

Phraseological combs. *with preps. See about — . 
To attend to ; to take steps with reference to ; also, to 
see whnt can lie done with regard to. Til s. about tt , 
often used colloq, lo evade giving an immediate de- 
cision. S. Into — . To perceive (by physical or 
mental sight) what Is below the surface of. tS. on, 
upon — . To look on, look at. S. through — . 
To s. objects on the other side of (an aperture, or 
something transparent). Hence fig., to penetrate (a 
disguise, fallacious appearance), to detect an impos< 
turc), to perceive the real character or aims of (a per- 
son). Phr. To s. through a brick wall, to have ab- 
normal acuteness. S. to — . a. To attend to, do 
what is needful for; to provide for the wants of ; to 
charge oneself with (a duty, a business), b. To take 
speual care about (n matter). advs. S. 

out. a. To survive. b. In a drinking contest, to 
outlast. C. To go through with to the eml. S. 
through. To continue to watch or take part in (a 
matter) until the end ; to take care that (a person) 
comes successfully through his difficulties. 

See-bright (srbrait). 1863. [f. See v. + 

Bright a. A rendering of clcar-eye , perversion 
of clary .] * Clary sb .■ 

Seed (s/d), sb. [OE. sxd : — OTent. 
ssedo-, f. root *j«- to Sow.] 1. a. That which 
is or may be sown; the (ripe) ovules of 
plant or plants, esp. as collected for the pur- 
pose of being sown. Also, Agric. and Hort., 
applied to other parts of plants (e. g. tutors, 
bulbs) when preserved for the purpose of propa- 
gating a new crop. In pi., kinds of seed. b. 
An individual grain of seed. In Pot., restricted 
to the fei tilized ovule of a phanerogam, but pop. 
applied also to the ' spore ’ of a cryptogam, etc. 
OE. c. pi. {a) Land sown with corn, (b) Clover 
and 'artificial' grasses raised from seed. 1794. 
d. collect, sing, and pi. Various kinds of grain 
suitable as the food of a cage-bird 1897. 9 .fig. 

The germ or latent beginning of some growth 
or development. Also, with ref. to the Parable 
of the Sower, applied to religious or other teach- 
ing, viewed with regard to its degree of fruit- 
fulness. OE. 3. ■■ Semen. Now rare. ME. 
4. Offspring, progeny. Now rare exc. in Bibli- 
cal phraseology. OE. 5. a. sing, and pi. The 
ova of the lobster and of the silkworm moth 
1620. b. Oyster-spat 1721. 

I. Every herb bearing s. Gen. i. 39. Phr. To run to 
s. (see Run v.*) ; also fto grow to s., be in s. | Ob 
fie, fie, ’us an vnweeiled Garden That growes to S. 
Shaks. b. Like the dry remnant of a garden flower 
Whose seeds are shed Wordsw. s. Yet then likewise 
the wicked seede of vice Began to spring Spenser. 
The seeds of knowledge may be planted in solitude, 
but must be cultivated in publick Johnson. 4. His s. 
shal hycorae faderles in straunge lond Cajcton. 

attrib. and Comb. : 8. -bed, a bed for sowing seeds ; 
the seedlings growing there ; -box, (<*) the receptacle 
for the a. in a grain-sowing-machine ; (b) U. S. a plant 
of the genus Ludwigia (from its cubical pod)| -bud, 
Bot. the lower part of the pistil ; the rudiment of the 
s.-vessel or the embryo fruit ; -coat, Bot. « Testa ; 
•cotton, cotton in its native state, with the seed not 
separated ; -eater, -feeder, any granivorous bird, 
spec, the Grass-quit, Phoni/ara bi color j afield, a 
field where s. is sown ; -lac, resin broken off the twigs 
of trees and triturated with water ; -leaf, -lobe, ~ 
Cotyledon 3 ; -pan, a pan of red earthenware used 
for the raising of plants from seed j -plant, (a) a plant 
grown from need, a seedling; (b) a plant grown for 
its seed ; -plot = s.-bed (now only trassgfi and fig.) ; 
•snipe, a bird of the S. Amer. genus Thinocoryt\ 
•tick, a mite of the family Ixodidm ; -vessel a Peri- 
carp i -weed, a weed that propagates itself by seed- 
ing. Hence See*dlese a. devoid of a or seeds. 

Seed (sfd), v. late ME. [f. prec.] L tntr. 
To produce seed ; to run to seed. tAlso occas. 
pass. fa^To develop into something undesir- 
able 1898. 

First doe we bud, then blowt next s., last fall 1600. 
IL tram. 1. To sow (land) with seed 1440. 

9. To sow (a particular kind of seed) upon liuld 
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1560. To sprinkle or cover a surface 

lightly with ; so, to decorate the material of a 
garment with powdering of small ornament 
-1678. 4. To remove the seeds from Jfruit), to 
* stone ' 1904. 5. Lawn Tennis , etc. To place 

the names of selected players in a tournament in 
certain places in an order of names otherwise 
decided by lot, so as to ensure that those 
players shall not meet in an early stage of the 
tournament (orig. U.S.) 1911. 

x. He giues them also Wheat to 8. their land 1598. 
Phr. To s. down, to sow grass or clover seeds amongst 
(a crop of oats, wheat, etc ). 3. Theosophia. . . all in 

white, a blue mantle seeded with starres B. Jons. 
See- d -cake. 1573. A sweet cake flavoured 
with caraway seeds. 

See-d-com. 1599. Grain (occas. a grain 
of corn) for sowing in order to produce a new 
crop. 

Seeder (gpdai). [OE. sbdere, f. s&d Seed 
sb, ; see -er L] +i. One who sows seed ; a 
sower -1500. 9. A mechanical contrivance for 

sowing seed 1875. 

Seedling (s»-dlin), sb. and a. 1660. [f. 

Seed sb. + -LING 1 .] A. sb. 1. A young plant 
developed from a seed, esp. one raised from 
seed as disL from a slip, cutting, etc. a. A 
small seed 1809. 

a. N ot so much os the shadow, hint, or merest s. of 

a kiss Hardy. 

B. adj. 1. Developed or raised from seed 
1683. a. Of the nature of a small seed ; exist- 
ing in a rudimentary state 1886. 3. Of oysters: 

Hatched from * seed ’ 186a. 

a. He saw that I.. had some s. brains which would 
come up in time Rubkin. 

Seed-lip (srdlip). [OE. sidlSap ; see Seed 
sb, and Leap sb*\ A basket in which seed is 
carried in the process of sowing by hand. 
+See*dness. 1440. [f. Seed v. + -ness.] The 
action of sowing or state of being sown -1710, 
Seed-pearl (s<*dp 5 il). 1551- [f. Seed^.] 

A minute pearl having the appearance of a 
seed, usu. drilled and fastened to some material 
to be worn as an ornament. 

Bracelets of Li aided Hair, Pomander, and Seed- 
Pearl Steele. 

Seedsman (sf'dzmitn). 159a. [f. genitive 
of Seed sb. + Man sb.’] x. A sower of seed. 
9 A dealer in seed 1691. 

Seed-time (s/'djtaitn). late ME. [f. Seed 
sb. + Time The season of sowing seed. 
While the earth remaincth, seed-time and haruest 
.shall not cease Gen. viii. a a. 

Seedy (ss -di), a . 1574. [f. Seed sb. + -Y 1 .] 
1. Abounding in seed, full of seed. 9. Shabby, 
ill-looking (like a flowering plant that has run 
to seed) 1739. b. Unwell, poorly, 'not up to 
the mark ' 1858. 3. Glass-making. Containing 

minute bubbles 1836. 

A 1. (poor) half-pay Captain 1739. b. This 
morning 1 was veiy dull and s. Dickens. 

Comb. -. 8. -toe, a diseased condition of a horse's 
foot. Hence See’di-ly adv., -ness. 

Seeing (s/'irj), quasi -conj. 1503. fang, 
pres. pple. of See v. ] S. (that ) : Considering 
the fact that ; inasmuch as ; since, because. 

As towching the house of the Charterhouse 1 pray. . 
that it may be turned into a better use (a. it is in the 
face of the world) Cranmer. 

Seek, sb. 1500. [f. next.] A scries of 

notes upon a horn calling out hounds to begin 
a chase. Usu. to blow a s. -1826. 

Seek(sfk), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. sought 
(sQtJL [Com. Teut. wk. vb. ; OE. s/can, sdhte, 
f. OTeut. *sdh- : — pre-Tcut. *sag - ; cf. L. sagire 
to perceive by scent. Gr. loBai to lead 
The normal representative of OE. siean is dial. 
seech (cf. Beseech).] I. trans. 1. To go in 
search or quest of; to try to And, look for . 
9. To try to discover or find out. Also with 
out , up. Now rare or Obs. OE. 3. To go 
to. visit, resort to (a place), arch. OE. T4. 
To come or go to (a person) in order to see 
or visit him ; to resort to (for help, or the like) 
-1538. b. spec. To approach, draw near to 
(God), in prayer, etc. [A Hebraism.] OE. tg. 
To pursue with hostile Intention; to go to 
attack, advance against ; to persecute, harass, 
afflict -1606. 0. To try to obtain ; to try to 

bring about or effect. Also with out. OE. t. 
To ask for, demand, request (from a person) j 
to inquire OE. b. pass. To be courted, to be 
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'in request ' as a companion. Of a woman : To 
be wooed or Asked in marriage. 1671. 8. To 

search, explore (a place) in order to find some* 
thing ME. fb- With immaterial obj. ; To 
examine, investigate, scrutinize ; to try, test 
-x6ix. q. To make it one's aim, to try or 
attempt to (do something) OE. 

t. I will go aeeke Some Ditch, wherein to dye 
Shakb. Other persons should be sought who can 
do the necessary business with more skill Burkk. 
Phr. To s. dead, chiefly in the imper., as an order 
given to a dog to seek and retrieve killed game. a. 
Now let vs on, my Lords,,. And seeks how we may 
preiudice the Foe Shaks. Its cause must be sought 
in the state.. of the atmosphere 1803. 3. fTo. s. a 
saint , etc., to visit his shrine; To Caunturbury they 
wcndo The hooly blisfu) martir for to seke Chaucrr. 

& b. O God.. early wil 1 seke the Covbrdalb Ps. 

ii(i). 4. Ant . It Cl. u. ii. 16 x. 6. She sought con. 
solaiion in district visiting 1908. 7. I will seeke satis- 
faction of you Shaks. b. His daughter, {.ought by 
many Prowest Knights Milt. 8. b. Cymb. iv. ii. 160. 
9 He sought to drown his sorrow for the defeat in 
floods of beer Thackeray. 

II. intr. 1. absol. To make search OE. 9. To 
go, resort, pay a visit (to, unto a person, to, 
into a place). Obs. exc. arch , ME. b. To 
apply, have recourse to or unto (a person, for 
something); to pay court, make request or 
petition to. Obs. exc. arch. late ME. ■f*c« To 
resort to (a remedy, means of help) -1819. 

s. Yf wyll haue hym, goo, & syke, syke, syke I 
1450. To have far to : cf. 111 . 1. a. Wisdoms self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired Solitude Milt. b. You 
have been sought to by some of the first Families in 
the Nation, for your Alliance Richardson, c. S. to 
prayer and penance Scott. 

Phr. S. after — . To go in quest of, look for ; to 
try to find, reach^ or obtain. Now chiefly in passive : 
To be desired or in demand ; to be courted, to have 
one’s presence desired. S. for — . (— 1 . t, a, 5.) 
fS. on. Upon — . a. To set on, attack, assail. D. 
To approach, (a person) in order to obtain something. 

III. Uses of the infinitive to seek. 1. Not to 
be found or not yet found, not at hand, absent, 
missing, lacking. Far to s., far out of reach, 
a long way off. late ME. b. With neg. ; Not 
hard to find, not absent or wanting. Also not 
far to s. late ME. a. Of a person, his faculties, 
etc. : a. At a loss or at fault ; unable to act, 
understand, etc. ; puzzled to know or decide. 
Obs. or arch, late ME. b. Wanting or deficient 
in; without skill or learning in. With fori 
At a loss for, unable to find. arch. 1522. 

Comb. : s.-no-farther, -further, a kind of apple. 

Seeker (sf-kai). ME. [f. Seek v. + -er 1.] 
1. One who seeks, b. Eccl. Hist . (With capital 
S.) As the designation assumed by a class of 
sectaries in the 16 -17th c., who professed to be 
seeking the true church, etc. 1645. 9. An in- 

strument used in seeking or searching 1658. 
tSeel,».i 1618. [Origin obsc.] Naut. ititr. 
Of a ship: To make a sudden lurch to one side 
-1753- Hence fSeel sb. -1753* 


Seel (a/l), 1500. [Later f. si/e, ad. OF. 

eilter , f. cit eyelash.] x. trans. To close the 
eyes of (a hawk or other bird) by stitching up 
the eyelids with a thread tied behind the head ; 
chiefly used as part of the taming process in 
falconry. Also, to stitch up (the eyes of a bird). 
9. transf. To close (a person's eyes). Also^f. 
to make blind, hoodwink. 1591. 

a. Shee that so young could giue out such a Seeming 
To seele her Fathers eyes vp Shaks. 

Seely (sPll), a. Obs. exc. dial. [Com, 
WGer. ; OE. ***//> :-OTeut. *swtigo-, l. *sacln 
luck, happiness. See SlLLY.] 1. Happy, bliss- 
ful ; fortunate, lucky, well-omened, auspicious. 
9. Spiritually blessed ; pious, holy, good ME. 
8- Innocent, harmless ME. 4- Deserving of 
pity or sympathy ; miserable ; helpless, defence- 
less ME. 5. Insignificant ; mean, poor $ feeble 
ME. 7. Foolish, simple, silly 1599. 

Seem (s/m), v. [ME. seme, a. ON. sdma, 
(. sdmr fitting, seemly.] +1. quasi-/raaj. with 
obj. orlg. dative. To be suitable to, befit, beseem. 
Also absol . -1613. 

For it seemeth much In a King, if. .he can take 
hold of any superficiall Ornaments and shewes of 
learning Ba^un. 

H. intr . To have a semblance or appearance. 
•As personal verb* x. To appear to be, to be 
apparently (what is expressed by the comple- 
ment) ME, a. With inf 1 To appear to be or 
to do something ME. b. In mod. use, the 
oombination of seems with an inf. often -» the 


finite verb qualified by * probably 4 if the evi- 
dence may be trusted ’ X84X. c. To appear to 
oneself ; to imagine oneself, or think one per- 
ceives oneself, to do something 1638. 3. To 

appear to exist or to be present. Chiefly in 
there seems (followed by the subject) ; otherwise 
poet, or rhet. Also, there seems to be. late ME. 

1. As the mone lyght, Ageyn whom all the sterres 
semen But smale candela Chaucer. A silly rogue, 
but one that would seem a gentleman Petya a. The 
Parian Marble, there, shall s. to move, In breathing 
Statues Dryden. Young women are not the angels 
they s. to be 1756. b. Sicily seems to contain no iron 
1841. c. 1 s. again to share thy smile, I a. to hang 
upon thy tone Shelley. 3. There seemed a general 
consensus of opinion that inventors were a nuisance 
1883. 

** Impersonal uses. 1. It seems, a. It ap- 

pears, it is apparently true (that) ; it is seen 
(that). Also followed by as if, as though. ME. 
b. Used parenthetically. Often m 'So I am 
informed , or 4 As it appears from rumour or 
report late ME c. It should /., it would s. : 
expressing more of hesitation or uncertainty 
than it seems, late ME. 9. The it of the imper- 
sonal verb is sometimes omitted ME. 

,*• It seemes to mee, That yet we sleeps, we dreame 
Shaks. It seems I must remit seeing you 1687. Phr. 
It seems so, so it seems = ‘it seems that it is so ’. t>. 

There is still, however, it seems, a hope for mankind 
Macaulay. c. From all this it would a. that he 
could not have been much under fifty when he was 
compelled to abjure 1902. a. Her seemed she scarce 
had been a day One of God’s choristers D. G. Ros- 
sktti. If he did so, as seems likely enough, it was 
excusable (mod.). 

+IIL trans. To think, deem. To s. good — to 
think good. -1627. b. To think fit -1610. 

It was a Fairye, as al the peple semed Ciiaucer. 
Hence See'mer, one who seems, or makes a pre- 
tence or show. 

Seeming (srmiij), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[-ing *.] The action of Seem v. x. The ac- 
tion or tact of appearing to be. 9. The form 
in which a person or inin^ seems or appears ; 
look, aspect, late ME. 3. External appearance 
considered as deceptive, or as distinguished 
from reality; an illusion, a semblance 1576. 

1. The events which are the most threatening in their 

speak to us of hope 1845. Phr. In s„ in all s., to 
all appearance. f 7 o (my) s. t as (I) think, a. Your 
behaviour is above your s. H. Walpole, 

Seeming (sPraiq), ppl. a. ME. [-ing 2 ] 
That seems, tx. Suitable, beseeming ; accord- 
ing -1687. 9. Apparent to the senses or to the 

mind, as distinct from what is ME. 3. Used 
ad\b. (often hyphened) with other adjs. — next 


2. 1590. 

a. A *. Widow, and a secret Bride Dryden, 3 
With chaungc of cheare the s. simple maid Let fall 
her eyen Spenser, lienee See*nungness, unreal 
pretence, plausibility ; s. existence or presence. 

Seemingly (srmiqli), adv. 1483. [f. prec. 
+ -I.Y 9 .] x. Fittingly, becomingly. Now rare. 
9. To external appearance, apparently 1598. 

3. So far as it appears from the evidence ; so 
far as one can judge from circumstances 1715. 
b. parenthetically. As it seems 1702. 

a. Now the City-Dame was so well bred, ass. to take 
All in Good Part 1692. 

Seemless, a. Obs . exc. arch . 1596. [f. 

Seem v . (assumed to be the source of Seemly 
a.) + -LESS .1 Unseemly; shameful; unfitting. 
Seemly (si'mli), a. [ME. a. ON. sdmiligr , 
f. sdmr becoming ; see Seem v. and -ly *.] x. 
Of a pleasing or goodly appearance, fair, well- 
formed, handsome. Obs. exc. dial. 9. Of 
things 1 Pleasant (esp. to the sight) ; handsome 
in appearance; of fine or stately proportion 
ME. 3. Of conduct, speech, appearance: 
Conformable to propriety or good taste; be- 
coming, decorous ME, t4. Appropriate -1634. 

1. She is nothing so Fayre as she hathe bene re- 
port yd, howbeit she iB well and semelye Cromwell. 
a. Their gownes. .white or of othet seemlie colour 
1585. 3. That our liues be honest and semely, not 

dissolute and lawlesse 1579* 4. Delight is not seemely 
for a foole Prov, xtx. io» Hence Sce'mlihead, 
(arch.) seemlineas. fSee'mU-ly adv., - 0098 . 

Seemly (srmli), adv. ME. [a. ON. salmi- 
liga , f. sdmr; see prec. and -LY 9 .] x. In a 
pleasing manner | so as to present a fair, hand- 
some, or stately appearance. Now arch. 9. 
Fittingly, appropriately j becomingly ME. 

s. A roan before him stood, Not rustic as be tore, but 
seemlier clad Milt, 

Seen (*&),/>//. a. late ME. [pa. pple. of 


See v.] x. In senses of the verb. Now rare 
exc. in antithesis with unseen* a. To be (well, 
ill, etc.) s. 1 to be (well, ill, etc.) versed in some 
art or science. Now arch. 1528. (See also 
Well-seen.) 

a. A schoole-master Well seene In Musicke Shaks. 
Men of mature yeares, and seene in the war res i6aa 

Seep (exp),*, dial, and U.S. 1790. [perh. 
repr. OE. sipian ; see SiFE v.] intr. m Sipe v. 
So Seep sb. moisture that seeps out ; a small 
spring; U.S. a place where petroleum oozes 
out slowly. See'py a. U.S . badly drained. 
Seepage (srp&ds). dial, and U.S. 1895. 
[f. prec. -i- -age.] Percolation or oozing of 
water or fluid ; leakage ; also, that which oozes. 

Seer 1 in sense 1 also srsj). late ME. 
[f. See v. + -ER 1 .] x. gen. One who sees (rare). 
9. One to whom divine revelations are made 
in visions. In mod. use occas. transf., one 
gifted with profound spiritual insight, late ME. 
3. A magician ; one who has the power of second 
sight. Also a crystal-gazer, a scryer. 1661. 

x. Strangers & seldome seers feel the beauty of them 
more than you who dwell with them Jkr. Taylor. 
Hence See*reB8, a female s. See’rship, the office 

or function of a S. 

II Seer 2 (sl*x). Anglo- 1 ml. PI. seer, seers. 
x6x8. [Hindi ser.] A denomination of weight 
varying in different parts of India from over 
3 lb. to 8 ounces (usu, « 9 lb.). As a measure 
of capacity ■■ a litre, or 1*76 pints. 

Seer-fish: see Seir-fish. 

Seersucker (sla'jsokaj). 1757. [E. Indian 
corruption of Pers. shir o shakkar lit. * milk and 
sugar', transf. * a striped linen garment*.] A 
thin linen, occas. cotton, fabric of Indian manu- 
facture, striped and having a crapy surface 
Now chiefly applied to imitations made in the 
U.S. 

See-saw, ini., sb., and a. 1640. [A re- 
duplicating formation symbolic of alternating 
movement, j A. int. (sf'SQ') Used as part of 
a rhythmical jingle, app. sung by sawyers, or by 
children imitating them at their work. Hence 
in nursery songs. B. sb. (sPsq) x. The motion 
of going up one moment and down the next, or 
of swaying backwards and forwards. Also, a 
child’s amusement in which children sit one or 
more at each end of a board or piece of timber 
balanced so that the ends move alternately up 
and down. 1704. b. Whist. — Ckoss-ruff a. 
1746. 9. A plank arranged for playing see-saw 

1824. C. adj. (sf-sQ) Moving up and down, or 
backwards and forwards, in the manner of a 
see- saw. Also Jig . 1735. 

His wit all s., between that and this. Now high, now 
low, now master up, now miss Pope. 

See--saw., v. 171a. [f. See-saw sb.] I, 
intr. a. To move up and down, or backwards 
and forwards ; to undergo a see-saw motion ; 
also to play see-saw. 9. trans . To cause to 
move in a see-saw motion 1801. 

a. He ponders, he see saws himself to and fro 
Lytton. 

Seethe Pa. t. seethed, *1900. Pa, 

pple. seethed, *f sodden. [Com. Teut. str. vb. ; 
OE. slodan, f, OTeut. root *«-»/-.] x. trans . 
To boil ; to make or keep boiling hot ; to sub- 
ject to the action of boiling liquid ; esp. to cook 
(food) by boiling or stewing ; also, to make an 
infusion or decoction of (a substance) by boiling 
or stewing. Obs. or arch . 9. intr. (for passive). 
To be boiled; to be subjected to boiling or 
stewing ; to become boiling hot. ME. 3. trans. 
To reduce to a condition resembling that of 
food which has lost its flavour or crispness by 
boiling or stewing ; to soak or steep in a liquid ; 
to dissipate the vitality or freshness of (the 
brain, blood, spirits, etc.) by excessive heat or 
by intoxicating liquor. Chiefly pass. 1599. 4. 

intr. (transf. from 9). Of a liquid, vapour, etc : 
To rise, surge or foam up, as if boiling ; to form 
bubbles or foam 1535. 5 .fig. To be in a state 

of inward agitation, turmoil, or * ferment* 1606. 

x. Cold meat, seethed, Italian fashion, in nauseous 
oil 1835. s. The water begins to seeth t8os. 3. 
They drown their wit*, seeth their brains in ale Bos- 
ton. 5. The city haa all through the interval been 
seething with discontent 1874. Hence Seethe sb, 
seething, ebullition 1 intense commotion or heat, 
See*thmgly adv. 

Sefton (ae’ftan), 1885. [From the title of 
the Earl ot Sefton.] A form of landau. 
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Segment (se*gm£nt), sb. 1570. [ftd. L. teg- 
mentum, f. see-, sec are to cut ; see -MBNT.] 1. 
A piece cut or broken off ; a fragment (rare) 
1586. a. Geom. A plane figure contained by a 
right line and a portion of the circumference of 
a circle. In full s. of a circle . 1570. b. A seg- 
mental portion of anything having a circular or 
spherical form 1646. 8* Geom . The finite part 

of a line between two points ; a division of a 
line 16x7. b. Acoustics . Each of the portions 
Into which the length of a vibrating string, 
wire, etc. is divided by the nodes 1863. 4, 

Each of the parts into which a thing is or may 
be divided ; a division, section 176a. 5. Bat. 

Each of the portions into which a leaf or other 
plant-organ is divided by long clefts or incisions 
1713. 6. Biol . and Embryol. a. Each of the 

longitudinal divisions composing the body in 
some animals, esp. in the Articulata ; a somite, 
metamere 1826. b. A cell formed by segmenta- 
tion 186a. 7. Ana/. Each complete series of 

bones forming a vertebra of the spinal column ; 
also, each of the three annular divisions of the 
cranium proper 1844. b. A division of the 
spinal cord and nerves 1855. 8. «* s. (or Seg- 

mental) arch. 1836. 

%. S. of a sphere, a solid figure bounded by a por- 
tion of the surface of a sphere and an intersecting 
plane. 4. Being unable to divide the orange into its 
segments, he ventures upon a great liquid bite 1847. 

at t rib. and Comb., with the meaning Segment aj. 
(sense 1), esp. in the names of mechanical appliances, 
parts of machinery, etc., indicating the shape of the 
essential or working part, s.-mrch, -roof, vomit; s.- 
gear, -valve, - wheel, etc. 

Segment (se a gm£nt), v. 1859. [f. prec.] 

1. trams. To subject to the process of segmenta- 
tion or division and multiplication of cells ; to 
produce (new cells) by this process. a. intr. 
Of a cell or ovum : To divide or split up and 
give origin to one or more new cells by seg- 
mentation x888. 8- traits . To divide into seg- 

ments 187a. Hence Se'gmented ppl. a. Anat ., 
Bot etc. consisting of. divided into, segments ; 
divided or split up by segmentation into cells. 
Segmental (segme-nt 4 l), a. 1816. [f. Seg- 
ment sb. + -al.] x. Having the form of a 
segment (or, loosely, of an arc) of a circle ; esp 
Arch, of an arch, a pediment, window-head, 
etc. x8x6. a. Of, pertaining to, or composed 
of segments or divisions 1854. b. Path. Char- 
acterized by segmentation or division into seg- 
ments 1896. Hence Segme*ntally adv. 

Segmentary (segme'nttri), a. 1853. [f. 

as prec. + -ARY. Cf. F. segmentaire.] x. Seg- 
mental. a. Pertaining to segments or divisions ; 
composed of segments 1898. 

Segmentation (se:gm£nt^*/an). 1851. [f. 
Segment v. + -ation. J The process of division 
Into segments, chiefly in biological applications; 
epee, in Embry ol., the process by which, in the 
Metazoa, the germinal cell or protoplasmic 
mass is converted by division into a multitude 
of cells, which become metamorphosed into the 
tissues of the body. 
mttrib . : a. cavity » Blastocsls. 

Segregate (se'gr/gA), a. and sb. late ME. 
[ad. L. segregatus, •are Segregate v.] A. 
adj. x. Separated, set apart, isolated. How rare. 
a. spec. (Zool., Bot., etc.) Separated (wholly or 
partially) from the parent or from one another ; 
not aggregated 1793. B. sb. Math . One of a 
smallest select aggregate of products of irre- 
ducible covariants which suffices to provide by 
linear combination all covariants of every degree 
and order 1878. 

Segregate (se-grfgrit), v. 154a. [f. L. 
tegregat-, segregare to separate from the flock, 
etc. , f. se- Sb- +greg-, grex flock. 1 x . trans. To 
separate (a person, a body or crass of persons) 
from the general body, or from some particular 
class; to set apart, isolate, seclude. a. To 
separate or isolate (one thing from others); 
esf. Chem ., Geol., etc. (of natural agencies) to 
separate out and collect (certain particular con- 
stituents of a 00m pound or mixture). In scientific 
classification: To remove (certain species) etc. 
from a group and place them apart. 1579. 8* 

intr. for rejL To separate from a main body or 
mass and colled in one place 2863. 

x. So the Afrabaptistea in our time.. segregated 
themselucs from the companye of other men Latimxk. 
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Segregation (segrfeH'Jan). 1555. [ad. 
late L. segregationem, 7 . segregare ; see prec.] 
x. The action of segregating 1615. b. The 
separation of a portion or portions of a col- 
lective or complex unity from the rest; the 
isolation of particular constituents of a com- 
pound or mixture x6xa. *f*c. spec. Separation 
from a church or ecclesiastical organisation 
-1683. a. The condition of being segregated 
x668. 8* concr. Something segregated 1563. 
Segregative (sc-grfgritiv), a. 1588. [ad. 
med.L. segregations, f. L. segregare Segregate 
v .] x . Having the power or effect of separating, 
■fa. Gram, and Logic. Applied to adversative 
and disjunctive conjunctions. Hence of a pro- 
position, Consisting of members joined by a 
segregative conjunction. -1626. b. Having the 
property of separating the elements or con- 
stituent parts of matter 1674. a, Of persons ; 
Given to separation or disunion. Of an indi- 
vidual : Unsociable. 1685. 

Segregator (se*grfg?itai). 1903. [f. Segre- 
gate v. + -OR.] An instrument for obtaining 
the urine from each kidney separately. 
IlSeguidilla (ssgsdrl'a). 1763. [a. Sp., f. 

seguida following, sequence, f. seguir (: — L. 
sequi) to follow.] A Spanish dance in f 01 f 
time ; also, the music for this. 

HSeicento (s*i,tje a nt*). 1866. [It.; short 

for mil seicento one thousand six hundred.] 
The 17th c. considered as a period ofltalian art. 

Seldlitz (se'dlits). 1784. Name of a village 
in Bohemia, where there is a spring impregnated 
with magnesium sulphate and carbonic acid. 
Used attrib. in tS. salt, magnesium sulphate ; 
fS. water, an artificial aperient water of the 
same composition as the water of the S. spring. 
Hence in S. powder (arbitrarily named), a dose 
consisting of two powders, one of tartaric acid 
and the other of a mixture of potassium tartrate 
and sodium bicarbonate, which are mixed in 
water and drunk while effervescing. 

U Seigneur (s£n r or). 1592. [F. : — L .senio- 
rem Senior.] a. Fr. Hist., A feudal lord ; a 
noble taking his designation from the name of 
his estate, b. In Canada, the holder of a 
Seigne ury; one of the landed gentry. 

Grand a., a person of high rank or whose deport- 
ment or behaviour suggests this. 

Seigneurlal (sAnio«ri 41 ), a. 1656. [a. F., 
f. seigneur .] Pertaining to a seigneur (in France 
or Canada). Also occas. — Seignorial. 
Seigneury (s^-niuri), || Seigneurie (s$- 
n J 6ri). x6ao. [ad. F. seigneurie , later form of 
seignorie, assim. to seigneur.) x. a. Fr. Hist. 
A territory under the government of a seigneur, 
b. In Canada, a landed estate, held (until 28^4) 
by feudal tenure, a. In Canada, the mansion 
of a seigneur 1895. 

Seignior (&?i*nioj). ME. [a, AF. segnour, 
OF, scignor. -eur (mod.F. seigneur), a Com. 
Rom. word : — L. seniorem Senior.] i. 
Ong., synonymous with Lord; a person high 
in rank or authority, a ruler, a feudal superior ; 
the lord of a manor. Now rare. ta. Used to 
represent It. Signor or F. Seigneur in desig- 
nations of Italians or Frenchmen -17 18. 
Seigniorage, seignorage (s/i*ny6r6dg). 
X444. [a. OF, seignorage , -enrage , f. seigneur 

Seigneur.] ti. Lorcfship, dominion -2820. 
9. A duty levied on the coining of money for 
the purpose of covering the expenses of minting, 
and as a source of revenue to the crown, claimed 
by the sovereign by virtue of his prerogative 
1444. 8* A duty claimed by the over-lord upon 

the output of certain minerals, a royalty 1859. 

1 The seignorage levied on tin in the Duchy of 
ffo rnwa ll M aca ulay 

Seigniory, seignory (rf-nySriQ, ME. [a. 
OF. seignorie, f. seigneur*] fi. Lordship, 
domination, sovereignty -1684. s f* c ' Feudal 
lordship or dominion ; the authority, rights, 
and privileges of a feudal lord 1464. b. A par- 
ticular feudal lordship ; in Bstg. Lam chiefly, 
the relation of the lord to the tenants of a manor 
1466. a- The territory under the dominion Of 
a lord f esp. a feudal domain. Sometimes used 
for Seigneurt with ref. to France or Canada* 
ME. 4. A body of * seigniors * or lords. Often 
with ref. to Italy, — Signori a. 1485. 
t. If hee would.. do homage to him, he should re- 
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accept his sen lory 1636* a. b. A s. appendant f 

with the grant of the manor 1 a s. In grow— that is a 
8. which has been severed from the demesne lands of 
the manor to which it was originally appendant^ 
must be specially conveyed by deed of grant 1886. 

Seignoral (s^myoriti), a. Hist. 1627. [f. 
Seign(i)or + - al.] — next, 

Seignorial (s#ny 5 »*ri&l), a. 1818. [f. sei- 
gnor Seignior + -ial.] Pertaining to a seignior 
or seigniors. 

Seine sb. [OE. sgme WGe 1. 

*sagina , a* L. sagtna (whence F. seine), a. Gr. 
cayijVT].] A fishing net designed to hang verti- 
cally in the water, the ends being drawn to 
get her to enclose the fish. 

To shoot a s. (or s.-oct\ to throw it out into position. 
Comb, t a. -boat, a boat adapted for carrying and 
throwing out a a. 1 -net, a s. Hence Sel*ner, a 
fisherman who uses a a., or one employed to haul in 
a s. 1 also, a •-boat. 

Seine (s?n), v. 1836. [f. prec.] a. intr. 
To fish or catch fish with a seine, b. trans. To 
catch or fish with a seine. 

Seir-fiah, aeer-fish (sl»*jfiJ). 1797. [The 
first element is a corruption of Pg. serra lit. 
' saw \] An East Indian scombroid fish, Cybium 
guttatum. 

Seise, v. Law . The usual spelling of Seize 
v. in the sense : To put in possession, invest 
with the fee simple of. 

Seisin (sf-zin). ME. [a. F. saisine , f. saisir 
Seize v.] x. In early use, Possession. Now only 
in Law, Possession as of freehold, b. In pop. 
language occas. applied loosely to the object 
(e.g. a turf, key, staff) handed over in 1 livery 
of s.' (see Livery sb. 5 alas a token of posses- 
sion 2523. a. Sc. Law. The act of giving pos- 
session of feudal property by the delivery of 
symbols ; also, the instrument by which such 
possession is proved, late ME. 

s. Phrases. To hove, take s. («*, of). Primer (also 
premier) s. i see Pkimkk a. 3 b. 

Seismic (sarzmik), a. 1 858. [f. Gr. 0*10^6% 
earthquake (f. aeietv to shake) -1- -IC.] Pertain- 
ing to, relating to, characteristic of, connected 
with, or produced by an earthquake, earth- 
quakes, or earth-vibration. So SePamlcal a., 
-ly adv. Seismi'city, the frequency per unit 
area of earthquakes of a particular country; 
the number representing this. 

Seiamism (sarzmis m). 190a. ff. Gr. 

oetopdn + -ism. ) The phenomena of earthquake 
movements collectively. 

Seismograph (sai*zm*graf). 1858. [t 

seismo-, comb, form of Gr. atiayMs 4 -graph?) 
An instrument for recording automatically the 
phenomena of earthquakes. Hence Seismo- 
grarphic, -al adjs. connected with, furnished by, 
or relating to a s. ; of or pertaining to seismo- 
graphy. Seiamo'graphy, the descriptive science 
of earthquakes ; also, the use of the s. 

Seismology (»i*imrl6dgi). 1858. [f. 

seismo -, comb, form of Gr. atitrfi&i + -logy.] 
The science and study of earthquakes, and 
their causes, effects, ana attendant phenomena. 
Hence Seismolo'gic, -al adjs. of or pertaining 
to s. Seismologist, an investigator of s. 
Seismometer (saixmp-m/tar). 1841. [f. 

seismo- ( see prec.) + -METER.] An instrument 

for measuring the intensity, direction, and dura- 
tion of earthquakes. Hence Seismome'tric, 
-al adjs. of or pertaining to seismometry, or to 
a s. Seismo-metry, the scientific study, deter- 
mination and recording of earthquake pheno- 
mena, esp. by means of (he 9 . ; the scientific 
study, theory, and application of the s. 
Seiamoacope (sarzmosktfup). 1851. [C as 
prec. + -scope.] A simple form of seismometer ; 
a contrivance for detecting or indicating the 
occurrence of an earthquake shock. 

Seity (sTfti), rare. 1709. [ad. med.L. 
seitas, fL.se oneself ; see -ity.] That which 
constitutes the self, selfhood, 

Sdzafrle (aTzib’l), a . 1461. [L nest + 
-able.] Capable of being seised. Chiefly ol 
prope rty , that may lawfully be seized* 

Soto (a ft),* ME. [a. OF. saisir^ uisir, 

1 — Frankish L. sacire, app. ad* Tent. *eatjo* 
to Set in the phr. ad p ropr iam sacire.] L 
To put in possession, s* Lena, fin teohn. 
use written eelee.) trans. To put (a person) 
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SEIZING 

In legal possession of a feudal holding; to 
invest or endow with property; to establish 
in a holding or an office or dignity, b. To he 
seised of or in t to be the legal possessor of. 
late ME. 9. transf To he seined { seised ) of or 
t with x to be in possession of. Now only arch. 
and with allusion to the legal use. 1477. ta* To 
settle, establish in a place ; to place, seat, fix 
-1633. fb. Of a beast of prey : To fasten (its 
claws) upon. Spenser. 

s. b. Par. To, he seised in fee. to he seised of (a 
manor, etc) in his demesne as of fee, to be the holder 
of the fee simple, s. If any that sell Goose Eggs do 
chance to be taken slesod with Hens eggs.. they are 
presently punished with thirty lashes *653. 

II . To take possession, x . Of a feudal superior 

or a sovereign : To take possession of, confiscate 
(the property of a vassal or subject). Also, to 
annex (a country) to one's own dominions. ME. 
b. To take possession of (goods) in pursuance 
of a judicial order 148a. 9. To take possession 

of by force ; to capture (a city) ; to take as 
plunder ME. b. To take prisoner, to catch, 
late ME. a. To take hold of with the hands, 
claws, teeth, etc. ; in mod. use, to take hold of 
suddenly or eagerly, to clutch ME. b. To s. 
hold of'. to take hold of suddenly and roughly 
1839. 4 .Jig. a. With impersonal subject, e. g. 

death, calamity: To oppress or attack suddenly. 
Also of a fear, belief, etc, : To take sudden 
possession of (a person, his mind), late ME. 

b. Of an object of perception, a fact, etc., hence 

of a speaker, writer, or artist: To arrest (the 
attention), to impress irresistibly (the mind, 
etc.) 177a. c. To avail oneself eagerly or dex- 
terously of, take advantage of (an opportunity) 
1618. d. To grasp with the mind or perceptive 
faculties 1855. 5. intr. a. To s. on or upon =» 

to seize (in senses II. 9-4). late ME. fb. Of a 
weapon : To penetrate deeply in -1600. 

x. Phr. To s. into One's hands \ The said Citie.. was 
seised into the saide King Edward's hondes 1447. b. 
Being quite moneyless, and in danger of having my 
goods seized for rent 1733. a. Robbers, who seized 
church goods without remorse 1883. 3. Lothaire 

abruptly seized him by the arm 1797. 4. Ruin s 

thee, ruthless King 1 G*ay. The young prince. . was 
seized by the small pox Macaulay, d. A beauty 
which a foreignet cannot perfectly s. M. Arnold, 
5. a. A mo; bid melancholy seized upon the Irish, 
man Boh how. 

III, Techn. x. trans . (Navt.). +a. To reach, 

arrive at. Also with in. -163V b. To fasten 
(two ropes or parts of a rope) together, or to 
attach (ft rope) to something else, by binding 
with marline, yarn, or the like 1644. 9. intr. 

Of a part of a machine, etc. To become stuck 
owing to excessive heat or pressure 1878. 

b. To t. vf, to fasten (a man) by the wrists to the 
shrouds, in preparation, for a flogging. Hence 
Sei*xer, one who or that which seizes. 

Seizins (sfzin), vbl. sb . ME. [f. Seize v. 
+ -INQ K J x. The action of Seize v. late ME. 
a. concr. Naut. +a. A rope for attaching a 
boat to a ship. b. A small cord for * seizing ’ 
two ropes together, or a rope to something else 

c. Cordage or yarn used for ' seizing \ ME, 
Seizure (sr'gt&O. 148a. if. Seize v. + 

-URE.] x. The action or an act of seizing, or 
the fact of being seised ; confiscation or forcible 
taking possession (of land or goods) ; a sudden 
and forcible taking hold. tb. Grasp, hold ; a 
fastening -16a x. c. A sudden attack of illness, 
esp. a fit of apoplexy or epilepsy. Also, a 
sudden visitation (of calamity). 1779. +a. 

Possession, seisin -1658. 8- The action of 

Seize v. III. 9. 1903. 

k. The s. of the estates of the church Burk*, c. 
The 1. was, I think, not apoplectical Johnson. *. 
When chilli* age had seaaure of this earth Lodgx. 

Sejant (si-dg&nt), a. 1500. [prop, set ant, 
a. OF. *seiant, var. of seant, pres. pple. of seoir 
to ait : — L. sedere. ] Her. In a sitting posture ; 
esf. of a quadruped x Sitting with the lore-legs 
■pright, 

Scjoin (sfldgoi n), v. rare . 1568. [f. Se- 
+ Join v., after L. sejungcre. ] trans. To sepa- 
rate, disjoin. So Sejunction 1530. 

H Sijcrar (srgfir). 1755. [F„ f sifmmerXo 
Sojourn,} i. The act of staying or sojourning 
in a plane (For a longer or shorterperiod). 9 . 
A place of sojourn or residence 1709* 
SfJmcgnan (stf/i-kiln), o. and sb. 1835- t f - 
mod.L. Seiashe (a. Gr. crtA*?, pL of oika X ot 


1833 

shark) or Selachii + - ian.J A. adj. Of or be- 
longing to the genus Selaeke of sharks, or to 
the group Selackii , the sharks and their allies. 
B. sb. A shark or allied fish. 

H S e ladang (s^la-dseq). Also salad ang. 
1884. [Native name.] 1. The large wild ox 
or gaur of the Malay countries. a. The 
Malayan tapir 2909. 

[1 Selaginella (sfl^dg-, sflordsjine-U), 1865. 
[mod.L., dim. of Selago.] Sot. A genus of 
cryptogams ; (with pi.) a plant of this genus. 

II Selago (s/l**go). 1627. [L.] fa. The 
club-moss Lycopodium Selago . b. A Linn scan 
genus of S. African herbs or undershrubs. 
IlSelah (srla). 1530. [Heb. se'/d h .'\ A 
Hebrew word, occuiring frequently at the end 
of a verse in the Psalter, etc., by the LXX ren- 
dered bt&\f/a\pa ; supposed to be a musical or 
liturgical direction, perhaps indicating pause 
or rest. Hence alius. 

fSe-lcouth, a. OE. [f. OE. seldan Seldom 
+ cdO Couth <z.] Unfamiliar, unusual; 
strange, marvellous, wonderful -1815. 

I Seld, adv. and a. [Early ME. selde, formed 
as positive to (OE.) seldor, seldost, compar. and 
superl. of seldan SELDOM.] « next -1652. 

Seldom (seldom), adv. and a. [OE. seldan, 
f. OTent. + teldo- (prob. an adj.).} A. adv. On 
few occasions, in few cases or instances, not 
often ; rarely, infrequently. 

Listners seldom© hear good of themselves 1678. 

B. adj. Rare, infrequent. Ohs. exc. occas. 
with agent-n. or noun of action. 1483. 

Blunting the fine point of aeldome pleasure ShakS. 
Seldom-readers are slow readers Lajmb. Hence fSc'l- 
dom-ly adv. -1620, -ness. 
fSeldseen, a. j^OE. seldsiene.\ ] Seldom 
to be seen or met with ; rare -1616. 

Select (sfle^kt), «. (and sb.). 1565. [ad. L. 
seUctus , seligere, f. se~ Sk- + legere to collect, 
etc.] A. adj. x. Selected, chosen out of a 
larger number, on account of excellence or 
fitness , picked. a. Choice ; composed of 
or containing the best, choicest or most de- 
sirable; superior 1590. b. Of persons, com- 
pany, etc. Now often : Unexceptionable with 
regard to social standing or estimation. 160a. 
3. Careful in selection. Hence, (of a society, 
etc.) exclusive ; (of a place of resort) frequented 
only by persons of good social position. 1842. 

1. To the smaller plot .. only a few 3. traitors were 
privy Macaulay. J?. committee (of the House of 
Commons, etc.), one consisting of a small number of 
members, selected to investigate a special matter. »S\ 
meeting, (amongst Quakers; a meeting of ministers 
and elders. a. Most s. Remedies for every Disease 
i6s6. b. Company at first aristocratic and s. Cab- 
lylk. 3. Such a sweet, s. watering-placo. All the 
best people go there. 1888. 

+B. sb. a. A selected person or thing, b. 
A selected class or group, a selection. -1805. 
Hence Sele‘ct-ly adv., -ness. 

Select (s/le’kt), v. 1567. [f. L. select -, 

seligere (see prec.).] 1. trans. To choose or 
pick out in preference to another or others. 9. 
intr. To make a selection 1833. 

s. You desire me to s.. .some Things from the first 
Volume of your Miscellanies Pop*. Hence Selfi'C- 
tor, one who or that which selects j also, as a name 
for various appliances in metallurgy, telegraphy, etc. 

Selection (afle-kjan). 1646. [ad. L. selec- 
tion cm, seligere ; see prec.] 1. The action of 
selecting or choosing out ; also the fact of being 
selected or chosen. a. A particular choice ; 
choice of a particular individual or individuals ; 
concr. the (t person or) thing selected ; a number 
of selected (fpersons or) things 1805. b. Sport- 
ing. The horse or horses selected by a racing 
prophet as likely to win or obtain a place 1901. 
3. a* Applied spec, to the action of a breeder in 
selecting individuals from which to breed, in 
order to obtain some desired quality or charac- 
teristic In the descendants 18x3. b. Hence 
Biol., used to designate any process, whether 
artificial or natural, which brings about a par- 
ticular modification of an animal or vegetable 
type by ensuring that in successive generations 
the individuals that reproduce their kind shall 
be those that have transmissible variations from 
the ancestral form in the direction of this modifi- 
cation 1857. 

s. It should seem, then,.. that the essence of right 
contact lay In a and rejection m The English 


SELENOLOGY 

public, .does not pretend to care for poetry except in 
* selections ' 1887. 3 * Natural e., m the operation of 

natural causes by which those individuals of a species 
that are best adapted to the environment tend to be 
preserved and to transmit their characters, while those 
less adapted die out, so that in the course of genera- 
tions the degree of adaptation to tha environment 
tends progressively to i no ease. Sexual s., that kind 
of natural a. which arises through the preference by 
one sex of those individuals of the other sex that 
have some special characteristic, in consequence of 
which that characteristic tends to be tranamittcd| with 
progressive enhancement in succeeding generations. 

Selective (sfle ktiv), a. 16*5. [f. Select 
v. + -ivr.] Having the quality or faculty of se- 
lecting; characterized by choice or selection, 
b. Wireless Telegr. Having the power to select 
a particular wave-length or frequency and to 
exclude others 1903. Hence Selectivity* the 
quality of being s. 

Sele-ctman. U.S. 1646. [f. Select a* 
+ Man sb .] One of a board of officers elected 
annually to manage various local conocms in a 
‘ town ' or * township ' in New England. 
Selenate (se*WhA). 1818. [fT Selenium* 
after Selenic a.] Chem. A salt of selenic acid, 

Selenic (sile*nik),o. 1818. [f. Selenium 
4- -ic.J Chem. S. acid , a dibasic acid, H a Se 0 4f 
formingsalts called selenates. 

Selexiide (se’Hhaid). 1849. [f. as prec. + 

-1 dr.] Chem . A combination of selenium with 
an electro-positive element or with a radical. 

Seleniferous (selfnrteras), a. 1893. [£. 

Sr len ium + -fkrous. ] Containing or yielding 
selenium. 

Sele nio-, sele-no-. 1831. Used as comb, 
forms of Selenium, as in sclenocyanide , etc. 

Selenious (s/l#*nk>s), a. 1834. [f. Sele- 

nium ; see -ous.] Chem. S . acid, a dibasic 
acid, H-SeO,, forming salts called selenites. 

* snite i (se-Uncit). 


Selenite i (se’l/holt). 1567. fad. L. selenites 
Selenites.] i. A stone described by ancient 
writers; app. to be identified with the mineral 
now so called (see s). 9. Min. Sulphate of lime 
(gypsum) in a crystalline or foliated form. Alsoj 
a slip or film of this mineral used for the polariza- 
tion of light. 1668. tb. Chem. Sulphate of lhne 
without regard to structure -1823. 

Selenite 2 (sfl»*nrit). 1645. [f. Gr. ofKrjvU 
rt]t (pi. ZeXip'frai men in the moon), f. at\^yif 
moon.] A supposed inhabitant of the moon. 
Selenite 3 (se l/noit). 1831. [f. Selenium 
+ -ite 1 4.] Chem. A salt of selenious acid, 
til Selenites (Belfnaitxz). late ME. [L., m 
Gr. OfKrjyt’njs KlOot (lit. * moonstone \ because 
supposed to wax and wane with the moon), f. 
ofKrfvij ; see -ITE L] — Selenite 1 -1820. 
Selenitic (sel/hi-tik), a. 1756. [ISelen- 
rTE 1 +-IC. Cf. F. sillnitiqut.] Of, pertaining 
to, resembling or containing selenite. tOf 
water : Impregnated with sulphate of lime. So 
tSeleni-tical a. X755-I799* 

Selenium (s/1 f-ni&n). 1818. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
otKrjyrj moon ; see -IUM.] Chem. One of the 
rarer elements, closely resembling tellurium in 
properties, formerly classed among the metals, 
but now regarded as non-metollic. Symbol Sef 
atomic weight 70. 

Selenocentric (sflibise'ntrik), a. 1859, 
[f. Gr. otXijvrj moon + Centric a.] Having 
relation to the centre of the moon or to the 
moon as a centre ; as seen or estimated from 
the centre of the moon. 

Selenodont (aJl/msdfnt), a. and sb. 1883, 
[f. Gr. oeX^yrj + bboyr- tooth.] A. adj. Of 
molar teeth : Having crescentic ridges on tha 
crowns. Also, having such teeth, of or per- 
taining to the Seleseodonta . B. sb. A s. animal* 
Selenograpb (sflrnagraf). 1868. [f. bi 
prec. + -graph.] A map or chart of a part off 
the surface of the moon. 

Selenography (seltnjrgrifi). 165a [ad* 
mod.L. selenogruphia t t Gr. oeKijyrj moon ; see 
-graphy.I a. A description of the moon’s 
surface, b. The description and delineation off 
the moon’s surface ; the descriptive science re* 
lating to the moon, * lunar geography ‘ 1784* 
Hence 8 el*no*gr*pfcar, one engaged In s. 
Sebuogrm-phlc, *1 (sUf'fiegrae'fik, HU) adjs. be* 
longing to a. Seleno^grapliist# a selenographe* 
Sel enology (seUp yl&ig^. x8 ai. [lG£ 
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SELENOTROPIC 

<T*\-f)vrj + -ology.] The science relating to the 
moon ; chiefly, the science of the movements 
and astronomical relations of the moon (or, 
occas., the science of the formation of the 
moon’s crust, lunar ' geology ’), in contradistinc- 
tion to selenography. Hence Selenolo'gical a ., 
•ly adv. Seleno*logiet, one versed in s. 

Selenotropic (s/Uh<«.rp-pik), a. 1883. [f. 
Gr. o*\rjvrj + -rpoiros turning +-IC.] Dot. Bend- 
ing or turning under the influence of moonlight. 
So Seleno'tropism. Seleno'tropy. 

Self (self), pron a., and sb. PI. selves. 
[Com. Teut. ; OE. self, selfa : — OTeut. *j elbo-, 
*selbon-\ ult. etym. obscure.] A., pron. and pro- 
nominal ad j. In the sense of the Latin tpse. In 
concord with a sb. or pron., to indicate em- 
phatically that the reference is to the person or 
thing mentioned and not. or not metely, to 
some other. 1. With sb. Obs. exc. arch. ; super- 
seded by the use of the ‘ emphatic pronouns ’, 
himself, herself, etc., or, after a def. art. or 
demonstrative, by (the, this , that) very. fa. 
With pers. pron. in the nominative (rare after 
OE.) -1633. 3. Following a pron. in oblique 

case. Obs. exc. in Himself, Herself, Them- 
selves. OE. tb. Used in i6-i7th c. for : Own, 
peculiar -1654. t4. Used absol. as independent 

f iron, ( — he himself, 1 myself, etc.) -1616. g, 
n commercial use (hence joc. or colloq.) sub 
stituted for my\elf, or occas. for him sc/ / 1758. 

1. Thys is the thing selfe that is in debate 1532. 1 

confess to a satisfaction in the s. act of preaching 
Lowkll. a. S. did 1 see a swain not long ago 
P. Klktciirr. a. b. Macb. v. viii. 70. They Got man* 
dize at their selfe pleasures 1632. 5. I am, dear Sirs, 

for s. and partners, Yours most faithfully, Samuel 

{ ack.son Thackkkay. S. and fiicnd took train.. for 
.eatherhead 186 <. 

B. adj. I, - Same (and in derived senses), 
ti. «• Same a . I. 1-3. -1632. a. Of a colour: 
The same throughout, uniform. Often prefixed 
toadjs. denoting colour (sometimes hyphened), 
as s.-black, s. russet. 1601. b. Of a carnation : 
Self-coloured 1852. 8. Of whiskey : Not blend- 


ed 1904. 

1. Two gentlemen, subiect to the selfe and same 
lawes 1606. I neuer saw any of that 6elfc Nation, to 
begge bread 1632. Phr. t One s., one and the same, 
a. A peece of selfe russet cloth Holland, b. A new 
variety of s. carnation 1902. 

II. Senses related to the pronominal use. x. 
a. Of a portion of an instrument : Of one piece 
with the instrument itself 1888. b. Of a trim- 
ming : Of the same material as the garment 
itself 1904. a. Of a bow : Made all of one piece 
1801. +3. Mining. Of a rock, etc. : Detached, 

of material different from its surroundings 
“*855. 

C. sb. I. From the pronoun. 1. (The pro- 
nominal notion expressed subst.) a. Preceded 
by a possessive pron., with which it forms a comb, 
serving as a reflexive or an emphatic personal 
pronoun. Often qualified by an adj., as my own 
s. , your dear s. , our two selves, etc. M E. b. Pre- 
ceded by a sb. in the possessive =* the sb. + him • 
self, herself, itself, etc. ME, 9. transf. in various 
uses, esp. a person whom one loves as oneself 
or who is a counterpart of oneself (obs. exc. in 
other s., second s.) 1605. 3. Chiefly Philos. That 
which in a person is really and intrinsically he 
(in contradistinction to what is adventitious) ; 
the ego (often identified with the soul or mind 
as opp. to the body) ; a permanent subject of 
successive and varying states of consciousness 
1674. 4. a. What one is at a particular time 

or in a particular aspect or relation ; one's 
nature, character, or (sometimes) physical con- 
stitution or appearance, considered as different 
at different times. Chiefly with qualifying adj., 
(one’s) old, former, etc. s. 1697. b. An assem- 
blage of characteristics and dispositions which 
may be conceived as constituting one of various 
conflicting personalities within a human being 
x 595* 5* One's personal welfare and interests 

as an object of concern ; chiefly in bad sense, 
self-interested motives, selfishness 1680. 

x. a. Their hideous wives, their horrid selves and 
dresses Byron, b. She. .Delia's s.. .surpass'd Milt. 
a My dear heart and s. and son Charles H. Wal- 
pole. 3. A secret s. 1 had enclos'd within TaAHcaNB. 
1, one and the same s., perceive both colours and 
sounds Bkrkrlky. 4. a. In vain he burns.. And in 
himself his former s. requires Drydem. b. Better s.. 
the better part of one’s nature. 5. S. is their god 
and Selfishness their religion 1996. 


1834 

n. From the ndj. 1. A 4 self-coloured ' flower, 
esp. a carnation 1859. 9. A self bow 1856. 

D. ■self in compound pronouns. x. To be 
— self a. colloq . To be in (one’s) normal condi- 
tion of body or mind ; to be in (its) accustomed 
state 1849. b. To act according to one's true 
character, without hypocrisy or constraint 1864. 
9. The refl. pron. assumes in certain contexts 
the sense : The normal condition (of the person 
or thing) 1450. 3. By — self: alone, without 

society ; unaided ; separately OE. 

1. To feel like — self. b. For. .a girl to dare to be 
herself 1896. a. Phr. Out 0/ — self (now rare), be- 
side — self, out of (one's) mind or senses, deranged. 
3. Mr. C. dines all by himself at present, I merely 
To*' " ~ 


looking on Mas. Carlylk. 

Self, v . 1910. [t. prec.] pass . To be fer- 
tilized by self-pollination. 

Self-, the word Self used as a prefix [OE. 
self, sy If-"] with refl. meaning - ‘oneself’,' itself'. 
The basis of compounds falling under head- 
ings 1 and 2 (below) is normally a reflexive 
verbal phrase ; thus, from 1 to accuse oneself 
is formed a series of formally related words, 
self-accusation, -accusatory, -accusing, -accused, 
any of which may arise independently of the 
others. 

x. ( ompoiinds in w hich self- is in the objective re- 
lation to the second element : a. With nouns of action ; 
as self-abandonment , abandonment by oneself of onc- 
self, one's powei, rights, de-ares, or the like; -accusa- 
tion, - advancement , -criticism, and many more. b. 
Withvbl sbs. ; as s. -abominating ~ selt-abonunation, 
-advertising, -schooling, etc. C. With agent-nouns ; 
as s - advertiser , one who advertises himself, etc. d. 
With nouns of state or condition ; as s. -awareness, the 
condition of being aware of oneself; -mastery, mastery 
of oneself, self-command ; - reverence , etc. e. With 
adjs. ; as s. -adaptive, capable o( adapting oneself or 
itself, (hence, by extension) pertaining to, involving, 
or characterized by self-adaptation ; - communicative , 
-laudatory, etc. f. With ppl. adjs. in -ing ; as s.- 
abandoniug, abandoning oneself, (hence, by exten- 
sion), pertaining to, involving, or characterized by 
self-abandonment; - betraying , -mastering, etc. g. 
With fvbs. and pres, pples. ; as s -blind, -vaunting, 
etc. h. With ad vs. 1 elated to actual or possible for- 
mations in e and f (above); as s. -consolingly, - vindi - 
eating ly, etc. 

a. Compounds with pa. pples. and ppl. Adjs. in which 
self denotes the agent or what is conceived as the 
agent ; = by oneself or itself, by one's own (unaided) 
efforts or action, without help from others. 

Such compounds may qualify the designation of : 
(a) a person or thing that is the subject and object of 
the action, as s. -appointed censors = censors ap- 
pointed by themselves; (A) a thing that is operated 
upon, pei formed, produced, etc. bv oneself, as s. -ap- 
pointed duties = dunes appointed by the person him- 
self; ( c ) a thing conceived as operated upon by itself, 
as s -arched rocks * rocks formed into arches of 
themselves without human or mechanical agency; s.- 
balanced — balanced without external support, b. 
Raiely, with adjs. in -able ; as s.-impairable *= liable 
to be unpaired by one’s own action. 

3. Compounds in which self- is adverbial : a. With 
sbs., adjs., vbs , arivs. =3 for, in, into, on or upon, to 
or towards, with oneself or itself, the prep, to be sup- 
plied being that required in the construction of the 
word which forms the second element ; e g. s.-ab- 
sorbed, -absorption absorl>ed, absorption in oneself ; 
s. -acquaintance ■* acquaintance with oneself; s. -ad- 
dressed = addressed to oneself ; s. -compulsion *= com- 
passion for oneself, b. With adjs. and related sbs., 
vbs., pples. = of or in oneself or itself, of or in one’s or 
its own nature or power ; e. g s -apparent «■ apparent 
of itself, C. With pples. ■* from or out of oneself or 
itself (as 1 source or point of origin) | e. g. s.-aristng , 
arising from or out or oneself. 

4. In techn. use, forming compounds to designate ma- 
chines, appliances, or processes, by or in which certain 
operations are performed without human or animat 
agency or special manipulation or adjustment for the 
purpose; usu. •=* automatic, automatically; as in 
adjusting, -feeding, - starter , - winding , etc. 

5. Compounds in. which self- is in the adjective re- 
lation : fa. ** relating to oneself, one's own, personal, 
individual, private, intimate; as s.-ajfkirs, - disgrace , 
etc. b. » inherent in, depending upon, or proceeding 
from oneself (itself), onex nature, etc. ; belonging to 
oneself (itself) as an independent creature; in 17th c. 
often spec., dependent or relying upon one’s own 
efforts or merits apart from the grace of God ; as s - 
ability , -excellency , - insufficiency , etc. Obs. ox arch. 
C. * having an independent existence, position, or 
authority 1 fpristine. original ; as t.-agency , -sove- 
reignty, etc. d. » having self as the object or aim •* 
as s.-desire, -profit, etc. •. «* caused or brought 
about by oneself ; e.g. s.-ca/tivity, -portrait, rare. 

Self-aba -sement. 1656. [Self- i a.] 
Humiliation of oneself. So Self-aba*aed ppl* a . 
Self-abaaing ppl, a . 

Self-abuse. 1605. [Self- ie] +l S elf- 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

deception. Shaks. 9. Abuse or revilement of 
oneself 1795. 3. Self-pollution 1728. 

Self-Acting',///, a. 1740. [Self- 3 b, 4.] 
x. Acting independently, without external Im- 
pulse or influence. Also applied to motion 
characterized by such action. 9. Mech. Acting 
automatically without the manipulation (or 
mechanism) which would otherwise be required. 
Also said of the operation. 1894. So Self. 
a*ction, action uninfluenced by external im- 
pulse. tSeU-a'ctlve a . acting of itself without 
external impulse 1642-92. Self-a-ctor Mech., 
a s. mule in a spinning-machine. 

Self-applau se. 1678. [Self- i a.] Ap- 
proval or commendation of oneself. So Self- 
applau'ding ppl. a. given to s. 1654. 
Self-assertion. 1806. [Self- i a.] The 
action of asserting one’s individuality, or in- 
sisting upon one’s claims or supremacy. So 
Self-aaseTting, -&sse*rtive adjs. full of or 
characterized by s. 

Self-asstrrance. 1594. [Self- i d.] Feel- 
ing of security as to oneself; self-confidence. 
So Self-aa8u*red a. self-confident. 

Self-bego*tten, pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1671 . 
[ Self- 9. J Begotten of oneself by one’s own 
power. 

Self-bi-mler. orig US. 1889. [Self- 4.] 
A reaping-machine which has an apparatus for 
binding the corn into sheaves automatically. 
So Self-bi*nding ppl. a. 

Self-born, ///. a. 1587. [Self- 3 b.] Born 
of or originating from oneself or itself. 

From himself the Phoenix only spring;, S. Drydkn. 

Self-ce ntred, ppl. a. 1676. [Self 3 a.] 
x. Fixed or stationary, as a centre round which 
other things move. 9. Of persons, their activi- 
ties. etc : Centred in oneself (or itself) ; inde- 
pendent of external action or influence 1764. 
b. Engrossed in self, selfishly independent 1783 
1. There hangs the ball of Earth and Water mixt, 
Self-Center 'd, and un mov'd IIrydfn. a. b. That s. 
satisfaction which makes life tolerable 1884. So Self- 
centring ppl a. +(<*) = prec. *; (b) blech- implied 
to chucks, etc., which hold the object in a central posi- 
tion without the necessity of tentative adjustment*. 

Self-colle-cted, ppl. a . 1 7 1 1 . [Self- 3 a.] 

- Collected 2. 

Self-co lour 1665. [Self B. 9.] 1. One 
uniform colour; orig. used of flowers. Also, a 
colour belonging to the same series us another. 
2. The natural colour 1851. So Self-co‘loured 
ppl. a. of one colour; of the natural colour. 

Self-comma*nd. 1699. [Self- i a.] Con- 
trol of one's actions or feelings, self-control. 
Self-complacence, -co-mplalsance. 
1748. [Self- 3 a.] - Complacence i. So 
Self-compla a cency 1687. Self-compla cent a. 

- Complacent a. 2. 1763. 

Self-concei-t. 1588. [Self- i a.] One’s 

opinion or estimate of oneself ; esp. exaggerated 
opinion of oneself, one’s talents, attainments, 
etc. So Self-concei’ted ppl . a. (now somewhat 
rare) full of or marked by s. ; -ly adv., -ness. 
Self-corn fidence. 1653. [Self- 3 a.] Con- 
fidence in oneself ; often, arrogant or impudent 
reliance on one’s own powers. 

Self-confidence is the firct requisite to great under* 
takings Johnson. So SelfcQ'nfident a., -ly adv. 

Self-congratulation. 1712. [Self- 1 a.] 
Congratulation of oneself. 

Self- conjugate, a. 1866. [Self- 3 a.] 
Math . Applied to a figure each side of which 
is, relatively to some conic, the polar of the 
opposite vertex. 

Self-conscious, a. 1697. [Self- i e.] x. 
Philos. Having consciousness of one's identity, 
actions, sensations, etc.; reflectively aware ol 
one’s actions. Also said of action, thought, 
etc. tb. Of which one is conscious in oneself 
-1894. 9. Marked by undue or morbid pre- 

occupation with one's own personality ; so far 
self-centred as to suppose one is the object of 
observation by others 1837. 

t. b. My s. Worth Drydkm, a. S., conscious of 
a world looking on Carlyls. Hence Self-co*n- 
sclouftly adv. 

Self-consciousness. 1690. [Self- i d.j 
1. Philos . Consciousness of one's own identity, 
acts, thoughts, etc. a. Internal knowledge or 
conviction of a thing 175*. 8* The condition 

of being self-conscious (sense a) X851. 
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SELF-CONSEQUENCE 
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SELF-OPINIONATED 


Self-co*nsequence. 1778. [Self- 5 a.] 

Self-importance. So Self-co nsequent a , 

Self-consi -stency . 1699. [Self- 3 a.] 
The quality of being self-consistent. So Self* 
consi stent a . marked by consistency ; con- 
stantly adhering to the same principles of 
thought or action. 

Self-con tai ‘nod,///, a. 1591. [Self- 3 a.] 
Having all that one (it) needs in oneself (itself) ; 
Independent of external means or relations ; 
esp. (of persons) not dependent upon, or com- 
municating oneself to, others; reserved or re- 
strained in behaviour, b. Of a house, etc. : Of 
which the apartments and approaches are re- 
stricted to the use of one household 1827. c. Of 
a machine or device: Complete in itself 2828. 
Sedf-contradi’ction. 1658. [Self- i a.] 
The act or fact of contradicting oneself (or it- 
self) ; also, a statement which contains elements 
that contradict one another. So Self-contra- 
di'ctlng ppl . a. 1655. Self*contradi*ctory a. 

Self-control. 1711. [Self- i a.] Con- 
trol of oneself, one’s desires, etc. 

Self- coo vi*cted, ///. a. 1729. [Self- a.l 
Convicted by one’s own words or action. So 
Self*convi’ctlon 1640. 

Self-crea-ted, ppl. a. 1677. [Self- 2.] 
Created, brought into existence, or constituted 
by oneself. 

Self-cirlture. 1847. ("Self- i a.] The 
cultivation or development by one's own efforts 
of one’s mind, faculties, manners, etc. 

Self-deception. 1677. [Skip- 1 a.] The 
action or fact of deceiving oneself ; self-delusion. 
So Self-decei't. Self-decei ved ppl. a. 1671. 

Self-defe nce. 1651. [Self- i a.] The act 
of defending oneself, one’s rights or position. 

Homicide in s., or se defendendo , upon a sudden 
affray, is. .excusable rather than justifiable, by the 
English law Blackktonk. Phr. The (i noble, manly) 
art of self-defence , t («) fencing • (6) pugilism, boxing. 
Sn Self*defe*nsive a. of, pertaining to, or involving 
the principle of, s. 

Self-deli -very. 1864. [Sf.t.f- 4.] Auto- 
111 ttic delivery : a. by a leaping-machine of the 
com in swaths or sheaves ; b. of a pattei n from 
the mould in founding. 

Self-del u*sion. 1634. [Self- 1 a.l The 
act of deluding oneself ; an instance of this. So 
8 elf-delu*ded ppl. a. 

Self-deni-al. 164a. [Self i a.] Abnegation 
of oneself; sacrifice of one’s personal desires. 

Self-denying, ppl . a. 163a. [Self- i c.] 
That denies himself ; characterized by or in- 
volving self-denial. 

Self denying ordinance (F.ng. Hist.), 'an Ordinance 
appointing, 1 nat no Membei of either House, during 
the Time of thi- War, shall have or execute any Office 
or Command, Military or Civi' ' (Jrnl. Ho. Commons 
Dec. it, 1644): also iransf. ^collar} ) applied to any 
course of action by which a person deprives himself 
of some advantage or benefit. Hence Self-deny*- 
ingly adv. I 

Self-depe ndent, a. 1677. [Sf.lf- 3 a.] 
FVissessing or characterized by self-dependence. 
So Self-depe‘ndence, -dependency, dependence 
entirely upon oneself, one s own efforts, etc. 
Self-depe*ndently a iv. Self-depe’nding ppl. a. 

Self-destroyer. 1654. [Self- i c.] One 
who is the cause of his own destruction 2657. 
b. A suicide 1654. So Self-destroy*ing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 1612. 

Seif-destru*ctlon. 1586. [Self- i a.] 
Destruction of oneself, one’s life ; esp. self- 
murder, suicide. So Self-deatru’ctive a. 1654. 

Se lf-determina-tion. 1683. [Self- i a.l 
Determination of one's mind or will by oneself 
or itself, b. The independent determination 
by a state or community of its own polity 1911. 
So Self-determining ppl, a. determining one's 
own acts ; possessing s. 1662. 

Self-distrtrst. 1789. [Self- id.] Dis- 
trust of oneself, one's powers, etc. 

Selfdom (se*lfdam). rare. 1863. [f. Self 
tb. 4 * -DOM. ] The realm or domain of self. 
Self-effk ‘cement 1866. [Self- z a.] 

The keeping of oneself out of sight or in the 

^SdSde-cted, a. x8i8. [Self- a.] Elected 
by oneself, (of a body) elected by its members ; 
transf. of an office to whi ch a person has ap- 

tt (Get. Kiln). 4 (Fr. pas), ft (Gw* Miller). 


pointed himself. So Self-election, election of 
oneself by oneself 1790. Self-ele ctive a . having 
the right of electing oneself 1787. 

Self-estee m. 1657. [Self- i a.] Favour- 
able appreciation or opinion of oneself, b. 
Phrenology . One of the mental faculties to which 
a ‘ bump ' is assigned ; the * bump ’ itself 1815. 

Self-e-vidence. 168a. [Self- id.] a. 
Evidence of its own truth, b. The quality or 
condition of being self-evident, 

Self-e-vident, a. 1690. [Self- 3 b.] Evi- 
dent of itself without proof; axiomatic. Hence 
Self-e vidently a dv. 

Self-examma-tion. 1647. [Self- i a.] 
Examination of oneself with regard to one's 
conduct, motives, etc., esp. as a religious duty. 

Self-exci*ting, ppl. a. 1884. [Self- i f.] 
Electr. Designating a dynamo-electric machine 
that excites its own field. So Self-excita*tion. 

Self-exi'stence. 1697. [Self- 5 c.] Exis- 
tence of a being by virtue of his inherent nature 
independently of any other being. 

Self-exl -stent, <2. 1701. [Self- 3 b.] 1. 
Having the property of self-existence; existing 
of or by oneself (itself), a. Having a primary 
or independent existence 1779. 

Self-explai ned, ppl. a. 1725. [Self- 2.] 
Explained by itself, understood without specific 
explanation. So Self-explai ning ppl. a., -ex- 
planatory a . 

Self-expre-ssion. 1892. [Self- i.] The 
expression (often esp. artistic or liteiary) of 
one’s personality. 

Self-feeding. 1879. [Self- 1 d, 5 d. Cf. 
G. selbstgefuhl.\ x. Feeling centred in oneself, 
a. The sense of one’s individual identity 1908. 

Self-fertile, a. 1859. [Self- 3 b.] Bot. 
Of a flower: Having the property of fertilizing 
itself by the action of its pollen on its pistil. Of a 
plant: Fertilized by the pollen of its own flowers 
alone. Also applied to hermaphrodite animals. 
So Self-fertiliza tion. Self-fe rtilized ppl . a. 

Self-forge tful, a. 1864. [Self- 1 e.] For- 
getful of one’s self or one's own individuality ; 
having or characterized by no thought of self 
So Self-forgetfulness 183a. 

Self-glOTious, a. 1599. [Self- 3 a.] 

Marked by vain-glory or boasting. 

Self-go*vemmerit. 1734. [Self- i a.] 
I. Self-control, Now rare. a. Administration 
by a people or state of its own affairs without 1 
external direction or interference 1798. 

a. The residuary rights me reserved to their (the 
American States) own &. J ^ffkrson. So Self-gO'- 
vemed ppl. a. acting or living according to one's 
own desi 1 es uninfluenced by others i marked by self- 
control { having s. 

Self-heal (se-lfhrt). late ME. [f. Self- i 
+ Heal v.) Any of various plants believed to 
have great healing properties, esp. Prunella 
vulgaris (Common S.), Sanicula europxa , and 
formerly Pimpinella Saxifrages . 

Self-he*lp. 1831. [Self- 1 a.] I. The 
action or faculty of providing for oneself with- 
out assistance from others. a. Law. Redress 
of one’s wrongs by one’s own action, without 
recourse to legal process 1875. 

Selfhood (se-lfhud). 1649. [f. Self sb. + 
-hood ; orig. repr. G. selbheit . ] 1. The quality 
by virtue of which one is oneself; personal 
individuality; ipseity; that which constitutes 
one’s own self or individuality ; (one’s) self, 
a. Oneself as the centre of one’s life and action ; 
hence, self-centredness; devotion to self, selfish 
life or conduct 1649. 8- One’s personality, 

one's personal interests or character 1854. 
Self-ide*ntity. 1866. [Self- 3 a.] The 
identity of a thing with itself. So Self-identi- 
cal a. 

Self-impo-rtance. 1775. [Self- 5 a.] The 
sense of one’s own importance ; bearing or con- 
duct arising from this. So Self-impo*rtant a. 
marked by self-importance, having an exagge- 
rated opinion of one's own importance. 
Self-unpo'sed, ppl, a, 1781. [Self- a. J 
Imposed on one by oneself, 

Self-indu*ction. 1873. [Self- 3 b.] Eleetr 
The production of an induced current in a cir- 
cuit by means of a variation in the current of 
that circuit. So Self*indu*ctanco, in same 


sense ; also, the coefficient of s. Self-indirced* 
•indu ctive (2834) adjs. produced by s. 
Self-indu*lgence. 1753. [Self- i a.] In- 
dulgence of one’s desires. So Self-indu*lgent a. 
Self-infli-cted, ppl. a. 1784. [Self- a.] 
Inflicted by oneself or one’s own hand. 
Self-i-ntercst 1649. [Self- 5 a.] I. 
One’s personal profit, benefit, or advantage. 
Now rare or Obs. 1658. tb. A private or per- 
sonal end -2867. a. Regard to, or pursuit of, 
one’s own advantage or welfare, esp. to the ex- 
clusion of regard for others 2649. Hence Self- 
i nterested a. actuated solely by regard for one’s 
person:)] advantage or welfare. 

Self-invo*lved,/^/. a. 184a. [Self- 3 a. J 
Wrapped up m oneself or one’s own thoughts 
So Self-invohrtlon 2817. 

Selfish (serifij), a. 1640. [f. Self sb. + 

-ish 1 2. ) Devoted to or concerned with one’s 
own advantage or welfare to the exclusion of 
regard for others, b. Used (by adversaries) as 
a designation of those ethical theories which 
regard self-love as the real motive of all human 
action 18x7. 

Want makes almost every man s. Johnson. 'Well, 
but what's to become of me?' urged the s. man 
Dickkns. b. The Epicurean, or S., System 1868. 
Hence Se*lflsh*ly adv., -ness. 

Selfism (sedfiz’m). 1792. [f. Self sb. + 

-ism. ] Devotion to or concentration upon one's 
own interests ; self-centredncss Also, the 1 sel- 
fish theory * of morals. 

Selfist (serifist). rare. 1649. [f. Self sb. 
+ istJ A self-centred or selfish person. 
Self-ju*dgement. 1745. [Self- i a.] 

Judgement passed upon oneself. 

Self-ju -stifled, ppl. a. 1897. [Self- a. J 
Printing. Arranged by means of automatic 
justifying mechanism So Self-justifying ppl 
a. 1895. 

Self-knowing, ppl. a. 1667. [Self- i f, 
3 b.] 1. Knowing oneself, having self know- 

ledge. a. Knowing of oneself, without help 
from another 1828. 

Self-knowledge. 1613. [Self- 1 a, d.] 
Knowledge of oneself, one’s character, capabili- 
ties, etc. 

Selfless (se'lfjlAs), a. 1825. [f. Self sb. + 
-less.] Having no regard for or thought of 
self ; not self-centred ; unselfish. Hence Self* 
less-ly adv., -ness. 

Se lf-life. 1613. 1. [Self- 5 c.] - Self- 
existence. a. [Self- 5 d.] Life lived for 
oneself ; life devoted to selfish ends 1848. 

Self-lo-ve. 1563. [Self- 1 a, d.] I. l.ove 
of oneself ; in early use most freq. »= Amour- 
propre ; later, usu. — regard for one’s interests 
or well-being ; chiefly opprobrious , self-centred- 
ness, selfishness. a. Philos. Regard for one’s 
own well-being or happiness, considered as a 
natural and proper relation of a man to himself 
1683. 

a. That , ,sort of Benevolence which we call s. 1688 

Self-made, ppl. a. 1615. [Self- a.] Made 
by oneself, one’s own action oi efforts; of one’s 
own making. 

S. man , one who has risen from obscurity or poverty 
by his own exertions (orig. U.S. ). 

Se-lf-mate, sb. 1888. [Self- i a.*) Chess. 
Checkmate produced by the side that u mated. 
Also as vb. 

Self-mo tion. 1619. [Self- 5 c.] Motion 
produced by inherent power apart from external 
Impulse ; voluntary or spontaneous motion. 
Self-mu*rder. 1563. [Self- i a.] The 
taking of one’s own life ; self-destruction ; 
suicide. So Self-mu*rderer 
Se lfness. 1586. [f. Self sb. + -ness.] i. 
Self-centredness ; egoism , selfishness ; f occas. 
pi. selfish acts or manifestations. Also, due 
regard for oneself (rare), fa. Individuality, 
essence (rare) >1651. 

Self-opi*nion. Now rare. 1579. [Self- 
xd.] High opinion of oneself, self-esteem; esp 
self-conceit ; obstinacy in one’s own opinion 
So Self-opi'nioned ppl. a. 1634. 
Self-opi-nionated, ppl. a. x&jt. j L prec.] 
1. Having an exaggerated opinion of oneself; 
self-conceited, a. Obstinate in one's opinion 
X77°' 
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Self-pl-ty. i6ai. [Self- id.] Pity or ten- 
der feeling- for oneself. 

Self-pollu*tiOn. I6a6. [SELF- z a.] Mas- 
turbation, self-abuse. 

Se* If- portrait. 1840. [After G. selbstbild - 
urii.l A portrait made by a person of himself. 
Self-posae-ssed, ppl. a. 1838. [Formed 
after next; see Self- 2.] Characterized by 
self-possession. 

Self-posse-ssion. 1745. [Self- i d.] 
Command of one's faculties or feelings ; self- 
command, composure. 

Self-prai’se. 1549. [Self- i a.] Praise 
or commendation of oneself 
S. is no commendation i8a6. 

SeJf-preserv&'tion. 1614. [Self- i a.J 
The preservation of one's existence ; esp. applied 
to the natural law or instinct which impels 
living creatures to take measures to prolong life 
and avoid injury. 

S. h the first of laws Drvdebl 
Self-pri’de. 1586. [Self- 3 a.] Pride in 
oneself, one's achievements, one's position ; 
personal pride. 

Self-ra*lslng, ppl. a. 1869. [Self- 3 b.] 
Applied to a kind of flour which causes dough 
or paste to rise without the addition of baking- 
powder, etc, 

Se lt-realiza*tion. 1876. [Self- i a.] The 
fulfilment by one's own efforts of the possibili- 
ties of development of the self. 

Self-rega rd. 1595. [Self- i a, 3 a.] 1. 
Regard of or consideration for oneself. a. =* 
Sic LK-RESPECT 2. 1811. 

Self-reli-ance. 1837. [Self- 3 a.] Reli- 
ance upon oneself, one's own powers, etc. So 
Self-reli*ant a. Self-relying ppl. a. 
Self-repre ssion. 1870. [Self- i a.] 
Repression of oneself, one’s desires or opinions. 
Self-reproa*ctL 1779. [Self- i a.] Re- 
proach of oneself. 

Self-repu-gnance. Now rare. 1649. 
[Self- i d.J Self-contradictory quality or 
character. So Self-repu gnant a. self-contra- 
dictory. 

Self-respe-ct. 1613. [In i, Self- 5 a, d ; 
in 2, Self- i d.] +1. A private, personal, or 

selfish end. (Chiefly pi.) -1675. a. Proper 
regard for the dignity of one's person or one's 
position 1795. 

Self-restraint. 1775. [Self- i a.] Re- 
straint imposed by oneself upon one's actions, 
etc. So Self-reatrai*ned a. marked by or in- 
volving self-restraint 1700, 

Selt-ri-gtat, v. 1881. [Back-formation 
from Self-righting.] intr. To right itself. 
So Self-ri'ghter, a self-righting boat. 
Self-ii’ghteous, a. 1680. [Self- 3 b.l 
Righteous in one's own esteem. So Sel£ 
ri ghteously adv. Self-ri ghteousness, the 
condition of being s. 1656. 

Self-ri ghting, vbl. sb. 1855. [Self- i b.] 
Of a boat : The action of righting itself after 
being upset. So Self-ri'gliting ppl. a. 

Self-sa crifice. 1805. [Self- i a.] Sacri- 
fice of oneself; the giving up of one's own 
interests, happiness, and desires, for the sake 
of duty or the welfare of others. So Self-sa'crl- 
fleing ppl. a. 

Give unto me, made lowly wise, The spirit of s. 
Words w. 

Selfsame (se’lfs^im), 0. (sb.) Now literary , 
late ME. [prig, two words (see Self A. z b, 

B. z c, and SAME A. 4) ; later, written as a com- 
pound with a hyphen, now as one word.] A. 
adj. (The) very same, very identical. tB. absol. 
or sb. The selfsame person or thing ; rarely as 
sb. pi. identical things -1701. 

A. We were nurst upon the self-same lull Milt. 
Self-aatisfa-ction. 1793. [After next.] 
The condition or quality of being self-satisfied. 
Self-sa tisfied, pfl. a. 1734. [Self- 3 a.j 
Satisfied with oneself, one's achievements, etc. ; 
marked by self-satisfaction. So Selfiea'ttafying 
pfl. a. that satisfies oneself; affording self- 
satisfaction 1671. 

The s. smirk of flash Toby Cracklt Theme. 

S elf aae-kcr. 1639. [After next] One 
who eelfiiUf leeks Me own welfare. 

Self ■fwrlring. vbl. ii. 1586. [Sklf- ib.] 


The seeking after one's own welfare before that 
of others. So Self-seeking ppl. a. 
Self-slau'ghter. 160a — Self-murder. 

Self-sown, ppl. a. 1608. Sown by itself 
without human or animal agency. 
Self-sta*rter. 1887. [Self- 4.] A mechan- 
ism for starting an internal-combustion engine 
without the use of a crank-handle, etc. So 
Self-starting ppl. a. 

tSelf-substa-ntial, 0. rare. [Self- 3 b.] 
Derived from one’s own substance. Shaks. 
Self-suffi •ciency. 1623. [f. next (see 

-encv), rendering Gr. avr&pKtia. J The quality 
or condition of being self-sufficient ; esp. as an 
attribute of God. So Self-suffi*cience. 
Self-sufficient, 0, 1589. [Self- 3b; in 
i, tr. Gr. avrdptcrjs.] 1. Sufficient in or for 
oneself (itself) without external aid or support ; 
able to supply one’s needs oneself. Not now 
of persons. a. Having excessive confidence 
in oneself, one’s powers, etc. ; characterized by 
overweening behaviour 1734. 

z. A Complcat s. Country, where there is rather a 
Superfluity than Defect of anything 1645. a. A ft. j 
jackanapes 1843. So Self-suffi'clng ppl. a. 

Self-sugge-stion. 1899. [Self- 3 b.] 
Suggestion to oneself; the voluntary fixing in 
one’s mind some idea in order that it may after- 
wards operate subconsciously or automatically. 
So Self-suggestive a. 1848. 

SeJf-suppoTt. 1774. [Self- i a.] The 
act of supporting oneself (itself) without exter- 
nal assistance ; the fact of being self-supporting. 
So Self-suppo'rtlng ppl. a., supporting oneself 
(itself) without external aid, (of a physical ob- 
ject) not requiring the usual support, (of on 
enterprise) paying its way. 

Selt-surre«nder. 1702. [Self- i a.] The 
surrender or giving up of oneself to an influence, 
emotion, or the like. 

Self-taught, ppt. a. 1725. [Self- a.] 
Taught by oneself without direct aid from 
others ; self-educated, b. Of what is learnt : 
Acquired by one’s own unaided efforts 1774. 
+Self-vi*olence. 167Z. [Self- 3 a.] The 
laying of violent hands upon oneself 1 & euphe- 
mism for Self-murder -1787. 

Self-wHl. [Com. Tent; OE .selfwill; see 
Self- and Will sb."] fx. One’s own will or 
desire -1456. a. Wilful or obstinate persistence 
in following one’s own desires or opinions, late 
ME. So fSelf-wi’lly a., self-willed -1631. 
Self-willed, a. 1470. [f. prec. + -ed b .] 

Wilful or obstinate in the pursuit of one's own 
desires or opinions ; characterized by self-will. 
Hence Selfwi'lledness. 

Self-wise, 0. 1561. [Self- 3b.] Wise 

in one’s own conceit, relying on one's own 
wisdom. So Self-wi-sdom, the condition of 
being s. 

Selion (se-li^n). Hist . and local. X450. 
[ad. Anglo-L. selionem , seilonem, AF. seilon •* 
mod.F. si l Ion furrow.] A portion of land of 
indeterminate area comprising a ridge or nar- 
row strip lying between two furrows formed in 
dividing an open field, a 1 narrow-land 
Seljuk (se*l|d3«k), a. and sb. 1834. [f. 

Turk, selftig, name of the reputed ancestor of 
the Seljuk dynasties.] A. adj. The distinctive 
epithet of certain Turkish dynasties which ruled 
over large parts of Asia from the xxth to the 
13th c, B. sb. A member of the Seljuk tribe or 
dynasty X84X. So Sejjukian (seldfitf*ki&n) 0. 
(1603) and sb. (Z638). 

Sell (sel), Now arch, late ME. [a. F. 

sell* L. sella : — *sedla t f. J*f-, sedert to sit.] 
tz. A seat, a low stool : a seat of dignity >1627. 

9. A saddle, late ME. 

Sell (sel), sb .a 1838. [f. Sell &.] 1. An 
act of betraying or giving up to justice. a. 
slang. A contrivance, fiction, etc., by which a 
person Is ' sold ' ; a hoax, take-in. Also, some- 
thing that utterly disappoints high expectations. 
1853. 3. V.S, Sell-out. An agreement or con- 
tract corruptly made by a public body, involving 
sacrifice of public to private Interest 189a 
Se& (sel), v. Feu U and pple. sold (*Md). 
[Com. Teat, wk. vb.; OE. eel lan >— OTeut, 
*saljan, f. •sold gift, delivery, SALE sb.] fi- 
tram. To give, in various senses ; esp. to hand 


over (something, esp. food, a gift) voluntarily 
or in response to a demand or request ; to de- 
liver up (a person, esp. a hostage) to the keep- 
ing of another; to grant (forgiveness, etc.) 
-ME. s. To give up (a person) treacherously 
to his enemies ; to betray (a person, cause, 
country, etc.) OE. 3. To give up or hand over 
(something) to another person for money (or 
something that is reckoned as money) ; esp. to 
dispose of (merchandise, possessions, etc.) to 
a buyer for a price; to vend. Also, in habitual 
sense, of a shopkeeper, etc. 1 Tq deal in, keep 
for saje (a particular commodity). OE. b. To 
dispose of (one's commission in the army) by 
sale under the purchase system. Now Hist. 
Also absol. 17x3. c. causaisvely. To promote 
the sale of 1700, d. To hand over (a person, 
a people) into slavery or bondage for a sum of 
money. In Biblical use (after Heb.) oftt .1 , To 
hand over to the dominion of another, to 
enslave. OE. 4. absol. and intr ME. fi. 
To tm (gerundial inf. used predic.) : on sale, 
offered for sale. Now rare. ME. 6. intr. iu 
passive sense. Of a commodity: To find pur- 
chasers. To s. for , at = to fetch (a price). 1606, 
7. trans. fn various fig. uses. ME. 8. slang. 
To cheat, trick, decei\e, take in 1607. 

a. Brougham, it i* said, crossly, has sold the Queen 
i8ao. 3. Yei s. your face tor flue pence anti 'tis deers 
Shaks. _ d. a Kings xvii. 17. e. U.S. To advertise 
or publish the mcriLs of (a book, etc.) to encoutage 
sales 1905. f. U.S. To give (a person) information 
on the value of something; to inspire with desire to 

g assess something iqa6. 4 A ferch. V. 1. iii. 36. 6. 

# rior's Journey sells still Swift. 7. 9 Hen. Iff. rv. 
b 41. [They] Have. .sold my Reputation for a Sung 
FitzGerald. Phr. Vos. one's life dear, dearly, etc., 
to destroy many of one’s adversaries l>efore giving up 
one's life in an encounter. To 1. oneself, to dispose 
of one's services for money ; to enslave oneself. To 
s. a match , game, to lose it for a bribe. To sell the 
Pass, a pup : see Pass sb. 1 II. 1 b, P vrsb. 1 

With advs. S. off. trans. To dispose of by sale 
(esp. at reduced prices) ; to sell the whole of (one's 
stock, possessions, etc.). Also absol. S. out. 
a, trans. To distribute by sale. b. To dispose of 
(stocks, shares, etc.) by sale. AIko absol. c. intr. 
To dispose of one's commission in the army by kale. 
Now l fist. d. trans. To dispose of the whole of 
(one's stock, property, etc.) by sale. Also absol. S. 
up. a. trans. To dispose of the whole of (a person's 
stock, goods, etc.) by sale. Also absol. b. To 
dispose of the whole or a portion of the goods of (an 
insolvent or bankrupt person) for the benefit of his 
creditors. Also with the goods asobj. 

|| Sella (sc’la). 1693. [L., scat, saddle.] 

Anat. A saddle-shaped portion of the sphenoid, 
more fully sella equina, phenoidalis or turcica. 
Sel lender's round. 1567. \Scllenger 
represents the pronunciation of the surname 
St. Lcger.] An old country dance; also, the 
music for this. 

Seller (seriaj). ME. [f. Sell p, + -er l.] 
1. One who sells a. A book, later, any article 
or typo of article with a (wld*\ poor, etc.) sale ; 
also, without qualification, a book, etc. that 
sells well 1900. Now esp. in bests. (1912). 3. 
colloo. «■ SteLLING-rtff* 1922. 

Selling (se-liij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Sell v. 
+ -ing l .J The action of Sell v. ; an instance 
of this. 

attrib. and Comb. i. price, the price at which an 
article in aoid ; a. race, a race for borsea which are to 
be sold after the race 1 so /. handicap , plate (hence 
s. platers. 

S'elp. Also swelp. ME. Contr. of 1 So 
help ’, In the oath # So help me God V Now 
vulgar , 

Seltzer (seritzoi). 1741. [Alteration of G. 
Selterser. f. Setters , a village In Hesse-Nassau, 
Prussia.] (In full s.-water.) An effervescent 
mineral water obtained near Nieder-Selters, 
containing sodium chloride mud small quantities 
of sodium, calcium, and magnesium carbonates. 
Also, an artificial mineral water of similar com- 
position, 

Seltzogeoe (ae'ltaMgJki). 1B60. [a. F. 

sel{t)togine, f. setts, seta seltzer water + -gbne 
-gen.T An apparatus for the production of 
artificial seltzer and other mineral and aerated 
waters. 

Selvage, selvedge (se-lvtdg), sb. X460. 
[apt* f. Self 4 - Edge sb. t after cany mod. Du. 
setfyghe, now eelfeggt. ] 1* The edge ofa piece 
of woven material finished in sueh a manner as 
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SELVAGE 

to prevent the ravelling out of the weft. Also, 
a narrow strip or list at the edge of a web of 
doth, which is intended to be out off or covered 
by the seam when the material is made up. b. 
trams/. A marginal tract, border, edge 1650. 
a. Naut. and Mil . «■ Selvages 17 ii. 8. 
Mining . A thin layer of clayey or earthy mat- 
ter surrounding a metalliferous vein 1757. 

Selvage, selvedge (selvedg), v. 16 1 1. [f. 
prec.j tram. To form a boundary or edging to. 
Selvagee (se*lyfidgf). 1750. [app. f. Sel- 
vage sb. (sense a).] A hank or skein of rope- 
yarn marled together, and used as a strap to 
fasten round a shroud or stay, or as slings, etc. 

Semantic (sftnae'ntik), a. and sb. 1895. 
[ad. Gr. aijfsavTucSs, significant, f. crquaivtiv to 
show.] A, adj. Relating to signification or 
meaning. B. sb. pi. * Semasiology 1894. 

Semaphore (se-rafiftta), sb. 1816. [f. Gr. 
erjfsa sign, signal + -phobb.] An apparatus for 
making signals, consisting of an upright post 
with one or more arms moving in a vertical 
plane, b. attrib., as s . house , lamp. Also, in 
recent use, applied to a special form of flag- 
signalling. 1821. Hence Se'maphore v. trans. 
and intr. to signal by s. Semapho'ric, -al 
adj\. relating to, of the nature of, a s. ; -ly adv . 

Semasiology (srm/isi^-iadai). 1877. [f. 

Gr. arjfiaola signification + -logy.] That 
branch of philology which deals with the mean- 
ings of words and their sense-development. 
Hence SemasioUrgical a. t -ly adv., -o logist. 

Sematic (ssmietik), a. 1890. [f. Gr. 

OrjfAar-, trrjfia sign + -IC.J Biol. Of mimetic 
colours : Serving for signal or warning. 

Sematograpny (simat^-grafi). 190a. [f. 
as prec. +-GRAF1IY.] The use of signs or sym- 
bols (instead of letters) in writing. So Scmato- 
gra'phic a of or pertaining to s. 

Sematology (s/-, semat/rlod^i). 1831. [f 
as prec. + -LOGY.J t. The doctrine of the use 
of * signs * (esp. words) in relation to thought 
and knowledge. 9. — Semasiology 1880. 

Semblable (se'mbl&b’l), a. (and.r£.). late 
ME. fa. F., f. sembler to seem, appear ; see 
-able.] A. adj. +1. Like, similar. Const, to. 
-1840. tb* The like, such-like -1653. ta 
Corresponding, proportional, suitable -1817. 
8- Apparent, seeming, not real. +Of treason : 
1 ’resumptive, constructive (rare). 1627. 

s. It is a wonderfull thing to see the s. Coherence 
of his mens spirits, and his Shaks. 3. What is 
gained.. by supposing. .the miracle was only a, not 
real T 1874. 

+B. sb. 1. absol. and quasi-tf. (occ.is. pi. sent - 
blables) : Something that is like or similar -1627. 
9. With qualifying possessive : (One’s) like, 
(one’s) fellow -1607. 

a. To make true dixion of him, his s. is his mirrour 
Shaks. Hence tSo’mblublencsB {.rare) -1638. 
Se*mblably adv. 

Semblance (se'mbl&ns). late ME. [a. F., 
f. semblant SemBLANT a. J 1. The appearance 
or outward aspect of a person or thing, b. The 
form, likeness or image of a person or thing, 
considered in regard to another that is similar, 
late ME. a. A person’s appearance or de- 
meanour, expressive of his thoughts, feelings, 
etc., or feigned in order to hide them, late ME. 
8. An appearance or outward seeming ^/(some- 
thing which is not actually there or of which 
the reality is different from its appearance) 
X489. 4. A person or thing that resembles 

Another ; an image or copy 0/1513. 6- The 

(act or quality of being like something 1576. 

t. A timely-parted Ghost. Of ashy a Shaks. b. 
And now the fake narrowed to the a of a tranquil 
river 1867. a. A dis sem bling friend with fair* and 
false words and semblance* draweth his neighbour 
into some dangerous inconvenience 1633. iT o reach 
down a well-bound s. of a volume Lamb. The fall ©i 
Strafford had put an end to all a of rule 1874. 

Phr. In in seeming, in appearance (only). To 
make s., to make an appearance orprelence. 
t Semblant, ME. [a. sb. use of pr. 

pple. of ttmblor Skmblb v. 1 ] t. A person’s 
outward aspect or appearance j esp. demeanour, 
look, expression -1651. A. Appearance, seem- 
ing, outward aspect ; also, an appearance or 
thaw (whether true or false) ©/some quality, 
etc. Also, something that exists only in appear- 
ance or pretence. -2694. 8* A likeness or re- 

wssablance, an Image or portrait (of) ">8617. 


1837 

t. A minde which could cast a careless* s. vppon 
the greatest cunflictes of Fortune Sidney. 

Phr. To make 8. (e= Y.faire semblant]. a. To 
have or assume a (specified) expression, look, or de- 
meanour. b. To make a show, appearance, or pre- 
tence 0/1 to seem likely, threaten to do. c. With 
neg. : Not to let one's thoughts, feelings, eta, appear j 
to show no sign {of); not to seem (or not to seem 
likely) to be or do something. 

Semblant (semblant), a. 1485. [a. OK., 

pr. pple. of sembler Semhle v.*] +i. Like, 

similar -1799. a. Seemmg, counterfeit 1840. 
fSe-mble, V.l ME. [a. F. sembler L. 
similare, simulate, f. si mil is like.] 1. trans . 
To be like, resemble -1713. a. intr. To seem, 
appear -1526. 3. irons. To simulate, feign; 

absol. to practise simulation -1590. 4. To repre- 
sent, picture -1706, 

II Semble (he*rab’i), v. 2 imfers. 1817. [F., 
3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of sembler to seem. ] 
Law. « 1 It seems’ ; used in judicial utterances 
to introduce the incidental statement of an 
opinion on a point which it is not necessary to 
decide authoritatively. Abbrev. sem., setnb . 
||Sem6e (se’mt, K. wm e),a. 156a. [a. F., 

fern, of semi, pa. pple. of serner to sow.] Her. 
mx Powdered ppl. a. a. Also Se*m6ed a. 
Semeiology (siraai,p* 15 d^i). 1694. [f- Gr. 
arj^iuov sign + -LOGY.] x. Sign language. a. 
The branch of medical science which is con- 
cerned with symptoms 1839. Hence Semeio- 
lo gic, -al adjs. pertaining to s. Semeio'logist, 
one skilled in sign-language. 

Semeiotic (sxmaiiftik), a. 1625. [a. Gr. 

(fTj^xejTinos significant.] Relating to symp- 
toms. So Semeio*tical a. 1588. 

Semeiotics (simoiif'tiks). 1670. [ad. Gr. 
orjueicoTiKi] (sc. Ttxy 1 !')*] The branch of medi- 
cal science relating to the interpretation of 
symptoms. 

Semen (sf*men). late ME. fa. L., f. root 
*se- of serere to Sow.] The impregnating fluid 
of male nnim ils ; the seed or sperm. 

Semester (s/me-abu). 1827. [a. G. f ad. L. 
(cursus) semes/rix (period) of six months, f. se-, 
sex six + mentis month.] A period or term of 
six months, esp. in German universities and 
some IJ.S. colleges, the college half-year. So 
Seme'atrial, aeme'stral a. half-yearly ; taking 
place every six months ; lasting for six months, 
(of persons) holding office for six months ; ex- 
ercising office every six months. 

Semi (se'mi). Sc. 1661, [app. short for 
semi bejanus (see Bejan). J In some Scottish 
universities, a student in his second year; also 
called s.-bachelor, s.-bejan. 

Semi- (se-mi), pre fix. [repr. L. semi - — 
Skr. sami- Gr. ijfju-, OHG. sdmi -, OS. sdm~, 
cogn. w. OE. sam- : — Indo-Eur. *simi-.] » 
Halp-; cf. Demi-, Hemt-. 

I . In general use. x. Compounded with adjs. and 
pples., with the meaning ' half, partly, partially, to 
some extent * ; aa B. -animate, -animous, half- 
alive 1 -attached, partially or loosely attached: 
-divine, half-divine: that is a demigod; -feral, half- 
wild ; -formed, half-formed; -nude, half-naked : 
•occasional, 17 *. S'., occurring once in a while; 
•opaque, partly opaque; only partially trans- 
parent; -perfect {rare). Imperfect, incomplete; 
•skilled : etc. b. Compounded with a sb. to form 
an adj. phrase, as a.-state. etc. a. Compounded 
with sbs. : a. with nouns of action or condition, as 
B.-allegiance, partial, imperfect, or incomplete al- 
legiance ; -opacity, the condition or quality of being 
x-opaque; b< with descriptive sbs., as s,-&cquain- 
tance, one with whom on* is partially acquainted ; 
•barbarian, one who is half-barbarian ; -deity, 
-god, a demigod ; -savage - 1 . . barbarian . 3. Com- 
pounded with vbs., as e.-caetrate, to castrate par- 
tially ; -flex, to bend into a position half-way between 
that of extension and that of complete flexure. 4. 
With ad vs., as a.-conscioualy, balf-consciously 1 
•occasionally ITS-, every now and then. 

II. In special and technical use. x. a. With 
designations of quantity, extent of space or time and 
the like, as s.-arc, century, etc. b. With adja, 
advbs., and sbs. expressing periodical recurrence or 
duration, semi * denotes that the period u halved 
(after Semi-annual) 1 a.-centennlal a., of or pm-, 
taining to a period of 50 years ; •daily a. and at ns. 


ring, issued, etc) twice s month 1 also tb. a fort- 

" ? . h ^Jr^Des^atSngT note, etc Of half the length, 
as Semibbeve, Sbmiqqavbs. 


SEMINARIAN 

d. Astr. fa. -quadrate, t-quartile* -quintile, 
-sex tile, denoting aspects of planets when they ere 
45,° 36°, 30°, respectively, distant from one another; 
-square ® S. -quadrate. 

a. a. Designating a (geometrical) form derived front 
another by bisection (usu-) in a vertical or tongitd- 
dinai direction, aa e.-caesaL, -cone, cylinder. .(Urns, 
•ellipse, -globe, -hexagon ; -hexagonal, -oval, -ovate, 
-rotund adjs. ; - spheroid adj., etc. 

b. Math. Designating a bisected line, are, area, 
segment, etc, or the half of a definite quantity, as /-• 
angle , - circumference , -diameter, segment, etc. ; (in 
conic sections) -ordinate, parameter, -transverse j 
also, 8. -axis, the half of the axis of an ellipse, etc. ; 
•difference, half the difference between two quanti- 
ties; -infinite a., limited in one direction, and ex- 
tending to infinity in the other; -quadrantally 
adv., from o° to 45° ; -sum, half the sum of two or 
more quantities ; -tangent, the tangent of half an arc. 

C. Hat. Hist. With adjs. and bob. descriptive of 
shape in the contour or marking of natural objects 1 
s.-annul&r, of the form of a half-ring; -collar, 
-coronet, -fascia, -ring, a band, etc, roughly 
semicircular or extending half-way round a part or an 
organ ; -coronate(d a., haring a semicircle of spikes, 
bristles, etc.; -floret, a floret having a ligulate corolla, 
as in the dandelion. 

d. Nat. Hist. Denoting that a part has a certain 
form or character (a) for half the extent, or along half 
the length, etc of an organ, 'half-way', as s.-aiihe- 
rent , -bijid, -erect, etc- ; (b) on one side only, or so as 
to exhibit the half of a particular figure, as s.-cor- 
date{d, -lanceolate, -terete } etc 

e. In Building, designating structural forma of half 
the full width, breadth, or girth, resulting from (usu.) 
vertical or longitudinal bisection, a ss.-arch, -column, 
-shaft, etc ; B.-beam = Cash ilkvkr a ; -engaged 
a., (of a column) attached to a wall so that half its 
diameter projects : etc 

f. Cryst. m.-priamated, applied to a crystal In 
which * only half of the edges on the common basis are 
obliterated by lateral planes ' ; etc 

S . Her. «: Demi- B. i ; as s.-chevron, etc 
. Printing. B.-quotOB colloq ., single quotation- 
marks (' *). 

3. » to the extent of (only) a half, imperfectly), in- 
completely). a. With adjs. and she. expressing 
kinds or degrees of composition, consistency, textur^ 
colour, as s.-cartilaginous, -coagulated, -crystalline , 

- diaphanous , -pasty, - resinous , -solid, - transparent , 
-vitreous, etc. 

b. In designations of heresies, sects, and schools of 
thought, expressing partial adherence to the tenets or 
theories connoted by the second element of the com- 
pound, as e.-Augustiman, -Darwinian, -infidel, etc. 

C. Gram,, as s.-nasal adj. ; B.-Consonaut « Semi- 
vowel; -deponent, a verb in Latin in which the 
tenses of the present group have active forms and 
those of the perfect group passive forms, as gaudeo, 
gavisus sum ; etc. 

d. Nat. Hist. ~ imperfectly, incompletely, partly 
(of a certain habit, form, texture, etc), as s.-aquatic , 
articulate , -osseous, -palmate, etc. 
e. Designating an animal or vegetable form, class, 
species, etc., which has only some of the character- 
istics of that denoted by the second element, or is 
intermediate between that and another, as s.-ape 
(— Half-ape, lemur), • lichen, rapacious adj.; B.- 
nymph, a nymph of such Insects as undergo only a 
slight change in passing to the hnago stage. 

I. In Anatomy, chiefly in names of muscles (*> 
situated partly in a certain region, as s.-spinalis , or 
(b) being partly of a certain texture or shape, as x- 
membranosus, - orbicularis , etc. ;fl.-bulb, the bulbous 
vestibuli, eithet of two vascular bodies on either side 
of the entrance of the vagina. 

g. In Pathology and Therapeutics, as s.-albinism, 
-coma, -prone, etc 

b. In Chemistry , as s.-acid, -oxygenated, etc 1 B-- 
Combined a., partially or loosely combined. 

L In Geology , Mineralogy, and Geography, as i.« 
calcareous , -extinct f volcanic adjs. 

j. In names of articles or processes of manufacture t 
s. -china, -porcelain, ware resembling china, etc*, 
but having an inferior glare and finish; -Steel, 
puddled steel. 

k. Denoting styles of architecture having only some 
of the features connoted by the second element, as L- 
classic, -Gothic , etc 

1 . In names of mechanical contrivances, as B. -auto- 
matic, having only some of the movements auto- 
matic ; -rotary, partly rotary ; etc. 

4. Miscellaneous; 9 .-buU K.C.Ch a bull issued 
by a pope before his coronation ; -final, in football 
and other contests, the match or round immediately 
preceding the final one; -precious a., (of stones) 
not of sufficient value to rank as gems ; -rigid ta* if* 
an airship) having a stiffened keel attacked to a 
flexible gas container* 

Semi-a'imual, a. (and sb.), 1794. [Semi- 
II. xb.] x. Recurring every half-year; half- 
yearly. 0. Lasting for half ayear (only) ; esp, 
of plants. Also sb. — a. plant. z88a, 
Seml-A«riaa, 0, and sb- 1616. [ad. eccL 
L. semiarianus \ see SEMI- II. $b and Asian.] 
A. adj. Partially Arian ; used chiefly with re£ 
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SEMIBREVE 

to a sect which arose in the 4th c. A.D., holding 
that the Son is of like substance ( dpoiovatos ) 
but not of the same substance (bpoovoiot) with 
the Father. B. si. One who holds S. views. 
Semibreve (se*raibrfv). 1591. [f. Semi- 

II, 1 c 4* Breve si. 9, after obs. F. semibreve .] 
Mus. A note having half (tin * perfect time \ one 
third) the length of a breve ; in mod. music the 
longest note in ordinary use. (Its figure is now 
an open oval O.) Also attrib as s. rest. 
Semi-choTUS. 1797. [mod.L., tr. Gr. 
txfyiov.'] a. One of two parts into which the 
main body of a chorus is divided ; chiefly Mus. 
b. A piece of music to be performed by a com- 
pany of singers selected from a chorus. Hence 
Send*cho‘iic a . 

Semicircle (se*mis5ilc’l). 1526. [ad. L. 
semicirculus ; see Semi- II. 2 b and Circle sb .] 
1. The half of a circle divided by a diameter, 
or the half of its circumference. q. A set of 
objects or an arrangement in the form of a half- 
circle 1597. 3. « Graphometer 1712. Hence 

Semicircle v. trans . to surround with a s. , 
intr. to form a s. Se'micirded ppl. a. (chiefly 
poet.) of the form of a s. ; arranged in a s. 
Semicircular (semis$Mkizifla.i), a. late ME. 
[ad. rned.L. semicircularis .] Of the form of a 
semicircle. b. Ana/. Designating +(a) the 
orbicular muscle of the eyelid i {b) the three 
canals of the internal ear 1706. Hence Semi- 
ci*rcularly adv, in a s. form ; in a half-circle. 

Semiclrque (scmiseik). poet. 1795. [f. 

Semi- II. aa + Cirque.] A semicircle. 
Semicolon (semik^‘Vn). 1644. [f. Semi- 
+ Colon®.] A punctuation-mark consisting 
of a dot placed above a comma (;). In its 
present use it b the chief stop intermediate in 
value between the comma and the full stop. 
Semi-cu-bical, a. 1677. [Semi- II. 2 b.] 
Math Applied to the curve of the third degree 
with a cusp referred to rectangular axes, the 
equation to which can always be reduced to the 
form ay * *■ x*. 

The exponent of the power of the abscissa which is 
proportional to the ordinate is 3/3, whence the name. 

Semi-demi-. 1836. Used (1) «■ half-half, 
i. e. quarter, in aemidemlsemlquaver, a note 
the 64th part of a semibreve ; (2) vaguely in a 
diminutive sense, as in stmi-demi-d inner. Cf. 
Demi-SEMI. 

Se mi-deta-ched, a. 1859. [Semi- I. 1.] 
Partially detached, b. spec. Designating either 
of a pair of houses joined together and forming 
a block by themselves 1859. 

Se mi-diu-rnal, a. 1594. [Semi- II. 1 a.] 
1. A dr. Pertaining to, consisting of, or per- 
formed in, half the time between the rising and 
setting of a celestial body. Chiefly in s. arc , a. 
Occurring every twelve hours. Chiefly of the 
tides. 1794. 3. Ent. Partly diurnal, flying at 

twilight 1890. 

Semi-dou-ble, a. (sb.) 1720. [Semi- 1. 1.] 
1. Liturg. Also sb. — s feast, a feast of less 
solemnity than a double, only the first half of 
the antiphon being recited before the psalms. 
1728. a. Of flowers : Having the innermost 
stamens perfect, while the outermost have 
become petalold 1720. 

s. Sundays and Days within an Octave are Semi* 
doubles 1850. 

Semifluid, a. and sb. 1731. [Semi- II. 

3 a. ] A. adj. Of a consistency midway between 
fluid and solid 1775. B. sb. A semi-fluid sub- 
stance 17x1 

Se -mi-form. 1836. [Semi- I. a, II. a f.] 
An imperfect form ; Cry si . , a hemihedral form. 
Semilunar (semil«*J-nftj), a. (sb.) 1597. [ad. 
mod. L. semilunaris, f. *semiluna half-moon ; 
see Semi- II. a a and Lunar.] A. adj. Half- 
moon-shaped ; crescentic ; spec, in Zool., Bot., 
and Anat. 

S. Valves . .are little Valves or Membranes of a S. 
Figure, placed in the Orifice of the Pulmonary 
Artery, to prevent the Relapse of the Blood into the 
Heart at the time of its Dilatation 1738. In man . .[the 
third eyelid] exists.. as a mere rudiment, called thes. 
fold Darwin. 

B. sb. A semilunar bone, valve, etc. 1893 So 
SemUa'nary a. (now rare or Obs.) — A. Semi- 
lirnate a. «* Lunate. 

Se*mi-lune. 1858. [As if ad. L. *semiluna 


1838 

half-moon $ see Semi- II. 9 a and Lunb *.J A 
semilunar or crescent-shaped form, structure, 
etc. ; Forts f — Demi-LUNE 2. 

Seml-me’tal. 1661. [ad. mod.L. semi* 
metal turn ; see Semi- I. 9, II. 31.] Old Chem . 
A non-malleable metal. Hence Se:mi-meta*llic 
a. partly metallic ; spec, of the nature of a s. 
Seminal (se’min&l), a . (and sb ) late ME. 
[a. F. s/minal, ad. L. semtnahs, f. semin-, 
semen Semen \ see -AL.] A. adj. 1. Of or per- 
taining to the seed or semen of men and 
animals ; of the nature of semen. 9. With ref. 
to plants: Pertaining to or of the nature of 
seed. Hot. Of organs or structures : Serving to 
contain the seed. 1658. tb. Produced from 
seed -1796. 3 .gen. Of or pertaining to the 

seed or reproductive elements existing in 
organic bodies, or attributed in pre-scientific 
belief to inorganic substances. Formerly often 
in j. power , virtue , the power of producing off- 
spring. 1605. 4. j fig. Having the properties of 

seed ; containing the possibility of future de- 
velopment 1639. 

s. Animals, of spontaneous and s. generation 1673. 
a. The s. spike of Mercurie weld Sir T. Browne. 4. 
It is pleasant to see great works in their s. state, preg- 
nant with latent possibilities of excellence Johnson. 

tB. sb. A seminal particle ; a seed, germ 
-1682. Hence tSemlua*llty, s. quality, princi- 
ple, or condition ; pi. s. properties ; s. particles, 
germs. Se*minally adv. in a s. state or manner ; 
as regards germination or reproduction. 

|| Seminar (se'miniu). 1889. [G., ad. L. 

seminarium Seminary s^. 1 ] In German uni- 
versities (hence in certain British and American 
universities), a select group of advanced students 
associated for advanced study and original 
research under the guidance of a professor. 
Also tran \f , a class that meets for systematic 
study under the direction of a teacher. 
Seminarist (se*min&ri:st). 1583. [f. next 
+ -1ST.] x. A Roman Catholic priest educated 
in a foreign seminary in the 16th and 17th c., 
esp. at Douay for the English mission. Now 
Hist . 9. A student in a seminary ; chiefly, one 

in a seminary for the training of Roman Catholic 
priests 1835. b. pi. The teaching staff in a 
seminary 1668. 3. A member of a seminar 1865. 
j Seminary (seminari), sb . I 1440. {ad. L. 

1 seminarium seed-plot, orig. neut. of seminanus 
I Seminary <t.] +i. A piece of ground in which 

plants are sown (or raised from cuttings, etc.) 

| to be afterwards transplanted ; a seed-plot 
-1829. ta. transf. A place where animals are 
bred ; a region which supplies (some kind of 
animal). ALo, a stock or breed (of animal). 

1665. 3 .fig. a. A place or thing in which 

something (e. g. an art or science, a virtue or 
vice) is developed or cultivated 159a b, A 
place, country, society, condition of things, or 
the like, in which some particular class of per- 
sons is produced or trained 1604. 4. A place 

of education, a school, college, university, or 
the like (often with qualifying word, as j. of 
science, theological s.) 1585. 6- ^ C. Ch. A 

school or college for training persons for the 
priesthood. Also attrib., as s. priest. 1581. 6. 

= Seminar 1889. +7. Short for s. priest -1685. 

1. Then taking your grafted trees out of the a., you 
shall transplant them into this nursery Evelyn 3. a. 
The hloud of this noble Army of Martyrs became the 
fruitful x thereof 1656. 4. Westminster School a most 
famous seminarie of learning Fuller. To place his 
daughter in a s. for female education Scott. Hence 
Semina'ri&n, ta seminary priest ; a seminarist. 

fSe^minary, a. and sb , 2 1583, [ad, L. 
seminanus, i. semin* Semen.] A. adj. 1. «■ 
Seminal a. -174a. 9. Occupied in sowing 

seed fig. with allusion to prec. 7. -1640. B. 
sb 1. a. A germ, embryo, seminal particle -167 1, 
b. spec. The morbific matter or principle (of a 
disease) ; pi. germs (of infection) -1694. 9. A 

sower of seed. -1680. 

Seminate (se*miniit),9. Now arch. 1535. 
[f. L. seminal * , semin re to sow, f. semin- Semen ; 
see -ate *.] tram. To sow ; chiefly fig. to dis- 
seminate. So Se’mlnatlve a. (rare) having the 
function of sowing or propagating, late ME. 

Semination (semin/**/?n). 1531* [a. L. 
seminationem , L seminars g see precj 1. The 
action or process of sowing. Chiefly Jig. a. 


SEMITONE 

The production of seed or semen 1658. 8* The 
natural dispersion of seeds 1765. 

Seminiferous (seminrfcras), a. 169s. [f. 
L. semin- % semen Semen ■»* -(i)ferous.] i- Bot. 
Bearing or producing seed. 9. Anat. Contain- 
ing or conveying the seminal fluid; bearing or 
producing semen 1831. 

x. .S', scale, in Coniferm the scale above the bract* 
scale bearing the ovules, and ultimately the seeds. 

|| Seminium (sfmi*ni#m). tare. PI. -ia. 
1676. [L., f. semin-, vemen Semen.] The first 
principle (of anything), the germ, etc. 
Seimi-noctu-mal , a. 1594. [Semi- II. 

x b.l Astr. Pertaining to, or accomplished in, 
half a night. 

Semi-o*pal. 1794. [tr. G. halbopaL] An 
inferior variety of opal harder and more opaque 
than common opal. 

Se:mipara*bola. 1656. [Semi- II. a b.l 
Math . 1. Half of a parabola. a. ’ A curve of 
such a nature that the powers of its ordinates 
are to each other as the next lower powers of its 
abscissas * 1728. Hence Se mi*parabo*lical a. 
comprising half a pat abola. 

Se-mi-ped v e. 1 7 56. [ad . L. semiped - , -pes, 
f. semi - Semi- +ped~, pes foot.] Pros. A half- 
foot. 

Se mi-Fela’gian, a. and sb. 1600. [ad. 
eccl. L. Semipelagianus ; see Semi- II. 3 b and 
Pelagian.] A. adj. Pertaining to the semi- 
Pelagians or semi-Pelagianism 1626. B. sb. An 
adherent of semi-Pelagianism 1600. Hence 
Se:mi-Pela'gianism, a doctrine intermediate 
between Augustinianism and IVvagianisra, 
taught by Cassian of Marseilles in the 5th c. 
Semiquaver (se-mikwrivai). 1576. [Semi- 
II. 1 c.] Mus. A note half the length of a 
quaver, the sixteenth part of a semibreve, tb 
alius. A very short space of time -1635. 
Semi-Sa-xon, a. and sb. 1735. [Skmi- I. 
1, 2.J A adj. Intermediate between ‘Saxon’ 
and ' English * ; formerly used by philologists 
to designate the first period of Middle English, 
from cnoo-50 to ri25o. B. sb. The ‘ Semi- 
Saxon * language ; Early Middle English. 
Se-niisphere. Now rare. 1659. [f* ^kmi- 
+ Sphere.] A hemisphere Hence Semiaphe*- 
ric, -al adjs. 

|| Semita (se-mita). 1877. [mod.L, use of 
L. ( narrow path.] Zool. A band of minute close- 
set tubercles which bear ciliated clubbed spines, 
characteristic of the spmangoid sea-urchins. 

Semite (sf*-, se*mait). 1875. [ad. inod.L. 
Semita, f. late L. Sem, Gr. Jirjp Shem ; see 
-itkLJ A person belonging to the race of man- 
kind which includes most of the peoples men- 
tioned in Gen. x. as descended from Shem son 
of Noah, as the Hebrews, Arabs, Assyrians, and 
Aramaeans. Also, a person speaking a Semitic 
language ns his native tongue 
Semitertian (semit5 # jfan), a. (sb.) 1611. 

S ad. mod.L. semitertiana ( febris ), rendering Gr. 
yuTptraia ; see Semi- and TERTIAN.] Old 
Path. Applied to an Intermittent fever combin- 
ing the symptoms of a quotidian and a tertian, 
consisting of a paroxysm occurring every day 
with a second stronger one every other day. 
Semitic (sfmi’tik), a, and sb. 1813. [ad. 
mod.L. Semiticus , f Semita Semite.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Semites (in recent ust 
often spec. — Jewish.] 1826. b. The distinctive 
epithet of that family of languages of which 
Hebrew, Aramaean, Ethiopic, and ancient 
Assyrian, are the principal members. Hence, 
(in S. scholar, studies, etc.) concerned with the 
S. languages. 1813. B. sb. a. A Semite (rare), 
b. The Semitic family of languages ; oeeas. the 
Semitic language of Rabylou in opposition to 
Sumeriau. c. pi. U.S The scientific study of 
the language, religion, etc. of Semitic peoples. 

SemitiBm (si--, sewitiz'm). 1851. [f. 

Semite r -ism 3.] x. The attributes character- 
istic of the Semitic peoples. Also, the fact of 
being Semitic, b. Jewish ideas or influence in 
politics and society 1885. 9. A Semitic word 

or idiom 1886. So Se'mitiat, a Semitic scholar. 
Se’mitize v. trans. to render Semitic in charac- 
ter, language or religion. 

Semitone (se-mit^n). 1609. [f. Semi- 
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SENDAL 


4T0NB sb. (Earlier forms were ^ semitoy n 
1486, t -tune 1607). Senses 2 and 3 (usu. written 
semi-tone) are new formations distinct from 1.] 

I. Mus, An interval approximately equal to half 

a tone, the smallest interval in the ordinary 
scales. 9. Art. An intermediate tone or tint in 
a picture ; a half-tone 1782. 3. A soft or gentle 

tone of voice; an undertone 1837. Hence 
Se'mitonal, Semito’nic ad/s. pertaining to or 
consisting of a s. or semitones; (of a scale) 
chromatic. 

Semi-irndal, a , (sb.) 1734. [Semi- II. 
1 a.] Palxogr. Applied to a style of writing 
intermediate between uncial and minuscule. 
Semivowel (se*mivau,il). 1530. [f. Semi- 

II. 3c + Vowel, after L. semivocalis. ] A vocal 
sound that partakes of the nature of a vowel 
and of a consonant ; a letter representing such 
a sound. 

A* a technical term the word now most commonly 
denotes onjy w and y, but sometimes it includes these 
together with the liquids and nasals, chiefly in their 
non.sydabic values. 

Semmit (se*mit). Sc, An undershirt or vest. 
Semolina (scmdlFn&). 1797. [Altered f. 
It. semolino, dim. of semola bran.] An article 
of food consisting of those hard portions of 
'flinty’ wheat which resist the action of the 
millstones, and are collected in the form of 
rounded grains. Also attrib., as s, pudding. 

|| Semper- fse’mpsj), the L. adv. semper 
always, used In various combs., as a.-green, an 
evergreen ; aempervirent (-valorem) a . [L. vi- 
rentem , v ire re to be green] evergreen. 

|| Sempervivum (semparvai v^m) 1591. 
[L., * ever-living a. The houseleek. b. A 
genus of crassulaceous plants containing the 
houseleek, S. tectorum , and about 50 other 
species ; a plant of this genus. 

Sempitern (se mpiteJii), a. arch . late ME. 
[a. OK. s emftterne, ad. L. sempitemus, f, semper 
always ; see Etkrnjt a.] m next. 
Sempiternal (sempito-inal), a. late ME. 
[a. F. sempiter-nel, or ad. late L. sempiternalis, 
t. L. sempitemus ; see prcc. and -al i.l En- 
during constantly and continually ; everlasting, 
eternal. Hence Sempite'rnally adv 
Sempstress : see Seamstress. 

HSemsem (se-msem). 1841. [Arab.]- 
Sesame. 

|| Semuncla (s;m*rnji&). PI. -ice (- 1 , 0 - *656. 
[L,, 1 semi- Semi - + -uncia OUNCE rJ. 1 ] Rom. 
An tiq. A half-ounce, the twenty-fourth part of 
an as. Hence Senurncial a. 

|| Sen (sen). 180a. [Japanese.] A Japan- 
ese copper or bronze coin of small value. Usu. 
collect . as pi. 

(| Senarius (sfnesTiife). /Y. -ii. 1540. [L., 
adj., consisting of six each, f. seni six each, f. 
se x six ; used subst. by ellipsis of versus verse.] 
Prosody. A (Greek or Latin) verse consisting of 
six feet, each of which is either an iambus or 
some foot which the law of the verse permits to 
be substituted ; an iambic trimeter. (More fully 
iambic r.) So Sena*rian — s. 

Senary (srnfiri, se’n&ri), a, 1661. [ad. L, 
Sknarius.J Pertaining to the number six. 

S. scale, the scale of arithmetical notation of which 
the ladix is six. -S', division, division into six paits. 
Senate (se’niit). ME. [a. OF. senat, senaz, 
ad. L. senatus , lit. council of old men, f. senem, 
senex old ; see -ATE l .] 1. An assembly or 

council of citizens charged with the highest 
deliberative functions in the government of a 
state, a. In ancient Rome : A legislative and 
administrative body, consisting orig. of repre- 
sentatives elected by the patricians, and later, 
partly of appointed members, and partly of the 
actual and former holders of certain high offices 
of state, b. Used as the equivalent of Gr. 
ytpovcrla (lit. ' body of elders ') and (lit. 

' council ') 1586. c. gen. The governing or legis- 
lative assembly of a nation. Often applied to 
the British parliament. 1560. d* In the x8th 
and 19th 0. adopted as the official name for the 
upper and smaller branch of the legislature in 
various countries, as the United States (and 
each of the separate states of the Union), France, 
Italy, etc. 17 80. 9. In the U niv. of Cambridge, 
and in some other British universities, the 
official title of the governing body. (CL Sena- 


tus. ) 1736. b. C7.S . In some American colleges, 
a council composed of members of the faculty 
and elected students, having the control of the 
discipline, etc., of the students 1891. 

1. a. The S. was. .a body composed of men of any 
order who had secured the suffrages of the people 
Pkoude. C. He says there is no place in the oar or 
the s. that Georgy may not aspire to Thackeray. 

Se*nate-house. 1550. [House f£.i] i. 

A house or building in which a senate meets. 

a. spec. The building which serves for the meet- 
ings of the senate of a university, esp. of Cam- 
bridge 1748. 

attrib. : S. examination, examination for degrees 
in Cambridge University; so S. examiner; S, 
problem, a mathematical problem proposed in a S. 
examination. 

Senator (se*n&t 9 j). ME. [a. OF .scnatcur, 
ad. L. senator, f. senem, senex old, old man.] 
1. A member of a senate, b. In vaguer sense : 
A counsellor, statesman ; ta leader in Church 
or State, late ME. 9. In papal Rome, the 
title given at various periods from the 12th c. 
onwards to the civil head of the city government, 
appointed by the Pope ME. a. •S'* of the College 
of Justice : in Scotland, the official designation 
of a Lord of Session 1540. 

1. The Senators of Athens, greet thee Timon Shake. 

b. fig. Those green-rob'd senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks Keats. Hence Se'natorship, the office 
or dignity of a s. 

Senatorial (senato# 'rial), a. 1740. [f. L. 


[f.L 

senatorius (f. senatorem SENATOR) +-AL l.J 1 _ 
Of or pertaining to a senator or senators; 
characteristic of or befitting a senator ; consist- 
ing of senators. 2. Of a Roman province under 
the Empire : Administered by the senate (not 
by the emperor) 1841. 3. U.S. Entitled to 

elect a Senator, as a s. district 1891. 

1. -S', order , the highest of the three ranks of citi- 
zens in the later Roman republic. Hence Sena- 
toTially adv. 

Senatorian (senate® rian), a. 1614. [f. as 

prec. +-AN I. i.J «* prec. 1, 2. 

Senatory (se’natori). 1804. [ad. F. sMa- 
torerie, f. L. senator ; see -ery.] Fr. Hist. The 
landed estate granted to a senator under the 
consulate and the First Empire. 

|| Senatus (sfn^i t^s). 1835. [L.; see Sen- 
ate.] The title given to the governing body 
in certain universities. More fully s. academieus. 

II Sena-tua consu-ltum. PI. consul ta. 
Also anglicized senatus consult. 1696. [L.] a. 
A decree of the ancient Roman senate, b. A 
decree of the ' senate ’ in certain modern states, 
e.g. France under Napoleon land Napoleon III 
1813. 

Send (send), sb. Also SCend. 1726. [Be- 
longs to Send v .*] Naut. 1. The carrying or 
driving impulse of a sea or wave ; more fully s, 
of a or the sea. a. A sudden plunge (of a boat) 
aft. forward, etc. 1836. 

Send, (send), ».* Pa. t. and pa. pple. sent 
(sent). [Com. Teut. wk. vb. : OE. spndan : — 
OTeut. *sandjan, f. *sand -, ablaut-var. of the 
root found in OE. sifi journey.] L To order 
or direct to go or be conveyed. 1. trans. To 
commission, order, or request (a person) to go 
to or into a place or to a person. Chiefly, to 
dispatch as a messenger or on nn errand. b. 
With specified destination considered as a place 
of residence, or connoting a sphere of employ- 
ment ; e.g. to s. (one or more members) to Par- 
liament (said of a constituency) 1531. c. To 
occasion or induce to go to a place or in a par- 
ticular direction ; to recommend or advise to 
go to a place or a person ;fig. to refer (a reader) 
to some author or authority 1449. d. Without 
the notion of destination or errand : To cause 
or order to depart from one ; to dismiss. Chiefly 
with away, off. 1533. 9 . To compel or force 

to go ; to drive, impel. Also transf. of a cir- 
cumstance, impulse, etc. OE. b. To drive (a 
person) into some state or condition ; to cause 
to go to sleep ; also with adj. complement 1831. 
3. To cause (a person) to be carried or con- 
ducted to a destination OE* 4. To cause (a 
thing) to be conveyed or transmitted by an in- 
termediary to another person or place OE. b. 
To serve up (food, a course, meal) ; only with 
in, up, and in phr. to s. to table 1662. c. transf 
and fig. Also with up. ME. 5. To dispatch (a 
boat, carriage, etc.) OE, 6. Tb dispatch (a 


message, letter, telegram, etc.), by messenger, 
post, etc. So Tos, (out) cards (of invitation). OE. 
7. Of God, fate, chancer 'To grant as from 
a distant place* (J.) ; to cause to happen or 
come into existence ; to ordain as a blessing or 
a punishment OE. 8. absol. To send a message 
or messenger. Const, after , to, OE. 9. S. 
for — . a. To scud a messenger or message for ; 
to send (a person) to fetch ME. b. With adv. 
qualifying 'to come* or 'be brought ' under- 
stood 1592. c. Of a sovereign : To command 
the attendance of ; esf. to summon a prominent 
member of a political party, for the purpose of 
offering him the office of prime minister 1744. 

z. If he was sent of an errand he would forget half 
of it Dk Foe. b. He was sent to sea to be got rid of 
Marryat. To s . to school, college, etc. (sometimes 
with the notion of defraying the expenses of the per- 
son's education). To be sent ( into the world), said 
of a child as born for some divine purpose, or as a gift 
to the parents, d. And the rich hee hath sent emptle 
away Luke L 53. To e. flying, packing \ to dismiss 
summarily, a. Such a volley of musketry as sent the 
rebel horse flying in all directions Macaulay. b. 
He. .sent the Colonel to sleep, with a long, learned, 
and refreshing sermon Thackeray. 3. Thus was 1 .. 
sent to my account With all my imperfections on my 
head Shaks. Ere they could strangle him, he sent 
three of them to the Deuill 1634. Rascals; men fit 
10 s. to the hulks Thackeray. 4. c. We from the 
West will send destruction Into this Cities bosome 
Shaks. 6. lie s. to him to meet The Prince and me 


Kyd. To s. (a person) word , to transmit a message 
1 (t^ a person) 1 to inform, notify. To s. (one's) com/li • 
^ffnents, love . respects , etc. 7. God s. him well Shaks. 
The Nymphs, .nave.. sent a Plague among thy thriv- 
ing Bees Drydrn. Lord s. us safe to Ola England, 
say 1 ! 1776. 8. S. to me in the morning Shaks. 1 have 
sent every half hour to know how she does Richard- 
son. 9. a. The guard.. sent for drink Clarendon. 
b. S. for him up Swift, c. The King could do no 
better than Lo s. for Lord Grenville 1806. 

IL To cause to go, by physical means or by 
direct volition. 1. trans. To discharge ana 
direct (a missile) ; to throw or propel in a par- 
ticular direction ; occas. +to thrust (a dagger). 
Also said of a missile weapon. OE. b. To 
deliver (a blow) 1626. c. To drive (a ball) 178a 
2. To emit, give forth as a source OE. 8. To 
direct (a thought, look, glance), late ME, 4. 
To cause (sound, one's voice) to 'carry* or 
travel. Chiefly poet , 1593. 5. To drive by 

pulsation, impulse, etc. 1767. 6. Of a blow, 

etc., also of the agent, a weapon : To cause to 
go or fall violently. Also with down. 1822. 7. 

To cause (a thing, prices, one’s spirits, etc.) 
to go down, up, etc. 1657, 8. To cause to move 

or travel ; to cause to work 1864. 

x. In his right hand Grasping ten thousand Thunders, 
which he sent Before him Milt. a. Doth a fountayne 
sende forth at one place swete water and bytteralsoT 
Covrrdale Jas. iif ii. When ev'ry star.. Sent forth 
a voice Cowfer. It sends out several stems from the 
root 18x3. 4. The cry of a gull sent seaward Hen- 

ley. 6. In an initant it was sent flying to the other 
side of the road 1887. 7. Marriage sends a doctor's 

income up Doylb. 8. To s. the engines full speed 
astern 1885. 

In idiomatic combination with ad vs. S. along. 
trans. To cause to travel rapidly ; fig. to accelerate 
the progress or growth of. S. down. a. trans. To 
dispatch from the King or the Lords to the Commons, 
from the capital, a city, etc. into the country, b. To 
compel (an undergraduate) to leave the University 
(permanently or for a specified time) as a punishment. 
5. in. a. trans. To give (one’s name), hand (one's 
card) to a servant when making a call. b. To cause 
(a thing) to be delivered at its destination ; esp. to 
render (an account, a bill), c. Cricket. To s. (a bats- 
man) into the field to bat. S. round* &. trans. To 
circulate. b. To s. round the hat : see Hat sb, C. 
Lolloq. To a (something; also absol. to send a mes- 
sage) to some one in the neighbourhood. S. np. a* 
trans. Of things : To emit, give off, shoot out (some- 
thing that rises or travels upwards), b. To cause (a 
person) to go or (a thing) to be taken * upstairs ’ ; esp 
to serve up (a meal), to s. in (one's name or card as a 
visitor), c. Public Schools. To a (a boy) to the head- 
master (a) for reward, (b) for punishment, d. slang. 
To put in prison. 

Send (send), z>. 2 Fa. t. Bended. Also 
acend. 1625. [perh. a use of Send t\ l ] Naut . 
intr. Of a ship: To pitch deeply with head or 
stern into the trough of a wave. 

Sendai (se*nd&l). Now Hist, ME. [a. OF. 
cendal ; a Com. Rom. word.] i. A thin rich 
silken material ; also, a covering or garment 
of this. ta. As tr. L. sindon ; Fine linen, lawn i 
a piece of this- 1606. 

1. There was pyght vp a pauilyon of crymasyn 
sendall, right noble and nche 1593. 


8 (Ger. Kiln), f (Fr. p«<). U (Ger. Miller), ii (Fr. d«ne). i (curl), e (e«) (th/re). / (A) (r«n). { (Fr. fain). 6 (fir, £rm, «arth). 



SENDER 

Sender (se'ndai). ME. [f. Send vA + 
4R i.] One who or something which sends, 
b. One who signals a message 1904. c. The 
transmitting Instrument of a telephone or tele- 
graphic apparatus - Transmitter b. 1879. 
Send-off, colloq ., orig. U.S. 187a. A 
friendly demonstration on the occasion of a 
person’s starting on a journey or undertaking. 
Seneca (se-nikft). U.S. 1826. [app. identi- 
cal with Seneca, the name given by white men 
to one of the 'Six Nations* of the Iroquois 
confederacy, living near Lake Seneca (N.Y.). ] 
attrib. in S. grata. Northern holy-grass {Hiero- 
chloa borealis ) ; +S. oil, crude petroleum. 
Senectitude (sihe*ktitiwd). 1706. [ad. 
med.L. senectitudo , irreg. f. seneetus. J Old age. 
So Sene*ctude 1756. 

Senega (seuM). 1738. [app. a variant 
form of Seneca.] The N. Araer. plant Polygala 
Senega. Also, a drug obtained from the root of 
this plant, formerly used as an antidote for 
snake-bite. 

Senegal (se-n/gjl). 1781. The name of a 
French colony, and river, of western Africa used 
attrib . a. In many names of beasts, birds, and 
plants native to this district. b. S. gum -» 
Gums. 1887. 

Senegin (se*nfgin). 1830. Tf. prec. + -in.] 
An amorphous glucoside, consisting of sapo- 
genin and sugar, obtained from senega. 
Senescence (sihe*s£ns). 1695. [f. next ; 

see -RNCB.] The process or condition of grow- 
ing old. 

Senescent (s/he "Sent), a. 1656. [ad. L. 
senescentem, sen esc ere to grow old ; see -ENT.] 
Growing old, elderly. 

Seneschal (sc *n/pl). late ME. [a. OF.; 
a Com. Rom. word ad. OTeut. *seniskalko», 
f. +seni- old + +skalko* servant.] 1. An 
official in the household of a sovereign or great 
noble, to whom the administration of justice 
and entire control of domestic arrangements 
were entrusted. In wider use : a steward, 
• major-domo \ 9. As the title of a governor 

of a city or province, and of various adminis- 
trative or judicial officers. Now H ist. exc. with 
ref. to the Channel Islands, late ME. 

s. Then marshal 'd Feast Serv'd up in Hall with 
Sewers, and Seneshals Milt. Hence Se*neschal- 
•hip Hist., the office and function* of a •. 

Sengreen (se-ngrfn). Now dial. [OE. sin- 
trine , , sb. use of sittgrine adj. evergreen (OTeut. 
"sen- always +■ *gnnjo- Green *.)] 1. The 

houseleek, Sempervivum tectorum . 9. Ap- 

plied to other plants, esf. a. the sedums ; b. 
varieties of saxifrage ; c. the periwinkle. Vinca 
minor ; d. Water a., Stratiotes abides . OE. 

| Senhor (aeoAPr). 1795. [Pg. : — L . senio- 
rem, senior SENIOR.] In Pg. use, or with ref. 
to Portuguese : A term of respect placed before 
the name of a man in addressing nim or speak- 
ing of him — ' Mr.* Also used without the 
name as a form of address, — ‘sir \ Hence, a 
Portuguese gentleman. So ||Senbora (s*n*d*ra), 
A term of respect applied to Portuguese ladies ; 
hence, a Portuguese lady. USenhorita (s ctJo- 
rTta), applied to young Portuguese ladies. 
Senile (sPnoil), a. 1661. [ad. L. senility 
£. sene x ; see-lLE.J 1. Belonging to, suited for, 
or incident to old age. Now only of diseases, 
etc. : Peculiar to the aged. e. Exhibiting the 
weakness of old age 1848. 3* Phys. Geog . Ap- 

proaching the end of a cycle of erosion 190a. 

s. S. gangrene 1875. a. S. anger 2848. Hence Se*> 
nilely ado. Senility (afni'llti). the condition of 
being s. j old age or the infirmity duo to old age z6a8. 

Senior fsTniax), a. and sb. late ME. [a. L., 
oompar. 01 senem senex old, cogn. w. Gr. bos 
old, Skr. sdna old.] A. adj. 1. Older, elder ; 
cap. used after a person's name to denote the 
elder of two bearing the same name in a family. 
Abbrev. sen. (U.S. sr.). a. That ranks before 
others in virtue of longer service or tenure of a 

S osition ; superior to others in standing 1513. 

. In school and college use. Applied In the 
U.S. to a student in his last year or term. 1651. 
e. In commercial use, applied to the partner in 
a firm who has precedence of the rest in the 
formal enumeration of the members 1864. 

t. Tha Crabb, Sen. and Tho. Crabb, Jun. of Mal- 
borrow 1708. a. Phi. The s. service , the navy as 
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diet from the army. b. S. student (Christ Church, 
Oxford) : see Studkmt 3 a. S. fellow, applied at Ca m . 
bridge and Dublin to a select number of the fellows 
of longest standing in a college, in whom the greater 
part or its government was formerly vested. 

Special collocations : 8. wrangler, the head of the 
1 wranglers i. e. of the first class of those who are 
successful in the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge: 
similarly S. classic, S. moralist, the student who 
takes the first place in the Classical and the Moral 
Sciences Tripos respectively. (The status indicated 
by these titles has ceased to exist, the class.lists being 
now arranged alphabetically.) S. op time, one placed 
in the second class in the Mathematical Tripos. 

B. sb. An elder person. 1. One superior or 
worthy of deference by reason of age ; one 
having pre-eminence in dignity by priority of 
election, appointment, etc. late ME. a. In 
school and college use t (a) one of the more ad- 
vanced students ; (b) one no longer a freshman ; 
(c) a graduate, as dish from a non-graduate, 
member of a college or university. In U.S. a 
student in his fourth year. 1612. b. A senior 
fellow of a college 1645. 

1. His a at the bar Scott. She was a year or two 
my s. 186a. 

Seniority (sfnifrftf). 1450. [a. med.L. 

senioritas, f. L. senior: see-lTY.] x. The state 
or quality of being senior j priority by reason of 
birth, superior age 1533. a. Priority or prece- 
dence in office or sendee ; esp. Mil. Superiority 
in standing to another of equal rank by reason 
of earlier entrance into the service or an earlier 
appointment 145a 3- The body of seniors or 

senior fellows of a college 1678. 

Senna (se*n&). 1543. [mod.L. senna , sena, 
a. Arab, sand A 1. Bot. A shrub of the genus 
Cassia , native u tropical regions, bearing yellow 
flowers and flat greenish pods. b. Applied to 
shrubs of other genera having similar medicinal 
properties ; as Bladder s., Colutea arborescens ; 
Wild a., Poinciana pulcherrima or Globularia 
Alypum. a. Pharm. The dried leaflets of 
various species of Cassia , used as a cathartic 
and emetic 1571. 

ait rib . : s.-tea, an infusion of the drug taken as a 
purgative. 

Sennachle (se*n&x>)« 1534. [a- Gael. 

seanaehaidh , f. scan old.] In Ireland and the 
Scottish Highlands, one professionally occu- 
pied in the study and transmission of traditional 
history, genealogy, and legend ; now chiefly 
Sc. a Gaelic teller of legendary romances. 
+Se a nnet L 1590. [app. a var. of Signet, 
in the sense * sign, token\ J A set of notes on 
the trumpet or cornet, ordered in the stage- 
directions of Elizabethan plays, apparently as 
the signal for the ceremonial entrance or exit 
of a body of players -1619. 

Sennet 2 (se net). 1671. [perh. from some 
W. -Indian language,] Nat. Hist. A West- 
Indian fish ; — Barracuda. 

Sennight (se-nait). arch. [orig. two 
words : OE. scofon Seven, nikta , pi. of niht 
Night jJ.] A week. 

The bold Iago, Whose footing heero anticipates 
our thought*, A Senights speed Shaks. Newea,. 
That Wafier was at Abingdon on Tuesday last was 
aevenight 1644. 

Sennit (se*nit). 1625. [var. of SlNNET,] 
Naut. a. - Sinnet. b. Plaited grass, palm 
leaves, etc., used for making hats. 

Senocular (sibp*kiai&j), a. 1713. [f. L. 
sent six each + oculi eyes + -ar 1 x. ] Having six 
eyes. So Seno'cul&te a, 

Senonian (sto< 7 «i*ni&n), a. (sb.) 1850. [ad. 
F. sinonien, f, L. Senones, a people of central 
Gaul. J GeoL Designating a subdivision of the 
Cretaceous system in France and Belgium cor- 
responding to the ' Upper Chalk with flints' 
of British geologists. 

|| Senor (s*nV*r). PL senorea (unites). 
x6aa. [Sp. : — L. seniorem.] In Spanish use or 
with ref. to a Spaniard : A title of respect 
placed before the name of a man, — ' Mr.' b. 
Used without the name as a form of address 
1839. e. A Spanish gentleman 1868. 

USdBora (sm 7 d*ra). 1579- [Sp., fern, of 
prec.] A title of respect prefixed to the name 
of a Spanish lady, or used without the name in 
addressing her ; hence, a Spanish lady* 

; Senorita (s^erTta), 1845. [Sp., dim. 
of SsfioRA.] A Spanish title of respect prefixed 
to the name of a young lady, or used without 
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the name in addressing her *850, b. A young 
Spanish lady 1845. 

Sens&te (ernsrt), a. 1500. [ad. late L, 
sensatus gifted with sense, f. sensus ; see -ate * 

a. ] x. Endowed with physical sensation, a. 
Perceived by the senses 1847. 

Sensate (sensJt't), v. 1652. [f. L. sensus 

Sense sb . + -ate *, after Sensation.] 1 . trans. 
To perceive by sense ; to have a sensation of 
fa. intt . To have sensation -168/. 

Sensation (sensei -Jan). 1615. [ad. med. 
L. sensationem , f. L. sensus Sense sb., after late 
L. sensatus Ssnsate a . ; see -ATiOty .1 x. An 
operation of any of the senses ; a psychical 
affection or state of consciousness consequent 
on and related to a particular condition of some 
portion of the bodily organism, or a particular 
impression received by one of the organs of 
sense. Now commonly, in more precise use, 
restricted to the subjective element in anv 
operation of one of the senses, a physical ' feel- 
ing ' considered apart from the resulting ' per- 
ception ' of an object, b. In generalized uses 
The operation or function of the senses i * per- 
ception by means of the senses' (J.). Now 
commonly the subjective dement in die opera- 
tion of the senses ; physical 1 feeling '. 1642. c. 
Faculty of perceiving by the senses, physical 
sensibility 1799. a. A mental feeling, an emo- 
tion. Now chiefly, the characteristic feeling 
arising in some particular circumstances. 1755* 

b. Mental apprehension, sense, or ' realization J 
of something 1639. 3. An excited or violent 
feeling, a. An exciting experience; a Strong 
emotion aroused by some particular occurrence 
or situation. Also, the production of violent 
emotion as an aim in works of literature or art. 
1808. b. A condition of excited feeling pro- 
duced in a community by some occurrence 
1779. c. An event or a person that * creates a 
sensation ' 1864. 

1. When I grasp an ivory ball in my band, I feel 
a certain sensation of touch 1785. b. O sunkenioula, 
slaves of a z6^a. a. A s. of distress 1755. b. So to 
represent familiar objects as to awaken, .freshness of 
s. Coleridge. 3. a. The cheap publications which 
supply a for the million in penny and halfpenny 
numbers 1863. b. His death created a profound a 
1879. C. The greatest s. of the day : grand Incanta- 
tion Scene from Der Freiichfltx 1864. 

Comb, as s.-monger, -seeking. 

Sensational (sens*i*j2nfil), a. 1840. [f. 

prec. + -AL x.] x. Of, pertaining to, or depen- 
dent upon, sensation or the senses, a. Of philo- 
sophical theories : Regarding sensation as the 
sole source of knowledge 1855. 8- Of works of 

literature or art, hence, of writers : Dealing in 
sensation (see Sensation 3 a), aiming at vio- 
lently exciting effects. Also of incidents : Cal- 
culated to produce a startling impression. 1863. 

t. No experience of external things is purely a. 
1 840. Hence Sensationally ado. 

Sensationalism (cenrfi’Jhn&lu’m). 1865. 

| f. prec. + -ism.] x. Philos. The theory that 
sensation is the only source of knowledge 1867. 

a. Addiction to what is sensational in literature 
or art 1865. 

Sensationalist (seni/Wanfilist). 1855. [£. 
as prec. +-IST. J 1. Philos. One who regards 
the senses ss the ultimate source of all know- 
ledge. a. One whose aim is to make a sensa- 
tion ; a sensational writer x868. 
Sensationalize (sens£'JanAbis\ v. 1863. 
[f. as prec. + -ize.] tram . a. To subject to the 
influence of ' sensation ' or factitious emotion 

b. To exaggerate in a sensational manner. 

SensatJonism (sensA-Janiz’m). 1863. [f. 

Sensation + -ism.] — Sensationalism a. So 
Sensa*tloiiist» one who deals in sensation ; a 
sensational novelist. Journalist, etc. x86x. 
Sense (sens), sb. late ME. [a. F. sens 01 
ad. L. sensus perception, feeling, faculty of per- 
ception, meaning, f. sentire to feel.] L Faculty 
of perception or sensation. x. Each of the 
special faculties, connected with a bodily oigan, 
by which man and other animals perceive ex- 
ternal objects and changes in the condition of 
their own bodies. Usu. reckoned as five-sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, touch. Also called out* 
ward or external 1. 1506. tt»* Used for: An 
organ of sense -1604. c. pi. The faculties of 
physical perception or sensation as opp. to the 
higher faculties of intellect, spirit, etc, rt 4«» 


m (man), a (pass), an (lewd). 0 (cwt). g(Fr. chrQ. e (evsr). ei (A eye). 0 (Fr. ean d# vie), i (eft). rf(Psydbr). 9 (what). f(grt). 
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SENSIBLY 


d. Applied to similar faculties of perception, 
not scientifically delimited, or only conjectured 
to exist X690. a. transf. An instinctive or ac- 
quired faculty of perception or accurate estima- 
tion. Now chiefly const, of (locality, distance, 
etc.). 2567. 3. gen . The senses viewed as 

forming a single faculty in contradistinction to 
intellect, will, etc. ; the exercise or function of 
this faculty, sensation 1538. 4. pi. The faculties 
of corporeal sensation considered as channels 
for gratifying the desire for pleasure and the 
lusts of the flesh. Also sing,, any one of such 
faculties so regarded. 1597. b. collect, sing, 
1586. +5. Capability of feeling, as a quality 

of the body and its parts ; liability to feel pain, 
irritation, etc. -1771. 0. pi. A general term 

for the faculties of perception (including the 
'five senses *), which are in abeyance when 
their owner is asleep or otherwise unconscious. 
Also sing., any one of these faculties. 1597. b. 
collect, sing. The perceptive faculty of a con- 
scious animate being 1585. 7. Applied to 

faculties ci the mind or soul compared or con- 
trasted with the bodily senses usu. with defining 
word, as inner, interior , s. 1566, 8. Capacity 

for perception and appreciation of (beauty, 
humour, some quality, etc.) 1604. 9. pi. Tne 

mental faculties in their normal condition of 
sanity : one's ' reason 1 or ' wits ' 1568. tb. 
sing, (with the same meaning) -1694. 10. 

Natural understanding, intelligence, eap. as 
bearing on action or behaviour; practical 
soundness of judgement 1684. 

x. 1 must bare the evidence of more senses than 
one to confirm me of its truth Farquhax. My 5. of 
hearing is painfully acute Beckpord. b. Mine Eyes, 
mine Karts, or any Sence “ 


, or any 
see Muscular a. 


Shaks. d. Muscular s . : 
Sixth 1., a faculty of perception 


•apposed not to depend upon any 1 outward sense 1 ; 
Instinct, intuition, a. Take from them now The sence 
of reckning Shark. 3. Thus wee adore vertue, though 
to the eyes of s. abee bee invisible Sir T. Browns. 
4 • b. This bastard Lotus . . vtterly subuerta the course 
of nature, in making reason giue place to s. Sidney. 

t . Moral s . : too Moral a. ic. 8. A strong s. of 
umour 1885. 9. Phr. In one's {right) senses, iu one’s 
right mind. To bring (a person) to his senses, to cure 
of his folly (one who h behaving * madly 1 ). {Tv 
frighten, etc.) out of one's (seven) senses, out of one’s 
wits. b. Lear iv. iv. 9. 10 You speak, ma'am, like 

a lady of s. Miss Burnry. Phr. To have the s., to be 
wise enough to eto something. So to have too much 

k to, to have more s, than to do something, b. 

nowledge of how to act under given conditions; 
uu. with defining word, as court s n road /., stage s. 

II. Actual perception or feeling. 1. A feeling 
or perception of (something external) through 
the channels of touch, taste, etc. } the feeling 
or consciousness of some bodily affection as 
pain, fatigue, comfort, etc. X586. a. A more 
or less vague perception or impression of( an 
outward object, as present, or imagined) 1596. 
3. A more or less indefinite consciousness or 
impression of (a fact, state of things, etc.) as 

E resent or Impending 1604. 4. Mental appre- 

ension, appreciation, or realization of (some 
truth, fact, state of things) 2540. b. The 
recognition of( a duty, virtue, etc.) as incumbent 
npon one, or as a motive or standard for one’s 
own eondoct 1604. 5. Emotional consciousness 
of something \ a glad or sorrowful, grateful or 
resentful recognition of (another person's con- 
duct, an event, a fact or a condition of things) 
1604. 0 . A consciousness or recognition of 

(some quality, condition, etc.) as attaching to 
oneself 16x4. 7. An opinion, view, or judge- 

ment held or formed ta. by an individual -1761. 
b. by an assemblage of persons (or by a majority 
of their number). Now arch. 1654. 

1. An Idle craving without a of flavours Geo. Eliot. 
a And the darkening atr Thrills with a a of the 
triumphing night Henley, t. There was a general 
a Of security Macaulay. 4. no seemed visited by a 
a of the vanity of all things Jf. H. Newman, b. 
These fellows nave no s. of gratitude De Fob. 3- 
No better way of showing our a of his hospitality. . 
has occurred to ns Hawthorns. 6. To confess her* 
■elf mistaken was. .opposed to her a of personal dig- 
nity 1908. 7. a. Phr. fTo speak or give one's r- to 

express one's opinion, f In one's a, ui one's opinion, 
t To aboussd in oese's own s . 1 see Abound v. 1 4. D. 
Phr. To take the s. lA to ascertain the general feeling 


XU, Moaning, signification. 1 . The meaning 
or signification of a word or phrase ; also, any 
one of the different meanings of a word 153a 
fa A moaning recorded In a dietionary 1755* 


a. The meaning of words in connected or con- 
tinuous speech ; the meaning of a passage or 
context. Also, one of two or more meanings 
which the words naturally bear. 1513. +b. Tne 
meaning or interpretation of a dream, or of 
anything cryptic or symbolical -1650. c. The 
gist of words spoken or written 1596. 3. Any 

of the various meanings or interpretations 
{literal, mystic, moral, etc.) of which a word or 
passage of Holy Scripture was considered to 
be susceptible. Hence transf. late ME. +4. 
The meaning of a speaker or writer -1735. 5. 
The substance of a passage 1568. 6. Discourse 
that has a satisfactory and intelligible meaning 
1598. 7. What is wise or reasonable 1600. 

8. [After F. sens.) A direction in which motion 
takes place (rare) 1797. 

x. There bee some wordes that bee not of the same 
a euery where 1611. a. He had barely enough 
Greek to make out the a of the epigram Geo. Eliot. 
c. This is the general s. of his remark 1777. 3. These 
Greekes, . .follow the literall a of the Scriptures 16*7. 
4. Let no Court Sycophant pervert my s. Pops. 6. 
Phr. To talk, speak, write (good) x. To t^ake s of 
to find a meaning in. I'o give , have, make s .. to be 
intelligible. 7. Phr, fkere is ssot muck s. in this. 

Phtaseg. In a (specified) j., according to a particu- 
lar acceptation or interpretation (of a word, phrase, 
etc.) ; often in a x., in any s., in no x. (which some* 
times come to mean ' in some degree 1 in no re- 
spect *, etc.). 

Sense (sens), v. 1598. [f. the sb.] +1. 

trans. To perceive (an outward object) by the 
senses ; also, to feel (pain) -1873. tb. To test, 
make trial of. Bun y an. fa. To expound the 
sense or meaning of ; to ascribe a meaning to ; 
to take in a particular sense -1726. 3, To per- 

ceive, become aware of. • feel ’ (a fact, state of 
things, etc.) more or less vaguely or instinctively 
1872. 4. To comprehend, ‘take in’. Chiefly 

U.S and dial, i860. 5. Philos . To have a 

sense-perception of. Also absol ., to experience 
sensations. x66i. 

3. He ‘ senses * the least coldness towards himself 
187a. 3. Is he sure, that objects are not otherwise 

sensed by others, then they are by him ? 1661. 

Senseful (se-nsful), a. 1591. [f. Sense sb. 
+ -ful 1.] x. Full of sense or meaning; sig- 
nificant. Ta. Intelligent -1700. 

x. Sensefull speach Sphnser. a. Men, otherwise s, 
and ingenious, quote such things, .as would never pass 
in conversation 1700. 

Senseless (se-nslAs), a. 1557. [f. Sense 

sb. + -less.] i. Destitute or deprived of sensa- 
tion ; physically insentient, b. That is in a state 
of unconsciousness 1585. c. Of things : In- 
capable of sensation or perception 1577 a 
Destitute of mental sensibility, incapable of 
feeling or perception. Also const, of Now 
rare or Obs. 1561. 8- Of a person, etc. : Devoid 

of sense or Intelligence, stupid, silly, foolish 
X561L tb. quasi-a^v. Unreasonably. Shaks. 
4. Of actions, words, etc. : Proceeding from 
lack of sense or Intelligence, foolish, Also, 
without sense or meaning ; unmeaning, mean- 
ingless, purposeless. 1579. 

x. 1 would 1 were senselesse six, that I might not 
feele your blowes Shaks. b. 1 was almost s. with 
terror Miss Burney, c. 1 stand, immoveable, like s. 
marble I 179a a. I am senselesse of your Wrath 
Shaks, 3. An honest senselesse dolt, A good poore 
foole M arston. 4. The horrid and s. Custom of Duels 
Steels. Hence Se*nsele8E-ly ado -ness. 

Sensibility (sensibi-llti). late ME. [ad. 
L. sensibilitas i. sen sibil is SENSIBLE a. \ see 
-ITY.] x. Power of sensation or perception; 
tthe specific function of the organs of sense. 
Now often, the (greater or less) readiness of 
an organ or tissue to respond to sensory stimuli ; 
sensitiveness. b. Philos. Power or faculty ol 
feeling, capacity of sensation and emotion as 
dist. from cognition and will 1838. a. Emotional 
consciousness ; glad or sorrowful, grateful or 
resentful, recognition of a person’s conduct, or 
of a fact or a condition of things 1751, 8- 

Quickness and aenteness of apprehension or 
feeling; sensitiveness. Also, with const., sensi- 
tiveness to, keen sense of something. X7xx. b. 
pi. Emotional capacities 1644. e. sing, and pi. 
liability to fed offended or hurt by unkindness, 
or lade of respect ; susceptibilities 1769. 4. In 
the x8th and early 19th c. (subseq. somewhat 
rarely) t Capacity for Teflned emotion; delicate 
sensitiveness of taste ; also, readiness to feel 
compassion for suffering, and to be moved by 


the pathetic in literature or art 1756. 5. Of 

plants and their organs, also of Instruments or 
other inorganic objects : Aptness to be affected 
by external influences; sensitiveness. Const* 
to, (rarely of\. 166 a. 

x. S. resides in the nervous system 1831. Commou 
sensation or tactile s. 1873 b. Even though these 
pleasures aie much diminished by . .decay of his pas ■ 
sive sensibilities Mill. a. A b. of our own weakness 
1790, 3. A man's a to pecuniary influence Brnthau. 

A a to colour, .being very different from a a to form 
Ruskim. b. Doubtless this feeling wat due to his 
unusually acute sensi bili ties — his keen sense of the 
beautiful 1802. 4. Where Affectation holds her seat 

And sickly S. Byron. 

Sensible (semslb'l), a. (and sb.). late ME, 
[a. F., ad. late L. sens ibi Its, f. sens-, sent ire to 
perceive, feel; see -ible.] A. adj. I. x. Per- 
ceptible by the senses. (In Philos., opp. to 
Intelligible 3 ; in this use, now rare.) tb. 
Of or pertaining to the senses or sensation 
-1793. a. Perceptible by the mind or the in- 
ward feelings 1597* 8* Easy to perceive, evident 
2586. 4. Large enough to be perceived or to 

be worth considering ; appreciable. Now only 
of immaterial things (as quantities, magnitudes, 
etc.), late ME. t5* Of discourse, etc. : Easily 
understood ; striking, effective -1744. tfl. Such 
as is acutely felt ; markedly painful or pleasur- 
able -1819. 

1. Taste and other 8. Qualities * 739 . Phr. S. hori * 
eon : see Horizon t, 5 . heat : used in contradistiuc 
tion to latent heat (Hkat sb. 2 c). S. perspira- 
tion, sweat, as dist. from the emission of vapour 
through the pores, b. IfamL 1. i. 57. a. The visible 
and s. connexion of sacred and profane history 1734. 
3. A very s. odor of garlic 1B16. 4. We could dis- 

cover no s. difference in weight Sir T, Browne. 6. 
Scorpions.. whose stinging is most s., and deadly 
i 6 55 - 

II. Capable of feeling or perceiving. 1. En- 
dowed with the faculty of sensation, late ME. 
ta. Having (more or less) acute power of sensa- 
tion ; sensitive -1831. tb. Sensitive to or o) 
-1829. 3. Capable of or liable to mental emo- 

tion ; esp. sensitive to some specified emotional 
influence. Also const, of. Now rare. 1675. 4. 
transf. Of material things or substances, esp. of 
instruments of measurement, as a balance, a 
thermometer . Readily affected by physical 
impressions or influences, sensitive Now rare , 
1661 

x. It is the Understanding that sets Man above the 
rest of s. Beings Locke. Outside of the s. ukin 1B50. 
a These Gentlemen, who are of such a and nimble 
Lungs, that they alwayes vse to laugh at nothing 
Shaks. b. Albinoes . . are painfully 9. to light 1899. 
3. Johnson had, from his early youth, been a to the 
influence of female charms Boswelu 4. A very a 
hygrometer Locke. 

IIL Actually perceiving or feeling;. 1. Cog- 
nizant, conscious, aware of somethin? (often as 
a ground for pleasure or regret). Now some- 
what rare. late ME. a. Emotionally conscious ; 
having a pleasurable, painful, grateful, or resent- 
ful sense //something. Now usu., gratefully 
conscious of (kindness, etc.). 1634. 3. Con- 

scious, free from physical insensibility or de- 
lirium 1732. 

x. Which shows bow little we are a of the weight 
of the business upon us Purrs. Looking s. Of having 
play’d the fool Bykon. a. Lady Carlisle.. is.. very a. 
of your goodness to us all 1775. 

IV. Endowed with good sense; intelligent, 
reasonable, judicious 158a. b. Of action, be- 
haviour, discourse, etc. : Marked by, exhibit- 
ing, or proceeding from good sense 1653. 

A moral, s., and well-bred man Will not affront ms, 
and no other can Cowna* It was tame, . and not 
near so noisy or dirty as a Chimpanzee i860, b. A s. 
and penetrating countenance Mux. D’Arblay. 

B. absol. and sb. x.That which produces sen- 
sation ; that which is perceptible ; an object of 
sense, or of any one of the senses 1589. ta. 
The element (in a spiritual being) that is capable 
of feeling. Milt. 

1. A blind man conceives not colours, but under the 
notion of some other s. 1665. Hence Se'xiBibleneSE, 
the quality or state of being a. 

Sensibly (semstbli), adv. late ME. [f. 
Sensible a, + -ly *.] x. In a manner percep- 
tible to the senses ; so far as can be perceived \ 
appreciably, fa. a. With self-consciousness, 
consciously, fa Of feeling t Acutely, intensely. 
-1806. fa. Clearly, strikingly -170a 4. With 
good sense, intelligently) ju d iciously, reason- 
ably * 755 * 
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f . The sea is said to be s. decreasing in size 1 880. 

a. a. As each thing to more perfection grows. It feels 
mores, both good and pain Cary. 3. He behaved 
s. under the circumstances (.mod.), 

Sensifacient (sensif/i’JtSnt), cl 1879. [f. 

L. sensus Sense 4 -(i)facient.] Producing 
sensation. 

Senslferous (sensi-fgros), a. 1656. [f. aa 

prec. +-iferous.] Conveying sensation. 

Sensific (gensi'fik), a. i8aa. [ad. late L. 
sen si ficus, f. L. sensus ; see -IFIC.] Of nerves : 
Producing sensation. 

Sensify (se*nsifon, v. 1678. [nd. late L. 
sensi/icare, f. sensus; see-lFY.J trans. To trans- 
form (physical changes) into sensation. 
Sensile (se'nsil, -ail), a. 1813. [ad. L. 

sen si Us, f. sens-, seniire to feel; see -IL.E.] 
Capable of perception, sentient. 

Sensist (se'nsist). 1874. [f. Sense sb. 4 
-isr.] a Sensationalist 1. 

Sensitive (se'nsitiv), a. and sb, late ME. 
[a. F. sensitif, -ive, ad. med.L. sensitivus , irreg. 
f. L. sens-, seniire to feel.] A. adj. x. Having the 
function of sensation or sensuous perception. 

b. Of life, knowledge, perception (also formerly 

tof desires, feelings) : Connected with the senses, 
sensuous. *fOf objects: Perceptible by the 
senses. 1530. 9. Of living beings : Endowed 

with the faculty of sensation. Fonnerly often : 
+ ' Having sense or perception, but not reason ' 

.). 1509. 3. Of plants and their organs : 

apable of responding to stimulation 1633. 4. 

That feels quickly anil acutely, a. In physical 
sense, of a living being, an animal organ or 
tissue : Having quick or intense perception or 
sensation; readily and acutely affected with 
pain or pleasure by some particular influence 
1849. b. With ref. to mental feelings: Impres- 
sionable ; easily wounded by unkindness ; occas ., 
ready to take offence, * touchy * 1816. 5. trans f. 
Readily altered or affected by some influence 
specified or implied 1828. b. Photogr. Of paper, 
chemical substances, etc.: Susceptible to actinic 
influence 1839. c. Of a scientific instrument : 
Indicating readily slight changes of condition, 
easily moved or affected 1857. d. Of market 
prices, stock, etc.: Having a tendency to fluc- 
tuate rapidly upon the publication of outside 
reports 1866. 6. Mas. S. note : the leading note 
of a scale 1867. 

1. S. soul [med.L. anima sensitiva\ in scholastic 
philosophy, that one of the three kinds of ‘ soul 1 or of 
constituent parts of the soul which is concerned with 
sensation, and which is characteristic of animals ; diit. 
from the vegetative soul , which is common to animals 
and plants, and from the intellective soul which in 
rational animals (men) is superadded to the two 
others. Similarly s. virtue ( virtue sensitiva\ the 
faculty of sensation, b. Our s. perception of objects 
1877. 3. S. plant, a shrub ( Mimosa pudica, or M. 
sensitiva ) possessing a high degree of irritability, 
causing the leaflets of the bipinnate leaves to fold 
together at the slightest touch 1 also applied with de- 
fining word to various plants having a similar quality ; 
e. g. American S. plant ( Cassia nic titans), also 
called IVtld .S’. plant and S. fiea. S. Brier, Schran- 
kia uncinata. S. Fern, Onoclea sensibtlis. 4. a. 
The tongue is one of the most sensitive of organs 
Jowktt. _ b. The scenes of blood which followed 
shocked his s. nature 1834. 5. Plants, .s. of drought 

1828. b. The paper is.. very s. to all white light 
1803. c. balances are made s. to the fraction of a 
grain 1872. 

B. sb, tx. A being that is capable of sensation 
-1727. fa. The faculty of sensation -1627. 3. 

The Sensitive plant 1707. 4. One sensitive to 

spiritualist or other occult influences, a medium 
1850. 5. One in whom the sensitive faculty is 

highly developed. Also — Sensitivist. 1884. 
Hence Se*n*itive-ly adv., -ness. 

Sensitivist (se*nsitivist), 1891. [f. Sensi- 
tive a . 4 - 1 ST.] One of a school of novelists in 
Holland, who aim at combining in their methods 
the valuable qualities of impressionism and 
realism. 

Sensitivity (sensitrvlti). 1803. [f. as 

prec. +-iTY.^f x. The quality of being sensitive, 
a. The experience of the senses 1889. 

Sensitize (sensitaiz), v . 1856. [f. as prec. 
4 -lZE.J 1. trans. (Photogr.) To render (a 
plate, film, or paper) sensitive to the influence 
of light, a. To make (a person) sensitive 1880. 

1. Nitrate of silver*. is the salt usually employed to 
Sensitise the paper 1865. Hence Semaitiz&'tion, 


the act or process of sensitising. Se*naitlzer, a 
substance or preparation used for sensitizing. 

Sensitometer (sensitp'mitai). 1880. [f. 

Sensitive a. + -ometer\ see - meter.] Photogr, 
An instrument for ascertaining the degree of 
sensitiveness of photographic plates, films, etc. 
+Se*nsive, a. 1553. [a. OK. sensif, ad. L. 

*sensivus, f. sens-, sentire to feel ; see -IVE.] 
Having the function of sensation or sensuous 
perception -1865. 

Sensor (se'nspi), a, 1865. [irreg. short- 
ened f. Sensory, after motor.] = Sensory a. 

Sensori- (se*ns&ri), comb, form of Sensor 
or Sensory, chiefly in senaori-motor a., applied 
to nerves which are both sensory and motor ; 
also to reflex actions which arise from stimula- 
tion of the organs of sense. Similarly s ,-reflex, 
volitional adjs., etc. 

Sensorial (sensd^rifil), a, 17 68. [f. Sen- 
sorium or Sensory 4 -al i.] Of or relating to 
the sensorium. Also, relating to sensation or 
sensory impressions, fb. Pertaining to the 
brain as the centre of nervous energy ; esp. in 
s. power, vital energy proceeding from the brain 
to the rest of the system -1833. 

|| Sensorium (sen& 5 »Ti£m). 1647. [Late L., 
f. sens-, sentire to feel ; see -ORY *.J The seat of 
sensation in the brain of man and other ani- 
mals ; the percipient centio to which sense- 
impressions are transmitted by the nerves. 
Also common s. (L. sensorium commune ). For- 
merly used in a wider sense, for the brain as 
the organ of mind and the centre of nervous 
energy. b. Used playfully (sometimes for 
' brain f or ‘ mind ') 1759. 

Sensory (se*ns6ri),VA 1626. [ad. L. sen- 
sorium ; see piec. and -ORY >.] +1. An organ 

of sense -1714. a. = prec. 1653. 

Sensory (se*ns 5 ri\ a. iT4Q. [ad. L. *sen- 
sortus ; see prec. and -ORY J .j Belonging to 
sensation ; carrying or transmitting sensation. 

Sensual (se*nsi«al, -J«al), a. and sb. 1450. 
[ad. late L. sensualis , f. L. sensus Sense sb. ; 
see -al.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
senses or physical sensation ; sensory. Now 
rare. b. Perceptible by the senses (rare) 1529. 
ta. Endowed with the faculty of sensation (but 
not with reason) -1696. 3. Of appetites and 

pleasures : Connected with the gratification of 
the senses, a. In neutral use: Sensuous, 
physical. Now rare . 1542. b. In pejorative 
use, now often, lewd, unchaste 147 7. 4. Of 

persons, their conduct, etc. a. Absorbed in 
the life of the senses ; indifferent to intellectual 
and moral interests. In religious use : Destitute 
of spiritual life, worldly, irreligious. Now rare 
or Obs. 1557* b. Excessively inclined to the 
gratification of the senses, voluptuous j often 
j pec., lewd, unchaste. Of physiognomy, etc.: 
Indicative of a sensual disposition. 1530. 5. Of 

opinions or ideas : Materialistic 1656. 

1. Y c soft pipes, play on ; Not to the a. ear, but. . 
Pipe to the spirit ditlies of no tone Keats. 3. a. No 
gratification, however s, can, of itself, be esteemed 
vicious Humic, b. To route with pleasure in a s. 
stie Milt. The s. pleasureof the glutton 1850. 4. a. 
These are they which segregate ihemseli'cs, s., hauing 
not the Spirit N.T. (Rhcm.) Jude rg S. Men are not 
willing to believe any thing whereby they have not 
a sufficient Evidence, as they think, to their Sense 
1676. b. fly nature coarse and s. in hi* habits 1881. 
The full mouth, with thes. lips 1903. 5. The common 
s. idea of heaven 1871. 

tB. sb. pi. 1. a. The sensual faculties and 
appetites, b. The objects of sense. -1676. a. 
Beings capable only of sensation, brutes -1644. 
Hence Se'nsually adv. 

Sensualism (semsiw-, 1803. [f. 

Sensual a. 4 -ism.] i. Philos. The doctrine 
that the senses are the sole source of knowledge ; 
sensationalism, a. Addiction to sensual indul- 
gence 1813. 

a. A face coarsened by a 1906. 

Sensualist (se*nsi«-, -J#alist). 1 66 a. [f. as 
prec. 4 -1ST.] 1. One whose disposition and con- 
duct are sensual ; chiefly, one who is devoted to 
sensual pleasure, or given to vicious indulgence 
of the animal passions, a. — Sensationalist 
x 852. Hence Se:nauall*stic a. pertaining to 
sensualism in philosophy or art. 

Sensuality (sensii*-, -Jwae’llti). ME. [a. F. 
sensuality ad. late L. sen su a litas f f. sensualis 
Sensual a.] ti. The part of the nature of 


man that Is concerned with the senses ; chiefly, 
the animal instincts and appetites ; the lower 
nature as dist. from the reason ; also occas. the 
faculty of sensation -1828. +9. The lower or 

animal nature regarded as a source of evil ; the 
lusts of the flesh. Also pi. -1621. 3. Exces- 

sive fondness for, or vicious indulgence in, the 
pleasures of the senses 145a 4. spec . Las- 

civiousness. unchastity 1463. 

3. Those patnpred animalU, That rage in sauage 
sensualitie Shakb, pi. The pleasures and sensualities 
of a luxuiimU table 1803. 4. Judging the s. of a 

nation by its statistics of illegitimate births 1869. 

Sensualize (se-nsiw-, -Jw&laiz), v. 161a. [f. 
Sensual a. 4 -ize.] x. trans . To render sen- 
sual j to explain by reference to sensation ; esp. 
to imbue with sensual habits or dispositions ; 
to inure to vicious indulgence 1687. a. intr. a. 
To live sensually 1612. b. To entertain sensual 
notions 1846. 

1. Not to suffer ones self to be sensualiz'd by 
pleasures 1725. Locke sensualized the conception of 
the understanding 1877. Hence Se'Xiaualiza'tioxi, 
the action of sensualizing. 

Sensuism (semsis/-, -[M,iz'm). 1899. [f. L. 
sensus Sense sb. 4 -ism. j Philos. « Sensual- 
ism 1. 

Sensuous (semsifqas, a. 1641. [f. 

L. sensus SeNM? sb. 4 -ous. App. coined by 
M ilton.] x. Of or pertaining to the senses ; 
derived from, perceived by, or affecting the 
senses ; concerned with sensation or sense- 
perception. b. Of words, etc. : Relating to 
sensible objects. Of opinions, etc. : Based on 
representations of sense, material. 1864. c. Of 
pleasure: Received through the senses 1856. 
a. Readily affected by the senses ; keenly alive 
to the pleasures of sensation. Also of physio- 
gnomy, etc., indicating a sensuous tempera- 
ment. 1870. 

1. 'I*o which Poetry would be made subsequent or 
indeed rather precedent, as being lesse guttle and fine, 
but more simple, s., and passionate Milt. b. 7 heir 
religion . . whs of a s. character 1864. a. Keats as a 
po*-t is abundantly and enchantingly s. M. Arnold. 
Hence Se'nsuous-ly adv., -n©88. 

Sent (sent) , fpl. a. 1483. [pa. pple. of 
Send z/.j In senses of the vb. rare cxc. in 
comb, as heaven-sent. 

Sent, obs. form of Scent. 

Sentence (se'ntifns), sb. ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. sententia opinion, maxim, etc., irreg. (for 
*sentientta) f. \entire to feel.] ti. Way of 
thinking, opinion -1609. fa. The opinion 
pronounced by a person on some particular 
question -1725. 3. An authoritative decision , 

a judgement pronounced by a tribunal, fa. 
sfiic. — s. of excommunication -1523. b. gen . 
The judgement or decision of a court in any 
civil or criminal cause. Now rare in pop. use ; 
still techn. applied to the decisions of the cccl. 
and admiralty courts, late ME. c. The judicial 
determination of the punishment to be inflicted 
on a convicted criminal. Hence, the punish- 
ment to which a criminal is sentenced. ME. 
f 4. A quoted saying of some eminent person, 
an apophthegm. Also, a pithy or pointed say- 
ing, an aphorism, maxim. -1823. fb. Aphoris- 
tic speech, sententiousness -1649. 5. An in- 

definite portion of a discourse or writing ; a 
• passage *. Now only, a short passage of Scrip- 
ture in liturgical use. late ME. 6. A scries of 
words in connected speech or writing, forming 
the grammatically complete expression of a 
single thought ; in pop. use often, such a portion 
ol a composition or utterance as extends from 
one full stop to another. In Grammar, the 
verbal expression of a proposition, question, 
command, or request, containing normally a 
subject and a predicate. 1447. b. Mus. A com- 
plete idea, usu. consisting of two or four phrases 
i8qx. f 7. Sense, substance, or gist -1561. 
fb. gen. Significance -1589. 

1. Touching the *. of antiquitie In this causa 
Hooker, a. My s.H for open Warr Milt. The/our 
boohs (or the Book) of the Sentence (r. the Sententiarum 
libri quatuor, a compilation of the opinions of the 
Fathers on questions of Christian doctrine, by Peter 
Lombard (zath c.), thence called The Master qfi ths 
Sentences . 3. b. A S. of Judicial Separation 18571 

C. When e. of death, ..is pronounced Blackstonx. 
fir. We are all under a s. of death for the first Man's 
sm Da Fob. 4. Sentences have great weight in dis- 
course for two reasons 1803. b. A discourse full of 
s. Milt. 5. After which he reads a short S. of Scrip* 
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tare 1753. ft. I would not lose a a. that I could gain 
from lips so instructive Richardson. English gram- 
marians usually recognize three classes: simple sen- 
tences, complex sentences (which contain one or more 
subordinate clauses), and compound sentences (which 
have more than one subject or predicate). N.L.D. 

7. Mulier est hominis cotfusio : Madame, the S. of 
this latyn is, Womman is mannes loye and al his bus 
Chaucer. „ , , „ 

Sentence (semtfcns), v. late ME. [ad.F.ww- 
tencier.i. sentence Sentence sb.) +1. intr. To 
judgement -171a +9. trans. To decree or 
order judicially ; to decide judicially ; to declare 
judicially or authoritatively -i68x. +3* To pass 

judgement on (a person or his acdons, the merit 
of anything) -1809. 4. To pronounce sentence 

upon ; to condemn to a punishment 1509. 

3. After this cold considerance, s. me Shaka 4. 
TTie o (Tender was sentenc’d and repriev’d Kvklyn, 
trans/ The man sentenced to a living tomb 1895 
Hrnce Se*ntencer t one wbo sentences. 

Sentential (sente’nfl&l), a. Now rare. 
1475. [ad. L. sententialis in the form of a sen- 
tence, f. sententia Sentence sb. ; see -AL 1.] ti. 
Containing, or of the nature of ‘ sentences ' or 
maxims -164c. 9. Pertaining to a sentence or 

series of words in syntactical connexion 1646. 
tg. Of the nature of a ‘sentence* or final 
judicial decision -1701. Hence Sente*ntdally 
adv. ( Obs . or rare ) by way of (judicial) sentence. 

Sententiary (sente*nlf«iri). Hist. 1603. [f. 
med.L. sententia rius, f. L. sententia Sentence 
sb. , see -ary 1 .] a. One who writes or utters 
sentences or aphorisms, b. A compiler of ' sen- 
tences* or opinions of doctors of the Church on 
theological questions, c. A commentator or 
lecturer on the Book of Sentences. 
Sententiosity (sentenfip-siti). rare. 1646. 
[f. L. sententiosus Sententious + -ITY.1 Sen- 
tentiousness ; also, a sententious remark. 

Sententious (sen temjas), a. 1440- [h L. 
sententiosus, f. sententia Sentence sb. ; see 
-ous.] ti- Full of meaning; of persons, full 
of intelligence or wisdom -1648. 9. Of the 

nature of a ' sentence ‘ or aphoristic saying 
154a. 3. Of discourse, style, etc. : Abounding 

In pointed maxims, aphoristic. Now often in 
bad sense, affectedly or pompously formal. 
1509. 4. Of persons : Given to the utterance of 
maxims or pointed sayings. Now often in bad 
sense, addicted to pompous moralizing. 1598. 

1. Your reasons at dinner haue been shair* & a 
Shaks. a. Briefs precepts Milt. 3. llis grace. .in 
speaking. . was pleasant and yet graue:..s., and yet 
familiar 157Q. A long s. letter, lull of Latin quota- 
tions Kingsley. 4. Sallust was a s. pedant Berke- 
ley. Hence Sente*ntiouB-ly adv. t -ness. 
Sentience (senH&is). 1839. [f. Sentient 
a. ; see -KNCtt.] The condition or quality of 
being sentient, consciousness, susceptibility to 
sensation. So Sc'utieiicy. 

Sentient (se*nf»6nt), a. and sb. 1603. [ad. 
L. sentient cm, sentire to feel.] A. adj. i.That 
feels or is capable of feeling ; having the power 
or function of sensation or of perception by the 
senses 1639. 9. Phys. Of organs or tissues : 

Responsive to sensory stimuli 182a. 3* Cha- 

racterized by the exercise of the senses 1906. 

«. (Tho legend) iwcribcs to the ship s. powers 
Ghotz. 3, S. experience.. is reality 1906. 

B. absol. and sb. a. That which has sensation 
or feeling. b. One who or something *hich 
has sensation. 1603. Hence Se'ntiently adv. 
Sentiment (se’ntim£nt). late ME. [a. OF. 
statement , or ad. med.L. sentimentvm, f. L. sen- 
tire to feel.] ft* Personal experience, one’s own 
feeling, late ME. only. fa. Sensation, physical 
feeling. In later use, a knowledge due to vague 
sensation. -1899. 3. What one feels with regard 
to something ; mental attitude (of approval or 
disapproval, etc.) ; an opinion or view of what 
is right or agreeable. Often pi. with collective 
sense, 1639. +b. In wider sense * An opinion, 
view (e.g. on a question of fact or scientific 
truth) -1838. 4 A mental feeling, an emotion. 

Now chiefly applied to those feelings which 
involve an intellectual element or are concerned 
with ideal objects. 1659. b. Phrenology . 
used os the name for the class of * ^® u ‘ t * l es 
(including Veneration, Self-esteem, Wonder, 
etc.) which are concerned with emotion, and to 
which * organs' are assigned at the top of the 
brain 1815. 5. A thought coloured by or pro- 

ceeding from emotion 176a. b. esp. An ©mo- 


tional thought expressed in literature or art 
1709. c. An epigrammatical expression of 
some striking or agreeable thought or wish 
announced in the manner of a toast 1777. 8. 

gen. a. Refined and tender emotion ; emotional 
reflection or meditation ; appeal to the tender 
emotions in literature or art. Now chiefly as 
conveying an imputation of insincerity or 
mawkish ness. 1768. b. Emotional regard to 
ideal considerations, as a principle of action or 
judgement 1851. 

a. She cold was and withouten sontement Chaucer. 

3. In one s., indeed, you are pietty well agreed— that 
the Bible is to be discarded 1852. 4. My uncle ns- 

sured him he.. spoke from a s of friendly regard to 
his interest Smollett. 5. b. The sentiments and 
language are the poet's own Coleridge. C. ( 

Mr, Premium, I’ll give you a s. 1 here’s Success to 
usury I Sheridan. 6. &. The tear of elegant s. per- 
manently in hi*, eye Stevenson, b. Family s. is not 
everything 1908. 

Sentimental (sentimental), a. 1749. ff. 
prec. ■+■ -AL x.*J 1. Characterized by sentiment, 
orig., Characterized by or exhibiting refined 
ana elevated feeling. In later use : Addicted 
to indulgence in superficial emotion ; apt to be 
swayed by sentiment. Also absol. (with the). 

Pertaining to sentiment, a. Arising from or 
determined by feeling rather than reason 1752- 
b. That is a matter of sentiment and not of 
material interest 1891. 3. Of literary com- 

positions. etc. : Appealing to sentiment ; ex- 
pressive of the tender emotions, esp. those of 
love 1762. 

1. A soft s. whisper Disraeli. You have no s. non- 
sense, no silly infatuation, to fear from me 186.1. 
Hc-nce Sentimentalism, the s. habit of mind ; an 
idea or expression indicative of sentimentality. Sen- 
timentalist, one who cultivates or affects senti- 
mentality ; one who holds s. doctrines. Sentimen- 
tality, the quality of being s. ; affectation of sensi- 
bility, exaggerated insistence upon the claims of 
sentiment ; pi. s. notions. Sentlme'ntally adv. 

Sentimentalize (scntime-nt&laiz), v. 1764. 
[f. prec. +-IZE.] i. intr. To indulge in senti- 
mental thoughts or expressions. 9. trans. To 
make (a person, etc.) sentimental ; to imbue 
(a person, work of art, etc.) with sentiment or 
sentimental qualities 1821. 

Here the historian of the conspiracy sentimen- 
talizes Southey. Hcuce Sentime*ntalizer. 
Sentinel (sentinel), sb. 1579. [a. F. sentt- 
nelle, ad. It. sentinella ; tilt etym. unkn.] 1. 

Si*" N try sb . 1 2. Also trans/. and fig. One 
who or something which keeps guard like a 
military sentinel, t** The occupation, duty , or 
service of a sentinel ; chiefly in to keep s. -1703. 
•j*3. A military watch-tower for the defence of a 
camp or the walls of a city -1643. t4* ( Private ) 

centmel : a private soldier -1894. 

1. They went all to s'eep, . .without so much as a 
centinel placed for their guard Dh Foe. Phr, 
stands. The grim cl : ff on which the castle stands a. 

over the North Sea 1908. 

attrib.: 8. crab, a crab of the Indian Ocean, 
Fodophthalmus vigil. Hence Sc*ntinel»hip. 

Sentinel (se‘ntin21), v. 1593* !/• P rec 0 

1. trans , To stand guard over, to watch as a 
sentinel. +2. intr. To act as sentinel, stand 
sentinel, keep guard (rare) -1610. 3. trans. To 

furnish with or as with a sentinel or with senti- 
nels 1656. 4. To post as a sentinel 1827, 

1. And mountains, that like giants stand, To s. en- 
chanted land Scott. 4. A statue or the builder sen- 
tinelled high up in an airy niche 1870. 

Sentry (se’ntri), sb/ 1611. [perb. s 
shortening of or back-formation from centrincl, 
obs. var. of Sentinel.] +i. - Sentinel sb. 
3. -16^3. 9. Mil. and Naval. An armed soldier 

or marine posted at a specified point to keep 
guard and to prevent the passing of an un- 
authorized person ; spec. Mil., each of the men 
of a military guard posted at regular intervals 
round an army in garrison or in the field to 
watch the enemy, prevent a surprise attack, and 
to challenge all comers 163a. b. trans/. and fig. 
One who or something which keeps guard like 
a military sentry 1650. 3- The occupation, 

duty, or service of a sentry ; also, the watch 
kept by a sentry, esp. in to keep s. 1639. 4. 

Naut. An apparatus in the form of an inverted 
kite (towed from the stem of a vessel at a set 
depth), which is automatically released from its 
slings on striking the bottom and thus gives 
warning of the shoaling of the water by sound- 
ing a gong on board the vessel 1894* 


a. On the approach of any person, the S. will port 
Arms and calf out, Haiti *877. Phr. To stands. b. 
Wild geese.. when on the feed throw out sentries 
which keep a ztrict look out 1901. 3. Hero Toils, and 
Deal h, and Death's half-brother, Sleep, Forms terrible 
to view, their Centry keep Dbyden. 

Sentry (se*ntri), sb* Obs. exc. Comb . in 
proper names. 1590. [Contr. form of sentuarie , 
var. of Sanctuary infl. by F. samtuaire.' \ — 
Sanctuary. 

Sentry (se*ntri), v. rare. 1873, [f. Sen- 
try a. trans. To guard as a sentry. b« 

intr ; To perform the office of a sentry* 
Sentry-box* 1798. [f. Sentry sb/ + 

Box sb/ III. x.] A small wooden structure in 
which a sentry may stand at his post in bad 
weather* 

Se*iitry-gO. 1859. [orig. a phr. of com- 
mand; Sentry (used vocatively)+Go v. (im- 
per.).] ta. An order to a new sentry to proceed 
to the relief of the previous one. b.The patrol 
of a sentry ; also, the duties of a sentry. 

Sepal (se*pkl). 1 829. [ad. F. slpale , mod. 

L. sepalum, originated and derived by H.J. de 
Necker (1790) from Gr. a Kim) covering.] Hot. 
Each of the divisions or leaves of the calyx of a 
flower. Hence Se*pal(l)ed a. only in comb., 
as garno-, two-sepal led, etc having united, two 
sepals, etc. 

Sepaline (se-p&lin), a. 1857. [ad. mod.L. 
\epahnus, f. sepalum Sepal ; see -INE *.] Of or 
belonging to the sepal of a flower. 

Sepalody (se*p&U* u dl). 1887. [f. mod.L. 

sepalum + -ODE + -Y 8 , after fihyllody .] Bot. The 
reversion of the petals of a flower into sepals by 
inverse metamorphosis. 

Sepaloid (se'paloid), <*. 1830. [ad. mod.L. 
scpaloideus, f. sepalum Sepai. ; see -oid.] Bot. 
Of the nature of or resembling a sepal. 
Separable (se'paribT), a. late ME. [a. 

F. separable, or ad. L. separabilis, f. separare 
Separate v . ; see -able.J Capable of being 
separated. 

That tho Magistrate is s. from the man is evident 
1643. S. accident , quality, one which can be Sepa- 
rated from its subject. S- prefix (Gram.), a prefix 
1 can be used as an independent word. Hence 
irabi’lity, Se*parablene&s. Separably 

eulv. 

Separate (se-p&rrt), pa. pple. t a., and sb. 
late M E, [ad. L. separatus, separare Separate 
r.] +A. pa. pple. Separated -1692. B. adj. 

l. Parted, divided, or withdrawn from others ; 
disconnected, detached, set or kept apart 1667. 

b. Of persons, a dwelling, etc. : Withdrawn from 

society or intercourse; shut off from access 
1600. 9. Withdrawn or divided from some- 

thing else so as to have independent existence 
by itself 1700. b. Belonging or peculiar to one, 
not common to or shared with the other or the 
others 1673. c. Considered or reckoned by 
itself; single, individual 1840. 

1. He sought them both, but wish’d his hap might 
find Eve s. Milt. b. Phr. S. confinement, s. system , 
the system of confining prisoners in s. cells, a. An 
Essay on the s. existence of Matter 1861. Phr- S . 
establishment , often used to indicate that a married 
man maintains a paramour, b. A married woman, 
although having s. estate, and living apart from her 
husband 1858. .£. maintenance 1 see Maintenance a. 

C. sb. (the adj. used absol. or ellipt.) 1. One 
who withdraws from the Church ; a separatist 
1612. a. U.S. An article or document issued 
separately ; esp. a copy of an article reprinted 
from a magazine, volume of transactions, etc., 
for separate distribution 1886. Hence Se*pai* 
ate-ly adv. , -ness. 

Separate (sc’psfrtft), v. late ME. [f. L. 
separat -, separare, f. se- Se- +parart to make 
ready, prepare.] I. trans. 1. To put apart, set 
asunder (two or more persons or things, or one 
from another); to disunite, disconnect, make 
a division between, b. To put asunder in 
thought ; to distinguish, treat as distinct 1651, 
9. To remove from conjugal cohabitation, esp. 
by a Judicial decree 1540. 8* To keep apart or 
divide by an intervening space or barrier. Of 
the intervening medium : To part by lying 
between ; to occupy the interval between. 1553. 
4. To segregate for a special purpose. Const. 
for, to , unto. (Chiefly in Biblical language.) 
1596. ft. To remove or part (a substance) from 


tt(Ger. Kiln). 
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another with which it Is combined or mixed. 
Also with out . 1617. 

1. Life and these Ups baua long bene se Derated 
Shake. Being thus separated from my attendants, I 
lost my way 1839^ b« Men had not yet learned to 
satisfy their consciences by separating the person from 
the onice 1664. 3. The goulph of Ponthus . . separateth 
Asia from Europe 1585. 4. Seperat me Barnabas and 
Saul for the worke where vnto I have called them 
Tisdale Acts xiii. a. 5. It is in the furnace that the 
dross is separated 1850. Hence Separated PPU 0., 
often spec. of married people living apart. 

n. intr. 1. To go away, secede, or withdraw 
from (esp. a church) 1684. b. Of two or more 
persons : To quit each other's society or com- 
pany ; (of a company) to break up 1690. c. To 
withdraw from conjugal cohabitation 1686. a. 
Of a thing : To part ( from something else) ; to 
be disunited or disjoined* to become detached ; 
to draw apart or asunder 1638. b. Of a mineral 
or chemical substance: To be parted or dis- 
engaged from a mass or compound ; to be drawn 
out from a solution in the form of crystals or as 
a precipitate 1863. 

a. Tli* roof of the nave has separated in one place 
from the wall 183a. 

Separation (separ^ /an). late ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. separationem, f. sebarare SEPARATE t/."| 
t. The action of separating ; the state of being 
separated or parted, a. The action of separa- 
ting oneself, withdrawing, or parting company 
14 50. 3. Cessation of conjugal cohabitation, 
either by mutual consent of the parties or im- 
posed by a judicial decree granted at the suit of 
one of them 1600. 4. The place where two or 

more objects separate or are divided from one 
another ; a parting, line of division 1615. 5. 

Something that separates ; an interval or break 
between two objects; a cause of separating 
(rare) 1 715. t6. Alchemy and Old Chem. A pro- 

cess of analysis, extraction, or the like -1738. 
7. Med. The process by which dead tissue be- 
comes detached from the sound ilesh 1612. 

s. After the age of six years, the time hits arrived 
for the separation of the sexes Jowktt. 3. The usual 
Causes of S. is assign'd as the Fault of the Wife 170a 
Judicial s ., the name now given to the 1 divorce a 
mensa ct thoro * 1 see Divorce sb. i, 
attrib . : a. allowance, an allowance paid to the 
wife of a soldier in war-time s -order, an order of 
court for judicial separation. 

Separatism (se'pSr&tiz’m). 1638. [f. Se- 
parate a. + -ISM.] The disposition to separate 
or to be separate ; advocacy of separation (esp. 
in regard to Church or State) ; the principles 
and practices of separatists. 

Separatist (separatist), sb. and a. 1608. 
[f. Separate a. or sb. +-ist.] Jl. sb. 1. One 
who advocates ecclesiastical separation ; one 
who belongs to a religious community separated 
from the Church or from a particular church, 
b. gen. A schismatic, sectarian ; also, a member 
of a congregation not belonging to any recog- 
nized denomination 1641. a. Often interpreted 
to mean : One who holds himself apart from 
others on the ground of superior piety. Hence 
as tr. Pharisee . z6ao. 3. One who advocates 
political separation ; applied, e. g. (by oppo- 
nents) to the advocates of Home Rule for Ire- 
land 1871. 

1. They (re. Wesleyan niethodists] ought more pro- 
perly, perhaps, to be called separatists than dis- 
senters 1846. a. The Separatihta, or Sanctified, as 
they ternie themselves 1630. 

B. attrib. or as adj. That is a separatist; 
pertaining to, consisting of, or characteristic 
of separatists 183a Hence Sc porati stic a . 
pertaining to or of the nature of separation. 
Separative (se'p&Vtiv), a. 159a. [a. F. 
siparatif or ad. late L. separative, f. L. sepa- 
rare Separate v . ; see -ive.] z. Tending to 
separate or to cause separation. 9. Gram . 
Of conjunctions : Alternative, disjunctive x888. 
Hence So*parative-ly adv., -ness. 

Separator (sc pArritej). 1607. fa. late L., 
£, separare.] i. One who or something which 
separates; spec, tone who separates from the 
Church, a separatist ; a critic who ascribes the 
Iliad and Odyssey to different authors (tr. Or. 
X<up' l {ajr). a. An instrument or appliance for 
separating, in various arts and crafts; often 
Short for creams, 1830. 

Se-paratory, a, 1715. [ad. mod.L. sepa* 


ratorivs, f. L. separdre ; see -ORY *.] Having the 
function of separating. 

II Separatrix (se’p&rftriks). 1660. [Late L. 

t c. lirtea), f. L. separare.] fz. The mark (orig. 

, later f), formerly used to separate the figures 
representing decimals from those representing 
integers ; now superseded by the decimal point. 
9. The slanting stroke used in proof correction 
to mark and separate alterations 1892. 3. The 
line separating fight and shade on a partly 
illuminated surface 1891. 

Ij Sephardi (s/fa\rd*). PI. Sephardim 
(-dim), -din (-d»n). 1851. [mod, Heb. fiphardt, 
f. Ppkdrdd , the name of a country mentioned 
only Obad. ao, and identified by the Rabbins 
with Spain.] A Spanish or Portuguese Jew, a 
Jew of Spanish or Portuguese descent. Hence 
Sephardic a . pertaining to the Sephardim. 

Stephen (se'fen). 1854. [a. mod.L., a. 

Arab, safan shagreen.] A kina of sting-ray. 

|| Sephiroth (se’fiwji), pi. Rarely in sing. 
sephira. 1569. [Late Heb., f. sdpkar to num- 
ber.] In the philosophy of the Cabbala, the 
ten hypostatized attributes or emanations by 
means of which the Infinite enters into relation 
with the finite. 

Sepia (srpifi). 1569. [a. L., a. Gr. arjwla .] 
1. The cuttle-fish ; now rare exc. Zool. a cuttle 
of the genus Sepia or family Sepiidx ; also, the 
genus itself. 9. A pigment of a rich brown 
colour (used in monochrome water-colour paint- 
ing) prepared from the inky secretion of the 
cuttle-fish ; the colour of this pigment. Also 
called Roman s. Often attrib. as in s. drawing, 
tone . 1831. 8. In full 1. bone : Cuttle-bone, 

esp. as used in pharmacy, etc. z8ao. Hence 
Se'pioid, a cuttle-fish of the genus S. 
Sepiacean (sfpi,/i*J&n), a. and sb. 1843. 
[f. mod.L Sepiaceus , f. Sepia ; see -ACEAN.] 
Zool. Pertaining to, or a member of, the group 
Sepiaeea of cuttle-fishes. So Sepia'ceous a. 

|| Sepiola (s/p;>i*< 71 &). 1797. [L., dim. of 

Sepia.] ZaoI. A cuttle-fish of the genus so 
named. 

Sepiolite (srpiiTbit). 1854. [ad. G. sepio- 
lith, f. Gr. 017x10V Sepium; sec -LITE. ] Geol. 
Meerschaum. 

Seplostaire (sfpidste»M). 1836. [ad. F. 

r ipiostaire, f. Gr. arjirla SEPIA + AoroCv bone + 
-aire (cf. -ary 1 ).] Zool. Cuttle-bone. 

|| Sepium (sPpiflmX 1835. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
o^irior.] Zool . Cuttle-bone. 
fSeptrse, v. 1593. [f. L. seposit sefionere , 
after Pose v. 1 , etc.] z. trans. To set aside 
-1664. 9 . To set apart or reserve -X64X. So 

fSeposl’tion, setting aside -1656. 

Sepoy (sipoi, s/poi*), sipahi (sipR-i). 
Anglo-Ind. z 7x7. [ad. Urdu — Pers. sipdhi 
horseman, soldier, f. sipdh army ; cf. Spa hi.] 
A native of India employed as a soldier under 
European, esp. British, discipline. 

attrib. : a. -crab, a species of crab found in the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans; S. Mu tiny or Rebel- 
lion, a revolt against British rule in India in 1857-8, 
commonly called the Indian Mutiny. 

Seps (seps). 1563. [a. L., a. Gr. ofy, 

f. cfjTretv to make rotten.] 1. A very venomous 
serpent described by classical writers, a. A 
lizard of the scmcoia genus Seps, having a ser- 
pentlike body ; a serpent-lizard 1802. 

Sepsine (se-psin). 1880. [f. next + -ine «.] 
a. A poisonous crystalline substance obtained 
from decomposing yeast, b. A ptomaine caus- 
ing septic poison. 

|| Sepsis (se'psis). 1876. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
aMis, f. anvuv to rot.] Septic poisoning. 

Sept (sept), sS. 1 1548. [ad.L. septum Sep- 
tum.] 1. An enclosure; an area marked of T 
for a special purpose ; a fold (fig.). 2. Arch. 

A dividing screen, railing, etc. 182X. 

Sept (sept), sb.* 1317. [prob. a var. of 
Sect. ] A division of a nation or tribe $ a clan ; 
orig. in ref. to Ireland* to. transfi A ' tribe ' or 
class 1610. 

TbErle of Desmond e, and the Geraldines of his Icyn 
and septe 1 536. Hence Se'ptal a.* 

If Septcexnia (septrmii). Also U.S. a ep- 
temts. S887. [mod.L., i. Ger.arprrbt putrefy- 
ing, putrefactive (t <rfpr§cv to rot) 4 * of pa blood.] 
« Septicaemia. 


Septal (se*ptfil), a. 1 1839. [f. Septum + 
-Al i. ] Pertaining to, consisting of. or forming 
a septum or septa, 

t Septangle. 1351* [ad. late L. septangulus, 
f. septem A heptagon -1656. 

Septangular (septsrqgi&l&i), a. 1656. 

[ad. mod.!* * sept angu laris, f. septangulus (see 
prec.).] Having seven angles, bept agonal. 

II Septarium (septerriffin). PI. -aria 
(-«*Titt). 1785, [mod.L., f. L. septum ; see Sep- 
tum and -ARiUM.l Geol. 1. A septal arrange- 
ment. 9. A nodule of argillaceous limestone, 
ironstone, or the like, of which the parts near 
the centre are cracked, the spaces between being 
filled with some mineral : formerly much used 
for cement 1791. Hence 8epta*rlan a. of the 
form or character of septaria. 

Septate (se’ptrit), a. 1846. [ad. mod.L. 
septatus (in late L. «• surrounded) ; see Septum 
[ and -ATE, 8 .] Nat. Hist. Containing or divided 
by a septum or septa. So Se*ptated a. Sep* 
ta tion, division by a septum or septa. 

! Septem-, L. septem seven, — Srpti- 1 (which 
is more frequent) : as in Septemfluoua [ L. 
septemfiuus j a. flowing in seven streams. Sep* 
texnfo'li&te a. Bot, having seven leaflets. Sep* 
tempa*rtite a. Bet. divided nearly to the base 
into seven parts. 

September (septcmbai). Abbrev. Sep., 
Sept., in X7th c. also 7 br . OE. [a. L, f. septem , 
this month being the seventh of the old Roman 
year.] The ninth month of the year (according 
to the modern reckoning). 

Septembrist (septe -mbrist). 1840. [f. 
prec. + -1ST.] a. In Portugal, a supporter of 
the (successful) insurrection of September 1836 
in favour of the restoration of the constitution 
of 1822. b. = Septembrizkr 1. 

Septembrize(fte*ptembraiz),t». Also-ber-, 
X793. [ad* F. septembriser, f. seftembre Sep- 

I ember ; see -IZE.] trans. and intr. (orig. Fr. 
Hist.) To assassinate like the Septem bn zers. 

Septembrizer (se’ptembraizai). Also -ber-. 
X794. [ad. F. septembriseur, f. septembriser 
(see prec.).] z. Fr. Hist . One who took part 
in or advocated the massacre of the political 
prisoners in Paris on September and-5th, Z799. 
Also transf., a bloodthirsty revolutionary. 2. 
— Septembrist a. X840. 3. One who shoots 

partridges (in September) : with allusion te 
sense 1. 1824. 

Septe mvir (septe*mvai). PI. -viri (-viroi). 
1760. [L, sing, of septemviri. f. septem + viri 

men.] One of a body of seven men associated 
in an office or commission. 

Septemvirate (scpte'mvirA). 1640. [ad. 
L, septemviratus, f. septemvir\ see -ATE *.] X. 
The office or dignity of a septemvir, govern- 
ment by septemviri. 9. A group or set of seven 
men X750. 

II Septenarius (septihe*‘rufc). PL -aril 

(-8* ripi). X819. [L*, i. septeni seven each.] 

Pros. A line of seven feet, esp. the trochaic or 
iambic tetrameter catalectic. 

Septenary (se-ptih&ri, septPn&ri), a, and 
sb. 1577. [ad. L. septenarius, f. septeni ; see 
prec. and -ary.] A. adj. Pertaining or re- 
lating to the number seven ; forming a group 
of seven 1601. b. With ref. to ths division of 
time into periods based on the number seven, 
e.g. a week 1646. 

S. number , the number seven. b. That a no- 
tation of days which we call the week 1848. 

B. sb. f z . The number seven -1690. 9. A group 
or set of seven 1594, 3. A period of seven years 
(oceas. weeks, days) 1577. 4. Mus. The seven 

notes of the diatonic scale 2669* 3. Pros, m 

Septenarius 2887. 

3. The d&yes of men are usually cast up by sep- 
tenaries Sib T. Browne. 

Septenate (»e*ptib/t), a. 183a [£ L. 

septeni seven each +-ATE *.] Bot. Growing in 
sevens, having seven divisions, heptameroua. 

Septennary («epte*nAri), a. 1644. [f. L. 

sef tennis (f. septem + annus) 4 - -ary K J Septeni 
nial 

Septensate (septe-nA). 1874. [ad. F. 
septmnatA. L*. sep tennis (see prec*) 4- -at -ate *.] 
A period of seven years during which office il 
held, etc. 


se (man), a (pass), au (lead), p (cat), f (Fr. chef). 9 (ever). 9 i (/, eye)* 9 (Fr. ean de vie), i (sft). • (Psych#). 9 (what). 9 (g#t). 
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Septennial (aepte-nUU), a. 1640. [f. L. 
septennium +-AL i.] z. Consisting of, or last- 
ing. seven years 1656. a. Recurring every 
•even years 1640. 

s* A a parliament *779. a. S. revaluations 1886. 
Hence Septe'XWiaUy adv, every seven years. 

H Septennium (septe*ni#m). 1855. [L. t f. 
septem + annus year. J A period of seven years. 
tSeptentrial, a. 1549. [irreg. f. L. septets - 
trio (see next)+-AL 1.] — Septentrional 
-1631. 

SeptentriOQ (septe*ntiVn), sb. and a. Ohs . 
exc. arch, late ME. [ad, L. septentrio, sing, 
of sep ten triones, orig. septem triones, the seven 
stars of the Great Bear, L septem + triones, pi. of 
trio plough-ox.] A. sb. x. pi. (chiefly as 
Latin.) The constellation of the Great Bear, 
occas. the Little Bear 153a. a. The north ; the 
northern region(s) of the earth or the heavens, 
late ME. 3. A northerner (rare) 1607. B. adj. 
Northern *, «■ next 163a. 

A. a. Thou art as opposite to euery good, As. .the 
South to the S. Shaks. B. Cold S. blasts Milt. 
Septentrional (septe*ntri 5 nfil), a. Now 
rare, late ME. [ad. L. septentrio n a lis , f. sep- 
tentrio.') Belonging to the north, northern ; 
formeriy (of learning, etc.), pertaining to north- 
ern countries. 

Dr. Marshall the.. reviver of S. Learning in the 
University of Oxford 1718. 

Septet(t, -ette (septe*t). 1837. [a. G. sep- 
tet, f. L. septem ; see -ET, -ETTE.] Afus. A com- 
position for seven voices or instruments, b. 
transf. A set of seven 1886. 

Septfoil (se'tfoil). 1578. [ad. late L. septi- 
folium , as if through OF. ; see Septi- 1 and 
Foil jA 1 J 1. The plant tormentil. Now rare. 
9. Arch. An ornament with seven cusps or 
points 1849. 

Septi- l f comb, form of L. septem seven, in 
Eng. forming adj. compounds for the most part 
adapted from or modelled on L. compounds. 

Se'pttco’loured a. of seven colours. Septi* 
fo’lioua [L. folium leaf], a. having seven leaves. 
Se'ptiform a . 1 sevenfold. Septilateral a. seven- 
sided. Se-ptipartite a. » Septem paktite. Sep- 
ti'valent a Chem. combining with seven atoms of 
hydrogen or other univalent element or radical. 

Septi- 2 , comb, form of Septum, as in 
Se'pticidal [L. -cidere, comb. f. cxdere to cut] 
a. Bat. applied to the form of dehiscence in 
which the pod splits through the dissepiments. 
Septi ‘feroua, a. having a septum or septa. 
Se*ptiform, <r.® of the form or nature of a sep- 
tum. Septi'fragal [L. frag-,frangere to break] 
a. Bat. applied to the form of dehiscence in 
which the septa are separated from the valves. 
Septic (se puk), a. and sb. 1605. [ad. late 
1 * septicus , a. Gr. aytrrtnbs, f. aynuu to putrefy.] 
A. adj. Putrefactive, putrefying ; in mod. use, 
of disease, caused by the absorption of the 
products of putrefaction. fB. sb. A septic or 
putrefactive substance -1771. 

|| Septicaemia (septisf-mid). Also U.S. eepti- 
cemia. 1866. [mod.L*, f. Gr. trywruebt Septic 
+ aTfta blood ; see -IA l .] Septic poisoning. 
Hence Septicwmic a. 

Se'ptical, a. N ow rare or Obs. 1646. [f. 
as Septic ; see -ical.] ~ Septic a. Hence 
Se*ptically adv. so as to produce putrefaction. 
Septicity (septrslti). i8a8. ff. Septic + 
-ity, after F. septic it i .} The quality or condi- 
tion of being septic, 

Septiliion (scptrlyan). 1690. [ad. F., f. 
septem seven, after million.) Arith. The seventh 
power of a million, denoted by x followed by 
49 ciphers. In American (following the later 
rr.) use, the eighth power of a thousand, de- 
noted by x followed by 94 ciphers. 

Septim&l (se*ptimAl), a. 1655. [f. L. septi- 
MUS + -AL i.l x. Of a numerical system t Based 
on the number 7. 9. Afus. Pertaining to a 

seventh 1867* 

Septime (se*ptim). 1889. [ad. L* septimus.) 
Fencing. A parry. 

Sept i mole (se*ptim£nl). 1854, [Arbitrarily 
f. L. Septimus | cf. QUINTOLE.J Afus. A group 
of seven notes to be played in the time of four 
or six. 

Septtafcolar (septi msldUU), m. {sb.) 1809. 
[1 L. septem* insula island.] S. Republic, etc. : 


the Ionian Islands. Also as sb. pi., the people 
of the Ionian Islands. 

Septo- 1, comb, form of Gr. aynrbsy vbl. adj. 
f. tryntty to rot, as in Septoge’nic, a. producing 
sepsis ; etc. 

Septo- used as comb, form of Septum, as 
in Se:pto-naaxl*llary a. applied to a small bone 
lying above the vomer in some birds and fishes. 
Septuagenarian (se:ptii 74 d 5 fae»Ti&n), o. 
and sb. 1715, [f. L. stptuagcnarius , f. seplua- 
geui seveuty each.] A. adj. x. Pertaining to 
the number seventy (rare), a. Seventy years 
old ; characteristic of that age 1793. B. sb. 
A person seventy years old 1805. 
Septuagenary (se:ptitf 4 d s fnAri), a. and 
sb. Now rare. 1605. [f. as prec.] - prec. 

Septuagesima (srpti^adse-sima). late 

ME. [a. L. septuagesima (sc. dies), fem. of 
septuagesimus seventieth, f. septuaginta seventy.] 
1. In full S. Sunday : the third Sunday before 
Lent. fa. The seventy days beginning with 
the third Sunday before Lent and ending with 
the Saturday in Easter week -1483. 
Septuagjnt (se-ptiiftdgiijt). i 577 . [ a d. 

L. septuaginta seventy, f. weakened form of 
septem.) +1. The * seventy translators * of the 
Old Testament into Greek (see a) ; - I,, septua- 
ginta (mterpretes), Gr. ot O'. Also pi. in the 
same sense. -1684. a. The Greek version of 
the Old Testament, which derives its name 
from the story that it was made by seventy-two 
Palestinian Jews at the request of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (284-247 b.c.) and completed by 
them, in seclusion on the island of Pharos, in 
seventy-two days. (Denoted by LXX.) 1633. 

3. A group of seventy 1864. Hence Scptua- 
gi’ntal a. of or pertaining to the S. 

|| Septulum (scptirflflm). 1826. [mod.L., 
dim. of next.] Nat . Hist. A small or thin sep- 
tum. Hence Se'ptulato a. having a s. 

|| Septum (se-pt^m). PI. septa (se*pt 4 ). 
1720. [a. L. septum, sseptum, f. sepire, sxpire 

to enclose, f. sepes, ssepes hedge.] A partition ; 
a dividing wall, membrane, layer, etc.; a dis- 
sepiment 1728. b. Anat. e.g. the partition 
between the nostrils (septum nasi), the mem- 
biane separating the ventricles of the heart 
(septum cordis) 1726. c. Dot. e.g. the division- 
wall of a cell, a partition in a compound ovary 
or spore 1720. d. Z.00I. e. g. one of the radiated 
plates of the cell of corals, one of the partitions 
of a chambered shell 1815. 

Septuor (se-ptid/7j). 1850. [a. F., f. L. 

septem, after quatuor quartet. ] Afus . = Septet. 

Septuple (se'ptittp'l), a. and sb. 1692. [ad. 
late L. septuplus , f. septem seven.] A. adj. 1. 
Sevenfold 1834. a. Afus. Having seven beats 
in a bar 1884. B. sb. The seventh multiple 
1692. So Se*ptuple v. trans. to multiply by 
seven, increase seven times 1615. 

Septuplet (se’ptitfplet). 1891. [f. L. sep- 

tuplus (see prec.) after triplet , etc.] Afus. — 
Septimole. 

Sepulchral (s/pflkr&l), a. 1615. [ad. L. 
sepulcralis, f. sepulcrum ; see -AL l.J 1. Of or 
pertaining to burial or a place of burial, a. 
Pertaining to or serving as a sepulchre or tomb ; 
forming part of a sepulchre, or its furniture ; 
monumental 1631. b, Pertaining to burial 
rites and customs 1615. 9 . transf. Appropriate 
to a tomb; dismal, gloomy, melancholy 1711. 
1. a. Old b. urns Cowpkr. b. S. libations 1739. 

a. A deep sepnlcral sound the cave Return’d Southey. 
Hence Sepudchrally adv. 

Sepulchre (se*p#lkai) f sb. ME. [a. OF. 
sepulcre, ad. L. sepulcrum (less correctly sepul- 
chrum), f. root of L. sepultus. sepetire to bury.] 
x. A tomb or burial-place. Now only rhet, or 
Hist, Also transf. and Jig, a. The Holy S . ; 
The cave in which Jesus Christ was buried out- 
side the walls of Jerusalem ; hence, the buildings 
erected over the traditional site of this cave. 
Also in the title of churches erected in memory 
of this. a. Antiq. A permanent or temporary 
structure prepared in a church for the symbolic 
burial of the reserved Sacrament (sometimes 
also the Cross) on Maundy Thursday, late ME. 

b. The altar of repose (Repose sb. x) 1753. 

4. Interment, burial (rare), late MR. 

1. W kited (fpminted) x., in biblical language, used 
for a hypocrite, or one whose fair outward semblance 
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conceals inward corruption. Jig. The whole earth to 
the a. of famous men Jowbtt. a. Knight of the 
(Holy) S., a member of a secular confraternity of 
those knighted in the crusades, esp. at the Holy S, 
itself 1 since 1349, e religious organisation, having the 
Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem as its Grand-master. 
Sepulchre (srptflkai), v. 1591. [f. prec*] 
»• trans. To place in a sepulchre ; to bury. 9. 
To receive as in a sepulchre, to serve as a burial- 
place for 1605. 

x. My bones a. not from thine apart Cowpbk. jig. 
Where merit b not sepulclier'd aliuo B. Jowa a. 
When Ocean shrouds and sepulchres our deed 
Hyxon. 

Sepulture (se*p£ltiui, -tjsi), sb. ME. [a. 
OF., ad. L. sepultura burial, f. stpult -, sepelirt 
to bury.] 1. Interment, burial. 9. A burial- 
place, grave, tomb. Now arch, late ME. 

x. Fven the honours of 8. were long withheld from 
his remains Macaulay. Jig. For dronkenesse is verray 
s. Of mannes wit and hisuiscrecion Chauckr. Hence 
Sepu'ltttral a. of or pertaining to s. Se'pulture 
v. irons, to bury, inter. 

Seq. PI. seqq Also#q, PI. sqq. 1726. 
Abbrev. forms in sing, of L. sequent the follow- 
ing, sequente and in what follows, seqvitur it 
follows ; in pi. of sequentes , -tia the following, 
sequentibus in the following places. Also, et seq. 

Sequacious (silcwfi-Jas), a. 1640. [f. L. 

sequac-, sequax that follows, a follower, f. sequi 
to follow.] x. Given to following another or 
others, esp. a leader. tConst. to, of. 1643. b. 
Given to slavish or unreasoning following of 
others (esp. in matters of thought or opinion) 
l6 S3* +* Of things; Readily yielding to 

traction , easily moulded ; ductile, pliable, 
flexible -1759. 3. Of musical notes, metrical 

feet; Following one another with unvarying 
regularity of order 1795. 

1. Trees unrooted left their Place, S. of the Lyra 
Dryden. a. Of all Fire there i- none so ductile, so 
s. and obsequious as this of Wrath 1640. 3. The 

long a notes Over, .surges sink and rise Coleridgb. 
Hence Saqua'cioua-ly adv., -neas. 

Sequacity (sikw*e*slti). 1626. [ad. lata 
| L. sequacitas, f. sequac- (see prec.) + -ITY.] +1. 
Ductility, pliability (of matter). Bacon. 9. 
Disposition or readiness to follow ; lack of in- 
dependence 1654. 

Sequel (srkwel), sb. late ME. [a OF. 
seq ue lie, ad. 1*. sequela (sequel la), f. sequi to 
follow.] +1. A train of followers, following, 
suit ; rarely , a follower. In Feudal Law, the 
offspring, retinue, chattels, and appurtenances 
of a villein. -1640. ta. Descendants, posterity 1 
successors in inheritance -157a. 3. That which 

follows os a result of an event or course of action ; 
an after-consequence 1477. +4. That which 

follows or is thought to follow as a logical con- 
sequence ; an inference -1689. +5. Sequence, 

order of succession ; also, a series -1771. 6. 

What happened or will happen afterwards! 
the ensuing course of affairs ; issue, result, up- 
shot 1524. b. An age or period as following 
and influenced by (a former period) 1837. 7. 
The ensuing narrative, discourse, etc. ; the re- 
maining part of a narrative, etc. ; that which 
follows as a continuation ; esp. a literary work 
that, although complete in itself, forms a con- 
tinuation of a preceding one 1513. 

3. That every phenomenon in the moral or material 
wortd was the s. of a natural cause 1883. 4. *1 is a 

false s. . . to suppose That, 'cause it is now ill, 'twill 
ere be so Lovelace, g. Homer, .wrote a s. of Songs 
and Rhapsodies Bentley. A O plague right well 
preucuteu 1 so will you say, when you haue scene 
the sequele Shaks. The October-Club .. proved in 
the S. to be the chief Support of those who sus- 
pected them Swift. 7. In Loads Last Shift , and 
in the S. of it, the Relapse Clean. We shall meel 
arith it again.. in the s. of this history 1884. 

) Sequela (sfkwrtfi). PL 4 se (-It). 1793. 

[L. ; see prec.] Path. A morbid affection oc- 
curring as the result of a previous disease. 
Chiefly pi. b. transf. A consequence 1883. 
Sequence (sTkwens). late ME. [ad. late 
L. sequentia , f. sequentem, sequi to follow ; see 
next and -ENCB.l z. The feet of following after 
or succeeding ; tne following of one thing after 
another in succession ; an instance of this 1593. 
9. Order of succession 1586. b. Gram* Ghiefqr 
in s. of tenses , the manner in which the tense of 
a subordinate clause depends on that of the 
principal clause 1848. 3. A continuous or con- 
nected series 1575. b. bins. The repetition bf 
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a melodic or harmonic progression at a different 
pitch 1752. 4. Cards . A group of three or more 

cards of the same suit following in numerical 
order ; a ‘run *1575. 5. Something that fol- 

lows. a. A logical consequence ; also *t*an in- 
ference, conclusion 16x3. b. A subsequent 
event; sometimes contextually, a consequent 
event, a result 1853. 6, The quality of being 

sequent ; the fact of following as a logical in- 
ference or as a necessary result; continuity, 
consecutiveness 1828. 7, Reel. A composition 

in rhythnuc.il prose or accentual metre said or 
sung, in the Western Church, between the 
Gradual and the Gospel. Also called prose ; 
see Prose sb. 2. late M K. 

s. For how art thou a King But by fairc s. and 
succession? Shaks. There are fixed in his..mcmoiy 
certain sequences as always occurring 1884. Phr. 
/ns., one after another. a. Works., arranged in 
chronological s. 1862. 3. Then came a long s. of re- 
flections Scott. 4. A S. of King, Queen, and Knave 
1746. 5. b. Maritime commerce was the natural ft. 

to that along the courses of rivers 187a. 6. In this 

remarkable Volume, ..of true logical method and s. 
there is too. little Carlyle. So Se*queiicy, the 
quality of being sequent. 

Sequent (sPkwdnt), a. and sb. 1560. [a. 

OF., ad. L. sequentem , pres. pple. of sequi.] A. 
adj. 1. That follows or comes after fa. That 
one is about to say or mention ; (the) following 
-1821. b. That succeeds in time or serial 
order 1601, That follows another (rare) 1612. 
a. That follows as a result or logical conclusion. 
Const, to, on, upon . 1601. 3. Following one 

another or in a series; successive 1604. b. 
Characterized by continuous succession ; con- 
secutive x6oo. 

s. b. The Rector ..enjoyed his s. glass of port 1873. 
a. Indeed your O Lord sir, is very s. to your whip- 
ping Shaks. 3. The Gallies Haue sent a dozen s. 
Messengers, .at one anothers hecles Shaks. 

B. sb. ti. A follower, attendant. Shaks. ta. 
A unit of a sequence; esp. of playing-cards 
-173 4. 3- That which follows in order 1833 

4. That which follows naturally as a result ; the 
consequent of an antecedent 1838. 

Sequential (s/kwe'n/al), a. x8aa. [f. late 
L. sequentia Sequence ; see -al i.] x. That 
follows as a sequel or a sequela. a. That is 
characterized by the regular sequence of its 
parts ; continuous 1844. 3 - Mus. Of the nature 

of a sequence 1889. Hence Sequentially adv. 
fSequester, sb. 1 ME. [a. L.] In Civil 
Law, a person with whom the parties in a suit 
deposit the thing contested until the case has 
been decided. Also, a mediator. -1633. 
fSeque-ster, sb* 1568. [a. F. s/questre , 

ad. L. sequestrum % orig. neut. of sequester adj.] 
1. Sequestration, seclusion, isolation. Shaks. 
a. The office or court to which goods seques- 
tered are taken 1568. 

Sequester (si1cwe*st3Jr), v late ME. [ad. 
late L. sequestrare to place in safe keeping, etc., 
f. L. sequestr-, sequester ; prob. f. * segues-, *se- 
quos a position apart.] x. trans . To set aside, 
separate; fto separate and reject. fb. Eccl. 
To excommunicate -164a. fc. To set apart, 
consecrate to a particular service -1697. +d. 

To remove from membership of a body, or from 
a public office or station -1837. e. To seclude 
(a person, thing, or place) from general access 
or intercourse. Now rare or Obs. exc. in Se- 
questered ppl . a . late ME. a. To confiscate, 
appropriate, take forcible possession of X513. 

3. Law. a. To remove (property, etc.) from the 
possession of the owner temporarily; to seise 
and hold the effects of a debtor until the claims 
of creditors be satisfied ; Reel, to divert the 
income of a benefice to the payment of debts 
due from the incumbent, or for the purpose of 
making good the dilapidations; to hold the 
income of a benefice during a vacancy for the 
benefit of the next incumbent X530. b. To apply 
the process of sequestration to (a person) ; to 
sequestrate the estate or benefice of x68x. +4. 
intr. To withdraw into seclusion, to retire, 
keep apart -X838. 

1. e. I had wholly sequestred my thoughts from 
ciuill affaires Bacon. He sequestered himself from 
his subjects in the recesses of his palace DbQuincvy. 
a He is in rebellion and his estate sequestered 1644. 

4. To a out of the world into Atlantick and Euto- 
pian polities, .will not mend our condition Milt. 

Sequestered (sfkwe-stwd), ppl, a. 1600. 


[f. prec. +-KD *.] fi. Separated ; cut off from 
congenial surroundings -178a. b. Under sen- 
tence of sequestration ; esp. Reel . Hist, of the 
dispossessed clergy under the Commonwealth : 
Deprived of a benefice x66x. a. Sheltered, 
retired, secluded 1658. b. Of persons: Re- 
tired, living a secluded life or in a quiet, un- 
frequented place X643. 

1. A.Y.L. 11. L 33. b. He is a poor sequestred 
Parson 1673. a. Along the cool sequester'd vale of 
life They kept the noiseless tenor of their way Gray. 
b. Eremites, (the most s. of begging Fryers) Fuller. 

t Sequestrable, a . 165a. [f. as prec. + 
-able.J Capable of being sequestered, liable 
to sequestration -1 807. 

Sequestra! (sfkwe*strill), a, 1887. [f. 

Sequestrum + -AL x.] Of or pertaining to a 
sequestrum. 

Sequestrate (s&we’strrit, srkwestr^t), v, 
15x3. [f. late L. sequestrat-, sequestrare Se- 

quester v . ; see -A't k *.] x. trans. To remove, 
put away ; to seclude, keep away from general 
access or intercourse ; to put in a place of con- 
cealment or confinement. Now tare. a. Law. 
To divert the income of an estate or benefice, 
temporarily or permanently, from its owner 
into other hands (cf. Sequester v. 3 a) 1609. 

b. Sc. Law. To place (lands) in the control of 

a judicial factor or trustee ; now, to take the 
pioperty of a bankrupt into judicial possession 
1726. 3 .gen. To confiscate 1640, 

Sequestration (sikwestr^-fan). late ME. 
[ad. late L. sequestrationem, f. L. sequestrare 
Sequester v. J x. An act or the action of 
sequestering, banishment, exile ; esp. Eccl., 
excommunication, b. transf. Separation, dis- 
junction 1567. 9. A state of being sequestered, 

separation, seclusion, retirement 1561;. 3 - Law. 

a. The appropriation of the income of a property 
in order to satisfy claims against the owner ; 
esp. Eccl., the diversion of the income of a 
benefice 10 the advantage of the creditors of the 
incumbent ; a writ for this 1565. b. An order 
of court appointing the goods of a deceased 
person whose executor or executors have re- 
nounced probate to be secured and adminis- 
tered ; also, a writ of Chancery empowering 
commissioners ora sheriff to seize the property 
of the person against whom it is directed 1591. 

c. Seizure of the possessions of a subject by 

the state; esp. the act of a belligerent power 
in seizing debts owing from its own subjects to 
the opposing power x 568. d. Sc. Law (sec prec. 
a b) 1765. 4. gen. Seizure, confiscation 1640. 

a. It is no other, but a place of retyring, and s. from 
the World 1628. 2. C. H is former delinquencies. . were 
severely punished by fine and s. Scott. 

Sequestrator (srkwestr^taj). 1644. [a. 

late L., f. L. sequestrare.'] One who seques- 
trates ; a trustee or bailiff having control of 
property upon which there are claims by 
creditor;.. Also, a person named In a writ of 
sequestration as authorized to collect and ad- 
minister the income of a sequestrated estate. 
So fSequestree*, sequestrator 16x1-1845. 

II Sequestrum (sfkwe*str0m). PI. seques- 
tra. 1831. [mod.L. use of L. sequestrum some- 
thing separated, neut. of sequester placed apart.] 
Path. A detached piece of bone lying within 
a cavity formed by necrosis. Also applied to 
a portion of skin separated by disease from the 
surrounding parts. 

Sequin (sPkwin), sb. 1617. [a. F., ad. It. 

teeehino , f. tecca the mint, ad. Arab, sikka * die 
for coining.] 1. An Italian gold coin (orig. 
Venetian), worth about 9 shillings. Now Hist. 
a. A small spangle used to ornament dresses, 
etc. 1882. Hence Sequin v. trans. to ornament 
with sequins. 

H Sequitur (se’kwitfb). 1836. [L.,‘it fol- 
lows*.] An inference or conclusion following 
from tne premisses. Cf. No s sequitur. 

Sequoia (slkwoi*&). 1866. [mod.L. ; after 
Sequoiah, a Cherokee who invented a syllabary 
for writing his native language.] A genus of 
large American coniferous trees belonging to 
the Abietinse ; a tree of this genus. Pop. often 
called Wellingtonia. 

Serac (s6rae*k). i860, [a, Swiss-Fr. s/rac, 
orig. the name of a kind of white cheese.] An 
irregular-shaped pinnacle of ice on a glacier, 
formed by the intersection of crevasses. 


Seraglio (s6ra*lyo, se-). 1581. [a. It. ser~ 
raglio : — pop. L. *serraculum enclosure, place 
of confinement, f. *serrare for serare to lock up, 
f. sera lock or bolt.] L Enclosure, place of 
confinement. 1. The part of a Mohammedan 
dwelling-house (esp. of the palace of a sovereign 
or great noble) in which the women are secluded ; 
the apartments reserved for wives and concu- 
bines ; a harem, b. The inmates of the harem ; 
a polygamous household 1634. ta. gen. An 
enclosure ; a place of confinement -1700. 

I. b. trans/. Woman was his mistress ( and the 
whole Sex bis S. 1700. a. The Jewes dwell as in 
a suburbe by themsclues . . I passed by the Piazza 
Judea, where their S. begins Evelyn. 

II. — Serai tx, a. 1599. 

|| Serai (sarai*). 1609. [a. Turk. (orig. Pers.) 
serai lodging, residence, palace.] x. In Eastern 
countries, A building for the accommodation 
of travellers ; a caravanserai. a. A Turkish 
palace ; esp. the palace of the Sultan al Con- 
stantinople 1617. 

Serail (sar/i-l). Now rare . 1585* [ a - 

s/rail, ad. It . serraglio Seraglio. J 1. - Serag- 
lio I. 1. +a. * Serai a. -1782 

Seralbumen,-in (sl»rselbi«*men,-in). 1835. 
[f. Serum + Albumen.] Chcm The albumen 
of the blood. 

|| Serang (sarse*!)]. Anglo- Ind. [Hind, and 
Hindi, vulgar form of (Pets.) larhang com- 
mander.] A native boatswain 01 captain of a 
Lascar crew. 

NSerape (scra'p*). 1847. [Mexican Sp.] 
A shawl or plaid worn by Spanish-Amerlcans. 
Seraph (se'raf). 1667. [Back-lormation 
from Seraphim, Seraph in (on the analogy of 
chewbim, -in, cherub).] One of the Seraphim. 
b. fig. A seraphic person, an ‘angel’ 1853. 

Brightest S tell In which of all these shining 
Orbes batb Man His fixed seat Milt. 

Seraphic (s&wfik), a. 163a. [a. eccl. I* 

seraphicus, f. seraphim Seraphim.T i. Of or 
pertaining to the seraphim. a. Of attributes : 
Resembling what pertains to the seraphim ; 
worthy of a seraph ; ecstatically adoring 1659. 
3. Resembling a seraph ; characterized by ec- 
static feivour of devotion 1762. b. Of dis- 
course, actions, appearance : Showing ecstasy 
of devout contemplation 1668 
X. S. choirs 1755. a. Soraphick Ardour dwelling in 
each Vein Kkn. On the thick Hyperborean, cherubic 
reasoning, ft. eloquence were lost Cahlyl*. 3. S. 
saints, and gorgeous scenes by Tintorrt 1870. 

Special collocations ; S. Doctor, St. Bonaventura | 
S. F ather, St. Fi ancis ; S. friar, a Franciscan, hence 
s. habit , order-, S. hymn, the Sanctum (see Isa. vi. 3). 
So Sera’phical a. 1 540, -ly adv. 

Seraphim (se-rAfim), tBe-raphin. OE. 
(a. late L„ seraphim (Vulg.), in MSS. often 
seraphtn, a. Heb. strdphlm (only in Isa. vi), pi. 
of *sdraph.] 1. In Biblical use: '1 he living 
creatures with six wings, hands and feet, ana 
a (presumably) hitman voice, seen in Isaiah’s 
vision as hovering above the throne of God. 
late ME. 9. By Christian interpreters the 
seraphim were from an early period supposed 
to be a class of angels, the highest of the nine 
orders. The presumed derivation of the word 
from a Heb. root sdraph to burn, led to the view 
that the seraphim are specially distinguished 
by fervour of love, and to the symbolic use of 
red as the colour appropriate to them in artistic 
representations. OE. 3. A Swedish order of 
knighthood 1784. 4. Geo l sing, and collect. 

A fossil crustacean of the genus Rterygotus 
5 * A moth of the genus Lobophora 1839. 
a. Where the bright S. in huming row Their loud 
up-lifted Angel trumpets blow Milt. 

Seraphine (se-r&ffn). Also seraphlna* 
1839. If. Seraph + -ink 4 .] A musical instru- 
ment of the reed kind* 

|| Ser&skier (ser&skfru). 1684. [repr. Tmk. 
pronunciation of Pers. sercasker, f. ser head + 
Arab, aaskar army. I The title of the T urkish 
minister of war, wno is also commander in 
chief of the army. Hence ||8eraakle*rat(e, the 
war office at Constantinople. 

Serb (s$ib), sb. and a. 1813. [a. Serbian 
5 r<*.] A* sb. x. fa* A Wend of Lusatia. b. 
A native of Serbia, a Serbian, a. T he Serbian 
language 1886. B. adj. Serbian 1876. 

I Serbian (sd ibiftn), a . and sb. Formerly 

| Servian. x86 a. [f. prec.-*- -1 an.] A. adj. Of or 
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pertaining to Serbia, a country of south-eastern 
Europe occupied by a Slavonic people and now, 
with Slavonia and Croatia, forming Yugoslavia 
X876. B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Serbia ; 
the language of Serbia x86s. 

Serbo-, used as comb, form of Serbian. 
Serbonlan (saibdu'ni&n), a. 1667. [f. Gr. 
Zcpftvm (\lfwrf) +-AN I. 1.] S. bog*. Milton’s 
name for Lake Serbonis in Lower Kgypt, a 
marshy tract (now dry) covered with shifting 
sand. Hence alius. 

A gulf profound as that S. Bog,.. where Annies 
whole have sunk Milt. 

fSere, sb. 1606. [a. OF. serve, f. server to 
hold fast t — pop. L. *serrare, for late L. sera re, 
f. sera bolt, bar. ] A claw, talon -1864. 

Sere, sear (si»j), a. [OK. star : — OTent. 
*saueo- Indo-Eur. *saustf~, whence Gr. aZos 
dry.l 1. Dry, withered. Now poet, or rhet. 
+9. Of textile fabrics : Thin, worn -1708. 

1. He is.. crooked, old, and s. Shaks. I naue liu’d 
long enough, my way of life Is falne into the Scare, 
the yellow I^eafe Shaks. a. A roaring wind . .shook 
the sails That were so thin and s. Coleridge. 

|| Serein (s*rsefO. 1870. [Fr. ; see Serene 
jA 1 ] Meteorol. A fine rain falling from a cloud- 
less sky after sunset. 

Serenade (ser/n£i*d, sera-\ sb. 1649. [a. 
F. s/r/nade, app. ad. It. serenata Serenata.] 
x. A performance of vocal or instiumental 
music given at night in the open air, esp. such 
a performance given by a lover under the 
window of his lady. 9. Mus. A piece of music 
suitable or specially composed for singing or 
playing in tiie open air as a complimentary 
performance 1728. 

1. Serenate, which the starv'd Lover sings To his 
proud fair Milt. 

Serenade (scr/h/l*d, sera-), v. 1668. [f. 
the sb.] 1. trans . To entertain (a person) with a 
serenade 1672. a. intr. (or absol.) To perform 
a serenade 1668. Hence Serena’dcr. 

|| Serenata (serrna'ta). 1743. [a. It., an 

evening song, app. f. srreno the open air.] 1. 
A song or form of cantata suitable for per- 
formance in the open air. 9. A piece of instru- 
mental music, developed from the orchestral 
suite, and usu. composed of a march, and a 
minuet interposed between two movements of 
another kind 1883. 

Serendipity (serendi plti). 1754. [{.Seven- 
dtpl-b), former name of Ceylon +-ITY; coined 
by Horace Walpole upon the title of the fairy- 
tale The Three Princes of Serendip , the heroes 
Of which * were always making discoveries, by 
accidents and sagacity, of things they were not 
in quest of'.] The faculty of making happy 
and unexpected discoveries by accident. 

■fSerene, *£.l 1591. fa. F. serein : — pop. L. 
+seranum, f. serum evening, sb. use of neut. of 
L. serus late.] A light fall of moisture or fine 
rain after sunset in hot countries (see Serein), 
regarded as a noxious dew or mist -1682. 
Serene (sft-rn, s6-), a. and sb* 1508. [ad. 
L. sere n us clear, fair, calm (of weather, etc.).] 
A. adj. 1. Of the weather, air, sky : Clear, fine, 
and calm (without cloud or rain or wind), b. 
Of the heavenly bodies : Shining with a clear 
and tranquil light 1704. c. Hence poet, of 
•olour: Pure, dear, bright. Aho, quiet, sober. 
1750. 9. Of other natural phenomena (e. g. the 
sea): Calm, tranquil x8ia. 8* Of a person, 
his mind, etc. s Calm, tranquil, untroubled, un- 
perturbed. Of the countenance: Expressive of 
inward calm, unruffled. 1635. 4. An honorific 

epithet given to a reigning prince (esp. of Ger- 
many), Formerly also to a royal house, etc. 5. 
Drop s. : Milton's rendering of L. gutta serena 
amaurosis. Hence alius. 1667. 

s. Region* mlldeof culm and s. Ayr Milt. b. The 
moon, a. in glory, mount* the sky For*. C. Full 
many a gem of purest ray t. Okay. a. A brighter 
Hella* rears its mountains From wave* serener far 
Shelley, jl He who resign* the World .. i* in con- 
stant Possession of a s. Mina Steel*. All s. (slang), 
1 all's well * all right * 1856. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol. ). Now rare or 
Ohs , a. A condition of fine quiet weather 1644. 
b. The serene expanse of clear sky, air, or calm 
tea 1769, c. Calm brightness i8ax« d. Serenity, 
tranquillity (of mind or conditions) X74 9 * „ 

b. The bark that plows the deep s. Cowr*a. Yet 


1 " ever breatb * it® pure s. Keats. C. With 
moonlight patches. .Or fragments of the day's intense 
s. Shelley. H*>ncc Sere’ne-ly adv. % -ness. 
Serene (s/rrn, sg-), v. Now rare or Obs. 
1613. [ad. L. serenare t f, serenus Serene a.] 
trans. To make serene. 

Hope, like a cordial, . . Man's heart, at once, inspirits, 
and serenes Young. 

Serenity (afre-niti). 1450. [a. F. strtniti, 
ad. L. serenitas , f. serenus \ see -ITY. | 1. Clear, 

fair and calm weather; clearness and stillness 
of air and sky 1538. a. Tranquillity, peaceful- 
ness (of conditions, etc.) 1635. 3. Cheerful 

tranquillity (of mind, temper, countenance, 
etc.) 1599* 4* A title of honour given to reign- 
ing princes and other dignitaries 1450. 

1. There is never no Rain, Dew, Hail, Snow, or 
Wind but still a clear s. 1669. 3. His countenance 

had recovered its usual s. 1704. 

II Seres (si.-rez), pi. late ME. [L. Seres 
(.Gr. whence sericum silk.'] A people 

anciently inhabiting some part of Eastern Asia 
(prob. China), whose country was believed to 
be the original home of silk. 

Serf (ssjf). 1483. [a. OF. : — L. se? 7 >um 

slave.] *f*x. A slave, bondman -1484. 9. A 

person in a condition of servitude or modified 
slavery, dist. from what is properly called 
* slavery 1 in that the services due to the master, 
and his power of disposal of his ' serf are 
more or less limited by law or custom 1611. 

s. In most of the typical examples of serfdom, the 
serf was ‘attached to the soil* {adscriptus gleb<r), i.e. 
he could not he removed (except by manumission) 
from the lord’s land, and was transferred with it when 
it passed to another owner. N.E.D. Hence Serf- 
age, Se’rfdom, the state or condition of a 8. ; bond- 
age Serfhood, the collective body of serfs. 

Serge (sojd^). late ME. [a. OF. serge , sarge 
: — pop. I.. *sarica — class. L. serica (la tut) ; 
sec Seric a. and Silk. Orig. app. a silken 
material, though there is no evidence for this.] 

1 . A woollen fabric ; now a very durable twilled 
cloth of worsted, or with the warp of woisted 
and the woof of wool, extensively used for 
clothing. b. A garment made of serge 1583. 
3. Silk s. : a silk fabric twilled in the manner 
of serge, used for linings of coats, and formerly 
for mantles Hist. 1844. 3. attrib. or adj. Made 

of serge 1608. 

Sergeancy, seijeancy (savidgansi). Hist. 
ME. | a AF. sergeancie, graphic var. of ser- 
gtantte Serge anty. In later use, f. Sergeant 
+ -CY.] ti. The body of sergeants in a country, 
the sergeant-class. ME. only. fa. »- Ser- 
gkanty i. -1630. 3. The office of a sergeant 

or serjeant in various senses ; also the commis- 
sion of sergeant in the army 1670. 

Sergeant, serjeant (saud^nt). ME. [a. 
OF. sergent , -jant : — L. servict/trm, pr. pple. of 
servire . The spellirg serjeant is now used in 
designating a member of the legal profession, 
while sergeant is the prevailing form in the other 
senses.] ti. A serving-man, attendant, servant 
-1450. fb. transf. A servant (of God, of Satan) 
-1570. +9. A common soldier -1490- +3- A 

tenant by military service under the rank of a 
knight ; *esp. one of this class attending on a 
knight in the field -1425. +4- An officer who 

is charged with the arrest of offenders or the 
summoning of persons to appear before the 
court -1680. 5. Sergeant (or Seijeant)-at- 

Arms. +a. In early use gen., an armed officer 
in the service of a lord ; spec . one of a body of 
men of knightly rank, who were required to be 
in immediate attendance on the king's person, 
to arrest traitors and other offenders, b. An 
officer of each of the two Houses of Parliament, 
who is charged with the duty of enforcing the 
commands of the House, the arrest of offenders, 
etc. Hence, an officer having corresponding 
duties under the U.S. Senate and Houseof 
Representatives, etc. late ME. 0. As a title 
borne by a lawyer. (Now always written ser- 
fe&nt.) a. A member of a superior order of 
barristers (abolished in 1880), from which, until 
1873, the Common Law judges were always 
chosen (hence a serjeant was always called by 
a judge • my brother So-and-so’). More ex- 
plicitly Serjeant at law ME. b. The Kings 
(or Queen's) Serjeant t a title given to a limited 
number of the serjeants at law, appointed by 
patent, late ME. c. Prime serjeant : the first in 


rank of the three (earlier two) serjeants at law 
in Ireland. (Since 1805 called first j.) 1666. 
d. Common Serjeant (at law). A judicial 
officer appointed by the Corporation of London 
as an assistant to the Recorder 1556. 7, (Now 
usu. written sergeant) In the titles of certain 
officers of the Royal Household, a. The head 
of a specified department, as s. of the cellar , etc. 
14*50. b. Prefixed to certain designations of 
office, as s.~cater t -surgeon, -trumpeter, etc. 1614. 
8. In the titles of certain inferior officers em- 
ployed by the Corporation of the City of London, 
and by other municipal bodies, late ME. 9. 
A ill. (Now always written sergeant.) In mod. 
use, a non-commissioned officer of the grade 
above that of corporal. See also Colour-*., 
Drill-*., Sergeant-major, etc. 1548. b. 
Prefixed to various designations of offices in 
which sergeants are employed, as s. armourer , 
farrier, instructor, etc. 1810. 10. (Now always 

written sergeant.) A police-officer of higher 
rank than a simple constable ; in Great Britain 
ranking next below an inspector 1839. 

4. Saul sente scrgeauniis that schuljen rauysche 
Dauid Wyclif t Sam. xix. 14. fig. Had I but time 
(as this, fell Sergeant death Isstruk’d in his arrest) 
oh 1 could tell you Shaks. 9. Serjeants, Corporals, 
Drummers, and private Men 2d per diem each, be- 
sides Bread t6qo. Hence Se'rgeantahip, Se*r- 
jeantship, the office of a s., in various senses. 

Se-rgeant-ma jor. 1573. [f.prec.-t- M ajor 
a .] +1. In the i6-i7th c.: a. A field officer, one 
in each regiment, next in rank to the lieutenant- 
colonel, and corresponding partly to the ‘major*, 
partly to the * adjutant ' of the modem army 
-1704. tb. A general officer, corresponding to 
the modern major-general -1647. 9. A non- 

commissioned officer of the highest grade 1802. 
3. An Amer. hsli, the cow-pilot 1876. 4. a - 

m 'a tea slang , tea with rum in it. 
fSe-rgeantry, se-ijeantry. late ME. [a. 
OF. sergcnteric, f. sergent SERGEANT ; see -KRY.J 

next -1830. 

Sergeanty, serjeanty (siud^anti). 1449. 
[a. OF. serjantie , sergentie , f. sc r jant, sergent 
Sergeant ; see -y s . Now usu. aeijeanty.] 
Hist. A form of feudal tenure on condition of 
rendering some specified personal service to 
the king 1467. b. Dist. as grand and petit (or 
petty) s. 1449. 

According to Britton , grand s. obliges the tenant 
to a service * touching the defence of the country', 
such as acting as marshal, putting an army in the 
field, . . while petit s. binds him to a service * amount, 
ing to half a mark or less such as carrying to th« 
king a bag, a brooch, an arrow, or a bow without 
string, etc. N.E.D. 

Serial (signal), a. and sb. 1841. [ad. mod. 
L. serial is, f. series Series ; see -al.J A. adj. 
Belonging to. forming part of, or consisting of 
a series ; taking place in a regular succession 
1854. b. spec, of the publication of a literary 
work, esp. a story, in successive instalments 
1841. c. In scientific use ; esp. applied to the 
disposition of the parts of an organism in a 
straight line or longitudinal succession 18*55. 

b. S. rights, rights attaching to the publication of 
a story in serial form. c. S. temperatures , tempera- 
tures taken at different successive depths between the 
bottom and the surface of water. 

B. sb. A serial or periodical publication, esp. 
a novel published in serial (as opp. to book) 
form 1846. Hence Seria-lity (sI»riae*lUi), s 
arrangement. Se rializa'tion, publication in s. 
form. Serialize v. trans. to publish in s. form. 
Se'rially adv . 

Seriate (si®-rirt), a. 1846. [ad. mod.L. 

* seriatus , f. Series.] Chiefly Zool and Bot. 
Arranged or occurring in one or more series or 
rows. So Seriated a. SeTiately adv. 
Seriatim (stato-tim), adv. (and a.) 1680. 

[med.L., f. L. series, after Gradatim, etc.] 
One after another, one by one in succession. 
Seriation (sl»ri^i*Jan). 1658. [ad. mod.L. 

*seriationem, f. L. series SERIES ; See -ATION.} 
Serial succession ; formation of or into a series. 
Seric (serik), a . rare. 1849. [ad. L. 
sericus ■» Gr. aijpucb': (neut. crjpucbv silk), f. 
Xrjpts Seres.] i. Chinese, a. Silken 1886. 
Sericeous (afrijVas), a. 1777. [f. L. sericus 
Seric ; see -kous.] Zool. and Bot . Silky, 
covered with silky down. 

Sericin (se risin). 1841. [i. L. sericum 
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■ilk + in *. J i« - Mtoistin, a. The gelatinous 
constituent of silk e868. 

Serlcite (se*riwit). 1854. [ad. G. sericit , 
t L. sericum silk ; see Seric and -itk 1 a b.] 
Af/it. A fibrous variety of muscovite, b. attrib . 
Sericitic 1879. Hence Serlcitic (serisrtik) a. 
containing or having the character of s. 
IjSericterlum (seriktt«*riAm). PI. -eria 
(-I J, ria). x8a6. [mod.L., irreg. t Gr. arjpucuv 
silk (see Seric) + -rrjpiov, after sialisterium 
{aiaXifJT^piw) salivary gland of insects.] Entom . 
A glandular apparatus in silkworms for the 
production of silk ; a silk or spinning gland. 
Sericulture (se^riknltiiu, -tjox). 1851. 
[Shortened ad. F. striciculture , i. L. sericum + 
cnltura. | The production of raw silk and the 
rearing of silkworms for the purpose. Hence 
Sericu'ltural a. Serfcu'lturist. 

Seriema (seri,rmfi), qariama, cariama 
(sae-, kgeri&’mft). 1836. [mod.L. seriema, 
cariama , a. Tupi siriema, sariatna, cariama, 
explained as — crested.] A laige long-legged 
crested bird, Cariama cristaia, inhabiting parts 
of Brazil ; the crested screamer. 

Series -« f sl»*ri.fz). PI. series. 

x6xx. [a. L., f. serere to join, connect] I. 
General senses, x . A number or set of material 
things of one kind ranged in a line, either con- 
tiguously or at more or less regular intervals, 
a. A number of things of one kind (chiefly im- 
material) following one another in temporal 
succession, or in the order of discourse or 
reasoning 1618. b. A number q/ - persons in 
succession holding the same office or having 
some characteriMic in common 1635. ta* A 
succession, sequence, or continued course (of 
action or conduct, tf/time, life, etc.) -1816. +4. 

The connected sequence (of discourse, writing, 
thought) -1712. +5. Oraer of succession ; se- 
quence -1779. 6. A number of magnitudes, 

degrees of some attribute, or the like, viewed 
as capable of being enumerated in a progressive 
order. Also, a set of objects of one kind, differ- 
ing progressively in size, composition, etc., or 
having a recognized order of enumeration. 1786. 

1. The !(. of squares called Belgravia Emerson, a. 
That the repayment of the money to be borrowed 
should be spread over a a. of years >886. 3. A more 

decent .and prudent s. of proceeding Burks. 3. The 
a. of his works 1 am not able to deduce Johnson. 

II. Technical senses. 1. Math . A set of terms 
in succession (finite or Infinite in number) the 
value of each of which is determined by its 
ordinal position according to a definite rule 
known as the law of the series 1671. a. A set 
of coins, medals, etc. belonging to a particular 
epoch, locality, dynasty, or government. Also, 
a set of postage stamps, bank notes, etc., of a 
particular issue. 1697. 3. A set of literary com- 

positions having certain features in common, 
published successively or intended to be read in 
sequence ; a succession of volumes or fascicules 
forming a set by itself. Also, In recent use, a 
succession of books issued by one publisher in 
a common form and having some similarity of 
subject or purpose. 17x1. 4. Nat. Sci . A group 

of individuals exhibiting similar characteristics 
or a constant relation between successive mem- 
bers 1833. 5. Geo l . A set of successive deposits 
or group of successive formations having certain 
common fossil or mineral features 1833. 6. 

Etcctr. and Magn. A number of cells or con- 
ductors so placed that the current passes 
through each in succession. (Such cells or 
conductors are said to be in s.) 1873. to. attrib. 
or as adj. » (a) arranged or connected in series ; 
(b) Short for s.~wound, i. e. wound in series, or 
so that the coils on the field-magnets are placed 
in series with the outer circuit. 1884. 7. Philo l . 

(tr. G. rtihe.) In the Indo-European languages, 
a set of vowels, or of diphthongs and vowels or 
sonants, which are mutually related by ablaut 
x888. 8. A parcel of rough diamonds 1909. 
Serif (se rin. Also tceriph, feeriph. 1831. 
[Origin obsc.J Typogr. One of the fine cross- 
strokes at the top and bottom of a letter. 
Serin 1 (se’rin). 1530. [a. F., - canary; of 
disputed origin.] x. A bird of the genus Serinus. 
9. In full, S. finch : the finch 5 . serinns ( S . hortu - 
lanus), a native of central Europe 167a. 


Serin 2 (se-rin). 1876. [f. Serum + -in. 1 ] 
Chem. a. Serum albumin, to. Amido-glyccrol. 
Seringa (sdri^gft, se-). 174a [a. F., ad. L. 
Syringa.] 1. « Sytunga. li 9. The Pg. name 
for Brazilian plants of the genus Hevea\Sipho - 
nia), Yielding india-rubber 1853, 

Serio (sl»*ru?), used as comb, form (see -0-) 
of Serious, ■■ partly serious, and partly , . . 

Se rio-co*mic, e. ( sb .) 1783. ff. Serio- + 
Comico.] Partly serious and partly comic ; (of 
an actor, vocalist, etc., or his performance) 
presenting a comic plot, situation, etc. under a 
serious form. b. as sb. A s. actor, vocalist, etc. 
1907. So Serio-co*mical a , 1749, -ly adv 
Serious (sfr'rias), a. 1440. [ad. F. strieux 
or late L. siriosus , t L. sirens.] 1. Of persons, 
their actions, etc. 1 Having, involving, express- 
ing, or arising from earnest purpose or thought ; 
of grave or solemn disposition or intention ; 
not light or superficial ; now often, concerned 
with the grave and earnest sides of life. fb. 
Earnestly bent or applied: keen -1671. 9. 

Earnest about the things of religion ; religious 
1796. 3. Dealing with or regarding a matter 

on its grave side ; not jesting, trifling, or play- 
ful ; in earnest. Hence, of theatrical composi- 
tions or actors, not jocular or comic. X590. 4. 

Requiring earnest thought, consideration, or 
application ; performed with earnestness of 
purpose 1531. 5* Of grave demeanour or aspect 
1613. 0 . Weighty, important, grave ; (of quan- 

tity or degree) considerable 1584. b. Attended 
with danger; giving cause for anxiety 1800. 

1. He was too s. to smile ; indeed, I cannot remem- 
ber him ever smiling, except sadly 1883. b. All my 
mind was set S. to learn and know Milt. a. Pleasant 
Place, Finsbury. Wages, twelve guineas. No tea, 
no sugar. S. family. Dickkns. 3. The gentlemen 
are not s., but are only playing with yoa 1875. 4. 

He makes Cards and Dice his I. Entertainment 1706. 
3. A weighty and a s. brow Shaks. 6. The damage 
is not thought to be s. 1884. b. It is feared that his 
condition is s. 1891. Hence ScriOUS-ly adv.* in a 
s. manner ; -ness. 

f Seriously, adv^ late ME. [tr. med.L. 
seriose, used as adv. of series. ] From beginning 
to end ; seriatim -i6ix. 

Seijeant, etc. : see Sergeant, etc. 
fSermocina-tion. 1514. [ad. L. sertnocina- 
[ tionem, f. sermocinari to talk.] Talk; a dis- 
course, sermon -1674, So tSermocinator. 
Sermon (sS imsn;, sb. ME. [a. AY.sermun 
wm OF’ sermon , ad. L. sermonem , sermo talk, 
discourse.] +x. Something that is said; talk, 
discouise -1594- fb. pi. The satires ( sermones ) 
of Horace -1671. 9. A discourse, usu. delivered 
from a pulpit and based upon a text of Scrip- 
ture, for the purpose of religious instruction or 
exhortation ME. to. as a written or published 
work, late ME. c. Applied to the discourses 
of our Lord and the Apostles ME. 8. transf. 
and Jig. a. A discourse (spoken or written) on 
a serious subject, and containing instruction or 
exhortation. Also contempt, a long or tedious 
discourse or harangue. 1596. to. Something 
that affords instruction or example 1600. 

a. Which is worse, to stay from a S., or sleep at a 
S.? 169a. Phr. At, after s. «= at, after churcn, to. 
And Sermons are less read than Tales Prior. S. on 
the Mount, the discourse recorded in Matt, v-vii and 
introduced by the words 1 he went up into a moun- 
tain., and taught them, saying’. 3. a. Making a s. 
of continencie to her Shaks. to. Cookes in the run- 
ning brook es, Sermons in stones Shaks. 

attrib, and Comb . : 9 . paper, writing paper of 
foolscap 4to siae. Hence SermoAe*tte > a short ser- 
mon. Sermo*nic a. of the form or nature of a s. j 
resembling (that of) a l (somewhat depreciatory). 
Se'rmomah a. sermonic. 

Sermon (sS-jmon), v. Now rare. [ME. a. 
AF. sarmuner « OF. sermouner, f. sermon (see 
prec.). Now f. Sermon sb.] x. trans. To preach 
to (a person). 9. To preach (at a person). 
Ke ats. +3. intr. To speak (of a thing) -1606. 
Sermoner (sSumanai). rare. ME. [f. Ser- 
mon sb. + -ER 1 ; la ME. after AF. sarmuner.] A 
preacher of sermons. 

tSe*rmonlng, vbl. sb. ME. [L Sermon ?.] 
x. Preaching s also, a sermon -2657. 9« Talk, 
discourse, conversation -1535. 

Sermooist (s 5 *jm?nist). 1630. [f. Sermon 
sb. + -1ST.] A preacher, sermooiser. 
Sermonize (sfi’imanais), v. 1635. [t. as 
prec. + -ize.] 1. intr. - Preach v. 1. Chiefly 


depreciatory, b. To talk seriously. Also with 
it. 1753. 9. trans. To preach * sermon to 

(rare) ; to talk seriously or earnestly to, * preach' 
to, ‘lecture ' 1800* 3. To bring into a specified 
condition by preaching 1768. 

Sero- (sI»tp), used as comb, form of Serum 
in the senses 1 (a) of or pertaining to serum, as 
serothe'rapy, treatment of disease or infection 
by serums, serum-therapy; (b) pertaining to, 
consisting of, or Involving serum (and some- 
thing else), as scro-pus, serous pus ; (c) charac- 
terized by serous effusion or infiltration, or in- 
volving a serous mtmbrane, as s. •dermatosis. 

Serolin 1835. [ad. F. siroline, 

f. strum Serum, L. oleum oil + -ine -in.] A 
fatty substance found in blood serum. 

Serology (siup’lSdgi). 1913. [f- Srro- 
+ -logy. ] The scientific study of serums and 
their action. Hence 3 ero*logist 


Seron (gl»*r fa, slr&'n). 1545. [ad. Sp. seron 
hamper, crate (f. sera large basket), partly 
through F. serron.] A bale or package (of 
exotic products, e. g. almonds, medicinal bark, 
cocoa) rn^de up in an animal’s hide. 

Serosity (sfr/rsiti). 1601. [ad. F. strosiU, 
f. L. serosue SEROUS.] 1. Watery fluid in an 
animal body ; the serous or watery part of 
blood or milk, serum ; freq. pi. in i7-x8th c. — 
watery humours, to. A yellowish alkaline liquid 
produced when serum is heated 1807. a. The 
condition of being serous (rare) 1743. 
Serotlne (se-nfoin), sb. 1771. [ad. F. sfro- 
tine, ad. fern, of L. serotinus, f. sero late.] A 
small European bat flying late in the evening. 
Vesper tilio serotinus. 

Serotinous (s/iy-tines), a. 1656. [f. L. sero- 
tinus ; see prec.l Late in occurrence or de- 
velopment ; chiefly of plants, late-flowering. 

Serous (sIrT3s), a. 1594. [ad. F. sireux , 
ad. L. serosus. f. serum Serum.] i. Of or per- 
taining to serum ; consisting of or containing 
serum ; of the nature of serum, b. Path. In- 
volving or characterised by an effusion of serum 
1779. 9 . A mat. Secreting or moistened with 

serum, as a membrane 1739. 

Serow (se-rtm). Also Burow, aaraw. 1847. 
[Native name.] Any of the Asiatic antelopes 
of the genus Nemorheedus, esp. N. thar (N, 
bubaltnus), the Thar. 

Serpent (sfiupent), sb. ME. [a. OF., 

: — L. serpentem, serpens creeping thing, serpent, 
prop. pr. pple. of serpere to creep, cogn. w. Gr. 
IpneiVf Skr. sypA 1. Any of the scaly limbless 
reptiles regarded as having the properties of 
hissing and • stinging * ; Zool. a reptile of the 
genus Ophidia ; a snake ; now applied chiefly 
to the larger and more venomous species, tto. 
A creeping thing or reptile, esp . one of a noxious 
kind -1691. c. Applied to serpent-like animals 
inhabiting the sea 1608. d. In proverbs, etc. 
referring to the serpent’s guile, treachery, or 
malignancy, late ME. 9. The serpent that 
tempted Eve (Gen. iii. 1-5) ; the Tempter, the 
1 levil, Satan. Also, the Old S. (after Rev. xii, 
9). ME. 8. fig. as a symbol of envy, jealousy, 
malice, or wiliness. late ME. to. A treacherous, 
deceitful, or malicious person 1590. 4, A repre- 

sentation of a serpent, esp. as a symbol or an 
ornament ME. 5. Astron. The northern con- 
stellation Serpens X565. 0 . A kind of firework 

which burns with a serpentine motion or flame 
1634. 7. An obsolete oass wind instrument of 

deep tone, about 8 feet long, made of wood 
covered with leather and formed with three 
U-shaped turns 1730. 8. transf. A candle of 

spiral form ; a * rope ' of hair ; the crank-shaft 
in a weaving-machine. Pharaoh 1 s s. t see 
Pharaoh. 1803. 9. quasi -adj. Resembling a 
serpent or that of a serpent 2599. 

1. The g reen a from nis dark abode,.. At nooa 
forth- issuing Thomroml d. fTJke eerfeut'e tongue, 
vulgarly supposed to be the 1 sting 1 1 aline . 4 venomous 
speech \ 3. b. With doubler tongue Then thi ne 

(thou s.) osuer Adder stung Shaks. 

Comb . : a.-bearer - Otkiuchus » 


of prey of the genus SpUomiej -eater, w w merrn. 
tary-btrd 1 (b) the markhor 1 -flata the red snake-fin, 
Coptda rubeecens] etir, an ophiuran 1 -wand, the 
caducous 1 -withe, A HetotocUa odoreUi eete na * to. 
with serpents : serpent's head, skull, sped— of 
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cowry i serpent's tongue, tU) Aodkk’s-tonous ; 
(ft the fouil tooth of a shark. 

SeTpent, v. Now rare, 1606. [ad. F. 
serpenter, f. serpent Serpent sb.~[ intr . To 
move in a serpentine manner ; to follow a tor- 
tuous course ; to wind. 

[J Serpen taria (s5jp£nte**ria), 1803. [Late 
L. (se. plant a), fem of serpentarius, f. serpent- , 
serpens Serpent si, { see -ary 1 .] ■» Serpen- 
tary a. b. Chews, An alkaloid obtained from 
serpentary 1831. 

Serpentarius (s5ip£nte« a ri£s). 1798. [mod. 
L. (see next).] Astro*, — Ophiuchus. 

Serpentary (s5\ipfatiri), si. 1450. [ad. 
late and med.L, serpentaria (in r f sc. retorta, 
in 2, sc. planta), fem. of serpentarius, l. ser- 
pen- 1 1 ens ; see -ary 1 . ] t z. A kind of retort or still 
-1615. a. Virginian Snake-root, Aristolochia 
serpentaria ; its root, used medicinally 1658. 

Serpentiform (saipe*ntif/jm). 1777. [ad. 
mod.L. serpent if ormis ; see -form.] Having 
the form of a serpent ; serpentine in shape. 

Serpentine (s5up£nUin), si. late ME. [a. 
OF. serpents* and serpentine , ad. med.L. ser- 
pentinum and serpentina , absol. uses of the neut 
and fem. of serpentinms.'] 1. A name for certain 
plants reputed to contain an antidote to the 
poison of serpents ; e.g. dragonwort, fenugreek. 
9. A kind of cannon. Now only Hist . 1450. g. 
A rock or mineral, consisting mainly of hydrous 
magnesium silicate, of a dull green colour with 
markings resembling those of a serpent s skin. 
Also, an ornamental stone made of this, late 
ME. 4. The coiled pipe or worm of a distilling 
apparatus. Ois. exc. as repr. F. serpen tin. 1519. 
5. A winding path or line 1885. 

Serpentine (s5up5ntain), a. late ME. [a. 
F. serpents n, ad. L. scrfentinus, f. serpent - Ser- 
pent sb. + -tnti% -ine. 1 ] z. Of or pertaining to 
a serpent or serpents ; of the form of or resem- 
bling a serpent, or that of a serpent, a. Having 
the evil qualities of a serpent ; pertaining to the 
Serpent as the tempter of mankind ; diabolical, 
Satanic ; devilishly wily or cunning, late ME. 
8. Following a course resembling that of a 
serpent in motion ; tortuous, winding 1615. 

1. S. verse , a metrical line beginning and ending 
with the same word. a. A s. generation, . .made of 
fraud, of policies and practises 1599. 3- The branch- 

ing and ser(>entin cours of the River Seine 1645. S. 
temple (Antiq.), one having the supposed symbolical 
form of a serpent. Hence SOTpentlnely adv 

Serpentine (ao-jpdnuiii), v. 1774. [f. 

prec,] 1. intr. To move in a serpentine man- 
ner ; to pursue a serpentine or tortuous path ; 
to wind. 9. trams. To cause to take a serpen- 
tine direction ; to wind 1850. 

Serpentine marble. 1601. [ - med.L. 

marmor serpent mum .J The mineral serpentine 
in massive form. 


Serpentinize (w.ip£ntinaiz), v. 1791. [f. 
Serpentine si. or a. +-ize.] i. intr. « Ser- 
pentine v, j, a. trams. {Geol.) To convert 
Into serpentine 2889. 

Serpenttnoua (s 5 -ip£ntainw) f a. 1833. [f. 
Serpentine si. or a. +-OUS.] 1. Of the nature 
of or consisting of serpentine. a. Serpentine, 
winding 288a. 

Serpentine (sS-ipSntaiz), v. Now rare. 
1639. [f. Serpent si. + -ize.] x. intr. *= Ser- 
pentine v. x. 9. trans. To cause to take a 
serpentine shape, motion, or course 176a. 

x. Tbs Euphrates serpen tins among wonderful 
plants 17x8. 

Serpentry (tfMp&itri). 1818. [f. Serpent 
si. 4 - -RY.] i. Serpents or serpentine creatures 
collectively. b. A place where serpents are 
kept and reared 1846. 8* A winding like that 

of a serpent 2848. 

ScTpent-atone 1681. x. - Ammonite i. 
Now Ois. or local, a. An artificial stone' 
used as a remedy for the poison of serpents. 
Also — Bezoar a a. 2681. 

H Serpigo (•wpei*g*). PI terpigines (sai- 
pi-djinft), serpigoes. late ME. [med.L., I 
serpen to creep.] A general term for creeping 
or spreading skin diseases \ spec, ringworm. 
Hence Serpttfnoua (saipi djinas) a., -ly *dv. 
USerpula (si-ipWU). FL Am. 2767. [mod. 
L. use of late L. strpula small serpent.] Z00L 
A marine annelid which inhabits a tortuous 


calcareous tube. Hence Serpu'lean, Serpu'li* 
dan, an annelid belonging to a group or family 
of which Serpula is a typical genus. Se*rpulite 
Geol., a fossil s. 

|| Serra 1 (se-ra). PI. seme. 1450. [L., - 
saw, saw-fish.] 1. a. A fabulous marine mon- 
ster. b. A saw-fish 1854. »■ Dentation resem- 

bling the teeth of a saw, as of the edge of a 
leaf, the sutures of the skull ; pi. the * teeth * of 
a serrated edge 1800. 

||Sena* (seTa). 1830. [Pg. * — L. serra 
saw. Cf. Sierra*] A ridge of mountains or 
hills (in Portuguese territory). 

Serran (se-rfin). 1803. [ad. mod.L. serra- 
nus, f. serra ; see -AN.I Ichth. A fish of the 
genus Serranus or the family Serranidx, which 
includes many food-fishes, as the black sea- 
bass. Hence Se*rranoid a. and sb. belonging 
to, a fish of, the family Serranidx. 

Serrate (se-r/it), a. 1668. [ad. L. serratus , 
f. serra saw ; see -ATE 2 .] Chiefly Nat. Hist. 
Having or forming a row of small projections 
resembling the teeth of a saw ; jagged or notched 
like a saw. 

Serrate (seus't), v. 1750. [f. L. serra/-, 

serrare, f. serra saw. ] trans. To make serrated 
or saw-toothed ; to impress in a serrated form. 
So Se’xratod a. — prec. 1703. 

Serration (seitf-Jan). 1849. [ad. mod.L. 
serrationem , 1. serrare, f. serra saw.] The con- 
dition of being serrated ; indentation like that 
of a saw ; chiefly concr. and pi. saw-like inden- 
tations. 

Serra*to-, comb, form (see -o-) of L. serra- 
tus Serrate a., in the senses a serrate and . . 

* in a serrate manner, with serrate indentation ’, 
as s. -den fate, etc. 

Serrature (scratiuj, -tjaj). 1541. [ad. L. 
serratura , f. serratus Serrate a. ; see -URE.] 
=- Serration. 

Serrefile (se-rafail). 1796. [ad. F., f. serrer 
\filt File si . 2 ] Mil. pi. The line of super- 
numerary and non-commissioned officers placed 
in the rear of a squadron or troop ; sing, one of 
these. 

Serri-, comb. f. Serra 1 with sense * serra- 
ted’, as in sc rricortt, serriro' strafe. 

Serried (se-nd ), ppi. a. 1667. [app. f 
Skrry v. + -ED 1 .] Ol files 01 ranks of armed 
men : Piessed close together, shoulder to shoul- 
der, in close order. 

transf. The dark Tanks of the a clouds 1834. 

Serrulate (se*rii2lM), <2. 1793. [ad. mod. 
L. serrulatus , f. late L. serrula, dim. of L. serra 
saw.] Nat. Hist. Finely or minutely serrated ; 
having small serrations. So Se-rrulated a. 
Hence Sermla*tion, the condition of being s. 
Serry (se ri), v. 1581. [As a 16th c. mili- 
tary term, app. f. F. serri , pa. nple. of serrer 
: — L. serare, f, sera lock, bolt. In recent use, 
back-formation from Serried.] i. intr. To 
press close together in the ranks ; to stand or 
move in close or serried order. 9. trans. To 
I cause to stand in close order, to close up (the 
| ranks) 1635. 

| j Sertularia (s5itij?le®Ti4). PI. -isb, -ias. 
1767. [mod.L., f. L. sertula, dim. of serta gar- 
lands. ) Zool. One of a genus of branching hy- 
droids having small sessile hydrothecae; the 
genus itself. Hence SertulaTian a. of or be- 
longing to the genus S. or the family Sertu- 
laridx of hy droids ; sb. a sertularian hy droid. 
||Sertulum (s5\itij5fl£m). Also BeTtule. 
1831. [mod.Ll, dim. of sertum, assumed sing, 
of serta n. pi., garlands.] Bot . A simple umbel. 
Serum (sl»Tflm). PI. sera (si«*r&) , serums. 
167a. [L., ■> whey, watery fluid.] Watery 

animal fluid, normal or mbrbid ; #ec. blood- 
serum, the greenish yellow liquid which sepa- 
rates from the clot when blood coagulates, b. 
Therapeutics. The blood serum of an animal 
used as a therapeutic or diagnostic agent 1895. 
Servable (sS-ivab'l), a. 1855. [f. Serve 
v. + -able.J That may be served, worthy to be 
served. 

Servage (sSuvodg). ME. [a. OF., f. (ult.1 
L, serous slave, Serf ; see -AGB.l fz. Servitude, 
bondage, slavery -1586. +9. A service, or its 

equivalent In money, due from a serf to his lord 
-1587. 8» Serfdom {rare) 2848. 


Serval (s5uvftl), 1771. [a. mod.L., a. 

Pg. {lobo) cerval lynx (cf. F. loup-eervier .] fa. 
Some Asiatic wild cat or lynx ; also, an Ameri- 
can animal resembling this. b. A carnivorous 
quadruped, Felts /., native of S. Africa, having a 
tawny coat spotted with black, a short tad, and 
large ears. So SeTvaline a. resembling the s 
Servant (soMv&nt,) sb. ME. [a. F., sb. use 
of pr. pple. of servir Serve v.] A person of 
either sex who is in the service of a master or 
mistress ; one who is under obligation to work 
for the benefit of a superior, and to obey his 
(or her) commands. 1. A personal or domestic 
attendant. (Sometimes with defining word, as 
domestic s.). 2. One who is under the obliga- 

tion to render certain services to, and to obey 
the orders of, a person or a body of persons, 
esp. in return for wages or salary, late ME. b. 
fig. Applied to things ME. c. Applied occaa 
to any state official, as expressing his relation 
to the sovereign. So s. of the state, public s., 
etc. 1570. 3. In the N. Amer. colonies in the 

i7~x8th c., and subseq. in U.S., servant was 
the usual designation for a slave 1643. 4. 

transf. *f*a. A professed lover; one who is 
devoted to the service of a lady. Also, a para- 
mour, gallant -1700. b. With religious signi- 
fication ME. c. Your {humble, obedient) s. 1 
one of the customary modes of subscribing a 
letter, or of addressing a patron in the dedica- 
tion of a book. t( Your) s . : a mode of expressing 
submission to another's opinion ; a form of 
greeting or leave-taking. 1474. 

1. Upper jr„ a domestic s. of superior grade of em- 
ployment, as a butler or a housekeeper. General 
s. of all work , a female servant who does all kinds of 
housework. Servants' hall , a room for use as a coin, 
mon room by the servants in a large house j The ethics 
of the kitchen and servants’-hall 1813. a. b- Fire 
and water be good servants, but bad masters 1639. 
C. Public Servants voting at Elections 1845. 4* ®- 

Pegg, and her s., Mr. Lowther Pkpys. b. S. of the 
servants of God tr. servus servorum Dei, a title as 
suined by the Popes (first by Gregory the Great). 

attrib as s.-girl, -maid. Hence SOTvantles* a. 
having no s. SeTvantry (rare), servants collec 
tively ScTvantship, the condition of being a a. 

tScrvant, v. rare. 1607. [f. prec.] trans . 
To put in subjection to. Shaks. 

Serve (s5jv), si. 1688. [f. next.] Tennis , 
An act of serving, a service. 

Serve (swv), v. ME. [a. OF. (and F.) 
servir : — L. servire to be a servant or slave, to 
serve, f. servus. ] I. 1. intr. To be a servant ; 
to perform the duties of a servant, j-b. To be 
a slave or bondman ; to labour as a bondman. 
Also with cogn. obj. (A latinism.) ”1671. 9. To 

go through a term of service under a master 
Usu. with advb. accus. denoting the period, as 
to s. one's time, etc. 1553. b. trans. To go 
through, work out (a term of imprisonment, a 
penal sentence). Also ellipt. to s. time and 
simply to s. 1873. 3* To be a servant to ; to 

work for (a master or mistress) ME. b. To 
work for (a body of persons, a company) as a 
paid servant 1844. 4. To Attend upon (as a 

servant does) ; to wait upon, minister to the 
comfort of ME. 5. To assist (a pi test) at mass 
as server. Also absol., to act as server. Also 
to s. mass (— F. servir la messe). late ME. 6. 
(In the earliest use, with obj. in dative.) To be 
(officially) a servant of (God, a heathen deity); 
to take official part in the worship of ME. 7. 
fa. trans. To worship (God, a deity) with re- 
ligious rites ; to offer praise and prayer to, give 
divine honour to -X703. b. To render habitual 
obedience to (God, a heathen deity, Satan) ME. 
8 . To render obedience and service to, to fulfil 
one's duty to (a feudal superior, a sovereign) 
ME. b. To be the * servant T or lover of (a lady), 
late ME. tg. To obey (a person's will) ; to 
execute (a command, etc.) -x8aa. b. To gratify 
(desire); to minister to, satisfy (one's need), late 
ME. xo. To s. the time £L» tempore servirt\ : to 
shape one's conduct m self-interested con- 
formity to the views that are in favour at the 
time 1560. ix. To render active service to (a 
king or commander) as a soldier or sailor ; to 
tight for, *to obey in military actions’ (J.) 
1518. x a. intr. To take one’s part in war under 
a sovereign or commander; to be a soldier or 
man-of-war's-man. Said also of a ship. 1518. 
23. trans. To perform the duties of (an office, 
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cure of souls, etc.), late ME. b. To work for, 
assist at, take part in (a function) ; to take part 
in the service of (an institution) ; esp. to minister 
in (a church) or at (an altar) 1477. 14. intr. 

To perform official duties, hold office (e. g. as 
sheriff or M.P., or on a jury) 1477. 15. trans. 

To render useful service to (a person) ; to work 
for or assist in any matter 1638. b. To labour 
for (a cause) 1847. 

1. Better to reign in Hell, then s. in Heav'n Milt. 
b. The Egyptians made the children of Israel to serue 
with rigour Exod. i. 13. 3. A young Fellow who had 
served my Aunt 1740. 4. S yourself, would you be 

welt served, is an excellent adage Longf. 6. A priest 
who has forsworn the God he serves Shelley. 7. 
The coatome of the primitive Saints in serving God 
with Hymns Evelyn, b. Who best bear© his mild© 

C ±k, they s. him best Milt. 8. b. That gentle 
dy, whom 1 loue and serue Spenser. 10. Who 
never sold the. truth to s. the hour Tennyson. is. 
The 84th Regiment, in which 1 formerly served 1869. 
15. In all his calamities, they never discovered toe 
least inclination to s. him Smollett. 

II. 1. Of a thing : To be subordinate or sub- 
sidiary to (another) ME. 9. To be useful or 
advantageous to ; to answer the requirements 
of ; to be used by. Const inf. of purpose. With 
neg. : To avail or profit (a person) nothing. 
MIC. b. To be used in common by (a number 
of persons), late ME. c. Of a bodily faculty 
or organ : To render its normal service to (the 
ownei) ME. d. Of a thing: To supply the 
need or contribute to the working of (another 
thing) 1580. 3. intr . To have a definite use or 

function, answer a purpose, effect or conduce 
to an end ; to admit of being used for some 
end. With neg. ■= to be of no use, not to avail. 
M E. b. To be usable or available for 1528. 4. 
trans. To heln to fulfil or bring about (an end, 
purpose, etc.); to be a means to, conduce to 
1568. 5. tram, and intr . To discharge a speci- 

fied function ; to take the place of some specified 
agency, late ME. t6. trans. Of one s courage, 
conscience, inclination, etc. : To prompt (one) 
to do something; (with neg.) to permit, suffer. 
Also intr. -1597. 7. trans. and intr. Of time, 

occasion, wind, weather, etc. : To be opportune 
or favourable (to) ; to afford (one) opportunity, 
late ME. 8. trans. and intr . Of the memory: 
To assist or prompt its owner, be at his call 
1634. 9. trans. To suffice (a person) in re- 

gard to some need or requirement. Also, to 
last (a person) for a specified time. 1450. b. 
To furnish what is requisite for fa thing) 1566. 
10. intr. To meet the needs of the case ; be 
adequate or sufficient. Also, to last for a given 
period. 1496. tn. To hold good ; to be avail- 
able for\ to be satisfactory. Of coin: To pass 
current. -1726. 12. trans. To suit, fit. (Chiefly 

of clothes.) Obs. exc. Sc. 1540. 

s. That sc use serues many men to saue their gifts 
Shaks. c. Her eyes serving her as well as ever 
Evelyn. 3. This little Brand will s. to light your 
Fire Drydkn. The manganese that has been once 
used.. will s. again 1815. The norve of vision, can 
never serve for heating 1844. 4. It would s. no use- 
ful purpose 1893. 5. One turfe shall seme as pillow 

for vs both Smaks. My Stomach serves me instead 
of a Clock Swift. 6. Merck. V. 11. ii. 1. 7. If for- 

tune serue me, He requite this kindnesse Shaks. 
When opportunity serves 1874. 8. Or perhaps your 

memory don't s. you as well as it did 1861. o. It will 
serue you to mend your shooes Shaks. Pnr. To s. 
one's turn, see Turn sb. V. 3. 10. Tis not so deep© 

as a well, nor so wide as a Church doore, but 'tis 
inough, 'twill serue Shaks. 1a. Two Gent. tv. iv. 167. 

III. 1. To wait upon (a person) at table; 
hence, to set food before, help (a person) to food 
ME. b. To supply (a person) with food at a 
meal, to help (a person) to food ME 9. absol. 
To wait at table ME. 3. trans. To set food on 
(the table), to spread with food, late MEL 4. 
To set food before, feed (animals) 1593. 5. To 

attend to the request of (a customer in a shop), 
lienee, to supply (a customer) with a com- 
modity. late ME. b. intr. To attend to cus- 
tomers in a shop 1825. 6. trans. To supply or 
furnish with something necessary or requisite. 
Also, to furnish (a person, town, etc.) with a 
regular or continuous supply. MEL b. To 
supply with means of transit and conveyance : 
esp. of railways 1866. f 7. refl. To make use 
of avail oneself of. Also const, with. [After 
F. se servir de.~] -1846, 

I, Let your Betters be serv'd before you Swift, b, 
S. him with ven'son, and he chooses fish Cowpkr. 


1850 

Prov. First come , first served, a. For whether is 
greater, he that sitteth at meate: or he that serveth? 
Tindai.e Luke xxii. 27. 3. To s. tables (cf. Acts vi. 

2), now sometimes used with ref. to the secular fuiic- 
tions of the clergy, viewed as encroaching on the time 
available for their more spiritual work. 5. Phr. To 
s. the shof % to attend to customers. 6. A Conduit of 
water which serves all the Towne 1617. A woman 
who. .used to s. my family with butter 1726. 

IV. 1. To set (meat or drink) on the table or 

before a person ; to bring in or dish up (a meal), 
late ME. b. To dish up or send to the table in 
a specified manner, late ME, a. To s. out, to 
distribute or deal out (food, ammunition, etc.) 
in portions 1802. fg. To supply, furnish (a 
commodity) ; to yield a regular or continuous 
supply of -1700. 4. +To play (a person) a 

trick ; to do (a person) a good or bad turn 1591. 

1. It was getting on for two before supper was 
served 1885. b. Boil these gently together and s. on 
toast 1864. a I served out some kegs of gunpowder 
18/7. 3. The pump.. that serves water to liis garden 

Evelyn. 

V. 1. To treat in a specified (usu. unpleasant 
or unfair) manner. Now chiefly colloq . M E. 9. 
To s. outi To punish, take revenge on ; to re- 
taliate on (a person) for something objection- 
able. colloq. (orig. pugilists’ slang) 1817. 

i. Phr. To s. (a person) right , to treat (an offender) 
as he deserves; now chiefly it serves (me you, etc.) 
right \ also colloq. semes (yoii t etc.) right, ( and) s. 
(you, etc ) right, an exclamation of satisfaction at 
seeing a person punished for his folly or wrong-doing 

VI. Techn. senses, z. Law. To make legal 

delivery of (a process or writ). Const, on or 
upon (a person). 1442. b. To present (a person) 
with a writ 1575. 9. Tennis (and similar 

games), a. intr. To start play by striking the 
ball into the opposite court 1585. b. tram. 
To put (the ball) in play 1696. c. To strike the 
ball to (one’s opponent) 1647. 3. Of a male 

animal: To cover (the female) ; esp. of stallions, 
etc. kept and hired out for the purpose. Also 
absol. 1 577. 4. Falconry and Coursing. To 
provide quarry for 1576. 5. Chiefly Naut. a. 

To bind (a rope, rod, etc.) with small cord or 
the like, so as to protect or strengthen 1627. 
b. To wrap (a rope, bandage) round an object 
1586. 6. Mil. To operate, keep in play or 

action (a gun, battery, etc.) 1706. 

Serventism (serve mtiz’m). 1833. [f. Tt. 

servente (in cavalicrc servente ; see Cavalier 
u*.) + -ism.") The system which countenances 
the devotion of a man to a married woman ; 
cicisbeism. 

Server (s5*iv:u). late ME. [f. Serve v. 
+ -ER LJ z. One who serves, in various senses, 
b. Eccl. One who attends and assists a cele- 
brant at the altar (cf. Serve v. I. 5) Z853. 
9. Something which is used for serving, a. — 
Salver a z686. b. pi. A spoon and fork for 
serving salad or other foods 1884. 

Servian (sauvian), a. and sb. 1555. [f. 

mod. I.. Servta.] Older form of Serbian. 
Service 1 (sc’ivis). [Early ME. (or late OE.) 
serfise, servise, a. OF. servise, - ice . ad. 1. ser- 
vitium, f. servus slave.] I. z. The condition, 
status, or occupation of a servant (In mod. use 
almost exclusively spec. = domestic t.) 9. Const. 
of or possessive: The condition of being a ser- 
vant of a particular master ME. b. The con- 
dition or fact of being a servant (of God) ; tihe 
condition of being the * servant ’ (of one’s lady), 
late ME. 3. fa. A place as servant b. A par- 
ticular employ ; the .serving of a certain master 
or household. 1469. 4. The condition or employ- 
ment of a public servant (of a sovereign or 
state) ME. 5. A branch of public employment, 
or a body of public servants, concerned with 
some particular work or the supply of some 
particular need 1685, b. The s . : the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Force (as Implied in the con- 
text) considered as a sphere of duty or occupa- 
tion, or as a profession. So the (fighting) ser- 
vices, the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
Z706. 

1. in. out of s. ; to be in s. ; to go, get , Put into s. \ 
He had put two of his daughters into s. Thackeray. 
a. To l«aue a. rich I ewes seivfcc Shaks. b. O God 
whose seruice is perfect fredome Bk. Com. prayer. 
Mom. Prayer. 4. In the British , French, etc. s . : 
(chiefly of a soldier or sailor). To take s., to join a 
fighting force. 5. The consular s., the diplomatic s. t 
the Civil Service, etc. b. The S. is going to the 
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dogs 1B72. The United Services, the Army and the 
Navy. The senior s., the Navy. 

II. 1. Performance of the duties of a servant; 
attendance of servants ; work done in obedience 
to and for the benefit of a master ME. b. An 
act of serving ; a duty or piece of work done 
for a master or superior ME. a. In feudal use : 
ta. Feudal allegiance, fealty ; homage -1595. 

b. A duty which a tenant is bound to render 

periodically to his lord ME. 8* trans f. In 
complimentary expressions : Respect, * duty *. 
Now rare or Obs. x6oi. +b. pi. in the same 
sense -1723. c. At (a person's) s. : ready to 
obey his commands 1554. 4. Tne devotion or 

suit of a lover ; professed love. arch, late ME. 
5. The serving tne sovereign or the state in an 
official capacity ; the duties or work of public 
servants, late ME. 6. The duty of a soldier or 
sailor ; the performance of this duty. Often, 
actual participation in warfare ; more fully 
active s. 1590. b. A military or naval operation 
in which a soldier or a regiment serves (often 
pi ) * 59 °> 

1. lie was allowed the s. of a boy 1845. b. Tentfi. 
iv. i. 35. a. a. Vpon your oath of seruice to the 1 'ope 
Shaks. 3. Phr. My s. to you, a l phrase accompany- 
ing the drinking to a person. Give my s. to (in let- 
ten.) es remember me respectfully to (a third person). 
C. f At y*ur s. used ellift. as a phr. of politeness. 
5. On His (or Her) Majesty's S., a formula (often 
abbrev. O.H.M.S ) printed on the cover of a letter to 
indicate that it is official (and therefore exempt from 
postage). Secret s. : see Sfcrkt a. 6. Phr. To see 
s. t (of a soldier) to have experience of warfare: hence 
(in perfect tense) of a thing, to have beeu much used 
or worn. 

HI. In religious uses. 1. The serving (God) 
by obedience, piety, and good works ME. 9. 
Worship ; esp. public worship according to 
form and order. Now rare or Obs. exc. in 
divine s. MEL 3. A celebration of public wor- 
ship. (Often without the article.) late MEL 4, 
A ritual or series of woids and ceremonies pre- 
scribed for public worship, or for some particu- 
lar occasion or ministration. Often with defining 
word, as baptismal , burial, communion, mar- 
riage s. ( The earliest recorded sense.) b. In 
full divine s. ^(a) The daily office or hours of 
tin: breviary -1583 ; ( b ) Morning and Evening 
Prayer (Matins and Evensong) 1549. 5. A musi- 
cal setting of those portions of the church-offices 
which are sung ; esp. the music for the can- 
ticles at Morning and Evening Prayer Z691. 6. 

A service-book. Now only Church S.. a volume 
containing the Book of Common Prayer to- 
gether with the daily lessons. 1700. 

z. Our voluntarie s. he requites Milt. a. A drear 
and dung sound Affrights the Flarnins at their s. 
quaint Milt. 3. 1 looked into the church, where s. 
was going on 1859 

IV. 1. The action of solving, helping, or 
benefiting ; conduct tending to the welfare or 
advantage of another. Chiefly in to do, render s. 
1582. b. Au act of helping or benefiting; an 
instance of beneficial or friendly action 1533* 

c. collect, pi. E'riendly or professional assistance 

1832. fa. With of o t possessive: A person’s 
interest or advantage -1774. 3* The work 

which an animal or thing is made to do 1470. 
4. Supply of the needs cf (persons, occas. of 
things) ME. 5. Serviceableness, utility. Now 
rare. 1595. f6. At one's s., at one’s disposal, 

ready or available for one to use 1660. 

1. lie also rendered good s. to our old al \y the Porte 
1853. c. We.. shall have no need of Mr. Bowls’s 
kind services Thackeray. 3 Phr, To do t . ; ! parked 
the rod to X— — , in whose hands it did better s. 188a. 
4. A great fountain for tbe common seruice of the 
house 1585. 5. Of s. (predic.)i of use or assistance 1 

useful, helpful. 

V. x. T he act of waiting at table or dishing 

up food ; the manner in which this is done, 
late MEL b. That which is served up or placed 
on the table for a meal. Now rare . ME. fc. 
A course -1765. a. The furniture of the table. 
Often with defining word, as dinner, dessert , 
breakfast, tea r. 1468. b. A set of vessels for 
fthe alter, the toilet, etc. 1700. a* The supply 
or laying-on of gas, water, etc., through pipes 
from a reservoir; the apparatus of pipes, etc., 
by which this is done 1879. 4. Provision (of 

labour, material appliances, etc.) for the carry- 
ing out of some work for which there is a con- 
stant .public demand 1853. 5. Accommodation 
for conveyance or transit afforded by vehicles 
plying regularly on a route 1854. 


* (man). a (pass), au (lead), v (cut), f (Fr. chef), 9 (ev*r). »i (/, eye). 9 (Fr. ean d* vie), i (sit). * (Psych*). 9 (what), f (get). 
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t. Phr. Tko i. o/ the table (now arch.), c. His 
dinner—* four services >765. 4. (The hospital] has a 

•. of 7x0 beds 1886. b. Expert advice or assistance 
given to customers after sale by manufacturers or 
vendors 1995. 5. The ordinary a. of trains 1885, 

VI. Action of serving, in technical senses. 
1. Law . The action or an act of serving (a writ, 
notice, etc.) upon a person, late ME. b. Sc. 
Law. The procedure for ascertaining and de- 
claring the heir of a person deceased 1597. a- 
Tennis , etc. The act of * serving ' the ball ; a 
particular player’s manner of doing this ; the ball 
served i6xx. 3. Naut. Small cord, or the like, 
wound about a rope to protect it 1729. 4. The 

action of covering a female animal 1844. 

s. Phr. To accept s. (of a writ): see Accept v. 3 
Comb, : a. -book, a book containing one or more 
forms of divine service, (in the 17th c. often applied 
to the Book of Common Prayer) ; 8 . flat, one of a 
number of flats having the cooking and serving of 
meals, cleaning, etc. performed by a common staff of 
servants; 8 . measure, metre, the X4-syllat>le line 
which is the equivalent of a couplet of common metre ; 
also used common metre (see Common a. ig ) ; 
•time, the time of divine service. 

Service 2 (sSuvis). 1530. [orig. serves, pi. 
of t serve, OE. syrft, a. pop. L. *sorbea, f. sorbus.] 
x. A tree, Pyrus ( Sorbus ) domestica, bearing 
small pear shaped or round fruit edible when 
in an over-ripe condition, fa. The fruit of tlm 
tree -1796. 3. Wild S . : a bush or low tree 

[Pyrus torminalis) bearing bitter fruit 1741. 

attrib. and Comb. : B.-berry, f (a) the fruit of the 
S. ; (b) a N. Amer. shruh, Amclanchier Canadensis, 
the Shad-Hush; (c) the fruit of the white-brain, Cyrus 
A ria ; -tree, (/*) =» Arnse i ; (b) the wood of this tree ; 
(r) wild s.-tree = sense 3; (d) = s. -berry b. 

Serviceable (s5 m visab’l), a. ME. [a. OK. 
serif lot tie, servisable, f. service Service 1 ; see 
-ABLE, j x. Ready to do service j willing to be 
of service ; active or diligent in service. Now 
rare. +b. Of actions or conditions : Involving 
or expressing readiness to serve -1629. 2. a. 

Of persons : Profitable, useful 1660. b. Of 
things ; Capable of being applied to an appro- 
priate purpose, or to the performance of a proper 
function, late ME. 

x. A seruiceable Villaine, As duteous to the vices of 
thy Mistris, As Hadnesse would desire Shakb. b. 
And all about the Courtly Stable, Bright-harnest 
Angels sit in orders. Milt. a. b. The barometer., 
is also s. in measuring the heights of mountains 
Goidsm. Hence Se'rviceablenesa. Se rvice- 
ably adv. 

Servient (s5*jvi5nt), a. 1615. [ad. L. ser- 
vientem , servire. 1 1. Subordinate, subject to 

rule. fAlso absol. a. Law. .S. land, tenement ; 
a land or tenement over which a servitude has 
been granted or acquired in favour of a dominant 
land or tenement. S. proprietor : the tenant of 
a servient land or tenement. 1681. 

Serviette (aojvie’t). Latterly considered 
vulgar, 148^. [a. F., of obsc. formation, 

conn. w. servir Serve v.\ A table-napkin. 

Servile (souvail, ( 7 .S. -il), a. and sb. late 
ME. [ad. L. srrvilis, f. servus slave ; see -ilk.] 
A. ad/. 1. Of, belonging to or proper to a slave 
or slaves X450. b. Of arts, employments, 
labour: Befitting a slave; unworthy of a free 
man ; hence, * mechanical ’ as opp. to liberal 
15 14. a. Of a person : Subject as a slave or 
serf to a master or owner ; living in servitude. 
Of a class, etc. : Composed of slaves or serfs. 
1565. +b. Belonging to the serving class or to 

the lower orders -1727. 3. Of a person : That 
behaves like a slave ; meanly submissive, 
'cringing, fawning' (J.) ; destitute of indepen- 
dence in thought and action 1605. b. Befitting, 
or characteristic of a slave or a state of servi- 
tude ; slavish, ignoble 1526. 4. Of a people, 

state, its condition, etc. : Politically enslaved ; 
subject to despotic or oppressive government 
or to foreign dominion. Now rare or Obs. 1547. 
+5. Of Immaterial things : Subject to the control 
of something else ; not free -1805. 0. Of imita- 
tion, translation, etc.: Unintelligently close to 
the exemplar or original ; slavish. Hence of a 
person as agent. 1605. 7. Philol . a. Of words : 
Expressing mere grammatical relations, auxili- 
ary x666. b. Semitic Gram, Of a letter : Not 
belonging to the root of the word in which it 
occurs; serving to express a derivative or 
flexional element. Opp. to radical, 1653. 

s. This lad of s. birth Pates. f.V. habit, formerly 
sometimes applied trany C to the dress of a labourer 
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or a poor man. S. war, insurrection, one raised by j 
slaves against their masters, b. Phr. work [after 
L, opus servile], in religious use applied spec, to 
laborious or mechanical work forbidden on the Sab- 
bath and hence on the major festivals of the Church, 
a b. Tit. A. v. 11. 55. 3. Be courteous to all men, 

a to none Lytion. b. Tne. .S. Fears usual in those 
of a mean depending Condition 1705 4. His Sub- 
jects shall s. be to Turks and Infidels 1661. %- 

Reason thus with life. .a breath thou ait, Seruile to 
all the skyie-infiucnces Shah*. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt. or absol.) i. A 
servile person 1830. 2. Heb. Gram . A servile 

letter 1738. Hence Se’rvile-ly adv., -ness. 
Servilism (sojvibz’mV 1831. [f. Servile 
a. +-ISM.) 1. Systematic servility. a. The 

doctrine which advocates political * slavery * j 
(a hostile term for anti- Liberal opinions) 1831. 
Servility (s.-»jvrlTtO. 1573. [f. Servile 

a. +-nv. | f 1. Servile condition ; the quality 

or status of being a slave -1667. 2. Servile 

disposition or conduct ; esp. mean submissive- 
ness, cringing 1573. 

a. This unhappy s. to custome 1674. The domestics 
..had an air ol j». and constraint 1797. 

Serving (s5\mrf), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Serve 
v. r ~iNd J J The action of Serve v . in various 
sensis; an instance of this. b. roncr. A help- 
ing (of food, etc.) 1769. 

Serving (s5uvii)\//V.a. MK. [f. Serve 

v. i -ing ? .] x. That serves, or docs service to, 
another ; that acts as a servant. Often hyphened, 
as in serving-maid, etc. a. Of a soldier, etc. 
That is on service 1570. 

S.-man (now arch ), a man who serves ; a male ser- 
vant or attendant; so a.-wo<nian. 

Servite (bh'jvait), sb. and a. 1550. [ad. 
med.L. Serz'itz r pi., f. L. servus servant fin 
Send lieatx Manse, the formal name of the 
order); see -irt'.J A. sb. A friar or nun of 
the order of ' Scrva nts of Blessed Mary founded 
in 1233. B. ad/. Of or pertaining to this order 
1756.' 

Servitor (ea'ivitai). MK [n. OF., a late 
1.., f. servire Serve t\] 1. A (male) personal 

or domestic attendant; a man-servant. Now 
arch. b. gen. A servant 14^0. t». Used in 

expicssions of humility or politeness -1645. 3* 

One who serves in war ; spec, one of a class of 
persons to whom lands were assigned in Ulster 
under lames I, as having served in a military 
or civil office in Ireland. Obs. exc. Hist . 1561. 

4. Oxford Univ. Formerly, in certain colleges, 
one of a class of undergraduate members who 
received their lodging and most of their board 
free, and were excused lecture fees. (Orig. the 
servitors acted as servants to the fellows.) 1642. 

5. Glassmaking . f A master workman’s assis- 
tant ; spec . the second man of a * chair ’ 1662. 

3. A valiant servitour in sundry wars beyond sea 
1640. Hence Se*rvitorsllip, the position, state, or 
duties of a s. at an Oxford college (Obs. exc Hist.), 

Servitude (s5uviti«d). 1471- [a. F., ad. 

L. servitude, f. servus ; see -TUDE.] x. The 
condition of being a slave or seif; absence of 
personal freedom. Often, and now usu., with 
additional notion of subjection to the necessity 
of excessive labour. Also, a (more or less 
rigoious) state of slavery or serfdom, b. With 
ref. to animals: Subjection to mankind. Now 
rare or Obs. 1697. c. Subjection to a foreign 
power or to oppressive rule 1471. d. transf. 
and fig. A state of degrading or burdensome 
subjection 1474. +©■ cotter. Slaves or servants 

collectively. Milt. 2. The condition of being 
a servant, service; esp. domestic service. Now 
rare or Obs. 1651. T3« Apprenticeship -1835- 

4. Compulsory labour as a punishment for 
criminals. Chiefly penal s. 1828. 5. Civil (and 

Scots) Law, (»» L. servitus), A subjection or 
subserviency of property either: (1) to some 
definite person other than its owner (personal 
j.), or (2) to some definite property other than 
that of its owner for the benefit of the dominant 
property ( prmdial 4.) 1652. 

1. The greatest part of the nation was gradually re- 
duced into a state of s. Gibbon, c. A disturbed Libei ty , 
is better than a auiet s. Addison, d. This is To I 
serve th’ unwise Milt. 

Servo- (bSmw), — Serbo-. 

Servo-motor. 1889. [ad. F. servo-mot eur, 
f. L. servus slave + F. moteur Motor,] An 
auxiliary motor, e.g. one used for directing the 
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rudders of a Whitehead torpedo, or the reversing 
gear of a large marine engine. 

Sesame, t &G sam (se'siinf, tse’s&m, % f- 
s&m). 1440. fa. or ad. L. sesamum, -ama ** Gr. 
or) ouixov, arjoanT), prob. of oriental origin. 'The 
mod. currency is due to translations of the 

* Arabian Nights and the piesent pron. to Gr. 
oijodfiT).'] A widely cultivated E. Indian plant, 
Sesamum indteum. Also the seeds of this plant 
from which an oil is expressed, b, * Open 
sesame 1785. 

atirib . : 8. grass - Gama grass. 

Sesamoid (sesamoid), a. and sb. 1696. 
[ad. L. sesamotdes, a. Gr. o?;<rapftS^f, f. orjoa- 
fiov ; see -oid.] A. adj. Shaped like a sesame- 
seed ; applied in Anat. to certain small bones 
and cartilages formed in tendinous structures. 
B. sb. A sesamoid bone or cartilage 1854. So 
Seaamoi dal, Sesamoi'deal ad/s. 

|| Sesamum (scskm^m). 1577. -Sesame. 

Sesban (se*sbten). i860, [ad. K., lilt ad. 
Pers. sisaba/t. j Any leguminous plant of the 
genus Ses/ania, esp. S . segyptiara and a rule a ta. 

Sescuple (se'skii/p’l), a. Now rare. 1694. 

( ad. L. sescuplus or sescuplex, var. scsqviplus or 
sesquiplex , f. sesqui- Sesqui- + -plus , -pies t 
“KOI.D.l -■=< SESQUIALTER a. 

Sesqui- (se*skwi), a.L. prefix [j«^*/x-,contr. 
of *semis-que a half in addition], expiessing a 
superparticular ratio. 

x. With designations of measure or amount, denot- 
ing one and a half times the unit ; as Bcaqulpea, a 
foot and a half (see Sesquipedalian) ; tae’aquitone 
Mus., an interval consisting of a tone and a semitone, 
a minor third. b. Chem. In the iiriiua of salts, ex- 
posing a proportion of 3 to a between the consti- 
tuents, viz. a combination of 3 atoms or equivalents of 
the substance denoted by the word to which it is pre- 
fixed with a atoms of another element or radical 5 e. g. 
aesquibro’mide, a bromide containing 3 atoms of 
bromine for 9 of another subsiame ; so sesquio’xide; 
seaquiba*sic [see Basil «.), having 3 equivalents of 
the ba!»e for 3 of the acid. C. In Astral , BOSqui- 
qua'drate, -quaTtile, denoting an aspect of planets 
when 135° fioin one another; so sesqui-squaTe. 
td. Prefixed to words descriptive of forms of religious 
belief, - ext reme(ly), excessive(l> \ ultra-; e.g. see- 
qui -conformist, .deist. 

a. With an ordinal numeral adjective, denoting the 

proportion x + - j i, i.e. n + 1 : n, where n is the cor- 
n 

responding cardinal number, as sesquioctavus , bear- 
ing the ratio of : x, i.e 9:8; so Sksquialter, 
-altera, etc. b. Mus., after Sebqu 1 a li era, etc. I 
aesquiqua-rta, -quPnta, etc., applied (a) to har- 
monic intervals producible by sounding four-fifths, 
five-sixths, etc. of a given string; (b) to rhythmic 
combinations of four notes against five, five against 
six, etc. 

II Sesqulalter (acskwisefltdj), a. (sb.). 1570. 

| L., f. sesqui- Sesqui- + alter second.] 1. Of a 
proportion : 'That is as i\ is to x. Of nn object : 
Proportionate to another object as ij is to 1 ; 
that is such a multiple of 9. = next 2. 1841. 

|| Sesquialtera (seskwiwlitha), a. (sb.). 
1501. [L. f fem. (sc. ratio) of sesquialter (see 
prec.).] +x. *= prec. Also as sb., a sesquialteral 
proportion. -1650. b. Mus. (See quot.) Also, 
a periect fifth. 1501. 9. An organ stop, consist- 
ing of several ranks of pipes, of a bnlliant tone, 
Usu. absol. as sb. 1688. 

1. b. In rhythmic combinations, S. is used as the 
general symbol of Triple l ime. The teim S. is also 
applied to passages ol three notes sung against two. 
1883. 

Sesquialteral (seskwi,se*lter&l), a. 1603. 

( f. L. sesquialter .] = Sf.squi alter x. So Sea- 
quia-lterate, -a'lterous adjs. 

Sesquiduple (se-skwidi&p’l), a . 1850. 
f f. Sesqui- + Duple, to express the meaning 

* two and a half (on a false analogy), after 
sesquialteral ,] Involving a ratio of 2^ to z. So 
Seaquidu’plicate a. 1775. 

Sesqulpedal (s&kwi’p/d&l, se*akwiped&l), 
a. 16x1. [ad. L. sesquipedalis , f. SttSQUI- + 
ped-, pes foot.] -» next. 

Sesquipedalian (se:skwipidii*li&n), a. and 
sb, 1615. [f. L, sesquipedalis ; aee prec. and 
-ian.] A. adj. Of words, etc. (after Horace, 
A.P. 97) : Of many syllables 1656. b. transf. 
Given to using long words 1853. 

Finding one of hU s. words hang fire Boswbll. 

B. sb. 1. A person or thing that is a foot and 
a half in height or length 1615. a. A sesqui- 
pedalian word 183a Hence Seaqutpeda*lisu> 


8 (Ger. K*ln). » (Fr. jxw). 0 (Ger. MWUer). «* (Fr. dime). 9 (c«l). i («•) (fiun). 1 &) (win). ( (F*. (airc). 5 (£»r, fem, «orth). 
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lim, style characterised by the use of long 
words ; lengthiness ; so Sesqulpe'daUsm $ Sea* 
quipeda'lity, s. quality ; transY \ lengthiness. 
Sesquiphcate (seskwi'plikA), a . 1714. 

J ed. mod.L. sesquiplicatus, f. SKSQUI- +plicatus 
olded, Plicate, to express 1 subduplicate of 
the triplicate *. (L. sesquiplex « taken once 

and a half.) ] Bearing or involving the ratio of 
the square roots of the cubes of the terms of a 
certain ratio. 

Thus, a is to at in the s. ratio of b to V, when 

m : at : : 4b * : 4b'*. 

I] Sesquitertia (seskwit5\ija). 1597* [L., 

fern. (sc. ratio) of se sq it i fortius, f. Sesqui- + 
Urtius third. 1 Denoting a ratio of xj- to z, *. e. 
4 to 3 ; chiefly Afus. denoting (a) an interval 
having this ratio, viz. the perfect fourth ; (b) a 
rhythm of three notes against four. Hence 
’fSeaquiteTtial a. -1696; f Sesqui te’rtian a. 
-1774, expressing a ratio of 4 : 3. 
fSeaa, v . 1465. [Aphet. f. Assess v.] 
Cess v. 1 . x, a, 4. -1764. 

tSe-ssa, ini. [perh. var. of sa-sa.] An 
exclam, of uncertain meaning. Shaks. 

Sessile (se'sail, se*sil), a. 1753. [a. L. 

sessilis sitting down, dwarfed, stunted, f. sess-, 
sedere to sit ; see -1LE.] x. Having no footstalk, 
a. Bat. Of leaves, fruits, flowers, etc. : Imme- 
diately attached by the base *, not having a 

E ed uncle, pedicel, or the like. b. Zoo l . Of 
mbs or organs: Having no connecting neck 
or footstalk. Also of certain animals. 1777. c. 
Path. Of morbid growths, warts, etc.? Adhering 
close to the surface 1795. a. Of certain ani- 
mals : Sedentary, fixed to one spot; not am- 
bulatory. Of cells : Immobile, i860. 

Session (se fan). late ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
sessLonem , (. sedere to sit.] 1. The action or an 
act of sitting; the state or posture of being 
seated ; also a manner of sitting. Now rare. 
1615. b. spec. The ‘sitting* of Christ at the 
right hand of God 1557. a. The sitting together 
of a number of persons (esp. of a court, a legis- 
lative, administrative, or deliberative body) for 
conference or the transaction of business. Also 
(now somewhat rarely ), a single continuous 
sitting of persons assembled for conference or 
business. 1444. 3. A continuous series of 

sittings or meetings of a court, a legislative, 
administrative, or deliberative body, held daily 
or at short intervals ; the period or term during 
which the sittings continue to be held ; opp. to 
recess or vacation 1553. b. spec. The period 
between the opening of Parliament and its 
prorogation 1577. c. In some universities and 
colleges, an academical year 1775. 4- A judi- 

cial sitting. a. gen. A sitting of a judge or 
judges to determine causes ; a judicial trial 
or investigation, sing, and collect, pi. (often 
const, as sing.) Obs . exc. arch, late ME. b. 
Sessions of the peace (in ordinary language 
simply sessions) : the periodica] sittings of 
justices of the peace (or. in some instances, of 
a stipendiary magistrate or a recorder). Often 
const, as sing, late ME. 

z. Vivien . . Leapt from her 9. on his lap Tennyson. 
a. A Prayer for toe High Court of Parliament, to be 
read during their S. Bk. Com. Prayer. The British 
geologists. .Wore in solemn annual s. assembled Hux- 
Lky. 3. b. I doubt the s. will not be over till the end 
of Apnl Swift. Autumn s., the exceptional resump, 
tion of the sittings of the Houses, after an adjourn- 
ment, in what is normally the autumn recess : a use 
condemned by parliamentary authorities as incorrect. 

C. Also of a school, and in U.S., the teaching period 
of a day. 4. b. Petty (1 petit) sessions , a coart held 
by two or more justices or a stipendiary magis- 
trate, exercising summary jurisdiction in minor of- 
fences within a particular district. Brewster or 
licensing sessions , a periodical meeting of the Jus- 
tices of a division for the hearing of applications for 
licences to sell alcoholic drinks. General or quarter 
sessions, a court held four times a year (in a county, 
riding, etc. by the justices of the peace, and in certain 
boroughs by the recorder), having a limited civil and 
criminal jurisdiction and certain administrative func- 
tions. (The sessions, without qualification tun. » the 
quarter sessions.) Hence Seoaional a. pertaining 
toa a or sessions. Se’SSioa&Uy ado. 

Sesterce (se-stais), pi. sesterces (se*st 9 j- 
siz). 1598. [ad. L. sestertius , prop. adj. (sc. 
Hummus coin) « that is two and a half, f. semis 
half + fortius third.] A Roman coin, orig. ■» a} 
asses, later 4 asses ; the fourth part of a denarius. 
iSestertfcim (seits-ijlfim). pi. seatertia 


Mitt). 1540. [L., nsu. explained as the gen. 
pi. sestertium of sestertius Sesterce (with 
ellipsis of mille a thousand), taken as neut. 
sing.] A sum of a thousand sesterces. 

II Sestertius (sesto ijiffe). PL sestertii 
(-jiiai). 2567. [L. ; see Sesterce.] m Ses- 
terce. 

Sestet(t, sestette (sestet). 1801. [ad. It. 
sestet to ; see next and -ET, -ktte, and a. Sex- 
tet.] 1. Afus. A composition for six voices or 
instruments. a. Pros. The last six lines of a 
sonnet 1859. 

|| Sestetto (sesteti). 1801. [It., I sesto 

sixth (: — L. sextus) + dim. suffix -etto. J — prec. x. 
|| Sestina (sestrntt). 1838. [It., f. sesto 

sixth.] Pros. A poem of six six-line stanzas 
(with an envoy) in which the line-endings of 
the first stanza are repeated, but in different 
order, in the other five. So Sesti’ne 1586. 

Set (set), jA 1 Also sett (now prevalent in 
many techn. senses), late ME. [f. Set v., 
partly directly from the vb.-stem, and partly a 
sb. use of Set ppl. a .] L The action of setting 
or condition of being set. x. The act of setting 
(of a luminary) ; the apparent descent of the 
heavenly bodies towards the horizon at the 
close of their diurnal period. Now only poet. 
exc. in Sunset, fa. The condition of being 
stopped or checked ; a check -1768. 3. The 

act of a dog in setting game 1727. 4. m dead 

set, a, b. 1829. 5. (Usu. sett.) A form of power 

used by shipwrights 1794. 6. The action of 

setting or hardening, or the condition of being 
set 1837. 7. Dead set, often in phr. to make a 

dead s. at. a. A pointed attack ; a determined 
onslaught ; const, at, against. Also, an attitude 
or posiiion of hostility. 1835. b. Of a woman : 
A determined attempt to gain a man's affec- 
tions. Also occas. conversely of a man. 1823. 

c. A complete check ; phr. at a dead s. 1806. 

d. Sporting. An abrupt stop made by an animal 
with its muzzle in the direction of the prey ; 
esp. the position taken up by a dog in pointing 
game 1819. 

1. That will be ere the s. of Sunne Shaks. S. 0/ 
day, (a) the time at which the sun sets; {$) the west. 
4. No one could Bay that Mias N. was making a s. at 
him 1887. 7. a. The disaffected sections of the Irish 
population made a dead s. against him 1885. 

IL The manner or position in which a thing 
is set. 1. Tendency, inclination ; determination 
in a certain direction ; often — settled direction, 
fixed habit 1567. 9. The direction in which a 

current flows or a wind blows ; also, the action 
of the water, etc. in taking a particular direction 
1719. 3. Weaving. (Usu. sett.) The adjustment 
of the reeds (of a loom) necessary for the 
making of a fabric of a particular texture ; 
hence, the make of a fabric as determined by 
this 1780. b. (Usu. sett.) Each or any of the 
squares in the pattern of a tartan ; the pattern 
itself 1721. 4. The form which a body assumes 

as the result of strain or pressure or in the pro- 
cess of solidification, etc. ; esp. the permanent 
deflexion of a bar or plate of metal or wood 
18 la. 5. The way in which an article of dress 
is arranged or ‘ hangs ’ ; similarly of a ship’s 
sails 1822. 0. The position or attitude given 

to a limb or a part of the body 1855. 7. a. The 
dip of the arm of an axle-tree; the elevation of 
a gun 1844. b. The slight lateral deflexion in 
opposite directions of the alternate teeth of a 
saw; the amount of this deflexion 1837. c. 
Typogr. The position of the letters with ref. to 
the amount of space between them 1892. 

1. According to,. the S. of the Time Daniel. ». A 
straw will prove the s. of a current 1876. 6. The s. of 
her head and neck Gao. Eliot. 

ILL Something which is set. 1. (Usu. sell.) 
The area of ground worked by a particular 
mining company. Chiefly Cornwall. 1778. 9. 

* Any thing not sown, but put in a state of some 
growth into the ground ' (J.) ; a twig, slip, or 
sucker, used for planting or grafting ; also, a 
young plant, esp. a bedding-out plant 15x3. b. 
A potato, or a portion of a potato, used as seed 
1767* ts. The stake put down at dice, etc. 
-16x1. f4* A game at dice or cards ; hence, the 
number of points to be made in order to be * up ’ 
-1687. fb. fig. Match, contest -2687. 5. Tennis. 
(Occas. spelt sett.) A certain series of games: 
see quot. 1578. T0. One of the pleats of a niff ; 


also, the arrangement of a ruff in pleats -2651. 
7. (Usu. sett.) A squared stone (chiefly granite) 
used for paving 1871. 8. a. Plastering. The 

finishing coat on walls prepared for painting 
1823. b. A young oyster when first attaohed ; 
the crop of young oysters in a locality x88x. 

IV* A place where something is set. 1. A 
place where stationary fishing nets are fixed 
1745. 9 . The earth or burrow of a badger 1898. 

V. (Often sett.) A tool or device used for 
‘ setting * in various techn. senses 1750* 

5. Six Games make a S. of Tennis, but if what ie 
called an Advantage S. is played, two successive 
Games above five Games must be won to decide ; or, 
in Case it should be six Games all, two successive 
Games must still be won on one Side to conclude the 
S. 1769. 

Set (set), sb* Also Bett late ME. forig. 
(in sense 1. 1) a. OF, setie : — L. sect a Sect sb. 
but later infi. by Set v. and taken as »- 1 num- 
ber set together’ (branch II, perh. in part due 
to MLG. gesette).] I. A number or group of 
persons, ti. A religious body, sect -1538. 9. 

A number, company, or group (of persons) 
associated by community of status, habits, 
occupations, or interests. Often depreciatory . 
Also absol. 1682. 3 . A group of persons in 

society having its own peculiar interests, 
fashions, and conventions ; a social group of 
a select or exclusive character 1777. 4. The 

number of couples required to perform a coun- 
try dance or square dance 1766. 

a. A s. of smugglers, gipsies, and other desperadoes 
Scott. 3. They will move in the first s. in Bath 
Jane Austen. 

11 . A collection or number of things, x. A 
collection of instruments, tools, or machines 
customarily used together in a particular opera- 
tion ; a complete apparatus employed for some 
specific purpose 1561. 9 . +a. A number of 

musical instruments arranged to play together ; 
a band ; also j . of music, b. A suite of bells to 
be rung together. 1561. +3, A ‘ pair * of beads 

-1634. 4. A collection of volumes by one 

author, dealing with one subject, belonging to 
one department of literature, or Issued in a 
series 1596. b. A number of musical composi- 
tions forming a whole, as a church 4 service ’ 
1590. c. A complete series of the parts of a 
periodical publication 1701. d. A series of 
prints by the same engraver 1768. e. A definite 
number of copies of a bill of lading or of ex- 
change 18x8. 6* A number of things connected 

in temporal or spatial succession or by natural 
production or formation 1604. b. The comple- 
ment of teeth (natural or artificial) with which 
a person (or animal) is furnished 1654. 0. A 

number of things grouped together according 
to a system of classification or conceived as 
forming a whole 1690. 7. The complete collec- 
tion of the ‘ pieces* composing a suite of furni- 
ture, a service of china, a clothing outfit, etc. 
1687. 8. A series of buildings or apartments 

associated in use ; esp. a suite of apartments let 
as lodgings 1792. b. Mining. In full s. of tim- 
ber (r .* A frame for supporting the side of a level 
or shaft, or the roof of a gallery 1830. 9. A 

team of (usu. six) horses 1687. xo. The series 
of movements or figures that make up a square 
dance or country dance, esp. the quadrille ; the 
music adapted to this 183a. 

1. A Sett of MathematicafTn&trumttnts 1773. b. 
Wireless. A receiving apparatus. 5* A new 0. of 
words to the old tune of * Over the Water to Charlie * 
Scott. 6. The s. of notions which he hod acquired 
from his education 1802. 7. A 1. of Irish diamonds 

and cairngorms Thackeray. L First we went into 
lodgings,— into three sets in three weeks Tmackxbay. 

Set (set), v . Pa. t. and pple. set. [Com. 
Teut. ; OE. sitian m Goth, sat tan ; causal of 
*setjan (sitjan) to Srr. The spelling eett is still 
occas. found in techn. senses.] I. To cense to 
sit, seat ; to be seated, siL 1. trams. To place 
in a sitting posture ; to cause to occupy a seat ; 
to seat. b. To put (a hen) to ait on eggs X44°> 
a. pass. To be seated ME. la To be seated to 
partake of a meat (to meat , alas to dinner, etc.). 
Obs. or arch. MEL 3. intr , To sit, be seated. 

Now dial, or vulgar. ME. b. Of a hen s To sit 
upon eggs 1586. e. To have a certain ’set 
to sit (well or ill, tightly or loosely, etc.) 1804. 
4. trams. To become, befit, suit. Chiefly Sc. (fa 
mod. use often ironical). 248a 
1. Setting u» upon Camels 1733. Pievb. To i. a 
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with stiff or harsh linings never s. well 1887. 

n. To sink, descend. Of the sun or other 
luminary : To go down ; to make an apparent 
descent towards and below the horizon ME. 

b. Of the day: To come to its close, poet, 1604. 
C.Jig. To decline, wane 1607. 

The sun setting red Scott. C. The glory of Egypt 
seemed to have set 1894. 

HZ. To put (more or less permanently) in a 
'definite place, z. trans. To put (a shoot, young 
plant, tuber, or bulb) into the ground to grow ; 
to plant (a tree, also by extension, a vineyard, 
a crop). Also, less usu., to plant (seed) by 
hand, as opp. to sowing, OE. 9. +To deposit 
(a security) ; to put down as a stake ; to stake, 
wager. Obs, or arch. OE. b. absol. or intr. To 
put down a stake, lay money on (or at). Also 
fog. to give a challenge to. Obs . or arch. 1553. 

c. Dominoes . To play first 1897. 13. trans. 

To put (a thing) in a place allotted or adapted 
to receive it; (contextually) to fit, fix ME. fb. 
To fit or attach (one thing) to another -1595 
c. To put (eggs) under a hen to be hatched 
1796. 4. pass. To have a certain position or 

arrangement by nature ME 5. trans , To put 
or place, cause to be, lie, rest, or stand, in a 
locality specified by an advb. expression OE. 
b. pass. To be situated, lie (in a certain locality) ; 
to be placed (at a certain height, interval, etc.) 
OE. 0 . trans. To place fatpart of the body) upon 
a surface or an object OE. 7. To put down in 
a record, catalogue, etc. ; to mention or treat of 
in writing : now s . down ME. 8. To put (one’s 
signature), affix (a seal) to (fon) a document 
ME. 

s. The seed is to be set by hand 1830. s. He is 
nettled, and sets me twenty: 1 win them too IJhydbn. 

а. While the Creator Great His constellations set 

Milt. b. fokn iv. ii. 174. 5. S. him brest deepe in 

earth, and famish him Shaks. Phr. To s. before , 
©rig. “ to place so as to be seen by ; hence, to put 
before one for use, consideration, tmitatiem, etc. b. 
betwixt them and you will be a great gulf set 1650. 

б. To 1. (one's) hand to, to lay hold of, take into one's 
hand ; fog. to sec about, engage upon. 7. All bis 
faults o me ru’d, Set in a Note-Booke Shaks. 8. In 
witness whereof 1 have hereunto set my Hand and 
Seal 1^36. 

IV. To place or cause to be in a certain posi- 
tion (other than merely local), condition, rela- 
tion. or connexion. 1. trans. To place in a state 
or sphere specified by an advb. expression. 
(Now less freq. than place or put. 1 ME. a. To 
cause to be or become (so-and-so) OE. tS- To 
place (a person) in some sphere of activity or 
occupation ; esp. to s. to school -169 7. b. orig. 
to s. upon the muzzle : To muzzle (a horse) so 
as to prevent him feeding improperly 1834. 4. 

To place (a person or thing) in one's possession 
or control, or in a condition to be used, dealt 
with, or occupied ME. 5. To cause (a thing) 
to assume a certain physical position expressed 
by a complementary adj, or advb. phr. ; chiefly 
to s. open, s. on end, s . upright ME. 6. To 
place (a person, his body, or limbs) in a certain 
posture. Also refo. late ME. 7. To s. fire to 
(+#’*) t to kindle, ignite, late ME. 8. To stake 
the welfare or existence of (something) upon \ 
also pass . to be dependent for its destiny upon 
159^. 0 * To put (one thing) in the balance 

against another; to compare (one thing) by 
or to another 1589. to. To place (one's hope 
or trust) in (tew) ; to cause (one's thoughts or 
affections) to dwell upon or be centred in some- 
thing. Phr. to s. one's heart on. OE. it. To 
rest Tone's eye, one's look) upon ME in. To 
put (a mark, impression) upon ; to place as a 
distinguishing mark, token, or imprint. Now 
rhet. OE 13. To lay or spread (a surface of 
a certain kind) on an object ; hence, to put (a 
favourable or specious appearance) upon a 
thing 1540, 14. To put (an edge or point) on, 

to 1600. ig. To fix (a certain price) upon a 
thing; now chiefly in to s. a price upon one's 
head, and the like 1530. b .fog. To put (a certain 
valued upon, have (a certain estimate) 0/1611. 
tiO. To lav (something burdensome) upon ; to 
impose or Inflict (a penalty, etc.) upon -2761. 

1. Everything remains In the course and orde 
wherein Ii was set at the Creation x66a. a Phr. To 
». at ease, at rest, to rest, at peace ; to s. at odds, at 
oaoj at uartiame, at hoar, b the ears ; to s. agog, 


astray; to s. aglow, afore, on fore, oflame, infoamefs, 
etc. 1 to s. in array, in order, in readiness, to rights ; 
to s. at targe, at leisure, at liberty ; to s. on edge ; to 
s. in or on a roar ; to 0. in action , motion, operation ; 
to s. at bay, at fault ; to s. at contempt, at defiance; 
etc. 4. Phr. To s. in handi f(«) to take in hand, 
undertake; also intr. with with, in the same sense 1 
{b) to put out to be done. To o. to {for, on) sale: 
see Salr tb. 6. Phr. To s. on one's feet, ten t see 
Foot sb., Leo sb. I. xc. S. To s. Vpon one Battell 
all our Liberties Shaks. 9 Against his professed 
theory may be 3. his actual practice S fencer. to. 
He had set his heart on seeing his son a clergyman 
1870. 11. The first time 1 s. eyes on captain Wilkins 

. . 1 accost him 1765. is. In womens waxen heart* to 
s. their formes Shaks. is. Phr. To e. a good face 
upon : cf. Face sb. II. 3; Kick’d out. we set the best 
face on't we coa’d Dryoen. 14 This did but t. an 
edge to her wanton appetite i6ao. 

V. To appoint, institute (a person) ; to pre- 
scribe, ordain, establish (a thing). 1. To post 
or station (a person) in a certain place to per- 
form certain duties OE 9. To place in a 
position of superiority or control over another 
(e.g. as a ruler, protector, guaid) OE 3. To 
appoint (a boundary, limit) OE. 4. To ordain 
or establish (a regulation) ; to lay down (a law) ; 
to prescribe (a form or order). Obs. or arch. 
OE. 5. To fix or appoint (a time) for the 
transaction of an affair, or as the term of a 
period. Also, to fix a time for. OE. 6. To 
present (an example or pattern) for others to 
follow ; to introduce (a fashion) ME. b. To 
put before a person (a specimen of work) to 
be followed ; to mark out (the lines) on which he 
is to work or proceed 1593. 7. To allot or en- 

join (a task! ME. b. Mining. To appoint the 
amount of (work to be done) 1742. c. To pro- 
pound (a question or set of questions) to be 
solved or answered ; to prescribe (a book) for 
an examination or a course ot study 1711. 8. 

To let on lease, lease, let. Now local, late ME. 
tg. trans , To establish by agreement or author- 
ity (a settled condition, an alliance, etc.) -1652. 
x. Loke that ye set good watche at euery gate 1533. 
a. Us his prime Creatures, .. Set over all his Works 
Milt. 3. Ambitious fellows, who set no bounds to 
their desires Smollett. 5. The club's opening day 
..is set for April aa. 1893. 6. A fashion, as the 

phrase goes, has to be 4 set* 1895. Phr. To s. the 
pace, to proceed at a rate of speed to be followed by 
another (freq. fog.)} so to s. the stroke (in rowing), b. 
I could turn writing-master.. and 8. copies to children 
Pofe. 7. The Club were set 94 runs to win 189a. 

VI To put in position, arrange, fix, adjust. 
1. trans. To spread (a net) to catch animals, 
lay (a trap) OE. a. To put (a thing) in place ; 
to fix up in the proper or required manner ; in 
early use often «• s. up i. late ME. b. =* s. going 
1500. 3. To insert (a stitch). Phr. to s. a stitch, 

to sew. 1683. 4. Baking, Glass-making, etc. 

To put into the oven or furnace 1483. 5. To 

fix (a stone or gem) in a surface of metal as an 
ornament 1500. b. transf and fig. To place 

! a thin^l in a certain setting 1530. c. To fix 
artificial teeth) on the plate 1844. 6. To put 

a sail) up in position to catch the wind. Also 
said of a ship carrying (so much canvas). ME. 
b. Phr. To s . sail : to start on a sea voyage 
1513. 7. To put (a movable part of an instru- 

ment or piece of mechanism) in a certain posi- 
tion. late ME. 8. Bell-ringing. To ring (a bell) 
up till it stands still in an inverted position, 
either balanced or held by the stay and the 
slider. Also intr. of the bell. 1671. 9. a. To 

put (liquid) in a vessel, at a certain temperature, 
strength, eta, ready to undergo a process; 
spec, m Cheese-making 1736. b. Baking and 
Brewing. To add barm or yeast to. To s. the 
sponge : to leaven a mass of flour. 1743. 10. a. 

To make (a table) ready for a meal, spread (a 
table) with food, etc. b. To lay (a meal), late 
ME. c. To arrange the colours in the desired 
order on (a palette) 1847. iz. Printing. To 
compose, set up (type) ; hence, to put (manu- 
script) into type 1530- *«• To put (words) to 

music ; to write (a musical composition) for 
certain voices or instruments 1502. zg. Theatr. 
To make up (a scene) on the stage ; to arrange 
(an item of the scenery) in a particular way. 
Also to s. the stage. 1779* To put an edge 
on (a cutting instrument, esp. a razor) 2461. b. 
fig. phr. To be sharp or keen set: to be hungry 
or keen 2540. 25. To adjust (the teeth of a 

saw) by deflecting them alternately in opposite 
directions so as to produce a keif of the required 
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width. Also to 1. a saw. 2678. x0. To stretch 
(leather) 1884. 17. To put (a broken or dis- 

located bone) in a position adapted to the 
restoration of the normal eondition. Also intr. 
said of the bone. 2579. 18. To adjust, settle 

(It he attire, the hair) ME. 29. Weaving, To 
fix the textuie ot (a fabric) 2839. 90. To give 

the requisite adjustment, alineraent, or shape to 
(a mechanical contrivance, an instrument, etc.) 
2679. a 1. To regulate, adjust by a standard ; 
esf. to put (a clock, etc.) right, late ME 99. 
To fix the amount of (a fine or other pay- 
ment), put down at a certain amount. Obs. or 
arch, late ME. 

x. The snare was set.. outside the field 1890. 5. 

Venue ia like a rich stone, best plaine sett Bacon. 
d. To fix (the hair) when damp so that jt dries in 
waves 1926. 10. a. She gan the lions todighte. And 
tables for to sette Chaucer. x 8. Combing bis Pe- 
ruke and setting his Cravat Drydsn. 

VH. To place mentally ; to suppose, estimate. 
+1. trans. To posit, assume, suppose. Phr. s. the 
case «=■ suppose, supposing. ME. 9. To place 
mentally or conceptually m some category ; tte 
regard as being (so-and-so) ; to consider (a 
thing) to reside in or to depend on another, 
late ME. b. To place (a person or thing) before 
or after another in estimation. Now poet, late 
ME. 3. To fix the value of (a thing), to assess 
Ja person), at so much. Obs. or arch. X460. to. 
To estimate the amount of at so much 1863. 
4. To assess (a person) at so much. Obs. or 
arch. 1521. 5. To have (a certain estimate) of 

a person or thing : in idiomatic phrases ME. 

1. S. the case that there be two men who make a 
covenant Bunyan. a. Tradition sets Wiklifs birth 
in the year 1334 Rogers. 3. fog. There shall no 
figure at that Rate be set, As that of true and faithful 
Juliet Shaks. Phr. To s. at naught or nought (see 
Nought tb. a), at little, at nothing ; to s. at a pin's 
fee. b. The yearly increase . . is set at about 81. per 
acre 1863. 5. Phr. To s. tittle, muck, mors, etc. b 

(Obs. cxc. arch, or dial. ). To s. (no, more, etc.) store 
b i sea Stork sb. To s. a (great, tittle ) price upon. 

VIII. To put or come into a settled or rigid 

position or state. 1. pass. To be resolved or 
determined ; to have a settled purpose. Now 
dial. ME. 9. To have one’s mind or will fixed 
upon something, late ME 3. trans. To s. one's 
or the face ( countenance ): to give a fixed or 
settled expression to the countenance 1560. b. 
pass, and intr. (and refo.). Of the eyes, the 
features, the countenance : To have or assume 
a fixed look or expression x6oi. 4. trans. To 
press (the teeth, lips) together into a rigid 
position ; to clench (the teeth), compress (the 
lips, mouth). Also refo. and intr, 1602. b. pass. 
and intr. Of muscles, or the like : To have or 
assume a rigid attitude or state 1851. c. intr. 
To become bent or twisted as a result of strain 
1798. 5. Dyeing, [trans.) To make (a colour) 

fast or permanent 1601. 0. To cause to become 
firm, hard, or rigid in consistency ; to curdle, 
coagulate (milk, etc.). Also intr. 1736. b. 
Of cream : To collect and settle on the top of 
the milk 1859. 7. To cause (fruit) to form on 

a tree by the process of fertilization ; to cause 
(a flower) to develop into fruit said of bees, 
eta and (also absol.) of the tree bearing the fruit 
1693. to- iutr. Of blossom or fruit : To develop 
as the result of fertilization. Also said of hemp 
fibre. 17x8. 8. Plastering. To put a finishing 

coat on 1693. 9. a. Sheep-breeding. To settle 

or establish (a particular stock) 1782. b. intr. 
Of a period of time or weather; To become 
settled 1800. e. Cricket, [pass.) To have become 
accustomed to the bowling X865. xo. trans. 
To check ; to puzzle, nonplus, 4 stump ' ; to tax 
the resources of. Now n. dial ’ 1586. xx. 
Dancing, (intr.) To take up a position and 
perform a number of steps with one's face to 
one's partner or to the dancer on one's right or 
left. Chiefly in s. to partners, to earners, 1659. 

a When I perceiv'd all let on enmity Milt. 3. To 
i. one's face as mfoint, after Isa. L 7. b. His free set 
and sulky 1898, 4. The old woman set her Ups 

firmly, and drew her dagger Kimgslxy. Phr. To f. 
one's teeth 1 see Tooth. to. Learning was pos'd. 
Philosophic was set G. Hkrbbrt. 

IX. To put in the way of following a certain 
course, cause to take a particular direction, t. 
intr. To proceed In a specified direction j to 
begin to move, start off, put out, set out. Now 
only in s. forth, forward, of, on, etc. OE s. 
Of a current, wind 1 To take or have a (certain) 


to (Ger, KJlo). I (Frw p**)» 0 (Ger. Muller). U (Fr. done). $ (cwrl). « (e*) (tixgrt). mate), i (Fr. (aitt). 5 ffiw, firm, sarth). 
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direction or course, late ME. 3. tram. To 
cause to pass into a certain place or from one 
place to another ; to convey, transport. Now 
rare . late ME. b. To accompany or escort (a 
person) for part or all of the way he has to go. 
Chiefly n. dial. 1737. 4. Of a current, wind, 

etc. : To cause to move, carry along in a (cer- 
tain) direction 1450. 5. To propel (a boat or 

other craft) with a pole; to punt. Also absol., 
to use a punt pole or setting pole ; now esp . in 
punt-shooting, to move up to the fowl, to get 
within shooting distance 1566. 6. To direct 

or point (one's face, foot, etc.) to, towards, for 
a place 1611. b. To put (a person) on the way 
leading to a destination 1678. 7. To put (a 

person) to a piece of work or a task. Also 
const, inf. ME. 8. To direct (one's mind, in- 
tention, or will) to the consideration or perfor- 
mance of something ME. b. reft . To apply 
oneself to a piece of work, a task, or employ- 
ment. Now always const, inf. Also intr. in 
the same sense. ME. 9. trails. To s. (a person) 
upon : to cause to be occupied with (something) ; 
often with implication of urging or impelling. 
Also const gerund (esp. to set (< a-)going ). late 
ME. io. To cause to be busy about. Also reft. 
and pass. 162a. 11. To incite (a dog or other 

animal, also a person) to make an attack or 
pursuit : chiefly with preps, at, on 1440. b. 
To encourage (an animal) to perform some 
evolution or feat ; to pit (fighting cocks.) 1586. 
12. To place in a position of hostility or opposi- 
tion ; to cause to be hostile or antagonistic ; to 
pit (one) against (another). Also refl. and pass. 
ME. b. intr . To make an attack ME. 

1. The King is set from London Shaks. a. The 
prevalent winds s. from the west 1890. fig The 
public opinion .is setting against the practice 1885. 
3. After being set across (the ferry]. ., we drove back 
to Melrose Hawthobnie. 6. I, with my wife, &c. set 
our faces towards home Evelyn. b. Your host 
comes out with you to set you upon your way 1883. 
7. We set the children to their regular leftsons 1836. 
Provb. S. a thief to catch a thief, transf. Hy setting 
one evil thing to counteract another 1841. 8. All my 

mind was set Serious to learn and know Milt. b. 
She set herself to study it 1880. 9. Phr. To set afoot 

or on foot , to originate or start ; to set going. This 
rude shock.. set Usher upon a more caieful examina- 
tion 1879. I*. They set dogs on us as though we 

were rats 1889. b. She would s. her horse at any- 
thing 1890. ia. Will you s. your wit to a Fogles? 
Shaks. phr. To s. (a person) against , to cause him 
to have an antipathy lor. To s. one's face against , 
to take up an attitude of determined hostility towards. 

X. Senses which appear to have arisen by 
reversal of construction or hy an ellipsis. +1. 
trans. To beset (a place) for the purpose of inter- 
cepting or capturing a person -1593. a. To 
plant (ground) with ' sets ’ or (young) trees. To 
be s. with * to have growing upon it. M R. 3. To 
ornament (metal or other surface) by inlaying 
or encrusting it with stones or gems, late ME. 
b. To surround (a large stone) with a mount of 
Small stones ; to mount (an object) in a par- 
ticular metal 1506. 4. pass . To be studded, 

dotted, lined, etc. with a number of objects. 
To be set about (arch.) or round with , to be 
surrounded or encircled with, to have a circle 
of. late ME. 5. trans. fa. To beset or besiege 
(a place or a person) -1530. b. fig. esp. 
in to be hard set , to be In great straits or 
hard put to it. late ME. 6. Of a hunting dog : 
To mark the position of (game) by stopping 
dead and pointing the muzzle towards it. Also 
intr. 1621. 7. Naut. To take the bearings of 

fan object) 1626. 8. To mark down as prey, 

fix on as a victim j to watch for the purpose of 
apprehending or robbing, slang. 1670. 

3. A superb watch, set with brilliants 1795. 4. How 
thick the City was set with Churches Addison . 5. b. 
They were ill set to Hue 1673. 7. Wo set the Tower 

of Arabia near the port of Alexandria 1769. 

Comb 1. With preps, in specialized senses (intr.). 
S. about — > a* io begin working at, take in hand, 
begin upon. b. To set upon, attack (colloq.). S. 
against—. ta.Jo make an attack upon, be hostile 
to. b. To move in a direction opposed to. S. at — . 
To, assail, attack. S. on — . = s. upon. S. upon — . 
a. To attack, assail, fall violently upon. b. To urge 
Strongly (rare), tc. « s. about a. 

a. With ad vs. in specialized senses (trans. or intr.). 
S. about- To circulate (a statement, report). Chiefly 
n. dial. S. abroach, arch. a. To broach (a cask, 
liquor), b. To set on foot, give publicity to. S. 
afloat, arch. a. To launch, float, b. To bring to 
the surface (as the dregs of a liquid); hence fig, to 
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set (esp. something bad) in motion, set agog, stir up, 
make active. S. apart. To separate lor a special 
purpose; to devote to some use. S, aside, a. To 
put on one side. fb. To discontinue the performance 
or practice of. C. To dismiss from one's mind, aban- 
don the consideration of. d. To reject or throw over 
as being of no value, cogency, or pertinence; to over* 
rule. e. To discard or reject from use or service, in 
favour of Another, f. To annuL quash, render void 
or nugatory. Chiefly Law. g. To separate out for 
a particular purpose. S. back. a. To hinder the 
progress of, give a check to. b. To put (a clock, its 
hands) to an earlier time. C. intr. To flow in the re- 
verse direction. S. by. To lay up or lay by for 
future use. S. down. a. See simple trans. senses 
auJ Down adit. b. To place so as to rest upon a 
surface: to put down, as upon the ground. Also 
absol. (b) To cause or allow to alight from a vehicle ; 
to ‘ drop ' (a person at a place). Also absol. c. To 
put down in writing or in print; to put on paper; to 
enter in a catalogue or account ; to write out, com- 
pose; to put on record ; to relate. ( b ) To put down, I 
as in a schedule or table, to be performed at a certaii, ! 
time; fto appoint a time for the performance of 
(something), d. To estimate, reckon; now only^ to 
regard (a person) as , take (him) for, consider (him) 
to be (so and-so). e. reft. To begin to devote oneself 
to. +f. intr. To be encamped 1 to ' sit down ' before 
(a town) to besiege it. S. forth, a. To promulgate, 
publish, issue (a regulation, proclamation, etc.). b. 
To publish (a literary work). C. 1 o express in words, 
give an account of, present a statement of, esf>. in 
order, distinctly, or in detail | to declare, expand, re- 
late, narrate, state, describe, d. To adorn, decorate. 
Now rare. e. intr, To set out on a journey, against 
an enemy, in pursuit, etc. S. forward (tfor- 
wards). a. To carry, send, or thrust forward. To 
s. one's (best) foot forward : see Foot sb. b. '1 o 
assist (a person) in the way of progress 1 to help on (a 
matter, plan, etc.) ; to advance, promote. C. To put 
forward, promulgate; to advance (an opinion). d. 
intr. To go forward, set out. start. S. in. a. See 
simple trans. senses and In adv. b. int To set to 
work, begin (upon something); esp. followed by to, 
for. Obs. exc. dial. c. To begin, become preva- 
lent : chiefly of the weather entering upon a particu- 
lar state, d. Of a current or wind : To flow or blow 
towards the shore. S. off. a. See simple trans. 

senses and Off adv b. To start off, give (a person 

or thing) a start; io send off into a fit of laughter, 
etc. c. To apportion or assign to a particular c 

pose; to portion off d. To mark or measure off (a 

certain distance) on a surface ; to lay off (the lines of 
a ship) e. To set in relief, make prominent or con- 
spicuous by contrast, f. To show to advantage, en- 
hance, embellish, g. To given flattering description 
of, commend, praise, h. To take into account by 
way of compensation or equivalent; to put in the 
balance ( against something) ; spec, in Law, to allow 
or recognize as a counter-claim. Also absol. i. intr. 
To start on a journey or course; tiansf. to start 
(doing something). J. Pi inting. To soil the next leaf 
or sheet : said of the ink or of the printed page. S. 
on. a. See simple senses and On adv. to. To set 
on foot, instigate, promote. C. (a) To urge (an ani- 
mal, esp. a dog) to attack. ( b ) To instigate, urge on 
(a person) to do something, d. To set in motion, set 
going, e. To start (a person) doing something, f. 
To set or appoint (a person) to do something. g. 
intr. To advance, jgo forward. h. To make an at- 
tack. Now dial, m s. on at or to. S. out. a. See 
simple senses and Out adv. fb- To fit out (a ship, 
fleet) for a voyage; to equip for an expedition; tr> 
send out (forces), fit out (an expedition). tc. To 
issue, promulgate. d. To display (wares) for sale, 
te. To extol, ‘crack up’, ff- To embellish, adorn, 
deck out, trick out. g. To put down on paper in ex- 
press or detailed form; to describe or enumerate ex- 
pressly; to detail. h. To delimit, define, mark out. 
1. (a) To arrange (a table, a room, etc.) for a meal or 
other purpose; to spread (a table, etc.) with orna- 
ments, etc.; to dress (a window), (b) To put out or 
arrange (things necessary for a meal, game, etc.), esp. 
on a table ; to lay (a meal), (c) To arrange (objects) 
at proper intervals or with a due amount of display ; 
spec, to plant out; to leave (plants) at a distance 
apart, by thinning. J. intr. To begin or start on a 
iourney ; to start on one’s way. (b) const, inf To 
begin one's career or start off with the object of doing 
something ; to lay oneself out (to do), k. To start 
on a certain course ; to begin or start off (with or by 
doing something). S. over. fa. To convey to the 
other side of (a piece of water). Also absol. or intr. 
b. To make over, transfer. S. to, fa. To affix (one’s 
seal or signature). b. intr. To make a beginning ; 
esp. to begin seriously or energetically, (b) Pugilism. 
To begin fighting (with). S. up. a. To place in a 
high or lofty position j to raise to an elevated situa- 
tion. fb. To hoist (sail, a flag), c. To raise (aery) ; 
to utter (vocal sound), td. To put up for sale or 
auction, e. To post up (a paper or notice); to give 
notice of, advertise, f. Naut. To take in the 'slack ' 
of (shrouds, stay*), make taut. g. To place in an 
exalted, eminent, or auperior position; to raise to 
power or authority; sometimes spec, to put on the 
throne. Also absol. (b) To appoint (an officer or 
functionary). ( c ) To appoint to or nominate for a 
position, h. To make (a person), elated, proud, or 
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vain ; esp. in pass, to be elated ; to be * stuck-up '. 1 
To place in an erect position ; to set or stand upright; 
to erect (an image, statue); to raise (a standard). 
(b) To s. up one’s bristles : to be irate. To s. one's 
bach up : see Back sb. 1 J. To erect and make ready 
for u»e ; to pitch (a tent) ; fto erect (a building), k. 
To put together the parts of (a machine) ancUerect it 
in position, (b) To start (a piece of work) on a loom, 
etc. I. Typogr. To put (types) into the composing- 
stick i to arrange (type) in words or blocks of woids; 
to put (a book, etc.) into type. Also absol. m. To 
place (the dead body of an animal stuffed or other- 
wise treated for preservation) in an erect or lifelike 
position, n. To be well (straight) set up : to have a 
stalwart, well-knit frame o. To make erect and 
soldierly by drill. p. To put into operation; to 
bring into use or vogue; to establish a course or 
series of. N ow rare . (6) To cause (a certain 
condition, esp. of disease) to arise. Often pass. 
q. To establish (a state of things, a custom, a 
form of government, a society, etc.k r. To set on 
foot, establish (a business. profession) ; to be^in 
(housekeeping, life), (b) To begin the use or practice 
or ; to adopt as part of one’s establishment, etc. S. 
Jo provide (a person) with means ; to place in a posi- 
tion of prosperity or in the way of retrieving one’s 
fortune ; to set ‘on one’s legs ’ again, t. To establish 
or .start (a person) in a business or profession ; transf. 
said of the money, stock, or outfit sufficient to equip 
a person. U. To bring to a proper state of health and 
strength ; to restore to health. V. To put into an 
attitude of hostility or opposition ; to incite, instigate, 
w. To put forward (a claim, defence, a case in law). 
X. To advance, propose, put forward (a theory, idea, 
plan). y. (orig. absol. of r.) To start in business, 
begin the exercise of a tiarie or profession, z. To 
ft. up for. (a) To s. up for oneself to start on a 
cateer on one's own account. (£) To lay claim to 
hemg (so-and-so) (c) To lay claim to (a quality, 
virtue, etc ). aa. (absol. of w.) To lay claim or pre. 
tend to be. tbb. To put up at an inn or other lodg- 
ing. cc. To punt, esp. so as to get cb»se to water- 
fowl to shoot them, dd. Of a soft-nosed bullet i To 
expand on impact. 

Set (set), ppl. a. OE. [pa. pple. of Set w.] 
i. In various strictly ppl. uses, with ref. to the 
corresponding senses of the vh. ; esp. a. Of a 
task, a subject of discourse or study : Imposed 
or prescribed. Now rare exc. in s. book. ME 
b. Of the teeth : Clenched i8xo. c. Of types : 
That have been * set up ’ 1837. a. Appointed or 
prescribed beforehand. Hence, Fixed, definite, 
not subject to uncertainty or alteration. OE. 
3. Deliberate, intentional 1456. 4. (In s. battle, 

field) - 1 ’ITCHED ppl. a. 2. Now rare, late ME. 
5. Formal, ceremonious, regular 1513. 6. That 

has assumed a permanent form or condition ; 
immovable, persistent 1605. 7. With prefixed 

adv. : Having a specified position, arrange- 
ment, build, adjustment, disposition, etc. ME. 

1. When you are to talk on a S. Subject 1709. a. 
Which a sett rent can no wise affoord 1*87. 'Jbe In- 
dians have no s. time of eating 1769. No s. form of 
liturgy 1883. 3. Of s. purpose. In good s. terms 

(after Shaks.), * roundly with outspoken severity. 
5. .9. speech , public speech more or less elaborate; 
an oration, as dist. from extemporaneous or informal 
utterances. 6. 'i hose even, s. tones, so common among 
1 cad ere 17^ He i«» very s. in nis ways 1848. S. 
fair, (of weather) usu. mniked on English barometers 
at the point indicating that the hcigiitof the mercury 
is 30J inches. 

( omb. : 8 . changes Bellringing , =* s. peal ; U. 
dance, a quadrille, country-dance, or the likens, 
iron Shipbuilding, a bar ol soft iron, admitting of 
being bent so as to be used for transferring curves 
from the scrive-board to the bending plate; 8. line, 
a fishing-line with baited hooks, pegged or anchored ; 
8. net. a fishing net fastened across a stream or 
channel, into which the fish are driven ; t®. peal 
Bellringing, a ringing of a peal of bells in one position 
for a considerable length of time before a change is 
given ; a. piece, (a) a painting or a sculptured group 
of figures ; (6) a picture or design composed of fire- 
works ; b. scene, an apparatus ouilt up and placed 
in position upon a theatrical stage before the rise of 
the curtain ; a collect ion of side scenes. * skies etc. 
depending upon one another for a particular effect) 
so s. scenery i 8. square, (a) a plate of wood, metal, 
etc. in the form of a right-angled triangle, the unite 
angles being either 6o° and 30® or both 45°, used by 
draughtsmen as a guide for drawing lines at one 
of these angles ; (b) a form of T-square with an ad- 
ditional arm turning on a pivot, for drawing lines at 
fixed angles to the head ; (c) a joiner's square. 

Set-, the stem of Set v. in comb., chiefly io 
sbs. derived from phrases with advs. 

S.*in, the beginning of a period of time, a spell of 
weather, or the like ; -up, (a) an object set up or up- 
right; (b) the manner or position In which a thing is 
set up; U.S., personal bearing or carriage ; also fig. 

|| Seta (»m). JPI. 1793. fL., 

bristle. J 1. Hot, A stiff hair or bristle-like 
body. Also, the stalk which supports the theca 
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or capsule of mosses, a. Zool. A bristle ; a 
bristle-like appendage x8ao. 

Setaceous (sft/**Jas) f a . 1664. [£ mod.L. 
setaceus, f. L. seta bristle ; see -aceous.] 1. 
Having the form or character of a bristle. 
Chiefly in scientific use, of the nature of a seta 
or sete. a. Bristly 1787. Hence -ly adv. 

Se t-back, 1674. [f. vbl. phr. set back.'] 

1. fig. A check to progress, a retardation or 
retrograde movement, a relapse, reverse. a. 
Arch. A plain, flat set-off in a wall 1864. 3. A 

setting back or backward 1900. 4. L/.S. 

Back-set sb. a. 1888. 

Set-down. (Stress variable.) 1761. [f. 

vbl. phr. set down.] x. a. A single drive (end- 
ing where the passenger first alights) in a 
vehicle plying for hire; the distance covered by 
such a drive, b. A 'lift* 179a. a. An un- 
expected and humiliating rebuff Also, a severe 
scolding. 1786. 

Seti-, used as comb, form of L. seta Seta, as 
in : Setl‘ferous y a. having setae or bristles. 
Se'tiform, a. having the form of a seta or bristle ; 
bristle-shaped. Setiger (srtidjaa), a setigerous 
worm. Seti-gerous a . furnished with or having 
setae. Setl'parous a. producing setae. 

Setness (se’tnes). 164a. [t. Set ppl. a. + 

-ness. | The quality, state, or character of 
being set ; also, an instance of this. 

Se*t-ofF. PI. set-offs. 1621. [f. vbl. phr. 
set of. J 1. Something used to set off or adorn ; 
an adornment, decoration, or ornament. a. 
The act of setting off on a journey, etc. ; a start 
1759. 8* Comm, and Law. An act of * setting 

oil' one item of an account against another ; 
an item or amount which is or should be set off 
against another in the settlement of accounts ; 
a counter-claim, or a counterbalancing debt, 
pleaded by the defendant in an action to recover 
money due ; also, this mode of defence 1766. 
b. More widely : A taking into account of 
something as a counterbalance to, or a partial 
compensation for, something else ; a counter- 
balancing or compensating circumstance or 
consideration 1773. 4. a. Arch. (Also seti-of) 

- Offset sb. 6. 1717. b. A similar reduction 
in a metal bar, etc. 1830. 5. Printing , etc. The 

transference of ink from one page to another 
1842. b. An impression transferred 1839. 

3. b. Something is required from you as a set off 
against the sin of your retirement 1799. 

Seton (srtan), sb. late ME. [ad. med.L. 
setonem, app. f. L. seta bristle, in med.L., also 
silk. Cf. OF. seton.] Surg, x. A thread, piece of 
tape, etc. drawn through a fold of skin so as to 
maintain an issue or opening for discharges, 
or drawn through a sinus or cavity to keep this 
from healing up. a. ^he issue so formed 1597. 

1. S. -needle, a needle used fo» passing a s. through 
the skin. 

Setose (st-tJus), a. 1661. [ad. L. setosus, 
f. seta ; see -OSE 1 .] 1. Anat. and Zool. Set or 

covered with bristles or stiff hairs, bristly. Also, 
of a bristly nature. 2. But. Having setae or 
bristles 1760. 

Set-out. (Stress variable.) Chiefly colloq. 
and dial . PI. set-outs. 1806. [f. vbl. phr. 

set out, ] 1. A display, e. g. of plate, china, food, 
etc. ; a ‘ turn-out i.c. a carriage with its hor* cs, 
etc.; a person’s ‘get-up’; a show or public 
performance, a. A beginning or start 1821. 
3. Outfit, equipment 1831. 

Sett: see Set and *. 

Settee 1 (sitr). Now Hist. 1587. [a. It. 
saettia, commonly regarded as f. saetta arrow.) 
A decked vessel, with a long sharp prow, 
carrying two or three masts with a kind of 
lateen sails, in use in the Mediterranean. 
Settee 2 (sets*). 1716. [peril, a fanciful 
variation of SETTLE sb . ; see-EE *.] A seat (for 
indoors) holding two or more persons, with a 
back and (usu.) arms. 

Setter (se-tw). late ME. [f. Set r.+ 
-E» '.] X. One who or something which sets, 
x. gen. One who sets something specified or 
contextually implied. Often as the second ele- 
ment of a compound, as in Bone-setter, 
Type-setter, etc. b. With advb. extension 
or complement, as s, forth, t -on, •up, etc. 1548 
a. A workman employed to * set * something, 
a>g. jewels, saws, rasors, etc. late ME. 3* ln 
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‘ Dice-play. The player who stakes on the throw 
of the ' caster 1726. 4. In quarrying and 

mining work : The foreman by whom the con- 
tracts are made with the workmen 1884. 5. a. 
A confederate of sharpers or swindlers, em- 
ployed as a decoy 1592. b. A police spy or 
informer 1630. 6. A dog trained to 1 set * game ; 
esp. as the name of a special breed 1576. 

a. O ‘tis our S„ I know bis voyce; Bardolfe, 
tat newes? Shaks. 6. Of :he breed now so called, 
there arc three varieties, the English, the Irish , and 
the Cordon setters. The name was formerly applied 
to a kind of spaniel. N.E.D. 

II. An instrument or tool used in setting; 
esp. in Gunnery , a wooden instrument used, 
with the aid of a mallet, to set the fuse into a 
shell 1526. 

Setterwort (se-taiwwt). 1551. [ad. MLG. 
siterwort; the first element is of unkn. origin.) 
The plant Bear’s-foot or Fetid Hellebore, 
Helleborus ftrtidus ; also, the Green Hellebore, 
ff. vtridts . 

Setting (se*tiq), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. Set 
v. +-1NG 1 .] I. 1. The action of Set v. in 
various trans. senses. Also, the fact of being 
set. b. Sport, (a) The action of a dog in indi- 
cating game 1621. (b) The sport of 'putting 

up ’ game with a setter x 66 i. 9. The manner 

or position in which anything is set, fixed, or 
placed, late ME. 3. The manner in which a 
jewel is * set ’ or mounted ; concr . the frame or 
bed (of precious metal or the like) in which a 
jewel is set 1815. b. transf. and fig. A person's 
or thing's environment; literary or historical 
background, or the like X841. 4. The manner 

in which a poem or form ol words is set to 
music ; a piece of music composed for a par- 
ticular poem, etc. 1879. 5. Plastering. The 

finishing coat of plaster, the s. coat 1823. 

3. b. The 8. of the piece is charming 1885. 

II. Senses related to intr. uses of Set v. i. 
The sinking of a heavenly body towards and 
below the horizon ; the quarter or direction in 
which a heavenly body sets. Also, the fall of 
night or darkness, late ME. 9. The process or 
fact of becoming set, hard, or stiff ; coagulation 
1791. 3. The flowing of a current in a particu- 

lar direction ; the direction of flow 1595. 

1. fig. The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its s. Wobdsw. 3. fig. The 
powerful s. of the current of human motive and in- 
clination 1875. 

Comb . ; b. coat* a finishing coat of fine plastering, 
•pole, a pole, esp. one used by wild-fowlers for pro- 
pelling a boat or punt on mud-banks, securing 
wounded birds, etc. ; -rule, a composing-rule. 

+ Setting dog. 1611. «= Setter 1 . 6.-1835. 
Settle (se-t’l), sb. [OE. sell : — OTeut. 
*setlo - : — pre-Teut. *scdlo-, cogn. w. L. sella 
(: — *sedla), f. Indo-European root *sed - ; see Sit 
v.] ti. Something to sit upon ; a chair, bench, 
stool, etc. -1483. a. spec. A long wooden bench, 
usu. with arms and a high back, and having a 
locker or box under the seat 1553. 3. A ledge, 

raised platform 1611. 

Settle (se’tT), v. [OE. setlan, f. j*//seat, 
place of rest ; see prec.) . I. To seat, place. 
+ 1. trans. To seat ; to put in a seat or place of 
rest ; also, to cause to sit down -1692. a. To 
place (material things) in order, or in a con 
venient or desired position ; to adjust (e.g. one’s 
clothing) 15x5. 3. To place (a person) in an 

attitude of repose, so as to be undisturbed for 
a time. Chiefly reft. 151 *5. b. pass. To be in- 
stalled in a residence, to nave completed one's 
arrangements for residing 1643. 4. To cause 

to take up one’s residence in a place ; esp. to 
establish (a body of persons) as residents m a 
town or country ; to plant (a colony) 1573. b. 
To fix or establish permanently (one’s abode, 
residence, etc, ) 1569. c. To assign to (a person) 
a legal domicile in a particular parish. Chiefly 
pass. 157a. d. To furnish (a place) with in- 
habitants or settlers 1702. t5* To fix (some- 

thing) in (a person's heart, mind, etc.) -169a 
t6. To set firmly on a foundation j to fix (a 
foundation) securely -1666. 

s. He adjusted the cock of his hat a-new, settled his 
sword-knot Stssle. 3. The man. .settled her com- 
fortably in the stern-sheets 1893. b. We were soon 
settled in barracks 1837. 4. Maryland. .was first 

settled by Roman Catholics 1830. 6. Before the 

mnuntaines were Mtled..was I begotten 
(Geneva) Prov. viii. #5. 
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II. To come to rest after flight or wandering* 
x. intr. Of a bird, flying insect : To take up a 
position of rest from flight; to alight on some- 
thing ME. b. Of things, esp. flying or floating 
objects, also transf and fig. of darkness, silence, 
etc. : To come down and remain, late ME. 0* 
To come together from dispeision or wander- 
ing ; esp. Hunting, (of hounds) to keep steadily 
to the scent, late ME. 3. Of things : To lodge, 
come to rest, in a definite place after wandering 
1622. b. Of pain or disease : To establish itself 
in or on a definite part of the body 1594* c. 
Of the wind : To become * set 9 in (at, into ) a 
specified quarter 1626. d. Of affections, etc. 1 
To come after wandering to, become fixed on, 
an object 1628. 4. Of persons : To cease from 
migration and adopt a fixed abode ; to establish 
a permanent residence, become domiciled. Also 
with down , in. 1627. b. Of a people : 'I o take 
up its abode in a foreign country. Also, to estab- 
lish a colony. 1682. 5. to s. oneself ( sense I. 
3). To t. in : (a\ to dispose oneself for remain- 
ing indoors ; (b) now, to establish oneself in 
new quarters. 1818. 

1. The common blue fly which settles on meat 1875. 
b. A deep gloom settled on his spirits 1770. 3. b. 

A cough settled on her chest 1R56. 4. My F.iiher 

being a Foreigner of Bremen, who settled first at Hull 
Dk For. 5. Like a clamour of the rooks.. eie they 
s. for the night Tennyson. 

HI. To descend, sink down ; to lower. [From 
sense II. 1.] 1. To sink down gradually by or 

as by its own weight. Of the ground : To sub- 
side. Of a structure : To sink downwards from 
its proper level. ME. s. Naut . a. Of a ship: 
To sink gradually; also with down X819. b. 
trans. To diminish the height of, to reduce to 
a lower level (a deck, topsail) 1625. 3. intr. Of 

soil, loosely compacted materials 1 To subside 
into a solid mass. Of new masonry or brick- 
work : To become consolidated by its own 
weight and drying of the mortar. 1560. b. 
trans. To cause to subside into a solid mass ; 
to consolidate. Also with down, home. 1611. 

1. The .. Pier .. was observed to s. 1751. a. a. The 
ship was evidently settling now Fast by the head 
Byron. 3. Roads s. in spring afler frost and rain 
iBa8. b. Then give the whole a good watering to s 
the soil 1845. 

IV. To come or bring to rest after agitation. 

1. intr. Of a liquid : To become still after agita- 
tion or fermentation, so that the suspended 
particles or impurities are separated as scum 
or sediment, late ME. b. trans. To cause 
(liquor) to deposit dregs or work off impurities, 
to clarify 1599. a. intr. Of suspended particles 
or impurities in a liquid : To come to rest after 
agitation or disturbance; now chiefly, to sink 
to the bottom as sediment. Also to s . out. late 
ME. 3. To subside, calm down ; to become 
composed 1578. 4. trans. To quiet, tranquil- 

lize, compose (a person, his mind, nerves, etc.) ; 
to allay (passion) 1530. b. To s. the stomach : 
to check vomiting or nausea 1662. 5. To quiet 

with a blow ; to knock down dead or stunned ; 
to ‘ do for ' 1611. 0. intr. To come to an end 

of a series of changes or fluctuations and assume 
a definite form 01 condition. Also to s. denvn 
(to). 1684. b. Of the weather : To become 
steadily fine. Also, to s. (in) for : to come 
gradually to a steady condition of (rain, frost* 
etc.). 1719. 

3. Then till the fury of hi a Highness© s. Come not 
before him Shaks. Maurice Blake was too excited . . 
to s. at once to sleep 1896. 4. Hoping that sleep 

might s. his brains, with all haste they got him to bed 
Bunyak. 5. There ’s nothing will a me but a Bullet 
Swift. Phr. To s. (a person 1 *) hash \ see Hash sb. 9. 
6. This smile should not s. into a simper 1859. 

V. To render or become stable or permanent ; 
to fix or become fixed in a certain condition. 
1. trans. To ensure the stability or permanence 
of (a condition of things, a quality, power, etc.), 
late ME. a. To fix, make steadfast or constant 
(a wavering, irresolute or doubting person, 
heart, mind, etc.), late ME. 3* trefl. To fix 
one's attention upon an object ; to make up 
one's mind to do something | to set oneself 
steadily to some employment Now usu., to 
compose oneself after excitement or restlessness 
and apply oneself quietly to work. (Often with 
down.) Also intr. in the same senses. 153a 
4. trans. To secure or confirm (a person) sis a 
position of authority, an office; to establish in an 
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office, an employment 1548. b. (Chiefly Sc. and 
C/.S.) To appoint (a minister) to the charge of a 
parish ; also, to appoint a minister to (a parish) 
17x9. 5. To establish (a person) in the matri- 

monial state. Now chiefly reft, and pass . 1566. 
b. intr . 4 To establish a domestic state* (J.) 
17x8. 6. trans. To secure (payment, property, 

title) to , on, or upon (a person) by decree* ordi- 
nance, or enactment 1625. b. Of a private 
individual : To secure (property, succession) 
to, on, or upon (a person) by means of a deed 
of settlement i66x. 7. To subject to permanent 

regulations, to set permanently in order, place 
on a permanent footing (institutions, govern- 
ment) ; to bring (a language) into a permanent 
form 1597. b. To s. one's estate , one's affairs : 
to arrange for the disposal of one's property, 
the payment of one's debts, etc., esp. with a 
view to one’s death, retirement from business, 
etc. 1652. 

1. *TLh hard to s. order once again Tknnvson. 3. 
When 1 s. myself down to my pursuits 1833. She 
went down into the drawing-room, and could not 
s. to anything 1865. 5. Phr. To s, in ike world or 

in life . b. Why don't you marry, and a.? Swift. 
6. The statute settling the present title to the Crown 
1B63. b. l..have settled upon him a gdud Annuity 
for 'Life Addison. 7. To s. the Government on a 
Parliamentary basis 1874. Tyndale, Coverdale, and 
Cranmer had done so much to a. our language 1886. 
b. 1 . . made my Will, settled my estate, ana took leave 
of my friends Stbclk, 

VI. To fix (what is uncertain), to decide fa 
question). 1. To appoint or fix definitely 
beforehand, to decide upon (a time, place, plan 
of action, price, conditions, etc.) 1596. b. To 
fix by mutual agreement 1620. c. intr . To 
come to a decision ; to decide to do something ; 
to decide upon (a plan of action, an object of 
choice) 1782. 9. trans. To decide (a question, 

a matter of doubt or discussion) ; to bring to 
an end (a dispute) 1651. b. Law. To decide 
(a case) by arrangement between the contesting 
parties. More fully, to s. out of court. 1900. c. 
To put beyond dispute (a principle, fact) by 
authority or argument 1733. 8* intr. To come 

to terms or agreement with a person 1527. b. 
To make an arrangement to compound with a 
creditor 1838. 4. trans. To close (an account) 

by a money payment ; to pay (an account, bill, 
score) 1687. b. absot. or intr. To settle accounts 
by payment. Chiefly const, with. 1788. 

s. Then it ’s as good as settled 1891. b. We have at 
last settled that Business 1687. c* But settling upon 
new clothes is so trying Hardy. a. In settling the 
value of a copyhold fine 1883. The dispute at Llan- 
dulas quarries has been settled 1886. 4. b. The 

1 settling 1 days occur twice in each month, when the 
transactions of the preceding fortnight are settled for 
in cash 1873. 

Settled (se*t’ld), ppl. <u 1556. [f. prec. + 
-ed >.] In various senses of the vb. ; firmly 
fixed, established, determined, etc. ; b. spec. 
(Of weather of a specified kind.) Established 
and maintaining itself without change 1628 ; 
(of weather without specification) calm and fine 
1717. Hence fSc’ttledly adv., -ness. 
Settlement (sediment). 16 a6. [f. Settle 
v. +-MENT.J I. 1. The act of fixing (a person 
or thing) in a secure or steady position; the 
state of being so fixed, b. Establishment In 
life, in marriage, in an office or employment, in 
a permanent abode, (in Presbyterian churches) 
in a pastoral charge 1651. c. Logal residence 
or establishment in a particular parish, entitling 
a person to relief from the poor rates ; the right 
to relief acquired by such residence z66a. a. 
The act of settling as colonists or new-comers ; 
the act of peopling or colonicing a new country, 
or of planting a colony 1675. 

s. b. Every Man.. Applies himself.. toward the 
Attaining of his End; whether it be Honour, Wealth, 
Power, or any other sort of Advantage, or S. in the 
World 1691. 

It 1. The act or process of regulating or 
putting on a permanent footing; the act of 
establishing (public affairs, etc.) in security or 
tranquillity; a settled arrangement, an estab- 
lished order of things 1645. b. Decision of a 
question, dispute, eta ; the establishing of an 
opinion, the text of a document, etc. 1777. 9 . 

Law. The act of settling property upon a person 
or persons; the particular terms of such an 
arrangement ; the deed or instrument by which 
It is effected. Often spec. « marriage s. 2677. 
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b. U.3. A sum of money or other property 
granted to a minister on his ordination, in 
addition to his salary 1828. 3. The settling or 
payment of an account ; the act of comma to 
terms ( with a person) 172c* b. spec* The fort- 
nightly (or, for government securities, monthly) 
settling of accounts on the Stock Exchange 
1772. 4. In India : The process of assessing 

the government land-tax over a specific area 
1789. 

x. The s. that should be made after the war 1900. 
a. Your wire.. may. claim a s. out of it for herself 
and her children 1858. 

III. x. The act of settling and clarifying after 

agitation or fermentation x 6 a 6 . 9. A sinking 

down or subsidence (of a structure, loose earth, 
etc.) 1793. 3. The process of beaiming calm 

or tranquil 1837. 

IV, An assemblage of persons settled in a 
locality. x. A community of the subjects of a 
state settled in a new country; a tract of country 
so settled, a colony, esp. one in its earlier stages 
1697. n. In the outlying districts of America 
and the Colonies : A small village or collection 
of houses. Also, the huts forming the living 
quarters of the slaves on a plantation. 1827. 
3. An establishment in the poorer quarters of 
a large city where educated men or women live 
in daily personal contact with the working class 
for co-operation in social reform 1884. 

x. Bach s.i see Back a. x. Straits Settlements, 
the British possessions in tho Malay Peninsula. 

Settler (se tlw). 1598. [f. Settle v. + 

-er a .J x. One who or a thing which settles, 
fixes, decides, etc. to. colloq. Something that 
settles or * does for* a person, a finisher; a 
crushing or finishing blow, shot, speech, etc. 
1744. 9. One who settles in a new country ; a 

colonist 1695. g **. One w ho aettles in a 
place as a resident 1815. 8* Law. — Settlor 

1800. 4. A pan or vat into which a liquor is 

run off to 4 settle * or deposit a sediment 1674. 

1. b* This was a a. I 1 could make no answer to that 
Hogg. a. The half-pay provincial officers are valu- 
able settlers 1786. 

Settling (setlig), vbl. sb. 144a [-inq!.] 
The action of Settle v . x. The action of 
fixing, establishing, arranging permanently, 
deciding, coming to rest. etc. 1553. 9. The 

adjusting or liquidating of accounts ; also s. up 
1761. b. Settling day, a day appointed for 
settling accounts ; spec, the fortnightly pay-day 
on the Stock Exchange 1806. 3. The action of 

sinking down, subsiding, forming a deposit or 
sediment, eta ; also, the result otthis 1400. b. 
concr . Sediment, lees, dregs. Chiefly pi. 1594, 
Settlor (se-tl^i). 1818. [Altered f. Set- 
tlor ; see -os 2d.] Law. One who makes a 
settlement of property. 

Set-to (set, !«•). Fl. set-tos (-t**s). 1745- 

Tf. vbl. phr. set to.') a. orig. Pugilism. The 
action of 4 setting to* ; hence, a bout or round ; 
a pugilistic encounter or boxing match. b. 
gen. and fig. A fight, contest (often, a verbal 
dispute, sharp argument) 1794. c. An attack 
or 4 go ’ (at) 1801. d. Pacing. The struggle at 
the end of a race between two horses that are 
nearly equal 1842. 

Setule (srtittl, se tlwl). x8a6. [ad. mod. L. 
setula (also used), dim. of seta Seta.] A small 
seta or bristle. Hence Se*tulose 9 Se tulona 
adjs. covered with setulcs. 

Setwall (se'twgl). ME. [a.AF . xedewale 
— OF. citoual, ritual, etc., ad. mecLL. *xcdoaU, 
va r, xedoarium , ad. Arab, zedwdr ; see Zedo- 
ary .1 fz. — Zedoary --1640. 9. The plant 

valerian, Valeriana pyrenaica 1548. 

|J Seve (sfv). 1749. [F., ** sap.] The fine- 
ness and strength of flavour proper to a wine. 
Seven (seVn), a. and sb. [Com. Teut* : 
OE, seofon 1— OTeut. *sebun, cogn.w. Skr. sapid, 
Gr. 1 md, L. septan, OSL sedmf . J The cardinal 
number next after six, represented by the sym- 
bols 7, VII, vii. A. adj. 1. In concord with a 
sb. expressed, b. Used predic. 1629. e. Used 
(a) symbolically, often denoting completion or 
perfection (esp. in echoes of the Bible), or (b) 
typically, in expressions of time, etc. for a large 
number or quantity OE. 9. With ellipsis of bd. 
OE. 3. a. Multiplying another numeral OE. 
b. Coupled with a higher (cardinal or ordinal) 
numeral, so as to form a compound (cardinal I 
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or ordinal) numeral OE. c. Forming fractional 
numerals z 706. 

x. When s. gins succeed each other In one family 
1865. days, a weeks the period of the Creations 
in England a common term of imprisonment. S. 
month ? ckildj one horn at the seventh month; a 
type of weakluiess. b. The stars in her hair were 
a Rossrm. C. Add thy Spear, A Weavers beam, 
and s.-timee»folded shield Milt. iThis e. yearns, 
etc. ( = a long period), a. Sure It is no sin no, Or 
of the deadly seuen it is the least Shaks. S. (i.e 
hours) o' idef the, fa) clock \ also simply A ; half 
Past s., s. fifteen, etc. To be more than 1, to 
'know one’s way about*. The S., (a) the seven 
deacons of Acts vi. 5 ; f( 3 ) The Seven Sages of Greece 
(see Sack sb* B) ; (c) the seven Argive heroes that 
made war against Thebes. 3. Tomorrow I may he 
Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n Thousand Years 
Fitzgerald. b. The seuen and sixtieth Chapter 
*57 9. Slashed by a-and -twenty wounds Caelvls. 

Special collocations : 3 . bishops, those who pro- 
tested against James II's Declaration of Indulgence in 
1688. S. champions, the national saints of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, France, Spain, ana 
ItAly, viz. George, Andrew^David, Patrick, Denys, 
James, and Anthony. S. Seat, the Arctic, Ant- 
arctic, North and South Pacific, North and South 
Atlantic, and Indian Oceans. 

B. sb. 1. The abstract number seven OE. a. 
A set of seven persons or things 159a b. A 
playing card marked with seven pips 1656. tg. 
In the game of hazard, with ref. to the throwing 
of a main >1839. 4. A person or thing num- 

bered seven in a set or series, e.g. in an eight- 
oared boat, the rower occupying the seat behind 
stroke. Also number s. 1830. 

x. At sixes and sevens i see Six sb. a. a. Of euery 
cleano beast thou shah take to thee by seuens Gin. 
vii. 2. b. With the a and eight of diamonda 1783. 
3. Seven's the main: see Maim A gambling- 
house, whence many a bout of seven 's-tbe-main.. has 
been had Thackkray. 

Comb.: B.-bore. a shot-gun with calibre seven | 
•gills, a shark of the genus Heptanckus or Noii- 
danus. 

Seven-day («, -days’, at t rib. phr. Z797. 
z. Consisting of or extending over seven days 
or a week 2823. a, Seven-day(s disease, a form 
of tetanus 1797. 

Sevenfold (seVnMd), a. and adv. [OE. 
seofonfeald', see Seven and -fold.] A. adj. 
1. Consisting of seven together or seven in one ; 
having seven parts, divisions, elements, or units, 
b. Theol. [tr. eccl. L. septiformis.') Applied to 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost enumerated in 
Isaiah xi. 2 ; see also Rev. i. 4. OE. 9. Seven 
times as great or numerous; seven times in- 
creased or repeated. Hence, typically — very 
great, strong, etc. OE. 8- Seven in number. 
poet. 26x4. 

x. From seuen fold Nilus toTaprobany Gkkknb. b. 
Thou the anointing Spirit art. Who dost thy a gifts 
impart i6»> a. At night of superstition and un- 
belief 1870. 3. Thebes of the gates s. Mo* we. 

B. adv. In a sevenfold manner or degree j 
seven times. Hence, exceedingly, greatly. ME. 
The pupuLuion. .has multiplied a. Macaulay. 
Se*ven-hilled, a. 1608. Standing on seven 
hilts ; epithet of the city of Rome. 
Se-ven-leagtie(d, a. 1799. Sevendeague(d 
boots [F. bottes de sept lieues J, the boots in the 
fairy story of Hop o r my Thumb, which enabled 
the wearer to cover seven leagues at each steps 
Hence alius. — of enormous site or speed. 
Sevenpence (seVnpfns). 167 z. [f. Seven 
4 Pence.] A sum equal to seven pennies. 
Sevenpenny (scVupSni), a. late ME. 
[See Penny j b.] Costing or valued at seven- 
pence ; hence, f trifling, contemptible. 

Seven sister*. ME. l. The Pleiades. 
9. Hist. Seven cannon, resembling each other 
in size and make, cast by Robert Borthwick 
and used at the battle of Flodden 1513. 
Seven sleepers* OE. [tr.L. septemdvrmi- 
eutej,] Seven youths of Ephesus said to have 
hidden in a cave during the Dacian persecution 
and to have slept there (or several hundred 
years. Also occas* transf. in sing. 
fSeven stars* [OE. seofon sleormn .] «- 
The Pleiades, b. The Great Bear* -i860. 
Seventeen (sevWn, seVnttn; see -term), 
a. and sb. [OE. seofontUne , -tdne, ~tfne\ see 
Seven and -teen.] The cardinal number next 
after sixteen, composed of ten and seven, repre- 
sented by the symbols 17, XVII, xvii. A- adj. 
i* In concord with a sb. expressed. Also, 
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qualifying * higher numeral, a. With various 
ellipses, esp. of years ME. 

i. Thera was an old woman toss'd in a blanket, S. 
times as high as the moon 17 . • a. From seuentene 
to seuen and twentie (the most dangerous tyme of all 
a mans life) Ascham. Sweet used typically for the 
most attractive period of a girl s life. 

B. sb. The abstract number seventeen ; the 
symbol representing this 1594* 

Seventeenth (sev’nt/‘Dj>, seVnt/n», a. and 
sb. [OE. seofontioja ; see prec. and -tee nth.] 
A. adj. The ordinal number corresponding to 
the cardinal seventeen ; qualifying a sb. ex- 
pressed or implied. B. sb. 1. A seventeenth 
part 1738. a. Mus. A note seventeen degrees 
above or below a given note (both notes being 
counted) ; the interval between, or consonance 
of, two notes seventeen degrees apart ; a chord 
containing this interval 159 7. 

Seventh (seVn», a. and si. [OE. (An- 
glian) sea-, siofynda, ME. sevende : — OTeuL 
*setfun/>o- ; also ME. seven the, a new formation 
on Seven and -th.] The ordinal number 
corresponding to the cardinal Seven. A. adj. 
1. In concord with a sb. expressed or under- 
stood. b. With various ellipses 1598. a. S. 
heaven \ see Heaven sb. 1818. 3. - Seventh- 
ly {rare ) 1576. 

s.D. He ordered me to picket two squadrons of the 

B. sb. 1. — Seventh part 1557. a. Mus. a. A 
note seven degrees above or oelow a given note 
(both notes being counted) ; the note immedi- 
ately below the octave in a scale - leading note. 
b. The interval between two notes seven degrees 
apart, c. (In full, chord of the s.) A chord con- 
sisting of a note together with its third, fifth, 
and seventh ; denominated from that note of 
the scale which forms the root, as dominant s. % 
tonic s. 1591. 

Se*venth-day. 1684. The seventh day of 
the week, Saturday; the (Jewish) Sabbath ; 
transf. Sunday 1693. b. In the designations 
of bodies of Christians who observe the seventh 
day of the week (Saturday) as the principal 
day of rest and religious observance 1684. 

b. S. ajventtsts, a milleuarian sect holding Sabba- 
tarian principles. JT. Baptist : ace Sabbatarian sb. 3. 

Seventhly (seVn)>li), adv. 153a. [f. 

Seven th a. + -LY a .J In the seventh place (in 
an enumeration), b. as sb. with ref. to the heads 
ol a sermon 1815 

Seventieth (seVntieJi), a. ME. [f. next 
+ -eth y -th. ] The ordinal numeral correspond- 
ing to the cardinal Seventy. 

Seventy (seVnti), a. and sb. [OE. ( hund )- 
seofontir ; see Seven and -TY. ] A. adj. 1. The 
cardinal number equal to seven tens, repre- 
sented by 70, LXy, or lxx : a. with sb. ex- 
pressed or implied, b. With various ellipses, 
late M E. a. In comb. w?th numbers below ten 
(ordinal and cardinal), as seventy-one , one ands. % 
s. and one , seventy first ; often with ellipsis (e. g. 
of years) ME. 

1. A ship.. that carried s. guns Clarendon. b. My 
first friendship at sixteen, was contracted with a roan 
of s. Pont. The .S'., (a) the a disciples of our Lord 
whose mission is recorded in Luke x. 1 1 (b) m Skptua- 
cint. a. S.-five (=* F. soixantequinne), a French 
rapid firing 75 mux. field gun. S.four, aahip carrying 
a -four guns (now Hist.). S. twos, s.-tvtomo f = jamo), 
the size of the page of a book in which each leal is one 
a -second part of a whole sheet. 

B. sb. 1. A set of seventy persons or things 
1590. a. The seventies : the decade 70 to 79 In 
a century or in a person's life 1865. 

Seven year(«, -years', attrib. phr. 1 593. 
Consisting of or lasting for seven years ; haring 
a period of seven years. 

t These (this) seven years day , this long time. Seven 
Years' IVar, the third Silesian war (1736-63), in which 
Austria, France, Russia, Saxony, and Sweden were 
allied against Frederick II of Prussia. 

Sever (se'Vai), v. late ME. [a. AF. severer, 
OF. sevrtr to wean:— -pop. L. *scperare , L. 
teparare to Separate.] L tram. 1. To put 
apart, set asunder (two or more persons or 
things, or one from another), tb. To part or 
remove by some technical process (a substance) 
from another with which it is combined or 
mixed -1796. tc. (In Biblical language.) To 
set apart or segregate for a special purpose. 
Also with out. -1718. a. To separate in thought 
or idea; to distinguish, treat as distinct; to 
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mark oflf from, late ME. 3. To keep distinct 
or apart r>y an intervening barrier or space. Of 
the intervening medium : To occupy the spaoe 
or interval between, late ME. 4. To divide 
into (two or more) parts. Now rare or Obs. 
exc. as in 5. late ME. 5. To part or divide 
suddenly or forcibly ; to cut in two, cleave or 
rend asunder, late ME. b. To break up, scatter, 
disperse fan assemblage or company of indi- 
viduals). Now rare, late ME. 6. ‘ To part by 
violence from the rest * (J.) ; to separate sudden- 
ly and forcibly ; to cut, tear, or pull off 1636. 
7. Law. a. To divide (a joint estate) into inde- 
pendent parts 1544. b. To detacn (growing 
fruit or trees, minerals, fixtures, etc.) from the 
soil 160a. c. To separate and remove (one of the 1 
plaintiffs in a joint action, when he is nonsuited) 
1603. d. To part (two or more defendants) in 
their trial 1660. 8. absol. To make a separation 

or division (between), rare . 16x1. 

s. I .east harm Befall thee sever'd from me Milt. 
Her lips are sever'd as to speak Tennyson. A revo- 
lution which severed England from the papacy 1856. 

a. He is a poor Divine that cannot k. the good from 

the bad 1654. 3. Immense The space that severed 

us! Wordsw. 5. Thus it was that this great tie was 
severed iS6x. 6. 1 struck, and with a single blow The 
tangled root 1 severed Wordsw. 

II. intr. 1. Of a person s To go away,part, 
be sundered from. Of two or mores To be 
separated, quit each other, go asunder, part, 
late ME. b. Of things 1545. c. Of a whole or 
aggregate: To part, become divided, be sepa- 
rated into parts, late ME. 9. Law. a. Of two 
or more defendants : To plead independently 
1635. b. Of joint tenants : To divide their join- 
ture 1895. 

1. Ac fond kiss, and then we s. Burns, a a* The 
defendants had severed in their defence to the action 
1884. Hence Severable a. capable of being severed. 

Several (se-vtfr&l), a. t adv. } and sb. late 
ME. [a. AF., ad. med.L. separalis, f. L . separ 
separate, distinct.] A, adj. L Existing apart, 
separate, fi. Having a position, existence, or 
status apart; separate, distinct -1707. 9. 

Qualifying a pL sb. : Individually separate, 
different 1445. b. In legal use: More than 
one 1531. 3. Being one of a number of in- 
dividuals of the same class 1543. 4. As a 

vague numeral : Of an indefinite (but not large) 
number exceeding two or three ; more than two 
or three but not very many. (The chief current 
sense.) 1661. +b. A good many -1753* c. 

ellipt. and absol., esp. followed by of 1685. +5. 

Of diverse origin or composition -1674. 

1. The Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook, are s. Men 
Drydkn. a It seems to have been built at s. times, 
and by different Persons 171a Three a pillars, each 
a rough-hewn stone Wordsw. Now combine .These 
A propositions 1866. b. S. counts on the same cause 
of action shall not be allowed 1853. 3. Every os each 

s . : every or each individual or single ; lie kisse each 
seuerall paper, for amends Shahs. 4. Some of the 
men. .remembered.. to have seen s. strangers on the 
road S 1 evknson. C. There are still s. of these Topicks 
that are far fiom being exhausted Addison. 

IL Pertaining to an individual person or tiling. 
1. Chiefly Law. (Opp. to common.) Private ; 
privately owned or occupied, late ME. a. Be- 
longing, attributed, or assigned distributively 
to certain individuals referred to ; different for 
each respectively 1457. 3 » Law. (Opp. to joint.) 
Pertaining separately to each of the tenants of 
an estate, parties to a bond or suit, etc. Of 
inheritance, tail : By which land is conveyed or 
entailed to two persons separately by moieties. 
Of an obligation to which several are parties : 
Enforceable against each of the parties inde- 
pendently of the others 153a. 

x. The commons.. are inclosed, made seueral 1583. 
S. fishery , a right to fi r h derived through or on 
account of ownership of the soil. a. Bid each klnde 
their severall places fill P. Fletchra While each 
pursues bis a road Wordsw. _ 3. The. .rule of law is, 
that a contract of a persons is joint and not a 1863. 

+B. adv . = Severally adv. -1777. C. sb. 
1. In several [AF. en several] : fa. Of land, 
pasture : As private property ; in private bands, 
under separate ownership, not common -1707. 

b. Separately, individually ; apart from others or 

the rest ; as a separate member, unit, etc. Now 
rare . 1586. 9. Land in private ownership 

or over which a person has a particular right ; 
chiefly, a plot of such land ; esp, enclosed pas- 
ture land, as opp. to common. Obs , exc. dial, 
1460. fb. gen, Private property or possession 
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-1649. 3. pi. fa. Particular or individual 

points, parts, or qualities ; particulars, details 
-1703. fb. Individual persons or things -1650. 
c. Several persons or things. Sc., lr., and U.S. 
1654. 

1. a. Good store of Pasture, either in a or cotmnua 
1707. b. They all, wilt fight iu seuerall then Chat- 
man, 3, a. All our abilities, gifts, natures, shapes. 
Seuerals and generals of grace Shake. b. IVifU. T. 
1. ii. 996. 

Se-veral-fold, a. f adv. t and sb. rare. 1738. 
[f. Several a. + -fold.] Used like Manifold, 
but with the implication of not very many. 

Severality (sevdrae*llti\ rare, 156a. [f. 
as prec. + -ITY.J pi. Individual or particular 
points, matters, or objects. 

Se*veralize, v. rare. 1645. [See -izr.] 
tram. To separate or distinguish (from). 
Severally (se*vdrili),o^o. late ME. [-ly *.] 
1 . Separately, individually ; each of a number 
of persons or things by himself or itself ; each 
successively or in turn. b. In legal language, 
opp. to jointly X44 7. a. Apart from others or 

from the rest ; not together or in a company ; 
independently, an A. 153a 3. Respectively 

*585* +4. Differently, variously -1644. 

x. He turned a to each for their opinion Goi.dsm. 
a Abraham, laaac, and Jacob, .to whom the Promise 
of the Blessed Seed was s. made 1709. 3, The parts 

which l and they have a taken 1837. 

Severalty (se*ver&lti). 1449. [a. AF. 

severalte , -ante ; see Several a. and -TV.] 1. 

The condition of being separate or distinct j 
separateness, distinctness, independence 9. 
Land held by an individual not joined with 
other owners. The condition of land so held ; 
a state of being owned by individuals. 1570. 

a. Till land is placed in a suite of s.,.. inclosures are 
seldom erected in any country 1814. 

Phr. In severalty [AF. en severalte]. a. Law. Of 
land : (Held) in a person’s own right without being 
joined in interest with another (opp. to joint-tenancy, 
coparcenary, and tenancy-in-common) 1 (held) as pri- 
vate enclosed property (opp. to common). b. Sepa- 
rately, apart frbm others, particularly, c. In or into 
several divisions or partA 

Severance (se-verAns). late ME. [a. AF., 
OF. sevrance, f. seifrer Sever v. ; see -ance.] 
1. The act or fact of severing; the state of 
being severed ; separation. 9. Law. a. The 
division of a joint estate into independent parts ; 
the destruction of the unity of interest in a joint 
estate 1539. b. The detaching of fruit, minerals, 
fixtures, etc. from the soil 160a. c. The separa- 
tion of two or more parties joined in a writ 1607. 

1. Our a from tbo British empire 1787. To draw., 
lines of a between truth and falsehood Gladstone. 

Severe (sM»u),«. 1548. [a. F. s&uire or 

ad. L. severus.) L Rigorous in condemnation 
or punishment x. Of persons, their disposition, 
etc. : Rigorous in one's treatment of, or attitude 
towards, offenders ; unsparing in the exaction 
of penalty ; not inclined to leniency. Also 
absol. b. Of a person's looks, demeanour, etc. : 
Betokening a severe mood or disposition 1565. 
a. Of law, judgement, punishment, discipline, 
and the like : I nvolving strict and rigorous treat- 
ment ; carried out with rigour ; not leaning to 
tenderness or laxity ; unsparing 156a. b. Of 
a compact : Stringent Of an account: Unspar- 
ingly exacted. 1591. 8* Unsparing in censure, 
criticism, or reproof 1561. 

I. His seuere wrath shall he sharpen for a sword 
Wisd. v. so. Men of s. tempers 17x5. Justice, to her- 
self a Gray. b. The lustice, . . With eyes seuere, and 
beard of form all cut Shako. # a. Severer penalties 
awaited drunkenness, dissipation, or dicing 1861. b. 
Strict and seuere Couenants Share. 3. Her very 
appearance was sufficient to silence the severest satir- 
ist of the sex Goldsm. Phr. To be a on (or upon)\ 
to peas harsh judgement upon, 1 to be hard upon 

II. Conforming to a rigorous Standard, x. 

Extremely strict in matters of conduct or be- 
haviour ; austere with oneself 1565, a. Of in- 
tellectual operations, thought, etc. : Conforming 
to an exacting standard of mental effort; rigidly 
exact or accurate ; not shrinking from what is 
toilsome or difficult 1605. 3> Of style, etc. t 

Shunning redundance or unessential ornament ; 
sober, restrained, austerely simple 1665. 

t. Coma, you are too seuere a Motaller Sum 
The Spartan manners were rough, simple, and a 1898. 
a. Truth a, by Fairy Fiction dreat Gray, absol. 
Happily to steer From grave to gay, from lively to a 
Pors. 3. Even BrummeL.was marked by the se- 
verest ■impurity in dress 1836. 
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UL Of impersonal agencies : Pressing hardly, 
rigorous. x. Of the weather, etc. : Causing 
great discomfort or injury to living things : very 
cold, wet or stormy 1676. b. Of fire or light: 
Painfully or searchingly intense (rare) 165a. 
c. Of an attack of illness or disease : Attended 
with a maximum of pain or distress, violent 
1735. a. Of pain, suffering, loss, or the like : 
Grievous, extreme 174a. 3. Of events or cir- 

cumstances, labour or exercise, a struggle, test, 
trial, etc. : Hard to sustain or endure ; arduous 
1774. 4. eolloq. (chiefly US.) A vague epithet 

denoting superlative quality ; very big or power- 
ful ; hard to beat 1834. 5 - quasi Wz/. Severely 
1599 - . 

1. This had been the severest winter that any man 
alive had known in England Evelyn, c. I finally 
caught a s. cold 1833. a. The loss inflicted on the in- 
fantry was also s. 1838. 3. The pace was too s. 1867 

£ The Lord shall scoff them, then s. Speak to them 
in his wrath Milt. Hence Seve'reness. 

Severely (sJVfr'ih), adv. [-ly *.] In n 
severe manner, in various senses ; phr. to leave 
or let s. alone, to avoid, ignore, or isolate de- 
liberately or of set purpose. 

Severity (s/Ve'rlti). 1481. [a. F .sdvdrite, 

ad. I« severitas, f. sever us Severe a. ; see -ity.J 
1. Strictness or sternness in dealing with others ; 
stern or rigorous disposition or behaviour ; 
rigour in treatment, discipline, punishment, or 
the like 1530. b. An act or instance of severity 
1538. c. Harshness of judgement, criticism, or 
rebuke. Also pi., severe rebukes or criticisms. 
x66o. d. Sternness of aspect or countenance ; 
a severe look or expression 1711. a. Strictness 
or austerity of life, morals, etc. 1481. 3. Strict- 

ness in matters of thought or intellect ; rigid 
accuracy or exactness ; undeviating conformity 
to truth or fact. Also pi. instances of this. 1638. 

4. Austere purity or simplicity of style, taste, 

etc. 1709. 5. Rigour or inclemency (of weather 

or climate) ; esp. extremity of cold 1676. 6. 
Violence or acuteness (of illness) 1808. 7. 
Grievousness (of affliction, penalties, etc.) 1849. 

x. Excessive s. in the laws Hums. c. Bacon has 
been judged with merciless s. 1884. a. He affected 
the s. of the Stoic 1741. 3. 'The process of reasoning 

called deduct io a*t absurd tun, which even the s. of 
geometry does not reject Burke. 4. The s. of French 
taste Goldsm. 7. The tax falls with excessive and 
undue s. upon one class 1893. 

Severy (se*v£ri). late ME. [ad. OF. 
+civone, civoire s — L. ciborium ClBORlUM.l 
Arch.. A bay or compartment of a vaulted roof. 
Also, a compartment or section of scaffolding. 

Seville (se*vil), a, late ME. [Name (Sp. 
Sevilla) of a city and province of Andalusia, 
used attrib.] ti. S. oil : olive oil brought from 

5. -1618. a. S. orange : the bitter orange. Citrus 
Bigaradia, used for making marmalade 1593. 

|| Sevres (s£vr), a. 1764 [Name of a town 
in France, near Paris.] The designation of a 
costly porcelain made at Sevres. Also absol. 

II Sevum (sPvifm). 1440. [L.] Suet, as 

used in pharmacy. 

Sew (sJuj, i/.i Pa. t. sewed (sJud). Pa. 
pple. sewed, sewn (sJ u n). [Com. Teut. and 
Indo-European : OE. siivan, siowan : — OTeut. 
*siwjan, cogn. w. L. sue re, Gr. (jcaa~)<rvuv , 
Skr. siv.] 1. trans . To fasten, attach, or join 
(pieces of textile material, leather, etc.) by 
passing a thread in alternate directions through 
a series of punctures made either with a needle 
carrying the thread, or with an awl ; to make 
the seams of (a garment, etc.), b. Surgery. a* 

1. up : see 4 a 150a. c. Bookbinding. To fasten 
together the sheets of (a book) by passing a 
thread or wire backwards and forwards through 
the back fold of each sheet, so as to attach it 
to the bands : dist. from stitch 1637. a. absol. 
and intr. To work with a needle and thread 
X450. g. trans . « s. up : see 4 b ME. 4. S. up. 
a. To close (an orifice, a wound, also anything 
that envelops) by stitching the edges together 
1490. b. To enclose in a cover or receptacle 
and secure it by sewing x6xx. c. slang, (a) To 
tire out (a horse) i8a6. (b) To tire out, exhaust 
(a person) ; to nonplus, bring to a standstill ; 
to put hors de combat ; to outwit, cheat, swindle 
1837. (c) To make hopelessly drunk 1839. 

x. Shoes, That are wel sowed 1576. ToS. on a But- 
ton 1855. 3. The diamonds were sewed into her habit 
TiiACKsaAV. 4. C. ( b ) 1 Busy ! 1 replied Peil ; * I'm 


completely sewn up * Dickens. Hence Sewed (s#ad) 
ppl. a. joined, etc. by stitching (esp. of books). Sewer 
(sdiraj) sb.* one who sews. 

fSew, 1/.2 1440. [Back-formation from 

Se wer j£. 8 ] trans. To place (food) on the table 
as a sewer does ; intr. to act as a sewer -1609. 

Sew (si u) t v. 3 1513. [a. OF. *sewer t aphet. 
f. essewer , essever : — pop. L. * ex aqua re, {. L, 
ex- out + aqua water.] x. trans. 'To drain, draw 
off the water from. Now dial. a. intr. Of a 
liquid : To ooze out. (Said also of the contain- 
ing vessel.) Now dial. 1565. 3. Naut . Of a 
ship : To be grounded or high and dry ; to have 
its water-line (so much) above the water 1588. 

3. If the water has left her two feet, she has sued 
two feet 1882. 

Sewage (siw'cdjj), sb. 1834. [Formed 
after Sewer .wV 1 by substitution of suffix ; see 
-AGE.] x. Refuse matter conveyed in sewers, 
a. * Skweragl 1, 2. tyre. 1834. 

1. fig. The literary &. which is pouring forth from 
the Paris press 1884. 

attrib. and Comb . : a. farm, a farm on which s. irri- 
gation is practised ; so s. farming ; s. grass, grass 
grown on Imid fertilized by s. ; B. irrigation, the 
system of disposing of liquid a. by turning it on to 
land. Hence Sew*age v. trans. to irrigate or ferti- 
lize with s ; to drain with sewers. 

Sewellel (s/wcdgl). 18x4. [Columbia 
River Indian.] A small rodent, Ilablodon ru - 
fus, of the Western coast of the U.o. Called 
also mountain- beaver. 

Sewer (siA'aj), sbA late ME. [a. AF. 
OF. (north-eastern) sc(u)wiere channel to carry 
off overflow from a fishpond : — L. *exaquaria. 
f. *exaquare (L. ex- out + aqua water). ) x. An 
artificial watercourse for draining marshy land 
and carrying off surface water into a river or the 
sea. Also water-s. a. An artificial channel or 
conduit, now usu. covered and underground, for 
carrying off and discharging waste water and 
the refuse from houses and towns 1606. 

a. Common s., a drain through which all or a large 
part of the sewage of a town passes, a main drain 
collecting and dischaiging the contents of auxiliary 
drains : fig'. London ! the needy villain’s general home 
The common s. of Paris, and of Home Johnson. 

Comb. : B.-air, gas, atmospheric air mixed with gas 
formed by the decomposition of sewage; -rat, the 
brown rat ( Mus decumanus) common in sewers and 
diama. Hence Sewer v. trans. to furnish (a town, 
road, etc.) with a system of sewers. 

Sewer (siH-a-O, sb . 2 Now Hist, late ME. 
[Aphetic a. AF. aueour, f. OF. asseoir to 
cau^e to sit, seat : — L. assidere, f. ad + sedcre to 
sit. ] An attendant at a meal who superintended 
the arrangement of the table, the seating of 
the guests, and the tasting and serving of the 
dishes. Formerly an officer of the Royal House- 
hold. 

The s. with savoury meats Dish after dish, served 
them Cowpkr. 

Sewerage (siwared-O. *834. [f. Sewer 

jtf. 1 4- -AGE.] 1. Drainage by means of sewets ; 
a system of draining by sewers. a. concr. 
Sewers collectively ; the system of sewers drain- 
ing a particular locality 1834. 3. Sewage 1851. 

Sewin (si«*in). 153a. [Origin obsc.] A 
fish of the salmon tribe (Salmo ccmbricus or 
erwx), the bull-trout, found in Welsh rivers. 
Sewing (aJudn), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Sew vJ 
+ -ing M 1. The action of Sew v . 1 ; the use 
of a needle and thread ; the uniting of pieces 
of material, etc. by this means, a. concr. Work 
sewn ; materials to be sewn ; the stitches or 
seams of anything, late ME. 3. pi. Sewing 
thread or silk 1844. 

attrib. and Comb, as s.-class, -cotton, -maid, etc.; 
S.-macbine, a machine which perforin* the opera- 
tion of sewing. 

Sewn (s^n), ///. a. 1866. [pa. pple. of 
Sew a. 1 ] Stitched, fastened by means of sewing. 
Chiefly with prefix, as hand-*., machines. 

Sex (seks), sb. late ME. [ad. 1 ... sexus.] 
1. Either of the two divisions of organic beings 
distinguished as male and female respectively; 
the males or the females (esp. of the human race) 
viewed collectively. a. Quality in respect of 
being male or female 1526. 3. The distinction 
between male and female in general. In recent 
use : The sum of those differences in the struc- 
ture and function of the reproductive organs on 
the ground of which beings are distinguished 
as male and female, and of the other physio- 


logical differences consequent on these; the 
class of phenomena with which these differences 
are concerned 1631. ^[4. Used, by confusion, 

in senses of Sect 1575. 

s.The f airier), gentte{r\ sofit(er), iveah(er) s., the 
devout s., the second s. t the female sex, women. The 
sterner s., men. The s the female sex (now rare). 
Cf. F. * (bean) sexe. 7. Organs of s., the reproduc- 
tive organs in sexed animals or plants 
Comb. B.-cell, a reproductive cell, with either male 
or female function ; a sperm-cell of an egg-cell. b. 
Characterized by excessive or morbid consciousness 
of sex; pertaining to the reactions of a member of one 
sex to a member of the other; as sex appeal, instinct, 
hi ge. 

Sex (seks\ v. 1884. [f. prec.] trans. To 
determine the sex of, by anatomical examina- 
tion ; to label as male or female. 

Sex- (seks), repr. L sex six in comb, (ns in 
sexennis Sexennial), occurs in many mod. 
f» >rmations, chiefly scientific or technical. 

x. Forming parasynthetic compounds, os sex Jocular, 
sex radiate, adjs ; sexdi'gital, -di'gitate(d) adjs., 
having six digits (fingers or toes); aexdi'gltlsm, 
the condition of having six digits ; aexdi’gitiat, 
one who has six digits. b. C.nem. In the name of 
classes of compounds, denoting the presence of six 
atoms, molei ules, or combining proportions of the sub- 
stance indicated by the second pait of the compound, 
as sexderyl, etc. Also in sex va'lent a., having an 
equivalence <>♦ six, combining with or replacing six 
hydrogen atoms. a. Combined with a numerical 
element: sexdecimo - Skxto-dkciwo ; aexmille*- 
nary, -mille’nial adjs., of 6,000 years. 
Sexagenarian (seksAd^lne-'niin), a. and 
sb. 1738. [f. L. scxagenanus\ see next and 

-IAN.] A- adj. Of the age of sixty years. Also, 
characteristic of one sixty years old. 186a. B. 
sb. A person sixty years old 1738. Hence 
Sexagena*rianism, the state of being sixty 
years old. 

Sexagenary (seksje’d^/hari), a. and sb. 

1594. [ad. E. sexagenarius, f. sexaeeni sixty 
each, distributive of sexaginta sixty.] A. adj. 
1. Math. Of or belonging to the nnmlier 60; 
composed of or proceeding by sixties; pertain- 
ing to a scale of numbers of which the modulus 
is 60. a. «* prcc. A. 1638. 

x. S. arithmetic — Sexac.ksimal arithmetic. 
table, a table of proportion.il parts which shows at 
sight thr* product or quotient of any two bcxagenaiy 
numbers. 

B. sb. +1. Math., Astr. = Sexagesimal B. 
-1728. a. ■*» prec. B. Now tare or Obs. 1814. 
Se xagene. Also in L. form. 1570. { ad. 
mod. I., sexagena, fern. sing. f. L. pi sexageni, 
-x, -a ; see prec.] Math. A quantity or number 
multiplied by sixty or a power of sixty ; an arc 
of sixty degrees. 

Sexagesima (seks£dxe*simfi). late ME. 
[eccl. L., fern. (sc. die i) of I« sexagesimus 
sixtieth, f. sexaginta sixty.] In full S. Sunday : 
the second Sunday before Lent 
SeTagp^imal 1 {teks&dgesim&l), a. and sb. 
1685. [ad. med.L. sexagesima l is, f. L. sexa- 
gestmus, ordinal of sexaginta.] A. adj. Proceed- 
ing by sixties; esp. pertaining to, involving, or 
based upon division into sixty equal parts (as 
seconds and minutes), b. S. fraction', a frac- 
tion whose denomination is 60 or a power of 60 
1685. 

.S', arithmetic , a method of computation based upon 
the number 60. .S', table es Skxagknaky table. 

B. sb. pi. Sexagesimal fractions ; also, the 
system 01 sexagesimal fractions 1685. Hence 
Sexage'simally adv. into sixtieths. 

Sexcentenary (seks,Be*nt/n&ri), a. and sb. 
1779. [In A. i, f. L. j excenteni 600 each j in 
A. a and B, f. Sex- + Centenary.] A. adj. 1. 
Pertaining to the number 600. 9. Relating to 

a period of 600 years 1864. B. sb. The six- 
hundredth anniversary (of an event) 1885. 
Sexed (sekst), a. 1598. [f Sfx \b. + 

1. Pertaining to one or both of the sexes 
(specified by a prefixed word). 9. Of an animal 
or plant : Having sex ; not neuter or asexual. 
1891. Also with prefixed adv., as highby s,, 
over-s . 

Sexennial (sekseTii&l), a. 1646. [f. L. 
sexennis or sexennium + -al i.] Continuing for 
a period of six years ; occurring every six years. 
Hence Sexe*nnially adv. 

Sexfoil (se’ksfoil), a. and sb. 1688. [f. 
Sex-, after trefoil, etc.] A. adj. Having sis 
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foliations 1848. B. sb. Arch , . and Her. — Six- 
foil 1688. So Se'scfoiled a. - A. 

Sexi-, occas. used as comb, form of L. sex 
six : Se'xlfld * sexjid (see Sex- z). Sexlsylla*- 
blc a., of six syllables ; so Sexisy'Uable. 

Sexless (se*ksl6s), a. 1598. [f. Sex sb. + 
-LESS.] Without sex ; lacking the characteris- 
tics of sex ; asexual, b. Nat. Hist . — Neuter 
a. 4. 1827. Hence Se'xless-ly adv. , -ness. 

Sexpartite (sekspa-Jtait), -a. 1760. [ad. 

mod.L. sexpartitus ; see Sex- and Partite a.] 
Divided into or consisting of six parts. 

Sext (sekst). late ME. [In z, ad. L. sexta 
(sc. hora hour), fem. of sextus sixth. In a. ad. L. 
sextus (sc. liber book). In 3, ad. L. sexta (sc. 
pars part).] z. Reel . The third of the lesser 
canonical hours; so called because belonging 
orig. to the sixth hour of the day (midday). 
Also pi, a. Reel. The sixth book added to the 
Decretals by Pope Boniface VIII. 1656. a. 
Mus. a. An interval of a sixth, b. An organ 
stop of two ranks of pipes having an interval of 
a sixth between them Z876. 

Sextan Cse-kstin), a. 1657. [ad. mod. L. 
sextana (sc. febris fever), f. L. sextus sixth ; see 
-an I. z.] Designating a fever of which the 
paroxysms recur every fifth (according to old 
reckoning, every sixth) day. 

Sextant (se'kstant). 1596. [ad. L. sextant-, 
sextans , sixth part (of an as, acre, etc.), f. sextus 
sixth ; see -ant 1 .] +i. The sixth part of the 
Roman as -Z656. +2. The sixth part of a 

circle -1730. 3. An astronomical instrument 

resembling a quadrant, furnished with a gradua- 
ted arc equal to a sixth part of a circle, used 
for measuring angular distances between ob- 
jects, esp. for observing altitudes of celestial 
objects in ascertaining latitude at sea 2628. 4. 

Dot. Each of a group of six segment-cells 1875. 
6- A sir. The constellation Sextans Z795. 

Sextary (se'kstan). late ME. [ad. L. sex- 
tarius (also used), f. sextus sixth; see -ARY.] 
1. An ancient Roman liquid measure containing 
the sixth part of a Congius. a. A dry measure 
containing the sixth part of a Mouius. late ME. 

Sextet (sekste't). Also -ett. 1841. [Al- 
teration of Sestet after L. sex six.] x. Mus 
«- Sestet x. 2. A stanza of six lines 2850. 3. 
A group or set of six persons or things 1873. 

Sextic (se-kstik), a. and sb. 1853. [f. L. 

sextus + -IC.J Math . A. adj. Of the sixth degree 
or order. B. sb. A quantic, or equation, of the 
sixth degree ; a curve of the sixth order 1872. 

Sextile (se*kstail f -il), a. and sb. 1557. [ad. 
L. sextilis , f. sextus sixth ; see -ile.] Astral. 
A. adj. S. aspect , the aspect of two heavenly 
bodies which are 6o° or one sixth part of the 
zodiac distant from each ether. B. sb. A sextile 
aspect. Phr. in (a) s. 2592. 

Sextillion (seksti'han). 1690. [ad. F. 
sext i/lion, {. L. sex six, after scptillion, etc.] 
Arith. The sixth power of a million, denoted 
by z followed by 36 ciphers. In American 
(and later Fr.) use^ the seventh power of a 
thousand, denoted by x followed by 21 ciphers. 

Sexto (se'kst*). 1847. [a. L., abl. case 

of sextus sixth ; cf. Quarto, etc. 1 The desig- 
nation of the size of a book, or of the page of a 
book, in which each leaf is one-sixth of a sheet. 

Sextodecimo (sekst*?,de*simt?), 1688. [a. 
L., abl. of sextus decimus sixteenth.] » 
Decimo-sexto, Sixteenmo. 

Sextole (ae'katoul). 1854. [*• G-» arbitra- 
rily f. Lm sextus. ] Mus. A group of six notes 
to be played in the time of four. So Se'xtolet 

Sexton (se'kstan). ME. [a. AF .scgerstcune 
• OF segrestein , secrestein , etc., semi-pop. ad. 
med.L. sacristanus Sacristan.] z. A church 
officer having the care of the fabric of a church 
and its contents, and the duties of ringing the 
bells and digging graves. (In pop. use from the 
16th c. usu. — bell-ringer and grave-digger.) 
a. A sexton beetle 2885. 

1. I hauc hin sixeteene beere, man and Boy thirty 
yearns Shahs. 

Comb . ; s. beetle, a beetle of the genus Necro- 
phorus | a burying beetle. Hence Se'xtonets, a 
female s. (or sacristan). Se'Xtonahip, the office or 
position of a a. 

Sextry (se-kstri). late ME. [perh. f. Sex- 
ton after vestry, or an alteration of OF. sa- 


erestie .] +1. m Sacristy -1692. e. The resi- 
dence of a sacrist or sacristan X583. 

Sextuor (sc'kstii^j). 1824. [a. F., irreg. 
f. sexs ix, after Quatuor.] Mus. m Sestet z. 

Sextuple (se'kstiwp’l), a . and sb. 1626. [ad. 
med L. *sextuplus, irreg. f. L. sex six, after late L. 
quintuple Quintuple, etc.] A. adj. Sixfold ; 
six times as great or numerous ; consisting of six 
parts or things. B. sb. The number which is 
six times a specified number 1657. Hence 
Septuple v . trans. to multiply by six ; intr. to 
increase sixfold. 

Sextuplet (sc'kstiwplct). 185a. [f. Sex- 
tuple a. after triplet. ] A group, set, combina- 
tion, etc. of six things ; esp. Mus. ■» Sextole. 

Sextuplex (se'kstiwpleks), a. 1668. [a. 
med.L., f. L. sex six, after triplex, etc.] Sixfold, 
b. Electric Telegr, Applied to a system by which 
six messages maybe transmitted simultaneously 
by the same wire 1889. 

Sexual (ge’ksiu&l, -kji#-), a - 1851. [a. late 
L. sexualis , f. sexus SEX.] z. Of or pertain- 
ing to sex or the attribute of being either male 
or female; existing or predicated with regard 
to sex. a. Pertaining to sex as concerned in 
generation or in the processes connected with 
this Z799. b. Of or pertaining to the organs 
of sex 1836. 3. Relative to the physical inter- 

course between the sexes or the gratification of 
sexual appetites, as s. morality, excess, etc. Z878. 
4. Of animal and plants: Having sex ; sexed ; 
separated into two sexes ; having sexual organs ; 
producing offspring by means of sexual con- 
gress. (Opp. to asexual.) 1830. b. Of repro- 
duction in animals or plants : Taking place by 
means of the congress of the two sexes. (Opp. 
to asexual or agamic.) 2872. 5. Characteristic 

of or peculiar to the one sex or the other 1815. 

s. The stage of ft. differentiation Huxley. a. S. 
intercourse, copulation (of human beings). S. organs, 
the organs of s, generation in animals or plants .S', sys- 
tem (or method ), the Linnscan classification of plants, 
based on the differences in theirs, organisation, b. .S'. 
diseases, diseases of the s. organs 1898. a. S. cell, a 
male or a female reproductive cell; a sperm-cell or 
an egg -cell. 5. Secondary s. characters, those 
marks of sex (e. g, the br^rd in man, the distinc- 
tive plumage in birds) which are not immediately 
connected with the reproductive structure. Hence 
Scxualiat (rare), one who attiibutes sexuality to 
certain organisms; an adherent of the ‘a. system ’ of 
botanical classification. Se’XUalizO v. trans. to 
make s., endow with sex, attribute sex to. Se'Xually 
adv. in a s. manner f with respect to sex. 

Sexuality (seksiwa'llti,-kjw-). 1800. [See 
Sexual a. and -ity.] z. The quality of being 
sexual or having sex. 2. Possession of sexual 
powers, or capability of sexual feelings Z879. 
3. Recognition of or preoccupation with what 
is sexual Z848. 

t’Sfoot, int. 1602. Short, f. God's foot 
-2662. 

II Sforzando (sf^itsa-nd*?). 1801. [It., 

gerund of sforzare to force.] Mus. A direction 
indicating that the note so marked is to be 
specially emphasized or rendered louder than 
the rest. Abbrev. sf., sfz. 

II Sforzato (sf^Jtsa'to). z8oi. [It., pa. pple. 
of \forzare.’] ■* prec. 

|| Sgraffito (sgraf,ff *t*?). PL sgraffiti 
(sgraf,f/'ti). Z730. [It. ; see Graffito ; the 
s- repr. L. ex- (see Ex-).] ■■ Graffito. 

Sh, a consonantal digraph representing the 
simple sound (J), From the time of Caxton 
it has been the established notation for (f) in 
all words except those in which (as machine , 
schedule , Asia , the derivs. In - tion , etc.) it is 
otherwise represented on etymological grounds. 

Sh (J), int. Also written 'sh (as if afa 
nbbrev. of hush). Z847. - Hush inL 
+Sbu Abbrev. of Shilling. 

Shab ( Jab) , sb. [OE. secabb, f. T ent. +sha 9 - 
to scratch, Shave . — Indo-Eur. *sk$bh- t whence 
L. scabies itch, scabere to scratch.] 1. *> Scab 
sb. 1-3. Now dial., a cutaneous disease in 
sheep, fa. slang. A low fellow -1852. Hence J 
Shabbed a., tscabby ; shabby ( Obs . exc. dial.). \ 

Shab (fab), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1677. 
[Origin obsc. J i. trans. with off\ a. To £©t 
rid of ; get (a person) out ol the way b. To 
put (a person) off with (something unsatisfao 


tory) 184a 2. intr. with off or away 1 To slink 
away, sneak off 1700. 

Shabby (Ja-bi), a. 1669. [f. Shab sb, + 
-Y l . ] 2 . That has lost its newness or freshness 

of appearance ; dingy and faded from wear or 
exposure 2685. b. Of persons, their appear- 
ance, etc. : Poorly-dressed , ' seedy ' 2669. c 
trans/. Discreditably inferior in quality, making 
a poor appearance 2820. 2. Of persons, their 

actions, etc. : Contemptibly mean, ungenerous, 
or dishonourable. Often applied to conduct 
which is less friendly or generous than one had 
hoped for. 1679. b. Of a gift or the like : Small 
or poor as estimated by the giver’s means 2753 
t. A s. house Dickens. An old book in a very s. 
binding 1866. A poacher In s. velveteen 1B84. b. 
A s. old half-pay father 188a. c. My Lord Duke’s 
entertainments were both seldom and s. Thackeray, 
s. A it excuse Thackeray. b. This a. present was 
an insult to us 1B57. Hence Sha‘bbi-ly adv., -HORS. 

Sha:bby-gentee*l, a . 2754. Attempting 

to look genteel and to keep up appearances in 
spite of shabbiness. 

Shabracque, shabrack (Jab-rak). 1667. 

a. G. schabracke, F. schabraque, from some lan£. 
of Eastern Europe.] A saddle-cloth used ui 
European armies. 

t||Shabunder (fabn-ndai). 2599. Ta. Pers. 
shdh-bandar, lit. ‘king of the port ’.] The title 
of an officer at native ports in the Indian seas, 
often also head of the customs -2797. 

Shack (Jsek), sb . 1 Now dial. 1536. [f. 

shack, diai. var. of Shake v.] z. Grain fallen 
from the ear, and available tor the feeding of 
pigs, poultry, etc., after the harvest ; a supply 
of fallen grain for this purpose. Also, iallen 
becch-mast or acorns, a. a. In phr. to be, go, 
run at s. t said of pigs, poultry, etc., when 
turned into the stubble to feed on the ' shack 
Hence b. The right of sending pigs or poultry 
to ' run at s. ’ on another’s land after the har- 
vest ; also, the right of pasturing cattle in 
winter on another's land. 2629. 3. An animal 

or animals * at s.’ 2842. 

Shack, sb . 2 dial . and U.S. 1682. [Origin 
obsc.] 1. An idle disreputable fellow, a vaga- 
bond. a. A worthless horse (f/..S.) 2922. 

z. A fellow.. having much the appearance of a 
town s. lion HOW. 

Shack, sb* U.S. and Canadian . 1881. 

[Origin obsc.] A roughly built cabin or shanty 
of logs, mud, etc. 

Shack (Jak), vA dial, 1658. [f. Shack 
trans. To turn (pigs or poultry, etc.) into 
stubble-fields ; also, of animals, to feed on 
(stubble). Also intr. to feed upon stubble. 
Shack, v . 2 dial. 1787. [f. Shack j£.®] 
mtr. To idle away one’s time ; to loaf about. 
Shackboit (Ja-kbJult). 1610. [perh. short- 
ened f. shackle-bolt ; see next.] Her . A shackle 
or fetter used as a charge. 

Shackle ((a*kM), sb. [OE. sceacul 1 — 
OTeut. +skakulo-.') L A kind of fetter, z. A 
fetter for the ankle or wrist of a prisoner, usu 
one of a pair connected together by a chain, 
which is fastened to a ring-bolt in the floor or 
wall of the celL In OE., a ring or collar for 
the neck of a prisoner, "fa. A fetter-like bond, 
esp. one used as an ornament, an armlet or 
anklet (rare) >2697. fs. A bobble for a horse 
-2814. 

x. They resolved rather to dye fighting then to live 
in scbackells 1641. fig. To knock off the Shackles of 
Ignorance and Prejudice 1738. 

11. In tcchn. senses. 1. A ring, clevis, or 
similar device, used for attaching or coupling, 
so as to leave some degree of freedom of move- 
ment ; often a U-shaped piece of iron, closed 
by a movable bar passing through boles in the 
ends ; as, a fastening for a port-hole, a coupling 
for lengths of chain cable, the binged and curved 
bar of a padlock which passes through the 
staple, etc. ME. 2, Telegr. A form of insulator 
used in overhead lines for supporting the wire 
where a sharp angle occurs 2855. 

Comb. 1 a.-bar, (a) the swingle-tree of a coach, 
etc. 1 (b) U.S. the coupling between a locomotive and 
its tender 1 -bolt, the bolt which passes through the 
eyes of a ft. ; (Her.) this used as a bearing 1 -bone (Sc. 
and dial.) the wrist ; -Joint, (a) a joint in the form of 
a s. (sense II. x), esp. one for adjusting the tension of 
rods, wires, etc. t (4) a peculiar kind of articulatioa in 
the vertebrsD of some fishes. 
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SHACKLE 

Shackle (Jee-kT), v. 1440. [f. prec.] I. 

tram To confine with shackles ; to pnt a 
shackle or shackles on. a. To join, couple, or 
fix by means of a shackle. Also in.tr. for re/l. 
1834. 3. Telegr . To attach to or furnish with 

a shackle (Shackle sb. 11 . a) 1853. 

I. Edmond Mortimer . . whome . . Owen Glendor 
kepte in filthy prison xhakelod with yromt 1548. jig. 
The views of Paul were .less shackled by associations 
1879. 

Shackly (J»*kli), a. U.S. and dial. 1848. 
[1 shackle, freq. of SHAKE v.] Shaky, rickety ; 
ramshackle. 

Shad (feed). [OE. sceadd; origin unkn.] 

1. Any clupeold fish of the genus Alosa ; the 
British species are the allice, A . communis or 
vulgaris , and the twaite (or herring-s.), A. finta ; 
the common or white s. of America is A. sapi- 
dissima, and the Chinese s. is A. recvesi. a. 
U.S. Applied to other fishes, as giscard a., the 
genus Dorosoma ; green-tailed* hard-head(ed, 
yellow-tailed e.» the menhaden ; Ohio a.* 
P onto lob us ckrysochloris 1884. 

Comb (U.S. names of plants which are In (lower or 
fruit when the s. are found in the rivers, and of birds, 
insects, etc. that appear about that time) s.-berry, 
the s.-bush or its fruit ; -bush, the genus Amt l am 
shier, esp. A. canadensis, also called June -berry or 
service-berry ; -fly* a fly which appears when s. are 
runnings -frog, Kama kale etna or virescens\ -trout, 
the squeteague; -waiter* the Menomonee whitefish, 
C Oregon us q u adri lateralis. 

Sha'd-belly. U.S. 1849. [f. prec. + 

Belly sb.} In full, s. coat , a Quaker coat, so 
called from its shape ; hence a Quaker. 

Shaddock (Tae-d^k). 1696. [After a Cap- 
tain Shaddock, f The fruit of Citrus deeumana 
(also called Pompblmoose) resembling an 
orange, but very much larger. In stricter use, 
applied to the large pear-shaped varieties of 
the species, the smaller and rounder varieties 
being called grape-fruit, b. The tree bearing 
this fruit 1785. 

Shade (J/Id), sb. [ME. schade , repr. OE. 
sreadu, scead. See also Shadow jA.J I. Com- 
parative darkness. 1. Partial or comparative 
darkness \ absence of complete illumination ; 
esp. the comparative darkness caused by a 
more or less opaque object intercepting the 
direct rays of the sun or other luminary, b. fig. 
Comparative obscurity 165a c. transf. A fleet- 
ing look of displeasure, a 4 cloud * on a person’s 
brow or countenance 1818. a. pi. a. The shades 
(of night , of evening, etc.) : the darkness of 
night ; the growing darkness after sunset 158a. 

b. The shades x the darkness of the nether 

world ; the abode of the dead. Hades 1594. 3. 

Drawing and Painting. Absence of complete 
illumination as represented pictoriully ; the 
part or parts of a picture representing this ; 
the darker colour expressing absence of illu- 
mination. Often in light and s. 166a. 4. 

Degree of darkness or depth of colour ; hence, 
any of the slightly differing varieties of quality 
that may exist in what is broadly considered as 
one and the same colour 1690. b. transf. and 
fig. A minutely-differentiated degree or variety 
(of a quality, a condition, meaning, etc.). Often 
advb. with comparatives, a s . better , less, etc. 
1749. c. A tinge, a minute qualifying infusion 
(of some quality) ; colloq., a minute quantity or 
portion added or removed 1791. 

1. The pensive a of twilight was pleasing to her 
Mas. Radcliffe. ^ b. Phr. To be in the to be in 
retirement, to be little known. To cast , throw into 
the s., put into the to obscure by contrast of superior 
brilliancy, to surpass so as to render insignificant. 

c. A s. of annoyance crosses his face 1879. *• b. Then 

let our swords . . Dismiss him to the shades 1749. 3. 

fig. The shades which were in his private conduct, are 
to be forgotten Bocwux. Light and a, in a literary 
work, a musical performance, or the like, the contrast 
necessary to artistic effect, of passages of lighter and 
Braver tone, or of greater and less brilliancy. 4. b. 
Men of all shades of opinion, .combined against him 
1888. c. There was now in his conduct a s. of lunacy 
Scott. 

II. i. A dark figure thrown upon a surface 
by a body intercepting light ; a shadow. Now 
dial, and poet . OE. b. fig. An unsubstantial 
image of something real ; something that has 
only a fleeting existence, or that has become 
reduced almost to nothing. Now poet, or rhet. 
ME. a. The visible but impalpable form 
of a dead person, a ghost Also, a disembodied 
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spirit, an Inhabitant of Hades (*■ L. umbra). 
Often collect pi., the shades : the world of dis- 
embodied spirits, Hades. X616. fb. A spectre, 
phantom. Shaks. c. In humorous invocation 
of the spirit of a deceased person, as likely to 
be horrified or amazed by some action or 
occurrence 18x8. fg. - Silhouette sb. x. 
-184a. 

x. After a few hours, we see the shades lengthen 
Johnson. b. They are but shades, not true things 
where we live Sidney, a. Where grateful Science 
still adores her Henry's holy S. Gray. 

HI. Protection from glare and heat 1. Cover 
afforded by the interposition of some opaque 
or semi-opaque body between an object and 
light, heat, etc. ; esp. the shelter from the sun 
afforded by trees ; quasi -concr. (sing, and ft.) 
overshadowing foliage OE. a. A place shel- 
tered from the sun ; chiefly, a piece of ground 
overshadowed by trees. Now rare exc. in collect . 
pi., with poetical colouring. OE. b. transf. 
A retired spot. Hence, a quiet habitation. 
Chiefly pi. Now poet, or rhet. 1605. 8. Some- 

thing which affords protection from light, heat, 
etc. ; as a covering worn to protect the eye 
from light ; a globe or cylinder of some semi- 
transparent substance placed over the flame of 
a candle, lamp, etc. to soften or diffuse the 
light : U.S. a window-blind ; etc. 1624. 

1. Vnder the s. of melancholly boughes Shaks. 
Phr. /* the in a position screened from the direct 
action of the sun'B rays ; opp to in the sun. a. b. 
In the depth of college shades.. the poor student 
shrunk from observation Lamb. 3. One shot broke 
the mirror over the chimney piece, another the s. of the 
clock Kinglakk. The two customary candles were 
burning tindei their green shades Haruy. Hence 
Sha'deful a. (rare) abounding in s. I umbrageous. 

Shade (J*id), v . late ME. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To screen from light or heat, to protect 
from the glare or heat of the sun's rays. fb. 
transf. To overshadow protect! ngly ; to protect 
-1701. c. To cover with a screen, to protect 
(a light) from draughts 1827. a. To conceal 
from view ; to hide partially, as by a shadow ; 
to veil, obscure ; to disguise 1530. 3. To cover 

with shadow, to darken 1599. b. To appear 
like a shadow upon 1704. 4. Painting and 

Drawing. To represent the shade or shadow 
on (an object) ; to furnish (a picture) with the 
indications 01 shade. In black-and-white or 
monochrome work : To furnish (a drawing) 
with the gradated dark markings indicating 
shade and colour of the object Hence occas. to 
darken (parts of a diagram, etc.) in a similar 
manner. 1786. 5. a. intr. Of a colour, hence 

gen . : To pass by imperceptible degrees to or 
into something else; also with away, off 1819 
b. trans. To change or make to pass by imper- 
ceptible degrees into something else ; also with 
away , 0^1818. c. To modify the pitch of (an 
organ pipe) 1B90. 

x. The overhanging rock That shades the pool 
Shelley. b* Now good Angels.. s. thy person 
Vnder their blessed wings Shaks. a. A Seraph 
\ying’d : six wings he wore, to s. His lineaments 
Divine Milt. 3. d. Commerce. To make a slight or 
gradual reduction in (prices) 1898. 

Sbadeiess (Judies), a. 1814. [f Shade 
sb. + -LESS.] x . Lacking shade, without shelter 
(from heat, etc.). 9. Affording no shade 1890. 
3. Not marked by shadows, unrelieved by 
shade 1835. Hence Sha'delemsneas. 

Shading (pi -dig), vbL sb. 1611. [f. Shade 
v. +-ING 1.] The action of Shade v . 1. Pro- 
tection from light or beat a. Delineation of 
shade ; a marking or colouring resembling this 
1663. 3. A minute variation or difference (of a 
colour, hence of a quality, species, etc.) X775. 
b. S.-offi decrease in the intensity of a colour, 
or its passage into some other, by imperceptible 
gradations ; also fig. of a quality* species, or 
the like 1858. 

Shadoof (Jfcdfiff). *836. [Egyptian Arabic 
shadufi ] A contrivance used in the East for 
raising water for irrigation purposes, consisting 
of a rod or pole working upon a pivot, at one 
end of which is fastened a bucket and at the 
other a weight to serve as a counterpoise. 
Shadow (fse’dtfo), sb. ME. [repr. OE 
scead(u)we, oblique case of sceadu ; the nom. 
sing. Is represented by Shade sb. The OTeut. 
form was prob. *skadwot masc. or m skattwd 
fern. : — Indo-Eur. *skctwds, -wa ; cf. Gr. anorot 


SHADOW 

darkness. 1 I. t. Comparative darkness, esp. 
that caused by interception of light ; a tract of 
partial darkness produced by a body intercep- 
ting the direct rays of the sun or other luminary, 
b .fig. Gloom, unhappiness ; a temporary inter- 
ruption of friendship ; something that obscures 
the lustre of a reputation ; etc. 1855. n.pl. The 
darkness of night ; the growing darkness after 
sunset, late ME. 3. Painting and Drawing. 
* Shads sb. I. 3 (now more usual) 1486. 

l The fronts of the ridges.. remain in s. all the day 
Tyndall. Phr.. S. qf death, a Biblical expression 1 
in the O.T . * * intense darkness ' j and used chiefly 
to denote the gloom and horror of approaching dis- 
solution. The valley of the s. of death (Ps. xxiii 4), 
often applied to the experience of being brought by 
illness apparently near to the grave, b. There never 
was a s. between us until this accursed affair began 
1894. 

n. Image cast by a body Intercepting light, 
x. The dark figure which a body 'casts' or 
4 throws * upon a surface by intercepting the 
direct rays of the sun or other luminaiy; the 
image which this figure presents of the form of 
the intercepting body ME. b. As a type of 
what is fleeting or ephemeral ME. 9. A re- 
flected image ME, 8. fig. a. An unreal appear- 
ance ; a delusive semblance or image ; a vain 
and unsubstantial object of pursuit. Often con- 
trasted with substance. ME. +b. Applied rhet. 
to a portrait as contrasted with the original 
-1679. c. An obscure indication ; a symbol, 
type ; a prefiguration, foreshadowing, late ME. 
d. Something of opposite character that neces- 
sarily accompanies or follows something else, 
as shadow does light 1830. e. An imitation, 
copy ; a counterpart 1693. f. Used to desig- 
nate a person extremely emaciated or feeble 
1588. g. An attenuated remnant X450. h. A 
slight or faint appearance, a trace 1586. 4. 

A spectral form, phantom, late ME 5. One 
that constantly accompanies or follows another 
like a shadow, a. A parasite, toady ; also ( « L. 
umbra) a companion whom a guest brings 
without invitation 1579. b. A spy or detective 
who follows a person in order to keep watch 
upon his movements 1859. 

1. fig. Coming events cast th^ir shadows before 
Campbklu Phr. To be afraid oj one's own to be 
unreasonably timorous. May your s. never grout 
(be) less / may you keep oil increasing (in prosperity) I 
| A Persian phrase.) b. Man passes away Ah a 
shadu on the souiers day HampolK. a. Such Mirrors 
..That you might see your a. Suaks. 3. What 
shadows we arc, and what shadows we pursue Burks. 
b. To your will I make true loue Siiaks. c. Put 
all these were but fy^ures and shadowes of thyuges to 
come 15^6. e. The Roman Empire nai the a. of the 
Popedom 1864. £, He appeared to wither into the a. 

of himself Scott. g. The prerogative ot the Crown 
was reduced to a s. Brougham. Phr. S. of a name » 
I,, nominis umb*a, a shadowy renown. 

III. Shelter from light anti he.it. 1. Protec- 
tion fiom the sun ; shade. Now rare. ME. 9. 
Overshadowing (of wings, etc.) as affoiding 
security ; protection or shelter from danger or 
observation ME. t3. a. A handscruen ; also, 
a parasol, sunshade -1623, b. A woman’s 
headdress, or a portion of a headdress, pro- 
jecting forward, so as to shade the face -1641. 

Comb. * ». -boxing, boxing pgainst sn imaginary 
opponent as a form of training 1 cu cabinet* a cabinet 
formed by Opposition leaders; -land* a place con- 
ceived as the abode of phantoms and ghosts an 
imaginary land of spirits; -photograph* a picture 
taken by means of the Rftntgen rays ■ hence -photo- 
graphy 1 a.-teat* (a) a method of finding out by re- 
traction whether an eye is myopic or hypermetropic f 
(A) a method of examining the outer aide of an eye 
affected with cataract in its second stage. Hence 
Sh&’dowless a. casting no a 1 having no shadows 
on its surface ; unsheltered from the sun. 

Shadow (Jtc’dcn), v. [OE. scoadwian, 1 . 
sceadu Shadow sb.] i. tran r. To protect or 
shelter (a person or thing) from the sun ; to 
shade* now ran or Obs. a. — Overshadow 
v. 9. Chiefly in Biblical use. Obs. exc. poet. 
with over. OE. ta To screen* protect from 
attack; to be a security or protection to; to 
screen from blame or punishment, or from 
wrong -1704. 4. To cast a shadow upon, to 

cover or obscure with a shadow* late ME. b. 
intr. To cast a shadow. Now rare. late ME* 
+5. trans. To screen from view or knowledge ; 
to keep dark, conceal -1608. 6. To represent 

by a shadow or imperfect image ; to symbolise, 
typify, prefigure. Now chiefly with forth, out. 


m (man)* a (pass), on (tod), v (c «t). f (Fr. chef), a (ev*r). oi (/, eye)* 9 {Ft* can da vie), i (s it), i (Psych*). 9 (whot). f (got)* 




SHADOWGRAPH 

*575- +7* To paint the likeness of ; to draw or 
paint (a picture) -1609. +8. To depict the 

shadows in (an object, a scene) ; to place the 
shadows in (a picture); to shade -i8az. g. 
intr. (Also pass.) To pass by degrees, shade off 
to or into a certain hue 1839. 10. To follow 

(a person) like a shadow ; in mod. journalistic 
language said of a detective who dogs the steps 
of a person under surveillance 160a. 

a. Let Thy dove S. me over, and my sins Be unre* 
mcinber’d Tennyson, a. This tree. So faire and 
gicat, that shadowed all the ground Spenser 5. 
Macb . v. iv. 5. 6. Augustus is still shadow’d in the 

Person of jf&neM Drydrn. 10. A Spanish Steamer 
shadowed by a British Cruiser 1899. Hence Sha*> 
dowed Ppl. a furnished with or lying in shade; 
indicated obscurely, disguised. Hence Slia'dower. 

Shadowgraph (Jaedeugraf), sb. 1888. [f. 
Shadow sb , + -graph.] 1. A picture formed 
by a shadow (usu., of the operator’s hands) 
thrown upon a screen or other lighted surface, 

a. A photograph taken by means of X-rays, a 
radiograph 1696. Hence Shadowgraph v. 

Shadowing (Jie-ripniij), vbl. sb. OE. 
[-ing *.J The action of shadow v. : esp. 1. The 
position or distribution of shadow, in a visible 
object or scene ; the placing of the shadows in a 
picture 1603. An imperfect or ohscure repre- 
sentation; a prefiguring or adumbration. Also 
with forth* 164a. 

Shadowy (Jtc-d^ui), a. late ME. ff. 
Shadow sb, +-Y 1 .] 1. Resembling or of the 

nature of a shadow ; unsubstantial ; fleeting ; 
spectral ; vague, tb. Symbolic, typical -1726. 

a. a. Protected from the sun, shaded, late M E. 

b. Enveloped in shadow 1840. +c. Retired; 

hence, remote, inaccessible -1613. 3. Casting 

a shadow, affording shade 1607. 

i. Thiie shadewy transitoric dignitee* Chaucer. 
A silken robe of white. That s. in the moonlight shone 
Coleridge. A 8. sail, silent and gray, Stole like a 
ghost across the bay Henley, b. Indeed the descrip, 
lion is, . .typicall and shadowie Milt. a. a. S. Jan-s 
1824. b. From the 5. archway came a shining Ian 
tern 1876. j. The a. palm 1796. Hence Sha*dowi- 
-ly adv , -ness. 

Shady 1579. [f. S hade sb. -f-Yi.l 

1. Affording shade. 3. Shaded, protected by 
shade 1589 3. fOpaque ; also (now poet.), not 

luminous, dark 1605. 4. colloq. a. Of question- 

able merit or prospects of success ; uncertain, 
unreliable 1848. b. Of a nature or character 
unable to bear the light ; disreputable 186a. 

1. The a. trees couer liiin with their shaddow Job 
al. aa. a. Her angels face.. made a sunshine in the 
h. place Spenser. Phr. (fig ) On the 1. tide of older 
than (a specified age). 3. From dawning Day till 5. 
Night 1746. 4. a. What looks very well one way 

may look very a. the other 1858. b. A rather u. 
attorney 1882. Hence Sha’diness. 

Shafiite (J«*fi,ait), 1838. [f. Arab, shafizi 
-ite L] A member of one of the four sects or 
schools of the Sunnites or orthodox Mohamme- 
dans named from the cognomen (ash-Shdfici) 
of their founder. Abu Abdallah Muhammed ibn 
Idris, 767-819. 

Shaft (Jafl), sb. 1 [Com. Tent, ; OE. sceaft 
j— O Peut .*skafto-, *ska ft it : — pre-T euL*sk.rffo- t 
-its, "I 1 • The long slender rod formii ig the bod y 
of a lance or spear, or of an arrow. Also of a 
staff, harpoon, etc. b. A spear or lance. Now 
arch. OE. a. An arrow. Cloth-yard s. : see 
Cloth-yard, late ME. b. loosely. A missile. 
rhet. 1786. c. transf. A beam or ray (of light, 
etc ), a streak of lightning, etc. Chiefly poet. 
late ME. a< A pole, flagstaff; spec, fa may- 
pole. rare. OIL 4. A stem, a columnar or 
straight portion of something, a. The stem or 
trunk of a tree. Now rare, late ME. b. In 
scientific uses, (a) The main stem or scape 
of a feather 1748, (#) The part of a hair between 
the root and the point 1851. (e) Anat . The 
middle portion of Along bone 1835. ( d) Best. 

The scape of an antenna or of a halter, c. 
The part of a candlestick which supports the 
brandies, late ME, d. The part of a chimney 
between the base and the cornice X450. e. 
Arch. The body of a column or, pillar between 
the base and the capital 1483. t The upright 
part of a cross ; esp. the part between the arms 
and the base 1781. g. The long straight handle 
of a tool, etc. j the shank of an anchor ; the 
stem of a pipe ; ftfae stalk or foot of a goblet 
win*<glau 153a g. a. Arch. A slender 


l86l 

column, esp. one of the small columns which 
arc clustered round pillars, or used in the jambs 
of doors or windows, in arcades and the like 

1835. b * U.S. An obelisk or column erected as 

a memorial 1847. 6. a. One of the long bars, 

between a pair of which a horse is harnessed 
to a vehicle ; a thill 16x3. b. Either of the 
two side-pieces of a ladder 1888. 7. Meek. 

A long cylindrical rotating rod upon which are 
fixed the parts for the transmission of motive 
power in a machine ; also, a separable portion 
of a line of shafting 1688. 8. Weaving . Each of 

a pair of long laths between which the heddles 
are stretched ; also applied to the pair taken 
together 1801. 

x. b. Hyperion’s march they spy, and glitt’ring 
shafts of war Gray. %. The air was darkenwi by the 
shafts from the hosts of English archers 1854. fig . 
Shafts Of gentle satire. That harm’d not Tennyson. 

3. b. The gray s. that Commemorated the Morris- 
town dead of the last civil war 1873. 

Shaft (Jaft), sb.* late ME. [Corresponds 
m sense to MHG. schaht, app. a specific applica- 
tion of LG. schacht Shaft sb. 1 , the primitive 
notion being that of something cylindrical.] 1. 
\ vertical orslightly inclined well-like excavation 
made in mining, tunnelling, etc , as a means 
of access to underground workings, for hoisting 
out materials, testing the subsoil, ventilation, 
etc. 3. transf. Applied to other well-like ex- 
cavations, or passages 1820. Hence Sha'fting 
the sinking of a s. ; the shafts of a mine collec- 
tively. 

Shaft (Jaft), v. 1611. ff. Shaft i. 
trans. To lit (an arrow-head, a weapon or tool) 
with a shaft, a. To propel (a barge, etc.) with 
a pole 1869. 

Shafted < firfted), a. 1586. [f. Shaft sb . 1 
+ -ed *.] Having or furnished with a shaft or 
shafts, a. Her. Of a spear, arrow, etc. : Having 
the shaft of a specified tincture, b. Furnished 
with a shaft or handle 1641. c. Arch. Orna- 
mented with or resting upon shafts 1801 

c. Hence proceeded the pointed arches, the s. 
columns 1801. 

Shafting 1 (fa- ftiq). 1825. [f. Shaft sb 1 
+ -IN0 1 .] 1. A system of connected shafts for 

communicating motion from the prime mover 
to the machinery Also, material from which 
to cut lengths of shafts. 9. Shafts or ornamen- 
tal columns 1868. 

Sha-ftment. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. sceaft - 
murtd, f. sceaft SHAFT sb . 1 + mund hand, hand- 
breadth. J The distance from the end of the 
extended thumb to the opposite side of the 
hand, used as a measure * about 6 inches. 
Shafty (Jarfti), a. 1891. [f. Shaft sbfi 
(sense 8) + -Y A] Of wool : Having a long, close, 
strong staple. 

Shag (Jaeg), sb 1 [OE. sceacga : — *staggon - 7 
cogn, w. ON. skegt; beard (: — *skagjom), OE. 
sceara coppice, SHAW.l x. Rough matted hair, 
wool, etc. rare or arch . b. A mass of matted 
hair ; also shreds (of bark) 1607. c. The nap 
(esp. long and coarse) of cloth x66x. d. A 
(tangled) mass of shrubs, trees, foliage, etc. 

1836. e. Jiff. Roughness, brutality of manner 

1784. 9. A cloth having a velvet nap on one 

side, usu. of worsted, but sometimes of silk. 
Also, a kind or variety of this. 159a. *f-S. A 

garment, rug, or mat of shaggy material -1854. 

4. (In full s. tobacco.) A strong tobacco cut into 
fine shreds 1789. 

1. d. Dark shags of ling Blackmorb. e. Ability 
to smooth The s. of savage nature Cow per. 

Shag (fag), sb* 1566. [perh. a use of 
prcc., with ref. to the 4 shaggy crest.] A cor- 
morant, esp. the crested cormorant, Phalacro - 
corax graculus , which, in the breeding season 
has a crest of long curly plumes. 

Shag (Jaeg), a. Now rare or arch . 1509. 

[From attnb. use of Shag sb. 1 ] 1. Having 

shaggy hair. +9* Of hair, a mane, etc. : Long 
and rough, shaggy -1647. 

1. Round hooft, short toynted, fetlocks s., and long 
Shako. So Shag*h&lred a. (arch.) having shaggy 
hair 1577. 

Shag (Jaeg), a. X59& [*• Shag jAI] +l 
intr. To be shaggy ; to hang down in a shaggy 
manner (rare) -x8ox. *. trans. To render 
rough or shaggy, esp. the surface of the earth, 
a rock, etc. (1 with a growth of trees, etc.) x6xa. 
•nag' 


a Caverns wag'd with horrid shades Mat, 
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Shagbark (f«*gbaxk). W. Ind. and V.S. 
x6ox. [f. Shag a. + Bark sb. 1 ] 1. W. ind. A 
W7 Indian tree Pithecolobium micradenium. 
9. U.S. A variety of Hickory ; also the wood or 
the nut of this tree 1751. 

Shagged (Jsegd, Jle-gSd), a. Now mre. 

[OE. sceacgede, f. sceacga Shag sb . 1 ; see -ED 
x. Having or covered with shaggy hair ; rough 
with hair. Chiefly said of animals. fa. Of 
textile fabrics, garments: Having a rough or 
long nap -1691. b. transf Of a hill- side, etc. : 
Covered with scrub, trees, or some rough or 
shaggy growth 1820. c. Jagged ; having a 
rough, uneven surface 1589. 3. Of hair, etc. r 

Long and rough ; shaggy 1587, 

Shaggy a. 1590. [f. Shag sb . 1 

+ -y L] 1. Covered with or having long coarse 
or bushy hair. Of persons: Unkempt, b. 
Phys., Path., etc. Bristling with hair-like pro- 
cesses 1799. C. transf. — prec. 3 b. 1591. <L 
Having a rough surface 1693. a. Of hair, etc.i 
Rough, coarse, tangled 1638. b. transf. Of a 
wood, trees, etc. : Resembling a rough growth 
of hnir 1789. 

x. A mounted shepherd on his wild and s. horse 
1883. a. b. Land of brown heath and s. wood Scott. 
Hence Sha*ggi-ly adv., -neea. 

Sha-g-rag, a. and sb. 1590. [Jingling 
alteration of Shake-rag.] A. adj. Ragged, 
rascally ; shaggy, unkempt B. sb. A ragged, 
disreputable person ; a rascally fellow x6xx. 

Shagreen (J&grPn). 1677. [var. of Chag- 
rin j**.] A species of untanned leather with a 
rough granular surface, prepared from the skin 
of the horse, ass, etc., or of the shark, seal, 
etc., and frequently dyed green. Also, an imi- 
tation of this. b. 'T he skin of various sharks, 
rays, etc., which is covered with close-set calci- 
fied papillae, forming a hard rough surface ; 
used for polishing, etc. 1870. Hence Sha- 
gree ned a . having a roughened surface or 
appearance like s. ; covered with s. 

Shah (ft). 1564. [a. Pers. shah, shortened 
from OPers. yfiyafiya king, prob. orig. an 
adj. — * mighty ’, allied to Skr. kiatra dominion, 
Gr. KTao&at to acquire, get J A Persian title 
equivalent to 'king*; in Europe the usual 
designation of the monarch of Persia, the 
Padishah. 

II Shaheen (Jahf n). 1839. [Urdu, a. Pers. 
sheihin, lit. royal (bird), f. prec.] An Indian 
falcon, Falco peregrinator and other species. 
liShahi (Ja*i). 1566. [Pers. shdhi royal, 

t. Shah.] Formerly a small silver, now a 
small copper, coin of Persia. 

|! Shahzadah (Jaza*d&). 166a. [Pers., t 
Shah + sadah son.] The son of the Shah ; a 
king’s son. 

II Shaitan (teta-n). 1638. [Arab, shatfdtt, 
corruptly a. Heb. sdfdn Satan. J 1 . The Devil, 
Satan ; an evil spirit 3. transf An evil-dis- 
posed or vicious person or animal 1834. 3. A 

dust-storm 1900. 

Shake (J/ik), sb. 1565. [f. next.] L The 
action or an act of shaking. 1. An act of 
shaking a person or thing 1581. b. (Usu. in 
full a s.of the hand.) An act ot shaking hands 
or a person's hand, a handshake 171a. c. S. of 
the head : see Shake v . III. 3. 17x3. d. An act 
of shaking oneself 1713. e. colloq. or slang. As 
the type of instantaneous action, esp. in the phr. 
in a s ., in a brace or couple of shakes x8x6. 9. 

Irregular vibratory or tremulous movement, 
esp. as the result of impact or disturbance of 
equilibrium ; irregular lateral movement (of 
something revolving or moving in a line). Naut 
A fluttering or shivering (of a sail). 1665. b. 
The shock of an earthquake. Now only U.S. 
1623. s* A shivering or trembling of the body 
or limbs ; also, a state of tremor. The shakes. 
nervous agitation caused by fear or horror. 
1634. b. An attack of a shaking disease X78a, 
c. A tremor (in the voice) X859. 4. Mm„ A 

regular and rapid alternation of a note with the 
note above 1659. 5. A concussion or blow 

which impairs the stability of something } often 
fig. a damaging blow (e. g. to an institution, a 
person’s health) ; a shock (to the mind or nerves) 
1565. 

s. b. Oar %riatetSan8..eeiMUtiiig of many hind 
Sfctkas of th» H«md Aodwok. e. Tx«‘U be np at the 


b (Ger. KUn). 9 (Fr, j*w). 11 (Ger. MtfUer). u (Fr, dime). 0 (c«rl)» i («•) (there). # (J 1 ) (info)* i (Ft* faizt). $ (fsr» inp* earth). 
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church In a couple of shakes Barham. 3. b. The 
Dismal Swamp is a first-rate place for concealment, 
if you are not afraid of shakes and agues 1867. Phr. 
To be no great shakes, to be nothing extraordinary in 
ability or importance, JT. out (Stock Exchange), a 
crisis in which the weaker speculators are driven out 
of the market. S. at/, a rousing up to activity. 

XL Something produced by shaking. 1. A 
natural cleft or fissure produced during growth 
or formation 1651. 9. U.S. pL a. A set of 

barrel staves z8ao. b. Pieces of split timber, a 
kind of shingles 184^. 3. Printing. A slur x888. 

s. Water s.. a cleft in a rock into which a stream 
empties itself. 

Shake v. Pa. t. shook (Juk) ; pa. 
pple. shaken (j^’k’n). [OE. scacan , s c6c, scacen 
OTeut *skakan. J fl. intr. A poet, word 
for : To go, pass, move, journey ; to flee, 
depart -1500. 

II. To vibrate irregularly. 1. Of things having 
freedom of movement: To move irregularly 
and quickly to and fro, up and down, or from 
side to side ; to quiver, quake, vibrate, waver 
OR a. Of a thing normally stable or still : 
To vibrate irregularly, tremble, either as a 
whole or in its parts, as the result of impact or 
disturbance of equilibrium. Hence, to totter, 
lose stability, become weakened. ME. b. Of 
a band of persons : To become unsteady, to 
reel, give way. late ME. 3. Of a person, his 
body, limbs, etc. : To quake or tremble with 
physical infirmity or disease ; to quiver with 
emotion ; to shiver with cold, to quake with fear 
ME. b. To be convulsed with laughter 1728. 

1. The mighty pine-forests which s. In the wind 
187a. a. We felt tne good ship s. and reel Tennyson. 
3, Her small frame shook with weeping 1909. Phr. 
To s. in one’s shoes , to tremble with fear. 

HI. To caus<* to vibrate, agitate. 1. trans. 
To brandish or flourish threateningly (a weapon 
or something used as a weapon) ; tto wield. 
Also, to flourish, wave (something) in ostentation 
or triumph. OE. a. To move to and fro irregu- 
larly or tremulously, agitate (some part of the 
body) ; (of a bird) to flap, nutter (its wings) 
esp. as preparing to fly. Also said of a thing 
personified. late ME. b. refi. Of a person or 
animal : To give a shake to his or its body 
(e. g. in order to throw off wet, snow, dust, etc., 
or to remove the stiffness caused by repose) ; 
fig. to bestir oneself, late MR 3. trans. To 
cause to move irregularly to and fro by external 
force ; to make to flutter or quiver ; to agitate. 
Naut . To cause (a sail) to flutter in the wind. 
OE. b. With additional notion of a purpose 
of dislodging or discharging something adhering 
or contained, late MR 4. To grasp or seire 
and move (a person) roughly to and fro ME. 
b. Of an animal : To worry (its antagonist or 
prey) 1565. 5. To clasp and move to and fro 

(another person's hand) as a customary saluta- 
tion or an expression of friendly feeling 1535. 
b. absol. To s. — to shake hands. In mod. use 
U.S . slang (chiefly imfer .). 1601. 6. To put 

into a quaking, quivering, or vibrating motion 
(a thing normally firm or fixed) ; to cause (a 
structure) to totter; hence, to impair the 
stability of. To s. down , to cause to totter and 
fall. OK. 7. Of physical infirmity, emotion, 
etc. : To cause (a person, his frame, etc.) to 
quiver or tremble ; to agitate, convulse, late 
ME. b. To disturb, upset 1567. c. To cause 
(a person, his sides) to quiver with laughter 
or mirth. Also, to s. ones sides , to be con- 
vulsed with laughter. 1593. 8. With adv. 

or phr. : To reduce by shaking to a specified 
condition, late MR 9. To dislodge or get 
rid of (something, a person’s hold, etc.) by 
shaking one's body, limbs, clothes, etc. Const. 
from , off] also with adv. ME. 10. To dislodge 
or eject by shaking the receptacle or support 
150a ix. To distribute with a shake, to 
scatter, sprinkle. Also with forth, down, late 
MR b. To cast (dice) usu. with a preliminary 
shake ; also with personal object, to * throw ' 
against (a person) for whatever is staked 1570. 
la. a. refi. and intr. Of timber: To split or 
crack 1679. b. trans. To separate the staves of 
(a cask) 1867. 13. Afus. To accompany or 

execute with a shake ; also absol* or intr. to 
execute a shake x6xx. 

i. And over them triumphant Death his Dart Shook, 
but delald to strike Milt. a. Rattlesnakes . .swiftly 
vibrating and shaking their tailea Evelyn. Shaking 


wide thy yellow hair Shelley. Phr. To s. one's head , 
to turn the head slightly to one. side and the other in 
sorrow or scorn, or to express disapproval, dissent, or 
doubt. To s. one’s ears (fie.), to bestir oneself ; also, 
to show indifference or dislike, pleasure in fieedoin, 
mirth, etc. To s. one’s elbow, to gamble with dice. 
To s. a foot, leg , toe , one's bones, etc. ** to dance, b. 
Just s. yourself sober and listen, will you? Gko. 
Eliot. 3. Went ye out to se a rede shaken with the 
wynde? Tindalk Matt, xi 7. b. S. the table dothe 
or you laye it on agayne 1^30. Ere our comming see 
thou s. the bags Of hoording Abbots Shahs, 4. He 
hath also taken me by my necke, and shaken me to 
pieces Job xvi. 12. Though he 8. thee something 
roughly by the shoulders, to awake thee ScotT. _ 5. 
To x. hands (said of two persons mutually saluting 
thus); We shoke handes, and parted 1546. Now 
we have shaken hands on the bargain too8. To s. 
hands with (another); I have long since snook hanfls 
wirh the world Wlsldy. 6. Age shakes Athena's tower, 
but spares gray Marathon Byron, fig. That no com- 
punctiousvisitingsof Nature S. my fell purposes ha ks. 
Too much shaken in mind and body to compose a 
letter Thackkray. Aii attempt was made to s. tbe 
dominion which he had established > over Wessex 
1871. 7. A sudden fit of ague shook him Gray. 8. 

'To s. down , to cause to settle or subside by shaking. 
To s. together , to shake so as to ensure intimate 
mixture or subsidence into smaller compass. To s. 
down (intr. for refl.), to find temporary accommoda- 
tion, esp. with ref. to sleeping, to occupy a ' shake- 
down To s. down into, to settle into, to accommo- 
date oneself to (circumstances, a condition, position, 
etc ). To s. together , (of a company of persons) to 
mix, get on friendly terms with each other, 9. Vile 
thing let loose, Or I will s. thee from me like a ser- 
pent Shahs. Phr. To s. the dust from or off one's 
feet . lit. in Gospel passages; hence alius . to take 
one's departure from an uncongenial place, so. Mac- 
beth Is ripe for shaking Siiaks. XX. S. down plenty 
of straw in the great barn Scott. 

With advx S. off. a. To cast off or get rid of with 
a shake or an effort, b. To get rid of (a person) ; to 
draw away from (a competitor in a race). C. Naut. To 
unfasten (a sail). S. out. a. To cast out or remove 
with a shake. b. To unfasten or unfurl and let out 
with a shake (a flag, sail); to straighten out by shak- 
ing (something crumpled or folded). S. Up. a. To 
shake together for the put pose of combining or mix- 
ing; to shake (a liouid) so as to stir up tbe .sediment, 
b. To rouse up with or as with a shake. C. To loosen 
(bedding, etc.) by shaking, td. To rale soundly. 
Also, to harass, afflict. Also as sb. 

Sha ke-down. 1730. I. A bed made 
upon straw loosely disposed upon the floor ; 
hence, any makeshift bed, esp. one on the floor. 
9. An act of shaking down 1878. b. U.S. A 
forced contribution ; an exaction 1903 
Sha kefork. Now dial. ME. [f. Siiakk v.} 
A wooden fork with two tines or prongs used 
by threshers to shake and remove the straw 
from the grain ; also, a pitchfork. 

Shaken (J^-k’n), ppl. a. 1523. [pa. pple. 
of Shake v .] 1. Put into a quick or violent 

alternating motion ; (of seed, etc.) sprinkled 
1725. 9. Moved abruptly or violently with a 

blow or shock : hence, weakened in structure 
16x4. 3. Of a cask : Taken to pieces and 

bound up in a compact form for transport 1557. 
4. Of timber: Cracked or split defectively 1523. 

a. tranxf. This our s. Monarchy, that now lies 
labouring under her throwes Milt. 

Shaker (Jtf'kai). 1440. [f. Shake p. + 

-ER O 1. One who or something which shakes. 
9. ta. In the 17th c. applied to various sectaries 
whose devotional exercises were accompanied 
by 'shaking' or convulsions; often used as 
«■ * Quaker -1694. b. One of an American 
religious sect (calling itself 'The Society of 
Believers in Christ's Second Appearing '), which 
exists in the form of mixed communities of men 
and women living in celibacy 1784. 3. In full, 
s. pigeon : The fan-tail pigeon 1668. 4. An 

implement, machine, etc. used for shaking 1791. 
Hence Sha'keresa, a female S. Sha*keriam, 
the principles and practice of the Shakers. 
Sha*ke-rag. 1571. [f. Shake v. + Rag 
sb . ] A ragged disreputable person ; al&o at/rib. 
or adf, beggarly. 

Shakespearian (J?ikspI»‘riAn), a. (and sb.) 
Also Shakaperian* -ean. [f. Shakespeare + 
-IAN.] A. adf. Of or pertaining to, or having 
the characteristics of William Shakespeare 
(1564-16x6) or his dramatic and poetical pro- 
ductions. B. sb. An authority on or student of 
the writings of Shakespeare ; a Shakespearian 
scholar 1837. 

Hence Shakespea*rl&niain, ( a ) a form of expres- 


sion peculiar to or imitated from Shakespeare ; (6) the 
imitation of Shakespeare or the effects of his influence. 

Shaking (fri'kig), vbl. sb. late MR 
[-ING *.] i. The action of Shake v . 9. A 
disease in sheep and swine. Also the ague. 
Chiefly in pi. 1649. 3. concr. That which is 

shaken off, out, down, etc. ; esp. Naut . //., refuse 
of cordage, canvas, etc. late ME. 

Shako (Jse-kou). 1815. [a. Magyar csdk 6 s 

short for csdM[s) siiveg peaked cap. ] A military 
cap in the shape of a truncated cone, with a 
peak and either a plume or a ball or ' pompom ’ 
Shaky (pi*ki),a. Also shakey. 1703. 
[f. Shake v . or sb. + -Y *.] x. Of timber: Fis- 
sured. 9. Of a structure : Given to shaking by 
the looseness of its pai ts ; liable to break down 
or give way ; unsound. Of ground : Not firm 
or solid. 1850. 3. Of a person or his limbs : 

Trembling with age, infirmity, apprehension, or 
fear 1850. b. Of writing: Tremulous 1848. 4. 

In immaterial sense, a. Of a person's credit, 
position, securities, etc.: Insecure, unreliable 
1841. b. Uncertain, not to be depended on 
i860, c. Not completely sound in health 1844 
d. Unsettled in allegiance or belief x8<;3* 
x. Some of the pines, .were s. 1868. a. The bridge 
was so frail and s. x86o. 3. b. As, clerk-like hand 

Thackeray. 4. a His seat in Parliament was s. 
1908. b. He Is S. in his spelling 1889. c. I am rather 
». just now Dickens. Hence Sha*ki-ly adv., -ness. 

Shale sbA Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 

sc(e)alu : — OTeut. * skald, ablaut-var. of * skald, 
represented by ON. skdl Scale sb. 1 ) +1 A 
shell, husk, esp. the shell of a nut 1068. 9 . 

A scale (of a fish, of metal, of a scaly disease 
etc.), late ME. 

Shale (p‘l), sb. 2 1747. [perh. a use of 
prec.J An argillaceous fissile rock, the lamina; 
of which are usu. fragile and uneven, and mostly 
parallel to the bedding ; often overlying a coal 
formation, b. A variety or specimen of this 
lock 1830. 

Comb. : 8. -naptha, -oil, naphtha and oil obtained 
by the destruiiive distillation of bituminous shale: 
-tar, tar derived from bituminous sbale. 

Shale (JrU), v. Obs. exc. dial, late ME, 
|_f. Shale sb. 1 ) +1. trans. To free from the 

shell or husk; to remove, take off ( the shell or 
husk) from a nut, bean, iruit, etc. ; to decorti- 
cate (hemp) -1693. a - tntr. Of grain, seed, 
etc. : To drop out 1578. 

Shall (Joel), sb. 1553. [f. next.] I. An 

utterance of the word ‘shall’; a command, 
promise, or determination. 9. The word 4 shall * 
as idiomatically used in contradistinction to 
‘will * 1837. 

1. The external shall s and shall nots of the law M. 
Arnold. *. Perhaps no Scot ever yet mastered his 
4 shalls 1 and ‘ wills ’ 1891. 

Shall (Jael, unstressed [9 1, fl), v. Pa. t. 
should (Jud, fed). TA Com. Teut. preterite- 
present vh • OK. f cral, teuton, se(r)olde Teut. 
root (*skel-i) *skal-i *skul- to owe. In Eng 
the vb. has no inf. or ppies.J + 1 . trans. To 
owe (money, allegiance), -late ME. 

And by that feyth I shat to god and vow Chaucer. 
11. Followed by an infinitive (without to). 
* The present tense shall. +1. In general state- 
ments of what is right or becoming: * 'ought* 
-1562. +9. In OE. and MR ’must*, ’must 
needs ' ; later, in stating a necessary condition : 
— ‘ will have to’, ’must ’ (if something else is 
to happen) -1818. +3. Indicating what is ap- 

pointed or settled to take place « the mod. * is 
to * am to \ etc. -1695. 4. In commands or in- 
structions, equiv. to imper. OE. 5. In the second 
and third persons, expressing the speaker’s de- 
termination to bring about (or, witb neg., to 
prevent) some action, event, or state of things in 
the future, or (occas.) to refrain from hindering 
what is otherwise certain to take place, or is 
intended by another person OE. 6. In special 
interrogative uses related to the senses 4 and 5. 
a. In the first person, used in questions to 
which the expected answer is a command, 
direction, or counsel, or a resolve on the 
speaker’s own part OE. b. Similarly in the 
third person, where the subject represents or 
includes the speaker x6xo. c. In the second 
and third person, where the expected answer 
is a decision on the part of the speaker or of 
some person other than the subject ME. d. 
In indirect question OE. 7. As a mere auxill- 
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ary, forming (with present infinitive) the future, 
and (with perfect infinitive) the future perfect 
tense, a. Used, in all persons, for prophetic 
or oracular announcements of the future, and 
for solemn assertions of the certainty of a future 
event OK. b. In the first person, used as the 
normal auxiliary for expressing mere futurity, 
(a) Of events conceived as independent of the 
speaker's volition. (To use will in these cases 
is now a mark of Scottish, Irish, provincial, or 
extra- British idiom.) ME. (b) Of voluntary ac- 
tion or its intended result. Here / ( we ) shall is 
always admissible exc. where the notion of a 
present (as dist. from a previous) decision or 
consent is to be expressed (in which case will 
must be used). Further, I shall olten expresses 
a determination insisted on m spite of opposi- 
tion, nnd / shall not (colloq. I shan't) a peremp- 
tory refusal. MK. c. In the second person, 
shall as a mere future auxiliary is normal only 
in categorical questions; e.g. ‘ Shall you miss 
your train ? I am afraid you will.' d. In the 
third person. Ohs. (repl. by will) exc. when 
another's statement or expectation respecting 
himself is reported in the third person, e.g. 

* He says he shall not have time to write '(though 
here also will is prol>ably more frequent) M K. 
+e. In neg. (or virtually neg.) and interrog. use, 
shall often *= ‘ will be able to' -1773. f. Used 
in statements of a result to be expected from 
some action or occurrence. Now usu. (exc. in 
the first person) repl. by will ; but shall sur- 
vives in literary use. MK. g. In clause expres- 
sing the object of a promise, or of an expecta- 
tion accompanied by hope or fear. Now only 
where shall is the ordinary future auxiliary. 
1475. 8. In the idiomatic use of the future to 

denote what ordinarily or occasionally occurs 
under specified conditions, shall was formerly 
the usual auxiliary. In the second and third 
persons, ordinary language now substitutes 
will or may. OK. q. In hypothetical, relative, 
and temporal clauses denoting a future con- 
tingency, the future auxiliary is shall for all 
persons alike ME. 10. In clauses expressing 
the purposed result of some action, or the object 
of a desire, intention, command, or request. 
(Often replaceable by may.) ME. 

a. You » «eeke all ilay ere you finde them Shaks. 
3. Arte thou he that s. come? Tindalf Luke vii. 19. 
4 Thow shall not t<ik the name of the Loid thi God 
in ve>n Wyclif Exod. xx. 7. Your Grace s pardon 
me, I will not backe Shaks. Scandalous persons 
sh.il be kept from the Sacrament 164s. 5. And syker 

assmaunce and horowes ye shnl haue Malory. 
Verona s. not hold thee Shaks. 6. a. O Cuckoo 1 s. 
I call thee Bird, Or but a wandering Voice ? Wordsw. 
'It's rather slow work’, said he, ‘down here; 
what s. we do? ' Thackkray. b. O where now a. 
a man trust? 1871. c. What 8. he haue that kild 
the Deare? Shaks. d. Let her wy what shall be 
done with it 1865. 7. B. Now do 1 Prophesie..A 

Curse s. light vpon the limbes of men Shaks. b. (a) 
When s. we three meet againe ? Siiaks (A) I..s. let 
my wife and daughters know, that I will be master of 
my own house 1779. ft. If I drawforward, and others 
draw backwards, what s. it avail? 1565- f. ?if ony 
thing falle in to that Ijike, ilschalle nevere comen up 
a?en Maundkv. g. 1 hope his visits shall not be in- 
truded upon me Fiklding. 8. He was as handsome a 
man, as you s. see on a summer’s day 1760. One man s. 
approve . the same thing that another man s. condemn 
1793, 9 If you s fail to understand What England is 
. . On you will come the curse of all the land T ennyson. 
We extend our sympathies, .to the unborn genera- 
tions which..*, follow us oit this earth 1874. When 
War's loud shuttle shall have woven peace 1896. to. 
I'll take you five children from London, who shall 
cuff five Highland children Johnson. Mr. Mill re- 
commends that all males of mature age. .a. have votes 
Macaulay. 

** The past tense should with temporal func- 
tion. tn. Expressing a former obligation or 
necessity : « * was bound to*. *had to* -late ME. 
tia. «■ ' was to or (contextually) ‘ was about 
to ' -x6aa. 1 a* Used in indirect reported utter- 
ances, or other statements relating to past time, 
where shall would be used if the time referred 
to were present OE. 14. Forming with the 
inf. a substitute for the pa. L indie, (or, with 
perf. inf., for the pluperf.) in the oblique report 
of another's statement in order to imply that 
the speaker does not commit himself to the 
truth of the alleged fact. Obs. exc. dial, OE. 
15. In indirect question relating to a past matter 
of fact. (The pa. t, or perf. is now preferred.) 
Obs . exc. arch. ME. I0. In questions intro- 
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duced by who, whom , what, and followed by 
but , serving to express the unexpectedness of 
some past occurrence 1626. 

| 13. Tis commanded I should do so Shaks. 1 thought 
I never should have got out 1846. Clancarty was 
pardoned on condition that be should leave the king- 
dom Macaulay. He bad wished that the doctor 
should inquire into the cause of his trouble 1861. 13. 

The Assembly were wondring what should be the 
meaning; of it 1704 16. Just as he said this, what j 

should hap At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 1 
Browning. 

***The past tense should with modal function. 
17. In statements of duty, obligation, or pro- 
priety (01 ig., as applicable to hypothetical con- 
ditions not regarded as real) OK. b. Should be : I 
ought according to appearances to be, pre- 1 
sumably is 1605. c. You should hear , sec « 1 
wish you could hear. etc. 1842. 18. In the 

apodosis of a hypothetical proposition (ex- 
pressed or implied), indicating that the supposi- 
tion, and therefore its consequence, is unreal. 

a. Where shall (in senses 1 1 . 4, 5,6, 7, or 8) would 
be used if the hypothesis were accepted OE. 

b. When the pres, tense of the principal verb 

would be used if the hypothesis were accepted, 
late ME. c. With vbs. of liking, preference, 
etc., should in the first person (and interroga- 
tively in the second) is regarded as more correct 
than would T779. d. The original conditional 
notion is obscured in the phr. It should seem. 
So / should think, (suppose, etc.) ' I am in- 
clined to think (suppose, etc.) ’ ; also colloq. as 
a strong affirmation, late ME. e. / should (do 
so and so) : orig. with expressed or understood 
protasis 1 if I were you ', but now often used 
loosely = 4 1 would advise you to (do, etc.) ' 
1908. 19. In a hypothetical clause expressing 

a rejected supposition ME. ao. In a hypotheti- 
cal clause relating to the future, should takes 
the place of shall , or of the equivalent use of 
the present tense, when the supposition, though 
entertained as possible, is viewed as less likely 
or less welcome than some alternative. (With 
future, future peif., or imper. in the apodosis.) 
1675. ax. In a noun-clause (normally intro- 
duced by that), a. In dependence on expres- 
sions of will, desire, etc. ME. b. In statements 
relating to the necessity, propriety, etc. of 
something contemplated as future, or as an 
abstract supposition 1527. c. In expressions 
of surprise or its absence, approval or disappro- 
val, of some present or past fact ME. d. In 
clause dependent on sentence expressing possi- 
bility, probability, or expectation 1600. e. In 
clause expressing the object of fear or piecau- 
tion. late ME. aa. In special interrogative 
uses. a. In questions introduced by why (or 
equivalent word), implying the speaker's in- 
ability to conceive any reason for something 
actual or contemnlated, or any ground for be- 
lieving something to be fact OE. b. In questions 
introduced by how, implying that the speaker 
regards something as impossible or inadmissible 
ME. 

17. Some men should have been women, and he, I 
think, is one 1756. Provb. phr. That same I,ord 
Stewkly is no better than he should be 1764. «8. ft. 

I often think we should all be better without it 
Thackeray, b. 1 shouldn't know how to begin 188a. 
C. 1 should like to have stayed longer at Novon 1869. 
d. 1 should rather think he has a mind to finger its 
finances 1775. 19. Pope writing dialogue resembled 

. a wolf, which, instead of kiting, should take to 
kicking Macaulay. Phr. As who should say (cf. F. 
com me qui dirait] = as much as to say {arch.). aa 
Should any soluble salt remain it will be soda 1846. 
si. A. Chantrey.. wishes 1 should sit to B&rtolini 
1819. b. It is time.. That old hysterical mock- 
disease should die Tennyson, e. However, lest con- 
versation should lag, IH give it you Borrow, aa. a. 
Men have one common original, and why should rela- 
tions quarrel ? 1779. b. How should you understand 
what is so little intelligible? Miss Burney. 

HI. Elliptical and quasi-elliptical uses. as. 
= * shall go', arch. OE. aa. With ellipsis of 
active infinitive to be supplied from the context 
OE. as. The place of the inf. is sometimes 
supplied by that or so placed at the beginning 
of the sentence ME. f afl. With ellipsis of be 
or passive inf., or with so in place of this (where 
the preceding context has ts, was , etc.) -1749* 

tr If the bottoms were as deepe as hell, I ahold 
down Shaks. Thou shah with me to Iona Scott. 
■4. This would vex me. but it a. not Swirr. I knew 
..That she was uttering what she shouldn't 187a. 
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»$. That s. I not said sir Dynadan Malory. b6. Ho 
is not yet executed, nor I hear not when he s. 1615. 

Shalloon 1678. [a. F. chalon , 

adopted earlier as Chalon .j 1. A closely 
woven woollen material chiefly used for linings, 
b. A wig-tie made of shalloon 1845. a. atlsib. 
or adj. Made of a. 1665. 

Shallop (jse'lop), sb. t fshalloop. 1578. 
[a. F. c ha loupe, prob. a. Du. sloep (see Sloop) 
or its source.] 1. A large heavy boat fitted 
with one or more masts and carrying fore-and- 
aft or lug sails and sometimes furnished with 
guns ; a sloop, a. A dinghy 1590. 

z. A double S., well maiin'd, with two guns 1666. 

Shallot, shalot (J&lf t). 1664. [aphet. f. 
Eschalot. The spelling shallot is now usual.] 
A small onion, Allium ascalonicum , native to 
Syria and cultivated for use in flavouring salads, 
sauces, etc. 

Shallow (jBe-ltTu), a. and sb, late ME. 
[Early 15th c. schalowe, prob. related in some 
way to schald (OK. sceala) : see Shoal a.] A. 
adj. x. Not deep; having little extension in a 
downward direction: said e.g. of water, of a 
dish, of a depression in the ground, b. Of the 
soil of agricultural land : Forming only a thin 
stratum over rock 1733. a. Extending only a 
short distance inward from the surface or from 
the front towards the back. Of a lens : Having 
slight convexity or concavity. 1545. S-ffg- Of 
thought, reasoning, observation, knowledge, or 
feeling I acking depth, superficial 1586. b 
Qualifying an agent-noun, or said of a person 
with ref. to knowledge, etc. 1601. c. Of persons 
and their attributes : Wanting in depth of mind, 
feeling, or character 1593. 4. quasi-<*</u. To 

or at a slight depth 1662. 

1. The River in Summer time is very ebbe and a. 
1610. b. Poor lights, land 1760. a. As. bow-window 
1886. 3. That were but s. policy Smollett. b. O 

how hard it is to he s. enough for a polite audience ! 
Wkslky. c. Out, idle words, servants to s. fools I 
Shaks. 

B. sb. 1. A shallow part of a piece of water, of the 
sea, of a lake or river ; shallow water; a shallow 
place (often pL) 1571. a. A costet monger’s 
barrow 1859. 

s. lly whose cunning guide We found the shalow of 
this Kiuer Some 1*96. Jig. All the voyage of their 
life Is bound in Siiallowes, and in Miseries Shaks. 
Hence Sha*llow-ly adv., -ness. 

Shallow (Jarltfu), v . 1510. [f. Shallow 
<7.] To make or become shallow, 
t Shallow-brained, a. 159a. [f. Shallow 
a.] Having no depth of intellect -1810. 

Shaly (J/'rii), a. 1681. [f. Shale sb. 2 + 
-Y *.] Composed of, or resembling shale. 

Sham (Jsem), and a . 1677. [Origin 

obsc. ; perh. conn. w. sham, northern form of 
Shame sb. and v.] A. sb. ft. a trick, hoax, 
fraud, imposture ; a ' sell ' -1821. 9. Something 
that is intended to be mistaken for something 
else ; spurious imitation, a counterfeit 1728. 
3. spec. A removable covering to give a specious 
appearance to an article, as pillow-sham 1721. 

1. Phr. t To put a s. upon, to hoax, defraud, a. For 
the pain of my thirst is no s. Campbell. The greatest 
*.,..»s he that would destroy shams Carlyle, it's 
all *».— he 's only afraid 1857. 

B. attnb. and adj. (Sometimes with hyphen.) 
x. Pretended, feigned, false, counterfeit; not 
genuine or true 168 1. a. Of a person : That 
pretends or is falsely represented to be (what is 
denoted by the sb.) 1683. 3. Made in imitation 
of something else ; made to appear to be what 
it is not ; made of inferior or base materials 
1699. +4. False, deceptive -1727. 

s. S. fight, a mimic battle between two divisions of 
a military or naval force, either for exercise or dis- 
play. s. The k. - admirer is always more affected, than 
he that praises with sincerity 1756. 3. The s. coat of 
arms which Osl>orne had assumed 1848. Not one of 
the girls dared to wear a bit of a. jewellery 1876. 

Sham (/asm), sb.* slang. 1849. Short for 
Champagne. 

Sham (farm), v. 1677. [See Sham sb.\ J 
+ 1. trans. To cheat, trick, deceive, delude with 
false pretences ; to impose upon, take in, hoax 
-182 1. +b. To put off, ' fob off ’ with something 
deceptive or worthless ; to get rid of (a person) 
by some paltry excuse -1749- fa. To impose 
or attempt to pass off (something) upon (a per- 
son) by deceit ; to palm off -1751 . TS- intr. To 
practise deception or deceit -1689. 4. trans. 
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a. To be or to produce a deceptive imitation of 
>698. b. To assume the appearance of, counter- 
feit (a specified condition, action, etc.) 1775. 
5. intr. To make false pretences ; to pretend to 
be, do, etc. what one is not, does not, etc. ; to 
feign 1787. 0 . To s. Abra(ha)m (orig. Naut. 

slang), to feign sickness (see Abraham-MAN) 
175a. b. Hence sham-Abra(ha)m quasi ~sb. 
malingering, deception. Also quasi-a^ hypo- 
critical. z8a8. 

1. When they find themselves Fool'd and Shamm'd 
(as we say) into a Conviction 169a. a. Don't go to a. 
your Stories off upon me Da Fox. 4. a. Pbr. t To 
1. on*'* glass 1 to make a pretence of drinking ; He 
keeps up his spirits bravely, and never shams bis 
glass Chestk kp. b. Persons shamming an epileptic 
fit 1869. 5* What did you a dead for T 1834. Won- 

dering., whether those who lectured him were such 
fools as they professed to be, or were only shamming 
Macaulay, lienee Sha*mxner, one who shams. 

|Shama(h (ja*ma). 1839. [Hindi fdmd.] An 
Indian song-bird, Cittocincla tricolor . 

Shaman (ja'mftn, Jaeun&n), sb . (and a.) 
1698. [a. G. j chamotte, Russian shaman, a 

Tungusian samdn.] A. sb. A priest or priest- 
doctor among various northern tribes of Asia. 
Hence applied to similar personages in other 
parts, esp. a medicine-man of some of the north- 
west American Indians. B, adj. (or attrib .) 
Of or pertaining to a s. or to Shamanism 1780. 
Hence Shama'nic a. akin to Shamanism. 
Shamanism (Ja*m&niz’m, Jaemfiniz’m). 
1780. [f. prec. + -ism . 3 The primitive religion 
of the Ural-Altaic peoples of Siberia, in which 
all the good and evil of life are thought to be 
brought about by spirits which can be influenced 
only by Shamans; hence applied to similar 
religions, esp. of north-west American Indians. 
Hence Shammnist, Sha manite, a believer in S. 
Bh&m&nl'stic a. pertaining to S. Sha*manixe 
v. intr. to perform the incantations of a Sha- 
man ; trans. to imbue with Shamanistic beliefs. 

Shamble (Jsemb’l), sb* [OE. sc(e)amel ; 
a Com. WGer. adoption of L. scam* Hum dim. 
of scamnum bench.] ■fi. A stool, footstool 
-1483. a. spec. A table or stall for the sale of 
meat ME. 3. pi. A place where meat (or occas. 
fish) is sold, a flesh- or meat-market. Now 
local, late ME. 4. pi. A slaughter-house 1548. 
5. transf. and fig. A place of carnage or whole- 
sale slaughter ; a scene of blood. Chiefly pi. 
construed as sing. ; rarely in sing. form. 1593. 

3. Raw Meat is bought in the Shambles 17*5. 4. 

He was felled like an ox in the butcher's shambles 
Dickens. 5. I've fear'd him, since his iron heart en- 
dured To make of Lyons one vast human shambles 
Coleridge. Hence 3 ha*mble v. x trans. to cut up 
•r slaughter as in the shambles {rare). 

Shamble (Jaemb’l), sb* 1828. [f. Sham- 
ble */.*] A shambling gait. 

Shamble, a. dial. 1607. [prob. adj. use of 
Shamble sb. 1 ] Shambling, ungainly, awkward. 

Shamble (Jse-rab’l), v* 1681. [prob. f. 
Shamble a.] intr. To go with an awkward 
ungainly gait, to walk awkwardly or unsteadily ; 
usu. with adv. as to s. along. 

Shambling (Jse*mblig), vbl. sb. rare. 168 x. 
[f. prec. + -INO !.] An awkward motion in 
walking or progression. 

Shambling (Jscmblig), ppl. a. 1690. 
[-ing *.] That shambles or is characterised by 
an awkward, irregular gait or motion, b. transf. 
and fig. Often of metre and style, etc. 1802. 

A s. pot-boy Dickens. 

.Shame (pun), sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. 
sc{e)amu, sc(e)gmu : — OTeut. +siamd.] i.The 
painful emotion arising from the consciousness 
of something dishonouring, ridiculous, or in- 
decorous in one's own conduct or circumstances 
(or in those of others whose honour or disgrace 
one regards as one's own), or of being in a 
situation which offends one's sense of modesty 
or decency, a. Fear of offence against propriety 
or decency, operating as a restraint on be- 
haviour ; modesty, shamefastness. late ME. 3. 
Disgrace, ignominy, loss of esteem or reputa- 
tion OE. b. An instance of disgrace ME. 
e. spec. Violation of a woman's honour, loss of 
chastity ME. t4. What is morally disgraceful 
or dishonourable ; baseness In conduct or be- 
haviour -1682. 5. Used predic. (without 

article) fort A fact or circumstance which 
brings disgrace or discredit (to a person, etc.) ; 
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matter for severe reproach or reprobation. Now 
poet. OE. b. Similarly a. s., a great s. Now 
common in colloq. use, late ME. c. Occas. in 
non-predic. use : A disgraceful thing, something 
to be ashamed of. poet. z6oa 0 . A person or 
thing that is a cause or source of disgrace 1586. 

b. colloq. A thing which is shockingly ugly or 
indecent, or of disgracefully bad quality 1764. 
+7. concr. The privy members -x6xx. 

s. But for my part (in all humility And with no 
little s.) 1 ask your pardons 2623. Sense of e. guilty 
feeling ; alto, the right perception of what is im- 
proper or disgraceful. Past s., dead to *., no longer 
capable of feeling s., grown callous to s. a. Haue 
you no modesty, no maiden s.. No touch of bashful- 
nesse? Shaks. 3. Therfore beare thine owne s. 
Coveedale Peek. xvi. 5a. b. Let his shames quickely 
Driue him to Rome Shaks. c. Child, ton of s., a 
child born out of wedlock. 5. It were s. to our pro* 
fession were we to suffer it Scott, b. They . . pay 
fifteen or twenty sometimes per cent for their money 
which is a most horrid s. Pepys. C. A peace that 
was full of wrongs and shames Tennyson. 6. Eras- 
mus, that great injured name, (The glory of the 
Priesthood, and the s. I) Pope. 

Phrases. To think s^ to be ashamed. To take t. 
ta. To be disgraced, to incur disgrace. b. To feel 
ashamed 1 to acknowledge that one is in fault More 
fully to take s. to {unto f upon) oneself. fTo do (a 
person) /. : to inflict injury or dishonour, offer re- 
proach or obloquy. To put to s.: to bring into dis- 
grace, bring disgrace upon ; also fig. to outshine, 
eclipse. For e. : from a sense of because one feels 
s. ; also, for fear of s. b. esp. in adjuration or re- 
monstrance ; often as int. Also in ejaculatory formulae 
of imprecation or indignant disapproval, as Shame I 
Fie for s. ! etc. To one's 1., so as to cause one s. Also, 
parenthetically, with ellipsis of ' be it spoken 1 To 
cry s. on, upon : to express vigorous reprobation of. 

Shame v. Pa. t. and pple. shamed 

(J/'md). [OE. sc(e)amian, sc(e)qmian, t. sc(e)amu, 
sc(e)pmu Shame sb.] x. intr. To leel or con- 
ceive shame ; to become or be ashamed. Obs. 
exc. dial. a. trans. impers., as in (it) shames 
me » I am ashamed. In later use only with 
it Now rare. OE 3. To feel shame in 
regard to (a person or thing) ; to hold in awe 
or reverence ; to dread or shun through shame. 
Obs. or arch, late ME. 4. To make ashamed, 
fill with shame, cause to feel shame 1530. b. 
pass. To be ashamed Now/o#/. ME. 5. To 
inflict or bring disgrace upon, be a cause of dis- 
grace to, dishonour ME. 0. To put to shame 
by superior excellence ; to outrival, late ME. 

4- Nay, father, . .s. me not Before this noble Knight 
TENNYaoN. Pbr. To tell (say, speak) the truth and 
s. the devil , to tell the truth boldly in defiance of strong 


temptation to the contrary. 
theCh. - 


3 This John.. shami 

lurcbe of Rome wonderfully w* ms lyuing 1536. 
6. She’ll r. ’em with her good looks, yet Dickens. 

Shamefaced (J£*mfe»at), a. 1555. [f. 

Shame sb. + Face sb. + -ed 8 ; orig. an etymo- 
logical misinterpretation of Shamefast.] x 
Modest, bashful, shy. 9. Ashamed, abashed 187*. 
x. He felt a. a* a schoolboy before the great world 

1873. Hence Sha*mefaced-ly adv., -nese. 

Shamefast (p-rafast), a. arch. [OE. 
sc(e)amfsest, i. sc(e)amu Shame sb. + fust Fast 
a . J x. Bashful, modest. In a depreciatory 
sense : ' Sheepish ' b. Of actions, behaviour, 
appearance : Characterized by or indicating 
modesty or bashfulness ME. fa. Ashamed, 
abashed -1634. 

1. Yf thy daughter be not s., holde her strait ly 
Coverdale Ecclu*. xxvi. io. b. Hir achamefast.. 
smyles i6i«. Hence Sha*mefaxt-ly adv., -neas. 
Shameful (Jft'mful), a. OE. [f. Shame 
sb. +-FUL x.] +i. Modest, shamefaced -1625. 
fa. Ashamed -1772. 3. That brings to shame ; 
that causes or ought to cause shame ; disgrace- 
ful, scandalous, degrading ME. 

3L The s. cloee of all his mispent years Cowers. S. 1 
Three against one I Carlyle. Hence Sha*mefal-ly 
adv., -nese. 

Shameless (p* ’mles) , a. [OE. sc(e)amUas ; 
see Shame sb. and -less. ] x . Lacking shame ; 
impudent, audacious, immodest ; insensible to 
disgrace. a. Indicating or characterized by 
absence of shame or modesty. Of actions : 
Indicating absence of shame on the part of the 
agent, impudent. OE. 
s. Though tb< 

r. He. .degraded the nobility by a a. sale 

1874. Hence Sfca'meless-ly adv., -neat. 
Shammy (Jsrmi). 1651. [Phonetic spel- 
ling of Chamois 2.1 z.In fulla^leatber:akind 
of soft, pliable leather. Also a piece of this, a 


1 are so s. as to deny It 2683. 
4 " » of peerages 


SHANK 

wash-leather. 1714. a. attrib. or adj. Made Of 
1 shammy * or chamois leather 1651. 
e. ] have got my cravat and s. shoes H. Walpole. 
Shamoy (Jae-moi), v. 1837. [Phonetic 
spelling of Chamois a.] trans . To prepare 
(leather) by working oil or grease into the skin. 
Shampoo (jsemp#"), sb. 1838. [f. next.] 

The act of shampooing; also, a 'wash' (or 
powder, dry s.) used for shampooing. 
Shampoo Msinpi?*), v. 176a. [prob, a. 
Hindi iSmpo, fmper. of bampna to press.] i. 
trans. To subject (a person, his limbs) to mas- 
sage. Now rare or Obs. exc. as designating a 
part of the process of a Turkish bath. a. To 
subject (the scalp, the hair) to washing and 
rubbing with some cleansing agent, as soap and 
water, shampoo powder, etc. 1860. Hence 
Shampoo ‘er, one who shampoos. 

Shamrock (Jse-mipk). 1571. fa. Irish 
seamrtfg ( ■ Gael, seamrag), dim. of seamar 
clover, j x. A plant with trifoliate leaves, used 
(according to a late tradition) by St. Patrick to 
illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity, and hence 
adopted as the national emblem of Ireland ; a 
spray or leaf of this plant. (The name is now 
commonly applied to the lesser yellow trefoil, 
Trtfolium minus, the plant worn as an emblem 
on St. Patrick's Day.) 

Shandean (Jir-ndi&n, J*end*-dn\ a. 1762. 
ff. ( Tristram ) Shandy , the title of a novel 
(1759-67) by Sterne + -an.] Fertaining to 
Tristram Shandy , or the Shandy family there 
portrayed. 

Shandrydan (Jnemdridsen). 1820. [Origin 
obsc.} A kind of chaise with a hood. In later 
use, a Joe. name for any rickety old-fashioned 
vehicle. 

Shandygaff (Jae-ndigref)- *853* [Origin 
unkn.] A drink composed of a mixture of 
beer and ginger-beer. 

Shanghai (Jseijhai*), sb. 1853. [f. Shang- 
hai or Shanghae, one of the chief seaports of 
China.] 1. A long-legged, large breed of do- 
mestic fowls, with leathered shanks, reputed to 
have been introduced from Shanghai ; now de- 
veloped into the brahmas and cochins. a. 
Austral. A catapult 1863. 

Shanghai (Jscqhar), v. 1871. [f. as prec.] 
1. trans. Naut. slang, (orig. U.S.) To drug or 
otherwise render insensible, and ship on board 
a vessel wanting hands, a A ustral. To shoot 
with a ' shanghai ’ or catapult 1903. 

Shank (Jaegk), sb. [OE. sc(e)anca : — 
WGer. *shanhan-.] 1. That part of the leg 
which extends from the knee to the ankle ; the 
tibia or shin-bone. Also (now joe.) the leg as 
a whole ; chiefly pi., one’s legs. b. The low er 
part of the foreleg of some animals ; spec, of a 
horse, the part between the so-called knee and 
the fctlnrk. Also, the tarsus of a bird ; the 
tibia or fourth joint of the leg of an insect OE. 

c. As part of a joint of meat, e.g. in a ham, a 
leg of mutton, etc. 1806. a. transf. a. Each of 
the two portions of a pair of scissors between 
the bow and the joint 1833. b. Arch. pi. The 
plane spaces between the grooves of the Doric 
triglyph 1823. c. Each of the two cheeks or 
side-pieces of a spur 1891. 8. The stem or 

straight part of anything, a. The stem of a 
goblet, glass, etc. 1553. b. The straight part 
of a nail or pin, between the head and the taper 
of the point. Also of a drill or borer* 1483. c. 
The stem of a plant ; the pedicel or footstalk 
of a flower ; the footstalk or connecting part of 
any organ in a plant 1513. d. The shaft or 
stem of an anchor, connecting the arms and 
the stock 1549. e. The straight part of a fish 
book, to which the line is attached 16x3. f- 
Typog. The body of a type, as dist from the 
shoulder, face, and foot 1683. 8* The stem of 
a tobacco-pipe x688. bu The blank part of a 
screw, or screw-l>cJt, between the thread and 
the head 1677. L The tapering part of an oar 
between the handle and the blade 1857. 4. A 

part or appendage by which something is at- 
tached ; e.g. the wire loop by which some kinds 
of buttons are attached, that part of a ring 
which encircles the finger 1677. ff- Founding 
A clay-lined ladle having long handles, one m 
them T-shnped, in which to carry molten metal 
from the furnace to the motxld 1843. 
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and (J.S. The latter end or part of anything 

x8a8. 

i. Sundry flowring bankes, To alt and rest the 
walkera wearie ahankea Spenser. Shanks ' (or 
Shanks's) mare, Pony, eta, one's own legs as a means 
of conveyance. 

Comb. s.-bone, the tibia of an animal. Hence 
Shank v. intr. of a plant or fruit : to decay at the 
stem or footstalk ; usu. to shank q/f ; trans. (Golf) 
to strike (the ball) with the heel of the Hub. Shanked 
(Jasqkt) a. furnished with or having a a. or shanks. 

Sha a nk-pai:nter. 1495. [Painters.] The 
rope or chain with which the shRnk and flukes 
of the anchor, when carried at the cathead, are 
confined to the ship’s side. 

Shanny (Jae*ni). 1836. [Origin obsc.] The 
smooth blenny. Also applied to several fishes 
of the genus Chasmodes of Eastern North 
America. 

Shan’t, sba’n*t (Jant). 1664. Colloq. 
Contraction of shall not. Also used subst . 

Shantung (Jsentxrrj). 1 88a. [f. name of a 
province of North-east China where it is manu- 
factured.] A soft undressed Chinese silk (for- 
merly always undyed). 

Shanty (Jae’nti), r^. 1 i8ao. [prob. corruptly 

a. F. chantier Ch antier.] i . Chiefly U.S. and 
Canada . A small, mean, roughly constructed 
dwelling ; a cabin, hut. a. Austral. A public- 
house, esp. unlicensed 1864. Hence Sha'nty 
v. intr. to live in a s. ; Austral, to frequent 
' shanties ' or public-houses. 

Shanty (Jas-nti), sb* Also chant(e)y. 
1869. [perh. a corruption of F. chantez, imper. 
ol chanter to sing. ) A sailor's song, esp. one 
sung during heavy work. 

Shape (JIflp), sb. [OE. eesceap creation, 
creature, make, form, f. Teut.^a^- (cf. next).] 
j. External form or contour , that quality of a 
material object (or geometrical figure) which 
depends on constant relations of position and 
proportionate distance among all the points 
composing its outline or its external surface; 
a particular variety of this quality, b. The 
contour or outlines of the trunk of the body, 
late ME. c. Impressed or represented form; 
a picture, image. Obs. exc. dial, late ME. ta. 
The appearance of a human or animal body or 
Its parts, (often, of the general form as dist. 
from the face) considered as beautiful or the 
contrary -1734. 3. The visible form or appear- 

ance characteristic of a particular person or 
thing, or of a particular species of animate or 
supernatural beings OE. 4. A person's body 
considered with regard to its appearance 1601. 

b. An imaginary, spectral, or ethereal form ; a 

phantom. Now rare . 1591. c. A figure dimly 
or uncertainly perceived 1834. 5. Assumed 

appearance, guise disguise 1594. 6. Theatr. 

fa. A part, a character impersonated; the 
make-up and costume suited to a particular 
part. b. A stage dress or suit of clothes. 1603. 
7. One of the forms or diversities of appearance, 
structure, or properties, in which a thing may 
exist 1667. 8. In the s. of * a. Represented by, 

embodied in (a person or thing) 175a b. Of 
the nature of 1754. c. In the form of, existing or 
presenting itself as 1823. 9. Definite, regular 

or proper form ; orderly arrangement 1633. 
txo. An attitude (in dancing, etc.) -1634. 1 *• 

orig. Spoti. Condition with respect toefficiency, 
1 form * xoox. 1 9. conrr. in techn. uses. a. 
Cookery. A mould for forming jelly, blanc-mange, 
etc., into a particular shape ; a portion of jelly, 
blanc-mange, etc. moulded into an ornamental 
shape 1769. b. Millinery. The body of a straw 
bonnet or woman's hat or cap previous to trim- 
ming x88x. c. A portion of material cut or 
moulded so as to have a particular shape ; spec. 
a piece of rolled or hammered iron of cross- 
section differing from that of merchant bar 1845. 
d. Naut. A cone, ball, or drum of metal or 
canvas used in signalling 1879. 

1. 1 know the s. of 'a Legge Shako. By pressure 
Ice con be moulded to any a. Tyndall.. To keep 
in s., to secure from ebonite of a Out of r., changed 
from Its proper n. a. Hiiber come the Country 
Gentlemen to shew their Shapes 170a 3. Thou 

corn's! in such a questionable e. That I will apeake 
to thee Shako. 4, b. Before the Gates there sat On 
either side a formidable a Milt. 5- The brute Ser* 
pent in whose s. I Man deceav'd Milt. 7. Phi. In 
any {no) t. (or form), used loosely fort in any (no) 
manner, (not) at all. 8. b* I had nothing in the s. 


of food 1863. C. Recognition of his services In the 
s. of a small pension 1880. 9. Phi. To take s.; to put 
into «. 

Shape (J>»p), v. Pa. t shaped (Jtfpt) ; 
pa. pple. shaped (Jflpt), arch, nhapen (J^-p’n). 
[Com. Teut. str. vb.: OE. scieppan (sc dp, sc a pen) 
OTeut. *skapjan . In early ME. a new pres.- 
stem shape was formed on the analogy of the 
pa. pple. From the x6th c. onwards, shape has 
been a * regular ' wk. vb. (pa. t. and pple. shaped ). 
Ult. etym. obsc.] I. To create, fashion, form, 
ti. trans. To create ; in later use, to form, 
fashion (said of God or Nature) -1557. a. To 
make, fashion out of pre-existing materials. In 
later use, to make by alteration of shape (as by 
moulding or carving) out of something else ; to 
make in a definite shape. OE. b. To frame, 
fashion (an immaterial thing) ME. 3, pass. To 
have a certain shape OE. T4< Irons. To cut out 
or fashion (clothing) -1828. +5- intr. To attain 
maturity of form and proportions. Bacon. 6. 
trans . To trim, cut, or mould to a particular 
shape ; to adapt in shape to 1457. 7. To give 

definite form to ; to put into a certain form, to 
embody in words; also reft. 1589. b. Of 
events, etc. : To show a specified tendency 186c. 
8. To give a direction and character to (ones 
life, conduct, etc.) 1823. 

1. I was shapen in wickednesse Bihi.k (Groat) Ps. 
li. 5. a. Come, to the Forge with it, then s. it Shaks. 
3. The hrad wns well shapen 1884. 5. Young men, 

when they knit and s. perfectly, doe seldome grow to 
a further stature Bacon. 6. Some Isleevesjare shaped 
to the elbow, and have cuffs 1861. 7. And there I 

shaped The city’s ancient legend into this Tenny- 
son. The valleys. .shaped themselves, into a suc- 
cession of graceful curves 1869. Phr. To shape an 
answer (to). 

IL To devise, plan, prepare. 1. To devise 
(a plan, a remedy), late MB'. 9. To s. ones 
course : Naut., to steer for, to a. place 1593 3. To 
appear promising (chiefly Sc. and dial.). Often 
with ref. to physical exercises, as drill, rowing, 
etc.: To show signs of becoming efficient. 1863. 
b. Of a batsman : To get into the proper atti 
tude and position for dealing with the bowling 
1884. c. Of a horse : To exhibit capabilities ; 
to develop into 1887, 

a. trans/. Minding now to s. my course so as I 
might winter in Italy Evblyn. Hence Sha’p(e)- 
able a. capable of lieing shaped, plastic 1 shapely. 

Shapeless (J*-ptes), a. ME. [f. Shape 
sb. + -less.] 1. Without shape or form ; having 
no definite or regular shape. 9. Unshapely 
1588. 3. Without guidance or direction, aim- 

less (rare) 1591. 

1. Sunk are tby bowers in s. ruin all Goldsm. 3. 
To.. Wearo out thy youth with &hapeles&e idleness* 
Shaks. Hence Sha-pelessnesB. 

Shapely (J£-pli), a. late ME. [f. Shape 
sb. +-LY '.J +1. Fit, likely, suitable; also, like 
(to something), late MIC. only. 9. Of good or | 
elegant shape, well-formed, late ME b. Having 
definite form (rare) 1827. 

1. Euerich..Was ahaply for to been an Alderman 
Chaucer. b. Where the s. column stood Cowfer. 
Hence Sha'pellness. 

Shapen (pi-p’n), ppl.a. ME. [Strong pa. 
pple. of Shape t/.] x. Having a (specified) 
shape. Obs . exc. in well s. (arch.). 9. Fur- 
nished with a definite shape ; fashioned 1483. 
Shapen rare. 1535. [f. Shape 

sb. + -EN #.] trans . To shape, impart a shape to. 
Shaper (J?i-pai). ME. [f. Shape v. + 
-er A .J fx. The Creator or Maker (of the uni- 
verse) -1496. 9. One who or something which 
makes (a thing) in the required shape ; one who 
fashions (material), late ME. b. spec, in various 
trades as the designation of an operative i88i. 
3. A machine or tool for shaping material ; spec. 
a machine for shaping metal pieces and parts 
of machinery 1853. 

||Shapoo (fa-p*\ 1858. [Tibetan sha-pho 
wild sheep.] A kind of sheep (Ovis vignei) 
found in L&dtk (Kashmir) and Tibet. 

Shard, sherd (JaidJoid),^. 1 [OE. sceard 
. — OTeut. *skardo- cut, notched, diminished, 
f. *skar* (i— ■' *sker- 1 *skur -) ; see Sheaf v .] 
I. A gap in an enclosure, esp. in a hedge or 
bank. Now chiefly dial. 11 . A fragment of 
broken earthenware. Potsherd OE, 

Phr. To break, eta into sherds, to reduce to frag, 
meats, break beyond repair. Hence Shard v. trans. 
to break into fragments (rare's 


Shard (Jaid), sb.* Obs. exc. dial. 1545. 
[app. cogn. w. dial, and Sc. sham dung,] A 
patch of cow-dung. 

Comb, a.-beetle, a beetle of the family Geotrupidse. 
found under dung, a dor-beetle. Hence fSha'rded 

a. of a beetle : living in dung. Shaks. 

Shard (Jaad), sb* T755. [Evolved from 
a misunderstanding of SHARD-BORN in Shaks.] 
The elytron or wing-case of a coleopterous 
insect. 

Sha*rd-bom, -borne, a. 1605. [£ Shard 
sb .* + Born a.] a. Of a beetle : Bom in dung 1 
spec, applied to the Shard-beetle, b. Used 
with the meaning (due to misinterpretation of 
Shaks.): Borne on shards (Shard sb. 9 ). 

Ere.. The shard.bome Beetle, with his drowsie 
hums, Hath rung Nightes yawning Peale Shaks. 

Share sbA [OE. scear, semr (masc. 

or neut.), t Teut. root *skar - : +sker - ; see 
Shear v, ] The iron blade in a plough which 
cuts the ground at the bottom of the furrow | 
a ploughshare, b. The analogous part of a 
seed-drill, or similar implement 1731. 

Share (Je«i), sb.* [Late ME. share, schar 
: — OE. scearu cutting, division : — OTeut. 
*scaro-, f. +skcr- to cut, divide; see Shear v.] 
x. The part or portion (of something) which is 
allotted or belongs to an individual, when dis* 
tribution is made among a number ; also, the 
portion or quota which is contributed by an 
individual, b. In piegnant sense «. One's due, 
proper, or fair share ; one's full share (of some- 
thing enjoyed or suffered in common with 
others) 1645. c * The measure or degree of a 
quality, condition, etc, which is allotted to an 
individual by nature or Providence 1722. 9. 

Comm . A definite portion of a property owned 
by a number in common; spec, each of the 
equal parts into which the capital of a joint- 
stock company or corporation is divided 1601. 

3. A part taken in (an action, experience, etc.). 
Chiefly in phr. to have , take , bear a (one's, etc.) s. 
in, to have or take part in, participate in. 1^99. 
f4 .gen A part, piece, or portion (</ anything) 
-177a. +b. With etymol. ref. to shear : A piece 
hewn out, or cut or tom away -1776. 

1. Taking our turns to row, of which.. my share 
came to little less than so leagues Evelyn. There is 
gold here, my friend, and we must get our s. of it 1888. 
C- That armable pity, of which your really superior 
woman always has such as. to giveaway Thackeray. 

b. The ship, wherein my Father bad nalfe s. 1660. 
Deferred, preference shares : see Depbhreo, Prefe- 
rence. Ordinary shares, the shares which form the 
common stock and are without 4 preference ’. 

Phrases. S. and s. alike, with equal shares, having 
each a like s. Also to go s. and s. alike. To fall to 
one's s., to be assigned as one's portion ; hence, to fall 
to one’s lot (to do, etc.). To go shares with (another 
or others) in (a possession, enterprise, etc.), to enjoy 
a part in, participate in, contribute towards. 

+Shane,».i 1553. [var. of Shear il] tram . 
To cut into parts ; to cut off -1735. 

The sword, .deep entnng shar'd All his right side 
Milt. 

Share ( Je»i), v .* 1586. [f. Share i0.*] 

x. trans . To divide and apportion in shares 
between two or more recipients. Now chiefly 
with out. 1590. b. To apportion to an individual 
as his share. Also with out. arch. 2586. c. To 
divide (what one has or receives) into portions, 
and give shares to others as well as one's self. 
Const. tt/zM.159 9. 9. Of two or more persons 1 
To divide into shares and take each a portion. 
Also absol. 1594. 3. To grant or give another 

or others a share in. Also const, with. 1669. 

4. To receive, possess, or occupy together with 

others 1593. fb. To take or receive as one's 
share, poet. -x6i8. fc. To s.from 1 to gain at 
the expense of. Shaks. 5. To perform, enjoy, 
or suffer in common with others ; to possess (a 
quality) which other pei sons or things also 
have. Const, with . 1590. 6. intr. To have a 

share (in something); to participate in, take 
part in 1598. b. To participate with (a person) in 
something (rare) 1594. c. Used in reduplicated 
forms, and s. (alike, etc.) : the phrase in Share 
sb* being misapprehended grammatically i8ax. 

t. Suppose I a my Fortune equally between my own 
Children and a Stranger Swift, d. He put of his 
small feast to her would a Spenser, a. Rich. Ill , u 
iiL 139. 3. Well may he then to you his Cares Input 
And a his Burden where he shares his Heart pavotM, 
4, He shares the frugal meal with those he loves 
*804. Jig. In vein doth Valour bleed While Avarice 


8 (Q«r. K£la). b (Fr. peu). 11 (Ger. Mattler). U (Fr. dime), f (cssrl). c (c*>(t2uxe). H*>) (w*i). {{Ft.lant). 5 (Hr,forn, rtxrth). 
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and Rapine a. the land Milt. b. Rick. III. v. Zii. 
s68. C. What glory our Achillea shores from Hector 
Shaks. a. A man that all his time Hath. .Shar’d 
dangers with you Shaks. 6. b. Milt. P.L. ix. 831. d. 
We all s. and a. alike in camp 1906. Hence Shared 
(f€*jd) ppl. a ^ spec, in Physics of electrons (1923). 

Shareholder (|e»uh/u:idai). 1828. [f. 

Share sb. 9 + Holder *.] One who owns or 
holds a share or shares in a joint-stock company, 
or other joint fund or property. Hence Sha*re- 
holding vbl. sb. the possession of shares: pi., 
shares held in various undertakings. 

Sharer Mfo'raj). 1589. [f. Shark v . 2 + 
-er '.] 1. One who shares something (const. 

of ) or shares in something 1603. + 9 . spec. A 

member of a company of players, who paid the 
expenses, and received the profits, and em- 
ployed the 'journeymen * members of the com- 
pany -1704. ■j’b. A shareholder -1812. 

Shark (Jaik), sb. 1 1569. [Origin obsc.] 

1. A selachian fish of the sub-order Squali of 
the order Plagiostomi ; in popular language 
chiefly applied to the large voracious fishes 
of this sub-order, as the genera Carcharodon , 
Carcharias , etc. b. With defining word 1655. 

c. transf. Freshwater s., (joc.) the pike, allu- 
ding to its voracity 1799. 2. fig . (Cf. Shark 

sb. 2 ) One who enriches himself by taking ad- 
vantage of the necessities of others ; a rapacious 
usurer, an extortionate landlord, a financial 
swindler, etc. 1713. b. A customs officer ; also 
pi. the press-gang 1785. c. U.S. An excep- 
tionally capable person 1909. 3. Ent. Any 

moth of the genus Cucullia (A loctua) 1819. 

1. The S. hath not this name for nothing, for he will 
make a morsell of any thing he can catch, master, and 
devour 1655. b. Angel-s., the monk-fish, Squa- 
tina angelus ; Gangetic 9 .,C archarias gangcticus, 
inhabiting some rivers; Greenland 8., the North 
Atlantic s., Laetnargus borealis' Grey 8., the sand- 
i., Carchanmts americanus • Hammer-headed 8 ., 
Zygaena malleus ; Sea-B., a ». of the high seas, esp 
* a large s. of the family Lamnidee ’ j Spine B., the 
Picked Dogfish, A cant bias ; Spinous B.. a s. of the 
genus Echinorhinus , as E. spmosus * White 8 ., 
a man-eating s., Carcharodon rondeleti. a. The 
slopsellers, and other sharks, at this port 1804. 

Comb. 8.- An, the fin of a s. f considered a delicacy 
by the Chinese; -moth - sense -ray, the angel, 
fish, also a rhinobatid or beaked ray, •toothed a. 
applied to ornamentation suggesting shark's teeth. 
Hence Sharking abl. sb., fishing for sharks. 

f Shark, sb.% 1599. [Origin obsc ] A worth- 
less and impecunious person who gains a 
precarious living by sponging on others, by 
executing disreputable commissions, cheating 
and petty swindling ; a sharper -1700. 

Shark (J&jk), v. 1596. [Origin obsc.] I. 
intr. fa. To s. on or upon : to prey like a shark 
upon; to victimize, sponge upon, swindle; to 
oppress by extortion, b. To depend on or 
practise fraud or the arts of a * shark ', or 
sharper ; to live by shifts and stratagems. 
Often to s. for (something). 1608. a. trans. a. 
To s. up: to collect hastily (a body of persons, 
etc.) without regard to selection. Now arch., 
as an echo of Haml. 1. i. 98. 1602. b. To steal, 
pilfer, or obtain by underhand or cheating 
means, arch. 1612. 

1. b. To shift and sharke in every bie-corner for com- 
fort 1641. 

Sharp (Jaip), a. and sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. 
scearp OTeut. *skarpo-.l A. adj. z. Well 
adapted for cutting or piercing ; having a keen 
edge or point; opp. to blunt . b. Of sand, 
gravel, etc. : Composed of materials having 
sharp points ; hard, angular, gritty. Now techn. 
16x8. +2. Rough, rugged (chiefly as tr. * 1 ,. 

as per) -1596. 3. Acute or penetrating in 

intellect or perception, a. +(<*) Keen-witted, 
sagacious, (b) Quick-witted, clever {said esp. 
of children). OE. b. Of reasoning or discourse : 
f Acute, sagacious. In later use, of remarks : 
Pointed, apt, witty. 158a c. Of sight, hearing, 
the eyes or ears : Acute, keen OE. d. Hence 
of observation, an observer : Vigilant 1535. e. 
Businesslike, smart ; often, quick to lake unfair 
advantage of others 1697. 4. Eager, impetuous, 
violent OE. b. (<z) Of a hawk : Eager for prey, 
hungry, (b) Of tne appetite: Keen. Of the 
stomach : Craving for food. X486. c. Quick or 
active in bodily movement. Of movements: 
Brisk, energetic. 144a d. Of a stream : Rapid. 
Now rare. 16x5. e. Of winter, wintry weather, 
frost, wind, air: Cuttingly cold, keen, late ME. 
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g. Severe, strict, harsh OE. b. Of pain, suffer- 
ing, grief, etc. : Keen, acute, intense. Of ex- 
periences: Intensely painful. OE. tc. Of a 
mode of life : Austere -x6xi. 6. Pungent in 
taste; also, having strong acid, alkaline, or 
caustic properties OE. 7. Of sound : Penetra- 
ting, shrill, high-pitched, late ME. b. Phonetics . 
(a) Expressing the acoustic quality of high- 
front vowels 1532. (b) An antiquated designa- 
tion ior unvoiced consonants 1841. 8. Mus. 

a. Of a note: Relatively high in pitch. b. 
Of a note, singing, an instrument : Above the 
regular or true pitch. C. A, C, D, etc. s . : the 
sound which is a semitone higher than A, C, D, 
etc. Also, the key or other contrivance in a 
musical instrument for producing such a note. 

d. Of an interval, fkey, fscale : = M ajor a. 1.2. 

e. Of a key ; Having sharps in the signature. 

1597. 9- With ref. to form only (without impli- 

cation of cutting or piercing), a. Tapering to 
a (relatively) fine point ME. b. Of an angle: 
f(a) - Acute a. 1 -1688. (b) Abrupt ; involving 
sudden change of direction ; so s. turn 1825. 
c. Of an ascent or descent, a rise or fall : Abrupt 
1725. d. Naut . Of the shape of a vessel : 
Having a narrow and wedge-shaped bottom 
1709. e. Of features : Emaciated, peaked, thin 
1561. xo. Having the angles or edges not 
rounded off or flattened ; hence, clear or dis- 
tinct in outline. Often of contrasts, distinctions, 
etc. : Abrupt, strongly marked. 1675. 

x. A busshe full of s. thornes Caxton. I know, his 
Sword Hath a sharpe edge Shaks. fig. The s. edge 
. .of public curiosity 1807. Phr. S. as a razor, as a 
needle, etc. b. Clean but coarse s. sand 1859. 
a. (b) A very s. lad 1870. b. He .alleadged 
any sharpe reasons to defeat the Law Shaks. 
C. The grey eye., is sharpest of sight 1630. d. Phr. 
To keep a s. look-out. e. They got a s. Newcastle 
attorney Scott. See also Sharp practice. Simi- 
larly, s. work. 4. The contest between good and 
evil becomes s. and deadly 1845. C. A s. gallop 
184a. Provb. phr. Sharp's the word (used as an in- 
junction to promptitude). e. Though the air was s., 
he had been carrying his cloak over his arm 1844. 
5. Skelton a sharpe Satirist 1589. A rigorous and s. 
penance 1663. Phr. To be s. upon, to be hard or 
severe upon (now only by way of censure or criticism) 

b. Sharpe miserie had worne him to the bones Shaks. 
S , lancinating pains 1843. C. Cymb. III. lit. 31. 
8. Wo was his cook, but if his sauce were Poynaunt 
and s. Chaucer. 7. S. Violins proclaim Their jealous 
Pangs Dryden. 9. a. Hys nese at he noynt es s. and 
•mafic Hampolk. C. A very s. rise leads from the 
Pacific to the range of the Andes Huxlev. xo. The 
sharpest geographical contrast 1856. 

1 B. sb. X. A sharp weapon ; spec, a small 
I sword ; a rapier used for duelling as opp. to a 
1 blunt’ or buttoned weapon. Obs. or arch, late 
ME. fa. A sharp edge; spec, the edge of a 
sword -1734. 3- Mus. a. A high-pitched note 

(rare), b. A note raised half a tone above the 
natural pitch, c. In musical notation, the 
sign g which indicates this raising of the 
note. Double s . : the sign x indicating that a 
note must be raised two semitones. 4. a. « 
Sharper 2 1797. b. colloq. An expert, connois- 
seur, a wise man or one professing to be so 1865. 
5. pi. The * middlings ‘ between bran and flour 
1801. 6. fl. One of the three grades of needles, 

including those of greatest length and most 
acutely pointed 1849. 

1. Phr t 7 V» fight, play, etc, at the s., at shatp(s, to 
fight with unbated swordn, to fight in earnest, in con- 
tradistinction to fencing ; A combate of fensers (called 
Gladiatores) fighting at the sharpe North, a. Phr. 
The s. of the hand , the edge of the hand, x, 1 
chatter over stony ways. In little sharps and trebles 
Tennyson. 4. a. The sharps have queered me 1797. 

Comb. : B.-eyed a ., keen of sight ; transf. obser- 
vant , penetrating f -ranged a., having a s. tooth 1 
fig. biting (in speech), caustic, sarcastic : -featured 
a , peaked, thin ; -nosed a., having a pointed n«>*c ; 
fig. quick at fault-finding, captious ; -sighted a., 
having acute or quick sight; having acuteness of 
mental vision: -tailed a., having a tapering tail or 
pointed tail-feather*, j/rc. in names of birds ; -tongued 
a., bitter of speech ; -toothed a., keen of tooth ; transf. 
rending, tearing; -witted a., sagacious, intelligent. ! 

Sharp Haip), adv. [OE. scearpe, f. scearp 
Sharp a . J x. In a sharp manner; +shrilly ; 
fniggardly, stingily. b. Abruptly, suddenly 
1836. c. In an invitation or appointment : 
Punctually, precisely (at the hour specified) 
1840. d. Look s . : see Look v . I. 5. a. Naut. 
As near fore and aft as possible, trimmed as 
near as possible to the wind 1669. 

x. If Flies and small Gnats bite sharpe and sere 
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1635. b. The horse, .turns s. round and stands stock 
still i860. C. They should dine that day at three 
o'clock s. Thackeray. Hence ShaTp -1 jr adv., -ness. 

Sharp (Jarp), v. [OE. *scierpan , setrpan , 
scyrpan : — OTeut. *skarpjan~, f. * skarpo - Sharp 

a. ] x. trans . — SHARPEN v. 1. Now only 

dial. ME. fa. * Sharpen v. 2. -1633. ta- 
intr. To play the sharper -1785. 4. trans. a. 

To cheat, swindle, trick (a person) 1700. b. 
To obtain by swindling, to steal 1706. 

Sharp-edged, a. (Stress variable). OE. 
Having a sharp edge or sharp edges. 
fig. S. words have shai p edges to wound Dickens. 

Sharpen (Ja*jp’n), v. 1450. [f. Sharp a. 
+ -EN fi ] 1. trans. To put a sharp edge or 

point upon ; to furnish (a weapon, implement, 
etc.) with a cutting edge or fine point 1530. b. 
7 'o make sharp or sharper, a. To render more 
acute (a person’s wit, sight, appetite, etc.) ; to 
intensify (hostile feeling) 1450. b. To give an 
acid flavour or quality to, to make (a liquid) 
soiii or bitter 1675. c. To increase the severity 
of (a law, punishment) 1709. td. To exacer- 
bate (persons, their temper) -1792. e. To 
aggravate (pain or suffering) 1768. f. To make 
(the features) sharp or thin 1835. 3. Mus. To 

raise the pitch of a note sounded upon a musi- 
cal instrument 1824. 4. Naut. To brace sharp 

up 1841. +5. intr. To become sharp, to taper 

to a point ; to grow thin -1851. 

x. Flints sharpened by chipping 1800. *• a. My 

hearing .has been sharpened by my blindness S< oit. 
C. A Law. .for sharpening Laws against Papists 1709. 
e. An injury sharpened by an insult S i erne. 5. 
His face sharpened like the face of a sick man 1851. 
Hence Sba'rpener, one who or something which 
sharpens. 

Sharper (Ja-jpoj). 1567. [f. Sharp v. 

-KR L] 1 . One who or something which * sharps ’ 
or sharpens, a. A cheat, swindler, rogue ; one 
who lives by his wits and by taking advantage 
of others ; esp. a fraudulent gamester 1681. 

Sharpie (Ya-jpi). U.S. 1864. [npp. f. 
Sharp a.] A long, sharp, flat-bottomed fish- 
ing-boat. 

Sharp-pointed, a (Stress variable.) 1530. 

1. Tapered or tapering to a point, b. Dot. Acu- 
minate, mucronate 1565. 2. Having a fine 

point adapted for piercing or stabbing 1594. 3* 

Having irregular, sha. p projections 1748. 

Sharp practice. 1847. 1. V\oik that 

demands brisk activity (rare). 2. a. Hard bar- 
gaining ; relentless pursuit of advantage, b. 
Dishonourable taking of advantage, trickery 
1847. 

Sharp-set, a. (Stress variable.) 1540. [f. 
Sharp a. + Set ppl. a.] 1. Eager or keen for 

food, very hungry. Also said of the stomach 

2. transf. Keen, eager ; having desire fixed upon , 
craving after 1580. *fb. Having a craving for 
sexual indulgence -1794. 

a. The town h s. on new plays 1711. 

Sharpshooter (Ja*jp,f6taj). 1802. [f. 

Sharp a. + Shooter. ] A marksman of accu- 
rate aim ; spec, in naval and military use, a 
member of a division engaged in skirmishing 
and outpost work. Hence Sha’rpshooting 
vbl. sb. 

Shaster (Jte-st || Shastra (fa strd). 
1630. [a. Hindi fasfr, Skr. (astro. ] Any one 

of the sacred writings of the Hindus. 
||Shastri (fa’strf;. 1645. [Hindi fdsM , 
Skr. fditrin,i. (Astra Sh aster, j One who is 
learned in, or teaches, the shasters. 

Shatter (Jsetoj), sb. 1640. [f. next.] 1. 

pi. Fragments into which a thing is broken, 
rent, or torn. Obs. exc. dial. a. A shattered 
state of nerves (rare) x 777. 

x. Phr. ( To break, etc.) into or to shatter*, (to be) 
in shatters : For the Ministry, it is all in shat ter 1 
H. Wam-olb, 

Shatter (Jae'toj), v. ME. [Obscurely 
related to Scatter.] x. trans . To scatter, 
disperse ; to cause (seed, leaves, eicj to fall 
or to be shed. Obs. exc. dial. a. To break 
in pieces by a sudden blow or concussion ; to 
dash into fragments, disrupt into parts 145a 

b. To damage ruinously (a structure, a living 
organism, etc.) by battery or violent concussion ; 
to damage or destroy by fracture of the parts 
15x3. c .Jig., or with immaterial object. Also, 
to daxnAge or destroy the fortunes of (a person 

vie), i (sit), i (Psych/). 9 (what), p (grtj- 


as (man). a (pass), an (lewd), v (cut), q (Fr. ch/f). 9 (ev/r). oi (/, /yz). # (Fr. e&ti dz 
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or body of persona). 1683. d. To wreck (a 
person’s constitution, nerves, etc.) by sickness, 
hardship, or the like. Also, to wreck th« health, 
strength, or spirits of (a person). 1785. 3. intr. 

To become scattered or dispersed ; to be shed 
or strewn about. Of grain, etc. : To drop out 
of the husk from over-ripeness. Of a flower : 
To drop its petals. Now dial. 1577. 4. To 

become broken suddenly or violently into frag- 
ments or separate parts ; to fly in pieces or 
asunder 1567. b. Of earth s To fall or crumble 
in pieces, dial. 1733. 5 * To dash or strike 

noisily against some hard object ; to clatter, 
rattle ( rare ). late ME. 

i- S. your leaves before the mellowing year Milt 
a. The bottles twain behind his back Were shatter'd 
at a blow Cowpbr. b. Cossack and Russian Reel’d 
from the sabre-stroke Shatter’d and sunder'd Tenny- 
son. c. The war or revolution, .that shatters a rot* 
ten system Emerson. d. Shattered in mind, and 
perilously sick in body Dickens. 4. Some Fragile 
Bodies breake but where the Force is; Some s. and 
fly in many Peeces Bacon. 5. The casements s., 
tauer and clatter 1623. 

Comb . : s.-brain, -pate, -wit, a person of f cracked ' 
biain or wandering wits; a giddy, thoughtless per- 
son ; so s.-br&inea, -pated, -witted, adjt ., crazy, 
light-wilted ; giddy, thoughtless. 

Sha'ttering, ppl. a. 1567. [f. prec. + 

-ing *.] 1. That is broken up suddenly or 

forcibly ; falling in pieces or asunder. a. 
Ruinously destructive ; that breaks or destroys 
by a sudden blow or concussion 1577. b. Of 
sound : Rending the air, ear-splitting 1842. 

a. fig. Her answer to this was as s. as it was rapid 
Du Quincky. b. The a. trumpet shrilleth high 
Tbnnyson. Hence Sha*tteringly adv . 

Shattery (Jartori), a. 1728. [f. Shatter 
v. -F-Y *. ] Of rock, stone, or soil : Apt to break 
in pieces or crumble; friable. 

Shave (few), j£.l [OE. sceafa OTeut. 

kabon-, L *shab-; see Shave t/.] Any of 
vanous tools adapted for scraping, paring, or 
removing the surface of material in very thin 
slices ; a drawing or paring knife ; also, short 
for Spokeshave, etc. 

Shave (pw), sb.' 1 1604. [f. next ] 1. 

Something shaved off ; a shaving, paring, thin | 
slice, a. An act of shaving the beard 1838. 3. 

An act of swindling or extortion 1863. b. 
A premium paid for an extension of the time 
of delivery or payment, or for the right to vary 
a contract. 1864. 4. Mil. slang. An unauthen- 
ticated report 1813. 5. A slight or grazing 

touch ; hence, a narrow escape from touching, 
more emphatically a close, near s . and the like 
1834. 

3. Ctean s ., a complete swindle. 5. We passed 
clear ; but it was a close s. i8s<>. 

Shave (pW), v. Pa. t. shaved ; pa. pple. 
shaven, shaved. [Com. Teut. (orig. str.) vb. ; 
C)E. sceafan, f. Tent, root *skab-.] 1. trans. 
'Vo scrape, to scrape away the surface of, to 
cut down or pare away with a sharp tool, thereby 
removing very thin portions of the surface. Also 
with off. b. To scrape or pare (a skin, hide, 
etc.) 1467. 9. To remove by scraping and 

paring ; to cut off in thin slices or shavings ; 
also to s. off. late ME. 3. To cut off (hair, esp. 
the beard) close to the skin with or as with a 
razor. Also with away , off. ME. 4. To rut off 
the beard, whiskers, or moustache from (a 
person, his chin, upper lip, etc.) with a razor 
ME. 5. To remove the hair from (the head, 
crown, etc.) with a razor. Also (now rarely ) 
with the person as object (■ to s. the head of) 
ME. b. esp. To tonsure (a cleric), late ME. 
0. a. absol. Of a barber, late ME. b. intr. for 
re/l. To shave oneself 1715. 7. trans. tTo strip 

(a person) clean of money or possessions ; to 
practise exaction or extortion upon ; to fleece. 
Also absol* Now colloq. or slang, late ME. 8. 
To cut off cleanly or closely 1598. b. To cut 
off closely the growth of (ground, a lawn, etc.) ; 
also transf. of aitillery fire 1764. Q. To touch 
lightly in passing, to graze ; hence, barely to 
escape touching 1513. b. intr. To s. through : 
to get through only by grazing (that which nas 
to be passed) ; fig, to scrape through (an ex- 
amination) i860. 10. trans. V.S. slang. To 

discount (a promissory note) at an exorbitant 
rate of interest ; also to s. paper 183a. 

J. With crown® and berde all frwish and new® 
y-shau« Chauceb. Take my counsel, snd a off 
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them mustachios, or they’ll bring you Into mischief 
Thackeray. 4. Stepping into a barber's shop to be 
shaved Smollett. 5. Prov. Enuy..will offer to 
bhaue an eg 1626. He shaved, however, only the fore 
part of his head 1770. 6. a. A poor Barber who 

shaves for Two-pence 1718. 7. We should never 

travel without— a case of good razors.. But no mat- 


ter, I believe we shall be pretty well shaved by the 
waj Goldsm. 9. Three hansoms shaved him by an 


. , 9. Three Ransoms shaved him 

inch Bam hie. 

Comb . : s.-hook, a plumbers' tool consisting of a 
blade, commonly triangular, set transversely in a 
handle, used for scraping metal before soldering. 

Shavegrass (T^'vgras). 1450. [f. prec. + 
Grass .n*.] A plant of the genus Equisetum ; 
esp. E. hyemale . 

Shaveling (jA*vlig), sb. (and a.). 1529. 

( f. as prec. + -ling 1 .'J A. sb. 1. A contemptuous 
epithet for a tonsuted ecclesiastic. 9. A youth, 
young ‘shaver’ (rare) 1854. B. adj. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of a tonsured 
ecclesiastic 1577. 

A. 1. Counting up the number of shavelings still 
in France 1911. 

Shaven (Jpiv’n), ppl. a. ME. [Strong pa. 
pple. of Shave v.\ 1. Shaved. Chiefly of the 

bead, crown, or of a person ; often — tonsured. 
9. Of turf, grass ; Closely cut 163a. 3. Trim- 

med or polished by shaving 1660. 

Shaver (pi’vai). late ME, [f. Shave v. 
4 --ER *.] 1. One who shaves with a razor. 9. 

ta. One who pillages or plunders ; an extor- 
tioner-1823. b. U.S. One who ‘shaves’ (S have 
v. 10) 1813. 3. ■= ‘Fellow’, ’chap’; also, a 

humorous fellow, joker, wag. Now commonly 
of a youth or boy, with the epithet young, little , 
1592. f4- A shaving instrument or tool -1648. 

a. a. Cunning s , a swindler, sharper; The Devil is 
a cunning s. Dr For. 3. Forty-five years ago I was 
just such a little s, as this 1887. 

Shavian (p*vi£n), 0. 1920. [f. Shavius, 

latinized f. proper name Shaw : see -IAN.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of George Ber- 
nard Shaw (1856-) or his plays or other writings. 

Shaving (Jri-viq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Shave 
v. + -ing *.] 1. The action of removing the 

hair from the head or face with a razor ; an in- 
stance of this. 9. concr. A thin slice taken off 
the surface of anything with a sharp tool ; esp. 
a thin slice of wood cut off with a plane. Chiefly 
pi. late ME. 3. slang. The action or process 
of defrauding 1606. b. U.S. The discounting 
of bills at an exorbitant rate of interest 1834. 

s. All shavings of horns., is good manure for land 
1760. 

Comb : s. -brush, a brush used to put on the lather 
before shaving. 

Shaw (Jg). arch, and dial. [OE. sc(e)aga ; 
related to sceacga Shag j^. 1 ] x. A thicket, a 
small wood, copse or grove. 9. spec. A strip 
of wood or underwood forming the border of 
a field 1577. 

1. Qaillard he was as GoUIfynch in the shawe 
Chaucer. A new-blawn pluinrose in a hazle &. Burns. 

Shawl (fol), sb. 1662. [a. Pers. shat,] 1. 

An article of dress worn by Orientals (common- 
ly as a scarf, turban, or girdle), consisting of an 
oblong piece of material manufactured in Kash- 
mir from the hair of the Tibetan * shawl-goat 
9. An oblong or square piece of any textile or 
netted fabric, whether of wool, cotton, silk, or 
mixtures of these; worn in Europe and the 
West, chiefly by women as a covering for the 
shoulders or the head 1767. 

Comb. : B. -dance, an Eastern dance, in which a 9. 
or scarf is waved ; -goat# a goat of Tibet ( Capra 
l an ig era) which furnishes the wool for making the 
Indian shawls ; -wool, the wool of the s.-go&t. 

Shawl (f§I), v. 1819. [f. prec.] trans. 

To cover with a shawl, put a shawl on. 
Shawm (J§m), sb. [ME. shallemelle , a. OF. 
chalemel ; — pop. L. *calamellus, dim. of cala- 
mus reed ; also (pi.) schalmeis , shalmys , a. OF. 
ehalemie , an unexplained denv. of L. calamus.] 
A mediaeval musical instrument of the oboe 
class, having a double reed enclosed in a globu- 
lar mouthpiece. 

With ihaumes, and trompets,and with clarions sweet 
Spenser, Hence Shawm v. intr. to play on the s. 

(r Shawnee (J§*nf). 1909- Name of a tribe 
ol Algonquin Indians, used attrib. in S.’haw, 
the larger withe-rod, Viburnum nudum ; S.- 
wood# the western catalpa or catawba-tree, 
Catalpha speciosa. ______ 
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Shay (p ). 1717. [A back-formation from 
Chaise (|**z) mistaken for a pi.] — Chaise. 

It isn’t everybody that can ride to heaven in a 
C-spring s. O. W. Holmes. 

She (Jf, Ji), pers. prot$, 9 3rd sing. font, nom . 
ME. [prob. an altered form of OE. fern, dciii. 
pron. sio, slo. sir.] I. As proper feminine pro- 
noun ot the third person, nominative case. z. 
The female being in question, or last mentioned, 
b. Used of animals of the female sex. Also 
(esp. in rustic use) of certain animals (e.g. the 
cat, the hare), the names of which have a quasi- 
grammatical feminine gender exc. when a male 
is specifically referred to. late ME. ^]c. Mis- 
used for / (also for you and he) in literary repre- 
sentations of Highland English 1450. 9. used 

(instead of it) of things to which female sex is 
conventionally attributed, late ME. 3. Used 
pleonastically. Now only arch . and in un- 
educated use. 1440. 4. Used for her, as obj. or 

governed by a prep. Now rare exc. vulg. 1530. 

1. S. shalbe called woman, because shee was taken 
out of man Gen. ii. 93. a. The Moone cannot shine 
except shee receiue light from the Sunne 1614. S. 
..was a fine roomy ship 1748. Nature must not bo 
hurried, and s. avenges herself of every attempt to do 
so Scott. 3. The Liner she ’s a lady by the paint 
upon ’er face Kipling. 4. 1 neuer saw a woman But 
onely Syeorax my Dam, and s. Shaks. I have got 
rid of s. 1762. 

II. As antecedent pronoun, followed by rela- 
tive, etc. The or that woman, or person of the 
female sex (that or who. . .). ME. 

Him that got thee, s. that gauc thee sucke Shaks. 

III. As demonstrative pronoun, late ME. 

The Venus of the Medici? — s. of the diminutive 

head and the gilded hair V Poe. 

IV. As sb. (not changing in the objective), i. 
A female; a woman or girl; a lady-love 1538. 
b. A female animal 1556, 9. Opp. to he : Female 
150a 

1. Who ere she be, That not impossible v That shall 
command inv heart and me Crashaw. Those are not 
shes — they re both men 1894. 

V. attrib. passing into adj. Female, late ME, 

II Shea (fr, Jf&). 1799. [Mandingo si, se, 

sye.] A sapotaceous tree of tropical Africa, 
Bassia parkii, lroin the kernels of which is ob- 
tained s. butter, a substance used as food by 
the natives and in Europe for the manufacture 
of soap, etc. 

Sheading (Jr dig). 1577. [var. f. shedding 
vbl. sb.] Each of six administrative zub-di vi- 
sions (three to each ‘ district ’) of the Isle of Man. 

Sheaf (Jif), sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. sclaf 
: — OTeut. +skaubo-, app. f. the root *skaub-z 
skeub-\ skub- ; see Shove z/.] i. One of the 
large bundles in which it is usual to bind cereal 
plants after reaping. Also, a similar bundle of 
the stalks or blooms of other plants. 9. A 
bundle or quiverful of 24 arrows ME. 3. A 
representation of a sheaf (of com, arrows, etc.), 
late ME. 4. gen. A cluster or bundle of things 
tied up together; a quantity of things set thick 
together 1728. b. Emphatically in pi. : A large 
number, mass, or quantity 1865. 5. Physics 

and Math. A bundle of rays, lines, etc. all 
passing through a given point 1863. 

1. Corn reaped and standing in sheaves 1717. 
t Tenth, ninth , third, etc. a specified proportionate 
part of the annual crop paid to the lord or to the 
church, a. Half a shef of surwes Langu 

Comb, s.-binder, one who binds sheaves, a ma- 
chine which does this. Hence Shea’fy a. consisting 
of or resembling a sheaf or sheaves. 

Sheaf (Jif), v. 1506. [f. prec.] trans . To 
bind into a sheaf or sheaves ; also with up. 

absol. They that reap must thcafe and binde Shaks. 

She&ling, var. of Shieling. 

Shear sb.l [prob. two formations r 

(1) OE. scirero pi. 1— OTeut. *skirisb : — pre- 
Teut. +sklresa. f. root *sher - ; see SHEAR v. 

(2) OE. sciar , t the same root.] 1. orig. (and 
still Sc. and dial.) * Scissors. In later use 
commonly applied to scissors of large size and 
to other cutting instruments which operate 
similarly, a. in pi. form, with pi. construction, 
either in sing, or pi. sense. When qualification 
by a numeral or an indef. article b required, 
pair of shears is used OE. b. in sing, form, » 
a pair of shears. Now rare. ME. c.fig., esp. as 
attributed to the Fates 1590. d. Meek. Applied 
to various machines for cutting metals, more 
or less analogous to shears in manner of 
operation 1834. e. Cloth-manuf. The cutting 
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apparatus of a cloth-cropping machine com- 
posed of a series of spiral blades on a revolving 
cylinder 1839. a. pi. (Often construed as sing.) 
A device used upon ships, and in dockyards 
and mines, for raising and fixing masts, boilers 
and other heavy gear, consisting of two (or 
occas. more) poles steadied (in a sloping posi- 
tion) by guys and fastened together at the top, 
from which the hoisting tackle depends, and 
with their lower ends separated as a base and 
secured to the deck or platform. Often spelt 
sheers. 1635. 

1. a. For cutting thin sheet metal and wire, a pair 
of hand-shears 1909. Prov . f There goes but a pair 
of shears between them , they match each other as if 
cut from the same cloth » they are * of a piece c. 
Comes the blind Fury with th abhorred shears, And 
slits the thin spun life Milt. 

Comb. 1 a. -tail, (a) dial . the Common Tern (Sterna 
fluviatilis ) : (£)a Peruvian bird (Thaumastuar cora). 

Shear (Jfo), sb.* Now chiefly dial. 1614. 
[f. Shear v.J I. Action or result of shearing, 
a. A mowing of grass or corn, a crop 1794* b. 
Used in stating the age of sheep with ref. to 
the number of times the fleece has been shorn. 
One s„ two s., one, two years old. 1614. II. In 
scientific uses. 1. a. Physics and Meek . (a) A 
kind of strain consisting in a movement of 
planes of a body that are parallel to a particu- 
lar plane in a direction parallel to a line in that 
plane through distances proportional to their 
distances from that plane. ( b ) The stress called 
into play in a body which undergoes this kind 
of strain. 1850. b. Geom. The transformation 
produced in a plane figure by motion in which 
all the points of the figure describe paths 
parallel to a fixed axis and proportional in 
length to their distance from it 1885. 9. Geol. 

Applied to the operation of transverse com- 
pression on a mass of rock, resulting in altera- 
tion of structure or breach of continuity 1888. 
Shear sb. 3 Also sheer. 181a. 

[Origin obsc.] The bar, or one of the two 
parallel bars, forming the bed of a lathe on 
which the poppets slide. 

Shear (jwj), v. Pa. t sheared (JWn, 

shore ; pa. pple. sheared, shorn f#m). 
[Com. Teut. (orig. str.) vb. ; OK. sceran { scear , 
sexron , scoren) ; 7. OTeut. *sktr-. skar -, skMr-, 
skur- to cut, divide, shear, shave.] x. trans. 
To cut (something) with a sharp instrument. 
Obs. exc. arch. b. absol. or intr. Now chiefly. 
To cut through (an obstacle) with the aid of a 
weapon. ME. c. To cut (glass, tin-plate, etc.) 
with shears. Also, to cut (iron or steel bars, 
etc.) with shears. 1837. a. To remove (a part) 
from a body by cutting with a sharp instrument 
ME. 3. To remove (the hair or beard) by 
means of some sharp instrument (also with off, 
awav) ; to shave (the head or face) ; to cut (the 
hair) close or short ; to cut or shave the hair or 
beard of (a person). Now rare exa in pa. pple. 
thorn. OK. fb. To give the tonsure to. usu. 
pass. -1653. 4. pass. To be shorn : to be de- 

rived of Borne part or appurtenance by or as 
y cutting. Chiefly transf. and fig. 1740. 5. 

To cut the fleece from (an animal) ; also, to 
cut off (the fleece, wool, etc.) OE. 6. To cut 
off (the superfluous nap of woollen cloth) in the 
process of manufacture; also, In hat-making, 
to remove (nap) by singeing or scouring ME. 

7. To cut down, to reap (grass, crops, etc.) 
with a sickle (j* formerly also, with a scythe). 
Now diaL ME. b. absol. or intr. To cut 
standing crops; to use a sickle ME c. To 
clip, cut, or trim (a tree or bush, a lawn) ME. 

8. To cleave, divide ; said esp. of birds, ships 
etc. ME. b. intr. for reff. Where wind and 
weather (or water) shears : on the ridge of a hill 
1556. g. Meek., Geol., etc. trans. To subject 
to a shearing stress ; to distort or fracture by 
shear 1850. 

1. As bright as If shorn by a file Smbatom. b. By 
a back stroke of bis own ci meter shore through the 
cuirass Lytton. a. The ptume was partly shorn away 
Scott. 3. They hove them their bright curls off to 
cast on Adonis Mas. Browning, 4. Sadly 1 know 1 
am shorn of my strength Poe. fig. He cannot bear 
the thought of .appearing among the gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood shorn of his beams Johnson, 8. 
Like a plough that shears the heavy Land R. 
Bkidgxs. Hence Sheerer, a reaper of standing 
crops 1 one who or that which shears the fleece from 
an animal. 


Shear-graw (JVjgros). 1483. [f. prec.1 
Popular name of several kinds of sharp-edged 
grass or sedge, as the saw-grass. 

Shearing (JVriq), vbl. sb. ME [f. Shear 
v. + -ing *. j 1 . The action or an act of cutting, 
clipping, or shaving with shears or some other 
sharp instrument. a. Something which is cut 
off with shears, etc. Now only pi. 1536. 3. 

dial. A sheep after the first shearing, a shear- 
ling 1641. 4. Mining. The vertical cutting of 

the ends of a portion of an undercut seam of 
coal 1875. 5. Physics, etc. See Shear v. 9 ; 

the causing of a shear 1850. 
a. It was like the a. of the Hogs, all Bristles 1673. 
Comb. : a. strain, a strain of the nature of a si tear ; 
s. Strength, power of resistance to a; S. stress, a 
.stress tending to produce or resist a shear. 

Shear-legs. 1860. [Shear sbA] A device 
consisting of three poles of wood or iron bolted 
together at their upper ends and extended 
below, carrying tackle for raising heavy weights 
for machinery. 

Shearling (JtwiHij). late ME. [f. Shear 
v. 4- -LING.J 1. A sheep that has been once 
shorn. +3. The fleece of such a sheep -1680. 
Shearman (JViman). ME. [f. Shear v. 
+ Man i. One who shears woollen cloth. 
Now Hist. a. One who conducts the process 
of shearing metal x88x. 

Shears pi. : see Shear sbfi 
Shear steel. 1815. [f. Shear jJ. 1 ] Blister 
steel improved in quality by heating, rolling, 
and tilting ; formerly used for shear-blades. 
f'Sheart. 1596. A euphemistic shortening 
of God’s heart, used as an oath or asseveration 
-1706. 

Shearwater (Jte-iw&tej). 1671. [f. Shear 
v , + WATER sb.'] i. A bird of the genus Puffinus, 
esp. P. anglorum, the Manx Shearwater, and 
P. major, the Greater Shearwater. 9. U.S. 
The Black Skimmer, Rhynekops nigra 1794. 

Sheath (Jr]>) , sb. [O E. s exfi, scfap : — OTeut. 
'skaiPjb. J 1. A case or covering into which a 
blade is thrust when not in use; usu. close- 
fitting and conforming to the shape of the blade, 
esp. of a sword, dagger, knife, etc. a. A sheath- 
like covering, esp. a. Zool. The tubular fold of 
skin into which the penis is retracted 1555. 

b. Bot . A tubular or enrolled part or organ that 

is rolled round a stem or other body, as the 
spathe of a flower, the lower part of the leaves of 
grasses, etc. 1671. c. Bot. 1 A limiting layer of 
surrounding cellular tissue* 1884. d. Anat. 
The connective tissue covering which closely in- 
vests a part or elongated organ, and binds it 
together and holds it in place 1805. e. The 
elytron or outer hard wing-case of a coleopterous 
insect 1826. f. The fold of skin into which the 
claws of a feline animal are retracted 1774. 8- 

A structure or banking of loose stones to pre- 
vent the overflow of a river 1850. 

x. Handle*, Scabbards, Sheaths for Knives 1669. 
Comb . : n. bill, a sea-bird of the genus Chionis, 
having the basal part of the bill epsheathed in a 
homy ca*e ; -knife, a dagger-like knife encased in a 
sheath ; -winged having the wings encased in ely- 
tra, coleopterous, vaginipennate Hence Sheathed 
a. Nat Hist, having or sui rounded by a s. ; put 
in or capable of bein£ withdrawn into a s. Shea'th- 
less a not encased in a s., having no s. 

Sheathe (ff5), v. Also techn. sheath (JT)>). 
late ME ffiprea] ii. trans. To fit or furnish 
(a sword, etc.) with a sheath -1596. a. To 
put (a sword, dagger, etc.) into a sheath or 
scabbard late ME b. transf. To bury fa 
sword) as in a sheath fe.g. in an enemy's body). 
Also with obj. an animal's tusk, claw, etc. 1584. 

c. fig. To lay aside, cause to be laid aside (hos- 

tility, malice). Now rare or Obs. 1598. d. To 
retract or draw in (the claws) x68x. 3. To cover 

or encase (esp. a person or part of the body) in 
(something, usu. protective) 163a. 4. ta. Med. 

To mitigate the acridity or pungency of (a drug) 
by the use of an emollient vehicle -18x1 b* 
gen. To mitigate the painfulness of xSao. 5. 
(Often sheath.) a. To cover (a ship, door, roof, 
etc.) with a sheathing of metal 1615. b. To 
cover a telegraph cable with a protective enve- 
lope 1884. 0 . Nat. Hist . To surround with a 
' sheath * or covering 1664. 

1. Walters dagger was not come from sheathing 
Shaks. s. Phr. To 1. the sword (fig.), to cease bos* 


duties, to pat an end to war or enmity t The sword 
should not be sheathed till he had been brought to., 
punishment Macaulay. b. Tis in my breast she 
sheaths her Dagger now Drydsn. d. The Leopard 
..always keeps the Claws of his fore-feet turned up 
from the ground, and sheath'd as it were in the Skin 
of bis Toes 1681. 3. Warriors sheathed in complete 
steel Scott. Hence Sheathed (Jib d ,* techn. J fyt)ppi. 
a., of a sword, etc,, put into or encased in a sheath 1 of 
a ship, having the bottom covered with sheathing. 
Sheather (Jf*oea), one who or that which sheathes. 

Sheath-fish (ffjifij), sheat-fish (J7 t-). 
1589- [The earlier form sheath-fish is prob. f. 
Sheath ; perh. so named from some fanciful 
resemblance to a cavalry scabbard. The later 
sheat-fish is app. ad. G. scheidfisch , f. scheid , of 
unkn. etym.] A large freshwater fish, Silurus 
glanis, common in die Danube and other rivers 
of eastern Europe, b. In extended use, as a 
name for the order Siluridse or for a subdivision 
of it which includes the genus Silurus X651. 
Sheathing (Jr )>ig, Jirfiig), vbl. sb. 1499. 
[f. Sheathe v . + -ing *.] e. a. The action of 

putting into a sheath, b. The action of putting 
on a protective layer to a ship's bottom 1633. 
a. A protective layer or covering laid on die 
outside of the bottom of a wooden ship. For- 
merly of boards, etc., now usu. of thin plates 
of metal (copper). 1587. b. gen. A covering or 
envelope in which something is encased for 
protection or ornament ; material prepared for 
use as an envelope or casing. Chiefly in techn. 
applications: e.g. a covering of boards, plates 
of metal, etc., fitted to the surface of a wall, 
roof, a piece of machinery, or the like 1859. 
3. A banking of loose stones to prevent the over- 
flowing of a river 1867. 

Sheave (Jr v), sb. M E [cogn. w. OS. selva, 
mod.G. scheibe, etc.] 1. A slice of bread, late 
ME. a. A wheel having a groove in the cir- 
cumference to receive a cord passing over it, 
a pulley ; esp. one of the pulleys connected in 
a block. Also, a wheel having a groove in the 
circumference to enable it to run on a rail or 
bar. ME b. An eccentric or its disk 1887. 
Sheave (Jfv), v. 1 1579. [f- Sheaf r£.] 

trans To bring together, gather or put up 
(com. etc.) into a sheaf or sheaves. Hence 
Sheaved ppl . a. put up or gathered into a sheaf 
or sheaves. 

Sheave ( J*v), vfi [perh. OE sc/ofan , var. 
of scslfan Shove v.] intr. To back a boat. 
Shebang (ffbm-i)). U.S. slang. 1867. 
[Origin unkn.J 1. A hut, shed ; one's dwelling, 
quarters. 9. Any matter of present concern ; 
j thing ; business 1895. 

Shebeen (J/bf-n). 1787. [orig. Anglo- 

Irish ; origin obsc.] Chiefly in Ireland and 
Scotland : A shop or house where excisable 
liquors are sold without a licence; any low 
wayside public-house. 

Shed (fed), sbA [OE. (re)scead, altered t 
(ge)sccdd : — OTeut .*(ga)sAaidbm, (. root *skai&- 
to divide ; see Shed */.] +i. Distinction, dis- 

crimination, separation (of one thing from 
another) -1703. a. The parting made in the 
hair by combing along the top of the head; 
also, tne part of the head thus indicated, the 
top of the crown. Obs. exo. dial. ME. b. A 
parting made in the wool of sheep in order to 
grease or anoint Che skin 1533. 3. A ridge of 

high ground dividing two valleys or tracts of 
lower country ; a * divide * 1530. 4. Weaving. 

The opening made between the threads of tne 
warp by the motion of the heddles for the 
shuttle to pass through 1793. 

Shed (Jed), sb* 1481. [app. var. Shade 
sb.'] 1. A slight structure built for shelter or 

storage, or for use as a workshop, either 
attached as a lean-to to a permanent building 
or separate ; often with open front or aides, b. 
A similar structure, but large and strongly 
built ; often consisting of a roof supported by 
columns. Also Austral., short for WOOL8HKD. 
1840. a. a. poet. A hut, cottage, poor dwelling 
1600. b. gen. A structure that affords shelter 
or covering ; the hiding-place, lair, or nest of an 
animal 1616. 3. In a telegraph-line insulator, 

a covering in the form of an inverted cup, a 
* petticoat ' 18591, 

s. In web a season bora when scarce a S. Could bn 
obtain’d to shelter him or ami From the bleak an 
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Milt. ». A. At last an hospitable House they found, 
A homely S. Dkydkn. 

Comb . 1 •.•roof, a roof with only one slope (as in a 
lean-to sj. Hence She'ddlng, sheds collectively. 

Shed (fed), 3 rare. 1648. [f. SHEDo. 1 ] 
Something that is or has been shed ; e. g. a 
silkworm's cocoon; a light fall of snow; the 
cast shell of a crab. 

Shed (fed), v. 1 Fa. t. and pa. pple. Shed. 
[Com. Teut. vb., orig. strong (reclupl.) : OK. 
scle)ddan, ( scedd , sceddcn), f. Tout, root * skat fi- 
ll *sklj>~) and *skaiS- (: *skuf-) ; prob. related 
to Gr. L. scindere to cut. cleave. 

In early ME. (xath c.) already conjugated 
icheden, schedde, sched, from which the mod. 
forms immediately derive.) x. trans. To 
separate, divide. Now only dial., chiefly in 
farming uses : To separate (lambs) from the 
ewes, or (calves) from the cows ; to separate 
[cattle, sheep) from the herd or flock, tb. intr. 
tor reft. To part company, separate -1696. 

a. trans. a. To part (the hair ; also, the bair 

or wool of an animal). Now Sc. and dial . b. 
Weaving. To divide (the warp-threads), to make 
a * shed ’ in (a web) 1839. 1*3. To scatter, 

sprinkle ; in later use only, to sow (seed) -1770. 

b. To throw off, repel (rain, sunlight, etc.). 

Now chiefly dial, late ME. fc. rcjl. and intr. 
To be dispersed, scatter >1650. 4. trans . To 

pour, pour out ; to emit, give forth ME. 5. 
To cause (blood) to flow from the body by 
cutting or wounding ; to let fall (a person’s 
blood) on the ground, etc. ME. b. With preg- 
nant sense ME. 0. To emit and let fall in 
drops (tears, rain, dew, etc.) ME. 7. To send 
forth as an emanation, a. To throw (light) 
ufon something ME. b. To give forth, amuse 
(fragrance, sound, heat, etc.); to pour out, im- 
part (influence, blessings, qualities, etc.). Also 
with abroad , ^ forth, etc. ME. 8. To cast off 
by natural process, a. To cast off as exuviae ; 
to undergo the falling of (hair, etc.) 1510. b. 
Of trees, plants: To lose, cast off (leaves, 
flowers, bark, etc.) 1598. c. Of plants : To let 
fall, cast (seed) out of the receptacle 1523. d. 
cclloq. To drop, let go ; to take off (a garment) ; 
to give away (something of no particular value) 
1855. 9. intr. for reft. fa. Of the hair: To fall 

out -1755. b. Of grain s To fall from the ear. 
Also of leaves or flowers t To drop off. 1557. 

3. He .sbede the seed into the erthe Wyclif Gen. 
xxxviii. 9 b. As a shaggy dog sheds water from his 
coat 1885. C. Sike prayseis smoke, that sheddeth in 
the skye Spensrr. 4. Roaches do then *. their 
Spawn 1630. As when a fountain sheds Dark waters 
streaming down a precipice 1870. 3. b. To s. the 

bloo .1 of (another person or persons), to kill in a 
manner involving the effusion of blood ; often loosely, 
to kill by violent means. So te 1. blood, to destroy 
human fife by violent means. To s. (one's own) 
blood, to undergo wounds or violent death in battle, 
martyrdom, or the like (fo*- some person or cause, 
one's country, etc.). 4 . He could only s. childish 
tears of despair and terror x86a. 7. a. The state- 

ment .sheds little light upon a situation still en- 
veloped in mystery 191s. 8. a. When hens are 

shedding their feathers they don't lay eggs 1845. fig. 
He sheds his bad reputation as a snake its skin 19x0. 
Hence She*dding vbl. sb . the action of the verb; 
concr. ( ft.) shed leaves, etc. 

Shed (fed), V.* 1850. [f. Shed 

trans. To place Id a shed. 

Shedder (Je-doj). late ME. [f. Shed vfi 
+ -er , .J i. One who sheds. a. spec. a. A 
female nsh of the Salmonid* after spawning 
1588. b. A crab during the period when it is 
casting its covering integument or shell 187a. 

Sheet (Jfl), V. Now dial. 1440. [Related 
to Shale sb. 1 '] trans. To shell ; to take off the 
husk or outer covering of. Hence Sbee'ling 
vbl. sb. the grain removed from the husk ; the 
husks of oats, etc. 

Sheen (Jin), sb. 160a [f. next ; assumed 

to be connected with Shine v.] Shining, 
brightness. In recent use chiefly, gleaming, 
lustre, radiance as of a body reflecting light ; 
a gleam, ran t before 19th c. b. Gorgeous or 
bright attira 1809, 

The aim a of Tarkis blew Mils b. In costly s. 
and gaudy cloak array'd Byron. 

Sheen (fin) a. Now poet. [OE. sciene 
*— -OTeut *skauni-, *skaunjo-, t. root *shau- to 
behold.} i. Beautiful a* Bright, shining, 
resplendent OE* 


1. Hayle be thou Mary, maydyn shea 1536. Nar- 
ciaaua will I twine, and lilies a. 1873. By fountaine 
cleere, or spangled star light sheene Shaks. 

Sheen (Jin), v. late ME. [f. prec.l intr. 
a. Shine v. Now only Sc. and dial. b. 
poet. To cast a gleam, glisten x8xa. 

b. This town, That, sheening far, celestial seams to 
be Byron. 

Sheeny (JPnl), sb. slang. 1894. [Origin 
obsc.] Opprobrious term for : A Jew. 
Sheeny (ffni), a. 1635. [f. Sheen a. + 

-Y 1 .) Covered with sheen, full of sheen ; having 
a bright shiny surface. 

Sheep (Jib). PI. sheep. [WGer. : OE. 
(WS.) sciap, (Anglian) scip. J 1. Any animal of 
the ruminant genus Ovis (sometimes homed), 
closely allied to the goats ; esp. of the widely 
domesticated species Ovis aries, of which there 
are many varieties, and which is reared for its 
flesh, fleece, and skin. b. With qualifying 
word denoting the species 1604. Similative 
(often passing into fig.) uses OE. b. Lost s.z 
one who has strayed from the right way 16x1. 

c. Black s . : a bad character 1792. 3 .fig. In 
biblical and religious language, applied (as 
collective plural) to persons, in expressed or 
implied correlation with shepherd. Said, e. g. of 
Israel, the Church, or mankind generally, viewed 
as under the protection of God ; also of those 
who are led by Christ as the Good Shepherd 
(John x. 1- 16) ; etc. OE. 4. A person who is 
as stupid, timid, or poor-spirited as a sheep 
1542. 5 - ellipt. (For s. leather.) Leather made 

from the skin of the sheep : used in bookbinding 

1705. 

1. b. The Rocky Mountain s...is closely related to 
the chamois of Europe 187s* We have erred and 
strayed from thy wayes, lyke lost shepe Bk. Com. 
Prayer. Thou Wolfe in Sheepcs array Shaks. I 
will not.. be flayed like a & for the benefit of some 
pettifogging .attorney Scott. C. Provb. There is a 
black s. in every flock. Phi . To return to our s. i see 
Mutton. 3. In thy book record their groanes Who 
were thy S. Mii.t. 9 I know he would not be a 
Wolfe, But that he sees the Romans are but Shecpc 
Shaks. 

attrib . and Comb. : as a.-back = roche moutannfe 
(see Moutonn&k) ; -hot (fly), the bol-fly CE tints 
ovis: t-counter, a counter or token used in counting 
s. ; -dip, (a) a preparation or solution used for washing 
sheep ) \b) a place where sheep are washed 5 -dog, 
a dog that tends sheep ; applied spec, to the ScoLcb 
collie and the bob-tailed English s.-dog ; -farm, a 
tract of land devoted to sheep-rearing ; so -farm 
t\, -farmer, -fanning ; -gate, (a) pasturage, or the 
right of pasturage for sheep (or a s.) ; ( b ) a gate for 
the passage of sheep; a hurdle for enclosing sheep; 
•hook (now rare), a shepherd's crook ; -kill, -laurel, 
a N. Amer. shrub, Kalmia angustifolia, supposed to 
be very poisonous to sheep; -louse, a louse, Trtcho- 
dectes sphmroeephalus , which infests the wool of 
sheep ; -mark, the mark used by a sheep-owner to 
distinguish his sheep, and app. formerly by illiterate 
persons as a substitute for their signature ; -peat, (a) 
a common Australian weed, Acema ovina, the hooked 
spines of which catch in the wool of sheep ; (b) ™ S.* 
tick ; -pock, -pox, a form of smallpox to which sheep 
are subject ; -rot, (a) the rot in s., caused by the pre- 
sence of flukes in the liver; (b) a name for plants sup- 
posed to cause disease in sheep, as butterwoit and 
marsh pennywort ; -scab, a skin-disease of sheep, due 
to an acarus; -aorrel ** sheep's sorrel \ -walk, a 
tract of grass-land used for pasturing sheep; -wash, 
the washing of sheep before shearing, the place where 
this is done; also, — s.-dip (a) | -weed, soap wot t j 
-wool « sheefi's wool 

b. Combs, with genitive sheep's : sheep's bit 
(scabious) «=» sheeps scabious ; sheep’s fescue 
(grass), see F kscur sb. a ; sheep's gut(s — Catgut ; 
sheep's scabious, Jasione tnontana ; sheep’s 
sorrel. Rumtx acetosella *, sheep's wool (4) wool 
from the fleece of a a 1 (b) a W. Indian sponge, 
Spongia equina, var. gossypina ; (c) sheep' s-wool fat, 
Innohna. Hence Shee*p-like a. resembling a a. or 
that of a a 1 etdv. meekly, submissively, pusillani- 
mous! y. Shee’py a, {rare). 

Shee*p-biter. 1548. z. A dog that bites 
or worries sheep. Now rare. ta. fig. A shifty, 
sneaking, or thievish fellow -1778. +3- One 

who runs after ' mutton ’ ; a woman-hunter, 
whoremonger -1719. 

a. There are Political Sheep-biters as well mslPas- 
toral 160a _ 

Sbeepcote (Jfpkifot). late ME. [f. Sheep 
+ Cote jA 1 ] A slight building for sheltering 
sheep ; a sheep-house. So Shee*pcot 
Sbeepfold (^"p/frld). late ME, [l Sheep 
4- Fold sb. 1 ] A pen or enclosure for sheep. 
fig. The Prince of all Sbepheards whose aheepefold 
is the world 1635. 


Sheepish a. («*>.). ME. [fc 

Sheep + -ISH.J 1. fa. Of, pertaining to. or 
concerned with sheep, b. Resembling sheep 
or their characteristics. Now rare. fa. Simple, 
silly -169a. tb. Excessively meek or submis- 
sive; mean-spirited -1711. 3. Bashful or awk- 
ward in the presence of others, esp. in society 
to which one Is unaccustomed ; embarrassed or 
out of countenance from an excess of shyness 
or diffidence 1693. 

Hence Shee*plsh-ly adv., -ness. 

Sheepman. 1591. +1. A shepherd -1641. 
a. U.S. A sheep-breeder, -owner, or -tender 1883. 

Sheep's eye(s. 1529. 1. Phr. To cast (or 
throw ) a sheep's eye at or upon, now usu. to cast 
sheep's eyes at : to look lovingly, amorously, 
or longingly at. a. An amorous glance 1604. 

z. I have often seen him cast a Sheep's Eye out of 
a Calf a Head at you Swift. 

Sheepshank (Jr* pjaeqk), sb. 1637. 1. The 
shank or leg of a sheep 1675. a * Naut. In full 
\ sheepshanks') knot : A knot cast on a rope for 
temporarily shortening it without cutting it or 
unfastening the ends. Hence Sbee'pshank u 
trans. to shorten (a rope) by means of a s. 

Sheep's head. ME. i. The head of a 
sheep ; a dish consisting of this. 9. A fool, 
simpleton. tAlso as adj. , stupid. 154a. 3. A 

large and much esteemed food nsh, Archosargus 
or Diplodus probatocephalus (Sargus ovis), 
abundant on the coasts of the U.S. 1676. b. 
A freshwater fish resembling the drurofish of 
the Mississippi and the Great Lakes; also 
locally in N. America applied to various other 
fishes 1836. 

Shee-p-shearrer. 1539. One who shears 
sheep, b. A machine for shearing sheep 1008. 

Shee-p-shea ring, vbl. sb. 1586. 1. The 
act or practice of shearing sheep. a. The 
season for shearing sheep 1688. 3. The feast 

held at the shearing-season 16 ex. 

Shee-pskin. Also sheep's skin. ME. 

1 . The skin of a sheep ; esp. one used as a gar- 
ment or in the making of a garment. 9. The 
skin of sheep used for parchment, for the making 
of drumheads, in bookbinding, etc. ME. b. 
U.S. slang. A parchment diploma received on 
taking a degree; the holder of such a diploma 
1843. 3. attrib. or adj. Made or consisting of 

s. or parchment ; written on parchment 1602. 

y So doth a sheepc skin Bond make money breed 

1 Shee p-tick, fsheep'stick. late ME. [See 
Tick sb . 1 Cf. G. schafsticke.] A homy bristly 
wingless fly, Melophagus ovinus, which infests 
sheep, embedding its nead in the skin and ex- 
tracting the blood. 

Sheer (Ji»j), sbfi 1670. [f. Sheer vfi] 
Naut. 1. An abrupt divergence or deviation of 
a vessel from the line of her course ; a swerve 
9. A11 oblique position given to or taken by a 
vessel when under way or when riding at single 
anchor 1794. 

a. Phr. To break her of s vessel at anchor, to he 
forced by change of wind or current out of the position 
of s. in which she was placed. 

Comb , : a-boom Lumbering , a boom to catch 
floating logs and turn them in the desired direction ; 
•line, In military bridges, tbe stretched hawser of a 
flying bridge along which tbe boat passes. 

Sheer (fox), 1691. [perh. a use of 
Shear sb?] Naut. 1. The fore-and-aft upward 
curvature or rise of the deck or bulwarks of a 
vessel ; the curve of the upper line of a vessel 
as shown in vertical section. a. « s.-strake 
1841. 

Comb . : s. -draught (-draft), the s.-plan ; -line, the 
line of elevation ora ship's deck ; -plan, the section of 
a ship which would be made by a vertical plane passing 
through the keel; -strake, -wale, the uppermost 
strake of the side planking or plating of a vessel. 

Sheer (Ji»i), a. and adv. [ME. schem : — 
OE. *sabne : — OTeut * skairjo- , related to 
*skfro- t *sAtryo-, f. root *ski- to shine.) ▲. adj 
+x. Exempt, free (from service or fealty), late 
ME. fa. Of light : Bright, shining. Of water, 
crystal, etc. t Clear and pure ; translucent -1871, 
3. Of textile fabrics, etc. t Thin, fine, diaphanous 
1565. 4. Of a material substance t Unmixed 

or unaccompanied with other matter. Esp. of 
strong drink; (4) Undiluted with water ; (*) 
taken alone without solid food. 1596, b. Of an 
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Immaterial thing: Taken or existing by Itself, 
. „ alone. Now rare or Obs. 1622. 5. Neither 

more nor less than (what is expressed by the 
sb.) ; that and nothing else ; unmitigated, un- 

S ualified ; downright, absolute, pure 1583. 6. 

>f a descent or ascent, the face of a wall, cliff, 
etc. : Continued perpendicularly or very steeply 
down or up without break or halting-place 
xSoo. 

s. Afterward they began to yeeld aheere and cleere 
water in great aboundance Holland. 3. Shear mus- 
lins fit for head dresses and neckcloths 1706. 4. If 

she say I am not xiiii. d. on the score for sheere Ale 
Sh a kb. «c Out of s. love and kindness to Lord Chatham 
Junius Lett. 6. This lake,.. whose harriers drear 
Are precipices sharp and s. Scott. 

B. adv. 1. Completely, absolutely, altogether, 
quite 1600. a. Perpendicularly or very steeply 
up or down ; straight up or down without break 
or halting-place 1829. 

t. Thrown by angry Jove S. 0 re the Chrystal Battle- 
ments Milt. a. It rose a. up above the contiguous 
roofs Carlyle. Hence Shee'r-ly adv., •ness. 

Sheer (fi»j), vfi 1626. [perh. a use of 
Shear v., but the sense development is obsc.] 
Haut. 1. intr. Of a ship: To turn aside, alter 
its direction, swerve, in obedience to the helm, 
b. To swerve to either side irregularly or un- 
steadily, not in obedience to the helm. Also 
with round. 1635. c. transf and fig. Chiefly 
with off\ To change one’s course ; to depart, 
go away ; to go off in a new direction or on an- 
other * tack ’ 1704. a. trans. To cause (a vessel) 
to sheer ; to direct (a vessel) obliquely towards 
a given point 1633. 

s. Phr. To s. alongside, to. uj, to bear up obliquely 
towards a vessel or other point. 

Sheer (JW), v.* rare. 1851. [f. Sheer a.] 
intr. Of a rock-face : To rise or descend verti- 
cally or very steeply. 

Sheer-hulk, shear-hulk:. 1768. [f .sheer 
Shear sb. 1 2+ Hulk sb. 3.3 The hulk or body 
of an old or disused ship fitted with shears, etc. 
for hoisting purposes ; also, a vessel specially 
built and fitted with shears. (In the pop. fig. 
use of the word the first element is often mis- 
understood as sheer adj., and the compound 
written as two words.) 

fig. Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling Dib- 
din. She had been built for a sheer-hulk 1799. 

Sheer Thursday. Hist. [ME. s{c)here 
English modification of Scand. forms repr. by 
skere, shire /.] Maundy Thursday. 

Sheet (Jit), J 0 . 1 [OE. sclele, Anglian scile 
pre-hisL *skautj6n~, f. root *shaut - (: skeut-i 
shut - ; see Shoot v., Shot sb. 1 ), of which one 
of the senses was to project.] 1. fa. A napkin, 
cloth, or toweL b. A broad piece of linen or 
cotton stuff, canvas, or the like, for covering, 
swathing, protecting from injury, etc. (Now 
felt as a transf. useofV) 9. — winding-sheet 
OE. 8. A large oblong piece of linen, cotton 
(or, formerly, hempen) cloth, used as an article 
of bedding, one being placed immediately above 
and one below the person ME. b. pi. in phrases 
with ref. to sexual intercourse 1604. 4. A sail. 

Chiefly 601/. late ME. 5. An oblong or square 
piece of paper or parchment, esp. for writing or 
printing ; spec, one of the pieces of definite size 
(varying according to the kind) in which paper 
is made, 24 (formerly also 25) going to a quire 
1510. b. A piece of paper which is divided by 
means of perforations or the like into sections 
which may be tom or cut away as required 
1776. 0. In printing and bookbinding, such a 

piece of paper printed and folded so as to form 
pages of a required size (folio, quarto, eta). 
Also, a quantity of printed matter equal to that 
contained in a sheet. 1589. c. pi. Pages or 
leaves of a book ; espb these sheets , the following 
sheets — the book now before the reader. Now 
rare. 1591. d. A newspaper. Now rare. 1749. 
7. A continuous extent or 1 sweep ’ of something 
conceived as hanging, falling, or moving in a 
certain direction 1605. 8. A broad expanse or 

stretch of something lying out flat, presenting 
a white or glistening surface, or forming a 
relatively thin covering or layer; sfec. in Geo/., 
Ana/., Path. 1593. 9. A relatively thin piece 

of considerable breadth of a malleable, ductile, 
or pliable substance 1675. b. A flat piece of 
tin, used for baking cakes, eta 1747* c. Sheet 
Iron or steel ; a length of this 1884. zo. quasi- 


adj. Rolled out In a sheet ; esp. of metals, as s. 
iron , lead, steel . Also = printed on a single 
sheet or broadside, esp. s.-almanac . 1582. 

z. She should.. cover up every article of furniture 
..with large dusting-sheets 1886. a. Tybalt, ly'st 
thou there in thy bloudy s. ? Shaks 3. The sheets, 
the pair of sheets belonging to a bed. Between the 
sheets fcolloq.) in bed. b. My Daughters got ’tweene 
the lawfull sheets Shaks. 4. The Boat was push’d off, 
the S. was spread 17x3. 5. He hud.. managed to fill 

two sides of a a of letter-paper 1857. In sheets , lying 
fiat or expanded, not folded. 6. A Magazine a is 
sixteen pages Dickkns. In sheets, (of books) not 
bound 1693. 7. A broad a of lightning 1847. A 

heavy squall with sheets of rain 1894. 8. Sheets o’ 

daisies white Burns. 9. A a of plate glass 1893. 

attrib . and Comb.. ■. glass (a) cylinder glass; 
(b) a vessel made of this glass; -lightning, lightning 
in a sheet-lilce form due to reflection by the clouds; 
s. music, music published in sheet form as opposed 
to book form. Hence Sbee'tful, as much as a s. will 
contain. Shee*ty a. Spreading in a broad a : chiefly 
of water- 

Sheet (Jrt), sb* ME. [OE. /data Sheet 
sb. 1 , also — lower corner of a sail.] 1. A rope 
(or chain) attached to either of the lower corners 
of a square sail (or the after lower corner of a 
fore-and-aft sail), and used to extend the sail 
or to alter its direction. 9. See quot. 1644. 

1. A wet s. and a flowing sea Cunningham. Three 
sheets in the wind, very drunk ; A thought tipsy, .a a 
or so in the wind, as folks say Tam lops, a Sheets , 
the spaces in a rowing boat forward and abaft the j 
thwarts, and named respectively fore-sheets and stem- 
sheets 1891. 

Sheet (J/t), v.i 1606. [f. Sheet r<M] 1. 
trans. To wrap or fold in or as in a sheet ; now 
s pec. to cover with a protecting sheet of canvas, 
tarpaulin, etc. 1621. 9. To spread a sheet or 

lajer of some substance upon (a surface) ; to 
cover with a sheet (e.g. of snow or ice) 1606. 

1. [A racehorse] sheeted to the tail x86o. a. When 
Snow the Pasture sheets Shaks. Its roof was sheeted, 
like St. Peter's, with copper 1845. 

Sheet (Jft), v .* 1797. [f. Sheet sb. 2 ] 
trans. To s. home : to extend the sheets of (the 
topsails) to the outer extremities of the yards 
so that the clews arc close to the sheet-blocks. 
Also absol. 

Sheet-anchor (Jf *t,x:qkaj). 1495. [Origin 
obsc.] A large anchor, formerly always the 
largest of a ship’s anchors, used only in an 
emergency, b .fig. That on which one places 
one's reliance when all else has failed 1524. 

b. It is Foreign Trade that 1a the main Sheet-Anchor 
of us Islanders 1676. Hence Shee't-cable Naut., 
the cable belonging to the a. 

Sheeted (Jrted), ppl. a. 1604. [f. Sheet 
sb. 1 or vfi) x. Wrapped in a sheet, esp. a 
winding-sheet ; applied to the dead and ghosts, 
b. Enveloped in a sheet or sheets for protection 
against injury, etc. 1766. a. In the form of a 
sheet ; expanded or spread out like a sheet : 
chiefly of rain, snow, lightning 1796. 3. Of 

cattle : Having a broad band of white round 
the body 1834. 

1. The a. dead Did squeake and gibber in the 
Roman streets Shaks. 

Sheeting (Jf-tiij), vbl sb. 171 1. [1. Sheet 
sb. 1 or vfi + -ING *•] 1. Stout cloth of linen or 

cotton, such as is used for bed linen, a. A lining 
or covering of timber or metal, laid on a surface 
as a protection 1776. 8* The action or process 

of making (lead) into sheets; the action of 
covering with sheets or laying in sheets 1778. 
Sheffield ( Je’Cfld). late ME. Name of a 
manufacturing city of Yorkshire, famous for 
cutlery, used attrib. as S. ware] S. plate, plate 
made of copper coated with silver by a special 
process perfected in Sheffield (but now disused). 

|| Sheikh (pik, J*k). 1577. [Arabic shaikh 
properly ' old man f. sh&kha to j gjow old.] 1. 
The chief of an Arab family or tnbe ; the head- 
man of an Arabian village ; an Arab chief ; tan 
Eastern governor, prince, king. Now also, 
among Arabs, a general title of respect. 9. 
The head of a religious order or community ; 
a great religious doctor or preacher ; now esp, 
a saint having a local cultus 1613. 8- In India, 
one of a dissenting sect of Mohammedans ; 
now, a general term for Hindu converts to 
Islam. (Usu. shekh, shaikh.) 1883. 

a. S.-ul-Islam (properly Sheikhu 7 Islam) : the su- 
preme authority in matters relating to religion and 
sacred law t in Turkey, the mufti 1 hence Sheikh-ul . 

I slam ate. 


Shekel (Je'kil). 1560. [a* Heb. sheqel \ f. 
shdqal to weigh.] x. &. An ancient unit of 
weight of the Babylonians, and hence of the 
Phoenicians, Hebrews, and others, equal to one- 
sixtieth of a mina. b. A coin of this weight ; 
esp. the chief silver coin of the Hebrews, a .fig. 
(pi.) Coin, money, coltoq. 1883. 

Shekinah, ahechinah (Jikai-nk). 1663. 
[a. late Heb. sh*klnd h , f. ska ha n to rest, dwell.] 
The visible manifestation of the Divine Majesty, 
esp. when resting between the cherubim over 
the mercy-seat or in the temple of Solomon ; 
a glory or refulgent light symbolizing the 
Divine Presence, b. transf. spec, applied to 
Jesus Christ 1682. 

b. Truth indeed is veiled, But with a Scbekinah of 
dazzling light 1834. 

Sheld (Jeld),«. dial. 1507. [ad. or cogn. 
w. MDu. schilledt variegated, f. schillen to 
make different.] Particoloured, pied, piebald. 

Sbeld-duck, shell-duck (Je*ldz?k). 1707. 
[f. next, by substitution of duck for drake.] — 
next. So Sche 'Id-fowl. 


Sheldrake (Je-ldtfik). ME. [prob. f. 
Sheld a. + Drake *.] A bird of the genus 
Tadorna of the duck tribe, frequenting sandy 
coasts in Europe, North Africa, and Asia, and 
remarkable for its variegated colouring. 

Shelf PI. shelves (Jelvz). late 

ME. [app. ad. (M)LG. schelj shelf, set of 
shelves, cogn. w. OE. scylfe app. ledge, floor, 
and OE. scylf rugged rock, crag, pinnacle ; 
perh. f. root shelf- to split. (Cf. next.)! I. 1. A 
slab of wood. etc. fixed in a horizon! it position 
to a wall, or in a frame, to hold books, vessels, 
ornaments, etc. ; one of the transverse boards 
in a bookcase, cabinet, or the like. b. transf. 
A shelf with ref. to its contents ; the contents 
of a shelf (esp. of books) 1732. 9 . Shipbuilding. 

A timber on the inner side of the frame to sup- 
port the deck-beams 1834. 

1. Phr. (fig.) On the 1., (a) on one side, out of the 
way, in a position of inactivity or usdessnrss ; esp. to 
lay {put, etc.) on the s . ; (b) of women, without pros- 
pects of marrying, b. You may confute a whole 5. of 
schoolmen Bkrkelky. 

H. Senses influenced by Shelf sb. 2 1. A 
ledge, pisiform, or terrace of land, rock, etc. 
1809. 2. Mining and Geol. Bed-rock 1671. 

s. Continental s., the relatively shallow belt of sea- 
bottom bordering a continental mass, the outer edge 
of which sinks rapidly to the deep ocean-floor. 

attrib. ; s.-catalogue, -list, a short- title catalogue 
of books in a library giving their shelf positions; s.- 
mark ■* Phkss-mamk. Hence Shelf r/. trans. to lay 
on the a., shelve She 'If -ful, a quantity sufficient to 
fill a s. | the contents of a s. 

Shelf (Jelf), sb* 1545. [Origin obsc. Cf. 
OE. scylf sharp rock (cf. prec.).] A sandbank in 
the sea or river rendering the water shallow 
and dangerous. Also loosely applied to a sub- 
merged ledge of rock. Hence Shclfy a. 1 
abounding In sandbanks lying near the surfuce 
of the water. 

Shelfy, a .* dial. (Devon and Cornwall.) 
1602. [f. dial, shelf, shilf broken slate.] Full 
of slaty rock. 

Shell ( Jel), sb. [OE. scicll, scill, Anglian 
scell OTeut. *skalj6-, f. *skal~, whence also 
Scale sb. 1 , *, Shale sbM L The hard outside 
covering of an animal, a fruit, etc. x. The cal- 
careous or chili nous outer covering of crusta- 
ceans, molluscs, and other invertebrates. Freq. 
used allusively. fl. A shell of this kind (or 
a vessel resembling one) used for a specific 
purpose, late ME. 3. As tr. Gr. 6or panov, the 
potsherd or tile used in the Ostracism of the 
ancient Greeks 1565. 4 .pi. Burnt limestone 

before it is slaked 1743. 5* Used as the second 

element of the name of a particular shellfish, 
as razors, ; hence (chiefly pi.) *= shellfish 1751. 
0. The hard calcareous envelope of a bird’s 
egg. Also, the similar integument of the eggs 
ot other creatures. OE. 7. — Nutshell ME 
b. The fibre-covered envelope of a coco-nut 
1638. 8. The outer covering of a seed, etc. ; 

a husk, pod (e. g. pea-s.) ; put amen, pericarp 
1561. 9. The hard covering or ’ house ’ of a 

snail, late ME. b. In fig. phrases, referring to 
avoidance of society or extreme reserve 18x3. 

1 10. The hard covering of a tortoise or turtle: 
the material of which this is composed ; cf. 

I Tortoiseshell i 545. tb. poet. A lyre (acoord- 
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fng to legend orig. a tortoise shell stringed) ; 
occas. ' lyric poetry ' -1821. ix. The integu- 
ment of an armadillo, glyptodon, ostraciont. 
etc. ; the elytron of an insect ; the cast skin of 
a pupa 1774. 

x. They used to gather up Shells on the Sea- Shore 
Stickle. a By scaly Tritons winding s. Milt. 
Whiskey was served round in a s., according to the 
ancient Highland custom Hoswkll. 6. fig. My 
young nouice. .not yet crept out of the s. 1593- Phr. 
In the s., (of an egg or a bird, etc.) unhatched ; also 
fit*, in embryo. 9. b. Under thesooihing influence 
of coffee and toharco, he came out of his s. 1889. 10. 

b. Twas Milton struck the deep-toned s. Gray. 

II. A shell-shaped object ; something concave 
or hollow. 1 .gen. A hollow spherical, hemi- 
spherical, or dome-shaped object 1599. a. The 
semicircular guard of a sword 1685. 3. The 

apsidal end of the school-room at Westminster 
School, so called from its conch-like shape. 
Hence, the name of the form (intermediate be- 
tween the fifth and sixth) which orig. tenanted 
the 'shell' at this school, and transf of forms 
(intei mediate between forms designated by 
numbers) in other public schools. 1736. 4. 

The outer ear 1847. g. U.S. A light narrow 
racing-boat 1873. b. The floating part of a 
racing boat 1895. c. In various techn. uses, 
e g. a concave grinding tool, the outer wall of 
a mould in casting 1819. III. An exterior or 
enclosing cover or case. 1. a. A covering 
(of earth, stone, etc.) 1667. b. The crust of 
the earth 1704. a. A case of metal, etc. in 
which powder and shot is made up. esp. for 
use as a hand-grenade 1644. b. Hence, an 
explosive projectile or bomb for use in a cannon 
or mortar. Also collect, sing. 1651. c. A cart- 
ridge case of paper or metal 1799. 3* A wooden 

cottin, esp. a rough or temporary one. Also a 
thin coffin of lead or other material to be en- 
closed in a more substantial one. 1788. 

>. b. The bomb-ship. .plied the French with her 
ahrlk 1767. 

IV. A mere exterior or framework. 1. The 

external part, exterior, or outward aspect, the 
externals (of something 1mmateri.1l) 1652. a. 
An empty or hollow thing ; mere externality 
without substance 1791. 3. a. The outer part 

of an edihceor fabric, the inteiior of which has 
been removed or destroyed 1657. b. The 
skeleton or carcass of a building ora ship 1705. 

c. U.S. A rough, wooden structure, without 
decoration or furniture 1852. 

1. The outward form and s. of religion 1774 a. 
Merc cfligies and shells of men Carlyle. 3. b. I 
preached .in the a. of the new house Wesley. 

V. A scale or scale-like object, x. A scale of 

a fish 01 reptile ; a hard epidermal excrescence 
(rare) OE. 2. A scale or lamina (of stone, 
fbone, etc ) ME. 3. Any of the thin pieces of 
metal composing scale-armour 1585. 4. An 

epaulette 1848. 

t onto . : S.*back,(<r)/Vv. (a hardened or expo ienced) 
sailor; <^) a inaime turtle; -breaker, an itisircmcnl 
used in lithotomy ; -fire, {a) dial, phospliorrv rnce 
or lambent fire been enveloping nr issuing from bodies; 
(1 b ) the firing of shells from guns ; -flower, Molucella 
Imvt » , the genus Chelone , and some species uf A iptnta ; 
-game ( U S . ), a swindling game lesetiiblmg Thimblf- 
ru. ; -gland, («) an excretory otgan beneath the shell 
in the lower crustaceans ; (i>) the shell-secreting gland 
of a mollusc ; -gold, gold for painting 01 writing, laid 
in a mussel-shell; -heap, a mound of domestic remains 
consisting chiefly of refuse shells accumulated by 
•hoi igincs who subsisted on shell-fish ; -jacket, an 
undress tight-fitting military jacket, short in the hack ; 
-lime, lime made by burning sea-shells; -money — 
Wampum ; -mound =r s.-heaA ; -plate, one of the 
plates forming the outer shell of a vessel, boiler, etc. ; 
•pump = sand-fump (see Sandj£.) ; -sac — s. -gland] 
-shock, derangement of the nervous sjstem resulting 
primarily from exposure to shell-rxplosion at close 
quarters; so -shocked a.; -work, arrangement of 
sheila in patterns for ornamentation ; shells lining the 
walls of an artificial grotlo. Hence She'U-less a. 
without a s. or shells. 

Shell (Jel), v. 156a. [f. prec,*] 1. trans . 
To remove (a seed) from its shell, husk, or pod. 
Also with out. b. intr. Of grain, seed, etc. : 
To drop out of the shell or husk 1828. a. trans . 
To remove the shell, husk, etc. of 1694. 3. 

intr. To come away or fall off as a shell, crust, 
or outer coat ; to come off in thin pieces, peel 
or scale off 16761 4, trans . To enclose in, or 
as in, a shell ; to encase 1637. 5. To bombard 
with shells (also absol .) ; to drive out of a place 
by shelling 1827. 


1. S. your pease just before you want them 1796 
Phr. (colloq.) S. out, trans. to disburse, pay up, hand 
over; intr . to pay up. a. Some shrimps shelled 1806. 
4. S. thee with steel or brass . . Death from the 
casque will pull thy cautious head 1685. Hence 
She’ller, one who or that which shells. 

Shellac (f 4 l«'k, Je'lsek). 171s- [tr. F. 

laque en /caillis lac in thin plates.] Lac melted 
and run into thin plates. 

Shelled ( (eld), a . 1577. [£ Shell sb. + 

-ed *. [ 1. Having a shell, a. Of ammunition : 
Contained in shells 1900. 

Shelleyan (Je*li,an), a. (and sb.) 1849. 
[f. the name Shelley + • an I. i.l Pertaining, 
relating to, or characteristic of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (1792-1822), his poetry, or the ideas 
expressed in his worics. As sb., an admirer of 
Shelley. So She *Uey ism 1822. Shclleyite. 
Shell-fish (Je’lfij ). [OE. scilfisc * ON. 
skelfiskr.) Any animal living in water whose 
outer covering is a shell, whether testaceous, 
as an oyster, or crustaceous, as a crab. 
Shelling (Je liq),^/. sb. 1598. [f. Shell 
v. +-ING 1 .! 1. The action of Shell v . 1725. 

2. concr. (chiefly pi.) a. Husks or chaff 1598. b. 
Grain, etc. from which the husk has been re- 
moved 1705. 3. The firing of shells, bombard- 
ment with shells i860. 4. The collecting of 

sea-shells 1861. 

Shelly (fe-li), a. 1555. [f. Shell sb. + 
-Y 1 .] 1. Abounding in (sea)shells ; of a geo- 

logical formation, consisting wholly or mainly 
of shells. 2. Consisting of or of the nature of 
a shell ; forming a covering resembling a shell ; 
shell-like 1592. 3. Of an animal : Having a 

shell ; shell- 1593. 4. Formed of a (sea)shell ; 

consisting of (sea)shclls or shell fish 1716. 

1. The s. shore Pops. Marie of the a. kind 1824. 
a. The shellie skin of the sea Vrchm Holland. 3. 
Animals of the s. tribe Goldsm, 4. S. Hautboys 1721. 
STielp. 1904. — S’elf. 

Shelter (fe-ltaj), sb. 1585. [Origin obsc. ; 
pel h. f. sheld SHIELD v. + -TURK after words 
like jointure.) x. A structure affording protec- 
tion from rain, wind, or sun; any screen or 
place of refuge from the weather, b. Some- 
thing which affords a refuge from danger, 
attack, pursuit, or obsei vation ; a place of 
safety ; Mil. a wall or bank behind which per- 
sons can obtain safety from gunshot 1605. c. 
Protection from the weather; trees, walls, or 
the like, which afford this 1613. d. A covering 
to protect an object from injury 1700. e. A 
place of temporary lodging for the homeless 
poor 1895. 2. The state of being shelteied ; 

protection from the elements ; security from 
attack 1593. 

x. Their tent was a sufficient s. from the rain De Foe. 
fig. And thou shalt prouc a s. to thy friends Siiaks. 
e. A Salvation Army s. 1895. a. Where.. a ship 
might find good s. *726. Phr. To seek, find, take, 
etc. s. Under the s. of = protected by. 

Comb. : S.-deck, in a passenger vessel, a light deck 
more or less closed at the sides but open at the ends ; 
P?* Mil,, a small pit for one man only ; -tent, a small 
rulgod tent ; a dog-tent. Hence She'ltery a. 

Shelter (Je*ltai), v. 1551. [f. prec.] 1. 

trans , To be or provide a shelter for. b .fig. 
To screen from punishment, censure, etc. 1594. 
c. 'To succour with refuge, to harbour’ (J.) ; 
to take under one’s protection. Of a place : To 
bo a secure home or refuge for. 1663. 2. nfi. 

To take shelter ; to take refuge from pursuit or 
attack 1611. b .fig. Chiefly^to protect oneself 
from punishment or censure 1598. 3. intr. for 

refl. To take shelter ; to find a refuge 160a. 

1. A wall of rock, .sheltered us from the north wind 
Tyndall Harbours and ports, which may s. the 
navy in the operations of war 1869. b. In vain I 
strove to. .8. Passion under Friendship’s Name Pmor.. 
c. These Ruincs sheltered once His Sacred < Head 
Dbydbn. a. b. Phr. To s . oneself under, behind — , 
to use the protection afforded by (what is specified). 



another 

Shelterless (Je-lterles),<i. 1714- [f- Shel- 
ter sb. + -LESS.] x. Without a sheltei or cover- 
ing ; unprotected from the elements, a. That 
affords no shelter 1760. 

1. Now sad and a, perhaps, she lyes, Where piercing 
Winds blow sharp 1714- 

Sheltie, shelty (Jfe'lti). Sc. 1654. [prob. 
repr, the Orkney pronunc. of ON. Hjalti Shet- 
lander.] A Shetland pony ; now, any small pony, 


Shelve (Jelv), sb . l 1582. A new sing, 
evolved from shelves, pi. of Shelf sb. 3 , q.v. 

Shelve (Jelv), r£. a 1701. [f. Shelve vA i.] 
A ledge or shelf of rock, or mountain. 

Shelve ( Jelv), vA 1591. [f. shelves pi. of 
Shelf jJ.M ti. intr. To project like a shelf, 
overhang Siiaks. a. trans. To provide with 
shelves, esp. with bookshelves 1598. 3. To 

place on a shelf or shelves ; esp. to place or 
arrange (books) upon shelves 165a 4 . fig. To 

lay aside as on a shelf, to put away or up as 
done with 1812. 

4. Some of the present Government, .will be shelved 
1850. The Circumlocution Office, shelved the busi- 
ness Dickens. Hence Shelving vbl. sb. 1 the action 
of the verb ; shelves collectively. 

Shelve (Jelv), vA 1587. [Origin obsc.] 
1. intr. Of a surface: To slope gradually 16x4. 
fa. To have an inclined position -1763. 3. 

trans. To tilt or Up up (a cart), dial. 1587. 

1. The hank shelves away very fast from the 
Northern shore 1726. Hence She'lving vbl. sb* 
the fact or condition of sloping; the degree of slop- 
ing ; a sloping surface ; a shelve. She'lving///. a. 
that shelves or slopes. 

Shelvy (Je-lvi),*. 1 1598. [f. Shelve sb.* 
+ -Y *.] Of a shore : Having shelves or danger- 
ous sand-banks ; also j-of a biook. 

1 had beene drown ’d, but that the shore was sheluy 
and shallow Shaks. 

Shelvy ( Je*lvi), «.* 1831. [f. Shelve sb A 
+ -Y l .J Projecting like a shelf ; overhanging. 

Shemlte ( Je'msit), sb. and a. 1659. [f. 

Shem, name of the eldest son of Noah (cf. Gen. 
vi. 10) + -ITE .1 = Semite a. and sb. Shemitic 
a. and sb. Sheml'tish a. Shcmitism. 

Shemozzle (Jem/z’l). ong. East End 
slang. Also shle-. 1899. [Yiddish.] A muddle 
or comjilication ; a quarrel, 1 row m£l<te. 

Shend (Jend),r. Now dial, and arch. Pa. 
t. and pa. pple. shent (Jcnt). [OE. scfndan : — 
OTeut. *skandjan , f. *r kando- ashamed. Since 
15th c. almost always in the pa. pple. shent.) 

1. trans. To put to shame or confusion ; to 

confound, disgrace. 2. To blame, reproach, 
reprove ; to revile, scold. In later use the pas- 
sive often = to suffer for one s deeds, be punished, 
OE. 3. To destroy, ruin. Also, in milder 
sense, to injure, damage, spoil. OE. tb. To 
disfigure, spoil ; to defile, soil -1876. +4. To 

discomfit (in battle or dispute) -1829. 

1. Debatcfull strife, and crucll enmitie, The famous 
name of knighthood fowly s. Spenser. a. Yet was 
hi* Loyalty shent, but not sham'd Fuller. 

Shent ( Jent), ppl. a. arch, late ME. [pa. 
pple. of Shend v .] Disgraced, lost, ruined. 

She-oak. Austral. 1792. [See She V ; cf. 
he -oak.) 1. A tree of the genus Casuarina. 

2. slang. Colonial beer 1888. 

II Sheol (Jfpul, JiYi). 1599. [Heb. sh*'ol.) 
The underworld ; the abode of the dead or de- 
parted spirits, conceived by the Hebrews as a 
subterranean region clothed in thick darkness, 
return from which is impossible. 

Shepherd (Je'paid), sb. [OE. sciaphirde ; 
see Sheep and Herd sb. 3 ) 1. A man who 

guards, tends, and herds a flock of sheep 
(grazing at large) ; usu. one so employed for 
hire ; or one of a pastoral people who herds 
(his own) sheep, goats, etc. b. Applied to the 
rustic personages of pastoral poetry. Hence 
in pastoral poetry formerly often used to desig- 
nate the writer and his friends or fellow-poets. 
1591. c. Fr. Hist. The Shepherds [** F. les 
Pastoureaux ] : those who took part in the 
peasant insurrections of 1251 ff. and 1320. 1759. 
a .fig. a. «■ A spiritual guardian or pastor of a 
• flock ’ME. b. In Biblical use, applied to God 
in relation to Israel or the Church; also to 
Christ (esp. with ref. to John x. xa). late ME. 
c. Applied to temporal rulers 15 77. a, (With 
initial capital.) - Shepherd king x. 1813. 4. 

Austral. A miner who holds a claim but does 
not work it 1864. 

1. b. If that the World and Loue were young. 
And truth in euery shrph cards toung Raleigh, a. D, 
Heare o thou shepherde of Israel, thou y l ledest 
lacob like a flocke of shepe Covcrdale Ps. lxxix. 1. 

attrib and Comb. : B.-bird ■ Pastor sb. 4 ; -dog 
x* shepherds dog ; E. spider, the harvest -spider 1 
S. tartan = shepherd's tartan. b. Combs, with 
shepherds : shepherd's calendar, a calendar con- 


tt (Ger. Kf In), t (Fr. pm). U (Ger. Muller). W (Fr. dune). 9 (c«rl). i (€•) (th/re). / (*) (wm). f(Fr.Wre). 5 (f«>, £<m,«arth). 
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tabling weather prediction* and seasonable instruc- 
tions for shepherds (app. proverbially referred t 
unreliable) j hence adopted as the title of certain 


toral poems t shepherd's check, plaid, tartan, 
a woollen cloth with a black-and-white check pat- 
tern ; shepherd's dog, a large variety of dog em- 
ployed by shepherds to control and protect flocks of 
sheep ; shepherd's pie, a pie made of mashed pota- 
toes and minced meat, with a crust of mashed potatoes 
browned t shepherd's pipe, the pastoral oboe or mu- 
sette t shepherd 'a spider *= s. spider, c. In names 
of plants (chiefly dial.) shepherd’s calendar, 
the scarlet pimpernel : shepherd's club, the common 
mullein, Vsrbascum Thajsus ; shepherd's needle, 
t(«) crane’s bill, (3) lady’s combj shepherd's 
rod, Difsacus /Mo* us\ shepherd's et&fl^ (a) * 
shepfura s rod ; (3) the common mullein. Hence 
tSne'pherdish * pastoral. She'pherdlze 
(rare) intr. to pretend to lead the pastoral life. 
She'pherdless a. without a s. 

Shepherd (Je*pajd), v. 1790. [£ prec.] 

1. trans. To tend, guard, and watch (sheep) as 
a shepherd. Also absol . 9. transf. and fig. To 

tend, watch over, or guide as a shepherd does 
his sheep 1820. 3- Austral. To watch over or 

guard (a mining claim) by working on it super- 
ficially (esp. by digging small pits) so as to re- 
tain legal rights. Also intr. i86x. 4. colloq. or 

slang. To watch over, to follow closely and 
watchfully 1885, b. Mil. To force (a body of 
the enemy) into an unfavourable position 1900. 

s. Arethusa arose From her couch of snows.. Shep- 
herding her bright fountain* Shelley. _ 4. Admiral 
Powell is reported to be closely shepherding the Rus- 
sian vessels in these seas 1885. 

Shepherdess (Je*pnjdes). late ME. [f. 
Shepherd sb. + -ess V) A female shepherd ; a 
woman or girl who tends sheep ; also in pastoral 
poetry (see Shepherd i b). b. A representation 
(in painting, etc. ; esp. in china or earthenware) 
of a shepherdess 1771. 

Shepherd king. 1587. 1. pi. [tr. Gr. fiaai- 
Xttr noifilves, Manetho’s rendering of the 
Egyptian designation which he transliterates as 
*T Kaon (Hyksos).] The designation of a suc- 
cession of kings of Egypt (the 15th and x6th 
dynasties of M.inetho), belonging to some 
foreign people. (By historians often called 
Hyksos.) b. gen. A king who is a shepherd 
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Shepherdly(Je p3jdli),o. Now rare. 1559. 
[f. Shepherd sb. + -ly *.] Pertaining to or be- 
fitting a shepherd (lit. and fig.) ; that has the 
characteristics of a shepherd ; ft hat is a shep- 
herd. fb. Pastoral, rural, rustic -1743. 

b. 1 hate the country : 1 am past the s. age of groves 
and streams H. Walpole. 

Shepherd's purse, late ME. [After med. 
L. bursa pastons ; cf. G. hirtentasche .] x. A 
common cruciferous weed, Capsella Bursa - 
pastoris, bearing pouch-like pods. a. dial. 
The fossil echinus found in the chalk 1893. 

Sherardize ( Je’rfliddiz), v. 1904. [f.name 
of Skerard Cowper-Coles. J trans. To coat (iron 
articles) with rinc by a particular process. 

Sheraton (Je-r&Un), a. 1883. [Name of 
Thomas Sheraton (1751-1806), furniture-maker 
and designer.] Designating a severe style of 
furniture developed in England towards the end 
of the 18th c., chiefly by Thomas Sheraton. 

Sherbet (pubat). 1603. [a. Turk., Pen. 
sherbet , a. Arab, sharbah, f. shariba to drink.] 
1. a. A cooling drink of the East, made of fruit 
juice and water sweetened, often cooled with 
snow. b. A European imitation of this ; now 
esp. an effervescing drink made of sherbet 
powder (see a). 9. In full s. powder : A pre- 

paration of bicarbonate of soda, tartaric add, 
sugar, etc., variously flavoured, for making an 
effervescing drink 1856. b. U.S. A variety of 
water ice. 

1. b. To bring In ft., ginger-pop, lemonade 1845. 
IjStaereef (Jsrrf). 1560. [Arab. sharif nob\e t 
glorious, f. sharafa to be exalted.] 1. A descen- 
dant of Mohammed through his daughter 
Fatima. fOcoas. spec, a Mohammedan priest. 
9. Hence used as the title of certain Arab 
princes, esp. the sovereign of Morocco; also, 
the chief magistrate, or local governor of Mecca 
160a USheree-fa, the wife of a Moroccan s„ 1 
-ee’flan a. pertaining to the s. of Morocco. 

Sheriff (fe*rif). [OE. scirgerlfa, f. scir 
Shire + gtrifa Reeve i 3 A] x . a. England ( and 
Walts). In England before the Norman Con- 
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quest, a high officer, the representative of the 
royal authority in a shire, who presided in the 
shire-moot, and was responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the royal demesne and the 
execution of the law. At the present time the 
sheriff of a county (more fully called high s.). 
appointed for one year by royal patent, is 
nominally responsible for the keeping of prison- 
ers in safe custody, preparing the panel of 
jurors for the assises, the execution of writs, 
and of the sentence of death. In addition to 
these duties, which are discharged by the under- 
sheriff. the high sheriff acts as presiding officer 
at parliamentary elections for the county, and 
is required to attend on the Judges at assises. 

In Ireland (1543) and U.S. (166a) applied to similar 
officers (in U.S. usu. elective). Those boroughs and 
cities that are countiee of themselves, and also the 
City of Oxford, have a sheriff (or in some instances, 
two) chosen annually by the Corporation, the specific 
duties attached to the office varying in different towns. 
Tbe City of London elects annually two sheriffs, who 
are also sheriffs of Middlesex. 

b. Scotland. In early times, a high officer of 
a county with functions analogous to those of 
the English sheriff of the same period, together 
with a civil and criminal jurisdiction of very 
wide extent. The judicial duties of the office 
were performed by the sherijf-depute, who was 
necessarily a lawyer. Since the act 20 Geo. II 
c. 43 (1747) the title of sheriff is given to the 
sheri ff-depute, who is the chief local judge in 
a Scottish county, and popularly to the sheriff- 
substitute, who usu. hears cases in the first 
instance, subject to an appeal to the sheriff- 
depute. Both offices are now held for life, and 
the appointment rests with the crown, late ME. 

Comb. : sheriff’s clerk. Sc. a. clerk, the clerk 
of the sheriff's court ; sheriff’s officer, an official 
employed to execute tbe sheriffs writs, to distrain 
and arrest, etc. Hence She'riffalty (JeVifllti) - 
Shrievalty. fShe “riff hood, the office of a -1639. 
She'riffwick -- next. 

Sheriffdom (Je'rifdam). late ME. [-dom.J 
x. Sc. A district or territory under the jurisdic- 
tion of a sheriff. 9. The office of sheriff 1596. 
Sherris (Je*ris). arch . 1597. [a. Sp. 
(vino de) Xercs wine of Xeres.] = next. 

Comb. : a. -sack, 'sack ' imported from Xeres. 
Sherry (Jeri). 1608. [A sing, form evolved 
from Sherris, mistaken for a pi.] Orig., the 
still white wine made near Xeres (now Jerez de 
la Frontera, near Cadiz) ; in mod. use, extended 
to a class of Spanish white wines of similar 
character, and to wines made elsewhere in 
imitation of Spanish sherry. 

Comb. : s.-cobbler ; see Cobbler 3. 

Sherryval lie* (Jerivae-liz), sb. pi. U.S. 
X778. [app. adoption of some word of oriental 
origin signifying a kind of trousers; cf. Arab. 
sirwdl , now commonly sharwdl, whence Sp. 
taragUelles, etc.] Overalls made of thick velvet 
or leather, buttoned on the outside of each leg, 
and worn over the trousers as a protection from 
mud, etc. 

Sheth (Jej>). local and techn. [cogn. w. 
WFlem. schet rail, palisade, f. Teut.root*x£a#- 
(see Shed v.) Sheath .1 A bar, lath, esp. one 
of a series ; Mining and Agric. one of a series 
of rows or workings. 

Shetland (Je*tlAnd). 1790, [Name of a 
group of islands to the north-north -east of the 
mainland of Scotland.] Used attrib. 

S. Pony, horxtf etc* one of a breed (orig. from the 
Shetlands) of small hardy ponies having a rough coat 
and a long mane and tail. S. wool, a variety of wool 


spun in the Shetland*: hence applied to things 
of this wool. Hence Shetlander, an inhabitant of 
the Shetland Isles; a S. pony, 

Sheva (Java). 158a. [Heb.] 1. Heb. 
Gram . The sign j under a consonant letter 
to indicate (what Jewish grammarians regard 
as) the absence of a voweL Movable s. : the 
neutral vowel (a), a. Phonetics, (sometimes in 
G. form schwa). The neutral vowel-sound, 
esp. in comparative grammar x888. 

Shew, var. of Show sb. and v. 

Shewbread (Jfa’bred). 1530. [f. shew 
Show j 3 ., after G. schaubrot (Luther), repr. 
Heb. lexem pdntm, LXX dprroi iv&mot, Vulg, 
panes propositions . j Jewish A ntiq. The twelve 
loaves that were pkced every Sabbath ' before 
the Lord ' on a table beside the altar of incense, 
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and at the end of the week were eaten by the 
priests alone. 

Shewel (Jg*al). Ohs. exc. dial. [Early ME. 
scheules , a deriv. of the vb. which appears as 
OHG. sciuhen (mod.G. scheuen) to scare.] A 
scarecrow. Also Hunting , something set up 
to keep a deer from entering a particular place, 
or from going in a particular direction. 

|| Shiah (J Pi). 1626. [Arab, shie-a* sect, 
f. root shSga (in the third conjugation) to follow. ] 
a. Properly, a collective name for the Moham- 
medan sect which maintains that Ali (Moham- 
med's cousin and son-in-law) was the true 
successor of the prophet, and regards the three 
first caliphs of the Sunnites as usurpers, b. 
Commonly, an adherent of this sect, a Shiite. 

Shibboleth (Ji’b3le)>). ME [a. Heb. 
shibboleth ; in the Vulg. transliterated sciboleth.] 
x. The Hebrew word used by Jephthah as a 
test-word by which to distinguish the fleeing 
Ephraimites (who could not pronounce the M) 
from his own men the Gileadites (Judges xii 
4-6). 9. transf. a. A word used as a test for 

detecting foreigners, or persons from another 
district, by their pronunciation 1658. b. loosely. 
A custom, habit, mode of dress, or the like, 
which distinguishes a particular class or set of 
persons 1806. a. fig. A catchword or formula 
adopted by a party or sect, by which their ad- 
herents or followers may be discerned, or those 
not their followers may be excluded 1638. 

x. In that sore battel when so many dy'd Without 
Reprieve adjudg’d to death. For want of well pro- 
1. Mu 


nouncing S. 
leths 1 86a. 


iIilt. 3. The fetters of party thibbo- 


Shlde (Jaid). Obs. exc. dial. [OE scid 
: — O Teut. *sktitom , f. root *sktd- to divide ; see 
Shed v.] A piece of wood split off from tim- 
ber, a block, billet ; a board, plank, beam. As 
a quantity ; Half a cubic foot of limbet. 

Stliel (Jfl). Sc. and north. [Northern 
ME. shale, schlle , of obsc. origin ] x. A tem- 
porary building, usu. of boards ; a Shilling* 
9 . A small house, cottage, hovel ME. 

Shield (Jild), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE scold 
: — OTeut. * skeldux .] L 1. An article of defen- 
sive armour carried in the hand or attached by 
a strap to the left arm of a soldier, as a protec- 
tion from the weapons of the enemy. Sometimes 
spec . an article of this kind larger than the 
Buckler, and smaller than the Pavis. 9 . 
transf. and fig. Something serving as a defence 
against attack or injury ME. b. Applied fas a 
Biblical Hebraism ; see, e. g. Ps. xxxiit. ao), to 
a personal protector or defender (<*sp. to God) 
OE. 3. Her. — Escutcheon 1 ME. 4. An 
ornamental piece of plate, more or less in the 
form of a shield, freq. offered for competition in 
an athletic or other contest 1868. 

. b. Thow be my ftheld for hy bemgnile Chaucer. 
3. S. ofinrmx, an escutcheon with armorial bearings. 
S. of pretence -=■ Escutcheon of pretence. 

U. A protective covering or shelter, x. 
Applied to certain parts of animal bodies, a. 
The thick tough skin upon the sides and flanks 
of the boar ; spec, an article of food (in full, s. of 
brawn), made by placing a piece of this skin 
round the inside of a mould and tilling up with 
meat, and cooking until soft and tender, late 
ME b. 'tool. A protective plate covering a 
part ; a scute, a carapace, a plastron, or the like 
X704. 9. A framework erected for the protec- 

tion of workmen engaged in boring or tunnelling 
and pushed forward as the work progresses; 
also, a watertight case used in submarine tun- 
nelling to keep back quicksands and inrushes 
of water 1837. 3. A protective device attached 

to a field-gun in order to shelter the gunners 
from rifle-fire X898. b. A protective plate or 
screen In machinery generally 1888. c. Any 
protective device in clothing. 11L Applied to 
things shaped like a shield, x. Bot. The npothe- 
cium of lichens 1796. 9. Cutlery . A small metal 
plate fixed on the handle of a penknife or pocket- 
knife, for ornament or to be engraved with the 
owner’s name X876. a* R en ' A flat or slightly con- 
vex surface more or less resembling a shield in 
shape X849. 4. A breed of pigeons of various 
colours 1855. 5. U.S. A policeman's badge 190^ 

Comb, i •.-arm, the left ana 1 -bearer, an atteto 
dent who carries the b. of a warrior 1 -bod, a bud ana 
a portion of the bark surrounding it, wed iq gfffwngl 
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SHIELD 

•fern, various forms of tbe genus Aspidsum. Hence 
Shle'ldlenn «, having no a t unprotected by a s. 
Shield (Jfld), v. [OE. (gt)scildan, scyldan , 
L scold Shield jAJ i, trans . To protect (a 
person or object) by the interposition of some 
means of defence; to protect (an accused per 
son, etc.) by authority or influence, a. absoL. 
To offer a defence, to act as a shield OE. fg. 
To ward off, to keep away. Also with of. -1822. 
ts. In deprecatory phr. God i., usu. with a 
clause or sentence as direct obj. , also absol as 
an exclam. : — God forbid -1674. 

1. Tbow shalt bee shielded with my protection si way 
1583. a A desire to s. and save Byron. 4. God 
snilde that it sholde so bifalle Chaucer. 

Shielded (JiPldM), a. OE. [f. Shield 
tb. and v. +-ED 1 ,J 1 . Bearing a shield, b. Nat. 
Hist. In names of various animals characterised 
by a hard shield-like carapace or scute 1662. 

a. Furnished or hung with shields 1805. 3. 

techn. Protected by a * shield ' 1855. 

1. b. The a tortoise 1662. a. The s. hall of Val- 
halls 189s. 

Shieling, shoaling (Jrlii)). St. 156B. 
[t SHIBL+-ING*.] i. A piece of pasture to 
which cattle may be driven for grazing. a. A 
hut of rough construction erected on or near 
such a piece of pasture 1585 
Shift (Jift)* sb. [ME. schift, related to 
Shift v.] tl. A movement to do something, 
a beginning. ME. only II, i. An expedient, 
an ingenious device for effecting some purpose 
1530. b. Faculty of contrivance, resourceful- 
ness (rare). Cf. Shiftless a. 1542. a. A 
fraudulent or evasive device, a stratagem ; a 
piece of sophistry, an evasion, subterfuge 1545. 
g. An expedient necessitated by stress of :ircum- 
■tances 1647. 4. To make (a) shift, a. To make 

efforts, bestir oneself. Now dial. 1460. b. To 
attain one’s end by contrivance or effort ; to 
succeed ; to manage to do something 1504. c. 
To succeed with difficulty, to manage with 
effort to do something 1538. d. To do one’s 
best with (inferior means), to be content with, 
put up with 1577. 

*. lie finde a thousand shifts to get away Shaks. 

b. Hang them, say I, that has no S. Swirr. a. Their 
whole life is a succession of shifts, excuses, and ex- 
pedients Hazlitt. 3. It were endless to recount the 
shifts to which I have been reduced Johnson. Phr. 
One's (or thr) last t, the last resource. To be at 
one's last shiftis , to be at tbe last extremity! so to 
Put, drive, reduce, etc. to the last shifts. 4. d. 1 
cannot make s. nor bear fatigue u I used todo Swirr. 
We. .have to make a a with cheap labour 1885. 

III. Change, substitution, succession. +«. 

Change or substitution of one thing for another 
of the same kind -1625. a. Change (of cloth - 
*og) i concr , one of several suits of clothing, or 
garments of the same kind belonging to one 
person. Ohs. exc. dial. 1570. 9* A body-gar- 

ment of linen, cotton, or tbe like; usu. a 
woman's * smock * or chemise. Now rare. 1598. 
4. Each of the successive crops in a course of 
rotation 1787. 5. A relay or change of work- 

men 1812. b. The length of time during which 
such a set of men work 1809. 0. A change (of 
wind) 1594. 

1. My goingto Oxford was not merely for s. of air 
WorroN. £. The night shifts receive so much higher 
pay for their labour igta. 

IV. Change of position, removal. 1. A shift- 

ing, removal; a change of position or attitude ; 
dial, a change of residence or employment 1826. 
a. Mas. In violin-playing, a change of the posi- 
tion of the hand on the finger-board 1771. a* 
Building. The arrangement of timbers, stones, 
etc. so that the joints of adjacent rows do not 
coincide 1805. 4. Mining. A slight 4 fault ’ or 

dislocation in a seam or stratum x8oa. 

Shift (Jtft), v. [OE. sciftaH : — OTeut. 

* shift jam, t Tout root *skib-.] L To put in 
order, arrange, ft* trans. To appoint, assign, 
dispose in order, late ME. e. To apportion, 
distribute ; to separate into shares, divide OE. 
fa* i*tr. To manage matters ; to deal, bargain, 
make arrangements with ; to make provision for 
ME 4. To manage to effect one's purposes ; 
to succeed, get on (well or 111) ; to make shift 
153a. g. To employ shifts or evasions ; to prac- 
tise or use Indirect methods ; to practise or live 
fay fraud, or temporary expedients 1579. 6. To 
t. far oneself ; to provide tor one's own safety, 
Interests, or livelihood (Implying either absence 
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of aid, or, occas., want of concern for others) ; 
to depend on one’s own efforts 1513. 

3. Far. 1 7b let (persona) s.[= F. latsser faire\ to 
let (them) take their own course, not to interfere. 4. 

.k w '. t » ““f s - any-where Middleton. 
Might not the colonists s. for the present with the 

southern island? 1865. 

II. To change, fi. trans. To change, to re- 
place by another of the kind. With pT. object : 
To quit one and take another of (the things 
indicated) -1864. b. inlr. To undergo trans- 
mutation ; to change 1605. a. To change 
(one’s own or another's clothing). Also ref. 
and intr. for ref. Now chiefly dial, late ME. 3. 
tram. To change (the scene) 1599. b. intr. Of 
a scene : To change 1828. T4. trans. To cause 
(a set of workmen) to change places with 
another set, Also said of a gang of workmen : 
To replace (another gang or set) as a relief ; 
also intr . for ref. -1791, 

*• ^® re staid.. till he shifted his homes Prpys. 
y* r - fTo s. hands = *to change hands*; also, to 
change one's ground in argument ; so to s. one's 
ground. «. 1 went immediately to s. my clothes 
Dr Foe. 3. The scene shifts to the latter place 1861. 

IIL To change the place of, to remove, x. 
trans. To transfer from one place to another ; 
to remove; to alter the position of. late ME. 

a. Naut. a. To change or alter the position of 

(a sail, spar, the helm, etc.) 1667. b. Of a ship 
or a navigator : To undergo displacement oi 
(cargo or ballast) 1854. c. intr. Of cargo, 
ballast : To move from its proper position, so 
as to disturb the equilibrium of the vessel 
*797 8 trans. To alter the direction of 1698. 

b. intr. Of the wind: To change its direction 

1645. 4* trans. To change or alter (one’s or 

its position, place) ; to change (one’s lodging, 
abode, etc.) 1563. 5. To get (a person) out of 

the way. Now slang or colloq., to dislodge (a 
body of the enemy) ; of a horse, to throw (the 
rider) ; also euphem., to ‘ put out of the way *, 
murder. X604. To avoid, escape, elude 

*1816. 7. S. off. +a. To put off, remove (a 

covering, a garment) ; fig. to remove from one- 
self or another (a burden) -1805. b. To evade, 
turn aside (an argument) ; to evade fulfilment 
of (a duty, a promise) 1577. c. To put (a per- 
son) off with an excuse or a subterfuge ; to get 
rid of (a person) 1585. 8. intr. To move from 

one place to another ; esp. to change one’s 
lodging X530. 9. To move about, to move 

from one position to another, to move slightly 
*595* to. To move away, withdraw, depart ; 
esp. to slip off unobserved Now only with 
away. 159a 

1. Every man shifting the fault from himself 
Clarendon. Caesar had shifted hiscamD continually 
1B79. 3. b. The wind has shifted round to due west 

1885. 3. Cassio came hither. 1 shifted him away. 
Shaks. so. Oh Mistris, M ixtris, s. and saue your 
selfe Shaks. Hence Shiftable a. 

Shifter (Ji-ftaj). 1555. [f. prec. + -er 1.1 

x. One who shifts something; spec, a scene- 
shifter, +9. One who resorts to petty shifts, 
or who practises artifice ; an idle, thriftless 
fellow ; a trickster, cozener, etc. -1670. b. One 
who uses evasive reasoning 1567 8. Naut. 

One who assists the ship’s cook 1704. 4. Mech . 

A contrivance used for shifting. e.g. a kind of 
clutch serving to transfer a belt from one pulley 
to another 1869. 

1. He is no great a t once a yeare his Apparel is 
ready to reuolt B. Jons. a. In worldly matters, 
practis'd and cunning Shifters Milt. 

Shifting (JHtiij), ppl. a. 1479. [f. as prec. 
+ -JNG*.] 1. That shifts or changes position 

or direction a. That uses shifts, tncks, deceit, 
expedients, subterfuges, or evasions 1581 
1. A whole parish wa< swallowed np by the a sands 
Scott. Special collocations : s. ballast, ballast 
capable of being moved to trim the vessel ; a. centre 
« Metackntrk ; R. use Law . a use properly created 
for the benefit of one person, but so as to pass from 
him upon a specified contingency and vest wholly or 
' 1 part In another. Hence Shi*fnng-ly adv., -ness. 

Shiftless (ji-ftlte), a. 1569. [f. Shift sb. 

+ -less.] fx. Helpless for self-defence ; void 
of cunning or artifice -1698. a. Lacking in 
resource ; incapable of shifting for oneself ; 
hence, lazy, inefficient 1584. b. Of actions: 
Indicating shiftlessness ; ineffective, futile 1613. 
3. Without a shift or shirt (rart) 1680, 
a. Going to hunt up her s. husband at the Inn 
Hardy. Htmce ShiTtlesa-ly ad 


SHIMMER 

Shifty (JI-fH), a. 1570. [f. uprec. +-T >.1 
i . Full of shifts or expedients ; well able to 
shift for oneself. a. Fond of indirect or dis- 
honest methods ; addicted to evasion or artifice ; 
not straightforward, not to be depended on 
l & 37 ‘ 3 * Changeable or changeful ; wavering 

(rare) 1882. 6 

1. The canny, a, far-seeing Scot, with that mingled 
daring and caution of his Kingklrv. a. A most s. old 
fox he w *84*. I scorn your *. evasions Dickens. 
Hence Shi’fti-ly adv., -nets* 

Shiite (JPait). 1738. [f. Shi(ah + -itb i i. j 
A member of the Shiah sect Also attrib. or 
adj. Hence Shii'tic a. 

Shikar (jlk&M), si. Anglo-Ind. 1613. 
(UrdQ (from Pars.) shikar.] Hunting, sport 
(shooting and hunting) ; game. Hence Shlka'r 
v. trans. and intr ; to hunt. 

Shikari, -ee (fika rf). Anglo-Indian. 1897. 
[Urdu (from Pers.) shikari t f. shikar.] A 
hunter or sportsman ; esp. a native who brings 
in game on his own account, or accompanies 
European sportsmen as a guide. 

Shillelagh (fiLr'i-lA, 177a. [Name 

of a barony and village in Co. Wicklow.] An 
Irish cudgel of blackthorn or oak. 

Shilling (JiTiij). [Com. Teut. : OE. stil- 
ling s — OTeut. +skilliygoz. (Cf. SCHKLLTNG, 
Schilling, Skilling.) Ult. etym. obsc.] 
x. An English money of account, of the value 
of 12 pence or ^ of a pound sterling. Abbrev. s 
( — L. solidus', see Solidus), formerly also sh., 
shil. , otherwise denoted by the sign /- after 
the numeral, b. Used in emphatic or rhetorical 
statements, where one wishes to be understood 
as deliberately reckoning every Item, however 
small, of a given sum or expense 1737. 2. A 

silver coin ol the value of 12 pence. F irst issued 
in 1503, by Henry VII 1513. b. With defining 
word indicating a particular coinage 1699. t3. 
Used to render or represent the names of vari- 
ous foreign moneys -1 776. 4. With prefixed 
numerals, forming adjs. of price or value. Also 
in phr. denoting rate of payment. 1578. 

i. Afterwards to ninepins, where I won a s. Pkpys 
b. I will not engage to pay one >*. more than the ex 
peases really incuried by Hanover Wkllington. 3. 
Double s , a Dutch florin or guilder. 4. Sold . . in five 
s. and ten s. bottles Scott. 

Phrases. To cut of -with a s., to disinherit deliber- 
ately. To take the s. t the Kind's (or Queen s) s., to 
enlist as a soldier by accepting a s. from a recruiting 
officer (a practice now disused). 

Shillingsworth (JHigzwai}). Formerly 
shillingworth (now rare). ME. [Worth jA] 
The amount or quantity which may be bought 
for a shilling ; as much as is worth a shilling or 
a (specified) number of shillings. 
Shilly-ehally (JrliJie:li), adv. phr., a., sb. 
1700. [orig. shill /, shall /, altered form of 
shall /, shall /. Cf. Wishy-washy.] A. To stand 
shill /, shall l \ to vacillate, to be irresolute or 
undecided. 

I’m for marrying her at once— Why should I stand 
l, like a Country Bumpkin ? Steele. 

B. adj. Vacillating, irresolute 1734. 

I am s. about it in my own mind 1743. 

C. sb. Vacillation, irresolution 175$ 

There can be no s, now Gxo. Eliot. 

Shi lly-shally, v 178a. [f. prec. adv. 

phr.] intr. To vacillate, be irresolute or un- 
decided. Hence Shi'lly-sha llycr, one who 
shilly-shallies. 

Shim (Jim), sb. local. 1733. [Origin 
unkn.] 1. A piece of iron attached to an agri- 
cultural implement for scraping the surface of 
the soil. a. In full s.-plough : A kind of horse- 
hoe or shallow plough, used in Kent and else- 
where, for hoeing up weeds between rows of 
beans, hops, etc. X736. 3. A thin slip, usu. of 

metal, used to fill up a space between parts 
subject to wear, to aline or adjust the level of 
rails, etc. 1864. Hence Shim v. intr. to use 
the s. for hoeing ; trans. to hoe (crops) with a s 
Shimmer (JItxwi), sb. i8ai. [f. next 
Cf. G. sekimmer.] A shimmering light or glow ; 
a subdued tremulous light 
Two silver lamps, .diffused . .a t rembling ., a through 
the quiet apartment Scott. 

Shimmer ( Ji*mai), v. [Late OE. scymrian \ 
related to scimian to shine.') intr. To shine 
with a tremulous or flickering light ; to gleam 
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SHIMMY 

faintly In early use also, to shine brightly, 
glisten. 

Shimmy i (Jimi). 1839. dial, and U.S. 
corruption of Chemise. 

ShLmmy.a i 9 i 9 . u.S : [? - prec.] A 
kind of fox-trot accompanied by tremulous 
motions of the body. Also as vb. 

Shin (Jin), sb. TOE. sctnu — OHG. scina 
Skin, needle.] 1. The front part of the human 
leg between the knee and the ankle ; the front 
or sharp edge of the shank-bone. b. The lower 
part of a leg (of beef), the meat of which is lean 
and streaked 1736. 9. Used, after G. schicne, 

for an iron plate or band 1747. 

attnb. and Comb., as s.-guaid, pad \ etc ; s.-1eaf, the 
N. Amer. ericaceous plant Fytola elliptic a (also F. 
rotundtfolia ) j -plaster U.S. slang, a piece of paper 
money, esp. one of a low denomination, depreciated 
in value. 

Shin (Jin), v. 1829. [f. prec.] I. intr. 

I orig Naut .) To climb by using the arms and 
egs without the help of steps, irons, etc. b. 
tram. To climb up 1891 a. US. m/r. To 'use 
one’s legs ; to move quickly ; to run round 
1845. 3. tram To kick (a person) on the shins 

*845 

t. We had to.. a up and down single ropes caked 
With ice 1840. 

Shin-bone (Ji'nbJun). [OE. scinbdn ; see 
Shin sb. and Bone •* Tibia i. 

Shindy (Jl’ndi). 1821. [perh. alteration of 
Shinty.] u — Shinty i. local. 1846. a. 
A spree, merrymaking 1821. 3. A row, com- 

motion, ’shine* 1845 
3. Fhr. To kick up a 4. 

Shine (Jain), r^. 1 1529. ff. Shine v .'] i. 
Brightness or radiance shed by a luminary or 
an illuminant tb. A beam or ray ; a halo 
-1654. 9. Lustre or she<*n of an object reflecting 
light, as metal, water, silk 1599. b. Painting 
and Photogr. bh mi ness ; a shiny patch r88o. 
C. The polish given to a pair of boots by a 
bootblack ; transf. a job of boot-blacking 1871. 
3. Sunshine, esp. as opp. to ram ; hence, line 
weather 1622. 4. fig. Brilliance, radiance, 

splendou:, lustre. +Also [after G. ichein 1 ,, a 
specious appearance, a 'show', 1530. b. A 
brilliant display, a ‘dash’ 1819. 

1. And moonrd Ashtaroth . .Now sits not girt with 
Tapers holy 9. Milt. a. Dazlcd with the glittering 
s. of Gold .667. 3. Come storm, come s., whatever 

befall Hkniky. 4. '1 he bright s., and worthinex of 
his aunc' Btors 1586. b. Colloq. phrases. To cut a s. 
To take the s out of, to deprive (a person or thing) 
of his or its brilliance or pre-eminence j to surpass. 

Shine ( Jain), sb . 2 1830. [perh. uses of prec. 
sb., but cf. the senses of Shindy.] i. A party, 
convivial gathering; usu. teas., a ‘tea-fight’ 
dial. 1838. 9. A disturbance, row, fuss, colloq. 

1832. 3. pi. Capers, tricks. U.S. 1830. 4. To 

take a s. to (U.S.) : to take a fancy for 18.18. 

Shine (Jain), v . Pa. t. and pple. shone 
(Jpn). [Com. Teut. str. vb, : OE. scinan (sedn, 
scinon , *scmen) : — OTeut. *skinan, f. root 
+skj- by means of the present-stem formative n. J 
x. intr. Of a heavenly body or an object that is 
alight : To shed beams of bright light ; to give | 
out light so as to illuminate ; to be radiant. 
Also with forth , out. b. Of the day : To be 
sunny or bright ; also, to dawn. Chiefly poet. 
late ME. 9. Of a metallic, polished, smooth, 
or glassy object : To be bright or resplendent ; 
to gleam, glisten, or glitter with reflected light 
OE. b. To be bright with 1606. 3. To be 

radiant or brilliant with bright colouring ; to he 
effulgent with splendour or beauty ; to make a 
brave show OE. 4. Of persons : To be con- 
spicuous or brilliant in ability, character, 
achievement, or position ; to be eminent or 
distinguished, to excel OR 5. Of something 
immaterial : To appear with conspicuous clear- 
ness; to be brilliantly evident or visible; to 
stand out clearly ME, b. To be cleaily evident 
through an outward appearance 1590. 6. 

trans. To cause (light) to shine, to emit (rays) 
1588. 7. To s. down ; to surpass in brilliance 

76x3. 8. To cause to shine, put a polish on ; 

U.S. (inflected shined) to black (boots) 16x3. 

£ , U.S . (Hunting.) To throw the light of a 
ntern, etc. on (the eyes of an animal); to 
locate the position of (an animal) in this way 

fog became thin, and the sun shone through I 


1874 


1845- 

1. The 


it Tyndall. To ». upon, to look favourably upon, 
be favourable to, said of a star, or of the face of God. 
fig. As for them thatdwel in the londeof theshadowe 
of death, vpon them shal the Ivght s. Cover pale. Isa. 
ix. a. b. We can.. dismiss tnee ere the Morning a. 
Mii.t. t It shines , it is sunny. , a. The huge hall- 
table's oaken face, Scrubb’d till it shone Scott. 3. 
Her light foot Shone rosy-white Tennyson. 4. He . 
never shone as an orator 1836. 5. Princely counsel 

in his face yet shon Milt. 6. She approached, shin- 
ing smiles upon Esmond Thackeray. 

Shiner (Jai-nw). ME. [f. Shine v. + 
-RR *.] x. An object that shines, b. pi. Coin, 
money, esp. sovereigns or guineas ; occas. sing. 
a silver or gold com. slang. 1760. c. A mirror ; 
ipec. one used by cheaters at cards, slang. 1812. 
9. One who shines (See Shine v . 4.) 1810. b. 
A bootblack 19x9, 3. Applied to various small 

silvery fishes ; the young of the mackerel ; U.S. 
any of various small freshwater fishes, chiefly 
cyprinoids, as the dace 1836. 

Shingle ( Jrijg’l), sb . 1 [ME scinch, shyngle, 
app. repr. L. scindula, later form of scandula, 
infl. by Gr. rr^iv8aX^u5s.] 1. A thin piece of 
wood having parallel sides and one end thicker 
than the other, used as a house-tile. b. gen. A 
piece of board 1825. c. U.S. A small sign-board 
1847. d. ‘ Shingled ' hair; this manner of cut- 
ting the hair 1924. 9. attrib. or adj. 1810. 

1. Your house . .rovprsd with ccdai shingles Cob- 
bktt. s. When the s. roof rang sharp with the rains 
Mks. Browning. Comb. 8. -oak, (a) the laurel-oak, 
Quercus itnbrtcariai ( b ) the she-uak. 

Shingle (Ji’qg’l), sb . 2 1513. [Origin obsc.] 
1. Small, roundish stones; loose, waterworn 
pebbles such as are found collected upon the 
sea-shore ; collect, sing, and pi. 1574. 9. A 

beach or other tract covered with loose roundish 
pebbles 1513. 

Shingle (Ji qg’l), v.i 1562. [f. Shingle 

sb. 1 1 i, trans. To cover, roof (a house, etc.) 
with shingles 1362. a. orig. U.S To cut (hair), 
properly so as to give the effect. of overlapping 
shingles, by exposing the ends of hair all over 
the head ; to cut (women’s hair) in a style in 
which it is made to taper from the back of the 
head to the nape of the neck ; also abiol. 1857. 

1. transf. The. .walls and .roof are shingled with 
slate 1885. Hence ShTngler l , one who shingles 
houses, etc. ; also U. S. a machine which cuts and 
prepares shingles. 

Shingle, v 2 1674. [ad. F. cingler , ad. G. 

zdngeln, f. tange tongs, pincers.] lron-manuf. 
trans. To subject (the puddled ball) to pressure 
and blows from a hammer so as to expel im- 
purities. Hence Shi*ngler®, one who or a 
machine which shingles puddled iron. 

Shingles ( Jrijg’lz), sb.pl. late ME. [repr. 
med.L. cingulus, var. of cingulum girdle, used 
to render Gr. £ic uurj or (ojtTTTjp in the medical 
sense.] An eruptive disease ( Herpes zoster) 
often extending round the middle of the body 
like a girdle (whence the name) ; usu. accom- 
panied by violent neuralgic pain. 

Shingly (Jrijgli), a. 1775. [f. Shingle 

sb. A + -Y LI Consisting of or covered with 
shingle; of the nature of shingle. 

Shining (Jei*n 113 ),ppl. a. OE. [f. Shine 
v. +-ing 2 . j x. That shines; luminous, lus- 
trous, gleaming ; also, of bright or brilliant 
aspect or exterior; resplendent. 9. With ref. 
to intellectual or moral qualities : Eminent, 
distinguished, brilliant. Now rare. OE, 3. 
Of looks : Radiant, beaming 1821. 

1. Fish, .with thir Finns & s. Scales Milt, Phr. S. 
light (after John v. 35), a person conspicuous for some 
excellence To improve the s. hour (after Watts), to 
make good use of time. s. Men of the greatest and 
the most s Parts 1711. 3. A. .s. sanguine face Lamb. 
Hence Sbi’ning-ly adv„ -ness. 

Shinny (Jrm). 1672. [app. f. the cry used 
in the game shin ye, shin you, of obsc. origin.] 
A (north-country and American) game similar 
to hockey, played with a ball and .sticks curved 
at one end ; also, the stick and the ball used. 
Shinto (Ji’iito). 1797. [Japanese, f . Chinese 
shin tao way of the gods.J x. The native re- 
ligious system of Japan, the central belief of 
which is that the mikado is the direct descendant 
of the sun-goddess and that implicit obedience 
is due to him. 9. An adherent of Shinto beliefs 
1829. Hence Shl'nto,lsxn » sense z. Shi*nto ( - 
1st ■ sense a, ShlntO|i*stic a. belonging to or 
characteristic of S. 


SHIP 

Shinty (JVnti). 1771. [Origin obsc.] ■■ 

Shinny 

Shiny a. (and sb.) 159a [f. 

Shine sb . 1 + -y l .J Full of light or brightness ; 
luminous ; having a bright or glistening surface. 

Vpon a Sommers shynie day Spenser S. boots, 
tall hat, go-to-meeting coat 1868. Hence Shi'ninesa. 

B. sb. A shiny or bright object. The s. 
(slang), money. 1856. 

Ship (Jip), sb A [Com. Teut.: OE. scip; 
tilt. etym. uncertain.] 1. A large sea-going 
vessel (opp. to a boat ) ; spec, (in modem times) 
a vessel having a bowsprit and three masts, 
each of which consists of a lower, top, and 
topgallant mast. b. In rowing parlance, applied 
to the racing eight-oar boat ; also used playfully 
of other craft 1878. c.Jig. Applied to the state 
1675. a. With qualifying word or phrase indi- 
cating the kind or use. late ME. 3, In fig. and 
allusive phrases, esp. where ship typifies the 
fortunes or affairs of a person, etc. or the person 
himsHf in regaid to them 1500. 4. transf. 

Applied to various objects that are, or are con- 
ceived to be, navigated, late ME. 5. A vessel, 
utensil, ornament, etc. shaped like a ship, late 
ME. 6. A ship’s company or crew ME. 

1. A stately S. Of Tarsus, hound for th’ Isles Of 
Javan or Gadier Mii.t. Phr. To take s. (see Take v. 
IV. ac). b. Die.. steadiness of tlieirs.. .helped the Ox- 
lord men very much 1901. a. King’s 8. (now Hist.), 
one of the fleet of ships provided and maintained out 
of the royal revenue; a ship of the royal navy; later, 
a ship-of-war equipped at tne public expense (opp. to 
privateer). For flagship , steamship, warship, etc., 
see these words. When one's s. comes h.'me (or in), 
when one comes into one s fortune. 4. An aeroplane 
or othci form of aircraft. S. 0/ the desert , deserts., the 
camel S. of Guinea , Guinea sailor’s name for a 
floating medusa. 5. As of silver for the almesdisshe 
1575. Two thuribles, with a s for incense 1843. 

attrib . and ( omb as s .-bell, - canal , etc.; BhipC’s) 
biscuit, hard biscuit prepared for use on hoard ship, 
hard tack ; formerly railed ship(’B) bread ; ship(’s) 
boy, a boy who serves on boa id ship; -breaker, a 
person who buys old vessels to break I hem up for sale ; 
s.-broker, a mercantile agent who transacts the busi- 
ness of a ship when it is in port, or is engaged in buy- 
ing and selling ships, or m procuring insurance on 
them; -brokerage, the business of a ship-broker; 
sllip(*s) carpenter, a caipenter employed in the 
building or repairing of ships; hence -carpentry; 
shipCs) company, the crew of a ship; -Fever, a 
form of tophus levn, called also gaol fever and hos- 
pital fever \ -ladder, a ladder used in hoarding or 
leaving a ship; -letter, a letter carried by a private 
vessel and not by the ordinary' mail boat ; -mate, one 
who serves with another in the same ship; -owner, 
one who owns, or has a share in, a s. ot ships ; 
•papers, now usu. ship’s papers, the documents 
(passport, muster-roll, charter-party, log-book, eti .) 
with which a ship is required by law to be provided ; 
•plate, an inferior giade of wrought irun plate; 
•railway, an inclined railway running into the water 
over which a ship may be drawn out on laud for te- 
pairs, etc.; -rigged a. carrying square sails on all 
three masts ; SiupCs) stores, provisions and sup- 
plier fur use on hoard ship; -timber, timber for 
shipbuilding; BhijX’s) time, the local mean time 
of the meridian where the ship is; shipway, (a) a 
way or bed on which ships are built or laid for 
examination ; (b) a ship-canal. b. In the names of 
animats : S.-borer 1= s.svorm ; -rat, a variety of rat 
found on hoard ship; -worm, any of the worm- 
shaped molluscs of the genus Teredo and allied 
genera, esp. T. navalis. c. Combs, with skip's*. 
ship’s articles, the term's according to which sea- 
men lake service on board ship; ship’s days, the 
days allowed f«>r loading and unloading a ship; 
ship’s husband (see Husband sb.). Hence Shi'p- 
ful, as much or as many an a s. will hold. Shi‘p- 
less a unoccupied by ships; possessing no ships 1 
deprived of one’s ship or snipe, Shi’plet, a small 
ship. 

Ship, sb . 2 1875. Printing. A colloq. 
abbrev. of Companionship 9 . 

Ship (Jip), v. [Late OE. scipian, f. scip 
Ship sb . 1 letter, directly f. Ship jA 1 ] fi. 
pass. To be furnished with a ship or ships -1647. 
9. To put or take (persons or things) on board 
ship ME. b. Saia of the ship x8oo. fs. a. 
pass. Of a person : To have gone on board, to 
be embarked -1691. b. reft. To go on board 
ship, embark. Obi. or arch, late ME. 4. intr. 
To goon board ship, embark. Now rare. ME. 
tg. To go by ship to, into, or from a place 

1654. 0. trans. To send or transport by ship, 
late ME. b. transf. To transport (goods) by 
rail or other means of conveyance. U.S. x88x. 
c. fig. To send off, send packing Z588. 7. Of 

a vessel: To take in (water) over the side; to 
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be submerged or flooded with (water) by waves 
breaking over it ; esp. to s . a sea. Said also of 
the occupants of the vessel. 1698. 8. To take 

or draw (an object) into the ship or boat to 
which it belongs 1630. b. To lift (an oar or 
scull) out of its rowlock, and (now, in sculling) 
to bring it into the boat. Also absol. as a com- 
mand ■ 4 ship oars 1 1 1700. 0* orig. and esp. 

Naut. To put (an object) in position for per- 
forming its proper function ; spec . to fix (an oar) 
in the rowlock, in readiness to row ; hence, to 
put in position for any purpose 1616. zo. To 
put on (clothing, etc.) ; also, to shoulder (a 
burden) 1829. iz. To engage for service on 
a ship 1643. b. intr. To engage to serve on a 
ship 1829. 

c. Is he well ship’d ? Shaks. a King Henry the fifth, 
was shipping his men for France 1640. b. A little 
vessel was snipping grain 188a. 3. a. Twenty to one 

then, he is ship’d already Smaks. b. The Puritans . 
shipped themselves off for America 1761. 4 . 1 shipped 

at Rye, in Sussex 1517. 6. The third (son] was a 
Rou£, and was shipped to the Colonies Disraeli. 

7. We shipt Seas over our Poop 1734. 8. b. The 

stranger caine to the bank, shipped his sculls, and 
jumped out 1861. 9. A new rudder.., which was 

immediately shipped 2798. 

-ship suffix , in OE. *-sciepe, -scipe, - scype : — 
OTeut. * ska pit, f. *skap- to create, ordain, ap- 
point (see Shape v.\. 

1. Added to adjs and pa. pples. to denote the state 
or condition of being so-and-so. The only survivals 
of this formation now in common use are Hardship 
and Worship. 

a. Added to sbs. to denote the state or condition of 
being what is expressed by the sb., e. authorship, 
fellowship , suretyship. b. By extension, when ihe 
sb. is the designation of a class of human being, such 
compounds assume the sense of the qualities or 
character associated with, or the skill or power of 
accomplishment of, the person denoted by the sb. ; 
c g craftsmanship, kingship , workmanship. 

3. Added to shs. designating an official or person of 
tank to denote the office, position, dignity, or rank of 
the person designated, as ambassadorship, professor, 
ship. etc. In the case of fellmvshtp , scholarship , 
post mastership and the like, the connotation has 
come to include the emoluments, etc., pei taming to 
the office or position. b. With poss. pron. prefixed, 
the compounds ladyship , lordship, worship, have 
passed into honorific designations of the persons who 
are entitled to the style of ‘ Lady 1 l.ord ‘the 
Worshipful Hence the suffix has been freely em- 

lo form mock titles or humorous styles of 

4. Added to sbs. to denote a state of life, occupa- 
tion, or behaviour, lel.itiug to or connected with what 
is denoted by the sb. These compounds are now rare ; 
Courtship (fust in Shaks ) is the chief instance. 

5. Added to sbs. forming compounds haying a col- 
lective sense. Township (OE tiinsctfe the inhabitants 
of a ttln) is the one survival from the OE. period. 

Shipboard ( Ji pb 5 «ud 1. M E. [f. Si 1 1 p jiM 
+ Board *£.] tz. The side of a ship (see Board 
sb. V.) -1848. b. On s., on board ship 1470. t2. 

A plank of a ship -1560. 

Shipbuilder. 1700. One whose occupa- 
tion is to design and construct ships ; a naval 
architect. So Shipbuilding vbl. sb. the busi- 
ness or art of building ships ; naval architecture. 
Shi*p-cha:ndler. 1642. [See Chandler.] 

A dealer who supplies ships with necessary 
stores. Hence Shi-p-cha ndlery, the business 
of, or goods dealt in by, a s. 

Shi p-load. 1706. A load (of persons or 
things) carried or capable of being carried by a 
ship. 

Skipman (Ji-pm&n). PI. -men. OK. [f. 
Ship jJ.MMan j£.] z. A seaman or sailor. 
Now arch. 9 . A master mariner ; the master 
of a ship ; a skipper. Also, a pilot, late M E. 
Shl-pmaster. late ME. [f. Ship sb .* + 
Master sb. Cf. G. schtffmeister. J 1. The 
master, captain, or commander of a ship ; for- 
merly also, a pilot, steersman. 9. A man who 
owns the ship which he commands 1562. 
Shipment (fiprafcnt). 1802. [1. Ship v. 

+ -mknt.] 1. The act of shipping (goods, etc.) 
for transportation, ft. That which is shipped ; 
a consignment for transportation x86i. 

Shi -p -money. Now Hist. 1636. An 
ancient tax levied in time of war on the ports 
and maritime towns, cities, and counties of 
England to provide ships for the king's service. 

It was revived by Charles I (with an extended 
application to inland counties), but was finally 
abolished by statute in 164a 

l(Ger.lMn). i (Fr. f*.). 0 (Ger. MwUer). 
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Ship-of-wa-r. Now rare. 1479. A ship 
equipped for warfare; a man-of-war, warship. 
Shipper (Jrpw). [Late OE. scipere , f. Ship 
jA 1 +-ER 1 .] fi. A seaman -1728. +9. A 

skipper -1634. 3. One who ships goods for 

transportation 1755. b. U.S. One who trans- 
ports goods by rail or other means of conveyance 
1903. c. A commodity that is shipped or is 
suitable for shipping 1883, 4- b,fech. A device 

for shifting a belt from one pulley to another 
1869. 

Shipping (Jrpirj), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Ship 
v. + -ing 1 . 1 1. A ship or ships for the use or 

accommodation of a person or thing, a. Ships 
collectively ; the body of ships that belong to 
a person’s or country's fleet, that frequent a 
particular port or harbour, or that are used for 
a certain purpose 1^91. +3. Navigation -1700. 
+b. A voyage, a sailing -1688. 4. The action 

of putting persons or things on board ship or 
transporting them by ship 1483. 

1. Pin. To take s. (now arch.), to embark; occas. 
piegnantly, to go abroad, s. A river very commo- 
dious for s Dk Foe. 3. b. Phr. God send you good 
s.l used proverbially in the 16th and 17th c. as a 
wish for success in any venture. 4. A licence for 
the s. of Uu stores and provisions 1748. 

Comb. : a. -agent, a licensed agent who transacts 
a ship's business for the owner ; -articles = ship's 
at titles (see Ship j^ 1 .); -master, an official who 
superintends the signing-on and discharging of sea- 
men ; -office, (a) an office where seamen sign on for 
a voyage ; ( b ) an office where a 5,-agent receives goods 
for shipment ; -papers = skiff s papers. 

Shippon, -en (Ji-pon). Now dial. [OE. 
trypen : — OTeut. *j kupinf, f. *skup - ; see Shop 
sb. and -en 2 .] A cattle-shed, a cowhouse. 

Shippound (jrp, pound). 1545. [ad. MLG. 
schippunt or M Du. schippond.\ A unit of 
weight used in the Baltic trade, varying from 
300 to 400 pounds ; « 20 lispounds. 

Ship-shape (Ji’pJlFip), a. (adv.). 1644. ff. 
Ship j£. 1 +Shapen (later reduced to shape).] 
Arranged neatly and compactly, as things on 
board ship should be; tnm, orderly; orig. 
Naut. Occas. as adv., in a scamanlike manner, 
in trim fashion. 

It would have been more s. to lower the bight of a 
ru|>e 1823. Nfats. fixings and contrivances Browning 

Shipwreck ( jl ’prek), sb. M E. Also fship- 
wrack. [f. Ship jJ. 1 + Wreck sb. (Wrack 
z. What is cast up from a wreck ; the 
remains of a wrecked vessel ; wreckage. In later 
use chiefly Jig. a. Destruction or loss of a ship 
by its being sunk or broken up by the violence of 
the sea, or by its striking or stranding upon a 
rock, etc. 1450. b. An instance of this 1548 
3 .Jig. Destruction, total loss or ruin 1^26. 

a. f To make s. : see Make v. IX. 7. b. All in a ship- 
wrack shift their severall way 1633. 3. A generall 

shipwrakeof the Popes uniuersall power 1566. The 
S. of our Fortunes Dr For. 

Phr. To make s. of (arch.), to suffer the loss of, as 
in to make s. of a good conscience (cf. 1 Tim. i. 19) ; 
to bring to destruction or total ruin. 

Shipwreck (Jrprek), v. 1589. [f. prec-1 

z. trans . To cause (a person) to suffer ship- 
wreck ; chiefly pass, to suffer shipwreck ; also, 
to cause the loss of (goods) by shipwreck, b. 
To wreck (a vessel). Now rare. 1624. c 
transf. and Jig. 1599. 9. intr . To suffer ship- 

wreck. Obs. or arch . 1607. 

1. Shipwrack'd I floated on a driving Mast 1703. 
b. 1 .Who like a foolish Pilot have shipwrack't My 
Vessel M ilt. C. Men, who have ship-wreck *d their for- 
tunes as well as their reputations upon this rock 1731. 

Shipwright (JVprait). OE. [f. Ship 
+ Wright sb.\ A man employed in the con- 
struction or repair of ships. 

Shipyard (Jr pyajd). 1700. [f. Ship sb} 

+ Yard.] An enclosure, adjoining the sea or 
a river, in which ships are built or repaired. | 
j| Shiraz (Jt»*raex). 1634. Name of a city in 
Persia (formerly the capital) ; used attrib. as 
the designation of a wine made in the district ; j 
also absol . - Shiraz wine. 

Shire ( sb. [OE. scir ■» OHG. sefra 
care, official charge.] tx. (OE. only.) Official 
charge ; administrative office, fa. A province 
or district under the rule of a governor ; the 
see of a bishop, the province of an archbishop, 
or the like ; in wider sense, a country, region, 
district -1824. 8* In Old English times, 

an administrative district, consisting of a group 


of hundreds or wapentakes, ruled jointly by an 
ealdorman and a sheriff, who presided in the 
Shike-moot. Under Norman rule, the AF. 
count 4 , Anglo-Latin c omit at us, was adopted as 
the equivalent of the English term. At the 
present day shire is current mainly as a literary 
synonym for county (chiefly restricted to those 
counties that have names ending in -shire). OE. 
4. As the terminal element in names of counties 
(as Berkshire, Derbyshire) and of certain other 
districts (as Hallamshire, Bedlingtonshire, etc.) 
which have from early times been regarded as 
separate unities. Pronounced (-Jw) ; in dialects 
often ( Ji»i). OE. 5. The Shires, a. A term 
applied to other parts of England by the inhabi- 
tants of East Anglia. Kent, Sussex, Essex, and 
Surrey ; also gen. applied to those counties the 
names of which end in -shire. Usu. pron. (Jl®-iz). 
1796. b. Foxhunting. As the name of a hunting 
4 country 4 i860. 6. Short for next 1877. 

3. How many suffer Injurie, when one hundred of 
a Shicre is spoiled? 1549. 5. a. The Inhabitant* of 

Kent, to express a person's coming from a great dis- 
tance., will say, he comes a great way off, out of the 
shires 1796. 

Comb • fa. -court = Covntv-court ; -hall ^county* 
hall ; -member, a representative of a s. in parlia- 
ment ; -oak, an oak tree marking the boundary of 
a ora meeting place for a a.-court ; -reeve, etymo- 
logizing form of Sheriff; -town, a town which is 
the capital of a sfiiie or county. 

Shire, a. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. scir.] — 
Sheer a. 2, 4, 5; also, thin, sparse. 

Shire hcr&e. Also shires horse. 1875. 
A horse of a heavy powerful breed, used for 
draught, chiefly bred in the Midlands. 
Shi-re-moot. 1614. [f. Shirk* Moot 

sb. ; after OE. scirzemdt .] Hist. The judicial 
assembly of the shire in Old English times, 
t Shirk, sb.i 1639. [perh. a. G. sekurke.] 
A needy, disieputable parasite -1730. 

Shirk (J 5 ik), sb/* 1818. [f. next.] I. One 
who shirks (work, obligations). 9. An act or 
the practice of shirking (rare) 1877. 

Shirk (Jajk), v. 1633. [Belongs to Shirk 
1b . 1 ; see Shark t/. 1 ] +i. intr. To practise 
fraud or trickery, esp. instead of working as a 
means of living ; to prey or sponge upon others 
-1850. 9. To go evasively or slyly ; to slink ; to 

sneak away, out, etc. 1681. 3. t/ans. To evade 

(a person, his conversation, acquaintance, etc.). 
Now rare or Obs. Z787. b. At Eton : To avoid 
meeting (a master, a sixth-form boy) when out 
of bounds. Also absol. 1821. 4. To evade 

(one’s duty, work, obligations, etc.) 1785. b. 
U.S. To shift (responsibility, etc.) on to or upon 
(another person). Also with off. 1845. absol. 
To practise evasion of work, one’s duties, re- 
sponsibilities, etc. 1853. 

a. He and his comrades had been obliged to s. on 
board at night, to escape from their wives Thackeray. 
One of the cities shirked from the league Byron. 4. 
This trick.. was intended.. to s. responsibility 188a. 
C. The disposition to s. seems to be constitutional with 
the human race 1665. Hence Shl'rker, one who 
shirks (duty, work, etc.). 

Shirley (fa* jli). 1886. [The name of Shirley 
Vicarage, Croydon, where the Rev. W. Wilks 
first cultivated the flower.] In full S. poppy ; 
Any of certain varieties, grown in a great range 
of colours, of the single garden poppy. 

Shirr (Jai), sb. U.S. 1858. [Origin obsc.] 
1. Rubber thread woven into a fabric to make 
it elastic. 2. A series of parallel gatherings 1891. 

Shirr v . U.S. 1892. [app. back- 

formation from next] trans , — Gauge v . 8. 
Hence Shirring vbl.sb. (a) gathering in the form 
of shirrs ; (b) elastic webomg made with shirrs. 
Shirred (J 5 id), a. U.S. 1847. [£ Shirr 
tb. +-ED *.] 1. Having elastic threads woven 

into the texture. 9. Gathered i860. 8. Cookery. 
Of eggs i Poached (in cream) 1883. 

Shirt (J 5 it), sb. [OE. scyrte : — OTeut. 
+skurtjdn-, prob. f. *skurto- SHORT a. Cf. 
Skirt j£.] i. An undergarment for the upper 
part of the body, made of linen, flannel, silk, 
or other washable material ; orig. worn next to 
the skin, now often over an undershirt or 
4 vest Formerly a garment common to both 
sexes, but now an article of male attire with 
long sleeves. Also, an infant's undergarment 
with short body and sleeves, b. Applied to a 
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loose garment resembling a shirt 1553. a. A 
woman’s blouse made in a severe style, with 
a collar, front, and cuffs, and so somewhat re- 
sembling a man’s shirt 1896. 8* traruf An 

inner casing or covering x6xx. 

x. Boiled s. (U.S.), a while linen a. as dist. from 
a coloured or flannel a, Bloody a blood-stained a. 
exhibited as a symbol of murder or outrage. S. of 
mail [ = F. chemise de maiUe\ In one's s H in one s 
night attire ; without one's coat and waistcoat. . (To 
have) not a s. ( to one's back), no goods or possessions 
not even the necessaries of life. (To give away) the 
t. off one's back, i. e. all one's possessions, f Not to tell 
ones x.: to keep a matter strictly secret. Near is 
my s. but nearer is my skin ** one’s own interests 
come before one’s nearest friend's. To get (a person's) 
s. out , to cause him to lose his temper. To Out one's 
s. on (a horse), to bet all one’s money on (slang), 3. 
The internal lining or a. of the furnace 1868. 

Comb . : a. -band ■ Band sb.* 4 1 also dial, the 
wrist-band of a si -blouse = sense a ; -button, a 
small-sized button usu. of linen or mother of pearl 
pieiced with thread holes and used on shirt fasten- 
ings ; -frill, a frill formerly worn on the front and 
wrist- bands of a s. 1 1. fronts Footn sb. 5 b; also 
transf. a white patch on the chest (of a dog) ; -pin, an 
ornamental pin used to fasten the s. at the throat. 
Hence Shirt v. trans. to clothe with or as with as. 
Shi*rtleaa a . without a a 
Shirting (JSutiij). 1604. [f. Shirt sb . + 
-ing 1 .] Material for shirts; spec, a kind of 
piece-goods of stout cotton doth suitable for 
shirts which are to be subjected to hard wear. 
Shirt-sleeve. 1566. A sleeve of a shirt. 
Chiefly pi. 

Phr. In one's shirt-sleeves , with one’s coat off. 
Shirty (J5*jti), a. slang. 1859. ff. Shirt 
sb. +-Y 1 .] Ill-tempered. Hence Shi'riinesa 
Shit (Jit), shite (Jait), sb. Not now in 
decent use. OE. [Teut. root *sk*t-.] x. Ex- 
crement from the bowels, dung 1585. b. A con- 
temptuous epithet applied to a man 1508. fa. 
Diarrhoea, esp. in cattle -late ME. Also vb. 
trans . and intr. 

gShlttah (ji-ti). i6h. [Heb. iJUffS*.] 
S. tree: a tree belonging to some species of 
Acacia, from which Shittim wood was ob- 
tained. 

Shittim (Ji tira). late ME. [a. Heb. shittim , 
pi. of skill d h ; see prec.] (More fully S. wood.) 
The wood of the shittah tree, acacia wood. 

Shivel (Jaiv). Chiefly dial. [ME. s chive. 
Cf. Sheave sb. J 1. A slice (of bread ; rarely 
of other edible), a. A thin flat cork for stopping 
a wide-mouthed bottle ; also, a thin bung for a 
cask 1869. fs- A piece (of wood) split off, a 
biller -1786. 

Shi ve 2 ( Jiv). Obs. exc. dial. 1483. [ - 

WHcra, schif t. Teut. root *skif- to split, 
whence Shiver jJ. 1 ] A particle of husk, a 
splinter ; a piece of thread or fluff on the sur- 
face of doth, etc. j pi. the refuse of hemp or flax. 

Shiver (ji-vsu), sb . 1 [Early ME. seif re, f. 
Teut. root *shif- to split, whence Shive.*] i. 
A fragment, chip, splinter. Now rare exc. in 

R hrases. b. spec. A flake or splinter of stone. 

low Sc. ana dial. 1600. a. [peril, a. G. 
schiefer. ] Any kind of stone ol a slaty or 
schistous character X739. 

z. Phr. In skivers , broken, in small fragments (so to 
break , burst , etc. in or into shivers ) ; (alt) to shivers , 
Into small fragments. 

Shiver (Jrvai), sb . 2 [ME. schivere , f. Teut. 
root 'slftb- of Sheave sb. 1 , Shive *.] ti. - 
Shive 1 x. -1753. a. Sheave sb .* a. 1485. 
Shiver (Jrvaj), sb . 3 1737. [i Shiver o.*] 
x. An act or condition of shivering ; a quivering 
or trembling, esp. of the body from cold, emo- 
tion, etc. a. ( The) shivers 1 an attack of shiver- 
ing ; often spec, the ague ; also transf , a feeling 
of horror or nervous fear x86x. 

s- It gives me the cold shivers when I think what 
might have become of me x888. 

Shiver (JI'voj), vf ME. [f. Shiver sb, 1 ] 
x. trans. To break or split into small fragments 
or splinters, a. intr. To fly into pieces ; to split 
ME. 8- [perh. after G. schiefeml) To split 
along the natural line of cleavage 1728. 

x. Looking-Glasses bad been, .shivered into ten 
thousand Splinters Stbble. S. my timbers, a mock 
oath attributed in comic fiction to sailors, a. As he 
crossed the hall, his statue fell, and shivered 00 the 
•tones 1679, 

Shiver (fi*vai) f t>.* [Early ME. shiver e ; 
etym. obsc.J x. intr. To tremble, quake, 


quiver ; esp. to tremble with cold or fear. a. 
trans. To pour out or give forth with a trembling 
motion x8ax. 8- Naut. a. intr. Of a sail: To 
flutter or shake (in the wind) 1769. b. trans . To 
cause (a sail) to flutter or shake in the wind ; to 
bring a sail edge-on to the wind 176 o. 4. intr. 
To quiver, to tremble with a shrinking move- 
ment 1869. 

I. Why stand we longer shivering under feares 

That show no end but Death ? Milt. The dry rushes 
s. in the sand 1878. 3. b. S. the mizen, topsail or 

brail up the spanker 1875. Hence Shi‘vering ppl. a. 

Shivery (Jrvori), a . 1 1683. [f. Shiver 

sb . 1 + -Y Lj Apt to split into flakes, brittle, flaky. 
Shivery (jrvori), a 2 1747. [f. Shiver 

v. % + -Y l .'J 1. Characterized by a shaking, quiver- 
ing motion, or appearance of motion. a. In- 
clined to shiver 1837, 3* Causing a shivering 

feeling, chilly 1839. 

Shlemozzle, variant of Shemozzle. 
Shoad, shode ( Jjad). local. 1602. fprob. 
f. OE. seddan to divide.] Loose fragments of 
tin, lead, or copper ore mixed with earth, lying 
on or near the surface and indicating the 
proximity of a lode. Also, one of these frag- 
ments. Hence Sboa’ding, the process of 
searching for shoad-ore by digging small pits. 
Shoal (JJ*»1), sb . 1 ME. [ absol. use of 
Shoal a.] A place where the water is of little 
depth ; a shallow ; a sand -bank or bar. 

I Among tba shoals and eddies with which the Sutlej 
I abounds 1853. fig* Wolsey, that once .. sounded all 
the Depths, and Shoales of Honor Shaks. 

Comb . : 8. -mark, a buoy or other mark set to indi- 
cate a s. 

Shoal (f<?ul), Sb . 2 1579. [Late 16th c. 
shole ; perh. a re-adoption of MDu. schole 
School sb . 2 : — OTeut. *skuld, f. *skul wk. 
grade of +skel- to divide.] 1. « SCHOOL sb . a 1. 
Phr. in a s . , in or by skoals, b. Hence occas. 
used of a number of aquatic animals or floating 
objects 1503. fa. A nock of birds -1801 3. 

transf. A large number ; a troop, crowd 1579. 

1. Herrings offer themselves in shoals 1774. b. A 
s. of boats 1839. 3. Wherewith whole showls of 

martyrs once did burn 1610. Never-ending Bkuals of 
small troubles Carlyl*. 

Shoal (Jjul), a. (and advl). [OE. sceald : — 
prehisL *skalda-.) A. ad;. Of water: Not deep ; 
shallow. B. aav. [ME. schealde.] To or at a 
slight depth ME. 

A. Our shipps running all a-ground, it being so s. 
water Pkpys. 

Shoal v 1 1574. [f. Shoal a.] L 

intr Of water, a watercourse, harbour, sound- 
ing, etc. : To become shallow or more shallow. 

It shoals suddenly from ten to two fathoms 1779. 
To s. out, to become gradually more shallow until no 
water is to be seen. 

II. trans. x. Naut. To And (one's soundings) 
{gradually more shallow ; to pass from a greater 
into a less depth of (water), as shown by sound- 
ing 167a a. To cause (a piece of water! to be- 
come shallow ; also, to obstruct by shoals 1864. 
3. Otter-hunting. To drive (the otter) to the 
shallows 1897. Hence Shoa*ler, a vessel or a 
sailor in the coasting trade. 

Shoal (phi), v - 2 1610. [f. Shoal sb .*] 
x. intr. Of fish : To collect or swim together in 
a shoal or shoals. a. transf To crowd to- 
gether, assemble in swarms 1618. 
z. The mackerel shoaling in each bay 1901. 

Shoaling (Jimlin), vbl. sb. 1574. [f. Shoal 
v. 1 + -ing C] 1 . The process of becoming shal- 
low or more shallow ; an instance of this 1633. 
a. concr. A place where the water becomes 
shallow 1574. 

z. A sodden s. up of the port of discharge 1866. 

Shoaly (Jdn-li), a. 161a. [f. Shoal jM 
+ -Y *.] Full of shoals or shallows. 

[The river] basting to his fall, his tholy grauell 
soowr's Dsatton. Hence Shoaiineas (rare). 

Shoat (p«t). dial, and US. late ME. 
[Cf. WFlero. sc hot e, schoteling a pig under one 
year old. ] 1. A young weaned pig. a. transf. 
An idle worthless person x8oo. 

Shock (pk), sb . 1 ME. [Corresponding to 
OS. scok a definite number of sheaves, MDu. 
schok shock of com, sixty.] x. A group of 
sheaves of com placed upright and supporting 
each other in order to permit the drying ana 
ripening of the grain before carrying, a. transf. 


1 A crowd (of persons) ; a heap, bunch, bundle 
(of things), late M E. 

1. Ha found Three hundred S. of Corn in the Fields 
•746. 

Shock (JjriO.J&l Now Hist. 1583. [a. G. 
schock, Du. schok ; prob. a special use of prec. ] 
Comm. A lot of sixty pieces. (Used with ref. to 
certain articles of merchandise orig. imported 
from abroad.) 

Shock (Jjpk), sb .3 1565. [app. a. F. choc, 

f. choquer ; see Shock i/. 1 ] i. Mil. The en- 
counter of an armed force with the enemy in a 
charge or onset ; also, the encounter of two 
mounted warriors or jousters charging one 
another, a. A sudden and violent blow, impact, 
or collision, tending to overthrow or to produce 
internal oscillation in a body subjected to it ; 
also, the disturbance of equilibrium or the in- 
ternal oscillation resuldng from this 1614. b. 
spec. (— earthquake s .) A sudden and more or 
less violent shake of a part of the earth’s sur- 
face , a single movement of the series of move- 
ments constituting an earthquake 169a. 3,. 

transf. and fig. A sudden and violent effect 
tending to impair the stability or permanence 
of something ; a damaging blow (to a condition 
of things, a belief, etc.) 1654. 4. A sudden and 
disturbing impression on the mind or feelings ; 
usu., one produced by some unwelcome occur- 
rence or perception, or by violent emotion, and 
tending to occasion lasting depression or loss 
of composure ; in weaker sense, a thrill or start 
of surprise, or of suddenly excited feeling of 
any kind 1705. b. Used for : An occurrence, 
discovery, etc. that occasions a shock 1841. c. 
A feeling of being shocked ; a pained sense of 
something offensive to morality or decorum 
1876. fi. Med . A sudden debilitating eflect 
produced by over-stimulation of nerves, intense 
pain, violent emotion, or the like ; the condition 
of nervous exhaustion resulting from tliis 1804 
6. A momentary stimulation of a nerve. Also, 
a stimulation of nerves with resulting contrac- 
tion of muscles and feeling of concussion ; spec. 
a: electric s. 1818. 

z. This doubtfull shock© of Armes Shaks, trantf. 
The s. and encounter of thought 1870. s. With 
twelve great shucks of sound, the shameless noon Was 
clash’d and hammer'd from a hundred towers Ten- 
nyson. 3. The s. m ven to commercial credit 1833. 

Comb. 1 s.-absorber, a drvice fitted to mechanl- 
cally-propelled vehicles in order to absorb vibration; 
a device on an aeroplane to relieve strain when land- 
ing j -action Mil., a method of attack esp. by a charge 
of cavalry, in which the force of the impact is princi 
pally relied upon; -tactics Mil., tactics in which 
shock-action forms a principal part; 8 . troops, [tr. G 
stosstruppen), units of men reserved for forlorn-hope 
service; in the British army, units specially formed 
for storming positions. b. In the l/.S.S.R. applied 
to workers used for a specially arduous task, as /- 
brigade, -worker . 

fShock, sbA 1638. [Cf. Shough .1 A dog 
having long bliaggy hair, spec a poodle -x8oo. 
Shock (Jpk), sb.b 1819. [perh. f. as next.] 
A thick mass (of hair). 

Shock (Jfk), a. 1681. [perh. a back-forma- 
tion from Shock-dog.] Having rough thick 
hair. Of hair : Rough and thick, shaggy. 

Shock (J^k), v.l 1568. [app- •- F. choyucr, 
of obsc. origin.] x. intr . To come into violent 
contact, to collide, clash together ; esp. to en- 
counter in the shock of battle. Now only arch. 
or as a Gallicism. 1576. fa. To assail with a 
sudden and violent attack, to charge (an enemy) 
with troops, etc. -1767 +3. To throw (troops) 

into confusion by an onset or charge ; to aamage 
or weaken by impact or collision ; to destroy 
the stability of >1770. 4. In early use, to 

wound the feelings of, offend, displease. loiter • 
To affect with a painful feeling of Intense aver- 
sion or disapproval; to outrage (* person’s 
sentiments, prejudices, etc.). Often pass., to 
be scandalized or horrified at. Also absol. 1656. 
5. To impart a physical shock to, to cause (a 
person or a part of the body) to suffer a nervous 
shock X733. b. To give (a person) an electric 
shock S740. 

1, All st fiery speed the two Shock'd on the ceotral 
bridge Tennyson. 4. They are no more shocked 8t 
Vice and Folly, than Men of slower Capacities Steel* 
Pope . . was terribly shocked when he found himsell 
accused of heterodoxy itla Hence 8ho‘ckaDle a. 
easily shocked. Shocked (J#kt) PPL a. s c anda l ised, 
horrified 1861. 
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Shock ( jpk), v .8 Now late ME. ff. 
Shock i. trans. To arrange (sheaves) in 
a shock. Also with up. 1440. fa. reft. and intr. 
To crowd together -z6aa. Hence Sho’cker, a 
prrson or machine for piling sheaves in shocks. 
tShock-dog. 1673. [L Shock sbA] — 
Shock sb* -1845. 

Shocker (J<rkax). 1834. [f. Shock vA + 
-kk 1 .] Something which shocks or excites; 
esp. a work of fiction of a sensational character. 

ShO'Ck-head. 1818. [f. Shock a .] Ahead 
covered with a thick crop of hair 

A. a. of red hair Scott, attrib. The a willows 
Tknnysom. So Shock-headed a. 

Shocking ( IVkiij), ppl. a. 1691. [f. Shock 
*. 1 +-ING That shocks, esp. 1. That gives 
offence; offensive. Also, causing unpleasant 
surprise. Now rare or Obs. a. Revolting to 
the feelings ; exciting intense horror or repug- 
nance 1704. a- * Shockingly ‘ bad, * execrable ' 
1798. b. quasi-Wv. Shockingly, colloq. 1831. 

x. There is such a s. familiarity Doth in his railleries 
and civilities Addison, a. It iss. enough to see noble 
beasts ruthlessly mangled 1891. hyprrbolicaliy. S. 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine For dolts 
Browning. 3. The h. way those boys spell 1872. b. 
A &. bad road 1857* Hence Sho’cking-ly adv.,. nees. 

Shod (fpd),ppl. a. late ME. [pa. pple, of 
Shoe t/.J 1. Wearing shoes. Chiefly with 
qualifying adv., well, neatly, etc. a. Of things : 
Furnished with a shoe of metal, etc. ; tipped, 
edged, or sheathed with metal 1565. b. Of 
cart wheels: Furnished with tires. Hence of 
a cart: Having shod wheels. 1481. 

Shoddy <J/»di) f sb. 183a. [Origin obsc.] 
X. Woollen yarn obtained by tearing to shreds 
refuse woollen rags, which, with the addition 
of some new wool, is made into a kind of cloth, 
a. A cloth composed of shoddy wool ; more 
fully s. cloth 1847. 3. transf and Jig. Worthless 

material made to look like material of superior 
quality , that which is worthless and pretentious 
in art, manufactures, ideas, etc. ; the class of per- 
sons characterized by the endeavour to pass for 
something superior to what they really are 1862. 

3. Theological s.,— -old fragment* of decaying ays- 
terns woven into a web of the usual polish and flimsi- 
ness 1873. 

Co /nb.: a. -hole, a place in which rubbish is de- 
posited. Hence Sho’ddyiani, pretentious vulgarity. 

Shoddy (Jfrdi), a. 186a. [attrib. nse of 
prec. 3 . 1 1. Of a person: That pretends to a 

superiority to which he has no just claim. a. 
Of a thing : Having a delusive appearance of 
superior quality 1882. 8- Of, pertaining to, or 

dealing in shoddy goods 1864. 

1. That s. saviour of society, called L. Cornelius 
Cinna 1896. a. S. cottages.. mere traps to catch rent 
1B91. 3. Felting, .made by some s. contractor 1B74. 

Hence Sho'ddfly adv., -neM. 

Shode, var. of Shoad. 

Shoder (J^e dai). 1763. [ad. F .chauderet, 
chaudretA Hold-beating. The packet of skins 
into whicn the gold taken from the * cutch * is 
placed and beaten out before its Anal beating 
m the a mould 

Shoe (| u ), sb. PI. shoes ( f«z) ; dial . , poet . , 
and arch, shoon (Jiin). [Com. Teut. : OE. sedk 
(pi. seds) : — OTeut *skbho* or *shJhwos.] 1. 
An outer covering for the human foot, normally 
made of leather (but often of other materials) 
and consisting of a more or less stiff sole and 
a lighter upper part. Chiefly in more specific 
sense (distinguished from boot), a Mow shoe ', 
which does not reach above the ankle. a. 
A plate of metal, usually iron, nailed to the 
underside of the hoof of a horse as a protection 
from injury ; a horseshoe, late ME, 3- Some- 
thing resembling a shoe (seme 1 or a) in shape, 
position, or function, a. A metal rim, ferrule, 
casing, or sheath, esp. for the end of a pile, 
pole, rod, or the like 1495. b. The receptacle 
beneath the hopper of a mill 1688. c. The 
short section which turns out the water at the 
foot of a water pipe 1760. d. A kind of drag 
or skid for the wheel of a vehicle ; also, the 
concave part of a brake, whioh acts upon the 
wheel 1837, a. A atrip of iron, steel, etc. 
fastened upon that part of a vehicle, machine, 
etc. which is liable to be worn out by friction 
1837. t A socket for the reception of a bob, 
pin, or the like 1858. g. Plant. K block of 
wood for an anohor duke 1750. b. A block, 
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plate, etc. which serves as a socket or bearing 
for the foot of a pole, the legs of sheers, etc. 
to prevent slipping or sinking 1843. *• An iron 
plHte shaped to receive the end of one or more 
pieces of timber in roof-construction 1842. J. 
An ingot of precious metal, somewhat in the 
form of a Chinese shoe, current in silver in 
China 1702. k. Electr. traction. A block 
attached to an electric car in such a position 
that it slides upon a conductor-wire or rail and 
collects the current for the propulsion of the car 
1891. 

1. The dull swayn Treads on It daily with his clouted 
shoon Milt. (She] felt.. her heart sink to her shoes 
1887. High short, boots with high uppers. Shoes of \ 
swiftness, the magic shoes of the giant in the story 
of Jack the Giant-killor ; occas. used alius. Old s., 
a type of something discarded as worn out, useless, or 
woithless. Another pair of shoes (predic.), quite a 
different matter or state of things. To shake tn one's 
shoes : see Shark v. 1 1 . 3. Over (the) shoes , deeply im- 
mersed or sunk (in something). To kno 7 u best where 
the s. pinches : see Pinch v.i. 1 b. To be in (another 
person s) shoes , to be in his position or place. To step 
into the shoes ^(another person), to occupy the posi- 
tion vacated by him. To wait for dead men's shoes, 
to wait for the death of a person with the expectancy 
of succeeding to his possessions or office. 

Comb . ; a. -beak, bill, bird, a bird, Baistmceps 
rex , found in Central Alrica ; a. buckle, a fastening 
for a s., in the form of a buckle 1 also, an ornamental 
buckle worn on the front of a a.; -lace = s • string \ 
S. pack U. S’ , a s of tanned leather made without a 
separate sole after the manner of a moccasin ; -string, 
a siring or tie used to fasten or lace a s. ; -valve, a 
valve at the foot >f a pump-stock, or at the bottom of 
a reservoir. Hence Shoe ‘lees a. without shoes. 

Shoe(Ji,i, v. Pa. l. and pa. p pic. shod Cjpd), 
rarely shoed (f«d). [OE. sedgan : — OTeut. 
*skdhdjan, f. +skdho- Shoe sb. J x. trans. To 
put shoes on (one's feet) ; to put on (one's) 
shoes ; to clothe or protect the feet with shoes ; 
to provide (a person, oneself) with boots or 
shoes. 3. To provide (a horse, etc.) with a 
shoe or shoes ME. 3. To protect (the point, 
edge, or face of a thing, esp. something made 
of timber) with a plate, rim, ferrule, or sheath 
of metal, etc. ME. 4. transf. To cover or 
protect as with a shoe or shoes 1639. 

I. Shod with snow-shoes Longf 3. Bootes . . shodde 
vnderncath with yron 1585. 

Shoeblack (ffiblrck). 1778. [f. Shoe sb. 
+ Black v.] One who cleans boots and shoes 
for a living. 

Shoe-horn (J«-h£ra). 1589. I. A curved 

instrument of horn, metal, etc. used to facilitate 
the slipping of one's heel into a shoe by placing 
it between shoe and heel. a. fig. — next 2. 


1630. 

Shoering-hom. 


1440. [f. shoeing, vbl. sb. 
f. Shoe v.\ i. = prec. x. a. fig. a. An appe- 
tizer for food or drink 1536. b. Something 
serving to facilitate a transaction, to bring on 
a condition, or to procure acceptance for some- 
thing else 1584. c. A person used as a tool by 
another ; esp. one employed as a decoy 1602. 

Shoe* -leather. 1576. Leather for the 
making of shoes; the leather of which (one's) 
shoes are made 1660. b. Used for the wear of 
shoes in walking 1576. 

As good a lad as ever stepped in a. xBiS. 

Shoemaker (Jw’m^ucai). late ME. i»One 
whose trade it is to make shoes, a. In the 
names of fishes ; as the Threadfish, Blepkaris 
crinitus, the Runner, Elagatis pinnulatus 1688. 
So Shoe'making vbl. sb. the making of shoes. 

Shoer ( feat). [OE. sedere; see Shoe v. 
and -er *.] One wno shoes. In OE. a shoe- 
maker; later usu., one who shoes horses, etc. 

Shog ( Jjpg), sb. Now dial, and arch. 161 1 . 
[f. next.] A shake, jeik. 

Shog (Jf>g), v. Now chiefly dial, [late 
ME. shogge ; cf. TOG vj] 1. trans. To shake or 
roll (something heavy) from side to side ; to 
rock (a cradle) ; to shake, agitate (a liquid or 
the vessel containing it) ; to jolt or Jar (some 
one or something), fb. To shake or jog (a 
person) -1651. a. To walk, ride or move with 
a succession of bumps or jerks ; to jog along, 
Now usu., to travel steadily on. late ME. b. To 
go away. Also with of. Obs. exc. dial. 1599, 

II Shogun (J£«-g*n). 1615. [Jap. shfigun, 
a sound-substitution for Chinese chtong chiin 
{chiang to lead, chiin army).] The hereditary 
commander-in-chief of the Japanese army, until 
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1867 the virtual ruler of Japan. Hence Sho*- 
gunal a. Shogunato, the office or dignity of 
a s. or the shoguns. 

|| Shola (fJu-Tft). 1836. [Hindi shold - 
»«.] - S 


Bengali sou 


• Sola. 


Shone, pa. t and pa. pole, of Shine v. 
Shoo (Jff), v. 1622. [f. next.] I. trans. 


caw tuvvis ui utuyi mu uuoi a* ni&u 

ShOO (J*, fu), 8hO (Jd), ini A 
U.S . 1845. [Instinctive ; cf. prec.] 1 


To scare or drive away (fowls, etc.) by calling 
out 4 shoo '. a. intr. To cry out 1 shoo ' in 
order to frighten or drive away fowls, etc. 1746. 
Shoo (Jd), intA 1483, [An instinctive 
exclam.] An exclam, used to frighten or drive 
away fowls or other intruders. Also as sb. 

dial, and 
An exclam. 

indicating impatient or contemptuous rejection 
of a statement. Cf. Pshaw. 

Shook (Juk), sb. Now chiefly U.S. 1768. 
[perh. f. next.] A set of staves and headings 
sufficient for one hogshead, barrel, cask, or the 
like, prepared for use and bound up compactly 
for convenience of transport. Also boxes simi- 
larly packed and prepared. Hence Shook v. 
trans . to pack in shooks. 

Shook (Juk), ppl. a. In educated use only 
arch. 1695. [pa. pple. of Shake v.] « Shaken. 
Shoon, arch, and dial. pi. f. Shoe. 

Shoot (Jdt), sb. 1450. [f. next.] I. An 
act of shooting ; a discharge of arrows, bullets, 
etc. Now only arch. 1534. tb. Range, distance 
or reach of a shot ; shooting distance -17x9. 
c. A game-shooting expedition 1852. d. A 
shooting party 1885. e. The right to shoot 
game in a given area ; also the area itself 1861. 
f. A shooting match or contest ; a round of shots 
in such a contest 1892. a. The action of 
shooting, sprouting, or growing; the amount 
of growth (also cone r. the new wood, etc. pro- 
duced) in a certain period X572. b. A young 
branch which shoots out from the main stock 
of a tree, plant, etc. 145a c. gen. An offshoot ; 
a growth or sprout from a main stock 1610. 
3. A motion or movement (of a thing) as though 
shooting or being shot in a particular direction ; 
also, the space or distance covered by such a 
motion or by a push 1596. b. Of an immaterial 
thing: A sudden advance 175a. c. A short 
sharp twinge (of pain) 1756. 4. Weaving. One 

movement or throw of the shuttle between the 
threads of the warp ; the length of thread thus 
placed ; also, the weft 1717. g- A heavy and 
sudden rush of water down a steep channel ; a 
place in a river where this occurs, a rapid. 
(Confused with Chute x.) 16x3. b. An artf- 
ficial channel for conveying water by gravity to 
a low level ; or for the escape of overflow water 
from a reservoir, etc. ; also for forcing water 
into a railway engine in rapid motion 1707. 8. 

a. A sloping channel or conduit for letting 
down coal, ore, wheat, etc. into a lower recep- 
tacle 1844. b. A place where rubbish may be 
‘ shot * 1851. 7. Mining. A considerable and 

somewhat regular body or mass of ore in a vein, 
usu. elongated and vertical or inclined in posi- 
tion X850. 

1. How many a rogue would give his two crop ears 
to have a s. at either of u& ! Stevenson, c. A big a. 
in the jungle 1805. f. Second-rate pigeon shoots 
1892. a. transf. Ridges of barren land, that seemed 
like shoots of the adjacent Andes 1847. D. The F rench 
in Canada eat the tender shoots in spring as Asparagus 
181a. > 3. Both [yachts] had a long s. up in the eye of 
the wind 1894. 5. A single s. carried a considerable 

stream over the face of a black rock Scott, 

Shoot (fiit), v. Pn. t. and pa. pple. shot 
(Jpt). [Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. sciotan (sc/at, 
scuton, scoten) f. OTeut. *skeut - : skaut - : shut -; 
see Sheet sb . 1 and sb*. Shot j*. 1 . Shut v . 
The mod. form shoot (displacing ME. schete) is 
due to the akeration of OE. sefot- to stfdt- ; of. 
Choose v. The pa. t. shot is prob. of mixed 
origin, but its permanence is mainly due to the 
influence of the pa. pple.] L To go swiftly and 
suddenly. 1. intr. To go or pass with a sudden 
swift movement through space ; to be precipi- 
tated ; to fly as an arrow from a bow. b. Of 
a 1 star * or meteor : To dart across the sky ME. 
c. Of light, etc. : To be emitted in rays, to dart 
Of a glance : To dart 1693. d .fig. Of thoughts, 
etc.: To pass suddenly into, across, etc. a per- 
son's mind 154a e. Of a person's feet 3 To 
slip suddenly from under one. late MEL t Naut. 
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Of ballast: » Shift v. III. 9 c. 1678. g. Of 
a ball : To move with accelerated speed after 
its first impingement; esp. in Cricket, of a 
bowled ball: To move rapidly close to the 
ground after pitching 1833. 9. To pass swiftly 

and suddenly from one place to another ; to 
precipitate oneself, rush, dart OE. 3. Of a 
vessel (hence of its commander or crew) : To 
move swiftly in a certain direction, late ME. 
4. tram . With obj. denoting what is passed 
through, over, or under by * shooting e. g. a 
bridge, a rapid or cataract 1570. b. Naut. To 
succeed in sailing through (a dangerous strait, 
passage, gulf, etc.). Hence to s. the gulf, Niagara 
(fig ), provb. for any daring enterprise. 1622. 

c. Racing . To dash past (another competitor) 

1868. 5. intr. Of a pain : To pass in a sudden 

paroxysm along the nerves ; to dart. Hence 
of a part of the body, a wound, etc. : To have 
daiting pains. OE. 6. Of a plant, bud, etc. : 
To emerge from the soil (also with up) or from 
the stem, etc. ; to sprout, grow 1483. b. Of 
parts of animal bodies, teeth, hair, morbid 
growths 1607. 7. To put forth buds or shoots, 

as a plant ; to germinate 1560. 8. To increase 

rapidly in growth (sometimes, to sprout and 
grow rapidly) ; to advance to maturity. Now 
only with up, etc. : To grow quickly tall, * spring 
up ' to a height (said of plants, young persons, 
buildings, etc.; also of immaterial things). 1330. 
9. Of a solution: To produce crystals. Also 
said of the crystals Of a salt : To crystallize 
from solution or evaporation. 1626. b. tram . 
To form (crystals) ; of a solution, to deposit in 
the form of crystals. Also refi. and pass., to 
crystallize; of a substance, to assume some 
definite form by internal movement. 1662. 10. 

intr , To project jut out ; to extend in a par- 
ticular direction OE. 

*. The lambent lightnings 9. Across the sky Thom- 
son. b. Certaine starres shot madly from their 
Sphearcs Shaks. C. A gleam of anger shot along his 
features Scott, r. A lively young fellow in a fustian 
jacket shot by me Steele. 3. * I'is. . the boat, shoot- 
ing round by the trees 1 M. Arnold. Phr. To s . 
ahead, of a vessel, to increase speed suddenly, so as to 
pass accompanying or compel mg vessels; lienee / Ig ; 
4. In half an hour 1 had shot Putney Bridge Marryat. 
To s. the moon, to remove household goods by night 
in order to avoid seizure for rent. 5. fig, A pang of 
homesickness shot through him 1895. 6. Jig. De- 

lightful task ! to rear the tender thought. To teach 
the young idea how to s. Thomson. 7. The Cypress 
Tree.. when cut down, never shoots again 1710. & 

Great D’Ambois (Fortunes proud mushrome shot vp 
in a night) Chapman. She had shot up into a woman 
all in a minute 18&0. 10. That Region [Cornwall]., 

shooteth out farthest into the West Holland. 

II. To send forth, esp. swiitly or by sudden 
impulse, z. trans. To throw suddenly or with 
violence. Obs. exc. as transf. from sense III. 1. 
OE. b. To empty out (gold, gram, earth, etc.) 
by overturning or tilting the leceptacle; to 
dump (rubbish) ; to send (goods, debris, etc.) 
down a ‘shoot', late ME. c. refi . To thiow 
Or precipitate oneselt ; to rush. Now rare . 1587. 

d. To throw (rain, or running water) from , off 

the surface 1573. e. To put hurriedly and 
carelessly 1833. 9 . To launch (a vessel) ; to 

cast forth or let down fan anchor) ; to lower 
and place in position (a fishing net). Also 
absol. late ME. b. To cause (a vessel) to move 
forward suddenly or swiftly, late ME. 3. To 
push or slide (a bar or bolt of a door or the 
like) into or out of its fastenings. Also, to force 
(a lock). OE. b. intr. Of a bolt : To slide into 
its fastenings ; to admit of being shot x886. 4. 

trans . a. Weaving. To pass (the shuttle, the 
wefl) between the threads of the warp 1603. 
b. To variegate by admixture of different 
coloured threads in the woof. Hence, to varie- 
gate (an expanse of colour) by interspersing 
streaks or flecks of some other colour. 153a. 5. 

To emit swiftly and forcibly (rays, flames, etc.), 
late M E. b. To put forth, utter (words, sounds) ; 
chiefly with adv., out, forth . ME. c. To cause 
(a pain, an emotion, etc.) to pass rapidly through 
1842. 6. To thrust (one’s hand, a limb, a 

weapon, etc.) into something. Also to thrust 
out, forth , up, etc. M E. b. To s. out : To pro- 
trude (the tongue, the lips), usu. as an expres- 
sion of mockery 1535. +7. To eject from the 

body ; esp. to discharge (excreta) *>1775. b. 
Of a fish : To discharge (spawn). z6oo. 8. 
Of a plant : To put forth (buds, leaves, 


branches, etc.). Chiefly with forth or out. 1596. 
9. With ref. to stationary position : To throw 
out as a projection or protuberance ; refi. to 
stand out, protuberate in a particular direction 
ME. 

1. A more fractious horse, .had finally shot him over 
his head 1858. b. A trad of suburban Sahara, where 
. rubbish was shot Dickens, d. A great Cap for my 
Head, with the Hair on the Outside to s. off the Rain 
1 )k Fob. e. He.. shot his instrument into its case 
1833. a. The nets were shot over the starboard 
1894. b. Phr. To s. (a vessel) to, to bring it by 
1 shooting ’ to a required position. 4. b. One couerlyt 
shot wyth blew and red 1566. His stiff, black hair a 
little shot with gray i860. 5. My sweet guide, who, 

smiling shot forth beams From her cefcstiul eyes 
Cary. 6. b. They shute out their lippes Covkhdale 
Ps. xxii. 7. 8. Apt to make the wheat s. fresh ears 

1766. 9. Where Hibernia shoots Her wondrous 

causeway far into the main Cowper, 

III. To send missiles from an engine. 1. 

trans . To send forth, let fly (arrows, bolts, etc.) 
from a bow or other engine, or (bullets or shot) 
from a firearm OE. b. trans f To discharge, 
send forth like an arrow or a shot. Also fig. 
with obj. a glance, question, etc. 1612. 9. 

absol. and intr. To send forth missiles from a 
bow, firearm, etc. OE. b. transf. intr. Formerly, 
to take a snapshot with a camera ; now to take 
cinematic photographs. Also trans. to take a 
snapshot of ; to photograph cinematically. 1890. 
3 .fig. and in fig. context OE. 4. Of a bow, en- 
gine, or firearm : a. trans . To send forth (a mis- 
sile). late ME. b. intr. To send forth missiles ; 
to ’carry' a certain distance. Also, of a gun, 
to be discharged, go off (e.g. in a salute). 1575. 
5. trans. To discharge (a bow, catapult, etc.), 
to fire (a gun or other firearm) ; also with off, 
out. 1482. 6. To propel (a marble, pellet, etc.) 

as from the thumb and forefinger 1820. 7. 

Football . To kick (the ball) at goal. In Hockey, 
Tacrosse, etc. : to hit or drive (the ball) at goal. 
1882. b. intr. To kick or drive the bull at goal 
1874. 

1. A third [cannon ball].. said to have been shot 
into the wall at the siegt- of Padua 1756. Phr To 
have shot one's bolt (fig.) to have done all thnt one 
can do. Provb. A foors bolt is soon shot : ace Bolt 
sb} 1. b. The sullen and indignant glances which 
they shot at them Scott, a. Whose there ?. . Speak e 
| quickly, or 1 shoote Shaks. IVell shot 1 an applaud- 
ing exclam, when a shooter hits the mark, quasi- 
trans. To s. a snatchy to engage in a shooting-match. 
To s. off a tie , to decide a tie in a shooting-match by 
a supplementary contest To s. up, to terrorize (a 
locality) by shooting (C/.S.) 3. If it is a Pleasure 

10 be envyed and shot at, to be maligned standing,., 
then it is a Pleasure to be great 1660. Phr. To s. at, 
{a) to aim at, to seek to have or accomplish ; to aspire 
to, strive after (now arch.); f (b) to ‘drive at’, mean, 
have reference to • f <c) to aim at imitating. To s. off 
one's mouth, to talk indiscreetly or abusively ( U.S . 
slang). 

IV. To assail, wound, or kill with a shot. 1. 

trans. To wound or kill with a missile from a 
bow or firearm (in early use, occas. with a spear 
or javelin). OE. b. To hit or wound with a 
shot in or through a part of the body ME. 9. 
intr. To engage in or practise the sport ol 
killing game with a gun (formerly with a bow 
or the like) ME. 3. trans. With advs. and 
advb. phrases ME. 4. slang or vulgar. Til be 
ihot if—, used as a strong expression of denial 
or refusal 1826. 5. transf. fig. Of Cupid, 

love, etc. 1471. 6. intr. To s. over or to 

(a dog), to train by use on a shooting expedi- 
tion. To s. over (a cover, a tract of country), 
to kill game upon. 1868. b. trans. To go over 
(a piece of country) shooting game 1833. 7* 

Mining, To blast 1830. 

x. My Lord himselfe nad his horse shot under him 
1617. I shot him dead 1863. b. Harnbden. .being 
shot into the shoulder with a brace of bullets Claren- 
don. Phr. To s. flying, to shoot (birds) on the wing : 
now usu. absol., as denoting a sportsmanlike accom- 
plishment m. Cad oe an ana Tbomond are gone into 
the country to s. 1766. 3. We shot away their middle 

mast 1633. His. .equerry had his head shot off by a 
cannon ball 1659. To s. (a person) down, to kill by 
a shot (usu. with suggestion of merciless cruelty or 
determination). To be shot by the board (Naut ), of 
masts, etc,, to be broken by the enemy’s shot in a fight. 
To be shot between wind and water, of a vessel, to 
receive a shot causing a dangerous leak. 

V. +1. Sc. To avoid, escape -1685. b. dial, 

pass , To be rid of 1809. 9. Carpentry and 

Joinery. To plane accurately (the edge of a 
board), esp. with the aid of a fhooting-board 
*53°- 


x. b. Are you not glad to be fairly shot of him I 

Scott. 

Comb. S.-off, the subsequent competition between 
tied contestants in a shooting-match. 

Shooter (JiHai). ME. [f. prec. 4 - -er 1.] 
1. One who shoots; now chiefly applied to a 
sportsman who shoots game. 9. Something 
that shoots or is used for shooting, esp. colloq. 
or slang. A shooting instrument, esp . a revolver 
i 8 z 9 . b. Cricket . A ball which on touching 
the ground keeps very close to the turf, often 
with an Increase of pace 1856. 

Shooting (Jw'tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Shoot v. + 
-1 no *.] 1. The action or practice of discharging 
missiles from a bow or gun. b. The sport of 
killing game with the gun 164a. c. An exclusive 
right to shoot game on a particular estate or 
tract of country. Hence also, a tract of country 
on which a person has such an exclusive right 
Often collect . pi. 1848. 9 . The feeling of a 

sudden pain ; a thrill or dart of pain 1598. 3. 

In various senses of the verb 1464. 

x. He daily practised s. at a mark 1737. b. But 
there’s no s. (save grouse) till September Byron, c. 
He rented the s. of Mix bury 1896. a. The s. of my 
Corn 1710. 3. I have known the s. of a Star spoil a 

Night's Rest Addison. 

Comb . : a.-block. -board, an appliance to facili- 
tate the accurate planing of the edge of a board or 
stereotype plate; a. -box, a small country house in or 
adjacent to a shooting locality used as a residence 
while shooting; -gallery, a long room, or a booth at a 
fair, fitted up for the practice of shooting; -ground, 
(<*) that part of a gun-factory where rifles, etc., are 
tested; (b) a place where rubbish is shot; -iron, a 
fire-arm, esp a revolver; -lodgo = j.-A’r; -range, 
a ground with butts for rifle praui.t ; -Beat, 
■stick = Skat-x/i(£; -tool Mining , a tool used iu 
blasting. 


Shooting star. 1593. [See Shoot v. I.] 
1. A meteor, resembling a star, that darts across 
the sky. 9. U.S. A Western name for the 
American Cowslip, Dodecathcon Meadia 1856. 

x attrib. The periodic shooting star shower known 
as the Leonids 1886. 


Shop (J?p), sb. [ME. schofpe : — OE. 
sceoppa : — prehist. *skuppan cogn. w. OE. 
\cypen Shippon.J 1. A house or building where 
goods are made or prepared for sale and sold, 
fb. Banker s shop : a bank. (Orig. the shop of 
a goldsmith or other tradesman who practised 
banking.) -1796. 9. A building or room set 

apart for the sale of merchandise, late ME. 3. 
A building or room set apart and fitted up for 
the carrying on of some particular kind of 
handiwork or mechanical industry; a workshop. 
Now often, a building or room in a factory, 
appropriated to some particular department or 
stage of the work carried on there, late ME, 
tb .fig. (Chiefly after L. offeina.) A place where 
something is produced or elaborated, or where 
some operation is performed. Often said of the 
heart, liver, or other internal organs. -1737 
4. tul Ivy. or slang. A place of business ; the 
place where one s ordinary occupation is carried 
on. Also used joc. for ‘place*. The S. (Army 
slang): the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
1841. b. Stage slang. An engagement, a ' berth ' 
1888. 5. Matters pertaining to one’s trade or 

profession ; discourse on matters of this kind, 
esp. as introduced unseasonably into general 
conversation ; chiefly in pnr. to talk s. 1814. 6. 

Stock Uxch. The inside influences affecting or 
controlling a company by the exercise of special 
knowledge ; also a name for the S. African gold 
market 1889. 

x. You are a gouldsmiib and haue a lytle plate In 
your shoppe 159a. a. Phr. To keeps.', to exercise the 
calling of a shopkeeper; to take charge of a s. tem- 
porarily. Shop t an exciani. uyrd to summon an 
attendant or shopkeeper. 3. Engineering and repair- 
ing shops 1 869. Phr. The s., the workshop of a factory 
as dist. from the offices, etc. b. The sanctuary was 
now become., a *. of tyranny 1737- 4- Senior 

Wrangler, indeed ; that 'a at the other s. Thackeray. 

Phrases. To set up s., to start a business. To shut 
up to close business premises ; hence, to bring any 
business to a close. To smell of the s., (a) to indi- 
cate the spirit characteristic of a shopkeeper (3) of 
expressions, to savour unduly of the speaker's calling. 
To come to the right (or wrong) s., to apply to the 
right or wrong person in order to obtain something. 
All over the e., scattered about the place; following 
an erratic and undefined course. 

Comb. ; B.-book, a shopkeeper's or mechanic's 
account book ; -breaker, a burglar who breaks into 
as.; so -breaking ; -mark, a private mark placed 
by a dealer upon his goods; soiled a., depreciated 
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In value and appearance by being exposed for sale in 
a s. ( - walker, an assistant exercising general super- 
vision over a department of a a. ; an attendant who 
directs customers to that part of the premises where 
the goods they require are to be found ; -worn a. “ 
x, -soiled. Hence aho'ppish a. characteristic of per- 
sons connected with a s. 

Shop (Jpp), v . 1583. [f. prec.] Z. irons. 

To shut up (a person), to imprison. Of an in- 
former, evidence, etc. : To ' get (a person) into 
trouble Now only slang or dial. a. To bring 
or take (an article) to a shop ; to expose for 
sale in a shop 1688. 3. intr. To visit a shop 

or shops for the purpose of making purchases 
or examining the contents 1764. 

3. I thought. .that you would be shopping 1845. 

Sho'p-board. 1534. [f. Hoard sb.) i. 

A counter or table upon which a tradesman’s 
business is transacted or upon which his goods 
are exposed for sale. a. A table or raised plat 
form upnn which tailors sit when sewing 1589. 
Shopkeeper. 1530. [f. Shop sb. + K lep- 
er. ] One who carries on business in a shop. 

A nation 0/ shopkeepers, applied disparagingly to 
a nation whose chief interest and concern lies in com- 
merce (e-.p. to England). So Sho'pkeeplng sb. and a 

Sho’pllfter, 1680. [1. Shop sb. + Lifter.] 
A person who steals from a shop, a shop-thief. 
So Sho'plifting vbl. sb. the action of stealing 
from a shop. 

Shopman ( trpman). 1591. [f. Shop sb. + 
Man sb.) 1. The owner of a shop. Now rare. 

a. An assist.int in a shop 17^8. 3. A woikshop 
hand 1926. So Sho*p-woinan 1753. 

Shopper (Jppaj). 186a. (f. Shop v. + 

-ER *. ) One who frequents a shop or shops 
for the purpose of inspecting or buying goods. 
Shopping piq\ vbl sb. 1764. [i. Shop 

v. +-ING 1 .] The action of visiting a shop or 
shops for the purpose of inspecting or buying 
goods. 

Shoppy (Jp-pi). a. 1840. [f. Shop sb. + 

-Y *. } i. Of the nature of ' shop * or professional 
concerns or conversation, a. Chaiactcnzed by 
having a number of shops, foiming a centre 
for business 1351. 3. Belonging to retail trade 

1854. 

1 A novel of clerical life written by a clergvman L 
apt to be . s. 1900. 3. don't like s. people Mas. Gas- 

kki i.. Hence Sho pplness. 

Shop* window. 1447. I. A window of a 
shop, in which goods are displayed for sale, 
a. tran\f and fig. A display of anything, re- 
sembling the display of goods by a tradesman, 
intended to catch the attention 1905. 

Shore (Jo®j), sbfi [ME. schore a. or cogn. 

w. MLG. \chore t schare , shore, MDu. schore, 
schor shore, sea-marsh ; prob. f. the root of 
Smear v. % peril, with the s*nise 'division* (be 
tween land and water). ] The land bordering 
on the sea or a large lake or river, b. In Law 
usu. the tract lying between ordinary high and 
low water m.ufc 162a. c. In vague or rhet. use 
(t tng. or pl.)\ A sea-coast or the country winch 
it bounds 1611. d. transf. and fig. 1599. 

Canute .caus'd bis Royal Seat to be set on thr 
shear, while the Tide was coining in Milt. c. You 
have since accompanied our Royal Master to other 
Shores 1601. a. Deposited upon the silent s. C< 
memory WorijSW. 

Phrases. On s. % on the s., ashore, on land ; tu s. t 
Hear or nearer to the shore (from the water). 

Comb. : B.-anchor, that which lies between the s 
and the ship when moored; -boat, a small boat ply- 
ing near the s. or between the s. und large ves.>eU 
farther out; -gun, a gun for s.-shooting; -gunner, 
•gunning «= s - shooter t shooting I -line («) the line 
where s. and water meet 1 (b) « t.-rofe i -rope, h rone 
connecting a net with the s. ; -shooter, one who 
shifts birds on the s. ; -shooting, the sport of shoot- 
ing birds on the s. (as dist. ftora punt-shooting); 
•Side, the edge of the S. ; the part of the land or sea 
adjacent to the s. ; -weed, a weed growing on the 
s., spec, l.ittorella laeustris. 

b. With names of animals : S.-bird, a bird that fre- 
quents the sea-s. or estuaries; spec, the sand-martin, 
Cotile rr'paria ; -crab, the common small crab. Car- 
sinus man as ; a.-flsb, a general name for fish whose 
habitat is near the s. ; a. lark, Otocorys (formerly 
A lamia) alpestris ; a. pipit, the rock pipit, Anthus 
obscums 1 a. sandpiper, the ruff, Machetes pugna \ ; 
B. snipe, (a) the common sandpiper, Tetanus hypnlnt- 
cus 1 ( 1 ) U.S. the grey plover, Squatecrola Helvetica. 

Shore ( R5 *j), sb* [Late ME. schore, a. or 
cogn. w. MLG., MDu. schore , schare prop, stay. 
Ult. etym. obsc.] 1. A piece of timber or iron 


set obliquely against the side of a building, of 
a ship in dock, etc., as a support when it is in 
danger of falling or when undergoing alteration 
or repair ; a prop or strut, a. A prop or stake 
used lor various purposes 1601. 

*• fis • The true shoarcs of the unstable wheele of 
fortune 1603. 

Shore (Jfo.-O, sb. » 1598. [Usu. regarded 

MS a var. of Sewer sb A hut piob. a use of 
Shore » Sewer sb. ] 2. Grig, in common s. 
*■ common sewer. 

Okie receptacles, or common-shores of filthe Shahs. 

Shore 2/.1 ME. [f. Shore sb.%] 1. 
trans . To prop, support with a prop. Often 
with up. T3. To lift up, raise (the eyes) -1617. 
+3. intr. To lean, slope, shelve -1621. 

1. The old inn, long shored and trussed and but- 
tressed Stevenson. Hence Shorer, a thing (rarely a 
person) that shores up Shearing vbl. sb. the action 
of the verb; concr. shores or props. 

Shore v 1600. [f. Shore 

1 . intr. T o go ashore. 2. frans. To put ashore ; 
to land (passengers or goods) ; to beach (a 
vessel) j6ii. 3. To border as a shore 1832. 
4. intr. To sail along (a coast) 16^2. 

4. They had been shoring. . to see if they could find 
anything worth their labour D* Fox. 

Shore, pa. t. of Shear v. 

Sho-re-going, vbl. sb. and a. 1895. Going 
ashore (from the sea); going, living, on shore. 
Shoreless (|0» lies), a. 1628. [(.Shore 
*b. 1 1- -LF.ss.] Having no shore. Of a sea, 01 
what is compared to a sea: Boundless. 

Lost upon that shorelesse Sea 1643. The s. tides of 
delirium Kitling. 

Shoreman (joaum&ii). Also L/.S. (sense aj 
shoresman. 1643. [f. Shore sb. 1 f Man sb. 1 

1. A dweller on the seashore. a. One who is 
employed on shore in the business ol a fishery 
1690. 3. One who makes his living by shooting 

on the shore ; a shore-shooter 1882. 

Shoreward (J<>-iw§jd), adv. and a. 158a. 
,f. Shore j*. 1 +-ward.] A. 1. advb.pkr. To 
(/he) s . : in the direction of the shore. a. adv. 
In the direction of or towards the shore 1691. 
B. Situated or directed towards the shore 1804. 
So Sho'rewards adv. = A. 2. 

Shorn, pa. pple. RDd ppl. a. of Shear v. 

Short ( Jpit), a ., sb and adv [OK. sc^e)ort 

OHG. w urz ; — OTeiit. *skurto~, peril, an 
altered adoption of L. curtus. J I. With ref. to 
cpatiijd measurement. 1. Having small longi- 
tudinal extent ; measuring little along its great- 
est dimension, or from end to end. Opp. to loi.g. 

b. Const, tn : Having a specified part shoit 
1800. c. Of distance ; Not great Of a journey, 
flight, etc. : Extending over a short distance. 
1597. d .fig. In Biblical expressions, said of a 
person’s ' hand ‘ or ‘ arm ', implying inadequacy 
or limited range of power 154*). e. Of action, 
vision, etc. : Reaching but a little way. Hence 
fig. of mental powers, ideas, etc.; Contracted 
in range, late ME. f. Abbreviated in form 
( for) .... a. Of persons ; Low in stature ; opp. 
10 tall OK. 3. S. dung, manure: manure con- 
taining short straw and in an advanced state of 
fermentation 1618. 4. Of the sea, etc. : Hav- 

ing short waves ; choppy 1834. 

1 'I hay heir vene schorte tailis 1596. The s. woolly 
hair of ihe Africans 1823. I see no reason why a 
Inverness .should not wear s, petticoats if she has 
good legs 189a. To cut , tnm s., to make s. by cut- 
ting, trimming, etc, b. My coat was . s. in the sleeves 
1841. c. The way. .to tiie , Inne is. .s. 1597. d. Is 
tlie Ix>rds hand waxed s. ? Num. xi. 23. 6. Ours, 

views 1736. a. A man. .somewhat s. of stature i8pr 

The shallow Baltic where the seas are steep ana s. 

1 FLING. 

II. With ref. to duration or serial extent. 1. 
Having little extent in duration, lasting but 
httle time, brief. At s. mtcn>als ; at times 
separated by brief intervals. OE. b. Occas. 
applied to conditions, qualities, etc. not usu. 
described in terms of duration : Not lasting a 
long time, soon over, short-lived. Somewhat 
arch. OE. c. Qualifying a sb. denoting a period 
of time, to indicate a pleased or regretful sense 
of its brevity 1715. d. Of a person’s memory : 
Not long retaining anything MFC. a. Of an 
appointed date in the future: Allowing but a 
shoit time, early, near at hand, late ME. b. 
r >f notice; Given not long beforehand 18 11. 
ta. Quick, speedy, immediate -1780. 4. Of a 

speech, sentence, book, word. etc. 1 Having a 


small extent from beginning to end ; brief OE. 
b. Of a speaker: Brief, occupying little time. 
Now rare . 1515. 5. Of a style of writing or 
speaking, hence of a writer or speaker : concise, 
succinct 1487. 6. Of utterances (occas. of ges- 

tures, etc.): Rudely, angrily, or sternly brief or 
curt. Of persons (chiefly predic.) : Ruddy or 
angrily curt in expression ; returning short 
answers ; snappish (const, with a person), late 
ME. b. Hasty in temper, easily provoked, 
irascible. Said also of the tempei. 1599. 7- Of 

breath, breathing: Coming in hurried gasps, im- 
peded. Of a cough ; Abrupt, checked ; recurring 
abruptly at frequent intervals; dry, fast. Of a 
pulse: Making short beats, quick, late ME. 
8. Of a series or succession : Of small extent, 
having few members or terms. Obs. exc. in 
phrases. 9. Phonetics and Prosody. Applied to 
a vowel (less freq. to a consonant) when iis 
utterance has the less of the two measures of 
duration recognized in the ordinary classification 
of speech-sounds. Also, in Prosody, of a sylla- 
ble : Belonging to that one of the two classes 
which is supposed to be distinguished from the 
other by occupying a shorter time in utterance. 
OE. 10. colloq. Something s.: undiluted spirits 
1823. 

1. 'I he lyf so s., the craft so long to lerne Chaiicfr. 
So s. an acquaintance 18B5. Phr. To make s. tootk 
of (occas with), to dispose of quickly. C. Seven s. 
weeks of quiet Carlyle. d. Great men are apt to 
h.< ve s. memories t 8 ^9. a Phr. A s. day (I aw), (a bill) 
at s . date or sight \ Comm.) 3. There is no s remedy 
for our disease Burke. 4. 7 he s. and simple annals 
of the poor Gray. Phr. To make a long story 
s S. story, a prose work of fiction, shot ter and less 
elaborate than a novel. and sweet, brief and 
pleasant ; now usu. more or less iron 5. \To be s. : 
in short. 6. No other answer but only a s. yes 1686. 

b. Prince Bismank’s s. temper 1885. 8 Phr. S. hour, 

an hour indicated by a few strokes of the clock. A 
s. purse, a purse soon exhausted ; scanty resources. 
A s kennel, a small pack of hounds. 9. S. t accent , 
mark, the maikr) placed over a vowel letter to indi- 
cate short quantity. 10. A drop of surnniut s. Hood. 

III. Not reaching to some standard. 1. Of 
things: Inadequate in quantity, late ME. b. 
Qualifying a sb. denoting a pc:iotl of time, dis- 
tance, number, quantity, etc., to indicate an 
extent less than that expressed by the sb. 1702. 

c. Qualifying a noun of action 1884. a. Of a 

throw, a missile, etc. : Travelling too short a 
tlisiance, not reaching the mark 1543. 3- S. of : 

Not fully attaining or amounting to (some con- 
dition or degree); not equnlhng (some other 
person or thing) ; inferior to ; less than (a speci- 
fied number or quantity) 1560. 4 predte., use, 

chiefly of persons: a. Defaulting in payments 
1586. fb. Lacking in performance -1662. c. 
Having an insufficient supply of money, food, 
or something else implied by the context ; spec, 
not having the means to meet one’s engage- 
ments 1762. d. 5 . oj: having an insufficient 
quantity of. Also, not possessing, lacking 
(something necessary or desirable) ; in want of 
(something to complete the desired number) 
1 697. 5. To run s. a. Of persons : To * run 
out ' <?/ (something). Also without const. 175a, 
b. Of supplies: 1 o prove insuftioient 1850. 

1. .S. measure , weight , defective quantity by measure 
or weight; also, a measuring; rod, vessel, etc., or a 
scale weight which defrauds the purchaser. S. 10m . 
mans: sec Commons; so s. allowance , rations, etc. 
b. A s league distant Hohrow. C. S delnerv, ship, 
meat (Comm.), delivery or fthipment of goods less ti> 
quantity than agreed on or invoiced. 3- Cheese little 
s. of the best Parmcg^iano Evelyn. And such a Con- 
stitution, little s of ninaculous Caklylcc. Nothings, 
of that will do 189a. 4. b. Very large in Pretence and 

Promise, but s. in Performance 1697. c. Phr Togos ^ 
to suffer privation, have less than eriougli. d. Allow 
me to take your hat— we are rather s.of pegs Dickens. 

IV. Not tenacious in substance, friable, brittle, 
(Prob. conn. w. branch I through the notion 
'having little length of fibre’.) 1. Of edible 
substances : Friable, easily crumbled, late ME. 
a. gen. Wanting in tenacity ; friable, brittle. Of 
metals: cf. Cold-short, Red-short. 1607. 

t. To make s. paste in Lent 1594. Phr. Ta eat s n 
to break up or crumble in the mouth. a. Phr. 
work s. t to break or crumble when being worked. 

Comb.: s.-coat, a person wearing a s. coat; /A 
the garments in whicn an infant is mothed when the 
lon^ clothes are discarded ; *0 as v. traus. to dress 
(an infant) in s. clothes ; s. division (Arith.): see 
Division 5; -frock, a s. garment, usu. worn in 
childhood ; hence fig in pi. habits, etc, associated 
with 1 hildhood ; -grained a., of wood : having a a. 
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fibre rendering it liable to snap easily t -head. An- 
thropology. a Drachyce|jhalic person ; Racing . a dis- 
tance less than the length of a horse’s head ; a. heeled 
a., having a s. heel ; Jig. wanton : a. metre, a form 
of stanza used in hymn-writing, consisting of four 
lines, of which the first, second, and fourth are of six 
syllables and the third of eight, abbrev. s.m. ; S. 
Parliament (see Parliament); a. rib, any of the 
lower ribs which do not attach to the sternum ; also 
a piece of butcher’s meat, esp. of pork, containing 
one or more of such ribs ; a. shrift (see Siirift s&.)\ 
a. staple a., having a short fibre ; a commercial term 
applied to cotton of an inferior grade ; also absol ; a. 
Suit Cards, a suit of which one has less than four cards : 
•sword, a sword with a & blade [Hist.) t -timer (cf 
'J imkii 11 ; a. title, the abbreviated title by which an 
Act of Parliament is officially designated ; • waist ed 
a., (of a person or garment) short in the waist ; s. 
wave, spec, in Wireless , a wave having a wave- 
length of less than 100 metres, b. 1 n names of animals, 
as s.-hair, one of a breed of short-haired cats ; -bead, 
a name given by sailors to the young of the whale; 
-witlg, a diving-bird of the group Brachypteri . C. 

In Cricket : s. ball, a ball whit h pitches short of a 
length (see Length sb.) ; 8. leg (see Leo sb.) ; 8. 
pitch, the pilch of a s. ball ; 8 . run, (a) a run made 
when the ball does not travel far enough to give time 
for an easy run ; (b) a run which does not count by 
rca-on of a batsman not having technically completed 
it ; a. Slip (see Slip sb.*). d. Comm., as s. bill, 
a Hill having less than ten days to run ; -exchange, 
exchange having a s. time (commonly thirty days or 
less) to run ; a. loan, a loan repayable at an early 
date; -money, money to borrow oi to lend upon 
time loans ; -paper, s. bills ; -payment, payment at 
an early date after the completion of the transaction; 
8. price, a low price (in Betting \ low oddsl. 

B. quasi- sb. and sb. I. The neuter adj. used 
absol. l. With preps., forming advb. phrases, 
late ME. a. The s. : the total, the result, up- 
shot ; a brief summing up of something pre- 
viously explained in full. Now dial. 1586. 

I . In s , briefly, concisely (now only parentheti- 
cally); These were, in s., the Orleans mob 1833. 
For s., as an abbreviation ; Father Dick — so they 
called him for a. 1845. a. The s. of the matter is 
this Wesley. 

II. sb. x. Something that is short, a. Prosody. 

A short syllable 1795. b. Electr. * Short 
circuit 1906. c. Neat spirits : — * something 
short* 1823. a. Comm. A broker who sells 
more slock than he has in his hands at the time 
of sale, intending to take advantage of a possible 
drop in prices to obtain the remainder 1881. 
8- pi. a. A mixture of the bran and coarse part 
of meal 1765. b. Knee-breeches, small-clothes. 
Rowing-shorts : short drawers worn by oarsmen ; 
similarly football, running , etc. shorts. x8a6. c. 
The refuse clippings or trimmings in certain 
manufactures, e. g. cuttings of tobacco 1840. 
d. What is ' short ' or lacking; esp. that amount 
of stock which a broker who * sells short * needs 
to cover his deficiency 1901 4. colloq. A short 

extract, piece, film, etc. 

C. adit. 1. Of a manner of speaking : Briefly, 
concisely, curtly. Now rare in educated prose 
use. ME. a. In various uses relating to size or 
distance: With short girments, appendages, 
etc. ; to a short distance 1706. 3. Abruptly, sud- 
denly ; esp. in phr. to turn s. (round) 1579. b. 
To take (a person) r. (a) To take by surprise, at 
a disadvantage ; to come suddenly upon ; rarely 
with up. Often Naut. of wind or bad weather. 
1553. (£) To interrupt with a reply ; not to allow 
to complete his speech or offer explanations. 
Often with up. 1565. 4. On the hither side of 

the point aimed at or contemplated. Const, of. 
15B8. 

1 Now to speaks and plain 1681. a. A.. girt, .big 
enough to be sixteen, and dressed s. enough to be 
eleven 1887. Phr. To break, snap (etc ) s. (off)’* to 
break straight across, so as to leave nothing beyond 
the plane of fracture ; to break off close to the point 
of attachment 4. He met me. .in a Garden s. of the 
Town 16^8. Phr. To fall s. ( of)\ see Fall v. To 
stop s. of, not to go the length of (some extreme action). 

Parades : To come s., to he imperfect or inadequate. 
To com* s. of, to fail to reach (a standard) ; not to 
equal in some quality ; to be something less than, t To 
come s. home, to return from an expedition in reduced 
numbers: hence, to fail to return. To cuts. F. 
couper court k to put a sudden end to (a person's life 
or career, a course of events, an action, speech, etc.) ; 
hence, to stop (a person) abruptly in a course of 
anion or speech. To sell s. to rffect a sale of stock 
or goods which the seller does not at the time pos- 
sess, but hopes to buy st a lower price before the 
time fixed for delivery. 

+Short, vA [OE. sc(e)ortian , f. sc{e)ort 
Short a.] To grow or make short or shorter 
to shorten -1641. 


Short, v. 2 irons, and intr. 1907. — Short- 
circuit v. (cf. Short sb. II. 1 b.) 

Shortage ((pittdg). orig. U.S. 1868. [f. 
Short sb . + -aor.1 Deficiency in quantity; 
the amount by which a sum of money, a supply 
of goods, or the like, is deficient. 
Sho*rt-bread. 180 1. [Short a . IV. x.l 
A hard flat (often round) cake, the essential 
ingredients of which are flour, butter, sugar, 
mixed in such proportions as to make the cake 
‘ short ’ when baked. Also attrib . as s. biscuit. 
Short-breathed (brcj>t), a. 1470. [f. 

Short a. + Breath sb. + -ed 1 .] Short of 
breath ; suffering from difficulty of breathing, 
dyspnceic. 

Short-cake. 1594. [Short a . IV. i.] 
A thin flat cake made ' short * with butter or 
lard (the application varying locally) 

Short circuit, sb. 1876. Electr. A circuit 
made through a small resistance, esp. one that 
acts as a shunt to a circuit of comparatively 
large resistance. 

Short-circuit, v. 1873. [f. prec.] trans . 
x. Electr. a. To connect by a short circuit; 
to establish a short circuit in (an electric sys- 
tem). b. Ol a conducting body : To be traversed 
by (a current) by way of short circuit. Also 
reft, of a current : To make a short circuit. x88s. 
c. To cut off the current from (part of an appara- 
tus) by establishing a short circuit 1882. a. 
Surg To form a direct communication between 
two portions of an intestine above and below 
an obstruction ; to make a direct passage from 
(an organ) into some other part when the nor 
mal passage is obstructed ; to avoid (an obstruc- 
tion^ this means 1897. 

Sho:rtco*ming, vbl. sb. 1680. {f. phr. to 
come short ; see Short adv.~] The condition 
or fact of coming short ; an instance of this, 
a. Failure to come up to a standard or to fulfil 
a duty a defect. (Chiefly in pi.) b. Failure to 
reach an amount ; a deficiency 
Short cut, sb. 1 1568. [Cut sb . 2 ] +1. A 
short passage or journey -1673. a * A path or 
a course which is shorter than the oidin.iry 
road taken between two places. Now often 
hyphened. 1618. b. fig. A compendious method 
of attaining some object 1589. 

Short Cut, a. and sb 2 1596. [f. cut pa. 

pple. of Cut v. J A. adj. Cut to a short length. 
B. sb. A kind of tobacco 1789. 

Short-dated, a. 1815. [f. Short a. 4 

Da 1 e sb. + -ED 2 .] Of bills, notes of hand , etc. : 
Falling due at an early date. So Sho’xd-d&Le a. 
Sho*rt-da:ter, a short-dated bill, etc. 

Shorten (J^it’n), v. 1513. [f. Short a. 

+ -en *. ) x. trans. T o make shorter, to dimin- 
ish the length of, to abridge, curtail, b .fig. In 
Biblical phrase. To s. the arm or hand of: to 
limit the power of 1535. c. To diminish in 
working length ; to tighten (a rein) ; to hold (a 
weapon) nearer to the middle, in order to deal 
a more effective blow 1597 d. With reference 
to phonetic quantity 1589. a. intr. To grow 
shorter 1568. b. Of a price, odds : To be 
lowered or lessened 1884. 3. trans. fa. To 

hold in check, restrain -1700. b. To keep 
from the attainment of 18 57. 4- Naut. a. To s. 

saii(s, to take in some of the sails of a vessel 
in order to slacken speed 1627. b. To s. in : 
to heave in (the cable) so that a shorter length 
remains overboard. Also absol. 1854. 5. To 

make * short ' or friable. Also (of manure) intr . 
for refi . 1733. To P ut ( a child) into short 
clothes 1871. 

«. When Autumn.. add* to Nights, and shortens 
Days Dryden. To s. my Story, she was married to 
another Stekle. a. I am glad to see my labour s. Mar- 
vell. 3. a. Here, where the Subject is so fruitful.. 

I am shorten'd by my Chain Dbyuen. 6, The blue 
sash he wore the day ne was shortened 1871. Hence 
Sho’rtener, one who or something which shortens. 

Shortening (J^jt’nuj), vbl . sb. 154a. 
[-ING l .] x. The action or an act of the verb 
Shorten, a. eoner. Fat used for 1 shortening ’ 
p.istry, cakes, etc, 1823. 

Shorthand (jj? jthaend). 1636. [£ Short 
a* + Hand sb .] A method of speedy writing by 
means of the substitution of contractions or 
arbitrary signs or symbols for letters, words, 


etc. ; brachygrapby, stenography, b. quasi -** df 
Of the nature of shorthand; compendious i8aa, 
b. Every new short-hand mode of doing things i8m. 
attrib. as in 1. clerk, reports; s. typist, a. a. clerk 
who types. 

Short-handed, a. (Stress variable.) 1794. 
Lacking a full complement of * hands ‘ ; under- 
manned, understaffed. 

Shorthorn (J^jt,h£m). 1847. [f. Short 

a. + Horn j&] One of a breed of cattle having 
short horns, orig. bred in the north-eastern 
counties and now widely distributed over Great 
Britain and exported to other countries. 

Shortish (J/utiJ), a. 1800. [X Short a. 
+ -ish 1 . 1 Rather short. 

Short-lived (fejt,livd, -laivd ; stress vari- 
able) , a. 1588 [f. Short a. + live Life + -ed *. 
Often apprehended as f. lived pa. pple. of Live 
z/.] 1. Having a short life. a. transf. Lasting 

only a short time, brief, ephemeral 1588. 

1. The short Uf d days of flesh and blood 1645. a. 

0 hhort liu’d pride Shaks. 

Shortly (Jjyutli), adv. OE. [f. Short a. 
+ -LY 8 .] x. Briefly, concisely, in few words. 

b. Abruptly, curtly, sharply 28x5. a. In a short 

time ; soon OE. 3. At a short time after, before 
1548. 4. f or a short time (rare) 1809. 

x. The Attorney General was heard a. in replv 1805. 
b. * 1 think very differently \ answered Elizabeth a 
Jane Austem. s. A French ship.. a. bound for Alex- 
andria 163a. e. On a given morning, shortly after 
noon 1886, 4. He 's been but a. in office Scott. 

Shortness (Jputnes). OE. [f. Short a. 
+ -ness. 1 1. The quality or fact of being 

* short in various senses, a. Defective reach 
(of vision, memory, etc.) 1635. 3. The con- 

dition of being 4 short of r something ; de- 
ficiency, want (esp. of money, food, etc.) ; also, 
scantiness (of a supply, a crop, etc.) 1669. 

z. Such as the shortnesse of the time can shape 
Shaks. S. of breath, breathlessness, a. Their fatal 
& of vision Carlyle. 3. There was no k of money 
1882. 

Short sight. i8aa. [Short a. L 1 e.] 
The defect of sight by which only near objects 
are seen distinctly ; myopia. 

Shortsighted, a. (Stress variable.) i6aa. 

1 Having short sight ; having the focus of the 

eye at less than the normal distance ; unable to 
distinguish objects clearly at a distance ; myo- 
pic. a .fig. Lacking in foresight or in extent of 
intellectual outlook 162a, 3. Characterized by 

or proceeding from want of foresight or limited 
mental vision 1736. 

a. So a. are politicians in power D'Isbaeli. A a 
and suicidal policy Kincslby. Hence Short* 
sl’ghted-ly ado., -nesa. 

Short-tongued, a. (Stress variable.) 1575. 
Having a short tongue ; hence (now dial.) 
inarticulate, stammering, lisping. Also occas . 
taciturn, unready in speech. 

Short-winded, a. (Stress variable.]) 1450. 
Short of breath ; suffering from or liable to 
difficulty of breathing ; that soon becomes out 
of breath with any exertion. 


Short wool. 1708. I. Wool having a short 
staple or fibre, a. (Hyphened.) A sheep pro- 
ducing such wool 1817. Short-woollcd a. 

Shot (J]pt), sb. 1 [Oh. sc{e)ot , gesc(eot : — 
OTeut. *sku/o -, *gaskutom, f. root skit- \ see 
Shoot v.] L The action of shooting. 1. A 
rapid movement or motion (rare). a. A dis- 
charge, flux, or issue 1500. 3. Fisheries. The 

spread or cast of a net ; the throw and haul-in 
of a fishing-net 1859. 4. The action of shooting 

with the bow, catapult, or firearms ; the me- 
chanical discharge of arrows or other projectiles 
as a means of attack; shots or discharges of 
missiles collectively. Now arch, late ME. b. An 
act of shooting OE. e. Mining. An explosion 
of a blasting charge i?,8x. d. Tne film record of 
a scene in cinematography 1923. 5. The range 

of a shot, or distance to which a shot will go 
1 455. 0 . An attempt to hit with a projectile 
discharged from a gun 1653. b. fig. A remark 
aimed at Borne one, esp. In order to wound 
184X. 7. A random guess attempting to 'bit * 

the Fight answer 1840. b. An attempt or try 
1756. 8. An aim or stroke, esp. in a game, as 

tennis, golf r billiards, eta x86£. b. A throw of 
a ball, stone, eta 1859. c. In Football, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, an attempt to drive the ball into goal 
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SHOT 

1868. d. In Boat-racing, an attempt to * bump ’ 
the boat in front 1868. 

3. A second a of the net produced eleven more 
(mullet] <859* 4. Their admiral lost an eye by the 

a of an arrow Humk. b. Phr. To fire, also (now 
arch.) to make , shoot as. As, between wind and 
water (cf. Shoot v. IV. 3.). Like a s. (colloq.) at 
once, with rapidity g also, most willingly. A s. in 
the eye (colloq.), an ill turn. 3. Phr. In, within , out 
of s. t in, within, out of shooting distance, transf. 
Haml . 1. iii. 35. 6. Phr. To exchange shots , said 

with ref. to a skirmish or a ducL Not. . by a long s., 
hopelessly out of reckoning. 7. Phr. To make a s., 
to attempt an answer by guessing, b. Pinks is going 
to have a s. at the Wingfield Sculls 191a 

IL That which is discharged in shooting, ti . 
That which is discharged from a bow, an arrow 
or arrows ; also, in early use, projectiles thrown 
by a catapult or other engine ; ammunition for 
such an engine -1664. a. Projectiles (esp. balls 
or bullets, as dist. from explosive ' shells ’) 
designed to be discharged from a firearm or 
cannon by the force of an explosive 1474. b. 
A cannon-ball. Also (with numerals) as collect . 
sing, or uninflected pi. 1622. c. Hence, an iron 
globe like a cannon ball, used in the sport of 

* putting the shot ’ (or * weight ’) : see Put v. 1 

l. a. x88x. a* Lead in small pellets, of which a 

quantity is used for a single chaise of a sport- 
ing gun. Also (less frequently), a single pellet, 
a shot-corn (pi. shot , esp. with numerals ; some- 
times shots). 1770. 4. Mining, The charge of 

powder sufficient for a blast in a mine (esp. a 
coal-mine) ; also the bored hole into which th« 
charge is put 1851. 

1. The Law of Arms doth bar The use of venom’d 
s. in War 1664. a. Bar-, chain-, grape-shot , etc. : 
see the first words, b. Phr. (Not) a s. tn the locker ; 
see Locker sb. 3 b. Small small pellets of lead, as 
dist. from bullets. 3. A strong silk- worm gut, with a 
s. or two on it 18^3. 

III. That which shoots, ti. Firearms -1727. 

ta. a. collect, sing. Soldiers armed with muskets 
or other firearms (rarely with bows) -1706. 3. 

One who shoots ; an expert in shooting 1780. 

3. No, I am no s, Disraeli. Dead s . : see Dead 

m. V. 3 

IV. [Cf. OE. sciotan to pay, contribute.] 
Payment, share. The reckoning, amount due 
or to be paid, esp. at a tavern or for entertain- 
ment ; a or one's share in such payment. Phr. 
To stand s ., to pay the bill (for all). Now 
colloq . 1475. V. t. A division of land 1490. 
a. A corpse disinterred by body-snatchers 1828. 

attrib. and Comb . : a.- com, a small a grain of 
S. { -hole, a bole made by the passage of a s. ; arch. 
a small nolo in a fortified wall through which to 
shoot ; Mining , a hole for the insertion of a hlastmg- 
ebarge c -plug, -prop, a tapered cone of wood to 
Stop a s. -hole in a vessel's side, to prevent leakage ; 
-pouch, a sportsman’s pouch or bag, usu. of leather, 
for carrying s. s -proof a. impenetrable by s. ; -putter, 
one who puts toe a in athletic sports; -afar, (a) 
a shooting star; ( 4 ) the al$a Nos toe commune', 
-tower, a tall round tower in which small s. are 
made by dropping molten lead from the top into 
water ; -window, a window that can be opened and 
■hut by turning on its hinges ; a casement ; a shutter 
with a few panes of glass at the top. 

Shot (Jj>t), tb .* 1883. [Shot ppl . a. } used 
allipt. ] A * shot * silken or other fabric. 

Shot (Jjpt), v. 1681. [f. Shot j£.i] i. 
trans. To load (a fire-arm) with shot. a. To 
weight by attaching a shot or shots, so as to 
cause to sink in water 1857. 

x. fig. Theft every word was shotted with an oath 
1884. Hence Sho’tted ppl. a. loaded with shot or 
ball as well aa powder ( weighted with shot, having a 
■liot attached. 

Shot (Jpt), ppl , a. late ME. [pa. pple. of 
Shoot v.] x. Of a fish : Having discharged 
its spawn, a. Of a sulk, blade, etc. : That has 
grown or sprouted 1629. 8- Of a bullet, arrow, 

etc.: That is discharged. Also of a bolt that 
has been pushed into or out of the lock. X863. 
4. Hit, wounded or killed by a projectile dis- 
charged from a gun or bow 1837* 5. Of a tex- 
tile fabric: Woven with warp-threads of one 
colour and weft-threads of another, so that the 
fabric change! in tint when viewed from dif- 
ferent points X763. U Of a colour, etc.: 
Changeable, variable 1834. 

Shot-free, cl 1586. [f. Shot sb.i + Free 
«.] +1. Safe from shot, shot-proof -1778. a. 

• Scut-fker. Now rare. 1598. 

Shot-gun, shotgun, orig. U.S. i8a8. 

A smooth-bore gun (fowling-piece) used for 


1881 

firing small-shot, as dist. from a rifle for firing 
a bullet. 

Shotten (Jjrt’n), ppl. a. 1451. [pa. pple. 
of Shoot v.] 1. Of a fish (esp. a herring) : 

That has spawned. b. transf and fig. In 
j. herring, applied to a person who is exhausted 
by sickness or destitute of strength or resources. 
(arch.) Henc a gen. tThln. emaciated; worth- 
less, good-for-nothing. 1596. 

Should, pa. t. of Shall v. 

Shoulder (J^'ldai), sb. [OE. sculdor (cf. 
G. schulter , etc.).] 1. Each of the two corre- 
sponding portions (right and left) of the human 
body, including the upper joint of the arm with 
its integuments and the portion of the trunk 
between this and the base of the neck ; esp. the 
curved upper surface of this (spec., as a military 
position in which the rifle is shouldered) ; in pi. 
often including the part of the back between 
the two. In quadrupeds, the upper part of the 
fore-limb and the adjacent part of the back. b. 
In fishes (sing, and pi.), the upper part of the 
trunk, adjoining the head 1820. c. The upper 
part of the wing or wing-case of a bird, beetle, 
butterfly, etc. adjoining the point of articulation 
1735. d- * s. -joint : chiefly in to put one's 

s. out. 1611. a. As the part of the body on 
which burdens are carried ; also, as the seat 
of muscular strength employed in carrying, 
pushing, etc. OE. 3. The fore-leg and adjacent 
parts cut from the carcass of a deer, sheep or 
other animal ; a joint consisting of this pre- 
pared for the table ME. 4. That part of a 
garment which covers the wearer’s shoulder 
1473. 5- A projection or protuberance resem- 

bling the human shoulder in shape, position or 
function 1545. b. A sudden inward curvature 
in the outline of something, from which it tapers 
to a point 1618. c. A rebate which serves as 
an abutment ; a projection which serves as a 
support 1669. d. A comparatively gentle slope 
on the side of a hill and near the top 1817. 0. 

An arched piece of wood or metal, or a frame 
of metal rods, placed inside the shoulders of a 
garment to be hung up in a wardrobe, etc. 
1899. 

x Phr. To put an old head on young shoulders, to 
make a young person as staid or experienced aa an 
elderly one. To have a head upon one's shoulders 
to have good sense. S. to s , lii. of soldiers, no as to 
shoulder one another, in close conflict ; also, in close 
formation; hence fig. of persons, with united effort. 
(Straight) from the s , (of a blow) with the fist brought 
to the shoulder and then swiftly sent forward ; made 
with the arm straight. To rub shoulders with : see 
Rub v. 5 b. See also Cold shoui drr. a. Make broad 
thy shoulders to receive my weight, And bear me to 
the margin Tennyson, fig. All the debts are put 
upon my shoulders, on account of my known wealth , 
Thackeray. Phr. Hi s shoulders are broad (enough), 
he is able to bear great burdens or resijonsibility. | 
Phr. To put [lay, set) one's s. to the wheel , (lit.) so as 
to extricate the vehicle from the mire ; hence fig. to 
set to work vigorously. To open the shoulders, to 
give free play to the muscles of the shoulders in 
making a stroke. 3. .S. of mutton fist . A large, 
heavy, fleshy fist, S. of mutton sail, a triangular sail 
attached to a mast. 5 The neck (of the amphora] 
is not cylindrical, but slopes upon the shoulders 
1837. 

Comb.: a. -belt = Bandoleer j -brace, a contri- 
! vance for flattening rounded shoulders ; -butt, a 
pistol butt shaped tor firing from the s. ; -dapper, 
an officer charged with the arrest of an offender, a 
bailiff, sheriff** officer ; -girdle Anal, (see Girdle sb} 

4 a) ; -higb a. and adv., as high as one’s s. ; -joint, 
the joint of the s. ; the articulation by which the 
arm or fbre-leg is connected with the trunk; -shot, 
-Shotten adjs^ (of an animal (having a strained or 
dislocated &. (arch.): S. Blip, a strain or dislocation 
of the a. joint t -yoke, a yoke for carrying pails. 

Shoulder v. ME. [f. prec.] x. 

trans. To push against (a person or thing) with 
the shoulder ; (of a crowd) to push shoulder 
against shoulder ; hence, to push roughly, un- 
ceremoniously, or insolently ; to thrust aside 
with the shoulder ; to hustle, jostle. Now rare 
or Obs . exc. with adv. or advb. phr. a. transf. 
Of inanimate things 1590- 3 » absol. and intr. 

To push with the shoulder; to use the shoulders 
(in a struggle or contest). Const, against, at. 
1440. b. To make one's way by pushing with 
the shoulders : more fully to s. one's way : also 
reft. 1581. +4. A. Irani, To put (soldiers) 

shoulder to shoulder in close rank. 0. intr. To 
stand shoulder to shoulder -1 78** 6* trans. 


SHOVE 

To support with, bear up or cany on the 
shoulder or shoulders ; to take or place on one's 
shoulder to be carried 16x1. b .fig. To take 
upon oneself as a burden (expense, responsi- 
bility, etc.) 1900. 0 . Mil. To place [a weapon, 
etc.) upon the shoulder 1595. 7. To furnish 

(a thing) with a shoulder ; to cut shoulders or 
a shoulder ou ; to fit into with a shoulder. Also 
with dtni'n, up. late ME. 8. Of inanimate 
things : To form a shoulder, project as a 
shoulder, or spiead out into a shoulder ; also 
with up 16x1. 

x. Around her, numberless, the rabble flowed, 
Shouldering each other, doweling fur a view 1713. 
Jig Custom and prejudice. .shouUl'ring aside The 
meek and modest truth Cowpfu. a. Walls of rock 
. .shouldering back the billows Coleridge. 3. All 
tramped, kicked, plunged, shouldered, and jostled 
Scott. 3. We shouldered out knapsacks, and started 
for the Lizard 1851. 6. Phr. To s. one's or a rifle, 

etc., often used for: to join the ranks, enlist as a 
soldier. To s. arms, to hold one's rifle in a vertical 
position, supported by the right hand at the lock, 
hence at s. arms, at the position directed by this 
word of command. 8. The hill shoulders up very 
steeply for three-fourths its height 1870, Hence 
Shouldering vbl. sb. the action of the vb. ; concr, 
something which projects or supports as a shoulder. 

Shou lder-blade. M E. Each of the two 
flat triangular bones articulated with the hu- 
merus, and lying over the ribs in the upper 
part of the back in all mammals ; the scapula 
ShouTder-bone. ME. « piee. 
Shouldered (pu idaid) o. ME. [f. 
Shoulder sb. and v. + -KD 1 .] 1. Having 

shoulders. Chiefly with qualifying adv. or 
advb. phr. Also Kound-s. a. Having a 
shoulder or projection ; made with a shoulder 
or with shoulders 1671. 3. Placed and carried 

at, on, or over the shoulder ; spec. Mil. To 
stand s. : to stand with shouldered arms 1760. 

Shou-lder-knot. 1676. A knot of ribbon 
or lace worn on the shoulder by men of fashion 
in the 17th and 18th c. ; also, a knot, formerly 
of ribbons of the family colours, now of lace, 
worn on the shoulder by some livery servants; 
a knot or bow of ribbon worn on the shoulder 
by a woman or child ; also Mil. « Agl&t 2. 
ShouTder-piece. 1580. 1. a. Antiq. A 
piece of armour covering the shoulder, b. A 
piece or each of the pieces of material forming 
the shoulders of a garment 1611. 2. The piece 

forming the shoulder (of a tool, etc.) 18x1. 

Shou-lder-strap. 1688. 1. Each of the 

two short straps which go over the shoulders, 
connecting and supporting the fore and back 
parts of a gurmenL a. Each of the narrow 
straps fastened upon the shoulders of a military 
tunic ; esp. an ornamental strap distinguishing 
the corps and grade of an officer 1840. 

Shout (Jam), sb. late ME [prob. f. root 
of Shoot v.] i. A loud, vehement cry expres- 
sing joy, grief or pain, fear, triumph, warning, 
encouragement, etc. ; a loud cry to attract atten- 
tion at a distance ; a tumultuous uproar made by 
a large body of people. b. transf. Applied to 
any loud noise or cry forcing itself upon the 
attention 1503. a. Colonial dang. A c*ill to a 
waiter to replenish the glasses of the company ; 
hence, a turn m paying for a round of drinks. 
Also, a free drink given to all present by one of 
the company ; a drinking party. 1863, 

x. This gene rail applause, and chearcfull show! 
Shake. An involuntary s. of laughter 1809. b. 
Great was the a. of guns from the castles Pepys. 

Shout (Juut), v. late ME. [See prec.] !• 
intr. To utter a loud call, to make a loud out- 
cry expressive of joy, exultation, etc. or to raise 
an alarm, to incite to action, etc. b. Of a 
place : To resound with shouts. Of an inani- 
mate thing : To make a loud uproar, rare. 1513. 
c. U.S . To be loud in support of (a candidate) 
1907. 9. tram. To utier (something) with a 

loud voice 1500. 3. Austral, slang, a. intr. To 
stand drinks 1859. b. trans. To call for (drinks, 
etc.) in order to treat the bystanders 1867. 

x. 1 he word of Peace is render’d : hearke how they 
showt Shaks. To s. at (a person), to assail with 
shouts, esp. of derision or anger. To t. down , to 
reduce to silence by shouts of disapproval t to howl 
down. Hence Shotrter, one who shouts. 

Shove (Jov), sb. ME [f. next.] An act of 
shoving ; a strong thrust or push to move a 
body away from the agent. Often fig. 


« (Get. Kfln). i (Ft. ptm). tt (Ger. Mwllet). ii (Ft. dune), i (e*rl). e (6-) (tfwre). * (#•) (“«)• f (it. fain), i (fit, feta, earth). 
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fig. It would be such a fine thing for all the family : 
1 could give all the boys such a s. 1873. 

Shove ( fov), v . Pa. t. and pa. pple. shoved 
(Jovd). [Coin. Teat. (orig. str.) verb: OK. 
scdfan (sclaf, scufon, scofen) :— OTeut. *skeut>- j 
skaub- : skub~. ] (Generally equivalent to thrust , 

4 tish ; but now less dignified in use.) 1. trans . 

'o thrust away with violence; to precipitate ; 
to ' cast ’ (into prison, etc.). Obs . exc. arch. a. 
To move (a heavy or resisting object) forward 
by the application of muscular strength from 
behind ; to push along with effort ME. b. To 
force (a person, etc.) onwards by pushing. Also, 
to cause to fall over (a cliff, etc.) or out of (a 
place) by a push, late ME. fc. Of winds, etc. ; 
To drive, propel, impel -1705. 3. spec . To pro- 

pel (a boat, etc.) cither by pushing at the stem or 
with a pole worked from the inside. Also absol. 
1513. b. With out, off, or const, from . (a) 

trans. To launch (a boat) by means of a steady 
push applied at the stern OE. (b) ab\ol. To 
push one's vessel away Irom the bank. Also 
tranff. of the boat. 1513. 4. trant. Without the 

notion of difficulty. To push (something) so as 
to make it slide along a surface or in a groove or 
channel ; also to move up or down by pushing 
1633. +b. To put surreptitiously or improperly 

in, on, under - 1773 . c. (Chiefly colloq.) To 
put or thrust (carelessly or hastily) into a place 
or receptacle ; also to thrust aside, away 1827. 
d. To push out of a. position, away, by gradual 
encroachment 1629. 5* ctbsol. and intr . I’o 

push, to apply force against an object in order 
to move it from its position OE. 6. intr. To 
push about or jostle in a crowd ; to make one's 
way by jostling or elbowing ME. b. reft. To 
make one's wav by shoving 1489. 7 trans. To 

push (a person) with one's body or elbows ; 
to knock against, jostle 1530. 

a. He was the first to s. the ganuway on to the 
vessel 1873. C. The Seas.. 9. the IcMilen Vessels into 
Port Addison. 3. The seamen towed, and 1 shoved 
Swift, b. The boats were shoved off Mahryat. a. 
b. To shorten man's duty.. by shoving a command- 
ment out of Moses’s tables 1773. 5. Phr. To s. at, to 

push against (an object) in order to displace or over- 
throw. 7. Laughing and shoving each other about 
Kinosi kv. 

Comb : s.-halfpenny, slang, a gambling game 
similar to shovel-board. 

Shove-groat. Obs. exc. Hist. 1488. [f. 

Shove v. + Git oat jA.J = Shovei.-board. 

Shovel (Jxrv’l), sb. [OE. scoff : — OTeut 
*sJeuflo, app. f. the root *skuf-, *r hub- of Shove 
vA 1. A spadc-like implement, consisting of 
a broad blade of metal or other material (more 
or less hollow and with upturned sides), attached 
to a handle and used for raising and removing 
quantities of earth, grain, coal or other loose 
material. (In some dialects applied to a spade.) 
9. =* Shovel hat 1841. 3. MU. A contrivance 

fitted to a field-gun to act as a brake to lessen 
the recoil 1899. 

at/rib and Comb \ : 8. -bill = Shovbllfr * ; 8. bead, 
the bonnet-headed shark, Renirrps tiburo ; .nose, 
a nose having the shape and fulfilling the functions of 
a s., also attrtb . in the names of certain animals and 
fishes having this characteristic ; henre -nosed a j 
-penny Shovbl-doakd; -stirrup, a Stirrup with a 
broad rest for the foot, extending beyond the neel. 

Shovel (Jrrv’l), 7 1440. [f. prec.] I. 

trans. To take up and remove with a shovel, 
b. trans f. (With adv.) To remove as rubbish ; 
to move about roughly and without considera- 
tion 1816. a. To excavate, dig up (the ground, 
etc.), dig (a hole, etc.) with a shovel 1470. 3. 

To throw (quantities of some material) into a 
receptacle, to cast (earth, dust, etc.) on or upon 
something or somebody x6xx. 4. To gather 
(something) up in quantities as with a shovel 
1685. 5. intr. To use a shovel 1685. 6. trans. 

To turn (something) over with a shovel 1775. 

1 The men that s. the dirt out of the road 1791. 
3. One of them.. was shovelling tipsy-cake into his 
ample mouth 1013. 4. Store-keepers, .are simply 

shovelling up money 1879. 5. In relays, 3,000 of 

die Miliua-men dig and s. night and day Carlyle. 
Hence Sho'veller \ one who shovels. 

Shovel (Jxrv’l), v . 2 Now rar*. late ME. 
Jjapp. frequent, of SHOVE v . Cf. SHUFFLE v . J 
intr . To make movements with the feet, with- 
out raising them from the ground; to walk 
languidly or lazily. 

In walking he does not tread, but s. and slide Car- 
lyle. 


i Shcvelard. 1440. [f. Shovel j^. + -ard; 
perh. after Mallard.] The spoonbill, Plata- 
lea leucorodta -1646. 

Shovel-board (JirvM,b5».id), ahu*ffle 
board. 15 3a. [Unexplained alteration of 
+ shove-board. \ x. A game in which a coin or 
other disk is driven by a blow with the hand 
along a highly polished board, floor, or table 
marked with transverse linos, b. The table on 
which the game is played 1603. a. trans f 
A game played on shipboard by pushing 
wooden or iron disks with a cue (called a 
shovel) so that they may rest on one of nine 
squares of a diagram chalked on the deck 1877. 

Comb . ; +3. -shilling, a shilling (sometimes of Edw. 
VJ) used in the game of s. 

Shovelful ( foVlful). 1533. [-FIJI, a.] A 
quantity that fills a shovel ; as much as a shovel 
can hold or take up at one time. 

Shovel hat. 1829. A stiff broad-brimmed 
hat, turned up at the sides with a shovel-like 
curve in front and behind, worn by some eccle- 
siastics. Hence Shovel-hatted a. 

Shoveller 2 (Jtrv’lex). 1460. [Alteration 
of Shovislard, I +1. = Shovelard -1796. 

a. Applied to the Spoonbill Duck, Spatula 
clyfeata, a bird with a broad shovel-like beak. 
Also s. duck. 1674. 

Shover (Jzrvai). 1500. [f. Shove v. -1 

-er *.] 1. One who or that which shoves, a. 

Jocular substitute for Cil \uffkuk 1908. 

Show(pu).^. Also+shew. ME. [I. next.] 

I. 1. The action or an act of exhibiting to view 01 
notice. Now rare exc. in specific use or phrase. 

b. A demonstration or display of military 
strength or of intention to take severe measures. 
Chiefly in phr. to make a s. 1548. a. The exter- 
nal aspect (of a person or thing). Now 1 het. or 
pod. in gen. sense. 1555. b. Theol. and Philos. 
Used occ.is. ns an equivalent for * accident \ 

' phenomenon ’, ‘ species* 1560. 3. With qualify* 
ing word: A (fine, striking, etc.) appe.irance. 
Also without qualification, a fine or striking ap- 
peirance, imposing display. 1550. b. (Now 
f/.S. and Austral.) An opportunity for display- 
ing or exciting oneself; a chance, ‘opening’ 
1579. 4. In generalized sense : Ostentatious dis- J 
play 1713. 5. An appearance or display (of 

something, a quality, activity, sentiment, etc.) 
to which there is at least some degree of reality 
to correspond. Chiefly in negative contexts, or 
with a limiting word. b. An indication, sign, 
or token of something ; a trace or vestige of. 
Now only 111 neg. contexts. 1563. C. U.S. and 
Austral An indication of the presence ol metal 
in a mining ground, of oil in a well, etc. 1600. 
6. An unreal or illusory apj>earance (of ^ ome- 
thiug) 1547. b. In generalized sense : Empty 
appearance without reality 1583. 7. An appear- 

ance ( of some quality, feeling, activity, etc.) 
assumed with more or less intention to deceive ; 
a simulation or pretence. Also, a half-hearted 
or inchoate attempt or ‘ offer * (of doing some- 
thing). Formerly often pi. 1 526. 

1. Phr. On x., in process of filing shown or ex- 
hibited; on view. S of hands, the liolding up the 
hand above the head, asa means of imlii.aiiiig a vote or 
judgement on a proposition, a. Hut I haue that With- 
in, which puhseth s. ; These, but the Trappings, and the 
Suites of woe Shaks. Phr . fn s ., in appearance ; often, 
in appearance only, ostensibly, seemingly. To have a 
(or the) s. of, to appear to l»e, appear to partake of; 
to look like, resemble. 3. Their names made a famous 
s. in the bills Thackeray, b. Phr. To give (a per- 
son) a s. To have or stand a (or no) s. 4. A True 
Spaniard : Nothing but S. and Beggary Addison. 7. 
His refusal was cloked under a s. of feudal loyalty 
1867. Phr. To make (a) x., to make a pretence or 
feint; (o pretend; Two little men, who efid nothing, 
made a ft. of doing it all Dickkns. 

II. concr. Something shown or presented to 
view. 1. A person or thing exhibited or gazed 
at as an object of admiration, curiosily, mockery, 
or the like 1535. a - 8 en - A sight, spectacle. 
Usu. with qualifying word. 1577. 3. A phan- 
tasmal appearance ; an apparition 1611. 4. A 

display on a large scale of objects for public 
inspection 1837. 5. A spectacle elaborately 

prepared or arranged ; a pageant, masque, 
procession, or similar display on a large scale 
1561* b.gen. Pageantry 19x0. 0. An exhibi- 

tion of strange objects, wild beasts, dancers, 
acrobats, etc., held usu. in a booth or portable 
building, with a small charge for admission* 


Cf. Peepshow, Sideshow. 176a b. The 
booth or building (with its contents) 1840. 7. 

Applied colloq. or toe. to any kind of public dis- 
play ; e. g. an exhibition of pictures, a theatrical 
performance, a fashionable gathering, a speech- 
making, etc. 1863. 8. slang. A matter or affair, 

a concern. Also, a body or collection of per- 
sons. 1889. 

t. [Venice) Perchance even dearer in her day of 
woe, '1 han when she was. .a marvel, and a s. Byron. 
3. What you .saw, was all a Fairy S. Dkyden. a. S. of 
Horses at the Agricultural Hall 1864, 5. A shew of 

gladiators 1770. Lord Mayor's S.\ see Lord Mayor. 
6 I he travelling menageries, or. .* Wild -beast shows’ 
Du kilns. 8 Phr. To boss or run the x., 10 assume 
control. To give the s. away , to blab; to betray the 
deficiencies, pretentiousness, etc. of an affair. 

III. Tethn. uses. x. Med. A sanguino-serous 
discharge from the vagina prior to labour. Also, 
the hist appearance ol a menstrual flow. 1753. 
a. Mining. A lambent blue flame appearing 
above the ordinary flame of a candle or lamp 
when fire-damp is present 1851. 

at mb. and Comb , as s.-brttch , - keeper , . monster , 
•pit ce, etc.; 8.*bill, a bill 01 placard announcing a s., 
public Rale, etc. ; -boat (01 ig. t/.S.) } a steamboat in 
which theatrical performances are given ; -bottle, a 
large glass 1 otile containing coloured liquid, tom tke 
a show in a di iicgist’s window ; -box, a box in whii h 
ohjerts of t ui losity are exhibited; -card, a card con- 
taining a li ade.smaiTh advertisement of goods, etc.; 
-case, a glass rase for exhibiting articles in a shop 
or museum ; -glass, a glass case for exhibiting valu- 
able or delicate goods , S. -Sunday, ((*) the Sunday 
before the Oxford Comniemorai ion, on the evening 
of which a kind of Umveisiiy paiadc used to be held 
in the liroad Walk of Christ Chun, h (b) inong artists, 
the Sunday before ‘ sending-m day ’ , -yard, an m- 
closure in wlm h live-stock, machinery, and other 
laige objects are exhibited. 

Show, shew (Jdu), v. Pa. t. showed, 

shewed (fpud). Pa. pple. shown, shewn (pun). 
|( om. WGer. wk. verb: OE. silawian : — 
WGer. *skauutyan, f. OTeut. *<kaii- to sec, 
look. The spelling Uirw (which ong. represents 
a differentiated development of the OE. diph- 
thong Pa) is now rare or individual eve. in legal 
documents. J tL trans. To look at, gaze upon, 
behold, view; to inspect, review; to look at 
mentally ; to ‘ see ', read, find (m a book) -ME. 
II. To cause or allow to be seen or looked at. 
1. trans. To bring forward or display (an object) 
in order that it may be looked at ; to expose or 
exhibit to view ME. b. To display 111 a (speci- 
fied) condition or with a (specified) appearance 
ME. c. To hold up or place (a light) where it 
can he seen (as a signal, to |>oint out the way 
m 1 he dark, etc ) ME. d. To exhibit (a sigh, 
token). 1 ience, in Biblical language, to exhibit 
(a * sign ’ or marvel), to work («i miracle) ME 
e. To display (goods, waies, for sale or in an 
exhibition) ME. L To display, hang out, un- 
fuil (a banner, ensign, etc.) 1470. g. To ex- 
hibit (a spectacle, some interesting object) foi 
the amusement of the public ; to make a show 
of 1500. h. To exhibit threateningly. Hence 
foe. , to make the slightest possible application 
of. 1833. a. To produce or submit for inspec- 
tion. a. To produce (a legal document, etc.) 
for official inspection; to exhibit (something) 
in proof that one possesses it ME. +b. To 
muster (soldiers) ; to make an array of (fighting 
cocks), c .fig. To (be able to) present to (physi- 
cal or mental) view 161 l 3. To let (a person) 
read or examine (a took, writing) ; to bring (it) 
to his notice 1677. 4. To represent in sculpture 
or graphic art 1660. 5. To display deliberately 

or ostentatiously in order to attract notice or 
win admiration 1509. 6. To allow (a part of 

the body) to be seen ME. 7. reft. 'I o appear, 
allow oneself to be seen ME. 6. a. Of plants, 
the seasons, etc. : To bring forth to view (fruit, 
flowers, etc.) ME. b. Of animals or plants* 
T o display (their colouis, beauties, etc.) 1667. 
e. Of a luminous body : To display (its light), 
late ME. 9. To be the means of displaying, 
revealing to sight, or allowing to be seen, late 
ME. b. To be in such a state or position as 
to allow (something) to be seen 1848. xo. To 
have visibly (some external feature or mark) ; 
to have (a part of itself) in a position exposed 
to view 1585. b. Of a list, a recording instru- 
ment, etc. t To be found to indicate 1866. 

1. S. me your tongue — let me feel your pulse 1833 
Phr. To x. one's hand, to display one s cards face up- 
wards ; fig to allow one’s plans or intentions to be 


* (man), a (pass), au (WiV v (c g (Fr. ch*f). 0 (ev*r). di (J, *yt}> 9 (Fr. eau de vie) i (s»t). i (Psych*). 9 (what), pigdfy 
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known. C. * Light him down ' said Sikes. . . * s. him a 
light' Dickbns. f. The chase then shewed Ham- 
burgh colours, and returned the fire Scott. h. To 
press the horse, too suddenly up to the snaflle by 
Showing the whip 1833. a. a. A call by the guard to 
'shew tickets' x866. To have (something) to s. for 
(one's labour, expenditure, etc.), to be able to exhibit 
as a result. To s. u/>, to hand up (a school-exercise, 
etc.), for inspection, b. Earth has not anything to s. 
more fair Wokdsw. 3. I showed Loid Steyne your 
pamphlet on Malt Thackeray. 5. Fools,. .walking 
up and down to shew their new Cloaths 1693. I'lir. 
To t ; off, to display ostentatiously. 6. l J hr. To s. 
one's face, heady etc., joc. to s one's nose , to allow one- 
self to be seen, make an appearance. To s. (a p* r- 
snn) one's heels, a clean or fair pair of heels, to (lee 
(from him). To s. the ele*>en foot {hoof), to betray 
something diabolic or sinister in one’s character or 
motives. To s. one's teeth , to exhibit signs of re- 
sistance or attack. 8. C. The sun.. showed its broad 
disk above the eastei n sea Scott. 9. Very short petti- 
coats, only not showing the knees 18^,0. To. s. off, 
out, to display in relief or by contrast ; to set off, en- 
hance in appearance (rare). b. To s. daylight, to 
have holes or openings through which light can be 
seen. 10. Her planks s. signs of age 1883. b. I Its 
watch showed 7.30 p m. 1910. 

III. To guide another person's sight to (an 
object). 1. To enable a person to discover or 
identify (a visible object) by pointing to it, or 
by conducting him to a place where it can be 
seen. Also, to direct a person's observation to 
the various parts or features of (a country, town, 
building, or any complex object). ME. b. To 
point out or indicate a place where (etc.) 1450. 
9. (With inverted cons’.) To guide or conduct 
(a person) to, into a particular place, room in 
a house, etc., over or through the rooms of a 
house, late ME. 

1 . 1 pray you shew my youth old Shylockes house 
Shaks fig. S. me a cavalry chief like him now that 
Mural is gone Thackekay. To s. (a person) the way, 
to guide him in a lequired direction, by leading or 
accompanying him, or by giving him instruction*. 
To s. (a person) the door, lo older him to leave the 
roojn or house , to turn our of doors. a The grim 
janitor .shewed me into a parlour Smolikit. l’hr. 
To s. up, upstairs, to conduct (a person) upstairs 
To s. out, to take (a person) to the exit door ; to insist 
upon the departure of (a person) from the house To 
s in, to firing (a person) into a house or room To s. 
round, to s. (a *erson) over a place, s. the * sights'. 

IV. To exhibit or manifest by outward signs 
1. To exhibit, allow to be seen (some inward 
quality, feeling, condition, etc.) by one's out- 
ward appeaiance; occas. said of the appear- 
ance. Also with ohj. cl. MIC. 9. To display 
(a quality, condition, feeling, etc ) by one s ac- 
tion or behaviour ME. b. With ob|. cl. t To 
make it plain in regard to oneself {that) ME. 

3. reft. a. With com pi. or inf. : To exhibit one- 
self in a (specified) light or character ; to mani- 
fest or exemplify a (specified) quality, etc., in 
one's behaviour M E. b. Of a quality, condition, 
etc. : To manifest itself; to become evident by 
signs or tokens ME. 4. 7 o display (kindness, 
mercy, courtesy, malice, neglect, etc.) to a per- 
son by one’s acts or behaviour ; to accord or 
grant (favour, honour; a courtesy, etc.) ME. 
ts- To put forth, exert (one’s power, strength). 
Also of things. -1595. b. To offer, attempt 
(resistance) 1634. 

a. He showed all the outward signs of a mind at 
ease Geo. Ei.ior. a. b. In both transactions be 
showed he was no fool (mod.). 3. He shewed fijm 

selfe a fermer frend to Zanzahcr, .then to me 161$. 

4. He is troubled that my wife shows my sister no 
countenance Pkpys. 5. b. To s . fight, to display 
pugnacity or readiness to fight. 

V. To make known by statement or argu- 

ment. 1. To point out, reveal, make known ; 
to make evident or clear, explain, expound M K. 
b. With indirect obj.: To inform, instruct, teach 
(a person) how to (do something). Also with 
ellipsis of the inf. 1567. a* To communicate, 
announce, declare, narrate, state, tell (a fact, 
story, news, etc.) ; to describe, give an account 
of. Now arch. ME. b. To set forth, allege (in 
a legal document). Often in petitionary formulae, 
late ME. e. To state, allege, plead (a cause, 
reason, etc.). Now chiefly in Law . ME. 3. 
To prove, demonstrate (a fact, statement) by 
argument, reasoning, allegation of evidence or 
Instances, experiment, etc. ME. b. With com- 
plementary obj. s To prove, make out (a person 
or thing) to be (something). Also with accus. 
and inC 1563. 4. Of a thing : To be a proof, 

evidence, sign or indication of ME. 5. S. up. 


1883 

a. In school language: To report (a scholar) 
for punishment 1845. b. To disgrace or dis- 
credit by a thorough exposure ; to expose (a 
person’s faults, ignorance, misdeeds, etc.) 1826. 

1. O let me liue, And all the secret* of our campe 
Ik shew Shaks. The consequences of which a little j 
time will shew Evelyn. b. lie shew you how t’ob- 
scrue a strange euent Shaks. Phr. YJ'o s. one's mind, 
to reveal one s thought or intention; to express one’s 
opinion or judgement. t. My mouthe shall shewe 
fouh thy prayse Bk. Com. Prayer. 3. Many argu- 
ments are used to s. f that motion is the source of life 
*875' 4- Nothing showing worse taste than to load 

your plate 1859 5. b. That mathematical mysticism, 

so mercilessly shown up by Berkeley Mill. 

VI. intr. To be seen, be visible, appear. 1. 
To be or become visible ; to make an appear- 
ance ME. b. Of a tiling : To be seen ( through , 
over, under, etc.) something that partly covers 
or conceals it. Also, to be visible as a fault or 
delect. 1842. 9. 'lo appear in public, make a 

display in public. In mod. use chiefly eolloq : 
t o appear in company or society ; to make an 
appearance in an assembly, among guests, etc. 
162%. 3. With complement ( adj . or frA.) : To 

look, seem, appear, arch. ME. b. With adv. 
or advb. phr. To present a (specified) appear- 
ance ; to make a (good, bad, etc.) show, late M E. 
c. To look like. . arch . 1578. 

1. The fire i' r h* Flint Shewes not, till it he stroolce 
Shaks. b. Cut underneath, where it won’t 3. 1832 
I he type shows through the page 1886. He meant 
more by the words than showed upon the fate of them 
Stevenson, a. I believe he never shews till just 
before dinner Trollope. 3. The wood when cut 
showed sound as a bell 1893 b. Beckct nevei 
showed to more advantage than in moments of pei- 
bonal danget 1877. 

With ad vs : S. off: to act or talk for show; to 
lu.ike a deliberate or ostentatious display of one’s 
abilities or ac< omplisbments (eolloq.). S. lip. a. lo 
appear conspicuously or in idler b To become 
prominent, catch the eye. C. To put in an appear 
anre; to be present or 4 turn up' (eolloq). 

Comb . : B.dowil, in ( a> df laying, the act of lav 
mg down one's cards with their faces up; fig. an 
open disclosure of plans, means, etc. (chiefly U J>.) , 
also, an exhibition of a. hievements or possibilities. 

Shower (Jiiu»j, Jcnra-i*), shfi [OK. scur : — 
OTent. *skuros.] 1. A fall of rain, of short 
duration and (usu.) comparatively light. Also, 
a similar fill of sler*t or hail, rarely of snow. 

b. In extended use : A copious downfall of any- 
thing coming or supposed to come from the 
clouds or sky ; in recent use often of meteors, 
late ME. 9. transf. A copious fall or discharge 
of water or other liquid in diops. Often of tears, 
late ME. b. poet. Of light, sound, etc. 1781. 

c. Short for Shower-bahi 1889. d. Pyro- 

techny. A device for producing a shower of 
small slow-burning * stars ', which fall from a 
rocket 1839. 3. fig. A copious or liberal supply 

bestowed ME. b. U.S. eolloq . A large number 
of gilts, usu. of a specified nature, given e.g. to 
a bride ; an occasion when these are bestowed (a 
t .-party) 1926. 4. A copious fall or flight of ob- 

jects, esp. of missiles. Also of blows. OE. 

1. A light s. drifted down the valley 1907. b. 
Meteoric showers 1835 a 'This brought only an 
other s. of tears 1846. b. What showers of gold the 
sunbeams rain ! 1840. 3. Sweet Highland Girl, a 

very s. Of beauty is thy earthly dowei T Wordsw. A 
s. of .letters of hearty congratulation 1888. 4. They 

were received with a s of siones Macaulay. 

Comb . : S. -cloud, a cumulo-nimbus cloud. 
Shower (Du*ai), sb . 2 [OE. sefawete scout, 
watchman, f. sefawian to Show. Later, f. 
Snow v . 4- -KR kl i. One who shows, points 
out, or exhibits ME. +9. Something which 
shows ; an indicator -16 68. 

1. The breeders of Hereford.* have always been keen 
showers 1868. a. The second [finger] is cal‘d..thc 
shewer, or pointer 1668. 

Shower (Jou*r, Jciirai). v. 1573. [f. 

Shower j^. 1 ] x. intr. To rain in a shower, or 
in showers. Chiefly itnpers. a. To fall down 
in a shower or showers, or as a shower of rain 
158a. 3. trans. To pour down or discharge in 

a shower or showers ; to send down or pour 
out In abundance and rapidly 1583. 4. To 

water with or as with a shower ; to wet copiously 
with rain or with water in drops or spray; 
transf. to cover or strew as with rain 1667 
1. ft showered all afternoon and poured .. all 
night Stevenson, a. Tea res from her eies did s. 
1601. fig . It rain'd downa Fortune showring on 
your head Shaks. J. They showered him with 
special honours ( U.S.\ 4. When God hath ahowrd the 
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earth Milt. Ladies. .bright In silks, with spangles 
shower’d Krays. 

Shower-bath. 1803. A bath in which 
water from above is poured in a shower upon 
the person. Also an apparatus for producing 
such a bath. 

Showery (Jhu-'ri), a . 1591. [f. Shower 

sb . 1 +-Y Vj 1. Raining in showers; characterized 
by frequent showers of ruin. 9. Causing or 
producing showers; bringing showers 1697. 
3. Pertaining to. produced by, or resembling a 
shower or showers 1667. 

a. *Tis not s. south, nor airy wester 1871. 3. 

Colours of the showric Arch Milt. Hence Showeri- 
ness. 

Showing iij\ vbl. sb. OE. [f. Snow 
v. +-ING \ ) 1. The action of Show v. ; with 

pi., an instance of this. 9. Manner of putting 
a case ; in phrases on this s m , on one's own s., 
etc. 1857. 3. A statement or presentation of 

figure*,, accounts, or the like. Chiefly l/.S. 
i8b8. 4. U.S. An appearance or display of a 

specified kind 1890. 5. Outward appearance 

{arch, or Obs.) Mis. 

4. Phr. To make a (good or bad) s. 

tShow*ish,tf. Common in the r8thc. 1671. 
[f. Snow sb. + -ish.J -= Snowy a. -1768. 
Showman (Jrjuiiurn). 1734. [Snow 
One who exhibit* or is proprietor of a show. 

Showmanship. 1859. The art of being 
a showman ; transf the capacity lor exhibiting 
one’s wares, capabilities, eic. 

Show-place. 1579 +1. A place for pub- 
lic shows or spectacles; a thealie. (Used as 
ir. Btarpov, cinus, etc,) -1^47. 9. A place 

(e.g. a large mansion or estate) which is regu- 
larly exhibited to visitois 1817. 

Showroom. 16 1 6. [f. Snow rb.~\ 1. 

\ room used for the display of goods or mer- 
chandise. 9. pi. The rooms in a large mansion 
which aie regularly shown to visitors 1863. 
Showy (Jiffwi), a. 1712. [f. Snow sb + 

-Y 1 . ) Characterized by show. a. Of visible 
objects : Presenting an imposing or striking 
.ippearancc; making a good display, b. Of 
immaterial things, qualities, etc : Brilliant, 
striking. * effective ’. Of persons: Displaying 
brilliant talents, etc. 1728. 

a. I n I prior but s. wntihcs 1842. b. Forming friend- 
ships with every shewy adventurer that comes in your 
wav 1782. Hence Showi-ly adv., -ness. 

Shrag (Jrseg), sb. Obs , exc. dial. 155a. 
[Cf. Sen AG A twig ; a branch lopped off 

So Shrag v. trans. to lop, prune 1410. 
Shrapnel (Jrsc-pnfl), sb. 1804. [f. name 

of Gen. H. Shrapnel, its inventor.] A hollow 
projectile containing bullets and a small burst- 
ing charge which, when fired by the time fuse, 
bursts the shell and scatters the bullets in a 
shower. Also s. shell . 

Shred ( jied), sb. [OE. * serf ad, serf cute , f. 
OTeut. *skrauit~ (: skreud-, skrud-) to cut. Cf. 
Scrf.kd x. A fragment cut or bioken off ; 
a strip; a scrap. 9. In OE. pi Parings (of 
fruit, etc.) ; in mod. use, a narrow strip (of peel, 
vegetable, root, etc.) shaved so thin that it curls 
OE. 3. A fragment or strip of textile material 
cut or torn off ; a small piece of cloth, a frag- 
ment of clothing ; pi, scanty or ragged gar- 
ments. late ME. b. transf. (of cloud, mist, 
etc.) 1834. 4. A length or end of gold or silver 

thread or lace. arch. 1450, 5. A fiagment, 

small piece, scrap (of something immaterial) 
late ME. 

3. Her clothes became ragged, and she mended 
them with shreds of any colour 1850. Phr. Of shreds 
(and patches), made up of rags or scraps; hence 
alius ; A King of shreds and patches Shako. In, 
into shreds , in or into small fragments. To tear to 
shreds , to rend into small pieces ; also fig. to destroy. 

Shred ( [red), v . Pa. t. shredded, pa. pple. 
shredded, shred. [OE. scriadian f. OTeut 
+skravd-\ see prec.] ti. trans. To rid (a tree, 
vine, vineyard) of superfluous growth ; to prune 
-1763. fa. To lop off (branches), esp. in 
pruning -1725. tb. To cut or strip off j to cut 
(a piece) from or out of -1823. 3. To cut or 
tear into shreds or small thin strips or slices, 
late ME 4. To divide into small portions 1660. 
b. intr. To be reduced to shreds 1646. 5. 

trans. To cut in two, sever, as with scissors ; 
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chiefly with ref. to severing the thread of life. 
Now rare . 1565. 

3. S. very fine a pound of suet 1756. Machinery 
fbi washing and shredding rags xSgo. 4. Indivisibles, 
such as can’t be shread 1674. 5. When ye s. with 

fatall knife His line Spenser. So Shr*eading vbl. 
sb. [OE. serdadung), fpruning or lopping of trees ; 
corner, a fragment j a shred (now rare)', fpl. 
collect, ting, prunings or loppings of trees. 

Shred-pie. Hist. 1580. [prob. f. shred, 
ppl. a. of Shred v.] A mince-pie. 

Shrew (Jr/ 5 ), sb. 1 [OE. seriawa , serkwa, 
not found elsewhere in Teut.] Any of the 
small insectivorous mammals belonging to the 
genus Sorex or the family Soricidse, much re- 
sembling mice but having a long sharp snout ; 
a Shrewmouse. 

Shrew (Jr/ 5 ), sb* and a. ME. [perh. a fig. 
use of prec., with ref. to the superstitions as to 
the malignant influence of the animal.] +1. A 
wicked, evil-disposed, or malignant man ; a 
mischievous or vexatious person ; a rascal 
villain, spec . the Devil -1650. *|*a. A thing of 

evil nature or influence ; something trouble- 
some or vexatious -1620. 3. A person, esf. 

(now only) a woman given to railing or scold- 
ing or other perverse or malignant behaviour ; 
freq. a scolding or turbulent wife ME. 

x. Such as were ahrewes to their wiuess Dkkker. 
a. Enmitie, hatred, and ill will is a ». 1630. 3. To be 

a fchrewe in the kitchin, a saint in the Church 1589. 

fB. adj . ** Shrewd (in various senses) ; 
wicked, evil-disposed ; shrewish -1638. 
fShrew, v. Also ’shrew. ME. [app. f. 
prec. ; cf. Besiirew v.] trans. To curse ; 
— Beshrrw 2. -1668. 

O vile proude cherl I shrewe his face Chaucer. 

Shrewd ( Jr«d), a. [ME. skrewede , f. 

Shrew Cf. crabbed, dogged j x. 

Depraved, wicked ; evil-disposed, malignant. 
Also, malicious, mischievous, dial. tb. Of 
children : Naughty -1645. tc. Of animals : 
Bad-tempered ; vicious, fierce -1630. fa. Of 
material things ( esp . animals) : Mischievous, 
hurtful ; dangerous, injurious -i6at. +3. Of 
things : Of evil nature, character, or influence 
-1678. tb. Of reputation, opinion, meaning: 
Evil, bad, unfavourable -1664. tc. Poor, un- 
satisfactory -1616. +4. Of events, affurs, 

conditions : Fraught or attended with evil or 
misfortune ; having injurious or dangerous 
consequences j vexatious, irksome, hard ; (of 
a task) difficult, dangerous -1821. +5. As an 

Intensive, qualifying a word denoting something 
in itself bad. irksome, or undesirable : Grievous, 
serious, ‘sore’ -1819 +6. Of persons and 

their actions: Severe, harsh, stern -1654. 7. 

Of a blow, etc. : Severe, hard. arch. 1481. 

8. Of a weapon, pain, etc. : Sharp, piercing, 

ke^n. arch. 164a. +9. Of a sign, token, etc. : 

Of ill omen ; hence, strongly indicative (of some- 
thing unfavourable) -1732. 10. Of a piece of 

evidence : Hard to get over, * awkward ’. arch. 
1606. +11. Given to railing or scolding; 

shrewish. Also of language. -x66i. 12. tCun- 

ning, artful. Now only : Clever or keen-witted 
in practical affairs ; astute, penetrating, or 
sagacious m action or speech 1520. b. Of 
action, speech, etc. : tCunning, artful ; charac- 
terized by penetration or practical sagacity 1589. 
13. Of a suspicion or guess : Coming 'danger- 
ously' near to the truth of the matter x 588. 

t. That shrew’d and knauish spirit CaPd Robin 
Good -fellow Shaks. Phr S. turn, a mischievous or 
malicious act ( arch .) ; t» piece of misfortune, an acci. 
dent. b. L. L. L. v. ii. 1a. a. An Ant.. is as. thing, 
in an Ore ha d, or a garden Bacon. 4. Ah fowlc, 
shrew'd newes Shaks. 5. That is a a. loss Scott. 
7. Me thought hee made a s. thrust at your Belly 
Shaks. 8. advb. The ayre bites s. I it is an eager 
and An nipping winde Shaks. 9. When a man is 
against reason, it is a 0. sign reason is against him 
Bkkkkley. ii. His curst and s. wife Covkrdalc. 
S. words are sometimes improved into smart blows 
betwixt them Fuller. is. A s. observer 1867. A 
woman of a. intellect and masculine character 
1880. 13. 1 have a s. idea that it is a humbug 

Thackeray. Hence Shrew*d-ly adv., -neat. 
Shrewish (JriPiJ), a. late ME. [f. Shrew 
sb . 2 + -ish. J ti. Wicked, malignant -1481. a. 
Of a woman : Having the character or disposi- 
tion of a shrew ; given to or characterised by 
scolding 1565. b. In wider sense: Ill-natured, 
Ill-tempered ; cross-grained 1596. 

9 , Shec was a s. snappish bawd , that ypld bite off a 
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mans nose with an answers Nashs. Hence Shrew*- 
iah-ly adv., -ness. 

Shrewmouse ( JnPmaus). pi .mice. Also 
hyphened and as two words. 157a. * Shrew 
sb} (See Mouse sb. Lib,) 

Shrewsbury (Jr£*z-, Jr?u*zb3ri). The name 
of the county town of Shropshire, used attrib . 
S. cake , a flat round crisp biscuit-like cake. 

Shriek (Jrfk), sb. 1590. [f. next."] An act 
of shrieking ; a shrill, piercing, or wild cry ex- 
pressive of terror or pain. Also, an utterance 
of loud high-pitched laughter, b. Applied to 
the wild cry of birds, etc. 1765. c. The loud 
high-pitched piercing sound produced by an 
instrument of music, thd" whistle of a locomo- 
tive, etc. 1599. d .Jig. A hysterical exclamation 
18S3. 

whose mournfull cryes and shreekes to heaven 
ascend Kyd. d. Virtuous shrieks of* flattery *, 1 mean- 
ness . . and so forth Kingsley. 

Shnek (Jrfk), v. 1567. [Cf. Shrike v.'] 
1. mtr. To utter a loud sharp shrill cry. a. of 
a human being in terror or pain ; also, said of 
loud high-pitched laughter 1577. b. of the 
characteristic cry of certain animals 1567. c. 
of inanimate things X596. a. trans. To utter (a 
shriek) ; to utter (words) with a shriek or shrieks 
1592. 3. To bring (oneself) into a certain con- 

dition by shrieking 1642. 

x. Ghosts did shrieke and squeals about the streets 
Shaks. b. The Owle shriek'd at thy birth Shaks. 
C. The winter wind, which shrieks through the bare 
branches Kuskin. 3. l..shriekt my self awake 164a. 
Hence Shrie'ker, one who shrieks or utters a shriek. 
Shrie*k-owl. Now rare. 1567 . [f. prec. 
+ Owl sb. I The screech-owl. 

Shrieval (J.rval), a. 1681. [f. shrievc, 

obs. var. Sheriff + -al.] Of or belonging to 
a sheriff. 

ihrievalty (JVf v&lti). 150a. [f. as prec. 

ally, repr. OF. -a lie (F. - aut /) : — I,. - alitatem , 
as in admiralty, etc.] The office or dignity of 
sheriff; a sheriff 's jurisdiction or term ol office. 

Shrift (Jrift), sb. Now arch, or Hist. [OE. 
serif t. vbl. n. f. Shrive v. J + 1. Penance im- 
posed by the priest after confession, -late ME. 

In certain contexts *= absolution OE. fa. 
A confessor -1638. 4. Confession to a priest ; 

auricular confession ; also, the sacrament of 
penance OE. 5. An instance of this ; a con- 
fession on a particular occasion ME. 6. Con- 
fession {of sin or wrong) ; admission {of guilt ) ; 
revelation {of something private or secret) ME. 

«. 1 need no other s. Than mine owne conscience 
163?. 4. To come, go to s., to resort to confession, 

k the ministry of a priest in the sacrament of 
lance. fi. Phr. To make one's /., to hear a s. 
Short /., ong. a brief space of time allowed for a 
Criminal to make his confession before execution ; 
hence, a brief respite ; to give short s. to. to make short 
work of. Hence Shrift v. trans. to shrive (rare). 

Shri'ft-fa ther. Obs. exc. arch. ME. [f. 
Shrift sb. +■ Father sb . ] A confessor. 
Shrike fjraik), sb. 1 Obs. or dial, late ME. 
[i Shrike tl] - Shriek sb. 

Shrike (Jraik), sb . 2 1544. [app. repr. OE. 
scric , serfe (glossing L. tardus), perh. used 
gen. for birds having shrill cries.] Any of the 
birds of the numerous species of the family 
Laniidx, characterised by a strong hooked and 
toothed beak ; the majority of them are insecti- 
vorous, but several species, as the (Great or 
European) Grey Shrike, f.antus excubitor, prey 
upon mice and small birds. b. Applied to 
similar birds of other families (e.g. Prionopidx), 
e.g. Cuckoo, Drongo, Swallow s. 

Shrike (Jraik), v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
("perh. repr. an OE. * scrican (cf. prec.).] - 
Shriek v. fOf birds : To pipe. 

Shrill (Jril), sb. 1591. [f. Shrill v .] A 
shrill sound, cry, whistle, etc. 

Shrill (Jril), a. and adv. [ME. shrillt , re- 
lated to LG. tchrell of sharp tone or taste.] 
A. adj. x. Of voice, sound 1 Of a sharp high- 
pitched piercing tone, late ME. a. Emitting 
or producing a sound of this kind 1508. a. 
Characterized or accompanied by sharp high- 
pitched sounds 1725. 4. transf. Keen, sharp, 

pungent; poignant x6o8. 

x. The a Matin Song Of Birds M ilt. a. The first 
latum of the cock's s. throat Cowpbr. Churl and 
noble, fair lady and s. fish-wife 1866. The bbutt of a 
a. bugle Scott. 3. Let winds be s., let waves roll 
high Byron. 
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B. adv. With a shrill voice or tone ; shrilly. 
Now rare. ME. b. Qualifying a ppl. adj. used 
attrib. (usu. with hyphen) 156a. 

Through the high wood echoing a Milt. b. The 
..s -piping reed Morris. Hence Shri'lUah a. 
ShrWly a. (poet.) and adv. ShrMlneaa. 

Shrill (Jril), v. ME. [(. Shrill a. Cf. 
G. schrilien.j t. intr. Of a voice, cry: To 
sound shrilly. Hence of noises, the wind, or 
the like, or a place echoing with round, a. To 
speak, cry, or sing with a shrill voice ; to make 
a shrill noise 1440. 3. trans . To utter, give 

forth (a sound, cry, words) in shrill tones ; to 
exclaim or proclaim with a shrill voice 1595. 

1. A wind, that shrill* All night in a waste land 
Tennyson. Itreake we our pypes, that shrild as lowde 
as Larke Spenser. The Oiuell shrill*, the Ruddui-k 
warbles soft Spenser. 3. Harke..How poor Andro- 
inache shrils her dolour forth Shaks. 

Shrimp (frirop). ME. [prob. cogn. w. 
MHG. (MG.) schrimpen to shrink up.] 1. Any 
of the slender, long tailed, long-leggetl (chiefly 
marine) crustaceans of the genus Crangon and 
allied genera, closely related to the prawns; 
esp. C. vulgaris, the common s., which inhabits 
the sand on the coasts of Great Britain and is 
an article oi food. 9. A diminutive or puny per- 
son l rarely thing). Chiefly contemft. late ME. 

a. When he was * babe, a cnilde, a anrimpe, Tims 
did he strangle Set pent* Shaks. Hence Shri*mper t 
one who catches shrimps; also, a vessel engaged in 
shrimping. Shri'mplng gerund and vbl. sb. catch- 
ing shrimps. Shrimpish a. diminutive, puny, in- 
significant. 

Shrine (Jrain), sb. [OE. serin , ad. L. scri- 
mum case or chest for books or papers.] fi. 
A box, coffer; a cabinet, chest -1658. 9. The 

box, casket, or other repository in which the 
relics of a saint are preserved. Also, a tomb- 
like erection of rich workmanship, enclosing 
the relics of a saint. OE. b. A receptacle con- 
taining an object of religious veneration ; occas. 
a niche for sacred images 1526. 3. A case or 

casket for a dead body ; also, a tomb or ceno- 
taph of an elaborate kind, late ME- 4- transf. 
That which encloses, enshrines, or screens, or 
in which something dwells, late ME. 5. A 
place where worship is offeied or devotions are 
paid to a saint or deity ; a temple, church 1629 
b. fig. in contexts refnring to the veneration or 
idolizing of some peison 01 thing 1575. 

a. The Miracles at the Shrines and Sepulchres of the 
holy Martyrs 1638. 4. You Jiving powres enclosed in 

stately s. Of growing trees Sidney. 5. Apollo from 
his s. Can no more divine Milt. b. Worshippers 
at the s. of Mammon I 1853. 

Shrine (Jr din), v. ME. [f. prec.] L trans. 
To enclose f relics) in a shrine ; to provide (a 
saint or deity) with a shrine or sanctuary. Now 
rare. 2. 1 o enclose, envelop, engird, as a 
shrine or sanctuary does the body or the image 
of a saint 1577. 8- To enshrine in one’s heart 

or thoughts 1579. 

x. Believe a lioddesi shrin’d in ev’ry ties Pore, 
s. Tb' Almiphtie Father where he sits Shrin'd in 
his Sanctuane of Heav'n secure Milt In painting 
her I shrined her face Mid mystic trees Rossetti. 
3. The man of real genius has tbe feeling of truth 
already shrined in his own breast Hazlitt, 

Shrink (friijk), v. Pa. t. shrank (Jrtrijk), 
pa. pple. shrunk (Jronk). [OE. sermcan ■■ 
MDu. schrinken, Sw. skrynka to wrinkle. J I. 
intr. +1. To wither or shrivel through with- 
drawal of vital fluid or failure of strength -1611. 
a. To become reduced in size, volume, or ex- 
tent ; esp. to contract through heat, cold, or 
moisture. Also with up, away. ME. t>. Of a 
textile fabric : To contract when wetted 1483. 
3. To draw the limbs together, bring tbe body 
into a small compass ; to cower, huddle together; 
(of the body) to coutract as with pain, fear, or 
cold ; (of a plant) to shrivel or curl up OE. 4 . 1 n 
immaterial sense ; To be contracted or reduced 
in extent; to be drawn together into certain 
limits 1449. 5. To move backward \ retire, or 

retreat into a cavity, shelter, or place of refuge ; 
to draw oneself or itself in. late ME. 0 . To 
withdraw from a place or position, esp, in a 
secret or furtive manner; to turn aside, away, 
hack, etc. furtively or nimbly ; to slip or slink 
away. Now rare, late ME. 7. To draw bach 
or give way so as to avoid physical contact or 
conflict ; to recoil through physical weakness 
or lack of courage or with abhorrence from 
1513, tb. To give way ; to collapse -i6xd. $$ 
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To refuse or hesitate to act in the face of any- 
thing irksome, grievous, horrible, or distaste- 
ful ; to recoil mentally or morally 1470. to* 
To be a deserter or rebel ; to fall away from 
duty or allegiance, or from a person -1594. 

1. His synewis shronke and withdrew© them Cax- 
ton. a. When a body of water is cooled, it shrinks in 
bulk Huxlby. b. Patent flannel, which does not s. 
in washing 1879. 3* Isaac shrunk together, and was 

silent Scott. 4. Are all thy Couaueau, Glories, 
Triumphes, Spoiles, Shrunk© to this little Measure? 
Shaks. 5. Jorian. .shrunk in and became impenetra- 
ble as a hedgehog Reads. 7. She shrunk back from 
hts grasp Scott. _ b. Cor. v. iv. ao. 8. His herte is 
stablished, he wil not ahrcncke Covbrdals Ps. cxiL 
Opinions which he never shrunk from expressing 
*891. 9. Rick. ffl % v. iii. aaa. 

II. tram . 1. To cause to contract or be re- 
duced in size, volume, or extent ; to cause to 
contract by moisture, heat, or cold ; to cause 
(a limb, sinew, plant) to wither or (the skin) to 
wrinkle. Also with up. late ME. b. spec. To 
treat (a textile material) with water so that it 
may not shrink after it is made up 1856. c. 
Mech. To cause (a piece, e. g. the tire of a 
wheel) to be fixed tightly on (to) another (which 
it is intended to fit) by heating it, slipping it 
into place when sufficiently expanded, and then 
rapidly cooling it 1839. a.To draw (the body, the 
limbs, oneself) into a smaller compass, late ME. 

8- In immaterial sense: To reduce to smaller 
limits or compass 1628. 1*4. To cause to with- 

draw or disappear; to draw in (the horns, the 
claws) ; also with back , up. Hence alius . -1713. 
5. To draw (the head, hand, etc.) aside, back, or 
away in a furtive, ashamed, or retiring manner. 
Now ran. 1489. +b. — Shrug v. 3 -17 20. 

1. To shrink© mine Arme vp like a wither’d Shrub 
Shak& Return Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 
That shrunk thy streams Milt. a. Her body huge 
•lie shrank Morrih. 3. Logical cobwebbery shrinks 
itself together Carlyle. 4. The Libyc Hamnion 
shrinks his horn Milt. 3. b. Pbr. To s. up one's 
shoulder t : to shiug one’s shoulders; (with <*/)to 
regard with displeasure, aversion, or indifference. 
Hence Shrink an act of shrinking or flin<-hing. 
Shri'iiker, one who shrinks or recoils from duty, 
danger, or the like. Shrinking- ly adv. 

Shrinkage (Jrrqked^. 1800. [f. Shrink 
v . -AGK. | t. The act or fact of shrinking; 
reduction in the size or volume of a substance 
or in iterial due to contraction such as is caused 
by heat, cold, or wet. o. The amount of such 
contraction 01 loss in bulk, volume, or measure- 
ment 1862. b. Gun-making, in shrinking on 
hoops or tubes, the difference between the 
inner diameter of the outer cylinder and the 
outer diameter of the inner cylinder 1891. 3. 

Of immaterial things; Diminution or reduction 
In quantity, amount, or size; depreciation or 
decrease in value ; the amount of this 187^. 

3. The failure is attributed to Had debts, s. in the 
value of goods, and the withdrawal of capital 1879. 

Shrive (Jmv), v. arch . Pa. t. shrove 
(Jr.tuv), pa. pple. shriven (Jrrv’n). [Com. Teut.; 
OE. scrifan ; ad. L. senbere to write. ] I. trans. 
In OE. (const, dat.) To Impose penance upon 
(a person) ; hence, to administer absolution to ; 
to hear the confession of. b. absol. or intr. To 
perform the office of a confessor; to exercise 
the ministry of absolution ; to hear confessions 
(rare) OE. 9 .pass. To * take shrift’; to be 
confessed ; to maxc one’s confession and receive 
absolution and penance OE. 3. refi. To make 
one s confession, go to confession, confess ME. 
4. intr. To confess one's sins, go to confession 
ME. tfi. trans. To reveal, disclose -1818. 6. 

To relieve (one) of a burden 1604. 

1. Gin® me leaue To shriue her 1 lest nhee should 
dye vn-a1>solu'd 1633. a. You ought first to bee 
shriven of one of the Monkes 1570. 3. Let me a me 
clean, and die Tcnnybok. 4. And who art thou, thou 
Gray Brother, That I should a to thee? Scott. 6. 
A. .tomb: Such as to look on shrives The heart of 
half its care R, Baiocaa. Hence Shriver, one who 
shrives, a confessor. Shri*ving vbl. sb. shrift. 
Shrivel (jiriVl), v. 1588. [Origin unkn.] 
i. intr. To become contracted and wrinkled or 
curled up, as from great heat or cold. Also 
with up, away, b. transf. and fig. To be 
reduced to an inanimate or inefficient condi- 
tion ; (of a person) to shrink physically or 
mentally 1680. a trans , To cause to be 
shrunk into wrinkles. Often with up. 1608. 

a That his non might be shrivelled with cold 
*798. b* Undeveloped faculties that a for want of 
using 1887. a A fire from hea ven came and shnveil d 

<1 (Cter. K/la). 4 (Fr. prw). B (Ger. M«Uer} 


up Their bodies Shaks. Hence Shri vel sb. some, 
thing shrivelled up. 

Shriven (JriVn), ppl. a. 1846. [pa. pple. 
of Shrive v.\ Confessed, absolved. 

Shroff ( |rpf), sb. 1618. [Anglo-Ind. cor- 
ruption of Pers. saraf ij A banker or money- 
changer in the East ; in the Far East, a native 
expert employed to detect bad coin. Hence 
Shroff v. trans. to examine (coin) in order to ; 
separate the genuine from theDase. Shro'ffage, 
the commission charged for shroffing coin. 
Shroud ( Jrn ud ), sb . l [OE. sertid, {. OTeut. 
+skrud -, lengthened wk.-grade of *skreud- to cut 
(see Shred jA.). J Tz* A garment ; an article of 
clothing; stng. and pi. (one’s) clothes, clothing 
-1638. a. The white cloth or sheet in which 
a corpse 15 laid out for burial ; a winding-sheet 
»57°- Hy association with the black of 
mourning, shroud has received the epithet sable 
I ^37- +3. A place or dwelling which affords 

shelter ; a shelter, esp. one of a slight or tem- 
porary kind -1657. 4. pi. (rarely sing.) A 

crypt, vault. Now Hist. 1549. ffi. Shadow, 
shade ; fig. protection -1611. 6. A thing serving 
as a covering or protection ; a covering, screen, 
veil, 1 cloak , disguise. Now somewhat rhet. 
1558. 7. techn. a. Either of the two annular 

plates at the periphery of a water-wheel, form- 
ing the ends of the buckets 1759. b. A rim or 
flange cast on the ends of tbo teeth of a gear- 
wheel 1797. 

A H:d fair peace be to my sable srowd Milt. Soon 
1 be grave must be your home And your only suit 
a s. Cowprr. 3. Run to your shrouds, within these 
Br.ikes and Trees Milt. 4. A church vnd^r the 
ground, like to the shrouds in Pauls Hakluyt. 5. 
Ant \ Cl. ill. xiii. 71. 6. A grey a of rain sweeping 

up from the westward 1850. 

Comb . : s. -brass, a memorial brass in which the 
deceased is repiesented in bis s. ; -plate *= 7 a. 

Shroud (fraud), sb* late ME. (prob. a 
use of prec.] pi. A set of ropes, usu. In pairs, 
loading from the head of a mast and serving to 
relieve the latter of lateral strain ; they form 
part of the standing rigging of a ship. Also 
collect, sing. b. sing. Any one of these 1748. 
Shroud (fraud), sb. 3 Now dial. 1475. 
Formally identical with Siikoud sb. A , but in 
sense derived from the sense * to cut ’ of the 
root.] a. collect, sing . and pi. Loppings of a 
tr-'e. b. (chiefly pi.) A branch or bough. 

Shroud (fraud), y.l ME. [f. Shroud jiM] 
fi. trans. To clothe; to adorn, deck -1520. 
3. l o give shelter or housing to ; to shelter. 
arch. 1450. b. intr. To take shelter or refuge. 
arch. 1579. +3. To cover so as to protect ; to 

screen from injury or attack; to afford protec- 
tion to -1810. f4. To conceal in a secret place 

or in a secret manner -1642. 5. To hide from 

view, as by a veil, darkness, cloud ; to cover so 
as to coueeal ; to screen, veil, late ME. 6. In 
immaterial sense : To screen from observation ; 
to veil under an appearance or * show 1 ; occas. 
with implication of disguise or concealment for 
an evil purpose, late ME. 7. To put a shroud 
on (a corpse), lay in a shroud ; hence, to pre- 
pare for burial, bury 1577. 8. Mech To furnish 

(a water- wheel, cogs) with shrouds 1834. 

a. Ill waat thou shrouded then, 0 patient Son of 
G>*d Milt. b. 1 will here shrowd till the dregges of 
ihe storme he past Shaks. 4. I’ll shrowde my selfe 
behinde the Arras Shaks. 5. The hills, shrouded 
in grey mist 190a. 6. Its proceedings were impene. 

trably shrouded from the public eye 1838. 7. He has 

been shrowded — full three hundred Year* 1718, 
Hence Shrou’dlng vbl. sb. the action of the vh. 
M*ck. the shrouds of a water-wh<*el. 

Shroud (fraud), vfi local. 1577. ff. 
Shroud id.*] trans . To lop (a tree or us 
branches) ; occas. absol. 

Shrove Monday. 1450- [See Shrove- 
tide.) The Monday before Shrove Tuesday. 
fShrove Sunday. 1463. [See next.] Quin- 
quagesiina Sunday -1843. 

Shro-ve-tide. late ME. [Origin obsc. ; the 
first element is conn. w. Shrive, and refers to 
the custom of being shriven in preparation for 
Ixrnt.) The period comprising Quinquagesima 
Sunday and the two following days, • Shrove ' 
Monday and Tuesday. 

Shrove Tuesday. 1500, [See prec.] The 
Tuesday Immediately preceding Asn Wednes- 
day; often called pancake day +b. alius. A 
time of merriment -i6«. 


Shro-ving, vbl. sb, Obs, exc. dial. 1537. 
ff. shrove- in SHROVETIDE.] The keeping of 
Shrovc-tide ; the merrymaking characteristic of 
this season ; festive rejoicing. 

Shrub 1 (Jrob). late ME. [app. repr. OE. 
scrybb shrubbery, underwood.] 1. A woody 
plant smaller than a tree ; spec, in Bot. a peren- 
nial plant having several woody stems growing 
from the same root. fa. Scrub sb. 1 11. a, 
-1690. 

a. The Gycuits in grace, as well as the weak and 
shrubs Bunyan. 

Shrub 2 (/rob). 1747. [perh. metathetic 

ad. Arab, shurb drink, draught.] 1. A prepared 
drink made with the juice of orange or lemon (or 
other acid fruit), sugar, and rum (or other spirit). 
9. U.S. A cordial or syrup made from the juice 
of the raspberry, with vinegar and sugar i860. 
Shrubbery (Jrn bdri). 1748. [f. Shrub 1 
+ -eky.] 1. A plantation of shrubs; a plot 
planted with shrubs, a. Shrubs collectively or 
in a mass 1777. 

Shrubby (fwbi), a. 1540. [f. Shrub 1 
+ -Y 1 .] 1. Having the habit, growth, or size 

of a shrub 1581. b. In specific names of plants, 
often rendering L. fruttcosus 1597. 9 . Of the 
nature of or consisting of shrubs Z540. 3. 

Covered, planted, or overgrown with shrubs 
1598- 4. Characteristic of a shrub 1776. 

a. A low© shrubbie bogaie wood 1633. 3- Due west 
it rise* from this 1. point Milt. 

tShruff. 1541. [perh. ad. G. sc h roff frag- 
ment of mineral.] Old brass (or copper) -1825. 

Shrug (Jrog), sb. 1460. [f. Shrug ».] +i. 
A tug, pull, shake. 9. A raising and contraction 
of the shoulders to express dislike, disdain, in- 
difference, or the like 1594. 

a. He is a lively man, full of chat, and foreign shrugs 
and gestures Mux D’Arblay. 

Shrug (Jrpg), v. late ME. [Origin obsc.] 
1. intr. To shiver; to shudder for cold or fear. 
Now rare or Obs. a. To raise (and contract) 
the shoulders, esp. as an expression of disdain, 
indifference, disclaiming responsibility, etc. 
1450. 8- trans. To raise and contract (the 

shoulders) in this way 1547. +♦• intr. (and 

ref.) To move the body from side to side as 
with uneasiness, or as a gesture of joy or self- 
satisfaction ; to fidget about -165a. 5. To 

jerk, pull or tug up. US. 1807. 

I. He will be chill, and s. for cold 1580. a. I was 

S uite shocked for her, and could only a. in dismay 
Imk D’Akblay. 3. He.. shrugs his shoulder when 
you talk of Securities Steals. 

Shrunk (Jrmjk), ppl , a. 1530. [pa. pple. 
of Shrink v.] Contracted or reduced in size ; 
drawn together into a smaller compass. (Now 
rare in attrib. use.) So Shru*nken ppl. a. OE. 

I< Shuba (Jirba). 1591. [Russ.] A fur gown 

or greatcoat. 

Shuck (Jrk), sb. Chiefly dial, and U.S. 
1674. (Origin unkn.] 1. A husk, pod, or 
shell ; esp. the outer coverings or strippings of 
Indian corn, chestnuts, hickory nuts, etc. b. 

'I he shell of an oyster or clam 1881. 9. As a 

type of something valueless 1847. 3. pi. As an 

interj. of contempt or indifference 1885. 
Shuck, v . U.S, 1819. [f. Shuck *£.] 
trans. To remove the shucks from (corn, etc.) 
Shu*cker, one who shucks oysters or clams. 
Shudder (Jxrdw), sb. 1607. [f. next.] An 
act of shuddering ; a convulsive tremor of the 
body occasioned by fear, repugnance, or chill. 
Phr. To gilt* on* the shudders. 

Shudder (Jzrdai), v. [ME. shod(d)re y fre- 
quent. f. the root *sk&d- to shake (see -BR ■!.] 
i, intr. To have a convulsive tremor of tne 
body caused by fear, abhorrence, or cold ; 
hence, to tremble with horror or dread, a. To 
move tremulously, vibrate, quiver 1849. 

1. I shuddered, and drew involuntarily back, when 
.1 raw Mr. Burks Mux D’Arhlay. My mind 
shudder* when I think of her awful, awful situation 
Thackkray. Hence Sbtl*dderingly ad v. 

Shuffle ( jtrfl), sb. 1698. [f. next.] +L 
A shifting from one place to another ; an inter- 
change of positions -1692. a. A trlokv ex- 
change or alternation (of arguments, expedients, 
etc.) 1641. 3. An evasive trick, evasion, subter- 
fuge 1698. 4. Movement of the feet along the 

ground without lifting them; a gait charac- 
terized by such movement X847. 5. A dance 
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of a rude kind, in which the feet are shuffled 
along the floor 1659. 6. The act of shuffling 

playing-cards; also ellipt. (a player's; turn to 
shuffle 1651. 

x. The unguided agitation and rude shuffles of Mat* 
ter Brntlky. a. Life becomes a mere s. of expedients 
i860. 3. You’ll answer it now, yes or no, plain word 

and no s. 1843. 4. The bear dancing him from side 

to side in its heavy s. L. Hunt. 3. Double s. : one 
in which two movements of the same kind are made 
by each foot alternately; also fig. 

Shuffle ( fWT), v. 153a. [ad. or cogn. w. 
LG. schuffeln to walk clumsily or with dragging 
feet ; frequent, f. Teut. root *skuf - {skub ) to 
Shove.] i. intr. To move the feet along the 
ground without lifting them, so as to make a 
scraping noise ; to walk with such a motion of 
the feet ; to go with clumsy steps or a shambling 
gait. Also said of the feet. 1598. b. To move 
restlessly or fidget in one s seat 1881. c. tram. 
To move (the feet) along the ground or floor 
without raising them 1576. d. To perform (a 
dance or a dance-step) with a shuffle. Also 
absol. or intr. 1818. a. To manipulate (the 
cards in a pack) so as to change their relative 
position. Formerly freq. in allusive use, to s. 
the cants -* to manipulate matters. Also absol. 
and intr . 1570. 3. To push along, about, or 

together in a disorderly mass or heap, or in a 
manner suggesting the shuffling of feet 1567. 
4. To huddle or jumble together indiscriminately, 
incongruously, or without order. 1570. 5. To 

smuggle (a thing) in or into (something else) ; 
to thrust in somehow or other 1565. i*b. To 
remove, put aude or away in a hurried, secret, 
or underhand manner -1754. c. To bring, put, 
or thrust into or out of a position or condition 
in a haphazard, underhand, or shirking manner, 
or by rough-and-ready means 1628. d. To t. 
off' to get rid of evasively ; to shirk (a duty or 
obligation) 1601. 6. intr. or reft. To get in, 

into, or out of a position or condition, by some 
means or other, in an underhand, shifty, or 
evasive manner 1565. b. To s. hover, through : 
to perform huiriedly or perfunctorily, get 
through somehow 1656. +c. To make scram- 
bling efforts, scuffle *- 1625. 7. To act in a 

shifting orevasive manner; to shift one’s ground 
in argument, etc. ; to make use of deceitful 
pretences or shifty answers 1598. t8. To s. up, 

to get or put together hastily or in a perfunc- 
tory manner -1659. 9. To put (a thing) off 

from one to another, or upon a person 1612. 
10. To shift from one place to another; to 
move about this way and that 1694. xi. To 
put (a thing) into a receptacle, put or take (a 
thing) on, off, etc. in a clumsy or fumbling 
manner 1694, b. intr. To get into an article of 
clothing in a clumsy or fumbling manner 1865. 

1. The Bear.. shuffling aIon~ at a strange Rate 
Dk Foe. a. [TheyJ had shuffled their cards so <-un- 
ningly as to be out of the reach of law 1643. They 
draw, they sit, they s., cut and deal Ckabbb. 4. 
When Lots are shuffled in a Lap, Urn, or Pitcher 
1685. Good Hays, bad Days so shuffled together 
Lamb. 5. b. Her Mother . .hath appointed That he 
shall likewise s. her away Shaks. c. Thus was he 
shuffled into your father’s Employment 1729. d. 
When we have shufflel'd off this moriall coile Shaks. 
6 He shuffles out of the conseciuenccs by vague., 
charges of undue influence 1887 D. The service. . was 
shuffled through. .coldly and unfeelingly W. Irving. 
C. Your life, good Master, Must s. for it selfe Shaks. 
7. I.. am fame to s. : to hedge, and to lurch Shaks. 
9. Is he trying to s. off guilt from his own shoulders ? 
1875. rt. He shuffled off his slippers at the threshold 
Disraeli. Hence Shu’ffler, one who acts in a shifty 
or evasive manner ; one who shuffles cards. Shu'f* 
fling vbt. sb. (in various senses). 

Shuffle-board : see Shovel-board. 

Shu -filing,///, a. 1596. [f. Shuffled. + 
-lN(i a . } x. That shuffles in walking. ! lence, of a 
walk, pace, gait: Consisting of or characterized 
by a shuffle. 9. Of persons : Given to shifty or 
evasive action or behaviour 1616. b Of action, 
conduct, speech : Evasive, shifty 1644* 

Hence Shu’ffiingly adv. 

Shun ( Inn), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. shunned 
(Jrnd). [OE. scunian wk. vb., not found in 
other Teut. langs. ] fi. tram. To abhor, detest, 
loathe -ME. fo. To seek safety by conceal- 
ment or flight from (an enemy, his pursuit, etc.) 
•1638. tb. To evade (a blow, missile) -1667, 
3. To avoid (now always to avoid persistently 
or habitually) from repugnance, fear, or caution ; 
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to keep away from t to eschew, abstain carefully 
from ME. 4. To escape (a threatened evil, an 
unwelcome task). Now rare or Obs. ME. +5. 
intr. To shrink back physically ; to move or go 
aside (so as to escape or evade some person or 
thing) ; to fly (from an enemy, etc.) ; also with 
aside, away -1600. 

a. b. I forewarn tliee, a. His deadly arrow Milt. 
I would say, s. late hours Berkeley. The tim’rous 
re.. Scarce shuns me Cowfkr. They rode on all 
day, shunning towns and villages Macaulay, trans/. 
Scarcity and want shall s. you Shaks. 4. No man of 
woman horn Coward or brave, can s. his destiny 1870 
Hence Shu*nleaa a. that cannot be shunned. 
'Shun 1 Abbrev. of attention / as a word of 
command. 

Shunt (Jtmt), sb. 1849. [f. next.] I. An act 
of shunting 1884. a. Electr. A derived circuit 
introduced to diminish the current flowing 
through the main circuit ; esp. a resistance coil 
connected in parallel with a dynamo, etc. ; 
more fully s. circuit, coil 1863. b. Telegr. A 
device for diverting the current from one line to 
another ; a switch 1878. 3. Railways. A switch 

1842. 4. Ordnance. Short for s. rifled gun, also, 

a curve in the rifling of a shunt rifled gun 1864. 
■. In s„ connected so as to form a multiple current. 
attrib. and Comb.\ a. dynamo, as. -wound dynamo; 
9. line, road, a railway siding; .rifling, a method 
of iiflmz cannon 50 llialthe projectile undergoes a *. 
or latcial change of position in the process of loading ; 
so j. (rifled) gun, etc.; -wound a having the s. cir- 
cuit wound in parallel with the main circuit. 

Shunt (J/>nt), v. ME. [Origin obsc. ; peril, 
a denv. of Shun v. ] +1. intr. To start or go 

aside (so as to avoid some person or thing) ; to 
shy ; to hang back -1550. a. tram. To shove 
or push aside or out of the way. Also intr. of 
a thing, to move from its proper position, to 
give way. Chiefly dial. 1706. 3. To move (a 

train or some portion of it) from the main line 
to a side-track or from one line of rails to 
another ; also to move back 1849. b. fig. To 
side-track ; also, to get rid of 1858. 4. tntr. 

I o move off the main line ; to move from one 
line of rails to another 1851. 5. Electr. To 

divert (a portion of an electric current) by 
means of a shunt ; also, to divert current fiom 
(a galvanometer) 1873. 

3. b. Practically, General Ped is not shunted, but 
shelved 1858. Hence Shu nter, a railwayman who 
shunts trains; n mechanic d dev ice to facilitate shunt- 
ing; ( slang ) an able organizer. 

Shush, red u pi. var. of Sir ini. ; also (by 
contact with hush) as vb., to hush, be silent. 

Shut (Jm), sb. 1460. [f. next.] I. Some- 

thing which shuts off or closes up ; esp. a hinged 
or sliding door or plate for closing an aperture, 
a. The action, time, or place of shutting. 
Chiefly foet., the close (of day), the closing in 
(of evening). 1667. 3. A join, mend, splice; 

a weld, the line of junction of two pieces of 
welded metal 1721. 

■ When the chill rain begins at s. of eve Keats. 3. 
Cold s., an imperfect weld due to chill; an imperfec- 
tion ill a casting, caused by the flow of liquid metal 
on a chilled surlace. 

Shut r. Pa.t. and pa. pple. shut. [OE. 
icyitan : — prehisL *skuttjan , f. *skut-, wk. 
grade of the root of Shoot v.~] ■fi. trans. To 
put (a lock, bar, bolt, etc.) in position so as 
to fasten a door, etc. -1633. fa. To fasten (a 
door or aperture) with a lock or bar- 1825. 
3. To bring (a door, pate, window, lid, etc. ) into 
the position in which it closes the aperture 
M E. b. intr. for reft. Of a door, etc. : To close 
of its own accord, or by some unseen agency. 
Also, to admit of being shut, or of being shut 
in a specified manner 1470. 4. trans. To close 

(the eyes, mouth) by bringing together the 
outward covering parts. ME. 5. To close by 
folding up or bringing together of parts (e.g. 

! a book, a clasp-kniie, one’s hand). Also mtr. 
for reft, late ME. fl. trans . To weld (cf. Shut 
sb. 3) 1490. 7. To close (an aperture) by pl.icing 
something upon it or bv drawing something 
across it ; to stop up (a road) with obstacles or 
barriers, late ME. 8. To prevent access to or 
egress from (a place, building, etc.) by closing 
the doors or apertures. Now rare exc. in to * . 
a shop. ME. 9. To enclose, secure, or confine 
(a person or thing) in or within a place, build- 
ing, or receptacle ; to put in a place and shut 
the door. Also reft. ME. +10. a. To bar or 


SHUTTER 

exclude (a person) from some possession or en- 
joyment ; to restrain from doing something 
-1719. b. To separate (one thing) from another; 
to cut off from view. Now rare. 1697. xi. To 
set free from, relieve of (something trouble- 
some). Obs. exc. pass. {dial, and colloq.) 1500. 

3. The Gate used to be kept shut 1737. She. .shut 
her own door briskly on bei self Th acker av. trans/. 
Resistance to power, hRH shut the door of the House 
of Commons to one man Burke 4. fig. Toe (one’s) 
eyes to t against, on, to ignore, refuse to recognise 
or consider t That inan is to be pitied who can s. his 
eyes to facts Kingslvy. To s. (one’s) mouth, to cease 
from speaking, to bold one’s tongue ( so (vulgar) to 
shut (one’s) head, face. To s. (another’s) mouth, 
to render unable to speak, reply, find fault, disclose 
secrets, etc. 5. The Scene Shuts Deyoen. She., 
shut the piano 1863 I can’t s. the clasp of my jour, 
nal 1905. 7. They would . . for ever s. the Passage into 
Abyssinia Johnson. 8. Bank. Holiday with the shops 
of London shut 1B86, To s. one’s purse, etc., against, 
10 refuse help to. 9. You s. yourselves within your 
park walls and garden gates Ruskin. 10. b. A turn 
in the road shut them from his sight 1831. «*. Phr. 

To be, get shut of, to s. one's hands o/\ to be rid of, 
free from. 

With ad vs. S. down. a. intr. To be closed with 
a lid ; to tome close down like a lid. Of fog, night . 
To come down and blot out the view, b, trans. To 
dose by lowering, etc. C. To close (a manufactory), 
d. absol. To stop working. S. in. a. trans. To pre- 
vent access to of confine (a person or thing) by shut- 
ting a door, etc. or closing a receptacle. Abo ie /1 
b. To enclose with a barrier, hem in. fc. intr. Of 
the day, evening, etc : To dose in, grow dusk, 
d. To be dosed in (to the view). S. off. a. trans. 
To p» event the passage of ; to cut olT (steam, etc.) by 
the closing of a valve or tap. b. 'I o cut off, separate 
from. S. out. a. trans. I’o exclude (persons, also 
commodities, light, air) from a place, situation, cir- 
cumstances, etc. s to deny (a peison) right of entry to 
a place, etc. b. To screen from view. S. to. trans 
To close (a door); fto shoot (a holt); also intr. 
for reft. S. up. a. trans To place or store away in 
a dosed box or other receptacle ; to keep from view 
or use ; to confine within hounds, b. (a) To confine 
(a person or animal) in prison or some kind of re- 
straint 1 to keep in srclusion ; to hem (a person) round 
in order to prevent his escape. Also, (chiefly refi.) to 
shut the door on (a person within a place, room, etc.) 
to prevent access ; pass, to be closeted with, (b) In 
some games of skill: To surround (the pieces of an 
opponent) so that a move becomes impossible without 
capture, c. To close (an entrance, aperture, etc .) ; to 
pull (a door, window, etc.) to. Also occas. to shut 
permanently (the eyes, mouth). Now r<irr. d. '1 o 
close, prevent access to or exit from (a place, bouse, 
shop, room, etc.) ; Agric. to dose (a meadow) to pas- 
ture, in preparation for a hay crop; to close (a box or 
other receptacle); Naut. to stop the leaks in (a ship). 
To 5. up Shop, see Shop sb e. To close (something) 
hy folding together ; to fold (something) up. Also 
tntr. for rrfi. f. intr Of a person: To bring one’s 
remai ks to a dose (now rare). g. trans. To cause 
(a person) to stop talking, to reduce to. silence. h. 
intr. To shut one’s mouth, to slop talking (colloq. or 
slang). 

Shute (f«t). dial. 1790. [Partly a dial, 
form of Shoot sb., partly a variant spelling of 
Chuik.] 1. A channel or open trough for 
conveying water, esp. to a lower level ; a gutter 
fixed beneath the eaves of a building. n. A 
steep (artificial) channel or enclosed passage, 
down which ore, coat, grain, etc. is ’shot’ to 
reach a receptacle below 1847. 

Shut-eye (Jirtoi). slang. 1919. [f. Shut 
v. | Sleep. 

Shutter (//>• tax), sb. 154a. ff. Shut v. + 
-f.k 1 .J 1. gen. One who or something which 

shuts. 9. spec. a. A movable wooden or iron 
screen, applied to the outside or the inside of 
a window, to shut out the light or to ensure 

rivacy or safety 1683, b. A folding cover 

inged to a picture-frame in order to protect 
the picture from light, dust, etc. 1700. c. Pho- 
togr. A device for opening and dosing th? 
aperture of a lens in order to regulate the 
duration of the exposure 1862. d. Founding. 
A gate or movable partition designed to cut off 
the passage to a mould from tne channel in 
which the molten metal flows 1856. e. pi 
Organ-building. The louvre boards forming one 
or more sides of the swell-box, which regulate 
the volume of sound from the swell-organ 1881 
f. A lid or slide for obscuring the light of a lamp 
or lantern Z910. 

a. a. To put uf the shutters , to bring one’s busl- 
ness to a close for the day or permanently. Hence 
Shu'tter v trans. to close with as.: rqjt. to dose one- 
self is, shut oneself off, with shutters. Shattered 
(Jr- laid) ppl, a. closed or provided with shutters. 
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SHUTTLE 

Shuttle ( f*rt*l), sbA [OE. scytel : — prehiat . 
+skutil~, f. Teut. root +skut - ; see Shoot v.] 
+«. A dart, missile, arrow. OE. only. a. An 
Instrument used in weaving for passing the 
thread of the weft to and fro from one edge of 
the cloth to the other between the threads of 
the warp ME. 3. transf. a. A thread-carrying 
device in the form of a weaver’s shuttle, used 
for knotting, tatting, and embroidery 1767. b. 
A reciprocating tniead-holder in a sewing' 
machine, which carries the lower thread through 
the loop of the upper one to make a lock-stitch 
1846. c. A curved type-bar (in some type- 
writers) guided into position by a race 1911. 
4. A shuttlecock. Also the game. Obs. exc. in 
Badminton . 1440. 5. fa. A trochoid shell, b. 

In full weaver's s., a shuttle-shell, esp. Radius 
volva ; also, the shell of this gastropod. 1750. 

Comb. : a. armature Elect r. an armature shaped 
like an elongated shuttle, the wires being run longitu. 
dmally in grooves; -box, the cavity in the side 
of as. to hold the spindle ; (b) a tray or case ai the 
end of the H.-rare to receive the s. | -race, the ledge 
or track along which the s p&ssrf? ; -shell, a gastero- 
pod of the genus Radius ; -train, a train running a 
short distance to and fro, as on a short branch-line. 

Shuttle (Jirt'l), sb 2 1440. [f. Shut v. + 
-LE.J x. A floodgate which opens to allow the 
flow and regulate the supply of water in a mill - 
stream. Also, a similar gate in a drain. 9. A 
small gate through which metal is allowed to 
pass from the trough to the mould 1858. 

Shuttle (JW’l), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1550. 
ff. Shuttle ji*.'] x. irons . To move (a thing) 
briskly to and fro like a shuttle. Also, to throw 
swiftly. 9. intr . To go or move backwards 
and forwards like a shuttle ; to tiavcl quickly 
to and fro 1823. 

i. A face of most extreme mobility, which he 
shuttles ahout..in a veiy singular manner while 
speaking Canlyi x. 

Shuttlecock ( firt'lkpk), si. 1529. [f. 

Shuttle sb . 1 +■ Cock sb . 1 1 1. A small piece of 

cork, or similar light material, fitted with a 
crown or circle of feathers, used in the game of 
' battledore and shuttlecock and also in bad- 
minton. 9. The game (more fully battledore 
and j.) in which the shuttlecock is hit back- 
wards and forwards between two players using 
the battledore, or by one plaver into the air as 
mmy times as possible wiihout dropping it 
1590. 3. quasi-tf<//. Light, tossed hither and 

thither 1660. 

f. fig. This Reform question ought not to be made 
the s. of party i8sH. Hence Shu'ttlfcCock v. trans. 
to throw, send back wards and forwards or to loss like 
a s.; intr, to move 01 go backwards and forwards. 

Shy (pi), sb* PL shies. 1791. [f. Shy 
v. l \ A sudden start aside made by a horse, etc. 
when it sees an object hat frightens it. 

Shy (pi), sb ' 1 colloq. . V. shies. 1791. 

{ f Shy v . 9 1 x. A quick, jerking (or careless) 
throw, as of a stone, etc. b. Coio-nut s.: a form of 
amusement (with the attendant paraphernalia), 
which consists in throwing balls at coconuts 
1903. 9 . fig. a. A ’ fling ’ at a person or thing 

1840 b. A trial, an experiment ; a ’shot* 1848 

t. Jack-in-the-box - thirc slues a penny Dickkns 

a. b. Have a su at putting the case plainly to me 1881. 

Shy (pi), fl. [OE. scfoh ( rare ) : — OTeut. 
+skeuhwa f. Teut. root *skeuhw - to fear, to 
terrify.] fx. Easily frightened or startled -1648. 

b. d/al.Oi a horse : Skittish ; high-mettled 1787. 

9. Easily {lightened away ; difficult of approach 
owing to timidity, caution, or distrust; timidly 
or cautiously averse to encountering or having 
to do with some specified person or thing 1600. 
3. Eearful of committing oneself to a particular 
course of action; chaty, unwilling, reluctant 
1628. b. Averse from admitting (a principle), 
or from considering (a subject). Const of. 
1641. f4. Cautiously reserved ; wary in speech 
-i6qx. 5. Shrinking from self-assertion; sensi- 
tively timid ; retiring or reserved from diffidence 
bashful 1679. 6, transf. a. Of plants, trees, 

etc. ; Not bearing well 1823. b. U.S. Shoit 
(of), lacking 1895. 7. colloq. or slang (now 

rare or Obs.) a. Of questionable character, dis- 
reputable, * shady ’ 1849. b. Doubtful in amount 
or quality 185a 

a Princes, .are (by wisdome of State) somewhat 
shye of their Successors Wotton. The cattle, .were 
not a of us 1748. Phr. To be or look s. on or at % to 
regard with distrust or suspicion. 3. Be s. of loving 


1887 

frankly Thackeray. Phr. To fight e. t see Fight v. 
4. Meets, for M. 111. ii. ijB, 5. People too s. or too 
stupid to talk 1659- transf S. recesses of the lake I)e 
Quincky. 6. The olant.. seems to be a s. blossomer 
i8j 6. 7. Gambling hells and s. saloons 1008. b. The 
dinner, 1 own, is s., unless I come and dine with my 
friends Thackeray. Sby'-ly adv., -ness. 

Shy (pi), vA 1650. [1. pree.J 1. intr. 

To Like a sudden fright or aversion ; to make 
a difficulty, * boggle' aboiu doing something; 
to recoil, shrink. Now usu. felt os transj . from 
9. Of a horse : To shrink or start back or aside 
thiough sudden fear 1796. 3. To s. off*. to slip 

away in order to avoid a person or thing ; fig. 
to find a means of evasion 1792. 4. tram. To 

shun or avoid 180a. 5. To render timid or 

shy ; to frighten of 1845. 

1. Finding I shied, he left me alone Mme D'Akbi.ay. 
a. 1 he horse shyeii from the hoar Scori. 

Shy (pi), v .' 1 Chiefly colloq. 1787. [Origin 
ol-sc. J 1. tntr. To throw a missile, esp. care- 
lessly or by a jerk. Const, at. a. trans . To 
fling, throw, jerk, toss 1828. 
x To s. at a cow within six feet Dk Quincey. 

Shy lock (prlpk). 1894. The name of the 
Jewish money-lender in Shaks. Merchant of 
l etiue\ lienee alius , an extortionate usurer. 
Shyster (faratai). U.S. slang. 1856. 
Origin obsc J A lawyer who pracliscs in an 
nnpiof'-ssional or tricky manner ; esp., one who 
preys on pettv criminals; hence, any one who 
conducts his business in a tiicky manner. 

Si (s /). 1728. [pei'h. from the initial letters 
of the words .Sancte /ohannes in the sapphics 
quoted under Ut. ] Afus. In solmization, the 
seventh note of the scale. 

Sial (s-aral). 1924. [f. Si(i icon + Ai.(n- 
MINIUM.J Geol. That part of the crust of the 
eaith (lithosphere) represented by the conti- 
nental blocks. 

Sialagogue (sai'&lagpg), sb. and a. Also 
sialogogue. 1785. [a. F., f. Gr. aiaXov saliva 

+ d-ywytSs leading, drawing forth ; cf. Emmena- 
gogul. J Med. A. sb A medicine which pro- 
duces a flow of saliva. B. adj. Inducing a flow 
of saliva 18^5. 

Siamang (sai’Srmeij). 1822. [Malay, si- 

(y)dmang, f. among black.] A species of laige 
ape ( Hylobates syndactylus ), with long black 
hair, found in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. 

Siamese (saiamj z\ a. ami sb. 1693. [f. 

Siam f-ESE.J A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to 
>iam or its inhabitants. 9. 5. twins, two m ile 
natives of Siam, Ch.mg and Eng (1814-1874), 
who were united by a tubular band in the region 
of the waist 1829. b. Twin ; closely connected 
or similar 1833. B. sb. 2. A native of Siam 
1693. 2. The language of Siam 1808. Hence 

Siame'se v . trans to join, unite, or couple, 
after the manner of the Siamese twins. 

Sib (sib 1 ), sb . 1 Now rare. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
sib{b, related to next.] x. Kinship, relationship. 
t2. Peace, amity, concord -ME. 

Sib sib), a . and sbA [OE. sib{b t ■= OFris 
(and Kris.) r»\ Goth.(K»)j*/[/if.J A. adj. x. Re- 
lated by blood or descent. Now chiefly Sc. or 
arih. b. transf. Closely related in some way 
1500. a. Related by blood or kinship to (or 
f with) a pei son M E. B. absol. as sb. a. As fl. 
Kinsfolk, relatives OE. b. A kinsman o: kins- 
woman OE. 

A. 1. The deuyll and she he syb Skflton. B. b. 
Fioin goody, gossip, cater-cousin and s. Browning. 

SLbbens (also -ans, -ins). 1799. Variant 
of Si wens. 

Siberian (saibi«*ri&n), a. and sb. 1719. [t. 
Siberia + -AN.] A. adj. x. Of or belonging to, 
characteristic of, Siberia. 9. In spec, applica- 
tions, as S. crab (apple), dog, pine, etc. 1763. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Siberia 1719. 9 . fl. 

Shares in Siberian gold-mines 1906. 

Sibilant (si'bil&nt), a. and sb. 1669. [a. L. 
sibilant -, sibilans , pres. pple. of sibilare to hiss, 
whistle.] A. adj. x. Having a hissing sound; 
of the nature of, characterized by, hissing, spec . 
in Path . a. Making a hissing or whistling 
sound 1803. 

1. The dry bronchial rhonchns . . includes two vane- 
ties, the s. and sonorous rhonchu* 1833, 

B. sb. A speech-sound having a hissing efiect ; 
a sound of the nature of s. 1832. Hence Si'bi- 
lance (rare), a hissing sound. 


SICILIAN 

Sibilate (8i‘bil*tt), v. Also fsibillate. 
1 6 -,6. [f. ppL stem of I- sibilare .] tntr. To 
hiss ; to utter a hissing sound. Hence Si’bila 
tory (si'bil&tari) a. of the nature of, marked or 
expressed by, hissing. 

Sibilation (sibil?* Jjn). Also fsibill-. 1696. 
[ad. In ft* L. j ibilatw, f. sibilare. ] The action 
of hissing or whistling ; a hissing or whistling 
sound. 

The sharp fitful sibilations of the dry wiry grasses 
I on the barren places 189a. 

Sibilous (srbilas), a. 1768. [f. L. sibilus 

ad| ; +-OUS.J Hissing, sibilant. 

Sibling (si bliq'. 1897. [Modem use of 
OE. sibling relative ; see SlB sbA + -LING. 1 ] 
fl. Children having one or boih parents in 
common. 

Sibyl (si-bil). ME. [a. OF. Sibile, or ad. 
med.L. Sibil la, L. Sibylla , a. Gr. 2/ifoAAa.] 
x. One of various women of antiquity who were 
reputed to possess powers of prophecy and 
divination, (usu. with initial cap.) 9. A pro- 
phetess ; a fortune-teller, witch. (Now usu. with 
a small s.) 1589. 

1. The spirit of deepe Prophetic she hath, Exceed- 
ing the nine Sibyls of old Rome Smaks. a. Thou art 
no Sibil), but fiom fury speak’st, Not inspiration ; 
we reguard thee not i6ja. 

|| Sibylla (sibi li). ME. [L.] * prec. 1. 
Sibylline (si-bilain)* a. and sb. 1579. [ad 
L. Sibyllinus, f. Sibylla Sibyl.] A. adj. 1. 
Pertaining to, uttered or written by, one or 
moie of the Sibyls, (usu. with initial cap.) 9. 
Oracular, occult, mysterious 1817. 3. Excessive, 
exorbitanL (In allusion to the Sibyl who sold 
three books to Tarquimus Superbus at the 
price of the original nine.) 1859. 4. Resembling 
a Sibyl 1837. 

3. My term* are Sybilline 1859. 

B. sb. pi. The Sibylline books or oracles 1875. 
Sibyliist (srbilist). 1605. [ad. late Gr. 
XiBvWtarris ; see Sibyl and -ist.] One who 
believes in the Sibylline prophecies; esp. applied 
to the early Christians who accepted the Sibyl- 
line writings as genuine. 

Sic(sik),a. Sc. and north, late ME. [Re- 
duced form of swik , swtlk ; see Such a.] » 
Such a. 

|| Sic (sik\ adv . 1887. [L. sic so, thus.] A 

parenthetical insertion used in printing quota- 
tions or leported utterances to call attention to 
something anomalous or erroneous in the 
original, or to guard against the supposition of 
misquotation. 

II Sicca (si *k ft). Anglo-Ind. 1619. [a. Pers. 
(Arab.) sikkah a die for coining, the impression 
011 money.] S. rupee , 01 ig. a newly-corned 
rupee, and therefore of full standaid weight; 
latterly, a rupee coined under the Government 
of Bengal from 1793, and legally current till 
1836, of a gi eater weignt than the East India 
Company’s rupee. Also e lit ft. 

Siccative (bi-k&tiv), a. and sb. 1547. [ad. 
late L. stccalivus , f. nccare to dry ; see -ATivtc. ] 
A. adj. Having the pioperty of absorbing mois- 
ture. B. sb. A substance that drie** lip mois- 
ture, esp. as used in oil-painting ; a dryer 1825 
So tSl'ccate v. trans. to make dry. tSicca 
tion, the action or process of drying. 
fSi-ccity. 1477. [ad. L. siccitas , £ siccus 
diy ; see -ity. ] Dryness -1849. 

The 0 . and drinea of its flesh Sir T. Browne. 

Sice (sais), size (soiz). late ME. [a. OF. 
sis (mod.F. six) ; — L. sex six.] 1. The number 
six matked upon dice ; a throw in which the 
die turns up six. a Sice-point. In backgammon, 
the sixth point from the inner end of each table 
1552. +3. slang. Sixpence -1709. 

i. Sice cinque, a throw with two dice turning up six 
and five. Similarly s. quatre , trey, deuce Site-ace, 
stcc ace , a throw' with two dice turning up six and 
one ; also, fa variety of backgammon. 
fSicer. ME. [ad. late L. sicera ClDER.] 
Intoxicating liquor, strong drink -1633. 
Sich(e f obs. or dial. ff. Such. 

Siciliaa (sisi'li&n), a. and sb. 1513. [f. L. 
Sicilia + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Sicily or its inhabitants ; characteristic of Sicily 
or the Sicilians x6ix. 

Sicilian Vespers,..* general Massacre ot all the 
French in Sicily, in the Year xa8a ; to which the first 
Toll that call’d to Vespers was (fee Signal 1798. 
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ti. sb. x. A native of Sicily 1513. f a * *» SICILI- 
AN A (rare) -1728. 

|( Sidliana (sisilia-nft). Also pi. -ane. 1794. 
fit., fem. of Sicilian* Sicilian. ] A dance of the 
Sicilian peasantry, resembling a jig; the music 
for this. 

|| Sicilienne (sisilie'n). r88i. [F., fem. of 

j tcilien Sicilian.] 1. A fine poplin made of silk 
and wool. a. A mohair fabric 1908. 

Slck(sik),a and*/;. [Com.Teut. ; OE. sioej\ 
A. adj. L x. Suffering from illness of any kind ; 
ill, unwell. Now chiefly literary, official (e. g in 
the services), and U.S. fb. Of parts of the 
body: Not m a sound or healthy state -i8ai. 
a. Having an inclination to vomit, or actually 
vomiting 1614. 

t. In this meane while, king Henry waxed sicker 
and sicker Grafton. Jig. Thou lyest in reputation 
sicke Shaks. Phr. S, man, a term frequently ap- 

S licd, during the latter part of the 19th c., to the 
ultan of Turkey, b. At last his Third Finger was s. 
170a. a 0 lend me a bason. I am sicke, 1 am sicke 
B. Jonson. Jig. The noon of summer made The val- 
leys S with heat 1856. 

II. *f*i. Spiritually or morally ailing; corrupt 
through sin or wrong-doing -1738. a. Deeply 
affected by some strong feeling, as sorrow, 
longing, envy, repugnance or loathing, pro- 
ducing effects similar or comparable to those 
of physical ailments OE. b. slang . Disgusted, 
mortified, chagrined 1853. 3. Thoroughly tired 
or weary of a thing 1597. 

1. Hen. VI fl t 11. iv. 204. a Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sicke Prtnt. xiii. 12, The sad heart of Ruth, 
when s. for home She stood in tears amid the alien 
com Kkats. b. How a. he wu when the jury, .gave 
five hundred pounds damages against him 1853. 3- 

The world is s. of such societies 1842. 

HI. 1. Mentally affected or weak. Now rare. 
M E. 9. Of things : Out of condition in some 
respect ; corrupted or spoiled, late ME. 3. Of 
a sickly hue ; pale, wan 159a. 4. Accompanied 

by illness or sickness ; denoting sickness 1593. 
5. a. Appropriated or given up to, occupied by, 
one or more persons in a state of illness, as 
s.-bay, -berth, etc. 1748. b. Of or pertaining 
to, connected with, persons suffering from ill- 
ness, as s. -allowance, •club, - cookery , etc 1595. 

a. Renish [wine], .commonly goes s. in June, if not 
rack d 1703. Jig. The enterprize is sicke Shaks. 3 
Rom . 4- Jul. 11. li. 8. 4. Now comes the sicke houre 

that his surfer made Shaks. 5. &. S.-bay, a place set 
apart in a ship for invalids or wounded men 1846. 

B. absol. or as sb. x. absol. as pi. Those who, 
such as, are suffering from illness OE. fa. A 
person suffering from illness -1799. 3- tA 

disease or illness ; a fit of sickness ; a sickening 
(rare). ME. 

1. Taer is phlsique for the seke Gower. a. Then 
sayd he vnto the sicke of the palsey Tindalr Matt. 
ix. 6 Hence Sixkless a. free from sickness or ill- 
health. 

+Sick, 0. 1 ME. [f. Sick n.] 1. intr. To 

suffer illness ; to fall ill, sicken -1597. a. trans. 
To cause to sicken ; to make ill -1645 
Sick (sik), v . 2 Also aic. 1885. [dial. var. 
of Seek v.] x. tranu Of a dog: To set upon, 
attack. Chiefly in imperative. 1890. a. To in- 
cite or encourage (a person) to attack. Const 
with on adv. or prep. 1885. 

Si*ck-bed. late ME. [Sick a.] A bed 
upon which a person lies ill 
Sicken (sik’n),®. ME. [f. Sick a. + -en 8.1 
1. intr. To become affected with illness, to fall 
ill or sick. Also const, of or with . a. a. To 

feel faint with horror or nausea, to revolt or 
experience revulsion at something x6ox. b. To 
grow weary or tired of a, thing 178a. c* To pine 
with yearning ; to long eagerly 180a 3. trans. 

To affect with Illness ; to make sick 16x3. 4. 

a. To give (one) a sickener ; to make (a person) 
sick or tired of a thing 1797. b. To affect witn 
nausea, loathing, or disgust 1835. c. To reuder 
iamt with fear or horror i8ax. 

x. We a. to >4iun sicknesse when we purge Shaks. 
fiz- Speckl’d vanity Will a. goon and die Milt. a. a. 

1 hate, al>hor, spit, sicken at him Tsnnyson. C. His 
strong heart . . sickened with excess of love Shbllsy. 
3. His fetid breath sickened me 1902. tram/. The 
pool was still ; around its brim The alders sickened all 
the air 1876. 4. &. The Blenheim,, .gave usa respite, 
and sickened the Dons N elson. Hence Si*ckener, 
something which nauseates or disgusts ; an overdose 
Or excess of anything; a sickening experience 
Siakening(st*k , ni9) f /^/.a. 1795. [Lprec. 


vb. +-ING *. ) x. Falling or turning sick. a. 
That causes sickness, nausea, or faintness ; that 
disgusts or revolts ; repulsive, loathsome 1789. 
Hence Sl’ckeningly adv. 

Sicker (si'kai), a. and adv. Now Sc. and 
n. dial. ( OK. steer (rare) ; early Teut. ad. L. 
securus Secure <*.] A. adj. I. 1. Free from 
danger or harm ; secure, safe. a. That may 
be depended on ; certain OE. 3. Firm, un- 
shaken, fast ; stable ME. 4. Indubitable ; ab- 
solutely certain, late ME. 5. Certain of its 
effect; effective ME. II. tx. Having assured 
possession or prospect of something. -1719. 
a. Fully assured or convinced ME. B. adv. 
+1. With security, safely; confidently -1440. 
a. Assuredly, certainly, without doubt MEL. 3. 
Effectively, strongly, firmly 1450. 4. Securely ; 

without risk of failing or shitting 1586. Hence 
Si'ckernesa. the quality or state of being a. 
( Obs. exc. 5c.) 

Si'ckerly, adv. Now Sc. and n. dial, fixate 
OE. sicerlice (f. sicer Sicker <*.).] +x. With 

certainty -1586. a. Without doubt ; certainly 
ME. 3. With assurance ; confidently ME. 
4. Securely ME. 5. In a stable or steady 
manner, late ME. 6. With certainty of result 
MEL. 7. Sharply, severely, smartly 1596. 
s. And sikurly sche was of gret disport Chaucee. 

Si ckish (si-kij), a. 1581. [f. Sick a. + 

-ish. ] x. Somewhat ill or sick; indisposed, 
a. Somewhat nauseating 1817. 

m . A sweet, s. effluvium 1817. Hence Sixkiah-Iy 
adv., -ness. 

Sickle (si'k’l). [OE. sicol , perh. ad L. 
secy la, f. secare to cut. J x. An implement re- 
sembling a reaping-hook, but with a serrated 
cutting-edge. a. Something having the curved 
or crescent form of a sickle ; e. g. a form of 
spur or gaff for a fighting-cock 1459. b. Applied 
to the crescent moon, etc. 1657. c. A group of 
stars in the constellation Leo 188a. 

1. Oft did the harvest to their a yield Gray. a. b. 
Ere the silver s. of that month Became her golden 
shield Tennyson 

Comb . : a. -bill, any of various birds having a highly 
curved bill.e.g. a curlew ; -moon, the crescent-moon ij 
•pod, an Amer. species of rock-cress. Hence Sickled 
(sik’ld) fpl. a. provided with a a. 1 cut by means of 
a a Srckler, a reaper. 

Si ckleworL 1450. [f. prec.] a. The 

scarlet pimpernel b. — Self-heal. -1863. 

Si-ck-listL 1794. [Sick o.] An official list 
of sick persons, esp. soldiers or sailors. Colloq. 
phr. On the s., ill. 

Sickly (si-kli), a. MEL. [f. Sick a. + -ly L] 
1. In a poor state of health; not robust or 
strong. b. Of the mind : Weak, disordered 
1741. a. Of conditions, etc. : Connected with, 
arising from, characterised by, ill-health, late 
ME. +3. Pertaining to sickness or the sick 
-1814. 4. Marked by the occurrence or 

prevalence of sickness ; unhealthy x6oa. 5. 
Causing sickness or ill-health ; producing dis- 
comfort or nausea 1604. 6. Of light, colour, 
etc. : Faint, feeble 1695. 7* Of feelings, etc. : 
Weak, mawkish 1766. 

1. Feeble and a. children *894. t, Ai Complaining 
Life they lead 1704. 3. She at your a Couch will 

wait Swift 4. Tbi» Phy sicke but prolongs thy s. 
dayes Shake 9. Dense gray mists, .enshroud ins the 
pretty village in their a vapours 188a. 6. Tne a 

winter sun was feebly trying to shine 1888. j. Ike 
fastidiousness of a taste 1805. Hence Sixkued a. 
rendered s. or mawkish. SixkU-ly adv., -neaa. 

Sickly (si*kli), 0. 160a. [f. Sickly «.] 
trans, a. To cover over with a sickly hue. 
Chiefly fig. and in direct echoes of Shaks, b. 
To render sickly or pale 1763. 

x. a. The Natiue hew of Resolution Is sicklied 
oYe, with the pale cast of Thought Shake. b. 
Sicklied with age, and sour’d with self-disgrace 1807. 

Sickness (si'knts). OE. [f. Sick a. + 
-ness.J x. The state of being sick or ill ; the 
condition of suffering from some malady; ill- 
ness, ill-health. a. A particular disease or 
malady OE. b. A defect in wines 1674. g, A 
disturbance of the stomach manifesting itself in 
retching and vomiting 1604, 4 .fig. Utter dis- 

gust or weariness 1779. 

x. Noble Anthony, not rickenesse should detain# 
me Shake, a The Causes, .of ev’ry S. that infects 
the Fold Dbydkh. 4. When the spirit is Bore fretted, 
even tired to a of the jangling*, .off the world Lams. 
Si-ck-nurse, tb. i8ai. [Sick a.] A nurse 


who attends upon the sick. Hence Sickmun* 
v. intr. to act as a s. 

fSicle. ME. [a. OF., ad. late L. s iclus, 
a. Gr. altekot, aiy Xor, ad. Heb. sheqel; see 
Shekel.] A shekel -1649. 

[| Sftda (soi'dft). 1 753. [mod.L. , ad. Gr. olbrj 
some water-plant. ] Bat. A genus of malvaceoua 
plants of m woolly or downy character, indi- 
genous to warm climates ; a plant of this genus, 
esp. S rkombifbtia or Queensland hemp. Also 
S.-weed. 

Si-ddow, sl*dder, a. Now dial. 160a. 
[ Origin unkn.] Soft, tender, mellow. Chiefly 
of peas, grain, or other vegetables. 

Side (said), sb. 1 [Com. Tent. ; OE. side. 
Perh. conn. w. Side a., and originally denoting 
the long part or aspect of a thing. ] Lx. Either 
of the two lateral surfaces or parts of the trunk 
in persons or animals, extending between the 
shoulders and the hips; the corresponding 
parts in fishes, reptiles, etc. b. Used with refe- 
rence to generation or birth. (Cf. Loin sb. a b.) 
arch. OE. c. In phrases denoting the effect of 
exertion in speaking (alter L. lalera), or boister- 
ous mirth 1604. a. In phrases denoting close 
proximity to a person (properly to one hand or 
the other). a* by one's s. OE. 3. One of the 
lateral halves of the body of an animal, or the 
part about the ribs, used for cooking. Now 
chiefly in s. of bacon. ME. 

x. His brawny sides, with hairy bristles arm'd 
Shaks. fig. I haue no Spurre To pricke the sides of 
my intent Shaks. C. Laughter holding both his 
sides Milt. a. Let us forth, I never from thy s. 
henceforth to stray Milt. Phr S. by *., close to- 
gether and abreast of each other 1 in later use alae 
of things. 3. A great dish of s. of lamb Pefys. 

II. x. One or other of the two longer (usually 
vertical) surfaces or aspects of an object, ia 
contrast to the ends, or of the two receding 
surfaces or aspects, in contrast to the front and 
back GEL. b. One or other of the bounding 
lines or surfaces of any right-lined figure or 
object late MEL. c. In a rounded, cylindrical, 
or spherical object, a part of the surface having 
a particular aspect OEL. a. T hat part of the 
framework of a ship or boat extending from 
stem to stern between the gun-wale and the 
main-wale or the water-line OEL. 8- ft- The 
slope of a hill or bank, esp. one extending for 
a considerable distance M EL. tb. The outskirts 
of a wood, town, etc. -1750 4. a. The bank 

or shore of a river or water ; also, the land or 
district bordering on a river MEL. b. A surface 
serving to enclose or tiound a space or hollow 
1474. 5. One or other of the two surfaces of a 

thing having little or no appreciable thickness ; 
also, the Inner or outer surface or aspect of e 
thing, late ME. C. ft. A page of a book or 
writing. Obs. or arch. 1530. b. Tanning. Either 
half of a hide which has been cut down the 
middle of the back 1763. 7. An aspect or 
view of something immaterial 1440. 

x. I trow there are but two side* of a long table, and 
two ends 1628. b. The sides of each triangle i86> 
C. Woodpeckers explore the sides Of rugged oaks for 
worms CowrK*. 3. ft. The shatter'd s. Of thundring 
TEtna Milt. 4. a. By the Silver s. Of some cool 
Stream Drydhn. Rivkr*. Ska-, Watkr-j id* : see 
these words, b. Dauid and bis men remained In the 
sides of the caue x Sam. xxiv. 3. g. I know on which 
syde my bread is butt red 156s. 7. The ridiculous ft 

of everyone C ably lb. b. On tne (so-and-so) side, 
rather so-and-so. 

m. 1. Place or direction with ref. to some 
central point; ft point of the compass OEL 
a. One or other direction to either hand of aa 
object, space, or Imaginary line ; the position, 
space, or area Implied In this OEL 3. The 
space lying to either hand of, or in any direction 
from, a specified place, point, etc. late ME. 
4. a In phrases denoting position, movement, 
or inclination away from a central line or point, 
e. g. on or to ones.. Aside. 1386. b. Billiards . 
Direction given to a ball by striking it at a point 
not directly in the middle 1873. 8* A part of a 
place or thing lying in one or other direction 
from a centre or median line, late ME. b. A 
region or district, or the inhabitants of this. 
(Cf. countrywide.) late ME. c. A portion of a 
building set apart for particular persons or 
purposes ME. 6. The Una or limit, on either 
side, up to which something extends ME. 

t.fig. On that s. be multiplied his precautions, and 


m (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cut). j(Fr.chdf). o (cm). oi (/, eye). 9 (Fr. ean dj vie), i (art), s (Psych/). 9 (what), f(grt). 
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•at double watch Macaulay. Pbr. On each or every 
a, on all sides, a. Suppose the beam should dip on 
the wrong s. Cowpkr. Phr. On either or each s., on 
both sides. 3. On the East s. of the Groue Shako, fig. 
On the windy a of Care Shaks. This s., used by 
Europeans and Americans for the side of the Atlantic 
on which they happen to be. Similarly, the other s. 
4, Phr. On the s. (orig. as a subordinate occu- 

pation. g. The other a. a* th City is risen * why stay 
we prating heere ? Shaks. C. The female * side of a 
prison gives more trouble.. than the male 1904. 

IV. x. Used to denote the action, attitude, 
etc., of one person, or a set of persons, in rela- 
tion to another or others ME. b. One of the 
two alternative views which may be taken of a 
question, problem, argument, eta 1597* c. A 
division of a school devoted to a particular class 
of studies 1884. 9. The position or interests 

of one person, party, etc. , in contrast to that of 
an opposing one ME. 8* Kinship or descent 
through father or mother, late ME. 4. One of 
the parties in a transaction, battle, or debate ; 
a political party; a faction, late ME. b. One 
of the parties in an athletic or sporting con- 
test or game of skill. No s., the announce- 
ment of the conclusion of a game of football. 
1545. 5. a. One of the two divisions of a 

choir 1519. b. At Cambridge, a body of stu- 
dents under the supervision of a college tutor 
1852. 

1. I was sorry on my s. for the occasion T had given 
him Stkenk. b. There are two sides 10 the question 
1884. C. The Classical s. 1884. a. To be ever of Lhe 
loosing s. 1668. Phr. On {one's) s. To take a (or 
one's) s. t take sides. 3. Distantly related to the 
Rochester* by the mothers s. C. Bronte. 4. 5000 of 
each s. killed on the place 1676. 

attrib. and Comb. z. General : as s. •aisle, - altar , 
etc., s. armour, -band x •comb , etc. ; s.-bough, - branch, 
-. shoot , etc. ; s.-bhnu, -jump, etc. ; s. -elevation, -front , 
etc. ; s.-ej/ieci , - issue , etc. a. Special : as B.-arms 
Mil, weapons worn at the s., as dagger, sword, or 
bayonet ; -axe. an axe with a handle slightly bent to 
one a : -bet. a bet of one a against another 1 -car, ( a ) 
a conveyance in which the seats face to the sides ; a 
jaunting-car ( (A) a car for passengers, attachable to the 
s. of a motor-cycle \ (e) a kind of cocktail : -dish, a 
difch which is accessory to the principal one in a course t 
-drawn sketched from the s.t -drum, a drum 
which is slung at the a of the performer t -Face, the 
human face in profile ; a view or representation of this; 
-hill (now Z 7 ..V.) a hillside, an acclivity; -land, a strip 
of land lying along the a of a ploughed field ; also 
attrib sloping ; -look, an oblique look, a s.- glance j 
-note, a note made or placed at the s. of a page ; 
-pocket, a pocket in the s. portion of a garment (esp. 
a coat or jacket ) ; -rail, a rail placed or fixed at the s. of 
something j -seat, (a) the mode of sitting on horseback 
which accompanies a x-saddle 2 ( 3 ) in a vehicle, etc. a 
seat in which the occupant has his back against the 
a. of the vehicle ; -splitter, a very funny story, farce, 
etc. ; -splitting o., tnat convulses with merriment, ex- 
tremely funny 1 also as vbl. sb. ; -stroke ( (a) a stroke 
used in swimming on the a, the arm remaining always 
in the water 1 ib) an incidental or subsidiary operation 
of an act j -tackle lls.. in football, one or other of two 
players stationed at each end of tne rush-tine ; -tool, a 
tool cutting on the «., used In wood-turning ; -view, 
a view of anything obtained or taken from the a 1 
•wheel attrib., of steamers, having paddle-wheels at 
the sides 1 hence -wheeler 1 -work, (a) in fortification, 
a lateral work 1 {b) the action of bounding sidewards, 
on the part of a horse. 

Side (wid), td. a slang . 1878. [ per h. identi- 
cal with prec. Cf. next 3.] Assumption of 
superiority, swaggering conduct or attitude. 
Freq. to put on to give oneself airs. 

Side (said), a. Now Sc, and n. dial, [OE. 
j id, — ON. sitSr. ] fi. Large, ample, spacious, 
extensive -late ME. a. Extending lengthways ; 
long OE, 8* Haughty, proud 1508, 

a. A street so * syde-and-wyda ' that there was elbow- 
room for everyone in Boulder in it 1876. 3. The 

haire of their head long, their beards a. ana over- 
grown® Holland. ^Side-robe ** Long robk. 

Comb, t s,*coat (now dial), a long coat, a great, 
coat. 


down ; towards or on the ground -1538. 

x Far the Grecian Colonies were diffused fane and 
mere, wide and a. *6sx. 

Side (said), v, 1470. [f. Side id.il L 
front. +1, To cut Of carve (a pig or haddock) 
Into sides -1854. •• To walk or stand by 

the side of j to be side by side with 16x3. b. 
fig. To equal, mateh 1603. +3- To support or 
countcnanoe (a person) -1618. 4* rtfi. To take 
* To assign to one of 


two sides or parties. Shaks. 6. dial. To put 
in order, arrange ; to clear or tidy up 1835. b. 
To clear away 1848. 7. Naut, To draw (a rope) 
aver or out 1834. 8. To make of certain dimen- 
sions on the side ; to square the sides of (timber) 
1794* 9- To furnish (a structure) with sides 

x868. 

a. The old benchers.. might not be sided or jostled 
Lamb. b. He had sure read more, .than any Man 1 
ever knew, my Lord Falkland only excepted, who 1 
think sided him Clarbmdon. 

n. intr. x. To take a side ; to join or form 
sides or parties. Usu. const, with. 160a 9. 
To move or turn sideways x668. 

Hence Si*der, one who sides with a person or 
cause ; a partisan, adherent. 

Si-deband. 1936. [f. Side sbfi + Band 
j£. 9 ] Wirt less. The band of frequencies on 
either side of the carrier frequency. 
Si-de-bar. 1686. [Side jJ. 1 ] x. Lam. a. 
A former bar in the Outer Parliament House 
in Edinburgh, b. A former bar in Westminster 
Hall 1795. a. A lateral bar or longitudinal 
side-piece, as in a saddle, carriage, etc. 1875. 

*• b. Phr. rule, a rule granted without formal 
applic ation to the court; so called because moved for 
by the attorneys at the a of the court. 

Sideboard (sai-dbc-id). ME. [Side^.1] 
x. fa. A table {esp, for taking meals at) placed 
towards the side of a room, hall, etc. -1726. b. 
A piece of dining-room furniture for holding 
side-dishes, wine, plate, etc., and often having 
cupboards and drawers 1671. a. A board form- 
ing the side, or a part of the side, of any struc- 
ture 1611. 

Si -de-bone. 1819. [Side j£.*] x. That 
part of the pelvis on either side of a bird or fowl 
which is easily separated from the backbone in 
carving ; also sometimes, the scapula or shoul- 
der-blade. 9. Ossification of the side cartilages 
in a horse's foot 1886. 

Si de-box, sb. 1678. [Side ji.i] A box 
or enclosed seat at the side of a theatre, tb. 
The occupants of a side-box -173a. Hence 
tSide-box v. trans, to gaze at from a side-box. 

Sided (sai-ded),///, a, late ME. [f. Side 
sb* and 1/.] x. Having sides ; (esp. compounded 
with a numeral) furnished with (a specified 
number of) sides. 9. Naut . Having a (speci- 
fied) dimension in the direction contrary to that 
of the moulding 1794- 3- Of timbers Dressed 

on one or more sides 1865. 

*. A Pentagon, or five-sided Figure 1731. Hence 
Si* dedness (chiefly in combs.). 

Side-door. (Stress var.) 1535. [SidejJ.i 
C f. G. stiff ntilr .] A door in the side of a 
building, garden, eta ; a door on one side of, or 
subsidiary to, the main door. Also fig. applied 
to indirect, oblique, or illegitimate action. 

Si-de-glance, sb. x6xx. [Side ; 4. l 1 A 
glance directed sideways, b. fig . An indirect 
or slight reference 1831. So Si'do-glance v. 

Si de-light. Also side light, sidelight. 
1610 [Side sb. 1 ] 1. a. Light coming from 

the side. b. fig. Incidental light or information 
on a subject 1871. 9. A window, or opening 

for light, in the side of a building, ship, lamp, 
etc. 1837. b. A side-portion of a large window ; 
a window by the side of a door or other window 
1851. 8* Naut, A light carried on either side 

of a ship under way in the night 1887. b. The 
lamp on either side of a motor vehicle 191a. 

1. b. l he reader needs all the side-lights which can 
be thrown upon its translated forma 1871. 

Si-de-line, sb, 2768. [Side j/M] 1. Aline 
extending along or towards one side of a thing 
or space ; spec, in Football , Tennis, eta either 
of two lines, bounding the pitch, court, eta, at 
the sides, b. A railway or tramway extending 
away from the main line 1898. 9. A line used for 
securing an animal by tying together the fore 
and hind leg, on one side 1831. 3- An auxiliary 

line of goods, trade, or occupation x8qa b .Jig, 
Something subsidiary to the main subject, line 
of action, etc, 1997. Hence Sl'de-llne v, tram . 
to secure (cattle, etc.) with a a. 


lying by the side of a larger portion 01 by a 
stream -17961 9. A slope, esp. one along the 
side of which a track or road runs, local, iSot. 


Sideling (aai'dlin), adv. and a, ME. [£ 
Sidk sb . 1 + -LINO *.T A. adv. 1. With a side- 
ward movement; In a side-long direction; 
sideways ; obliquely. +9. On a aide-saddle i 
facing to the side -1698. 

*. Hoe hath the witte yet to enter a., like a gentle- 
woman with an huge farthingall 1609. Crabs move a 
Sir T. Browns, a. Queen Anne . . being the first that 
taught women to ride s. on horseback zoxa. 

B. ad/, x. Directed or moving sideways; 
oblique x 6 ii. b.fig. Of speech, etc. : Indirect 
1789* 9. Having an inclination ; sloping, steep 

x6ix. 

a. It is a good plan to plough sidling ground In B 
circle 7854. So Si'delings adv. = A. 

Si-delong, adv, and a. Also side-long. 
1523 . [f. Side sb . 1 + -long.) A. adv, 1 . To- 
wards the side ; sideways, obliquely 1580. 9. 

To the side of; side by side ; presenting the 
side to something 1643, a* On the side ; with 
the side to the ground 1667. 4. As prep . By 

or along the side of 1523. 

3. Side-long the plough beside the field-gate lay 
Moseis. 

B. adj. 1. In a slanting direction ; in a sloping 
position ; inclining to one side ; lying on the 
side 1597. b. spec. Of ground : Sloping 1799. 
3. Directed to one side or sideways 1608. b. 
Glancing, moving, or extending sideways x8x8. 
3- Indirect ; not straightforward or open 1634. 

a. He gives a dreadful a glance of suspicion 
Thacuray. 3. Their s. Answers, and silly Excuies 
will not do 16c, 7. 

Si-de-post. 1535. [Side jM) i. One 
of the posts at either side of a doorway ; a 
door-post. (Chiefly in echoes of the Bible.) 
9. A post supporting a roof at or towards one 
side 1635. 

t. Strike the lintel and the two side postes with the 
blood that is in the bason Exod. xiL ax 

-eider. 1841. Forming the second element 
in a comb as near-s., a horse standing on the 
near side ; hillsider, one living on a hillside. 

Sideral (soi-, si'd£r&l), a. 1594. [ad. L. 
sideralis , f. sider sidus star, eta] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the stars; sidereal, starry. 9. 
Coming from, caused by, the stars. Chiefly of 
malign influences. 1611. 

a. S. blast, Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation hot 
Milt. 

+SI-derate, v. 1693. [f. ppl. stem of I* 

sider ari to be planet-struck, f. sider-, sidus,] 
trans. To strike with malign (sidereal) influence^ 
to blast. Chiefly pass . , to be blasted, struck by 
lightning; fig, to be thunderstruck. -1679. 

Sldera-tioo. Now rare. 1619. [ad. L. 
sideratio , f. sider ari ; see prec.] 1. Blasting of 
trees or plants 1623. 9. Sudden paralysis; 

complete mortification of any part of the body 
i6xa. 8. Path. Erysipelas of the face or scalp 
1828. 

Sidereal (saidla-r&l), a. 1634. [f. L. 

sider eus, f. sider-, sidus -f -al *.] 1. Of or per- 

taining to the stars 1647. a. Star-like, lustrous, 
bright {rare) 1634. s* Of periods of time : De- 
termined or measured by means of the stars. 
i68x. 4. Of planetary or lunar motion : Rela- 
tive to the stars 1815. 5. Concerned with the 

stars 1833. 

1. That general Astronomy which include* our 
whole a system Sprncks. 3 The Sydereal year b 
the space of time, in which the Sun returns to the 
same star from whence he departed 1681. The a 
month is the interval between two successive con- 
junctions of the moon with the same fixed star 1868. 
Hence Side*realize v. trans. Side-really adv, 

Slderlte (si'df rait, saidis'rait). 1579. [orig. 
a. F., or ad. L. siderites m., sideritis f., a. Gr. 

-ins, f. atdrjpos iron ; later, directly 
f. Gr. aldrjpot + -ITE 1 2 b.] Min. ft. Load- 
stone -X694. 9. A steel-coloured stone, prob. 

sapphire 1623. ts* A phosphate of iron : phar- 
macosiderite, cube-ore -x8oc 4. A blue va- 
riety of qiuartx 1823. 5. Rhombohedral car- 

bonate of iron, native ferrous carbonate, spathic 
iron-ore 185a 6. A meteorite consisting mainly 
of Iron 1875. So fSiderHes (in senses X-3J, 
Siderl-tte a. of the nature of s. (in sense 3). 

Sidero- (sidfcro, saidl»i d), comb, form at 
Gr. aidtfpot iron. 

t. In various names of minerals, as s.-emteite, jgreu 
phite, etc. a la miscellaneous combs., as Si*deftK 
grapB, ss engraving produced by siderography. 


SIDEROLITE 

Stderogra’phlc, »al, adjs. pertaining to sidero- 
graphy. Sidero*graphist, ' one who engraves steel 
plates or performs work by means of such plates 
Sidero'graphy, a method of engraving on steel, 
employed especially for bank-notes. Sl'deroscope, 
an instrument used to detect minute quantities of 
iron by means of a combination of magnetic needles. 

Siderolite (si'd£relait, »idT®*n>bit). 1863. 
[f. prec. +-LITK,] A meteorite composed of a 
mixed mass of iron and stone. Hence Sldero- 
li’thic a. of the nature of a s. 

|| Siderosia (siderJu-sis). 1880. [f. Gr. 01817- 
pot + -osis.] Path . Accumulation of oxide of 
iron in the lungs. 

Siderostat (si*dgn?stact). 1877. [f. L. 

sider-, sidus star, after heltoitat.] Astr . An 
astronomical instrument by which a star under 
observation may be kept in the same part of 
the field of a telescope. Hence Siderosta'tie a. 

Si-de-sa ddle, sb. (and adv.). 1493. [Side 
sb.' ] A saddle so contrived as to enable a 
woman to sit with both feet on one (usually the 
left or near) side of a horse ; in mod. use spec. 
one with horns or crutches to support and give 
a hold to the knees of the rider, who sits facing 
forward with the right knee raised, b. as adv . 
On a side-saddle ; sideways 1885. 

attrib . : a. flower (or plant), (a) an Amer. swamp- 
plant of the genus Sarracenia , the leaves of which 
retain a considerable quantity of water ; {b) the plant 
Darlingtonia calij ornica. Hence Si'de-Baddle v. 

Si-de-show. 1855. [Side A ‘show 
which is subsidiary to a larger one ; a minor 
attraction in an exhibition or entertainment; 
hence, a minor issue, a subordinate matter. 
Si-de-slip, sb. 187a. [f. Side sbA + Slip 
sb. and v .] 1. An illegitimate child. Geo. Eljot. 
a. The action or fact of slipping sideways, esp. 
on the part of a cycle, motor-car, or aeroplane 
1806. So Sl’de-slip v. intr. to slip sideways ; 
(of an aeroplane) to fall as the result of an ex- 
cessive bank or roll 1887. 

Sidesman (sardzmaen). 163a. [f. Side 

jA 1 ] One of the persons elected as assistants 
to tne churchwardens of a parish. 

Si -de-step, sb. 1847. [Side sb . 1 or adv.] 
1. A step to one side. a. A step fixed to the 
side of a ship, vehicle, etc. 1867. 

Hence Si-de-step v. intr., to step to one side; 
trans., to avoid by stepping sideways {spec, in boot- 
bait). 

Si-de-stick. 1683. [Side j^. 1 ] Printing. 
One of a pair of wedge-shaped sticks, usu. of 
wood, with one side slanting, used in locking 
up a form. 

Si-de-table, late ME. [Side/A.I] A table 
placed beside the wall of a room (esp. a dining- 
room), or to the side of a main or high table. 

Si -de-track, sb. orig. US. 1881. [Side 
j^. 1 ] A railway siding. Also fig. 
Si-de-track, v. orig. U.S. 1881. [f, prec.] 
1. trans. To run or shunt (a train, etc.) Into a 
siding. a. intr. To run into a siding 1888. 
8. fig. (trans. and intr.) To divert (be diverted) 
from the main course, line, object, etc. 1889. 
Si*de-walk. 1667. [Side jA. 1 ] i. A walk 
or path running parallel to a main or central 
one (rare), a. A (raised) path for foot-passen- 
gers along the side of a street, road, etc. | & foot- 
way or pavement. Now U.S . 1739. 

Si-de-wall, late ME. A wall forming the 
side of a structure or an enclosure. 

Sideward (sal -d wjrd) , adv. and a. late M E. 
[f. Side xJ. 1 ] A. adv. Towards one side or the 
other. B. ad j. Directed, moving, or tending 
towards one side 1831. So Sl-dewards. 
Si-deway, sb. Also aide-way. 1559. 
[Side sb. 1 ] 1. A path or way diverging from. 

Dr lying to the side of, a main road ; a byway. 
a. A (raised) path along the side of a road ; a 
footway. Now U.S. 1738. 

Si-deway, adv. and a • 161a. [Side j£.X] 

A. adv. — next adv , B. adj. Directed or moving 
towards or from one side ; indirect 1800. 
Sideways (sai'dw/iz), adv. and a. 1577. 

[ f. Side sb 1 + -wavs.] A. adv . 1 . From one side, 
a. Presenting the side instead of the face, front, 
or end ; in the direction of the side ; facing to 
the side, etc. 1598. a- in a lateral or sideward 
direction; towards one side; obliquely z6zx. 
4* So as to incline to one side 1631. 5. By an 
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indirect way or route ; indirectly 1733. B. adj. 
- Sideway a. 1868. 

A. 1. If the Wind be side- ways, it may do well 
enough 1735. a. Some side-ways, some bead first, 
some stern first Dickens. 3. We listened and looked 
s. up I Coleridge. 

Si -de- wind. Also side wind, sidewind, 
late M£. [Side j£. j ] 1. A wind blowing from 

one side, or on the side of a vessel, etc. a. jig. 
An indirect means, method, or manner. Chiefly 
in phr. by a s. 1648. 3. attrib . as adj. Indirect, 

oblique ; illegitimate 1680. 

1. jig. Some sail to the port of their own praise by 
a s. 1642. a. Some Expressions, which by a S. reflected 
on me Swift. 

Side-winder 1 (sard,wi:ndaj). U.S. and 
dial. 1859. [f. Side sb . 1 + winder a blow.] 

A heavy blow with the fist delivered from or on 
the side. 

Side-winder 2 (sard , waimdaj). U.S. 188&. 
[f. Side j^ + Wind t/.] A species of rattle- 
snake, Crotalus cerastes. 

Sidewise (sai-dwaiz), adv. and a. 1571. [f. 
Side sb . 1 + -wise.] A. adv, 1. In a lateral di- 
rection ; to one side ; sidewards. a. « Side- 
ways A. a. 1608. 3. On or from the side 1613. 

4. = Sideways A. 4. 1828. B. adj. Directed 
towards one side ; sideward 1853. 
x. Joltings, backwards, forwards, and s. 1854. 

||Sidi (ai-df). 1615. [a. Urdu stdi , ad. Arab. 
sayyidf ‘my lord’, Sayyjd.] Orig., a title of 
honour given in Western India to African Mo- 
hammedans holding high positions under the 
kings of the Deccan ; in later use, an African, 
a negro. Now chiefly in comb, s.-boy. 

Siding (sai'dii]), vbl. sb. 1603. [f. Sidkv. 
or sb . 1 + -ing *.] I. 1. The action of taking 
sides ; party spirit, partisanship, factiousness ; 
an instance of this. a. The action of tending 
or moving to a side 1646, 3. U.S. The action 

of dressing or trimming the sides of timber 
1875. XL x. U.S. The boarding forming the 
sides of a timber building ; weather-boarding ; 
also (with a and pi-), a piece of this 1858. a. 
Shipbuilding. * The size or dimensions of timber 
the contrary way to the moulding, or moulded 
side • 1797. 3. A short piece of additional 

track parallel to the main line of a railway or 
tramway, and connected with It by switches, 
for enabling trains, trucks, etc., to pass each 
other or to lie by 1825. 

Sidle (sai-d’J), v. 1697. [prob. a back- 
formation from Sideling adv., after verbs in 
-LE 3.] 1. intr. To move or go sideways or 

obliquely; to edge along, esp. in a furtive or 
unobtrusive manner, or while looking in another 
direction ; to make advances in this manner, a. 
trans. To move, turn, or direct sideways 1779. 

S. Sir Harry . .sidled to the door,, .and then slipped 
out K icharoson. Hence Si’dle sb. an act of sidling, 
a sidelong or oblique movement. Sl'dllngly adv. 

Sidonian (widdu-nten), sb. and a. 1535. 
[f. L. Sidonius, a. Gr. XiS&vios, f. the 

Phoenician city of that name.] A. sb. A native 
or inhabitant of Sidon. B. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to Sidon 1594. 

A. They were farre from the Zidonians Judges 
xviii. 7. 

Siege (sidj), sb. ME. [a. OF., (mod.F. 

siige) : — pop. L. *sedicum, f. *sldem (L. sidem, 
sides) seat.} L fi. A seat, esp. one used by a 
person of rank or distinction -16x6. +b. An 

ecclesiastical see -X579. ta. A place in which 
a person has bis seat or residence ; a seat of 
rule, empire, etc. -1630. b. The station of a 
heron on the watch for prey 145a. +3. A privy 

-1555. tb. Evacuation -1700. tc. Excrement, 
ordure -x66a. f4. The anus or rectum -167a 
g. techn. a. The floor of a glass-furnace 1839. 
b. A hewer’s table or bench 1854. 

*. Jig. I fetch my life and being, From Men of 
Royall Seige Shako, a. He [Constantine] made his 
s. Bizantium, that retaines his name ere since 1593. 

n. 1. The action, on the part of an army, of 
investing a town, castle, etc., in order to cut 
off all outside communication and in the end 
to reduce or take it ; an investment, beleaguer- 
ing ME. b. Without article, late ME. 9. 
attrib ., as i.-artillery, -gun, •operations, etc. 
*45°- 

x. jig. Lore stood the a, and would not yield his 
breast Doyztkn. b. To lay s. to ; see Lav v. HI. 3 e. 
Siege (sidg), v. ME. [f. prec., or aphetic 
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f. Assiege v.] 1 . trans. To besiege, beleaguer, 
lay siege to. fa. To place ; to seat (oneself) 

X 5 They sieg'd him a whole summer night Scott. 
Sienese (sf£nrz), sb. and a. Also Sien- 
nese. 1756. [f. Siena, Sienna + -ESE. 1 A. sb. 
An Inhabitant or native of Siena, a city in Tus- 
cany. B. adj. Of or pertaining to Siena 1830. 

Sienna (si, e*ni). 1787. [Elliptic for terra 
di Sienna ; see Sienese.] a. A ferruginous 
earth used as a pigment in oil and water-colour 
painting (called burnt s. when it has been ex- 
posed to a red heat), b. The colour of this 
pigment, a rich reddish brown. 

|| Sierra (si|e*r&). 1613. [Sp., : — L. terra 

saw.] x. In Spain and Spanish America: A 
range of hills or mountains, rising in peaks 
which suggest the teeth of a saw b. gen . A 
mountain-range of this description 185a 9 . 

Astr. -» Chromosphere 1851. 

1. The bleak winds of the s. gave an austerity to 
the climate 1843. Hence Sie'rran a. 

|| Siesta (gi,e*st&). 1655. [Sp. : — L. sexta 

sixth (hour) ; hence, in Sp. and Pg., the hottest 
part of the day, rest or sleep taken at this 
time.] An afternoon rest or nap ; esp. that 
commonly taken during the hottest hours of 
the day in tropical countries. 

Sieve (siv), sb. [OE. sife * MDu. seve 
(Du. serf). The stem is that of Sift v.] x. 
A utensil consisting of a circular frame with 
a finely meshed or perforated bottom, used to 
separate the coarser from the finer particles of 
any loose material, or os a strainer for liquids, 
b. In phr. denoting something that cannot be 
done, or that is waste of labour, late ME c. 
fig. Of persons ; esp. one who cannot keep a 
secret i6oz. a. Used locally as a measure for 
various kinds of produce. 1440. 

x. Sieves.. to sift the Lime and Sand withal 1703. 
(Formerly often with ref. to its use for divination, and 
by witches for sailing in.) b. As he that fetcheth 
Water in a Sive 1477. C. Here's none but wee, I 
am no Sive ? 1 piitbce, Swain, be free Quablrs. 

Comb. -, a.-cell, -disk, -pore, -tissue, -tube, 
•vessel, itotanical terms having reference to sieve- 
like openings in the walls or ends of plant-cells; 
-plate, (a) Hot. a sieve-like plate on the wall of a 
plant-cell ; {b) in paper-making, a plate through which 
pulp is strained. 

Sieve, v. 1499. [f. prec.] -S ift v. i, 4, 7. 
||Siflfleur (s/flor). 1703. [Fr.] a. An 

animal that makes a whistling noise, spec, the 
whistling marmot. b. (with fem. -euse). A 
whistling artiste 1923. 

Sift (sift), v. [OE. siftan , syftan , MDu. 
si/ten, suften (Du. t if ten), etc. The stem is 
that of Sieve sb.] 1. trans. To pass (some- 
thing) through a sieve, in order to separate the 
coarse from the fine particles, or to strain, a. 
fig. a. To make trial of (a person) ME, b. To 
subject to close questioning 1566. 3 .fig. To 

examine closely into, to scrutinize narrowly, 
$0 as to find out the truth 1573. 4. To sepa- 

rate, to take or get out, by the use of a sieve, 
late M E. b .jig. To find out , get to know, by a 
process of elimination or close inquiry. 1586. 

5. To let fall through, scatter from or by means 

of, a sieve 1664. 6. intr. To use a sieve; to do 

sifting. Chiefly jig., esp. to pry into, make in- 
quiry. 1535. 7. To pass or fall as through a 

sieve 1599. 

1. T wo of the Fair Sex who are usually employed 
in sifting Cinders Stic elk. jig. To s. the nations with 
the sieue of vanitie Isa. xxx. aB. a. a. Satan hath 
desiied to hauc you, that he may s. you as wheat 
Luke xxii. 31. b. You must speak with this wench, 
you must a her a wee bit Scott. 4. 1 have sifted out . . 
the flower of my fancye 1603. b. I endeavour'd to 
s. the Secret from him 1736. 3. fig. From leaden 

skies the snow flakes were sifted over the land 1869, 

6. I will not s. into them too minutely 1690. 7. 

Golden leaves were sifting down on the.. floor 1867. 
Hence Sift tb. (rare) the act of sifting 1 the fact of 
falling as from a sieve; sifted material. 

Sifter (si fui). 1579. [£ Sift e.] I. One 
who sifts. 9. A sieve ; also dial., a fire-shovel, 
kitchen shovel 1611. 

Slg. dial, and U.S, 1691. [Origin obsc.] 

Urine. 

Sig., in printing, abbrev. of SIGNATURE. 
Sigh (sai), $b. ME. [f.thevb.] I. A sad- 
den, prolonged, deep ana more or lew audible 
respiration, following on a deep-drawn breath. 


m (man), a (paw), an (loud), v (cat), g (Fr. ch/f). 9 (ev/r). oi (I, eye), § (Fr. ean de vie), i (sit). ( (Psych/). 9 (what), f (got). 
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esp. Indicating or expressing dejection, weari- 
ness, longing, pain, or relief, a. transf. A sound 
made by the wind, suggestive of a sigh 1810. 

s. Stopping the Cariere Of Laughter, with a s. 
Shahs, a. Autumn’s hollow sighs in the sere wood 
Shkllky. 

Sigh (soi) , v . Pa. t. and pple . sighed (said ). 
[M E. si hen, sijen, prob. back-formation on sihte, 
sijte, pa. t. of obs. siche s — OE. sican.J i. intr. 
To emit, give, or heave a sigh, b. Of the wind, 
trees, etc. : To make or give out a sound sugges- 
tive of a sigh 1757. 9. a. To express desire or 

longing by the utterance of signs ; hence, to 
wish or long ardently. Const, for (Rafter), or 
to with inf. 1549. tb. To be sorry. Const, that, 
to. -1734. 8. trans. To speak or utter (words, 

•tc.) with a sigh 1553. b. To emit, give out, 
impart, etc., by sighing 1593. 4. a. To spend, 

consume, or while away (time) by sighing 1599. 
b. To bring into a certain state or condition by 
sighing 1603. g. To lament (an event, circum- 
stance, etc.) with sighing 1600. 

1. To and to wincke as thoughe he were a slepe 
1 ^60, Nature from her seat Sighing through all her 
Works gave signs of woe Milt. d. Yon neglected 
shrub .That.. sighs at every blast Goldsm. a. a. 
Long have I sigh’d for a calm Tbnnyson. j. a. Bvt 
wretch d lob, sigh't forth these words, and said, Ah 
me 1 Quarles, b. Sapores . .sighed out his affrighted 
ghostj at the age.. of seventy one 1638. 4. a. 

Wearied 1 am with sighing out my dayes Milt. b. 
reft. The gale had sign'd itself to rest Scott. 5. 1 s. 
the lacke of many a thing 1 sought Shaks. Hence 
Si’gher, one who sighs. Si'ghing vbl. sb. 
Sighing (soi*ir ;),///. a. 1440. [-ing 2 .] 

1. Accompanied by, uttered with, a sigh a. 
Of persons, etc. : That slgh(s) 1593. 

s. With dew all turned to tears; odour, to s. rulb 
Shkllky. Hence Si'ghingly adv. 

Sight (sait), sb. [OE. sihtf (rare, nsu. 
ge'ihO, ^esiht), f. sih- , stem of See w. + -th.] I. 

1. A thing seen, esp. of a striking or remarkable 
nature ; a spectacle. +b. A vision. Book of 
sights, the Apocalypse. -1835. c. pi. Those 
features or objects in a particular place or town 
which are considered to be specially worth 
seeing 163a. a. A show or display of some- 
thing ; hence, a great number or qaantity ; a 
* deal ’ or ' lot '. Also advb. Now colloq. or 
slang, late ME. +3. Aspect, appearance -1680. 

*. white teeth is a good sin a woman 1561. Phr. 
To be a s. t to be an object of ridicule, horror, etc. 
A. i. for sore eyes, a welcome person or thing t esp. 
a welcome visitor. S. unseen ( U.S. and dial.), without 
previous inspection, a. O ye Gods, what a a. of things 
do not I want? Huai on. You're a sl too clever for 
me 1889. 

II. 1. The perception or apprehension of 

something by means of the eyes ; the presenta- 
tion of a thing to the sense of vision ME. b 
Without article, chiofly in phrases as to catch , 
have , lose s. of ME. C. The first perception or 
view of something. Usu. in phr. at or upon 
(the) s . of. 1471. d. A position or point com- 
manding or giving a view of something. Chiefly 
in or within u of. 1533. 9 . A view, look, or 

glimpse 0/ something ME. 8* With omission 
of the dependent genitive, in phrases related to 
1 c. ME. 4. A look or glance (at something, 
or in a certain direction). Now rare. ME. b. 
An observation with a surveying or other simi- 
lar instrument ; an aim with a gun, etc. 1835. 

1. Therefor* he never inform'd the Captain of the 
S of Land 1743. b. As if he dreaded losing a. of her 
1898. To loses, of (fig) \ not to bear in mind. a. 
You should have had a s. of the Copy 1699. 3. At 

first s. At or on 1.. as soon as the person or things is 
seen. At (formerly also on or upon) x., used spec, with 
ref. to the payment of bills ; also afters. At (so many) 
days* (etc.) x., of bills. 4. b. Some sights obtained for 
the chronometer gave the longitude 94° 40I 1835. 

III. x. The faculty or power of seeing, as 
natural! v inherent in the eye ; eyesight ME, 
b. fig. Mental or spiritual vision. See also 
Second sight. ME. 9. The sense or power 
of vision in relation to the individual possessing 
or exercising it j freq. approaching to a concrete 
use, eye or eyes ME. 3. The range or field 
of one's vision ; chiefly in phr. out of one's s. 
Also spec., the focal distance of a lens. ME. 
b. Without article, In the phrases in 1 out of s . 
ME. 4. The exercise of the faculty of vision ; 
the act of seeing or looking; esp. by s. t freq. 
denoting merely visual knowledge ME. b. 
Examination, Inspection, scrutiny 145a. 5. a. 
Opinion, estimate, judgement ; respect, regard, 
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view. Now rare. ME. tb. Knowledge, skill, 
insight. Const, in. -1600. 

s. Most Eyes have perfect S., tho’ some be blind 
1599. b. To thee, O Lord most just, I lift my inward 
s. 1586. a. Nor farther word she spoke, but closed 
her s. Drydkn. Phr. In one's s„ before one’s eyes. 
To s., to the eye ; so as to be seen. 3. The two 
armies lay in a. of each other Hums. Phr. Out of 
( all ) s , immeasurably, beyond comparison. 4. Lord 
Conway is barely known to me by s. 1831. Phr. Line 
of s„ (a) an imaginary line between the sights of a gun 
and the object at which it ‘s aimed 1 (£) an imaginary 
line drawn between the fovea of the eye and the point 
fixated by the two eyes in normal vision. 

IV. 1. a. The pupil of the eye. Now dial. 
late ME. +b. A visor -1666. c. pi. Spectacles. 
Now dial. 16x9. 9 . An appendage to a survey- 

ing or observing instrument, serving to guide 
the eye 1559. b. A device, of the nature of a 
projection or notch, on a fire-arm or piece of 
ordnance, etc., to assist in taking aim 1588. 
8. The opening in a picture-frame; that part 
of the picture which shows in this 1850. 

z. b. Their eyes of fire, sparkling through sights of 
Steele Shaks. a. An accurate land-surveyor, with 
his chain, s., and theodolite Burke. 

attrib. and Comb . : s. -chase, a chase in which 
the dogs hunt by s. j -reader, one who is able to 
read music at sight j f-ahot, the ranpe of vision ; 
•singing, the practice or art of singing at sight ; 
-worthy a., worth seeing or visiting. 

Sight (sait), v. 1556. [f. prec.] 1 . trans. 
ta. Sc. To look at, view, inspect, examine, 
scrutinize -1706. b. To examine by taking a 
sight 1884. 9. To get or catch sight of, to see, 

to get or go within sight of (anything) x6oa. 
3. intr. To take a sight, esp . in shooting 184a. 

a We sighted her one morning at daybreak 1887. 
3. Together they sighted, and together they fired 
184a. 

Sighted (sai-ted ),///. a. 1559. [f. Sight 
sb. + -ED.] i. Having sight of a specified kind, 
as dim-, long-, short-s., etc. 9. Endowed with 
sight ; Able to see. Also absol. 1836. 3. 

Furnished or fitted with a sight or sights 1859. 
Sighter (soi-tor). 1897. [f. Sight v.] A 
sighting shot in rifle or artillery shooting. 
fSi-ghtful, a. late ME. [-fuli.] I. Visible 
-1545. n. Endowed with sight ; seeing -1613. 
3. Sightly -1571. Hence tSi'ghtfulness. 

Si ght-hole. 1559. [Sight sb .] A hole 
to see through, esp. in a surveying or other 
instrument. 

Wee. .Must.. stop all sight-holes Shaks, 
Sighting (sai-tiq), vbl. sb. 1759. [f. Sight 
v .] 1. The action of SiGriT v . ; esf. the action 
of giving to a gun the proper elevation and 
direction to hit the object aimed at a. attrib., 
esp. s.-shot , a preliminary shot allowed to each 
competitor in a shooting-match 1861. 
Sightless (sai'tles), a. ME. [f. Sight sb 
+ -less], i. Unable to see ; without the power 
of sight ; blind. 9. Invisible, unseen, dark ; 
impenetrable by vision 1589. +3. Unsightly 

-1632. f 4 - Out sight -1816. 

1. A cruel mockery of his [Samson's] s. woe Longf. 
a. The lark becomes a s. song Tennyson. 3. Vn- 

§ leasing blots, and sightlesse siaines Shake. Hence 
i‘Khtleaa-ly adv., -ness. 

Sightly (soi-tli), a. (and adv). 1539. [f. 

Sight j£.] A. adj. +1. Visible; conspicuous 
-1579. b. U.S. Of places: Open to the view ; 
that may be seen from a distance ; commanding 
a wide prospect 1808. a. Pleasing to the sight ; 
handsome, beautiful 156a. B. as adv . Hand- 
somely, finely 1591. 

a. The s. constellation of the southern cross 185a 
Hence Sightliness. 

Sbght-see ing, vbl. sb. 1847. [f. Sight sb, 
1, 1 c.] The action or occupation of seeing 
sights. So Si‘ght-seer, one who goes about to 
see the sights of a place or places. 

Sightsman (ssi’tsm&n). 1700. [f. pi. or 
gen. sing, of Sight jA] i. A local guide, a 
cicerone. 9. One who reads or performs music 
at sight 2776. 

Sigil (si'dgil). 1610. [ad. late L. sig ilium 
(in cl. L. sigilla neut. pi.), dim. of signum ; see 
Sign sb,] x. A seal or signet. 9 . Astrol An 
occult sign or device supposed to have mys 
terious powers 1659, 8- Horn, Antiq A small 

image 1738. 

a. Sian and a well doth he know Scon: 
d Sigillaria (sid$ile**rift>. 1831. [mocLL., 
f. sigtllutn seal ; see prec.] Geol. A fossil tree, 
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the leaf-scars of which resemble the Impressions 
of a seal, found chiefly In coal-deposits. Hence 
Sigilla*rid. 

Sigillate (si*dgil*it), v. 1471. [f. late L. 

sigil la t -, sigil l are, f. sigillum SlGIL. 1 trans . To 
seal; to seal up. Hence Sl'gUlaxed ppl. a. 
impressed with a seal ; esp. sigillated earth , 
Lemnian earth, sphragide. Sigilla-tion. 

Sigla (si-gli). 1706. [L., neut. pi., per h. 

contracted form of sigilla ; see Sigil.] Let- 
ters (esp. initials) or other characters used to 
denote words ; abbreviations or marks of abbre- 
viation. 

Sigma (si*gm&). 1607. [L., Gr. oiyya, the 
18th letter of the Greek alphabet.] 1. The 
name of the Greek letter 2 , <r, v, the equivalent 
of the English S, 5, in its uncial form having 
the shape of C. 9. Something having the form 
of S or C 1788. Hence Si'gm&te v. trans . to 
add a s. or s to (a word, stem. etc.). Sigmatic 
(sigmae* tik) a. characterized by the addition 
of s. or s to the stem. Si'gmatiam, the marked 
use or repetition of s ; an instance of this. 
Sigmodont (srgmffdpnt), a . and sb. 1877. 
[f. Gr. cly/sa Sigma + 6 &orr- t 6 &ovs tooth.] 
Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the Sigmodontes, a 
class of murine animals in which the molars 
exhibit sigmoid patterns. B. sb. An animal 
belonging to this class. 

Si'gmoid fsi'gmoid), a. and sb. 1670. [ad. 
Gr. trtyfioatdijs ; see Sigma and -oid. ] Chiefly 
A nat. A. adj. x. Having the shape of the uncial 
sigma C ; crescent-shaped, semicircular. Chiefly 
in s. cavity , notch , valve. 9. Having a double 
curve like the letter S 1786. 

a. S. flexure, the last curving portion of the colon 
before terminating in the rectum. 

B. sb. The sigmoid flexure of the colon X89X. 
So Sigmoi'dal a. — A. 1666 ; -ly adv. 

Sign (sain), sb. ME. [a. F. signs, ad. L. 
signum mark, token, etc.] I. x. A gesture or 
motion of the hand, head, etc., serving to con* 
vey an intimation or to communicate some 
idea. b. A signal i6ox. 9. A mark or device 
having some special meaning or import attached 
to it, or serving to distinguish the thing on 
which it is put ME. b. A conventional mark, 
device, or symbol, used techn. (as in music, 
mathematics, botany) in place of words 01 
names written in ordinary letters 1557. +3* A 

mark of attestation (or ownership) written or 
stamped upon a document, seal, etc. -1609. 
1 * 4 - a. A device borne on a banner, shield, etc. j 
a cognizance or badge -156a. b. Something 
displayed as an emblem or token ; esp. an en- 
sign , banner, standard -x 667. 5. A characteris- 
tic device attached to, or placed in front of an 
inn (thouse) or shop, as a means of distinguish- 
ing it from others or directing attention to it { 
in later use commonly a board bearing a name 
or other inscription, with or without some orna- 
ment or picture 1467. 

I. Then Hudibras, with face and hand, Made signs 

for Silence Butlkr. b. Mark Antony, shall we giue 
signe of Battaile? Shaks. 9. S. of the Cross: efi 
Cross sb. 3. b. Two minus signs in arithmetic or al- 
gebra make a plus 1875, 4. b. The great Ensign of 

Messiah blaz’d Aloft by Angels born, his S. in Hcav’a 
Milt. 5. Putting up their pictures as signs for their 
taverns and ale-houses 1780. Phr. At the s. of (the 
Bell , .S'**, etc.). fA t the s. of the moon , in the open 
air by night (after F. A Venseigne de la tune). 

II. 1. A token or indication (visible or otheit 

wise) of some fact, quality, etc. ; also spec, in 
Med. (- symptom), etc. ME, b. U.S . Tho 
trail or trace of wild animals, etc. (occas. in 
pi., but the sing, is the technical use) 1847* 
a. A trace or indication of something ; a vestige. 
Chiefly in neg. phrases ME. fb. A mere 
semblance of something -1693. 8* An indica- 

tion of some coming event ; spec, an omen ox 
portent ME, 4. An act of a miraculous nature, 
serving to demonstrate divine power or author- 
ity. (In biblical use, after L signum, Gr. 
tnjpetov) ME. 5, A sir One or other of the 
twelve equal divisions of the Zodiac, each dis- 
tinguished by the name of a constellation and 
freq. denoted by a special symbol ME. 

1. What meanest thou by this word Sacrament } 
1 meane an outward and visible signe, of an inward 
and spiritual! grace. Bk. Com, Prayer , Catechism 
1604. [It was] no s. of grace. For folks in fear are apt 
to pr>y Gkay * Phr. /« * if («r that) 1 In signe of 
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truth, I klsee your Highnesee Hand Shaks. b* We 
had noticed bear 1 sign ' in a thick patch of rose- 
bushes 1890. a. There Is no s. of fife In this wild 
place 187a. b. If it be but to punish that a of a Hus* 
Lind there Demur. 3. These signs the coming mis- 
chief did foretell Shelley. a. Many wonders aud 
signes were done by the Apostles Acts. ii. 43. «L I 
was looking . .on that S. in the Heavens which is called 
by the Name of the Ballance Steele. 

Sign (sain), v.l ME. [ad. F. signer or L. 
signare, f. signum Sign Z. i. trans. To 
mark, protect, consecrate, etc., with the sign 
of the cross, b. To cross (esp. oneself) . late M K. 
c. To make the sign of (the cross) by a move- 
ment of the hand 1810. 9. To place some dis- 

tinguishing mark upon (a thing or person) ; to 
mark with a sign, late ME. fa. To put a seal 
upon (something). Also intr., to use seals. 
-1638. 4. To attest or confirm by adding one's 
signature ; to affix one’s name to (a document, 
etc.) 1477. b. To fix down, make over, give 
away, by signing 1589. 5. intr. To affix one’s 

signature (to) 1617. 0. trans . To write or in- 

scribe (one's name) as a signature 18x7. b. 
refi . To denominate or designate (oneself) in 
a signature or signatures 1885. c. To engage 
by the signing of an agreement. Also with on. 
1889. 

t. He kitted the ground and signed himself with the 
cross *878. b. Then, s. thyself, and peaceful go thy 
ways 1861. a. fig. Earth, Air, and Seas, with Prodi- 

3 ies were sign'd Dkyden, 4. 1 am not welL send the 
eed after me, And 1 will sig no it Shaks. fig. Turner 
always sign* a locality with some given incident 
Ruskin. D. Signing away vague and enormous sums 
of money Dickens. 6. Then you should s. tour name 
in their presence 1838. C. The men can only be 
'signed on in the presence of the Board of Trade 
officer 1894. To $ «/ (U.S.). to enlist. 

n. x. a. To indicate, signify, betoken, late 
ME. fb. intr To prognosticate, bode -1606. 
9. a. To make a sign or signs by some move- 
ment of the hand, etc. 1700. b. trans \ To 
intimate, convey, by a sign 171 9. 

x. b. Musicke i a th* Ay re .. It signes well, do's It 
notT Shaks. a. b. Upon this he sign'd to me, that he 
should bury them with Sand De Foe. Hence Si'gn- 
able a. Signer (*ai 'naj), a signatory ; spec. ( U.S . ), one 
of the signatories to the Declaration of Independence. 

fSign, v.% ME. [aphet. f. Assign v.] trans. 
To assign, appoint -158a. 

Signal (si-gnfil), sh. late ME. Ta. F., - 
med.L. signale , a Rom. formation on l ,.signum 
Siqn ; see -al a.] +1, a. A visible sign ; a 

badge or symbol -1601. +b. A mark of dis- 
tinction or honour -X685. 9. A sign, token, or 

indication (of something) 1591. a* A sign 
agreed upon or understood as the occasion of 
concerted action, esp , one ordering the move- 
ment of troops or ships ; also fig . an exciting 
cause 1593. 4. A sign or notice, perceptible 

by sight or hearing, given esp. for the purpose 
of conveying warning, direction, or information 
x 598. b. An object serving to convey an intima- 
tion 1687. c. Eleetr. The intelligence, mes- 
sage, etc. conveyed in telegraphy or telephony. 

*. Thu wearie sonne . . Giues signal! of a goodlio day 
to-morrow Shake. 3. The s. of battle being given 
with two cannon shot we marched in order of battalia 
De Fob. 4. A bell rang which was a s. . .that a train 
was coming 1896. b. Railway s., an apparatus by 
which engine driven ascertain whether the line is 
clear. 

attrib. and Comb., as s. apparatus , beacon , fire, 
etc. 1 s. box , cabin, etc. 1 s. corps , lieutenant , etc. ; 9. 
Strength, the strength of reception of wireless signals. 
Hence Si'gnallst, one who makes signals j ene 
specially employed in signalling t a signaller. 

Signal (si'gn&l), a. 1641. [f. L. signum 
tolQHsb. + -al, after F. signal pa. pple, of sig- 
naler to distinguish ] 1. Distinguished from 

the ordinary as by some sign or mark ; notable, 
a. Constituting or serving as a sign 1655 
Hence Signally ado. 

Signal (si’gn&l), v. 1805. [f. the sb.] I. 
trans. To make signals to fa person, ship, etc.) ; 
to summon, direct, or invite by signal. 9. a. 
To communicate or make known by signalling ; 
to notify or announce by signal (s) 187X, b. To 
mark out clearly 1869. 3. To work (a railway) 

In respect of signals; to furnish with signalling 
apparatus 1888. 4. intr. To give notice, warn- 
ing, or information, or make any other com- 
munication, by signal 1864. 

*. We were all signalled to be present at the Ferry 
pepOt 189s. a. a. Soon as. .thine eyes shall s. a 


welcome 1871. 4. They are signalling night and day 
. .by flag and fire 1864. 

signa-lity. Now rare. 1646. [f. SIGNAL 
sb. or a.] +1. The quality of a sign or indica- 

tion. Sir T. Browne, fa* Signification ; sig- 
nificance -1693. 3. Notability 1650. 

Signalize (si'gn&uy, v. 1654. [f. Signal 
a. +-IZE.J 1. trans. To make signal; to dis- 
tinguish; to render conspicuous, remarkable, 
or noteworthy. b. To display in a striking 
manner 1709. 9. To characterize or mark con- 
spicuously 1698. 3. To point out, note or 

mention specially, draw attention to 17x1. 4. 

To make signals to ; to communicate with by 
means of a signal 1834. b. intr. To make or 
send signals 1853. 

x. She named whitgift. .,who had already signal- 
ised his pen in controversy Hume. b. Has he ever 
signalised his courage f 1704. a. The cheers which 
signalised the success of the Minister’s speech 188a. 
4. They were signalising their consort with lights 
Byron. Hence Si'gn&ller, U^S. signaler, one who 
or that which signals. 

Si gnalman. 1737. [f. Signal *£.] i. 
(Chiefly Naval.) A man employed to make, 
convey, display, or give signals. 9. A railway 
employee who attends to the signals which 
show whether the line is clear or not 1840. 

Signate (si-gn^t), a. 1649. [ad. L. signa- 
tus, signare to mark.] Matked or distinguished 
in some way. 


Signation (sign/ijan). Now rare. 1607. 
[ad. late L. signationem, 1 signare to sign.] 
i» The action of signing with the cross, or of 
marking with a seal. fa. A distinctive mark 
-1653- 

Signatory (si 'gnitOTi), a. and sb. 1647. 
[ad. L. signatorius, f. signal-, signare to Sign ] 
A. adj. fi. Used in sealing (rare) -1656 9. 

Forming one of those (persons or states) whose 
signatures are attached to a document 1870. 

a. An understanding with the s. Powers 1870. 

B. sb. One of those whose signatures are at- 
tached to a document of any kind 1866. 

Signature (si -gnatitLr, -tjci), 1580. [ad. 
med.L. signatura, (. signare to sign, or a. F.] 
1. The name (+or special mark) of a person 
written with his or her own hand as an authenti- 
cation of some document or writing, b. The 
action of signing one's name, or of authentica- 
ting a document by doing so x6ai. fa. The 
action of impressing or stamping. Bacon. 3* 
A distinctive mark, a peculiarity in form or 
colouring, etc., on a plant or other natural ob- 
ject, formerly supposed to be an indication of 
its qualities, esp. for medicinal purposes. Now 
Hist . 16x3. b. A distinguishing mark of any 
kind 1626. c. A stamp, impression 1649. 4. 

An image; a figure; an imitative mark. Now 
rare or Obs, 1658, 5. Printing. A letter or 

figure, a set or combination of letters or figures, 
etc., placed by the printer at the foot of the 
first page (and frequently on one or more of 
the succeeding pages) of every sheet in a book, 
for the purpose of showing the order in which 
these are to be placed or bound. Abbrev. sig. 
1656. b. A sheet, as distinguished by its sig- 
nature 171a. 0. Mus. A sign, or set of signs, 

placed at the beginning of a piece of music, 
immediately after the clef, to indicate its key or 
time x8o6. 

1. I wish I had Mitt MacWhlrter's a to a cheque 
for five thousand pounds Thackeray. 3. Whether 
men, as they say of plants, have signature* to discover 
their nature by, Is hard to determine 1697. 

Comb . E. -tune, a special tune used in broadcasting 
to announce a particular band, etc. Hence Si'gn** 
turiat (rare), one who maintains the theory of signa- 
tures in plants. 

Signature (si-gnfitiiL, -tfw), v. 1653. [f. 
the sb. j +1. trans. To indicate symbolically ; 
to mark out, designate -1740. 9. Printing. To 
put a signature on (a sheet) 1889. 3. To put 

one's signature to ; to authenticate or confirm 



inn, or other place of business is painted or 
otherwise displayed. 

Signet (si gnet), sb. ME. (a. 0 F. f or ad. 
med.L. signetum, dim. of OF. stgne, l*. signum 
seal. Sign sb .] x. A small seal, usu. one fixed 
in a finger-ring. e. A small seal of this kind in 


formal or official use. late ME. 3. spec. The 
smaller seal orig. used by the sovereigns of 
England and Scotland for private purposes and 
for certain documents of an official character. 
Also called privy or Kings (Queen's) s. Hence 
Clerk of (or to). Keeper of, the s. late ME. 4. 
An impressed seal or stamp ; esp. the stamp or 
impression of a signet, late ME. b .fig. A mark, 
sign, stamp t66a. 

x. Taking hh a from his finger 1770. a. She wrote 
a letter vnder Achabs name, and sealed it with his s. 
Cover dale x Kings xxi. 8. Writer to the s. (Sc.) 1 
see W rites. Heuce Si*gnet v. trans. (Sc.), to stamp 
with a signet. 

Si'gnet-ri ng. i68x. [Signet j£.] A finger- 
ring containing a signet. 
tSi’gneur, obs. var. of Senior sb. Shaks. 

Slgnifer (si’gnifaj). Now rare, late ME. 
[a. L., f. signum Sign sb.+fer bearing.! +x. 
The zodiac -1601 . a. A standard-bearer, leader 
(rare) 1450-. 

x. And S. his kandles sheweth brighte Chaucer. 

Significance (signi*fik&ns). 1450. [a. OF., 
or ad. L, significantia , f. significare to Signify.] 
x . The meaning or import of something, b. 
Without const. : Meaning ; suggestiveness 
18x4. 9. Importance, consequence 1735. 

x. Empty sentences, that have.. the s. of nothing 
pertinent Milt. b. A parting smile and nod of s. 
Scott, a. The omi^iou is not of any real s. 1875. 

Significancy (signrfik&nsi). 1595. [See 
prec. and -ANCY.J x. The quality of being 
highly significant 9. The quality of being 
significant, of having a meaning or import 
1631. b. =* prec. x. 1641. 8. -« prec. a. 1679. 

1. Antiquated words.. are never to be reviv'd, but 
when Sound or S. is wanting in the present Language 
Drydkn. 

Significant (signi’fik&nt), a. and sb. 1579. 
[ad. L. significant -, significare."] A. adj. 1. 
Full of meaning or import. b. Important 
notable 1761. a. Signifying something 159^ 
3. Expressive or indicative of something 1793. 

1. His words few, hut a and weighty 1668. A a, 
act followed these emphatic words 1874. b. A little 
man may be a very s. man X857. a. Math. To (so 
many) s. figures', with the degree of accuracy in- 
dicated by the figures given, sequences of 0’s at the 
end (of an integral number) or at the beginning (of a 
decimal fraction) not being counted. 

B. sb. Something which conveys or expresses 
a meaning; a sign, symbol, indication 1588. 

Since you are tongue-ty'd, and so loth to speake, Id 
dumbe significants proclayme your thoughts Shake. 
So Significantly adv. in a s. manner 1577. 

Slgnificate (signi-fik^t), sb. 1449. [ad. L. 
significatum , significare.] That which is signi- 
fied or symbolized. 

Signification (si:gnifik£i-Jon). ME. [a. 
OF , or ad. L. signified tio, f. significare .] x. 
The fact or property of being significant or ex- 
pressive of something, b. Importance, conse- 
quence, significance. Now rare or dial. 167a 
3. That which is signified by something ; mean- 
ing, import, implication. Freq. const, of. late 
ME. 3. A thing, event, etc., which is signifi- 
cant or expressive of something ME. 4. An 
indication or intimation of something, late ME, 
b. spec. Notification in proper legal form 1533. 

x. The Rainbow hath in it two contrary significa- 
tions. vie. of rain, and fair-weather 1643; a. Shewn 
me the dreame and the significacion of it Covbrdalb 
Dan. H. 6. 4. Feeling myself inspired with courage 

by the s. of your noble desire..! stoutly fell to my 
taske 1638. 

Significative (signl'fik&tlv), a. and sb. late 
ME. [a. OF., or ad. late L. significations ; 
see Signify v. and -ativb.] A. adj. 1. Serving 
to signify something 5 having a signification or 
meaning, b. Serving as a sign or indication 
0/ something 1637. 9. Highly significant or 
suggestive 1 677 

x. It does not appear that, like the bees, they emit 
any s. sounds 1816. a. A most a and mysterious 
warning 1853. 

B. sb. A thing or word serving U> signify or 
indicate something 1641. 

Hence SlgnHIcattve-ly adv., -n *ai. 
Signtficator (si'gnifiluttax). 1584. [a. 

med.L., L L . significare to Signify.] x. Astral \ 
The planet by which the querent or the quesited 
is specially signified, 9. That which signifies 
or indicates (rare) 1649. 

x. The position of the 3., or lord of the Ascendant, 
la the fixed sign Taurus 1895. 
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Signiflcatory (signi-fik&tari), a . Now rare. 
1579. fad. late L significatorius .] Serving 
to signify or intimate. 

| Significavit (signifilcAwit). late ME. [L., 
3rd sing. perf. indie, of significare to Signify, j 
'heel. Law. A form of writ employed in ecclesi- 
astical cases ; spec, one formerly issued by 
Chancery for the arrest of an excommunicated 
person ; also, the bishop's certificate on which 
such a writ is based. 

Signify (si gnify), v. ME. [ad. F. signi- 
fies ad. L. significare , , f. sigxum SIGN sb.] x. 
irons. To be a sign or symbol of ; to represent, 
betoken, mean. Also absol. b. To foreshow, 
indicate as something that is to take place Mli 
a. Of words, etc. : To haye the import or mean- 
ing of ; to mean, denote. Also absol. ME. 3. 
To make known, intimate, announce, declare 
ME. t4* To notify or inform (a person) -1690. 
5. intr. To be of importance or consequence ; 
to have significance : to avail or matter 1661. 

1. The secret grace which they (the sacrament*] jug- 
pifie and exhibit 1597. b. A gret sterre, . . whiche 
eynified gret sorw,& myschef >ar fy lie aftyr ward 1475 
a We now employ the term Energy to a the power of 
doing work 1876. 3. Scott's wish as signified in the 
letter last quoted Lockhast. 5. But it signify'd little 
*686. His eye is still bloodshot, but nothing to s. 1817. 

Sign-manual, late ME. [Sign sb. + 
Manual a.] x. An autograph signature (esp. 
that of the sovereign) serving to authenticate a 
document a. A sign made with the hand or 
hands 1841. 

|| Signor (sTnypj). 1577. [It., reduced form 
of SlUNORE : — L. sentorem, acc. of senior 
Senior a. and sb. See also Seigneur and 
Seignior.] i. The Italian term of respect 
placed before the name of a man in addres- 
sing him or speaking of him, now -* English 
' Mr.’ 1584. b. Used without the name « ' sir ’ 
In English 1590. c. An Italian gentleman, esp. 
a singer 1779. a. A person of note or distinc- 
tion ; one having rank or authority; a gentleman 
or nobleman ; an overlord. See also Grand 
signior. T577. 

x. A thousand thankes signior Gremio Shaks. b. 
The stranger, .said, ' S., your steps are watched ’ 1797 

II Signora («n y^rft). 1636. [It., fern, of 

next. Cf. Senoka. Senhora.] The Italian 
term of respect applied to ladies, corresponding 
to * Mrs.' and ' Madam ’ in English ; hence 
(with a , the , eta), a lady of Italian nationality. 
i Signore (sinypre). 1594. [It., — Sp.SKNOR, 
Pg. Sknhor.] * Signor. 

H Signoria (sinyarra). 1549. [It. ; cf. Sig- 
NORY.] The governing body of some of the 
old Italian republics, esp. that of Venice. 

II Signorina (sHiyurf'nfi). i8ao. [It, dim. 
of signora .] The Italian term of respect appli- 
cable to a young unmarried lady. 
fSi a gnonze, v. 1588. [f. Signor + -ize.] 
1. intr. To rule, reign, have or exercise do- 
minion (in, over) -1658. a. trans. To govern, 
control, exercise dominion or rule over -1602. 

Signary (sPnydri). late ME. [orig. a. 
OF. signerie , signorie , etc., vars. of seignorie, 
subseq. infl. by It. signoria.’] x. Lordship, 
domination, rule. a. A lordship, domain, terri- 
tory 1533. 8- A governing body, esp. that of 

Venire or other mediaeval Italian republic t6o$. 

a. His Sons ..won them Lands and Signories in 
Germany Milt. Hence 8igno*rial a. 

Si*gn-post. i6ao. [Sign *6.] z, A post 
supporting a sign, usu. that of an inn or shop, 
a. A guide- or direction-post, set up to indicate 
the proper road to a place ; a hnger-post 1863. 

x. When did the Lamb and Dolphin ever meet, 
except upon a Sign-Post T Addison. 

Sike, syke (saik), sbl north, and Sc. ME. 
[The northern form repr. OE. fie.] A small 
stream of water, a rill or streamlet, esp. one 
flowing through flat or marshy ground, and 
often dry in summer; a ditch or channel through 
which a tiny stream flows. 

Sike (ssik), v. Now dial. ME. [var.ofobs. 
lie he Sigh v.\ 1. intr. To sigh. fa. trans. 
To emit (a sigh). ME. only. So Sike sb.* a sigh. 

Sikh (sik, sfk). 1781. [Hindi sikh dis- 
ciple.] 1. A member of a military community 
belonging to the Punjab, whereit was originally 
established as a religious sect by Nanak Shah 
In the early part of the x6th a a. attrik . Or 


adj. Of or pertaining to the Sikhs 1845. Hence | 
Sikhism. the tenets of the Sikhs. j 

Silage (sai'iedg). 1884. [Alteration of 
Ensilage, after Silo.] - Ensilage a. 

Sile (soil), sb . 1 north, and Sc. 1459. [a. 
ON. +sil ; cf. SlLtt v .*] A strainer or sieve, esp. 
one for milk. 

Sile (sail), sb . 9 north, and Sc. 1769. [Of 
Scand. originj Young herring. 

Sile, v . 1 Obs. exc. n. dial. ME [prob. 
of Scand. origin.] x. intr. To go, pass, move ; 
to glide. a. To fall or sink (down), late ME , 
8* TO-. Of tears, etc. : To flow -2878. b. dial. 
Of rains To pour (down) 1703. 

Sile, Now dial, tate ME. [Of Scand. 
origin ; cf. MSw. siila, si la, Sw. and Norw. si la 
in the same sense.] trans. To strain ; esp. to 
pass (milk) through a sieve or strainer. 

Silence (sai‘l£ns), sb. ME [a. OF., ad. L. 
silentium, f. siUrc to be silent.] t. The fact of 
abstaining or forbearing from speech or utter- 
ance ; the state or condition resulting from 
this ; muteness, reticence, taciturnity. Occas. 
with a or in pi. b. Used imperatively, « Be 
silent ; make no noise 1590. a. The state or 
condition when nothing is audible ; complete 
quietness or stillness ; noiselessness. Also 
const, of (the night, eta), late ME. b. Used 
allusively to denote the state beyond this life. 
Chiefly in pi. and with initial capital. 1803. 3. 
Omission of mention, remark, or notice in 
narration 1513. b. Neglect or omission to write 
(about something) ; failure to communicate or 
reply 1617. 4. Mus. A rest 175a. 

x. Nor dream that I will . . wilh my s. sanction tyranny 
Shkllxy. Phr. To keep s. % to break s., in s. To put 
to s. t to silence by argument or prohibition ; fto put 
to death. S. gives consent : see Consent sb. 1. b. 
S., ye troubl'd waves, and thou Deep, peace Milt. 
a Through the soft s.of the Hst’ning night Milt. b. 
Power to make Our noisy years seem moment* in the 
being Of the eternal S. Wordsw. 3. Plir. To pass 
with, pass over in , s. 

Silence (saitigns), v. 1560. [f. prec.] 1. 

trans. To cause or compel (a person) to cease 
speaking on a particular occasion ; also, to 
overcome in argument 1603. b. To cause (an 
animal or thing) to cease from giving out its 
natural sound ; to still, quieten ; (colloq.) to 
put to death 1604. 9. To reduce (a person, etc.) 

to silence by restraint or prohibition, esp. in 
order to prevent the free expression of opinions 
159 7. b. To put down, repress (any expression 
of feeling, etc.) 1647. 8* hiil. and Naval. To 

compel (a gun, battery, or ship) to cease firing ; 
to disable by superior fire ; to stop (the fire of 
a gun) 1748. 4. intr. To cease speaking ; to 

become silent or still (rare) 1560. 

x. This learned priest has silenc'd the parson 1733. 
b. S. thttt dreadful! BelL, it frights the Isle, From her 
propriety Shaks. a. b. A threat of excommunica- 
tion silenced the murmurs of the clergy 1874. 3. We 
silenced three of her lower deck guns 1755. 

Silencer (sarl&isaj). 1635. [f. Silence 

v. + -kr l .] x . One who, or that which, silences ; 
a conclusive argument or retort. 9. A piece of 
mechanism used to silence or reduce the sound 
caused by the working of a piece of machinery, 
as a motor vehicle, a maxim gun or rifle, a 
water cistern, etc. 1898. 

Silene (soilrn*). 1785. [mod.L. (Linn.), 
f. L. Silenus .] Bot. A genus of caryophyllace- 
ous plants typifying the family Stlenacese ; a 
plant belonging to this genus; catchfly. 

Silent (sdi*l£nt), a. and sb. 1565. [ad. L. 
sihntem, siler e .] A. adj. x. Keeping silence; re- 
fraining from speech or utterance ; mute, dumb. 
Also, taciturn, reserved, a. Of writers, books, 
etc. : Omitting mention of or reference to some- 
thing in narration ; containing no account or 
record 1601. 3. Characterised by silence or 

absence of speech ; performed, made, suffered, 
etc., in silence or without speaking 259a. b. 
Of letters 1 Not sounded; mute 1605. 4. 

Characterized by the absence of sound or 
noise ; quiet, noiseless, still 1588. b. Making 
or giving out little or no noise 1753, 8* fit. 

Of the moon : Not shining -1797. b. Inactive, | 
not operative 1745. c. Of distilled spirit : ; 
Possessing no flavour 2830. 

v. He Is as a. as a Stone 1580. The *. sow sups all the 
broth x8a8. fig. My duty cannot be a, when I thinke ; 
year Highnesse wrong'd Shako, a. Aft to the other < 


shire, .history is equally a. #871. 3. The s. system, a 
method of discipline enforced in a prison, penitentiary, 
etc., which imposes complete silence on all occasions, 
b. The final r seems to have become s. i860. 4, Three 
mountain-tops, Three a pinnacles of aged snow Ten- 
nyson. Mod. A s. film (opp. to talkie). 3. b. A vol- 
cano, after being s. for ages, may suddenly start forth 
into lresb life 1878. Hence Si‘lent-ly adv., >neil. 

B. sb. +1. The time of silence- Shaks. 9. A 
device by which a clock or alarm may be pre- 
vented from striking or acting 1834. 3. A s. 

film 1929. 

x. Deepe Night, darke Night, the s. of the Night 
Shake. 

SUentlary (soile*n/t&ri). 1611. [ad. late L. 
silentiariu *, f. L. silentivm ; see - ARY.] 1. One 
.who observes or recommends silence, esp. from 
religious motives, a. An officer of the Byzan- 
tine court, whose duty orig. was to obtAin silence, 
but who frequently acted as a confidential ad- 
viser or agent. Now Hist . 1677. b. An official 
whose duty it U to command silence 1838. 

|| Silenus (sail« a ii#s). PI. SUeni (sailrnai). 
1710. [L., ad. Gr. SriAipdr.] x. Gr. Myth . 

T he foster-father of Bacchus, and leader of the 
satyrs ; also, a wood-god, a satyr. a. Zool. 
A species of macaque 2871. 

Silesia (saiirfik). 1674. [Latinised form 
of G. Schlesien, a province in the east of Ger- 
many. | x. Used attrib. with cloth, lawn , eta 
— Silesian, b. A fine linen or cotton fabric 
orig. manufactured in Silesia 1797. 9. A va- 

riety of lettuce 1731. So Slle'sian a . of or per- 
taining to S ; sb. a native of S. 1645. 

Silex (wi-lekB). 159a. [L.] Flint, silica. 

Silhouette (sil* ,e*t), sb. 1798. [f. Etienne 
de Silhouette (1709-1767), a French author and 
politician.] x. A portrait obtained by tracing 
the outline of a profile, head, or figure, and 
filling in the whole with black ; an outline por- 
trait cut out of black paper ; a figure or picture 
drawn or printed in solid blAck. b .fig. A slight 
verbal sketch in outline of a person, etc. 1819. 
9. A dark outline, a shadow in profile, thrown 
up against a lighter background 1847. 

t. Phr. En (or in) s., in outline, in profile. 

Silhouette, v. 1876. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To represent in silhouette. 9. intr. To show 
like a silhouette 1884. 

x. I have seen it silhouetted hard against tornado* 
clouds 1897. Hence Silhoue'ttiat. 

Silica (si ‘likft). 1801. [f. L. « 7 iV-, Silex, 
after alumina , etc.] An important mineral 
substance (the dioxide of silicon), which in the 
form of quartz enters into the composition of 
many rocks, and is contained in sponges and 
certain plants. Hence Si’licide Chem., a com- 
pound of silicon with another clement. Silicic 
feroua a. yielding or producing silex or s. 

Silicate (si lik/t). i8n. [f. prec. + -AIR i.J 
A bait produced by the action of silicic acid. 

Comb. : a. board, a board made incombustible by 
being saturated with s. ; a. cotton, slag-wool. So 
Si'licated a. corned or impregnated with silex or 
silica. Silica'tion, combination with silica 1 silid- 
fication. Silicatiza'tion, si lie location. 

Sili'ceo-, comb, form of Siliceous, as in 
s. •calcareous, etc. 

Siliceous (sili-Jas), a. 1656. fad. L. sili- 
ecus. f. si lie-, silex flint.] Containing or con* 
sistmg of silica ; of the nature of silica. 

Silicl- (sl'lisoi), comb, form of Silex or 
Silica, as in silicicalcareous, etc. 

Silicic (sili'sik), a. 1817. [C Silica (or 
L. si lie- Silex) +-ic.] Chem. Pertaining to, 
consisting of, or formed from silica. Chiefly 
in s. acid (H 4 Si04). 

Silicify (siii'sifai), v. 1898. [f. L. silici- 
Silex + -FY.] x. trans. To convert into, im- 
pregnate with, silica 183a a. intr. To undergo 
siiicification 1898. 

s. Fosail wood which has been *sUicified a 187a. 
So Sili’cifled ppl. a. converted into silica \ chiefly 
in silicified wood i8aa. SlU>ciflca*tlon, the process 
of becoming silicified, conversion into silica. 

Silicious (sili-fios). a. 1791. « Siliceous 0. 
SUicium (silrjtfm). 1808. [mod.L., f. L. 
si He- Silex + -ium.] ** Silicon q. v. 

SUiciuret (sili*smret). 1897. [f. prec.] 

Chem. m Si Lie ide. Hence Silixlureitfod 0. 
combined or impregnated with silicon. 

Slide (si’lik'l) 1785. fad. F. siliculi or 
L. siliculaJ] Bot . A small short seed-pod, 
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Silico- (siTikaV comb, form of Silica, or 
Silicon, a. With adjs., as s. -alkaline, -fluoric, 
etc. b. With nouns, as s.-aluminate, - borate , 
•fluoride, etc. 

Silicon (sMikjfa). 1817. [f. L. silic- Si lex, 
after beron \ replacing Silicium. J Anon-metallic 
element, which in respect of its abundance in 
nature ranks next to oxygen, and is usu. found 
combined with this as silica ; it may be obtained 
in the form of powder, scales, or crystals. 
Chemical symbol Si. 

Silicosis (silikJu*Bis). 1891. [f. silic- SlLEX 
+ -osis.] Path. A lung disease induced by 
Inhaling flinty or siliceous particles. 

Siliculose (silrkitfl<?us), a. 1731. [ad. 
mod.L. siliculosus , t si lieu la .] Bot. Bearing 
small short pods. 

flSiliqua (siTikwS). PL -»• 1704. [L., a 
pod.] Bot. A long pod-like seed-vessel. So 
Silique (silf’k). Hence Sili*qulform a. Bat . 
having the form of a s. 

SiHquose (srlikwjus), a . 1693. [ad. mod. 
L. siliquosvs, f. L. siliqua .] 1. Bot. Bearing 

pods or siliques. a. Having the form of a 
silique i8ax. Si'liquous a . [rare) 1668. — x. 

Silk (silk), sb , (and a.) [OK. siotoc{ for earlier 
*siluc), prob. f. (ult.) L. serious or Gr. OTjpueb s 
silken, f. L. Seres , Gr. 2r)pes f the oriental people 
(perh. the Chinese) fiom whom silk was first 
obtained.] x. The strong, soft, lustrous fibre 
produced by the larvae of certain bombycine 
moths which feed upon mulberry leaves, etc., 
and by certain spiders; silken thread or fila- 
ment a. The cloth or textile fabric woven or 
made from this OE. b. Used alius, to indicate 
the rank of a King's (or Queen’s) Counsel, 
marked by the right to wear a silk gown. Also 
collectively, denoting the persons wearing such 
gowns. 1810. c. As the material of a jockey's 
jacket 1891. 3. With a and pi. A particular 

make of silk cloth or fabric 1538. b. pL Gar- 
ments made of silk ; silk stockings 1508. c. A 
lady's silk dress 1861. d. A King’s (or Queen’s) 
Counsel ; a * silk gown ' 1884. 4. V . S. The 

silk-like filiform styles of the female flower of 
unripe maize 1817. 5. attrib. or as adj. Made 

of silk ; silken ME. b. Clad in silk (rare) 1603. 
+c. Silkv Shaks. 

I. Artificial s. [F. soft artificUlle), thread or yarn 
manufactured from collodion or wood pulp ; also, a 
fabric resembling silk made from this (abbrev. art silk, 
art silk), a. b. Phr. To receive, obtain, or take s. 

Comb . : S.-CO&lf a variety of coal found in Shrop- 
shire 1 -glue, aericin f B. gown = sense 3 d 1 -gut, 
the gut in the silkworm from which the s. is pro- 
duced ; a. hat, a cylindrical hat having a light stiff 
body coveied with s. plush or shag; s. paper, a kind 
of tissue-paper ; -shag, a local name for young her- 
ring I B. snapper, a Bermudan fish j 8. stocking, 
a stocking made of s. ; US. politico, a member of a 
section of the Whig party in the early 19th c. ; 
-thrower, -throwster, one who converts raw s. 
into b. thread. b. s.-oak, Grevillea robusta\ 
•tree, a low-headed spreading Amer. tree (Albizzia 
jultbrissin), with very graceful foliage, c. In the 
names of various s.-producing insects: fs.-fly. the 
silkworm moth | 8. moth, Bom by x mori ; -spider, 
one or other of various species of s. -spinning spiders, 
d. In the names of birds: s.-bunting US., one or 
other of the buntings of the genus Spiza, esp. .S’. 
am eric ana ; S. cock, a specie* of domestic fowl, esp. 
Phasianus gall us or Callus lanatus , native to eastern 
Asia ; s. fowl, a a. cock or hen ; -hen, the female 
of the s. cock ; 8. Starling, a species of starling 
(Stumus series us), native to China. Hence Silk v. 
trams to clothe in or cover with a Siiker, one who 
works in or with s. 

Silk-cotton. 1697. ff. Silk sb. + Cotton 
iJ. 1 ] x. The silky, elastic down or fibre ob- 
tained from various bombaceous and other 
tropical trees, and chiefly used for packing, 
stuffing pillows and cushions, making paper, 
etc. 9. S. tree, any of various species of tropical 
trees lielonging to the genera Bombax, Brier, 
dendron , Ochroma , and Paekira , producing s. 

Silken (si-lk’n), a. OE. [f. Silk sb, + 
-EM 4 «] 1 . 1. Made or consisting of silk. +9. 
Worked in silk (rare) -1597. +3. Producing 

silk; characterized by the prevalence of silk 
-x8ao, 4. Clad in silk 1640. 

t. They would not suffer a man to were a Ring, or 
s woman a s. gown 1645. 

II. i. Silky, silk-like; soft; glossy, shining, 
lustrous 2513. a. Of words, etc. t Elegant ; in- 
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gradating, soft, flattering. So of persons, their 
looks, voice, etc. 1588. 3. Effeminate, luxurious 
1599. 4. Soft, sweet, balmy ; gentle 1599. b. 
Of sounds : Soft, low 1784. 

1. All day. .in silence The a. butterflies glide 1871. 9. 
Taffeta phrases, s. tearmes precise Shak<>. 3. The s 
son of dalliance Okay. 4. b. The gray owl's s, flight 
1800. Hence Si’lken v. trans . to invest with a silky 
lustre. 

Silk grass. Also silk-grass. 1620. [f. 
Silk sb, + Grass j^. 1 ] x. a. One or other of 
various species of lustrous grasses native to 
America and the West Indies, esp. Bromelia 
or Nidularium Karatas\ also, the fibrous 
leaves produced by these. b. Applied to 
various species of aloe, agave, or yucca, or the 
fibre derived from these 1753. a. The grass 
Oryzopsis cuspidata of the western U.S., the 
glumes of which bear long silky hairs ; also 
Stipa comata of the same region 1891. 
Silkman (siTkman), 1553. [f. Silk sb. + 
Man sb. 1 ] One who makes or deals in silks. 
So SlTkwo:man 1440, 

Si’lkstone. 1867. A variety of coal ob- 
tained at Silkstone, near Barnsley in Yorkshire 
SMk-tail. 1685. [tr. G. seidenschwanz , 
f. seide silk + schwanz tail.] The waxwing or 
Bohemian chatterer, Garrulus bohemicus. 
SMkweed. Also silk-weed. 1846. [f. 

Silic sb. + Weed j£.J Bot. 1 . U.S, A plant of 
the N, Amer. genus Asctcpias, a. A plant of 
the genus Conferva 1857. 

SMk-wimder. 1611. [f. Si i.k sb. + Wind- 
er *.] X. One who winds or coils silk filament 
or thread preparatory to weaving. a. a. A 
silk-reel. b. A machine by which silk thread in 
the hank is transferred to the bobbin before 
spinning. 1858. 

Silkworm (si lkwfiim). OE. [f. Silk sb. 
+ Worm sb.'] 1. The caterpillar of the mul- 

berry-feeding moth Bombyx (or Sericaria) mori , 
orig. a native of northern China, which on 
changing into the pupa state spins a cocoon 
made of silken filament ; also, the caterpillar 
of any bombyeid or other moth which thus 
yields silken cocoons of commercial value, a. 
contempt. One who wears a silken dress 16x3. 

attrib. and Comb . : a. gut, a fine, strong, light gut, 
made of the drawn-out glands of the s. j S. moth, 
any of the various bombyeid moths, whose larva; 
produce cocoons 1 a. rot, a fungous plant, Botrytis 
bassinna , which kills silkworms in great numbers 

Silky (siTki), a. 1611. [f. Silk sb. + 

-Y 1 .] 1. Silken ; made or consisting of silk, 

a. Having the delicate softness of silk 1666. b. 
Of liquor : Having a soft delicate taste 1743. 3 

Of speech, manners, etc.: — Silken II. 2. 1778. 
4 a. Having the gloss of silk X730. b. Having 
a texture like that of silk 17^7. 5. Bot. Covered 

with fine, soft, close-set hairs having a silk-like 
gloss ; sericeous 1776. 6. Nat. Hist . Having 

silk-like hair, plumage, etc. 1781. Hence Si lk - 1 
ily adv. Silkiness. I 

SUn (sil). [OE. syll, sylle, - MDn. sulle, \ 
Da. syld.] 1. A strong, horizontal timber (occas. 
a stone or iron substitute for this) serving as the 
foundation of a wall or other structure ; hence, 
ta large beam or piece of squared timber, b. 
dial, and U.S. One of the lower framing-timbers 
of a cart or railway-car 1875. 9. T he piece of 

wood- or stone-work forming the lower horizon- 
tal part of a window-opening, late ME. b. 
Naut. A port-sill 1815. c. Port if i The inner 
edge of the bottom of an embrasure 1859, 3. 
The threshold of a door or gateway ; the lower 
horizontal part of a door-case 1591. b. Mining. 
The floor of a gallery in a mine 1747. c. A 
horizontal timber (or structure) at the bottom 
of the entrance to a dock or canal-lock, against 
which the gates close 1789. 4. a. A kind of 

clay found in coal-measures X774. b. Geol. A 
bod, layer, or stratum of rock 1794. 5. The 

foot or lower part of a title-page or title 1834. 
Sill 2 , 1787. Dial. var. of Thill. 
Sillabub, syllabub (si* l&bnb). 1537. [Ori- 
gin obsc. ; cf. Sillibouk.] x. A drink or dish 
made of milk or cream, curdled by the admix- 
ture of wine, cider, or other acid, and often 
sweetened and flavoured. 9. fig. Something 
unsubstantial and frothy; esp . floridly vapid 
discourse or writing 1700. 

Sillery (si •lari). 1680. [f. Sillery, in the 
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department of the Marne, Champagne.] A 
high-class wine produced in and around the 
village of Sillery in Champagne. 

Sillibouk. dial. 1573. [var. of Sillabub.] 
A sillabub. 

Siliimaxiite (si'limfinait). 1830. [f. Ben- 

jamin Silhman , an American chemist (1779- 
1864).] Min. A silicate of alumina, occurring 
in slender rhombic prisms or in fibrous masses. 

Sillock ( srlak). Sc. 1654. [Orkney and 
Shetland dial.] A young coal-fish (saithe), at 
a certain stage of its first year. 

Silly (si*li\ a., sb., ana adv. [Later form 
of ME. sely , Seely a.] A. adj. x. Deserving of 
pity, ' poor \ Now north, and Se. b. Help- 
less, defenceless X500. 9. Feeble, frail ; insig- 

nificant 1567. b. Weakly, ailing. Se. and north, 
1585. +c. Scanty, sorry, poor -1767. 3* Un- 

sophisticated, simple, ignorant. Ohs. or arch , 
1547. +b. Of humble rank ; lowly -1647. c. 

Of things: Plain, simple, homely 1570. 4. 

Feeble-minded, imbecile 1550. 5. Foolish, 

empty -headed 1576. b. Of words, actions, etc. : 
Evincing or associated with foolishness 1568 
c. Cricket. Applied to (the position of) point, 
mid-on, and mid-off, when they stand danger- 
ously near the wicket 1900. 6. Stunned, stupe- 

fied, dazed, as by a blow 1886. 

1. Good wife, for your courtesie. Will ye lodge a s. 
poor man? 1724. b. HU s. sheep, wliat wonder if they 
stray ? Cowpas. a. Thou onely art The mightie God, 
but I a sillie worm IIkrbkkt. b. She was but of a 
* constitution 1821. C. 3 Hen. VI, m iii. 03. 3. c. 
Perhaps their loves, or eU their sheep, Was all that did 
their s. thoughts so busie keep Milt. 4. The King's 
uncle, being rather weak in intellect, was called S. 
billy 1881. 5- Of this sort are they which creep into 

houses, and leude captiue s. women 9 Tim. iii. 6. b. 
This is the silliest stuffe that ere 1 heatd Shaks. Phr. 
.S', season, the months of August and September, when 
newspapers supply the lack of real news by articles 
or discussions on trivial topics. 6 1 . .got knocked s. 
for my pains 1889. Hence SiTlily adv. Si'llinesa. 

B. sb. A silly or foolish person, colloq. 1858. 

You are not to be a s. 1896. 

C. adv. In a foolish or silly manner. Now 
dial, or colloq. 1704. 

Silly-how. Now A. nnd 1574. [f. 

sely , Seely a. + how, Houve.J A child’s caul. 

Silo (saiTtfu), sb. 1835. [a. Sp. f : — L. strum. 
acc. of sirus , a. Gr. tripos a pit to keep corn in.] 
1. A pit or underground chamber used for the 
storage of grain, roots, etc. 9. spec. A pit, or 
an air- and water-tight chamber, in which green 
food is preserved for fodder by ensilage 1881. 
Hence SITo v. trans. to put (green food) into 
a s. ; to turn into ensilage. 

|| Silphium (siTfitfm). 1753. [L., ad. Gr. 

trihtfnoy.] A plant of the Mediterranean region, 
yielding a gum-resin or juice much valued by 
the ancients ns a condiment or medicine ; the 
juice obtained from this plant, also called 
LASER. 

Silt (silt), sb. 1440. [app. denoting a salty 
deposit ; cf. Da. and Norw. sylt, Norw. sytta 
salt-marsh, sea beach, f. *sult-, ablaut-var. of 
*salt - ; sec Salt sb. 1 and v. 1 ] Fine sand, clay, 
or other soil, carried by moving or running 
water and deposited as a sediment on the 
bottom or beach; sometimes occurung as a 
stratum in soil. 

Comb.: B.-snapper, a Jamaican fish. lienee 
Si lty a. of the nature of or resembling a. 1 composed 
of or containing n 

Silt, v. 1 799. [C the sb.] I. intr. Of a 
channel, river-bed, etc.: To become filled or 
choked up with silt or sediment, b. To flow or 
drift in after the manner of silt. Also transf. 
to pass gradually away. 1863. 9. trans. Of 

silt : To fill, block, or choke up (a channel, etc.) 
by gradual accumulation. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
1895. b. To cover up or over with silt X830. 

Silure (si 1 iO*M). 1802. [a. F., ad. L. si Its - 
rus Silurus. ) Ickth. A siluroid fish, esp. the 
sheath-fish (Silurus glanit). 

Silurian (silia»'rt&n), a. and sb.i 1708. [f. 
L. St lures, an ancient British tribe which in- 
habited the south-eastern part of Wales.] x. 
Of or belonging to the ancient Silures, or to the 
district inhabited by them. 9. Geol. The name 
given to the system or series of Palaeozoic rocks 
bring immediately below the Devonian or Old 
Red Sandstone ; of or belonging to this forma- 
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tion ( or to the period when it was deposited 
1835. b, As sb . in pi. Silurian strata 184a, 
So Sl’lurlst, a native of the district formerly 
inhabited by the Silures 1650. 

Silurian, sb . a 184a. [f. Silurus + -ian.] 
A siluroid fish. So Silu*rid, Siluridan, a. ana 
sb. ® Siluroid. 

Siluro- (silia*Te), used as a comb, form of 
Silurian a, $ as S.-Cambrian adj. 

Siluroid (siliGB'roid), a. and sb. 1849. [f. 
Silukus + -OID.] Ichth. A. adj Belonging to 
the family Siluridx, of the order Physostomi ; 
characterized by the want of true scales ; having 
only a naked skin or Large bony plates. B. sb. 
A siluroid fish 1851. 

Silurus (8ilia»‘r#s). PI. Siluri. 1601. [a. 
L., a. Gr. <ri\ovpos.] Ichth. A genus of fish 
typical of the family Siluridx ; a fish belong- 
ing to this genus, esp. the sly s. (5. glanis j, 
or sheath-fish. 

Silva, etc. : see Sylva, etc. 

Silver (si*lv9j), sb. and a. [Com. Teut. ; 
OK. siol/or ; seolfor , etc. ; ult. origin obscure. ] 
A. sb. 1 , One of the precious metals (in general 
use ranking next to gold), characterized in a 
pure state by its lustrous white colour and great 
malleability and ductility. Chem. symbol Ag. 
(Also applied to several natural 01 artificial 
substances resembling or imitating the real 
metal as German , inflammable, mock s.) 9. 

The metal regarded as a valuable possession 
or medium of exchange ; hence, silver coin ; 
also (chiefly Sc.), money in general OE. 

3. Articles made of silver ; silverware, silver 

plate ME. 4. The metal as used for the orna- 
mentation of textile fabrics ; silver thicad. late 
ME. 5. As a tincture in heraldry, more com- 
monly called ARGENT 1450. 6. A silvery colour 
or lustre 1481. 7. a. A variety of insect, fish, 

bud, etc., having silvery colouring or mat kings 
x8 b. Pkotogr . A s.Jt of sliver, ey p. nitrate 
of silver 1891. 

3. For cups and s. on the burnish'd board Sparkled 
•n< I shone Tennyson. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. 1. Made or con- 
sisting of silver OE. b. Containing threads of 
silver, or some imitation of this 1728. a. Pro- 
ducing or yielding silver 1475. 3. Of or per- 

taining to, connected with, characteristic of. 
Silver or silver articles 1610. b. Denoting com- 
pounds of which silver forms a part 1797. c. 
Advocating, relating to, etc., the adoption of 
silver as a currency or standard 1890. 4. 

Having the whiteness or lustre of silver ; silvery. 
Chiefly poet. late ME, 5. Of sounds : Having 
a clear gentle resonance like that of silver; soft- 
toned, melodious 1536. b. Eloquent, persua- 
sive., sweet-spoken 1594. 6. Of or pertaining 

to the silver age of Latin (Silver agk b.) 1889. 

1. The Rriush s. coinage 1858. b. S.-lace, wire 
coated with a. and woven into lace 1858. a. A rich 
• mine 1789. 3. Our gold aod 1. standards i860, b. 

Gold of ao carats with a carats of silver alloy 1879. 

4. Aun< ient men, upon whose siluer heads the Almond* 
tree hath blossomde Nashe. Faire Galatea, with thy 
silver Feet, O, whiter than the Swan Dsvdkn. Provb. 
phr. S. lining ; Don’t let 's be down-hearted l There’s 
a s. lining to every cloud W. S. Gilbert. 5. A Swaine 
. .Marrying his sweet Noatea with their siluer sound 
*613. 

attrib. and Comb. : B.-bath. a solution, esp of % 
nitrate, used for sensitising photographic plates and 
printing-paper; a dish to contain this; a. bronze, 
a metallic powder used in s. printing; -glance, a 
variety of s. orp; argentine; -grain, the lines of the 
medullary rays in longitudinal sections of some woods 
as elm, oak, etc.; a. metre, a composition used for 
silvt-ring potter's ware ; -point, the process of making 
a drawing with a s. pencil on spei ially prepared paper ; 
a drawing made in this way ; a. print, a photograph 
produced by S.-prlnting, the process of producing a 
photograph on paper sensitised by a s. salt ; a. Band, 
a fine white sand used in horticulture, etc. ; a. screen 
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bird of the genus Ltcheno/s; -dun, a particular breed 
of domestic pigeon 1 B. pheasant, any pheasant 
of the species Emmocamue nyitkemerus ; also, a 
local name for the S.-spangled Hamburgh ; s. 

5 lover, the gray plover, Squatarola Helvetica, etc 
. In names of fishes, as B.-belly, -bream, a small 
fish, Gerres ovatusi a. eel, the Broad-nosed Eel, 
Anguilla latiroxtris . e. In names of plants or 

trees, as B. bell (tree), Haleda tetraptera of the 
southern (J.S. ; -bush, the plant Jupiter's beard ; B. 
chain, the white laburnum ; -tree, a tree with silvery 
lanceolate leaves (I+euccuiendron argenteum), native 
to Cape Colony. Hence SPlverlneas, silvery 
quality or character. SHverlze v. trans. to silver; 
to treat with a preparation of a. ; to render silvery 
in colour. Si'lverless a. without money; having 
no money. 

Silver (si’lvaj), v. 1440. [f. the sb.] 1. 

trans . To cover or plate with silver ; to coat 
with silver-leaf, Freq. with over. b. To coat 
(glass) at the back with a mixture of tinfoil and 
quicksilver, esp. for use as a mirror 1635. 9. 

To invest or suffuse with a silvery hue or lustre 
1594;. b. To turn (the hair, beard, etc ) white 
or silvery 160a. 3. intr. a. To flow with a 

silvery gleam 1807. b. To take on a silvery 
lustre 1878. 

x. My coach.. is silvered over, but no varnish yet 
laid on Pkpyb. b. The amalgam of tin is largely 
used in what is called silvering mirrors 1633. s The 
moon ..silvered the wood on one side 1797. b. His 
Beard was.. A Sable Siluer’d Siiaks. 3. b. The 
darkness silvers away, the morn doth break Bridges. 

Silver age. 1565. The second age of the 
world, according to the Greek and Latin poets, 
inferior in simplicity and happiness to the first 
or golden age. b. The period of Latin litera- 
ture from the death of Augustus to that of 
Hadrian 1736. 

Silver-coloured, a. 1594. [Silver jA] 
Having the colour of silver ; of a greyish white 
hue with a metallic lustre. 

Silver fir. 1707. [Silver jA] i. A tall 

species of fir (Abies or Pi cea pectinata) native to 
southern and central Europe and to some parts 
of Asia, introduced into Britain in the 17th c. 
and extensively used for planting, b. A tree 
belonging to this species 1789. 9. Applied to 

various other species of fir 1834. 

Si’lver(-)fistL 1703. I. One of the various 
silver-coloured fishes found in different parts of 
the world. 9. An insect of the genus Lepisma . 
esp. L. saccharina or domestic a ; a bristletail 
or springtail 1855. 

Silver(-)foil. late ME. [Silver jA] Silver 
beaten out thin ; silver-leaf. 

Silver(-)gilt late ME. 1. Gilt silver or 
silverware, b. attrib. or as adj. 1705. a. An 
imitation of gilding, consisting of silver-foil var- 
nished with a yellow lacquer 1891. 
Sidver^rass. Also silver-grass. 1600. 
a. The striped or ribbon-grass, b. The Austral- 
asian grasses Danthonia pallida and Poa exs- 
pitoia. c. dial. The silverweed. 

Silver-grey, a. and sb. 1607. [Silver 
jA] A. ad/. Of a silvery or silver-flecked grey 
colour; also, having silvery grey hair. B. sb. j 
A silvery grey colour 171a. 

Silver-haired, a. 1665. [Silver sb .] 1. 
Having hair silvered with age. g. Having hair 
naturally of a silver colour 1678. 

a. Mounted upon a brown s. Gelding 1678. So 
Silver-headed a. (in sense x) 1643. 

Silvering, vbl . sb. 1710. [f. Silver v. 
+ -ING 1 .] 1. The action of Silver v. 1738. 

9. concr. Silver plating; a coating of silver, 
silver nitrate, or quicksilver 1710. 

Silver (- lead. 1601. fi. A composition 
of lend and tin. a. Silver in combination 
with lead, esp. in the form of ore. Chiefly attrib . 
i860. 

Silver(-)leaf. 1738. Silver-foil ; a piece of 
this. b. (In full s. 1 . disease) A disease incident 
to trees, esp. plum-trees, which causes the leaves 
to assume an unhealthy silvery colour 1890. 
SMverling. Now arch* 1526. [ad. G. 
si l her ling.] A shekel. 

Silverly (si'lvajli), adv. 1595. [f. Silver 
sb. + -LY*.] x. With a silvery appearance or 
colour, a. With a silvery sound 1759. 

1. Let me wipe off this honourable dewe, That 
•Utterly doth progresse on thy cheekes Shake, 
Silvern (sidvain), a. Now poet, and arch . 
[OE. seolfrin , silfrtn ; see Silver sb. and -en 4 .] 
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1. Made of silver ; consisting of silver, a. Sil- 
ver-coloured (rare) 1885. 
x. fig. Speech is s., Silence h golden Carlyle. 
Silver(-)ore. ME. An ore containing silver. 
Silver paper. Also silver-paper. 1817. 
fi. A fine white tissue-paper -1873. a. Paper 
covered with silver-foil or an imitation of it 1875; 
also, loosely, tinfoil used as a wrapping for 
tobacco, etc. 191 x. 3. Photogr. Paper sensitized 
with a silver solution 1898. 

Silver plate. Also silver-plate. 1596. 
1. A thin flat piece of silver, b. A silver dish 
in the form of a plate 1710. 9. collect , Vessels 

or utensils made of silver 16 10. 

Silversmith (si*lvajsmiJ>). OE. [f. Sil- 
ver sb. Cf. G. silberschmied , etc.] A worker 
in silver ; one who makes silverware. 
Silver-tongued, a. 1599. [f. Silver sb .] 
Having a pleasant or melodious utterance ; 
sweet-spoken ; eloquent. 

Silverware, i860. [Silver jA] Articles, 
esp. tableware, made of silver. 

Si-lverweed. Also silver-weed, silver 
weed. 1578. a. A common wayside plant of 
the genus Potentilla, with prostrate rooting 
stems and silvery leaves ; goose-grass, b. Any 
East Indian shrub of the genus Argyreia 1899. 
SHver-work. 1535. [Silver jA] i. Ar- 
ticles made of silver; silver vessels or orna- 
ments ; silverware. 9. A place where silver ia 
smelted 1674. 

Silvery ^rlvsri), a. 1600. [f. Silver sb. 
+ -Y 1 .] i. Having the hue or lustre of silver 
i6xx. 9. Having a clear gentle metallic reso- 
nance; silver-toned, melodious 1600. 3. Pro- 

ducing silver ; containing silver 1870. 

x. One small bright s. likeness of a cloud Ruskin. 
.9. iron , an inferior kind of pig-iron, more commonly 
called 7 white iron. a. In his ears one s. voice was 
rineing Kingsley. 

Silvi- : see SYLVI-. 

Sima (sormfi). 1909. [f. Si(lica + MaCg- 
NESIA.J Geol. That portion of the earth's crust 
which forms the substratum of the ocean bed. 
Simar(sima’i). 1641. [ad ¥. simarre , ad. 
It. cimarra , eimarra . ] x. «* CYMAR x. 9. — 
CllIMER l . 1840. 

Simaruba (sim&rw*ba). 1753- [Native 
name in Guiana. J 1. A tree of the genus Si - 
marvba, esp. S. amara or oflicinalis , a native 
of northern Brazil, Guiana, etc. a. The bark of 
the root of S. amara, which contains quassine 
and is employed as a tonic or astringent 1778. 

Simeonite (si m/anait). 1893. [f. name of 
the Rev. Charles Simeon (1759-1836) + -ITE 1 
x.J A follower or adherent of Simeon or a 
supporter of his theological doctrines ; a Low 
Churchman or Evangelical. 

|| Simla (si‘mi&). PI. simiae 1753. 

[I~, perh. f. simus , Gr. oipos snub-nosed, flat- 
nosed. J The class of animals consisting of the 
apes and monkeys, and more specifically of 
the tailless apes only, or of certain kinds of 
these, as the orang-outang; also, an animal 
of this kind. Hence Si'mial a. (now rare) 
Si niious a. belonging to the S. ; having ape- 
like characteristics ; typical of apes. 

Simian (simian), a. and sb. 1607. [f. 

prec. + -an.] A. adj. 1. Characteristic of apes ; 
resembling that of apes ; ape-like. 9. Of or be- 
longing to, comprising or consisting of. the apes 
or Simix 1863. B. sb. An ape or monkey 1880. 
Similar (si*mil&j), a. and sb. 1611. [ad. 
F. stmilaire or med.L. *simi laris, f. L. similis 
like; see -ar 1 1.] A. adj. + 1. Of the same 
substance or structure throughout ; homogene- 
ous -1704. 9. Having a marked resemblance 

or likeness ; of a like nature or kind (to, fwith) 
x6n. 3. Geom. Applied to figures which may 
become congruous by adjusting their linear 
dimensions without changing their angles 1704. 
b. Mus. (See quot.) x86x. 

3. S. segments of a Circle are such as contain equal 
Angles. . .S. Triangles are such as have all their three 
Angles respectively equal to one another. 1704. & 
Products are those whose Corresponding Factors are 
Proportional 1706. b. S. motion , that in which two 
or more parts, .ascend or descend at the same time 
1861. Hence Similarly adv. 

B. sb. A thing or person similar to or resem- 
bling another ; a counterpart (of) 1654. 

W(w* “)• f(Fr. fain). $ (fir, £rrn, «nth). 
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SIMILARITY 

Similarity (similsrriti). 1664. [f. Simi- 
lar a. + -ity, or ad. F. similarity .] 1. The 
state or fact of being similar ; likeness, resem- 
blance. a. pi. Points of resemblance 1838. 

1. Certain insects escape danger by tbeir s. to plants 

t^mttary, a . 1564. [See Similar a. and 
•ary a .J — Similar a. 1, a. -1692. 

Fat is a s. Body void of Life 1668. 

Similatlve (ai-milritiv), a. 1883. [f. L. 

similis like. Similar + -ative.] Expressing 
likeness, applied e.g. to such compounds as 
crystal-clear. 

Simile (si-mil/). Also faimily (pi. -lea), 
late MEL [L., neut. of similis like.] A com- 
parison of one thing with another, esp. as an 
ornament in poetry or rhetoric. 

1. A s., to be perfect, must both illustrate and en- 
noble the subject Johnson. 

Similitude (simi'litifld). late MEL [a. OF., 
ad. L. similitude, f. similis like. ] z. A person 
or thing resembling, or having the likeness of, 
some other person or thing; a counterpart or 
equal ; fa similarity. n. The form, likeness, 
or image of some person or thing, late ME. 
3. ta. A sign or symbol ; the symbolic repre- 
sentation of something -1558. b. A comparison 
drawn between two things or facts ; the expres- 
sion of such a comparison ; ta simile, late ME. 
€. A parable ; an allegory. (Chiefly iu Biblical 
use.) late ME. 4. The quality or state of being 
like ; resemblance, similarity. Now rare, late 
MEL tb. likelihood -1548. 

1. The shadow stood, s. exact Of Nestor Cowfkr. 

a. Let us make now Man in our imag& Man In our 
a Milt. 3. b. London is often likened to Babylon ; 
but the a is a very unjust one 1875. 4. The a of Pas- 
sions, which are the same in all men Hobbxs. b. Phr. 
t By or of {all, any , some) s. 

Similize (si*mihiz), v. Now rare. 1620. 
ff. L. similis or SIMILE ; see -ize.] ■f*i. trans. 
To compare, liken -1670. a. To symbolise ; to 
express or describe in similes 1668. b. intr. 
To use a simile or comparison x686. 

s. Similising the Braine to a Garden 1653. 

Similor (ormilpj). 1783. [a. F. f f. L. 

similis like + F. or gold.] A very yellow kind 
of brass used in making cheap jewellery. 

Si-mkln. Anglo- Ittd. 1853. [Urdu cor- 
ruption of champagne .] Champagne. 

Simmer (si-mai), sb. 1809. [f. the vb.] 

The state or condition of simmering. Chiefly 
In phr. on the (or at a) s. 

Simmer (armsi), v. 1653. [Later form of 
Simper i\*] z. intr. Of liquids: To make a 
subdued murmuring sound under the influence 
of continued heat ; to be at a heat just below 
boiling-point. Also transf of the containing 
vessel, etc. b. Of feelings, tendencies, etc. : 
To be in a state of gentle activity ; to be on the 
verge of becoming active or breaking out X764. 
c. Of persons, etc. : To be in a state of sup- 
pressed excitement or agitation 1840. a. trans. 
To keep in a heated condition just below boil- 
ing-point 1823. 

s. The water in the singing brass Simmer'd Cowpbs. 

b. The disaffection was already simmering in Devon- 
shire Fkouok. 

Simnel (simnfl). Now arch, or local. ME. 
[a. OF. sitnenel, sentinel (mod.F. diaL simnel), 
app. related in some way to L. simila fine 
flour.] A kind of bread or bun made of fine 
flour and prepared by boiling, sometimes with 
subsequent baking. Now Hist . b. A rich 

currant cake, usu. eaten on Mid-Lent Sunday 
in certain districts 1648. c. attrib ., as s.-cake, 
-Sunday, Mid-Lent or Mothering Sunday X674. 
Simoniac (sim£u*niaek), tb. and a. ME. 

ad. med.L. simoniac vs, f. simonia Simony.] 
X. sb. One who practises simony ; a buyer or 
seller of benefices, ecclesiastical preferments, 
or other spiritual things. Freq. with initial 
capital. B. adj. » next 163a. So fSimouian 1 
a. and sb. (rare). 

Simonlacal (simonai'&k&l), a. 1567. [f. 
prec. +-AL 1 .] 1. Of the nature of, pertaining 
to, or involving simony, a. Of persons : Guilty 
of or practising simony 1569. +3. Tainted or 

marked by simony *1641. 

s. Away with such young mercenary striplings and 
their Simoniacall fathers Milt. Hence Simoni'a- 
cally tube. 

SLmonian 2 (winwfamian), sb. and a. 1607. 
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[ad. med.L. *Simonianus t f. Simon (see def.).] 
A. sb. A member of an early Christian sect 
named after Simon Magus and regarded as 
heretical. B. adj. Pertaining to, characteristic 
of, the sect of the Simonians 1883. 

Simon Pure (sebman pitta), col loo. 1815. 
[Name of a Quaker in A bold strobe for a 
wife (1717), who is impersonated by another 
character during part of the play.] The (real) 
Simon Pure, the real, genuine, or authentic 
person or thing, b. attrib. or as adj. Real, 
genuine, authentic 1889. 

Simony (sirndni, sai*m 5 ni). ME. [a. OF. 
simonie, ad. med.L. simonia, f. the name of 
Simon Magus, in allusion to his offer of money 
to the Apostles (Acts viii. 18-19).] 1. Traffic 

in sacred things ; spec, the act or practice of 
buying or selling ecclesiastical preferments, 
benefices, or emoluments. ta. The money 
paid in simony. Also transf. a tip (to a verger). 
-1707. Hence Simonioua a. — Simoniac al 
(now rare or Obs.). Simoniat, one who prac- 
tices or upholds s. 

|j Simoom (simij*m). Also simoon. 1790. 
la. Arab, jew >2 vs, f. the root samm to poison. Cf. 

F. simoun.) A hot, dry, suffocating sand-wind 
which sweeps across the African and Asiatic 
deserts at intervals during the spring and sum- 
mer. 

Simous (sci-mos), a. 1634. [f. L. simus, 

Gr. oifxbt; see -ous.] ti. Bending or curving 
inward ; concave -1697. a. Having a flat nose ; 
snub-nosed (rare) 1656, 

Simper (si-mpar), sb. 1599. [f. Simper 

v. s ] An affected and self-conscious smile ; a 
silly smiling look ; a smirk. 

Simper, vX Obs . exc. dial. 1477. [prob. 
imitative.] intr . To simmer. 

Simper (si’mpai), v.% 1563. [With sense 1 
cf. Da., Norw., and Sw. dial, semper, simper, 

G. simper, sitnpfcr elegant, delicate.] 1. intr. 
To smile in a silly, self-conscious, or affected 
manner: to smirk. a. trans. To say or utter 
with a simper 1801. 

s. She.. lisps affectedly, simpers designedly, and 
looks conceitedly Mmk D’Akblay. Hence Si*m- 
perer, one who simpers. Si'mperingly ado. 

Simple (simp*!), a. and sb. MEL [a. OF., 
ad. L. simplus or simplex.') A. adj. L z. Free 
from duplicity, dissimulation, or guile; inno- 
cent and harmless ; undesigning, honest, open, 
straightforward. a. Free from, devoid of. 
pride, ostentation, or display ; humble, unpre- 
tentious ME. 3. Free from elaboration or 
artificiality ; artless, unaffected ; plain, un- 
adorned ME. b. Of persons: Unsophisti- 
cated, unspoiled 1794. 

x. Here wily Jesuits a. Quakers meet Crabbk. A 
&, innocent boy Shklley. s. Lowly and syrnple is 
he, he rydeth vpon ati as sc Covehdalk. 3. The short 
and s. annals of the poor Gray. b. Pastoral people , 
S. and spirited 1 innocent and bold Shkllky. 

II. 1. Of persons, or their origin: Poor or 
humble in condition ; of low rank or position ; 
undistinguished, mean, common MEL a. With 
designations or titles: Ordinary; not further 
distinguished in office or rank ME. 3. Of per- 
sons or their attire: Not marked by any ele- 
gance or grandeur ; very plain or homely, late 
ME, b. So of living, diet, abode, etc. ME. 4. 
Small, insignificant, slight; of little account or 
value ; also, weak or feeble, late MEL 5. De- 
ficient in knowledge or learning , characterized 
by a certain lack of acuteness or quick appre- 
hension ME. 6. Lacking in ordinary sense or 
intelligence ; more or less foolish, silly, or 
stupid ; also, half-witted (now dial. ) 1604. 

1. His place of birth a solemn Angel tells To a. 
Shepherds Milt. fPbr. A* s. as, or x though, / 
stand here . a. This change affected however only 
the s. barons 2875. 3. D. Blest be those feasts, 

with s. plenty crown'd Goldsm. The t. life , a mode 
of life in which anything al the nature of luxury is 
intentionally avoided. 4- Unis, woarmn, much 
too weake T’ oppose your cunning Sbaks. 3. The a. , 
and unletter’d poor Cowan. 6. The good old Gentle- 
woman was not so a. . . 1 she began to smell a Rat 1713. 
S. Simon, a silly fellow (with ref. to nursery rhymes). 

in. z. With nothing added ; considered or 
taken by itself ; mere, pure, bare MEL %, A. 
Med. Of wounds, diseases, etc.: Unaccom- 
panied by complications, late ME. b. Law. 
Not specially confirmed 1546. 3. Consisting or 
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composed of one substance, ingredient, or ele- 
ment ; uncompounded, unmixed (or nearly so), 
late ME. 4. Not composite or complex in re- 
spect of parts or structure, late MEL 5. Not 
complicated or involved ; presenting little or no 
complexity or difficulty 155c. 

x. Yet. a. Nature to his hope has giv'n.. an humbler 
hcAv’n Powm. Phr. Pure and s. (often following the 
sb.) : orig. a term of jurisprudence (e. g. 1 a pure and 
simple obligation '*),• hence gen. unconditioned, mere 
(e. g. 'pure and s. robbery , * robbery pwe and s.’), 
a. a. The Suppuration proceeding kindly, the Wound 
became a a. Wound 1758. b. contract, one made 
by word of mouth or not under seal. 3. A Needle is 
a s. Body, being made only of Steel j but a Sword or 
a Knife n a Compound 1794. 4. Those tenses are 

called s. tenses, which are formed of the piiiuipal, 
without an auxiliary verb 1894. The a microscope 
may consist of one.. or of two or three lenses; but 
these latter are so arranged as to have the effect only 
of a ringle lens 1867. Leaves, .which are not divided 
into separate leaflets are termed a 1879. S. feast, 
a feast which is not a double or a semi-double. S. 
interest : see Intrrkbt s 6 . II. a. S. machine, any of 
the six or more elementary mechanical devices, e.g. 
the lever, wedge, etc. .S'. sentence , a sentence con- 
taining only one member having a subject and predi- 
cate of its own. S. tense t a tense formed wit h a single 
word. 5. S. Quantities in Algebra, are such as have 
but one Sign, whether Positive or Negative 1704. A 
S. Equation, is that which contains only one power 
of the unknown quantity, without including different 
powers 1798. A 8. proposition is that in which one 
predicate is affirmed or denied of one subject Mill. 
We must prefer the simpler hypothesis to the more 
complicated 1884. 

B. absol. as sb. 1 . As pi. Persons in a humble 
or ordinary condition of life. Also ns sing, a 
person of this class. ME. 2. As pi. hose who 
.ire unlearned, ignorant, easily misled, unsus- 
pecting ; also as sing, an ignorant or foolish 
person 1560. 8. A simple word ; a verb in its 

simple form or without prefix 153a 4. ‘fA 

medicine or medicament composed or concocted 
of only one constituent, esp. of one herb or 
plant; hence, a plant or herb employed for 
medical purposes. Now arch. 1539. 5. A 

single uncompounded or unmixed thing ; a 
substance free from foreign elements, esp . one 
serving as an ingredient in a composition or 
mixture 1560. b. A simple proposition, quan- 
tity, idea, etc. 1654. 6. Weaving. One of a 

number of lines or cords attached to the warp 
in a draw-loom 1731. b. A draw-loom 1875. 

x. Gentle or semple shnll not daiken my doors the 
day my bairn "s been carried out a corpse Scott, a 
A snare to the a of heart 1853. From the know- 
ledge of Simples, she had a Receipt to make while 
hair black Sui 1 . Browne. Hence Simple v. intr. 
to seek for or gather simples. Si’mpler (now atch.), 
one who collects or studies simples ; a herbalist. 

Simple-hearted, a. late ME. [f. Simple 
a. + Heart sb. J Possessed of, or characterized 
by, a simple heart or spirit ; ingenuous, sincere, 
unsophisticated ; f ignorant, simple minded. 

Simple-minded, a. 1744. [f. Sim plea. + 

Mind sb.) Having a simple mind ; possessing 
little or no subtlety of intellect ; also, feeble- or 
weak-minded. Hence Slmple-mi’ndedness. 
Simpleness (si mp' lues). MEL [f. Simple 
a. + -ness.] The quality or state of being 
Simple, in various senses. 

Srmplesse. Obs. exc. a*xh. ME. [a. OF.; 
see Simple a. and -ess*.] « Simpleness. 

Simpleton (srm’plUn), 1650. [Fancifully 
f. Simple 0.] One who is deficient in sense or 
intelligence ; a silly or foolish person , a fool. 
Simplex (si-mpleks), a. and sb. 1594. [a, 
L., — Simple a.J A. adj . Consisting, or com- 
posed of, characterised by, a single part, struo 
ture, etc. B. sb A single uncompounded word 
x8qa, 

II Simplidter (simpli-sitw), adv. 1545. [L.] 
Absolutely, unconditionally ; without any con- 
dition or consideration. Chiefly in Sc. Law. 
Simplicity (slmpli-slti). late ME. [a. OF. 
simplicity, or ad. L. simfUcitatem ; see -ity.] 
z. The state or quality of being simple In form, 
structure, etc. ; absence of compositeness, com- 
plexity, or intricacy. a. Want of ordinary 
knowledge or judgement ; ignorance ; rusticity 
X514. b. A simple person i a simpleton (rare) 
1633. g. Freedom from artifice, deceit, or du- 
plicity ; sincerity, straightforwardness; also, 
absence of affectation or artificiality ; plainness, 
naturalness 1526. b. Simple, unsophisticated 
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ways or manners ; plainness of life. Also (In 
pi.), an instance of this. 1585. 4. Of language 
or style : Absence or lack of elegance or polish ; 
in later use, freedom from over-elaboration ; 
plainness or directness of an attractive kind 
1553. 5. Absence of ornament or decoration ; 
freedom from useless accessories 1609. 

u In contriving machines, s. of parts should always 
be studied 1813. a. That other s. which is only a 
euphemism for folly 1875. 3. Nathanael was. .full of 
holy a., a true Israelite without guile 1649. b. The 
simplicities of cottage life Wordsw. 4. S. is liecome 
a very rare quality m a writer Cowpick. 5. Give me 
a face, That makes s. a grace B. Jon son. 

Simplification (simplifik^Jon). 1688. [a. 
F., f. simplifier .] The action or process of 
simplifying ; the result of this. 

Simplify (si’mplifei), v. 164a. [ad. F. 
simplifier, ad. med.L. simplificare, f. L. sim- 
plus simple ; see -fy . J trans. To make simple ; 
to render less complex, elaborate, or involved ; to 
reduce to a clearer or more intelligible form ; 
to make easy. Also absol . 

The laws of commerce, .are simplified and expanded 
Svu. Smith In a state of nature man.. does not s. 
and fix his motives J. H. Newman. 

Simplist (srmplist). 1597. [f- Simple 

6. 4 f -1ST.] One who studies simples ; a her- 
balist. Now rare. So Simpli'stic a. 

Simply (srmpli), adv. MK ff. Simple 

a. + -LV 3 , with later contraction as in gently, 

nobly .] 1. With simplicity (of mind) or sin- 

cerity ; in an honest or straightforward manner; 
ah>o, in later use, unaffectedly, artlessly. a. 
Humbly in respect of dress or surroundings, 
late ME. 3. In simple language ; also, plainly, 
clearly, late ME. b. Without elaboration or 
complication 1746. +4. Poorly, badly, indif- 

ferently ; meanly, inadequately ; weakly -1754. 
5. In a foolish, silly, or stupid manner ; with- 
out common sense or sagacity. Also s. dis- 
posed, of a simple disposition. 1466. 6. Without 
addition or qualification, late ME. b. Without 
exception ; absolutely. (Frequently used as an 
intensive.) 1590. Also, simply and solely. 

1. By things deemd weak Subverting worldly strong, 
and worldly wise By s. meek Milt. 3. b. A fine 
massive piece of architecture, s. grand 1816. 5. If an 
elephant chance to meet with a man wandering s. out 
of his way Holland. 6. If he take her, let hun take 
her &. Shahs. It is s.a question of degrees 1836. b. 
The plates are a magnificent x888. 

Simulacre (si-miiJH/ikaj). arch, late ME. 
[a. OF., ad. L. Simulacrum.] i. An image 
(of a god, etc.) to which honour or worship is 
rendered. a. An image, a material or mental 
representation, of a person or thing 1483. 

a. A knight, in whom Sir Osborne might easily dis- 
tinguish the a. of himself 1630. 

[| Simulacrum (simijM^'krfm). PL simu- 

lacra and -acrums. 1599. [L.» f. simvlare to 

make like, to Simulate.] i. A material 
image, made as a representation of some deity, 
person, or thing, a. Something having merely 
the form or appearance of a certain thing 1805. 

b. A mere image, a specious imitation or like- 
ness, of something 1833. 

Singular (si*mi£I&i), sb. and a. 1530. 
[irreg. f. L. simulate +-ar, perh. after Similar 

a. ] A. sb. One who, or that which, simulates, 
or puts on a false appearance (of something). 
B. adj. Simulated, pretended, counterfeited. 
Also, simulative of something. 16x1. 

I return'd with s, proofs enough, To make the Noble 
Leonacus mad Shaks. 

Simulate (si -mii/lA), #>/. tf. arch, late ME. 
[ad. L. simn Ictus', see next.] Simulated. 
Simulate (simirfl*it), v. 1653. [f. L. 

Simula t-, simvlare, f. similis like, f x. trans , 
To assume falsely the appearance or signs of 
(anything) ; to feign, prelend, counterfeit, imi- 
tate ; to profess or suggest (anything) falsely. 

b. To have the external features of i66x. c. 
Biol. - Mimic v. 5. 1876. a. intr. To pretend 
or feign 1833. 

s. A government.. in word and action simulating 
reform Aanoux b. If purely artificial it [a vault] 
doth most Hvely a. nature ifitii. 

Simulation (simiiniifan). ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. simu lationem.] 1. The action or prac- 
tice of simulating, with intent to deceive; false 
pretence, deoeitful profession ME. b. Un- 
conscious imitation 1870. a. A false assump- 
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tion or display, a surface resemblance or imita- 
tion, of something, late ME. 

*. S. is a Pretence of what is not, and Dissimulation 
a Concealment of what is Steels. 

Simulative (si’midlAiv), a. 1490. [f. L. 
stem simulat see Simulate v. and -ive.J 
Characterized by simulation or pretence. 
Simulator (si*mi£lritax). 1835. [ad. L.] 
One who practises simulation. 

Simultaneous (si m£ltr» •nA»s), a. 1660. 
[ad. L. *simultanetu, f. simvl at the same time.] 
1. Existing, happening, occurring, operating, 
etc., at the same time ; coincident in time. a. 
spec, in Math . as s. equation (see qoot.), func- 
tion, etc. x8z6. 

*. The s. use of both eyes 2879. a. Pairs or sets of 
equations in which the same unknown symbols ap- 
pear, which are assumed to possess the same values 
throughout, are called s. equations 184a. Hence 
Simultaneity (simSltSnl'iti), the quality or fact of 
being s. ; occurrence at the same time; Simul- 
taneously adv*, -ness. 

|| Simurgh (simn-jg). 1786. [Pers., f. Pahlavi 
sin eagle + murgh bird.] A monstrous bird of 
Persian legend, imagined as rational and of 
great age. 

Sin (sin), sb. [OE. jyn(n , for original 
*sunj 6 , related to OFris. sende , MDu. sonde , 
Q. silnde. etc. Cf. L. sons, sontis guilty.] x. 
A transgression of the divine law and an offence 
against God ; a violation (esp. wilful or delibe- 
rate) of some religious or moral principle, b. 
transf. A violation of some standard of taste or 
propriety 1780. 3. Without article or pl. Viola- 

tion of divine law ; action or conduct character- 
ized by this ; a state of transgression against 
God or His commands OE. (See also Deadly 
a . 5, Mortal a. 5, Venial a. 1 a) 

x. Plenary remission of their synnes 1534. At 
present, for my sins, 1 live in s village of the plain 
Hohrow. The seven deadly sins ; The Seven curs'd 
deadly Sins . . Pride, Envy, Sloth, Intemp’rance, 
Av'ricej Ire, And Lust 1711. For tuy sins : phr. often 
used trivially =■ as a judgement. Like s. (slang), ve- 
hemently, furiously. b. The many literary sins 1 
know I must have committed 1907. a. Tis s. to mis- j 
employ an hour Drydkn. Phr. Child, or man , of 
s. ; as black, or ugly, as s. Jn /., in a state of free 
sexual union or adultery. 

Comb . : n. -eater, one hired to take upon himself 
the sins of a deceased person by means of food eaten 
beside the dead body -flood (after G. sUntf/lut, 

' an alteration of OHG. sinvluot general flood], the 
! Deluge ; f*money, money brought as an offering 
in evpiaiion of s. 

Sill (sin), v . [OE. syngian : — +sunig 6 jan , 
l.* sun jo fOE. jry«(*SlN r£.).] x. intr. To commit 
sin ; to do a sinful act. b. spec. To commit 
fornication or adultery with (or t on) ME. 

c. To offend against some principle, standard, 
etc. ; to be faulty or wrong 1704, a. trans. 
To do, perform, or perpetrate sinfully ; to com- 
mit (a sin) ME. 

1. The Tempter, or the Tempted, who sins moot? 
Shaks. I am a man, More sinn'd against, then 
sinning Shaks. C. Faces sinning Against proportion 
Byron, a. Thera remains so much to be smned and 
suffered in the world 1859. Phr. To s. one's mercies, 
to be ungrateful for one's blessings or good fortune. 

Sin (sin), adv., prep., and coni. Now Sc. 
nnd north, dial. ME. [contr. f. SlTHEN. (Cf. 
Syne.) In later use freq. written sin', as if 
short for since.] A. adv . x. Then, thereupon ; 
thereafter, subsequently. 9. From that time 
onwards, late ME. 3. Ago; before now 1490. 
B. prep. From, after; subsequent to ME. C, 
conj. x. From or since the time that ME. 9. 
Seeing or considering that ME. 

Sinsean (ssinf&n), cl rare. 1667. [irreg. 
f. late L. Sinn, ad. Gr. %vcu (Ptolemy), prob. 
ad. Arab. Sin, the empire of China.] Chinese. 
Sinaic (sainA-ik), a. 1769. [L Sinai + 
-ic. | *» next. 

Sinaitic (sdin£iii*tik), a. 1786. [f. Sinai 
(a. Heb. Sinai) + -ITIC.J Of, or pertaining to, 
Mount Sinai or the peninsula in which Tt is 
situated ; given or promulgated at Mount Sinai. 

The actual subdivision of the pages of the S. manu- 
script 1883. 

Sinai bin (sinarlbin). 1875. [f. L. sinapis 
mustard + alba white.] Chem. A giuooaide 
contained in white mustard-seed. 

Slnamlne (siii&mdin). X850. [f. L. Unapis 
4 Amine. ] Chem . A basic. compound obtained 
from thiosmamine. 
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Sinapate (si-nip*tt). 2857. [f. Sinapic 

+ -ate 1 c.j Chem. A salt formed by the ac- 
tion of sinapic acid on an alkali. 

Sinapic (sinae-pik), a. 1857. [See next 
and -ic.] Chem. Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from sinapine. 

S. acid, an acid derived from sinapine by the action 
of potash and soda. 

Sinapine (si-nipm). 1838. [f. L. sinapis 
+ -ine ®.] Chem. An unstable compound, exist- 
ing as a sulphocyanate in white mustard-seed. 
Sinapisine (sinarpisin). 1840. [irreg. t 
L. sinapis + -ine b .] Chem. A white, scaly, 
crystalline substance obtained from black mus- 
tard-seed by extraction with alcohol and ether. 
Sinapism (simfipiz’m). x6ox. [a. F. sina- 
pis me, or ad. L. sinapism us, Gr. 01 vbmcrfm 
mustard plaster, f. civavt mustard.] Med . A 
plaster or poultice consisting wholly or partly 
of mustard flour ; a mustard plaster. 
Sinapoline (sinse‘p*lin). 1850. [f. L, 

sinapis 4- -ol + -INE B .] Chem. An organic base 
obtained from cyanate of allyl. 

Since (sins), adv., prep., and conj. (also a.). 
1450. [Reduced form of Sithencb, or f. Sin 
adv. +-s.] A. adv. fx. Then, thereupon; im- 
mediately afterwards -1568. 9. From that time 
till now. Often with ever. 1470. 8. At some or 

any lime between then and now ; subsequently, 
later 1549. b. As adj. That has been since 
(rare) 1598. 4. Ago; before now. With time 

specified, or preceded by long . 1489. 

■. You know s. Pentecost the sum is due, And s. I 
haue not much importun’d you Shaks. 3. It wss 
written pnd s is lost Pubchab. b. My a experience 
of Sunday evenings Fkoudk. 4. He went out a little 
while s. 186a. 

B. prep. 1. Ever or continuously from (a 

specified time, etc.) till now 1530. 9. During 

the period between (a specified time) and now ; 
at some time subsequent to 15x5. 

x. He sleeps s thirty years Thackkray. a. They 
seem to have changed s. Spenser's time 1880. 

C. conj. x. From the time that, late ME. 

+b. With vbs. of recollection t When ; the time 
when -1690. 9. Because ; seeing that ; inas- 
much as 1450. *t*b. So s. that -1683. 

x. ’Tis an age since 1 saw you 1753. I have known 
him ever s. he was in petticoats 1877. b. Mids. N. 
11. i. 149. s. But s. uo reason can confute ye, I'll try 
to force you to your Duty 1664. 

Sincere (sinsi>\i), a. 1533. [ad. L. sin- 
cerus clean, pure, sound. Cf. F. sincere (16th 

c.).] x. Not falsified or perverted in any way ; 
genuine, pure; veracious; exact 1536. 9. 

Pure, unmixed ; free from any foreign element 
or ingredient 1538. b. spec. Unadulterated; 
genuine. Obs. or arch. 1557. 3. Containing 

no element of dissimulation or deception ; not 
feigned or pretended ; real, true 1539- 4. Cha- 

racterized by the absence of all dissimulation or 
pretence ; honest, straightforward 1533. 

1. The syncere and pure doctrine of Goddes worde 
1536. a. Their enjoyments are unallayed with 
fears or suspitions 1676. Scarce any s. jail issued 
forth on incision 1763. 3. Weak grace, if s., shall 

always find acceptance with Christ 1703. 4 Master 

Wickliffe was noted., to be a man., of a very s. life 
1533. She had not one a friend left 1837. Hence 
Since're-ly adv. (yours sincerely a stereotyped for- 
mula used in concluding a letter), -ness. 

Sincerity (sinse-riti). 1546. [ad. L. sin- 
ceritas, f. sincerus ; sec -ity. Cf. F. sinciriti 
(x6th c.).] The character, quality, or state of 
being sincere, ti. Freedom from falsification, 
adulteration, or alloy ; purity, correctness -1653. 
a. Freedom from dissimulation or duplicity; 
honesty, straightforwardness 1557. b. Of feel- 
ings : Genuineness x6xx. c .pl. Sincere feelings 
or actions 1840. 

a There is nothing so pitilessly, .cruel as s. formu- 
lated into dogma' 1870. b. The s. of his friendship 
has been suspected Gibbon. 

Sinciput (srnsippt). 1578. [L., for early 
*senciput, f. semi half + caput head.] Chiefly 
Anat. The front part of the head or skulL 
Hence Sinci'pital a. of or pertaining to the s. 
Sindon (si’ndan). Now Hist. 1450. [a. 
OF. Undone, or a. L. sindon , a. Gr. criv&iv, 
prob. of Oriental origin.] x. A fine thin fabric 
of linen ; a kind of cambric or muslin. 9. A 
piece of this fabric used ia Ass shroud, spec. 
that in which the body of Christ was wrapped 
1500. b- As a wrapper 1577. c. As a suigteal 
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appliance, being made up into a small roll or 
pledget, usu. with some medicament, and used 
to fill up an open wound 1657. 3. attrib . Made 
or consisting of sindonx>;oo. 

a. b. There were found in it a Book, and a Letter ; 
Both . . wrapped in Sindons of Linnen Macon. 

Sine (sain). 1591. [ad. L. sinus a bend ; 
also, the bosom of a garment, and hence used 
as tr. the synonymous Arab jaib, applied in 
geometry as in sense 2.] +1. A gulf or bay. 

Sylvester, a. Trig . One of the three funda- 
mental trigonometrical functions (cf. Tangent, 
Secant) s Orig., the length of a straight line 
drawn from one end of a circular arc parallel 
to the tangent at the other end, and terminated 
by the radius ; in mod. use, the ratio of this line 
to the radius, or (equivalently, as the function 
of an angle), the ratio of the side of a right- 
angled triangle opposite the given angle to the 
hypotenuse (the sine of an obtuse angle being 
numerically equal to that oi its supplement). 
(Abbrev. sin) 1593. b. Const, of an angle 1728. 

a. reversed^ logarithmic, versed s. : see the adjs. 

Sinecure (sai*n*kiQ»i, aim-), sb. and a. 166a. 
[ad. L. sine cura in the phr. beneficium sine 
cura (see def.), from sine without, cun i abl. 
sing, of cura care.] 1. An ecclesiastical bene- 
fice without cure of souls. a. Any office or 
position which has no work or duties attached 
to it, esp. one which yields some stipend or 
emolument 1676. 3. attrib . or as adj. Of 

the nature of a sinecure; involving no duties 
or work 1761. 

a. Many of the best institutions moulder into Sine- 
cures 1800. 3. I never could myself understand the 

difference between a Pension and a S. Place 1761. 
Hence Si'necurisxn, the practice of holding or per- 
mitting sinecures ; the prevalence of sinecures in the 
church or any other sphere of work. Si'necurist, 
one who has or seeks a s. 

|| Sine die (sairn/ dai*x). 1631. [L., sine 

without + abl. sing, of dies day.] Without 
any day being specified (for reassembling, re- 
sumption of business, etc.) ; indefinitely. 

The flte was postponed sine die 184a. 

( Sine qua non (531*0/ kwfi n/m). 160a. 

L., sine without +aua, abl. sing. fern, of qui 
which (agreeing with causa) + non not.] 1. 
With adjectival force: Indispensable, abso- 
lutely necessary or essential 1615. a. Some- 
body or something indispensable 1602. 

x. The Preliminary Article sine quA non, was that 
..he should surrender his Place of Recorder 1734. 
A ghost or a witch is a sine qua non ingredient in all 
the dishes of. .my hobgoblin repast 1798. a. It was a 
sine qua non that the Indians should be included in 
the pacification 1814. Also {Sc. Law) Sine quo non. 

Sinesian (soinrfian), a . 1899. [f. late L. 
Sin x (see Sin^ean) + -ese + -ian.] Of or per- 
taining to the Chinese and kindred races or to 
those parts of Asia inhabited by them. 

Sinew (»i*ni«), sb. [OK. seon K o)we, ob- 
lique form of sionu, sinu. J 1. Anat. A strong 
fibrous cord serving to connect a muscle with 
a bone or other part ; a tendon, b. A tendon 
taken out of an animal body and used for some 
purpose, esp. for binding or tying with ; hence, 
a string in a musical instrument ME. c. 
Sinewy substance or material 1825. fa- A 
nerve -1621. 3. Chiefly pi. Strength, energy, 

force xc6o. 4. The main strength, mainstay, 
or chief supporting force, of something. (More 
freq. in pi.) 1579. 

x. C. The tassels had been fastened by split s. Dar- 
win, 3. His authoritie hath no sinews 1617. 4. sing. 

Achilles.. The s., and the forehand of our Hoste 
Shahs. //. The discipline of the masses has hitherto 
knit the sinews of battle Ruskin. Phr. The sinews 
of war [after L. nervi belli pecunia ^Cicero)], i.e. 
money. Hence fSPnewish a. {rare) sinewy -1597. 

Sinew (si mi*#), v. 159a. [f. prec.] L 
trans. To run through, tie together, cover over 
with, or as with, sinews (rare), a. To supply 
with sinews ; to strengthen as by sinews ; to 
nerve, harden 16x4. 

a. Christianity needs something to nerve and s. it 
185a. 

Sinewed (si*ni£d), ppl. a, 1588. [f. Si- 
new sb. or v. J 1. Having sinews of a specified 
kind. a. Strengthened with sinews; strong, 
firm, vigorous, powerful, sinew y 1604. 

s. Strong sinew’d was the youth, and big of bone 
Drydem. a. The great Eagle.. Whose a wings.. 
Beat the thin air Drayton. 

SFnewIess, a . 155a, [f. Sinew sb. + 


-less.] Destitute of sinews; fig. lacking 
vigour; feeble, weak, powerless. 

Sinewous (si ’nifos), a. 1495. [f. Sinew 
sb. + -ous.] Sinewy; also fig., strenuous, 
vigorous. 

Sinewy (simiwi), a. late ME. [f. Sinew 
sb. + -Y *.] z. Furnished with, full of, sinews, 
9. Having strong, well-developed, or prominent 
sinews. (Usu. implying strength, but occas. 
leanness.) late ME. 3. Of the nature of 
sinews ; tough, stringy 1578. 

x. An awfully s. leg of beef 1885. a. Fainting as he 
touch'd the shore, He dropt hiss, arms Pope, tranff. 
The sinnowy vigour of the trauailer Shaks. Nervous 
and s. Arguments 1641. 

Sinful (simfull, a. and sb. OE. [f. Sin 
sb. +-FUL.J z. Of persons, etc,: Full of sin; 
wicked, corrupt. Also absol. 9. Of acts, etc. : 
Involving sin; characterized or marked by sin 
ME. b. Highly reprehensible 1863. 

x. What is man? Sinful and weak, in ev’ry sense a 
wretch. Cowfkr. a. Like that had prophet at Bethel 
..while he sat at his s. meat J. H. Newman. Hence 
Si*nful-ly adv., -ness. 

Sing (si q), v. Pa. t. sang (sceq], Sling 
(s»i]). Pa. pple. sung. [Com.Tcut. ; OE. smgan. 
Sang is now the more common form of the 
pa. t.] I. intr . x. To articulate or utter words 
or sounds in succession with musical inflexions 
or modulations of the voice, so as to produce 
an effect entirely different from that of ordinary 
speech ; spec, to do this in a skilled manner, as 
the result of training and practice. b. transf 
and fig. To cry out ; to make a noise, to boast 
about something, late ME. 2. To tell of in song 
or verse OE. b. To compose in verse ; to make 
poetry 1637. -|’3. To chant or intone, in the 

peiformance of divine service; to say mass 
-1599. 4. Of birds : To produce tuneful or 

musical sounds ; to warble OE. b. Of cocks : to 
crow (out) OE. c. Said of the raven, sea-mew, 
toad, etc., and of the cricket OE. 5. Of things : 
To give out a ringing, murmuring, or other 
sound having the quality of a musical note OE. 
b. Of missiles, etc.: To sound in this way by 
reason of rapid motion through the air 1565. 
6. Of the ears : To ring, be filled with a hum- 
ming sound X621. 7. To admit of being sung ; 

to be usually sung X728. 

I. I sange by the morowe And now at eue I wept 
1400. When to the lute She sung Shaks. b. 1 hey 
sbolde singen, if that they were hent Chaucer. S. 
out when we head right I Scorksby. a. Minstrels, 
who sung of war and ladies love Scott. b. Who 
would not a. for Lycidas? he knew Himself to a., and 
build the lofty rhyme M:i.t. 3. Hen. V, iv. i. pig. 
4. Hearke, hearke, the Larke at Heauens gate sings 
Shaks. b. The Bird of Dawning singeth all night 
long Shaks. 5. When the bagpipe aiugs i' the nose 
Shaks. b. Whose bullet through the night-air sang? 
Byron. 

11 . trans. x. To utter (a song, etc.) with 
musical modulations of the voice OE. b. With 
obj. denoting the key, voice, note, etc. late 
ME. 9. To chant or intone (a lesson, mass, 
etc.) OE. 3. To declare, relate, recount, or 
celebrate, in song or verse OE. b. To pro- 
claim in a musical or resonant manner ; to an- 
nounce clearly or distinctly 1605. c. To call 
out X833. 4. a. To bring into a certain state, 

or to a certain place, by or with singing 1500. 
b. To drive, take, force, etc., by or with singing 
1604. c.To make (one’s way) with singing Z890. 

1. The harper had songe his songe to the ende 
Malory, b. A Frenchman who sung an admirable 
basse Evelyn. Phr. To s. another song or a different 
tune, to speak or act in a very different manner. Tos. 
the same (or one) song, to harp on the same strain. 
To hear a bird r., etc., denoting the receipt of private 
information. 3. He sang the creation of the world, 
and the origin of man 1B50. Phr. To s. one's praises, 
to be loud in laudation of (a person, etc.), b* I hear 
a tempest coming That sings mine and my kingdom’s 
ruin Fletcher, c. Moon End stars shining overhead, 
and the bell singing, out the watch Thackeray. 4. 
This.. swan, who.. sings His soule and body to their 
lasting rest Shaks. b. Oh ihe will a. the Sauagenesse 
out of a Beare Shaks. Hence Sing sb., an act of 
singing, a singing noise j SPngable a . 

Singe (sin d g), sb. 1658. [f. the vb.] The 
act or effect of singeing ; a slight surface burn ; 
a scorch. 

Singe (sin d £), v. [OE. senegan , f. stem 
*sang- t perh. related to Sing v. t with ref. 
to the sound produced by violent singeing. 1 
1. trans. a. Of persons: To bum (something) 


superficially or lightly, to burn the ends or 
edges of (hair, wings, etc.) ; esp. to subject (the 
carcase of a pig, fowl, etc.) to flame or Are In 
order to remove the bristles or hair. b. techn. 
To pass (a woven fabric) over a heated plate or 
roller or through gas flame, in order to remove 
superfluous fibres, or to dress the nap 1728. a. 
Of fire or flame : To bum (something) slightly 
or superficially. Also techn . ME. 3. To take 
off, remove, by superficial burning 1590. 

x. No man blameth the candle.. though butter Ayes 
sindge theyr winces in it 1626. fig. I go.. to s. the 
King of Spain's beard Kingsley. a. tranf. The 
scorching sky Doth s. the sandy wilds of spiceful 
Barbary Drayton. Hence Singed (sin - sd) ppl. a. 
Singer * (singer). 

Singer 1 (si qaj'). ME. [f.SiNG ». + -ER>.l 
i. One who sings ; a trained vocalist, b. Of 
song-birds. (More freq. songster.) x6a6. a. A 
composer of poetry or verse ; a poet X560. 

a. Dauid..,the swete s. of Israel Bible (Geneva) 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1. Hence fSPngeress, a female singer. 

Singhalese, var. of Sinhalese. 

Singing (si niq), ME. [f. Sing ». 

+ -ING 1 . | x. The action of the verb; an in- 
stance of this. a. A sound as of musical notes 
in the ears or head i6oq. 3. attrib ., as j.- 
master, - school , etc. late ME. 

Singing, ///. a. ME. [-ing 2 .] i # That 
sings ; giving forth song. 9. That makes or 
gives out a sound of a musical character 156c;. 
3. Of the nature of singing ; having the musical 
qualities of song, late M 1 C. 

t. S. man, a man engaged to sing in an ecclesiastical 
choir. S. bird, a bird that sings; a songster (usu. 
applied to cage-birds; the pi. is also occas. used as a 
rendering of Oscinks 2). a. S.-buoy, a buoy having 
something attached which gives out a s. sound. Hence 
Si’ngingly adv. in a s. manner or tone. 

fSinging bread, late M E. [Cf. Sing v. I. 3 
and II. 2. | The wafer used in the celebration 
of the mass -1616. 

Single (si'qg’l), sb. i486. [Single a . 

used subst.] x. a. Falconry. The middle or 
outer claw on the foot of a hawk or falcon. 
Now arch. b. Hunting. The tail of a deer 
1576. 9. Sc. and n. dial. A handful or small 

bundle of gleanings 1508. 3. In various spec, 

or techn. senses. 

a. A simple uncompounded word 1587. b A form 
of change in hell-ringing 1684. c. A single (as opp. 
to a double) flower 1796. d. A silk thread consisting 
of a single strand 1811. e. Cards. Scoring the game 
after the other side has scored three or four up 185a. 
f. Cricket , etc. A hit for which one run is scored ; a 
single point 1858. g. Tennis, etc. A game or match 
in which only one person on each side plays at ona 
time 1884. 

4. A single thing, person, etc. In singles , 
each one separately, singly. 1646. 

Single (si *ijg ? l), a. ME. [a. OF. : — L. sin- 
gu/vm (in class. L. only pi. singuli, etc.) one, 
individual, separate ; the first syllable sim- in 
simplus Simple a.] 1 . 1. In prcdic. use: Unac- 

companied or unsupported by others; alone, 
solitary. 9. Individual, as contrasted with 
larger bodies or numbers of persons or things, 
late ME. b. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with, one person only. Freq. with possessive 
pronoun X599. 3. Separate ; distinct from each 

other or from others; not combined or taken 
together, late ME. 4. Undivided, unbroken, 
absolute (rare) 1590. 5. One only ; one and no 
more. Occas. strengthened by one. 1 538. 0 . 

Sole, only, solitary ; fmere 1639. •{■7. Stand- 

ing alone m comparison with other persons or 
things ; unique -1817. 

x. Misfortunes never come S. Addison. He is left 
alone, s. and unsupported 1780. a. Nor do those 
Ills on s. Bodies prey; But oft’ner bring the Nation 
to decay Drydem. b. With my s. fist He combat thee 
Kyd. 3. Dropped by s. pieces into the copper while 
in full boil x8*6. 4. Yet nought but s. darknes do 1 

find Milt. £. Thus all will judge, and with one 
aim 172ft, trance had not possessed a t. man who 
dared to think for himself 1857. 6. Heroes who carry 
victory with their s. presence Southey. 7. I.. am 
almost s. in not having been to see him 175a 

U. i. Unmarried, celibate. Also absol. as pL 
ME, b. Of, pertaining to, or involving celibacy^ 
esp. in s. life 1549. +a. Of cloth, garments, etc. 1 
Of one thickness of material ; unlined -167a 
3. Composed or consisting of only one part, 
mature, etc. ; not double, compound, or com* 
plex ; also, of the ordinary or small size, as dist. 
from Double A. 4. late ME. b. Of flowers t 
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SINGLE 

Having only one whorl or set of petals ; also, 
of plants i Bearing such flowers; opp. to 
Double A. z d. 1551. c. Intended for or accom- 
modating one person 1859. +4. a. Simple ; 

plain ; without further qualification or addition 
-1736. fb. Slight, poor, trivial -1638. 5. Ol 

beer, ale, etc. : Weak, poor ; small. Now arch . 
1485. 0. Simple, honest, sincere, single-minded ; 
free from duplicity or deceit 1519. b. Of the 
eye, after Biblical use 1526. 7. Of a combat or 

fight : Between two persons ; man to man 1592. 
8. In quasi -ad vb. use X450. 

1 Who that is a and wyll have a wyfe, Right out 
of joy he shall be brought in stryfe 1509. A s. man, 
a bachelor. A s. tuoman. , a spinster, b. S. blessed- 
ness : see Bi.essednkss. 3. A s. line furnished with 
sidings to enable the laden waggons to pass the empty 
ones 186a. c. A strip of faded carpet stretched in front 
of a small a. bedstead 1867. 4, b. a Hen. IV, 1. ii. 207. 
6. S. Truth and simple Honestie Do wander up and 
downe despys'd of all Spknskr. b. When thine eye 
is s. : then is all thy body full of light Tindalb Luke 
xi. 34. 7. The two kings shall decide the matter by 

s. combat Frkkman. 

Comb., etc. : a. court, a court laid out for two 
players only ; -cut, (of files) having but a single rank 
of teeth; a. entry, a method of book-keeping by 
which each item is entered to the debit or credit of a 
single account ; a. file, a line of men, etc. one behind 
the other; e. Gloucester: see Gloucester. 

Single (si*ijg*l), v. 1570. [f. the adj.] 1. 
irans . To separate or part from each other ; to 
take asunder. Now rare . a. Hunting. To 
separate (one deer, etc.) from the herd ; to pick 
out and chase separately. Also with forth or 
out. 1575- 3- To separate (one person or thing) 

from others ; to draw or take aside or apart. 
Also const, from, iforth. 1582. 4. To pick out 

or distinguish from others. Also with out . 1588. 
5. To thin (seedling plants), so as to leave each 
plant separate ; to pick 0^ (shoots). Also const. 
out. 1731. 6. To render single, reduce to one, 

concentrate 1824. 7. intr. a. To go singly ; to 

separate from others. Also with out and off. 
1610, b. U.S. Of a horse : To be Single -footed 

1804. 

a. The hound had at length. singled out a particular 
deer 1873 3 Mow Clifford, I bane singled thee alone 

Shaks 4. He, whom my jealousy . . Hath singled for 
destruction I Smollett. 7. a. I.et. .all go on At once. 
To is to weaken you. Hobbes. 

Single-acting, ppl. a. 1825. [f. Single 
a.] Acting in one direction or by one method, 
spec, of a steam-engine. Opp. to double-acting. 

•V. engine, an engine in which steam is admitted to 
one side only of the piston 1875. 

Single-breasted, a. 1796. [f. Single a.] 
Of a coat, waistcoat, etc. : Having only one 
thickness over the breast ; not doubled by over- 
burning. Opp. to Double-breasted. 
Single-eyed, a . 1705. [f. Single a.] 1. 
fig. Having the eye single or sound ; sincere, 
honest, straightforward, a. lit. Having one 
eye^or eve-like mark ; monoculous 1839. 

Si-ngle-foot. U.S . 188a. A paiticular gait 
of a horse, variously identified with the amble 
and the rack. 

S is an irregular pace, .distinguished by the pos- 
terior extremities, moving in the order of a fast walk 
and the (interior ones in that of a slow trot i88a, So 
Single-footed a. <864. 

Single-handed, 2. 1709. [f. Single «.] 

1 . a. Of actions : Carried on or performed by 
one person, ship, etc., alone or unaided, or by 
one person on each side. b. Adapted for using 
with one hand 1834. a. Working alone or un- 
assisted ; by one's self; unaided 1768. So Single- 
hand a. Hence Single-ha 'nded-ly adv., -neas. 
Single-hearted, a. 1577. [f. Single a.] 
1. Possessed of a single or sincere heart; 
straightforward, honest ; simple-hearted. a. 
Of actions, etc. : Proceeding from or character- 
ized by sincerity of heart or purpose 1804. Hence 
Single-hea*rted-ly adv . , -ness. 

Si-ngle-line, a. 1868. [f. Single 0.] 1. 
Consisting of or having only a single line of 
plants, rails, etc. a. Occupying one line in 
writing or printing 189a. 

Single-minded, 0. 1577. [f. Single 0.] 
1. Sincere in mind or spirit ; honest ; ingenuous, 
a. Proceeding from or characterized by sincerity 
or honesty of mind 1836. 3. Having but one 

aim or purpose x86a 

Singleness. 1536. [f. Single 0. + -ness. ] 
1. Sincerity, straightforwardness, honesty, in - 1 
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tegrity ; freedom from deceit, duplicity, or guile, 
a. The condition of being unmarried, or of not 
marrying again ; celibacy 1560. 3. The quality 

of being single ; the fact of consisting of one in 
number or kind ; oneness 1592. 4. The fact of 

standing alone ; solitude, solitariness, isolation 
(poet.) 1805. 5. The quality or fact of having 

(one single aim or purpose) 1806. 

5. His failure seems.. due to a want of a, of aim 
1886. 

Si-ngle-stick, sb. Also singlestick. 1771. 

[f. Single a. + Stick sb . ) Fighting, fencing, or 
exercise with a stick provided with a guard or 
basket and requiring only one hand, b. A stick 
used for this 1837. Hence Single-stick, v. intr. 
to fight or fence with a single-stick. 

Singlet (srijgiet). 1746. ff. Single a. + 
-ET, after DOUBLET.] An unlined woollen gar- 
ment (knitted or woven), now usu. close-fitting 
and worn as an undershirt or jersey. 
Singleton (si*qg’lUn). 1876. (f. Single 

a. Cf. Simpleton.] i. Cards. In whist or 
bridge: The only card of a suit in a hand. a. 
A sin ^le thing, as dist. from a pair 1887. 

Si-ngle-tree. U.S. and Austral. 1847. “ 
Swingle-trek. 

Si*ngle-wi:cket. 1736. [T.Singlec.I. 5 ] 
A form of cricket in which there is only one 
wicket and consequently only one batsman at 
a time. 

Singly (si-qgli), adv. ME. [f. Single a. 
4 --LY 2 , with later contraction as in simply . 
etc.] 1. As a single person or tiling ; by oneself 
or itself; separately. b. Unassisted, single- 
handed 1608. a. Solely, only; merely. Now 
rare or Obs. 1654. +3. Truly, honestly -1637. 

1. He in greater then his subjects s. and apart 1673. 

b. Singlie of my selfe I will oppose all danger 1633. 

a. People do not improve^ s., by travelling, but by the 
observations they make Chestekf. 

Sing-sing. 1854. [Native name.] An 

African antelope, /Cobus sing-sing . 

Si'ng-song, sb. 1609. [f. Sing v. + Song 
sb. | 1. A ballad or a piece of verse of a mono- 

tonous or jingling character, a. Verse or rhyme 
of tins type 1693. b. Tone of voice marked by 
a monotonous nse and fall, with a kind of sing- 
ing effect 182a. 3. An amateur concert of an 

informal nature; a convivial meeting where 
each person is expected to contribute a song 
1769. 4. attrib. a. Of persons: Making mere 

jingling rhyme or monotonous verse 1687. b. 
Characterized by a jingling trivi.ility or mono- 
tonous rise and fall 1734. c. Monotonous in 
cadence 1825. 

a. b. J he fine old Norfolk words, and twang, and 
squeaky s. have gone 1887. Hence Sing-song v. 
trans. to utter or express in a monotonous chant ; intr. 
to sing, make verses, utter words, etc , in a s. manner. 

Singular (si-ijgiaiiu), a. t adv. t and sb. 
ME, [a. OF. singular and singulaire , or ad. L. 
\ingu laris, i.singuli Single a?] A. adj. I. +1. 
Alone ; away from others ; solitary -1787. a. 
One only ; one and no more ; single, late ME. 

b. Unique, solitary, single. Also (with the), 

sole, only. 1555. 3. a. Oram. Denoting or ex- 

pressing one person or thing. Chiefly in s. 
number. Opp. to Plural a. and Dual a. late 
ME. b. Logic . Considered alone or as a single 
instance 1654. c. Math . Having properties not 
shared by other things of the same class 1845. 
t4. Of a combat: ■■ Single a. II. 7. -1826. 

s. His way of living was s. and retired 1738. a b. 
He was the s. instance in Scotland 17x5. 3. b.The 
proposition is s. when the subject is an individual 
name Mill. 4. Those in his high place fight no s. 
combats Scott. 

TIL i. Separate, individual, single -1719. a. 
Of or pertaining to, connected with or affecting, 
the individual, in contrast to what is common 
or general ; personal, private, one's own -1692. 
b. Special ; peculiar to one -1710. 

1, Every singuler persoone of the same chirche 1430. 
Phr. All and x., every one. Also each and s. (rare, 
now arch.), a. One that preferred the dignitce..of 
the commen weale, before his owne singulars avauntage 
154a. 

III. +1. Separate from others by reason of 
superiority or pre-eminence -1635. fb. Of 

? ersons : Eminent, distinguished , notable -1691, 
c* Used in forms of Address, esp. to a person 
of title -1638. a. Above the ordinary in 
. amount, extent, worth, or value ; especially 
I good or great ; special, particular. Now rare. 


sinical 

ME. tb. Of remedies, medicines, etc. s Excel- 
lent ; highly efficacious or beneficial -1694. 8* 

Remarkable; extraordinary, unusual, uncom- 
mon. < Hence, rare, precious, late ME. +4. 
Differing from others in opinion ; standing 
alone ; peculiar in this respect -1791. 5. Dif- 

ferent from or not complying with that which 
is customary, usual, or general ; strange, odd, 
peculiar 1684. f6. Quasi-a</z/. Singularly, es- 

pecially, particularly -1693. 

1. b. A s. Grecian, and an exact Philologer 1691. c. 
The^ Count esse of Arundell and Surrey, my a. good 
Ladie and Mistresse 1638. a. Offices, or any other 
s. m&rke of the Sovernigns favour Horbks. 3. A s. 
gift of Providence 186a. 4. Sir, he must be very s. in 
his opinion, if he thinks himself one of the best of 
men Boswkll. 3. Ho was called strange and s. long 
before he was acknowledged to be great Landok. 6. 
A s. good principle Congrkvb. 

B. sb. 1. a. An individual. Now rare. b. A 
single thing ; a single point or detail 1615. c. 
(in pi.) Contrasted with a class or with uni- 
versal 1640. a. Gram. The singular number; 
a word in its singular form, late ME. 

s. a. Eloquence woujd lie but a poor thing, if we 
should only converse with singulars j speak with man 
and man together B. Jons. 

Si-ngularist. 1593. ff. Singular 0.+ 
-1st J ti. One who affects singularity -1677 
a. Heel. One who holds a single benefice, as 
contrasted with a Pluralist (rare) 1799. 

x. A clownish s., or nonconformist to ordinary 
usage, a stiff opiniatre 1677. 

Singularity (siijgi«lae*iTtiV late ME. fad. 

F. singularity or late L. singularitas , f. singu- 
la ris Singular ; see -itv. J I. +1. A single or 
separate thing or entity ; a unit -1708. a. The 
quality or fact of being one in number or kind ; 
singleness, oneness. Now rare. 1583. 

I. * Wee ' importeth a multitude and not a singu- 
laniee 1548. a. The s. in the number of God s Being 
1850. 

II. x. A solitary instance 18x4. +a. Distinc- 

tion due to, or involving, some superior quality ; 
special excellence or goodness -1632. 3. The 

fact or quality of differing or dissenting from 
others or from what is generally accepted, esp. 
in thought or religion ; personal, individual, or 
independent action, judgement, etc. 1502. 4. 

a. Individuality; distinctiveness 1583. b. Pecu- 
liarity, eccentricity, oddity, strangeness 1768. 
5. With a and pi. a. An instance of individual 
departure from common ideas or practice 1570. 

b. A distinctive, noteworthy, or curious thing ; 
esp. pi., notable features or objects 1570. c. A 
peculiar, exceptional, or unusual feature or 
characteristic 1663 

1. A friendship of forty years, I have found a rarity, 
though not a &. 1814. 3. So much the restless eager- 

ness to shine, And love of s., prevail 1814. Avoid s of 
opinion as well as of every thing else Hazutt. 4. b. 
Ihe s. of his manners had attracted as much notice 
as his eminence at the bar D’Israbli. 5. a. 1 par- 
don our religious Men the sad Singularitie of eating 
nothing. Lut Herbs Dbyden. b. Many haue wrote 
of the singularities of old Home 1633. 

Singnlarize (si’ijgiiJflftraiz), v. 1589. [f. 

Singular a. x. trans. To mark con- 

spicuously ; to make distinct or conspicuous. 
9. To make singular or one ; to individualize ; 
to convert into the singular number (rare) 166 3. 

Singularly (singitflaili), adv . ME. [f. 
Singular a. +-ly*.J i. Singly ; by oneself or 
itself; one by one, separately, individually. 
Now rare. •f'b. After one’s own fashion ; inde- 
pendently -1671. a. In the singular number; so 
as to denote one. late ME. 3. Specially, par- 
ticularly, unusually. late ME *{*4. Excellently 
-1617. 5. Oddly (rare) 175a. 

x. b. His lot who dares be s. good Miit. 3. A man 
of s clear judgement and s. lofty spirit Macaulay. 

SPngnlt. arch. 7590. [ad. L.] « next -1661. 
il Singultus (si qgtrltfo). 1754. [L,] I. Hath. 
Hiccups, hiccuping. ta. A sob. Byron. 

Sinh (fin). Math. 188a Abbrev. nsed 
for hyperbolic sine. 

Sinhalese (sinh&lf'z), sb. and 0. Also 
Singhalese, Slngalese. 1797. £f. Skr. Siiihala 
Ceylon f-esr. Cf. Cingalese. J A.j&i.As*/. 
The native inhabitants of Ceylon V802. a. The 
lang;uage spoken in Ceylon 1809, B. adj. Per* 
taining to Ceylon or its natives X797. 

Sinical (si*nik&l) f 0. 1593. ff. Sink 4- 
-ical.] Math. Of or relating to a sine or sines ; 
employing or founded upon sines. 

(if) (r«n), { (Fr. faire). $ (f»r, Urn, forth)* 
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SINIGRIN 

fS. quadrant, a former nautical instrument having 
Interseaiug sines drawn from each aide. 

Si*nigrln. 1876. [irreg. f. L. s inapis mus- 
tard t nigra black + -IN 1 .] Chem . Myronate of 
potassium. 

Sinister (shnistai), a late ME. [a. OF. 
(mod.F.) simstre, or L. sinister left, left-hand. 
Down to the time of Pope stressed sinister.] 
L +1. Of information, advice, etc. 1 Given with 
intent to deceive or mislead ; prompted by 
malice or ill-will -1601. fa. Of opinions, etc. : 
Prejudicial, unfavourable, darkly suspicious 
-1795. 3. Of actions, practices, eta : Dishonest, 
unf.ur ; underhand ; dark 1455. 4* Corrupt, 

evil, bad, base 1474. 5. Of omens, etc. : Por- 

tending or indicating misfortune or disaster ; 
inauspicious, unfavourable 1579. b. Of looks, 
places, eta : Suggestive of evil or mischief 1797* 
6. Attended whh mishap, misfortune, or disas- 
ter; unlucky; adverse 1576. 7. Unfavourable, 

harmful, or prejudicial to a person, his interests, 
etc. 1735. 

3. Nimble and a trickes and shiftes Bacon. 4. All 
the evils came from the s. interests of the nobles 1871. 

. Guided by some a. starre 1600. b. The typical 
1 ish immigrant, with his s. animal features 1864. 6. 

A trauailer that hath sustained harm by a. fortune 
Lyi.y. 

II. i. Situated on the left side of the body 
1475. b. Lying on or towards the left hand 
14R3. a. Her. Forming, or situated on, the 
left half of a shield (regarded from the bearer’s 
point of view). Also a dsn l . See also Bar-, Bend- 
sinister. 156a. 3. Directed to the left ; charac- 

terized by moving or turning towards the left 
(rare) 1615. 

r. My Mothers blond Runs on the dexter checke, 
and this s. Bounds in my fathers Shahs, b. The s. 
winge of the vant^uanl 1600. a .S', bend = Bend- 
sinister. Hence Si'niater-ly adv., -ness. 

Si-nistrad, adv. rare. 1803. [f. L. sinistra 
left hand +-AD IT (see Dkxtrad).] To or 
towards the left side ; sinistrally. Also with of. 
Sinistral (si'iustrAl), a. 1475. [a. OF., 
or ad. med.L. m sinistraUs ; see Sinister and 
-AL 1.] +L 1. Adverse ; unlucky (rare). a. 
Likely, or designed, to cause mischief -1561. 

3. Darkly suspicious ; very unfavourable -157a. 

4. Heterodox ; unsound -1547* H. I* Situated 

on the left side of the body ; of or pertaining to 
the left hand or side 1803. a. Conch . Charac- 
terized by turning spirally from right to left; 
reversed, left-handed 1833. 3. Of persons : 

Left-handed 1904. 

3. Two prr cent, of mankind are naturally s. 1904. 
lienee Sinlstra'lity, s. state or quality. Si*nis- 
trally adv. in a s. manner | towards the left. 

Sinistro- (srnistrp), used as comb, form of 
Sinister, in the sense * on, situated in, directed 
or turning towards the left *, as s. -gyrate adj. 
Sinlstrarse (grnistrgis), a. 1856. [ad. L. 

sintstrorsus, contr. f. % iinistrovorsus, f. sinister 
left + vertere to turn. 1 1. Bot. Twining or turn- 

ing spirally from right to left. a. Moving or 
going towards the left 1891. So SinistroTaal a. 
1828. -ly adv. 

The word has been used in two opposite senses, 
owing to a difference in the supposed position of the 
obseiver. Cf. Dextrorse. 

Sinistrous (si-nUtras, sinrstras), a. 1560. 
f f. L, sinistr -, Sinister +- ous.] L tx. Erro- 
neous. perverse, heretical -1633. ta. Malicious, 
unfair, prejudiced -1751, +3- Underhand; 
dishonest; corrupt -1717. 4. Betokening or 
attended with misfortune or disaster ; ill- 
omened, unlucky ; baleful, malign 1575, 

4 Which to my aoule s. signes impart 1&7. 

+ 11 . x. Pertaining to or situated on the left 
hand or side >1678. a. Jig. Left-handed ; slow 
Sir T. Browns. Hence SPnistrously adv. 
Sink (sitjk), sb. 1440. [f. Sink v.] I. 1. 

a. A pool or pit formed in the ground for the re- 
ception of waste water, sewage, eta ; a cesspool. 

b. A conduit, drain, or pipe for carrying away 
dirty water or sewage; a sewer. Now rare. 
1499. c. A basin or receptacle made of stone, 
metal, etc. and having a pipe attached for the 
escape of water to a drain, eta ; esp. such a 
basin fitted in a kitchen or scullery 2566, a, 
transf. and Jig. as in quota. 

*• .** the Worlda *»i a** d the receptacle of all 

the Filth in this Great Frame 1684. The Man ..was 
the very s. of Fraud and Deceit 1707. Rome, that a 
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of sinks 1874. t The sink^s) if the body, the organs of I 
digestion and excretion. 

II. +x. The well of a ship. ( — L. sentina.) 
-171 x. 9. Mining. A pit-shaft. Now rare. 1576. 
3. A fiat, low-lying area, basin, etc., where 
waters collect and form a bog, marsh, or pool, 
or disappear by sinking or evaporation. Now 
U.S. 1596. b. ** Sink-hole a. Chietiy U.S. 
1791. in. x. a. U.S. An oblong boat used in 
wild-fowl shooting, which becomes submerged 
to the water-level and serves to conceal the 
sportsman 1857. b. — Sinker II. a. 1865. c. 
Theatr. A part of the stage constructed to sink 
and rise by machinery 1859. a. A depression 
or hollow, esp. one in a fiat surface 1875. 

Sink (s»ii]k), v. Pa. t. sank (scenk), sunk 

! sz7j;k). Pa. pple. sunk (sz>qk), sunken (s/^qk'n). 
Com. Teut. ; OE. sincan . In trans. use the 
orm sink takes the place of OE. sencan , ME. 
senchen.] (The perf. and pluperf. tenses were 
formerly freq. conjugated with the vb. to be in- 
stead of have.) Intr. uses. 1 . 1. To become sub- 
merged in water ; to go under or to the bottom ; 
(of snips) to founder, b. To become partly or 
completely submerged in quicksand, marshy 
ground, snow, etc. ME. a. To subside or go 
down into, to be swallowed up by, the earth, 
etc. ME. 3. To descend to a lower plane or 
level ; to slip, drop, or fall down ; to pass in by 
(ailing OE. b. To subside; to give way and 
go down, to fall away ; to be beaten in 1530. 
a Of the sun or moon s To descend in the sky ; 
to move toward or pass beneath the horizon 
1601 d. To pass out of sight ; to disappear 
1521. e. Of land, etc.: To have a downward 
lie or slope ; to dip 1726. 4. a. Of water, etc. : 

To go down ; to fall to a lower level ; to subside 
OE. b. Of flames, etc. : To die down ; to go 
out x6xx. 5. To drop or fall gradually down 
to the ground, on a seat, etc., from want of 
power to remain erect ; tlo faint azvay. late ME. 
b. To fall down, fall laruin; to give way through 
weakness or fatigue. Also of soil : To be soft 
or yielding. 1535. c. To drop down in a slow 
or easy manner into a lying or sitting posture 
1825. 6. Of water, eta : To pass into or pene- 

trate a substance, to be soaked up or absorbed 
ME. tb. Of paper : To absorb ink -1797- 7- 

Of a weapon or blow : To make way into or 
through ME. b. To recede into 1530. 

x. The boot was full of water and sanck Caxton. 
b. They a. up to the Belly in the looser snow 1686. 
a. Her gates are aunke into the gTound Law. ii. 9 
With that her head sunk down upon her brest 
arston. C. So sinks the day-star in the Ocean bed 
Milt. 5. He was sinking with hardship, fatigue, and 
hunger 1879. b. Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless 
ruin all Goldsm. 6. Nilus shal synke awaye, & be 
dronke up Coverdale Jsa. xix. 4. 7. The stone sunke 

into his forehead 1 Sam. xvii. 49. 

IL x. a. To penetrate into (+ft>, unto, 
through), enter or be impressed in, the mind, 
heart, etc. ME. b. To press or weigh on one 
1764. a To descend or fall (uf)on a person or 
place ; to settle down l over ) a district 1808. a. 
To be immersed or plunged deeply i* some- 
thing ; to dip deep in. Chiefly in pa. pple . 
ME. 3. Contrasted with swim, to denote suc- 
cess, prosperity, eta, or (in later use) determi- 
nation to do something without regard to con- 
sequences. late ME. 4. To fall, lapse, or de- j 
generate into some Inferior or unsatisfactory J 
state or condition. Also const, from (a better j 
state). ME. b. To pass into oblivion, insig- 
nificance, etc., or from ( notice) 1704. c. To 
change, be transformed into some lower form 
1770. 5. To pass or fall gently into (or to) 

sleep, rest, peace, etc. 1718. b. To lapse or fall 
into reverie, contempladon, etc. 1794. 6. To 

give way under (or beneath) misfortune, afflic- 
tion, etc. ; to be weighed down or crushed 
1593. b. To become depressed or dejected ; 
to droop or languish 1605. a To decline 
rapidly ; to fail in health or strength ; +also, 
to die. Freq. const under (some trouble, etc.). 
17x8. 7. To go downwards in the scale of for- 

tune, success, or relative position 1599. b. To 
degenerate 1678. c. To fall in estimation ; to 
decline in value or appreciation 1685. 8. To 

fall low ; to diminish or decrease; afro, to dis- 
appear, to vanish 2655. b. Of sounds 1 To die 
away X794. 

x. These things a Into my heart 1859. C. Night 
sinks on the sea Swinburne. m. They, .were both 
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sunk in the deepest sleep 1850. 3. I will be Just and 
honest, s. or swim 1668. 4. The Republick sunk into 
those two Vices. ., Luxury end Avarice Addison, b. 
Treatises.. which are already sunk Into. .oblivion 
Swift, a It is, indeed, possible.. for men to s. into 
machines Ruskim. 5. She at length sunk to repose 
1794. 6. Vnder loues heauy burthen doe I sinke Shaks. 
b. My heart as well as pursse being quite sunck 
1655. C. HU health began to s. under the vexations 
of his mind X780. 7. It was bis heauie fortune to 

sinke B. Jons. c. He hgd sunk by th's time to the 
very worst reputation Thackeray. 8. Towards the 
beginning of Harvest, prices sunk much iBoi. 

Trans . uses. m. x. To cause (a vessel, etc.) 
to plunge or go down beneath the water ; to 
submerge by rendering incapable of floating ; 
to destroy in this way ME. b. To submerge ; 
to put or thrust under water ME. a. To cause 
(a thing) to descend or fall to a lower plane 
or levef: to force, press, or weigh down in any 
way ME. b. To allow (the hand, eta) to fall 
lower 1680. 3. To excavate (a well, pit-shaft, 

etc.) by digging vertically downwards ; to lower 
(ground, etc.) by excavation. Also absol. ME. 
4. a. To excise or cut out ; to form (a cavity, 
etc.) in this way, or by heavy pressure 163a. 
b. To lowe r by cutting away ; to cut patterns 
or designs m (a die, etc,) 1679. c * To let in or 
insert mto the substance of a thing by scoop- 
ing, hollowing. 01 cutting 1825. 5. To lower 

the level of (ground, water, etc.) 1627. b. To 
lose sight of (an object on the horizon) by sail- 
ing away X762. c. lo descend, move down (a 
slope, etc.) 1B62. 

1. If 1 take any of you vpon the Sea, I will sinke 
you 1693. b. The line is shotted so as just to s. it 
1856. a. Doth it not then our eyelids smkc ? Shaks. 

b. Each sentinel sunk his weapon Scott. 4. Any 
Place in the Ouze,. .where a Ship may..*, herself a 
Place to lie in Chambers. c. The holes for sinking 
the heads of.. screws 1825. 5. You sunk the river 
with repeated draughts Addison, b. This island was 
sunk from the deck 1810. 

IV. x. To reduce or bring to ruin or a low 
estate ; to overwhelm, destroy ; to weigh down 
1599. b. Used as an imprecation, arch . 
1630, c. To swear. Now dial, or arch. 1663. 

а. To lower ; to make of less repute or estima- 

tion 1601. b. To debase or degrade (a per- 
son) 1706. a To reduce to, lose in, something 
lower 1751. 3. To cause (a person, the mind, 

spirits, etc.) to become dejected or depressed 
1630. 4. To reduce in amount, value, or price 

1700. b. To drop or lower (the voice) in speak- 
ing 182X. 5. a. To abandon or cease to use ; 

to give up; to allow to be merged in some- 
thing else 1705. b. To avoid mentioning or 
alluding to (a person or matter). Also const. 
upon the person or persons spoken to. 1749. 

c. To suppress In pronouncing 174a. d. To 
set aside; to leave out of consideration i860. 

б. To make away with ; to appropriate (money, 

etc.) for one’s own use 1713. 7. To pay up or 

wipe out (a debt, etc.) 1727. 8. To Invest 1727. 

f >. To invest or spend unprofitably; to lose 
money) in unfortunate investment, etc. 1777. 

1. If I hnue a Conscience, let it sincke me,.. if 1 be 
not faithfull Shaks. b. S. them all for parsons Trol- 
lops. c. We swear like Gentlemen of Rank, Curse, 
Damn, S. 1063. a. 1 cannot say how it has sunk him 
in my opinion J. Austkn. b. Again I might.. exalt 
the brute and a. the man Burns. 5, a. I . .have not 
sunk the lover in the husband 1809. b. Mr. All- 
worthy, ..out of modesty, sunk everything that re- 
lated particularly to himself Fieldino. d. A happy 
knsck of sinking individual opinion 1884. 7. 'Ibis 

windfall should properly go to s. the unfunded debt 
189c. 9. The . .amounts of cash, that had been sunk 

in that unhappy speculation 1 Ds Quincky. Hence 
Simkable a. sEnaage, the act of sinking; an 
instance of this 1 also, that which sinks or has sunk. 

Sinker (si'qkai). 1526, [f. Sink *>.+■ 
-RR *.] I. x. One who engraves figures or de- 
signs on dies. Chiefly Sc. (Cf. die-sinker.) 
a. One who sinks a pit-shaft, well, or the like 
1708. 3. One who causes (something) to sink 

X633. IL 2. In a stocking-frame or knitting- 
machine, a jack-sinker or a lead-sinker 1779. 
a. A weight of lead, stone, etc. for sinking a 
fishing-line or -net in the water 1844. b. A 
weight of lead or other metal for sinking a 
sounding-line, buoy, or mine in water 168a. c. 
U.Sm A (heavy) dough-nat 2903. 3. attrib. as 
L-bar, -wheel (in a knitting-machine), -bar, -red 
(in boring apparatus) 1834. 

Sink-hole (srglchdfcl). 1456. [fc Sink sb. 
+ Hole Jb.] 2. A hole or hol low Which 

Tie). !(•*). / (ftycht). j (wlurt). p (got). 
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foul matter runs or Is thrown ; fa sink, or a 
hole by which a sink is emptied. a. A hole, 
cavern, or funnel-shaped cavity in the earth, 
freq. forming the course of an underground 
Stream: a swallow-hole. Chiefly U.S. 1791. 

Sinking (si’qkig), vbl. sb. late ME. ff. 
Sink v . + -ing *.] s. The action of the vb. in 
intr. senses, b. A lowering or drooping of the 
spirits, etc. 1663. c. Decline of vital power 
X730. a. The action of the vb. in trans. senses . 
1605. a. A depression, or the amount of this ; 
a recess or worked hollow 1712. 

s. c. That kind of sensation which patients describe 
by a s. 1776. 

Si-nldng fund. 1794. [See Sink v. IV. 7 
and Fund sb .] A fund formed by periodically 
setting aside revenue to accumulate at interest, 
usu. for the purpose of reducing the principal 
of a national, municipal, or company's debt. 

Sink-stone (srrjksuun). Also amkstone. 
2865. [f. Sink sb. or v. 4 - Stone sb. | A stone 

sinker for submerging a fishing-line or -net. 

Sinless (si-nles), a. OE. [f. Sin sb. + 
-less.] Free from, devoid of, without sin. 
Also const, of Hence Si*nless*ly adv. t -neas. 

Sinner (si-nai). ME. [f. Sin v.) 1. One 
who sins ; a transgressor against the divine 
law. 9. In trivial use : A reprobate, rogue ; 
an offender against some rule or custom 1809. 

t. Phr. As / am a s. 1 As I am a a My eager 
Stomach crokes, and calls for Dinner 1 1683. 

Sinnet (si'net). 1611. [Origin obsc. Cf. 
Sennit.] Naut. A kind of flat braided cordage 
formed by pleating together several strands of 
rope-yarn, coarse hemp, grass, etc. 

Sinn Fein (jin fci-n). 1907. [Ir., = c we our- 
selves'.] A political society, party, or move- 
ment having as its object the political inde- 

E endence of Ireland, the revival of the Irish 
mguage, etc. Hence Sinn Fei’ner. 

Slno- (si-ntf), comb, form of Gr. Ztvat, I.. 
Sinx (see Sin^ean) the Chinese, as in Sino- 
lo'gical a . relating to the Chinese language 
or literature ; Sinologist, Sinologue (si'mdpg). 
one versed in the Chinese language, or in the 
customs and history of China; Sino'logy, the 
■tudy of things Chinese, b. Combined with 
another adi. — ‘Chinese and*, as Slno- Japanese. 

Si*n-o ffering. 1535. [f. Sin sb., prob. 

after G. ttindopfer , used by Luther as tr. Heb. 
hatt&th, i. hdta to sin.] In the older Jewish 
religion, an offering (01 an animal for sacrifice) 
made as an atonement for sin. 

Sinon (wi*n£n). 1 581. [Name of the Greek 
who induced the Trojans to bring the wooden 
horse into Troy ] One who misleads by false 
tales ; a perfidious person ; a betrayer 
tSinoper. late ME. [a. OF. sinopre , var. 
of stnople SiNOPLB.] 1. A colour of some 
shade of red -1688. a. a. A kind of red earth 
used as a pigment (orig. one brought to Greece 
from Sinope) b. Cinnabar. -1726. 

Sinopic (sin/rpik), a. 1748. [ad. L. Sino- 
picus, a. Gr. XivtutrtKbx, f. a Greek 

colony in Paphlagonia. ] Obtained from Sinope 
or its neighbourhood. 

Sinopite (si’nipoit). 1868. [ad. G . sino- 
pit , f. L. Sinobis or Sinope (see next) + -ite 1 | 
9 b.J Min. A ferruginous clayey earth of a 
brick-red color used by ancient races as a paint, 
+Slnople. 1450. [a. OF., ad. L. Sinofiis, a. 
Gr.Sivwm'f, t. Xiv&trr), a Greek colony inPaph- 
lagonia.] t. - Sinoper x. -1569. 9. — Si- 
nope r a. -1683. 3. The colour green ; spec. 

In Her., vert -1798. b. attrib. or as adj. Of a 
green colour -1698. 4. Min. A variety of fer- 

ruginous quarts *1836. 

Sinter (si’nUr). 1737. [a. G. p — Eng. sin- 
dtr Cinder,] A hard incrustation or deposit 
formed upon rocks, etc., by precipitation from 
mineral waters; cap. siliceous s., ge yserlte. 

|| Sintoc Ysi*ntpkV Also sindoc. 1849. [Malay 
sintoq.) The bark of Cinnamomum sintoc. 
Sinuate (sL*ztiif|A), A x688. [ad. L. sinua- 
tus , stnuare, t Sinus.] Bot. Of leaves 1 Hav* 
Ing a margin made wavy or uneven by alter- 
nate rounded and somewhat large sinuses and 
lobes; sinuous. Similarly in But. of Wing- 
cases, etc. 


Slnuated (sl-nlw^ted), ppl. a. 1578. [f. as 
prec. + -ED 1 .J 1. Bot. «■ prec. 9. Sinuous 1859. 
Slnuation (sini^i^'Jan). 1653. [ad. late ll 
sinuatio , f. sinuare , f. Sinus.] n The act or 
fact of winding about, or pursuing a winding 
course. 9. A sinuosity 1676. 

Sinuato- comb, form of Si- 

nuate, with the sense 'sinuately', 'sinuate 
and as s.-dentate(d, -undulate, etc. 

Sinuose (si*nitt|<frs), a. 1899. [ad. L. 
sinuosus , f. Sinus; see -ose 1 .] Full of or 
characterised by bends or windings ; sinuous. 
Sinuosity (smi*,p-slti). 1598. [ad. F. si- 
nuositi ; see prec. and -ITY.] x. The charac- 
ter, condition, or quality of being sinuous. 9 . 
(Chiefly pi.) A curve or bend, esp . one of a 
series 1720. b. fig. A complexity or intricacy 
1827. 3. A sinuous movement 1892. 

1 . Meander is a river .. famous for the g. and often 
returning thereof Drayton. a. Winding by a narrow 
path along the sinuosities of the valley Scott, b. 
The sinuosities of the discussion 1864. 

Sinuoso- (sinit^du'ap), comb, form of L. 
sinuosus , with the sense ' sinuately ’, ' sinuate 
and \ as s.-lobate, etc. 

Sinuous (si-niios), a. 1578. [ad. I* sinuo- 
sus (see Sinus and -ous).] 1. Characterized 

by or abounding in turns, curves, or sinuosi- 
ties; sinuate, curving. b. transf. Intricate, 
complex ; roundabout 1853. c * fig* Deviating 
from the right ; morally crooked 1850. 9. Of 

movements : Taking place in curves 1877. 

s. Insect or Worme,. . Streaking the ground with 
a. trace Milt. A s. band of highlands stretches almost 
continuously 1878. c. A man . . who haa acquired high 
station by no s. path 1850. Hence Si*nuoua-ly 
adv., -ness. 


Sinupa*lllal, -padliate (sin in-), adjs. 1 863. 
[f. sinu -, stem of Sinus + Pallial a ., Pal- 
liate <z.] Conch . Of certain lamellibranchs: 
Having the pallial line deeply incurved or in- 
flected beneath the impression of the posterior 
adductor muscles, for the retraction or expan- 
sion of the pallial siphons. 

Sinus PL sinuses. 1597. [a. 

L., curve, bay, etc.] 1. Path . An imposthuroe, 
abscess, or sore, forming a narrow suppurating 
tract and having a small orifice ; the cavity or 
hollow caused by this. 9. A curvature, flexure, 
or bend ; spec, in Zool ., a curved recess in a 
shell 1615. b. Bot. One of a series of small 
rounded depressions on the margin of a leaf 
1753, 8* Anat , a. Any of various venous cavi- 

ties or reservoirs in different organs or parts of 
the body 1672. b. A natural hole, cell, or 
cavity in the substance of a bone or other tissue, 
and either closed or having a relatively small 
opening 1704. t4- A cavity or hole In the earth 

-iy 84. fx. A bay, gulf, or arm of the sea -1789. 

Sinusoid (soi’nfiaoid). 1823. [a. F. sinu- 
soid e, f. L. Sinus +-OID.] 1. Math. A curve 
of sines (Curve sb. x). a. Anat. Venous 
meshwork in the tissues of an organ 1900. 
Hence Sinusoidal a. resembling, pursuing, 
flowing in, the wave-like course of a s. 

Sip, sb. 1633. [f. next.] An act of sipping; 
a small quantity of some liquid taken in this 
way. b .fig. A mere taste of something 1728. 

b. A s. is all that the public, .ever care to take from 
reservoirs of abstract philosophy De Quincey. 

Sip, v. late ME. [perh. a modification of 
sup.) x. intr To take up liquid in small 
quantities with the lips ; to drink by a sip or 
sips ; freq. with of (a. specified liquid). 9. t/ans. 
To drink (liquid, etc.) in very small draughts ; 
to imbibe, or partake of, by sipping. Said also | 
of bees, etc. xfioa. b . fig. To take a mere taste 
of (something) x 6 x 8 . 3. To take honey from 

(a flower) by sipping 1697, 

1. Yee doe We but sippe of this cuppe, but then j 
ye shall drinke up the dreggs of it for ever x6a8. a. . 
fie. Weele drinke a health, while they two sip a kisse j 
Mims ton. b. Pleasures he rather sipped than drank 
off 1639. 3. The Winged Nation.. skim the Floods, 
and s. the purple Floyrra Deydeh. 

Sipe (saip), sb. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. OE. 
[Related to SiPft 1/.] x. The act of percolating 
or soaking through, on the part of water or 
other liquid ; the water, etc., which percolates. 
9. A small spring or pool of water 1895. 

Sipe (aaip), v. Chiefly Si. and n. dial. 
[OE. siPian, — Fris. tyfje, MLG. it pen. Cf. 
Seep t». J intr. Of water, etc. 1 To percolate or 

ito to , , — . 1 ■— » 


ooze through ; to drip 01 trickle slowly. Hence 
Si'page, leakage or oozing of water. 

Sipbon (sai'frn), sb. Also syphon. 1659. 
[ad. I* siphon-, sipho , ad.Gr. oltpcov pipe, tube.] 
i, A pipe or tube, bent so that one leg is 
longer than the other, and used for drawing off 
liquids. The head of liquid in the longer leg 
draws. the liquid over the bend In the pipe, the 
colu m n of liquid being sustained by atmospheric 
pressure, b. tran sf. A channel or tube through 
which water passes on this principle 1744. c. 
ellipt. A siphon-bottle, esp. one containing 
aerated water 1875. 9 * Zool. a. ~ Siphuncle 
x. 1822. b. A tube-like organ serving as a 
canal for the passage of water or other fluid ; 
also, a breathing-tube or suctorial organ 1826. 
c. In certain echinoids and annelids, a tube 
arising from the posterior extremity of the 
oesophagus and lying close to the inner margin 
of the intestine 1888. 8. Bot. One or other of 

a number of elongated cells which surround 
the large monosiphonous cell in the frond of 
certain florideous red algae 1890. 4. attrib . 

In names of apparatus, etc., of which as. forms 
a part, or which Involve the principle or use of 
the s., as j. barometer, bottle, condenser , cup, 
gauge , pump , trap, etc. Also s. pipe, tube, 
“ sense x ; a.-shell, a gasteropod having a s. 
Hence SLphonal a. having the form orcharac- 
ter of a s. ; of or pertaining to a s. (Chiefly 
Zool.) Sipho nic a. of or pertaining to a s. ; 
si phonal (Zool.) ; working by means of, or on 
the principle of, a s. Siphoni'gerons a . Zool . 
having a s. j siphon ate. 

Siphon (sai-fan), v. Also syphon. 1859. 
ff. prec.] 1. trans. To draw off or bring up 
(liquid, etc.) by means of a siphon. 9. To 
empty after the manner of a siphon 1892. 

Siphonage (sai-fiSnedg). Also «y-. 1855. 
[f. Siphon sb. + -age .1 The action oi drawing 
off liquid by means ola siphon ; also spec, the 
accidental emptying of a stphon-tmp. 
dSiphonaria (saift)n£»*ri&). 1861, [mod.L., 
f. L. siphon- Siphon.] A pulmonate ^astero- 
pod of the genus Siphonaria, distinguished by 
a siphon passing from the apex to the maigin. 

Siphonate (S 3 i*f 5 n/t), a. and sb. 1870. [£ 
Siphon sb. +-ate a 2.] A. adj. Of molluscs: 
Furnished with, or characterized by having, a 
siphon. B. sb. A mollusc furnished with a 
siphon 1877. So Si'phonated a. *=- A. 1851. 
Siphonet (sai fonct). 1826. [f. Siphon 
sb. + -ET.l Entom. A small siphon or tube by 
which an aphis emits a sweet, honey-like fluicL 

Siphono- (sai fo n<?), a. Gr. vufxvvo-, comb, 
form of a'upojv Siphon, used in various terms 
of Zool. and Bot., as Siphonobrancblate, sb. 
one of the Siphonobranchiata, a former order 
of gastropods, including those In which the 
branchial cavity terminates in a prolonged tube 
or siphon, by which the respiratory current of 
water is received and expelled; adj. having 
such a tube or siphon ; belonging to tbe order 
Siphonobranchiata. Sipbono*phoran, r b SN 
phonophore (-fd»j) sb. a member of the Siphono- 
fhora , a group of colonial hydrozoans; adj. of 
or belonging to these. Shphonosto'inatous a., 
of the shells of certain crustaceans j having the 
aperture of the shell notched in front. Si*phono- 
■tome, one of a family of crustaceans, having a 
siphon-shaped mouth for suction ; also, applied 
to those gastropods which have the opening of 
the shell prolonged into a siphon. 

Siphtuicle (sarfoqkT). 1822. [ad. L. si- 
phunculus , dim. of sipho Siphon.] x. Zool. A 
small canal or tube traversing and connecting 
the shell-chambers in certain cephalopods. 9. 
Ent. A small $iphon or suctorial organ 1826. 
Hence Si*phoncte 4 a. possessing or furnished 
with a s. Sipha-ncular a. of or pertaining to, 
acting or serving as a 1. Slphu'nculated a. 
possessing or furnished with a s. 

( Siphunculus (saifn-gkidltfs). PL - 11 . 1759, 
L., dim. of sipho Siphon.] Zool. *= prec. x. 
Sipper (si-par). x 6 ix. [f. Sip v. 4 -kr i«] 
One who sips ; hence, a drinker, toper. 
Sippet (si’ptt), 1530. [app. a dim. of Sop 
sb.) A small piece of toasted or fried bread, usu. 
served in soup or broth, or with meat, or used 
for dipping into gravy, etc. b. fig. A fragment. 
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Sipple Qri'p'l )* Vm x 5 66 * [f* Sip v. + -le 3. J 
1. trans. To drink (liquor, etc.) slowly or by 
sips ; to sip up a. intr. To sip liquor, etc. 
leisurely 1606. 

Sipunculoid, sb. and a . 1857. [See next 
and -oiD.] Zool. A. sb. A member of the group 
Sipunculoidea of gephyrean worms. B. adj. 
Of or belonging to the Sipunculoidea 2881, 

|| Sipunculus (saipirijkitfitfs). PL A li. 1841. 
[L., var. of SiPHUNCULUS.] Zool. A gephyrean 
annelid with a retractile proboscis, Delonging 
to the typical genus of the family Sipunculidx . 
|| Si quia (sai kwis). Also Bl-quis, siquis. 
2597. [L. if. any one (sc, invenertt , 

etc.), the opening words of the notice or bill 
(see def.), when written in Latin.] A public 
notice, freq. one exhibited on a post, door, etc., 
requesting information, advertising something 
lost, etc. ; later only Eccl. t a notice, required in 
certain cases, intimating that a candidate seeks 
ordination, and asking if anyone knows of any 
impediment. 

Sir (s 5 j), sb. ME. [Reduced form of 
Sire sb.] I. 1. The distinctive title of honour 
of a knight or a baronet, placed before the 
Christian name. 9. Applied retrospectively to 
notable personages of ancient, esp. sacred or 
classical, history. Now arch ME. 3* Used 
fancifully, or as a mock title, late ME. +4. 
Placed before the Christian name of ordinary 

f >riests (also that of a pope) -1635. +5. Used 

as tr. L. dominus), with the surname of the 
person, to designate a Bachelor of Arts In some 
Universities -182a. 

1. Sir Nich. Kemys was governour 1645. *- Shall 

I Sir Pandarus of Troy become? Shaks. 3. I am Sir 
Oracle, And when 1 ope my lips let no dog burke 
Shaks. 5. Sir Wilkinson of Queen's 1714. 

EL 1. Placed before a common noun, and 
forming with it a term of address, as Sir clerk , 
knight , etc. Now arch . ME b. With con- 
temptuous, ironic, or irate force, late ME. 9. 
Used as a respectful term of address to a su- 
perior, or, in later use, an equal (sometimes 
with additions, as dear, good \ etc.) ; also for- 
mally in addressing the Speaker of a legis- 
lative assembly ME. b. Used in beginning or 
subscribing letters, late ME 3. Used with 
Scornful, contemptuous, indignant, or defiant 
force 1593. 4. Applied to women Now dial. 

1578. 5* A person of rank or importance ; 

one who might be addressed as * sir * ME. 

1. I am one, that had rather go with sir Priest, then 
sir knight Shaks. b. Much Ado v. i. 83. a. 'Sir 
to you, said Mr. Fokei politely Thackkr ay. 3. A 
Lady to the worthiest Sir, that euer Country call'd 
his Shaks. 


Sir fs5i), v. 1576. [f. prec.] x. trans. 

To adaress (a person) as 1 sir 9. intr. To use 
the term ' sir ’ in addressing a person 1798. 
s. Don’t Sir me 1 don't you know my name ? 1890. 

IjStrdar (sSudaj, sdidau). 1615. [UrdQ 
(Pers.) sarddr, i. Pers. sar head + ddr posses- 
sor.] In India and other Eastern countries, a 
military chief, a leader or general of a force or 
army ; also spec . in recent use, the British com- 
mander-in- chief of the Egyptian army. Hence 
Sirdarship. 


Sire (saivr), sb. ME. [a. OF. ;—pop. L. 
*seior, for cl. L. senior Senior.] tl. z. — Sir 
sb. I, 1, 9, and 4. -149a. fa. — Sir sb II. x, 
-icoo. 3. In early use — Sir sb. II. 9. Now 
only arch . ( — * your majesty ') or as an echo of 
French usage. ME. 

3. *S.\ said he, 'there has been a battle before 
Pavia' X845. 


IL x. One who exercises dominion or rule ; 
a lord, master, or sovereign. Now rare or Obs. 
ME. a. A person of some note or importance ; 
an aged or elderly man. Also gen. man, fellow 
late ME, 3. A father ; a male parent ; also a 
forefather. Now chiefly poet. ME. 4, A male 
parent of a quadruped ; esp . a stallion i correL 
to dam X533. 

a. At length a Reverend S. among them came Milt. 
a The sceptre of his sires ho took Cowfsr. fig. S. of 
InsectSj Uughty Sol Paioa. 4. So Kids ana Whelps 
their Sires and Dams express Drydkn. Hence 
SiTetosa a. 

Sire (sal»i), 9. 1611. [f. SirrjA] trans. 
To beget or procreate ; to become the sire of. 
b. spec. Of animals, esp. horses x8a8 


Cowards father Cowards, & Base things Syre Bace 
Shaks. 

Siredon (ssirPdsn). 184a. [a. late L., ad. 
Gr. Xtiprjbwv, late form of 'ktipqv Siren.] The 
axolotl. 

Siren (saie-ran). Also syren. ME. [ult. 
ad. Gr. ittp^v, through L. Siren and late L. 
Sirena.] ti. An imaginary species of serpent 
-1530. 9. Greek and Latin Myth . One of several 
fabulous monsters, part woman, part bird, who 
were supposed to lure sailors to destruction by 
their enchanting singing, late ME. 3. One 
who, or that which, sings sweetly, charms, 
allures, or deceives, like the Sirens 1590. 4. 

One or other of the eel-like gradient and tailed 
amphibians belonging to the family Sirenidse , 
native to N. America; esp. the mud-iguana. 
Siren lacertina X791. 5. An acoustical Instru- 

ment (invented by Cagniard de la Tour in 1819) 
for producing musical tones and used in num- 
bering the vibrations in any note 1820. b. An 
instrument, made on a similar principle but of 
larger size, used on steamships, motor-vehicles, 
etc. for giving fog-signals, warnings, etc. 1879. 

a. They hauing Sirens tongues and Crocodiles 
teares, thereby entic'd him to intangle him 1598. 3. 

Blest pair of Sirens, .. Sphear-born harmonious Sis- 
ters, Voice and Vers Milt. 

at/rib ., esp. in sense 'characteristic of, resembling 
that of, a Siren \ as s. air, beauty, note , etc. I also s. 
daughter , enemy , etc.| s. -voiced, etc. Hence Si'- 
rent ze r. trans. to delight or charm ; to allure or 
enchant (now rare). 

Sirenian (sairPniSn), sb. and a. 1883. [f. 
mod.L Sirenia. f. L. Siren.] Zool. A. sb. 
Any member of the order Sirenia of fish-like 
aquatic mammals. B. adj. Pertaining to or 
having the characteristics of this order 1891. 
Sirenic (saire'nik), a. rare • 1704. [f. Siren 
sb. + -IC.] 1. Melodious ; charming, fascinating, 
alluring. 9. Of persons: Sweet-singing 1797. 

x. Spell-caught by their Syrenick Voice 1704. So 
Sire'nlcal a. 1599. 

Sirian (si-ri&n),a. 1591. [f. Sirius + -an.] 
Astr . 1. Of or belonging to Sirius, a. Having 
a spectrum like that of Sirius 1892. 

IlSiriasis (sirorhsis). 1601. [a. L., a. Gr. 

| a (i piaens, f. cftptav to be hot and scorching. J 
Path. A disease affecting children, characterized 
by inflammation of the brain and membranes, 
and burning fever, b. Sunstroke. 

II Sirius (si-ri^s). late ME. [L.,a.Gr.2fipiof.] 
Astr. A fixed star of the first magnitude, the 
chief of the constellation Canis Major or Great 
Dog, and the brightest in the heavens ; the 
dog-star. 

|| Sirkar (saukLi). Anglo-lnd. 1619. [Urdn 
(Pers.) sarkar, f. Pars, sar head + kdr agent, 
doer. ] t x . The oourt or palace of a native king 
or prince -1626. 9. A province ; a revenue 

division 1627. 3. The State or Government 

1798. 4. A house-steward (usu. native) 177a. 

5. A native clerk, accountant, or agent 2828. 
Sirloin (sS’iloin). Also stirloin. late ME. 
[ad. OF. *surloigne, var. of surlonge, f. »ur over, 
above + longe Loin sb.] The upper and choicer 
part of a loin of beef, used for roasting. Also 
const, of b. transf. Of persons X648. 
Sirmark (saumaik). Also surmark. 
2664. [perh, f. sur* over + Mark jJ. 1 ] Ship- 
building. One or other of several manes made 
upon a mould to indicate where the respective 
bevellings are to be applied to the frame-timbers 
of a vessel. 

Siroc (sai-rpk, sir?*k). 1775. [a. earlier F., 
(now siroco), or ad. It. sirocco.] ■» SlROCCO x. 
Sirocco (sirfki). 1617. [a. It. sirocco, 

scirocco , ad. Arab, sharq east, f. sharaqa (the 
sun) rose.] x. An oppressively hot and blight- 
ing wind, blowing from the north coast of Africa 
over the Mediterranean and affecting parts of I 
Southern Europe (where it is also moist and 
depressing). Usu. with the. b. With a and pi. 
18 ao. a. A sirocco drying-machine 2890. 

at t rib ax s. blast , tvind, etc.; also S. drying- 
closet, drying-machine, oven, a closet, machine, 
ox oven for drying hops or tea-leaves by means of a 
hot, moist current of air 

Sirrah (si*r&). Now arch. 1536. [f. Sir 
sb. The final syllable is of uncertain origin.] 
x. A term of address used to men or boys, ex- 
pressing contempt, reprimand, or assumption 


of authority on the part of the speaker, fa. 
Applied to women (seriously or in jest) -1712. 

x. S., I’ll break your bones I Mmi D'Akblay. Give 
me a glass of brandy, s. host 1860, a. You lose all 
your money at cards, a. Stella Swift. 

Sir-rc verence. obs. exc. dial. 1375. 
[Alteration of save (abbrev. sa’) reverence.] ti . 
S. of, with all respect for, with apologies to. 
Also without const. -1687. g.Human excrement 
1592. b. With a. A lump or piece of this 1593. 

x. A very reuerent body : I such a one, as a man 
may not speake of, without he say sir reuerence 
Shaks. 

Sirup, obs. and U.S. var. Syrup. 

|| Sirvente (sxrvant). 1819. [a. F., or ad. 

Prov. sirventes, serventes, app. f. servir to serve, 
but the connexion is obscure. The form sirvente 
has arisen by taking sirventes as a pi.] A form 
of poem or lay, usu. satirical, employed by the 
troubadours of the Middle Ages. 

Sisal (si's&l, sisa‘1). 1843. Name of a 
port in Yucatan, used attrib. to designate the 
prepared fibre of several species of Agave and 
Fourcroya , used in rope making. Also 5. plant , 
the aloe or other plant from which the fibre is 
obtained. Also ellipt., chiefly attrib. 1883. 
Siscowet (si-ska, et). 1849. [Odjibwa, lit. 
■=» ' cooks itself’.] A variety of the great lake 
trout of N. Amo lea, found in Lake Superior. 

Sisel (si*s£l). 1880. [ad. G. xicsel.] A kind 
of ground-squirrel, Spermophilus ctttllus . 

Siserary (sis£re»*ri). Now dial. Also 
siserara. etc. 1481. [Popular corruption of 
Cf.r 1 iorari.] +1. A writ of Certiorari -1761. 
9. With a s. t with a vengeance ; suddenly, 
promptly 1607. 3. A severe scolding ; a sharp 
blow ; a torrent of (language) 1771. 

Siskin (si'skin). 1562. [ad. G. dial, sirs- 
chcn , zeischen, a dim. form based on MHG. 
ztsec, MLG. ziseke, sisck, app. of Slavonic ori- 
gin.] 1. A small song-bird, in some respects 
closely allied to the goldfinch ; also called 
Aberdevine. 9. Applied with defining words 
to other small birds related to or resembling 
the siskin 1783. 

x. Chrysomi.'r is pinus,. .American S. 1884. 
attrib . : s.-green, a light green inclining to yellow. 
Siss, sb\ U.S. Also sis. 1859. Abbrev. 
of sister, used in addressing girls and young 
women. So Si'BBy [-Y • | orig. and chiefly U.S. ; 
also, an effeminate or inefficient man or boy. 
Siss, j 3.2 1870. [Cf. next.] A hissing sound. 
Siss (sis), v. Now dial, and U.S. [ME. 
assets, sis sen, of imitative origin.] To hiss. 

|| Sissoo (si's«). 1810. [UrdD (Hindi) jfriJ.] 
1. A valuable Indian timber-tree, Dalbergia 
Sis wo. 9. The timber of this tree x8xo. 

Sist, sb. 1693. [f. next.] Sc. Law . A stay 
or suspension of some proceeding; spec, an 
' order or injunction of the Lord Ordinary pro- 
hibiting diligence to proceed * (Bell). 

Sist, v . Sc. 165a. [ad. L. sist ere to cause 
to stand.] x. trans. To stop, stay, or suspend 
(some proceeding, etc.), esp. by judicial decree. 
9. To cause or order (a person) to appear before 
a court ; to summon or cite 1721, 
x. The whole business of meiaphysic. .Is summarily 
sisted 1881. 

Sister (si’stsj), sb. [Com. Teut. 5 OE. 
sweoster, swuster, * ON. (whence prob. 

the current form). The Teut. stem *swestr- is 
for original +swesr- (L. soror).] x. A female in 
relationship to another person or persons having 
the same parents. (Also applied to animals ) 
Sometimes loosely uw-d in the sense of HALP-aiSTBR, 
and in that of Sistkr-in-law. 

a. fig. One who is reckoned as, or fills the 
place of, a sister OE. 3. a. A female member 
of a religious order, society, or gild ; spec, a nun 
OE. b. A female fellow-momber of the Christian 
Church as a whole, or of some body or associor 
tion within this X449. c. A member of a body 
of nurses ; now spec, a head-nurse having charge 
of a ward in an infirmary or hospital 155a* 4- 

a. Used to designate qualities, conditions, etc., 
in relation to each other or to some kindred 
thing ME. b. Applied to mythological or 
imaginary beings; esp the ( fatal or three) 
sisters, the Kates or Parcae. late ME. 5. A 
thing having close kinship or relationship to 
another 1613. 

s. Daughter, >, wife, And mother of their Qesara 
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SISTER 

Gkav. a. Sey to wisdam. My a. thou art Wyclif 
Prov. vii. 4. 3. a. One laabell, a S. Shake. Ststetis) 
of Charity , of Mercy, etc. 4. Thou with Eternal wis- 
dom didst convene, Wisdom thy S. Milt. b. Begin 
then, Sisters of the sacred well Milt. 5. Sparta, .in 
laws and institutions is the s. of Crete 1875. 

attrib. sml Comb. fa. The old uninflected genitive 
remained in common use down to the 16th c. in terms 
of relationship, esp. sister son . b. spec. : •••block, 
one of two blocks made of ash, and turned out of a 
•olid piece, one above the other 1 -hook, a double 
hook in which the shanks of the respective portions 
form mousings for the fellow portions. 

Si'Ster, v. 1608. [f. prec.] x. trans. To 

stand to (a person or thing) in the relationship 
of a sister or sisters. a. To call (a person) 
sister ; to address as a sister 1663. 
Sister-german, late ME. [f. Sister sb. + 
German a. l \ A sister through both parents; 
a full sister. 

Sisterhood (si-staihud). late ME. [f. Sis- 
ter sb. +-HOOD.J 1. The state or condition of 
being a sister; sisterly status or relationship. 

a. A society of sisters ; esp. a society of women 
bound by certain vows and living together 
under conventual rule, or otherwise devoted to 
religious or charitable work as a vocation 159a. 

b. Used loosely to denote a number of females 
having some common characteristic or calling. 
Often in depreciatory sense. 1609. 

1. She.. left to doo the pert Of i„ to doo that of a 
wife 1609. a. lie dispose of thee, Among a S. of holy 
Nunnes Shaks. b. Have the whole S. of Canting 
Females banished 1718. Jig. A s. of churches 1883. 

Sistering (si-staruj), ppL a . 1597. [f. Sis- 
ter v .] Having a relationship comparable in 
some way to that of a sister or sisters. 

Si*ster-in-law:. 1440. [SceLAWiM] a. 
The sister of one's husband or wife. b. The 
wile of one's brother, c. The wife of one's 
husband's or wife’s brother. 

Sisterly (srstaili), a. 1570. [f. Sister sb. 
+ -LY 1 .] x. Of or pertaining to a sister; be- 
fitting or like a sister, a. Of or pertaining to 
a sistei hood 1883. 

1. They, .exchanged a s. Ici«n, and a s. good. night 
Scott. Hence Si'fiterliness. 

1 | Sistruni ( si -strain). pi. slstra (sistrums). 
ate ME. [L., ad. Gr. atiarpov, i. ot'iav to 
shake.) A musical instrument consisting of a 
thin oval metal frame furnished with transverse 
metal rods loosely fixed in it and a handle by 
which it was shaken. 

Ong. peculiar to Egypt and the worship of Isis, but 
•ubseq. used in other Oriental countries. 

Sisyphean (sisifr&n), a. 1635. [f. L. Sisy- 
pheius , ad. Gr. 2 i av<ptios, f. Xiowpot Sisyphus, 
name of a king of Corinth, whose punishment 
in Hades was to roll a heavy stone up a hill ; 
as he reached the top, the stone rolled down 
again. ] Of or pertaining to Sisyphus ; like 
(that of) Sisyphus ; resembling the fruitless toil 
of Sisyphus ; endless and ineffective. So Slay- 
phian (sisrfiln) a. 1599. 

Sit (sit), sb. 1776. [f. the vb.] I. The 

manner in which an article of dress, or some 
part of one, is disposed or fits the peison. a. 
A spell of sitting 183a. 3. A sinking or settling 

down (of a wall, the roof of a mine, etc.) 1808. 
1. Long lectures about the a of a cad 1776. 

Sit (sit), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. sat (rat). 
[Com. Teut. ; OE. sittan : — Teut. *sitjan The 
stem +sei-, pre-Teut. *sed-, is represented in I.. 
sedere , Gr. ifrodcu.] L intr. 1. Of persons : To 
be or remain in that posture in which the weight 
of the body rests upon the posteriors; to be 
seated, b. spec. Used of persons seated (usu. 
at a table) for the purpose of, or while engaged 
in, eating, drinking, gaming, etc. ME. a. To 
occupy a seat in the capacity of a judge or with 
some administrative function OE. b. To occupy 
an episcopal, or the papal, see. late ME. c. To 
have a seat in, be a member of, a council or legis- 
lative assembly. Also const, for (a constituency), 
late M E. 8- Of a legislative or other assembly ; 
To hold a session ; 10 be engaged in the transac- 
tion of business 1518. 4. a. To place oneself in 
a position for having one's portrait painted or for 
being photographed. Also const for (one’s por- 
trait), to (a painter, etc.). 1538. b. To serve 
as a model for a painting or a character in a 
novel 1673. c. To present oneself for examina- 
tion; Comb. Univ , to be a candidate for a 
fellowship 1830. g. To be, to continue or re- 
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main, in a certain condition. Now rare or Obs. 
OE. 6. To have one’s seat, quarters, or place ; 
to abide, dwell, remain (in a place) OE. b. To 
be tenant of, to occupy, a house, farm, etc. ; to 
remain during a lease ; to continue a tenancy. 
Usu. const, at (a certain rent), or with compl. 
1598. 7. To remain at a siege OE. 8. Of 

birds : To perch or roost ; also, to rest the body 
on the ground or other surface OE. b. To take 
up or continue in the posture necessary for the 
hatching of eggs. Also const, on. 1483. 9. Of 

animals : To rest the body in a manner analo- 
gous to that of a seated person ME. xo. To 
support the body on the knees. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 

x. Like silly Beggars., sitting in the Stockes Shaks. 
I sha’n't dare to sit cross-legg'd for you without 
offence 1754. 1 Ke them s., they linger yet Gray. 

1 had sat on pins during the inquisition 1885. fig. 
Thy rapt soul silting in thine eyes Milt. To s. on 
the or one's throne , to reign, a. The summons was 
heard by the registrar, sitting as Deputy Chancellor 
1806. Phr. To s. in judgement', see Judgement i. 

c. You used to s. for Silverbndge Trollope. 3. In 

the House of Lords the presence of three members 
is sufficient to enable the House to a 1863. 4. b. 

Jig. Airy dreams Sat for the picture Cow per. 3. 
While Virtue, Valour, Wisdom s. in want Milt. Con- 
science sat mistress over the whole earth 1833. 6 . 

Jig. The lady, .who sits, indeed, very near my heart 
Fielding, b. S. wha like, I’ll flitt 1844. 8. h.fig. 
Thou .Dove-like satst brooding on the vast Abyss 
And mad'st it pregnant Milt. so. While he sat on 
his knees before me, mopping and mowing Scott. 

II. x. Of things: To have place or location; 
to rest or he on OE. b. Of the wind : To blow 
from, be in, a particular quarter, c. In fig. phr. 
said of the effect of emotion, etc. 0*1 the mind, 
food on the stomach, late M E. a. Of clothes : 
a. With dative : To fit or suit (a person, etc.). 
rare. ME. b. To fit (well, tightly, etc.), late 
ME. ts. Usu. impers. To suit; to be fitting 
or proper -1579. 

1. The Ship sat upright De Foe. The village of 
Cocurfes, sitting among vineyards and meadows 
Stevenson, fig. Truth sits upon the lips of dying 
men M. Arnold. b. Sits the winde in that corner? 
Shaks. a. A close dress of scarlet which sate tight 
to his body Scott. Jig. A light stoicism sits grace- 
fully on him Carlyle. 

HI. 1. To seat oneself; to take a seat ; to sit 
down OE. a. To rise upright, on end, move 
or lean back, in a silting posture ME. 

x. This said, he sat Hobhks. 

With advs. S. down. a. To seat oneself; to take 
r seat. b. To establish oneself in some position or 
place ; to settle, take up one's abode. Now chiefly 
17 . S. (£) To encamp before a town, etc., in order to 
besiege it. (0) fig. Of persons or things, to settle 
down in some way. C. lo put up, rest content, with, 
fto acquiesce in, something. S. on. To continue to 
sit, to remain, stay on. S. out. a. To sit apart from 
others, or to remain seated t so as to take no part in a 
game, dance, etc. b. To sit in the open air. S. up. 

a. To raise the body to (an upright) sitting posture. 

b. To defer the hour for retiring to bed until late; 
to wait up.^r; to watch through the night (or some 
part of it) with one. c. To be in a sitting posture, in 
contrast to lying in bed. To s. up and take notice : 
said ong. of a person beginning to recover from an 
illness ; hence, to become aware of the state of things. 

d. To make (a person) s. up (slang), to astonish, 
startle, have a powerful effect on him. With preps. 
S. on or upon. a. To sit in judgement or council, 
to deliberate, on (a person or matter), b. To have 
a seat on (a jury, commission, etc.). C. slang . To 
squash, check, snub. S. over. a. To be occupied 
with (a matter etc.), while silting; to pore over (a 
book), b. bridge. To be on the left hand of, and so 
in an advantageous position over. S. under, to 
listen to, be a hearer of, attend the church of (a 
minister or preacher). 

IV. x. refi. To seat oneself OE.; esp. with 
down 1450. a. trans . To sit, or keep one’s 
seat, on 154a. b. To sit on (eggs) 1600. c. To 
sit in (a boat) with proper poise x866. 3. To 

cause to sit down, up\ scat in a certain place 
1470. 4. To resist, endure, put up with [rare 

or Obs.) late ME. 

S. thee by our side Shaks. I s. me down a pensive 
hour to spend Goldrm. a. It was difficult to s. our 
horses Wesley. 4. I don’t know how lo a. it some- 
times Newman. 

S. out- a* To remain seated and take no part in 
(a game, etc,), b. To remain sitting throughout the 
course of. C. To sit longer than (another) at a meet- 
ing, etc S.-dowilf applied to a strike in which 
workmen occupy their place of employment while re* 
fusing to work or to allow others to do so. 

Sltar (si*t&j). Anglo- Ind. 1845. [Urdii.] 
An Indian guitar. 

Site (wit)! sb. late ME. [a. AF., or ad. L. 


SITTINE 

situs place, position, etc.] +1. The place or 
position occupied by some specified thing. 
Freq. implying original or fixed position. -1601 
tb. With a and pi. -1716. tc. Without article : 
Place, position, situation -1607. td. Attitude, 
position, or posture (of the body, etc.) -1746. 
a. The situation or position of a place, town, 
building, etc. Occas. without article. 1567. 3. 

The ground or area upon which a building, 
town, etc, has been built, or which is set apart 
for some purpose. Also, a plot, or number of 
plots, of land intended or suitable for building. 
1461. b. transf. The seat of (an industry); 
the scene of (some condition, etc.) 1637. 

1. Of the providence and wisdome of God in the s. 
and motion of the Sun Sir T. Browne. d. The 
uemblance of a lover, fix’d In melancholy &. Thomson. 
e. The sublime s. of the Castle 1781. 3. In rude end un- 
settled times, these insular sites afforded safe retreats 
1863. Plane ofs., in Fortif, a plane coinciding approx- 
imately with that of the ground occupied by a work. 

Site (scit), v. 1598. [f. the sb. t or back- 

formation from Sited ppl. a.] x. trans . To 
locate, to place. a. intr. To be situated or 
placed ; to lie 1630. 

Sited (sainted ), ppl. a. 1455. [f. Site sb. or 
L. situs placed.] 1. Of buildings, countries, 
etc. : Having a (certain) site or situation ; situa- 
ted. (Re-formed in the 20th c.) fa. Of things, 
persons, etc. : Having a particular place or 
position ; placed, seated -1660. 

x. A little bowse .s in midst of a small wood 1619. 

Si-t-fast, sitfast, sb. and a. 1611. [f. Sit 
v. + Fast advj A. sb. Farriery. A hard excres- 
cence, induration, or tumour, tending to ulcera- 
tion, produced on the back of a horse by the 
uneven pressure or chafing of the saddle. B. 
adj. Marked or characterized by sitting firmly ; 
fixed, firm 1807. 

Which the cultivators of the soil have not yet been 
able to dig up from its sitfast hold 1807. 

Sith, cuiv., prep.) and conj. Now dial, or 
arch. [Reduced f. OE. stOOan SlTHEN.] A. 
adv. tx. Then, thereupon ; afterwards -1450. 
tb. Next in succession, order, or place, -late 
ME. +a. Continuously or ever from or since 
that time -1621. +3. = Since adv. 3, 4. -1549. 
+B. prep. — Since prep. -1593. C. conj. +x. 
From, subseauent to, or since the time that 
-1581. a. — Since conj. 2. Now arch, or poet. 
late ME. tb. So s. that -1678. 

a. For s. the day is come hat I shal dye, I make 
pleynly my confession Chauceb. 
fSithe, sb.f [OEj//.] Journey; time,occasion. 

Si the (saio), v. Now dial. ME. [var. of 
Sigh r.l intr. To sigh. Also trans., to say 
with a sigh. So Sithe sb . 9 a sigh. 
tSi-then, adv . , conj., and prep. [OE. sifbon, 
-an, for earlier *si 6 )on [jan) * subsequently to 
that *, with shortening of the first vowel.] ■» 
Sith adv. (-1669), conj. (-1572), prep. (-1604). 

Si tbence, adv., conj., and prep. Obs. exc. 
arch. Also aithena (arch.), late ME. [f. prec. 
+ -«, -x; cf. Since.] — prec., in all uses. 

Sitio- (sitifl), comb, form of Gr. oitiov food 
m;ide from grain, bread, as Sitio*logy, dietetics. 
Sitioma-nia, Sitdopho bia, morbid repugnance 
or aversion to food. 

Sito- (saittf), comb, form of Gr. atrot food 
made from grain, bread, as Sito’logy, - Sit 10- 
LOGY. Sitoraa*nia, Sltopho*bia, SlTIOPHO- 
BIA ; hence Sitopho bic a 
IJ Sitringee (sitrrnd 31). Anglo- fad. 1621. 

I ad. UrdQ shafranjf, f. Pers, shatranj chess, 
with ref. to the original chequered pattern.] A 
carpet or floor-rug made of coloured cotton, 
now usually with a striped pattern 
Sitter (si ’toj). ME. [f. Sit v. + -er *.] x. 
One who sits or occupies a seat ; esp. one who 
sits to an artist, photographer, or sculptor, for 
a portrait, etc., or as a model, b. A passenger 
in a boat as dist. from the rowers or steersman J 
spec, at Eton 1653. c. One who has a stance 
with a medium or the like 1909. 9. A female 

bird, esp. a domestic hen, which sits on eggs for 
the purpose of hatching them 16x4. 3. slang , 

or colloq. An easy mark or shot (as at a sitting 
bird) ; a thing easily done, a certainty 1908. 
Sittine (si -tain), sb. and a. 1899. [f. mod.L. 
Sittinse,') Ornitk. A. sb. A member of the 
Sittinse, a sub-family of the Linnaean genus 
Sitta . B. adj. Of or pertaining to this family. 
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Sitting (il-tiij), vbl. sb. MC. [f. Sit v. + 
afNG L] x. The action of Sit v. ; the fact of 
being seated ; an instance of this, a. The ac- 
tion on the part of hen-birds of sitting on and 
hatching eggs; incubation, late MET b. A 
number of eggs placed under a sitting bird for 
Incubation ; a dutch 1854. 8> The fact of being 

engaged in the exerdse of judicial, legislative, 
or deliberative functions; an instance or occa- 
sion of this ; a meeting of a legislative or other 
body ; the period of time occupied by this, late 
ME. b. A stance x88o. 4. A thing or place 

on which one sits ; a seat, esp. in later use, a 
seat for one person in a church, etc. late ME. 
g. A spell of sitting or of remaining seated 
1596. 6. With advs., as down, out , up 1535. 

1. Why should a student indulge so much in the 
lasy and unhealthy habit of s. T 1874. s. The Male 
..amuses and diverts her with his Songs during the 
whole Time of her S. Addison. 3. The speaker was 
twenty hours in the chair, which was the longest s.j . . 
that is remembered 1764. 5. I am going to give 

Kneller my last s. 1829. Pbr. At a or one t M at one 
lime or spell of continuous action, work, or study. 

Comb . : ■••room, a room or apartment used for sit- 
ting in, esp. in contrast to a bedroom or kitchen; 
also, room or space in which to sit or available for 
sitting. 

Situate (si*tl«/t), ppl. a. 1523. rad. late 
L. situatus, *situare, f. L. situs Site,] Situated. 
Situate (si tin,*tt), v. Now rare. *532. [f. 
ppl. stem of med.L situ a re ; see precj trans. 
To give a site to ; to place, locate, b. T< 

In^a certain situation 1896. 

“'.as 
lings : 
* t re- 
lation to, or in respect of, circumstances 1702. 

1. Oxford, a city . .s. on a gentle eminence 1808. a 
It was impossible for me to be thus a, and not feel . . 
the demon of my race at work within me 1857. 

Situation (sitiN^i-Jon). 1490. (a. F., or 

ad. med.L. situatio, f. situate , f. L. situs site.] 
L x. The place, position, or location of a city, 
country, etc., in relation to its surroundings. 

a. ta. The place occupied by something ; the 

site c/a building, etc. -1730. b. A place, local- 
ity 1610. 3. a. Place or position of things in 

relation to surroundings or to each other x6oo. 
+b. A place or locality in which a person re- 
sides, or happens to be for the time -1825. 

I. The s. of the cytie of Saba in Ethiopia vndcr 
Bgipt 1353. a. b. The pleasant scituation called 
Beaulieu 1610. 3. b. Educated in a remote a. Scott. 

II. i. The position in life, or in relation to 

others, held or occupied by a person 1710. b. 
A post of employment ; a position in which one 
works for wages 1813. a. Condition or state 
[of anything). Obs. march. 1710. b. Physical 
condition ; state of health. In later use only 
spec. of women. 1749. 8* Position of a person 

with regard to circumstances 1728. 4. Position 

of affairs ; combination of circumstances 1750. 

b. A particular conjunction of circumstances 
under which the characters are presented in the 
flourse of a novel or play 1779. 

1. My a, as a soldier undo command Scott, b. 
The s. of army-agent 1813. a b. Mrs. Bunny 'sin sm 
Interesting a.. and has given the Lieutenant seven 
already Thackeray. 3. The difficulties of his a in- 
creased i860. 4. The financial a is perceptibly clearer 
are 's a for you 1 there » an heroic group I 


rare . 1701. [L.] Situa- 


1884. b. There 
Shbridam 
H Situs (sai*t£s), 
non, position. 

Sitz bath (d*tsj bo>). Also sitz-bath. 
1849. [ad. G. siiebad, 1. sit ten to sit.] x. A 
bath in which one sits ; a hip-bath. s. A bath 
taken by means of this 2852. 

Sivaism (gPv&iix’m). 1875. [f. Skr. Siva 
'the auspicious one ' (see def. ) + -ism. ] The 
special worship of Siva, the third deity of the 
Hindu triad, to whom are attributed the powers 
of reproduction and dissolution. 

|| Sivatherium (s/Vl jd»*ri^m). 1835. [mod. 
L., f. Siva the Hindu god + Gr. (hjpiov wild 
beast.] Palmont . A fossil ruminant of great 
size, with four horns, discovered in the Siwalik 
or Sub-Himalayan hills in Northern India. 
Si*wens. Obs. exc. Hist. See also Sibbens. 
1762. [ad. local Gael, suibhean raspberry.] 
An infectious sldn disease formerly prevalent in 
Scotland. 

A loathsome and very Infectious disease of the 
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venereal kind, called the S twins. . .Sometimes a fun- 
gus appears in various ports of the body, resembling 
a raspberry, in the Erse language called Siwen 1776. 

Six (silts), a. and sb, [Com. Teut. ; OE. 
sex, six, etc. Cognate forms occur In all the 
Indo-European langs. (as L. sex , Gr. etc.) 
and indicate an original *t#ehs.] The cardinal 
number next after five, represented by the sym- 
bols 6 , VI, or vi ▲. adj. x. In concord with 
a sb. expressed, b. Followed by hundred or 
thousand , or the ordinals of these. Also, six- 
sevenths, -tenths , etc. six (parts, etc.) out of 
seven, ten, etc. OE. c. Coupled with a higher 
cardinal or ordinal numeral following, so as to 
form a 00m pound number OE. a. With ellipsis 
of sb., which may usu. be supplied from the 
context OE. 

1. The Creation of the world in the a dales work 
1662. 5 *. Nations (of Amer. Indians), the Mohawks, 
the OneidaSythe Onondegas, the Cayugas, the Sene- 
cas, and the Tuscaroraa. b. Into the valley of Death 
Rode the a. hundred Tknnybon. c. The sixe and 
thirtieth Chapter 1579. S.-and-twenty years of travel 
K.IMGSLKY. a. At a... he was a charming child By ron. 
The rule . . was to rise and sup at s. 1834. A coach and 
s. 1849. Phr. S. of one and half-oraoeen of the other , 
denoting that there is no difference of choice between 
two (sets of) persons or things. 

B. sb. x. The abstract number six, or the 

symbol denoting this, late ME. a. Chiefly pi. 
a. A set of six spots or pips on a die, domino, 
or caud ; also, a card, etc., having six pips or 
spots 1599. b. A set of six persons 1796. 8- 

fl. In various elliptic uses, a Lines of six sylla- 
bles 1586. b. Gloves, shoes, etc., of the sixth 
size 1796. c. Six-pounder guns 1804. d. 
Candles weighing six to the pound 1825. e. 
Six-Inch flower-pots 1851. f. Bonds bearing 
interest at six per cent. 1867. 

a. a. TU a hundred to one, if a man fling two Sixes 
Cowlry. 3. g. A six-cylinder motor car 1930. 

Phr. S. ana seven, sixes and sevens , etc^ origi- 
nally denoting the hazard of one's whole fortune, a 
carelessness as to the consequences of one's actions, 
and in later use the creation or existence of, or neglect 
to remove, confusion, disorder, or disagreement. 

C. Comb. x. Combining (usually hyphened) 
with a sb. and forming an attrib. compound, as 
six-bar (gate), six-bottle (man) X6X4. b. In phr. 
Hx-year\s)-old used attrtb. or absol. 1630. a. 
In comb, with sbs. ending in -er, as six-footer, 
- wheeler 1844. 8* 1“ advb. sense, ■* ‘in six 
parts \ as fix-partite, etc. 4. Miscellaneous, 
as s. -chamber, a six-chambered revolver; -oar, 
a six-oared boat; -allot, stroke, a stroke in 
billiards counting six points ; etc. 

Sixain (srzrin). 1575. [F-] A six-lined stanza. 
Sixer (siksai). colloq, 1870. [f. Six a. 

+ -ER 1 .] Anything that counts as six (as a hit 
for six runs at cricket). 

Si'Xfoil. 1849. [f. Six a., after cinquefoil , 
etc.] Arch, and Her . An ornamental design 
(or opening) having the form of six leaflets or 
petals radiating from a common centre. 

Sixfold (srks&old), a. OE. [f. Six a. + 
-fold.] Consisting of six together ; comprising 
six things, kinds, etc. ; also, six times as great 
or as numerous 1 sextuple. 

Sl'X-foot, a, 1683. [See Six C. 1.] I. 
Measuring six feet in length, breadth, or height. 

a. Containing six (metrical) feet 1891. 

s. Six foot wap, tne space between two parallel 
railway fines 1 also with ellipsis of way. 

Sixpence (si*ksp£ns). late ME. Tf. Six a. 
+ Pence.] x. A sum of money equal in value 
to six pennies. 2. A British silver coin worth 
six pennies 1598. 

Sixpenny (si*ksp£ni), a . (and sb.) late ME. 
[Six e.] x. S. nail, a nail orlg. costing six- 
pence per hundred, a. Of persons : That may 
be hired for sixpence; earning no more than 
sixpence; worth only sixpence; paltry, petty 
1501. 8- Costing, or priced at, sixpence 1591, 

b. As sb. A book {esp, a novel) or magazine 

published at sixpence 1894. 4* Amounting to, 

having the value of, sixpence 1502. 

s. 1 Hen. IV, il L 8s. 3. Bring him a a. bottle of 
ale B. Jonson. 4. S. bit or piece « Sixpknck s. 
Six-pounder (shkspairndai). 1684. [f. Six 
a. + Pounder tb. % x.] x. A cannon throwing 
shot six pounds in weight, a. A thing, e,g. a 
shot, weighing six pounds 1855, 

Si*xscore, a. Now arch. ME, [f. Six a . 

■f Score sb ] One hundred and twenty. 
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Si'X-ahooiter. 1856. [f. Six C. a.] A re- 
volver capable of firing six shots without reload- 
ing ; a six-chambered revolver. 

Sixteen (sikitPn, si'kstfn), a. and sb. [OE. 
syx-. six-, sextyne ; see Six a. and -teen.] The 
cardinal number composed of ten and slx,tepre- 
sented by the symbols x6, XVI, or xvk A. adj. 
1. In concord with a sb, expressed, a. With 
ellipsis of sb. (esp. year. r), which may usu. be 
supplied from tne context ME. 

1. Some sbeteene moneths Sh aks. s. When I— was 
s. 1691. 

B. sb. x . The abstract number sixteen OE. 
a. A sheet of sixteen leaves ; a book in sixteen- 
mo 1606. 8. A girl of sixteen 1640. 

Sixteenmo. 1847. [English reading of 
the symbol x6mo.] « Sextodecimo. 
Sixteenth (sikstrnj), srkstmJO, a * end sb. 
ME. If. Sixteen + -th, repL OE. syxMla, 
etc.] The ordinal numeral belonging to the 
cardinal sixteen. A. adj. x. In concord with a 
sb. expressed or implied. 9. S. note, the six- 
teenth part of a semibreve ; a semiquaver x86x. 
B. sb. x. A sixteenth part x6xx. 9. Mas. a. The 
interval of two octaves and a second, b. A 
sixteenth note. 1876. 

Sixth (siks)>), a. and sb. [OE. sixta \ see 
Six a. and -TH *.] The ordinal numeral belong- 
ing to the cardinal six. A. adj. x. In concord 
with a sb. expressed or implied, b. Following 
on the names of kings, popes, etc. late ME. 
a. ellipt. 1573. 

1. And the eucnfng and the morning were tbe s. 
day. Gen. L 31. b. King James the S. 1R37. a. The 
aixt of May 1631. 

B. sb. 1. A sixth part 1557. fl. If us. A tone 
on the sixth degree above or below another, 
both tones being counted ; the harmonic com- 
bination of two such tones; an interval com- 
prising six degrees of the scale 1597. 8- The 

sixth form in a school 1857. Hence Sixthly 
adv. in the s. place. 

Sixtieth (si‘ksti6j>), a. and sb. [OE. sixteo- 
goOa, etc., f. sixtig Sixtv.] A. adj. The ordi- 
nal numeral belonging to the cardinal sixty. 
B. sb. A sixtieth part 1800. 

Sixty (si ’ksti), a. and sb. [OE. siex-, syx-, 
sextig.] The cardinal number equal to six 
times ten, represented by the symbols 60, LX, 
or lx. A. adj. 1. In concord with a sb. ex- 
pressed or Implied. 9. Followed immediately 
by a lesser numeral, as sixty-one, etc. 1597. 
9. Forming part of an ordinal number 1647. b. 
With fart, or used absol. in this sense, esp. 
sixty-fourth 1768. B. sb. 1 The abstract num- 
ber sixty ME. a. Sixty years of age. Also 
sixty-one \ etc. 1717. 8* pi* The years from 60 

to 69 in a century, or in a person’s life ; the 
period 1860-1869. 18 86. 

Comb . ; Sixty fourmo, the size of the page of a book 
in which each leaf is £ of a full sheet; abbrav. 641110 
Sixly-fimtx . * sheet in 64010. 

Sixtyfoid (si'kstifiMd), a. (and sb.). OE. 
[-fold.] Sixty times as great or as much. 
Sizar (soi'z&j). Also fsizer. 1588. [f. 
Size sb.* I. 4 + -AR*, -er*.] In the University 
of Cambridge, and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
an undergraduate member admitted under this 
designation, and receiving an allowance from 
the college to enable him to study. 

The name probably indicates that the person so ad- 
mitted received his 1 sizes * free. Formerly tbe sizar 
performed certain duties now discharged by the col- 
lege servants. Hence Si’zarship, tbs position or 
status of being a s. 

Size (soiz), rf.l ME. [a. OF. site, cist, 
aphetic forms of assise Assize, prob. due to 
1 * assise being apprehended as la slse.] Li.- 
Assize sb. 7, 8, 9. Now dial. fa. An 01 di- 
nance fixing the amount of a payment or tax 
-1733. ts- — Assize sb. 5, -1688. t4. A 

quantity or portion of broad, ale, etc. \ spit, in 
Cambridge use (see quots.) -1785. 

i. I will never.. bring you to the sizes or sessions 
1760. 4. *Tis not in thee . . to cut off my Tralne, . . to 

scant my sises Shakb. As. iis portion of bread and 
drinks 1 It is a farthing which scnollera in Cambridge 
have at the buttery s it is noted with the letter S as in 
Oxford with the letter Q for halfe a farthing <617. 
trangf. Ant . dr* Cl. iv. xv. 4. 

XL t. The magnitude, bulk, bigness, or di- 
mensions of anything, late ME, b. In abstract 
use : Magnitude 1667. fl. A particular magnir 
tude or set of dimensions, esp, one of a series 

— — . j*. — * 
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In manufactured articles, as boots, gloves, etc. 
1591. 3. Magnitude, extent, rate, amount, 

etc., as a standard of immaterial things X530. 
b. Of persons in respect of mental or moral 
qualities, rank or position, etc. ; "thence, class, 
kind, degree, order 1679. & As adv. Many 
times, far x86x. 

x- Of a (or one) of the same magnitude or dimen- 
sions. b- The books precisely matched as to a, 
Dickens. a. fig . He was ‘ between sixes in poli- 
tics ’ 1879. ellipt. A large s. plate 1889. 3. He under- 
stood well the a. of their understandings Buknkt. 
That seems to be about the a. of it i860. 

Comb. : a.-roll (<) a military roll showing the a. of 
aach man; (6) a piece of parchment added to a roll 1 
■Stick, a shoemaker's measuring-stick to determine 
the length of feet. 

Size (saiz), sb* 1440. [peril, same word 
as prec.] +1. A glutinous or viscid wash ap- 
plied to paper, parchment, etc., to provide a 
suitable ground for gilding, painting, or other 
work -1763. a. A semi-solid glutinous sub- 
stance, prepared from materials similar to those 
which furnish glue, and used to mix with 
solours, to dress cloth or paper, etc. 153a 3. 

attrib., as s. -gelatin, etc. 1603. 

Size (saiz), v 1 late ME. [f. Size sbj, or 
aphetic f. Assize v.] +1. trans. To regulate or 
•ontrol, ap. in relation to a fixed standard -177 x. 
a. In University use (at Cambridge, Harvard, 
and Yale) : To enter as a ‘ size' upon the buttery 
•r kitchen books ; to score (an amount) against 
oneself in this manner 1598. b. intr. To order 
* sizes or have them entered against one 1598. 
3. To make of a certain size ; to give size to ; 
to adjust in respect of size. Also with out. 1609. 

i , To classify or arrange according to size. 

Iso transf. to class or rank ( with others). 1635. 
b. Mil . To arrange or draw up (men) in ranks 
according to stature 180a. 5. colloq. (orig. 

U.S.) Usu. with up : To take the size or mea- 
sure of ; to regard so as to form an opinion of ; 
to make an estimate of 1884. 

4. The said broken product* were then sized and 
separated 1886. ft. The grey- haired .. man who met 
ns.. mentally sized me up at once 1896. Hence 
Sl'zer^ a device for testing the size of articles or for 
Separating them according to size. 

Size (saiz), z>. 2 1667. [f. Size sb. 2 ] trans. 
To cover, smear, prepare, treat, or stiffen with 
size. Hence Sized ppl. a .* treated or prepared 
In some way with size. 

Sizeable, sizable (»i-z&b’l), a. 1613. [f. 
Size jA 1 or v. 1 + -able.) Of a fair (+propei or 
convenient) size ; fairly large. 

The people are fond of purchasing sizeable trees for 
building 1789. Halifax is a sizable place 1855. 

Sized (saizd), ppl. a. 1 158a. [L Size jA 1 
•r v* 1 ] x. Having a specified or indicated 
size. fa. Matched in size. Dryden. 3. Of a 
fair, proper, or standard size 1738. 

L Fair*, large * , middles., moderately 1. With the, 
m the size of j The a type most suitable 1824. 
Sizing (sdi'ziq) vbl. sb. 1 1596. [f. Size 

c. 1 ] x. In Univ. use : The action or practice 
of procuring * sizes ’ from the buttery or kitchen ; 
a portion or quantity so obtained ; a size. b. 
transf. A share or allowance 1822. a. The 
action of separating and arranging according 
80 size ; also, singling of plants x66p. 

Sizing (sai'zin\ vbl. rA 2 1635. [£. Size 

p, s ] x. The action of applying size, or of pre- 
paring in some way with size. a. Size prepared 
for use ; also, the materials from which size is 
prepared 1895. 

Sizy (sai*zi), a. 1687. [f. Size rA 2 ] Re- 
sembling size ; having the consistency of size ; 
thick and viscous; glutinous. Hence Si*xi* 


ae (si VI), rA 1633. [f. the Yb.] A 
hissing sound, esf. one produced by the action 
of frying or roasting ; also, broiling heat 
Sizzle (si*z’l), v. 1603. [Imitative; cf. 
Fizzle v.] i. trans. To burn or scorch so as 
to produce a hissing sound ; to burn up with 
Intense heat a. intr. To make a kind of hiss- 
ing sound, asp. in the process of frying, roast- 
ing, or burning 1825. 

II Sjambok (fwmbpk), sb, 1804. [a. Cape 
Du., a. Malay tamboq, ckamboq , ad. Urdfl 
$hdbuk\ see Ch ABOVK.J A strong and heavy 
whip made of rhinoceros or hippopotamus 
hide, need in S. Africa for driving cattle and 
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sometimes for administering chastisement. 
Hence Sjambolc v. trans. to strike with a s. 

Skail, v. north. ME. To scatter, trans. 
and intr. 

Skald, scald (skald, sk* 1 d). ME. (Orm), 
1763 (Percy), [a. ON., Icel. Mid, of unkn. 
origin.] An ancient Scandinavian poet. 

Before taking the field of battle, it was the office of 
the S. to compose a poem suited to the occasion 
18x8. Hence Ska*ldic, SC-, a, of or pertaining to 
the skalds or their poetry. 

|)Skat (skat). 1864. [G.] A card-game. 
Skate (skft), siA StE. [a. ON. sia/a.] 
A fish of tha genua Raia ; esp. the common 
species Raia batis, a very large, flat, cartila- 
ginous fish much used for food. 

Comb. : a.-leech, -sucker, a leech which infests 
the s. 

Skate (sk#t), jA 2 1656. [orig. in pi. 
schates , scates, ad. Du. schaats, ad. ONF. 
eseache (mod. icackt) stilt. The alteration of 
sense has not been explained.] 1. A steel 
blade mounted in a wooden sole, and fixed to 
the boot by means of a screw and straps, used 
for the purpose of gliding over ice ; in later 
use a similar device made entirely of steel and 
clamped or strapped to the boot. Also «- 
Roller-skate. Chiefly in pi. b. pi. «= Skt 
sb. 1698. a. [from the vb.] An act or spell of 
skating 1853. 

x. Over the Parke (where I first in my life.. did see 
people sliding with their akeates, which b a very 
pretty art) Pefys. 

Skate (sk*t), v. 1696. [f. Skate si. z] 

1. intr. To glide over icc upon skates ; to use 
skates as a means of exercise or pastime. Also 
with crur. b. transf. To slide or glide along ; 
to move lightly and rapidly 1775. a. trans. To 
contest (a match), to compete with (some one) 
by skating 1847. 

1. b. OLher insects merely dive into the water, .or 
s. upon the surface 1891. Hence Ska'ter. 

Skatol (skwtyl). 1879. [£ Gr. truaros, 

gen. of a*S>p dung + -ol.] Cfum . An aromatic 
substance produced by the decomposition of 
albumen in the intestinal canal. 
fSkayles. 1566. [app. var. of Kayles.] 
A form of the game of skittles or ninepins ; 
also, one of the pins -1647. 

Skedaddle (ifdae-d’l), jA colloq. 1870. [f. 
thevb.] A hasty or precipitate flight; a scurry. 

Skedaddle (skfdse‘d'1), v. colloq. 1862. 
[prob. fanciful.] t. intr. Of soldiers, troops, 
etc.: To retreat or retire hastily or precipi- 
tately; to flee. (Orig. U.S. military slang.) 
a. gen. To run away, 1 clear out * 186a. b. Of 
animals : To run on, stampede 1879. 
Skeeball(skrb§l). 1933. [f.SKi + BalltA] 
A game consisting in throwing a ball along an 
alley in the centre of which i s a bump whi ch causes 
the ball to leap high in the air and enter a target. 

Skeel (skil). Now dial. ME. [a. ON. 
skjdla pail.] A wooden bucket, pall, tub, or 
similar vessel, used for holding milk or water. 

Skee'ling*. Orkney dial. 1578. [prob. of 
Scand. origin.] S.-goose, the sheldrake. 

Skcet (sk/1), jA 1440. [Origin unkn.] A 
long-handled scoop or shovel ; in later use 
Naut ., a scoop for throwing water over the 
planks of a ship's sides, etc. Skcet v. trans. 
to throw (water) over (sails) etc. with a s. 

Skeg 1 . 1598. [a. ON. skegg beard.] 1. 

local. A species of bearded oat, of inferior 
quality, a. Shipbuilding. The after part of the 
keel in a screw steamer ; the triangular piece 
taking the place of the after part of the keel i:i 
a flat-bottomed boat 1625. 

Skeg 2 . Now*#*/. 1601. [Origin obsc.] A 
species of wild plum, esp. the bullace {Prunus 
insititia) or the sloe (P. spinosa), 

Skegger (ske*gw). 1653. [Origin obsc.] 
A young salmon, a samlet ; salmon fry. 

Skein 1 (sk£n). ME, [ad. OF. escaigne \ 
of unkn. origin.] z. A quantity of thread or 
yam, wound to a certain length upon a reel, 
and usually put up in a kind of loose knot. 

A skein of cotton comim* of eighty turns of the 
thread upon a reel fifty-four inches in circumfeience. 

a. transf, a. A small cluster or arrangement 
resembling a skein 1687. b. A flight of wild 
fowl 1851. 3, attrib „ as s.*silk, etc. 1764 
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Skein 2 . Also skain. 1837. [ad. Du. 
scheen, cog. w. Shin sb.] u A split of osier 
after being dressed for use in fine basket-work 
a. U.S. A metal head or thimble protecting the 
spindle of a wooden axle x86a. 

Skerider, v. Obs. exc. arch. 1599. [Cant 
term of unkn. origin.] x, intr. To beg ; to 
live by begging, a. trans. To swindle, cheat, 
defraud (a person) ; also, to obtain (money) by 
cheating 1601. 

Skeldraik, -drake, var. Sheldrake. 
Ske-let. Obs. exc. dial. 1565. [ad. F. sque- 
lette, fskel-, or Gr. ok€\€t 6 s, - 6v.] - Skeleton. 
Skeletal (skeri/Ul), a. 1854. [f. Skele- 

ton sb. +-AL x.] Of or belonging to, forming 
or formed by, forming part of, or resembling, 
a skeleton. 

Ske'leto-, comb, form of Gr. oweArnfe, h 5 v, 
as in skeleto'genous a„ producing, or helping 
to form, a skeleton ; skeletography, a descrip- 
tion of the skeleton ; skeletoTogy, a treatise on 
the solid parts of the body. 

Skeleton (skerijl/n). 1578. [a. mod.L. 
sceleton, skeleton , ad. Gr. ck*\*t 6 v (sc. ocupa), 
neut. of oittKerb s dried up, f. a/ctWctv to dry 
up.) x. The bones or bony framework of an 
animal body considered as a whole ; also, more 
generally, the harder (supporting or covering) 
constituent part of an animal otganism. 2. 
transf A very thin, lean, or emaciated person 
or animal 1629. b .fig. A mere outline; a thing 
having a bare, meagre, unattractive character 
1607. 3. The supporting framework of any- 
thing, as of buildings, etc. 1658. 4. The bare 

outlines or main features, the most necessary 
elements, of something 1647. b. The outlines, 
plan, or scheme of a sermon 1724. 5. Altl 

The small number of men (and officers) repre- 
senting a regiment which is far short of its full 
strength 180a. 6. attrib. That is, or has the 

character of, a skeleton 1778. 

x. Phr. A s. in the closet, cupboard, etc., a secret 
source of shame or pain to a family or person. A s. 
at the feast [or banquet), a reminder of serious or 
saddening things in tne midst of enjoyment ; a source 
of gloom or depression (m allusion to a practice of the 
ancient Egyptians), a. We are become an army of 
mere tkelluons 1715. 3. The a. or frame of a skin 
canoe 1817. 6. S. hand; s. map, plan, sermon, etc. j 
s. battalion, company, crew f regiment, staff, etc.i 
fi. key, a thin light key having a large part of the 
bits filed away so that it may open a number of locks 
as a master key * S. shrimp, a crustacean of the 
genus Caprella. A patched and much-soiled a suit; 
one of those straight blue cloth cases in which small 
boys used to be confined Dickens. B. type, a face 
of type with thin light line* 

Tbi la liua Is in 6k«iaton type. 

Skeletonize (skeri/Unsiz), v. 1644. [f* 

Skeleton sb. + -ize] 1. trans. To reduce to a 
skeleton, a. To draw up in outline ; to sketch 
out 1865. 3- intr. To become a skeleton 1831. 
Hence Skedetonlxer, an insect which reduces 
leaves to a skeleton. 

Skelltim (skeriftn). 1611. [ad. Du. schelm 
(sxeriam), a. G. schelm rascal. J 1 A rascal, 
scamp, scoundrel, villain. Now arch. (exc. in 
S. Africa). a. in S. African use applied to 
animals 1850. 

Skelly (skerii), V. Sc. and n. dial. 1776. 
[ad. ON. skjelga, f. skalgr adj. — OE. sceolh 
squint, skew. ] intr. To squint. 

Skelp, sb. 1 Chiefly north, and St. 1440. 
[Related to Skelp v .] A blow, esp. one given 
with the flat of the hand, or with something 
having a flat surface ; a slap or smack ; also, 
the noise made by such a blow. 

Skelp, xA 2 AUoscelp. 1811. [perh. f. 
Skelp v. x.] A thin narrow plate or flat strip 
of iron or steel, which by twisting and welding 
is converted into the barrel of a gun. 

Skelp, v. Chiefly north, and Sc, late ME. 
[prob. imitative.] x. trans. To strike, beat, 
slap, smack, in Later use spec, on the breech 
3. intr. To skip, trip, walk, or run rapidly ; to 
hurrv. Also with it. 1721. 

Skelter (ske-ltw), v. 185a. [f. the second 
element in Helter-skelter.] intr. To dash 
along, hurry, rush, skurry. 
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Sken, v. dial. 1611. [Cf. Askance.] 
intr. To squint ; to give a side-look ; to glance. 
Skene (sk/n). Now Hist, or arch. Also 
akean, etc. 1527. [a. Irish (and Sc.) Gaelic 
scian , sgian knife.] i. A form of knife or 
dagger, in former times one of the chief 
weapons of the Irish kerns, and also in use 
among the Scottish Highlanders, a. a. Skene - 
dhn [Gael, sgian dubh black knife], a small 
dagger carried by Highlanders (now only as an 
ornament), frequently thrust into the stocking 
18x9. b. Skene-ochles , ochii, - occle (Gael, ach- 
lais arm-pit], a knife carried in the sleeve near 
the arm-pit 1754. 

1. The good claymores, the dirks, skeans, and 
pistols 1879. 

Skep. Also skip. [a. ON. skeppa basket, 
bushel.] 1. A specific quantity of grain, malt, 
charcoal, etc. ; a skepful. a. A basket or hamper 
ME. b. Mining ~ Skip sb. % i860. 3. A bee- 
hive 1404. 

Skeptic, -al, etc. : see Sceptic, etc. 
f Skerry, sb.l 1540. [Origin unkn.] A 
small punt or boat designed to carry two per- 
sons and used chiefly in fenny districts -1861. 

Skerry (ske*ri), sb 2 161a. [Orkney dial., 
f. ON. sker, whence also Gael, sgeir . ] A rug- 
ged insulated sea-rock or stretch of rocks 
covered by the sea at high water or in stormy 
weather ; a reef. 

Skerry (ske-ri), a . and sb.& 1800. [Origin 
unkn.l A. adj. Of the nature of shale ; shaly, 
slaty. B. sb. Earth or stone of a shaly nature 1844. 

Sketch (sketj), sb • 1668. [ad. Da. schets 
or G. skieze , ad. It. schizzo ; supposed to be 
from L. *schedius, Gr. ax^ l0S done or made 
off-hand, extempore.] 1. A rough drawing or 
delineation of something, giving the outlines or 
prominent features without the detail, esp. one 
intended to serve as the basis of a more finished 
picture, or to be used in its composition ; a 
rough draught or design. Also, in later use, a 
drawing or painting of an unpretentious nature, 
a. A brief account, description, or narrative, 
not going into details ; a short or superficial 
essay or study 1668. b. The general plan 
or outline, the main features, of anything 
(rare) 1697. 3- Mus. a. A short piece, usu. 

for the pianoforte, either slight in construction 
or vividly descriptive 1840. b. A preliminary 
study for a finished work or composition 1883. 
4. A short play or performance of slight dra- 
matic construction ; also, a musical perform- 
ance by one person in which playing, singing, 
and talking are combined 1861. 

1. b. Something odd, ludicrous, or the like t a 
'sight', a. Sketches by Boz Dickens {title), 
attrib. s. -block, -map, etc. 

Sketch (sketf), v. 1694. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans . To describe briefly, generally, or in out- 
line ; to give the essential facts or points of 
without going into details; to outline. Also 
with out. a. To draw the outline or prominent 
features of (a picture, figure, etc.), esp. as pre- 
liminary to further development ; to make a 
sketch or rough draught of (something) ; to 
draw or paint in this manner 1735. 3. intr. or 

absol. To practise sketching 1874. 

a. The method of Rubens was to s. his compositions 
in colours Reynolds. Hence Ske'tcher. Sketch- 
ing vbl. sb. (attrib. in s. block.) 

Ske tch-book. 1820. [f. Sketch jJ.] i. 
A book having leaves of drawing-paper spe- 
cially reserved or adapted for making sketches 
on. b. As the title of a book containing literary 
sketches 1820. a. A notebook containing a 
composer's preliminary studies 1883. 

1. b. The Irish Sketch-Book Thackeray [title). 
Sketchy (ske*tji), a. 1805. [f. Sketch 
sb. + -Y 1 .] 1. Giving only a slight or rough 

outline of the main features, facts, or circum- 
stances without going into details, a. Of pic- 
tures, etc. : Of the nature of, or resembling, a 
sketch ; consisting or composed of outline with- 
out much detail 1817. 3. colloq. Light, flimsy, 
unsubstantial, fragmentary 1878. 

1. Sketches of society, — very s. indeed x8s8. a. 
Landseer's very a. lions 1884. 3. A house with., 

only very §. wooden window-iihutters 1897, Hence 
Sko'tchily adv. Sko-tchlness. 

Skew (skifl), sb .* ME. [ad. OF. escu 
(mod.F. leu) : — L. scutum shield,] fa. A 


1906 

stone specially intended or adapted for being 
placed with other similar ones to form the 
sloping head or coping of a gable, rising slightly 
above the level of the roof -1533. b. The line 
of coping on a gable. Chiefly Sc. 1789. 

Skew (ski«), sb . a 1688. [f. Skew a. or v.] 
A slant ; a deviation from the straight line ; an 
angle, esp. that at which a bridge spans a road 
or river ; a sideward movement b. transf. A 
slip, an error 1869. 

On the (or a) s., on the slant, slantwise. 

Skew (ski a), a. and adv. 1609. [Cf. Skew 
v. and Askew adv.] A. adj. 1. Having an 
oblique direction or position ; turned to one 
side, slanting, squint. a. In special colloca- 
tions, denoting that the thing in question 
deviates from a straight line, or has some part 
not at right angles with the rest, as s. arch, 
bridge, girder , etc., or s. bevel, chisel, facet, iron, 
etc. 1678. B. adv. Obliquely, askew (rare) 
1706. Also Skew-whiff dial, or colloq . 1754. 
Skew (skifi), v. 1470. [ad. ONF. es- 
kiu(w)er , escuer, var. of OF. eschuer, eschever 
Eschecw v.] z. To take an oblique course or 
direction ; to turn aside, move sideways. b. 
To shy (as a horse), to swerve 1679. a. To 
squint at. to look at (or upon) sideways, esp. 
in a suspicious or slighting manner; hence, to 
make side-hits at, reflect upon, something X570. 
3. To cut off, set back, insert, etc., obliquely 1611. 
a. The cows stood round tier. .Skewing at her 1827. 

Skew-back. 1703. [f. Skew sb .2 or v. + 
Back adv.] i. Arch. The springmg-line of 
an arch ; the sloping surface on which either 
extremity of an arch rests ; a course of stone or 
biickwork, an iron plate, etc., immediately sup- 
porting the foot of an arch. a. Afech. A cap 
or other casting made to receive the end of a 
diagonal rod or brace 1884. 

Skewbald (skitf’bpld), a . and sb. 1654. 
(Cf. Piebald.] A. adj. Of animals, esp. horses: 
Irregularly marked with white and brown or 
red, or some other colour. B. sb. A skewbald 
horse 1863. So Skewed (ski/id) a. 1440. 
Skewer (skifl-ai), sb. 1679. [ var - of Ski- 
ver jJ. 1 ] A long wooden or metal pin, used 
especially to fasten meat or the like together, 
to keep it in form while being cooked, b. Ap- 
plied contemptuously to a weapon 1838. 

Send up your Meat well stuck with Scewcrs, to make 
it look round and plump Swift. 

Skewer (skiii-ai), v. 1701. [f. prec.] 1. 

trans . To fasten (meat, etc.) with a skewer or 
skewers, b. To run through, transfix, with a 
sword or other weapon 1837. a. To fix, fasten, 
or secure to or into something else with, or as 
with, a skewer or skewers ; to truss 1 777. 3. 
To fix or thrust ( into or through something) 
like a skewer or skewers 1869. 

1. b. Perhaps not to part, but to fall mutually 
skewered through with iron Carlyle. 3. He 
skewered his great eyes into mine 1869. 

Ski (Ji.sk/), sb. 7V. ski, skis. 1885. [a. 
Norw., : — ON. skid snow-shoe, billet of cleft 
wood, — OE. sc Id. ] One of a pair of long slender 
pieces of wood fastened to the foot and used as 
a snow-shoe, enabling the wearer to slide down 
hill with great rapidity. Comb, ski-joring, be- 
ing drawn over snow or ice wearing skis, lienee 
Ski v. intr. to travel on s. 

Skiagram (skai-Agraem). Also scia-, skio. 
x8oi. [f. Or. gkicl shadow + -4SKAM.] 1. An 
outline of the shadow of an object filled in with 
black ; a picture painted or produced in this 
style. 9. A skiagraph, radiograph 1896. 

Skiagraph (skai-agraf), sb. Also scia-, 
akio-. 1896. [See prec. and -GRAPH.] A pic- 
ture obtained by means of the Rttntgen rays; 
a radiograph. Hence SkPagraph v. trans, 
to photograph by this means. Skia'graphy. 

Skid (skid), sb, 1609. [Origin obsc.] I. 
A beam, plank, or piece of timber, esp. one of 
a number upon which something rests or is 
supported, or by which a thing is held in posi- 
tion. b. One of a number of beams, or pieces 
of stone, on which a vessel is built, or placed 
during repair 1856. a. a. Naut. A wooden 
fender hung on the outside of a ship to protect 
it when hoisting in cargo, boats, etc. 1743. b. 
A plank or roller on which a heavy thing may 
be slid or pushed along X846. c. Lumbering, 
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One of a number of peeled logs, partially sunk 
into the ground, and forming a roadway down 
which logs are drawn or slid. U.S . 1851. 
d. Each of two runners attached to an aeroplane 
to facilitate landing or taxiing 1909. 8- A de- 
vice for locking the wheel of a vehicle or fbc 
retarding its motion in descending a hill ; esp. 
an iron shoe (a s.-pan) chained to the vehicle and 
placed in front of the wheel so as to be caught 
between it and the ground 1766. 4. ( f. the vb.] 
An act of skidding ; also, a side-slip 1909. 
Skid (skid), z/.i 1674. [f. Skid sb.] 1. 
trans. To apply or fasten a skid or brake to (a 
wheel) in order to retard its motion ; to lock 
(a wheel) in this way. 9. intr. Of a wheel : To 
he retarded by a skid 1838. b. To slide forwards 
or backwards or sideways, esp. owing to the 
state of the road 1884. e. Of an aeroplane t 
To slip sideways from the centre of curvature 
while turning (cf. Side-slip v.) 1916. 

Skid (skid), v.* rare. 1815. [var. ofScuD 
v .] intr. To run or go quickly, to scud. 
Skidding (ski‘diij), vbl. sb. 1859. [f. Skid 
sb. or v. 1 ] i. concr. Timber or planks used as 
a support for a gun, etc., or to facilitate its re- 
moval. a. The action of Skid v .* 1889. 
Skied (skaid), ppl. a. 1730. [f. Sky sb. 

or v.] +1. Seeming to touch the sky; lofty. 
Thomson. 9. In combs. : Having a sky of a 
specified kind 1839. 3. Cricket. Of a ball : Hit 

or sent up high in the air. Also transf. of a 
stroke. 1868. 

Skiey, var. of Skyey a. 

Skiff (skip, sb. 1575* [ad. F. eiquif, Sp. 
or Pg. esquife, or It. schifo\ prob. from OHG. 
seif ship, boat.] 1. A small sea-going boat, 
adapted for rowing and sailing ; esp. one at- 
tached to a ship. Hence, a small light boat of 
any kind. 9. spec. A kind of clinker-built 
sculling- or pleasure-boat. Also, a long narrow 
racing-boat for one oarsman, outrigged. usually 
fitted with a sliding-seal, and covered in fore 
and aft with canvas. 1793. 

Skiff (skif), v. 1625. [f. prec.] +1. trans. 
To cross, row or sail over (a river) in a skiff. 
9. intr. To row or scull in a skiff ; to go on a 
river in a pleasure-skiff 1869. 

Skilful (ski lful), a. ME. [f. Skill *£.+ 
-KUL.] f 1. Endowed with reason ; rational -1440. 
fa. Reasonable, just, proper -1460. 3. Having 

practical ability ; possessing skill ; expert, dex- 
terous, clever. Also const, to. ME. tb. Having 
a good knowledge of a subject -1631. 4. Dis- 

playing or requiring skill 1586. 

3. A Captaine of the Sea, mokte sky Hull 1560. Skil- 
full in Astronomye 1555^ 4. Irony.. is one of those 

edged tools which require a. handling 1895. Hence 
Ski lful-ly adv., -ness. 

Skill fskil), sb. ME. [a. ON. skil; cf. 
Skill v.\ fi. Reason as a faculty of the mind; 
the power of discrimination -T500. fa. That 
which is reasonable, proper, right, or just -1460. 
f 3. Cause, reason, or ground. Also with a and 
pi. -1642. t4. In the phr. can (or could) s., to 
have discrimination or knowledge, esp. in a 
specified matter. Usu. const, of, in, or to with 
inf. -1869. 5. Practical knowledge in combina- 
tion with ability; cleverness, expertness ME. 
f b. An art or science -1667. c. A craft, an ac- 
complishment (now U.S.). 6. Knowledge or 

understanding of something. Now arch. 1587. 

X It is reason and skyll, We your pleasure fulfyll 
Skelton. 3. I thinke you haue As little s. to feare, 
as 1 haue purpose lo put you to 't Shaks. 4. Let 
them ludge that can s. 1581. Many such men as you 
are, can s. to giue good words i6ox. 3. Utterly desti- 
titute of the S. necessary to the conduct of peat 
affairs Macaulay. No s. of speech have 1 Swin- 
burne. b. Richard, quickly got money, the sinews 
of warre, by a thousand princely skills 1647. Hence 
Ski'llesa, SkJ'll-less a. 

Skill (skil), v. How arch. ME. [a. ON. 
skilja to divide, distinguish, or skila to decide, 
related to MDu. and MLG. schillen and schelen 
to differ, make a difference, etc.] z. a. impers . 
In negative or interrogative clauses t To make 
a difference, to be of importance, to matter 
146a b. impers. To avail, help 1598. a. To 
Understand, comprehend. Now dial. x^oo. fb. 
intr. To have knowledge of, or skill tn, some- 
thing -1691. c. With inf. 1 To know bow to do 
something. Also with hoto. 1586 
1. a. What skilleth you though that he dye this 
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oyghtT 1509. b. But what skills talking? 18B0. a. 
The speaker little skilleth the use of speech, or the 
rule of conversation 1677. c. They now skild not 
how from him to wend Sidney. 

Skilled (skild), ppl . a. 1533. [f. Skill 

sb. +-KD 1 .] i. Of persons: Possessed of skill 
or knowledge; properly trained or experienced. 

a. Of work : Requiring or showing skill 1776. 

I. To be well s. in the law 1552. Every physician 
and every s. artist does all things for the sake of the 
whole 1875. a. Every branch of public administra- 
tion is a s. business Mill. 

Skillet (ski'lut). late ME. [Origin obsc.] A 
cooking utensil of brass, copper, or other metal, 
usu. having three or four feet and along handle, 
used for boiling liquids, stewing meat, etc. ; a 
saucepan, stew-pan. 

Skill igalee (iki:lig&lf). slang. 1819. [prob. 
fanciful. I 1. — SKILLY, a. With neg.: A single 
coi n of the smallest value 1833. 

Skilling (ski*lii)), r3.1 late ME. [Origin 
obsc. ) A shed or outhouse, esp. a lean-to, a 
penthouse. 

|| SkMling, sb . 2 1700. [In sense 1 ad. Du, 
schelling\ in sense a a. Da., Sw., or Norw. 
skilling.] ti. = Schklling. a. A small cop- 
per coin and money of account formerly in use 
in Scandinavia 1793. 

Sldliy (skHi). 1839. [Abbrev. of Skil- 
LIGALek.] A kind of thin, watery porridge, 
gruel, or soup, commonly made from oatmeal, 
and used esp. in prisons and workhouses. 

Skim, sb. 1539. [f. Skim v.] +i. - 

Scum sb. 2 b. -1764. a. An addition to the 
coulter of a plough by which the surface of the 
ground is pared off 1799. 3- Hlipt. « Skim- 

milk 1. 1885. 4. The act of skimming or 

moving lighdy 1851. 

Skim, v. late ME. [prob. ad. OF. esru- 
mer\ sec Scum w.] I. 1. /rani. To clear (a 
liquid or a liquid mass) from matter floating 
upon the surface, usually bv means of a special 
utensil ; to deprive (milk) of cream by this 
method ; to deal with (a pot, etc.) in this way. 
Also ab\ol. (Cf. Scum v. i.) late ME. b. 
Agric. To plough (land) very lightly 1799. a. 
To remove or collect by skimming 1651. 3. 

To cover with a thin layer, as with scum 1666. 

b. intr . To put on a thin layer 1865. 

1. Are you not hee That.. Skim milled Shahs, s. 
Vi e forget that the newspaper skims the scum of life 
1894 3. The Fountain of Trevi skimmed almost 

across with a glassy surface Hawtiiobnb. 

II. i. tram. To deal with, treat, or study, in 

a cursory and superficial manner 1586. b. esp. 
To read rapidly or carelessly ; to glance over 
without close attention 1799. a. To move, 
glide, fly or float, lightly and rapidly over (the 
ground, etc.) 1697. 3. To cause to fly lightly ; 

to throw (a thing, esp. one having a flat sur- 
face) so that it maintains an evenness of balance 
or poise in its flight x6xi, 4. intr. To sail, 
glide, float, fly. run, eta., with a light and easy 
motion, on or close to some surface, or through 
the air 1591. b. To glance over . without read- 
ing closely 1738. c. To pass over lightly, with- 
out dwelling upon 1741. +5. To glance round 

the horizon. Keats. 

1. Such os love onlyto s. things, and have not the 
patience to keep their minds to a deep and close 
attention 1665. a. Smooth as Swallows s. The new. 
shorn Mead 1735. 3. He skimmed his cocked-hat in 

the air Scott. 4. c. He skims over rather than dives 
into the subjects of which he treats 1894. Hence 
Ski*mming ppl. a. moving lightly along the sucface ; 
fig. not deep or thorough ; *ly adv. 

Ski-mble-ska mble, a.. sb ., and adv. 1 596. 
[f. Sc AMBLE t/.l A. adj. Confused, incoherent, 
nonsensical, rubbishy. (Now after Shaks.) B. 
sb. Confused or worthless discourse 1619. C. 
adv. Confusedly; in confusion 1775. 

A. Such a deale of skimble-scamble Stuff Shahs. 
Ski-m-cou lter. 1778. [f. Skim v.] Agric . 
A coulter fitted with a plate of iron or steel 
which shaves off the top-layer of the ground 
and turns it into the furrow* 

Skimmed (skimd), a . In senses of Skim 
v . ; s. milk — Skim-milk 1693 ; so a cheese. 
Skimmer (skrmw). late ME. [ad. OF. 
escumoir and tseumeur\ see Scummer sb. In 
later use also f. Skim v. + -er >.] i. A shallow 
utensil, usually perforated, employed in skim- 
ming liquids; also, any utensil used for an 


analogous process, b. U.S . A clam or scallop, 
the shell of which may be used for skimming 
milk, etc. 1881. a. One who skims, e.g. in 
reading 1611. 3. A bird of the N. American 

genus Rhynchops , esp. the black skimmer (R. 
nigra) 1785. 

Ski-m-milk. 1596. [f. Skim v. + Milk 
sb. | Milk with the cream skimmed off or other- 
wise removed. Also attrib as s. cheese. 
Ski-mming, vbl. sb. 1450. [f. Skim v.~] 

1. That which is removed or obtained by skim- 
ming. Usu. pi. 9. The action of Skim v. in 
various senses x6ix. 

Ski-mming-dish. 1641. [Skimming vbl. 
sb. | A dish used lor skimming with ; esp. one 
used in skimming milk or in cheese-making. 
Skimmington (ski*miijtan). 1609. [Pos- 
sibly from skimming + -ton as in simpleton , with 
the object of simulating a personal name.] 
+ 1. The man or woman personating the ill- 
used husband or the offending wife in the pro- 
cession (see 2) intended to ridicule the one or 
the other. Also transf a husband whose wife 
is unfaithful to him, a shrewish woman. -1813. 
9. A ludicrous procession, formerly common in 
villages and country districts, usu. intended to 
bring ridicule or odium upon a woman or her 
husband where the one was unfaithful to, or 
ill-treated, the other 1634. 
a. To ride {/he) s.. to hold a procession of this kind. 

Skimp, a. 1775. [Origin uukn.] Scanty. 
So Skimp v .** SCRIMP v. 

Skimpy (skimpi), a. 1847. [f« Skimp a. 

+ -Y 1 . | Of a scrimp, meagre, scanty, or spare 
character ; stinted or stunted in some respect. 
Hence Ski mpily adv. SkPmpineBS. 

Skin, sb. [Late OE., a. ON. skinn .] 1. 1. 

The integument of an animal stripped from 
the body, and usu. dressed or tanned (with or 
without the hair), or intended for this purpose ; 
a hide, pelt, or fur; also occas., an article 
made of this. a. A complete hide of a sheep, 
calf, etc., or a part of one, specially prepared 
as parchment or vellum and used for writing or 
painting upon ME. 3. A vessel made of the 
hide of a small animal, such as a sheep or goat, 
and used for holding liquids, etc. 1547. 

1. Skins of Beasts the rude Barbarians wear Dry- 
dkn. I do not like to divide the a. before we have 
caught the bear 1899. a. The ponderous deed of eight 
skin* of parchment 1870, 3. The best Xeres that ever 

smacked of the s. 1846. 

II. i. The continuous flexible integument 
forming the usual external covering of an ani- 
mal body ; also, one or other of the separate 
layers of which this is composed, the derma or 
epidermis ME. 9. A membrane covering any 
internal part of an animal body, late ME. 3. 
Anything which resembles skin in nature or 
use ; an outer coat or covering of anything, 
late ME. b. Arch. The facing of a wall in 
contrast to the material in the heart of it 1884. 
4. Naut. a. The planking, or iron plating, cover- 
ing the ribs or frame of a vessel 1769. b. That 
part of r. sail which is used as a cover for it 
when furled z8ax. 

x. Phr. dT. and bone{s). denoting extreme emaciation 
or leanness, To sleep in a whole s., etc, to escape 
being wounded, to remain uninjured. To the x., 
through all one’* garments j hence, thoroughly, com- 
pletely. To jump, etc,, out 0/ one's s. (with joy, etc.). 
By (or with) the s. 0/ one's teeth, with difficulty, nar- 
rowly, barely. To save one's {own) s.. to save oneself 
from loss or injury, a. See Gold-beater's x. 

eUtnb. and t omb. » as s. -disease. etc.) s.-loat. 
• bottle , •canoe, etc.) also, 8. -bound a., having the s. 
tightly drawn hide-bound f s. effect Elecir ., the 
tendency of a high-frequency alternating current to he 

f ;reater at the surface of the conductor than in its 
nterior ; B. friction, the friction developed between 
a solid and a fluid or gaseous body ; the friction of the 
air with the roughnesses of an aeroplane’s surface 1 
•graft v.. to subject to the process of skin-grafting 
(see Graft v . 1 6) 1 -plating, metal plating forming 
the s. of a vessel ; -wool, wool taken from the a. of a 
dead sheep* 

Skin, v . 1547. [f. Skin sb. Cf. Norw. 
skinna to cover with skin.] L 1. trans. To 
furnish or cover [over) with skin ; to cause skin 
to form or grow on ; to heal by the formation 
of skin. b. fig. To cover (over) In some alight 
or superficial manner 1603. 9. intr. To form 

skin ; to become covered with skin ; to grow a 
new skin ; to heal over in this way 1579, 


I. It will but s. and filmn the Vlcerous place Shaks. 
b. Your Amsterdam affaires are rather skinned than 
cured 1650. a. Her excoriated carkaase began to a, 
again 1654. 

II. i. trans. To strip or deprive of the skin ; 

to flay ; to peel 159X. b. To rub the skin off 
(a surface) ; to bark 1855. c. In phrases de. 
noting excessive meanness or desire lor gain, 
esp. to s. a jlint 1694. a * To strip or pull off 
(a skin, etc.) ; to remove by drawing off inside 
out 1658. 3. intr . To shed or cast the skin ; 

to lose the skin by rubbing 1779. 4. slang, a. 

trans. To clean out (a person) at play x8xa. 
b. To strip (of clothing or money) ; to fleece 
1851. c. To keep one's eyes skinned (orig. U.S.)s 
to keep a sharp look-out 1852. 5. U.S. slang. 

To copy or crib, trans . and intr. 1849. 

1. A fishmonger who was skinning an eel alive 
Boswell. 4. fo. Some new device is invented for 
enmeshing and skinning the investor 1898. 

Skin-deep, a. and adv. 1613. [f. Skin 
sb. + Deep a. and adv."] A. adj. Penetrating 
no deeper than the skin ; superficial, shallow. 

Beauty that's only skin deep Must fade like the 
gowans of May 1725. fig. The s. joy of ungodly men 
1730. 

B. adv. Superficially, slightly 1633. 

When 1 know her further than S. I'll tell you more 
of my mind Steulr. 

Ski-nflint. 1700. [f. Skin v. + Flint jA] 
One who would skin a flint to save or gain 
something; an avaricious, penurious, mean or 
niggardly person ; a miser. 

Ski-nful. 1650. [f. Skin sb. + -ful,] As 
much as a skin can or does hold ; transj. a full 
allowance. To have a s. (slang) s to be drunk. 

Skink (skiqk), sb. 1 1590. [a. older F. 

seine (now scinque), or ad. L. setneus , ad. Gr. 
arfclynos.] Zool. A small lizard (Scincus offici- 
nalis) common in northern Africa and Arabia, 
formerly regarded as of great value in medicine 
for its stimulative qualities; also, any lizard 
belonging to the same family (the Scincidse). 

Skink, v. Now dial, or arch, late ME. 
[ad. MDu. or MLG. schenken, corresp. to OE. 
scencan.] 1. trans. To pour out or draw 
(liquor) ; to offer, present, serve (drink, etc.), 
9. absol. To draw, pour out or serve drink 1575. 
Hence Skink sb* drink. Ski'nker, one who 
draws, pours out or serves liquor, a tapster. 

Skinless (ski-nles), a. ME. [-less.] 
Destitute or deprived of skin ; having only a 
very thin skin. 

Skinned (sklnd), a. [f. Skin sb. or v .] 
1. Having or covered with skin, late ME. g. 
Stripped of skin 1673. 

Skinner (ski*nor). ME. [f. Skin sb. or 
v. +-ER 1 .] 1. One whose work or business is 

concerned with the preparation of skins for 
commercial purposes. 9. One who skins 1699. 

1. Tha Principal Companies. .are the Mercers,,. 
Skinners 1675. 

Sld nnery. 1480. A skinner's factory. 
Skinny (ski’ni), a. 1573, [f. Skin sb.+ 
-y 1 .] x. Consisting or formed of skin; re- 
sembling skin or film; cutaneous, membra- 
nous. a. Having the skin prominently shown 1 
lacking flesh ; thin, lean, emaciated 1605. 3* 

Mean, miserly, niggardly, stingy 1833. 
a. Macb. 1. iii. 45. Hence Skinniness. 
Skin-tight (skrn,tait), a. 1885. [Skin 
sbA Fitting tightly to the skin ; close-fitting* 
Skip (skip), sbJ 1440. [f. Skip v. 1 ] i* 
An act of skipping ; a slight bound or spring. 
9. An act of passing from one thing or point 
to another with omission or disregard of what 
intervenes 1656. b. Mus. A passing from one 
note to another at a greater interval than one 
degree 1730. c. Matter in a book which may 
be skipped in reading 1833. 3. [prob. short 

for Skip-kernel.] A footman, lackey, or 
manservant. Later spec, at Trinity College, 
Dublin, a college-servant, a scout. 1698* 

1. Hop . x.. and jump (see Hop sb*). a. d. Wirelett. 
A silent belt between the point where the direct ray 
from a transmitting station become* inaudible and the 
point where the reflected or indirect ray becomes 
audible. Also attrib. 

Skip, sbfi 1815. [var. of Skep sb. (q.v. 
for skip in other senses).] In mining or 
quarrying, a bucket, box, basket, cage, or 
wagon, in which materials or men are drawn 
up or let down. Also attrib. t as s.-road. - shaft. 
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Skip, ^. 8 1858. rf. Skip ».*] ‘ In sugar- 
making in the West Indies, a charge or strike 
of syrup from the coppers ’ (Simmonds). 

Skip sbA t abbrev. of Skipper sb* 1830. 

Skip, v. 1 ME. [app. related to MSw. 
skuppa , skoppa in the same sense.] I. intr. 1. 
To raise oneseir off the ground by a light and 
graceful movement ; to spring or leap lightly 
and easily, spec, in the exercise of skipping 
with a rope. 9. To move or advance by a skip 
or skips ME. b. To hasten, hurry, move 
lightly and rapidly ; to make off, abscond. 
Now U.S. colloq. ME. 8- To pass from one 
point, matter, etc., to another with omission of 
what intervenes; in mod. use spec to do this 
in reading, late ME. b. So with over. Also 
occas., to pass over with very slight or super- 
ficial treatment, late ME. 4- Of things, in lit. 
or fig. senses, late ME. b. Mus. To pass from 
one note to another at an interval of more than 
one degree 1868. 

a. They a up stairs two at a time t8q 8. b. By Jove, 
you'd better s. for it Marryat. 3. Tne art of reading 
It to a Judiciously 1873. 4. In this wise skippeth 

venial in-to deedly synne Chaucer. 

II. trans. 1. To pass over in reading, etc. 
Also with over, and in fig. context. 1526. b. 
To pass over without mentioning, dealing with, 
taking into account, etc. ; to omit 1531. c. To 
pass over, pass by, without touching or affect- 
ing in any way. Also with over . 1599. a. a. 
To jump or leap lightly over (something) ; to 

S o off, leave (mils) 173a. b. U.S. colloq . To 
ee (the country) 1884. 8* To cause to skip, 

bound, or jump 1683. 

1. I do not think that 1 skipped a word of it [sc. a 
hook] Lamb. b. Two virtues remain j shall we s. one 
and go to the other 7 Jowbtt. c. Let not thy sword 
■.one: Pitty not honour'd Age for his white Beard 
Bhaks, 3. He had skipped pebbles on it i8q4. 

Comb. : a. mackerel U. S.. the blue-fish or skip- 
jack. Hence Skipping vbl. sb. (attrih. in s.-rope 
1836), -ly adv. 

Skip, a. 2 1818. [ad. Du scheppen to ladle, 
bale, dip, draw (water), etc.1 trans. To trans- 
fer (sugar) from one vessel to another in the 
process of manufacture. 

Skipjack (ski-p^jaek), sb. and a. 1554. 
[f. Skip vA + Jack jA»J A. sb. 1. A pert 
shallow-brained fellow ; a puppy ; a conceited 
fop. Now arch. -fa. A horse-dealer’s boy; 
a jockey -1700. 3. A toy made of the merry- 

thought of a fowl and so contrived that it can 
be made to skip ; the merrythought itself 1797. 
4. Any of various fishes which have a habit 
of leaping out of the water, esp. the blue-fish 
( Temn niton or Pomatomus salt at or) of tropical 
and subtropical seas 1703. 5. A beetle belonging 
to the family Elateridm ; a click-beetle or spring- 
beetle 1817. B. ad] \ 1. Having the qualities of 
a skipjack ; foppish. Also transf. of things. 1597. 

o. Hopping, jumping, skipping 1605. 
fSkip-kennel 1668. [f. Skip vA + Ken- 
nel /A*] One who has to jump over the ken- 
nels or gutters ; a lackey, footman -1828. 
Skipper (ski'pai), sbA 1440. [f. Skip vA 
+ -er *.] 1. One who or that which skips or 

tamps. +b. Applied contempt, to a youth. 
Shake a. spec. a. A skipjack or spring-beetle 
1796. b. A butterfly of the family Hesperiidse 
1817. c. dial, and U.S. A cheese-maggot, or 
other small maggot, etc., of similar habits 1828. 
g. spec. The saury pike 1674. 4, One who 

omits passages in reading 1824. 

Skipper (ski'pai), sbA late ME. [ad. 
MDu. or MLG. sc kipper, f. sc hip SHIP sb.] t. 
The captain or master of a ship, esp. of a small 
trading, merchant, or fishing vessel ; fa ship- 
man, seaman, b. Skippers daughters , high 
white-crested waves 1888. 9. The captain or 

director of a sporting team or side 1830. Hence 
Bki*pper v. trams, to act as s. of, 

Skirl (skail), sb. Sc. and n. dial . 1513. 

ff. the vb.] 1. A shrill cry, a shriek ; shrill 
talk. 9. A shrill sound, esp. that characteristic 
of the bagpipe i860. 

Skirl (sk5il), v. Sc. and n. dial, late ME. 
[prob. of Sc and. origin.] 1. intr. To scream, 
shriek, cry out shrilly, b. Of the bagpipe (or its 
music) : To produce the shrill sounds by which 
ft is characterised ; to sound shrilly 1665. 9. To 
play the bagpipe ?8a8. a- trans . To sing, utter, 
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play, etc., in loud and shrill tones 1786. Hence 
Skl'rling vbl. sb. shrill crying, shrieking, etc. 
Ski*rling, sb. local. 1776. [Origin nnkn.] 
A young salmon ; a samlet, sparling. 
Skvrmish (sk5*imif)» sb. late ME. [orig. 
aphetic ad. OF. escar\a)moche, - muche , ad. It. 
scaramuctia, of doubtful origin. The later forms 
scar-, Sker -, skirmish have been influenced by 
those forms of the verb which are derived from 
OF. eskirmiss-; cf. SCRIMMAGE sb.] 1. An 
irregular engagement between two small bodies 
of troops, esp. detached or outlying portions of 
opposing armies ; a petty fight or encounter. 
Also occas. without article, as a mode of fight- 
ing. 2. transf. a. Any contest or encounter 
1576. b. An action or proceeding of a slight 
character ; a slight display of something 1651. 

a. a. ITicy neuer meet, but there 's a s. of wit be- 
tween them Shaks. 

Skirmish (ska’imij), v. lateMK. [In the 

earlier forms aphetic ad. OF. cscar(a)mucher, 

- mucier , ad. It. scaramucciare ; the forms in 
-ish are infl. by, or directly based on, OF. eskir- 
miss-, lengthened stem of eskirmir , ad. OHG. 
skirman to defend, f. scirm shield, defence.] 
1. intr. To engage in a skirmish or irregular 
encounter; to fight in small parties. Freq. const, j 
with. fa. To fence ; to make flourishes with a 1 
weapon -1763. +3. trans. To engage or attack 

(an enemy) in or with a skirmish -1679. 
Skirmisher (skaumijoi). ME. [f. prec. j 
+ -er.] One of a number of soldiers taking 
part in a skirmish 01 acting in loose order. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Skirr(skai') t z\ 1548. [Origin obsc.] I .intr. 
7o run hastily (away); to flee, make off. a. 
To move, run, fly, sail, etc., rapidly or with 
great impetus. Sometimes implying a whirr- 
ing sound accompanying the movement. 1567. 
3. trans To pass or go rapidly over, esp. in 
search of something or some one 1605. 4. To 

throw with a rapid skimming motion 1652. 

3. Send oat moe Horses, skirre the Country round 
Shaks. Hence Skirr sb. a sound of a grating, rasp- 
ing, or whirring character. 

Skirret 1 (skrrit). [ME skirwhilie , app. 
an alteration by pop. etym. of OF eschervis 
(mod.F. chervis), which is app. a var. of OF. 
carvi Caraway.] A perennial umbelliferous 
plant, Sium sisarutn, a species of water parsnip, 
formerly much cultivated in Europe for its 
asculent tubers; the root of this plant. 

Skirret 2 (ski-rit). 1853. [?] An instru- 

ment for measuring land, aligning trenches, 
etc., working on a revolving centre-pin. 

Skirt (skait), sb , ME. [a. ON. skyrta 
shirt; m OE. scyrie: see Shirt sb.] L z. The 
lower part of a woman's dress or gown, cover- 
ing the person from the waist downwards ; also, 
a separate garment serving this purpose. b. 
A woman. Now vulgar slang. 1560 a. The 
lower part of a man's gown or robe. Now 
chiefly Hist., or with ref. to Eastern countries. 
ME b. The bottom, lower portion, or tail of 
a coat or similar garment. Chiefly pi. 1598. 

1. Divided s., a form of b. divided in the middle 
and presenting the appearance of full knickerbockers ; 
also, a s made in two widths and open back and 
front, used in riding or cycling, a b. tTo sit {stick) 
in or upon (a person's) shirts , to press bard upon, 

{ >unUh severely; A., gentleman, .determined to stick 
n my skirts, and either ruin or marry me 1809. 

n. 1. a. One of the flaps or lower portions of 
a saddle. Also saddle s. late ME b. The rim 
or base of a bell or bee-hive 1555. c * The b° r ' 
der, rim, outer portion, extremity, or tail-end 
of anything 1566. d. Naut. A side or leech of 
a sail 2627. fa. A rim or border ; an edging 
(rare) -1713. 3. The diaphragm or midriff of 

an animal, esp. as used for food 1725. 

z. &. This letter was so wen op in the s. of a saddle 
1736. s. T his consists of a narrow lace, or a small s. 
of fine ruffled lumen, which runs along the upper part 
of the stays before Addison. 

III. 1. The border, boundary, or outlying 
part of a territory, country, kingdom, etc. 
Chiefly in pi. 1470. b. pi. The suburbs of a 
town or city. Also rarely sing. 1598. c. pi. 
The parts 0/an army farthest distant from the 
centre or main body ; the edge, border, or fringe 
of a crowd, etc. 1533. a. The edge, margin, 
verge of a wood, lake, dcrad, etc. j the foot or 
lower slopes of a mountain or hill 1598. $. A 1 
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number of trees, etc., surrounding or bordering 
a place 1617. 

x. Upon the s. and fringe of our fair land Tennyson. 
a. 1 came to the S. of the Wood Da Foe. fig. I am 
a shadow now,.. Upon the skirts of human-nature 
dwelling Keats. 3. As of thickets hid the approach 
of the.. enemy X 835 . 

attrib . end Comb. ; B. -board, (a) a shaped board 
on which skirts, dresses, etc. are ironed or pressed ; {b) 
™ Skirting-board; -dancing, a form of ballet danc- 
ing in which the steps are accompanied by the mani- 
pulation of long flowing skirts or drapery; so B.- 
dance. 

Skirt (skSit), v. 1602. [f, the sb.] I. trans. 
x. To form the skirt or edge of; to lie alongside 
of ; to bound or border. 9. To surround, edge, 
or border, with something 1667. 3. Of persons, 

ships, etc.: To go or pass along the border, 
edge, or side of (a country, district, etc.) ; to go 
round. In place of crossing 1735. b. To scour or 
search the outskirts of fa wood, etc.), rare. 1724. 

x. Those vast and trackless forests that skirted the 
settlements W. Irving, fig. So is man's narrow path 
By strength and terror skirted Emerson. j. We 
skirted a Targe reedy swamp 1865. 

II. intr i. a. Of persons : To travel, move, 
hang about, etc., on the outskirts or confines 
of something, or in a casual manner 1623. b. 
Of hunting-d ogs : To leave the pack when fol- 
lowing the scent or in a chase 1781. 9. Of 

roads, rivers, etc. : To lie or run along or round 
the edge or border of a place, etc. 1776. 

I. a. Then I set off up the valley, skirting along one 
side of it Blacxmore. a. A sandy desert.. bkirta 
along the doubtful confine of Syria Gibbon. 

Skirter (skaitai). 1782. [f. Skirt v. + 

-er J . ] One who skirts, esp.. Hunting , a hound 
which leaves the pack while following scent. 

Skirting (skautiq), vbl. sb. 1764. [f. 

Skirt v.J 1. A border, edge, edging, or margin. 

2. Material for skirts 1852. 3. Carpentry. The 

narrow boarding, edging of slate or cement, 
etc., placed vertically along the base of the wall 
of a room, or other place in a building, next to 
the floor. Also collect., material suitable for 
this. 1825. 

Ski rting-board. 1759. [Cf. prec. 3.] The 
narrow board placed round the wall of a room, 
etc., close to the floor. 

Skit, sb. 1572. [Related to Skit ti.] 1. 
A vain, frivolous, or wanton girl. Chiefly Sc. 
a. A quizzing or satirical reflection upon, or hit 
at, a person or thing ; a remark of this nature 
1727. b. A piece of light satire, parody, or 
caricature 1820. 3. A sight shower 1847. 

a. 1 know you mean all Lhat as a ». upon my edica- 
tion 1779- 

Skit (skit), v. 161 1 . [perh. a. ON. *skytfa 
f. +skut-, weak grade of skffta to Shoot.] i. 
intr. To shy or be skittish ; to move lightly and 
rapidly ; to caper, leap, or spring. 9. a. trans. 
To cast indirect reflections or light satire upon 
(a person, etc.); to ridicule or caricature by 
means of a skit 1781 b. intr To make satiri- 
cal hits at a person or thing 1821. 

Skittish (ski'tij), a. late ME. [perh. C 
a Scand. base *skyt- (see prec.) + -ish A] 1. 
Of dis}>osition, etc.: Characterized by levity, 
frivolity, or excessive liveliness, a. Of horses, 
etc. : Disposed or apt to start or be unruly with- 
out sufficient cause; unduly lively or spirited 
1520. 8- Fickle, inconstant; tricky, diflacult 

to deal with or manage x6oi. 4. Spirited, ac- 
tive, lively ; frolicsome 1592. 5. Inclined to 

show coyness or reserve 1648. 

1. T 'address The s. fancy with facetious tales Cow- 
per. a. Balancing our a bark upon the green waters 
184s, 3. Som men creepc in a fortunes hall Shaks, 

4 She is like a frog in a parsley-bed. As a as an eel 
1 503. Hence SkiTtlshly adv., -neon. 

Skittle (ski*tT). 1634. [Origin nnkn.] 
x. pi. - Ninepins x. b. colloq. Nonsense, 
rubbish. Also as int. 2904. c. Chess not played 
seriously (colloq.) 1856. a. One of the pine 
with which the game of skittles is played xoSo. 

x. Phr. {Not) all beer and skittles, otc*« used to 
denote that something Is (not) unmixed enjoyment. 
Hence Ski*ttle v, Ski'ttler. Skittling vbL sb. 
(esp. in chess). 

Skive (skaiv),j£.i Alsoskieve. 1843. [ & A- 
Do. schijf (sxalf). MDu. $chlvt\ see ShiveA] 
A diamond-wheel. 

Skive (skaiv), sbA 1875. [f. the vb.l The 
surface part of a sheet of leather cut off by ft 
ski vlng-machinc ; a skiver. 

Tie). 4 (sft). i (Psych s). 9 (whet). f {gO» 
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Skive (skaiv), v. 1895. [a. ON. skifa, 
related to ME. schlve Shive 3 .] tram. To 
split or cut (leather, rubber, etc.) into slices or 
strips ; to pare or shave (hides). Also with of. 
Skiver (ski'vai), sb.l Chiefly dial. 1664. 
[Origin unkn.] A skewer. 

Skiver (skarvai). sb* Also skyver. 1800. 

( f. Skive v. + -er *. J 1. A thin kind of dressed 
leather split from the grain side of a sheep-skin 
and tanned in sumach, used for bookbinding, 
lining hats, etc. a. One who or that which 
skives; esp. a workman who pares or splits 
leather 1875. Hence Skiver v. 9 tram, to cut 
or pare (leather). 

Skiver (ski-voi), e.* 183a. [f. Skiver jA 1 ] 
tram. To pierce or stab with or as with a 
skewer ; to fasten with a skewer. 

Skiving (ak.n*vig), vbl. sb. 1825. [f Skive 
v.] 1. The parings of hides ; the piece or sheet 
of split leather from the inner, or flesh, side. 
9. The action of splitting leather, etc. 1884. 
Skivvy (skrvi). 1922. colloq. [Alteration 
of j lawy, Slavey.] Depreciatory term for a 
female domestic servant, esp. a rough ' general \ 
Skua (skifl*ft). 1678. [ad. FterSese skilg- 
vur — ON. shitfr -, of unkn. origin.] A pre- 
datory gull belonging to the genus Stercorarius, 
esp. the largest European species, S. catarrhac- 
tes, which breeds in Shetland, the Faerbes, and 
Iceland. Also s.-gull. 

Skulk (skulk), sb. ME. [f. the vb.] I. 
One who skulks or hides himself ; a shirker, 
fa. A number, company, or gathering (of per- 
sons or animals given to skulking) -1883. 

a. We say a flight of doves.., a s. of foxes W. 
Ik vino. 

Skulk (skolk), v. Also sculk. ME. [Cf. 
Norw. skulka to lurk, lie watching, Da. s kulke, 
Sw. skolka to shirk, play truant. ) 1. intr. To 

move in a stealthy or sneaking fashion, so as 
to escape notice. Usu. with about, away , into, 
or the like. a. To hide or conceal oneself, 
to avoid observation, esp. with some sinister 
motive or in fear of being discovered ; to lurk 
ME b. To hide, to withdraw or shelter one- 
self, in a cowardly manner 1621. c. To shirk 
duty; spec, to malinger 1781. 

1. It is a poor thing for a fellow to get drunk at 
night, and sculk to bed Tohnson. a. Man is a yong 
Lyon,, .lurking am! sculping to doe mischiefs 1640 
b. Ah ! & behind the women, do 1 1877. Hence 
SkuTker, one who skulks. SkuTkingly ado. 
Skull (skid). ML [Origin obsc.] 1. The 
bony case or frame containing or enclosing the 
brain of man or other vertebi ate animals ; also, 
the whole bony framework or skeleton of the 
head. b. The head as the proper seat of thought 
or intelligence. Commonly wiih allusion to 
dullness of intellect. 1523. c. A representation 
of a human skull, as an emblem or reminder of 
death or mortality x8a6. fa. A skull-cap of 
metal or other hard material ; a close-fitting 
head-piece -1674. 

1. b. Your Sexe, Whose empty Sculles. .your selues 
peruersely vexe 1632. C. She was a perpetual me- 
mento mori t a s. and cro.vs- bones would hardly have 
been more efficacious i8»6. 

Comb. : S.-flah, a whalebone whale above two years 
of age. 

Skull, var. or obs. f. Scull sb. and v. 
Skull-cap (skvlkaep). 168a. [CAr 
1. A light, close-fitting cap, usu. of silk, velvet, 
or other soft material, for covering the head 
or the crown of it. a. Hist. A steel or iron 
cap, a form of casque or helmet fitting closely 
to tlie head 1820. 3. Bot. One or other of 

various species of plants belonging to the genus 
Scutellaria , in which the calyx finally assumes 
the appearance of a helmet 1760. 4. Atiat. 

The bony structure covering the brain ; the 
top or roof of the head 1855. 

a. There was a ferocious tyrant in a skullcap like an 
Inverted porringer, and a dreaa of red balsa *804. 

Skunk (skrnjlc), sb. 1634. [ad. Amer. 
Indian (Abenaki) seganhw or segongw.) 1. A 
N. American animal of the weasel kind, Mephi- 
tis mepkitica , noted for emitting a very offensive 
odour when attacked or killed, b. ellipt. The 
fur of the skunk x86a. 9. colloq. A thoroughly 
mean or contemptible person. Also in playful 
ose. 1841. 

attrib. and CmnA, as s.-fur, etc. f also. 9. -bird, 
•blackbird UA% tbs bobolink. §f filled from a re- 
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semblance in the colours of the male bird to those of 
the s. i -cabbage N. Amer,, a perennial stemless 
plant of the arum family, Symplocarpus faetidus , 
giving out an offensive odour, esp. when bruised ; 
•head V.S. local, the Labrador duck; -weed U.S., 
— s.-cabbage. Hence SkU‘nkiah a. resembling a a S 
contemptible. 

Skunk (sknrjk), v. U.S. slang. 1848. [f. 
prec.] tram. To defeat an opponent so com- 
pletely in a game of chance that he makes no 
I score. 

|| Skupshtina (sku’pftin&). 1862. [Serb, ~ 
assembly.] a. The national assembly of Serbia 
| and of Montenegro. b. Now, the parliament 
of J ugoslavia. 

Sky (skai), sb. ME. [a. ON. shy cloud 
(: — *shiuja), related to OS. skio, OE. scio.\ tx. 
A cloud -1550. 9. The skies , the clouds (obs .) ; 

the upper region of the air ; the heavens. Chiefly 
poet. ME. b. Used without the, in limited 
sense 1503. 3. The s., the apparent arch or 

vault of heaven ; the firmament ME. 4. poet. 
or rhet. a. The celestial regions ; heaven ; the 
heavenly power, the deity 1590. b. The sky 
(sense 3) of a particular region ; hence, climate, 
dime 1701 5. a. The colour of the sky ; sky- 

blue 1667. b. 'Hie representation of a sky in a 
painting, etc. 1747. 

1. A certeyn wynde. .blewe so hydously and hye, 

That hyt ne left not a skye In alle the welkene 
Chauckk. a. The skyes rang for rchoutyng of the 
lark is Dunbar, b. It was a dismal day with leaden 
skies overhead 1007. 3. Lead itself can fly, And pon- 

d’rous slugs cut swiftly thro* the s. Pope. fig. 1 , in 
the cleare Skie of Fame, oVe-shine you Shahs. To 
the s. or skits, to the highest possible degree, enthu- 
siastically, extravagantly. In the skies, in an ecstasy, 
in the realms of fancy. 4. a. Now am 1 dead, now 
am 1 fled, my soule is in the s. Shaks. 5. b. The s. is 
unusually careless Ruskin. 

Comb. : s. -blink, = Ice-bi.tnk t | -flyer, an am- 
bitious person ; -pilot slang ( a ) a clergyman, «/ one 
| who has a spiritual charge among seamen ; (b) a 
| licensed aviator; -acape, a view or painting of the 
1 sky ; -stone, a meteorite ; -writing, legible smoke- 
trails made by Heronlanes for advertising or in dis- 
plays. Hence Sky'ish, a. lofty, approaching the s. ; 
resembling that of the a 

Sky (skai), v. Pa. t. and pa. pplc. skied. 
1802. [f. prec.l 1. Irons, a. slang. To throw 

or toss up (a coin), b. Cricket , etc. : To strike 
(a ball) into the an 1873. 2. To hang (a picture, 
etc.) high up on the wall or near the ceiling, 
esp. at an exhibition 1865. 3. 'To cover like the 

sky ; to overshadow 1844. 

2. Napoleon (..that great word.. skied us overhead j 
Mrs Browning. 

Sky-blue, .r£. and a . 1728. [Sky sb.] A. 
sb. 1. A pure blue colour like that of the sky 
in daylight ; a fabric of this colour 1738. a. 
Thin or watery milk, having a bluish tint 1798. 
ta- slang Gin -1796. B. adj. Of the blue colour 
of the sky ; azure 1728. 

Twas there gay Phylla. .Glanc'd the soft passion 
from her s. eye 1773. 

Skye (skai). 1851. [Gael. Sgith (ski).] 
The name of the largest island of the Inner 
Hebrides used attrib., esp. in S. terrier, a small 
breed of dog, long-haired, long-bodied, and 
short-legged 1856. b. ellipt. A Skye terrier 1851. 
Skyey (akai’i), a. 1603. Also skiey. [f. 
Sky sb. + -(r)y.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 

sky *, emanating from the sky. Also, lofty. 
2. Resembling the sky in colour ; azure x8r6. 

z. A breath thou art, Seruile to alt the skyie-in- 
Auences Shaks. The mountains.. are of s. height 
Coleridge. 

Sky-high, adv. and a. colloq. 1818. [Sky 
a}.] A. adv. As high as the sky; very high. 
B. adj. Reaching to the sky 1840. 

Skylark (skw-liik), sb. 1686. [Sky sb . ] 
1. The common lark of Europe, Alauda arven - 
sis, so called from its habit of soaring towards 
the sky while singing. 9. U.S. The Missouri 
pipit, Anthus spraguei ; the prairie lark 1872. 
Skylark (skarliik), v. 1809. [f. prec.] 
intr. To frolic or play ; to play tricks ; to in- 
dulge in rough sport or horse-play. In early 
use chiefly A/aut, 

Skylarking, a term used by teamen, to denote 
wanton play about the rigging, and tope, or in any 
part of the ship 1815. 

Skylight (skoi-bit). Also sky-light 
1679. x. Light from the sky; light coming 
into a room, etc., from above. Tb. • Day- 
light 3. -1824. a* A small opening in a roof, 
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or in the ceiling of a room, filled in with glam, 
for admitting daylight; the framework and 
glass fitted to such an opening 1690. 

Sky-line. i860. [Sky sb, ] The lire where 
earth and sky meet ; the horizon, b. The out- 
line of a building, etc. seen against the sky 190 j. 

Sky-ro cket 1688. A rocket which as- 
cends high into the sky before exploding. 

Sky-nail. Also sky sail. 1829. [Sky sb.] 
A taut. In square-rigged vessels, a light sail set 
above the royal. 

Sky-scraper. 1794. [Sky jA] i , Naut. 
A triangular sky-sail. 2. A high building of 
many stories, esp. one of those characteristic of 
American cities 1891. 

Sky-sign. 1880. [Sky r£.] 1. poet. A 
celestial sign or portent. Browning, a. A sign 
of the nature of an advertisement, so constructed 
and placed that theletteis, etc., usu. illuminated 
at night, stand out against the sky 1890. 

Skyward (skai’wpid), adv. and adj. 1589. 
[Sky jA] A. adv. Towards, in the direction 
of, the sky. B. adi. Leading to the sky ; going 
towards the sky ; heavenward 1838. So Sky- 
wards adv. 

Slab (slseb), sb.l ME. [Origin obsc.] 1 . 
A fiat, broad, and comparatively thick piece or 
mass of anything solid. 9. A rough outside 
plank of timber cut from a log or tree-trunk 
preparatory to squaring the main portion, or 
sawing it into planks 1573. 3. A flat piece of 

wood or stone used as a table, counter, etc. ; a 
small table hinged to the wall in the passage 
or hall of a house 1739. Hence Sla’bbing, 
slabs collectively, slab-work. Sl&'bby a. 2 of the 
nature of a s. ; covered with slabs 

Slab (slseb), sb * 1610. [app. of Scand. 

origin ; cf. older Da .slab mud, mire, IccL, Norw., 
and Sw. slabb wet filth, etc.] 1 . A muddy place ; 
a puddle. Now dial 2. Wet and slimy matter ; 
ooze, sludge 1622. 

Slab (slseb), a. 1605. [Related to Slab 
sb , 2 ] Semi-solid; viscid. (In mod. use entirely 
as an echo of Shakspere.) 

Make the Grewell thicke, and a. Shake. 

Slab (slseb), v. 1 703 . [f. Slab jA 1 ] l 

tram. To dress (timber) by removing the out- 
side slabs ; to clear of bark-wood. 9. To con- 
vert into a slab or slabs 1868. 3. To lay or 

pave with slabs 1832. 

Slabber (slse-bar), sb. 1 1718. [Related to 
Slabber t/.j x . Slaver ; excessive saliva, a. 
Slobbering talk 1840. 

Slabber (slee bai), sb. a 1875. [f. Slab v . 

+ -er l .) a. A saw or machine for removing 
the outside slabs from timber, or dressing the 
outer portion of logs. b. A machine for dressing 
nuts or bolls. 

Slabber (site- bar), v. Now chiefly dial. 
1573- Lprob. of Du. or LG. origin. CL Slub- 
ber.] 1. trans. To wet or beloul with saliva; 
to beslaver or beslobber 1579. 2. To wet In 

a dirty or disagreeable manner X573. 3. To 

gobble up, swallow down , in a hurried or un- 
refined manner 1573. 4. intr. To let saliva 

flow or fall from the mouth ; to slaver, dribble; 
to disgorge water 1648. 

1. Ha.. Blubber'd me all over from Cbeek to Cheek, 
with his great Tongue 1719. a. Her milke pan ana 
creame pot, so slabbered and sost 1573. 4. Slabber- 

ing, whining, crying 1793. Hence Sla'bbery 
a. sloppy, slabby, slushy. 

Slabby (slse'bi), a.i 1542. [f. Slab sb.* 4 
-yLJ jl. Wet, miry, muddy, slushy, sloppy. 
Now dial. 9. Of liquids ‘ Thick, ropy 1654. 

a. They present you with a Cup, ana you must 
drink of a a stuff: 1654. Hence Sla"bbineS 9 . 

Slabline (sl«*b, bin). 1647. [prob. ad. Du. 
slaplijn, t slaf slack.] Naut. A small cord 
passing up behind the main-sail or fore-sail of 
a vessel and used to truss up the sail. 

Slab-sided (slarb,saided), a. U.S. 1895, 
[f. Slab sb. 1 '] Having sides like slabs ; flat- 
sided ; long and lank. 

Slack (slack), north, and Sc. late ME. 
[a. ON. slab hi.] x. A small shallow dell or val- 
ley ; a hollow or dip in the ground ; a depression 
in a hill-side or between two stretches of rising 
ground. 9. A boggy hollow; a morass 1719. 
Slack (slaek), sb.* 144a [Origin obsc.] 
Small or refuse coaL 
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Slack (slick), sbfi 1756. Jf. Slack a . or v .] 
1. A cessation in the strong flow of a current or 
of the tide. a. An interval of comparative in- 
activity ; a lull in business or in action of any 
kind 1851. 3. That part of a rope, sail, etc., 

which is not fully strained, or which hangs 
loose ; a loose part or end 1794. 4. dial, and 

U.S. co 'log. Impertinence, cheek 184a. 5. pi. 

Trousers (ifial.); spec, trousers ftom as part of 
militar) uniform instead of breeches and puttees 
I8J2. 

I. The tide was low water s., and the weather was 
fine and clear iBya. 4 Let 'g have none of your g. 
1B76. 

Slack (slacks, a. and adv . [Com. Teut. ; 
OK. slxc. The stem is related to L. I axus .] A. 
adj . I. 1. Of persons: lacking in energy or 
diligence ; inclined to be lazy or idle ; remiss, 
careless ; negligent or lax in regard to one’s 
duties, a. Not busy ; having little work 1834. 

1. For in very drde he wil come, and not be glacke 
Covkrdale Hab. ii. 3. 

II. 1. Of conduct, actions, etc. : Characterized 

by remi-.siiess or lack of energy OE. a. Of 
pace : Slow ; not smart or hurried OE. 3. 
Comparatively weak or slow in operation ; de- 
ficient in strength or activity; dull, late ME. 
b. Of heat, etc. : Gentle, moderate 1495. c. Of 
wind, or tide: Blowing, or running, with very 
little strength or speed 1670. 4. Of work, etc. : 

Not brisk or active; also transf. of time 1813. 

1. He becotnmeth poor that dealeth with a slackc 
hand Prov. x. 4. a. Their pace was formal, crave, 
and g. Drydkn. 3. By Study worn, and g. with Age 
Prior, b. Set them in a a. Oven till they arc tender 
1741. 4. When betting became s. 1813. 

IIL 1. Not drawn or held tightly or tensely ; 
relaxed, loose ME. b. Phonetics Of a vowel: 
Pronounced with relaxed muscles 1906. a. 
Lacking cohesiveness or solidity ; not compact 
or firm ; crumbling, loose ; soft 1440. 3. Of 

the hand : Not holding or grasping firmly 1667. 
b. Similarly of one’s hold of anything 1836. 

I. In the morning wee bore a s. saile xftai. 3 A 8. 
hand had.. been held upon them Da Foe. 

Special collocations ; a. barrel, cask, one made to 
hold dry goods ; B. Jaw, S. lip, tiresome or imperti- 
nent talk ; 9 . wire, a wire not drawn tight, on which 
an acrobat performs. Hence Sla*ck-ly adv., -ness. 
B. adv. In a slack manner ; slackly 1641. 
Slack (slaek), v. 1520. [f. Slack a in 

some senses replacing the earlier Slake v.'] 
L trans. 1. To be slack or remiss in respect of 
(some business, duty, etc.) ; to leave undone or 
not properly attended to 1530. tb. To neglect 
or let slip (an opportunity, etc.) -1697. tc. To 
Jose or waste (time) -1633. a. To cease to go on 
with, or prosecute, in a vigorous and energetic 
manner; to allow to fall off or decline 1520. 
b. To allow to mitigate or abate (rare) 1560. 
3. a. To reduce the force or strength of ; to 
make less active, vigorous, or violent 1589. b. 
To slake (one's thirst) 1631 4. To make lax, 

neglectful, or remiss 1597. 5. To delay or re- 

tard ; to render slower m respect of motion or 
progress. Also with up. Now rare . 1577. 6. 

To make slack or loose ; to relax. Afso ah sol. 
1530. 7. To cause (lime) to disintegrate by 

the action of water or moisture ; to slake 1703. 
1. Whyo glacke you your busyness thus? Palsgr. 
b. Time calls you now,. S. not the good Presage 
Drydkn. a. I do not s. my labour. 1 can preach and 
write still. Wesley. 3. I slack'd my Fire gradually 
Ds Fob. 4. Love slack'd my Muse, and made my 
numbers soft Marlowe. 5. 1 am nothing slow to s. 
his hast Shaks. 6 . Tak the . . horse to the stable, and 
slack his girths Scott. 

n. intr. ti. To delay, tarry (rare) -16x1. 9. 

To be inactive or idle ; to fail to exert oneself 
in a due manner. In mod. use colloq . 1543. b. 
To be backward or dilatory to do something. 
Now rare. 1560. 8* Of persons (or animals) : 

To become less energetic, active, or diligent. 
Also with off. 1560. 4. To diminish in strength 
or speed ; to moderate in some respect 1580. 
b. Of affairs, business, etc. : To fall off ; to go 
more slowly ; to be less brisk 1606. fi. To be- 
come less tense, rigid, or firm 1577. 6. Of 

lime, etc. : To become disintegrated under the 
action of moisture 1703. 

a. b. Slack not my woords to remember 1589. 4. 

The breeze slacked, and we slowly worked up to the 
north 1865. 

Slack-baked, a. 1823. [Slack adv.] Of 
bread : Imperfectly or insufficiently baked. 
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Slacken (sl«*k’n), v. 1580. [f. Slack a.] 

1. trans. 1. = Slack v. I. 5. a. To render less 

vigorous or eager ; to cause or allow to fall off 
or decline 1631. 3. To relax in point of strict- 

ness or severity ; to render less severe or stern 
1605. 4. To give relaxation to (one’s thoughts, 

etc.) 1643 5. * Slack v. I. 3 a. 1685. ®. To 

render, to allow to become, less tense, taut, or 
firm; to reduce the tension of i6u. 7. To 
make loose ; to loosen 181^. 

z As the river approaches its mouth, the flow be* 
comes slackened 1878. a. Thy freeborn sons.. Nor 
sloth can s., nor a tyrant bind 1807. 3. That con- 

sideration should.. s. the fierce rages of grief 1685. 
6. fig. In Spain, directly government slackened its 
hold, the nation fell to pieces 1861. 

II. intr. 1. — Slack v. II. 3* *641. »• - 

Slack v. II. 4, 4 b. 1651. 3. To diminish in 

speed ; to become slower 1721. 4. Of lime : 

To become slaked 1703. 5. « SLAOK v II. 5. 

1850. 

x. When the people s., and fall to loosenes and riot 
Miit. a. Our exertions must not s. Nelson. When 
the demand for iron slackens 183.1. 3. His pace 

slackened Scott. 5. The line for an instant slacken’d 
1850. 

Slacker. 1797. [f. Slack v .] 1. A draw- 
gate to hinder the passage of water in a sluice. 

2. colloq. A person who shirks work, or avoids 
exertion, exercise, etc. 1898. 

Sla-ck-rope. 1749. [/.Slack a.] A rope, 
loosely stretched, on which an acrobat performs. 
(Contrasted with Tight-rope.) 

Slack- water. Also slack water, slack 
water. 1769. [f. Slack a. J 1. The time at 

high or low water when the tide is not flowing 
visibly in either direction. a. A stretch of 
comparatively still water in the sea, due to the 
absence of currents 1853. 3. A part of a river 

lying outside of the current, or one in which 
the flow is lessened by a lock or dam X867. 

attrib. : s. navigation, navigation carried on by 
the use of locks or darns on a river. 

Sladang, variant of Seladang. 

Slade (sl^id), sbA [OE. slant ^ Norw. dial. 
slad slope, hollow.] A valley, dell, or dingle; an 
open space between banks or woods ; a forest 
glade ; a strip of greensward or of boggy land. 

Slade (sljid), sb .* 1867. [perh. related to 
Si. 1 de v.J The sole of a plough. 

Slag (slaeg), sb. 1552. [a. MI.G. slagge, \ 

«* G. schlacke (also schlaek), of obsc. origin. 1 
x. A piece of refuse matter (see 2) separated 
from a metal in the process of smelting. 9. A 
vitreous substance, composed of earthy or 
refuse matter, which is separated from metals 
in the process of smelting; any similar pro- 
duct resulting from the fusion or distillation 
of other substances 1620. 3. Geol . A rough 

clinker-like lump of lava ; lava in this form 
1777. Hence Sla*ggy a. of the nature of s. ; 
pertaining to or resembling s. 

Sla g-hearth. 1778. [Slag rJ.] A fur- 
nace for treating the slag-products of lead- 
smelting. 

Sla’g-lead. 1668. [Slag sb.] Lead ob- 
tained by re-smelting grey slag, i.e. slag from 
the Flintshire lead furnace, which is rich in lead. 
Slake (sl/ik), sb. ME. [f. Slake v.] The 
act of slacking or slackening in some respect ; 
an instance of this. 

Slake (sl£ik), v. [OE. slacian , f. slmc 
Slack a. ] I. intr. +1. Of persons : To dimin- 
ish the intensity of one's efforts ; also, to under- 
go or manifest a weakening in some respect 
-1596. 9. fa. To become relaxed, slack, or 

loose -1599. b. Of lime : To become hydrated 
or slacked 1766. 3. To decrease in force or 

intensity ; to become less violent, oppressive, 
or painful ; to abate, moderate. Now rare. ME. 
b. Of fire : To bum less strongly ; to die down, 
die away, go out ME. t4. To lessen, fall off 
-x6 1 4. fs. To become or grow less in number, 
quantity, or volume ; to fall or subside -16x3. 
II. trans. tx.To make slack or loose: to lessen 
the tension of ; to allow to become suck or re- 
laxed -1581. b. To disintegrate or slack (lime) 
1662. +9. To reduce, diminish, lessen -16x0. 

3. To render less acute or painful ; to abate, 
mitigate, or assuage. Now rare. ME. f4. To 
make less vehement, violent, or intense -1664. 
b. To allow to diminish in vehemence or vigour ; 
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to moderate (one's anger, etc. ). Now rare. ME. 

. To appease, allay, or satisfy (desire, thirst, 

hunger) ME, 0. To quenen or extinguish 
(fire) ; to cause to bum less strongly 1566. 7. 

To cool or refresh by means of water or other 
fluid, late ME. b. To moisten, soak (rare) 1810 
f8. To render less active or vigorous -1608. 

x. b. The Lyonese builders.. s. the lime by asper- 
sion 1837. 4. b. He shall a. that loue which he now 

voweth to Cynthia Lyly. 3. His rage of lust, by 
gazing qualified; Slakt, not supprest Shaks. 7. 1 
reached a little patch of snow, and managed to s. my 
parched lips 1871. b. Oatmeal slaked with cold 
water Scott. 8. Now sleep yslaked hath the rout 
Shaks Hence Sla'keless a. incapable of being 
slaked, quenched, or mitigated ; insatiable. 

Slalom (sla-lpm). 1921. In ski ing, a race 
down a course defined by artificial obstacles, 
esp. flags. 

Slam (slsem). sb.'l 1679. [Related to Slam 
v. 1 ] x. A severe blow ; a violent impact, a. 
A violent closing of a door, etc., producing a 
resounding noise ; the noise so made, or a noise 
of this nature 1837. 

a. Closing his prayer-book with an angry s. 1871. 

Slam (Bla»m), sb? Also slamm. 1691. 
[Origin unkn.j fi. The card-game ruff and 
honours -167^. 9. The fact of losing or winning 

all the tricks in a game of cards, esp. in whist 
x66o. b. With the qualifying terms grand and 
little, chiefly in bridge 1892. 

a. b. 'Grand s ,\i.e. taking every trick, or 'minor 
s every trick but one 1899. 

Slam (slsem), v 1 1691. [Possibly of 

Scand. origin ; cf. Sw., Norw., and Iccl. slam- 
ra ] 1. trans. To beat or slap vigorously, dial. 

a. To shut (u door, window, etc.) with violence 
and noise ; to bang ; to close with unnecessary 
force 1775. To dash, throw, push, etc., with 
some degree of violence or force 1899. 3- intr. 

Of doors, etc. : To shut, or strike against any- 
thing, with violence and resounding noise 1823. 

4. Used with advb. force : With a slam or heavy 
blow ; suddenly and violently 1726. 

a. He would s. the door to again 1873. b. Slam- 
ming every available man into the firing line 1899. 3. 

The huge Drawbridge slams down Cari yle. 

Slam (slsem), v* 1746. [f. Slam j£. 2 ] i. 
trans. To beat by winning a slam ; also dial., 
to trump. Hence transf. to beat completely. 
2. intr. To win a slain 1833. 

Slam-bang, adv . , a., and v. Also slam 
bang. 1837. A. adv. With a slam and a 
bang ; with noisy violence 1847 B. adj. Noisy, 
violent 1889. C. vb. intr and tram. To slam 
and bang 1837. 

Sla-mmakin, Sla-mmerkln, sb. and a . 
Chiefly dial. 1756. [Origin unkn. I A. sb. ti. 
A loose gown. 9. A slovenly female, a slattern 
1785. B. adj. Untidy, slovenly 1794. 

Slander (slcrndar), sb. [ME. sclaundre , 
ad. AF. e stlaundre , OF. eivlaudre, an alteration 
of tscandle, ad. L. scandalum ; see SCANDAL 
sb.] 1. The utterance or dissemination of false 
statements or reports concerning a person, or 
malicious misrepresentation of his actions, in 
order to defame or injure him ; calumny, de- 
famation. 9. A false or malicious statement or 
utterance intended to injure, defame, or cast 
detraction on the person about whom it is made 
ME. +3. Discredit, disgrace, or shame, in- 
curred by or falling upon a person or persons $ 
evil name, ill repute, opprobrium -1678. fb. 
A source of shame or dishonour ; a discredit- 
able act ; a disgrace ; a wrong -1540 +c. A 

person who is a discredit, disgrace, or scandal 
to some body or set of persons -1596. t4. ■» 

Scandal sb. 1 b, Offence sb. a. -1586. 

x. Shall S...Spit her cold venom in a dead man's 
ear? Colbridob. a. Hi* slandern were monstrous 1 
but they were well timed Macaulay. 3. C. That 
ahamcfiill Hag, the slaundcr of her sexe Spenser. 

Slander (slamdai), v. ME. [ad. OK. es~ 
clandrtr , f. esclandtc ; see prec.] +1. trans. 
In or after Biblical use : To be a stumbling- 
block to ; to offend ; to cause to lapse *1563. 
fa* To bring into discredit, disgrace, or dis- 
repute -1603. 3. To defame or calumniate ; 

to assail with slander ; to speak evil of, traduce 
(a person, eta) ME. fb. To accuse ef some- 
thing discredi table -1607. t4* To misrepresent 
or vilify (a thing) -1693. 5. intr. or absol. To 

speak or utter slanders, late ME. 
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SLANDEROUS 

i. If thyn eye sclaunder or shame thy self put hit 
fro the Caxton. 3. Full ten years slander'd, did he 
once reply 7 Pops. b. Ttua Gent, in. ii. 38. «. Let 

them rail, then, scoff, and s. Burton. Hence Sla*n- 
derer, one who slanders : a defamer, a calumniator. 

Slanderous (sla-ndaras),*!. late ME. [ad. 
AF. *esclandrus, — OF. esclandreux , f. esclandrt 
Slander sb. ; see -o us.] fi. a. Of bad repute ; 
discreditable, disgraceful, shameful -*1589. b. 
Forming a source of shame or disgrace to 
some one (rare) -1595. c. Giving occasion for 
slander. Shaks. a. Of words, reports, lan- 
guage, etc. : Of the nature of, characterised by, 
or containing slander or calumny ; calumnious, 
defamatory, late ME. 3. Of persons : Given 
to the use of slander or calumny ; employing 
slander as a means of defaming or injuring 
others. Also absol , 1531. 

i. b. If thou.. wert grim, Vgly, and slandrous to 
thy Mothers wombe Shaks. c. Jul. C. iv. i. ao. 

a. The highest judge in the land is answerable .for 

s. language 1883. 3. Zealous, .and pious, but . .fierce 

and a 1838. lienee Sla‘nderous-ly adv ., -ness. 

Slang (slseij), sb. 1 dial. 16 10. [Origin 
unkn.] A long narrow strip of land. 

Slang (slaeg), sb.% 1756. [A word of cant 
origin; ult. source unkn.J x. The special vo- 
cabulary used by any set of persons of a low or 
disreputable character; language of a low and 
vulgar type. (Now merged in c.) b. 'The cant 
or jargon of a certain class or period x8oa. c. 
Language of a highly colloquial type, considered 
as below the level of standard educated speech, 
and consisting cither of new words or of current 
words employed in some special sense 1818. 
9. A travelling show 1859. b. attnb., as s. cove, 
cull, a showman 1789. 

x. Such grossness of speech, and horrid oaths, as 
showed them not to be unskilled in tbe a... of the 
lowest blackguards in the nation 1809. b. Correct 
English is the s. of prigs 1873. C. If I had ever 
talked s., 1 might have said that we chummed to- 
gether famously 1887. 

Slang (slaeij), ji .3 Cant. 1812. [app. a. Du. 
slang snake, etc.] x. A watch-chain ; a chain 
of any kind. 9. pi. Fetters, leg-irons 1812. 

Slang (slaei]\ a. (and adv.). 1758. [Re- 
lated to Slang j£. 2 ] i. Of Language, etc.: 
Having the character of. belonging to, expressed 
In, slang, ta. Given to the use of slang ; of a 
fast or rakish character ; impertinent -1864. +b. 
Of dress: Loud, extiavagant -1858. c. Of tone, 
etc. : Slangy, rakish 1834. 3. Costers slang. Of 

weights and measures: Short, defective 1812. 

b. adv. So as to give short measure 1851. 

1. The cant language, commonly called the s. patter 
Wfy8. a. Daring, saucy girls, 8. and fast 1864. 

Slang (slfleij), v. colloq. or slang. 1819. [f. 
Slang sb. 9 or a.) x. outruns. To defraud, cheat, 
b. intr. (also with it). To employ cheating; to 
give short measure. 9. To utter or use slang ; 
to rail in abusive or vulgar language 1828. 3. 

tram. To abuse or scold violently 1844. 
a. Mr. Carlyle alangs like a blaspheming pagan 
1868. 3. He could.. s. eoal- heavers.. better than any- 
one else in London 184 s. 

Slangwhang (sl;je*g,hwaei)), v. Chief! v 
U.S . 1829. [f. Slang sb 1 + Whang v .*] 
trans. and intr. To assail with, to make use of, 
violent language orabuse. So Sla*ngwha nger, 
a noisy or abusive talker or writer 1807. 
Slangy (slae-iji), a. 1850. [f. Slang sb.% 1.] 
x. Of persons: a. Of a flashy or pretentious 
type. b. Given to the use of slang. 9. a. Of 
dress: Somewhat loud or vulgar 1861. b. Of 
language, etc. : Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
slang 1864. Hence Sla*ngily a</v. Slamglneas. 

Slant (slant), sd.i 1655. [conn. w. Slant 
adv., a ., and vb. Cf. Slent sb.] 1. The slope 
0/ a hill, piece of ground, etc. ; a sloping 
stretch of ground; an inclined plane or surface, 
b. A small surface, a short line, having an 
oblique position or direction 1711. c. A sloping 
beam or ray 0/ light 1855. d. Mining. A head- 
ing driven diagonally between the dip and the 
strike of a coal-seam i88x. e. A vessel or sur- 
face having a sloping bottom or depression for 
paint-brushes or colours 1875. ^ bacterio- 

fogical culture in a test-tube laid in a slanting 
position 1901. 9. Slope, inclination, obliquity. 

On the s., aslant, obliquely. 18x7. 3* dial, and 
U.S. a. A sly hit or sarcasm 1895. b. An oppor- 
tunity, occasion 1837. c. A way of regarding 
a thing, point of view (U.S.) 1905* 

8 (Ger. Kdln). § (Fr. fxu), & (Ger. Muller). 
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Slant (slant), sb. 9 1596. [orig. s lent, a. 
ON. * slent, f. *slenta to dash, throw, etc.] 
Naut. A slight breeze or spell 0/wind, etc. 
Slant (slant), adv . and a. 1495. [Aphetic 
for ME. a-slont * , o-slantc , etc. ; see Aslant 
adv.] A. adv. In a slanting, sloping, or oblique 
manner or direction; slantingly, aslant. B. 
adj. x. Of wind, etc. : Blowing or coming from 
the side ; moving obliquely 1618. 9. Having 

an oblique or sloping position or direction ; in- 
clined from the perpendicular or horizontal ; 
falling, lying, placed, etc. slantwise 1776. b. 
Of direction : Oblique 1793. 

1. The 8. Lightning, who^e tit wart flame driv'n 
down Kindles the gummie bark of Firr or Pine Milt. 
Hence Slamtly adv. 

Slant (slant), v. 153T. [Later var. of 
Slent t\, prob. infl. by Aslant adv.] x. intr. 
To strike obliquely on, upon, or against some- 
thing. g. To be in, to have or take, an oblique 
direction or position ; to slope 1698. b. Of light 
or shadow : To fall obliquely 1795. 8» Df per- 

sons: To travel, move, sail, etc. in an oblique 
direction ; to diverge from a direct course. Also 
U.S., to move off. 1692. b. Of things : To take 
an oblique course 1849. 4. trans. To give an 

oblique or sloping direction to (something) ; to 
cause to slope 1805. 

a. That deep romantic chasm which slanted Down the 
green hill Colkridce. b. The shadows of the con- 
vent-towers S. down the snowy sward Tennyson. _ 4. 
The rain came down in torrents, slanted by the wind 
1891. Hence Sla’ntlng ///. a. that slants or slopes ; 
adv. obliquely. Sla’ntlngly adv. 

Slantindicular (slantindi*ki//lai),a. Also 
slanting-, slanten-. 1840. [f. slanting , after 

perpendicular ; orig. U.S., and colloq. or hu- 
morous.] Slanting, sloping, oblique. So Slant- 
indi'cularly adv. 1834. 

Slantways (sla*ntw^z), adv. 1826. [f. 
Slant a. + -ways.] — next A. 

Slantwise (sla*ntwaiz), adv. and a. 1573. 
[f. Slant a. + -wisk.] A .adv. In a slanting 
or sloping direction or position; slantingly, 
obliquely. B. adj. Slanting, oblique 1856. 

Slap (slaep), sb . 1648. [a. LG. slapp , of 

imitative origin.] x. A smart blow, esp. one 
given with the open hand, or with something 
having a flat surface; a smack ; an impact of 
this nature, b. A gust 0/wind 1890. 9. transf. 

a. A reprimand, reproof; a side-hit 1736. b. 
An attempt, venture, go, at something 1855. 
a. b. Come, lads 1 .. take Another s. at them | we 
must get on deck somehow 1884. 

Slap (sleep), v. 1632. [f. Slap adv. or jA] 
x. trans. To strike or smack (a person or thing) 
smartly, esp. with the open hand or with some- 
thing having a flat surface ; to hit (a person) on, 
upon , or over (a certain part) in this way. b. 
Pottery. To work (clay) by flinging masses of 
it violently down 1786. 9. 'To strike, bring 

down (one’s hand, etc.) on or uton something 
with a slap; to clap (the hands) together 17 17. 
3. To shut (a door, gate, etc.) sharply or with 
a slap. Also with to. 1708. 4. intr. Of a door, 

etc.: To slam (rare) 1796. 5. Of waves, water, 
etc. : To beat or strike on or against something 
with a slapping sound x8xo. 

1. He slapped his forehead as if he had hit upon 
something material Goldsm. 

Comb 1 s.-stick, orig. and chiefly U.S., the wand 
used by the harlequin in a pantomime j used attrib. 
to define knockabout comedy or tbe like, or slapdash 
methods. 

Slap (slap), adv. eolloq. 1679. [ad. LG. 
slapp, of imitative origin.] x. With, or as with, 
a slap or smart quick blow ; suddenly, without 
warning or notice. 9. Directly, straight 1829. 

1. Let us be serious and finish this comedy s. of! 
185a. 1. A turnstile leadings, away into the meadows 
1 )kkkns. 

Slap-bang, adv., a., and sb. Also slap 
bang. 1785. [f. Slap adv. + Bang v.] A. adv. 
With, or as with, a slap and a bang ; without 
delay, immediately; without due consideration. I 
B« adj. fx. S. shop , an eating-house or cook- 
shop where there is no credit given -1835. 9. 

Characterized by carelessness, heedlessness, or 
haste X815. 

s. Cow-heel or hot alamode from tbe 9 . shop 1838. 

C. sb. x. A slap-bang shop X836. 9 . Some 

kind of liquor. Disraeli. 

Slap-dash, adv., a., and sb . Also slap 
dash, slapdash. 1679. [f Slap adv. + Dash 
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adv.] A. adv. With, or as with, a slap and a 
dash ; in a hasty, sudden, or precipitate man- 
ner ; esp. without much consideration, thought, 
ceremony, or care. B. adj. 1 . Marked or cha- 
racterized by haste, carelessness, or want of due 
preparation or considei ation ; done, performed, 
etc. in a dashing and haphazard manner or 
style 1793. 9. Of persons: Given to acting in 

this way 1833. C. sb. 1. Roughcast 1796. 9. 

Carelessness, roughness, or want of finish in 
style or workmanship ; writing or work dono in 
this style 1826. Hence SUrp-dash v. intr. to 
write, work, etc. in a s. manner or style ; trans. 
to roughcast. 

Slape (slrip), a. n. dial. 1460. [a. ON. 

sletpr slippery.] Slippery ; smooth. Also jig. 
crafty, cunning, dcceitlul. 

S.-aie, plain ale an opp. to medicated or mixed ale 
(Rnv) ; rich, soft, or smooth ale (Grose). 

Slapjack (slae'pjd^sek). Also slap-jack, 
slapjack. 1820. |f. Slap v. +■ Jack j£.‘] U.S, 
A griddle-cake. 

Siapper (slae-pax). 1781. [f. Slap v. + 

-er *.] x. dial. A large person or object; a 
* whopper \ 2. One who slaps ; s pec. in Pottery 

i860. 3. An implement used for slapping with 
1886. 

Sla*pplng, fpl. a. 1812. [f. Slap v. + 
-ing*.J x. Of pace, etc.: Extremely fast; 
rapid, rattling. 2. Of horses: Big, powerfully 
built 1828. b. Of persons or things: Un- 
usually large or fine ; very good ; strapping 
i82£ 3 . 1 hat slaps 1898. 

x. The first run was at a s. pace 1812. 

Sla*p-up, a. slang nn<\ colloq. 1827. [Slap 
adv.] Very or unmistakably good or fine; first- 
rate, first-class, grand. 

Slash (sloe/), sb. 1 1576. [ 7 . Slash v.] I. 
A cutting stroke delivered vv ith an edged weapon 
or instrument, or with a whip. b. The debris 
of felled trees 1^05. 9. A long and deep or 

severe cut ; a gash ; a wound of this character 
i 5 3 °- 3- A vertical slit made in a garment in 

order to expose to view a lining or under-gar^ 
ment of a different colour 1615. 

I. tranef. Rough slashes of sarcasm Carlylk. 

Slash (slaj), sbd U.S . 1799. [Origin 

obse.] A piece of wet or swampy giound over- 
grown with bushes, b. a.-pine, a loblolly or 
Cuban pine 1882. 

Slash (slsej*), v. late ME. [perh. ad. OF. 
esclachier to break; used only once, in the 
Wycliffite Bible, before the middle of the 16th c.] 

1 . trans. To cut or wound with a sweep or stroke 
of a sharp weapon or instrument ; to gash, thew. 

2. intr. To deliver or aim cutting blows (also 

const, at) ; to make gashes or deep wounds 
1548. b. To strike violently or at random ; to 
lay about one with heavy blows ; to move 
rapidly and violently, etc. 1654. 3. trans. To 

cut slits in (a garment) and so expose to view 
an under-garment or a lining of a contrasting 
colour ; to vary with another material or colour 
in this way X698. 4. To cut with a scourge or 

whip; to lash, thrash severely 1614. 5. To 

rebuke or assail cuttingly ; to critic ize severely. 
Also absol. 1653. 6. To crack (a whip) ; to 

bring down in a slashing manner 1660. 7. 

Used advb. to denote action or sound 1654. 

1. b. US. To cut down or reduce severely 1006. 
5. History must not cauterise, and s. with Mnhce, 
those Noble Parts 1653. Hence Sla*sby a. of a 
slashing natuie (rare). 

Slashed (slsejt), ppl. a. 1633. [f* prec. + 
-ld '. ] x. Of garments 1 Having vertical slits 
to show a contrasting lining; in mod. use, 
having a piece of a different colour inserted. 
9. Gashed, cut ; deeply wounded 1825, 3. Mot. 
Deeply cut ; laciniate 1839. 

z. Charles I. with ruff, ribband, and a habit H. Wat* 

POLE. 

Slasher (sla-Jai). 1559. JT- Slash v. + 
-er *.] x . One who slashes ; a fighter, a bully » 
a slashing fellow. 9. A sword ; a weapon (or 
slashing 18x5. b. A billhook 1882. 3. A severe 
criticism or review 1849. 4. A form of sizing- 

machine for yarn, so called os account of us 
rapid working 1862. 

Slashing (slae-Jiq), ppl. a. 1735. [-ING*.} 
Severely critical ; spirited, dashing. 

Slat (slat), * 4.1 late ME. [ad. OF. esclat 
(mod.F, iclat) splinter, shiver, etc., related to* 
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OF. esc later to burst, of doubtful origin.] i 
A roofing-slate ; a thin slab of stone used for 
roofing. Now dial. 9. Slate used for roofing 
buildings. Now dial late MEL 3. A long 
narrow strip of wood or metal, used for various 
purposes 1764. 

3. Arranged in transverse rows, like slats on a blind 
1885. 

Slat (slset), sb . 2 1611. [f. Slat v. a ] X. 

A slap ; a slapping blow. Now dial* 9. A 
sudden gust or blast n/wind 1840. 

Slat (slaet), sb.z 1870. [perh. Irish.] A 
salmon out of season ; a spent salmon. 

Slat (slset), v . 1 1475. [f. Slat jM] i. 

trans. To cover with slates. Now dial, a. To 
furnish, or make, with slats x886. 

Slat (si ret), v , 2 local \ ME. [Origin unkn. ] 
l. trans. To cast, dash, impel quickly and with 
some force. 9. To strike, beat ; to knock out 
* 577 * 3 - tntr. To flap violently 1840. 

a. Men. How did you kill him? Mol. Slatted his 
br.iines out. Mauston. 

Slat (slst), v . 2 Now dial. 1607. [prob, 
ad. OF. esclater to break in pieces. ] intr, and 
trans. To split. 
tSlatch. 1695. [Related to OE. slate 
Slack a] Naut . a. The slack of a rope -1627. 
b. A brief respite or interval ; a short period or 
spell (of some kind of weather, etc.) -xy6y. 

Slate (skit), sb. Also (chiefly north . and 
Sc.) sdate. ME. [ad. OF. csclatc fern., in the 
same sense as esclat masc. t whence Slat sb. x ] 
1. A thin, usu. rectangular, piece of certain 
varieties of stone which split readily into laminae 
(see 4), used especially for covering the roofs of 
buildings, b. A slab of slate ; a laminated rock 
160 1. 9. A tablet of slate, usually framed in 
wood, used for writing on. late ME. b. fig. A 
record of any kind concerning or against a 
person ; esp. in phr. a clean s . 1868. c. U.S. 
A draft list of candidates to be proposed for 
nomination or for election 18 77. 3. Roofing- 

slates collectively, or the material fiom which 
these are made ME. 4. An argillaceous rock 
of sedimentary origin, the different varieties of 
which have the common property of splitting 
readily into thin plates 1653. 

Many varieties are distinguished, esp. in Gcal., by 
Special terms, as day, hornblende , mica, talc s. 

b. With a and pi. A kind or variety of slaty 
rock 1704. 5. A bluish-grey colour like that of 

slate 1882. 

x. Phr. To have a s. loose or off, to be weak in in- 
tellect. slang or coiloq . a. Take alio the signes,..& 
wryte hem in by Chaucer. 

Comb. \ s.-axe, an axe for shaping slates for roofing j 
9 . clay, shale | 8. club, a sharing-out club, whose 
accounts are nominally kept on a s. ( -galiot, a vessel 
carrying slates 1 -knife, a knife used for splitting 
slates j -nail, -peg, pin, a nail, peg, or pin used to fix 
a s. on a roof; -saw, a machine for trimming the 
edges of slate-slabs to shape. 

Slate (skit), v , l 1530. [f. precj I. trans. 
To cover or roof with slates. 9, To put down 
(a name, etc.) on a writing-slate ; to set down, 
book, for something 1883. 3. To remove hair 

from (hides) 1897. 

Slate (skit), V . 2 coiloq ., orig. slang. 1895 
[app. f. as prec.] ti. trans. To knock the hal 
over the eyes of (a person). +9. To beat or 
thrash severely 1825. b. Mil. To punish (an 
enemy) severely X854. 8- To assail with reproof 
or abuse”; to rate or reprimand ; to scold se- 
verely 1840. b. To criticize (a book or author) 
severely ; to castigate 1848. 

Slate (sl^it), v. 3 north, and Sc. ME. [ad. 
ON. *sleita , OE. sldstan.'] x. trans. To in- 
cite or set on (a dog), a. To bait, assail, or 
drive, with dogs ME. 

Sla te-colour. 1826. [Slate sb.] The 

bluish-grey colour of slate. So Sla'te-coloured 
a. of the colour of slate, usu. bluish-grey 1801 . 
Slate-pencil. 1759. [Slate z. A 
pencil, usu. made of soft slate, used for writing 
on a slate. 9. The material of which slate- 
pencils are made i8ox. 

Slater (sI/1-tai). ME. [£ Slated, or 
*• One whose work consists in laying slates. 
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where) ; the business of fixing slates. 9. collect. 
The slates covering a roof x8x6. 

Slating (ski* tii]), vbl. sb . 2 1870. [f. Slate 
i/.*1 x. A severe punishment ; a beating 1873. 
9. A severe reprimand or scolding i88x. 3. A 

severe criticism or literary castigation 1870. 

Blatter (sleetej). Now dial, late MEL 
[f. Slat sb} or t/. 1 ] ■■ Slater. 

Sla-ttering, ppt. a. dial. 1674. [f. the 

dial. vb. slat ter to spill, slop, waste, of unkn. 
origin.] Careless, slovenly. 

Slattern (slwtain), sb. and a. 1639. [Re- 
lated to prec.] A. sb. A woman or girl untidy 
and slovenly in person, habits, or surroundings ; 
a slut. 

Butterflies one day, and slatterns the next 1766. 

B. adj. Slovenly, untidy, slatternly. Said of 
appearance, etc., or of persons, x 716. 

A certain degree of s. elegance 2892. 

Slattern (slse’tain), v. 1747. [L prec.] 
trans. To fritter or throw away (time, oppor- 
tunity, etc.) by carelessness or slovenliness. 

Slatternly (sise'tainli), a. 1680. [f. Slat- 
tern j<*.] 1. Of persons : Having the condition 
or habits of a slattern ; slovenly ; untidy. 9 . 
Of appearance, etc. \ Appropriate to, charac- 
teristic of, a slattern 2776. Hence Sla’tternli- 


Slaty (slH-ti), a. 1529. [f. Slate sb. 4 -y L] 
1 . Composed of slate ; resembling slate having 
the nature or properties of slate. Also of land : 
Lying upon slate. 9. Characteristic or typical 
of slate 1796. 3. Slate-coloured 1822. 

a. The principal fracture U straight, s. 1854. 

Slaughter (slp-tai), sb. [ME. slahter , a. 
early ON. * slahtr neut., f. the stem *slah- ; see 
Slay v.] x. The killing of cattle, sheep, or 
other animals for food. 9. The killing or slaying 
of a person ; murder, homicide, esp. of a brutal 
kind ME. 3. The killing of large numbers of 
persons in war, battle, etc. ; massacre, carnage 
ME, b. Persons slain in battle, etc. [rare) 1757. 
4. An instance of slaying or massacre X483. 

3. S. grows murder when it goes too far. And makes 
a Massacre what was a War Dryden. D. His body 
being found amidst a heap of s. Golds M. 

Phr. To or for the s . ; Wee are counted as shcepe for 
the s. Ts. xhv. 9a. Hence Slau’ghtery, slaughter j 
a slaughterhouse. 

Slaughter (sip-tax), v. 1535. [f. prec.] 

1. trans . To kill (cattle, sheep, or other ani- 
mals), spec, for food. 9. To kill, slay, murder 
(a person), esp. in a bloody or brutal manner 
1582. b. U.S. coiloq. To defeat or demolish 
completely 1903. 3- To kill or slay (persons) 

in large numbers ; to massacre 1589. 

3. What do these Worthies, But rob.., and en- 
slave Peaceable Nations Milt. fig. Wint. T. i.ii.93. 
Hence Slau*ghterer, one who slaughters. 

Slau ghter-house, late ME. [Slaughter 
sb. | 1. A house or place where animals are 

killed for food. 2. transfi A place or scene in 
which persons are killed or slaughtered 1578. 
Slaughterman. ME. [f. Slaughter r£.] 
1. One who kills or slays ; an executioner, a. 
One employed in killing cattle, etc. for food. 

Slaughterous (slg-tares), a. 1582. [f. 

Slaughter sb. 4 -ous.] Murderous, destruc- 
tive. Hence Slau*ghteroualy adv. 

Slav (slav, slaev), sb. and a. late ME. 
[orig. Sc lave, ad. med.L. Sc lames, *■ late Or. 
Xiehd&os. Later forms in Sl~ correspond to G. 
and F. Slave , med.L. Slavus, and are closer to 
the OSlav. and Russ, forms ; see Slovene.] A. 
sb. A person belonging by race to a large group 
of peoples inhabiting eastern Europe and com- 
prising the Russians, Bulgarians, Serbo-Croats, 
Poles, Czechs, Moravians, and Wends or Slo- 
venes. B. adj. Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or originating with the Slavs ; Slavic ; Slavo- 
nian 1876. Hence Slavdom, the Slavonic 
race generally, Sla-vism, the collective quali- 
ties or racial character of the S. peoples. 

Slave (sl£iv), sb. ME. [ad. OF. gsclave 
(also mod.F.), — med.L. j c lav us, sc lava, identi- 
cal with the racial name Sclavus (see Slav).] 
1. One who is the property of, and entirely 
subject to, another person, whether by cap- 
ture, purchase, or birth ; a servant complete 
ly divested of freedom and personal rights, 
b. Used as a term o f contempt. Now arch. I 
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1537. +e. Rascal ; fellow -1607. 9. transf. 

One who submits in a servile manner to the 
authority or dictation of another or othersf 
a submissive or devoted servant x5ax. b .Jig. 
One who is completely under the domination 
of, or subject to, a specified influence 1459. 8* 
One whose condition in respect of toll is com- 
parable to that of a slave 1774. 4. Ent. An 

ant captured by, and made to serve, ants of 
another species 18x7. 

x. Wee'll visit Caliban, my slaue, who neuer Yeelds 
vs kindc answer® Shaks. b. Thou pawn broking 
s. Scott, transf. This yellow Slaue [sc. gold) Win 
knit and breaks Religions Shaks. a. The bead of a 
party, and consequently, .the a. of a party Macaulay. 
b. Gtue me that man That is not Passions Slaue 
Shaks. 3. The women . .of these countries, are the 
greatest slaves upon earth Goldsm. 

Comb . : a.-bangle, a bangle of gold, silver, glass, 
etc., worn by women above the elbow : -born a., born 
of a a parent or parents t bora in the condition of a 
s. 1 -captain, the captain of a a-ship t 8, Coast, a 
part of the west coast of Africa, from which slaves 
were exported! -holder, one who owns slaves | 
-power, a power based upon, or recognizing, slavery 
as an institution 1 -ship -■* Slavsk sb.' z ; a. state, 
one or other of the southern United States of America, 
in which s. -holding was legal. Hence SlA*vedom, 
(a) slavery, (b) the position of a a 

Slave (sl/»v), v. 1559* [f. prec.] 1. irons. 
To enslave ; to bring into subjection. 9. To 
treat as a slave ; to employ in servile labour 
1699. 3. intr. To toil or work hard like a slave 
1719. b. trans. To wear out, etc., by severe 
toil 1864. +4. To traffic in slaves [rare) 1726. 

3. b. I may a my life out, and there isn't one of 
you will, .help me 1864. 

Sla*ve-me.Tcbant. 1747. [Slave j6.] One 
who traffics or deals in slaves ; a slave-dealer. 
Slaver (slae-vai), sbfi ME. [Related to 
Slaver v.] Saliva Issuing or falling from the 
mouth, b. Jig. Drivel, nonsense ; also, gioss 
flattery 1825. 

Of all mad creatures. . It is the a kills, and not tbs 
bite Pops. 

Slaver ^ski-vax), sb . 2 1830. [f. Slave sb. 
4 -er 1 ,] x. A vessel engaged in slave-traffic. 
2. One who deals or traffics in, or owns, slaves 
1842. 

a. The Slaver's thumb was on the latch Long*. 
Slaver (slie-vai), v. ME. [app. of Scand. 
origin ; cf. IceL slafra in the same sense.] x. 
intr. To let the saliva run from the mouth | to 
slabber, b.fig. To drivel; to fawn 173a a. 
trans. To wet with saliva ; to slobber 1591. b. 
fig. To fondle or flatter. In a disgusting or 
sycophantio manner 1794. Hence Sla*verer, 
one w ho slavers ; also fig. a servile flatterer. 
Slavering (slse-vang), ppl. a. 1576. [£. 

prec.] x. Characterized or accompanied by 
the emission of slaver. 9. That slavers ; allow- 
ing saliva to falL Hence Sla vertngly adv. 
Slavery (sl/i-vori), sb. 1551. [f. Slave 
sb 4 •v if v. ] 1. Severe toil like that of a slave ( 

heavy labour, hard work, drudgery. 9. The 
condition of a slave ; the fact of being a slave j 
servitude ; bondage 1604. b. The condition of 
being entirely subject to. or dominated by, 
some power or influence 1577. c. A state of 
subjection or subordination comparable to that 
of a slave; also with pi., an instance of this 
1586. 3- The fact of slaves existing as a class 
in a community ; the keeping of slaves as is 
practice or institution 1728. 

s. Being taken.. And sold to slauery Shaks. b* 
Instilling their barren hearts with a conscientious a 
M 1 lt. c. '1 he extream ft. and subjection that courtiers 
live in Evelyn. 3. On this abstract question of a 
there can. .be but one opinion Mas. Stows. 

Slavery (slac’vari), <x. late ME. [f. Slaver 
sb . 1 4 -Y O Like slaver ; befouled with slaver ; 
characterized by, given to, slavering. 
Sla've-trade. 1734. Traffic in slaves; 
spec, (hefoj mer transportation of African negroes 
to America. So Sla've-tra-'der *■ Slaver sb . 2 
Slavey (sl*'‘vi, sUe*vi). coiloq. x8ia. [f. 
Slave sb. 4 -y ®.] +1. A male servant or at- 

tendant -X855. 9. A female domestic servant, 
esp. one who is hard-worked 1821. 

Slavic (sla'vik, slsrvik), a. and sb. Also 
Sclavlc* 18x3. [t Slav sb. + * ic, after CL 
slavisch . ] A. adj. Slavonian, Slavonic. B* sb. 
» Slavonic sb. 1866, 

Slavish (slJt'vif), a . 1 156s* [t Slavs 
sb. + -ish *.] s. Oi, belonging to, or chapter- 
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Istic of, a slave; befitting a slave;' servile, ab- 
ject. a. Having the character of slaves ; of a 
submissive, unmanly disposition 1565. a* Vile, 
mean, ignoble 2593. 4. Implying or involving 
slavery 1593. g. Servilely imitative 1753. 

s. See bow be lies.. In a habit, ill-fitted weeds 
Melt. a. Scourge of thy people, .. Sen t in Jove's 
anger on a a race Pora a To lye is a a Vice 170a 
4. Rick, ll, il L 391. 5. There was no s. adherence 

to the old law x86x . Hence Sla-viata-ly adv., -nets. 

Slavish (ila-vij, slsrvij), afi and sb. 1834. 
[f. Slav sb. + -ish l .] A. adj. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of the Slavs. B. sb. The Slavonic 
language 

Slavo- (sla'v^, slarw), comb. form, of 
SLAV, as in S.-Germanic , - Lithuanian , etc. ; 
also 81 a*vophil(e, one who admires or favours 
the Slavs. Slavonic ideals, etc. ; Slavophobe, 
one who has a morbid dread of these. 
Slav(e)ocracy (slrivp-kr&si). 1848. ff. 
Slave sb. 4 -ocracy, but erron. applied.] The 
domination of slave-holders ; slave-holders col- 
lectively as a dominant or powerful class. 

Slavonian (slAv^-niin), sb. and a. fAlso 
8cl>. 2577. [f. med.L. Sic )lavqnia the country 
of the Slavs, 1 . S(c)lavus Slav J A. sb. 1, 
language of the Slavs ; Slavic ; Slavonic, 
person of Slavonic origin ; a Slav 2602. 
adj. x. Of or pertaining to the Slavs 1605. 

Of or pertaining to Slavonic countries, as S. 
falcon, grebe 2809. 3. Coming from Slavonic 

regions i8xa. 

3. As snow . . piled by rough Sclavonian blasts Cary. 

Slavonic (sl&vp-nik), a. and sb. 1614. [ad. 
med.L. S(c)lavonicus, f. Slavonia \ see prec.] 
A. adj. Slavic ; Slavonian. B. sb. A generic 
term for the languages of the Slavs 1668. 

Old or Church S., Old Bulgarian. 

Slaw(sl§). U.S. Alsoslaugh. 1864. 

Du. sla t shortened form of salade Salad, 
salad made of sliced cabbage, etc. 
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Slay, sley (slri), sb. [OE. siege stroke, 
slaying, - OS. slegi, f. the stem of Slay v. \ 
An instrument used in weaving to beat up the 
weft ; a reed. 

Slay (si/ 1 )# v. Pa. t. Blew (slfi). Pa. pplc. 
■lain (sl<?tn). Now mainly literary and rhet. 
[Cora. Teut ; OE sldan (pa. L skf/, sl 6 h, pa. 
pple, sleeken , sleren.] +1. 1. traits. To smite, 
strike, or beat -ME. a. To strike (a spark, 
fire) from flint or other hard substance -15x3. 
11 . 1. To strike or smite so as to kill ; to put to 
death by means of a weapon ; also gen., to de- 
prive of life by violence OE. a. absol/To commit 
slaughter or murder OE. 3. a. Of the Deity : 
To deprive (man, etc.) of life ; to bring death 
upon, to destroy OE. b. Of natural forces, 
accidents, etc. Now dial. OE. +4. To put to 
death as a criminal ; to execute -1667. 5. To 

kill fa domestic animal or beast of game), esp. for 
food or as a sacrifice : to slaughter OE. tb. To 
destroy (vermin, etc.) by some means -1578. 

x. The notnbre of them that were slaine . . was ac- 
eompted a thousand 1360. Jig. Sad souls are slain 
In merry company Shake a. The Parthian turn'd 
his Steed, ..and as He fied, He slew Paioa. *. a. 
Lett 1 . .set her like a drie land, and s. her with thirst 
Ho tea U. 3. b. There was above thirty Persons. . 
slain by a Blast 1708, 4. Naild to the Cross By his 

own Nation, slaine Tor bringing Life Milt. 

III. ti. To bring to spiritual death ; to de- 
stroy with sin -2021 ta. To overcome with 
affliction or distress -1568. 3. To destroy, put 
an end to, suppress completely {esp. something 
bad) ME. 4. intr. Of grain t To become affected 
by smut, blight, or the like 2641. 

1. absoL The lettre tlelth, fcrrsot h the spirit quykeneth 
Wvclir 9 Cor. Hi. 6 . 3. With this s weird uml X slen 

•nvie Cnaucsk. In the very act of slaying the Bill 
1884. Hence Slay er one who slays or kills. Slay- 
tag obi. sbk the action of the vb. 2 killing, slaughter. 

Slaying, Meylng (sHi'ty), vbl. sb.* 1613. 
[f. Slay sb. + -ING. 1 ] The separating and ar- 
ranging of the couxits of warps to the different 
sets of slay, so as to preserve a uniformity 
of fabric in similar species of doth. Hence 
Qla*yer *, one who separates the threads and 
arranges them in a slay, 

Sle&ve (slfv), sb. 2592. [See next and 
Slbave-sxlk.] tx. A slender filament of silk 
obtained by separating a thicker thread ; silk in 
the form of sneh filaments ; floss-silk -2635. 
•* transf. and Jig . 1605. __________ 


I a. Sleep* that knits vp the ranel'd Sleeue of Care 
Shaks. 

Sleave (slfv), e. How dial. i6a8. [OE. 
sldfan, f. tl&f-, pret. stem, of slifan Slive t/.] 
x. trans . To divide (silk) by separation into 
filaments, s. To cleave, split, rend, tear apart 
2828. So Sleaved fpl. a.. In shaved silk 157 7. 
fSleave-ellk. 1588. [C Sleave®. x.] Silk 
thread capable of being separated into smaller 
filaments for use in embroidery, etc. -1703. 

Sleazy, aleezy (slf-zi), a. 1644. [Origin 
unkn,] Thin or flimsy In texture ; having little 
substance or body. b. transf and fig. Slight, 
flimsy, unsubstantial 1645. 

* S leery ’ silks, wispy surahs, or cottony velvets 1893. 
Hence Slea*cineMi (rare), the fact or quality of 
being s. 

Sled (sled), sb. Now chiefly dial, and U.S. 
late ME. [a. MFlem. or MLG. sledde.] 1. 
— Sledge sb.* a. a. A sledge or sleigh used 
as a vehicle in travelling or for recreation 1586 

Sled, v . Chiefly US. 27x8. [f. prec.] 
x. intr. To travel in a sledge 178a 9. trans. 

To convey on a sled or sleds 1718. 

Sle*dded,o. rare. 160 a. [f. Sled sb.] 
a. Mounted on sleds, b. Made like a sled. 

a. So frown'd he once, when m an angry parle He 
emot the s. Pollax on the Ice Shake. 

Sle-dding, vbl. sb. US. 1755. Lf- Sled 
v.] The action of using a sled; conditions 
favourable for this. b. fig. Work or progress 
in any sphere of action 1839. 

Sledge (sled 3V sb . 1 [OE. slecg. The stem 
* slagj - is derived from that of the verb Slay. ] 
A large heavy hammer usu. wielded with both 
hands, esp. the large hammer used by a black- 
smith ; a sledge-hammer. 

Sledge (sleds), sb* i 6 tj. [a. MDu. sleedse, 
conn. w. sledde Sled.] 2. A carriage mounted 
upon runners Instead of wheels, and gen. 
used for travelling over snow or ice ; a sleigh. 

a. A simple form of conveyance, having run- 
ners instead of wheels, employed in the trans- 
port of goods over ice or snow or in heavy 
traffic unsuited to wheeled vehicles. Rarely, a 
similar vehicle with low wheels , a trolley. 1684. 

b. Formerly used for conveying condemned 

persons to execution 1651. 8. Rope-making. 

A travelling structure of considerable weight to 
which the rope-yai ns are attached at one end 
1794. Hence Sledge v. intr. to travel in a s. ; 
trans. to carry or convey on a s. 

Sle-dge-ha mmer. 1495. [f. Sledge r6.i] 
A large heavy hammer used by blacksmiths. 

fig. Johnson's a. smashes bis flimsy platitudes to 
pieces 1874. 

Sleech (slrtj). dial. 1587. [app. later form 
of dial slitch, repr. OE. *slic.'] Mud deposited 
by the sea or a river ; soil composed of this. 

Sleek (side), a. and adv. 1589. [Later 
var. of ME. sttke Slick a .] A. adj. 1. Of 
animals, their limbs, etc. : Having, or covered 
with, hair or fur which lies close and smooth, 
usually a sign of good condition or careful at- 
tention 1590. b. Of hair, etc., in this condition 
1829. a. Of surfaces : Perfectly smooth and 
polished 1589. b. Of the sea or sky; Un- 
ruffled, tranquil (rare) 1603. 3. Oily, fawning, 
plausible, specious 1599. 4* Of persons: Hav- 

ing a smooth skin, esp. as the result of being 
in good condition ; plump 1637. B. adv. In a 
smooth or sleek manner 1602. 

A. 1. While I. .Bticke moske roses In thy s. smooth* 
head Shake a. b. On the sleek* waters waft her 
sayles along Drayton. 3. The smoothest and sleek- 
est knaves in a country 1605. 4. S. well-fed blue-coat 
boys Lamb. Hence Slee*k-ly adv., -ness. Slee*ky 
a. marked by s. condition! Sc. artful, plausible. 

Sleek (silk), v . 2440. [Later var. of ME. 
sllke(n SLICK t/.] x. trans. To make sleek or 
smooth by rubbing or polishing, to. To reduce 
to smoothness 1513. To make (the skin, 
hair, etc.) smooth and glossy 1508. 

s. b. S. cu'ry little Dimple of the Lake : Sweet 
Syrens Drayton, a. He smooth'd bk chin, and 
sleek’d his hair Tcnnysom. transf. and fig. Gentle 
my Lord, sleeke o’re Your rugged Lookes Shaks. 
The perswaslve Rhetoric That sletk't hia tongue 
Milt. Musing how to smooth* And s. his marriage 
over to the Queen Tennyson. 

Sleep (slfp), sb. [OE. slip, slkp % m OFris. 
slip , MDu, slaep, G, sehlaf, thesb. correspond- 
ing to Sleep v ,] x. The unconscious state or 


condition regularly and naturally assumed by 
man and animals, during which the activity 
of the nervous system is almost or entirely sus- 
pended, and recuperation of its powers takes 

E lace; slumber, repose, b. Personified (after 
» Somnus, Gr. "Twos), late ME. 9. A period 
or occasion of slumber ME. b. As an indica- 
tion or division of time ME. 8 . fig. a. The 
repose of death OE. b. A state of inactivity or 
sluggishness (in persons or things) OE. c. The 
condition of being quiet and peaceful ; complete 
absence of noise or stir 1807. 4. a. Hot. A con- 
dition assumed by many plants, esp. during the 
night, marked by the closing of petals or leaves 
1757. b. A state of numbness in a limb, pro- 
duced by prolonged pressure upon it 188a. 

1. S. comes as a medicine to weariness, as a repairer 
of decay 1658. Damn that boy, he *s gone to s. again 
Dickkns. Deads., a so profound as to suggest death, 
b. The golden slcpe me wrapt vndir his wyng 1460. 
a. They are euen as a slepe and fade awaye sodenly 
like the grasse Coverdale Ps. lxxxbc. 5. b. Their 
division of time is by sleeps, and moons, and winters 
1703. 3. b. He had put his doubts to a 1869. c. The 

s. that is among the lonely hills Woiwiw. Hence 
tSlee'pisb a. somewhat sleepy. 

Sleep (slip), v. Pa. L and pa. pple. slept 
f OE. sUpan, six pan , — OFris. sic pa, (M)Du. 
slafen, G. scklafen.) I. intr. 1. To take repose 
by the natural suspension of consciousness ; to 
be in the state of sleep ; to slumber. Also occas., 
to fall asleep, b. With upon or on (a matter), 
denoting the postponement of a decision till the 
following day 1519. c. With in: (a) To sleep 
in the house, or on the premises, where one is 
employed ; (£) to oversleep {Sc. and north.) 1 888. 
(r) To sleep late (dial, and US.) 1931. fig- 
s' o lie in the grave OE. 3. transf. a. Of limbs ; 
To be numb, esp. as the result of pressure OE. 
b. Of plants : To be in a quiescent or drooping 
condition 1797. c. Of a tops To spin so 
rapidly that the motion is imperceptible 1854 
4 .fig. To be dormant. Inert, inactive, inopera- 
tive. or quiescent OE. b. To rest peacefully 
and quietly ; to remain calm or motionless 1596. 
5. To be careless, remiss, or idle, late ME. 

x. He that slepeth well thynketh no hanne 1530. 
Phr. To s. like a log, tcp\ Juan slept like a top, or 
like the dead Byron, a. Beneath those rugged elms 
. The rude Forefathers of the hamlet s. Gray. 4. 
The restless enmity of the Angevin never slept 1809. 
b. IIow sweet the moonelighl sice pcs vpon this banks 
Shake 

IL trans. 1. With cogn. obj. : To take rest in, 
continue in (sleep) OE. +a. To put off or de- 
lay ; to disregard, pay no attention to -1792. 
3. a. With off ox font : To get rid of, remove Lhe 
effects of, by sleeping 1552. b. With awayi 
To remove, get rid of, lose, or waste by sleep- 
ing 1565. c. rejl. To moke (oneself) sober bv 
sleeping. Also simply, to sleep. 1565. 4. With 
out or away : To pass or spend (a certain time) 
in sleep 1565. 5. To provide with sleeping ac- 

commodation 1884. 

1. Phr. To s. the sleep of the just. (joc-)» *0 a 
soundly. Not to s. a ivtnk : see Wink sb. 3. a. In 
the morning, afier he had slept his wine off, he was 
very gay Thackkkav. b. To s. away Sorrow 1687. 
5 7 he parents, owing to poverty, bad to a their child- 
ren in the same bed as themselves 1895. 

Sleep-at-noon. 1661. The goatVbeaid, 
so called because its flowers close at midday. 
Sleeper (slrpai). ME.[f. Sleep v. + -f.rL] 
I. 1. One who is inclined to sleep, or spends 
much time in sleep ; one who sleeps (well or ill, 
etc.) ; also fig., an indolent or inactive person. 
9. One who is asleep. Also fig., a dead per- 
son. 1590. b. spec, in pi. (see Seven Sleepers) 
1827. 3. ?.ool . a. A dormouse. Now chiefly 

dial. 2693. b. As the name of various fishes 
1668. 4. A thing in a dormant or dead state 

1695. 5. A railway sleeping-car 1889. 

1. b. A steeping partner 1892. 3. b. E\leotris\ dor - 

matrix, the S., is a large fish 1854. 4. Let Penafi 
Lawes, if they haue been* Sleepers of long.. be by 
Wise Iudgei confined in the Execution Bacon. 

II. x. A strong horizontal beam or balk sup- 
porting a wall, joist, floor, or other main part 
of a building 1607. 9. Shipbuilding. A strong 

Internal timber in a ship i6a6. * 3. 9. Mil. A 

piece of timber forming one of the rests of a 
wooden platform for artillery x688. b. A piece 
of timber or other material used to form a sup- 
port (usually transverse) for the rails of a tram- 
way or railway 1789. c. A strong longitudinal 
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beam in a wooden bridge, supporting the trans- 
verse planks or logs 1833, d. gen. A horizontal 
beam, plank, etc., used to support any weighty 
body 1848. 

a. Sleepers, pieces of compass timber fayed and 
bolted upon the transoms and timbers adjoining,.. to 
Strengthen the buttock of the ship 18543. 

Sleepful (slfpfun, a. late ME. [f. Sleep 
sb. +-FUL i. J I. Sleepy (rare). 9. Marked by 
sleep ; restful through sleep 1827. Hence Slee*p- 
fulness, sleepiness. 

Sleeping (slFpiij), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Sleep 
t/.] The fact, state, or condition of being asleep ; 
an instance or occasion of this. 

transf. and Jig. You euer Haue wish'd the s. of 
this budnes Shaks. 

allrib ., as s. apartment , car, etc. ; s -bag, - sack , 
etc. 1 in sense * inducing sleep ' (cf. Sleeping ppl. a. a), 
as s. draught ; also 9 . sickness, now spec., a fatal 
disrase prevalent in some parts of Africa. 

Sleeping (slf-piq), ppl. a. ME. [f. Sleep 
«/.] z. That is asleep; slumbering. Also absol. 
b. Seen In sleep 1781. *f a. Inducing sleep, 
soporific (rare) -1597. 3. Numb; devoid of 

sensation 1562. 4. Inactive, torpid, quiescent 

1538. 5* Quiet, silent ; motionless 1784. 

1. A s. boy the Mother held the while Crabbk. 4. 
S. table , an immovable apparatus* on which ore is 
washed. S. rent , a dead rent (see Dead a . V. a). .S'. 
partner , a partner in a business who lakes no share 
iu the actual working of it. 5. The moon beam, 
sliding softly in between The s. leaves Cowraa. 

Sleepless (si /'pies'), a . late ME. [f. Sleep 
sb. + -LESS.] 1. Deprived of sleep; unable to 
sleep. 9. Yielding no sleep; marked by the 
absence or want of sleep 1633. 3. Continually 

active or operative 1792. b. Unceasing in mo- 
tion ; ever-moving 179^. 

3. b. Winds are rude in Biscay’s 8. bay Byron. 
Honce Slee'pless-ly adv., -ness. 

Slee«p- wa lker. 1747. [Sleep jJ.) One 
who walks while asleep ; a somnambulist. So 
Slee*p-wa:lklng vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Sleepy (sir pi), a. ME. [f. Sleep sb. + 
-Y h) 1. Inclined to sleep ; having a difficulty 
In keeping awake ; drowsy, somnolent. b. 
Given to sleep ; lethargic, heavy, late ME. 3. 
Characterized by, appropriate or belonging to, 
suggestive of, sleep or repose ME. 3. Inducing 
sleep; soporific. Now rare, late ME. 

1. Let a man sleep when he is s. 1874. b. There 
slepeth ay this god vnmerie. With his slepy thousande 
sones Chaucer, transf. and fig. Love . .oft . . Awakes 
the s. Vigour of the Soul Dfydkn. An apple or pear 
beginning to rot is said to be s. 1790. a. Surely It is 
a a. Language 1 and thou speak st Out of thy sleepe 
Shaks. Down the s. roadway, .pipes a chaffinch 
Mbkkptth. sickness, (a) misused for ‘sleeping sick- 
ness ’ (Sleeping vbl, sb ) ; (b) Encephalitis lethargica. 
3. S. Poppies harmful Harvests yield Dryden. 

Comb.\ s.-head, a s. or lethai gic person. Hence 
Sleepily adv., -ness. 

Sleet (si ft), sb. ME. [prob. repr. OE. *sUt 
(: — % sllatj-), related to MLG. slSte, MHG. sldze 
(G. schlosse) hail.) Snow which has been par- 
tially thawed by falling through an atmosphere 
of a temperature a little above freezing-point, 
usu. accompanied by rain or snow. b. A storm 
or shower of sleet (rare) 1728. 
tranf. Shot Sharp s. of arrowie showers Milt. 

Sleet (sift), w. ME. [f. Sleet jA.) I. intr. 
ft. It sleets , sleet falls, b. To fall as, or like, 
*c66. 9. trans. To pour or cast like sleet 1786. 
Sleety (sl/ti), a. 1795. [f. Sleet sb. + 

-Y 1 . ] 1. Of storms, wind, etc. : Laden with, 
accompanied by, sleet, b. Sleet-like 1804. 9. 

Of weather or time: Characterized by the pres- 
ence or prevalence of sleet 1826. 

1. A cold s. wind 1884. b- The flakes were.. small 
and s. 1893. a. It was mid-winter; snowy, foggy, 
s., wet 1826, Hence Slee'tiness (rare). 

Sleeve (slfv), sb. [OE. slltfe, slyf y — 
NFris. sUv, sllv sleeve. J z. That part of a 
garment which covers the arm. In early use 
fieq. a separate article of dress which could be 
worn at will wkh any body-garment, b. A 
piece of armour for covering and protecting 
the arm. Obs. exc. Hist. 1465. 9. [After F. La 
Manche.] The English Channel. Obs . exc. as 
nonce'use. 1574. tb. A channel or strait -1655. 
+3. bliL A body 0/ troops placed on the flanks 
of an army, battalion, etc. ; a wing or flank 
-1604. 4. techn . A tube, or hollow shaft, fitting 

over or enclosing a rod, spindle, etc., and de- 
signed to protect or strengthen it, or to connect 
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one part with another. Also attrib. as s.-axle , 
•coupling, •nut. 1864. 

1. Short was his gowne, with sleues long* and wyde 
Chaucer. That Sleeue is mine, that hcele beare in 
his Hetme Shaks. Hippocrates 1 s., Hippocras a. 
Phrases. To have in or up one's s., to have in re- 
serve, at one's disposal, or ready for some need or 
emergency, t To hang on, upon (another's) s, t to de- 
pend or rely upon for support or assistance. To 
laugh or smile in one's s. 1 see Laugh v. x. To pin. . 
on, upon , or to one's s. : see Pin r\ a. 

Comb . : s. -board, a shaped board on which sleeves 
are ironed or pressed ; -button, a button for fastening 
a wristband or cuff; a a-link 1 -fish, a fish of the 
family Loligo; esp. the squid, L. vulgaris ; -link, 
two bars, buttons, or the like, linked together, for 
fastening a cuff or wristband; -valve, a valve in the 
form of a cylinder with sliding movement. 

Sleeve (slfv), v. 1440. [f. Sleeve jA.) i. 
trans. To provide with a sleeve or sleeves, ta. 
To provide (a body of troops) with a wing or 
wings -1613. fb. intr. To draw or line up on 
the flanks or wings -1635. 3. To fix or fasten 

on, to couple, by means of a sleeve or tube 
i8 7S* 

3. The motors are sleeved on the axles 1903. 

Sleeved (slfvd), ppl. a. 1500. [f. Sleeve 
v. or /A.) Fitted or provided with sleeves ; 
having sleeves of a certain kind, as long-, short-s. 
Sleeveless (si# vies), a. OE. [f. Sleeve 
sb. + -less. J z. Of a garment: Having no 
sleeves ; made without sleeves. 9 . +a. Of 
words, tales, answers, etc. : Futile, feeble ; 
giving no information or satisfaction ; irrele- 
vant, trifling -1700. b. Of errands ; Ending in, 
or leading to, nothing; having no adequate 
result or cause. Now rare. 1546. c .gen. Paltry, 
petty, frivolous ; vain or unprofitable. Obs . exc. 
arch, or dial. Z550. 

a. a. With no more hut No, a sleevleu reason,, .to 
be sent home frustrat and remediless Milt. b. Shea 
. had of purpose sent them forth on sleeuelesse Er- 
rands Dekker. C. The s. quarrel fixed oa him Scott. 

Sleezy, variant of Sleazy. 

Sleigh (sl^t). sb. Chiefly l/.S. and Canada. 
1703. [orig. U.S., ad. Du. site, contr. f. slede.] 
1. A sledge constructed or used as a vehicle for 
passengers, usually drawn by one or more 
horses. 3. A sledge or sled employed for the 
transport of goods over ice or snow 1748. b. 
Mil. A sledge or sled used for the transport ot 
artillery Z797. 

attrib. and Comb.*, a.-bell, one of a number of 
small bells attached to a s. or to the harness of a 
horse drawing it. Hence Sleigh v. intr. to travel or 
ride in a sleigh. 

Sleighing (s,l^-it]\ vbl. sb. 1775. [f. 

Sleigh sb. or r.) Riding in or driving a sleigh, 
esp. as a pastime ; also, the state of the ground 
when this is possible. 

When the s. arrives, it will be an affair of two days 
up and two days down 1780. 

Sleight (sbit), sb. [Early ME. sit}}, ad. 
ON. sldgti, f. sldg-r Sly a. Cf. Height.) z. 
Craft or cunning employed so as to deceive; 
deceitful, subtle, or wily dealing or policy ; 
artifice, strategy, trickery. Now rare or Obs. 

| 2. Prudence ; wisdom, knowledge, -late ME. 
3. Skill, skilfulness, cleverness, or dexterity in 
doing or making something, in handling a tool 
or weapon, etc. Now rare, late ME. 4. The 
precise art or method, the special knack or trick, 
of (doing) something. Now dial. ME. b. spec. 
Skill in jugglery or conjuring; sleight of hand 
1664. 5. Adroitness, activity, smartness, nim- 

bleness of mind, body, etc. late ME. 6. A 
cunning trick; an artifice, ruse, stratagem, or 
wile. Now rare. ME. b. A (eat of jugglery or 
legerdemain 1596. +c. A design or pattern. 

Spenser. 

1. Every interest did by right, or might, or a, get 
represented Emerson. 4. b. The juggler's a.. That 
wnh facility of motion cheats The eye 185a 5. A 

new a. of tongue to make fools clap Macaulay. 6. 
Unpractised in the sleights and artifices of controversy 
Franklin. Hence tSleight a. artful, crafty, wily; 
of juggling, etc., expert, deceptive. tSlei’gntful a. 
(rare) characterized by craft or artifice; crafty, cun- 
ning. tSlel'ghtness, craftiness, subtlety. 

Sleight of hand. Also sleight-of-hand, 
late ME. 1. Dexterity or skill in using the 
hand or hands for any purpose ; expertness in 
manipulation or manual action, b. In ref. to 
Jugglery, conjuring, or the like 1629. 9. With 

a and pi. A dexterous trick or feat ; a piece of 
nimble juggling or conjuring 1605. 
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Sleighty (slaiti), a. Now ran . late ME. 
[f. Sleight jA. +«y 1 .] 1. Possessed of or 

making use of sleight or craft, s. Crafty, 
subtle, late ME. Hence tSlei'ghtily adv , 

Slender (sle’ndai), a . ME. [prob. from 
AF.] L i. Not stout or fleshy ; slim, spare. 
(Freq. implying gracefulness of form.) b. De- 
noting absence of robustness. tAlso transf. of 
age, eto* 1 Tender, immature, s 500. 3. Of 

things : Small in diameter or width in propor- 
tion to length ; long and thin ; attenuated 1513. 
3. a. Slight or slim In size or structure 1444 
tb. Of vowels : Narrow, close 1755. 4* Of small 
extent, size, or capacity 1610. 

x. These yer s. gals will Dear half killin' to pet their 
own way I 185a. a. The s. line, nearly four miles long, 
which your army must make 1788. 3. CL A very s. 

book 1875. b* The s. a, or that heard in lane 1-828. 

II. +1. Moderate in power or strength ; lax 
-1657, a. a. Of arguments, etc. : Lacking in 
cogency; unconvincing 1533. b. Having but 
slight foundation 1562. 3. Slight, small, in- 
significant, trifling 1530. 4. Small or limited 

in amount, number, range, etc. Z564. b. Of 
sounds: Weak, lacking in fullness 1784. 

1 x. The 9. and negligent execution of the Forest 
Lawes 1598. a. a. The proofs were as s. as the 
crimes gross Fuller. b. Some claim (generally of 
the slenderest kmd) 1886. 3. But what a s. answer 

is this 1641. He has but 9. Paits 1687. a. ller s. 
earnings were the sole support of the family Lamb. 
b. It gave one little s. squeak Hawthorne. Hence 
Sle*nderize v. to perform or subject to ‘slimming' 
operations 1933. Sle*nder-ly adv., -ness. 

Slent, sb. Now dial. ME. [a. ON. *s/ent 9 
related to *slenta Sl.KNT v. (whence sense 2).] 
1. Slants. 1 1. ta.* S lants. 1 3a. -1612. 

Slent, v. Now dial. ME. [a. ON. +slenta 
to Slant, slope, slip. T z. intr. To slip, fall, or 
glide obliquely ; to strike or lie aslant, fa. To 
make sly hits or gibes -1579* 
t Sleuth, sb/ [OE. slawff, {. si Aw Si nw 
a. 4 th. In later use chiefly north, and Sc.) 
Sloth ; laziness -1629. 

t Sleuth, sb. * ME;, [a. ON. s/AO track, trail ] 
The track or trail of a person or animal ; a 
definite track or path -1470. 

Sleuth, sbA on g. l/.S. 1876. Short for next. 
Hence Sleuth v. trans. to track (a person); 
intr. to play the detective. 

Sleuth-hound (al/P^haund). orig, north. 
and Sc. late ME. [f. Slkuth jA.*I z. A 
species of bloodhound, formerly employed in 
Scotland. Hist, or arch. a. transf. A keen 
investigator ; a tracker ; l/.S. a detective 1856. 

Slew (sl«), sbjf Also slue, sleugh. 1708. 
[var. spellings of sloo, ME. sld\ see Slough 
sb. 1 ] z. N. Amer. A marshy or reedy pool, 
pond, small lake, backwater, or Inlet. 9. Coal- 
mining. A natural swamp in a coal seam 1883. 

Slew(sl/7),jA. a Also slue. i860. [1. Slew 
r.) The nr? of turning, or causing to turn, 
without change of place ; a turn, a twist ; the 
position to which a thing has been turned. 

Slew(sl»), v. Also slue. 1769. [orig. 
Naut.\ origin unkn.) 1. trans. To turn (a 
thing) round upon its own axis, or without 
shifting it from its place ; also loosely, to swing 
round, b .fig. To intoxicr.tc ; also in pa. pple., 
beaten, ( done ’ 1888. 9. intr. To turn about ; 

to swing round 1823. 

x. Slue the mast round z88a. A roller caught ua 
and slued the boat round 1884. a. The floe. .began 
to * slue * or revolve 1803. 

Slewed (sliJd), Ppl. a • slang. 1834. [f. 

prcc.) Intoxicated. 

Sley, variant of Slay, sb . 
fSlibber-sauce. 1573. [perh. f.Flem. slibber, 
slime, ooze. ] 1. A compound or concoction of 
a messy, repulsive, or nauseous character, used 
esp. for medicinal purposes -1656. 9. A pre- 

paiation of this kind used as a cosmetic -1633. 

Slice (slais), sbA ME. [ad. OF. esc lice 
(mod.F. iclisse) splinter, shiver, small piece (of 
wood, etc.), f. esclicer ; see SUCK t/.J L ft- 
A fragment, r splinter -1596. 9. A relatively 

thin, flat, broad piece cut from anything, late 
ME. 3. transf. A portion, share, piece, etc. 155a 

3. A tellow.„wbo hat spent a good s. of hit Ufa 
here r857. 

II. ti. A spatula used for stirring and mixing 
compounds -1686. 9. One or other of several 

flattish utensils (sometimes perforated) used for 
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various purposes in cookery, etc., as a fish-s. 
1459. 3. A form of fire-shovel ; also, an instru- 
ment for clearing the bars of a furnace when 
choked with clinkers 1465. 4. A flattish instru- 

ment, implement, etc., of various kinds 1483. 
5. Printing . a. An ink-knife 1683. b. The 
sliding bottom of a s.-galley 1683. 6. Ship- 

building. One of the tapered pieces of wood 
driven between the bilgeways, etc., in prepara- 
tion for launching a vessel 1791. 

attrib. and Comb . : a. -bar, a hooked poker for re- 
moving slag and cinders from the grate-bars of fur- 
naces; -galley, a galley having a movable false 
bottom or a 

Slice (sbis), sb* 1611. [f. Slice z/.] +i. 
A sharp cut, a slash. Cotgr. a. Golf, A slicing 
stroke 1886. 

Slice (sUis\ v. late ME. [ad. OF. esclicer 
(mod.F. /c lister) to reduce to splinters or pieces, 
ad. OHG. sltzan.] 1. trans. To cut into slices ; 
to cut into or through with a sharp instrument. 
9. To cut out or off in the form of a slice or 
slices ; to remove with a clean cut 1550. 8. 

intr. To cut cleanly or easily 1605. To use 
a slice or fire-shovel 1893. 4. trans. To make 

(a way) by slicing 187a. 5. Golf. To hit (the 

ball) a glancing blow so that it curves off to 
the right 1890. Hence Sliced ppl.a., Sli'cer. 

Slick (slik), sb. 1849. [f. Slick a . or v .] 

1. Carpentry. A wide-bitted paring chisel 1875. 

a. a. u.S . A smooth place or streak on the 
surface of water, usually caused by the presence 
of some oily or greasy substance 1849. b. 
Mining. A smooth parting or plane of division 
in strata 1883. 

Slick (silk), a. Now chiefly dial, and U.S. 
[ME. sllke, prob. repr. OE. % slice , related to 
sheian Slick v. Cf. Slickk a.] 1. Of skin, 

hair, etc. : Smooth, glossy, sleek. a. Of ani- 
mals, etc. : Sleek in hair or skin ; plump ; well- 
conditioned. Now rare 1440. 3. « SLICE K a. 3. 

1599. 4. Adroit, deft, quick, smait; skilful in 

action or execution 1818. b. Smartly or cleverly 
done 1838. 5. hirst-class, excellent i860. 

1 Bent browis, smotlie and slyke Chaucer. 3. S. 
flartery and she Are twin-horn sisters B. Jons 4. 
I ain't. ,t. at the gruelling of sick folks 1830. Hence 
Slick adv. smartly, easily, quickly, completely 1825. 

Slick (sIikL v. [OK -slician (in niislicod ) ; 
cf Slkek v. I 1. trans. To render smooth or 
glo s y ; to polish ; to smooth with a slicker. 

b. transf I o polish up, make elegant or fine 
M K. a. To make (the skin, hair, etc.) sleek or 
glossy, csp. by some special treatment ME. 

1 c. intr. with up. (U.S.) To make oneself or a place 
n« f»t and tidy; also fig. 184T. 

Sllckens (slrkens). U.S. 188a. [perh. f. 
slick (a. G. scklich) finely pounded ore. 1 The 
pulverized matter from a quartz-mill ; the fine 
soil of a hydraulic mill. 

Slickenslde (slrk’nsald). Also -sides. 
1768. [f. dial, s lie ken, van of Slick a. + Sihk 

sb. 1 ] 1. Min . A specular variety of galena 

found in Derbyshire, a. Geol. A polished (and 
occos. striated) surface on the wall of a mineral 
lode, or on a line of fracture in a rock-mass ; 
a smooth glistening surface produced by pres- 
sure and friction z8sa. 

Slicker (sli’koj). 1851. [f. Slick a. or v.] 
1. a. A tool used for scraping or smoothing 
leather, b. A tool used for smoothing the sur- 
faces of moulds in founding 1875. a. U.S. A 
waterproof coat 1884. 

Slicking (ali-kiij), vbl. sb. 1495. [f. Slick 
v.] 1. The action of making sleek or smooth. 

9. Mining. In pi. Narrow veins of ore 1843. 
Sli-ckstone. dial. ME. Also sleek-. 
[Slick t/.J A stone for smoothing. 

’Slid, int. Obs.txc.arch . 1598. Abbrev. of 
God's lid, used as a j>etty oath or exclam. 
Sli'dder, sb. dial. 1793. [Cf. Slidder a. 
and v .] A trench or hollow running down a 
slope ; a steep slope. 

t Sli’dder, a. [OE. iitdor, f. slid-, wk. grade 
of slldan Slide v.] z. Slippery -1578. a. In- 
clined to slip or tall (rare) -z 50a 8* Of » 

smooth or slippery nature -1686, So Sli*ddery 
a. [now dial.) slippery, uncertain, unstable. 
Slidder (ali'dai), v. Now dial. [OE. 
tlid(e\rian, frequent, f. r/W- (see prec.), J 1. 
intr. To slide, slip. a. trans. To make slippery 
or smooth, late ME. 
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s. With that he dragg'd the trembling Sire, Slid- 
d'ring through clotter'd Blood, and holy Mire Drydbn. 

Slide (sbid), sb. 1570. [f. Slide v .] L 1. 
The act or fact of sliding; an instance of 
this ; also, the manner in which a thing slides, 
b. Mus. A grace consisting of two notes dia- 
touically ascending or descending to a principal 
note ; also « Portamento 1818. a. An earth- 
slip, a landslip, an avalanche; a place on a 
hill-side, etc., where this has happened 1664. 

3. Mining, a. A fracture in a lode resulting in 
the dislocation or displacement of a portion of 
it ; a vein of clay, etc. , marking such dislocation 
1778. b. Matter dislodged by an earth-slip 1841. 

4. a. A kind of sledge 1685. b. A runner on 
which a gun is mounted 1830. 

1. My third Lieutenant broke his leg by a s. on the 
deck 1736. 4, b. Their guns, .were fixed on slides., 

to enable them to be fired over the bows Marry at. 

II. 1. A sliding part of some mechanism ; a 
part of an instrument or machine designed to 
be pulled in and out ; a device which slides or 
may be slid 1608. a. A kind of tongueless 
buckle or ring used as a fastener, clasp, or 
brooch ; a small perforated object sliding on a 
cord, etc. 1779. 3. a. A slip of glass, etc., on 

which an object Is mounted or placed to facili- 
tate its examination by a micioscope 1837. b. 
A picture prepared for use in a magic lantern 
or stereoscope 1846. c. Photogr. A flat case or 
receptacle within which plates are placed for the 
purpose of being inserted in a camera. Frcq. 
dark s. 1856. 4. Rowing. A sliding scat 1875. 

Ill, 1. A smooth surface, csp. of ire, for sliding 
on, or formed by being slid on ; a slippery place 
1687. a. a. An inclined plane for the transit of 
heavy goods, esp. timber. Chiefly Amer. 1832. 
b. Amer . A sloping channel constructed to 
facilitate the passage of logs flown stream ; a 
chute 1858. 3. A device of the nnliire of a bed, 

rail, groove, etc., on or in which a thing may 
slide 1846. 4. The track of an otter 1894. 

Slide (sloid), v. Pa. t. slid. Pa. pple. slid 
(slided, slidden). [OE. slidan, « early LG. 
sit den.) I. intr. 1. To pass from one place or 
I^oint to another with a smooth and continuous 
movement, esp. through the air or water or 
along a surface, b. To move in this manner 
while standing more or less erect upon a sur- 
face, esp. that of ice ME. a. Of streams, etc. : 
To glide, flow. Now rare, late ME. 3- Of 
reptiles, etc. : To glide, crawl. Now rare. ME. 
4. To move, go; to proceed unperceived, quietly, 
or stealthily ; to steal, creep, slink, or slip away, 
into, or out of a. place, etc. late ME. b. colloq. 
To make off. orig. U.S. 1859. 

1. Fishes which through the flood.. did softly slyde 
And <,wim away Spenser, b. I had been sliding in 
Christ-Church meadow Johnson, a. Where Thames 
and Isis heire By lowly JElon slides 1633. 4. Slouch- 

ing my hat, 1 slid out 01 doors 1760. 

II. 1. To pass away, pass by, so as to dis- 

appear, be forgotten or neglected, etc. Now 
rare. ME. b. With let (or allow). In later use 
freq., to let (something) take its own course, 
late ME. c. Of time : To pass, slip away, go 
by, imperceptibly or without being profitably 
employed, late ME. a. To pass easily or 
gradually into some condition, practice, etc. 
late ME. b. To pass by easy or gradual change 
or transformation into some other form or cha- 
racter 1500. 3. To move, pass, make way, etc., 

in an easy or unobtrusive manner, late ME. b. 
Mus. To pass fiom one note to another without 
any cessation of sound or distinction between 
the intervals 1864. c. Of the eye or sight : To 
pass quickly from one object to another 1756. 

1. Alnck, how good men, and the good turns they 
do s. out of memory Lamb. b. Therefore . let the 
world a. Shake, c. So sholdestow endure, and laten 
slyde The tjrme Chaucer, a. When an honourable 
man . .slides into some dishonourable action 1847. b. 
Ports answ'ring parts shall k into a whole Pope. 3. 
So desirous . .of sliding through life to the end of it 
unnoted 1748. 

III. x.To slip; to lose one’s foothold ME. 
b. Of the foot : To slip ME. a .fig. To lapse 
morally ; to commit some fault ; to err or go 
wrong OE. 

1. So aure, they walk on ice. and never s. Churchill. 
b. Thou hast enlarged mygoinge vndei me, and myne 
ankles haue not slyded Covekdalb a Sam. arxii. 37. 
a. I find myself a learner yet, Unskilful, weak, and 
apt to a. Cowfer. 

IV. trans. 1. To cause to move with a smooth, 
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gliding motion ; to push over a level surface 
1537. a. With in or into ; To introduce quietly 
or dexterously ; to slip (something) into one’s 
hand, etc. 1627. 3. To move over, traverse* 

descend, etc., in a sliding manner z6si. 

s. fin. Madly sliding his splendid aimy, like a 
weaver's shuttle from his right hand to his left Kino- 
lake. a. He was.. to a the Letter into her Hand, 
hut let no Body see Stbri.e. Hence Sli'dden ppl a. 
that has slipped or slid down. 

Slide-, the vbl. stem or the sb. in combs, 
(sometimes not hyphened) : a. With names of 
apparatus, implements, parts of machines, etc., 
characterised by a sliding action, as s.-bar, - bolt , 
-car, -lathe, etc. 1763. b. Denoting something 
along which objects may slide or be slid, as 
s. -ladder, -way 1793. c - Misc., as s.-c caterer ; 
s.-movement , -principle ; etc. 1846. 
t Slide-groat. 1552. [f. Slide v. + Groat.] 
Shove-groat, shovelboard -1635. 

Slider (shi'dai). 1530. [f. Slide v. + 
-er 1 ] 1. One who slides, b. U.S. The red- 

belliea terrapin 1883. a. A beam or plank on 
which something heavy may be slid ; also dial., 
a sledge 1582. 3. A thing or part which slides 

or may be slid ; esp. a sliding pint or device in 
some mechanical apparatus 1681. 

Sli*de-rest Also slide rest. 1839. [f. 

Slide v.] An appliance for holding tools In 
turning, enabling the tools to be variously held 
in relation to the material worked on. 

Sli'de-rule. 1663. [f. Slide v.] A sliding 
rule. 

Sli-de-valve. Also slide valve. 1802. 

[f. Slide r.] A valve having a sliding p’ate 
for opening and closing an orifice; spec, one 
which does this alternately and regulaily. 

Sliding (slai-diq), vbl. sb. ME. [ f. Slide 

r. ] 1. The action of Slide v. a. aftrib., as 

s. -place \ s. contact, motion, principle 1611. 

Sliding (si 3rd ir j),pp/.a. OE. [f. Slide *>.] 

I. 1 .fig. That slides or slips away; transitory; 
unstable, inconstant ; passing. 9. Slippery ME, 
3. That moves by sliding or slipping ; flowing, 
gliding, etc. late ME. b. Accompanied by a 
sliding movement 1796. 4. Of language or 

music : Flowing easily Z627. 

*. The Seasons of the s. Year Drydfn. 3. Safely* 
slips away the slyding shippe 1563. Seuetall s. rills 
H. Jons ^ b. Craigengelt. .made a s. bow to tha 
Marquis Scott. 

II. In special uses. 1. Of a knot: Made so 
as to slip along a cord ; running 1591. a. Desig- 
nating parts of apparatus or machinery which 
slide, or are characterized by some sliding 
device, as s.-bar, -collar, - joint , etc. 1778. b. 
Designating doors, lids, panels, etc., which 
are opened or shut by sliding 1715. 3- Naut ., 

etc. a. 5 . keel, an extra deep keel which slides 
vertically through the bottom of a vessel. Also 
attrib. 1797. b. S. seat, a seat in an outrigger 
which moves backwards and forwards with the 
action of the rower 1874. 4. S. rule, a mathe- 

matical gauging or measuring instrument con- 
sisting of two graduated parts, one of which 
slides upon the other, and so arranged that 
when brought into proper juxtaposition the re- 
quired result may be obtained by inspection 
1663. 5. S. scale : a. A sliding rule 1706. b. 

A scale or standard (of payments, etc.) which 
rises or falls in proportion to, or conversely to, 
the rise or fall of some other standard 1843. 

’Slife (staif), int. Obs.exc. arch. 1634. Ab- 
brev.of God's life, used as a petty oath or exclatn. 
Slight, obs. f. Sleight. 

Slight (slait), sb. 1549. [f. Slight a. and 
v.] t». A very small amount or weight ; a trifle 

-1678. 2. Display of contemptuous indifference 
or disregard ; small respect for one Z701. 3, 

An instance of slighting or being slighted Z7I9. 

Slight (slait), a» and adv . [ME. (01 ig. 
north.) slight, sleght, ad. OScand. *sleht- (ON, 
sl/ttr).] A. adj. 1. Smooth, glossy, sleek. Obs. 
exc. dial. a. Of a small and slender form or 
build, late ME. 3. Of light, thin, or poor tex- 
ture or material ; rather unsubstantial, late ME. 
b. Lacking in solid or substantial qualities 1585. 
+4. Of persons: Of little worth or account; 
mean, low; humble in position -1700. 6 

Small in amount, quantity, degree, etc. 1530, 
b. Unimportant, trifling 1548. c. Wanting in 
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SLIGHT 

fullness or heartiness x66o. <L Performed with 
little exertion 1667. 

a. E'en the a. hare-bell raised its head Scott. 3. 
For which price, but very a. work hath been furnished 
■663. b. A good but rather a. story 1886. 5. Sleighte 
feares make women shrike z6ox. b. Are we furious 
upon every sleight occasion T 1656. d. He . . in con- 
tempt, At one a. bound high overleap'd all bound Of 
Hilior highest Wall Milt. 

B. adv. f 1. Poorly; slightly; contemptuously 
•>17x6. a. Slimly, slenderly x 667. fa. Slightly ; 
to a small extent -X746. 

s. Think not so a. of glory Milt- t At made 
people 180a 3. Come nearer, part not hence so s. 
inform'd Milt. Hence Sli'ghtneas. 

Slight (slait), v. ME. [f. Slight a. In 
sense a ad. Du. slechten , or G. schlichten to 
leveL] f 1. tram. To make smooth or level 
-x6aa fa. To level with the ground -1698. 
g. To treat with indifference or disrespect ; to 
disregard, disdain, ignore 1597. •(•b. To throw 

contemptuously. Shaks. +4. To gloss or pass 
aver carelessly or with indifference -1824. 

Christ our Lord. .slighted and dismantled 
that mighty Garrison 1676. 3. Ha delighted in the 

conversation of men of science, . . but the men of let- 
ters he slighted Kherson, t To s. off to put off 
disdainfully. Hence Slighted ///. Slighter, 
f 'Slight, ini. 1598. Abbrev. of God's light , 
used as a petty oath or exclam. -1668. 
fSli'ghten, v. 1605. [f. Slight a. or v.] 
■■ Slight v . 3. -1646. 

Slighting, ppl. a . 163a. [f. Slight v. + 
-ing*.] x. Conveying or implying a slight; 
of a contemptuous or disdainful character, a. 
Acting contemptuously or disdainfully 1684. 
Hence Sli’ghtingly adv. 

Slightly (slai-tli), adv. 1521. [f. Slight 
a. +-LY a .J In various senses corresp. to those 
of the adj. ; unsubstantially ; carelessly, lightly ; 
feasily ; fslightingly ; to a slight degree (1592). 

Slighty (slai*ti), a. Obs. exc. dial. 1619. 
ff. Slight a. + -Y 1 .1 f x. Superficial -1671. 

Tb. Of persons : Negligent, careless -i66x. fa. 
Slighting ; light -1674. 8- Slight, trivial ; also, 

unsubstantial, slender, weak. Now dial . 1669. 
+SUk(e, a. north. ME. [a. ON. slik-r, for 
earlier *swa-Ukr ‘ so like * ; see SUCH a.] Such. 
Slily, variant of Slyly. 

Slim (slim), a. 1657. [a. Du. or LG., - 
MHG. slim , slimm - (G. schlimm), OHG. +slimb 
crooked, perverse, bad, mean, etc.] I. Slender, 
(gracefully) thin. b. Small, slight ; of little sub- 
stance ; poor 1677. c. Meagre, scanty, sparse 
X852. a. Of persons, their actions, etc. : Sly, 
cunning, crafty, wily, artful 1674. 

s. A t. young Girl of. . Seventeen Steels, b. The 
Chances of your getting this [letter] are s. 186a. c. 
A very s. audience, not more than a dozen 185a. 
a. The issue of the proclamation by the Boers .is 
regarded.. as a 'slim' (crafty) more on the enemy's 
part 1899. Hence Slim v. tram, to makes.* sec also 
Slimming. Sli'm-ly adv.. -ness. 

Slime (slaim), sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. slim. 
The stem is prob. related to L. hmus.] 1. Soft 
glutinous mud ; alluvial ooze ; viscous matter 
deposited or collected on stones, etc. b. Ap- 
plied to bitumen 1530. a. A viscous substance 
or fluid of animal or vegetable origin ; mucus, 
semen, etc. ME. b. Applied to star-jelly (see 

J ELLY sb. 2 b.) 1471. 3 - fig* Applied to the 

uman body, mankind, etc., or anything dis- 
gusting or repulsive ME. 4. Mining. Finely 
crushed metallic ore in the form of mud 1758. 

x. The teeming Tide.. Makes green the Soil with 
S., and black prolific Sands Dryden. fig. Lerne, 
thou erth & sly me, to humble the 1504. b. Coverjdale 
Gen. xi. 3. Comb. \ B.-eel, Myxine glut i ho so, which 
resembles the lamprey. 

Slime (sloim), v. 1628. [f. Si.ime sb.] 1. 

trans. To smear or cover with slime, a. a. To 
make (one’s way) in a slimy fashion, b. intr. 
To crawl slimily ; to become slimy. 1842. 
Slime(-)plt. 1530. I. In or after Biblical 
use : A pit or hole yielding asphalt or bitumen, 
a. techn. A pit or reservoir in which metallic 
slimes are collected 1778. 

Slimming (sli*miij), gerund and vbl.sb. [f. 
SLIM 0.] The practice of using special means 
Such as dieting and exercises to reduce one's 
figure ; often attrib . j 

Slimsy (sli-mzi, -si), a. U.S. 1845. [app. 
f. Slim 0.] Flimsy, frail. 
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Slimy (slai'mi), a . late ME. [£. Slime sb. 

+ -Y 1 .] x. Of the nature or consistency of 
slime; viscous, b. techn. Of ore: In the form 
of slime 1778. a. Characterized by the presence 
of slime; covered with slime, late ME. 3. 
transf. and fig. Morally defiled or objectionable ; 
vile, disgusting 1575. 

1. b. Moving tne a. Tin to and fro with a light hand 
1778. a. A pit of standing water . . greene, slimie, and 
stinking 1613. Yea, a. things did crawl with legs 
Upon the s. sea Coleridge. Hence Sli'mily adv. 
Sli'miness. 

SUng (slit)), sb.l ME. [app. of LG. or 
Scand. origin.] An implement or weapon for 
hurling stones, etc. by hand with great force or 
to a distance, consisting of a strap attached to 
two cords or strings, or to a stick or staff; the 
impulse is given by rapid whirling of the sling 
before discharging it. Also locally, a boy's 
catapult b. A ballista. Now Hist . 1535. 

Dauid orthrewe hym Rone with his stone and his 
slyng 1450. fig. The Slings and Arrowcs of out- 
ragious Fortune Shaks. 

Comb. : s.-stone, a stone or pebble used as a missile 
to be cast by a s. 

Sling (alii)), sb* ME. [perh. nit. the same 
word as prec. Immediate source unkn.) z. A 
device for securing or grasping bulky or heavy 
articles while being hoisted or lowered, usually 
a belt, rope, or chain formed into a loop and 
fitted with hooks and tackle ; a loop of this kind 
by which heavy articles are lifted, carried, or 
suspended. a. Naut . The middle part of a 
yard 1670. a. A leather strap attached to a 
rifle, etc., enabling it to be carried slung over 
the shoulder, or on the arm 1711, b. A strap, 
band, wire, etc., forming a kind of loop by 
which something is suspended or hung 1771. 
c. A piece of cloth or other material, formed 
into a loop and suspended from the neck so as 
to support an injured limb 1720. 

1. Shot s., a sling for carrying heavy shot or shell 
1876. a. Sling*, that part of a yard encircled by 
the s.-hoop, which suspends it from the mast, or by 
which it is hoisted and lowered 1846. 3. C. He came 
. . with his arm in a s. i860. 

Comb. : 8. -cart Mil., a two-wheeled cart to which 
a cannon is sluna in order to be transported * -dog, 
an iron hook with an 1 
rope may be passed j 


i an eye at one end, through which 
‘nch suspends 


hoop, a rini whiL . 
the yard from the mast and oy which it is hoisted or 


lowered. 

Sling (sli^), sb . 3 1530. [f. Sling v. 1 ! i. 
The act of slinging, throwing, etc. ; a cast, fling, 
or throw. a. slang. A drink or draught; a 
' pull ' (rare) 1788. 

tSling, sb.* 2566. A serpentine or cnlverin 

-1736. 

Sling (slit)), sb . 5 1807. [Of obscure origin.] 
1. An American drink composed of brandy, rum, 
etc., and water, sweetened and flavoured. (Cf. 
Gin-sling.) a. The juice of the sugar-cane, 
as obtained in the manufacture of sugar 1826. 

Sling (slii]), Pa. t. and pa. pple. slung 
(slorj). ME. [prob, ad. ON. slyngva. J X. trans. 
1. To strike, to bring or knock down, by means 
of a sling (rare), b. To throw or cast (stones, 
etc.) by means of a sling ME. c. absol . To cast 
or discharge missiles by means of a sling ; to use 
a sling X440. a. To throw, cast, hurl, or fling 
(a person or thing) in some direction or to 
some point. Now chiefly dial, or colloq. ME. 
b. Of sheep : To cast (a lamb) 1750. c. absol . 
To strike or launch out in boxing 18x2. 3. In 

colloq. or slang uses, e.g. to hand round, dis- 
tribute, dispense ; to use or relate to a person, 
late ME. 

x. b. All these coMe s. stones at an hcere breadth, 
and not faile Bible (Geneva) Judges xx. 16. a Brass 
Pieces that slung their Shot an incredible way 1698. 
3. To s. ink , to write articles, etc. To s. one’s kook, 
to make off, clear out ; to pick pockets. 

II. intr. 1. To move with some force or speed ; 
to fly as if thrown by a sling ; to fling oneself 
ME. a. To advance, walk, etc., with long or 
swinging strides. Chiefly Se. or north, and 
Austral. 1808. 

Sling (slin), v* 152a. [f. Sung sb*] 1. 
trans. To place in, 01 secure with, a sling or 
slings for hoisting or lowering ; to raise up or 
let down by means of a sling or slings. a. 
Naut. To pass chains or lashings round (a sail 
or yard) tq secure It to the mast 1626. 8- To 

hang or suspend, to fix or fasten (something) 
about the person in a sling or In a loose man- 


slip . 

ner so as to be carried easily 1688. 4. To hang 
up or suspend, esp. from one point to another § 
to put up (a hammock) 1697. 

s. The horses were slung down into tho stalls 1833. 

3. The lance is slung on the left arm 1833. 4. To 1. 

the monkey, a game played by sailors. 

Sling, vfi U.S. 1836. [f. Sling sb . 5 x.] 
intr. To drink or take sling, 

Sling-, stem of Sling used in combs., 
as e.-shot U.S,, a catapult; -trot, a loose 
swinging trot or pace. 

Sii*nger« late ME. One who slings, esp. a 
soldier armed with a sling. Now rare, 
Sli*ng(s)man. 1579. [Sling - prec. 
Slink (sliijk), sb. 1607. [Related to Slink 
».] I. An abortive or premature calf or other 
animal. Chiefly dial. b. The skin or flesh of 
a premature calf or other animal 1741. IX. x. 
A sneaking, shirking, cowardly fellow ; a skulk. 
dial, or colloq. 1824. a. A slinking, sneaking, 
or stealthy pace or tread 1853. 

a. Those who went fo> th with the dog's trot might 
return with the cat’* s. 1896. 

Slink (sliijk), 0. dial, 1673. [Cf. Slink 
sb. and v.] Lank, lean, poor, ill-conditioned. 
Slink (sliqk), v . Pa. t. and pa. pple. slunk 
(sl/>gk) ; fslank ; fslinked,. J OE. slincan to 
creep, crawl (of reptiles), — LG. slinken, G. 
schlinken .J 1. intr. Of persons or animals : To 
move or walk in a quiet, stealthy, or sneaking 
manner. late ME. a. trans. Of animals, esp, 
cows : To bring forth (young) prematurely or 
abortively 1640. (Cf. Sling v . 1 ab.) 

t. The wily Fox.. slinks behind And slily creeps 
thro' the same beaten Track 1735. There were some 
few who slank obliquely from them as they passed 
Landor. fig \ Seeing the sun quietly s. behind a moss 
of black clouds 1806. transf. Lady Castlemayne, 
who he believes haw lately slunk a great belly away 
Pkpys. Sli'Xlky a., gracefully slender and flowing 

Slip (slip), sbA [OE. slipa, slype , of unkn. 
origin.] Ti. A soft semi-liquid mass. OE. only. 

a. Curdled milk. Now U.S. late ME. 3. techn. 
A semi-liquid material, made of finely-ground 
clay or flint, etc., mixed with water to about 
the consistency of cream, and used for making, 
cementing, coating, or decorating pottery, 
etc. ; also, clay suitable for making this 1640. 

Comb. : a. -cheese, soft cheese made without press- 
ing out the whey ; -coat, a soft cream cheese ; chiefly 
iu s.-coat cheese. 

Slip (slip), sb.* 1440. [app. a. MDu. or 
MLG. slippe cut, strip, lappet, skirt.] I. 1. 
A twig, sprig, or small shoot taken from a 
plant, tree, etc., for the purpose of grafting or 
planting ; a scion, cutting 1495. b. A scion or 
descendant 1588. a. A young person of either 
sex, esp. one of small or slender build 1582. 

b. A thin or slender person 1703. 3. A sole of 

intermediate size 1881. 

X. The Lab'rer cuts Youug Slips, and in the Soil se- 
curely puts Drydkn. b. He talk'd of bastard slips, 
ami cuiscd bis bod Cpabbe. a. Shuiey Doghcrty was 
s good-looking s. 1641. There was bis wife, and the 
*. of a girl 1861. b. My Lady Shapely bos by that 
thin S. eight Children Steele. 

II. tx. The edge, skirt, or flap of a robe or 
garment *1648. a. A spoon-handle having the 
top cut off obliquely ; a spoon with a handle or 
stem of this form. Now Htst. 1530. 3. A long 

and relatively thin and narrow piece or strip of 
some material 1555. 4. A strip, a narrow piece 

or stretch, of land, ground, etc. 1591. 5. An 

example or specimen of something having an 
elongated or slender lorra 1730. 6. A window, 

apartment, passage, etc., of an elongated form 
1730. b. U.S, A narrow, doorlcss church -pew 
1828. c. pi. The sides of the gallery in a 
theatre 1805. 7. A (narrow) piece of paper or 

parchment 1687, +t>. A newspaper (or part of 

one) printed in the form of a long slip of paper 
-1727. c. Typog. A proof pulled on a long slip 
of paper, tor revision before the type is made up 
into pages x8x8. 8. A certain quantity of yarn, 

etc. Now dial. 1647. 
jl A neat sanded *. of a coffee-room ilsj. 

Slip (slip), sb . 5 1467. [f. (or related to) 

Slip v.»] 1 . 1. An artificial slope of stone, eta, 
built or made beside a navigable water to serve 
as a landing-place, b. Shipbuilding . An Inclined 
plane, sloping gradually down to the water, on 
wnich ships or other vessels are built or repaired 
1769; c* A contrivance (patented in 1818) for 
hauling vessels out of tne water in order to 
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repair them 1830. a. local, A narrow roadway 
or passage 1739. 

x. b. The largest of the available building slips is 
being prepared for the reception of the new vessel 
1894. 

II. 1. A leash for a dog. etc., so contrived 

that the animal can readily be released ; esp. 
one used fora couple of greyhound* in coursing, 
by which they can be let go simultaneously 
1578. b. Bookbinding . A cord used in fastening 
the back of a book 2873. a. a, A child’s pina- 
fore or frock (cf. gym-slip) 1690. b. An article 
of women’s attire, formerly an outer garment, 
now worn under a gown of lace or other thin 
material. Also transf., an infant's garment of 
this nature. 1761. c. A pillow-case 1800. d. 
Upholstery. A slot-hem in which a win; or the 
like may be inserted 1891. 3. pi. The sidings 

of a theatrical stage, from which the scenery is 
slipped on, and where the actors stand before 
entering 1812. 4. A cylindrical iron case, in 

which wood for making gunpowder is charred 
1876. 

a. e. pi. In full bathing slips : bathing-drawers. 

III. x. To give (a person) the s. : To evade 

or escape from (him) ; to elude, steal off. or 
slip away from unperceived 1567. fb. With 
punning allusion to Slip sb. 4 -1613. fc. An act 
of evading or escaping J rare) -1669. o. An act of 
slipping, sliding, or falling down 1596. b. Naut. 
The difference between the pitch of a propelling 
screw, and the actual advance of the vessel 
which it drives 1844. 3- An error in conduct, 

procedure, argument, etc. 1579. b. A slight 
unintentional error orblundei in writing, speak- 
ing, etc. 1620. 4. a. Geol. A slight fault or 

dislocation caused by the sinking ol one section 
of the strata 1789. b. * Landslip 1838. 5. 
Cricket. A fielder who stands to the right of the 
wicket-keeper at a short distance behind the 
wicket; called esp. short or first s. todistinguish 
him from long or second s. 1833. b. The ground 
or position occupied or guarded by these play- 
ers 1833. 

1. b. You have given me a ninepence here, and 111 
ivc you 1 he s. for "t 1613. By.. some S. of my 
\>or .1 fell down Dk For. Pror>. There *s m.my a s. 
between the cup and the lip. e. The loss of distance 
travelled by aircrafL arising from the nature of the 
medium in which its propeller revolves 1897. d . Electr. 
The ratio of the difference between the operating and 
synchronous speed of an induction motor. 3. b. Phr. 
A s of the tongue, pen, etc. 
fSlip, sb* 1593. [perh. a special use of 
prec.J A counterfeit coin -1634. 

Phr. To nail up for a s., with reference to the ex- 
posure of spurious coin. 

Slip (slip), v.l ME. [prob. ad. MLG. 
slippen. The stem slip- appears in OK. in the 
ad), slipor ; see Slipper a.) *Intr. senses. I. 1. 
To escape, get away, make off (rare), a. To 
pass or go lightly or quietly; to move quickly 
and softly, without attracting notice : to glide or 
steal Used with various ad vs. and preps, late 
ME. 3. a. To enter gradually or inadvertently 
into a theme, digression, opinion, etc. 1641. b. 
To pass into a certain state 1864. 4. To pass 

out of, escape from , the mind, memory, etc. 
Also without const M E. 5. To break or escape 
from a person, the tongue, lips, etc. late ME. 
b. To leak out 1848. 6. Of time: To go by 

quickly or imperceptibly ; to pass unmarked ; 
to run. Chiefly with advs., as along , away, by. 
1564. 7. a. To pass over (a subject or matter) 
without adequate attention or nonce ; to neglect, 
overlook 1577. b. To progress or travel across, 
down , over, a stretch of ground, etc., quickly 
1864. 

a. When slipping from thy Mothers eye thou went’st 
Alone inio the Temple Milt. If the voters are spa. 
thetic and let a bad man s. in Brycr. fig. Her 
memory.. Went slipping back upon the golden days 
Tennyson. 4. The experiments.. were quite slint 
eat of my memory tfiyfi. 5. The reply . .slipp’d, .glibly 
from my Tongue 177^ & As time was slipping by, 

. . be felt that be must act Dickens. 

H. 1. Of the foot t To slide ; to lose its hold 
ME. b. m Slide v. III. 1. 2530. c. To fall 
into mistake, fault, or error ; to err, +to sin. 
Also with into (error, eta). MEL d. U.S. With 
up % To fail i to make a mistake 1856. a. To 
move out of place with an easy sliding motion ; 
to fail to hold or stick; to slide, late ME. b. 
To enter or fall into by slipping or losing hold 
1679. 8* To gtydb or pass easily out of (or 


1 from) one's hand or grasp, through (or between) 
one's fingers , etc., so as to escape or be lost, 
late ME. 4. To allow oneself to drop or fall 
with an easy, gliding motion ; to slide down 
1470. b. fig. ( colloq .) usu. in pres. pple. To 
be failing in strength, etc. ; to* go downhill*. 
5. Of rivers, etc. : To run smoothly or gently ; 
to flow, glide ; to pass into the sea 1570. 6. a. 

To get out of ox into a garment, etc., in an easy 
or hurried manner 1500, b. To slide in or into 
a socket, etc. 1815. 7. To move easily and 

smoothly 1 68a b. To admit of being taken of, 
or put on, by a slipping process 1069. c. Of 
bark : To peel off 1788. 

x. Better the foot s. then the tongue trip i6xr. c. 

I Great Masters. Sometimes unawares 1638. a. My 
axe slipped out of my hand, and slid, .away from me 
I Tyndall. To s. off the hooks : see Hook sb. 3. Hold 
her fast, She'll s. thorow your fingers like an Eel else 
1622. 4. To s. by the board, to slip down by the ship's 
side *867. 5. Where the grown-up river slips Into the 

sea Stkvrnson. 6. a. He's slipping into a clean 
shirt 1893. 7. b. I am grown somewhat fatter, . .and 

my leathern coat slips not on so soon as it was wont 
Sco 1 r. 

* * Trans, senses. III. 1. To cause to move 
with a sliding motion ; to draw or pull in this 
manner 15x3. a. a. To snip or take off (a 
garment, etc.) ; to cast (the skin, etc.). Occas. 
with advs., as down, off. 1535. b. To put on 
(an article of apparel) hastily or carelessly 1590. 
3. To withdraw (one’s head or neck) out of or 
from a collar, etc. 1583. 4. To insert or intro- 

duce gently or surreptitiously. Const in, into. 
x688. b. Cards . To palm (a card) 1807. c. To 
give quietly or slyly 1841. 5- To cause to slip 

or lose hold ; esp. to undo (a knot) in this way 
1606. b. To dislocate (a joint) 1727. c. To 
suffer an accidental slipping or sliding of (one’s 
foot) 1769. 

x. A Cinnamon-Tree., bears none but its Bark, which 
Slips itself off every Year 1707. a. a. The snake slips 
off bis skinna Dkkkkr. D. S. on your slippers and 
trip down the btairs 1660. 3. Kick III , iv. iv. txa. 

4- tie had tried to s. a powder into her drink 1713. K. 
'l'he bonds of heauen are slipt, dissolu’d, and looscl 
Shaks. b. My horse. 1 fear, has slipped his shoulder 
1842. C. He slipped his foot and fell 1874. 

IV. 1. fa. To waste or lose (time) -1687. b. 
To allow (an occasion, opportunity, etc.) to 
slip or pass by ; to neglect or fail to take ad- 
vantage of 1592. tc. To fail in keeping (a pre- 
scribed time) -1707. a. To pass over, omit in 
speaking; to avoid mention or consideration of 
1605. b * To neglect ; to omit or fail to prose- 
cute, perform, etc. ; to skip, to miss 1592. 

1. b. S. not thine oportunity Marlows, c. Mach. 
11. tii. 52. a. I do slippe No action of my life, thus, 
but I quote it Jonson. b. To s. a lecture or so 1871. 

V. 1. To elude or evade, esp. in a stealthy 

manner ; to escape from ; to give the slip to 
15x3. b. To get in front of; to outdistance 
1856. a. To disengage oneself or get loose 
from (a collar, halter, etc.) 1579. 8* To escape 

from (one's memory) ; to elude (one’s notice, 
knowledge, etc.) 1652. 4. To pass or escape 

inadvertently from (the pen, tongue, etc.) 1751. 

x. He see? ma| ‘tis too late to s. him 1702. a. Ras- 
cality has slipped its muzrle Caki.yls. 3. Reasons., 
which have slipt my memory 165a. 

VL x. To allow to escape (from one's hand, 
etc.) ; to loosen one's hold or grasp of, let go 
: 1586. b. To allow to occur ; to utter inadver- 
| tcntly. Also with out . 1591. +c. To s. one’s breath 
or wind , to expire, die. colloq. or diaL 28x9. 
d. Knitting . To pass (a stitch) from one needle 
to the other without knitting it x88o. e. To 
detach (the end carriage or coach) from an ex- 
press or non-stopping train while running, in 
order to allow passengers to get out at a certain 
station 1866. a. To release (a greyhound, etc., 
or a hawk) from a leash or slip 2596. 3. Naut . 
To allow (an anchor-cable, etc.) to run out, 
freq. with a buoy attached, when quitting an 
anchorage in haste ; to drop or disengage (an 
anchor) in this way. Also absol. 1681. b. To 
j. one's cable , to die 2751. 4. Of animals 1 To 

miscarry with ; to drop prematurely 2665. 

x. b. They, .mortified us.. by slipping out an oath 
Goldsm. a When they grow ripe for marriage They 
must be slipt like Hawlces xfiar. 3. absol. Vessels 
are obliged to s. and run for their lives on the first sign 
of a gale 184a 4. The cheese may swell, or the cows 
may a. their calf Gxo. Eliot. 

Slip (slip), p. 8 1498. [a. MFlem. or MLG. 
slippen to cut, incise, cleave, etc.] +1. trans. 


To cut (a spoon-handle) obliquely at the end 
-1549* a. To part (a slip or cutting) from a 
stock, stalk, or branch, esp. for propagation ; 
to divide (a plant, root, etc.) into slips 1530. 

s. ii spones of sylver slipped at the endes 1538. a 
absol. I would I were a Gardiner, and had skill To 
digge and rake, and plant, and sowe, and slippe 16x4. 

Slip-, the stem of Slip vA in comb., as 

a. -buoy, a buoy attached to a cable when slip- 
ping an anchor; -carriage, -coach, a railway 
carriage detached at a station from a moving 
train ; -noose, a noose which tightens ana 
slackens by means of a slip-knot ; -rail A ustral. 
a fence-rail, forming one of a set which can be 
slipped out so as to leave an opening ; chief) v 
pi. ; -stitch, one slipped over the following stitch 
without being knitted, a. In comb, with advs., 
as s.-on, something that may be slipped on 
readily, esp. a great-coat or overall ; so -over. 

Siipe (slaip), sb. Sc. and north. 147a 
[app. a. LG. stipe, related to LG. sit pen to 
whet, and sltpen to diag.] A sledge or drag. 

b. Mining, pi. Sledge-runners, upon which s 
skip is dragged from the working breast to the 
tramway i860. 

Slip-knot (sli*p,npt). Also slip knot. 
1659. [f. Slip v .*1 a. A knot which may readily 
be slipped or untied, b. A knot so constructed 
as to slip along the cord or line round which it 
is made ; a running knot ; also, a noose. 

Slippage (sli-pedg). 1850. [f. Slipd.i + 
-age.] a. The act of slipping or subsiding, 
b. Amount or extent of slip. 

Slipped (slipt), ppl. a. 1610. [Slip 
Her. Represented as torn from the stem. 

Slipper (sli*paj), sb. 1478. [i. Slip r. 1 + 
-fiR l . J 1 . 2. Alight and sometimes heelless cover- 
ing for the foot, capable of being easily bhpped 
on, and worn chiefly indoors. b. transf The 
Up or labellum of an orchid 1902. a. a. A form 
of skid used to retard the speed of a vehicle in 
descending a hill 1827. b. A device for convey- 
ing electricity from a conductor rail to a tram or 
train 1900. EL Coursing. The person appointed 
to slip the hounds at the proper moment 1825. 

I. x. If *iw€t« a kybe T would put me to my s. 
Shaks. A a. of his ot red velvet, with a very low heel 
1756. Hunt the s . : see Hunt v. Comb. ; a. ani- 
malcule, a common infusorian of the sen us Pares- 
rttecium ; -bath, a partially covered hath shaped 
somewhat like a s. j s. -brake, -drag, = sense I. 2 ai 
■. limpet, a limpet of the family Acnmidse ; a. shell, 
a shell of the genus Crepidula j slipperwort, the 
calceolaria or campanula. 

Slipper (sli-pox), a. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
slipor, related to Slip x/.] — Slippery a. 

As on a a grounds, oft man doth fall or slide 15x0. 
A a., and subtle knaue, a finder of occasion Shaks. 

Slippered (slrpwd), ppl. a. 1600. [C 
Slipper j£.] 2. Wearing or shod with slippers, 
a. Characterized by the wearing of slippers 1817, 
3. Retarded by means of a slipper-brake 1905, 

x. The leane and slipper'd I’antaloone Shaks. a 
He leaned back. .enjoying s. ease 1856. 

Slippery (slipori), a. 1535. [Alteration 
of Supper a., perh. after LG. slipperig. 1 i, 
Having a smooth, polished, or slimy surface, 
which renders foothold insecure. 2. Of a soft 
oily or greasy consistency; having a smooth 
surface, so as to slip or slide easily ; slipping 
readily from any hold or grasp 1551. b. Of 
persons ; Difficult to catch or hold 1573. 3. 

Of condidons, affairs, etc. : Unstable, uncertain, 
insecure ; that cannot be relied upon as lasting 
or assured 25^8, 4. Of persons : Not to be de- 

pended on ; shifty, deceitful 2555. b. Of ac- 
tions, etc. : Characterized by shiftiness, deceit- 
fulness, or want of sincerity 1579. 5. 1 Jcentlous, 
unchaste ; of doubtful morality. Obs. or arch, 
2586. 6. Liable or prone to slip ; readily giving 
way. Also of the memory, forgetful. 2548. 

x. The rocks were steep and s. 1871. a. The chiefeat 
that is marked in the Ele is that it is slipnerie 1567. 
S. elm, the N. Amer. red elm, Ulmus fuwa. or the 
inner hark of tbit, wed medicinally 1 also, a Californian 
shrub, Frtmontia Califomica , with similar bark. b. 
The slipp’ry God will try to loose his bold Dkydsn. 
3. 0 slipp’ry State Of Human pleasures 1704. 4. The 
s. politicians in the capital Proud*, b. He exercised 
a s. perseverance and a vindictive resolution Track* 
say. 5. He shell cause hir . .to become slipper!# ft 
lascivious 1586. Hence Sli'pperlly esdo. SU'pperfe 

“§Sppy (sli’pi), a* 1548, dial, or colloq. 
[f. Sup v. 1 k -y l .J i. * Slippery a., ip various 
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SLIPSHOD 

lenses, a. Of persons: Nimble, spry; sharp, 
quick ; es p. in phr. to be or look s , 1847. Hence 
Sli'pplness. 

Slipshod (sli*pW), a. 1580. [f. Slip vA 
+ Shod ppl. a., after Slip-shoe. J 1. Wearing 
slippers or very loose shoes, in later use esp. 
sucn as are down at the heel. b. Of shoes : 
Loose or untidy ; in bad condition ; down at 
the heel 1687. c. In shabby condition 1818. 


Slovenly, careless 1815. 


Viih each foot in a cod's decapitated head and 
looking very slip-shod 1851. b. Old slip-shod shoes 
Scott, c. Hall-bound and slip-shod volumes Scon, 
a. She reigned supreme in a slip-shod household 1880. 

Slip-shoe. Ohs . exc. dial. 1555. [f. Sup 

w. 1 + Shoe A light or loose shoe ; a slipper. 

Slip-slop (ili*p,slp|>), sh. 1675. [ f - Slop 

sb 2 , with variation of vowel. In sense s with 
allusion to Mrs. Slipslop's blunders in Joseph 
Andrews (1742).] 1. A sloppy compound used 

as a food, beverage, or medicine, ta. A blunder 
in the use of words, esp. the ludicrous misuse 
of one word for another ; the habit of making 
such blunders -1837. 3. Twaddle; loose or 

trifling talk or writing 1811. 

a. One of the party (amongst other slipslops) say- 
ing instead of Pasticcios, he liked Pistachios 1826. 
Hence Slip-alop a. given to the use of slip-slops ; of 
the nature of s. Sli'p-alop v. intr. to make blun- 
ders in the use of words ; also, to move altout in a 
•loppy manner or with a flapping sound. 

Sli*p-string. Now dial. 1546. [f. Slip 

v . 1 + String sb.~] One who deserves to be 
banged ; a rogue or rascal, a shifty person. 

Slip-way (sli-pwoi). Also slipway. 1840. 
[f. Sup- + Way t£.] A sloping way leading 
down to the water ; a slip. 

Slit (slit), sb. ME. [f. Slit v.] x. A 
Straight and narrow cut or incision ; an aper- 
ture resembling a cut of this description, b. 
A long narrow aperture in a wall ; a window ot 
this form 1607. a. Coal-mining. A short head- 
ing which connects two other headings i860. 

x. c. spec. A narrow opening in an optical instrument 
through which the light is admitted 183a. 

attrib. and Comb. : s.-eyed <*., having long and 
narrow eyes; -planting, -Belting, a mode of plant- 
ing in which mere slits aie made in the giotmd ; 
•pocket, a side-pocket made with a vertical opening. 

Slit (slit), */. Pa. t and pa. pple. slit. [ME. 
slitte wk. vb., obscurely related to OE. slit an. j 

1. trant. To cut into, or cut open, by means of 
a sharp instrument or weapon; to divide or 
sever by making a long straight cut or fissure ; 
•Jso, to take off or out in this way. b .fig. To 
divide, separate, sever ME. a. techn. To cut 
(iron) into rods or (wood) into thin deals 1522. 

1. lie s. the viliaines nose that would haue sent me 
to the Iaile Shaks. b. Comes the blind Fury with 
th* abhoned shears, And slits the thin spun life 
Milt. Hence Slbtter, one who or that winch slits; 
spec, as the name of various instruments. 

Slit, ppl. a. late ME. [f. prec.] I. Of gar- 
ments : Rent, tom ; slashed. a. Naturally 
divided or cloven 1607. 3. Cut with a sharp 

instrument; divided by slitting 1611. 

Slither (slrffai), v. ME. [Later var. of 
Slidder v . ; cf. gather, hither, etq.] 1. intr. 
To slip, slide, glide, esp. on a loose or broken 
slope or with a clattering noise, b. trans. To 
make or cause to slide 1892. 9. intr. To walk 

in a sliding manner; to slip along or away 
1848. 3. Of reptiles : To creep, crawl, glide 

1839. Hence Sll’ther sb. a slipping or sliding. 
SU'tless, a. 1881. [f. Slit j£.] Of a 

spectroscope : Made without the usual slit for 
admitting light. 

Slitting (slrtiq), vhl. sb. ME. [f. Slit v. 
+ -ing l . T The action of making a slit or slits, 
or of cutting in this manner. 

Comb. : B.-mlll Metal/., a mill or machine by which 
Iron bars or plates are slit into nail-rods, cic. ; also, a 
■aw mill for slitting deals. 

Slive (slaiv), vA Now dial. [OE. *slifan , 
occurring in pa. t. td-sldf\ not represented in 
cogn langs.] 1. trans. To cleave, split, divide 
ME. a. To remove, to take off, by cutting or 
slicing, late ME. Hence Sllve sb. a slice (now 
dial.), 

Slive (slaiv), 0.8 Now dial, late ME. 
[app. var. of obs. sieve vb. (OE. sllfan).} z. 
trans. To cause to slip down, over, etc. ; to slip 
on (a garment), b. To convey furtively or 
quietly 1821. a. intr. To slide ; to slip 1440. 
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b. To slip off or away ; to sneak or hang about ; 
to loiter, idle 1707. 

Sliver (slrvaa, slai'vaj), sb. late ME. [f. 
Slive v. 1 ] z. A piece cut or split off; a splin- 
ter, shiver, slice, b. U.S. The side of a small 
fish sliced off in one piece for use as bait z88o. 
9. A continuous ribbon or band of loose, un- 
twisted, parallelised fibres of wool, cotton, flax, 
etc., ready for drawing, roving, or slubbing 
1703. 3 A slashing cut or stroke 1806. 

1. An enuinus sliuer broke, When downe the weedy 
Trophies, and her selfe, Fell in the weeping Brooke 
Shaks 

Sliver (sli’ver, slai'vaj), v. 1605. [*• 

Sliver rJ.J i. trans. To separate or remove 
as a sliver; to cut, split, or tear into slivers, 
b. intr. To split, or split off 1880. 9. trans. 

To convert (textile fibres) into slivers 1796. 

x. Slippes of Yew, Sliuex'd in the Moones Ecclipse 
Shaks. 

Slob (styh), sb. 1780. [Mainly a. Irish 
slab (styb), mud, Slab sb . 2 Chiefly with refe- 
rence to Ireland.] z. Mud, esp. soft mud on 
the sea-shore ; ooze ; muddy land. b. A stretch 
of mud or ooze 1842. Comb.: a. -land, muddy 
ground; esp. alluvial land reclaimed from water. 

2. A large soft worm, used in angling Z813. 

3. A dull, slow, untidy person ; a careless work- 
man 1861. 

Slobber (sty*bai\ sb. late ME. [Related 
to next. Cf. Slabber sbA J 1. Mud or slime ; 
slush, sleetv rain; a sloppy mess or mixture, 
a. Slaver, slabber. Also pi., a disease in rab- 
bits marked by excessive salivation. 1755. 3. 

A jelly-fish Z863. 

Slobber (stybaj), v. late ME. [Related to 
Slabber v.] i. intr. a. To feed in a slabber- 
ing manner. Now dial. b. To slaver 1733. 
a. trans. To wet in a dirty or disagreeable 
manner; to beslaver, befoul 1709. 3. To utter 

thickly and indistinctly i860. 4. To execute 

carelessly or in a slovenly way. Usu. with 
over. 1694. Hence Slo’bberer. 

Slo-bber-chops. 1667. [f. prec.] One who 
slobbers in eating, etc. 

Slobbery (sty'bari), a. late ME. [f. Slob- 
ber sb. or v.\ 1. Characterized by slobber or 

slobbering; disagreeably wet, slimy, or dirty, 
a. Slovenly, careless 1858. 

s. 1 will sell tny Rukedome, To buy a slobbry and a 
dnrtie Farme Shaks. 

Slock (styk), v . Chiefly Sc. ME. [f. ON. 
slokinn pa. pple., extinguished ; the stem is 
related to that of Slack a.) trans. To extin- 

? piish, quench (fire, thirst, etc.). ■fb. To slake 
lime) -1655. So Slo’cken v. [a. ON. slokna.\ 
north, and Sc. 

Sloe (slJu). [OE. sld(h), sldl, perh. re- 
lated to OSlav. and Russ, sliva , Lith. slywas 
plum.] 1. The fruit of the blackthorn (Prunus 
spinosa), a small ovate or globose drupe of a 
black or dark-purple colour and sharp sour 
taste. 2. The blackthorn, Prunus spinosa 17 53. 

Comb . .- s.-thorn, -tree, the blackthorn. 

> Slog (styg), sb. colloq . 1888. [f. the vb." 

1. Hard, steady work ; a spell of this. 9. A 
vigorous blow ; a hard hit at cricket 1895. 

Slog (styg)- v. colloq. 1824. [Origin unkn.] 
1. trans. To hit or strike hard ; to drive with 
blows ; fig. to assail violently, b. intr. Cricket 
and Boxing. To hit hard and wildly z88o. 9. 

To walk heavily or doggedly 1872. 3* To deal 

heavy blows, to work hard (at something), to 
labour away , etc. 1888. 
a. We * slogged * on for a mile or more Z907. 

Slogan (slJu*g&n). 1513. [ad. Gael, sluagh- 
ghairm , f. sluagh host +gairm cry, shout.] A 
Highland or native Irish war-cry or battle-cry. 
b. transf The distinctive note, phrase, cry, 
etc, of any person or body of persons Z704. 

The Name of Hume have for their Slughorn (or S., | 
as our Southern Shires terme it) a Hume , a Hume 
1689. b. * Duty, God, immortality \ — the very s. of 1 
the pulpit x88o. c. Also in extended use. 

Slogger (sty*™), sb. colloq. 1857. (f. j 

Slog v. + -ER 1 .] One who slo^s or delivers 
heavy blows. Also fig . an indefatigable worker, j 
Sloom (slflm), sb. n. dial, and Sc • [OE. 
sfoima .] A gentle sleep or slumber; a light 
doze. So Sloom v . intr. 

Sloo ( my, a. dial. 1641. [OfScand. origin.] 
z. a. Of grain: Not properly filled. b. Of 
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corn, etc. : Laid through being soft and heavy; 
beginning to rot Z825. a. Sluggish, dull, spirit- 
less. Also as adv. 1890. 

Sloop (sliJp). 1699. [ad. Du. sloep, pos- 
sibly a. F. chaloupt or Sp. chalupa.'] 1. A 
small, one-masted, fore-and-aft ringed vessel, 
differing from a cutter in having a jib-stay and 
standing bowsprit, b. A relatively small ship- 
of-war, carrying guns on the upper deck only. 
Also s.-of-war. 1676. fa. A long-boat -1719. 
Slop (styp), sbA late ME. [Origin obsc.] 
z. An outer garment, as a loose jacket, tunic, 
cassock, mantle, gown, or smock-frock. 9. pi. 
Wide baggy breeches or hose ; loose trousers, 
esp. those worn by sailors. Now chiefly dial. 
1481. tb. sing, in the same sense, ordenoting 
only one leg of the garment -1652. 3. pi. 

Ready-made clothing and other furnishings 
supplied to seamen from the ship's stores; 
hence, ready-made, cheap, or inferior gar- 
ments generally 1663. 

x. Hk* would give an occasional hitch, Sailor-like, to 
hi* 1 slops *2843. ' b. Signior Romeo, Bon tour , (here ’• 
a French salination to your French s. Shaks. 

Comb : a. -builder, a jerry-builder; S.built a., 
jerr> -built, jig. loosely built or made. 

Slop (styp), sbA late ME. [prob. repr. OE. 
*s/oppe, related to slyppe Slip sbA, and sldpan 
to slip.] ti* A muddy place ; a mud-hole, 
late ME. only b. Slush 1796. 9. An act of 

spilling or splashing ; a quantity of liquid 
spilled or splashed 1727. 3. Liquid or semi- 

liquid food of a weak, unappetizing kind ; ap- 
plied contemptuously to invalids* si>oon-food, 
tea. ere. Now. usu. pi. *657. b. fig. Weak or 
sickly sentiment 1924. 4. Refuse liquid of any 

kind ; rinsings of tea, coffee, etc. ; the dirty 
water, etc., of a household. Usu. fl. 1815. 

Comb . : B.-basin, a basin for holding slops; 
•moulding, a process in whLh the mould is dipped 
into water before it receives the day. 

Slop (styp), sbA 1859. [For ecilop, back- 
slang for police .] A policeman. 

Slop (styp), v. 1557. [f. Slop sbA] x. 

trans. To spill or splash (liquid) ; to dash or 
lay on carelessly. Also with over. a. To 
gobble uA Now dial. 1575. 3. To make wet 

with spilled liquid X721. 4. To walk or travel 

through a place in mud or slush. Also with 
along or on. 1834. 5. To run or flow over ; to 

flow or dash up 1853. b .fig. With over. To 
oveiflow with expressions of weak sentiment, 
speak or act without restraint, gush (orig. U.S.) 

“a pe (sl^up), sbA 1611. [Aphetic f. 
Aslope adv.*] 1. A stretch of rising or filling 
ground ; a portion of the earth's surface marked 
by a gradual ascent or descent, whether natural 
or artificial 1626. b. An inclined surface of the 
nature of a bank, esp. one artificially constructed, 
as in fortification or engineering 1702. c. Min- 
ing. An inclined roadway 1874. 9. Upward or 

downward inclination ; deviation from the hori- 
zontal or perpendicular 161 x. b. Mil. A posi- 
tion against the shoulder between perpendicuUr 
and horizontal (in the case of the rifle, with the 
hand under the butt) 1868. 3. A slant; an in- 

clined surface of any kind *707. 

1. A s. of country.. very w<tll wooded 1799. 3- b. 
Bacterial. = Slant j^. 1 i f. 19x5. c» Wireless. Mutual 
conductance 1918. Hence Slo*py a. sloping. 

Slope (b 1 ^ u p), sb* colloq. 1859 [f. S i.opk 
v. 2 ] An act of making off, running, or slink- 
ing away, etc. 

Slope (slJnp), a. Now poet. 150a. [f. as 

Slope j^. 1 ] Sloping, slanting. 

There the Water Rowleth, and Moveth,, . with a 
Slnper Rise, and Fall Bacon. Hence +Slo‘penesB, 
the condition of having a a j sloping form or position. 
-1694. Slomewaya adv. in a sloping manner or 
position ; bo Slo’pewise adv. 

Slope (»l£“p), vA 1591. [f. prec.] I. 

intr. To take, to move or proceed in, an oblique 
direction. 9, To assume, to have or be in, a 
sloping or slanting position or direction 1707. 
3. trans. To bring into, to place or put In, a 
sloping or slanting position ; to bend down ; to 
direct downwards or obliquely x6oc. b. spec. 
To bring (a weapon) into, or hold (it) in, a 
sloping position ; now, to carry (a rifle) at the 
slope 1625. 4. To cut, form, or make with a 

slope or slant x6xx. 

1. The sun was sloping down the sky Couitmoa 
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a. The corner where the mountain slopes down to the 
river 1877. 3. Though Pallaces and Pyramids do s. 

Their heads to their Foundations Shaks, 

Slope (sldup), f>.® colloq. 1839. [orig. 
U.S. ; cf. Slope v. 1 i.] i. intr. To make off, 
depart, decamp. b. To go loiteringly or 
saunteringly 1851. a. trans. To leave (lodg- 
ings) without paying 1908. 

1. If it is dull, they s. on 1861. 

Slope (sldup), adv. 1470. [Aphetlc f. 
Aslope adv. ] In a sloping or slanting manner 
Or position. (In later use only poet.) 

Hyperion.. Came s. upon the threshold of the west 
Kkats. 

Slope- in combs., repr. Slope v . 1 or rA 1 , 
with sbs. , as slope-desk, s. line, and in parasyn- 
thetic compounds, as slope-roofed adj. 

Sloping (si <?«• pig) ,ppl. a. 1610. [f. Slope 
*>.*] That slopes. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow.. The ship 
drove fast Coleridge. Hence Slo‘ping-ly a>iv. 

Sloppy (alp pi), a. 1727. [f. Slop jA 2 + 

-Y 1 .] z. Of ground, etc.: Very wet and 
splashy ; covered with water or thin mud. 9. 
Of a semi-liquid consistency ; watery and dis- 
agreeable 1794. 8* Splashed or soiled with 

liquid ; wet fiom slopping ; covered with slops ; 
messy 1838. 4. Weak, feeble ; lacking in firm- 

ness or precision ; slovenly ; feebly sentimental 
1825. 5. Of dress; Loose, slack, ill-fitting 1835, 

s. A wet, s., windy, October day 1890. a. The rain 
began to fall, the ice to get s. 1846 3. Idlers, playing 

cards or dominoes on the beery tables 1848. Hence 
Slo'pplly adv. Slo pplneas. 

SlO’p-seller. 1665. [Slop jA 1 ] A dealer 
in slop-clothing. 

The slop-sellers, and other sharks, at this port 1804. 

Slo*p-8hop. 1723. [Slop jA 1 ] A shop 
where slop-clothing is sold. 

Slo»p-work. 184Q. [f. SlopjA 1 ] 1. The 
making of slop-garments ; the articles thus 
made. 3. Work cheaply and badly done 1801. 
S<> Slo*p-wo rkcr. 

Slosh (slpj), sb. 1814. [Cf. next and 
Slush jA‘] i. Slush, sludge. a. Watery, 
weak, or unappetizing drink 1819. Hence 
Slo*shy a. slushy. 

Slosh OVJ), V. 1844. [f. prec. or imita- 

tive. 1 i. intr. To splash about in mud or wet. 
9. U.S. To move aimlessly; 10 loaf about 1854. 
g. To make a splashing sound 1888. 

Slot (sVt), sb 1 Chiefly north, and Sc. ME. 
[a. MDu. or MLG. slot (so Du. and LG.), from 
the weak grade of the stem *slut, shut- to close 
(G. schliessen). ] 1. A bar or bolt used to secure 

a door, window, etc., when closed. Now dial. 
9. A metal rod ; a flat wooden bar, esp. one 
foi mi ng a cross-piece late ME. 

Slot (styt), jA 2 late ME. [ad. OF. esclot 
In sense 1 ; origin obsc.] 1. The slight de- 
pression or hollow running down the middle of 
the breast. Now Sc. and rare. a. An elon- 
gated narrow depression or perforation made 
in the thickness of a piece of timber, etc., 
usually for the reception of some other part or 
piece, whether fixed or movable 1523. b. The 
opening in a slot-machine for the reception of 
a coin 1888. 3. dial. The open hem in which 

the strings of a purse, work-bag, night-cap, etc. 
run 1796. 

attrib . : s.-machine, -meter, a machine or meter 
which is operated by inserting a coin in a s. 

Slot (sl^t), sb.$ 1575. [ad. AF., OF. esclot 
hoof-print of a horse, etc., prob. ad. ON. sl 66 
track, Sleuth sbff\ x. The track or trail of 
an animal, esp. a deer, as shown by the marks 
of the foot ; occas. misapplied to the scent of 
an animal ; hence gen., track, trace, trail. g. 
A deer's foot 1876. 

z. The fu of the bear ii quite like that of a human 
being 1865. 

Comb. : B.-honnd, a sleuth-hound. Hence Slot p. 1 
trans. to trace by the t. ; *0 follow the track of (a 
•tag, etc.). 

Slot (aljrt), f#.l Now dial. 1563. [f. Slot 
sb . 1 1.] 1. tram. To bolt (a door), a. To 

secure (a lock) by shooting a bolt 1904. 

Slot (sVO, v.* late ME. [f. Slot jA*] 
+1. trans. To pieroe through the 'slot', late 
ME. only. a. To cut a slot or slots in ; to fur- 
nish with a slot. Also with out. 1747. b. 
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Coal-mining. To hole 1883. 3. To drop (a coin) 
through a slot in a slot-machine 1888. Hence 
Slo*tted ppl. a . having a slot or slots. 

Sloth (sl<?u}>), sb. [Early ME. slfiwSU, 
sldwC(e, f. slaw, sldw Slow a . ; replacing OE. 
slxwb Sleuth xA l ] i. Physical or mental in- 
activity; disinclination to action, exertion, or 
labour ; sluggishness, indolence : as one of the 
seven deadly sins — L. accidia. 9. Slowness ; 
tardiness, late ME. 3. A company of bears 
1452. 4. An edentate arboreal mammal of a 

sluggish nature, inhabiting tropical parts of 
Central and South America 16x3. b. Applied 
to other animals, as the sloth-bear, the koala or 
koolah, the slow lori or lemur, and the mylodon 
or megatherium 1790. 

Combs. ; 8. -animalcule, a tardigrade ; -bear, an 
Indian species of bear ( Melursus labiatus or ursi- 
HUS) ; -monkey, the slow lori or lemur. 

Sloth (sl< 7 b», v. Now rare, late ME. [f. 
Sloth sb .] fi. trans. To allow to slip through 
slothfulness or delay; to neglect -1708. ib. 
To pass away (time) in idleness -1676. a. intr. 
To t>e or become indolent or lazy, late ME. 

Slothful (slA**j>ful), a. late ME. [f. Sloth 
sh. +-FUL.] 1. Of persons, etc. : Full of sloth ; 

indisposed to exertion ; inactive, indolent, lazy, 
sluggish, a. Oi habits, etc. : Characterized by 
sloth or disinclination to exertion, late ME. 

«. Hee is the true Slothfull man that does no good 
Dfkker. Hence Slo'thful-ly adv., .ness. 

Slotting (sip-tig), vbl. sb. 1841. [f. Slot 

v*) 1. The action of making or cutting a slot 

or slots 1844. attrib ., as s. -machinery 1841. 

a. Coal-mining, pi. Coal cut away in the pro- 
cess of holing 1883. 

Slouch (slciutj), sb. 1515. [Origin unkn.] 
x. An awkward, slovenly, or ungainly man ; a 
lubber, lout, clown ; also, a lazy, idle fellow. 

b. U.S. slang. A poor, indifferent, or inefficient 

place, thing, person, etc. 1869. a. ellipt. A 
slouch hat or bonnet 1714. 3. A stooping, or 

bending forward of the head and shoulders, in 
walking ; a loose, ungainly carriage or bearing ; 
a walk or gait characterized by this 1725. 
Hence Slou'chy a. slouching, slovenly, untidy. 

Slouch, a. rare. 1688. [f. the sb. or vb.] 
+x. Drooping or hanging loosely; slouching 
-1829. 9. dial. Clownish, loutish ; slovenly 

1837. 3 - Slouched X837. 

Slouch (slautj), v. 1754. [*PP- the sb.] 
x. intr. To move or walk with a slouch or in a 
loose and stooping attitude, b. To carry one- 
self with a slouch or stoop ; to droop the head 
and shoulders 1755. c. Of a hat; To hang 
down, droop 1818. 9. trans. To put on, or pull 

down, (one's hat) in such a way that it partly 
conceals the face (cf. Slouch hat and Slouch- 
ing ppl . a. 3) 1760. 

I. b. He slouched over hisoar very badly at the finish 
1884. a. His hat waa unlooped and slouched Scott. 

Slouched (aloutjt), a. 1779. [f. Slouch 
sb. or v. + -ed.] S. hat — next. 

Slouch hat. 1837. A hat of soft or nn- 
stiffened felt or other material, esp. one having 
a broad brim which hangs or lops down over 
the face. 

Slouching (slau’tjig), ppl. a. i6ir. [f. 
Slouch sb. or v.J 1. Hanging dowp, drooping 
(rare). 9. Having an awkward, stooping, slip- 
shod carriage or gait ; moving with a slouch 
1668. 3. Of a hat; Having a brim which 

hangs over the face 1691. 4. Characterized by 

a slouch 1773. 

3. They wear the sombrero, or broad s. hat of Spain 
Borrow. Hence Slotrchingly adv. 

Slough (slau), rA 1 [OE. slSh ; origin 
doubtful.] x. A piece of soft, miry, or muddy 

round ; esp. a place or hole in a road or way 

lied with wet mud or mire and impassable by 
heavy vehicles, horses, etc. b.Jig. A state or 
condition (esp. of moral degradation) in which 
a person, etc., sinks or has sunk ME. fa. The 
matter of which a slough is composed; soft 
mud or mire -1776. +3. A ditch, dike, or 

drain -1685. 4. U.S. (si u). A marsh or reedy 

pool, pond, smaill lake, backwater or inlet 1817. 

s. Many a time enclos'd in the midst of sloughs and 
quagmires Milt. b. L of Despond, after Bunyan’s 
use : a state of despair or despondency. 

attrib.'. a. grass, a name in the Mississippi valley 
for AiukUnbergia glomemta and M. mexicana. 
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Slough (slvf), jA 2 [ME. type slo(u)h t 
sio(u)i, perh, related to LG. sluwe , slu husk, 
peel, shell.] 1. The outer or scarf skin periodi- 
cally cast or shed by a snake, adder, etc. ; also 
generally, the skin of a serpent, eel, etc. b. 
The skin of a caterpillar, locust, etc. cast in the 
course of transformation, as from the nymphal 
to the imago stage x68x. c. fig. A feature, 
quality, etc. which is thrown oft 1583. 9. A 

skin, caul, or membrane, enclosing or covering 
the body or some part of it MIL b. An en- 
closing or covering layer, coat, or sheath of 
some kind 1610. c. dial. The outer skin of 
certain fruits ; a husk 1660. 3. Path. A layer 

or mass of dead tissue or flesh formed on the 
surface of a wound, sore, or inflammation ; a 
sphacelus 1513. 

1. C. Are we to give them ..the s. of slavery, which 
we are not able to work off, to serve them for their 
freedom ? Burke. 

Slough (slnf), v. 1720. [f. Slough jA 2 ] 
1. intr. Of diseased tissue, etc. ; To come away 
or off, to be shed, as a slough, b. To become 
covered with a slough; to form or develop 
necrosed tissue 1787. 9. trans. To eat away, 

to throw off, by the formation of a slough or 
sloughs 1762. 3. Of a serpent, etc. ; To cast 

or shed (the skin) as a slough ; to exuviate 
1845. b. fig. To cast off, drop, discard, give 
up, get rid of (something) 1845. 4. To take 

off in grinding 1844. 

1. The diseased part, .sloughs away, and new and 
healthy skin is reproduced 1847. 3. b. She could a. 

off a sadness and replace it by a hope T. Harov. 

Sloughing (sl» fiq\ vbl. sb. 1800. [f. 

Slough v.\ x. Path. The process of forming 
a slough. 9 . The action or process of casting 
a slough ; exuviation 1835. 

Sloughy (slanri), a A 1794. [f. Slough 
jA , + -y 1 .J Of the nature of or resembling 
slough ; abounding in or full of slough ; miry, 
muddy. 

Sloughy (slzrfi), <z.2 1483. [f. Slough 
sb , 9 + -Y A J 1. Consisting or formed of slough 
or cast skin (rare). 9. Path. Of the nature of, 
resembling, a slough ; marked or characterized 
by the presence of a slough or sloughs 1720. 

Slovak (slpvae-k, slJu-vack), sb. and a. Also 
Slovac(k. 1829. [a. Slovak and Czech Slovdk, 
f. the stem Slov-\ see Slovene.] A. jA i. A 
person belonging to a Slavonic race dwelling 
in the north-western part of Hungary. 9. The 
language or dialect spoken by this people 1862. 
B. adj. Of or belonging to the Slovaks, or their 
language 1887. Hence Slova’kian a. and sb. 

Sloven (sltrv’n), sb. and a. 1450. [perh. 
an AF. formation on Flem. j/^/ dirty, squalid, 
or Du. slof careless, negligent.] A. sb. fx. A 
knave, rascal -1680. 9 . An untidy or dirty per- 
son 1530. 3. One who works, etc. in a careless, 

perfunctory or slipshod manner ; a writer who 
is careless in style or composition 1771. 

a. Marriage often melts down a Beau into an errant 
S. 1700. 3. It must be conceded that we moderns 
are but slovens in composition Landor. 

B. adj. Slovenly. Also U.S. , uncultivated, 
untrained. 181J. Hence Slo'venry, slovenli- 
ness (now rare) 1543. 

Slovene (slovim), sb. and a. 1883. [a. G., 
nd Styrian, etc. Slovenec , pi. Slovcnci\ app. 
derived from the stem of slovo word.] A. sb. 
A member of the Serbo-Croatian group of 
Slavonic peoples, dwelling in Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and adjacent parts ; a Wend. B. adj. 
Slovenian 190a. 

Slovenian (sltfvfniAn), a - and sb. 1844. 
[f. prec. + -IAN.] A. adj. Belonging or per- 
taining to the Slovenes. B. sb. The language 
of the Slovenes. So Slovenish a. and sb. 
Slovenly (slxrv’nli), <z. 1515. [f. Sloven 
sb. + -LY l .J tx. Low, base, rascally; lewd 
(rare) -1579. a- Of persons: a. Careless in 
dress or appearance ; untidy 1583. b. Careless 
or negligent in work of any kind 1781. 3. Of 

dress, appearance, habits, etc. 1 Marked or 
characterized by untidiness or want of attention 
to neatness and cleanliness 1568. 4. Marked 

or characterized by want of neatness, care, pre- 
cision, or thoroughness x6ax. 

a. a. A thin, elderly man, rather threadbare and s. 
W. Irving, b» Churchill. ., Surly and s M and bold 
and coarse Cowvtfu 4. You must suppose it spoke 
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SLOVENLY. 

In a very slow and s. voice Mmk D’Apblay, Henoa 
Slo*vexuinesa, the state or quality of being s. 

Slo'venly, adv . 1576. [f. Sloven sb. + 
-ly a .1 In a careless, negligent, or untidy man* 
ncr. Now rare . So tSlo’venness, slovenliness. 
Slow (sljw), sb. OE. [f. Slow a. or v.] 

1. A slow or slow-going person ; a sluggard, 
a. A slow-paccd horse 1826. 3. Cricket, a. A 

slowly-bowled ball. b. A slow bowler. z86a. 
4. [f. the vb ] Slew-down, s low-up, an act or 
instance of slowing a train, etc. 1891. 

I. Hou longe, alowe, thou slepistf Wycuf Prov. 
Xxiv. 33. 

Slow (slfa), a. [Com. Teut. ; OE. sldw 
t — OTeut. *slaiwox. The stem is perh. the 
same as in L. Itevus, Gr. \at 6 s left.J I. 1. Not 
quick or clever in apprehending or understand- 
ing a thing ; obtuse, dulL a. Constitutionally 
inert or sluggish; lacking in promptness or 
energy OE. b. Med. Torpid, sluggish 1896. 

8. Not quick, ready, prompt, or willing to do 

something ME. 4. Tardy or dilatory in action ; 
displaying a lack of promptitude or energy 
under particular circumstances ; doing some- 
thing in a slow or deliberate manner ME. 5. 
Not readily stirred or moved to something (esp. 
anger, revenge, etc. ) ; not too ready, willing, or 
susceptible. Also with infin. late ME. tb. In- 
attentive to something -1746. 6. Of things, 

actions, etc. : Marked or characterized by slow- 
ness or tardiness ME, b. Med. Of the pulse : 
Below the average rapidity 1728. 7. Of a fire : 

That burns gently or slowly. Also transf. of 
beat. 1604. 8. colloq. Slow-going; behind the 

times ; out of fashion ; not smart or up-to-date 
1827. b. Dull or tedious; tiresome; apt to 
bore one 1841. c. Of persons: Dull, lifeless, 
insipid; humdium 1841. 

s. Such reasoning had no effect on the s. under- 
standing and imperious temper of James Macaulay. 

a. Is not Lead a mettall heuuie, dull, and a.? Shaks. 

3. Freedom, .came at length, tho‘ s. to come Dryden. 

4. Seldom-readers are 9. readers Lamb. He was a s. 

bowler 1833. 5. Vnmooued, could, and to tempta- 

tion s. Shaks. 6. With a. deliberation he unties His 
glitt'ring purse Cowfkr. 7. Let it stew on a s. fire 
1769. b. Of an oven : That cooks slowly 1846. 

II. x. Taking or requiring a comparatively 
long time; very gradual ME. a. a. Of fever*, 
etc.: Not rapidly developing into a serious 
form ; not acute ME. b. Not rapid in opera- 
tion or effect 1611. c. Photogr. Of a plate, etc. : 
That takes or receives impressions with com- 
parative slowness ; not quickly affected by light, 
and therefore requiring a longer exposure 1889. 
3. Of time : Passing slowly or heavily. Also 
transf. of a dial. 1565. b. S. time, a rate of 
marching in which only 75 paces, of 30 inches 
each, are taken in a minute 1802. 4. Of clocks, 
etc. : Behind in time. Also of the sun : Behind 
mean time. 1696. b. Of local time: Less ad- 
vanced than the standard to which it is referred 
X894. 

z. Sweet Flowres are a., and Weeds make hast 
Shaks. I ntellcctual education is always s. 1876. a. c. 
Also, of a lens. 3. When the s. dial gave a pause to 
care Rogers. 4. From the 95th December to the 
X5th April the sun is always s. 1855, 

III . x. Moving, flowing, etc., in a slow or 
sluggish manner ; having a relatively low speed 
or velocity, late ME, a. a. Of pace, movement, 
etc. : Leisurely ; not quick, fast, or hurried, late 
ME. b. Characterized by slowness of motion, 
progress, etc. 1709. c. Retarding, heavy 1873. 
d. Of a railway track : Utilized for traffic of low 
speed 1898. 

x. The s. canal, the yellow-blossom'd vale Goldsm. 
N[ycticebus] tardirradus , the common s. lemur or 
loris 1882. a. a. With wandring steps and s. Milt. 

b. A needless Alexandrine .. That, like a wounded 
Snake, drags its s. length along Pora. 

Comb. : as s. -blooded, •hearted, -wit ted, adis. j B.» 
hound, a sleuth-hound; -match, a rope-match made 
60 as to burn very slowly; a. 'motion, applied to 
cinema films which exhibit action at a pace slower 
than the natural. Hence Slowly adv -ness. 
Slow (sltfo), adv . 1500. [f. Slow a.] In 
ft slow or tardy manner; slowly. Now chiefly 
comb, as slow-burning , -going, « running adjs. 
How a. This old Moon wanes Shaks. 

Slow (sldh), v. 152a. [f. Slow a. Cf. 

OE. sldwian to be or become slow.] I. trans. 
■f*x. To lose (time) by delay; to put off ( rare). 

9 . To delay, check, retard; to make slower in 
some respect X557. b. To redude the working 
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rate or speed of (an engine); to ease. Also 
with down. 1839, c. To cause (a vessel, vehicle, 
or train) gradually to slacken in speed. Also 
with down or up. 1864. 

a. b. By slowing her engines, she can stop and take 
soundings 1859. 

II. intr. 1. To slacken in speed ; to move or 
go more slowly. Also with down, up. 1594. b. 
Of a railway train : To move with slackening 
speed into a station, etc. X877. a. To become 
slower, less active or vigorous, etc. Also with 
down. 1879. 

x. Slowing up, the.. Cunarder. .drew towards us 
x68x. b. He caught sight of her just as the train was 
slowing into the station 1877. 

tSlowback. 1577. [f. Slow 9. + Back 

x*. 1 ] i. A slothful person; a sluggard -1639. 
a. attrib. or as adj. Sluggish -1619, 
Slow-belly. 1607. [fi Slow a., after Gr. 
yaorlftes apyttl (Ep. Tit., in quot. from Epi- 
menides).] A lazy, idle, or indolent person ; 
a sluggard, laggard. Chiefly pi. 
Slow*-coach. Also slowcoach, slow 
coach. 1837. [f. Slow a.l One who acts, 
works, or moves slowly ; a slow, idle, or indo- 
lent person. 

Slow-foot, a. 164a. [f. Slow a.] Slow- 
footed ; slow-paced. 

The s. hope of the poor Morris. So Slow-footed 
a. slow of loot ; that walks or goes slowly 1642. 

Slow-paced, a . 1594. [Slow a.] 1. 
Having a slow pace, gait, or motion. a. Of 
time, etc. : Slow in coming or passing ; tardy, 
lingering 1629. 

a. Each slow- pac’d Minute seems to be a Year 170a 

Slow-worm (sl^u-wuim). [OE. sldwyrm ; 
the first element is obscure.] A small harmless 
scincoid lizard, Anguis fragilis, native to most 
parts of Europe ; the bllndworra. 

My supporters shall be two sloths, my crest a s. 
Burns. 

Sloyd (sloid). Alsosldjd. 1885. [ad. Sw. 
slojd, corresp. to ON. sicked Sleight sb.] A 
system of manual instruction or training in ele- 
mentary woodwork, etc., orig. developed and 
taught in Sweden. 

Slub (slrb), Now chiefly dial. 1577. 
[perh. ad. MDu. slubbe in the same sense.] 
Thick sludgy mud ; mire, ooze. Hence Slab 
r. 1 trans. to cover or plaster with mud. 

Slub (slrb), v .* Alsoslubb. 1774. [Origin 
unkn.] trans. To draw out and twist (wool, 
cotton, etc.) after carding, so as to prepare it 
for spinning. Hence Slub sb.\ a slubbing of 
cotton or wool ; a roving. 

Slubber (slobsi), sb. 1825. [f. prec.] I. 
One who manipulates a slubbing-machine 1835. 
a. A slubbing-machine 1825. 

Slubber (slwbai), v. Now chiefly dial. 
1530. [prob. of Du. or LG. origin.] x. trans. 
To stain, smear, daub, soil. b. fig. To sully 
(renown, etc.) 1600. 2. To perform, make, 

deal with, etc. , in a hurried and careless man- 
ner 1550. 3. To run or skim over hurriedly and 
in a careless or slovenly manner 1592. 4- intr. 

To be lubberly ; to slabber or slobber 182a 
x. b. If it be an honest end, That end *s the full 
reward and thanks but slubbers it 1695. 3. Some- 

times I . .s. over my Prayers 1716. Hence S Iu *b bar- 
ing ppi. a. -ly adv. 

Slubberdegullion (slnsbajd Jgtrlyan). 1616. 
arch. [f. prec., with fanciful addition.] A slob- 
bering or dirty fellow; a worthless sloven. 
Slabbing, vbl. sb. 1779. [f. Slub vfi + 

-ING 1 .] x. A process of drawing and twisting 
by which cotton or wool slivers are prepared 
for spinning. 2. One of the loosely-compacted 
threads obtained by this process 1780. 3. 

collect. Cotton or wool which has been stubbed 
1836. 4. attrib ., in names of apparatus for s. 

as s. -billy , -machine , etc. 2795. 

Sludge (sln’dg). 1649. [ver. °* Slutch .1 
1. Mud, mire, or ooze, covering the ground 
or forming a deposit at the bottom of rivers, 
etc. b. JVaut. Ice imperfectly formed, or broken 
up into minute pieces 1817. a. Any earthy or 
slimy matter or deposit 1702. b. Metall. Finely 
crushed ore mixed with water; metalliferous 
slime 1757. c. The precipitate in sewage tanks 
18 77. 

attrib. 1 a.-holo, the hand-bole, or manhole, In a 
steam hollar, through which sediment can be re- 
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moved. Hence Slu’dger, an appliance for removing 
the a. from a bore-hole, or tor boring In quicksand. 

Sludgy filn'dgi), a. 2782. [f. as prec. + 

-Y 1 .] x. Muddy, 00*7. 2. Consisting of newly 
formed particles of ice ; full of sludge-ice 1853. 

Slue, variant of SLEW, 

Slug fsltfg), sb. l late ME. [Related to 
Slug v . 1 j x. A slow, lazy fellow ; a sluggard. 
Also, fslothfulness. fa. A slow-sailing vessel 
-1734. g. An animal, vehicle, etc., of a slow- 
moving or sluggish character 1618. 4. A slow- 

moving slimy gasteropod or land-snail (of the 
type represented by the families Lhnacidm and 
Arionidse ), in which the shell is rudimentary 
or entirely absent 1704. ft. a. A slug-worm 
X799. b. A sea-slug 1855. 

a. [The Rose,} being a u, will never make a good 
man-of-war 1694. 

Comb. : •.-caterpillar, a caterpillar of the 


the genus 

Li mac odes ; -fly, the fly of the worm; -a n ai l « 4. 

Slug (slog), sb£ 1622. [perh. same word 
as prec,] x. A piece of lead or other metal for 
firing from a gun ; a roughly-formed bullet, b. 
slang. Some kind of strong drink (obs.)\ a 
dram ; a drink. Now U.S. 1756. 2. A heavy 

piece of crude metal, usually rounded in form : 
a nugget (of gold) 1891. 3- Printing. A metal 
bar used as a division, or one produced by a 
linotype machine lor printing from (orig. U.S.) 
1871. 4. U.S. fa. A nfty-dollargold coin issued 
in 1849 and 1915* b. A piece of metal worth 
five cents. 5. A rudimentary horn of an ox or 
cow 184a. 

Slug (sing), v.l Now somewhat rare, late 
M E. f perh. of Scand. origin.] x. intr. To be 
lazy, slow, or inert ; to lie idly or lazily. Also 
with it. 2. To move slowly ; to loiter or delay 
1565. 8. trans. To pass (time) in inactivity or 

idleness. Also with out. 1548. 4. To relax or 

slacken ; to make inert or sluggish 160a ft. 
To hinder, retard, delay 1605. 

a. Their destruction sluggeth not 1565. 5. To., 

slugge the Shippe from furder sayling Bacon. 

Slug (sl»g), vfi 1831. [f. Slug sb. 2 ] l. 
trans. To load (a gun) with slugs. 2. pass. 
and intr. Of a bullet: To adapt its shape to 
that of the bore in the act of firing X875. 

Slug (sing), vfi Chiefly north, and U.S. 
186a. [Cf. Slog v.] trans. To strike, drive, 
throw, etc. heavily or violently ; to slog. 

Slug-a-bed (slsrg&bed). Also glug-abed. 
1592. [f. Slug v . 1 x + Abed adv.] One who 

lies long in bed through laziness. 

Get up, sweet S., and see The Dew-bespangling 
Herbe and Tree Haw kick. 

Sluggard (slzrg&id), sb. and a. late ME. 
[f. Sluq v . 1 +-ARD .1 A. sb. One who Is natu- 
rally or habitually slow, lazy, or idle ; a sloth- 
ful or indolent person. B. adj. Sluggish, sloth- 
ful, lazy 1593. Hence SUrggard-ly a., -ne*a. 
fShrggardy, slothfulness, indolence, laziness. 

Siuggardbee (slxrg&idoiz), v. 1591. [f. 
Sluggard sb. + -ize.j i. trans . To make idle 
or lazy. a. intr. To play the sluggard 1837. 
Slugger (slzrgw). U.S. 1884. [i Slug 
r. 3 ) 1. — Slogger. 2. A flat-surfaced boss, 

knob, or projection on a roll for crushing ore 

^fuggisll (slxrgij), a. 1440. [f. Slug sb . 1 
or x/^t-ish.J x. Of persons: Indisposed to 
action or exertion ; inclined to be slow or sloth- 
ful ; not easily moved to activity. 2. Of the 
mind, disposition, etc.: Characterized by or 
exhibiting lack of vigour, aleitness, or energy ; 
slow in apprehension or decision; dull 1450. 

3. Of conditions, etc. : Characterized by want 
of, or disinclination to, action or exertion 1 c6x. 

4. Of things : Not readily stirring or moving ; 
slow to stir, act, or make progress in any way 
1640. ft. Moving, flowing, etc., very slowly or 
taidiJy ; slow in movement ifixx. b. Of motion, 
etc.: Very slow or tardy 1648. 

s. The Turice, and tha Irish -mao, ara. .the moat a. 
Uuexi voder the Sunne iCja. a. Beating tha track 
of the alphabet with s. resolution Johnson. S. 
imaginations require strong stimulants x8yx. f. A 
life of a inaction 1838. 4. Matter is of It self a dull 
and s. thing 164a A symptom of 1 a liver ' i8fcr. it 
b. HU wry looks and s. pace, .proclaimed Km IB will 
to the task 179ft. So Slirggiah-ly ado., mss. 
tSlu*ggy a. (early MR.) sluggish, indolent -1608. 

Slu’g-hom. 1770 (Chattcrton), [erron. use 
of slugkom Slogan.] A trumpet. 
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SLUG -WORM 

Slu g-worm. 1790. [f. Slug a. or sb.l 4.] 
One or other of the slug-like end slimy larvse of 
certain saw-flies (cap. those formerly classed in 
the genus Selandria). 

Sluice (slfia), sb. ME. [Aphetic ad. OF. 
escluse (mod.F. Muse), «= late and med.L. ex- 
clusa (also sclusa), fem. sing, of L. exclusus, 
txciudert to shat out, Exclude v.] i. A 
structure for impounding the water of a river, 
canal, etc., provided witn an adjustable gate or 
gates by which the volume of water is regulated 
or controlled. Also, rarely, the body of water 
so impounded or controlled, b. A paddle or 
slide in a gate or barrier by which water is held 
back z6i6. c. A device by which the flow of 
water, esp. into or out of some receptacle, is 
regulated 1617. 9. A channel, drain, or small 

stream, esp. one carrying off overflow or sur- 
plus water 1536 tg. A gap, breach, opening, 
or hole ; a gash or wound -175a. 4. In gold- 

washing: An artificial channel or flume, into 
which a current of water is directed in order to 
separate the particles of gold from the auriferous 
earth 186a. 

1. fig. So from the sluices of Ulysses' eyes Fast fell 
the tears Pops. The ball which opened in his breast 
the crimson a of life 1800. 

Comb. ; a.-box, one of the long troughs of which m 
gold-washing s. is composed : a riffle-bo* { -gate, the 
gate of a a, the part which can be opened or shut to 
let out or retain the water ; the upper gate of a lock ; 
•way, a channel or water-way ted or controlled by 
means of a a or sluices. 

Sluice (sliJO, v . 1593. [f. the sb.l X. 

trans. To let out, to cause to flow out , by the 
opening of a sluice. b. To let out or draw 
from some source or place in this manner. 
Usu. in pa. pple. 1593. c. To lead or draw 
<j^by, or as by, a sluice 1753. To draw off 
or let out water from (a pond, lake, etc.) by 
means of a sluice or sluices 1594. 3. To cast, 

fling, or pour (something) as if through a sluice 
i6icx 4. To throw or pour water over (a per- 
son or thing) ; to swill with water esp. in order 
to clean or wash 1755. b. [ ). S. and A ustral. To 
wash (auriferous ore) in a gold-miner’s sluice. 
Also with out 1859. 5. intr. To flow or pour 

out or down as through a sluice 1593. 

*. b A broad canal From tho main river sluiced 
Tsk»>ybon. a. My veins have been sluiced so often 
that they give me pain in wiiting Scott, 4. His neck 
and face, which he had been sluicing with u>ld water 
1861. 

Slulcy (slfl-si), a . Chiefly poet. 1697. [f. 
Sluick sb. + -y *.] Of rain, etc. : Falling or pour- 
ing copiously or in streams, as if from a sluice ; 
streaming, drenching Also transfi and Jig, 

Oft whole sheets descend of slucy Rain DryOen 

Slum (atom), sb, 181a. [Of cant origin.] 
ti A room -1834 a. A street, alley, court, 
etc. , situated in a crowded district of a town or 
city and Inhabited by people of a low class or 
by the very poor , a number of these streets 
or courts forming a thickly populated neigh- 
bourhood or district of a squalid and wretched 
charactei Chiefly fl, , and freq. in the phr. back 
slumps, 1825 +3. Nonsensical talk or writing ; 

gammon, blarney. Also, gipsy jargon or cant. 
-1823. Hence SUrmmy a . 

Slum (stora), v. i860. [Cf. Slum sb 1 ] 
1. a. intr. To go into, or frequent, slums for 
discreditable purposes ; to keep to back streets 
to avoid observation, a. To visit slums for 
charitable or philanthropic purposes, or out of 
curiosity, esp. as a fashionable pursuit 1884. 

Slumber (slirmbaj), sb. late ME. [f. 
Slumber v. Cl Fris. dimer, Q. schlummer.] 
t . Sleep, repose Chiefly poet • a, A period or 
occasion of sleep or repose ; freq, a light or 
short sleep late ME. 3. fig. A state or con- 
dition of repose. Inactivity, or quiescence x«a. 

s. Ere thebe eyes of mine take themaelnee to alom- 
bar Snaks. a. Nor sleepe nor wake. But in a s. 
troublesome to both, 1611. 3 The human mind awoke 
from a a Godwin, attrib. a. cap, a net cap worn 
when the wearer U in bed to keep the hair in order. 
Hence Sltt*mbarteaa a. obtaining or yielding noil 
sleepless. Bhrmbery a. slumberous, sleepy. 

Slumber (stomboz), v, [ME, sl&meren, 
f. slAmen vb. or tlime Sloom sb., oorresp. to 
Frit, slimerje , MHO. slum(m)eml) 1. intr. 
To sleep, esp. to sleep lightly ; to dose or 
drowse, b. fig* To lie at rest In death or the 
grave 1588. a, fig* To live in a sta te of inac- 
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tivity or negligence , to remain or be sunk in 
sin, sloth, etc. ; to be dilatory or tardy in doing 
something. Late ME. 3. Of things, faculties, 
etc. t To be dormant, inoperative, or quiescent 
158a b. To be calm, peaceful, or still X764. 
+4- trans. To cause to sleep ; to render inac- 
tive or inoperative ; to dull or deaden -164a. 
fi. To pass, spend, or waste (time) in sleep or 
slumber. Const, away , out, through, etc. 1749. 

x. He neyther slombrethe nor slepethe, but alwayes 
watchethe 1599. 3* The might that slumbers in a 

peasant’s arm 1799. 5. She had slumbered away the 
day in order to sit up all night Fielding. Hence 
Slu'mberer, one who sleeps or slumbers. Slum- 
bering vbl. sb. aod ppi. a. (whence Slumberingly 
euiv.). 

Slumberous, slirmbrous (slemb(a)ras), 
a. 1495. [f. Slumber sb. + -ous,] x. Inclined 
to slumber or sleep ; unduly given to slumber ; 
indolent, lethargic, b. Of the eyes or eyelids : 
Heavy or drooping with slumber or sleep 1828. 

a. Inducing sleep; soporific 1667. 3. Calm, 

still, peaceful 1765. 4. Appropriate to, charac- 
terized by, or suggestive of slumber 18x8. b. 
Of places, eta : Quiet, sleepy, tranquil 1863. 

a. The slumbrous light is rich and warm Tennyson. 

3. Faint heaves the s. wave 1765. trans/. The slum- 
brous reign .became intolerable to the commonalty 
1885. b. A sleepy town in a a. land >883. Hence 
Slu‘mberous»ly *dv~, -neas. 

Slumming (sto*mii)), vbl. sb. 1884. [f. 
Slum v.] The visitation of slums, esp* for 
charitable or philanthropic purposes. 

Slump (stomp), sb . 1 Sc. 1718. [a. LG., 
heap, quantity.] z. A large quantity or num- 
ber ; chiefly in phrases by or in (the) i„ as a 
whole ; In the lump 1795 a. at t rib., as a. sum, 
a lump sum 17x8. 

Slump (stomp), sb.* x888. [1 Slump a.*] 
x. Stock Exch . A heavy fall or sudden decline 
in the price or value of commodities or securi- 
ties. a. transf A sudden or heavy decline or 
falling off ; a collapse 1888. 

a. There is . . no ' a.' in the matrimonial market 1896. 

Slump (stomp), v . 1 Chiefly Sc. x8aa. 
[f. Slump jd. 1 ] trans . To lump ; to put, place, 
regard, deal with, etc., as one quantity, mass, 
or group. Freq. to s. together. 

Slump (stomp), v* Chiefly dial, and U.S. 
*677* LP rob * imitative; cf. Plump t/. 1 ] x. 
intr. To fall or sink in or into a bog, swamp, 
muddy place, etc. ; to fall in water with a dull 
splashing sound, a. a. Of the wind : To fall, 
drop 1855. b. Of stocks, values, etc. x To fall 
heavily or suddenly 1896. g. To move or walk 
in a clumsy, heavy, or laborious manner 1854. 

4. trans . To throw down heavily ; to slam 1830. 

b. To cause to depreciate suddenly 1890. 

1. Being in this swamp that was miry, I slumpt In 
and fell down 1684. a. b. Prices slumped from s to 5 
points 1898. 

Slumpy (sto'mpi), a. 1893. [f. dial, slump 
a marshy or muddy place ; cf. LG. schlumpT] 
Marshy, swampy, muddy, boggy. 

Slung (stoij ),ppl. a. 1773. [ 'fi . Sling *>.*] 
Placed in, hung or suspended by, a sling or 
slings. 

Comb. \ s.-ahot U.S., a shot, piece of metal, stone, 
etc., fastened to a strap or thong, and used as a 
weapon. 

Slunk (atoqk), ppl. a. 1837. SLINK V.] 
Of calves 1 Cast prematurely. 

Slur (slBz), sb . 1 1598. [f. Slur v. 2 ] t 1 - 
A gliding movement in dandng -1673. t». A 
method of cheating at dice (see Slur v. % 1) 
-1680. g. A sliding piece of mechanism in a 
knitting-machine, serving to depress the sinkers 

Slur (slfli), sb* 1609. [fi Slur o. 1 ] l a. 
A deliberate slight ; an expression or eugges- 
tion of disparagement or reproof, b» A mark, 
stain, or blot ; a discredit (incurred by or cast 
upon a person, etc.) ; fa blunder 1654. ». 

Printing. A faulty or smeaxed impression 1771. 
8. Mns. A curved line plaoed over or under 
two or more notes of different degrees to show 
that they are to be played or sung smoothly 
and connectedly x8oz. 4. A slurred utterance 
or sound x86x. 

t. My Lord Generali .hath racelved several stun 
from tha King Psvnre. Phr. To cast, put, th*vw (etc.) 
me. on or upon (a person or thing). 

Slur (stoi), vd 1600. [fi diaL slur thin or 
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fluid mud.] z. tresis. To smear, stain, smirch, 
sully. Now dial. b. Printing. To smudge or 
blur 1683. c. U.S. To cover (a wall) with 
plaster or rough-cast 2885. a. To disparage, 
calumniate, asperse x66a 8- To pass over 
lightly, without proper mention or conddci*- 
tion 1660. b. Freq. with over. Also with ret 
to utterance. 179 c. 4. Mus. To sing or play 
(notes) in a smooth and connected manner ; to 
mark with a slur 1746. 5. To blur 278a. fl. To 
£0 through hurriedly and carelessly. Also 
intr. with through, 1857. 

a. To a. the descent of the house of York Scott. 

a. To silence a doubt, or s. a difference 1871. b. Tha 
little word, as, which is always slurred over Sheridan. 
6. They only slurred through their fagging 1837, 
Hence Blurred (slSod) ppl. a, run together, rendered 
indistinct, blurred. 

Slur (stoi), v* 1594. [perh. related to LG. 
slurrn to drag the feet, to shuffle.] fi. tram . 
To slip or slide (a die) out of the box so that it 
does not turn -1700. fa. To cheat or cozen 
-1731. g- intr. To slide, slide about Now 
dial. 1617. 

Slush (atoj), sb 1 1641. [Origin unkn. Cl 
Slosh, Sludge, Slutch.] x. a. The watery 
substance resulting from the partial melting Of 
snow or ice. b. Liquid mud or mire x 779. a. 
Naut. The refuse fat or grease obtained from 
meat boiled on board ship 1756. 3. a. A mix- 

ture of grease and other materials used for 
lubricadng 1847. b. A mixture of white lead 
and lime, used for painting parts of machinery 
to preserve them from oxidation 1864. 4. Rub- 

bishy discourse or literature ; also, sentimental 
stuff, gush 1896. 5. U.S. slang to) Illicit com- 
mission, bribery, corruption, (d) Forged papet 
money. 1924. o. at trio., ms. funds, melodrama. 

Slush (stoj), sb* 1880. [Echoic, or f. 
next] A heavy splashing sound. 

Slush (stoj), v. 1807. [Partly f. Slush 
sb . 1 and partly echoic.] I. trans. 1. To splash 
or soak with slush or mud. a. a. Naut. To 
grease (a mast) with slush Also with down. 
1823. b. To paint (machinery) with a mixture 
of white lead and lime 1864. c. To fill up or 
cover by dashing on morta; and cement 1875. 
3. To wash with a copious supply, or with 
dashing on, of water ; to sluice, dial. 1854. b. 
To dasn (water) over a person 1889. H. intr. 1. 
Of pigs : To eat greedily and noisily 1833. a. 
To go or walk through mud, etc., with a duD 
splashing sound 1855. 3. To rush (down) with 

a splashing sound 1883. 

3. The filthy gutter slushes Stevenson. 

Slushy (sto*fi), a. 1791. [L Slush rd.i) 
x. Covered with, consisting of, naving the cha- 
racter of slush (in senses x a and b\. b. Marked 
by the, prevalence of slush 1848. a. Weak, 
washy 1839. b. fig. of emotion or the like 1889. 
3. Thick, indistinct x86x. 

t . Mod under foot, alternating with a. snow 1857. 

b. S. splashy raw comfortless mornings in.. winter 
187s. a. b. A sloppy and a sentimentalism 1894. y, 
He spoke in a a voice Dickbns. Hence Slu'stll* 


Slut (stot). late ME. [Origin unkn.] x. 
A woman of dirty, slovenly, or untidy habits 
or appearance ; a foul slattern, b. A kitchen- 
maid, drudge (rare) X450. a. A woman of 
a low or loose character ; a bold or impudent 
girl ; a hussy, jade 145a b. In more or less 
playful use 1664. 8- A female dog, a bitch 184c. 

x. She's ugly, she's old,.. And a a., and a scold 
Shenstonx a. b. You're a wheedling a, you be so 
Swift. 

Slutch (stotj). Now dial. 1669. [CL 
Sludge, Slush jd. 1 ] Mud, mire, slush. Hence 
Slu'tchy a. muddy, slushy. 
fSluttery. 1586. [fi Slut sb. + -ery.] 
Slutdshness -1618. 

Sluttish (ttotij), a. late ME. ft Slut sb. 
+ -XSH.] x. Of persons 1 Dirty and untidy In 
dress and habits. Now spec, of women, ft- Of 
a low or lewd character -1606. a. Of things 1 
Unclean, dirty : untidy 1549. 8* Appropriate 

to, characteristic of, a slut or sluts 1501. 

■.Why lathy lord so sluttiaah, I thepreye f CaApcxx 
The., maid., is a* lazy and a a* her m latra t t JoaMtoM, 
b. To. 4 Cr. nr. v. 6a. a. Sucbe bongrye mm w9Q 

Sly (dal), «&>., and /*. [MIL tO), ad. 
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ON. sldkg-r clever, cunning, orig. * able to strike \ 
f. sldg*, pret. stem of sld 10 strike. Cf. Sleight 
sb. ] A. adj. z. Of persons : Skilful, clever, dex- 
terous, or expert in doing something ; skilled, 
knowing, wise. (Also occas. of animals.) Obs. 
exc. n. dial . fa. Showing skilfulness or in- 
genuity ; cleverly or finely made -1721. 3. Of 

persons : Adept or skilful in artifice or craft ; 
deceitful, guileful, wily, underhand ME. b. 
Of animals, etc. 1640. c. Of looks : Expressive 
of slyness z8az. 4. Of actions, things, etc. : 
Marked by, displaying or indicating, artifice, 
craft, or cunning ; of an insidious or wily nature, 
late ME. +b. Of words, etc. : Full of duplicity 
or wile ; subtle ; disingenuous -1829. 5. Cha- 

racterised by secrecy or stealth ; working, 
moving, etc., in an underhand manner. Also ol 
places: Quiet, secret. 1440. 6. Playfully mis- 

chievous or malicious; roguish ; waggish 1764. 

1. You .(whom grauer age And long experience 
bath made wise and «die) 1600. 3. He was, indeed, a 

little inquisitive ; but I was s , sir ; devilish s. 1 Sheri- 
dan. D. A a. old fish, too cunning for the book 
Crabbb. 4. Envy.. works in a s. and imperceptible 
manner 1755, 5. The slye slow houres shall not 

determinate The datelesse limit of thy deere exile 
Shari. 6. The s., delicate and ..elegant pleasantry 
of La Fontaine 1805. 

+B. adv. In a sly, skilful, or cunning manner; 
slyly -1802. C. absol. or as sb. in phr. On 
(upon, Sunder, or t by) thi s. t in a secret or 
covert manner ; without publicity or openness ; 
stealthily 1812. 

A certain farmer's man, who wired hares upon ihe 
s. 1866. 

Sly-boots (slarbfits). colloq . 1700. [f. Sly 

a. + Boots 3. ] A sly, cunning, or crafty person ; 
one who does things on the sly. Freq. in mild 
or joc. use, and usu. in pi. form. 

Sly-goose. Orkney, A Iso sly goose. 1776. 
[f. Sly a. + Goose sb.] The sheldrake, Tadoma 
cornu t a or T. vulpanser. 

Slyly, slily (slai*ii), adv. ME. [f. Sly a. 
f -LY 2 ] In a sly manner. 

While we pursu'd the Horsmen of y« North, He 
slyly stole away Shaks. The clerk winked slily at 
Mr. Pickwick Dickens. So Slyness. 

Slype (slaip). 1861. [Cf. WFlem. slipe , 
tlijpe secret path.] Arch . A covered way or 
passage, esp. one leading from the cloisters and 
running between the transept and chapter-house 
of a cathedral or monastic church. 

Smack (smsek), sb . l [OE. smme , — OHG. 
smac . ] 1. A taste or flavour ; the distinctive 

or peculiar taste of something, or a special 
flavour distinguishable from this. a. transf 
A trace, tinge, or suggestion of something 
specified 1539. +b. A smattering -179X c. 

A small quantity of liquor ; a mouthful 1693. 
d. A touch or suggestion something having 
a characteristic odour or taste 1848. +3 •fig' 
Delight or enjoyment ; inclination, relish -1620. 

t. M idling Ale.. that hath no burnt, musty, or 
otherwise ill a. 1710. •• A s. of real earnestness in 

his tone 1874. d. A rough s. of resin was in the air 
Stevbnson. 3. She bath a very great a. of Court- 
ship, and plays with everyone i6ao. 

Smack (smsek), sb. 2 1570. [Related to 
Smack v. 2 J i. A sharp noise or sound made 
by separating the lips quickly, esp. in kissing, 
and in tasting or anticipating food or liquor. 

b. A loud or sounding kiss 1604. a. The crack 

of a whip, lash, etc. 1781. 3. A sounding blow 

delivered with the flat of the hand or something 
having a flat surface ; a slap 1746 b. colloq, 
A slap or go at something 1889. 

1. Tasting the Wine with a judicious S. Steels. 3. 
A s. in the face (fig.), a sharp rebuff. 

Smack (smsek), sb .8 161 1. [prob. a. Du. 

smak, earlier smacked] A single-masted sailing- 
vessel, fore-and-aft rigged like a sloop or cutter, 
and usually of light burden, chiefly employed 
as a coaster or for fishing, and formerly as a 
tender to a ship of war. b. U.S. A fishing- 
vessel having a well in which fish may be kept 
alive 1891. 

Comb . : ima'cksman, one of the crew of a a., esp. 
of a fishing-s. ; the owner of a s. 

Smack (smsek), 0.1 ME. [f. Smack rJ.i] 
1. irons. Of persons : To perceive by the sense 
of taste. *f‘Also fig. To experience, to suspect. 
9. intr. Of food, liquor, etc. s To taste (well or 
ill) ; to have a (specified) taste or flavour ; to 


taste or savour of something, late ME. b. fig. 
To partake or savour of, to be strongly sugges- 
tive or reminiscent of something 1595. . 

i. He soon smacked the taste of physic hidden in 
this sweetness Carlyle, a. fig. Indeede my Father 
did something s., something grow too ; he had a kinde 
of taste Shaks. b. All Sects, all Ages s. of this vice 
Shaks. 

Smack (smsek), vfi 1530. [prob. echoic; 
cf. MDu., MLG. smac ken. J x. trans . To open 
or separate (the lips) in such a way as to pro- 
duce a sharp sound ; to do this in connexion 
with eating or drinking, esp. as a sign of keen 
relish or anticipation. Also intr. or absol. b. 
trans. To taste (wine or liquor) with keen relish 
or satisfaction 1822. 9. To kiss noisily or loudly. 
Now Obs. or dial. 157a 3. To crack (a whip, 

thong, etc.) 1700. 4. To bring, put, or throw 

down with a smack or slap ; to clap (the hands) 
together ; to slam (a door) to 1801. 5. To strike 

(a person, part of the body, etc.) with the open 
hand or with something having a flat surface ; 
to slap 1840. 6 . Used advb. a. With, or as 

with, a smack ; suddenly And violently ; slap 
1782. b. Completely, entirely ; directly 1828. 

i. Tom .smacked his lips over ibe long-necked 
glass 1861. b. George,. . filling himself a glass of 
wine, smacked it Thackeray. s. Phr. To s. calf- 
skin (slang*, to kiss the Bible in taking an oath. 5. 
He smacked his leg with his hand, and burst out 
laughing 1881. 6. a. He. . tumbled . .s. on his face 
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Smacker (smee-kai). 1775. [f. prec. + 

-ER *.] A smacking blow ; a resounding kiss. 

Smacking (smae-kir]), vbl. sb. 1628. [f. 

Smack v. 2 J The action of Smack t/. 2 ; kissing, 
or the sound made by this. 

Like the faint smackings of an after-Kias Drydrn. 

Sma cking, ppl. a. 1592. [f. as prec.] 1. 
That smacks, in senses of the vb. a. Of a 
breeze: Blowing vigorously; spanking 1820. 

Small (smpl), a. and sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. 
smsel J A. adj. I. 1. Of relatively little girth or 
circumference in comparison with length ; slen- 
der, thin. Now dial. exc. of the waist, b. 
spec. Applied to the more slender portions of 
the intestines; esp. s. qut(s) OK. 9. Having 
little breadth or width m proportion to length ; 
narrow. Now rare . OE. 

1. My sifter.. is as white as a lilly, and an s. as a 
wand Shaks. He wor soa s. be luk'd like a walkin' 
cl 00 as prop 1870W 

II. 1. Of deficient or comparatively little size ; 
not large (usu. without the emotional implica- 
tion of little) OE. b. Of children, etc. : Not 
fully grown or developed ; young ME. c. Of 
a family : Consisting of young children 1829 
9. Used with collective nouns, denoting the 
limited size of the individual things, pieces, etc. 
late ME. b. Of money : Of little size and low 
value. S. change : coins of low denomination; 
hence transf. of little value. 1561. 3. Little in 

amount or quantity ME. b. Of low numerical 
value or ordinal rank; low. late ME. 4. Only 
a little or slight amount or degree of ; not much ; 
hardly any. late ME. b. No j., great, consider- 
able, marked ; much, a good deal of 1548. c. 
Used in the superl. for emphasis: The least, the 
slightest 1596. d. In the smallest, in the least 
(rat e) 1603. 5. Of no great length ; short, brief, 

late ME. 8. Composed or consisting of, con- 
taining, few individual members ; numerically 
little or weak 1470. 7. a. Constituting a lower 

standard (of weight, size, etc ) than another 
having the same designation, b. Falling some- 
what short of the proper or usual standard. 1554. 

1. Hcrbes arete and imale Chaucer. Rutland, the 
smallest of the English counties 1846. b. To the 
great delight of various s. boys 1896, a. The guaking- 
asps, .are in s. leaf 1903. b. Thou hast shewed vs none 
but s. money 1561. C. Her large s. family 1895. 3. 

My wages been ful streite ana ful urn ale Chaucer. 
I had gotten a a. cold Swirr. 4. I kan but smal 

S ain metre Chaucer. They had indeed s. Hope of 
eir Lives De Foe. b. A matter of no s. momente 
1548. c. He risked, .life, if he betrayed the smallest 
suspicion 1797. d. Not molesting Prince Karl in the 
smallest Carlyle. 5. For a s. moment haue 1 for- 
saken thee Isaiah !iv. 7. 6* As. but faithful Band Of 
Worthies Drydrn. 7. b. After an ascent of a s. half 
hour we came to a., fountain of cold water 1753. 

IIL z. Composed of fine or minute particles, 
drops, eta In later use chiefly of rain. OE. 
b. Fine, as opp. to coarse OE. 9. Of cloth, 
yam, garments, etc.: Fine in texture or struc- 


ture. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 3. Of low alcoholic 
strength ; light, weak 1440. 4* Of sound or 

the voice : Gentle, low, soft ; of little power or 
strength ; not loud, harsh, or rough ME, tb. 
Of vowels t Narrow, close -1830. 5. Of wind: 
Light, gentle 154a. 6. Of the pulse : Beating 

weakly 1755. 

s. Thick Fogs with s. Rain 1676. 3. Let me haue 

sacke for vs old men : For these girles and knaues s. 
wines are best 1605. 4. After the fire, a still s. voice 

x Kings xix. xa. 3. A smal and softe wynde 154a. 

IV. z. Of persons : Low or inferior in rank 
or position ; common, ordinary. Now rare , ME. 
b. Having but little land, capital, etc. ; dealing, 
doing business, etc., on a small scale 1746. a. 
Of minor rank, note, or Importance, in respect 
of some specified office, function, etc. ME. b. 
That is (such) to a small or limited extent, de- 
gree, etc. 1523. c. With negative, as in 11.4b 
above 1551. 3. Of things, etc. : Of lit tie or minor 
consequence, interest, or importance ; trifling, 
trivial ME. 4. Not prominent or notable; 
humble, modest ; unpretentious. In Inter use 
chiefly in the phr. in a s. way . late ME. 5. a. 
Base, low ; mean, ungenerous X824. b. In- 
capable of large views or great actions ; small- 
minded, mean-souled 1837. c. With/**/: Hu- 
miliated, mortified, injured in self-respect 1840. 

z. Your Enemies are many, and not 3. Shaks. a. A 
s. author, and smaller wit Disraeli. 3. 1 he fact . .ac- 
counts.. for certain s. recurrent defects 1893. 4. A 

composer in a s. way T. Hardy. 5. C. 1 should feel 
a little s. at being seen in such a place 1840. 

Special collocations. S. body, in Priming, any size 
of type smaller than Lon*; Primer; S. capitals, in 
Printing, capital letters differing little in size from the 
lower-case letters of the same fount ; B. cattle, cattle 
below the size of oxen, as calves or sheep ; B. holding, 
a holding smaller than an ordinary farm ; also spec 
land acquired by a council which exceeds one acre 
and either doe* not exceed fifty acres, or is of an 
annual value not exceeding fifty pounds ; so 8. 
holder ; a. people, in local use, the fairies; 8. stuff 
Aaut., applied to thin kinds of rope. 

B. absol, or as sb. 1. Persons or animals of 
small size or stature; little ones, children. (Now 
only with the.) ME. 9 . Persons of low or in- 
ferior rank or position, or of little ability or 
attainment. Chiefly in phr. great and j. ME 
t3. Little, not much of -1640. 4. In s. (rarely 

the s.), on a small scale ; in little. In early 
use in ref. to painting, etc. : In miniature. 
161 x. 5. The small, slender, or narrow part of 
something ; esp. a. Of the leg 1489. b. Of the 
back 1536. fl. Small coal ; slack. In recent 
use also pi., varieties of small coal. 1851. 7. 

pi. Small clothes; breeches 1837. b. Small 
articles of laundry (colloq.). 8. pi. At Oxford : 
The colloquial term for Responsions 1852. 9. 

S. and early , a small evening party not intended 
to continue to a late hour, colloq. 1880. 

3. Hauing s., yet doe I not complaine Of want 
Si enkrr. 5. a. L.L.L. v. ii. 645. 7. Her footman, 
in large plush ftmalls and waistcoat Thackeray. 8. 
He bud been * pluughed ’ fu> ‘ •malls ‘ j86g. Hence 
Sma*llneaa, the fact, quality, or state of being s. 

Small (smjl), adv. OE. [f. Small <j.] 1. 
Into small pieces or morsels, fa. Not much ; 
slightly -1637. 3. Quietly, gently ; in a small 

or low voice ME. 4. In a fine or small manner ; 
on a small scale, etc. 1637. 

x. Geese will, .fatten well on carrots cut s. 1759. a. 
If thou dost weep. ., it s. avails my mood Shaks. 3. 
She speakes s. fike a woman Shaks. Phr. To sing 

to adopt a humble tone or manner j to use lest 
assertive language ; to say nothing. 

Small (sm5l), v. rare . late M E. [f. Small 
a. ] To tmake, or become, small. 

Smallage (sm$* 16 dx). ME. [f. Small a. 
+ ACHE sb.*] One or other of several varieties 
of celery or parsley ; esp. wild celery or water 
parsley, Apium graveolens. Now rase. 
Sma*ll-arm. 1805. [Back-formation fiom 
next, at first in attrib. use J i.attrih .a. Using 
or provided with small-arms. b. Intended or 
adapted for smnl] arms 1807. 9. A fire-arm 

which may be carried in the hand 1875. 
Sma*ll-anns. 1710. [f. Small a. + Arm 
sb.* a. ] Fire-arms capable of being carried in 
the hand, as contrasted with ordnance. 

Small beer. 1568. [Small a. 111 . 3.] 1. 
Beer of a weak, poor, or inferior quality 9 
transf. a. Trivial occupations, affairs, etc, j 
matters or person(s of little or no consequence ; 
nothing of importance 1777, b. To think email 


se (man), u (pass), an (b«d). 0 (cut). % (Fr. ch*f). a (ev*r). ai (I, eye). # (Fr. eau d* vie), i («'t). i (Psych*). 9 (what). p{jgp t). 



SMALL-CLOTHES 

beer of, etc. t To have a poor or low opinion of. 
Chiefly with negs. eolloq . 1835. 

a. [To suckle Foolea, and chronicle small Beere 
Shaks.) 

Sma-ll-clothes. Alio smallclothes. 1796. 
[Small a.] Breeches ; knee-breeches. 

Sma -11 coal. Also small-coal. 1638. 
[Small a. II. a. J 1. Charcoal. Obs . exc. Hut. 
a. Coal of small size ; slack 1665. 

Smallish (smg-lif), a. late ME. [f. SMALL 

a. ] Somewhat small ; rather little. 

Smallpox (smfi'lppks), sb. 1518. [orig. 

email pokkes pi. of small pokke (in late ME. 
pokke stnal) ; see Small a. and Pock sb .* Long 
written as two words; the adj. distinguishes 
the disease from the pox proper, or great 
pox.] The pox or pustules on the skin which 
characterize the acute contagious disease some- 
times called variola ; hence commonly, the 
disease itself. (In later use, when denoting the 
disease, the word is construed as a singular.) 

b. at t rib., as small-pox epidemic, etc. 1775. 

1 am . . expecting the doctor to give your little godson 
the s. They are rife in the country. Burns. Hence 
Sma'llpox v. tram. Sma‘ll-poxed a. marked by 
or suffering from s. 

Sma-ll-sword. 1687. [Small a. I. a.] A 
light sword, tapering gradually from the hilt to 
the point, and used esp. in fencing. 

Sma -11 talk, sb. 1751. [Small a. IV. 3.J 
Light talk or conversation; chit-chat, gossip. 
Sma-ll-warefs. 1617. [Small a. II. 1.] 
Small textile articles of the tape kind ; narrow 
bindings of cotton, linen, silk, or woollen fabric; 

K laited sash cord, braid, etc.; also, buttons, 
ooks and eyes, etc. 

+Sma*lly, adv . ME. [f. Small a. + -ly 2.] 

1. In or into small or minute pieces, fragments, 
etc. ; finely -1662. 9. Sparsely, scantily -1604. 

8. Not much, very little -1670. Slightly, 

slenderly -1630. 

Smalm, variant of SMARM. 

Smalt (sm§k), sb. and a. 1558. [a. F., 

ad. It. smalto Smalto.] 1. A species of glass, 
usually coloured a deep blue by oxide of cobalt, 
etc., and after cooling finely pulverized for use 
as a pigment or colouring matter. a. A deep 
blue colour like that of smalt 1881. 8. A piece 

of coloured glass Cf. Smalto. 1864. 4. attrib. 
t. -glass, -works, etc. ; -blue, powder blue x68i. 
b. As aifj. Deep blue x88o. Smaltite — next. 
Smaltine (sm§*luin). 1837. [f. Smalt sb. 
-f-lNK ».] Min. Tin-white cobalt 
l| Smalto (sma-ltfl). Also fl. smalti. 1705. 
lit., of Teut. origin and related to Smelt v . 
Cf. Amkl sb. ) Coloured glass or enamel used 
for mosaic work, etc. ; a small cube or piece of 
this. 

I Smalts (smelts). 1610. [app. the pi. of 
Smalt taken as a sing. 1 , — Smalt sb. 1 
Smaragd (smseraegd). Now rare. ME. 
[a. OF. 1 mavagde, or ad, L. smaragdus Sma- 
ragdus. Cf. Emerald.] An emerald. 

Smaragdlne (sm&rse-gdin, -ain), sb. and a. 
late ME. [ad. L. smaragdinus of emerald, a. 
Gr., f. <r/sbpaybos ; see Smaragdus.] A. sb. 
k prec. B. adj. 1. Of or belonging to, con- 
sisting of, a smaragd ; resembling that of a 
smaragd; of an emerald green 1591 a. S. 
Table, a mediaeval Latin work on alchemy, 
Tabula Smaragdina, attributed to the Egyptian 
Hermes Trismegistus 1597. 

Smaragdite (smArae-gdait). 1804. [a. F., 
f. Gr. Oftbpaybos Smaragd + -ITR 1 ab.] Min. 
A brilliant grass-green or emerald-green variety 
of am phi bole or hornblende. 

|| Smaragdus (smArae'gdtfa). Now rare, late 
ME. [L., a. Gr. op&pay&os; prob. connected 
with Skr. marakata , marakta emerald.] » 
Smaragd. 

Smarm, smalm (smAim, sm5m), v. eolloq . 
S847. [orig. dial.] i. trans. To smooth down 
fas hair with pomade). s. intr. To behave 
In a fulsoraeiy flattering or toadying manner. 
Hence Sma*nny a . Inclined to do this. 

Smart (smixt), sbA [ME. smierte, smerle , 
app. i— OE. *smifrtu , f. smeart Smart a.] 1. 

Sharp physical pain, esp. auch as is caused by 
a stroke, sting, or wound, Also with a and pi 
a. Mental pain or suffering; grief, sorrow, 
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affliction ; sometimes, suffering of the nature of 

g unishment or retribution ME. 8* ellipt. — 
MART-MONEY X802. 

s. He.. inflicted both coipor&ll a and pecuniary 
mulcts upon them 1641. a. The very Eye betrays our 
inward a Cowley. 

Smart (smut), sb. 2 171a. [f. Smart «.] 

x. One who affects smartness in dress, manners, 
or talk. Now Hist . a. Smartness in talk or 
writing 1845, 

Smart (smAit), a. [OE. smeart , related to 
smeortan Smart t/.J I. +x. Of a whip, rod, 
etc. : Inflicting or causing pain ; sharp, biting, 
stinging -1671. tb. Severe or hard on or upon 
one -1648. a. Of blows, strokes, etc. t Suffi- 
ciently hard or severe to cause pain ME. +3. 
Of pain, sorrow, wounds, etc.: Sharp, keen, 
painful, severe -1688. 4. Of words, etc. : Sharp, 
severe ; cutting, acrimonious. Now rare . ME. 
5. Brisk or vigorous ; having a certain degree 
of intensity, force, strength, or quickness ME. 
+< 5 . Sharp, abrupt, clearly outlined -1784 7. 

Considerable (in number, amount, extent, etc.). 
Chiefly dial, and U.S . 1839. 

a. How a a lash that speech doth glue my Con- 
science? Shaks. 3. The gospel . . threatened them 
with the heaviest and smartest judgments Bunyan. 
4.'A Book written ..against the Marriage in a s. and 
stinging Style 16*5. 5. A s. and continued Rain 

1693. whisky,, .very s. stuff it is Keats. 6. A s. pas- 
sage at arms 1885. 7. Madame.. left a s. legacy to 

the. .children Thackeray. 

II. ti. Pert, forward, impudent (rare) -1607. 
a. Of persons : Quick, active ; prompt ME. 3. 
Clever, capable, adept ; quick at devising, 
learning, looking after oneself, etc. In later 
use chiefly U.S. 1628. 4. Clever In talk or 

argument ; good at repartee 1639. b. Of say- 
ings, etc.: Clever, pointed; witty X656. 5. 

Alert and brisk ; combining briskness with neat- 
ness or trimness of appearance 1602. b. Neatly 
and trimly dressed 1789. c. Of dress, etc. 
Neat and trim; stylish 1716. 6. Fashionable, 

elegant, esp. in a very high degree 1718. 

a. We were mighty a. getting under way 1809. 3. 

In America every s. man is expected to b« able to do 
anything ho turns his hand to 1888. A..*, catch at 

mid-on 1S95. 4. b. He mistakes the question, that 

he may return a s. answer Johnson. 5. The s. lads 
of the city march’d downe the streets 1683. c. A col- 
lection of s. . boots and shoes 1859. 6. I have seen 

plenty of s. society x88x. Hence Smart, Sma*rt-ly 
adrvs -ness. 

Smart (smftxt), v. [OK smeortan ; the 
stem is perh. related to Gr. apitpbvbs, apuphaXtos 
terrible, and L. mordire to bite.] 1. intr, Of 
wounds, etc. : To be a source of sharp pain 
to be acutely painful. a. i-With dative: To 
cause pain, be painful, to (a person, etc.) -ME 
b. With sbs., passing into trans. : To affect 
with pain or smarting ME. 8- intr. To feel 
sharp pain or distress ; to suffer acutely or 
severely ME. b. To bear the penalty, to suffer 
severely, for some offence, etc. 1548. 

x. Here woundis sore did smertc 1400. a. b. The 
mnoke. .smarted the nose 1884. 3. Countreys that vet 

smarted with the last years War 1670. D. He nas 
done us a wrong, and should be made to a. for it XB84. 

Smarten (smA*jt*n), v. 1815. [f. Smart 

a.l 1. trans . To make smart or spruce. Usu. 
with up. Also absol. 9. To brighten up 1864. 
Sma rt-mo ney. 1693. [f. Smart sb. l] 1. 
A sum of money paid to sailors, soldiers, work- 
men, etc., as compensation for disablement or 
injuries received while on duty or at work. b. 
Any compensation made for injury or the like 
1749. a. Money paid to obtain the discharge 
of a recruit who has enlisted in the anny 1700. 
b. Money paid on account of cancelling or not 
fulfilling a bargain or agreement, or in order to 
free oneself from some disadvantage, recover 
some lapsed privilege, etc. 18x8. 

s. b. {U.S. taw.) Smart-Money . . .Damages beyond 
the value of a thing sued for, given by a jury in case of 

g ross misconduct or cruelty on the part of a defen- 
ant 1851. So Sma*rt-ti>cket. a certificate given to 
wounded seamen entitling them to a pension or gra- 
tuity. 

Smaftweed. Chiefly dial, and U.S. 1787. 
[f. Smart sb A or a.] A name given to species 
of Polygonum, esp. the arsesm&rt or water- 
pepper, P. Hydropiper. 

Smarty (sma*iti). U.S. 1880. [f. Smart a. 
II. 4.] A would-be smart or witty person. 
Smash (smeef), sb. 1 1779- [»• SMASH vA] 


SMEAR 

1 . dial, or eolloq. A hard or heavy blow h 
Lawn-tennis. A hard and fast overhand volley 
1882. 9. A shivered or broken-up condition 

1798. Also fig. 8- A loud sound of breaking or 
crushing ; a severe or extensive crushing, shiver- 
ing, or breaking of anything, esp. accompanied 
by a crashing sound; a violent collision or 
impact 1808. b. S.-up [£. verbal phr.], a com- 
plete smash 1858. 4. Commercial failure ; stop- 
page through insolvency ; bankruptcy 1839. b. 
A crushing defeat or overthrow 1854. fi. An 
American beverage made of spirit, ice, water, 
sugar, and flavoured with mint 1859. 

a. He determined ..to go to a. like a hero 1807. 
Phr. to break, knock, etc. to s. 4. b. It was a final S 
to the enemy n the north Badkn-Powbll. 

Smash, sb* Cant. 1795. [Origin obsc.] 
Counterfeit coin. 

Smash (smeej), vA 1778. [prob. echoic.] 
I. trans. To break (a thing) in pieces vio- 
lently ; to dash to pieces ; to crush, shatter, or 
shiver, b. Bookbinding. To flatten or compress 
(the sheets of a book) before binding 2875. a. 
To dash or fling (a thing) with noise and vio- 
lence ; to batter ; to cause to strike hard 1800 
b. Lawn-Tennis. To strike (the ball) violently 
and swiftly in an overhand volley. Also absol. 
1882. 8. To defeat utterly ; to crush com- 

pletely 1813. b. To render insolvent or bank- 
rupt X857. 

1. The bottle is smashed, smashed to atoms ! 1851. 
absol. in phr. S.-and-grab, applied to robbery con- 
sisting of smashing shop windows and grabbing the 

f oods 1 also, of the thief, a. I'll s, your face in x8pa 
t is asked that their grinders may be smashed in, 
broken off. or dashed out 187a. 3. A British expedi- 

tion to the Mabdi 1884, 

II. intr. x. To move rapidly with shattering 
effect, dash violently, crash 1835, 9. eolloq 

To fail financially ; to be ruined. Also with up. 
1839. 3. To break or fly in pieces 1904. 

a. A Glazier? — what if he should smash I Hood 
P hr. To go s. 

Smash, vfi Cant. 1811. [Cf. Smash sbfi] 
trans. To pass (counterfeit money). Hence 
Smasher *, one who passes or utters counterfeit 
coin or forged notes. 

Smasher 1 (smoejai). 1794. [f. Smash r. 1 ] 
x. slang. Anything uncommon, extraordinary, 
or unusual, esp. unusually large or excellent. 
9. eolloq . A severe or crushing reply, article, 
review, etc. 1828. 8- An appliance or machine 

which smashes or crushes ; spec, a bookbinder's 
compressing-machine; a form of embossing- 
press 1822. 4. One who smashes 1884. 

SmatCh (smaetj), sb. [ME. smack, var. de- 
velopment of OK smsec Smack sb *] — Smack 
sb. 1 So Smatch v [OK smseccan] — Smack vA 
Smatter (smse-taj), v. MK [Origin obsc.] 
ti. trans. To dirty, smirch, pollute, defile 
-1600. •fa. intr To talk ignorantly or super- 
ficially, to prate or chatter, it/ 1 something -X733. 
tb. Without const. -1691. 3* To have a 

slight or superficial knowledge or practice of ; 
to dabble, to be a smatterer (in or at some- 
thing) 1530. 4. trans. To talk or utter without 

proper knowledge or proficiency 1609. 

a. b. Good Prudence, a. with your gossip, go Shaks 
3. A man can but s. in six or seven languages 1573. 
4. The barber smatters Latin, 1 remember B. Jons. 
Hence Sm&'tter sb. superficial knowledge ( a smat- 
tering. In pi., scraps, triflea 

Smatterer (smee'taraj). 1519. [f. Smatter 
v.] One who has only a slight or superficial 
knowledge of (now rare) or in a matter ; a 
dabbler. Also used without eonst, 
Smattering, vbl. sb. 1538, [f. Smatter 

v.] i. A slight or superficial knowledge in or 
of something. + 9. The action of discoursing 
or studying superficially (rare) -1699. 

x. A ». of * scholarship * 1874. 1 would advise 

them to leave off this dabbling and a. in Philosophy 
169a. 

Smear (smlu), sb. [In sense 1 Com. Teut. ; 
OE. sme(o)ru. The later senses are f. the vb.j 
ft. Fat, grease, lard ; ointment -1648, a. A 
mark, smudge, or stain made by smearing, or 
suggestive of this; a layer or patch of some 
substance applied by smearing 16 11. b. A 
small quantity of some substance smeared upon 
a slide for microscopical investigation 1903. 8* 
a. An application for smearing sheep 1802. b. 
Pottery. A mixture used for glazing 1875. 


5 (Ger. KMn), b (Fr. peu). fl (Ger. Muller), ti (Fr. dune). § (c*#rl). fl (e*) (fore). I (fl) (wsh). { (Fr. fore), fl (fir, firm, earth). 



SMEAR 

a. Roof, and walls.. abounding la old smears of., 
red-lead, and damp Dicuus. 

Smear (xmi-i), v. [Com, Tent. ; OE 
imeriaM , f. stneru Smear sb.] k. tram. To 
anoint with oil, chrism, etc., as a symbolic 
ceremony. In later use only contemptuous, 
a. To anoint, to rub or daub {a part of the 
body) with oil, grease, etc. Said also of the oil, 
etc. OE. a* AO anoint medicinally ; to treat 
(a wound, etc.) with a copious application of 
somo thick or greasy medicament OE. b. To 
Salve (sheep), late ME. 4. To spread, daub, 
cover thickly or in patches with some unctuous, 
greasy, sticky, or dirty substance. Occas. said 
of the substance. Also without const. OE. b. 
techn.To glace (pottery) by a process of evapora- 
tion 1839, 5. To lay mi in a thick or greasy layer 
ME 0 . To rub out with a smear or smudge ; 
to rub or draw in a smeary manner 1840. 

a. Tha Groom .. stript for Wrestling, smears his 
Limba with Oyl Drydkn. 4. Slugs, pinched with 
hunger, smear'd the slimy wall 1763. Jig. People 
smearing each other over with stupid flattery 1847. 

Smear-dab. 1769. [perh. f. Smear sb. or 

0. ] A variety of dab, also called lemon or 
smooth dab. 

S , due to its being frequently covered with slime 
1883. 

Smeared (sml*id), ppl. a. 1584. [f. Smear 
v. + -ed *,] Dirtied or soiled by smearing ; 
bedaubed, b. S. dagger, a species of moth, 
Apatella oblinita 1883. 

Smeary (smle-ri), a. 1599. [f. Smear sb. 

or v.] 1. Marked or characterized by smears ; 

bedaubed, begrimed, a. Tending to smear or 
soil, of a greasy or unctuous nature 158a. 
Hence SmeaTineaa, 

Smeath (smljri. local, idaa. [Related to 
Smee.] The smee. Also s. duck. 

Smectite (sme'ktoit). 1811. [f. Gr. a^TjKTts 
+ -ITE 1 a b.J Min. A kind of fullers earth. 
Smectymmian (smekti*mnix*an), sb. and a. 
1646. [f. Smectymnuus (*wj), a fictitious name 

made out of the initials of the five authors of 
An Answer to a Book , etc. (1641) See N.E.D.] 
A. sb. One or other of the authors of the work 
published under the name of Smectymnuus; 
also, one who accepted the views of these 
writers. B. adj. Pertaining to, connected with, 
or characteristic of, the Smoctymnuans 1673. 
Smeddum, variant of Smitham. 

Smee (sm t) dial, and U. S. 1668. [prob. 
later t Smeath.] A name for the smew, 
widgeon, pochard, and scaup-duck 
Smeek (smfk), v. Latterly St, and f north. 
f OE smiocan and smican ; related to Smoke.] 
Ti. intr To emit smoke -1440b a. tram . To 
fumigate ; to suffocate OE 
Smeeth (sm*)), srafH), a. and sb. Obs. exc. 
dial. [OE. smebOe, rm£Qe, related to smtfB 
Smooth a. 1 A. adj. Smooth ; free from rough- 
ness. B. so. A level space. E. Anglian dial 
1440. Hence Smeeth v. tram, to make smooth 
U Smegma (smcgm&). 1819. [L., a. Gr. 

ffjsTjyna a detergent, L Phys A se- 

baceous secretion, esp. that found under the 
prepuce. 

Smell (smel), sb. ME [Cf. Smell a] 1. 
The sense of which the nose is the organ ; the 
faculty of smelling. Now usu. in sense, organ , 
etc., of a a. That property of things which 
affects the olfactory organ; odour, perfume, 
aroma ; stench, stink MB g A trace, sug- 
gestion, or tinge of something. Also without 
article, or with adj. X475. 4. An act of smell- 

ing ; a sniff 156a 

1. 1 have no a yet, but my cold something better 
Swift a. There was such a rich a of pines 1847. 
There was a nasty a about the premises 1885. 3. 

Without the least a. or tang of imperfection Bukyam. 

Smell (smel), v. [Early ME smellen , pre- 
sumably of OE. origin. In pa. t, and pa. pple. 
smelt ia now more freq. than smelled,'] L. tram . 

1. To have perception of (an object, odour, etc.) 

by means of the olfactory sense, b. To inhale 
the odour or scent of (a thing) ; to sniff at ; to 
examine in this way 183a 9. To perceive as 

if by smell ; to suspect, to have an inkling of ; 
to divine, late ME 3. To search or find out 
by, or as by, the sense of smell 1538. 4 To 

distinguish (one thing from another) by the 
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smell 158a g. To find or make (one's way) by 
the sense of smell 1605. 

s. Paris may be smelt five miles before you arrive at 
it 1779. To s. powder, to have actual experience of 
fighting. Toe. a rati see Rat sb. 1. a. The people 
never smelt the cheat 1798. To t. the ground, of ships, 
to slacken speed as the water becomes shallower. 3. 
The Scots folks have an excellent nose to a out their 
Countryfolks 1736. 5. Go thrust him out at gates, 

and let him a His way to Douer S ha its. 

IL intr. 1. To exercise, employ, make use of, 
the sense of smell in relation to a specified ob- 
ject Const at, of ( now U.S.), or to. ME a. 
Without const. To possess or exercise the sense 
of smell ; to be able to perceive odours, or to be 
engaged in doing this ME. 

x. Site smelt at her salts, and soon recovered that 
weakness Rkade. a. It will be the object of this 
Committee, .to go smelling in Shoreditch 1898. 

III. x. intr. To give out, send forth, or exhale 
an odour ; to have a smell, scent, etc. ME. b. 
spec. To give out an offensive odour ; to stink, 
late ME a. To exhale or emit the odour of, 
to smell of, something. Also rarely on (now 
dial). 1526. b. To have a touch, tinge, or 
suggestion of something 1526. 3. tram. To 

have or emit a smell of (something) 1586. 

x. Hee smels like a fish Shaks. b. if he reach old 
Age . . his Breath amelia *684. Jig. Oh my offence is 
r&nke. it smels to heauen Shaks. a. One of the . . men 
already smells of sherry Dickens. b. Praises in an 
enemy are superfluous, or s. of craft Milt. Phr. To 
s. of the candle, lamp, oil, etc., of literary work, to 
show signs of being laboured and artificial. 3. He 
smels April and May Shaks. 

Smeller (sme'laz). 1519. [f. Smell v. + 

-ER *.] x. One who has or exercises the sense 
of smell ; one who smells out. a. A feeler ; a 
slender tactile organ, hair, etc. ; esp. one of the 
whiskers of a cat 1665. 8- slang, a. The nose ; 

pi. the nostrils 2700. b. A blow on the nose ; 
hence, a hard blow of any kind 1824. 

Sme ll-feast. 1519. [£. Smell v. or sb. 

+ Feast jA] 1. One who scents out where 
feasting is to be had ; one who comes uninvited 
to share in a feast; a parasite, a greedy sponger. 
Now arch b. attrib. Parasitic, sponging 1566. 
a. ‘A feast at which the guests are supposed to 
feed upon the odors only of the viands * 1864. 

z. The Smell-feasts rouse them at the hint There’s 
cookery in a certain dwelling-place Bkownimg. 

Smell fungus (sme*l,f» gg&O- PI. -fungi. 
1807 [Sterne’s name for Smollett, with refer- 
ence to the captious tone of Smollett's Travels 
through Prance and Italy (1766). | A discon- 
tented person ; a grumbler, faultfinder 
Smelling (sme’lii]), vol. sb. ME. [f. Smell 
v.] x , The sense of smell, b. The act or fact 
of smelling. Also with out. 1509. fa. Odour, 
scent, smell -1611. 

attrib. : a.-bottle, a phial or small bottle for con- 
taining smelling-salts or perfume ready for use; 
•aaltBL a preparation of carbonate of ammonia and 
!>cent for smelling, used as a restorative in cases of 
faintness or headache. So Smelling ppl. a. (chiefly 
in Swskt-smblung). 

Smell-less (sme‘l ( Us), a. 16 10. [f. Smell 
sb. 4- -less. J x. Giving out no smell ; scentless, 
a. Having no sense of smell 1873. 
Smell-smock. 1550. [f. Smell v . + 

Smock sb.] ti. A licentious man >2673. 9. 

Dial name for various plants 1876. 

Smelly (sme’li), a . 186a. [f. Smell sb. or 
v + - Y 1 , ] Emitting a bad smell or smells; 
stinking. 

Smelt (smelt) , sb. [OE, — obs. G. schmelt , 
sc A melt , Da. smelt .] x. A small fish, Osmerus 
eparlanus , allied to the salmon, and emitting a 
peculiar odour ; the sparling or spirling. b. A 
nsh of a related species, esp. O. mordax of the 
American coast 1836. c. Applied to the atheri ne 
or sand-smelt and other small fishes 1776. fa. 
tramf. A simpleton -1695. 

Smelt (smelt), v . 1543. [prob. ad. MDu. 

or MLG. smel ten. The stem is app. a variation 
of that of Melt 0.] tram. To fuse or melt 
(ore, eta) in order to extract the metal ; to ot>- 
tain or produce (metal) by this means. Hence 
Smeltery, a place where ores are smelted. 

Smelt-, the stem of Smelt v. in comb., as 
a.-fhmace, -house, -mil], places where smelting 
is carried on. 

Smelter (sme*lUx), sb. 1455. [f. Smelt v. 
+ -B1 *.] 1. One who smelts ; a workman en- 
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\ ; an owner of smelting-works. 


1 ; a smeltery, orig. IAS. 187^ 


gaged in sir 

a. Smelting-work , ^ 

Smelting (smeitiq), vbl. sb. 1531. 
Smelt v. j The action of Smelt v Alio 
attrib as s. -furnace, worm, etc. 

Smew (smiti). 1674. [Cf. Smee.] A saw- 
billed duck (Mergus or Mergellus albellus) be- 
longing to the merganser group; the white 
nun. The fexnale is the red-headed s. 
fSmi-cker, a. [OE. smicer ; cf. OHG. smeh- 
har, smechetr.] Beautiful, handsome -1630. 
Hence Smixker v. Sc. intr. to look amorously 
or wantonly ; to smile or smirk. 

Smicket (smi*k6t). N ow dial. 1685. [app. 
dim. of Smock j*.] A woman's smock or che- 
mise; a small smock. 

SmifL 1839. [Origin unkn .1 Mining. A 
kind of fuse or slow match used in blasting. 
Smilacin (smai *l&sin). 1836. [a. F., t. 
s mi lac-, stem of Smilax + -IN *•] Chem. Parillin. 

Smilax (sm^Wseks). 1601. [a. L. (Pliny), 
a. Gr. ofi Ika£ bindweed.] Bot. x. A large 
genus of liliaceous plants typical of the order 
Smilacex , or a species of this genus, the tuber- 
ous rootstocks of which constitute the sarsapa- 
rilla of commerce. a. A climbing species of 
asparagus, Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, much 
used for decorative purposes 1870. 

Smile (smail), sb. 156a. [f. Smtle 0.] !• 
An act of smiling; a slight and more or less 
involuntary movement of the countenance ex- 
pressive of pleasure, amusement, affection, etc., 
or of amused contempt, disdain, inciedulity, 
etc. (the characteristic features are a brighten- 
ing of the eyes and an upward curving of the 
corners of the mouth), a. colloq. A drink, esp. 
of whisky, orig. U.S. 1859. 

x. This sweet intercourse Of looks and smiles Milt. 
tran$f. and Jig. Methought I stood not in the s of 
Heauen Shaks. Turn, fortune^ turn thv wheel with 
ft. or frown Tknnyson. Hence Sml'let [rare) a little 
or slight a 

Smile (small), v. [ME. smilen; perh. a. 
MLG. *smt len.\ I. intr. 1. Of peisons: To 
give to the features or face a look expressive of 
pleasure or amusement, or of amused disdain, 
scorn, etc. (see prec. ). a. a. To look on, upon, at, 
or to a person with a smile or pleasant expres- 
sion. late ME. b. To look on or upon one with 
favour, approval, or encouragement ME c. 
To show by the features one’s amusement (or 
pleasure) at something, late ME 3. Of physical 
features, things, etc.: To have or present an 
agreeable or pleasing aspect 1504. 4. (U 5 .) 

slang. To have or take a drink 1858. 

t. Some that a, haue in their heart* I fears Mil- 
lions of Mischeefes Shaks. iransj. and Jig. Then let 
me not pass Occasion which now smile*. Milt. Tbs 
flower that smiles t«>day Tomorrow dies Shelley. a. 
a_ H is mother on him smil'd Hobbes. b. Circum- 
stance* .. aecmc<i to a. on the project (878. 3. Cheard 

with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles Milt. 

U. x. a. To bring or convert into a specified 
condition by smiling. Const, in, into, out of, 
eta 1588. b.To dismiss, gel rid of, drive away 
(something) with a smile or smiles ; to while 
away (time), dry uf (tears), in or by smiling 
176 o. fa. To deride, laugh at. Shaks. 3. a. 
To exhibit, indicate, or express by smiling ; to 
grant, bestow, eta, with a smile 1046. b. With 
cogn. obj. : To give (a smile, esp. one of a 
specified kind) x 837. 

x. a. He does s. his face into more lynes, then Is ia 
the new Mappe Shaks. b. A woman's reputation 
most not be smiled away X885. 3. a. She smiled dis- 
belief 1880. b. Mr. Weller junior smiled a filial smile 
Dickens. Hence Smrling-ly odv., 4ms. 

Smileless (smaH, 16 s), a. 1719. [f. Smile 
tb.] 1, Of persons, etc. : Exhibiting no smile; 
never smiling; grave, severe b. Of words t 
Uttered without a smile xBio. a. Devoid of 
brightness or cheerfulness ; dark, dull, clieerless 
1858. 

Smiler (smdH&t). late ME [£ Smile 0.] 
x. One who smiles. 9. slang. A kind of shandy- 
gaff 1899. 

Smirch (amSxtf), v. 1495. [app. ad. OF. 
eemorcher to torment, with slight transference 
of sense.] x. tram. Of things s To make dirty, 
soil, sully, or discolour (something) by contact 
or touch, a. Of persons (or animals) i To stain 
or befoul (the face, person, reputation, etc.) with 
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or by means of something dirty, foul, or de- 
famatory x6oo. 

s. fig. Lower thought! as well as lower passions 
..s. the human soul Trollops, s. He put my selfe 
In poors and means attire, And with a kinde of 
vmber a my face Shaks. Hence Smirch sb. a dirty 
mark or smear, a stains that which smirches or 
dirties. 

Smirk (sm 5 ik), sb, 1560. [f. Smirk zl] 

An affected or simpering smile ; a silly, con- 
ceited, smiling look. 

He has the canonical a, and the filthy clammy palm 
of a chaplain Wycherlby. Hence Smi'rky a. Sc. 
and U.S. smart, neat, smiling ; of the nature of a s. 

Smirk (smSak), a. and adv. 1530. [app. 
f. Smirk v. ; but cf. Smicker a .] A. adj. Neat, 
trim, spruce in dress or appearance ; pleasant, 
agreeable. Also U.S., smug. Now chiefly dial. 

Seest, how brag yond Bullocke beares, So smirka, 
•o smoothe, his pricked earesT Spenser. 

+B. adv, Smirkingly. Hey wood. 

Smirk (sm 5 ik), v. [OE. smearcian , smer- 
eian ; not in cogn. langs.] x. intr. To smile ; 
In later use, to smile in an affected, self-satisfied, 
or silly manner ; to simper, a. traits. To utter 
with a smirk. Browning. 

x. The young perfumer came, smirking and scraping, 
Into the room Mme D'Akblay. Hence SmiTker. 
Smi*r kingly adv. in a smirking manner. 

Smite (smoit), sb, ME. [f. next.] A stroke 
or heavy blow with a weapon, the hand, etc., or 
the sound made by this. Now chiefly rhet. 
Smite (smoit), v. Pa. t. smote (sm^t), 
tamit. Pa. pple. smitten (smrt'n), smlt ( arch.), 
faxnote. [OE. sm{tan, — QFr\s. smtta, (M)LG. 
smtten to throw, OHG. smtzan to strike. ] 
I. traits . x. To administer a blow to (a per- 
son, etc.) with the hand, a stick, or the like; to 
strike or hit ; to beat or buffet ; to slap or smack. 
Now rhet. and rare. b. To strike with the foot 
(for spur). Also said of the foot. Now rhet. or 
poet. ME. c. To strike or touch (a harp, etc.) 
so as to produce musical sounds. Now poet. 
late ME. a. Of the Deity, in or after biblical 
use : To visit with death, destruction, or over- 
throw ; to afflict or punish in some signal man- 
ner OE. 3. To strike with a weapon, etc., so 
as to inflict serious injury or death ME. b. In 
or after Biblical use : To strike, or strike down, 
in battle ; to kill, slay ME. 4. a. Of hail, light- 
ning, flame, etc. s To strike and injure ; to 
destroy, blast, late ME. b. To beat or dash 
against (something) 1440. c. Of sunlight, etc.: 
To beat or shine strongly upon 1588. 5. Of 

diseases, distempers, etc. : To attack or affect 
suddenly or grievously. Freq. in pa. pple., and 
const, by or with (a malady, etc.). ME. 0 . To 
infect, imbue, impress, strike suddenly or 
strongly with some feelingor sentiment. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. Mfcl. 7. Of the heart, conscience, 
etc. : To discompose or disquiet (one) ; to affect 
painfully, late ME b. To distress or perturb 
(a person, the mind, conscience, etc.) 1470. 8. 

To strike or impress (the mind, etc.) favourably 
or attractively. Chiefly in pa. pple. and const 
wttk. 1663. b- To inspire or inflame with love ; 
to enamour. Chiefly in pa. pple. ( smitten , also 
joc. smit) and const, with or by. 1663. 

1. The Case won the same wiih Am in hi* Anger, 
when he smote the Prophet 1675. C. Then smyte 
your tabur, and cry huff, huff, huff and make the 
(owle to apryng 1486. a. The Lorde smote hint, so 
yt he dyed Coveedalb i Sam. xxv. 38. 3. I am so 

deeply smitten thro* the hehn That without help I 
cannot last till mom Tennyson. Phr. To s...kip 
and thigh : see Hip eb . 1 4- *>• With the din Smit- 
ten, the precipices rang aloud Woansw. c. As thy 
eye beatnes, when their fresh rayse haue smot The 
night of dew Shaks. 6. Wit strang dred be amiton 
was ME. 7. Datud* heart smote him, because he had 
cut off $auls skirt x Sam xxiv. 5. 8. Smit with the 
beauty of so fair a scene CnwrER. b. Phillis one Day 
..smote the Heart of a gay West-Indian Steele. 

IL trams. 1. To strike or cut <3^ (the head, a 
limb, etc.) with a slashing blow ME. b. To 
strike or knock, to drive or force with a blow 
or stroke, away, back, from , off, out, over , etc. 
ME. a. To knock, beat, or strike down, to the 
earth or ground ME. 3. a. To hew, cut, chop, 
or break In pieces, fragments, etc. ME. b. 
To bring into a certain condition by, or as by, 
striking {rare) ME. 4. To strike, deal, or give 
(a blow, stroke, etc.) ME. g. To drive, ham- 
mer, knock, strike (a thing) with some degree 
of force against , into, on, etc, something else 
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ME. b. To strike, dash, or clap together or 
against each other ME. tfl. a. To make or 
contract (an agreement, etc.) -1596. +b. To 
strike or coin (money) *1535. 

a. Surely they are smitten downe before vs Judges 
xx. 39. 3. b. If we look not wisely on the Sun it self, 
it smites us into darknes Milt. 5. Then Iael..went 
softly vnto him, and smote the naile into his temples 
Judges iv. at. 

III. absol. or intr. x. To deal or give a blow 
or blows ; to strike, deliver strokes. Also with 
advs. as on, out . ME. b. To strike with a 
hammer In doing smith-work; now spec, to 
strike with the sledge, late ME. ’{■a. To come 
together in conflict -1590. b. To come together 
with some degree of force ; to strike or dash on 
or against something ME. 3. To strike, to 
pass or penetrate, in, into , or through some- 
thing ME. 

x. Satan . . Saw where the Sword of Michael smote 
Milt. a. b. The heart melteth, and the knees a to- 
gether Nahum ii. xo. 3. But Arthur. .Felt the light 
of her ryes into his life S. on the sudden Tennyson. 
Hence Smi'tten ppt. a. that has been beaten or 
struck. 

Smiter (smartai). ME. [f. prec. + -ER 1.1 
x. One who smites ; a beater, striker. fa. A 
weapon with which one smites ; a sword, a 
scimitar. (Partly suggested by si miter 4 scimi- 
tar’.) -1648. 3. A variety of fancy pigeon 

1668. 

Smith (smi)>), sb. [Com. Teut.; OE. smi 6 J] 
One who works in iron or other metals ; esp. a 
blacksmith or farrier; a forger, hammerman. 
Freq. in combs., as black-, copper-, silver-, 
whitesmith . 

Smith (smi))), v. [Com.Teut. ; OE. smiOian, 
f. the stem of smiO Smith j£.] x. trans. To 
make, construct, or fashion (a weapon, iron 
implement, etc.) by forging ; to forge or smithy, 
b. To deal with by heating and hammering ; to 
hammer or beat (a blade, etc.) on an anvil, 
late ME. s. intr. To work at the forge; to 
practise smith-work ME. 

x. b. After forging, the blade is smithed, or beaten 
on an anvil 1851. Hence Smi'ther {rare) a a; a 
hammerman. 

Smitham (smi-Cfim) ,smeddum (sme-dtfm). 
1653. [UE. smeduma ; later assoc, w. Smith sb. 
or v. ] 1. A fine powder. a. Mining. The 

finest lead ore, usu. passed through a sieve, 
and afterwards ground to powder 1653. 8* Sc. 
Spirit, energy, go X790. 

Smi-thcraft. 1755. [f. Smith sb. (Cf. OE. 
smidcrvft).] The work, craft, or art of a smith. 

Smithereens (sraiCari'nz), sb. pi. colloq. 
and dial. 1841. [f. next, with Irish dim. end- 

ing.] Small fragments ; atoms. Usu. in phrases 
to knock (etc.) to or into , to go to, s. 

Smithers (smrffoiz), sb. pi. Also sing. 
colloq. and dial. X&47. [Origin unkn.] •* prec. 

Smithery (smi jwri). 1635. [f. Smith sb. 
♦ -KRY.] 1. The trade, occupation, or art of 
a smith ; smithcraft, smith-work. 9. The forge 
or workshop of a smith; a smithy; esp. in 
British Admiralty dockyards, the building in 
which smith-work is done 1755' 

x. fig. From, .this sonorous s. of harsh words .. no- 
thing adequate emerged De Quimcey. 

Smithneld (nmrbfxTd). 1599. [Name of a 
locality in Ix>ndon (orig. Smethefcld, f. Smeeth 
a.), long celebrated as a market for cattle, etc., 
and now the central meat-market.] 1. A cattle- 
or meat-market (rare), fa. S. bargain, a sharp 
or roguish bargain, or one in which the pur- 
chaser is deceived; also transf., a mercenary 
marriage -1775. 

a. To find myself made a mere S. bargain of at last ! 
Sheridan. 

Smithing (smi*)>ii]\ vbl. sb. ME. [fi Smith 
v,] The action of Smith v. ; the art or process 
of fashioning or forging metals ; forging. 

Smithaonite (smi'Jxsanait). 1835. [Named 
after James Smithson (1765-1899), who dis- 
tinguished it from calamine.] Min . z. Silicate 
of sine. a. U.S. Carbonate of sine 1856. 
Smithy (smi-Ci), sb. Also Sc, and n. dial. 
•middy. ME. [ad. ON, smiVia, « OE. smittte.'] 
x. The workshop of a smith; a blacksmith's 
shop. Also occaa, a portable forge. 0. Smith- 
craft ( rare ) 1804. 

x. His blaring Locks . .hiss'd* like red hot lion with- 
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in the S. drown'd Drydbn. Heims Smithy a 
irons, to forge or smith i intr. to practise unithing. 

Smi'ttle, a. n. dial, and Sc. 1583. [f. 

dial, smit : — OE. smtttian, f. smit an Smite + 
-lb x,] Infectious; contagious. So Smi'ttle 
v. trans. to infect 

Smock (srafik), sb. TOE. smoc. The item 
is prob. related to that of OE. smtigan to creep. 
ON. smjitga to creep into, put on, a garment.] 
x . A woman's undergarment ; a shift or chemise. 
Now arch . or dial. *f-b. Used allusively to de- 
note a woman or womankind -1693. #• *■ 

Smock-frock 1831. 

x. Near® is xny petticoat but nearer is my s. 1639. 
The colonel gave a s. for the young wenches to run 
for 1739. 

attrib. and Comb. : a.-face, a pale and smooth or 
effeminate face t a person having a face of this de- 
scription ; so .faced a. 1 -race, a race in which a a 
was offered as a prize to be run for by women or girls. 
Hence Smo*ckleaa a. having no a. or chemise. 

Smock (fampk), v. 1614. [f. the sb.] +l 
trans. To render effeminate or womanish. Syl- 
vester. +9. intr. To consort with women 
-1738. 8* trans , To dress in a smock 1847. 

4. Needlework. To gather by means of sewing 
done in lines crossing each other diagonally at 
regular intervals after a honeycomb pattern 
common on smock-frocks x888. Freq. in vbl. 
sb. (concr. the pattern so formed). Hence 
Smo*cker, one who smocks blouses, etc. 
Smock-frock. 1800. [Smock jA] A loose 
fitting garment of coarse linen or the like, worn 
by farm-labourers over or instead of a coat 
and usu. reaching to mid-leg or lower. Hence 
Smo *ck*frockcd (frpkt) a. wearing a s. 

Smokable (smdu-kfib'l), a. and sb. Also 
amokeable. 1849. [f. Smoke v. + -able.] A. 
adj. That may be smoked ; fit or suitable for 
smoking. B. sb. pi. Things which may be 
smoked 1849. 

Smoke (smJuk), sb. [OE. smoca (cf. next) 
related to Smeek v. ] 1. The visible volatile 

product given off by burning or smouldering 
substances, b. transf. The pollen of the yew 
when scattered in a cloud x 868 . 9. With a and 

pi. A volume, cloud, or column of smoke. In 
Amer. and Austr. use spec, one serving as a 
signal, sign of an encampment, etc. late ME. 
b. The smoke arising from a particular hearth 
or fireplace ; hence, a hearth, fire-place, house. 
Now rare. 1591. 3- Fume or vapour caused 

by the action of heat on moisture, late ME. b, 
A mist, fog, or miasma 1648. 4. a. Tobacco. 

Now rare or Obs. 161a. b. A cigar or cigarette 
188a. 0. [f. the vb.J A spell of smoking to- 
bacco, etc. 1837. 7. Cape s., a cheap kind of 

brandy drunk in South Africa 1849. 

a. We.. leave them a sign to know where we aro 
by making one or more gi eat Smoaks 1697. 6. Eagex 
for a ft. and a talk 1837. 

Phrases. There is no fire without s. and no s. with 
out fire (zee Fire sb. 1 b). t Out 0/ thes. into the fire, 
smother, etc., out of a small danger into a great one. 
To sett s. (after L. fit mum venders), to swindle. To 
come to, end in, vanish into, s^ to come to nothing 
be without result. Like s., very quickly, rapidly. 

attrib. and Comb., as s •cloud, * ring , -wreath , , 
s.-fiue, funnel; s.-blue, - grey (used as sb*. or adjs.)i 
f. quartz, smoky quartz \ s. -consumer, -consuming : 
e. ‘proof, - tight adjs. 

Special combs. : a.-arch U.S., the t.-box of a loco 
motive; -bomb = S.-ballj -box techn. a chamber 
in a steam 'boiler between the flues and the chim- 
ney-stack ; in a locomotive placed at tbe base of the 
funnel ; -farthing Hist, an offering made at Whit, 
suntide by tbe householders of a diocese to the cathe- 
dral church 1 also, a hear th. tax j -glass, an eyepiece 
of smoked glass ; B. helmet, a helmet used by fire- 
men, enabling the wearer to see and breathe freely ia 
the midst of smoke ; -house, a room in a tannery, 
heated by smouldering spent tan, where bides are 
unhaired | a house or room used for curing meat, 
fish, etc n by means of a r -sail (Naut.), a small sail 
put up to prevent the a of the galley from being blown 
aft; -screen Mil., a diffused to hide operational 
-teat* a method of testing the state of drains and 
pipes by means of at -tree* tha Venetian sumach, 
Rhus cotinus, which has a feathery inflorescence 
suggestive of a 1 also, the American species Rhm 
cohnoidez. 

Smoke (smJuk), v. [OE. smacUm, 1 smoca 
Smoke sb. ] Li. intr. To produce or give forth 
smoke, b. Of a room, chimney, lamp, etc. : 
To be smoky* to emit smoke, as the Tesult of 
imperfect draught or improper burning 1663. 
a. To give off or send up vapour, dust, spray* 
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etc.; esp. to steam, late ME. b. To rise, spread, 
or move, like smoke 1595. c. To ride, drive, 
sail, etc. , at a rapid pace or great speed. Const. 
along (prep, or adv.). 1697. fa. To smart, to 
suffer severely -1773. 

t. The houses fired and smoking farre of 1591. jig- 
Where hertes still burne and malice continually 
smolceth 1548. a. Which made hU horse's flanks to*. 
Cow per. c. Proud of his Steeds be smoaks along the 
Field Dhvubn. 3. Now 1 am resolv'd 1 will go see 
'em, or some-body shall smoak for *t Drydbn. 

II. 1. trans. To fumigate (a person, place, 
etc.), esp. as a means of disinfecting OE. b. 
To expose or subject to smoke, so as to suffo- 
cate, stupefy, or make uncomfortable OE. c. 
To fill with, expose to, smoke, esp. so as to 
blacken, discolour, or render obscure 1611. d. 
To cure or preserve (bacon, fish, etc.) by ex- 
posure to smoke ; to smoke-dry 1757. a. To 
drive out or away by means of smoke 1593. 3. 

To get an inkling of, to smell or suspect (a 
plot, design, etc.). Also absol. Now arch, 1608. 
|. To make fun of, to jest at ; to ridicule, banter, 
or quiz (a person). Now arch . 1700. 5. To 

observe, take note of, 'twig'. Now arch. 1715. 

1. I was smoaking a musty roome Shaks. b. They 
then s. the bees until they are stupid 1900. C. 1 copy 
pictures and he smokes them and sells them as old mas- 
ters 1883. a. Till we s. out of his earths the old fox 
Louis Scott. 4. We hated her and smoked her and 
baited her and.. drove her away Keats, 5. Kit, s. 
his eyes, how they glare 1826. 

IIL z. intr. To inhale (and expel again) the 
fumes of tobacco, etc., from a pipe, cigar, or 
cigarette 16x7. a. trans . To use (tobacco, etc.) 
as material for smoking 1687. b. To use (a 
pipe, cigar, etc.) in the act of smoking ; to take 
(so many whiffs) 1706. 3. To wear out, waste 

(away), bring into a certain state, etc., by 
smoking tobacco or some similar substance 
1604. 4. intr. Of a pipe ; To admit of being 

smoked 1883. 

1. Smoking vehemently on his black stump of a 
pipe Carlyle. a. The bandits' custom of smoking 
banghi (wild hemp) <878. b. See, I have smoked out 
your cigar 184a. 3. Sweet youth, Sinoake not thy 

time 1617 

Smo'ke-ball. 1753. [Smoke sb. 1.] 1. 
Mil. A projectile filled with a preparation 
which, when ignited, sends out clouds of smoke, 
used to conceal military operations, etc. a. A 
ball used in trap-shooting, which, when struck 
by a shot, emits a puff of smoke 1881. 

Smo-ke-black, sb. 171a. [Black sb. a.] 
A form of lamp-black obtained by the combus- 
tion of resinous materials. 

Smo'ke-dry, v. 1704. [Smoke sb. 1.] 1. 
trans. To dry or cure (meat, fish, etc.) by ex- 
posure to smoke. a. intr. To become dried 
by the action of smoke 1855. So Smo’ke-dried 
ppl. a . 1653. 

Smo ke-hole. ME. [Smoke sb. 1.] The 
vent or external orifice of a flue ; a hole in the 
roof of a hut through which the smoke of the 
fire escapes, b. ■■ Fumakole 1899. 

Smo ke-jack. 1675. [Jack sb. II. 1.] An 
apparatus for turning a roas ting-spit, fixed in 
a chimney and set in motion by the current of 
air passing up this. 

Smokeless (smokies), a. 158a. [f. Smoke 
sb. + -less.) z. Emitting or producing no 
smoke, a. Free from, clear of, smoke Z63Z. 

s. Tenants with sighs the smoakless towr's survey 
Pope. s. The sun shines.. in s. mackerel-sky Car- 
lyle. Hence Smo'kelees-ly adv., -ness. 

Smoker (smJa-kajj. 1599. [f. Smoke v. 
+-ER 1 .] z. One who cures fish, bacon, etc., 
by means of smoke. a. Something which 
emits smoke ; e. g. a chimney, locomotive, etc. 
170a 3. One who smokes tobacco, opium, 

or the like 1617. 4. a. A railway carriage or 

compartment assigned for the use of those travel- 
lers who wish to smoke Z883. b. A conceit at 
which smoking is permitted Z89Z. 

Smo-ke-stack. z86a. [Smoke sb.] 1. 
U.S. a. The funnel of a steamboat b. The 
chimney of a locomotive 1875. ®* The chim- 

ney of a stove ; a chimney-stack Z871. 
Smoking (sm£u-kiq), vbl. sb. 1530. [f. 

Smoke v.J The action of the vb. b. at t rid., 
as s.-camage, -concert ; s.-beaa U.S., the ca- 
talpa bean, the pods of which are smoked by 
boys ; -room, a room in a house, hotel, etc. set 
apart in which to smoke. 


Smoking (smi^'kii)),///. a. ME. [f. S moke 
t/.J In the senses of the vb. b. quasi-a^t/. in 
s.-hot 1816. Hence Smo'klngly adv. smokily. 

Smoky (sm#uki), a. and sb. ME. If. 
Smoke ^. + -y 1.] A. adj. 1. Emitting smoke 
in considerable volume, b. Of a chimney : In- 
clined to send out smoke into the room 1639. 

а. Of vapour, mist, etc. : Having the character 
or appearance of smoke; smoke-like, late ME. 

3. Full of, or charged with, smoke ; rendered 

offensive or disagreeable by the presence of 
smoke, late ME. b. Blackened or begrimed 
by smoke 135a. +4. jig. Having the obscuring, 

objectionable, or unsubstantial qualities of 
smoke -1633. 5. Having the flavour or odour 

of smoke ; tasting or smelling of smoke 154a. 

б. Of the colour of smoke ; dark, dusky ; spec. 

of a brownish or bluish shade of grey 1555. 7. 

Steaming, recking ; rising in fine spray 1590. 
8. Addicted to, associated with, the smoking 
of tobacco 1596. tg. Shrewd, sharp, suspicious 
-1784. zo. U.S. Foggy, misty Z768. 

x. In Sympathizing Night he rowls his smoaky 
Fires 1663. a. The light and s. mist Cowper. 3. O, 
he is.. Worse then a smoakie House Shaks. b. In 
lowly sheds With s. rafters Milt. 6. S. quartz is a 
transparent . .variety, having a a. color XB37. 8. A s. 

man must write s. farces Lams. 

B. sb. 1. dial. The hedge-sparrow 1889. a. 
Sc. A smoked haddock 1891. 3. A smoke-blue 

cat 1898. Hence Smo'kily adv. Smo'kiness. 
Smolt (smJult), sb. orig. Sc. and north . 
1469. [Origin unkn.] 1. A young salmon in 
the btage intermediate between the parr and the 
grilse, when it becomes covered with silvery 
scales and migrates to the sea for the first time, 
a. transf. A small person or thing 1808. 
Smooch (smtttj), v. Latterly U-S. 1631. 
[Cf. Smutch v.] trans. To sully, dirty. 
Smoot (sm/7t). Printers' slang. 1683. 
[Obscure. j intr. To do casual work in a house 
where one is not regularly employed. 

Smooth (smfiS), sb. 1440. [f. the adj.] L 
ta. -■« Smeeth sb. b. Naut. A stretch of com- 
paratively smooth or calm water in a rough sea 
1840. a. The smooth part or surface of some- 
thing ; smoothness 1551. b. Smooth water or 
ground 1667. c. The agreeable or pleasant 
part, side, or aspect of anything. (Opp. to 
rough.) 161a. 3. An act of smoothing 1848. 

4. A smoother; a smooth file 1879. 

a. Like the silver-wing'd dove was the s. of her hair 
1805. 

Smooth (sm [OE. sm 6 dj\ 1. Having 
a surface free from projections, irregularities, 
or inequalities; presenting no roughness or un- 
evenness to the sight or touch, b. Free from 
hairs or bristles, late ME. c. Bot. Of leaves : 
Free from hairs or any sort of roughness 1688. 

a. Of ground, ways, etc. : Not rugged, rough, 
or broken ; free from obstructions ; easy to 
traverse, late ME 3. Of water, the sea, etc. : 
Not broken or turbulent ; free from big w aves or 
roughness; running or flowing evenly, calmly, 
or gently. Hence, of a passage, etc. ? Accom- 
panied by or performed in good weather, late , 
ME. 4. Of wind or weather: Not rough or j 
stormy; agreeable, pleasant. Now rare, late 
ME. 5. Of liquids, etc. : Having a uniform or 
even consistency free from lumps or knots 1450. 

b. Of liquor : Soft to the taste ; free from sharp- 
ness or acidity Z743. 6. Of looks, words, etc. : 

Pleasant, affable, polite; seemingly amiable or 
friendly; having a show of sincerity, late ME. 
b. Of the tongue, or of persons : Speaking fair 
or smoothly ; using specious or attractive lan- 
guage ; plausible, bland, insinuating, flattering. 
(Usu. in an unfavourable sense.) 1450. 7. Of 

style or diction : Flowing gently or easily ; nice- 
ly modulated ; not harsh or rugged ; polished 
1589. b. Of writers: Having an easy, polished 
style 1670. 8. Free from disturbance or excite- 

ment 1756. q. Free from, unaccompanied by, 
obstruction, interruption, impediment, or diffi- 
culty. Also in phr. to make s. 179a. 10. Of 

sounds : Soft ; not harsh or grating 1775. b. 

5. breathing : see Breathing vbl. sb . 9. 

x. Brows as pale and s. As those that mourn . . In 
deathless marbfe Tbnnvson. b. Beholde, my brother 
Esau is rough, and 1 am a Covbrdalb Gen. xxvii. xi. 
a. The road to wickedness is a and very short 1875. 
3. S, chance or spell, a stretch of calm water in a 
rough seal Watching for ‘s. chance' 1840. 3. b. 


More tuns of marsh water.. than combs of a ale 
1896. 6. Colour'd with a a pretence Of specious 

love and duty DaYDBN. b. A s. Preacher, and a 
rank Whigg 1708. 7. Their style is clear, masculine, 
and a, but not floricl Swift. 8. Hence have I S. pas- 
sions ( a discourse, and joyous thought Wordsw. 9. 
Consider too whether he had s. times of it Cari.ylb. 

Comb. Forming para&ynthetic adjs., as e. -bellied, 
- bravoed, -chinned, etc. 1 a. -spoken a., smooth* 
tongued. Hence Smooth-ly adv., -neas. 

Smooth (e (sm*B), v. ME. [f. Smooth a . ; 
repl. s widen Smeeth vJ] 1. trans. To make 
(a surface or substance) smooth, even, or level ; 
to remove or reduce the roughness, irregulariiy, 
inequality, or unevenness of 1440. b. To iron 
( linen, etc.). Now dial . Z617. c. To cause 
(feathers, hair, etc.) to lie smooth and even 1634. 
a. To make (a way) easy or plain ; to free from 
obstruction, difficulty, or impediment Z582. b. 
To diminish or clear away (an obstruction, 
difficulty, etc.) 1599. 8. To render (the brow) 

free from wrinkles, lines, frowns, etc., by natural 
effort ; to Invest with, replace by, a calm or 
placid expression 1593. 4 . a. To make smooth, 
plausible, or specious ME. fb. To refine (a 
person or his manners) -1749. c. To render 
smooth to the ear ; to polish 1667. +5. To use 

smooth, flattering, or complimentary language 
to (a person). Also absol. -1718. 6. a. lo 

allay, assuage, mitigate the force of (passion, 
trouble, etc.) 1589. b. To render (the mind, etc.) 
calm or tranquil ; to soothe 1604. 7. To hush 

up, gloss over, make less conspicuous or offen- 
sive 1592. 8. intr. To become smooth, calm, or 
tranquil 1837. 9. With ad vs. and preps. 1584 

1. To b the yce, or adde another hew Vnto the 
Raine-bow Shaks. c. Smoothing the Raven doune 
Of darknes till it smil'd Milt. a. Useful for smoothing 
a man's way thi ough the world 1770. 3. Grim-visag'd 

Warre, hath smooth'd his wrinkled Front Shaks. 4. 
a. An open grave their throat, their tongue they tt. 
Milt. C. Great Spencer first .. Smoothed our old 
Metre, and refined our Lays 1724. 5. Because I can- 

not flatter, ..Smile in men's faces, s., deceiue, and 
cogge Shaks. 6. a. Whereof hee soon aware. Each 
perturbation smooth’d with outward caline. Artificer 
of fraud Milt. b. What could the world afford.. 
Which did not s. my soulc 1604. 7- Oh had 't bcene 

a stranger.. To s. his fault I should baue bcene moie 
inilde Shaks. 8. I trust that things are smoothing 
now 1864. o. To. s. over (fig) to gloss over. This 
he smoothed over to bis conscience Scott. Hence 
Smoo'thor, one who or that winch smooths , a re- 
finer, pacifier ; an ironer; a smoothing-iron, etc. 

Smoo'th(-,bore. 1848. [f. Smooth a. + 
Bore j<MJ i. A cannon or gun of which the 
barrel is made with a smooth or unnfled bore. 
2. attnb. a. Having a smooth or unrifled bore 
1859. b. Adapted for guns having a smooth 
bore 1859. 

Smoothen (smfi-ff’n), v. 1635. [f. Smooth 
a. + -en *.] - Smooth v. 

Smooth-faced, a. 1580. [Smooth a.] 
1. Of persons: Having a face free from hair, 
wrinkles, etc., clean-shaven, beardless, b .jig 
Having or assuming a bland, ingratiating, or 
insinuating expression ; plausible in manner 
1595. a.Jta. Vf words, etc. : Specious, plausible 
1620. 3. Of things : Having a smooth face or 

surface 1647. 

x. trantf. Let thy Hcires. . Enrich the time to 
come, with Smooth-foc’d Peace, With smiling Plenty 
Shaks. 

Smoothing (smtf'Cii)), vbl. sb. 1577. [f. 

Smooth v.J The action of the verb; an in- 
stance of this. b. Phonology. The reduction of 
a diphthong to a monophthong 1888. c. Wire- 
less. Levelling out of fluctuation in the supply 
of current. 

attrib . : B.-lron, a flat-iron 1 an iron slicker med for 
smoothing leather ; -plane, a small fine. set plane used 
in finishing ; -trowel, a trowel used in plastering. 

Smooth-tongued, a. 159a. [f. Smooth 
< 7.1 z. Smooth or plausible in speech ; using 
fair or flattering words ; smooth-spoken. a. 
Marked or characterized by, of the nature of, 
plausibility or speuousness 1761. 
x. Those Jesuits are so a to women 1899. 

Smore (smflsj), v. Now Sc. and n. dial , 
[OE. smorianf] - Smother v. 

Smored and styfled, theyr breath failing, thei gaue 
vp to God their innocent soules 1513. 

Smother (sma-Coi), sb. [Early ME. smer- 
dor, f. the stem of OE- smorian Smoke t/.l 1. 
Dense, suffocating, or stifling smoke, suen as 
is produced by combustion without flame. 
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SMOTHER 

(Freq. coupled with smoke.) b. A smouldering 
state or condition ; a smouldering or slow- 
burning fire 1597. 9. Dense or suffocating 

dust, fog, etc., filling the air 1697. b. A con- 
fused turmoil or welter of foam or water 1840. 

I. Thus must I from the smoake into the s. Shaks. 
b. Men should remedy Suspicion, by procuring to 
know more, and not to keep their Suspicions in S. 
Bacon. 

Comb, t ••-kiln, a kiln in which pottery in process 
of firing is blackened by smoke. Hence Smo’thery 

a. tending to smother. 

Smother (sm^Ow),®. ME. [f. Smother 
ib.\ I. trans. 1. a. To suffocate with smoke. 

b. To suffocate by the prevention of breathing ; 

to deprive of life by suffocation 1548. c. Used 
hyperbolically to denote an effusive welcome, 
etc., or the g, lining of a complete or overwhelm- 
ing victory 1676. a. ta. To conceal by keeping 
silent about ; to hush up (a matter, etc.). (Cf. 6 
below.) -175a. b. To cover up, so as to con- 
ceal or cause to be forgotten 158^. c. To re- 
press (feeling, etc.) by the exercise of self-control 
1591. 8. To cover up so as to prevent from 

having free play or development ; to suppress 
or check in this way 1590. b. To prevent 
(words, etc.) from having full utterance; to 
render indistinct or silent 1601. 4. a. To 

deaden or extinguish (fire, etc.) by covering so 
as to exclude the air; to cause to smoulder 
1^91. tb. To cook in a close vessel x8oo. 5. 
T\> cover up, cover over, densely or thickly by 
some thing or substance 1598. 6. With up. 

a. « sense a a. 1589. b. To cover up in a close, 
dense, or suffocating manner, etc. 1590. 

1. b. The helpless traveller., smother'd in the dusty 
whirlwind dies Addison. a. c. hhe smothered her 
own grief 1891. 3. Ability, .smothered by pomposity 

and vulgar pride 1883. 4. a. S. the fire with wet 

cloathes Capt. Smi’I h 5. The small stations we passed 
were smothered in green foliage 1873. 

II. intr. 1. To be suffocated or stifled ; to be 
prevented by smoke or other means from breath- 
ing freely 1520. a. To smoulder ; to burn slowly. 
Now dial. 1600. 

Smoucb (smautj), sb.* Now dial. 1578. 
[Cf. G. schmutz.' ] A kiss. Hence Smoucb v. x 

Smouch (BtnautJ), sb.% 1873. [perh. var. 
of Smutch sb.\ A smudge, a dirty mark. 

Smouch (smautjh v ■.* Now U.S . i8a6. 
[perh. f. Smouch, var. of Smouse.] x. trans. 
To acquire dishonestly; to pilfer, a. intr. To 
deal unfairly or dishonestly 1848. 

Smoulder (smJu-ldai), sb. ME. [Origin 
obsc.J x. Smother; smoky vapour; the result 
of smouldering or slow combustion, a. A slow- 
burning fire or the ashes of this 1548. 

Smoulder (snwu- Ids j),z/. 1461. [£ prec.] 
■fi. trans. To smother, suffocate -1586. a. 
intr. To bum and smoke without flame 1529. 

a The floor was smouldering in several places 1859. 
fig. The Civil War had continued during some time 
to s. Macaulay. Hence Smou’lderlngly ado. 

Smouse (smauz), smouch (smautj). 1705. 
[ad. Du. smous . ] 1. slang. A Jew, a. S.Afr. 

An itinerant trader 1849. 

Smudge (smpdg), sb. 1 1768. [Related to 
Smudge t/.*] 1. A dirty mark or stain, esp. 

such as is caused by a smear or by trying to 
rub out a previous mark. b. transf. A blurred 
indistinct mass or area 1871. a. A smeary con- 
dition, substance, etc. ; the result of smearing 
or dirtying 1830. b. techn. The scum of paint 
1823. 3. Very small coal ; fine slack 1883, 

Smudge (smrd^), sb . 2 1767. [Related to 
Smudge r.*J x. A suffocating smoke. Now 
U.S. a. A neap of combustibles ignited and 
emitting dense smoke, usually made with the 
object of repelling mosquitoes, etc. Chiefly 
U.S . and Canada . 1842. 

Smudge (sm^dg), v. 1 late ME. [Origin 
obsc.1 x. trans. To soil, stain, blacken, smirch ; 
to mark with dirty stains or smears, b. To 
rub out or in, to paint or lay on, etc., in a 
smearing or daubing manner 1865. a. To 
bungle, make a mess of (something) 1864. 
Smudge (sintrdg)f w.* Now dial . and U.S. 
1599. [Origin unkn.] x. trans . fa. To cure 
(herring) by smoking. Nashs, b. U.S. To 
make a smoky fire in (a tent, etc.) ; to fill with 
smoke from a smudge 189s. a. intr. To smoul- 
der 1895. 

Smudgy (snurdxi), a. 1839. [fc Smudge 
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sb. 1 or t/. l J x. Grimy, dirty; marked with 
smudges, a. Smeared, smeary ; blurred, indis- 
tinct 1865. Hence Smudgilyo^p. Smu'dgi- 
ness. 

Smug (smrg), a. 1551. [Origin obsc.] 
x. Of persons: Trim, neat, spruce, smart; in 
later use, having a self-satisfied, conceited, or 
consciously respectable air. a. Of the lace 
(person, etc,): Smooth, sleek; also, in later 
use — sense 4. 158a. 3. Of things: Smooth, 

clean, neat, trim, or tidy ; in later use, having 
an appearance suggestive of complacency or 
respectability 1596. 4. Indicative of, charac- 

terized by, complacency or conscious respecta- 
bility 1851. 

i< A S. officer of tbe United States Government 
Thackeray, a. Sleek their heads And 5. their coun- 
tenances Cowprr. 3. The r. and scanty draperies of 
his style Die Quincey. 4. Addressing the audience., 
in the most a. and self-satisfied tone 1859. Hence 
tSmug sb. a quiet hardworking student {slang); a 
s. or suf-wuisfied person. Smu’g-ly a*iv. t -ness. 

Smug (smog), v . 1588. [f. prec.] 1. 

trans. To smarten up (oneself or another, one’s 
appearance, etc.) ; to make trim or gay. Also 
absol. ta. To smarten up (a thing) ; to fit up (a 
room, etc.) neatly or nicely (rare) -1751. 

1. Your, .master.. has been smugging up lib pretty 
fare 1750. 

Smuggle (smo-g’l),o. 1687. [ ong.smuckle; 
app. of LG. or Du. origin; cf. LG. smuggeln 
(G. schmuggeln ).] 1. trans. To convey (goods) 
clandestinely into (or out of) a country or dis- 
trict, in order to avoid payment of legal duties, 
or in contravention of some enactment ; to 
bring in, over, etc. in this way. b. intr. To 
practise smuggling 1697. a. transf. a. trans. 
To get possession of by stealth 1766. b. To 
convey, etc., in a stealthy or clandestine man- 
ner. Const, with away, tn, into , off, out of etc. 
1783. c. intr . To make ^stealthily 1865. 

I. To .? Goods, to run them ashore, or bring them in 
by stealth, without paying the Custom 1706. b. The 
temptation to a. was diminished 1845. a. b. A single 
Plebeian could not be smuggled in 1783. 

Smuggler (smxrglai). 1661. [ad. LG. 
smukkeler or smuggle) ler.} x. One who smug- 
gles commodities ; esp. one who makes a trade 
or practice of smuggling. a. A vessel cm- I 
ployed in smuggling 1799. 

Smut (smzrt), sb. 1664. [Related to Smut 
v. Cf. LG. schmutt, G. schmutz.} x. A fungous 
disease affecting cereals, etc., w hich are spoiled 
by the grain being wholly or partly converted 
into a blackish powder ; also, one or other of 
the fungi (species of Ustilaginex ) causing the 
disease 1665. a. A black mark or stam ; a 
smudge 1664. 3. Coal-mining. Bad, soft, 

earthy coal 1686. 4. Soot or sooty matter X693 

b. A particle of sooty matter 1806. c. A very 
minute insect 1899. 5. Indecent or obscene 

language 1698. 

5. The gentlemen talked s., the ladies laughed 

Goldkm. 

Phr. Ditto , brothers,, a tu quoque retort to criticism. 

attrib . ; B.-ball, a single grain of wheat or other 
cereal affected by smut or bunt; a cohesive body of 
smut. 

Smut (smut), v. 1587. [Cf. MHG. smut- 
ten (G. schmutien) to smear, dirty.] 1. trans. 
To mark with some black or dirty substance ; 
to blacken, smudge, a. To affect (grain) with 
smut 1O26. b. intr. Of grain : To be affected 
by smut 1657. 8. trans. To make obscene 

1722. 4. intr. Of fish : To rise at, or feed on, 
smuts 1889. 

s. fig. What is the cause why some one slnne doth 
so blot and s. the most excellent men ? 1601. 

Smutch (smrtj), sb. 1530. [Related in 
some way to Smudge.] i. A black or dirty 
maik; a stain; a smudge. b. Jig. A moral 
stain 1648. c. A slight mark or indication ; 
semblance; also, a slight or light touch 1776. 
a. Soot, smut, grime, dirt 1790. 

1. C. Without a shadow, a relish, a a., a tinge,.. of 
anger Burke. 

Smutch (smt*J), v. i6n. [See prec. and 
cf. SMOOCH v.} trans. To blacken, make 
dirty, smut, smudge. b. fog. To stain, sully, 
besmirch, etc., morally or otherwise 1640. 

b. The passion.. is never smutched by sensuality 
1865. 

Smutty (snurti), a. 1597. [f. Smut sb. 
or v.] x. Of grain 1 Affected by smut. a. 
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Soiled with, full of, characterized by, smut, 
dirty ; blackened 1645. 3. Of the colour of 

smut ; dusky ; dark 1648. 4. Having the ap- 
pearance or form of smut 1667. 5. Indecent, 

obscene, ‘ dirty * 1668. 

5. He is a, and vulgar and low 1851. Hence 
Smu’ttlly ado. Smu*ttlnees. 

Smyrna (sma*jn&). 1735. [L. Smyrna , 

Or. Xftbpva.} Name of the chief port of Asia 
Minor, situated at the head of the gulf of 
the same name, used attrib. in : S. cotton, an 
Indian cotton cultivated in the Levant; & 
wheat , a kind of wheat with an extremely largo 
ear. b. ellipt . (//.) Smyrna raisins 1845. 
Smymwan [L. Smymxus, Gr. ’Xpvpvaios} «■ 
next 1598. 

Smyrniote (sra5*jnl<M»t), sb. and a. 1670. 
[f. Smyrna; see -Ote, and cf. Cypriote .] A, 
sb. An inhabitant or native of Smyrna. B. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Smyrna 1869. 

Snack (snack), sb. late M E. [£. next. Cf. 
MDu. snac(k , in sense x.] x. A snap or bite, 
esp. that of a dog. Now dial. 9. A share, 
portion, part 1683. 3. a. A mere taste of 

liquor 1685. b. A mere bite or morsel of food, 
as contrasted with a regular meal ; a light or 
incidental repast 1737. 4. Comb, s.-bar , - basket , 
a. To go snacks (tor s.), to have a share in (some* 
thing), to divide profits; Tis about a thousand 
pounds | we go snacks 1701. 

Snack (snack), v. ME. [Cf. MDu. snackcn 
to snap (ck a dog).] x. intr. To bite or snap 
(at), north, and Sc. 9. trans. To share, divide 
1707. 3. intr. To lunch, take a snack 1807. 

Snaffle (snaeTL, sb. 1533. [perh. conn, 
w. (M)Du., (M)LG. snavel, OHG. snapal 
beak.] A simple form of bridle-bit, having 
less controlling power than one provided with 
a curb. 

Phr. To ride (a person) in, on, or with the r., to 
rule easily, to guide with a light hand. 

Snaffle (suurfl), v. 1559. [f. prec.] X. 

trans. To put a snaffle on (a horse, etc.) ; to 
control or guide with a snaffle. 9. slang. To 
arrest ; to seize; to acquire by means or machi- 
nations not strictly lawful, purloin 1725. 

Snag (snacg), sb. 1577. [prob. of Scand. 
origin ; cf. Norw. dial, snag sharp point, pro- 
jection, stump, spike, etc.] 1. A short stump 
standing out from the trunk, or from a stout 
branch, of a tree or shrub, esp. one left after 
cutting or pruning, b. A trunk or large branch 
of a tree imbedded in the bottom of a river, 
lake, etc., with one end directed upwards (form- 
ing an impediment or danger to navigation). 
Orig. U.S. 1807. c. fig. An impediment or 
obstacle (now usu. unexpected) 1830. 9. A 

sharp, angular, or jagged projection 1586. b. 
A broken piece or stump of a tooth ; a large or 
unshapely tooth 1612. c. A tine or branch of 
a deer’s horn, spec, one which is short or im- 
perfectly developed 1673. 
s. c. He ’s a 9. in the Devil's way 1830. 

Comb.; a.-boat, *a steamboat fitted with an appa* 
rat us for removing snags, or obstructions to navigation 
in rivers * { -tooth, *» a b. 

Snag (snseg), v. 1807. [f. prec.] I. 
trans. a. In passive: To be caught, pierced, or 
damaged by a snag. Chiefly U.S., and esp. 
of river-steamers, b. fig. To occupy or block 
as with a snag 1863. 9. To cut roughly, or so 
as to leave snags 18x1. b. To tear on or by a 
sharp projection, dial. 1854. 3. To clear (a 

river, etc.) from snags 1882. 

a. Blazing the trees and snagging the bushes with 
our tomahawks iBia. 

Snagged (sna»*gd), ppl. a. 1658. [f.SNAO 
sb. or v.] 1. Having projecting points or 

jagged protuberances ; jagged, ragged. a. 
Caught or impaled upon a snag X879. 

Snaggy (sn«*gi), a. 1566. [f. Snag sb. 
+ -Y. 1 ) x. Having snags or sharp protuber- 
ances ; jagged, knotty ; snag-like. 9. Resem- 
bling or full of snags 1703. 

1. His stalking steps are stayde Vpon a s. Oke 
Spenser. 

Snail (raltt), sb. [OE. snmgel «■ G. schm I 
gel.} t. One orother of the terrestrial or fresh- 
water gasteropoda having a well-developed 
spiral or whorled shell capable of housing the 
whole body ; also formerly, a slug. 

The common types of the true snail belong to the 
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genua Helix (csjA. H. eupersa or kortensl t, the com- 
uon garden snail, and H. P o mm tia, the edible snail). 

b. Applied to various animals allied to, or 
resembling, the snails or slugs 1541. 0. Used 

with ref. to the exceptionally slow motion of the 
snail OE. b. A slow or indolent person ; a 
sluggard 1590. fa* a. A structure or forma- 
tion resembling a snail-shell ; a testudo -1610. 
+b. Mil. — L1MA90N x, -1591. 4. fU A species 

of medick (usu. Medic ago scute l lata) having 
snail-shaped seed-pods 1009. 5. Meek, A flat, 

spirally-curved piece of metal ; esp. a toothed 
disk of this shape forming part of the striking 
mechanism of a clock ; a spiral cam 1696. 

a. Phr. Snail* gallop, Pace, an excessively slow 
pace, rate of progress or motion, etc. b. Dromio, 
thou Dromio. thou snaile, thou slug Shaks. 

Comb,\ a.'Dore U.S., a shell-fish ( Urotalpinx 
tinrrta) which injures oysters by boring 1 -Hah, a fish 
related to the lumpsucker | -flower, Pkaseolu* 
Caracalla\ -plant, ■ sense 41 -slow a that is as 
slow as a s., very sluggish or tardy in motion. Hence 
Snai'lery, a place where (edible) snails are bred or 
reared. 

Snail (an/ll), v. 1548. [£ Snail jJ.] fi. 
intr. Of soldiers: To form into a * snail* or 
1 snails \ Hall. n. To move, walk, or travel 
lazily or sluggishly ; to go very slowly. Also 
with on. 258a. 8* tram. To make or construct 

after the spiral form of a snail-shell. Now spec. 
in clockmaking 1591. b. To finish off with 
curved eccentric lines 2884. 4. To clear of, 

keep free from, slugs or snails 1662. 
Snail-like, a. and adv. 1607. [£ Snail 

Mb. + -LIKE. ] A. adj. x. Like or resembling a 
snail in appearance, habits, etc. a. Slow , tardy 
1639. 

a. The a siege of Ptolemais 1639. 

B. adv. With the slow motion characteristic 
of a snail ; tardily, sluggishly 1805. 

Snail-paced, a. 1594. [Snail sb.] 1. 
Slow, sluggish, or tardy in pace, progress, or 
motion ; slothful, slow-moving, a. Marked by 
tardiness, slowness, or sluggishness x6ox. 

1. Goe..bid the snaile-pacVf Aiax arme Shaks. 
t'Snalls, ini. 1590. An abbrev. of God's 
nails , used as an oath -2808. 

Snail-shell. 1530. « Cochlea 3. 

Snake (sn#k), sb. [OE. snaca , — MLG. 
make. ] 1. One or other of the limbless verte- 

brates constituting the reptilian order Ophidia 
(characterized by a greatly elongated body, 
tapering tail, and smooth scaly integument), 
some species of which are noted for their veno- 
mous properties ; an ophidian, a serpent. Also, 
in pop. use, applied to some species of La- 
etrta , and to certain snake-like amphibians, 
b. A representation, figure, or image of a snake 
1579. a. In fig. or alius, uses 1593. a. Applied 
to persons, esp. with opprobrious force 1590. 
4. Applied to objects resembling a s. 1676. 5. 

A species of mediaeval war vessel 1864. 

1. Great snakes ! used as an exclam, a Phr. A s. 
in tk * grass (after Virgil Eel. iii. 93. Latet magus* in 
ksrba): used to denote some lurking danger, sus- 
picious circumstance or persons, etc. To see snake*. 
to have delirium tremens (U.S. slang). 3. Poor 1., a 
poor, needy, or humble person ; a drudge. 

Comb, t *.<harmer\ a. -bird, a bird belonging to 
the genus Plotu* , esp. the Amer. species P. mnhinga, 
characterised by its long a- like neck; dial, the wry- 
neck ; -boat, a canoe of great length used in the East ; 
•fence U.S., a fence made of roughly-split rails laid 
sigzag 1 -flu, one or other of certain ashes having 
some resemblance to a as S. Juice Austral, slang, 
whisky} -poison US., whisky} 0. -Story, an in- 
credible tale about a a esp. in regard to its great 
length or sisa Also in collocations with snaka'a, 
chiefly in plant names as snake's tail, tongue 

Snake (sn/ik), v. 1815. [f. Snake sb.] 
L 1 . tram. a. NauL (See quot.) 28x5. b. To 
move, stretch out, (the bead, etc.) after the 
manner of a snake. Also rtfi. 2887. s. intr. 
To move in a creeping, crawling, or stealthy 
manner suggestive of the movements of a snake 
2848. 8- To wind, twist, curve, etc., In a snake- 
like manner 2875. 4. tram . To make (one's 

way) in a sinuous or creeping manner 1879. 

s. a. S., to pass small stuff across a seising at the 
outer turns by way of finish. To attach lengths of 
rope between two stays or backstays. 1846. 

IL U.S. To drag, pull, or draw; spec. In 
Lumbering ; to haul (logs) along the ground 
lengthwise by means of chains or ropes 2833. 
b. tramp \ To drag or pull forcibly or quickly 

1897. 
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Sna s ke(-)head. 1845. [Snake jJ.] x. 
a. The N. Amer. plant Chelone glabra • b. The 
snake's head or common fritillary 2884, 0. U. S. 
The loose bent-up end of one of the thin iron 
rails formerly used on railroads 1848. 8* A 

representation of a snake's head 2865. 4. A fish 
(Ophtocepkalus) or turtle having a snake-like 
head 1891* 

Sn&'ke-like, a. x6xa. [f. Snake sb.] 
Like or resembling a snake or that of a snake ; 
having the characteristic form of a snake ; long 
and slender. 

fig. This is a snakelike world, And always hath its 
tail within its mouth 1839. 

Snake(-)root. 1635. [f. Snake 1. 
The root or rhizome of one or other of several 
Amer. plants reputed to possess properties 
antidotal to snake-poison, esp. the dried root of 
Polygala Senega and Aristolochia serpen taria 
used largely & medicine; the medicinal pre- 
paration obtained from this. b. One or other 
of these plants 2720. 0. One or other of seve- 

ral plants so called from a fancied resemblance 
to a snake in some respect; e.g. Polygonum 
Bistorta 2856. 

Snake’a(-)head. Also anakeshead. 1739. 
[f. Snake sb.] 1. attrib. a. S. iris, an iris of 
the Mediterranean region, Hermodactylus tube- 
rosus. b. S. fritillary, lily (see 0 b) 1899. 9. 

a. U.S. = Snake-head 1 a b. Tne common 
fritillary, Fritillaria meleagris ; so called from 
the fancied resemblance or the bud to the head 
of a snake 1859. 8. U. Snake-head 0.1848. 
Sna*ke(-)stone. 1661. [f. Snake sb.] x. 
An ammonite. Now dial. a. A porous or ab- 
sorbent substance regarded as efficacious in 
curing snake-bite or as a remedy against poi- 
son ; a serpent-stone 1694. 8- A small per- 

forated stone (cf. adder-stone, Adder sb . a ) 2700. 
4. A kind of hone slate or whetstone, obtained 
in Scotland , also known as Ayr stone 1850. 
Sna-ke-weed. Also snakeweed. 1597. 
[Snake j£.] x. The plant bistort. Polygonum 
Bistorta. a. - Snake-root x. 1631. 
Sna-ke-wood. 1598. [Snake sb.\ i. a. 
A tree or shrub belonging to the genus Strych- 
nos, esp. S. colubrina of the East Indies ; the 
wood of one or other of these trees used as a 
remedy for snake-poison, b. The East Indian 
plant Ophioxylon serpentinum . 0. One or other 

of various trees formerly classed under the ge- 
nus Colubrina, or of the West Indian trees Ce- 
crofia peltata, the trumpet tree, and Plumieria 
rubra, the red jasmine 1830. 8- The wood of 

the S. American timber-tree Brosimum Aubletii, 
so called from its snake-like markings ; letter- 
wood ; also, the tree producing this wood 1843. 
Snakish (sna-kin, a. 153a. [f. Snake 

sb.] Snake-like, snaky. 

Snaky (snr'-ki), a. 1567. [f. Snake sb. 

+ -Y >.] 1. Formed or composed of snakes. 0. 

Entwined with snakes. Said of the caduceus. 
1591. 8- Of or pertaining to a snake; freci. 

in allusive use, venomous, guileful, deceitful, 
treacherous 1586. 4. Resembling the form of 

a snake ; long and winding or twisting ; sinuous, 
tortuous 1596. fi. Of places: Infested with 
snakes 1856. 0. Relating to snakes 1880. 

t. The Furies fell Theyr s. heads doe combe Sven- 
em. a. In his Hand He holds the Virtue of the S. 
Wand Drydbm. 3. So to the Coast of Iordan he di- 
rects His aasie steps} girded with s. wiles Mi i.t. 4. 
Huge woolly camels, .tnruot out their shaggy s. necks 
<887. Hence Sna*klly adv Sna'kiness. 

Snap (sosep), sb. 1495. [Related to Snap 
i, CL Du. snap, LG. snap.] Lr.A quick or 
sudden closing of the jaws or teeth in biting, 
or of scissors in cutting ; a bite or cut made in 
this wav. 0. slang. A share (cf. Snack sb. a.) ; 
something worth securing or getting hold of; 
an odd chance ; a good place or job 1561. a- 
A small piece or portion ; a scrap, fragment, or 
monel. Now dial. x6xo. 4. A slight or hasty 
meal or mouthful ; a snack. Now dial. 2643. 
5. A sudden snatch or catch at something ; a 
quick movement or effort 1632. b, A method 
of fishing for pike 2652. c. A card-game, in 
which the call of ' snap * under certain con- 
ditions gives one player the right to take cards I 
from another. (Cf. Snip-snap-snorum.) x88q. I 
0. A curt or sharp speech or manner of speak- 
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ing ; an angry dispute 2648. 7. A brief and 

sudden spell of cold, winter, etc. orig. U.S 
2740. b. A sharp and sudden frost ; a short 
spell of cold weather. Chiefly in cold s. 2809. 
8. - Snap-shot 2, a. 2852, g. Alertness, 
energy, vigour, * go orig. U.S. 2870. 

I. He had the scent of a slow-hound. .and the s. of a 

bull-dog Scott. Also » soft *., an easy pleasant job} 
a profitable business or undertaking (U.S.) 1909. 6. 

The moment I ventured to speak I was at once con- 
tradicted with a s. Goldsm. 

II. x. a. An instrument or implement that 
snaps i6xx. b. A snap-hook 1839. c. A de- 
vice or implement used for rounding the head 
of a rivet 2869. a. A spring-catch, clasp, or 
fastening, or one closing with a snapping or 
clicking sound 28x5. uL x. A quick, sharp 
sound or report x6ix. a. The act of snapping 
or breaking suddenly X755. 8- Sc. and n. dial 
A small, usu. round, cake or biscuit of crisp 
gingerbread ; a ginger-snap (cf. brandy-s. ) 1818. 
4 ,pl. (U.S.) Also s.-btans , French beans 284a 

Snap (snsep), v. 1530. [app. ad. MDu. 
or MLG. snappen.] I. 1. intr Of animals: To 
make a quick or sudden bite at something ; to 
feed on in this way. Also without const. a 
To utter sharp, tart, or cutting words or re- 
marks; to «peak irritably or abruptly. Usu 
with at. 2579. b. tram. To utter (words) in 
an angry, sharp, or peevish manner or tone. 
Also with out. 1683. 3. To snatch, to make a 

quick or eager catch, at a thing 1673. tb. To 
s. short, to tail to get or obtain -1738. 

x. A little Lap-Dog, that burked and snapped at 
every one Addison. >. b. To s. out a refusal 1888 
3. His resignation was eagerly snapped at Scott. 

II. 2. (freq. with up) tram. To catch, cap- 
ture, or seize quickly, suddenly, or by surprise 
Now chiefly dial. 1568. b. To snatch for one's 
own use ; to take to oneself with a quick move- 
ment ; to steal or purloin in this manner 1624 
c. To catch or seize with a quick bite or snap. 
Also fig. 1687. d. To secure the passing or 
giving of (decisions, legislation, etc.) without 
allowing due time for consideration or discus- 
sion 1883. 9. With off. To bite off (a limb, 

etc.) sharply and quickly. Also transfi, to 
drink off quickly. 1590. 3. To catch or take 

(a person) up with an abrupt or sharp remark 
Also with short. 1647. b. 1 o interrupt or snub, to 
cut short, in an abrupt or peevish manner. Also 
with off. 1687. 4. a. To take (an instantaneous 

photograph) ; to snap shot 1890. b. intr. To 
take instantaneous photographs 1891. 

x. C. The ALgyptian dogs, when they drink at the 
Nile, arc said to run all tne while, (or fear of being 
snapped by the Crocodik-s 1760. a. Phr. To *. (a 
person's) nose or head off, to xpeak to a person in a 
curt, sharp, or angry manner ; Old G. snapped my 
nose off for saying 1 had sent for him 174a. 3. b. 

Your ladyship did a. and snub her confoundedly 1796. 

HI. x tram. To close (the jaws, mouth, etc.) 
suddenly or with a snap 1573. 0. To pull the 

trigger of or fire (a pistol) ; to strike (a flint, 
etc.) 1673. 8- To cause (something) to make 

or give out a sharp sound of the nature of 0 
click or crack ; to close or fasten, to open or 
shut, etc., with this sound ; to crack (a whip) t 
to jerk out with a snap 2714. b. To cause (the 
fingers) to make a sharp noise by striking the 
ball of the thumb, esp. as a sign of delight or 
contempt 2749. 4. intr. Of things: To make 

or emit 0 sharp cracking sound or report ; to 
crack, crackle 1673. b. To move or slide into 
place, to close or shut, to fit home , with 0 snap 
1793. fi. 0. Of the eyelids or eyes : To open 
and close quickly in an angry manner 187a 
b. Of jaws, etc. : To close with a snap >899. 

a He snapped a pocket-pistol at him, which missed 
him 1798. 3. Tyranny. .Slips the slave's collar on, 

and snaps the lock Cow per. b. Phr. To e. one' e An- 
ger* at, to treat with indifference or contempt 1 to difr 
regard or ignore. 4. Cedar.. makes a brisk fire, but 
is.. subject to a and fly 1766. 

TV. x. intr. To break suddenly and (usually) 
with a sharp noise or report ; to give way or 
part suddenly owing to strain or tension x6oa 
b. To be broken off with a snap 1806. a. tram. 
To break (something) suddenly and cleanly; 
to break in two ; to cause (a rope, etc.) to part 
or give way 2679. *>• To break ^Twitn a snap 
2808. 

1. fig. When the so-called Bonds of Society a asun« 
der Carlyle. a. From the roof the sleeper fell, And 
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■napped the spinal Joint and waked In hell Pore. 
fig. And now this spell was enapt Colkudok. 

V. advb. With, or as with, a snap ; quickly, 
smartly. Freq. in phr. to go s. 1583. 

Snap-, the stem of Snap 9. used in comb., 
as snap-action gun, a gun which, as the hinged 
barrel doses, is fastened by a spring catch ; a.* 
beetle, bug, a dick-beetle; -Bound Path., a 
snapping sound heard in auscultation ; -weed. 
Impatient fvlva. b. In the names of things or 
appliances operating, closing, fastening, fitting, 
etc., with a snap or by means of a catch, as 
s.-bolt, •catch , •flask, -gun, - lock . c. In combs, 
relating to or connected with the use of a snap- 
hook In fishing, as s,-angltng\ s.-bait , - tackle . 
d. Formed, taken, performed, etc., hastily or 
rapidly, as s. exposure , -firings - judgement , 
Snap-shot, etc. e. In parliamentary usage, 
as s. dissolution , division, vote, one obtained or 
taken unexpectedly or without notice, often 
when comparatively few members are present. 
Snapdragon (snae’pdraetgan). 1573. [f. 

Snap v. + Dragon.] i. A popular name for 
one or other of the plants belonging to the 
genus Antirrhinum , esp. A. majus, a hardy 
plant bearing showy flowers, freq. grown in 
gardens, b. Applied to various other plants 
having personate flowers 1753. a. A ngure or 
representation of a dragon, esp. one so con- 
structed as to open and shut the mouth, used 
in mayoral or civic shows or processions. Obs. 
exc. Hist, i6ix. 3. A game (usually played at 
Christmas) in which the players try to snatch 
raisins out of a bowl or dish of burning brandy 
or other spirit and to eat them while alight ; 
a bowl or quantity of the liquor, etc., used in 
this game 1704. 

1. The flowers . . fashioned like . . a dragon's mouth ; 
from whence the women haue taken the name S. 1597. 

Snape (Snrip), v, techn. 1794. [peril, 
identical with dial, snape, a. ON. sneypa to dis- 
honour.] 1. trans. To cause or make to taper ; 

J fee. in Shipbuilding, to bevel the end of. a. 
Intr. To taper (off) 1794. Hence Snape sb, 
(rare) a tapering, a bevel, an act of snaping. 

Snapha(ujnce (snae-phnns). Now I list. 
1538. [repr. Du., Flem. snaphuan, f. snappen 
Snap v.+haan cock. It is not clear whether 
the sense is ' snapping cock ’ or ' cock-snapper ’ 
(i.e. cock-stealer). j fi. An armed robber or 
marauder ; a freebooter or highwayman ; a 
desperate fellow or thief -1609. a. An early 
form of flint-lock used in muskets and pistols , 
also, the hammer of this 1588. 3. A musket, 

gun, etc., fitted with a lock of this kind, in use 
in the i6~i7th centuries 1580. 

3. [lie] hail borne a anap-hance on hia shoulder as a 
volunteer i860. 

Snap(-)head. 1869. [f. Snap sb.] i. A 

round head to a rivet, bolt, etc. a. A tool used 
to shape the head of a rivet 1875. 

Snap-hook. 1688. [f. Snap-.] I. Angling. 
A device consisting of tnree or four hooks con- 
nected in a special manner. 9. A hook with a 
spring snap by which it is prevented from acci- 
dental unhooking 1875. 

Snapper fsnte-pw). 1577. [f. Snap 9.] 1. 
A thing which snaps or produces a sharp crack- 
ing sound t au A pistol (rare). +b. pi. Bones ; 
castanets 1605. c* U.S. A word, sentence, 
verse, etc., used as a finishing touch or wind- 
up 1857. d. U.S. A cracker on the end of a 
whip-lash. Also flg . , a sharp or caustic remark. 
1882. 3. One who snaps up or seises upon a 

thing quickly 1611. 4. A snappish person; 

one who speaks or answers snappishly or 
roughly 1648. 5. a. One or other of various 

fishes, esp. the West Indian Lutjanus Black - 
fordii or L. vivanus or other fish of this group, 
the N. American rose-fish, Sebastes mannus, 
and the Australian Pagrus unicolor 1697. b. 
With distinctive epithets, as alligator , bastard f, 
black s. 1775. c. A snapping-turtle 187a. d. A 
woodpecker 18*7. e. U.S. A flysnapper 1891 

3. My Fatb« r . . was like wise a snapper- vp of vneon- 
sidered trifle* Shaks. 

Sna pping, ppl. a. 164a. [f. Snap 9.] X. 
Sharp, curt, snappish \ peevish, petulant. 

That snaps or breaks suddenly 1803. 8* That 

snaps with the Jaws or beak 1873. 

a. S. -turtle, one or other of the n. American fr«Mb< 
water tortoises of the family Chefydridss, esp. Che> 
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lydra serpentina, the alligator terrapin. S. beetle 
(or bug), any beetle of the family Elaterida% the 
skin-jack U/lS.). So Sna*ppingly adv. 1567. 
Snappish J'snse'piJ), a. 154a. [f. Snap 9. 
+ -ISH.1 1. Of persons : Using, or apt to use, 
sharp, narsh, or uncivil language; peevish, 
testy, or ill-natured in speech or reply, b. Of 
manner, etc. : Marked or characterized by 
sharpness or curtness of speech 1836. c. Of 
the sea : Somewhat choppy or rough 1867. a. 
Of words, language, etc. : Sharp, curt, peevish, 
ungracious 1551. 8* Of a dog, etc. 1 inclined 

or prone to snap 1700. 

s. I found him morose and a. Borrow. b. A.. a 
tone of voice 2885. a. Vexed at a a, answer Madame 
William* did give me Pews. Hence Sna'ppiah-ly 
adv., -neaa. 

Snappy (sn**pi), a , 1834. [£ Snap 9. + 
-y >. 1 1. « Snappish a. 9. Of the nature of, 
producing or emitting, a snap or crack ; crack- 
ling 1878. 3. colloq , Cleverlv smart, bright, or 

pointed; full of # go*; brisk 1873. b. Neat 
and elegant ; smart, 1 natty ’ 1881. 4. Quick, 

sudden, instantaneous; jerky 1879. 

1. S. and disagreeable.. in their repliea 1858. a. 
The birch . . make* a hot, s., cheerful fire 1894. 3. b. 

A a, team of grays 1897. Hence Sna'pplly adv. 

Snap-shot (snae*p,f^t), sb. Also snap shot, 
snapshot. 1808 [f. Snap-.] i. A quick or 

hurried shot taken without deliberate aim, esp. 
one at a rising bird or quickly moving animal, 
b. One who fires such a shot 1887. 9. An in- 

stantaneous photograph, esp. one taken with 
a hand-camera 1890. 

a. trans f. Your Yankee interviewer is as. Incarnate 
1897. Hence Sna*p-shot v. intr. or absol. to take 
snap-shots with a camera | trans. to take a s. of or at 
(a person or thing). 

Snare (sneei), sb. OE. [In sense 1, a. ON. 
snara noose, snare. Sense 9 is prob. from the 
Du. or LG. forms.] x. A device for capturing 
small wild beasts or birds, usu. consisting of 
a string with a running noose in which a loot 
or the head may be caught, b. Svrg. A device, 
on the principle of a snare, for removing morbid 
growths 1884. 9. One of the strings of gut or 

rawhide which are stretched across the lower 
head of a side-drum 1688. 

The . . time . . For stalking Cranes to set the guileful 
S. Dryden. fig. Th«- snares of deep play 1779. Hence 
of the nature of, resembling, a s . ; enanar- 
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nare (sneai), 9. late ME. [f. prec. Cf. 
Norw. snara.] 1. trans. To capture (small wild 
beasts or birds) in a snare; to catch by en- 
tangling. b .flg. To entangle, entrap, late ME. 
9. Surg. and Path . To catch in a loop, esp. in 
order to remove ; to cut off with a snare 1884. 

x. I. .will, .instruct thee how to a. the nimble Mar- 
mazet Shake. b. Be thow not snairde in Venua 
snair 2567. Hence Snarer, one who snares or 
trapa. 

Snark (snaik), 1879. [Invented by ‘Lewis 
Carroll’ (C. L. Dodgson) in Ths Hunting of the 
Snark (1876).] An imaginary animal. 

Snarl (tniil), jAI late ME. [f. Snark sb. 
or v . ; see -La 1.] x. A snare, gin; a noose. 
Obs. exc. dial. 9. A tangle, knot, ravel 1609. 
3. A knot in wood (dial.) i88x. 

Snarl (snarl), jA 2 1613. [f. Snarl 9.*] 

An act of snarling ; a display of the teeth ac- 
companied by an angry sound. 

Snarl (snSUl), v A late ME. [Cf. Snarl 
sb*] x. trans. To catch in a snare or noose; 
to entangle or secure with a cord, rope, etc. ; 
to strangle. Now dial. b. flg • To ensnare, 

entangle, entrap, late ME. 9. To tangle; to 
twist together confusedly ; to make a tangle of. 
Now chiefly dial, and U.S. 144a 8* intr. To 

become twisted or entangled ; to get into, oz 
form, tangles or knots 1600 
a. The Daughter had . . her Hair snarled and matted 
together 2687. 3. The yarn tends to 'a* and curl, 
and cannot be drawn out straight 2884. 

Snarl (snail), vfl 1589. [*• itnar vb. 

(prob. imitative) + -LE 3,] 1# intr. Of dogs, 

etc.: To make an angry sound accompanied by 
showing the teeth. 9. Of persons : To quarrel ; 
to grumble viciously ; to show strong resent- 
ment or iU-feeling 1594. a* trans. To utter in 
a harsh, rude, or ill-natured manner 1693. 

s. A dog anaris at a atone, but looks not at the hand 
that cast it 1739. flg. 1 hear the angry trumpet 
marling 1866. Hence Sna'rler l . 

Snarl (sn&il), vfl techn. 1688, [perh.f. 


SNEAK 

SNARL sb* 3.] trans. To raise, Or force up, 
into bosses or projections by the use of the 
an&rling-iron. Hence Sna'rler f , one who works 
with a snarling-iron ; a snarling-iron. SnaTllng 
vbl. sb. a method of producing raised work in 
metal by means of indirect percussion ; chiefly 
attrib. in snarling-iron, tool. 

Snatch (anted), sb. ME, [f. SNATCH 9.] 
+1. A hasp or fastening (rare) -1598. t9. A 

trap, snare, entanglement -1655. 8* A hasty 

catch or grasp ; a sudden grab or snap at some- 
thing 1577. tb. A catch, check, or nesitancy. 
Shaks. 4. A brief period, short space (of 
time, etc.) 1563, 5. A hasty meal or morsel ; 

a snack 1573. 6. A small amount or portion 
(ftaken hurriedly) ; a mere fragment or discon- 
nected piece 1599. 7* A short passage, a few 

words, of a song, etc. ; a small portion, a few 
bars, of a melody or tune x6oa. b. el lip t. in 
the same senses x893« f8. A quibble, a cap- 

tious argument -1687. g. ellipt . Any open lead 
for a rope. (See Snatch- 4/*£&) 18*0. 

3. Here and there he made guesses ana snatches at 
the truth M. Arnold. Phr. By or in snatches, by 
hasty, unsustained efforts: hurriedly, by fits and 
starts t intermittently, interruptedly. 4. Then aftat 
a shower to weeding a a 1573. 6. Snatches of reading 
. . will not make a Bentley or a Clarke Johnson. 7. 
She c haunted snatches of old tunas Shaka 

Snatch (snaetj), 9. ME. [Origin obsc.] 
z . intr. a. To make a sudden snap or bite (at 
something), b. To make a sudden catch at a 
thing, in order to secure possession or hold of 
it X530. a. trans. To seize, to take or lay hold 
of, suddenly, smartly, or unexpectedly ME. 
b. With immaterial object : To take, obtain, 
acquire, etc., in a hasty or improper manner, or 
so as to take advantage of a momentary chance 
X563. 3. To seize, take, or remove hastily 

1 55S- To remove quickly from sight, etc. ; 
to remove suddenly from this world or life ; to 
save or rescue from or out of danger, etc., by 
prompt and vigorous action 1582. 4. Naut. 

To place (a line) in a snatch-block 1769. 

x. D. This looke of thine will hurle my Soule from 
Hrauen, And Fiends will s. at it Shaks. a The 
Sarazin . . Snatcheth his sword, and fiercely to him 
flies SrKNSaa. b. Let us s. what happiness is yet in 
our power Lytton. 3. The Moones an arrant theefe, 
And her pale fire, she snatches from the Sunne Shaks. 

1 snatched his Hat off his Head Stkele. b. This 
youth that you see heere, I snatch'd one halfe out of 
the iawea of death Shaka Several who are snatched 
away by untimely death Berkelky. Hence Sna'tchy 
a. consisting of, characterized by, snatches ; irregu- 
lar ; spasmodic ) spec, of rowing. 

Snatch-, the stem of Snatch v. used in 
comb. : a. Naut. Denoting devices capable of 
rapid attachment, or to which a rope can be 
quickly attached, as s.-cheek, -hook, sheave; 
a. -block, a block having a hole in one side to 
receive the bight of a rope. b. In objective 
combs., as s.-grace. c. — ■ Snap- e. 

Snatcher (snte'tjai), X575. [f. Snatch 9.] 
One who or that which snatches; a thief, a 
robber, b. A body-snatcher 1831. 

Sna-tchingly, adv, 155a. [f. snatching , 

pres. pple. of Snatch v.] In a snatching man- 
ner ; hurriedly ; by snatches. 

Snath (snseji). Chiefly dial, and U.S. Also 
snathe* aneatlx 1574. [var. of next.] — next. 
Snead (snfd), sned (sned). Now dial. 
[OE. snskdT] The shaft or pole of a scythe. 
Sneak (snJfc), sb. 1643. [app. f. Sneak 9.] 
1. a. A sneaking, mean-spirited, paltry, or des- 
picable person ; one who acts in a shifty, 
shabby, or underhand manner, b. One who 
robs or steals in a sneaking manner, or who 
enters places clandestinely for that purpose 
1785. 2. Cricket. A ball bowled so as to roll 

along the ground ; a daisy-cutter z86a. 

x. a. We call him tuft-hunter, lickspittle, s. Thackb> 
ray. Hence Szzea'ky a. of persons t like or resem- 
bling a a : mean, paltry, sneaking ; characterized by, 
partaking of sneaking. Snea’klnett. 

Sneak (snfk), 9. 1590. [Origin obsc.] 

L intr. x. To move, go, walk, etc., in a stealthy 
or slinking manner ; to creep or steal furtively, 
as if ashamed or afraid to be seen ; to slink* 
skulk, b. Freq. used to denote want of courage* 
independence or straightforwardness, without 
ref. to place or movement 1633. a. To cringe 
or be servile to (a person, etc.) 1660. 3. School 
slang. To peach, inform, tell tales 1897- 
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I. I hope he will not sneake away with all the 
money Dbkkrb. b. He sneak'd like a Cock, that 
hangs down his wings when he 'a beaten 1699. a. We 
a. to the regicides, hut we boldly trample on our poor 
fellow-citizens Burks. 

IL trans. x. To turn or draw aside t to put or 
thrust in or into, to move or slide to, etc., in a 
Stealthy manner 2648. b. To pass through in 
an underhand or stealthy manner 1891. a. 
colloq. To steal in a sneaking or stealthy man- 
ner ; to filch 1883. 

i. 1 lay stirless, softly sneaking my right hand to 
the pistol xB8 9. a. Those who sneaked umbrellas 
1883. 

Sneak-, the sb. or vb.-stem used in comb., 
as a.-boat U.S., a boat by which one may 
readily move or approach unobserved ; erp. a 
sneak-box; -box U.S., a small, flat, shallow 
boat used in wild-fowl shooting, and when in 
use masked with brush or weeds; -current 
Plectr ., current which escapes or strays owing 
to leakage or imperfect insulation; -thief (orig. 
U. S.), one who thieves by sneaking into houses 
through open or unfastened doors, etc. 
Sneak-cup. 1596. app. error for Sneak- 
up. 

Sneaker (snrkai). 1598. [f. Sneak®.] 

I. A person or animal that sneaks ; a sneak. 
9. ta. A small bowl (of punch) -1775. b. A 
glass of brandy 1805. 

Sneaking (snrkii)), ppl \ a . 158a. [f. 
Sneak v.] i. That sneaks ; moving, walking, 
acting, etc.. In a furtive or slinking manner 
1590. tb. S. -budge, one who steals or robs 
alone -1751. tc. Niggardly, mean, near -1773. 
9. Mean, contemptible 2582. 3. Of feelings, 

affection, etc. : Unavowedly cherished or enter- 
tained ; undemonstrative 1748. 

X. Lurking footpads and s. pickpockets 1824. 3. 1 

can't help having a s. regard for him 1842. Hence 
Snea*king-ly adi>., -ness {rare). 

Snea-ksby. Now rare. 1580. [See -BY a.] 
A mean-spirited person ; a paltry fellow. 

Sneak-up (snrk|Z?p). 1596. [f. Sneak*/.] 
A mean, servile, or cringing person ; a sneak ; 
a shirk. 

Sneap (snip), v. Now dial, and arch . 
2588. I Later form of dial, snape, a. ON . sneypa. ] 
1. trans. To nip or pinch. 9. To check, re- 
press; to snub, reprove, chide 16 11. 

a. My lord Archbishop sneaps us for our sloth 1865. 
Hence Sneap sb. a snub, check j a rebuke, reproof. 
Sneb, v. Now dial. 1440. [var. of Snib v.} 
trans. To reprimand, reprove ; to snub. Also 
absol. 

Thou beardst euen now a yong man ft. me sore 
Suinky. 

Sneck (snek) sb. Chiefly Sc, and n. dial. 
ME. [Origin obsc.] The latch of a door or 
gate ; the lever which raises the bar of a latch ; 
Ta catch. Hence Sneck v . trans. to latch (a 
door or gate) ; to close or fasten by means of a 
s. ; intr. of a door or gate : to latch. Sne*cket, 
a s. ; transf a noose, halter. 

Sne a ck-draw:er. Now Sc. and north . late 
ME. [f. Sneck sb. + Drawer j£. 1 ] One who 
draws or lifts a sneck or latch (in order to enter 
stealthily) ; a crafty, flattering, or sly fellow. 
So Sne’ck-draw. 

Sned, v. In later use Sc. and n, dial. [OE. 
$n sedan , related to sniSan. 1 x. trans . To cut 
or lop off (a branch). Also with off. b. To 

? rune (a tree) ; to divest of branches 1595. 9 . 

o cut ; to form, or sever, by cutting 1789. 
Snee (to cut ) : see Snickersnee. 

Sneer (snl»j), sb. 1707. [f. the vb.] An 

act of sneering ; a look or expression implying 
derision, contempt, or scorn ; a disdainful or 
scornful remark or utterance, esp. one of a 
covert or indirect nature. 

A s. at my understanding Goldbm. Hence Snee*r- 
ful a. of persons, given to sneering; of words, etc , 
of the nature of a s. ; scornful. 

Sneer (sni»j), 7 t. 1553. [prob. imitative.] 
x. intr. Of a horse: To snort. Now dial. 9. 
To smile scornfully or contemptuously ; to ex- 
press scorn, derision, or disparagement in this 
way ; to speak or write in a manner suggestive 
of contempt or disparagement x68o. +3. To 

laugh foolishly or smirkingly; to grin -27x9. 
4. trans . To utter with a sneer or in a sneering 
tone 1693. 5. To deride or decry (a person or 
thing). Ohs, exc. dial. 1707. 6. To affect in a 
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certain way by sneering ; to force by means of 
sneers or scornful speech or manner 1737. 

a. Walpole sheltered himself behind . .a pension to 
s. at the tragi-comedy of life 1874. 4. He sneered 

some contemptuous word 1904. 6. Nor sneer'd nor 

brib'd from Virtue into Shame 1737. Circles which 
s. down Voltaire Lytton. Hence Snee'rer, one who 
sneers. Snee'ringly adv. in a sneering or scornful 
manner ; with a s. 

Sneeshing (snr/ii]'). Sc. (Jr.) and n. dial. 
1686. [Alteration of Sneezing vbl. j£.J Snuff ; 
a pinch of snuff. 

Sneeze (sniz), sb. 1639. [f. the vb.] 1. 

A powder or preparation for inducing sneezing. 
Also attrib ., as s.-box, - horn , etc. Obs. exc. n. 
dial. 9. An act of sneezing ; a sudden and in- 
voluntary expiration of breath through the nose 
and mouth, accompanied by a characteristic 
sound X646. Hence Snee*zy a. characterized 
bv sneezing, causing one to sneeze. 

Sneeze (snfz), v. 1493. [app. an altera- 
tion of obs .fnese vb., due to misreading or mis- 
printing.] x. intr . To drive or emit air or 
breath suddenly through the nose and mouth 
by an involuntary and convulsive or spasmodic 
action, accompanied by a characteristic sound, 
a. colloq. With at. To regard as of little value, 
worth, or consideration ; to despise, disregard, 
underrate. Chiefly in the neg. phrase not to be 
sneezed at. 1806. 3. trans. To utter with a 

sneeze. Also with out. 1851. 

x. Being unused to Snuff, some Grains from off 
her upper Lip made him 8. aloud Steblc. a. A 
thousand pounds.. was not.. to be sneezed at 1891. 
Hence Snee’zer, one who sneezes ; (slang) something 
exceptionally good, great, strong, violent, etc., in some 
respect. 

Snee*ze(-)weed. 1856. [f. Sneeze v .] 

U.S. The plant Helenium autumn ale , or other 
species of the same genus. 

Snee*ze(-)WOOd. J834. [f. as prec., after 
Cape Du. nieshoutd\ A South African timber 
tree, Ptxroxylon utile ; also, the wood of this 
tree ; attrib. as j. tree. 

Snee-ze(-)wort. 1597. [f. Sneeze v.~\ The 
plant Achillea Ptarmica, bastard or wild pelli- 
tory, the dried leaves of which are powdered 
and used as a sternutatory. 

Sneezing (gnrzii]), vbl. sb. 1495. 
Sneeze v.J x. The action of the vb. ; an in- 
stance of this. +a. A preparation or powder 
inducing sternutation ; an errhine or sternuta- 
tory -1653. tb. ** Sneesiiing -1812. 

Snell (mic 1 ),j 3 . U.S. 1859. [Origin obsc.] 
A short line of gut or horsehair by which a fish- 
hook is attached to a longer line. Hence Snell 
v. ( U.S.) trans. to tie or fasten (a hook) to a line. 

Snell (snel), a. and adv. In later use Sc. 
and north. [Com. Teut. ; OE .snel, snel l.~] A. 
adj. x. Quick in movement or action ; prompt, 
smart, active, strenuous; •f'good. Keen- 

witted, clever, sharp, acute, smart, late ME. 
3. Severe, sharp, unsparing, late ME. 4. Of 
weather: Keen, bitter, severe ME. 5. Grievous, 
heavy, stinging; rigorous; painful ME. 

x. That horny-handedj ft., peremptory hide man 
1859. 4* The wintry air is ft. and keen 1822. 5. That 
was a s. law Scott. 

B. adv . x. Quickly, promptly, swiftly ME. 
a. Vigorously, strongly, keenly ME. 
fSnew, v. [OE. sniwan, related to Snow 
sb. x \ intr. To snow -1746. 

x. fig . It snewed in his hous of mete and drynke 
Chauckr. 

Snib (snib\ v. Now dial, and Sc. ME. [Of 
Scand. origin ; cf. older Da. snibbe, MSw. 
snybba. Cf. Snub.] 1. trans. To reprove, repri- 
mand, rebuke, check sharply or severely. 9. 
To check by some repressive action 1500. 

1. Hym wolde he nnybben sharply for the nonvs 
Chauckr, Hence Snib sb. (latterly Sc.) a check, 
sharp rebuke, or snub. 

Snick (snik), 1775. [f. Snick v. 2 ] i. 
A small cut ; a nick, notch, b. An act of snip- 
ping or light cutting 1898, 9. Cricket. A light, 

glancing blow given to the ball by the batsman, 
sending it in the direction of the slips or to leg ; 
a ball so hit 1879. 

Snick (snik), vA Obs. exc. dial. 1599 
[Origin unkn .1 Used with go, or imperatively, 
and always followed by up, in the sense of ‘ go 
hang ’. 

We did keepe time sir in our Catc h es. Sneck* vp 1 
Shaks. 
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Snick (snik), vfi 1700. [prob. suggested 
by Snick and snee, etc.] x. trans. To cut, 
snip, clip, nick. Also intr. 9. To strike or hit 
sharply 1880. b. Cricket. To strike (the ball) 
lightly so that it glances off in the slips or 
to leg ; to obtain (so many runs) in this way 
x88o. 3. colloq. To cut or slip across or along 

(a road) quickly or sharply 1883. 

Snick (snik), vfi x8a8. [Echoic.] I- trans. 
To cause to click or sound sharply. 9. intr , 
To make a sharp, clicking noise 1899. 

s. Ye may hear a breech. bolt a. where never a man 
is seen Kipling, Hence Snick sb,* a sharp noise, 
a click. 

Snick and snee, Snick-a-snee : see 

Snickersnee. 

Snicker (snrkw), sb. 1857. [f. Snicker 
z/.l A smothered laugh ; a snigger. 

Snicker (sni*ka.i), v . 1694. [Imitative; 

cf. Snigger t/.] 1. intr. lo laugh in a half- 

suppressed or smothered manner; to snigger 

a. Of horses : To neigh, nicker 1834. lienee 
Sni*ckeringly adv. 

Snickersnee (snik-3jsn;\ V. and sb. Obs . 
or arch. 1613. Also f snick or snee, ‘fsnick 
and snee, i snick-a-snee. [ Earlier steake or 
stick or snee , lepr. Du. steken to thrust, stick, 
and snijcn t mijden to cut, with assimilation of 
the j/- of the first word to the sn- of the second. ] 
f A. As vb. To thrust or cut in fighting with a 
knife ; to use a knife in this manner, to fight 
with knives -1802. B. sb. i.The practice of 
fighting or a combat with cut-and-thrust knives 
1670. +9. transf. Used to denote one or other 

of two possible alternatives or courses -1680. 
3. A cut-and-thrust knife (in forms sntek-a- 
snee, snickersnee) 1760. 

Snide (snaid), a. ami sb. Cant. 1869. [Ori- 
gin unkn.] A. adj. Counterfeit, sham, bogus. 
B. sb. Counterfeit jewellery ; base com 1885. 

A. [To] get ready for the trial, and look up the 
1 snyde witnesses ' 1863. 

Snider (snai'dai). 1868. [See def.] S. 
rifle , a form of breech-loading rifle invented by 
J acob Snider. Also ellipt. for this. 

Sniff (snif), sb. 1767. [f. the vb.] I. An 
act of sniffing ; the sound made in doing this. 
9 . An act of sniffing in order to express or show 
contempt, disdain, incredulity, etc. 1837. 3. 

An act (or habit) of clearing the nose by a short 
inhalation i860. 

a. Miss Miggs gave a great s. to the same effect 
Dickkns. 

Sniff (snif), v. ME. [Imitative.] I. intr. 
To draw air through the nose with short or 
sharp audible inhalations ; to clear the nose in 
this way, er.p. when under the influence of 
emotion. 9. To do this in smelling ; to smell 
with a sniff or sniffs. Said esp. of animals 
1788. 3. To show or express contempt, disdain, 
dispaiagcmcnt, incredulity, etc., by sniffing 
1729. 4. trans. To take up, draw in (air, etc.) 

bv inhaling through the nostrils 1796. fi. a. 
To smell (a thing) 1845. b .fig. To perceive as 
if by smell ; to smell or smell out (a plot, etc.) ; 
to suspect 1864. 6. To utter with a (scornful) 

sniff ; to express by means of a sniff 1859. 

a. A curious old ewe came to s at him 1683. 5. b. 

It is not only Rome that sniffs heresy in independfnt 
thought or action 1873, 6. Fastidious Edinburgh 

sniffs disdain 1865. _ Hence SnHAng vbl. sb. the ac- 
tion of the vb, 1 an instance of this, a sniff. 

Sniffle (sni-f’l), sb. 1825 [f. next.] X. The 
sniffles, the snuffles. Also U.S. slang, a fit of 
low spirits. 9 . An act of sniffling ; a slight 
snivel or snuffle x88o. 

Sniffle (sni’Fl), v. 1819. [Imitative.] intr. 
To snivel or snuffle slightly; to sniff. Also 
transf. of a breeze. 

Sniffy (sni'fi), a. dial, and colloq. 1871. 
f Sniff v. +-y *.] Prone or inclined to sniff; 
contemptuous, disdainful ; disagreeable. Hence 
Sni'fflly adv. Sni’Aness. 

Snlft (snift), v. Now chiefly dial. 1703. 

[ Imitative. ] 1. intr. To sniff, in various senses. 

b. Of an engine, etc. : To blow out air or steam 

1865. 9. trans . To draw up by sniffing ; to 

sniff the smell of (rare) 1736. 

x. More steamers came along snorting and sniffing 
at the buoys Kiplino. Hence Snift sb. teckn. the 
waste in bottling aerated waters. 

Snifter (snrfwi). Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
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1789. [Imitative.! 1. A strong or rough breeze 
or wind. a. pi. A bad cold in the head, or the 
stoppage in the nostrils caused by this ; the 
snumes. Also, a disease of poultry. Sc. 1808. 

Sni'fting, ppl. a . 1744. S. valve , a valve 

through which air may be expelled from the 
cylinder of a condensing steam-engine. 

Sni*fty, a. 1889. [f. Snift v. + -y 1 .] Sniffy. 

Snlg fsnig). 1483. [Oiigin unkn.] A young 
or small eel ; a grig. 

Snigger (snrgai), v, 1706. [Echoic.] I. 
intr. To laugh In a half-suppressed, light or 
covert manner ; to snicker. 9. tram. To utter 
with a snigger 1857. Hence Snigger sb. a slight 
or half-suppressed laugh. Sni'ggeringly adv. 

Sniggle (sni’g’l), z>.l 1671. [Sec Snig- 
gling vbl . sb.] 1. a. intr. To fish for eels by 
the method known as sniggling, b. tram. To 
fish for, catch, pull out (an eel or eels) in this 
way 1844. »• To catch (fish) by means of 

striking a hook into them 1834. Hence Sni*g» 
gle sb. a baited hook or other device used in 
sniggling for eels, etc. 

Sniggle (sni g’l), v. 2 1815. [Echoic.] intr. 
To snigger or snicker. Hence Sni'ggle sb. 

Sniggling (sm'gliq) . vbl. sb. 1661. [perh. 
rcl.itfd to Snig sb.] The action or practice of 
fishing for eels by means of a baited hook or 
needle thrust into their holes or haunts. 

Snip (snip'), sb. 1558. [Related to Snip v., 
and in some senses perh. directly of LG. origin.] 

I. 1. A small piece or slip, esp. of cloth, cut off 
or out ; a shred. a. A while or light mark, 
patch, or spot on a horse, esp. on the nose or 
lip 156a. 3. A sm r dl amount, piece, or portion, 

a little bit {of something) 1588. b. Applied to 
persons in depreciation or contempt. In later 
use : A young, slight, or diminutive person. 
1625. t4- A share or portion ; a snack -170a. 

3. b. This s. of an attorney Massinger. 

II. 1. A small cut or incision made by, or 
such as that made by, a pair of scissors ; a 
wound of this nature 1^96. 9. An act of snip- 

ping ; a single cut or cli p of scissors, etc. 1676. 
3. slang or so l loo. A tailor. Also as an allusive 
personal name for a tailor. 1599. 4. pi. Hand 

shears, as contrasted with bench shears 1846. 

3. Sir, here's S. the Taylor Charg'd with a riot 1634. 

Snip (snip), v . 1 586. [prob. of Du. or LG. 
origin ; cf. Du., Flem., LG. sniffen, etc.] ti. 
trans. To take (something) quickly or suddenly ; 
to snap or snatch. Also absol . -1720. 9. To 
cut, to cut up or off, by or as by scissors or the 
like. Also absol. 1593. 3. To snub, check, re- 

press. Now dial. 1601 

1. The captain seldom ordered anything.. bat I 
snipped tome of it for my owr. share De Foe. a. He 
has snipt off as much as he could pinch from every 
author of reputation Landoa. 

Snipe (snaip), sb. ME. [Corresponds to 
a Scand. snfpa recorded in I cel. mprisntpa , 
Norw. tnyr-, strandsmpa. See N.E.D. J x. One 
or other of the liinicoline birds of the genus 
Gallinago (formerly included in the Linnsenn 
genus Scolofax), characterized by having a long 
straight bill, and by frequenting marshy places ; 
esp. G. cxlestis or media , the common English 
species, b. Applied to species of birds resem- 
bling the snipe 1785. c. Without article, in 
collective sense 1842. a. As an opprobrious or 
abusive term 1604. 

1. The s. flies screaming from the marshy verge 
1794. See also Guiter-, Half-, Jack-. Woods nip e. 
c. 1 have.. seen flocks of s. crossing the bay 1845. 

Comb . : a.-fish, any fish of the genus Centrttcus ; 
esp. the trumpet-fuh, hello ws-fish or sea-s. 

Snipe (snaip), v. 178a. [f. Snipe sb. 1.] 

1. tram. To snoot or fire at (men, etc.), one at 
a time, usu. from cover and at long range ; to 
pick off (a person) in this manner. 9. intr. To 
fire as in snipe-shooting ; to shoot at an enemy 
in this manner. Also with at and away. 1832. 

a. Three hundred Boers hung 00 the rearguard, 
sniping but refusing battle 1901. 

Sni-pe-bilL Also snipe's bill. 1678. 
[Snipe sb. 1.] x. A narrow moulding-plane 
with a sharp arris, for forming or cutting quirks, 
a. U.S Tho bolt connecting the body of a cart 
with the axle. (Also written snibel.) i860. 
Sniper (snsi*pai). 1894. [f. Snipe v.) i. 
One who snipes, or shoots from concealment, 


etc. ; a sharp-shooter, a. A snipe-shooter 1840. 
3. U.S. A prospector for gold or the like 1902. 
Sniping (snai'piq),/^/. a. 1821. [f. Snipe 
v.l That snipes, or shoots from cover. 

S. fire, individual and irregular shooting from a 
concealed position. 

Snipped (snipt), ppl. a. 1578. [f. Snipw.] 
x. Sot. Irregularly notched or serrated ; incised. 

2. That has been subjected to snipping ; jagged 
or irregularly cut x6ox. 

Sni pper. 1593. 1. pi. Scissors. 9. One 

who snips or clips; spec, a tailor i6ix. 

Soi-pper snapper. Now dial. 1590. [Cf. 
snip»snap. ] A whipper-snapper. 

Sni'ppet. 1664. [f. vSnip v . + -et.] A 

small piece cut off ; a small fragment or portion, 
b. spec. A short passage taken from a literary 
work ; a short scrap of literary matter 1864. 
fig. That is a poor s. of malicious gossip Stevenson. 
Hem e Sni'ppety, -etty a. of the nature of, com- 
posed of, a s. or snippets. 

Snip-snap (Bnrpimuep), sb. 1597. [f. Snip 
tb. + Snap sb., used with imitative effect.] fi. 
The action of snipping or clipping with a pair 
of scissors or the like; an instance of this -1638. 

a. Smait remark or reply; sharp repartee 1727. 

Snip-snap (sni’pi s n®p)> a . 1600. [Cf. 

prec.j ti. Making a snipping sound; working 
or acting by snipping or clipping -1643. 2. 

Of the nature of snip-snap ; characterized by 
snip-snap or smart repartee 1673. 
a. With volleys of small shot, or s. wit 1703. 

Sni p-snap, v . 1593. [Cf. Snip-snap 
sb. ] i. intr. To indulge in snip-snap or smart 
repartee ; to speak in a snappy manner. 9. To 
snip; to clip with a snipping sound 1906. So 
tSnip-snap adv. (and int.) with snip and snap ; 
with a snipping, snapping sound 1588. 

Snip-snap-snoTtim. 1755. [a. LG. 
snipp-snapp-snorum (also snurr).] A round 
game of cards, in which the players on turning 
up the requisite cards respectively call ‘snip , 

‘ snap and ' snorum 

Snlpy (snai-pi), a. 1825. [f Snipe j 3.] 
1. Characterized by having a long pointed nose 
or muzzle suggestive of a snipe's bill 9. Snipe- 
like 1888. 3. Frequented by snipe 1903. 

Snitch (snitj), sb. slang. 1676. [?J +1. 

A filip (on the nose) -1700. 9. The nose 1700. 

3. An informer 1785. So Snitch v. intr. to in- 
fo) m upon a person ; to peach (1801) ; trans . to 
catch in a noose or loop (1900). Sni tcher. 

Snite (snoit), sb. foE. suite .] - Snipe 

sb. 1. 

I Snite (ana it), v. Now dial, and Sc. [OE. 
snytan ; the stem snUt- is prob. the same as that 
of Snout sb.] x. a. intr. To clean or wipe the 
nose ; to cast away mucus, b. tram. To remove 
by wiping, etc. 9. trans. To clean or clear 
(the nose) from mucus, esp. by means of the 
thumb and finger only ; to blow Also fig., to 
tweak or pull. ME. 

Snivel (sni-v’D,^. late ME. [f. Snivel 
v .] x. Mucus collected in, or issuing from, 
the nose. 9 . A slight sniff indicating, or in- 
tended to suggest, suppressed emotion 1848. 

b. A show or pretence of emotion; hypocritical 
expression of feeling 1878. 

Snivel (sniVl), v . ME. [OE. +snyjlan , 
f. snoft mucus.] x. intr. To run at the nose; 
to emit mucus from the nose ; also, to draw 
up mucus audibly. 9. To make a sniffing or 
snuffling sound expressive of real or assumed 
emotion ; to be in, or affect, a tearful state 
1690. 3. trans. a. To affect in some way by 

snivelling ; to address in a snivelling manner 
{rare) 1668. b. To utter with a snivelling or 
sniffing sound, to shed (tears) snufflingly 1780. 

a. Every woman in the house was snivelling at the 
time Thackeray. Hence Snl’veller, one who snivels 
or whines; a cold breese (causing one to snivel). 

Snob (snfb),xA 1781. [orig. slang; origin 
unkn.] x. dial, or colloq. A shoemaker or 
cobbler ; a cobbler’s apprentice, ta. Cambridge 
slang. Any one not a gownsman ; a townsman 
-1865. +3. A person belonging to the lower 

classes of society ; one having no pretensions 
to rank or gentility -1852, +b. A vulgar or 

ostentatious person -1859. c. One whose ideas 
and conduct are prompted by a vulgar admira- 
tion for wealth or social position. Also transf. 


of intellectual superiority. 1848. +4. — Black- 
leg 3. 1859. 

3. c. He was. .such a s., he felt pleased his clerks 
should hear a butler ask for a situation x88a. 4. 

Those who work for lower wages during a strike are 
called snohs, the men who stand out neing 1 nol>* 
Dr Quincey. Hence Sno'bbfanx [whence F. smo 
bisme j, the characteristic qualities of a a; snobbish 
ness. Sno'bby a. snobbish. Sno'bling, a little, 
young, or petty s. Snobo'cracy, the class of snobs 
as having some power or exerting some influence. 
Snobo'grapher, a writer on, a describcr of, snobs. 

Snobbery (siybari). 1833. [f. Snob sb. 3.] 

1 . The class of snobs, to. Snobbishness ; vul- 
gar ostentation ; an instance of this 1843. 
Snobbish (sn/rbij), a. 1840. [f. Snob sb. 

3. ] x. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
snob. o. Having the character of a snob 1849. 
Hence Sno'bbiah-ly adv., -ness. 

Snod (snfd), a. So. and north, dial. 1480. 
[Origin unkn.l x. Smooth, sleek ; even. 9. 
Neat, tidy, trim 1691. 3. Snug, cosy 1695 

Hence Snod v . tram, to make smooth, trim, 
or neat ; to tidy, put in order. 

Snood (sn£d), sb. [OE. sndd.] I. A fillet, 
band, or ribbon, for confining the hair ; latterly, 
in Scotland, etc., the distinctive hair-band worn 
by young unmarried women. 9. a. In sea- 
fishing : One of a number of short lines, each 
carrying a baited hook, attached at regular dis- 
tances along the main line 1682. b. Angling. 
A hair or catgut line attaching the hook to the 
rod line 1823. 

1. Vet ne’er again to braid her hair The virgin S. 
did Alice wear Scott. 

Snood (sniid), v. 1725. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To bind up, fasten back, or secure (the hair) 
with a snood, a. Angling. To attach (a hook) 
to a snood 1840. Hence Snoo*ded ppl. a. 
wearing a snood ; bound by a snood. 

Snook (snwk), sb. 1697. [ad. Du. snoek 
pike.] A name given to various fishes, esp, the 
sergeant-fish, Elacate Canada, and the robalo, 
Centropomus undecimalis. 

Snooker (sn£*kai). 1889. [Origin unkn.J 
A game, played with balls on a billiard table, 
combining pool and pyramids. Also snooker{s ) 
pool. 

Snooks (snflks). Also snook. 1879. [Ori- 
gin unkn.] A derisive gesture consisting in 
placing the thumb against the nose and extend- 
ing the fingers. 

Snoop (sn£p), v. orig. U.S. 1848. [ad. 
Du. snoepen.] 1. tram To appropriate. 9. 
intr. To go round in a prying manner 1864 

Snooze (sn«z), V. colloq . 1789. [App. a 
cant or slang word.] intr. To sleep; to slum- 
ber, to doze. Hence Snooze sb. a sleep, nap, 
doze ; slang, a lodging, bed. 

Snore (sn6«j), sb. ME. [f. the vb.] +1. A 
snort ; snorting (rare) -1513. »• The snuffles 

1585. 8* An act of snoring ; a harsh or noisy 

respiration through the mouth, or through the 
mouth and nose, during sleep 1605. 4. transf 

A sound resembling that of a snore ; a loud 
roaring or droning noise 1709. 

3. Thou do’st a distinctly, There *• meaning in tby 
snores Shaks 

Snore (sn&»x), v. late ME. [prob. echoic.] 
x. intr. Of animals, esf. horses t To snort. Now 
dial 1 9. To make harsh or noisy sounds In 
sleep by breathing through the open mouth or 
through the mouth and nose ; to breathe in this 
manner during sleep. Also poet . and rhet. , to 
sleep heavily. X440. 3. tram. With out or 

away : To spend or pass (time) in snoring 1597^ 

4. To utter with a snore or with a sound re- 
sembling this. Also with cogn. obj. 1790. 

3. He dranke the Night away.. then snor'd out all 
the Day 1746. Hence Snorer, one who snores. 
Sno’ring vbl. sb. the action of the vb. 

Snort (snjZit), sb. 1619. [£. the vb.] fi* 
A snore -1629. s. An act of snorting ; a loud 
sound made by a home or other animal in 
driving breath through the nostrils with some 
force 1808. b. A similar sound made by per- 
sons in order to express contempt, disdain, or 
other feeling 1865. 

Snort (snjSit), v. late ME. [prob. echoic.] 
ti* intr. Of the nose 1 To turn */, as in sniffing. 
Chaucer, to. To snore ; to sleep heavily or 
sluggishly -x68o. 3 - Of a horse s To make a 
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characteristic loud or harsh sound by violently 
driving the breath through the nostrils, esp. 
when excited or frightened. Also said of other 
animals, late MB. 4. transf. Of things, esp. in 
later use of a railway engine ; To make or emit 
a sound resembling or suggestive of a snort 
158a. 5. Of persons: a. To express contempt 

or indignation by a snorting sound 1818. b. 
dial, and U.S . To laugh loudly or roughly 
1825. 6. trans . a. To utter with a snort 1634. 

b. To eject or discharge through the nostrils 
with a snort : to spout out in this way 18x8. 

4. rbe little circular railway puffed And snorted 1879. 
5. a. Duncan . .snorted thrice. and prepared himself to 
he in a passion Scott. 6. a. 1 Dat is gut 1 haw 1 haw I ’ 
snorted the Baron Thackeray. 

Snorter (sn^jtaj). 1601. [f. Snort vJ] 

x One who or that which snorts (for snores) ; 
a person who utters a snort in scorn, indigna* 
tion, etc. ; also, a pig. b. dial. The wheatear 
x8oa. a. slang or colloq . a. A stiff or strong 
wind ; a gale 1855. b. Anything exceptionally 
remarkable for size, strength, severity, etc. 1859. 
So Sno'rting ppl. a . used advb. — remarkably. 

Snot (sn/?t), sb. (ME. snotte or snot, — Fris. 
snotte, snot .] x. The snuff of a candle ; the 
burnt part of a candle-wick. Now n . dial. a. 
The mucus of the nose. Now dial, or vulgar. 
late ME. 3. dial, and slang . Applied to persons 
as a term of contempt or opprobrium 1809. 
Hence Sno’tter l , s. or nasal mucus. 

Snot (Bnpt), v . Now n. dial, and Sc. late 
ME. ff. prec.] x. trans. To snuff (a candle), 
a. To blow or clear (the nose) 1576. 8. intr. 

To sniff or snivel ; to snort 1662. 

Sno*tter2. 1769. [Origin unkn.] 1. A rope 
secured to a yard-arm with an eye forming a 
becket to which a tripping-line is bent, used in 
sending down topgallant and royal yards 1846. 
a. A loop or ring of rope in which the lower end 
of the sprit rests 1769. 

Sno'tcy, sb. slang. 1903. A midshipman. 
Snotty (snp*ti), a. 1570. [f. Snot sb .] 1. 
Foul with snot or nasal mucus, b. Dirty, mean, 
paltry, contemptible, etc. Now dial, or slang. 
1681. c. dial, or slang. Angry, curt, short- 
tempered ; pert, impudent ; proud, conceited 
1870. a. Consisting of snot ; mucous ; of the 
nature of, or resembling snot ; viscous, slimy. 
1656. Hence Sno*ttily adv . Sno’ttiness ; 
Snotty-nosed a. having a s. nose; Jig. con- 
temptible. 

Snout (snout), sb. [ME. snfit{e, «= MLG. 
mdt(e, G. schnause.] 1. a. The trunk of an ele- 
phant. b — Muzzle sb. I. 1 ; the proboscis or 
rostrum of an insect ; etc. MEL a. Contemptu- 
ously : The nose in man, esp. when large or 
badly shaped MEL 3. The end of a ship’s 
prow ; the beak or rostrum of a vessel, late ME, 
4. A structure, formation, projecting part, etc., 
resembling or suggestive of a snout ; a nozzle 
or the like, late ME. b. A projecting point of 
land, rock, eta 1536. c. The front portion or 
termination of a glacier 1841. 5. One or other 

of various species of moths characterized by 
having abnormally long palpi projecting in front 
of the head ; esp. the snout-moth, Hypena pro- 
boscidalis 1819. 

Comb . : a. -bee tie, one or other of several species of 
beetles characterized by having the head prolonged 
into a rostrum or proboscis. Hence Snou*ty a. 
resembling a a or muzzle; having a pronounced or 
prominent a | eolloq. overbearing, insolent. 

Snout (snaut), v. 1753. [f. Snout sb.~\ 
x. trans. To finish o^with a snout. a. trans. 
and intr. To root, dig up, or grub, with or as 
with the snout 1857. 

Snouted ' v snau a ted), ppl. a . late ME. [f. 
Snout sb .] 1. Of things: Furnished with a 
snout or distinct terminal part. a. Of persons 
or animals : Provided or furnished with a snout, 
muzzle, or rostrum x 536. 8. Shaped or fashion- 

ed like a snout ; snout-like 1866. 

Snow (sn^u), j0.1 [Com. Tent ; OE. sndw 
1 — OTeuL *snaizt>oM . Cf. L. nivis (nix), Gr. 
y't<f>a (acc.) snow.] L x. The congealed vapour 
of the atmosphere falling in flakes charac- 
terized by their whiteness and lightness; the 
fall of these flakes, or the layer formed by them 
on the surface of the ground, b. Taken as a 
type Of whiteness or brightness OE. c. With 
adjs. of colour, denoting snow tinged by various 
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foreign substances, or the alga, etc., to which 
the colouring is due 1678. a. A fall of snow ; 
a snowstorm. Now rare . OEL b. As marking 
a period of time ; a winter 1825. 3. pi. An ac- 

cumulation, expanse, or held, of snow, late ME. 
b. pi. The arctic regions Emerson. 

x. Chaste as the Icicle That's curdled by the Frost, 
from purest S. Shaks. S. is white ana opaque in 
consequence of the air entangled among its crystals 
1878. b. So is my sweet, much paler than the snowe 
1503. C. The green 3. ( Protococcus viridis) and the 
red {P. nivalis) are . . the same plant 184a. A . . fall of 
. .black s. 1898. a. Next come the snows, and rain, 
And frosts, and storms Shellev. transf. A fragrant 
a. of blossoms Kingsley. b. Through four sweet 
years.., from s. to a. Tbnmyson. 3. Yonder, where 
the far snows blanch Mute Mont Blanc Browning. 

H. 1. Applied to various things or substances 
having the colour or appearance of snow X597. 

a. a. The white hair of age. Also pi. 2638. 

b. White bloom or blossom ; spray or foam 1839. 

3. The pure white colour of snow ; snow-white. 
Chiefly poet. X745. 4. Cocaine (slang) 1921. 

I. Argentines., or flowers of antimony 1815. Whip 

the whites of six eggs to a hard s. 1864. a. If iny 
passions be cooled by the s. of my head, I have then 
never a white hair 1638. The May rain still on their 
petalled s. 1900. 3. Her eye sae bright . . — Her breast 

o* mountain snaw 1843. 

at t rib. and Comb. 1 1. General : as s-bed, -berg, -blast, 
crystals, eta ; s.-boot, -fence, - spectacles , etc. ; r. cake, 
etc. ; s. -bound, -capped, -crested adjs. a Special : 
S. -blink, the reflection from s. or ice-fields in polar 
regions; -break, (0) a rush of joose or melting s.; 
{b) a narrow strip of forest serving as a protection 
against s. ; (c) the breaking of trees by the weight of 
s. ; an area over which this happens ; -broth, melted 
s. | water produced or obtained by the melting of s., 
esp. from natural causes ; -bucking l/.S . , the action 
of forcing a railway-train through a s -drill; -clad a., 
clad or covered with s. ; -cold o., as cold as s. ; -craft, 
the art of traversing or dealing with s. in mountaineer- 
ing; -field, an extensive stretch or expanse of 
•hole, a hole or opening in the burner of a pyrites 
kiln ; -limit, the limit (towards the equator) for the 
fall of b. at sea-level ; -scape, a snow scene; -sheen. 
=* s. -blink\ -sleep, a somnolent condition induced 
by walking in a. ; -wreath, a heap of s. blown to- 
gether by the wind ; a s.-drift, b. In names of ani- 
mals, insects, etc., as s.-flea, -fly, -gnat, -insect, one 
or other of several species of small insects freqenting 
s. i -leopard, the ounce g -mouse, A rvicola nivalis ; 
also, Cuniculus torquatus f< a lemming of Arctic 
America which turns white in winter; -panther, — 
s.-leo/ardi -worm, a worm frequenting or living 
among s. C. In names of birds, as s.-bunting, a 
fringifline bird, Plectrophanes nivalis , widely dis- 
tributed in Arctic regions; -cock, a a-partridge, 
s. -pheasant, Tetraogallusi -finch, a species of moun- 
tain-finch ; -fleck, the s.-bunting or Lapland bunt- 
ing; -goose, a northern (American) goose of the 
genus Chen, esp. C. hyperboreus , characterized by its 
pure white plumage; -grouse, then, the ptarmi- 
gan ; -owl, the snowy owl ; -partridge, (0) the 
pheasant; (£) a Himalayan gallinaceous bird. Lertua 
nivicola ; -pheasant, one or other of several species 
of the genus Tetraagallu * , esp. T. hi malay easts ; 
also, several species of the genus Crossoptilum ; 
-pigeon, a pigeon of Northern India and Tibet. 
Colomba leuconota\ -quail l/.S., the white-tailed 
ptarmigan, Lagopus levcums. d. In names of 
plants or fruits, as B.-flower, (a) « Snowdrop x * (£) 
= Snowdhop-tree x t -glory, a hardy garden-plant 
of the genus Chionodoxa\ s.-pear, a variety of pear, 
esp. Prrus nivalis , which comes into season after 
snow has fallen; -plant, (a) a s.-aigaf (b) a plant 
of the Sierra Nevada in California {Sarcodes San- 
guined), with a dense spike of flowers of a blood-red 
colour. Hence Snowless a. free from a.; charac- 
terized by the absence of s. 

Snow (sniu), sb. 2 1676, [ad. Da. sna(a)uw 
or LG. snau.] A small sailing-vessel resembling 
a brig, carrying a main and fore mast and a sup- 
plementary trysail mast close behind the main- 
mast ; formerly employed as a warship. 

Snow (sn b»), v. Pa. t. and pa* pple. snowed 
(snood). MEL [f. Snow sb. 1 , taking the place 
of OE, snlwan Snew v. ] x. intr. It snows, 
snow (klls. Also occas. with mow as subject. 
9. To fall, descend, etc., in the manner of snow 
M EL 8* trans. To let fall as snow ; to cause 
to descend in the manner of snow ; to shower 
down, late ME. 4. To strew or cover with or 
as with snow, late ME. 5. To cause ( the hair, 
etc.) to turn white like snow; to invest with 
white hair 1598. 6. a. With up. To block, ob- 

struct, incommode, imprison, etc., with snow. 
Usu. in pa. pple. 26x5. b. With under. To 
bury in snow; Jig. to submerge, overwhelm, 
overpower, etc, Orig. U.S. x88o. 

1. whan it snowetb, it is good s yt tynge by a good 
fyre 1330. a Away shot the cards, .snowing upon 
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the audience in the front rows 1894. % .Jig. Till age 
a white hairs on thee Donne. 6. a. News came from 
the country of trains sno wed-up 186a. 

Snowball (sadu-bgl), sb. late ME. [f. Snow 
sb. 1 + Ball jd. 1 ] 1. A ball of snow, esp, one 
made for throwing by hand, b. Cookery. One 
or other of various dishes or confections in- 
tended to resemble a ball of snow in appearance 
X769. 3. The Guelder rose, Viburnum Opulus, 

or one of its clusters of white flowers 1799. 4. 

■ s. -contribution, letter ( - CHAIN letter), etc. 

x. My bellies as cold as if I had swallow’d snowball 
Shaks. The Caravan like a snow-ball, increases in 
bulk as it rolls on 1845. 

at t rib : •.-contribution, -system, one which In- 
creases by a kind of geometrical progression ; -tree, 
the Guelder rose. 

Snowball (smwbgl), v. 1684. [f. prec.] 
1. intr. To form balls or masses of snow. b. 
Jig. To accumulate by degrees like a rolling 
snowball X929. a. trans. and intr. To pelt or 
have a pelting-match with snowballs 2855. So 
Snowballing vbl. sb. 

Snowberry (sm?u*be:ri). 1760. [f. Snow 
x<M] A name given to various plants or shrubs 
bearing white berries, as Chiococca racemosa , 
a rubiaceous shrub of the West Indies and 
Florida, and Sytnphort carpus racemosus , a ca- 
rifoliaceous shrub native to N. America and 
lexico. b. The fruit of these shrubs 1837. 
Creeping s., U.S., a trailing evergreen plant {Chio- 
genes hispidula ) common in bogs and woods. 

Snow-bird. Also snow bird, snowbird. 
1688. (f. SNowjd. 1 ] 1. One or other of various 
small European or American birds, e*p. the 
snow-bunting, snow-finch, or snow-sparrow 
(Junco hicmalis). a. The ivory gull, Pago- 
phila ebumea 1831. 

Snow-blind, a. Also snow blind. 1748. 
[f. Snow xA. 1 ] Having the eyes or sight affected 
by exposure to the glare of snow. So Snow- 
blindness, blindness or defective vision caused 
by exposure of the eyes to the glare of snow. 

Snowdon (sn^u-dan). 1450. [See note.] 
S. herald, one of the six Scottish heralds. 
Snowdon was occas. used as a name for Stilling, but 
amieson cites statements that the designation of the 
eratd was derived from ' Snowdoune castle of the 
county of Rosse '. N.E.D. 

Snow (-) drift. ME. [f. Snow x£.i] i. A 
heap or mass of snow driven together, or piled 
up, by the action of the wind. 9. A driving 
mass or cloud of snow ; snow driven before the 
wind 1836. 

Snowdrop (snJa-dr/rp). 1664. [f. Snow 
x^. 1 J X. An early-flowering bulbous plant (Ga- 
lanthus nivalis), having a white pendent flower; 
also, a flower, bulb, or single plant of this. 
9. Used as a name for a variety of wheat or 
potato 1844. 

Snowdrop tree. 1731. [f. prec.] z. The 
Virginian fringe-tree, thionanthus virginica. 
9. A N. Amer. styraccous tree or shrub, Halo- 
sia tetraptera 1823. 

Snow(-)fall (sn0«*f§l). 1891. [f. Snow 

sb. 1 J x. A fall of snow ; a quantity of snow 
falling during a certain time. 9. The amount 
of snow falling at a particular place 1875, 
Snow(-)flake (snJ«-fl#»k). 1734. [f. Snow 
x*. 1 -f Flake x£.*] x. One of the small masses 
in which snow commonly falls, a. The snow- 
bunting 1770. 3. One or other species of Leu- 

cojum 1798. 4. A method of weaving woollen 

cloth, by which small knots are formed upon 
the * right ' side x88a. 

Snow-line. 1835. [f. Snow xA 1 ] The 
general level on mountains, etc., above which 
the snow never completely disappears; the 
lower limit of perpetual snow, or (more rarely) 
of snow at a particular season. 

Snow-man. 1807. [f. S now^. 1] Amass 
of snow made into the figure of a man. 
Snow-plough. 1799. [f. Snow sb.i] An 
implement or machine for clearing away snow 
from a road, railway track, etc. 
Snow(-)shoe, sb. 1674. [f. Snow jJ.*] 

a. A kind of foot-gear enabling the wearer to 
walk on the Surface of snow, esp. one of a pair 
of racket-shaped frames of light wood, strung 
and netted with narrow strips of rawhide, used 
by the Indians and others in North America. 

b. One of a pair of ski 1864. Hence Snow'- 
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shoe v. intr. to travel on snow-shoes or ski. 
Baow-ahoer, one who uses, or travels on, snow- 
shoes. Snow-shoeing vbl. zb. the action or 
practice of travelling on snow-shoes, esp. as an 
exercise or sport. 

Snow*(-)8torm. 1800. [f. Snow si* 1 ] A 
Storm accompanied by a heavy fall of snow. 

Snow-white (stress var.), a. and si. OE. 
[f. Snow sbA + White a.] A. adj. White as 
snow; pure white. B. si. Pure white; a kind 
of wool of this colour 1890. 

A. Two a. and waxen hyacinths 1877. 

Snowy (snJu i), a. OE. [f. Snow rJ.l] 
I. Of weather, time, etc. : Characterized by the 
presence or prevalence of snow. a. Composed 
of melted snow ; consisting, formed, or made 
of snow M E. 3. Covered with snow ; abound- 
ing in snow 1548. 4. Resembling the colour 

of snow ; snow-white 1590. b. Used to qualify 
white or whiteness 1785. 5. In the specific 

names of birds or animals 1 777. 

1. A cold, a., uncomfortable month <748. 3. His 

slanting ray Slides ineffectual down the s. vale Cow 
fer. 4. So shewes a S. Doue trooping with Crowes 
Shaks. transf. There did he loose his s. Innocence 
1646. 5. S. plover ALgiahtis nivosus , a small ring- 

t lover ofthe Pacific and Mexican Gulf coasts of the 
hilled States iRgi. S. egret or htron, an entirely 
white egret [Ardta eandtdissima ) ranging from New 
York to Chile 1895. The..s. owl (. Nyctea scandiaca) 
1895. Hence Snow'ily adv. Snowiness. 

Snub (snub), sbA 1537. [f. Snuhi/.] I. An 
act or instance of snubbing; a remark or action 
intended to repress or rebuke a person, fa. 
A check, stay or hindrance -1672. 

Snub (snub), sb.% and a. 1830. [See Snub 
nose. 1 A. si. A snub nose. B. adj. 1. Of the 
nose: Short and turned up 1844. a. Snub- 
nosed 1883. Hence Snu bby a. somewhat s. ; 
Short, stumpy. 

Snub (snob), v. ME. [a. ON. snubia.] I. 
trans. To check, reprove, or rebuke in a sharp 
or cutting manner, in later use, to treat or re- 
ceive (a person, suggestion, etc.) in a way cal- 
culated to repress or mortify. Also absol. tb. 
To take up sharply or severely; to order about 
in a sharp fashion -1797. a. fa. To check or 
restrain (a thing) ; to prevent from having free 
course or development -168B. b. Naut. and 
U.S . To check or stop (a rope or cable) sud- 
denly while running out ; to stop or bring up 
(a boat, etc ) sharply or suddenly, esp. by 
passing a rope round a post ; to fasten or tie 
(up) 1841 3. To check the growth of; to 

shorten ; to cut, nip, or break off, the end of 
(a thing) Now rare. 1615. Snirbbing vbl. si. 

Snub-, the stem of Snub v. used in comb., 
in ts.-devil (slang), a clergyman; a-line, -post 
U.S., a snubbing-line or -post, etc, 
Snub(-)no8e. 1734. [f. Snub v. 3.] A 

Short stumpy nose turned up and flattened at 
the tip Snu’b-noaed a. having a snub nose. 
Snu*bber. 1925. [f, Snubu.] A shock- 

absorber. 

Snudge (snrdg), si. Now dial. 1545. [Cf. 
Snudge i/.J A miser, a niggard; a sneaking 
or sponging fellow. 

Snudge (snudfl', v . 1540. [Origin unkn.] 
+ 1. intr. To be miserly, stingy, or saving. Also 
with it. -x6ix. a. To walk in a stooping or 
meditative attitude. Now dial 1677. 

Snuff (snxrf), si A late ME. [Origin obsc. 
Cf. Q. schnuppe.] 1. 1. That portion of a wick, 
etc., which is partly consumed in the course of 
burning and requires to be removed at inter- 
vals ; fa candle-end. b. In comparisons, used 
to describe what is faint, feeble, or on the point 
of extinction 1534. fa. A heel-tap -1738. 

1. fig. Let me not nae..Aftor my flame lackee oyle, 
to be the snuffe Of yonger spirits Shako, b. Thy 
■oul, which.. Scarce glimmers like a dying s. Swirr. 

IL x. fa. To take . . in (the) s. for to snuf), to 
take (a matter) amiss, to take offence at, to re- 
gent -1716. b. To take i„ to take offence or 
umbrage (at a thing). Ohs. exc. arch. 1565. a. 
A fit 01 indignation; a huff, rage or passion. 
Now Sc. 1593. 

s. a. This matter the Justice tooke sore to innffe, 
and was very angry i57°> b. Jupiter took S. at the 
Contempt, and Punish d him for 't 169a. s. He went 
away Insnuffe, and I followed him B. Jons. 

Snuff (snot), si A 1570. [f. Snufp t>.*] 1. 
An (or the) act of snuffing, asp. as an expression 


of contempt or disdain, a. Smell, odour, soent 
1763* 8* A sniff of something x8aa. 

A derisive and defiant s. C. Bronte. 

Snuff (snuf), si.* 1683. [prob. ad. Do., 
Flem. snuf or snuifin the same sense; app. an 
abbrev. of snuiftabak . ] x. A preparation of 
powdered tobacco for inhaling through the 
nostrils, b. Any powder used like snuff, esp. for 
medicinal purposes ; a sternutatory or errhine. 
(rare.) 1861. a. A pinch of snuff 1734. b. Used 
to denote something of small value 1809. 

x. He took s. with everybody Dickens. Phrases. 
Up to s., knowing, sharp, not easily deceived. In 
high s., In high feather \ elated. To give (one) s., to 
deal sharply or severely with ; to punish. 
attrib. and Comb. : S. -coloured a. of the colour of 
s. ; brown, brownLh 1 -dipper, U.S., one who habitu- 
ally takes s. 

Snuff (snuf), vA 1450. [£ Snufp rJ. 1 ] 

1. trans. To free (a candle, wick, etc.) from the 
snuff, by pinching or cutting this off, or remov- 
ing it with a special instrument, b. Jig. To make 
clearer or brighter; to purge 1574. a. With 
oufi a. To extinguish, put out ; to cause to go 
out or disappear from sight X687, b. To 
eclipse, efface, wipe out 185a. 8. intr. To die. 

slang or colloq. i86«>. 

1. b. By exact definitions first snuffed, and purged 
from ambiguity Hobbes, s. a. Tis strange the mind. 

. . Should let itself be snuffd out by an article Byron. 
Snuff (snuf), u. 2 1537. [prob. ad. MDu. 
snojfen, snuffen to snuffle, either imitative in 
origin, or related to MDu. snuven to snuff or 
sniff.] I. trans. 1. To draw up or in through 
the nostrils by the action of inhalation, a. To 
inhale, draw up, into or through the nostrils 
1547. 3. To detect, perceive or anticipate, by 

inhaling the odour of 1697 4. To smell at, 

examine by smelling 7859. 

a. The leading Highlander snuffed the wind like a 
setting spaniel Scott. Phr. t To s. pepper : see Pepper 
sb. 4. 3. The old bull snuffed danger in the wind 

1863. 4. He [a dog].. snuffed him all over 1859. 

II. mtr. 1. To draw air, etc., into the nostrils 
by an effort of inhalation ; to do this in order 
to smell something 1530. b. Const up one's 
nose 1714. a. To express scorn, disdain, or 
contempt by snuffing ; to sniff. Freq. const, at 
a thing or person. Now rare or Obs. 1544. 3. 

To inhale powdered tobacco; to take snuff 

*725- 

1. Like a wild Asse..that snoffeth and bloweth 
Covkrdale J er. ii. 23. b. Tricks such as snuffing up 
his nose Chester?. Hence Snu'ffer a , one who takes 
s. ; If. S. local, a porpoise. 

Snu-ff-box. 1687. [Snuff jvL 3 i.] i. A 

box for holding snuff, usu. small enough to be 
carried in the pocket, a. slang. The nose 1853. 

x. Musical t., one fitted with mechanism capable 
of playing tunes. 

Snuffer 1 (snu-foi)- 1465. [f. Snuff vA] 

1. An instrument for snuffing, or snuffing out, 
candles, etc. In later use only in pi. form (also 
a pair of snuffers), a. One who snuffs candles 
1611. 

Snuffle (snuTl), si. 1764. [f. the vb.] +1. 
An (or the) act of snuffling, a. pi. A stopped 
condition of the nose, through a cold in the 
head, etc , causing a snuffling sound in the act 
of respiration 177a 3. A nasal tone in the 

voice 1820. 

a. She has at present a little London cold, but her 
Grace says it is ‘only the snuffles ' 1770. 3. With a 

hypocritical s., and a sly twinkle of his eye Scott. 
Snuffle (snu*fl), v. 1583. [prob. ad. Du. 
and Flem. snuffelen . ] L intr, ti. To show dis- 
like or disdain by snuffing; to sniff at a thing 
in contempt -160a. a. To draw air into the 
nostrils in order to smell something ; to snuff 
or smell at a thing x6oo. 3. To speak through 
the nose ; to have a nasal twang. (Occas, taken 
as indicating hypocrisy or canting.) x6oo. 4. 
To draw up air or mucus through the nostrils 
in an audible or noisy manner 1600. fs. Of 
the wind 1 To blow in fitful gusts -1781. 

3. Snuffling through the nose with an harmonious 
twang *756. 

n. trans. x . To inhale, to clear, to search out 
or examine, by snuffing 1599. a. To utter, say, 
declare, etc., in a snuffling or nasal tone 1641. 

a. Even the old Marquis snuffles approval Caklyle, 
Hence Snti*ffler, one who snuffles or speaks through 
the nose; one who speaks cantiugly. Bnn'ffiiagly 

Snuffy (smrfi)i aA *<678. [1 Snuff sbA 


or s. 1 ) Annoyed, displeased ; ready to take 

offence. 

Snuffy (snu«fi), <».* 1789. [f. Snuff 
1. Like, or resembling snuff or powdered to- 
bacco in colour or substance, a., a. Of persons : 
Given to taking snuff; bearing marks of this 
habit 1790, b. Of things* Soiled with snuff 
1840. 

a. a. A little odd.looklng s. old man, with a brown 
scratch wig Disraeli. Hence Snu'mneas. 

Snug (snug), sbA 1665. [Origin obsc.] I. 
A snag (rare), a. techn . A projection or ridge 
cast on a plate, bolt, etc., in order to keep 
something in position, prevent rotation, or for 
some similar purpose 1843. 

Snug (snug), sb.* 1768. [£. Snug <*.] I. 
The s., that which is comfortable, quiet, or 
private (rare), a. dial, ox slang. « Snuggery 
x b. 1864. 

Snug (snug), a. and adv. 1595. [Origin 
obsc. J A. adj. s. Naut. Of a ship or her parts ; 
Trim, neat, compact; properly prepared for, 
or protected from, bad weather, b. transf Of 
persons: Neat, trim. Now Obs. or dial. 17x4 
a. In a state of ease, comfort, or quiet enjoy- 
ment 1630. 3. Of places, buildings, etc. . 

Comfortable and warm, cosy ; esp. combining 
comfort with neatness and compactness X718 
4. a. Enabling one to live in comfort and com- 
parative ease 1735. b. Moderately well-to-do ; 
comfortably off; ‘warm*. Chiefly Irish dial 
1803. c Fairly large or substantial 1833. 6- 

Comfortable, cosy 1766. 6. In concealment or 

hiding; out of sight or observation. Chiefly 
with /x>vb. 1687. tb. Secret -1766 7. Used 

as an interjection asking for or commanding 
secrecy, esp. in phr. snug i the word 1700. 

1. She will be..s. for any gale 1883. a. On southern 
banks the.. sheep Lay 5. and warm Cowfkr. You 
might sit as s. as a bug in a rug 1833. 3. Your &. 

warm bed 1806. 4. a. A good a. business they’ve got 

1867. C. Having a a. legacy from Miss Crawley 
Thackeray. 5. He liked s. dinners of all things io 
the world Thackeray. 6. Be sure.. [To] Lie a., and 
hear what critics say Swift. 

B. adv . Snugly 1674. 

He eyes the centre, where bis friends sit s. Goldsbi 
Hence Snu*g-ly adv. in a a. manner ; -ness. 

Snug (snug), v. 1583. [Origin unkn.] I. 
intr. Of persons (or animals) : To lie or nestle 
closely or comfortably, esp. in bed ; to snuggle. 
Now rare or dial. a. trans. To place or put 
snugly, neatly, or comfortably X754. 8- To 

make snug, comfortable, or tidy ; to set nicely 
in order 1787. b. To put or stow away snugly 
7859. 4- Naut . To make (a ship, etc.) snug or 

trim, esp. by lashing or stowing movables, 
furling or reducing sails, lowering topmasts, 
etc., in preparation for bad weather ; to furl (a 
sail) x 88 1. 

s. The loving couple lay snugging together 1692. 
3. The tent was shut 4 and everything snugged up 
1888. 4. The men were employed in snugging the 

decks z88x. 

Snuggery (snu-gari). 1815. [f. Snug a. 
+ -ERY.J i. A cosy or comfortable room, esp 
one of small size, into which a person retires 
for seclusion or quiet; a bachelor’s den. b. 
spec . The bar-parlour of an inn or public' house 
1837. a. A snug, comfortable, or cosy house 
or dwelling 1833. b. A snug place, position, 
feature, etc. 1850. 3. A sinecure (rare) 1839. 

Snuggle (snu-g’l), v. 1687. [Cf. Snug v . 
and -LeT] x. intr. Of persons, esp. children t 
To lie snug or dose, esp. for warmth or com- 
fort ; to settle down cosily or comfortably ; to 
get or press dose to a person, esp. as a mark 
of affection ; to nestle, a. transf. Of buildings, 
etc. 7 To lie in a sheltered or snug situation ; 
to nestle x86a. 3. trans . To hug or cuddle (a 
person, etc.) 1775. 

So (sJo), adv. and conj. [Com. Tent. ; OE* 
noa , swd (also fwm, stub , etc.) ; ult. origin unkn.] 
1. 1. In the way or manner described, indicated, 
or suggested ; in that style or fashion, a. With 
the verbs do, say, think, etc., latterly assuming 
the function of an object and passing into the 
sense of * that ’ OE. b. With auxiliary verbs 
in elliptic use (requiring the addition A do ext 
to do) OE. c. In this way ; thus ; as follows 
ME. 3. Used as predicate with the verb ii 
OE. b.With auxiliary verbs in elliptio use (re- 
quiring the addition of (io) be, (to) have it, etc.) 
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so 

OE. c. Followed by a clause introduced by 
that ME. d. In clauses of supposition (some- 
times with omission of that) ME. 4. Repre- 
senting a word or phrase already employed : 
Of that nature or description ; of or in that 
condition, etc. OE. b. With verbs of thinking, 
considering, etc. 1 To be such, as such ME. 
c. With call , name , etc.: By that name or desig- 
nation 1608. 5. In various elliptic uses: a. 

After adverbs and conjunctions, as how so f 
not so, if so, etc. ME. b. As an introductory 
particle. Also so, so. 1593. c. As an expression 
of approval, or a direction to do something in 
a particular manner. Also in phr. so best. 1598. 

td. ■■ Let it be so; it is well. Shaks. e. With 
ellipse of * says ' or 1 writes * 1613. 

I. There was the woman at Paul and that girl .at 
Vienna. He went on just so about them all. Thacke- 
ray. a. 1 cannot doubt that they think so Coleridge. 
Some State legislatures have affected so to do 1888. 
b. Brut\us). Repair® to th* Capitoll. All. We will 

so. Shaks. C. For so the Lord sayd vnto me j 1 will 

take my rest [so. xviii. 4. 3, You argue from fact to 

necessity \ 'Tis so, therefore it must be so 1697. No * 
Is that so? 1880. D. You are a welcome guest, if so you 
please 1594. C. Yet so it is, that People can hear any 
Quality in the World better than Beauty Steele. d. 
Thus love 1 thee, so be thou loue me 1638. 4. To 

make men happy, and to keep them so Pops. b. Her 
Attractions would indeed be irresistible, but that she 
thinks them so Steele. C. My son Johnny, named 
so after his uncle Swift. 3. a. ' I know China as 
well as any living Englishman.’ 4 Quite so.' 1896. b. 
So, let me see : my apron 160a. So, so, ma’am II.. 
beg pardon Sheridan. c. So, thus, keep her thus 
1660. d. If it please you, so: if not : why so Shaks. 
e. So he; doubting, .the truth of his witnesses 1613. 

II. Placed at the beginning of a clause with 

continuative force, and freq. preceded by and. 
1. Used to confirm or strengthen a previous 
statement OE. a Denoting similarity, paral- 
lelism, or identity in some respect between two 
facts, actions, etc. OE. 3. For that reason, on 
that account, accordingly, consequently, there- 
fore ME. b. As an introductory particle, with- 
out a preceding statement (but freq. implying 
one) 1710. 4. Denoting sequence, freq. without 

Implication of manner, and hence passing into: 
Then, thereupon, thereafter, subsequently ME. 

x. My father's birthday? Why, so it is I 1898. a. 
The Mayor looked blue; So did the Corporation too 
Browning. 3. A shelter.. is all I seek for. So name 
your rent. Scott, b. So one of my nephews is a wild 
rogue, hey? Sheridan. 4. Then we inarched out.. to 
the drum, and so to bed 1893. 

IU. To that extent ; in that degree. 1. With 
adjs. or advs. (or equivalent phrases) in neg. 
and interrog. clauses OE. a. In affirmative 
clauses, with adj followed by a, etc., and with 
verbs. Freq. as mere intensive. ME. 

*. A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard Wordsw. 
What am I to say in answer to conduct so prepos- 
terous ? N ewman. a. The bones of so dogged Conten- 
tions 1626. So barefaced a blunder 1845. I held back 
because I loved you so 1884. 

IV. Introducing one or both of two clauses 

expressing comparison or correspondence, tl. 
After relative pronouns or advs. : So ever -1593. 
ta. So. .so =* As . . so -1 667. 3. In adjurations 

or asseverations 1 In that way; to that extent 
OE. 4 .So., as, so as, in such or the same way, 
manner, etc., as ME. 5 . So. . as, to the same 
extent, in the same degree, as ; a. In neg. or 
interrog. clauses ME. b. In affirmative clauses : 
As . . as. Now arch . or dial, late ME. c. With 
as taking the place of an object to the following 
verb 1555. 6. As . . so : a. Denoting more or 

less exact correspondence, similarity, or propor- 
tion ME. b. Denoting a simple parallelism 
between two different acts, concepts, etc., and 
sometimes approaching the sense of ‘ not only 
. . but (also) ‘ ME. 

s. Commaund What so thy mind aflfectes Marlowe. 
a. So high as heav'd the tumid Hills, so low Down 
sunk a hollow buttom Milt. 3. This scat..l claim 
as my right — so prosper me Goa and St. Barr 1 Scott. 
So help : see H elf v. *. 4. Do euen so as thou hast 

spoken Coverdale Cen. xviii. 5. c a. Women were 
never soe usefull as now 1646. b. The one U become 
so old as the other x6ax. c. Is our Perfection of so 
frail a Make, As ev'ry Plot can undermine or shake? 
Dryden. 6. a. For as he thinketh in his heart, so 
Is he Prow, xxiii. 7. b. As we rose with the sun, so 
we never pursued our labours after it was gone down 
Goldbm. As in the arts, so also in politics, the new 
must always prevail over the old 1861. 

V. i .So that , denoting result or logical con- 
sequence ; also sometimes * 1 in order that * 
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OE. a. So . that, in such a way, to such an 
extent, that: a. With adjs. and advs., and vbs. 
OE. b. With but ( - that . . not) 184a. 3. With 

omission of that, — prec. sense ME. b. With 
the ro-clause placed after that stating the con- 
sequence or result ME. 4. So {that) , in limiting 
sense : On condition that, provided that, so long 
as, if only OE. b. In the event that, in case 
that {rare) OE. 

a. So frownd the mighty Combatants, that Hell 
Grew darker Milt. So ill that she could hardly speak 
1803. b. There was no heart so bold, But sore it 
ached Macaulay. 3. He., treads so light, hescarcely 

E rints the Plains Dryden. b. Friends he has few, so 
igh the madness grows Dryden. 4. I’ll swiftly go. . 
Nor care what land thou bear’st me to, So not again to 
mine Byron. 

VI. 1. So. ., or so . . at, so as, followed by an 
infinitive denoting result or consequence, late 
ME. 9. So as, m such a way that, so that. 
Now dial. 1533. b. So.. as, in similar use 
1548. c. So., as that, so as that , m b. 1583. 
3. So as, provided that, etc. 1585. 

1. Be so good to continue to favour me with your 
letters T767. To repair the drain so as to abate the 
nuisance 1896. a. D. So posted, as they were not to 
be surprized 1738. C. When both flames have ap- 
proached so near as that they join Goldsm. 

Phrases, x. So to speak : see Speak v. I. 3. And Bo 
on, an abbreviating phrase to avoid further description 
or enumeration of detail*. And so forth.', see Forth 
adv. Or 80 , or the like; or thereabout. a. With 
various adjs. and advs. of quantity, number, etc. So 
far: see Far adv. 5, Far-forth adv. In so far as 
(see In Prep. Phr.). To be so far from, .that, and, by 
illogical ellipsis, simply so far from, are used to 
distinguish a contrasted statement or supposition. 
So far , so good \ used to express satisfaction with 
matters up to a certain point. So long : see Long 
adv. 1, So much. a. adj. So great, extensive, or 
abundant; so laige a quantity or number of, etc.; 
an equal sum or amount of (something), b. adv. Fol- 
lowed by the and a comparative (and sometimes with 
by preceding) : To that extent, in that degree. Also, 
To such an extent ; in such a degree, c. sb. An equal 
amount ; as much ; a certain unspecified amount, sum, 
etc.; thus much, thus far (used to sum up or dismiss 
a matter) j such an amount, quantity, etc. So much 
( 80 ). ,&8 or that. a. With as in ordinary compara- 
tive use. b. Used to emphasize a negation (e. g. not 
so much as a penny). C. With that denoting result 
or consequence. 

Soak (sJuk'), sb. 1598. [f. the vb.] 1. a. 

The condition or process of being or becoming 
soaked ; a spell of soaking. Chiefly in the phr. 
in s. b. A liquid used for maceration ; a steep 
1850. c. A vat in which hides are macerated 
1876. 9. A percolation of water ; water which 

has oozed through or out of the ground, strata, 
etc. 1707. 3. A heavy drinker; a tippler 1830. 

4. A prolonged draught or drinking-bout 1851. 
Soak (sJuk), v. Pa. pple. soaked, fsoak- 
en. [OE. socian, f. wk. grade of the stem of 
stlcan to Suck.] I. intr. 1. To lie immersed 
in a liquid for a considerable time, so as to be 
saturated or permeated with it; to become 
thoroughly wet or soft in this manner. 9. To 
percolate ; to penetrate by saturation or infiltra- 
tion ; to ooze. Also with in, through, etc. 1440. 
b. With cogn. object: To make (way) by per- 
colation 1815. 3. To drink immoderately ; to 

saturate oneself with liquor 1687. 

x. As soon as the goose was killed, the liver was put 
to s. in milk and honey 1853. fig. Now, put these little 
hints 4 to a.’, as they say out here 1874. a. The water 
..soaked under the wall and wettea the mud below 
it 1884. b. The rivulet, .soaked its way obscurely 
through wreaths of snow Scott. 

IL trans. x. Of liquid or moisture : To per- 
meate thoroughly ; to saturate with wet ME. 
9. To lay or place in, to wet with, a liquid so as 
to produce thorough saturation ; to steep, late 
ME. b. refl. with ref. to excessive drinking 
z8x8. 3. To bake (bread, etc.) thoroughly 1686. 

a. Phr. To s. one's clay (colloq or slang), to drink 
(heavily), c. Phr. US. slang. To strike hard, pummel 1 
also fig . to 4 slate \ To e. */, to 4 give it hot ', administer 

E unisnment to 1896. d. To impose upon (a person) 
y an extortionate charge or price {slang) 1899. 

in. x. To draw out , cause to oose out, by 
means of soaking, late ME. b. To draw or 
suck out 15 77. fc. To drain, exhaust, im- 
poverish. Also to s . dry or up. -1687. 9. To 

allow to sink in ; to absorb ; to take in by 
absorption. Also with up. 2553. b. To drink, 
imbibe, esp. to excess 1697. 

x. Put hair the Planks into Water, .to a out their 
Sap 1733. c. A Woman that sokes up a Man 2687. 
a b. The quantity of port soaked there 1865. 


SOAP 

So&kage (i^'kMx). 1766. If. prec. 4* 

-age.] x. Liquid which has filtered or oosed 
out. 9. Liquid or moisture absorbed 1830. 3. 

The process of percolating or soaking through 
1867. 4. The fact of lying in soak 1855. 
Soaker (sdu'ku). 1577. [f. Soak v. + 

-ER *.] +2. A drainer, exhauster -2641. 9. 

A drunkard X593. 3. Old s., an old hand at 

anything; spec, at drinking 1589. 4. One who 

soaks something x6xx. b. A drenching rain 
1839. 5* A sheet of lead used in roofing to 

keep out heavy rains 1895. 

Soaking (sju*kiq), vbl . sb. 1440. [f. Soak 
v. ) 1. The action of the vb. b. pi. Liquid 

which has soaked through 1846. 9. In iron- 

working : A special process by which the heat 
of an ingot is equally distributed through the 
mass, in order to fit it for rolling 1884. 
Soaking (s^u*kiq), ppl. a. 1440. [f. Soak 
v.~\ +1. Taking in moisture, absorbent;^, 

drawing to oneself, tending to drain or exhaust 
-16x1. 9. Printing. S. Pull, a long and easy 

pull over of the bar-handle of a printing press 
1683. +3. Percolating ; sinking in ; flowing 

slowly -1699 4. Drenching ; wetting thorough- 
ly 164X. 5, Saturated, drenched 1864. 6. 

Quasi-arfv., in s. wet 1847. 

x. Conceit is s., will draw in More then the common 
Blocks Shaks. 4. The rain was coming down m a a. 
dtizzle 1894. 5. The suns of August sucked up the 

venom from the emerald s, swamp 188a. Hence 
Soa'kingly adv. 

Soam (s<?uni). Sc. and north, late ME. 
[prob. a. OF. some pack-saddle, hoise-load. J 
1. A rope or chain, attaching a draught-horse, 
etc., to a wagon, plough, etc. ; a trace-rope. 
3. Coal-mining, pi. Traces for drawing coal in 
tubs along the roads 1789. 

So-and-so, sb., a., aud adv. 1596. A. sb. 
An indefinite phrase ( =* ‘ such a thing, person, 
number, etc.') used in place of a more lengthy 
statement, or as a substitute for an expression 
or name not exactly remembered or stated. 
Number s. in such-and-such a street 1861. 

B. adj. Paltry, worthless ; indifferent ; poor 
in health or circumstances ; so-so. Now dial. 
1653. C. adv. 1. To a certain number or degree 
1631. 9. In a certain manner or way 1653 

3. With only moderate prosperity, success, etc. 

s. tfertue and Vice are nothing else but the Soul so 
and so affected or modified 1678. 

Soap (sJup), sb. ( Com. WGer. ; OE. sdpe * 
MDu,j«/r (Du. seep), (M)LG. sipe, OHG. seif a 
(G. seife). L. sapo ( and the Rom. forms), Finnish 
satpio, etc. are from Teut. The word occurs 
also in some of the Tartar langs.] x. A sub- 
stance formed by the combination of certain 
oils and fats with alkaline bases, and used for 
washing or cleansing purposes, b. slang. Flat- 
tery (of. Soft a p th 9 ) 1859. c. U.S. Money ; 
now esp. that used in bribery x86o. 9. With 

distinguishing terms, denoting a particular kind 
or make of soap, as Castile s., hard s., Soft 
s. ; also i. of soda, etc. late ME, 3. With a 
and pi. A kind of soap 1563. 

1. c. If thy father hath 4 the s.’, Do not wash your 
hands of me i860, a. Fixed oil, in combination with 
soda, forms the finest kind of bard s. 1813. 

Comb , : a.-box, a box in which soap is parked ; 
used, esp. in U.S., as a makeshift stand for a street 
oratoT ; attrib. characteristic of a.-b. oratory 1 hrnce 
as vb. ; also soapboxer ; a. cerate, a cerate 
composed of lead, soap, and the acetates of lead 
and soda, used to allay inflammation 1 f-earth, soap- 
stone ; •fat, the refuse of kitchens, used in making a.| 
•fish, either Khypticus saponaceus or Promicropterus 
maculatus ; •liniment, a liniment comi>osed of s., 
camphor, and spirits of rosemary ; a. plaster, s heal- 
ing plaster chiefly composed of s.j -saver, s wire 
receptacle with a handle in which remnants of soap are 
utilized for producing a lather, b. Forming names of 
plants or nees, or their products : tt.-bark, a vegetable 
principle obtained from certain trees, as the QuiUaja 
Saponaria of Chili, the common Soapwort, Sap*, 
naria officinalis, and allied species, and used as a 
substitute for s. 1 saponin 1 -fruit, « Soapberry x i 
• nut, » Soapberry j -plant U. S., an American lilia- 
ceous plant, Chlorogalum pomeHdianum , used as a 
detersive ; also, the soapberry ; -root, either of two 
plants, the Egyptian Soap-root ( Gypsophila stru - 
thium), and the Spanish Soap-root (G. HitPanica), 
both used for washing ; -tree, one or other of various 
trees or plants, of which the roots, leaves, or fruits 
yield a subsitute for s. 

Soap v. 1585. [f. Soap sb,] l tram. 
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To mb, smear, lather, or treat with soap. Also 
with up. a. slang. To address with smooth or 
flattering words ; to flatter 1853. 

Soapberry (sJu-pbe.ri). Also soap-berry, 
soap berry. 1629. [Soap sb. J x. The fruit or 
nut of various species of Sapindus (esp. S . Sa- 
ponaria), or of Acacia concinna, used in certain 
countries as a substitute for soap ; a soap-nut. 
■•Any of the trees bearing this fruit 1716. 
Soa*p-boi.ler. 1594. [Soap sb.'] 1. One 

who boils (the ingredients of) soap; a soap- 
maker. 9. A pot used for boiling soap ; a soap- 
pan 186^. So Soa*p-boi ling vbl. sb. the business, 
occupation, or process of boiling soap. 

Soa*p-bu bble. 1815. [Soap sb.] An iri- 
descent bubble composed of a thin film of soap 
and water. 

fiz- The talk has been mere soap-bubbles Emerson. 

Soapcry (s^a nari). 1674. [f. fsoaper : see 
-ery. | A soap-factory. 

Soa*p-ma:ker. 1483. [Soap sb.] One who 
makes soap ; a soap-boiler. 

Soap(- stone (s<fli*p,st<B*n). 1681. [Soap 
sb.] Min. A massive variety of talc, of which 
various kinds are found in several countries, 
having a smooth greasy feel, and used for 
various economical or ornamental purposes 
(occas. as a soap) ; steatite ; also loosely ap- 
plied to certain soft clays, eta 
Soap(-)8uds. 1611. [SOAPJ*.] Water im- 
pregnated with dissolved soap, esp. water in 
which clothes have been washed ; inattnb. use 
freq. soap-surf. 

Soap wort (sflu-pwrct). 1548. [f. Soap sb.] 
X. One or other of the herbaceous plants be- 
longing to the genus Saponaria, which yield a 
saponaceous principle; esp. the common spe- 
cies, S. oJAcinalis\ also, the genus itself. a. 
Any plant of the order Sapmdacese 1846. 
Soapy (s<7u*pi)» a. j6io. [f. Soap sb. + -y 1. ] 
x. Smeared with soap; covered with soap-suds 
or lather. a. Imptegnated with soap; con* 
t lining soap in solution 1721. 3. Of the nature 

of soap ; having the soft or greasy feel of soap ; 
soap-like 1722. 4. Of appearance, feci, etc. : 

Resembling that of soap; suggestive of soap 
1732. b. Having a taste of soap 1892. 5. slang. 
Ingratiating, suave, unctuous 1865. Hence 
Soa pily adv. Soa'piness. 

Soar (so»i), sb. 1596. [f. Soar v peril, 

partly after F. essor .1 1. The altitude attained 

in soaring ; range of flight upwards. a. The 
act of soaring or rising high 1817. 

1 Within aoare Of Towring Eagles Milt. s. It is 
ill whistling for a hawk when she is once on the s 
SroTt. 

Soar (s 5 »i), v. late ME. [ad. F. essorer 
— It. sorare) to fly up. to soar, repr. pop. 
-at. *exaurare, f. aura air.] I. inlr. 1. Of 
birds : To fly or mount upwards ; to ascend to 
a towering height , also loosely, to sail or skim 
at a great height. Occas. with up. a. fig. 
To mount, ascend, or rise to a higner or more 
exalted level in some respect 1593- 3. Of in- 

animate objects: To ascend, rise up to a height 
1697. b. Of a mountain, building, etc. : To rise 
majestically or imposingly to a great altitude. 
Also with up. i8xa. 

x. A flight of Condors soaring in circles in a par- 
ticular spot 1 ft 30. trans/. O, in what orbe thy 
(nightie spirit soares 1602 b. Aeronautics. To fly 
without motor power and without loss of altitude 
1897. a. How high a pitch his resolution soares i 
Siiaks. When men of infamy to grandeur s. Young. 

II. trans. 1. To perform or accomplish (a 
flight) by rising high 1659. 9. To attain or 

reach (a height) by upward flight; to fly up 
through (the air, etc.) 1667. 

a They suram’d thir Penns, and soaring th'air 
sublime. With dang despis'd the ground Milt. 
Hence Soa'rer. Soa’rlng ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Sob (*>b), sb. Ute ME. [f. Sob v.i] 1. An 
act of sobbing, a convulsive catching of the 
breath under the influence of grief, b. A simi- 
lar act or sound expressive of pain or exertion 
1480. tc. An act, on the part of a horse, of 
recovering its wind after exertion) an oppor- 
tunity allowed to it of doing this; hence fig., a 
rest or respite, Chiefly ia the phr. to give 
a s. *1658. a. transf. A sound resembling that 
of a sob 1765. 

t. Ths syghes, the sobbes, the dlepe and deadly 


jrroane SacKville. b. The tremulous a of the com- 
plaining owl Wormw. c. Com. Err. iv. iii. a j. a. 
With sea-eobs warning of the awakened wind 1897. 

aitrib. 1 e.-atuff, orig. U.S. slang, exaggerated 
pathos ; sentimental talk or writing. So s.*atory. 

Sob(spb), vA ME. [app. echoic.] ’Uintr. 
To catch the breath in a convulsive manner as 
the result of violent emotion, esp. grief ; to weep 
in this fashion, b. To make a sound resembling 
sobbing 1676. 9. refl. To bring (oneself) into a 

certain state (e.g, to sleep), with sobbing 1658. 

3. trans. a. To send out, bring up , etc., by sob- 
bing or with sobs 1718. b. To utter with sobs. 
Usu. with out . 178a. 

*. See how my wretched sister sobs and weeps 
Siiaks. 3. b. Sobbing out their entreaties on their 
knees Froudb, Hence So'bbing vbl. sb. the action 
of giving vent to sobs; the sound produced by this; 
freq. in pi. So*bbtngly adv. 

Sob,z*.2 How dial, and U.S. 1635. [Origin 
uukn.] trans. To soak, saturate, sop. (Usu. 
in na. pple.) So So-bby a. soaked 1611. 

The high lands are sobbed and boggy 1859. 

Sobeit (sJo,brit), conj. 1583. [So adv. I. 
3 d. J Provided that ; if only. 

Sober (sJo’bai), a. ME. [a. OF. (and mod. 
F.) sobre, ad. L. sobrius (opp. to ebrius).] L 1. 
Moderate, temperate, avoiding excess, in mat- 
ters of appetite, diet, conduct, etc. a. Not ad- 
dicted to the use of strong drink; abstemious, 
late ME. 3. Free from the influence of intoxi- 
cating liquor; not intoxicated ; not drunk, late 
ME. 

1. Of Arthure men say.. he was..sobre & honest 
1338. The Vintage of the Sabine Grape, . .in s. Gups 
shall crown the Feast 1743. a. Men moste enquere.. 
Wher she be wys, or sobre, or dronkelewe Chaucer. 

3. Very vildely . . when hee is s., and most vildely.. 
when hee is drunke Shaks. 

IL 1. Of demeanour, speech, etc.: Grave, 
serious, solemn; indicating a serious mind or 
purpose, late ME. a. Quiet or sedate in de- 
meanour; of grave, dignified, or discreet deport- 
ment ; serious or staid, late ME. 3 . Of natural 
forces, etc.: Quiet, gentle, peaceful, late ME. 

4. Of living, etc. : Characterized by temperance, 

moderation, or seriousness 1552. 5. Not readily 
excited or carried away ; of a calm, dispassion- 
ate judgement 1564. 6. Of colour, dress, etc.: 

Subdued in tone; not glaring, gay, or showy; 
neutral- tin ted 1596. b. Unexciting; dull 1838. 
7. Free from extravagance or excess 1607. b. 
Moderate, sensible; not fanciful or imagina- 
tive 1619. 8. Guided by sound reason ; sane, 

rational 1638. 

x. Phr. In s. earnest or t sadness . a. What damned 
error, but some s. brow Will blesse it? Shaks. 4. 
Men.. Live to no s. purpose, and contend That their 
Creator had no Mrious end Cowfkr. 5. Far from the 
madding crowd's ignoble strife, Their s. wishes never 
team'd to stray Gray. The s. and patient spirit of 
the English intellect 186a. 6. Twilight gray Had in 

her s. Liverie all things clad M ilt. 7. With such s. and 
vnnoted passion He did behooue hii anger ere 'twa< 
spent Shaks. 8. Mad all his life, at least not s. Bos- 
well. Hence So'bcrize v. = Sober v. So’ber-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Sober (s^*b3j\ v. late ME. [f. Sober a.] 
trans. and intr. To make or become sober, in 
various senses. Also with down. 

Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. And drinking 
largely sobers us again Pope. When . .solemn speeches 
s. down a dinner 1877. 

Sober-minded, a. 1534. [Sober a.] 1. 
Of a sober mind ; temperate ; self-controlled ; 
rational; sensible. Also absol. with the . 9. Cha- 
racterized by soberness of mind 1815. Hence 
So ber*mi*ndedness. 

Sobersides (sdu baisaidz*). 1705. [f. Sober 
a.] A sedate, serious-minded person. 

|| Soboles(%rb<riiz). Also as pi. 179a, [L., 
f. sub under + *olere to grow.] Bot. t*. A shoot, 
a sprout. Lisle. a. A creeping underground 
stem 1833. So SobolPferous a. Bot . bearing 
shoots. 

Sobriety (s£brai # 6ti). late ME. [ad. F. 
sobrilti, or L. sobrieias , f. sobrius.] x. The 
quality of being sober or moderate in the in- 
dulgence of appetite ; spec, moderation in the 
use of strong drink. 9. Moderation in any re- 
spect; avoidance of excess or extravagance 
158a. 8* Staidness, gravity, seriousness ; sound- 
ness or saneness of judgement, eta 1548. 

1. Let the sad consequences of Noah his Intem- 
perance give caution for a. unto all ancient persons 


1655. a. S.' of dress must be enforced 1884. 3. Del^ 
cacy of feeling and s. of judgement 184s. 

II Sobriquet (s^-brikA, ||sobrik*). See also 
Soubriquet. 1646. [F.J An epithet, a nickname. 
Soc ( ? pk). Now Hist. ME. [var. of Soke.] 
x. A right of local jurisdiction (see Sac *). 9. 

«■ Soke 9 (rare) 1728. 

Socage ( V ked s ). Now Hist. ME. [«.AF., 
(Anglo-Lat. socagivm) f. soc Soc + -AGE,] The 
tenure of land by certain determinate services 
other than knight-service, b. An estate held In 
socage (rare) 1464. c. A payment made to the 
superior by one holding land in socage 1859. 
d. at /rib ., as s. freehold, tenure 1467. 

Free or common (also free and common ) s,, ths 
ordinary foitn of this tenure. Hence So’Cager, one 
holding land by a tenure. 

So-called, so called, ppl. a. 1657. 1. In 

predic. use (prop, without hyphen) : Called or 
designated by that name. 9. In attrib. use 
(hyphened) : Called or designated by this name 
or term, but not properly entitled to it or cor- 
rectly described by it 1837. 

Soccer (sp-kai). Also socker. orig. Uni- 
vers ty slang. X891. [f. Assoc, (short for Associa- 
tion) + -ek «.] Association football. 
Sociability (s^J&bi lTti). 1475. [f. next + 
-tty.] The character or quality of being soci- 
able ; friendly disposition or intercourse. 
Sociable (sD'i-f&b’l), a. and sb. 1553. [a. F., 
or ad. L. sociabilis , f. sociare to unite, associate; 
see -able.] A- adj. 1. Naturally disposed to 
be in company with others of the same species. 

a. Inclined to seek and enjoy the company of 

others; disposed to lie friendly or affable in 
company ; willing to converse in a pleasant 
manner 1573. 3* Characterized by, pertaining 

to, contact, intercourse, or companionship with 
others, esp. in a pleasant or friendly manner 
*573* +4* Capable of being combined or joined 

together -1679. 

1. Man is said to be a S. Animal Addison: a. We 
had a s. company in the cahin 1771. 3. The harvest- 

ing of potatoes was a 3. toil 1 898. fS. coach ; see B. 1 a. 

4. Another Law there is, whit h toucheth them as they 
are s. parts united into one body Hookp.u. 

B. sb. x. a. An open, four-wheeled carriage 
having two seats facing each other and a box- 
seat for the driver 1794 b. A tricycle or aero- 
plane having two seats side by side 1882. 9. 

U.S. An informal evening party ; esp. a social 
church meeting 1826 Hence So'ciableneas, 
sociability. So'ciably adv. 

Social (sJu-fsl), a. and sb. 1569. [a. F., or 
ad. L. sociality f. socius. ] A. adj. 7*1. Capable 
of being associated or united to others (rare). 
fa. Associated, allied, combined -1686. 8. Of 

war: Occurring between allies or confederates; 
spec, (with the), in Roman Hist., the war between 
Rome and the Italian allies, 90-89 B.c. ; in Gr. 
Hist., the war between the Athenians and their 
confederates, 357-355 B.C. 1665. 4. Marked or 
characterized by mutual intercourse, friendli- 
ness, or geniality; enjoyed, taken, spent, etc., 
in company with others, esp. with those of a 
similar class or kindred interests 1667. tb. 
Sympathetic -1745. 5. ta. U mted by some com- 
mon tic. Pope. b. Sociable 1739. c. Consisting 
or composed of persons associated together in, 
or for the purpose of, friendly intercourse 1849. 

6. Living, or disposed to live, in companies or 
communities desirous of enjoying the society 
or companionship of others 172a. b. 7 .ool 
Living together in more or less organized com- 
munities ; belonging to a community of this 
kind 1831. c. Bot. Of plants: Growing In a 
wild state in patches or masses with other mem- 
bers of the same species, esp. so as to cover a 
large area 1834. d. Of ascidians, eta : Com- 
pound i860. 7. Pertaining, relating, or due to, 
connected with, etc., society as a natural or 
ordinary condition of human life 1739. 8. Con- 
cerned with, interested in, the constitution of 
society and the problemspresented by this 1841. 

4* Th°u • • Best with thy self accompanied, seek'st not 

5. communication Milt. S. evening , an evening meet- 
ing of a society, eta of the nature of an entertain* 
ment t an evening on which such a meeting is held. 
S> a. The s. shades the same dark journey go Pom. 

b. His own friendly and a disposition Jamb Austen. 

c. The dub is strictly a ' a* one 189a. 6. Man not 

being . . accidentally gregarious, but essentially B. 1853* 

7. Forgetfulness of 1. duties Johnson. Enjoying, .an 
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SOCIALISM 

•quality of a. rank 18491 S. contract, the mutual 
agreement which, according to Rousseau '• Control 
social (1769), forms the basis of human society. S. 
evil, prostitution. S. service, any activity designed to 
promote social welfare. 8. S. Democrat , a member 
of a political party having socialistic views. 

B. sb. A social gathering or party, esp. one 
held by members of a club or association 1876. 
Hence So'dalneas - Sociality z. 

Socialism (sdH&liz*m). 1839. [a. F. social- 
isms (183a), or f. SOCIAL a. +-ISM.J A theory 
or policy of social organization whicn advocates 
the ownership and control of the means of pro- 
duction, capital, land, property, etc. by the com- 
munity aa a whole, and their administration or 
distribution in the interests of all 
Christian a, a doctrine advocating a form of a on 
a Christian basis. State s. r see State sb. 

Socialist (s^i'J&lUt). 1833. [Cf. prec.] 
One who advocates or believes in the theory of 
socialism : an adherent or supporter of this. 

attrib. The worst of all S. plans.. is that all have 
within them.. a damning desire to shirk work 1848. 
Hence Socialistic a. of, pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or based on socialism ; favouring socialism. 

Sodality (sihJUe’lIti). 1649. [ad. F. socia- 
Uti or L. socia litas ; see Social a. and -ITY.J 
1. The state or quality of being social, b. With 
pi, A social act or function 1835. a. The action 
or fact on the part of individuals of forming a 
society or of associating together ; the disposi- 
tion to do this 1775. a. Companionship or 
fellowship in or with a thing or person 1806, 
Socialize (sJu-J&loiz), v . i8a8. [f. Social 
#. + -ize.] i. trams . To render social, a. To 
render socialistic in nature*; to establish or de- 
velop according to the theories or principles of 
socialism 1846. Hence So cializa'tion. 

Socially (sifc’Jaii), adv, 164a. [f. Social 
oj fi As a member of a body or society. 
(Opp. to severally .) rare. -1647. a. In a social 
manner ; sociably 1763. 3. In respect of or 

with regard to society 1871. 
fSo'Ciate, sb, 1450. [ad. L. sociatus ; see 
next.] An associate or colleague ; a companion 
or comrade -1788. 

So*date, pa, ppu, and ppl, a. arch, 1501. 
[ad. L. sociatus, sociare.) 1 ,pa. pple. Associated 
with or to some thing or person ; joined or 
united together . ta. ppl. a. Associated, joint. 
Dk Foe. 

tSo ciato, v. 1578. [f. L. social -, sociare 

to unite, combine, etc., f. socius companion.] 
1. trams To associate, join, or unite together ; 
to form into a society or association -1654. a. 
intr To associate with others -17x9. 
Sodative (s^u-fi/tiv), a. 1871. [ad. F. 
social if , ~ive ; see £>OCl ate v. and -IVK.] Gram. 
Denoting or expressing association 
Societ&rian (sisoiietee-ri&n), a. and sb. 
*833. [f. Society, after words in -arian.] A. 
adj. Societary; socialistic. 

The all-sweeping besom of s. reformation Lamb. 

B. sb x. A socialist 1849. a. One who moves 
In or is a member of fashionable society 1892 
Socii ‘ 

+-ARY1 _ 

Ing with' 

Society (sdboi *6ti). 1531. [ad. OF. societe 
(mod.F. sociiti ), ad. L. societal , f socius com- 
lanion, ally.] L x. Association with one's fel- 
3 w men, esp. In a friendly or intimate manner ; 
companionship or fellowship. Also rarely of 
animals, fb. With a and pi. An Instance of 
association or companionship with others {rare) 
-1780. c. corner , Persons with whom one has, or 
may have, companionship or intercourse. Also 
transf. of plants. 1605. a. The state or condi- 
tion of living in association, company, or inter- 
course with others of the same species ; the 
system or mode of life adopted by a body of 
individuals for the purpose of harmonious co- 
existence or for mutual benefit, defence, etc. 
1553 8- The aggregate of persons living to- 

gether in a more or less ordered community 
1630. b. The aggregate of leisured, cultured, 
or fashionable persons regarded as forming a 
distinct class or body in a community ; esp, those 
persons collectively who are recognised as taking 
part in fashionable life, social functions, enter- 
tainments, et& Also with a and the. 1833. c. 
Personified 1784. 
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t. S., without which man * life Is unpleasant 1531. 
b. Merry W, 111. iv. 9. c. For all a. he had two 
friends Rusxim. a. In the earliest stages of s. there 
ere many arts, but no sciences 186a. 3. S. has only 

one law, and that is custom 1873. b. Who is Mr 
Gascoyne end who is Mr. Thistleton T. . Are they in 
s. ? 1893. c. S. shrugged its shoulders 1877. 

+ 11 . i. Participation in some thing or action 
-1758. a. The fact or condition of being con- 
nected or related -X771 8* The state or 

condition of being politically confederated or 
allied ; confederation -1665. 4. Partnership 

or combination in or with respect to business 
or some commercial transaction -1650. III. 1. 
A number of persons associated together by 
some common interest or purpose, united by a 
common vow, holding the same belief or opinion, 
following the same trade or profession, etc. ; an 
association x 548. b. A corporate body of per- 
sons having a definite place of residence 1588. 
a. A collection of individuals composing a com- 
munity or living under the same organization or 
government 1577. b. Less widely : A company , 
a small party Now rare or Obs. 1590. 3. A 

number of persons united for the promotion of 
a common purpose by means of meetings, pub- 
lications, etc. 1665. b. U , S . ~ Congregation 
sb. 6. 1828. 

t. An old lady of the S. of Friends Scott, b. The 
S. of the Inner Temple Clarendon. ■. b. Therefore 
be abhorr'd, All Feasts, Societies, and Throngs of men 
Shaks. 3. He always runs to a disputing*. Johnson. 
The English Historical S. was just being formed 
1844. 

attrib. and Comb., as x. meeting, etc. t x. journal, 
man, etc. t also, a. hand, a workman belonging to a 
trade a ; s. house, an establishment conforming to 
the rules of a trade a. 

Sodnlan (scsirniin), sb. and a. 1645. [ad- 
mod.L. Socinianus, f. Soetnus.] A. sb. One of 
a sect founded by Laslius and Faustus Socinus, 
two Italian theologians of the z6th c., who 
denied the divinity of Christ. B. adj. Pertaining 
to the Socinians or their creed 1694. Hence 
Sod'nianism, the doctrines or special views of 
the Socinians 1643. SocPnianixe v. to make 
or become S. 

Socio- (s^a-su?) f comb, form (on Greek analo- 
gies) of L. socius fellow, in sense 4 society *. 
Sociologic (sJnsuri/rdgik), a. 1861. [ad. 
F. sociologique .] Of or pertaining to sociology ; 
concerned or connected with the organization, 
condition, or study of society So Sociolo'gi- 
cal a., -ly adv. Sociologist, a student of 
sociology. 

Sociology (sJtisif-lddgi). 1843. [ad. F. 
sociologit \ see Socio and -LOGY. ] The science 
or study of the origin, history, and constitution 
of human society ; social science. 

Sock (spk), sb. 1 [OE. socc, ad. L. soccus 
light low-heeled shoe or slipper.] x . A covering 
for the foot, of the nature of a light shoe, slipper, 
or pump. Now rare or Obs . a. A short stock- 
ing covering the foot and usually reaching to 
the calf of the leg; half-hose ME. 3. sp&. A 
light shoe worn by comic actors on the ancient 
Greek and Roman stage ; hence alius, comedy 
or the comic muse 1597. 4- techn A loose inner 
sole for a shoe 1851. 

a. Phr. To pull up one's socks : to brace oneself for 
an effort. 3. Great Fletcher never treads in buskins 
here, Nor greater Jonson dares in socks appear Dsv* 
den. S. and buskin, comedy and tragedy, the drama 
or theatrical profession as a whole. Hence Sock o.* 
trams, to provide with socks 1 to put socks on. 
So'ckless a. without socks s wearing no socks . 

Sock, sbA north, and Sc. Ute ME. [8 
OF. soc, prob. of Celtic origin.] A ploughshare, 
Phr. S . and scythe, ploughing and mowing. 

Sock, sb. 3 Eton slang. 1835. [Origin 
unkn .1 Eatables, esp. dainties. 

Sock, sb.h slaytg. 170a [Cf. next.] A blow, 
beating 
Sock, 

i. trans< 

or strike into something ; to ' give it ’ to a per- 
son 1893. a. intr. To strike out, deliver blows ; 
to pitch into a person 1856. 
t. We socks ’im with a stretcher-pole Kiplimo. 

Sockdolager (spkd/'lidgax). l/.S. slanr. 
1836. [prob. fandful. J x, A heavy or knock- 
down blow ; a finisher, a. 4 A patent fish-hook, 
having two hooks which dose upon each other 
by means of a spring as soon as the fish bites ' 
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(Bartlett) 184a 8* Something exceptional In 

any respect ; esp. a large fish 1869. 

Socker, var. Soccer. 

Socket (vktt), sb. ME. [a. AF. soket, 
dim. of soc SOCK x $.*1 ti. A lance- or spear-head 
having a form resembling that of a ploughshare 
* x 535 - c- A hollow part or piece, usually of a 
cylindrical form, constructed to receive some 
part or thing fitting into it 1448. 8- The part 

of a candlestick or chandelier in which the candle 
is placed 1440, 4. A mat. A cavity in which some 
part or articulation (as a tooth, eye, bone, etc. ) 
is inserted x6ol 

attrib. and Comb., as t.-bar, dnt, -chisel, - pole , etc. 
Hence So*cket V. trams, to place in, or fit with, a 
s. ; Golf, to strike (the ball) with the heel of the club. 
So’cketed/^f. a. So-cketlesa a. 

Socle (sjrkT, |J sdri’). 1704. [a. F., ad. It, 
xoccolo, repr. L, socculus, dim. of soccus S(X:k 
sb. 1 ] A low plain block or plinth serving as a 
pedestal to a statue, column, vase, etc. ; also, 
a plain plinth forming a foundation for a wall. 

Socman (sp*kmff*n). 1579. [ad. Anglo-L. 
socmannus , var. of sokemannus Sokeman.] 
One who holds lands in socage, Hence So*c- 
manry, - Sokbmanry. 

Socotrine (sp-kdtrin, s^»*k-, -dn\ a. late 
M E. [f. Socotra or Socotora, name of an island 
in the Indian Ocean.] x. S . aloes, a drug pre- 
pared from the juice of the A lot socotrina (or 
perryi), and ong. obtained from the island of 
Socotra, a. S. aloe, the plant yielding the drug 

1778. 

Socratic (sifkractik), a. and sb. 1637. [*d. 
L. Socraticus , ad. Gr. XasKpariKus, f SouApdrqt.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to, characteristic of, 
Socrates the Athenian philosopher, or his 
philosophy, methods, character, etc. 

By questions aptly proposed in the S. method 1741. 
B. sb. A follower of Socrates 1678. 

Plato and Aristotle, the two Socratic* 1886. So 
Socra*tical a. 1381, -ly adv. Socra'ticism, So*- 
Cratism, the philosophy of Socrates or some aspect 
of this. Socratize (sf'krfitoiz) v intr. to philoso 
phise or live after the manner of Socrates. 

Sod (spd), sb> late ME. [opp. ad. MI)n 
s ode, or MLG. sode {sade).] x. A piece or slice 
of earth together with the grass growing on it, 
cut out or pared off from the surface of grass 
land ; a tun. Also const of (grass, turf, etc.) 
9. A pair of these used as a saddle. Sc. and 
north. 1586. 8- The surface of the ground, esp. 

when turfy ; the sward. Freci. poet, or rhet. 1739. 

*. For a monument they only raysed a turffe or 
greene Sodd of the earth 1618. 3. Tender bluebells, at 
whose birth The b. scarce heaved Shelley. 

Comb. 8. -worm, the larva of certain moths, aa 
Cram bus exsiccatus , which destroys the rouu of 
grass and corn. Hence Sod v. trans. to cover 01 
build up, to provide or lay, with sods or turfs ; to turf. 

Sod, fA* vulgar 1880. Abbrev. of Sodo- 
mite, used as a term of abuse or joc. 

Sod (yd ), pa. pple. and ppl. a ME. [Pa 
pple. of Seethe v.'\ ti. Of food, liquor, etc.: 
Boiled -1658. fb. Twice s. [after L. crambc 
repetita], stale, unpalatable -1641. 9. S. oil, 

a greasy matter extracted in the treatment of 
sheepskins 1883. 

Soda (sJu-dA). 1558- [a. med.L., of unkn 
origin.] x. An alkaline suostance, now manu- 
factured artificially from common salt, or occur- 
ring in a mineral state as a deposit, esp. in 
certain lakes, or in solution in the water of such 
lakes (natron) ; soda-ash { sodium carbonate 
(NagCOj). b. Sodium bicarbonate, used large- 
ly for domestic purposes; baking or cooking 
soda 1851. a Chem Sodium oxide (NaaO) 
x8a6. 3. Soda-water 1843. 

x. Caustic x., sodium hydroxide or hydrate (NaOHk 
attrib. and Comb. : in Photorr, for hyposulphite of 
soda, as x. developer, fyro, solution, etc. 1 a. -ash, the 
•odium carbonate of cotmueice j Son* 1 1 -lye, a 
solution of hydrate of employed in the manufac- 
ture of hard soap 1 a. waste, the insoluble oxisul 
phtde of calcium, left a* a useless residue, when the 
soda salts have been dissolved out by water, b. Con- 
nected or dealing with sodium carbonate or its manu- 
facture, as s.-ajparatus. -furnace, -meutfacture, etc. 
C* Used for, or containing, soda-water, as s. -bottle, 
•fountain (orig. U.S.), - tumbler , etc. 4 . Made with 
or containing sodium bicarbonate, as t.-biscutt, •cake. 
Hence So dale (svd/'ik) a. containing a or sodium 
bicarbonate. 

Sodalite (sJa-dibit). 1810. [f. Soda* 
-lite, J Min. A vitreous, transparent or trana- 
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lucent silicate of aluminium and sodium con- 
taining sodium chloride, usually of a greenish 
blue colour and occurring In certain igneous 
rocks. 

Sodality (sidse'Hti), 1600. [a. F. sodaliti 
or ad, L. soda litas , U sodalis mate, companion.] 
1. Association or confederation with others ; 
brotherhood, companionship, fellowship, a. 
iP. C. Ch, A religious guild or brotherhood 
established for purposes of devotion or mutual 
help or action ; the body of persons forming 
such a society x6oo. b. A chapel used by a 
religious sodality 1667. 3. A society, associa- 

tion, or fraternity of any kind 1633. 

Sodamide (sJa-d&moid). 1838. [f. Soda 

•l- Amide.] Chem. A white solid formed by 
treating sodium with gaseous ammonia. 
Soda(-)water. 180a. [f. Soda + Water 
*£.] x. Water containing a solution of sodium 
bicarbonate, or, more generally, charged under 
pressure with carbon dioxide (carbonic acid 
gas), strongly effervescent, and used as a bever- 
age or stimulant. 9. Water containing a solu- 
tion of sodium carbonate for cooling or wetting 
metal-working tools 1891. 

Sodden (sp*d’n), pa.pph. and ppl. a . ME. 
(“Strong pa. pple. of Seethe v . ] 1. Boiled. 
Now rare or Obs. a. Of persons, their features, 
etc. : Having the appearance of that which has 
been steeped or soaked in water; rendered 
dull, stupid, or expressionless, esp. owing to 
Indulgence in intoxicants ; pale and flaccid 
1599. b. Characterized by heaviness, dullness, 
or want of vivacity 1851. 3. Of food : Heavy, 

doughy ; spoiled through over-boiling or im- 
perfect baking 1800. 4. Saturated or soaked 

with water or moisture 1820. 

». HU complexion was pale and s. 1841. 4. Don't 

work the ground when it is s., muddy, or rendered 
sticky by a recent frost 1856. 

Sodden (si'd’n), v. 181a. [f. prec.] 1 . trans. 
To make sodden ; to soak in, or saturate with, 
water, b. To render (the faculties) dull or 
stupid 1863. a. intr . To become soaked or 
saturated with water or moisture ; to grow soft 
or rotten in this way i8ao. 

Soddy (s/»*di), a. and sb . 161 1. [f. Sod sb. 

+ -Y 1 .] A. adj. Abounding in sods ; consisting 
or composed of sods ; of the nature of a sod. 
B. sb. A house made of sods. U.S 1893. 

Sodio- (sJa'dii), comb, form of Sodium, 
denoting the presence of that substance or its 
salts, as s.-alumintc adj. ; s. -salicylate. 

Sodium (srfju’diihn). 1807. [f. Soda + 

-ium.] Chem. An elementary alkaline metal 
(isolated by Davy in 1807), forming the basis 
of Soda, closely resembling potassium in its 
appearance and properties, and occurring most 
commonly in the chloride (common salt). Sym- 
bol Na (tor Natrium). 

nttrib. a. In the names of chemical compounds or 
groupings, as s. -alcohol, -amyl, bicarbonate, bromide , 
carbonate 1857. b. Misc., as s.-comfound -Jlame. 
4 ight\ ■.•amalgam, a compound of mercury and 
•odium t B. soap, soda soap. Hence So'dic a. of, 
containing, or composed of s. 

Sodom (sp*dom). 1605. [The name of the 
early city beside the Dead Sea, the destruction 
of which is recorded in Gen. xviii-xix.] An 
extremely wricked or corrupt place. 

S. apple, Apple of Sodom (see Afpl* eh. 3.) 16x5, 
Sodomite (ydomoit). ME. [a. OF., or 
ad. L. Sodomites (Gr. Softo/Jrip), f. Sodom ; see 
-1TE 1 x a.] +1. Sodomy. ME. only. a. One 
who practises or commits sodomy, late ME. 
3. An inhabitant of Sodom 1474. 

Sodomitical (spdami-tik&l), a. 1546. [f.L. 
Sodomiticus, + -AL x. ] x. Of persons; Guilty of. 
oommitdng, or practising sodomy, +b. With 
whom sodomy Is committed -1634. a. Of the 
nature of, characterized by, consisting in, or 
involving sodomy 1550b T8* Of places, etc. : 

Polluted or infected by sodomy -163a. So Sodo- 
ml tlc a. {part) 2630. Sodomi’tfcal-ly adv,, 

4 1M I, 

Sodomy (ydomi). ME. [a. OF. (also 
mod,F.) sodtmU ti see Sodom and -r s .J An 
unnatural form of sexual intercourse, esp. that 
of oue male with another. 

Soo (■£*)• Now dial- late ME. [a. ON. 
tdr.] A large tub, ______ 
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Soever (se,e*vai), adv. Also poet, soe’er 
(s0|S»m). X557. [See So adv. and Ever adv.] 
Used with generalizing or emphatic force after 
words or phrases preceded by how, what , which, 
whose , etc. 

Whose tongue so ere speakes false Shaks. To all 
who are perplexed in any way s. 1835. 

Sofa (•*••**). 16.5. [ - F., ad. Arab. 

soffah. ] 1. In Eastern countries, a part of the 

floor raised a foot or two, covered with rich 
carpets and cushions, and used for sitting upon. 

a. A long, stuffed seat with a back and ends or 
one end, on which to recline or sit ; a form of 
lounge or couch 17 17. 

a. Convenience next suggested elbow-chairs, And 
luxury lh' accomplish'd S. last Cowfbr. 

Comb . : e.-bed, -bedstead, a piece of furniture so 
constructed as to form a s. or bedstead as required. 

Soffit (s?*fit). 1613. [after F. soffite, a. It. 
sojltta, (. so / - (L. sub) under + pa. pplc. of figgere 
to fix.] Arch. The under horizontal face of an 
architrave or overhanging cornice ; the under 
surface of a lintel, vault, or arch ; a ceiling. 
fSo-forth. 1611. [See Forth adv.] Such 
and such a thing. 

They ’re here with me already | whispring, round, 
ing : Silicia is a s. Shaks. 

Soft (s^ft), sb. ME. [f. the adj.] fl. That 
which is agreeable, pleasant, or easy ; comfort, 
ease [rare) -1677. a. That which is soft or yield- 
ing; the soft part of something ; softness 1593. 

b. pi. Soft coal ; also, soft woollen rags 1883. 3. 
Phonetics. A 'soft ’ consonant (seenext, 3 b) 1846. 
4. U.S. a. A member of a local party which 
advocated a 1 soft money * or paper currency. 

b. A member of one or other party holding 

moderate views. Cf. Soft-shell., 1847. 5. A 

soft, simple, or foolish person; a 'softy'. Chiefly 
dial, or colloq. 1854. 

Soft (sf)ft), a. [Late OE. sdft{e, var. of 
the older sifte.] I. i. Producing agreeable or 
pleasant sensations ; characterized by ease and 
quiet enjoyment; of a calm or placid nature, 
•fb. Pleasing in taste ; free from acidity or 
sharpness. Also of odour; Not pungent, strong, 
or heavy. -1826. c. Pleasing to the eye ; free 
from mggedness or asperity. Also of colour, 
or with reference to this: Not crude or glaring; 
quiet, subdued 1702. a. Involving little or no 
discomfort, hardship, or suffering ; easily en- 
dured or borne ME. b. Involving little or no 
exertion or effort. Now chiefly colloq easy, 
lazy, idle. 1639. 3. Of a sound, the voice, etc. : 

Low, quiet, subdued. Also, melodious, pleas- 
ing to the ear, sweet. ME. b. spec, in Phonetics , 
voiced (opp. to Hard a. III. 4). Now disused. 
1636. c. Of musical instruments : Making or 
emitting a soft sound 1561. 4. Of weather, 

seasons, etc,; Free from storms or rough winds ; 
genial, mild, balmy ME. b. Of the sun, rain, 
wind, etc. : Shining, falling, or blowing gently ; 
not strong, violent, or boisterous, late ME, c. 
Of the sea, streams, etc. : Smooth, calm ; run- 
ning calmly or gently 1450. 5. Of pace, pro- 

gression, or movement: leisurely, easy; slow; 
not hasty or hurried. Now arch. ME. t6. Of 
a fire : Burning slowly or gently ; moderate in 
heat or intensity ; slow -1738. I7. Of a slope, 

ascent, etc. : Gentle, gradual -1819. 

1. Where young Adonis oft reposes, ..In slumber 5. 
Milt. Many a joy could he from Night's a. pre. 
sencc glean By* on. c. S. scenes of solitude no more 
can please Porx. a. After ten years a. durance in 
all plenty,.. He dyed 1661, b. A a, and easy life 
these ladies lead 1 Browning. The.. idea that ro 
man co is 'a a Job’ 1894. You wanted a s. time of 
it 1905. 3. Her voice was euer s. p Gentle, and low, an 
excellent thing in woman Shaks. The a rustle of u 
maiden's gown Keats. C. Anon they move,. to the 
Dorian mood Of Flutes and s. Recorders Milt. 4. 
In a a, Air and a delicious Situation Addison, b. In 
a somer sesun whon softe was |>e sonne Langu C. 
In thee fresh brooks, and s. streams glance Milt. 5. 
A a pace goes far 1663. 7. S. declivities with tufted 
hills Cowfbr. 

n. 1. Of persons: Gentle or mild in nature 
or character; inclined to be merciful, lenient, 
or considerate in dealing with others ; com- 
passionate, kind, tender-hearted ME. b. Of 
animals : Gentle, docile ; lacking in spirit ME. 

c. Not rigid or severe j lax, yielding 17x5. a. 
Of disposition, look, qualities, feelings, etc. : 
Gentle, mild ME 3. Of words, language, etc. : 
a. Ingratiating, soothing, bland ; tender, sent!- 
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mental, late ME. b. Free from roughness or 
harshness; tending to tone down or minimize 
something unpleasant. late ME. c. Expressive 
of what is tender or peaceful 1704. 4. Of actions, 
means, etc. : Gentle or moderate in character ; 
carried on, performed, etc., without harshness, 
severity, or violence 1495. 5. Of the hand, etc. : 

Touching lightly or gently 1650. 6. Of drink 1 

Non-alcoholic, orig. dial, and U.S. 1880. 

1. At the first impulse of passion be silent, till you 
can be s. Chrstkrf. He . . was very s. and gentle with 
the children Thackeray, a Sadde of his semblaunt 
and of s. chiere Langl. S. pity enters at an iron gate 
Shaks. 3. a. The hppes of an hai lot are a dropping® 
bony combe, and hir throte is softer then oyle Cover- 
dale 'Prov. v. 3. b. You have s. words for hard 
meanings Richardson. 4. They are disposed to try 
s. means at first 1888. 5. Through the temple.. He 

went with s. light feet Shklley. 

III. x. Yielding readily to emotions of a tender 

nature ; impressionable Also absol. of persons. 
ME. a. Easily influenced or swayed ; facile, 
compliant. Also absol. of persons. ME. b. 
Weak, effeminate, unmanly 1593. c. Refined, 
delicate (rare) 1601. 3. Of a weakly or delicate 

constitution ; incapable of much physical en- 
durance or exertion 1661. 4. The soft(er sex , 

the female sex i6a 8. 5. More or less foolish, 

silly, or simple; lacking ordinary intelligence 
or common-sense ; easily imposed upon or de- 
ceived, Also dial, or colloq., mentally deficient, 
half-witted. 1621. b. colloq. Foolishly kind, 
benevolent, etc. 1890. 

1. Louts feeling is more s. and sensible, Then are 
the tender homes of..Snayles Shaks. Phr. To be s. 
on or upon (a person), to be in love with : to regaid 
amorously or sentimentally. a. A heart too a. from 
early life To hold with fortune needful strife Scott. 
C. An absolute gentleman, .of very & society, and 
great showing Siiaks. 5. Your greatest Students are 
commonly, .silly, s. felluws 1621. 

IV. 1. Presenting a yielding surface to the 

touch ; not offering absolute resistance to pres- 
sure ML. a. Of doth, hair, etc. : Of a yielding 
texture, pleasant to the feel or touch; also, 
capable of being easily folded, or put into a 
different form ; flexible ME. b. U.S. Of papei 
money. (Cf. Hard a. I. 2.) T831. 3. Of a bed, 

pillow, etc.: Readily yielding to the weight of 
the body; into or upon which one sinks or settles 
down comfortably M E. 4. Of ground : a. 1 in- 
sufficiently hard ; allowing a vehicle, etc. , to sink 
in. esp. through excess of wet 15^3. b. Of a 
fall : Made on a soft substance, or in such a way 
as to escape injury 1587. 5. Of a yielding con 

sistency. late ML. b. Of a semi fluid consis- 
tency 1703. 6. Relatively infeiior or deficient 

in hardness 1599. 7. Applied to water, such as 

rain or river water, which is more or less free 
from calcium and magnesium salts 1755. 8. 

Rainy, wet. Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 1812. 

x. Softer to the touch, than down of Swans Dryden- 
a. Satin smooth, Or velvet a Cowpkr. S. wares, or 
goods, woollen or cotton fabrics, such as cretonne, 
chintz, lace, muslin, velvet, etc., or articles made of 
these. 3. A good s. Pilluw for that good white Head 
Shaks. transf. Good cheer and s. lodging Scott. 

4. a. The match wan played on a a. wicket (mod.) 

5. c. Of rays: Of a low penetrating power 190a. 6. A 

head and face rudely carved in a s stone 1847. 5 *. 

ioaI, bituminous coal. 

attrib. and Comb. : s. .billed, .finned adjs ; B -eyed 
a., having s. or gentle eyes; -footed a., having feet 
which tread softly : B. grass, velvet-grass ; s. pedal: 
see Pedal sb. 1 b (b ) ; hence as vo. intr. to play 
with the soft pedal down; trans. to 'tone down r ; 
•spoken a., having, speaking with, a s. or gentle 
voice x plausible, affable ; -wood, wood which is re» 
latively %. or easily cut : sap-wood, alburnum, b. In 
names of animals : b. crab, a soft-shelled crab ; ■, 
tortoise, any tortoise of the genus Trionyx. Hence 
So’ftiah a. somewhat a. ; rather tender. 

Soft (sdft), adv. [OE. sd/te, orig. adv. of 
si fie soft. J i. Softly; gently; without harsh- 
ness or roughness ; quietly ; not hastily or 
hurriedly fa. S. and fair[ly), softly, gently, 
leisurely -1736. 3. Used as an exclam, with 

imperative force, either to enjoin silence or 
deprecate haste. Now arch . 1550. 

1 . 1 will, .sleepe ass. Aa Captaine shall Shaks. How 
a the poplars sigh 1896. a. S. and Fair goes far 1700. 
3. Not too fast: s., s. Shaks. S.— who is that stands 
by the dying fire? M. Arnold. 
fSoft, v. ME. [f. the adj.] 1. trans. To 
render soft. In various senses -2594 a. intr. 
To become or grow soft. ME. only. 

s. Yet cannot all these flames.. her hart more hards 
then yron a awhit Sfknser. 
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(j Sofia (s/vftfi). Also sopbta. 1613. [Turk. 
soft a, ad. Pers. stihtah lighted, set on fire.] In 
Turkey, a Moslem theological student ; also 
gen., a pupil engaged in professional studies at 
a secondary schocd. 

Soften (sp-f’n), v. late ME. [f. Soft a . 
+ -EN \ Cf. Soft t/.] I. trans. x. To mitigate, 
assuage, or diminish ; to render less painful or 
more easy to bear. a. a. To render more im- 
pressionable or tender, late ME. b. To ener- 
vate, weaken, render effeminate 1581. c. To 
make more gentle, delicate, or refined. ALo 
with into. 1709. 3. To mollify or appease ; to 

render less harsh or severe 1450. 4. To make 

physically soft or softer ; to lessen the hardness 
of (a substance) 1530. 5. To modify or tone 

down ; to render less pronounced or prominent 
1670. 6. To make softer in sound 1736. 

i.That blbful sight softneth al my sorwe Chaucer. 
a. Misfortune, adversity, s. the human heart 1874. b. 
Troops softened by luxury x8a8 c. Though some 
divine thought softened all her face Morris. t 3. To 
0. the anger of an offended deity 1835. 4. With Fire 

he.. softens iron 1796. 5 Others proposed to send a 

deputation to s. the harshness of his removal 1879. 6. 

He spolce to her in accents somewhat softened from 
their usual harshness 1794. 

II. intr. 1. To become soft or softer in various 
non-physical senses ; esp. to become more 
gentle, tender, or emotional ; to grow fainter 
or less pronounced 1611. 9. To become physi- 

cally soft 1626. Hence So'ftener, one who or 
that which softens ; a mollifier ; spec . a painting- 
brush of soft hair. 

So ftening, vbl. sb. 1568. (f. prec.] I. The 
action of making soft. Also with a and pi. b. 
Path., esp. in s. of the brain (encephalomalacia) 
1830. 9. spec. In Painting, the mixing and di- 

luting of colours with the brush or pencil 1728. 

x. b. .S’. 0/ the brain , pop. name for progressive de- 
mentia with general paresis ; When *. of the brain is 
accompanied by an increase of bulk 1835. 

So ft-head. 1650. [f. Soft a. + Hfad sb ] 
One who has a soft head ; hence, a simpleton. 
So Soft-headed a. 

Soft-hearted, a. 1593. [Soft a.] Having 
a soft or susceptible heart ; tender-hearted. 
Hence Soft-heartedness 1580. 

Softline (s<)*ftliip. 1547. [f. Soft a. + 

-lino 1 a. J x. An effeminate or unmanly per- 
son ; a weakling. 9. A small soft object 1817. 
3. attnb. Of a soft nature 1733. 
a. Each s. of a wee white mouse Browning. 

Softly (s#Ktli) t adv. ME. [f. Soft a. + 
-LY 2 . ] 1. In a soft manner, in various senses. 

a. Used imperatively: *= Soft adv 1596. 
Phr. tair and s . : see Soft adv. a. So So’ftness. 

late OE. 

Soft-sawder (s^ftjs^dox), v. colloq. 1843. 
[f. soft sawder ; see SAWDER sb .] trans. and 
absol. To flatter ; = Sawder v. 

Soft-shell. 1853. [f- Soft a.] 1. attrib. 

In the specific names of animals : Having a soft 
shell i860. 9. attrib. That adopts or advocates 

a moderate or temperate course or policy. U.S. 
1859. 3. U.S. ellipt. a. — Soft sb. 4 b. 1853. 

b. A soft-shelled lobster 1884. So Soft-ahelled 
a. (freq. of a shell-less egg) 161 x. 

Soft(-)soap, sb. 1634. [f. Soft a.] 1. A 
smeary, serai-liquid soap, made with potash 
lye ; potash soap. b. With pi. A make or kind 
of this 1783. 9 . slang. Flattery ; blarney ; 1 soft 

sawder* 1848. Hence SoftMBo&p v trans. to 
flatter, ‘ soft-sawder * (slang). 

Softy (s^’fti). dial, or colloq. 1863. [f. 

Soft a. 4- -Y fl ,] A weak-minded or silly person ; 
a simpleton, noodle. 

Soggy (sp’gi), a • Chiefly dial, and U.S. 
1722. ( f. diaL sog a swamp, etc.] x. Of land : 
Soaked with moisture ; boggy, swampy, marshy. 
9. Of things: Saturated with wet ; soppy, soaked 
1863. 3. Of bread : Sodden, heavy x868. 4. 

Of persons : Duli, spiritless 1896. 5. Moist, 

close, sultry 1896. 

5. We rattled along through the bush, . .all the time 
In deep, s. heat 1896. Hence So'ggineSB. 

Soh « Sol 2 , in tonic-sol-fa notation. 

Soh (sd^), int. Obs . or arch. 18x4. [Of 
exclamatory origin.] x. An exclam, denoting 
anger, scorn, reproof, surprise, etc., on the part 
of the speaker. 9. Used in soothing a restive 
horse, « Gently t Softly 1 Easy I 1820. 


Soho (w«h£u*), int. and sb. ME. [An AF. 
hunting call, prob. of exclamatory origin.] 1. 
A call used by huntsmen to direct attention to 
a hare which has been discovered or started, 
or to encourage the dogs ; hence used as a call 
to draw the attention of any person, announce 
a discovery, or the like. b. As sb. 1579. 9. 

prec. 1825. 

I. b. Such sohoes, whoopes and hallowes 7589. 
Hence Soho* v . intr. to shout s. j trans . to announce 
the starting of (a hare) by this shout. 

|| Soi-disant (swadxzari), a. 1759. [F., f. 

soi oneself + disant, pr. pple. of dire to say.] x. 
Of persons : Calling oneself; self-styled, would- 
be. (Usually with implication of pretence or 
deception.) o. Of things : Said to be such, 
without really being so ; pretended 1845. 
a. The modern s. scienceof political economy Ruskin. 

Soil (soil), j^. 1 late ME. [a. AF. t app. repr. 
L. solium, taken in the sense of solum (F. sol) 
ground.] I. 1. The earth or ground ; the face 
or surface of the earth. 2. A piece or stretch 
of ground ; a place or site. Now rare or Obs. 
late ME. 3. A land or country ; a region, pro- 
vince, or district. Now Ob ». or arch, late ME. 
4. a. The place of one’s nativity; one’s (native) 
land or country, late ME. fb. One’s domicile 
or place of residence -1643. 

x. The precise spot where his foot first touched the 
s. 1838. 3. Is this the Region, this the S., the Clime, 

.That we must change lor Heay’n? Milt. 4. a. 
You.. To shun my sight, your Nativo S. forego 1 )ry- 
ukn. b. Phr. To change one's s. 

Phrases. Lord of the s., the owner of an estate or 
domain. Child (jo«, etc.) of the j., a native of a place 
or country; also, one closely connected with the cul- 
tivation of the ground. 

II. i. The ground with respect to its com- 

position, quality, etc., or as the source of vegeta- 
tion. late ME. 9. Without article: Mould ; earth 
1440. 3. With a and pi. A particular kind of 

mould or earth 1560. 

X. Most subiect is the fattest Soyle to Weedes Siiaks. 
3 .fig No. .s. like poverty for growth divine Cowpm. 

Comb. : 8. -bound a., (a) T clagged clodded ; (b) 
bound or attached to the s ; -cap C,eol., a layer of s. 
and detritus covering strata or bedrock. lienee Soi‘l- 
less a. destitute of, devoid of, s. or mould. 

Soil (soil), sb. 2 late ME. [Partly a. OF. 
*soille , f. OF soiller, F. souiller\ partly f. Soil 
v. l ~] kfi, A miry or muddy place used by a 
wild boar for wallowing in -1611. 2. A pool or 

stretch of water, used as a refuge by a hunted 
deer or other animal. Freq. in the phr. to take 
s. late ME. 

a. He. ,7'hen takes the S.. and plunges n the Flood 
Precipitant 1735. fig. The King, singles out the 
Archbishop, and hunts him to s. at Rome 1647. 

II. x. Staining or soiling ; the fact of being 

stained or soiled ; a stain or discolouring mark 
1501. 9 .fig. Moral stain or tarnish 1597. 

a. For all the soyle of the Atchieuement goes With 
me, into the Earth Siiaks. 

III. 1. Filth ; dirty or refuse matter 1608. 2. 

Filth usually carried off by drains ; sewage 1601. 
3. Ordure, excrement ; the dung of animals 
u«.ed as a compost ; manure. Cf. also Night- 
soil. 1607. 

Comb. : 8. -pipe, a sewage or waste- water pipe. 
Soil (soil), vfi ME. [ad. OF. soill(t)er , 
(mod.F, souiller), app. : — pop. L ,*suculare, i. 
L. suculus , dim. of sus pig.) I. trans. 1. To 
defile or pollute with sin or other moral stain. 
Also absol . a. To make foul or dirty, esp. on 

the surface; to begrime, stain, tarnish ME. 3. 
fig. To sully or tarnish ; to bring disgrace or dis- 
credit upon fa person or thing) 1593. 4. intr. 

To become airty or stained ; to take on a stain 
or tarnish 1530. 

x. My soule was soyld with foule iniquitie Spknskb. 
a. Much handling soileth things 1638. Phr. To s. 
one's hands (fig.). 3. Black falsehood has inefface- 

ably soiled her name Carlylk. 4. Silver soils sooner 
than gold 188a. 

IL x. intr. and frefi. Of a wild boar or deer: 
To roll or wallow in mud or water, late ME. 
9. Of a hunted sta£ : To take to water or marshy 
ground ; +to swim down, late ME. Hence 
Soiled (solid) ppl. a, ME. 
tSoil, v . 2 ME. [ad. OF. soille, prei. snbj.. 
or soil, pres. ind. of soldre, soudre : — L. solvere 
to release, loosen ; see AssoiL v.] x. trans, — 
Assoil v . 1. -1530. 9. To set free of, release 

from, an obligation, etc, late ME. only. 3. To 
resolve, clear up, expound, or explain ; to answer 


(a question) -x6xx. 4. To refute (an argument 
or objection) ; to overcome by argument -1567. 
+Soil, vfi 1593. [f. Soil j£. 8 ] trans. To 
supply or treat (land) with dung, etc.; to manure 
-169a. 

Just as they Soy! their Ground, not that they love 
the Dirt, but that they expect a Crop 169a. 

Soil (soil), vfi 1605. [perh. f. Soil sb. 2 ] 
trans. To feed (horses, cattle, etc.) on fresh-cut 
green fodder, orig. for the purpose of purging ; 
Tto feed up or fatten (fowls). 

Soilure (soWiui). ME. [a. OF. soilleurt 
(mod.F. souillure), f. soillier SOIL ».*] x. Soil- 
ing, sullying, staining. 9. A stain, blot, or 
blemish 1829. 

x. fig. He meiits well to haue her, that doth seeke 
her. Not making any scruple of her soy lure, With 
such a hell of paine Shaks. 

Solly (soi*li), a. Now rare. 1575. [f- Soil 
or i/. 1 ] +1. Apt to soil or stain -1605;. 2. 

Soiled, stained, dirty 1631. Hence Soi’lineas. 
|| Soirge (8wa*M). i8ao. [F., f. soir evening 
:— L. serum late hour, neut. of serus late. Cf. 
Swarry.] An evening party, gathering, or 
social meeting. 

|| Soixante-quinze (swasafit kwfiz). [F. =■ 
75. I «= seventy five (sec Seventy A. 9). 
Sojourn (sp d^nin, -sin, sir-), sb. ME. [a. 
OF. sojorn, vbl. sb. from so jo me r : see SojOl'KN 
t'.] i. A temporary stay at a place. 2. A 
place of temporary stay ME. 

s Thee I re-visit now... Escap't the Stygian Pool, 
though long detain'd In that obscure s. Milt. 

Sojourn (=p* dgnin, -am, sxr-), v. ME. [a. 
OF. s ojorner (also mod.F. stjourner), f. pop. L. 
* subdiurn are, f. diumum daily, day.] X. intr. 
To make a temporary stay in a place; to re- 
main or reside for a time. ta. To make stay ; 
to tarry, delay -1594. t3. trans. To lodge ; to 

rest or quarter (horses) ; to have as a lodger 
-1690. 

x. 1 hey soiourned there a vij nyghte Malory, fig. 
Mirth is farre away, Nor may it soiourne with sad 
discontent Dray ruN. 3. [Iheyl are sojourned there 
by one Thomson 1690. Hence oO*journment. 

Sojourner szrd^inaj). late ME. [f. 
prec. + -er 1 .] x. One who sojourns; a tem- 
porary resident, fa. A guest or lodger; a visitor 
-1660. +b. A boarder living in a house, school, 

or college, for the purpose of receiving in- 
struction -1785. 

a. b. [GrocynJ became a Sojournor in Exeter CoIL 

Soke (s^«k). Now chiefly Hist. ME. [ad. 
med.L. soca, ad. OE. sden Soken.] 1. A right 
of local jurisdiction; * Soken 3. 1598. 9. A 

district under a particular jurisdiction ; a local 
division of a minor character ME. 8 - “Soken 
ab. 1609. 4 * attrib., as s.-mtll ME. 

Sokeman (aJu-kmacn). Hist. 1603. [a. 
AF.. or ad. Anglo-L. \okemannus, f. OE. sden.) 
A tenant holding land in socage ; a socman. So 
So kemanry, the tenure of land by a s. ; also, 
the sokemen collectively. 

Soken (s<7u*k’n). Now Ilist. [OE. s 6 cn, f. 
soh- stem of s/can to Seek.] tx. An attack 
or assault. OE. only. +9. Resort to, or visiting 
of, a place ; habitual going or haunting -1440. 
tb. spec. Resort of tenants or others to a particu- 
lar mill to have their corn ground ; the right of 
the mill to such custom -1591. fa. Right of 
prosecution, legal investigation, or jurisdiction. 
OE. only 4. Soke 2. OE. 

a. b. Gret s. hath this meller.., With whete and 
malt, of al the lond about* Chaucro. 

|| Soko (b£o*k£u). 1870. [Native Afr. name.] 
A species of anthropoid ape discovered by 
Livingstone near Lake Tanganyika. 

501 1 (vl). l»te ME. [L. f ■■ Gr. fjAioi.] 
1. The sun (personified) 1450. fa. a. Alck , 
Gold -1758. b. Her. ** Or sb. -1709. 

501 2 (spl, rdbl). ME. [First syllable of 
L. solve ; see Ul .l Mus. The fifth note of 
Guido's hexachorcfs, and of the octave in 
modern solmization ; the note G in the natural 
scale of C major. 

II Sol 8 (spl). Now Hist . 1583. [OF. sol 
(now sou Sou) I- solidum, acc. of solidus (sc. 
Hummus) a gold coin.] A former coin and 
money of account in France, eta, equal to the 
twentieth part of a livre, but of varying actual 
value. 
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((Sol* («<M), Pi. soles. 1884. [Sp. sol 
sun ; see Sol sb. 1 ] A Spanish American (now 
Peruvian) silver coin worth about two shillings. 

Sol A (spl). 1899. [Short for solution ; cf. 
Gel.] Phys . Chem A liquid solution or sus- 
pension of a colloid. 

nSola(wu-ia). Alsosolah. 1845. [Urdu 
and Bengali sola — Hindi skola ; see Shola.] 
A tall leguminous swamp-plant (sEsrhynomena 
aspera or paludosa) of India ; the pith of this 
used in making light hats. Also ait rib. 

|| Sola (swn-la), a. r66o. [L., fern, of solus 

Solus, and It. sola, fern, of solo Solo .1 1. Of 
females: Sole, solitary, alone. 3. Comm. A 
single bill, as dist. from one of a 'set* 1866. 
fSola, int. [Cf. Soiio ini. and kola Holla.] 
A call or cry to attract attention. Shaks. 

Solace (skid's), sb. [ME. solas, a. OK. solas 
s — L. solatium , f. the stem of solari to comfoit, 
console. J 1. Comfort, consolation ; alleviation 
of sorrow, distress, or discomfort. +2. Plea- 
sure, enjoyment, delight ; entertainment, recrea- 
tion, amusement -1667. 3. That which gives 

comfort, ■(■brings pleasure or enjoyment, etc. 
ME. 4. Printing. A penalty imposed by the 
chapel for any breach of its rules 1683. 

x. Soriow would [have] sollace, and mine Age 
would ease Shaks. s. Great joy hr promis’d to hui 
thoughts, and new S. in her return Milt 3. To 
have thee by my side.. an individual s. dear Milt. 
Hence SoTacement, solace, solacing, consolation. 

Solace (s/rl/s), v. ME. [ad. OK. solacier , 
f. sohs Solace sb.'] x. trans. To cheer, com- 
fort, console ; tto entertain or recreate. Also 
refi. b. To make (a place) cheerful or pleasant 
1667. c. To allay. Alleviate, assuage, soothe 
1667. fa. intr. To take comfort or consolation, 
recreation or enjoyment -1728. 3. trans . Of 

printers: To punish (a person) corporally for 
non payment of a * solace ' 1683. 

1. We will with some strange pastime s. them 
Shaks. b. The smaller Birds with song Solac’d the 
Woods Miit. c. A little hint to s. woe Tennyson. 

fSola* cious, a. late ME [a. OK solacieus , 
f. solas Solace sb. I Affording solace -1675. 

Old Friends to trust, old Gold to keep, old Wine To 
drink ; are a s. good old Ti inc 1675. 

Solan (sJ^ lAn). Also soland. 1450. [f. 
ON. and Icel. stila gannet ; perh. + ON. pnd, 
and - duck. Orig. Sc.J The gannet 
biusana), a large sea-fowl resembling a goose, 
which frequents a few rocks and small islands 
of Britain, the Krerdes, Iceland, and Canada 
Also attnb., solan goose. 

Soianaceous (s^l&n^-Jas), a. 1804. [f. mod. 
Is. Solanacex , f. L. solatium nightshade.] Bot. 
belonging to the Solanacex, a family of garno- 
petalous plants which includes the genera Sola- 
num. Capsicum, Attopa , Hyoscyamus, etc. 

Solander (silse-ndw). 1788. [f. D.C. So- 
lander , the Swedish botanist (1736-1783).] A 
box made in the form of a book, used for hold- 
ing botanical specimens, papers, maps, etc. 

Solania (s^i’nifi). 1830. [f. Solanum + 
-I a.] Chem, An alkaloid found in the woody 
nightshade. 

Solanicine (siflwnisin). 1868. [f. as prec. 
■+■ -IC + ink ®.l Chem, A base produced by the 
action of hydrochloric acid on solanine. So 
Sola'nidlne Chem., a base produced by the 
action of acids on solanine. 

Solanine (sf-l&nin). Also solanina, Bola- 
nin. 1838. [a, F., f. S olanum + -ink®.] Chem. 
A poisonous alkaioidal glucoside found in vari- 
ous plants of the genus Solanum, 
y Solano (srifliw). 179a* [Sp. ; — L. solanus, 
f. sol sun. ] In Spain, a hot south-easterly wind. 

Solanold (sp’l&noid), a . 1851. [£, Sola- 
num + -OID.] Path. Resembling a raw potato : 
applied to a form of cancer. 

IlSolanum (&H#i*n£m). 1578. [L., night- 

shade.] A plant of the nightshade family, or 
the genus of gamopetalous plants of which this 
Is the type; some amount or preparation of 
the plant used for medicinal purposes. 

mttrib. Solanaceu —The S. or Potato Order x86t. 

Solar (tfirl&i). a , and sb, I45°* l™ 
Solaris , t sol sun. ] A. adj, U Of or pertaining 
to the sun, its oourse, light, heat. etc. b. Of 
time: Determined by the course of the sun; 
fixed by observation of the sun 1594 c. Indi- 


cating time In relation to, or by means of, the 
sun 1738. d. Of mechanism, etc. s Operating 
by means of, or with the aid of, the light or 
heat of the sun 174a a. a. Astrol. Subject to 
the influence of the sun j having a nature or 
character determined by the sun 1626. b. Sacred 
to the sun ; connected or associated with the 
worship of the sun X774. c. Representing or 
symbolizing the sun 1807. d. Sprung or de- 
scended from the sun 1788. t3. S. earth, metal , 
gold. b. 5. metal , a coloured metal. -t8oo. 

4. Of light, heat, etc.: Proceeding or emanating 

from the sun X698. 5. Resembling that of the 

sun ; comparable to the sun 1754* 

x. In climes beyond the s. road Gray. The spots 
were..*, phenomena 1878. b. The mean interval of 
time between the sun's passing the meridian one day, 
and hU Dassing it the next, is called a mean 8. day 
1816. d. The s. microscope is. .a magic lantern, the 
light of the sun being used instead of. .a lamp 1831. 
a a. They baue denominated some Herbs S. and some 
Lunar Bacon. b. The assumption of Stonehenge 
having been a s. temple 1906. 4 A means of filtering 

the s. beam 1871. 5. He was in this respect a s. man: 

he diew after him his own firmament of planets 1861. 

Special collocations : B. apex, the point in space, 
situated in the constellation Lyra, towards which the 
sun is moving: the apex of the s. way: 3. Cora* 
pass, (a) a magnetic instrument turning under the 
influence of the sun's rays : (b) an instrument used in 
surveying for easy determination of the meridian ; 
8. eye-piece, a device used in observations of the 
sun to diminish its light and beat ; s. ganglion, 
— s. plexus ; b. lamp, («) an argand lamp ; (b) a 
grade of electric lamp ; 8. myth, a myth resulting 
from a personification of the sun and describing its 
course or attributes as those of some god or hero; 

5. oil, commercial name for the heavier portions of 
petroleum and shale-oil j 8. phosphorus, a sub- 
stance which emits light as the result of exposure to 
sunlight ; s. plexus, a complex of nerves situated 
at the pit of the stomach : the epigastric plexus ; 8. 
print, a photograph made by sunlight ; 8. Spot, a 
sunspot j a. system, the sun together with all the 
planets and other bodies conned ed with it ; 8. tables, 
tables by which the position of the sun may be ascer- 
tained. 

B. sb. Photogr. A solar print 1889. 

Solari- (solemn), comb, form of L. Solaris 
Solar a . 

Solarism (s^u'iariz’m). 1885. [f. Solar a. 

+ -ISM.] The theory of solar myths ; excessive 
use of, or adherence to, this theory. So Soc- 
ialist, one who holds this theory, esp. to an 
excessive degree. 

||Solarium (s<Me» Tiffin). PI. solaria. 1843. 
i E., f. sol sun.] 1. A sun-dial. 3. A terrace, 
balcony, or room exposed to the rays of the 
sun, spec, one used for treating illness by means 
of sun-baths i8qi. 

Solarization (sJudaroizii'Jbn). 1853. [f. 

next f -ATION.] Photogr . The injurious effect 
produced by over-exposing a negative to the 
action of light, resulting in the reversal of the 
image; a similar effect produced by over-print- 
ing sensitized paper, etc. 

Solarize (sJu-l&roiz), v. 1855. [f. Solar a 
+ -ize.J 1. trans. To affect or modify by the 
influence of the sun or the action of its rays ; 
spec, in Photogr to injure by over-exposure to 
light, a. intr. To be affected by solarization. 
1868. 

+So*lary, a, 1588. [ad. L. Solaris ; see 
-ary*.] 1. Of or belonging to, pertaining to, 

or connected with, the sun -1716. b. Of time : 
=» Solar a. x b. -1697 3 . Alch . and Astrol. 

Of the nature of the sun ; subject to the in- 
fluence of the sun -1671. 

|| Solatium (sJlJi'Jifhn). 1817. [L., related 
to solari to console.] 1 A sum of money, or 
other compensation, given to a person to make 
up for loss or inconvenience. 8. spec, in Imw. 
A sura of money paid, over and above the actual 
damages, as a solace for injured feelings 183a. 
|| Solazzi (sil&'tsf). x86i. [Italian maker's 
name. ] S, juice , a kind of liquorice. 
fSold, sb. [ME. soude , a. OK. , L. solidum : — 
acc. sing, of solidus ; see Sol sb . 9 and Sou.] 
Pay (esp. of soldiers); wages, salary -1630. 
Hence fSold v. tram , to pay ; to enlist or re- 
tain for service by payment. 

Sold (sdfcld), ppl. a. 1535. [pa. pple. of 
Sell v , ] x. Disposed of by sale. a. Denoting 
a sale effected x86a. 

a. Those pictures which have ‘ a.’ tickets 186a. 

|| Soldado (wlda dp). 2586. [Sp. (and Pg.) 


— It. soldato, t. soldo military pay; see Sold 
sb.] x, A soldier, a. The S. American heron 
1853. 3. The squirrel-fish (, Holoctntrus ascen- 

sion i^) of the West Indies, etc. 1902. 

Soldan (tyrld&n). NowarrA. or Hist. [ME* 
soudan, a. OF,, ad. Arab, sultan ; see Sultan, j 
x. The supreme ruler Of one or other of the 
great Mohammedan powers or countries of the 
Middle Ages ; spec . the Sultan of Egypt. 

Tha S. is sometimes contrasted with the {Great) 
Turk and with the Sophy of Persia. 

a. With a and pi, A Mohammedan ruler ; 
one having the rank of sultan ME. 

1 Where Champions bold.. at the Soldans Chair 
Defi’d the best of Panim chivalry To mortal combat 
Milt. 

|| Soldanella (spld&ne’lfl). 1579. [mod.L., 

a. It.] Bot . +1. A species of convolvulus or 

bindweed, Convolvulus soldanella -17x3. 3. A 

pnmulaceous plant of the genus Soldanella, 
native in Alpine districts 1629. 

Solder (.^rldoj, s^u'dai, t,^*daj), sb, [ME. 

sou dour, a. OF. soudure, f. souder : — I,, solidart 
to make solid or firm, f. solidus . See also Saw- 
der.] x. A fusible metallic alloy used for unit- 
ing metal surfaces or [>arts. ta. transf. Any 
binding or uniting substance (rare) -1610. 3. 

fig. A quality, principle, etc., which unites in any 
way ; a bond or means of union 1599. 4. Sojt s , : 
a A common kind of solder, usually made from 
tin and lead 1594. b. « Soft sawder 1848. 
Solder (sp’ldw, b^uvIdj, ydoj), v. late ME. 
[f. prec.] 1 . trans. To unite or fasten by means 
of a metallic solder, b, transf. To unite hrraly 
or closely, to cause to adhere strongly, by means 
of some substance or device 1601. +3. Med. 

To cause (wounds) to close up and become 
whole ; to reunite (tissues or bones) -1788. 3. 

fig. To unite, to cause to adhere, in a close, 
firm, or intimate manner 1597. 4 .fig. To bring 

or restore to a sound or unimpaired condition ; 
to repair, patch up again 1607. 6* absol. To 

perform the operation of uniting with solder 
1588. 6. intr. To adhere, unite, grow together 

1.170. 

3. Friendship, .of eqtialls in ever best soldered 1646. 
6 . '1 he Tripple Crown could ne'er 5. with the English, 
nor it with that 1647. Hence So'lderer. 

So’ldexing, vbl. sb. 1466. [f. Solder v.] 
x. The action of the vb a. Solder; material 
used for soldering 1648. 3. at t rib., chiefly in 

the names of tools or apparatus used for solder- 
ing, as s. iron 1675. 

Soldier (sJu-ld^ai), tb . [ME. souder, etc., a. 
OF. soud(i)er, soldier, f. soude Sold sb. (cf. med. 
L. solidanus).'] 1. One who serves in an army 
for pay ; one who takes part in military service or 
warfare ; spec, one of the ordinary rank and file 
of an army ; a private, b. A man of military 
skill and experience 1603. a .fig. (usu. with ref. 
to spiritual service or warfare) ME. b. To come 
the old s. over , to impose upon 1834. 3. transf 
Used as a name for various animals. 4. A 
disease of swine characterized by red patches 
on the skin 188a. 

1. As be is a Gentleman and a Soldiour Shaks. 
Common s . : see Common a. 11 . 4. Private s . : see 
Private a. ib. Boot. soldier, a s. in an infantry regi- 
ment. S. qf Fortune : see Fortune sb. 1. b. So 
great a a. taught us there, What long-enduring hearts 
could do Tknnvoon. a. To make them Soldiers of 
Christ T737. 3. a. The soldier-crab or hermit-crab 

1666. b. A fighting ant or termite ( also Austral., a 
species of large red ant 1781. c. The red gurnard 
1846. d. slang. A red herring i8i». 0. A red spider 1 
a small red beetle: a ladybird 1848. 

attnb. and Comb . : B.-fisb U.S., Pmcilechthys cmru- 
leus, railed also Blue Darter, Rainbow Darter ; -fly 
U.S., a name given to flies of the family Stratio- 
tnydse j -moth, Euschema militaris ; .orchis, an 
orchis {Orchis militaris), having a fancied resem- 
blance to a s. Hence So a ldieress, a female a. So*l- 
dierixe V. intr , to serve as a s. t trans. to make Into 
a s. Soldiership, the state or condition of being a 
s. ; the qualities ol a s. : military experience or skm. 

Soldier (aJe-ldgw), v. 1647. [f* the sb.] 
intr. To act or serve as a soldier Also with it. 

b. To feign illness, to malinger ; to make a mere 
show of working ; to shirk {slang) 1840. C. Mil 
slang. To furbish up accoutrements, etc. 1885. 

b. Finding fault with some fellow for 1 soger ing \ as 
it is called xBqo. 

Soridler-crab. 1668. The hermit-crab. 
Soldiering (sfr'ldgarin), vbl. sb. 1643. [f. 
the vb.] i. The action of serving as a soldier ; 
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the state of being a soldier ; military service, 
ft. Malingering, shirking 1894. 

So ldierlike, a. and adv. 154a. [f. Sol- 

dier j 4 .] A. adj \ i. Having the character or 
bearing of a soldier, a. Appropriate to, worthy 
of, becoming or befitting, a soldier 1553. 

x. You are also to be vastly careful, .to make them 
appear always neat and clean, and soldier-like Wash* 
imgton. 

B. adv. In a manner befitting a soldier 1571. 
Soldierly (sJu'ldgaili), a. and adv . 1577- 
[f. Soldier sb. + -LY .1 A. adj. 1. Becoming or 
appropriate to a soldier or soldiers. 9. Having 
the qualities of a soldier 1610. 

t. They had fought rather with beastlie furie, then 
with any souldierfy discipline Sidney. 

B. adv — Soldierlike adv . 1585. 
Soldiery (sd^'ldgon). 1570. [f. Soldier 
sb. + -v •.] 1. Soldiers collectively ; the military ; 
a military class or body. a. Military training ; 
knowledge or science of military matters 1579. 
s. The Sou)diery..all floe let unto him 1635. 

D Soldo (sp*ldo). PI. soldi. 1599. [It. : — 
L. 10 lulu m ; see Sol*.] An Italian coin and 
money of account, the twentieth part of a lira, 
now equal in value to an English halfpenny. 

Sole (aJul), sb. 1 ME. [a. OF., * pop. and 
med.L. sola, for L. sole a sandal, shoe.) I. 1. 
The undersurface of the foot ; +the mark made 
by this upon the ground, b. Farriery. The 
concave plate of horn which surrounds the frog 
1610. 9. The bottom of a boot, shoe, etc. ,* 

that part of it upon which the wearer treads 
(freq exclusive of the heel) ; one or other oi 
the pieces of leather, etc., of which this is com- 
posed. (See also stocking-sole. ) Also, a properly 
shaped piece of felt, etc. placed in the bottom 
of a boot, shoe, etc. 1440. b. With punning 
allusion to Soul sb. 1603. 

s. We’ve but naked soles to run with 1871. ■. 

Haml. II. ii. 934. b. Not on thy but on thy soul, 
harsh Jew, Thou mak'st thy knife keen Shaks. 

11 . i. fa. The foundation of a building; the 
site of a city, eta (rare) -1634. b. The bottom, 
floor, or hearth of an oven or furnace 1615. c. 
Aaut. A protective lining attached to the rudder, 
bilgeways, etc. to prevent them from lieing worn 
away 1850. 9 . a. — SlLL sb. 1 1 and 2. Now 

rare, late ME. b. Naut. and Fortif The 
bottom of an embrasure 1769. c. Mining. A 
horizontal piece of timber set underneath a 
prop as a support 1839. d. A flat tile used as 
a rest or support for a draining-tile or drain- 
pipe 1843. 8* The inner circle of a water-wheel 

1673. 4. The lower part, bottom, or under sur- 

face of anything 1615. b. esp. The under part 
or surface of a plane-stock, plough, rudder, 
electrical instrument, etc. 1607. 5. a. Mining. 

The bottom or floor of a vein, level, or working 
1653. b. The bottom or lowest part of a valley, 
etc. 1880. Hence So'lelesa a. of boots, shoes, 
etc. having no soles j without soles. 

Sole (si?ul), sb. a ME. [a. OF. (also moil. 
F.) sole, of the same origin as prec., agreeing in 
sense with L. so lea. 1 1. A common British 

and European flat-fisn (So lea vulgaris ox soled), 
highly esteemed as food ; one or other of the 
various fishes of the genus Solea . b. In collect, 
sing. x66x. 9 . With distinguishing terms, as 

common spotted s., see also Lemon a . 1668. 
5. In American and Australasian use : One or 
Other of various fishes belonging to related 
genera (esp. Achirus) or to the family Pleuro- 
nectidse 1882. 

Sole (sJul), a. late ME. [a. OF. sol (fem. 
sole) (mod.F. seul, seule) : — L. solum, acc. sing, 
of solus alone.] 1. Having no husband or wife ; 
single, unmarried ; f celibate. Chiefly in legal 
use and freq. of women. Now rare or Obs. tb. 
Of life: Pertaining to or involving celibacy 
-1398. 9. Without companions ; alone, soli- 

tary. Usually predicative, late ME. b. Of 
places : Solitary, lonely ; secluded 1598. 8* 

Being, or consisting of, one person only, late 
ME. +4. In predicative or quasi-advb. use : 
With no other person or persons ; without par- 
ticipation, etc., in something -1671. 5. One 

and only 1407. b. Singular, unique, unrivalled, 
late ME. +6. Of things, qualities, etc.i Stand- 
ing alone -i6aa. 7. Of things, rights, duties 
etc. x Pertaining or due to, possessed or exer- 
cised by, vestedin, etc., one persop or corporate ] 


1 body to the exclusion of all others ; exclusive 

1597. 8 . Uniform or unvaried (local) 1845. 9. 
quasi -advb. Solely 1569. 

s. Woman e. •‘feme-sole a v. Feme. If a woman 

a. shall doe homage Cokk. b. Some (men] like a a. 
life, others thinke it no life without a companion 

1598, a. I am oft times s., but seldom solitary 1650. 

3. Corporation ». : see Corfokation 3. 4. 1 , when no 
other durst, s. undertook The dismal expedition Milt. 
5. I believe my s. crime was candour Lytton, The a 
manager of tnese estates 1839. 7. The right of s. 

succession 1766. Comb . s.-coloured a. of a single 
uniform colour: self-coloured. 

Sole (s^ui), v. 1570. [f. Sole r£.i] 1. 

trans. To provide (a boot, shoe, stocking, etc.) 
with a sole. b. To fit the head of a golf-club 
with a sole 1905. 9. Golf To place the sole of 

(a club) on the ground in preparing for a stroke. 
Also absol. 1909. 

|| Solea (sJu*Ua). 1858. [Byzantic Gr.tro\&i.) 
Reel. A raised floor before the entrance of a 
chancel or chapel. 

Solecism (sf'l/siz’m). 1577. [ad . L. sola- 
cismus , ad. Gr. aoXoiKiofdn, {.obXoixos speaking 
incorrectly.] 1. An impropriety or irregularity 
in s;>eech or diction ; a violation of the rules oi 
grammar or syntax ; properly, a faulty concord. 

b. Without article 1583. 9. A breach or viola- 

tion of good manners or etiquette ; an impro- 
priety in manners, eta 1599. 8* An error, 

incongruity, inconsistency, or impropriety of 
any kind 1599. b. Without article (rare) 1649. 

t. The last part of the Sentence not agreeing nor 

answering to the firit : which is the proper definition 
of a Soluccism 1699. b. A wary man he is in grammar, 
very nice as to s. or barbarism Drydrn. a. In those 
days smoking in the streets was an unpardonable s. 
1884. 3. Where a fat jovial Franciscan would be a s. 

1850. So So'lecist (rare), one who uses solecisms. 
Soleci'Btic a. of the nature of or involving solecism. 
Soleci-stlcal *ly adv. 

Solecize (sfrlFsaiz), v. Now rare or Obs. 
1627. [ad. Gr. coXoixtfav, f. 06X01x0$ \ see 
Solecism.] intr. To make use of, or commit, 
solecisms in language, behaviour, conduct, etc. 
Soled (s<*ild \ppl.a. 1480. [Sole sb 1, v.] 
Having a sole or soles (of a specified kind}. 

So le-lea ther, late ME. [f. Sole sb.i a 
f Leather sb.] Leather of a thick or strong 
kind used or suitable for the soles of boots, 
shoes, etc. 

Solely (sJu’ 1 , 10 , adv. 1495. [f. Sole a. + 
-LY a .J x. As a single person (or thing) ; with- 
out any other as an associate, partner, etc. ; 
alone ; occas. without aid or assistance. 9. 
Only, merely, exclusively; also (contextually), 
entirely, altogether 1588. 

s. Who meanes to sit solir on Olympus, must suffo 
no climers Lodge. a. Hole furious spirits.. who 
delight soly in fights and vproarca 1638. 

Solemn (sp*bm), a. [ME. solempne, a. OF. 

r olempne, solemne, or ad. L. sol-, sollemnis es- 
tablished, customary.] x. Associated or con- 
nected with religious rites or observances ; 
performed with due ceremony and reverence ; 
having a religious character ; sacred ; spec, of 
church rites performed with full ceremonial. 
9. Of days or seasons: Marked by the celebra- 
tion of special observances or rites (esp. of a 
religious character) ; distinguished by, or set 
apart for, special ceremonies ME. 3. Performed 
with, accompanied by, due formality or cere- 
mony ; of a formal or ceremonious character, 
late ME. +b. Formal; regular, uniform -1704. 
+c. Customary; carefully observed. B. Jons. 
f4. a. Grand; imposing; sumptuous -1589. 
tb. Of great dignity or importance -1506. 5. 

Of a formal and serious or deliberate character 
ME, 6. Of a grave or earnest character X449. 
7. Impressive, awe-inspiring, late ME. tb. 
Gloomy, dark, sombre -1694. 

s. (They) with cursed things His holy Rites, and a 
Feasts profan'd Milt. a. pat feyris nor markets had 
no place in J>e kirk in solempne tymis 140a. a 
Being the King's birth day, there was a solemne bsll 
at Court Evelyn. 4. a. In solempne robes they glad 
shall goe 1586. b. There was. . A li mi tour, a ful so- 
lempne man Chaucer. 5. Makyng a grate & a so- 
lempne oath Caxtom. S, League and Covenant 1 see 
Covenant sb. 8. 6. The sad and solemne Priests 

Shake. What Virgins these . . That bend to earth their 
a brow Gray. 7. In solem tflency this vapour rose 
From this drad Dale 164a. b. Customary suites of 
solemne Blacke Shako. Hence So'lenm-ly adv., 
•Bin v also (more asm) So'lemaeSH. 


Solemnity (s/?le*mnXti). [ME. solempnete, 
a. OF. soUmpneti, -itd, ad. L. sol-, sollem(p)nita% 
(post-classical), f. sol sollem(p)nis Solemn a. ; 
see -ity.] x. Observance of ceremony or special 
formality on important occasions. 9. An occa- 
sion of ceremony ; an observance of special im- 
portance ; a festival or other similar occasion 
ME. 8- Law. Necessary formality, such as Is 
requisite to make an act or document valid 
x 588. 4. The state or character of being solemn 

or serious ; impressiveness ; gravity ; a solemn 
utterance or statement 1712. 

x. If a female child be borne, there is small solemnitie 
Purchas. Phr. With or in {great, etc) s. (now rare) | 
Wee'll hold a feast in great solemnitie Shaks. a. 
Among other solemnities, they roasted an Oxe in the 
middest of the field for the people 1617. 3. Not being 

sealled he the seall of the partie, qmik was ane 
essentiall solemnitie of contracts 1665. 4. That S. of 

Phrase, which may be drawn from the Sacred Writings 
Auuison. 

Solemnization (s^lamnoiz# ’/an). 1447. 

[ a. OK. solcm(p)nisation, • dzation , or ad. med.L. 
j olcmpniuatio ; see next and -ation.] The ac- 
tion of solemnizing or celebrating in a cere- 
monial manner, b. spec. The celebration or 
performance of a marriage 2497. 

Solemnize (sp-lomnaiz), v. Also solem- 
nine, late ME. [ad. OF. soletn(p)niser, -iter, or 
med.L. solemnisare ; see Solemn a. and -ize.] 
1. trans. To dignify or honour by ceremonies; 
to celebrate with special formality. 9. To cele- 
brate (a marriage) with proper ceremonies and 
in due form ; also, to perform the ceremony of 
(marriage), late ME. a. To hold, observe, per- 
form, •{•proclaim, etc., with some amount of 
ceremony or formality 1483. t4. To laud or 

glorify -1687. 5. To make solemn ; to tender 

serious or grave 1726. 

x. Thciie two enraged Princes solemniz’d their mu* 
luall fury by the death of so many thousands 165a. a. 
The nuiiia£e whiche was soleinpnised bctwsne his 
maiestie, and llie lady Catherine 1533. 3. The., 

peasantry were compelled to s. the obsequies of every 
liacchiad i8v>. 4. My hart is bent.. God's name to 

s. 1586. 5. Holy horrors s. the shade Pope. 

Solen (tfu-lgn). 1661. [a. L. solett , or Gr. 
aeuX-qv pipe, shell fish, etc.] 1. Zool. The razors 
fish, Solen easts or siliqua. 9. Surg. A frame- 
work to prevent the bedclothes from touching 
an injured limb 1693. Hence (from sense 1) 
Solena'cean sb. and a. Solena'ceons a. 

Soleness (ser ines). Now rare. 1449. [L 
Sole a.] ti. Solitude ; solitariness -1618. 9. 

The state or condition of being sole, alone, or 
apart 158 7. 

Solenette (sJnlne’t, splgne*t). 1839. [irreg. 
f. Sole ^. 9 + -(«)ette.] The little sole. Mono • 
chirus Imguatulus or Solea minuta . 

So*lenite. i 8 a 8 . [a. F. soUnite ; see Soi.EIf 
sb. and -ITB 1 9 a.] A fossil razor-fish or solen. 

Sol^nrv- (zo\i‘no), comb, form of Gr. ov\ 4 jv 
channel, pipe, etc., as Sole'oocyte, one of the 
cells found in the nephndia of certain polychae- 
tan worms ; Sole*nodon(t, one or other of cer- 
tain insectivorous mammalian rodents native to 
the West Indies and America, as the agouta or 
thealmiqui ; Solenoato'matou* a., of, belonging 
to, or resembling the genus Solenostomus of 
lophobranchiate fishes. 

Solenoid (silrnoidjSJiHgnoid}. 1839. [a. 
F. solinoide, f. Gr. ao>Xljr ; see SOLEM sb.] x. 
Electr. An electro-dynamical spiral, formed of 
a wire with the ends returned parallel to the 
axis ; a series of elementary circuits arranged 
on this pi inciple. 9. Med. A cage to encloso 
a patient during medical treatment 2901. 

|| Solera (srfl/Ta). 1851. [Sp.] x. A blend 
of sherry wine. 9. A wine-cask, usu. containing 
a double butt 1863. 

U Soleus (wlFfls, s£u’l/,#s). 1676. [mod.L., 
f. U solea Sole sb. 1 ] Anat . A muscle of the 
calf of the leg, situated between the gastro- 
cnemius and the bone. 

Sol-fa (splffi-, s^’lfa*), sb. 1548. [From 
the syllables sol (Sol sb. 9 ) and fa (Fa) of the 
scale 5 see Gamut. ] Mus. The set of sylla- 
bles * do (or ut). re, mi, fa t sol, la, si sung to 
the respective notes of the major scale; the 
system of singing notes to these syllables; a 
musical scale or exercise thus sung. fOocas. 
in the phr. to sing s. Tonic m see TOMIC a 
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Sai-& («<>lfS\ VlfS*), «». 1568. [See pree.l 
*• i trams. To sing (a tunc, air, etc.) to the sol-fa 
syllables. 9. intr. To sing in this manner ; to 
use the sol-fa syllables in singing 1584. 

*. You shall not find a musicion . . able to sol fa It 
nght 1597. So Solf&ing vbl. sb. 1549. 

|| Solfatara (splfatiTft). 1777. [Name of ft 
sulphurous volcano near Naples, f. It. solfo sul- 
phur.] A volcanic vent, from which only sul- 
phurous exhalations and aqueous vapours are 
emitted, incrusting the edge with sulphur and 
other minerals. 

U Solfeggio (sylfe-daio). PI. solfegglC-ed ,d;5l) , 

aolfeggioa. 1774. [It-. f. sol-fa S()L-FA. J All 
exercise for the voice, in which the sol-fa sylla- 
bles are employed; fa Iso transf., an exercise 
for a musical instrument. 

Solferlno (vlf«r» n„). 1865. [C the place- 
name Solferino in Indy, because discovered 
shortly after the battle fought there in 1859. J 
The bright crimson dye-colour rosaniline. 

Solicit (sJli’sit), v. 1450. [ad. OK. sol-, 
so l licit er, or ad. I .. sollicitare (sol-), f. sollicitus, 
f. sollus whole, entire + citus, cure to put in 
motion.] I. trans . f 1. To disturb, disquiet, 
trouble ; to make anxious, fill with concern 
-1788. 9. To entreat or petition (a person) for, 

to do, something ; to urge, importune 1530. 
S. To incite or move to some act of lawlessness 
or insubordination 1565. 4. To incite, draw 

on, allure, by some specious representation or 
argument 1591. b. To court or beg the favour 
of (a woman), esp. with immoral intention 1591. 
c. Of women : To accost and importune (men) 
for immoral purposes 1710. 5, Of things: a. 

To affect (a person or thing) by some form of 
physical influence or attraction. Now rare. 
1601. b. To tempt, allure ; to attract or draw 
by enticement, etc. 1663 t6. To endeavour to 

draw out (a dart, etc.) by the use of gentle force 
-1784. 7. Med. To seek to draw, to induce or 

bring on, esp. by gentle means 173a. 

I. Hath any ill nolicitrd thine ears Befall'n my M yr- 

midons ? Chapman, a. The charge of solliciting the 
Government for the moneys 1710. 3. Boadicea.. 

soilicited the B-itains. .to a Revolt 1684. 3. Solicile 

Henry with htr wonderous praise. Bethinke thee on 
her Vertues Shaks. b. Muck Ado 11. i 70. 5. a. 

Then i*ently sleep soilicited each eve Mohbp.s b. 
That Fruit, which with desire .SolliLited her longing 
eye Milt. 6. But good Agenor gently from the 
wound The spear sollicits Pop*. 

II. fx. To push forward or prosecute (busi- 

ness, affairs, etc.) -1789. b. To conduct (a law- 
suit, etc.) as a solicitor ; to transact or negotiate 
in the capacity of a law-agent. 1606. fa. a. To 
urge or plead (one's suit, cause, etc.) -1769. 
b. To urge or press (a matter) -1704. 3. To 

request, petition, or sue for (some thing, favour, 
etc.) ; to desire or seek by petition 1595. b. 
To seek after T717. 4. Of things : To call or 

ask for, to demand (action, attention, etc.) 1592. 

x. b. The attorney-at-law who solicited the suits 
1839. 3. How could he s. her hand 7 1797. b. 1 - . 

Repent old pleasures and s. new Pops. 4. The forma- 
tion of a new government solicited his attention 1817. 

HI. intr. 1. To make request or petition ; to 
beg or entreat 1509. a. To act or practise as 
a solicitor 1596. +3. To petition against , to 

make intercession far. a person or thing -7741. 

i. If you bethinke your selfe of .Grace, Solicit* for 
It straight Shako. a We aie at a great distance from 
the King's Court, and have no body there to s. for us 
Swift. Hence Soli'cit ib. an entreaty or solicitation. 
Solicitant (s^li-sitflut), sb. and a. 180a. 
[ad. L. sol-t sollicitant-, pres. ppl. stem of sollici- 
tare Solicit v.] A. sb. One who solicits or re- 
quests earnestly. B. adj. That solicits ; making 
petition or request 1886. 

Solicitation (s< 91 isitJi‘Jdn). 1491a. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. sol-, so l licit a tio ; see Solicit v. and 
-ATION.] fx. Management, transaction, or 
ursuit of business, legal affairs, etc. *1732. a. 
'be action of soliciting, or seeking to obtain by 
earnest request ; entreaty, petition, diligent or 
Importunate asking. Also, an instance of this. 
X500. b. The action of soliciting a person of 
the other sex 1604. 3. The exertion or opera- 

tion of a physically attracting influence or force 
1626. 4. The action of some attractive, en- 

ticing, or alluring influence 1676. +5- Anxiety ; 
solicitude -1795. 

•. At her a. the trustee lent the fund to the husband 
and it was lost 1883. b. Oth. iv. ii. aos. 3. The 
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solicitations of Jupiter's attractive force are.. urgent 
on a swiftly rushing body 1884. 4. Vicious sollicita- 

tions of appetite, if not checked, will grow more im- 
portunate Johnson. 

Solicitor (afli-sit w). late ME. [ad. OF. 
sol-, solliciteur (mod.F, sollictteur), f. solliciter 
Solicit v. ; see -or a.] +1. One who urges, 

prompts, or instigates -173a. fb. A thing 
serving to instigate, etc. -1751. ta. One who 
conducts, negotiates, or transacts matters on 
behalf of another or others ; a representative, 
agent, or deputy -1741. 8. One properly quali- 

fied and formally admitted to practise as a law- 
agent in any court ; formerly, one practising in 
a court of equity, as dist. from an attorney 1577. 
b. Solicitor-General, a law-officer (in England 
ranking next to the Attorney-General, in Scot- 
land to the Lord -Advocate), who takes the part 
of the state or crown in suits affecting the public 
interest 1533. 4. One who entreats, requests, 

or petitions ; one who solicits or begs favours ; 
a pleader, intercessor, advocate 1551. b. transf 
of things 1579- t 5 - One who, or that which, 

draws on or entices -1635. 6. U.S. One who 

solicits business, contributions, or help of any 
kind 1903. 

So tSoli*clter tin senses 3, 4). Hence Soli citor* 
ship. tSoli-citress, tSbli*citrix, a female so- 
licitor. 

Solicitous (sJli*sitos\ a. 1563. [f. L. sol-, 
sollicitus (f. sollus whole, entire + citus, ciere to 
put in motion) + -OUS.] +1. Anxious, appre- 
hensive -1741. 9 . Troubled, anxious, or deeply 

concerned, on some specified account 1570. 3. 

Extremely or particularly careful or attentive 
1609. 4. Anxious, eager, desirous 1628. 5. 

Marked or characterised by anxiety, care, or 
concern 1563. 6. Of features: Suggestive of 

solicitude or anxiety x868. 

a. Much s. how best He may compensate for a day 
of sloth Cowpf.r. Sollicitous chiefly for the peace of 
my own country Burks. 4. The Prince, .was. .most 
impatiently sollidioua to bring it to pass Claren- 
don. 5. An attentive, s., perhaps painful exercise of 
their understanding about it Butlkb. Hence Soli’- 
citoua-ly adv. , -ness. 

Solicitude (sJli -si ti&d). late ME. [a. OF., 

or ad. L. sol-, sollicitudo, f. sollicitus.^ I. The 
state of being solicitous or uneasy in mind ; dis- 
quietude. anxiety ; care, concern. a. Anxious, 
special, or particular care or attention 1535. 
3 .pi. Cares, troubles, anxieties 1490. 

1. F ree from because free from wants 1833. *■ 
Never had such & been lavished on human being 
Disraeli. 3. Wearied with perpetual sollicitudes and 
labours 1750. 

Solicitudinous (sdlisiciff-dinos), a. 1682. 
[f. L. so!-, so l licit ud in-, stem of sollicitudo 
Solicitude. } +1. Filled with anxiety, care, or 
concern. Sir T. Browne. 9. Characterised by 
solicitude or anxiety 1829. 

Solid (sp-lid), sb. I495. [f. next, or ad. F. 

solide, ad. L. sohdum neut.] x. Geom. A body 
or magnitude of three dimensions ; one having 
length, breadth, and thickness. 9. A solid 
substance or body 1698. b. Physiol. A solid 
part or constituent of the body. Used in pi. 
Now Obs. or rare. 1704. c. Building. A solid 
mass of masonry or other construction, esp. 
that between windows or doors ; a pier of a 
bridge 1736. 3. The s.. the unbroken mass, 

the main part or body, of something 1776. 

1. S. 0/ revolution , one formed by the revolution of 
a plane figure. 3. Actuated by cams turned from the 
S. 1908. 

Solid (v'lid), a. late ME. [a. OF. solide 
or ad. L. solidus .] I. 1. Free from empty 
spaces, cavities, interstices, etc. ; having the 
interior completely filled in or up. Opp. to 
hollow, b. spec, in Bot. Fleshy and uniform ; 
not hollow or furnished with internal cavities of 
any kind 1753. c. Typog. Having no leads be- 
tween the lines; unleaded 1808. d. Of a wall, 
etc.: Having no opening or window; unbroken, 
blank 1865. 9. Math. Of a body or figure: 

Having three dimensions, late ME. fb. Of 
number or measure : — Cubic a. -1705. c. Of, 
relating or pertaining to, a geometrical solid or 
solids (for to cubic numbers) 157a 3. Of 

material substances: Of a dense or massive 
consistency; composed oi particles which are 
firmly and continuously coherent; hard and 
compact 1539. b. Solidified ; frozen 16^7. c. 
Of clouds, the atmosphere, etc. * Having the 
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appearance of a solid or unbroken mass ; dense, 
thick, compact. Chiefly poet. 1807. 4. Of 

states, conditions, etc. : Characterized by soli- 
dity or compactness X597. 5. Of rain, etc. 1 

Steady, drenching; continuous. Also, of a 
day : Characterized by rain of this kind. max. 
6. Having the pioperty of occupying a certain 
amount of space (cf. Solidity 4) 1690, 
s. This was hollow, the other a Puroiaz. a. S. 
Angle, the angle made by the meeting of three or 
more planes which join in a point. D. There are 
in a s. Foot >738 s. Inches 1705, 3. Oh that this 

too too s. Flesh would melt, Thaw, anaresoluc it selfe 
into a Dew Shaks. trans/. Asses, .in Judgement sit 
In s. Deafness, on the Works of Wit 1746. b. O’er s. 
seas, where Winter reigns 1786. c. Yonder gap in 
the 8. gray Of the eastern cloud Browning. 5. A 
sad and sollid shewer without intermission i6ax. 6 . 
Even a particle of water is s. 1794. 

1L x. Of a strong, firm, or substantial nature 
or quality ; not slight or flimsy X586. a. a. 
Combined ; consolidated ; united [rare) X596. 

b. Unanimous, undivided. Orig. U.S. 2884. 

c. Of persons : Regular or steady in attendance, 

politics, voting, etc. Chiefly U.S. 2883. 3. 

Of a day, hour, etc. : Whole, entire, complete. 
Now colloq. 17x8. 4. Entirely of the same sub- 

stance or material (as that specified) ; of (gold, 
etc.) and nothing else 1710. 5. Of persons, 

their constitution, etc : Strong, healthy, sturdy 
1741. 

1. A Bottle or two of good s. Edifying Port Stbelb. 
Faith is gone, having no s. support 1770. The 1. 
cities of the Greeks and Roman* 1870. a. b. The 
vote of the s. South 1884. C. I'm s. for Mr. Peck 
every time 1888. 1 I walked him up and down, ..for 

a s. hour 189a 4. The. .statues, .were of a gold 1844. 

5. He walks there, with s. step Caklylx. 

IXL i. Of persons: a. Of sound scholarship 
or sober judgement in matters of learning or 
speculation x6oo. b. Sober-minded, of reliable 
judgement, in practical matters; steady, sedate, 
staid 163a. a. Of qualities : Well founded or 
established ; of real value or importance ; sub- 
stantial 1601. 3. Of arguments, reasons, 

writings, etc. : Having a sound or substantial 
foundation ; based upon sound principles or 
indisputable facts 161^ 4. Marked by, or in- 

volving, serious study or intention; not light, 
frivolous, or merely amusing 1647. g. Of 
judgement, etc. : Of a sober, sound, or practi- 
cal character 1662. 6. Characterized by a 

high degiee of religious fervour or serious- 
ness-1769. 7. Thorough, downright, vigorous, 
etc. Used with intensive force and freq. 
strengthened by good , right, etc. 1830. 

x. A b. and well-read man 1709. b. The s., and sad 
man, is not troubled with the floods and ebbe& of For- 
tune 1632. a. Having a very s. Respect for humane 
Nature Stkkle. A man of s. learning 188a. 3. If there 
were no s. defence to the claim tne plaintiff would 
. .obtain his order 1894. 4. Romances debauch the 

taste for s. reading 1845. 5. He who is . .cold in affec- 
tion may have sohder judgement, and steadier reso- 
lution 1805. 7. Swear your iunocency with a good s. 

oath Stkvknson. 

IV. Quasi-ot/z/. In a body or as a whole; 
unanimously. In phrases with ref. to voting, 
esp. to go s. [for or against some thing or per- 
son). 1884. 

The fleet seems to have gone..*, against him 1891. 
Hence So*lid-ly adv^ .nets. 

Solidago (sflidfi'go). x 77 x. [med.L.] a. 
A large composite genus of perennial plants 5 
golden-rod. b. A plant of this genus, esp. S • 
virgaurea , a European and British species, foft 
merly in repute for its medicinal properties. 
Solidarity (^lidte’riti). 1848. [ad. F. 
solidariti , f. solidairt solid ; see Solidary a.] 
1. The fact or quality, on the part of communi- 
ties, etc., of being perfectly united or at one In 
some respect, esp. in interests, sympathies, at 
aspirations. -9. Community or perfect coinci- 
de noe of (or between) interests 2874. 3. Civil 

Law, A form of obligation involving joint and 
several responsibilities or rights 2875. 

x. They have s^ or responsibleness, and trust in each 
other Emerson. Each is responsible to the Czar, bat 
they have no sort of s. 1877. 

Solidary (vlid&ri), a. 1818. [ad. F. soli* 
daire ; see SOLID a, and - ary *.] 2. Civil Law, 
Joint and several, a. Characterized by or hav- 
ing solidarity or community of interests 1848. 

a. Regarding as a, or indissolubly connected to 
gether, all the members of the great human family 
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Solidate (*^‘lid#*t). Hist. 1610. [ad. med. 
L. s olidata (terrx), f. Solidus.] A piece of 
land of the annual value of a solidus. 

So lidate, v. Now rare. 1640. [f. L. soli- 
dat -, solidare to make solid.] 1. tram . To 
make solid or Arm; to consolidate. fn. 
Consolidate v. 4. -1684. 

Solid-hoofed, -hooved, a . 184 a. [f. 
Solid a. J Having the hoof whole or undivided ; 
solidungulate, sohped; spec . as the designation 
of certain swine. 

Solidify (s*Wrdifei\ v. 1799. [ad. F. so lid i- 
fier\ see Solid a. and -(i)fv.] x. trans. To 
render solid ; to make firm, hard, or compact, 
a. intr. To become solid ; to change from a 
liquid or gaseous to a solid state 1837. 

1. We cannot as yet s. alcohol 1871. transf. Dis- 
raeli . .nought to s. them into a patty 1885. Hence 
Soli'difl able a. capable of solidification Soli'di* 
flca'tion, the action or process of solidifying ( con* 
soliiiation, concentraiion. Soli'difier. 

Solidism (ylnliz’m). 183a. [f. Solid sb. 
+ -ism. I Med. The doctrine or theory which 
refers all diseases to the state of. or to morbid 
changes in, the solid parts of the body. So 
So'lidiat, one who believes in s. 

Solidity (s^lrditi). 153a [ad. F. soliditl 
or L. solid: tatem , f. solidus Solid; see - ity.] 
x. The quality of being solid or substantial, in 
various fig. or transf. senses. a. The quality 
or condition of being materially solid ; com- 
pactness and firmness of texture, structure, etc. 
1603. 3. a. Geom. The amount of space occu- 

pied by a solid body ; volume, cubic or solid 
content 1570. b. Relative density or mass 1698. 
4. a. The property of occupying a certain 
amount of space 1690. b. Extension in the 
three dimensions of space 1855. 5. A solid 

thingorbody. 1602. 0 . * Solidarity 3. 1706. 

1 Establishing their assertions with great 9. Sir T. 
Bhowne. Assure me of the s. of your recovery 1788. 
The Persians are unthinking, perpetually joking, 
and deficient in s. 1831. a. They have the s. of the 
hardest bone Goldsm. The chateau . . strikes the spec- 
tator by its s. and magnificence 1833. 4* a » The s. of 

matter. .expresses that property which every body 
possesses of not permitting any other body to occupy 
the same place with it at the same time 1815. 5 

Heauens face doth glow, Yea this s. and compound 
masse . lb thought-Mcke Shajcs. 

Solidungulate (spYidv qgitflA), a . and tb. 
1839. [f. L. solidus Solid a. + 1 ungulatus, f. 

ungula hoof.] = Soliped sb. and a. So Solid* 
ungular a. rare. Solidu*ngnlous a. 1650. 

I) Solidus (sp'lid&s). PI. solid! (ylidai). 
late ME. [L. solidus (sc. nummus) Solid a., 
used subst.j 1. a. A gold coin of the Roman 
empire, orig. worth about 25 denarii. +b. A 
shilling. a. A sloping line used to separate 
shillings from pence, as 12/6; a shilling-mark; 
used also in writing fractions and for other 
separations of figures and letters 1891. 
Solifidian (s*Mifi-di&n), sb. and a. 1596. 

J f. L. s oli-, comb, form of solus alone +fides 
aith.] A. ib. One who holds that faith alone, 
without works, is sufficient for justification. 

The doctrine is based on Rom. iii. a8 f where Luther 
rendered piVtci by 'allein durch den Glauben * (only 
by faith). 

B. adj. x. Consisting of. pertaining to, the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone 1605. 9. 

Of persons, etc. : Accepting or maintaining this 
doctrine 1628. Hence Solifl'dianism, the doc- 
trine or tenet of justification by faith alone. 

Soliform (s^u'lifyim),di. 1678. [ad. L. type 
*sohformis (f. sol sun), after Gr. tjhioci&rjs] 
Resembling the sun ; sun-like. Also absol. 

Eye never yet beheld the sun, that was not s. x8o6. 

|| Soliloquium (sp llJukwitfm). Now rare . 

1597. [L-l » Soliloquy. 

Soliloquize (sllrlJkwaic), v. 1759. [f. 

Soliloquy +- -ize.J x. intr. To engage in 
soliloquy ; to talk to oneself, a. trans . To utter, 
address or apostrophize in, soliloquy 1805. 
Hence Soli loquizer. 

Soliloquy (s£li*Uflcwi). 1604. [ad. L. sth 
liloquium, f. soli-, solus alone + loqui to speak.] 
x. An instance of talking to or conversing with 
oneself, or of uttering one’s thoughts aloud 
without addressing any person, b. A literary 
production representing or imitating a discourse 
of this nature 1641. 9. Without article : The 

act of talking to oneself ; soliloquizing 1668. 


1. b. The soliloquies of Hamlet.. must have been 
lost upon the groundlings 1873. a. He confounds s. 
and colloquy 1839, So So'llloque (rare). 

Soliped (spdiped), -pede (-pfd), sb. and a. 
1646. fad. med. or mod.L. soliped -, so lifts, f. 
soli-, solus alone, only + pes foot, or alteration of 
L. solidtpesA A. sb. An animal having a whole 
or uncloven hoof. B. adj. Having a whole hoof ; 
solid-hoofed 1656. So Soli*pedal, Soli'pedous 
adjs. 

Solipsism (sp-lipsiz’m). x88i. [f. L. solus 
alone + ipse self.] Metaph. The view or theory 
that self is the only object of real knowledge or 
the only thing really existent. So So'lipsist, 
one who accepts this theory. 

Solitaire (sp-lite»j, gplite»\i). 1716. [a. 

F., or ad. L. solitarius Solitary sb. and */.] 
1. A person who lives in seclusion; a recluse, 
a. A precious stone, usually a diamond, set by 
itself. Also ellipt., a solitaire ring. 1727. 3. A 

game which can be played by one person : a. 
One of various card-games, b. A game played 
on a board with marbles or pegs, which have 
to be removed by jumping as in draughts. 1746. 

4. A loose neck-tie of black silk or broad ribbon 

worn by men in the 18th c. 1731. 5 Ornith. 

a. A large flightless bird ( Pezophaps solitarius) 
formerly existing in the island of Rodriguez 
1797. b. A Jamaican bird ( Xfyiodectes soli- 
tarius) 1847. 6* at t rib. Intended for one person 
only 1885. 

a. I saw the evening star hanging like a s. from tbe 
. western firmament 1886. 4. He tics a vast s. around 

his neck 1883. 6 . A variety of. .5. breakfast sets 1885. 

Solitary (^liiiri), sb. late ME. [Subst. 
use of next.] x. a. One who retires into, or 
lives in, solitude from religious motives ; a her- 
mit or recluse, b. One who lives by himself in 
seclusion or retirement ; one who avoids, or is 
deprived of, the society of others 1763. ■f‘9. -= 

Solitaire sb. 3. -1806. 

x. b. Hardy pioneers, solitaries who bad lived on 
far-off creeks 2898. 

Solitary (sp-litftri), fl. ME. [ad L . soli- 
tartus, f. solus alone.] 1. Quite alone or un- 
accompanied ; destitute or deprived of the 
society of others. b. Keeping apart from so- 
ciety; living alone, late MK. c. Standing alone 
or by itself ; not accompanied or paralleled in 
any way 1633. d. With a, one, etc. : Single, sole 
1742. a. Of places: Marked by solitude; re- 
mote, unfrequented, secluded, lonely, late ME. 
3. Characterized by the absence of all com- 
panionship or society, late ME. 4. /.ool. In 
names of various insects, birds, etc., which live 
alone or in pairs only 1600. 5. But. Of parts 

or of plants : Growing singly or separately ; not 
forming clusters or masses 1796. 

1. I am made as Fparow s in J»e hous Hampolk. He 
travels or', a s. Man; His age has no companion 
Wohusw. b. Those rare and suliiaiie, these in flocks 
Past u ung at once Milt. d. Poor moralist 1 and what 
art thou V A s. fly. Gray. a. He sodaynly turned into 
a s. wood next adioyning 1548. 3. Satan .toward 

the Gates of Hell Explores his s. flight Miit. 4. S 
Sandpiper, T ring a soli t aria 1813. Scolofnx major. 

5. Snipe 18^3. 5. Bearing .. flowers ir a peculiar 

spike, which is either s. or double 1807. Hence So ’ll- 
tarily, -ness. 

Solitude (sp*liti£d). late ME. [a. OF., or 
ad. L. solitudo , f. solus alone.] 1. The state of 
being or living alone; loneliness, seclusion, 
solitariness (of persons), fb. The fact of being 
sole or unique -1646. 3. Ixjnehness (of places) ; 
remoteness from habitations; absence oflife or 
stir 1585. 3. A lonely, unfrequented, or un- 
inhabited place 1570. 4. A complete absence 

or lack (rare) 1605. 

t. For Bullitud© best fits my cheereles mood Kyd. 

b. Nor will the s. of the Phoenix allow this denomina- 
tion. for many there are of that species Sis T. Browns. 
a. The s. of the infinite sea 2873. 3. That busy scene 
was converted into a silent s. Gibbon. 4. Thomas 
Coventry.., who made a s. of children wherever he 
came Lamb. So Solitudinarian, a recluse. 

Soli vagrant (s#lrv 4 g&nt), a. and sb. 1691. 
[f. L. solivagus , f. solus + vagari to wander ; 
see -ant.] A. adj. Wandering about alone ; 
characterized by going alone 1641. B. sb. One 
who wanders about alone 1621. So SolLvagons 
a. (rare). 

Sollar (tp-l&j), sb. Also solar* [OE. solor f 
soler s ad. L. solarium , f. sol sun.] z. An upper 
room or apartment in a house or other dwel- 


ling ; in later use, a loft, attic, or garret foilg. 
one open to the sun). Now arch, or dial. b. 
An elevated chamber or loft in a church, in later 
use spec, in a steeple or belfry ME. 9. Cornish 
mining. a. A platform in a mine, esp. one 
supporting a ladder 1778. b. A raised floor 
under which air is admitted to a working 1778 
Hence So'Uar v. trans. to furnish with a s. 
Solleret (s?*laret). Also soleret(te. 1826. 
a. OK. sol(l)eret) dim. of sol(l)er (mod.F. sou- 
ier) shoe. ] Archseol. A shoe composed of steel 
plates or scales, forming part of a knight’s ar- 
mour in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
Solmization (splmiz^-jan). Alsosolmlsa- 
tion. 1730. [ad. F., f. solmiser , f. sol Sol* + 
mi Mi. I The action or practice of solfaing. 

Solmizate v. to express by, or employ, s. 
Solo (sp«*1 o'), sb. and a. PI solos (also, as 
h musical direction, soli). 1695. Jit., : - 1- 
solum , solus SOLE a. ] A. sb. I. 1. Mus. An in- 
stance of a song, melody, or other piece of 
music being rendered or performed by one 
singer or player; a piece of vocal or instru- 
mental music performed, or intended for per- 
formance, by a single person. 9. Performance 
by one singer or player X779. 3. A dance by 

one person 1794. b. Aviation. A solo flight 
1920. H. Cards. Any of various games in which 
one player plays without a partner against the 
otheis ; esp. in s. whist, m which a plaver under- 
takes to make five out of the thirteen tricks \ 
also, the call made by such a player 1878. 

Comb s. organ, one of the division* of a large* 
organ, for producing solo effects ; so a* stop. 

B. adj. x. Alone; without a companion or 
partner 1712. 9. Made to accommodate one 

person 1774. 8. Of musical instruments, or 

the players of these : Playing or taking the solo 
part 1880. 4. Aviation. Alone, i.e. without 

an instructor or a mechanic 1914. 

3. [He] was..g. euphonium 1901. 

So‘lo p. t to perform by oneself; to fly solo. Soloist 
(s£ u l^.iht), one who performs a solo ; one who flies nolo. 

Solomon (spDmfln). Also -[Salomon. 
1554. [The name of the Jewish king Solomon, 
ad. Hrb. Sh'ldmdh. J One who resembles, or is 
comparable to, Solomon, esp. in respect of 
wisdom or justice ; a sage ; aLo ironically, a 
wiseacre. 

Btitish, English, or Scotch S. t King James VI of 
Scotland and 1 of England Hence Solomo'nic a. 
ascribed to, originating with, S. ; characteristic of S. 

Solomon's seal. 1543. [tr. med.L. sigil - 

lum Solomonn.] x A plant, Polygonatum 
multijlorum, the stems of which bear on the 
upper part broad sessile leaves and drooping 
green and w hite flowers. 9. Applied to various 
other plants, as Smilacina, False Solomon's 
Seal, Convallana trifohata, Three-leaved Solo- 
mon's Seal 1760. 

Suluft 1625. [a. L., Gr. SoAwv, 

the eaily Athenian legislator and one of the 
seven wise men of Greece.] A sage; a wise- 
acre. Hence Solo’nian, Solonic adjs. 

So long: see Long adv. 1. 

If Solpuga 1601. [L., also soli- 

puga, sohfuga . ] x. A venomous ant or spider 
mentioned by classical authors. a. Ent. A 
genus of tropical or semi-tropical spiders be- 
longing to the group Solpugtdse or Soli fug* ; 
a weasel-spider 18x5 Hence Solpugld (sfl- 
pitf'dsid), one of the Solpugidse. 

Solstice (splstis). ME. [a. OF., ad. L. 
solstitium.] 1. One or other of the two times 
in the year, midway between the two equinoxes, 
when the sun, having reached the tropical 
points, is farthest from the equator and appears 
to stand still, i.e. about 21st June (the summer 
s. of the northern hemisphere and winter s. of 
the southern) and aand December (the winter 
s. of the northern hemisphere and summer s 
of the southern), b. spec. The summer solstice, 
or the heat of this 1643. a * A solstitial point 
x6ox. 8 .jig. A turning, culminating, or stop- 
ping point ; & farthest limit ; a crisis 1631. j.- 
transf. A standing still (of the sun). Sir T 
Browne. 

Solstitial (splstiTfiH, a. and sb. 1559. [a. 
F. solstieial or ad. L. solstitial is , f. solstitium ; 
see prec.1 A. adj. x. Of or belonging to, con- 
nected with, a solstice or solstices, a. Occur- 
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ring, taking place, etc., at the time of a solstice 
x6xo. g. Of heat, etc. : Characteristic of the 
summer solstice* Also as an epithet of the sun, 
etc., in this connexion. 164a. 4. +a. Of plants 

(after L. solstitialis herba) : Coming up at the 
summer solstice; growing or fading rapidly 
-178 3. b. Of insects, etc.: Appearing about 

the time of the summer solstice 1812. 5. Con- 
nected with the observation of the solstices 1834. 

3. From the South to bring S. summers heat Milt. 
+B. sb. A solstice {rare) -1612. 

Solstitium (afristrjitfm). PI. -ia. 1515. [L., 
f. sol sun + ppl. stem of sistere to stand stilL] 
« Solstice. 

Solubility (splitfbi-llti). 1628. [f. next + 
•ITY .1 i. The quality or property of being 
soluble, a. Bot. Capability of easy separation 
into parts 183a 3. Capability of being solved 

or explained 1882. 

1. The s. of salt in water 1794. 

Soluble ( vliilb'l), a. late ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L. solubilis, f. solvere to loosen, dissolve, 
etc.] 1. Med . a. Of the bowels, etc.: Free from 
constipation or costiveness ; relaxed. Now rare 
or Obs. tb. Laxative -1704. 9. Capable of 

being melted or dissolved, late MR b. Dis- 
solving, solvent {rare) 1846. 3. Capable of 

being untied or loosed {rare) 1613. 4. Capable 

of being solved or explained 1/05. 5. Reducible 
into 1826. 

1. a. Dry figges and old make the bodye s. 1539 
S. There results a soap which is s. in water 1794. 3. 

More &. is this knot, l’y gentleness than war Tenny- 
son. a. Questions not very s. at present Carlyle. 
Hence TSoTublenesa. 

II Solus (s^u-lffs), a . 1599. [L.] Of male 

persons : Alone ; bv oneself. Also of females. 

The Famous Blunder in an old Play of Enter a 
King; and two Fullers S. Addison. 

Solute (s^li«*t), ppl. a. 1440. [ad. L. so/u- 
lus, solvere Solve v.] +1. Of loose open tex- 

ture or composition -1053. fa. Ol discourse : 
Free, loose, discursive -1680. tfl. Relaxed, 
free from care. Young. 4. Bol. Not adhering ; 
separate 1760. 5. Dissolved ; in a state of solu- 

Uuu 1890. B. sb. A dissolved substance 1904. 

1. As. and lax discourse 1680. 3. A brow s.. and 

ever-laughing eye 174a. Hen<_e tSohrtcness, want 
of solidity. 

fSoltrte, v . 1533. [f. L. solut- , solvere 
SOLVE v.] i. trans. To solve, explain, clear up 
-1654. 9. To dissolve, nullify {rare) -1550. 

1. Of the loosing or soluting of Fallacies 1654. 

Solution (mfliw-Jan), sb. late MR [a. OF., 

or ad. L. solutton-, solatia , f. solut-, solvere 
Solve v.] Li. The action or process of solv- 
ing ; the state, condition, or fact of being 
solved, b. A particular instance or method of 
solving or settling ; an explanation, answer, or 
decision, late MR c. M*d. The termination 
or crisis of a disease 1851. fa. The action of 
releasing or setting free ; deliverance -1659. 
+3. The action of paying ; a payment -1722. 

I. A didicult problem of imxra law and fact for a 
by the judges 1879. b. It provides a s. for every 
difficulty 1854. 

II. i. The action of dissolving, or changing 

from a solid or gaseous to a liquid state, by 
means of a fluid or solvent ; the state or fact of 
being so dissolved, late ME. b. trans f. Fusion, 
combination {poet.) rare. 182a 9. A more or 

less fluid substance produced by the process ot 
solution ; a liquid or semi-liquid preparation 
obtained by the combination of a solid vuth a 
solvent 1594. 3. A dissolved state or condition. 
Freq. state of s. 180a. 

1. Mechanical agitation facilitates s. 1800. b. The 
rose Blendeth its odour with the violet, — S, tweet 
Keats, a. A good solucion of salt in oile 1504. b. 
1 n full rubber solution : a liquid preparation of caout- 
chouc, used chiefly in repairing rubber tyres 1894. 

III. x. S. of continuity : a. Med. (Also of con- 
nexion, of unity.) 'The separation from each 
other of normally continuous parts of the body 
by external or internal causes 1541. b. transf. 
and [fig. A breach, break, or interruption 1654. 
9. The action of breaking up or separating ; 
dissolution ; bringing to an end 1655. 

s. a. A Wound or S. of Continuity is worse then a 
Corrupt Humor Bacon. b. Magnificent gradations 
of color, one fading into another without a of con- 
tinuity 1863. a. Essie and frequent Solutions of 
Cot\j ugal Society Locke. H ence Solu'tion v. tram, 
to treat with, fatten or secure by, a a 


fSolU’tive, a. and sb. 1564. [ad. med.L. 
solutivus, f. solut-, solvere Solve v.) A. adj. 
x. Laxative, relaxing -175a 9. Capable of re- 

leasing or setting free. Evelyn. 3. Capable of 
dissolving -1732. B. sb. 1. A laxative or pur- 
gative medicine -1674. 9. A solvent -171a. 
Solvable (ylv&b’l), «. Also fsolvible. 
164 7. [f. Solve v. + -able, or a. F.j ti . Able 

to pay,; solvent -1773. a. Capable of being 
solved 1676. 3. Capable of being dissolved. 

Also absol . 1669. 4. Capable of being resolved 

into something 1804. 

t. Imprisonment was imposed by law on persons 
not s. 1655. Hence Solvability. SoTvablenesa. 
Solvate (sp’lvtfit), sb. 1910. [f. Solve v. + 
-ate L] Phys. Ckem . A compound of a dis- 
solved substance with the solvent. So So lvate 
v. inir. of a solute: to enter into combination 
with the solvent. Solva*tion. 

Solve (spiv), v. 1440. [ad. L. solvere.'] +1. 
trans. To loosen ; to break -1450. 9 . To ex- 

plain, clear up, resolve, answer 1533. b. Math . 
To find the answer or solution to (a problem, 
etc.) ; to work out 1737. 3. To clear off ; to 

pay or discharge 1558. 4. To dissolve, put an 
end to, settle 1667. 5. To dissolve ; to melt. 

Now rare . 1662. 

a. That Theban Monster that proposed Her riddle, 
nnd him, who solv'd it not, devour’d Milt. 3. Minos 
returned . .And solved bis vows 1B66. 4. F.L . vm. 55. 
Hern e So’lver, one who solves. 
fSo lvend. 1738. [ad. L. solvendum , sol- 
vere. | Something to be dissolved -1867. 

Solvent [ sp 1 vent), a. and sb. 1653. [ad. L. 
solvent-, solvens, solvere Solve v.~\ A. adj. 1. 
Able to pay all one's debts or liabilities. 9. 
Dissolving ; causing solution 1686. 3. Helping 

to solve or explain 1872. 

1. Comb. : A s- looking gentleman, solus in a buggy, 
is the very thing for a highwayman 185a. 

B. sb 1. A substance (usually a liquid) having 
the power of dissolving other substances 1671. 
b. fig. A dissolving or disintegrating influence 
1841. 9. Something which solves, explains, or 

settles 1865. 3. A laxative ; a loosener 1815. 

4. A person able to pay all his debts 182c. 

«. Water .is found the most universal s. of the food 
of man and other animals 1756. a. That only uni- 
versal s., a cash payment 1890. 3. He took it [to- 

bacco], he would say, as a s. of speech Lamb. Hence 
SoTvency, the state of being s. So’lvently adv . 

|| Soma 1 (sJu-mi). 1827. [Skr. soma .] L An 
intoxicating drink holding a prominent place in 
Vedic ritual and religion. 9 S. plant , the plant 
(perh. Asclepias acida or Sarcostemma vimi- 
nale) yielding the soma-juice. Also elhpt . 1827. 
|| Soma 2 1889. [a. Gr. <707x0 

body.] Biol . The body of an organism in con- 
trast to the germ-cells. Also attrib . in soma- 
plasm. Hence So-mal a. 

Somatic (stfinae’tik), a. and sb. 1775. [ad. 
Gr. aajfJMTiKos , f. ffw/xoT-, (juj fja. body.] A. adj. 
1. Of or pertaining to the (or a) body; bodily, 
corporeal, physical, b. Anal, and Phys. of parts 
of the body 1859. c. spec. Pertaining to the 
soma 188P. a. Affecting the body 1835. 

1. Modems and emotions, both . and psychical 1884. 
b. The termination of the s. nerves *899. a. Hyp- 
notism could do nothing in s. affections 1899. 

B. sb. pi. Somatology 1816. Hence Soma'ti* 
cal a. corporeal, bodily, substantial ; -ly adv. 
Somatist (sJn-m&tist). 1676. [f. Gr. owpa, 
awfiar- Soma 8 + -1ST.] fi. A materialist 
-1694, »■ attrib. Pertaining to, connected 

with, the soma 1908. 

Somato- a. Gr. cooparo- 1 comb, 

form of owpar-y <ra 14a body (see Soma 9 ), as 
in so'matocyst, a sac forming the proximal end 
of the hydrosoma in oceanic hydrozoa ; ao-mato- 
plasm, soma-plasm ; so'matopleure, the upper 
(or outer) leaf of the blastoderm, as giving rise 
to the body-walls ; somatopleuTic a., of or be- 
longing to the somatopleure ; somato’ tomy, 
anatomy, 

Somatology (stfumAt/rtddgi). 1736. [f. 

Somato- + -logy.] x. A treatise or science 
dealing with the properties of bodies. a. A 
treatise or science dealing with the human body 
in some respect 1851. Hence So:matolo*gical 
a., -ly adv. Somato'logiat. 

Sombre (y'mboi), a. and sb. 1760. [a. F., 
app. f. *sombrer to shade #— pop. L. sub umbra re, 


f. sub + umbra shade. J A. adj. x. Of inanimate 
natural objects and their attributes : Character- 
ized by the presence of gloom or shadow ; de- 
pressingly dark, dusky, or obscure. a. Of 
persons, etc. : Gloomy, lowering, dark and sul- 
len or dejected 1767. h. Of thoughts, feelings, 
etc. : Melancholy, dismal, darksome x8ax. 3. 
Conveying gloomy ideas or suggestions 1768. 
4. Of colours or colouring : Of a dark shade or 
tinge; dark, dull 1805. b. Of things in respect 
of colour 1829. 

z. ( This coast.. dark, gloomy, and silent i — a savage 
a air spread over the whole Young. a. The man., 
was a s. ill-looking fellow 1865. b. In s. mood 1821 
4. b. A S. garb was worn by the nuns 187a. 

B. sb. Sombre cliaractci ; sombreness (rare) 
1795. Hence So*mbre*ly adv., -ness. 

Sombre (xp'inl»j), v. 1 787. [f. Sombre a.J 
To make, or become, sombie. 

Day again had sombred into night 1893. 

|| Sombrero (spmbre»*ro). 1598. [Sp., f. 

sombra shade.] +1. An Oriental umbrella or 
parasol -1727. 9. A broad-brimmed hat, 

usually of felt or some soft material, of a type 
common in Spain and Spanish America 1770. 

Sombrous (s^mbras), a. 1730. [ad. F. som- 
breu: t,app. i.*sombrer (see S ombre a.).] Sombre. 

Where.. the s. pine And yew. tree o'er the .rocks 
recline Wordsw. llt nce So'mbrous-ly adv., -ness. 

Some (srm), indef. pron a . , adv . , and sb. 
[Com. Teut. t OR sum, ■■ OFris. sum, MDu. 
som, xom ; the stem is also found in Gr. d/xo- 
(as dfxbOev from some place), and Skr. sama 
any, every.] A. indef. pron . I. In sing. uses. 
+ 1. One or other of a number of peisons ; some 
one, somebody. In later use also in phr. s. or 
other. -1729. 9. A certain indeterminate part 

of something ; a portion. Also s. . , s. OR 

1. Whan somme good cometh to somme, it ought 
not to be reffused Caxton. S. or other hath abused 
him in this Letter 1C64. Phr. S. of these (..) days , 
some day soon t before very long. a. Bate me s., 
and 1 will pay you s. Shaks. S. of it, much of it, has 
ceased to be alive for us now 187a. 

II. In pi. senses. 1. An indefinite or un- 
specified (but not large) number of persons, 
animals or things ; certain persons not named 
or enumerated (JE. 9. S. . . s., = Some .... 
others OE. b. So S. . . . , others (to/her) OE, 
+3. S. and s., a few at a time, gradually -1769. 

s. And the while hesoweth, sum felden byside the 
weye Wyclif Matt. xiii. 4. Neuer was Woolfe seene, 
many nor s. Spenser. s. S. are gold, s. silver 1750. 
b. S. have a smacke of Christ, others of Mahomet 
1634. 3. 1 he s« allow kind disappear s. and 

gradually, os they Lome 1769. 

B. adj. L With sing, nouns. +1. A cer- 
tain (person or place) -1578. a. One or other ; 
an undetermined or unspecified OE. tg. Used 
with an indefinite or generalizing force similar 
to that of the plural -1638. 4. A certain (un- 

specified) amount, part, degree, or extent of 
(something), freq. implying 'not little, con- 
siderable ’ OE. b. With Rd;s , as little, small, 
considerable, etc. late ME. c. U.S, Of some 
account; deserving of consideration (cf. Pump- 
kin 9 b) 1848. 5. S. other (see Other a. 5 b) 

OE. 6. Followed by certain or one with limit- 
ing force 1361. 

a. He hopis sum day to see his sone 1550. Som 
neighbour Wood-man, or. . Som roavmg Robber Milt. 
lie mubt write s. day or other 1881. 4. "J'wixt which 
Regions There is s. space Shaks. Where he feathered 
his nest to g, purpose Makvelu b. S. brief time 
hence Scott. C. She ’& ‘s.’ now, that is a fact 1848. 
d. In attrib. u*e : Such in the fullest sense, 'some- 
thing like a*, worthy of the name (U.S. and slang) 
1914. 5. Sette stolen to scole or to sum ot>er craft 

Langl. 6 * In 8. one Excellence their Merit lies 1746. 

n. With pi. nouns, x. Certain (tAken indi- 
vidually) OE. 9. A certain number of ; a few 
at least ME. 3* Used with numbers to indicate 
an approximate amount or estimate, and passing 
into an adv. with the sense 1 about, nearly, ap- 
proximately * OE. b. With numerals denoting 
the time of day 1596. c. Hence with singular 
nouns expressing time, distance, etc. 15^9. 

x. S. certain® dregges of conscience are yet within 
mee Shaks. a. S. flag gong of rich wine, s. very 
white bisket, a pruines and raisins 1617. For a few 
gasping moments Keat 8. 3. I have a. three hundred 
pistoles by me Dryden. b. 'Tie now s. seuen a clock® 
Shake, c. S. halfe musket shot distance 1617. 

IIL With other, one, few , etc., used absol in 
sing, or pi. OE. 

S. certame of the Noblest minded Romans SitAxa 


q (G«r. Kiln)* S (Fr. p**)- u (Ger. Mailer). U (Fr. dune). 9 (curl), e (c*) (thare), i (B) (rxia). { (Fr. tore). 5 (fcr, fern, forth). 
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C. adv. i. With comparatives t A little ; 

slightly; somewhat Chiefly Sc. and north. 
156a a. With vbs. t a# A certain amount ; a 
little 1699. b. IS.S. To some extent ; in some 
degree; somewhat 1895. c. C/.S. In emphatic 
use : Very much, very well 1866. 3. dial* and 

U.S. With adjs. : Somewhat 1817. 

a, a. I hunt s., and (snake a little 1834. C. Thet 
ni^ht, I tell ye, she looked some 1 1866. 3, His clothes 

were a. bloody 1817. 

D. sb. An unspecified amount, person, thing, 
etc. (rare) 1830. 

-some, suffix l , repr. OE. -sum, — OFris. 
-sum, related by ablaut to OS. and OHG. -sam 
(G. -sam), etc., used to form adjs. from nouns 
and adjs. , zs fulsome, gladsome, loathsome, win- 
some, rarely from verbs, as tiresome , wearisome, 
etc. (cf. Buxom). 

-some, suffix 2 , repr. OE. sum after numerals 
in the genitive pi. In ME. the inflexion dis- 
appeared, and the pronoun was finally treated 
as a suffix to the numeral, chiefly with the 
simple numbers from two to ten. See Two- 
some. Threesome, etc. 

■some, suffix 8, later variant of -sum, repr. 
Scand. sum, som, as in f whosome (=* whoever) ; 
cf. Somever. 

Somebody (strmb^di). Also fsome body. 
ME. [f. Some a. + Body xJ.J i. A person un- 
known, indeterminate, or unnamed ; someone, 
some person, b. Used as a substitute for a per- 
sonal name 1825. 9. A person of some note, 

consequence, or importance. Freq. depreciatory 
or sarcastic . 1566. b. With a and pi. 1601. 3. 

A person whose name is intentionally sup- 
pressed ; occas., the Devil 1606. 

s. 1 heard some body at a Distance hemming after 
me Addison. S . tlse } some other person, b. General 
S. ordered him to bring up his guns 164a. a. A de- 
sire to be a. . .seems to he the rule of bis life 1704. b. 
People who are somebodies Marryat. 3. There is a 
deeper impression of Somebody’s Hoof here Dickkns. 

Somedeal (srrm,dfl) f sb. and adv. Now 
arch, or dial. [OE., f. sum Some a. + dsel Deal 
sb. 1 1 A. sb. Some part or portion i?/some tiling 
or things ; some, somewhat 
Somdealc of our birth our countrey, somedeale out 
parentea..do claime 1553. 

B. adv. In some degree or measure ; to some 
extent ', somewhat ; partly OE. 

1 double not. .but that it doth some deal vexe you 
1533- 

Somehow (strmhau), adv. 1664. [f. Some 

a. t- How adv.) 1. 111 some manner or by some 
means not understood or defined ; one way or 
another ; someway 174a a. In phr. or other, 
or another 1664. 

1. Somewhere, s., there was a fault Byron, a. We 
contrived at la'.t, 6. or other, to agree 1875. 

Some one, someone (szrmwtfn), pron. 
(and x£.). ME. [f. Some o. + Onr.J Some 
person, somebody. 

Some one intent on mischief Milt. 

Somersault (sxrmais^lt ), sb. Also f-eaut. 
1530. [ad. OF. sombresaut, -sault, alteration 
of soubresault , f. L. supra above 4 ■ salt vs leap.] 
A leap or spring in which a person turns heels 
over head in the air and alights on his feet ; 
esp. such a feat as performed by acrobats or 
tumblers ; a pitch poll. Hence, a turning over 
In this fashion ; a complete overturn, upset, etc. 

fig. The summersaults, spells, and resurrections 
wrought by the imagination Emerson. Hence 
So*meraault v. intr . to make or turn a a. 

Somerset (sp-mojset), xA 1591. [Altera- 
tion or corruption of somersaut ; see prea] — 
prec. Hence So'meraet v. intr. to somersault ; 
trans . to cause (a person) to turn a somersault. 

Something (srrmjrii)), sb., (ad/.,) and adv. 
OE. [£. Some a. + Thing sbA Orig. written 
as two words.] A. sb. 1. Some unspecified or 
indeterminate thing (material or immaterial). 

b. Used as a substitute for a name or part of 
one, or other particular, which is not remem- 
bered or is immaterial, etc. 1764. c. Some 
liquor, drink, or food ; esp. in phr. to take s. 
X778. d. U sed (with between) to denote an inter- 
mediate stage or grade 1891. e. U sed to denote 
an undefined or unknown occupation, or a per- 
son in respect of this 1874. a. A certain part, 
portion, amount, or share (of some thing, 
quality, etc.) ; freq. a small part or amount, a 
slight trace ME. 3. Followed by an adj. (see 


below), late ME. 4. In more emphatic use: 
A thing, fact, person, etc., of some value, con- 
sideration or regard 1589. 3. As adj. Used 

euphemistically tor ' damned * or other expletive 

if^et s. must be done for examples sake 1838. S. 
like, see Like A a. S. or other, one thing or an- 
other ; anything whatever ; a thing which it is un- 
necessary to specify. Or s., vague addition to a word 
or phrase — 1 or the like ’. b. Lady S. Grey is here 
1764. e. The restless gentlemen who are * s. in the 
city but no one knows what 1886. a. S. of the tone, 
and manners, and feeling of a gentleman Scott. S. e/ 
a (u t to a certain extent or degree a (person or thing 
of the kind specified). 3. Slang Or colloa. phr. S. 
damp or short, a drink ; spirits. .S’, good, a good 
racing tip, 4. S. in the wind : see Wind sb. There ’x 
x. in it, etc. To make x. of, to make important or 
useful ; to improve in some way t to succeed in utiliz- 
ing to some extent. 5. It ’s the somethingest robbery 
I ever saw in my life 1659. 

B. adv. In some degree ; to some extent ; 
somewhat ; rather, a little ME, 

Conies. resemble a wilde Cat 1634. Our Guide 
being s. before us Da Fox. Sir George is s. nervous 
1791. ‘Ol^ said I, s. snappishly Dickens. Now 
this song.. is s. less than just to me Stevenson. 
Hence So’mething v. trans. used colloa. in pa. pple. 
as a euphemism for ‘damned’ or the like. Some- 
thingness, the fact or state of being a. 1 entity. 
Somethingth (sr mbiqb) «. used to supply the place 
of an ordinal number winch is not remembered or is 
immaterial. 

Sometime (sP’mtaira), adv . (and a.). ME. 
Tf. Some a, +Time i. At one time or 

another, with the possibility of recurrence; 
now and then ; occasionally. Now rare or Obs. 

2. fa. At a certain time in the past ; once -1661. 
b. At one time ; in former times, formerly ME. 

3. At some future time ; on a future occasion. 
Also in phr. s. or other, late ME. 4. At some 
indefinite or indeterminate point of time; at 
some time or other 1590. fi. With since, 
some time ago (rare) 1700. 

1. My heart is s. heavy, when I smile 1623. a. a. 
Let the power speak, which s. said, ‘ Lazarus arise I ’ 
1653. b. Of Inde Somtyme ther was a nobyll kyng 
1440. Our s. constable, the tipsiest.. of men 1834. 
3. You may s. or other come to Bath Berkeley. 
attrib. The s. resurrection of the body 1805. 4. It 

was s. in the mb century Sou? hey. 

Sometimes (sirmtaimz), adv. 1596. [f. 

Some a, + times pi. of Time sb .] 1. On some 

occasions ; at times ; now ana then. a. — 
Sometime a a, b -1665. +3. At j., ■» sense x. 
-1719. 

z. Hither s. the King repaires 1634. Somtimes sigh- 
ingly, and somtimes comfortably Bunyan. S. The 
Devil is a gentleman | At others a bard 'S helley, a. 
Farewell old Gaunt, thy a brothers wife, .must end 
her life Shaks. 

+Some*ver, adv. 1440. [f. ME. sum (Scand. 
sum, som rel. adv.) + hvER adv . ] ■ Soever a; 
cf. dial, whatsomever, etc. 

Someway (s»*mwc«), adv. Now rare exc. 
dial. Also some way. 1450. [f. Some a. + 

Way sb. J 1. I n some way or manner ; by some 
means ; somehow, a. At some distance. Also 
transf of time. (Usu. as two words.) 1859. 

1. We s. think that contentment is to feel no want 
1890. So Someways (axrmwx'z) adv. (in sense 1) ; 
now chiefly dtal. 1440. 

Somewhat (srrmhwpt), sb. and adv . ME. 
[£ Some a. + What pron. Freq. written os two 
words down to the end of the 16th c.J ■=. Some- 
thing sb. and adv. A. sb. 1. A certain amount, 
esp. in the wav of statement, information, etc. 
Freq. with of concerning). Now arch. b. 
Some (material or immaterial) thing of unspeci- 
fied nature, amount, etc. Now arch, or dial. 
ME. 9. With dependent genitive : Some part, 
portion, amount, etc., of something ME. b. S. 
of a(n, •*» something of din (see SOMETHING A. a.) 
1841. 3. A thing, quality, etc., worth consider- 
ing; a person of importance, late ME. 4. With 
a, the, etc., and pi. A certain undefined or un- 
known thing, quality, amount, eta X598. 

X. It is strange, how long some Men will lie in wait, 
to speake s., they desire to say Bacon, b. He 's . 
turned miser, or a 1853. a. By quitting a. of bis 
royal prerogative Hums. 3. The fool is a handsome 
fool, that ’a a. Drydbm. 4. lima achievement lacks 
a gracious s. Brown mo. 

B. adv. In a certain degree or measure ; to 
some (slight or small) extent ; slightly, A little ; 
rather ME. 

Ye be diligent To forthren me somwbat in my labour 


Chaucbs. His vttermnee was somewhat vnready 1393* 
Tell me,., in a. plainer terms, what you mean 1 1875. 
Somewben (swmhwen), adv. ME. la 
mod. use casual and freq. Jocular, [f. Some a . 
+ When adv. ] At name (indefinite or un- 
known) time ; sometime or other. 
Somewhere (tfrmhwe«j), adv. and sb. ME. 
[f. Some a. + Where adv. j A. adv. 1. In or 
at some place unspecified. Indeterminate, or 
unknown. a. To some (unspecified or un- 
known) place. Usu. withgu. late ME. 3> la 
some part or passage of a book, etc. ; in some 
work or other 1634. 4. a. At some time about 

or in (a certain specified year, date, etc.) 1839. 
b. S. about, approximately 1846. 

z. What malicious Foe. .som where nigh at hand 
Watches Milt. a. As some one a sings about the 
sky Byron. 4. b. 5 . about two months 1846. 

B. sb. Some unspecified or indefinite place 
1647. So So*mewheres adv. (dial, or vulgar). 
Somewhile (sxrmhwail), adv. Now rare. 
ME. [f. Some a. 4 While sb.] x. fa. At or 
in some former time ; formerly -1654. b. attrib. 
or adj . Former, sometime 186a fa. Once ; at 
one time -1631. 3. At some (unspecified) 

time; at one time or other; at times, some- 
times ME. 

z. b. Richard Doyle, s. ilhietrator of Punch 188I. 

3. Tho vnder colour of shepcheards, a There crept in 
wolues, ful of fraude and guile Spcnbbb So Some- 
whiles (dial, or arch . ) ME. 

Somewhither (svmhwiitfzs), adv. late ME. 
[f. Some a. 4 - Whither adv.) 1. In some 
direction, a. To some place 1530 
a. Like ghosts waiting for Charon to take them a 
1877. 

Somewise (sxrmwoiz), adv. Now arch. 
X440. [f. Some a . ; see -wise.] In some way 

or manner; to some extent In recent use 
with in. 

I . .knew In a he was well awake Swinburnk. 

Somite (am-moit). 1869. [f. Gr. <ra>fi a 

body, Soma * 4- -ite. J Zool. One or other of the 
more or less distinct segments into which the 
bodies of many animals are divided. Hence 
So*mital, Somi-tic adjs. of or pertaining to, 
having the form or character of, a s. 

Somn-, comb, form of I~ somnus, used in 
words based on L. ambulart to walk. Som- 
na mbulance, sleep-walking. Somna'mbulant 
a., walking in sleep ; sb., a somnambulist. 
Somna'mbul&r a., of or pertaining to sleep- 
walking ; also erron., connected with, of tne 
nature of, sleep. Somna*mbul&te v intr., to 
walk during sleep; trans., to walk along (a 
place) while asleep. Somna mbula'tion, the 
action or fact of walking in sleep. Somna’mbu* 
lator, -B next. Somna*mbule [a. F.], a som- 
nambulist. Somnambulic a., of the nature 
of or pertaining to somnambulism; walking 
during sleep. Somnambulism, the fact or 
habit of walking about and performing other 
actions while asleep; sleep-walking. Som- 
nambulist, one who walks, eta, while asleep ; 
Somnambulistic a somnambulic. 
fSomne, v. ME. [var. of somony, etc., 
Summon «/.] trans. To summon -153a 
fSo*mner. ME. [f, somene Somhk t>.] An 
official summoner -1608. 

Somni-, comb, form of L. somnus sleep, 
occurring in a number of L. compounds, as 
somnifer, somnijlcus , and in English adapta- 
tions or imitations of these. 

Somniloquence. =» tomniloqvy SomniToquenft 
a., talking in sleep. Somni* loquism, ■ somnilogur. 
8omniToqnlat| one who apeak* or talks while 
asleep. Somsxl*loqaona a. apt to talk In sleep. 
SomniToquy, the act or habit of tpeaking during 
sleep. Somai*pathy, sleep induced by mesmerism. 
Somnipnthlst, e person in a state of somnipathy. 
Somnlal (a^mnial), a. rare. 1693. [a. obs. 
F., or ad. L. somni a Its , t somnium dream.] Of 
or relating to dreams. 

The S. magic superinduced on.. the active powers 
of the mind Colsbidck. 

fSo-mnlate, v. 1657. [£. L. somniat-, som- 
niare, f. somnium dream.] x. trans. To dream 
(something), ta. To stupefy, make drowsy. 
De Foe. Hence fSomxuative a. relating to, 
or producing, dreams. t8o*mniatory a. of or 
pertaining to dreams or dreaming (rare), 
Somni’Ctilous, a. rare. 1636. [ad. L. 
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SOMNIFEROUS 

j omniculosus, f. somnus sleep.] a. Drowsy, 
sleepy, b. Inducing sleep. 

Somniferous (spranrferet), a . 160a. [f. 

L. somniftr (f. som»i~ + -fern to bring) +-OUS.] 
i. Inducing sleep; soporific, a. Somnolent 
S798. 

s. The wine had exerted its b. influence Dickens. 

Somnific (spmni*fik), a. 1701. [ad. L. 
somnifieus.] Causing sleep ; somniferous. 
Somnolence (ymndldns). late ME. [a. 
OF. sompnolence (mod.F. somnolence ), or ad. 
L. somnolentia , f. somnolentus ; see next] Incli- 
nation to sleep ; sleepiness, drowsiness. So 
Bo-mnolency. 

Somnolent (^vmmWSnt), a. 1475. [a. OF. 
tompnolent or ad. L. somnolentus, f. somnus 
sleep. 1 1. Tending to cause sleepiness or 

drowsiness; inclining to sleep, b. Marked by 
sleepiness or slowness i8xa. a. Of persons : 
Inclined to sleep ; drowsy. Also transf. 1 547. 

x. b. He served me well in his own a. fashion 1877. 
Hence Somnolently ado. sleepily. 

B Somnus (^*mnds). 1599. [L., sleep, also 
personified as a divinity. ] The god of sleep. 
fSompnour. late ME. Variant of Somnkr. 
- 1555- 

Son (stm\ [Com. Teut. ; OE. sunu. The 
root su - is identical with that of Gr. vl 6 s. ] I. 
A male child or person in relation to either 
or both of his parents. Sometimes said of 
animals, b. — Son-in-law 1533. *• Theol. 

The second person of the Trinity OE. fl. One 
who is regarded as, or takes the place of, a son 
OE. b. Used as a term of affectionate address 
to a man or boy by an older person or by one in a 
superior (esp. ecclesiastical) relation OE. 4. S. 
of God. a. J esus Christ OE. b. A divine being ; 
an angel, late ME. c. One spiritually attached 
to God OE. a. S. of man : a. One of the human 
race ; a mortal OE. b. spec. Jesus Christ OE. 
6. A male descendant o/some person or repre- 
sentative of some race OE. b. One who inherits 
the spirit, or displays the character, of some 
person, etc. late ME. c. A member or ad- 
herent of a religious body or order, or a follower 
of the founder of one. late ME. 7. a. One who 
ts characterised by the presence, possession, in- 
fluence, use, etc., of some quality or thing OE. 
b. A person regarded as the product or offspring 
of a certain country or place 1595. c. In terms 
of abuse or contempt. (See Gun so., Whore sb.) 

1. Lord Colchester, a. to the earl of Rivers 1764. 
Phr. S. and heir. a We seeme more inwardly to 
lcnowe the Sonne x6a8. 3. For thy children dead I'll 

be a a. to thee 1 Words w. b./ Prove thy strength, 
my a., in tho name of God 1 ' said the preacher Scott. 
4. a. Beyond compare the S. of Goa was seen Mott 
glorious Milt. b. The Angels, .are the Sons of God 
by temporal Creation >$4^. 9. a. Deciduous Forests 

that die and are born again . . like the sons of men Car* 
lylx. b. Shall the stones cry out, .that they are the 
only pillows where the S. of Man can lay His head 7 
Rut kin. 6. Adams sonnes are my brethren Shaks. 
b. Thay were the tones of Belial, that is, the devel 
Chaucer. 7. a. Certain Sons of Parchment, call'd 
Solicitors and Barristers 170a b. We, the sonnes and 
children of this Isle Shaks. fig. Ernie., thou s. of 
night. Pass by his troubled senses Fletcher. S. of 
the toil, see Soil rf.' Hence So*nhood ■ Sonship. 

Sonance (sdu’nAns). 1599. [f. L. sonar e to 
•ound + -ANCE.] Sound ; quality of sounding. 

Let the Trumpets sound Toe Tucket So nuance 
Shaks. 

Sonant (s*i»n4nt), a . and sb . 1846. [ad. I, 
sonant*, sonans, sonars.] Phonetics . A. adj. 
Uttered with voice or vocal sound ; voiced. 
Final a is changed to 0 before all s. consonants 1846. 
B. sb. A sonant articulation or letter 1875. 
Henoe Sonantal (sd*nae*nUU) a. 

Sonata (aAiitfl). 1694. [It., fern. pa. pple. 
of sonars to sound.] ft. A musical composi- 
tion for instruments (opp. to a cantata ). a. An 
Instrumental piece of music, usually for the 
pianoforte, In several (commonly three or four) 
movements 1 8ox. b. Without article; The class 
of music represented by sonatas 1883. 

a. Double a a for two solo instruments, as piano- 
forte and vlotm, or two pianofortes 1880. 

Sonatina (tpnfltPnfl). i8oz. [It., dim. of 
prec.] A short, simple form of sonata. 

So Off (flpq). [Com. Teut.; OE. sang, spng 
1 — OTeut, *„ Hsngwow , l ablaut-var. of stem of 
*eingman SlHQ v. 1 ] 1. The act (for art) of 

tinging; the result or effect of this, vocal music ; 
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that which Is snng (in general or collective 
sense), b. The musical utterance of birds OE. 
c. transf. A sound as of singing i8aa. a. A 
poem, lay; alsogr*. poetry, poetical composi- 
tion. Nowarv/i. OE a* A metrical composition 
adapted for singing, esp. one having a regular 
verse-form; such a composition as actually sung 
OE. b. A musical setting or composition of the 
character of or suggestive of a song, e.g. Men- 
delssohn’s 'Songs without Words* 1871. 4. 

transf. and fig. OE. b. A fuss or outcry about 
something 1843. 5. Used to denote a very small 
sum, amount, or value, or a thing of little worth 
or importance i6ox. 

t. Tne world is full of % l 1878. b. The night-warb- 
ling Bird, that now awake Tunes sweetest bis love* 
labor'd s. Milt. a Our sweetest tones are those 
that tell of saddest thought Shelley. The S. of Solo- 
mon, S. of Songs, one of the books of the O.T. 3. 
We’ll hear that *. again Shaks. My Book of Songs 
Shaks. 4. Out on ye, Owles, nothing but Songs of 
Death Sha ks. Phr. To change one's sing another 
(or a different) s. % to * change one's tune '. b. She 
had foreborne likewise and no one made a a about 
it 1863. 5. They were acquired 'for an old a* 1889. 

Comb, x ■•■box, the syrinx of a bird 1 -form Mas., 
the simplest form of instrumental composition, con- 
sisting of one or more melodic themes as in a vocal 
song ; -grosbeak, one or other species of the Ameri- 
can genus Zamelodiai -sparrow, a common North 
American bird of the genus Melospima, esp. M, fas - 
data (or melodia) and dnereax -thru ab .the common 
thrush (Turdus mu dew). Hence So*ngful a. 
abounding in a; musical, melodious. SoTigless a. 
devoid of s. ; not singing; |(of birds) lacking the 
power of r. 

So*ng-bird. 1774. [Song.] A bird having 
the power of song ; a singing-bird. 

Scrng-book. OK Z. A book of hours with 
music. Hist. s. A book of songs 1489. 
So*ng-school. 1537. A school devoted to 
the teaching of singing or the practising of vocal 
music. 

So-ng-'smith. 1795. [Song.] A com- 
poser or maker of songs. Also as a book-title. 
Songster (sp-qsuj). OK [See Song sb. 
and -ster.] x. One who sings, a singer ; orig. 
a female singer, a songstress, a. A poet; a 
writer of songs or verse 1581;. 3. A bird that 

sings; a song-bird 1700. Hence So'ngstreaa, 
(a) a female singer; a poetess; (b) a female 
singing-bird. 

Soniferous (stmi-figras), a. 1713. [f. L 

soni-, comb, form of sonus sound + -ferous. ) 
Sound-bearing ; conveying or producing sound. 
Son-in-law (surn,in,l£). ME. [Son and 
Law r^. 1 ] A daughter’s husband. 

How should you like him for a s. 7 181 x. 

Soilless (Btrnles), a. late ME. Having 
no son ; destitute of a son or sons. 

Sonlike (sxrnlaik), a. 1583. [f. Son.] Re- 
sembling that of a son ; filial. 

Sonnet (s^*n6t), sb. X557. [a. F., or ad. It. 
sonetto , dim. of suono sound.] x. A piece of 
verse (properly expressive of one main idea) 
consisting of fourteen decasyllabic lines, with 
rhymes arranged according to one or other of 
certain definite schemes. a. A short poem or 
piece of verse ; in early use esp. one of a lyrical 
or amatory character. Now rare or Obs. 1563. 

x. He is a fool which cannot make one S., and be is 
mad which makes two Don nr. a. Some thinke that 
all Formes (being short) may be called Souets Gas- 
coigns. 

Sonnet (sp*n6t), v. 1589. [f. prec.] 1. intr. 
To compose sonnets ; to sonnetize. a. trans. 
To celebrate in a sonnet or sonnets 11598. 
s. Come, now, you’re sounettiug again Tennyson. 
Sonneteer (spniti»-i),j 3 . Also sonnetteer.. 
1665. [ad. It. sonet tiers (f. sonetto), or f. Son- 
net sb. + -eer.] A composer of sonnets ; freq. 
in disparaging sense, a minor or indifferent 
poet 

Our little Sonnettiers. .have too narrow Souls to 
judge of Poetry DavoaN. Hence Sonneteer, 
Sonnetteer V. tram . to celebrate in sonnets j intr. 
to compose sonnets. 

Sonnetize temitoiz), v. 1798. [f. Sonnet 
jd.] z. intr. To compost s sonnet or sonnets, 
s. trans. To celebrate in a sonnet or sonnets 


iy(so*ni). tolloq. Altosonzde. 1870. 
[f. Son sb. + -T •.] A familiar term of address 
to a boy or to a man younger than the speaker. 


SOOT 

Sonometer (sonp’m/tw). x8o8. [f. sono*. 
used as comb, form of L. sonus sound + -METER. J 
x. An instrument for determining the number 
of vibrations made by a sonorous cord. a. An 
instrument for testing the sense of hearing 1849. 
3. Electr . A telephone attached to an appaiatus 
for testing metals by means of an induction-coil 
1879. 

Sonority (s^nS-TltijS^n^Tlti). 1623. [a. F. 

sonoriti , or ad. L. sonoritas , f. sonorus ; see 
-ITV.] The quality of being sonorous. 

The richness and s. of his [Milton's] language 1876. 

Sonorous (s£d5»t3s, sp mfras), a , 1611. [f. 

L. sonorus , f. sonor, sonoris sound ; see -OUS. ] 
x. Of things: Giving out, or capable of giving 
out, a sound, esp. of a deep or ringing character, 
b. Of places, etc. : Resounding, roaring, noisy 
1739. 9. Of sounds ; Having a loud, deep, or re- 
sonant character 1668. 3. Of language, diction, 
eta : Having a full, rich sound ; strong and har- 
monious 1693. b. Of persons : Having ■ full 
and rich style or voice 1738. 

x. S. mettal blowing Martial sounds Milt. b. The 
s. Shore 1739. a. Nestor, brave Gerenian, with a voice 
S. Cow per. S. vibrations convey the sensation of 
sound to the ear 1839. 3. The Italian Opera , has 

something beautiful and s. in the Expression Addi- 
son. b. Santerre, the s. Brewer of the Suburb Saint- 
Antoine Carlyle. Hence Sonorous-ly adv^ 


Sonship (sxrnjip). 1587. [f. Son + -ship.] 
The position, state, or relation of a son. 

Sonsy ^8f*nai), a. orig. Sc., Ir ., and n. dial. 
1533. [f. sonsc, ad. Gael, s on as good fortune, 

etc.) 1. Bringing luck; lucky, fortunate. 9. 
Plump, buxom, comely and pleasant ; com- 
fortable-looking, etc. 1735. 3. Of animals! 

Tractable, manageable 1786. 

a. Twa a lasses, young and lair 1725. Trousers of 
s. grey homespun 1870. 

II Soojee (sw^o. Also-y,-le. 1810. [Hindi 
sujl.] A flour obtained by grinding Indian 
wheat ; a nutritious food prepared from this. 
Soon (s/in), adv. [OE. sdna, «= OFris. sdn, 
OS. s&no.) 1. Within a short time (after a par- 
ticular point ©f time specified or impled), 
before long, quickly ; without delay, forthwith, 
straightway. a. Early, betimes; before the 
time specified or referred to is much advanced 
ME. b. At an eailv stage, date, period 1615. 
3. So s., so quickly, so early MK 4. As or so s. 
as : a. At the very time or moment when, when- 
ever MK b. As quickly, as early (as). 1548, 
c. As readily, as willingly, (as) 1590. d. With as 
much reason or probability 1591. 

x. Small lights are s. blown out, huge fires abide 
Shaks. S ; I must drink the poison 1875. S. after- 
wards a direct charge of plagiarism was made 1875 . 
a. I went s. To bedde Chaucxk. Late and b., Getting 
and spending, we lay waste our powers Wordsw. 

L What, all so soone asleepc? Shaks. 4. a. This 
w . . fell- into disuse as soon as made 1710. C. For 
he'll abuse a stranger just as s. as his best friend 
Sheridan, d. Tu>o Cent. 11. viL 19. Hence Soo*n- 
ness. 

Soon (*£n), a. late ME. [attrib. use of 
prec.] Taking place, coming about, happening, 
etc., soon or quickly ; early, speedy. 

Soone sowing sometime deceaveth 1546. 

Sooner (sfl'noj), adv. MK [comp, of Soon 
adv.] Earlier, more readily; preferably, rather 
(1457). So Soomest super!. ME 
Phr. Sooner or later , at some time or other (usu, 
with ref. to the future). With the soonest: ta. 
Rather, or very, early, tb. As soon as possible, c. 
dial. Too soon. At (the) soonest, at the earliest. 

Soot (sut), [OE. sdt, — ON., Icel. 1 6t, 
related to Lith. sddis.] 1. A black carbonaceous 
substance or deposit consisting of fine panicles 
formed by the combustion of <x>al, wood, oil, or 
other fuel. 9. With a and fl a. A particular 
kind of soot x6ox. b. A flake of soot ; a smut 
1906. 

s .fig. A 1 sugre and bony, al minstralsy . .ben but s. 
and galle in comparison T. Usk. 
tSoot,o.,j£. S2 AD d4rfp. [O E. swdt, var. ofswtte 
Sweet a., infl. by swifts adv.] Sweet -16x4. 

x. As fmyro and swoote rose spryogeth among* 
>e (homes 143a 

B. sb. That which is sweet ; a person of tweet 
disposition -168a. C. adv. Sweetly -1579. 
Soot (tut), 9 . z 609, [£, Soot s£.i] i. 

trans. To smear, smudge, or foul with toot ; to 
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SOPHISTICATION 


cover with or as with soot a. To sprinkle or 
manure with soot 2707. 

a. Part was dunged ; part, sooted 177 8. 

Sooterkin (s/5-twkin). Now rare, 1530. 
[In sense 1 app. ad. early Du. or Flem. *soettkijn, 
I. soet sweet In sense a perh. f. Soot sb. 1 ] yi. 
Sweetheart, mistress. 9. An imaginary kind 
of afterbirth formerly attributed to Dutch women 
2658. b. transf Applied to persons ; sometimes 
— Dutchman 2680. c. Applied to literary com- 
positions, etc., of a supplementary or imperfect 
character 1668. 


a. There goes a Report of the Holland Women, that 
together with their Children, they are delivered of a 
S., not unlike to a Rat, which some imagine to be 
the Off-spring of the Stoves 1658- c. Fruits of dull 
Heat, and Sooterkins of Wit Pope. 

Sooth sb. arch, [OE. sSS, f. the adj. ; 
see next.] L Without article. Truth, verity. 
Also personif. 

Phrases S. to say. To speaks. Ins. In good ox very 
s. (also wiih ellipsis of in). By my, your, etc. s, (also 
with ellipsis of by). 


IL With article (or pronoun). 2. The s„ the 
truth ; the real or actual facts, circumstances, 
etc. Freq. with the verbs say, speak, tell , etc. 
OE. ta. A true thing or saying ; a truth -1641. 
+3. Soothsaying; prognostication -1582. 

1. He goth ful neigh the soth Chaucer. To say 
the «... .My people are with sicknesse murli enfeebled 
Shaks. 3. 'lime.. taught me.. : The soothe of byrds 
by beating of their wings Spenser. 

tni. assoc, w. senses of Soothe v. : Blandish- 
ment, flattery ; a smooth or plausible word or 
speech. Also personif. -1609. 

When signiors. here does proclaim* peace, He flat- 
ters you, makes warre vpon your life Shaks. 

Sooth a. arch. [OE. s69 : — 

sanp- (pre-Teut. *sont-), related by ablaut to 
Goth, sunjis , sunja truth, and Skr. satyas true.] 
*t*i. True, veritable, real, genuine -ME. a. 
True; in accordance with truth; not false or 
fictitious OE 8- Of persons, etc. : Telling or 
speaking the truth; truthful. Also const, in 
(speech, etc.), of (one’s word). ME 4. poet . 
Soothing, soft; smooth. Keats. 

a. If thy speech bcs. Shaks. 3. Meliboeus. ., The 
soot heat Shepherd that ere pip't on plains Milt. 4. 
Jellies soother than the creamy curd Keats. Hence 
Soo'th-ly adv. (now arch .) ; t*nesa -1587. 

Sooth (s //]>), adv . Now arch, and rare. 
[OE. stfOe, f. the adj. ; see prec.] Truly; truth- 
fully ; in truth. 

And s., men say that he was not the sonne Of mor- 
tall Syre Srh.NS.KR. 


Soothe V. [OE. sdSian , f. sSO Sooth 
a.) *f*i. trans . To prove or show (a fact, state- 

ment, etc.) to be true; to verify, demonstrate 
-1588. To declare (a statement) to be 

true ; to uphold as the truth ; to corroborate, 
support -1616. +b. To maintain or put for- 

ward (a lie or untruth) as being true -16x6. 
+3. To support, or back up, (a person) in a 
statement or assertion -1623. +4. To confirm, 

encourage, or humour (a person) in something 
by expressing assent or approval. Also with 
up. -2705. +5. To blandish, cajole, or please 

(a person) by agreement or assent ; to flatter 
in this way ; to humour. Also with up. -1814. 
tfl. To smooth or gloss over (an offence, etc.). 
Also with up. -1645. 7. To render (an animal, 

a person, the feelings) calm or quiet ; to mollify 
or appease 2697. 8. To bring to a calm or 

composed condition ; to affect in a tranquillizing 
and agreeable manner 2742. 9. To reduce the 

force or intensity of (a passion, pain, etc.) ; to 
allay, assuage, mitigate, etc. 1712. 10. absol. 

To have or exercise a soothing or tranquillizing 
influence 1728. 

5. Like shrill-tongued tapsters answering every call, 
Soothing the humour of fantastic wits Shaks. 6. 
* Hen. VI, ill. iii. 175. y. transf. The loveliness of 
heaven Soothes the unquiet sea Shelley. 8. Poetry 
of a certain kind *Oothed him 1891. 9. An intimate 

Friend.. will. .s. and asswage their secret Resent- 
ments Addison, xo. 'Twill s. to be where thou hast 
been Byron. Hence Soo'ther, one who or that 
which aoothes. Soo’thingly adv. 


Soothfast (s«*J)fast) , a. and adv. arch . [OE. 
sdQfxsf ; see Sooth sb. and Fast a.] A. adj. 
t. Of persons: Veracious, truthful ; true, faith- 
ful, loyal a. In accordance with the truth ; 
true, veracious; -f-just, equitable OE. +3. 
Truly or actually that which the name implies ; 


true, real, veritable, very. Said esp. of God or 
of the persons of the Trinity. -1470. 

x. Edie was ken'd to me.. for a true, loyal, and s. 
man Scott. a. It was a southfast sentence. .That 
hasttye men shal never lacke much woe 1559. 

B. adv. Soothfastly OE. Hence Soothfast- 
-ly adv., -ness. Now arch . 

Soothsay (su-psei), sb. 1549. [f. Sooth- 
sayer or Soothsayino .1 +i. A true or wise 
saying ; a proverb, saw. Latimer, a. A pre- 
diction, prognostication, or prophecy ; an 
omen or poitent 1582. b. Without article. 
(Good) omen ; soothsaying, prognostication 
(rare) 2590. 

a. Shewes, visions, sooth-sayes, and prophesies 
Spenser, b. God turne the same to good s. Spilnskk. 
So Soo'thsay v. intr. to make predictions ; to pro- 
phesy (rare). 

Soothsayer (sw-fs/hai). ME. [f. Sooth 
sb. or a. +Sayer j 3 .J +i. One who speaks the 
truth -1642. 2. One who claims or pretends to 

the power of foretelling future events ; a pre- 
dicter, prognosticator, late ME 3. An insect 
of the family Mantidx ; a mantis 1855. 
Soothsaying (sw-jis^iij), (vbl.) sb. 1535. 
1. Sooth sb. or a. + Saying (vbl.) x. '1 he 
practice of foretelling the future or the course 
of future events ; prediction, prognostication, 
a. A prediction or prophecy 1535. 

x. Soythsayenge, witchcraft, sorcery, and dream- 
inge is but vanyte Covfrdalk F.cclus. xxxiv. 5. a. 
Hearkning to impious South-sayings 16^3. 

Sooty (su-ti), a. ME. [f. Soot sb. 1 + -yL] 

I. Foul or dirty with soot ; covered or smeared 

with soot ; full of soot. tb. Of the soul : Foul 
with sin -1680. tc. Of grain: Affected by smut ; 
blackened Dryden. 9. Resembling soot in 
colour; dusky or brownish black 1593. "tb.fig. 
Black, dismal. -1673. 3. Of colours; Having a 
dark, dusky, blackish, or dirty tinge 1597- 4- 

Consisting of soot ; of the nature of soot 1651. 

x. In thunder Jove his s. bolt down threw Hobbes. 

a. Not like that s. devil of Othello's Byron. The S. 

Tern (Sterna fuliginosa) inhabits the bays and gulfs 
of the Mediterranean 1870. 3. By the heat of the sun 

the skin is scorched and so acquires a t>. huo John- 
son. Hence Soo'tied />a pfte. made s., blackened. 
Soo’tily adv. Soo’tiness. 

Sop (s?p), sb. [OE. sopp, sop-, app. f. wk. 
grade of silpan Sup t/. 1 ] x. A piece of bread 
or the like dipped or steeped in water, wine, 
etc., before being eaten or cooked, b. Const. 
m (or \of) the liquid in which the bread, etc., 
is dipped or steeped, late ME. c. A dish com- 
posed of soaked bread 1845. a. tranf. and fig. 
fa. A thing of small value -1526. +b. Used of 

persons in respect of some pervading quality or 
property -1605. c. = Milksop. 1625. d. A 
person or thing thoroughly soaked or steeped in 
some way 1594. e. Something given to appease 
or pacify the recipient; a bribe (see Cerberus) 
1665. 3. A copious collection or accumulation 

of some liquid; soppy or soaked condition 1700 
x. A s., in honey steep'd Dhydln. b. Thanne h** 
taketh a sope in fyne clarree Chaucer. a. b. Lear 

II. ii, 35. d. '1 he bounded Waters Should.. make a 
soppe of all this solid Globe Shaks. e.7 his bill, .isa 
■c given to the priests 1845. 4. A great pool and s. of 
blood Hawthorne. 

' Sop (sf>p), v. [OE soppian, f sopp Sop sb .] 

1. trans. '1 o dip, soak, or steep (bread, etc.) in 
some liquid. Also absol. b. To drench with 
moisture; to soak ; also fig., to intoxicate 2682. 

2. intr. a. To be, or become, soaking wet 2831. 

b. Of moisture : To soak in or through 1844. 

3. [f. prec. 2d.] trans . To propitiate ; to bribe 

1837. 

a. b. The water just sops through the turf 1894. 3 

Danton and needy corruptible Patriots are sopped 
with presents of cash Carlyle. Hence So'pper, 
one who sops (rare). 

Soph (spf). colloq. 1661. [abbrev. of 
Sophistkr and Sophomore.] 1. » Sophis- 
ter 3. (In early use also at Oxford.) a. U . S , 
« Sophomore 2 b. 2778. 

II Sophia (sp*fift). 1649. [L., a. Gr. atxpia, 
f. oo<pus wise.] Wisdom, knowledge ; spec, the 
Divine Wisdom (freq. personified). 

Sophie (s^*fik), a, 1709. [ad. Gr. aotpints, 
f. arxpta wisdom.] +1. Obtained by acme 
secret process, fa. Conveying, or full of, wis- 
dom ; learned -1773. 8. Pertaining to know- 
ledge or speculation 2898. So So'phlcal a. 
x6ox. So'phically adv. 


Sophism (sp*fiz'm). Also fsophlm(e. 
ME. [a. OF. soff-, sophitne, -isme (mod.F. 
sophisms), or ad. L. sophisma, a. Gr. aurptapa 
a clever device, trick, oo<pi(e<r 9 ai to devise, L 
*o<p 6 s wise, clever.] A specious but fallacious 
argument, either used deliberately in order to 
deceive or mislead, or employed as a means of 
displaying ingenuity in reasoning, b. Without 
article : Sophistry 1768. 

Rut no s. L too gross to delude minds distempered 
by party spirit Macaulay. b. All that s. and equi- 
vocation wherewith it has been, .overclouded 176b. 

Sophist (^* fist). 1549. [ad. L. sophista, 
sopfustes, ad. Gr. aotpicrrijs, {. <ro<pi{t<r$ai to be- 
come wise or learned.] 1. In ancient Greece, 
one specially engaged in the pursuit or com- 
munication of knowledge; esp . one who gave 
instruction in intellectual ana ethical matters 
m return for payment. 9. A wise or learned 
man 16x4. 3. One w ho makes use of fallacious 

arguments; a specious reasoner 1581. 

x. 1 he very Sophists themselves . .have declar’d him 
no S., but a Philosopher Bentley. 3. 'I hou art and 
thou remain'&t a s., liar 1871. attrib. I laugh.. At the 
s». schools K verson. 

Sophister late ME. [a. OF- 

sohptstre, ad. L sophist a Sophist.] *f-x. =* 
Sophist 2. -1710. 3. * Sophist 3. late ME. 

3. At Cambridge, a student in his second or 

third year. Now Hist. 1574. 4. At Trinity 

College, Dublin, a student in his third or fourth 
year 1841. 

Sophistic (s^frstik), a. and sb. 1549. [ad. 
L. sophisttcus, ad. Gr. crtxpuTrucos , f. ao<pt<sTi\% 
Sophist.] A. adj. 1. Of persons : Given to the 
use or exercise of sophistry. 9. Of or pertain- 
ing to sophistry or sophists ; of the nature of 
sophistry 1^91. b. Fertaining to, charactei istic 
of, the ancient sophists 1835. 

s. A mystery indeed in their S. SuLtilties, but in 
Scripture a plain Doctrin Milt. 

B. sb. 1. Sophistic argument or speculation 
as a subject of instruction. Also Sophi'stics. 

1862. 9. Sophistry, deceptivcncss 1868. 
Sophistical (sJfrstik&l), a. 1483. [See 

prec. and -ICAL.] 1. = prec. A. + 9 . Employed 
for the purpose of adulteration or deception 
-1680. 

x. He is fluent and a sure token of feeble wisdom 

1863. So Sophi'Stically tuiv. late ME 

Sophisticate (s^fvstikA), ppl. a. late ME. 
[ad. med.L. sophistic atus, sophxsticare ; see 
next.] « Sophisticated ppl. a. 
Sophisticate (sJfi*stikeit),v. late ME. [f. 
the ppl. stem of med.L. sophistic are, l.sophisti - 
cus Sophistic <x.] 2. trans. To mix (commodi- 

ties) with some foreign or inferior substance ; 
to adulterate. Now somewhat rare. b. To 
deal with in some artificial way (rare) 2611. c. 
To render artificial ; to convert into something 
artificial 1796. 9. To corrupt or spoil by ad- 

mixture of some baser principle or quality ; 
to render less genuine or honest 1604. 3. To 

corrupt, pervert, mislead (a person, the under- 
standing, etc.) 1597. 4. To falsify by mis- 

statement or by unauthorized alteration 2598. 
5. intr. To practise sophistication 1664, 

1. b. His hair, never sophisticated by a comb,.. re- 
sembled dark sea-weed 1831. a. It is the manner of 
the world., to a. ever the best things with hypocrisy 
1626. 3. It alwaies behoueth men to take good heed*, 
lest affection, .s. the true and sincere iudgement 1597- 

4. Thou.. shall testifie, . What now thy shame-lease 
lips s. 1598. Hence Sophi'stic&tor, one who so- 
phisticates or adulterates. 

Sophisticated (s£fi -stik/ited), ppl. a. 1603. 
[f. prec.] 1. Mixed with some foreign sub- 
stance ; adulterated ; not pure or genuine 1607 
9. Altered from, deprived of, primitive sim- 
plicity or naturalness 1603. 8* Falsified in a 

greater or less degree 2672. 

3 I love not a s. truth, With an allay of lye io *t 
Dryden. 

Sophistication (sJfUtikfi-J>n). late ME. 

[a. OF., or ad. med.E sophisticatio, f. sophisti- 
cate Sophistic atb v.J 1. The employment 
of sophistry; the process of investing with 
specious fallacies or of misleading by means of 
these ; falsification, b. A sophism, a quibble, 
a fallacious argument 2492. s« Disingenuous 
alteration or perversion of something 2564. 8* 
a. An adulterated article, b. A substance used 
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fn adulteration, late ME. 4. Adulteration (of 
commodities, etc.) 1540. 

1. If you asked her opinion upon any subject you 
got it, without s. 1 88a. s. The s. of the human intel- 
lect formed.. language H a wi hoenb. 4. Food free 
from s. 1871. 

Sophistry (sp-fistrl). ME. [a. OF. so- 
phis trie, or ad. med.L. sophistria ; see Sophist 
and -RY.] 1. Specious blit fallacious reasoning ; 

employment of arguments which are intention- 
ally deceptive, b. A sophism 1673. 9. The 

use or practice of specious reasoning as an art 
or dialectic exercise, late ME. t3. Cunning, 
trickery, craft -1657. 4. The type of learning 

characteristic of the ancient sophists ; the pro- 
fession of a Sophist 1837. 

1. The parson’s cant, the lawyer's 8. Pope. 4. Euri- 
pides was nursed in the lap of s. 1837. 

Sophoclean (s^flklf-an), a. 1649. [f. I.. 

Sophocleus , ad. Gr. ZotponK «*or, f. Zo(f>on\Tj^ } 
-kK*tjs.] Of or pertaining to, characteristic of, 
Sophocles, the Athenian tragic poet, or his 
works, style, etc. 

Sophomore Now U.S. Also 

sophimore. 1688. [app. f. sophom , Sophism 
+ -OR. J 1. A student of the second year: fa. 
At Cambridge -1795. b. In American universi- 
ties and colleges 1726. a. attrib., passing into 
adj., as s. class, year, etc. T778, 

*. JR. The Freshman's y«*.ir being expired, the next 
distinctive appellation conlerred is A Soph Mor 1795. 
Hence Sophomo*ric, -al adjs , U.S., of or pertain- 
ing to, befitting or resembling, characteristic of, a s ; 
hence, pretentious, bombastic; immature, crude, su- 
perficial. 

||Sophora (s<?f3<»r&). 1753. [mod.L. 

(Linn.).J Dot. A genus of leguminous trees, 
shrubs, or plants, characterized by having odd- 
pinnate leaves and racemose or paniculate 
flowers, many species of which are cultivated 
for their ornamental properties ; a tree of this 
genus. 

Sophy (s<5ft»*fi). Now Hist . or arch . 1539. 
[ad. Pers. f afi , surname of the ruling dynasty 
of Persia from c 1500 to 1736, derived from the 
Arabic epithet fafi-uddin ‘ purity of religion 
given to an ancestor of the founder of the dy- 
nasty.] 1. A former title or designation of the 
supreme ruler of Persia ; the Shah. Also Grand 
S. a. Wii li a and pi. A Persian monarch or king 
1606. b. transf. A ruler ; a great person 1599 

Sopite (stfupai’t), v. Now rare. 154a. [f. 
L. sopit-, sopire to deprive of sense, render un- 
conscious, put to sleep, etc. J 1. trans. To put 
or lull to sleep ; to render drowsy, dull, or in- 
active. Also transf. (with ref. to the mental or 
moral faculties). 9. To put an end to, to settle 
(a dispute, question, etc.) in some way. Also, 
to pass over or suppress (something discredit- 
able). 1628. 

a. A meeting of the bishop*. .about sopiting. .the 
controversies of this present time i6a8. So Sopi'te 
pa. f pie. rare put to sleep 1 settled. tSopl’tion, the 
action of sopiting. 

Sopor (sJu-j \dfi). 1658. [a. L., related to 

somnus sleep.J 1. A deep, lethargic, or un- 
natural sleep or state of sleep. In later use 
Path. 1675. A state of mental or moral 

lethargy or deadness -1693. 

Soporiferous (s<jup5ri*i6ras, vp-),«. Now 

rare. 1590. [f. L. soporifer (f. sopor -f -fer 

bearing) ; see -ferous. J +*• Of a disease, 
morbid state, etc. t Characterized by unnatural 
or excessive sleep; soporose; lethargic -1681. 
9. * next A x. 1601. +3. ■■ next A 3. -1624. 

a. S. Medecine* applyed unto them, provoke sleep 
Bacon. Hence Soporl'feroua-ly adv., -ness. 
Soporific (s#«pdfi*fik, spp-), a. and sb. 1690. 
[f. L. type *soportJieus (f. sopor sleep ; see -Fic).] 
▲. adj. x. Inducing or tending to induce sleep ; 
causing a person to sleep or slumber, a. Of 
the nature of, characterized by, belonging to, 
sleep or sleepiness 1754. 3. Drowsy, sleepy, 

somnolent X841. 

1. Its [opium's] ». or anodyne virtues Locks. I 
thought of ail sleepy sounds and all s. things Southey. 
a. The a. tendencies of., a portion of the congregation 

X sb. A substance, esp. a medicament, which 
Induces sleep 1746. 

Soporose (slu*p6r£®s, yp-). ran. 

[f. L. sopor + -OSR M Med. Of diseases, states, 
etc. t Marked or characterised by morbid sleep 
or stupor. So So'poroua a. 1684* 


Sopping (sp'pii]), ppl. a. 1866. [f. Sop v. + 
-iNG. a J Soaking wet ; also advb. 

Soppy (¥'pi), a. 161 x. [f. Sop sb. or v. + 
-Y J .J ti. Full of or containing sops. 9. Soaked 
or saturated with water or rain ; soft with mois- 
ture ; drenched, sodden 1823. 3. Of the seuson 

or weather : Very wet or rainy 1872. 4. Sloppy, 

slovenly 1899. 5. slang. 1 Soft foolishly sen- 

timental. 

a. It (Yarmouth) looked rather spongey and s- 
Dickens. Hence So'ppinesa. 

Soprano (sdpra*n0), sb. (and a.). PI. so- 
pranos, also soprani. 1730. [a. It., f. sopm 

above.] Mus. 1. The highest singing voice in 
women and boys, having a compass from about 
middle C to two octaves above it; the quality 
or range of this voice, b. A part for or sung by 
such a voice i8ox. 9. A singer having a soprano 
voice; one who sings the soprano part 1738 

3. attrib. or as adj. a. Of persons: Having a 
soprano voice; singing a soprano part 1730. 
b. transf., as s. comet, trombone 1856. 4. Of or 

belonging to the soprano 1801. 

4. S. clef, the C-clef upon the first line of the treble 
suive. Hence Sopra'niat, a s. singer. 

Sops-in-wine. 1573. [See Sop sb. Cf. F. 
soupe-en-vtn.] +1. The clove-pink or gilly- 
flower -1625. a. A variety of apple 1764. 

Sora (sO»Ta). 1705. [prob. native name.] 
The Carolina rail ( Porzana Carolina ). Also 
attrib. with gallinule, rail. 

Sorabian (sorFi'bian), a. and sb. 1788. [f. 
med. L. Sorabi ; see Sorb *.] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to the Slavonic race formerly domi- 
nant in Saxony ; Sorbian. B. sb. A Sorb ; the 
Sorbian language. 

tSoTance. 1440. [f. Sork a. 1 + -ance, 

prob. after Grievance 4.] A sore, or a morbid 
state producing a sore, in an animal, esp. in a 
horse -1749. 

Sorb 1 ;spib). 1530. [a. F. sorbe, or ad. L. 
sorbum service-berry, sorbus service-tree.] 1. 
The fruit of the service-tree (Pyrus domestica) ; 
a service-berry. 9. a. The service-tree 1555. 
b. « Service-tree 2. 1777. c. The rowan- 
tree 1796. Hence SoTbin Chem., — Sorbitol. 

Sorb 2 (spib). ALo Sorbe. 1843. [ad. G. 
Sorbe , var. of Serbe, repr. the national designa- 
tion Serb (pi. Serbjo) ; cf. Serb.] x. A member 
of the Slavonic race inhabiting Lusatia in the 
east of Saxony; a Wend. 9. The language 
Bpoken by this race 1862. Also SoTbian 1836. 

SoTb-apple. 1548. [ad. G. sorbapfel\ 
see Sorb 1 .] The fruit of the service-tree, or 
the tree itself. 

Sorbate (sp*jb<>t). 1823. [See Sorbic a. 

and -ATE 1 1 c.l Chem. A salt of sorbic acid. 

Sorbefacient (spibfl?i-J'ent),tf. and sb. 1847. 
|f. L. sorbere to absorb + -FACIENT.] A. adj. 
Causing or promoting absorption. B. sb. A sub- 
stance or preparation causing absorption. 

Sorbet (sp"ib6t). 1585. [a. F., ad. It. sor- 
betto , ad. Turk, shorbet (see Sherbet), perh. 
infl. by It. sorbire to imbibe.] 1. «■ Sherbet. 
9. A variety of sweetmeat or ice 1864. 

Sorbic (s^jbik), a 1815. [f. Sorb 1 + -ic.] 
Chem. Contained in or derived from the berries 
of the mountain-ash, Sorbus (now Pyrus) aucu - 
pari a. Chiefly in s. acid. 

Sorbile (spubail), a. Now rare. 1620. [ad. 
L. sorbilis , f. sorbere to drink.] That may be 
drunk or supped ; liquid. 

Sorbite (sp a bait). 1867. [f. Sorb* + -ite.] 
Chem . -= Sorbitol. Hence Sorbi tic a. 
Sorbitol (s^ibitpl). 1895. [f. Sorbite + 
-ol.] Chem . An unfermen table saccharine prin- 
ciple found in the berries of the mountain-ash. 
Sorbontst (s^iboniat). Also +-onnist. ! 
1560. [ad. mod.L. Sorbonista or F. Sorboniste\ j 
see next.] A doctor or student at the Sorbonne. j 

Sorbonne (sp-ibfvn, Fr. sorbon). 1560- [F.* 
f the place-name Sorbon in the Ardennes.! A 
theological college at Paris founded by Robert 
de Sorbon early in the 13th c. ; the faculty of 
theology in the old University of Paris, of great 
importance down to the 17th c* ; later, (the 
seat of) the university of Paris, 

II Sorbus (sjPxMfe). 1706. [L. Cf. Sorb 1,1 
A Linnaean genus (now placed under Pyrus) 
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including the service-tree, mountain-ash, etc. ; 
a tree of this genus. 

Sorcerer (sp jsaraj). 1596. [Extension of 
sorcer , ad. OF. sorcier : — pop. L. *sortiarius } f. 
sort-, sors lot, Sort sb . l ; see -ER '.] One who 
practises sorcery ; a wizard, magician. 

The sorhernr Lie mas. . withsiode them Tindals 
Acts xiii. 8. 

Sorceress (s^-jsarfes), late ME. [a. AF. 
sorceresse, fern, of sorcer (see prec.).] A female 
sorcerer ; a witch, b. In playful use 1800. 

Sorcerous (^ jsaras), a. 1546. [f. Sor- 

cerer + -ous. | i . Of the nature of, pertaining 
to or connected with, sorcery. 9. Dealing in or 
exercising sorcery 1550. Hence So'rcerously 
adv . 

Sorcery^ (s^Msori). ME. [a. OF. sorcerie , 
f. sorcier ; see Sorcerer.] x. The use of magic 
or enchantment ; the practice of magic arts ; 
witchcraft, b. pi. Particular forms or instances 
of this ME. o. transf and Jig. 1576. 

*. By enchauntement and sors«<ery she hath ben the 
destroyer of many good knyghtes Malorv. a. What 
drugs, what sorceries . doe our curious Dames vac to 
iiilarge our withered beauties? 1592. 

II Sordes (spudfz). 1640. [L. (pi., rare in 
sing.) filth, etc., related to sordere to be dirty or 
foul. Construed either as sing, or pi.] x. Dirt, 
filth ; foul or feculent matter ; refuse or rubbish 
removed or separated by or during the treat- 
ment, manufacture, or working of something, 
a. Filthy or feculent matter attaching to, or 
collecting on or in, the bodies of persons or 
animals 1670. b. Impute matter collecting 
about the teeth, gums, etc. ; spec, in Path., the 
foul crusts formed upon the teeth and lips in 
typhoid or other fevers 1746. 

Sordid (sjridid), a. 1597. [a. F. sordid* t 
or ad. L. sordidus foul, base, mean, f. sordere 
to be dirty ; cf. prec.] x. Path. a. Of suppura- 
[ tions, etc. : Corrupt, foul, repulsive ; of the 
nature of sordes. b. Of an ulcer, wound, etc.: 
Yielding or discharging matter 01 this kind 1597. 
2. Dirty, foul, filthy; in later use, mean snd 
squalid 1611. f3. Of persons (or animals): 

Dirty or sluttish in habits 01 appearance -171a. 

a. Their houses. . within are pooro and s. 1634. 
Tattered raiment, and all the outward signs of a. 
misery 1850. 3. The Person he chanced to see was 

..an old &. blind Man Addison. 

II. ti - Of a coarse, gross, or Inferior character 
or nature ; menial -1751. 9. Of actions, habits, 

etc. : Of a low, mean, or despicable character ; 
marked by or proceeding from ignoble motives, 
esp. of self-interest or monetary gain x6n. b. 
Low, coarse, rough 1668. 3. Of persons, their 


Low, coarse, rough 1668. 3. Of person 

character, etc. t Inclined to what is low, 


ersons, their 
> low, mean. 


or ignoble ; esp. moved by mercenary motives ; 
influenced only by material considerations 1636. 

a. His courage, nis abilities,. .had made him, in 
spite of his s. vices, a favourite with his brethren in 
arms Macaulay. 3. He s. is, who. .dies wrangling 
in a worthless cause 163& Hence Sordi’dity {rare) 
sordidness 1584. SoTdid-ly adv., -ness. 

Sordine (sp-jd/n). 1591. [ad. It. sordina. 
-dino, t L. surdus , deaf, mute ; see Surd a.] 
tx. A small pipe or mouthpiece placed in a 
trumpet or bugle in order to muffle or reduce 
the sound ; a trumpet fitted with this -16x1. 9. 
Mus . Mute sb. 1 4 a. 1776b 

Sordor (s/fud^i). 1893. [a. L. type *sordor. 
corresp. to sordidus as squalor to squalid us .) 
Physical or moral sordidness. 

Sore (sO®j), sb\ [OE. sdr; see Sore a.] 
tx. Bodily pain or suffering -1583. ta. Sick- 
ness, disease ; a disease, ailment, or bodily 
affliction -1648. 3. A bodily injury; a wound. 

Obs. exc. dial. OE. 4. A place in an animal 
body where the skin or flesh is diseased or 
injured so as. to be painfully tender or raw; a 
sore place, such as that caused by an ulcer OE. 

5. In fig. uses. esp. coupled with salve ME. 
ffl. Mental suffering, pain, or trouble ; grief, 
sorrow, anxiety, or the cause of this -1575. 

4. Another [hound] licking of his wound, ‘Gainst 
venom’d sores the only sovereign plaster Shake. 5. 
That infectious soare of iealowsie Gbkknk. 

Sore sb.* late ME. [subst. use of 
Sore a.*] tx. Venery. A buck in its fourth 
year -1865. a. Falconry. A hawk in its second 
year. Also transf. x6oo» 

Sore (s6*i), a.* [Com. Teut ; OE. sdr 
OTeut. "sairoM.] I. Now mainly arch, or diaU 
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i. Causing or involving bodily pain ; painful, 
grievous ; distressing or severe in this respect. 

a. Causing, involving, or accompanied by men- 
tal pain, trouble, or distress OK b. Of mani- 
festations of grief r Bitter, painful ME 3. 
Involving great hardships, painful exertion, 
unusual difficulty, etc. OE. b. Of battle, etc. : 
Severe, fierce, hot. late ME. 4. Pressing hardly 
upon one; difficult to bear or support 1500. 

b. In intensive use : Very great or serious 11555. 

fi. Severe, stem, hard, or harsh 1596. 6. Of a 

strong, severe, or violent character in respect of 
operation or effect 1449. t7- Strong, weighty, 

valid -1551. 8. dial. * Sorky a. 4. 1825. 

s. The Lord with his 5. and great and strong sworde 
Isa. xxvii. x. a b. They mourned with a great and 
very a lamentation Gen . 1. to. 3. Sleepe, ..The 
death of each dayes Life, s. Labors Bath Shaks. b. 
In that a battel when so many dy*d Milt. 4. Man 
Is to man the sorest, surest ill Youno. b. Henry was 
now in a want of money 1875. 6. Soch a a snowe 

& a frost 1 556. 

II. 1. Of parts of the body : In pain ; painful, 
aching. Now spec., having the skin broken or 
raw. OE b. Of the eyes, throat, etc. : Painful 
through inflammation or other morbid con- 
dition. late ME. 9. Of persons: Suffering 
pain (from wounds, disease, etc.). Also absol. 
ME. 3. Afflicted with sorrow or grief ; pained, 
distressed ME. 4. Of persons or their feeling* : 
Inclined to be irritated or grieved; irritable, 
sensitive 1694. 

*. I'm tyr'd, my Bones are s. *704. A bear with 
m s. head, used allusively for a type of sullen irrita- 
bility, peevishness, or sensitiveness. b. May not 
honey's self be turn’d to gall.. by marriage, and a 
eyes 7 Gray. Clergyman s sore-threat, chronic fol- 
licular pharyngitis 1898. 4. Malice and hatred are. . 
apt to make our minds a and uneasy 1694. S. point, 
spot, a matter in respect of which one is easily 
annoyed or grieved Hence SoTeneas. 

Sore, a.* Obs. exc. Hist, late ME. [a. AF. 
and OF, sor, saur\e .] x Falconry. Applied to 
a hawk of the first year that has not moulted 
and still has its red plumage (now called a red 
hawk ) ; hence applied to the plumage itself ; 
occas. extended to other birds of prey, as the 
kite and eagle 1450. ta. Of a horse : Of a 
reddish-brown colour -1679. 

Sore (»6»j) f v . In mod. use U.S ME. [f. 
Sore a. 1 ] trans. To make sore ; to give (physi- 
cal or mental) pain to ; +to wound. 

Sore (so®i), adv. Now chiefly arch, and 
dial. [OE. sdre (f. sdr Sore a. 1 ) j 1. Severely, 
dangerously, seriously a. With verbs of griev- 
ing, annoying, etc. : So as to cause mental 
pain or irritation ; deeply, intensely OE. 3- 
With great grief, distress, or perturbation of 
mind ; in such a manner or to such an extent 
as to involve or manifest this. (Passing Into a 
mere intensive.) OE 4. To a painful or dis- 
tressing degree OE. 5. With great exertion or 
effort; laboriously, toilsomely, hard ME. b. 
Severely 1483. 6. Eagerly, earnestly ME 7. 

To a great extent ; greatly, very much 1440. 

s. Fast his blood wms flowing And he was s. in 
pain Macaulay. a. It griev'd .him s. Cowfer. 3. 
And the people .. lift vp their voices, and wept s. 
Judges xxl a. 4 The torrid Clime Smote on him s. 
besides Milt. 6. Because thou s. longedst after tby 
fathers house Gen. xxxi. 30. 7. A shameless wight, 

S. given to revel and ungodly glee Byron. 

SoredJ- (sdrPdi), comb, form of Soredium, 
as in Sore ‘dial a., of the nature of, pertain- 
lng to, a soredium; Sore'diate a., bearing or 
characterized by the presence of soredia ; Sore- 
di(l)*ferons a., bearing soredia ; caused by pro- 
ducing soredia ; etc. 

H Soredium (sSrrditfm). PI. -ia. 1899. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. (TQjpit a heap.] Bot. A tballus-bud or 
cell in lichens. Usu. in pL 
So're-bead, a. and sb. 1869, [See Sore a. 1 ] 
▲. adj. Irritable or out of temper * like a bear 
with a sore head'; discontented, dissatisfied. 
B. sb. U.S . political slang . A dissatisfied or dis- 
appointed politician 1869. 

Sorely (sCavili), adv. [OE sdrlice ; see 
Sore a. and -ly*.] In a manner involving 
pain, grief, distress, or oppression ; hardly, 
severely ; (chiefly with words expressing injury, 
evil, or want) greatly, highly. 

Sorghum (sfjgdm). Also faorguin. 
X597- [rood. L., f. It. sorgo, med.L . surgum.] 
x. a. The cereal plant known as Indian millet, 
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Guinea-corn, durra, etc. {Andropogon Sorghum , 
also called Holcus Sorghum ana Sorghum vul- 
gar*). b. The Chinese sugar-cane ( Andropogon 
sacckaratus ), Usually Sweet s. 1859. 9 . A 

genus of grasses belonging to the tribe Andro- 
pogonese and including the species mentioned 
above ; also, with a and pi., a variety belonging 
to this genus 184a. 3. US. A kind of molasses 

made from sorghum-juice 1883. So So'rgho. 

II Sorites (s6r;>i*tjz). 1551. [L., ad. Gr. 

GajpeiTrjs, f. oeop 6 $ a heap.] i. Logic. A series 
of propositions in which the predicate of each 
is the subject of the next, the conclusion being 
formed of the first subject and the last predicate, 
b. An instance of this type of syllogism. 1581 
In the Goclenian form, the subject of each propo- 
sition is the predicate of the next, the conclusion 
being formed of the last subject and the first predi- 
cate. 

9. transf. A series, chain, or accumulation of 
some thing or things 1664. 3. A sophistical 

argument turning on the definition of a 'heap * 
1768. 

s. The S. can be resolved into as many simple syllo- 
gisms as there are middle terms between the subject 
and predicate of the conclusion 1838. Hence Sori‘tic. 
-al adjs. 

Sorn v. Sc. 1563. [f. Sorren.] 

ti. trans. To exact sorren ’ from -1589. 9. 

intr. To take up free quarters or exact main- 
tenance unjustifiably ; to sponge upon 1575. So 
So'mer, a sponger 1449. 

Sororal (sfirOvral), a. 1654. [f. L. soror 

sister + -al] i. By one’s sister; on a sister’s 
side {rare). 9. That is a sister. Lamb. 3. Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of a sister or 
sisters ; sisterly 1854. 

Sororiclde l (sdrp’rissid). 1656. [ad. L. 
sorvrierda , £ soror sister; see -ci lie x.J One 
who kills his or her sister. 

Sororiclde 2 (sorp-risoid), 1727. [ad. late 
L. sororicidium, f. soror ; see -CIDE 9.] The 
action of killing one’s sister Hence SoroTi- 
cidnl a. 

Sorority (sSrpTiti). 153a. [ad. med.L. 

sororitas, or f. E soror + -TTY, after fraternity .] 
t. A body or company of women united for 
some common object, esp. for devotional pur- 
poses. 3. U.S. A women’s society iu a college 
or university 1900. 

Sororize (sp’roraiz), v. rare . 1875. [f. 
L. soror + -ize, after fraternize .] intr. To 
associate with a person or persons as a sister 
or sisters ; to form a sisterly friendship. j 

U Soroftia (a6r0u-sis). 1831. [mod.L., £ Gr. 
owpus a heap.] x. Bot. A spike or raceme con- | 
verted Into a fleshy fruit by the cohesion in a 
single mass of the ovaria and floral envelopes, 
a. U.S. A woman's society or club. 

Sorrel (sp-rel), sb. 1 late ME. [a. OF. 
surele, sortie (mocLF. svrtlle), i . OF. sur adj., 
a. G. sur Sour a.] x. One or other of cer- 
tain small perennial plants belonging to the 
genus Rumex, characterized by a sour taste, 
and to some extent cultivated for culinary pur- 
poses ; esp. the common wild species, R. acetosa 
1440. a. The leaves of species of Rumex used 
in cookery or medicine, or as a salad; a decoc- 
tion or drink made from one or other of these 
plants, late ME +3. S. de boys , m Wood- 
sokrkl -1647. 4. With distinguishing epithet : 

One or other of various plants of other genera 
in some way resembling sorrel 17153. 5. pi. 

Species of sorrel ; sorrel plants 1596. 8. Salt 

of binoxalate of potash x8oo. 

4. S., Indian or red, Hibiscus Sabdarjfa 1864. 
Oxyrim reniformis . .Mountain S* 1843. 

Comb. : *.-tree, the sour-wood or elk-tree of N. 
America, Oxydendron arboreum. 

Sorrel (sp*r£l), a. and sb. 8 late ME [a. 
OF. sorel, f. sore Sore a. 1 ] A. adj. Of a bright 
chestnut colour ; reddish Drown 1469. 

Behind him there were horacSj red, s., and whits 
Birle (1884) Zech- i. 8. 

B. sb. 1. A horse of a bright chestnut colour; 
also as the name of a horse, late ME. a. A 
buck in its third year. Now Obs. or arch . i486, 
3. A sorrel or reddish-brown colour 153a 
Sorren (sfran). Sc. and Jr. Now Hist. 
ME [ad. obs. lr. sortkan , * free quarters, 
living at free expense Cf. Sorn v,] A service 
formerly required of vassals in Scotland and 
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Ireland, consisting in giving hospitality te the 
superior or his men ; a sum of money or other 
contribution given in lieu of this. 

Sorrow (s prod), sb. [Com. Tent.; OE 
sorh, sorg , , ] x . Distress of mind caused by loss, 
suffering, disappointment, etc, ; grief, deep 
sadness or regret; also, that which causes 
grief or melancholy ; affliction, trouble. Occas. 
personified. a. With a and pi. An instance or 
cause of grief or sadness ; an affliction or 
trouble OE b. Applied to persons 1637. 8* 

I n phrases of Imprecation or emphasis ME 4. 
The outward expression of grief ; lamentation, 
mourning ; poet., tears ME. 

1. A countenance more in s. then in anger Shaks. 
S.,..the mother and daughter of melancholy Bur- 
ton. a. When sorrowes come, they come not single 
spies, But in Battaliaes Shaks. The Man of Sorrows. 
Jesus Christ (after Isa. liii. 3). 3. S. on thee, and 

all the packe of you Shaks. 4. She nothing said but, 
. . wept a rain Of sorrows at his words Keats, 

Ct'mb., as s. -blinded. - bound , -laden, etc. Hence 
SoTrowleaa a. free from &. 

Sorrow (sp'rou), v. [OE. sorgjan, f. sorg, 
sorh Sorrow sb.'] x. intr. To feel sorrow or 
sadness ; to regret or grieve ; also, to exhibit 
signs of grief, to mourn. 9. trans . To think of 
with sorrow ; to feel sorrow on account of ; to 
lament ME. 3. To give pain to; to grieve, 
make sorrowful ME. 

x. The miserable change. .Lament nor a at Shaks. 
I shall.. So send them forth, though sorrowing, yet 
in peace Milt. a. The redde rose waxed.. pale 
when the vyrgyn sorowed the drthe of her sonne 1450. 
The bitterness of her tone sorrowed him 1890. 
euce So'XTower, one who sorrows; a mourner. 

Sorrowful (sp*r<Wul), a. [OE. sorh-, sorg- 
ful , f. sorh, sort Sorrow sb.] x. Full of or 
oppressed by sorrow or grief; sorrow-laden, 
grieved Also absol. (chiefly pi.), a. Indicative 
or expressive of sorrow or gnef ME 3. Dis- 
tressing, lamentable, doleful OE. 4. quasi- 
adv. Sorrowfully, late ME 

1. I rent my holy garmentes, and.. sat me downe 
soroufull & heuy Cover dale i Lsdras viti. 71. a. 
Sorowfull blacke apparell 1565. 3. Sounds and 

odours, n Because they once were sweet Shelley. 
Hence 5 o*rrowful-ly a, tv., -ueaa. 

Sorry (yri), [OE. edrig, f. sdr Sorb 
sb . 1 The change of a to 6 and subsequent 
shortening have given the word an apparent 
connexion with Sorrow sb. \ x. Pained at 
heart ; distressed or sad ; full of grief or sorrow. 
(In later use freq. expressing mere sympathy 
or apology, as in the phrase 4 I’m sorry ’.) ta. 
Expressive or suggestive of distress or sorrow 
-1567. +3. Causing distress or sorrow; pain- 
ful, grievous, dismal -1605. 4. Vile, wretched, 

mean, poor, of little account or value ME 

1. No soryer man in ertb may dwel Than I 1430. 
I do not wonder that they are s. Burke, a. A soiy 
sonp we mygbt all synge Chaucer. 3. Thu is a 
s. sight Shaks. 4. One a. room in a miserable tavern 
11716. Out man, with a couple of s. horses Hume 
The baron.. grew fat and wanton, and a a brute 
Emerson. Hence SoTrily adv. So’rrlnesa (now 
ra>e). So rryish a. somewhat s. 

fSort, sb . 1 ME. [a. OF., or ad. L. sort-, 
sors.] Lot, fate, destiny ; share, portion -1606. 

Pan is not to thee, nethir s., in this word Wyclif 
Acts viii. ai. Make a Ixrtt’ry, And by detiice let 
blockish Aiax draw The a. to fight with Hector 
Shaks. 

Sort (s£it), sb . 2 late ME [a. OF. (mod.F.) 
sorte . — pop. L. * sort a, alteration of L sort-, 
sors.] L A (definite or specified) kind, species, 
variety, or description of persons or things, x* 
Preceded by of, 9. Followed by of x A par- 
ticular kind, etc., of thfng(s) or person(s) 1536 
b. Used collectively, after kind of {wot Kind sb. 
11) esp. with these or those 1551. 3. ellipt. or 

absol. a. A particular class, order, or rank of 
persons 1599; a kind, variety, etc., of tbing(s) 
X593. b. J'ypog. One or other of tlie characters 
or letters in a fount of type. Usu. in pi. x668. 
1*4. Without articles Rank, class. Milt. 

x. Of os (certain) of a certain kind, *tc.i The mo- 
ment a topic of that solemn a. U started 1787. Cf 
(various) sorts 1 Plays of all sorts Addison. iOf s.. 
of (high) quality or rank; Persons of good 5 . and 
Credit Pa Fob. Of a t., of the same kind or de- 
scription (now dial.). Of sorts x (a) of different or 
various kinds (now rare) \ They (sc. basal haua a 
King, and Officers of sorts Shaks j (b) cello /. of a 
kind which is not very satisfactory | rather poor. 
Something of the su, something similar to that pre- 
viously indicated, mentioned, at specified. Nothing 
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if the no such thing, a. A fair specimen of the a. 
of letter they ought not to write Trollops. A ll sorts 
of (things or persons) = things or peinona of all kinds 
or descriptions. All sorts of Ven'son Dry den, A 
t. of — something in the nature of. So a (or some) 
s. of a. .. In a s, of way, imperfectly. No i. of.., 
used as an emphatic neg. phrase to denote the com- 
plete absence of anything of the kind specified. That 
or this s. of thing, used to denote in a general way 
a thing, quality, etc., of a like or similar nature to 
that specified. _ b. These a. of details gave uiy poor 
father great delight 1708. Such s. of questions .are 
not merely innocent subtleties Syd. Smith 3. a. All 
sorts and conditions that stood by.. bore witness to 
the prophecy Browning. There 's a shop of all sorts, 
that sells every thing Hood. Phr. A (b ad, good ', 
etc.) applied to a single person, (col log.). Out of 
sorts'. (0) not in the normal condition of good health 
or spirits 1 slightly unwell; (b) tout of or without 
certain kinds of articles or goods (rare). 

IL f 1. A number of persons associated to- 
gether in some way ; a band, company, group, 
or set of persons (or animals) -1612. a. A 
(great, good, etc.) number or lot of persons or 
things; a considerable body or quantity; a 
multitude. Now dial . 1475- t3. A (great, etc.) 
part or portion of a number of persons or things 
-1669. 

x. t In s., in a body or company, a. See what a &. 
of rebels are in arms Middleton. 

11L Manner, method, or way. arch. X. In 
phrases with in 1533. a. After this , what, et$., 
s., after a (. .) s. 1551. 

I. Phr. In this , that , such, (the) like, what, etc., s. 
(now arch.) In good, honest, etc. s. (now rare). In 
tome or a s., in a certain undefined or unknown way ; 
to some extent or degree, t In no s., in no way, to no 
extent, not at all. *. Captain Darnjpmartin ..who 
loves the Reign of Liberty, after a s. Carlyle. 

Sort (s^it), V. ME. [Partly ad. L. sortiri 
to divide or obtain by lot, f. L. sort-, son lot. 
In most senses closely related to prec. Cf. also 
F. assortir Assort v.] I. fi. trans. To allot, 
apportion, or assign -1599. +b. To dispose, 
ordain, order (events). Also a 6 sol. (rare). -1596. 
fa. To arrive at, attain to, result in, or reach 
(an effect, end, etc.) -1656. +3* intr. Of events, 

etc. : To come about, to fall or turn out, in a 
certain way or with a cert.iin result -1653. tb. 
To come to effect ; to be successful (rare) -i6j 6. 
t4* a. To come or attain to an end, conclusion, 
effect, etc. -1650. b. To end in coming or lead- 
- ’ y -’ — -•* c. To fall to a 


ing to a specified result -i6aa. 
person as a right or duty (rare) -1677. 5 trans. 
To answer or correspond to, to befit or suit. 
Now rare. 1587. 

3. Tb« Experiment sorted in this Manner Bacon. 
b. It was tried in a Blowue Bladder . .and it sorted 
not Bacon. 5. Well sorting your high place <587. 

II. x. trans , To arrange (things, etc.) accord- 
ing to kind or quality, or after some settled 
older or system ; to classify ; to assort. Also 
absoL ME +b. To separate or distinguish 
(from something else), rare. -1599. a. To 
place in a class or sort t to give a place to , to 
classify X486 3. With out: To take out, re- 

move, or separate (certain sorts from others) 
*534* b. To choose or select in this way. Now 
rare or Obs. 1553. c. To arrange according to 
sort 1713. 4. reft. a. To form sets or groups 

by some process of combination or separation 
1570. to. To associate or consort with another 
or others. Now dial, T579. 5. To adapt, to 

fit, to make conformable to or with some thing 
or person. Now rare or Obs. 1561. +0. To 

choose or select (time, opportunity, etc.) as 
fitting or suitable -1634. +b. To choose (a 
thing or person) from others -1638. 7. Sc. and 

north, a. (Also with up.) To arrange or put in 
order; to put to rights in some respect 1816. 
b. To deaf effectively with (a person) by way 
of punishment, repression, etc. x8xs. 

I, wee ha vs sorted what paper* I could at present find 
>684. a A bony, yellow, crab-liks band, .easy to s. 
with ths square gaunt face Gao. Eliot. 3 . 1 hey will 
s. out ths good firom ths evil Burk* 3. My will u 
somstbing sorted with his wish Shake o. * Hen. ft* 
n. Hi. ar. b, Rom* 4 ful. iv. ii. 34. 7. b. Bid them 
bring up ths prisoner— I trow 111 a. him Scott* 

XU. 1. intr. To fit, suit, or agree ; to be in 
harmony or conformity Now arch. I59°* •"* 

Without const, t To be fitting ; to accord ; to 
be In place, to exist —1667. s. To associate, 
consort, go In company with others or together. 
Also with among and without const* Now taro 

decent styles with difrent subsets t. Pom. 
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b. Among unequal* what societie Can s., what har- | 
mouic or true delight 7 — Milt. a. A company, with 
whom I may not a, Approaches Cary. Hence fSoTt- 
able a. suitable or appropriate ; of a cargo, properly 
assorted. fSo*rtance, agreement, correspondence. 
So*rtment, the action or process of sorting ; an as- 
sortment. 

Sorter (s^-itaj). 1554. [f. prec. + -kr.] 

One who sorts, arranges, selects, or classifies ; 
esp. a wool sorter, b. spec . A letter-sorter 1700. 

Sortie (s/’iti), 1795. [a. F., a going out, 

f. sortir.] x. A dash or sally by a besieged 
garrison. Freq. in phr. to make a s. 9. 
a. A sally-port. b. An outlet (of a river). 
1848. 

Sortilege (s^utiHxla). late ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. med.L. sottilegium, f. L. sortilegus 
diviner. - ] 1. Divination by lots ; tsorccry, 
magic, witchcraft, a. An act of this 1600. 

a. A woman infamous for sortileges and for witcheries 
Scott. Hence tSortile*giotis a. of the nature of, 
relating to, or connected with s. SoTtileger, a 
diviner, fortune-teller. SOTtilegy, sortilege. 

Sortition (spitifan). 1597- [ad. L. sort it io, 
f. sortiri to cast or draw lots.] 1. The casting 
or drawing of lots ; selection, choice, or deter- 
mination by lot. a. With a and pi. An act or 
instance of determining by lot 1634, 

|| Sorua (so»t#s). PL sori (s5®*rai). 183a. 

L mod.L., ad, Gr. aojpbs a heap.] x. Hot. A 
cluster of capsules or spore-cases on the under 
surface of fern-leaves. 9. A similar formation 
in algae, lichens, or fungi 184a. 

SOS (e:s^u«* 8 ). 1910. [Arbitrary.] A 

wireless code-signal of extreme distress, used 
esp. by ships at sea. Also transf 
So so, SO-SO (s^’s^u), adv. and a. 1530. 
[So adv. ] A. adv . In an indifferent, mediocre, 
or passable manner or degree; indifferently, 
not quite satisfactorily. 

Clo. Art rich ? JFi /4 Faith air, so, so Shaks. He 
. .said be had been but so so »8ao. 

B. adj. x. Indifferent, mediocre, of middling 
quality; neither very good nor very bad, but 
usu. inclining towards bad 154a. a. Of per 
sons 1592. 

s. Your white or Clarrel Is but so so he cares not 
greatly for it 1616. As in some Irish houses, where 
things are bo so, One gnmmon of bacon hangs up for 
a show (Joldsm. attnb. You will.. make but a ao so 
Figure, as. .a Husband 1767. a. Mrs Harris— a so-so 
sort of woman 1775. Hence So*SO*-ish «. 

Soss, sb.\ Now dial. 1691. [perh. imitative 


of the sound of lapping.] x. A sloppy mess or 
mixture; a dish of food having this character, 
a. A sloven x6n. 

Soss(sps), sb 2 Chiefly dial. 1718. [Echoic.] 
The sound made by a heavy, soft body fall- 
ing upon or otherwise coming into contact with 
a surface ; a heavy, awkward fall. Chiefly in 
the phr. with a s. a. The sound made by im- 
pact upon water 1885. 

Soss, v . Now dial, and Sc. 17 11. [Cf. 
prec. | fx. trans. To put up so as to rest softly. 
Swift. fa. i*tr. To move gently ; to lounge 
-1733. 8. To fall with a thud or heavy impact 

1789. 4. trans. To throw heavily 1855. So 

Sosa adv. with a heavy fall or dull thud. 

|| Sostenuto (spstgnfi'to), a . Abbrev. sost. 
1724. (It., pa- pple. of sostenere Sustain v.~\ 

1 Of music; To be sung or played in a sustained 
manner. 9. Marked or characterised by being 
sustained or held on X835. 

Sot (vt). ti- and <*• OE -, [»• Of.jot roue., 
sole fem. (mod.F. sot , sotte ).] A. sb. + 1. A fool- 
ish or stupid person ; a blockhead, dolt -1745. 
a. One who dulls or stupefies himself with 
drinking; a soaker 159a. 

1. The one is ever.. a an Ideot for any use that 
mankind can make of him Milt. t. A a, a beast, 
benumbed and stupefied by excess Bbimley. Hence 
tSo*ttery. a piece of foolishness or folly. 

+B. adj. Foolish, stupid -1048. 

Sot (s*t), v. late ME [f. Sot**.] 1 . trans. 
fa. To render foolish or doltish ; to besot 
-1700. b. With away. To waste or squander 
by sottish conduct X74S. 9. intr. To play the 

lot ; to drink to excess ; to soak 1633. 

1. b. I must.. have destroyed my h«ritb and facul- 
ties by sotting away the evenings a. 

Writers that s. over beer *815. bo So tted fph a. 
rendered sottish or stupid t besotted. 

Sotadean (sMIdfin), a. and sb. 1774. 
[f. U Sotadeus, (. Sotades .] - Sotadi c a. 
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Sotadic (s0tse*dik), sb. and a. 1645. [ad, 

L. Sotadtcus , f. Sotades, Gr. Xorrdbrjt, ] A. sb. 
x. A satire after the manner of Sotades, an 
ancient Greek poet noted for the coarseness 
and scurrility of his writings. 9. Pros. A cat*- 
lectic tetrameter composed of ionics a majors 
1830. B* adj x. Characterised by a coarseness 
or scurrility like that of Sotades 1716. a* 
Palindromic 1814. 3. Pros, (see A. a.) *830. 

Soteriology (wtlsrip-lSdgi). 1864. [f. Gr. 

ownjpta salvation -LOG Y.] Theol. The doc- 

trine of salvation. Hence SoteTlolo'gical a 
of or pertaining to s. or salvation. 

Sothiac (sJu-juak), a. 1834. [ad. F. sothiar 
que ; see ncxL] * next, So Sothiacai a. 
Sothic Qa^jlk, 8du*)>ik), a. i8a8. [f. Gr. 
an Egyptian name of Sinus, the dog- 
star.] x. S. cycle or period, a period of 1460 full 
years, containing 1461 of the ancient Egyptian 
ordi nary years, a. S. year, a year of 365} days, 
in contrast to the ordinary Egyptian year of 
365 days 1828. 

Sotnia (v*tnii). 1863. [Rnss. sotnya 
hundred, L sot-, related to Skr. patam, L. centum, 
OL hund.~\ A squadron of Cossack cavalry. 

So || So*tnik, a commander of a s. ; a local Cos- 
sack official 1799* 

Sottise (»ot«). 1673. [F., f. sot Sot a.] 

A silly remark or saying ; a foolish action. 
Sottish (sp-tif), a. 1566. [f. Sot sb. + 

-ish.] fi. Foolish, doltish, stupid -1796. 9. 

Given to, characterized or affected by, exces- 
sive drinking or coarse self-indulgence 1633. 

t. How ignorant those l pretenders to astrology 
are in their own concerns Swift. a. HU face was 
sallow and s. 187*. Hence So*ttish-ly adv^ -nesa. 

11 Sotto voce (ap’io Vb tJo) f adv., a., and sb. 
1737. I* 1 - sotio un< ier + voce voice.] 1. In 9 

subdued or low voice, a. fig. Quietly, privately. 
Scott. 3. as adj. Uttered, etc., in an under- 
tone X809. 4. as sb. A remark made in an 

undertone 1868. 

|| Sou (s u). 1556. [F., earlier soul , sol SoL 

A French coin, formerly the twentieth 
part of a livre, now used tc designate the five- 
centime piece. 

|| Soublae (awbfx). 1776. [From Charles de 
Rohan Soubise (1715-1787). French general and 
courtier.] ■f 1. A kind of cravaL 9. A kind of 
onion-sauce. (Often in F. form Sauce S.) 182a. 
IlSoubrette (swbr^t). 1753. [F., ad. Prov. 
soubreto , fem. of soubret coy, reserved, f. soubra 
to set aside J 1 . Theatr. A maidservant or lady ‘s 
maid as a character in a play or opera, usually 
one of a pert, coquettish, or intriguing charac- 
ter : an actress or singer taking such part 
a. A lady's maid ; a maidservant 1824. 
Soubriquet (sjPbrik#, Hstfbnkf), sb. 18 18. 
a. older F.] — Sobriquet. 

||Soucar (satrkftj). 1785. [ad. UrdB (Hindi) 
sdhu kar great merchant.] A Hindoo banker or 
moneylender. 

The Indian So wear has. .a notoriety hardlv sur- 
passed by that of the European Jew 1883. Hence 
Sou caring, moneylending. 

Souchong (srifr*)). 176°. [ad. Chinese 
siao-ehung small sort.] One of the finer varieties 
of black tea. 

Soudan, Sudan (gj*dA*n). 1875. [Arab. 
suddn, pi. of sUdh black.] The part of Africa 
lying between the Sahara and the Equator. 
Hence Soudane'se sb. an inhabitant of the S. 
(also as pL) ; adj. of or pertaining to the S 
((Souffle (s*fl’)' 1879. [F-] Path. A mur- 
muring or breathing sound 
|| Souffld (sri*fl^, swflr), sb. and a. 1813. 
[F*. pa. pple. of soufficr L. suMare, f. sub 
under + flare to blow.] sb. A light dish, 
either sweet or savoury, made by mixing map 
terials with white of egg beaten up to a froth, 
and heating the mixture in an oven until it puffs 
up. B. adj. Of ceramic ware : Having liquid 
colour applied by means of blowing 1878. 

(| Souflfour (s»nor), [F-, f. souffltr to blow*] 
A prompter. 

Sough (sau, sofy Sc. sarx)» tbA [ME. *swbh. 
stub), from the verb swbjen ; see SOUGH a 1 ] 
i. A rushing or murmuring sound as of wind, 
water, or the Uke, esp. one of a gentle or sooth- 
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SOUGH 

Ing nature, a. A deep sigh or breath, late 
MK. 3. A rumour; a report 1716. 

1. Pi ne wood's steady sugh Wordsw. a. From the 
loch would come the s. of a porpoise 1885. 3. There 

was a s. in the country about it Scott. 

Phr. To keep a calm (or quiet) s., to say little or 
nothing, to keep quiet (Sc.). 

Sough (ssf), sb.* ME. [Origin obsc.] X. A 
boggy or swampy place ; a small pool. a. 
A drain, sewer, trench 1440. 3. An adit of a 

mine 1619. 

Sough (sau, s vi, Sc. s*x)» V - 1 [OE. sw^an, 
■= OS. swSgan to move with a rushing sound. ! 
X. intr. To make a rushing, rustling, or mur- 
muring sound, a. To draw the breath heavily 
or noisily ; to sigh deeply 1475. b. With away : 
To breathe one’s last. dial. 1816. 3. trans . 

a. To hum (a tune) X711. b. To utter in a sigh* 
ing or whining tone 1816. 

l. The wind soughed thiough the. .branches.. in 
long monotonous swell 1884 

Sough (sz>f), v* 1688. [f. Sough sbfl] 

1. trans . a. To face or build up {a ditch) with 
Stone, etc. b. To make drains in (land); to 
drain by constructing proper channels. Also 
ad sol. a. intr. To reach, or get into, a sough 
1898. 

Sought ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Skek v.\ That is, or has been, searched for, 
desired, etc. 

Soul (sfful), sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. sdwol , 
sdwl, mm Goth. satwala.] I. +1. The principle 
of life in man or animals ; animate existence 
-1697. a. The principle of thought and action 
in man, commonly regarded as an entity distinct 
from the body ; the spiritual part of man in con- 
trast to the purely physical. Also occas., an 
analogous principle in animals. Freq. in con- 
nexion with or in contrast to body. OE. 8. a. 
The seat of the emotions, feelings, or senti- 
ments ; the emotional part of man’s nature OE. 

b. Intellectual or spiritual power ; high develop- 
ment of the mental faculties 1604. 4. Metaph. 

The vital, sensitive, or rational principle in 
plants, animals, or human beings. Freq. dis- 
tinguished as vegetative , sensitive, and rational 
or reasonable . M E 5. fig. Applied to persons : 

a. As a term of endearment or adoraUon 1581. 

b. The personification tf/’sorae quality 1605. c. 

The inspirer or leader of some business, cause, 
movement, etc. 1662. 6 .fig. Of things: a. The 

essential or animating part, element, or fea- 
ture of something 1596. b. An element, prin- 
ciple, or trace of something 1599. c. The s. of 
the world [after L. anima mundi, Gr. xpvx^l toO 
* the animating principle of the world, 
according to early philosophers 1600. d. The 
essential part or quality of a material thing 1658. 

*. pei hated her soules, pat is to say, her bodely lyues, 
bat pei mijt kepe hem in to lif euerlasting 1450. a. 
Who can tell yf that the sowle of man ascende, Or 
with the body of it dye ? 1547. So much . .as will hold 
a and body together Scott. God is s., souls 1 and 
thou Browning 3. a. Is it not strange that sheepes 
guts should hale soules out of men's bodies? Shaks. 
Phr. Heart and s., with all one's energy and devo- 
tion ; entirely. b. The mouse that., trusts to one 
poor hole, Can never be a mouse of any s. Pop*. 
From that moment be could not call his s. bis own 
1889. 4. Shall wee rowze the night-Owle in a Catch, 
that will drawe three soules out of one Weauer? 
Shaks. 5. a. Hang there like fruite, my soule, Till 
the Tree dye Shaks. b. My brother . . was the s. of 
honour Golosm. c. He was the author and the s. of 
the European coalition Macaulay. 6. a. Breuitie is 
the Soule of Wit Shaks. b. There is some soule of 
goodnesse in things euill Shaks. c. The prophetick 
soule Of she wide world, dreaming on things to come 
Shaks. d. The 8. of a ship is her engines 1890. 

IL 1. The spiritual part of man considered in 
its moral aspect or in relation to God and His 
precepts OE. 3. The spiritual part of man 
regarded as surviving after death and as sus- 
ceptible of happiness or misery in a future state 
OE. 8 * Used in various asseverative phrases 
or as an exclam, late MIL 
x. 1 begin to think of seiting things in order, which 
I pray God enable me to put both as to s. and body 
Prpys. a. Beseechinge him to have mercye on tny 
sowle 1536. 3. By, for , on or upon (one's) etc.* 
Vpou my Soule, a Lye ; a wicked Lye Shaks. 

m. x. The disembodied spirit of a (deceased) 
person, regarded as a separate entity, and as 
invested with some amount of form and per- 
sonality OE. a. A person, an individual ; fa 
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living thing. Chiefly in enumeration, or with 
every. ME. 3. Used with defining adj. to denote 
a person of a particular character or in respect 
of some quality; freq. with a touch of contempt, 
compassion, or familiarity 15x9. 4. One in 

whom the spiritual or intellectual qualities pre- 
dominate (rare) 1814. 

x. It was beleved certenly that dead mens soules 
dyd walke after they were buried 1560. Devils and 
damned Souls in hell Fry in the fire with which they 
dwell 1683. a. There were about three hundred souls 
on board 1894. All alone, without a s. to say a word 
to 1897. 3. For his errors, pooi s. ! were venial 18x1. 

IV. In spec, or techn. uses. x. The lungs of 
a goose. Now dial. 1530. +a. The bore of a 

cannon. (So F. Vdme d'un canon.) -1669. 3. 

The sound-post of a violin 1838. 

attrib. and Comb., as s.-concemjmettt ; s. -carer ; s.- 
adorning , -afflicting, -amaeing , -conquering , - saving , 
-searching adjs. : s - benumbed , - blinded , -felt adjs. ; 
also, ta.-ale, a dirge ale ; +s. chaplain, « s. -priest ; 
a. pence, money subscribed by members of a guild 
to pay for s. -masses : ta.-priest, a priest having 
the special function of praying for the souls of the 
dead. 

Soul (sJul), v. late ME. [f. the sb.] +1. 
trans. To endow or endue with a soul. Also 
fig. -1646. s. intr. To go about collecting 
doles, properly on the eve of All Souls' Day. 
Chiefly in the phr. to go a-souling . 1779. 
Sou*l(-)bell. 1599. [f. Soul sb. 11 . a.] The 
passing-bell. 

The great Soul Bell of St. Swithun’s was sobbing in 
the winter wind 1893. 

Souled (s<Md), ppl. a . x6oa. [f. Soul sb.] 
As the second element of parasynthetic combs. : 
Endowed with a soul of a specified kind, as 
great-, high-, large-, means, adjs. 

Soulful (sou lful), a. 1863. [f. Soul sb. + 
-ful 1.] x. Full of soul or feeling; in recent 
use freq. affectedly or unduly aesthetic or emo- 
tional. a. Expressive or indicative of deep 
feeling or emotion 1868. 

I. Who can be a and an athlete? 188a. 

Soulish (sJuMif), a. 1550. [f. Soul sb. + 
-ish. ] x. - Psychical a. 2. a. Soul-like 1581. 

Soulless (s0“‘l|les), a. 1553. [f. Soul sb. + 
-less.] 1. Having no soul; from whom or 
which the soul has departed. a. Of persons: 
Destitute of the noble qualities of the soul ; 
lacking spirit, courage, or elevation of mind or 
feeling 1587. b. Ol the eyes: Lacking anima- 
tion or expression ; dull 1835. 3. Of things, 

qualities, etc. : Characterized by a lack of ani- 
mation, ardour, or vivacity ; dull, insipid, un- 
interesting 1632. b. Of writings, etc. : Devoid 
of inspiration or feeling 1856. 

X. A brainlease head and a soulc-lesse body 1599. 
s. Trembling and Soul less half the Nation stood 
Da Foe. 3. 1 see things as they are, bleak and bare, 
and s. 1833. Hence Sou*lleas-ly adv., -ness. 

Sou'l-masS. Now Ilist. or dial. 1450. [f. I 
Soul sb. II. s + Mass sb. 1 ] x. A mass for the 
soul of a dead person 1488. a. Soul-mass (Day), 
All Souls’ Day, 2 Nov. 1450. 

Sou *1- scot. Hist. 1670. [f. Soul j b. II. a + 
Scot sb. 2 ] A due paid on behalf of a deceased 
person to the church of the parish to which he 
belonged ; a mortuary. 

Sou l-shot, Hist. 1647. [f. Soul sb. + 
Shot sb . ] « prec. 

Sou-l-sick, a. 1598. [f. Soul sb .] 1. Of 

persons : a. Suffering from spiritual indisposi- 
tion or depression, b. Sick at heart ; deeply 
dejected 1609. a. Characterized by dejection 
of spirit 1880. 

a. A soul-sick longing comes over us for the silent 
heather hill 1899. So Sou'l-aicknesa. 
Soum(sam). Sc. f/to/.) 1500. [app. iden- 
tical with Sum sb.] The amount of pasturage 
that will support one cow or a proportional 
number of sheep ; the number of sheep or cattle 
so maintained. 

Sound (sound), sbA [Partly OE. sunri 
swimming, water, sea, and partly a. ON. sund 
swimming, strait, f. the stem of Swim v .1 h ti . 
The action or power of swimming -ME. a. 
The swimming bladder of certain fish, esp, of 
cod or sturgeon ME. 

a. Ibis day dined.. upon a fin of ling and soma 
sounds P*rvs. 

II. A relatively narrow channel or stFetch of 
water, esp. one between the mainland and an 
Eland, or connecting two large bodies of water ; 
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a strait. Also, an Inlet of the sea. ME. b. 
The S., the strait between Denmark and Sweden 
which connects the Cattegat with the Baltic 
Sea 1633. 

Sound (sound), sb.* ME. [a. AF. saun, OF. 
(mod.F.) son L. sonum, acc. of sonus sound. 
The -d is excrescent.] 1. The sensation produced 
in the organs of hearing when the surrounding 
air is set in vibration in such a way as to affect 
these ; also, that which is or may be heard ; 
the external object of audition, or the property 
of tjodics by which this Is produced. s. The 
particular auditory effect produced by a special 
cause ME. b. The distance or range over 
which the sound of something is heard. In 
phr. in or within (the) s. of (something). 1617. 

3. A particular cause of auditory effect; an in- 
stance of the sensation resulting from this ME 

4. In restricted senses The auditory effect pro- 

duced by the operation of the human voice ; 
utterance, speech, or one of the separate articu- 
lations of which this is composed ME. b. The 
audible articulation(s) corresponding to a letter, 
word, name, etc. late ME. c. Used with im- 
plication of richness, euphony, or harmony 
1553. td. Import, significance -1719. e. Mere 
audible effect, without significance or real tm- 
poitance 1605. 5. Fame or knowledge, repoit 

of rumour, news or tidings (of some thing or 
person), Obs. exc. arch, late ME. 

x. He loudly brayd with beastly yelling a. Spenser. 
Linnets fill the Woods with tuneful S. Dkydkn. 

a. The sowne Of swarming Bees Spenser. After s. 
of trumpets and silence made Evelyn b. Whether 
he first sees light, .in s. of the swallowing sea M. Ar- 
nold. 3. Oft in the Winds is heard a plaintive S. Of 
mehtneholy Ghosts Addison. 4. Idle words,.. Un- 
profitable sounds Shaks. b. The very s. of the name 
of a royal maiden Scott. C. Woordes that fill the 
mouihc and haue a s. with them 1553. e. A Tale 
Told by an Ideot, full of s. and fury, Signifying no- 
thing Shaks. 

attrib . and Comb , as s. -carrier, -wave: s.-con 
ducting, -producing adjs.; also a. -body Mas., the 
hollow part of a stringed instrument which strengthens 
its s. ; -bow, the thickest part of a bell, against which 
the hammer strikes ; -box, s.-body t in a gramophone, 
the box which carries the reproducing or recording 
stylus; -change Philol ., the passage of one sound 
into another; so -law; -house, a marine alarm 
station from which audible alarms or signals are given 
in toggy weather; -proof a. (see Proof *. 1 b). b. 
Denoting instruments, etc. for ihc recording of sound 
or the resulting recot <1, as s. camera, record ; a.-film, 
a cinema film with audible dialogue, music, etc. 

Sound, sb.'b Now dial, late ME [var. 
swoun(d Swoon sb.] A iwoon or fainting-fit. 

Sound (sound), sb.* 1584. [npp. f- (ult ) 
OE. or ON. sund Sound sb. 1 , or f. Sound v 2 ] 
1. An act of sounding with the lead ; also fig., 
power of sounding or investigating (rare). a. 
Surg. An instrument for probing parts of the 
body, usually long and slender and having 3 
slightly enlarged end 1797. 

Sound (sound), a. [ME. sund, repr. OE. 
lesund (« G. gesund).] I. 1. Of persons, ani- 
mals, etc. : Free from disease, infirmity, or in- 
jury ; having or enjoying bodily health ; healthy, 
robust. U su. predicative. Also absol. b. Said 
of appetite, health, etc. 1591. 3 . Not affected 

by disease, decay, or injury ME. 3. Free from 
damage, decay, or special delect ; unimpaired, 
uninjured ; in good condition or repair ME b. 
Of air, liquor, or food 1 Not spoiled or vitiated in 
any way ; hence, wholesome, good and strong 
1460. c. Financially safe x6ox. 4. a. Of things or 
substances: Solid, massive, compact, late ME 

b. Of land: Dry in subsoil ; not boggy or marshy. 

Now dial. 1523. 5. Of sleep, etc. : Deep, pro- 

found ; unbroken or undisturbed. Hence with 
sleeper. 1548. 6. Of a solid, substantial, ample, 
or thorough nature or character 1565. b. Of 
blows, a beating, etc. t Dealt or given with 
force or severity 1607. 

1. They were known to be all s. and in good health 
De Foe, Phr. Ass. as a bell. b. Things unsavory to 
s. appetites 1591. a. A s. heart is the Hie of the flesh : 
but enuie is the rotting of the bones Bible (Geneva) 
Prov. xiv. 30. A prince of. .sound intellectuals 
Lvklyn. 3. Our men healthy, and our ships a. Da 
Foe. fig. My loue to thee ia a., tans crackc or flaw 
Shaks. b. Some s. old ale, and a glass of stiff negus 
Scott. C. He lent bis money., with a. securities and 
at usurious interest 1870. 4. A small Gothic ehauel 

hewn.. out of the a. and solid rock Scorr. a* This 
sleepe is s. indeede Shaks. 4 . School-friendships su e 

vie). 1 (i#t), f (Psych/). 9 (what), / (gist). 
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not always.. permanent and s. Cowm. b. A s. rap 
on the pate X607. 

U. 1. In full accordance with fact, reason, or 
good sense ; free from error, fallacy, or logical 
defect ; good, strong, valid 144a b. Theologi- 
cally correct ; orthodox 1575. fc. Of a book 
or writing: Accurate, correct -1700. 9. Of 

judgement, sense, etc. : Based on or charac- 
terised by well-grounded principles or good 
practical knowledge 1577. 3. Of persons, dis- 

position, etc.: Morally good ; honest, straight- 
forward 1580. b. Sincere, true ; trusty, loyal 
1581. c. Having a healthy national or moral 
tone 1829. 4. Of persons : Orthodox, esp. in 

regard to religious belief 1526. 5. Of sober or 

solid judgement ; well-grounded in principles 
or knowledge ; thoroughly versed and reliable 
1615. 

I. Remarks, .as s. as they are acute and ingenious 

Bukke. Their., theory , s. or unsound, was .complete 
and coherent Macaulay, b. He ordinarily preach'd 
s. doctrine Evelyn, a. It is a Maxim of the soundest 
Sense J 7 1 ®* 4 - He came from Scotland s. as a bell 

on the five points of Calvinism 1874. 5. As s. in iudae- 
ment as ripe in experience 1615. Hence Sou*nd-ly 
adv. late ME, -ness late ME. 

Comb., as s. ‘headed, . hearted , • minded , adjs. 

Sound (sound), adv . late ME. [f. prec.] 
Soundly. 

So a. he slept, that nought mought him awake 
SraNsaa. S. (asleep), fast asleep. 

Comb., as s.-judging, ‘thinking, adjs. 

Sound (sound), ».l ME. [ad. OF. suner , 
loner (mod.F. sonnet) : — L. sonare , f. sonus 
sound.] 1 . intr. 1. Of things : To make or 
emit a sound, b. To resound ; to be filled with 
sound ME. c. Of instruments ; To give a call 
to arms, battle, etc. 1705. 9. Of persons : To 

make a sound by blowing, or playing upon, 
some instrument, late ME. 3. To strike the 
ears, to be heard, as a sound, late ME. b. To 
be mentioned or spoken of 1635. 4. To convev 

a certain impression or idea by the sound ; to 
appear to have a certain signification when 
heard (or read), late ME. +5. To have a 
suggestion or touch of, a tendency towards, 
some connexion or association with, a specified 
thing -1661 6 . To s. in damages, in legal use, 

to be concerned only with damages 1780. 

I. The Trumpet alwaies sounding when the meat 
was carried up 166a. b. The street sounds to the 
soldiers' tread 1896. C. The trumpets sounded to 
horse Da For. 3. 1 hear the far-off Curfcu a. Milt. 
As if the word* of an oracle sounded in his ears Scott. 
b. Wherever Iwent my name sounded Dispaeli. 4 
1 tell you 'twill s. harshly in her eares Shaks. 5. I 
promise you that this matter sowndeth inoche to your 
dishonour 1530. 

II. trans. 1. To cause (an instrument, etc.) to 

make a sound ; to blow, strike, or play on ME. 
9. To utter in an audible tone ; to pronounce 
or repeat. Sometimes implying loudness of 
tone. ME. fb. To express in words ( rare ). 
-159a. c. To utter or pronounce in a certain 
way 154a. 8. To give intimation of, a signal or 

order for (something) by the sound of a trumpet, 
drum, etc. ; to announce, order, or direct by 
such means 1568. b. To blow (a blast) 1806. 
4. To declare, announce, proclaim ; to make 
known or famous ; to celebrate, late ME. fs. 
Of words 1 To signify or mean ; to import or 
imply -1671. 6. To examine (a person) by 

auscultation 2887. 

1. Or tay wo a. The trumpof liberty Gray. a. Hear- 
ing these tearnies of hell and eternal!, so often sunned 
in our eares 1593. b. No words can that woe a. Shaks. 

3. The besieged sounded a retreat 1734. 4. To him 

The Sabbath bell sounds peace 1804. 

Sound (sound), v.® ME. [nd. OF. sonder , 
f. sonde SOUND j£. 4 ] +i. intr. To sink in, 

penetrate, pierce, -late ME. 9 . Naut. To em- 
ploy the line and lead, or other means, in order 
to ascertain the depth of the sea, a channel, 
etc., or the nature of the bottom 1485. b.fg. 
To make Inquiry or investigation 1793. 3 - 

Of the lead : To go down ; to touch bottom 
1610. b. Of a whale 1 To go deep under water ; 
to dive 1839. 4* trans . To investigate (water, 

etc.) by the use of the line and lead or other 
means, in order to ascertain the depth or the 
quality of the bottom ; to measure or examine 
in some way resembling this 146a b. To 
measure (depth) in this way i6a8. 5 * * n 

contexts: To measure, or ascertain, as by 
sounding 1589. 0. To exa mine or question 

3 (Ger. KFln). «<Kr. pw). a (Ger. Miller). 


(a person) In an indirect manner 1575. b. To 
investigate (a matter, a person's views, etc.), 
esp. by cautious or indirect questioning ; to 
make trial of in this way 1579. fy. To under- 
stand ; to fathom -1655. 8. Surg. To examine 
by means of a sound, esp. for the stone ; fto 
probe 1597. 

a. There sounding with our plummet, sand of Ambei 
stuck thereto 16x7. Men went overboard with poles 
in their hands, sounding, .for deeper water Da Kon. 
b. His thoughts., had sounded into the depths of his 
own nature Carlyle. 3 a. And deeper then did eucr 
Plummet s. He drowne my booke Shaks. b. The 
whale suddenly disappears: he has ‘ sounded ’ 1839. 

4. It is so deepe in some places that it cannot be 

sounded 1604. 5. He.. sounded the depth of my 

character 1824. 6. It is better to s. a person .a farre 

off, then to fal vppon the pointe at first Bacon. Hence 
Sou*ndable a. (rare) of the sea, capable of being 
sounded. tSou'ndage, a due paid for the taking 
of soundings. Sotrnder', an apparatus for sound- 
ing the sea. 

Sound, z >.3 Now dial . late ME. Variant 
of Swoon v. 

Sou’nd-board. 1500. [Sound sb.%] i. A 
thin board or plate of wood forming part of a 
musical instrument and placed in such a posi- 
tion as to strengthen or increase its sound. 9. 

Sounding-board i. 1766. 

x. As in nn Organ from one blust of wind To many 
a row of Pipes tne a. breaths Milt. 

Sounder 1 (sau'nd^j). late ME. [a. OF. 
sundre , sonre , of Germanic origin.] A herd of 
wild swine. 

Sounder 2 (sau*ndaj). 1591. [f. Sound 
7'. 1 ] 1. One who causes or utters a sound or 

sounds; one who causes something, esp. an 
instrument, to sound. 9 . A telegraphic device 
which enables the communications or signals 
to be read by sound i860, b. A telegraphist 
who operates or has experience with this 1887. 
3. A device which gives a signal, etc., by sound- 
ing; also, the signal so given 1884. 

Soirnd-hole. 1611. [Sound sbX] i.Afus. 
Either of the curvilinear openings in the belly of 
a stringed instrument, one on each side of the 
bridge. 9. Arch . An opening in a tower or 
belfry 1848. 

Sounding* (sciu’ndit]), vbl. sb. 1 late ME. 
[f. Sound r. 1 ] 1. The fact of giving out a 

sound or sounds, or the power of doing this ; 
the sound produced by something. 9. Vocal 
utterance or pronunciation ; resonant or sonor- 
ous quality of this, late ME. 3. The (or an) 
act of causing a trumpet, bell, etc., to sound ; 
the blowing of a bugle or trumpet, esp. as a sig- 
nal 1523. 4. The action of examining by per- 

cussion ; spec, auscultation 1883. 

x. A blast so hye, That made an eckow in the ayer 
and sowning through the sky 1557. 

Comb . : 6. -post, = Sound-post. 

Sounding (satrndin), vbl. sb .2 ME. [f. 
Sound v.*] i. The action of sounding or ascer- 
taining the depth of water by means of the line 
and lead ; an instance of this. b.fig. Investiga- 
tion 1592. 9. A place or position at sea where 

it is possible to reach the bottom with the ordi- 
nary deep-sea lead. Chiefly pi. late ME. +b. 
spec, with the. Such places in the mouth of the 
English Channel i6t>6. 3. pi. The depths of 

water in the sea or (rarely) in a river, ascer- 
tained by sounding with the line and lead ; 
also, the entries in a log-book, etc. , giving these, 
together with particulars of the nature of the 
bottom reached by the lead 1570. 4. Surg. The 

action of examining with a sound or probe 1597. 

5. attrib., chiefly in sense i, as s.-machine, 
- plumb , -plummet 1555. 

a. We were booh out of soundings, and well into the 
Bay of Biscay Marnyat. 

Sounding (snu*ndi:j), ppl. cl. ME. [f. 
Sound v. 1 ] i. Having a sound ; causing, emit- 
ting, producing a sound or .sounds, esp. of a loud 
character ; resonant, sonorous ; reverberant. 
9. Of language, names, titles, etc. : Having a 
full, rich, or imposing sound; high-sounding, 
pom pious, bombastic 1683. 

1. The s. cataract Haunted me Wordsw. a. The 
orator has been apt to. .deal in 9. commonplaces 1888. 

Soirnding-board. 1766. [Sounding vbl. 
3^.0 I. A board or screen placed over or be- 
hind a pulpit, etc., in such a manner as to 
reflect the speaker’s voice towards the audience. 
9. Mus. - Sound-board x. 177& 


Sou-nding-lead. late ME. [Sounding^/. 

Naut. 1 he lead or plummet attached to 
the sounding-line. 

Sounding-line. ME. [f. as prec.] Naut . 
A line used in sounding the depth of water ; 
also, material forming this. 

Soundless (suu*ndlos),tf.i 1586. [f. S ound 
v .* ] That cannot be sounded ; unfathomable. 
lit. and fig. 

Soundless (scurnd lea), a.2 1601. [f. Sound 
sb*] x. Having, making, etc., no sound ; quiet, 
silent. a. In which no sound is heard ; still 
1816. 

s. A s. waste, a trackless vacancy 1 Wordsw. Hence 
Sou*ndlesti-ly adv., -ness. 

Soirnd-post 1687. [f. Sounds. 2 -1 Post 

riM] A small peg of wood fixed beneath the 
bridge of a violin or similar instrument, serving 
as a support for the belly and as a connecting 
part between this and the back. 

Soup (sup), sb. 1653. [ad. F. soupe sop, 
broth ; see SOP 1. A liquid food prepared 
by boiling, usually consisting of an extract of 
meat with other ingredients and seasoning. 
9. colloq. or slang, a. Briefs for prosecutions 
given to members of the Bar at Quarter Sessions 
or other courts ; the fees attaching to such 
briefs. Also in pi. 1856. b. In the s. t in a 
difficulty, ong. u S. 1889. 

Comb . : b. - house, -kitchen, an establishment for 
preparing s. and distributing it to the poor or unem- 
ployed, either free or at a very low charge ; -ticket, 
a ticket given to poor people enabling them to receive 
s. from a s. -kitchen. Hem e Soup v. trans. to pro- 
vide with s Sou v py a. like s. ; having the appear- 
ance or consistency of s. 

|| Soupqon (swpson). 1766. [F., repr. OF. 

soupe f on, souspefon : — late L. suspect ion-, sus - 
pectio for suspicio Suspicion.] A suspicion, 
a suggestion, a very small quantity or slight 
trace, of something. 

Souper (sw-pax). 1851. [f. Soup sb. or v.] 
1. In Ireland, a Protestant clergyman seeking 
to make proselytes by dispensing soup in charity 
9. One converted to Protestantism by the receipt 
ol soup or other charity 1871. 

Soup maigre isfipi m^ gax). 1754. [ad. F. 
soupe maigre \ see Soup sb. and Maigre <*.] 
Thin soup, made chiefly from vegetables or 
fish. So fSoup-me&*gre 1737. 

Sour (sau*x), a. and sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. 
sdr.] A. adj. I. 1. Having a tart or acid taste, 
such as that of unripe fruits or vinegar. (Opp. 
to sweet, and dist. from bitter.) b. transf. Pro- 
ducing tart or acid fruit OE. c. In fig. or allu- 
sive uses, late ME. 9. Rendered acid by fer- 
mentation or similar processes ; fermented ; 
affected or spoiled in this way by being kept or 
exposed too long OE. b. Of smell, breath, 
eructations, etc. ME. 3. a. Of land. etc. : Cold 
and wet ; uncongenial through retaining stag- 
nant moisture 1532. b. Of pasture: Having a 
harsh, unpleasant taste ; coarse, rank. Now 
dial. 1654. 

x. [The fox] sayd these mysyns ben sowre Caxton. 
Moresowr then tbe strongest Vinegar 1666. b. The 
soure crabtree 1560. c. Provb. He has given me 
sweet Meat, but Kowr Sauce 1687. Sour grap«s, in 
allusion to J&sop’s fable of 1 The Fox and the Grapes \ 
when a person disparages something which it is sus- 
pected he would be glad to possess if he could. •.Jig. 
Ephraim is loyned to idoles : . . Their drtake is sowre 
Hosea iv. 18. 

II. 1. Extremely distasteful or disagreeable; 
bitter, unpleasant ME. 9. Having a harsh, 
morose, or peevish disposition ; sullen, austere ; 
gloomy, discontented, embittered ME. 3. Dis- 
playing, expressing, or implying displeasure or 
discontent; peevish, cross 1440. b. Wry, dis- 
torted i6ix. , 4. Of weather, etc. : Cold and 
wet ; inclement. Now Sc. 1589. g. Of animals .* 
Heavy, coarse, gross, dial. 17x3. 

x. A 1 though it be soure to suffre, here cometh swete 
after Langl. a. His temper was s., arrogant, and 
impatient of opposition Macaulay.. 3. He. .from his 
sower Looks is commonly aalled Vinegar Jones 1730. 
A s. discourse on the wickedness of the others 1851. b. 
Make what s« mouths ho would for a pretence Lamb. 
4- The Earth, .weeps and blears itself, in s. rain, and 
worse Carlyle. 

Comb . : a. cake, an oat- or rye-cake made of fer. 
men ted dough ; a. gourd, (the fruit of) the Baobab, 
A dans oma. digitata, or the related species A. grr* 
gord ; s. grass, (a) the grass Paspalum ; (b) sorrel ; 
s. gum U.S., Nyssa villose, or multi/lora % also called 
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tupelo f m. plum. Owenia acidula $ a. wood U. S. t 
the sorrel* tree. Hence SouT-ly adv., -ness OE. 

B. sb. 1. That which Is sour OE. 9. In 
bleaching and tanning, a bath or steep of an 
acid character 1756. 3. U.S. An acid drink, 

usu. whisky or other spirit with lemon added 
x88 

1. The sweets we wish for, tixrne to lothed sown 
Shaks. 

Sour (sauw), adv. [ME. sure , f. stir Sour 

a.] ti. Bitterly, dearly; severely —1450. 9. 

Disagreeably, unpleasantly ; crossly, gloomily, 
unfavourably. Chiefly in phr. to look s. 150a 
Sour (sou»i), v. ME. [f. Sour a.] i.intr. 
To become sour ; to acquire a sour taste, b. 
To become embittered, morose, or peevish 
1748. c. To s. on, to take a dislike to. orig. 
U.S. 1869. 9. trans. Of leaven : To cause fer- 

mentation in (dough, etc.) ME. 3. To make 
sour or acid ; esp. to cause to have a tart or sour 
taste ; to spoil in this way 1460. b. To make 
(land) cold and wet 184a. c. Bleaching. To 
subject to the action of diluted acids 175& 4. 

To render sour, gloomy, or morose ; to embitter 
(the mind, temper, etc.) 1599. +b. To invest 

with a sour expression. Shaks. 

r. Milk when 11 sours on the Stomach 163a. fig. 
Hole loue often after wil soure ME. b. She sour d 
To what she is: a nature never kind I Tennyson, a. 
fig . Sowred with the leauen of their superstition xfixx. 
3. fig. This sowers all thy sweets, aaas ah thy Rest 
164s. 4. A man . . whose conscience . .had soured him 
1878. Physical and mental misery,.. soured her dis- 
position 1882. b. yen. 4 Ad. 185. 

Source s5®is). ME. [a. OF. tors, * sours 
ma sc., and surse, source (raod.F. source) fem., 
subst. uses of the pa. pple. of sourdre to rise or 
spring; see Sourd t/.J +1. * A support or 
underprop' -ME. ta. Hawking. The act of 
rising on the wing, on the part of a hawk 
or other bird -1619. 3. The fountain-head 

or origin of a river or stream; the spring or 
place from which a flow of water takes its be- 
ginning. late ME. b. With a and pi. A spring ; 
a fountain 1477. 4 .fig. The chief or prime cause 
of something of a non-material or abstract cha- 
racter; the quarter whence something of this 
kind originates, late ME. b. The origin, or 
original stock, of a person, family, etc. 1669. 
c. The originating cause or substance of some 
material thing or physical agency 1803. d. A 
work, etc., supplying information or evidence 
(esp. of an original or primary character) as to 
some fact, event, or series of these 1788. 5. 

Physics. A point or centre from which a fluid 
or current nows 1878. 

a ft tght as an hauk upon a sours Upapringeth into 
thaer, right to prayeres . . Maken her sours to Goddis 
ceres tuo Chaucer. 3. The flouds do gaspe, for dryed 
Is theyr sourse Spensrs. b. Like torrents from a 
mountain s. Tennyson. 4. O swerd of kuighthod, 
sours of genii lease t Chaucer. This ©. of ideas, every 
man lias wholly in himself I^or. 

Comb, a.-book [tr. G. queltenbuch), a book or collec- 
tion of 'sources* or original documents serving as 
materials for the historical study of a subject. 

Sour -)crout. 1617. [Anglicized form of 
Sauerkraut.] A fexmeuied preparation of 
cabbage. 

f Sourd, v. late ME. [ad. OF. sourdre (also 
mod.F.), sordre, turdre : — L. surgere to rise.] 
1. intr. Of conditions, events, etc. ; To arise, 
take rise, spring or issue *-1567 9. Of foun- 

tains, etc. ; To spring up, to issue from the 
ground -1606. 

x. Now myghte men axe, wher-of that pride aourdeth 
and spryngeth Chaucer. 

Sour(-)dock- Now died. ME. [Sour a. and 
Dock sb . 1 ] Common sorrel. 

Sour-dough (saus*i,dJn). ME. [See Sour 
a. and Dough sbA 1. Leaven. Now dial, and 
rare. 9. Amer. One who has spent oneor more 
winters in Alaska 190a. 

Souring (sau»*riq), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Sour v.] i. A substance which renders sour 
or add ; spec. leaven, lemon-juice, or vinegar. 
Now chiefly dial, a. The process or fact of 
becoming or making sour 1579. 3. spec. The 

process of subjecting cloth, wool, skins, etc., to 
tbe action of diluted acids 1756. 4. A sourish 
variety of apple ; dial, a crab-apple 1846. 
a fi^, HaxUct’a cynicism b the a of a generous na- 

(■an** rip, a. late ME. [f. Sour 
*. +-ISH.J Somewhat sour, in various senses. 


Breed brownish and sowrish, and made with an!* 
seeds 16x7. Hence Sou'rlsh-ly adv., -ness. 
Sour-sop. 1667. [f. Sour a. + Sop sb.] 
1. The fruit of the West Indian tree Anona 
muricata . 9. The tree itself 1753. 

Sour-sweet, a. and sb. 1591. [f. the adjs.] 
A. adj. Sweet with an admixture or aftertaste 
of sourness. B. sb. Something which is sour- 
sweet ; spec . an acid sweetmeat 1603. 

|| Sous- (sd, sdz), prefix , repr. OF. and mod. 
F. sous (;— L. subtus) 4 under ' sub- *, In words 
directly adopted from French, as s.-lieutenant , 
- minis t re , -ofiicUr, •prefect. 

Souse (saus), rd.l Now dial, and U.S. 
late ME. [a. OF. sous (souls), or souce, ad. 
OHG. sulta, or directly f. the Germanic stem 
suit (see Silt j 3.).] 1. Various parts of a pig 

or other animal, esp. the feet and ears, prepared 
or preserved for food by pickling, b. transf. 
The ears; also in sing., an ear 1658. 9. A 

liquid employed as a pickle 1509. 

Souse (saus), sb* Now dial. 1480. [perh. 
echoic.] A heavy blow *, a thump. 
fSouse,r£.3 i486. [Alteration of Source 
sb. 2.] Hawking. 1. Phr. at {the) j. : (of a 
hunted bird) in the act of rising from the 
ground and giving the hawk an opportunity to 
strike. -1620. 9. The act of a hawk, in swoop- 

ing down upon a hunted bird -1638. 

r. As a Faulcon fair© That once hath failed of her s. 
full neare Spenser. 

f Souse, sbA 1509. [a. OF. sous , pi. of sout, 
salt, later sol Sol sb. 9 and sou Sou.] 1. A sol 
or sou -1823. 9. Taken as a type of a small 

coin or amount, with an expressed or implied 
negative -1815. 

Souse (saus)* sb.b 1741. [f. Souse v.i] 

x. An act of sousing ; a plunge into, immersion 
in, or drenching with, water; dial, awash, b. 
An act of getting drunk (slang) 1930. 9. A sound 
as of water surging against something 1883. 
Souse (sous), v.i late ME. [f. Souse j^. 1 ] 
I. trans. x. To prepare or preserve (meat, fish, 
etc.) by steeping in some kind of pickle, esp. 
one made with vinegar or the like. 9. To 
plunge or immerse (a person, etc.) deeply or 
thoroughly in or into water, eta 1470. 8. To 

drench or soak with water, etc. 154a. 4* To 

dash or pour (a quantity of water or something 
containing this). Const, into, on, etc. 1859. 

X. A sheepes head© saw&ed in ale xcoo. fig. Sowte 
us., in th© Powdering-Tub of thy Mercy, that we 
may be Tripes fit for the Heavenly Table 1704. a. 
To be soused over head and ears in cold water 1660 
3. Then the engine© arrived and soused the burning 
houses 1871. 

II. intr. x. To soak ; to be or become soaked 
or drenched; to go plunging or sinking in 
water, etc. b. To get drunk (slang) 1993. 
+a. To flow or fall in copious streams -1648. 

x. Down I soused into tbe water Thackeray. a. 
The surging seas came sousing in againe Drayton. 

Souse (sans), v* Now dial. 1550. [Related 
to Souse sb.*\ i. trans. To strike, smite, ot 
beat severely or heavily, ta. absol . To deliver 
heavy blows. Spenser. 3. intr. To fall heavily 
or with some weight 1596. 

1. Soundly did he a. my pate *787. a Both.. souce 
so sore, that they tbe heauens affray Svkmsrb. 

Souse (sans), w. 8 Now arch. 1583. [f. 

Souse sb .* 9.] 1. intr Of a hawk, etc. ; To 

swoop down ; to descend with speed and force. 
9. trans. To swoop or pounce upon (something) 
in a hostile manner 1595. 

x. The sacred eagle.. sousing on the quivering hare 
Pors. a. The gallant Monarch . . like an Eagle, o're 
his ayerie towres, To sowsse annoyance that comes 
neere his Nest Shake. 

Souse (saus), adv A Now chiefly dial. 1680. 
[f. Souse sb. 9 or t/. 8 ] x. Suddenly; without 
warning, a. With a direct and rapid course 
1690. 3. With strong or violent impact 1694. 

3. G untiling comes a upon the ice with his sitting- 
part Carlyle. 

Souse (sans), adv.* 1706. [f. Souse sb A 
or v. 1 ] With a deep or sudden plunge, 

S. he went into the sea 188a. 

Souslik, var. of Suslik. 

|| Soutache (s*taj). 1856. [F. v corruptly 
ad. Hungarian stussak a pendant curl of hah, 
etc.] A narrow flat ornamental braid of wool, 
silk, or the like, usually sown upon fabrics in 
fanciful designs. 


d Soutane (swtaa). 1838. [F., ad. It sottana, 
f. sot to s — L. subtus under.] x. Anjeoclesiastic** 
cassock, a. transf. An ecclesiastic 1890. 

a. A confederacy of soutanes and petticoats 1890. 

H Souteneur (swtnor). 1906. [Fr. ‘protec- 
tor '.] A man who cohabits with and lives on 
the earnings of a prostitute. 

Sou ter (■S'tai). Now Sc. and «s. dial. 
fOE sdiert, ad. L. sutor, t. were to sew, stitch.] 
A shoemaker or cobbler. 

The a. Isold hb queerest stories Burns. Henoa 
tSotrterly m. resembling a s. j common, vulgar 1 ap- 
propriate to a a 

Souterraln (sd'tanfm). 1735. [a. F., f. sous 
under + tern earth, after L. subterrameus.] An 
underground chamber, store-room, passage,etc. 

South (sang, adv., prep., sb. , and a. [Com, 
Teut.; OE. slid * OFris, sdtk, OS. sdtk, OHG. 
sund-, sunt-, ON. stltir . ] A. adv. x. Towards, 
or in the direction of, that part of the earth 
or heavens which Is directly opposite to the 
north. 9. From the south x6aa 3. quasi- 
sb. - B. x. ME 4. ellipt. as prep . At, in, or to 
the south of 1607. 

x. Steering a and a by weat 1743. a. In a Fair* 
and Dry Day... And when the Wind bloweth not S. 
Bacon. 3. To S. the Persian Bay Milt, t By in 
the a t on the r. aide. 4. The Chimney la S. the 
Chambei Shaks. 

B. sb. (Usu. with the.) x. That one of the 

four cardinal points which Is opposite to the 
north ME. 9. The southern part of a country or 
region ; spec. a. Of England (below the Wash), 
Great Britain, Scotland, or Ireland ; the south 
country ME. b. The southern lands of Europe, 
etc. late ME. c. The southern States of 
America, orig. U.S. 1779. 8- The southern 

part of a particular country, etc. late ME. 4. 
transf. The inhabitants of a southern region or 
district ME. 5. The south wind. Chinny poet. 
ME. b. A south wind 1699. 

1. The wyndea of the S. Ben most of alle debonair© 
Gower. a. a. In the S. we usually call marygolda 
simply golds 1691. b. Dark-browed cavalier* from 
the sunny c. 1890. 4. Between tbe North and S. 

there will be feeling* or implacable hatred 1861. 0. 

Wake North, and com O South, and on my gardes 
blowe 1587. b. My wind is turned to bitter north. 
That was so soft a a before Clough. 

C. adj. x . With proper names t Situated or 

dwelling in the south ; southerly OE. a. With 
common nouns: Lying towards the south: 
situated on the side next the south OE. 3. Of 
the wind : Blowing from the south OE. 4. Of 
or pertaining to the south ; belonging or native 
to the south 147a 5. Facing the south 1527. 

0. Tending towards the south 1839. 

1. The second Kingdom© of the Heptarchy, was of 
the S. Saxons 1643 They were lordee of Granada io 
a Spaine x6oo. a. Hie fort near the a end of the city 
170a. 3. The Southwind roe©,.. with black wings 

Wide hovering Milt, transf. The South- F og rot him 
Shaks, 4. For what says toe a proverb Scott. 5. 
Carnations and mignonette blooming in the a window 
1867. 6. In a a direction 1886. Also in comp. 

fSou'tber a, whence South ermoet a. (now rare 
or Obs.). 

South (sang, v. 1659. [f- South adv. or 
*4.1 1. intr. To cross the meridian of a place. 
9. To veer, move, or turn towards the south | 
to blow more from the south 1795. 
a. About sun-down the wind southed 1898. 

South- (sang, comb, form repr. South 
or adv., with the sense * to or towards, in or 
on, the south as in u-going, etc. ; unbounded, 
-turned, etc 

Southard (ortfad), adv. and sb, 1470. 
Reduced form of Southward. 
Southco’ttl&n, ib. and a. Also -cotian. 
184a. [See defil A. sb. A believer in the claims 
or teaching of Ioanna Southoott (1750-1814), 
who announced herself as the woman spoken 
of in Rev. xii B. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Joanna Southoott or her followers 1843. 

South country, late ME. [South a. 9.] 
The southern part of any country ; the district 
or region towards tbe south; jpu. e i Great 
Britain (south of the Tweed), of England (south 
of the wash), or of Scotland (south of the 
Forth). Also attrib. (froq. hyphened). 
Southdown ( sou* }daun). Also South 

Down* Sooth-down. 1787. [See def.] s. One 
of a breed of sheep, noted forks short, fine wool 
and for tbe good quality of its mutton, orig. 
reared on the South Downs of Sussex and Hamp- 
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shire. Chiefly in pi. a. This breed of sheep. 
Chiefly with the. 1827. 3. ellipt. Mutton from 

this bieed of sheep 1859. 

South-east (8auJ?,f*Bt), adv., sb and a . 
[OE. sift last (see South adv. and East adv,). J 

A. adv. z. In the direction lying midway be- 
tween south and east a. quasi-jA ME. 

1. We. .stood off to sea, steering still a Da Fox. 
The district east and s. of Charter 1896. a. Faced all 
round with a. . Rock, except a Bay at South-East 1707 

B. sb. 1 The direction or point of the horizon 

lying between south and east, late ME. fa. 
The south-east wind -1725. 3. The south- 

eastern part of a country 1778. 

1. He made the signal. .to.. steer to the s. 1806. 3. 

Sardinia rising to invade the Southeast 1837. 

C. adj. 1. Lying or situated in or towards, 

directed to, the south-east 1548 9. Of the 

wind, currents, etc. s Blowing or running from 
the south-east late ME. 

a The strong southeast swell 189B. Hence South- 
ea-ster, a wind or gale blowing from the s. 
South-ea-sterly, a. and adv . 1708. [f. 

South + Easterly.] A. adj a. Lyinjj, etc., , 
in the direction of south-east. b. Blowing or 
running from the south-east. B. adv • Towards 
the south-east 1884. 

South-eastern, a, 1577. [f. South + 
Eastern.] i. Lying on the south-east side ; 
situated in the south-ea«.t b. Of or pertaining 
to the south-east of England 1886. 2. Of the 

wind 1 Blowing from the south-east 1842. 
South-ea-stward, atfv., sb., and a. 1528. 
[f. South-east + -WARD.1 A. adv. In a south- 
easterly direction ; towards the south-east. B. 
sb. The south-east quarter or direction 1555. 
C. adj. Situated towards or leading to the south- 
east 1766. Hence South-ea*Btwardly adv. to- 
wards the south-east ; on the south-east side. 
Souther (scurjwi), sb. 1862. [£. South a. 
+ -kr *.] A south wind or gale. 

Souther (svfos), v. 1628. [f. South adv. 
+ -ER®.] intr. To shift, turn, or fly to the 
south ; of the wind, to south. 

Southerly (strtfoili), a. 1551. [f. South; 
cf northerly , etc.] 1. Situated in or towards 
the south; southern. 9. Of the wind: Blowing 
from the south 1602. 3. Tending or facing 

southwards 1789. Hence Sou'therlinesa. 
Southerly (sirflojlB, adv. 1577. [Cf. prec. 
and -LY*] 1. To the southward; in or to- 

wards the south ; on the south side. a. From 
the direction of the south 1642 
a. Tbe Wind chop’d up S. 164a. 

Southern (sn*&ojn), a. and sb. [OE. sutf- 
rme, f. stiff south 4 •erne (: — OTeut. -ran jo-). See 
also Southron.] A. adj. 1. Of persons j Living 
or originating in, coming from, the south, esp. 
of Great Britain (— English), of England, or of 
Europe, b. U.S. Belonging to the Southern 
States 1839. a. Of the wind : Blowing from the 
south OE 8. Situated or lying to the south- 
ward or in the south; having a position rela- 
tively south OE, b. Astron, In the names of 
constellations, as 5 . Cross , Fish , etc. X594. 4. 

Of things : Pertaining or belonging to, produced 
by, found in, characteristic of, the south OE. 
b. 5 lights, the Aurora Australis 1775* 5 * fac- 
ing or directed towards the south 2706. 6. As 

adv. Towards the south 1678 
3. b. S. Cross , see Cross xA si. 6. All S., from 
yon Hills, the Roman Camp Hangs o'er us black and 
threatning Drydrn. 

B. sb. i. Southern men (rare), late ME. a. A 
native of the south (see A. 1) 1721. 

1. The S on this side, foi Yorke ‘a Warwick® * cry 
ifiaa. Hence Sou*thern v. intr. to become more 
southerly. Southerner, a native of the south. 
8ou*thernly, a. and adv. ■* Southkhly a. and adv. 
Southernmost a. furthest south. 
Southernwood (sxrtfcjnwud). [OE. stiff- 
erne Southern a., and ttmdu Wood jA] A 
hardy deciduous shrub, Artemisia Abrotanum , 
having a fragrant aromatic smell and a sour 
taste, orlg. native to the south of Europe, and 
formerly much cultivated for medicinal pur- 
poses. Also, the genus of Composite of which 
this is the type 

Southing (satrfflij, sdtrjrfn), vbl. sb. 1650. 

If. SOUTH adv. or vi + -INO j 1 Of heavenly 
bodies t The action of crossing or approaching 
the meridian of a place a. Progress or devia- 


tion towards the south made in sailing, travel- 
ling, etc. ; difference in latitude due to moving 
southward. Chiefly in Navigation. 1669. 

Southland. Now arch, or poet. Also 
south land, mouth-land. [OE. stiff land ; see 
South adv . and Land jA] i. A land lying in 
or towards the south. 9. The southern part of 
a country or district ; the South OE. 3. a ttrib. 
or as adj. 247a Hence Sou'thlander, a south- 
erner. 

fSotfthly, a. and adv. 1440. [ f. South + 
-LY.J A. adj. Southern. B. adv . Towards or in 
the south ; facing or from the south -1590. 
Southmost (scurjmiost, -numst), a. OE. [f. 
South adv.; see -most.] Most southerly; 
southernmost. 

Soii'thness. 1852. [f. South + -ness.] 
The quality of indicating the south ; the state 
of being relatively south. 

Southron (sn*$r^n\ a. and sb. 1470. [ Al- 
teration of Southren Southern a .] A. adj. 1. 
Belonging to or dwelling in the south, esp. of 
Britain; southern; ^.English as dist. from 
Scottish. Chiefly Sc. a. Of or pertaining to, 
characteristic of, the south ; situated in or on 
the south 2470. 
a. A s. mode of speech 1891. 

B. sb. i. A native of the south of Great Britain; 
an Englishman 2470. b. In pi. sense, Eng- 
lishmen. Freq. with the. 1470. 9. A native or 

inhabitant of the south of England, of Europe, 
etc. 1848. 

South Sea. late ME. +1. a. The sea to 
the south of Europe ; the Mediterranean. Tre- 
visa. fb. The English Channel -1478. a. pi. 
The seas of the southern hemisphere ; esp. the 
South Pacific Ocean 2528. 3. The South Pacific 
Ocean ; tthe Pacific Ocean as a whole 2555. 
b. ellipt. for ‘ South Sea bonds \ etc. 2727. 

3. fig. One inch of delay more, is a South -sea of 
discoucrie Shaks. b. The nation then too late will 
find.. South Sea, at best, a mighty bubble Swift. 

attrib . : South Sea bnbble =■ South Sea scheme t 
South Sea Company, a company incorporated in 
1711 for the purpose of exclusive trade with the South 
Seas, and of taking up the unfunded National Debt t 
South Sea scheme, a stock-jobbing scheme which 
wan inaugurated by this company in ryao for taking 
up the whole National Debt, but which collapsed in 
the same year. 

South-side. [orig. repr. ME. stiffstde ; but 
in later use felt merely as a collocation of South 
a. and Side jA 1 ] The side situated in or lying 
towaids the south. 

South-south-east, adv. late ME. In or 
from the direction lying midway between south 
and south-east. Also as sb. and adj. 

South-BOU'therly. 1814. [Imitative of its 
cry.] Amer The long-tailed duck. Hare Ida 
glacialis. 

South-south-west, adv. 1513. In or from 
the direction situated midway between south 
and south-west. Also as sb. and adj. 
Southward (soirjwjid, Naut. sn’Caid), 
adv., sb., and a . ( OE. stlffweard, f. South adv. 

+ -ward, j A. adv . z. Towards the south ; in 
a southern direction. 9. quasi-tfA «=- B. 184a. 

1. S. they set their faces Tennysom. Half a mile s. 
of the town lies a., rising ground 1896. a. So came 
he far to s. Macaulay. 

B. sb. That direction or part which lies to the 
south of a place, etc. 2555. 

It looked black at the s. and eastward 1840. 

C. adj. That has a southerly situation or di- 
rection; lying, facing, moving, etc., towards 
the south x6xx. 

With the s. swallow Swinburn*. Hence South- 
wardly adv. in a s. direction \ adj. situated in or 
directea towards the souths of the wind, blowing 
from the south. 

Sou *th wards, adv. and sb. [OE. stiff- 
weardes j see -wards.] — prec. A, B. 
South-west (son]iwe*st), adv. % sb. } and a. 
[OE. siitfwest (see South and West). ] A. adv. 
1. In the direction situated midway between 
south and west b. From this direction 1725. 
9. quasi-zA a. At s. • x. b. * B. 1. X555, 
a. a. The wind at a, and the thermometer at 58ft 

I? B. jA x. The direction, district, or region 
situated between south and west OE, a. The 
(or a) south-west wind 162a 
a A Southwest blow on yee, And blister you all ore 
Shaks. 


C. adj. z. Of the wind r Blowing from tbe 
south-west, late ME, a. Lying in or situated to 
the south-west 24401 8* Directed towards the 

south-west 2756. 

South-wester. Also southwester, 1831* 
[f. prec. +-ER 1 ,] 1. A wind or gale bluwfhg 

from the south-west 1833. 9. (usu. sou'wester.) 

A large oilskin or waterproof hat or cap worn 
orig. by seamen to protect the head and neck 
during wet or rougli weather. Also attrib. 2831. 
South-westerly, a. and adv. 1708. [i 
South-west.] A. adj. a. Of the wind : Blow* 
ing from the south-west. b. Tending south- 
westward. B. adv. South-westwardly 2792. 
South-we-stern, a. and sb. [OE. stiffwes- 
teme (see South adv . and Western a.).] A. 
adj. 1. Of the wind : Blowing from the south- 
west. 9. Situated or extending towards the 
south-west : of or pertaining to the south-west 
1828. B. so. A wave from the south-west. Ten- 
nyson. 

A. s. Western and s. gales 1835. a. The mala 
marks of a English 1863. 

South- westward, adv. and jA 1548. [£. 
South-west + -ward.] — South-west adv, 
and sb. So South*we*stwarda adv . 
South-we*stwardly, adv. 1796. [f. prec.] 
— South-west adv. 

Souvenir (sS*vanT»i). 2775. [a. F. souvenir 
memory, keepsake, sb. use of the inf. souvenir 
: — L. subvenire to come into the mind.] r. A 
lemembrance, a memory 9. A token of re- 
membrance ; a keepsake 2782. 

Sou -we*st, -we-ster, reduced ff. South- 

west, -wester. 

Sov (*pv). 1850. Colloquial abbrev. of 

Sovereign sb. 3 b. 

fSovenance. 1477. [a. OF. souvenanc$ t 

sov-. (F. souvenance), f. so(u)venir ; see Sou- 
venir.] Remembrance ; memory -2625. 
Sovereign (s^wr^n), sb. and a. ME. [a, 
OF. server ain, souverein, etc. (mod.F. souverain) 

: — pop.L, * super anus, f. super above. The 
spelling -eign, which appears in the 14th c., 
is due to the influence of reign.] A. sb. 
x. One who has supremacy or rank above, or 
authority over, others; a superior; a ruler, 

f overnor, lord, or master (of persona, etc.). 

req. applied to the Deity in relation to created 
things, b. A person or thing which excels or 
surpasses others of the kind. Now rare. 250a 
a. spec. The recognized supreme ruler of a 
people or country under monarchical govern- 
ment ; a monarch ; a king or queen ME. 8* a. 
A gold coin minted in England from the dm3 
of Henry VII to Charles I, orig. of the value of 
22 s. 6d. but later worth only zoj. or izj. 2503, 
b. A current British gold coin of the value of 
twenty shillings 1817. 

x. Thy husband is thy Lord, thy life, thy keeper. 
Thy head, thy soucraigne Shaks. b. This Sovereigns 
of her Sexe X635. a. How darst thou thus oppose thy 
Soveratgnes will 165a. fig. Weak Verses, go, kneel at 
your Sovereign's feet Shbxlky. 

B. adj. ti. Of persons: Standing out above 
others or excelling in some respect -2688. a. 
Of things, qualities, etc. : Supreme, paramount; 
principal, greatest, or most notable ME. b. 
Qualifying good. (Frea. — summum bonum. 1 
ME. c. Of contempt : Supreme, unmitigated 
T749. 3. Of remedies, etc. : Efficacious in e 

superlative degree. Freq. in fig. use. late ME, 
4. Of persons : Having superior or supreme 
rank or power ; spec, holding the position of % 
ruler or monarch ME. b. Of states, communi- 
ties, etc. 2595. 5. Of power, authority, etc. t 

Supreme 253a. 8. Of or belonging to, charac- 
teristic of, supremacy or superiority 2600, 
r. This is his s. Charm against Fear in an Engage 
ment 1706. b. The know! edge of Truth ..la the 
Soueraigne Good of humane Nature Bacon. 3. A 
toueraine simple against disquiet and feare Ouuol 
4. Partly because J>eing members of the s. body, they 
would have it so Brntham. b. A State is called a 1. 
State when this supreme power resides within itself 
1868. 6. Full many a glorious moraine bane I scene, 
Flatter tbe mountain® tope with sdneraine ete Shaks. 
Hence Sovereignly adv. in a a manner. 

tSo’verdgnlze* v. 1601. [f. Sovrrrkm* 
sb. + -ize.] intr. To exercise supreme power | 
to rule as a sovereign -x68o. 

Sovereignty (sp*vr£nti). ME. [a. AF* 
sovereynett, ■* OF. soteveraineti (mod.F, seta* 
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ratneti) ; see Sovereign and -ty.] x. Supre- 
macy or pre-eminence in respect of excellence 
or efficacy. a. Supremacy in respect of power, 
domination, or rank ; supreme dominion, au- 
thority, or rule, late ME. 8* spec* The posi- 
tion, rank, or power of a supreme ruler or 
monarch ; royal authority or dominion, late 
ME. b. transf. The supreme controlling power 
in communities not under monarchical govern- 
ment ; absolute and independent authority 1860. 
4. A territory under the rule of a sovereign, or 
existing as an independent state 1715. 

x.L.L.L. iv. tit. 334. a. The Romans.. had ac- 
quired the S. of the Sea 17x8. 3. Hee wanne the 

soueraignty not meerely by the sword 1625. 4. The 

United States, with thirty governors, for thirty inde- 
pendent sovereignties 1849. 

Soviet (sJu'viet, s#uvie‘t). 1917. [Russ., 
m council.] A Russian soldiers’ or workmen’s 
council of delegates ; since the Russian revolu- 
tion of 19x7 also a congress consisting of re- 
presentatives of the local soviets (hence attrib. 
as in ' Soviet Republic ’) ; (with the) the system 
of government by soviets. Also transf. of similar 
organizations elsewhere. Hence So'vietism, 
the system of government by soviets. So*vietize 
v. trans. to organize on a soviet basis. 

Sovran (s^'vr&n), a . anti sb. Chiefly poet. 
1634. [Milton's spelling of Sovereign, after 
It. sovranof] «= Sovereign a. and sb. Hence 
So-vranly adv. So’vranty, sovereignty. 

Sow (sau), sb. [OE. su&u, related to OHG. 
and MHG. sit fG. sau) and ON. sfr, also L. 
sus, Gr. is, Zend hu,~\ x The female of swine ; 
a full-grown female pig, esp. a domestic one 
used for breeding, a. Applied to persons (male 
or female) as a term of abuse, esp. to a fat, 
clumsy, or slovenly woman 1508. 8. Mil. A 

movable structure having a strong roof, used to 
cover men advancing to the walls of a besieged 
town or fortress, and to protect them while 
engaged in sapping and mining or other opera- 
tions. Now Hist. ME. 4. A wood-louse or 
sow-bug. Now chiefly dial, late ME. 5. techn. 
A large oblong mass of solidified metal as ob- 
tained from the blast- or smelting-furnace 1481, 
b. In general use : A bar or mass of metal ; an 
ingot. Now Obs. or rare. 15 70. c. One of the 
larger channels, or the main channel, in the 
hearth of an iron-smelting furnace, serving as a 
feeder to the smaller channels or ' pigs ’ 1843. 
d. A mass of metallic iron which has congealed 
In the hearth of a lead- furnace ; a salamander 
1871. 

Phrases. To get, have, at take the wrong for right) 
t. by the ear, to get hold of, hit upon, the wrong (or 
right) person or thing ; to arrive at a wrong (or right) 
conclusion, solution, etc. As drunk as Davids s. or 
eu a j., blind-drunk. 

Sow (sJ«), v . Pa. t. sowed (soud). Pa. pple. 
sowed, sown (s^n). [Com. Teut. ; OE. sdwan. ] 
x. intr. or absol . To perform the action of scat- 
tering or depositing seed on or in the ground 
so that it may grow. 9. trans. To scatter seed 
on or upon (land, etc ) in order that it may 
grow; to supply with seed OE. b. To strew 
or sprinkle (land, etc.) with something as in 
the sowing of seed i6ix. c. Of seed: To be 
sufficient for (a certain area) 144a 3. To cover 

or strew (a place, etc.) thicxly with something. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. late MIC. 4. To scatter or 
deposit (seed) on or in the ground, etc., for 
growth, usually by the action of the hand ; to 
place or put (seed) in the ground ; to plant (a 
crop) in this way OE. b. transf, with ret to 
fish, bacilli, etc. 1854. 5. su Used with seed, 

etc., in transf. and fig. senses OE. b. Con- 
trasted with reap in fig. uses, late ME. &»fig- 
To disseminate or spread ; to endeavour to 
propagate or extend OE. 7. To scatter after 
the manner of seed ; to sprinkle, throw or 
spread about, in this way. late ME, b. To 
distribute or disperse (rare) -1535. 

f. (I] Plough water, s. on rocks, and reap the wind 
1687. a. The^ whole was sowed with barley 1846. fig. 
The daily strife. .Which sows the human heart with 
tares Shelley, b. And Abimelech, .beat downe the 
citie and sowed It with salt Judges ix. 45. 3. Thick 

as the Galaxy with Stars is sown Deyden. 4. When 
to turn The fruitful Soil, and when to to we toe Corn 
Drydsm. To s. one’s wild oats : see Oat 3. g. a. In 
all this the seeds of the Conquest were sowing 1868. 
b. What Darkness sowed, the Light shall reap 1878. 
To 1. the wind and reap the whirlwind : see Whirl- 


wind. 6. Between the best of Peoples and the best of 
Restorer Kings they would s. grudges Carlyle. He 
sow'd a slander in the common ear Tennyson. 7. Not 
sowing hedgerow texts and parsing by Tennyson. 
Hence Sown ppi. a. 

|| Sowar (si?,w£u). Anglo- 1 nd. 180a. [UrdO 
(Pers.) sawdr horseman. J A native horseman 
or mounted orderly, policeman, etc. ; a native 
trooper, esp. one belonging to the irregular 
cavalry. 

Sowarry (saiwfl’ri). Anelo-Ind. 1776. 
[Urdu (Pers.) sawdri, f. prec.j The mounted 
attendants of a person of high tank, a state 
official, etc. ; a number of these forming a 
cavalcade. 

Sow-back (sau-). 1874. [f. Sow sb .] Geol. 
A ridge of glacial origin suggestive of the back 
of a sow. So Sow-backed a. 1738. 

Sow-bread (sau-). Also sowbread. 1550. 
[f. Sow sb. + Bread sb., after med.L. pants 
porcittus or G. saubrvt. ] A plant of the genus 
Cyclamen, esp. C. europium, the fleshy tuberous 
root-stocks of which are eaten by swine. 

Sow-bug (sau-). 1750. [f. Sow 4.] a. 
A wood-louse of the genus Oniscus , esp. O. asel - 
/us. b. U.S. A small maiine crustacean of the 
genus Idotca. 

Sowens («;<Tu*enz, sfi*-), sb.pl. Sc. (and fr.). 
1582 [app. ad. Ciael. silghan, stlbhan, the liquid 
used in preparing ‘sowens’, f. stlgh, siibh sap.] 
An article of diet formerly in common use in 
Scotland (and some parts of Ireland), consisting 
of farinaceous matter extracted from the bran 
or husks of oats by steeping in water, allowed 
to ferment slightly, and prepared by boiling. 

Sower (s£u*3j). OE. [f. Sow v. + -er 1. j 
One who, or that which, sows. 

Sow-gedder (sau-). 1515. [f. Sow j£.] 

One whose business it is to geld or spay sows, 
j Sowl (saul, s£l), v. Now dial. 1607. 
[Origin obsc.] 1. trans. To pull, seize roughly, 
etc., by the ear or ears. In later use esp. of 
dogs : To seize (a pig) by the ears* a. To pull 
or lug (the ears) 1654. 

Sow-me:tal (sau-). 1674. [f. Sow sb. 5 ] 
Cast iron in sows or large ingots as it comes 
from the blasting- or smelting-furnace. 

Sown, pa. pple of Sow v. 

Sow-pig (sau-). 1548. [f. Sow sb .] A 

young female pig, esp. one that has been spayed ; 
a sow. 

Sow-thistle (sau -)>i:s'l). Also sowthistle. 
[Early ME su)e/>istel.\ One or other of the 
species of Sonchus ; a plant belonging to this 
genus, esp. S. oleraceus and S. asper \ common 
European weeds characterized by their sharply- 
toothed thistle-like leaves and milky juice. 

Soy (soi). 1696. [a. Japanese soy (also 

shoy), colloq. f. shfl-yu, ad Chinese shi-yu, f. sht 
salted beans or the like, used as condiments + 1 
yu oil.] x. A sauce prepared chiefly in Japan, 
China, and India, from the beans of Sofa nispida j 
(Dolickos sofa), and eaten with fish, etc, a. The 1 
soy-bean, Soja hipida 1880. 

attrib. : B.-bean = 3. I 

Soya (soi*&). 1679. [a. Du. soya, soja\ 

see prec J Soy. 

Sozzle (sp*z’l), sb. dial, and U.S. 1893. 1 
[Cf. Ross r^. 1 ] x. dial. A sloppy spoon-meat 
or medicine. 9. U.S. A slattern ; a state of 
sluttish confusion or disorder 1834. So So’zzle 
v. trans . to mix or mingle in a sloppy manner ; 
U.S to splash ; to perform sluttishly or lazily 
(also intr.). So'zzled ppl. a. (slang) intoxicated. 

Spa (spa, sp§), sb. 1565. [A place-name.] 
x. With capital. The name of a watering place 
in the province of Li6ge, Belgium, celebrated 
for the curative properties of its mineral springs, 
b. In generalized sense x6xo. a. A medicinal 
or mineral spring or well 1626. 8* A town, 

locality, or resort possessing a mineral spring 
or springs; a watering-place of this kind 1777. 
Hence Spa (also spaa), v. trans. to subject to 
spa-treatment , intr. to frequent or visit a s. or 
spas. 

fSpaad. 1594, (ad. obs. G. sfad, spade, 
varr. of spat Spath. J Min. A variety of talc, 
gypsum, or spar, or a powder prepared from 
one or other of these, mainly usod to form 
moulds for casting metal objects -1738. 


Space fsp£is), sb. ME. [ad. OF. espaee 
(also moa.F.), ad. L. spa Hum (med.L. also 
spacium ).] I. Denoting time or duration, x. 
Without article : Lapse or extent of time be- 
tween two definite points, events, etc. Chiefly 
with long , short, small, etc. ME. tb. Delay 
(rare) -1554. +9. Time, leisure, or opportunity 
tor doing something. Chiefly in to have or 
give s. -1675. 3. With the (that, etc.) : a. The 

amount or extent of time comprised or contained 
in a specified period ME. b. The amount of 
time already specified or indicated, or otherwise 
determined ME. 4. With a and pi. : A period 
or interval of time ME. 

x. Short s. ensued } I was not held . . Long In ex- 
pectance Cary. a. Come on, thou art granted s. 
Shaks. Phr. Time and s.,s. and time. 3. a. In the 
s. of a tide, the salt water has not time to.. return 
1793. b. In less than the s. . . mentioned, the Count . . 
came back Scott, t In the mean s., meantime. 4. 
He and his defended themselues. .a lone s. 1568. Phr. 
(for) a s., for a moderate period of time. 

II. Denoting area or extension. Without ar- 
ticle, in generalized sense. 1. Linear distance ; 
interval between two or more points or objects, 
late ME. 3. Superficial extent or area ; also, 
extent in three dimensions, late ME. b. Extent 
or area sufficient for some purpose ; room. 
Also const, to with inf. late ME. c. Extent or 
room in a letter, periodical, book, etc., available 
for or occupied by written or printed matter 
1530. 8» Mctaph. Continuous, unbounded, or 

unlimited extension m every direction, regarded 
as void of matter, or without reference to this 
Freq. coupled with time. 1656. 4. Astr., etc 

The immeasurable expanse in which the solar 
and stellar systems, nebula.*, etc., are situated ; 
the stellar depths 1667. b. In more limited 
sense : Extension in all directions, esp. from a 
given point 1827. 

x. Twixt Host and Host but narrow s. was left, A 
dreadful interval Milt. a. Affrica in his k>nde ha)> 
lasse s. Trkvisa. The more it is heated, the more s. 
it takes up 1815. b. Crime that leavt.s no s. for 
penitence I 1869. C. 1 write no more to you, lor lack® 
of s. 1530. 3. All our conceptions are defined by 

conditions of time and s. 1892. 


In particularized or limited senses. 5. A cer- 
tain stretch, extent, or area of ground, suiface, 
sky, etc. ; an expanse ME. 6. A more or less 
limited area or extent ; a small portion of space 
(in senses 11. 2, 4 b). late ME. b. A division, 
section, late ME. c. A void or empty place or 
part 1837. 7. An interval ; a length of way , 

a distance, late ME. b. A short distance 1813. 
8. The dimensional extent occupied by a body 
or lying within certain limits 1530. 9. A/us . 

One or other of the degrees or intervals between 
the lines of a staff 1597. 10. An interval or 

blank between words, or lines, in printed or 
written matter 1676. b. Typog. One or other 
of certain small p eces of cast-metal, of various 
thicknesses ami shorici than a t>pc, used to 
separate words (or letters in a word), and also 
to justify the line 1676. 

5. The b. around the building was silent 1794. fig. 
Oh indistinguished s. of Womans will Shaks. 6. A 
viscid secreting s. called the stigma 1845. 7. The s. 

which separates the stars 184a. _ Phr. f From s. to s., 
at (regular) intervals. 8. The things do not fill up that 
which the idea of them seemed to take up in his 
mind Lamb. so. Leaving a s. for his own name 1908. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 B.-nerve, * that portion of the 
auditory nerve which supplies the semicircular canals 
of the inner ear’; -telegrapher, one concerned or 
connected with ^.-telegraphy ■ -telegraphy, wireless 
telegraphy 1 -time, a fusion of the concepts of s. and 
time regarded as a continuum in which ihe existent 
exists. Hence Spa*ceful a. (rare) spacious, com- 
modious 1 wide, extensive. 

Space (sp#is), v. 1548. [f. prec., or ad. F. 
espacer to space, etc. : — L. spatiari to walk, to 
extend.] 1. trans. To limit or bound in respect 
of space s to make of a certain extent, a. fa. 
To divide into spaces or sections (rare) 1578, 
b. dial. To measure (ground, etc.) by pacing 
1808. 3. To set, to srrangc or put, at deter- 

minate intervals or distances. Also with out. 
1703. 4. Typog. a. With out : To extend to a 

required length by Inserting additional space 
between the words (or lines) 1683. b. To sepa- 
rate (words, letters, or lines) by means of a 
space or spaces ; occas. - a 1771. 1 5. intr . 
To walk, ramble, or roam *-1599. 

5. That Wolues, where she was wont to s* Should 
harbour'd be SrENSER. 


se (man), a (pass), an (laud), v (cut), f (Fr. chit). 9 (evrr), ai (/, eye). $ (Fr. can da vie), i (sit), i (Psych#). 9 (what), f (gat)* 



SPACELESS 

Spaceless (sp^sles), a, 1606. [f. Space 
sb. + -less.] 1. That is not subject to or limited 
by space ; infinite, boundless. a. Occupying 
no space 1825. 

s. There timeless, 8 ., dwells the Eternal One 1819. 

Spacer (sptf’sai). 1884. [f. Space v. + 
-er *. J A device or piece of mechanism for 
spacing words; a piece of metal, etc., for making 
a space, interval, or division. 

Spacious (sp£i jas), a . late ME. [ad. L. 
spatiosus (med.L. spaciosusV f. spatium Space 
j£.] x. Of lands, etc. : Of vast, large, or in- 
definite superficial extent or area ; wide, exten- 
sive. a. Of dwellings, rooms, roads, etc. : 
Having or affording ample space or room ; 
large, roomy, commodious, late ME. b. quasi- 
adv. Spaciously. MILTON. 3. Of things : Pre- 
senting, having, or covering a comparatively 
wide surface ; large, ample, expansive 1631. 
4. fig. Great, extensive, ample 1595. 5. Charac- 

teiized by greatness, breadth, or comprehen- 
siveness of character, style, or outlook x6oo. 
6. f Prolonged 1642. 

1. Ouse, slow winding through a level plain Of s. 
meads Cowpkr. a. The log burnt on the a hearth 
1832. 4. You may Conuey your pleasures in a a 

plenty. And yet serme cold Shaks. 5. The a times 
of great Elizabeth Tennyson. Hence Spaxious-ly 
adv* -ness. 

Spade (sprM), sbP [OE. spadu, sfada , 
spmte m OFns. spada, OS spado ; not in OHG. 
or MIIG.] Related to Gr. aitaOrj wooden 
blade, paddle, sword, etc., whence L. s patha ; 
see next and Spathe. ] 1. A tool for digging, 

paring, or cutting ground, turf, etc., now usually 
consisting of a flattish rectangular iron blade 
socketed on a wooden handle which has a grip 
or cross-piece at the upper end, the whole being 
adapted for grasping with both hands while the 
blade is pressed into the ground with the foot, 
b. The depth of a spade-blade; a spit 1674. 
a. An implement resembling a spade in form or 
use ; e\p. a spade-like knife used in flensing a 
whale 1820, 

1. Phr. To call a s. a s., to call things by their real 
names, without any euphemism ; to use plain or hlunt 
language; to be straightforward to the verge of rude- 
ness or indecency 

Comb.-. a. -bayonet, a broad-bladed bayonet, which 
may be used in digging shelter-holes or rifle-pits; 
•bone, the shoulder-blade; -fish, a fish resembling a 
ft. in form; now spec, the moon-fish, Chsetodipterus 
faber ; -foot, (<*' the foot used in pressing a s. into 
the ground ; (b) a toad having a foot specially adapted 
for digging; -guinea, a guinea coined from 1787 to 
1799, on which the snield bearing the arms has the 
form of a pointed ». ; -(Sjman.a labourer accustomed 
to work with a spade ; -work, lit. woi k done with a 
spade ; fig. pioneer work. 

Spade (sp/>d), sb 2 1598. [ad. It. spade, pi. 
of spada Spado®, used a* a mark on playing* 
cards.] 1. One or other of the black spade- 
shaperl marks by which one of the four suits in 
a pack of playing-cards is distinguished ; hence 
pi., the cards belonging to or forming this suit. 

0. A card belonging to the spade-suit 1745. 

Spade (sp*id),v.i 1594. [f. Spade jM] +1. 
trans. To cut in the form of a spade. NashE. 
a. To dig up or remove with a spade 1647. 3. 

To cut or flense with a whaling spade 1887. 4. 

mtr. To work with a spade 1869. 

+ Spade, v . 2 161 1. [f. spaid , spayed , pa. pplc. 
of Spay v., perh. assoc, w. L. spado Spa do *.] 
trans To spay -x8x6. 

Spa-de-beard. 1598. [f. Spade r^.i + 

Beard sb.] A spade-shaped beard; a beard 
cut or trimmed to the shape of a (pointed or 
brood) spade-blade. 

Spadeful (sp^-dful). Also -full. 1643. [f. 
Spade sb. 1 + -FUL.] A quantity that fills a 
spade ; as much as a spade can hold or take up 
at one time. 

Spader (sptf-dai). 1647. [f. Spade v . 1 + 
-er 1 .] One who works with a spade; an im- 
plement which digs, etc., by means of spades; 
also dial., a breast-plough. 

Spadiceoua (sp/idi-Jas), a. Now Dot. 1646. 
[ad. mod.Li spadiceus , f. L. spadie -, spadix 
Spadix.] 1. Of a reddish or brownish colour, 
a. Having the nature or form of a spadix 176a 
So Spa'dicose 0. (in sense a). 

Spadld- (spfidai’si), comb, form of Spadix, 
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used in a few terms of Dot., as spadici/lo'ral, 
- form adis. 

|| Spadille (spftdH), 1728. [F., ad. Sp. espa- 
dilla. dim. of espada sword, Spade sb.*] The 
ace of spades in ombre and quadrille. Also 
t||Spadi'llo [ad. Sp. J. 

|| Spadix (sp^i’diks). PI. spadices (sp*i- 
dai-s/z), and spa’dixes. 1760. [I,„ a, (Jr. 

<rwd 5 t£ palm-branch, palm-coloured.] 1. Bot. 
A form of inflorescence consisting of a thick 
fleshy spike, closely set with flowers, and en- 
closed in a spathe ; a succulent spike, whether 
enclosed in a spathe or not. a. fool. A part in 
cephalopods and hydro7oans having some ana- 
logy to a spadix in. plants 1871. 

||Spado 1 (spS’do). late ME. [L., ad. Gr. 
airabuv.] A eunuch. 

t||Spado 2 (spa-do). 1711. [Altered from 
It. spada or Sp. espada : — L. spat ha, ad. Gr. 
anddrj ; see Spade x^. 1 ] A cut - and - thrust 
sword -1785. 

Spadroon (sp&dri 3 *n). Obs.exc. Hist. 1798. 
[ad. Genevan dial, espadron, ■= F. espadon.] 
A sword much lighter than a broadsword, and 
made both to cut and to thrust. 

Spae (sjvi), v. orig. north, and Sc. ME. 
[a. ON. spd , of uncertain origin.] To foretell, 
prophesy. Chiefly trans , So Spae sb. 

Spae*man. Sc. 1480. [a. Scand. spdmann, 
i.spd Spae v .] A soothsayer, wizard. 

JSpae’wife. Sc. 1774. [f. Spae v. +Wife 
sbj A female fortune-teller ; a sybil ; a witch. 
|| Spaghetti (sp&ge-ti). 1888. [It. pi. of dim. 
of \pago suing.] An Italian variety of alimentary 
paste made in solid cords intermediate in thick- 
ness between macaroni and vermicelli. 

Spagyric (spadgi-rik), sb. and a. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1593. [ ad. early mod. L. j pagtricus (used, 
and piob. invented, by Paracelsus).] A. sb. 
fi. The science of alchemy or chemistry -1605. 
a. An alchemist 1503. B. adj. Pertaining to 
alchemy 1596. So Spagyrical a., -ly adv. 

Spagyrfst (spx-da;irist). 1652. [ad. mod 
L. spagirista.] An alchemist. 

IlSpani (spa*hf). 1562. [ad. Turk. (Pers.) 
sipdhl ; see Sepoy.] i. A horseman forming 
one of a body of Turkish cavalry which was to 
some extent organized on a feudal basis. Now 
Hist. a. A native Algerian horseman serving 
under the French Government 1863. 

Spake, obs. poet, or arch. pa. t. of Speak v. 

Spaid, v. north, and Sc. late ME. [ad. 
MLG. spalden, OHG. spaltan (MHG. and G. 
spalten) to split.] a. trans. To splinter, split, 
break up, lay open or flat. b. intr. To go apart, 
to splay out. Hence Spa-lding, a split and 
dried fish. Spalding-knife. 

Spate (sp<?U), sb. x Sc. and north . 1470 

[Origin obsc.J A splinter or chip, a thin piece 
or strip, of wood. 

Spale, sb.‘i 1867. [Cf. Spai.l j£. 3 ] Ship- 
building. pi. Temporary cross beams used as 
internal strengthening. 

Spall (spgl), sb\ Also spawl. 144a [Cf. 
Spale sb. 1 ] A chip or splinter, esp. of stone. 

Spall, sb . 2 rare . 1590. [ad. It. spalla .] A 
shoulder. 

Spall (sp 5 l), sb* Also spawl. 1895. [Cf. 
Spale sb.* J A cross-spall ; a cross-piece used 
in staging. 

Spall (sp§l), v.l 1758. [Related to Spall 
x£. l J x. trans. a. Mining. To break (ore) into 
smaller pieces, b. To dress f stones) roughly 
with a hammer X793. a. To split or chip. Also 
with off. 1841. 3. intr. To break off in frag- 

ments or chips 1853. 

Spall (sppl), v . 2 185a [Related to Spall 
sb.*] trans. To fix (ship-frames) at the proper 
breadth by means of cross-spalls. 

Spalpeen (spselpf n). Irish. 1780. [a. Ir. 
spailpin of unknown origin.] x. A common 
workman or labourer; a farm-worker or har- 
vester. a. A low or mean fellow ; a scamp, a 
rascal 18x5. 3. A youngster 189X. 

Spalt, a. Now dial, 1567. [Related to 
next.] Of wood* Brittle, short-grained; break- 
ing easily through dryness or decay. 

I Spalt (sp5lt),«. dial. J733. [prob,ad. Du. 
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and Flem. spa lie, — G. spalten, related toSPALD 
v. ] intr. and trans . To split, tear, splinter. 
Span (spaen), sb . 1 [OE. span{n , =* MDu. 
(and Du.) spanne, ON. spann-, app. related to 
sf>annan Span t/. s ] x. The distance from the 
tip of the thumb to the tip of the little finger, 
or sometimes to the tip of the forefinger, when 
the hand is fully extended ; the space equivalent 
to this taken as a measure of length, averaging 
nine inches, a. The hand with the thumb and 
fingers extended, esp. as a means of measuring. 
Obs. exc. arch. 1535. 3. A thing, piece, etc., of 

the length of a span ; a very small extent or 
space ME. 4. A short space of time, esp. as 
the duration of human lile; the (short) time 
during which a person lives X599. 5. The dis- 

tance or space between the abutments of an 
arch, the supports of a beam, the piers of a 
bridge, the walls carrying a roof, etc.; the 
stretch or extent of this 1725. 6. An arch of 

a bridge ; a section between two piers. Also 
transf. , the vault of the sky. 1806. b. A stretch, 
line, or extent ^something 1894. 

z. Ehud made him a two edged dagger of a spanne 
long© Covkrdai.r Judges in. 16. a. Who hath 
measured heauen with nU spanne? Coverdalk Isa. 
xl. 12. 4. Tymon is dead, who hath out-stretcht bis 

s. Shaks. 5. The maximum lateral dimension of an 
aeroplane or of a wing 1910. 

Span (spam), sb 2 1769. [a. Du. and TO., 
f. spannen to unite, fasten.] x. Naut. One 
or other of various ropes or chains used as 
fastenings or means of connexion, a. U.l S’, and 
Canada. A pair of hordes harnessed and driven 
together, esp. a pair as nearly alike in colour 
and size as possible 1769. 3. S. Africa. A team 

of oxen or other draught animals consisting of 
two or more yokes 1812. 

1. S.. a rope with both ends made fast, for a purchase 
to be hooked to its bight Dana. S .,.. a double rope 
with thimbles seized betwixt the two parts, stretched 
across the rigging as a fair-leader for ropes 1846. 

Span (spsen), vA late ME. [f. Span 

1. trans. ti. To grasp, lay hold of, seize -1513. 

2. To measure by means of the outstretched 
hand ; to cover with the hand in this way 1560. 
tb. To measure in any way -1717. t c * To 
measure out ; to set a limit or bound to (life, 
etc.) -1657. d. To encircle or encompass (the 
wnst, waist, etc.) with the hand or hands 1781. 

3. Of the rainbow, a bridge, etc. ; To form an 

arch across or over (the sky, a river, etc.) ; to 
cross from side to side 1633. 4. To throw a 

bridge across (a river, etc.); to bridge over 
1861. 

». My right hand hathe spanned the heanens Bibls 
(G eneva) Isa. xlviii. 13. b. How to s. Words with 
juat note and accent Milt. c. My life tit apand 
already Shaks. d. And oft.. her wrist she spanned 
Coleridge. 3. A rainbow spanned the lake Shelley. 
Its waters are spanned by a fine stone bridge 1669. 
transf. Chaucer's life.. spans rather more than thft 
latter half of the fourteenth century 1879. 

II. absol. To make a span over something; to 
reach with or as with a span ; to slretcn or 
range from one place or point to another. 
Chiefly/^. 1535. 

Span (spaen), v . 2 1550. [ad. Flem., Du., 
or 1 G. sfannen , — OE. spannan to fix or fasten, 
to join, to draw tight.] 1. trans. To har- 
ness or yoke (horses, oxen, etc.) ; to attach to 
a vehicle. See also Inspan v. and Outspan 
v. b. dial. To fetter or shackle (a horse) ; 
transf. to enclose or confine X844. a. To 
stretch, extend, make taut or tight; to draw (a 
bow). Now arch . 1597. 3. ta. To wind up tha 

w heel-lock of fa pistol or musket) by means of 
a spanner -1672 • b. To screw tight with a 
spanner 1839. 4. Naut. To fix, fasten, attach, 

or draw tignt in some way. Also with in. X78x, 
5. U.S. intr. Of horses: To form a span o» 
pair ; to matth in colour and size 1828. 

1. We left Berea, and spanned out on the flat 1836b 
s. New bows I new arrows fill my quiver 1878, 5. 
The horses a. well i8aB. 

Span, a. : see Spick and span. 

Span-, stem of Span v . 1 and Span v. 2 , used 
in various technical combs., as a.-dog, either 
of a pair of don linked together, used to lift 
timber ; -piece dial., the oollar-beam of a roof ; 
•shackle, a large bolt with a triangular ring 
attached to which anchors or spars are lashed ; 
-worm L/.S., a caterpillar of tne Geometrse of 
Linnaeus ; a geometer. 
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Spanasmia (spsenrmifi). Also ( U. S.) 
•emla. 1845. [mod.L., f. Gr. <rnavo- t comb, 
form of ovavbs (usu. ovdvio?) scarce, scanty + 
•atfiia fas in Avaifda Anaemia), f. ajfsa blood.] 
Path. A morbid condition of the blood charac- 
terized by a deficiency of red corpuscles ; poor- 
ness of the blood. Hence Spanee'mic a. of or 
relating to, inducing, s. } also sb. a medicine 
inducing s. 

Spancel (spwnsfil), sb. 1610. [ad. Flem., 
Du., or LG. spansel, f. spannen SPAN r. 9 ] A 
rope or fetter for hobbling cattle, horses, etc. ; 
tip. a short, noosed rope for fettering the hind 
legs of a cow during milking. Hence Spa*ncel 
v. trans. to fetter or hobble with a s. or span- 
cels. 

t Span-counter. 1566. [f. Span sb. 1 or v} 
+ Counters. 3 i.] A game in which the object 
of one player was to throw his counters so close 
to those of his opponent that the distance be- 
tween them could be spanned with the hand 
-1815. 

Spandrel (spae'ndrel). 1477. [app. a dim. 
of AF. j paundre, ~dere ; perh. identical with 
( e)spandrt to expand, extend.] x. The triangu- 
lar space between the outer curve of an arch 
and the rectangle formed by the mouldings en- 
closing it ; any similar space between an arch 
and a straight-sided figure bounding it; also, 
the space included between the shoulders of 
two contiguous arches and the moulding or 
string-course above them. b. trans/. The sup- 
port of a set of steps ; the material with which 
the space between a stair and the floor is filled 
In 1833. a. An inner border or frame for a 
picture 186a. 

Spane (sp?in) v v. north, and Sc. ME. [ad. 
OF. espanir or MDu. and MLG. spanen, app. 
related to OE. span a teat] x. trans. To wean 
(an infant, lamb, etc.). 9. intr. Of corn : To 
begin to take root and cast off the seed 1843. 
tSpan-farthing. 1688. [f. Span sbA or v. 1 
+ Farthing j£.] A game played with farthings 
after the same manner as span-counter -1 777. 

Spang, sb* late ME. [prob. ad. MDn. 
sponge clasp, buckle, spangle.] +i. A small, 
glittering ornament; a spangle -1625. v.techn. 
A stain due to defective bleaching 1830. 

1. The same horse Harneis were setto full of trem- 
bly ng spanges 1548. 

Spang (spttq), sb.% Chiefly Sc. and north, i 
1513. |Cf. Spang r.*| x. A jerk. a. a. A 
spring, bound, leap 1818. b. A strong kick 
1863. 

fSpang, v. 1 155a. [f. Spang /A 1 ] trans. To 
spangle j to ornament as with spangles -1691. 

Spang (spaei)), ».* Sc. and north. 1513. 
[Origin obsc.] x, intr. To spring, leap, bound ; 
to move rapidly, a. trans. To cast, throw, jerk, 
bang 1513. 

1. The trout slipped off, apanged down the bank, 
and . . wu lost 1833. 

Spangle (spwrjg’l), sb. late ME. [£ Spang 
j^.t-h-LE.] x, A small round thin piece of 
glittering metal (usu. brass or steel) with a 
hole in the centre to admit a thread, used for 
the decoration of textile fabrics and other ma- 
terials. b. transf A star (poet.) 1591. c. A 
glitter as of spangles ( rare .) 1830. 9. A con- 

densed particle reflecting light, as of hoar-frost, 
snow, or dew 1590. b. A glittering point or 
speck of light 1821. 8- A small or minute glit- 

tei ing particle, esp. of a mineral substance x6ix. 
4. A scale, spot, or marking suggestive of a 
spangle 1796. b. An oak-spangle. 1842. 

». A tawdry scarf of yellow silk, trimmed with tin- 
sel and spangles Scott. C, Overhead was the f. of 
the stars 1893. a. The wintry clouds . . drop spangles 
on the mountains 186a. {fence Spa‘ngly a. re- 
sembling spangles, covered with spangles 
Spangle (sparijg’l), v. 1548. [f. prec.] 

1 trans. To decorate (a garment or the like) 
with spangles, b. To adorn as with spangles ; 
to cause to glitter as if so decorated, Const. 
with. 1591. 9. Of things: To dot or cover 

(something) as if with spangles 1596. 8* In 

passive : To present an appearance as if deco- 
rated with spangles ; to be dotted or spotted 
with something suggestive of spangles 1667. 
4. intr. To glitter or sparkle with, or in the 
manner of, spangles 1639. 
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x. b. A hundred torches play’d. Spangling the wave 
with lights Scott. a. What stars do s. heauen with 
such beautie 7 Shaks. 3. The meadows, spangled 
with yellow flowers 1874. 4. Sparks flashing and 

spangling X857, Hence Spa*ngler, one who or that 
which spangles. 

Spangled (spa-qg'ld), ppl. a. 1584. [f. 
Spangle sb. or v. + -ed.] x. Adorned with or 
as with spangles. 2. Speckled 1586. 
Spanglet (spargglet). 1610. [f. Spangle 
sb. + -et. ] A little spangle. 

Sweet star..S. of light on evening's shadowy veil 

SliELLKY. 

Spaniard (spse*ny&jd) y sb. (and a.), late 
ME fad. OF. Espaignart , E Spaniard, f. Es- 
paigne Spain; see-ARD.] x. A native of Spain ; 
one of Spanish descent. Occas. (with the) in 
collect, sing, ■■ the Spanish nation or people. 
9. A Spanish ship or vessel 1537. 3. a. New 

Zealand bayonet- or spear-grass 1851. b. A 
species of willow 1871. 4. <7//rxA (or as </<//.) 1485. 
Spaniel (sparnyel), sb. (and a.) late ME. 
[ad. OF. espaignol , espaigneul (mod.F. tpagneul ) 
‘ Spanish dog’.] 1, A small or medium-sized 
variety of dog characterized by large drooping 
ears, long silky hair, keen scent, and affection- 
ate nature, some breeds of which are used for 
sporting purposes, esp. for starting and re- 
trieving game, while others are favourite pet- 
or toy-dogs. a. One who pries into, or 

searches out, something 1562. b. A submissive, 
cringing, or fawning person 159a. 3. attrib ., 

passing into adi. in the sense ‘ meanly submis- 
sive, cringing, fawning etc. x6ox. 

x. For, as a spaynel, ahe wol on hym lepe Chaucer. 
Alpine, Blenheim , cocker , English , King Charles , 
Norfolk (etc.) 1. a. b. You are the Spaniels of the 
court Hkywood. Hence Spa niel v. rare , intr. to 
act like a s., to be meanly submissive or zubttrvient 1 
irons, to follow, or fawn upon, like a a. 

Spaniolize (spaemnflaiz), v. Now rare. 
1598. [f. Romanic *Spaniolus Spanish + -ize.J 
trans . To make Spanish ; to imbue with Spanish 
notions or tendencies; to cause to follow Spanish 
fashions. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) So Spa’niolate 
v. trans . (rare) 1577 

Spanish (spie*mj>, a. ( adv .) and sb. ME. 
[f. Spain +-ish, with later shortening of the 
first element.] A. adj. x. Of or pertaining to 
Spain or its people ; inhabiting, native to, 
characteristic of, Spain. a. Of things: Of 
actual or attributed Spanish origin ; made, 
manufactured, or produced in Spain (or Spanish 
America) ; associated or connected with Spain 
on this account 1483. b. Of articles of dress, 
eta z Made in Spain, of Spanish materials, or 
after the Spanish fashion 1530. 3. Of a type 

or kind characteristic of, or exemplified by, the 
Spaniards 1530. 4. Of or pertaining to, dealing 

or connected with, the language or literature of 
Spain 1599. 

x. S. Main , the mainland of America adjacent to 
tho Caribbean Sea, esp. that portion of the coast 
stretching from the Isthmus of Panama to the mouth 
of the Orinoco ; in later use also, the sea contiguous 
to this, or the route traversed by the Spanish register 
ships. Now Hist. 

Special collocations. S. black, a pigment obtained 
by burning cork in closed vessels. S. brown, a kind 
of earth having a reddish brown colour, used as a 

iginent z also, the colour which this imparts. S. 

urton Naut., a purchase composed of three single 
blocks, or two single blocks and a hook. A double 
S. barton has one double and two single blocks. fS. 
chalk, a variety of steatiie found in Spain. S. fox 
Naut n a rope-yarn twisted contrary to tho lay. S. 
juice, liquorice (see Liquorice i). S. red, an 
ochre resembling Venetian red, but slightly yellower. 
S. reef Naut, a form of reefing In which the yards 
are lowered on the cap of the mnst to reduce the 
spread of square sails} also, a knot tied in the head 
of the jib to reduce its area. S. white, (a) finely 
powdered chalk used as a pigment or for its cleansing 
properties} (b) a fine qunhty of flour. S. windlass 
Naut a windlass with an iron bolt inserted through 
the bight of the rope to serve as a lever. 

b. In the specific names or designations of animals ; 
esp. S. fly, “ Canthahioks. S. mackerel (see 
Mackerel"* x). 

C. in the names of plants, tress, etc. denoting either 
varieties or distinct species found in Spain or Spanish 
America (esp. the West Indies). S. bayonet (see 
Bayonet sbl). S. bean, (a) a variety of broad bean ; 
(b) U. S. t the scarlet runner. 5 . chestnut, Cos tone a 
veeca, a native of Asia Minor and the region eastward 
of the Himalayas. S. dagger, a West Indian name 
for Yucca aloi/olia. S. elm, an evergreen timber* 
tree (Cordia Geraschanthus) of the West Indies, 8 . 
grrass, esparto grass. S. iris, a bulbous iris of the 
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genus Xtphium , esp. X. vulgar e. 8. moss, U.S.. the 
epiphytic plant, TiUandsia usneoides, of the Southern 
States ; long-beard. S- needles, the American plant 
Bidens bipinnata or its prickly fruit. S. nut, (0) an 
iridaceous plant, Morse a Sisyrtnchium, the bulbs of 
which are eaten in Spain 1 (£) a variety of hazel-nut, 
Corylus Columa. S. potato (see Potato sb. s.). 

B. sb. or cMpt* The Spanish language 1485. 
C. adv . US. To walk S., to (cause to) walk 
under compulsion, prop, with some one holding 
the collar and the scat of the trousers 1848. 
Spanish broom, 1569. [Spanish*.] The 
plant Spartium Junceum (or Cytisus funceus) 
common to the Mediterranean region, the rush- 
like branches or twigs of which ore used in 
basket-work and yield a fibre employed in the 
manufacture of cords, coarse cloth, etc. 
Spanisbly (spsemifli), adv. i6\i. 
Spanish a. + -ly *.] Towards Spain or Spanish 
policy ; like Spanish ; in a characteristically 
Spanish manner. 

Spank (spsegk), sb. dial, or colloq. 17B5. 
[f. Spank v. *] A smart or souuding blow, esp* 
one given with the open hand ; a slap or smack, 
b. The sharp sound produced by this 1833. 

Spank (spseqk ) , vA dial, and colloq. 1 797. 
[prob. echoic.] x. trans. To slap or smack (a 
person, esp. a child) with the open hand. Also 
absol . 9. intr . a. To drop or fall with a spank 

or smack 1800. b. Of a boat : To pound, beat, 
or slap the water in sailing (rdre) 1891. 

Spank (spseqk), z/. s dial, and colloq. 1807. 
[prob. a back-formation from Spanking /hi. a. 
2.] x. intr. To move or travel with speed and 
elasticity ; to go quickly and vigorously ; to 
ride or drive at a sharp trot and in a smart 
or stylish manner, b. spec. Of horses, or of 
persons driving or riding them 18x1 c. Of 
ships: To sail quickly and smartly; to bowl 
along 1834. 2. trans. To drive (horses) quickly 

and smartly 182c. 

a. How knowingly did he s. the horses along Thac- 
keray. 

Spanker (sparqkaj). 1663. [Related to 
Spanking///. a. or (in later use) f. Spank r.*l 
+1. slang. A gold coin ; usu. in //..coin, money 
-1784. a* dial, and colloq. Anything exception- 
ally large or fine 1751. b. A heavy blow or 
smack X772. 3. Naut. A fore-and-aft sail, set 

with a gaff and boom at the aftermost part of 
the ship X794. 4. dial. A person who takes 

long rapid strides 1808 5. dial, and colloq. A 

fast-going horse 1814. 

Comb. : a. -boom Naut., the boom on which the a 
is set. 

Spanking (spte-qkiq), vbl. sb. 1854. [f. 

Spank w. 1 ] The action of beating or slapping 
with the open hand bv way of punishment 

Spanking (spse-nkig), ppl. a. Chiefly dial. 
and colloq. x666. (Origin obsc.] x. Very big, 
large, or fine ; exceptionally good in some re- 
spect. u. Of horses ; csb. in later use 1 Moving 
or travelling at a rapid pace and in a smart 
and vigorous manner 1738. 3. Of a breeze: 

Blowing strongly or briskly ; rattling 1849. 4. 

Of a pace, etc. : Rapid, smart, vigorous 1857. 

4. The wheelers in a a trot, and leaders cantering 

Spanless (spsemUs), a. 1847. [f.SPANb.i] 
That cannot be spanned. 

Spa*n-long, 1593 [LSpan j^.I + Long 
a. ] Having the length of a span ; hence, brief ( 
short. 

White faies. .And span.long elves that dance about 
a pool B. Jons. 

Spanner (spse*nai). 1639. [ad. G. spanner, 
{. spannen Span t/. a ] +1. An instrument by 

which the spring in a wheel-lock firearm was 
spanned or wound up -1863. a. A band-tool, 
usually consisting of a small bar of steel, having 
an opening, grip, or jaw at the end which fits 
over or clasps the nut of a screw, a bolt, coup- 
ling, eta, and turns it or holds it in position ; 
a wrench 1790. 8 * Mech . A bar or lever for 

opening the valves of 8 steam-engine X773. 

Span-new (gpsrnini#), a. Now chiefly 
dial . Also span new. ME [ad. ON. spin- 
npr, f. spdnn chip + njr new.] Quite or pet* 
fectiy new. 

A maker of s. governments and religions Cobbett. 
Span-roof (spte-n, rtf f). 1893. [Span sb. 1 ] 
A roof consisting of two Inclined sides. 

Spar (spSi)# sb\ [MIC. sperre, sparrt; cf. 
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SPAR 

OHO. sparro (G. sparren ), ON. sperraJ] x. One 
of the common rafters of a roof Now chiefly dial. 
a. A pole or piece of timber of some length and 
moderate thickness; spec, an undressed stem 
of fir, etc., under six Inches in diameter, late 
ME. a* +*• A bar of wood used to fasten a 
gate or door -1668. b. A spoke, bar, or cross- 
bar 1687. 4. Naut. A general term for masts, 

yards, booms, gaffs, etc. 1640. 

4. b. Each of the main lateral members of the wing 
Ot an aeroplane 19x3. 

Comb . • a.-buoy, a buoy designed with amor mast 
which stands almost perpendicularly out of the water ; 
•deck, a light upper deck in a vessel \ -torpedo, a 
torpedo fastened on the end of a a projecting from the 
bows of the boat. 

Spar (sp5i), sb.* 1581. [ad. MLG. spar , 
sper, related to OE. spxren gypsum, spxrstdn 
Spar-stone.] Min. x. A general term for a 
number of crystalline minerals more or less 
lustrous in appearance and admitting of easy 
cleavage, b. pi. Different varieties of this x668. 
a. a. A fragment or particle of spar Also transf 
1855. b. An ornament made of spar 1851. 

1. Calcareous , Derbyshire, Iceland s . ; see these 
woids. and Calc-, Feld-, Fluor-spar. 

Spar (spai), sbfi late ME. [f. Spar 
fx. A thrust, late ME. only. a. A boxing- 
match ; a display of boxing ; a motion of spar- 
ring 1814. g. A cock-fight 2849. 4. transf. 

A wordy contest or dispute, colloq. 1836, 

Spar (spai), v 1 [ME. sperren, sparre , app. 
ad. MDu. sferren, f. the stem sparr- Spar j^. 1 ] 
I. trans. To fasten (a door or gate) with a bar 
or bolt ; to shut securely. Also occas. with up. 
Now arch . ta. gen. To close, fasten, secure, 
lock (up), etc. -1615. t3- To confine, enclose, 
or imprison ; to shut up, in a place -1600. *{*4. 

To shut (a person or thing) in or out -1535. 

x. Spcrre the yate fast for feare of fraude Spenser. 

Spar (spai), v* MIL [OE. spierrand] fl. 
intr. To dart or spring ; to strike or thrust 
rapidly -1450. 9. Of cocks : To strike with 

the feet or spurs ; to fight 1570. b. trans. To 
cause (a cock) to spar ; to exercise in sparring 
1686. 3. To engage in or practise boxing ; to 

make the motions of attack and defence with 
the arms and fists; to box. Also const, at. 
*755- 4- To dispute ; to bandy words 2698. 

s. A young cock will s. at his adversary before his 
•purs are grown 1776. SpaTrinjf vbL el. attrib. S . 
partner, a boxer employed to practise with another. 

Spar (spai), v.* 1657. [f. Spar jA 1 ] I. 

trans. To furnish, make, or close in, with spars, 
a. Naut. a. In pa. pple : Provided with spars 
2840. b. To fix spars across (the rigging) pre- 
paratory to rattling down 2860. 

Sparable (spseT&b’l). 1697. [Reduced 
form of Sparrow-biu«] A small headless 
wedge-shaped iron nail (stouter than a sprig), 
used in the soles and heels of boots and shoes. 
fSparadrap. 1543. [a. F., of unkn. origin.] 
Med. A piece of linen or other cloth dipped in, 
or spread with, some ointment or medicament 
for use as a bandage or plaster -2728. 
fSpa-rage. 2565. [a. OF., ad. L. asparagus. 
Cf. Sparrow-grass. J Asparagus -1612, So 
tSpa*ragus 1543. 

Spare Ope®j), sb. ME. [f. Spare v. and 
a.] 'fx. The fact of leaving unhurt or un- 
harmed ; sparing ; leniency, mercy -1633. 9. 

The exercise of economy, frugality, or modera- 
tion. Chiefly in the phr. to make (no, etc.) s. 
2577. a- ellipt. A spare or reserve sum of 
money ; a spare room ; a spare part, tool, tire, 
etc., carriod esp, by motorists to replace a 
breakage, etc. 2649. 4. In skittles and ten-pins 

(l/.S .) : The knocking down of all the pins with 
two bowls (thus leaving one * to spare ), or with 
the first bowl [^double j.); the score for doing 
this 2879. 

x. Cut them off.. and make no e. of any of them 
1633. a. At our mewl there was no spare of liquor 

1655- 

Spare (speu), a. and adv. late ME. [Con- 
nected w. next.] L x. Not in actual or regular 
use at the time spoken of, but carried, held, 
or kept in reserve for future use or to supply 
an emergency ; orlg. Naut. ; additional, extra. 
+b. Of land, ground, etc. : Uncultivated, un- 
occupied, vacant -2669. a. That can be spared, 
dispensed with, or given away, as being in ex- 
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cess of actual requirements ; superfluous 1 55 3. 

b. Of time : Leisure 1610. 

I. A small a. Mast, Such as sea-faring men prouide 
for storracs Shake. One or more s. beds for lodging 
of strangers 170a. A spare part (1897), room (1837). 
a. When I . have enough a gold To boil away, you 
shall be welcome to me 1613, b. The female world. . 
have more s. time upon their hands Adoibom. 

II. +1. Of speech: Sparing; marked by re- 
ticence or reserve (rare) -1460. 9. Of persons, 

their limbs, etc. : Having little flesh ; not fat or 
plump; lean, thin 1548. b. Const, in or of 
(flesh) 1632. c. poet. Growing thinly or sparsely 
2815* +3- Of persons : Sparing of or in some- 
thing, esp. diet or speech -1697. -fb. Not 
lavish, liberal, or profuse ; frugal, niggardly ; 
abstemious -1633. 4. Characterised by mean- 

ness, bareness, economy, or frugality, esp. in 
regard to food 2560. b. Of diet, fare, meals, 
etc.: Consistingofacomparativelysmallamount 
of food, esp. of a plain kind ; not plentiful 1570. 

c. poet. Scanty, meagre, rare 1813. B- As adv. 
Sparely; with spare diet. Scott. 

a. O, giue me the a. men, and spare me the great 
ones Shake, c. Grey rocks did peep from the a. moss 
Shelley. 3. Are they a. in diet Shaks. 4 As it is a s. 
life, .it fits ray humor well: but as there is no more 
jjlentie in it, jt goes much against my .stomacke 


tiiAKs. b. S. feast 1 — a radish and an egg ! Cowper. 
5. The warrior.. Feeds hard and a., and seldom sleeps 
Scott. Hence Spa’re-ly adv., -ness. 

Spare (spe®i),z/. [Com.Teut. ; OE. spartan , 
f. stem spar - of uncertain relationship. The 
Teut. word is the base of OF. espargner (mod. 
F. ipargner ).] I. 1. trans. To leave (a person) 
unhurt, unharmed, or uninjured ; to refrain 
from inflicting injury or punishment upon ; to 
allow to escape, go free, or live. b. To allow 
to be free or exempt from some task -1794. c. 
To deal leniently or gently with 1535. d. To 
refrain from afflicting or distressing 1794. 9. 

absol. To exercise or show mercy, forbearance, 
or leniency ME. 3. trans . a. To abstain from 
visiting (a sin, etc.) with due punishment; to 
forgive or pardon, late MR b. To preserve or 
save (life) in place of destroying; to allow to 
continue or last 1594. 4. To abstain from de- 

stroying, removing, damaging, or injuring (a 
thing) OE. 

1. Spare my gray-beard, you wagtnile? Shake. 
Whom ev*n the savage Beasts had spar'd, they kill'd 
Dryden. C. My lady used not tos. Colonel Esmond 
in talking of him Thackeray. a. He will not a. in 
the, day of vengeance Prov . vi. 34. 3. b. He hoped 
that the squired life would be long spared Trollope. 
4. Shee. .was now about to put out his eyes, which all 
this while were spared Sidney. 

II. i. To refrain from using or consuming; 
to use in a frugal or economical manner. Now 
rare. OE. tb. To save, hoard, or store up 
-1683. c. absol. To use or practise economy or 
frugality ; to be parsimonious or niggardly ; to 
live or act sparingly, late ME. d. In passive : 
To be left over or unused 1577. 9. To abstain 

from using, employing, exercising, etc. ; to for- 
bear, omit, or avoid the use or occasion of ; 
also, to use or deal in, with moderation, eco- 
nomy, or restraint OE. b. ellipt . To refrain 
from doing something. Now rare or Obs. late 
MIL 8. To avoid incurring or being involved 
in, to save (expense or labour) ME. b. To 
avoid, shun, keep clear of. Now rare . late ME. 
4. To dispense with ; to part with to another or 
others, esp. without inconvenience or loss to 
oneself; to do without ME. b. To set aside 
for some particular use or purpose ; to keep in 
reserve ME. c. To set apart, save, or give 
(time) from one's usual duties or avocations; 
to have (time) free 2548. 5. With direct and 

indirect object : a. To give or grant ; to supply (a 
person) with (something) out of a stock, quan- 
tity, etc, 2593. b. To save or relieve (a person, 
one's feelings, etc.) from (something) 1682. 

x. Free Nature’s bounty thriftily they spent, And 
spared the Stock Cowley. C. I, who at some time* 
upend, at others a. Pope. e. Had he but spared his 
tongue and pen, He might have rose like other men 
Swift. S. the rod and spoil the child 1841. 3. No 

time, trouble, or expense has been spared in the mat- 
ter 189s. b. Shun me and I will a your haunts 
Shake. 4. Kirke could s, no soldiers l but he had 
sent.. some experienced officers Macaulay, c. Let 
all the citizens who can s. time hear,. such causes 
1875. 5. And now A word, but one,.. Not one tos. 

her Tennyson, b. 1 was, however, spared this in- 
fliction 1893. 


SPARK 

HL intr. To j. fori a. To desist or refrain 
from some action because or on account of 
(difficulty, opposition, loss, etc.). Now arch. 
MIL b. With neg. : To refrain from action in 
order to save (expense, trouble, etc.); to be 
sparing of or in (something), late ME. 

a. S, not for spoiling of thy steed Fcorr. b. S. fix 
no cost M arlowe. Hence Spa'ruable a. 1688. 
+Spa*reful, a. 1565, [f. Spare sb. or v .] 
Sparing, frugal -160a Hence tSpareful-ly 
adv., •f-neas. 

Spareless (spc® , il6s'), a. and adv. late ME. 
[f. as prec.] *fi. Unstinted, unlimited -1450. 
9. Unsparing, merciless *589. 3. As adv With- 
out stint 2567. 

Spare-rib (sp2®*rib, tspoeTib). 1596. [prob. 
ad. MLG. ribbespir, subseq. assoc. w.Sr'VRK a.) 
A cut of meat, esp. of pork, consisting of part 
of the ribs somewhat closely trimmed. 

Sparge (spaidg), v. 1560. [app. ad. OF. 
espargieror L, spargere to sprinkle ; but in sense 
1 answering to Parget «/.] x. trans. To plaster ; 
to rough-cast. 9. To dash, splash, or sprinkle 
(water) about 1785. 8- Brewing. To sprinkle 

(malt) with hot water. Also absol. 1839. Hence 
Sparge sb., sprinkling ; Brewing, tne spray of 
water with which the malt is sprinkled. Spa*r- 
ger, an appliance for sprinkling water, esp. in 
brewing. 

Spargeficatlon (sniudjefik^ Jon). Also 
•ificatlon. 1835. [f. L. spargere ', see -FICA 

tion.J The action of sprinkling or scattering 
So Sp&rgefa'ction. Swift. 

Sparhawk (spauhfk). Now arch, or dial. 
[OE. spearhafoe, t the stem of spearua Sparrow 
+ hafoc Hawk.] A sparrow hawk. 

Sparing (spe®*rin), ppl. a. and adv. ME. 
[f. Spare v.] x. Inclined to save, niggard 1 
restrained in discourse or statement; scanty, 
limited; forbearing, merciful. fa. As adv. 
Sparingly -1742. Hence Spaiing-ly adv,, -neaa. 

Spark (spSLik), sb. 1 [OE. spmrca, speana, 
— MDu., (M)LG., sparhe.] 1. A small particle of 
fire or an ignited fragment, thrown off from a 
burning body or remaining in one almost ex- 
tinguished, or produced by the impact of one 
hard body on another. b .fig. and in fig. con- 
text ; freq. with allusion to the beginning or 
immediate cause of a fire or conflagration OE 
9. A small trace, indication, or portion of some 
quality, feeling, sentiment, etc., in some way 
comparable to a spark, esp. in respect of its 
latent possibilities OE. b. A small remnant, 
fragment, piece, atom, or amount of something 
1548. 3. The vital or animating principle in 

man ; a trace 0/life or vitality, Freq. in vital s. f 
s. of life . late ME. 4. a. A small mby or 
diamond : orig. diamond or ruby s. and s. of 
diamond, etc. 1629. b. A (glittering) fragment 
or particle of some metal, ore, or mineral 
1560. 5. A bright or glittering flash or gleam 

of light. Also transf , a bnght glance. 1542 
6 . Electr. In full electric(al) s . : A brilliant streak 
or flash of light produced by a discontinuous 
discharge of electricity between two conductors 
at a short or moderate distance apart 1748. b. 
spec. An electric spaik serving to fire the ex 
plosive mixture in the oil-engine of a motor. 

1. Yet man is borne vnto trouble, as the spark es flie 
vpward Job v. 7. b. Left alone they might hare re- 
mained quiet { but they only wanted the s. Disraeli 
P hr. A s. in one's throat (slang), a constant thirst, a. 
They still kept alive the sparks of future friendship 
xBao. 4. a. All the haft twinkled with diamond 
sparks Tennyson, b. This bluish atone was filled 
with sparks of virgin copper >796. 6. fie Animated 

by the electric a of genius 1846. Sparks (slang), a 
wireless operator. 

attrib. and Comb. : a.-arreater, a device for arrest 
ing sparks in locomotive fnnnela or chimneys ; >mp, 
a space between two terminals through which an 
electric spark passes t -plug UdS. «= spa r k in g-plug. 
Hence Spa’rker, a s.-arr ester. 

Spark (apiuk), sb.* 1513. [prob. a fig. use 
of prec. ] +x. A woman of great beauty, elegance, 
or wit -1676. a, A young man of an elegant or 
foppish character ; one who affects smartness. 
2513. a* A beau, lover, suitor (arch.) 2706. 

x. The louely sparks, the bright Laodice Chapman. 
a. Hark’ee, my s*, none of your grinning 1 Miss Bur. 
nev. 3. A very woman . .daring death.. for the sake 
of thee, bar handsome a. 1 Browning. 

Spark (»plik) , v, 1 ME [Related to SfarK 
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SPASTIC 


zA 1 ] i. intr. To emit or give forth a spark or 
sparks; to sparkle. a. To Issue, come forth, 
fall, etc., as or in the manner of sparks 1513. 
3. trans. a. To send out , or emit, in or as sparks 
1596. b. Rleetr. To affect, act or operate upon, 
by the emission or transmission of electric 
sparks. Also absoL, to send a spark across , etc. 
1889. 

1. transf. Her eyes did sparke, At every glance, 
like Diamonds in the darke Quarles. Hence Spank- 
ing vbl. sb., esp. in sparking -plug) a device for firing 
the explosive mixture in a motor engine. 

Spark (spaik), v.* 1676. [f. Spark sb .2] 
+ 1. intr. With it , To play the spark or gallant ; 
to show off -1709. a. 17. S. To engage in court- 
ship ; to play the suitor, wooer, or beau. Also 
with it. 1807. b. trans . To court 1888. 

a. He used to go sparkin' round among the girls 
1884. 

Sparklsh (spaukij), a. 1641. [f. Spark 

jA* + -ish.] z. Of persons: Having the cha- 
racter, airs, or manner of a spark or gallant, 
a. Of things : Characteristic of, or appropriate 
to, a spark ; of a smart or elegant make 1657. 
Hence Sparkish-ly adv ., -ness. 

Sparkle (spa* zk’l), sb. ME. [f.SPARK*U + 
-Lit 1.] 1. A small spark; an ignited or lumin- 

ous particle, b .fig. and in fig. context ; freq. 
with allusion to the kindling of a fire or confla- 
gration late ME. a. A slight beginning, trace, 
indication, or manifestation ^something, late 
ME. t3. A vital or animating principle (rare). 
late ME. 1*4. A small ruby or diamond (rare) 
-1704. 5. A glittering or flashing point of light. 

Also fig. X490. b. A flashing or fiery glance 
1590. 0. Glittering or flashing appearance or 

quality ; lively brightness 1589. b. Liveliness 
of spirit; smartness; wittiness 1611. c. spec. 
The appearance characteristic of certain wines, 
due to the presence of carbonic-acid gas 1833. 
7. A small piece, part, spot, etc. of something ; 
now only, a (glittering) particle 157a. 

1. Smoak ana bickering flame, and sparkles dire 
Milt. b. Some unlucky a from a Tory paper set 
Steele’s politicks on fire Johnson, a. Sparclis of grace 
bat we feleu Wyclif. 5. Swift as the S. of a glancing 
Star Milt. 6. The occasional a of tho long line of 
spears Scott. 7. Sparkles of blood on the white foam 
are cast Shelley. 

Sparkle (spavik’l), vfi ME. (X Spark sb. 1 
+ -Lit 3.] L intr \ x. To issue, fly, spring out 
or forth in sparkles or small particles. a. 
To emit sparks or sparkles of fire 1480. b. Of 
the eyes : To flash with anger or rage 1593. 8* 

To reflect or emit numerous separate rays or 
points of light ; to glitter or flash. late ME. b. 
To move, proceed, flow, etc., in a glittering or 
sparkling manner 1823. 4. Of wines, etc. : To 

effervesce with small glittering bubbles, late 
ME. 5. a. Of feelings, etc. t To appear or be 
evident in (or through) the eyes by the bright- 
ness or animation of these 159a. b. Of the eyes : 
To be bright or animated ; to shine ; to glisten 
X700. 

1. When some heat of difference sparkled out Ten- 
nyson. a. b. Mine eyes should s. like the beaten 
Flint Shaks. 3. Sparkles this Stone as it was wont ? 
Shaks. fig. His Wit sparkles as well as his Eyes 
1699. D. To trace your . . waters sparkling through 
green Hertfordshire Lamb. 5. a. Di&Jaine and 
Scorae ride sparkling m her eyes Shaks. b. A burly 
man . . whose little eyes seemed always sparkling with 
unclerica) humour 1883. 

U. trans. z. To cause to sparkle or glitter 
I 553* a * To emit or eject (fire, etc.) as or like 
sparks 1588. b. Of the eyes: To indicate (a 
feeling) by brightness or animation x6oi. 

1. Aurora now.. Sparkled with rosy light the dewy 
lawn Pops. a. Womens eyes, .sparcle still the right 
promethean fire Shaks. Hence Spa*rkling-ly adv . , 
-nets. 

Sparkle, v.* Obs. or dial, late ME. 
[Alteration of Sparple z/.] 1. intr. Of per- 

sons : To scatter, disperse 144a a. trans. To 
cause to scatter or disperse ; to drive in different 
directions 1470. 3. To cast abroad ; to scatter, 
sprinkle, or strew 1440. 4. To sprinkle, bestrew 
or bespatter with something; to dot thickly, 
late ME. 5. To disseminate or diffuse ; to 
spread or circulate 153a, 
a Then went the kyng. .and sparded them then so 
That North they went 1470. 4. The pauement of the 
temple a all sparded with bludde 1555. 

Sparkler (spdMklaz), 1713. [f. Sparkle 
v.^-ER.] 1. One who sparkles; esp. a viva- 


cious, witty, or pretty young woman. a. A 
bright or sparkling eye. Chiefly pi. Latterly 
colloq. or slang. 1746. 3. A sparkling gem ; a 

diamond; esp. pi. 1822. 4. Something which 

shines or sparkles; a sparkling fircwoik which 
is noiseless 1879. 5. A tiger-beetle i860. 

Sparkless (spaukl6s\ a. i8az. [f. Spark 
jA 1 +-lkss.] Free from or devoid of sparks; 
emitting no sparks ; spec . in Rlectr. 

Sparklet (sparklet). 1689. [f. as prec. + 
LET. I x. A small spark or sparkle, a. A small 
sparkling ornament for a dress 1902, 3. (pi.) 

Trade name for a capsule containing carbonic 
acid gas under pressure used with a siphon for 
making aerated water 1904. 

Sparkling (sp&uklii]), ppl. a . ME. [f. 
Sparkle v. 1 ] i. That emits sparks or sparkles, 
a. Of the eyes : Flashing, bright, animated, late 
ME. 3. Reflecting or emitting rays of light , 
flashing, glittering, brilliant, resplendent, late 
ME. 4. Characterized by brilliancy and liveli- 
ness ; brilliant, animated, sprightly 1647. 5. 

Of pleasure : Characterized by a high degree of 
delight or enjoyment 1789. 

1. A lar^e s. fire of turf and bojr-wood Scott. a. 
His s. Eyes, repleat with wrathfull fire Siiaks. 3. 
Drynke grene wyne, clere, sharpe and sparklyngr in 
lempure 1422. 4. A piece of s... rhetoric Carlyle. 

Hence Spa’rkling-ly adv., -ness {rare). 
Sparling (spa’iliq). Now chiefly north, and 
Sc. ME. [ad. OF", esperlinge (later ei per lan, 
mod.F. fperlan), of Teut. origin.] 1. The com- 
mon European smelt, Osmerus eperlanus . 2. 

Applied to other small fish ; fa. The sprat, 
Clupea sprattus (rare) -1740. b. U.S. A young 
or immature herring 1884. _ 

Sparoid (spBe-roid, spe®*roid), a. and r b. 
1836. [ad. mod.L. Sparoides, f. Sparus.] Of 
or belonging to, characteristic of, the Sparidse 
or sea-bream family ; a fish of this family. 
fSparple, v. Also sparpoil, etc. ME. 
fad. OF. esparpeillier (mod.F 1 . tfarfiller ), of 
uncertain origin.] ■■ Sparkle v .* -1819. 

Sparred (spfijd), (J>pl.) a. 1805. [f. Spar 
sb 1 or v. s ] x. Made or constructed of, having 
or fitted with, spars, narrow boards, or planks, 
set with intervals or spaces between them. a. 
Of a ship : F'urnished with spar X905. 
Sparrow (sparry). [OE. spearwa, - 
Goth, sparwa , MHG. sparwe. 1 z. A small 
brownish-grey bird of the family Fringillidx, 
indigenous to Europe, where it is very common, 
and naturalized in various other countries ; esp. 
the house-sparrow. Passer domesticus. 2. With 
distinguishing terms, denoting varieties of the 
true sparrow, or other small birds in some way 
resembling these x668. 

a. Field ., house., Java, Savannah, song-, swamp- 
s., IIeixsk-, Ri kd-, Trek-Sparrow : see thrse words. 

Comb . : a. -bun ting, Zonotrichia albtcollis , differ- 
ing from the true bunting in having; exposed nostrils; 
-owl, one or other of various Bm.ifl owls, esp. of the 
enus Glaucidium : -pie, -pudding, a dish prover- 
ially supposed to make the eater sharp-witted ; 
-wort. Erica passerina, native to South Africa. 

SpaTTOw-bill. 1629. [f. prec.] m Spar- 
able. 

fSpa-rrow-blasting. X589. [f. Sparrow, 
with joc. or contemptuous force. ] The fact of 
being blasted or blighted by some mysterious 
power, sceptically regarded as unimportant or 
non-existent -1633. So fSpa*rrow-blamted a. 
balefully stricken or blighted ; dumbfounded. 
Spa*rrow(-)gra88. Now dial, or vulgar. 
1649. [ Earlier sparagrass , corruption of Spa r a- 
gus. ] Asparagus. 

Spa*rrow-hawk. late ME. [f. Sparrow ; 
cf. Si’ARHAWK.] z. A species of hawk (Accipi- 
ter nisus) which preys on small birds, common 
in the British Islands and widely distributed in 
northern Europe and Asia. Occas., one or 
other species of hawk resembling this. a. A 
small anvil used in silver- working X869. 

Sparry (spfiTi),^. 1695. [f.SPARiJ. 2 ] z. 
Consisting of or abounding In spar; of the 
nature of spar. b. Of places : Rich in spar 1789. 
9. In specific terms denoting mineral substances 
of the nature of or containing spar, as #. iron 
(ore) X796. 3. Of lustre, etc. : Resembling that 
of spar X792. 

Sparse (spSis), a. 1707. [acL L. sparsus, pa. 
pple. of spargers to scatter.] 1. Sc. Of writing : 


Having wide spaces between the words. 9. 
Separated by fairly wide intervals or spaces ; 
thinly scattered ; placed or set here and there 
over a relatively extensive area ; not crowded, 
close, or dense 1753. 3. Characterized by wide 

distribution or intervals x8oi. b. Characterized 
by sparseness or scantiness 1871. 

a. A wide-spread though b. population 1870. A man 
with s. grey nair 1879. 3. b. The gleaning has been 

somewhat s. 1889. Hence SpaTBe-ly adv., -ness. 
Spa*raity, s. state or condition {comparative scat city 
or fewness. 

t Sparse, v. 1535. [f. L. spars-, spargers to 
scatter.] z. absol, To scatter abroad in giving 
-X6X4. 9. trans. To spread or disseminate (a 

rumour, doctrine, etc.). Freq. with abroad. 
-X65X, 3. To break up, scatter; to dispose, 

sprinkle, etc., in a scattered manner -1614. 
Hence Spa'rsedly adv. (now rare), sparsely. 
i| Sparsim (spausim), adv. 1586. [L.] In 
various places ; here and there ; sparsely. 

Spart (spilt). 1600. [ad. L. spartum or 
Sp. esparto .] Esparto. Also s.-grass. 

Spartacist (spaMt&sist). 1916. [a. G., f. 

Spartacus , name of the leader in the servile 
war against Rome (73-x bc.); see - ist.] A 
member of the Spartacus group of communistic 
revolutionists in Germany. 

Spartan (spa sb. and a. late ME. [ad. 
L Spart anus, f. Sparta (Gr, Undpra, 'S.irdprrj), 
capital of the ancient Doric state of Laconia.] 

A. sb. x. A native or inhabitant of Sparta ; a 
Laconian or I^acedaemonian. 9. One who re- 
sembles the ancient Spartans in ch.uacter 1810. 

B. adj. z. Of or pertaining to Sparta or its 
inhabitants; Laconian, Lacedaemonian 1582. 
+b. S. dog, etc. : A kind of bloodhound -1^97. 
2. Characteristic or typical of Sparta, its in- 
habitants, or their customs ; esp. distinguished 
by simplicity, frugality, courage, or brevity of 
speech 1644. 

1. b. fig. Oh Sparton Dogge : More fell then An- 
guish, Hunger, or the Sea Shaks. a. The fare is S. 
in its extreme frugality 1885. 

Sparteine (spautfwi). 1850. [f. mod.L. 
Spartium broom ; see -ink 8 .] Chem. An alka- 
loid obtained from common broom, used to 
some extent in medicine. 

Sparth. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [ad. ON. 
spat Ha, of obscure origin.] A long-handle d 
broad-bladed battle-axe, used esp. by the Irish 
down to the x6th c. 

He hath a a. of twenti pound of wighte Chaucer. 

Spartiate (spajfi/t). rare, late ME. [ad. 
I* Spartiates, a. Gr. 3 napnaryjs , f. X* mprij 
Sparta.] A Spartan. 

II Sparus (spc-T^s). PI. spar! (spc»*roi), 
1668. [L., ad. Gr. ortapos .] A sea-bream or 
gilt-head. 

Spasm (apsp'z’m). late ME. [a. OF. spasme , 
or ad. L. spasmus masc., spasma neut., a. Gr. 
oraopos, or da pa, f. oirdv to draw, tug, etc.] 
1. Sudden and violent muscular contraction of a 
convulsive or painful character. 9. With a 
and pi. A convulsive twitch or throe 1477. 3. 

fig. Any sudden or convulsive movement of a 
violent character ; a convulsion x8x7 
3. As with an earthquake's a. Shelley. A mere s. 
of suspicious jealousy 1674. So t||Spa*sma (in senses 
1 and 2). tllSpa*«niuB. Spaama'tic, Spa’amic 
adjs . spasmodic, convulsive. 

Spasmodic (spsezmp'dik), a. x68z. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. spasmodicus, f. Gr. ovaapwbrp, 
f. anaapds or or&opa Spasm.] 1. Of the 
nature of a spasm ; characterized by spasms or 
convulsive twitches; marked by jerkiness or 
suddenness of muscular movement; spec. In 
Path. 9. Occurring or proceeding by fits and 
starts ; irregular, intermittent ; not sustained 
1837. 3. Agitated, excited ; emotional, highly- 
strung ; characterized by a disjointed or unequal 
style of expression 1848. 

1. The use of ipecacuan in a asthma x8ix. a Ac- 
quiescence in disorder would be followed by a a 
seventy 1856, So Spasmo'dic&l a, -ly adv. 

Spastic (spse’stik), a. 1753. [ad. L. spasti* 
eus (Pliny), a. Gr. oraorutis, f. tnrar to draw ; 
cf. Spasm.] i. Path. Of the nature of a spasm 
orsudden contraction ; characterized or affected 
by spasmodic symptoms or movements. 9 . 
Physiology. Performing involuntary contractile 
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SPAT 

movements x8aa. Henee Spastl a city v a. con- 
dition or quality. 

Spat (spaet), sb. 1 1634. [perh. related to 

Spit v. l J x. The spawn of oysters or other 
shell- fish. Freq. used in pi. 1667. ta. The 
eggs of bees -1657. 

Spat (spset), sb.* Chiefly dial, or colloq. 
1804. [prob. echoic 1 cf. Spat v. 2 ] x. A tiff 
or dispute; a quarrel. Orig. U.S. a. A smart 
blow, smack, or slap 1823. 3. A sharp smack- 

ing sound x88i. 

Spat (spaet), sb * 180a. [Abbrev. of Spat- 
ter dash.] A short gaiter worn over the instep 
and reaching only a little way above the ankle, 
usually fastened under the foot by means of a 
strap. Chiefly in pi. 

Spat (spaet), sb > 1876. [app. a. Du., in the 
same sense.] A small splash 0/ something. 

Spat (spaet), v . 1 1667. [f. Spat sb}] intr. 
and trans . Of oysters : To spawn. 

Spat (spoct), x/.2 1809. [prob. imitative.] 
1. intr. *To start up sharply or actively ; to en- 
gage in a dispute. U.S. a. trans. To clap, 
slap, or smack 1832. 3. intr. To administer 

slaps or pats; to strike sharply; to spatter. 
Also used advb. x868. 

a. The little Isabel leaped up and down spatting her 
hand* 1845. 3, Bill fired again.. and I heard the ball 

go ‘ s. I’ 1890. 

Spatangoid (spsetae'qgoid), sb. and a. 1857. 
fad. mod.L. Spa tango ides, f. Spatangus (late 
L spatangus, Gr. anaThyyrjs) ; see -OID.] Zool. 
A. sb. A sea-urchin belonging or related to the 
genus Spatangus (heart-urchins). B. adj. 
Having the characteristics of this. 

S patch-cock, spatchcock (spce'tjkpk), sb. 
178 5. [According to Grose (1785), abbrev. of 
dispatch cock , an Irish dish prepared in an 
emergency. J A fowl split open and grilled after 
being killed, plucked, and dressed in a summary 
fashion. 

Spatchcock (spsc-tjkpk), v. 1865. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To cook as, or in the manner of, a 
spatchcock, a. To insert, interpolate, or sand- 
wich (a phrase, sentence, etc.) 1901. b. To 
add to, or modify, by interpolation 1901. 

a Wf r*ad phrases of apparent sincere religious 
fervour spatchcocked in between these bloodthirsty 
expressions 1903. Also used for Spitchcock v. 

Spate (sp£U), sb. Orig. Sc. nnd north, late 
ME. [ Origin obsc.] x. A flood or inundation ; 
esp. a sudden flood or rising m a river or stream 
caused by heavy rains or melting snow. Also 
transf. and Jig., esp. a sudden outburst, rush, or 
* flood ’. a. Without article : Flooding or inun- 
dation, swollen condition of water, etc. ; copious 
downpouring of rain. Now usu. without const. 
1513. Hence Spate v. trans. and intr. to flood. 

1. Heaps of drifted rubbish.. to mark the tide-line 
of the winter spates 1889. s. In s., in flood, 

Spath (spae)>). Now rare . 1763. [a. G., 

var. sp. of spat, spad, MHG. and MLG. spat, j 
« Spar sb.* Hence Spa’thic a. « Spatuose. 

|| Spatha (sp^-|ii). FI. -ae (-f). 1753. [L., 
md. Gr. trvaBrj broad blade, spatula, etc.) x. 
Dot. A spat he. 9. A flat blade-shaped imple- 
ment 1881. 

Spathaceoua (spA^-Jos), a. 1760. [a. 

mod.L. spat ha ce us ; see Spath a and -aceous.] 
Bd. Furnished with or enclosed by a spathe ; 
of the nature of or resembling a spathe. 
Spathe (sp/iff). 1785. [ad. L. spatha or 
Gr. uvaOrj ; see Spatha.] i.Bot. A large bract 
or sheathing-leaf enveloping the inflorescence 
(usu. a spadix) of certain plants, as arums, 
palms, etc., in such a way as completely to en- 
close it before expansion, a. Zool. A spatulate 
or spoon-shaped part, process, etc. 1891. Hence 
Spa'thal a. furnished with a s. Spathed (sp£»ffd) 
a. having a s. Spa*thiform a.* having the form 
of a s. 

Spathiform (bpwjnf^im), a} 1793* (T 
Spath + -(i)form.] Min. Resembling spath 
or spar in form or appearance ; lamellar. 

The a, or uranite spar 1793. 

Spatho (space's), a. 1776. [f. Spath + 
-ostc 1.] Min. x. Of the nature of or resembling 
spath or spar; abounding in, consisting of, 
spar ; foliated or lamellar in structure or tex- 
ture ; sparry, fa. Derived from fluorspar -181 1 . 
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z. S.-iron, iron. ore, ore ■ 
hydrofluoric acid. 
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apathulate (sparJritflA), a. 1821. [f. L. 
spathula + - ate 2 .] Chiefly Dot. Spatulate, 
spatular. So Spa-thulated ppl. a. {rare). 

Spatial (spji -Jil), a. 1847. [f. JL. spatium 
Space sb. + -AL.] I. Having extension in 
space ; occupying or taking up space ; consist- 
ing of or characterized by space. 2. Of, per- 
taining, or relating to space; subject to, or 
governed by. the conditions of space. Chiefly 
Metaph . and opp. to temporal. 1857. 3. Hap- 

pening or taking place in space ; caused or in- 
volved by space 1866. 4. Of faculty or sense: 

Apprehending or perceiving space or extension 
1886. 

z. An independent s. world 1886. a. Ideas.. which 
have been formed f’om a vast quantity of temporal 
nnd s. experience t886 . 4. The origin of the a. faculty 
1886. Hence Spa’tialiy adv. as regards, in or with 
reference to, or by means of space. 

Spatiate (sp^-Jirit), v. 1626. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. spatiari, f. spatium SPACE sb. ] intr. To 
walk about ; to stroll, wander, range, or roam. 
Spattee (spgetr ). 1926. [f. Spat sb.* + - EE.] 
A kind of gaiter for women and gills made in 
imitation of Highland stockings. Chiefly pi. 
Spatter (spa* -tax), 1797. [f. next.] A 
slight splash or sprinkle ; a spattering. 

Spatter (spartai), v. 1582. [npp. a fre- 
quentative of the stem found in Du, and LG. 
spatlen to burst, spout; or simply imitative.] 
I. trans. i. To scatter or disperse in fragments, 
b. With out*. To sputter, or cause to sputter 
1586. c. To dash, cast, send flying, in drops 
or small particles 1721. a. To splash or stain 
with drops of fluid, mud, etc. ; to bespatter ; 
fig. to assail with obloquy or detraction 1645. 
b. To cover in a dispersed manner 1647. 3. Of 

fluids, etc. : To fall or strike upon (something) 
in scattered drops 1837. 

z. With..iny battle-axe. .To s. hi« brains Tknny- 
son. c. The.. puffs of wind spattered the snow 
against the windows 185a. a. Bend all your force to 
•l merit Gay. b. Natures carelesse pencill dipt in 
light With sprinkled starres hath spattered the Night 

1647. 

IL intr. 1. To spring, fly, or spirt in drops 
or particles; to throw off drops or small frag- 
ments 1600. b. To fall, descend, strike, in 
heavy drops or with a sound suggestive of these 
1675. 3. To eject small drops of saliva or par- 

ticles of food, etc., from the mouth ; to splutter 
while speaking ; to cause spattering in any way 
1618. b. To scatter drops of ink 1640. 3. To 

walk or tread in some splashy substance x8o6. 

s. b. The musket-ball* spattering in the water 1867. 
a. That mind must needs be irrecoverably deprav’d, 
which, .tasting hut once of one just deed, spatters at 
it, and abhorrs the relish ever after Milt. 

Comb. \ B.-dock, thr yellow pond-lily, Nuphar. 

Spatterdash (ppae tajdaf). 1687. [f. Spat- 
ter v. + Dash v. J A kind of long gaiter or 
legging of leather, cloth, etc., to keep the trou- 
sers or stockings from being spattered, esp. in 
riding. Chiefly in pi. Hence Spa*tterdashed 
(daejt) ppl. a. clad in, provided with, spatter- 
dashes. 

Spattle (spse'tT), sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial. [OE 
sp&tly f. spdt~, stem of spdttan to spit.] Spittle. 

Spattle (spset'l), sb 2 1440. [Anglicized f. 
Spati/LE,] x. A spatula. Now rare or Obs. 
9. techn. A tool for mottling a moulded article 
with pigment 1875. 

tSpa*ttle,z».i [OE.spdilian t (. spdtl Spattle 
jJ. 1 ] intr. and trans. To spit -1611. 

spattle (spse-t’l), v . 2 Now techn. and dial. 
1611. [Related to Spatter t/.] trans. To 
spatter or sprinkle ; to mottle. 

|| Spatula (spa-titfla). 1525. [L., var. of spa- 
thula, dim. of spatha Spatha.J A simple in- 
strument of wood, ivory, or metal, having a flat 
elongated form with various modifications of 
shape and size, used for a variety of purposes s 
esp. a. For stirring mixtures, spreading oint- 
ments or plasters, etc. b. For minor surgical 
operations or for the medical examination of 
certain organs 1684. So Spa’tule. late ME. 
Spatulate (spaetitfLft), a. 1760. [ad. mod. 
L. spat u lotus, f. spatula .] Having a broadened 
and rounded end like that of a common form 
of spatula. So Spa'tolated a. 

Spatulous (spae-tifllas), a. 1828. [f. Spa- 
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tula + -ousj Resembling a spatula in form ; 
spatulate. So Spa'tnloae a, 

Spauld (sppld). Now Sc. and north . ME. 
[a. OF. espalde, espaule (mod.F. tpaule) shoulder 
: — L. spatula shoulder-blade.] x . The shoulder 
in man or animals ; a shoulder of an animal 
used for food. a. transf. A limb, leg, etc. ; any 
joint of the carcass of a beast or bird X500. 
Spavin (spse*vin). late ME. [ad. OF* 
espavain , var. of esparvain (mod.F. iparvin . 
ipervin), of unkn. origin.] Farriery, x. A hard 
bony tumour or excrescence formed at the union 
of the splint-bone and the shank in a horse’s 
leg, and produced by inflammation of the car- 
tilage uniting those bones; a similar tumour 
caused by inflammation of the small hock bones, 
b. A malady of horses due to the above cause 
X500. 9. With distinguishing terms, as bloods 

a soft swelling of the hock vein caused by the 
accumulation of blood ; freq. taken as synony- 
mous with bog s. (see Bog j 3 . 1 ) ; dry or bone s. 
(see Bone sb.) 1523. 

Spavined (spae-vind), a. late ME. [f. prec,] 
Of horses, etc. : Affected with spavin ; having 
a spavin. b. fig. Lame, halting 1647. 

Spa*-water. 1589. Water from a mineral 
spring (orig. from the springs at Spa). 

Spawl (sppl), v. arch. 1598. [Origin 
obsc.] i. intr. To spit copiously or coarsely ; 
to expectorate, a. trans. To utter in a coarse 
manner 1616. 

z. Why must he sputter, s , and slaver it In vain., 
against the people’s fav’ritc? Swift. 

Spa w -ling, vbl. sb. arch. 1609. [f. Sp awl 
v .] 1 . The action of the vb. ; expectoration. 

a. pi. Spittle, spittings, saliva 1614. 

Spawn (sppn), sb. late ME. [f. next.] 

+1. The milt of a fish -1450. a. The minute 
eggs of fishes and various other oviparous ani- 
mals, usu. extruded in large numbers and form- 
ing a more or less coherent or gelatinous mass ; 
also, the young brood hatched from such eggs, 
while still in an early stage of development X491. 

b. With a and pi. A fish-egg; an undeveloped 

fish 1563. 3. A brood ; a numerous offspring. 

Chiefly fig. 1590. 4 .fig. A person contemptu- 

ously regarded as the offspring of some parent 
or stock 1589. b. So in collective use 1601. 
5. Jig. A product, result, or effect of something 
X624. 6. fig. The source or origin e/* something 

1591. 7. T he mycelium of mushrooms or other 
fungi 1731. 

4. Thou s. of the old serpent, fruitful in nothing but 
in lies Dhyden. 5. Libels are her spawns 1646. 

attrib, and Contb . : S. -brick, a brick-shaped mass 
of compost containing mushroom-spawn -eater 
(J.S., the smelt {Leucisius hudsonicus ). 

Spawn (sp§n), v. late ME. [app. for 
*spaund, ad. AF. espaundre , — OF. tspandre 
(mod.F. fpandre) to shed, spill, pour out : — L. 
expan dere EXPAND v.] I. intr, 1. Of fish, etc.: 
T o cast spawn. 9. To increase or develop after 
the manner of spawn ; to become reproductive 
1607. 3. To issue or come forth like or after 

the manner of spawn 1657. 4. To swarm or 

teem with something 1818. 

z The sun comes forth, and many reptiles 8. Shfl- 
i.ky. 4. The rivers and the surrounding sea s. with 
tihh Emerson. 

II. trans. 1. To produce or generate as spawn 
or in large numbers ; also, in contemptuous use, 
to give birth to (a person) 1603. *• To en- 

gender, produce, bring forth, give rise to 1594. 
b. spec . in contemptuous use with reference to 
literary work, utterances, etc. 1631. 3. To sup- 
ply with spawn or mycelium 1788. 4. To ex- 

tract spawn from (fishes) 1884. 

a. b. The Press . . hath Spawn’d so many Blasphemous 
. . Pamphlets 1713. Hence Spawned ppL a. cast or 
deposited as spawn ; that has emitted spawn, spent. 

Spawner (spgmai). 1601. [f. Spawn sb. 
or z/.] x. A female fish, esp. at spawning time 
tb. Applied to a woman -1675. a. One who, 
or that which, spawns, produces, etc., in various 
senses 1650. 

Spay (sp#), v. late ME. [ad. AF. tspHer , 
- OF. espeer to cut with a sword, f. espte (Ft 
4 fie) sword.] +1. trans. To pierce or cut (a 
deer) so as to kill, late ME. only. a. To 
operate upon (a female, esp. the female of cer- 
tain animals) so as to remove the ovaries and 
destroy the reproductive power, late ME 
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SPAYA(R)D 

Spaya(r)d, spayd. Now arch, late ME. 
[Origin obac. J A male deer in its third year. 
Speak (spik), v. Pa. t. spoke (spJak) 
arch, or poet, spake. Pa. pple. spoken (sp£uk*n), 
[OE, spree an y later specan, — OFris. spreka, 
OHO. sprehhan (Q. spree hen).'] L intr . x. To 
otter or pronounce words or articulate sounds ; 
to exercise the faculty or speech ; to express one's 
thoughts in words. Also said of the mouth, b. 
To hold talk with others or with each other. 
Also, in mod. use, to be on speaking terms. OE. 
C. To deliver a speech or formal address ; to ex- 
press one's opinions or views in an assembly of 
any kind 1577. a. a. Followed by direct quota- 
tion of the words uttered OE. b. In pa. t. used 
fn narrative poetry [after L. dixit) at the end of 
a speech X667. 8- Of a writer, literary composi- 

tion, etc. : To make a statement or declaration 
in words ; to state or say ME. 4 .fig. Of things : 
To be expressive or significant ; to make some 
revelation or disclosure 1535. b. To take effect 
legally ; to be valid 1837. 5. transf. a. Of 

musical instruments, etc. : To emit a sound ; 
j spec, to utter a full and proper note. Chiefly 
rket. or techn. 1602. b. Of natural forces, etc. : 
To emit noise, make a sound ; to reverberate 
1604. c. Of firearms: To emit a report on 
being fired 1706. d. Of a hound: To give 
tongue ; to bay 2826. 

x. I speake but as I finds Shaks. Christ bids the 
dumb tongue a 1 it spealces Crash aw. I had taught 
my Poll, as I noted before, to a. Da For. I am speak- 
ing like a book 1875. b. Going a side, they spake 
among them seines N.T. (Rhem.) Acts xxvi. 31. 
There is Courtown, but we do not s. Disraeli. C. 
Heere..Come I to speake in Caesars Funerall Shaks. 
a a. Again tb' Almightie spake: Let there be Lights 
Milt. b. He spoke, and headlong, .plunged to end- 
less night Gray. 3. A law of the Twelue Tables at 
Rome speaks to the same effect 1B69. Phr. with advb., 
e.g. to s.genereslly, generally speakings to make a 

K neral statement. So toe. 4. His words were ended, 
t his meek aspect Silent yet spake Milt. b. A will 
now speaks from the death of testator 1845. 5. a. 

Let the Kettle to the Trumpets speake Shaks. 

Comb, with pre ps . Speak for — . a. To make a 
Speech in place ot or on behalf of (a person) 1 esp. to 
plead for. b. To beg or request ; to ask for. C. To 
order: to bespeak; to engage, d. To indicate, e. 
To s. for itself, to be significant or self-evident. S. 
of — . a. To mention, or discourse upon, in speech 
•r writing. b. In the phr. to s. of K in later use 
m 1 worth mentioning *). Chiefly in neg. construc- 
tions. c. With vbl. sbs. : To suggest, propose, hint at 
fdoing something). S. to — . a. To address words or 
discourse to (a person) ; to talk to, converse with. To 
0. to: so as to have personal conversation with. b. 

•Tv. r • i 
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r a Dutch ? Da I 
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r look spoke 


To apply to (a person) for a special purpose, esp, for 
or service: to influence or dj ibe. c. To treat of or 
with (a subject) in speech or writing, d. To give 
(for constitute) evidence regarding (a thing) 1 to attest, 
■ear testimony ta e. To address with reproof 1 to 
admonish. S. with — . a. To converse with, talk 
to : to consult or confer with. b. Naut> To hold 
communication with (another vessel). 

With ad vs- S. out. a. To talk in a loud voice, b. 
To talk freely or unreservedly. S. up. a. To speak 
Strongly for ( — on behalf of, in defence of) a person, 
b. To raise the voice in speaking ; to talk boldly ; to 
break into speech. 

n. trans. x. With cognate object : To articu- 
late or utter (a word or words) ; to utter, 
make, or deliver (a speech, statement, etc.) OE. 
a. To utter or say (something) by way of a re- 
mark or statement OE. 8- To utter or express 
(truth, falsehood, etc.) in words or speech OE. 
4. To declare in words ; to make known by 
speech ; to tell (of)OE. b. To state or declare 
In writing, etc. ME. c. transf. Of musical in- 
struments : To announce, indicate, or proclaim 
by sound 170a. 5. To use as a language ; to 

talk ME. fO* To make mention of (a person) ; 
to speak of or mention in a certain way ; te com- 
mend (a person) to another -1657. 7. To indi- 

cate, denote, or betoken ; to reveal, make known 
1588. b. Of the countenance, eyes, etc. : To 
Indicate or manifest by expression x6ox. 8. 
To manifest or show (a person, thing, etc.) to 
be or do a certain thing, or to possess a certain 
quality or character. Now arch . 1605. To 
term ; to describe as (rare) 1617. c. To describe 
(m person). Now arch. 1633. 9. To express or 

signify. Now rare. 1645. 10. To send to, to 

cause to pass or enter into (another state, con- 


Lad. 


> mention or 

. — , : see Word *6. 

Speeches are spoken .. audible within doors 


and without Carlylk. Jig. He speake* all creams, 
fckiind B. Jons. a. To s. the matter in a word 1662. 
3. Beleeue it (Page) he apeakea sence Shaks. That 
Vision spake Fear to my Soul Wordbw. 4. Phr. To 
s. one's mind 1 see Mind sb. I. a. c. These Trumpets 
s. bis Presence 1703. 5. Can they a 
«. Hen. VIII, iv. ii. 33. 7. The 

spoke the vacant mind Goldsm. b. Her 
affection 1859. 8. His whole Person is finely turned, 

and speaks him a Man of Quality Strklk, 9. Phr. To 
s. volumes : see Volume L 3. to. Too just to wink, 
or s. the guilty clear Cowfer. 

HI. x. To talk or converse with ; to address 
OE. b. To communicate with (a passing ves- 
sel) at sea, by signal, speaking trumpet, etc. 
179a. a. To s. (a person) fair, to address (a per- 
son) courteously or kindly, late ME. 

a. b. We saw several vessels, but spoke none 1816. 
s .fig. Heaven speaks me fair Drydkn. 

TV. Speak out trans . To utter, declare openly 
or plainly, late ME. 

Comb. : 8. -easy U.S. slang, an illicit liquor-shop. 
Speakable (spf'kfib’l), a. 1483. [f. pree. 
■f - able.] x. That may or can be spoken ; fit 
to be expressed in speech. fa. Having the 
power of speech, able to speak (rare) -1676. 

a. Redouble then this miracle, and say, How cam 'st 
thou a of mutef Milt. 

Speaker (spf-kai). ME. [f. Speak v. + 
-ek x.] x. One who speaks or talks, b. spec. 
One who addresses an audience; an orator, 
late ME. 9. The member of the Hou.se of 
Commons who is chosen by the House itself 
to act as its representative and to preside over 
its debates. Also called Mr. S. late ME b. 
More fully in S. of (the) Parliament 1460. c. 
The presiding officer or chairman of the House 
of Lords, now the Lord Chancellor, or one 
acting as bis deputy or substitute 1660. d. A 
similar president in other assemblies 1656. t8> 
One who proclaims or celebrates. Shaks. 4. 
As a title of books containing pieces adapted 
for recitation or reading aloud 1774. 

1. Let not nn euill s. be established in the earth Ps. 
cxl. 11. We of the Lower House . .have likewise the 
most able speakers Miss Burney. Loud a., a device 
for converting electrical energy into sound energy with 
the object of producing a large volume of sound. 
Hencs Spea kership, the office of Speaker in a 
legislative or other assembly. 

Speakie (spf-ki). U.S. 1998. - Talkie. 
Speaking (sprkig),ztf/. sb. ME. [f. Speak 
v .] x» The action of the vb. ; talking, dis- 
coursing. b. Speech-making 1763. 9. With 

possessive pious., etc. : Speech, talk ; conversa- 
tion, discourse ME. b. An instance or occasion 
of speech or talk ; a discourse, discussion, etc. 
ME. 8 . attrib., as s . acquaintance, voice , etc. 
X687. 

s. b. A a. to instruction and edification Cromwell. 
Phr. On (upon) s. terms : see Term sb. III. a. 

Comb . : a. -front, an organ-front composed of pipes 

which actually sound, as contrasted with dummy 
pipes. 

Speaking (spi-kiq), ppl. a. ME. [f. as 
prec.] x. That speaks; capable of articulate 
speech, a .Jig. and transf. esp. a. Expressive, 
significant, eloquent 1586. b. Of the eyes, 
countenance, etc. : Highly expressive 1592. 
3. Of a likeness: Faithful or true [so that it 
gives the impression of one speaking) 1589. 

t. The s. head which uttered its oracular responses 
at Lesbos 1832. a. a. Still borne Silence.. Admira- 
tions speakingst Tongue 1653. b. I vow she has a. 
eyes! Richardson. 3. Any body., could still draw 

s., nay scolding, likeness of Keate 1844. Hence 
ipea'kixigly adv. in a s. manner ; strikingly. 
Spea'king-trumpet. (Also un hyphened.) 
167X. [Speaking vbl. tb.] A kind of trumpet 
(chiefly used at sea), so contrived as to carry 
the voice to a great distance, or to cause it to 
be heard above loud noises, 

Spea'ldng-tube. (Also nnhyphened.) 
1833. [Speaking vbl. sb. ] 1. A tube or pipe 
for speaking, or communicating orders, from 
one room, building, etc., to another a. A 
speaking-trumpet 1889. 

Spear (spta), sb. 1 [OE. spere, - OFris. 
spin, spere , OHG. sper (G. spur). ) x. A thrust- 
ing weapon consisting of a stout wooden staff 
of some length , on which a sharp-pointed head, 
usually of iron or steel, is socketed or otherwise 
fixed ; also, a shorter weapon of this kind used 
for throwing, b. Without article, freq. In a col- 
lective sense ME. c. One of the transverse 
spikes or poles of a cheval-de-frise 1823. 8. A 


SPEC 

spearman. Now arch. ME. a* A sharp-pointed 
weapon used for various purposes; esp. one 
for catching fish, a leister 2551. 4. a. pi. The 

thorns or prickles of a plant, the spines or spikes 
of a hedgehog, sharp nns of a fish, etc. Chiefly 
poet . ; now rare. 2607. b. The sting of a reptile 
or insect, esp. of a bee. Now Sussex dial. 2808. 

f. His S., to equal which the tallest Pine Hewn on 
Norwegian hills, .were but a wand Milt. Jig. Slan- 
ders venom 'd speare Shaks. The ■ . of Butler's reason - 
ing M. Arnold. Phr. f To sell at the s. t to put , etc., 
under the s., to sell by auction, 1 To pass under the 
x., to * come under the hammer *. f Stroke 0/ the s., 
the feather of a horse (see Fbathbr sb. HI. x). b. 
They shall lay hold on bowe and speare Jer. vi. 83. 3. 
Abounding in trouts catch'd by speare in the night 
Evelyn. Eel; fish-, salmon -, trouts. 

attrib . and Comb. 1 as s. -point, shaft (OE. spere- 
screafl ), staff \ a.aze, a a with an axe-shaped bead ; 
t-foot, the off hind foot of a horse ; -hand, the hand 
with which a s. is usually held.thrown, etc. 1 the right 
hand or side) -aide (after OE. on spergkea(/e), the 
male line of descent* b. In names of plants, etc. t 
8.- thistle. Cnicus lanceolatus ; -wood. Acacia dorar 
toxylon , also Eucalyptus doratoxylon. C. In names 
of fishes : 8 .-dog, Spinax acantkias \ -flah, Tetra . 
p turns albidus, also called Bill-fish. 

Spear (spT»j), sbA 1490. [irreg. var. of 
Spire jA 1 J fx. A spire Of a church or other 
building ; a pyramid - 1755 • The plumule 

or rudimentary shoot of a seed ; spec, the aero 
spire of grain 1647. b. A blade, shoot, or sprout 


(c/^irass, etc.) 1841. 


ell me the motes, dust, sands, and speares Of 
Corn, when Summer shakes his eares Kubrick. 

Spear (spier), sb.& 1543. (var. of Spire 
sbfi\ I. A young tree, esp. a young oak ; a 
sapling. Also attrib. in s. oak, tree a. techn 
A pump-rod. Also attrib 1729. 

Spear (spl*j), sbfi rare. 1903. [fi Speak 
t\ , J The act of spearing or striking with a 
spear, spec in pig-sticking. 

Spear (spl»j), vA X573. firre^y. var. of 
Spire v. 1 ] intr. Of corn, etc. r To sprout, ger- 
minate. Also with out. 

Spear (spl*j), v® 1755. [f Spear j£.i) 
i. trans. To pierce or transfix with a spear.. 9. 
intr. To rise up like a spear 1822 
x. The King saw his men speared and shot down 
1869. transf. The sparrow [is] spear’d by the shrike 
Tennyson. 

Spearer (spls-roj). 1573. [f. Spear sbA or 
prec.] One who is armed with, or strikes with, 
a spear. 

SpeaT-grass. Also as one or as two words. 
1548. [f. Spear jJ. 1 ! A name for many grasses 
or grass-like plants having spear-like parts. 

t*. — Sfearwort s. —1596. a. One or other of 
various British grasses, ep. couch-grass {Triticum 
repent, Agrostis, etc.) 1784. 3. Amer, One or other 

of several species of meadow-grass, esp. Poa p ratensis 
1747. 4. One or other of many Australasian aud 

Asiatic grasses 1647. 

SpeaT-head. Also as one word, late ME. 
[f. Spear jJ. 1 ] x. The sharp-pointed head or 
blade forming the striking or piercing end of a 
spear, b. fig. A person or body of person* 
chosen to lead a thrust or attack 1999. a. transf, 
A thing having the pointed form characteristic 
of the head of a spear 1894. 

Spea'rman. ME. 1 i Spear 1. A 

.obiier armed with a spear ; one who carries a 
spear as a weapon. 9. A spearer of fish. Scot** 
Spearmint (gpi»Mtnint). 1539. [f. Spkar 
sb. 1 J The common garden mint, Mentha viri- 
dis , much used in cookery ; (with pi.) fa plant 
of this. Also attrib . 

S pea T-shaped , a. 1763. Resembling a 
•spear in shape ; pointed like a spear. 
Spearwort (tplvjwimY OE. [f.os prec.] 
Elecampane -ME. a. One or other of 
several specie* of ranunculus, esp. H. Flammula 
(lesser or small s.) and A\ Lingua (gnu «.). 
late ME b. Mentioned as usedTby beggars to 
produce artificial sores -1673. 

Speary (spi»*ri),a. 1577. [f. Spear thA 1 
ft. Of grass : Hard and stiff -1653. a. Resem- 
bling a spear or spears; slender and sharp- 
pointed ; keen 1890. 8* Consisting of spears i 

waged with spears x8xa 
s. S. sleet end driving wow 1833. 

Spec (spek), sb. colloq. or slang \ odg. fi met . 
2794. [Short for Speculation.] A commer- 
cial speculation. 
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SPECE 

Phr. A good {bad, etc.) e. On on the chance of 
obtaining something, gaining some profit, etc. 
tSpece. ME. [ad. OF. especo (mod.F. es- 


pice), ad. L. species Species.] i. Appearance, 
form -Z490. 9. a. A spice, b. A medical sub- 

stance, drug. -1605. g. A species, kind -1647. 

special (spe*ftl), a. f adv., and sb. ME. 
[Aphetio ad OF. especial (see Especial a.) 
or L. specialis individual, particular, f. species 
Species.] A. adj. z. Of such a kind as to 
exceed or excel in some way that which is 
usual or common j exceptional in character, 
quality, or degree. 9. Of friends : Admitted 
to particular intimacy; held in particular es- 
teem ME. 3. Marked off from others of 
the kind by some distinguishing qualities or 
features; having a distinct or individual cha- 
racter; also, in weakened sense, particular, 
certain ME. b. Additional to the usual or 
ordinary 184a 4. Of persons : a. Appointed 

or employed for a particular purpose or occa- 
sion ME. b. Devoted to a particular or limited 
field of study or research 1899. 5* Having an 

individual, particular, or limited application, 
object, or intention; concerning a single per- 
son, thing, or circumstance, or a particular 
class of these ME. 6. Having close, intimate, 
or exclusive connexion or relationship with one 
person or thing for set of these) ; peculiar, late 
ME. 7. Law . Used to denote particular or 
distinctive instances or cases of the thing, ac- 
tion, or person in question, as s. bail , bailiff, 
bastardly, occupant , tail, verdict 1495. 

s. She’s a a. favourite 1854. Men of no a. celebrity 
1B67. 3. Aristotle snith, a mnn it the most special! 

1620. A a. Idea is call’d by the Schools, a Species 1735. 
b. S. Trains may be engaged for large Parties 1847. 
4. a. The &. correspondent of the "Times’ in the 
Crimea 1856. b. Some well-known (and not too s.) 
specialist 1899. & It is a k. purpose, specially con- 
sulted throughout 1802. S. intention 1 see Inten- 
tion II. 4. 6. The Lord thy God hath chosen thee to 
be a s. people vnto himselfe Deut, viL 6. Each region 
has its S. treasures 187a. 

B. adv. I. In a special manner; especially, 
particularly. Now only col log. or dial. ME 

x. Great plenty of dates, which.. are speciall good 
1600. 

C. sb. +1. A particularly intimate or favourite 

friend, associate, or follower -1660. ta. A par- 
ticular point, part, detail, concept, statement, 
thing, or article -1628. *fb. a. In a. : ia) Spe- 
cially, particularly -168a. (b) In detail -1573. 

t3- Species, kind -1654. 4- ollipt. A special 

constable, correspondent, etc. ; an udvocatc at 
a special fee 1837. b. A special train, examina- 
tion. prize, etc. 1866. Hence Spe'cialneaB, the 
quality of being s. 

Specialism (spe'Jaliz'm). 1856. [f. prec. + 
-ISM.1 i. Restriction or devotion to a special 
branch of study or research ; limitation to one 
department or aspect of a subject. a. With a 
and pi. A special study or investigation; an 
instance of specializing 1868. 

1. The evils of •. [in medicine] 1891. 

Specialist (spe’Jftlist). 1856. [f. as prec. 

+ -1ST.] z. A medical practitioner or authority 
who specially devotes his attention to the study 
or treatment of a particular disease or class of 
diseases. 9. gen. One who specially or exclu- 
sively studies one subject or one particular 
branch of a subject 186a. 

1. He was a famous nerve 8. 1889. a Hence Spo- 
clali'Stic a. of or pertaining to specialism or spe* 
ci a lists. 

Speciality (spejiarllti). late ME [ad. OF. 
specialise , or late and med.L. specie litas, f. 
specialis Special a.] 1. A special, particular, 
or individual point, matter, or item ; frea. (L, 
particulars, details, a. The quality of being 
special, limited, or restricted in some respect 
(occas. Implying particularity of application or 
treatment) 1456. 3. A special or distinctive 

quality, property, characteristic, or feature; a 
peculiarity x6a$. b. With the \ The distinctive 
quality, etc., of a particular thing or class 1899. 
4. Law. Specialty II, 3. 1681. 5. A special 
aptitude, skill, occupation, or line of business 
1867. b. A special subject of study or research ; 
that branch 01 work in which one is a specialist 
1858. c. A thing dr article specially character- 
istic of, produced or manufactured by, a 
ticular plaoe, business firm, etc, 1863. o, A 




thing or article of a special kind, as dist. from 
what is usual or common 1867. 

s. A practical position. .chains the mind to speciali- 
ties and details 186 j. a. Phr. In especially, par- 
ticularly. 3. Think of this, Sir,.. apart from the 
specialities.. of prejudice Dickens. b. It is the a. 
of all vice to be selfishly indifferent to. .injurious con* 
sequences x88a. 5. b. His a. was Entomology 18B0. 

Specialization (spe^laiz^i-Jan). 1843. [f. 

next + -ATiON.] The action or process of 
specializing or of becoming specialized a. Of 
language, legislation, e.c. b. Biol. Of animals 
or plants, or of the parts or organs of these 
1862. c. Of employments, studies, etc. 1865. 

C. The increasing specialisation of all employments 
..is not without inconveniences 1865. 

Specialize (spe-J&laiz), V. 1613. [ad. F. 
spicialiser ; see Special a. and -ize.] z. trans. 
To mention or indicate specially ; to specify, 
particularize 1616. b, absol. To enter into par- 
ticulars or details 1613. a. To render special 
or specific ; to invest with a special character 
or function 1628 b. spec, in Biol. In pa. pple. : 
Adapted to a special function or environment ; 
modified by development tending to this end 
1851 3. To make narrower and more intensive 

1855. 4* intr. a. To engage in special study 

or some special line of business, etc. i88z b. 
To develop in a special direction 1889. 

1. b. First lash the Great-ones ; but if thou be wise, 

In generall and doe not speciallize 1613. 4. &. They 

will not allow their *cholara to s. 1881, 

Specially (spe-J&li), twfr. ME. [f. Special 
a. + -LY a .l 1. I n a special manner ; particular- 
ly. 9. Ol special purpose ; expressly ME 3. 
In a supreme degree ; pre-eminently ME 1*4. 
With particularity or detail -1620. 

x. The military results. .were not s. glorious 1871. 
a. It is better to make them a for each patient 1879. 

3. Phr. A nd s., used to introduce a clause follow- 
ing upon a previous statement; In the Writings of 
Divines, and s. in Sermons Hobbes. 

Special pleader. 1804. [See Pleader.] 
z. Law. A member of an Inn of Court who de- 
votes himself mainly to the drawing of pleadings 
and to attending at J udges’ chambers. 9. One 
who uses special pleading ; a disingenuous Or 
sophistical disputant 1809. 

Special pleading. 1684. [See Pleading 
vbl. sb.] 1. A pleading drawn with particular 
reference to the circumstances of a case, as 
opposed to general pleading. a. The putting 
forward of special pleadings ; the art or science 
of drawing pleadings 1768. b .Jig. Ex -parte or 
one-sided argumentation ; disingenuous plead- 
ing ; sophistry 1873. 

Specialty (spe;Jalti). ME [ad. OF. (*>- 
pecialU, (. I e)special Special a . ; see -ty. 1 L 
+1 . Particularity or detail in description or dis- 
cussion -1577. ,a. In j., in a special or particu- 
lar manner or degree 1451. a. Special or par- 
ticular character or quality ; a special feature 
or characteristic 1575. b. The quality of being 
limited or determined by special cases or cir- 
cumstances 16x9. c. Special knowledge ; ten- 
dency to specialism 1868. 

2. The ». of Rule hath beene neglected Shaks. C. 
The favorite charge against the academies is their 
* one-sidedness ’ or s. 1868. 

II. ti. A thing specially belongingor attached 
to one person ; a special possession, distinction, 
favour, or charge -1628. a. A special or par- 
ticular matter, point, or thing, late ME, 3. 
Law . A special contract, obligation, or bond, 
expressed in an instrument under seal 1489. 

4. A special line of work or business ; a special 
manufacture or product ; an article specially 
dealt in or stocked i860, b. A special subject 
of study or research 1861. 

3. Marriage-settlements, mortgage-deeds, and spe- 

I c laities of various kinds 1781. 4. The brass work of 

I Birmingham has long been one of its specialties 
1883. b. Ha had selected as his s. currency and 
finance 1883. ^ _ 

Specie (spPji, spfjT, spfJiO. *55i« [*• L., 
ftbL sing, ot species Species, orig. adopted in 
the phr. in specie.] L In the phr. In specie 
1. In kind ; in respect of kind ; specifically 1569. 
9. In the real, proper, precise, or actual form ; 
without any kind of substitution. In later upc 
only in Law. 1551. 8. fa. In the actual coin 

specified -1630. fb. Of coin or moneys In the 
actual form of minted pieces of metal -1714, e. 
Of sums or amounts: In actual coin; ia money 


SPECIFIC 

1636. +4. Of goods, etc. : In kind -1738. fb. 
trans f. Of requital or repayment : In a similar 
fashion ; with like treatment -1779. 

a. The covenant will be decreed to be performed la 
t. x8i8. 3. b. Our Coin, .whether we send it in S., or 
whether we melt It down here to send it in Bullion 
Lock*, q. He has wealth in a Dkvdem. 4. h- 
Kindnesses are to be paid in S as well as Money 
1709. 

n. z. Coin ; coined money 1671. 9. Species; 

kind. Now rare or Obs. 1711. 

x. Money may mean either s., or bank-notes 1864. a 
I A very large s. of gull iBoo, 

Species (spi-jiz, -iz, spfTuz). Pi. species. 
I5S** [a. L., appearance, form, kind, f. spectre 

to look, behold. Cf. Spice sb.] I. ■fz. Appear- 
ance; outward form -1651, b. Geom. Form, 
irrespective of size 1660. 9. Reel. The sensible 
form of the consecrated bread and wine in the 
sacrament of the Eucharist ; one or other of 
these (cf. Kind sb. II. 4) 1579. +3. The outward 
appearance or aspect, the visible form or image, 
of something, as constituting the immediate 
object of vision -170a tb. The image of some- 
thing as cast upon, or reflected from, a surface | 
a reflection -1790. +4. A thing seen ; a spec- 

tacle ; esp. a phantom or illusion -1661 tg. 
Metaph . A supposed emission or emanation 
from outward things, forming the direct object 
of cognition for the various senses or for the 
understanding -1756. +b. A mental impression \ 
an idea -171X. 1*6. In Platonic philosophy, m 

Idea sb. 1. -1792. 

x. b. A triangle is said to be given in 8. when its 
angles are given x88i. a. The Ceremony of mixing 
a Particle of the Host with the S. of Wine in ths 
Chalice 1737. 3. As the two Eyes, two S. entertain 

j 1700. 5. b. There are certain moral Species or Ap- 

' pearances so striking.. that, .they bear down all con- 
trary Opinion 1711. 

IL 1. Logic. The second of the five pre- 
dicates (q.v.), connoting thecommon attributes 
or essential qualities of a class of persons or 
things as dist. from the genus on the one hand 
and the individual on the other 1551. fb. Ths 
essential quality or specific properties of a thing 
-1651. 9. A class composed of individuals 

having some common qualities or character- 
istics, freq. as a subdivision of a larger class or 
genus 1630. 8. A distinct class, sort, or kind, 

of something specifically mentioned or indi- 
cated. Freq. const, of. 1561. b. A s. of, a kind 
of (cf. Kind sb. 1. 7); also with the 1690. e. 
Applied to individuals as unique or as typical 
of a class 1644. d. The s ., the human race 17x1, 
4. Zool. and Bot. A group or class of animals 
or plants (usu. constituting a subdivision of a 
genus) having certain common and permanent 
characteristics which clearly distinguish it from 
other groups 1608. fs. a. pi. The separate 
materials or ingredients used in compounding 
a perfume, drug, or the like -1693. *fb. pi. 
Spices. Crash aw. +6. a. A particular kind at 
sort of coin or money -1756. b. Coinage, 
coin, money, bullion -1804. c. Metal (gold or 
silver) used for coinage. Burke. +7. pi. Nani. 
Sorts of provisions -1806. 

x. That common nature which is communicable to 
several Individuals, is called S., Sort or special kind 
1668. a. A s. is any class regarded as forming part 
of the next larger class 1870. ^3. AristoLle . . divides 

mankind into two distinct species : that of freemen 
and that of Blavcs Bkntham. Such history is a dis- 
tinct s, of composition 1845. b. Their gratitude is a 
s. of revenge Johnson, c. The Phoenix Pindar is a 
vast S. alone Cowley. d. If individuals were happy, 
the s, would be happy Godwin. 

Specifiable (spe-sifoiib’l), a. j66l [£ 
Specify t/.] Capable of being specified. 

Specific (spesi'fik), a. and sb. 1631. [ad. 
med.L. sped ficus, f. species Species ; see -pic.] 
A. adj. x. Having a special determining quality. 
9. Of qualities, properties, effects, etc, : Specially 
or peculiarly pertaining to a certain thing or 
class of things and constituting one of the cha- 
racteristic features of this 1650. b. Peculiar 
to, characteristic of, something 1667. 3. a. 

Med. Of remedies, etc.: Specially or exclusively 
efficacious for, ot acting upon, a particular ail- 


ment or part of the body 1677. b. Path. Of 
a distinct or characteristic kind 1804. 4. a. 

Precise or exact in respect of fulfilment, condi- 
tions, or terms ; definite, explicit X740. b. Ex- 
actly named or Indicated, or capaMe of being 
so 1 precise, particular 1766. 5. Zool, and Bot. 
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SPECIFICATE 

Of or pertaining to, connected with, etc., a dis- 
tinct species of animals or plants ; esp. in s. 
character, name 1753. 

a. The a taint or peculiar cause of the malady 
Berkeley. This feature in the case, .constitutes the 
a difference between justice, and generosity Mill. 
Phr. S. gravity, heat : see Gravity 1 1 . i c, Heat sb. a. 
S. difference =* Difprrkntia. 3. a. Garlicic . . I believe 
is ..a Specified Remedy of the Gout 1680. b. The 
a irritation of the skin termed scabies 1843. 4. a. A 

command must by its very nature bes. 1871. b. The 
s. cause of the quarrel 1880. C. Of a duty or tax : 
Assessed by quantity or amount without reference to 
its value 1845. 

B. sb. 1. A specific remedy. (See A. 3 a.) i66r. 
a. A specific difference, quality, statement, sub- 
ject, disease, etc. 1697. 

s. How did you light on your specifick for the tooth- 
ach? Johnson, transf and fig . A more infallible s, 
against tedium and fatigue 1779. Hence SpecPfical 
a. (now rare) » A. ; sb. = B. 1. Speci fically ativ. 
Speci'flcneas, s. character or quality (. rare ). 
Specificate (spesi*fik/Jt), V. Now rare or 
Obr. 1620. [ad. med.L. specific at-, specificare 
Specify t/.) 1. trans. To distinguish as be- 

longing to a particular species, group, or 
kind ; to determine specifically. 2. To apply 
specifically or especially to ; to confine or limit 
to 1631. 3. To give specific or explicit details 

of or concerning ; to mention specifically or in 
detail ; to particularize or specify 1649. 4. To 

render specific in character or qualities 1650. 
5. intr . To become specific Colf.ridgk. Hence 
Speci'flcate sb. something specified. 
Specification (spe:sifik/i*Jpn). 1615. [ad. 
med.L. spectficationem,f. specificare.] -f-x. The 
action of investing with some specific or deter- 
minate quality ; conversion to something spe- 
cific -1701. b. Roman and Scots I.aw . The 
formation of a new species of property out of 
material belonging to another by convening it 
into a different form 1651. +2. A specific cha- 
racter, quality, or nature -17x0. 3. Specific 

definition or description 1633. 4- Specific, ex- 

plicit, or detailed mention, cnumeiation, or 
statement of something 1642. b. spec. A docu- 
ment, drawn up by the applicant for a patent 
and submitted to the proper authority, giving 
an explicit description of the nature, details, 
construction, and use of an invention 1791. c. 
techn. A detailed description of the particulars 
of some projected work m building, engineering, 
or the like, giving the dimensions, materials, 
quantities, etc., of the work, together with direc- 
tions to be followed by the builder or con- 
structor; the document containing this 1833. 
d. A specified article, item, or particular 1828. 

3. The second element in the s. of a force is its di- 
rection.. The third element in the a. of a force is its 
magnitude 1879. 4. By demanding a S. of the powers 
claimed 1719. 

Specificity (spesifi-sTti). [f. Specific a . + 
-irY.J Chiefly Afed. The quality or fact of 
being sjjecific. 

Specify (spe’sifoi), v. ME. [a. OF. speci- 
fier (mod.F. specifier), ad. med.L. specificare to 
describe, mention, etc.] +1. intr. To speak or 
make relation of some matter fully or in detail 
-1489. a. trans. To mention, speak of, or name 
(something) definitely or explicitly ; to set down 
or state categorically or particularly ; to relate 
In detail ME. a* To invest with a specific cha- 
racter 1645. 

a. There must many requisites be observed, which the 
statute specifies Blackstone. 'lake, .double the quan- 
tity above specified 1799. Hence Specified //£ a. 

Specimen (spe'sim£n). i6ro. [a. L. speci- 
men, f. specere to look, look at.] +1. A means 
of finding out ; an experiment, fa. A pattern 
or model -1697. 3. An example, instance, or 

illustration of something, from which the cha- 
racter of the whole may be inferred 1659. 4. 

A single thing selected or regarded as typical 
of its class ; a pail or piece of something taken 
as representative of the whole 1654. b. spec. 
An animal, plant, or mineral, a part or portion 
oi some substance or organism, etc., serving as 
an example of the thing in question for pur- 
poses of investigation or scientific study. Also 
transf. 1765, g. Of persons as typical of cer- 
tain qualities or of the human species. Also 
colloq. or slan%. with derogatory force. 1817. 
0. attrib., passing into adj. (freq. hyphened): 
Serving as or intended for a specimen ; typical. 
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(Often implying * exceptionally large or fine'.) 
1800. 

3. Our English Bible is a wonderful a. of the strength 
and music of the English language Emerson. 4* 
Things, .of which they had brought specimens Db 
Foe. b. 1 have found . . a a of another yellow trefoil 
1765. 5. There were some curious specimens among 

my visitors 1854. A bright, fine , poor, sad s. 6. A 
number of ' a.' fish have lately been caught in the 
Thames 1896. 

Specio-, comb, form of L. species ; as in 
s pedology, the doctrine of species, etc. 

Speciosity (spifi^*s!ti). Now rare. 1470. 
[ad. late L. speciositas beauty, good appearance, 
f. speciosus Specious; see -ity„) +1. The 
quality of being beautiful ; beauty. Also, a 
beautiful thing. -1731. a. The quality of being 
specious; speciousness 1608. b. pi. Specious 
actions, promises, etc. Carlyle. 

a. S. in all departments usurps the place of reality 
. . ; instead of performance, there is appearance of 
performance Caklylk. 

Specious (sprjas), a. late ME. [ad.L, spe- 
ciosus fair, fair-seeming, etc., f. species Species.] 
ti. Fair or pleasing to the eye or sight ; beauti- 
ful, handsome, lovely ; resplendent with beauty 
-x8i8. 9. Having a fair or attractive appear- 

ance or character, but in reality devoid of the 
qualities apparently possessed ; occas., merely 
apparent 161a. 3. Of language, statements, 

etc. : Fair, attractive, or plausible, but wanting in 
genuineness or sincerity 1651. b. Of reasoning, 
etc. : Plausible, apparently sound or convincing, 
but in reality sophistical or fallacious X65Z. 4. 

Of material things: Showy, but of little intrinsic 
worth (rare) 1816. 5. Of persons: Character- 

ized by conduct, actions, or reasoning of a 
specious nature ; foutwardly respectable 1740. 
f6. Of algebra: Performed by means of, ex- 
pressed in, letters -1728. 7. Psychol. Appearing 
to be actually known or experienced 1890. 

1. Successive acquists of fair and s. Plants Sir T. 
Browne. There is thy Saviour, .looking like a s. 
Bridegroom 1670. a. Traiterous requests, .he was 
now willing to maske with the 5. pretext of iustice and 
deuotion t6xx. It appeared that this plan { though R., 
was impracticable Macaulay. A policy which had a %. 
show of liberality Macaulay. 3. The meaning latent 
under this s. phi ase M acaulay. b. This s. reasoning is 
neverthelcsse false Hobbes. 3. You are a u. fellow, . 
and carry two fans under your hood Dickens. Hence 
Spe*cious-ly adv , -ness. 

Speck (spek), sbf [OF. specca , not found 
in cogn. langs.] x. A small spot of a different 
colour or substance from that of the material or 
surface upon which it appears ; a minute mark 
or discoloration, b. Applied to things rendered 
extremely small by distance or by comparison 
with their surroundings 1656. c. Applied to a 
very small or distant cloud. Freq. in fig. con- 
text. 1726. 2. A small or minute particle of 

something, late ME. b. A small piece, portion, 
etc., of ground or land 1538 3. A small spot 

as indicative of a defective, diseased, or faulty 
condition ; a blot, blemish, or defect 1821;. 

1. The smallest a. is seen on snow Gay. b. We find 
. .that the whole solar system is but a mre s. in the 
universe 1868. a. These bunches frequently contain- 
ing strings and specks of ore 1830. Ha.. deemed it 
a duty.. to magnify faults and dwindle virtues to 
specks 1883. 3. The.. little pitied s. in garner'd fruit 
Tennyson, fig. Can all the pearls of the East atone 
for a s. upon England's honour? Scott. 

Speck (spek), Now U.S. and S. African. 
16^3. [a. Du. spek or G. speck, related to OE. 

sptc SriCK j^. 1 ] x. a. Fat meat, esp. bacon or 
pork. b. The fat or blubber of a whale X743. 
c. The fat of a hippopotamus 1863. 9. attrib. 

in the names of tackle or apparatus used in 
dealing with whale-s., txss.-block, - purchase 1820. 
Speck (spek), v . 1580. [f. Speck sbA~] i. 
trans . To mark with specks ; to dot after the 
manner of specks, b. In passive : To be covered, 
marked, or diversified with (or by) specks or 
spots x 667. 9. To go over (a woven fabric) 

and remove specks or other blemishes 1895. 
3. To convert into a mere speck. Meredith. 

z. b. Each Flour of slender stalk, whose head 
though gay Carnation, Purple, Azure, or spect with 
Gold, Hung drooping unsustained Milt. 3. Specked 
overhead, the imminent vulture wings At poise 
Meredith. 

Speckle (spek*!), sb, 1440. [See Speck sb 1 
and -le.] z. A speck, small spot, or mark, esp. 
one occurring on the skin or body ; a natural 
marking of this nature; a small patch or dot 
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of colour. a. Speckled colouring, speckling, 
Hawthorne. 

t. An huge great Serpent all with speckles pide 

Comb. 1 a. -belly, (slang) a Nonconformist or Dis- 
senter; (U.S.) one or other of various birds or fishes 
having speckled markings on the abdomen. Hence 
Spe*ckly a., full of ur covered with speckles; 
speckled or spotted ; freckly. 

Speckle (spe-k’l), v. 1570. [f. Speckle sb. 
or back-formation from next.] 1. trans. To 
mark with, or as with, speckles; to cover or 
dot (a surface, etc.) as if with speckles, a. 
intr. To form speckles ; to be dotted about 
like speckles, (rare.) 1820. 

Speckled (spe-k’ld), ( ppl. ) a. and pa. pple. 
late ME. [Corresponds to MD11. and WFlem. 
speke Ide adj. and gespekeld pa. pple.] Covered, 
dotted, or marked with (numerous) speckles or 
specks; variegated or flecked with spots of a 
different colour from that of the main body ; 
spotted. 1. In predicative use. a. In attrib. 
use 1482. b. fig. Of sin, vice, etc. : Charac- 
terized by, full of, moral blemishes or defects 
1603. c. colloq . Of a mixed character or nature ; 
motley 1845. 

x. She usually lays but one [egg], which is s. Goi.dsm. 
Trophies . .s. with blood Scott, a, A clean old woman 
..talking to (some s. fowls Geo. Eliot. b. And 
speckl'd vanity Will sicken soon and die Miit. c. 
They are usually a a. lot 1909. Hence Spe’ckled- 
neas, the state of being s. ; spottiness. 

Spe*ckless, a. 1788. [f. Speck sb.*] Having 
no speck or speckle ; free from specks, blem- 
ishes, flaws, etc. b. Free from specks of dirt, 
dust, etc. ; spotlessly clean 1827. Hence Speck- 
less-ly adv., -ness. 

Specksioneer(spek|^nT» j). 1820. [ad. Du. 
sfeksn 1 jer, colloq. form of speksnijder, f. spek 
Speck sb . a + tnijden to cut.J Whale- fishing. 
A harpooner, usu. the chief harpooner, of a 
whaler, who directs the operation of flensing the 
whale or cutting up the blubber. 

Specky (spe-ki),a. late ME. [f. Speck sb * 
+ -Y *.) Covered or marked with specks ; having 
specks or spots of disease, discoloration, etc. 

opec(k)S. 1807. [dial, or colloq. abbtev. 
of pi. of next II. 2.] Spectacles for the eyes. 

Spectacle! (sne’klak’l). ME. [a. OF. spec- 
tacle (also mod.F.), or ad. L. spectaculum, f. 
spectare to look.] I. x. A specially prepared 
display of a more or less public nature (esp. 
one on a large scale), forming an impressive or 
interesting show for those viewing it. Also 
without article. 9. A person or thing exhibited 
to the public gaze as an object either of curiosity 
or contempt, or of marvel or admiration, late 
M E. 3. A thing seen or capable of being seen ; 
a sight, late ME. b. The sight or view 0/ some- 
thing 1625. 4. A sight, show, or exhibition of 

a specified character or description 1484. 

1. They abhorred Theaters, and publique spectacles, 
especially of blood 1641. a. We are made a s. to the 
world, and to Angels and men N.T. (Rhem.) 1 Cor. 
iv- 9. 3. A.Y.L. 11. i. 44. b. The s. of their hurried 

and harassed retreat Scott. 4. A a. of suffering 
royalty Burke. 

H. fi. A means of seeing; something made 
of glass; a window or mirror -1630. \Xs.fig. 
A mirror, model, pattern, or standard -1575. 
tc. An illustrative instance -1656. 9. A device 

for assisting defective eyesight, or for protecting 
the eyes from dust, light, etc., consisting of two 
glass lenses set in a frame which is supported 
on the nose, and freq. kept in place by 1 legs ' 
passing over the ears. Usu. in pi. late ME. b. 
fig. A means or medium through which anything 
is viewed or regarded ; a point of view, prepos- 
session, prejudice, etc. late ME. 3. pi. A bats- 
man's score of two zeros or * duck s eggs * in a 
cricket match of two innings. Freq. in a pair 
of spectacles. 1892. 

a Reading much, yet never used a or other help 
1640. I this evening did buy me a. pair of green 
spectacle* Paws. b. False informations, which are 
rightly called the spectacles of error x6o6. 

attrib. and Comb. : a. -case, a case of leather, etc., 
in which spectacles are kept when not in use ; a. owl, 
Sirix feripicillata i a. warbler, a bird of the family 
Sylvitdm, having naked yellowish wrinkled skin round 
the eye suggesting spectacles. 

H Spectacle 2 (spe'ktakl*), 1749. [F.; see 
prec.] 1. — prec. I. 1. a. spec. A piece of 
stage-display or pageantry, as contrasted with 
real drama 1752. 
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Spectacled (spe'kt&k’ld), a. 1607. [f. 

Spectacle L] z. Provided with or wearing 
spectacles, a. In names of birds, animals, etc., 
having spectacle-shaped markings or the appear- 
ance of wearing spectacles 1829. 

1. The bleared sights Are spectacled to see him 
Shaks. a. N amed S. Serpent, from a black line drawn 
on the widened part of its disk in the form of spec* 
tacles 1831. The S. Bear, Ursus omatui .. inhabits 
the Cordilleras of the Andes in Chili 1835. 

Spectacular (spektm’kirflai), a. 168a. [f. 
L. spec tac ulurn Spectacle 1 .] z. Of the nature 
of a spectacle or show; striking or imposing as 
a display, b. absol. That which appeals to the 
eye 1876, a. Pertaining to. characteristic of, 
spectacles or shows 1864. 3. Addicted to spec- 
tacles 1894. 

s. The Lord Mayor's Show was a more. .s. pageant 
than ever 1884. 3. The most s. nation in the world 

1894. lienee Spectacularly adv. 

Spe-Ctant, a. 1688. [a. L. vfectant-, spec- 
tare to look. J Her. At gaze, looking forward. 
Spectator (spekt^ftoj). Z586. [a. L.] 1. 
One who sees, or looks on at, some scene or 
occurrence ; a beholder, onlooker, observer, 
a. spec . One who is present at, and has a view or 
sight of, anything in the nature of a show or 
spectacle 1590. 8. Used as the title of various 

periodical publications 171 1. 

x. There is a true saying, * That the s. oft times sees 
more than than the gamester* 1645. a. Gods.. sit 
Amus'd spectators of this bustling stage Cowpkr. 
Hence Spectato’lial a, pertaining to, characteristic 
of, a s.f having the characteristics of one or other of 
the periodicals bearing the title of Spectator ; Spec- 
tatress, Specta'trix, a female s, 

Spectatorship (spckt^tpjjip). 1607. [f. 
prec.] fx, Presentation to the eyes of specta- 
tors. Shaks. a.Thestateofbeingaspectator; 
the fact of (merely) looking on 1712. 

Spectral (spe*ktral\ a. 1718. [ ad. L. * spec- 
tra l is, f. spectrum Sl’ECTRE, SPECTRUM.] +1. 
Capable of seeing spectres. a. Having the 
character of a spectre; ghostly, unsubstantial, 
unreal 1815. b. Resembling or suggestive of a 
spectre or spectres. Also spec, in Z.ool. 1828. 3. 

Characteristic of orappropriate to a spectre 1820. 
4. Produced merely by the action of light on the 
eye or on a sensitive medium 1839. 5. a. Of 

or pertaining to, appearing or observed in, the 
spectrum 1832. b. Canned out by means of 
the spectrum. Freq. in s. analysis , 1862. 

a. A. wild vision of a pair of s. horses apparently In 
mid-air 1877. b. The old s. Lombard friezes Kurkin. 
Stn'x cinerea,.. S. Owl 1884. 3. A s. voice. Which 

shook me in a supernatural dream Byron. 5. a. S. 
colours, when re-united, produce white 1832. b. S. 
observations on stars 1 881. Hence Spex trail y adv. 

Spectre (spe*ktaj). Also (now U.S.) spec- 
ter, X605, [a. F., or ad. L. spectrum , f. spectre 
to look, see.] z. An apparition, phantom, or 
ghost, esp. one of a terrifying nature or aspect. 
h.fig. A phantasm of the brain (r»rr)i7ii. c.yf>. 
An object or source of dread or terror, imagined 
as an apparition 1774. d. transf. One whose ap- 
pearance is suggestive of an apparition or ghost 
1807. a. One of the images or semblances 
supposed by the Epicurean school to emanate 
from corporeal things X785. 3. An im&ge or 

phantom produced by reflection or other natural 
cause 1801. 4. Zoo l . Any insect or animal dis- 

tinguished by the epithet spectre- (see combs.), 
esp, an insect of the family Phasmidm 1797. 

1. A terror. .As when a sudden s. at mid-day Meets 
us 1871. c. That samecloud-capt, fire-breathing S. of 
Democracy Carlylb. 3. Before each of us. .stood a 
spectral image of a man... We stretched forth our 
arms 1 the spectres did the same Tyndall. 

Comb. : B.-bat, a tropical species of bat ( Vespertilio 
or Phyllostoma spectrum) \ -candle* a belemnitej 
•crab, a glass-crab t a. Insect, an insect of the genus 
PJtasma\ -lemur, «= spectre tarsier j -shrimp, a 
slender- bodied ampHipod of the genus Caprella 1 a, 
larmier, a small lemuroid animal kT arsius spectrum). 

Spectra- (spe*ktra), comb, form (on Gr. 
analogies) of Spectrum, chiefly employed in 
a number of recent terms* as Spextrogram* a 

I jhotograph of a spectrum; -graph, (a) an 
nstrument for photographing a spectrum ; 
lb) - spectrogram ; -he'liograph, an instrument 
tor photographing the sun ; -hello gra*phic a., 
-phone* -photometer* -te'leecope, etc, 

' Spectrology (spektip'lddgi). rare. t8oo. 
( f. Spectro- 4- -LOGY.] i. The science or study 
of spectres, a. The scientific study of spectra 
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1869. Hence Spectrolo*gical a. of or pertain- 
ing to s. 

Spectrometer (spektrp’mftaj). 1874. [ad. 
G. spektrometer, ] An instrument used lor mea- 
suring the index of refraction. Hence Spectro- 
me ’trie a . Spectro'metry. j 

Spectroscope (spe-ktribltfap), sb . 1861. | 

[ad. G. spektroskop or a. F.] An instrument I 
specially designed for the production and ex- 
amination of spectra. Hence Spextroecope v. 
trans . to examine by means of a s, Spectro- 
scopiat (spektrp-sk^pist), one who pursues re- 
searches with the s. Spectroscopy (spektrp’- 
skJpi), the art of using the s. ; that branch of 
science which involves the use of the s. 
Spectroscopic (spektnfckfpik), a, 1864. 
[f. prec.] x. Performed by means of the spec- 
troscope. 2. Presented or afforded by, per- 
taining or belonging to, the spectroscope 1869. 
3. Occupied or dealing with spectroscopy X87X. 
^o Spectrosco’pical a., -ly adv, 

Spectrous (spe’ktras), a. X652. [f. S pectre 
x.l Spectral. 

Spectrum (sne*ktr£m). Pi. spectra (also 
■urns). 1611. [L. ; see Spectre.] 1. An ap- 
parition or phantom. a. An image or sem- 
blance (rare) 1693. 3. The coloured band into 

which a beam of light is decomposed by means 
of a prism or diffraction grating 1671. 4. The 

image retained for a time on the retina of the 
eye when turned away after gazing fixedly for 
some time at a bright coloured object 1786. 5. 

attrib ., as s.-analysis (cf. Spectral a, 5 b); 
s.-band , -line, microscope 1866. 

4. This appearance in the eye we shall call the ocu- 
lar a. of that object 1786. 

Specular (spe’kitflai), a. 1577. [ad. L. 
specularis, f. speculum Speculum ; or, in branch 
II, f. L. speculari to spy, observe, specula watch- 
tower.] 1,1. S, stone (after I .. specularis lapis) : 
a transparent or semi-transparent substance 
formerly used as glass or for ornamental pur- 
poses; a species of mica, selenite, or talc; a 
piece or flake of this. Obs. exc. arch. ta- Of 
vision : Obtained by reflection only ; not direct 
or immediate. (Based upon x Cor. xiii. 12.) 
-1704. 3. Having the reflecting property of a 

mirror ; presenting a smooth, polished, and 
reflecting surface ; of a brilliant metallic lustre. 
Now Min. 1661. 4. Of a telescope : Fitted with 

a speculum ; reflecting 1676. 5. Performed by 

means of a surgical speculum 1898. 

3. S. iron or iron ore , haematite, esp. the^ brilliant 
crystalline form of this. 5. In every case in which 
there is probability of rectal disease digital or s. 
examination must be made 1898. 

II. 1. Of or pertaining to sight or vision ; esp. 
s. orb (poet.), the eye 1656. a. poet. Of heights, 
etc. : Affording a wide view 1671. 

a. Look once more e’re we leave this s. Mount 
Westward Milt. 

Speculate (spe-kidflrU), v. 1599- V- I- 

speculate, speculari to spy out, watch, etc., f. 
specula a look-out, watch-tower, f. spectre to 
see, look.] x. trans. To observe or view men- 
tally; to consider or reflect upon with close 
attention ; to contemplate ; to theorize upon. 
Obs. or arch. 1*2. To look at (something); to 
examine or observe closely or narrowly -1805. 
b. spec . To observe (the stars, heavens, etc.), esp. 
as an object of study 1630. 3. intr. To engage 

in thought or reflection, esp. of a conjectural or 
theoretical nature, on or upon , about , as to, etc., 
a subject 1 677, 4 * To engage in the buying 
and selling of commodities or effects in order 
to profit by a rise or fall in their market value ; 
to undertake, or take part or invest In, a busi- 
ness enterprise or transaction of a risky natuie 
in the expectation of considerable gain 178c. 
b. To count or reckon on something as probable 
or certain 179 7. 

x. If we do but s. the folly and indisputable dotage 
of avarice Sir T. Browne, a. b. The sun and moon, 
which, he said, he was bom to s. 1890. 3. Nearly 

everybody whose death was worth speculating about 
1847. 4. would he be what he is if he hadn't specu- 
lated! Dickens. , t , _ _ 

Speculation (speki<fl£*Jan). late ME, [ad. 
late L. speculationem, t speculari. Cf. OF. 
speculation , F. speculation.! L z. The faculty 
or power of seeing ; sight, vision, esp. intelligent 
or comprehending vision. Now arch , X471. ta. 
The exercise of the facuhv of sight j the action, 
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or an act, of seeing, viewing, or looking on or 
at; examination or observation -1774. fb. 
Observation of the heavens, stars, etc. • -165a 
f3. An observer or watcher ; a spy. Shaks. 

r. f Top or turret of s. (after L. turns speculation is), 
one from which a wide view is obtained. 

II. t. The contemplation, consideration, ox 
profound study of some subject. Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. a. An act of speculating, or the 
result of this ; a conclusion, opinion, view, or 
series of these, reached by abstract or hypo- 
thetical reasoning. late ME. b. A conjectural 
consideration or meditation ; an attempt to 
ascertain something by probable reasoning 
1796. 8- Without article : Contemplation of a 

profound, far-reaching, or subtle character ; ab- 
stract or hypothetical reasoning on subjects of 
an abstruse or conjectural natuie; freq. in dis- 
paraging use, usu. with adjs. ; also simply =* 
conjecture, surmise 145a b. In s., in conjecture 
or theory ; not actually or practically ; also, 
under consideration, in view 1638. 4. The 

action or practice of buying and selling goods, 
stocks ana shares, etc., in order to profit by the 
rise or fall in the market value, as distinct from 
regular trading or investment ; engagement in 
any business enterprise or transaction of a ven- 
turesome or risky nature, but offering the chance 
of great or unusual gain 1774. 5. An act or in- 
stance of speculating 1776. 6. Cards. A round 

game of cards, the chief feature of which is the 
buying and selling of trump cards, the holder of 
the highest trump card in a round winning the 
pool 1804. 

a. In consequence of these speculations, I ordered a 
well to be sunk near the middle of the peninsula 1793. 

3. Your courtier theorique. .doth, .know the court, 

rather by s., than practice B.'Jonson. Because slavery 
is of all things tne greatest clog and obstacle to s. 
Swift. The mere romantic a of political dreamers 
j86x. 4. That species of gambling named s. 1834. 

Phr- On s., on chance ; on the chance of gain or pronL 

Speculatist(spe*kii2l*itist). 1613. [f. Specu- 
late v.] x. One who speculates, or indulges 
in abstract reasoning ; a theorist. 9. One who 
speculates in commerce or finance 1812. 

t. The s. is only in danger of erroneous reasoning 
Johnson. 

Speculative (spe'kiiH&tiv), a. and sb. late 
ME. [a. OF. speculattf -tve (mod.F. splculatif \ 
-ive), or ad. L. speculative, f. speculat-, speculari 
to Speculate.] A. adf. z. Of the nature of, 
based upon, or characterized by speculation or 
theory in contrast to practice or positive know- 
ledge. a. Given to speculation or conjectural 
reasoning 1546. +b. Given to pry or search into 

something. Bacon. 3. Of life, etc.: Spent in, 
devoted to, speculation -1849. 4. Of faculties, 

etc. : Adapted for or exercised in speculation 
1604. 5. Suitable for observation or watching* 

Chiefly poet. 1709. 6. a. Of persons: Given to 

or engaging in commercial or financial specu- 
lation 1763. b. Of the nature of, characterized 
by, or involving speculation 1799. 

x. She has a world of knowledge 1 knowledge r~ as 
I may say t but no experience 1748. He.. had a lan- 
guid s. liking for republican institutions Macaulay. 

a. Too s. a writer 1813. 4. Thoughts spcculatiue, their 
vnsure hopes relate Shaks. 5. High on her s. tower 
Stood Science Wordsw. 6. a. A &. bookseller Scott 

b. Heavy s. transactions 1907. Hence SpeXula? 
tive-Iy adv., -neaa. 

B. sb. fa. Speculation ; hypothetical reason- 
ing; theory, (After late L. speculativa sb.) 
-1509. tb. pi. Speculative matters J the specu- 
lative sciences -1678. c. With thei That which 
rests only on speculation X877. 

Speculator (spe a kidl*'tdj). 1555. [a. L., 
f. speculari .] 1. One who speculates on ab- 
struse or uncertain matters; one who devotes 
himself to theoretical reasoning, a. A watch- 
man, sentry, or look-out 1607. +3. One who 

engages in occult observations or studies -1691 

4. One who engages in commercial or financial 
speculation X778. 

x. The most enthusiastic s. cannot suppose a greater 
increase Maltiius. 

Speculatory (spe-kiilUtari), sb. and a. Now 
rare. X569. [ad. L. specula tortus ; see Specu- 
late v. and -ory.] A. sb. fx. The observation 
or study of occult phenomena -1676. fa. m 
Speculator 2. -1775. tt - Of the nature 

of or pertaini ng to, occult speculation -X676. a. 
Serving for observation ; affording on outlook 
or view 1781, 
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SPECULATRIX 

Specul&txix (spe'kitf Ditriks). i6xx. [a.L.] 
A female speculator. 

Speculist (spe*ki* 3 Qist). 1707. [f. Specul- 
ate V. + - 1 ST. 1 — Speculatist. 

)| Speculum (spe*kiill£m). PI. specula and 
•urns. 1597. [L., f. sfecere to look (at), ob- 

serve.] 1. A surgical instrument for dilating 
orifices of the body so as to facilitate examina- 
tion or operations, a. A mirror or reflector (of 
glass or metal) used for some scientific purpose ; 
fa lens 1646. b. spec. A metallic mirror forming 
part of a reflecting telescope 1704. 3. Omith . 

A lustrous mark on the wings of certain birds ; 
« Mirror sb. III. b. 1804. 

a/trib.x B. -forceps, long, slender forceps, used for 
dressing wounds or operating on parts not accessible 
except through a speculum, s. metal, an alloy of 
copper and tin used for making specula. 
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beyond the 12th c.] I. x. I’he act of speaking ; 
the natural exercise of the vocal organs; the 
utterance of words or sentences, b. transf. 
The speaking or sounding of a musical instru- 
ment, organ-pipe, etc. 1862. 9. Talk, speaking, 
or discourse ; colloquy, conversation, confer- 
ence. Commonly const. wi{h or of (a person). 
OE. b. With possess, pron. , or the and geni- 
tive : The opportunity of speaking or conversing 
with a person; an audience or interview with a 
person. Now arch, or Obs. OE. c. Mention of 
a thing. Also with no. Now rare. ME. 3. Com- 
mon or general talk ; report, rumour, or current 
mention of something. Now rare or Obs. ME. 

I. Men.. express their thoughts by s. Berkeley. 
a. Desrrue well at my hands, by helping mee to the 
s. of Beatrice Shaks. He desiies Some priunte &. 
with you Shaks. 3. Dr. Clement, what 's he? I haue 
heard much s. of him B. Jons, f In s., spoken about, 
mentioned. 

II. 1. The form of utterance peculiar to a 
particular nation, people, or group of persons ; 
a language, tongue, or dialect OE. 9. The 
faculty or power of speaking, or of expressing 
thoughts by articulate sounds OE. 3. Manner 
or mode of speaking , esp. the method of utter- 
ance habitual to a particular person OE. 

1. The Iewes speebe Covkkdaux a Kings xviii. a6. 
The several families who understood one another’s s. 
kept together Dk Fob. a. The a. of the dying man 
failed Macaulay. 3. Thou art a Galilean, and thy 
apeacb toundetb euen alike Covbrdalb Mark xiv. 70. 

III. 1. The result of speaking ; that which is 

spoken or uttered OE. a. A certain number of 
words uttered by a person at one time ; esp. a 
more or less formal utterance or statement with 
respect to something OE. +b. A talk or dis- 
course between persons or with another -1633. 
c. A more or less formal discourse delivered to 
an audience ; an oration; also, the manuscript or 
printed copy or report of this 1583. d. A school 
composition declaimed on speech-day 1886. 
t3- a. A report or rumour -1660. fb. A current 
saying or assertion -1649. *f*c. A phrase, term, 

or idiom -1675. +4- A law-plea -1450. 

1. Blessed be toy s peach, and blessed be thou Covxr- 
dalb 1 Sam. xxv. 33. Ten Kabs of s. descended 
into the world, and tne women took away nine of them 
1647. a. Many have been the wise speeches of fools, 
though not so many as the foolish speeches of wise 
men Fuller, c. Kings S., the sovereign's address to 
parliament at its opening and closing 1 His Majesty's 
s. of 13th November 1770 Junius Lett . 3. b. The 

common s. is, spend and God will send Gascoigne. 

Comb. : 9,-centre, the nervous brain-centre control- 
ling the power of speech { -craft, the knowledge or 
science of 1. ; -day, the day at the end of the school 
year on which exerdses are declaimed and the annual 
prises distributed in certain public schools) alsoj a 
similar day in other schools marked by prise-giving 
and s.-mafcing ; -reading, the action on the part of 
deaf and dumb persons of comprehending s. by watch- 
ing the movements of a speaker's mouth. 

Speech (sprtf), v. 168a. [f.prec.] I. trans. 
To say or state m a speech or speeches [rare). 
9. To make a speech to ; to address in a speech 
X818. 3. intr. To make a speech or speeches. 

Now rare, 1684. 

Speechful (sprtfful), a. 1849. [f. Speech 
sb . J Full of speech ; Dossessing the power of 
speech ; loquacious, talkative, b. Of the eyes, 
etc. ; Full of expression ; speaking 1849, Hence 
Spee'chfulneaa. 

Speechi fleation (sprtjifik/fjan). 1809. [L 
Speechify v. ; see-FiCATioN.] 1. An instance 


or occasion of speech-making; a speech, ora- 
tion, harangue. 9, The action of making 
speeches ; oratory 1895. 

Speechifier (sprtfifoi,w). 1778. [f. next.] 
One who speechifies or delivers speeches ; one 
given to, or having some aptitude for, public 
speaking. 

Speechify (spPtnfoi), v. Chiefly foe. or de- 
preciatory. 1723. [(.Speech fb. +-ify.] i.intr. 
To make a speech or speeches ; to ‘ hold forth ' ; 
to speak or talk at some length or with some 
degree of formality* a. trams. To address in a 
speech or speeches 1869 
Speechifying (spiHjifoi,iq), vbl. sb, 1793. 
[f. prec.J x The action of making speeches; 
the practice of oratory, b. The action of speak- 
ing or talking, esp. in a formal manner or at 
excessive length 1777. 9. An instance or occa- 

sion of public speaking 1843. 

s. Then came the feast, and afterwards the meeting, 
with music and s. in the church C. Bronte. 

Speeching (sprtjiij), vbl. sb. 1664. [f. 

Speech sb. or v.] The action or practice of 
making speeches; the art of speaking; a speech. 
Speechless (spf*tjl£s), a. [Late OE spmc- 
lias, (.spike Speech j 3 .] i. Destitute of thefaculty 
of speech; naturally or permanently dumb. b. 
Of a state or condition : Characterized by the 
lack of speech 1593. 9. a. Unable to speak on 

account of illness, injury, or extreme exhaus- 
tion ME. b. Deprived for the time being of 
speech through astonishment, fear, etc., or 
through excessive drinking ; temporarily dumb, 
late ME. 3. Refraining from speech ; silent. 
Also, reticent, taciturn, late ME. *1*4. Not 
uttered or expressed in speech. Siiaks. 5. Of 
an emotion, etc.: Characterized by loss of 
speech 1593. 6. Free from, unaccompanied or 

undisturbed by, speech 1726. 7. poet. Incapable 

of expression in or by speech 1813. 

s. They mouthes, but speechlesse, have : Eyes sight- 
lease 1586. b. As pure as a. infancy ! Shellkv. a. 
a. Some powere strike me s. for a time 1 1591. b. S. 
with surprise 1891. 3. trantf. A silence in the 

Heauens,..The bold windes speechlesse Shaks. 4. 
For in her youth There is a prone and speechlesse 
dialect. Such as moue men Shaks. 3. She gave her- 
self tip to s. joy 1794. 8- The great, .darkness Of the 

peechless days that shall be I Longfellow. Hence 
ipee'chlesa-ly adv., -ness. 

Spee-ch-maker. 1710. [f. Speech sb.) 

One who makes a speech or speeches, e&p. in 
public ; an orator. So -ma king 1718. 

Speed (spiel), sb. [OE. spid, earlier spdd 
Ol IG. spSt ), f. OE. sp&wan, OHG. spuon to 
prosper, succeed.] I. 1. Success, prosperity, 
good fortune; profit, advancement, furtherance. 
Obs. exc. Sc, or arch . fa. a. Assistance, aid, 

help -1500. fb. One who, or that which, pro- 
motes success or prosperity -1681. 

The Icing wished us good s. Dk Foe. a. b. Good- 
manner!, be your speede Shaks. Christ be our s. i68r. 

XL x. Quickness in moving or making pro- 
gress from one place to another, usually as the 
result of special exertion ; celerity, swiftness ; 
also, power or rate of progress OE. b. Of 
tilings: Swiftness, rapidity, velocity, of direct or 
circular movement; rate of motion or revolu- 
tion ME. 9. Quickness, promptness, or d!s~ 
patch in the performance of some action or 
operation OE. b. Photogr, The relative rapidity 
with which a plate, film, etc., is acted upon by 
light or by a developer 1892. 3. A section of 

a cone-pulley giving a particular rate of speed 
x88x. 

s. Madam, I goe with all conuenient s. Shaks. b. 
The slowness o? the s. 1857. Phr. tAt e., at a rapid 
rate of movement. A t (or ton) fult or, simply, full 
s„ with the utmost a. possible. To make /., to hurry, 
make haste, t To have , or get, the e. of, to outdistance, 
to get ahead of (a person), a. Get them transcribed 
by good bands with all 8. 1701. 

attrib. and Comb. : a. In the names of devices or 
apparatus for regulating or indicating a., as s. -check. 

- dock , - cone , -gauge, b. Denoting the attainment or, 
or capacity for, nigh as s.-boat, -car } lathe, c. 
Miscellaneous, as s. -capacity, - limit , -trial. S.-Cop 
U.S. slang , a policeman who is detailed to observe 
tbe s. of motorists: -gear, a device for regulating 
the s. of a bicycle, etc. 1 -man, a cyclist who rides at 
a high rate ofs. 1 -noer chant, orig. US. slang, one 
who indulges in motoring, etc. at high a ? -way l 7 .S* 
a special track for rapid cycling or motoring. 

Speed (spfd), v. Pa. L and pa. ppU. sped. 
[OE, spidan , * OHG, spuoten , C stem *spbd - ; 


SPEEDY 

see preo.) I. 1. intr. Of persons! To succeed 
or prosper; to attain one’s purpose or desire. 
Now arch. fb. Const, ofi 'To succeed in get- 
ting, obtaining, or accomplishing -1643. a. 
impers. To go or fare (well or ill) with a person, 
etc. ME- 3. Of things t To prove successful ; 
to thrive ME, 4. trans . To further or assist 
(a person) ; to cause to succeed or prosper. 
Now arch, ME, +b. Const, of or with : To 
provide or furnish (a person) with something. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. -1665. 6* In t A fP ^ : a * 

Furthered or brought to the end or condition 
desired ; so dealt with as to be satisfied or well 
situated ME. b. In contexts implying an evil 
plight or awkward situation 1530. c. A pnointed 
or elected to (or as) something j rare ) ME. 6 
To promote or further (a matter) ; to accomplish 
or carry out ME. b. spec. To promote, expe- 
dite, prosecute (a bill, plea) as a matter of official 
or legal business, late ME. 7. arch. a. +To 
deal with, finish, or dispatch (a matter) ME. 
b. To dispatch, destroy, kill (a person, etc.) 1594. 

x. Soonest he sped?*., that most can lye and f«yu 
Wyatt, a. It has constantly sped worse with pbilo- 
sophy, instead of speeding better 1854. 3. Philip's 

suit no longer sped so favorably as before 1855. 4. 

For let tile Gods so s, mee, as 1 loue The name of 
Honor, more then I feare death Shaks. Tbr. God s. 
the plough, etc. 5 b. We three are married, but you 
two are sped Shaks. c. His father got him to be sped 
a Kings-scholar ai Wast minster 1691. 6. S. his hunt- 

ing with thy Pow’r divine Drydkn. b. To s the 
action, that u to prosecute the action with due dili- 
gence 1884, 7. a. Go, s. thine office quickly, sirrah 

Scott, b. 'Yes. I am sped/ he said in a faint voice 
1845- 

II. t. trans . To send with speed or haste ; 
also, to force to go ME, b. To .send out, cast, 
discharge, or direct, with some degree of quick- 
ness and force 1569. c. To enable (a person) 
to make speed in departing or travelling ; to 
further the going or progress of; sometimes 
simply, to bid farewell to 1735. a. To give 
speed to (a course, etc.) ; to hasten ; to causo 
to be rapid in movement ME. b. To press or 
urge on, esp. in order to bring to an early result 
or termination; to expedite, late ME. c. To 
cause (time) to pass (away) quickly 1818. d. 
To increase the working rate of. In recent use 
chiefly with up. 1856. e. To give a specified 
speed to (a machine) 1881. 3. reft. a. To go 

with speea. Now literary. M E. b. To act with 
speed ; to make haste in doing, or to do, some- 
thing. Now arch ME. 4. intr. a. To go or 
move with speed, late ME, b. Of time : To 
pass quickly ME. c. To make haste to do 
something; to be speedy in action. late ME. 
d. To drive a motor vehicle at a high rate of 
speed. Chiefly in vbl. sb. Also trans. 1904. 

x. The cry in all thy ships is still the same— -S. us 
away to battle and to fame Cowpbr. b. His last 
arrow is sped Tennvbon. C. I . . Welcome the coming, 
s. the going guest Pops. a. Tbe king.. Repels tbeir 
hordes, and speeds the,r flight nfur 1807. b. Com- 
mand thy maids to s. the work 1870. e. Similar auto 
matic machines, speeded alike 1897. 4. a. Streams 
sped downwards, falling over the rocks i860. Jig. 
Your wit 'a too hot. it speeds too fast, 'twill tira 
Shaks. C. First to Watch, and then to S. Bacon. 

Speeder (sprdoj). late ME. [f. prec.] I. 
One who speeds, aids, or furthers ; a helper or 
forwarder. Now arch . tu. One who prospers, 
esp. in a suit -1671. 8. A device for quickening 

or regulating the speed of machinery ; also, a 
kind of roving-machine used in cotton-manu- 
facture 1875. 

Spee*dfm, a. ME. [f. Speed sb. + -ful.] 
+1. Profitable, advantageous, expedient, help- 
ful, efficacious -1573. 9. Speedy, quick, swift, 

rapid. Now rare, late ME. Spee*dfully adv. 
Speedless (spPdl&s), a. ME. [f. Speed sb. 
4- -less.] Profitless, ineffectual, unsuccessful. 
Speedometer (sjMdfra/tdi). 1904. [f- Speed 
sb. + -otnetcr -METER.] A speed-indicator, esp* 
one affixed to an automobile. 

Speedster (spPdstox). 1918. [f. ns prec. 
+ -stkr , after roadster.] a. A person whodi i ves, 
etc. at high speed, b. A fast motor car, etc. 
Speedweli(spr a d|w£l). 1578. [app.f. Speed 
v, I. x + Well adv.. In ref. to the fugacious 
petals.] Any berb of the genus Veronica. 
Speedy (spfdi), a. late ME. [C Speed**.] 
fi. Advantageous, expedient, helpful -X44Q. 
9. Moving, or able to move, with speed ; swift, 
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SPEER 

Now rare . late ME. a. Acting with speed; 
active* prompt* quick >504. 4. Characterised 

by speed of motion or action, late ME b. 
Rapidly brought to pass or to an end ; quickly 
accomplished* arrived at, or obtained 1607. 5. 
quasi Wv. Speedily x6ox. 

a. The Barbary Horse is more s. than the rest 1630. 
3- Speak out, and be a. Scott. 4 Some a remedy 
should be applied 1764. Favourable winds seemed 
..to promise them a s. navigation 1797. b. I will 
wish her a strength Shark 
Comb . : a. cut, an injury on the inner side of a 
horse's fore leg, near the knee, caused by the foot of 
the opposite leg when in motion; also as vb, and 
attrib. So Spee'di-ly adv. MK, -ness. 
fSpeer* sb. Also spear. 1607. [var. of Spire 
sb. 1 ] A branch or prong of a deer s horn -1774. 

Speer (spfai), gr,i Also spelr. Chiefly Sc. 
and north . [Com. Teut. ; OE. spyrian, * OS. 
*spurian * OHG„ spurigen, spurien.] I. intr. 
1. To put a question or questions ; to ask. t** 
To inquire one’s way -1615. 

1. S. as little about him as he does about you Scott. 
Q. trans . z. With objective clause: To in- 
quire or ask how, what, who, etc. OE. a. To 
make inquiries concerning, to ask questions 
regarding (a thing or fact) ME. 8. To trace 
or find out by inquiry. Usu. with out. late ME. 
4. To ask {a question) 1460. 5. To question 

or interrogate (a person) ME. 

Speer (spl®i), v. 2 dial, and U.S. 1866. 
rperh. identical w. prec., infl. by Peer v.l intr. 
To peer. 

fSpeight. 1450. [Either repr. OE. * speht , 
or a. MDu. or MLG. specht.] The green wood- 
pecker -1656 

Speias (spais). 1796. fad. G. speise in the 
same sense, a special use of speise (: — pop. L. 
tptsa, L. expens a) food. j 1. An impure metallic 
compound, containing nickel, cobalt, iron* etc., 
produced in the smelting of certain ores ; esp . 
an arsenide obtained in the manufacture of 
smalt and used as a source of nickel, a. Speisa- 
cobalt* tin-white cobalt; smaltine 187a. 
USpek-boom (spe-ktwwn). Also speck-. 
1833. fs. Afr. Du., f. spek Speck sb* + boom 
trec.J The purslane-tree ( PoHulacaria A fra) 
of South Africa ; the wood of this. 

Spelsean (sp/lran), a. Also spelean. 
1839. [f. raod.L. spelxus , f. L. spelxum . ad. Gr. 

cirqkatov cave.] 1. Inhabiting a cave or caves ; 
frequenting caverns ; cave-dwelling, a. Of the 
nature of a cave 188a. 

Spelseology (spili^-iad^i). Also speleo. 

*895 [ad. F sp/Uo logic ; see prec. and -logy.] 
The scientific study of caves. Hence Speleo* 
lo*gical a., -logically adv . Speleologist. 
Speldlng (spe'ldiq). Sc. 1537. [f. Sc. speld 
vb. to split open f -ing l .l A small split fish, 
preserved by being dried in the sun. 

Spelk. Chiefly north, and Sc. [OE. spelc 
(also spile), * LG. spalke, Icel. spelka.] z. A 
surgical splint a. A splinter or chip ; a small 
atrip of wood X440. s* A thatching-rod 1563. 
Spell (spel), sb* [OE. spel{l, - OS., OHG. 
spel, pell-, Goth, spill recital, tale. Cf. Gospel.] 
ti. Without article: Discourse, narration, 
speech ; occas. idle talk, fable, -late ME. ta. 
A discourse or sermon; a narrative or tale 
-1653* 8. A set of words* a formula or verse, 

supposed to possess occult or magical powers ; 
a Charm or incantation 1579. b. transf. and fig. 
An occult or mysterious power or influence ; a 
fascinating or enthralling charm 159a. 

3. She workes by Charmea, by Spels, by th' Figure, 
ft such dawbry as this is Shark b. The a. u re* 
moved ; I see you as you are Janr Austkn. Hence 
Spe*llful a. full of, abounding in, spells or magical 
power. 

Spell (spel), r$.* Now dial. 1545. [Cf. G. 
sfellen to split* cleave,] 1. A splinter, chip, 
fragment. 9. A bar, rail* or rung 1559. 3. The 
trap used In the came of 1. and knur 1781, 
Spell (spel), 1593. [ReUted to Spell 
%>.*} x. A set of persons taking a turn of work 
In order to relieve others ; a relay, relief-gang, 
or shift. Now rare . a. A turn of work taken 

by a person or set of persons in relief of another 
x6ae. $. A continuous course or period of some 
work, occupation, or employment; a turn or 
boot at something. Also without const. 1706. 
4. A period or space of time of indefinite length 
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1738. b, A period having a certain character 
or spent in a particular way 1830. 5. A con- 

tinuous period or stretch of a specified kind of 
weather 1738. 6. U.S. A period of being in- 
disposed, out of sorts, or irritable 1856, 

*• Yet I sent them an other fresh s. of men z6aB. a 
The men gave way . . with a good will, the passengers 
taking spells to help them Stkvbnbom. 3. The Ter- 
magant Sloop, .has had a long s. of service Nslaom. 
o. on l (or ho !), a call or signal, usu. to rest or cense 
working. 4. I hope to take a pretty long s. in town 
Gibbon. b. A grievous s. of eighteen months on 
board the French galleys 1885. 5. A severe s. of cold 

weather 1 77s, No man ever knew so winter«like a s. 
so early in the year 1740. 

Spell* z/.l Obs. or dial. [OE. sfellian, f. 
spel Spell. r^. 1 ] x . intr. To discourse or preach ; 
to talk, converse, or speak, a. trans. To utter, 
declare, relate, tell OE. 

Spell (spel), x/. 2 pa. t. and pa. pple. Spelled, 
spelt ME. fad. OF. c speller (also espeler , mod. 
F. lpeler) s \. the Germanic stem spell-', see 
Spell jA 1 ] L trans . 1. To read (a book, etc.) 
letter by letter ; to peruse, or make out, slowly 
or with difficulty. a. fig. a. To find out, to 
guess or suspect, by close study or observation 
1587. b. To make out, understand, decipher, 
or comprehend, by study 1635. c. To consider, 
contemplate, scan intently 1633. 3. To name 

or set down in order the letters of (a word or 
syllable) ; to denote by certain letters in a par- 
ticular order 1588. b. Of letters : To form (a 
word) 1738. 4, To amount to ; to signify, im- 

ply, or involve 1661. 

1. He was spelling the paper, with the help of his 
Ups Thackeray. a. a. That them should be a God, 
heathens might s. out iB7q ; b. He. .spells a horse's 
teeth divinely 1820. C. Will great God measure with 
a wretch? Shall he thy stature 3.? G. Herbert. 3. 
What is Ab speld backward with the horn on his 
head ? Shark. c. U.S. To put to the test in spelling ; 
to put (a person) doom in spelling 1853. 

IL intr. x. To form words by means of let- 
ters * to repeat or set down the letters of words ; 
to read oft the separate letters forming a word 
or words, late ME. b .Jig. To engage in study 
or contemplation ^/something, poet, 1632. a. 
To intimate or suggest a desire for something ; 
to ask for, either by hints or direct request 
1790. 

1. A foolish opinion . . that wc ought to s. exactly as 
we sprak SwiKT. b. The . . Mosi.y Cell, Where I may 
sit and rightly s. Of every Star that Heav'n doth 
shew Milt. a. It will be observed .. that he ‘spelled* 
fpr the curacy i860. 

Phrases : To s. able (U.S. slang.), to be able | to have 
all the ability and strength needed (for some particu- 
lar purpose), t Te s. (a person) baekiuard, to misre- 
present, to pervert. Tor. short , to express by a blunter 
term. Hence Spe*llable a. capable of being spelled 
or denoted by letters. 

Spell (spel), v.* 1595. [Later form of dial. 
spele vb., of ohsc. origin.] x. trans. To take 
the place of (a person) at some work or labour ; 
to relieve (another) by taking a turn at work. 
Now U.S b. To relieve by an interval of rest ; 
to rest {esp. a horse). Chiefly Austral. 2846. a. 
Naut. To take a turn or turns of work at (the 
pump, etc.) 1769. 3. intr. a. To replace one set 

of workers by another ; to take turns 1861. b. 
Austral, To take an interval of rest 1880 
x. Sometimes there are two ostensible boilers to s, 
and relieve one another 1823. 

Spell (spel), vA 1591. [f. Spell sb. 1 3.] 
x. trans. To charm, fascinate, bewitch, bind by 
(or as by) a spell ; to act as a spell upon. b. 
To protect (a person) from, to drive away, by 
means of a spell or charm 1691. 9. To invest 

with magical properties 1697. 

1. When., thy roses came to me My sense with their 
deliciousness was spell’d Keats, b. Thy soft voice 
spelled away All my dearth 1876. a. This, ..spell’d 
with Words of Pow r r, Dire Stepdames in the Magick 
Bowl infuse Dbydkn. 

Spell-bind (gperibaind), v. 1808. [f. Spell 
sb. 1 3, after next.] trans. To bind by, or as by, 
a spell ; to fascinate, enchant. So Spe*U*binder 
U.S. a speaker capable of holding an audience 
spell-bound. 

Spell-bound (gperibdund), ppl. a. 1799. 

{ f Spell sb. 1 3.] bound by, or as by, a spell ; 
ascinated* enchanted* entranced. 

Speller (speriw). 1440. [f. Spell p. 2 ] 1. 
One who spells ; an authority on spelling. 9. 
U.S A spelling-book 1864. 

Spelling (spe'liq), vbl, sb. 1440. [f. SPELL 
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».*) x. The action, practice, or art Of naming 
the letters of words, of reading letter by letter, 
or of expressing words by letters. a. Ortho- 
graphy ; a particular instance of this 1661. 

Comb . : s.-book* a book designed to teach a. 

Spelt, sb. [OE. spelt , a. late L. spelt a ( — olde» 
L. far).] A species of grain ( Tritieum Spelta) 
related to wheat, formerly much cultivated in 
southern Europe and still grown in some dis- 
tricts. 

Spelt (spelt), v. Now dial. 1570. [Cf. G. 
spelzen to husk.] trans. To husk or pound 
(grain) ; to bruise or split (esp. beans). 

Spelter (spedtaj). 1661. [Related to Pew- 
ter. J x. Zinc. (Now only Comm.) 9. An alloy 
or solder of which zinc is the principal consti 
tuent 1815. 

Speluncar (spelo’qkAx), a. 1855. [f. L. spe- 
lunca + - ar.] Having relation or reference to 
a cave. 

Spence (spens). late ME. [Aphetlc ad. OF. 
despetue (mod.F. cUpetise) Dispense j*.] 1. A 

room or separate place in which victuals and 
liquor are kept ; a buttery or pantry j a cup- 
board. Now dial or arch. 9. Sc, An inner 
apartment of a house ; a parlour 1783. 

1. In one large aperture, which the robber facetiously 
called his s. (or pantry) Scott. 

fSpencer L ME. [a. AF. espenser , var. of 
despenser, OF. despensier DISPENSER.] A stew- 
ard or butler -1580. 

Spencer 2 (spemsai). 1700. [From the 
family name Spencer. In sense x prob. from 
that of Charles Spencer, third Earl of Sunder- 
land (1674-1722) ; in sense a from that of George 
J ohn Spencer , second Earl Spencer (1758-1834J.] 
fx. A kind of wig -1753. 9 . A short double- 
breasted overcoat without tails worn by men in 
the end of the 18th c. and the beginning of the 
19th 1796. b. A kind of close-fitting jacket or 
bodice commonly worn by women and children 
early in the 19th C., and since revived 1803. c. 
A short coat or jacket 1851. 

Spencer (spensaj), sb* 1840. [perh. f. the 
name of Mr. Knight Spencer.] Naut. A fore- 
and-aft sail, set with a gaff, serving as a trysail 
to the fore or main mast of a vessel. 

Spencerian (spensl- riin), a. and sb. 1881. 
ff. name of the philosopher Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903).] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Her- 
bert Spencer or his philosophical views. B.sb. 
A follower of Spencer 1888. 

Spend (spend), sb. 1688. [f. Spend ».] 

The action of spending money. Only in phr. on 
or upon the s. 

Spend (spend), v. Fa. t. and pa. pple. Spent. 
[OE. *jpendan, ad. L. expendere \ or aphetic ad. 
OF. desjpendre DlSPKND v.] I. trans. x. Of per- 
sons : To pay out or away ; to disburse or ex- 
pend ; to dispose of, or deprive oneself of, in 
this way. fb. To levy charges on (a person). 
Only In phr. s. me and defend me. -1596. a. 
absol. To exercise, make, or incur expenditure 
of money, goods, means, etc. ME. 3. To ex- 

} >end or employ (labour, material, thought, etc.) 
n some specified way ME. 4. To employ, 
occupy, use, or pass (time, one’s life, etc.) in 
or on some action, occupation, or state ME. 
b. ellipt. To pass (the day, evening, etc.) in 
social intercourse or entertainment, or as a 
guest 1697. 5. To use up ; to exhaust or con- 

sume by use : to wear out. In later use freq. 
with force , fury, etc., as object ME. b. To 
bring to a violent end ; to destroy ; to consume 
by destruction or wasting ; to reduce or convert 
into something, late ME. c. refl. Of persons or 
things: To exhaust or wear out (oneself or 
itself) ; to become incapable of further activity ; 
to cease to operate 1593. 6. To suffer the loss 
of (blood, life, etc.) ; to allow to be shed or spilt 
ME. fb. Naut. To lose or incur the loss of 
(a mast, yard* sail, etc.) through bad weather 
or by some accident -1094. 7. To use for food 
or drink ; to consume in this way ; to eat or 
drink. late ME. b. Agric. To tise (a crop, hay* 
etc.) as food or fodder for cattle ; to eat off 1733. 
8. To make use of ; to use or employ. Now 
rare . late M E. 9. To expend or employ (speech 
or language) ; to utter or emit (a word, sound* 
etc.), late ME. fb. To 1. the mouth , tongue. 
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eta Of hunting dogs: To bark or give tongue 
on finding or seeing the game -1682. c. To 
shed (tears, blood, or the like), arch. 1602. xo. 
To consume, employ, use superfluously, waste- 
fully, or with undue lavishness; to waste or 
squander; to throw away, late ME. i*b. To 
waste (time) -1720. 11. To allow (time, one's 

life, etc.) to pass or go by ; to live or stay 
through (a certain period) to the end. late ME. 
tia. To cause or involve expenditure of (some- 
thing) -1703. +b. To involve the expenditure 

of (time) -1649. 

x. I have., spent very many hundred powndes 1 574- 
Wherefore doe yee s. money for that which is not 
bread 7 Isa.. lv. a. a. He spendeth a pace and getteth 
nothyng X53<x 3. 1 s. my Breath m Groans 1696. 

Why do you s. many words, .on this subject? 1875. 
4* He spent his time in training horses 180a. 5. The 

Thunder .. Perhaps hath spent his shafts Milt. C. 
Man after man spends himself in this cause Carlyle. 

? }. b. To spend all the stover, straw, and turnips on the 
and 18*3. 9. b. absol. For then reason like a bad 

hound spends upon a false sent Sir T. Browne, to. I 
am a fool, .to s. my words upon an idle . .unintelligent 
boy Scott. sx. 1 have been spending six weeks in 
Ireland 1854. 

1L intr . +1. Of time, the season, etc. : To 
pass, elapse -1681 fa. To be consumed, dis- 
persed, exhausted, or used up ; to pass off or 
away -1704. 3. Of foodstuffs, wheat, hay, etc : 

To turn out or prove in use to be of a certain 
quality ; to last or hold out well. Now dial. 
1673. +4. Of a liquid : To flow or run -1811. 

a. The Sound spendeth, and is dissipated in the 
Open Aire Bacon. 3. Meat that spends well 1687. 
Hence Spendable a. that can be spent 

Spe-nd-all. Now rare. 1553. [f. Spend 
v. + ALL sb.] One who spends all his goods, 
money, etc. ; a spendthrift 
Spender (spcndoi). late ME. [f. Spends. 
+-ER 1 ] i. One who spends; spec . a spend- 
thrift a. One who, or that which, consumes, 
employs, or uses up; a consumer or waster of 
something 1565. 3. Tanning. A pit in which 

the bark is leached. Also attrib. in s. pit. 1882. 

Spending (spe*ndiij) f r^/.j3. OE. [f. Spend 
v. + -ing *.] 1. The action of Spend v. t in 

various senses, fa. That which may be ex- 
pended or spent; means of support; goods, 
money, cash -1650. 

Spending-money. 1598. [f. Spending 
vbl . sb.] Money used or available for spending ; 
a sum allowed for this purpose ; pocket-money. 
Spendthrift (spe’nd)>rift), sb. (and a .). 160 r. 
[f. Spend v. + Thrift j£. 1 ] i. One who spends 
money profusely or wastcfully ; one who wastes 
his patnmony by foolish or lavish expenditure ; 
an improvident or extravagantly wasteful per- 
son (freq. connoting moral worthlessness), a. 
transf. A prodigal consumer, user up, or waster, 
of something 1610. 3. attrib. passing into adj. 

a. Acting as or like, having the qualities of, a 
spendthrift 1607. b. Wasteful X790. 

a. Fie, what a spend-thrift is hoof his tongue Shaks. 
% a. These rich plebeians are a harvest for us spend- 
thrift nobles 1834. b. The improvident resource of a 
a sale Burke. Hence Spe*ndthri>fty a. prodigal or 
wasteful In expenditure. 

Spenserian (spensl®*rian), a. and sb. 1818. 
[f. name of the poet Edmund Spenser (? 1552- 
X599) + -ian.] A. adj. Of or belonging to, 
characteristic of, Spenser or his work. 

S. stanza, the stanza employed by Spenser in the 
Faerie Queen , consisting of eight decasyllabic lines 
and a final Alexandrine, with the rhyming scheme 
eib ab be bcc 

B. sb. x. A Spenserian stanza, or a poem in 
this metre x8i8. 9. A follower or imitator of 

Spenser ; a poet of Spenser's school 1894. 

Spent (spent), pa. pple . and ppl. a, 1440. 
ft, Spend v,] I. In predicative uses. x. Of 
material things : Expended, consumed, used up 
completely. 9. Passed, gone ; come to an end ; 
over 1528. 3. Of persons or animals: Deprived 
of force or strength ; tired or worn out ; com- 
pletely exhausted 1591. 4. Of things: Exhaus- 
ted of the active or effective power or principle 

1596- 

1. Their powder and ball were a. Macaulay. a. 
The time i* farre spente 1560. The raine is t. 1634. 

3. Now thou eeest me S., overpower'd, despairing of 
success Addison. 4. Though their lustre now was a. 
aud faded Shelley. 

H. In attrib. uses. x. Of persons or animals : 
■» sense I. 3. 1568. b. Of nsh : Exhausted by 
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spawning ; having recently spawned 1864. 

Of things : Exhausted, worn out, used up ; no 
longer active, effective, or serviceable 1697. 

1. The talke of a s. old man Ascham. a. Heaps of 
s. Arrows fall and strew the Ground Dryden. The*, 
liquor.. is discharged into the stream 1877. 

||Speos (spfys). 1843. [Gr. aviot cave.] 
Egyptol. A cave temple or tomb, esp. one of 
some architectural importance. Hence Speo*- 
logy, the study of caves. 
fSpeTage. 1440. [a. OF., var. Sparage. ] 
Asparagus -1760. 

Spe-rate, a. Obs. or arch, 1551. [ad. L, 
spa rat us , sperare to hope.] x. Of debts : Hav- 
ing some likelihood of being recovered ; not 
desperate, a. gen . Giving or leaving room for 
hope ; of a promising nature X808. 

Spere, obs. f. Sphere. 

Sperling, variant of Sparling. 

Sperm (spaim). late ME. [ad. OF. es- 
perme (F. sjerme), or L. sperma , a. Gr. cirtp/u 1, 
f. stem of anetpuv to sow. ] I. x . The generative 
substance or seed of male animals (esp. of verte- 
brates). b. A spermatozoon 1904. fa. Off- 
spring, brood (of persons). MILT. 3* transf. 
The generative matter or source from which 
anything is formed or takes its origin x6xo. 
n. (Short for Sperm whale or Spermaceti.) 
1. a. S. oil , an oil found together with sperma- 
ceti in the head of various species of whales 

1839. b. S. candle , a spermaceti candle 1856. 
a. A sperm whale. Also collect, and attrib, 

1840. 3. Sperm candles or oil 1856. 

|| Sperma (spo irnS). Now rare. PI. sper- 
mata. late ME. [a. L. or Gr. ; see prec.j 
Sperm ; seed. Hence Sperma-, comb, form. 
Spermaceti (spSjm&se'ti, -sf*ti). 1471. 
[med.L., f. sperma sperm + ceti, gen. sing, of 
cetus (ad. Gr. terjTot) whale, through an erro- 
neous notion as to the nature of the substance.] 
A fatty substance, which in a purified state 
has the form of a soft white scaly mass, found 
in the head (and to some extent in other parts) of 
the sperm-whale (Physe/er maerocephalus) and 
some other whales and dolphins ; it is used 
largely in medicinal preparations, and in the 
manufacture of candles. Also attrib as s.- 
candle, etc. ; a. whale, the sperm whale. 

Spermaduct (spoimadukt). 1847. [f. 

Sperma- ■+ Duct.] Zool. A spermatic or semi- 
nal duct or passage in a male animal Also 
SpeTmaphore Dot., — ■ Spermophore, 
Spermary (sp5*JmAri). 1864. [Anglicized 
f. mod.L. spermarium (f. sperma sperm), also 
used ; see -ary L] The organ or gland in 
which spermatozoa are generated in male ani- 
mals. 

II Spermatheca (sp5imfij>/*k&). PI. -thecae 
()>f*s i). 1826. ft Sperma + Theca.] A recep- 
tacle in the oviduct of female insects and inver- 
tebrates, in which fecundation of the ova takes 
place. Hence Spermathe'cal a. 

Spermatic (spaimortik), a. (and sb.). 1539. 
[ad. med.L. spermaticus, ad. Gr. c’tttppuxnnbs, 
f. anipfsa sperm.] i. Containing, conveying, 
or producing sperm or seed ; seminiferous, b. 
Full of sperm ; generative, productive 1619. 
a. Of the nature of sperm ; resembling sperm 
i£4X, +3* Directly derived from sperm (accor- 
ding to old physiological views) -1728. 4. Of 

qualities : Characteristic of, peculiar to, or de- 
rived from, sperm x6xa. 5* Existing in sperm 
1837. 6. As sb. in pi. The spermatic vessels 1690. 

x. A disease of the a. chord 1797. b. Spermatick 
Nile, which brings Chois* Monsters forth 1648. 4. 

Spermatick Vigour spreads the poison'd Race T)b 
Foe. 3. S- animalcules 1837, So fSperma'tlcal 
a. (in senses 7-4) j -ly adv. 

Spermatin (sp3*Jm£tin). 1836. [a. F. sper- 
ma tine, f L. sperma t-, sperma 4- -ine -IN *.] 
Ckem. An albuminic constituent of the sperma- 
tic fluid 

Spermatium (spajm^-Jitfm). PI. -atia. 
1856. [mod.L., ad. Gr. at rtpfArioo, dim. of 
airippia seed.] Bot. A minute linear sporule 
forming part of the reproductive system of 
lichens and fungi. (Chiefly in pi.) 

Spermato- (spS’im&to, spSimitf ), repr. Gr. 
avtppuxro-, comb, form of the stem of airbppa 
Sperm, employed in terms (chiefly of recent 1 
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origin) relating to the reproductive organs or 
activities of animals and plants. Some of these 
have alternative forms in sperma - or sperma a. 
In terms denoting special reproductive organs, 
or parts of these, as Spe rmatoblast, -cyst, -cy te, 
-gemma, -gone, -go’nium, -mere, -spore, b. In 
some other sbs. and adjs. with second elements 
of obvious meaning, as Sperxnatoge*nesls, 
-gene *tic a., -ge*nic a., -o logy, -o*phoral a., 
-o*phorons a., -rrhee-a, -spore. 

|| Spe Tmatocele (-sfl). 1693 [med.L. ; see 
prec. and Cele.] Path. A swelling of the 
testes or epididymis, from an accumulation of 
semen. 

Spe rmatophore (-flta). 1847. [f. Sper- 
mato- + -phore.J i. Biol. In certain of the 
lower forms of animal life, a structure contain- 
ing a compact mass of spermatozoa, a. Bot. A 
part of the spermogonium of lichens or fungi, 
on which the spermatia are borne x86x. 
Spermatozoid (-wflWd). 1857. [f. next 

+ -id.] x. Bot . A minute fertilizing body or 
cell in Cryptogamia and Algae, a. Phys , * 
next x86x. 

f Spe rmatozoon (-z^v*n). PI. -zoa. 1836. 
f. Spermato- + Gr. ($ov living thing, animal.] 
One of the numerous minute and active fila- 
ments piesent in the seminal fluid, by which the 
fecundation of the ovum is effected. Hence 
Spe:rmatozo*al a. 

Sperm!-, irreg. comb, form of L. sperma 
Sperm, as in SpeTiniduct Spermaduct). 
Spermism (spa-jini/m). 1889. If. Sperma 
4- -ISM.] Biol. The theory that the male sperm 
contains the whole germ of the future animal. 

Spermo-, irreg. comb, form (for Sper- 
mato-) of L. sperma or Gr. antpfsa Sperm, 
used in various terms of Phys., Zool., and Bot. 

Spe*rmoderm f mod.L. sfermoderma, - dermis (l)e 
Candolle)] Bot., the combined outer and inner in- 
teguments of a seed, or tbe outer of these by itself. 
IlSpermogO-nium [mod.L.], (a) Bot. one of the re- 
ceptacles in licbens and fungi in which the spermatia 
are produced; (b) Phys. a sperm-cell. Spe rmo* 
phile [mod.L. Spertnophilus (Cuvier)] Zool., a ro- 
dent belonging to the squirrel.like genus Spermo* 
philus ; a pouched marmot. Spe*rmophore (mod.L 
spermophorum J Bot., the placenta in plants. Spe*r- 
mophyte Bot., a seed-hearing plant. Spermo- 
phytic, a. * capable of producing true seeds SpcT- 
mospore Phys., a compound cellulaT mass from 
which sperm filaments are developed. Spermo- 
to*xln Chem., a serum destructive to spermatozoa. 

Sperm whale. A Iso sperm-whale. 1830. 
[Short for spermaceti whale ; cf. SPERM II.J 
The spermaceti whale ; —Cachalot, b. Ap- 
plied, with distinguishing epithets, to species 
of whales resembling, or related to, this x88a. 
Hence Sperm-whaler, a person or vessel en- 
gaged in the capture of sperm-whales. 

|| Speronara (sprruna*r&). 1783. [It.J A 
large rowing and sailing boat used in southern 
Italy and Malta. 

Sperse (spars), v. Now arch. 1580. [Aphe- 
tic f. Disperse v. ] x. trans. To cause to scatter 
or disperse; to drive in different directions, 
a. intr. To take different directions 1819, 
Spessartine (spe*s&Jtin). 1850. fad. F. 
spessartine , f. Spessart the district in Bavaria 
where it is found.] Min. A species of manga- 
nese garnet. So Spe’saartite. 

Spet, v. Now dial, late ME. [Alteration 
of Spete v., after pa. t. and pa. pple. spet[tef\ 
intr. and trans. To spit. Hence Spet sb. spit. 

Spetch (spet|). 1611. [Later f. north, dial. 
speck. | A piece or strip of undressed leather, 
a trimming of hide, used in making glue or 
size. 

t Spete, v. [OE. sp&tan % f. stem + split-,] To 
spit, -late ME. 

t Spet tie. late ME. [repr* OE. spmll ; cf. 

prec.] Spittle -1693. 

Spew (sp sb. Also fspue. 1609. [I. 

the vb.] That which is spewed or cast up from 
the stomach ; vomit. 

Spew (spir?), v. Also fspue. [repr. two 
OE. forms ; (1) the strong verb spiwan, spjrwan ; 
(a) the weak verb spiowan, spiowan . Ct L 
spuere, Gr. irrvciv, Lith. spiauti.] 1. intr. To 
bring up and discharge the contents of the 
stomach through the mouth ; to vomiL Not 
now in polite use. a. trans . To bring up (food 
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or drink) from the stomach and eject through 
the mouth ; to cast up or vomit ; to cast out or 
discharge (blood, poison, etc.) from the mouth 
OE. 3. To cast out (for up), to eject or reject, 
with abhorrence, contempt, or loathing, late 
ME. 4. To eject, cast or throw up or out, as 
if by vomiting ; spec, to eject by volcanic action 
*594* 5* i* tr * Of water, liquids, etc. : To flow, 
pour, or run in a more or less copious stream ; 
to ooze or be forced out or up. Now chiefly 
dial, 167a b. Of ground: To swell through 
excess of moisture; to slip or run when left 
unsupported 1839. 

m. fig. My sonne, beholde you deserue to be burnt 
quick*.. , Spewing forth, .this Fseminine Latine 1632. 
3. Because thou arte, .nether colde ner hott, I wills, 
the oute of my mought Tindalk Rev. iii. 16. 4. A 

crater-crust which may crack and spue fire asy day 
C. Bronte. Phr. To s . the oakum , said of a vessel 
when the oakum starts out from the seams of her 
planks. 5. b. In constructing a ' sike ’ for the drainage 
of land, gravelly earth will oTten break edge, and spew 
1876. Hence Spew*er OE. 

Spewy (spitf-i), a. 1669. [f. prec. + -y 1 .] 
Of ground : Tending to excessive wetness ; 
from which water oozes out. Chiefly Agric. 
Hence Spe'winess s., boggy, or undrained con- 
dition (of land) 1653. 

Sphacelate (sfars/hr't), v. 1653. [f. nied. 
or mod.L. sphacelate, sphacelare , f. SPHACELUS.] 
Path . z. trans. To affect with sphacelus; to 
cause to gangrene or mortify. a. intr. To be- 
come gangrenous or mortified 1684. So Spha- 
celated ppl. a. ( a ) Path, mortified, gangrened 
z6ia ; (b) Dot . withered, dead 

Sphacelation (sfsestt^'Jan). 1657. [f. as 
prec. | Path. The fact or process of becoming 
mortified ; the formation of a sphacelus. 

|| Sphacella (sfaes/'li^). 1879. [mod.L., f. 
sphacelus, with reference to its effects when 
eaten.] Bot. The first stage of the fungus which 
produces ergot in rye. 

j|Sphacelus (sfse-sflifs), a, 1575. [raed. or 
mod.L., ad. Gr. <T(p&K*\os gangrene.} Path. 
1. Necrosis, mortification ; an instance of this, 
a. A mass of mortified tissue ; a slough x88o. 
Hence Sptia*celous a. necrotic. 
HSphaeridium(sfi»ri‘di£m). PI, -idia. 1877. 
[mod.L., f. sphxra Sphere sbA Zool. One of 
the numerous minute rounded bodies attached 
to certain parts of sca-urchins. 

Sphcero- (sfl«» ro), ad. Gr. c<patpo-, comb, 
form of <r<f>aipa ball, Spheke, as in Sphes'ro- 
aporc Bot. , the quadruple spore of some algals. 

Sphserosiderite (sfWosi-daroit). 1837. [f. 
Sphacro- + Si derite 1 ,j Min, A variety of 
siderite which occurs in spherical concretions. 

Sphagnous (sfse-gnas), a. i8a8. [f. next.] 
1. Of the nature of, consisting of, sphagnum, a. 
Producing, or abounding in, sphagnum 1845. 

|| Sphagnum (sfoe'gntfm). PI. -a, ums. 
*753* [mod.L., f, Gr. <r<phyvos a kind of moss.] 
Bot . z. A genus of mosses growing in boggy or 
swampy places; bog-moss, peat-moss; also, 
one or other of the species or plants composing 
this genus, a. The mossy substance of which 
plants of this genus are composed 1840. 

Sphalerite (sfielerait). 1868. [f. Gr. <r<pa- 
\tpus deceptive + -ite 1 a.] Min. Zinc blende. 
|| Sphendone (sfe-ncDh/). 1850. [a. Gr. 

<r<pcv& 6 yT]J] Archxol. A head-band or fillet, 
shaped like a common form of sling, worn by 
women in ancient Greece. 

Sphene (sfin). 1815. [a. F. sphbie, f. Gr. 
a<py)V wedge, from the shape of its crystals.] 
Min. - Titanite. 

Sphenethmoid (sflhe*j>moid), r b. and a. 
*875. [ f. Gr. o<pi)v wedge + Ethmoid.] Zool. 

One of the cranial bones in batrachians, situ- 
ated at the base of the skull ; the girdle bone. 
Also s. bone. 

Spheniscan (sfftiPsk&n). 184a [f. mod. 

U Spheniscus (Drlsson) +-AN.J A penguin of 
the genus Spheniscus \ a jackass penguin. 
Spheno- (sfi'n*), a. Gr. fffrjvo-, comb, form 
of <r<fyfiv wedge. 

1. A nat. In adja which designate something belong. 
In4 to the sphenoid bone together with the part speci- 
fied by the second element of the compound, as 3 .- 
ba*sllar, -maxWlary, -te*mporal. a. In names 
of genera of animals or plants, as Sphomoaon, 


a New Zealand lizard, called also Tun t era or Hat- 
term j Sphenophy'llum, a genus of fossil plants 
peculiar to the coal measures and the transition for- 
mations. 

Sphenoid (sfr*noid),«. and sb. 173a. [ad. 
mod.L. spheno(e)ides, a. Gr. etf>j]vo€il>i)t t f. otpJ)v 
wedge; see -OID.] A. adj. 5 . bone, a bone of 
irregular form situated at the base of the skull, 
where it is wedged in between the other bones 
of the cranium. B. sb. 1. Anat. The s. bone; 
one or other of the separate parts of this 1828. 

a. Cryst. A wedge-shaped crystal bounded by 
four equal and similar triangular faces 1855. 

Sphenoidal (sfinoidal), a. 1726. [ad. 
mod.L. sphenoidalis, f. sphenoides Sphenoid.] 
*. S. bone, the sphenoid bone. 9. Of or per- 
taining to, connected with, this bone 1726. 
Sphenotic (sfin^rtik), a . and sb. 1879. [f. 
Spiien(o)--i-Otic a.] Zool. A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to, formed by combination of, the 
sphenoid bone and otic structures in certain 
fishes and in birds 1884. B. sb. The sphenotic 
bone or ossification 1872. 

Spheral (sfVrfll), a. 1571. [ad. late L. 
spher-, sphxralis , f. sphxra Sphere sb. ; see 
-al i.] 1. Of or pertaining to a sphere or round 
body ; having the rounded form of a sphere ; 
spherical, b. fig. Symmetrically rounded or 
perfect 1841. 9. Of or pertaining to the cosmic 

spheres or the heavenly bodies 1829. 

«. b. There is somewhat s. and infinite.. in every 
genius Emerson, a. As the Ancients fabled of the S. 
Music Carlyle. 

| Sphere (sfl»j), sb. ME. [orig. tperie , ad. 
OK. espere\ later sphere (mod.F. sphire), ad. late 
L sphera, earlier sphxra , ad. Gr. <r<f>atpa ball.] 
1. 1. The apparent outward limit of space, con- 
ceived as a hollow globe enclosing (and at all 
points equidistant from) the earth ; the visible 
vault of heaven, in which the celestial bodies 
appear to have their place, b. A globe or other 
construction illustrating the place and motions 
of the celestial bodies, late ME. a. One or 
other of the concentric, transparent, hollow 
globes imagined by the older astronomers as 
revolving round the earth and respectively 
carrying with them the several heavenly bodies 
(moon, sun, planets, and fixed stars), late ME. 

b. In ref. to the harmonious souna supposed 

to be produced by the motion of these spheres, 
late ME. c. A place of abode different from 
the present earth or world ; a heaven 1592. 3. 

One or other of the concentric globes formerly 
supposed to be formed by the four elements, 
earth, water, air, and fire. Now Hist, late ME. 

4. With possess, pror*. or genitive: The par- 

ticular sphere (in sense 2) appropriate to, or 
occupied by, each of the planets (or the fixed 
stars), late ME. 5. A place, position, or station 
in society ; an aggregate of persons of a certain 
rank or standing 1601. b. The group of per- 
sons with whom one is directly m contact in 
society 1839. 6. A province or domain in 

which one’s activities or faculties find scope or 
exercise, or within which they are naturally 
confined ; range or compass of action or study j 
1 606. 7. The whole provi nee, domain, or range 

of some quality or activity 1602. 

I. Sweet Echo... Sweet Queen of Parly, Daughter 
of the Sphear Milt. fig. God is our circumambient 

5. Ken. Oblique, parallel, right s. : see Oblique a. 

a b, Parallel a. 1 b, Right a . 1. 3, b. A rmtllary s. : 
see Armillary. a. b. His voyce was propertied As all 
the tuned Spheres Shaks. 3. The principle that each 
element seeks its own place l led to the doctrine, that, 
the place of fire being the highest, there is, above the 
air, a s. of fire 1837. 4. Certaine starres shot madly 

from their Spheares Shaks. 3. The young lady,., 
seemed to have dropped amongst them from another 
s. of life Scott. 6. A village is. .too naurrow a s. for 
him 1776. 7. In this course, he came within the a of 
the trade wind 1777. The a of architecture proper 
Ruskin. Phr. S. of action, tnjluence, or interest , 
a region or territory within which a particular nation 
is admitted to have a special interest for political and 
economic purposes | also ellipt. 

II. 1. Geom. A figure formed by the complete 

revolution of a semicircle about its diameter ; 
a round body of which the surface is at all points 
equidistant from the centre, late ME. a. A 
body of a globular or orbicular form ; a globe 
or ball, late ME, b. The rounded mass of such 
a body 1555- 8- t** - Globe sb. 4- -1548* b. 
An orb of the mundane system ; a planet or 
star 1598. 


I a. Of Celestial Bodies first the Sun A mlghtle 
Spheare he fram'd Milt. b. Until the flat surface is 
nearly equal to the diameter of the s. of the ball 1858. 

Sphere (sflej), v. Chiefly poet. 1605. [f. 
prec.] 1. trans. To enclose in or as in a sphere; 
to encircle, engirdle 1607. a. To make Into a 
sphere ; to fill up or ' crown ' with liquor 1605. 
b. fig. To form into a rounded or perfect whole 
1615. 3. To place in a sphere or among the 

spheres; to set in the heavens x6o6. b .fig. 
To set aloft or aloof 1615. 4. To send about 

in a circle ; to turn round in all directions 1648. 

1. Spreading all our reaches As if each private arm 
would a the eanh Chapman, a. An urn sphered with 
wine B, Jons. 3. Therefore is the glorious Planet Sol 
In noble eminence, enthron'd and sphear’d Amid 'si 
the other Shakb. b. Maiestie should be sphear'd 
Beyond the common Eye 1649. 

Sphereless (sf I®* lies), a. 1819. [£ Sphere 
sb. + -less.] a. Having no proper sphere ; wan- 
dering. b. Starless. 

Spheric (sfe*rik), a. and sb. 1559. [ad. 
late L. spher-, sphxricus , ad. Gr. o<paipncos f t 
o<paipa Sphere sb .] A. adj. 1. Of or relating 
to the sphere as a geometrical figure. a. * 
next 1. x6io. 3. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with, the spheres or heavenly bodies 1648. 

x. Cutting the Equinoctiall at right Spherick Angles 
1594. 3. We shall leap up. .To join the a company 

B. sb. (Chiefly pi.) The mathematical study 
or science of the sphere ; spherical geometry 
and trigonometry 1660. 

Spherical (sfe*rik&l),a. 1593. [f. as prec.; 
see -ical.] 1. Having the form of a sphere 
(or a segment of a sphere); globular, b. Of 
form or figure : Characteristic of a sphere 1527. 
9. Math. a. Of lines or figures : Drawn in, or 
on the surface of, a sphere; esp. s. triangle 
1571. b. Dealing with the properties of the 
sphere or spherical figures 1728. c. Of or per- 
taining to. characteristic of, or arising from the 
sphere or its properties 1840. 3. Of or pertain- 

ing to the celestial spheres 1605. 

x. fS. number, a number whose powers always ter- 
minate in the same digit as the number itself viz 5, 6, 
and iq. a. C. .S’, aberration , excess, harmonic , invert 
s/on , etc. : see the sbs. 3. Aj if we were . . Knaues, 
Theeues, and Treachers by Sphericall predominance 
Shaks. Hence Spherica*lity, the quality of being 
s. Sphe'rical-ly adv ., -ness (rare). 

Sphericity (sferrslti). 1625. [ad. mod.L. 
sphere, sphxricitas ; see Spheric a. and -ity.] 
The quality of being spherical or having the 
form of a snhere. 

The S. of the drops of Rain 1719. 

Spherico- (sfe*nko),used as comb, form of 
Spheric a., as in s. -cylindrical, - tetrahedral , 
-. triangular adjs. 

Spheriform (sfI»Tifaxm\ a. 1678. [See 
Sphere sb. End -form.] «■ Spherical a. z. 

Sphero- (sfl»*w) f var. oi Sphaero-, used as 
comb, form of Sphere sb., as in Spheroco*nic 
Math., the section of a sphere by a quadric 
cone having its vertex at the centre of the 
sphere. Sphe*rograph Naut. , a device serving 
to facilitate the calculation of spherical prob- 
lems. Spheroma*niac, one who is passionately 
fond of playing at ball-games, esp. bowls. 

Spheroid (sfVroid), sb. and a. 1664. [ad. 
L. sphxroides, ad. Gr. o<pcupo*itii}s t f. o<pdipa 
ball ; see -oid.] A. sb. A body approaching in 
shape to a sphere, esp. one formed by the revo- 
lution of an ellipse cfoout one of its axes. B. 
adj. - next 1767. 

Spheroidal (sf/roi-d&l, sfe-), a. 1781. [f. 
Spheroid sb. + -al i.] i. Of form, figure, etc. ; 
Approximately spherical. 9. Having the form 
of a spheroid 1798. g. Dealing with the proper 
ties of spheroids 1876. 

x. S. condition or state , the condition in which a 
liquid, as water, assumes drops of a a form on being 
placea on a highly-heated surface, the drops being 
supported by a thin badly-conducting layer oivapoua 
3. S. Trigonometry X87A Hence Spheroi'd&lly 
adv. after a a manner so as to form spheroids. 

Spheroidical (afitoi-dik&l, sfe-), a. 1698. 
[ f. Spheroid sb. + -ical,] - prec. x, 2. Hence 
Spheroi’dic&lly adv. Spnexoidi'city, the state 
or character of being spheroidal. 
Spherameter (sf/ty-mJtoi, sfe-). 1827. [ad. 
F. sphirombtr t ; see Sphero- and -mete r .] An 
instrument for measuring the sphericality or 
curvature of bodies or surfaces. 
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SPHERULE 

Spberule (sfe*ri«l). 1665. [ad. L. s fher-, 
sphxrula , dim. of sphxra Sphere sb.] A little 
sphere ; a small or minute spherical body. 
Hence Sphe'mlar a. having the form of a s. 
Spherullte (sfe*ri£loit). 1833. [f. L. spkm- 
rula Spherule + -its 1 a a and a bj 1. Min. 
A concretionary substance found in small 
spherular masses in certain rocks, b. A spheru- 
le r concretion of this nature 1863. a. Pa l jeon t. 
A genus of fossil molluscs 1834. 

Spherulitic (sferiiJli*tik), a. 1833. V- 
prec. -f -ic. J Geol. and Min . 1. Of rocks, etc. : 
Containing, or composed of, spherulites. a. Per- 
taining to or characteristic of spherulites 1878. 
Spbery (sfl**ri), a. 1590. [f. Sphere sb.] 
1. Of or pertaining to, connected with, the 

H iheres or heavenly bodies; sphere-like. a. 
aving the form of a sphere 1600. 
z. Hermias s. eyne Shakb. Love vertue, . .She can 
teach ye how to clime Higher then the Spheary chime 
Milt. 

iSphex (sfeks). PI. spheges (sfPdgfz). 
*797 [«- Gr * (pi. 0 <pf}ic*s) wasp.] Bntom . 

A genus of digger-wasps ; a wasp of this genus. 
Sphincter (sfrrjktai). 1578. [a. L. sphinc- 
ter, ad. Gr. ojny/rrfip band, contractile muscle, 
f. o<plyyuv to bind tight.] Ana/. A contractile 
muscular ring by which an orifice of the body 
(in man or animals) is normally kept closed, 
b. attrib., as s. -fibre, - muscle , -power 16x5. 

The Fibres that compose the S. of the Bladder 
169L Hence Sphincte'ric a. of or pertaining to, of 
the nature of, a % . 

Sphinx (sfiqks) . PI. sphinges (sfi-ndgiz') , 
aphlnxea. late ME. [a. L. Sphinx, a. Gr. 

(stem 2 *pty 7-), app. f. otfuyyuv to draw 
tight In generalized senses usu. with small 
Initial ; otherwise with capital S.J x. Gr. Myth . 
A hybrid monster, usually described as having 
the head of a woman and the (winged) body of 
a lion, which infested Thebes until the riddle it 
propounded was solved by CEdipus ; also, any 
monster of a similar form and character, b. 
brans f One who propounds or presents a diffi- 
cult question or problem 1603 c .fig. A thing 
or subject of an inscrutable or mysterious nature 
1610. a. A sculptured, carved, or moulded 
figure of an imaginary creature having a human 
head and breast combined with the body of a 
Hon 1579. b. spec. The colossal stone image of 
this kind near the pyramids of El-Gizen in 
Egypt 1613. 3. A kind of ape ; In mod. use, 

a sphinx-baboon 1607. 4. An insect belonging 
to the lepidopterous genus Sphinx or to the 
family represented by this, so called from the 
attitude frequently assumed by the caterpillar 

x^ubtill as S., as sweet and musicall, As bright 
A polios Lute Shakb. b. Mr. Dodson has for many 
years been a political s. 1B84, a. He had a S. of 
Vvory geven him by Verres Noxti. 

attrib. and Comb , as t.-enigym x, -form, -question, 
etc. t s.-lihe adj. I s.-baboon, the Guinea baboon 
{Cynoeephalus os Pnpio Sphinx) | -moth ■ sense 4. 

Sptiragistlc (sfr&dgrstik), sb. and a. 1836. 
[ad. F. sphraeistique or Gr. o<ppayicrrue 6 s, f. 
&<ppayls seal.] A. sb. pi. The scientific study 
Or knowledge of seals or signet rings. B. adj. 
Of or pertaining to, relating to or dealing with, 
teals or signet rings 1884. 

Sphygmic (sfrgmik), a. 1707. [ad. mod. 
L- sphygmicus , Gr. aspvypusbt, f. ctpvypbs.] Of 
or pertaining to the pulse. Also sb. pi, 
Spbygmo- (sfi’grao), a. Gr. o<pvyno~, comb, 
form of snpvypb t pulse. 

Sphy'gmogram, a diagram of pulse-beats as 
traced by the tpbygmograpn. Sphygmograph, an 
Instrument which records the movements of the pulse 
by means of tracings; hence Sphy*gmograph vb. 
Bphygmogra'phlc a., of or pertaining to, effected 
ar produced by, the sph y gmograph. Sphygmo*- 
graphy, the scientific description of the pulse or regia* 
tration of pulse-beats. Sphygmomanometer, 
8phygmo*meter 9 an Instrument for measuring the 
fores or rate of the pulse. Sphygmome'tric a., re- 
lating to the measurement of l the pulse. Sphygmo* 
phone, an instrument by which pulsations are ren- 
dered audible. Sphygmoecope, an instrument for 
examining the pulse. 

H Sphyrwna (sfairf-ni). 1849. [mod.L., a. 
L., ad Gr. c<pvpaiva, f. <r<p vpa hammer.] Zool. 
A pike-like fish belonging to the genus Sphy- 
rmna or the family represented by this ; one of 
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the common species is the barracuda. Hence 
Sphyrm*noid a. related to or resembling the 
genus S. ; sb. a fish of this kind. 
fSpi*aL late ME. [Aphetic f. Espial.] i. 
Spying ; observation, watch -xfixi. a. A spy, 
scout -1837. 

|| Spica (spdi’kA). late ME. [L. — ear of 
gram, etc. In senses 3 and 4 after Gr. oraxot.] 
fx. Oil ofs., oil of spike, -late ME. a. Bet. A 
flower-spike 1693. 8. Astr. A bright star in the 
constellation Virgo 1738. 4. Surg. A form of 

bandage, the arrangement of which is suggestive 
of an ear of wheat or barley 1731. 

Spicate (spal k/t), a. 1668. [ad. L. spica- 
tus furnished with spikes, pointed, f. spica Spike 
sb. 1 ] Bot. and Zool. Having the form of a spike ; 
arranged in a spike. So Spi*cated a. having the 
form of a spike ; furnished with spikelets x66x. 
Spice (spois), sb. ME. [ad. OF. espies 
(mod.F. Spies), ad. L. species Species.] x. One 
or other of various strongly flavoured or aro- 
matic substances of vegetable origin, obtained 
from tropical plants, commonly used as condi- 
ments, etc. b. An odour or perfume arising 
from, or resembling that of, spices 1560. a. 
Without article, as a substance or in collective 
sense ME. +3. A sort, kind, or species -x6ox. 
4. A slight touch or trace, a dash, of something 

Tfc t our Merchants answer, which owe their Spices 
to Arabia 1625. fit* Variety ’a the very a of life, That 
gives it all its flavour Cowpkr. b. The woodbine 
spices are wafted abroad Tknnyson. a. A man all 
vertue, like a pye all will not please 1694. 3. 

The spices of penitence ben thre Chaucer. 4 . The 
horse . . had a considerable a. of devil in his compo- 
sition 1835. 

attrib. and Comb., as s. -bag, -bread, -merchant , 
etc. 1 ■.-bush U.S n wild allspice, fever-bush (Ben- 
main odoriferum ) ; -islands, the islands in the East 
from which spices were imported ; -nut, a ginger- 
bread nut; -tree, a s.- bearing tree; -wood, (a) U.S., 
the s.-bush | (b) wood of s.-bearing shrubs. 

Spice (spois), v. late ME. [ad. OF. espictr 
(mod.F. /picerj, f. espiee Spice sb. ; or from the 
sb.] 1. /runs. To prepare or season (food, etc.) 
with a spice or spices b .fig. To season, to 
affect the character or quality of, by means of 
some addition or modification. Usu. const. 
with. 2529. a. *f*a. To embalm, to preserve 
with spices -1508. +b. To perfume with or as 

with spices -1648 c. To aose (a horse) with 
spice in order to mislead the buyer 1841. 

1. Consume the flesh, and a It well, and let the 
bones be burnt K*eh. xxiv. ux b. O, why should 
Love..S. his fair banquet with the dust of death? 
T knnyson. Hence Spi'cer *, one who seasons with s. 

Spbce-box. 1527. [Spice ;£.] 1 . A box 
having several compartments, to keep spices 
in. a. A small decorated box, usually of Orien- 
tal workmanship x88o. 

Spi*ce-cake. 1530. [Spice sb .] A cake 
seasoned with spice ; dial, a rich fruit cake. 
Spiced («*ist), ppl. a. ME. [f. Spick sb. 
or v,] x. Seasoned or flavoured with spice or 
spices ; cured with spices, fa. Of conscience, 
etc.; Nice, dainty, delicate; over scrupulous 
-X631. 8. Fragrant, aromatic; spice-laden 1590. 
1. Carmela seeing her brother refuse his spirt e 
drinke, thought all was not well 1589. 3. In the a. 

Indian aire Shaks. 

fSpl’Cer 1, ME. [ad. OF. espicier (mod.F. 
Ipicier ), f espiee Spick sb.] A dealer in spices ; 
an apothecary or druggist -1609. 

Spicery (sporsori). ME. [ad. OF. espicerie 
(mod.F. ipicerie ), f. espiee Spice j3.] x. collect 
sing, or pi. Spices. 9. a. The department of 
the royal household connected with the keeping 
of spices ; esp. in Clerk of the S. Now Hist, late 
ME. b. A room or part of a house set apart 
for the keeping of spices. Now Hist. 15^6. 

x. While on the veined pavement lie The aomed 
things and s. Morris. 

Spid- (spsisi), comb, form of L. spica ear 
of com, Spike sb. 1 , as in SpicTferous a. [L. 
spicifer ], bearing ears of corn* Spl'ciform cu, 
having the form of a (flower-) spike Spixileg e, 
| Spicile*gittm [L. spicilegiutn), a gleaning j a 
collection or antliol ogy. 

Spick(-)&nd(-)spai2, a., sb., and adv, 1663. 
[Shortening of next. ] A. adj. Partlculai ly neat, 
trim, or smart ; suggestive of something quite 
new or unaffected by wear. 


SPIDER 

1. New apicke and span white shoes Psrva. A dog. 
cart,, .driven by a spick-and-span groom 1886, 

B. sb. That which is quite new or particularly 
trim and smart 1758. C. adv. In a spick and 
span maimer 1815. Hence Spick-span a. 

Spick^-)and(-)epan new. Also fspeck-. 
X579* [Emphatic extension of Span-new.) 
Absolutely or perfectly new ; brand-new ; per- 
fectly fresh or unworn. 

Spicket (spi’ket). late ME. Now dial, and 
U.S. — Spigot sb. 

+Spi*COUE, a. 1658. [f. L. spica spike.] Bet . 
Spicate ; spiky, pointed -1775. 

USpicula (spi-kitflfi). TV. - 1 ® (-If). 1747- 
f mod.L., dim, of L. spica . ; cf. Spiculum.] i 
A sharp-pointed or acicular crystal or similar 
formation. a. A small sharp- pointed process 
on some part of a plant or animal ; a prickle 
x 753* 8- Bot. A floral spikelet {rare) 1760. 4 

A slender pointed fragment of bone, etc. 1835 
5. = Spiculum 3. 1845. Hence Spixtilar a. 
of the nature of a spicule or s. ; slender and 
sharp-pointed ; also, characterized by the pre- 
sence of spicules. 

Spiculate (sprkidflA), a. 183a. [ad. L. 
spiculatus , 1. Spiculum.] Bot Covered with 
spicules ; composed of several spicules crowded 
together. 

Spiculated (spi-kUJl/ited), a. 1738. [f. as 
prec. 4- -ED *.] x. Containing spiculse -1794 
a. Having the form of a spicula ; slender and 
sharp-pointed 1744. a. Furnished with sharp 
points or spikelets 176a. 

Spicule (spi kiwl). 1785. [a. F.J I. Bot . 
A floral spikelet. a. One or other of the points 
of the basidia or sporophores in fungals 1843, 

3. — Spiculum 3. 1846. 4. Zool. A needle-like 

or sharp-pointed process or pari 1861. 5. A fine- 
pointed piece, splinter, or fragment of some hard 
substance ; a spicula or spiculum 1878. 

Spiculi- (spi'kix?li), comb, form, after L. 
models, of Spicula, Spicule, and Spiculum, 
occurring in a few Zool. terms, as Spiculi 'ferous 
a,, bearing spicules. Spi'culiform a., formed 
like a spicule ; sharp- pointed. Spiculi* genona 
a., containing spicules. 

|| Spiculum (spukuIlfW). PI. -la. 1746. 
[Li., dim. of spica Spike *£.] x. ■* Spicula x. 

a. Zool. A sharp-pointed process or formation 

1763. b. The excitatory dart in snails 1838. 8. 

One of the calcareous or siliceous needles found 
in sponges. Usu. in pi. 1843 4. «■ Spicula 4 

1872. 

Spicy fspai*si),a. 156a. [f. Spice j£,] i. 
Having tne characteristic qualities of spice ; of 
the nature of spice, b. Flavoured or mixed 
with spice 163a. a. Having the fragrance of 
spice ; sweet-scented, aromatic 1650. 8- Con- 

taining or producing, abounding in, spices 1648. 

b. Consisting ol spice; conveying spioe 1712 

4. Of qualities : Appropriate to, or characteristic 

of, spices 165a. s. slang, ol Full of spirit, smart- 
ness, or ' go * 1828. b. Smart-looking ; neat 
1846. 8. Of writing or discourse : Smart and 

pointed ; having a flavour of the sensational or 
scandalous ; somewhat improper 1844. 

*. Whence Merchants bring Tbir spicie Drugs 
Milt. b. The S. Nut-brown Ale Milt. a. Led by 
new stars, and borne by & gales 1 Pops. The a. myrtle 
sent forth all its fragrance 1707. 3. The spicie shoare 
Of Arabie the blest Milt. d. The a tratfick of the 
East 171s. 3 . a. A remarkably a. team 1808. b. advb. 
That young Tom I He've come to town die*»ed that 
s. Mkrroith. 6 . The articles were so clever, and so 
very *§.* 1844. Hence Spixily adv. Spl*ciness. 

Spider (spordaj). [OE. splfre : — * spin-/ re, 
f.spinnan Spin t/.] x. One or other of the ararh- 
nias belonging to the insectivorous order Ara- 
neidse, many species of which possess tlie power 
of spinning webs in which their prey is caught. 

The cunning, skill, and industry of the spider, as 
well as its povei of secreting or emitting poison, ars 
frequently alluded to in literature. 

b. Applied to persons as an opprobrious or 
vituperative term 1568. 9. Applied to other 

allied species of Arachnida resembling spiders 
in appearance ; esp. the harvest -spider ; the 
spider-mjte. See also Red spider , Sea Spider 
1665. 8* A kind of frying-pan having legs and 
a long handle ; also loosely, a frying-pan. Orig 
U.S 1830. b. U.S. A trivet or tripod; * 
griddle 1875. 4* Naut. An iron outrigger to 
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SPIDER-CATCHER 

keep blocks dear of the ship’s aide. Cl. t, 
hoop . x86o. 5. techn. One or other of various 
parts or pieces of maehinery, up, one consisting 
of a framework or metal casting with radiating 
arms or spokes suggestive of the legs of a spider 
X875. 6. A lightly-built cart, trap, or phaeton 

with a high body and disproportionately large 
and slender wheels. Orig. 5 . Afr. 1879. 7. 

Short for s*-cell, - rest , -table 1893. 

Comb , : a.-cell, («) Biol, a bacillus having the ap- 
pearance of a a t (b) Anal, one of the characteristic 
cells of the neuroglia, having numerous delicate pro- 
cesses resembling the legs of a a t -hoop Naut, a 
hoop passing round a mast in order to secure the 
shackfee to which the futtock-shrouds are attached ; 
-rest, a billiard-rest with legs of sufficient length to 
allow of its being placed over a ball without touching 
It ; -shanks, a person having long thin legs ; -table, 
a slightly-constructed occasional table with s.-like 
legs ; -work, work having the characteristics or ap- 
pearance of a spider’s web. 

b. In the names of beasts, insects, birds, etc. which 
bear some resemblance to or are associated with spi- 
ders: a-ant, an insect of the genus MuHllm j -fly, a 
pupiparous dipterous insect, as a bee-louse, bat- louse, 
Sheep-tick, etc. | -hunter, a next a (b) j -mite, (a) a 
parasitic mite of the family Ganasidmx ( b ) a small 
mite injurious to plants \ -shell, any shell of the genus 
Pterocera* 1 a scorpion -shell. Hence Spidered a. 
Infested by spiders, cobwebbed. 

Spi*der-ca tcher. 1579. [Spider sb.] i. 
One who catches spiders. Chiefly fig,, and 
freq. as a vague term of abuse (obs.). a. One 
or other of certain birds which catch or eat 
spiders, as (a) the wall-creeper; (b) any East 
Indian sunbird of the genus Arachnothera 1668. 
Spi'der-crab. 1710. [Spider sb.] One 
or other of several crabs belonging to the group 
Oxyrhyncha, esp. to the family Maioidea , and 
characterized by their long slender legs and 
•pider-like appearance ; a maia or maioid crab. 
Spl*der-Ieg. 1760. [Spider sb.] 1. A 
thin long leg like that of a spider, a. transf. A 
long irregular marking, crack, etc., resembling 
In shape the leg of a spider. Also at t rib. in j. 
gold. 1873. 

Spi-der-llke, adv. and a. 1604. [f. Spider 
tb. T A. adt . Tn or after the manner of a spider ; 
with the power or faculty (real or supposed) of 
a spider B. adj. Like or resembling a spider 
or that of a spider ; spidery 1653. 

Spi-der-line. Also spider's line. 1829 
[Spider jA] One of the threads or filaments 
of spider-web used to form the retide of various 
optical instruments, esp. of micrometers, and 
serving to obtain minute measurements; also 
loosely, any slender thread or wire used for 
this purpose. 

Spi‘der(-)moinkey. 1764. [Spider sb.) 
One or other of the monkeys belonging to the 
South and Central American genus Ate Us, 
characterized by their long spider-like limbs 
End prehensile tail. 

Spi-der-web. Also spider's web. 1535. 
I. A cobweb. a. transf. and Jig. Something 
resembling a cobweb in nature or appearance 
1700. 

«. His confidence shalbe destroyed, for he trusteth 
In a spyders wehbe Covkrdalk Job viii. >4. 

Spl'derworL 1597- fl« One or other plant 
of the liliaceous genus Anthericum (earlier 
Phalangium) -1763. a. Any plant belonging 
to the genus Tradescantia, or (later) to the 
family Comsnelynacex, which includes this genus 
1609. 

Spidery (spoi’dori), a. 1837. [f- Spider 
#A+-t 1 .] 1. IJke a spider in appearance or 
form. a. Of legs or arms ; Resembling those 
of a spider; long and thin 1845. b. Suggestive 
of the appearance of s spider with long and 
thin legs x86a. c. like a spider-web in forma- 
tion x86o. a* Suggestive or that of a spider, in 
respect of entanglement, cunning, etc. 1843. 
4- Infested by spiders 1889. 

1. That hideous a crustacean, the crab c8Bi. a b. 
The marchess wrote, .in her long a characters 186a. 

|) Spdegeleken (Jpf-gol,aiszon). 1868. [G-, 
t spiegtl mirror 4- risen iron.] A crystalline and 
lustrous variety of white manganiferous cast- 
iron much used In the Bessemer process for 
the manufacture of steel. So (semi-translated) 
Spiegel iron. 

Spiffing (ipi'fiq), a. colloq. and dial. 187a. 
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[Cf. next and ripping, topping .] Excellent, first- 
very good. Also as adv . 

Spiny (spHi) L a. colloq. and dial. x86o. 



roughly or severely ; to crush, destroy. Hence 
Smflica'tion, complete destruction. 

Spignel (gpi-gnil). 150a. [Origin ob»c.] 
Ti. The aromatic root of the umbelliferous plant 
Afeum atkamanticum, used, when dried and 
ground, in medicine as a carminative or stimu- 
lant, or as a spice in cookery -1718. a. The 
P|*nt itself ; meum ; baldmoney 1548. 

Spigot (sprg^t), sb. late ME. [prob. ad. 
Prov. * espigot , f. esfiga Spike tb 1 ] 1. A small 
wooden peg or pm used to stop the vent-hole 
of a barrel or cask ; a vent-peg ; a similar peg 
inserted into the opening or tube of a faucet 
and used to regulate the flow of liquor, b »fig. 
That which controls, lets out, or restrains 1780. 
fa. A faucet -1725. 3. A plain end of a pipe 

entering an enlargement of another as a means 
of forming a joint. Chiefly in attrib. phrases, 
as s. and faucet joint, etc. 1797. 4. attrib., as 

■.-joint* a spigot and faucet joint x6xx. 

*. b. Something which be called the rudder of 
Government, but which was rather the s. of Taxation 
Carlyle. Hence Spl'got v. trans. to thrust a s. into. 

Spike (spaik), sbfi late ME. [ad. L. spica 
ear of corn, plant-spike.] 1. An ear of grain. 
Chiefly poet . b. Astr. The Virgin's s. ftr. L. 
spica Virgtnis], = Spica 3. 2559. a. Bot. A 
form of inflorescence consisting of sessile flowers 
borne on an elongated simple axis 1578. fg. 
French lavender (Lavandula Spica) -1712. 

3. Oil of s an essential oil obtained by distillation 
from Lavandula Spica (and L. Stcechas), employed 
in painting and in veterinary medicine 1577. 

attrib. and Comb., as j. corn, -lavender, stalk ; s.- 
grass, Uniola paniculata ; -oil, — oil of s.; -rush, 
any sedge of the genus Eliocha.ru. j 

Spike (spoik), sb.* ME. [ult. f. L. spica \ 
Spike sb perh. through Sw. and Norw. spik 
nail.] x. A sharp-pointed piece of metal (esp. 
iron) or wood used for fastening things together ; 
a large and strong kind of naiL b. A pointed 

E iece of steel used for dnving into the touch- 
ole of & cannon in order to render it unservice- 
able 16x7. a. A sharf>-pointed piece of metal 
for other hard material) which is, or may be, so 
fixed in something that the point is turned out- 
wards ; a stout sharp-pointed projecting part 
of a metal object 1470. b. transf. A stiff sharp- 
pointed object or part 1718. c. [back-formation 
I Spiky a .* ab.] A ' spiky A churchman or 
churchwoman 1902. 

a b. Then shot up on high A steady a of light 
Morris. 

attrib. and Comb., as *. bit, gimlet, rod% a.- 
buck U.S. , a buck in it* first year; -fish U.S. the 
sail -fish ( HUtioPhorus americemue) ; -tail US., a 
dress-coat t -team U.S., a waggon drawn by three 
animals, arranged as one leader and two wheelers. 
Hence Spi'kelet * a small s. or spike-shaped object ; 
a prickle or thorn. 

Spike (spiik), v .* 1604. [f. prec.] I. Irons . 
With up. a. To fasten or close firmly with spikes 
or strong nails, tb. spec, — sense 2. -1799. 
a. To render (a gun) unserviceable by driving 
a spike into the touch-hole; also, to block or 
fill up (the touch-hole) with a spike X687. 8* 

To fix or secure by long nails or spikes 1703. 
4. To provide, fit, or stud with spikes 2716. 5. 
To pierce with, or as with, a spike 1687. 
a. Jig. All the batteries of noise are spiked 1871, 

Spike (spaik), v.* 1711. [CSpike sbA 3.] 
intr. Of plants : To form a spike or spikes of 
flowers. Also with up. 

Spiked (sp^ikt), a.i 1597. [f. Spike sb. 1 ] 
Of plants : Having an inflorescence in the form 
of a spike ; bearing ears, as grain. 

Spiked (spaikt), a . 2 1681. [f. Spike sbX] 
Provided with spikes or sharp points. 

Spikelet l (spai klet). 1793. [f. SPIKE jA*] 
Bot. i. A small group of florets in grasses, 
forming part of the spike, a. A subdivision of 
an car of grain i860. 

Spi*ke-nail. ME. [f. Spike jA 2] A large 
and strong nail, now spec, one upwards of three 
(or four) inches in length, with a small head 
Spikenard (xpri'kruud). ME- [ad. late ! 
orraecLL. spica nardi (see Spike sb . 1 and Nard 


spill 

sb.), rendering Or. udpCov arh^vt ; perh. partly 
after OF. spicanarde fern., spica-, sfiquenard 
masc.J 1. An aromatic substance (employed 
in ancient times in the preparation of a costly 
ointment or oil) obtained from an Eastern 
plant, now identified as the Nardostachys f ata- 
man ti of Northern India. 2. The plant yield- 
mg this substance 1548. 3. With denning 

term, applied to other fragrant plants, as 
American S., Arabia racemosa , Ploughman’s 
S., Inula Conyza. 1597. 4. Oil of s. t a name 

given to various fragrant oils 1565. 

Spiky (spai-ki), <z.i 157B. [f. Spike rA 1 ] 
Having the form of a flower-spike ; characterized 
by the production of spikes or ears. 

Spiky (spai-ki), a.2 1720. [f. Spike sb?] 
x. Fitted with a spike or spikes ; having sharp 
projecting points. a. Having the form of a 
spike or spikes ; stiff and sharp-pointed 1742 
b. fig. Extremely sharp or aggressive ; (slang) 
extreme and uncompromising in Anglo-Catholic 
belief or practice 1881. 

x. Thes. Wheels thro* Heaps of Carnage tore ; And 
thick the groaning Axles dropp’d with Gore Pors. 
a. A dozen s. thorns sticking into him 1894. 

Spile (spail), rf.l 1513. [a. MDu., MLG. 

spile splinter, wooden pin or peg, skewer. J 1. 
north, and A splinter, chip, or narrow 
strip, of wood ; a spill 2. A small plug of wood 
for stopping the vent of a cask ; a vent-peg ; a 
spigot. Chiefly dial 1707. b. U.S. A small 
wooden or metal spout for conducting sap from 
the sugar-maple 1875 

Spile (spail), sb* 1513. [app. an altera- 
tion of Pile jA 1 ] - Pile jA 1 3. b. Mining . 
A sharp-pointed post used in sinking by mcafts 
of cribs 1841. Hence Spile v* trans. - Pile 
v. 1 x. 

Spile (spail), vl. 1691. [f. Spile r A 1 ] 1. 
trans. To stop up (a hole) by means of a spile. 
Also with up. 2. To draw (liquid) from a cask 
by spiling or broaching. Now dial. 1772. 3. 

To provide (a cask, tree, etc.) with a spile, in 
order to draw off liquid. Now dial, or C/.S 
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•piling (spai liq), vbl. sb. 1841. [Origin 
obscure.] Naut . pi. The dimensions of the 
curve or sny of a plank's edge 1846. 

Spill (spil), sb\ ME. [Origin obsc. ; re- 
lated to Spile sb. 1 ] 1. A splinter ; a sharp- 

pointed fragment of wood, bone, etc. ; a slip 
or sliver a. A thin slip of wood, a folded or 
twisted piece of paper, used for lighting a 
candle, pipe, etc. 1B39. 3. A small peg or pin 

for stopping a hole 1875. 

Spill (spil), sb.* 1594- [app- a- Du- spil 
ol \ LG* spillt spindle, axis, stalk, perh. for 
original *spinla, f. spin- Spin v.] fx. A spool 
-1615. a. A rod or stalk 0/ wood, metal, etc. 
XS 94 - 8 - A pin or slender rod on which any- 

thing turns ; a spindle 1730. 

Spill (spil), sb * 1845. [f. Spill v.] x. A 
throw from a horse or vehicle ; a fall or tumble ; 
an upset. a. A downpouring or dropping of 
liquid ; a quantity spilled 1848. 

Spill (spil), v. Pa. t and pple. spilled 
(spild) ; spilt. [OE. spill an , ■* Mbu., Du. spil- 
len.] I. x. trans. To destroy by depriving of 
life ; to put (or bringlto death ; to slay or kill 
Now arch. fb. absol. To cause death ; freq. con- 
trasted with save, spare, etc. -1627. a. To 
destroy or put an end to (life). Now arch. OE. 
+3- To destroy, ruin, or overthrow (a person) ; 
to bring to ruin or misery -164a. t4- To wreck, 
destroy, or devastate ; to spoil or ruin by de- 
molition, etc. -1623. g. To spoil by injuring 
or damaging in some way ; to render imperfect 
or useless ; to destroy the goodness or value of 
(a thing). Now dial. ME. +6. To waste by 
scattering, squandering, or misusing ; to em- 
ploy or expend wastefully -1786. ty. intr. To 
perish ; to be destroyed or lost -1592. 8. To 

fall off or decline in respect of good qualities ; 
to degenerate or deteriorate; to spoil. Obs 
exc, dial. ME. 

X. Caring no more In their fury to s. a man, then to 
kill a doggo x6xa. a You must carry youi body 
steadily, or else s. yonr life 1668. a. Haml. xv. v. a*. 

IL x. trans. To shed (blood) ME. a. To 
allow or cause (a liquid) to fall, pour, or run 
out (esp. over the edge of the containing vessel), 
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SPILL. 

usually in an accidental or wasteful manner; 
to lose or waste in this way ME. 3. To scatter, 
esp. by emptying from some receptacle or the 
like ; to disperse ME. b. To s. the beans f s. it : 
to reveal or divulge something. U.S. slang. 1919. 
4. Naut . To empty (the belly of a sail) of wind in 
order that it may be reefed or furled more easily 
1635. b. To discharge (wind) from a sail 
*875* 5* colloq . To cause to fall from a horse 

or vehicle ; to throw or throw out. So in other 
contexts. 1731. 6. intr. To flow or run over 

the brim or side ; to escape or be wasted in this 
manner 1655; b. Naut . To become void of wind 
1763. 7. trans. To divulge {U.S. slang) 1920. 

1. The red life spilt for a private blow Tennyson. 
a. Their arguments are as fluxive as liquor spilt upon 
a table B. Jo ns. 3. As ruthless Winds the tender 
Blossoms s. 1710. 4. b. Spilling-line, a line to s. the 

wind out of a sail, by keeping it from bellying out 
when clewed up 1875. 5. I . .call’d to the Coachman, 

Pray, Friend, don’t a. us Swift. 6. The Mettal may 
s. or slabber over the Mouth of.. the Mold 1683. 

Spill- (spil), the stem of Spill v . in comb 
esp. in the sense ‘constructed for (or by) the 
passage of surplus water, for receiving overflow 
liquid, etc.’, as s.-box, channel, -trough, -way. 

Spiller 1 (spi'ldj). 1530. [f. S pill v. + -er 1 . j 
One who sheds or spills ; esp. a shedder of blood" 
Spiller 2 arch . 1576. [Altered f. espeler 
(i486). | A branchlet of a deer’s horn. 

Spiller 3 (sprbj). Chiefly Cornish dial., Ir., 
and Amer. Also -(i)ard. 1602. [Origin obsc/ 
A long fishing-line provided with a number 
of hooks ; a trawl-line. So Spi*llet. 

Spillikin (spi-likin), spellican (spe’likan). 
1734* L»PP* dim. of Spill sb .»] 1. pi. A game 

played with a heap of slips or small rods of 
wood, bone, or the like, the object being to pull 
off each by means of a hook without disturbing 
the rest. b. One of the slips with which this is 
played 1883. 9 .Jig. In pi.. Splinters, fragments 

16 u (spilt), ppl. a. of Spill v. late ME. 

Phr. To cry over s. milk (or variants of this), to 
fret about some loss, mistake, etc., that cannot be 
remedied. 

Spilth (spilji). 1607. [See -Til 1 .] That 
which is spilled ; the action or fact of spilling, 
To avenge.. The s. of brother's blood 1830. 

Spin (spin), sb. 1831. [1. thevb.] 1. An 

act or spell of spinning; also tcchn., capacity 
for being twisted or spun ; the product resulting 
from spinning 1853. 9. An act or spell of re- 

volvingor whirling round ; a circular or rotatory 
movement 1831. b. Cricket, etc. A twisting mo- 
tion given to the ball when bowled, thrown, or 
hit 1862. 3. T he act of causing something to 

spin 1840. b. The act of spinning a coin 1882. 
4. A spell of continuous movement by way of 
exercise or pastime ; a fairly rapid ride or run 
of some duration 1856. b. A spell of quick 
rowing or sailing 1875. 5. At nation. An act of 

spinning (see Spin v.II. 4c, quots.) 1915. 

4. A ten-mile s. with a greatcoat on 1890. 

Spin (spin), v. Pa. t. spun (spzm), span 
(spaen). Pa. pple. spun. [Com. Teut. ; OE. 
spmnan ; the stem is peril, related to that of 
Span t/.*j I. 1. intr. To draw out and twist 
the fibres of wool, flax, etc., so as to form a 
continuous thread ; to be engaged in or to 
follow this occupation, b. Of insects : To pro- 
duce glutinous threads from the body by means 
of special organs 1511. a. trans. To draw out 
(wool, flax, etc.) and convert into threads either 
by the hand or by machinery OE. b. To con- 
vert (or intr., to admit of being converted) into 
thread, etc., by spinning 1669. 3. To form 

or fabricate (a thread, etc.) by the process of 
drawing out (and twisting) some suitable mate- 
rial ; to prepare the material for (a fabric or 
garment) by this process ME. 4. fig. a. Of the 
Fates or other powers: To devise or appoint 
(one’s destiny or fortune), late ME. b. To 
evolve, produce, contrive, or devise, in a man- 
ner suggestive of spinning 1555. c. To draw 
out, prolong 1629. 

1. When Adam dalve, and Eve span, Who was than 
a gentleman T 1560 a. The farmers’ wives began, .to 
s. their wool from their own sheeps' backs 1874. b. It 
will not s. into good yarn 184.1. c. To convert (a 
viscous solution or pulp) into artificial silk: to form 
(artificial silk filaments) 1834. 3- All the yeatne she 
spun in Vlisses absence Shaks. trans f. and fig. 
Insects s« silk for bis service x66o. f A grave] bo fresh 
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made that the spring had scarce had time to s. a cover- 
let for it Thackeray. To s. a yam (to tell a story): 
see Yarn sb. 4. a. On David's head, God doth not s. 
good hap 1606. b. Many secret agents., were spin- 
ning thnr dark intrigues D'Israkli. 

S. off: trans. To finish or clear off{e distaff, etc.) 
by spinning. S, out : trans. a. To protract, prolong, 
b. To spend or occupy (time) in inactivity or without 
effect c. To evolve or devise by mental effort; to 
express at length, d. To draw out, prolong, in length 
or duration, e. To cause to last out ; to use sparingly, 
f. intr. To run out ; to extend ; to last out. 

II. i. intr. To shoot or spring up-, to grow or 
rise rapidly {rare), late ME. 9 . Of blood, etc. : 
To issue in a rapid stream ; to gush or spurt, 
late ME. 3. To move rapidly ; to run quickly ; 
now esp. to ride or drive at a rapid and even 
rate, late ME. b. To pass or be spent quickly 
1850. c. trans. To cause to pass away ; to 
carry away or convey rapidly 1696. 4. intr . To 

revolve or gyrate ; to whirl round 1667. b. Of 
the brain or head : To whirl ; to be giddy or 
closed 1819 5. trans. To cause to turn or re- 

volve rapidly; to twirl or whirl 162a. b. To 
shape (articles of sheet-metal) by pressure ap- 
plied during rotation on a lathe 1853. 6. Ang- 

ling. a. trans. To cause (a minnow or other 
bait) to revolve in the water by fastening it on 
the hook in a particular manner 1814. 

To fish with a spinning bait 1863. c. trans. To 
fish (a pool, etc.) by means of a spinning bait 
1886. 7. slang. To reject (a candidate) at an 

examination ; to plough. Usu. in pass. i860. 

a. One raz’d Achilles' hand ; the spouting blood 
Spun forth Pope. 3. b. The young one is making 
the money s. Thackeray. 4. '1 lie Earth.. With inof- 
fensive pace that spinning sleeps On her soft Axle 
Milt. C. Aviation, (a) intr. To make a diving 
descent combined with a continued rotation of the 
aeioplane 1915 : (b) trans. to make (an aeroplane) 
perform this evolution 191S. d. Of a motor clutch: 
To continue to revolve after being disengaged 1918. 
5. When you spun tops and snapped marbles Emer- 
son. To s. a com (also absol.) : to toss a coin with a 
spinning motion (see Toss v. 111 . 3). 

II Spina (spai-na). late ME. [L. spina Spine.] 
1. The backbone. Now only Path, in spina 
bifida, dropsy of the spine. 9. Rom. Antiq. 
The barrier running up the middle of a Roman 
circus 1766. 

Spinaceous (spineiTas), a. 1829. [f. mod. 
L. Spinacia spinach.] Belonging to the spinach 
family. 

Spinach (sprnedg). Also fspinage. 1530. 
[ad. OF. esptnage , ( e)spinache (also -ace), of 
doubtful origin.] 1. A plant ( Spinacia oleracea) 
belonging to the family Chenopodiacex, exten- 
sively cultivated for culinary purposes ; the 
succulent leaves of this plant used as a vege- 
table. b. Applied (with distinguishing terms) 
to other species of Spinacia, or to plants in | 
some way resembling or taking the place of 
this, as Australian, mountain , New Zealand, 
wild s. 1710. 9 . ellipt. As a moth-name 183a. 

s. b. The Orach, or Mountain S., A triplex hortensis 
1822. New Zealand S. ( Tetragonia expanses 1 824 
Australian S. ( Che nopodium erosum) 1866. 

Spinal (spsrn&l), a. 1578. [ad. late L. 
spinalis, f. spina Spine.] x. Of or pertaining 
to, forming part of, or located in, the spine or 
backbone. 9. Of diseased conditions: Affect- 
ng the spine 1838. 3. Resembling a spine or 

backbone in form or function 1841. 4. Of quali- 

ties : Arising from or seated in the spine 1855. 

Of appliances j Adapted to or intended for 
application to the spine 1864. 

1. The spinall marrow, which is but the braine pro- 
longed Sir T. Browne. S. artery, bone, canal, etc. 
a. S. hemorrhage 1878. 3. Everywhere else the s. 

ridge seemed unbroken 1856. 5. S, brace , a brace 

for remedying posterior curvature of the spine 1875. 

Spindle (spi’nd'l), sb. [OE. spinel, f. stem 
of spinnan Spin vA I. 1. A simple instru- 
ment employed in spinning by hand, consisting 
of a slender rounded rod (usually of wood), 
tapering towards each end, which is made to 
revolve and twist into thread the fibres drawn 
out from a bunch of wool, flax, etc. b. In a 
spinning frame, one of many steel rods, by each 
of which a thread is twisted and wound on a 
bobbin 1790. c. A spool or bobbin 1837. 9. 

fif. In allusion to the Fates imagined as spin- 
ning the thread of life or destiny 1577, 3* Such 

an amount of thread or yarn as can be prepared 
on a spindle at one time; hence, a certain 
measure or quantity of yarn, varying according 
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to the material 1459. 4. a. Her. «= Fusil 1 1486, 
b. Anat . A dilatation of the foetal aorta resem- 
bling a spindle in shape ; the spindle-shaped 
part of a muscle 1898. 

II. x. A rod, usually of iron or other metal, 
serving as an axis upon which, or by means of 
which, something revolves or is turned round 
ME. 9. a. A cylindrical rod or bar provided 
with grooves so as to act as a screw ; spec, that 
by which the platen of a hand printing-press is 
lowered and raised, late ME. b. A revolving 
frame used for stirring a mixture 1793. G> A 
rod upon which the core of a gun-shell is 
moulded 1842. 3. A machine for recessing an 

aeroplane spar (cf. Spindle v. 4) 1920. +4* 
A stalk, stem, or shoot of a plant, esp. of cereals 
-1750. 5. Naut. The upper part or section of 

a made wooden mast 1597. 

Comb . ; a. cross Her., a cross having arms shaped 
somewhat like a a. ; -shell, (a) » s.-stromb t (i) a 
gasteropod of the genus Fusus ; -stromb, any ma- 
rine gasteropod of the genui Rostellana j -wood, the 
s.-tree, or the wood of this; -worm U.S., the maue- 
eating larva of a noctuid moth, Ackatodes sex. 

Spindle (spi’nd'l), v . 1577. [i- the sb.] I. 
intr. Of cereals : To shoot up into the slender 
stalks on which the ear is formed, b. Of flower- 
ing plants : To form the stalk or stem on which 
the tioweis are produced 1601. c. With up or 
upward{s). In later use sometimes implying too 
slender a growth. 1601. a. To shoot out or up, 
to develop by rapid growth or attenuation, into 
something thin or unsubstantial 1784. 3. trans. 
To fit with or fix upon a spindle or axis 1833. 
4. 'To recess and taper (an aeroplane ^par) 1919. 

a That fairest variety of mortal grass which with 
us is apt to s. so soon into a somewhat sapless woman- 
hood 1854. 

Spindleage (spi a ndMedg\ 1921. [See 
-age.] The total number of cotton spindles in 
use at a given time and in a specified area. 

Spi ndle-legged, a. 1710. [Spindle 
H aving long and slender legs. 

Spindle -\shank. 1570. 1. A long and 

slender leg. (Chiefly contempt, and in pC) 9 . 
transf A spindle-legged person 1602. So 
Spi'ndle-shanked a. 

Spi'ndle-shaped, a. 1776. Fusiform. 
Spi'ndle^ide. 1851. [f. Spindle sb., after 
OE. spmclhealf ] The female line of descent 
Spi-ndle-tree. 1548. [f. Spindle sb. 9 

after G. spindelbaum.) 1. An ornamental Euro- 
pean shrub ( Euonymus europxus), furnishing 
a hard fine-grained yellowish wood formeily 
much used lor spindles. 9. pi. The family 
Celastracex, to which the genus Euonymus 
belongs 1846. 

Spindling, {vbl.) sb. 1626. [f. Spindle 
sb. or v.] 1. The formation of a stem, stalk, or 

shoot, in plants. 9. A spindly plant, animal, 
etc. 1842. 

s. Half-conscious of the garden-squirt, The spind- 
lings look unhappy Tennyson. 

Spindling, ppl. a. 1750. [f. Spindle v.) 
1. Of plants; Growing or shooting out into 
(long) stalks or stems, esp. of a slender or 
weakly kind. 9. Of things : Slender, spindly 
1858. 

1. Five s. pines stand in the midst of a sandy waste 
1885. 

Spindly (spi*ndli), a. 1651. [f. Spindle 
sb . J x. Of plants: Of a slender and weakly 
growth, b. Of growth : Characterised by slin»- 
ness or attenuation and weakness 1856. 9. gen 

Having a slender elongated form implying, or 
suggestive of, weakness 1827. 

Spi*n drift. orig. Sc. 1600. [var. ofSrooN- 
drift, app. due to local Sc. pronunciadons of 
spoon.] Continuous driving of spray. 

Spine (spain). late ME. Tad. OF. espin* 
(mod.F. /pine), or directly ad. L. spina thorn, 
prickle, backbone.] L 1. Bot . A stiff sharp- 
pointed process produced or growing from the 
wood of a plant, consisting of a hardened or 
irregularly developed branch, petiole, stipule, 
or other part ; a thorn ; a similar process de- 
veloped on fruit or leaves. Cf. Prickle sb. 9. 

9. Anat . One or other of several sharp-pointed 
slender processes of various bones 1706. 3. 

Zool. A stiff, pointed, thorn-like process or 
appendage developed on the integument of 
certain fishes, insects, or lower forms of animal 


i (man), a (pass), au(lwd). v (c*t). £ (Fr. ch*f). 9 (ever). si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eaa dt vie), i (sit), i (Psych#). 9 (what), f (git). 
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life X79Z. b. One of the prickles of a hedgehog, 
the quills of a porcupine, or similar growth on 
other animals 2753. c * Hhth. A spinous or spiny 
fin-ray ; a fin-spine 1774* 4* Any natural forma- 

tion having a slender sharp-pointed form 1750. 
II. 1. The spinal or vertebral column in man 
and vertebrates; the backbone, late ME. b. 
transfi A part or formation having the function 
of a backbone 1665. a. The heart-wood or 
duramen of a tree 1630. 3. A ridge or elevated 

stretch of ground, rock, etc. , having a position 
analogous to that of the backbone, or resem- 
bling it 1796. 4. The 1 back ‘ of a book 102a 

Comb. : s.’bill, one or other of two species of Aus- 
tralian honey-eaters, characterized by their long 
spine-like bills ; -bone, the spine | -eel, a spiny eel j 
•oak, the heart-wood of an oak. Hence Spined 
(spaind), a. (a) having, provided with, or covered with, 
spines ; spinous, spiny ; (b) having a spine or spinal 
column. 

Spinel (spi*n£l). 1598. [ad. F. \espinelle 
(mod.F. spinelle). 1 1. A gem or precious stone 

of a red or scarlet colour closely resembling 
the true ruby, now classed as belonging to the 
typical species of the spinel group of minerals. 
More fully s. ruby. 9. Min. The typical species 
of a group of minerals (the s. group) which are 
compounds of sesquioxides with protoxides, 
and crystallise in the isometric system 1807. 
b. Any mineral belonging to this group 1837. 
Spineless (spaimlfes), a. 1897. [f. Spine.] 
1. Having no spines or sharp-pointed processes; 
not spinous. 9. Having a weak or diseased 
spine ; deprived of the natural support of the 
spine; exhausted, limp i860, b. Lacking moral 
force or vigour ; irresolute, flabby 1885. 

a. b. We are sick of this s. way of treating violators 
of law 1885. 

Spinelle (spine-1). 1555. * Spinel. 
Spinescent (spoine-s&it), 0. 1793- [ad. 

mod.L. spinescent -, spinescere to grow thorny, 
f. spina Spine.] r. Bot. Developing into or 
terminating in a spine or thorn ; also, bearing 
or covered with spines ; spiniferous. 9. Zool. 
Tending to become a spine or spinous process ; 
spinous, spinulous 1856. Hence Spine'acence. 

Spinet 1 (spi-net, spine-t). Also spinette. 
1664. [ad. F. fespinette (mod.F. Ipinettc), = It. 
spine tta, - etto ; prob. from the name of the in- 
ventor, Giovanni Spinetti of Venice.] A keyed 
musical instrument, common in England in the 
i8thc., closely resembling the harpsichord, but 
smaller and having only one string to each note. 
fSpl-net 2 . 1603. [ad. L. spinet um ({. spina 
thorn).] A thicket ; a spinney -1848. 

Spl-ne-tail. 1839. [Spine.] One or other 
of several birds of unrelated genera character- 
ized by their stiff, spine-like, or mucronate tail- 
feathers. So Spi*ne-tailed a. 1802. 
Spi-n-house. Now Hist. 1700. [ad. Du. 
spmhuis . Cf. Spinning-house.] A house or 
building in which persons are emploj-ed in 
spinning ; (in ref. to Continental usage) a house 
of correction for women. 

Spin!- (spoi-ni), comb, form of L. spina 
spine, as in s.-acute, -dentate, - spirulatt adjs. 

Spiniferous (spsmi'ftros), a. 1656. [f. L. 
spinifer \ f. spina Spine] Bearing, covered 
with, or having spines ; s pi nose. Chiefly Zool. 
or Bot . 

IlSpinifex (spci-nifeks). 1846. [mod.L., f. 
L. spina Spine + -fex maker, f. facer*.] Bot. 
One or other of a number of coarse grasses 
(now classed in the genus Tricusfis) which 
grow in dense masses on the sand-hills of the 
Australian deserts, and are characterized by 
their sharp-pointed spiny leaves ; esp. the porcu- 
pine-grass, Triodia irrifans . 

Spiniform (spai-nif£im), a. 1833. [ad. 
mod.L. spiniformtsi see Spine and -form.] 
Bot. and Zool Having the form of a spine or 
spinous process. 

Spinigerous (spainl'd^grai), a. 185a. [f. 
L. spiniger spine-bearing.] Bot. and Zool. — 
Spiniferous 0. 

Spink (spink), sb. Now dial, late ME. 
[prob. imitative of the note of the bird.] 1 
One or other of the finches ; esp. the chaffinch, 
a. Used to imitate or represent the characteris- 
tic note or cry of certain birds 1898, Hence 
Spink v. intr. 
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Spinnaker (spi-nfikax). 18 66. [Said to be 
a fanciful formation on spinx, mispronuncia- 
tion of Sphinx, name of the first yacht that 
carried the sail.] A large three-cornered sail 
carried by racing-yachts, boomed out at right 
angles to the vessel’s side opposite to the main- 
sail, and used in running before the wind. 
Spinner (spi-nai). ME. [f.SpiN v. + -erL] 
I. x. A spider, esp. one which spins a web. 9. 
One who spins cotton, wool, yarn, etc. ; esp. 
one whose occupation it is to do this ; one who 
attends to or works a spinning machine, late 
ME. b. A manufacturer engaged in spinning, 
esp. cotton-spinning ; a master-spinner 1834. 
3. fig. One who spins, tells, or relates (a story, 
yarn, etc.) 1770. 4. a. ® next 1815. b. techn. 

A spinning-machine 1875. 

3. I am a a. of long yarns Hawthornk. 

II. 1. Angling, a. One or other of several 
flies, or imitations of these, used esp. in trout- 
fishing 1787. b. An angler who uses spinning- I 
tackle 1836. 9. a. A teetotum ; a top 1794. b. 

A cricket-ball bowled with a spin 1895. 8. 

Aircraft . A metal fairing attached to the pro- 
peller boss and revolving with it 1924. 

Spinneret (spi noret). 1826. [dim. of Spin- 
ner ; see -ET.] An organ or process by which 
the silk, gossamer, or thread of certain insects, 
esp. silkworms and spiders, is produced ; a spin- 
ning-organ ; spec, (a) one of the pores or tubules 
on the lower lip of a silkworm or caterpillar; 
(<*) one of the nipple-like mamillseon the abdo- 
men of a spider, b. Artificial Silk Manuf. 
A tube, or a small plate with fine holes, through 
which the viscous solution passes into the solidi- 
fying medium to form filaments 1894. 

Sjnnney (spi'ni). ME. [ad. OF. espinei, 
~oi, ~oy masc., -oie, -aye (mod. F. ipinaie) fem., 
a place full of thorns or brambles, f. es pine 
Spine. J + i. A thorn-hedge [rare). 9. A small 
wood or copse, esp. one planted or preserved for 
sheltering game-Dirds; a small clump or plan- 
tation of trees X597. 

Spinning (spi-nirj), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Spin 
v. -h-inoLT 1. The action of Spin v. ; an in- 
stance of tnis. a. T he thread or yarn spun 
1511. 

attrib., as i. -engine, -factory , - mill , -organ, . topi 
S- -gland, one of ihe glands which form the material 
for spinning the thread of silkworms, etc. 1 -top, «=• 
Top sb . 1 t. 

Spi-nning, ppl. a. 1634. [f. Spin v. + 

-ing 2 .] i. That spins or produces thread. 9. 
That revolves, gyrates, or turns round 1854. 

Spi nning-house. 1463. [Spinning vbl. 
sb. j 1. A room or building set apart for the 
purpose of spinning. 9. A house of correction 
for women, esp. at Cambridge 1803. 

Spi-nning-je nny. 1783. [f. Spinning 

vbl. sb. or ppl. a . + Jenny.] An early form of 
spinning-machine in which several spindles were 
set in motion by a band from one wheel. 
Spbnning-wheeL late ME. [f. Spinning 
vbl . sbf\ A simple apparatus for spinning, for- 
merly in common use, in which the formation 
of the thread is carried out by the help of a 
wheel worked either by the hand or foot. 

Spina- (sparnfl), used as comb, form of L. 
spina spine, in a few terms of A seat., Bot., etc. 
Spinode (spai'iidud). 185a. [irreg. f. L. 
spina Spine sb. + Node sb .] Geotn. A stationary 
point on a curve ; a cusp, 

Spinose (spindfc-s), a. 1660. [ad. L. spino- 
sus, f. spina thorn.] « Spinous 9, 3. 

Spinosity (spain^rsiti). 1605. [ad. late L. 
spinositas ; see prec. and -ITY.] *ri. fig- The 
quality of being spinose or thorny -1660. 9. 

A disagreeable remark ; an argument or theory 
of a difficult and unprofitable character 1653. 

a Amid the dry spinosities and tortuous labyrinths 
of theology 1836. 

Spinous (spabnas), a. 1638. [ad. I,, spino- 
sus Spinose 0.] x .fig. Resembling or sugges- 
tive of a thorn or thorns in respect of sharpness 
and aridity; unpleasant and difficult or un- 
profitable to handle or deal with. a. Bot. 
Furnished with spines or thorns ; thorn-bearing, 
thorny 1668. 8* Spinigerous. Chiefly Zool. 

1774, 4* Having the form of a spine or thorn ; 
slender and sharp-pointed 173a. 

4. S. process , a process or apophysis of a apine-Hke 
form, esp. one of those on the vertebrso. 
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Spinozism (spindu siz’m). 1798. [f. the 

name of the philosopher Baruch or Benedict de 
Spinoza (1639-77). So F. sfinosisme. \ The phi- 
losophical doctrines of Spinoza, or the general 
principles underlying these; pantheism as repre- 
sented by .Spinoza. 

Spinozist (spinJii*zistV 1728. [f. as prec. 
+ -1ST. So F. j pinosiste. ] One who accepts or 
advocates the philosophical doctrines of Spi- 
noza. Hence Spinozbstic, •osistic a. of, per^ 
taming to, or characteristic of Spinoza or his 
philosophical views. 

Spinster (aprnstai). late ME. [f. Spin v. 
+ -ster.] i. A woman (or, rarely, a man) who 
spins, esp. as a regular occupation, b. A spider, 
or other insect that spins (rare) 1636. 9. Ap- 

pended to the names of women, orig. to denote 
their occupation, but subsequently as the proper 
legal designation of one unmarried, late MU 
b. An unmarried woman; esp. an 'old maid ‘ 17x9. 

1. Ther were, .thcr dwelling . . dyuers good Hpynsters 
& carders 1543. a. Joan Lambe, widow of London, 
spynster 1564. I write myself a., because the laws of 
iny country call me so 1719. b. Plain little spinsters 
with a knack of making themselves useful 1882. 
Hence Spl’nsterdom • next, Spi’nstry, the art 
or occupation of spinning, the product of spinning. 

Spl -lister hood. 1893. [f. prec. 9 b.] i. 

The condition of being an unmarried woman, 
esp. one advancing in years. 9. The collective 
body of spinsters 1844. 

Spinstress (spi*nstr6s). 1643. [f. Spin- 

ster + -ess.] 1. A female spinner. 9 . A 
maiden lady ; a spinster 1716. 

Spi*n-text. 1693. [f. Spin v. + Text sb. t 
orig. as a suggestive surname.] A parson, esp . 
one who preaches long or weak sermons. 
Spinthariscope. 1903. [irreg. f. Gr. 
oirivQapit spark ; see - scope.] An instrument 
in which the ravs emitted from the metal radium 
are evidenced by the production of tiny sparks. 

Spinule (sparmwl). 1752. [ad. L. sp inula, 
dim. of spina Spine ;£.] x. A small or minute 
spine or thorn-like formation, esp. in lower 
forms of animal life. 2. A particular kind of 
larva 1857. Hence Spinule *scent a. having a 
tendency to produce small spines. Spbnuloua 
a. = Spinulose a. 

Sphnuli-, comb, form of L. spinula spinule, 
as in sptnuliferous , spinu'liform adjs. 

Spinulose (spai nixies), a. 1819. fad. 
mod.L. j pinulosus, f. spinula Spinule.] Zool, 
and Bot. 1. Furnished or covered with spinules. 
9. Having the form of spinules 1848. So Spi- 
nulo*so, comb. form. 

Spiny (spai ni), a. 1586. [f. Spine sb. + 

-Y 1 . 1 1. Having the characteristics of a thorn 

or tnorns. b. Thin and hard or dry ; spare, 
lean 1598. 9. Abounding in, furnished or 

thickly set with, thorns 1604. 3. Furnished or 

set with spines 1615. 4. Having the form of a 

spine ; stiff and sharp-pointed 1828. 

z. And so much for this little s. objection Cowley, 

a. The spiney Desarts of Scholastic Philosophy 

1737. 3. Two.. lizards with remarkable spiney skins 

1883. 4. S. developments of the epidermis Huxley. 

Hence Spi'niness. 

Spiracle (spai*Tak’l). late ME. [ad. L. spi- 
raculum Sfiraculum.] +i. Breath, spirit, 
(orig. after L. spiraculum vitse in Gen. ii. 7, vii. 22) 
-1654. a. A small opening by which a confined 
space has communication with the outer air; 
esp. an air-hole or air-shaft 1620. b. spec. A 
volcanic vent-hole 1671. 3. a. A breathing-pore 
in the epidermis of plants ; a stoma (rare) 1774. 

b. Zool. A special aperture, orifice, or pore, 
chiefly in lower forms of animal life, by which 
respiration is effected 1775. c. The blow-hole 
of a cetacean (and of certain sharks) 1796. 
Hence Spira*cular a. of, pertaining to, or serv- 
ing as a s. or spiracles. 

[| Spiraculum (spairse'kitftfm). PI. -acula, 
1668. [L. ( f. spirare to breathe.] — prec. 2, 2 b, 
3 b * 

Spiraea (spoirPA). Also spirea. 1669. [L. 
ad. Gr. ewtipaia, app. f. owtipa Spire xJ. 8 ] 
Bot. 1. One or other species of an extensive 
genus of rosaceous plants or shrubs, many of 
which are largely cultivated for their handsome 
foliAge and flowers, b. With 0 and pi, A single 
plant or shrub, or one particular species, of 

(Ji) (rstn). f (Fr. font), d (fir, firm, forth). 
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this genus 1731. a. The genus composed of 
these plants 1753. 

Spiral (spai«*rfil), sb. 1656. [Subst. uso of 
next.J i. Grom. A continuous curve traced by 
a point moving round a fixed point in the same 

{)lane while steadily increasing (or diminishing) 
ts distance from this. a. A curve traced by a 
point moving round, and simultaneously ad 
vancing along, a cylinder or cone ; a helix or 
screw-line 1670. b. The degree in which the 
successive circles of such a curve approach each 
other 1846. 8. a. A piece of wire coiled into a 

spiral form 1825. b. Dot. A spiral vessel in 
plants 1837. c. A str. A spiral nebula 1866. d. 
gen. Any object having a spiral form 1853. e. 
Aviation. A spiral mode of ascent or descent 
2918. 4. One of the separate circles or coils of 
a spiral or helical object 1738, 

1 . S.of A rchimtdes, a curve traced by a point mov- 
ing uniformly along a line which at the same time re* 
volves uniformly round a fixed point in itself. Equi- 
angular , Logarithmic x. : see these words. 3 d. 
The staircase was of those mrrow, twisting spirals 
1853. e. When I came out 0* .iy s. 1918. 

Spiral (spai«Tjil), a A 1551. [ad. med.L. 
spiralis, f. spira Spire sb. 1 ! 1. Forming a suc- 

cession of curves arranged like the thread of a 
screw ; coiled m a cylindrical or conical man- 
ner ; helical. a. Curving continuously round 
a fixed point in the same plane, at a steadily 
Increasing (or diminishing) distance from it 
1639. 

1. As woodbine.. In s. rings ascends the trunk 
Cownta. Where upward . . The noisy bittern wheeled 
his s. way Longf. 

Special collocations : x. gearing, spring, staircase 1 
BoL, x. cell, tube, vessel. Hence Spira’lity, s. cha- 
racter, the degree of a s. curve. Sprrally adv. 

Spiral (spaitt’r&l), a* 1658. [f. Spire sbA 
+ -al.) Rising like a spire ; tall and tapering 
or pointed. 

Spiral (spai«Til), v. 1834. [f. Spiral sb.'] 
1. intr. To wind or move in a spiral manner ; 
to form spiral curves; Aviation , to fly in a 
spiral, a. irons. To twist spirally 1867. 
Spirant (spai*Tfint), sb. and a. 1866. [a. 

L. spirant , spirarc to breathe.) Phonetics. A 
consonant uttered with a continued emission of 
breath, so that the sound is capable of being pro- 
longed. Also attrib. or as adj. - Spirantal a. 
Spi -rated, ppl. a. 1871. [f. L. spira Spire 
rf. s ] Spirally twisted. 

The males.. have long straight s. horns Daewih. 
Sptration (spair^'Jsn). 1526. [ad. L. spira- 
Hon-, spiratio , £ sfirare to breathe.] l. TJuol. 
fa. The creative function of the Deity conceived 
as the action of breathing -1765. b. The pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost regarded as an emana- 
tion of spirit z6oa. ta. The action of breathing 
or drawing breath in man and animals -1674. 
Spire (spai«i), sb. 1 [OE spir, - MLG., 
MHG. spir (G. spier, spiere), sprout, shoot, 
■prig.) 1. A stalk or stem of a plant, esp. one 
of a tall and slender growth. Now rare. b. 
The tapering top of a tree 1657. c. A flower- 
spike 185a d. Reeds ; a reed. Now south, or 
1. w. dial • ME a. Mining \ The tube carrying 
the train to the charge in the blast-hole 1875. 
8* A young or tender shoot or sprout ; esp. the 
rudimentary shoot of a seed ; the acrospire of 
pain ME. b. A blade or shoot of grass, etc. 
Now rare. 1646. 4. A long slender and taper- 
ing growth in a plant ; esp . the awn or beard of 
grain. Now Obs. or dial. 153a 5. An elon- 

gated or pointed shoot or tongue of fire or flame 
245a 6. A conical, tapering, pointed body or 

part of something j a sharp point 1551. b. A 
prong of a deer’s bora 1607 7. A tall, slender, 

sharp-pointed summit, peak, rock, or column 
1586 8. A tall structure rising from a tower, 

roof, etc., and terminating in a slender point; 
esp. the tapering portion of the steeple of a 
cathedral or church 1596. tg. fig. The highest 
point, summit, or top ^something -1611. 

1. Tall spires of wincllcstrae Shelley. c. Where 
. .asphodel is pale with spires of faintest rose 1^4. 
a. As an oke comyth of a littil s. Chaucer. 5. The 
flames Drivn backward slope tbeir pointing spires 
Mii.t. 6, The narrower end 1 sharpen'd to a s. Form. 
f. These two Pyramides, the mighty spires and steeples 
whereof.. do arise out of the very water Holland. 
I And that sweet city with her dreaming spires.. 
Lovely, .she lies M. Askold. 9. The s., and top of 
prayses Shako. Hence SpPrelet, a small a. 
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Spire, ? b.% Chiefly Sc. and n . dial, late ME 
[app. of Continental origin.) tx. A spar or 
pole of timber ; a bar or moderately long piece 
of wood ~x6o9. a. A young tree suitable for 
making into a spar ; a sapling, late ME. 

Spire (spoi»j), rb .8 1573. [a. F. spire, or 

ad. L». spira, ad. Gr. ami pa ooil, twist, wind- 
ing.] x . One of the series of complete convolu- 
tions forming a coil or spiral. 9 . A spiral ; a 
series of spiral curves or coils 1612. 8* Conch. 

The upper convoluted portion of a spiral shell, 
consisting of all the whorls except the body- 
whorl 1823. 

Spire (spai»i), vA ME. [f. Spire j^. 1 ] z. 
intr. Of seeds, grain, etc.: To send forth or 
develop shoots, esp. the first shoot or acrospire ; 
to germinate, sprout. Now rare or Obs. 9. Of 
plants, corn, etc. : To run up into a tall stem, 
stalk, or spike ; to grow upwards instead of 
developing laterally. Now dial, late ME. 3. 
To rise or shoot up into a spire or spire-shaped 
form ; to mount or soar aloft 1591. 

3. The crowded firs S. from thy shores, and stretch 
across thy bed Coleridge. 

fSpire,tf. a late ME. [ad. OF. spirer, espirer, 
or L. spirart to breathe.) z. intr. or absol. To 
breathe; to blow gently ; to come forth or out 
as breath --1535. o.trans. To breathe (air. etc.). 
Const, into, -late ME. &. To breathe forth or 
out, to create or produce by the agency of the 
breath -1645. 

Spire (spaiw), v.& 1607. [f. Spire jA 3 ] 

intr. To curl, twist, or wind spirally ; to make 
a spiral curve ; esp. to mount or soar with spiral 
movement. 

Spired (spoi«jd), (ppl.) a. 1610. [f. Spire 
1. Having a tapering, sharp-pointed top ; 
peaked 16x1. b. Of a steeple, tower, etc. » Pro- 
vided with or carrying a spire 1610. 9 . Of 

plants 1 Stemmed, spiked 1780. 
f Spire-steeple. 1559. [Spire j£.i] A steeple 
surmounted by a spire ; a church spire -1809. 

Spiricle (spci**rikT). 1891. [dim- of Spire 
xJ. s ] Dot. A minute coiled thread in the coating 
of certain seeds and achenes, which uncoils 
when moistened. 

spirifer (spai^-rifax). 1835. [mod.L., f. L. 
spira Spire xA*+-fer bearing. J Patseont . A 
genus of fossil brachiopods, characterized by 
long highly developed spiral appendages ; a 
member or species of this genus, or of the family 
Spiriferidse of which it is the type. 

Spiriform (gpaie’rif^xm), a. 1841. [ad. 
mod.L. spiriformis.'] Having the form of a 
spire or spiral 

Spirillum (sp3i»ri*l#m). PL -a. 1875. 
Tmod.L., dim. of L. spira SPIRE jJ. s ] Bacterio- 
logy. A genus of bacteria characterized by a 
spiral structure; any member of this genus, 
esp. the species found in the blood in relapsing 
fever. ^ Hence Spirl-llar a. 

Spiring (spaieTiq), ppl. a. 1538. [f. Spire 
v.'J 1. That spires or rises up taperir.gly to a 
point; soaring aloft or reaching to a great 
height, freq. poet, or rhet. 9. Of grass or plants : 
Shooting, sprouting; running up into a spire 
or stem 1613, 

*. The k>fty. «. tope of the spruce and fir 1857. a. 
The 8. grass Drayton, 

Spirit (spi’rit), sb. ME [a. AF. spirit , or 
ad. L. spirltus breathing, breath, air, related to 
spira re to breathe.) I. z. The animating or 
vital principle in man (and animals) ; that which 
gives life to the physical organism, in contrast 
to its purely material elements ; the breath of 
life. b. In contexts relating to temporary 
separation of the immaterial from the material 
part of man’s being, or to perception of a purely 
Intellectual character. Chiefly in phr. in s. late 
ME. c. Incorporeal or immaterial being, as 
opp. to body or matter', being or intelligence 
conceived as distinct from, or independent of, 
any tiling physical or material, late ME. s. 
The soul of a person, as commended to God, 
or passing out of the body, in the moment of 
death, late ME b. «. Soul 111 , 2. late ME 
8* A supernatural, incorporeal, rational being 
or personality, usually regarded as imperceptible 
at ordinary times to the human senses, but 
capable of becoming visible at pleasure, and 
freq. conceived as troublesome, terrifying, or 


SPIRIT 

hostile to mankind ME. b. A being of this 
nature imagined as possessing and actuating 
a person, late ME c. With the and qualifying 
term, denoting some particular being of the 
above nature. Tate ME 4. A being essentially 
incorporeal or immaterial ME. 

x. The s. when it is gone foorth returneth not) neithei 
the soule receiued vp, corometh again e Wisd. xvi. 14. 
b. In S. perhaps he also saw Rich Mexico.. And 
Cusco in Peru Milt. C. The Egyptians are men and 
not God, and their horses flesh and not s. Isaiah xxxl. j. 
s. Father, into thy bands 1 commend my s. Luke 
xxiii. 46. b. Where 1 may. .nnsphear The s. of Plato 
Milt. 3. For Spirits when they please Can either 
Sex assume, or both Milt. As if God bade some s. 
plague a world Browning. Phr, Evil, familiar, 
guardian, wtched s.. etc. b. Sum wenche nauynge a 
s. of dyuynacioun Wyclip Acts xvi. 16. c. The Evil 
S. is pulling you towards him 1849. 4. Man has a 

body, but he «x a s. 1876. 

1 L x. The S. of God (or the Lord), the active 
essence or essential power of the Deity, con- 
ceived as a creative, animating, or inspiring 
influence ME, b. The Holy S., the S. , the S. of 
truth, etc. * Holy Ghost x. ME. a. The ac- 
tive or essential principle or power of some 
emotion, frame of mind, etc., as operating on or 
in persons, late ME. b. With a : A tendency, 
inclination, or impulse, of a specified kind 
late ME. 3. A particular character, disposi- 
tion, or temper existing in, pervading, or ani- 
mating, a person or set of persons ; a special 
attitude of mind characterizing men individually 
or collectively 1561. b. The disposition, feeling, 
or frame of mind with which something is done, 
considered, or viewed 1601. 4. A person con- 

sidered in relation to his character or disposi- 
tion ; one who has a spirit of a specified nature 
1591. 5. The essential character, nature, or 

qualities 0/ something ; that which constitutes 
the pervading or tempering principle of any- 
thing 1690. b. The prevailing tone or tendency 
of a particular period of time 1830. c. The 
broad intent or meaning of a statement, enact- 
ment, etc. ; opp. to letter 1803. 

x. The Spirit of the Lord is God the Holy Ghoet 
1875. a.O s of Loue, how q 11 icke and fresh art thou 
Shaks. b. A slight s. of mockery played over his 
speech Diskakll 3. The money-making *. was., 
driven hack i8c6. b. It is not thy works but only 
the S. thou workest in, that can have worth or con- 
tinuance Carlyle. 4 Let thirsty Spirits make the 
Bar their Choice 1746. 5. The a. of the hills is action, 

that of the lowlands repose Rusk in. b. It is the s. of 
the age, and we are all infected with it Shellky. 

HE. 1. The immaterial, intelligent, or sentient 
part of a person, freq. in implied or expressed 
contrast to the body, late ME. a. The emo- 
tional part of man as the seat of hostile or angry 
feeling, late ME. 3. Mettle; vigour of mind ■ 
courage; disposition to assert oneself or hold 
one’s own 1596. 4. A brisk or lively quality, 

vivacity or animation in persons or things 1588. 

1. My spirite reioyseth in god my sauiour Bible (1551 1 
Luke \ <7 Saddened and humbled ins. Thackeray- 
a. She was prepared for war and her s. was hot within 
her 1863. 3. A man of more s. than discretion 1715. 

Phr. With x. A man of t. 4. Wine hath Briskness 
and S. in it 1686. The absence of Dr. Johnson, .took 
off the s. of the evening Mmr D’Ahblay. 

IV. x. A movement of the air; a wind; a 
breath (of wind or air). Now chiefly poet t late 
ME. b. Gram . An aspirate or breathing; a 
conventional mark indicating this ; spec, in tlie 
writing or printing of Greek 1555. fa. One of 
certain subtle highly-refined substances or fluids 
(dist. as natural , animal, and vital) formerly 
supposed to permeate the blood and chief organs 
of the body. Chiefly used in pL late ME. b. 
pi. Vital power or energy ; the normal operation 
of the vital functions, late ME 3. pi. The 
mind or faculties as the seat of action and feel- 
ing, esp. as liable to be depressed or exalted by 
events or circumstances, late ME. b. Vigour or 
animation of mind s cheerfulness, vivacity, live- 
lincss 1716. f 4. pi. The faculties of perception 
or reflection f b. Disposition. Shaks. 

t5. A subtle or intangible element or principle 
In material things *-1735. 

*. The balmy s. of the western gale Pops; b. Tha 
book has neither spirits,. nor accents s86x. a. b* 
Thy spirits have a fainter flow. I see thee daily weaker 
grow Cowrau 3. Depressed in spirite xfiox. Phr. In 
good, high, etc. spirits, b. I. .have had spirits enough 
to go and see all that is curious in the town 17x6. 7 a 
spirits, In a cheerful mood. Out of spirits, low- 
spirited. 4. a. His Spirits should aunt After new 
Fancies Shaks. 
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V. +i. One or other of four substances so 
named by the mediaeval alchemists ; spec, mer- 
cury -1738. a. A liquid of the nature of an 
essence or extract from some substance, esp. 
oue obtained by distillation ; a solution in alco- 
hol of some essential or volatile principle 1610. 
b. Without article : Liquid such as is obtained 
by distillation, spec, that which is of an alco- 
holic nature. Also pi. z6io. c. orig. pi. Strong 
alcoholic liquor for drinking, obtained by dis- 
tillation from various substances; sing, any 
particular kind of this 1684. 3- An essence, 

distilled extract, or alcoholic solution of a speci- 
fied substance, Freq. pi., esp. in later use. 1700. 
b. Dyeing . Any of various solutions used as 
mordants 1875. 

*. b. M. Palm.. shot one, and forwarded it to Ba- 
tavia in s. 1863. c. He gave me also.. a little Bottle 
of Spirits Bunyan. Quilp.. drank three.. glassfulls of 
the ra*v s. Dickens. 3. Aromatic S. of Ammonia 
1871. Sweet Spirits of Nitre 1671. See also Tur- 
pentine 3, VlTKIOL I, WlNK lb. 5. 

attrib. and Cotnb.y s. flask, grocer, B. fresco, a 
method of fresco-painting, in which the colours are 
ground in a medium of wax, etemi, rosin, artist's copal, 
oil of spike 01 spirits of turpentine { -gum. a quick- 
drying gum used in theatrical make-up; -licence, a 
legal permit to sell spirits ; -merchant, a vendor of 
spirits 1 -stove, a stove fed by methylated or other a ; 
S. varnish, a varnish prepared by dissolving a resin 
In s. t also as vb. 

Spirit (spi-rit), v. 1599. [I. Spirit 
1 . 1. tram. To make (the blood, a liquor) of a 
more active or lively character. a. To infuse 
spirit, life, ardour, or energy into (a person) ; 
to inspirit, animate, encourage 1608. b. To 
excite, instigate, or stir up {rare) 1680 fa. To 
invest with a spirit or animating principle -1741. 
4. With up : To stimulate, animate, encourage, 
stir up, or excite (a person) 171a. 

1. And shall our quick bloody spirited with Wine, 
Seeme frostief Shake. a. Spirited with this advan- 
tage, he pushed onwards 1758. Phr. To spirit (a per- 
son) on % to urge him on by encouragement. 3. Thy 
high commands must %. all out wars Pofb. 4. Spirit- 
ing them up to heroic deeds W. Irvino, 

II. x. To carry off or away; to make away 
with or remove in a mysterious or dexterous 
manner 1666. 9. With away ; To kidnap, carry 

off. or abduct (a person) 1670. b. To take away 
or carry off by some mysterious means or power; 
to transport with speed 1696. c. Said of the 
action of spirits 1825. 

1. I He] seemed to s. the things off the table without 
sound or effort 1858. a. The archbishop spirited away 
the preacher into Kent 1658. b. She was spirited 
•way in a moment 1861. 


fSpi rital, a. 1598. [a. OF. (e) spirited, or 
ad. L. sfiritalis.\ Of the nature of spirit ; of 
or pertaining to the spirit -1707. 

Spirited (spi*rit6d), a . 1599. [ C Spirit 
sb.f ti. Impregnated with spirit or active pro- 
perties -1677. a. Of persons ; Full of spirit or 
animation ; lively, energetic ; prompt to act in 
a worthy manner 1599. b. Of horses, etc. ; 
Mettlesome 1774. 3. Of things: Characterized 
by, displaying, or suggestive of spirit, anima- 
tion, vigour, or energy 1715. +4. Of persons: 

Occupied or possessed by a (good or evil) spirit 
(rare) 1667. 

a. The *. little garrison 1853. b. A remarkably fine 
and s. horse 1838. 3. A very a critique upon the 

party J a nr Auhien. What clearly cut, s. features I 
C. Bronte. 4. So talk’d the s. sly Snake Milt. 

Freq. as second element of parasynthetic combs.: as 
2Sfr- low-, mean-, public s. lienee SpiTited-ly 


Spi ritful, a. Obs. or dial. 1546. [f. Sn r it 
sb. J x. Having a spiritual or refined character, 
a. Of persons: Spirited, vigorous, energetic 
1598- 8. Of actions, etc. : Performed with, 

characterised by, spirit or vigour 16x4. 4. Of 

liquor: Spirituous 1608. 

1. The spiritfull and orderly life of our grown men 
Milt. a. Miss Howe is. .confoundedly smart and ft. 
Richardson. Hence fSpiTitfuMy adv. f-neas. 

Spiriting, vbl. sb, 1768, Tf. Spirit ».] 
The action or work of a spirit ; the ministering 
of spirits. 

Spiritism (spHitiz’m). 1864* [f. Spirit j*. 
+ -ism.] « Spiritualism 3. 

Spi-ritiat 1858, [f. Spirit sb. + -ist.] i. 
Oue who believes in spiritism ; a spiritualist. 
Also attrib. a. - Spiritualist 3. ^878. 
Hence Splrltl'atic a. 

Splrit-)lamp. 180a. [Spi ritj^.V. a-j A 


lamp fed by methylated or other spirits, and 
used esp. for heating or boiling. 

Spiritless, a. 1570. [f. S pirit sb. + -less.] 
1. Deprived of the spirit or animating principle; 
not having or possessing a spirit ; lifeless, a. 
Devoid of lively or cheerful spirits ; dejected, 
dull or melancholy 1597. 3. Destitute of spirit, 

animation, or courage ; lacking ardour or bold- 
ness 1638. b. Destitute of energy or enterprise 
(rare) 1799. 4. Marked or characterized by lack 
of animation, vivacity, or energy 1651. 

x. The s. Body should be restored to the Earth 
1705. a Euen such a man, so faint, so spiritlesse, 
So dull Shaks. 3. As a swordless and s. nation 
Swinburne. 4. The evening was passed in s. con- 
versation Mmk D’Arblay Hence Spi'ritless-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Spi*rit(-He:veL 1768. [f. Spirit sb. + 
Llvel sb. i.J A levelling instrument used for 
determining a horizontal line or surface, usu. 
consisting of a hermetically-sealed glass tube 
filled with spirit and containing an air-hubble, 
which when the tube lies exactly horizontal, 
occupies a position midway in its length. 
fSpiTitous, a. 1605. [f. Spirit sb. + -ous.] 
1. Of the nature of spirit ; having the qualities 
of an essence ; highly refined or dematerialized 
-1766. b. Of liquors : Alcoholic -1836. a. Of 
persons: Lively, vivacious, high-spirited -1763. 

Spi*rit-rapper. 1854. [f. next.] One who 
professes that he can induce spirits to com- 
municate with him by means of rapping. 
SpiTit-ra:pping. 1853. [f. Spirit sb. + 
rapping vbl. sb.] x. pi. Rappings alleged to be 
made by spirits in answer to questions ad- 
dressed to them. 9. Professed communication 
from or with spirits by means of raps made by 
them 18 £4. 

SpiTit-stl:iring, a . 1604. That stirs or 
animates the spirits. 

Spiritual (spi'ritittdl), a. and sb. ME. [a. 
OF. j pirituel, or ad. L. sfintualis, f. spiritus 
Spirit j£.] A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, affect- 
ing or concerning, the spirit or higher moral 
qualities, esp. as regarded in a religious aspect. 
(Freq. dist. from bodily , corporal , or temporal.) 
lute ME. b. Applied to material tilings, sub- 
stances, etc., in a fig. or symbolical sense, late 
ME. tc. Of songs, etc.: Devotional, sacred 
-166a. 9. Of, belonging or relating to, or con- 

cerned with sacred or ecclesiastical persons or 
things, as dist. from secular; pertaining to the 
church or the clergy ; ecclesiastical MIL 3. Of 
persons : a. Standing to another in a relation- 
ship based on a sacred or religious obligation, 
late ME. b. Ecclesiastical, religious. Freq. in 
s. lords and s. man (or person), late ME. c. 
Devout, holy, pious ; morally good ; having re- 
ligious tendencies or instincts, late ME. 4. Of, 
pei taining to, or consisting of spirit, regarded in 
either a religious or intellectual aspect ; of the 
nature of a spirit or incorporeal supernatural 
essence; immaterial ME. 5. Consisting of pure 
essence or spirit; volatile ; alcoholic. Now rare 
or Obs, 14 77. 6. Of or pertaining to, emanating 

from, the intellect or higher faculties of the 
mind ; intellectual 1725. 7. Characterized by 

a high degree of refinement of thought or feeling. 
(Cf. Spiritukl a.) 1784. 8. Clever, smart, 

witty. (Cf. Spirituelc.) 1791. 9. Concerned 

with spirits or supernatural beings 1841. 

1. For they doo spirytuell and also corporall werkb 
Caxton. b. The Spirituall and sincere milke of the 
word 16:1. a. The duties of life, which are either s. 
or secular Da Foe. S. court, a courthaving jurisdic- 
tion in matters of religion or ecclesiastical affairs. 3. a. 
He preferrs his own parish priest . . as being his s. father 
1697. b. The Lords S. ana Temporal form one legis- 
lative assembly 1863. 4. Millions of s. Creatures 

walk the Earth Unseen Milt. 6. Blunting the keen- 
ness of his s. sense With narrow schemings and un- 
worthy owes Shelley. 7. Those sad eyes were a. 
and clear Kbatb, 8. We French are extremely s., 
and,. are never at a loss for an answer 1873, Hence 
Spi*ritual-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. 1. a. A spiritual or spiritually-minded 
person 153a. b. Eccl. Hist . (With initial capi- 
tal.) A member of the Congregation of Nar- 
bonne, a branch of Franciscans, pronounced 
schismatic in 1318, which advocated a stricter 
observance of the rule of poverty and simplicity 
of dress 1791 . a. pi. a. Spiritual matters, affairs, 
or ideas 156s. b. Matters which specially or 
primarily concern the church or religion 1647. 


c. Spiritual or ecclesiastical goods or posses- 
sions ; spiritualities 1837. 3. A * spiritual * song 
of American negro origin 1870, 
a. a. Such was the prevailing tooe of English belief 
in temporals; what was it in spirituals f Mill. b. 
It did not belong to the secular power to meddle in 
spirituals 1794. 

Spiritualism (sprrhiK&liz’m). 1831. [f. 
Spiritual a. + -ism.] i. Tendency towards, 
or advocacy of, a spiritual view of things, esp, 
as a leading principle in philosophy or religion 
1836. a. The belief that the spirits of the dead 
can hold communication with the living, or 
make their presence known to them in some 
way, esp. through a ‘ medium ’ ; the system of 
doctrines or practices founded on this belief 
1855. 8. Belief in the existence and influence 

of spiritual beings 1871 
a. witchcraft, demonology, possession, and the like, 
revived in the modest phrase of S. i860. 

Spiritualist (sprriti*&list). 1649. [f. as 

prec. +-Ist. J 1. One who regards things from 
a spiritual point of view ; one whose ideas and 
doctrines have a purely spiritual basis or ten- 
dency. a. An adherent of spiritualism as a 
philosophical doctrine 1836. 3. A believer in 

spiritualism (sense 2) ; a spiritist 1859. 
Spiritualistic (spi:riti»aii stik), a. 185a. [f. 
prcc. + -IC.] 1. Of or pertaining to, character- 

ized by, philosophical or theological spiritual- 
ism ; of the nature of spiritualism. 3. Of or 
pertaining to, associated or connected with, 
spiritualism (sense 2) ; spiritistic 1865. 
Spirituality (spuritiwoediti). late ME. [a. 
OF. (t)spiritualiie,-allcte (moiLF sfmtualiti), 
or ad late L. spiritvahtas , f. spirituals 
Spiritual a. ; sec -ity.] i. The body of 
spiritual or ecclesiastical persons; the clergy. 
Now Hist. 1441 3. That which has a spiritual 

character ; ecclesiastical property or revenue 
held or received in return for spiritual services. 
Now arch . 1456. b. pi. Spiritual or ecclesi- 
astical things; ecclesiastical possessions, rights, 
etc., of a purely spiritual character. Now Hist. 
late ME. 3. The quality or condition of being 
spiritual 1500. b. With a and pi. A spiritual 
thing or quality as distinct from a material or 
worldly one 1676. 4. The fact or condition of 

being spirit or of consisting of an incorporeal 
essence 1681 

1. He blamed both S. and laity 1709. a. b. They 
[the Dean and Chapter] are Guardians of the Spiri- 
tualities during the Vacancy of the Bishoprick 1706. 

3 His Life. . is full of excellent Lessons of S. 1753. 4- 
That He is invisible is accounted for by His s. 1884. 

Spiritualization (spiuitiwabi z & 1 Jan V 1665. 
Tf. next 4- -ATION. ] 1. The action of changing 

into spirit ; conversion or transformation of a 
corporeal or material substance into a spiritual 
condition, a. The action of spiritualizing ; tht 
state of being spiritualized 1809. 

Spiritualize (sprritiwabiz), v. 1631. [f. 

Spiritual a. + -ize.] x. trans. To render 
spiritual; to raise or change to a spiritual (a 
more spiritual) condition, b. To convert into, 
invest wiih, a spiritual sense or meaning; to 
expound in a spiritual sense ; to explain away 
in this manner. Also absol. 1645. c. To ren- 
der spiritual in appearance ; to refine in a high 
degree 1889. a. ta. To render volatile or 
spirituous -1741. b. To invest with the nature 
of a spirit 1659. 

1. Christ more spIritualHzed their Joy, rather to iw* 
joyce that their Names were written in Heave a 
Fuller, b. To spiritualise away the pains of what 
is technically called Hell 1833. C. The softened tight 
spiritualises the landscape 1889. Hence SpFritua- 
lizer, one who spiritualizes. 

Spi:rituai-mi‘ndednesa 1647. [After 
spiritually-minded (Tindale), tr. geistlich get- 
sinnet (Luther), j The quality or state of being 
spiritually-minded or of having the mind set OR 
spiritual things. 

Spiritualty (spi-ritiw&lti). late ME. [ad. 
OF. sfiritualte ; see Spiritual a. and -ty.] 
- Spirituality i, a, ab, 3. 
t| Spiritue- 1 , -e*lle, a. 1673. [F. spiritual 
m&sc., -tile fem. ; see Spiritual a.\ Of a 
highly refined character or nature, esp. in con- 
junction with liveliness or quickness of mind* 
Spirituostty (spiritiwffeftf). 1669. [£, next 
+ -ity.] The state or quality of being spiritu- 
ous, esp. through distillation. 
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Spirituous (spi-ritiwas), a. 1599. [f. L. 
spirit us + -olts, or ad. F. spirit ueux. ] x. Spirit- 
ed, animated, lively, vivacious. Now rare. 9. 
Of the nature of, having the properties of, spirit ; 
containing spirit or volatile principle in a natu- 
ral state 1605. 3. Containing or impregnated 

with spirit or alcohol obtained by distillation ; 
containing an infusion of alcohol ; alcoholic, 
ardent 168 x. 4. Of or belonging to spirit or 
alcohol ; like or resembling that of spirit 1667. 
+5. - Spiritual, in various senses -1745. 

x. The Emir in hi.s s humour, and haughty familiar 
manners 1888. 3. Stiong Waters or S. liquors 1732. 

Hence Spi'rituousness ™ Spir/tuosity. 
Splrketting (sp5-ak6tiq). Also fspirkit- 
Ing, spar*. 1748. ff. *f* spirket, -j * 1 sfurket pi. 
spaces between the rungs along a ship’s side.] 
Naut. Inside planking between the waterways 
and the ports of a vessel. 

Spirling (spouliq). Now only Sc. late ME. 
fa. MLG. spirting ; cf. Sparling, Spukling.] 
The smelt, Ostnerus eperlanus . 

Spiro- (spaiTfl), comb, form of L. spira , Gr. 
cneipa Spire sb.*, as in : Spirobactcria, bac- 
teria with spirally twisted cells; Spirochsete 
(-krtf), a genus of bacteria having a highly 
twisted spiral form. 

Spirometer (spair^*mA9j) f 1846. [irreg. 
f. L. spirare to breathe; see -ometkr.J An 
instrument for measuring the breathing power 
of the lungs, lienee Spirome*trlc, *al adjs. 

Spirometry (spairp-mftri). 1859. (See 
prec. and -METRY.J Measurement of breathing- 
power ; the use of the spirometer. 

spirt (sp5it), 1550. [Origin obsc.] 

tx. A brief period of time ; a short space -1612. 
a. Naut . A short or slight spell of wind 1726. 
8* A sudden outbreak or brief spell of activity 
or exertion ; a spurt 1829. 

Spirt (spiit), sb . 2 1716. [f. Spirt vX\ 1. 
A jet or slender spout of water or other liquid. 
9 . A sudden jet ot fire or puff of smoke 1851. 

1. A great s. of blood Dickens. a. Little spirts of 
fire 1851. 

Spirt (sp5it\ v . 1 158a. [Origin obsc.] I. 
intr . Of liquids (or small objects) : To issue in 
a jet. 9. trans. To send out in a jet or slender 
rapid stream ; to squirt 1582. 

Spirt (spiJt), v . 2 1599. [f. Spirt sb}] 

intr . To make a spurt ; to exert oneself for a 
short time. 

Spirtle (sp5*itT), sb. dial. 1881. [Cf. next.] 
A small spirt or jet ; a sprinkle. 

Spirtle (spautT), v. Now dial. 1603. [f. 
Spirt v . 1 + -le.] i. trans. To sprinkle, spatter, 
or splash with something. 9. To cause to 
spatter or splash ; to disperse in small particles 
16 ca. 8* intr. To become dispersed or scat- 
tered 1725. 

|| Spirula (sp9i»Ti&U). 1835. [mod.L., dim. 
of L. spira Spire sb.*] Zool. A genus of cepba- 
lopods having a flat spiral shell in the hinder 
part of the body ; an animal of this genus, or 
one of the shells. So Spi'role. 

Spiry (sp3i»*ri), a. 1 160a. [f. Spire sbX] 

z. Of grass or other plants, stems, etc. : Form- 
ing slender pointed shoots, b. Of trees : Rising 
in a tapering form without much branching 
1664. 9. Having the characteristic form of a 

spire ; tapering up to a point 1664. 8* Of form : 

Resembling that of a spire 1777. 4. Of places : 

Full of spires ; spire-crowned 1798. 5. Cha- 

racterized by slenderness or slimness of growth 
or form 1853. 

t. Heath and Spirie Grasse 1603. b. A ranee of 
meadows, set with s. poplars Stevenson. a. London's 
s. turrets Thomson. two a cliffs.. bound the lake 
184a 4. The s. habitable city Stevenson. 

Spiry (spai-ri), a 2 1676. [f. Spire jA®] 
Curving or coiling in spirals. 

Hid in the s. volumes of the snake, I lurked within 
the covert of a brake Drydbn. 

fSpiss, a. 1539^ [ad. L. spissus .] Thick, 
dense, compact, close -1784. 

Soil these to a spisse Cataplasme 1658. 

Spissitude (spi'sitiftd). Now rare. 1440. 
[ad. L. spissitudo , f. spissus Spiss a.] Density, 
thickness, compactness. 

Spit (sjA), sb . 1 [OIL spitu, — MDu. spit, 
spet , MLG. spit, spet.] 1. A slender sharp- 
pointed rod of metal or wood, used for thrusting 


into or through meat which is to be roasted at 
a fire ; a broach, fa. — Obelisk sb. 2. -1627. 
3. Printing. An iron rod carrying the wheel by 
which the carriage of a hand-press is run out or 
in 1728. b. A rod or skewer on which fish are 
strung and hung up to dry 1833. 4. A sword. 

(Chiefly contemptuous.) 1642. 5. A small, low 

point or tongue of land, projecting into the 
water ; a long narrow reef, shoal, or sandbank 
extending from the shore 1673. 

4. Out with your s. without delay ! You've but to 
lunge and 1 will parry 1871. 5. Above the third buoy 

..lies a dangerous s. x8oa. 

Spit (spit), sb.* ME. [f. Spit v. 2 ] 1. The 
fluid secreted by the glands of the mouth, esp. 
when ejected; saliva, spittle; a clot of this. 
See also Cuckoo-spit. 9. The act of spitting ; 
an instance of this 1658. 3. The very s. of, tne 

exact image, likeness, or counterpart of (a per- 
son, etc.), colloq. 1823. 4 A slight sprinkle or 

shower of rain or snow 1849. 
a. A s. and a stride (dial ), a very short distance. 

3. A daughter,, .the very s. of the old Captain 1825. 

Spit, sbfi 1507. [a. MDu., MLG. spit ; 

see Spit v. 8 ] x. Such a depth of earth as is 
pierced by the full length of a spade-blade ; a 
spade-graft, b. A thrust of the spade in digging 
1844. a * A layer of earth of a spade’s depth 
1663. 3. The quantity of earth taken up by a 

spade at a time ; a spadeful 1675. b. A series 
of spadefuls taken in a line 1722. 

X. The ground is delved two s. deep 1670. 

Spit, z;. 1 ME. [f. SPIT j£.l.] I. trans. To 
put on a spit ; to thrust through with a spit, 
b. transf To pierce, transfix, or stab with a 
sharp weapon, etc.; to impale on or upon some- 
thing sharp, late ME. 9. To fix (herrings, etc.) 
on a spit or rod for drying or smoking 16x7. 

x. He lighted a fire, spitted a leg of mutton Smollett. 
b. Yuur naked Infants spitted vpon Pykes Shaks. 

Spit, v. 2 Pa. t. spit, spat. Pa. pple. Spit, 
apat. [Northern OE. spit tan, — G. dial, spitzen, 
of imitative origin ; c t OE. spartan.] L trans. 
ti. To eject saliva on (a person) as a sign of 
contempt -ME. 9. To eject from the mouth by 
the special effort involved in expelling saliva 
OE. 3. a. To emit, cast, throw, in a manner 
similar to the ejection of saliva, late ME. b. 
To extrude or lay (eggs or spawn) 1847. 4. 

With out (or + forth ) : To utter in a proud, spite- 
ful, plain, or unreserved manner. Also without 
adv. : To speak (a language). 1595. 

a. The wulf. .spytte blood Caxton. fig. To s. t/e- 
Hont, poison , fire, etc. To s. in one's face , teeth, etc. 
(chiefly fig.) ; He bit off his tongue and s. it in her 
face 1636. 3. a. The Canons, .ready mounted . .to s. 

forth Their 1 run indignation gainst your walles Shaks 
T hus Michael spits out hitter reproaches against 
avid 1657. He spits French like a Magpy 1701. 

IL intr. x. To eject saliva (at or on a person 
or thing) as a means of expressing hatred or 
contempt OE. 9. To eject saliva from the 
mouth ; to expectorate ME. b. Of certain 
animals when angry 1668. 3. To sputter 1611. 

4. Of rain or snow-. To fall in scattered drops or 

flakes. (Usu. impers.) 1567. 5 . S. and polish, 

the occupation of cleaning up or furbishing, as 
part of the work of a sailor or soldier 1895. 

Spit, v. s Now dial. [OE. spit tan, ■* MDu. 
and MLG. spitten , perh. related to Spit jJ. s ] 
1. intr. To dig with a spade; to delve, late 
ME. 9 . trans . To plant with a spade 1610. 
3. To dig (up) with a spade ; also, to turn up 
with a plough OE. 

Spital (sni-tfil). 1634. [Late respelling of 
Spittle sb } after Hospital. ] i. «= Spittle 
sb . 1 1, 2. b. S. sermon : see Spittle sb. 1 1755. 
a. fiq. A foul or loathsome place. Smollett. 
3. A shelter for travellers. Wordsw. 

x. Defrauding the Poor., or, to see it under the most 
opprobrious Colours, robbing the Spittal Fielding. 

Spit-ball. U.S. Z. Paper chewed and rolled 
into a ball, to be thrown as a missile. Also fig . 
1846. 9. Baseball. A pitched ball moistened 

on one side with saliva 19x2. 

Spitchcock (spi'tjk^k), sb. X597. [Origin 
obsc. Cf. Spatchcock. 1 +1. A method of 
preparing an eel for the table (see sense 
9. An eel cut into short pieces, dressed with 
bread-crumbs and chopped herbs, and broiled 
or fried i 6 ox. 

Spitchcock (spi'tftyk), v. 1675. [f. prec.] 
i. trans. To prepare (esp. an eel) for the table 


as, or after the manner of, a spitchcock. 9. To 
deal with (a person) in a similar manner ; fig. 
to handle severely 1674. So Spitchcocked 
(spi'tjkpkt) ppl. a. 1643. 

Spite (spoit), sb. t Also Spight. ME. [Aphe- 
tic f. Despite sb.] fi. Action arising from, or 
displaying, hostile or malignant feeling ; out- 
rage. injury, harm ; insult, reproach -1658. 9. 

A strong feeling of (tcontempt,) hatred, or ill- 
will; intense giudge or desire to injure; ran- 
corous or envious malice ME. b.fig. Of fortune, 
nature, the elements, etc. 156a. 3. With a and 

pi. A particular instance of malignant or ran- 
corous feeling directed towards a special object, 
late ME. + 4. An annoying matter, affair, or 
thing ; a feeling of irritation -1670. 

a. Much have 1 borne from cankcdd critic's s. Gray. 
Phr. For or in spite . b. He defied the spight of For* 
tune 156a. 3. Phr. To have a s. at ; This Preacher 
. .hath some s. at me 1612. Phr. In 9 . of (also, now 
arch., 8. of), in defiance ffscorn or contempt) of, in 
the face of ; notwithstanding. 5. at t rib. a. fence U.S 
an unsightly fence erected for the purpose of injuring 
a neighbour. 


Spite (spoit), v. ME. [Aphetic f. Destitr 
v. \ cf. prec.] tx. trans .To regard with con- 
tempt or spite -1690. 9. To treat spitefully or 

maliciously ; to annoy or thwart in a spiteful 
maunei 159a. 3. To fill with spite or vexation ; 

to annoy, offend, irritate 1563. +4. intr. To be 

angry or annoyed ; to cherish spite -1580. 

a. Not caring what they suffer themselves, so they 
may s. their enemy 1658. Phr. To s. (one), in order 
to vent spile or spleen upon (another); with the 
object of vexing or annoying. 3. There is nothing 
r>pites us more, than to heare a man commend him- 
hdle 1581. 

Spiteful (sportful), a. 1440. [f. Spite 

sb. + -ful.] fi. Expressive of, chaiacterized 
by, contempt or disdain -1700. tb. Bringing 
contempt or opprobrium ; disgraceful, shameful 
-1386. 9. Full of, possessed or animated by, 

spite ; malicious, malevolent. Alsoyf^. of things 
1490. *f-3. Distressing, annoying, vexing -1633. 

a. A s. Saying gratifies so many little Passions 
Addison. Hence Spi’teful-ly adv., -ness. 
Spitfire (sprtfaiuj, a. and sb. 1600. [f. 

Spit v}] A. adi. 1. That spits fire ; fire-spit- 
ting; fig • irascible; displaying anger or hot 
temper. 9. NauL S.-jib : in cutters, a small 
storm-jib of very heavy canvas 1867. 
x. Where . .spit-fire cats iheir midnight revels keep 


x 7«*- 

B. sb. 1. A thing which emits or vomits fire ; 
efi. a cannon 1611. 9. One whose temper is 

fiery ; a passionate quick-tempered person 1680. 
3. A cat in an angry state 1825. 

1. That s., the Rock of Gibraltar 1785. a. What a 
little s. was this Nancy of mine I 1881. 

Spi tful. 184a. [f. Spit sbfi] A spadeful. 
fSpi tous, a. and adv. ME. [Aphetic ad. 
AF. despitous , f. despit\ see Spue sb.]. 1. — 

Dkspitous a. -1481. 9. As ads. ■» Despi- 

TOUSLY adv. -1400. So tSpi'tously adv. 
fSpMterL 1565. [npp. f. Spit j£.1] A 
young deer with simple unbranched horns ; a 
brocket or pricket -1661. 

Spitter 2 (Bprtaj). late ME. Tf. Spit v. 2 ] 
One who spits or ejects saliva. Also fig. 
Spi-tter Now dial. 1600. [f. Spit tl*] 
1 . A spade or spud. a. A spademan ; a delvez 
or digger 1648. 

t Spittle, sb } [MEL spit(f)el , repr. (nit.) an 
aphetic form of Hospital, modified after native 
words in -el, -le.] 1. A house or place for the 

reception of the indigent or diseased ; a chari- 
table foundation for this purpose, esp. one chiefly 
occupied by persons of a low class or afflicted 
with foul diseases ; a lazar-house. (Now written 
Spital.) -1839. *• Hhr. To rob the s., to make 

gain in a particularly mean or dastardly manner 
-1708. 3. fig • A foul receptacle or collection. 
Const, of. -1652. 

r. Of mil men, Vs'rers are not least accurst t They 
robb the S. 1 pinch rh’ Afflicted worst Quarles. 

Comb. • •..house ■ sense 1 1 3 . sermon, one of 
the sermons preached on Easter Monday and Tues- 
day from a special pulpit at St. Mary Spital (after- 
wards at St. Bride's and finally at Christ Church in 
the City). 

Spittle (sprt’ 1 ), sb.* 1480. [f. Spit v .*] 
1. Saliva, spit. 9. The frothy secretion of an 
insect. Cf. Cuckoo-spit. 1892. 

Phr. f S. of the stars, honey-dew, nostoc. t S. qftkb 
the sum, gossamer. 
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SPITTLE 

Comb . : •.•flv, •insect, C/US., an insect forming, or 
bred in, a frothy secretion. 

Spi’ttie, sb. 3 Now dial. [OE. spit el, re- 
lated to Spit sb. 9 and o. # ] z. A spade or small 
spade ; a spud. a. A hoe or scraper 183a. 
Spittle (spi't’l), vA rare. ME. [orig. f. 
Spit *». 4 +-le ; later L Spittle j£. 2 ] tntr. To 
eject spittle ; to spit. 

Spittle, rare. 1737. [f. Spittle j 3 . 3 ] 
trans. To dig (in), to pare, etc., with a spittle. 
Spittoon (spitA'n). 1840. [f. Spit v 2 + 

oon.] A receptacle for spittle ; usually a round 
flat vessel of earthenware or metal, sometimes 
having a cover in the form of a shallow funnel 
with an opening in the middle, and frequently 
containing sawdust. 

|| Spitz (spits). 1845. [G. (also spt'tzhund), 
special use of spits pointed, peaked.] A species 
of dog having a very pointed muzzle ; a Pome- 
ranian dog. 

Spla’Cknuck. 1736. [Invented by Swift. J 
An imaginary animal of Brobdingnag ; a strange 
animal or person. 

Your modern ladies shriek at a pipe as if they saw 
a ' s.' Tennyson. 

Splanchnic (splurrjknik), a. and sb. 1681. 
[ad. med. or mod.L, splanchnicus , ad, Gr. 
<rirKayx ytfC bs, f. <sv\a.yxvov t usu. pi. on\dyx va j 
the inward parts, esp. the heart, lungs, liver, 
and kidneys.] A. adj. 1. a. Situated in, con- 
nected with, the viscera or intestines. Freq. in 
i. nerve(s. 1694. b. Occupied by the viscera 
(esp. in j. cavity) ; of a visceral character 1830. 
9. Affecting, pertaining or relating to, the vis- 
cera x 681. B. sb. A splanchnic nerve. Chiefly 
in pi. 1840. 

Splanchno- (splavqkn^), comb, form of Gr. 
cnK&yxvov (see prec.), as in : 

Splanchno’graphy, an anatomical description of 
the viscera. Splanchnopl«u*ral a., pertaining to 
the *planchiiopleurc. Splamchnopleure, one of the 
two layers or divisions of the mesoblast. Splanch- 
nopleu'ric a., = splanchnopleurat. Splanchno* 
skeletal a., relating or belonging to the visceral 
skeleton. Splanchnoake Teton, the visceral ske> 
leton, consisting of hard or bony parts developed 
in the viscera or sense-organs. Splanchno'tomy, 
dissection or anatomy of the viscera. 

Splanchnology (splaqknpdGd^i). 1706. 
[Sec prcc. and -LOGY.] 1. The scientific study 
of the viscera. 9. The visceral system 184a. 

Splash (splaef), sb . 1736. [f. Splash v.~) 
1. A quantity of some fluid or semi-liquid sub- 
stance dashed or dropped upon a surface, b. 
The fragmentary metal resulting from the shat- 
tering of bullets upon impact 1865. 3. colloq. 

A striking or ostentatious display, appearance, 
or effect ; a dash 1806. 3. The act or result of 
suddenly and forcibly striking or dashing water 
or other fluid ; the sound produced by this 18x9. 
4. The act, result, or sound of water falling or 
dashing forcibly upon something 1832. 5. A 

large or irregular patch of colour or light 1832. 

a. Phr. To make or cut a s. 3. That pebble which 
falls into the water with a a. 1898. 5. [The light] fell 
in a great s. upon the thicket StEVENSON. 

Splash (splaej), v . 1715. [Alteration of 
Plash v.*J L trans. x. To bespatter, to wet or 
soil, by dashing water, mud, etc. 173X b. To 
stain, mark, or mottle with irregular patches of 
colour or light. Chiefly in pa. f tic. 1833. a. 
To cause (a liquid or semi-liquia substance) to 
fly about 1769. 3. To cause (something) to 

dash or agitate a liquid, esp. so as to produce 
a sound 1879. 4. To make (one's way) with 

splashing 1830. 

3. Splashing their oars, and making as much noise as 
possible Froude. 

IL intr. To cause dashing or noisy agitation 
of a liquid ; to move or fall with a splash or 
splashes 17x5. 9. Of liquids! To dash or fly 

in some quantity and with some degree of force 
1755. 8« Of bullets : To throw off fragments 

on striking an object 1894. Hence Splash adv. 
in a splashing manner ; with a splash or splash- 
ing sound. 

Splash-, the stem of Splash p., as in s. 
lubrication, method, system, a method of 
keeping machinery oiled by regular splashing 
of oil from a receptacle ; a. -net, a small fishing- 
net; hence splash-netting vhL sb. ; -paper, paper 
coloured in irregular patches ; -work, spatter- 
work. 


1975 

Spla*ah(-)boar<L 184a. [f. prec.] 1. A 
guard or screen in front of the driver's seat on 
a vehicle, to protect him from being splashed 
with mud from the horse's hoofs. 9. A board 
fixed over or beside a wheel to intercept splash- 
ings 1850. 3. Naut . A screen above the deck- 

line 1907. 

Splasher (splse*Jaj). 1848. [f. Splash w.] 
x . a* A guard placed over or beside a wheel to 
prevent splashing or accidental contact, b. A 
splash-board 1887. e 9. A flat board strapped 
to the foot for walking on soft ground or mud 

Spla*shy,3.1 1737. r Alteration of Plashy 
a. 1 J Full of shallow pools or puddles ; wet and 
soft. 

Splashy (splae-Jl), a . 2 1834. [f. Splash 

sb . or r».l 1. Of a splashing character; falling, 
etc., with a splash or in splashes 1856. 9. Of 

sounds : Such as are made by a splash 1834. 3. 
Making a show or stir ; sensational 1836. 4. 

Done in splashes ; not even or regular 1880. 

t. Brown leaves, s. rains, and winds moaning Car- 
lyle. 4. Fine, but s., sketches x88ow 

Spla-tter, v. Chiefly dial, and U.S. 1784. 
r Imitative.] x. intr . To splash continuously 
or noisily. 9. trans. To spatter or sputter 
(something) ; to cause to spatter 1785. 

Splay (spl£i), sb. 1507. [f. Splay v.i] 

Arch. A slope or bevel; applied esp. to the sides 
of a door or window by which the opening 
widens from the door or window toward the 
face or faces of the wall. b. The degree ot 
bevel or slant given to the sides of an opening, 
etc. i860, c. The outward spread of a bowl or 
cup 1874. 

Splay, adv. and a. 1734. [Back-formation 
f. Splay-footed.] A. adv . a. — Splay-foot 
3. b. In an oblique manner; slantingly. B. 
adj. Oblique; awry; off the straight 1876. 

In the German mind, as in the German language, 
there does seem to be something s. M. Arnold. 

Splay (splJi), z/.l ME. [Aphctic f. Dis- 
play V .] +1. trans. « Display v . 1.-1594. 

a. To spread out, expand, extend ; to open out 
in a spreading manner, late ME. *f*b. — Dis- 
play v. 3. -1575. 3. tram. To bevel or make 

slanting ; to construct with a splay 1598. 4. 

intr. a. To have, take, or lie in, an oblique or 
slanting direction 1725. b. To spread out in 
an awkward manner 1848. 

I. Swerd or septer .. There was none nor baners 
splayde wyde Lydg. 3. The simplest method . . is to s. 
the jambs and arch of the window 1878. 

Splay, v . a Now dial. 1601. [Alteration 
of Spay 1/.] trans. To spay (female animals). 

Splay(-)foot. 1548. [f. Splay z/. 1 ] 1. A 

flat, spread out, clumsy foot, esp. one which 
turns outwards, ta. attrib. — next -1766. a- 
As adv. In a splay-footed manner 1626. 

Splay-footed, a. 1545. [f.asprec.] Having 
splay feet. b. Jig. Clumsy, awkward ; sprawling 
1716. 

t Splay-mouthed, a. 1651. [f. Spi.ay v. 1 ] 
Having a wide or wry mouth -1812. So 
fSplay-mouth a distorted mouth. Drydkn. 

Spleen (splzn),j^. ME. [ad. OF. espltti, 
or L. splen, a. Gr. cirA.^v, related to Skr. plihan , 
L. UenJ] 1. Anat. An abdominal organ con- 
sisting of a ductless gland of irregular form, 
which in mammals is situated at the cardiac 
end of the stomach and serves to produce cer- 
tain changes in the blood ; the milt or melt 
fb. Regarded os the seat of melancholy or 
morose feelings -1665. tc. Regarded as the 
seat of laughter or mirth -1681. +a. Merriment, 
gaiety, sport. Shaks. t3. a. A sudden im- 
pulse ; a whim or caprice -1625. b. Caprice ; 
changeable temper. Shaks. t4* Hot or proud 
temper; high spirit, courage, resolute mind 
-1605. tb. Impetuosity, eagerness. Shaks. 
5. Violent ill-nature or ill-humour ; irritable or 
peevish temper 1594. 6- With a s a. A fit of 
temper ; a passion. Obs. exc. arch . 1589. tb. 
A grudge -172a. 7. Excessive dejection or de- 

pression of spirits, gloominess and irritability; 
moroseness; melancholia. Now arch. 1664. 

1 C. Come burst your spleens with laughter to be- 
hold A new found vanity Quarles, a. Tnm.Shr. 
Induct. 1 137- J. a. A thousand spleens bear her a 
thousand ways Shaks. b. 1 Men. /F, il iu. 81. 4 

Rom. 4 Jut. in. i. 163. 5 - Whereat Geraint flash'd 


SPLENDOUR 

into sudden s. Tennyson. 6. a. Mids. N. 1. I. 143. 
7. This quiet room gives me the s. Lytton. He is 
the victim of English s. i860. Hence Spleemiah a. 
somewhat spleenful or splenetic 1 -ly adv., -ness. 
fSpleen v. 1639. [f. the sb.] 1. a. trans . 
To regard with spleen; to have a grudge at 
-1675. b. To fill with spleen ; to make angry 
or ill-tempered -1801. si. trans. To deprive of 
the spleen 1735. 

Spleenful Uplf'nful), a. 1588. [f. Spleen 
sb. J Full of spleen ; passionate, irritable, 
peevishly angry. 

My selfe hauecalm’d their spleenfull mutinie Shaks. 
Then rode Geraint, a little s. yet, Across the bridge 
Tennyson. 

Spleenless (spl/’nles), a. rare, late ME. 
[f. Spleen sb.\ 1. Destitute of a spleen, fa. 
fig. Mild, gentle 16x5. 

Spleenwort (spl* nwwt). 1578. [f. Spleen 
sb., after L. splen ion or asplenon, a. Gr. av\rjviov f 
&<rirKi)vov t f. spleen. ) 1. a. One or other 

of various ferns belonging to the genus Aspic - 
nium\ also, the genus itself, tb. Ilarts-tongue ; 
scolopendrium -1796. 9. U.S. A species of 

cactus 1846. 

Spleeny (splf’ni), a. 1604. [C Spleen 
S pleenful, splenetic. 

Splen-, var. of Sfleno- bef. vowels, as in 
SplenaTgia, pain in the spleen, etc. 
tSplenative, a. 159a. Also fspleen-. [f. 
Spleen sb.} i. Acting on the spleen. Nashe. 
9. Of a hot or hasty temper -1660. 

Splendacious (splentlZi’Jbs), a 1843. [Fan- 
cifully f. Spi.end(id + -ACIOUS.J Very splendid. 

Splendent (sple-nddnt), a. 1474. [a. L. 

splendent splendens , splendcre to be bright or 
shining.] x. Shining brightly by virtue of in- 
herent light. Also fig. a. Reflecting light with 
great brilliancy ; bright, gleaming, resplendent 
1578. b. Extremely brilliant, gorgeous, or 
magnificent 1567. 3. fig. Having qualities com- 

parable to material brightness or brilliancy; 
pie-emincntly beautiful, grand, or great 1509. 

x. Whan the golden sterres clere were s. 1503. a. 
The best Greyhound hath.. a neate sharpe bead, 
and s. eyes 1607. b. Giant*, s. in gold-lace ana 
grenadier-caps Carlyle. 3. The s brightnes of the 
Irueth, which burnes..so gloriously 1599. Hence 
tSple*ndently adv. 

Splendid (sple'ndid), a. 1634. [ad. L. 
splendidus , f. splendcre to be brigh t. ] 1 . M arked 

by much grandeur or display ; sumptuous, 
grand, gorgeous, b. Of persons : Maintaining, 
or living in, great style or grandeur 1658. a. 
a. Resplendent, extremely bright, in respect 
of light or colour (rare) 1634. b. Magnificent 
in material respects 1685. c. Having or em- 
bodying some element of material grandeur or 
beauty 1815. 3. Impressive by greatness, 

grandeur, or some similar excellence 1653. b. 
Dignified, haughty, lordly 1833. 4. Excellent; 
very good or fine 1644. 5 - Used, by way of 

contrast, to qualify nouns having a different 
connotation 1667. 

x. Accommodation so s. I know not that 1 should 
desire were 1 a prince 1797. b. Ambitious of s. ac- 
quaintance X779 a. a. The topaz is a most s. and 
famous stone 1750. b. As. Hindoo temple 1863. C. 
Ihe splendider scenery of the Al|»a 1851. 3. Persons 


of..splendider fortunes 1653. 
female * 

Of s. \ 

•nesa. 


A s. contempt for 

889. j. Our state 

Hence Sple*ndid-ly adv., 


female intellect 1833. 4. As. shot^r88a. 5. Our state 


833. 

Of s. vassalage Milt. 

•ness. 

+ Splendi* dious, a. late ME. [f. I- splendi- 
dus + -IOUS.] Splendid, magnificent, brilliant 
-1653. So tSple ’ndidoua a. 

Splendiferous (splendi'fgra), a . 1460. 
[orig. f. med.L. * splen difer (for late L. splen- 
dortfer). In mod. use joc. and orig. U.S.} tx. 
Full of or abounding in splendour -1546. 9. 

colloq. Remarkably fine 1843. 

Splendorous (splcndoras) , a. A Iso fsplen- 
droua. 1591- [f. L. splendor.) Full of splen- 
dour ; resplendent, bright. 

In splendrous Armes he road Da avton. 

Splendour (sple'ndai). Also (now {/.SI) 
splendor. 145a fad. AF. (e)splendur, -cur } or L 
splendor , f. splendcre to shine.] z. Great bright- 
ness ; brilliant light or lustre. 9 * Magnificence ; 
great show of riches or costly things ; pomp, 
parade x6x6. 3. Brilliant distinction, eminence, 
or glory ; impressive character 1604. 4. Brilliant 
or ornate appearance or colouring 1774. 


8 (Ger. K£ln). S (Fr. p*u). U (Ger. Muller). U (Fr. d*ne). 8 e(e*)(th««). i (8) {{it. tain). 5 (to, fern, Mrth). 
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s» And swift and swift beyond conceiving The iplen- 
dor of the world goes round 1871. a. The antique s. 
of the ducal house 1637. 3. The s. of the present 

E ogress had not., been equalled DTsbakli. 4. Comb. 
ko s.- winged moths Shblley. 

Splenetic (spUnctik), a. and sb. 1544. 
[ad. late L. spleneticus, f. splen Spleen. Until 
the beginning of the 19th c. the stress was on 
the first syllable.] A. adj. z. Of or pertaining 
to t connected with, the spleen ; splenic. Also 
fig . +9. Affected with disease or disorder of 

the spleen ; in later use, affected with melan- 
cholia or hypochondria -1 766. tb. Characterized 
by, tending to produce, melancholy or depres- 
sion of spirits -1781. 8- Having an irritably 

morose or peevish disposition or temperament ; 
ill-humoured, testy, irascible 159a. 4. Charac- 
terized by, arising from, displaying or exhibiting, 
spleen or ill-humour 1693. T 5 - Of medicines : 

Acting on the spleen -1728. 

t. The Splenetick Vein, or Artery 1729. a. If he be 
s., he may.. meet companions.. with whose groans he 
may mix his own Goldsm. b. Our cloudy and s. 
country Evklyn. 3. At woman, who must have 
somebody to find fault with Richardson. 4. The 
overflowing of a 8. moment 1775. 

B. sb. 1. One who has a splenetic disposition ; 
a splenetic, peevish, or ill-humoured person 
1703* I'll* A splenetic medicine or remedy 
-1718. Hence tSplene’tical a. and sb., -ly adv. 

Splenial (splrnial), a. and sb. 1848. [f. 

L. spUnium (Pliny), ad. Gr. <nr \rjvlov bandage 
or compress.] Zool. and Anat . A. adj. 1. S. bone 
or piece, a splint-like bone or process applied to 
the inner side of the lower mandible in certain 
classes of vertebrates below Mammalia. a. 
5 . border , the posterior border of the corpus 
callosum 1891, B. sb. The splenial bone or 
process 1854. 

Splenic (splc'nik), a. 1619. [ad. L. spletti- 
cus, ad. Gr. cv\.tjvik 6 s, £. ovK-qv Spleen j b.] 
1. Anat . Of, pertaining to, connected with, or 
situated in the spleen, b. S.fiexure , the bend 
of the colon near the spleen 1808. a. Path . Of 
diseases, etc. : Of or affecting the spleen ; esp 
s. fever , malignant anthrax 1867 Hence tSple*- 
oical a . 

|| Splenitis (spl/hdi’tis). 1753. [a. Gr. 
vitis, f. (rtrK'fjv Splkkn sb. ; see -ITIS.] Path . 
Inflammation of the spleen, or a particular 
form of this. 

|| Splenius (spLrni^s). 173a, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. (TnKrjvioy ; cf. SPLENIAL a.] Anat. A broad 
muscle, or either of the two portions (the 
splenius capitis and colli) composing it, which 
occupies the upper part of the back of the neck 
and is attached to the occipital bone. 

Splenization (spleniz/ijan). 1849. [a. F. 
sfUnisation , or ad mod.L. splenisatio, f. splen 
Spleen sb.] Path. The conversion of substance 
into tissue resembling that of the spleen ; esp . 
the diseased condition of the lungs when this 
has taken place. 

Spleno- (splrru?), a. Gr. onAqvo-, comb, 
form of <nr\lfv Spleen sb., as in: Sple'nocele, 
a rupture of the spleen. Spleno’graphy, a de- 
scription of the spleen. Spleno logy, the science 
of the spleen. Spleno tomy, dissection or ana- 
tomy of the spleen. 

Spleuchan (spl»*\'An). Sc. (and fr.). 1785. 
[a. Gael, splihchan, Ir spliuch&n .] A tobacco 
pouch, freq. used as a purse. 

Splice (splais), sb. 1627. [f. the vb.] 1. 
A joining or union of two portions of rope, 
cable, cord, etc., effected by untwisting and 
interweaving the strands at the point of junction. 
Chiefly Naut. b. techn. A joining of two pieces 
of wood, etc., formed by overlapping and secur- 
ing the ends; a scarf-joint 1875. 9 * 

Union by marriage ; a marriage, wedding 1830. 

attrib. end Comb : a. -grafting, a method of graft- 
ing in which the scion and stock are cut obliquely 
and bound firmly together ; whip- or tongue-grafting; 
hence Splice-graft vb.; -joint, the connecting joints 
between rails on railways; -piece, a fish-plate or 
break joint piece at the junction of two rails. 

Splice (splois), v. 1524. [ad. MDu. spHs- 
sen, peril, related to Split v.] z. trans. To 
join (ropes, cables, lines, etc.) by untwisting and 
interweaving the strands of the ends so as to 
form one continuous length ; to unite (two 
parts of the same rope) by interweaving the 
strands of one end into those of another part so 
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as to form an eye or loop ; to repair (rigging) 
in this way. Alk> absol. Chiefly Naut. b. To 
form (an eye or knot) in a rope by splicing 
1773. a - To Join (two pieces of timber, etc.) 
by overlapping or scarfing the two ends together 
In such a way as to form a continuous length ; 
to fasten together in this way ; to graft by a 
similar process 1626. b. trans f. To unite in 
this manner by means of surgery or natural 
healing 1755. c. To unite, combine, join, mend 
1803. 3. slang. To join in matrimony; to 

marry. Cluefly pass . 175 z. 
x. Phr. To s. the main-brace t see Main-brack *. 
Spline (splsin) , sb. 1 756. [orig. E. Anglian 
dial. ; perh. related to Splinteb sb.] z. A long, 
narrow, and relatively thin piece or strip of 
wood, metal, etc. ; a slat. b. spec. A flexible 
strip of wood or hard rubber usea by draftsmen 
in laying out broad sweeping curves, especially 
in railroad work 2891. 9. techn. A rectangular 

key fitting into grooves in a shaft and wheel or 
other attachment so as to allow longitudinal 
movement of the latter 1864. Hence Spline v. 
trans. to fit with a s. Spinning vbl. sb., used 
attrib. in splining-machine , one for cutting key- 
seats and grooves. 

Splint (splint), sb. ME. [a. MDu. splinte 
or MLG. splinte , splente metal plate or pin. Cf. 
prec.] z. One 01 the plates or strips of over 
lapping metal of which certain portions of 
mediaeval armour were sometimes composed ; 
esp. one of a pair of pieces of this nature used 
for protecting the arms at the elbows. 9. A 
slender, moderately long and freq. flexible, rod 
or slip of wood cut or cleft off and serving for 
some particular purpose, esp. as a latn or 
wattle, or prepared for use in some manufacture 
ME. 3. A splinter of wood or stone ; a chip 
or fragment. Now chiefly n. dial, late ME. 
4. Surg. A thin piece of wood, etc., used to 
hold a fractured or dislocated bone in position 
during the process of reunion ; hence, any ap- 
pliance serving this purpose, late ME. 5. 
Farriery A callous tumour developing into a 
bony excrescence on the metacarpal bones of 
a horse's or mule's leg, occurring usually on 
the inside of the leg along the line of union of 
the splint-bones with the cannon-bone 15x3. 
b. The growth of this, as a specific malady in 
horses 1594 6, A laminated, coarse, hard coal. 
(See also Splint coal.) 1789. 

1. The knees and feet were defended by splints, or 
thin plates of steel, ingeniously jointed upon each 
other Scon. 

Splint (splint), v. late ME. [f. the sb.] +1. 
trans. To cover, furnish, or construct with 
splints or thin strips of wood, etc. -1639. 9. 

To adjust, bind, or fit a surgical splint to (a 
fractured bone, etc.) ; to put into splints ; to 
secure by means of a splint or splints 1543. b. 
transf and fig. To strengthen or support as if 
with splints 1634. t3. To cut or split (wood, 

etc.) into splints or splinters; to cleave apart 
-1600. 

Splint(-)bone. Also fsplent bone. 1704. 
[Splint sb.] Farriery fa. «■ Splint sb. 5. 
b. Either of the two small metacarpal bones of 
the foreleg of a horse, lying behind and in close 
contact with the cannon-bone or shank. 
Splint coal. 1789. [Cf. Splint sb. 6.] 
Coal with a more or less splintery fracture ; 
orig. a less bituminous variety of Scotch cannel 
coal ; now chiefly, a hard and highly bituminous 
coal burning with great heat. 

Splinter (apli-nUi), sb. late ME. [a. MDu. 
splinter , splenter , ■■ LG. splinter , splinter, re- 
lated to Splint *£.] 1. A rough (usu. compara- 
tively long, thin, ana sharp-edged) piece of wood* 
bone, etc., split or broken on; esp. as the result 
of violent impact ; a chip, fragment, or shiver, 
b. Used (chiefly with negs.) to denote a very 
small piece or amount, or something of little 
or no value 1606. a. A surgical splint Obs. or 
dial. 1597. 3. A comparatively thin piece or 

slender strip of wood prepared or used for some 
particular purpose 1648. b. Used as a torch, 
or dipped in tallow and used as a candle 1752. 
4. ellipt. - Splinter -bar a. (rare) 1794. 

s. The bomb, ..a a of which struck the lady 1711. 
Phr. In or into splinters, b. The Grecian Damee are 
sun-burnt, and not worth The a of a Lance Shaks. 
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3. b. Perusing a hymn-book by the light of e pine a 

186a. 

attrib. and Comb. \ a. net, -netting Nome., a not 
or netting of small rope spread on board a warship 
during action to protect the men from falling splinters | 
-new a. (dial) quite new. 

Splinter (splrntw), v. 1589. [f. the sb.] 
1. trans. To break or split into splinters or long 
narrow pieces, or in such a way as to leave a 
rough Jagged end or projections, ta. — Splint 
v. a. Also with up. -1720. 3. intr. To split 

1625. b. poet. To pierce through in the form 
of, or after the manner of, splinters 1821. 

x. A strong bull, .splintered with his boms the upper 
post 1806, fir. The Courtier. Scholler. Souldtcr, all 
in him, All dasht and spllnterd thence Shaks. 3. b. 
The moon . . Splinters through the broken glass Clam. 
Hence Splimterleaa a. that will not s. 
Splinter-bar. Also splinter bar. 1765. 
[Splinter j*.] 1. A swingle-tree or w hippie- 

tree. 9. A cross-bar in a carriage, coach, eta, 
which is fixed across the head of the shafts, and 
to which the traces are attached 1794. 

Spli -nter-pr oof, sb . and a. 1805. [Sea 
Proof a.] Mil. A. sb. A structure serving for 
protection from the splinters of bursting shells. 
B. adj. Of sufficient strength to ward off the 
splinters of bursting shells 1834. 

Splintery (splimtari), cl 1796. [f. Splin- 
ter sb. and v. + -V *.] z. Min. Of fracture 1 
Characterized by the production of small splin- 
ters. 9. Of stone, minerals, etc. : Liable to 
split Into splinters ; breaking or separating 
easily Into splinters; spec, having a splintery 
fracture 1807. b. Of rocks, etc. : Marked by 
splintering ; rough or jagged 1829. 3. Of the 

nature of a splinter ; resembling a splinter in 
shape or form Z839. 4. Full of splinters 1857. 

Split (split), sb. 1597. [f. Split v. and 

(pi. a.] z. A narrow break or opening made 
by splitting ; a cleft, crack, rent, or chink ; a 
fissure, b. techn. An angular groove cut on 
glass vessels 1850. 9. A piece of wood sepa- 

rated or formed by splitting. Now U.S. 1617. 
b. techn. In the leather trade, a section of a skin 
obtained by splitting it into several thicknesses 
1858. 3. A rupture, division, or dissension In 

a party or sect, or between friends 1729. 4. 

Mining. A division of a ventilating air-current 
1883. 5. slang An informer ; a detective 181a. 

6. col log. a. A split soda ; a bottle of mineral 
water half the usual size 1884. b. A split roll or 
bun 2905. c. A split vote 1894. 

The splits : the acrobatic feat of lowering oneself to 
the floor with the legs in a straight line 1861. 

Split (split), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. split (also 
faplitted, f splitten). Z590. [ad. MDu. splitten 
(Du. splitten , WFris. sp/itte).] L trans. 1. Of 
storms, rocks, etc. : To break up (a ship) ; to 
cause to part asunder. Chiefly in pass. b. Of 
persons 2 In pass., to suffer shipwreck. Also fig. 
1602. 9. To divide longitudinally by a sharp 

stroke or blow ; to cause to burst or give way 
along the grain or length : to cleave or rend 
1593. b. Naut. Of wind: To rend or tear (a 
sail). Also of persons or a vessel: To have 
(a sail) rent or torn by the wind. 2625. 3. fig 

a. Of violent grief or pain 2594. b. Of loud 
noise 1602. c. Of excessive laughter 2687. 4- 
a. To divide or apportion to, or between, two 
or more persons 267a b. To divide or break 
up into separate parts or portions 2706. c. To 
divide or separate (persons) into parties, fac- 
tions, groups, etc. 271a. d. To divide or sepa- 
rate by the interposition of something 1894. 5. 
slang. To disclose, reveal, let out 2850. 

s. Our hclpefull ship wm split tod in tbo midst 
Shaks. a At Gajeta, in Italy, a mountain was split in 
this manner by an earthquake Golosh, fig. Blow, 
and s. thyself Shaks. b. Wa split our maintop-sail 
1748. 3. a. Let sorrows, ray heart, if roar ! T)Uf hate 
thee Shako, b. The atr was split with shrill outcries 
1865. C. He laughed ready to a. his sides 1I09. 4 

a. Not worth splitting a guinea |.. toss who sballpay 
for both Dickknb. b. He. Calls to splitting his Text 
most methodically 17061 c. They are easily split into 
parties by intrigue x86s« d. Mrs. Williamson splits 
her infinitives 1893. 

Phrases. S. ms (or my windpipe), used as an impre- 
cation. To e. a hair or hairs , straws, words ta 
make fine or subtle distinctions, to be over-subtle or 
captions. T* s. the difference, to halve an amount in 
dispute between two parties; to take the mean be- 
tween two turns or quantities 1 to compromise on this 
basis. 


m (man), a (pass), au (load), o (cut), f (Fr. ch*f), a (evrr). ai (/, eye). § (Fr. can d* Tie), i (art), i (Psych*). 9 (what), f (g#t>- 
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XL intr . fx. As predicate to alii To go to 
pieces -16x1. a. Of a ship : To part or break 
by striking on a rock or shoid, or by the violence 
of a storm <503. b. Of persons: To suffer 
shipwreck in this manner. Freq.yfg. x6xo. 8* 
To part asunder, to burst, to form a fissure or 
fissures, esp. in a longitudinal direction 1625. 
b. Used hyperbolical!^ to denote the effect of 
excessive laughter, pain, or repletion 1677. c. 
To admit of being deft 1846. 4. To part, di- 

vide, or separate in some way 171a. b. To 
break np into separate groups or parties 1834. 
5. To break up into factions, sects, etc.; to 
separate through disagreement or difference of 
opinion ; to fall out or disagree 1730. b. slang . 
To break or quarrel with a person 1835. 6. 

slang. To turn evidence or informer ; to peach ; 
to betray confidence 1795. 

1. Afids. N. u ii. 3a. a. This is the moat dangerous 
Rock to a upon, in all the Archipelago X7i8, b. 
Mercy on vs. We a, we a Shaks. 3. b. 1 laugh'd 
till I thought I should s. Swift. My head was like 
to a 1756. c. The wood splits dean and easy 1846. 
4. At the point where Hermon splits into its two 
parallel ranges 1856. 5. 1 Don't let us a on a small 

point of detail,’ he began 1890. 6. If anybody is to 

a, 1 had better be the person Dickens. 

Split-, the verbal stem in combs., as B.-&T- 
thing a, mean, miserly. 

Split (split), ppl. a. 1648, [f. Split v.] i. 
That has undergone the process of splitting ; 
divided in this manner ; riven, cleft, b. Of a 
surface: Exposed by splitting 1715. c. Hot. 
Cleft or divided very deeply 1832. 3. Separated, 
divided, parted, or apportioned in some way 
1839. 

Special collocations t 8. brilliant, a brilliant the 
foundation squares of which are divided horizontally 
Into two triangular facets ; 8. infinitive (see Infini- 
tive) | a. peas, peas shelled, dried, and S|>lit for mak- 
ing pease-puddings, soup, etc: | •pm, a pin or cotter 
split at one end 1 -ring, a metaf ring split spirally, 
on which keys, etc. may be hung 1 a. second(s, ap- 
plied to chronographs having two independent centre 
second hands, one under the other 5 -shot, -stroke, in 
various games, a shot or stroke which sends in diver- 
gent directions two or more balls placed in contact t 
-tail, (a) a Californian fish of the carp family : (b) the 
pintail duck. 

Splitter (splitai). 1623. (f. Split v. 

+ -KR 1 .] One who, or that which, splits or 
cleaves, in various senses 1648. b. spec. One 
employed in splitting fish 1623. 

Splodge (splpdg). 1854. [Imitative.') Athick, 
heavy, or clumsy splotch. Hence Splo'dgy a. 

Splosh (spiff), adv. [Contamination of 
splash and plop. ] With a heavy fall or blow. 

Splotch (splftj), sb. 1601. [perh. Imita- 
tive.] A large irregular spot or patch of light, 
colour, or the like. Hence Splotch v. trans. to 
cover with splotches; to splash or stain in 
patches. Splotchy a. covered with or having 
the appearance of splotches. 

splurge (aplfijdg), sb. U.S. 1834. [Imita- 
tive.] x. An ostentatious display or effort, a. 
A heavy splash or downpour 1879. So Splurge 
v. U.S . intr. (a) to make an ostentatious dis- 
play, to show off ; ( 3 ) to splash heavily. 

Splutter (splxrtdx), sb. 1677, [Imitative.] 
1. A noise or fuss. b. Violent and confused 
declamation, discourse, or talk ; an instance of 
this 1688. a. A loud or violent sputter or 
splash 1815, 

1. b. Dinner, .with a confused l of German to the 
neighbours on my right Huxley, a. A couple of 
ducks . . made away with a great a 1873. 

Splutter (spLp'Ui), v. 1738. [f. prec.] I. 
trams. To utter hastily and indistinctly 1739. 
a. a. To scatter In small splashes 1835. b. To 
bespatter fa person) 1869. 8* intr * To talk or 

speak hastily and confusedly 1738. 4. To make 
a sputtering sound or sounds x8x8. 6- Of a 

pen : To scatter ink in writing 1837. 6. To fly 
In small splashes or pieces 2849. 

s. King James spluttered out his alarm at Jesuit 
plots in clumsy Latin 1870, 4. Waning candles a in 
the sockets i860* 

Spode (spdhd). 1893. The surname of a 
maker of china, Josiah Spade (i754- l8 »7)» used 
attrib. to designate ware made by him. Also 
sllipt., ** Spode-ware. 

Spodium (spftrdiffm). Now ran. late 
ME* [L., ad. Gr. tnr 60 wv t — cnrpMr ashes.] 
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A fine powder obtained from various substances 
by calcination. 

Spodo- (»pp*do, sppd p m ) 9 a. Gr. cirofto-, comb, 
stem of <rwo& 6 i ashes, dross, as in Spodoge*nic 

a. , Spodo'genous a., Path, characterised by the 
production of waste organic matter. Spo'do- 
mancy, divination by means of ashes. Spodo* 
ma'ntic a. 

Spodumene (&pp'di«m2h). Also spodu- 
men. 1805. [a. F.spodumine, G. spodumen, ad. 
Gr. <rwolk>vf**vos, enrobovaOat to be burnt to 
ashes, f. ai ro8dy.] Min. A silicate of aluminium 
and lithium, of varying colour, found both in 
crystals and massive. 

Spoil (spoil), sb. ME. [ad. OF. espoille , f. 
esfoillier , or directly f. Spoil v. In branch II 
alter L. spotium, pi. spolia .] I. 1. Goods taken 
from an enemy or captured city in time of war; 
the possessions of which a defeated enemy is 
deprived by the victor; any goods, property, 
territory, etc., seized by force, acquired by con- 
fiscation, or obtained by similar means ; booty, 
loot, plunder, b. transf That which is or has 
been acquired by special effort or endeavour ; 
esp. objects of art, books, etc. so acquired 
175a c. The public offices or positions of 
emolument distributed among the supporters 
of a successful political party on its accession 
to power. Chiefly U.S. and in pi. 1770. a. 
The action or practice of pillaging or plunder- 
ing ; rapine, spoliation. Obs. ox arch. 1532. fa. 
A marauding expedition or raid -1646. 4. An 

object or article of pillage, plunder, or spolia- 
tion; a prey 1594. 

x. Why did they not. preserve the spoiles of the 
cloisters for publick and charitable uses? 1654. He 
led his army back, .laden with the a. of Locns 1838. 
Jig. New islands, .are sometimes formed from the 
spoils of the continent Golusm. Phr. The spoils of war. 

b. But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page Rich 
with the spoils of time did ne'er unroll Gray. c. My 
vote was counted in the day of battle, but I was over- 
looked in the division of the a. Gibbon. a. So was 
the citie of Constantinople . . for that time aaued from 
saccage and spoile 1603. Phr. To make x. of, to pil- 
lage or plunder. 4. Oh, Grceco 1 thy nourishing cities 
were a 5. Unto each other 183 1. 

II. 1. The arms and armour of a slain or de- 
feated enemy as stripped off and taken by the 
victor ; a set or suit of these. Usu. pi. 154 7. 
b. A single article acquired in this way 1697. 
a. The skin of a snake (or of any animal) strip- 
ped or cast off ; the slough. Also pi. Now Obs. 
or arch . x6ox. b. pi. The remains of an animal 
body ; the parts left intact or uneaten 1695. 

x. That Hector.. Which erst returnd clad with 
Achilles spoiles 1347. a. Like the old Skin, or Spoile 
of Serpents 1638. Skins of Beasts, the rude Bar- 
barians wear; The Spoils of Foxes, and the furry 
Bear Dryden. b. Numbers of flies, whose spoils lay 
scattered before.. his [the spider's] palace Swift. 

in. x. The action or fact of spoiling or damag- 
ing ; damage, harm, impairment, or injury, 
esp. of a serious or complete kind. Now rare. 
1572. +a. An act or instance of this -1722. 3. 
techn. Earth orrefuse material thrown or brought 
up in excavating, mining, dredging, etc. 1838. 

x. Sir John Wallop.. did much s. upon the French 
1648. 

Comb . : spoils system, the system or practice of 
a successful politic.il party giving government or pub- 
lic offices, etc., to its supporters. Hence Spoilsman 
U.S., one who obtains, or seeks to obtain, a share of 
political spoils. 

Spoil (spoil), v. Pa. t. and pple. spoiled, 
spoilt. ME, [ad. OF. espoillier : — L. spoliarr, 
f. sfo/ium; see SPOIL sb. II.] I. x. irans . To 
strip or despoil (a dead or helpless person); 
esp. to strip (a defeated or slain enemy) of arms 
and armour. Now arch , b. To strip (persons) 
of goods or possessions by violence or force ; 
to plunder, rob. Now ran or arch. ME. 3. 
To pillage or plunder (a country, city, house, 
ship, etc.) ; to clear of goods or valuables by 
the exercise of superior force; to ravage or 
sack. Now arch, late ME. 4. To seise (goods) 
by force or violence ; to carry off as spoil ; to 
rob or steal; to take away improperly, arch . 
late ME. 5, absol. To commit or practise spoil 
or pillage ; to plunder, ravage, arch, late M K. 

x. The Greeks with shouts press on, and s. the dead 
Pope. a. Thy hands.. have spoyrd The hopelesse 
Widdow 1624. 3. To stay the folk, and s. the land 

Tennyson. 4. No man can. .spoile his goods, except 
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he will first bind the strong man Mark iii. 97. 5. On 
this manner he went spoyling through Fraunce 1597. 

II. i. To strip (a person, body, etc.) o/arms, 
clothes, or the like. Now arch. ME. a. To 
deprive, despoil, or rob of something, of some 
quality, distinction, etc. late ME. 

a. When you do this, you s. it of every thing sub- 
lime Burke. 

HI. +x. To destroy, bring to an end -1726. 
fb. To inflict serious bodily injury upon (an 
animal or person). Now merged in next. *1665. 
a. To damage, impair, or injure, esp. to such 
an extent as to render unfit or useless ; to mar 
or vitiate completely or seriously 1563. 3. With 
immaterial obj.; To affect injuriously or detri- 
mentally, esp. to an irretrievable extent 1578. 
4. To injure in respect of character, esp. by 
over-indulgence or undue lenience. Also, to 
treat with excessive consideration or kindness. 
1694. 5 * i*tr. To become unfit for use ; to de- 

teriorate ; to go bad, decay 1692. 

x. For Gods sake take a house. This is some Priorie, 
in, or we are spoyl'd Shaks. 9. A great flood, all 
grass spoyl'd 169a. 3. If the sudden coming of the 
King of Barma, had not spoiled his markets 165a. 
Phr. To x. all or everything. 4. 1 swear, my dear, 
you'll s. that child Congreve. 5. Cargoes that are 
liable to s., such as all kinds of grain Southey. Phr, 
To be spoiling for (a fight, etc.), to lone for, desire ar- 
dently (orlg. U.S.'S. Hence Spoi*lable a. that may 
be spoiled ; capable of being spoilt. 

Spoil-, the Btem of Spoil v. in comb, with 
sbs., as s.-five, a round game of cards which is 
said to be ' spoiled ' if no player wins three out 
of a possible nve tricks ; t-paper, a petty author ; 
-sport, one who acts so as to spoil the sport or 
plans of others. 

Spoilage (spoMfclg). 1816. [f. Spoil v. + 
-age.] 1. The action of spoiling ; the fact of 
being spoilt. a. That which is or has been 
spoilt, spec, applied to sheets of paper which 
have been spoiled in printing x888. 
Spoil(-)bank. local. 1830. [f. Spoil j*.] A 
brink or large mound consisting of refuse earth 
or similar waste material. 
tSpoi-lful, a. 1590. [f. Spoil + -ful.] 
Causing or characterized by destruction or pil- 
lage; plundering, spoliatory -1670. 

Spoke (sp^uk), sb. [OE. spdea , «* OFris. 
pike, OS. spica. | x. One of the set of staves, 
bars, or rods radiating from the hub or nave of 
a wheel and supporting the felloes or rim. Also 
fig., esp. in ref. to the wheel of Fortune, b. 
One of a set of radial handles projecting from 
a cylinder or wheel (esp. a steering-wheel) 
1648. a. A bar or rod of wood, esp. one used 
or shaped for a particular purpose ; a stake or 
pole ; a handspike ; a weaver's beam 1467. b. 
A round or rung of a ladder, etc. 1658. c. A 
contrivance for locking a wheel in descending 
a hill 1858. 

1. The wheel of fortune keeps turning for the com- 
fort of those who are at the lowest s. 1834. 

Phrases. To put in one's x., etc., (a) to attempt to 
give advice or have some say in a matter ; ( 0 ) to 
attempt to advance a person’s interests (rare). To 
put a x. ir a person’s wheel, to act in a manner calcu- 
lated to thwai t, obstruct, or impede bis actions or 
purposes ; so a s. in a person's wheel , an impediment 
or obstacle. 

Comb . : B.-bone Anat., ■= Radius 1 b. 

Spoke (sp™k), v. 1720. [f. the sb.] I* 

trans. To furnish or provide with spokes or 
bars ; to mark with spoke like lines or rays, 
a. To thrust a spoke into (a wheel, etc.) in 
order to check movement ; fig. to block, im- 
pede, or obstruct 1854. 3. To force (a wheel 

or vehicle) forward by pushing the spokes i860. 

Spoken (spdoVn),///. a. 1460. [Pa. pple. 
of Speak v.J x. As the second element in 
combs. : Speaking or given to speaking in a 
specified way, as broad-, civil-, out-, plain- 
spoken. a. Of language, words, etc. : Uttered 
in speech, oral. Also, colloquial as dist. from 
literary. 1837. b. Expressed, declared, made 
known by speech or utterance 1851. c. Of a 
phrase in or in connexion with a song : Uttered 
with the ordinary speaking voice ; also ellipt. 
a phrase or part of tnis nature 1865, 
a. b. There u a vast difference between the silent 
and the s. protest 1879, C* A comic song. . with 4 S. 
in it Dickens* a 

Spokesbavo (sp^rkfrv), sb. *510. [f. 
Spoke sb. + Shave jfi. 1 ] A form of drawing* 
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knife or shave used for shaping and finishing 
spokes ; a transverse plane. Hence Spo'ke- 
■have v. intr. to use a s. 

Spokesman (sp<Ju*ksma&n). 1540. [irreg. 
t spoke, pa. pple. of Speak v., after craftsman, 
etc.] x. One who speaks for or on behalf of 
another or others, esp. one deputed to voice the 
opinions of a body, etc.; a mouthpiece, b. 
transf The chief representative or exponent of 
a movement, period, etc. 1828. a. A public 
speaker 1662. 

1. lie hath been an earnest s. in your cause 1585. 
b. Dante is the s. of the Middle Aces Carlylk. a. 
There is many an excellent S. that makes a bad 
Writer 1693. 

Spokeswoman (spfftrkswmm&n). 1654. 
[Cf. prec.] A woman who speaks for another or 
others ; a* female advocate or representative. 
Spoliate (spffu*li/it), v. 1 72a. [f. L. s folia!-, 
spoliare to spoil, f. spolium.] trans. To spoil or 
despoil ; to rob or deprive of something. 

Spoliation (spdulir«-pn). late ME. [ad. L. 
spoh at 10, f. spoliare, ora. F.] 1. The action of 

spoliating; seizure of goods or property by vio- 
lent means ; depredation, robbery. Also, the 
condition of being despoiled or pillaged, b. An 
act or instance of despoiling or plundering; a 
robbery; an exaction of a spoliatory nature 
1800. 3. Reel. A writ or suit brought by one 

incumbent against another holding the same 
benefice by an illegal or questionable title 1498. 
b. The action on me part of one incumbent of 
depriving another of the emoluments of a bene- 
fice 1736. 3. Law. The action of destroying a 

document, or of injuring or tampering with it 
in such a way as to destroy its value as evidence 
1752. 4. The ac'ion of spoiling or injuring 1867. 

t. lie brought Roma into a state of poverty and s. 
hitherto unexampled 183a. 

Spoliative (sp<?u-li/iiv),£Z. 1876. [See Spo- 
liate v. and -ive.] Med. Having the effect of 
seriously diminishing the amount of the blood 
1876. 

Spoliator (spffa-li*itai). 1831. [a. L., f. 
spoliare , or ad. F. spoliateur .] One who com- 
mits spoliation ; a pillager ; a spoiler. 

Spoliatory (spffu’liatan), a. 1790. [f. L. 
spoliat -, spoliare + -or Y a . ] Of the nature of or 
characterized by, spoliation or robbery ; pillag- 
ing, plundering. 

Spondaic (sppnd^'ik), a. and sb. 1733. [ad. 
F. spondalque or L. spondaicus.} A. adj. x. 
Of verses (or parts of these) : a. Composed of 
spondees, b. Having a spondee in positions 
where a different foot is normal ; esp . of hexa- 
meters, having a spondee in the fifth foot. a. 
Characterized by a spondee or spondees 1751. 
3. Of words : Consisting of two long syllables 
1849. B. sb, A spondaic foot or line 1839. 
Spondee (spends). late ME. +Also in L. 
form. [ad. L. spondeus , incorrectly spondseus 
(sc. pcs ), ad. Gr. airovbeiot, f. oirovM] solemn 
drink-offering ; or a. F. spondle.] Pros. A metri- 
cal foot consisting of two long syllables. Hence 
Sponde*an a. (rare). 

Spondulicks (sppndifHiks). slang . orig. 
U.S. Also -ics, -ix 1857. [Fanciful.] Money, 
cash. 

Spondyl(e (sppmdil). Now rare . late ME. 
[a. F. spondyle , or ad. L. spondylus, sphondylus, 
ad. Gr. <rir-, <r<p 6 vbvkos.] +1. One or other of 
the joints of the spine ; a vertebra -1667. fa. 
A joint of a wheel, vessel, etc. -1663. 3. Zool. 

* next x668. 

|| Spondylus (spp a ndil£g). P/.-li, 1601. [L. ; 
see prec.] Zool. One or other of the species of 
bivalves belonging to the genus Spondylus , 
characterized by foliaceous spines. 

Sponge (spra d 2),j6.i Also fspunge. [OE. 

sponge , spunge , ad. L. spongia , spongea , a. Gr. 
oitoyyii i, later deriv. of air&yyos sponge.] I. x. 
The soft, light, porous, and easily compressible 
framework which remains after the living matter 
has been removed from various species of po ri- 
fe rs, characterized by readily absorbing fluids 
and yielding them on pressure, and much used 
in bathing, cleansing surfaces, etc. a. Without 
article: The material of which this is composed, 
late ME. 3. Zool. One or other of various 
aquatic (chiefly marine) animals (or colonies of 
animals) of alow order, belonging to the group 
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Porifera, characterized by a tough elastic skele- 
ton of interlaced fibres X538. 4* A moistened 

piece of the above substance (sense x) as used 
for wiping a surface in order to obliterate writ- 
ing, etc. Also fig. 1555. b. A method of can- 
celling or wiping off debts without payment 
1717. 5' A kind of mop or swab for cleansing 

a cannon-bore after firing 1635. 

x. Phr. To throw up the s. (of a boxer or his atten- 
dant) to throw the s. used between rounds into the air 
in token of defeat ifig. to submit or yield ; to abandon 
a contest or struggle. 3. The finest t> pe of all, the Le- 
vant toilet or Turkish cup-sponge (Spongia officinalis) 
1883. Glass-sponge, the genus Hyalonema. 4. b. 
A spunge.. is the only needful and only availing 
remedy Bkntham. Phr. To pass the s. otter, to agree 
to forget (an offence, etc.). 

II. 1. a. -» Bedeguar 2. 1608. b. The soft 
fermenting dough of which bread is made. 
Freq. in the phr. to set (or lay) the s. 1822. c. 
A stretch of ground of a swampy nature 1856. 
d. techn. Metal in a porous or sponge-like form, 
usu. obtained by reduction without fusion 1861. 

III. fig. 1. An immoderate drinker; a soaker 

1596. a. Onewho or that which absorbs, drains, 
or sucks up, in a sponge-like manner 1603. b. 
spec. One who or that which appropriates or 
absorbs material or other advantages, wealth, 
etc. ; a person of this kind as a source from 
which something may be recovered or extracted 
1601. c. An object of extortion ; a source of 
profit or pecuniary advantage 1625. 3. A 

sponger 1838. 

x. I will doe any thing Nerrissa ere I will be married 
to a spunge Shaks. a. If ami. iv. ii. ta. He is a s. 
full of knowledge, which you may squeeze at your 
leisure 1770. c. Thy monarchs. .in distress Found 
thee a goodly s. for Power to press Cowpkr. 

attrib. and Comb., as s.-bag, - bath , -bed, -fishery \ 
a.-biscuit, a biscuit of a similar composition to 
sponge-cake; -cloth, (<*) a peculiar kind of cloth, 
moist with oil, for cleaning machinery and fire-arms; 

[ l b) a soft, loosely-woven fabric with a roughish sur- 
face ; -finger, a long, narrow sponge-biscuit 1 -gold, 
gold as it remains after the silver has been removed 
in the process of 1 parting ' ; -iron, iron ore rendered 
light and porous by the removal of foreign matter. 

Sponge, sb* 1693. [f. the vb.] I. The act 
of living parasitically on others. 9. An act of 
wetting or wiping (off) with or as by means of 
a .sponge 1720. 

Sponge (ap»n d 3), v. late ME. [f. Stonge 
sb*, or ad. OF. esponger (mod.F. sponger), late 
L. spongiare .] I. x. trans . To wipe or rub with 
a wet sponge for the purpose of cleaning, b. 
To swab the bore of (a cannon), esp. after a 
discharge. Also absol. 1625. c. To wipe, wet, 
or moisten, with some liquid applied by means 
of a sponge 1800. + 3 . With up*. To make 

spruce, smart, or trim -1626. 8. To remove 

with a sponge 1624. 4. To convert {flour or 

dough) into ' sponge * 1 77a. 5. intr. To issue 

or lise in a spongy form ; to foam 1790. 

I. Planning how her . . gown . . might be sponged, and 

turned Mrs. Gaskp.i.l. c. The patient should he 
sponged with trpid water 1876. 5. She did nut even 

s. at her mouth 1867. 

II . fig. 1. To rub or wipe out; to efface or 

obliterate 1548. a. a. To drain or empty ; to 
clear out (rare) 1610. -fb. To deprive (a per- 
son) of something by sponging ; to press (a 
person) for money ; to squeeze -1724. 3. To 

get from another in a mean or parasitic manner 
1676. 4. intr. To live on others in a parasitic 

manner ; to obtain assistance or maintenance 
by mean arts 1673. 5. To go about in a sneak- 

ing or loafing fashion, esp. in order to obtain 
something 1825. 

x. Its gloom saturated the forest rim, and then 
sponged it out of sight 1887. . a. b. Those Hogs hce 
must feed, till they spunge him of all his substance 
1631. 3. They spunged up my money while it lasted 

Golosu. 4. Humbugs, ready to..s. upon his bene- 
volence 190a. 

Spo nge-cake. 1808. [Sponge sbX\ A 
very light sweet cake made with flour, milk, 
egg s, and sugar. 

Spongelet (sparn d 3let). 1835. [L Sponge 
sb . 1 + -let.] x. Bot. » Spongiolk. a. A small 
sponge 1887. 

Spongeous (sptvnd^s), a. late ME. [ad. 
L. spongeosus , f. spongea Sponge x. Of 

the nature or character of a sponge ; porous, 
spongy. 9. Characterized by porousness or 
sponginess x6oo. 

Sponger (spxrndgai). 1677. [1 Sponge 9. 
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or x. One who lives meanly at 

another’s expense ; a parasite. 9. One who 
uses a sponge, esp. in order to cleanse the bore 
of a cannon 1828. 3. A gatherer of, a diver or 

fisher for, sponges 1880. 

Spongi- (spnmdgi), comb, form, after L. 
types, of Sponge j^. 1 , as in Spo*ngiculttare, 
Spongi *feroua a. , Spo'nglforxn a . 

Spongln (spzrndgin). 1868. [f. Sponge 

sb.* +■ -IN.] = Keratose sb. 

Sponginess (sptrndginta). 1610. ff. 
Spongy a. + -ness.] i. Spongy or porous 
character, nature, or quality. 9. Path. The 
characteristic soft fungous condition of the 
gums in scurvy 1873. 

Sponging (sprndgiq'), vbl. sb. 1575. [f. 

Sponge v. or j/. 1 ] x. 'l'he action of Sponge 
v. 9. The practice or occupation of gathering 
sponges 1868. 

Spo-nging-house. 1700. [f. prec.] A 

house kept by a bailiff or sheriff’s officer, for- 
merly in regular use as a place of preliminary 
confinement for debtors. 

His creditors, .become more pressing, and at last he 
gets into a t. 2874. 

Spongio- (spp*ndgio), comb, form, on Gr. 
analogies, of Gr. oxtoyyih, L. spongia Sponge 
sbfi, as in Spoiigio’logist (p’lCal^ist), -logy, 
Spongologist, -logy. 

Spongiole (sp»’nd£-, Sfyndsiaul). 1839. 
[a. F., ad. L. spongi ola asparagus-root, rose- 
gall, dim. of spongia SPONGE sb * ) Bot . The 
tender extremity of the radicle of a plant, cha- 
racterized by loose sponge-like cellular tissue. 

Spongiopiline (spn-.nd^wpai-bin, -in'). 
Also -ene, -in. 1851. [f. Spongio- + Gr. m\os 

felt + -INE.] Med. Wool or cloth felted to- 
gether with small pieces of sponge and having 
an impermeable back, used as a substitute for 
a poultice when moistened with hot water. 

Spongiose (spr-ndxwus), a. 1755. [ad. L. 
j pongiosus, f. spongia.} Of a spongy texture; 
porous. 

Spongious (spzrnd3ias),a. Now raw. late 
ME. [ad. L. spongiosus (see prec ).] 1. Of the 

nature of a sponge ; spongy. 9. Of or pertain- 
ing to a sponge 1846. 

1. The ft. bones of the upper jaw 1778. 

Spongo- (spf-ijg*, sp/njgp), a. Gr. tnroyyo-, 
comb, form of atrdyyos sponge, as in Spo'ngo- 
blast.one of the pear-shaped cells which secrete 
the hyaline lamella: in sponges. Spongo'logiet, 
an authority on sponges. Spongo*logy, the 
science or knowledge of sponges. 

Spongoid (spp qgoid), a. Also spungoid. 
1808. [f. Gr. airuyyus Sponge j^-f-uiD.J x. 
S. m/lammatton, a kind of soft cancer or morbid 
growth. 9. Having the form or structure of a 
sponge 1833. 3. Like that of a sponge 1847. 

Spongy (,sp»*nd3i), 0. 1539. [f. Sponge 
sb . 1 -1- -Y X .J x. Having a soft elastic or porous 
texture resembling that of a sponge ; deficient 
in solidity or firmness, so as to be readily com- 
pressible. 9 . Of hard substances : Having an 
open porous structure resembling that of a 
sponge 1591. 3. Resembling a sponge in re- 

spect of moisture or capacity for containing 
moisture ; absorbent 1593- 4 .fig. Of diction or 

style: Deficient in substance or solidity 1603. 
5. Of texture or other qualities : Resembling 
that of a sponge x6ix. 6. Resembling that 
pressed from a sponge 1605. 

x. The ground. .being very spungy in wet weather 
1677. The muscular, s. flesh of the tongue Goldsm. 
Spungy rushes bide the plashy green Crabbk. a. 
A Spient is a spungy harde grissell or bone, growing 
fast on the inside of the shin-bone of a Horse 1607. 
This Ice become! h. .spungy by the dashing of the Sea 
1604. 3. The spungy South Shaks. There is no Lady 
. . More spungie, to sucke in the sense of Feare Shaks. 

4. To net a petty Gloss upon a spungy Conjecture 166c 

5. The soil may be of a spungy nature 1765. 6. With 
a s. moisture diffused through the atmosphere Haw- 
thorns. 

Sponsal (spfrns&l), a. 1656. [td. L. sponsa- 
Us, f. sponsus , -a, spouse,] Of or pertaining to 
marriage ; spousal ; wedded. 

Sponidble (spf mslb'l), 0. Now dial. 1701. 
[Aphetic f. Responsible 0.] Responsible, re- 
liable. Hence fSponsibi'lity (rare). 
Sponsion (sjynjan). 1639. [ad. L. sponsio, 
spondere to promise solemnly.] x. A solemn or 
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formal engagement, promise, or pledge, freq. 
one entered Into or made on behalf of another 
person 16 77. b. International Law. An engage- 
ment made on behalf of the supreme authority 
by a person not having a commission to make 
such engagement 1776. a. Rom . l*aw. An en- 
gagement to pay a certain sum to the oilier 
party in a suit, in the event of not proving one’s 
case 163a. Hence *f*Spo*naional a . entering 
into an engagement or pledge. 

Sponson (sjynson), sb. 1835. [Origin 
obsc.J 1. Naut. One or other of the triangular 
platforms before and abaft the paddle-boxes of a 
steamer, a. A gun platform standing out from 
the side of a vessel 1862. Hence Spo*naon v. 
trans . to support, or set out, on a s. 

Sponsor (spp n^j), sb. 1651. [a. L., f. 

spondere ; cf. Sponsion.] i. Eccl. One who 
answers for an infant at baptism ; a godfather 
or godmother, a. One who enters into an en- 
gagement on behalf of another ; a surety 1677. 
3. A business firm or person who pays for a 
broadcast programme which introduces adver- 
tisements of a commercial product 1931. 

Hence Spo'naor v. traits, to be surety for, to sup- 
port strongl) ; also in ref. to sense 3 above. Spo'n- 
aorship, the state of being a s. ; the office of a s. 
Sponso*rial, sb. and a. 1 797. [f. prec. ; 

see -orial.] A. sb. A baptismal sponsoi 1836. 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to a sponsor 1797. 

Spontaneity (sppntanrlti). 1651. [ad. L. 
*spontaneitas, f. spontaneus ,] 1. Spontaneous, 

or voluntary and unconstrained, action on the 
part of persons ; the fact of possessing this 
character or quality, a. Spontaneous or volun- 
tary action or movement on the part of animals 
(or plants) ; activity of physical organs in the 
absence of any obvious external stimulus 1721. 
3. The fact or quality in things of being spon- 
taneous in respect of production, occurrence, 
etc. 1751. b. The fact or quality of coming 
without deep thought or premeditation 1826. 

1 Actions performed without the s. of the agent, 
are automatic 1804, 3. b. Poets who, delighted with 

the s. of their ideas, never reject any that arise 1839. 

Spontaneous (sjynt/i nibs), a. 1656. [f. 

L. r pontaneus, f. sponte of one's own accord, 
willingly.] 1. Arising, proceeding, or acting 
entirely from natural Impulse, without any ex- 
ternal stimulus or constraint ; voluntary. a. 
Of motion : Arising purely from or entirely de- 
termined by the internal operative or directive 
forces of the organism 1659. 3. Of natural 

processes: Having a self-contained cause or 
origin 166 p 4. a. .S. generation, the develop- 
ment of living organisms without the agency of 
pre-existing living matter, usually considered 
as resulting from changes taking place in some 
inorganic substance 16^6. b. S. combustion , 
the fact of taking fire or burning away, through 
conditions produced within the substance itself ; 
spec . the alleged occurrence of this fact in per- 
sons addicted to the excessive use of alcohol 
*795* 5* Growing or produced naturally with- 
out cultivation or labour 1665. b. Produced, 
developed, or coming into existence by natural 
processes or changes 1732. 6. Quasi-aift/. 

Spontaneously 1667. 

1. That all voluntary actions, .are called also*., and 
said to be done by a man's own accord Hobhrr. a. 
Vegetables have in some instances s., though we 
know not that they have voluntary, motion 1807. 3. 

Regions of s. fertility Johnson. 4. a. The idea ora 
s. generation of organic bodies is now exploded 1857. 
The first and simplest plants had no ancestors ( they 
arose by n, generation 188a. b. The s. combustion .. 
of masses of tow, cotton, or rags saturated with oil 
1863. 5. When men lived on the s. fruits of the 

earth 1849. 6. Chariots wing'd.. now came forth S, 

Milt. Hence Sponta'neous-ly adv., -ness. 

S pontoon (sppnUin). Now Hist. 1708. 
[a. F. sponton , ad. It. spontone, spun/one, f. pun- 
tone, punto point] A species of half-pike or 
halberd carried by infantry officers in the 18th c. 

Spoof (sp£l), sb. slang . 1889. [Invented 
by Arthur Roberts (1853-), comedian.] z. A 
game of a hoaxing and nonsensical character. 
Also, a round game of cards in which certain 
cards when occurring together are termed 
* spoof a. Hoax, humbug ; an instance of this 
1897. 3. at t rib. Hoaxing, humbugging 7895. 
Hence Spoof v. trans , to hoax or humbug. 
Spoo*fer. Spoo'ffery. 


Spook (spiJk). 1801, [ad. Du. spook, G. 
spuk.j A spectre, ghost. Hence Spoo'kish a. 

Spool (spSl), sb. ME. [ad. ONE. espole 
or the source of this, MLG. spSle .] 1. A small 
cylindrical piece of wood or other material on 
which thread is wound as it is spun, esp. for 
use in weaving ; a bobbin, b. A reel 1852. c. 
\ny cylinder on which cord, wire, tape, etc., is 
wound for convenience or for a special purpose 
1864. 9. A mesh-pin used in net-making 1838. 

3. attrib ., as s.-stand, - ticket , - wheel 1538. 
Spool (sp£l), v . rare . 1603. [f. prec.] a. 
intr. To wind spools. b. trans. To wind 
(thread) on spools. So Spoo'ler, one engaged 
in winding thread on spools 1554. 
fSpoom, v. 1620. [Alteration of Spoon 
v. l \ intr . To run before the sea, wind, etc. ; 
to scud -1830. 

fig. When vertue spooms before a prosperous gale, 
My heaving wishes help to fill the sail Dkyden. 
Hence Spoo'ming///. a. foaming. 

Spoon (spwi\ sb. [Com. Teut.; OE. sptfn. 
In OE. the word has only the general sense of 
4 chip * ; sense 2 is specifically Scand.] +1. A 
thin piece of woo'd ; a chip, splinter, or shiver 
-1513. 9. A utensil consisting essentially of a 

straight handle with an enlarged and hollowed 
end-piece (the bowl), used for conveying soft 
or liquid food to the mouth, or employed in 
the culinary preparation or other handling of 
this (often distinguished as dessert-, sugar-, teas.) 
ME. 3. An implement of the form described 
above, or something similar to this, used : a. 
As a surgical instrument, late ME. b. In melt- 
ing, heating, or assaying substances 1496. c. A 
wooden golfing-club having a slightly concave 
head 1808. d. A kind of artificial bait having 
the form of the bowl of a spoon, used in spin- 
ning or trolling 1851. 4. The student last in 

each class in the list of mathematical honours 
at Cambridge ; spec, the 1 wooden spoon ’ (see 
Wooden a.) 1824. 5. slang, or tolloq. A shal- 

low, simple, or foolish person; a simpleton, 
ninny, goose 1799. 

a. A spone of golde, full of hony swete Skrlton. 
Phrases. He should Live a long s. that sups with the 
Devil. To be born with a .alver s. in one’s mouth , 
ro be born in affluence, or under lucky auspices. 7 o 
make a s. or spoil a horn , to make a determined 
effort to achieve something, whether ending in suc- 
cess or failure (orig. Sc.), fs. of the brisket, the hollow 
at the lower end of the breast-bone. 3. Phr. To be 
spoons with or on (slang), to be sentimentally in love 
with (a girl). 

Comb. : a.-bait, -hook, “ sense 2d J -wood, Kal- 
rina hittfoha , ihe Mountain Laurel of America. 

Spoon, v. 1 Obs. ex c. arch. 1576. [Origin 
obsc.J Naut. x. intr. In sailing, to run before 
the wind or sea ; to scud. 9. To move rapidly 
on or upon another vessel 1608. 

1. We went spooning away large with the wind for 
one of the islands Dk Fob. 

Spoon (sp«n), u.2 1715. [f. Spoon 

I. I. trans. To lift or transfer by means of a 
spoon. 3. In games : a. Croquet . To push (a 
ball) without an audible knock 1865. b. Cncht. 
To hit or lift (the ball) up in the air with a soft 
or weak stroke 1879. c. Golf. To hit (a ball) in 
putting so as to lift it 1896. 3. intr. To lie 

close together, fit into each other like spoons 
1887. 4. trans. To hollow out, make concave, 

after the fashion of a spoon 1897. 

x. fig. A pewter age,.. An age of scum, spooned off 
the richer past Mrs. Browning. 

II. x. intr. To make love, esp. in a senti- 
mental or silly fashion, colloq . 1831. 9. trans. 

To court or pay addresses to (a person), esp. 
in a sentimental manner X877. 

Spoonbill (spirnbil). 1678. [f. Spoon sb. 
+ Bill sbfi, after Du. lepelaar, f. lepel spoon.] 
x. One or other of various species of birds be- 
longing to the widely distributed genus Plata lea, 
characterized by having a long spatulate or 
spoon-shaped bill; esp. the common white 
species, P. leucorodia . b. pi. The genus Pla- 
ta lea 1819. 9. A spatulate or spoon-shaped 

bill 1802. g. The paddle-fish 1892. 

Comb . : S. Duck, the Scaup Duck 1 also, the Shovel- 
ler, Spatula clypeata. So Spoo’n-billed a., having 
a spoon-shaped t>ill 1668. 

Spoondrift (spindrift). 1769. [t. Spoon 
v. 1 + Drift j £.1 Spray swept from the tops of 
waves by 9 violent wind and driven continuous- 


ly along the surface of the sea. Now commonly 
Spindrift. 

Spoonerism (sp£*nariz’ni). 1900. [f. the 
name of the Rev. W. A. Spooner (1844-1930).] 
A n accidental tra nsp< >si t ion of the in i tial sou rids, 
or other parts, of two or more words. 
Spoon-feed (sp«*nfrd\ v. 1615. [f. Spoon 
tb. -kFeed v.\ trans. To feed with a spoon. 
Chiefly fig., esp. in pa. pple. Spoo'n-fed, fed 
with a spoon like a child or an invalid ; arti- 
ficially nourished or supported ; encouraged by 
doles or the like. 

Spoonful (spw-nful). ME. [f. Spoon sb. 
4--FUL.] As much as fills a spoon; such a 
quantity as can be lifted in a spoon, b. transf. 
A very small quantity or number 1531. 

Throw this mixture by spoonfuls into a crucible 
1800. 

Spoo-n-meat. 1555. [f. Spoon sb. + Mf.at 
j£.J Soft or liquid food to be taken with a 
spoon, esp. by infants or invalids. Also with a 
and pi. 

A fortnight's s. reduced me to inanity 1884. 

+Spoo*nwort. 1578. [f. Spoon sb., after 

the L. name or Du. lepelblad. ] The common 
scurvy-grass. Cochlear 1a officinalis -1760. 
Spoony (sp«*ni), sb. Also spooney. 1795. 

[ f. Spoon 1. A simple, silly, or foolish 

person; a noodle. 9 . One who spoons or is 
loolishly amorous 1857. 

1. What the deuce can she find in that spooney f 

T H \CKFRAV. 

Spoony (sp»*ni), a. Also spooney. 1813. 
r f. Spoon sb. J x. a. Of persons, etc. : Foolish, 
soft, silly, b. Of things : Characterized by fool- 
ishness or silliness 1813. 3. Sentimentally or 

foolishly amorous 1836. b. Expressive of senti- 
mental fondness 1882. 

1. a. Then you think that Priests are bound to be 
mild and s. ? 2876. a. 3 hey are not a bit a spooney 
couple x88a. Hence SpooTii-ly adv.. -ness. 

Spoor (spfi*j\ sb. 1823. [a. Du. (in S. Afr. 
use). The stem is also represented in OE. 
j pyrian Speer v. 1 ] x. The trace, track, or 
trail of a person or animal, esp. of a wild animal 
pursued as game. b. collect, (without article) 
1850. 9. The track of a vehicle 1850. 

Spoor (spQ*j), v. 1850. [f. prec. or ad. Du. 
sporen.] 1. trans. To tiace (an animal) by the 
spoor, 9 . intr. To follow a spoor or trail 1865. 
Hence SpooTer, a tracker. 

Sporadic (sp5rae*tlik), a. 1689. [ad. med. 
L. sporadicus, a. Gr., f. 0 no pad-, anop&s scat- 
tered, f. the stem of ovopa , onupos sowing.] 1, 
Path. Of diseases : Occurring only here and 
there ; not epidemic. 9. Scattered or dispersed 
in respect of locality or local distribution 1830. 
b. Occasional 1847. c. Of single persons or 
things: Accidental ; isolated 1821. 3. Charac- 

terized by occasional or isolated occurrence, 
appearance, or manifestation 1842. 

1. A man who died of s. cholera 1845. a. b. The 
continuance of s. troubles in Basutoland 1882. So 
Spora'dlcal a. 1654. Spora’dically ativ. 

Sporange (sporarndj). 1857. [peril, a. 
F. | Pot. - Sporangium. 

Sporangiophore (sporae*ndgio!'5«j). 1875, 
[See next and -phoke.] Pot. A structure bear- 
ing sporangia. 

|| Sporangium (sporse'ndgi^m). 1821. [mod. 
L. , f. Gr. ono pa Spore- + A.yy*iov vessel. ] Pot. 
A receptacle containing spores ; a spore-case or 
capsule. Hence Spora'ngial a. 

Spore f spool). 1836. [ad. mod.L. spora , a. 
Gr. ci ropa sowing, seed.] x. Pot. One of the 
minute reproductive bodies characteristic of 
flowerless plants. 9. Zool. and Biol, A very 
minute germ or organism 1876. 

attrib., as s.-cafsule, -cell, etc. 1 -case {Bot.\ a re. 
ceptacle containing spores ! a sporangium. 

Sporidiiferous (sporidiiferas), a. Also 
sporidiferous. 1836. [f. Sporidium 4 -(i)fer- 
ous.] Pot. Bearing sporidia. 

|| Sporidium (spori-ditfm). x8ai. [mod.L., 
dim. (after Gr. types) of avopA Spore.] Pot, 
a. A case or cell containing sporules. b. A 
sporule. 

Sporiferous (spori'ffos), a. 1836. [f. 

mod.L. spora Spore + -(i)prrous.] Pot. Bear- 
ing spores. So Sporlflca'tloii* the process of 
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forming spores. Spori'genous a, producing 
spores. 

Sporo- (sp fro, sporp*)» comb, form of Gr. 
cnopd Spore, employed in many scientific 
terms relating to the spores of plants or ele- 
mentary forms of animal life, as Spo*roblaat, 
-o*genous, a. -o phorou s, a. 

SpoTocarp [Gr xapn-oc fruit] Bot.. a fructification 
containing sporangia ; a spore-case. SpoTocyai, (a) 
Z00L a cyst or capsule containing spores, forming a 
Stage in the development of Trematodca, etc. ; ( 3 ) Bot. 
the spore-case of algals. SpoTOphore, (<*) a spore- 
bearing process or stalk; (b) the asexual generation 
of plants. SpoTosac Zool., a simple form of gono- 
phore. 

Sporran (sjyran). Also sporan. 1818. 
[a. Sc. Gael, sporan , Ir. spardn purse. 1 A pouch 
or large purse made of skin, usu. with the hair 
left on and with ornamental tassels, etc., worn 
by Scottish Highlanders in front of the kilt. 

Sport (sp8»Jt), tb. 1440. [Aphetic f. Dis- 
port sb , J 1. x. Pleasant pastime *, amusement ; 
diversion. +b. Amorous dalliance or inter- 
course -1796, c. spec . Pastime afforded by the 
endeavour to take or kill wild animals, game, 
or fish 1653. d. Participation in games or 
exercises, esp. those pursued in the open air ; 
such games collectively 1863. a. Jest, jesting ; 
mirth or merriment x6yi. 

x. Great s. to them was jumping in a sack 1821. c. 
The higher an angler goes up the Thames, ..the more 
■...he will meet *¥11^1787. a. Thrice I deluded her, 
and turn'd to a. Her importunity Milt. 

Phr. In s., in jest or joke ; not seriously. To make 
s . : (a) to provide entertainment or diversion ; [ 3 ) to 
furnish oneself with, or find, recreation or diversion. 

II. 1. A matter affording entertainment; a 
jest or joke 1450. 9. An occupation or pro- 

ceeding of the nature of a pastime or diversion 
1526. b. spec. A game, or particular form of 
pastime, esp. one carried on in the open air 
1523. c. pi. A series of athletic contests en- 
gaged in or held at one time and forming a 
Spectacle or social event 1594. td. A theatrical 
performance -1593. ta. S. of nature , — Lusus 
nature: -1897. b. A plant (or part of a plant), 
animal, etc., which exhibits abnormal variation 
from the parent stock or type in some respect, 
esp. in form or colour ; a new variety produced 
In this way 1B42. 4. That with which one 

plays or sports ; that which forms the sport of 
some thing or person 1667. 5. One concerned 

with or interested in sport. a. U.S. slang. A 
gambler 1861. _b. *> Sportsman i, 3. 1873. 

x. Especially, it is si S. to see. when & Bold Fellow is 
out of Countenance Bacon. Phr. fTo make a s. of 
to make a jest o£ a. Your present kindness Makes 
my pajt miseries sports Shaks. Phr. f /1 /. of terms, 
wit, words, a playing upon or trifling with terms, 
etc. ; a passage or piece of writing characterized by 
this. D. In such a state of things hunting might be 
a s. Freeman. C. The Oxford and Cambridge Sports 
1692. d. Mids. AT. 111. ii, 14. 4. The s. and prey Of 

racking whirlwinds Milt. 

Como. with//. : Bports-car, an open low-built fast 
motor car; -coat, -Jacket, a loose-fitting coat or 
jacket such as is worn for some games. 

Sport (apoejt), v. late ME. [Aphetic f. 
Disport*/., or f. prec.] I. +1. refl. To amuse, 
recreate (oneself) ; to take one’s pleasure. Also 
transf of things. -1779. a. intr. To amuse or re- 
create oneself, esp . by active exercise in the open 
air ; to take part in some game or play ; to frolic 
or gambol. Also transf. and fig. 1483. b. To 
engage in or practise field-sports, etc. ; to hunt 
or shoot for sport or amusement 1812. 3. To 

Indulge in sport, fun, or ridicule at, truer, or 
upon a person or thing 1533. b. To deal with 
in a light or trifling way ; to trifle, dally, or 
play with something 1630. 4. *|*a. Of Nature : 

To produce or develop abnormal or irregular 
forms or growths as if in sport -1769. b. Of 
plants, animals, etc.: To vary abnormally from 
the parent stock or specific type ; to exhibit or 
undergo spontaneous mutation 1768. ts- trans. 
To amuse or divert (a person) ; to provide with 
sport; to cheer, enliven -1763. 6. To pass 

(time) in sport or amusement 1760. 7. To take 
or cast away in or as m sport ; to scatter or 
squander. Now rare. 1713. 

a. See the Children a. upon the shore Wordsw. 
The wind sported with her gown Hawthorne. b. 
Any fellow who has sported on the estate at Bradford 
Wood x8xa. 3. I find there simple folke, at whom I 
Duties. 1533. D. My misery is too great to be sported 
with 1861. 4. b. All flowers, as we know, easily s. a 


little in colour i88a. 6. Laughing and sporting Life 

away 1700. 7. lie had sported away thirty thousand 

lives 1778. 

II. In slang or colloq. uses. +1. To invest 
or stake (money) in some sport or in a highly 
speculative undertaking ; to bet or wager. Also, 
to lay or make (a bet), -1850. b. To spend 
(money) freely or extravagantly and with os- 
tentation 1859. a. To display or exhibit, esp. 
in public or company. Freq. with implication 
of some degree of parade. 1719. b. To display 
on the person ; to wear 1778. c. To set up, go 
in for, keep, support, or use (a carriage, etc.) 
1806. 3. To keep (one s door) shut as a sign that 
one is absent or does not wish to be disturbed ; 
now only in Univ. slang, to s. one's oak. Also 
formerly refl. and pass . of a person. 1785. 4. To 

entertain or treat (a person) with food or drink 
by way of compliment or hospitality (rare) 1828, 
x. The chaps will win your money as sure as you s. 
it Thackkray. a. If a man.. sports loose views on 
morals at a decent dinner party,.. he is not invited 
again Frouijr. b. Sported my Peninsular medal this 
day at the Queen’s Levde 184a c. We hope some 
day to s. buttons 1858. 3. b. His door was always 

sported ; he had but little intercourse with the other 
Fellows 1889. 

Sporter (spos'jtai). 1611. [f. Sport r>. + 
-ER 8 .] One who is given to or takes part in 
sport of any kind ; a gamester ; a spoitsman or 
sporting man. 

The beast [a horse] was too keen a s. to rhoose any 
other way than that which the stag followed 1751. 

Sportful (sp{5®\itful), a , late ME. [f. S port 
sb .J 1. Yielding sport ; having an element of 
recreation, play, or frolic, b. Devised or carried 
on merely in sport; not serious 1601. c. Of 
movements; Lively, frolicsome 1691. 9. Of 

persons, their minds, etc. s Having an inclina- 
tion or tendency to engage in sport or play ; 
sportive, playful. Also of animals, etc. 1593. 

s. A young fool, bent on 5. pursuits Instead of serious 
Carlyle. b. Though 't be a sportfull Combate. Yet 
in this trial 1 much opinion dwels Shaks. c. Tne s. 
leap uf a trout 1848. a. 'J he s. fawn 1768. They who 
were then s. on the green are now serious in the church 
Carlyle. Hence Spo’rtful-ly adv. % -ness. 

Sporting (sp5<»*itiq), 7/3/. sb. 1480. ff. 
Sport v J The action of the verb ; an instance 
or occasion of this. 

attrib. and Comb., as s. celebrity ; s. mag ax tne ; s. 
dogj gut »; also, a. box, a small residence for use 
during the sporting «a^jn ; -house, a house, hotel, 
or inn frequented by sportsmen; U.S. a betting or 
gambling house; a brothel or disorderly house. 

Sporting (spfi**jtin ),fipl. ti. 1600. [f. Sport 
*/.] In the senses of the verb. 

Special collocations : B. chance colloq., a chance 
such as is met with or taken in sport ; one of an un- 
certain or doubtful nature; so s. offer ; s. man, 
now used to denote a sportsman of an inferior type or 
one who is interested in sport from purely mercenary 
motives. Hence SpoTtingly adv 

Sportive (Bpovitiv),^. 1590. [f. Si>ortjA 
or v. + -IVE.J 1, Inclined to jesting or levity, 
b. Characterized by lightness or levity; not 
; serious 1593 2. Of the nature of or inclined 

to amorous sport or wantonness. a~ch. 1594 

3. Disposed to be playful or frolicsome 1637. 

4. Of or pertaining to, marked or characterized 

by sport ; of the nature of sport or amusement ; 
affording or providing diversion 1705. b. Un- 
dertaken, given, etc., in (mere) sport 1743. 5. 

Produced in or as in sport ; spec . of the nature 
of a sport or abnormal variation ; anomalous. 
Now rare or Obs, 1796. b. Of plants, etc.; 
Liable to vary from the true type 1830. 

x. I am not in a uportiue humor now: TV1I me, 
and dally not, where it the monie? Shaks b. Seve- 
ral! select Pieces of s. Wit 1635. s. Rich. HI, 1. i. 14. 
3. A shoal of s. dolphins 1762. 4. b. It was now not 

a s. combat, but a war to the death Macaulay. Hence 
Spo*rtlve-ly adv , -ness. 

Spo-rtless, a . i6ai. [f. Sport sb. + -less.] 
Destitute or devoid of sport ; marked by the 
absence of sport. 

Sportsman (spC^Jtsme&n). 1706. [f. Sport 
sb.J x. A man who follows, engages in, or 
practises sport; esp. one who hunts or shoots 
wild animals or game for pleasure. 2. U.S. A 
gambler, betting man 1848. 3. transf. One who 
displays the typical good qualities of a sports- 
man 1894. Hence SpoTtamanlike a. resem- 
bling a s. ; like that ol a s. ; consonant with the 
character or conduct of a s. Sportsmanship, 


skill m, or knowledge of, sport ; conduct cha- 
racteristic or worthy of a s. So Spo*rtswo:man. 
Spomlate (spp*ritfl*it), v. 1885. [f. Spo- 
rule + -ate *.J i. trans. To convert Into 
spores. 9. intr. To form spores or sporules 
189X. So SpornIa*tloxi, conversion into spores t 
spore-formation 1876. 

Sporule (spfrittl). 1819, [a. F., or ad. 

mod.L. sporula ; see Spoke and -ulb.] i. Hot. 
and Zool. A spore or spore-granule. 2. fig. A 
germ 1861. Hence Spornli’ferous a. 

Spot sb. [ME. — MDu. sjbotte, spot % 
ON. spotti.'] I. 1. fig. A moral stain, blot, or 
blemish ; & stigma or disgrace. Also applied 
to persons. 2. A small discolouring or dis- 
figuring mark ; a speck or stain ME, 3, In 
special senses: ta. A mark or speck on the 
eye ; also, a disease characterized by this -1639. 
b. An eruptive or other disfiguring mark on the 
skin, late ME. c. A dark mark on the face of 
the sun, moon, or a planet. (Cf. sun-spot.) 1605. 
d. A discoloration produced by various fungi 
upon the leaves or fruit of a plant 1852. 

x. Spotter they are and filthynes Tindalk a Pet. ii. 
13. This s. of synne god dothe away 1536. Sub- 
limely mild, a Spirit without s. Shkllkv. a. The 
Moone was like a glass* all voyd of s. 1591. An inno- 
cent hand, Not painted with the Crimson spots of 
blood Shaks. 3. C. The spots, which have served fot 
determining the period of the rotation of Mars 1B54. 

II. i. A small, usu. roundish, mark of a 

different colour from the main surface ME. 
tb. A patch worn on the face; a beauty-spot 
- 1735. a * A variety of domestic pigeon, having 
white plumage with a spot of another colour 
above the beak 1672. b. A spotted textile 
material 1798. c. U.S. The red fish or red 
drum 1682. 3. Billiards . a. One or other of 

the three marked places on a billiard-table, esp. 
the one at the upper end on which the red ball 
is placed, b. elltpt. The spot-ball, or the person 
who plays it ; a spoi-siroke, or the score ob- 
tained by this 1844. 

1. Like as the man of 1 nde maye chaungo his akynne, 
& the cat of the mountayne hir spottes Covkkdalr 
Jer. xiil. 83. Phr. To knock (the) spots offer out of, 
to beat thoroughly (orig. U.S . ). 

III. i. A small puce, amount, or quantity; 

a particle, a drop. Usu. with of. late ME. tb. 
A piece of work -1821. c. A drop of liquor; 
hence, a small amount of. slang or colloq. 1885, 
2. A particular place or locality of limited extent 
late ME b. A small space or extent of ground, 
etc. 1440. 3. A particular small area, part, or 

definite point in any surface or body 1827. 4 

Comm. a. ellipt. as adv. At immediate cash 
rates; for cash payment 1884. b. pi. and collect 
sing. Goods at immediate cash rates 1890. 

x. A few spots of rain 1881. a. The most pleasant s. 
in Italy Evelyn. Phi. On (or upon) tne 8. : ft. 
Without having lime to move from the place t straight- 
way, at once. b. At the very place in question, c* 
Doing exactly what it necessary. d. In a position 
preai ranged for one’s assassination. U.S. slang. Off 
the i., inexact, irrelevant, b. Lab'ring well his little 5 
of Ground Dkyden. 3. Soft, sort , tender s., a point 
on which one is touchy or ensily affected; Mr. Am- 
brose touched a very tender s. in Camilla's heart 1B87 
4. a. Linseed oil.. a... 18s. 7$d. 1884. 

attrib. and Comb., a ss. -break, - stroke ; s. cask, price, 
sale ; B.-barred a. Billiards , (a game) in which only 
one winning hazard is allowed to be made in the top 
pockets; -fens, a lens haring the central portion 
obstructed by a s. ; 9 . light, a Tight that is or can be 
played upon a particular fi. ; also as vb., to direct a 
spot light upon ; 9 . pigeon « sense II. a. 

Spot (spft), v. late ME. ff. picc.] I. I. 
trans . To stain, sully, or tarnish, in respect of 
moral character or qualities, fto. To asperse 
or vilify -1718. 9. To mark with spots ; to 

stain in spots 1440. 3. intr . To be liable to 

spots ; to become spotted 1879. 

1. Who might be spotted merely with the errors In- 
troduced by Luther 1853. a. It spotted* and train eth 
the linnen so mightily, as that such staines will neuer 
be got out x6oo. 

IL x. trans. To mark, cover, or decorate 
with spots 1591. tb. T o ornament (the face) 
with a patch or patches -171 1 c. U.S . To mark 
(a tree) by cutting out a piece of the bark 1799. 
9. To form or appear as spots upon (a surface! ; 
to stud 1801. 8* Billiards. To place (a ball) 

on some particular spot 1844. 4. tmpers . of 

rain falling in scattered drops 1849. 

a Many snips spotting the dark blue deep Shelley. 

IQ. 1. Cant . To mark or note as a criminal 
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or suspected person 1718. a. colloq. a. To 
single out beforehand (the winner in a race) 
1857. b. To catch sight of ; to recognise or 
detect ; to mark or note the position of i860. 

1. At length he became 1 spoiled The police got 
to know him. 1851. a. A. I spotted a few winners 
1888. b. spec. {Mil.) To locate (the fall of a shot or 
an enemy position) 1914. 

Spotless (spp*tles), a. late ME. [f. Spot 
1. Free from spot or stain ; of a pure or 
uniform colour. 9 .Jig. Immaculate, pure 1577. 

1. Vnirodden snow is not so s. 1606. a. How nave 
ye .banisht from mans life . . Simplicitie and s. inno- 
cence Milt. Hence Spo'tless-ly adv -ness. 

Spotted (spirted), a. and ppl. a. ME. [f. 
Spot sb. and v .] 1. Marked or decorated with 

spots. b. Alining, Having the ore irregularly 
distributed through the workings 1874. 9. 

Disfigured or stained with spots 1539. b. Jig. 
Morally stained or blemished 1592. c. Marked, 
suspected 1864. 

x. 5. Dick (colloq.), a boiled pudding with currants in 
it 1 plum-duff. S. dog. (a) a while dog with black 
spots ; (3) =* s. Dick. S. fever, a fever characterized 
by the appearance of spots on the skin ; now spec. 
epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis, and typhus or 

S itechial fever. So s. death , pestilence , sickness. 

ften in specific names of animals and plants. b. 
The giound is s. and very rich in places 1874. Hence 
Spo'ttedneaa, s. quality or state. 

Spotter ^sj)p‘taj). i6x 1. [f. Spot v. or j 3.] 
1. One who makes spots. 9. U.S. A spy or 
detective, esp. one employed by a company to 
keep watch on employees, or one who watches 
for infringements of the prohibition-laws 1878. 
8> In target practice, one who notes the point 
where a shot strikes ; one who ' spots ’ the posi- 
tion ol a naval or military unit, etc. 1893. 4. An 

aviator detailed to locate enemy positions 1914. 
Spotty (spp ti), a. ME. ff. Spot sb. + -Y 1.] 
1. Full of, marked with, spots; spotted. 9. 
Patchy , lacking in uniformity or harmony 1812. 
3. Occurring in spots , characterized by such 
occurrence 1821. Spo*tti-ly adv., -ness. 

Spoil-sage. Obs. exc. arch. ME. [ad.AF. 
esposage, OF, esponsage, f. espo{u)ser Spouse v . ] 
1. Wedlock, a. » next 2. ME. 

Spousal (spau-zSl), sb, ME. [ad. OF. 
esfousaille (freq. in pi.); see Espousal.] tx. 
The condition of being espoused or married ; 
the married state; wedlock -1621. 9. The 

action of espousing or m irrying ; the celebra- 
tion of a marriage or betrothal ; an instance or 
occasion of this. Freq. in pi. Now arch . ME. 

a. My hoped day of spousall shone Spenser. With 
the morrow the Church blessed the spou&als 1874. 

Spousal (gpmrzal), a. 1513. [attrib. use 
of prec.] 1. Of, pertaining or relating to, es- 
pousal or marriage ; nuptial, matrimonial. 9. 
Of a hymn, poem, etc. : Celebrating or com- 
memorating an espousal or marriage 1596. 

1. There shall we Consummate our Spousall rites 
Shake So Spotra&lly adv. 1501. 

Spouse (spuuz), sb. ME. [a. OF. s/ous , 
var. of espous ; see Espouse x 3.] 1, A married 

woman in relation to her husband ; a wife ; ta 
bride. a. A married man in relation to his 
wife; a husband; ta bridegroom ME. 3 >fg< 
In religious use : a. Applied to the Church, or 
to a woman who has taken religious vows, in 
relation to God or Christ ME. b. Applied to 
God or Christ in relation to the Church (or its 
members), or to women of religion ME, 

1. So qualified, as maybeseeme The S. of any noble 
Gentleman Shaks. a. The lady thus address'd hers. 
Cowper. 3. a. Their . . religious sister . . a moste 
chaste s. of Christ 1610. The Church, the holy a. of 
God 1887. Hence fSpousesa. 

Spouse (spans), v . Obs . exc. arch. ME. 
[ad. OF. espouser\ see Espouse z/.| ti. trans. 
To join in marriage or wedlock. Chiefly in pass. 
-1667. a. To give in marriage ; to promote or 
procure the marriage of ; to marry {esp. a woman 
to a man) ME. 8* To take (a woman) as a 
wife ; to marry, wed ME. 

t. It was not lawfwll for a Christian woman aud 
virgin to be marled, or spoused to a paynimo 156^ 
a. 1 haue spouted you to one husband *565- 3* To 
Faerte land 1 Where he her spous'd, and made bis 
loyous bride Spenser. 

i Spou-se-breach. ME. [f. Spouse sb. + 
Brkach sb.) Adultery -1637. 

Spcmnehood (gpau-zhnd). Now arch. ME 
[f. Spouse sb. 4- -hood.] The married state ; 
matrimony; wedlock. 
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Spouseless (gpau*zl6s) f «. 1460. (f. Spouse 
sb. J z. Of a person : Having no spouse ; be- 
reaved or deprived of a spouse. 9. Charac- 
terized by the absence of a spouse 18x9. 

Spout (spaut), sb. [Late ME spoivte, spouts, 
of doubtful origin; cf. Spout 1/.] I. 1. A pipe 
by which rain-water is carried off or discharged 
from a roof. b. A pipe or similar conduit 
through which water or other liquid flows and is 
discharged, late ME. fc. » Spout-holk i. 
-1774. d. Mining. A short passage connecting 
an air-head with a gate-road 1839. a. A tubular 
or lip-like addition to, or projection from, a ves- 
sel to facilitate the pouring out of liquid from it 
1444. 3. A contrivance having the form of a 

trough or box with open ends by which flour, 
gram, coals, etc., are discharged from or con- 
veyed to a receptacle ; a shoot 1557. 4. A lift 

formerly in use in pawnbi okers’ shops, up which 
the articles pawned were taken for storage. Also 
transf , a pawnshop. 1837. 

x. A S. ..from the Roof down to the Ground, to 
carry off. .the Water 18:13. b. She drenmpt..sbe 
saw my Statue, Which like a Fountaine with an hun- 
dred spouts Did run pure blood Suaks. 4. Phr. To 
put (or shove) uf the s., to pawn. Up the s., pawned, 
pledged; also Jig., in a hopeless condition. 

H. 1. A waterspout 1555. b. A heavy down- 
pour (0/rain). Now rare. 1648. 9. A discharge 

of water or other liquid, in some quantity and 
with some degree of force, from the mouth of 
a pipe or similar orifice 1500. b. Agric. A 
spring of water forcing its way up through the 
sod 1791. c. The column of spray thrown into 
the air by a whale in the act of respiration 1650. 
3. An outpour or rush of water falling from a 
h'gher to a lower level, esp. in a detached 
stream ; a waterfall or cascade of this kind 
1700. b. A similar fall of earth or rock 1883. 

x. The dreadfull s., Which Shipmen doe the Hurrl* 
cano call Siiaks. a. c. Its a... flashes up from the 
ocean just like smoke 1850. 

Comb. : a.-fiah, a mollusc which spouts or squirts 
out water, esp. a razor-fish ; -shell Zool ., any shell of 
the genus Aforrhau or family Aporrhaidu ; -whale, 
a spouting whale. Hence Spou'tleas a, deprived 
of a s., having no s. Spou’ty a. given to spout ing or 
discharging water. 

Spout (spaut), v. TME. spouten , — MDu. 
spouten , Du. spuiten. The stem sput- appears 
also in ON. and Icel. spjrta to spit. J I. intr, 1. 
To discharge a liquid or other substance in a 
copious jet or stream ; to gush with water, 
blood, etc. b. spec. Of a whale : To throw up 
spray in the act of respiration ; to blow 1796. 
9. Of liquids : To issue with some force and in 
some quantity from a narrow orifice ; to spurt 
copiously. Also with out or up, 1500. 3 .Jig. 
To engage in declamation or recitation ; to 
make a speech or speeches, esp. at great length 
or without much matter 1756. 

a. A ribbon of white surf, which spouts up in pillars 
of foam 1885. 3 The far-sounding Street-orators 

cease, or s. indder Carlyle. 

II. trans. x. To discharge, cast out, or pour 
forth (water, etc.) in a stream of some force or 
volume. Also with out or up. ME. 9. To wet 
or drench by a stream of liquid 1575. 8- To 

utter readily or volubly; to talk (a language); 
to declaim or recite 1594. 4. [f. Spout jp.J. 

To pawn, slang. 1811. 5. To fit or furnish with 

spouts 1853. 

x. Who kepte Ionas in the fisshes mawe Til Jhe was 
spouted vp at Nynyuee? Chaucer. The Parish En- 
gine spouts excessive Streams To quench the Blaze 
1739. 3* Pray s.some French Beaum. & Fi- I heard 
Macaulay a the first chapter of Isaiah Rusicin. 4. 
The dons are going to a. the college plate Hughes. 
Spouter (spau tai). 176a [f. Spout r.] 

1 A spouting whale 1830. b. A whaling-vessel 
1840. 9. ta. A reciter or amateur actor -1809. 

b. A fluent or voluble declaimer or speaker 
1789. 3. A spouting oil-well 1886. 

Spou*t-hole. 1694. [f. Spout v.’] i* The 
blow-hole or spiracle of a whale or other ceta- 
cean. 9. A natural opening in rocks through 
which the sea spouts 1849. 

Sprack (sproek), a. Chiefly dial. 1747. 
[Cf. Sprao a.] Brisk, active; alert, smart; in 
good health and spirits. 

Sprag (spneg), sb.l 1706. [Origin obsc.] 
f 1. A lively young fellow. g. a. A young 
salmon 1790. b. A young cod 1875. 

Sprag, sb.* 1841. [Origin obsc,] I. Mining. 
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A prop used to support the coal or roof during 
the working of a seam. a. A stout piece oi 
wood used to check the revolution of a wheel 
(or roller), usually by inserting it between two of 
the spokes 1878 ; also, in a motor vehicle 190a 
Sprag, a. rare. 1598. [Cf. Sprack a.l 
Smart, clever. (Only in Shaks. and imitators.; 

M . Fag. He Is a better schollor then I thought he 
was, Ev. He is a good sprag-memory. Shaks. 

Sprag, v. 1841. [f. Sprag sb.*] 1. trans. 
To prop up or sustain (esp. coal in a mine) with 
a sprag or sprags. 9. To check or stop (a 
w heel) by inserting a sprag 1878, 

Sprain (spr/in), sb. 1601. [prob. f. Sprain 
v.] x. A severe wrench or twist of the liga- 
ments or muscles of a joint, causing pain and 
swelling of the part. 9. Without article: The 
condition of being sprained 1805. 

a. The analogy ofcommon s. to gout 1805. 

Sprain (sprain), v. 1629. [Origin obsc.1 
trans. To wrench or twist (a part of the body) 
so as to cause pain or difficulty in moving. 

He would see my leg. It was sprained sore, and 
swelled at the ankle. Reads. 

Spraints, sb. pi. late ME. [ad. OF. es- 
praintes (mod.F, ipreintes), f. espraindre to 
squeeze out.] The excrement of the otter. 

Sprat (spruet), sb. 1597. [Later form of OE 
sprotf] 1, A small sea-fish, Clufea Sprattus, 
common on the Atlantic coasts of Europe, b. 
collect. Fish of this species x6xi. 9. One or 
other of various small fishes, usually one re- 
sembling a sprat 1603. 3 .Jig. a. Applied to 

persons, usually as a term of contempt 1601. 
b. In phrases denoting the venturing of a small 
expenditure in the hope of a large gain 1856. 
4. slang. A sixpence 1839. 

3. a. When hii disguise and he is parted, tell ma 
what a s. you shall finde him Shakb. b. Give a S. 
to catch a Mackarel 1864. 

Comb. 1 a. -borer, the young of the Red-throated 
Diver, Colymbus septentrionalux -diver (see Di- 
ver) ; -loon, the Speckled Diver ; -mowe, the her- 
ring-gull. Hence Sprat v. intr. to fish for sprats. 

Spra»t-ba rley. 1593. [perh. f. Sprat 
f A species of barley, Hordeum ueocriton , 
with short broad ears and Jong awns. 

Sprawl (sprpl),j£. 1719. [f. S prawl®.] 
x. The, or an, act of sprawling; an awkward 
or clumsy spreading out of the limbs, b. A 
straggling array or display of something 1827. 
9. dial, and U.S. Activity, energy, go 1888. 

x. To the iron porch they glide, Where lay tha 
Porter, in uneasy s. Keats. 

Sprawl (sprol), v. [OE sprcawlian , ■■ 
NFris, sprawelii] x. intr. To move the limbs 
in a convulsive effort or struggle ; to toss about 
or spread oneself out ; later, to be stretched out 
on the ground, etc., in an ungainly or awkward 
manner, b. To crawl from one place to another 
in a struggling or ungraceful manner. Also Jig., 
to proceed, issue. 1*582. 9. Of things: To 

spread out, extend, climb, etc., in a straggling 
fashion 1745. 3- tran *. To spread or stretch 

out (something) in a wide or straggling manner. 
Usu. with out. 1541. 

x. Before the child can craw!, He learns to kick_ 
and s. Prior, a. His long mis-shapen legs sprawling 
abroad Scott. Is it not a sweet name? It sprawls 
over half the paper. Thackeray. Hence Spraw'ler, 
one who or that which sprawls. Spra*wling ppl. m. 
Spr&'wly a. of a sprawling character s straggly. 

Spray (sprri), r^. 1 ME [perh. conn. w. 
dial, sprag twig.] 1. collect. Small or slender 
twigs of trees or shrubs, either as still growing 
or as cut off and used for fuel, etc. ; fine brush- 
wood. Also with the (or t that). 9. A slender 
shoot or twig, late ME. b. pi. Hazel, birch, or 
other twigs used in thatching 1590. c. A grace- 
ful shoot or twig of some flowering or fine- 
foliaged plant or tree, used for decoration or 
ornament ; an artificial imitation of this 1869. 
8. A metal casting resembling a set of twigs 
1831 

x. Majestic trees., with spreading tortuous branches 
and s. 1859. a. No more the birds shall., hearken 
from the sprays Pope. c. He would never meet me 
without some s. of rosea, or some boughs of lemon 

9. drain, a drain formed by burying the 
branches of trees under the earth. 

Spray (spr£), sb.* fAlso spry(e. i6ax. 
[app. related to MDu. sprayen, spraeym, • 
MHG, sprmjm, spreien to sprinkle.] 1. Water 
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blown from or thrown up by the waves of the 
sea in the form of a fine shower or mist. b. 
Water or other liquid dispersed by impact, etc., 
In fine mist-like particles 1750. a. A jet of 
medicated vapour or the like, used esp. as a 
disinfectant or a deodorizer 1875. An in- 
strument used for applying such a jet 1881. 

I. In great storms the s. of the sea has been carried 
more than 50 miles from the shore 1813. 

Spray (sprri), v . 1829. [f. Spray sbfi] 

z. trans . To diffuse or send in the form of 
spray; to scatter in minute drops, a. To 
sprinkle with or as with spray ; to wet with fine 
particles of water or other liquid, csp. by means 
of a special apparatus 1861. 3. absol. To scatter 

or throw up spray 1891. 

z. Where the nich'd snow-bed sprays down Its 
powdery fall M. Arnold. 

Sprayer (sprii-aj). 1891. [f. prec.] One 
who or that which sprays; esp. a machine for 
diffusing insecticides over plants and trees. 
Spread (spred), sb. 1626. [f. the verb.] I. 
1. The act of spreading in space; degree or 
extent of this. b. With the\ The extent, ex- 
panse, or superficial area of something 1691. 

c. Capacity for spreading 1772. d. Increased 

girth of the body 1930. e. The difference be- 
tween two rates or prices 1919. a. With a: An 
expanse or stretch of something 1712. b. Naut. 
A display of sails 1849. 3. The fact of being 

spread abroad, diffused, or made known ; diffu- 
sion, dispersion 1675. 4. U.S. Stock Exchange. 
■« Si K ADDLE sb. 2. 1911. 

x. No Flower hath that kinde of S. that the Wood- 
bine hath Bacon. b. Under the immense s. of the 
starry heavens Stkvenson. », I have pot a fine S. of 
improveable Lands Addison, b. A.. ship .carrying 
a Urge s. of canvas 1889. 3. The translation. .had a 

wonderful s, among the people 173a. 

II. I. colloq. A banquet, feast, meal 1822. 
a. A bed -cover, coverlet, orig. U.S. 1852. 

Spread (spred), v. Pa. t. and pple. Spread 
(spied). [OE. sprsedan (in compounds, and 
sprxdung), = OllG. spreitan; ult. etym. unkn.J 
I. trans. 1. To stretch or draw out (a cloth, etc.) 
so as to display more or less fully ; to open out 
or lay out so as to cover or occupy some space 
ME. b. spec. To expand, unfurl, or set (sails) 
ME. c. To display in wide extension 1600. 

d. To flatten out ; to make of a thin flat form 

1704. fa. To draw or stretch out (the limbs 
or a person) in some form of punishment or 
torture -1526. 3. a. To send out in various 

directions so as to cover or extend over a larger 
space ME. b. To hold out, stretch out, extend 
(the hands or arms) ME. c. To extend, oiien 
out (the wings, etc.), late ME. d. To extend, 
make larger or wider (rare), late ME. 4. To 
distribute or disperse (a substance or a number 
of things) over a certain superficies or area ; to 
scatter ME. b. To distribute in a thin layer; 
esp. to smear 1558. c. To place in an open or 
expanded manner; to distribute over a certain 
space, ume, etc. 1592. d. To lay out (a meal, 
banquet, etc.) 1784. 5. In pass, of persons, 

animals, etc. : To be distributed over or through- 
out some area ME. 6. To disseminate or 
diffuse ; to cause to become prevalent or (more) 
widely existent, present, known, felt, etc. ME. 
7. njL a. To extend, expand, etc., in various 
senses ME. b. U.S, To exert oneself ; also, to 
show off 1857. 8. To cover, overlay, deck, or 

strew, with something. Also without const. 
ME b. To lay (a table) for a meal or other 
purpose 2460. c. To cover with a thin layer of 
some soft substance, esp. butter; to prepare in 
this way 1579. 9. +a. To overrun or over- 

spread (an area) -1722. b. To cover, extend 
over. poet. 1700. 

1. He spread the newspaper on the table before him 
1902. b. He spreads his canvas ; with his pole he 
steers Dryden. c. The Euxine spread its waters 
before their eyes Thirlwall. d.The Diamond weigh- 
ing near 11 Grains, well spread, and of a perfect 
Water 1706. 3. a. Pleasant the Sun When first on 

this delightful Land he spreads His orient Beam: 
Milt. D. Trent, who like some earth-born Giant 
spreads His thirsty Armes Milt. 4. The flourie lap 
Of som irriguous Valley spread her store Milt. b. 
x Kings vi. 33, c. The repayment of the money 
to be borrowed shall be spread over a series of years 
1885. e. U.S. To record, enter in a documentary re- 
cord 1858. 5. This sect was now wonderfully spread 
Evelyn. 6. Missionaries for spreading the gospel 
among their countrymen Berkeley. His arrival spread 
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I dismay through the whole English population Macau- 
lay. 8. Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome 
rest Byron, b. A Table richly spred, in regal mode, 
With dishes pil'd Milt. c. Every old woman.. can 
s. a plast er Scott. 9. a. The Gangren . . had spread 
her whole Body De For. b. A purple carpet spread 
the pavement wide Pope. 

II. intr. 1. To receive extension or expansion ; 
10 cover or occupy a wider space by this means 
ME. b. Of conditions, qualities, etc. 1565. c. 
To become larger; to increase in size 1630. 
d. To go apart ; to separate 1839. a. Of im- 
material things: To become diffused or dis- 
seminated ME. 3, Of flowers, leaves, etc. : To 
unfold, expand ME. 4. To extend by growth ; 
spec, of trees, to grow outwards ME. 5. To 
extend over a larger area by increase or by 
separation ; to disperse ME. 6. To stretch 
out, extend ME. 

z. A fire broke out and spread with great rapidity 
1885. b. The mortification seemed to s. Dx For. 
d. The toes widely upon soft ground 189a a. I am 
informed that tins Fashion spreads daily Addison. 
His fame may s., but in the past Her spirit finds 
its centre Wordsw. 3. To sen these flouris agen the 
Min ne to sprede Chaucer, 4. The she oaks were 
more inclined to S. than grow tall 1802. < So the 

men of armes sprad abrode 1523. _ 6. Below tlieit 

breezy crowns. .Spreadeth the infinite smile of the 
sunlit sea R. Bridges. Hence Sprea'dingly adv. 

Spread eagle, sb. Also spread-eagle. 

1*570. | spread ppl. adj.J 1. A representation 

ot an eagle, with body, legs, and both wings dis- 
played, esp. as the emblem of various states or 
rulers, or as an inn-sign. 2. A person secured 
with the arms and legs stretched out, esp. in 
order to be flogged 1785. 3. A fowl flattened 

out for broiling 1834. 4* attnb. Bombastic, 

ridiculously boastful, esp. in laudation of the 
United States. U.S. 1858. 

x. At the Spread Eagle (commonly called the Spread 
Crow) 1685. b. U.S. Stflt k Exchange. = Straddle 
sb. a. 1857. 4. ‘ The spread-eagle style ' — a compound 

of exaggeration, effrontery, bombast, and extrava- 
gance 1858. Hence Spread>ea"gleism, extravagant 
laudation of the United States; tendency to bomlxist 
or grandiloquence in this or similar connexions. 

Spread-eagle,^. 1829. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To tic up (a person) for punishment. b. To 
fasten, pin firmly, stretch out, etc., in the form 
of a spread eagle 1894. a - To beat completely, 
esp. in racing 1864. 3. intr. To speak or act 

in a spread-eagle fashion 1866. 

Spreader (spre-dai). 1843. [f. Spread v.] 

I. 1. One who spreads, strews, or scatters. 2. 

A diffuser, disseminator, or promulgator of 
something 1551. 3. A piece of wood, metal, 

etc., by which things or parts are stretched out 
or kept asunder 1839. b. Naut . A bar attached 
to the mast of a yacht in order to tighten the 
shrouds 1895. 4. An apparatus or device by 

which something is spread or scattered 1853. 

II. 1. Something which spreads or grows out- 
wards Z639. a * A catch which operates by 
spreading 1884. 

x. The oak L naturally a wide s. 1845. 

Sprea-d-o ver. 1923. [f. verbal phr. spread 
over . | The accommodation of a limited num- 
ber of working hours to the requirements of 
special needs. 

Spreagh (spre^). 1809. [conn. w. Gael. 
spriidh cattle.] A cattle-raid ; a foray. Hence 
Sprea-ghery, cattle-raiding ; plunder. Scott. 

Spree (sprf). Chiefly colloq . 1804. [A 

slang word of obscure origin.] 1. A lively or 
boisterous frolic ; an occasion or spell of noisy 
enjoyment (freq. accompanied by drinking), 
b. spec. A drunken carousal i8xx. 9. Rough 
amusement, merrymaking, or sport ; prolonged 
drinking or carousing ; indulgence or participa- 
tion in this 1808. 

1. Phr. Oh a on or upon the s. 

Sprenge (sprendg), v. Obs. exc. arch, in 
pa. t. and pa. pple. sprent. [OE. spr^ngan 
: — *sprangjan , f. ablaut var. of stem of sprin - 
gan Spring t/.] 1. trans. To sprinkle (a 

liquid, etc.). Also absol. b. To scatter, dis- 
perse, distribute, spread abroad or about. Also 
absol. OE. 9. To sprinkle (a person or thing) 
with some liquid OE. 8. In pa. pple. and 
const, withx Besprinkled, besprent, late ME. 

3. All the ground with purple bloud was sprent Spen- 
ser. The cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent 
with grey M. Arnold. 

Sprew (sprfi). S. Afr. 1897. [ad. Du. 
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spreeuw starling, j A bird belonging to the 
genus Spreo (of the family Stumtdm ), esp. S. 
bicolor , a glossy starling. 

Sprig (sprig), sbfi ME. [Origin obsc.] I* 
A small slender nail, either wedge-shaped and 
headless, or square-bodied with a slight head 
on one side. b. Naut. A small eye-bolt, ragged 
at the point 1794. c - A wedge-shaped piece of 
tin used to hold glass in a sash until the putty 
dries 2823. a. A small projecting part or point 
l6 79- 

at t rib., as s.-nail; 8. -awl, -bit, a bradawl. 

Sprig (sprig ), sb* late M E. [Origin obsc.] 

[ 1. A shoot, twig, or spray of a plant, shrub, or 
tree ; *j* a rod. b. A small spray of a particular 
plant 1563. a. fig. a. An offshoot, a minor de- 
velopment, part, or specimen, of something 
1 576. b. Applied to persons (usu. in disparage- 
ment): A scion tf/soine person, class, institution, 
etc. 1601. c. without const.: A stripling; a 
young fellow 1661. 8» ta. A branch of a nerve, 

vein, etc. -1730 b. A piece of some substance 
or material resembling a sprig of a plant 1660, 
4. An ornament in the form of a sprig or spray ; 
in later use esp. one made of diamonds 1591. 
b. A design, imitative of a sprig, embroideied, 
woven, or stamped on a textile fabric, or applied 
to ceramic ware, etc. 1771. c. A small detached 
piece of pillow-lace, made separately for subse- 
quent use in composite work 1851. 

x. Where there are several Sprigs upon one Stem, as 
in Keml, Hemlock, and the like 1676. b. Sprigs of 
Rosemarie Shaks. a. a. The following b. of sepul- 
chral poetry Scott, b. The illustrious sprigs of our 
Nobility 1768. C. A s. whom 1 remember with a 
whey face and a satchel not so very many years ago 
Scott. 3. b. Half-a-score Sprigs of Coral Boylk. 

Sprig, v. ] 1713. [f. Sprig sb. 1 ] 1 . trans. 
To fasten with sprigs or brads. 9. intr. To 
drive in sprigs 1898. 

Sprig, v.2 1731. [f. SrRiG sb.*] trans. To 
decorate or cover with designs representing 
sprigs. 

A blue satin tie sprigged with gold 1850. 

Sprigged (sprigd ), ppl- a. 1613. [f. SrRiG 
sb . 2 or v .*] i. Adorned or ornamented with 
sprigs, a. Having the form of a sprig or sprigs ; 
minutely branched 171*;. 

Spriggy (sprrgi), a. 1597. [f. Sprig sb.*] 
Abounding in sprigs or small branches ; sug- 
gestive of a sprig or sprigs. 

Spright (sprait), sb. 1533. [var. of Sprite 
sb.. after words in -ight.] ti. — Spirit sb. in 
various senses -1700. a. A disembodied spirit, 
a ghost ; a supernatural being, goblin, fairy, 
etc. 1533. 

My weryed spryght 1563. Come Sisters, cheere we 
vp his uprights, And shew the best of our delights 
Siiaks. a. Glad was Huon when be had loste the 
syghte of the upryghte 1533. And sweete Sprights 
beare the burthen Shakb. Hence fSpright v. trans. 
to haunt, an by as Shaks tSpri'gbtleia a. devoid 
of spirit or animation -1710. 

Sprightful (sprai ’tful), a. Now rare. 1591. 
[f. Spright sb. J 1. Of persons: Full of spirit; 
animated, lively. +b. Of horses: Spirited -1674. 
9. Of actions, sounds, etc. : Marked by spirit, 
animation, or liveliness 1628. +3. Of liquids, 

j etc. : Impregnated with spirit ; spirituous -1669. 

1. Spoke like a upright full Noble Gentleman Shaks, 
b. The Horses were. .The noblest, sprightfulst breed 
Cowlky. a. The right jolly and sprigntfull tune of 
Ca Ira W. Irving. Hence Sprightful-ly adv.. 
-ness. 

Sprightly (spraWli), a . and ado. 1596. [f. 
Spright sb. + -ly.] A. ad/. 1. Of persons j 
Full of vivacity or animation ; cheerful, gay, 
brisk, b. Of animals: Lively, sportive 1735. 
9. Characterized by animation or cheerful vi- 
vacity 1606. 3. Of things : Having lively quali- 
ties or properties ; naturally brisk ; suggestive 
of animation or gaiety 1605. +4. Ghostly, 

spectral. Shaks. 

z. Seest tbou that s. youth ? Marstom. b. The crow- 
ing of the s. cock 1830b a. My bones are full of 
unctious marrow, and my blood, of s. Youth 1646. 
Gay s. land of mirth and social ease Golds*. 3. Let 
..Bacchus fill the s. Bowl Pmior. It is a noble, s. 
Sound. The Trumpet's Clangor, and the Clash of 
Arms I Dryden. 

B. adv . In a sprightly manner ; with vigour 
and animation 1604. lienee Sprl’ghtlily adu 
(rare), Spri'ghtlineaa. 

Spring tail, apri-gtall. 2676. [f. Sprig 
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jJ. 1 ] x. A short pointed tail. a. l/.S. = Pin- 
tail x. 178a. So Sprig-tailed a. 1676. 

Spring (sprit]), sb. 1 [OK., f. the stem 
spring-, sprang- , sprung- ; see Spring v.] I. 1. 
The place of rising or issuing from the ground ; 
the source or head, of a well, stream, or river ; 
the supply of water forming such a source. 
Now rare . a. A flow of water rising or issuing 
naturally out of the earth ; a similar flow ob- 
tained by boring, etc. ME. b. A flow of water 
possessing special properties, esp, of a medi- 
cinal or curative nature 1787. c. pi A place or 
locality having such springs to which invalids 
or pleasure-seekers resort 1 849. 3. fig. A source 
or origin of something. Also occas. without 
const. ME. 


I. Great riuers, whose mouthes are known**, hut not 
their springs 1600. a. It has also some Springs of 
good Water 1665. fig. When old age approaches, 

. .the springs of life dry up 1771. b. Chalybeate , hot , 
mineral , thermal, warm, etc. springs. 3. 1 lie S., the 
Head, the Fountaine of y°ur Blood Is utopt Siiaks. 
Language reveals the deepest springs of thought 1892. 

II. x. The action or time of rising or springing 

into being or existence: a. The first sign of 
day, morning, etc. ; the dawn. Also, the begin- 
ning of a season. Now Ohs. exc. pod. ME. 
+b. />. of the leaf the time when trees begin to 
burst into leaf again -1670. 9 . orig. •f * Spring 

of the year (1530) : Hie first season of the year, 
or that between winter and summer, reckoned 
astronomically from the vernal equinox to the 
summer solstice ; m pop. use in Gre it Britain 
comprising the months of February, March, and 
April, or (accoiding to some) Match, April, and 
May. Also transf, a season resembling this in 
some respect. 1547. b. The fir^t or early stage 
or peiiod of life, youth, etc. 1590. c. Con- 
trasted with fall (cf. Fall sb. 1 I. a). Now arch. 
1643. d. This season in a particular year 1621. 

i. It came to navir ah >ut the s. of the day 1 Sam. 
ix 26 a. O, Wind, 1 ! Winter comes, can S. be tar 
behind ? Shkixvy. b. Oh, how tlm u. of lone reseni- 
bleth The vncertainc glory of an Aprill day Shaks. 
d. 1 am going to the same place 1 went last s. 1711. 

attrib . in senses 1 of or pertaining to the s ’, * ap- 
pearing, happening, etc., in the a/, as s-ague\ a. 
pottage, soup, pottage or soup made of or from 
fresh green vegetables ; ‘ sown or suitable for sowing 
in the s.’, as s. barley , onion, wheat. 

Comb. . s. -beauty, any plant of the genus Clay - 
tenia; .grass, Anthoxauthutn odoratum , a native 
of Britain: .herring, the alewiie. 


IIL +1. a. A young growth on a tree, plant, 
or root ; a shoot, sprout, sucker; a small branch, 
sprig, or twig ; the rudimentary shoot of a seed 
-x66o. b. A growth of this nature cut or slip- 
ped off. esp. for planting -1657. 9. A copse, 

gi ove, or wood consisting of young trees spring- 
ing up naturally from the stools of old ones ; 
a plantation, esp. one inclosed and used for rear- 
ing or harbouring game. Now dial, late ME. 
b. collect. Young growth, shoots, or sprout:., 
esp. the under growth of trees or shrubs. Now 
dial. 1482. 3. A springing up, growing, or 

bursting forth of plants, vegetation, etc. ; also, 
a race or stock of persons. Now rare . 1624. 
a. Yonder S. of Roses intermixt With Myrtle Milt. 


IV. +1. Rise, beginning, first appearance, or 
birth {of something) -1689. 9. fa. The rising 

of the sea (to an exceptional height) at particu- 
lar times -1585. b. — Spring-tide a. Chiefly 
pi. 1584. 3. An act of springing or leaping ; a 

bound, jump, or leap 1450. b. A recoil or re- 
bound 1680. c. A quick, convulsive, or elastic 
movement made by certain plants or animals 
In dispersing or depositing seed, eggs, etc. 
x8ox. d. A distance capable of being covered 
by a spring or leap 1817. 4. A flock of teal. 

Now arch . 1450. 5. A cut or joint of pork con- 

sisting of the belly or lower part of the fore- 
quarter. Ohs. exc. dial. 1598. 8. Naut. A split 

or opening in a tvessel, mast, or spar, esp. one 
of such a site as to render it unsafe to carry 
the usual amount of sail x6n. 7. The quality 
or capacity of springing ; elastic energy or force ; 
elasticity 1660. b. Elasticity or springiness as 
possessed by persons or the limbs ; buoyancy 
and vigour in movement 1700. 8. transf. Buoy- 
ancy, activity, vigour of mind, temper, etc. ; 
active power or faculty 168a. g. Arch. The 
point at which an arch or vault springs or rises 
from its abutment or Impost ; the commence- 
ment of curvature in an arch 1796. xo. Naut. 


The sheer, the upward curvature or rise, of the 
deck planking of a vessel or boat 1838. 

x. Phr. To take (. .) s.fiom or out of to have source 
or origin in, to rise or originate in. a. b. The tide 
rises six feet on the springs 1779. 3 . fig . When 

Science was pausing for the s she has since made 
1878. b. The s. of a well-drawn bow 1853. 6. We.. 

. .discover’d a great S. in the Foremast 1744. 7. The 

air’s s. or elasticity Goljosm. Yielding few. .woods 
that have sufficient s, for the const ructh.n of the bow 
1874. b. IV elastic s. of an unwearied foot Cowpkw. 

8. A selfish villain may possess a s. and alacrity of 
temper Hums. 

V. 1. An elastic contrivance or mechanical 
device, usu. consisting of a plate or strip of 
steel (or a number of these) suitably shaped or 
adjusted, which, when compressed, bent, coiled, 
or otherwise forced out of its normal shape, 
possesses the property of returning to it ; used 
chiefly for imparting motion, regulating move- 
ment, or for lessening or preventing concussion, 
late ME, 9. fig. That by which action is pro- 
duced, inspired, or instigated ; a moving, ac- 
tuating, or impelling agency, cause, or force ; a 
motive. Freq. const. 0/action (or conduct). 1616. 
3. Naut. A lope put out from the end or .side of 
a vessel lying at anchor, and made fast to the 
cable 1744. b* A hawser laid out to some fixed 
object to slew a vessel in any required direction 
1769. 

x. A helical s has coils of drerearing diameter as 
they approach the renter fCNlrurt. z These men 
aie. .able. . to put all the springs ofapeifect culture 
111 ruction 1767. It is difficult, .to come at the true 
springs of action 1779. 

attrib : in senses 4 fitted with a spring or springs', 
‘acting like aspring 'of or pertaining to a spring , as 
s.-arbor, -balance, -bar, - barrel , -bed; 'having springs, 
hung or suspended on springs', as s -ambulance, 
-< arriage -cart i in similar combs, used attrib., nix.- 
blade kmfe\ in parasynthetic combs, as j. -framed, 
'/omtedadjs. j spring-heeled Jack, a person who from 
his gre.it activity or agility is imagined to have springs 
in the heels of bis boots. 

Spring (sprit]), sbfi late ME. [prob. re- 
lated to OF. espring(u)cr, - ier to dance; see 
Spking v. 1 ] +1. Some kind of dance -1460. 

9. A tune upon the bagpipes or other musical 
instrument, esp. a quick or lively tune ; a dance- 
tune. Chiefly, and now only. Sc. 14 75. 

a. fig. I've play'd mysel a bonic s., An' danc’d my 
fill I Burns. 

Spring, sb$ Ohs. exc. dial. 1604. [Altera- 
tion of Springe j£.] A snare or noose. 

I set no spring? for Woodcocks 1604. 

Spring (sprit] \ v* Pa. t. sprang (sprcei]), 
sprung (spring). Pa. pplc. sprung. [Com.Teut.; 
OE. springan , = OFris. springa, MDu. sprin- 
gen. ] I. *lnlr. senses. 1. Of tilings : To change 
place or position by sudden and rapid move- 
ment without contact ; to move with a sudden 
jerk or bound (in later use esp. by resilient 
force) ; to dart or fly. b. To be resilient or 
elastic ; to shift or move on account of this 
1667. c. To rise or come suddenly to, into the 
eyes, lips. etc. 1848. t9. Of fame, rumour, etc. : 
To spread, extend -1578. 3. a. Of persons or 

animals : To bound or leap. Const, with advs. 
or preps. Also spec., of partridges, to rise from 
cover. M E. b. To rise quickly, or w ith a bound , 
from a sitting or recumbent posture 1474. 4. To 
fly asunder or in pieces ; to burst, break, crack, 
or split ; to give way. Also fig. of the heart. M E. 
b. In pa. pple. 'f(a) Of horses : Foundered -1696. 
(£) Of planks, masts, etc.: Split, cracked 1704. 
(c) slang. Of persons : Intoxicated i8a6. c. 
Of mines: To go off, explode 1658. 5. To 

swell with milk ; to give signs of foaling or 
calving. Now dial. 1607, 

x. As fire ys wont to quyk and goo From a spark© 
spronge amys Chaucer. c. An indignant refusal 
sprang to his lips 1891. 3. a. Like Pallas springing 

arm'd from Jove Cowper. b. Good news caused me 
to s. from my bed 186a 4. Splicing a favourite old 

fives'-bat which had sprung 1857. D. (b) It will not 
lie possible to race this cutter.. owing to her mast 
being sprung 1894. 

II. x. To issue or come forth suddenly, to 
break out, esp. in a jet or stream. Freq, with 
forth or out . OE. b. esp. Of water : To rise or 
flow in a stream out of the ground. Freq. with 
out or up. ME. a. Of morning, etc. : To come 
above the horizon ; to begin to appear ME. 

t. The perspiration which sprung from his brow 
Scott*, d. I have sene the place where Temmes 
springetb 1x30. a. When the day began to a. Judges 
six. a$. fig. The Gentiles shal come to thy light, & 


kynges to the brightness y* springeth forth vpon j* 

CoVERDALE 1 sa. lx. 3 . 

III. x. Of vegetation: To grow; to arise or 
develop by growth OE. 9. Of conditions, quali- 
ties, etc. : To take rise, to originate or proceed 
ME. 3. Of persons (or animals) : To originate 
by birth or generation; to issue or descend. 
Usu. const, from , of or out of. ME. b. To 
come into being 1667. c. To arise as an off- 
shoot from a society 178a. 4. 'To grow [up) ; 

to increase or extend in height or length ; to 
grow out from some thing or part, late ME. 
b. To attain to a certain height or point by 
growth, lute ME. c. Of arches, etc. : To take a 
curving or slanting upward course from some 
point of support. Also without const. 1739. 
5. With up. Of a breeze : To begin to blow 
1719 

x. From the cedar tre .euen vnto the hyssopc that 
sprineeth out of the wall Bibee (Geneva) 1 Kings iv. 
33. For her the green grass shall not s. Tennyson. 

a. The scholastic philosophy sprung up in the schools 

of Paris 1874. Out of the union of wisdom and 
temperance with courage, springs justice 1875. 3. 

Thou, sprung of the seed of the seas As an ear from 
a seed of corn Swinburne, b. The isles of Greece 1 . . 
Where Delos rose, and rhaebus sprung 1 Byron. 4. 

b. Corne as yet not sprong To the full height 1627. C. 
Doubtless an arched roof sprung from the side walls 
Sco r r. 5. As the breeze is now springing up from 
the N W. N ki son. 

** Trans, senses. IV. 1. fa. = Sprknge v. 1 
-1581, b. ■= SPRENGE v. 2. Usu. const, with 
Obs. exc. dial, late ME ta. To pi oduce, bring 
forth. Also fig. -1697. 3. To cause (a bird, esp. 

a partridge) to rise from cover. Also fig. 1531. 
4. Naut. Of a vessel, or those on board : To have 
(a mast, yard, etc.) split, cracked, or started 
1595. b. To have or make (a leak) open or 
start 161 x. 5. a. Mil. To explode (a mine) 
1637. b. To sound (a rattle) 1812. 6. fa. 

To statt (something); to set going -1700. b. 
colloq. To give, pay, or disburse (a sum of 
money) ; to buy (a certain amount) ; also (slang), 
to afford to buy 1851. c. To bring (an an- 
nouncement, etc.) suddenly upon a person or 
persons 1884. 7- To cause (a thing) to spring, 

move suddenly, fly with a jerk, etc. 1665. b. 
Mil. To shift (a weapon, etc.) srnai tly from one 
position to another 1780. c. To cause (some 
mechanism, etc.) to work with a sudden move- 
ment ; to force open by pressure 1828. d. To 
apply or adjust by force applied to some elastic 
or resilient body 184a. e. To bend or deflect 
from a straight line 1873. 8* Arch. To com- 

mence the curve of (an arch) 1703. 

s. If, ns we dream, Egyptian eaith, impregnated 
with flame, Sprung the first man Dhyden 3. We 
sprang Ducks ana Snipes 1682. 4. b. The vessel 

sprang a leak 1851. 5. a. fig. He springs the hushed 
Volcano's mines Wordsw. 6. C. The. .arrangement 
by which Sir Henry Peek’s resignation was sprung 
upon the constituency 1884. 7. C. He would s. all 

their traps 1897. 

V. To leap over ; cover with a spring 1825. 

Spring, r.2 1843. [f. Spring sb. i] i. trans. 
To give spring or elasticity to. 9. To pro- 
vide or fit with a spring or springs 1884. 
Spring-, the stem of Spring v. used in a 
few specific names, as s.-beetle, a skipjack; 
•hare, the jumping hare of S. Africa ; -jack, * 
s.-beetle . 

Spri*ngal(d 1 . Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [ad. 
OF. esprtngale, -alle, app. f. OF. espringuet 
Spring v. 1 J An engine of the nature of a bow 
or catapult, used in mediaeval warfare for 
throwing heavy missiles ; also, a missile thrown 
by an engine of this kind. 

Spri*ngal(d 2 . Now arch. 1440. [perh. 
f. Spring v . 1 Revived by Scott.] 1. A young 
man, a youth, a stripling. 9. attrib. or as adj. 
Youthful, adolescent 1614. 

1. Sure the Devil . .is in this Springald Beaum & Ft- 
Spri*ng-beam. 1797. [f. Spring or 
v. 1 ] The distinctive name of certain strong 
timbers forming part of the fittings of an engine 
or paddle-box. 

Sprl-ng-board. 1866. [f. Spring sb.l ox 
v, 1 j x. A projecting board or plank, from the 
end of which a person may jump or dive. m. 
An elastic board used to assist in vaulting 2875. 
|| Springbok (spri-qbpk). Also t-bock, 
-boc. 1775. [Cape Du., f. springers to spring 
1 + boh goat, antelope.] A species of antelope. 
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Antilope cuchore, abounding In S. Africa, cha- 
racterized by a habit of springing almost directly 
upwards when excited or disturbed, b. pi. 
A nickname for South Africans, bo Spring- 
buck 1775. 

Spring-cleaning. 1887. [f. Spring sb i] 
The general cleaning of a house, etc., usually 
performed in the spring Hence Spring-clean 
v. and sb. 

Springe (spring), sb. ME. [app. repr. 
OE. *sptynrg , related toSPRENGK v. and Spring 
f. 1 ] A snare for catching small game, esp. 
birds. Freq.yf^. 

fig. Springes to catch Woodcocks Shaks. He 
wanted to catch me in his springes of words 1875- 

Springe (spring), v. 1616. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To catch in a springe or snare, o. intv . 
To set snares 1895 

Springer (spri-gci). late ME. [f. Spring 
t/. 1 ] I. + x. A source or origin. Chaucer, a. 
a. A fish which springs or leaps ; now spec, a 
newly-run salmon 1753. b. Z00L The spring- 
bok Also j. antelope. 1781. 3. One who 

springs or leaps 1775. 4. Arch. The support 

from which an arch springs; the impost at 
each end of an arch 1611. 5. A cow or heifer 

near to calving 1844. IL z. One of the larger 
varieties of spaniel 1808. a. One who fires or 
sets off a mine 1861. 

Spri*ng-flood. late ME. [f. Spring sb \ 
+ Flood sb .] fx. = Spring-tide a. -1648. 
a. A river-flood occurring in spring-time 1823. 

Spring(-)gun. 1775. [Spring j^. 1 ] A 
gun capable of being discharged by one coming 
fn contact with it, or with a wire or the like 
attached to the trigger ; formerly used as a 
guard against trespassers or poachers, and 
placed in concealment for this purpose. 

Steel traps and spring guns seemed writ in every 
wrinkle Sheridan. 

Springhalt. 1613. [app. an alteration of 
Stringhalt, through association with Spring 
e. 1 ] « Stringhalt. 

Spri*ng-head. 1555. [f. Spring sbX] The 
source or fountain of a river. Also fig. 

Springing (spri-ijig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Spring v. 1 ] 1. The action or process of one 

who or that which springs, in various senses. 
9. a. Arch. ** Spring r b. 1 IV. 9. 1703. b. The 
point of growth from the trunk of a tree 1825. 
3. The action of exploding a mine 1665. 

x. Thou makest it soft with ^howres, thou blessest 
the a. thereof Ps. lxv. io. 

Springle (spring*!), sb. 1602. [perh. f. 
Spring sb.*\ A springe or snare. 

Springle (spri'rjg’l), v. Now rare or arch. 
1502. [perh. var. of Sprinkle v.) tram. To 
sprinkle Also absol. 

Sprlnglet (spri-ijlet). 1808. [f. Spring 
sb. 1 + -LET.] A small spring or fountain. 

From out the. .hill Oozes the slender a. still Scott. 

Spri*ng-lock. 1485. [f. Spring sb . 1 J 

A common form of lock in which a spring 
presses the bolt outwards, thus rendering it 
Self-locking except when secured by a catch. 

Spri*ng-tail. 1797. [Spring jJ. 1 ] Zool. 
One or other of various species of insects which 
leap or spring by means of their tail. 

Spring-tide. 1530. [Spring sb.*] 1. 

The season of spring ; spring-time. 9 . A tide 
occurring on the days shortly after the new and 
full moon, in which the high-water level reaches 
its maximum 1548 3. transf. A copious flow 

or large quantity of something 1593. 

x. fig. Happy youth, that shaft possess® Such a 
spring. tyde of delight 1640. s. A sudden land. flood, 
met by a spring- tide, surrounded and overwhelmed 
the town 1776. 3. Woe, wonder, and sensation high, 

In one spring-tide of ecstasy 1 Scott. 

Spri-ng(-)time. 1495. [Spring rd. 1 ] 1. 

— prec. x. a. a, The earlier period of a per- 
son’s life ; youth 1593. b. A time or period 
comparable in some way to spring Usu. const. 
of 1764. 

z. As Bees In spring time..Poure forth thir popu- 
lous youth about the Hive In clusters Milt. 

Spri*ng(-)wa ter. 1440. [Spring sb. 1 1 , 1 
9.] Water issuing or obtained from a spring ' 
or fountain. { 

Spri-ng-welL ME. [I as prec. + Well j 
sb*} A spring or well of water ; a spring-head 
or fountain. 


Spring-wood. 1593. [t Spring sbA III. 

2. ] z. a. Wood growing in a spring or copse of 

young saplings, b. A copse or wood of springs 
or young trees 1623. 9. A ring or layer of 

wood formed round a tree each spring 1884. 

Springy (sprriji), a. 1641. [f. Spring xd.l 
and v. 1 ] z. Characterized by the presence of 
springs of water. 9. Endowed with spring or 
elasticity 1660. b. Elastic to the tread 1797. 

3. Marked or characterized by spring, elasticity, 
or resilience 1669. b. esp. Of the bearing or 
movements of persons or animals 1818. 

1. Lowe, moist, and a, grounded are the best to In- 
crease tnilke in an ewe 1641 . a. A laughing school- 
boy. . Riding the s. branches of an elm Keats. 3 b. 
The s. step, .reminded Henry Warden of Halbert 
Scott. Hence Spri'ngily adv. Springiness. 
Sprinkle (spri-ijk'l), sb. late ME. [Re- 
lated to Sprinkle v.) fi. A sprinkler, esp • 
one for sprinkling holy water -1647. 9. An (or 

the) act of spnnkling; a quantity which is 
sprinkled 1596. b. A small number or quantity ; 
a sprinkling 1768. 3. teckn. A colour effect 

produced by sprinkling ; a mixture for producing 
this 1835. 

a. Baptizing the Christian infant with a solemn® a 
Milt 

Sprinkle (spriijk’l), v. late ME. [Re- 
lated to Du. sprenkclcn , G. yprcnkeln . ] 1. trans. 
To scatter in drops ; to let fall in small particles 
here and there; to strew thinly or lightly, b. 
fig . To disperse, distribute, or scatter here and 
there 1514 a. To bedew, bespatter lightly, or 
powder (a thing or surface) ; to besprinkle. 
Usu. const, with. late ME. b. To dot, inter- 
sperse, diversify with something. Usu. in pass. 
1591. c. To colour with small specks or spots. 
(Chiefly in pass., os techn . in bookbinding.) 1750. 
3. inir. a. To spring or fly up in fine drops 
1594. b. To rain or fall in fine or infrequent 
drops 1778. 

x. S. sordid Ashes all around Drydkn. b. Besides 
cities, many private dwellings were sprinkled on 
mount Ephraim Fuller. a. The floor was merely 
sprinkled with rain, and not saturated 1878. 3. a. It 

will make the Water friske and sprinckle vp, in a fine 
Dew Bacon, b. The rain, .contmned to s. 1858. 

Sprinkler (spriTjkloi). 1535. [f. Sprinkle 
7/ ] 1. A vessel or other device used for sprink- 
ling water, etc. b. A machine or vehicle used 
for this purpose, esp. one for watering the road- 
way or extinguishing fire 1879, 9. A brush for 

sprinkling holy water 1577. 3. A person who 

sprinkles 1613. 

Spri-nkllng, vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Sprinkle 
v. ] 1. The action of the verb in various senses. 

9. A small quantity sprinkled or to be sprinkled 
1657. 3. fig A small or slight quantity or 

amount 1594. b. A small number scattered or 
distributed here and there 1621. 4. attrib . as 

s.-brush , -can, - cart , - machine 1596. 

1. Baptism, .may be perform’d even by Effusion or 
S. 1726. a. A s. of Rain 1700. 3. Some little S. of 

Grammer learning Nashs. b. A a of gray hairs 
1706. 

Sprint (sprint), sb. 1865. [f. Sprint f .1 

A short spell of running, rowing, etc., at full 
speed. Also attrib as s. course, race 
Sprint (sprint), v. 1566. [a. early Scand. 
*sprinta. ] ft. intr. To dart or spring, g. To 
run, row, etc., at full speed, esp. for a short 
distance; to race in this manner 1871. 

a By running and walking, or rather sprinting, the 
whole time 1889. Hence Spri*nter, one who sprints 
or engages in sprint-racing. SpiTnting vbl. sb. 

Sprit (sprit), sb. 1 [OE. s fir Sot, nit. related 
to Sprout *».] 1. A pole, esp. one used for 

propelling a boat: a punting-pole ; f* spear. 
9. Naut. A small boom or pole which crosses 
the fore and aft sail diagonally from the mast 
to the upper hindmost comer of the sail, which 
it extends and elevates. Also attrib. late ME. 

Sprit (sprit), sb.* 162a. Now dial. [f. the 
vb.l A shoot, sprout Sprit v. [OE. spryi - 
tan] intr. to sprout. 

Sprite (sproit), t*prit, sb. ME. [ad. OF. 
esprit , or similarly reduced from OF. esperit(e, 
AF. spirits Spirit sb .] ta. - Spirit sb, in 
various senses *-1847, b. A disembodied spirit, 
a ghost ME. fc. The spirit of God ; the Holy 
Spirit -x6oo. 

His sprete was moved in byra Tihdal* Acts xvit *6, 
Forth with jocund s., I run Shxnstone. b. Where 


must I lye anights f For I am monstrous (raid of 
Sprites Cotton, c. Govern* me with thy holy a 1600, 

Spritsail (sprrts£il, sprrts’l). 1466. [f. 

Sprit sb. 1 Ct Du. sprietuil, WFris. -seil.) A 
sail extended by a sprit; formerly also a sail 
attached to a yard slung under the bowsprit at 
large vessels. 

attrib., as s. brace, clewline 1 $. barge, vessel \ 9. 
yard, a yard slung under the bowsprit to support a a 

Sprocket (spxp'kdt). 2536. [Origin obsc.] 
x. Carp, and Build . A triangular piece of timber 
used in framing, esp. one fastened on the foot of 
a rafter in order to raise the level of the eaves. 
9. A projection (either forked or simple) from 
the rim o! a wheel, engaging with the links of a 
chain. Also attrib. in s. wheel X750. b. elltpt, 
A sprocket-wheel, esp. that of a cycle x886. g. 
Naut One of the teeth of a pawl-rim X903. 

Sprod. n. dial. 1617. [Origin obsc.] A 
salmon in its second year. 

Sprout (spraut), sb. ME. [Related to 
Sprout v .] 1. A shoot from a branch, root, 
or stump of a tree, shrub, or plant ; a new 
growth developing from a bud into a branch, 
stalk, sucker, etc. b. A rudimentary shoot of a 
seed ; the acrosp ire of grain 16x0. c. pi. Young 
or tender shoots or side-growths of various 
vegetables, esp. of the cabbage kind 1639. d. 
ellipt . for Brussels sprouts 1858. n. fig . Applied 
to persons : A scion 1725. 3. The action of 

sprouting or of putting forth new growths [rare) 
1586. 

a. That resuscitated s. of Saxon royalty Scott. 

Sprout (spraut), v. [OE. * sfirutan , » 
WFris. sprute, MDu. spruten . Cf. OE. sprytan 
(rare), spryttan Sprit v. ) z. intr. To grow, 
issue, or proceed as a sprout or sprouts ; to shoot 
forth or spring up by natural growth, b. Of per- 
sons : To originate or spring 1582. 2. Of a tree, 

plant, seed, etc. : To put forth, throw up or 
out, a sprout or sprouts ; to develop new growths 
or shoots ; to bud. ME. b. spec. To germinate, 
begin to grow, prematurely 1685. 3. transf. Of 

earth, a surface, etc. : To bear, bring forth, or 
produce sprouts or sprout-like growths. Freq. 
const, with (a growth). 1591. 4. trans. To 

cause (branches, leaves, etc.) to grow or shoot | 
to bear or develop, toput or throw forth or out, 
ms sprouts i6ox. 5. To cause or induce (plants, 
seeds, etc.) to develop sprouts or shoots, esp 
before planting or sowing them 1770. b. dial. 
and U.S. To rub or break off the sprouts of 
(potatoes) 1828. 

x. Verse sprouting from verse as simply as leaf from 


li 

thousai 


f 1870. a. fir. Should his money s. and yield a 
md fold 1856. - -- 


„ 4 .Jig. When you think he has 
exhausted his battery of looks, . . suddenly he sprouts 
out an entirely new set of features Lamb. 

Spruce (sprue), sb. late ME. [Alteration 
of Pruce Prussia.] +1. The country of Prus- 
sia. Altn Spruce-land. -1656. ■f-b. attrib. in 

the sense * brought or obtained from Prussia ’, 
as S. board, canvas -1875. 9. ellipt. fa. 

Spruce leather -16x1. b. Spruce beer X74X. 3. 

ellipt. *■ Spruce fir 1670. b. A species, or a 
single tree, of spruce fir 1839. c. The wood of 
the spruce fir 1853. 

x. b. A Broker, in a s. leather ierkin Nash a. Sprue* 
leather, a sort of Leather corruptly so call'd fas 
Prussia leather 1706. 3. The black a is used only 

for beer. . .Of this s^ is made the essence, which is as 
well known in Europe as in America. >799. 

attrib as 1. bark, -bough, -cone 1 a. -borer, bad, 
worm, U.S. names of insects which attack a freest 
a. grouse, partridge, the spotted Canada grouse. 

Spruce (sprite), a. and adv. 1589. [perh. 
f. Spruce sb. x b in the collocation spruce 
(leather) jerkin.') A. adj. ti. Brisk, smart, 
lively -1749* a- Trim, neat, dapper ; smart in 
appearance 1599. 

s. A a, lively sir, fashionable dress 1 and all the 
glitter that a young fallow should have Cmbstrrs. 
a A Neat, a, affecting Courtier, one that wear** 
clothes welt and in Caiman B. Jons. The a Night* 
cap of his valet Stkblk. The Cathedral (of Salis- 
bury], which was finished 600 years ago, has even a a 
and modem air Emsrsom. 

B. adv. Sprucely (rare) z6z8 Hence Spnrce- 
ly adv. , •neon. 

Spruce (sprite),*. 1594. [f.prec.] I. tram. 
To make spruce, trim, or neat Also with up. 
With up (or font) 1 To make oneself spruce 


Tfc 


a His Father and grandfather are . . profess'd S parka 
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SPRUCE BEER 

and >. np in Cherry and other gaudy colour'd silk 
Stockings 1709. 

Spruce beer. 150a [Spruce sbJ] la. 
Beer from Prussia b. A fermented beverage 
made with an extract from the leaves and 
branches of the spruce fir. 

Spruce fir. 1731. [Spruce sb.) z. A 
distinct species of fir (Pinus or Abuts) com- 
prising several clearly marked varieties, as black, 
red, white, Canadian , Norway spruce ; one or 
other of these varieties, a. A tree belonging to 
this species 1768. 

Sprue 1 (sprii). 1B95. [ad. Du. sprutv, perh. 
related to Flem. spruwm to sprinkle. ] +1. — 

Thrush • x. (In Diets.) a. A disease charac- 
terized by sore throat, raw tongue, and diges- 
tive disturbance, occurring esp. in tropical 
countries ; psilosis 1888. 

Sprue 2 (sprti). 1873. [Origin obsc.] Found- 
ing , One of the holes through which metal is 
poured into the mould. 

Sprue 3 (sprfl). 1846. [Origin obsc.] A poor 
or inferior quality of asparagus. Also s. grass. 
| Spruit (spr/it). S. Afr. 1863. [Du., - 
Sprout sb. J A small stream or watercourse, 
usu. almost dry except in the wet season. 
Sprung a.1 1575. [pa. pple. of 

Spring w. 1 ] x. That has sprung up or arisen 

a. Cracked, split 1597. 3. Made to fly up, as 0 
j. partridge 1598. 

Sprung *, irreg. ppl. adj. of Spring v. 2 

. 9 . rhythm, a modem form of poetical rhythm based 
on that of medieval alliterative verse. 

Sprunt (sprent), v. Now dial, 1601, [app. 
re kited to Sprent v. and Sprint vA intr. To 
spring or start ; to move in a quick or con- 
vulsive manner; to dart or run Hence Sprant 
sb. a convulsive movement ; a start, spring. 
Spry (sprai), a . 1746. [Origin obsc/l I. 
Active, nimble, brisk ; full of health and spirits. 

a. dial. Spruce, neat, smartly dressed X806. 
Hence Spry-ly adv., -neaa. 

Spud (sprd), sb. 1440. [Origin obsc.] +1. 
A short and poor knife or dagger -1824. a. a. 
A digging or weeding implement of the spade- 
type, having a narrow chisel-shaped blade 1667. 

b. A digging fork with three broad prongs 1805. 

c. A small instrument with an enlarged end used 

in ocular and other surgery 1869. 3. A short 

or stumpy person or thing 1687. 4. slang and 

dial. A potato i860. 

a. a. We. . begun with a tpudd to lift up the gtound 
Prrvs. 3. That baby.. everlastingly bolds out its 
spuds of arms 190a. 

Spud (spud), v. 165a. [f. prec. a.] 1. tram. 
To dig up or out , to remove, by means of a 
Spud. a. To dig with a spud. Also intr. i8a8. 
3. To drill (a hole) by a special process in the 
early stages of sinking an oil-well x886. 
Spulyie (sp^-lyi, spJ'li), v. Chiefly Sc. 
Now arch late ME. [ad. OF. espoillUr Spoil 
v .] 1. tram. To despoil or plunder (persons, 

etc.), a. To take as spoil dr plunder 1470. 3- 
intr. To commit spoliation *834. So Sptrlyie 
sb. [ad. OF. espoille] Spoiling, spoil 1464. 
Spume (spidm), ib. late ME. [ad. OF. 
spume, espumc , or ll spuma.] 1. Foam, froth, 
frothy matter b. spec. Foam of the sea 1440. 
fa. «■ Litharge x. -x66i, 

1. fig. These foul snails .. leaving their s and filth 
on the fairest flowers of literature Rusxm. b. My 
forehead was wet with the s. of the spray 1805. 

Sputne (apiflm), v. late ME. [ad. L. spu- 
mare i. spuma Spume j*,] x. intr. To foam or 
froth. Also with out. a. trans. To send or cast 
forth like foam 1859. 

Spumeacence 7 spttfme*»£ns). 1796. [See 
next and -ence.] Frothiness ; fhe state of 
being foamy. So Spume*aeent a. having fhe 
appearance of froth Or foam {ran). 

Sptunoue (iplti*mw), a. late ME. [ad, L. 
spumosus.] t . Of the nature of or resembling 
froth or foam. a. Marked by foam ; foaming 
1854 So SptrmoM 0. 2576. 

Sptitny (spitf-mf), A 156*. [f. Spume sb. 
+ -y 1 •] ’ x. Covered with, throwing up, or of the 
aature of sea-doatn. 9. Of a fiothy consistency 
or character; characterized by the presence of 
froth xftxS* 

x. The a. Waves proclaim the wafry War Dxvsaa. 

• Spun («prt), ffl- e <486. - [j*. pple. of 
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Spin ».] x. That has undergone the process of 
spinning; formed, fabricated, or prepared by 
spinning, b. Of butter or sugar : Drawn out or 
worked up into a thread-like form, esp. for 
ornamenting confectionery, etc. 1834. c. ellipt. \ 
Spun silk or yarn 1868. a. With out. Unduly 
protracted or prolonged 1879. 3. Tired out, 

exhausted, slang, 1934. 

s. Spun-silk, a . . material produced from sbort-fibered 
and waste silk, in contradistinction to the long fibers 
wound from the cocoon 1875. S.gold , silver , a silk 
thread wound with gold, sflver.gilt, or silver wire. 
Sponge, var. of Sponge. 

Spunk (spnqk). 1536. [prob. related to 
Funk jJ. 1 ] x. A spark, in various senses. Sc. 
and dial. a. Touchwood ; tinder, match, or 
amadou prepared from this 1582. 3. One or 

other of various fungi or fungoid growths on 
trees, esp. those of the species Polyporus , freq. 
used in the preparation of tinder 1665. a. A 
match, a lucifer. Sc. and north. 1755. 5. Spirit, 
mettle ; courage, pluck 1773. 

a. A spark of fire is seen and caught in a piece of a. 
1847. 5. The squire has got s. in mm Goldsm. Phr. 

Felloe v, man, etc. of(..)s. Hence Spu’nky a. foil 
oi s. or spirit | courageous, mettlesome. 

Spun(-)yarn. late ME. [f. Spun ppl. a.] 
1. Yarn fabricated by the process of spinning. 

a. Naut . Line composed of two or more rope- 
yarns not laid but simply twisted together by 
a winch or by hand 1627, b. A line or cord of 
this kind 1683. 

Spur (spfii;, sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. spora, 
spura. The stem is possibly the same as that 
of Spoor jA] Li.A device for pricking the 
side of a horse in order to urge It forward, con- 
sisting of a small spike or spiked wheel attached 
to the ridel* 1 ’s heel. b. Her, The representation 
of a spur x688. a. A stimulus, incentive, or in- 
citement. Also const, of (the particular influ- 
ence) and to (a person or persons). 1548. 

l. A pair of Spurs token from Buonaparte Wxzuuo- 
ton. They.. Set lance in rest, strike a, suddenly 
move Tennyson, Gilt (or t gilded ) spurs, as the dis- 
tinctive mark of a knight (now HistX a. With the 
spurre of Courage, ana the bitte of Respect Sidney. 
Avarice, the s. of industry Hums. 

Phrases. On or upon the s. (arch.), at foil speed, in 
or with the utmost baste. On (or upon) the s. qf the 
moment (o r occasion, etc.), without premeditation ; on a 
momentary impulse; impromptu, suddenly, instantly. 
To win one's spurs, to gain knighthood by some act 
of valour 1 hence, to achieve one s first honours. To 
put or set spurs to, to impel or urge on by spurring. 

n. z. Zool. A sharp, hard process or projec- 
tion on the tarsus of the domestic cock and 
certain other fowls and birds ; a back-daw XX48. 

b. Zool., Anat., and Path. A sharp-pointed or 
spur-like process, formation, or growth on some 
part of the body 1681. a. a. A sharp-pointed 
projection from the prow of a war-vessel 1604. 

b. A metal needle or gaff for fastening to the 
leg of a gamecock for fighting purposes x688. 

c. Whaling. One of a number of metal spikes 
in a boot-sole to prevent slipping x8ao. d. Any 
sharp or short projection, point, or spike sug- 
gestive of a spur 187a. 3. a. A short or stunted 
branch or shoot, esp. one likely to produce 
fruit 170a b. Bot. A tubular expansion, re- 
sembling a cock's spur in form, of some more 
or less foliaceous part of a flower ; a calcar 
1731. c. — Ergot x, 1763. 

1 .fig. Though we are cockerels now, we shall hare 
spurs one day 2571. 

m. 1. A short strut or stay set diagonally to 

support an upright timber; a shove, prop, or 
sustaining pillar ; a sloping buttress 2599. b. 
Naut. (a) A curved piece of timber serving as 
a half-beam to support the decks, where a 
whole beam cannot be placed ; <£) A piece of 
timber fixed on the bilge-ways, its tipper eud 
being bolted to the vessel's sides above the 
water ; (c) A prong or projection on the arm of 
an anchor to assist in catching hold of the 
bottom, 1769. a. One of the principal roots of 
a tree 1610. 3. ta. Fortif. An angular outwork 
or projection from the general face of a curtain 
or wall, to assist lit its defence -170a. tb. An 
angular end of the pier of a bridge -174a. c. 
An artificial projection from a river-bank serv- 
ing to defect the current 18x8. 4* A range, 

ridge, mountain, bffl, or part of this, projecting 
for soma distance from the main system or 
mass ; an offshoot or offset 165a. b. A branoh 
of a lode, railway, ete. 283$. 


SPUR-LEATHER 

a. Temp. v. L 47. 4. A s. or rising ground at the 

base of the hills 1869. 

Comb . : a. box, a special form of horseman's boot* 
heel, to which the rims of the spurs are affixed | 
>fowl, pop. name of Galloperdix lunulosa j e. £0&r. 



wheel Whfohlu cogs or teeth on the periphery pro- 
jecting radially from the centre; a cog-wheel. 

Spur (spat), v. [ME. spun , span, f. Spue 
sb. J 1. tram. 1. To prick (a bona, etc.) with 
the spur in order to urge to a fester pace ; to 
urge on by the use of spurs. Also absol. 9 .fig* 
To drive on or hasten; to incite, impel, or 
stimulate ; to urge or prompt. Freq. const, tq 
(do something, or some course of action). ME. 
3. To provide with a spur or spurs; to furnish 
with gaffs ME. 4. Of a bird t To strike or 
wound with the spur. Also tramf. 1631. 

1. He could scarcely make his horse go, though he 
spurred him continually 1770. He spurred his horse 
into the waves Gibbon. a Ire, that apurr'd him ou 
to deeds unjust Caky. 3. They ..began to boot and 
s. one another 1694. 

DL intr. x. To ride quickly by urging on 
one's horse with the spur 1390. b. tramf. To 
hasten ; to proceed hurriedly 15x3. a. a. To 
strike out with the foot ; to kick 159a b. Of 
cocks, etc.: To fight with the spur; to strike 

at 1733 . 

x. Parthians. .spurring from the Fight, confess thefr 
Fear Dkydbm. fig. Obstinacy spurs on In spight of afl 
perswaaions 1659. a. a. All day, between his . . sleeps, 
be (an infant] sputters and spurs Emerson. 

in. trans. 1. To support or prop up (a post, 
etc.) by means of a strut or spur ; to strengthen 
with spurs 1733. a. To prune in (a side-snoot, 
etc.) so as to form a spur close to the stem. 
Chiefly with in or back. 184a 3. To affect 

with ergot 1896. 

Sptrr-gall, v. Obi. exc. arch. 1555. [1 
Spur sb. -+ Gall v. 1 ] x. tram . To gall (n 
horse, etc.) with the spur in riding : to injure 
or disable in this way 1565. a. fig. To gall 
severely, In various senses 1555. 

Spurge (sp&idx), sb. late ME. [ad. OF. 
espurgeyF. /purge), f, espurgier SPURGE v.) x. 
One or other of several species of plants belong* 
ing to the genus Euphorbia, many of which art 
characterized by an acrid milky juice possessing 
medicinal properties. a. A particular species 
or plant of this. Chiefly in pi. 1725. 

mttrib. : a. flax. Daphne Gntdium ; -nettle, Cnb 
doscolus stimulosus ; -olive, the shrub Daphne Memo, 
reum. 

Spurge, v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [ad. OF. 
espurgUr : — L. expurgare.l + x. trans. To 
cleanse, purify (a person, tne body, eto.); to 
rid o/impurity. Also fig. to clear of guilt -1 546. 
a. intr. Of ale, wine, or other fermenting liquor 1 
To emit or throw off impure matter by fer- 
mentation; to cleanse or purify itself in thia 
way ; to ferment or ' work ’ 1440. 

Sparge laureL Also hyphened. 1397. 

{ Spurge jA] One or other of the shrubs be* 
onging to the genus Daphne, esp. D. Laureola % 
the dried bark of which Is used in medicine. 
SpuTge-wort. 156a. [f. Spurge sb. orr.J 
+1, The plant Iris fietidissima -1588 a. Bot 

Any plant belonging to the order Euphorbiacem 

1647. 

Spurious (spifis'rias), a. 1598. [f. L. spurius 
illegitimate, false.] x. Of persons: Begot or 
born out of wedlock; illegitimate, bastard, 
adulterous, b. Characterized by bastardy or 
illegitimacy 1770. a. Having an iliipiiimate or 
irregular origin ; not property qualified or con- 
stituted x6ox. 3. Superficially resembling or 
simulating something; not tree or genuTnq \ 
false, sham, counterfeit 1615. 4. Of a writing, 
passage, eto 1 Not really proceeding from its 
reputed origin, source, or author { not genuine 
or authentic ; forged 1634. 3. Characterised 

by spuriousness or falseness 1840. 

*- Haary cams of the a stock of John of Gaunt 
1768. 3. S. gems our hopes entice Cowraa. States, 
men.. exist by oyeir thing which is a, fictitious, and 
false Burks. Morbid conditions, .known ss a drop- 
ties xBff. 4. The vexed question concerning hk 
reputed [works- what Or* gefculne, what a KicuSeeii 
Hence 8 pn ( viona 4 y t ouh* -neaa. 
Spat 4 e 8 jklfeir.. 459 Bi [1 Spur tb. 4* L&a* 
thex sb ,] s. A feather strap for Mooting a 


ft(OmKAa}. *(Fr. fl (G«. MirtWr). M {Ft. dw»e). 4 {Ft. 
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SQUAB-PIE 


•pur to the foot. a. Under spur-leather, a sub- 
ordinate, an attendant, a menial. Now arch. 
1685. 

Spurless (sprites), a. ME. [f. Spur sb. 
+ -less. ] x. Lacking a spur ; having no spurs. 
S, Of birds or their legs: Devoid of spurs 28x9. 
8- Bot. Having no spur or calcar 1839. 
Spurting. 1471. var. of Spirlino. 
Spurn (spsun), sb. 1 ME. [f. SPURN v.] 
ti. A trip or stumble -2535. a. A stroke with 
the foot ; a kick ME. b. The act of kicking or 
spurning 1641. a* The act of treating with dis- 
dain or contemptuous rejection ; an instance of 
this z6oa. 

a. Jig, Death with an equall a. The lofty Turret and 
low Cottage beats 1619. 3. The insolence of Office, 

and the Spumes That patient merit of the vnworthy 
takes Shaks. 

Spurn (spftin), sb.* 1601. [var. of Spur 
sb., prob. after prec.] 1. An outward-growing 
root or rootlet ; one of the main roots of a tree. 
Obs. exc. dial. 9. A slanting prop or stay ; a 
•pur or spur-stone i6ao. b. Mining. A small 
pillar of coal left within the seam as a tem- 
porary support during holing 1837. 

Spurn (sp&m), v. [OE. spuman . The stem 
Is prob. that of Spur v .] L intr. +x. To strike 
against something with the foot; to trip or 
stumble -1734. fa. To strike or thrust with 
the foot ; to kick (at something) -1740. 8 . fg. 
To kick against or at something disliked or 
despised ; to manifest opposition or antipathy, 
esp. in a scornful or disdainful manner 2536. 

a. Folly it is to spume against a pricke Camden. 3. 
They spurned at danger, and made several vigorous 
sallies on the enemy 1781. 

IL trans. 2. To strike or tread (something) 
with the foot; to trample or kick, late ME. 
9 . To reject with contempt or disdain ; to treat 
contemptuously ; to scorn or despise OE. 

s. He with his feet wol spume adoun his cuppe 
Chavceb. You spurne me hence, and he will spume 
me hither Shake a. Every offer tending to concilia- 
tion had been spumed Fbkeman. 

Comb . : a.- water Naut., a low barrier on the ends 
of a deck to prevent water from coming aboard. 

Spumer (sppunw). 156a. [f. Spurn v.] 

tx. One who strikes with the foot -161 x. a. One 
who rejects or despises ; a scorner 1863. 
a Traitor and trickster, And s. of treaties Tennyson. 

Spurred (spflxd), a. late ME. [LSpurj^.] 
1. Wearing or provided with a spur or spurs. 

a. Furnished with sharp and bard spikes, claws, 

or the like 2612. 3. Of rye, etc. : Affected with 

ergot or spur 1763. 4. Bot. Of the nature of, 

provided with, a spur or calcar ; calcarate 1834. 

1. Others came forth on foot, booted and a Free- 
man. 

Spurrer (spfi-rei). 163a. [f. Spur vJ] One 
who spurs or urges. 

Spurr(e)y (sptrri). 2577. [a. Du. spurrie t 
prob. related to med.L. spergula .] x. One or 
other of various species of herbaceous plants or 
weeds of the genus Spergula ; esp. the common 
species com spurrey ( S . arvensis ), occ&s. used 
as fodder for sheep and cattle ; also, the genua 
to which these species belong, a. Applied to 
various species of plants allied to or resembling 
the genus Spergula 2753. 

Spurrier (spnrUi). ME. [f. Spur sb. + 
-IER.] A spur-maker. 

Spur-rowel. 2611. [£ Spur sb.] The 
rowel of a spur. 

Spur-royal. Now Hist, or arch. Also 
-rial. 2588. [f. Spur sb. + Royal sb.] A gold 
coin of the value of fifteen shillings, chiefly 
coined in the reign of James I ; so called from 
having on its reverse the form of the sun with 
rays, resembling a spur-rowel. 

Spurry (ipff-ri), a. rare. x6n. [£ Spur 
sb. + -T 1 .] *f*a. Radiating like the points of a 
spur-rowel, b. Of the nature of a spur or prop 
2863. c. Having spur-hke projections 2875. 
Spurt (spffit), sb. 1 1566. [var. of Spirt 
x 3 .*J x. -fa. A short spell of (something) -2699. 

b. A short space of time ; a brief period. Now 
dial. 1592. a. A brief and unsustained effort ; 
a sudden and short spell of activity or exertion 
1592. b. A short spell of rapid movement | a 
marked or sudden increase of speed attained 
by special exertion 2787. c. trasesf. A marked 
Increase or improvement in business ; a sudden 


advance or rise of prices, etc. ; also, the period 
during which this lasts 2814. 3. Naut. A short 
spell of wind 1699. 

1. b. Herschel has been in town for short spurts, and 
back again, two or three times Mmi D'Akblay. a. 
Quinine, .has given me a a for the last two days 1885. 
b. Their boat, .dipped a little when they put on any- 
thing like a severe g. Hughes. Phr. By or in spurts t 
jn or with brief, unsustained or spasmodic efforts j in 
intermittent jets. 

Spurt (sp^jt), sb .* 1775. [f. Spurt v .*] 
1. A stream or shower of water, etc., ejected or 
thrown up with some force and suddenness, 
b. A spatter or splash made by a pen 2872. a. A 
sudden manifestation of feeling or energy 2859. 

a. A sudden s. of woman's jealousy Tennyson. 

Spurt (gpfijt), v . l 1570. [var. of Spirt 
v. l \ - Spirt v. 1 2, a. 

The milk went on spurting and fizzing into the pail 
1833. ■ .Jig. His stream of meaning., is ever and anon 
spurting itself up into epigrams Carlyle. 

Spurt (spfijt),v.8 2664. [f. Spurt a.] 
intr. To make a spurt, put on increased speed 
or make greater exertions, for a short time. 
Spurtle (spff*jt , l). v. 1633. [f. Spurt u.i 
+ -LE.] x. trans . To besprinkle or bespatter 
(rare). a. intr. To burst or fly out in a small 
quantity or stream with some force or sudden- 
ness ; to spirt 2652. 

SpUT-wing. 284a. [Cf. next.] A spur- 
winged water-hen, goose, etc. 

Spu*r-winged, a. 1668. [f. Spur jJ.i] 

Omith. Having one or more stiff claws or spurs 
projecting from the pinion-bone of the wing. 
In specific names, as s. goose, plover ; lapwing. 

Spute, v. Obs. or dial. ME. [Aphetic f. 
Dispute v.] intr. To dispute; to contend In 
disputation. Usu. const, with. 


Sputter (spirtoi), sb. 1673. [f. Sputter 
v. ] x. - Splutter sb. 2 b. b. A state of bust- 
ling confusion or excitement 2833. a. The 
action or an act of sputtering ; the emission of 
small particles with some amount of explosive 
sound ; the noise characteristic of this. Freq. 
\fig- 183 7- 

1. But he must make some s. rather than be held to 
the terms of the Question Marvell. s. Nothing 
breaking the silence but the occasional s. of the rush- 
light 1845. 


Sputter (sp*rtM),W. 2598. [ — Du.sfuiteren , 
WFris. sputter je, of imitative origin.] 2. trans. 
To spit out in small particles and with a cha- 
racteristic explosive sound or a series of such 
sounds. a. To utter hastily and with the 
emission of small particles of saliva ; to ejacu- 
late in a confused, indistinct, or uncontrolled 
manner, esp. from anger or excitement 2677. 
3. intr. Of persons : To eject from the mouth, 
to spit out, food or saliva in small particles with 
some force and in a noisy explosive manner 
x68x. 4. To speak or talk hastily and con- 
fusedly or disjointedly 2682. 5. To make or 

give out a sputtering sound or sounds, esp. 
under the influence of heat 1692. 

a. Without the least pretended incitement (to] a out 
the basest and falsest accusations Swirr. 3. His 
tongue was too large for his mouth 1 he stuttered and 
sputtered 1878. 4. The Servants, .sputter’d in Dutch, 
which they understood not 1696. 5. Like the Green 
Wood That sputtring in the Flame works outward 
into Tears Dryden. The candle, .was sputtering with 
the rain-drops 1845. 


|| Sputum (spi£*t#m). PL sputa (spi£ a t&). 
2693. [L., spit, spittle.] Med. Saliva or spittle 
mixed with mucus or purulent matter, and ex- 
pectorated in certain diseased states of the 
lungs, chest, or throat ; a mass or quantity of 
this. 


Spy (spsi), sb. ME. [ad. OF. espie Espy 
sb. In sense 3 partly f. Spy v.] 2. One who 

spies upon or watches a person or persons 
secretly ; a secret agent whose business it is to 
keep a person, place, etc., under close observa- 
tion ; esp. one employed by a government in 
order to obtain information relating to the 
naval, military or aeronautical conditions of 
other countries, or to collect intelligence of any 
kind. a. Mil. A person employed in time of 
war to obtain secret information regarding the 
enemy $ in early use esp. one venturing in dis- 
guise into the enemy’s camp or territory ME* 
3, The action of spying 1 an instanoe or occasion 
of this. Chiefly in phrases. 2450. 


1. Theeves have their spies.. In all Innes 1617. I 
come no Spie With purpose to explore . . The secrets 
of your Realm Milt. a. In the early romances, no 
disguise is so frequently used by a a as that of a 
minstrel 1846. 

attrib. ana Comb., as s.-system, etc. 1 -money, pay- 
ment for the services of a a 1 S. Wednesday, in 
Irish u*e, the Wednesday before Easter Sunday (in 
allusion to Judas). Hence Spy*lsm, espionage. 

Spy (spoi), */. ME. [ad. OF. espier Espy v.] 
L trans. k. To watch (a person, etc.) in a secret 
or stealthy manner ; to keep under observation 
with hostile intent ; to act as a spy upon (a 
person), b. To make stealthy observations in 
(a country or placejfrom hostile motives. Also 
with out. ME. c. To (seek to) discover or as- 
certain by stealthy observation ME. a. To 
look at, examine, or observe closely or carefully ; 
to see or behold ; In mod. use spec, to investigate 
with a spy-glass or telescope M E. 3- To catch 
sight of: to descry or discover; to notice or 
observe ME. 4. To find out , to search or seek 
out, by observation or scrutiny 2530. 

x. b. The men, whom Moses sent forth to spye out 
the lands Coveroale Numb. xiii. 16. c. Coe and 
spie where he is, that 1 may send and fetch him 
a Kings vi. 13. a. I spied the whole ground, and 
never saw a beast 1893. 3. Feare seeing all, feares it 
of all is spy'd Drayton. By dilating the pupil, the 
animal, .is enabled to s. its prey . .in the dark Goldsm. 

a. 1 felt ashamed of myself for spying out their follies 
Thackeray. 

U. intr. x. To make observations (now spec. 
with a telescope) ; to keep watch ; to be on the 
look out ME. a. To make stealthy or covert 
observations ; to play the spy ; to pry 2456. 

a. I confesse it is my Natures plague To s. into 
Abuses Shake I am come to s. upon your vanity and 
ambition Goldsm. 

Spy-, the stem of Spy v. used in combs, in 
the sense ' that spies *, as s.-all t or ' from or 
through which one may spy as s.-hole, • tower , 
-1 window . etc. 

Spy-glass. 2706. [f. Spy v. + Glass sb.] 
A telescope ; a field-glass. 

Squab (skw^b), sb. 164a [Of uncertain 
origin.] x. A newly-hatched, unfledged, or 
very young bird. Also fig. of a person, b. 
spec. A young pigeon 1694. a. A short fat 
person 2700. 3. A sofa, ottoman, or couch 

2664. 4. A thick or soft cushion, esp. one serv- 

ing to cover the seat of a chair or sofa 2687 

b. A cushion forming part of the inside fittings 
of a carriage 1794. 

a. He is a fat, sallow a of a man 1B93. 3. On her 

large s. you find her spread. Like a fat corpse upon a 
bed Pore. 4. She was poking the little fists into the 
&. of the sofa 1881. 

Squab (skwgb), a. 1675. [Cf. prec.] I. Of 
persons: Short and stout; squat and plump, 
b. Having a thick clumsy form 2733. a. Young 
and undeveloped ; esp. of young birds, unfledged 
or not fully fledged, newly or lately hatched 
2706. +3. Abrupt, blunt, curt -1739. 

1. A Dutch woman is s. 1703. b. Turning his s. nose 
up in the air Scott, a. A nest-full of little s. Cupids 
W. Ibving. 3. We have returned a squab answer, 
retorting the infraction of treaties H. Walpole. So 
Squa*bbiah a. somewhat a or squat. Squa*bby 

a. squat, thick-set. 

Squab (skwpb), v. 1668. [Cf. Squab 
1. trans. To squash, a. To stuff or stuff up 
2829. a. intr. To fall or hang in a full or heavy 
manner 1755. 

Squab, aav. 1690. [Imitative.] With a 
heavy fall or squash. 

The Eagle took him up a matter of Steeple-high into 
the Air, and. .dropt him down, S. upon a Rock 1693. 

Squabash (akwpbsrf), sb. 1828. [A com- 
bination of squash and bash.] A crushing blow ; 
a squashing. Hence Squaba'sh v . trans. to 
crush, squash, demolish. 

Squabble (akwo'b’l), sb. 260a. [prob. imi- 
tative.] A wrangle, brawl ; a petty quarrel. 

Squabble (skwob’l), V. 1604. [See prec.] 
x. intr. To wrangle or brawl j to engage in a 
petty quarrel or dispute ; to argue disagreeably 
or with heat. a. trans. In Typog . ;, to throw 
(type) out of line ; to disarrange or disorder ; 
to twist or skew so as to mix the lines 2674. 

b. intr. Of type : To get into disorder x68> 

1. Drunks f And speaks Parratf And a! Swaggerl 
Snaks. It agreeth to children, .to a 1677. TheDsyll 
comes . . and squabbles with him 1677. Hence 8qua a b- 

b §qtiab-pie. local («s. emd 708. 
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SQUACCO 

[Cf. Squab jJ.] A pie with a thick crust com- 
posed of mutton, pork, apples, and onions. 
Squacco (skwa'kko). 1759. [Local It.] A 
small crested species of heron, Ardea ralloides 
or comata * 

Squad (skwpd), sb. 1649. [ad. F. escouade, 
earlier esquade, var. of esquadn square, com- 
pany, squadron.] z. Mil. A small number of 
men, a subdivision or section of a company, 
formed for drill, or told off for some special 
purpose. Also in phr. awkward s. a. A small 
number, group, or party of persons 1809. 3. 

A particular set or circle of people 1786. 

1. The awkward a. consists not only of recruits at 
drill, but of formed soldiers that are ordered to exer- 
mm with them, in consequence of some irregularity 
tinder arms 1809. a. Phr. Flying- x., a police detach- 
ment equipped for rapid pursuit with motor-cars, 
Cycles, etc. 3. A rowing s., football s. {U.S.). 

Squad (skwpd), v. 1809. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To divide or form into squads ; to draw up in a 
•quad. 9. To assign or allocate to a squad x8oa. 

1. 1 say, lads, s. your men and form on the road 
1841. 

Squadron (skwp'dran), sb. 1569. [ad. It. 
squad rone, f. squadra square.] 1 1. Mil. A body 
of soldiers drawn up or arranged in square 
formation -1656. a. Mil. A relatively small 
body or detachment of men 1579. b. spec. A 
body of cavalry, usu. composed of between one 
and two hundred men 170a. 3. A division of 
a fleet forming one body under the command 
of a flag-oflicer ; a detachment of warships told 
off for some particular duty. Also, a unit of a 
definite number of aeroplanes with its officers 
and men. 1588. 4. A comparatively large group 
•r number of people or animals ; an organized 
body of persons 1617. f*b. transf A multitude 
of things l fare ) -x68o. 5. A body of cardinals 

hovering Detween the main factions in a con- 
clave 1670. 

a. Trump nor pibroch summon here Mustering 
dans, or squadrons tramping Scott. 3. Flying r. : 
see Flying fipL a. 4. pnr. «L Cardinal de Rets 
and Cardinaf Azzolino were of the s. 1906. S.-com- 
mander, -leader, officers of the Royal Air Force. 
Hence Squa'droned />/. a., formed into squadrons \ 
drawn up in a a 

Squall (skwiil), sb. 1847. [Origin unkn.] 
l. pi. Ninepins, skittles, s. to. dial. 9. pi. A 
table-game in which counters or disks are pro- 
pelled towards some mark by snapping x86a. 
b. A disk or counter used in this game x86a. 

Squail, v. Chiefly dial. 1636 [Ongin 
ohsc.J x. intr. To throw a (loaded) stick or 
similar missile [at some object). a. trans . To 
strike or hit by throwing a stick or squailer 
1844. 3. To cast or throw 1876. Hence 

Squal'ler, a loaded stick, esp. used for throwing 
at small game or apples. 

Squalid (lkwpriid), a. 1591. [acLL .squali- 
dus, f. squalen to be rough, dirty/] L 1. Natu- 
rally foul and repulsive because of the presence 
of slime, mud, etc. .and the absence of all cultiva- 
tion or care. b. gen. Repulsive or loathsome to 
look at x6aa 9. Foul through neglect or want 
of cleanliness; repulsively mean and filthy 1596. 
3. Of qualities, conditions, etc.: Marked or 
characterized by filth, dirt, or squalor x6ax. 4. 
fg. Wretched, miserable, morally repulsive or 
degraded 1660. 

t. S. fields of mud and thistles 18B7. a. Tis as. den 
node in the rock Evelyn. The poorest and most s. 
savage 1875. 3. WinteT is..vgly, foule, a Bubton. 

1L fi. Dry, parched; marked by drought 
-1661. to. Rough, shaggy, unkempt -1799. 3. 
Having a pinched and miserable appearance, 
or a dull unhealthy look. 1661. 

3. His complexion sallow and a Lyttoh. Hence 
8 qua*lid»ly adv., -nans. 

Squalidlty (skwpli-dlti). 1668. [ad. L. 
oqualiditas. ] The quality or character of being 
font or squalid ; filthiness, squalidness. 

Squall (skw^l),x£.i 1709. [f. Squall©.] 
A discordant or violent scream ; a loud harsh 
cry. b. The action or habit of squalling or 
talking in a shrill voice 1755. 

The crowittg pheasant.. Betrays his lair with awk- 
ward squalls i8ai. 

Squall (skwgl), jfi.» 1719. [perh. conn. w. 
prec.] i. A sudden and violent gust, a blast or 
short sharp storm* of wind, orig. Naut. n.fig. 
A disturbance or commotion ; a quarrel 18x3. 

1* A very violent and sudden & took os qnitoa-h—d 
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1743. A black e. Is attended with n dark cloud, In 1 
distinction from a white x., where there are no clouds, 
and a thick x., accompanied with hail, sleet, &c 
Crass. a. Phr. To look out for squalls, fig. to an- 
ticipate and be on one's guard against sudden danger, 
disturbance, or trouble. 

Squall (skw§l), v. 1631. [Imitative ; cf. 
Squeal v. Direct connexion with Scand. forms 
having the stem skval - is doubtful.] x. tnlr . 
Of birds or animals: To scream loudly or dis- 
cordantly. Also in common usage, of persons, 
esp. children, (Freq. with a suggestion of con- 
tempt.) 1687. a. trans. To utter or sing in a 
loud discordant tone 1703. 

s. The parrot scream'd, the peacock squall’d Ten- 
nyson. s. She sung, or rather squalled, a song of Sac- 
chini’s 1779. Hence Squa'ller. 

Squally (skwp Ii) f a. 17 19. [f. Squall 

sb . 2 J 1. Characterized by the prevalence of 
squalls, a. Of the wind : Blowing in sudden 
and violent gusts or blasts 1748. 3. fig. Stormy, 

troublous, threatening. Chiefly U.S., esp. in 
the phr. to look s. 1814. 

s. S. Weather, with Hail and Snow 1745. 3. But 

for some hours things looked s. enough 1853. 

Squalodon (skw*i*l<Ktyn). 1879. [mod.L., 
f. L. squalus SQUALUS + Gr. &boyr- t 68ovs tooth. J 
Palxont . A genus of fossil cetaceans found in 
Miocene and early Pliocene formations ; a 
cetacean of this genus. So Squa'lodont. 

Squaloid (skwsi'loid), a. and sb. 1836. [f. 
L. squalus SQUALUS ; see -oid.] A. adj. Shark- 
like ; comprising the sharks. B. sb. A fish of 
the shark family 1836. 

Squalor (skwp'loz). i6ai. [a. L . t f. squa- 
len to be dry, rough, dirty.] The state or 
condition of being physically squalid ; a com- 
bination of misery and dirt, b .Jig. The quality 
of being morally squalid i860. 

Hovel piled upon hovel,— s. immortalized In unde- 
caying stone Hawthorne, b. The s. of Mesmerism, 
the deliration of Tappings Emerson. 

II Squalus (Bkwfl'l^s). PL -li (lri). 1753. 

[L., some sea-fish.] A shark. 

IJ Squama [skw^ mi). PL -mm (mf)- 1706. 
[L., scale.] x. Zool. A scale as part of the in- 
tegument of a fish, reptile, or insect, b. Path . A 
small portion of epidermis morbidly developed 
in the form of a scale 1876. a. Anat . A thin 
scaly portion of a bone, esp. of the temporal 
bone 1728. 8. Bot. — SCALE sb 2 3 c. >738. 

Hence Squama*ceous a. furnished with scales. 

Squamate (skwfi*mA), a. 1896. [ad. L. 
squamatus , f. squama Squama.] Fool., etc. 
Provided or covered with squamae or scales. 

Squamation (skw&mD-Jan). 1881. [f. 

Squama ; see -ation.] Zool. The condition or 
character of being covered with scales; a special 
mode or form of this. 

Squame (akwA*m). late ME. [ad. OF.#*- 
quame or L. squama SQUAMA.] tx. A scale (of 
iron, or on the skin or eyes) -x66x. 9- Zool. 

— Squama x. 1877. 

SquamPferous (ikwi-), a. 1748. [f. L. 

squamifer ; see Squama and -FEROU&] Zool. 
and Bot. Bearing or provided with scales ; 
smiamigerous. So Squ&mi'geroua a. 1656. 

Squamiform (skwfl*-), a. 1898. [ad. mod. 
L. squamiformis ; see Squama and -form.] 
Zool. and Bot, Having the shape of a scale or 
scales. 

Squamo- (skw/i-m^, used as comb, form 
of Squama, chiefly in terms of Anat. relating 
to the squamous bones, as s.-occipital, tem- 
poral . 

Squamosal (skw&m£a*s&l), a , and sb. 1848. 
[f. next + -AL.] Anat. A. adj. x. S. bone, the 
squamous bone 1849. 9. Ol or pertaining to 

the squamous bone 1863. B. sb. The squamo- 
sal bone or squamous portion of the temporal 
bone X848. 

Squamosa (skwji'imms), a. x66r. [ad. L. 
squamosus, f. squama scale. J x . Covered or fur- 
nished with scales; scaly. a. Anat., Bot., 
Path* - Squamous a. x a, b 9, 5. 1708. 

Squamoso- fskwfimdu-se), used as comb, 
form of prec., in the sense * squamous and—', as 
s.-dentaied ; or in terms of Anat. relating to the 
squamous bones, as s.-mascillary, -eygomaiic. 

Squamous (tkw**mss), a. 1541. [ad. L. 
squamosus, f. squama Squama.] x. A mat. a. 
S. borne , fari, portion, the thin and scaly part 


square 

of the temporal bone* situated in tho temple 
1541. b. Of a suture: Formed by thin over- 
lapping parts resembling scales 1709. 9. Bot. 

Furnished or covered with, composed of, 
squamae or scales 1658. 8. — SQUAMOSE a. x. 

1668. 4. Of substances : Composed of scales 

1798. 5. Path. Of skin-diseases : Characterised 
by tht development of scales or laminae of skin 
1843. 6. Of armour : Scaly ; laminated 1845. 

a. The bracts are described as x. or scaly 1870. 3. 

Blue bellied, a lizards 179&. 4. S. epithelium generally 
cunsists of many layers of cells, one over the other 
1872. Hence Squ&'moua-ly adv., -ness. 

|| Squamula (skw#l*midfTft). 1754. [L.,dim. 
of squama scale.] Zool., Bnt., Bot . A small 
scale. So Squa*mule. 

Squamulose (skwxi*miiJlJus), a. 1846. [ad. 
mod.L. squamulosus ; see Squamula and 
-ose.] Bot. Furnished or covered with small 
scales. 

Squander (skwp’ndax), sb. 1709. [f.next.] 
The act of squandering ; extravagant expendi- 
ture ; an instance of this. 

Squander (skwp^ndaj), v. 1593. [Origin 
obsc. ] 1. trans. In pa. pple. a. Of things : To 

be scattered over a comparatively wide surface 
or area 1596. b. Brought to disintegration or 
dissolution 1610. a. To cause to scatter or 
disperse 1657. 8. To use (money, goods, 

etc.) recklessly, prodigally, or lavishly ; to ex- 
pend extravagantly, profusely, or wastefully. 
(The most common usage. ) 1593. 4. To spend 
or employ (time) wastefully; to waste 1693. 
5. To spend profusely, without securing an 
adequate return ; to use in a wasteful manner 
17x6. 6. intr. To roam about ; to wander 

1630. 7. To scatter 1893. 

1. a- In many thousand Islands that lye equandred 
in the vast Ocean 1645. a All along the sea They 
drive and a the huge Belgian fleet Deyden. 3. The 
public money is squandered away in pensions 1763. 
4. They considered the time occupied in learning as 
so much squandered away Borrow. 5. If he s. bis 
Talents in Luxury 1716. Hence Squanderer* 
Squandering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. -ly adv. 
Squandermania (skwQndaim£i*ni&). 1990. 
[f. Squander v. + -mania.] A erase for ex- 
travagant expenditure. 

Squarable (»kwe»*rib’l), a. and sb. 1706. 
[f. Square v.] A. adj. Capable of being 
squared. B. sb. A person who can be 4 squared 
Square (skwe»i), sb. Also fsqulre, ME. 

[ ad. OF. esquin and esauare (mod.F. iquerre ) : — 
pop. L. *exquadra. Also partly L Square <*.] 
I. x. An implement or tool for determining, 
measuring, or setting out right angles, etc., 
usually consisting of two pieces or arms set at 
right angles to each other, but sometimes with 
the arms or sides hinged or pivoted so as to 
measure any angle ; esp. one used by carpen- 
ters and joiners. Freq. without article in phr. 
by s. tb. fig. In phr. by the s., with extreme 
accuracy ; precisely, exactly -1633. 'fn.fig. A 
canon, criterion, or standard ; a rule or guiding 
principle ; a pattern or example *1809. 

1. A poet does not work by a or line, At smiths and 
joiners perfect a design Cowter. Bsvtl-s. ■ Bevel 
sb. ; mitrr-s., sets., 7 '- or tees., trial- or ttys. : see 
these words. b. L.LJL. v. it 475. a. To governs 
the body . . by the a of prudence, and rule of reason 
1604. Is merit everywhere else made the exact s. of 
preferment T Fulleb. 

n. tx. Rectangular or square shape or form 
-1663. ts. A side of a square, rectangle, or 
polygon ; a face of a cube -1753. 3. A square 
or quadrilateral space, esp. one of several 
marked out on a board, paper, etc., for playing 
certain games or for purposes of measurement, 
etc. ; a square surface or face 1440. +b. fig. 
Affairs, events, matters, proceedings. Only la 
the phr. how (the) squares go. -x8s8. 4. Geom. 

A plane rectilinear and rectangular figure with 
four equal sides xcei. +b. A rectangle with 
only the opposite sides equal, spec, called long 
or oblong s. -1849. t c * Geometrical s.% two 
graduated sides of a square marked in the rect- 
angular corner of a quadrant to facilitate its use 
-1798. d. Logic. A square diagram used to il- 
lustrate the four kinds of logical opposition 1864. 
5 * Math. The product of a number multiplied by 
itself ; the second power (of) *557* 6. Mil. A 
body of troops drawn up in a square formation, 
either with solid ranks or leaving an open space 
In the centre 3391. 7. ft, A square piece of 
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SQUARE 


material covering the bosom ; the breast-piece of 
a dress -Z710. b. A square or rectangular piece, 
block, etc. 2602, c. A rectangular pane of glass, 
Now dial. 1687. 8. A square or rectangular area 
or piece of ground ; spec . a garden plot of this 
shape 16x5. q. An open space or area (ap- 
proximately quadrilateral and rectangular! in a 
town or city, enclosed by buildings or dwelling- 
houses, esp. of a superior or residential kind, 
freq. containing a garden or laid out with trees, 
etc. ; more generally, any open space resembling 
this, esp. one formed at the meeting or inter- 
section of streets; also, the group of houses 
surrounding an area of this kind 1687. b. A 
rectangular building or block of buildings; 
U.S. a block of buildings bounded by streets 
1700. xo. An area of a hundred square feet, 
forming the measure or standard by which the 
price of flooring, roofing, tiling, or the like 
is reckoned 1663. tn. Astro l . and Astron. 
Quartile aspect; quadrature (rare) -1690. 19. 

In various techn. uses denoting square parts or 
structures ; also ellipt. for s. cap, dance, drink, 
etc. x688. 

1. fig. Ant. 4 r CL if. iii. 7. 3. The queen gives a 

check in the black queen’s second s. 1735. Magic 1. : 
see Magic a, b. He.. then ask'd him how Squares 
went at Rome x< 5 aa, 5. The law of the inverse s. in 
electric action 1883. 6 . He.. no practise had In the 

braue squares of Warre Shaks. Hollow S ., a Body of 
Foot drawn up with an empty space in the middle for 
the Colours Drums, and Baggage 170a. Solid X» is 
a body of foot, where both ranks and files are equal 
1 80a. Men are formed into s. to resist attacks of 
cavalry 1859. 7. a. IVint, T. iv. iv. aia. b. He., 

bolted hia food down 
of three inches Scott. 
a basilisc of copper Evelyn. 9. Going early from his 
house in the a. of St. James Evelyn. 

tin. A quarrel, dispute, wrangle; discord 
dissension, quarrelling -1697. 

They did agree without any Si. at all 1637. 

Phrases. To break s. 1 see Break v. To Break no 
t. % to make no difference. +At s., at variance ; esp. 
to Be or to /all at {a) to quarrel or wrangle. Out 
of s., out of the true, proper, or normal state or con- 
dition! out of (right) order or rule. 

Square (skwe*j), a , ME. [ad. OF. es- 

S tarre, pa. pple. of esquarrer Square v.l I. x. 

aving a rectilinear and rectangular form of 
equal length and breadth ; contained by four 
equal sides at right angles to each other ; quad- 
rate. late ME, a. Having an equilateral rect- 
angular section ME. b. Having a form more 
or less approximating to a cube ; rectangular 
and of three dimensions, late ME. 8- Of limbs, 
the body, etc.t Approximating to a square sec- 
tion or outline; stoutly and stronglv built; 
•olid, sturdy, late ME. 4. Of a (stated) length 
on each of the four sides forming a square, 
late ME. 5. ta. Of an angle : Right. Records. 
b. At right angles j rectangular in position or 
direction; perpendicular (to something) X57X. 
8 . Even, straight, level 1814. b. fig . On equal 
terms ; with all accounts settled X859. c. Golfing . 
Having equal scores 2887. 

x. Eight-, «>, Three-square i see these words. X 
inchyfoot, yard , ate., a rectangular space measuring an 
Inch, etc., either way, or any equivalent area. S. 
measure , a unit of measurement consisting of a square 
I a system of measures based on such units. X 
r, the j 


1 product of a number multiplied by itaslL 
X nw/, thcaumber or quantity constituting such a base 
of a given number or quantity as to produce this when 
multiplied by itself a. fig. I should but be. .the s. 
man in the round bole Tennyson. 3. He is a S. well- 
set Man 1709. 4. The whole were reared in a back- 
yard not ten foot s. 1854. 5. b. A long low vessel . . 

with immensely square yards 1833. A* b. ' To be s. 
with a man ', to be revenged 1859. C. They were all 
s. at the 18th 1898. 

IL x. Of actionst Just or equitable; fair, 
honest, honourable, straightforward. Also gen* 
2591. 9. Of persons : fa. Not readily moved 
or shaken in purpose ; steady, reliable -271a. ta 
Honourable, upright 2646. 3. Precise, exact 

2590, b. Straight, direct 2804. c. Right; in 
good order; on a proper footing 2836, d. Of 
meals* Pull, solid, substantial, Of a drink 1 
Copious | of full measure, orig. U.S. 2868, 
s. She 's a most triumphant Lady, If report be a to 
her Suaxi, Phc. X ffilay or dealing, a s. deal, the e. 
thing. 3, Oh what farmaUtie, what s. observance ; 
lines (u a little roome 1590, His ideas being a, solid 
and tangible Hawthorne, b. Opportunity for a s. 
talk 1896, cl Phr. To call (it) 1.. to regard as balanced 
oreefetled. d. The one 4 a. meal 'of the day tBrf, 

Phx, On as .upon the e, a. With a equate front 1 
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face to face 1 directly, openly (now rare), b. With, 
out artifice, deceit, fraud, or trickery, tc. Upon 
terms of equality or friendship with another or others 1 
also, even or 4 quits ’ with another, d. In predic. use 
without const.: Free from < duplicity or unfairness; 
honest, straightforward, upright (now slang), e. To 
sot on or upon the at right angles 1 in a square or 
solid form ; fig. to put in proper order (rare). 

Comb., as s. -Bodied, -Built, faced, -set, -shouldered 
-stemea, -tailed adjs. ; s. bracket (see Bracket sB. 
5) 1 -headed a. having the head or top of a s. form ; 
■•hit, a hit at right angles to the wicket, esp. to 
square leg; -knot, ** reef-knot 1 -leg, the position in 
the cricket-field to the left of the batsman and nearly 
in a line with the wicket ; the fielder stationed at this 
point; hence as vb.\ .rig Haul., rig in which the 
lower sails are suspended from horizontal yards, as 
dist. from fore-and-aft rig ; so -rigged a. ; -roof, one 
in which the principal rafters meet at a right angle. 
Hence Squa*re-ly adv., -ness. 

Square (skwe*.x), adv. 1570. [f. prec.] fl. 
Steadily, copiously -1608. 9. Fairly, honestly ; 

in a direct manner. Now slang or colloq. 157 7. 

b. colloq. Solidly, without reserve 1867. 3. So 

as to be square ; in a rectangular form or posi- 
tion ; directly in line or in front 1632. 4. At 

right angles x68o. 

a 1 1 reckon the boy means a.', muttered the old man 
1891. b. N. G comes out 'a* for the Republican 
party 1867. 3. He walked burly and s. Lamb. 4, 

Pivot men.. face s. into the new direction 1847. 

Square (skwe*j), v. late ME. [ad. OF. *x- 
quarrer : — pop. L. *ex quad rare, f. L. ex out + 
quadra square. ] L trans. 1. To make (a thing) 
square ; to shape by reduction to straight lines 
and right angles, b. To make (timber, etc.) 
square or rectangular in cross-section, late ME. 

c. To mark out as a square or in rectangular 

form ; to convert into or draw up in a square ; 
to mark off or out in squares 1440. d. To form 
by making square; to cut in square or rect- 
angular form 1584. 9. a. To multiply (a num- 

bed by itself 15 71. b. To convert (a circle) into 
an equivalent square ; to measure exactly in 
terms of a square 1624. c. To calculate in 
square measure x8ix. 3. a. Naut. To lay (the 
yards) at right angles to the line of the keel by 
trimming with the braces ; to set at right angles 
to or parallel with some other part 1695. b. 
To adjust so as to make rectilinear or rectangu- 
lar or to set at right angles to something else 
1690. c. Astrol . To stand in quartile aspect 
in relation to (another sign) 1697. d. To set or 
place (some part of the body) squarely 18x9. 

x. Those who. .squared the Portland atone for Saint 
Paul’s Macaulay. a. &• Then do 1 s. 6, and it is 36 
1674. ta Circles to s.,and Cubes to double, Would 
give a Man excessive Trouble Prior. 3. b. fig . 
feel me . . Well squar'd to fortune's blows Cary. < 
The Icy Goat, the Crab which a the Scales 1697. d. 
The Saxon domestics squared their shoulders Scott. 

IL x. fig . To regulate, frame, arrange, or 
direct, by, according to, or on some standard or 
principle of action 1531. b. To adjust or adapt, 
to cause to correspond to or harmonize with 
something 1583. c. To arrange, adjust, render 
appropriate or exact 2596. 9. To bring to an 

equality on both sides; to balance 1815. b. 
To put (a matter) straight; to settle satis- 
factorily, to compound, colloq, 2853. c. With 
upt To settle (a debt, etc.) by payment x86a. 

d. intr. (Golf) To make the scores equal 1933. 
8- slang ox colloq. To conciliate, satisfy, or gain 
over (a person), etp . by some form of bribery or 
compensation ; to get rid of in this way 2859. 

x. He who squares nis actions by this rule can never 
do amiss Berkeley, b. Eie me, blest Providence, 
end a my triall To my proportion'd strength Milt. 
a. She would accept benefits.. but then she insulted 
her benefactors, and so squared accounts Thackeray. 
ta We always a it with me usher 187a 3. Rich of- 
fenders. a the reporters 1 1885. 

UL intr. +1. To deviate or diverge, to vary 
(from something) -2609. ta* To fall out, to be 
at variance or discord, with a person, etc. -2561. 
3. To accord, concur or correspond, to agree 
or fit with, fto, funto , something iwa. b. 
Golf. To equalize the scores 2993. 4* * o strut 

or swagger. OBu exa dial. 1590., 5. To put 

oneself mto a posture of defence ; to assuage* 
boxing attitude 1830. fl. a. Tp measure (so 
much] on each of four sides forming 4 sqqare : 
to yield a square of (the dimensions specified) 
1789, b. To become Square in form 1903. c. 
Naut. To sail gfittay with the yards squared *887. 

f. The prophet** somtyme. .dyd a from tbs fcroufb* J 
i5«-‘ ' 3. There is no Church, whose every part so 
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squares onto my Conscience Sia T. Browne. 4. A 
another time, malapert boldness# will s. it out Camde* 

S . He squared up to his adversary and.. struck him 
eavy blow 1893. 6. c« We squared away to a tpanli 
insr breeze 1899. Hence SqUATiilg vBl. sB. 

Square cap. 1584. [Square a.] An acs 
domic cap with a square top ; a mortar-board 
trencher. 

Square-cut, a. i6sa. [Square a. or adv 
x. Cut to or into a square form. 9. absol. i 
coat with square skirts 1893. 

x. The grave man.. with s. antique waistcoat 284! 
There ’• the s. chancellor Keats. 

Squarer(skw€v*rax). late ME. [f. Squari 
v.] 1. a. One who reduces wood, stone, etc. 

to a square form, b. One who aims at squarini 
the circle 185a. fa. A contentious or quarrel 
some person. Shaks. 

Square sail. 1600. [Square 0.] a* J 
four-sided sail supported by a yard slung acros 
the vessel, b. A flying sail set on the fore-mal 
of a schooner or the nut of a sloop or cuttei 
Square-toed, a. 1785. [Square 0.] 1 
Of shoes : Having broad square toes. a. fil 
Old-fashioned, formal, precise 1795. 

a. We old people must retain some s. predilectio 
for the fashions of our youth Burks. 

Squa-re-toes, 1771. [Square 0.] A pre 
cise, formal, old-fashioned person ; one havini 
strict or narrow Ideas of conduct. Freq. quail 
lied by old and usu. with initial capital. 

Old Square-toes was obliged to go out of town ira 
mediately 1785. 

Squa-rewise, adv. 1546. [Sec -wise.] fl 
Rectangularly -1735. 9. In the form of i 

square x6ix. 

Squarish (ikwS*-riJ), a. 1749. [f. Squari 
a.) Somewhat, more or less, or approximately 
square. 

Squarrose (Bkwwrtfus, skwQTJre), a. 1760 

[ad. L. squarrosus, scurfy, scabby.] x. Bot . a 
Composed of or covered with, scales or othe 
processes standing out at right angles or mor 
widely, b. Of scales: Standing out at righ 
angles or to a greater degree 2899. 9. Eni 

Cut into lacinke which are elevated above th 
plane of the surface 1836. 

Squarro’BO-, comb, form of prec., as ii 
s.-dentate , - laciniate adjs. 

Squarson (skw&Mson). 2857. [joc. com 
bination of Squire sb. and Parson.] A parsoi 
who is also the squire in his parish. Heno 
Squa-rsonry 

Squash (skwpj), j£.l 1590. [Related t< 
Squash t/.J L 1. The unripe pod of a pea 
Also applied contemptuously to persons. Obi 
exc. arch. fa. S . pear, a variety of pear. S 
perry , a beverage made from this. -i8a6 a 
A soft india-rubber ball used in a form of thi 
game of rackets (orig. at Harrow!, b. A!s< 
short for 9. rackets, a game resembling rackets 
played with rackets and soft india-rubber ball 
in a walled court. 2886. 

x. As a a U before 'tis a pescod Shaks. This Kex 
nell. This s., this Gentleman Shako, 

IL x. fa. The act of squashing ; the fact o: 
sound of some soft substance being crushed o 
dispersed *1739. b. The shock or impact occa 
stoned by a soft heavy body falling upon 1 
surface; the sound produced by this, Nov 
rare. 2654. 9. A crush or crowd of persons 

etc.; a large number 2884. 3. Short for lemon 
squash (Lemon sb. 1 ) 2804. 

x. a. Phr. Togo to to become squashed or ruined 

ta Hearing a l, he cried, Damn it, what 's that T xtxe 
Squash (skwpf), sbfi 1643. [abbrev. o 
Narragansett Indian asquutasquask, {. asq raw 
uncobked. (The -ash is a pi, ending.)] x. / 
gourd produced by plants of the genus Ctrcur 
bita, esp. a fruit of the bush gourd, C. Melopepo 
9. Any species of the genus Cucurbits pro 
ducing the above fruit *661. 

m$irsb n as s, pie, vine* e.-bug, on* or other * 
various iaaects infesting or injurious to squashes 
a. gourd, (-melon) pumpkin, the common busk 
gourd or squash, Cucurbits Mtlqpepo, 

tSqusatM** 3 *678. [Aptotic f. Musquash,] 

The musk-rat or musquash. Fiber eibetkUm 
1894. > ■ * ; - > 

Squash (ikwpj) , V. 1565. [ad. OF* aryiMf' 
sen esquaccr t ** It squassare e— pop* L. %- 
quassori) see Quash e.] x . trans. Tosqaeese, 
pre ss, or crush into a flat massor pulp ; to beat 
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•0, or dash In, pieces, to. To quash \ to sup- 
press or put down ; to undo or destroy in a 
complete or summary .manner. Often colloq. To 
silence or disoomfort (a person) in a crushing 
fashion. 1769. a. in.tr. To emit or make a 
splashing sound ; to move. walk, etc., in this way ; 
to splash 1671. a* To be pressed into a fiat mass 
on impact ; to flatten out under pressure 1858. 

a. Our feet ' squashing 1 as we step, for our boots are 
full of rain-water 1893. Hence Squa'sher. 

Squash, adv. 1766. [f. prec.] With or as 
with a sauash. Freq. in to go s. (also transf). 

Squash-, the vU. stem used in combs., in 
the sense ' having the appearance of being 
squashed *. as squash hat. 

Squashy (skwp'ji), <7. 1698. [f. Squash v. 
or jJ. 1 ] x. Of fruit, etc. : Having a soft or 
pulpy consistency ; lacking in firmness, a. Of 
ground, etc. : Soft with, full of, water ; soaking, 
marshy 1751. 3. Of the nature of a squash or 

squashing 1865; Hence Squa*ahiness, s. con- 
dition or character. 

Squat (skwpt), sbA ME. [f. Squat ».] 1. 
A heavv fall or bump ; a severe or violent jar or 
jolt. Now n . dial. to. A bruise, contusion, or 
wound, esp. one caused by a fall ; a dent or in- 
dentation. Now dial. 1578. +3. At ( the or a) 

in a squatting or crouching attitude, esp. 
that assumed by a hare when sitting -T732. 3. 
The act of squatting, spec, on the part of a 
hare 1584. +4* The place where an animal 

squats ; spec . the form or lair of a hare -1673. 
fi. A squatting attitude or posture 1886. 

x. Bruises and squats and falls which often kill 
others can bring little grief or hurt to those that are 
temperate G. Herbbrt. 

Squat, sb . 2 Cornwall. 1671. [peril, same 
word as prec.] A small bunch of ore in a vein. 

Squat (skwpt).Ai. and ( ppl.)a, . late 
ME. [pa. pple. of Squat vJ] I. 1. In predic. 
use: Seated in a squatting or crouching pos- 
ture ; sitting close to the ground. a. Hidden 
from observation ; quiet, still, dial, 1841. 

x. Him there they found S. like a Toad, close at the 
eare of Eve Milt. The shrub lies s. to the ground 

x. Short and thick; disproportionately 
broad or wide ; podgy 1630. a. Characterized 
by squatness of form or structure 1774. 

1. She is a broad, a., pursy, fat thing, quite ugly 
Richardson. The arches are circular, and the col- 
omns s. 1828. Hence Squa*t-ly adv. % -ness. 

Squat (skwpt), v. ME. [ad. OF. esqualir t 
esquater, f. cs- Ex- + quattr to beat or press 
down.] I. trans. To crush, flatten, or beat out 
of shape; to smash or squash; to bruise se- 
verely. Now dial, b. To dash down heavily 
or with some force. Now dial, late ME. H. 
x, rejt. To seat (oneself) upon the hams or 
haunches; to take one's seat in a crouching 
attitude or posture, late ME. a. intr. Of hares : 
To sit close to the ground in a crouching atti- 
tude ; to crouch or cower down, esp. in order 
to escape observation or capture, late ME. 8. 
Of persons : To sit down with the legs closely 
drawn up beneath the hams or in front of the 
body ; esp. to sit on the ground in this way or 
in a crouching attitude. Also joc., to sit down. 
1573. 4. trans. To cause to squat ; to put into, 
place in, a squatting attitude or posture (rare) 
1600. fi. intr • t*- To sink into (something 
lower or less important). Milt. to. To sink in 
or down 1687. To setde upon new, un- 
cultivated, or unoccupied land without any legal 
title and without the payment of rent. orig. 
U.S. 1800. to. Austral, To rent or take up 
government or crown land for pasturage as a 
squatter x8a8. 

1. The Prince at last squatted himself on the corner 
of a form Mice D'Arbla v. a. The coy hare squats 
nestling in the com iBai. 3. Down on the grass the 
Doctor squatted ifixa. 6. He was a Kentucky man, 
of the Ohio, where he had 1 squatted 4 Marryat. 
Hence Squ&'tty a, somewhat squat. 

Squatarole (akwse*ttr#>l). Also -olle. 
18x9. [ad. mocLL. Squatarola , a. local It. 
squatarola. j The grey or Swiss plover, Squata- 
rola Helvetica, 

Squatter (skwg'tui), sb. 1788. [f. Squat 
ff»] 1. £/«& A settler having no normal or 
legal title to the land occupied by him, esp. one 
thus occupying land in a district not yet sur- 
veyed or apportioned by the government to. 
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An unauthorised occupant of land 1849. a. 
Austral. One occupying a tract of pastoral land 
as a tenant of the crown ; a grazier or sbedp- 
farmer, esp. on a large scale X840. 8* A squat- 
ting person or animal 1834. 

x. to. Hundreds of squatters from the neighbouring 
parts of Sutherland and Ross i860. 

attrto . ; s. sovereignty U.S., the right claimed 
by the inhabitants of newly-formed territories to settle 
for themselves the question of slavery, etc. 
Squatter (skw^'toj), v. 1611. [prob. imi- 
tative.] tx. trans. To scatter, disperse, spill 
-1653. 9. intr. To fly or run, to struggle along 
or make one’s way, among water or wet with 
much splashing or flapping 1785. to. To flutter, 
flap, or struggle among water or soft mud x8o8. 

a. A little callow gotiing squattering out of bounds 
without leave C. Bronte. 

Squaw (skw§). 1634. [a. Narragansett 

Indian squaws , Massachusetts squa woman.] 
1. A North American Indian woman or wife, 
to. Applied by Indians to white women 1643. 
3. transf. An effeminate or weak person 1807. 
8. Old s. t the long-tailed duck 1884. 

attrib.f as B.-root^ Conopholis % cancer-root; t-sa- 
chem, a squaw chief in certain American Indian 
tribes; .weed, Sentcio aureus. 

Squawk (skwgk), sb. 1850. [f. next.] X. 
A loud grating call or cry ; a hoarse squall, 
a. U.S. The Nyctiardea , or Night Heron 1873. 
Squawk (skwgk), v, 1821. [Echoic.] x. 
intr. To call or cry with aloud harsh note ; to 
squall or screech hoarsely, to. Of things : To 
creak or squeak harshly 18*9. 3. trans . With 

out : To utter with or as with a squawk 1856. 
Squeak (skwik), sb. 1664. [t. thevb.j x. 
The act of squeaking. 9. A short or slight 
sound, of a thin high-pitched character, made 
by animals or persons 1700. b. A thin, sharp 
sound produced by a musical instrument 1805. 
3. a. A slight, narrow, or bare chance for some- 
thing 1716. b. A narrow escape, a close shave ; 
usu. with qualifying adjs. narrow , near , etc. 
1822. 

3. a. See all ready with the boat, . . It may give us a a. 
for our lives, if a little one xB68. b. We had a near 
s., the wind suddenly coming calm 1889. 

Squeak (skw/k), v. lato ME. [Echoic.] I. 
intr. To emit a short or slight sound of a thin 
high-pitched character. 9. slang. To confess ; 
to turn informer ; to * split 9 or 4 peach ’ 1690. 
8. trans. To utter, sing, or play in a squeaking 
manner or with a squeaky voice. Usu. derisive- 
ly- *577- 

1. The sheeted dead Did squeake and gibber in the 
Roman streets Shaks. Shrill Fiddles s. t Hoarse Bag- 
pipes roar 1740. Rats began to s. and scuffle in the 
night time Dickens. a. If he be obstinate, put a civil 
Question to him upon the Rack, and he squeaks I 
warrant him Drydkn. 3. Ve a. out your Coziers 
Catches without any mitigation or remorse of voice 
Shake. Hence Squea*kUigly adv. 

Squeaker (skwrkoi). 1641. [£ the vb.] 

x. One who, or that which, squeaks. a. One 
or other of various birds characterized by their 
squeaking caU 18x7. 3. colloq. A (young) pig 

x86x. 

a. S f repent A naphonensis t Grey Cow-Shrike ; . . S. of 
the Colonists 1848. 

Squeaky (skwf-ki), a. 186a. [f. Squeak 
sb. or v. ] Characterized by squeaking sounds ; 
tending to squeak. 

Squeal (skwil), sb. 1747. [£ the vb.] A 
more or less prolonged sharp cry; a shrill 
scream, b. A sharp shrill sound 1867. 

Squeal (skwil), v. ME. [Echoic.] 1 .intr. 
To utter (or give out) a more or less prolonged 
sharp cry, esp. by reason of pain or sudden 
alarm ; to scream shrilly. a. Of things : To 
emit or produce a shnll or strident sound 1596. 
3. slang , To turn informer ; to inform or 1 peach ’ 
on a person 1865. 4. trans. To utter or pro- 

duce with a shrill, grating, or squeaking sound 

i^fehosu did shrieke and squeale about the streets 
Shaks. a. Here tortur'd cats-gut squeals amain 1707. 
Phr. to make (aperson) to blackmail him. 4.* Here, 
sir,' squealed Timothy *83> 

Squealer (skwrlai). 1854. [f. prec.] I. 
One who or that which squeals. Also transf. 
1865. to. slang. An informer 1865. c. U.S. A 
complainer 1889. a. Freq. in bira-names 1854. 

a. The Swift. . .This bird's loud pierdhg ary has oh. 
tained for It the name of the e. 1879. Harlequin 
Duck,, .known also as S. 1888. 
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Squeamish (tkwrmij), a. 1450. [var. of 
squaymes, squemes Squkamous a. t by alteration 
of suffix.] I. x. Readily affected with nausea; 
easily turned sick or faint ; physically unable to 
support or swallow anything disagreeable, a. 
Slightly affected with or inclined to nausea 
x6&>. +3. Characterized by a feeling of nausea 
(rant) -1748. 

*. Art thou so squemish that thou canst not see 
wine but thou must surfet T Grkbnb. Jig. The stomach 
of his Holinesse not being so a, but that he would 
take a good alines from dirty hands Fuller, e» This 
day.. the wind grew high, and.. I began to be dizzy 
and s. Pefys. 

XL fx. Averse, unwilling, or reluctant to do 
something -1589. 9. Averse to freedom or 

familiarity of intercourse ; distant, reserved 1 
coy, cold. Now dial. 1561. +b. Of actions, etc. ; 
Characterized by coldness or coyness -1603. 3. 
Easily shocked ; prudish X567, tb. Sensitive | 
shrinking from contact with anything rude or 
rough -1785. 4. Sensitively or excessively fas- 

tidious, scrupulous, punctilious, or particular, 
with regard to standards of action or belief X58X. 
b. Marked or characterized by fastidiousness or 
scrupulousness 1593. 5. Fastidious or dainty 

with respect to what one handles, uses, or comes 
in contact with 1608. 

3. Riddles more or less good, some coarse, and some 
profane | but the age was not s. 1892. 4. Trifles mag- 
nified into importance by a s. conscience Macaulay. 
They are not so s. as to what they say about us 1B65, 
5. If delicacies could invite My 3. courtier’s appetite 
1746. Squea’miah-ly adv.. -ness. So Squea my *. 
Squeauioiis, a. Now n. dial. ME. [a. AF. 
escoymous ; origin unkn.] — Squeamish a. 
fSquea*sy, a. 1583. [Alteration of Queasy 
a.] x. Of times : Troublous, disturbed -z 66a. 
9. Of the stomach : Readily nauseated ; easily 
upset -1656. Hence ■f-Squea’ainesa -168 7. 
Squeegee (skwrdgz, skwJdfif*), sb. 1844. 
[perh. £ squeege , strengthened form of Squeeze 
v .] 1. A scraping implement, usu. a straight- 

edged blade of india-rubber, gutta-percha, or 
the like, attached to the end of a long handle, 
for removing water, mud, etc. a. Photogr. A 
strip of rubber mounted on a wooden frame 
which serves as a handle, for squeezing mois- 
ture from a print or pressing a film closer to its 
mount ; a rubber roller serving this purpose ; 
a squeezer 1878, 

Squeegee, v. 1883. [£ the sb.] L trans. 
To press, squeeze, or force, with a squeegee. , 

a. — Squilgee v . 1886. 

Squeezable (skwPzftb’l), a. 1813. [f. 

Squeeze v.] x. Capable of being compressed! 
or squeezed, a. Capable of being constrained! 
or coerced to yield or grant something 1837^ 

b. esp. From which money may be extracted 
1840. 

a, b. The result of their industry is only that they 
become more a for taxes 1880. , 

Squeeze (skwfz), sb. 1611. [f. Squeeze 
v.] z. An act of squeezing ; an application of] 
strong or heavy pressure, or of force sufficient j 
to compress, b. The pressure of a crowd of 
persons; a crush 180a. c. colloq . A strong, 
financial or commercial demand or pressure \ 
1830. a. A strong or firm pressure of the hand 
as a token of friendship or affection 1736. b. 
A close embrace ; a hug 1790. 3. a. A (small) • 

quantity or amount squeezed out ; a few drops 
pressed out by squeezing 1761. b. A forced 
exaction or impost made by Asiatic officials or 
servants; a percentage taken upon goods 
bought or sold ; an illegal charge or levy 1858. 
4. colloq. A crowded assembly or social gather- 
ing 1779. fi. Coal-mining. A gradual coming 
together of the floor and roof of a gallery or 
working ; a place where this has occurred ; a 
creep 1789. 6. A moulding or cast of an 

object obtained by pressing some plastic sub- 
stance round or over it ; spec, in AreJkseol., mu 
impression or copy of an inscription, design, 
etc., taken by applying wet paper or other soft! 
material in this way 1857. 7. Without article t 
Pressure ; constraint used to obtain a conces- 
sion or gift 1869, 

x. d. In full e* play (Bridge), leading winning cards 
until opponent in forced to disoutT an important 
card xqaB, 3. a. A a. of lemon-juice 1664. 4. The 

weather is getting terribly hot for squeezes xfldB. 4 
I sew agate** of this stone fi* the first dins 1870. 
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Strengthened form of Quease vb.] i. tram. To 
press or compress hard, esp. so ns to flatten, 
crush, or force together i6ox. b. With comple- 
ment : To reduce to, or bring into, a specified 
condition by pressure 1660. c. To press (the 
hand) in token of friendship or affection ; also, 
to hug 1687. 9. To force by pressure. Const, 

with ad vs. and preps. 1683. 8* a. To press 

upon (a person, etc.) so as to exact or extort 
money ; to fleece. Also const, of. 1639. *>• To 
subject to strong constraint or pressure x888. 

4. With out : To press or force out 1599. 5* a. 

To extort or exact, to obtain by force or pres- 
sure, from or out of a person, etc. Also without 
const. 1602. b. To extract (juice or the like) by 
pressure z6i x. c. To put or drop in (a fluid ex- 
tracted by pressure) 1725. 6. absol. a. To press 
hard, esp. with the hand 169a. b. To take a 
squeeze or facsimile impression 189a 7. intr. 

To yield to pressure; to admit of being squeezed 
1683. 8. To force a way ; to press or push ; to 

succeed in passing by means of compression. 
Const, with advs. and preps. 1704. 

1. fig. The six hundred millions of Debt.. are now 
squeezing the borough-mongers 1823. Phr. t To s. 
ivajc, to set one's seal to a document. A squeezed 
orange, fig. a person or thing from whom or which 
nothing more can be obtained. b. To be squeezed 
flat against a wall 1871. a Crowl was squeezed into 
a corner behind a pillar 189a. 3. a. The Church had 
been so often squeezed by him 1700. 4 Lady Kew 

could . .a out a tear over a good novel too Thackeray. 

5. a. The above.. was the sum squeezed by the judge 

out of the clerk Bentham. 6. a. He [the fox] squeerd 
hard to get out again 2 but the Hole was too Little for 
him 169a. 7. Bran squeezes much more — But plaister 

of Paris not at all 1771. 8. The old duke, .squeezing 

into the circle Smollett. Hence Squee'zy a. 

Squeezer (skwrzdj). 16x1. [f. S queeze v.] 
x. One who squeezes, in various senses. a. 
A mechanical device or apparatus, an imple- 
ment, by which pressure can be applied 1839. 
b. spec. An apparatus by which a ball of puddled 
iron is reduced to a compact mass 1843. 
Squee*zing, vbl. sb. 161 1. [f. Squeeze v .] 
x. The action of pressing or compressing ; the 
fact of being compressed. +b. That which is 
squeezed out -1719. a. The action of oppress- 
ing by exactions or extortion ; the practice of 
extorting excessive or illicit gain x68x. 

Squelch (skwel*[), sb. 1620. [Echoic.] I. 
A heavy crushing fall or blow acting on a soft 
body ; the sound produced by this. a. A thing 
or mass that has the appearance of having been 
squelched or crushed 1837. 3. The sound made 
by a liquid when subjected to sudden or inter- 
mittent pressure 1895. 

1. I heard a heavy a, and a howl 1829 

Squelch (skwel*/), v. 1694. [f. as prec.] 

x. tram. To fall, drop, or stamp upon (some- 
thing soft} with crushing or squashing force ; 
to crush m this way. b. fig. To squash or 
crush ; to put down or suppress thoroughly or 
completely 1864. a. intr. a. To fall with a 
squelch. Now dial. 1755. b. To emit a 
squelch or squelches ; to spout in squelches 
2834. c. To walk or tread heavily in water or 
on wet ground, or with water in the shoes, so 
as to make a splashing sound 1849. 

z. Oh 'twas your luck and mine to be squelch'd 
Fletcher, b. It would be so nice to s. that pompous 
impostor Huxley, a. c. You'd . . pass all your time in 
squelching about soppy fields 1849. Hence Squelcher 
{cot log.), a crushing blow, newspaper article, etc. 

Squelch, adv. 177a. [f. as prec.] With 

or as with a squelch or heavy splash. 

Squench, v. Now dial, and colloq. 1535. [f. 
Quench v . with prosthetic x-J x. tram. To 
extinguish (a fire, etc.). a. To suppress, put 
an end to ; to quell or stifle 1577. 8* To satisfy 
(the appetite) ; to slake (thirst) 1598. 4. intr. 
To become extinguished 1643. 

Squeteaguc (skwetrg). U.S. Also sque- 
tee. 1838. [Narragansett Indian.] The weak- 
fish or sea-salmon, Cynoscion regal is, of the 
eastern United States* 

Squib (skwib), sb. 1595. [perh. imitative 
of an explosive sound.] x. A species of fire- 
work. in which the burning of the composition 
is usu, terminated by a slight explosion 1530. 
a. ta. An explosive device used as a missile or 
means of attack -1686. b. Mining. A tubular 
case filled with a priming of gunpowder used 
to fire a charge x88i. 8* A smart gird or hit ; 
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a sharp scoff or sarcasm ; a lampoon 1595. t*. 
Applied to persons 2 A mean, insignificant, or 
paltry fellow -1653. 5 * A squirt. Now dial . 

1583. 6. A small measure or quantity {of strong 
drink). Now dial. 1766. 

1. The literary gentleman having finished, like a 
damp a with a good bang, resumed his seat 1847. 
fig. In 1841 he had thrown a few squibs in toe 
Examiner at Sir Robert Peel and the Tories 188a. 
3. No one was more faithful to his early friends, .par- 
ticularly if they could write a a Disraell 4. Out 
steps me an infant a of the Innes of Court Nashe. 

Squib (skwib), v. 1579. [f. the sb.] I. 
intr. x. To use smart or sarcastic language ; to 
utter, write, or publish a squib or squibs. a. 
To let off squibs ; to shoot 1691. 3. To move 

about like a squib 1760. 

1. To a in the journals, and write for the stage 1895. 
3. A battered unmarried beau, who squibs about from 
place to place Goldsm. 

EL. tram. 1. a. To cast or throw forth, off^ out 
(a remark, quip, etc.) after the manner of a 
squib 1596. b. To let off (a squib) ; to fire (a 
gun, etc.), esp. with the priming or powder 
only ; +to shoot (an arrow) 1603. 9. To assail 

or attack (a person) with squibs or witty sar- 
casm ; to lampoon or satirize smartly 1631. 3. 

To spatter with a squib or squirt 1840. 

x. a. Hook squibbed off a few pleasantries 1853. l. 
The mendicant parson, whom I am so foud of squib- 
blng J. R. Grekn. 

Squid (skwid), sb. 1613. [Origin obsc.] 
i. One or other of various species of cephalo- 
pods belonging to the family Loliginidse, Teu- 
thididse , or Sepiidx , more esp. to the genus 
Loligo ; a calamary, cuttle, or pen-fish. b. 
Without article, esp. as a bait or food-stuff 
1865. 9. Bont-s.y an artificial bait made to 

imitate a squid 1883. 

attrib. and Comb. : 8. fish, ** sense z j S.-hound, 
a name in New England for large sea-going speci- 
mens of the Striped Bass. Hence Squid v. intr. to 
fish wiLh squid-bait US. 

Squiffer (skwrfax). slang. 1911. [?] A 
concertina. 

Squiffy (sk wi fi), o. slang. 1874. [Fanci- 
ful.] Intoxicated, drunk. 

Squiggle (skwi’g'l), v . Chiefly dial, and 
U.S. 1804. [Imitative.] x. intr. To work wavy 
or intricate embroidery, a. To writhe about ; to 
squirm or wriggle 18 z6. Squl'ggle sb. a wriggly 
twist or curve. Squi'ggly a. wavy, wriggly. 

Squilgee (skwi’ldgf, skwild^P), sb. Also 
squillage, squlligee. X850. [Origin obsc.] 
Naut. mm Squeegee x. Squilgee v. to use a s. ; 
to swab, clean, or press with a s. 

Squill (skwil). late ME. [ad. L. squilla , 
var. sc ilia, a. Gr. ex/ A. A a.] x. A bulb or root 
of the sea-onion or other related plant (see 9). 
Chiefly in pi. b. In names of preparations 
made from these bulbs X652. c. Pharm. With- 
out article, as a substance 1795. a- Bot . The 
bulbous-rooted sea-shore plant Scilla (or Ur- 
ginea) maritima ; the sea-onion ; also, any 
other species of the genus Scilla 144a b. A 
plant of the sea-onion or related species. Chiefly 
pi. as a collective term. x 6 ox. 3- Zool. The 
mantis-shrimp, Squilla mantis 17x0. 

1. b. Galen, .gave it to a Dram In Oxyrael or Honey 
of Squills 1712. 

|| Squilla (skwi'li). PI. -ae( 0 - 1516. [L. 

(see prec.),] +1. — prec. a. -1611. a. — prec. 

3. 1658. 

■j Squilli’tlc, a. 1544. [ad. med.L. squilliti- 
cus , var. of scilliticus , f. scilla Squill.] Made 
of squills ; containing squill *1725. 

Squinacy (skwinisi). Now dial. ME. [var. 
of Squinancy, by elision of the second *.] — 
Squjnsy. 

Squi*nancy. Now ran. late ME. [ad. 
med.L. squinancia , -anti a, app. formed by 
confusion of Gr. ffvr&yxi a °d Cy- 

n anche, both denoting diseases of the throat.] 
x. Quinsy. 9. — Squissy a. 1596. 

Comb . : a. berry, the black currant, Ribas nigrum 1 
■.•wort, the quinsy-wort or small woodruff, Asperula 
cynanchica. So fSqtli'liance -X730. 

Squincb (skwinf), 2300. [var. scunch , 
shortened f. Scunchbon. j Arch. tx. A stone 
cut to serve as a scuncheon -1518, 9. A 

straight or arched support constructed across 
an angle to carry some superstructure 2840. 
3. A small structure, with two triangular faces, 


SQUIRE 

sloping back from an angle of a tower against 
the superimposed side of a spire 2848. 
Squinny (skwi*ni), v. Now dial. Also 
aqulny. 2605. [Related to Squint v.] 1. intr. 
To squint, look askance ; to peer with partly 
closed eyes. a. tram. To direct (the eyes) ob- 
liquely; to close up partly in a short-sighted 
manner 2895. 

Squi-nay. Now dial. 1499. [Reduced f. 
Squinacy.] 1. Path. Quinsy; suppurative 
tonsillitis. 9. A form or attack of this 159X. 
Squint (skwint), sb. 2659. [f. Squint a. 
or t/.] x. A permanent tendency in the eye to 
look obliquely or askant ; defective coincidence 
of the optic axes ; strabismus. 9. A directing 
of the eyes obliquely ; a sidelong look or glance ; 
a hasty or casual look ; a peep 1673. 3. An 

inclination or tendency towards some particular 
object ; a drift or leaning ; a covert aim 1736. 
4. An oblique or perverse bent or tendency 
1774. 5. Arch . — Hagioscope 1839. 

a. To give damages for all opprobrious language, 
and especially for all hints, squints, innuendoes, leers, 
and shrugs Swirr. 3. A s. towards radicalism 1895. 

Squint (skwint), a. 1579. [perh. inferred 
from Squint-eyed a.] x. Of eyes: Looking 
obliquely ; having a cast or squint ; affected 
with strabismus. Now rare, b.fig. (with eye 
— ' look, regard and usu. hyphened) 1623. 
9. Characterized by oblique vision 16x1. +3- 

Indirect -1681. 4. Oblique; slanting 1703. 

s. He was syrnamed . . Strabo, for his a. eyes Hol- 
land. b. I . .gladly banish s. suspicion Milt. 

Squint (Bkwint), v. 1599. [Aphetic f. 
Asquint adv.] x. intr. To have the axes of 
the eyes not coincident ; to be affected with 
strabismus 1611. b. Of the eyes 1836. 9. To 

look with the eyes differently directed ; to glance 
obliquely; also, to glance hastily or casually, 
to peep i6ro. b. fig. To have a private eye 
to something 1642. c. To glance at. on, or 
upon (a person or thing) with dislike or dis- 
approval, or by means of some covert allusion, 
hint, or suggestion 1652. 3 .fig. To refer or 
bear indirectly; to incline or tend 1599. 4. 

To move or branch off in an oblique direction 
1721. 5. trans. To give a permanent or tem- 

porary cast to (the eye) ; to cause to look asquint 
or obliquely 1605. b. To cast or direct (a look, 
etc.) in a sidelong manner 1631. 

1. Can any one be call'd beautiful that squints t 
Wychkrlky. a. b. Pity but his eyes weie out that 
squints at his own ends in doing God’s work Fuller. 
3. The document squints towards treason 1895. 5. 

The foule Flibbertigibbet squints the eye, and makes 
tlic Hare-Iippe Shaks. Hence Squi'nter. 

Squill tneye(s. 1653. [See Squint a. 1.] 
A person who has squinting eyes. 

Squint-eyed (&kwiTit,aid), a. 1589. [f. 
Squint a.J x. Of persons: Having squint 
eyes ; affected with squint or strabismus. 9 . 
Characterized by squint or oblique vision 1598 
* .fig. Heart-gnawing Hatred, and Squint-ey'd bus* 
pition Quarles. 

Squinting, vbl. sb. 16 ir. [f. Squint v.] 
1. The action of looking with a squint or side- 
long glance. 9. spec. • Squint sb. 1. 1626. So 
Squl'nting ppl. a., -ly adv . 1593. 

Squirage (skwaUT&g). Also squireage. 
*837* [*• Squire sb. + -age.] The body of 
country squires; a book containing a list or 
account of these. 

Squiralty (skwota’r&ltl). Also aqulre&lty. 
1856. [f. Squire sb. ] a- The existence of 
squires as an institution, b. The body or 
class of squires, c. The position or status of a 
squire. 

Squire (skwaiu), sb. ME. [ad. OF. esquier 
Esquire sb. 1 '] 1. In the military organization 
of the later middle ages, a young man of good 
birth attendant upon a knight ( « Esqu irk x a) ; 
one ranking next to a knight under the feudal 
system of military service and tenure, b. A 
persona] attendant or servant ; a follower. Also 
transf. late ME. fc. In contemptuous use 
-1618. 9. Applied to personages of ancient 

history or mythology holding a position or rank 
similar to that of the mediaeval squire ME. 8* 
A gallant or lover 1590. 4. Employed as a 

title and prefixed to the surname of a country 
gentleman. Now chiefly colloq. 2645. b. A 
country gentleman or landed proprietor, esp. 
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SQUIRE 

one who is the principal landowner in a village 
or district 1676, 5. U.S. A Justice of the Peace; 
also, a lawyer or judge 1817. 

1. Each knight was attended to the field by four 
•quire* or archers on horseback Gibbon, b. t£. <f(or 
for) the body (or household ), an officer charged with 
personal attendance upon a sovereign, nobleman, etc, 
C. Trencher*. 1 see Tbknchbk >. a And Saul seyde 
to his squyer, Drawee out thi swerd Wyclif 1 Chron 
X. 4. a. J. of dames (Spenser) or ladies , one who de- 
votes himself to the service of ladies or pays marked 
attentions to them. Hence Squireaa, a female s. 
the wife of a a. 

Squire (skwaiti), v. late ME. [f. Squire 
sb.) 1. trans. Of a man : To attend (a lady) as, 
or aftor the manner of, a squire ; to escort, fb. 
transf To act or serve as an escort or guard to ; 
to convoy -163a. a. intr. With it : To act as a 
squire ; to play the squire ; to rule or domineer 
over as a country squire 167a. 
s. To ’squire a royal girl of two years old Swift. 

Squirearch(skwoifrajk). 1831. [f. Squire 

ARCHY, after monarch, etc.] A member of the 
squirearchy ; a squire as a local magnate. Hence 
SquireaTchal a. of or belonging to, character- 
istic of, the squirearchy or a s. 

Squirearchy (skwais-rajki). Also squirar- 

chy. 1804. [f. Squire sb., after hierarchy , 

monarchy . etc.] 1. The collective body of 
squires, landed proprietors, or country gentry ; 
the class to which squires belong, regarded 
especially in respect of political or social influ- 
ence. b. A class, body, or number of squires 
1830. a. Rule or government by a squire or 
squires 1861. 

Squiredom (skwaisjdam). 1650. [f. 

Squire sb. +-dom.] i. The dignity, position, 
or status of a squire, a. The body of squires ; 
squires collectively 184a. 

1. I always direct to you os 1 Mr. Barton * because 
I know not if Quakers ought to endure S. Fitx- 
Gerald. 

Squireen (skwoiarPn). orig. Irish. 1809. 
rC Squire sb. + -ten , Ir. Gael, -in, dim. suffix.] 
A petty squire ; a small landowner or country 
gentleman. 

Squirehood (sk wsi.jhud). 1680. [f. Squire 
J ^*] T he position or status of a squire or 
esquire ; squireship. a. Thu body of squires ; 
the squirearchy 179a. 

Squireling (skwais-jliij). 168a. [f. Squire 
i» A petty squire. a. A young squire 
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_ ’ (skwai**jli), a. 161a. [f. as prec. 
+ “LY J .J Of, belonging or relating to, a squire 
or the squirearchy ; befitting a squire. 

Squireship (skwaisujip). 1613. [f. Squire 

sb. +-SHIP.] 1. The state, position, or dignity 
of a squire or esquire ; squirehood. a. The 
personality of a squire 1786. 

Squirm (skwJjm), sb, 1839. [f. the vb.] 

a. A squirming or writhing movement; a 
wriggle, b. Naut. A twist in a rope. 

Squirm (skwSun), v. 1691. [app. sym- 
bolic.] 1. intr. To wriggle or writhe, a. To 
move, proceed, or go with a wriggling or 
writhing motion 1759. 3 .fig. To be painfully 

affected or sharply touched by something ; to 
writhe under reproof, sarcasm, etc. 1804. 4. 

trans . With out 1 To utter with a squirm 1889. 

1. This harmless snake frequents the branches of 
Trees and very nimbly squirms among the leaves 
>743* These poor little mortals.. s. and squall 1800. 
3. 1 11 write my Lord.. such a letter as shall make him 
s. 1894. 

Squirr, v. Also squir. 171a [var. of 
Skirr r.) trans. To throw or cast with a rapid 
whirling or skimming motion. 

Squirrel (skwi-rfl). late ME. [ad. AF. 
esquire l, OF. esquireul (mod.F. icureuil ), = 
med.L. [e)scurtllus, scurellius , dims, from pop. 
L. *scurius , for L. 4 ciurus, ad. Gr. Oiciovpot, 
app. £ amk shade + oiiph tail. Formerly pron. 
(skwo*rel) and (skwv'ig]).] 1. One or other of 
various species of rodents (characterised by a 
long bushy tail, furry coat, and bright eyes), 
belonging to the genus Sciurus, or to the widely- 
distributed sub-family Seiurina including this ; 
esp. the common species Sciurus vulgaris, native 
to Britain, Europe, and parts of Asia. b. Ap- 
plied to other animals or to persons, usu. with 
contemptuous force 1566, 0. With the, in 

generalised sense ; also, the genus Sciurus or 
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the sub-family Seiurina to which this belongs. 
™ so ^”, x 59 I * b. — squirrel-skin, squirrel fur. 
late ME, 3. One or other of various species of 
fish belonging to the family Holecentridse , esp. 
Holocentrus erythneus 1734. 

I. b. A little, cheery, agile, red s. of a Man 1865. 
attrtb. and Comb.: e.-cag e, a cylindrical cage in 

which squirrels are confined, and which revolves as 
they move | also trantf. a structure resembling this, 
spec, in Elcctr. , -com, Diceutra canadensis \ .fiah = 

ST ?fr A* 1 ?' * ***?"• » lso called White 

Hake {U.S ); -hawk, the Californian species, Archi • 
buteoferru&neus s -headed, -minded ad/s., shallow- 
brained 1 -monkey, one or other of various Species 
ofmonkeys belonging to the genus ChrysothHx. 

t Sqtii*rrel-tail. Also squirrel's tail, late 
ME. x. The tail of a squirrel, •(•a. A species 
of lob-worm -1839. 8- Squirrel-tail grass, one 

or other of various species of grasses belonging 
to the genus Hordcum . Also ellipt. 1777. So 
Squirrel-tailed a. having a tail like that of a 
squirrel in form or character. 

Squirt (skwait), sb. 1460. ff. Squirt v.~] 

. a. Diarrhoea ; looseness of the bowels ; an 
attack of diarrhoea. Now dial, in pi. 9. A 
small tubular instrument by which water may 
be squirted ; a form of syringe 1530. b. A 
larger instrument of the same type, used esp. as 
a h re-extinguisher 1590. 3. A small quantity 

of liquid that is squirted ; a small jet or spray ; 
an act of squirting 1626. 4. A paltry or con- 

temptible person; a whipper-snapper ; a fop. 
(Chiefly U.S. and dial.) 1848. 

Squirt (skwojt), v . 1460. [app- symbolic 
or onomatopoeic.] I. intr. 1. To eject or spirt 
out water in a jet or slight stream, b. To void 
thin excrement ; to have diarrhoea 1530. a. To 
move swiftly or quickly ; to dart or frisk 1570. 
3- To issue or be ejected in a jet-like stream ; 
to spirt or spurt 1858. 

•. Comes master doctor Glister, as his manner is, 
squirting in suddenly Middleton. 

II. trans. 1. To cause (liquid) to Issue or 

stream (out) in a jet from a squirt or syringe 
1583. b. To eject or propel in a stream from 
a small orifice, etc. 1601. a. To inject (a liquid) 
by means of a squirt or in a similar manner 
I 55°* 3- To moisten or cover (a surface) with 

liquid by means of spirting or squirting; to 
bring into a certain state in this way 1601. 4. 

techn. To force or press (a viscous or ductile 
material] through a small orifice; to form or 
fashion in this way 1881. 

*• fig' Versifiers squirting out careless rhapsodies of 
harmonious billingsgate 1768. b. The emphatic way 
in which . . they squirted their tobacco-juice on the deck 
1849. Hence Squi*rter, one who or that which squirts. 
Squish (skwij), sb. 1874. [f. next.] x. 

Univ. slang. Marmalade. 9. A squishing sound 
i9 oa - 3- slang. Nonsense, * rubbish * rot ' 

* bilge * 191a, 

Squish (skwij), v. 1647. [Echoic.] I. 
trans. To squeeze, to squash. Now dial. 9. 
intr . Of water, soft mud, etc. : To give out a 
peculiar gushing or splashing sound when 
walked in or on ; to gush up, squirt out, with 
such a sound 1825. 

Squitch (skwitj). 1785. [Altered £ Quitch 
i£.] 1. Couch-grass, Tnticum repens. 9 . Ap- 

plied to certain species of Agrostis and other 
similar plants 179a. 

Squi tter, sb. Now dial. 1664. [f. the vb.] 
Usu. pi. Diarrhoea. 

Squi-tter, v. Now dial. 1596. [Echoic.] 
x. trans . and intr. To squirt ; to spatter, splutter. 

9. intr. To void thin excrement x6iz. 

St (st), int. 155a. [repr. a checked sibila- 
tion.] 1. « Hist, Hush, Whist. 9. An ex- 
clara. used to drive away an animal, or to urge 
it to attack 155a. 

St* Abbreviations . a. (with cap.) — Saint 
prefixed to a name ; b. (with cap. or small initial) 

■» Street preceded by a defining word ; c. 
(chiefly with small initial) in references (a) mm 
Stanza; (b) - Statute; d. (with small initial) 

— Stone (weight). 

Stab (stseb), sb\ 1440. [Related to Stab 
v.] x. A wound produced oy stabbing, a. 
An act of stabbing ; a thrust with some sharp- 
pointed instrument 1530. a- Billiards. A short, 
stiff stroke which causes the striker's ball to 
remain dead or to travel but slowly after striking 
the object ball ; more fully $ . stroke ; hence s. 
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cannon, screw, a cannon or screw made with 
this stroke X873. 

s. An important punctured wound, such as the s. of 
a bayonet x6a6. A s. in the bach, an act of treachery, 
a A s. that touched the vitals Da Fob. tig. A s. was 
attempted on my reputation Burke. Phr. The s~ 
death by stabbing. To have or make a s. at: to try, 
attempt, make a shot at (t olloq., orig. U.S.). 

Comb, t e.-awl,a shoemaker's tool used for piercing 
leather 1 -culture, a Culture (3) in which the me- 
dium is inoculated by means of a needle thrust deeply 
into its substance. 

Stab, j/6.2 1865. Printer's slang. «s Estab- 
lishment II. 4. 

Stab (stseb), v. ME. [orig. Sc. Related 
to the synonymous stob (1529).] x. trans. To 
wound (often to kill) with a thrust of a pointed 
weapon (chiefly, with a short weapon, as a 
dagger) 153a 9. absol. and intr. To use a 

pointed weapon to wound or kill, late ME. 3. 
trans. To thrust (a weapon) into a person 1610. 
4. Bookbinding. To pierce (a collection of sheets) 
in order to make a hole for a binding thread or 
wire ; to fasten the sheets of (a pamphlet, etc.) 
together in this way instead of by sewing 1863. 

i- Stabbed to the heart by the hand of an obscure 
villain Clarendon. fig. He fabricates The sword 
which stabs his peace Shelley. Phr. To s. in the 
back, to slander; to behave treacherously towards. 
x.fog. Shee speakes poy nyards, and euery word stabbes 
Shake. Hence St&*bber, one who or that which 
stabs. Sta'bbingly adv. 

|| Stabat Mater (su bset ntf-tai, sta-bset 
m&'taj). 1867. [From the opening words, L. 
stabat mater dolorosa ' Stood the mother, full of 
grief.] A sequence, composed by Jacobus de 
Benedictis in the 13th c., in commemoration 
of the sorrows of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Also, 
a musical setting of this sequence. 

Stabile (stri’bil, -ail), a. 1797. [ad. L. stabi- 
lise, see Stable «.] i. Firmly established, 
enduring, lasting. (Used to express more un- 
eaui vocally the etymological sense of STABLE 
a.) rare. 9. Fixed in position 1896. 
+Sta*blliment. l a te ME. [ad. L. s tab Hi- 
nt entum, f. stabilire to render stable, f. stabilis; 
see Stable a. and -ment.] Something which 
gives stability or firmness ; stay, support -1684. 

In the Trailing of the Trunk, they [tne Claspersj 
serve for s., propagation and shade 1673. 

Stabilimeter (staebiliTn/tej). 1907. [f. 

Stability + -meter.] Aeronautics. A con- 
trivance for ascertaining the stability of a model 
airship or aeroplane. 

Stabilitate(slfibi’litrit), v. rare. 1649. [f. 
L. stabilitat -, stab Hit are , f. stabilitas. ] trans. 
To give stability to. 

Stability (st&bi-llti). [ME. st abide, a. OF. 

( e)stablcti , semi-pop. ad. L. stabilitas , f, stabilis 
Stable a. ; see -ty.] The quality or condition 
of being stable. 1. Of a person, his character 
or disposition: The condition of ‘standing 
fast’; fixity of resolution or purpose; firmness, 
steadfastness, a. In physical senses, a. Power 
of remaining erect; freedom from liability to 
fall or be overthrown, late ME. b. Fixity 
of position in space ; freedom from liability to 
changes of place 1625. c. Capacity for resistance 
to displacement ; the condition of being in stable 
equilibrium, tendency to recover the original 
position after displacement. Also, of a body in 
motion : Freedom from oscillation, steadiness. 
1542. d. Of a system of bodies : Permanence 
ot arrangement ; power of resisting change of 
structure 1855. e. Of a chemical compound or 
combination : Capacity to resist decomposition 
or disruption 1862. f. Of a colour : Permanence 
I 79 L 8- Of an immaterial thing : Immunity 
from destruction or essential change ; enduring 
quality 147a 

1. The a of England is the security of the modern 
world Emerson, a. a* The S. of a Pyramid 1746. b. 
The doctrine of the motion of the earth and the s. of 
the sun 1831. c. spec, with ref. to aircraft. 

Stabilizator (st*k*bil2izr Max, stse*b-). 190a, 
[ad. F. stabilisateur, £ stabiliser ; see next and 
-ATOE.] Aeronautics. -» STABILIZER. 

Stabilize (stri 'bibiz, st»*b-),r. 1861. [ad* 
F. stabiliser, f. L. stabilis; see STABLE a. and 
-IZR.] I. trans . To give stability to (a ship or 
aircraft). 9. To give a stable character or value 
to 1875. b. To establish a scale of (payments, 
prices, or the like) 1918. So St&btlisa*tlon. 
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Stabilizer. 1909. [t prec.] 1. Aeronau- 
tics, A stabilising apparatus or device. a* A 
substance added to an explosive to render it 
less liable to spontaneous decomposition 19x1. 
Stabilizing, ppl. a, igxi. [f. Stabilize 
v. + -INQ *.] That stabilizes or gives stability ; 
spec, in Aeronautics, that gives stability (to an 
aeroplane, etc.) ; that acts or may be used as a 
Stabilizer. 

Stable (st/t-b’l), jb. ME. [a. OF. establc 
Stable (mod.F. it able cowhouse) 1— L. stabulum 
•table, stall, lit. standing place, £ sta- root of 
stare to stand.] 1. A building fitted with stalls, 
loose boxes, rack and manger and harness ap- 
pliances, in which horses are kept. Formerly, 
a building in which domestic animals, as cattle, 
goats, etc., are kept. b. See Augean stable 
X903. 9. A collection (of horses) belonging to 

one stable 1576. 3. An establishment where 

race-horses are trained ; a racing-stable. Also, 
the horses belonging to a particular racing- 
•table ; the proprietors and staff of such an 
establishment 18x0. 4. Mil. Used in pi. for : 

Duty or work in the stables ; also the bugle- 
call for this duty, stable-call 188 a 
z. Ful many a deynteo hors hadde he in s. Chaucer. 
b. Suggestions as to how this particular 1 s»' must be 
swept out 1909. 

Comb. 1 B.-boy, a boy or man employed in or about 
a a t -call Mil., a bugle-call to stables (sec 4) 1 a. 
Companion, a horse from the cams ».| transf. 
(colloq.) a member of the same school, club, etc. f -fly, 
any species of the genus Stomoxys , cap. S. calcitrant ; 
-lad •*s.-boy\ stableman, one who is employed in 
a a to groom, feed, and otherwise look after the horses ; 
B. room, Stablings -yard, the yard attached to a a 
Stable (stl‘b’ 1 ), a. ME. [a. OF* stable, 
estable (mod.F. stable) : — L. stabilem , f. sta-, 
stare to stand ; see -ble .1 x. Able to remain 
erect; secure against falling or being over- 
thrown. b. Of a support or foundation : Firm, 
not likely to give way ME. c. Firm in consis- 
tency, solid. Now rare . 1666. a. Stationary, 
keeping to one place ME. 3. Of a material 
thing or its condition: Able to maintain Its 
place or position ; presenting resistance to dis- 
placement ; not easily shaken or dislodged 
X560. b. Of a system of bodies : Having a per- 
manent structure or constitution ; not liable to 
disintegration 1839. c. Of a chemical compound 
or combination : Not readily decomposing 
X850. 4. Not liable to fail or vary ; securely 

established ; firm ME. 5. Of persons and their 
dispositions, a. Steadfast in purpose or resolu- 
tion; settled in character, not fickle, change- 
able, or frivolous ME tb. Of God or a deity : 
Unchangeable -1700. 

x. He which is tottering himselfe, had neede leane 
«ntc a s. thing 1591. b. It often affords a s. mooring 
to a ship x8ao, a. Some seventy miles from the nearest 
a ice 1853. a. Phr. S . equilibrium : see Equili- 
brium x. 4. Men. .deemed present institutions s., 
because they had never seen them shaken 1849. An 
accurate and s. definition of wealth Ruskin. The a. 
forces of nature 1878. 3. A. Things to make me s. 

In what I have began to take in hand Buryak, b. 
He perfect, s. \ but imperfect We, Subject to Change, 
and difTrent in Degree Drydem. Hence Sta’blo- 
BBSS (now rare), « Stability. 

■{■Stable, e.i ME. [var. of Estable o., a. 
OF. establir L. stab 1 1 ire , £, stabilis Stable 
w.] trams . To make stable -1545. 

Stable (sttf* b’l ) , v. a ME. [f. Stable sb.] 
t* trams. To put (a horse) Into a stable, or into 
a place which is used as a stable, b. Of a 
building : To afford stabling for 1903. a. intr. 
Of an animal : To live in a stable 1508. 

a. transf In thir Palaces . . Sea-monsters whelp'd 
And stabl'd Milt. 

Stable door* ME. The door of a stable. 
Prov. To shut c lock , etc.) the s. whom the horse is 
Stolen, to take preventive measures too late. 

Stabler (stA'bloi). Now Se. late ME. [a. 
OF. establier, £ estable STABLE sb . ; see -KR *.] 
A stable-keeper. 

f Stable-stand. 1598. [f. stable var. Stably 
sb. + Stand v.] The portion of a man found 
In a forest standing, with bow bent, ready to 
■hoot at a deer, or standing by a tree with 
greyhounds in leash, ready to let slip. 
Stabling (gt2» # bliij), vbl. sb. 1481. [f. 

Stable + -ing *.] The action of placing or 
accommodating (horses) in a stable; stable ac- 
commodation ; stable-bufldings collectively. 
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StablJatl (stse'blij), v . Now arch. ME. 
[var. of Establish v .] -> Establish v. 

And s. quietneoae on euery side Share. As h«e went 
to a. bis dominion x Chron. xviiL 3. He stabliahea 
the strong, restores the weak Cowrxa. 
Stablishment (stsrbliJmSnt). arch, late 
ME. var. of Establishment. 
fSta'bly, sb. ME. [a. AF. establie , f. es- 
tablir to Establish.] x. Hunting. A besetting 
of a wood with men, hounds in leash, nets, etc*, 
for the purpose of taking deer, eta -late ME. 
a. A stand, halt (of armed men)-i45o. 

Stably* (stB-bli), adv. ME. Tf. Stable a. 
+ -ly *. J In a stable manner, firmly, tstead- 
fastly, f constantly. 

+Stacca*do. 161a. [Alteration of Sp. es- 
tacada, £ estaca, of Teut. origin ; see STAKE sb.'] 
- Stockade -1777. 

n Staccato (stika-te), a. (adv., sb.). 1704. 

[It., pa. pple. of staccare, shortened f. distac - 
cart ; see Detach v.] Mus. Detached, dis- 
connected, i.e. with breaks between successive 
notes. Used adj. or advb. as a direction ; also 
as sb., a succession of disconnected notes. 

The monotonous s. of the guitar Beckford. Hence 
St&cc&'to v. trams, to play (a piece of music) in a a. 
manner. 

Stack (stack), sb. ME. [a. ON. stahkr hay- 
stack s — OTeut. type *stakkos, prob. : — pre- 
Teut. +stognos ; cf. Russ, stag haystack.] x. 
A pile, heap, or group of things, esp. such a 
pile or heap with its constituents arranged in 
an orderly fashion. 9. A pile of grain in the 
sheaf, of hay, straw, fodder, etc., gathered into 
a circular or rectangular form, and usu. with a 
sloping thatched top to protect it from the 
weather ME. 8 . A pile of sticks, faggots, fire- 
wood, poles, etc. late ME. b. A measure of 
volume for wood and coal, usu. 4 cubic yds. 
(xo8 cubic feet) 1651. 4. A number of chim- 

neys, flues, or pipes, standing together in one 
group 1667. b. A chimney or a house, factory, 
eta ; the chimney or funnel of a locomotive or 
steamship ; also — stack-furnace 1835. 5. dial. 

A columnar mass of rock, detached by the 
agency of water and weather from the main 
part of a cliff, and rising precipitously out of the 
sea 1769. 6. Often in pi . m * heaps ' ( slang) 1903. 

I. b. A structure of bookshelves for compact storage 
of books | also, a building containing such a structure, 
a. While the Cock.. to the s. t or the Bam Dore, 
Stoutly stnus his Dames before Milt. 

Comb. 1 a.-famace, a tall circular blast-furnace ; 
-guard, a temporary covering to protect a a. of hay 
or grain in process of formation i -stand, a raised 
staging for a a. of hay or grain, to keep it dry and 
free from the ravages of vermin | -yard, a rick-yard. 

Stack (stick), v. ME. [f, prec. sb.] 1. 
frosts . To pile (com, fodder, etc.) into a stack ; 
to make a stack of, to pile (something) up in 
the form of a stack, a. absoL and intr. To put 
com or hay into stacks ; to make a stack or 
stacks 1733. 3. t rarts . To make a pile of 

(weapons, etc ) by leaning one against another 
1841. 4. To fill t vith stacks of 165a, 
x. At the far end, fleeces of wool stacked up Gao. 
Eliot. To s. the cards (orig. UJ 5 .), to cheat by 
shuffling the cards in a particular way t to take 
an unfair advantage. «. The men [military cyclists], 
having dismounted and stacked their machines X887. 
Hence St&'cker. 

Sta*ck-garth. north. ME. [a. ON. stakk- 
garOr\ see Stack sb. and Garth *.] A stack- 
yard, rick-yard. 

Stacking (sue-kiij), vbl. sb. 1531* [£ Stack 
v. + -ing K J The action or an act of Stack v. 

attrib. t a* stage, a scaffold used in the building of 
■tacks. 

|) Stacte (stse'ktf)' ME. [L., a. Gr. crcucrff, 
fem. of craarbs distilling in drops, £ Cray-, 
crdfeiv to drop.] a. A fragrant spice referred 
to by ancient writers ; prop., the finest kind of 
myrrh, the exudation of the living tree, but the 
name was also applied to a mixture of storax 
with fat. In the Bible used aa tr. Heb. u&faph, 
one of the ingredients of the incense praoirlDed 
for the Tabernacle worship, variously conjec- 
tured to be opobalsamum, myrrh, storax, or 
tragaeanth. tb. Pharmacy. Applied to Lsquid- 
ambak and perh. other preparations, 
Stactometer (stsekt^mitai). AlsoStakfev. 
1849. [f. Gr. crastrba (see prec. )+ -METRE.] 
Hydrodynamics , An appliance consisting of a 
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glass tube having a hollow bulb in the middle, 
used for measuring liquids in drops. 

|| St&d (stat). S. Africa. Also St&dt* 1896. 
[Du.] A town or village. 

Staddle (stse'd’l), sb. Also fstadle. [OE. 
statSol foundation, support, trunk of a tree 1— 
OTeut. * sta} loo \ — pre-Teut *statlos, f. sta - to 
Stand + -tlo- instrumental suffix.] +1. A foun- 
dation -ME. a. A young tree left standing 
when others are cut down,, Also dial, the root 
or stump of a tree that has beeu felled. X559. 
8* The lower part of a stack of corn, hay, 
eta X58X. b. A platform of timber, stone, eta* 
on which a stack or rick is placed. Also, in 
some districts, » s.-s tones . X799. 

Comb. 1 a. -atones, the atones on which a a or stack- 
frame is supported. 

Stade (st£<d). arch. X537. Anglicized f. 
Stadium. 

Stallholder, stadtholder (streth*uldaj). 
x668. [ad. Du* stadhouder one who occupies 
another s place, * locum tenens \ lieutenant, f. 
stad place + kouder HOLDER. ] x . Netherlands 
Hist. a. orig. , A viceroy or lieutenant-governor 
of a province or provinces, b. The title borne 
by the chief magistrate of the Dutch republic, 
a. Used as tr. G. siatthalter , Da. stat holder, 
lieutenant-governor, viceroy 1704. Hence Sta*d- 
holderate, the office or dignity of s., a state 
ruled by a s. Sta* dholderahip. 

Stadia (st£t‘di&). 1865. [History obsc. ; 

prob. f. Stadium, or the pi. stadia .] An ap- 
paratus for measuring distance b\ optical means, 
a. Mil. A glass plate, or a brass plate with an 
opening in the form of an isosceles triangle, 
marked with figures showing the distance at 
which a foot- or horse-soldier will be when his 
image covers a certain height on the instrument 
held at arm’s length, b. Surveying. An appara- 
tus consisting of a rod or staff placed at one 
end of the distance to be measured and a pair 
of horisontal lines, hairs or wires on the dia- 
phragm of a telescope placed at the other end 
Stadiometer (st/idip-mtoi). 1863. [f. Gr r 
trrdS toy Stadium + -meter.] a. Mil. — Sta- 
dia a b. A surveying instrument. In U.S . 
A self-recording theodolite in which the direc- 
tions are maiked upon a small sheet. 

|| Stadium (stfi*di£m). PI. stadia (st£*dift) j 
falso stadias, stadiums, etc. late ME. [ll, 
ad. Gr. crabiov.] 1. An ancient Greek and 
Roman measure of length, most commonly — 
one-eighth of a Roman mile. (In the English 
Bible rendered by furlong .) 9. A race-course 
for foot-racing, orig. a stadium in length ; hence 
occas. foot-racing as an exercise. In mod. use 
freq., a place for athletic exercises. 1603. 3. A 
stage of a process, disease, etc. X669. 4* Sur 

veytug, — Stadia b. x 86 x. 

|| Stadthatm(jUt|haus). 1839. [G.,£ sfadt 
town + haus House tb .] A German town-hall 
Stadtbouse (§ta*t|haus)* 1646, [Anglidza- 
tion of G. stadthaui 01 Du. stadhuisA A town- 
hall. 

Staff fstaf), sb.i PI. staves (stBvz), staffo 
(stafs). [Com. Teut. ; UE. stsej 1— OTeut. *sta- 
cos.] L i* A stick carried In the band as an 
aid fn walking or climbing. Now chiefly literary , 
b .joe. as a type of thinness or leanness, late 
ME. tc* A shepherd’s crook -1577. d* A rod 
or wand used as an instrument of magic or 
divination x 6 xa 9. A stick, pole, or club used 
as a weapon. (C£ Quartkrstaff.) OE* 3* 
a. The snaft of a spear or lance, arch. ME. 
tb. A spear, lance, or similar armed weapon 
-x868. 4. Jig. Something which serves as a 
support or star, late ME. b. In the Biblical 
phr. to breah the s. of bread (literally from Heb.), 
to diminish or cut off the supply of food* late 
ME* e. Hence the s. of life -* mad (or similar 
staple food) 1638. g. Fart of the insignia of the 
episcopal office, consisting of a rod or pole of 
wood, metal or Ivory supporting a crook, or. In 
the ease of metropolitans, a cross OE. 0 . A 
rod or w a nd, of wood or ivory, borne ss an 
ensign of office or authority ; spec, as the badge 
of certain chief officers of the Grown x$35* 7. 

A polo from which a flag to flown 16x3. +8. 
A strong stick, pole, bar, rod or stake used for 
various purposes; e. g. for carrying burdens, to 
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support a canopy, the stems of plants, etc. 
-1708. q. Surveying. A rod for measuring 
distanoes and heights 1556, b. The gnomon 
of a sun-dial 1669, 10. Her. A representation 

of a stick* stake, bar, etc. ; spec, m Baton 3, 
Fissure ^.ac. See also Ragged Staff. 1486. 
xx. Surg. A grooved steel instrument used to 
guide the knife in lithotomy 1698. 1a. a. A 

rung of a ladder ME. b. A round cross-bar 
connecting the handles or stilts of a plough, or 
the legs of a chair. Also, each of the handles 
of a plough. Obi. or dial. 1533. tc. A bar or 
rail usedln the construction of a gridiron, gate, 
cart, cage, etc. -1601. d. Watchmaking. An 
arbor or axle i860. 

1. 1 , .dug my a deeply into the enow Tyndall, b. 
a Hen. IV, v. l 71. d. lie breake my staffs Temp. v. 
54* 1 . . with an Oak'n a. will meet thee Milt. 3. 

D. Come, put mine Armour on : glue me my Staffe 
Shakb. To break a s. t to tilt or contend with (an 
antagonist). With defining word, as Jedburgh (J*d- 
worth , Jedwood, etc.) s. 4. The boy was the verie 
staffe of my age, my verie prop Shake, is. a. How 
many mount Fortunes ladde 
as they go up 1657. 

Phrases. S. ana 


and break the staves 

'staple, the chief elements or ingre- 
dients. To set up (or fini) one’s s. (of rest), to settle 
down in a place, take up one's abode. To have the 
e. in (one**) awn hand, to keep possession of one's 
property, to retain authority and obedience. 

£)L Letter, verse, musical staff, tx . A written 
character, a letter. Cf. Rune-stave. -MR a. 
fa. A line of verse -1540. tb. A stanza or set 
of lines -1697, c. A 1 verse ’ or stanza of a song. 
Now Stave. 1598. g. Mas. A set of horizontal 
lines (now five in number) on, and in the spaces 
between which, notes are placed so as to indi- 
cate pitch. Also Stave. 1663. 

s. b. Mr. Cowley had found out that no kind of S. 
Is proper for a Herotck Poem Drydrn. 

III. (PI. always staffs.) x. Mil. A body of 
officers appointed to assist a general, or other 
commanding officer, in the control of an army, 
brigade, regiment, etc. , or in performing special 
duties (as the medical s.). General s. t a body of 
officers controlling an army from headquarters 
under the commander-in-chief. [App. of conti- 
nental Tent origin, and prob. developed from 
the sense 1 baton' (» 6 above).] 1781. a. gen. 
A body of persons employed, under the direc- 
tion 01 a manager or chief, in the work of an 
establishment or the execution of some under- 
taking (e.g. a newspaper, hospital, government 
survey) ; esp. the body of servants (domestic s.) 
employed in any establishment 28*7. 

attrib and Comb. a. Id sense ‘ of or belonging to a 
military staff”, as s. appointment, pay, surgeon, uni- 
form ; a. cap, a flat-topped cap with a peak, suoh as 
forms part of various uniforms: a. college, a col- 
lege in which officers are trained for a. appointments ; 
a, corps, a body of officers and men organised to 
assist the commanding officer and his a in various 
special departments: in India, a corps formed in each 
of the three presidencies to supply officers for service 1 
B.-ride, a name for exercises on the ground without 
troops, as a menus of teaching strategy, b. In the 
Navy used to designate a senior class of officers, as s. 
captain , etc. C. Special ; a.-angle Plastering, a piece 
of wood fixed to the external angle of the two upright 
sides of a wall for floating the plaster to. and for defend- 
ing the angle against accidents : -head, the upper end 
eta a, carved, tipped with metal, etc. I the top of the 
tripod which supports a theodolite, etc.} -man, a 
workman employed in silk-throwing | -sling, a sling 
the strings 01 which are attached to the end of a staff 
(Obs. exc Hist.)\ -tree, the genus Colas true j -vine, 
Colostra* scssndons of U.S. 

Staff (staf), sb.* 189a. [Origin obsc.] A 
building material consisting of plaster mixed 
with fibre, used for temporary ornamental work. 
Staff (staf), o. 1859. [f. Staff /A*] tram 
To provide with a staff of officers, teachers, ser- 
vants, eta 

Staf 3 fotto(stttfe*t). Obs.txc.Hist. 1545. [ad. 
It. staffetta, aim. of staffd stirrup.] Amounted 
courier. CL Estafettb. 
tSf&ifier. 153a. [ad. It. staffUro, -are, f. 
staffd stirrup, a. OHO. stapho ; see Step *>.] An 
attendant : a footman -1734. 
tSfe&'fflvi, a. 150a [f. Staff rA* + -ish.] 
a. Rigid, stiff, bard, b .fig. Stubborn, un- 

manageable. -rtoa. 

Staff officer* 270a. tx. A high officer of 
the royal household, or minister of state, bear- 
ing a white stem See Staff sb. 1 1 , 6. -2738. a. 
Mil. fa. A nou-commUsioncd officer -17a 7. b. 
An officer doing duty with the general or de- 
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partmental staff of an army, division, or brigade 
1777. a In the U.S. navy, an officer not exer- 
cising military command 2891. 

Stafford (star faid). 1460. Name of the 
county town of Staffordshire, England ; used 
attrib. In t S. blue (a cloth), t S. law (‘club 
law '). So Sta'ffordBhire, the distinctive name 
of a kind of earthenware and porcelain 1784, 

Stag fstseg), sb. ME. [prob. repr. OE. 
*siaega (stagga) ; cf. deega dog, froega frog. 
Properly, a male animal in its prime.] x. The 
male of a deer, esp. the red deer ; spec, a hart 
or male deer of the fifth year. b. In the names 
of various species of the genus Cervus, as / ixisS ., 
an Indian deer (C. axis), Carolina S the N. 
Amer. Wapiti (C. canadensis ) 1859. a. north. 
and Sc. A young horse, esp. one unbroken ME. 
3. An animal castrated when full-grown, a. A 
bull; more fully bull s. Now dial., Sc. t and 
Austr. 1680. b. A boar, hog, or ram. dial. 
1784* 4* Applied to the male of various birds ; 

esp. a cock. Also spec, in Cockfighting, a cock 
less than one year old. 1730. 5. slang. An in- 

former; esp. in phr. to turn s. 1735. b. A 
shilling 1857. c. U.S. slang. A man who goes 
to a social gathering unaccompanied by a female 
partner ; phr. to go stag\ also — stag-party \ 
attrib., a ss. -dance, -party, etc. 1848. 6. Comm, 
slang. A person who applies for an allocation of 
shares in a joint-stock concern solely With a view 
to selling immediately at a profit 1845. 7. attrib. 
and Comb . a. quasi-arf/. — male, as s.-bird, 
-hog, -moose, etc. 1606. b. (See 5 c.) 

Comb.: 8. -evil, of a horse, lockjaw; 3. fern, — 
staghorn fem (see Stag-horn ac)| -halted, -handled 
adjs., furnished with a haft or handle of stag-horn; 
-hog= Eabiroussa; t-match (Cocfyightine), a match 
for young cocks. 

Stag (staeg), v. 1796. [f. Stag xA] I. 

slang, a. trans. To observe ; to take particular 
notice of; to watch; also, to find out or dis- 
cover by observation, to deLect. Also absol. or 
intr. b. intr. To turn informer; to inform 
against 1839. a. Comm, slang. To deal in 
snares as a stag (see Stag sb. 6.) 1845. 

Sta*g-bee tie. 1681. A beetle of the genus 
Lucan us, the males of which have large den- 
ticulated mandibles resembling the horns of a 
stag ; esp. L. cervus, and, in U.S., L. elaphus. 

Stage (stfidg), sb. ME. fad. OF. estage, 
(mod.F. itage) — It. staggio station : — pop. L. 
*staticum, f. L. stare to stand.] L Standing- 
place; something to stand upon. z. Each of 
the portions into which the height of a structure 
is divided ; a horizontal partition ; esp. a story or 
floor of a building, b. A shelf; spec, a tier of 
s hel ves for plants ; Geol . two or more sets of beds ; 
U.S. a level (of water) 1465. fa. Station, posi- 
tion. seat, esp. with reference to relative height 1 ; 
each of a number of positions or stations one 
above the other -1635. +3- A degree or step 

in the ' ladder' of virtue, honour, etc.; a * step' 
on Fortune’s wheel -1634. 4 * A raised floor, 

{ platform, scaffold, a. A floor raised above the 
evel of the ground for the exhibition of some- 
thing to be viewed by spectators. Now rare or 
Obs. ME. tb. A scaffold for execution or ex- 
posure in the pillory -1781. c. A scaffold for 
workmen and their tools, materials, etc. ; also, 
each of the levels of scaffolding 1440. d. A 
platform, etc., for drying fish 1535. e. A plat- 
form used as a gangway, landing place, support 
or stand for materials, eta 1773. £ A raised 
plate, ledge, or shelf to support an object, slide, 
etc., in a microscope or other Instrument 1797 * 
5. The platform in a theatre upon which spec- 
tacles, plays, etc., are exhibited; esp. a raised 
platfortn with its scenery upon which a theatri- 
cal performance takes place 1551. 

3. From ths highest S. of Honour, to the lowest 
stairs of disgrace i6aa. 4. a. Haml. v. ii. 3B0. 5- 

Then to the well-trod s. anon, If Jonaons foamed Sock 
be on Milt. Jig. All the world’s a s., And Ml the 
men and women, meerely Players Shark Pin, Togo 
on the s. t to take up the profession of an actor. To 
bring (a person) on or to the 0., to present (him) as 
a character in a play. To bring , put (an opera, a 
tragedy, etc.) on the s H to produce (it) in public To 
take the a, of an actor, to Walk with dimity across 
the stage after concluding an irtpressTve spe ech 1 
hence, to assume the chief part, as in a play 
U. Division of a Journey or process, 1. A 
place ia which rest is taken on a journey ; esp. 
a regular stopping place op a stage-coach route 


STAGGER 


where horses are changed and travellers t 
up and set down 1603. As much of a Journey 

as is performed without stopping for rest, a 
change of horses, etc. ; each of the several por- 
tions into which a road is divided for coaching 
or posting purposes; the distance travelled 
between two places of rest on a road 1603. b 
Short for Stage-coach 1671. 3, A period of 

a journey through a subject, life, course of mo- 
tion, eta x6o8. 4. A period of development, 

a degree of progress, a step in a process x8x8- 
b. Med. A definite period in the development 
of a disease, marked by a specific group of 
symptoms 2747. 


s. We proceeded leisurely and by easy stages 1898. 
like a parcel sent you by the s. Cowrsa. 3. 
~ 4. It Is 


b. Tis 1 

The love that cheers life's latest s. Cowrca. 
necessary that at some s. of the Bill the consent of 
the Crown should be signified 2863. b. I found him 
in the last a of a dropsy 1780, 
attrib. and Comb . : s.-box, each of the boxes over 
the proscenium of a theatre 1 -craft, that part of the 
art of dramatic composition which is concerned with 
the conditions of representation on the stage 1 a. di- 
rection, a direction inserted in a written or printed 
play where it is thought necessary to indicate the 
appropriate action, etc ; -door, the entrance to that 
part of a theatre used by the actors 1 -fright, ex- 
treme nervousness experienced by an actor on tbs 
stage, esp. on his first appearance} hence trouts/. \ 
•name, a professional name assumed by an actor; 
•property ■ Property sb. 3; -setting, the disposi- 
tion of the persons of a play and the accessories on the 
stage 1 -struck a., smitten with love for the stage os 
drama or with the desire to becomean actor ; t- wagon* 
one of the wagons belonging to an organized system 
of conveyance for heavy goods and passengers by 
road ; -wait, a delay or hitch in the course ofa thea- 
trical performance; also trantf. 1 -whisper, a con- 
ventional whisper used on the stage, purposely made 
audible to the spectators} hence any very audible 
whisper. Hence Sta'gery, exhibition on the s. 1 a 
arrangements or contrivances. 

Stage (stride), V. ME. [f. Stage sb.] ft 
To build, erect. ME. only. a. To furnish with 
a stage or staging: freq. with about. Now rare 
or Obs. 2506. 3. To put (a person) into a play f 

to satirize in drama ; to represent (a character 
incident) on the stage. Sometimes in phr. to ju 
to the crowd or show. z6ox. b. To put (a play, 
etc.) upon the stage 1B79. 4, To put (plants) 

on a stage ; to exhibit (plants, etc.) at a show. 
Also absol. 285a 5. intr. To travel by stage or 

stage-coach ; to journey over by stages 1695, 
6. Of a play: To lend itself to presentation! 
esp. to s. well, badly, etc. 2934, 

3. Ant. 4 CL 111. xiiL 30. C. U.S . To arrange to 
take place dramatically ; to make a setting for 1904. 
5. Riding, driving, or staging to London CoLXaiDca. 

Stage-coach. 165a [Stage sb. II. 0.] 
A coach that runs daily or on specified days 
between two places for the conveyance of par- 
cels, passengers, etc. Hence Stage-coachman* 
the driver of a stage-coach. 

Stage-manager. 1817. One whose office 
It is to superintend the production and pel* 
fomnance of a play, and to regulate the arrange- 
ments of the stage. So Stage-manage il 
Stage-management. 

Stage play. 1313. A dramatic perform- 
ance ; also, a dramatic composition adapted 
for representation on the stage, b. Play-acting 
2873. So Stage-player (2556), — Player a, 
-playing (2597). 

Stager (stfi'dgaxl. 1570, [f. Stage sb. + 
-kr 1 . See N.E.D.J x. Old s.t one who has 
become graduated or qualified by long experi- 
ence ; a veteran, an old hand. Also occas. of 
animals, b. Henoe stager simply, and with other 
adjs., as cunning, sty. Also (rarely) young f. % 
one of small experience, a beginner. 2664. a* 
A stage-player. Obs. exc. arch. 2580. 3. A 

stage-coach or stage-coach home 285a. 
Staggard (ste’giid). arch, late ME. [t 
Stag sb. + -ard.] A stag in its fourth year. 
Stagger (9t**g*i), sb. 1577. [f. Stagger 
v.] f. An act of staggering; a tottering or 
reeling motion of the body as if about to fall, 
as through feebleness, tripping, giddiness, or 
intoxication, b. In a biplane, eta, the amount 
of advance of the entering edge of an upper 
wing over that of a lower 2925. a. pi imm% 
as sing.) A name for various diseases affecting 
domestic animals, of which a staggering gait is 

from my cere for euer lots 


a symptom 1377, 
s* Jig. 1 will throw thee 


» (i ff, . , KNa j b f (A P— > ft (<*»• 0 (ffcjfawe). > # (») 7 (f) C““0> . i (V*- I (#r, fm, forth), 


STAGGER 


1994 STAINLESS 

the tuggers, and the carelease lapse Of youth and a. The action, process, or art of putting a play coloration on the skin ; a blotch or sore 1595. 
ignorance Shake. Jr..™* havt) the staggtrs, on the stage { stage-setting 1884. 8* The busi- c. transf A spot or patch of colour different 

-Xi? .* Mfji nes ® °* running or managing stage-coaches ; from the ground. Common in Nat Hist 1704. 

riana ; -grass, the atamuco-lily, \epfwranthes Ata- the ■cdon of travelling by stage-coach or by +d. A slight tinge of. Shaks. 3 ■// (Often in 

mate* 1 ataggerwort, the ragwort, Senecio Jacobs*. stages (chiefly Anglo-lnd.) 1850. phrases like to wash, purge a s.) a. A grave 

Staefirer (stae'poi) « r*tto f Altered f. ■■The a of a play is in itself a work of true art blemish on a person's reputation; a mark of 

dial. Sr vb. to reel, a. ON. stains to stag- 1 stkiririte f.t®-d*froirt Tad L Start lnftUny a ,t, *“ 1 S9 I - *• A P« r * 

ger, freq. of staka to push, stagger.] I. intr. son or thing that causes disgrace. Now nrnr 

1. Of a person or animals To sway involuntarily J'" (also Gr. ^rayuptrijs, f or Ohs. 1589. tc. One who eclipses or casts 

from side to side when trying to stand or walk Wyupot, also Zrdyttpa neut. pi. ; see -ITK.] into the shade -1605. 4. A dye or co ourmg 

erect ; to totter or reel as if about to fall ; to A natlve or inhabitant of Stagira, a city of matter used in staining, a. A thin liquid pre- 
walk with a swaying movement. to. Said of the Macedonia; spec, the philosopher Aristotle, paration used to colour wood, etc. 1758. b. 
legs or feet 1665. c. As the result of a blow or who was born there. ti , A dye or pigment used to render minute and 

encounter or of carrying a heavy load. Const. Welcome, great S., and teach me now All I was born transparent structures visible, or to differentiate 

under. >547* d. transf Ot. Alp. To move ,«co ft. Stag- 


under" iTcif." ~d. trans?. 6f"a sfiiprTo move . . .. , r . „ tissue elements by colouring, lor microscopic 

unsteadily and with difficulty; esp. under a Cy i" 11 ^ t-I 659- ^ °r P ur P osea i or to produce specific microchemical 

press of sail 184a a. dg.To bigintodoubt or "* NT a - > see -ANCY.l i. The condition of reactions 1880. 

waver in an argument; opinion, or purpose ; to b ? ,n ? or ™ thou * “otion flow, or ,.£«,* v i. ,76. a St.ynm in thinn. «Bc« wd 

keonm. lace -Anfiri-nf Ar h.ui circulation. 9. Anything stagnant 1681. woollen clothe 1583. b. You do remember This staine 

become less confident or determined; to hesi- Staffnant ( stx J n&nt ) a b l666 . r ftd t (a mole) vponbe?? JShaks. c. Swift trouts, diversified 

tate or waver at Now rare. 1533- > Of pur- *r *-• w i th crimen stains Pore. d. You haue some staine 

pose, opinion, faith, etc. 1617. 3. Of an army, a l * f ! V*' re » see Stagnate v. J + x. of ; n you Shake. 3. a. The probable s. on 

line of battle, etc. s To waver, become unsteady, Of a flinai lhat is at rest in a vessel -1721. their birth Frekman. b. Staine to thy countrymen, 
give way 1S44. 4. Of a material thing: To Not “Owing or running, of water, air, etc. ; thou hear’st thy doom Shaks. c. Staine to all 

sway or rock from side to side ; to shake, rock, wMw* motion or current, as a pool Often Nimpbs more louely then aman Shaks. 

or swing violently; to totter 1530. involving unwholesomeness. 1669. 3. //.Void Stain (st*n), 0. late ME. [Aphetic a. OF. 

s. Hee rnaketh them to a like a drunken man Job of activity, excitement, or interest 1740. desteign -, desteindre (mod. F. ditemdre), f. dts- 

xii. 25. C. The bearer* *. under the heavy coffin 1874. J- Immur’d, and buried in perpetual Sloth, That DlS- + /eindre to dye; see DlSTAIN V. Some 

d. We are staggering along under all sail 1853. a. If gloomy Slumber of the a Soul Johnson. Trade is s. Q f the Eng. senses are difficult to account for.] 

you shal haue faith, and s. not N.T. (Rheims) Matt. Camlylk. Hence Stagnantly adv. tram. To deprive of colour —1589. f b. Of 


unsteady and with difficulty; esp. under a T I * K 7' ’tk 1 

press of sail 1840. 9. fig. To begin to doubt or ?** NT a% » see “ANCY.l 1. The conditior 

waver in an argumentf&nion, or purpose; to stagnant or without motion flow 

become less confident or determined; to hesi- cl S^“- # . St ** n ^L l6B ?" a t 

tate or waver at Now rare. 1533. b. Of pur- Stagnant (stae gn&nt), a. x666. [ad. L. 


mo or waver at. inuw rare. isaa. u. vi uui- w ' ° „ w 

pose, opinion, faith, etc. 1617. 3. Of an army, ^&* a **f ’?•***£**’’* * ®ee Stagnate r.] fx 

fine of battle, etc. : To waver, become unsteady, a flind: That is at rest in a vessel -1721 


Of a fluid: That is at rest in a vessel -1721. their birth Freeman. b. Sfaini to thy country 
9. Not flowing or running, of water, air, etc. ; thou hear’st thy doom Shaks. c. Staine ti 
without motion or current, as a pool. Often Nimpbs more louely then a man Shaks. 

“'x'sioT I involving unwholesomeness. 1669. 3 . fig. Void Stain (stfin), v. late ME. [Aphetic a. 

1 a dninken man Job of activity, excitement, or interest 2740. desteign -, rfesteindre (mod.F. (Utemdre), f. 


3. Immur’d, and buried in perpetual Sloth, That Dis- + teindre to dye; see DlSTAIN v . Some 
■loomy Slumber of the s. Soul Johnson. Trade is a. Q f the Eng. senses are difficult to account for.] 
Cahlylk. Hence Sta gnantly adv. tl . tram. To deprive of colour -1580. +b. Of 


*~r — — t . ' -7 — , . - , ■ , . ti. tram, lo deprive of colour -1589. , w . w. 

Shk^ey 1105 * immenalty Even 8oarlng fancy tsta-gnate, a. 1706. [ad. L. Stagnates-, the sun, etc.: To deprive (feebler luminaries) 


•taggers Shelley. 


ti: tram. i. To cause (a person or animal) to 8 !A lle . i<t . 1 “ffA? of their lustre. Also>^ of a person or thing: 

reel or totter, esp. from a btow 1593. a. fig. a. r win J, rf onl To « H P* e - +«• To obscure the lustre of 

To he wilder nprnlev nnnnlne • r#.«ris./Ks.irw otagpiate [stae gn/it), v. X069. [f. ppl. -2657. fa. tntr. To lose colour or lustre >1614. 

less by a shik of aniaremem (or «r«fboreJr^ ® te “.° r f VohT^be^f « ZZZl ■ ^crase to omethi "« d > re 5 or ■ To «“P “* 

In pass, to be perplexed or astonished at. 1556. Si ’ i ColoUr »° ( som . e ‘ h, , n K ln K conta 1 c,) ' A ” 

b To chake the stability of la ronntrv flow » lo stand without motion or cuirent; Wider use (e.g. said of a chemical rengent), to 

tion of things) 162^ To shnke 7 unsettle" trans f- of a person or people; to subside into alter the colour of (something to which it is 
oausetowaverorhilter(apereon*s faith, opinion," A or°^«™n«, ^To ap £ ,ied) ^ ^ b ^ d \ T ° 

Gff? waver Sh.ft ,«o. The ^ V ^ ^ X &\ ** 

+e To threw doubt upon (a doctrine) -18^3. bl’^ ^ni ,r ,o th ^“Z , .1 n , d t , 0 h .' StheVp^nre 

3. To cause to waver, throw into confusion and veins 1878. /ig. Nothing tends more to the cor* if hw J^lnnrinir a nnrt nf it^alrHhr* ■ 

(troops) 1731. 4. Mech. To arrange in rig-zag ruption of science than to suffer it to ■. Burke, a. of (something) by colounng a part of its surface, 

order, or in positions alternately on either side w ® have neilher hogs nor marshes to s. our waters lo discolour by spots or streaks of blood, dirt, 
of a m«lian hnc t8<6 b To.Lnve k M. h a >75<x fig. Hi. credit, the life and blood of hi. Made, or other foreign matter not easily removed. In 
wav that one nartl. far.h,r^o™.rd ,h.? i« «»*n.ied D« Foa , poetic use occas.: To colour, defile fa Hwrl 

•mother* cTst AGGER rf ibT<S^ h Stagnation (.ttegnFi-Jan). 1665. rf.prec.; with blood, late ME. b. Hunting. - Foil 

” Rich. U. V. V. ..O, c. Ph/v. ;. Mif/, to b. see -ation.] i. The condition of being stag- 2.1798. 5. fig. a To defile or corrupt morally ; 

Incredible. e. He .. staggereth the immortality of nant » an ^Stance of this. 9 . fig. Unhealthy to taint with guilt or vice 2446. b. To be a 
the soul Sir T. Brownr. 4. c. To arrange (working absence of activity, energy, etc. X721. permanent reproach to, inflict a stigma upon; 

IkAaiva) BA fkat mamma mIaaa am.rn J 1181 t rnnnatU * *- Via) ««)■•* • lint • « ^ LI «. M ..AM.. AM. 


^stabffitv of Ja^ountrv fifeondi flow ' 10 Stand wilhout ™°"on or current; wider use (e.g. said of a chemical reagent), to 
1610 y c To tran5 f' of a person or people: to subside into alter the colour of (something to which it is 

>r falter (a person’s faith, opinion] or^eome^nfnt To aP fi liCd) ^i 4 °* , b * th ? b *°° / d: # T ° 

& T - J ■V* /_ * _ T__v ' cause to be or become stagnant X693. 3. To suffuse with colour. Also pass., to be (natur- 


bours) so that some businesses open and close at dif- *. If the water runneth, it holdeth clear..: but s. 
ferent times from others, or so that employees enter turncthit into a noisome puddle 1677. They are sub- 
end leave in batches at intervals instead of all at the ject to a S. of blood 1707. a. The dulnesa and a of a 
same time (orig. U.SJ 1918. Hence Sta'ggerer {lit. French country town X907. 


and fig.Y Stagy* stagey (,st^i‘d3i), a. i8< 

Stag-beaded, a. 1683. I. Of an animat : Stage si. + -Y ».] 1. Of or perulnin. 

Having a head like that of a stag. a. Of a tree ata ge ; theatrical in appearance, mann< 
or forest of trees : Having the topmost branches e tc. (Chiefly in a depreciatory sense.) 9/ Of I 
bare and withered 1769. a se al or its skin : Out of condition from under- | 

a. Some oaks are old and s. at too years 188a. golng the change of coat 2885. 

otag’-xlOm. Also stages Dorn. 1063. 1. A stage hero in stagey heroics MaaEDiTH. 

[Stag sb. 1 X. a .pi. The horns of a Stag. b. the tragedian,— an agreeable man, and n< 
sing. The horn of a stag as a material. 9. In st »K®y Long*- Hence Sta'gUy adv. Sta*g 
the names of plants, a. The American or Vir- Stagvrxte* erron. f. Stagimte. 
ginlan sumach, Rkustyphina. More fully stages Sta h l i a n (sta’liftn), a. and sb. 171 

horn tree, sumach. X753. b. A kind of moss, name of G. E. Stahl, a German chemis 


isence of activity, energy, etc. X721. permanent reproach to, inflict a stigma upon; 

. If the water runneth, it holdeth clear..: but a i Q blemish, soil (a person’s reputation, honour, 
methit into a noisome puddle x 677. They are sub- conscience, etc.). Also intr. of the conscience : 
en^efuntr^ ** dulnc “ and s. of a su ff er sta in. 25x3. -fc. To s. (a person’s) 

.teror » .aw rf blooi - ( a > to P rove <“"?) ? f descent ; (i{ 


T lo suffer stain. 2523. Tc. Io s. (a person s| 
blood : (a) to prove (him) of base descent ; (b) 
to cause 1 corruption of blood ’ (see Corrup- 
tion a). -1766. t®. To ornament with coloured 
designs or patterns -1615. 7- To colour (esp. 

textile fabrics, paper, wood, stone) by the ap- 
plication of pigment that more or less penetrates 


,, . r on ^ U1IMUU11 Ul UIKIUCIH 1IUUUIUIO Ul IVM UCUCUdK* 

g ? 1 eher^m^aevhlro^s^aaEniTM F e ehi«» tho 8ubstancc instead of forming a coating on 
_ the tragmiian, — an agreeable man, and not at all tllc ? r b y roea « a o f chemical reagents. 

9. In stagey Longf. Hence Sta-gily adv. Sta-ginema. In microscopical and histological research : To 
• Vir- I Stagyrite* erron. f. STAGIRITE. colour (tissues, etc.) with some pigment so as 

Stahlian (sta-liAn), a. and sb. 1790. [f. to render the structure clearly visible. 1655. b. 


name of G. E. Stahl , a German chemist (2660- 


In microscopical and histological research : To 
colour (tissues, etc.) with some pigment so as 
to render the structure clearly visible. 2655. b. 
To colour (glass) with transparent colours. Also 


esp. Lycopodium clavatum. More fully stag's i734) + -ian.] A. Pertaining to Stahl or his to d y‘<* j° *Z%* A , a 

horn (.Iso staghorn) mess 1741. C. A fern of doctrine,, esp. hi, theory of vital action and of ..‘s u „f ofthS world mlly .tld... wben 

the genus Plalycertum. In full staghorn fern, disease. B. A follower of Stahl ; an animist. |, e auens tun stainetb Shaks. 3. The rouge on ber 
188a. 3. In the names of insects, etc. 2816. |] StaJiltielm ; see Steel Helmet s.v. STEEL sb. neck had stained her collar 1001. [Flint] stained fer- 


X883. 3. In the names of insects, etc. 2816. 

3. The s. capricorn beetle fPrionus cervic&mis , F.) 


and Stay 1/. J 1. Of beliefs, institutions etc., 
Palmata) 1884. Hem* Stag-hoxnetf «. (a) epithet permanent ; settled, unchanging. Of ft p 
of a beeUe | (b) - Stao-hkadkd a . a. 1 ‘ ‘ VT “ 


Staid (stild), a. 1541. [adj. use of Stayed , ruginous from adjacent red day 191a. 4 - The walls 

r w nrK-lUf. . TTiC^H wer « * t * ined » nd discoloured, Dickens. %. ft. Ihe 


, etc.: Fixed, 
Of ft person's 


neck had stained her collar 1001. [r lint] stained fer- 
ruginous from adiacent red clay 191s. 4. The walls 

were stained and discoloured Dickens. 5. ft. The 
British kings were stained with every vice 1847. b. 
I have.. stain'd the glory of my Royal House Dry- 


Staghound (stseghcmnd). 1707. [f. Stag SetUed in faith, purpose, 
sb. + Hound xJ.j - Deer-hound. c •? r !S ctcr J °.B nve c 


gase t Fixed, set. Now rare. tb. Of persons : den. A reputation which his later cruelties might 
Settled in faith, purpose, etc. -28 12. 9. Settled but could not efface 1870. 7. There were rolls of vellum 


or sedate deportment ; papyrus, stained saffron-colour at the back 1891. 


Staeiarv (sti ddari), Sb.l 1868. Tad. dignified and serious in demeanour or conduct ; Stained (si 

1 Of the intellect, etc , SoSer, s.^y, weVregu- rlwn 

Stagtayy (suvd^ri), sh.*\ni a. 1836. 

[ad. F. stagiaire, t after med.L. stagiarius ; see hath bene g | or ified North. Ore laid with black s. »!•<>, lets correc 

1 A A 1? L 1 ^ ... «A..J • 13 - ■ r aa a r ■ . #« ik .m » 


Stained (stAnd), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 
►tain v. + -ED 1 .] In the senses of the »b.; 
req. in comb, with a prefixed sb., as Blood- 


A. sb. A French law student. B. adj. | Wisdoms hue Milt. A a and quiet palfrey Scott. 


prec.] A. sb. A French law student. B. adj. 
In x. school, a school in which, according to the 
French law of 1850, assistants could be em- 
ployed who had no certificate of capacity, but 
only a certificate of three years' service (F. stage). 
Staging (stsi'dgiq), vbl. sh. Also fstage- 


Staging (st^i*dgiq), vbl. sb. Also fstage- The action of staining ; pollution, disgrace 
lag. ME. [£ Stage sb. and v. +-ING 1 .] x. -1607. a. A discoloration produced by absorp- 


3. A s. and considerate understanding 2870. Hence Stainer (stfi'nai). late ME. [f. STAIN V . ; 
Stai d ly adv., -neea* # see -ER l .] One whose employment is stain- 

Stail(e, var. ff. Stale sb. dial • handle. ing ; one who colours wood, etc., with pigments 
Stain (st^in), sb. 1563. [f. Stain 0.] fl. which penetrate below the surface. See also 


8. glass, transparent coloured glass, formed Into 
decorative mosaics, used in windows tesp. of churches) : 
also, less correctly, glass which has been decorated 
with vitrified pigments | so s. window. 

Stainer (st/i-naj). late ME. [f. Stain 0.5 
see -ER 1 .] One whose employment is stain- 


pollution, disgrace Paintbr-Staxner, Paper-stainer. 
produced by absorp- Stainless (stii-nles), a. Z586. [f. Stain 
gn matter } usually, sb. +-1.RS8.] Without stain, spot, or blemish ; 


concr. a. A temporary platform or structure of tion of or contact with foreign matter } usually, sb. +-LRS8.] without stain, spot, or blemish ; 
posts and boards for support ; scaffolding, b. one that penetrates below the surface and is |q trade use, that does not become stained. 
Arch. The stages of a buttress collectively 2865. not easily removable 1583. b. A mark or die- The a mirror of the lake Shelley. The very care 


m (man), a (paw), ou (lewd), v (c#rt). g (Fr. chef), e (ever), ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. cau de vie), i (sit). * (Psyche). 9 (what), p (gat). 
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hi took to keep hia name S. Crabs*. Hence Stai'n* 
leaa-ly mdv. t -ness. 

Stair («t e»i). [OE. j i&ger : — OTeut. type 
*staifri , f. * it ail- ' **&t m to climb; see Sty 
v. 1 ] i. An ascending series or * flight* of 
steps leading from one level to another, esp. 
from one floor to another in a house ; a stair- 
case. b. fig. A means of ascending in rank, 
power, moral excellence, etc. 1570. +c. An 

ascending series, scale. Sir T. Browne. 9. 
One of a succession of steps leading from one 
floor of a building to another 1530. +b .fig. A 
step or degree in a (metaphorical) ascent or in 
a scale of dignity -1640. 8- collect, pi. (of 

sense 2) — sense z. Also, in generalized sense, 
the steps of staircases, late ME. fb. construed 
as ting. A flight of steps, a staircase -1830. c. 
fig. ; esp. applied to the means by which a person 
rises in rank or power. Now rare or Ob 5. 1576. 
4. pi. (rarely i % sing.). A landing-stage, esp. on 
the Thames in and near London 15x7. 

t. A S. of ao Step* 1730. e. 1 ascended the same by 
two hundred and forty staires of marble 26x7. b. 
The elder he growes, hee is a stayer lower from God 
Earls. 3. Pair, flight of stairs : see Pair sb. II. 1 b, 
Flight sb . 1 6. Baca stairs : see Backstairs. Above 
stairs : on or to the ground floor or upper floors of a 
house. Below stairs t on or to a lower door, esp. below 
the ground floor | hence, in the servants' quarters. 
Down, ufi stairs : see Downstairs, Upstairs, d. It is a 
good way to any bed-chamber, and the stairs is steep 
1776. 4. Just opposite, on the riverside, were the 

Millbank stairs 1904. 

Comb., as s.-carpet ; a.-pit Mining, a shallow shaft 
or staple in a mine fitted with a ladder or steps 1 -rod, 
a metal or wooden rod, fixed in eyes, to secure a 
stair-carpet in the bend of each step 1 -step, one of the 
Steps in a flight of stairs. 

Staircase (ste*ukris). 1624. [f. Stair t 

Case sb .*] 1. Orig., the inclosure of a flight 
of stairs ; now usu. a flight (or series of flights) 
of stairs, with their supporting framework, 
balusters, etc. 9. Phys. A continuous series of 
responses to nerve stimuli 1882. 

1. Who lived in the sames. with me at Christchurch 
Wrsley. 

Comb . : B. -shell, a shell of the genus Solarium, any 
member of the family Solariidu. 

StaiT-foot Also rarely stairs-, stair's-. 
1470. The foot of a staircase 5 the level space 
in front of tho lowest step of a flight of stairs. 

Stai*r-head, stai-rhead. 1534. The level 
Space at the top of a staircase or flight of stairs. 

Stairway (ste*uwri). 1767. [f. Stair sb. 
4 - Way sb.] A way up a flight of stairs, a stair* 
case. 

He walked up the grim a of the hotel 1870. 

Staithe (st/iff). Now local. Also staith. 
[In sense x, repr. OE. stsefi i— OTeut. *sta/>o, 
1. *sta- ; see Stand v. In senses 2 and 3 the 
word prob. represents ON. r/pd fom. (: — +stafiiob) 
landing-stage.] +1. The land bordering on 
water, a bank, shore -ME. a. A landing-stage, 
wharf ; esp. a waterside depdt for coals brought 
from the collieries for shipment, furnished with 
staging and shoots for loading vessels ME 8- 
An embankment 1698. Hence Stai‘th(a)man, 
•ne who superintends the shipping of coal 
Stake (stfik), sb . 1 [OE staea, t *stak- 
ablaut-var, of *stek- te pierce, thrust in ; see 
Stick v.] i. A stout stick or post, usually of 
wood, with a pointed end for driving into the 
ground ; used e. g. to mark a boundary or site, 
to support a plant, etc. b. A post upon which 
persons were bound for execution, esp. by burn- 
ing. Hence the s. «■ the punishment of death 
by burning. ME. c. The post to which a bull 
or bear was fastened to be baited X546. d. A 
post pointed at both ends for use in military 
defensive work ME. fl. collect . sing. Stakes 
used as a framework or support In fencing and 
hedging ; esp. as a basis for the intertwining, 
wattling, or plashing of brushwood or other 
materials 1457. 8* techn. a. A small anvil used 

by metal workers, esp. one with a tang for 
fitting into a socket on a bench 1660. b. Lea- 
tker-manvf. A wooden stake In the top of which 
Is set a broad steel blade over which the skins 
are drawn to soften and stretch them 1833. e * 
Each of the stanchions or posts which fit into 
soekets or staples on a trolley, wagon or boat 
to prevent the load from slipping off 1875. d. 
Basket-making. Each of the longest foundation- 
rods of a basket or the like 1911. 4- In the 


Mormon Church : A territorial division ; the 
see or jurisdiction of a Mormon bishop, [perh. 
suggested by Isa. liv. 2, 3.] 1883. 

1. b. Curse Miscreant, when thou comst to the a. 
Shaks. c. Let vs do so : for we are at the a^ And 
bayed about with many Enemies Shaks. 

at t rib. and Comb . ; a. -boat, a boat moored or other- 
wised fixed to serve as a starting-point or mark for 
racing boats; •driver U.S ^ the bittern, Botaurui 
mugitans ; -head, in Rope-making, a s. with wooden 
pins in the upper side tc keep the strands apart ; 
•presidency, the presidency of a Mormon a. (see 
sense 4). 

Stake (st?ik), st.* 1540. [perh. f. Stake 
v . 2 ] z. That which is placed at hazard ,* esp. 
a sum of money, etc. deposited or guaranteed, 
to be taken by the winner of a game, race, 
contest, etc. 9. In certain phrases : The con- 
dition of being staked 1592. 8* pi • in Horse- 

racing, Coursing, etc., the sums of money staked 
or subscribed by the owners who enter horses 
or dogs for a contest, the whole to be received 
as the prize by the owner of the winner or divi- 
ded among the owners of the animals 1 placed 
Hence in sing. (cf. Sweepstake) a race for 
money thus staked or subscribed. Also in pi. 
with defining words as the designation of par- 
ticular races or classes of races in which the 
sum of money staked is the prize as disL from 
a Plate, Cup, or the like 1696. 

x. Our landlord here shall bold stakes Scott, flg . 
The Sword, Which for no less a S. than Life you 
Draw Drvdrn. 

Phrases. To have a s. in (an event, concern, etc): 
to have something to gain or lose by the turn of 
events * esp. in to have a $. in the country (said of 
1 hose who bold landed property). To draw stakes, to 
withdraw what is staked as a wager, etc a. t To be, 
lay down or set (a thing) at ». or at the s. To be at 
s., to have at 1. 1 I sec my reputation is at s. My 
fame is shrowdly gored Shaks. *. Produce stakes 1 
(/») in Horse-racing, a race in which the runners must 
be the offspring ofhorses named and described at the 
time of entry ; a produce race ; (b) in Coursing, a race 
for puppies, L e. lor dogs of from one to two years of 
age 1 also called Puppy stakes. Subscription stakes’. 
in Horse-racing, a race for which subscribers of a 
fixed amount annually have the right to enter one or 
more hones. 

Comb. 1 •.•bolder, one who holds the a. or stakes 
of a wager, etc 

Stake (strik% f.l ME [f. Stake sb. 1 ] 1. 
trans . To mark (land) with stakes. Also with 
off, out. 9. To protect, support, or obstruct 
with stakes. Also, to shut in, off, out, up with 
stakes. 1500. b. To put a stake or stakes to 
(a plant) 1664. 8- To secure with or as with 
a stake 1344. 4. To Impale (a person) on a 

stake. Also with up. Also, to transfix and fas- 
ten down (a person) with a stake. 1577. b. pass. 
Of a horse, etc. t To be injured by impalement 
on a hedge or fence stake. Also refl . ; hence 
trans., to cause a horse to stake himself. 1687. 

a. Order was giuen that the camp should be en- 
trenched and staked Savilk. On the bank of loose 
stones above the mud and stakes that staked the tide 
out Dickrns. 3. Our horses were unsaddled and 
staked on the open plain Mayns Ram. flg. I baue 
a soale of Leaa So stakes me to the ground, I can- 
not mone Shark 4. Stak'd through the body like a 
paltry Thief 1786. 

Stake (str'k), v.* 1530. [perh. a. "Du.sta&en 
to fix, place.] x. intr. To wager, hazard money, 
on the event of a game or contest. Now felt as 
absol. use of sense 3. 9. trans. To s . down : to 

deposit (a sum of money) as a wager or stake 
on the result of a game or contest Also absol. 
1565. 8- To put at hazard (a sum of money, 

an article of value, etc.) upon the cast of dice, 
the result of a competition or game, the event 
of a contingency, etc. ; to wager 1592. I- fig 
To risk the loss of, to hazard 167a 

s. Gra, Weela play,. for a thousand ducats. Her. 
What and a downe f Shaks. 3. H« . . No lesser of her 
Honour confident, .stakes this King Shaks. 4. Mary 
had staked all on her union with Darn ley 1874. 

Stalactic (st&lsrktik), a. 1756* [ ad * Or. 
araXoariuAtf C ora\asc- t araXaatreto to let 
drop, to drop, drip.] Deposited by dripping 
water ; pertaining to or consisting of stalactites. 
So Stala*ctical a . (now rare) 1714. 

Stalactite (st*'l£ktsit, (U.S.) stftla-kteit). 
1677. [Anglicized f. next,] z. An Idde-like 
formation of calcium carbonate, depending from 
the roof or sides of a cavern and produced by 
the dropping of waters which have percolated 
through, and partially dissolved, the overlying 


limestone, b. A similar formation of other ma- 
terial x8ox. n. A general term for limestone 
found in this formation 1796. 

s. b. Delicate stalactites and stalagmites oflava 1890. 
a. White crusts of s. 1908. Hence Stala*ctlform, 
Stalacti'tiform adjs . having the form of a a 
j| Stalactites (stsel£ktai*tsz). Now rare. PI, 
atalactitse(-tf). x68x. [mod.ll, f.Gr. eraXaierbs 
dropping, dripping, after names of stones in 
-ites ; see -itk » .] «* prec. 

Stalactitic (stsel&kti'tik), a . 1770. [f. Sta- 
lactite + -IC.J z. Having the form or struc- 
ture of a stalactite ; resembling or pertaining to 
stalactites. 9. Covered with , containing or con- 
sisting of, stalactites 1845. So Stalacti*tical a. 
H St&lagma (stfilae-gma). 1693. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. OT&kaypa drop, drip, f. arakater-, era - 
A Acotiv ; see Stalactic a.] x. A distilled 
liquor (rare), a. ■■ next 9 . 1903. 

Stalagmite (atse'l&gmait, U.S. st&lerg- 

mait). i68x. [a. mod.L. stalagmites, f. Gr. 

CT&kayna Stalagma.] z. An Incrustation or 
deposit, more or less like an inverted stalactite, 
on the floor of a cavern, formed by the dropping 
from the roof of some material in solution, a. 
Limestone deposited in this manner 18x5. 

attrib. : B. marble, onyx marble. Hence Stal&g- 
mi*tic, -al adjs. formed in the same way u 1 s 4 
composed of stalagmites or having their form or 
character. Stolagmi'tically adv. 

Stale (stfl), sb .1 Now dial, [OE stain, 
related by ablaut to the synonymous stela 
Steal j£.*] 1. fEach of the two upright sides 
of a ladder. Also (now dial.) a rung or step of 
a ladder ; the stave of a rack in a stable. 9. 
A handle, esp. a long, slender handle, as the 
handle of a rake. Also, the stem of a pipe, etc 
ME. 3. The stem of An arrow or spear 1553. 

Stale (Bti<l), sb* 1440. [prob. a. AF. estale, 
estal , applied to a pigeon used to entice a hawk 
into the net. Of Teut. origin ; prob. from the root 
of OE steal l place (Stall sb. ») , stfllan to place.] 
z. A decoy-bird ; a living bird used to entice 
other birds of its own species, or birds of prey, 
into a snare or net. Also, a stuffed bird or figure 
of a bird used for the same purpose. (Now dial.) 
+9. transf. and fig. A deceptive means of allure- 
ment ; a person or thing held out as a lure or 
bait to entrap a person -1692. ts> A person 
who acts as a decoy ; esp. the accomplice of a 
thief or sharper -X633. More fully common 
s . : a prostitute of the lowest class, employed as 
a decoy by thieves -1641. +5. «■ Stalking- 

horse 2, 9 b. -1774- tfl* A lover or mistress 
whose devotion is turned into ridicule for tho 
amusement of a rival or rivals -1635. 

s. Like vnto the fowlers, that by their stales draw 
other birdes into their nets North. a Temp. iv. L 
187. 4. Much Ado 11. ii. 96. 5. Had he none else to 

make a a but me T Shaks, 6 . Com. Err. 11. L iox. 


fStale, sb.* ME [a. OF. estal, a. OHG. 
stal ; see Stall xA 1 ] z. A fixed position Or 
station -1485. 9. An ambush -x6a7. 3. A 

body of armed men posted in a particular place 
for ambush, etc., or detached for reconnoitring, 
etc. Also, the matin body of an army, -1579. 

Stale (still), sbfi late ME [perh. f, Stale 
v. 1 ] Urine ; now only of horses and cattle. 
fStale, sb.* late ME [a. AF. estale, perh. 
f. e staler STALE v.*] — STALEMATE -1656. 

Stale (st£l), a . ME [prob. f. (ult) the 
Teut. root m sia- to Stand.] + 1 . Of malt liquor, 
mead, wine: That has stood long enough to 
clear ; freed from dregs or lees ; hence, old and 
strong -1743. a. That has lost its freshness ; 
altered by keeping. (Of bread : opp. to new.) 
1 53a 3 - fig- Of an immaterial thing : That has 

lost its freshness, novelty, or interest) hack- 
neyed, worn out; effete X569. b. Law. Of a 
claim or demand : That has been allowed to lie 
dormant for an unreasonable time 1769. +4. 

Of persons 1 Past the prime of life ; having lost 
the vigour or attractiveness of youth. Of a 
bachelor or spinster: Past the fitting season for 
marriage. -*858. 5. Sport. Of an athlete, a 

racing animal, etc. : Out of condition through 
over-severe training or exertion too long con- 
tinued X856. 

s. Good reed wine hat be a. 140a a. The egg be* 
comae a or addled 18*9. Tba bread should oa a. 
1878. 3. How weary, a, flat, and vnprofitable Saamaa 


8 (G«r. KHa)» eQft.pm). U (Ger. MtfUer). U (Fr. d«ne). t (carl). * (fi») (tfcoe). /(?) (r*m). { (Fr. tore). 6 (ftr, Um, wrth). 



STALE 


to mt all the mm of this world? Shaks. Hence 
HffsTe-ly adv. (rare), -ness. 

Stale (st#il), v. 1 Obu ex c. arch, and dial . 
late ME. [Proximate source obsc. ; perh. a. 
OF. estaler m It. stallare ; cL Du., LG., HG. 
stallen, Sw. stalla, Da. stalle to make water 
(said of horses).! z. intr. To urinate, said esp. 
of horses or cattle. +a. irons. To pass (blood) 
in the urine -1647. 

Stale (st<?U), vA 1440. [f. Stale a.] x. 
irons. To render (beer or ale) ' stale '. b. intr. 
Of beer: to become 9 stale' or old 1749. a. 
irons. To render stale, out of date or uninterest- 
ing ; to diminish interest in 1599. tb. To lower 
(oneself, one's dignity) in estimation by exces- 
sive familiarity -1843. c. intr. To grow stale, 
get out of fashion, become uninteresting ,189?. 

a. Age cannot wither her, nor customs a Her infinite 
variety Shaks, b. Not content To s. himsclfa in all 
societies, He makes my house here common as a mart 
B. Jons. 

Stale, o.s 1470. [prob. a. AF. estaler , perh. 
of Eng. origin.] Chess, a. irons. — Stalemate 
v. b. intr. To undergo stalemate 1585. 
Stalemate (st^-lm^t), sb. 1765. [L Stale 
ft.* 4 Mate jA 1 ] Chess. A position in which 
the player whose turn it is to move has no 
allowable move open to him, but has not his 
king in check. Also Jig., standstill. 

According to modem rules, the game which ends in 
s. is drawn. See O.E.D. 

Stalemate (stiWm/it), v* 1765. [f. prec.] 
Chess, trams. To subject to a stalemate. Also//. 
Stalk (stSk), sb* [ME. stalke , app. a dim. 
with k suffix t staU in Stale jA 1 ] z. The 
main stem of a herbaceous plant, bearing the 
flowers and leaves ; also, a scape or flower-stem 
rising directly from the root. a. The compara- 
tively slender connecting part by which a vege- 
table organ is attached to the plant; the petiole 
of a leaf, the peduncle or pedicel of a flower, 
fruit, or inflorescence, the stipe of an ovary, etc. 
ME. b. A similar slender connecting part by 
which an animal organ or structure is attached 
or supported x8a&, 3. The shaft of a chimney. 
(Cf. Stack tb. 4.) x8ai. 4. The main part of 
anything long and slender, as dist. from the ex- 
tremities ; e. g. fthe shaft of a quill \ the tube 
or stem of a thermometer 1530. 5. A slender 

upright support } the stem of a wineglass 1864. 
0. Arch. An ornament in the Corinthian which 
resembles the stalk of a plant 1849, 

1. A long green reed, like the a. of the maize 1639. 
The rough tangle of stalks and stems xoxo, a. b. 
The 'a f of the tumour 1899. 5. Old drinking-glasses, 
With tall stalks Hawthorns. 

Comb. : a.‘borer US., the larva of a moth, Gortyna 
mtcla, destructive to plants: -eyed a, having the 
•ye at the end of a a, podopbthalaiate. 

Stalk fatjk), 1A* 1450* ££ Stalk *>.] x. 
An act of stalking game. a. A striding gait ; 
A stately or pompous mode of walking 2590. 

a An vrfy feend, . .The which with monstrous stalke 
behind him slept Smses. 

Stalk (st$k), v. [ME. stalke : — OE. *st edi- 
tion : — prenisL *stalkdjan, freq. t *staU : +stel-, 
see Steal v.] tx. intr. To walk softly, cau- 
tiously, or stealthily -1587. a. fTo go stealthily 
to, towards (an animal) for the purpose of kill- 
ing or capturing it. Hence, to pursue game by 
the method of stealthy approach, esp. by the 
use of a stalking-horse or of some similar de- 
vice. late ME. 3. trams, a. To pursue (game) 
by stealthy approach 1893. b. To go through 
(a tract of country) stalking game z86ot 4. intr. 
To walk with stifle high, measured steps, like 
a long-legged bird. Usu. with disparaging no- 
tion, implying haughtiness, sullenness, or the 
like. Freq. said of ghosts, animals, etc. 253a 
to. tram. To march proudly through (a country, 
etc.)x6xot 

t. There stalkte he on, as softe as foots could tread 
T587. a. One vndemeath his Horse, to get a shoot 
doth stalke Dkavton. Jig. O I, stalke on, stalke on. 
the fouls she. I did neuer thinks that Lady would 
have loued any man. Shaka 3. And for shooting him 
from behind a wall, it is cruelly like to stalking a deer 
Scott, b. To a the bush on foot :8m 4. About ! 

them round A Lion now he (Satan] stalkee with 
fieri* glare Milt. The Fen-men, stalking through 
She marshes on their stilts 1787. No heron was seen 
stalking on the usual haunta of the bird Savrc. The 
plague was stalking grimly up and down the land 
2889. b. like* hideous phantom stalking the streets 
at noon-day 1841. 


Stalker (stS’kax). lat 
-er 1 .] +1. A kind of 1 


1996 

Stalked (strict), a. 2732. [f. Stalk jA*4 
-ED a . ] Having a stalk or stalks ; in Nat. Hist., 
Path., etc. opposed to sessile. Also in para- 
synthetic combs., long**., reds., etc. 

One species of S. Barnacle 1863. The a Crinoida 

late ME. [f. Stalk v. + 
net used by poachers. 
Also s. net • -1667, a. One who stalks game, 
late ME. g.JOne who walks with long measured 
steps 2585. 

Sta*Udng-horse. 1519. \t stalking \ bl. 
sb.] z. A horse trained tp allow a fowler to 
conceal himself behind it or under its coverings 
in order to get within easy range of the game 
without alarming it. Hence, a portable screen 
made in the figure of a horse, similarly used. 
9. Jig. A person whose participation in a pro- 
ceeding Is made use of to prevent its real design 
from being suspected 16 z a. b. An underhand 
means for making an attack or attaining some 
sinister object ; usu., a pretext put forward for 
this purpose X579. 

1. Giovanni d’Udine.Js thought to have been the 
inventor of the s., which poachers now use X706. a. 
b. He uses his folly like a s. Shaks. 

Stalkless (stg*kl6s), a. 1698. [f. Stalk 
sb . 1 4 -less.] Having no stalk ; chiefly of vege- 
table organs, sessile. 

Stalldet (stSklet). 1835. [f. as prec. 4 
•let.] A small stalk ; in Bot. «= Pedicel. 
Stalky (stS’ki), a. 1559. [f, as prec. 4-Y*.] 
Consisting of or abounding in stalks ; of the 
nature of a stalk or stalks ; long and slender 
like a stalk. 

Stall (stgl), sb. 1 [Com. Tent (wanting in 
Gothic); OE. Ueall standing, place, stall for 
cattle -OTeut. *stallo-, repr. an older +stadlo~, 
t. *sta- to Stand.] fz. gen. Standing-place, 
place, position; place in a series, degree of 
rank; in OE occas., state, condition -2618. 
a. [Cf. mod.F. stable.] A standing-place for 
horses or cattle ; a stable or cattle-shed ; also 
each division for one animal in a stable, cattle- 
shed, or cow-house; also, a manger OE. t3. 
A scat of office or dignity -2638. 4. [CL med. 

L. %t alius, OF. estal\t, mod.F. stalUA A fixed 
seat enclosed, either wholly or partially, at the 
back and sides, esp. each of a row of seats in 
the choir of a church for the use of the clergy 
or religious, and, in a chapter-house, for the 
canons ; also, each of the seats appropriated to 
knights of the higher orders of chivalry (e.g. the 
Knights of the Garter in St. George s Chapel, 
Windsor, etc.). Hence oeeas. the office, status, 
dignity or emolument connected with the occu- 
pancy of a (cathedral) stall ; a canonry or the 
like, late ME. to. A long seat or dooziess pew 
in a church ; also, a ‘ sitting ' 1580. c. Each 
of the chair-like seats arranged in rows in front 
of the pit in a theatre; also each of the corre- 
sponding seats in other places of entertainment 
1898. 5. [Cf. OF. estal, Flem. staC] A bench, 
table, board, or the like, esp. one in front of a 
shop, upon which goods are exposed for sale ; 
a booth or covered stand for the sale of wares 
at a market, fair, or in the open street ; a stand 
at a Fancy Fair, late ME tb. The booth or 
shed to shelter a cobbler at his work -1762. 0. 
Applied to a sheath or receptacle of various 
kinds X483. +7. Each of a series of 4 screen * 

book-cases set at right angles to the walls of a 
library, each pair forming a bay or alcove ~x886. 

3. NfetalL A 4 walled area * or compartment be- 
tween low walls in which ores are roasted 2887. 
9. [perh. a distinct word.] Coat-mining. A work- 
ing place in a mine, left between pillars in the 
piUar-and-stall system of mining 1665. 

x. Phr. tn stead and s., everywhere, continually, 
a. I haue . . Sixe-score fat Oxen standing in my stafla 
Shaks. At the west end is a a foe one home tfBa. 

4. The eleven vacant stalls of the Mast Honorable 

Order of the Bath 1788. But WoJsey was not satisfied 
..with six prebendary stalls 1873. C* From our places 
in the stalls we couldTsee our four friends.. In the logo 
Thacxxxay. 9. Pillar (or dost) and A, a method of 
working coal, etc.* in which pillars at coal am left 
daring the first stage of excavation. t 

Como. 1 •.-edition, a cheap edition of a workoffered 
for sale ou the bookstalls t Su gate, the road from a s. to 
the main toad in n coal-mine t -holder, (a) the holder 
of an ecclesiastical s. | (4) 00a who is in charge of a a 
at a boner, etc*j -literature, the cheap literature of 


STALLING 

the bookstalls: -mil, (a) a keeper of n bookstall | 
a inan who contracts for and works a a in a coal- 
mine : also each of a company of men associated for 
that purpose : -plate, a plate of gilt copper on which 
the arms of a Knight of the Garter are engraved j 
•reader, one who peruses the books on a bookstall. 

Stall (st§l), sb. 9 1500. [a. AF. estal, var. 
of estate ; see Stale sb.*] +1. A decoy-bird- 
Chiefly jig. -159a. 9. A pickpocket's helper 

who distracts the attention of the victim whose 
pocket Is being rifled ; also the acdon or an act 
of stalling Z59X. 

Stall (stgl), sb. 8 1918. IS. Stall vA] Avia - 
tion. An act of stalling. 

Stall (stfil), ».l ME. [Partly repr. a ME, 
adoption of OF. estal Ur, estaler (see Stale v.), 
and partly an Eng. formation on Stall sb. 1 ] 
L To place, x. intr. To have one’s abode, 
dwell Ohs. exc. dial, in To s, with , to get on 
with (another). 9. trams. To 9ssign a particu- 
lar place to (a person er thing) ; to place, late 
ME. *f*s. To agree to the payment of (a debt) 
by instalments ; to fix (days) for payment by 
instalments -2670. 

X. Ant. 4 Cl. v. L 30. 3 .Jig. Thou canst never 

promise thyself to sfa..thnftly..and a the fine 
Donnk. 

IL To place In a ‘ stall*, fx. — Install v. 2, 
-x66i. 9. To put (an animal) in a stall ; to 
keep in a stall, esp. for fattening, late ME. tow 
intr. Of cattle : To be lodged in stalls X805. 

x. Where Kings were stall'd, dethron'd .. and 
crown'd 163s. a. 1 much prefer penning to stalling 
the sheep 18501 fig. Prate you Ifeaue mee, s. this in 
your bosome, and I thanke you for yout honest care 
Shaks. 

HI. To come or bring to a stand. x. trams. 
To bring to a stand or standstill 1591. b. 
esp. in pass. To become stuck (in mud, mire, a 
snowdrift, etc.). Now U.S. or dial. 146a c. 
intr. Of a flying machine : To lose flying speed 
X914. Also trams. To cause (a flying machine! 
to stall 1913. a. trans. To take away (a person's) 
appetite ; to satiate, surfeit with , of* Now dial. 
and Sc. 1583. b. To cause aversion in, cause 
to turn away. Also with off. Now rare. 1649. 

I. When as thine eye hath chose the dame. And 
stall'd the deer that thou shouldst strike 1599. to. 
A teamster whose waggon was stalled in a place 
where it waa somewhat swampy 1897. a. Ain't you 
fairly stalled of waiting? 1875. 

IV, To furnish (a choir, etc.) with stalls 151$, 

Stall (st5l), v.2 slang . 159a. [f. STALL sb.*) 
x. trans . To screen (a pickpocket or his opera- 
tions) from observation; also with off Also, 
to close up or surround and hustle (a person 
who is to be robbed). 9. To s. off. a. To get 
rid of by evasive tactics, a trick, plausible tale, 
or the like : also, in sporting parlance, to keep 
the upper hand of (a competitor) 1819. b. To 
get oft or extricate (a person) by artifice 281a. 

a. a. Hls very preface should have stalled off de- 
nunciations cf this kind 1905. 

Stallage (stJ'Udg). late ME. [ad. Anglo- 
L, stallagium, AF. estalage (mod.F. italage), 
f. estal Stall rA 1 ] A tax or toll levied for the 
liberty of erecting a stall in a fair or market | 
also attrib., as s. rent. 

Stalled (stfld), ppi. a. 156a [f. Stall sbJ 
and vJ 4 * -ED.] tx. Of a person : Endowed 
with or occupying 9 (church) stall -1899. 9. 

Of an animal : Confined to a stall ; fattened in 
a stall for killing 2560. $• Divided into stslli 

for animals 2895. 4. Of a vehicle, etc. : That 

has stuck fast 2839. 5. Glutted, satiated 2740. 

s. Better U a dinner of grene harbes where loua to. 
than a a oxa and hatred therewith Bulk (Geneva) 
Prm. xv. 17. 

staller (itj-lw). Hist. [ad. late OE. stat- 
ure, *Jteailere, prob. f. steals Stall sb. 1 ] The 
title of m high officer In the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, equivalent to Constable 2. 
St&'U-fbd, pt>l. a. 1534- [£ Stall sb* 4 
Fed ppl. a.] Fed in a stall ; hence, luxuriously 
nurtured. 

Sta'U-fbed, v. 17 63- [Backformatlon from 
prec,] 2. trans. To feedjan animal) in a etall 
9. intr. Of an animal : To undergo feeding or 

win. p. 

Stall pJ 4 -1*0 \] +». Insta l lati o n -2535. 
fa, The action of agreeing sor the payment of 
a debt by Instalments, or oj fixing dates far 
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payment j also, an instance of this -1640. ft. 
Stall-accommodation (of or for an animal) 1535 
4. Aeronautics, (Cf. Stajll v . 1 111. z e.) 19x6. 

3 .A.V.L. 1. L xx. 

Stallion (stee lvan), late ME. [a. OF. esta- 
te* (mod.F. iiaion), corresp. to It. Stallone 
I— pop. L. *stallonem . f. Teut. +stallo- stable, 
Stall sb. 1 ] z. A male horse not castrated, an 
entire horse, esp. one kept for the purpose of 
serving mares, ta. Applied to a person t A 
man of Lascivious life ; in later use, a woman's 
hired paramour -1796. +3. A courtesan -167a 

a. What are you, her S., and her Bravo too? Shad- 
vxlu 3. H ciinl. 11. ii. 6x6. 

t Stall net. ME. £prob. f. Stall sbX\ A 
net laid across a river, esp. for sprat-fishing. 

Stalwart (stS'l-, stae'lweit) , a. N o w literary. 
late ME, [z6th c, Sc. form of Stalworth a ., 
brought into Eng. use by Scott.') A. adj. z. 
Strongly and stoutly built, sturdy, robust 1450. 
a. Of inanimate things t Firmly made or estab- 
lished, strong. Now rare, late ME. 3. Of 
persons, their attributes, etc. : Resolute, unbend- 
ing, determined. Chiefly mod. late ME. 4. 
Valiant in fight, brave, courageous, late ME. 

1. A tall and s, bagpiper Lockhart. 3. S. oppo- 
nent* of superstition 2905. 4. A a. knight Tennyson. 

B. sb. z. A strong and valiant man. (Now 
only as nonce-use, afters.) 1470. a. A sturdy, 
uncompromising partisan; esp. as a political 
designation x88i. 

a. attrib. The 4 s. v section of militant Dissent 2907. 
Hence StaTwart-ly adv., -ness [rare). 

Stallworth, a. and sb. Obs.cxc.arch. [OE 
st&ltvierde, f. stxl place + wierSe Worth a.~) 
A. adj. +1. Of things : Serviceable. OE. only, 
a. Of persons and animals ; — prec. a. z. OE. 
ft. Of persons, their actions, etc.: Biave, cou- 
rageous, valiant, mighty ME. +B. sb. A strong 
and valiant man -1500. Hence tStaTworth- 
ness, s. quality, -late ME. 

Stamen PI. stamens; also 

(now rarely) stamina (st^l'minft). 1650. fa. L., 
the warp in an upright loom, a thread of the 
warp, a thread or fibre in general; formally 
corresp. to Gr. orijn warp, arijfja some part 
of a plant, Skr. sthdman station, place \ — Indo- 
Eur. *st(h)amon-,-en-,i*st(h)d- to Stand.] ti. 
The warp of a textile fabric [rare) -x68x. ta. 
a. The thread spun by the Fates at a person's 
birth -1753. b. The supposed germinal prin- 
ciple or impulse in which the future character- 
istics of any nascent existence are implicit -1735* 
C. The fundamental or essential element of a 
thing -1794. 3- Bot. The male or fertilizing 

organ of a flowering plant, consisting of two 
parts, the anther , which is a double-celled sac 
containing the pollen, and the filament, a slen- 
der footstalk supporting the anther x668. Hence 
Sta’mened a, having stamens. 
tSta-min. ME. [a. OF. estamin, - ine, app. 
f. estame : — L. stamina pi. warp threads.] A 
coarse worsted cloth; in earliest use usu. an 
under garment made of this worn by ascetics ; 
later a kind of woollen or worsted cloth, for 
which Norfolk was formerly noted -1664. 

Stamina (sttt'minfi). 1676. [a. JL, pi. of 
stamen; see Stamen a c.] ti- As pi. The 
native or original elements and constitution of 
anything; the nature, structure, and qualities 
Of an organism, as existing potentially in its 
nascent state; the rudiments or germs from 
which living beings or their organs are de- 
veloped -*1824. fa. As pl.\ rarely as sing. The 
congenital vital capacities or a person or animal, 
on which (other things being equal) the dura- 
tion of life was supposed to depend ; natural 
constitution as affecting the duration of life or 
the power of resisting debilitating Influences 
-1863. ft. orig. as pi , ; now chiefly as sing. 
Vigour of bodily Constitution ; power of sus- 
taining fatigue or privation, of recovery from 
Illness, and of resistance to debilitating influ- 
ences; staying power 1726. +4' As 

sing. Source of strength, main support, back- 

i!5lj r. Enmltyjo ns. .Is wrought Into thovery s. of 


Staiatnal <stse*mmfil), «. I79& [* L. ste- 
als*- Stamen, Stamina 4 -al.] x. Belong' 
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Ing to the stamina or natural constitution of a 
person or thing, a. Bot, Pertaining to or con- 
sisting of stamens 1845. 

Staminate (stse*min«t), a. 1845. [ad. L. 
staminatus consisting of threads, f. stamin-, 
stamen ; see Stamen and -ate*.] Bot. Fur- 
nished with or producing stamens. Of certain 
flowers 1 Having stamens but no pistils. 
Stamineouft (stAmi-ntes), a. 1668, [f, L. 
stamineus consisting of threads, f. stamin - 
Stamen ; see -eous.j Bot. Consisting of, bear- 
ing, or pertaining to a stamen or stamens. 
Staminiferous (stsemini-ftrw), a. Also 
stameniferoua. X761. [f. L. stamin- Stamen; 
see -ferous.J Bot . Having or bearing stamens, 
applied to a flower having stamens but no 
pistils. 

Staminodlum (stasmin<*»*di£m). 1891. 

r mod.L., f. L. stamin- Stamen + mod .L. -odium 
(see -ode).] Bot. a. A sterilo or abortive sta- 
men, or an organ resembling an abortive sta- 
men, without its anther, b. The antheridium 
of a cryptogam 1848. So Sta*minode. 
Stammel (st»*m21). Now arch, or Hist. 
1530. [Corresponds to F. estamel , either f. 
estame + -el, -t tile, or f. estamine Stamin, by 
substitution of suffix.] 1. A coarse woollen 
cloth or linsey-woolsey, usually dyed red ; au 
undergarment of this, worn by ascetics. □. 
More fully s. colour : the shade of red In which 
the cloth was commonly dyed, (Sometimes 
vaguely - • red ’.) 1567. 

Stammer (stae-mai), sb. 1 773. [£. the vb.] 
A stammering mode of utterance. 

Stammer (stse'moi), v. [OE. stamerian , 
stymrian : — WGer. *stamrdjan, t. +sfamro~, f. 
*s/am-.] 1. intr . To falter or stumble in one's 

speech ; esp. to make one or more involuntary 
repetitions of a consonant or vowel before being 
able to pass from it to the following sound. (Cf. 
Stutter v.) 9. trans. To utter or say with a 

stammer 1587. 3 . intr. To stagger in walking ; 

said esp. of horses. Now dial. Tate ME 
s. The eloquent tongue forgot its office. Cicero 
stammered, blundered, and sat down. Froude. fir. 
That I may dare, in wayfaring. To s. where old 
Chaucer used to sing Keats. a. I stammer'd that 1 
knew him Tennyson. trans /. I stammered out a 
bow, and.. went home Lamb. Hence Sta'inmerer, 
one who Btammers. Stammeringly adv . 
Sta mm ering (stscmarii]), vol. sb. ME. 
[-ing >.] x. The action of Stammer v . ; hesi- j 
tation and involuntary repetition in speech ; j 
also (now dial.) staggering and stumbling in 
gait. 9 . transf in certain Path . uses 1855. 

a. S. of the Fingers 1855. The a. with the bladder 
occurs in just the same conditions as the stammering 
spoech 1868. S. with the organs of deglutition 2868, 

Stamp (stamp), xA. 1465. [Partly f. Stamp 
v. t partly ad. MF. estampe (mod.F. cstampe, 
etampc ), f. estamper ; sec Stamp v.] I. An act 
of stamping; a forcible downward blow with 
the foot 1590. 

The repeated stamps of the heel of his heavy boot 
Scott. 

XL An instrument for stamping. 1. An instru- 
ment for making impressions, marks, or im- 
prints, on other bodies; a stamping-tool, an 
engraved block or die 1465. b. esp. A die or 
the apparatus used in stamping a device upon 
a coin, token, medal, or the like 1579. 9. A 

printing type or types (collectively) ; hence, a 
printing press. To put to s. t to print 1548 (later, 
printer’s slang). 3. A bookbinder's tool for 
embossing bindings. Also transf. an ornament 
produced by this. 181X. 4- A machine for 

shaping articles made of sheet-metal ; a drop- 
hammer 1839. g. An Iron-shod pestle of a mill 
for stamping ores, esp. each of the several 
pestles forming a battery ; chiefly in pL t a battery 
of stamps, a stamp-mill 1674. 

1. My old silver with the donhle G upon it Scop. 

I fig. His Sword, Deaths stamp*, Where it did marke, 
it tooke from face to foot Shaks. 

jti. The result of stamping, s. The mark, 
Impression, or imprint made with an engraved 
block or die 154a. 9 . fig. a. A certifying mark or 
imprint i6xx. b. The imprint or sign (of what 
is specified) 1596. c. Character, fashion, type 
*573* 8* An embossed or impressed mark 

placed l ve a government office on paper or 
parchment to certify that the duty chargeable 
m respect of what is thereon written or printed 
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has been paid. Het«ee also, in recent 1 
an adhesive label (printed with a distinctive 
device) which is issued by the government for 
a fixed amount, and which serves the same pur- 
pose as an impressed stamp. 1694. b. spec, m 
stamp 1837. c. pi. (UJ>. slang) 


Postage stamp 1837. c. pl.\ 

Money, (properly, paper money} 1879. 1*4 . 

Something marked with a device ; a coin, medal 
-1633. *t*5. A picture produced by printing 

from an engraved plate, an engraving, print. 
In s., by means of engraving. [After It stdmpa, 
F. estampe.] -1780. 6. Met all 4 The pieces into 

which the rough bars shingled from the finery 
ball are broken, to be piled for subsequent 
rolling into sheet-iron ' (Raymond) x88o. 

x. He sold goods, that were not marketable without 
the s. Akbuthnot, The dollar t under its new a., has 
preserved its name and circulation 1871. The s. acts 
as a kind of hall-mark 1883. fig. The rank is but the 
guinea's s.— The man’s the gowd for a 1 that Burns. 
a. su Truth its radiant s. Has fixed.. Upon her child- 
ren’s brow Shelley, b. The s. of merit Shaks. c. 
A yong maid, truly of the finest a of beautie Sidney. 
Men of the s. of a Washington or a Hampden 1869. 
4. Merry IV, m. iv. 16. fig. Rich. Ill , 1. iii. 956. 5. 
The stamps are extremely beautiful, and are repre- 
sentations of the gods and heroes of antiquity 1780, 
Comb,, as r. -album j S. Act, each of the various Acts 
of Parliament for regulating the s. duties ; esp. that of 
1765 for levying a duties in the American colonies | 
also, that of 272a imposing a s. duty on newspapers! 
battery, a series of stamps in a stamp-mill 1 -col- 
lecting, (a) sb. — Philately! {b) adj. that practises 
philately! -collector, (a) a collector or receiver of a. 
duties; ( b ) a Philatelist; -cutter, an engraver of 
diesi -distributor* an official who issues or sells 

{ government stamps ; a. duty, any of the duties col- 
ected by means of sumps impressed on or affixed to 
the articles taxed ! 8. edging, the gummed marginal 
paper of a sheet of postage stamps 1 a. gold, gold ore 
lor stamping ! -hammer, the hammer of a stamping 
machine; -head, the head of a pestle of a a-mill; 
-mill, ( a ) the apparatus used to crush ores by means 
of a pestle or series of pestles operated by machinery | 
{b) an oil-crushing mill of similar construction! 1. 
note, a permit from a Custom House official grant, 
ing permission for the loading of goods on board ship 1 
8. office, an office where government stamps are 
issued and where s. duties are received ; a. paper, 
(a) paper having a government revenue s. impressed 
on or affixed to it ; (b) ■* s. -edging ; a. rock, ore suit- 
able for treatment by stamping! -tax, a tax imposed 
by a a act Hence Stamplesa a. 

Stamp (staemp), v. [Early ME stampen 
t — OTeut. *stamp 6 jan, f. *stampoe pestle, 
mortar. The Teut root * stamp- is prob. a 
nasalized form of *stap- to tread (cf. branch II).] 
I. ta. trans. To bray in a mortar ; to beat to a 
pulp or powder ; to pound. Also absol . *-1764, 
tb. To crush or press (Iruit, esp. crabs) to ex- 
tract the juice ; to press (wine) out of grapes 
-x6x8. c. To crash (ore) ; in mod. use, by 
means of the machine called a * stamp * X568, 
d. To drive in (a blasting charge) 1899. 
a. S. good store of ripe Sloes 2579. 

EL To bring down the foot heavily, z. intr, 
a. To bring the sole of one’s foot suddenly and 
forcibly down (upon the ground or floor, etc.), 
with the object of crushing or beating down 
something ME. b. To strike the ground or 
floor forcibly with the sole of the foot ; esp. as an 
instinctive expression of fury, late ME c. To 
walk with a heavy, 4 pounding ' tread ; to tramp 
1489. a. trans. a. With compl : To affect in 
the specified way by stamping ; esp. to trample 
violently down , to the ground 1470* b. To 
bring down the sole or heel forcibly upon. Now 
somewhat rare. x6o9. 

s. Shouting clans or squadrons stamping Scott, b. I 
have only tos. with my foot, he said, . .to raise legions 
from the soil of Italy 1850. The Queen . . went stamp- 
ing about, and shouting ' Off with his head ! 1 4 L. 
Carroll '. c. And Bahrfim, that great Hunter— the 
Wild Ass Stamps o'er his Head, and he lies fast asleep 
FitsGssalo. a. Phr. To s. one' e foot ■ sense II. x. 
To s. out, to extinguish (a fire) by trampling on it; 
hence, tremgf. to extirpate (a disease, a heresy, etc.), 
suppress (a rebellion); areas, to exterminate (a people), 
b. He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stampe the Gitmnd 
Dvydkm. 

HL To strike an impression on something, 
z* To impress with an embossed or intagflo 
device or lettering by means of a die and the 
impact of a hammer or machinery ; to makeja 
coin, a medal) by this process <560. b. To 
impress (a device, lettering, etc.) by means of 
a die 1589* c* To make by comag out with a 
die 1798. a. To mark (paper or textile material) 
with a device either impressed la relief or In* 
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taglio, imparted to the surface by ink or pig- 
ment, or produced by both processes combined. 
Also, to impress (a device) on paper, etc. by 
means of a die or engraved plate. 1604. tb. [Cl. 
It. stampare.] To print (a book, etc.), -162a, 
8. To impress with a device or lettering indi- 
cating genuineness, quality, or official inspec- 
tion and approval; to impress (a device, etc.) 
on merchandise, weights or measures, or the 
like, for this purpose 1564. 4. To impress with 

an official stamp or mark indicating that a duty 
or tax has been paid. In later use also, to 
attach an adhesive 4 stamp ‘ to. 1765. 5 .Jig. a. 
To show to be of a certain quality or nature 
2599. b. To impress with some conspicuous 
characteristic 1780. c. To impress or fix per- 
manently (an idea, etc.) on the mind or memory 
X66a. 

s. Also they [the Irish] had silver groats, .. stamped 
with the Popes tripple Crowne 1617. b. fig. What 
stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow? Bykon. a. 
This jacket . . was stamped in various places with the 
government broad arrow 1883. The address.. was 
also stamped on the envelope 1908. 4. We.. made 
another attempt to get the deed stamped 1907. 5 * a. 

Leo[nalo) Are they {sc. the newes]good? Old f Man). 
As the euents stamps them. Shaks. b. Its beauty 
was., stamped with., sadness 1838. The picture of the 
Streets.. remained forever stamped upon his memory 

slamp and go. 183a [The vbs. in im- 
perative.] Naul. phr. 

Stamp and go / the order to step out at the cap- 
stan, or with hawsers, topsail-halyards, etc., generally 
to the fife or fiddle (Adm. Smyth). 

Stampede (staempf-d), sb. 1834. [orig, 
U.S. ; ad. Mexican Sp. estampida, a peculiar 
use of Sp. estampida, also estampido crash, up- 
roar.] A sudden rush and flight of a body of 
panic-stricken cattle, b. transf. A sudden or 
unreasoning rush or flight of persons in a body 
or mass ; in U.S. politics, a sudden unconcerted 
rush of a political convention for a candidate 
who seems likely to win 1846. 

The shells.. only causing a s. among the mules and 
horses 1884. 

Stampede (stamp fd), v. 1847. [f. thesb.] 
1. trans. To cause a stampede amongst (cattle) ; 
to cause a stampede of (a person's) cattle, b. 
transf. and fig. To cause (a body of persons) to 
fly or rush away through fear or common im- 
pulse; in U.S. politics, to induce (a political 
convention) to vote suddenly in a body (for a 
particular candidate) 1868. a. intr. Of a herd 
of cattle : To become panic-stricken and take 
to flight 1859. b. Of a company of persons 1 
To rush with a common impulse 1849. 

s. b. Efforts of the Beers to S. the New York Mar. 
ket 1889. s. b. The new regiment broke, stampeded 
into the other, and threw it into confusion 2884. 

Stamper (stse-mpax). late ME. [f. Stamp 
v . + -kr 1 .] x. One who stamps, a. An instru- 
ment used In stamping; esp . (chiefly//.) each 
of the pestles in a crashing or pounding ma- 
chine, esp. in a stamping-mill 1483. 

Stamping (stse‘mpiq),p£/.;£. ME. [-ino 1 .] 
x. The action of Stamp v. a. concr. a. pi. The 
materials pounded or crushed 1594. b. An 
article fashioned by stamping 1862. 

attrib. and Comb., as s.-dio, - machine ’, •mill, etc.) 
a. ground U.S., an animal’s habitual place of resort. 
Stance (stsens). Now chiefly Sc. and north. 
x«a. [a. F., ad. It stanza station, stopping- 
place, room, etc. ; see Stanza.] x. A standing- 
place, station, position, b. Golf etc.: The 
position of the player in playing a stroke 1897, 
a. A site ; esp. an area for building upon. Also 
buildings . 1631, 

Stanch, staunch (stanf, stjnj), sb. 1 late 
ME. [f. Stanch v.l +1. That which stops 
or allays, also a stopping -1790. a. Something 
used ior stanching blood, a styptic, late ME. 
8* A kind of after-damp in mines, etc. 1693. 
Stanch, staunch (stanj; stgnj), sbfi x 767. 
[a. OF. estanche, related to estanc Stank sb.] 
A lock or dam in a river. 

Stanch, sta u nch (stanj, stjnf), r. ME. 
Tad. OF, estanchier (mod.F. itanchsr j to stop the 
now of : — Com. Rom. *stancart, perh. a contr. 
of pop. L. *stagnicare, £ stagnum pool, pond 
(whence Stagnate v., etc.).] 1. trans. To 

stop the flow of (water, etc.). Now only poet . 
{rare). 148 z. a. To stop the flow of (blood or 
other issue from the body) ; to stop the flow 
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of blood from (a wound). Also intr. for reft. 
ME. fs> To quench, allay, satisfy (thirst, 
hunger, desire, etc.) ; also, to repress, extinguish 
(appetite, rebellion, anger, etc.) -1828. 4. To 

arrest the progress of (a disease) ; to allay 
(pain) ; to relieve (a person) of pain, late ME, 
5. To stop up, to render water-tight or weather- 
proof. [After F. itancher.] 1776. 

s. I will staunch his floudes Coverdalb Emek. xxxi. 
it a. The bleeding was stanched, the wound was 
closed Scott. 4. Aloe,.stanchetb the heade ake 
>551- 5. The gathered sticks to staunch the wall 

Of the snow>tower, when snow should fall Emerson. 
Hence St&*ncher, one who or that which stanches. 
Sta'nchless a, that may not be stanched. 

Stanchei (sta'nffil). Now Sc. 1586. [perh. 
a. OK. estanchele the name of an object used in 
some game.] ** next. 

Stanchion (sta’njon), sb. late ME. [a. 
OF. estanchon, estanfon (mod.F. itanfon), f. 
estance prop 1— pop. L» *stantia , f. stare to 
stand. 1 An upright bar, stay, or support, as for 
a ship's deck, awning, etc. ; spec, of a window. 

S.j a sort of small pillar of wood or iron used for 
various purposes in a ship ; as to support the decks, 
the quarter-rails, the nettings, the awnings, &c. 1769. 

attrib . : B.-gtm, a gun mouuted in a boat for wild- 
fowl shooting. 

Stanchion (stamjsn), v. 1528. [f. prec.] 

trans. To provide with stanchions, strengthen 
or support with stanchions. 

Stand (st 8 end),j<M OE [f. Stand ».] L 
Action or condition of standing, fi. A pause, 
delay {rare). OE only. 9. The action or an 
act of standing or coming to a position of rest ; 
a pause, halt, esp. in the phr. to make a s. Now 
rare or Obs. X592. b. Theatr. Each halt made 
on a tour to give performances 1896. -fa. A 
standing in ambush or in cover -1621. 4. 

A holding one’s ground against an opponent 
or enemy ; a halt (of moving troops) to give 
battle or repel an attack; esp. in the phr. to 
make a (or one's) s. 1590. 5. A state of checked 

or arrested movement; a standstill; spec . the 
rigid attitude assumed by a dog on finding 
game 1618. 6. A state of being unable to pro- 

ceed in thought, speech, or action ; a state of 
perplexity or nonplus 1599. 7. A state of ar- 

rested progress (of affairs, institutions, natural 
processes, or the like). Chiefly in the phrases 
to be at a s., to come to a s. 1614. 8. Manner 

of standing (of a thing). Now techn. 1700. 

a Why he stalkes vp and downe like a Peacock, a 
stride and a a. Shaks. %. 3 Hen. VI, in. L 3. 4. In- 
stead of making any 5 . they retreated continually 
1736. To make a a. against oppression 1833. 5. 

Phr. To be at a s., to come to a 1., to bring or put to a 
s. 6. There is one point however that puts me to a s. 
1734. 7. Public business was at a a 1789. 

IL Place of standing, x . A place of standing, 
position, station ; also in phr. to take one's s. 
ME. 9. The post or station of a soldier, senti- 
nel, or watchman 1513. 8- The standing-place 

from which a hunter or sportsman may shoot 
game, late ME *f*4. Hawking. An elevated 
resting place of a hawk ; spec . as a * fault ’, a 
position of rest from flight -1678. 5. A stall or 
booth X508. 6. A plot of land ( 5 . Afr.), the 

position, site, or building for a business (£/.£.) 
1787. 7. A station for a row of vehicles plying 
for hire ; also, the row of vehicles occupying a 
station 2692. 8. A raised platform for specta- 

tors at open-air sports as race-meetings, foot- 
ball matches, or for a company of musicians or 
performers 16 x 5. 9. An elevated standing 
place for a speaker; a rostrum, pulpit; U.S. 
the place where a witness stands to testify in 
court, more fully witnesses. 1840. 

u Come. I hauQ found you out a s, most fit. Where 
you may oauo such vantage on the Duke He shall 
not passe you Shaks. fig , Their opponents take their 
s. on a quibble 185a 3 Like an old decayed oak. 

where the keepers in England take as.,.. to shoot a 
deer Da Foe. 7. A shabby s. Of Hackney coa che s 
Shelley, ft. Band s.t tea Band sb.* Grand 1 . 1 Me 
Grand a . 

UL An appliance to stand something on. x. 
A base, bracket, stool or the like upon which 
a utensil, ornament, or exhibit may be set ; the 
base upon which an instrument is set up for 
use 2664. a. A frame or piece of furniture 
upon which to stand or hang articles 269a. 

IV. Something which stands. x« Sc. and 
Anglo-Ir . A complete set (of things) ; Mil. a 
set (of arms, colours) 245a a* S. of pikes : a 
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compact group of pikemen. Obs. exc. Hist. 
2508. 8* Sporting . An assemblage or group 

(of certain game birds) x88x, 4. U.S . A stand- 

ing growth or crop (of wheat, cotton, etc.) 1868. 

attrib . and Comb. 1 a. camera, a camera for use on 
a tripod or other stand, as dist. from a hand camera 1 

a. cock " Stand-pipe ; -house, the grand stand of a 
race-course with the buildings attached to it 

Stand (steend), sb.% Obs. exc. dial. ME 
[f. root of next.] x. An open tub ; a barrel set 
on end. 9. A certain weight (of pitch, coal) 
1706. 

Stand (steend), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. Stood 
(stud). [Com. Teut. ; OE. standan , stdd, st 6 - 
don, restanden , £ root *sta- : stb- ; cf. Skr. sthd, 
Gr. forhvai, L. stare, sistere .] L Of persons 
and animals, x. intr. To assume or maintain 
an erect attitude on one’s feet (opp. to sit, lie , 
kneel, etc.). Also said of the feet. Freq.yfg. 

b. With predicate: To be of a (specified) height 

when holding oneself upright. Said also of 
quadrupeds, etc. 1831. 9. Of a horse: To be 

kept in a stable or stall. Phr. To s. at livery . 
1465. 3. To remain motionless on one’s feet ; 

to cease walking or moving on OE. b. In 
imper., a command to come to a halt 1513. c. 
Hunting. Of a dog .* To point. Const, upon 
(faille). 1823. 4. With predicative extension : 

To remain erect on one s feet in a specified 
place, occupation, position, condition, etc. OE. 
5. Cricket , etc. : To act as umpire in the field. 
Also To s. umpire. 1846. 6. To remain firm 

or steady in an upright position, to support 
oneself erect on one’s feet. Often id neg. con- 
texts. OE. b. fig. To remain steadfast, firm, 
or secure ME. 7. To take up an offensive or 
defensive position against an enemy ; to present 
a firm front ; to await an onset and keep one’s 
ground without budging. Of soldiers : To be 
drawn up in battle array. OE. 8. To appear 
as a candidate, to offer oneself as a candidate 
2551. 9. Card-playing. To be willing to play 

with one’s hand as dealt 1824. 10. U.S. To 

atand pat. [a) In Poker , to play, or declare one's 
intention of playing, a hand just as it has been 
dealt, without drawing other cards. ($) transf 
To adhere to an existing state of things or to 
an avowed policy (esp. a high tariff), refusing 
to consider proposals for change or reform. 
Hence Stand-patter. 1882. xi. Uses in which 
the force of the verb is weakened and approaches 
that of a copula, the stress being on the comple- 
ment or predicative extension, late ME. 19. 
fig. In betting, commercial speculation, etc. : 
To be in the position of being reasonably certain 
to (win or lose something or a specified amount) ; 
to have to (win or lose a certain amount in a 
specified contingency) 1861. 

i. Oure fete shal stonde in thy gates, O Jerusalem 
Cover dale Ps. exxi. 9. Kneele, and repeate it, I will 
a., and to shall Innculo Shake fig. phrases. To s. 
on one's envnfest or legs, upon a (specified) footing, not 
to have a leg to s. on, to e. in a person e or one's own 
tight (see Light sb. 1 e), in (another person's) shoes 
(see Shoe sb.), in the way {qf a person or thing : see 
Wav sb.). b. Six foot two, as I think, be stands Ten- 
nyson. 3. All but Nausicaa fled ; but she fast stood 
Chapman, b. He order’d him to S. and Deliver 1714 
4 S , Bayard, s» I * — the steed obeyed Scott. 4 T he 
salvage Linxes listning stood Dsydsn. To s. at at- 
tention, at ease, at gaze, on one's own bottom, {on) 
tiptos , upright , see these words. To s. on ono's head, 
to take up a position with the crown of the bead on 
the ground and heels in the air 1 fig. (to be ready) to 
do this as a sign of extreme delight. To s. sentinel, 
sentry, see the sbs. 6. b. They had stood true to the 
honour of Ireland 188B. Phr. To t. or fall, often 
used fig. of a person or thing, to indicate that his or 
its fate is contingent on the fate of some other person 
or thing, or must be governed by some event or rulet 
const, with (a person or thing), together, also by (a 
rule, an uncertain event). 7. T . s. fast, firm ; to s. 
at bay, in the breach, on or upon one's guard, on or 
upon the defensive or offensive. To s. upon one's 
trial, to submit to judicial trial, ft. How many a. 
for Consulships f Shake. He did not s. for a fellowship 
18901. To s.for a constituency as for Parliament 1 
to offer oneself for election as the representative of a 
constituency in the House of Commons, is. To s. 
security, surety. To s. godfather, sponsor. fTo s. 
(a person's) good lord. To s. committed, indebted, 
pledged. / e. corrected, I accept or acknowledge 
tha correction. So Is. reproved. To s. well or high 
(» to be in high favour or esteem) with s person. To 
s. fair to be favourably situated) for something or 
to do something. Hems mo you s. (fi n an ci al ly )! sa. 
She stood to lose all round tftfto. 
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XL Of things, i. To be in an upright position 
with the lower part resting on or fixed in the 
ground or other support ; opp. to lie OE b. 
Of plants : To grow erect. Said esp. of grass, 
corn, etc., when left uncut to ripen. OE. c. Of 
the hair : To grow stiff and erect like bristles. 
To s. oh end , tup, upright : to rise up on the 
head as a result of fright or astonishment, late 
ME. a. More loosely : To be set, placed, or 
fixed ; to rest, lie (with more or less notion of 
firmness and steadiness). Of a dish or its con* 
tents : To rest flat or on a flat base. ME. 3. 
Of a place, country, piece of ground, dwelling, 
etc. x To be situated in a specified position or 
aspect. Now chiefly of a town or village. OE. 
4. With predic. extension or complement, indi- 
cating the manner or condition OE, 5. To be 
inscribed, drawn, tpainted, etc. (on a list, sheet, 
or the like). Hence of words or literary matter : 
To be set down, recorded, composed in a 
(specified! context or form. OE. b. esp. of 
numerical figures i To be set down or entered 
in a list, account, ledger, or the like. Hence 
of a sum, price, score; also of the game or 
player whose score is recorded. Const. at ( a 
certain figure). 1537. c. Of an account: To 
show a (specified) position of the parties with 
regard to debit and credit. Also, to continue 
on the books unsettled. 17x0. d. Of a word, 
clause, etc. t To occupy a specified place in a 
verse or context ; to bo used in a specified in- 
flexion or construction 1693. 6. Of water, etc. : 
To have the surface at a specified level. Of the 
mercury (or other liquid) in a thermometer, 
barometer, etc. : To reach to a certain height ; 
hence said of the instrument itself. ME. 7. Of 
an edifice, or the like: To remain erect and 
entire ; to resist destruction or decay OE. tb. 
Of the world : To exist ; to remain stable, last 
-1598. 8. Naut. (See quots.) 1669. 9. Of a pig- 
ment or dye : To keep its colour ; also, not to 
blot or run x8ix, xo. Of liquids : To cease 
flowing; esp. of water, to collect and remain 
motionless, be stagnant OE. b. Of land, a 
ditch, etc. 1 To 1. with , to be full of (stagnant 
water) 1601. 1 1. Of tears : To remain collected 
(in the eyes) without falling. Of a humour, esp. 
perspiration : To remain in drops (on the skin, 
etc.). 1530. xa. Of a liquid, eta : To be kept 
in a vessel without shaking 1467. 13. Of a 

star t To appear fixed in the heavens. Of the 
sun or a planet : To be seen apparently motion- 
less at any point of its course, late ME. 14. 
Of a piece of machinery, a timepiece, an imple- 
ment, a vehicle, etc. : To remain still or motion- 
less; to oease moving, working, or turning, 
late ME, b. Of & mine, factory, etc., also of 
the men employed 1 To stop working; to be 
at a standstill X733. Printing, To be stand- 
ing \ (of type) to remam undistributed 1888. 
15. Of the wind: To blow from a auarter 
indicated ; also simply, to blow favourably, to 
continue to blow. Similarly of the weather. 
arch, ME. 18. Naut. Of a vessel (hence of 
the commander, sailors, etc.) : To sail, steer, 
direct one's course (in a specified direction, to 
sea, into harbour, etc.) 1697. 17. With adv., 

advb. phr., or adj. predicate! To be or remain 
in a specified condition, relation, situation, etc. 
OE. b. With a relative or demonstrative adv. as 
predicate; e.g. the ease stands thus , as things j. 
( — under present circumstances 1 OE 18. Of 
a condition, process, or the like: To remain 
stationary or unchanged, neither progressing 
nor receding ; to be at a standstill, late ME. 
19. To endure, last; to continue unimpaired ; 
to flourish OE 90 . To be or remain valid or 
of force, hold good. Freq. with complement or 
predic. extension, as to $. good , in force . OE 

t. Behind the towo-hall.. stood the parish church 
k8Mi b. White wheate should e. somewhat longer 
1847. a. Some food stood on the table Scott, a. 
The village stands pleasantly 179s. 4. To «. Ww, 

Jirm, ^sr, etc. 1 The Gate stood open Stexl* Phr. 
Of a thing: AsiiHande{m with all Its accessories). 

a. Let this pernitioua hours S. aye accursed ia the Ka- 
taider Smaxs. b. The score standing at saj for five 
wickets 1890. The balance at the Bank stan ds, .at 
£30 1913. c. Let me know how accounts a Swift. 
s. The thermometer now stood at no Fah, x8ox, 7. 
She had only a foremast standing at day-light 1798. 

b. Whill the worlde stondeth Tkxdalx s Car. viSL iv 

8. a, to leave a ship folly rigged. AUstand- 

ing % without dismantling or unrigging 1 trmnrf. with 
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one's clothes on, dressed. To be brought up all 
standing , to be suddenly checked or stopped, with- 
out any preparation. > Pos'd off all standing, die- 
missed without unrigging or waiting to return stores, 
it. Cold drops stood on my brow 1849. ij. Full-faced 
above the valley stood the moon Tinny son. 14. The 
ploughs standeth, there is no worke done 154^ 15. 
The wind stood most easterly 1635. stf. We discovered 
a fleet, .standing athwart us, he. steering across our 
way Falconer. We took sail, and stood Into the river 
1823. 17. My life stoode in ieopardie Hall. To t. 

in awe , in need; t. condemned, tic. 18. And while his 
Fate ia in thy Hands, The Business of the Nation 
stands Swift, so. A written Contract .. would s. Di 
Fox. That charge of murder will not a. law 1890. 

HL To cost late ME. 

Phr. To s. (a person) in (a price, etc.) (the ordinary 
construction j now restricted in currency, being partly 
fashionable slang, partly dial.) ; It stands me in eight 
shillings a bottle 1 hackiray. Now rare. 

IV. Trans, senses, x. To confront, face, op- 
pose, encounter ; to resist, withstand, bear the 
brunt of ME. a. To endure, undergo, be sub- 
mitted to (a trial, test, ordeal, or the like). Usu., 
to come through or sustain successfully, (be 
able) to bear (a test, etc.). 1606. b. To submit 
to, offer to abide by (a judgement, decision, 
vote); to expose oneself to the chances of (a 
contested election) X700. 3. To face, encounter 

without flinching or retreating (an issue, hazard, 
etc.). Also, in weaker sense, to be exposed or 
liable to (hazard, fortunes). 1594- +4* To with- 
stand, disobey , hold out against (a command). 
(rare). - 1800 . 5. To exdure (a physical trial, 

hardship, etc.) without hurt or damage, with- 
out succumbing or giving way 1756. 6. To 

put up with, tolerate; (to be able or willing) to 
endure x6a6. 7. To bear the expense of, make 

a present of, pay for (a treat). Const, to or dat. 
of the recipient, colloq. 1835. 8 . Racing , etc. 

To bet on the success of, back (a horse) 1890. 
9. Hunting. Of a dog: To set (game) 1863. 
xo. causative. To cause to stand; to place or 
leave standing ; to set (a thing) upright ; to 
place firmly or steadily in a specified position. 
Only colloq . or in familiar writing. 1837. 

x. She was ready to r. fire rather than retreat 1891. 
a. He has stood the ordeal of a London audience 1825. 
Phr. Tot. one's trial, to be tried by a court for an 
offence | also slang, in the same sense, to s. the pat- 
ter , b. All through his career he never stood a con- 
tested election 1891. To s. one 1 * chance , to take one's 
chance, submit to what may befall one. 3. A gallant 
fellow, who had. .stood the hazards of many a bloody 
day 1792. 4. Lear iv. L 71 (Qo.). 5. These dyes will 
not s. water 1690. Drivers have to s. all weathers 
1891. 6. She.. was not going to s. that kind of thing 
Trollops. 7. 1*11 s. you a dinner 1890. Phr. To s. 
shot ( to ), rarely to s. the shot , to meet the expenses, 
pay the bill (for all) 1 see Shot sb. So to s. Sam, 
treat. 10. I stood my rifle against a tree 1878. 

Phrases. To s. one’s ground, to maintain one’s posi- 
tion against attack or opposition. To s. m chance 
(also a good. Poor, little, some, no chance), to be likely 
to meet with some piece of fortune, danger, good or ill 
luck. To s. watch, to s. a or one's watchi to keep 
watch, perform the duty of a watch: now chiefly 
Naut* to take part in the duty of a watch during 
the prescribed time. 

With preps. S. against — . To a. and face (an 
antagonist, etc.) 1 to withstand, oppose, resist. Freq. 
to resist successfully. S. at — . To stick, hesitate, or 
scruple at | to allow oneself to be deterred, impeded, or 
checked by. S. before — . a. To come or be brought 
into the presence of, to confront (a person or assembly, 
a king, judge, tribunal, etc.), b. To confront (an adver- 
sary). Usu. with can, etc. negatively or interrogatively : 
To maintain one's ground against. S. by — . a. lit. To 
station oneself or remain stationed beside (a person) 1 
usu. as a helper, advocate, sympathizer, etc. b. Naut. 


loyal to. (L To adhere to, maintain, abide by (a stmt 
ment, agreement, or the like). 8. for — . a. 'I o uphoM, 
defend (a cause, etc.) | to support, take the part of (a 
person), b. To be reckoned or alleged fori to be 
counted or considered as f to serve ia Hsu oC To *. 
for nothing, to be worthless, of no avail | to e-for 
something, to have tome value or importance. C. To 
put Up with, ‘ stand *. l/.S. d. To represent, do duty 
for, O. Naut. To sail or steer towards. £ To repre- 
sent by way of symbol or sign l to be an emblem of. 

f . To represent by way of specimen. S. in — . a. 

0 be dressed ia, to be actually wearing, tb. To re- 
main steadfast or obstinate In (estate, course of action, 
purpose, opinion, assertion). C. Of things 1 To rest 

or depend upon (something) as its ground of e xi s t e nce 
(arch.). 8. on — . a. To base one's arguments or 
—rumen tati ve position on. * take one's stand on . b, 
an immaterial thing : To be grounded or based on. 

“ kind of action 

careful at 


argucc 

Of an _ _ 

to. To give oneself to, practise (some Ion 
or behaviour), d- To be meticulously 
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scrupulous about, raise difficulties about (nice points, 
ceremony, etc.). 6. To assert, claim respect or credit 
for (one's rights, qualities, dignity, etc.). tf. To 
value, set store by (something external to oneself), 
tg. To insist on, as essential or necessary, urge, press 
for, demand, tb- import. (It) behoves. 8, over — 
To stand close by and watch or control (one who is 
seated, lying down, or on a lower level). S. to • — . fa* 
To submit oneself to, abide by (a trial, award): to 
obey, accede to, be bound by (another's judgement, 
decision, opinion, etc.), fb. To leave oneself depen- 
dent upon (another's mercy, courtesy, etc.). C. To 
apply oneself manfully to (a fight, contest, etc.). ( Obs. 
exc. in to s * to it, to fight stoutly : also, to toil without 
flagging at painful or severe labour, d. Mil. To s. to 
one's arms, also to s. to : to stand with one's weapon 
in readiness for action. _ To s. to one’s guns, colours : 
to maintain one’s position, not to retire before an 
attack. 0. To confront, present a bold front to (an 
enemy), tf* To abide by (the issue or consequences of 
an event), tg. To endure, bear, put up with (harm, 
pain) | to make good, bear the expense of (damage, 
loss) : to defray, be answerable for (expenses) jto accept 
liability for (a tribute or tax), h. To side with, back, 
help, support (a person) : to maintain, uphold (a cause, 
interest, etc.) ; to remain faithful or loyal to. L To 
adhere to, abide by, carry out (a promise, vow, bar- 
gain, etc.). J. (a) To adhere to (a statement, etc.) : 
to persist In affirming or asserting. (4) To s. to it 1 
to insist upon or maintain a statement or assertion, 
k. It stands to reason (dial, to sense) 1 it is reason- 
able, it is natural, evident, or certain (that). L To be 
related to. S. under — . a. To be exposed or subject or 
obnoxious to: to undergo, bear the burden or weight or 
incidence of ; (to be able) to sustain (a charge, etc.), 
b. Naut. To make sail with (a specified display of 
canvas). C. Mil. To s. under arms, to be ready for 
action. 8. upon — • a. In fig. phrases of which the 
wording is literal. To s. upon thorns : see Thorn sb. 
To s. upon the defensive, upon one's guard, etc. : see 
sense I. 7. b. To rely upon, depend on, trust to. Obs . 
exc. In the sense 1 To take one's stand upon an. argu- 
ment, argumentative position, etc. C. Of an imma- 
terial thing (also impers.) ; To be grounded or based 
upon. d. To s. upon terms : (a) to be on a specified 
footing or in a specified situation or condition : (b) to 
insist upon conditions: also, to s. upon conditions % 
(c) to take a high line, to hold one's own, refuse to 
knuckle under, e. To be careful or scrupulous in re- 
gard to (forms, ceremonies, etc.) : to be attentive to 
or observant of: to allow oneself to be unduly in- 
fluenced or impeded by. f. To pride or value oneself 
upon 1 to urge, assert,, make the most of, claim respect 
or consideration for, insist on the recognition of (one's 
qualities, rank, rights, possessions, dignity, etc.), tg. 
To attach importance to, give prominence or weight 
to 1 to value, set store by. tb- To dwell with em- 
phasis or at length upon (a topic, argument, etc.). fL 
impers. (It) concerns, behoves, Is incumbent upon, is 
the duty of, is urgent or necessary for (a personl 
Const, to (do something). Usu. in the form it stands 
(a person) ubon m he ought, he must needs. Obs. or 
dial. S. with — . To be consistent or consonant with, 
agree or accord with. Obs. exc. arch. 

With advs. S. about. Of a number of persons 1 
To stand here and there, In casual posilionsor groups. 
Of an individual : To remain about a locality with- 
out a fixed position or definite object. S. aloof. To 
s. at, or withdraw to, some distance (from), keep away 
(from). Also fg. S. apart. To stand separate or 
at a distance (from another or others). S. away, 

a. To withdraw to some distance, b. Naut. To sail 
or steer away (from some coast, quarter, enemy, etc.), 
S. by. ft. To a near at hand: to be present. Now 
chiefly, to be present as an unconcerned spectator 

b. To draw back and a apart from the general com- 
pany or from what b going on. c. Naut. To hold 
oneself in readiness, be prepared ( for something, to 
do something). Often in imper, » be ready 1 Also 
gen. 8. down. a. Of a witness : To step down and 
leave the box after giving evidence, b. Sport . To 
withdraw from a game, match; or race 1 to give up 
one's place in ateam. crew, or * side \ C. Naut. To sail 
with the wind or tides. S. in. a. To go shares with, 
join, be a partner (with) \ in wider senses to have a 
friendly or profitable understanding with. De in league 
with, be on good terms with. Also, to share chances 
with others for (a speculative event), b. Naut . To 
direct one's course towards the shore. 8. off, a. To 
remain at or retire to a distance; to draw bade, go 
farther away. Chiefly in commands. thAr. To no 
separated ia quality, differ. C .fig. To hold aloof | 
to be 'distant/, uncomplying or unaccommodating, 
d. Of a things To project, protrude, jut out (from a 
surface, etc.). Of a picture 1 To Appear as if in re- 
lief. Also Jig., to be conspicuous, 0. Naut. To sail 
away from the shore t* tram. To keep off: keep at 
a distance ; to repel, hold at hay. UJS, colloq, g. Te 
dispense with the services of (an employee) temporarily, 
S. off and on. Naut. Alternately to recede from 
and approach the land white sailing by tha wind. 8* 
on. iftsw*. To keep one's comae, continue on the same 
tack, 8. out. a. To move away (from a company, 
shelter, etc.) and stand apart or in open vbw. b*Not 
to take part In (an undertaking, joint action, etc.)| 
to refuse to oome in or join others: now eH. not to 
take part in a match, game, or dance, c, To resist, 
refuse to yield or comply, hold out. Genet, agminot 


6 (Gw. KSlo). S {St. pm), ft (G«. MiiUer). S {St. dune). < («•) (dura). /(*)(»* i> l {Ft, tain). * (ttr, fan, Mrtk). 
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bn opponent, proposal, etc.), with (an opponent), d. 
7 > s. gmt/bri to declare oneeelf for, contend on behalf 
•C I.10 haggle t to nuke an obstinate demand for 
{certain tarmaX & I/ami. To sail in a direction away 
from the shore. Usu. I# i. out to sea. Hence /m., 
to start on a journey, g. To jut out, project, pro- 
trude (. /rom a surface ) ; to be prominent. h. To be 

eonspicuousi to be seen In oootrast or relief against 
a dark object or background. Of figures in painting t 
To appear as if in relief, i* fig. To be prominent or 
Conspicuous to the mental gaze. J. trams. To remain 
Standing throughout (a performance). Abo Naut. 
To 'stand waten* during (a specified time). k. To en- 
dure to the end, bold out under or against (a trial, 
erdeal, severe weather, etc.) t to last out (a period or 
time). L With object-cl. : To maintain, insist, per- 
sist In asserting (that). S. over. A. Naut. To leave 
ene shore end sail towards another, b. To be left or 
reserved for treatment, consideration or settlement at 
a later date. +S. together. To agree, be consistent, 
harmonise. 8. up. A. To assume an erect position | 
to rise, get up on one's feet. b. To take part in a 
dance i to dance with (e partner), c. Of things i To 
he set upright | to be or become erect. Of heir, 
gpines, etc. : To grow stiff and erect d. To hold 
oneself boldly erect to confront an opponent i to make 
a stand against. a. To s. up /or \ to defend, support, 
champion (a person, a cause, etc), f. To s. up to \ 
•o confront or encounter boldly. Abo UJS^ to meet 
Can obligation or promiseX g. To s. up in (only in 
veL clausa), to be actually wearing, h. Of an animal % 
To hold out, endure (in a race, ete.X 
Comb . i s,-easy, an assumption of the attitude dl< 
tected by the command 4 stand easy 1 1 fig. a period of 
relaxation. 


Standage (stat-ndMj). 1777. [f. Stand 
w. + -age. j 1. Arrangements or accommoda- 
tion for standing, a. Aiming. An underground 
reservoir for water 184a. 

Standard (stae'ndiid), sb. ME. [Aphetic 
A. OF. estandard (mocLF. 4 tendard ) ; prob. f. 
Com. Rom. sstendere (L*. extenders to stretch 
aut; see Extend v.)+-ard. The senses of 
group III are affected by association with 
Stand v.] A. sb. L A military or naval ensign. 
I. A flag, sculptured figure, or other conspicu- 
ous object, raised on a pole to indicate the 
reliving point of an army (or fleet), or of one 
Of its component portions; the distinctive en- 
sign of a king, great noble, or commander, or 
m a nation or city. a. In a more restricted 
•ense, a military or naval flag of some particular 
kind usu. rectangular, late ME. 3. - Stan- 
dard-bearer. ME. 4. Bet. — Vexxll.uk. 1776. 

L Omith. Each of the two lengthened wing- 
tbers characteristic of certain birds 18591 
s. Then In the name of God and all these rights, 
Aduance your Standards, draw your willing Swords 
Iraki Pnr. To miss ones * to take up arms. Under 
the s. of serving In the army of 1 so to join the s. qf. 
A Barges garnished with standardea, t tremors and 
penons Hall. 3. Temp, iil iL 19. 

II. Exemplar of measure or weight x. The 
authorised exemplar of a unit of measure or 
weight ; e. g. a measuring rod of unit length ; 
a vessel of unit capacity, or a mass of metal of 
unit weight, preserved in the custody of public 
Officers as a permanent evidence of the legally 
prescribed magnitude of the unit late ME. b. 
The substance or thing which is chosen to 
afford the unit measure of any physical quan- 
tity, such as specific gravity 1805. a. (ori i.fig. 
from prec.) An authoritative or recognised ex- 
emplar of correctness, perfection, or some 
definite degree of any quality 1477. h A crite- 
rion, measure 1563. 3. Legal rate of intrinsic 

value for coins ; also, the prescribed degree of 
ftneness for gold or silver X463. b. (orig. ti. of 
commerce.) A commodity, the value of which Is 
treated as Invariable, In order that it may serve 
as a measure of value for all other commodities 
1683. 4. A definite level of excellence, attain- 

ment, wealth, or the like, or a definite degree 
ef any quality, viewed as a prescribed object of 
endeavour or as the measure of what to adequate 
for some purpose 171 x. b. In British elementary 
schools: Each of the recognised degrees of pro- 
ficiency according to which school children are 
er have been classified 1876. g. A definite 
quantity of timber, differing In different coun- 
tries 1858. 8. The market price per ton of 

copper in the ore 1855. 7. Dyeing. Short for 

a solution (see B. L s bl x88a. 

1. These standards were kept in the royal exchequer 
lift* b» Water is the a. wire which ell other bodies 
ere compared 1I05, a We always return to the writ- 
1 ef the ancients, as the a of tree taste 1777. b. 

t Is often the a of our belief ae well 


as of oar practice Gibbon. 3. The standards for gold 
are n and 18 carets of pure metal in every ounce. . . 
The coinage b of the higher a. .The lower a is used 
for ell manufacturing purpose*. 1636. 4. S. eftitti ng % 
qfcmqfbrt, the view prevailing in a community or class 
with regard to the minimum of material comfort with 
which it is reasonable to be content. 

HI. Senses assoc, w. the verb stand, ft. A 
lofty erection of timber or stone, containing a 
vertical conduit pipe with spouts and taps, for 
the supply of water to the public -1854. 8* A tall 
candlestick. Now spec, a tall candlestick (also, 
latterly, an upright gas or electric candelabrum) 
rising directly from the floor of a church, late 
ME. g. An upright timber, bar, or rod ; e.g. 
an upright scaffold pole ; an upright support 6r 
pedestal in various machines. In recent use 
often, a slender and lofty iron pillar carrying an 
electric or gas lamp, overhead electric wires, or 
the like. 145a. b. NauL An inverted knee- 
timber, having the vertical portion turned up- 
wards X748. 4. a. Forestry . A tree or shoot 

from a stump left standing when a coppice is 
cut down 1473. b. Gardening. A tree or slirub 
growing on an erect stem of full height, not 
dwarfed or trained on a wall or espalier x6ac. 
+5. A large packing-case or chest -1663, 6. 

Ta. Something permanent ; something that has 
lasted a long time -1655. b. One who has been 
long In a position; an old resident, official, 
servant, etc Now only old s. (rare exc, dial.). 
x66x. 

s. This paradise, five miles from the s. at Comhill 
Thackeray. 4. b. [Gardens] part laid out for flowers, 
others for fruits ; some standards, some against walls 
orpelisadoes 1685. 

Comb . ; a. -bred of horses, etc. bred up to the 

a. of excellence prescribed by some authority 1 -high 

of the height of a standard shrub 1 S. lamp, a 
lamp with a tall a resting on the floor. 

B. adj. [attrib. use of sb ] I. x. Serving as a 
standard of measurement, weight, or value; 
conformed to the official standard of a unit of 
measure or weight x6aa. b. Having the pre- 
scribed or normal size, amount, power, degree 
of quality, etc. 1807. a. Of precious metals, 
coins: Conforming to the legal standard of 
fineness or intrinsic value, Also said of value 
or fineness. 1677. 3. Serving or fitted to serve 

as a standard of comparison or judgement 1704. 

b. Of a book, an author : That has a permanent 
rank as an authority, or as an exemplar of ex- 
cellence 1645. c. Of a maxim, etc.: Constantly 
repeated 1805. 

z. b. S . gauge (Railways) : 1 4' Bfr* between centers 
•f rails V 3. Applied to a language 1858. S. English r 
that form of the English language which is spoken 
(with modifications) by the generality of cultured 
people in Gt. Britain. So S. American , etc. 

IL x. Upright, set up on end or vertically 
1538. a. Of a tree t Grown as a * standard , 
not dwarfed or trained on a wall 1685. 
a. A tall s. Rose 1908. 

St&ndard-be&Ter, 145a L An officer 
or soldier who bears the standard, b. One who 
carries a banner in a procession 1495. a. fig 
Chiefly, a conspicuous advocate of a cause ; one 
who is in the forefront of a political or religious 
party 1561. 

Standardise (stend&jdab), v. 1873. [1 
Standard sb. and a + -ize.J x, tram s. To 
bring to a standard or uniform size, strength, 
form of construction, proportion of ingredients, 
or the like. a. To test by a standard x88x. 
Hence Stamdardixa’tion, the action of stan- 
dardising. Standardize^ one who or that 
which standardizes* 

Sta'ndard^wing. 1869. [Standard sb. 
I. 3*1 1. A species of Bird of Paradise (Scmio- 
ftera Wallaces) discovered by Wallace In the 
Island of Batcbton. a. attrib. or adj. Of certain 
birds t Characterised by the possession of' stan- 
dards ' 187a. So Btandard'ninged, a. 
Stand-by. 1796. [f. vbl. pbr. standby; 
see Stand i/.] i. Naut. a. A vessel kept in 
attendance for emer g encies, b. An order or 
signal for a boat to stand by ; attrib. in s. beU, 
the ringing of a bell in the engine-room of a 
vessel as a signal to stop the engines 1898 a. 
One who stands byanother to render assistance? 
cap. fig, one who upholds or seoonds another { 
a staunch adherent or partisan x8ox, 3. Soma* 
thing upon which one can rely j a main gup 
port ; a chief reaouroe x86x. 4. attrib. or aaf 


standing 

3 Art and marriage are two very good stand-by’i 
SravsNSOM. 

Standel(stoe'nd£l). 1543. [perh. an altera- 
tion of Staddlb influenced by Stand v.] A 
young tree left standing for timber. 

Standor (stsemdex). late ME. [t Stand 
v. + -er *,] x. One who stands, fa. A person 
of long standing (in a profession or place) ; an 
old hand, an old resident *1839. f8- An up- 

right support ; a supporting pillar, stem, etc. ; 
also a candlestick -i860. +4. — prec. -171a. 

S.-by, one who stands by 1 one who looks on end 
abstains from interfering { cocas, a bystander (now 
rare). 

Standergras* (stse*ndaxgrds). 1578* [& 

stander- (alteration of stands ! », f. root of STAND 
v.) + Grass sb ] The male orchis (Orchis mas* 
cola) and allied plants. 

Standing (staemdiq), vbl. sb. late ME. [f 
Stand v. + -ing M x. The action of Stand 
v. f an instance of this. b. The condition of 
being at a standstill. Also s. still . 1440. c. 
Erect position t condition of not felling or being 
overthrown. Now rare or Obs. 1709. fa. Man- 
ner of standing. a. Relative position -1733. b * 
Situation, site, aspect -x68a. c. Posture, atti- 
tude ; position of a thing -1801 3. An act of 

standing erect on one's feet ; a period during 
which a person keeps a standing position 1653 
4. A standing-place, station ; standing-room, 
late ME 5. A position for or occupied by a 
booth, stall, or the like ; a booth or stall occupy- 
ing such position. Now dial. 1547 6. Degree 

of antiquity. (Now only of immaterial things.) 
Chiefly in phrases, of old. ancient s. 1656. 7 

Length of service, experience, or residence ; 

g osition as determined by seniority 1580. 8 

tatus in society, a profession, or the like 1607 
z. He cursed him In sitting, in a, in lying 1B40W 4. 

Keep all your standings and not stir s foot Marlowe 
fig. Some of them believed this j and so kept their a 
in the Church 1676. 6 . Tuberculosis of long s. 189s. 

& One of the fellows, and of Johnson's a. 1790. 3 . 

eu of some a. In the neighbourhood 1889. 

Comb . : 8 . room, space in which to stand 1 accom 
modation for persons or a person standing. 

Standing (stse*ndin),jW/. a. late ME. [f. 
Stand v. + -ing *.] 1 That stands upright or 
on end. x. Of a person, an animal, a statue 1 
That keeps an upright stationary position on 
the feet 1576. b. transf. Of an action: Per- 
formed in a standing posture 1637. a. Of vege- 
tation : That stands erect (in growth) ; growing, 
late ME. g. Of an inanimate thing: That 
stands up, upright, or on end ; that is set In a 
vertical position 1539. b. Remaining erect ; not 
fallen or overthrown 1700. 4. Having a foot 

or feet, a base, or a stem and base upon which 
to stand, espu In /. bowl, cup , piece (of plate) 
late ME. 5. Of a piece of furniture 1 That 
rests upon Its base when set up for use. 1485 
6. Naval Arch Of a bevel or bevelling : Form- 
ing an angle greater than a right angle ; obtuse 

' 7 ,% •hall make yon no Idoles. .neither veere yon 
rp as. image Lev. ixvi. 1. b. That Warr. .some, 
times on firm ground A s. fight Milt. a. Sheets of 
blast the s. Field Daman 3. Letvsbaue 
in the fashion i6xx. 3. A a screen which 
ly belies iu name 1806. S. ladder m step- 
ler. 

XL That remains at rest or In a fixed position 
x. Of air, water, a piece of water: Still, stag- 
nant. late ME. a. Of a thing: At a standstill. 
Of a machine, tool, etc t Not In operation. 
1585. g. That to used In a fixed position 1634 
4. That remains In one spot ; stationary. Obs. 
exc. Mil. in s. camp. 1469. 5. That remains 

stationary while another part, or other parti, 
move ; esp» Naut. x68a 
z. A sort of men, whose visages Do croame and 
stand* like a s. pood 6 mabs. a. Ixiroi. .Irene atten- 
tive on hies. Wheel Pimm 4. We got back to otnt 
a camp, .about add-day *896. g. S» rigging, the 
fixed part ef a vaere T t rigging whafe serves re e rep* 
port for the meets and knot healed upon, re dirt, 
from the fuming rigging 1 a- ropee § the ropes 

from the end healed span. 

IIL That stands or continues. « Continuing 
without diminution dr change » constant, per* 
manent Of colours 1 unfading tote ME* ft* 
Of employment, wages, prices, attributes, etc. t 
Fixed, settled ; not oesvst, fl uctua ti n g, or occw 
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STANDING-PLACE 

■tonal 1473. s* That continues In existence Or 
operation j that continues to be (what the noun 
specifies) ; that does not pass away z66a. 4. 

Habitually used ; stock 149a. 5. Permanently 
and authoritatively fixed or set up; stated, es- 
tablished, organised, regular 1549. b. Of a 
legislative, administrative, or other body t Per- 
manently constituted >605. e. Of troops: 
Maintained on a permanent footing ; esp. In 
a army 2603. d. Of an officials Holding per* 
manent office 2656. 

a» My a allowance from Michaelmas last dll Christ* 
mas Z07Q. Two a characteristics of the Profeasor’s 
style 1845, 3. This is the a Joke nightly repeated 

1864. S. order (Parliament), a continuing regulation 
for the guidance and order of parliamentary proceed- 
ings. S. order, rule , (MIL), any one of certain gene- 
nu rales and instructions which are to be invariably 
followed, and are not subject to the temporary inter- 
vention of rank. 4. The a excuse of a bad head- 
ache 1B61. Phr. a disk (at a meal). 5. A a caravan 
commerce with Phenicia 1846. b. 1 commend also a 
Commissions t as for Trade j for Treasure Bacon, d. 
There should be a S. treasurer 1658. 

Standing-place. 2440. [£. Standing 

vbL sb.') 1. A place prepared or assigned for 
a person or thing to stand in ; a place to ac- 
commodate persons standing, a. A place where 
a person takes his stand 2736. 

Standing stone. ME. [Standing ppl. 
a.] A large block of stone set upright; a 
menhir, monolith. 

Standish (stae-ndij). Ob 5. exc. Hist, or 
arch. 2474. [Said to be f. Stand v. + Dish 
tb . ; but evidence is wanting for such a use of 
dish."] A stand containing ink, pens and other 
writing materials and accessories ; an inkstand ; 
Inkpot 

He wanted pen, Ink, and paper. There was an old 
a on the high mantel shelf containing a dusty apology 
for all three. Dickens. 

Sta*nd-ofif, attrib , . phr. and a. 1837. [f. 

vbl. phr. stand of\ see Stand v.) That holds 
aloof from familiar intercourse ; contemptuously 
distant In manner; reserved, unsocial, b. S. 
half in Rugby football, the half-back who 
stands away from the scrum 2909. Hence 
Stand-O'fllsh a., -tuts. 

Stand-patter: see Stand v. I. 10. 
Stand-pipe, sb. 1790. [f. Stand v.) 1. 
A vertical pipe for the conveyance of water, 
gas, steam, etc. to a higher level. a. A pipe 
for attachment to a water-main furnished with 
a spout or nozzle to which a hose may be fixed 
or with a tap 1850. 

Standpoint (standpoint). 1809. [t Stand 
v. + Point ib. l 0 after G. standpunkt. J A fixed 
point of standing ; the position at which a per- 
son stands to view an object ; a point of view. 
Hence, a mental point of view. 

Stand(-)stilL sb. and a. 170a. [£ vbl. 
phr. to stand still ; see STILL a. J A. sb, 2. A 
state of cessation of movement; a halt, pause, 
a. The state of being unable to proceed, owing 
to exhaustion 2822. 

1. Phr. To com* t bring to ms* to boat ms. a To 
rids (a horse) to row (a competitor) toms. 

B. ad/. That stands still ; that is deficient in 
advancement or progress 1856. 

Stand-Up, a. 1811. [fivbLphr .stand up \ 
see Stand v.] 2, That stands erect ; esp. of a 
collar, upright, not * turn-down ' 282a. a. Per- 
formed in a standing postura Of a meal, etc.: 
Taken standing. x86a 3. Pugilism . Of a con- 
test! In which the comhatants stand up fairly 
to one another, without wrestling, flinching, or 
evasion ; esp. in (a fair, square, etc, ) s.fight 2822. 
Stansr (stsen). sb. 1 dial. ME. [a. ON. 



k pole 

▲ measure of land *2777. , . 

tu To mmhs (a person) rids the a, a method of «*- 
pruning popular disapproval by having an offender 
(uried oc a a. for public derision. 

Comb . « a^ball, a variety of bar-shot. 

Stang, sb.* Sc. and north. ME. [finext] 
A sdng: ashAippain. 

Stang (stsn)), v. 1 ME. [a. ON. stang* to 

— • * ' - , ftymg 


ft 


2001 

To cause to ride the stang -x 777, a* To carry 
(produce) on stangs 2899. 

Stanhope (st* ‘nop). 1895. [Proper name.] 
A light open one-seated vehicle, formerly made 
with two wheels, but now commonly with four. 
First made for The Hon. the Rev. Fitzroy Stan- \ 
hops (2787-2864). Often written with small 
initial. 

Comb, t a. horse, one suitable for a a. 

S. lens, a lens or small diameter with two convex 
faces of different radii, inclosed in a metallic tube 
(invented by Charles 3rd Earl Stanhope 1753-1816) t 
8. press, a band printing-press invented by the 3rd 
Earl Stanhope. 

Staniel, stannel (stsemyel, stsemSl). [OE. 
stdnefella, sidn^ella, lit. ' stone-yeller , L stdn 
Stone + *gella , agent-n, f. gellan to Yell.] 
The kestrel, Tinnunettlus alandarius . Also 
applied contemptuously to a person, in allusion 
to the uselessness of the kestrel for the pur- 
poses of falconry. 

II Stanitsa (st&ni-tsA). 2669. [Russ.] A 
Cossack community or township. 

stank (stscnk), sb. ME* [a. OF. estanc 
(mod.F. /tang) s — Com. Rom. +stanco , prob. 
vbl. noun f. • staneare to dam up (: — pop. L. 
*stagnicare, f, stagnum pond) ; see Stanch w.l 
z. A pond or pool. Also a ditch or dyke or 
slowly-moving water, a moat. Now Sc. and 
dial. a. A dam to hold back water, a weir or 
flood-gate. Now dial, and techn. 1604. 

Comb. ; s.-hen, the moor-hen, Gallinula chleropuf, 
-meadow, a meadow containing a pool. Hence 
Stank v. trans. to dam or strengthen the banka of a 
stream idiot, and techn,). 

Stannary (stse*n&ri). 2455. [ad. med.L. 
stannaria , f. L, stannum tin ; see -ary.] x. 
The Stannaries : The districts comprising the 
tin mines and smelting works of Cornwall and 
Devon formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
Stannary courts ; also, the customs and privi- 
leges attached to the mines. 9 . Tin; tin-ware; 
a locality in a mart or fair appropriated to the 
sale of tin-ware. Obs. exc. Hist. 2668. 

attrib . : S. courts, the courts of law for the ad- 
ministration of justice in the Stannaries. So Stan- 
n&*tor, a member of the S. convocation or parlia- 


Stannic (stse-nik), a. 1790. [£ Stannum 
+ -ic.] Chem. Of a compound: Containing tin 
as a quadrivalent element 
Stannite ^tsemait). 1851. [f. Stannum 
+ -iteJ i. Chem. A salt of stannous acid. a. 
Min. Sulphide of tin, copper, iron and sine, 
found in steel-grey masses 2896. 

Stanno- (staena), bcf. a vowel also stann-» 
used in Chem., as comb, form of late L. stannum 
tin, as etannamyl, etannofluoride, etc. 

Stannoso-(st9en/?u‘B0), Chem., used as comb, 
form of mod.L. stannosus Stannous. 
Stannotype (stse-n^taip). 1883. [f. late L. 
stannum tm + Gr. rvwos impression, print, 
Type.] A form of photo-mechanical engraving 
in which a mould obtained from a positive in- 
stead of a negative is coated with tinfoil. 
Stanaoua (staemas), a. 2849. [f. Stannum 
-f-ous .1 Chem. Of a compound 1 Containing 
tin as a Divalent element 
H Stannum (stae-nffm). rari In Eng. context. 
2783. [mod.L. use of late L. stannum tin, orig. 
an alloy of silver and lead ; app. an altered form 
of stagnum , whence OF. estain (mod.F. /tain), 
eta] Chem. The chemical Latin name for tin. 
(Hence the symbol Sn.) Hence Sta*nnats 
Chem « a salt of stannic acid, Stanniferous a. 
producing or containing tin* 

Stanza (stse*nz&), 1588. [a. It, stopping- 
place, room -pop. L. *stantta, f, L. slant em, 
start to stand.] z. Prosody. A group of lines 
of verse (usu. not less than four), arranged 
according to a definite scheme which regulates 
the number of lines, the metre, and (in rhymed 
poetry) the sequence of rhymes ; normally form- 
ing a division of a song or poem consisting of 
a series of such groups constructed according 
to the same scheme. Also, any of the particular 
types of structure acoording to which stani 
are framed, a. In Italy, an apartment cham- 
ber, room; spec, ia pi (1 stance (stamtse), applied 
to certain rooms in the Vatican 2648. 

S&mmS el 

the nature of poetry competed In the form of seam 


staple 

Stap. 1696. Affected pronunciation of 
Stop t/., in the phr. S. my vitals , used as an 
exclam, of surprise, anger, etc., or as an as- 
severation. 

Well, 'ris Ten Thousand Pawnd well given — a my 
Vitale Vanbrugh. 

Stapedial (stffpfdiil), a. 1875. [£ mod* 

L. stapedius (see next) + -AL. J Anat. Pertain- 
ing to the stapes. 

|j Stapedius (stipPdiW). 1788. [mod.L., 
ellipt. use of stapedius adj. (sc. musculus), f. 
stayed- Stapes.] Anat . (More fully 1. muscle.) 
The small muscle attached to the neck of the 
stapes. 

H Stapelia (st&prlifi). 2785. [mod.L. (Linn.), 
f. name of Jan Bode von S tape I, a Dutch bota- 
nist (died 1636); see -ia.] Bot. A S. Afr. 
genus of asclepiadaceous plants, remarkable 
for the fetid smell of the flowers, whence one 
species ( S . hirsute) is called Carrion-flower, 
Also, a plant of this genus. 

|| Stapes (stf<*pfz). 2670. [mod.L. use of 
med.L. stapes (stayed-) stirrup.] The innermost 
of the three ossicles in the tympanum of the 
ear in mammals ; named from its stirrup-like 
shape. 

Staphyline (stse'filoin), a. 2890. [ad. late 
Gr. aratpvKivos, i. ara<pv \i) bunch of grapes] 
Min. — Botryoidal a. 

Staphylinld (stsefilrnid), sb. and a. 1848. 
[ad. mod.L. Staphylinidx , f. Stafhylinus , a. Gr. 
(TTcupvktvos a kind of insect, prob. L arcupvX^ 
bunch of grapes ; see -ID.] Entom. A. sb. An 
insect belonging to the Stayhylinidse or rove- 
beetles, a coleopterous order of which the typical 
genus is Stayhylinus. B. adj. Belonging to the 
Stayhylinidse. 

II Staphylococcus fstEefibkpkffs). PL - coed 

(-kf'kssi). 2887. [mod.L,, f, Gr. oratpvkij 
bunch of grapes + k 6 kkos berry.] BacterioL 
A form of pus-producing bacteria composed of 
cocci grouped in irregular masses. 

I| Staphyloma (fitsefil< 7 a*m&). 1597. [mod. 
L, a. Gr. OTtupvhcafia a disease of the eye, f. 
oratpvXf} bunch of grapes ] Path. Protrusion 
of the cornea or sclera, resulting from inflamma- 
tion. Hence Staphylo'matous a. 

Staphyloplasty (st8e:fii^pUe*sti\ 1846. [£ 

Gr. or cupvKr) + -plasty.] A plastic operation 
for the closure of cleft palate. 

Staphylorrhaphy (stsefilp-rfifi). 28461 [f. 

Gr. <TTa<f>v\if + fiatpdf sewing, suture.] Surg. 
The surgical closure of a cleft palate. 

Staple (st/»’p'l) t [OE. stapol : — OTeut. 
*stapulos something supporting, J +1. A post, 
pillar, column (of wood, stone, metal), -late ME, 
b. Mining. A pillar of coal left as a temporary 
support for a superincumbent mass 1839. a. 
A short rod or bar of iron, etc. bent into the 
form of a U or of three sides of a rectangle, and 
pointed at the end 9 , to be driven into a surface, 
m order to serve as a hold for a hasp, hook, or 
bolt to secure a door or box, or as an attach- 
ment for a rope or the like. Also any similar 
contrivance, as the box or case into which the 
bolt of a lock is shot ME, b. A snout-ring x688. 
a A piece of thin wire, driven through papers, 
eta, and clinched to bind them 2912, 

Comb. : Bering - sense • h. 

Staple (st/t'p’l), sb.* late ME [a. OF. 
estayle emporium, mart (mod.F. /tape halting- 
place) i— med.L. stayula, also stay l us, ad. MLG. 
stapol 1 see prec.] 1. A town or place ap- 
pointed by royal authority, in which was a body 
of merchants having the exclusive right of pui> 
chase of certain classes of goods destined for 
export ; also, the body of merchants so privi- 
leged. Now Hist . 

From about 1390 to 1558 the chief s* was at Calais* 
which is often called 'The S.' There were also 
tuples in many important towns of England, Wales, 
ana Ireland. 

b. t(a) A town or country which Is the princi- 
pal market or entrepfit for some particular class 
of merchandise. (0) A commercial centre (Now 
arch.), late ME, fa An authorised place of 
trade for merchants of a foreign country -1899. 
a. [Short for staple-snare, etc, (see 3), end ellipt, 
use of Stable *.] A staple commodity, a. A 
principal industrial product of a country, town, 
or district ; occat. the commodity ) * “ 
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STAPLE 

demit In by a person or class of persons x6x6. 
b. transf and fig. The thing chiefly ' dealt in ' ; 
the principal object of employment, thought, or 
discourse. Sometimes: The chief component 
element, the * substance ', * bulk 1826. 

1. Mayor 0/ the S. : orig., an official specially ap< 
pointed by the king: latterly, the mayor of some 
boroughs was ex officio mayor of the staple, a. a. 
The manufacture of cotton.. has long been the s, of 
this county 1806. 

attrib. t s. -house, a warehouse where commodities 
chargeable with export duties were stored 1 f-ware(S, 
such goods as were the monopoly of the S. 

Staple (st/l‘p’1), sb.* 1481. [perh. a back- 
formation from Stapler, the sorting of wool 
according to quality being part of the business 
of the stapler.] x. The fibre of wool (in later 
use also of cotton, flax, etc.) considered with 
regard to its length and fineness ; a particular 
length and degree of fineness in the fibre of 
wool, cotton, etc. b. A lock of wool 1805. c. 
Unmanufactured wool 1885. a. The fibre of 
which a thread or a textile fabric is composed 
Hence gen. the material of which anything is 
made. 1588. 3. The stratum of vegetable mould 
overlying the rock ; a particular depth or quality 
of this 1722. 

1. The s. of mohair is from five to six Inches long 
1879. *• He draweth out the thred of his verbositie 

finer then the s. of his argument Shaks. 

Comb. : 8. -threaded a,, composed of thread of se- 
lected a. 

Staple (st8p*p*l), sb.t north. Also stapple, 
1818. [Origin obsc.J a. A small shaft joining 
two different levels in a mine. b. A small pit. 

Staple (st^ip’l), a. 1586. [Extension of 
attrib. use of Staple sb*, as in staple-ware .] 
orig., qualifying commodity or the like: Having 
a foremost place among the products exported 
by a country or place. Hence: Having the 
chief place among the articles of production or 
consumption, the industries, employments, etc. , 
of a place, a people, or an individual, or among 
the constituent elements of anything. X615. tb. 
Of a book, an author : Standard -1745. 

The s. commodities are cotton woolles. .chamolets, 
salt and sope-ashes 1615. The a. trade of Keswick 
187a. Phr. In Statute staple (the adj. replaces the 
phr. of the staple , on the analogy of statute tner - 
chant ) ; so Recognisance j, a recognizance taken be- 
fore the mayor of the s. 

Staple (st/i’p’l), vA 1470. [f. Staple 
T o secure with or as with a staple. Hence 
Stapler 1 , Sta*plin g-m&chine, a machine for 
binding papers together with staples. 

Staple (stfi-p’l), v* Now Hist. 147a. 
[f. Staple jA 8 ] trans. To receive (export 
goods) at a staple ; to cause to be weighed, etc., 
in accordance with the regulations of the staple. 
Stapled (stfl’p’ld), a. 1594. [f. Staple 

sb .*] Having a staple (of a certain kind). 
Stapler 2 (st/i’pbi). 1513- [f. Staple sb . 2 
+ -er 1.1 x. (More fully merchant j.) A mer- 
chant of the Staple, a. -> Wool-stapler 1552. 
Star (st&x), sbA [Com. WGer. 5 OE. steorra 
: — OTeut. type *sterron-, f. *ster- cogn. w. L. 
Stella (: — *ster-la), Gr. d-rrr«p-, Aarrjp, drtrrp-ov t 
Skr. star, cf. Stern sb .*] z. Any one of the 
many celestial bodies appearing as luminous 
points in the night sky. Now usu. restricted to 
the fixed stars as d(st. from planets (exc. in 
Evening-star, Morning-star), comets, and 
meteors (exc. in Falling star. Shooting 
star). See also Seven stars. Freq.ffg. b. 
With ref. to the pagan belief that the souls of 
Illustrious persons after death appear as new 
stars in the heavens, late ME. c. poet. «= Lode- 
star, Pole-star. 1599. a. In extended use, 
any one of the heavenly bodies. Including the 
sun and moon; sometimes in pi. as a vague 
designation for the abode of departed spirits. 
Chiefly poet, j cf. L, sidus, ME. 3. In Astrol., 
used of the planets and zodiacal constellations, 
as supposed to influence human affairs ME. 
b. transf. A person's fortune, rank, or destiny, 
disposition or temperament, viewed as deter- 
mined by the stars x6ox. 4 .fig. A person of 

brilliant reputation or talents, a. Theatr., etc. 
An actor, singer, etc. of exceptional celebrity, or 
one whose name is prominently advertised as 
a special attraction to the public 1824. Is, gen, 
(Chiefly eottoq, ) One who * shines ' in society, or 


is distinguished in some branch of art or science 
1850. 5. An image or figure of a star ME. 

It is conventionally represented by a number of rays 
diverging from a central point or circle, or by a geo- 
metrical figure of five or more radiating points, such 
as is formed by producing the sides of a pentagon, 
hexagon, etc 

6. Pyrotechny. A small piece of combustible 
composition, used in rockets, mines, etc., which 
as seen burning high in the air resembles a star 

1634. 7. An ornament, usu. of precious metal, 
representing a star, worn as part of the insignia 
of an order of knighthood, or as a military 
decoration. Also occas. applied to the holder 
or wearer of this decoration. 17x2. 8. A natural 
object resembling or likened to a star ; e. g. the 
open corolla (or corolla and disk) of a flower 

1635. b. A spot or patch of white hair on the 

forehead of a horse or ox. late ME. c. A star- 
like crystalline pattern which appears on the 
surface of antimony in the process of reflning 
x66o. d. Zool. A star-shaped zoophyte or its 
cell. Also, a stellate sponge-spicule. X755. 9, 

- Asterisk 3. (Cf. F. itoile .) late ME. b. 
In lists of stockholders, an asterisk prefixed or 
appended to a person's name when his holding 
exceeds a certain amount 1845. xo. Applied 
to various objects having the conventional form 
of a star 1672. 11, A person having a star as 

a badge 1859. 19. Billiards. The act of 1 star- 

ring * (see Star v. 7.) 1850. 

1. And tell us whence the stars 1 why some are fix'd, 
And planetary some Cowprr. Thy soul was like a 
S., and dwelt apart Wordsw. fig. Quixote— the 
errant S. of Knighthood Lamb. Pnr. .S', of the tea ** 
Stella marts, a title eiven to the Virgin Mary. To 
tee start (colloa.), to have a sensation as of flashes of 
light, produced by a sudden jarring of the heath as by 
a direct blow. b. Heauens make a Starre of him I 
Shake. C. Loue..is the s. to euery wandring barke 
Shake. a. Diurnal /, s. of day . of noon : the sun ; 
Ere this diurnal Starr Leave cold the Night Milt. 
3. You were borne vnder a charitable starre Shake. 
One's t. or start the planet or constellation which, by 
its position at the moment of a man's birth, sways 
his destinies, moulds his temperament, etc. My start t 
usu. a trivial expression 01 astonishment, b. Lord 
Hamlet is a Prince out of thy Starre Shaks. 5. Start 
and stripes , the popular name for the United States 
flag, which originally contained 13 stripes and 13 stars, 
representing the 13 States of the Union: it now con* 
tains 13 stripes and a8 stars. 8. b. She Kiss'd the 
white s. upon his noble front Tknnyson. 

attrib. and Comb., as s.-galaxy; s. -watcher; s. -em- 
broidered, ded, adja., etc.; -eyed , adj., etc.: s.-craft. 
-love, etc. With the sense * marked or distinguished 
by a star or asterisk as s. days , routes, prisoners, etc. 
In sense 4, an s. part, soprano , etc. 

Comb. ; a.-be&m poet., a ray of starlight ) 
chart, a chart which shows the stars in a certain 
portion of the sky; -cluster, a number of stars 
closely grouped together; s. connexion Klectr., in 
a polyphase system, an arrangement by which the 
coils or circuits have a common junction : -crossed 
a-, thwarted by a malign s.| -cut a., cut with s.- 
facets ; sb., this style of cutting | -facet, one of the 
small triangular facets which surround the table of a 
brilliant: -fort, a small fort having alternate salient 
and re-entrant angles ; 8. fracture Med., a fracture 
with radiating fissures; -gauge, {a) a determination 
by the average of a number of observations of the 
number of stars visible in a given portion of the 
heavens; ( b ) a gauge with radiating steel points for 
measuring the bore of a cannon at any part of its 
length: -headed a., headed with a s.: spec, as an 
epimet of certain stellate flowers ; -lit ppi. a., lit up 
or lighted by the stars ; S. lot, an Item in a sale cata- 
logue added after the numbering is completed, and 
therefore designated by a starred number; -pagoda, 
an Indian gold coin (c£ Pagoda 3); -proof a ., im- 
pervious to starlight t -pulley * $.j%vkeel\ -shake, 
a shake in timber consisting of radial fissures ; -shell 
Mil, a shell which on bursting releases a shower of 
stars, to illuminate the enemy's position at night : 
-shine a Star-light ; -shower, a shower of falling 
meteors ; S. system Theatr ., the method of relying 
on one or two stars to make up for a weak company 1 
S. turn, the chief attraction of a performance, com- 
pany, display, etc. 1 -wheel, a wheel with radial 
projections or teeth, used it) winding-machines, clock- 
work, etc. s -worship - Sabaism. b. In names of 
animals and plants: 8. anemone, Anemone stet- 
lata (at hortensis ) ; -anise, tllieium anisatum or its 
fruit (from the stellate arrangement of the carpels) ; 
-buzzard, an American hawk ef the genus Asturina \ 
•coral, a coral of the family Astrstidmi -cucum- 
ber, S icy os angulatus of N. America j -hyacinth, 
Seim eunetna ; -jelly, -slough, nostoc. c. Star 
of Bethlehem, the genua Omithogalum. esp. O. 
umbeilatum , abundant In Palestine, with white stel- 
late flowers 1 applied also to other plants : s. of the 
earth, PUntage Coronoputx s. of Jerusalem, 
Tragopo g o n pratenHeorT.porrifolimo. 4 . In names 


starch 

of precious stones which exhibit asterlsm, as a do 
mond, quarto, ruby , sapphire ; Stas-stone. 

Star, sb.* Now dial. ME. [a. ON. stjprr.] 
A name given locally to various coarse seaside 
grasses and sedges, as Psamtna arenaria and 
Carex arenaria. Also s. -grass. 

Star (stii), v. 1592. [f. Star jJ. 1 ] +1. trans. 
To mark (a horse) with a star. Greene, a. To 
adorn with an ornament likened to a star or a 
number of stars ; to bespangle as with stars 
17x8. 3. To make a radiating crack or fracture 
in (a surface of glass, ice, etc.) 1788. b. intr. 
To become fractured in this way 1842. c. trans* 
( Geol .) To diversify (strata) by cracks or veins 
radiating from a centre 1839. 4. a. To pro- 

duce the 'stars' on (antimony) in the process 
of refining, b. intr. Of antimony: To form 
1 stars ' when solidifying. 1889. fi. To distin- 
guish (a word, name, etc.) by an affixed star 
or asterisk. Hence, to single out for notice or 
recommendation. 1897. 0. intr. Of an actor, 

singer, distinguished personage, etc. 1 To ap- 
pear as a * star ', perform the leading part ; to 
make a tour in the provinces as the ‘ star ’ of a 
dramatic company. Also quasi-trans. to s. the 
provinces. 1824. 7. Billiards. In the game of 

Pool, to buy an additional life or lives. Simi- 
larly in Dominoes. Also quasi-/rairj. 1850. 

a. Like e sable curtain start'd with gold Young. The 
primroses starred the banka 1884. 5. He maintained 
that, .if the Government meant to proceed with these 
Bills they ought to have ' starred ' them 1897. 

Star-apple (sta-rserp’l). 1697. The fruit 
of any tree of the genus Chry sophy llum ; the 
tree itself (also j. tree). 

The fruit is the size of a large apple, and when cut 
across shows ten cells forming a star-like figure. 

Starboard (staubwd, -bfrid), sb. (and a.). 
[OE. stlorbord, f. stior steering paddle, rudder. 
Steer sb. + bord Board sb. 

The etym. sense of the word refers to the mode of 
steering the early Teut ; ships, by means of a paddle 
worked over the right side of the vessel.] 

A. sb. The right-hand side of a ship, as dlst. 
from the Larboard or Port side; the side 
upon which in early types of ships the steering 
apparatus was worked, b. as adv. To or on 
the starboard side 1634. B. attrib. or adj. Of, 
belonging to or situated on the right side of 
a boat or vessel 1495. 

Starboard (sta-i baid, -bS«jd),f7. 1598. [f. 
the sb.] trans. To put over or turn (the helm) 
to the starboard side of the ship. Chiefly in the 
command S. (the helm) I 
Starbolins, starbowlines (sta ibJlinz), 
pi. 1769. [perh. for * starboa rd l ings , f. STAR- 
BOARD sb. + -ling *,] Haul. The men of the 
starboard watch. 

Sta-r-bright, a. Chiefly poet. 1560. Bright 
as a star; blight with stars. 

Florence 1 . .Thou brightest star of star-bright Italy I 
Cole hiia* it. 

Starch (start J), sb. 1440. [In 15th c. 
sterche , , f. sterche Starch v. to stiffen.] z. A 
substance obtained from flour by removing 
some of its constituents (now also from other 
vegetable sources containing ' starch * in sense 
a) used, in the form of a gummy liquid or paste 
made with water, to stiffen linen or cotton 
fabrics, to give a finish 10 the surface of textile 
materials, to sise paper, etc. Also, the paste 
made from this substance to prepare It for use. 
9. Chem. An organic compound found in plant- 
cells (a member of the amylose group of carbo- 
hydrates) being the chief constituent of starch 
as described in sense x. 1812. 3 .fig. Stiffness, 
esp. of manner or conduct 1705. 

attrib. and Comb., as s. bandage, a bondage 
rubbed with s. paste, to serve as a splint 1 S. bath, 
a medicinal hath or lotion made with a? •fWD * 
Dextrin 1 a. sugar ■ Dextrose t -water, a solu- 
tion of starch ana water \ starchwort, Arum macu- 
latum. 

Starch (stlitj), a. Somewhat arch. 1717. 
[f. prec.] Of a person, his bearing, etc. : Stiff, 
unbending; formal. 

The s. end unpliont habits of the times H. Wal- 
pole. Hence StaTch-ly adv. in a stiff or formal 
manner, -ness. 

Starch (stoitj), v. [Lata ME- \terche 
1 — OE. + tt freon to make rigid, f. stearc stiff, 
rigid; see STAftK e.J 1. To stiffen (a thing, 
linen, etc.) with starch, fb .fig. To make rigid, 
formal, or precise ; to frame (a discourse} la 
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STAR-CHAMBER 

formal or pretentious terms. Also absol. -18x4. 
to. To fasten or stick with starch paste -1731. 
Sta*r-cha:mber, fatarred chamber, late 
ME. [f. Star sb. 1 , Starred a. So called 
• because at the first all the roofe thereof was 
decked with images of starres gilted * (Sir T . 
Smith’s conjecture).] 1. An apartment in the 
royal palace at Westminster, in which during 
the 14th and the 15th c.the chancellor, treasurer, 
Justices, and other members of the king's coun- 
cil sat to exercise jurisdiction. 2. (More fully 
Court of S.) A court, chiefly of criminal juris- 
diction, developed in the 15th c. from the 
judicial sittings of the King's Council in the 
Star Chamber at Westminster and abolished 
by the Long Parliament in 1641. From its 
abuse under James I and Charles I it has be- 
come proverbial as a type of an arbitrary and 
oppressive tribunal. 1487. 
a. at/rib 1. 1 will make a Star-Chamber matter of it 
Shakb. 

Starched (stlitjt),///.**. 1599. [f. Starch 
v. + -ed L] x. Stiffened with or as with starch 
1617. 9 . fig. Stiff, formal, precise 1599. Hence 

StaTched-ly adv., -ness. 

Starcher (stlutjaj). 1515. [f. Starch v. 
and sb. + -ER L] 1. One whose employment or 
trade is to starch linen. 9. A starched neck- 
cloth 1818. 3. A starching machine 1893. 

Starchy (staMtfi), a . 1809. [f. Starch sb. 
t-Y 1 .] 1. Of or belonging to starch; resem- 

bling starch or containing starch grains. s. 
fig. Of a person: Stiff, formal, precise 1828. 
Hence Sta*rchily adv. StaTchlness. 

StaT-dust. 1844. I. A sir. Innumerable 
mmute stars, likened, as seen in the telescope, 
to particles of dust. 9. Meteoric matter in fine 
particles supposed to fall upon the earth from 
space ; 4 cosmic dust *. Geikie. 

Stare (ste*j), sb.* arcvj. and dial, [OE. 
stxr : — OTeut. *staroz, staron -, cogn. w. L. stur- 
j*wl] - Starling 1 . 

Stare (ste»j), sb. 2 late ME. [f. Stark v .] 
+ 1. Power of seeing, late ME. only. +9. A con- 
dition of amazement, horror, admiration, etc., 
indicated by staring -1610. 3. An act or a habit 
of staring ; a fixed gaze with the eyes wide open 
1700. 

a. Why stand you In this strange a.? Shaks. 3. A 
stony British s. Tennyson. 

Stare (ste»i), v, [OE. starian, f. OTeut. 
*staro- rigid (whence OE stser{e)blitui ).] x. 
intr. To gaze fixedly and with eyes wide open. 
Said also of the eyes. Also quasi-/ra«j. with 
complement. (In mod. use the verb ordinarily 
Implies rudeness.) b. transf. and Jig. Of things : 
To be obtrusively conspicuous 1657. 9. Used 

with implication of a mental state. +a. To 
open the eyes wide in madness or fury ; to glare 
-1837. b. To open the eyes wide in astonish- 
ment; hence, to be amazed, late ME. 3. Of 
ha’r, a horse's coat, feathers, fibres of any kind : 
To stand on end. Now chiefly techn. 1533. 

1. Her bright eyes gan ope, And ttarde upon him 
Makstom. Panurge star'd at him like a dead Pig 
1694. 1 sat for hours together staring on the fire x 806. 
Phr. To m. (a person) out of countenance , to discon- 
cert by staring at. To s. (a person) in the face, to 
stare at (his) faceij^f. of a thing, to be glaringly 
obvious. To e. (a person) ufi and doum^ to survey 
with a stare from head to foot. a. a. Some laught, 
some swore, some star'd and stamp'd and curst 16x5. 
b. Mac- Mot lan will a when he sees the bill Scott. 
3. The affected cows were restless and irritable 1 their 
coats * stared ' 1888. Hence Staler, a person who 
stares. Sta*rlng ppL -ly adv. 

Star(-)fish (staufij). PI, -fish, -fishes. 
1538. [cf. Sea-star 9.] x. Any echinoderm 
of the genus Asttrias or of the class Asttroidea , 
having a flattened body, normally consisting of 
lobes or rays (usually five) radiating from a 
central disk. These rays are occas. very short 
or altogether absent, the body having the form 
of a pentagonal disk. The common star-fish is 
Asttrias rubtns, n. transf, A name for certain 
species of Stapella 1840. 

Sta-r-floiwer. 1629. A name given to a 
number of plants with bright stellate flowers, 
as Omithogalum umbellatum and other species, 
(In U.S.) Tritntalis amtricana , eta Also, a 
book-name for SUllaria and Aster. 
St&T-g&ze, v. i6a& [Back-for mation 
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from next.J intr. To gaze at or study the stars 
or something compared to a star. 

Sta-r-gazer. 1560. X. One who gazes at 
the stars. Often used as a familiar or con- 
temptuous substitute for astrologer or astrono- 
mer. 2. Applied to various fishes ; esp. Ur a no - 
seopus scaber, which has eyes set on the top of 
the head and directed vertically ; also, any fish 
of this genus or of the family Uranoseopidx 
1661. So Sta’r-ga-zing vbl. sb. the action of 
gazing at or studying the stars 1576; ppl. a. 
that gazes at the stars 1593. 

Sta r-grass. 1687. [StarjJ. 1] A name 
for various grass-like plants with stellate flowers 
or stellate arrangement of leaves; as Aletris 
farinosa, Callttriche verna and C. aquatica, 
Hypoxis erect a . 

Stark (stailc), a . and adv. [Com. Teut. ; 
OE. steare : — OTeut. *starku- 7 \ A. adj. 1. 
Hard, unyielding. Obs . exc. arch . 9. Violent, 

harsh, severe. Obs. exc. arch . or dial . OE. 3. 
Strong, stout, powerful ME. 4. Rigid, stiff, 
incapable of movement ME. b. Rigid, stiff (in 
death) X592. c. Of landscape or an object in a 
landscape : Stiff in outline or formation ; hence, 
bare, barren, desolate 1833. 5. Sheer, abso- 

lute, unqualified, late ME b. Qualifying an 
unfavourable appellation of a person : Arrant, 
thorough, unmitigated, late ME. 6. = Stark- 
naked 1762. 

x. Against Tallow-plots, however, the Whig govern- 
ment was s. 1836. a. He is . . s. as death To those that 
cross hi in Tennyson. The season is early, the weather 
s. and unpromising 1913. 3. S. beer boy, stout and 
strong beer Fletcher. The dragoons weres. fellows 
1895. 4. That little pug-dog stands a. and stiff 1838. 

b. Each part depriu u of supple gouemment. Shall 
stifle and siarke, and cold appeure like death Shaks. 
C. Among rigid crater rims and s. fields of volcanic 
sand 1872. 5. It was s. midnight before they landed 

W. Irving. b. Beauty is often incident to s. fools 
1711. 6. They boro me to a cavern.. And one did 

strip me s. Shelley. 

B. adv. x. In a stark manner; strenuously, 
vigorously; boldly ME. 9. To the fullest ex- 
tent or degree; absolutely, utterly, quite 1489. 

a. His conscience accuseth him, hee "is stroke Starke 
dumbe Nashs. 1 am distracted I I am a. raving mad 1 
Fielding. Hence Stark v. (arch.) to make or fbc- 
come stiff or rigid. Sta*rk-ly adv., -ness. 

Stark blind, a. late ME. U. Stark adv. 
2; an alteration of stareblind (after next).] 
Quite blind. 

Stark dead, a . late ME. [prob. orig. 
Stark a. (sense 4); afterwards taken as Stark 
adv. 2. ] Quite dead. 

Starken(stauk’n), v. Now<f/W. late ME. 
[f. Stark a. +-en 8 .] - Stark v. 

Stark-naked, a. and sb. 1530. [f. Stark 
adv . 2; altered f. earlier Start-naked.] A. 
adj. Of a person 1 Absolutely without clothing. 

Rather on Nylua mudde Lay me starke-nak'd 
Shaks. 

B. sb. Unadulterated spirit; esp. raw gin. 
slang. 1820. 

Stark naught, a. Now rare arch. 1543. 
[Stark adv. a.") Utterly worthless or valueless ; 
futterlv bad, vicious, hurtful, etc. 

Starless (stl-iles), a. late ME. [-less.] 
Destitute of stars or starlight ; having no stars 
visible. 

Blacker then a starless© night Cowley. The Czar 
..wore but a a. blue coat Byron. 

Starlet (stiuldt). 1830. [-let.] x. A small 
star. Also transf. of a flower. 2. A star-fish 
of the genus Asterina 1854. 

Sta*rlight, sb. and a. late ME A. sb. 
The light of the stars. 

By fountaine deere, or spangled star-light sheene 
Shaks. 

B. attrib. and adj. Of or pertaining to star- 
light ; bright as the stars ; appearing or accom- 
panied by starlight ; lighted by the stars 1585. 

A Star-light Evening, and a Morning fair Dryden. 

StaT-Uke, a. 1591. I. Resembling a star; 
shining like a star. a. Shaped like a conven- 
tional star; stellate, radiate x6ix. 

s. Those two starrlike eyn iwl fir.You, Whose 
Starre-like Noblenease gauo life and 


their whole being T Shaks. 
tom C BaoNT*. 


influence To 

A star-like yellow bios- 


Starline 1 (stluliij). [OE starlinc, f. steer 
Stare sbj; see -lino 1 .] 1. Any bird of the 
passerine genus Stumns, esp. S, vulgaris . 


start 

Now, more widely, any bird of the family 
Sturnidm. b. Applied to birds of the American 
family Jcteridx 1731. a. A kind of pigeon. 
Also s. -pigeon. 1867. 

1. The Rose S. or Shepherd-bird (Pastor rvseus) 
1669. 

Starling 2 ( s ta\iliip. Also fsterling, 1684. 
[perh. a corruption of staddling (dizl.). N.E.D.] 
An outwork of piles, projecting in front of the 
lower part of the pier of a bridge, so as to form 
a protection for the pier against the force of the 
stream or to secure it from damage by the im- 
pact of vessels or floating objects. 

11 Starosta (sta'rpsta). Pl. -ti (ti). 1591. [Russ, 
and Polish, lit. * elder ’.] x. In Russia, the head 
man of a village community, a. In the former 
kingdom of Poland, a noble holding a castle 
and domain bestowed by the Crown 1670. 

II Starosty (staTpsti). 1710. [ad. G. staro - 

stei or F. starostie, l. starost STAROSTA. ] in 
the former kingdom of Poland, the domain of 
a starosta. 

Starr. Hist. 1614. [ad. med.L. starrum, 
ad. late Heb. sh'tdr a writing.] A Jewish deed 
or bond, esp. one of release or acquittance of 
debt. 

Starred (staid),///, a. ME [f. Star sb.l 
and v. + -e d. ] x . Of the heavens, the sky, etc. : 
Studded with stars, starry. 2. Marked with 
the representation or figure of a star ; studded 
with star-like figures. Of a horse or cow: 
Having a star on the forehead, late ME. b. 
Decorated with the star of an order 1826. c. 
Marked with an asterisk 1893. d. Of glass or 
ice : see Star v. 3. 1849. 3. Star-shaped ; 

stellate. Chiefly Bot. 1725. 4. Influenced by 

the stars; born under a (lucky or unlucky) star; 
only with defining adv. or in parasynthetic 
comb, (as Ill-starred) 1611. 5. Of a per- 

son : Made into a star or constellation ; elevated 
to the region of the stars 1639. 

x. On a &. night, Prince Lucifer uprose Meredith. 
a. b. Gartered peers, and s. ambassadors Disraeli. 

4. My third comfort (Star’d most vnluckily) Shake. 

5. That Starr'd Ethiope Queen Milt. 

Starry (sta'ri), a. late ME. [f. Star sb. 1 
+ -Y L ] x. Of the sky, night, etc. : Full of stars, 
spangled or lit up with stars. 2. Of or relating 
to the stars ,* consisting of stars 1594. 3- Shining 
like a star or stars, bright as a star, star-like 
1608. 4. Shaped like the conventional figure 

of a star ; arranged in the form of a star ; in 
Bot. » Stellate x6o 6. 3. Sprinkled or stud- 

ded with star-like forms. Chiefly Nat. Hist. 
16x1. 

1. The s. heaven which we behold Jowett. a. The 

a. system 1878. 3. Sublime their s. fronts they rear 

Gray. Hence Sta'rrily adv. Starrinesa (rare). 

Sta-r-shot. Also +-shoot, -shut. 1653. 
[Shot j£. 1 ] A pop. name for nostoc, which is 
supposed to fall from the stars, or to be the 
remains of a shooting star. Obs. or dial. 
Star-spangled, ppl. a. 1591. Spangled 
with stars ; s. banner , the U.S. flag. 
Sta*r-stone. 1658. [StarjJ. 1 ] i. A name 
for the pentagonal or star-shaped vertebral 
joints of pentacrinites. 2. A precious stone 
which exhibits asterism 1798. 

Start (stftit), sb.l [Com. Tent. ; OE. steort 
: — OTeut. *stertoz.'\ f 1. The tail of an animal 
-ME. a. A handle (of a vessel, handbell, 
broom, etc.). Now dial. ME. +3. The foot- 
stalk of a fruit -1679. *1*4. An outgrowth, a 

projecting point or spur; esp . the point of a 
stag's horn -1791. 3. Meek. a. The innermost 
segment of the bucket of a water-wheel X547. 

b. The shaft or lever of a horse-mill 1771. 
Start (stSit), rJ.a ME. [f. the vb.] fx. 

A short spate of time, a moment -x6ao. a. A 
sudden and transient effort of movement; in 
early use, fa leap, a rush, late ME, +b. A 
sudden journey ; a sudden flight, invasion, etc. 
To take the s. : to decamp. -1894. c. A sudden 
acceleration of progress or growth x8x7« 8* A 

sudden involuntary movement of the body, 
occasioned by surprise, terror, joy or grief, or 
the recollection of something forgotten, late 
ME. 4. A starting into activity ; a sudden 
and transient effort or display of energy 2605. 
b. A sudden fit of passion, grief, joy, madness, 
etc. ; an outburst of wit, humour, or fancy. 
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Now rare or Obs. 2596. & A sudden broken 
utterance or burst of sound x6ox. 5. A begin- 
ning to move ; a setting out on a journey or 
race ; the beginning of a career, of a course of 
action, a series of events, etc. 1566. b. An act 
of setting in motion ; an impulse to movement ; 
a signal for starting in a race, etc. x6oa. c. An 
opportunity or an assistance given for starting 
on a career or course of action. Often a s. in life. 
1849. 6. Advantage gained by starting first in 
a race or on a journey ; in wider sense, position 
in advance of competitors whether obtained at 
the beginning or in the course of a race, etc. 
Hence gen. 1580. 7. Mining. — Leap sb. 1 5. 

X778. 8. slang, wm Go sb. 3. 1837. 

a Phr. t At a s., with a bound, in an instant! This 
due his courser with his spores smoot And at a stert 
he was bitwix hem two Chaucer. 3. Phr. To give a 
t. ; He gave a s. of astonishment, and stood still 1863. 
To give (a person) a s. t to startle. 4. Such vneonstant 
starts are we like to have from him Shake. By starts, 
by fits and starts (see Pit sb. 1 4 a). b. 1 Hen. /K, 
in. ii. 135. C. She did speake in starts distractedly 
Shaks. 5. False s., in Racings a wrong start, neces- 
sitating return to the starting-point ; hence gen. an 
unsuccessful attempt to begin something. Flying s., 
a start in a race in which the actual starting-point is 
passed when one is travelling at full speed : also Jig. 
From s. to finish, b. The s. shall be by word of raoutn : 
1897. tf. Phr. To get , have x f take the s. {of a com- I 
petitor), freq. with words indicating the amount of the 
advantage as in ten minutes s., ten yards s. 8, That ’s 
the rummesi 5. I ever knew 1880. 

Start (start), v . Pa. t. and pa. pple. started. 
[OE. styrtan : — OTeut. *sturtjan to overthrow ; 
to rush, fall headlong ; the Northern ME. sterte 
suggests an OE. *stcortian corresponding to 
MHG. sterxen to set up stiffly, move briskly.] 
L intr. -f-x. To leap, jump, caper -1567. a. To 
move with a bound or sudden violent impulse 
from a position of rest. Also with out. Freq.yf^. 
ME. b. To move suddenly from one's place, 
as to avoid a danger) hence fig, to flinch or 
recoil from something in alarm or repugnance. 
Chiefly with adv. MG. c. To awake suddenly 
from, out of; to emerge suddenly into , etc. 
late ME. 3. Of an inanimate thing: To 
issue suddenly and violently ; to fly, flow, or 
be projected by a sudden impulse. Of tears : 
To burst out suddenly; to rise suddenly to 
the eyes, late ME. b. Of the eyes : To burst 
out, escape from their sockets. Chiefly hyper- 
bolical, expressing the effect of horror or fury, 
1526. c. S. out : to project ; to become visible 
Or conspicuous, burst into view 1825. 1*4- To 

go or come swiftly or hastily ; to rush, hasten 
-1637 5. To undergo a sudden involuntary 

movement of the body, resulting from surprise, 
fright, sudden pain, etc. Hence occas., to feel 
startled. 1529. +6. To desert or revolt from 

(a leader, a party) ; to swerve from (a cause, pur- 
pose, principle) ; to withdraw from (a promise, 
treaty). Also with aside , back. -1781. 7. Of a 

material thing : To break away from its place ; 
to be displaced by pressure or shrinkage; to 
get loose. Chiefly in techn. uses. 1526. 8. To 
set out from the starting-point in a race 1645. 
0- To set out, to begin a journey ; to begin to 
move, to leave the point of departure in any 
kind of progression. Said of a person or ani- 
mal ; also of a vehicle, ship, etc. x8ax. 10. To 
begin a career, course of action, process, etc. 
Also of a process : To begin. 17^8. 

a Vpoo my feet incontinent 1 a 1605. Out of tne 
wood no start:* in wonted shape Milt. I started out 
of my Reveries as if I had await'd from a . . Dream 1737. 
b. Tne horse, too, upon which the lady rode, started 
back S c ott . c. When all creation started into birth 
Cowria. The characters s. into light, life, and iden- 
tity 1863. 3. Tis said, at times the sullen tear would 

l. Byron, fig. Fear, pity, justice, indignation s. 
Goldsm. b. liiseyes were starting, .and his hair rose 
up on end 1863, 5. He starts at every Noise 1695. 

Hi s fiery steeds Started aside with fright 1870. 7. 

Just as the ship floated several rivets started again 
1869, 8. Phr. To s.feur, to start on equal terma 9. 

Next morning I started with this man up the valley 
Tyndall, zo. Each bowler started with a maiden 
1868. Phr. To s. front or with, (In reasoning) to as- 
sume as the point of departure. To s. in business , 
to begin one's career. To s. in (U.S. colloq.), to be- 
gin. To s, out. to set oneself, begin to do something. 

S. up. a* To rise suddenly: to spring to an 
erect position ; Jig. to bestir oneaelC fb. To become 
suddenly conspicuous. C. Of things: To come sud- 
denly into being or notice, to spring up. 

n. tram, fx* To cause to start or flinch ; to 
startle -1871. a. Hunting. To force (an ani- 


mal, esp. a hare) to leave Its lair, form, or 
resting-place, late ME. 3. To propound (a 
question, an objection) ; to introduce (a subject 
of discussion) 1643. 4. To discharge the con- 

tents of, empty (a vessel) ; to pour or shoot 
(liquids, coal, etc.) from one vessel into another 
1700. 5. To cause (a material thing) to 1 start ' 
or break away from its place j to displace by 
pressure or strain. Of a ship: To suffer the 
starting or giving way of (a plank, etc.). 1676. 
6. To cause (a person, an animal, a vehicle) to 
start or set out in a race, on a journey ; to cause 
to begin moving In any kind of progression 
Also with of. 1725. 7. To cause to begin to 

act or operate ; to initiate ; esp. (freq. a. up) to 
set (machinery) in motion 1666. b. To begin 
to keep as part of one's establishment ; to set 
up (e.g. a horse, carriage) 1851. 8. To begin 

(some action or operation). Also said 01 a 
thing. 1833. 
z. And now. .dost thou come To a my quiet Shaks. 

a. Little dogs &. the bare, the great one gets her 1659. 

trantf. Do but s. An eccho with the clamor of tny 
drumme Shaks. 3. Will you give me liberty to s. one 
difficulty here? De For. 4. A small place .. wherein 
the powder is started 1850. 5. The damage.. was 

trifling, . .not a rivet was started 1840. 7. He started 

a discourse of a talk he hears about. the town Pkpys. 
The plan for starting the cottager in business 1854. 

b. He is sure to s. a yacht 1873. 8. The young fel- 

low, .started another ballad r 87 3. Hence 5tar*tfiil 
a. timorous, fitful Sta*rting ppl. a. that starts | -ly 
adv. by starts. StaTtish a, apt to jib. 

Starter (sta-iui). 1536. [f. Start v. + 
-er 1 .] x. One who or something which starts, 
a. One who sets out in a race or journey x8x8. 
3. A dog trained for starting game 1748. 4, 

One who gives the signal to start 1622. 
Sta*r-thi:stle. 1578. [Star j^. 1 ] A name 
for the weed Centaurea Calcitrapa, the flowers 
of which are surrounded by radiating spines ; 
also for C. solstitialis, and as a book-name for 
the whole genus. 

Sta«rting, vbl. sb. late ME. [f. Start v. 
+ -ing L] The action of the vb. 

Phr. At s . : at the beginning or outset. 

Comb. 1 8. -bolt Naut., a bolt used to drive out an- 
other 1 U is usually a trifle smaller j -gate, a remov- 
able barrier for securing a fair start in horse races; 
•place t the place occupied at starting by a com- 
petitor in a race ; the place from which a person or 
thing starts j -point, the point from which a person 
or thing starts j a point of departure in a journey, argu- 
ment, development, etc. : -post, a post marking the 
place from which competitors in a race should start ; 
-price, (a) the price at which the bidding at .-in auc- 
tion starts 1 {b) Racing , the final odds on a horse at 
the time of starting. 

tSta-rting-hole. 1530. [f. Starting vbl. sB. 
1. A place in which a hunted animal or person 
takes refuge -1618. 9. fig. A means of evasion ; 
a loophole -1801. 

Startle (stauH), sb. 1714. [f. Startle?.] 
An experience of being startled ; a start or 
shock of surprise or alarm. Also (predic.), 
something that startles. 

Burton h death. .was quite a s. to me 1836. 

Startle (sta-jfl), v. [OE. steartlian s — 
+startloj’an, £ * start* ; see Start r.] fx. intr. 
To kick, struggle. OE. only. 9. To rush, move 
swiftly; to caper. Now dial. ME. 3. fa. To 
start. Of a horses To shy. b. To feel sudden 
astonishment or alarm. Now rare or Obs. (repL 
by passive of sense 4). 1530. fc. To awake 
with a start ; to move or change as If surprised 
or frightened -1847. 4. trans . To cause to 

start ; to frighten ; to surprise greatly ; fto shock 
i59 5* 

a We see oxen goe to the shambles leapf-g and 
startling 1637. 3. b. The cloister startles at the gleam 
of arms Wordsw. c. The grass that sprang Startled 
and glanced and trembled even to feel An unaccus- 
tomed presence Shelley. 4. The garrison, startled 
from sleep, found the enemy already masters of the 
towers W. I a vino. fig. To near the Lark.. singing s. 
the dull night Milt. Hence Sta*rtler, one who or 
something which startles. Sta*rtUngly adv. StaTt- 
lish a . easily startled: apt to taka fright: esp. said 
of a horse. 

Start-naked, a. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [app. 
LStast sb. 1 + Naked a . ; lit. naked to the taiL] 
- Stark naked a. 

Startup fstaMtflp), sb\ Obs . exc. dial, and 
Hist, 15x7. [i vbL phr. start up (see START ».).] 
Orfg., a kind of 4 high-low ' or boot, worn by 


rustles ; In later use, a ldnd of gaiter cm* logging. 
Chiefly in //. 

f Start-Up, ppl. a. and sb.* 1557* [& starts 
pa. pple. of Start v. + Up adv . J — Up-start 
a, and sb. -1801. 

A new S. Sect 176a. A. a baron of yesterday x8ox* 
Starvation (starvA’jsn). 1778. [f. Starve 
v . + -ation.] x. The action of starving or sub- 
jecting to famine. a. The condition of being 
starved or having too little food to sustain lifo 
or health x8oa. b. transf Insufficient supply 
of something necessary to life 1866. 

a. b* Oxygen a and carbonic acid poisoning, .are at 
work together x866. 

attrib. \ 8. wages, wages which are barely suffi- 
cient to keep the recipient from a. 

Starve (itiuv), p. [Com- WGer. str. vb. ; 
OE. steorfan, f. Teut. root *sterb~. The weak 
conjugation appears in the 15th c.] X. intr. + 1. 
To die. In late use app. to die a lingering death, 
as from hunger, oold, grief, or slow disease. 
Also, in spiritual sense, of the soul. -1657. 9. 

With various constructions, specifying the cause 
of death. In later use : To be brought gradually 
nearer to death, to be in process of being killed ; 
to suffer extremely. Now dial, ME. ts. Of 
plants or their parts: To die, wither. Of a 
material substance: To lose its characteristic 
quality, spoil, deteriorate. -1739. 4. [ori£. 

elhpt.j To die of hunger ; to perish or be in 
process of perishing from lack or insufficiency 
of food ; to suffer extreme poverty and want ; 
more emphatically to s. to death. Also hyper- 
bolically in colloq. use : To be extremely hungry. 
1578. 5. [orig. el lip t. ] To die of exposure to 

cold ; chiefly hyperbolical, to be benumbed or 
* dead * with cold. Now north. 1602. 

a. In paril for to sterue For hungyr Chaucer. To 
s. for Food, to perish In Penury Sylvester. His 
Office keeps your Parchment fates entire, He starves 
with cold to save them from the fire Pope. 4. No ; 
on the barren Mountaine let him sterue Shake, fig . 
I at home starue for a merrie looks Shaks. £. 
Whether they s. in the snows of Lapland, or burn 10 
the sands of Guinea? 177a. 

IL trans. +1. To cause to die, to kill, destroy 
-1707. 9. To cause to perish of hunger ; to de- 

prive of or keep scantily supplied with food. 
Also transf. and fig. 1530, b. To subdue by 
famine or low diet ; also to force into (a course 
of action) by starvation 1625. c » To cure (a 
disease) by abstemious diet 1617. 8. To pro- 

duce atrophy in (a plant, an animal or vegetable 
organ, a morbid growth) by withholding nutri- 
ment 1633. 4. To cause to die of cold, to kill 

with cold ; also hyperbolically, to benumb with 
cold. Chiefly pass . Obs. exc. dial. 1600 . 

1. Aches contract, and sterue your supple ioynts 
Shake. a. To s. a man, in law is murther Prior. 
transf. Wc must starue our sight, From louers foode, 
till morrow deepe midnight Shaks, b. They, .were 
to be starved into compliance 1775. C. He had been 
..starving a cold 1839* 4 Thorn is not a window ot 
door that shuts 1 I am starved to death at my fire side 
1770. Hence Sta‘Z*vedly adv. Sta'rver, one who 
or that which starves. 

Starveling (st5*jvlig% sb. and a. 1546, [f. 
Starve v. +-ling.] A. sb. A starved person, 
animal, etc. ; one who habitually starves or is 
stinted of food ; one who is emaciated for lack 
of nutriment. 

If I bang, old Sir John hangs with mee, and thou 
know'st bee '$ no Starueling Shake. 

B. adj. x. That lacks a sufficiency of food ; 
hence, lean and weak for want of nutriment ; 
ill-fed, hungry 1597. a. Poverty-stricken. Of 
circumstances, etc.: Characterised by or ex- 
hibiting poverty. 1638, 3. fig. Poor in quality 

or quantity, lean, thin, meagre, scanty 1641. 

*. Standing Famine comes of large expence 1397 
3. A a. and comfortless religion Coleridge. 
Starwort (stauwwt). late ME. [£. Star 
sb> + Wort sb,'] t. The genus Stellaria , with 
white starry flowers ; esp. S. Holostea. a. A 
book-name for the genus Aster j esp. A. Tri* 
folium , Sea Starwort ; A. Amelias, Italian Star- 
wort 1578, 8* Water Starwort, the genus 

Callitruhe X597. 4. A moth, Cucullia Asterit 
1819. * 

||Stasimon (stsrsim^i). PI. gfaudma, ataai- 
mona. x86x, [Or. arbunpov neut* (agreeing 
with fiiXos song) of arhtrtfiot stationary, £ ora- 
to stand.] In ancient Greek tragedy, a tong of 
the Chorus, occurring after the Parode, con- 
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tinned without the interruption of dialogue or 
anapaest! cs. 

UStasia(ftf‘Bis). 1745 * [mod.L., a. Gr. ard- 
ftt standing, t arar to stand.] Path, A stag- 
nation or stoppage of the circulation of any of 
the fluids of the body, esp. of the blood in some 
part of the blood-vessels. 

-stat, the terminal element in certain names 
Of scientific instruments, aerostat , he Host at, hy- 
dros tat, thermostat, etc. The earliest example 
of this formation is he Ho stat, ad. mod.L. helio- 
stata, app. repr. an assumed Gr. type 
crdrrjt, intended to mean an instrument for 
causing the sun to appear stationary, f. (fAio* 
sun + -cronyt, agent -n. f. ora- root of lar&vat 
to cause to stand, The later words have been 
formed on the analogy of heliostat, app. with 
some ref. to the Gr. <rror< 5 s standing, stationary. 
Statable (stutflb’l), a. Also stateable. 
x8oa. [1 State v.] Capable of being stated, 
Statant (stHtfint), a, 1500. [app. irreg. 
£ L. stat-, stare + -ant*.] Her, Of an animal, 
esp. a lion : Standing in profile with all four feet 
on the ground. 


STATELY 


L Condition, manner of existing, x. A com- 
bination of circumstances or attributes belong- 
ing for the time being to a person or thing ; a 

S articular manner or way of existing, as denned 
y the presence of certain circumstances or attri- 
butes ; a condition, b. collog. Implying a state 
of dirt, untidiness, Ota 1879. a. A condition 


i condition 


(of mind or feeling) 1538. b. colloq. An agitated 
or excited state of mind or feeling 1897. 3. The 
mode of existence of a spiritual being ; a par- 
ticular mode or phase ot (spiritual) existence 
ME. a. Physical condition as regards internal 


ME. 4* Physical condition as regards internal 
make or constitution, molecular form or struc- 
ture, and the like. Also, one of several forms 
or conditions in which an object — animal, vege- 
table, or mineral — is found to exist ; a phase or 
Stage of existence. ME, tfi. The height or chief 
stage of a process ; the condition of full vigour. 
Chiefly Path,, the crisis or ' acme’ of disease 
-1717. ffl. Rhet, (after L. status.) The point in 
question or debate between contending parties, 
ns it emerges from their pleadings ; the issue or 
main question. In full s. of the cause , of the 
plea. -1776. 7, Semitic Gram, Applied to 

certain formal and syntactical conditions (see 
N.E.D.) 175a. 8. Engraving. An impression 

taken from n plate at a particular stage of its 
progress and recognisable by special marks 
1874. b. Bibliography . One of two or more dif- 
fering portions bf a single edition of a book 1931. 

s. I all alette beweepe my out-cant s. Shako. V* 
violent & desperate a of their affair* H. Walfols. 


The glories of our blood and s 1640* f To bear {great) 
s. t to hold (high) office t fig, (of a thing), to be of im- 
portance, involve great consequences, 3. The gilded 
ooacb, indeed, which is now annually admired by the 
crowd, was not yet a part of his a Macaulay Phr. 
<fs. | as in bed or chair of 9. In a, with great pomp 
and solemnity t with a great train. To lie tie s., of a 
dead body, to be ceremoniously exposed to view be. 
fore interment. 4. There is a a Sometimes in decent 
plainness* 164a, Phr. To keep s., one's x„ to keep 
ones dignity, behave in a dignified manner (now 
rare). To hold one's a, to appear in pomp and splen- 
dour (anrA). 5. This Chayre shall boa my S. Shaks. 

HJL A class, rank ; a person of rank. +x# A 
class, rank, order, sort or body of persons ; a 
1 condition \ profession, or occupation ; the mem- 
bers of a class or profession collectively. (Cf. 
Estate sb , 5 and F. Hat.) -162a ta. An 
Estate of the realm -170a 3. pi. The * estates 
of the realm ' met to form a constitutional as- 
sembly; the princes, dukes, nobles, etc., to- 
gether with the delegates or representatives of 
the several ranks, orders, chief cities, eta of a 
country, assembled in a parliament or diet. 
Now Hist., exa as the title of the legislatures 
of Jersey and Guernsey. See also States 
General, late ME. tb. Delegates or mem- 
bers of the Dutch government as individuals 
-1767, t4. A person of standing, importance 

or high rank -1667. tg. pi. The dignitaries or 
authorities of a town or district -1609. +6. 

collect . sing. The rulers, nobles, or great men 
of a realm ; the government, ruling body, grand 
council, or court -1617. 

a In full assembly of the three States 1641. 3. The 
French States at no time attained the regularity of 
the English Parliament 1844. In Jersey, besides the 
Royal Court, there is only one Assembly. It is called 
the States. 186a. 4. The bold design Pleas'd highly 

those infernal States Milt. A Oth, 1. U. 96. 

TV. Commonwealth, polity. +1. The condi- 
tion of the Church, a country, realm, eta in 
regard to its welfare and polity, Occas., a con- 
dition of prosperity, of order and settled govern- 
ment. -1651. fa. A particular form of polity 
or government -170X. 3. The state : the body 

politic as organised for supreme civil rule and 
government; the political organization which is 
the basis of civil government; henoe, the su- 
preme civil power and government vested in a 
country or nation 1538. b. dist. from * the 
church ’ or eccl. organization and authority. In 
the phr. church and s, the article is dropped. 
1 5 89. 4. A body of people occupying a denned 

territory andorganised under asovercign govern- 
ment. Hence occas. the territory occupied by 


of the territories, 


;68. 5. a. 

, ruled by 


a particular sovereign. 


d recognizable by special marks Hereditary states t spec. ( — G. Erbstaaten) the 
\liography. One of two or more dif- kingdoms or principalities held hereditarily by 
ns bf a single edition of a book 1931. any head of the Holy Roman Empire 1602. 
9 beweepe my out-cast s. Shaks. Y* b ,pL (Hist.) Applied (perh. after It. stafti) to 
violent & desperate a of their affairs H. Walfolk. the cities and territories included in an Italian 
The crowded a of the port *890. He attempted to principality or republic, esp. the grand-duchy 
d^v, hu w ,.n, 

eat by a hostife army. b. Just look States of the Church , Pa pal States ( also ttng.f, 
in 1 1879. a, A foolish and unreasonable titles of the former temporal dominions of the 
1. The term S. has., been applied toall Holy See. 1 797. e. One of a number of polities, 
at mind indifferently 1837. 3. From a each more or less sovereign and independent 
walks Tennyson. ^ Future s.t Fu* j n regard to internal affairs, which together 

makeup a snpr^fcdcral fcovcmmentj : « in 


deceive his patient as to her a S. ef nature : see 

Nature sb. I V. s. S. of siege, the condition of under- 
going investment by a hostife army. b. Just look 
what a a I am in 1 1879. a, A foolish and unreasonable 
a of mind 17a#. The term S. has., been applied toall 
modifications of mind indifferently 1837. 3. From a 
So a the spirit walks Tsnnyso*. Future e. t see Fa- 
TUte a. 4. Water, in the a of vapour 1815. The 
most perfect and useful a pf it [Iron] is that of 
ochreous stain Rubkim. B, The best states of the old 
plates now procurable Rvbkxn. 

Phtasea The (or a) 9. of things or affairs, the way 
In which events or circumstances stand disposed (at a 
particular rime or in a particular sphere). The 9. of 
the ease, the mots and circumstances of a particular 
affair, question, eta fin s,, later 1V1 a s. (now in a Jit 
».) followed by infinitive 1 fit, likely, ready to do ox bo 
something. In a great state, very excited or agi- 
tated. 

EL Status ; high rank ; pomp. *f*x. A person’s 
condition or position in life ; a person's’ natural, 
social, or legal status, profession or calling, 
lank or degree -1741. fb. Man's s. —manhood 5 
of. Estate sb. 1 b. 1580. c. Condition or status 
as married 01 single, late ME. ta. contextually 
and pregnantly . A high rank or exalted position ; 
an office frf power or importance **640. fb. 


make up a supreme federal government ; as in 
the U. S. of America, the commonwealth of 
Australia 1774. d. The States 1 the United 
States of America 1777. 6. (Without article.) 

All that concerns the government or ruling 
power of a Country ; the sphere of supreme 
political power and administration 2582. 

x. Rich. //, TV. L sa 5- *. Phr. fThe popular z, de- 
mocracy. fS. royal, a monarchy. 3. In* 8. h pro- 
perly <..th* nation m its collective and c orp orate 


4* Dignify of demeanbur or presence* Now 
ftos. 1586. tftf A raised chair with a canopy, 
eta i a throne -171a. tb. A canopy -2828. 
s. Having died in the *. at appamacy 1741* sb. 


own territories, independent of other states, and equal 
as between themselves 1880. ft, Reason sf S.t see 
R bason tb. II, i. Secretary of SI (Gt, Britain), a 
minister in charge of a Government office (defined 
sa/br Foreign Affairs, for War. (XJ.S.) the 

Foreign Minister. Department o/S H S. Department 
(U.S.) t see Dsmtmhmt *. 

V. Interest In property; p osse s sions , fi. 
Law. - Estate sb. 9 (In a property) s right or 
title to prope rt y -1660. ts. Law. Possession 
(of property). CMefly Sc.^176 8. tfi. Property, 
possessions ; one's pritate means -2B99. 

3. A great a left lo an hehe, Is as a lore to at the 
birds of prey icnad about, to sSfee ea Urn Bacon. 


VI. (perh. partly from State v.) fa. A state- 
ment ; a detailed report of particulars -1818. 
b. Mil. A report of the numbers of a corps, 
regiment, etc. in the field, with details of casu- 
alties 1802. 

attrib. and Comb n as s.-bed, e. occasion , entry, etc I 
s . religion, education, S . Railways, etc. ; s.-crime, 
criminal, -trial. B.- cabin — State- boom e, 31 
-Church, a church established by tbe ai hence 
•churchman ; -hospital US., a public asylum for 
the insane under the direction of a S.t -paper, an 
official document in which some matter concerning the 
government or the nation is published or expounded | 
also attrib. in 5 . Paper Office 5 -prison, (*) a prison 


uisbed or expoui 

also at trio, in i. Payer Office \ -prison, (*) a prison 
Cor political offenders ; (b) U.S. and A ustraL, a prison 
maintained by a S. for the penal confinement of crimi- 
nals | in U.S. also state's prison ; so n. prisoner, a 
person under arrest for felony, also a political prisoner 1 
S* rights, the rights and powers vested in the sepa. 
rate States under the Federal constitution of the 
U.S.A. 1 also States rights ; a. secret, a matter 
kept secret by the government} joc. an important 
secret. S. socialism, a form of socialism which 
advocates utilizing the power of the state to improve 
the condition of tne working-classes by pensions, etc., 
and by state administration of industries, railways, 
etc. | hence a.-aoda!Jat, -socialistic a. Com- 
binations of the genitive or pL ; State's Attorney 
U.S., a lawyer commissioned to represent the S. in 
the Courts, esp. in criminal actions ; stateo-system 
[tr. G. staaten-system L tbe federation of a number 
of states with the object of preserving the actual 
balance of power. Hence Statehood (chiefly £ 7 . 5 .), 
tbe conditfon or status of a political a 

State (stlit), v. 1590. [f. prec.) 1. tram. 
To place, station (rare), ta- To give a certain 
rank or position to, to rank ; also in pass. -17x3. 
ffi. To place in a specified condition ; in early 
use chiefly to settle, place in safety or quiet 
-1786. 4. To set out (a question, problem, etc.) 
in proper form ; spec, in Logic 1641. 5. To 

declare in words ; to represent fa matter) in all 
the circumstances of modification ; to set out 
fully or in a definite form 1647, b. To specify 
(a number, price, eta) 1780. 

4. An argument thus stated regularly and at full 
length, b called a Syllogbm tSift. Phr. To s. a case, 
to set out tbe facts of a matter or pleading for con- 
sideration by a court To e. an account or accounts, 
to set down formally the debits and credits arising in 
a course of business transactions 5- The contents of 
the deed were falsely stated 189s. 

Statecraft (stn*tkraft). 164a. [f. State 
sb. + Craft.] The art of conducting stats 
affairs; statesmanship. 

Stated (stated), ppl. a. 1641. [f. Stats 
v. + -ed l . In early use perh. rather 1. L. status 
appointed, fixed, regular + -ed 1 .] x. l*1xed, 
regular ; settled by authority, agreement or pro- 
arrangement. b. Of a functionary, an employ- 
ment : Recognized, regular, official 1752. a. 
Of a law, rule, penalty : Formulated, explicitly 
set forth x68x. b. Narrated, alleged as fact 
178 7. c. -S. account t a statement of account 
that has been agreed to by the parties to a suit 
1765. d. Law. S . case, case s. 3 A summary of 
the points in dispute, drawn up by agreement 
of the parties to an action, to be presented to a 
court or an arbitrator in order to facilitate a 
speedy decision 2899. 

a A penalty in tbe nature of a damages; as a rant 
of 5 A an acre for ploughing up undent meadow 
Blackstonb. Hence Sta*tedly ado. with regularity, 
constantly. 

Statefill (stli’tffil), a. Now rare or Obs. 
1592. [f. State sb. +-fulJ Full of state or 
dignity, stately. 

Thou lookest down from heaven, thy a throne 1604. 


7 adv. with regularity, 


St&’te-houBe. 


ff. State i*.+ 


House sb. Ci Du. siathuis StadthouSE.] 
ti. E. A house of state ; a building appropriated 
to state-ceremonies, b. — Senate-house x, 
-x 6 xa. fa. A town hall -X75A 8 - U.S. The 

building in which the legislature of a State of 
tbe Union has its sessions, or in which, formerly 
the public affairs of a colony or province were 
transacted 2639. 

Stateless (stf-tlte), a. 2609. [f. State sb. 
+ -less.] a. Without a state or political Com- 
munity. b. Destitute of state or ceremonial 

d |§bLtely (rtfftii), m. and adm. late ME. (f. 
State sb. +-ur.] A. adj . i.Of persons or per- 
sonal appearance or demeanour, la early use. 
Befitting or Inritesriwg high estate, princely, 
noble, msfestfo.. In later nsq. Imposingly dig- 
nified. b. Of movement, a person or animal ua 


(Ger.Kffla). ff(Fr.| **). <1 (Gar. Mittlcr). riKFr.dama)* v J(fi*) (thata). #(*)(wsb). #(Fr,fosr*). * (ffr, firm, smth). 
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movement : Dignified; deliberate 1593. a. Of 
persons, etc. t fa* Haughty, domineering, 
arrogant -1607. b. Showing a sense of superi- 
ority; repelJently dignified; not affable or 
approachable 1695. 3. Of things : Appertain- 

ing to or befitting a person of high estate ; 
magnificent, splendid, late ME. 4. Imposing 
or majestic in size and proportions 1450. 5. 

Of speech or writing or its style ; hence of a 
speaker or writer: Elevated in thought or ex- 
pression, dignified, majestic 1579. 

t. She was .the stateliest of dames 1877. a. b. 
Their ladyships made three s. curtsies Thackeray. 

a. A a dinner both of Fish and Flesh 1648. Armorial 
bearings s. Tbnnyson. 4. Woods high and decked 
with Stately trees 1586. Garrick and statelier Kemble, 
and the rest Tennyson. The s. calmness of the wood- 
dove’s note Kincslry. 5. Choice word and measured 
phrase..; a s. speech Woedsw. 

B. adv. In a stately manner, late ME. 

A figure.. Appeares before them, and with sollemne 
march Goes sfow and s. Shakb. Hence Sta'telily 
outv. (now rare). Sta'telinesa. 

Statement (st/i-tment). 1775. [f* State 
v . + -ment.] x. The action or an act of stating ; 
the manner in which something is stated 1780. 

b. Afus. A presentation of a subject or theme in 

a composition 1883. 9. Something that is 

stated ; an allegation, declaration 1775. 3. A 

written or oral communication setting forth 
facts, arguments, demands, or the like 1787. 
b. Comm . (More fully s. of account ) : a document 
setting out the items of debit and credit between 
two parties 1897. 4. Comm. In certain branches 
of industry, a document periodically issued, 
setting forth the prices to be paid to workmen 
for various kinds of piece-work. Also attrib . as 
s. price , wages. 1889. 

s. Id a., the late Lord Holland was not successful 
Macaulay. A model of cautious and accurate a. 
(mod.). a. The that truth is appearance only 

JOWMTT. 

Sta*te(8)-mo:nger. Obs. exc. arch. 1616. 
[See Monger.] A projector of political con- 
stitutions ; a pretender to political science. 

|) Stater 1 (stsi'tai). late ME. [a. L., a. Gr. 
ararifp, f. ora lor&vai (see Stand v.) in the 
sense * to weigh '.] Antiq. 1. An ancient weight 
equal to half an ounce. 9. A name of various 
ancient coins, esp. the Persian stater or Daric, 
a gold coin worth about £1 is. 3 d. late ME. 
Stater * (st£*Ui). 1709. [f. State v. + 
-ER *. J One who states. Average s. — average- 
adjuster ; see Average sb .* 

State-room. 1660. X. A state apartment ; 
a room in a palace, great house, hotel, etc., 
splendidly decorated and furnished, and used 
only on ceremonial occasions, a. A captain's 
or superior officer's room on board ship 1660. 
3. U.S. A sleeping apartment with one or two 
berths on a passenger steamer 1837. b. U.S. 
A private compartment in a railway train 1867. 
States General. 1585. [- F .ItatsgM- 

raux, Du. itaaten generaal. ] Hist. A legislative 
assembly representing the three estates, viz. 
clergy, nobles, and commons or burghers of a 
whole realm, principality, or commonwealth : 
a. in France before the Revolution ; b. in the 
Netherlands from the 15th c. to 1796. 
Sta’teship. Irish Htst. 1917. — Tuath. 
Statesman (stsi*tsm&n). 259a, [f. state's, 
gen. of State jA + Man sb., after F. hommt 
d'ttat. In sense 9 f. State sb. V. 1.] 1. One 

who takes a leading part in the affairs of a stare 
or body politic ; esp. one who is skilled in the 
management of public affairs. 9. dial. A small 
landowner 1787. 

s. He. .in the course of one revolving Moon, Was 
Chymist, Fidler, States-man, and Buffoon Deydrn. 
Elder statesman, in Japan 1 see Elder a. (Lord 
Dufferin's) > wide and varied training had made him 
not a politician but a a. able to take Imperial 
views 1891. a. A •, which means In Cumber- 
land phrase one who owns the fee-simple of his 
land, but works on it himself 18x3. Hence States- 
manlike a, having the qualities characteristic of as.; 
befitting or worthy of a a St&team&nly a. pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of a a ; befitting a a 

Statesmanship. 1764. [-ship.] The ac- 
tivity or skill of a statesman ; skilful manage- 
ment of public affairs. 

Stateswoman (stfltewusmta). PI. -women 
(-wimfcn). 1609. [f. state's gen. of State sb. 
+ Woman, after Statesman.] A woman who 


takes part in the conduct of public affairs ; a 
woman with statesmanlike ability. 

The Queen is a theologian as well as a a. 1685. 

Static (stse tik), a . and sb. 1570. [ad. mod. 
L. staticus , a. Gr. orarueo t causing to stand, 
also, pertaining to weighing, f. era-, lorbvat to 
cause to stand, to weigh. The sb. is ad. mod.L. 
statica , ad. Gr. orarue 1} (sc. Wx*7 ) the art of 
weighing.] A. adj. ti. Of or pertaining to 
weighing or the nse of the balance -1734. +9. 
Pertaining to the effect of weight or the condi- 
tions of the equilibrium of weight. Of a power 
or principle: Operative in the production of 
equilibrium. -1775. 8* Pertaining to forces in 

equilibrium, or to bodies at rest ; opp. to dy- 
namic 1850. b. Applied spec, to designate 
frictional as opp. to voltaic electricity 1839. 4. 
transf. and Jig. — next 5. 1856. 5. Path . and 

Phys . Structural or organic, as opp. to functional 
1855. B- Machinery. Of an electric transformer 
or generator : Having all its parts stationary, 
non-rotary 1903. 7. Applied to minor dis- 

turbances of an electric current 1912. 

1. S. chair, tbs Sanctorian weighing chair (see 
Sanctorian a.) for determining the amount of insen- 
sible perspiration by weighing the body. 3. I have 
used.. the terms dynamic ands. to represent the dif- 
ferent states of magnetism 1850. 4. Revelation, like 

inspiration, is a process, not a s. condition 1909. 

B. sb. x. - Statics. Now rare. 157a 9. 

— Statics b ( L7.S .) 1913. 

Statical (staetikiil), a. 1570. [f. as prec. j 

+ -AL x.] +1. — prec. A. x. -1780. 9. Of or 

pertaining to Statics 1660. fa. Of analysis, 
etc. : Gravimetrical -18x3. b. Pertaining to the 
metrology of weight 1846. 4. *=■ prec. A. 3, 3 b. 

x8o9. 5. transf. and fig. Of or pertaining to a 

fixed or stable condition, as dist. from a state I 


of progress or change 1855. 0 . Math. Con- 

cerned with magnitude alone, without regard 
to direction (rare) 1859. 7. Med. Structural, 

organic 1896. 

4. The s. attributes, shape, size and position 1868. 
5. The fund by which the life of the human race.. is 
sustained is never in a s. condition 1B86. Hence 
S tactically adv. 

jj Statice (startin'). 1731. [L., a. Gr. ora- 
rud), orig. fern, of oranmos causing to stand 
still, in the sense ' stopping flow of blood '.] A 
genus of plumbaginaceous perennial herbs, 
typical of the Staticcee ; a plant of this genus, 
esp. Sea Lavender. 

Statics (stse*tiks). 1656. [Alteration of 
Static sb., after names of sciences in -ics.J 
Orig., the science relating to weight and its 
mechanical effects, and to the conditions of 
equilibrium as resulting from the distribution 
of weight. In mod. use, the branch of physical 
science concerned with the action of forces in 
producing equilibrium or relative rest, in contra- 
distinction to Dynamics as the science of the 
action of forces in producing motion. b. Wire- 
less Telegr. « ATMOSPHERICS 1918. 

Phr. Social *. | Social philosophy may be aptly 
divided. .Into a. and dynamics; the first treating of 
the equilibrium of a perfect society, the second 01 the 
forces by which society is advanced towards perfec- 
tion S fencer. 


[f. State 


stating (stf-tig), vbl. sb. 1659. 
v. + -ing r .] The action of State 1 

Many of our . .peevish wranglings are kept up by the 
ill a of the Question Jer. Taylor. 

Station (stei*Jcn), sb. late ME. [a. F., ad. 
L. stationem, f. sta-, stare to stand.] 1 . Action 
or condition of standing, x. The action or 
posture of standing on the feet; manner of 
standing. Now mainly techn. 1506. a. The 
condition or fact of standing still; assumption 
of a continuance in a stationary condition t opp. 
to motion • Now rare. 16061, 3. A halt ; a stand. 
Now rare or Ohs. 1604. 4. Astr. The apparent 
standing still of a planet at its apogee and 
perigee, late ME. 

s. A S.. like the Herald Mercurle New lighted on a 
heauen kissing hill Snake. S., . .the manner of stand- 
ing or the attitude of live stock, particularly of exhi- 
bition game fowls 1&91. a His life is a progress, and 
not a a Emerson. 

XL Standing-place, position. In lit applica- 
tions. x. A place to stand in ; esp, a position 
assigned to a man on duty, or in games 1556. 
b. A point at which one may stand to obtain a 
view i8aa. e. Boat-racing. The position (at 
one side or the other of the river) occupied by a 


competing crew at starting 1864. d. The cor- 
rect position of a vessel in a squadron 191 x. 
9. Surveying. Each of the selected points at 
which obsenrations are taken 1571. 3. The 

plaoe in which a thing stands or is appointed 
to stand. Now rare or Obs . X440. b. Biol. The 
kind of place in which an animal or a plant is 
fitted to live, the nature of its habitat 1791. 4. 
Naut . a. More fully naval s. In early use, a 
port, harbour, or roadstead for ships. In mod. 
use, a place at which ships of the Navy are 
regularly stationed, late ME. b. A place or 
region to which a government ship or fleet is 
assigned for duty x666. 5. Mil. A place where 
soldiers are gamsoned, a military post 1609. 
b. In India, a place where the English officials 
of a district, or the officers of a garrison (not 
in a fortress) reside. Also, the aggregate society 
of such a place, i860. 0 . The locality to which 

an official is appointed for the exercise of his 
functions 1639. 7. A place where men are 

stationed and apparatus set up for some par- 
ticular kind of industrial work, scientific re- 
search, or the like 1833. b. - Police-station 
1889. 8. Austral. A stock-farm 1833. 

1. I got a s- . .at the doore of the lobby to the House, 
and heard much of the debate Evelyn. Phr. To take 
iw/),keep one's s 4. a. A large Recess, ..AS. safe 
for Ships, when Tempests roar Dryden. b. She was 
fit for Hervice on the Australasian S. 19x1. 5. b. Who 
asked the S. to dinner T 1866. 6. I am glad my s. it 

to be here, near my own home Psrva. 7. Fishing, 
seismological, telegraph, noological s. ; A wireless 
telegraph a. at Barfleur 191a. 

In fig. applications. 9. gen. A metaphorical 
standing-place or position, e.g. in a class, in a 
scale of dignity ; and the like 1605. xo. A per- 
son's position in the world ; a state of life as 
determined by outward circumstances or condi- 
tions ; spec . a calling, office, employment. Now 
rare or Obs. exc. in private s., an unofficial 
position. 1675. x x . Position In the social scale, 
as higher or lower x68a. b. spec . Elevated posi- 
tion, high social rank 1731. 

a. If you hane a s. an the file, Not 1 * th* worst ranka 
of Manhood Shaks. si. Content may dwell in all 
Stations Sta T. Browne, b. Many other gentlemen 
of s. and fortune 1833. 

ILL A stopping-place. 1. A stopping-place 
on a journey ; a place of temporary abode in a 
course of migration. Also (chiefly U.S.), a 
place on a coach route where a stop is made for 
change of horses and for meals. 1 585. a. (More 
explicitly railway s.) A place where railway 
trains regularly stop for taking up and setting 
down passengers or for receiving goods for 
transport. Also, and more frequently, a build- 
ing or group of buildings erected at such a place 
for purposes connected with the transport of 
passengers and goods. 1830. b. Also with re- 
ference to a service of omnibuses, etc. IV. Ec- 
clesiastical uses. x. Hist. A service at which the 
clergy of the city of Rome assembled at one of a 
certain number of churches within the city, each 
of which had its fixed day in the year lor this 
celebration, late ME. 9. Each of a number of 
holy places visited by pilgrims in fixed succes- 
sion ; esp. each of those churches In the city of 
Rome at which ' stations ’ (see prec. sense) were 
held, and to the visiting of which on certain 
days indulgences were attached. Also, a visit 
to such a holy place, or an assembly held there 
for purposes of devotion on the appointed day 
late ME. 3. Stations (of the Cross) : the series 
of images or pictures (usually fourteen in num- 
ber) representing successive Incidents of the 
Passion, placed In a church (or sometimes in 
the open air) to be visited in order for medita- 
tion and prayer ; the series of devotional exer- 
cises appointed to be used on this occasion 
1553. 4. A special service held at a holy place 
1447. 5. Hist. The bi-weekly fast (on Wednes- 
day and Friday) anciently observed 1637. 
Ireland. A visit of a Roman Catholic parish 
priest and hiscurate to the house of a parishioner 
on a weekday, to give to those in the neighbour- 
hood the opportunity of confession 1830. 

Phr. To go, snake, perform one** (or the) stations.' 
to go on or for stations, to p e rfor m tba prescribed 
acts of devotion in succession at certain holy places, 
or at the Stations of the Cross. 

Comb, t su-blll Naut.. a list containing the ap- 
pointed posts of the ship s-eoupany, when navigating 
the ship; -hand Austral, a asa employed on a M 
•Has Perspectivo, the vertical Una drawn through the 
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point of sight j -pointer Surveying, an instrument 
for placing the observer’s position on the chart from 
angles taken between three objects, the relative posi- 
tions of which are known t -staff Surveying* » level- 
ling staff ; fm. time Eccl . , the time when a s. is cele- 
brated. 

Station (stji-jan), v. 1748. [f. prec. Cf. 
F. siationner .] 1. traits. To assign a post, 
position or station to (a person, troops, ships, 
etc.}; to place or post (a sentinel, etc.) in a 
station, b. To place in a certain position in a 
list 1865. c. refl. To take up one's station, post 
oneself. Also pass. Said occas. of a thing. 1780. 
a. Shipbuilding. To determine the proper posi- 
tion for (timbers) 1797. 

b. The troops stationed near London 1849. 

Stational (stfi'Janfil), a. 1610. [ad. L. 
stationalis, f. stationem Station sb.\ see-AL x.] 
Of or pertaining to a station or stations. 
Stationary (stsi'Jan&ri), a. and sb. late ME. 
stationarius , in class. L. 1 belonging to 
a military station \ f. stationem Station sb. ; 
see - ary. J A. adj. 1. Having a fixed station or 
place, a. Not itinerant or migratory 1670. b. 
Not moving 1784. c. Astr. Said of planets at 
the portions of their orbits in which they have 
no apparent motion, late ME. d. Having a 
fixed position. Of a machine, etc. : That re- 
mains in one spot when in operation. 1648. 
a. transf Remaining unchanged in condition, 
quality, or quantity; neither advancing nor 
retrograding 1628. 3* Of or belonging to a 

station or stations 1571. 

s. A passion for field sports had . .kept his brother s. 
Mmb O’Asblav. b. The sun, b 
be said to stand still or to move 


i sun, being s. v 

i 1803. S. air, the 


. could not 


•mount of air which remains constantly in the lungs 

for 


in ordinary respiration, 
effecting the 


d. S. engines are used 

ng the ascent and descent of carriages along in- 
clined planes 1840, s. It would never do if the world 
remained s. 1898. 

B. sb. fa. A planet when stationary. Hol- 
land. b. One of a force of permanent or 
stationary troops. Obs. exc. Rom. Hist. 1698. 
c. A politician hostile to progress 1831. Hence 
Sta*tionari-ly adv., -ness. 

Stationer (stri-Janw). late ME. [ad. L. 
stationarius (see prec.J, in med.L. used subst. 
for a tradesman (chiefly, a bookseller) who has 
a station or shop, as disc. from an itinerant 
vendor.] 1. a. A bookseller Hist. tb. A pub- 
lishing bookseller, publisher -1673. a. A trades- 
man who sells writing materials, etc. 1656. 

The Company of Stationers (or the Stationers' Com- 
Pony) t one of the Livery Companies of the City of 
London, founded in 1556, comprising booksellers, 
bookbinders, snd dealers in writing materials, etc. 
Stationers' Hall: the hall of the Stationers' Com- 
pany, at which a register of copyrights is kept. 

Stationery (*t£i*Jbn»ri). Also f-ary. 
1727. [f. Stationer -y s .] i. The articles 
sold by a stationer; waiting materials, writing- 
table appurtenances, etc. a. attrib. as in 
I. but in ess, trade, ware 1679. 

a. 8. Office, an office in London through which 
government offices are supplied with »., and which 
issues the reports, etc. published by the government. 

Sta-tion-house. 1836. L The lock-up 
attached to a police-station 1836. a. A railway 
station; now only, a small country station 
1838. 3. Austral . The house belonging to a 
station 1894. 

Station master (stf'bnm&stej). 1857. [f. 
Station sb. + Master sb. ] The official who has 
the control of a railway station. So Station- 
mistress. 


Statist (statist). 1584. [f. L. status State 
sb. ; see -1ST.] x. A person skilled in state 
affairs, one having political knowledge, power, 
or influence; a politician, statesman. Now 
arch. a. One who deals with statistics, a statis- 
tician 1803. 

s. Art thou a S., in the van Of public conflicts trained 
and bred? Woanew. 

Statistic (stAti'stik), a. and sb. 1789. fad. 
O. statistic sb., statistisck adj., ad. mod.L. 
statistics, t. *staiista STATIST.] A. adj. 1 . * 
next. Now rare. a. Of or pertaining to status 
1871. B. sb. x. - Statistics 1 {rare) 1796. 
a, « Statistician 1804. 

Statistical (st&tl'stikfil), a. 1787* [f. prec. 
+-al x.] Of or pertaining to statistics, esp. 
with reference to economic, sanitary, and vital 


conditions, b. Of a writer, etc. 1 Dealing with 
statistics 1787. 

The. .moral and s. features of the period 1841. b. 
Some respectable s. writers 1787. Hence Statisti- 
cally adv. 

Statistician (staetiati j^n). 1825. [f. Sta- 
tistics-! an.] One versed in or engaged in 
collecting and tabulating statistics. 

Statistics (stAtrstiks). 1787. fpL of Sta- 
tistic.] x. Construed as sing. In early use, 
that branch of political science dealing with the 
collection, classification, and discussion of facts 
bearing on the condition of a state or commu- 
nity. In recent use, the department of study 
that has for its object tlie collection and arrange- 
ment of numerical facts or data, whether re- 
lating to human affairs or to natural phenomena. 
3. Construed as pi. Numerical facts or data 
collected and classified 1837. 

stative (stri-tiv), a. and sb. 1631. [ad. L, 
statiyus , f. s/at-, stare to stand.] A. adj. x. 
Stationary, fixed, having a permanent situation, 
a fixed recurring date, or the like. Now Rom. 
Antiq. in s. camp, etc. a. Heb. Gram. Epithet 
of verbs which express a state or condition 
[«* mod.L. verba stativa ] 1874. B. sb. Heb . 
Gram. A stative verb 1874. 

Stato- (slset*), repr. (Jr. crarb-s standing, 
used (mainly as virtual comb, form of Static, 
Statics) in scientific words, chiefly Biol., as 
Sta'toblast, a reproductive gemmule developed 
in some Polyzoa and Sponges and liberated 
after the death of the parent organism ; hence 
Statobla'atic a. Sta'toacope, a form of 
aneroid barometer adapted for recording minute 
variations of atmospheric pressure. 

Stator (st/i-tj?j). 1903. [a. L., f. sta -, stare 
to stand.] 1. Electr. The stationary portion of 
an electric generator or motor, esp. of an in- 
duction motor. 3. The casing enclosing the 
revolving blades of a steam turbine 1911. 
tSta*tua« late ME. [a. L.] - Statue sb. 
-1691. 

1 stood A verie S., dull as my owne Mudde 1646. 
Statuary (st8e-tiM,flri), sb. and a. 1563. 
[ad. L. statuarius adj., f. statua Statue j£.] 
A. sb. 1. One who practises the art of making 
statues 1581. a. Sculpture composed of statues, 
statues collectively. tAlso pi., works of sculp- 
ture. 1673. 3. [L. statuaria, sc. are.] The art 

of making statues, sculpture 1563. 

z. If Statuaries could By the foote of Hercules set 
downe punctually His whole dimensions Massinger. 

B. adj. x. Of or pertaining to the making of 
statues 1627. a. Consisting of statues or a 
statue ; sculptured 1629. 3. Of materials : Suit- 
able for statues or statuary work ; esp. s. marble ; 
s. vein, a variety of statuary marble 1815. 
Statue (startin', sb. late ME. [a. F. f ad. 
L. statua, f. sta-, stare to stand.] A repre- 
sentation in the round of a living being, sculp- 
tured, moulded or cast in marble, metal, plaster, 
etc. ; esp. a figure of a deity, allegorical per- 
sonage, or eminent person, usu. of life-size pro- 
portions. Also transf. and similative , as a type 
of silence or absence of movement or feeling. 

And to remember what be does. Build hia S. to 
make him glorious Shaks. Still as a a... He stood 
Byron. Hence Sta*tuelesa a. 

Statue (stae*tii<), v. 1607. [f- P T ec.] trans. 
To represent in a statue or in statuary; to 
honour (a person) by erecting a statue of him. 
Now only in nonce-use. 

Statued(st*‘titfci),#/.<T. 1806. [f. Statue 
v. and sb. +-ED.] x. Furnished or ornamented 
with statues or statuary. s. Represented in a 
statue or in statuary X839. 

1. Vised and s. terraces 1806. a. The 8. satyrs 
seemed to grin and jibber 2839. 

Statuesque (statin, e*sk\ a. 1834. [f. 

Statue sb. + -esque , after picturesque. ] Having 
the qualities of a statue or of sculpture. 

The s. native soldiers who stand as sentries 1905. 
Hence Statuewque-ly adv., -n earn. 

Statuette (stsetine*t). 1843. [a. F., dim. 
of statue ; see-ETTE.] A small statue ; a statue 
less than life-size. 

Stature (sta-tifix, -tjar), sb. ME. [a. OF., 
ad. L sta turn, (. sta stare to stand ; see -TURR.1 
x. The height of an animal (esp. the human] 
body in its normal standing position ; transf. 
esp. of a tree, fa. An effigy, statue -1653. 


s. Two Gent. iv. iv. 163. fir. The men are of meanw 
moral s. 2875. Hence Sta*ture v. ( rare exc. in pa. 
pple.) trans. to give a to. Sta*tured a. having (a 
certain kind of) a 

Status (st/i-tfls). PL (nzrv) status (st£i*ti*g). 
1693. Fa. L. , f. sta-, stare to stand.] ||i. Path. 
a. The height or acme of a disease. Now rare 
or Qb\. b. Uj»ed (with the sense * state, condi- 
tion ’) in many mod.L. combinations with adj., 
as s. arthriticus , epilepticus, lympkaticus, etc. 
1883. s. Law. The legal standing or position 
of a person as determined by his membership 
of some class of persons legally enjoying certain 
rights or subject to certain limitations ; condi- 
tion in respect, e.g. of infancy or majority. 
Also applied to things. 1791. 3. Position or 

standing in society, a profession, and the like 
1 8aa 4. Condition of things x86o. b. Finance . 
A particular grouping of the conditions bearing 
on the continuance of an annuity 1838. 

s. The legal s. of the Gipsies 1910. The a. of enemy 
merchant vessels 2924. 4. The present s. of photo- 

graphy (mod.). 

|| Status quo (stri'tfis kwdn*)- J ®33- [L- ; 
'state in which*. See |]In 16.] The existing 
state of things. 

Statutable (stae-tintfib’l), a. 1636. [f. 

Statute sb. + -ablr.] 1. Prescribed, author- 
ized, or permitted by statute, a. Satisfying the 
requirements of the statutes ; t transf. of stan- 
dard quality ; that will pass muster i66x. 3. 

Recognized by statute ; legally punishable 170a. 

1. 'lhey do not carry with them.. any statuteable 
authority Evblyn. a. One s. acre of ground 1758. 
Hence Sta'tutably adv. 

Statute (stse ’tint). ME. [a. F. s taint, ad. 
late L. statutum decree, subst. use of neut. 
pa. pple. of statuere to set up, f. sta-, stare to 
stand.] I. x . A law or decree made by a sovereign 
or a legislative authority. Now rare or Obs.\n 
gen. sense, b. Applied to an ordinance or de- 
cree of God, a deity, fate, etc. late ME. c. An 
enactment made by a corporation for its govern- 
ment. late ME. a. An enactment, containing 
one or more legislative provisions, made by the 
legislature of a country at one time, and ex- 
pressed in a formal document ; the document in 
which such an enactment is expressed, late ME. 
fb. By (the) s . : according to the measure, price, 
or rate appointed by statute -1781. 3. In inter- 
national law, [« F. statut personnel, riel ] Per- 
sonal s. : the system of law to which an alien 
party to a process is personally subject, as dist. 
from real s., the system of law to which the par- 
ticular transaction is otherwise subject 1907. 

1. b. Praysed be thou O Lords, O teach me thy 
statutes Covkrdale Pj. cxviii. ia. c. Oxford . . is still 
governed by the statutes of ArcbbUhop Laud Emer- 
son. a. The famous &., called the Declaration of 
Right Burks. 

IL Uses originating in ellipsis. +1. Applied 
to certain legal instruments or procedures based 
on the authority of a statute, a. A Statute 
MERCHANT Or STATUTE STAPLE -X70I. b. S . 
of bankrupt, s. of lunacy : the process by which 
a person was declared a bankrupt or a lunatic 
-1743. a. {sing, and //.) [Short for f statute- 
sessions."] A fair or gathering held annually 
in certain towns or villages tor the hiring of 
servants. Also called statute-fair , -hiring. 1600. 

1. a. He that marries her shall give the otner a a 
upon his estate for two thousand pounds 1701. 

III. Misused for Statue sb. late ME. 

attrib. and Comb. : quasi -adj., with the senses ' fixed 
by statute 1 recognised by statute 4 statutory 4 s 
also transf. ,* as j. -interest, s.-hospitality , etc. ; desig- 
nating a unit of measure or weight as fixed by statute, 
as in s. acre, mils , ton, etc. Special comb.i e*> 
barred a., (of debts, claims) barred by the statute 
of limitations ; t*cap, the woollen cap ordered by 13 
Elia. c. X9 to be worn on Sundays and holy days by 
all persons not of a certain social or official rank 1 s« 
fair, b. hiring ■ sense 11. si a. labour, a definite 
amount of labour on works of public utility, formerly 
required by statute to be performed by the residents 
in the district interested ; so s. labourer ; 8. law, a 
law contained in a statute t alto, the system of law 
contained in statutes, as dint, from common law; 
8. money, money paid as commutation for statute 
labour; -roll, life roll on which the statutes are 
engrossed 1 often ■ next; -work ■ t. labour. 
Sta'tute-book. 1648, The book contain- 
ing the statutes of a nation or state ; usu. {sing., 
occas. pi.) the whole series of volumes forming 
the official record of the statutes. Phr., on the s. 
Statute merchant. 144a. Now Hitt. 
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STATUTE STAPLE 

[ellipt use of statute of merchants — med.L. 
staiutum do mereatoribus , AF. estatut marc hand, 
mecLL. statutum mercatorium , whence the 
powers of summary execution of this kind of 
instrument were derived.] Law, A bond of 
record, acknowledged before the chief magis- 
trate of a trading town, giving to the obligee 
power of seizure of the land of the obligor if he 
failed to pay his debt at the appointed time* 
Statute staple. 1444. Now Hist, [ellipt. 
use of statute of the staple ; see Staple sb.' 2 , 
and cf. prec.] Law. A bond of record, acknow- 
ledged before the mayor of the staple, convey- 
ing powers similar to those given by the statute 
merchant. 

Statutory (stwtidtari), a, 17 66. [f. Sta- 
tute sb. +-ORY*.] Pertaining to or consist- 
ing in statutes ; enacted, created, or appointed 
by statute; conformable to the provisions of 
a statute. 

S. treason, an offence made treasonable by statute. 
S. declaration , a declaration in aicoi dance with the 
Statutory Declaration Act (1835), which substituted 
simple affirmations for the oaths or solemn affirmations 
formerly required on certain occasions. 

Staunch, stanch (st§nf, stanf ). a. late ME. 
fa. OF. estanche, fem. of estanc (raod.F. itanehe ), 
t. Com. Rom. *stancan ; see Stanch v. In 
British use the spelling staunch is the more com- 
mon for the adj., stanch for the vb.] i. Im- 
pervious to water, not leaking ; watertight Also 
ocean, air-tight, 9. Of strong or firm construc- 
tion, in good or firm condition, substantial 1455. 
3. Of a sporting dog : That may be trusted to 
find or follow the scent, or to mark the game ; 
dependable 1576. a. Of a person 1 Standing 
firm to one’s principles or purpose, not to be 
turned aside, determined 1623. b. Of personal 
qualities, actions, etc. : Showing determination 
or resolution, unwavering 269a 
*. Our ship was staunch, and our Crew all !n good 
Health Swift, a. The wall of th« tower is still stanch 
and strong Hawthoene. 3. A doe that, .is stanch on 
a covey 1883. 4. In PofiticksL 1 hear, you’r stanch 

Paioa. Hence StaCupnchly adv. Sta(u)*nchnesm. 

Stauro- (stg w, stgry), bef. a vowel Btaur*, 
comb, form of Gr. cravp6s cross. _ 

■■ I "J 

linium and 
twins. 

Hence Staurolliic a, 

Stauroscope (sto-rosk^ap}. 1875. [f. Gr. 
eravpds cross (see Stauro-) + -scope.] An 
Instrument used for the microscopic examina- 
tion of rocks. Hence Staurosccpic a, 
StauroHde (stg'roUid). 1803. [a. F., app. 
L Gr. trravpairii cruciform, £. aravp 6 s cross.] 
Min, - Staurolitb. 

Stave (st/*v), sb. ME. [A back-formation 
from staves , pi. of Staff sb, J L x. Each of the 
thin, narrow, shaped pieces of wood which, 
when placed together side by side and hooped, 
collectively form the side of a cask, tub or the 
like. a. A rod, bar, pole or the like; e.g. a 
rung (of a ladder) ; a cross-bar to the legs of 
a chair, local. ME IL x. A * verse ' or stanza of 
a poem, song, etc. 1659. s. Mus. A set of lines 
for musical notation x8ao. 

IL 1. Phr. To tip (a person) a s. t to sing a song toi 
foe , to send a line to. 

Stave (stfv), v . Pa. t and pa. pple. staved; 
also (chiefly Naut.) fstove. 1595, [f. prec.] 
z. trans , To break up (a cask) into staves; to 
break into and let out the contents, b. To de- 
stroy (wine, etc.) by breaking up the cask 16x5. 
9. trans. To break a hole in (a boat) ; to break 
to fleets ; also, to break (a hole in a boat). To 
s. in, to crush inwards, make a hole in. x6a8. 
b. intr. for re/l. of a boat t To break up ; hence 
trans. to break a hole in 1743. a* transf \ 
(trans.) To burst In, crush Inwards. Chiefly 
with in, 1716. 4. To renew the staves of fa 

bucket) ; to put together the staves of (a cast, 
eta) 1637. 5. To drive off or beat with a staff 
or stave ; esp. in to s. of, to beat off (a dog in 
bear^ or bull-baiting; also transf. a human 
combatant) ; to keep back (a crowd). Now arch. 
1609. G./f. Chiefly to s. off. t*- To keep 

(a person) from (doing something) ; to divert 
from fan object, practice, etc.) >1684. b. To 
put or as importune or Inopportune; to treat 
with evasion 1646. c. To ward off (something 
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undesirable or hurtful): to prevent the occur- 
rence or event of ; to keep back, delay x66a. 
7. intr. To go with a rush or dash ; to 1 drive ’• 
Sc. and C/.S. 2819. 8. Forging* To thicken 

(bar-iron) by heating and hammering, to Up- 
set. Also absol. b. intr. Of the Iron ; To 
undergo staving 1906. 

x. Hogsheads ofFrench wine.. were pubtickly staved 
1679. b. He. .staves all prohibited goods *094. a. 
A sea . . stove in the quarter gallery X74& b. Like a 
vessel of glass, the stove and sank Lopnsa, 3* To 
break open and a. trunks and chests 1753. 5* off 

the crowd upon the Spaniard there Tennyson. 6. b. 
This staved the fellows off for a while 1887. a A 
little fish sufficed to s. off hunger 1879. 

Staved (stfivd), ppl. a. 1481. [f. Stave 
v. or sb. + -ed *.] x. Furnished with a stave or 
staves, b. Of a ladder ; Furnished with rungs 
1603. c. Arch. Of a column : Having a round 
convex moulding or bead in the lower part of 
the Anting 16 64. 9. Broken ; also s. in 1699. 

4. Forging. Thickened by hammering 1906. 
Stavesacre (stfi'vz^koj). late ME [ad. 
L. staph isagria, a. Gr. ara<pls dypla wild raising 
A ranunculaceous plant of the species Delphi- 
nium Stapkisagria, native in Southern Europe 
and AsiaMinor ; the seeds of this plant, used 
to destroy vermin, and formerly as on emetic. 
Staving (stri-vin), vbl. sb. 1491. [f. Stave 
v. and sb. + -ino K J x. The action of Stave v. 
1633. 9. Staves collectively 1491. 

Stay (stfi), j 3.1 [OE stag :—-OTeuL*stagth, 
L Teut, root *stah- : stag - to be firm (in +stahlo- 
Steel sb., etc.) : — pre-TeuL *stak- or *stok-. 
(The Teut. word has been adopted in Rom. 
languages.)] Naut. A large rope used to sup- 
port a mast, and leading from its head down to 
some other mast or spar, or to some part of 
the ship. b. transf. A guy or rope supporting 
a flagstaff, or a pole of any kind 1533. 

Phrases. In stays, said of a ship when her head Is 
being turned to windward for the purpose of tacking. 
To miss , lose stays, of a ship, to rail in the attempt 
to go about. See also Backstay, Fokestay. 

Comb.x a.-block.a block buried in the ground as 
an attachment for the a. of a telegraph pole : -tackle, 
a large tackle attached to the mainstay, and used to 
hoist heavy bodies in and out of the ship 1 -wire, a 
wire forming part of a s. for a telegraph pole. 

Stay (stA), sb* 1515. [prob. f. Stay e. f ] 
x. Something that supports or steadies some- 
thing else; esp. an appliance for holding up or 
securing in position some part of a structure ; 
a prop, pedestal, bracket, buttress, or the like, 
b .fig. A thing or a person that affords support ; 
an object of reliance. Also, in abstract sense : 
Support. 153a 9. spec. Applied to various 

kinds of supports In technical and mechanical 
use 2577. 3. pL (Also pair of stays.) — COR- 

SET 9. Rarely In sing. 1608. 

1. b. From that hour Gerard was looked upon ai the 
a. of the family Reads. 3. The a. he has an Invincible 
aversion to 1731. The deceased died of apoplaxy, 
produced by her stays being too tightly laced 1831. 

Comb. I ■.-bar, a bar for Keeping a casement win- 
dow open at a certain angle ; -bolt, a bolt connecting 
plates of a boiler, to secure them against internal pres- 
sure s -rod, a rod serving to give support, or to con- 
nect two parts of a machine or structure to prevent 
displacement. Hence Stayed a. provided who stays. 

Stay (Btfi), sb . » 1535. [£, Stay w.i] x. The 
action of stopping or bringing to a stand or 
pause ; the fact of being brought to a stand or 
delayed ; a stoppage, or suspension of action ; 
a check, set-back 1537, b. Law. Suspension of 
a judicial proceeding 1542, *f 9 . Control ; re- 
straint ; self-control -1633, 8- A coming to a 

stand; a cessation of progress or action; a 
pause, halt 1530. +4. Delay, postponement, 

waiting -1707. +5. A cause of stoppage 1 an 

obstacle, hindrance -1665. ft). A demur, hesi- 
tation, scruple -1567. o. The action or fact of 
staying in a place, continued presence ; an In- 
stance of this, a sojourn 1538, *(-b. Continuance 
in a state, duration -X700. c. Staying power. 
Now rare. 1586. 7. A stationary condition, a 

standstill. Now arch . 1595. 

1. A conqueror who no a will brook 186*. b. The 
prisoner's counsel then moved for a a of execution 


was longer than mine in Paris 17891 b. Alas, what a 
is there in human state Dxyden. 7. Mao that j* 
borne of a woman ..neuer continusth In one Stave Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Buriat 0/ Dead. Phr. f To tot M at 


stay 

at to settle. Also to set at,, to tot stays, to settle 
matters. 

Stay (st#), vA Pa. t and pa. pple. Stayed 
(stAd), fataid. 1440. [prob. a. OF. (o)stai% 
{e)ste%~, flexional stem of ester (: — L. stars) to 
stand.] L intr. ♦To cease moving, halt- +1. 
To cease going forward ; to stop, halt ; to arrest 
one's course and stand still *1777. b. To stop, 
halt, pause and (do something), or In order to 
(do something). Now ran. 1577. •• To cease 
or desist from some specified activity. Obs. or 
arch. 1576. b. In impor. used as an injunction 
to pause, arrest one’s course, not to go on 
doing something. Hence often — give me time 
to consider, decide, etc. ; wait for me to make 
some remark or give some order. 1590. a Of 
an action, activity, process, etc.; To be arrested, 
to stop at a certain point, not to go forward 
Obs. or arch. 1563. 

x. And the Sonne stood still, and the Moone stayed^ 
vntill the people had auengea tbemselues vpon then 
enemies josh. x. 13. s. He heartened, and did s. from 
further barmee Spenser, b. S* stand apart, I know 
not which is which Shaks. 5 ., there is one way 
Fielding. 3. Neither did the matter a here 157a 

♦♦To remain stationary. 4. To remain in a 
place or in others' company (as opp. to going 
on or going away) 1575, b. With inf 1 To re- 
main in order to (do something). Also to s. to 
(dinner, etc.). 1501. c. Const, for 1 To await 
in a place, remain to take part in or witness 
X554. 5. Of a thing: To remain (in a place 

or position) ; to remain (as opp, to being lost, 
changing its nature, eta). Now ran. 2593. 
b. Of food, etc. 1 To be retained by the stomach 
after swallowing 2643. 6. With predicative 

extension t To remain hi the specified condi- 
tion 1573. 7. With emphasis or contextual 

colouring : a. To delay (as opp. to going on). 
Chiefly with neg. 1500. b. To stand one • 
ground. Now ran. 2593. 8. To reside or 

sojourn in a place for a longer or shorter period | 
to put up with a person as his guest 2554. to. 
To remain inactive or quiet ; to wait ; to put 00 
action (until) -1751. xo. Sport. To last or hold 
out in a race or run. Also, to hold out for fa 
specified distance). 1834. z v. Poker, To remain 
in the game when the ante has been raised f so 
to s. out 1882. 

4. He come* for half an hour, and rtays an hoar 
Richardson. I wish you would a and talk xlBa. $. 
A lesson learned with stroakes, staiee with the scnoUar 
1593. 6. 1 can bend them op and down and they a. 

bent Ruskim To s. put (orig. U.SJ : see Put v.\ It 
a. 7. And Ionathan cryed after the ladda, M a k e 
spaed, haste, stay not x Sam. ex. 38. b. And gins 
them leaue to flye, that will not a Shaks. 8 . He 
stayed at Rippon one night 16x7, While she staid 
with her uncle iBax. Phr. To come to a, to become 
permanent or established, to come into regular use m 
recognition; to assume a secure position in nuMio 
favour {cotlof.) 9. Madam : dinner 1 * ready, and yoUr 
father states Shaks. so. [Alcohol] may enable a man 
* to spurt ' but not 1 to s.' *897. 

U. quasi -trans. and trans. uses derived from 
I. x. qtiasi-/ra*j. To remain for, to remain 
and participate in or assist at (a meal, ocro- 
mony, prayers, etc.) ; to remain throughout Of 
during (a period of time) 157a a, quan-frw** 
with out. To remain to the end of ; to remain 
and witness the end of. Also, to outstay. 1630. 
g. trans. To wait for, await (a person, nts 
coming, an event, etc.) ; to wait upon, serve (a 
person a leisure) ; to abide, sustain (a question, 
onset). Now arch. i$86. 

l. 1 stay’d y* sermon x66i. I'm obliged to ask thorn 

to a. tea 1888. & It seemed as if we nadstaysd our 

English welcome out Hawthorne. 3. They basely 
fils and dare not a the field Shake. 

m. trans. To stop, arrest, check. z.To de- 

tain, hold back, stop (a parson or thing); to 
hinder from going on or going away; to keep 
in a fixed place or position. Now Hterary. 8440. 
9. To render motionless or keep immovable ; 
to fix, hold test W97. 8- To prevent, hinder, 

stop (a person or thing) from doing so meth ing I 
to cheat restrain; esp, to a (one's own o t 
another's) hand (chiefly /g., to cease or cause 
to cease from attack or working). Now arch. 
2560. 4. To stop, drrest, delay, prevent (an 
action or process, something which is begun or 
intended). Freq. in legal paBance. X595. b.To 
arrest die course or growthof(a^tease f «Me- 
tidng noxious or dertreetive) Z463. 5. T o leave 
off, discontinue (doing something! an activity 


a (p»). an (kwd). o (cwt). , (Kr. chrf). »(ewr> ri(/,<rv). » (F». Mi 6* ill). l(Wt> i * (what). 
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of one’s own). Also, to delay, withhold (one’s 

r od opinion, thanks). Now rare or Obs. 2538. 

To appease, allay (strife, tumult) ; to bring 
under control (rebellious elements). Now rare. 
1537 - 7 . To s. the stomach : to stave off hunger. 
Similarly to s . one's longing, hunger , appetite , 
eta x6o8. 

1. And Here shal It staye thy proud waues Biauc 
(Geneva) Job xxxviii, xz. The wet and uncomfor- 
table weather staying ns from church Emm a. 
Sadi Galley doe feme anchors a, 16*7. 3. Riven are 
dried, winds stay'd M, Askold. My tongue is tied 
and my hand is stayed 1880. A 1 do coder. .that 
until such indemnity be given all further proceedings 
he stayed 1836. b. That the plague may be stayed 
trora the people s Sam. zziv. sx. g. S. your Tbaoks 
a while, And pay them when you part Shaks. 6 . 
Old men. .Bless’d him who staid the civil strife Scorr. 

Stay (st/i), v.2 Fa. t and pa. pple. stayed 
(st/id). 1526. [a. OF. estayer (mod.F. itayer) 

to prop up, prob. an extended use of the nauti- 
cal vb. estayer (mod. F. itayer) «= next.] z • trans. 
To support, sustain, hold up (a person or 
thing). Const, on, upon , t unto. Now chiefly in 
sense 3. Also trans f and Jig., to strengthen, 
comfort. n.Jtg. To cause to rest on, upon or in 
(a firm support, base or ground) ; to base or 
ground upon, set firmly in 1565. tb. reft, with 
upon : To rely or bilila Upon, rest or act upon ; 
to abide by ; to content oneself with -1709. 8. 
(spec, and techn,) To support, strengthen or 
secure with stays. Also with up. 15 56. 

s* Because on the bones of the English the English 
Flag is stayed Kipling, a Thou wilt keepe him in 
perfect peace, whose mlnde is stayed on thee Isa. 
*x vi 3. b. They. .state them seines vpon the God of 
Israel Bible (Geneva) Isa. xlviii. a. 3. Watch an old 
building with anxious care. .a it with timber where it 
declines Ruskin. 

tTo a. on, upon. &. intr. To lean upon, support 
oneself by (a staff, etc.) f of a thing, to be supported 
by. b. To trust to. have confidence in ; to depend 
on. Hence Stayed ppl. -ness. 

Stay, v .3 Pa. t aud pple. stayed (st/id). 
1613. ff. Stay j/. 1 ] Naut. 1. trans. To secure 
or steady by means of stays ; to incline (forward, 
aft, or to one side) by means of stays 1627. 9. 
To put (a ship) ' in stays ’ ; to put on the other 
tack 1625. 8* intr. To go about in stays ; to 

turn to windward in order to tack 1613. 

Stay-at-home, a. and sb. 1806. [f. Stay 
w. r J A. adj. That stays at home, not given to 
travelling or to gadding abroad; hence un- 
travelled. B. sb. One who stays at home 1841. 

Stayer 1 (»t/i*w). 1591- L f * Stay z /. 1 + 

-BR *.] z. One who stays or remains, b. Sport. 
A person or animal having great staying power 
1862. 9. One who or something which stops 

or restrains X597. 

Stayer^ (st/i-ai). 1579. ff. Stay v . 2 + 
-EM l . J One who stays or supports, b. With 
reference to the title of Jupiter Stator x6ix. 

b. Thou Iuptter, whom we do call the S. Both of 
this Ode, and thii Empire B. Tons. 

Staying (st/»*ig), vbl. sb. 1546. ft Stay 
v. 1 + -ing X] The action of Stay v . 1 In various 


Comb. 1 a. power, in a race or other contest, power 
to ' stay ' or continue in action for a long time; power 
ofperslatent effort; hence/**. 

Staylace (st/*'lrtg), sb. 170a [f. Stay jJ * 
+ Lace sb. J A lace or cord used to draw 
together a woman's stays or bodice. Hence 
Stay ‘lace v. trans. to lace up with staylaces. 
Stayle» (stales), a.l 157a. ff. Stay sb.* 
+-LESS.] 1. Not to be stayed or stopped, 
oeaseloss x C78. a. Without stay or permanence, 
ever-changing 1579. 

Stayleas, a.* 1587. ff. Stay j/.* + -less.] 
X. Without stay or support, a. Unsupported 
by stays or corsets 1880. 

Staysail (st/i-vil, itf's’l). 1669. [£. Stay 
j/. 1 ] Naut. A triangular sail hoisted upon a 

*s{ay-ahlp (st/i’Jip). 1567. [£, Stay p- 1 ] 
-Remora. m _ 

Stay-tape. 1698. [Stay sb.*] Tape used 
by tailors as a support or binding, 
istcui rftnrv 1833. [Russ.] Cabbage soup. 
S$ee 4 (ited), sb. [Com. Tent ; QE. stpie 
t — OTeut. + stadia \ — pre-Teut *steti-s (cf. Skr. 
sthiti standing, position, Gr, errdtnt standing, 
stoppage, L. i/o/feeadvb.accus„ stath Station 
eb.),L wk.-grade of sta* to Stand.] I. A point 
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or tract in space, tx. A locality ; — Plage sb. 
9. -1596. fa. An inhabited place -1577* tb. 
The Steads [— MLG. de Steden ] : the Hanse 
Towns. Also, the corporation of Hanse mer- 
chants in London. -1558. 3. Chiefly withpai«> 
sive. The place assigned to, belonging to, or 
normally occupied by a thing; appointed or 
natural place ; Ta seat. Obs . exc. arch. OE. tb. 
The place where a body of soldiers is stationed ; 
a military position -1627. 4. A property or 

estate in land ; a (arm ME. 5. A site for a 
building ; the land on which a building stands. 
(Cf. farmstead, eta) ME. t6. The framework 
which supports the bedding of a bed. (Cf. Bed- 
stead.) -x8 <8. 

*• Groat Goa it planted in that blessed sted With his 
almixhtie hand Sfkn&er. 3. The mast in its s. we 
stablished and hauled the sails in air Morris, j. 
Messuage steads and cottagr steads 1773. 

£L The place, 1 room • lieu ’, or function (of 
a person or thing) as held by a substitute or a 
successor. Only in certain phrases. ME. 

Phr. In the s. 0/ (now arch.), f a) in the room of, in 
succession to (one who has died, has retired from or 
is superseded in an office); (<*) in lieu of; (c) predi- 
catively, to be in the s. of, to make up for the want of. 
In his , etc., s. (now literary), (a) as a successor in his 
room 1 (b) as his deputy or representative {arch.); 
(c) instead of him. 

m. Advantage, profit, service, support: esp. 
in to stand in s . ; to do s . Now arch . ME, 
Stead (sted), v. ME. [f. stude, stede Stead 
sb .] L To stand in stead, x. trans. a. impers. 
or with sub), clause, inf., etc. : To avail, profit, 
be of use to (a person). Also absol. Now arch. 

b. Of a thing: To be useful or advantageous 

to. Also absol. Now arch, (rare.) 1594. c. 
With subj. a person : To succour, help, render 
service to. Now rare. 1582. +2. To s. up; 

to fulfil in the stead of another. Shaks. 

x. a. So it steed you, I will write.. a thousand times 
as much Shaks. b. No adjectives would a. me 1891. 

c. It ’s like I may pleasure you, and s. your father in 
his extremity Scott, a. Meas.for M. in. L a6o, 

II. To place, fx. To establish, fix, place. 
Chiefly pass., to be situated, stand -1821. fa. 
pass. To be placed in a certain (evil or difficult) 
plight or condition ; to be burdened with (sick- 
ness), beset with (enemies, etc.) -1818. 
x. But it is done.. To honour thee.. To a. thee as a 
verse in English tongue Keats, a. Sen we are stad 
with enemy* on ilk syd 1470. We are cruelly sted 
between God's laws and man's laws Scott. 

Steadfast (ste*dlhst), a ( adv .) [OE. stgde- 
fiest, f. stfde (see Stead sb.) + fxst Fast a.] , * 
adj. x. Fixed or secure in position. Of a per- 
son, esp. a soldier in battle : Maintaining his 
ground. e. Of a foundation, eta: Firmly 
hxed OE. 9. Of persons : Unshaken, immov- 
able in faith, resolution, friendship, etc. Also 
said of belief, purpose, or affection. ME. +b. 
Applied to God : Unchanging -1611, 3* Of a 

law, a treaty, an institution, a condition of 
things : Firmly settled, established, unchange- 
able ME. 4. Of sight, the eye (occas. of the 
mind) : Steadily directed ME. 

z. These Elements la mutinio had from her Axle 
torn The stedfast Earth Milt. a. Covkrdalk Prop. 
xii. 4. b. Dan . vi. 96. 4. Milt. Hymn Nativ. 70. 

tB. adv , Steadfastly -1887. Hence Stea*d* 
flut-ly adv., -ness. 

St eading (ste'diijj. Sc. and north. 147a. 
[£ Stead sb. + -INO M x. A farm-house and 
outbuildings; the outbuildings in contrast to 
the farm-house, a. A site for a building 1899. 
Stea*dy, sb. 179a. [f. Steady a. and v.] 
x. Something which is steady or which steadies. 

a. U.S. slang. A regular sweetheart 1900. 
Steady (stedi), a* (and ado.) 1530. [app. 

f. Stead sb. + -Y 1 .] A. adj. fx. Fixed or im- 
movable in position ; not liable to give way or 
become displaced -1683. b. Of affairs : Stable. 
Of a rule, eta : Settled, established. 1571. 

Firm in standing or movement: not tottering, 
rooking, or shaking; that is in stable equi- 
librium 1574. 8* Of a person or his mind x Not 
easily perturbed or discomposed; balanced. 
Of the head 1 Free from giddiness, Of the eye : 
Not diverted from its object; unwavering. 1602. 

b. Of troops* their attributes or actions : Firm, 
disciplined ; not liable to panio or loss of self- 
control. Also etlipt. - ' be steady \ 167a c. 
Of a hound 1 Not easily diverted from the scent 
Of a horse 1 Not nervous, skittish, or excitable ; 
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also, that travels at a moderate and even pace/ 
z 735* 4* Regular in operation or intensity; 

uniform, equable 2548. b. Of weather, tem- 
perature : Free from sudden changes, settled. 
Of climate: Having little variation of tempera- 
ture. Hence said of an instrument for recording 
variations of weather, xyoo. c. Comm* Of 
prices : Free from sudden rise or fall ; hence of 
the market, goods, shares, etc. 1889. 5* Per- 

sistent, unwavering in resolution, attachment, 
or in a course of action ; persistently devoted 
to a cause, etc, 2602. 6. Not given to frivolity; 
staid 1759. 7. Regular in habits ; not given to 
dissipation or looseness In conduct 1839. 

1. b. Their union should be deferred no longer then 
until Butler should obtain some s. means of support 
Scott, a. The band that held the candle was as s. 
as a rock 1865. 3. With folded arms and s. eyes 

Shkllby. b. They’re coming up: s., boys : s. now 
Lever. C. As a rule, there were four s. horuu and a 
good driver, rarely drunk Rusvcin. 4. There was a 
a. trade in all descriptions of barley 1855. The s. rise 
in the price of wool 187*. C. Glorious s. weather 
Evelyn, d. Corn opened s. 3806. 5. A trusty coun* 
sellor and §. friend Smollett. Their own serious and 
s. attachment to the laws 1818. 6. A very grave, s. 

person 1818. Hence Stea*di-ly adv., 4 ieiS. 

B. adv. In a steady manner, steadily. Chiefly 
Naut. 1605. b. ellipt. Chiefly Naut. » * steer 
steady * 262a a Comb., as steady-going adj. 

Steady (ste*di), v. 1530. [f. Steady a] 
x. trans. To keep from rocking, shaking, totter- 
ing, or similar movement, b. To keep from 
falling 1848. c. intr. for rejl. 2840. 9. trans. 

To make (one’s mind, troops, etc.] steady 153a 
8. Naut. To keep (a vessel) to the direct line 
of her course. Also absol. and intr. for reft. 
1637. 4. To bring to a more regular rate of 

progress. Also intr. for reft. 181a. 5. To keep 
(a person) from irregularity of conduct. Also 
intr. for reft. ; also with down . 1848. 6. Comm. 
intr. To become more free from fluctuation; 
also with up 1913. 

x. The chronic drunkard, who takes a glass of spirits 
to ‘ s. the hand ' 1899. 3. She doth not tack from side 

to side. . Withouten wind, withouten tide She steddies 
with upright keel Coleridge. 5. He breaks off. . from 
folly;.. he steadies down 1848. Hence Stea*dy sb. 
something which is steady ; something which steadies, 
spec, a device for holding steady an object in process 
of being fashioned. Stoa’diment, a means of study- 
ing steady conditions. 

Steak (st/ik). late ME. fa. ON. steik, 
cogn. w. steikja to roast on a spit, stihna to be 
roasted.] A thick slice or strip of meat cut for 
grilling, frying, or stewing, sometimes used in 
a pie or pudding ; esp. a piece cut from the 
hind quarters of the animal ; without qualifica- 
tion * Bkef-steak. b. A thick slice (of cod, 
salmon, halibut, or hake) 1883. c. transf and 
Jig. Now rare or Obs. 1607. 

Steal (stfl), sb. 1 Obs. exc. dial. [OE. stela, 
f. OTeut. *stel-, ablaut-var. of *stal-, whence 
Stale $/.■] x. The stalk or stem of a plant, 
leaf, flower, or fruit. a. The handle of a tool 
or utensil (e. g. a hammer t pot, spoon), late ME. 
Steal (stfl), sb 2 1895. It Steal v.] z. 
The, or an, act of stealing ; a theft ; the thing 
stolen. Chiefly U.S. colloq. b, U.S. and Colo- 
nial. A piece of dishonesty or fraud on a large 
scale; a corrupt or fraudulent transaction in 
politics x88a. 3. a. Golf. * A long putt holed un- 
expectedly. b. Base-ball. A stolen run from 
one base to another. 284a 
Steal (stfl), v. Pa. t. stole (st*»i), fatale. 
Pa. pple. stolen (st/®*l9n). [Com. Teut. str. vb. ; 
OE, stela n, steel, station , stolen, f. OTeut *stel- 
(: st a l- : stml-z stub -). Stole has been the accep- 
ted form of the pa. t. since the 17th c.l L To 
take dishonestly or secretly, x. trans. To take 
away dishonestly (portable property, cattle, 
etc., belonging to another); esp. to do this 
secretly or unobserved by the owner or the per- 
son in charge, b. In Wider sense : To take or 
appropriate dishonestly (anything belonging to 
another, whether material or hnmatericu) ME, 
c. esp. To plagiarize $ to * borrow ’ improperly 
(words, expressions). Also absol. 1544. a. 
absol. or intr. To commit or practise theft OE. 
8 - trans. To take (away) by stratagem or by 
eluding observation (something that is in the 
possession or keeping of another) OE. b. To 
carry off, abduct, kidnap (a person) secretly- 
Now rare, late ME. 4. with immaterial obj. 
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a. To cause the loss of ( take away (e. g. happi- 
ness, a person’s life, etc.), late ME. b. To take 
without permission (esp. a kiss), late ME. c. 
To take (time) by contrivance from its ordinary 
employment, sleep, etc. to devote to some other 
purpose 1506. d. To gain possession of, or to 
entice away (a person’s heart, affections, etc.) 
S536, 5. To effect or accomplish clandestinely 
or unperceived 1625. b. To direct (a look), 
breathe (a sigh) furtively 1586. 8 . To place, 

move, or convey stealthily. Now somewhat 
rare . ME. b. Of a hen : To make (her nest) in 
a concealed place 1854. 


1. Yes 3 I stole money from Philemon, my beloved 
master 1891. b. No man like you for stealing other 
men's inventions Scott, c. It was stolen as Phidias 


stole from Homer 184s. a. To give short weight 
or measure, is to s. 1871. 3. Thou who stealest tire 

From the fountains of the past Tennyson. 4. a. How 
soon hath Time the suttle theef of youth Stoln on his 
wing my three and twentith yeer 1 Milt. c. They 
must frequently s. an hour to converse with him whom 
they love >758. d. So did she steale his heedeles.se 
hart away Spenser. 5. He did not s. an interview 
1857. S. runs , to get a run for a hit, when no run 
•eems reasonably possible 1897. fTo s, a marriage , 
to get married secretly. To s. a march , Mil. to suc- 
ceed in moving troops without the knowledge of the 
enemy; hence gen. to get a secret advantage over a 
rival or opponent. b. And, now and then, a Sigh 
he stole Dryden. 6. Slily a. thy bonnet on,.. And 
Wander out with me Clare. 

II. To go secretly or quietly, ti. refl. To 
withdraw oneself secretly or quietly. Chiefly 
with away . -1725. a. into To depart or with- 
draw secretly or surreptitiously from a place 
ME. b. With advb. accus., to s. one’s way. 
Now rare, late ME. c. Hunting. To s, away . 
Of a hunted animal: To leave its lair unper- 
ceived and gain a start of the pursuers, late ME. 
g. To go or come secretly or stealthily ; to walk 
or creep softly so as to avoid observation ME. 
b. To come stealthily on or upon a person for 
the purpose of attack or injury ME. 4. Of 
things, a. Of time (with on, away) z To come or 
go unobserved, late ME. b. Of a condition, 
esp. sleep, infirmities. etc.: To come insensibly 
over or on a person, late ME. c. Of a stream, 
tears, a body of vapour, a ship, etc. : To glide, 
or move gently or almost imperceptibly 1626. 
d. Of sound, fragrance, light; To become 
gradually perceptible. Const, on, upon (the 
sense). 1634. te. To develop by insensible de- 
grees from ; to change insensibly into, to some- 
thing else >1826. 

a Other Captains secretly stole borne Fuller. C. 
There was a rustle amongst the long grass, and a fine 
dog fox.. stole away 187a. 3. Her feet beneath her 

petticoat. Like little mice stole in and out Suckling. 
fig. Calm, independent, let me s. thro* life 1763. b. 
The cat that steals on her prey Scott. 4. a. The 
houre steales on, 1 pray you sir dispatch Shaks. b. 
A kind of pleasant stupor was stealing over me 
C. Bronte, c. The white ships swim, And a. to 
havens far R. Bridges, e. A bright sun-shiny after- 
noon was stealing into twilight Disraeli. Hence 
Stealing vbl. sb. the action of the vb. ; concr. in Pi. 
gains made by stealing. Stea'lingly adv. stealthily, 
furtively (now rare). 

Stealer 1 (stTlw). 150a [f. Steal v. + 
•ER 1 .] One who steals; now only, one who 
steals something specified. 

Stealer 2 (strbj). Also steeler. 1805. [The 
same word as prec.l Shipbuilding. The fore- 
most or aftmost plank in a strake, which is 
dropped short of tne stem or stern-post. 
Stealth (ste’lj)). [Early ME. staltle, stelthe ; 
«— OE. +st&l}>, i. OTeut. *st%l-, ablaut- var. of 
+stel - ; see Steal v. and -th.] ti. The action 
or practice of stealing ; theft -1781. fb. An 
Instance of stealing ; a theft -1797. fc. Plagia- 
rism -1653. f<L Cunning thievishness. Shaks. 
in. Something stolen ; something to steal ; 

f ounder -1655. 1 * 8 * The action of stealing 

nto or out of a place ; the action of stealing or 
gliding along unperceived -1788. +4- Furtive 

or underhand action ; an act accomplished by 
eluding observation or discovery -1797. 5. By 
s. fa. With ref. to taking : By an act of theft ; 
secretly and without right or permission b. 
In mod. use : Secretly, clandestinely, late ME. 

1. Safeguarded from land and s., by a defensive wall 
>638. a. Next morning he was apprehended with bis 
stealths about him 1638. 3. I told him of your a vnto 
this wood Shaks. 4. Mem*, for M. 1 ii. 158. Hence 
Stea'lthfol a. (poet.) xtealtt ly 1 -ly adv. 

Stealthy (at ”l)u),a. 1605. [f. prec. + -y 1.] 


Of movement or action ; Taking place by stealth ; 
proceeding by imperceptible degrees ; furtive. 
Of persons or things: Moving or acting by 
stealth or secretly ; stealing on by imperceptible 
degrees. 

Wither'd Murder. .With his s. pace. .towards his 
designe Mouses like a Ghost Shaks. Hence Stealthi- 
ly adv. Stea*lthineaa. 

Steam (st/m), sb. [OE. stMm OTeut. 
*staumot, of obsc. origin.] z. A vapour or 
fume given out by a substance when heated or 
burned, b. spec. An odorous exhalation or fume 
OE. fa. A vapour or exhalation produced as 
an • excrement of the body, e. g. hot breath, 
perspiration, etc. -1731. b. Close and hot air 
arising from persons crowded together, arch. 
1609. 3 * An exhalation or watery vapour rising 

from the earth or sea z6za. +4. Matter in the 
state of gas or vapour * any impalpable emana- 
tion or effluvium -1704. 5. The vapour into 

which water is converted when heated. In pop. 
language, applied to the visible vapour which 
floats in the air in the form of a white cloud or 
mist (Abo occas. applied to the vapour arising 
from other liquids when heated.) In mod. 
scientific and techn. language, applied only to 
water in the form of an invisible gas. 2440. 0. 

The vapour of boiling water used, by confine- 
ment in specially contrived engines, for the 
[generation of mechanical power. Hence, the 
mechanical power thus generated. 1699. b. 
Energy, • go ’, driving power, and the like 1826. 
7. Short for s.-coal 1897. 

1. b. The savoury steams of roast and stew.. per- 
vaded the mansion 1837. a. b. The dust and din and 
s. of town Tennyson. 3. The Steams and Damps of 
Mines are detrimental to Health 1635. 5. Dry a, in 

Steam-engine working, steam containing no suspended 
vesicles of water 1 opp. to wet s. 6. Phrases. By t. % 
(to travel) by steamer. Under *.. worked by steam 
I (as opp. to under sail). (A t ) full, half. etc. s . ; with 
\full or all on*'* *. on ) to have (all, much, etc.) *. on; 
to get up, put on s . ; to blow off, shut off, turn off s. 
Under*., with s. up, in *., with the engine working or 
ready to start working, b. Phr. to get up s . ; to put 
on, let off, work off s. 

attrib. and Comb.: with reference to operations.] 
performed by s., contrivances for managing s. in 
a steam-engine, or locomotion by s.-power, as s. 
chamber, cock, gauge, laundry, packet, tram\ 
boiler, a vessel in which water is heated to gene- 
rate a., esp. for working a steam-engine; -car, a 
car driven or drawn by s., e. g. a motor-car worked 
by s. instead of petrol ; U.S. a railway-carriage ; 
t-corrlage, a carriage driven or drawn by t. : -coal, 
coal suitable for heating water in s.-boilers ; -colour, 
a colour developed and fixed in the cloth by steaming ; 
•jacket, a jacket or casing filled with steam in order 
to preserve the heat of the vessel round which it is 
placed ; -kettle, a kettle used in sick-rooms to. create 
a moist warm atmosphere ; -navvy, a machine for 
digging or excavating by a 1 -organ, = Calliope ; 
•road, a road prepared for s.-traction ; U.S. a rail- 
road ; -room, -space, the space above the water- 
level in aa.-boiler; -tight a., tight enough to resist 
the ingress or . egress of s. ; also quafti-or/v. ; -tug, 
a s.-boat specially constructed for towing vessels; 
-vessel, t(<*) a vessel for holding s. ; (b) a steamboat 
or steamship ; t-wheel, the rotary steam-engine 5 
-Whistle, a powerful whistle worked by a jet of a 
(usu. from a s.-botler), used as a signal. 

Steam (st/m), v. [OE. stiman , stfiman : — 
pre-hist. *s/aumjan , f. *staum- Steam j£.] L 
into f 1. To emit a scent or odour. Of a scent : 
To be emitted or exhaled. -1847. 9. Of vapour, 
etc. : To be emitted or exhaled ; to rise or issue 
In the form of steam 1583. 8- To emit, give off, 
exhale steam or vapour x6ia. 4. Of a surface : 
To become covered with condensed vapour 2893. 

5. To generate steam for mechanical purposes : 

said of an engine or boiler i860. 8. To move 

or travel by the agency of steam 2831. 

a. The reek of the labouring hones steamed into it 
Dickens, fig. A waking Dream, Such as from ill- 
digested Thoughts doth s. 1693. 3. Several damp 

gentlemen, whose clothes, .began to s. Dickens. 5. 
Some engines t. best with a low fire 1877. Phr. Tot. 
up, to turn on steam or set it working; hence fig. 

6. Every mile we steamed, the lake assumed a new 
character 1844. The train was steaming into the sta- 
tion 1863. 

EL trans . 1 . Toexhale (steam or other vapour) ; 
to send out in. the form of vapour 1666. s. To 
expose to the action of steam j to treat with 
steam for the purpose of softening, cooking, 
heating, disinfecting, etc. X798. b. Calico* 
printing. To fix (colours) by the steam-process 
2863. 


STEATITE 

a. Potatoes that are either broiled or steamed X79B. 
She might easily s. open the envelope X9ix. 

Stea-mboat. 2787. A boat propelled by 
steam ; esp. a coasting or river steamer of con- 
siderable sise, carrying either passengers or 
goods. 

stea m-e ngine. 2751. An engine in which 
the mechanical force of steam is made available 
as a motive power for driving machinery, etc. 
b. A locomotive engine 2825. c. Often in joc. 
or hyperbolic comparisons 2833. 

C. Daniel Webster struck me much like a s. In 
trousers 1840. 

Steamer (strmaj), sb. 2814. [f. Steam v. 
and sb. + -er *.] x. One who is employed in 
some process of steaming 1833. a. An appa- 
ratus for steaming ; a vessel in which articles 
are subjected to the action of steam, as in wash- 
ing, cookery, etc. 2814. 3. A vessel propelled 
by steam ; a steamboat, steamship 2835. 4. a. 
A steam-propelled road-locomotive, traction- 
engine, or the like (rare), b. A motor-car driven 
by steam. 2837. g. a. A fire-engine the pumps 
of which are worked by steam 2876. b. A steam 
thrashing-machine 1898. 6. (transf. from sense 
3.) The duck Tachyeres ( Micropterus ) cinereus 
(brachypterus) of the Falkland Islands ; the log- 
gerhead or race-horse. Also s.-duck . 2837. 

attrib. t 8.-chair, a lounge-chair such as is used on 
the deck of a s. ( U.S.). Hence Stea*mer v. into 
to travel by steamboat. 

Stea-m-roller. 2866. A heavy locomotive 
engine with wide wheels used for crushing road- 
metal and levelling roads, b. fig. (col log.) A 
crushing power or force 1903. Also as vb. 

b. At last Kitchener, .set his s. in motion and rolled 
the enemy fiat 1903. 

Stea*mship. 2819. A ship propelled by 
steam. 

Steamy (stf-mi), a. 1644. [f. Steam sb. + 
-y *.J 1. Consisting of, abounding in, ©remit- 

ting steam ; resembling steam. 3. Covered 
witn condensed vapour. Path. Of the cornea : 
Covered or apparently covered with condensed 
vapour. 1869. 

1. The climate b s. and enervating 1899. Hence 
Stea’mi-ly ado., -ness. 

Stean (st/n). [OE. stkne - OHG. steinna 
stone jug : — OTeut. *stainj 5 (n- , f. * stain o- (OE. 
stdn) Sione J 0 .] A vessel for liquids (or, in 
later use, for bread, meat, fish, etc.), usu. made 
of clay, with two handles or ears; a jar, pot, 
pitcher, urn. Now dial, and arch. 

Steapsin (st»,srpsin). 2896. [f. Gr. or lap 
fat, after Pepsin.] Phys. Chem. A ferment of 
the pancreatic juice which saponifies fat. 

Stearate (st/*&r*>t). 1841* [f. as next + 
-ate.] Chem. A salt of stearic acid. 

Stearic (sti|SCTik), a. 1831. [ad. F .stfartque, 
f. Gr. orlop fat, tallow ; see -IC.] Chem. De- 
rived fiom or containing stearin. 5 . arid, an 
organic add, C tt H lc Os, prepared from stearin. 
Stearin (sit Ann). Also -ine. 1817. [ad. 
F. stfarincy f. Gr. orlop stiff fat, taJlow, suet ; 
see -in.] 1. Chem. A general name for the 

three glycerids (monostearin, distearin, tristea- 
rin) formed by the combination of stearic acid 
and glycerine; chiefly applied to tristearin, 
which is the chief constituent of tallow or suet, 
a. The solid portion of any fixed oil or fat, in 
contradistinction to Olein 9. 1910. g. (Chiefly 
spelt stearine .) The commercial name of a pre- 
paration consisting of purified fatty acids, used 
for making candles, and formerly also as a 
material for statuettes 1839. Hence Ste*ari- 
form a. resembling s. 

Stearo- (stfAro), used as a comb* form of 
Stearic or Stearin, with the sense ' contain- 
ing or derived from stearin ’, e. g. stearoglucose . 
Stearone (strArm). 1836. [f. Stearin 4- 
-ONE .1 Chem . A ketone obtained from stearic 
acid. 

Stearoptone(st/|&tp’pt/n). 2836. [ad. mod. 
L. stearoptenum , f. Gr. orlop solid fat 4 - tnpef 
winged (taken as — ' volatile').] The solid 
crystalline component of a volatile oil, in con- 
tradistinction to the liquid part or eluoptcne ; a 
camphor. 

Stearyl (strfcril). 2868* [f. Stearin + 
-YL.] The radical of stearic add. 

Steatite (strAtait). 1758. [ad.L . rtcatitis 


\ (men), a (pass), an (land). 9 (cat). §(Fr.ch*f). o(evsr). oi (/, ey§). 9 (Fr. can de vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what). ?(£*)« 
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STEATO- 

or -ties, a. Gr. "wrcartrir, 4 ri/t (\i0ot) a *tonc 
resembling tallow, f. orear-, err lap tallow, 
suet; see -itk. ] Min. A massive variety of 
talc, commonly of a grey or greyish-green 
colour, with an unctuous or soapy feel ; soap- 
stone. Hence SteatftHe (sttetitik) a. of or com- 
posed of s., of the nature of g. 

Steato- (stfj&t*, -p), used as comb, form of 
Gr. orrsuT-, ariap stiflF fat, tallow, suet, in many 
scientific terms, chiefly Medical, as Stea*togene, 
-o’geaous ad/s., tending to produce steatosis; 
etc. 

|| Steatoma (str,&tdu*mft). 1599. [L., a. Gr. 
art&TQjfjui, f. <rr«arov<r$cu to be converted into 
fat, f. or car-, ariap fat.] Path. An encysted 
fatty tumour. Hence Steatom&tous (-f’mAtas) 

a. of the nature of or resembling a s. 

|| Steatopyga (stfiAtopai-gfi). 1899. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. arear-, ariap fat + ovyrf rump.] 
Phys. A protuberance of the buttocks, due to 
an abnormal accumulation of fat in and behind 
the hips and thighs, found (esp. in women) as 
a racial characteristic of certain peoples, esp. 
the Hottentot Bushmen of S. Africa. So ||Stea- 
topygia (-prdjift), the condition of having a s. 
Steatopygous (sU&tppigas, stftt<7pai*gas) a. 
peitaining to or characterized by a s* 
Steatosis (stf | &t<?u*sis). i860. [mod.L. ; f. 
Gr. arm- Steato- and -osis.] Path. Fatty 
degeneration. 

Steed (stfd). TOE. st/da OTeut. 
jo»-, f. +st5d5 (OE. stdd) Stud sb.* 1 fa. In 
OE., a stud-horse, stallion, tb. In ME. and 
early mod. Eng. . a high-mettled horse used on 
state occasions, in war, or in the lists ; a great 
horse, as dist. from a palfrey, c. From the 
16th c. used only poet, or rhet. for: A horse, 
usu. one for riding. 

Thenne they brought© hym a rede spere and a rede 
stedo Malory. Mounted vpon a hot and fierio S. 
Shako. 

Steek (stik), v. 1 Chiefly St. and north . 
[ME. steke .] To shut. 

Steek (stile), vfi Now dial. [ME. steke."] 
To pierce; to fix. 

Steel (stf 1 ), sb. [OE. style : — OTeut. *stahf- 
jom, t *stahlo- steel. The root is app. Teut. 
*stah- : *stag- (: — pre-Teut. *stak-) to be firm 
or rigid; see Stay jJ. 1 ] i. A general name 
for certain artificially produced vaneties of iron, 
dist. from those known as 'iron' by certain 
physical properties, esp. greater hardness and 
elasticity, which render them suitable as mate- 
rial for cutting instruments, etc. b. A particu- 
lar variety or sort of steel 1839. 9. Similative 

and fig. uses. In which steel is taken as the type 
of hardness M E. t>. Sport. Power of endurance 
or sustained effort 1850. 3. Steel in the form 

of weapons or cutting tools (occas. spurs, a trap, 
etc.) Hence used for: A -f sword, lance, bayo- 
net, or the like. OE. 4. Steel as the material 
of defensive armour ME. 5. As a material for 
plates engraved with drawings or designs to be 
reproduced by printing. Hence, as a trade 
termt A steel engraving. 1843. 8. Iron as used 
medicinally ; chalybeate medicine 1647. 7. 

The steel part of anything 1450* 8 * As the 

name of instruments made of steel, a. A piece 
of steel shaped for the purpose of striking fire 
with a flint ME. b. A rod of steel, fluted or 
plain, fitted with a handle, used for sharpening 
table or butchers’ knives 1541. c. A needle ; 
a knitting-needle, dial. 1784. Q. Dress. A strip 
of steel used to give stiffness or support, or to 
expand a dress x6o8. x o. pL ( Finance . ) Shares 
In steel-manufacturing companies X919. 

x. b. Self-hardening and other special steela 1891. 
a Like a man of Steek Shaks. Phr, True as s. 
(said of persons, rarely of things, statements, etc). 
T*?- to the {very) bach, thoroughly robust 1 thoroughly 
trustworthy, j. The stern Joy which warriors feel In 
foemen worthy of their s. Scott. Cold s n cutting or 
thrusting weapons, as dbt from bullets. 4 In coin- 
pleat steek Shaks. fig. She that has that (chastity), 
is clad in compleat a Milt. 6. Flowers of s., iron 
chloride prepared by heating a filings, etc with sal- 
ammoniac. Tincture qf tincture of Iron chlo- 
ride 

mttrib. and Comb.x m made of a, as a sprint 1 In 
similative, objective, or instrumental combs., e« steel- 
blue, •bound, <lmd, dined, -worker \ s.-concrete, 
concrete reinforced with steel % -engraving, the art 
of engraving upon a a piatei a print or impression 


from such a plate 1 similarly -engraver ; a. grain, 
a granular texture like that of a ; -hardened a., 
case-haidened 1 -head, the rainhow-trout of N. 
America, Salute iridens \ -hearted a., courageous 5 
hard-hearted, obdurate) S. Helmet [tr. G. stahl * 
helm], the designation of an organization of German 
ex-s?rvice men drawn mainly from the Nationalist 
Party and having a strong conservative bias \ also, a 
member of this 1 a. trap, a trap with jaws and spring 
of t. 

Steel (stfl), v . OE. [f. prec.] I. tram . 
To overlay, point, or eage with steel. +b. To 
back (a mirror) with steel -1630. c. To cover 
(an engraved metal plate) with a film of iron 
by electrolysis to rende: it more durable 1880. 
a. To cause to resemble steel, a. fig. To moke 
hard, unbending, or strong as steel, to render 
insensible to impression, to make obdurate, to 
nerve or strengthen ; also to fortify against 
1581. b. To make like steel in appearance 
(rare) 1807. 

t Steel-bow i, stee*l bow. 1607. [Bow 
rA 1 ] A bow made of steel ; a cross-bow -1671. 
steelbow 2 (strlbtm). Obs. exc. Iiist. late 
ME. [f. Steel sb. (used fig. ■■ rigidly fixed) 
+ bow farm stock (ON. bil).\ Sc. Law. a. A 
quantity of farming stock, which a tenant re- 
ceived from his landlord on entering, and which 
he was bound to render up undiminished at 
the close of his tenancy. b. The species of 
tenancy or contract by which farming stock is 
hired on the condition that the tenant renders 
up on the expiration of his tenancy the same 
quantity and value that he received; esp. in 
phr. in s. 

Steelifv (stflifai), v. 1669. [f. Steel sb. 

+ -(i)fy.J *t*i, trans. To add steel to, imbue 
with the properties of steel. 9. To convert into 
steel 1807. Hence Stee liflca tion. 

Steeling 1 (striiq),^/. sb. 1819. [f. Steel 
v. +-ing 1 .] i. The giving a steel edge or 
point to iron, etc. a. Conversion into steel 
i860. 3. In Engraving, the process of cover- 

ing a metal plate with steel to render it more 
durable 1871. 4. The steel part of a machine 

1869. 

Steel pen. 1636. 1. A pen made of steel, 
split at the tip like a quill. 9 . colloq - Applied 
to the 4 swallow-tail ’ or evening-dress tail-coat 

S>teel plate. 1680. A plate of steel used 
for engraving, for the armour of warships, etc. 

Steely (strli), a. 1509. [f. Steel sb. + 
-Y *.] 1. Of or belonging to, made or consisting 

of, steel 1586. a. Resembling steel in appear- 
ance, colour, hardness, or some other quality 
1596, b. Of corn, esp. barley: Very hard and 
brittle 1580. 3. Of a person, his qualities, etc. : 

a. Hard and cold as steel, unimpressionable, 
inflexible, obdurate 1509, b. Strong as steel 
1648. 

1. Again tho foe discharge the a show'r Porn. a. 
The s. heaven* 1874. 3. a. That she would unarme 

her hart of thats. resistance against the sweet blowes 
of Love Sidney. Hence Stee‘liness, s. quality or 
condition. 

Steelyard 1 (s^rlyiud). Hist. 1474. [f. 
Steel sb. + Yard sb. 1 ; a mistranslation of 
MLG. stdlhof, f. stdl sample, pattern + ^/court- 
yard.] The place on the north bank of the 
Thames above London Bridge where the Mer- 
chants of the Hanse had their establishment. 
Also, the merchants collectively, b. A similar 
establishment in a provincial town X474. c. A 
tavern within the precincts of the Steelyard 
where ‘ Rhenish wine ’ was sold 159a. 
Steelyard * (stf’lyaid). 1639. [f. Stekl 
sb. + Yard jJ.*] A balance consisting of a lever 
with unequal arms, which moves on a fulcrum ; 
the article to be weighed is suspended from the 
shorter arm, and a counterpoise is caused to 
slide upon the longer arm until equilibrium is 
produced, its place on this arm (which is notched 
or graduated) showing the weight : — Roman 
balance. 

fSteem, v. 1590. [Aphetic var. of Esteem 
v.] trans. To estimate, value -1649. 

Steen (stfn), v. [OE. stsenan, f- OTeut. 
•stainos Stone sb.] tx. trans. To stone (a 

? »rson) ; to put to death by stoning -1450. 9. 

o line (a well or other excavation) with stone, 
brick, or other material 1793. Hence 8tee*nlng 


STEEP 

vil. sb. (cimer.) the lining of ■ well or other ex- 
cavation. 

|| Steenbok (st/-nbpk). 177 5. [Du., f. steen 
Stone + bok Buck jA 1 ] A small S. African 
antelope, Rhaphiceros eampestris , 

Steenkirk, ateinkirk (strnkaik). Hist. 
1604. la. F. (eravaie d la) Stein kerke , Stein- 
kerque , from the victory of Steenlcerke (Belgium) 
gained by the French over the English and their 
allies on 3 Aug. 1699.] A kind of neckcloth 
(worn both by men ana women), having long 
lace ends hanging down or twisted together, 
and passed through a loop or ring. 

Steep (stip), sb.i ME. (f. Steep v .] l 
The process of steeping or soaking ; the state 
of being steeped, esp. in phr. {to lay) in s. a. 
The liquid in which a thing is placed to undeigo 
soaking or maceration ; a prepared liquor used 
as a dyeing bath or cleansing wash ; in Agric. 
a wash for seeds 1759. 3. Rennet sb. 1 1688. 

steep (stip), a., sb. 2 , and ado. [OE. sttap 
i — OTeut. +staupo-, t Teut. root *steup- : stavp - \ 
stub; see Stoop v.] A. adj. fi. Elevated, 
lofty -1738. 9. ta. Of eyes : Projecting, promi- 
nent ; staring ; glaring with passion -1555. tb. 
Of jewels, eyes, stars : Brilliant -1577. 8. Of 

a hill, mountain, cliff : Having an almost per- 
pendicular face or slope ; precipitous. Of a 
gradient or slope, a staircase, etc.: High- 
pitched. MIC. b. transf- of movement poet. 

1 603. tc. Of water : II aving a headlong course, 
flowing precipitously -1659. d. Coalmining . 
Of a seam or measure : Having a high inclina- 
tion 1883. 4 .fig. a. Of an aim, an undertaking, 

etc. j Arduous, ambitious 1598. +b Of a diffi- 
culty : Hard to surmount. Milt. +c. = He ad- 
lonq a. 4. -1667. d. Of inequalities, contrasts t 
Violent, extreme 1856. 5. slang. Excessive, 

extravagant, ‘stiff’, 'tali’. Of a price or 
amount : Exorbitant. Of a story, etc. : Exag- 
gerated, incredible. 1856. 

1. To a rooms they came. Steeps, and of state Chap- 
man. 3. The whole herd of swine ranne violently 
downs a steep© place into the Sea Matt. viii. 33. b. 
[He] Throws bis s. flight in many an Aerie wheels 
Milt. c. And the gilded Cm of Day, His glowing 
Axle doth allay In the steep Atlantic k stream Milt. 
5. This is rather a a statement, even for a party that 
exists on credit 1893. 

B. sb. The declivity or slope of a mountain, 
hill, cliff; a steep or precipitous place 1555. 

b. poet, of the sky 1697. 

Why art thou heerc dome from the farthest steepo 
of India T Shaks. b. Behold the new morning glit- 
tering down the eastern steeps Carlyle. 

i C. adv. With a steep slope, abruptly 1548. 
Hence Stee*pish a. somewhat a, rather pre- 
cipitous. Stee’p-ly adv.. -neaa. 

Steep (stfp), v . [Late ME. slept, stipa, perh. 
repr. OE. *st(epan,*sttpan :— OTeut. +staupjan, 
perh. f. *s/aupom (OE. stlap) vessel for liquor.] 
x. trans. To soak in water or other liquid; 
chiefly, to do so for the purpose of softening, 
altering in properties, cleansing, or the like. 

b. To plunge or bathe (one’s face, eyes, limbs, 

etc.) in water. Somewhat rare. >579- c- transf. 
Of mist, vapour, smoke, light: To ‘bathe’, 
envelop like a flood 1798. 9 . To soak, saturate, 

thoroughly moisten 1590. b. To soak or imbrue 
(a weapon, etc.) in blood, poison, etc. X594. 

c. hyperbolical ly . To 4 soak’ in alcoholic liquor; 
chiefly pass. Also, to deaden, stupefy (one’s 
memory, senses), to drown (grief, etc,) in liquor. 
1599. 3. a. To ‘ bathe * (the heart, head, limbs, 
etc.) in sluml:>er or rest 1591. b. To soak and 
stupefy or deaden (grief, the senses) in (sleep, 
etc.) 1597. c. To involve deeply in a state or 
condition; to imbue (with some quality); to 
make profoundly acquainted (with a subject of 
study) ; to absorb in (a pursuit). Chiefly pass. 
1603. 4. intr. To undergo the process of soak- 
ing in liquor, late ME. 

1. S. your bam all night in water 1769. C. A river- 
miat is steeping The trees Budges, a. A Napkin, 
steeped in tne harmless© blood Of sweet young Rut- 
land Shaks. b. With tongue in Venome steep'd 
Shaks. C. When thirsty griefs in Wine we steeps 
Lovelace. 3. a. Sleep) Which. .In quiet rest his 
molten heart did a Spenser, b. O Sleeps, ..thou no 
more wilt.. steeps my Sences in Forgetfulneaae 
Shaks. C. The whole of modem thought la steeped 
in science Huxley. 4 .fig. In a loch at Moy the stars 
were steeping 1914. Hence Steeper, one who 
■teepe) spec, one who carries out the operation of 
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STEEP-DOWN 

Reaping flex, wool, etc. | e vessel used in steeping or 
Infusing. 

Stee-p-down, a. Obs . exc. poet. 1530. [£. 
Steep 0. +Down adv.] Precipitous. 

Wash me in steepe-downe gulfes of liquid fire 

0HAKS. 

Steepen (etrp’n), v. 1847, [£ Steep 0. 
+-en ®. ] t • intr. To become steep or steeper. 
9 . trams, fig* To increase, * pile on\ * heap up * 

161a [£. Stekpyo. 4 -ness.] 

Steepness -177s. 

Steeple (stPp'l). [OE. stlpel, stipe! * 
prehist. *staupil -, 1 . * stamp- STEEP a.] f x. __ 
tall tower; a building of great altitude In pro- 
portion to its length and Breadth -1660. a. A 
lofty tower forming part of a church, temple, 
or other public edifice (often serving to contain 
the bells) ; such a tower together with the spire 
or other superstructure by which it is sur- 
mounted ME. 8* A spire on the top of the 
tower or roof of a church or similar edifice. 
Also s fires., broach s. 1473. 

at trio. and Comb. \ e.-clocked a, having steeple- 
shaped clocks (Clock sb*) § -crown, a crown of a 
hat rising to a point in the middle 1 also a hat with a 
a -crown * henco s.-croumed adj. s a. jack, a man who 
climb* steeples or tall chimneys to repair them | 
•roofed a., having very high roofs x -top, (a) the 

S p of a a. | (b) the bowhead, or great polar whale 
almna mysticetus ), so called from the spout-holes 
terminating in a sort of cone. b. In names of plants : 
a. bells, s. bell-flower. Campanula pyramidalist 
-bush = Harohacx. Hence Stee*pled ppl. a. hav- 
ing the form of a a. | havingas. or steeples. Stee* pie- 
wise mdv. after the manner of a s.| in a conical o 
pyramidal form. 

Steeplechase, sb. 1793. [f. prec. 4 Chase. - 
I- A horse-race across country or on a made 
course with artificial fences, water-jumps, and 
other obstacles. Formerly, a race having a 
church steeple In view as goal, in which all 
Intervening obstacles had to be cleared. b. 
A parlour game simulating this 1895. a. 
transf. A foot-race across country or over a 
course furnished with hurdles, ditches, etc. 
1864 Hence Stee*plechase v. intr , to ride or 
run in a s. ; to practise riding in steeplechases. 
Steeplechaser, one who rides or runs in a a. ; 
a horse trained for steeplechasing. 
Stee^ple-house. 1644. A building with a 
Steeple : used by the early Quakers instead of 
•church ', on the ground that that word ought 
not to be applied to a building, 

Stecp-to, a. 1748. [f. Steep a. + To adv.] 
Naut . Of a shore 2 Descending very steeply into 
the water. 

Stee*p-op, a. arch. 1565. [f. Steep a. + 
Up adv. Cf. Steep-down.] Precipitous; per- 
pendicular. 

And hauing climb'd the steepe.vp heauenly hill 
Shako. 


Steepy (stppi), a. Obs. exc. arch. 1561. 
[i Steep a. 4 -V*.] Steep; full of steep places; 
precipitous. 

Now take thy a flight from Heav'n Dkvdkn. fig. 
Ages steeple night Shaks, 

Steer (stlei), sbA [OE. stlor : — OTeut. 

+stcuro* : — pre-Teut. *(s)teuros, f, Indo-Eur. 
root *st(h)eu- to be fixed or rigid.] A young 
ox, esp. one which has been castrated. 

In the U.S. and the colonies applied to male beef- 
cattle of any age. 

Steer, sbA Obs . exc. in Comb. [OE. stdor, 
see next] z. The action of directing or govern- 
ing ; guidance, control, rule, government -1596. 
a. A rudder, helm -1625. 

Comb . ; a. -oar, an oar used at the stem for steering 
a boat. 

Steer (stT»i), v. [Com. Tent . ; OE. stieran 
1 — OTeut. *steujfdn , f. *steurd rudder, STEER 
J#. fl ] x . trans . To guide the course of (a vessel) 
by means of a rudder, or of an oar or paddle 
used like a rudder, b. transf. of animals, late 
ME. c. To guide (a vessel) to a specified point 
or in a specified direction 1470. a. absol. and 
intr. To guide a vessel by means of a rudder 
or the like OE. b. intr. in passive sense. Of 
a ship t To admit of being steered ; to answer 
the helm (well or ill) 1637. e. Of a ship x To be 
guided by the helm in a certain direction z 667. 
$. trams, in extended sense, to guide something 
that Is in motion OE. to. To guide, lead, 

• pilot * (a person) through a crowd, along an 
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intricate path, etc. Also absol. Also (U.S. 
slang) to manoeuvre or decoy (a person) to a 
place, or into doing something. 1850. 4. intr. 
To shape one's course (on land, in the air). 
Also trans. with cogn. obj. 1500. b. Of an in- 
animate thing t To travel in a set course 169a. 
fg. To conduct (one's life) -1699. +b« Of 

reasons. Indications, Influences! To guide 
-1683. c. intr. T o direct one's course of action 
(bp guiding indications). Often, to find a safe 
course between two evils or two extremes, 1658. 
+8, To govern, rule -1678. fto. To manage, 
administer (government) ; to conduct (business, 
negotiations, etc.) -1647. 

s. Whanne a fool stereth a barge, Hym self and al 
the folke is shent 1400. To s. a {ont's) course t You 
must a a middle course Hazutt. c. When Cook. . 
Steer'd Britain’s oak into a world unknown Cowimkk. 
a Two skilful helmsmen on the poop to s. 1 76a. They 
steered by the guidance of the stars Gibbon, fig. Yet 
I.. still bear vp and s. Right onward Milt. Par. To 
a, clear of to avoid completely. c. As when a Ship 
. . where the Wind Veres oft, as oft so steers, and shifts 
her Saile Milt. 3. Tapp was the jockey . .and 'steered 
him to victory ' 289a He feeds the pigs and steers 
the plough 19x4. 4. He was bravely steering his way 
across the continent W. Ibving. b. Thou busy sunny 
river.. Through woodlands steering Clough. ft, c. 
Rational animals should use their reason, and a by it 
1799. 6. b. The great persons who steered the public 
affairs Cuundom. Hence Stee*ratolo a. that may 
be steered or guided, dirigible. 

Steerage (stl»*r6dg). 1450. [£ prec. 4 

-age.] x. The action, practice, or method of 
steering a boat or ship; the guidance of a 
balloon or airship, rarely of a carriage, b. Of 
a ship x The action, method, or ability of 
ans wering to the helm 1653. a. a. The direction 
or government of affairs, the State, one's life 
X593. b, A course held or steered, esp. a course 
of conduct x6s 5. 3. The steering apparatus of 
a boat, etc. 1697. 4. That division of the after 
part of a ship which is immediately in front of 
the chief cabin ; the second cabin. Also called 
fr. room. (orig. the place from which the ship 
was steered.) 16x2. 5. That part of a passenger 

ship allotted to the passengers who travel at 
the cheapest rate. Also quasi-advb. in to go , 
travel s. 1804. 

1. These Pilots by their ill s. did split their Vessels 


1654. b. She.. made bad S. 1745. a. a. But he that 
hath the stirrace of my course, Direct my sute Shaks. 
5. He travelled s. with a ship of emigrants 1006. 

attrib. and Comb . : a. passenger, one who occu- 
pies a berth in the s. of a passenger-vessel 2 -way, a 
way or motion sufficient for the helm to have effect. 
Steerer (st 3 »-r ai). late ME. [f. Steer v. 
4 -eh *.] fx. A rudder -163^. 9. A steersman 
1585. 3. U.S. slang. A swindler whose busi- 

ness it Is to lead his victims to the rendezvous 
1883. 4. A thing which directs its course: 

a, of a ship with adj. referring to its power of 
answering to the helm or rudder 1887. b. Of a 
cycle, with prefix indicating the position of its 

b, A front-steerer 


steering-wheel 1883. 

4. a* The ship b a bad a 2887. 
188 


Steering (stI®Tii]), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Steer 
v. 4 -ing O The action of Steer v. 

Comb, i a.-lock, the turning movement of the wheels 
of a motor-vehicle x -wheel, {a) Naut. a vertical wheel 
by which motion is communicated to the rudder 
through the medium of a tiller-rope or other device f 
(I) a hand-wheel for guiding a motor-vehicle ; (c) the 
wheel of a cycle by which steerage is effected. 
Steering,///, a. 1903. [-ing a.] S. com- 
mittee (U.S.), a committee of management. 
fStee*rless, a. [OE. stlor lias ; see Steer 
sb.* and -less.] 1. Not amenable to guidance 
or control -ME. a. Without a rudder -1639. 
Stecrling. 1648. [-ling 1 .] A young steer. 
Steersman (stl*'jzm&n). [OE. sUoresman , 
L st lores gen. of stlorSTRRiL sb.* 4 M AN sb.] One 
who steers a boat or ship. b. transf. One who 
drives and guides a machine z8s8. So Stee'r- 
man (now rare), f Stee 'remate (rare). 
Steeve (st/v), sb. 1 1794. [f. Steeve vX] 
Naut. The upward Inclination of a bowsprit, 
cathead, etc. ; the amount of this. 

Steeve (st/V), sb.* U.S. 1840. [perh. L 
Steeve v. s ) Naut. A long derrick or spar, 
with a block at one end, used in stowing cargo. 
Steeve (stir), v.l 1644. [Origin obsc.] 
Naut. intr. Of a bowsprit, etc. t To incline up- 
wards at an angle instead of lying horizontally. 
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Also trans. to set (a bowsprit) at a certain up- 
ward inclination. 

Steeve vX 148a. [o.F .estiver 
L .st spare.} Chiefly Naut. trans. To compress 
and stow (wool, cotton, or other cargo) in a 
ship’s hold, etc, ; also, to pack tightly. 
Steganography (steganp-grfifi). Obs. exc. 
Hist. X569- fad. mod.L» steganographia , a. 
Gr. +*rsYaw ypafle^ f. areyavbs covered ; see 
-graph*,] The art of secret writing ; crypto- 
graphy. Also, cryptographic script, cipher. 
Hence Stegano'grapher, Stegano'graphiet, a 
cryptographer. Stegano graphical a. 
stegaoopod (ste*gfinsppd), sb. and a. 184ft. 
[ad. mod«L. Steganopodes , a. Gr. crtyavoirob-, 
- 6 vovs web-footed, f* <rreyar 6 t covered 4 iro8-, 
irovs foot.] Omith. A. sb. A bird belonging to 
the group Steganopodes , which comprises the 
pelicans, cormorants, frigate-birds, gannets, 
tropic-birds, and snake birds. B. adj. Of a 
bird : Belonging to the group Steganopodes . 
Hence Stegano'podan, Stegano podoue adfk. 
belonging to the group Steganopodes. 

Stego- (stegs), used as comb, form of Gr. 
root orcy- of crrfyeiv to cover, frriyrj covering, 
arrlyos roof, in certain modern scientific terms. 
Steyoce ph a lian (-8/f/i*lian) [Gr. «*^oAi f head], a. 
•=» Stkoockphalous x sb., a member of the order Stego. 
cephala of fossil Batrachians, characterized by having 
the skull protected by bony plates. Stegoce*pha- 
lous a, pertaining to or having the characteristics of 
the order Stegocefkala. Ste*gosaur, fjStegoeau*- 
ma [Gr. vavpox lizard], a genus of dinosaurs, charac. 
terized by the completeness of their armour j hence 
|[8tegoaan*zia pi., the order of which this genus is 
typical ; Steyoaatrrian a. and sb. 

|| Stein (Jtain). Chiefly U. S. 1901. [G.,lit. 
* stone ’. J An earthenware mug, esp. for beer. 
Steinbock (stai-nlyk). Also -boc. 1683. 
[a. G., ' wild goat f. stein Stone sb. 4 boc Buck 
sb. 1 ] A wild goat of the genus Ibex ; the Alpine 
Ibex (Capra ibex). 

Steinkirk : see Steen kirk. 

|| Stela (strl&). PI. stelas (strl»), rarefy 
stelaa. X776. [L.,ad. Gr. <m)Ai;.] — next x. 

Stele (stfl, H still). x8ao. [As a disyllabic, 
repr. Gr. standing block or slab, f. root 

*sta- to stand. As a monosyllable, anglicized 
form of the Gr. word .1 Aniuj. x. An upright 
slab bearing sculptured designs or inscriptions. 
Occas. loosely, any prepared surface on the 
face of a building, a rock, etc., covered with an 
inscription. a. Bot. The axial cylinder in the 
stems and roots of vascular plants, developed 
from the plerome X895. 

Stell (stel), v. [OE. ft (lion WGer. 

*stalljan, f. OTeut +stallo- place, STALL sb.] 
fi. trans. To set (an example) ; to establish 
(a law) -ME, 9. Sc. To fix, post, place 147a 
3. To portray, delineate. Obs. exc. arch. 1598. 

3. Mine eye hath play'd the painter and hath steeid 
Thy beauties forme in table of my heart Shaks. 

| Stella (ste- 11 ). PL Stellas (-s). 1808. [L., 
star'.] a. Z00L A sUr-shaped projection on 
the surface of a coralline; also, a star-shaped 
sponge-spicule, b. Crystal! . A stellate crystal 
1844 

Stellar fste’lfii), a. 1656. [ad. late L. 
stel laris, f. L. Stella star.] t. Pertaining to the 
stars or a star ; of the nature of a star, a. 
Star-shaped, stellate t chiefly of crystals 1670. 

1. These soft fires, .shed down Thlr s. versus on all 
kinds that grow On Earth Milt. a. A dump of 
planting of a a form 1844. So fSteilary m. 
Stellate (ste«l/t), a. and sb. 1500. [ad. L. 
stella tus, f, stella star ; see -ATE *.j x. Of the 
sky x Studded with stars, poet. a. Star-shaped | 
arranged or grouped in tke form of a conven- 
tional star or stars ; (chiefly in sdentific use) 
radiating from a centre Hke the rays of a star 
x66z. B, sb. A stellate sponge-spicule x88o. 

s. The uniform a form of snow 2735. & cells 1899. 
So Ste'llated a. Ste'flately adv. 
tSte*lled, a. rare. *005. [t L. Stella* 
-ED 1 .] Stellar, starred. *1656. 

The flea. .Would have booyft vp, Asd quench'd 

Stellenbosch (ste’lsnbpf), v. Mil slang* 
xooot [f. Stellenbosch, a military base In Cape 
Colony.] pass. ' To be relegated, os the result 
of incompetence, to a posldon In which little 
harm can be done ' (Pettman). 
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Stellerid(«te l«rid). 1835. [td.F .stclUridc, 
app. irreg. f, L. Stella star ; sea -id *.] Zool. A 
ftar-fish. Also Stella Tldan [see -H>an], tStel- 
leri'deaa, 4am 

Stelliferous (steli*f2ros), a. 1583. [f. L. 

stellifir ; see -FBROUS.] Bearing stars, b. Biol. 
Having star-shaped markings. 

Stelllform (stedityim), a. 1798. [ad. 
mod.L. stellifbrmis , f. L. stella star; see -form.] 
Shaped like a star ; existing in the form of star- 
shaped crystals. 

Stellify (ste-Iifoi), v. late ME. [a. OF. 
9 tellifier, ad. med.L. steilificare , f. stella star ; 
see -FT.) 1. trams. To transform (a person or 

thing) into a star or constellation; to place 
among the stars, tb .fig. To extol -1731. fa* 
To set with stars, or with something compared 
to stars -1658, So Stelliflca'tion, the action 
of stellifying. 

|| Stellio (ste'lis). late ME. [L. form of 
next.] * next. Now only Zool \ as generic 
name. 

Stellion (stedi^h). late ME. [ad. L. stellio- 
mem, s tel Ho; according to Pliny T. stella star.] 
In early use, a kind of Heard with star-like spots, 
mentioned by ancient writers. In mod. use, a 
lizard of the genus Stellio or family Stellionidse, 
native in Southern Europe and Asia. 
Stellionate (ste*li6n/t). 1633. [ad. L. 
stellionatus, f. stellionem a fraudulent person, 
perh. transf. use of stellio Stellion.] Sc. Civil 
Law . (See quot.) 

The crime of 9. ..includes every fraud which is not 
distinguished by a special name ; but is chiefly ap- 
plied to conveyances of the same numerical right, 
granted by the proprietor to different disponees 1754. 

Stellular (ste’lidl&i), a. 1796. [£. late L. 
stillula , dim. of stella star +-ak.] Having the 
form of a small star or small stars. 

Stem (stem), sb A [OE. stfmn, sttfn s — 
OTeut. *stamnis ; prob. f. root s/a- to Stand 
+ - mn - suffix.] 1. The main body of the por- 
tion above ground of a tree, shrub, or other 
plant ; a trunk, stock, sulk. (Ordinarily im- 
plying more slenderness than stock or trunk.) 

b. Bot. The ascending axis (whether above or 
below ground) of a plant, in contradistinction 
to the descending axis or root 1807. a The 
stalk supporting a leaf, flower, or fruit ; a pe- 
duncle, pedicel, or petiole. Also transf. in A not. 
and Path. 1590. 3. The stock of a family ; the 
main line of descent from which the * branches * 
of a family are offshoots ; the descendants of a 
particular ancestor. Also abstr., ancestry, pedi- 
gree. 1540. b. An ethnic stock, a race 1540. 
TC .Jig. A branch or offshoot of a family -1634. 
4* Applied to various objects resembling the 
stem of a plant or of a dower, etc. a. Calli- j 
eraphy and Printing. The upright stroke of a J 
letter 1676. b. Mus. The vertical line forming 
part of a minim, crotchet, quaver, etc. 1806. 

c. The long cylindrical body of an instrument, 

etc., as dial, from the 4 head or from branches 
or projections; the tube of a thermometer or 
similar instrument ; the tube of a tobacco-pipe 
1815. d. The upright cylindrical support of a 
cup, a wineglass, or other vessel 1835. e. Watch- 
making. The pendant-shank of a watch 1866. 
£ The Shaft of a hair, of a feather X845. 5. 

Pkilol. That part of an inflected word that re- 
mains unchanged (except for euphonic varia- 
tions) in the process of inflexion ; the theme of 
ft word, to which the flexional suffixes are at- 
tached 1851. 

i. The eea eryngo. .has a a. about a foot high 1850. 
a. Two iojuely berries molded on one s. Shaks. 3. 
There shall come forth a rod out of the stem me of 
lease Isa. xi. 1« Where ye may all that are of noble 
stemm Approach Milt. b. The Danube govern©, 
meat beg anna . . to bee . . hateful!, a 9 a thlnge moste . . 
pestilent to the RnglUh© name and atemme 1540. c. 
This is a S. Of that Victorious Stock Shaks. 

Comb* t e.-bed GeoL, a stratum containing stems of 
koaitiou PhiloL. composition of word. 

, from syntactical combination of wordei 
tedlevmrk, * Match asu. employed for 
gte Unas In ombroideryand lace. making 1 
„ J* (a) a keyless watch 1 (A) a geared log- 

wound up by ptmosafta a Hems [Stem 
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a small s. Stc’mmy a. having long bare stems; 
containing sterna 

Stem (stem), xA.* [OE. stgmn, sttfn, orig. 
spec, use of StbmxA.i in sense * tree-trunk '<] 
Naut. fi. The timber at either extremity of a 
vessel, to which the ends of the side-planks 
were fastened ; the ' stem ' (in the mod. sense) 
or the stem-post. Henoe. the prow or the stem. 
-1497. a The curved upright timber or piece 
of metal at the bow of a vessel, Into which 
the planks of the 'bow are scarfed 1538. 3. 

The prow, bows, or the whole forepart of ft 
vessel x sc 5 . 

a. Phr. From t. to stem, along the whole length of 
* * hl P- S, on, so as to strike with the a S. to (of 
snips) with their stems lacing each other* To give (a 
ship) the s ^ to ram. 

Stem (stem), 1450. [a. ON. stemma 
: — OTeut. *stamfan,f.*stam-, root of Stammer 
v.] 1. trans. To stop, check ; to dam up (a 
stream, or the like). 3. To set (one's limbs, 
hand) firmly 1837. 3. Mining \ To plug or 

tamp (a hole for blasting) 1791. Hence Stem- 
mer [Mining), a metal bar used for stemming. 

Stem (stem), n.2 late ME. [f. Stem sb.*] 
x. trans. Of a vessel, a navigator : To urge the 
stem against, make headway against (a tide, 
current, gale, etc.). Hence of a swimmer, a 
bird, etc. z To make headway against (water or 
wind), to breast (the waves, the air). 1593. b. 
transf. and fig. To go counter to, make head- 
way against (something compared to a stream) 
1675. c. To direct the head of (a vessel) on a 
place ; to keep (a vessel) on a fixed course X594. 

d. intr. Of a vessel or a navigator : To head in 
a certain direction, keep a certain course, late 
ME. ta. trans. To dasn against with the stem 
of a vessel ; to ram -1810, t3- To furnish (a 

ship) with a stem -1590. 

Stem, z/.s 1577. [f. Stem jA. 1] fuintr. To 
rise erect like a stem -1786. k*fig* (C/.S.) To 
have or trace one's origin in ; to spring from or 
out. 3. trans. To remove the stalk from (a leaf, 
etc.) 1844. 

|| Stemma (ste’mA). Pi. stemmata (ste-m- 
ftta). 1826. [L., a. Gr. orf/zpa garland, t 
arttptiv to crown.] x. a. Rom. Antiq . There- 
corded genealogy of a family, b. A genealogical 
tree ; transf. the tree of descent of a text. 1879. 
9. Zool . A simple eye, or a single facet of the 
compound eye, in invertebrates X826. 

Stemson (ste*mun). 1769. [f. StemxA.*, 
after keelson Kelson. 1 Naut. In a wooden 
vessel, the timber fittea into the angle formed 
by the junction of stem and kelson. 

Stench (stenj), xA. [OE. stpic \ — OTeut. 
+stankwiM, f. *stankut-, ablaut-var. of *stinkw- 
Stink r.] ti. An odour, a smell; also, the 
sense of smell. OE. only. 9. A foul, disgusting, 
or noisome smell, an offensive odour, a stink 
OE. 3. without article. Evil-smelling quality 
or property, offensive odour, stink MEL 4. 
Something that smells offensively 1595. 

a. In K/hln. .1 counted two and seventy stenches. 
All well defined, and several stinks 1 Coikridgk. 
narrow winding street, full of offence and a 

icksms. 4. Thou odoriferous s., sound rottennesse 
Shaks. 

uttrib. and Comb. 1 S.-plpe, an extension of a sou- 
pipe to a point above the roof of a house, to allow 
foul gases to escape \ -trap, a device in a drain, etc. 
to prevent the upward passage of noxious gas. Hence 
Ste*nchy <*. emitting a a., foul-smelling. 

fStench (stenf), v. [OE. stgncon \-*stan- 
kwjan , f. *stankwi* Stench sb.] 1. intr. To 
have an ill smell, to stink -X570. a. trans. To 
cause to emit a stench, to make to stink, render 
offensive -1838. 

Stendl (stemsTl), sb. 1707. [orlg. stancsile, 
app. I ME. Stansel vb. to ornament with 
various colours.] 1. A thin sheet of metal, card- 
board, etc., in which one or more holes have 
been cut, of such shape that when a brush 
charged with pigment is passed ovet* the batjk 
of the sheet, a desired pattern, letter, or figure 
is produced upon the surface upon which the 
sheet is laid. 9. A pattehi or design produced 
by stencilling >899, 3* Th e colouring matter 
used in stencilling, Also (Ceramics), ft com- 
position used In transfer-printing and enamel- 
ling, to* protect from the oil those portions Of 
the pattern that are to be left uncofourod, 1853. 
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Comb. 1 a. -brush, i ho brush used In stencilling | 
•plate ■ sense x. 

Stendl (ste-nsfl), v. late ME. [In sense t. 
a. OF. estanceler, {. estencele (modLF. itincelld) 
1 — pop. L. +stincilla, metathesis of scintilla 
spark. In sense 9, a late deriv. of prec.] t*. 
trans. To ornament with bright colours or pieces 
of precious metal, late ME. only. 9. a. To 
produce (an inscription, design, etc.) by using 
a stencil x86x. b. To mark or paint (a surface) 
with an inscription or design by means of ft 
stencil 1833. Hence Ste nether® 

|| Steneosaurus (stenf, Asd-riJs). 1836. [mod. 
L. ( badly formed (after Teleosaurus) on Gr. 
<rrev6s narrow + anvpos lizard.] A fossil genus 
of saurians characterized by a narrow beak. 

Steno- (stem?), comb, form of Gr. arevb 9 
narrow, as in Stenocephallc (-sffae’lik) a., (of 
a skull) characterized by abnormal or excessive 
narrowness. Stenoderm (ste*m?d5im), a bat of 
the genus Stenoderma or of the family Steno- 
derma ta, the members of which are character- 
ized by having a contracted wing-membrane. 
StenodeTmine a., resembling a stenoderm ; sb. 
a stenoderm. Stenophylloua (-fries) a., hav- 
ing narrow leaves. Stenopseic (-p/fle) a. [Gr. 
bn ri opening], of an eye-piece, having only ft 
narrow translucent aperture. 

Stenog (stenp*g). C/.S. colloq. 1906. ■ 
Stenographer. Hence Stemog v. 

Stenograph (ste'nJgiaf), t?. 1891. [Back- 
formation from next.] trans . To write in short- 
hand, to represent by stenography ; also absoU 
Stenographer (stfty-grftfM). 1809. [t 
next + -er J .J A shorthand writer. 

Stenography (st/nfgr&fi). 1609. [f. Gr. 
ortvbs narrow + -graphy.] The art of writing 
in shorthand. Hence Stenographic, -al adh. 
of, pertaining to, or expressed in s. ; -ly adv. 
by means of shorthand. 

|| Stenosis (stfnAu*sis). PI. stenoses (fz). 
1866. [mod.L., a. Gr. ariveoats narrowing, f. 
arevow to narrow, f. or*v6t.] Path. The con- 
traction or stricture of a passage, duct, or canal. 
Hence Steno‘tlc a. pertaining to, characterized 
by or resulting from s. 

Stenting (ste-ntip), sb. Also stenton, 
x8ia. [Origin obsc.J Mining. A passage be- 
tween two winning headways. 

Stentor (ste*ntpr). 1600. [Gr. 'XrirTvp 
{ Iliad v. 785)-] 1. The name or a Greek war- 
rior in the Trojan war, 4 whose voice was as 
powerful as fifty voices of other men ' j applied 
allusively to a man of powerful voice. (|a. 
[mod.L.] A genus of Protozoa; an individual 
of this genus, a trumpet-shaped protozoan 
1863. Hence Stento'rious a. ■» next. 

Stentorian (stent5»-ri&o), a. 1605. [f. prec. 
4 — ian.] i.Of the voice: Loud, like that of Stenton 
very loud and far-reaching ; hence, of uttered 
sounds, s. That utters such sounds 1690. 

i. 1 Hold ' exclaimed the general, in s. tones 187s. 
x. S. lungs 1875. S. trumpet » Stxntobophonio 
trumpet. 

StentorophonlC (stemt&re^mik), v. 1678. 
[ad. mod.L. Stentorophonicus (l Gr. SrsFropA- 
(pajvos having the voice of a Stentor, l Xrerrop-, 
Stentor + qmrff voice).] fi. S . horn, trum- 
pet, tube * a spealdng trumpet -1831. 9. fLoud 
as a speaking trumpet; in later use (echoed 
from Hudibras) - prec. 1. X678. 

Stentorphone (ste-nt^xfAun). 1991. [f. 

Stentor -f Gr. <pcovrj voice.] A specially power* 
ful loud speaker. 

Step (step), xA. [OE. stmpe, ttgpc 1 — OTeut 
+s tapis, f. root *stap- ; see Stef v.] L Action 
of stepping, x. An act of bodily motion con- 
sisting in raising the foot from the ground and 
bringing it down again in a fresh position! 
nsu., an not of this kind as constituting by 
repetition the progressive motion of n human 
being or animal in walking, running, or climb- 
ing. b . contextually. A footstep or footfall 
considered in regard to its audibility 1605. e. 
Manner of stepping or treading; one's stride 
OE, d. One of the various paces taught in 
drill ; as slow or quick s. 1798. a. Dancing. Any 
one of the various paces taught bv the master | 
esp. the gliding movement fonneify used in the 
quadraHef, etc. .* Also, a person's individuad 
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manner of pacing in the dance. 2678. a. pi. 
Progress by stepping or treading; a person's 
movements, his goings and comings, the course 
which he follows OE. a* fig* An action or 
movement which leads towards a result ; one 
of a series of proceedings or measures 1549. 
4. In phrases which refer to the action of walk- 
ing evenly with another 16x3. 5. The space 

traversed by the movement of one foot beyond 
the other in walking or running ; a pace. Hence 
as a measure of length or distance. OE. b. 
With limitation or negative : A very short dis- 
tance OE. 0 . A degree in an ascending scale ; 
a remove in an upward process; a grade in 
rank or promotion OE. b. Mus. By s . : by pro- 
gression through a single degree of the scale 
n. e. a tone or semitone) X889. 7. A footprint 

1. If you will walk a few steps this way Scott. 
Falsi t . : see Falsb a. 6. Hop, s., and jump : see 
Hop eb. % 3. b. Thou sowre and firme>set Earth 
Heare not my steps Shaks. a. Honour attend thy 
steps 1598. Phr. To bend or direct one's steps (to a 
place, etc.) 1 to retrace one's steps (see Rbthacb v.) t 
to guide, dog a person's steps. 3. The next s. was to 
assert the royal supremacy i860. 4. Phr. In, out of, 

s. (with ) ; r. for s. (with ) ; to keefi s. ( with ; also to 
music, etc.). 5. The military s. of 30 inches, of which 
there are ana to a mile 1869. b. There is but one s., 
said Napoleon, from the sublime to the ridiculous 
x83t. 6. To get the or one's e % (Mil.), to he promoted 

to the next higher grade. 

S. by a. a. Moving one foot after the other con- 
tinuously ; fig. by gradual and regular progress, b. 
Keeping pace with another, C. at t rib, or qunai-adj. 
*= that moves or advances s. by s. To make or 
take a a. a. To perform the act of moving the foot 
as in walking or climbing, tb. To make a short 
journey to. c .fig. To take a e. or steps : to perform a 
move or moves in a course of action t to take action 
towards attaining an end. To take the necessary steps s 
often, to take the action prescribed by law as neces- 
sary to attain some implied object. 

n. Something on which to place the foot in 
ascending or descending. x. A flat-topped 
structure, normally made of wood or stone 
and some six or seven inches high, used, singly 
or as one of a series, to facilitate a person's 
movement from one level to another OE. b. 
The height or depth of this 1662. c. A foothold 
cut in a slope of earth or ice x86o. d. A flat 
projecting foot-piece, fixed or made to let down 
when wanted, for entering or alighting from 
a vehicle 1837, e. Fortif — Banquette x. 
X672. 9. A rung or stave of a ladder ; each of 
the flat cross-pieces of a step-ladder OE. b. 
pi. A step-ladder ; also a pair or set of steps . 
colloq. X693. 

' s. Ad&Ie and I sat down on the top a of the stairs to 
listen C. Brontb. C. He cut steps down one side of 
S sirac 1871. 

in. Transferred uses of sense II. x. 1. Geo/. 
A fault or dislocation of strata 1780. fl. An off- 
set or part resembling a step in outline, singly or 
in a series; e.g. in the bit of a key 1674. 3. 

Nnut. The block in which is fixed the heel of a 
mast or capstan OE. 4. Meek. a. The lower 
bearing or block on which a vertical pivot, 
shaft, or the like rotates 18x4. b. The lower 
brass of a journal-box or pillow-block in which 
a horizontal shaft revolves 1875. 

Comb . : a.-board, the tread or flat part of a wooden 
a.; -collar, a collar with a V-shaped opening at the 
Junction of the collar and lapel ; -cut « Trap-cut ; 
also as adj. } -dance, a dance intended for the dis- 
play of special steps by an individual performer; 
•fault Geo/., one of a series of parallel faults with 
successive falls like steps ; -wheel, a wheel with an 
edge formed in twelve steps arranged spirally, used 
In striking-clocks; -wise ado. like a series of steps. 
Step (Mep) , v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stepped 
(stept). [Com. WGer. strong vb.; OE. stseppan , 
stfppan, sitfp, (be)stapen, : — OTeut. *s(afjan 
(*s/bp~, * stepan-). weak forms are found from 
the close of the 13th century, and from the 
x6th are universal.] I. intr. x. To lift the foot 
and set it down again on the ground in a new 
position ; to lHt and set down the feet alter- 
nately in walking ; to pace, tread. With adv.t 
To use a (specified) gait or motion of the feet 
(often of a horse), b. To move with measured 
paces in a dance. Also quasi-tomi., to go 
through the steps of, perform (a dance) x%S« 
n. To move to a new position by extending the 
foot to a higher or lower level or across an 
Intervening object or space; with adv. or prep., 
as across, in, into , off, out of on or upon, aver, 


up OE, a* To go or proceed on foot. Now 
chiefly, to go a ' step ' or short distance for a 
particular purpose: often in polite formulas of 
request or direction to another person. OE. 
+b. fig . To advance, proceed (in an action, 
argument, etc.) -1644. +4. In pa. pple. * a. 

( Well, far, etc.) stepped in age, in or into years t 
advanced in years, elderly -1629. ■Hi. Far 
stepped : far advanced in (an action, etc. ) -1605. 
5. colloq . To go away, make off. late ME. 0. 
Of a horse : To go at a good pace. Also joc. 
of persons. 1856. 7. Naut. and Meek . Of a 

mast or other upright : To be fixed in its step. 
Of other parts : To be fixed or jointed in or into 
fa groove, etc.) ; to rest securely on or against 
(a support). 1791. 

t. Phr. As good (etc.) a man as ever stepped (in shoe- 
leather*). b. He stepped a minuet gravely and grace- 
fully 1899. a. To s. short, to make an insufficiently 
long stride, so that the foot fails to reach the intended 
position, a. To s. lively (orig. l/.S. slang), to hurry 
up. 4. b. T am in blood Stept in so farre Shaks. 
5. Well, 1 muse be stepping.. . It 's getting late 190a. 

II. trans. (causal, or by omission of prep.) 
i. To move (the foot) forward or through a 
specified step. Phr, To s.foot in (a place). 
Now only U.S . 1540. 9 . To measure (a dis- 
tance) by stepping over it. Also with off, out. 
1832. 8. Naut. and Meek. To fix (a mast or 

other upright) in or into its step ; to fit (a piece) 
into (a groove, etc.) ; to fix securely on or 
against (a support) 171 1. 4. Meek. To cut 
steps in (a key) ; to arrange (the teeth of a 
toothed wheel or rack) stepwise X856. 

With preps, (intr.) S. between — . To come be- 
tween (two persons, a person and thingj etc.) by way 
of severance, interruption, or interception. S. into 
— . a. See sense 1 . 3 and Int opnep. b. To walk into 
(a vehicle, etc.) by taking one or more steps up or 
down. c. To obtain possession of (an estate, a place, 
or office) at a single step ; to succeed at once to (the 
place of another person or thing), td. To enter sud- 
denly and incautiously into (a course of action, etc.). 
S. over — . To walk or stride across (an intervening 
space, cavity, or obstacle) ; fig. to Overstep trans- 
gress; to 'skip*, miss, or neglect in passing; also Mil. 
to be promoted to a position above (another who is 
considered to have a prior claim). 

With ad vs. S. aside, intr. a. To go a little dis- 
tance away from one's place or from the path one is 
following ; to withdraw or retire for a short distance ; 
to take one or more steps to one’s right or left. fb. 
To abscond. S. back. a. To go hack a little dis- 
tance. b. To go one or more paces backwards with- 
out turning the body round. S. down. a. To go 
from a higher level to a lower, esp. by treading on a 
step or Btairway. Also, to go a short distance to a 
place which is or is regarded as lower, b. trans. in 
Klectr. To lower the voltage of (a current) by means of 
a transformer. Hence •.-down, used attrib. or as adj. 
designating a transformer that does this. S. forth. 
intr. To advance a short distance from one's place 
or position ; to come out to the front or into the midst ; 
to advance with some immediate purpose in view. S. 
forward = s. forth. S. in. a. To come or go in- 
doors ; to enter a house or apartment casually or for 
a short time. Also, to enter a boat, vehicle, etc. b. 
To come forward and join in wbat is going on ; to 
enter the fray ; to intervene in an affair, a dispute, 
etc. c. In wrestling, to bring one's leg round an 
opponent's. In Cricket, of a batsman t To advance a 
step to meet a ball .Hence step-in, applied to gar- 
ments made without fastenings, so that one must 
step into them. S. off. Mil . To begin to march at 
a prescribed pace. S. out. A. To go or come out 
from a place, usu. for a short distance or for a short 
time 1 esp to leave the house, go out of doors. Also, 
to leave a boat or vehicle. Also, to move one or more 
paces away from one's position, b. Mil. To lengthen 
the pace in marching, c. To walk with a vigorous 
step or stride. 8 . up. A. To go up from a lower 
position to a higher 1 to mount, ascend (also fig.)t 
spec, to go up by treading on a step or stairway. 
Also, in later use, to go a short distance, or pay a 
short visit, to a place which is regarded as higher, 
b. To mount a pulpit, rostrum, or the like. C. To 
come forward for some purpose ; to leave one's place 
and come close to (a person), 4 . U.S. To raise the 
status, rate, quality, etc. (as by 'steps') 1990. 9. 

Electr. To increase the voltage of (a current) by 
means of a transformer. Hence S.-up, used attrib. 
or as adj. designating a transformer that does this. 
Step-, OE. stiofi-, corresp. to OFris. stiafi 
stiep-, OHG. stiuf, ON. ttjdp- ; — OTeut. 
*steupo - ; a Com. Tout, combining element, 
prefixed to terms of relationship to designate 
the degrees of affinity resulting from the re- 
marriage of a parent. 

Stepbrother (ste-pbrwffw). 144a [Step-.] 
A son of one's stepfather or stepmother. 
Stepchild (Ste‘p,t/aild). [OE. sUoficild\ 


see Step-.] *f*x. An orphan. OE. and ME. 
only. a. A stepson or stepdaughter ME. 
stepd&me (§te*pd/im), Now arch, late 
ME. [f. Step- + Dame sb. 8.1 A stepmother. 
Stepdaughter (ste*pd§itoi). [OE. stiofi- 
debtor ; see Step-.] A daughter, by a former 
marriage, of one’s husband or wife. 
Stepfather (ste*pfa:6ai). [OE. sthfif seder ; 
see Step-.] The husband of one's mother by 
a subsequent marriage. 

(| Stephanion (st/fa*ni<fo). FI. -la, -loos. 

1878. [mod.L. use of Gr. oretpbviov, dim. of 
arifavot crown.] Craniometry . The point 
where the coronal auture crosses the temporal 
ridge. 

Stephanite (ste'ftneit). 1849- [ad. G. 
stephanit, named after the Archduke Stephan 
of Austria : see -ITE.] Min . Sulphantimonide 
of silver, black in colour and very brittle. 

Stephanotis (stef&nju-tis). 1870. [mod. 
L-, a. Gr. orapavarrls fern, adj., fit for a crown 
or wreath, f. arttpayot crown.] x. Ua. Bot. A 
genusof tropical asclepladaceous twining shrubs 
having fragrant white flowers, b. A plant ot 
this genus ; a flower of such a plant, a. A per- 
fume said to be prepared from the flowers of 
Stephanotis fioribunaa 1907. 

Ste'p-ladder. X751. [Step sb.] A ladder 
which has flat steps instead of rungs. 
Stepmother (stepmedfej), sb. TOE. st/ofi- 
m 6 dor\ see Step-.] The wife of ones father by 
a subsequent marriage, b. trans f. Said of a 
bird that hatches another bird's eggs 1567 
Hence Stepmother v. trans. (a) to provide 
with as. ; (b) to behave as a s. to, esp. with sug- 
gestion of unfairness or cruelty. Stepmotherly 
a. pertaining to or characteristic of a 0. 

Stepney (stepni). 1907. [Said to be 
from the name of Stefiney-sircct, Llanelly, the 
place of manufacture.] A spare wheel with 
ready inflated tyre but no spokes, carried by 
motorists. 

Steppe (step). 1671. [a. Russ, step/] X. 

One of the vast treeless plains of south-eastern 
Europe and Siberia, a. transf. An extensive 
plain, usu. treeless 1837. 

Stepped (stept), (//>/.) a. 1833. [f. Step 
sb. and v. + -ED.J Having a step or steps; 
formed in a series of steps. 

In this style we have the simple gable of two lines., 
and the s. gable 1833. A wheel with s. teeth 1869. 

Stepper (ste-pw). 1835. [f. Step ».+ 
-er 1 .J A horse with good paces and showy 
action. Often with good, sure, etc. Cf. High- 
stepper. 

Ste'pping-stone. ME. [f. step fang, vbL 
sb. f. Step r.J x. A stone for stepping upon, 
a. A stone placed in the bed of a stream or on 
muddy or swampy ground, to facilitate crossing 
on foot Chiefly pi. b. A raised stone on 
which the foot can be placed to facilitate a 
climb or ascent ( rare) 1837. c. transf. A place 
for a break of journey 1849. n.fig. Something 
that is used as a means of rising Tn the world, 
or of making progress towards some object; 
often, a position, etc. that affords opportunity 
for further advancement 1653. 

X. Once be fell into the brook crossing at the stepping- 
stones Scott, b. 1 held it Truth.. That men may 
rise on stepping-stones Of their dead aelves to higher 
things Tsmnysom. These obstacles his genius had 
turned into stepping stones Macaulay- 
Stepsister (ste*psi:staj). 1440. [Step-.] 
A daughter of one's stepfather or stepmother. 
Stepson (stepson). [OE. stiofi sunn ; see 
Step-. ] A son, by a former marriage, of one's 
husband or wife, 

-ater, suffix, repr. a WGer. type - strjdn 
fount ng fern, agent-nouns, prob. a deriv. of the 
OTeut. -j/rw- forming nouns of action, as in 
ON. bakstr act of baking. 

In OE. *estre was freely used to form fern, agent- 
nouns, usu. by being appended to the pres.*temt of 
verbs. The few instances in which it la used as a mase. 
art renderings of the Latin designations of men exer- 
cising functions which among the English were pecu- 
liar to women, as byretietre embroiderer (gl. blades 
dus\ bmeestre baker (gl. fitter*), etameetrs tailor (gl 
emrier% 

In t be south the suffix continued to be predo mi nantly 
feminine throughout the ME. period, while la the 
north it came very early to he used. Indiscriminately 


* (man), a (pass), an (lend). 9 (cut), g (Fr. chef). 9 (evrr). ai (/, eye)* § (Fr. eau d 4 vie), i (aft), i (Psych#). 9 (whet), f (git). 
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with •» *, at an agantial ending irrespective of gen- 
der | from the x6tn c. onwards the older words in 
<ete r, to far at they have survived, have been regarded 
as masculines, in several instances giving rise to femi- 
nines in -err, as seamstress, songstress, kuekstress , 
etc. In the modern English period the suffix has 
been freely used, but it is doubtful whether any of the 
new formations are really derived from verbs | they 
are usually associated rather with tbs. than with vbs. 

StercobUin (stajkijbai'lin). 1880. [irreg. 
f. L. stercus (stercor-) dung + bilis Bile + -in.] 
The colouring matter of the faeces. 
Stercoraceoua (stsikdr^-Jas), a. 1731. [f. 
L, stereo raceus, f. stercor-, stercus dung; see 
-ACEOUS.] 1. Consisting of, containing, or 
pertaining to faeces. b. Path . Of vomiting : 
Consisting of faeces, faecal 1754. a. Ent. Of 
certain beetles, flies, etc. : Frequenting or feed- 
ing on dung 1891. 


Stercoral (st5\ik5r&l), a. 1758. [f. L. 

stercor*, stercus dung + -AL *.] Path. = prec. 

Stercoranism (st5Mk5r£niz’m). 1738. [f. 
as next + -ism. j Eccl. Hist. The beliefs of the 
Stercoranists. 

Stercoranist (st5\ik5rinist). 1686. [ad. 
med.L. stercoranist a, irreg. f. L. stercor stercus 
dung + -1ST.] Eccl. Hist. A nickname given to 
one who holds that the consecrated elements in 
the Eucharist undergo digestion in, and evacua- 
tion from, the body of the recipient. 

Stercorarious (stoik5re**rias), a. 1656. 
[f. L. s tercorarius (see next) + -ous. ] » Ster- 

cor aceous x, a. 

Stercorary (st5‘jk5r£ri) ( a. and sb. 1664. 
[ad. L. stercorarius , f. stercor-, stercus dung ; 
see -ary.] A, adj. Of or pertaining to dung. 
Of insects: Living in or feeding on dung. B. 
sb. A place where manure is stored, a dung- 
heap. Now rare or Obs. 1759. 

Stercorate (st5*xk5r*it), v. 1633. [f. L. 
stercor at-, stercorare , f. stercor-, stercus dung.] 
trans. To manure or dung. So Stercora*tion, 
manuring with dung ; fdung, manure 1605. 

Stercorin (sto-ikdrin). 1873. [a. F. stereo* 
rine , f. stercor*, stercus dung ; see -IN.] A faecal 
extractive resembling biliary cholesterin. 

Stercoroua (stSukdras), a . 154a. [ad. I.. 
stercorosus , t. stercor-, stercus dung ; see -OUS.J 
Stercoraceous, excrementitious. 

IJ Stcrculia (staiki«*lii). 1771. [mod.L., 
f. Sterculius the god of manuring, f, stercus 
dung.] 1. Bot. A genus of polypetalous plants 
(typical of the family Sterculiacese ) ; a plant of 
this genus. (Some of the species have a fetid 
odour, whence the name.) a. Ent. A beetle of 
the family Xantholinidm 1874. Hence Stercu* 
lia'ceons a, Bot . pertaining to the Sterculia- 
cese ; Stercu*liad, a sterculiaceous plant 

Stere, ||st8ro (stta, F. st/r). 1798. [F. 
st Ire, f. Gr. or*p* 6 t solid.] The unit of the metric 
system for solid measures ; a cubic metre, equal 
to about 35*3 English cubic feet. 

Sterelimnthous (sterelmi'njas), a. 1843. 
[f. mod.L, Sterelmintha (irreg. t Gr. ortpsos 
solid + l\puv$-, tkpuvs intestinal worm) + -ous. J 
Zool. Of or pertaining to the Sterelmintha, 
Owen's name for a division of the Entosoa 
comprising the endoparasitic worms having a 
solid body with no visceral cavity. So Sterel- 
mlmthic a. 

Stereo 1 (stlrrfr, ste-rw). 1823. abbrev. of 
Stereotype ; also attrib., as s. forme, matter. 

Stereo * (sti»*rfo, ste w). 1876. abbrev. of 
Stereoscope, Stereoscopic. 

Stereo- (stls'rm, ite w), bef. a vowel prop, 
atere-, comb, form repr. Gr. orep* 6 s sohd, in 
various (chiefly recent) scientific and technical 
terms. (In some instances serving as comb, 
form of stereoscope or stereoscopic .) 

Stcreobato A rch., a solid mass of masonry seizing 
as a base for a wall or a row of columns: hence Stc- 
reoba*tic a. 8te*rftochrome, •tereochromy 1 also, 
a picture produced by this. Ste*rioclxro'my, a pro- 
cess of mural painting in which water-glass is used as 

a preservative against atmospheric influences, t»te«- 
reo-ele'CtnC m, applied to a (thermo-electric) current 
produced by contact of solids (opp. to Hvoao-si.se- 
tbic a). 8tereomo*noscope, an instrument with 
two lenses by which an image of an object is projected 
spun a screen of ground glass so as to sppesr sohd, as 
inastereoecope. 8te*roopU«m, (a) Ad 
terra for the denser or more solid part of 
Wist from Hvosovlasm) 1 (f) 


lid part < 
Zool a 


structure in corals, enveloping or connecting the septa, 
or forming a mass in the interior. Stereo'pticon, 
a double magic lantern arranged to combine two 
images of the same object or scene upon a screen, so 
as to produce the appearance of solidity as in a stereo- 
scope. Stereos th*tic a., Meek, applied to an arch 
constructed to sustain the pressure of a mass of solid 
matter, as a geostatic arch. Stereosta tica the 
statics of solid bodies. 

Stereochemistry steriVdceTnis- 

tri). 189a [f. Stereo- + Chemistry.] That 
department of chemistry which deals with theo- 
retical differences in the relative position in 
space of atoms in a molecule, in relation to dif- 
ferences in the optical and chemical properties 
of the substartces. So Ste reo-cbe*mical a. 

Stereogram (stI#TW-, Kte’riogrsem). 18 66. 
[f. Stereo- + -gram.] 1. A diagram repre- 
senting a solid object on a plane; esp. a draw- 
ing in which the inequalities or curvature of a 
surface are indicated by contour lines or shading 
1 868. a. « next x. 1866. 

Stereograph (sti**rfo-, atenograf)- 1850. 
[f. Stereo- + -graph.] i. A picture (or pair 
of pictures) representing the object so that it 
appears solid, a stereoscopic photograph. a. 
An instrument for making projections or geo- 
metrical drawings of skulls or similar solid ob- 
jects 1877. 

Stereographic (stl#:™*-, ste:rwgrae*fik), a. 

1704. [ad. mod.L. stereograph icus, f. Gr. ort- 
P* 6 t solid + -7 patpifcot ; see -graphic.] x. 
Delineating or representing a solid body on a 
plane; applied spec, to a kind of projection 
used in maps, etc., in which the centre of pro- 
jection is a point on the surface of the sphere, 
and the whole sphere is represented once on 
an infinite plane, circles being represented as 
circles, and the angles being retained, a. Per- 
taining to stereoscopic photography 1859. So 
Stereogra*phical a. 167^ ; -ly adv. 1679. 

Stereography (stl»ri-, stenifrgrafij. 1700. 
[ad. mod.L. stereographia , f. Gr. artpt 6 s solid 
+ -7 paupia ; see -graphy.] The art of delineat- 
ing or representing the forms of solid bodies on 
a plane, as in perspective. 

Stereometer (stenVmftai). x8or. [a. F. 
stlriomltre, f. Gr. errtptb s solid + -plrpav ; see 
-meter.] x. An instrument for measuring the 
specific gravity of porous or pulverulent bodies, 
a. An apparatus consisting of a frame of bars 
and columns with sliding rods and wires, for 
illustrating problems in solid geometry 1884. 

Stereometry (steriV-mStri). Now rare . 
1570. [ad. mod.L. stereometria, a. Gr. artpeo* 
ptrpia, f. OT*p* 6 s solid + -fterpia ; see -METRY.] 
x. The art or science of measuring solids ; that 
branch of geometry which deads with solid 
figures, solid geometry ; the practical applica- 
tion of this to the measurement of solid bodies, 
a. The art of measuring specific gravities with 
a Stkreometkr (sense 1) 1886. Hence Stereo- 
metric, -ad adjs . pertaining to s. ; relating to or 
existing in three dimensions of space. 

Stereoscope (st!»*nV?-, ste-rwskoup). 1838. 
[f. Gr. oreptbs solid + -scope.] An instrument 
for obtaining from two pictures of an object, 
taken from slightly different points of view 
(corresponding to the positions of the two eyes), 
a single image giving the impression of solidity 
or relief, as in ordinary vision of the object 
itself. Hence Ste:reoacopic (-sky* pik) a. of, 
pertaining to, or adapted to the s. ; having an 
appearance of solidity or relief like an object 
viewed in a t; so Ste>reoaco*pically adv . 
Stereoacopiat (-y*sk£pist), one skilled in the use 
of the a. ; a maker of stereoscopes. Stereo*- 
acopy, the art or practice of using the s. 

Stereotomy (steri,?*t6mi). 1738. [ad. F. 
sttriotomie , t Gr. <n*p* 6 t solid + *rop!a -tomy.] 
The science or art of cutting, or making sec- 
tions of, solids ; that department of geometry 
which deals with sections of solid figures ; the 
art of cutting stone or other solid bodies into 
measured forms, as in masonry. Hence Stereo- 
to*mic, *al adjs. pertaining to s. { Stereotomiat# 
one sldiled in s. 

Stereotype (stftw-, stei&tslp)* sb. and a. 
1798. [a* F. stiriotype adj., f. Gr. errepebt solid 
4-nfirof TyfbjA] A. sb. x. The method or pro- 
cess of printing in which a solid plate of type- 


metal, cast from a papier-mflchd or plaster 
mould taken from the surface of a forme of 
type, Is used for printing from instead of the 
forme itself. a. A stereotype plate 1817. b. 
In generalized sense 2833. Something 

continued or constantly repeated without 
change; a stereotyped phrase, foimula, etc.; 
stereotyped diction or usage 2850. 

a. b. Tne mode of casting a 1823. 3. The a of 

school, newspaper and depai tment prevails 1908. 

Comb . : s.-block, (a) a s. plate ; (b) a block of iron 
or wood on which a s. plate is fixed. 

B. adj. x. lit . Of an edition : Printed by the 
process described in A. x. Also used as an 
epithet of the process. 1801. a .fig. * Stereo- 
typed b. Now somewhat rare. 1824. 

a. lie.. answers now always with a kind of a for- 
mula Carlyle. 

Stereotype (stT»*rtV, ste*nVtoip), v . 1804. 
[ad. F. stlriotyper, f. stiriotype ; see prec.l 1. 
trans. To cast a stereotype plate from (a forme 
of type) ; to prepare (literary matter) for printing 
by means of stereotypes. Also absol. a .fig. 
To fix or perpetuate in an unchanging foim 
1819. 

a. Shakespeare and the Bible have stereotyped Eng- 
lish 1874. Ste*reoty<per, one who makes steieo- 
type plates ; one who fixes unchangingly. 

Stereotyped (-toipt), ppl. a. i8ao. [f. 
prec. + -kd *. J a. Cast in the form of, or pre- 
pared for printing by means of, stereotype 
(rare), b. Usu. fig. Fixed or perpetuated in an 
unchanging form. 

b. Uttering.. s. commonplaces Mas. Gaskelu 

Stereotypic (stl^rip-jSteTfoti’pik),®. rare. 
1801. [f. Stereotype sb. + -ic. | Pertaining 

to or having the character of a stereotype. 
Stereotypy (bUrtw-, ste*r/ptai:pi). 1891. 
[ad. F. stir lot y pie, f. stiriotype Stereotype a.] 
I. The process of making stereotype plates; 
stereotyping. a. Path. Persistence of a fixed 
or stereotyped idea, mode of action, etc., in 
cases of insanity 1909. 

Sterhydraulic (st5jhaidr$*lik), a. 1866. 
[ad. F. stirhyd raul ique, irreg. f. Gr. crept 6 % 
solid + F. kydraulique . ] Applied to a form of 
hydraulic press in which pressure is generated 
by displacement of the contained liquid by a 
solid body, as a rod, screw, or rope, introduced 
with a continuous movement through a packed 
opening. 

steric (ste-rik), a. 1898. [irreg. f. Gr. 
ortptot solid + -ic.] Chem. Pertaining or relat- 
ing to the arrangement in space of the atoms 
in a molecule. 

|| Stexigma (st€ri*gm&). 1866. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. orijpiyfia support.] Bot. A stalk or fila- 
ment : variously applied. 

Sterile (ste-rail, ste'ril), a. 155a. [ad. L. 
sterilis , cogn. w. Skr. start, Gr. artipa Darren 
cow, orlpupos barren.] Barren ; not producing 
fruit or offspring, x. Of soil, a country, etc. : 
U nproducti ve of vegetation 157a. a. Producing 
no offspring ; incapable of producing offspring. 
(Chiefly of females.) 155a. +b. Causing steril- 
ity. Shaks. 8* Of a plant r Not bearing fruit 
i6a6. 4. Mentally or spiritually barren. Also, 
fruitless ; barren in or ^/(something sought or 
desired). 164a. 5. Biol. a. Of an organ or 

structure that would normally contain reproduc- 
tive elements: Barren, infertile 1646. b. Of 
cells, etc. : Not capable of reproduction 2856. 
6. Free from micro-organisms. Now often of 
surgical instruments, etc. — STERILIZED. 1877. 

1. Leane, fttirrill, and bare Land Shaks. Very S. 
Yearea Bacon, a. Women frequently become a after 
a miscarriage X741. 3. Potentilla Pragmria (S» 

Strawberry) 1845. 4 * He seems, .to be very tteril of 

Invention 1665, 5. a. Flowers having stamens only, 

are itaminiferoua, staminal, or a 1849. 6. As. needle 
or lancet 1898. Hence Ste*rile-ly adv., -neaa. 
Sterility (stfrWIti). late ME. [ad, L. steri* 
litas, t sterilis Sterile a.] x. The quality of 
bdng sterile, barrenness. Also Jtg. a. The 
state of being free from micro-organisms 2877. 
Sterilize (ste*rilaiz'), v. 1695. [f. Sterile 
a. +-IZE.] x. trans. To cause to be unfruitful; 
to destroy the fertility of. a. To deprive of 
fecundity ; to render incapable of producing 
offspring x8a8. a* Biol. To render (organs) 
sterile 1891* 4. Jtg. To make mentally or 

spiritually barren ; to render unproductive, un- 
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profitable or useless 1880. 5. To render free 

from micro-organisms 1878. 

i. absoL The practice of sowing with salt, In order 
to a, is alluded to ia the Old Testament iqia. 5. The 
millc should be sterilized 1890. Hence SteTUisa*- 
tion, the action of sterilizing. Ste'rilized ppl. a. 
Sterilizer. 

Sterlet (stS'iUt), 1591. [a. Ross, sterlyadf.] 
A small species of sturgeon. Acipcnser ruthenus , 
found in Russia. 

Sterling (stS’iliij), sb. and a. ME. [prob. 
a late OE. formation ; perh. *steorling * coin 
with a star* (f. steorra star), some of the early 
Norman pennies having on them a small star : 
see N.E. D.] A. sb. 1. The English silver penny 
of the Norman and subsequent dynasties. Often 
in pound of sterlings, orig. a pound weight of 
silver pennies, afterwards a name for the English 

f jound (240 pence) as a money of account Also 
n mark, shilling ; etc. of sterlings, Obs. exa Hist. 
b. Applied to the Scotdsh penny, late ME. 
fa. - Pe NNYWEIGHT -1776. 3. Money of the 

quality of the sterling or standard silver penny ; 
genuine English money 1565. 4. English 

money as dist. from foreign money. Formerly 
often in contrast to currency, i. e. the depreciated 
pounds, shillings, and pence of certain colonies. 
1601. b. attrib . Related to or payable in ster- 
ling 1894. +5* Standard degree of fineness 

t. Paid In starlings which were pence so called 
3- fig"- Younaue tane his tenders for true 
pay, Which are not starling Shajcs. 4. The Tenants 
are obliged by their Losses to pay S. ( which is Lawful 
Current Money of England Swift. b. S. exchange 
iota. 5. Gold and Silver of the Right S. and Standard 
Swift. 

B. adj, (Formerly often abbreviated ster., 
sterl.) 1. In pound , etc. j., altered from the 
older pound, etc. (of) sterlings (see A. x), and 
orig. used in the same sense. Hence, in later 
use, appended to the statement of a sum of 
money, to indicate that English money is meant 
1444. a. Prefixed as the distinctive epithet of 
lawful English money or coin. Now rare, late 
ME. fb .fir. That has course or currency 
-1593. 8- Of silver: tHaving the same degree 

of purity as the penny. Hence, in later use : 
Of standard quality. 2488. 4. Of character, 

principles, qualities, occas. of persons: Tho- 
roughly excellent, capable of standing every 
test 1645. 

s. Many millions a, 1838. s. A pennie loafe of Bread e 
{of English starling money) was worth a crowne of 
gold 1500. Phr. To joss Jbr(Uteras) s. (chiefly.^.). 
5 . Rich. If, iv. 964. 3. S. mark, stamp, the hall- 

mark guaranteeing a. quality: The a. mark upon 
plate 1776. 4. Many sound and a. principles of con- 

duct 1898. A young man of a. worth, and Spanish 
gravity W. Ih vino. 

Stern (stain), [OE. steam.’] A sea- 
bird ; the tern, esp. the black tern (Hydrocheli- 
don nigra). 

Stem (st 5 in), sb* ME. [prob. cl ON. 
stjdm steering, f. OTeut *stcurjan Steer v.l 
+1. The steering gear of a ship, the rudder and 
helm together j but often applied to the rudder 
only -1671. fb. Jig. That which guides or 
controls affairs, actions, etc. ; also, (from the 
metaphor of the ship of state) government, 
rule -1708. a. The hind part of a ship or boat 
(as dist. from the bow and midships); in re- 
stricted sense, the external rear part of a ship's 
hull ; also spec, in vessels of ordinary type, the 
overhanging portion of the hull abaft the stem- 
post ME, 8. The buttocks of a person (chiefly 
joc. and vulgar) or beast; the hinder part of 
any creature 16x4. 4. The tail of an animal, 

esp. of a sporting-dog or a wolf 1575. 

1. b. 1 intend to.. sit at ebfofest Sterne of publiquo 
Weal Shaks. a Phr. Drum by the e. t see By A. 1 d. 
S.-fortmnst, backwards, with the a (senses ft, 3) first. 
S. on, with the a presented. 3. We don't want to., 
fancy them cherub* without sterns Fuknivall. 

attHb and Comb. • a. -frame, the framework of a 
ship’s a. j .knee ■ Stkknson j -port, a port or win* 
dow in the a of a vessel; a. sea, a following sea 
Stem (stJm), a. ( adv .) [OE. (WS.) styme. 
The ME. forms point to an OTeut. type 
+s tern jo-, which is represented only in Eng.] A. 
adj. z. Of persons and things personified, their 
dispositions, eta; Severe, Inflexible; rigorous 
In punishment or condemnation, b» Rigor- 
ous in morals or principles; uncompromising, 
austere, late ME e. Of personal attributes, 


actions, feelings, eta : Severe, strict, bard, grim, 
harsh ME. a. Of batde, debate, etc. : Stub- 
bornly-contested, fierce, hard ME +3. In a 
bad sense : Merciless, cruel -1600. 4. Of looks, 
bearing, gait : Indicating a stem disposition or 
mood ; expressing grave displeasure; resolute, 
austere, gloomy, late ME b. transf. Of a 
building : Severe in style ; gloomy or forbidding 
in aspect 1822. 5. Of the voice t Expressive 

of a stem disposition or mood ME. t£* Of 
things, in transf. uses; esp. of blows, weapons: 
Inflicting severe pain or injury -1805. 7. Of a 

country, or its physical features, the soil, etc.: 
Unkindly, inhospitable; forbidding in aspect, 
frowning, gloomy x8xa. 8. Of circumstances 
and conditions : Oppressive, hard, Inexorable ; 
esp. s. necessity , s. reality 1830. 

l The s. ambitious, military old bishop 184:. b. 
Lord Nithsdale, who was a s. Catholic 1835. c. Am- 
bition should be made of sterner stuff© Shaks. The 
s. policy that dictated his execution 1800, 3. How 

many Lambs might the sterne Wolfe betray Shaks. 
4. Gods and men Fear’d her s. frown Milt. 7. Moun- 
tains s. and desolate Wordsw. 

B. adv. or quasi-adv. Sternly, resolutely, 
severely, harshly. (Obs. or arch.) ME. 

He shook his Miter'd locks, and s. bespoke Milt. 
Hence Ste'rn-ly adv., -ness. 

Stem (st 5 in) , v. late ME [f. Stern 
tx. trans. and intr. To steer, govern -2648. a. 
trans. To propel (a boat) stern foremost ; also 
intr. to go stem foremost 1845. 3. To place 

astern, in the phr. s. the buoy 171X. 

Steraad (st 5 \rnsed), adv. 1803, [f. Stkr- j 
NUM +-AD II (cf. Dextrad, etc.). J Anat . To- ! 
wards the sternum or the sternal aspect 
fSte-mage. 1599. [f. Stern jM + -age.] 
The stems of a fleet collectively. Shaks. 
Sternal (stS'm&l), a. (and i 3 .) 1756. [ad. 
mod.L. stemalis, f. Sternum ; see-AL.] Anat. 
and Zool. x. Of. pertaining to, or connected 
with the sternum or breast-bone. a. Situated 
on the same side as the sternum ; anterior (in 
roan) or inferior (in other animals); ventral; 
haemal (Opp. to dorsal tergal, or neural.) 
1803. 8. Of or pertaining to a sternum or 

sternite in Arthrojx>da ; stcrnitic 2835, B. as 
sb. A sternal bone 1901. 

Stembergite (staunbSigoit). 1826. [f. 

name of Count Caspar Sternberg; see -its.] 
Min. A native sulphide of silver and iron, 
occurring in brown flexible laminae with metal- 
lic lustre. 

Ste-m-board. 18x5. [f. Stern sb.* + 
Board jA] i. A board forming the flat part 
of the stem of a small boat, punt, etc. 2849. 
a. Naut. In phr. to make as., to go backwards 
as the result of tacking ; also, to force a ship 
astern with the sails 1815. 

Ste-rn-chase. 1627. [f. Stern sb.* + 

Chase sb. 1 ] Naut. 1. A chase in which the 
pursuing ship follows directly in the wake of 
the pursued. +a. The chase-guns arming the 
stern of a warship -1798. 

1. Prov. A stern chase is a long chase 1849. 

Ste*m-cha«er. 18x5. Naut. A gun be- 
longing to the Stern -chase (sense 0). 

|| Stemabra (st 5 *m/br&). PI. -w (-f)- 1846. 
[mod.L. f. Sternum, with ending of Verte- 
bra.] Anat. Any one of the segments of the 
sternum, each corresponding to a pair of ribs. 
Hence Ste-rnebral a. pertaining to or consti- 
tuting a s. 

Sterned (stSmd), a. x6xx. [f. Stern sb.* 
+ -ed s .] Having a stem. Only in combs., as 
black-s., squares . 

Stern-fajBt. 1569. [f. Stern sb.* + Fast 
sb. 9 ] Naut . A rope by which a vessel's stem 
is moored. 

Sternite (sto'inrit). 1868. [I Sternum 
4- -its.] Zool. The under or ventral part of 
each somite or segment of the body of an insect 
or other arthropod* 

Stemmost (stSumumst, -mast\ a. x6sa. 
[f. Stern jA*+-most.] i. Farthest in the 
rear, last in % line of ships. a, Nearest the 
stem 1838. 

i. Ha came alongside the s. ship Soo^hst. 

Sterno» (stSm*), bef. a vowel stern-, cotab. 
form repr. Or. orepvov or L. Sternum, occur- 
ring it* several terms, usu. denoting muscles. 


eta connected with the sternum and some other 
part. 

UStemalgia (-as'ld&U) [Gr. lAyot pain], pain ia 
the region of the sternum: spec* angina pectoris. 
SU-rnoclavi'cular a, pertaining to or connecting 
the sternum and the clavicle. Stemoco*atal [L. 
costa rib! a, pertaining to or connecting the sternum 
and the nbe. Itimo-aroM a, pertaining to or con- 
necting the sternum and the hyoid bone | the name of 
each or the two muscles serving to d epres s the larynx 1 
also as sb. Stomoma'stoid pertaining to or 
connecting the sternum and the mastoid process of 
the temporal hone: also as sb. (ye, muscle). Sterno- 
maxlilary a, pertaining to or connecting the ster- 
num and lower Jaw-hone. Sternothyroid a., per- 
taining to or connecting the sternum and the thyroid 
cartilage ; also as sb. ( sc. muscle). Sterno-vsTte- 
bral a., connected with the sternum and the vertebras. 
Stern-post. late ME. [€ Stern sb.* + 
POST sb. 1 J Naut . A more or less upright beam, 
rising from the after end of the keel and sup- 

g ortmg the rudder, b. attrib ., as t.-hnee (■ 
ternson) 1845. 

SteTD-aheet 1481. [f. Stern sb* + 

Sheet sb. % ] Naut. 1. sing, and pL The internal 
Stem portion of a boat ; spec, that part abaft 
the hindmost thwart, a. pi. a. The flooring 
boards in the after portion of a boat or small 
ship 1644. b. The seats with which the after 
portion of a boat is furnished 292a. 

Steraaon (st 5 \xnam). 1846. [f. Stern sb*, 
after Kelson.] Naut. In a wooden vessel, the 
knee-shaped timber fitted Into the angle formed 
by the junction of stem-post and kelson in order 
to secure the joint b. S.-knee (in the same 
sense) 2849. 

Sternum (st 3 un#m). PI. sterna, ster- 
num*. 1667. [mod.L., ad. Gr. arlpvov chest, 
breast.] Anat. and Z00L x. The breast-bone; 
a long bone or series of bones, occurring in 
most vertebrates except snakes and fishes, ex- 
tending along the middle line of the front or 
ventral aspect of the trunk, usu. articulating 
with some of the ribs, and with them completing 
the wall of the thorax. a. Zool. The ventral 
part of any somite of an arthropod ; opp. to 
tergum X835. 

Sternutation (st 5 mlwt**Jan). 1545. [ad. 
L. stemutatumom , f. stemutare, freq. f. stemuere 
to sneeze, cogn. w. Gr. vrbprwrBat (t — +pstmu-). ] 
The action of sneering; a sneeze. (Chiefly 
Med. and Path. ; otherwise, in mod. use, joc.) 
Sternutative (Btwni*t*tiv), a. and sb. 
Now rare. 1G66. ff. L. stemutat-, stemutare ; 
see prec. and -ivtt.J — next 
Sternutatory (stomi/i’t&tfiri), a . and sb. 
16x6. [f. as prec. + -ory *.] A. adj. 1 . Causing 
or tending to cause sneezing, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to sneering 2842. B. sb. A substance that 
causes sneering j esp. an errhine 2634. 

Stern- wheel. 1816. [Stern sb.*] A 
paddle-wheel placed at the stem ot a small 
river or lake steamer. Hence Ste*nrwhce ler, 
a boat propelled by a s. 

Sterol (steipl). > 9 T 3 * Biol. Chem. The 
ending of Cholesterol, Eroosterol, etc., 
used as a separate word to denote one of a group 
of allied complex solid alcohols of importance 
in the synthesis of vitamins. 

Ste rro-metal (ste-re). 1865. [Gr. oreppfa 
stiff, hard.] An alloy of copper and ritic, with 
a small amount of Iron and tin. Also sterro. 
Stertor (st 3 'xtpi). xtixo. [mod.L., f. L. 
steriere to snore.] A heavy snoring sound ac- 
companying inspiration lu profound uncon- 
sciousness. 

Stertorous (stS’itftrds), a. x8oa. [f. prec. 
+ -ous.] Characterized by or of the nature of 
stertor or snoring. 

Hence Ste*rtoroo»iy ado. Ste-rtorousuesm, 
Stet (stet). x8ax. [L. v 3rd sing. prat, subj, 
of stam] Printing. * Let it atand ; a direction 
on a proof or MS. that matter which has been 
altered or struck out Is to remain uncorrected. 
Hence as v. trans., to cancel a correction by 
writing 'stet* In the margin and underlining 
the words with a series of dots. 

Stetbfr* (ttejw), be£ a vowel ftetb-, comb, 
forth repr. Gr. atifiot breasti chest, occurring 
in medical terms, Stathmdoacope [Or. ivtao 
within v «soope], an Instrument for eaaminiui 
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the inside of the chest by means of ROntgen 


L (ste-Jtfgraf). 1876. [f. Ste- 
Tho + -graph.] An instrument for automati- 
cally recording the movements of the chest In 
breathing ? a recording stethometer j also called 
pneumograph . 

Stethometer (st/ty-mtoi, ste>-). 1650. [f. 
Stethq- + -metes. I An instrument for measur- 
ing the extent of tnc movement of the walls 
of the chest in breathing. So Stethomo’tric a, 
pertaining to or obtained by means of the s. 
Stethometry (-p*m6tri), measurement by a s. t 
the use of the s. 

Stethoscope (ste-Jj&kmp), sb. i8ao. [a. 
F. stethoscope, fr. Gr. orrffhs chest + vnovttv to 
observe ; see -scope.] An instrument used for 
examining the chest or other part by ausculta- 
tion. the sound of the heart, lungs, or other 
Internal organs being conveyed by means of it 
to the ear of the observer. Hence Stethoscope 
v. trams,, to apply a s. to j to examine with a s. 
Stethoacoplc (-sty’pik), -al adjs. pertaining to. 
of the nature of. observed or obtained by a s. ; 
•ly adv. by means of the s. Stethoscopiat 
(-£*&k<)pist), one who uses a a. Stetho'scopy. 
Stetson (ste'twii). 1904. [Name of maker.] 
A slouch hat worn by soldiers of the Australian 
and New Zealand forces. 

Stevedore (stfvfdbu), sb, 1788. [a. Sp. 
estivador, f. esttvar to stow a cargo; see 
Stkeve ».*] A workman employed cither as 
overseer or labourer in loading and unloading 
the cargoes of merchant vessels. Hence Steve- 
dore v. trans, to stow (cargo) in a ship's hold ; 
to load or unload the cargo of (a ship). 
Steven (atev’n). Obs. exc. dial, [OE. stefn, 
s femn.l 1. — Voice in various applications. In 
mod. dial, use chiefly : A loud voice, a. Out- 
cry. noise, tumult, din, late ME. 

Sche cryeth 1 systyr 1 with ful louda a steuene 


Stew (stiff), sbA late ME. [a. OF. estui, 
f. estuier to shut up, keep in reserve.] +x. In 
phr. in s* [» OF. en estui], said of fish kept in 
confinement, to be ready for the table -1573. 
a. A pond or tank in which fish are kept until 
needed for the table, late ME. 3> An artificial 
oyster-bed 1610. 

Stew (stiff), sb* ME. [a. OF. estuve , a 
Com. Rom. word ; ult. etyra. obsc.] I. A stove, 
heated room. +1. A vessel for boiling, a cal- 
dron -1603. +*• A heated room ; a room with 
a fireplace -1573. 3. A heated room used for 

hot air or vapour baths: hence, a hot bath. 
Obs \ exc. Hist . or arch, late ME. 4. pi, A 
brothel. (Developed from sense 3, on account 
of the frequent use of the public hot-air baths 
for immoral purposes.) Hist, late ME. tb. 
{sing, and //.) A bawd or prostitute -1650. 

4. Ho strongly censured the licensed itews at Rome 
Boswvll. 

II. Senses derived from Stew v. i. A pre- 
paration of meat slowly boiled in a stew-pan, 
usually containing vegetables, etc 1576. a. 
A state of excitement, esp. of great alarm or 
anxiety 1806. 3. colloq. A state of being over- 

heated or bathed in perspiration 189a. 

1. Irish t., a dish composed of pieces of mutton, 
potatoes, and ontbns stewed together, a. Poor Mr. 
Allen is in a a. about his aermon 1809. 

Stew (stiff), v, late ME. [a. OF. estuver, 
related to prac.] fi. trams. To bathe in a hot 
bath or a vapour bath -2665. a. Cooking, a. 
trans . To boil slowly In a close vessel ; to cook 
(meat, fruit, etc.) in a liquid kept at the sim- 
merlUg-point late ME. b. intr. Of meat, fruit, 
etc.: To undergo stewing 2594. a In fig. 
phrases, with the sense 1 To be left to suffer 
the natural consequences of one's own notions 
1656. 3. trans / 1 fa. trans. To bathe in per- 
spiration -1687, tb.jfc To soak, steep, imbue 
-i 8 j 2 . e. To confine In done or ill-ventilated 
quarters* Chiefly with up. 2590* d. intr. To 
stay excessively long in bed. Also, to remain 
in a heated or stifling atmosphere ) hence slang, 

af^rlfon your pippins, and a them till they 
are quite tender 1770, c* Phr. to f. in one* own 
fries fcf. v. cutrs Jans mhfus\ He would let them 
s. in their own. .iu&ee 1885. f* b* If amt, in. lv. 93. 
<L Skewing over Ms books 
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Steward (stiff -*id), sb, [OE. stiweard \ i . 
sti£, of uncertain meaning + weard Ward sb.] 
1. An official who controls the domestic affairs 
of a household, supervising the service of his 
master's table, directing the domestics, and 
regulating household expenditure ; a major- 
domo. Obs, exc. Hist. b. A member of a college 
who supervises the catering or presides at table 
2749. c. A servant of a college who is charged 
with the duty of catering. Also, the head ser- 
vant of a dub or similar institution 2528. d. 
An officer in a ship who, under the direction of 
the captain or the purser, keeps the stores and 
arranges for the serving of meals ; now applied 
to any attendant who waits upon the passengers 
I 4S a As the title of an officer of a royal 
household, a. gen. Orig., an officer with similar 
functions to the * steward ' of an ordinary house- 
hold (see sense 1). Obs . exc. Hist . OE. b. 
(Lord) S. of the King’s Household. A peer 
whose nominal duty it is to control the King’s 
household above stairs, and to preside at the 
Board of Green Cloth, late ME. 3. One who 
manages the affairs of an estate on behalf of his 
employer, late ME. b. The administrator, 
often with merely nominal duties, of certain 
estates of the Crown, as tS. of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster 1444. c. In Scotland : A magistrate orig. 
appointed to Administer thccrown landsforming 
a Stewartry. late ME. 4 .fig. (from senses 1 
and 3,) An administrator and dispenser of 
wealth, favours, etc. ; esp. one regarded as the 
servant of God or of the people OE. 5, In 
various societies and corporations, the title of 
certain officers (e. g. city s. ; s. of the Jockey 
Club ) OE. 8. High S. In the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the title (in academic 
Latin seneschallus) of a judicial officer, in whom 
is vested the jurisdiction belonging to the uni- 
versity in causes of treason and felony 2459. 
b. In certain English cities, a municipal title of 
dignity, usu. borne by a nobleman or royal 
prince 1563. 7. A person appointed to super- 

vise the arrangements or maintain order at a 
race meeting, exhibition, dinner, ball, ooncert, 
public gathering, etc. 1703. 8. An overseer of 

workmen ME. g. Among Methodists, a lay- 
man appointed to manage the financial affairs 
of a congregation or of a circuit 2742. j 

1. Antonio Bologna, s. of the houuhold to the 
Duchess x6it. d. Bath-, cabin; deck-, tables, f cap- 
tairi'e s„ etc. a. (Lord High) 8. of England. 
The title of a high officer of state, the earlier senes- 
callus Anglia 1 since the accession of Henry IV ap- 
pointed only on the occasion of a coronation, at which 
He presides, or for the trial of a peer. (Lord High) 
S. of Scotland. Hist. The first officer of the Scot- 
tish King in early times. ^ 3. S. of the manor, one 
who transacts tha financial and legal business of a 
manor on behalf of the lordi he holds the manor- 
court in the lord’s absence, and keeps a copy of its 
rolls, whence the name s . of copyhold. So S. of the 
leet, s. of the hundred, etc, D. S. qf the Chsttem 
Hundreds : sea Cmltmn. . 4. A man of business 
and a vigilant a of the public money Macaulay, 5. 
The Stewards and Members of the Jockey Club 1831. 
Hence Steward v. trusts, to manage, administer: 
intr. to do the duties of a &. Stewardly adv. (rare) 
like a a, with the care of a a Stewardahip, the 
office of a a: conduct of the office of a, administration. 

Stewardess (stiff -aides). 1631. [-ess 1.] 
A female who performs the duties of a steward, 
b. Now chiefly : A female attendant on a ship 
whose duty it is to wait on the women pas- 
sengers 2837, 

Stewartry, stewardry (stiff-ait ri, stiff-- 
wdri). Chiefly Sc. 2473. [See Steward sb. 
and -RY.] 2* A former territorial division of 

Scotland under the jurisdiction of a steward. 
9. The offioe of steward in such a territory 2483. 

Stewed (stiffd), 4^4 a. [-ED Cooked by 
slow boiling in a dosed vessel. Of tea : made 
strong and bitter by being kept too long in 
the pot. 

Stewpan (stiff a psen). 1652. [f. Stew sb,* or 
v. + PAN sb.] A saucepan for stewing. 

Stewpot (stiff-pit). i6a8* [f. as prec. + 
Pot sb. j A covered pot for stewing meat* eus. 

Sthenic (sjwnik). a, 1788. (ad. mod.L. 
stkenuus , f. Gr. oblrot strength? after asthe- 
nicus. ] Path. Applied to diseases characterised 
by a normal or excessive accumulation of 4 ex- 
citability ’ or vital power in the system. In later 
use, of diseases, symptoms, etc. 1 Marked by 
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normal or excessive vital or nervous energy 
Opp. to asthenic. 

Stlb-. 2859. Used in Chetn. as comb, form 
of Stibium : of. Stibio-, 

Stibic (sti-bik), a. rare. 1609 [f. Stibium 
4- -ic .1 Of or belonging to antimony) antimonlo. 
Stibiconito (sti*blk#noit). 1843. [f. Stibium 
+ Gr. nbrit dust + -ITS.] Min. A hydrous oxide 
of antimony, sometimes found in a pulverulent 
form. 

Stibine (sti-boin). 1843. rt Stibium + 
-ine.] 1. Min. - Stibnitb. a. Che m. Any 
of the antimony-compounds on the type of am- 
monia, SbHf. 2853. 

Stibio- (strbip). 1857. Comb, form of Sti- 
bium, used in Chem. and Min. 

Stibium (sti blfta). Ute ME. [a. L.] 

* Black antimony ’, ie. trisulphide of antimony 
caldned and powdered, used as a cosmetic foe 
blackening the eyelids and eyebrows. tFormer- 
ly used also for metallic antimony or any of its 
salts, esp. as a poison or an emetic. 

Stibnite (sti-bnait). 2854. [f. Stibine + 
+ -ite. ] Min. Native trisulphide of antimony, 

4 gray antimony ’, the most common ore of the 
metal. 

Sticcado (stika'di). 1776. [perh. ad. It. 
steccato .] Mus. A kind of xylophone. 

Stich (stik). 1733. (ad. Gr. orlxos row, 
line, verse.] A portion or division of prose or 
verse writing, of a measured or average length | 
a line, verse. 

Stichic (sti-kik), a. 1864. [ad.Gr. onx^ 6 s 9 
f. orlxos Stich. ] 1 • Pertaining to or consisting 
of verses or lines. 9. Pros. Consisting of suc- 
cessive lines of the same metric form 2886. So 
Stl'chic&l a. (in sense x) 2787. 

Stichidium (stikidiffm). PI. 4 a (-U). 
1855, [mod.L., f. Gr. orlxos Stichos + dim. 
suffix -idium ( — Gr. -iSiov.).] Pot. A pod -like 
receptacle for tetraspores in some rose-spored 

^chocrous© (stMcekrdum). 1899. [f. Gr, 
orlxos + xP&V ul colour.] Phys. Any nerve-cell 
having the chromophilic bodies arranged us 
more or less regular layers. 

Stichometrical (stikometrikil), a. 1845. 
[f, next +-ICAL,] Of or pertaining to sticho- 
raetry ; characterised by measurement by stichoi 
or lines. So StichomeTrlc a. Stichometri- 
cally adv. 

Sticbometry (stik^metri). 1754. [ad. late 
Gr. orixofitTfua, f. orlxos Stichos + -porplm 
-METEY.J Palseogr. a. The measurement of a 
manuscript text by stichoi or lines of fixed or 
average length into which the text is divided. 
Also, a list or appendix stating this length, b. 
Occas. used for : The practice of writing a prose 
text in lines of nearly equal length correspond- 
ing to divisions in the sense. Also, stichoi 
collectively. 1875. 

b. S. was really nothing out a cumbrous substitute 
for punctuation 1881. 

|| Stichomythia (stikemi biA). Alsoftticho- 
muthia (miff'JrfA). x86x. [mod.L. a. Gr. orir 
XOfsvQla, f. orl\os STICHOS + pvOos speech, 
talk.] In classical Greek Drama, dialogue la 
alternate lines, employed in sharp disputation, 
and characterised by antithesis and rhetorical 
repetition or taking up of the opponent's words. 
Also applied to modem imitations of this. 

|| Stichos (sti kfs). PI. Btlchoi (sd a kol\ 
2863. [a. Gr. orlxos Stich.] x. In tne Greek 
Ch., a verse or verside. 9. Palseogr, A line of 
a sdchometrically written text ; a line of average 
length assumed in measuring the contents of a 
text or oodex 2885. 

Stick (stik), x£.l [OE. sttcca OTeut. 
*stihhon 1 Teut root *stih- to pierce, prick | 
see Stick v .*] L A rod or staff of wood. x. 
A short piece of wood, esp. a piece cut and 
shaped for a special purpose. 9. A slender 
branch or twlgtf a tree or shrub, esp. when 
cut or broken off. Now rare. OE. b,pL Pieces 
of cut or broken branches, also pieces of cut 
and chopped wood, used as ftiel ME. c. A 
twiggy bough or long rod stuck la the ground 
for a plant to 4 run ' upon 2577. 3. A stem or 

thick branch of a tree cut and trimmed and 
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used as timber for building, fencing, etc. ; a 
stave, stake, late ME. 4. A long and relatively 
slender piece of wood, whether in natural form 
or shaped with tools, cut or broken of a con- 
venient length for handling, late ME. b. A 
staff, club, cudgel used as a weapon, late ME. 
c. (Chiefly the s.) A beating with a stick. eolloq. 
1856. d. — Walking-stick 1620. e. A rod 
of dignity, or office, a baton ; also the bearer of 
such a stick x688. The rod of a sky-rocket 
1651. 5. spec, in various games, a. A staff 

for striking or pushing, as in Hockey; also 
applied to a billiard cue, a golf club, etc. 1674. 
b. Hence in Hockey, Sticks, the word used by 
the umpire in declaring a breach of rule com- 
mitted by improperly handling the stick; a 
breach of rule of this kind 1896. c. Cricket, pi. 
The stumps of a wicket, the wicket, rare in 
sing. Also Football the goalposts 1862. 6. 

A timber-tree ; also, a tree-trunk when cut for 
timber ; more fully s . of timber 1748. 7. Naut. 
A mast or portion of a mast ; also a yard. The 
sticks , the masts and yards. 1802. 

a. b. Come, Hostis t ..lay a few more sticks on the 
fire Walton. 4. Every ». (ami stone), the whole 
materials of a building. 4. Cleft s . : see Clbft ppl. a. 
C. Come in, ..or I'll give you the a 1856. 

U. Transf. uses. 1. A piece of material rolied, 
moulded, or cut for convenience of use into a 
long and slender form like that of a stick : e. g. 
of sweetstuff; of glass; of lac or sealing-wax 
146a a. The stem of a culinary plant when 
trimmed for use, e. g. a root of celery with its 
blanched leaf-stems ; a leaf-stem of rhubarb ; 
a young shoot of asparagus 1756. 3. a. A sup- 

port for a candle, a candlestick 1540. b. — 
Composing- 1683. c. A violin bow, a 
fiddlestick 1600. d. pi. The thin pieces of ivory, 
bone, or other material upon which the folding 
material of a fan is mounted 1701. e. A joy-stick 
1914. 4. slang, a. pi. Furniture, household 

goods ; more fully sticks of furniture. Rarely 
sing, in every s. § every article of furniture. 1809. 
b. 7 Now U.S. and colonial.) With a s. in it: 
■aid of tea, coffee, etc., with a dash of brandy 
1804. 5. Applied to a person, as tough s., 

aucer s . 168a. b. A * wooden ' person ; one 
lacking in capacity for his work, or in geniality 
of manner ; Theatr. an indifferent actor z8oa 
s. Pink sticks of barley-sugar Thackeray. 5. 
Crooked s., a perverse, cross-grained person. Phr. 
(To have or get ) the right or the wrong end of the s., 
to have the advantage or the contrary in a bargain or 
a contest. Also, to nave got hold of the wrong end of 
the t., to have got a story wrong, not know the facts 
of the case. To hold sticks with, to compete on equal 
terms with. 

Comb. 1 s.-bug U.S. (a) at s. •insect | (B) a preda- 
ceous reduvioid bug, Ernes a longipcsx -caterpillar, 
-looper, a geometnd larva resembling a bit of stick f 
a. chimney US., a log-house chimney composed of 
sticks piled up crosswise and cemented with mud or 
clay | -insect, any insect of the family Phasmtdm, 
from its resemblance to the branches and twigs of the 
trees in which it is found. 

Stick (stik), sbA Obs. exc. Hist. OE. 
[Origin obsc. J A measure of quantity in small 
eels (app. 25 or 26). 

Stick (stik), sb .8 1646. [f. next.] I. A 

temporary stoppage, a hitch ; a boggle. Obs. 
exc. arch. 9. Something which causes hin- 
drance or delay, a difficulty, an obstacle. Obs. 
exc. arch. 1657. 8- The power of adhering or 

of causing a thing to adhere 1853. 4. A bats- 

man who is not easily 'got out T 1863. 

1. When we came at the Hill Difficulty, he made no 
a at that Bumyam. 

Stick (stik), vA Pa. t. and pa. pple. stuck 
(sink). [OE. stician wk. vb., f. Teut. root 
*stih~ : — Indo-Eur. *stig- (: *steig-) in Gr. ctI- 
(civ, ffrtypa Stigma, L. instigate Instigate.] 
L To pierce, thrust 1 . trans. To stab, pierce, 
or transfix with a thrust of a spear, sword, knife, 
or other sharp instrument; to kill by this means. 
Hot now in dignified use. b. To kill (an ani- 
mal, esp. a pig) by thrusting a knife into its 
throat ME. c. Sport. To spear (a salmon). To 
a a pig s (in India) to hunt the wild boar with 
a spear. x8ao. ft. To thrust (a dagger, a spear* 
a pointed instrument) in, into, through, late 
ME. 8* To thrust, push forward, protrude 
(one's head, hand, etc.) in, into , out I of), over 
S627. b. intr. To project, protrude. Now only 
Const, from, out of. 158a 
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1. Like a Storm© suddenly, The English Archery 
Stuck the French Horses Drayton, s. Thou stick’st 
a dagger in me Shakr. 3. A lean old gentleman. . 
stuck his head out of the window 1907. 

XL To remain fixed, z. intr. Of a pointed 
instrument : To remain with its point imbedded ; 
to be fixed by piercing OE. +a. Of things : To 
be fastened in position ; to be fixed in or as in 
a socket ; to be attached -1673. b. In phr. with 
full, close , expressive of crowding to the utmost. 
eolloq. 1776. 3. Chiefly of persons : To con- 

tinue or remain persistently in a place. Now 
only eolloq. OE. b.fig. Of feelings, thoughts, 
etc. s To remain permanently in the mind ME. 
+4. To remain firm, continue steadfast, stand 
fast ; to be determined to do something; to 
persist in (an opinion, etc.); to be persistently 
engaged upon -1698. b. To keep persistently at 
1886. c. trans. (slang.) To put up with, endure 
association with, tolerate (a person or thing). 
Also to s. it (out), to continue what one is 
doing without flinching. 1899. 5. intr. Of 

things s To remain attached or fastened by ad- 
hesion, to adhere, hold, cleave 1558. b .fig. 
Of a fact, a saying : To abide in one s memory. 
Of an imputation: To be fastened upon a per- 
son. Of opinions, feelings, habits : To be fixed, 
not to be shaken off. 1535. 6. Of a living crea- 
ture: Tooling to, on, upon. To s. on, to (a horse), 
to keep one’s seat on. Also absol. 1596. 7. To 

be set fast or entangled in sand, clay, mud, 
mire, or the like ; similarly of a boat, to become 
fixed or grounded on sand, a rock, etc. ; more 
explicitly to s.fast OE. 8. To become fixed or 
stationary in or on account of some obstruction, 
to be arrested or intercepted. Of a thing made 
to run, swing, or slide: To become unwork- 
able, to jam. 1531. b. Of food, etc. ; To lodge 
(in the throat) 1553. c. Of words, To s. in one's 
throat, *t* teeth: 'to resist emission’ (J.) 1605. 
9. Of a matter 1 To be at a stand, to suffer de- 
lay or hindrance 1530. b. Of a person or thing : 
To remain in a stationary condition, to be un- 
able to make progress. Of a commodity, etc. : 
Not to * go off’ ; to remain unsold. 1641. xo. 
To be in difficulty or trouble ; to stop or stand 
in a state of perplexity ; to be embarrassed, 
puzzled, or nonplussed 1577. b. To be unable 
to proceed in narration or speech, through lapse 
of memory or embarrassment 1579. 11.T0 

hesitate, scruple, be reluctant or unwilling. 
Const, to (do something). Only with neg. Now 
rare. 1532. 

s. By the lijjht he spies Lucrecias gloue, wherein 
her needle sticks Shaks. 3. I’ll s. where I am, for 
here I am safe as to food andshelter Hardy, b. His 
speech stickes in my heart Shaks. 4. c. Sergeant 
Chambers shouted hack, 1 Go to hell I ’ and to his men 
he cried ' S. it I ' *905. 5. Provb. If you throw mud 

enough^ some of It will s. 19 11. Phr. 7 'o s. to a per. 
son’s fingers, said fig.oi money dishonestly retained, 
b. A bad character sticks to a country a* well as to 
an individual 2845. Phrases, .which s., like barbed 
arrows, in the memory of every reader Kingsley. 
j. They ranne the shippers ground, and the fore- 
part stucke fast Acts xxvii. 41. Phr. To s. in the 
mud | now usu., to remain content in a mean or abject 
condition. (Cf. Stick-in-the-mud.) A c. Amen stuck 
in my throat Shaks. so. b. He always stuck in the 
middle, everybody recollectingthe latter part except- 
ing himself W. Ihving. is. They will not sticke to 
say, you enuide him Shaks. 

III. To fix, cause to adhere, x. trans. To 
fasten (a thing) in position by thrusting in its 
point ME. b. To secure (a tiling) by thrusting 
the end of it in, into, behind, through (a recep- 
tacle) 1664. c. To fix on a point ME. a. gen. 
To fasten in position ; also in weaker sense, to 
place, set, put. Now chiefly, to place obtru- 
sively, inappropriately, or irregularly, late ME. 
b. To fasten as an adornment or garnishing, 
late ME. c. Joinery. To work (moulding, a 
bead) with a plane fashioned for that purpose 
1769. 8* To set (a surface) with, to furnish or 

adorn with on the surface, to cover or strew 
with ME. b. Cookery . To set with a garnish 
X530. 4* To cause to adhere ; to fasten, fix, 

secure (a thing) against, on, upon, to (a surface) 
by means of an adhesive, pins, etc. Also said 
of the adhesive, late ME. b* Jig. To fasten 
(one's choice, opinion, an imputation, a nick- 
name, dishonour, etc.) on, upon x6ox. 5. eolloq. 
To bring to a stand, render unable to advance 
or retire. Chiefly pass. 1829. b> eolloq. To 
pose, nonplus 2884. 0. slang and eolloq. a. To 
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cheat (a person) out of his money, to cheat or 
take in in dealing ; to • saddle ’ with something 
counterfeit or worthless in purchase or exchange 
1699. b. To ' let in ' for 1895. c. To j. it in 
or on 8 to make extortionate charges 1844. d. 
To be stuck on (U.S. slang): to be captivated 
with X886. 

t. Then a. a skewer into it 1736. b. Sticking his 
pen behind his ear Scott, a. Two pitch bels sturke 
in her face for eyes Shaks. %. My shrowd of white, 
stuck all with Ew, O prepare it Shaks. fig. Suppo- 
sition, all our liues, shall be stucke full of eyes Shaks. 
b. A good piece of beef, stuck with Rose-mary 1611, 

t . S. no bills K the usual form of the notice placed on a 
uilding forbidding placards to be posted upon it. b. 
His foul esteeme Sticks no dishonor on our Front 
Milt. 6. I'm stuck with a counterfeit note 1848- b. 
I'm awfully sorry 1 stuck you for such a lot 2915. 

With preps, (intr.) S. at — . a. To scruple at ; to 
hesitate to accept or believe, to take exception to, to be 
deterred by. (Chiefly neg.) To s. at nothing , to 
be unscrupulous. b. To Be impeded or brought to 
a stand at (a difficulty). S. by — . a. To remain 
resolutely faithful to (a person) as a follower, partisan, 
or supporter, fb. Of a thing: To remain with, cling 
to (a person) \ to remain in (a person’s) memory. C. 
To hold to, be constant to (a principle, one's word). 
Now rare. S. to — . a. To remain resolutely faith- 
ful to (a uerson or party), not to desert. Now chiefly 
eolloq . D. l*o adhere { keep, or hold to (an argument, 
demand, resolve, opinion, bargain, covenant, and the 
like) t to refuse to renounce or abandon ; to persist in. 
C. To refuse to be enticed, led or turned from; to 
attend unremittingly to (an occupation, course of ac- 
tion, work, etc.), d. To keep exclusively to. e. To 
remain by or in (a place, etc.): to ( refuse to desert or 
leave, f. To follow closely (an original, etc.), g. To 
keep close to (in a pursuit or race), ll. To lceep 
possession of, refuse to part with. 

With ad vs. S. down. To put down in writing 
(eolloq.). S out a. intr. To jui out, project, b To 
be prominent or conspicuous (eolloq.). C. To persist 
in resistance ; to hold out. Tos. it out, to endure to the 
end. C. To persist in one’s demand for (eolloq.). S. 
together, a. Of things: To adhere one to another, 
b. Of persons, etc.: To keep together; chiefly fig., 
to make common cause. S. up. a. intr. To stand out 
from a surface j to project, b. To s. up for | to defend 
the cause of, to champion (eolloq ). c. To offer resis- 
tance to (eolloq.). d. To set up in position, to set up 
(a stake, etc.) on its own point, or (a head, body) by im- 
palement. Also, ta put up (one's hands) in surrender, 
e. To affix or post. 1 . To stop and rob on the highway | 
also, to rob (a bank, etc.), g. To hinder from proceeding 
(on a journey, in work, etc.) ; hence to- puzzle, non- 
plus. h. Austral. To bring (an animal) to bay. 

Comb.: 8. -Culture, a bacterial culture made by 
thrusting a platinum needle into the culture medium : 
-jaw eolloq ., a pudding or sweetmeat difficult of 
mastication 1 -pin U.S. , a pin that is merely stuck in 
as an ornament ; -seed, a plant of the genus Echino* 
spermum, the seeds of which are furnished with 
booked adhesive plickles: sticktight, a composite 
weed, Bidens frondosa, whose Aat achenia bear two 
barbed awns ; also, one of the seeds. 

Stick (stik), v A Pa. t. and pa. pple. stlcked 
(stikt). 1573. [f. Stick j^. 1 ] 1. trans. To lay 
sticks between (pieces of timber) in stacking 
them. 9. To furnish (a plant) with a stick as 
a support 1636. 3. intr. To gather fallen wood 

for firewood : chiefly in to go sticking, local. 
1870. 

Sticker (sti'kai). 1585. [f. Stick vA + 
-ER.] One who or that which sticks. 1. One 
who sticks or stabs, esp. one who kills swine by 
sticking. 9 . A weapon used for piercing or 
stabbing ; as dist from cutting or slashing ; esp. 
a slicking-knife, a fishing-spear, an angler s 
gaff. Chiefly eolloq. 1890. 8. One who re- 

mains constant; one who persists in a task 
1674. 4. Something which causes a person to 

stick or to be at a nonplus; a poser, eolloq . 
1849. 5. A rod in the mechanism of an organ 
or pianoforte 1845. 0 . U.S. An adhesive label | 
spec. « Paster 2. 1872. 

Stickful. 1683. [Stick sb. *1 As much 
type as a composing-stick will bold. 
Stickiness 1 (sti-kines). 1797. [f. Sticky 

aA + -ness.] The quality of being sticky ; ad- 
hesiveness, glutinousness. 

Stickiness 2 (sti'k into). 1910. [f. Sticky 
aA +-ness.] Stiffness, woodenness. 

Sticking (sti*kig\ vbl.sb. late ME. [-inoL] 
z. The action of Stick vA 9. cotter, a. Mining. 
— Selvage 3. 1653. b. pi. Coarse, bruised, in- 
ferior meat ; spec, the portions damaged by the 
butcher's knife 1851. 

Sticking (sti*kin), ppl. a . ME. [1 Stick 
v> + -INO *.] That sticks. 

Comb. 1 s. -grams - Cleavers 1 -piece, tbs lower 
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STICK-IN-THE-MUD 

part cf the neck-piece of a carcass of beef | -place, the 
place in which a thing stops and bolds fast ; -plaster, 
a material for covering and closing superficial wounds, 
consisting of linen, silk, etc., spread with an adhesive 
substance ; -point m s.-place. 

Sti-ck-in-tho-mud. 1733. [f. phr. to stick 
in the mud ; see Stick v. II. 7.] A helpless or 
unprogressive person ; one who lacks resource 
or initiative. Also, a contemptuous substitute 
for What 's-his-name. 

Stickit (sti'kit), a. Sc. 1787. [Sc. form of 
slicked ppl. a. f. Stick z/. 1 ] z. Of a task, a 
product of labour : Imperfect or bungled, un- 
finished. 9. That has relinquished his Intended 
profession from want of ability or means to 
pursue it 1815. 

Sticklac (sti'kleek). 1704. [f. Stick sb.f + 
Lac *.] Lac in its natural state of incrustation 
on twigs. 

Stickle (sti’k’l), v. 1530. [app. identical 
with ME. stifle, freq. of stifie, OE. stihtan to 
set in order.] ti- intr. a. To act as an official 
regulator of a tournament, wrestling match, or 
the like, in order to ensure fair play. b. Hence, 
to act as mediator or umpire ; to interpose or 
intervene (between or among combatants, etc.). 
-169a. ta. trans. To compose (a dispute, dis- 
putants); to stop, quell (a strife or contest) 
-1630. +3. intr. To be busy, stirring, or ener- 

getic ; to strive or contend pertinaciously; to 
take an active part (in a cause, affair) -1706. 
tb. To strive to (do something) -173a. 4. S. 

for — . a. To strive or contend for (a desired 
object, an issue, principle, etc.) 164a. fb. To 
take the part of, stand up for (a person) -1748. 
5. To make difficulties, raise objections, haggle 
(1 about ) ; to be tardy in givingone’s acceptance ; 
to hesitate, scruple, take offence at 1819. 

1. The same Angel., when half of the Christians are 
already kill'd. .stickles between the Remainders of 
God’s Host, and the Race of Fiends Drydkn. 3. Oh how 
we can a. in our own causes I 1630. b. The Devil., 
will s. tod« as much mischief as he can among you 1680. 
4. a. 1 be plot. .will, .please those who s. for happy 
endings 1905. b. When Fortune (as she ‘s wont) turn d 
fickle And for the foe began 10 ». 1663. 5. Flying for 

life, one does not 8. about his vehicle Carlyle. 

Stickleback, late ME. [f. OE. s tic el 
prick, sting + Hack j^. 1 ] A small spiny-finned 
fish of the genus Gasterosteus or family Gaiter o- 
steidx The common three-spined s.. G. aculea- 
tus, is found in both fresh and salt water. 
Stickler (sti'kbi). 1538. [f. Sticki.e v. 

+ -ER 1 .] 1. A moderator or umpire at a tourna- 
ment, a wrestling or fencing match, etc. (Obs. 
exc. s.w. dial.) fa. An active partisan; 
(great, chief, etc.) agent, mover, or instigator 
-1738. fb. In unfavourable sense 1 A factious, 
seditious, or pragmatic contender ; a wrangler ; 
a busybody -1696. *| 3. One who fights or con- 

tends against (a person, cause, etc.) ; an oppo- 
nent, antagonist; one who makes difficulties 
or raises objections -1846. 4. With fori One 

who pertinaciously supports or advocates (a 
cause, principle, person, etc.) ; one who insists 
on or stands out for (a form, ceremony, etc.) 
1644. +5. A second or backer in a contest -1828. 

4. Beaufort was no a for pedantic rules 1879. 5. 

Their fathers were honest men and sticklers to their 
lawful Prince 1711. 

Stick-up, a. and sb. 1857. [f. phr. to stick 

up ; see Stick v. 1 ] A. adj. That sticks up ; 
esp. of a collar — Stand-up a. 1. 1873. **>■ 

Something which sticks up; esp. a stand-up 
collar 1857. b. A thief armed with a revolver 
who orders his victims to put their hands up ; 
also, a job performed by this type of criminal, a 
hold-up ; also attrib . (IJ.S.) 1905. 

Sticky (sti'ki), a. 1 1577. [1 . Stick sb. 1 + 
-Y l J i. Of plant-stems : Like a stick ; woody, 
a. Painting. Characterized by hardness of out- 
line 1753. 

Sticky (sti*ki), a* 1797. [f. Stick vA + 
-r 1 .] Having the ^property of sticking or ad- 
hering; adhesive; also, viscid, glutinous, b. 
Pacing and Cricket . Of a course, a wicket: 
Haring a yielding surface owing to wet 1888. 

Everything a. except postage-stamps Lomov. Hence 
Sti'ckv P. irons, to smear with something a {colloq.). 
Stiff (stif), a., sb. f and adv. [OE. stif : — 
OTeut +stlfo- •— pre-Teut. oogn. w, L. 

stipare to crowd, stipes stake.J A. adj. L z. 
Rigid ; not flexible or pliant, a- Of the body. 
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limbs, joints, muscles, etc.: Lacking supple- 
ness, unable to move without pain ME. b. 
Rigid in death. Often predic. in fig. phr. to bore 
(one) s. t to bore ' to death * (t colloq .). ME. e. 
Of machinery, etc. : Working with excessive 
friction ; hard to move 1848. 3. Rigid as the 

result of tension ; taut. Now rare or Obs. late 
ME. 4. Of a semi-liquid substance: Thick or 
viscous, so as to flow with difficulty or to be 
capable of retaining a definite shape, late ME. 
5. Of soil : Heavy, dense ; not porous or friable ; 
difficult to work Z523. 6. Tight, closely packed. 

Now hyperbolic ally in colloq. use : Densely 
crowded (with). 1683. 7. Of a ship: Offering 

a high resistance to deflexion from the vertical 
or normal floating position ; stable, not crank 
Z627. Z.fig. Inflexible of purpose, steadfast, 
resolute, Arm .constant ME b. In a bad sense : 
Obstinate, stubborn, not amenable to reason. 
Now rare. 1526. c. Of a battle, debate, etc. : 
Stubbornly contested, hard ME. 9. Formal, 
constrained, lacking ease or grace 1608. zo. 
Of price, charges, rates, etc. : Unyielding, firm ; 
having an upward tendency. Hence of a com- 
modity or the dealers in it. 1883. 

1. The Gown with a. Embroid’ry shining Prior. 
With sleet and rain, ropes s., and sails half set, very 
squally, she works like a Cutter x8ot. a. Yon and I, 
ma'atn, 1 think, are too a. to dance Thackeray. Phr. 
To have a s. neckj to suffer from a rheumatic affection 
of the neck in which the head cannot be moved with- 
out pain. b. S. one , s. ' un , a corpse {slang). 4. Then 
work it up into a s. paste Mas. Glass a. 8. b. S. in 
Opinions, always in the wrong Drydrn. 9. Too s. a 
carriage of his fortune Wotton. S. rectangular walks 
T779. His diction, .was. .pronounced s. and pedan- 
tic Macaulay. Several letters, .directed in a a., care- 
ful, .hand 1885. 

Colloq. phrases. S. as a Joker; s. in the back, firm, 
resolute 1 to keep {carry, nave) a s. upper lip, to be 
firm or unyielding, esp in bearing pain or sorrow. 

IL Strong, z. Of living creatures: Stout, 
stalwart, sturdy. Obs. exc. dial. ME 9. Of 
natural agencies : a. Strong, violent (of wind) ; 
also applied to a steady wind of moderate force 
ME. tb. Of news : Formidable, grave. Shaks. 
3. Of liquors : Strong, potent. Now only of 
spirits and water. 1813. 

a. a. The winde being contrary, and a stiffe gale 
1565. 3. A good s. glass of brandy grog 1883. 

UL Hard, difficult, x. Of an ascent or 
descent : Sleep so as to be difficult In Hunt- 
ing : Difficult (said of an obstacle or a tract of 
country presenting many obstacles). Z704. 9. 

That requires considerable effort ; severe ; labo- 
rious, toilsome 1862. 8. Of a price, demand, 

etc. ; Unusually high, excessive 1824. 

x. The next day's climb proved a stiff one 1903. a. 
A s. examination in the History School 18&6. 3. He 

naturally thought 3s. an hour pretty s. boat hire 1903. 

Comb.\ B.-leaf Arch., the foliage of conventional 
form ( with stiff leaf-stems, characteristic os a decora- 
tion in the Early English style. 

B. sb. x. slang. Paper; a document, esp. a 

promissory note or bill of exchange ; a clandes- 
tine letter 1823. 9. slang. A corpse 1859. 3. 

slang. A penniless man ; a wastrel 1899. 

1. I wish you'd do me a bit of s. Thackeray. 

C. cdv. Stiffly, tightly, hard, etc. late ME. 

Phr. To give it to someone ( pretty ) s., to speak 

severely to, to rate. Hence Sti’n-ly adv., -neas. 

Stiffen (sti-fn), v . 1500. J_f. Stiff a. + 
-EN *.] To make or become stiff or stiffer. 1. 
trans . To make stiff or rigid, e. g. by means of 
starch, or by the addition of a lining or a sup- 
port z6aa. b. Naut. To increase the initial 
stability of a ship ; to render less liable to heel 
1706. a. To render stiff in consistency ; to 
thicken, coagulate z6a7. b. intr . To become 
stiff in consistency ; to harden. Also fig., to 
assume a more definite or permanent form 
or character. 1697. 3. trans. To make more 

steadfast, unyielding, or obstinate ; Mil . to in- 
crease the fighting value of a force by the ad- 
mixture of soldiers of better quality 1500. b. 
intr. To become hard or unyielding in temper 
X732. 4. trans. To make rigid ; to take away 

the natural suppleness or mobility of (the limbs, 
joints, muscles, etc.) ; also fig. to make a corpse 
of. kill (slang) 1599. b. intr. Of persons : To 
become stiff or rigid ; also, to die 17x4. 5. 

trans. To make (a person) formal, cold, or con- 
strained In manner ; to make (an artistic com- 
position) pedantlo, laboured, or overloaded 
" b. intr. To become formal, cold, or con- 
ned 1864. 0. a. Of prices, the market, etc, : 
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To become stiffen b trans. To render (prices, 
etc.) stiffer. 1855. 7* **tr. Of wind : To increase 
in strength or violence 1844. 8. Of an ascent < 

To become more steep or difficult 1877. 


a. The polar oceans being almost continually stif 
But gradually the 
The Home Sacra 


fened into ice Goldsm. f>. fig. But gradually the 
favour will a into a right 1883. ” 


favour will a into a right 1883. 3 The Home Socre 

tary wants stiffening 1898. 4, S. the sinewes. com- 

mune [jriVrJ vp the blood Shaks. 5. I pity Kings.. 
Whom Education stiffens into state Cowfk*. Henc 
Stiffener, a workman who stiffens (cloth, hats, etc.) 
something serving to s. 1 a reviving drink. 

Stiffening (strfniij), vbl. sb. 1614. [f 
prec. +-ing *.] 1. The action of the vb. ; th< 


Whom Education stiffens into state Cowfk*. Hence 
Sti*ffener, a workman who stiffens (cloth, hats, etc.)i 

f. 
ie 

process of making or becoming stiff ; concr. 9 
stiffened substance, a. Something that serves 
to stiffen 1620. b. An admixture of soldiers of 
better quality 1900. 

Stiffisb (stiffif), a. 1733. [-ISH L] Rather 
stiff. 

Stiff-necked (stress var.), a. 1596. [f. stiff 
neck + -ED*j after Gr. (TteKtjpoTpd^TjKos * hard of 
neck'.] Having a stiff neck. Chiefly fig. of 

f iersons, with Biblical refit Obstinate, stubborn, 
nflexible, haughty. 

Ye stiffenecked and of vncircumcised hertes and 
eares Tindale Acts vii. 51. Hence Sti‘fl&ie*cked-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Stifle (starf’l), siA ME. [Origin obsc.l 
The joint at the junction of the hind leg and 
the body (between the femur and the tibia) in 
a horse or other quadruped: corresponding 
anatomically to the knee in man. 

Comb, t B.-bone, -cap, -pan t the patella of a horse, 
the bone in front of the stifle-joint j -joint = stifle. 

Stifle (starf'l), sb* rare. 1893. [f. next.] 
The fact of stifling or condition of being stifled. 
Stifle (stai*f 1), vA [Late ME. stuf{/)\e ; 
cf. OF. estouffer to stifle, smother.] 1. trans . . 
To kill by stopping respiration ; to kill or de- 
prive of consciousness (a person or animal) by 
covering the mouth and nose, by depriving of 

f rnre air or by introducing an irrespirable vapour 
nto the throat and lungs ; to suffocate. Also 
absol. 1513. b. In hyperbolic or exaggerated 
use. late M E to- To suffocate by immersion ; 
to drown -1705. 8. To stop the passage of (the 

breath) ; to suppress, prevent the emission of, 
choke in the utterance (the voice, a cry, sob, 
cough, etc.) 1495. b. To make mute or in- 
audible through intervening space or obstructing 
medium 1833. 4. In various fig. uses ; esp. to 

conceal, keep from becoming known, suppress 
(a fact, report, movement ; a document, letter) 
*577- 5* To smother or extinguish (a flame) 

1726. T0- To choke up. impede the flow of 

(running water) ; to obstruct the passage of, 
absorb, quench (rays of light) -1794. 7. into. 

To be or become suffocated ; to perish by stop- 
page of breath. In weaker sense : To feel in 
danger of suffocation, to feel almost unable to 
breathe z 1594. 

s. Shall I not then he stifled in the Vault f Shake. 
b. He almost stifled her with caresses 183a 3. Ha 

attempted to raise an alarm, but they stifled bis cries 
1885. b. The fog. .stifled the roar of the traffic of 
London Kipling. 4. Their former piety was after a 
manner stifled Holland. This Insurrection was 
stifled in its very beginning 170$. The rumour may 
s. the truth for a short time Siott. Hence Sti'fling 
ppl. a. 

Stifle (st2i*Tl),».a 158a [f. Stifle j£.i] 
Farriery, (trans.) To affect (a horse, etc.) with 
dislocation of the stifle-l>one. Chiefly pass. 
Stifled (stoi-fld) ,///. a. z6 4 3- [f. Stifle 
v. 1 + -ed 1 .] r. Suffocated, smothered, sup- 
pressed, etc, 9. Devoid of fresh air, close, 
stuffy 1824. 

a. We were shown Into a small, a parlor Haw. 
thorns. 

Stiller (stsrflaz). 1649. [f. Stifle vA 4 
-ee *.] One who or something which stifles, 
suffocates, etc. b. Thieves ’ slang. The gallows 
1818. 

Stigma (sti’graf). PL stigmata (sti-g- 
mftUL) or stigmas (sti'gmfts). X596. [a. L,a. 

Gr. arlyfia, mark made by a pointed instru- 
ment, brand, fi root *stig- in erffrir (: — *stigy-) 
to prick, puncture ; see Stick *.] 1. A mark 
made upon the skin by burning with a hot iron 
(rarely, by cutting or pricking), as a token of 
infamy or subjection ; a brand. a. fig. A mark 
of disgrace or infamy ; a sign of severe censure 
or condemnation, regarded as impressed on a 


6 (Ger. Kiln). *(Fr. pe«). fl (Ger. MtfUer). U (Fr. dime). 9 (carl), e (e*) (thsre), i (*) (win). Oft. fain). 9 (fir, firm, easth). 
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STIGMARIA 

peiaoa or thin* ; a • brand ' 1619. b. A dis- 
tinguishing mark or characteristic (of a bad or 
objectionable kind) ; in Path, a sign of some 
specific disorder, as hysteria x 859. 3- pL Marks 
resembling the wounds on the crucified body of 
Christ, said to have been supernaturally im- 
pressed on the bodies of certain saints and other 
devout persons 1639. 4. Path. A morbid spot, 

dot, or point on the skin, cap. one which bleeds 
spontaneously x66x. 5. Zoo l, and Anat. a. 

Each of the respiratory openings or breathing- 
pores in insects and other invertebrates; a 
spiracle* Also applied to other small openings 
or pores, as that ot the pneumatocyst in Hydro- 
mo a. (PL nsu. stigmata,) 1747. b. The part of 
an ovisac or Graafian follicle where it ruptures 
to discharge the ovum 1890. c. A natural spot 
or mark, as one formed by enlargement of a 
nervure on the fore-wings of certain insects 
ipterostigma), or the pigment- or eye-spot of an 
infusorian 18 36. 6. Bot, That part of the pistil 

In flowering plants which receives the pollen in 
Impregnation, of very various form, situated 
either directly on the ovary, or at the summit 
of the style. Also applied to an analogous 
structure in cryptogams, (PL usu. stigmas.) 
2753- 

1. His flinty Front my S. ibou'd retain 1778. a. 
Branded with the a. of Illegitimacy x88a. 3. St. 

Frances with his inui&ible Stigmata 1633. 

F Stigmaria (stigme**ria). PL -»(:*). 1845. 
mod.Lv, f. prcc., in ref. to the marks or scars 
on the fossil.] GeoL A former genus of fossil 
plants, whose remains are found abundantly in 
the coal-measures ; they are now commonly 
believed to be the roots of Sigillaria and possi- 
bly other trees. 

Stigmat (sti'gm&t). 1901. [app. back- 
formation from Stigmatic a.] Pkotogr. A 
stigmatic lens or combination of lenses, 
Stigmatic (stigmavtik), a. and sb. 1594. 
[ad. mqd.L. stigmaticus, f. L. stigmat - Stigma ; 
see -ic.j A. adj. 1. Constituting or conveying 
a stigma; branding with infamy ; ignominious; 
severely condemnatory 1607. fa. Marked 
with a * stigma * or brand, branded -1628. ts* 
Marked with or having a deformity or blemish ; 
deformed, ill-favoured, ugly -1827, 4. Pertain- 

ing to or accompanying the stigmata (see 
Stigba 3) 1871. 5. Path., Zool., Bot. Pertain- 
ing to, constituting, characterized by, or having 
the nature of a stigma 1830. 6. [Back-formation 
from Astigmatic.] Applied to a photographic 
lens or combination of lenses constructed so 
as to correct the astigmatic aberration 1896. 
B. sb. [the adf. used eilipt. ] 1. A person brand- 

ed as a criminal ; a profligate, villain. Ohs. (or 
ran arch.) +*. A person marked with some 
physical deformity or blemish -1633. 3. A 

person marked with the * stigmata * (see Stigma 
3) 1885. So tStigma-tical a. 1589. 
Stigmatism (sti'gm&tiz’m). 1664. [f. as- 

sumed Gr. *anyparurp 6 s 9 U ariyparlfav to 
Stigmatize.] +1. Branding; collect . marks 
made by branding, or by tattooing or the like, 
a. Path. The condition of being affected with 
Stigmata (see Stigma 4) 1900, a* Absence of 
astigmatism 189a 

Stigmat! st (sti*gm&tist). 1607. [f. stig- 

mata. pL of Stigma + -ist.J ta. — Stigmatic 
B. 1. b. - Stigmatic B, 3. 

Stigmatize (strgmiuiz), v. 1585. [a.med. 
L. sttgmatinare , a. Gr. «my partway, f« any par - 
Stigma ; see -ize.] 1. irons . To mark with a 
* stigma 1 or brand ; to brand ; also, to tattoo. 
Now rare. b. transf To mark with a stain, 
scar, or blemish 1639. c. Path. To mark or 
affect with stigmata ; to produce stigmata upon 
18 09. d. To mark with the stigmata 1 see 
Stigma 3. 1844. e. To imprint as a brand 
(rare) 1644. a. Jig. To set a stigma upon ; to 
mark with a sign of disgrace or infamy; to 
a brand 1 ; esp. to characterise by a term imply- 
ing seven censure or condemnation 16x9. 

1. God stigmatised him on the forehead with a letter 
ef his own name 1737, e. Letters stigmatized in 
slaves foreheads 1647, a As to their white wines, he 
stigmatises them as mere substitutes for cider W. In- 
vwo. Hence Sti'gmatlza*tfton, the action of stig- 
matising, or condition of being stigmatised. 

Stigmatoae (sti'gm&taos), a. 1840, [f, 

L. stigmat- Stigma ; see -O6E.3 1- Bot. Said 


of a style bearing the stigma on some specified 
part, as along the side instead of (as usual) at 
the summit, a. Path. Covered or affected with 
stigmata 1894. 

Stigmatypy (stPgm&taipi). 1875. [f. Gr. 
ariypa (here taken as «■ erriyprf point, dot) + 
-typy.J The art or process of printing portraits, 
etc. with small types bearingdots of different 
sizes, so as to produce an effect of light and 
shade. 

Stilbene (strlbfn). 1868. [f. Gr. crtK&uv 
to glitter + -ENB.] Chem. A hydrocarbon pro- 
duced by the action of heated lead oxide on 
toluene, and in other ways : used in dye-stuffs. 
So Stl'lbln [see -IN] in same sense, 

Stilblte (sti’lbait;. 1815. [a. F., f. as prec. ; 
see -ITE.1 Min. A hydrous silicate of alumi- 
nium ana calcium, in oblique prismatic crystals 
with pearly lustre. 

Stile 1 (stoil). [OE, stigel, f. Teut. root 
*stlg- to climb ; see Sty t/. 1 ] An arrangement 
of steps or the like, contrived to allow passage 
over or through a fence to one person at a time, 
while forming a barrier to sheep or cattle. 

There was a a. to pus from this field into the next 
Swift. I can.. help a lame dog over a a 1857. Jig. 
A lift over the s. at a crisis 1884. 

Stile * (stoil). x668. [perh. a. Du. stijl 
pillar, prop, door-post.] Carpentry , etc. An 
upright in a framing or structure, carrying a 
eross-piece ; e.g. each of the vertical bars of a 
wainscot, sash, panel door, etc. 

Stiletto (stile’to), sb. PL -oes. 1611, [a. 
It., dim. of stilo dagger. Stylus ; see -et.] i. 
A short dagger with a blade thick in proportion 
I to its breadth, a. Needlework , etc. A small 
1 pointed instrument for making eyelet-holes 
1828. 

Comb . : ta. beard, a pointed beard. Hence Sti- 
le*tto v. trans. to stab, eap. mortally, with a s. 

Still (stil ), sb X 1533. [f. Stills. 2 ] x. An 
apparatus for distillation, consisting essentially 
of a close vessel (alembic, retort, boiler) in which 
the substance to be distilled is subjected to the 
action of heat, and of arrangements for the 
condensation of the vapour produced. Also 
applied to the alembic or retort separately. 
1569. a. ta. — Still-room. b. A distillery. 
1533. 8* A chamber or vessel for the prepara- 

tion of bleaching-liquor by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid on manganese dioxide, or for the 
preparation of chlorine, of alkalis, etc. 1853. 

Comb. 1 a. burnt of alcoholic spirits, damaged 
by burning In the process of distillation 1 -house, a 
distillery. 

Still (stil), a. and [Com. WGer. ; OE. 
stills ; — OTeut. * stil jo-, *stcljo-, f. *slel- to be 
fixed, stand ; see Steal j^. 1 ] A. adj. x. Motion- 
less; stationary; also, remaining in the same 
posidon or attitude, quiescent ; spec, of a photo- 
graph, op p. to moving , motion , picture, b. Of 
wine and other beverages 1 Not sparkling or 
effervescing 1833. a. Silent OE. ta. predic ., 
of a person -1604. b. Habitually silent, taci- , 
turn (dial.) 1729. 8* Of a voice, sounds, utter- 

ances : Subdued, soft, not loud. Now arch . and 
chiefly after x Kings xix. 12. OE. +b. esp. of 
music ; hence of instruments, performers, etc. 
-1816. 4. Free from commotion, a. Of water: 
Having an unruffled surface ; motionless or flow- 
ing imperceptibly OE. b. Of the air, weather t 
Quiet Of rain s Unattended by wind, gentle, 
late ME. 5. In mixed sense of 9 and 4. Of 
places, times, conditions: Characterized by 
absence of noise arid movement ; quiet, calm 
ME. b. contextually (poet.) — That has become 
still ; no longer active or audible 2485. t8. Of 
a child : Dead before birth -1607. f7. Con- 
stant ; continued until now -16x5. 

t. Hah, no more mooning? S. as the Crane. Shake. 
The charmed water burnt alway A 1. and awful red 
Colsb mo*, b. S* champagne 1658. a Phr. To be (hold 
oneself) to hold one's peace, refrain from speaking, 
b. Phr. To keep a s. tongue in one's head. S. And 
after the fire a s. small voice x Kings xix, zs. The a 
voice of law and reason was seldom heard or obeyed 
Gibson, b. The s. flutes sound softly Mass tom. 4, 
a. The deep a Pool 1735. Pr&ob. Hers was a case of 
* S. waters run deep * 1803. b. But onr widows sorrow 
is no storm but a a rain Full**- g. Now cause a 
Eevuing cm Miit. She comes from another stiller 
world of the dead Txnnysom. b* O for the touch of 
a vanish'd hand. And the sound of a voice that is s.1 
Txnnysom. 7. Rich. Ill , iv. 1v„ sip. 


stillatory ; 

B. sb. ft. A calm -x6a& a. Stillness, quiet 
Now only poet, or rhet . 1608. 3. A 1 still ’ photo- 

graph 2918. 

a There is no better sign of omnia bene, than whan 
the court is in aa Bacon, a. The a of the night 1608. 
Still (stil), 9,1 Pa. t. mod pa. pple. stilled 
(stUd). [OE. stil lan, related to WGer. +stilljo- 
Still a.] To make or become still. Now 
chiefly poet, and rhet. I. trans « x. To quiet, 
calm (waves, winds, etc.), b. To subdue, allay 
(sedition, tumult) 257a 9 . To relieve (pain) ; 

to assuage, allay (an appetite, desire) OE. 3. 
To quiet, calm (a person's mind) ; to subdue 
(agitation, emotion) ME. b. To appease 
(anger) MEL +4. To lull, soothe (a child) ; to 
induce (a person) to cease from weeping -1660. 
5. To silence, cause (a sound) to cease. Also fig. 
To cause the cessation of (murmurs, complaints, 
etc.) late MEL +b. To impose silence on 
-1665. 6. In occas. uses : To stop the move- 

ment or activity of 1850. 

s. To s. the wilde winds when they roar Milt. a. 
He trim.. to a., or at least to deaden, the undying 
pain of his spirit 18^6. 3. A tume or two, lie walke 

To s. my beating minde Shaks. 3. The monks stilled 
their chant Scott. & She stilled her feet 1866. 

11 . intr. To become still or calm OE. 

At length the winds began to s. 1851. 

Still (stil), 9.2 ME. [Aphetic £. Distil v.] 
■fi, intr. — Distil v. 1. -1690. +9. trans. To 

exude, discharge, or give forth in minute drops 
-1693. +b. To cause to distil or fall in drops 

-1719. 3. To subject to the process of distilla- 

tion. Now rare or Obs. late ME. +4 . To ex- 
tract or produce by distillation -1707. 

Still (stil), adv. [OE. stille OTeut 
* stills, related to WGer. *stilljo~ STILL 
ti. Without noise or commotion ; quietly ; in 
a low voice, softly -1560. a. At rest, motion- 
less f without change of place or attitude. With 
certain verbs. OE. 8* With ref. 10 action or 
condition: Without change, interruption or 
cessation; continually, constantly ; invariably; 
always. Obs . exc. poet. MEL b. fS. and anon , 
+j. an end\ constantly from time to time. 
Shaks. c. With words denoting increase or 
progress: Ever more and more 1596. 4. Indi- 

cating the continuance of a previous action or 
condition, a. Now (or at the time in question) 
as formerly 1535. b. Now (or at the time in 
question) in contrast to the future ; as yet 1632. 
c. After as before some points of time ; further. 
Obs. or arch. 1526. d. In addition ; after the 
apparent ending of a series 1790. 5. In a 

further degree ; yet 1593. 6. With adversative 
notion, a. After or at the same time with some 
event or condition implied to be adverse ; even 
then 1699. b. Quasi -conj. : In spite of what 
has been stated or conceded ; notwithstanding, 
yet Sometimes preceded by but, or followed 
by however T729 7. Comb, and quasi-CYwwA 

— * always, ever ’ ; ' now as before * 1593. 

a. To stand 1. 1 I pawned, and my heart stood s. 
Lyttom. To sit , lie z. 1 1 rose at six, tired of lying a 
Mbs. Caklyle. a. One generation passed* awaye, 
another commeth, but the earth abydetb a Covbedalx 
EccU L 4. Howbeit these.. Devue new things and 
good, not one thing s. Swinbvbme. b. Two Gent. iv. 
iv. 67. C. Thus 0. nis courage, with his toils encr eas’d 
Pops. 4. a. For as you were when first your eye 1 
eyde, Such seemes your bcautie s. Shaks. I wrote a 
similar epitaph for my wife, though a living Goldom. 
C. Poore baue I been, and poore 1 am, and poore a. 
shall 1 bee 1577. 5. Next day, lie heard the sound a 
louder than before 183a. 6. a. For e'en though vau- 

a uished, be could argue a Goldsm. b. S., however, 
lere was another extreme, which.. was also to be 
avoided Macaulay. 7. That s. -closed booke of se- 
crets 1603. Your many Nets of s.-coatlnued friendship 
Cowpko. 

Stillage (fttl’lAdg). 2596. [app. a. Du. 
stellagie, ste/laedsie now written steilasje, stelr 

X scaffold, stand, f. stelten to place 4- F r, 
-age 1 see -AGE.] i. Brewing. A stand 
for casks, aw In various industries, a stand /or 
keeping something from the ground 1875, 
StUlatitious (stil&tt'/os), a. 163& ff. L. 
stillatiaus falling in drops + -OUB. ] x. Falling 
In drops. Also, tpr iucod by falling In drops, 
as stalactites, fa. Produced by distillation 
-2704. 

StiU&tory (stM&tori). late ME, fad.med. 
L. sanatorium, f. L. stillare to drip, distil ; see 
-oky i.J x* A still. Obs. exc. /rtriCand fig* a* 

vie), i(tA> i (Psych/), y ^whet),^ p (grt). 
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STILL-BIRTH 

A place where distillery is carried on ; a still- 
room : a distillery 160a. 

Still-birth. 1785. [f. Still a + Birth, 
after next.] Birth of a still-born child ; an in- 
stance of this. (Cf. next.) 

Still-bom (stress var.), a. 1597. Bom life- 
less ; dead at birth ; abortive Also, bom in a 
state of suspended animation. 

[His] works one and all fell s. from the press 1894. 
Stiller 1 (sti'lw). 1608. [f. Still *>.1 + 

•KR *.] One who or something which makes 
still, quiet, or tranquil. 

Stiller a (sti'lai). 1580. [f. Still v.s + 
-er V] One who distils ; a distiller. 

Still hunt, sb. U.S. i860, [f. Still a. 
+ Hunt sb.] 1. A pursuit for game in a stealthy 
manner or under cover ; stalking. 9, tran 1 f. 
The pursuit of any object quietly and cautiously 
1890. So Sti* 11 -hunt v. trans. and intr. Sti'll- 
hnnter 1831. Stl'll-hunting vbl. sb. 1831. 
Stillicide (strlisaid). 1626. [Anglicized 
f. next.] 1. A falling of water, etc. in drops ; 
a succession of drops. Now rare . 9. Civil 

and Scots Law. The dropping of rain-water 
from the eaves of a house upon another's land 
or roof ; the right or the servitude relating to 
this 1656. 

|) Stillicidium (stilisi-dlftn). PL -cidia. 
1727. [L., f. st ilia drop +ctd-, weakened root 

of cadere to fall.] 1. Civil Law. m prec. 2. 9. 

Path. A morbid dropping or trickling 1791. 
Stilling (sti'liq). 1604. [perh. corruptly a. 
Du. stilling stand, scaffold, f. stellen to place.] 
A stand for a cask, a gantry. 

Stillion (sti'lun). 1803. [perh. var. of 
prec.] z. — prec. a. A trough to catch yeast 
1826. 

Still life. 1695. [f. Still a. + Life sb., 
after Du. stilleven .] Inanimate objects, such 
as fruit, flowers, dead game, vessels, etc., as 
represented in painting. 

Stillness (sti’lnes). [OE. stilnes , -nys , f. 
sti lie adj .1 The condition or quality of being 
still, i. Absence of movement or physical dis- 
turbance ; motionlessness. 9. Freedom from 
agitation, tranquillity OE. 8 * Silence; free- 
dom from noise ; ftacitumity OE. t 4 . Freedom 
from turbulence or self-assertion -1745. 

1. The a. of the. Weather Swift, a. On my Mind A 
passive s. is enjoined Words*. 3. Soft stilnes, and 
the night Become the tutches of sweet harmonic 
Shaks. 4. In Peace, there s nothing so becomes a 
man, As modest stillnesse, and humilitie Shaks. 

Sti ll-room. 1710. [Still sb.i] a. Hist. 
Orig., a room in a house in which a still was 
kept for the distillation of perfumes and cordials, 
b. Later, a room in which preserves, cakes, 
liqueurs, etc. are kept, and tea, coffee, etc. are 
prepared. Also attrib . ia s. maid , etc. 

A hundred years ago, every lady in the country had 
her still-room Thackeray. 

StHl-stand. 1597. [f. Still a. + Stand 
sb.] x. A stand-still (rare), fa. spec . [After 
G. (waffcn)stillstandC\ An armistice -1819. 

StMl wa ter. 1626. [£. Still a. + Water 
xj.] * Slack- water x. 

Stilly (sti‘ 11 % a. ME. [f. Still a. +-ly 1.] 
+1. Secret ME. only. 9. Characterized by 
stillness. Chiefly poet X776. 

s. Tbs s. murmur of the distant Sea Coleridge. 
Oft^m the a. night. Ere Slumber’s chain has bound 

Stilly (sti'li), adv. [OE. stillice, f. stilU 
Still a. + •lice -ly *.] In a still manner ; 
silently, quietly; +secret!y. 

From Camp to Camp, ..The Humme ofeyther Army 
s. sounds Shaks* 

Stilpnometane (stilpiymflrin). 1850. [ad. 
G. stilpnomslaH, f. Gr. <rrt\wv 6 t glittering + 
fitkat black.] Min. A hydrous silicate 
of iron and aluminium, occurring in thin scales, 
or as a velvety coating, of a mack or bronze 
colour. 

Stilt (stilt), sb. [ME. app. f. Teat, root 
*r Sell*; of. LG. stelte, G. steUei] 1. The handle 
of a plough. Obs. exc. dial. 0. A crutch. Obx 
*x& diaL ME. a* Each of a pair of props, 
usu. slander wooden poles with a foot-rest some 
distance above the rower end, for enabling a 
person to walk with the feet raised from the 
ground; the upper end being held by the band 


ac a i 

or under the arm, or strapped to the legs 2440; 

b. transf. Applied to long slender legs of an 

animal, esp. a bird 1597. 4. Uekn. a. Each of 

a set of posts or piles on which a building (esp. 
of primitive construction) is raised from the 
ground, or which are fixed under water to sup- 
port the pier of a bridge, etc. 1697. b. Arch. 
A vertical course of masonry placed beneath 
and continuous with an arch or vault so as to 
raise the springing of it above the general level, 
or for a similar purpose beneath or above a 
column 1835. 5. Any bird of the genus Him an- 
topns, characterized by very long slender 
legs and slender sharp bills, and inhabiting 
marshes ; a long-legged plover 18x3. 

3. Fen -men,. who stalking on high upon stilts, 
apply their mindes. to gracing, fishing and fowling 
Holland, fig. Ambition is but Avarice on stilts and 
masked Lanoor. 

attrib. and Comb. \ a.-bird, (a) m sense 5; ( 3 ) any 
longdegged wading bird, a grallatorial bird t -plover 
*» sense 5 1 a. sandpiper, a long-legged N. Amer. 
species of sandpiper, Micro pal am a htmantopus 2 
-Shank = sense 5. 

Stilt (stilt), v. 1649. [f. prec.] I. trans . 

To raise as on stilts ; to elevate artificially, b. 
Arch. To raise (an arch, vault, etc.) above the 
ordinary level by a ' stilt ’ or other course of 
masonry beneath 1835. c. Bookbinding . To 
bind (a book) so as to make it range with one 
of larger size 1824. 9. intr. To walk on stilts 

1861. 

Stilted (sti’ltW),/^/. a. 1615. [f. Stilt 
sb. and w,+-ed.] i. Furnished with or having 
stilts ; raised artificially as if on stilts, b. Arch. 
Raised above the general level by a course of 
masonry beneath, as an arch, vault, etc. 1835. 

c. Of animals, esp. birds: Having very long 

slender legs resembling stilts 1869. a.//. Of 

(or in ref. to) language, style, or manner: Arti- 
ficially or affectedly lofty; unnaturally elevated; 
formally pompous 1820. 

»- You are taken in by that false, a., trashy style 
13 V RON. 

Stiltifled (sti'ltifaid), a. Not in dignified 
use. 1820. [f. as prec. + -(f)fy + -ed *.] - prec. 
2. So StL'ltify v. trans. — Stilt v. 1. 

Stilton (sti -1 tan). 1736. [Name of a village 
in Huntingdonshire.] S. cheese : a rich quality 
of cheese made at various places in Leicester- 
shire ; so called from having been originally 
largely sold to travellers at a coaching Inn at 
Stilton. Also ellipt , as sb. 

Stilty (sti*lti), a. 1826. [f. Stilt sb. + 

-Y 1 .] x. Resembling stilts, B.Jlg. Character- 
ized "by stiltedness 1846. 

Stimulancy (stiTniill&nsi). Nownzr*. 1799. 
[f. next ; see -ANCY.] Stimulating quality. 

Stimulant (strmidl&nt), a. and sb. 1728. 
[ad. L. stimulantctn, stimulare ; see next.] A. 
adj. x. Stimulating, rousing 1803. Phys. and 
Med. a. Exciting an organ, or tlie organism, to 
increased activity; quickening some vital func- 
tion or process 1772. b. Acting as a stimulus ; 
exciting the functional activity of an organ 
(rare) 1785. B. sb. 1. Something that stimulates, 
rouses, or incites to action. Now ran exc, with 
some fig. notion of sense 9. 1794. a. Phys. and 
Med. Something that temporarily quickens some 
vital process, or the function of some organ 
1728. b. spec. Applied to alcoholic drinks 1865. 

1. The pecuniary remuneration.. is the direct and 
immediate s. to exertion and enterprise 1847, *• b. 

The. .craving for stimulants Livingstons. 

Stimulate (sti-midlrit), v. 1548. [f. L. 
stimulate, stimulare . f. stimulus Stimulus.] 
ft. trans . To prick, sting, afflict Hall. a. 
To rouse to action or exertion as by pricking or 
goading ; to spur on ; to incite (a person) to do 
something ; to impart additional energy to (an 
activity, a process) 1619. a* Phys. To act as 
a stimulus to (see Stimulus x, 3). Also absol. 
1662, 4, intr. for rejl. To indulge in (alcoholic) 
stimulants. Now only U.S. cottoq . Also pass., 
To be affected by alcoholic drinks. 1800. 

a. To a production by useful ..labour 183a. To..a 
him to freib exertions Dickens. 4. We were all slightly 
stimulated before a merve was made s68a. Hence 
Stimulating ppl. n. 

Stimulation (etimiinA '(*»). 1596. [ad. L. 

stimulationem , f. stimulare to STIMULATE , ] x . 
The action of stimulating or condition of being 
stimulated, a* Phys. and The action of 


sting 

a stimulus, a Excitation to increased activity, 
quickening of Some vital function or process 

b. Excitation of An organ or tissue to its specific 
activity. X733. 

Stimulative (sti'midVtiv), a. and sb. 1747. 
[See Stimulate v. and -ive. ] ▲. adj. Having 
the property of stimulating ; 'of a stimulating 
nature or character 1791. B. sb. Something 
having a stimulating quality. Now rare. sygj* 
Stimulator (strmiifleitoj). 1614. [a. L. ; 
see Stimulate t/.] One who or that which 
stimulates. 

Stimulatory (sti'mitfl/tftri) , a. and sb. rate. 
1758. [f. L. stimulare Stimulate; see -ory .1 
A. adj. mm Stimulative a . B. sb. Phys. and 
Med. mm Stimulant B. 9. 

Stimulose (ati-mitflous), a. 1866. [ad. mod. 
L. stimulosus ; see-osE,] Nat. Hist. Covered 
with stings or stinging hairs. 

Stimulus (sti*mid/#s). Pi. -li (-lei). 1684. 
[orig. a mod.L. use of L. stimulus goad, of 
obsc. origin.] x. Phys. Something that acts as 
a * goad ’ or * spur * to a languid bodily organ ; 
an agency or influence that stimulates, in- 
creases, or quickens organic activity, b. Stimu- 
lating property, action, or effect ; stimulation or 
quickening of organio activity 1684. 9. gen. 

An agency or influence that stimulates to action 
or (const, to) that quickens an activity or pro* 
cess 1793. b. A quickening impulse; also, 
stimulation 1794. 3. Phys. Something that ex- 

cites an organ or tissue to a specific activity of 
function: a material agency that produces a 
reaction in an organism 1793. o. Influence or 
effect in calling forth some specific reaction of 
a tissue ; irritation of a nerve or other sensitive 
structure 1785. 4. Nat. Hist. A sting, a sting- 
ing hair (rare, and perh. only as L.) 1760. 
j. c. Psychology. A process of stimulation or err 
citement which affects the area of a sense-organ 
( external x.), or which originates within a sense-organ 
(j internal x.). Also attrib. 1894. 

Sting (stiq), sb. OE. [f. next.] I. €L The 
act of stinging, b. The fact or effect of being 
stung ; the wound inflicted by the aculeus of an 
insect, the telson of a scorpion, the fang of an 
adder, etc. ; the pain or smart of such a wound. 

c. The smart or irritation produced by touching 

a nettle or similar plant 1878. 9. A sharp- 

pointed organ in certain insects and other ani- 
mals (e. g. bees, wasps, scorpions) capable of 
inflicting a painful or dangerous wound. Ap- 
plied also to the fang or venom-tooth (and 
erron. to the forked tongue) of a poisonous 
serpenL late ME. 3. Bot. A stiff shaip-pointed 
tubular hair, which emits an irritating fluid 
when touched. fAlso applied to a thorn. 1567. 
4 .fig. Something Which inflicts acute pain; an 
acute pain or sharp wound inflicted on the mind 
or heart ; the ' point ’ of an epigram or sarcasm | 
something which goads to action or appetite, 
late ME. b. gen. Stinging quality, capacity to 
sting or hurt ; a (specified) degree or amount of 
this 1863. 

a. Beware the secret Snake that shoots a S. Drydkw. 
4. The renewed s. of iealosie Sidney. They never 
worked till they felt the *. of hanger Macaulay, h* 
When once collared the Yorkshire bowling lacks s. 
1806. 

Comb. : B.-bull, the greater weever, Trachinus 
draco 2 -fish, {a) the lesser weever, Trachinus vp- 
per a | ( 5 ) the sea-scorpion. Coitus scorpius\ -moth, 
the Australian moth, Voratifera xmlnsrans , the larva 
of which is able to sting 1 -tall, (a) a tail tapering to 
a point, as in the pointer: (b) l/.S. ■■ Stum-bay. 
Hence Stt*ngloea a. having no •. 

Sting (si in), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. Stung 
(strrj). [OE. stingan, corresp. to ON. stinga 
to stick, stab, pierce, f. Tout root +steng-. 

tang-, +stung* to pierce.] fx. trans. To 
pierce with a Sharp-pointed weapon or instru- 
ment -1485. a. ' To pierce or wound with a 
point darted out, as that of wasps or scorpions* 
( J.). Also absol. OE. b. trvnrf. End Jig. To 
inflict a sharp or mortal hurt upon, lute ME. 

c. slang. To rob or cheat. Impose upon 1819. 
8 . Of certain plants, etc, : To produce by eon- 
tact a kind of rush or Inflammation, accodw 
panled with a burning sensation and itching In 
(a person's skin). Amo absoL X548. 4. trUnsf. 
To affect with a tingling pain* a burning sensa- 
tion, or the like. Also absol. 26x5. $. jte To 

affect with a sudden Sharp mental pain eir an 
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STINGAREE 


STIPES 


access of painful emotion or irritation ; to goad 
or stimulate to or into (action, rage, etc.), late 
ME. 0 . intr. To smart 1848. 

a. With doubler tongue Then thine (thou serpent) 
neuer Adder stung Shaks. b. Two fired . . 1 stinging * 
one man in the leg 1878. 3. A pricking of the intire 

•kin, as if stung with Nettles 1665. 5. Remember’d 

folly stings Johnson. Stung to madness by defeat 
*836. 

Stlngaree (Stiggflrr, sti'qg&rf). U.S. and 
Austral. i8xx. [Corruption of Sting-ray.] 
A sting-ray, esp. Trygon centrum (Dasyatis 
centrums ). 

Stinger (sti-qai). 155a. [f. Sting v. + 
-br 1 .] x. One who stings ; applied fig. to 
Death, a. An animal or plant that stings 1593. 
3. Something that stings or smarts, e.g. a smart 
blow ; something that causes sharp distress ; a 
pungent speech or crushing argument. Now 
colloq. X576. 

m. The. .Nilgiri nettle, a most virulent s. x88ot 3 . 1 
wrote him bade a s. 1900. 

Stinging (sti'qig), ppl. a. ME. [-ING 2 .] 
t. That stings, that has power to sting ; used 
(often as a specific designation) of animals or 
plants, a. transf. That produces a sharp pain 
or tingling smart, a burning sensation, or the 
like. Said also of the pain or sensation, late 
ME. 3 .fig. That causes sharp mental pain or 
irritation, poignant ; that goads or stimulates. 
Of speech : Biting, pungent. M E. 

1. Like a Bees in hottest Sommers day Shaks. The 
common s. nettle ( Urtica dioica ) 1B87. a Fierce 
showers of s. hail 1B66. 3. A a rejoinder 1885. Hence 
Stinging-ly adv., -ness. 

Stingo (stingo), slang. 1635. [f. Sting v. 
(in allusion to the sharp taste] + -o of obsc. 
origin.] Strong ale or beer, b.fig. Energy, vim. 
Sti ng ray. 1634. [Sting jA] Any fish 
of the genus Trygon or family Trygonidte, esp. 
T. pastinaca . Tne long tapering tail is armed 
near the middle with a flattened sharp-pointed 
bony spine, serrated on both sides, capable of 
inflicting a severe wound. 

Sti-ngy (stiTji), a . 1 1615. [f. Sting sb. or 
v.] Having a sting ; stinging, sharp, virulent. 
tOften fig \ of controversy, etc. 

Stingy (stimdgi), a.* 1659. [Origin un- 

certain ; perh. f. dial, stinge {: — OE. *stenge) 
Sting.] x. Bad-tempered, irritable, peevish, 
cross, dial 178 7. a. Of persons, actions, etc, : 
Niggardly, penurious, mean, close-fisted 1659. 
b. Betokening meanness; doled out sparingly 


or grudgingly 1849. 3. Scanty, poor in quantity 
or amount 1854. 

1. Those virulent and stingie Pamphlets 1657. a. 
Liberal in promises, and 8. in performances 17 70. 
Hence Stl'ngi-ly adv., -ness. 

Stink (stigk), sb. ME. [f. the vb.] 1. A 
foul, disgusting, or offensive smell. a. Evil- 
smelling quality, offensive odour ME. 3. pi. 
Univ. and Public School slang for Natural 
Science (orig., for Chemistry) as a subject of 
study or university examinations 1869. 

Comb. 1 S.-ball, -bomb, a missile contrived for the 
purpose of emittinga suffocating vapour when thrown 
among the enemy ; -rat l/.S. — Stink-pot 4 ; -shad, 
the mud - shad Dorosoma ceptdianum | -trap ■» 
STKNCH-raAP ; -turtle = Stink-pot 4. 

Stink (stiqk), V. Pa. t. stank (stseqk). Pa. 
pple. stunk (stri}k). [Com. WGer. : OE. stincan 
1— -WGer. *stinkwan , f, *stinkw- (: +stankw- s 
*stunhv~)i see Stench sb. and v.] +1. intr. 
To emit a smell or vapour of any kind; to 
smell (sweetly or otherwise) -ME. 3. To emit 
a strong offensive smell ; to smell foully. ( I n 
ordinary polite use avoided as unpleasantly 
forcible.) OE. b. fig. To be offensive; to be 
abhorrent; to savour offensively 0/" some thing. 
Phr. to s. in (a person's) nostrils . ME. 3. trans. 
To fill (an animal's earth) with suffocating 
fumes. Also, to drive (animals or persons) out 
of a place by stench or suffocating fumes. 1781. 
4. To cause to stink ME. 

a b. The name of the vngodly shal sty nice Cover* 
dale Prov. x. 7. 

Stinkard (nti-qkaid). 1600. [f. Stink v . 
+ -ard.] x. One who stinks. Formerly often 
as a term of abuse. Now rare or Obs. a. A 
name given to various ill-smelling animals 1774. 
3* A shark of the genus Must cl us 1883. 4, — 

Stink-pot 3. 1850. 

Stinker (stPqkax). 1607. [f. Stink v . + 
-er *,] One who or something which stinks. 


x. — prec. x. vulgar. a. A sailor's name for 
the giant fulmar (Ossifraga gigantea) and other 
ill-smelling petrels 1837. 3. Anything that 

emits an offensive smell, vulgar. 1898. 
Stink-hom (sti*i}k|h^in). 1734. [f. Stink 
sb. 4- Horn jA] A name for various ill-smelling 
fungi. 

fSti*nkibua. slang. 1706. [f. Stink sb. + 
•thus, Latin ending of dat. pi.] Bad liquor, esp. 
adulterated spirits. 

Stinking (strqkig), ppl. a. OE. [-ing*.] 
That stinks; offensively smelling, b. Used as 
a vague epithet connoting intense disgust and 
contempt. Now vulgar. ME. 

Phr. To cry s.fisk : see Cky v. 5. 

Special collocations : a. badger = Tklkdu ; a. ce- 
dar, any species of Torreya\ s. ill, a disease of 
sheep a. polecat, one of the skunks or Must didst t 
8. yew a* s. cedar. Hence StPnklngly adv. 

Sti -ilk-pot. 1665. [f. Stink sb. + Pot sb. t 
after Du. stinkpot. ] ti. A pot or jar containing 
a disinfectant. 9. A hand-missile charged with 
combustibles emitting a suffocating smoke, 
used in boarding a ship for effecting a diversion 
while the assailants gain the deck 1669. 3. A 

sailor's name for a petrel 1865. 4. The musk 

turtle, Cinostemum odoratum or Arotnochelys 
odorata 1844. 

Sti-nkstone. 1804. [f. Stink sb. + Stone 
sb., after G. sttnkstein. ] Min. A name given 
to various limestones which give out a fetid 
odour on being scratched or struck. 

Sti-nkweed. 1793. Tf. Stink sb. + Weed 
sb.] a. The cruciferous plant Diplotaxis mura- 
lis. b. U.S. The Thorn Apple, Datura Stra- 
monium. 

Sti-nkwood. 1731. [f. Stink sb. + Wood 
sb.] A name given in certain colonies to various 
trees, the wood of which has an unpleasant 
odour ; the wood of any of these trees. 

Stint (stint), sb. 1 ME. [f. Stint v.] I. 
The action of Stint v. ti. Cessation of action 
or motion, pause, -1613. a. Limitation, restric- 
tion, esp. excessive restriction in the supply of 
the necessaries or comforts of life ; the con- 
dition of being kept scantily supplied 1593. 

x. Phr. To make a s., to slop. a. Phr. Wtthout s., 
with no fixed limit of amount, unstintedly; His., 
children had money lavished on them without s. 1876. 

IL Limited or fixed amount, x. An allotted 
amount or measure; an allowance. Now rare 
or Obs. 1447. a. A measure, rate, gauge of 
amount, price, rize, etc. fixed by authority. 
Chiefly in the phrases to set , etc. at one s., to 
appoint, set a s. Obs. or dial. 1485. 3. The 

limited number of cattle, according to kind, 
allotted to each definite portion into which pas- 
ture or common land is divided, or to each per- 
son entitled to the right of common pasturage ; 
also, the right of pasturage according to the fixed 
rate 1437. 4. An allotted portion of work; 

a definite task 1530. fs. Prescribed, destined, 
or customary limit 1509. 

x. Phr. One's s ^ an amount which one has resolved 
not to exceed ; My a [of wine] in company is a pint 
at noon, and half as much at night Swift, a. A child’s 
%. for braiding nets, .is four-pence a day 1794. 4 

Their stent was mair than they cou’d well mak out 
1780. 3. Every one of our passions and affections 

hath its natural s. and bound 172^ 

Stint (stint), x/;. a 1466. [Origin obsc.] Any 
one of the smaller Sandpipers (genus Tringa), 
esp. the Dunlin. 

Stint (stint), v. [OE. styntan to blunt, dull 
: — OTeut. * stunt jan, f. m stunto- Stunt a.] L 
To cut short, stop. x, intr. To cease action ; 
to desist, forbear. Now only arck. and dial. 
ME. fa. Of processes, conditions, impersonal 
agencies : To cease, abate, come to an end 
-1681. 8. To cease moving, pause in a journey, 

to halt, stop ME. +4, trans. To cause (a per- 
son) to cease action, to cause to desist -1653. 
5. To discontinue (an action) ; to hold in cheek, 
restrain (one's own actions or organs of action). 
Now arch, and dial . ME. to. To cause to 
cease, check, stop (an event or state of affairs, 
actions of others) -1763* +b. To assuage, 

quench (grief, pain, appetite) -x666. 7. To 

cause (a fluid, etc.) to stop flowing or emanat- 
ing ; esp. to staunch (blood). Obs. exc. dial. 
late ME. 8. To check the growth of fan ani- 
mal, plant); to arrest (growth); to force (a 


plant) into bloom by restricting its supply of 
nourishment 1735. 

1. Pretty foole it stinted, and said 1 Shaks. a. Ther 
saw I bow the tempest stent Chaucbr. 3. But come 
on, what a. ye for T Scott. 5. We must not. s. Our 
necessary actions, in the feare To cope malicious Cen* 
surers Shaks. 8. The laborious Chace Shall s. his [s 
young hound’s] growth 1735. 

II. To limit, apportion, or appoint definitely. 
1. trans. To set bounds to, to limit in extent or 
scope, to confine to certain limits. Now rare. 
1 5x3. 9. To limit (the pasturage of common 

land) to a certain number of cattle ; also, to 
assign a limited right of pasturage to (a person), 
late ME. 3. To restrict (a person, his share 
or right) with respect to quantity or number; 
to limit in amount of allowance or indulgence 
*567* 4* To limit unduly in supply ; to keep 

on short allowance, to scant. Const, of. 1733. 
b. To limit (a supply) unduly ; to give in scanty 
measure 1828. 5. dial. To apportion a * stint* 

of work to (a person) ; also, to fix upon a defW 
nite portion of work as a stint 1794. (ass. Of 
a mare : To be served (by a horse). Also of a 
ewe: To conceive. 1833. 

t. The law of nations does not a. the right of execut- 
ing justice 1863. 3* We ought to s. our selves in our 
moit lawful Satisfactions Addison. 4. They s. them- 
selves in their meals 1885. Hence Stinted ppl. a. 
Sti-nted-ly adv., -ness. Sti'nter, one who or 
something which stints. 

Stintless (sti*ntles), a. 1587. ff. Stint jAI 
+ -LESS.] fi. That may not be stinted or 
caused to cease ; that may not be assuaged or 
satisfied -1657. 9. Supplied without stint 1844, 

s. See heere. The lasting panges : the stintless# 
greefes the t cares 1587. a. S. charity Kuskin. 

Stipe (staip). 1785. [a. F., ad. L. stipet 

( stipi /-) log, post, tree-trunk.] x. Bot. A foot- 
stalk ; ■= Stipes x. a. Anal. * A stem : applied 
to two branches, anterior and posterior, of the 
zygal or paroccipital fissure of the brain ’ 189X. 
3. Zool. Stipes a. 1891. 

Stipend (s UP pend), jA late ME. [a. OF. 
sttpende, stipend te , ad. L. stipend turn , f. stipem 
money payment, wages, alms, f. pendere to 
weigh, (hence) to pay.] x. The pay of a soldier. 
Now rare . a. A salary or fixed periodical pay- 
ment, made (annually or at shorter intervals) 
to a clergyman, teacher, or public official, ia 
requital of his services, late ME. +3 • gen. 
Payment for services, wages -1863. 4. A fixed 

periodical payment of any kind, e.g. a pension 
or allowance, ta tax 1545. 

s. Cicero, earned under the auspices of Strabo his 
first and only * 1875. The s. of the teacher was 
precarious enough 1883. 3. For the s. and wages of 

sin is death 1639. 1 he boys are generally taken away 

from school as soon as they are able to earn soma 
small s. 1836. 4. Hiring is always for a price, a or 

additional recompense Blackstone. lienee fSti*« 
]>end v. trans. to provide with a s., salary, or pea* 
sion. Sti*pendless a. that has no s» 

fStipendary, a. and sb. 1530. [f. prec. + 

-ARV.) = next -1660. 

Stipendiary (suipe*ndi&ri, stip-), a. and sb m 
1545, [ad. L. st 1 pend i anus, f. stipendtum STI- 
PEND ; see -arv. J A. adj. 1. That receives a 
stipend. Of a soldier (now rare) : Serving for 
pay, mercenary. 3. Pertaining to a stipend or 
stipends ; of the nature of a stipend. Also of 
services : Paid for by a stipend. 1659. 

1. To make the king a mere s. officer Stubbs. < S. 
magistrate , in England, a salaried official exercising 
judicial functions similar to those exercised by the 
unpaid justices of the peace, a. His application for 
an augmented a grant 1844. 

B. sb. One who receives a stipend ; a salaried 
clergyman or teacher ; fa pensioner 1564. Is* 
A stipendiary magistrate 187^. 

1 knoW'but three ways of living in society! yott 
must be either a beggar, a robber, or a s. 1849. 

Stipendi&te fstsipe’ndir't), v. Now ran 
or Obs. 1656. [f. L. stipend iat -, stipend iari to 

be In receipt of pay.] trans. To pay a stipend to, 
|| Stipes (stai-pfa). PL stipites (sti-pit fl). 
1760. [L.J 1. Bot. A stalk, esp. of soma 
special kind, other than an ordinary leaf- or 
flower-stalk; e.g. one supporting a carpel or 
other part of a flower, or the pappus of the 
1 seed r or fruit of some composites ; that of the 
frond of a fern or sea-weed (also, the stem or 
caudex of a tree-fern); that supporting the 
pilous or cap of certain fungi, a. Zool. A part 
or organ resembling a stalk ; tsp the footstalk 
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or second joint of the maxilln of an insect ; also 
applied to certain parts of the mouth-appen- 
dages in myriapods x8a6. 

Stipiform (starpiffim), a. i8ai. [ad. mod. 
L. stipiformis, f. L. stip * -, stips, collateral f. 
stipit- Stipes; see -form.] Bot. and Zool. 
Having the form or character of a stipe : applied 
asp. to the stems of certain dicotyledonous 
trees, of simple structure like those of lower 
classes. 

Stipitate (sti’pitrfit), a. 1785. [ad. mod. L. 
stipit at us, f. L. stipit - St»PES ; see -ATE *.] Bot, 
and Zool. Having or furnished with a stipes or 
stipe ; stalked. 

Stipitiform (strpitifjKim), a. 1859. [ad. 
mod.L. stipit if ormis , f. L. stipit- Stipes ; see 
-form.] Bot, and Zool. — Stipiform. 

Stipple (sti’p'l), sb. 1669. [In sense 1 
prob. a. Du. stippel , dim. of stip point ; in 
sense a f. next.] +1. pi. Dots or small spots, 
used in shading a painting, engraving, etc. a. 
The method of painting, engraving, etc. by 
means of dots or small spots, so as to produce 
gradations of tone ; the effect so produced ; 
dotted work done with the point of a brush, a 
pencil, or a graver. Also transf applied to 
natural appearances resembling this. b. In full 
s. engraving x An engraving thus produced 1864. 

Stipple (sti-p’l), v. 1675. [a. Du. stippclcn, 
Creq. of stippen to prick, speckle, f. stip a point ] 
x. trans. To paint, engrave, or otherwise design 
in dots ; to produce gradations of shade or 
colour in a design by means of dots or small 
Spots. Also intr . or absol. a. transf. in ref. to 
natural processes or effects resembling this kind 
of painting or engraving 1774. 

a. The Virginia-creeper stipples the church walls 
with green in summer and. .scarlet in winter 1894. 

II Stipula (Sti-piifla). PI. -lse (Is), -las (l&z). 

1762. [mod.L. use of L. stipula straw, STUB- 
BLE.] Bot. and Ornith . «= STIPULE sb. 

Stipulaceous (stipi«l^i*Jos), a . 1760. [f. 
mod.L. stipulaceus , f. stipula ; see -aceous.J 
Of the nature of or composed of stipules ; having 
large stipules. 

Stipulant (sti'piiJl&nt). 1880. [ad. L.slipu- 
lantemA Rom . Law. *» STIPULATOR x. 

Stipui&r (sti*pi£liLi) f a . 1793. [ad. mod.L. 
stipularis ; see Stipula and -ar.] Bot. Of, 
belonging to, or furnished with stipules ; situated 
on, near, or in the place of a stipule. Hence 
Sti’pul&ry a. Bot. occupying the place of sti- 
pules ; formed of stipules. 

Stipulate (sti'pitflA), a . 1776. [ad. mod. 
L. stipulates, f. Stipula; see -ate *.] Bot. 
Having stipules ; with scales that are degenerate 
stipules. 

Stipulate (sti'nitflf'O, v. 1634. [f. L, stipu- 
late stipula f /, of doubtful origin.] 1. intr. a. 
Rom. Law. To make an oral contract in the 
verbal form (of question and answer) necessary 
to give it legal validity. Said spec, of the party 
who asks the question 1656. *fb ,gen. To con- 
tract. make a bargain settle terms, covenant 
(with a person or persons) -1785. a. trans. Of 
an agreement, or of both contracting parties : 
To specify (something) as an essential part of 
the contract 1645. 3. Of one of the parties to an 

agreement, or a person making an offer : To re- 
quire or insist upon (something) as an essential 
condition. Now only with clause or inf. as obj. 
1685. 4. intr. To make an express demand 

for something as a condition of agreement 1790. 
5. trans. To promise, give surety for, guarantee. 
Now only (somewhat rare) with clause or inf. 
asobj. 1737. 

1. a. That mutes can neither a. nor promise is quite 

S lain 1880. a. The marrlago-contract. .stipulates a 
owry of twelve ounces of gold and twenty camels 
Gibbon. 3. All I s,, is to know the day Scott. 4. 1 
had stipulated for ten minutes' sleep on reaching the 
summit Tyndall. 

Stipulation 1 (stipltfDi’Jan). 155a. [a. L. 
stipulation am, f. stipulari STIPULATE v . ; sw 
-ation.] The action or an act of stipulating, 
ft. An engagement or undertaking to do some- 
thing -17x9. ta. A contract, agreement, treaty 
-1818. b. Rom. Law. T he action of making a 
contract or agreement in the verbal forms legally 
binding ; a contract or agreement so made 1633. 
3. A giving security for the performance of an 
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undertaking. (Now only in the language of the 
Admiralty Courts.) 1648. 4. The action of 

specifying as one of the terras of a contract or 
agreement ; a formulated term or condition of 
a contract or agreement 1750. 5, The action 

of stipulating for something as a condition of 
agreement; an instance of this; a condition 
stipulated for 1793. 

4. Next follow the terms or stipulations upon which 
the grant is made Blackstonk. 5. Pensions were 
thrown about indiscriminately.. .The only s. was, 

* Give us your vote ’. 179a. 

Stipulation * (stipi*lji*jan). 1760, [ad. 
mod.L. shpulationem ; see Stipula and 
-ation.] Bot. The arrangement of the stipules. 

Stipulator (sti pi*?i*»tw). x6io. [a. L., f. 
stipulari . ) Roman Law. The person who asks 
the question (see Stipulate v. i a) 1611. 
Stipulatory (sti’pinl^tari), a. Now rare. 
1658. [ad. mod.L. stipulatorius, f. stipulari ; 
see -orv 9 .] Of the nature of or characterized 
by stipulation. 

Stipule (sti’pisd), sb. 1793. [a. F., ad. 

mod.L. Stipula.] i. Bot. A lateral appendage 
(often resembling a small leaf or scale) borne 
in pairs upon the leaf-base of certain plants. 

a. Ornith . A newly sprouted feather; a pin- 
feather 1891. Hence StPpuled a. furnished 
with stipules, stipulate. 

Stir (st5i), sb. 1 late ME. [f. Stir v.] The 
action or an act of stirring, x. Movement, re- 
garded as an interruption of rest ; slight or mo- 
mentary movement ; movement of disturbance, 
agitation 1470. a. Active or energetic move- 
ment of a number of persons (or animals) ; 
bustle, activity 1586. 3, Commotion, distur- 

bance, tumult ; general excitement ; fuss. Now 
usu. with a ; the pi. was formerly common, esp. 
in the sense ' publick disturbance, tumultuous 
disorder’ (J.), riot, insurrection, late ME. 4. 
fig. Movement of feeling or thought ; emotion ; 
intellectual activity 1563. 5. An act of stirring 

something ; Jig. a rousing x8x8. 

x. No s. in the air, no s. in the sea Southey. a 
Above the smoalc and stirr of this dim spot, Which 
men call Earth Milt. 3. For one slight trespass all 
this s.? Cowpxr. 4. Cymb. u iiu is. 

Stir (st5j), sb .2 slang. 1851. A prison. 
Stir (star), v. Infl. stirred (stSxd), stir- 
ring (st5\iiq). [OE. styrian OTeul. *stur- 
Jan, related to *s/uriz, disturbance.] L trans. 
1. To move, set in motion ; esp. to give a 
slight or tremulous movement to; to shake, 
agitate, b. To move (a limb) ; now almost 
always, in neg. expressions, to make any or the 
slightest movement with ME. c. To move 
(something) from its place; to shift, displace. 
Chiefly (now always) with negative or its equiva- 
lent (implying ineffectual effort) : (to be unable) 
to move or shift in the slightest degree. Now 
rare or Obs. OE. d. To rouse or disturb with 
a push 1590. a. re) f. To move oneself or one's 
limbs; to take bodily exercise; to move from 
one's place. Now rare or Obs. OE, 3. To agi- 
tate with the hand or an implement so as to 
alter the relative position of the parts of: a. a 
liquid ; esp. to agitate with a more or less circu- 
lar continuous movement, as with a spoon OE. 

b. a collection of solid bodies or particles ; esp. 

to poke (burning coals, a fire) so as to promote 
combustion ME. c. Soil or earth, as with an 
agricultural implement. Also absol. 1483. 4, 

fig. To move from a fixed or quiet condition ; to 
disturb, trouble, molest ; to put into tumult or 
confusion ; to upset. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 5. 
To rouse from rest or inaction ME. 8. To 
move to action, urge, incite, instigate, stiniu 
late. Also formerly : To prompt, Induce, per- 
suade. OE. 7. To excite to feeling, emotion, 
or passion ; to move, affect ME. b. To move 
strongly (a person, his spirit, 'blood', etc.) 
1489. 8. To excite, occasion (passion, anger, 

flaiighter, etc.) OE. 9. To bring into notice 
or debate ; to move, raise, moot (a subject or 
question). Now rare. OE 

1. The shrill sea-wind. whose breath idly stirred My 
hair Shelley, b. Unable to arise, or foote or hand to 
styre Spenser. * I will not s. a foot \ said the Coun- 
tess, obstinately Scott. To s. one’ t stumps: see 
Stums sb. 1 ic. 3. a. Idly stirring her little enp of black 
coffee 1905. b. Seising the poker and stirring the fire 
vigorously *888, 5. Follow forth your own . .objects, 

without stiiring a nest of hornets Scott, fi. An Ate, 
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stirring him to bloud and strife Shake. Can ye not a. 
his mind to any pastime*! Scott. 7. The story of a 
great man’s life still stirs the heart x88o. fi* A fault 
which stirs the critic’s rage 1760, 9. That.. a doubt 

once decided may be stirred no more Paley. 

II. intr. +1. To move; to be in motion ; spec. 
to move as a living being -1633. a. To pass 
from rest to motion, to begin to move ; to move 
at all or in the least (chiefly with neg.) ; occas. 
to show signs of life or consciousness (after 
sleep or a faint) OE b. To go out (from a 
house or place of abode) ; almost always with 
neg. 1567. c. fig. To begin to show signs of 
' life ' or activity (as an intellectual movement 
or the like) 1873. 8* To move about in a place, 

to ‘ be about ' ; chiefly in pres. pple. (often spec, 
mm out of bed, up and about) ME b. transf. 
To be in circulation, be current ; chiefly in pres, 
pple . Now somewhat rare, late ME c. To go 
on, happen, take place ; chiefly in pres. pple. — 
going on, 'on foot* 1536. 4. To move oriskly 

or energetically ; to be on the move, bestir one- 
self M E b. fig. To be active or occupied about 
something; to begin to act ME. c. To rise in 
revolt or insurrection. Now fart and merely 
contextual. ME. 5. To be roused or excited, as 
feeling, passion, etc. OK. 

t. While rocks stand, And rivers stirre G. Herbert. 
a. Not a Mouse stirring Shaks. b. 1 came home at 
seven, and have never stirred out Swift. 3. When no 
one in the house was stirring, and 'the lights were all 
extinguished Dickbnr, b. He asked.. if there were 
any news stirring 1850. C. No ill luck stirring but 
what lights a my shoulders Shaks. 4. Her husband 
stirred and bustled about until the requisite leave was 
obtained Thackkkay. 5. My Blood atirs at the very 
thought on 't Cibukr. 

Stir up. a. trans. To set in motion, agitate: to 
push or poke so as to displace, disturb, or mix the 
parts of. b. To rouse to action, activity, or emotion | 
to incite, instigate, stimulate. C. To excite, provoke, 
induce t to raise, set on foot (strife, disturbance, etc.)| 
to arouse (feeling or emotion). 

Stirabout (sUT&baut). 168a. [See Stir 
v. and About adv.) 1. a. Porridge made by 
stirring oatmeal, etc. in boiling water or milk, 
(orig. Anglo- Irish.) b. fig. A bustle, a state of 
confusion 1905. a. A bustling person 1870. 

Stlre (»tai»j). 1483. [Origin obsc.] A 

kind of cider apple ; also, the cider made from it. 

Stirk (st5ik). dial. [OE stirc, stiorc, app. a 
dim. f. stior Stef.r sb. 1 + -ic, a var. of -oc, - uc ; 
see -OCK.] x. A young bullock or heifer, usu. 
between one and two years old. a. Used as a 
term of abuse : a foolish person 1590. 

Stirless (stfi'xlfis), a. 1816. [f. Stir sb. 
and v. 4- -less.] Not stirring, motionless. 
Mountains.. s. aa death Carlyle. 

Stirp (st5ip). 150a. [ad. L. stirpem stock, 
stem.] 1. The stock of a family ; a line of de- 
scent ; the descendants of a common ancestor. 
Now somewhat rare. a. Eugenics. The total 
of the germs which are found in the newly fer- 
tilized ovum X875. 

Stirpiculture ( stS’xpik eltifij, -tjai). 1 870. 
[f. L. stirpi - Stirp + cultura Culture sbA 
The production of pure races or stocks by careful 
breeding. Hence StirpicuTtural a. Stlrpi- 
cu’lturiat. 

||Stirps(st5jps). PI. stirpes (stS ipfz). 1681. 
[L.] x. Law. A branch of a family ; the per- 
son who with his descendants forms a branch 
of a family. Chiefly in L. phr. per stirpes ; also 
in stirpes. a. Zool. Used variously (often 
vaguely) as a term of classification ; a family, 
subfamily, group, etc. 1863. 

Stirrer (stS'rw). late ME [f. Stir v. + 
-er 1 .] One who or something which stirs ; an 
instigator ; tan agitator ; one who moves about ; 
an active person ; an instrument or appliance 
for stirring a liquid or the like. 

Stirring (st5*riq), ppl. a. OE. [f. Stir v. 
4- -IMG *.T That stirs; that is in motion, or 
capable of motion ; active ; energetic in action ; 
that excites or incites. 

S. times for you English Lytton, Cheerful and a 
music 1873. Hence Stirringly adv. 

Stirrup (sti'rfp), sb. [OE. stigrdp , f. stig-, 
wk. grade of stiran to rise, climb 4* rdp RoPB 
/£.] x. A contrivance suspended from the 
side of a saddle to serve as a support for the 
foot of the rider; now, an arched piece of 
metal (rarely of wood, leather, etc.) dosed by 
a flat plate to receive the sole of the boot. a. 
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Applied to various kinds of foot-rest analogous 
to the stirrup, e. g. in Shoemaking . late ME. 
$. Anat. — Stapes x6i c. 4. Something shaped 
like a stirrup ; e. g. a U-fihaped clamp or sup- 

E >rt ME. 5. Naut. One of the ropes support- 
g the foot-ropes 1495. 

x. Instead of all mi pa we had ropes tied with a loops 
to put oar feete in Evblyn. Phr, To hold the lit. in 
helping a person to mount, eso. as a manifestation of 
homage or reverence | hence fig. to be subservient. 

attrtb. and Comb , : ■••bone ■ sense 3 j -cop, a cup 
of wine or other drink taken by one already on horse- 
back setting out for a journey ; a parting drink ; 
4 ron (now rare), the metal portion of a stirrup, as 
dist. from the strap ; -leather, the leather strap by 
which astirrup hangs from the saddle; -vase [misren- 
dering of G, logelkanne, farmed after bOgeleisen flat- 
iron], ArchmoL a ' pseudamphora ’ with a square-cut 
handle on either side of the false spout. 

Stirrup (sti'rflp), 9. x 6 xo. [f. prec.] X. 
tram. To supply with or as with stirrups. a. 
To flog with a stirrup-leather or with a shoe- 
maker s stirrup, slang. 1735. ft- A J aut, To 
attach stirrups to 1748. 

Stitch (stitf), sb. 1 [OE. slice : — OTeut 
*stikist, f. +stik-, root of Stick v.] I, A thrust, 
•tab, +1. A prick, puncture, or stab, Inflicted 
by a pointed instrument. OE. only. a. A sharp 
sudden local pain, like that produced by the 
thrust of a pointed weapon ; esp. (now only) an 
acute spasmodic pain in the intercostal muscles, 
•ailed more fully a s. in the side OE. +8- fig’ 
A grudge, dislike, spite -1679. 

a. If you.. will laugtae your selucs into stitches, fol- 
low me Shake. The agonising a. of pleurisy 1898. 

II. A movement in sewing or the like. 1. a. 
Each of the movements of a threaded needle In 
and out of a fabric which is being sewn. Also, 
a like movement with the awl in shocmaking. 
ME. b. The portion or loop of thread or yarn 
left in the material as a result of this movement, 
and forming the means by which the parts of 
the sewn materials are held together, late ME. 
•. In machine sewing, a single motion of a 
needle and shuttle carrying the thread through 
the fabric ; the loop or interlocked thread thus 
produced 1844. A- emphatic phrases with 
a negative or the like: A single movement 
with the needle ; kg. a * Stroke ' of work of any 
kind 1581, a. Surgery. The movement of the 
needle through the edges of a wound when it is 
being sewn up ; each loop of thread or other 
material fastened in the akin or flesh as a result 
of this operation 1505. g, A single complete 
movement of the needle or other implement 
used in knitting, crochet, embroidery, lace- 
making, etc. ; the portion of the work pro- 
duced by such a movement 1599. 4. A par- 

ticular mode of using the needle or other 
implement, in sewing, knitting, embroidery, 
etc. s the kind or style of work thus produced 
1624. 5. A loop of thread or yarn as an ulti- 

mate constituent of a sewn or woven material ; 
hence, the least piece of fabric or clothing 1500. 
0 , A good s . : a considerable distance (in walk- 
ing). dial. 16S4. 

x. Proverb. A a In time saves nine. b. A a or 
two had broke out in the gathers of my stock Stunk, 
d. He never will do a a. of work before Wednesday 
morning tytfS. 3. Phr. 7 V dr of, take «> a a. 4. 
While she is engaged In teaching them a new a 
Johnson. Back-, Chain-, Caoes-, Fbather-. Haia-a 1 
see these words; also Lock sbj, etc. S- I haven’t a 
dry s. on my hack I 1883. Every a, all the clothes one 
Is wearing; every available piece (of sail)i A boat., 
with every a of canvas set Diskaku. 8. Yon have 
gone a good a, you may well be a weary Bunyan. 

Stitch (stitj), sb.* Now died. 1493. [prob. 
®rig. identical w. prec,] A ridge or balk of 
land ; esp. a strip of ploughed land between 
two water-furrows. 

Men at plow . . that drane earth here and there, And 
lornd vp stitches orderly Chamcah 

Stitch (stitj), 9.1 ME. [X Stitch tb. 1 ] 
tL irons. To stab, pierce ; transf. to afflict with 
a 4 stitch ’ or sharp sudden pain -idao. XL To 
fatten or adorn with stitches. 1. trams. To 
fasten together (pieces of textile material, lea* 
tber, etc.) bv stitches ; to make or mend (a gar- 
ment, etc.) by thus joining its parts ME, a. 
Surgery. To unite the edges of (a wound) by 
drawing stitches through the flesh 15801. g. 
Bookbinding. To fasten together (a number of 
•beets or sections) by passing the thread or wire 
through all the sheets at once 1566. 4. To ! 
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fasten or attach (something) by sewing 1530. 
b. To enclose in or into a cover or receptacle 
secured by stitching 1848. 5. To ornament 

with stitches ; to embroider X599. 6. absol. and 
intr. To make stitches ; to work with a needle 
and thread 1697. 

1. Court Ladies will.. a a Gown, to pam the time 
away 1709. 6 . She. .stitched in silence 1865. 

Stitch Up. trams, a. To make or put together by 
sewing. b. To close (an orifice, a wound), to mend 
(a rent), by sewing the edges together, c. To enejose 
in a cover or receptacle and secure It by sewing. 
Hence Sti*tcher r one who stitches or sews 1 t (con- 
tempt.) a tailor ; a tool or machine used for stitching. 

Stitch (stitj), 9.* dial. 1805. [Goes w. 
Stitch xA 1 ] tram. To turn Up (the ground) 
in ridges in order to cover or protect the roots 
ofpotatoes, etc. ; to earth up. 

Stitchery (sti-tjori). 1607. (?• Stitch v .* 
or Stitcher ; see -ery a, (App. coined by 
Shaks.)] Needlework. 

Stitching (gti*tfnj),t/^/.jA 1531. [f.STiTCH 
t /. 1 + -ing 1 .J x. The action of STITCH v. 1 a. 
corner, a. Stitches collectively ; i. e. the portions 
or loops of thread, etc. fastened in the material 
sewn as the result of sewing. Also, a scries of 
stitches. b. The thread, silk, etc., of which 
stitches are made; Also pi. 16x4. 
Stitchwort (stitjwxut). ME. [f. Stttch 
sb. J + Wort.] A name for Stellaria Holostea. 
Also, a book-name for the genus. 

Stithy (sti’Bi), sb. ME. [a. ON. steOi 
prehist. * stop Jan-, f. TeuL root *sta- to Stand. | 
x. An anvil. fa. Anat. «= Incus x (rare) 
-1615. 3. A forge, smithy 160a. 

3. My imaginations areas foule As Vulcanss. Shaks. 
Hence fSti’thy v. trams, to forge. 

Stive (ttaiv), sb. 1793. [a. Du. fstuive, 

related to stuiven to rise as dust.] Dust ; esp. 
the floating dust of flour during the operation 
of grinding. 

Ive (staiv), o. 1 Now chiefly Sc. ME. 
[a. OF. estiver. ] irons. To compress and stow 
(cargo) in a ship's hold. Also transf. to pack 
tightly ; to crowd (with things or people). Also 
with up. 

StftflB (stoiv\ 9.8 late ME. [app. a var. of 
Stew v„ a. OF. estuver.] fi. tram. « Stew 
v. (rare) -1743. a - To shut up in a close hot 
place ; to stifle, suffocate 172a, 8- ***r. To 

stew \ suffocate 1806. 

a. I have one half of the house to myself .. while . . 
the two musty nieces are stived up in the other half 
Richardson. 

Stiver (stoi’vox), sb. 150a. [a. Du. stumer ; 
origin obsc.] 1. A small (orig. silver) coin of 
the Low Countries ; now applied to the nickel 
piece of 5 cents of the Netherlands, in value 
about a penny English, a. Used as a type of 
a coin of small value, or of a small amount of 
money ; occas. a small quantity of anything. 
Not ax. — nothing. j 

Stoa (stiTu-fi). PI. stoas (st^-Az), stool 
std u *»I). 1603. [Gr. errod.J Gr. Anttq. A por- 
tico, roofed colonnade ; spec, the great hall at 
Athens (adorned with frescoes of the battle of 
Marathon), in which Zeno lectured, and from 
which his disciples were called Stoics. 

Stoat (stdat). 1460. [Origin unkn.] The 
European ermine, Putorius ermineus or Must e la 
erminea, esp, when in its brown summer coat. 
Stoccado (stpkfi -do), sb. Obs. exc. arch. 
1569. [Corruptly a. It. stoccata , f. stocco point 
of sword, dagger; cf. -ADO a.] A thrust or 
stab with a pointed weapon. Also as vb. 
Stochastic fstiksrstik), a. Now rare or 
Obs. 1662. [aa. Gr. c rrogaariKbs, t or ox&(«<r- 
0ai to aim at a mark, guess, l » aim, 
guess.] Pertaining to conjecture. 

Stock (st/k), tb. 1 [OE. stoc\c 1 — OTeut. 
*stukkot.] X. Trunk or stem. x. A tree-trunk 
deprived of its branches ; the lower part of a 
tree-trunk left standing, a stump. Obs . or arch. 
tb. A log, block of wood -1806. c. As the type 
of what Is lifeless, motionless, or void of sensa- 
tion. Hence, a senseless or stupid person. ME. 
d. Applied contempt, to an idol or graven Image i 
OE. a. The trank or stem of a (living) tree, 
as dish from the root and branches ME. ' b. 
Bat. - Rhizome 1831. 8* fig* a. The source 

of a line of descent; the progenitor of a family j 
arms. In Law, the first purchaser of an estate I 
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of inheritance, late ME. tb. The original from 
which something is derived -X756. c. A line of 
descent ; the descendants of a common ances- 
tor ; a family, kindred, late ME. d. A race, eth- 
nical kindred ; a race or family (of animals or 
plants) ; a related group or 1 family ’ (of lan- 
guages). Also, an ancestral type from which 
various races, species, etc. have diverged. 1549. 
+e. Pedigree -1657. t Kind, sort. Now dial. 
1450 4. A stem in which a giaft is inserted, 

late ME. +5. The * trunk* of a human body 
-159a t6. A post, stake -x688. 7. pi. An 

instrument of punishment now disused, in which 
the person to be punished was placed in a sit- 
ting posture in a frame of timber, with holes to 
confine the ankles between two planks (and 
sometimes others for securing the wrists) ME. 
8. [perh. transf. from 7.] A frame In which a 
horse is confined for shoeing 1875. 

t. The magpye, lighting on the >., Stood chattering 
Swift, c. I ain not no credulous to thinke every S. a 
Stoicke 1 64 ex. d. Phr. Stocks and stones ™ gods of 
wood and atone. a. Strong Stocks of Vines it will in 
time produce Dryden. fig. The blessid stoke |»at 
ytt on grew Ytt was Mary, that bare Jhesu. Carol. 
3. a. Hoc that was the atodee of all mankinde 1594. 
To constitute a new s. of descent a very real posses- 
sion was necessary 1886. c. The Grabbs were of a 
very old English a. Thacker at. d. A population, 
sprung from the English and animated by English 
feelings Macaulay. 4. He . . grafted apples upon the 
wild stocks 1903. 7. The pillory, the stocks, and the 

ducking-stool 1769. fig. The shos - maker’s stock 
(Joe.), tight boots. 

II. A supportingstructure. +1 . A gun-carriage 

-1748. a. The outer rail of a bedstead ; the side 
of a bed away from the wall; fL a bedstead. 
Obs. exc. Sc. 1535. 3. pi. The framework on 
which a ship or boat is supported while in 
process of construction, late ME. b .fig. esp, 
in phr. on the stocks, said e. g. of a literary work 
planned and commenced 1659- 4. dial. — Hob 
sb. % x. 1592. 5. Brick-making. a. = s. -board 

-1753. b. Short for s.-brtrk X738. 6. The sup- 
port of the block in which the anvil is fixed, or 
of the anvil itaelf ME. 

3. b. Until my other Play be finished, which Is now 
on the Stocks 1669. 

III. (More fully fulling-s.) In a fulling-mill 7 

orig. , the wooden trough or box in which the 
cloth is placed to be beaten by the ' falier ' or 
mallet 5 hence, this receptacle with the * falier 
In mod. use, often the ' falier ’ itself, late ME. 

IV. The more massive portion of an instrument 
or weapon ; usu., the body or handle to which 
the working part is attached. x. The heavy 
cross-bar (orig. wooden) of an anchor ME. a. 
The block of wood from which a bell is hung 
X474. 3. The * hub ’ of a wheel 1585. 4. The 

wooden portion of a musket or fowling-piece j 
the handle of a pistol 1541. 5. The handle (of 

a whip, fishing-rod, etc.) 1695. 6. (More ex- 

plicitly bit-stock.) A carpenter's boring tool, a 
brace 1688. 7. An adjustable wrench for hold- 
ing screw-cutting dies x86a. 8. The shorter 

and thicker of the two pieces composing a 
T-square or an L-square 18x5. 9. In a plane, 

the block in which the plane-iron is fitted 1815. 
to. The wooden case of a lpck 1833. 1 *• 

dressing . One of the beaters in a scutchlng-mill 
1776, 

x. S. and fluke (Naut.), the whole of anything. 4. 
Phr. S., lock , or lock, s., and barrel ’, the whole of a 
thing ; also advb., every whit, entirely. 

V. Concrete senses of uncertain or mixed 
origin. x. A stocking. Now only dial. 1456. 
a. A swarm of bees 1568. 3. The portion of a 

tally which was given to the person making a 
payment to the Exchequer x6ox. 4. [ Short for 
S.-gillifiower .] a. Any plant of the cruciferous 
genus Matthuola. b. Vi*gi*ia(*) 1. x the cru- 
ciferous plant Maleolmia rHaritima, having 
flowers somewhat resembling those of the s.- 
gillifiower, 1664. 8* A kind of stiff doss-fitting 
neckcloth, formerly worn by men generally, 
now only in the army 1700, b. An article of 
clerical attire, consisting of a piece of black silk 
or other fabric (worn qn the chest and secured 
by a band round the neck) over which the tinea 
collar is fastened 1883, 

4. To until the sockliaa and the stocks and to tea 

the new trees grow 1664. $. My neckcloths being 

all Worn out. 1 Intend to wear stocks Cow«r. The 
wearing of Stocks may be dispensed with on the Hue 
of Merck 1868, 


»(uum)» a (pass), on (land), v (cixt). f (Fr. chef). 9 (cm), at (/,&«)* $ (Fr. can d* via).' i (srft). i CPsyohs). 9 (what), / (get). 
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VI* A fund, store, fx. A sum of money set 
epart to provide for certain expenses ; a fund 
~i7i 8. fa, A capital sum to trade with or to in- 
vest ; capital or principal -1760. tb. An endow- 
ment for a son ; a dowry for a daughter -1 686. 

pnrase. Upon the j. of » on the ground 
or basis of -x8ax. f 3. An estate or property 
that produces income ; a person’s total property 
-X77X, +b. The aggregate wealth of a nation 
-1835. +4. The business capital of a trading 

Arm or company -184a. b. Jn bookkeeping by 
double entry, the heading (more fully j. account) 
of the ledger account which summarises the 
assets ana liabilities of the trader, firm, or 
company to whom the books belong 1588. tg. 
Money, or a sum of money, invested by a per- 
son in a partnership or commercial company 
-1710. 9. The subscribed capital of a trading 

company, or the public debt of a nation, muni- 
cipal corporation, or the like, regarded as 
transferable property held by the subscribers 
or creditors, and subject to fluctuations in 
market value. Also, a kind of stock, a particu- 
lar fund in which money may be invested. 1692. 
7. A collective term for the implements (dead s.) 
and the animals ( live j.) employed in the work- 
ing of a farm, an industrial establishment, etc. 
See also Rolling stock. 15x9. 8. spec, — 

Livb stock ; the animals on a farm ; also, a 
collective term for horses, cattle, and sheep 
bred for use or profit 1523. fb. Applied to 
slaves -1837. 9. A quantity (of somethi ng speci- 
fied, whether material or immaterial) accumu- 
lated for future use ; a store or provision to be 
drawn upon as occasion requires 1638. xo. 
The aggregate of goods, or of some specified 
kind of goods which a trader has on hand as a 
provision for the possible future requirements of 
customers X696. x 1. The liquor made by boiling 
bones or meat (with or without vegetables, etc!) 
and used as a foundation for soup 1764. b. 
gen. The raw material from which anything is 
made 1873. 1a. Card-playing . a. In certain 

games, the portion of the pack of cards which 
is not dealt out, but left on the table to be 
drawn from according to the rules of the game 
1584. b. The set of cards used in a particular 
game (whether a pack, or one or more incom- 
plete packs) 1584. +c. — Hand si. V, x. -1657. 

6. In modern British use, the subscribed capital of a 
company Uncalled shares when it is divided into por- 
tions of uniform amount, and a when any desired 
amount may be bought or sold. When there is no 
specific indication, a. is usually taken to refer to those 
portions of the National Debt, the principal of which 
is not repayable, the government being pledged only to 
the payment of interest in perpetuity. N.E.D. Phr. 
ifig-l **ke s. in, to be interested in, attach impor- 
tance, give credence to {colloo, or slang). 9. You have 
not yet exhausted the whole s. of human infelicity 
Johnson. Phr. To lay in a s. so. Take a., In com- 
mercial use, to make an inventory of the merchandise, 
furniture, etc. In one's own ( rarely in another's) posses- 
sion, recording its quantity and present value. Hence 
fig., to make a careful estimate of one's position with 
feyard to resources, prospects, or the like. To take s. 
of, to reckon up, evaluate | also colloq ., to scrutinise 
fa person) with suspicion or Interest. See also 6 
above. In 1, in the possession of the trader. 

Combe, a. Slmlla lively (with re£ to sense I. z c) : 
•.•blind, -dead, •dear adjs., as blind (etc.) as a 
stock, b. In tense VI. 6: a. certificate, a docu- 
ment Issued by the Treasury, entitling the holder to 
a certain amount of a particular government stock. 
C. In sense VI. 8: s. -breeder, •raiser, •run ; indi- 
cating an animal selected for breeding purposes, 
as e.-dog, -mars 1 •••rider Austral a man em- 
ployed to ride after cattle on an unfenced station | 
-tiding, the occupation of a i. -rider j - whip Austral., 
a whip for driving cattle, d. In names of birds t a. 
sanst, the common sheldrake, Tadoma coruuta j 
a. drake, duck, the mallard or wild duck, Anas 
Boscas 1 a. pigeon - Stock dove. e» Special comb. : 
e. account Book-keeping (see VI. 4 b) j -book, a 
book in which an account is kept of goods in it 
•board, the wooden board which forms the bottom 
of a brick-mould t -brick, a hard solid brick, praised 
in the mould t -company, a company the capital of 
which is represented by *. 1 dock, a lock enclosed in 
a wooden case, urn. fitted on an outer door 1 •market* 
(a) a place where stocks or securities ere bought and 
stud 1 the traffic at such a place 1 0 ) a cattle-market 1 
trade in live-t»i -pot, a pot In which a for soups is 
bulled and kept t tgmrao, a fond for the common pur- 
poses of a group of persons 1 -room, (a) a room in 
which reserve a. is stored 1 (b) a room in a hotel in 
which commercial travellers display their samples 1 
•cackle PTaulm a tackle used for raising the a of an 
anchor perpendicular. 
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B. adj. (In attrib. use only). That is kept in 
stock, x. Kept regularly in stock for sale; 
a. nine, a site (of ready-made garments) regu- 
larly kept in stock ; used attrib. or predicatively 
to designate a person whom such a site fits 
1695. b. Designating a medicinal or chemical 
preparation which is kept ready for use, or the 
vessel in which such a preparation is stored 
*861. a. Tkeatr . a. piece, play, etc. , one which 
forms part of a ripertoire ; a. company, a com- 
pany who regularly act together at a particular 
theatre 1761. 3. fig. In ref. to conventional, 

intellectual, or literary topics \ Kept in stock 
for use ; commonly used or brought foi ward 
in conversation, discussion, or composition ; 
hence, commonplace, trite 1738. 

3. The s, arguments against utilitarianism Mill. S. 
quotations from the fathers 1895. 

+ Stock, sb.l j 5 i 3 . [a. F. tstoc, ad. It. 

stocco, prob. of Teut. origin.] 1. A thrusting 
sword -1579. a. Fencing. A thrust with a 
pointed weapon -1604. 
s. Merry IV. il iii. 36. 

Stock (styk), v.i ME. [f. Stock jiM] 

I. ti. trans. To set in the stocks ; to punish by 

confining in the stocks ; in early use, to subject 
to rigorous imprisonment -1694. 9. To fasten 

to or fit with a stock : esp. a. To fix (a bell) to 
its stock 1483. b. To fit (a gun, ferossbow) with 
a stock 1539. c. To fix the stock upon (an 
anchor) 1769. d. Naut. To s. to: to haul (an 
anchor) into a perpendicular position by means 
of a stock-tackle 1815, +3. To cover (hose) 

with some stronger material; to strengthen 
(stockings) with pieces of cloth sewn on -x6gx. 

II. To root up (trees, stumps, weeds, etc.)s to 
extirpate by digging or grabbing; to fell (a 
tree) by digging round and cutting its roots 
1440. b. transf. To pull up (stones, a fence) ; 
to break up or loosen (the surface of the ground 
with a pick) 1802. III. To check in growth ; 
to stiffen. x. To stunt, check in growth (a 
plant or animal). Chiefly in pa. pple. stocked. 
Also intr., to be stunted in growth, dial. 1607. 
a. local. To indurate fotoue) by exposure to the 
weather 1719. IV. To supply with a ‘stock*, 
fund, or store. 1. trans. To supply or provide 
with stock or with a stock ; to furnish (a farm, 
estate, etc.) with live or dead stock ; to fill (a 
pond, river) with fish ; to store or supply with 

roods, commodities, appliances, etc. x6ax a. 
To lay up in store ; to form a stock or supply 
of (a commodity). Also with up. 170a b* esp. 
To keep (goods) in stock for sale 1884. 8. 

abeol. To provide stock ; to lay In a stock or 
supply. Also with up. 185a 
1. The Fish wherewith you a the Waters 1683. The 
country was plentifully stocked with provisions Gib- 
bon. The cellar was stocked with Rhenish Wine 
1899. ■• b. Wholesale Houses regularly S. it x888. 

V. Techn. and dial, senses, x. pass. Of a 
female animal : To be impregnated 1478. a. 
trans. To leave (a cow) unmUked in order that 
she may make a good show at market 1683. 
3. To sow (land) with grass or clover. Also 
with down : To lay down to grass, etc. U.S. 
x8a8. 4. To cause to be cropped or eaten by 

cattle ; to use (land) as pasture 1794. 6* *• 

To put (playing cards) together in a pack. b. 
To arrange or shuffle fraudulently. X735. 

Stock (stpk), v. 2 Now dial. 1695. [Cf. 
Stock j£.*] +i. trans. To strike or hit with a 
thrust of a pointed weapon, a. Of a bird t To 
peck, peck at ; to make (a hole) by pecking. 
Also, to root up with the beak. Also intr. To 
peck away (at). 1653. 

Stockade (styk/i-d), s6. 16x4. [a. Y.fcs fa- 
cade, corruption of estacade, a. Sp. estacada. 1 
i. A defensive barrier of stakes or piles placed 
across a harbour or river, around a building, 
village, or the like ; spec, in Fortification, a 
barricade fof entrenchments and redoubts, usu. 
made of timber, furnished with loopholes for I 
gun-hre. b. trans/. An enclosure, or pen, made I 
with posts and stakes 1858. a. Hydraul. Engin, j 
Piling which serves as a breakwater 1891. 

Comb. • a. fprt Brit. bl. Amir, and US^ a fortified 
trading station. Hence Stockade v. tram . to pro- 
tect or fortify with a a. 

+Stoqka*do f jJ. 1609. [Altered f. Staccado, 
as if f. Stock - prec, ^, x. -1809. Hence 
fStocka'do v . m "Stock A i>k v. 
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Stock-broker, ibMktrolnr. '1708. 
[Stock sb. 1 J A broker who, for a commission, 
buys and sells stock on behalf of clients. 
Sto*Ck- 4 ove. ME. [Cf. Flem. \ stock- 
duive, Q. stocktaube. Prob. so named as living 
in hollow trees. 1 The wild pigeon, Columbet 
anas. 

Stocker (stp-kw). 1641. [f. Stock sb.i + 
-SR 1 .] x. A workman who makes or fits stocks, 
esp. gun-stocks, a. U.S. and Canada. An ani- 
mal sold to be finally butchered, but kept as 
stock until matured or fattened x88i. 

Sto ck exchange. X773. A market for the 
buying and selling of public securities ; the place 
or building where this is done ; an association 
of brokers and jobbers who transact business in 
a particular place or market. 

Often with capital initials as tha name of a particu- 
lar building, esp. that In the City of London. 
Stock-fish. ME. [prob. a. (M)Du. sto\- 
visch, t. Du. stok Stock A name for cod 
and other gadoid fish curea without salt by 
splitting open and drying hard in the air. b. In 
fig. 1 proverbial and joc. expressions (often with 
re£ to the beating of the fish before cooking) 
Z 5 Z 5* In contemptuous address to a person. 
Shake. 

b. Mute as a a. Dickens. London Is as dead as an 
Mebedith. 

Sto-ck-gillyflower. 1530. [Cf. Flem. stok* 
violiere 1 viola lignescens *.] The plant AfattM- 
ola incana ; 10 called as having a woody stem, 
In distinction from dove-gillyflower. 

Stockholder. 1753. I. One who is a 
proprietor of stock in the public funds or tha 
funds of a joint-stock company, etc. Also (now 
U.S.) used more widely to include the meaning 
of 'shareholder'. a. Austral. An owner cv 
large herds of cattle or flocks of sheep 1819. 
Stockinette (stpkine t). Also -et. 1894. 
[prob. a perversion of the older stoc king-net. \ 
x. A knitted silk or woollen textile fabric cf 
considerable elastidty. a. A garment made of 
stockinette 1837. 

Stocking (stp'kiq), sb. 1583. [t Stock 
v. 1 I. a + -ing 1 .1 x. A dose-fitting article 
of clothing covering the foot and the leg, and 
made of knitted or woven material. Freq. pU 
A stocking usedt a. as a receptacle liar 
storing one's money ; hence, a store of money 
1873 5 b- as a receptacle for tha presents sup- 
posed by children to be deposited in it by 
1 Father Christmas ’ (or, latterly, by Santa 
Claus) on Christmas Eve 1853. 3. a. A sur- 

gical appliance resembling a stocking, b. A 
bandage for the leg of a horse. 1875. 4. transf* 
Applied to the surface or coat of the leg (or 
the lower part of it) of a bird or beaSt, whea 
of different colour from the body X82X. 

s. a. She hmd a ‘ a* gathered to to meet the wants 
of an evil day 1876. 3. a. Elastic r., a covering of 

elastic webbing worn as a remedial support for tha 
leg, esp. when affected with varicose veins. 4. A very 
handsome. . bay, with awhita a on his off hindleg 1B5& 
Comb . : a.*needle, a darning-needle 1 f-oe t— Stocks- 
nkttk t -sole, that part of the s. which cornea under the 
tread of the footi in one's s. soles, without one's 
•hoes (cf. Stockimo-Boot). 

Stocking (st^-kin), v. 1755. [f. prec.] 
trans. To furnish with stockings. 

Stockinged (stp'kitjd), ppl. a. 1:608, [£, 
Stocking sb. or v. + -ed.J x. Furnished with 
stockings or with a stocking. a. Of the footi 
Covered with a stocking only 186a, 3. Of a 
bird : Feathered on the shank 1855. 
Stoddnger (stykigw). 1741. [f. Stoog- 
ing sb. + -er *.] One wno works at a stock- 
ing hand-loom ; a framework-knitter, stocking- 
weaver. 

Sto'cktag-foot* 7766. That port of .a 
stocking which covers the foot. b. As a re- 
ceptacle for money laid by. Chiefly fig. 1894. 

/n, {on) one’s stocking feet, with only One's stockings 
on one's feet, without one's shook 

Sto-cking-frame. 7710. A machine for 
producing material composed of the looped 
stiteh used in knitting ; a knitting machine. 

' ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 176a* [Earlier f ttockfw 

or of trade. ] The goods kept on sale by a 
dealer, ahopkaepar, or pedlar. Also, a work- 
man's tools, appliances, or apparatus. , 


6 (Get. JMn). #(Fr. paw). fl (Geft Mtfllar), A(Fr. dan*). # (cnrl), e (4-) (thaw). I (f) (ron). f (F*. t*a»»). 6 (far, Urn, 
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Such charges were the standing materia], the s. of 
•very orator Da Quincby. 

Stockisb (stp-kif), a . 1596. [f. Stock sb . 1 
■+■ -ISH.J Resembling a stock or block of wood ; 
esp. of a person, excessively dull, stupid, or 
• wooden \ 

1. Naught so a., hard, and full of rsge, But musicke 
for time doth change his nature Shaks. 

Stockist (stf'kist). 1923. [f. Stock sb . 1 

or v . 1 + -1ST.] A tradesman who keeps (speci- 
fied goods) in stock. 

fStock-job, v. 1697. [Back-formation from 
next. ] a. trans . To apply the methods of stock- 
jobbing to. employ in stock-jobbing -1721. b. 
intr. To practise stock-jobbing >1731. 

Sto*ck-jobber. 1626. A member of the 
Stock Exchange who deals in stocks on his own 
account. 

Sto*ck-jo:bbing. vbl. sb . and ppl. a. 169a. 
A. vbl. sb. The business of a stock-jobber; buy- 
ing and selling of stock as practised by a jobber; 
loosely , speculative dealing in stocks and shares. 
(Often with implication of rash or dishonest 
speculation.) B. ppl. a. That deals in stocks 
and shares ; concerned with this business or 
traffic 169 a. 

StO’Ckman. 1806. 1. A man employed to 
look after cattle or other live stock. Chiefly 
Austral, a. One who raises live stock ; a stock- 
farmer 1856. 

Stock still, stock-still, a. 1470. [Stock 
lb. 1 } As still as a stock or log ; quite motionless. 
Sto*ck-ta:king. 1858. [Stock jM] A 
periodical examination, inventorying, and valua- 
tion of all the stock or goods in a shop, ware- 
house, etc. Also Jig. So Sto'ck-ta ker. 

Sto-ck-work. 1839. [repr. G. stockwerk .] 
Mining. A deposit (esp. oi tin) in which the ore 
Is distributed through a large mass of rock. 

Stocky (stp*ki), a. 1622. [f. Stock + 
-Y 1 .] z. Gf a plant: Of stout and sturdy growth. 
b.Ofa root: Woody, as dist from fibrous xqi«>. 

a. Of a person, etc. : Short and thick-set 1670. 
a. Sturdy and a. as a Jersey bull 18B8. 

Stodge (stpdg), sb. 1825. [C next.] x. A 
thick liquia mixture, a. Thick, tenacious mud 
or soil. b. Food of a semi-solid consistency, 
esp. stiff farinaceous food 1841. a. a. ' Stodg- 
ing', gorging with food. b. A heavy, solid 
meaL Chiefly school slang. 1894. fl. ' Stodgy ' 
notions, slang. 190a. 

Stodge (stpd^), v. 1674. [Origin obsc.] 
t. trans. To fill quite full, to fill to distension. 

b. esp. To gorge with food, slang. 1854. a. pass . 

To be stuck in the mud, to be bogged 1873. 3. 

intr. To work steadily at (something * stodgy ' 
or tedious), colloq. 1889. 4. To walk or trudge 
through mud or slush, or with short heavy 
steps; also trans. to trample (mud), dial, or 
colloq. 1854. Sto*dger # a stodgy person. 

Stodgy (stp'dgi'), a. 1833. [f. prec. +-Y k] 
1. Of a thick, serai-solid consistency, b. dial. 
Of food, esp. of farinaceous food : Thick, gluti- 
nous 1858. c. Of food or a meal : Heavy, solid, 
hard to * get through ’ 1884. a. fig. Dull, heavy ; 
wanting in interest, gaiety, or brightness 2887. 

3. Of a person: Bulky in figure (usu. connoting 
stiffness and clumsiness in movement) 1854. 

4. Of things: Bulky, 'fat 1 ; distended i860. 

1. b. This cannibal meal was succeeded by s. pud- 
ding 1890, a. The wedding was a a affair 1904. S. 
sonnets to the moon 1007. 

||Stoeclias (strkaes). 1548. [L., a. Gr.oroi- 

gdr.] The plant French Lavender* , 

StOBCh-3 see Stoich-. 

Q Stoep (stdp). S. Afr. 182a. [Dn., related 
to Step sb. and v.] A raised platform or ve- 
randah running along the front and sometimes 
round the sides of a house of Dutch architecture. 
Stogy a. and sb. U.S 1847. 

[orig. stoga , short for Conestoga , name of a 
town in Pennsylvania.] A. adp The distinctive 
epithet a. of a rough heavy kind of boots or 
shoes ; b. of a long, slender, roughly made kind 
of cigar or cheroot. B. sb. a. A * stogy * boot 
1853. b. A 1 stogy • cigar 189a. 

Stole (stda*ik) v sb. and a. late ME. [ad. L. 
stoicus, a. Gr. <rrwU 6 t, f. crod 'the Porch 1 in 
which Zeno lectured; see Stoa.] A. sb. 1. 
One of a school of Greek philosophers (founded 
by Zeno, fl. e 300 B.c.), characterised by the 


aoa5 

austerity of its ethics and practices on account of 
which the name has become proverbial (see a), 
a. One who practises repression of emotion, 
indifference to pleasure or pain, and padent 
endurance 1579. 

a. 1.. smile a hard-set smile, like a s...and let the | 
world have its way Tbnnyson. 

B. adj. z. Of or belonging to the school of 
the Stoics or to its system of philosophy 1607. 
a. *» next 2 1596. 

stoical (St Ju • ik&l) , a. late ME. [f. L. stoicus 
(see prec.) + -AL.l 1. Of or belonging to the 
Stoics; characteristic of the Stoic philosophy, 
a. a. Of temper or disposition, or its manifesta- 
tions : Conformable to the precepts of the Stoic 
philosophy; characterised by indifference to 
pleasure and pain 1571. b. Of a person : Re- 
sembling a Stoic in austerity, indifference, for- 
titude, repression of feeling, or the like 1577. 

a. a. He looked around him in agony, and was 
surprised .. to see the s. indifference of his fellow- 
prisoners Scott. Hence Stoically ado. 
Stoichelology (stoikai^lodgi), stoechlo- 
logy (strkipiOdji). rare. 1837. [f. Gr. ctoi- 

X*iov element + -logy.] Thescienceof elements- 
a. In Oken's use : A treatise on, or the theory 
of, elementary substances 1847. b. Logic. The 
division of Logic which treats of its elementary 
or constituent processes 1837. c. Phys. The 
study of the principles of animal tissues ; a 
system of therapeutics based on this 1875. 
Hence Stoic helolo'gic&l, stoechiolo'gical a. 
Stolcheiometry (stoikaip-m6tri), stochio- 
metxy (st/kip'metri). 1807. [f. as prec. + -me- 
try.T Chem. The process or art of calculating 
I or determining the equivalent and atomic 
weights of the elements participating in any 
chemical reaction ; the science of estimating 
| chemical elements ; the branch of science con- 
cerned with the determination of atomic weights. 
Hence Stoicheio-, stoechiorae’tric, -al adjs. 
Stoicism (stfudsiz’m). 1626. [ad. mod.L. 
stoicismus , f. L. stoicus Stoic; see -ISM.] x. 
The philosophy of the Stoics, a. Stoic conduct 
or practice ; austerity, repression of feeling, for- 
titude 163a So tStoi'dty, a stoical attitude. 
BJons. 

Stoke (stJek), v. 1683. [Back-formation 
from Stoker.] z. trans. To feed, stir up, and 
poke the fire in (a furnace) ; to tend the furnace 
of (a boiler). Also with up. a. trans/. (Joe.) 
To feed oneself or another as if stoking a fur- 
nace ; to ' shovel' food into one's mouth steadily 
and continuously. Also absol. 188a. 
Stokehold (st£ta*kh0uld). 2887. [f. prec. 

+ Hold jA*] Naut. The compartment con- 
taining a ship's boilers, where the stokers tend 
the furnaces. 

sto-ke-hole. x66o. [Partly ad., partly tr. 
Du. stookgat , f. stoken to stoke +gat hole.] The I 
space in front of a furnace where the stokers 
stand to tend the fires ; the aperture through 
which the fire is fed and tended. 

Stoker (st#a'kai). 1660. [a. Du. stoker, f. 
stoken to stoke.] z. One who feeds and tends 
a furnace, a. pi. Small particles of black gritty 
matter which escape through the funnel of a 
steam-engine 1899. 

1. Mechanical s., an apparatus for automatically 
feeding fuel into a furnace. 

|| Stola (stJo-14). 1728. [L. f ad. Gr. oroAii ; 
see Stole jJ.*] Antiq . A long rol>e worn by 
Greek and Roman women ; chiefly referred to 
as the distinctive dress of Roman matrons. 
Stole (stJal), sb . 1 OE. [ad. L. stola , ad. 
Gr. aroKfi , orig. equipment, array, clothing, 
hence a robe, garment, f. root of ariKKeir to 
place, array.] z. A long robe. Chiefly used 
in translation from Gr, and L., ref. to classi- 
cal antiquity; also poet, and rhet. U b. Some 
writers have carelessly or ignorantly supposed 
the ecclesiastical ' stole ' (sense a) to be a gown 
or surplice 1805. a. Eccl. A vestment consisting 
of a narrow strip of silk or linen, worn over the 
shoulders (by deacons over the left shoulder 
only) and hanging down in front or crossed 
over the breast OE. 3. A woman's fur or feather 
garment, or the fabric collar of a dress or coat, 
made somewhat in the shape of an ecclesiasti- 
cal stole, and worn over the shoulder! 1889. 

s. b. Behind, four priests, in sable s., Sung requiem 
for the warrior's tool Scott. 
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Stole (st*il), sb.* 1455. [p«>k w. of 
Stool j!. 1 ] i* Groom of the s. t the title of a 
high officer of the kinga household, ranking 
next below the vice-chamberlain of the house- 
hold. Also fyeoman of the s. a. The office of 
Groom of the Stole 2911, 

x. Groom of the S. ( which hath the . . benefit of being 
first Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber Clabendon. 

Stole (stdal), sb . 3 1806. [irreg. ad. L. 

Stolo.] Bot. — Stolon. 

Stole Qjtdul) , v. 1824. [f. prec.] intr. Of 
a plant t To develop stolons. 

Stole, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Steal v. 

Staled (stfold),///. a. 1546. [f. Stole 

rfi. 1 *f-ED.] Wearing a stole (in various senses 
of the sb.). 

The sable-stoled Sorcerers Milt. 

Stolen (stolon), ppl. a. ME. [Pa. pple. 
of Steal t/.] z. Obtained by theft. a. Ac- 
complished or enjoyed by stealth ; secret, late 
ME. +3. Of time: Obtained by contrivance 
-16x1. 

Stolid (stflid), a. 1600. [ad. L. stolidus , 
related to stultus foolish, f. root *stel~ to stand 
or cause to stand still.] Dull and impassive ; 
having little or no sensibility; incapable of 
being excited or moved. Also, of actions, de- 
meanour, etc. Hence Sto’lidly adv. 

Stolidity (stfli dlti). 1563. Jad. L. stolidi- 
tatem , f. stolidus Stoud a.) The attribute of 
being stolid ; dull impassiveness ; incapacity 
for feeling. 

The look of complacent and pompous s. Diabaeu. 

|| Stolo (stfu-la). PI. stolones (stflouniz). 
1725. [L. ; see next] Hot. and Zool. ■■ next. 

S. profiler , the germ-stock of certain compound 
organisms. 

Stolon (sttfud^n). 1601. [ad. L. stolonem , 
stolo sucker of a plant.] z. Bot. (see quoL) 
a. Zool. Each of the connecting processes of 
the ccenosarc of a compound organism 1846. 

z. A S. is a prostrate or reclined branch which strikes 
root at the tip, and then develops an ascending growth, 
which becomes an Independent plant 1880. 

Stoloniferous (st#«-, st*>16ni f$ros) f a. 1 777. 
[See prec. and -ferous.] Bot. and Zool. Pro- 
ducing stolons. 

|| Stoma (et<? « *m&). PL stomata (stp’mfitA). 
2684. [mod.L., a. Gr. erd/ui mouth.J z .Art at. 
and Zool. A small opening In an animal body ; 
an aperture, orifice, pore (as of a lymphatic or 
other vessel, an air-tube, etc.), a. Bot. One of 
the minute orifices in the epidermis of plants, 
esp. of the leaves, occurring as a slit between 
two (or more) cells of special structure (guard- 
cells), and opening into intercellular spaces in 
the interior tissue so as to afford communication 
with the outer air ; a breathing- pore 2837. 

Stomach (stzrm&k), sb. late MR. [a. OF. 
estomaC' tinmaque (mod.F. eslomac),ad. L. stoma- 
ch us, a. Gr. <rrdpax°*» orig. the throat, gullet, 
hence the mouth or orifice of any organ, esp. of 
the stomach, and later the stomach Itself ; f 
arifjus mouth.] 1. In a human or animal body 1 
The internal pouch or cavity In which food is 
digested, b. Viewed as the organ of digestion 
Often with epithet, as weak, strong , etc. late ME. 
c. as the seat of hunger, nausea, discomfort 
from repletion, etc. late ME. d. as the part of 
the body that requires food ; hence, put for the 
bodv as needing to be fed 2530. a. The part 
of the body containing the stomach, the belly, 
abdomen ; occas. (formerly often) applied to 
the chest, late ME. 3. Appetite or relish for 
food. Now somewhat arch, (const, far), late 
ME. b. Jig. Relish, inclination, desire (for 
something immaterial) 1513. +4. Used to 

designate the inward seat of passion, emotion, 
secret thoughts, affections, or feelings -1721. 
+5. Temper, disposition ; state of feeling with 
regard to a person -z6zo. b. With various adjs. 
(e. g. bold, high , proud) or other qualifying 
words 1510. 6. In various senses relating to 

disposition or state of feeling, fa. Spirit, 
courage, valour, bravery -1603. +b. Pride, 
haughtiness; obstinacy, stubbornness -1765* 
fc. Anger, irritation ; malice, ill-will, spite; 
vexation, pique -1825. 

1. Phr, On an empty 1., fasting. On «/W/ im- 
mediately after a copious meal. C. Far. To lie 
(heavy) on one's s., (or food) to cause indigestion, d. 
An army marches on its s. 1904. a. Good crawled 

vie), i (sst). i (Psych#), o (what). / (git). 


m (mail), a (pass), au (liwd). v (cat), g (Fr. ch#f), a (ev*r). el (/, eye). 9 (Fr* eau d# 
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upon his s. x888. 3, Heaven tend us all as good food 
as I have a good s. 1841. b< You cram these words 
into mine eares, against the stomacke of my sense 
Shaks. I had no a. for more mysteries 1903. 5. b. 
His a is too high for that now Lytton. 6. a. Lustie 
and couracious captaines, valiaunt men of stomacke 
1571. C* Others of the nobility . .took s. against him 
1643. 

attrib. and Comb. : B.-COUgh, a cough supposed to 
proceed from indigestion ; -pump' a lcind of pump 
or syringe for emptying thes. (esp. in cases of poison- 
ing) or for introducing liquids into it 1 -staggers, 
a variety of staggers caused by distension of the a. ; 
-syringe « s.j>ump\ -tube, (a) a siphon used in 
washing out tne s. \ ( b ) a feeding-tube 1 -worm, a 
common intestinal round worm, A scan's lumbricoides, 
sometimes found in the human s. 

Stomach (stxrraik), v. 1593. [f. prec. Cf. 
L. stomach art to be resentful.] *f*i. trans. To 
be offended at, resent -1825. tb. To be offended 
with (a person) -1671. tc. t«/r.To take offence, 
feel resentment -1706. 9. trans. To turn the 

stomach of, to nauseate (rare) 1796. 3. To 

endure, put up with, tolerate 1677. 

s. An Englishman would have stomached it, and 
been sulky Johnson. 3. The study of the Latin lan- 
guage., he could not a. 1887. 

Stomach-ache (stzrm&k^k). 1763. Pain 
In the stomach or abdomen. Also Jig. 
Stomachal (stp*m&k&l), a. 1582. [ad. 
mod.L. stoma chalis, f. L. stomachus Stomach 
sb. ; see -al] 1. Pertaining to the stomach, 
gastric ; of the nature of or serving the purpose 
of a stomach, fa. Of remedies : Good for the 
stomach -1707. 

Stomacher 1 (stsp'm&koj, str-mitjoj). 1450. 
|app. f. Stomach sb. +-er L] f*. A kind of 
waistcoat worn by men -1715. 9. An ornamen- 

tal covering for the chest (often covered with 

» formerly worn by women under the lac- 
the bodice 1535. 

a. Their stomatchers some were all Diamonds 1710. 

Stomacher 2 (stzrm&koj). 1814. [f. Stom- 
ach sb. + -ER 1 .] Pugilism. A blow on the 
Stomach. 

tSto'machful, a. 1600 [f. as prec. -1- -fulL] 
Full of ‘stomach*. 1. Obstinate, self-willed. 
(Often said of horses ; also of children.) -1828. 
9. Resentful, angry, malignant -1765. 3. 

Spirited, courageous -1809. 1 lence tSto mach- 
fuMy adv., f-ness. 

Stomachic (stomse'kik), a. and sb. 1656. 
[ad. L. stomachicus, a. Gr. cto/mlxikos, f- aro- 
paxos STOMACH sb. ; see -IC.] A. adj. 1. Of or 
pertaining to the stomach ; gastric. a. Good 
for the stomach 1665. 

1. The author, .treats, .of the great s. gland 1799. 

B. sb. A stomachic medicine 1735. So Sto- 
machical a. (now rare) i6ox. 

Stomaching (strm&kiq), vbl. sb. 1549. [f. 
Stomachs/. + -inu l .l The action of Stomach 
v . ; fleeting or cherishing indignation or bitter- 


ness. 

Tis not a time for priuate stomacking Shahs. 
Stomachless (strvm&kles), a. 1626. [f. 

Stomach sb. + -lkss.] ti. a. Having no appe- 
tite. b. Unresentful -1727. 9. Destitute of a 

stomach 1865. 

fStO’inachous, a. 1547. [ad. L. stomacho- 
sus, f. stomachus Stomach sb . ; see -ous.] a. 
Spirited, courageous, b. Resentful, bitter, 
irascible ; stubborn, obstinate. -1658. 

Who. .with steme lookes, and s. disdaine, Gauc 
signet of grudge Snssiuu 
Stomachy (sttrm&ki), a. dial. 1895. [f. 
Stom ach sb. + -Y >.] i. Ready to take offence, 
irritable, a. High-spirited 1896. 3* Paunchy 

1889. 

3. A little, bald, solemn, s. man Stbvenson. 
stomapod (stp-mAppd), a. and sb. 1833. 
[£ mod.L. Stomapodo neut. pi., irreg. f. Gr. 
w 6 tsa mouth + sro&-, iroifi foot. J Zool. •» STO 
MATOPOD. 


Stomatal (stp-mftt&l), a , 1861. [f. Gr. 

arofsar arb/xa STOMA + -AL.] Bot . and Zool. 
Pertaining to or connected with a stoma or 
stomata; of the nature of a stoma; loosely , 
having stomata, stomatous. 

Stomate (stdfc*m/t). 1835. [app. an Eng. 
sing, for the pi. stomata (see Stoma).] Bot. 
« Stoma 9. 

Stomatic (sU/maettiO, a. and sb. 1656. [ad. 
mod.L. stomaticus , a. Gr. tno/sarutbs, f. <tro- 


fMT- t orbfia Stoma ; see -ic.] fi. a. adj. Of 
a medicine : Good for diseases of the mouth, 
b. sb. A • stomatic * medicine. -1857. 9. Bot. 

and Zool. m Stomatal 1835. 

Stomatiferous (stpm&trferos), a. 1866. [f. 
mod.L. stoma/-, Stoma + -(i)ferous.I Bot. 
Bearing stomata. 

|| Stomatitis (stfm&tai’tis). 1859. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ffrofw it-, orAfsa + -ITIS.] Path, inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the mouth. 
Hence Stomatitic (rtik) a . 

Stomato- (stp’miu/), repr. Gr. ero/iaro-, 
t rro/xa mouth (see Stoma) : occurring in modern 
scientific terms, chiefly zoological. 

Stomatodsrum, Embrvol. = Stomodjcum. flStc- 
matodemdroii (pi. -Uendra) [Gr. BirBpov tree], each 
of the dendritic branches bearing minute polyps in 
the family Rkisostomida of hydrozoans. Sto*mato- 

S l'Strlc [Gastric] a., pertaining to or connected with 
e mouth and stomach ; applied to a system of vis- 
ceral nerves in invertebrates. Sto*matopla'8ty 
[■plastyJ, plastic surgery of the mouth (or of the os 
uteri) 1 hence StO'xnatopla'stic a., pertaining to 
stomatoplasty. Sto’matoacope (-sk£up) [.scope], 
an instrument for examining the interior ot the mouth. 

Stomatode (stp-mai0«d), a. and sb. 1870. 
[f. mod.L. Stomatoda neut. pi., irreg. f. Gr. 
ffroftor-, arAfsa mouth, after Nematoda , etc.] 
Zool. A. adj. Pertaining to the Stomatoda, a 
group of Protoxoa characterized by having a 
mouth. B. sb. A member of the Stomatoda. 
Stomatopod (stp*m&topp:d), a. and sb. 
1877. [f. mod.L. Stomatopod a neut. pi. ; cf. 

Stomapod.] Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the 
Stomatofoda, an order of malacostracous crusta- 
ceans, orig. (in form Stomapoda) synonymous 
with Gastrura , now restricted to the family 
Squillidse. B. sb. A s. crustacean. 

Stomatous (stp matdg),a. 1880. [f. mod. 
L. stomat- Stoma + -ous.] Having or furnished 
with stomata. 

II Stomodseum, -eum (ttpmodrVm). PI. 

•tea, «ea (-*&). 1876. [mod.L. irreg. f. Gr. 

orbua mouth + 68aios that is on or by the road.] 
F.mbryol. and Zool. The anterior portion of the 
digestive tract, beginning as an invagination of 
the epiblast. Hence Stomodse'al, -e*al a. be- 
longing to or constituting a s. 

Stone (stJun), sb. [Com. Teut. 5 OE. stdn 
: — OTeut. *stainoz, cogn. w. Gr. oria, arioy 
pebble.] L 1. A piece of rock or hard mineral 
substance (other than metal) of a small or 
moderate size. tb. A rock, cliff, crag ; a mass 
of rock ; rocky ground -1700. a. The hard 
compact material of which stones and rocks 
consist ; hard mineral substance other than 
metal ME. b. as material for lithography 1806. 
c. A particular kind of rock or hard mineral 
matter, late ME d. spec. * Philosopher's 
stone, late ME. te. A mirror. Shaks. 8. As 
a type or emblem of motionlessness or fixity, 
hardness, insensibility, stupidity, etc. ME 4. 
transf and Jig. Something resembling stone or 
a stone, late ME. 5. A piece of stone of a 
definite form and size (usu. artificially shaped), 
used for some special purpose, e. g. for build- 
ing, paving, as a memorial, etc. OE. b. 
pec. - Gravestone, Tombstone. ME c. 
A rounded stone or pebble formerly used as a 
missile in war ME. d. A shaped piece of stone 
for grinding or sharpening something, as a 
Grindstone 3, Millstone i. 1578. e. A flat 
slab or tablet for grinding something upon, or for 
smoothing or flattening something ; also a slab j 
of stone for lithography, late ME L A heavy ] 
stone used in athletic sports. Phrases. To cast, 
put , or throw the s. ME, 6. A precious stone 
OE. 7. A lump of metallic ore. Obs. exc. in j 
s. of tin, a lump of tin ore. OE. +b. — Load- | 
stone i. -1631. +8. - Hailstone --1753. 9* 
- Calculus x. Also, the disease caused or 
characterized by the formation of a calculus ; 
lithiasis. OE. 10. A testicle ; chiefly in pi. Obs. 
exc. in vulgar use. ME. ix. The hard wood- 
like endocarp of a s.-fruit or drupe, enclosed 
by the pulpy pericarp, and enclosing the seed 
or kernel. Also, applied to the hard seeds of 
some pulpy fruits, as the grape. 1593. 19. A 

measure of weight, usu. equal to 14 pounds 
avoirdupois, but varying with different com- 
modities from 8 to 34 pounds. The stone of 


14 lb. is the common unit used in stating the 
weight of a man or large animaL (Collective 
pi. usu. stone.) late ME. 

1. Aerolites, called also Meteoric Stones 1833. a* 
c. Semitransparent Stones, as A gut 1731. d. 
Lend me a Looking-glasse, If that her breath will 
mist or staine the s.. Why then she Hues Shaks. 3. 
Me thynketh myn hert ys harder than a ston 1400. 
She was deaf as a a. 3841. 4. Nor wept, for all 

Within was S. Gray. Tne widow's lamentations., 
would have pierced a heart of s. Dickens. 5. The 
stones on Salisbury-plain, which can never be settled 
to any certain number Addison. Horses clattered on 
the uneven stones Dickens. Built up, s. by s., from 
the level of the earth 1867. b. The s. closes over 
Harry the Fourth Thackeray. C. Like.. a s. from a 
sling 1867. 6. Sparkles this S. as it was wont t Shaks. 
is. Of Sugar and Spice 8 pound make the a. 1674. A 
drayman weighing about eighteen s. 1887. 

Phrases. To kill tow birds with one s., to accom- 
plish two different purposes by the same act or pro- 
ceeding. To leave no s. unturned , to try every pos- 
sible expedient in order to bring about a desired re- 
sult. so set a s. rolling, to start a course of action 
which may lead to unforeseen, esp. disastrous, conse- 

S uences. Prov. A rolling s. gathers no moss : see 
loss sb. 1 1 . 1, Rolling stone x. To throw ( cast ) a s. 
or stones (at), to make an attack (upon) or bring an ac- 
cusation (against) 1 so to cast the first s. (in allusion 
to John viii. 7). S. qf stumbling (arch.), an occasion 
of scandal or stumbling, a stumbling-block (Vulg. 
Petra scandali). 

II. attrib. passing into adj. a. Consisting of 
stone ; madr or built of stone OE. b. Made of 
stoneware; also, transf. of ginger-beer contained 
in stoneware bottles OE. c. Applied to sub- 
stances in a solid or massive (as dist. from 
liquid or powdered) form, as stone alum, stone 
ochre, etc. 1608. d. Of, pertaining or relating 
to stone or stones (in various senses) 1826. e. 
cllipt. Belonging to the Stone Age 1864. f 
(from xo.) Of male domestic animals: Not cas- 
trated, entire ; thence alius, of men : lascivious, 
lustful 1602. g. With preceding numeral, form- 
ing an attnb. or adj. phrase, in sense (a) set 
with a (specified) number of (precious) stones ; 
(1 b ) weighing (so many) stone; hence transf 
applied to the prize in a race in which the 
horses carry the specified weight 1683. 

a- The lion on your old &. sates Tennyson. b. 
Reate them well in a s. morter 1600. While I sipped 
my stone-ginger 1904. e. Tho earlier S. folk are 
known to us only by their giaves 1B80. g. A Seven 
S. Diamond Ring 1683. 

Comb.-. B.-bark Bot., bark consisting chiefly of 
hardened and thickened cells t -blue, a compound of 
indigo with starch or whiting, used by laundresses | 
•boat, a boat (U.S. a sled) for transporting stones | 
-boiling, the primitive process of boiling water by 
putdng hot stones in it x -breaker, a person em- 
ployed in. or a machine used for, breaking stones | 
so -breaking; -broke a. slang, ~ stony-broke j -but- 
ter [after G. steinbutttr\ alum occurring in soft 
masses greasy to the touch; -canal Zool., a canal 
forming part of the water-vascular system in Echino« 
derms, usu. with calcareous walls, leading from the 
madreporic plate to the circuinoral water-vessel ; -cast 
= Stone's throw; -cell Bot., one of a number of 
greatly hardened and thickened cells occurring ja 
certain plants ; -china, a variety of earthenware in 
common domestic use; a. circle Arekesot '., •“ Circle 
sb. II. a ; -coal, t(tf) mineral coal as dist. from char- 
coal ; (b) any hard variety of coal, esp. anthracite | 
•colour, the (usual) colour of s., a yellowish or 
brownish grey t also attrib. \ -crusher, a machine for 
crushing or grinding s., a s. -breaker ; -dike, -dyke, 
a dike constructed of s. ; a s. fence or embankment | 
-dresser, one who dresses or shapes s. for building 1 
also, a machine for this purpose I -engraving, the 
art or process of engraving on a., lithography | s. 
era = Stone age 5 -fall, a fall or meteoric stones, 
or of loose stones on a mountain slope; S. fence, 
(4) a fence made of stones, a s. wall ; (b) US. slang, 
name for various intoxicating drinks; -ground a., 
ground by means of millstones ; -hammer, a hammer 
lor breaking or rough-dressing stones; -heading Coed* 
mining, a heading driven through s. or rock ; -norse 
(now dial.), an uncastrated horse, a stallion ; -lily, 
a fossil crinoid or encrinite, from its resemblance 
to a lily on its stalk; -mill, (4) a mill for grind- 
ing ; (£) a machine for dressing stones; (c)a mill in 
which millstones (not rollers) are used for grinding 
the flour; so -milled eu *= s. -ground ; -oil. a kind of 
bitumen ; petroleum or rock-oil ; S. period A rchssol., 
s Stone age ; also, a portion of the Stone age ; -pit, 
a quarry ; t-pitch* pitch in the solid form, hard or 
dry pitch j -pock Path., a hard suppurating pimple | 
a disease characterised by such pimples, as acnef 
-saw, a saw, usu. without teeth, for cutting stone into 
blocks or other shapes for building, etc. s -shot, (a) 
stones used as missiles, esp. as shot for cannon j (o) m 
Stonr'b-throw ; -shower, a shower or fall of meteo- 
ric stonee j -slate, a roofing slate made of thin s. ; 
-weight, ■ sense 1 . is; also, a piece of metal of this 
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weight need In weighing t -yard, a yard la which 
•. breaking or vcuttiQg is done. 

b. In names of animals, as a.’baas, a fish of 
the genus Polyprion (family Serranidet), charac- 
terized by a bony ridge on the operculum and serrated 
•pines on the anal and ventral fins ; -bird, (a) the 
vinous grosbeak) {&)=*s.srti/t (a ) ; -borer, a bivalve 
mollusc that bores into stones or rocks ; •buck ** 
Stein bock j -cat, a N. Amcr. freshwater cat-fish of 
the genus Wo turns ; -coral, hard or sclerodermatous 
(as aist. from tclerobasic), or massive (as dist. from 
branching) coral ; -crab, (a) a name for various species 
of crab ; (b) applied locally in U.S. to the dobson or 
hellgrammite, the larva of a neuropterous insect, used 
as a bait in angling ; 'crawfish, a European species 
of crawfish or crayfish, Astacus torrtntium ; a. cur- 
lew, see Cvrlkw 3; -eater, *■ s.-borer ; a. falcon 

5 G. stetnfalke\ the merlin) -fly. an insect of the 
amity Pgr li dm, whose tar vie are round under stones 
in streams, esp. Perla hicaudata, much used as a bait 
in angling ; also, an artificial fly made to Imitate this ; 
-hawk. ™ s. falcon ; -marten, the beech-marten 
[M us tela foina). or its fur ; -plover, see Pi over a ; 
-roller, name for two N. Amer. freshwater fishes, 
Catostomus nigricans, and CamAostoma anomajum ; 
•runner, the ringed plover or tne dotterel ; also ap- 
plied to some species of sandpiper; -a match, -amitch 
■= Stonechat ; -snipe, ( a ) the a-curlew, (Edicnemus 
ecolopax ; (b) a large N. Amer. bird of the snipe 
family, Totanus meianoleucus j also applied to other 
species of Totanus. 

c. In names of plants (either growing In stony 
places, or having some part hard like stone), or their 
fruits ; as B. basil, the wild basil, Calamintka Cline- 
f odium, or basil thyme, C. Act nos j s. bramble, a 
species of bramble. A’ ubus sax otitis, growing in stony 
places, and having bright red fruit ; -break “ Saxi- 
frage; -fern, Asplgmum Ceterach ; also applied to 
other ferns growing in stony places t -mint, the Amer. 
dittany, Cunila Mariana. 

stone (stfttn), v. [Early ME. stanen , f. 
stan Stone sh.] 1. trans. To throw stones at, 
pelt with stones ; esp. to put to death by pelting 
with stones, fa. To turn into stone, or make 
hard like stone; to petrify. (Chiefly /£/■.) -1853. 
8 . To furnish or flt with stones ; to pave, or 
build up, with stone or Stones 1600. 4. To 

rub or polish with a stone ; to sharpen on a 
whetstone; in Leather Manuf, to scour and 
smooth with a stock-stone 1688. 5. To take 

the stones out of (fruit) 1639. 0. t'nir. Of a fruit 

(drupe) 1 To form a stone in the process of 
growth 184a. 

z. Cowards were stoned to death Gibbon. a. O 
periur'd woman, thou do'st s. my heart Shaics. 5. S. 
a pound and a half of cherries 1769. Hence Sto'ner 
one who pelts with stones, esp. so as to kill. 

Sto*ne age. 1864. Arch mol. The period or 
stage in the development of human culture 
which is marked by the exclusive or greatly 
predominant use of stone os material for wea- 
pons and implements, in contradistinction to 
the later ' ages ’ in which bronze or iron was 
used. 

The Stone age is divided into the Paleolithic and 
Neolithic periods N.E.D. 

Sto*ne-axe. OE, 1. A two-edged axe used 
for hewing stone, a. An axe made of stone 
1864. 

Stone-blind (st0u*n,blai*nd), a. (sb.) late 
MK. [Stone *b.] Blind as a stone ; com- 
pletely wind. 

Stone-bow (stJn-nb^). OE. I. An arch 
of stone. Ohs. exc. as the name of one of the 
gates of Lincoln, ta. A kind of cross-bow or 
catapult used for shoodng stones -1660. 
Stonectxat fstdh-n,tjbei). 1783. [t Stone 
th. 4- Chat ih\ from Its alarm note which re- 
sembles the striking together of two pebbles.] 
A small Mid, Pro/ incola (or Saxicola) rubicola , 
inhabiting heaths, commons, etc. in Britain and 
various parts of Europe. (Also called s. war- 
hler.) Aiso improperly applied to the whinchat, 
P. rubetra, and the wheat ear, S. tenant he, etc. 

StoneCTOp (stdu'nkrpp). [OE. stdncrop\ see 
Stone th. and Crop sh. 6.1 The common name 
of Sedum acre, a herb with bright yellow flowers 
and small cylindrical fleshy sessile leaves, grow- 
ing in masses on rocks, old walls, etc.; also 
applied to other species of Stdum, and of allied 
genera, as the N. Amer. Pentkorum . 

Stone-cutter (st^u*n,kfr.tw). 154a I. One 
who cuts or carves stone ; one who carves figures 
or inscriptions on stone, b. A machine for cut- 
ting or soaping stone 1875. tfl* A lithotomist 
-1787. 

*- Steme-cuttePe disease, an affection of the lungs, 
Incident to stone-cutters, caused by inhaling the fine 
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’ dust of the stones. So Sto*ne-ct&*ttlng, the process 
or art of cutting or shaping stone. 

Stone-fruit. 1593. x. A fruit having the 
seed or kernel surrounded by a * stone * or nard 
endocarp within the pulp ; a drupe. (Also col- 
lectively.) a. (As two words.) Imitation fruit 
made of stoneware, used as chimney orna- 
ments 1851. 

Stonehatch (stJanhsetJ*). 1859. [Stone 
jJ.] The ring-plover or stone-plover, A&gia- 
litis hiaticula . 

Stonehenge (stdvnhe-ndg). OE. [f. Stone 
sh. ; the second element may have meant some- 
thing * hanging * or supported in the air ; cf. 
OE. hjnge-clif 1 prseruptum \] Name of a cele- 
brated stone circle on Salisbury Plain ; hence 
applied alius, to similar structures elsewhere. 

Stone(-)jug. 1596. X. A jug made of stone- 
ware. a. slang. A nickname for Newgate 
prison, or for a prison In general 1796. 
Stonemason (stdum im/hs’n). 1809. [f. 

Stone sh, + Mason sJ.] — Mason sb . x. 

Sto*ne-pa:rsley. 1548. The umbelliferous 
herb Sison Atnomum ; also applied to Seseli 
Libanotis and other species. 

Stone-pine. 1759. [■ Y. pin de pierre. 

The name has been supposed to refer to the 
hardness of the seeds.] A species of pine-tree, 
Finns Pinea, a native of Southern Europe and 
the Levant, having edible seeds. Also applied 
to P. Cembra (Swiss S.), etc. 

Stoner * (stdu-nw). 186a. [f. Stone sh. + 
-er 1 .] In comb, with prefixed numeral: A 
person weighing, or a horse carrying, (so many) 
stone. 

Stonesfield (stdu-nzffld). 1839. Name of 
a village in Oxfordshire; used attrih . in S. 
slate Gcol. t a stratum of thin-bedded lime- 
stone and calcareous sandstone forming part 
of the Great Oolite series in Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire. 

Stone's throw(stdumz,)>r<ju). 1581. [Throw 
sb,* 11. x.] The distance that a stone can be 
thrown by the hand ; vaguely used for a short 
or moderate distance. 

Stone-still, adv. and predic . a. ME. [See 
Stone sb. and Still adv. and a.] As still as 
a stone ; perfectly still and motionless. 

Stone-wall, sb. Now usu. as two wds. 
OE. 1. A wall built of stones; now esp. of 
rough stones without mortar, as a fence between 
fields, etc. a. Austral. Polit . slang. Parlia- 
mentary obstruction, or a body of obstructives 
1876. Hence Stonewall v. (a) intr ., Cricket 
slang, to block balls persistently ; to play solely 
on the defensive; (b) Polit. slang ; ong. and 
chiefly Austral. , to obstruot business by lengthy 
speeches, etc., to practise obstruction; also 
trans. to obstruct (business). Stonewa’Eer. 

Stoneware (sLJutiwcm). (Also, with hy- 
phen, or as two wds.) 1683. A hard dense kind 
of pottery ware, made from very siliceous day, 
or a mixture of clay with much flint or sand. 

Stonework (Btflumwaik). Also, with hy- 
phen, or occas. as two wds.) OE. [Cf. OS- 
stimoerk. ] x. Work built of stone ; masonry, 
b. Artistic work of any kind executed In stone 
19 10. a. The process of working in stone, as 
in building ; the labour or task of a mason 1793 
b. Coal Mining. The work of driving headings 
through stone or rock 2883. Hence Stone- 
worker, -works. 

Stonewort (st*fr*nwwt). 1585. [f. Stone 
sh. + Wort. ] + j . The fern Asplenium Ceterach , 
also called stone fern -1647, a. With defining 
words, applied to spedes of Sison and other 
umbelliferous plants 1796. 8* A book-name 

for the genus Chara, from the calcareous de- 
posits on the stem ; also, extended to the family 
Cha racers 18x6. 
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late ME, fc. Of fruits : Having a stone ; also, 
abonndlng in stone-like seeds -1784. a. fa* 
Made of stone -1776. b. Of the nature of stone 
1695. c* Consisting of stones. Chiefly poet 
1586. 8- Pertaining or relating to stone or 

stones (rare) 1847. 4. Resembling stone in 

consistence ; hard like stone ; very hard 1593. 
b. Of a quality (as hardness, colour) : Like that 
of stone X565. 5. fig. a. * Hard insensible, oi- 

unfeeling, as If consisting of stone ; hardened, 
obdurate ME. b. Rigid, fixed, motionless; 
destitute of movement or expression t esp. of 
the eyes or look 1649. c. Of fear, grief, etc. s 
1 Petrifying \ stupefying ; having no relief 1590. 
d. slang. Short for s. -broke 1890. 

s. Some (seed] fell on a a grounde Tindauc Mark 
iv. 5. b. 1 Chatter over a ways Tknntson. a b. 
Ordinary earthy or a matter Faraday, e. Batter 
Cadmus walls with a showers Gray. 4. S. haile 1586. 
5* a, A atonic adversary, an inhumane wretch, Vn- 
capable of pitty Shaks. b- A a British stare Ton hy- 
son. c. A s. speechless sorrow 188a. 

Comb . : a.-broke a ., slang, 'hard up*, without 
any money, ruined; 9. coral = stone-cored. Hence 
Sto*nl-ly adv^ -ness. 

fStony, v . ME Aphetio t Aston y v. 
(Prob. sometimes confused with STUN v.) -1688. 
Stony-hearted (stress var.), a . 1569. 
Having a stony heart ; unfeeling, merciless. 

So then, Oxford Street, a stepmother.. at length 1 
was dismissed from thee 1 Ha Quincey. 

stook (stuk), sb. [Late ME. stouk, a. or 
cogn. w. MLG. stAke (wFlem. stuik).] x. — 
Shocks. 1 x. Kb. Used for : A pile, mass 1865. 
9. A bundle of straw, dial. 1571. 3. Coalmin- 
ing. [perh. a different word.] The portion of a 
pillar of coal left to support the root x8a6. 

Stook (stuk), v. 1575. [f. prec.] trans. 

To set up (sheaves) in stooks. Also with up. 
Also absol. 

Stool (st«l), sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. st 6 l \ — 
OTeut +stoloM, prob. f. root *st$- : it a- to 
Stand.] ti . Any kind of seat for one person ; 
often, a chair of authority, state, or office ; esp. a 
royal or episcopal throne -18 18. +b. A seat for 
an offender. See Cuckino-, Ducking-stool, 
j. o/Repentance. -1750. 9. A wooden seat (for 
one person) without arms or a back ; a piece of 
furniture consisting in its simplest form of a 
piece of wood for a seat set upon legs, usu. 
three or four in number, to raise it from the 
ground, late ME. b. A high seat of this kind 
for convenience of writing at a high desk ; more 
fully office s. Hence, a situation as clerk in an 
office. 1837. c. A low short bench or form upon 
which to rest the foot, step, or kneel. Chiefly 
— Footstool. ME 8- A seat enclosing a 
chamber utensil ; a commode ; more explicitly 
s. of ease. Also, a privy, late ME, b. In phrases 
originally meaning 1 the place of evacuation 
now (without the) the action of evacuating the 
buwcU 1542. a. With dem. or poss. ; act of dis- 
charging faeces 1533. d. A discharge of faecal 
matter of a specified colour, consistency, etc. ; 
the matter discharged (chiefly pi.) 1597. +4. 

A frame upon which to work embroidery or 
tapestry -1548. 5. Naut. a. A minor channel 

abaft the main channels, for the dead-eyes 
of the backstays 17 xx. b. The lowest traxs- 

soxne of a vessel’s stem frame 1797. 0. Brick- 
making. A brick-moulder's shed or workshop; 
also, Hie gang of workmen employed in one 
shed ; also, a moulder’s bench 1693. 7. Arch, 

The rill of a window. Ohs. exc. U.S. 1063. 8. 

A base or stand upon, which a thing is set to 
raise it above the ground or general surface 
1481. 9. I Cf. Du. stoelA a. The stump of a 

tree which has been fellea ; also, the head of the 
stump from which new shoots are produced 
1577, b. Forestry. A stook or stump of a tree 
felled or headed for the production <u coppice- 
wood, underwood, saplings, or young dmben 
Also, a set qr group of stumps. 1799. c. Forestry 
and Horticulture. The base of a plant cut down 
to produce shoots or brunches for layering 1789^ 
d. Horticulture. The base containing the latent 
buds in plants which annually throw up new 
sterna or foliage to replace the old 1790. e. A 
cluster of stems or foliage springing from a stool 
or from the same root; the complement of 
stalks produced by one grain of com X7*a, t 
A shoot or layer from tne stump or base of a 
plant. [Confused with L. stolo ; see Stolon.] 
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1818. 10. U.S. A decoy-bird (perh. short lor 

t.-pigeon), esp. one used in shooting wild-fowl; 
also a perch upon which a decoy-bird is set 1859. 

Phrase. To fnl!, COM* to iht ground , or sit between 
two stools, to incur failure through vacillation be- 
tween two different courses of action. 

Comb. 1 s, pigeon U.S., a pigeon fastened to a a. 
os a decoy j chiefly Jig. of a person employed, espe- 
cially by gamblers, as a decoy. 

Stool (st6l), v. 1545. [f. prec.] Z. inir. To 
evacuate the bowels ; also trans „ to evacuate 
as excrement, a. Of a plant: To throw up 
young shoots or stems ; of com, grass, herbage, 
to throw out lateral shoots producing a thick 
head of stems or foliage. Also with out, forth . 
1789 8- U.S. {t runs A To entice ( wild-fowl 1 by 

means of a decoy-bird ; also intr. (of a bird) to 
come (well) to a decoy 1859. 

Stoo l-ball. 1475. I/- Stool sb. 4 Ball 

sb. 1] x. An old country game somewhat re- 
sembling cricket, played chiefly by young women, 
or, as an Easter game, between men ana women 
for a * tansy ' as the stake. The * stool * was the 
wicket, a. A ball used in this game 1690. 
Stoop (strip), sbA Now only dial, [late 
ME. stulpe , stolbe, a. ON. stolpeJ] x. A post, 
pillar. 9 .Jig. A person or thing that supports 

or sustains ; a * prop ’, 1 pillar Sc. 1579. 
Stoop (strip), sb.* 1571. [f. Stoop v.] 
1. An act of stooping ; a bending of the body 
forwards ; a bow. b. fig. A condescension, a 
voluntary descent from superiority or dignity 
1636. 9. A stooping attitude ; a temporary or 
permanent bent position of the back or shoul- 
ders 1716. 8- The action of descending from a 

height; spec, the swoop of a bird of prey on its 
quarry or the descent of the falcon to the lure 
1586. 

1. b. Can I, can any Loyal Subject see With Pa- 
tience, such a S.'from Sovereignty? Dryden. a. A 
tall thin man, with a slight s. 1904. 

Stoop (st/ip), sbJ> US. and Canada. 1789. 

I a. Du. stoep Stokp. J A raised, uncovered plat- 
orm before the entrance of a house, approached 
by means of steps. Sometimes incorrectly used 
for porch or veranda . 

Stoop (stffp), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
stooped (sttfpt). [OE. stilpian wk. vb. corresp. 
to MDu. stdpen ; related by ablaut to OTeut. 
+staupo- Steep a.] I. To bow down, to de- 
scend. 1. intr. Of a person : To lower the body 
by inclining the trunk or the head and shoulders 
forward, sometimes bending the knee at the 
same time Often with dtnvn b. Said of the 
head or shoulders, late ME. fc. Of a quadru- 
ped ; To crouch -1635. 4. Of a dog : To put its 
nose to the ground to find a scent 1593. 9 .fig. 

a. To * bow * to superior power or authority ; 
to yield obedience Const, to , under. Now 
somewhat rare. 1530. 4 b. To submit to some- 

thing burdensome -1647. c. To condescend to 
one's inferiors or to some position or action 
below one's rightful dignity 1579. 4 . To lower 

or degrade oneself morally 1743. 8* Of a thing: 

To Incline from the perpendicular; to bend 
down ; to slope ; to hang over OE. 4. To stand 
or walk with the shoulders bent or the upper 
part of the body inclined forwards ; esp. to have 
habitually or permanently this kind of attitude 
ME. tfi. To descend from a height -1847. 4 . 
Of a hawk or other bird of prey * To descend 
Swiftly on its prey, to swoop (const, at, on) ; 
also, to descend to the lure 1575. +b. trans. 
ms. To stoop at or on ~x6x8. 

1. Angels.. stoops down with their facet towards 
the mercy Seat 1649. a a. Early or late. They s. to 
fate, And must give up their murmuring breath Shir- 
lev. c. She stoops to conquer Golds*, {title). 4 . 
Incapable of stooping to an act of baseness Macaulay. 
a, Toe grease stoops not, she treads 00 ft so light 
Shahs. 4. Cissy, my Love, don't a. so Lytton. 8. 
pig, Whethei the priest hod stooped at the tore of a 
cardinal's hat.. 1 know not 1717. 

IL Causative uses, x. trans. To cause to 
bow down, bring to ground | fig. to humili- 
ate, subdue. Now root. ME. a. To bow (the 
head, fface, neek, knee) ; to Incline (one's ear) 
1634. b. fig. To condescend to apply (one's 
thoughts, etc.) to something unworthy 1598. 
f3. To let dowxt, lower, *viut\ Often NauU 
and Mil. to lower (a sail, an ensign). -1697. 
4. To tilt (a cask). Now dial. 1670. 8- To 

train (a dog) to ' stoop ’ for a scent X78X, 
a Shoot* shoot* aad stoope Ms pride Chatham. 
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a. Milt. Comus 

base inglorious Flight Pops. 

(st£pt) ppl. a ^ that has swooped down ) of the h'eod 
or shoulde 


3 ¥ii 


b. None stoop'd e Thought to 
Hence Stooped 


aiders : bent downwards ; also of a person • 
stooping. Stoo per, a wedge for tilting a barrel 
{dial.)', out who stoops: one who has a stoop. 
Stopping ppL a., >ly adv. 
fStoop-gallant. 1551, [f. Stoop v. + 

Gallant sb. — F. trousse-galant. ] Something 
that humbles ‘gallants' ; orig., a name for the 
‘ sweating sickness ' ; also fig. -186a. 
t|| Stoo*ter. 1598. [Du.] A Dutch coin 

worth two stulvers and a half -i8ii. 

Stop (stpp), sb. 1450. [f. next.] I. Action 
of stopping. 1. The action or an act of im- 
peding. obstructing, or arresting ; the fact of 
being impeded or arrested ; a check, arrest, or 
obstruction (of motion or activity) 1544. 9. 

spec. A veto or prohibition [against) ; an em- 
bargo ( upon goods, trade) ; a refusal to pass 
tokens ; an order stopping payment of a bank 
note, cheque, or bill 1634. 3. The act of filling 

or closing up an aperture 1593. 4. The act of 

coming to a stand ; a halt ; a cessation of pro- 
gress or onward movement. Phr. to make a s. 
1573. b. A stay or sojourn made at a place, 
esp. in the course of a journey 1650. c. A place 
at which a halt Is made ; a stopping-place 1889. 
5. A block or obstruction of traffic caused by 
the overcrowding of vehicles i6a6. 6. A cessa- 

tion, coming to a pause or end (of any activity, 
process, etc.) 1483. b. A pause or breaking-off 
made by one speaking 1561. 
x. If people only made prudent marriages, what a a. 
o population there would be ! Thackeray. Phr. To 


[they] 

to Paris, where they mode somes. 1659. 6. The band 
came to a 8. 1889. b. The smiling and unconscious 
look of Florence brings him to a dead s. Dickens. 

IL Something that stops, arrests, or blocks, 
tx. Something that hinders motion or activity ; 
an impediment, obstacle -1795. a. +a. A weir 
or dam across a river; a sluice or floodgate 
-1800. b. A blind alley in a maze 1666. 3. A 

piece of mechanism (e.g. a pin, bolt, shoulder, 
a strip or block of wood) which checks the 
motion or thrust of anything, keeps a part fixed 
in its place, detcimines the position to which 
a part shall be brought, etc. 11523. b. Joinery . 
Each of the pieces of wood bailed on the frame 
of a door to form a rebate against which the 
door shuts 1833. c. Clockwork . A contrivance 
to prevent over-winding 1675. 4. Naut. a. A 

piece of small line used to fasten or secure 
anything 1846. b. A projection at the upper 
part of a mast 1846* 5. Arch. An ornamental 

termination to a chamfer 1895. 6. Optics. A 

perforated plate or diaphragm used to cut off 
marginal rays of light round a lens 1831. 7. 

Something tnat stops an aperture ; a plug 1770. 
III. Music, x. In an organ, a graduated set of 
pipes producing tones of the same quality 1500. 

b. The handle or knob by which a set of organ 
pipes is turned on or off ; a stop-knob, draw- 
stop 1385. c. In the harpsichord, a handle 
controlling a lever by which the position of a 
jack can be varied so as to modify the tone 
produced 1730 9. a. The closing of a finger- 

hole or ventage in the tube of a wind-instrument 
so as to alter the pitch. Also, a metal key used 
for this purpose. Also, the hole or aperture 
thus closed. 1500. b. The act of pressing with 
the finger on a string of the violin, lute, etc., so 
as to raise the pitch of its tone. Also, the part 
of the string where pressure is made in order 
to produce a required note, sometimes mechani- 
cally marked, as by frets. Full s., a chord 
in producing which all the strings are stopped. 
1530. 8 * fig or trantf. Now chiefly with ref. to 
the organ. 1576. 

u All Organs of sweet s. Milt. Flourishes., on the 
trumpet s. Kurkin. a. a* Hs touch'd the tender stops 
of various Quills Milt, b* Much Ado ml ii. 6a. |> 

Sweet os stops Of planetary music beard in trance 
Shelley. 

IV. Grammar. 1 . A mark or point of punctua- 
tion 1590. 9. Full stop. a. The end of a sen- 

tence ; the single point or dot used to mark 
this j a period, full point 1596. b. transf. and 
fig., as, a complete belt, stoppage, ©heck, or 
termination 1628. g* Phonetic*. Ta. The com- 
plete closure of the orinasal passages In articu- 
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toting a mate consonant 1669. b. A consonantal 
sound in the formation of which the passage of 
the breath Is completely obstructed ; a stopped 
consonant, a mute 1873. 
s. b. The story . . comes unexpectedly to a full s. 1798. 
V. x. a. Pugilism. A guard or attack that 
prevents a blow from getting home x8xa. b. 
Wrestling. A Counter to any particular fall ox 
hold 1840. 9. A hole in the ground in which 

the doe-rabbit secures her litter 1669. 3. Shoot- 
ing. A person posted In order to keep the game 
within range 1897. 4 a. The Indentation in 

the face of a dog between the forehead and the 
nose 1867. b. In a cavy : A white marking on 
the hind feet 1902. 5. Card-playing. In Pope 

Joan and similar games, a card which stops a 
sequence. Hence pi., the game of Newmarket 
1808. b. Bridge. A card that can reasonably be 
counted on, in conjunction with other cards in 
the same suit, to take a trick in that suit 1920. 

Comb.-, a. -block, -buffer, a buffer at the termina- 
tion of a railway-line : -drill, a drill with a shoulder 
or collar to limit the depth of penetration ; -gate, (a) 
a gate placed across a railway 1 (b) a gate by which 
the water in one section of a canal can be shut off 
from the next in case of damage to the bank : -knob, 
the handle which is pulled out to open a particular 
s. in an organ; -net, {a) a net thrown across a river 
or tidal channel to intercept fish; (b) a net to stop 
the ball, in various games ; -order, («) an order 
issued by the Court of Chancery to stay payment of 
funds in the custody of the Court ) ( 3 ) am order direct- 
ing a broker to buy or sell stock at a specified price, 
in order to limit loss ; -piece, -pin* a piece or pm 
serving to unrest some moving part ; -quoin, -coin, 
a quoin used for keeping a gun steady; -stroke 
Croquet , a stroke which drives a croqueted ball to a 
distance, while leaving the striker’s ball more or less 
stationary ; -tap — Stopcock ; -thrust Fencing, s 
thrust delivered at the opponent at the moment when 
he advances for attack ; -valve, a valve which closes 
a pipe against the passage of fluid ; -work, a me- 
chanism to prevent the overwinding of the spring of 
a watch, etc. Hence Sto'pleas m. without a a or 
stops. 

Stop (stfp), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. stopped 
(stppt), stopt. ME [OE. *stoppian (in forstop- 
pian) ; a Com WGer. adoption of pop. L. or 
Rom. *jtufpare to stop or stuff with tow or 
oakum. The sense * bring or come to a stand ' 
is a specially English development] L To fill 
up, plug, close up. x. trans. To close up (an 
aperture) by stuffing something into it, by 
building it up, or by placing something before 
it. tote ME. b. Said of the obstruction: To 
block, choke up. Also pass., to be choked up 
with (dirt, etc.) Now chiefly with up. 1508. 

1. To make (a way) impassable by blocking up 
its passage or outlet ME. 3. To fill up, repair, 
make good (a breach, hole, crevice or defective 
place of any kind). Also with uf. So to s. a 
leak . late ME. b. To plug (tho seams of a 
boat) with oakum, tow, or other caulking mate- 
rial ; tto caulk (a ship). Also to u up. 1535. 

c. Plastering, House-painting, eta To fill up 
or make good the holes in (a surface to be 
covered with a wash, paint, etc.); fto close 
(the Joints of brick-work), to ' point ' X557. 4 . 

Dentistry. To fill the cavity of (a decayed 
tooth) with a stopping! now generally supei> 
seded by fill 159a. T4. To stanch the bleed- 
ing of, bind up (a wound) -1602. 5. To close 

(a vessel or receptacle) by blocking Its mouth 
with a cover, plug, or other stopper; similarly, 
to close (the mouth of a vessel) ; also, to shut 
up (something) in a stoppered vessel. Also with 
down, up. tote ME. 6. To obstruct the external 
orifice of (a bodily organ) by putting something 
in or on it or by pressing the parts together OE, 
7. To close up, choke, obstruct (a canal, duct, 
passage or pipe in the animal body) ; to block 
the passage or passages of (a bodily organ). 
Also with up. late ME +8. To shut up, block 
up (a person or thing in a place) -1693. 9. 

To press down (the tobacco in a pipe) with or 
as with a tobacco-stopper 1848. 

s. S. the holes of the doore with double Matts 163* 
S. all the holes, lest the fox should bob out unseen 
1781. b. One of the stack pipes was stopped up with 
leaves and dirt x88s. a. The Countess of Avon's 
carriage stopping the way tip* Phr. To 0. onde 
way. to sta nd in one's way, bat one's passage, oppose 
one. a. To s. a gap, um Gxt sb. c. The walls,, of 
a light Duff colour, rubbed down and stopped 184a. 
a. fig. Now ciuill wounds are slopp'd, Peace Hues ajpa 
Shako. alCeep it close stopped to a Bottle for use 
1737. > • Phr. To a. (one's own or another's) omr or 
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STOP 

Mn i also to render oneself deaf to something! 
close one’s mind against arguments, etc. To s. (one T s 
own or another's) mouth, lit., as with a gag or muzzle ; 
fig. to compel or induce to be silent. 7. The smoulder 
stops our nose with stench 1573. S. Sic A, III , 1. 
iv. 38. 

IL To bring to a stand. 1. trans . To prevent 
the passage of by blocking a channel or outlet, 
late ME. b. To intercept (light, air, heat, etc.), 
late ME. c. To stanch (bleeding, blood) 1573, 
a. To arrest the onward movement of (a person 
or thing) ; to bring to a stand or state of rest 
to cause to halt on a journey ; also, to prevent 
the departure or starting of 1440. b. To bring 
down (a bird) with the gun. Also, to arrest the 
rush of (a charging enemy or wild beast) with 
rifle-lire. (Said also of the bullet and of the 
wound produced.) 186a. c. Fencing, Pugilism t 
etc. To check (an adversary, his stroke, weapon, 
etc.) with a counter movement or stroke ; to 
counter (a blow, a manoeuvre in wrestling, etc.) 
1714. 3. Cricket . (t/) Of a batsman : To play 

(a ball) defensively, without attempting to hit 
It away. Also absol . (b) absol. Of a fieldsman : 
To held the ball, to act as fieldsman. To s. 
behind, to act as longstop. 1744. 4* To in 

tercept and detain in transit 1604. 5. To with- 

hold (a sum of money) in paying wages or other 
debt, on the ground of some counterclaim, late 
ME. tb. To withhold (goods) as security or in 
lieu of payment -X865. 6. To give instructions 

to a banker not to cash (a bank-note, bill, or the 
like). Similarly tos. payment (of a cheque, etc.). 
1713. 7* To cause (a person) to desist from or 

paut>e in a course of action or conduct. Also, 
to s. short, to check abruptly, late ME. b. To 
cause (a person) to break off in narrative or 
speech. Also to s. short. 1545. c. To cause (a 
thing) to cease action. Now rare, late ME. 8. 
To restrain or prevent (a person) from a con- 
templated action 1470. *fb. Law. To bar, hin- 
der, preclude -1711. c. Law , To stay, suspend 
(proceedings) ; to prevent (a decree, etc.) from 
taking effect 1690. +g. To hamper the course 

or progress of (affairs, a project, etc.) ; to hinder 
(a person) in action or in some proceeding 
-1721. 10. To cause to cease, put an end to 

(a movement, activity, course of events), late 
ME. b. To prevent the coming-on of 1538, 
x x . To cease from, discontinue (an action, allow- 
ance, employment) 1535. ia. To cause (a 
machine or mechanism) to cease working or 
going 1538. 13. Mus. To press down (a string 

of a viohn, lute, or the like) with the finger 
{rarely with a key) in order to shorten its 
vibrating length and thereby produce certain 
intermediate sounds ; hence, to produce (a note, 
sound) by this means ; to use (a finger) for this 
purpose 1500, 14. Naut . To bring (a ship) to 

anchor by gradually checking the cable 1627. 
b. To tie up with thin rope. Also to s. up. 1 770. 
15. Horticulture . To pinch out the head of (a 
plant) ; to remove (a shoot or portion of it) by 
pinching. Also to s. back. 1699. 16. Arch To 

cause (a rib, shaft, chamfer, etc.) to terminate 
(m a specified form or position) 1835. 17. 

Phonetics , To check the flow of (breath or 
voice) In articulation 1867. 

1. By the labour of the Persians, the course of the 
river was stopped below the town, and the waters 
were confined Gibbon. Phr. To j. the breath of, to 

E revent the respiration of, to suffocate, stifle, choke ; 

ence, to cause to die. a. 1 was at length stopped by 
the dislocated ice Tyndall. The responsibility of 
stopping a train.. is given.. to the engine-driver 
1876. S. thief t a cry for help to arrest an escap- 
ing thief. To e. a bullet, to be shot. 5. Nor 
stops, for one bad cork, his butler's pay Pops. 7. 
What can be done to s. him from running headlong 
on ruin T Scott, c. Hold, s. your murdring hands 
167s. 8 . If any one likes to go, nobody will a 

them R us kin. b. K. John 11. 1. 36*. zo. For God’s 
sake s. the grunting of those Pigs F Shbllby. b. With 
thousand doubts How I might s. this tempest ere it 
came Shaks. it. She has.. stopped his.. pocket- 


money Dickkns. The clock stopped striking 2860. 
Phr. To s. payment, to declare oneself unable to meet 
one's financial obligations, is. Phr. To e. the Press , 
to suspend the operation of printing (esp. in order to 

5 ive opportunity to make some insertion). 14. Phr. 

V x. the cable, to prevent it running out too fast. S. 
her /, an order to check the running out of the cable ; 
also, on small steamers and motor-boats, the command 
to a the engine. To s. the tide , to prevent the ship 
being carried with the tide. 

With ad vs. Stop down, trans. To reduce the 
aperture of (a lens) by means of the stops. 3 . off, 
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(a) In Moulding, to adapt (a mould) to a new design 
by shortening or obliterating some part of it. ( 4 ) In 
Etching, eic. » x. out. S. out. In Etching, to 
obliterate or cover with a varnish (the parts of a plate 
which are to be kept from the acid in the process of 
biting in). Also absol \ 

111. To come to a stand, cease to move or act. 
x. intr. To cease from onward movement, to 
come to a stand or position of rest. More em- 
phatically to s. dead , s . short. 1530. 9. To make 

a halt on a journey, esp. to halt and remain 
for rest and refreshment. Of a coach, train, 
boat, etc. : To halt at a specified place to pick 
up or set down passengers, etc. 1743. b. To 
s.overx to make a halt {at a place) and proceed 
by a later conveyance. So to s. off. U.S. 1884. 
3. To remain, prolong one’s stay in a place ; to 
stay {to dinner, at home, with a person). Also 
quasi-/ra*j., to remain for (a ceremony, a meal, 
etc.). i8ot. b. To sojourn as a visitor, resi- 
dent, or guest 1797. 4. To leave off doing 

what one is actually engaged in for the moment 
1594. b. To pause in speech or narrative ; to 
break off in the middle of a sentence 1579. c. 
imper. Also in the phr. s. a moment 1 1570. 3, 

To leave off, stay, desist (in a course of action 
or a pursuit, or from one’s customary action or 
employment) 1689. b. To limit one’s activity 
at a certain point ; to refrain from exceeding a 
certain degree or extent 173 7. c. To stay In 
action, to hesitate, 1 stick’. Const, at. 1676. 6. 
Of a thing : To cease its motion or action. Of 
a process: To come to a pause or end. 1539. 
b. Of a machine, etc. : To cease working or 
going 1789. 7. Of an immaterial thing ; To 

have its limit of operation at a specified point 
Of a series : To come to an end. 1733. 

z. A saw a Coach s. at my Door 1709. a. The pos- 
tilions stopped at the convent.. to take up Blanche 
1704. 3. But youll a and Uke a bit of dinner with 

us 1 185C Phr. To x. on, to continue in one place or 
employment. To x. up, (a) to remain * up * at one’s 
college or university j (b) to sit up instead of going 
to. bed. 4. b. To s. short , to pause abruptly, 5. b. 
His charity would willingly nave stopped short at 
Ashby Scott. c. To s, at nothing, to be prevented 
by no obstacle. 6. The ulceration stops and heals 
1830. b. My watch has stopped Dickkns.^ 7. But 
the severities exercised against catholics did not s. 
there 1741. 

IV. 1. [from Stop jA] trans. To furnish with 
stops, to punctuate 1776. 9. Versification . To 

conclude or divide (a line of verse) with a ’ stop ’ 
or sense pause. Also intr. 1857. 

Comb . t a. -oyer U.S., the act of ‘stopping over ' or 
breaking one's journey to go on by a later conveyance { 
also attrib. | -press, an interruption of the printing 
in order to insert a late piece of news (see II. 12); also 
attnb. or adj. of a newspaper (of an issue of a ne ws- 
paper, etc.), containing late news inserted after print- 
ing has begun 1 -water Naut., (a) something fixed or 
towed overboard to a retard the motion of a ship j (b) 
a plug, etc., for making a joint watertight. 

Stopcock (stfpkfk). 1584. [f. Stop sb. 

or v . + Cock jJ.*] A tap or short pipe fur- 
nished with a valve operated from the outside 
by turning a key or handle, for the purpose of 
stopping or permitting as required the passage 
of liquid, air, steam, gas or the like. (Some- 
times improperly applied to the key or handle 
by which the valve is turned.) 

otope (stJup), sb. 1747. [app. cogn. w. 
Step sb .] Mining, fx. A step or notch in the 
side of a pit, or in an upright beam, to receive 
the end of a stemple or cross-piece -1836. 9. 

A step-like working in the side of a pit 17^7. 
b. attrib as in a. drill, a portable rock-drill, 
used in stoping 1908. Hence Stope v, trans. 
to cut (mineral ground) In stopes; to excavate 
horizontally, layer after layer 4 to extract (ore) 
by this process. 

Sto*p-gap. 1684. [f. Stop v. + Gap sb.i] 
y. Something that temporarily supplies a need ; 
a makeshift. Also, of a person r One who tem- 
porarily occupies an office, etc. until a perma- 
nent appointment can be made. 1691. 9. An 

utterance intended to fill up a gap or an awk- 
ward pause in conversation or discourse 1684. 
3. attrib* passing Into adj, 1684. 

1. Moral prejudices are the stopgaps of virtue 1627. 
3. What will be known io history as ths * S.* Govern- 
ment J. Chamskslaim. 

Stoppage (stp*p*ds). 1465. [f. Stop v, + 
-age. J The action of stopping ; the condition 
of being stopped, x. Deduction from payments ; 
a sum 'stopped* froja the pay of a soldier, 
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workman, or servant. 9. Obstruction of a road, 
passage, stream, or current 1540. b. A 'block * of 
the traffic in a street 1797. 3. Path. Obstructed 
condition of a bodily organ 1575. 4. Arrest or 
detention of a traveller, or of goods being con- 
veyed from place to place x6ai. 5. The action 
of stopping or causing to cease 1657. b. Dis- 
continuance of supply 1865. 6. Cessation of 

movement or activity ; a stop or halt in a jour- 
ney X794. 7- Comm, The action of stopping 

payment 1817. b. A strike or lock-out 190a. 

Stopped (stppt), ppl. a, 144a Tn the senses 
of Stop v. ; spec, in Phonetics , of a consonant 
sound : Formed by complete closure of the 
orinasal passages; explosive. 

Bridge. A Suit is Stopped when you can make one 
trick in it, or can compel the adversary to quit it and 
lead something else 1901. 

Stopper (stp'paj), sb. 1480. [f. Stop v. + 
-kr t.j 1. A person who stops (see the senses 
of the verb). 9. Something that stops up a 
hole or passage 1591 b. spec. A plug for closing 
the neck of a bottle, the end of a tube, or the 
hole for the egress of fluid from any vessel 1667. 
3. The upper pad of the sole of [a greyhound's 
foot 1853. 4. Something that causes to cease 

or brings to a stand i8a8. 5. Wat Indian A 

tree of the genus Eugenia 1884. 0 . Naut. A 

short piece of rope, usu. knotted at one or both 
ends, used to suspend or secure something 
1626. 7. Bridge . * Stop sb. V. 5 b. 1901. 

4. Phr. To Out a x. on, to put a stop to (col/oo.). 
Comb : B.-bolt Naut., a ring-bolt in the deck of a 

ship to which the stoppers are secured; -knot Naut., 
a kind of knot used for the ends of stoppers. 

Stopper (stp-pw), v. *769. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. Naut . To secure with a stopper. 9 . To 
close or secure (a bottle, etc.) with a stopper 
Also with down. 1868. 3. To fit with a stopper 

1827. 4. slang. To stop ; to ' put the stopper 

on ’ 1821. Sto ppered a. fitted with a stopper 
Stopping (st p piq), vbl, sb. late ME. [f. 
Stop v. +-ing ».] 1. The action of Stop v . in 

various senses. fa. Path, Obstructed condi- 
tions of an organ -1741. 8- Something inserted 

to stop a hole, crevice, or passage 1585 b. 
Famery. A pad charged with grease inserted 
within the shoe for the purpose of keeping tho 
horse’s foot moist 1580. c. A composition used 
to stop holes or crevices ; Dentistry, the ma- 
terial used for stopping a hollow tooth, latterly 
called filling 1823. 4. Mining, A partition of 

boards, etc. in an air passage 1708. 

attrib. and Comb. : S. -ground Etching, s mixture 
used to cover the parts of a plate which are bitten-in 
enough; a. mixture Etching, a composition to be 
used as a stopping-ground ; s.-place, eat h customary 
point on their route at which vehicles carrying pas- 
sengers stop to allow them to mount or alight. 

Stopping (stp-piq ),ppl.a. late ME. [-ING*.] 
+1. Med, Tending to cause stoppage; astrin- 
gent -1666. 9. That stops 1529. 

5. train , s train which stops at some or all inter- 
mediate stations on a particular line. 

Stopple (stp’p’l), sb, late ME. [Partly 
from Stop v. + -el 1 , -le ; partly apnetic f. 
Estoppel.] x. An appliance for closing the 
orifice of a vessel, tube, etc. ; a stopper, cork or 
plug. Now rare . *f*9. The action of stopping ; 

a stoppage, prohibition -1651 Hence Sto*pple 
v. trans. to put a s. on ; to close with a s. 
Sto*p-watctL 1737. A watch which indi- 
cates fractions of a second by a hand that may 
be instantly stopped by pressure on a spring or 
catch, so as to record an exact moment or 
period of time ; chiefly used for timing races. 
Storage (stCe’ridg). 161a. [f. Store v . 
+ -age, j 1. Capacity or space for storing, a. 
The action of storing ; the condition or tact of 
being stored 1898. b. The conversion of elec- 
tric eneigy into chemical energy from which 
electricity may be generated again 1881. g. 
A place where something is stored 1775. 4. 

Rent paid for warehousing 1775. 

a. Cold e., the storing of provisions in refrigerating 
chambers as a means of preserving them from decay. 

Comb, i a. battery, a secondary battery in which 
a supply of alectrichy Is accumulated 1 a. cell, aa 
electrical accumulator 1 a. heater, a heating appa- 
ratus for railway carnages, operating by means of 
stored heat 1 a. tank, a tank for a 1 a. tuber, a tuber 
forming a reservoir of nourishment for the plant. 

Storaz (st0»'r*ks). late ME, [a. L., ad. 
Gr. orvpaf Sty* ax.] 1 A fragrant gum-resin 
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described by ancient writers. In early mod. 
use applied to the resin of the tree Styrax offici- 
nalis ; in later commercial and pharmaceutical 
use to the balsam of the tree Liquidambar ori- 
entals (more explicitly liquid s.). a. The tree 
Styrax officinalis 1694. 

Store (st&u), sb. [ME. stor, aphetic f. 
Astorb sb., a. OF. sstor, vbl. noun 1. es/orer; 
see Store v.] z. a. sing, (without indef. art.) 
That with wnich a household, camp, etc., is 
stored ; food, clothing, and other necessaries, 
collected for future use. Now rare. b. col- 
lective pi. Articles (such as food, clothing, arms, 
etc.) serving for the equipment and maintenance 
of an array, a ship ; occas. of a household, etc. 
Cf. Marine stores. 1636. ta. Live stock 
-1697. 3. Sufficient or abundant supply {of j 

something needful) 1471. +b. Plenty ; abun- 

dance (of food or necessaries) -17 ia. c. Used 
advb ., or as postpositive or predicative adj. — 

1 in store in plenty, abundant(ly). Also good , 
great s. Now arch . and dial. 1569. 4. A per- 

son's collective possessions ; accumulated goods 
or money. Now arch, or poet. ME. 5. I n phrases 
with the sense * to value, esteem, prize; make 
account of’: fTo tell, make , hold , set [great, 
little, no) s. of. To set {great, etc.) s. by, upon. 
late ME. 0 . A stock (of anything material or 
immaterial) laid up for future use. Phr. to lay in 
as. 1487. b. collect . pi. Stocks, reserves; often 
in immaterial sense, treasures, accumulated re- 
sources 152a 7. Storage, reserve. Now rare 

exc. in phr. in s. (for). 1487. 8. A sheep, steer, 

cow, or pig acquired or kept for fattening 1620. 
0- A place where stores are kept, a warehouse ; 
a storehouse 1667. 10. A place where mer- 

chandise is kept for sale. a. Chiefly U.S . and 
colonial, orig. , A shop on a large scale, and deal- 
ing in a great variety of articles. Now, the usual 
equivalent for Shop sb. 2. 1740. b. In Great 
Britain from about 1850. current in co-operative 
store(s), the shop in which a co-operative trading 
society exposes goods for sale. Now commonly 
in pi. (‘ The Stores *), applied esp. to the estab- 
lishment of any of the larger co-operative so- 
cieties of London and other cities, which consists 
of a number of departments, each dealing in a 
separate class of goods. In imitation o? this, 
often adopted as the designation of a trading 
establishment resembling these, 1852. 11. 

attrib. a. Denoting a receptacle, repository, 
depot or transport for stores or supplies, as s.- 
cellar , Store-house, Store-room 1507. b. 
Designating animals kept for breeding or as 
part of the ordinary stock of a farm, also animals 
bought lean to be fattened ; as s. beast , cattle ; 
a. form, a farm on which cattle are reared 1602. 
c. U.S. and Colonial, Of or belonging to a store 
or shop ; purchased or purchasable at a store, 
as s. goods 1741. d. Pertaining to * the Stores ’, 
as s. price[s) 1889. 

i. Small 11. will serve, where s., All seasons, ripe for 
nse hangs on the stalk Milt. b. The docks were full 
of triremes and naval stores Jowktt. 3. Thou hast 
given them s. Of flowers M. Arnold. Prov. S. is no 
sort , i.e. abundance does no harm. b. Starving in 
the Midst of S. Swift, c. Wolves there are great s. 
1694. 4. Increase thy Wealth, and double all thy 

S. Drydkn. 3. The precious metal, on which they set 
so high a a 1707. 6, My desk usually contained a a 

of most miscellaneous volumes Scott. A s. of energy 
1881. b. The Stores of Learning 1699. 7. The vse of 
' Phr. 


things is all, and not the S. B. Jons. 


To keep 


(young animals) for j. In s., in reserve, laid up for 
future use ; hence (of events or conditions in the fu- 
ture) in s. for, awaiting (a person); What such sur- 
prise can be in s. for me? Dickbns. 

Store (st 5 *j), v. ME. [Aphetic var. of 
Astore v., a. OF. estorer : — L. instaurane.] 
1. trans. To furnish, supply, stock (a person, 
place, etc.) with something. a. To keep in 
store for future use; to collect and keep in 
reserve ; to form a store, stock or supply of ; 
to accumulate, hoard z6oo. b. spec . To deposit 
(goods, furniture, etc.) in a store or warehouse 
tor temporary safe-keeping 1899. 3. Of a re- 

ceptacle: To hold, keep, contain, have storage- 
accommodation for 1911. 

1. I havo storyd my parkas and my pondes 1530. 
These studies.. a a man's mind with valuable facta 
W. I a vino. a. My capital secret, in what part my 
strength Lay stor'd Milt. But Dora stored what 
lhtla she could save Tennyson, b. I shall a my fur* 
niture and spend a year in travelling (mod). 3. A 
single cell can a aoooooo foot-pounds of energy 19x1. 
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Hence Stored (stfl # xd) ///. m. laid up in store, accu- 
mulated, hoarded 1 stocked, furnished or supplied with 
a store. Sto'rer, one who or a thing which stores 
or keeps in store. 

Sto rehouse. ME. [f. Store sb. + House 
sb.] i. A building in which goods are stored. 
9. transf I and fig. Often, a store or treasury 
from which something may be obtained in 
plenty j an abundant source {of) 1578. 

x. Which nether have stoore housse ner barne Tin* 
dale Luke xii. 34. a Memory, which is as it were 
the Store-house of our Ideas Locks, 

Storekeeper (st&»M,kipw). 1618. 1. One 
who has charge of a store or stores; spec, an 
officer in charge of naval or military stores. 
9. U.S. and Colonial. A shopkeeper 1741. 
StoTe-room. 1746. I. A room set apart 
for the storing of goods or supplies, esp. those 
of a .ship or household, a. Room or space for 
storage 1783. 

S to re-ship, sto*reshlp. 1693. A govern- 
ment ship employed to carry naval or military 
stotes. 

Storey, Storeyed : see Story sb. 2, Sto- 
ried afi 

II Storge (*tpugx). 1637. [Gr. oropyl), re- 
lated to aripyuy to love.] Natural affection; 
usu. f that of parents for their offspring. 
Storiation(sto»ri,Ji-fan). 1884. [f. Story 

v. +-ATION.] Decoration with artistic designs 
representing historical, legendary, or emblema- 
tic subjects. Hence Sto'riate v . 

Storied (sto» rid) I a. 1 and ppl. a* 1481. [f. 
Story sb. 1 and y. + -ed.] 1. Ornamented with 

scenes from history or legend by means of 
sculpture, painting or other art ; also, inscribed 
with a legend or memorial record. 9. Cele- 
brated or recorded in history or story 1725. 

i. S. Windows richly dight, Casting a diram religious 
light Milt. a. The s. Past Tennyson. 

Storied (stSa-rid), a . 8 Also storeyed. 
1634. ff. Story j£. a + -KD.] Having stories, 
divided into stories. 

tStO'Xier. late ME. [Aphetic var. of his- 
torier .] A chronicler, historian -1640. 

Stonfy (sto»Tifoi\ v. rare. 1616. [f. Story 
sb. 1 +-fy.] trans. To picture, delineate, or re- 
cord (a historical event or fact) ; to celebrate in 
history or story. Also absol 
Storiology (stO^rip-lSd^i). i860, [f. Story 
sb} + -(o)i.ogy.] The systematic study of 
popular tales and legends, with regard to their 
origin and development. Hence Sto riological 
a. Storio’logist 

Stork (st£ik). [OE. store : — OTeut. *sfur- 
koz.] i. A large wading bird of the genus 
Ciconia , allied to the ibis and heron ; charac- 
terized by having long legs and a long stout bill. 

Usually the name denotes the White Stork (Ciconia 
alba), which stands over three feet hijgh, and has bril- 
liant while plumage with black wing-coverts and 
quills, and red legs. 

b. Applied to birds of allied genera 1869. c. 

| fig. and alius. 1554. 9 . The bird or its flesh as 

an article of food 146a 3. A variety of the 

domestic pigeon. More fully s. pigeon. 1855. 

x. b. The Giant Storks (Mycteria) i860. The Field 
Storks (A rvicolx)iS6p. c. Like wEsops folish Frogges 
. . if hee proue a Storke, they croke and rayle Against 
him as a tyranne Massinger. 

Stork’s bill. 1562. [Cf. G. storclischnabel 
in sense x.] z. A book-name fora plant of the 
genus Erodium (family Geraniaceu), esp. E. 
cicutarium or E. mosekatum . a. A plant of 
the genus Pelargonium ( Geraniacese ) 1825. 
Storm (atpim), sb . [Com. Teut. ; OE. storm 
: — OTeut. *sturmoz, f. root *stvr- of Stir v.] 
I. x. A violent disturbance of the atmosphere, 
manifested by high winds, often accompanied 
by heavy falls of rain, hail, or snow, by thunder 
and lightning, and (at sea) by turbulence of the 
waves. Hence sometimes applied to a heavy 
fall of rain, hail, or snow, or to a violent out- 
break of thunder and lightning, unaccompanied 
by strong wind* b. Used spec, as the distinctive 
appellation of a particular degree of violence 
in wind. In mod. Meteorology : An atmosphe- 
ric disturbance which in the Beaufort scale is 
classed as intermediate between a whole gale 
and a hurricane, having a wind-force estimated 
at zo-xx and a limit of velocity at from 56-57 
miles per hour. x8ox. c. Magnetic s. t a mag- 


STORMY 

netle disturbance observed simultaneously over 
a considerable portion of the globe i860. a. 
transf. A heavy* discharge or downfall (of mis- 
siles, blows) OE. 3. fig, and in fig. context, a. 
A violent disturbance of (political, social, etc.) 
affairs ; commotion, sedition, tumult OE. b. 
A tumultuous rush (of sound, tears, etc.) , a 
vehement utterance (of words) ; a violent out- 
burst (of censure, ridicule, etc.); a passionate 
manifestation of feeling 1609. c. Commotion 
or unrest (of mind, etc.); a tumultuous assem- 
blage (of thoughts, feelings) 1569. 4. Path. A pa- 
roxysm, violent access (of pain or disease) 1545. 

x. Heres.. another Storme brewing, I heart it sing 
ith* winde Shaks. The wind setting in at South- 
west, blew a s. Dk Foe. Prov. phr. A s. in a tea- 
cup , a great commotion in a small community or 
about a trifling matter. a. The Sulphurous Hail 
Shot after us in s. M ilt. 3. a. Here 'a to the pilot 
that weather'd the s. t [i. e. Pitt) Canning, b. The s. 
of music shakes th' astonish'd crowd Cowprr. The 
s. of invective which burst upon him Macaulay. A 

a. of weeping xBqi. S. and stress |G. Sturm und 
Drang-], designation of the movement in German 
literature about 1770-83, due to a school of young 
writers characterized by extravagance in the repre- 
sentation of passion, ana by energetic repudiation of 
the * rules ' of the French critics. 4. Brain s a suc- 
cession of sudden and severe phenomena, due to some 
cerebral disturbance 1894. 

II. ( f. Storm v.~\ Mil. A violent assault on 
a fortified place 1045. 

To take by 1., to take possession of by a sudden 
attack, to carry by assault 1 also fig. ; The Franciscans 
. . were taking the world by s. 1889. 

attrib. and Comb . : S.-area, the area of the earth's 
surface over which a s. spreads itself ; -belt, a belt or 
sone in which storms occur periodically ; a. centre, 
the central area of a cyclonic t»iorm, characterized by 
comparative calmnens ; fig. the central point around 
which a s. of controversy, trouble, etc. rages ; the seat 
of disease, sedition, or the like ; -cloud, a heavy cloud 
which threatens or comet) with rain ; also fig . ; -collar, 
a collar fitted to a garment and specially adapted for 
protection against wind and rain ; -cone, •* Conk sb. 
5 ; B. door 11.1 S’., an outer or supplementary door for 
use in stormy weather ; -glass, a hermetically sealed 
tube containing asolution which becomes flocculent on 
the approach of a s. ; -proof a, (a) impervious to s. j 
(b) proof against storming or assault ; -sail, 'a sail made 
of steut No. 1 canvas, of reduced dimensions, for use 
in agalo’; -shutter, an outside window-shutter for 
use in stormy weather 1 -signal, a signal exhibited at 
coastguard stations, etc., to give warning of the ap- 
proach and direction of dangerous winds 1 also fig. t 
•system, a group of low-pressure areas constituting 
a cyclonic s. ; 8. track, the path traversed by the 
centre of a cyclonic s. : -troops ■* shock troops 
(Shock j/'. 8 ) ; -wind, the wind which accompanies 
a s. | -window, an outer window to protect the inner 
from the effects of storms j -zone, ■ s.-belt. b. In 
names of certain birds, the movements or cries of 
which are supposed to presage a s. j s.-cock, the 
missel-thrush ; also locally applied to the fieldfare 
and the green wood pecker ; -finch, -petrel, Procel - 
l aria pelagica ; 8. thrush, the missel-thrush. Hence 
Sto*rmfuI a. abounding in or subject to storms; -ly 
adv. t -ness- Sto'rmless «. free from storms. 

Storm (stpjm),». late ME. [f. prec.(OE. 
had styrman ).] z, intr. Of the elements or 
weather s To be tempestuous or stormy, to rage. 

b. impers. To blow violently ; also to rain, snow, 

etc. heavily. Now only U.S. 1530. c. transf. 
To rush with the violence of a storm 1849. a, 
trans. To make stormy. Also fig., to trouble, 
vex, disturb. 1597. 3. intr. To complain with 

rough and violent language ; to rage. Const 
at, against (a grievance or person). 1553- 4. 

Mil. To make a vigorous assault on (a fortified 
position) ; to take or attempt to take by storm 
or assault 1645. 5. intr. a. Mil. To rush to an 

assault or attack 1633. b. transf. To rush with 
violence 1837. 

z. b. It is now snowing and storming furiously 1858. 

3. Why looks you how you storms, I would be friends 
with you Shaks. I do not want to s. at the man 1889. 

4. They stormed Dundie, and caried the towne 1651. 

He basely resolves to s. her chastity 165a. 5. a. All 

the Norman foot Are storming up the hill Tennyson. 
Hence Sto'rmable a. that can be taken by storm. 
Sto’rmer. 

Storming (st^imiq ),///. a. 1557. [-ing*.] 
z. That storms or rages. 9. That attacks in 
order to take by storm ; chiefly in s. party x 8 oa* 
Stormy (st^umi), a. ME. [f. Storm sb. 
+-Y 1 .] 1. Of the weather, season, air, sky, 
sea, eta : Characterized by storm or tempest | 
tempestuous. Of a place or region 1 Subject to 
storms, a. fig. Of persons, their temper or 
looks ; of times, events, circumstances, etc. ME. 
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STORNELLO 

IjU Associated or connected with storms ; indica- 
tive, predictive, or symbolical of storms, poet, 
1560. 

s. Beyond the a Hebrides Milt. a. Nothing shall 
hide me from tby a looko 1593. A a session 1831. 
The discussion was long and a 1891. 3. S. Petrel, 

the bird Procellaria pelagic* t also fig., a person who 
delights In strife, or whose appearance on the scene is 
a harbinger of coming trouble. Hence StoTini-ly 


IStomello (stpine-le). PI, 4 i (-If). 1873, 

[It.] A short popular Italian lyric, turn, im- 
provised. 

Storthing (st 5 ** jthn). 1834. [Norw. stor- 
ting, formerly -thi ng, 1. stor great + ting ; thing , 
assembly.] The Norwegian parliament. 
Story (st 5 **ri), 5b. 1 PI, stories (stB»*riz). 
ME, [a. AF. cstoric : — L. historic. History.] 
I. +i. A historical narrative or anecdote -164a. 
+a. A historical work, a book of history -1756. 
T3* Historical writing or records ; history as a 
branch of knowledge, or as opp. to fiction. 
Also, the events recorded or proper to be re- 
oorded by historians. -1768. 4. A recital of 

events that have or are alleged to have hap- 
pened ; a series of events that are or might be 
narrated, late ME. b. With possessive! A 
person's account of the events of his life or some 
portion of it 1604. c. With possessive or fol- 
lowed by oft The series of events in the life of a 
person, or In the past existence of a thing, coun- 
try, institution, etc., considered as narrated or 
as a subject for narration 1700. 5. A narrative 

of real or, more usu., fictitious events, designed 
for the entertainment of the hearer or reader ; 
a series of traditional or imaginary events form- 
ing the matter of such a narrative ; a tale ; spec. 
a nursery or folk tale X500. b. Traditional, 
poetic, or romantic legend or history 1794. c. 
Succession of incidents, 'plot (of a novel, poem, 
or drama) 17x5. d. An incident, real or ficti- 
tious, related in order to amuse or interest, or to 
Illustrate some remark made; an anecdote 1679. 
If e. Used for : A subject of story. Also, a theme 
for mirth, a dupe. 1603. 0 . An allegation, state- 
ment ; an account or representation of a matter; 
a particular person's representation of the facts 
In a case xooi. tb. A mere tale, a baseless 
report -1798. e. U.S. A narrative or descrip- 
tive article In a newspaper; the subject or 
material for this 189a 7. Euphemism for { A 

He. colloq . 1697. 

a. Examples of thiS| we have both in Holy Writ, 
and also in other Stones 1684. 3. Who is so unread 

..in s., that hath not heard of many sects refusing 
books as a hindrance Milt. 4. A mournful g. of 
domestic woes Pops. trantf. Better the rudest 
work that tells a s...than the richest without mean- 
ing Ruskxm. b. And then she told him her whole 

a. 1894. e. The S. of Creation 1888. 5. Now 

wee hati ~ 

land© F 

b. Or die __ ■ 

often, an amusing anecdote. •. Meat, /or M. i, 
k 30. A Phr. The e,go*t that.,. It is reported. To 
he *11 in one to he tn the emme (of a number 
of persons) to agree la their account of a matter (emu. 
Implying collusion). The whole t n the full account 
of the matter, all that there is to be said. {That ie) 
emother /..an entirely different matter; a matter re- 
■airing different treatment. 7, You were always good 
Children, and never told stones Wkslky. You 1. /- 
you story-teller, liar {vulgar and in nursery use). 

+H. A painting or sculpture representing a 
historical subject. Hence, any work of pic- 
torial or sculptural art containing figures. -1700. 

Comb. 1 a. -book, a hook containing stories, esp. 
children's stories; also eeeete. a novel or romance; 
•'writer, a historian; a writer of tales. Hence 
Btorye'tte, a very short story. 

Story, tb , * f storey (st 5 »*ri). PL stories, 
storeys* late ME. [First in AngloL. form hie- 
tori a; hence prob. the same wordas STORY jJ. 1 ] 
t . Each of the stages or portions one above the 
other of which a building consists ; a room or set 
of rooms on one floor or level, b. trusts/, and 
fg. Anything compared to astoiy of a building 
1025. a. Each of a number of tiers or rows (of 
orders, columns, window tnulllons or lights, 
etc.) disposed horizontally one above another, 
late MET 

l b. The or ends uppers., used joe. for the bead as 
Che seat of the mind or intellect ; I wus born weak In 
lh a u ppe r a X884. 

Story (gt8s-ri). V, late ME. [£, STORY sbA] 
1* trams. In eany use, tto record historic*!!? ; 


*03* 

in later use, to tell as a story, to tell the story of. 
Now rare. 1450. a. To decorate with paint- 
ings or sculpture ; to represent in painting or 
sculpture, late ME. 

t. Daphnis. .storied to her what he bad eeen 1637. 
Story-teller. 1709. [f. Story stJ + 
Teller.] i. One who is accustomed to tell 
stories or anecdotes in conversation, a. Eu- 
phemistically : A Bar. colloq, 1748. 8- One 

whose business it is to recite legendary or ro- 
mantic stories 1 777. 4. Applied to a writer of 

stories 1814. 5. The teller of a particular story 
1851. 

x. He was also a bon.vrvant, a diner-out, and a a 
1 86a. So StoTy-te'lUng tb. the action of telling 
stories 1709. Sto ry-telling *. that tells stories; 
colloq. lying, mendacious. 

|| Stoss (stps, as G. Jtos). 1891. [G., - 

thrust, push.] Applied to the side or end (s. side, 
s. end) of an object that meets the impact of a 
moving body. 

Slot (stpt). [OE. stot(t ; the root may be 
OTeut. *stut~, ablaut-var. of +staut - to thrust, 
push.] fx. A horse -1440. a. A young cas- 
trated ox, a steer, north, ME. 8* A heifer, 
north. 1677. 

Stound (staund, stand), sb, l [Com. Tent. 
OE. stated : — OTeut. *stundb.] x. A time, 
while ; a short time, moment. Obs. exc. dial. 

a. fa. Contextually ; A hard time, a time of 
trial or pain -159a b. Hence, a sharp pain, a 
pang ; a fierce attack, a shock. Chiefly north. 
ME. c. Roar, violent noise 1627, 

Stound (staund, stand), sb.* Now dial. 
1567, [app. f. Stound v.*\ A state of stupe- 
faction or am axe menu 

Stound, vA ME. [£, Stound sbA] +1. 
intr. To remain, stay, -late ME. a. ta. trans. 
To affect with a 'stound* or pang; to cause 
great pain to. b. intr. To be acutely painful ; 
to smart, throb. Only Sc, and north. 1500. 

Stound (stannd, st£nd), v.* Now dial. 
ME. [Aphetic var. of Astound v.] trans . To 
stun as with a blow ; to stupefy, benumb ; to 
stupefy with astonishment. 

Sioup (stJSp). late ME. [a. ON. stout - 
OE. stlap 1— -OTeut. +stavpo-.] x. A pail or 
bucket ; also waters. Now only Sc. a. A 
drinking-vessel ; a cup, flagon, tankard. Also 
as a measure of definite quantity; often with 
defining word, as gill , pint, quart s. Now Sc. 
and north, and as a literary archaism. 145a. 8* 
A vessel to contain holy-water ; often a stone 
basin set in or against the wall of the church- 
porch, or within the church close to the enti ance- 
door 1500. 

Stour (stfir). ME. [a. AF. tstur, OF. «- 

tour, estor — IL stormo , a. Tout. *sturmo* 
Storm sb.] Li. An armed combat or conflict ; 
esp. a contest in battle ; a fight. Obs. exc. arch, 
fn.ftg. A conflict waged with immaterial wea- 
pons ; a struggle with pain or adversity -1810. 
+3. Used by Spenser and his imitators for } 
Time of turmoil or stress -xBxx. +b. Used by 
Greene, Lodge, and others for: Occasion, place 
-1600. 4. Tumult, uproar; commotion, fuss. 

Now Sc. and dial. 2440. b. A (driving) storm. 
Sc. and north. 1837. 

x. When joins yon host in deadly atowre Scott. 3. 
I haue beene trained vp in warlike atowre Spkwmh. 

b. Oft from her lap at sundry stoures, He leapt, and 
gathered Sommer flowrea Lodge. 

IL Flying dust raised by the rapid movement 
of a person or thing, or by the wind ; hence, a 
deposit of dust ; also, dust from material under- 
going mechanical treatment. Sc. and north. 
* 6 . 

►tout (stout), sbA Now dial. [OE. stdt ; 
etyra. obsc.] A gadfly, horse-fly $ also applied 
to a gnat. 

Stout (staut), sb* 1677. [prob. ellipt. for 
stout ale or stout beer.] fa. ' A cant name for 
strong beer ' ( J.). b. In present use, a strong 
variety of porter. 

Stout (staut), a. and ado. ME. [a. OF. 
esteut brave, fierce, proud ; of Teut. origin (cf. 
MLG. stolt stately, proud, mod.G* stole proud 
1— WGer. *stulta-).\ A. adJL L fz« Proud, 
haughty, arrogant -1851. fa. Fierce, furious 
-x6oo. 8* Valiant, brave | undaunted in conflict. 
Now arch, (chiefly attrib. of soldiers). ME. b. 
Of courage, the ' heart etc. t Undismayed 1508, 


stove.pipe 

o. Of a conflict, assault, or resistance : Vigorous 
158a. +4* Of persons r Firm in resolve, un- 

yielding, determined -X815. b. Of utterances 
or demeanour: Resolute, defiant, arch, late ME. 
c. Of a partisan, an advocate, an enemy : Un- 
compromising 1586. 5. a. Of a foxt Capable 
of long runs 17x4. b. Of a horse: Of great 
staying power: contrasted with speedy 2773. 

x. As a. and proud as he were Lord of all Shakb. e. 
Sterne Strife, and Anger s. Spknsss. 3. A stouter 
Champion neuer handled Sword Shaks, d. To quell 
the valour of the stoutest heart Cowrxa. c. He. . 
Smote fiercest, where resistance was most s. Casv. 4. 
Askelon was s., and would not surrender Fullks. b. 
Your words haue bin a. against me, saith the Lord 
Mol. ill. xx, c. Johnson, who was a a. unbeliever in 
Rowley 1850. 

IL Physical senses, x. Strong in body ; of 
powerful build, arch. b. In robust health, 
' strong Obs. exc. Sc. 1697. a. Of buildings, 
rocks, trees, etc. t Capable of defying attack { 
strong, late ME. b. Of a ship : Strongly built ; 
capable of bearing rough weather i6aa. a* Of 
plants and their parts : Strong in growth ; thick, 
not slender 1573, I4. Of liquor: Having 

* body ' or density. Chiefly of ale or beer : cf. 
Stout sb. 1 -1826. 5. Of persons : Thick in the 
body and limbs ; not lean or slender ; inclined 
to corpulence ; often eufkene, « corpulent, fat 
x8oa. 0 . Of a material object or substauce . 
So thick as to be strong or rigid 1765. 

t. The Millere was a a. carl for the nonca Ful byg 
he was of brawn, and eek of hones Chauckr. a 1 ha 
s. dam with its marble bridge 1909. b, As, fighting 
ship x868. 5. Uncle looks very well, but he grows 

very s., I think 1866. 6.A1 pair of scissors 1875 

Very a cardboard 1891. 

B. adv. Stoutly Now rare. ME. 

Comb. 1 s.-hearted 0. courageous, undaunted; 
fstubborn, intractable. Hence Stouten v. trann 
and intr. to make or grow stout. Stou'tiah a. 
somewhat 8. StoU't-ly adv., >netl. 

Stout (staut), v. ME. [f. Stout «.] +1. 
intr. To be defiant ; to act in a defiant or stub- 
born manner -1616. a. quasi-franr. a. t To u 
it m sense 1 -1670. b. To s. it out : to persist 
in a defiant atutude ; to 'brave it out*. Now 
rare. 1587. 

Stovaine (st<*»-vr,ain). 1904. [a. F. sto- 

vaine, f. Stove sb (tr. F. foumeau) after 
cocaine.] A local anoesthetic, discovered by 
Fourneau in 1903. (Proprietary term.) 

Stove (Btbay), sb 1456. [app. a. MLG. or 
MDu. stove (Du. stoof) ■» OHG. stub a (MHG 
stubs heated room, mod.G. stube sitting-room), 
etc.] +1. A hot air bath; a sweating-room 
-1756. fa. A sitting-room or bedroom heated 
with a furnace Chiefly w ith ref. to Germany, 
the Low Countries, Scandinavia. or Russia. 
-1706. 8* A hothouse for plants 1695. 4- A 

heated chamber or box for some special pur- 
pose x6xo. 5. An apparatus for heating (orlg 
for heating a * stove r in sense x or a), cl A 
closed box or vessel of earthenware, porcelain, 
or (now more usu.) of metal, portable or fixed, 
to contain burning fuel: often with defining 
word, as cooking, electric , gas s. x6i8. b. Ap- 
plied to the metal structure of a more or less 
open fireplace ; a * grate * 1756. c. [after Du, 
stoof] A loot-warmer containing burning char- 
coal 17x6. 

t. As tb«y were nibbing of him with o 3 a in his 
Rtooue or hotte bouse North, a. How tedious is it 
to them that Hue in Stouea & Caues halfe a yeare 
together ; as in Island, Muscovy, or vnder the Pole 
it teife Buiton, 5. c. Under her feet was a wooden 
s. 1883. 

Comb. B.-rrate ■» sense 5b; -house ■ sense a 1 
•polish, black lead or other substance used for polish- 
ing stoves. 

Stove (stifrv), v. 1456. [Lprec .1 +L trans. 
To subject (a person) to a hot-air bath ; to sweat 
(a gamecock) -1686. a. To put (plants) m a 
hothouse 1625, t3- To keep (persons) in heatod 
rooms -x8oa, 4. To dry in a stove or heated 
chamber ; Naut. to dry (ropes) in this manner 
to prepare them for tarring 2625. 5. To stew 

(meat or vegetables). Now Sc. and north, 1738. 
O. To fumigate with sulphur ; to disinfect with 
sulphur or other fumes 2805. 

StO*ve-pipe. 1699. L Each of the pipes 
by which hot air is conveyed in a * stove f or 
hothouse, a. A metal pipe attaohed to a stove 
to carry off the smoke 1858. 8* telloq, or slang. 


1 (man), a (pass), an (lewd), m (cat), g (Fr. chef), a (ever), ei (/, eye}* e (Fr, eau d/ vie). i(sft)« l (Fiyohe). 9 (what), f (get). 



STOVER 

(orig. U.S.) A tall hat of cylindrical shape, a 
• top hat * chimney-pot Also s. hat. 1851. 

Stover (st^'rax). Now dial. ME. [Aphe- 
tic var. of Estover.] +2. The provision 
of food (for persons or animals) necessary for 
a journey or for a sojourn. ME, only. a. fa. 
gm. Winter food for cattle -1674. h. spec. In 
various applications according to locality : Hay 
made from clover ; broken straw, etc. from the 
threshing-floor ; stubble 1669. 

a. a* Thy Turphie-Moun taines, where Hue nibling 
Sheepe, And flat Medes thetchd with Stouer, them to 
keepe Shahs. 

■fStow, sbX [OE. stSw : — OTent. *st5w5, {. 
+stff- ( sta -) ; see Stand v.] » Place sb. in vari- 
ous senses -ME. 

Stow (stfn), j 5 . s Obs. exc. techn. 1614. 
[var. of Stove sb.] fi. In various senses of 
Stove sb. r A hot-air bath ; a heated room or 
chamber ; a hothouse for plants ; a closed fire- 
place -1731. a. Tin-plate making. A raised 
structure containing the furnace, etc. 1839. 

Stow (sttfo), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. st 
fstdod). late ME. [f. Stow +1. trans. 

To places to put In a certain place, position, 
or situation *-1594. b. To lodge, quarter, find 
room for (persons). Now only in derogatory 
sense. 2604. fa. To invest (money) ; to apply 
(money or goods) to a particular purpose ; to 
spend -1769. 8* To place in a receptacle to 

be stored or kept in reserve 2456. 4. Naut . 

To place (cargo) in proper order in the hold or 
other receptacles in a ship ; also, to store (pro- 
visions, etc.) between decks 2555. tb. To fasten 
down (persons) under the hatches for confine- 
ment or safety -2644. c. To put (guns, oars, 
furniture, etc.) in the proper receptacles on 
board 1595. d. To furl (a sail) 2644. +e. Of 
a ship : To have stowage-room for ; to hold 
-1645. 5. a. Naut. To fill (the hold of a ship, 
etc.) with cargo ; to load (a ship). Also, to fit 
up (a ship), supply with necessaries. 269a. b. 
trans/. To fill (a receptacle), to pack (full, close) 
with things or persons ; to crowd with contents 
1710. 0 . slang, fa. intr. To cease speaking, 

•shut up *. b. trans. To desist from. 1567. 

1. Till sable Night.. in her vaultie prison, stowes 
the dale Shaks. b. Oh thou foule Theete, Where hast 
thou stow'd my Daughter T Shaks. 3. Raftered lofts 
to s. the hay 1874. 4. The human cargoes were 

stowed close in the holds of small vessels Macaulay. 
b. The Marriners all voder hatches stowed Shaks. 5. 
b- The House was stowed as full as possible, but still 
many were constrained to stand without Wkslky. 

Stow away. a. front. To remove and store until 
required t to put (a thing) in a secret or not easily 
accessible place or where it will be out of the way 1 
accas. to put or lodge (a person) in out-of-the-way 
quarters! joc. to 'put out of sight*, 'dispose of', 
eat up (quantities of food), b. intr. tor reft. to con- 
geal oneself on board a ship, to be a Stowaway. 

Stowage f*t4fe*6dg). late ME. [f. prec. + 
-ago.] 2 . The action or operation of stowing 
cargo on board chip, or goods in a warehouse, 
eta b. Manner in which the contents of a ship 
are stowed 2769. a. The condition or process 
of being stowed or placed in a receptacle 16x1. 
g. Room or accommodation for stowing any- 
thing ; internal capacity of a warehouse or re- 
oeptacle of any kind 2547. b. joc. Capacity for 
food 2652. 4. A plac® in which something is 

stowed 2642. 5. That with which a vessel is or 
is to be stowed 262a. 

s. W« had finished the a of the holds 1784. b. 
Losses by bad a or deficient dunnage 1867. 3 The 
email a necessary for the silver 1748. 4. A room under 
the a cr cooling-room 1848. 

Stowaway (stfa-Awd). 1854. [f. vbL phr. 
$ tow away ; see Stow v.J A person who hides 
hi a ship in order to escape payment of passage- 
money, or to get to sea unobserved, b. gen. 
Something stowed away ; also the place 2923. 
Stow-bl&de. Also fftoblade. 2682. [f. 
stow m STOWCE.] Mining. Each of two up- 
right pieces of wood, afoot in length, connected 
at the top with the sole-trees of a stowce. 

StOWCe (sbfrs). 1664. [Origin obac.] Min- 
ing. sing, and pi. A kind of windlass for draw- 
ing up ore 1 also, a model of this, intended not 
for working, but to oomply with the old law 
which provides that the pretence of an owner's 
‘in mining tract secures his right of 
Hence Stowce v. tram, to mark 
r* of grand) with ' a pair of stowees * 
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Strabinm (ttrii'biz’m). 2656. Anglicised 

f. Strabismus. 

Ii Strabismus (strfibi'zmfis). 1684. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. arpafftepibs, i . orpafilfaiv to squint, f. 
trrpafibs squinting.] Path. An affection of the 
eyes in which the axes of vision cannot be 
cojncidently directed to the same object ; squint- 
ing, a squint, b .Jig. Perversity of intellectual 
perception 2844, 

Convergent or internal s. 4 a turning inward of the 
eyes, Cross-byb; divergent or external t., a turning 
outward of one or both eyes. Hence Strabi smal, 
Strabi'smic adjs. of, pertaining to, or affected by s. 
Strabiamometer (str*<bizm?'mlta2), an instrument 
for measuring the degree of s. 

Strabotomy (str&b*rt6mi). 1857. [ad. F. 
strabotomie (mod.L. strabotomia), f. strabo - 
taken as comb, form of Strabismus; see 
-tomv.] Path. The operation of dividing one 
or more of the muscles of the eye as a remedy 
for strabismus. 

|| Str&cchiuo (strakriw). 183a. [It.] .V. 
cheese, a variety of very soft cheese made in the 
north of Italy. 

Strad (strsed). colloq. 1884. Short for 

Stradivarius. 

Straddle (str»*d’l), sb. 161 1. [f. next.] I. 
The action of walking, standing, or sitting with 
the legs wide apart, b. The distance between 
the feet or legs of one who straddles 1864. 9. 

U.S. Exchange slang. A * privilege ' or specu- 
lative contract in any one market or class of 
commodities giving tne holder the right at his 
option (1) of calling, within a specified number 
of days, for delivery of an ascertained quantity 
of the commodity at a stated price, or (2) of 
delivering to the person to whom the considera- 
tion had been paid an ascertained quantity of 
another (or, less usu. , of the same) commodity 
at a stated price. Hence, applied to an ana- 
logous contract on the Stock-exchange. Also 
called spread-eagle. 2883. 3. U.S. Politics [col- 

loq.). An attempt to take an equivocal or non- 
committal position in a party platform 1883. 
4. Poker. A doubling of the ' blind ' or stake by 
one of the players 1889. 

Straddle (Btrrc'd’l), v. 1565. [frequent f. 
strad - ablaut-var. of strid- Stride v. ; see -le.] 
2. intr. To spread the legs wide apart in walk- 
ing, standing, or sitting, b. Of the legs t To 
stand wide apart 1634. c. treats/. of a thing, 
esp. Of a thing having legs ; also, to sprawl 2596. 
d. spec. Of the spokes of a wheel : To stand with 
the ends staggered 1875. 9. To walk with the 

legs wide apart ; dial. ' to swagger, strut ' 1895. 
8. transJYo set (the legs) wide apart (in standing 
or walking) 1565. 4. To sit, stand, or walk with 
one leg on either side of ; to stride over ; to be- 
stride 1893. b. transf. To stand or lie across or 
on both sides of (something) 2890. 5. U.S. colloq. 
To occupy or take up an equivocal position in 
regard to; to appear to favour both sides of. 
Also intr. 1884. 6. Poker. To double (a stake, 

bet). Also absol. 2889. 7. Gunnery. To find 

the xmnge of (an object) by placing shots first 
on one side of it and then on the other 19x6. 

4. Straddling a chair.. may be pardonable in a 
bachelor's rooms 1859. 5. He never straddled the 

negro question 1884. Hence Stra*ddling ppl. a. 
that straddles { Bot. divaricate. 

Stradiot (str«*dipt). 1533. [ad. It. stradi - 
otto ; see Estradiot . \ Hist. - Estradiot. 
Stradivarius (str*diverrUfe). 2833. [&.L. 
Stradivarius, latinised f. the name of Antonio 
Stradivari. 1 A violin or other stringed instru- 
ment made py Stradivari or his pupils. 

Strafe (str&fL v. slang. 29x5. [From G. 
phr. Gott strafe England ' God punish England *, 
supposed to be a salutation in Germany in 2914 
and the following years.] trans. Used (orig* 
by British soldiers in the war of 2924-18) in 
various senses 1 To punish ; to do damage to ; 
to attack fiercely; to heap imprecations on. 
Also absol. Hence Strafe sb, a fierce assault ; 
a period of heavy shell-fire, Strafcr. 

Straggle (strse-g'n, sb. 1470. [f. next] 
+2. Phr. At, to (the) s„ in straggling order. 
Sc. -1549. a A body or group of scattered 
objects; an irregular or fitful emergence [of 
something) 2865. 

Straggle (stnrgl>» e. late ME. [Of un- 
certain etym.J i. tntr. To wander or stray 


STRAIGHT 

from the proper road, one’s companions, etc. ; 
to rove without fixed direction ; to go up and 
down dispersedly. Often conjugated with be. 
b. spec, of a soldier : To wander from the line 
of march, stray from one’s company. Also of 
a ship : To stray from the line of battle. Of a 
sailor : To be absent lrom his ship without leave 
or to overstay his leave. 1599. c. transf, and fig. 
(of persons and things) 1588. d. Of a plant, 
branch, etc.: To grow irregulaily or loosely; 
to spread or shoot too far. Similarly of hair. 
1693. e. Of inanimate objects : To be arranged 
dispersedly or irregularly. Of a town, building, 
etc. : To be built irregularly and without com- 
pactness. Of a road, river, fence, etc. : To 
wind in an irregular course. x6n. a. pass To 
be placed stmgglingly. U.S. 1898. 

1. [They] runne strangling and rouing. .from towne 
to towne 2583. b. They sickened or straggled or 
frankly deserted 1913. C. Children. .cannot keep 
their Minds from straggling Lockk. e. A little ham- 
let which straggled along the side of a creek Scott. 
Hence Strangling ppl. a ., -ly adv. 

Straggler (strscglax). 1530. [f. prec. 4 
-er V] 1. One who wanders or roves without 
fixed direction ; one who strays from his com- 
panions or from the regular route ; fa gadabout ; 
ta camp-follower, a tramp, vagabond, a. Mil . 
A soldier who leaves the line of march or falls 
out of the ranks. +Also, a scout or skirmisher. 
1589. b. Naut. A sailor who is absent from 
his ship without leave or who overstays his 
leave 2670. 3. An animal that strays from its 

habitat or companions ; esp. a migratory bird 
found at a place outside its usual range 1552, 
4. A plant, branch, etc., that grows irregularly 
or shoots too far ; also, a plant, fruit, etc., found 
growing singly or apart from others of its kind. 
Similarly, a stray lock of hair. 1553. 

L Let *s whip these straglera ore the Seas againe 
Shaks. The vast pleasure-grounds were cleared of 
the last t. 1883. 4. Sometimes his pruning-book cor- 

rects the vines, And the loose stragglers to their ranks 
confines Pope. 

Straggly (Strae-gli), a. 1866. [f. Straggle 
v. and sb. +-Y L] Characterized by straggling. 

Straight (str^t), a., sb., and adv. [ME. 
stregt , stragt % orig. an adjectival use of the pa. 
pple. of strecchen to Stretch.] A. adj. fi . 
As ppl. adj. : Extended at full length -2596. 
9. Not crooked ; free from curvature, bending, 
or angularity ME. b. Of a human form, a 
back: Erect, not crooked or stooping 2599. c. 
Of a limb, etc. : Held with the joint not flexed 
1765. d. Of hair : Not curly or waved 1748. 
o.Anat. The distinctive epithet of certain struc- 
tures (— mod.L. rectus ) 1585. 3. Direct, un- 

deviating. late ME. b. colloq. Of an utterance : 
Outspoken, unreserved 2894. 4 ' angle . fa. 
A right angle ; b. in mod. use, an angle of 180* 
1601. 5. Of conduct: Free from crookedness; 

honest. Hence used of persons and their attri- 
butes. Now colloq. 2530. b. Of a person : Well- 
conducted, steady. Chiefly in to keep s. Of a 
woman : Virtuous, chaste. 1868. 6. Not oblique ; 
either vertical or horizontal. Hence, a s. eye : 
abili ty to see whether an object is placed straight. 
160a b. Cricket. Of the bat : Held so as not to 
incline to either side 1843. 7 .predic. \ In proper 
order, not ruffled or disarranged 2832, b. colloq. 
Of accounts : Settled up, leaving nothing owing 
16x3. c. Of a person : Having settled onca 
differences (with another) ; also, having balanced 
one's account, ' even ’ 2730. 8. U.S. a, U nmixed, 
undiluted ; of spirits, ' neat Also qualifying 
a designation of a political party : Strict, rigid, 
extreme. 1856. fe. 5 . Poker , Whist , etc. 1 the 
game in its unmodified form. S.Jlve : a sequence 
or rotation of fives. S. flush : a sequence of five 
cards, fill of the same suit. 2889. 9. Of or per- 
taining to the legitimate drama 2998. 

>. And bent the wand that might have groweo fill 
•freight 1563. Panicle stiff and a. 1796. S. line, a line 
uniform in direction throughout its length 1 Grant, the 
shortest distance between two points b. A daughter 
of our meadows. .S., but ss lissome as a hassl wand 
Tennyson. 3. Prepare the waye of the Lords, and 
make his pathes s. Covkrdalb Luke Hi. 4. The t. 
tip (colloq.) 1 see Tir eh,*, b. S. talk, a piece of plain 
speaking. 5. A s. man, true to his doth and calling 
1893. 6* 5 . play, play with the bat held a. 7. Phr. 

To keep one* if ace s. (ooQoak to refrain from laughing. 
8. a. fe vote the t. ticket [ U.S.), to vote (brail the 
official candidates of one*a party. 

Comb. \ t.'edjed, legged, 4 imhd, reeked adJs. t u. 
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Arch, an arch having radiating joints but a straight 
intrados and extrados line f B. fight, a direct contest 
between two candidates \ a. play, a play in which 
there is plain dialogue without music, etc. ; -side a., 
having straight sides, spec. of a pneumatic automobile 
tyre. 

B. quasi- sb. and sb . i. The adj. used absol. 

(quasi-j^.) in certain phrases, late MK. a. A 
straight form or position ; a level 1645. 3. A 

straight portion, e.g. of a racecourse ( the s.), 
a railway 1846. 4. Grom. A straight line {rare) 

1892. 5. In Poker, etc. : A series of five cards 

in sequence but not of the same suit 1882. 

1. On the i., (a) along a straight line, not following 
Irregularities of contour \ (^ parallel with the side, as 
opp. to ‘on the cross * =* diagonally j (c) slang , lie- 
having reputably. Out of t., deviating from the re- 
quired s. form or position 1 not duly rectilinear, level, 
or perpendicular ; awry. 

C. adv . 1. In a straight course; directly to or 

from a place ; in a straight line, not crookedly 
ME. b. In a straight direction; directly to a 
mark or object, or following a moving object 
without deviation 1535. c. With additional 
notion, which sometimes becomes the substan- 
tive sense: All the way, continuously to the 
end ; ' right ' across, through . , etc. 1446. 2. 

Immediately, without delay. Now poet, or arch . 
ME. 3. In an erect posture, upright 1535. 4* 

Honestly, honourably 1845, 5. Fraukly, out- 

spokenly. Also j. out. 1877. 

x. We took our way streight to Jerusalem 1687. I 
cannot write straighter in bed, so you must be content 
Swift, b. He. .looked this time s into my eyes 1886. 
c. Apertures.. cut 5. through a wall 1840. a. She 
burst into tears, and s. quitted the room 1760. S. 
away , s . off, immediately, at once, without deliberation 
or preparation. 3. S. set up. having an erect figure. 
4. As a rule I believe they (sc. jockeys] run very s, 
1888. 5. Speak right s. out and do not be afraid 1877. 

Straight (atrtft), v. late ME. [f. Straight 
a.] +1. trans. To stretch (e.g. a body on the 

rack) ; to extend, stretch forth (a spear) -1800. 
a. To make straight, straighten. In later use 
chiefly Sc., to straighten (a stream, a boundary) ; 
to lay out (a corpse). 1530. 

Strai-ghtaway, a. and sb. 1874. [phr. 
straight away (Straight C. 2) used attrib. J 
A. adj. Of a shot: Aimed at a bird flying 
'straightaway*. Also said of the bird. Of a 
ride, a course in rowing or sailing : Continuous 
in direction and time. B. sb. A race-course 
which is without turn or curve 1895. 
Strai-ght-edge. 181a. A narrow strip of 
hard wood, steel, or brass, with one edge cut 
perfectly straight, used to test the accuracy of 
a plane surface, or as a guide for a cutting in- 
strument. 

Straighten (strfl-tV). 154a. [f. Straight 
a. +-KN®.] x. trans . To make straight (what 
is bent or crooked). Also with out. a. To 
unravel, disentangle, clear up (what is confused 
or Intricate). Now chiefly with out. 1577. 3. 

To put in order, tidy up 1867. 4. intr . To be- 
come straight. To s . up (orig. U.S.) : to rise to 
an erect posture ; also slang to adopt an honest 
course of life. 1891. 

1. The crooked Scythes ere streightned into Swords 
Dryden. e. Ill send Granny up here to s. things a 
bit 1901. Hence Strai*ghtener, one who or some- 
thing which straightens. 

Straight forth, strai- ghtforth, adv. Now 
rare . 1530. [Straight adv.] 1. Directly in 
front or onwards« a. Immediately, at once 
*577. 

Straight forward, straightforward, 
adv. and a . 1806. [Straight adv. J A. adv. 
Directly in front or onwards; in direct order 
1809. B. adj. x. Of movement, vision, etc.: 
Proceeding or directed straight forward 1807. 
a. Of language, narrative, or expositions Direct, 
without circumlocution or digression x8o6. 3. 

Of an action or process: Continuous in one 
direction, undeviating 18x7. 4. Presenting a 

clear course ; free from difficulties 1833. 5. Of 
persons, their dispositions or conduct : Consis- 
tent, undeviating in purpose, single-minded. 
Also (now usu.), free from duplicity or conceal- 
ment ; frank, outspoken. 1834. Hence Straight 
foTward-ly adv., -nesa. 

Straight-lined (stress var.), a. 1571. Com- 
posed of or containing straight lines ; having 
the form of a straight One ; rectilinear. 


Straightly (strf'tli), adv. late ME. [f. 
Straight a. + -ly*.] i. In a straight man- 
ner ; in a straight line ; directly. a. Straight- 
way, immediately, poet, {rare) 183a 
Straightness (str#*tnes). 1530. [-ness.] 
The quality of being straight. 

Strai’ght-out, a . and sb. Chiefly U.S. 
1840. [attrib. use of the phr. straight out.] 
A, adj. Unrestrained ; going all lengths. In 
party politics - STRAIGHT a. 8. 1856. B. sb. 
One who votes a * straight * party ticket, an 
uncompromising partisan 1840. 

Straightway (str*i-tw*i), adv . 1461. [f. 

Straight a. + Way r£.] fi. By a direct course 
-1587. a. Immediately; at once. Now only 
literary . 1526. 

a. She s. sat down and indited a long letter Dickfns. 
So Stra’ightwaya adv. (in sense 2). Now rare or 
Obs. 

Strain (str^n), sb. x [OE. sir Jon, s Irion, 
aphetief gestrlon, gestrton, f. prehistoric *streu~ 
to pile up; cf. L. struts pile, struere to build.] 
+1. Gain, acquisition; treasure -ME. II. tx. 
Begetting, generation. ME. only. +2. The 
germinal vesicle in the yoke of an egg -1764. 
3. Offspring, progeny. Obs. exc. arch. ME. 4. 
Pedigree, lineage, ancestry, descent ME. 5. 
The descendants of a common ancestor ; a race, 
stock, line ME. b. Any one of the various lines 
of ancestry united in an individual or a family ; 
an admixture of some racial or family element 
in a genealogy 1863. 6. A race, breed; a 

variety developed by breeding 1607. 7. In- 

herited character or constitution X603. b. An 
inherited tendency or quality ; hence, in wider 
sense, an admixture in a character of some 
quality somewhat contrasting with the rest 1598. 
8. A kind, class, or sort (of persons), as deter- 
mined by community of character, conduct, or 
degree of ability. Now rare . 1598, b. A kind, 
class, or grade (of things) 1613. 

4. Hee is of a noble strains, of approued valour, 
and confirm’d honesty Shaks. 5. Charlemain, And 
the lone Heroes of the Gallic S. Prior. b. Horses 
which had any s. of hackney, .blood 1897. 6. Two 

Kids.. Both fleck'd with white, the true Arcadian S. 
Pkyden. Begonias, gold medals. 1908. 7. b. There 

was a s. of insanity in the family 190#. B. Thou, 
who lately of the common Wert one of us Dryukn. 

Strain (str^n), sb . 2 late ME. [f. Strain 
7*.^ J *j-I. A strainer -1655. IL Action or result 
of straining. + 1 . Constraint ; compulsion -1648. 

2. A result of straining; an injury done to a 
limb or part of the body through being forcibly 
stretched beyond its proper length ; often 
Sprain i. 1558. 3. A stretch, extreme degree, 
height, pitch (of a quality, activity, etc.). Now 
rare. 1576. T4- A strained construction or in- 

terpretation-1731. 5. A strong muscular effort; 
fspec. an effort to vomit, a retching ; a straining 
at 5 tool 1590. b. Extreme or excessive effort 5 
a straining at or after some object of attainment 
1683. 6* A forcible stretching of a material 

thing ; force tending to pull asunder or to drag 
from a position. Later, in wider sense: Force or 
pressure tending to cause fracture, change of 
position, or alteration of shape; also, the con- 
dition of a body or a particle subjected to such 
force or pressure 1602. b. Physics. Any definite 
change of volume or figure exhibited by a solid 
or liquid mass 1850. 7. Pressure or exigency 

that severely taxes the strength, endurance, or 
resources of a person or thing, or that imperils 
the permanence of a feeling, relation, or con- | 
dition 1853. 

3. It is, indeed, a high S. of Generosity In you, to 
think of making me easy all my Life Pore. 5. Phr. 
At {full , utmost) t., on the s., straining, using strong 
effort; Adonis, .spear in hand, with leaaned doga at a. 
R. Bridges, b. There shall be strenuousness without 
a. 1 1905. 6. Table of Breaking Strains 1888. 7. He 

had been often driven to borrow money of Sir Ralph 
..but their friendship had stood the s. 1894, ( The a. 
of his responsibility had been too much for him 1897. 

HL x. Mus. A definite rhythmical section of 
a piece of music, divided from what follows 
by a double bar 1575. a. In wider sense, a 
musical sequence of sounds ; a melody, tune ; 
often collect, pi. 1579. b, transf. A passage 
of song or poetry 1563. fc. A stream or flow 
of impassioned or ungoverned language -174a, 
g. Tone, style, or turn of expression ; tone or 
character of feeling expressed; tenor, drift, 


character, or general tendency (of a composi- 
tion or discourse) x6aa. 

a. That a. I heard waa of a higher mood Milt. b. 
Till old experience do attain To something like Pro- 
phetic a. Milt. c. The Strains of ancient Eloquence 
Hums. 3. But his letters to England were in a very 
different a. Macaulay. 

Strain (atrjhi), v. 1 [ME. streyne , a. OF. 
estrein est reign-, stem of estreindre to bind 
tightly, clasp, squeeze : — L. stringere ; see 
Stringent a.] I. To bind tightly ; to clasp, 
squeeze, ti. trans. To bind fast ; to confine 
in bonds -1532. b. To fasten, attach firmly. 
Obs . exc. {rarely) with the sense : To attach by 
compulsion, late ME. a. To clasp tightly in 
one's arms. Obs. exc. as in b. late ME. b. esp. 
to s . (a person) to one's bosom, heart , and the 
like 1789. 3. To clasp tightly in the hand. Obs . 

I or arch. 1518. fb. Of a bird (esp. a hawk) or 
beast : To seize (its prey) in its claws. Chiefly 
absol. -1596. 4. To constrict painfully, as with 

.m encircling cord, late ME. Tfi. To press hard 
upon, afflict, distress -1730. tfi. To bridle, 
conti ol, restrain -1595. T7- To force, press, 

constrain (to a condition or action) -1603. fb 
To urge, insist upon (a thing). Also absol 
-1604. *j*8. To extract (liquor or juice) by pres- 
sure ; to sqneeze out. Also intr. Of a juice : 

I o exude. -1781. tb. To extort (money, con- 
fessions, etc.) -1699. 

a. Hen. l r HI, :v. i. 46. 3. The one in hand an 

vron whip did straytie, T he other brandished a bloudy 
knife Spenser 4. Was ir. For this with fillets [you) 
strain'd your tender head? Pont. 7. John in. iii. 46. 
8. The Bard, .strains, from hard-bound brains, eight 
lines a year Porib b. The quality ol mercy is not 
strain'd Smaks. 

II. To tighten, draw tight, stretch. 1. To 
extend with some effort ; to subject to tension, 
to stretch ME. b. To tighten up (the strings 
of a musical instrument) so as to raise the pitch. 
Also with up. late ME. a .fig. a. To force the 
meaning or sense of (words, an ordinance, de- 
cree, etc.) 1449. b. To transgress the strict 
requirements of (one's conscience), to violate 
the spirit of (one’s oath) 1592. c. To force (pre- 
rogative, power, etc.) beyond its legitimate ex- 
tent or scope 1605. +d. To apply or use (a 

thing) beyond its province -1647. e. To s. a 
point : to exceed one's usual limits of procedure; 
to do more than one is bound to do or go fur- 
ther than one is entitled to go in a matter 1596. 
f f. To insist upon unduly -1711. tg. To raise 
to an extreme degree -1697. h. To raise to a 
high state of emotional tension 1667. i. To 
make excessive demands upon, tax severely 
(resources, credit, friendship, etc.) 1609. a. 
To stretch (sinews, nerves, muscles) beyond 
the normal degree (as the supposed condition 
of intense exertion) ; hence, to force to the ut- 
most (one’s limbs, organs, powers) 14x6. 4. To 

injure or alter by excessive tension 161a. 

x. Theic may beadangcrin at raining too stmngly the 
bonds of government Burks. The barbed wire fence 
. .was strained to posts.. 6 ft. high 1893. a. a. De- 
fective laws should be altered by the legislature, and 
not strained by the tribunals Macaulay. C. The 
Crown retains prerogatives at present which would 
be fatal to it if strained 1883. d. Much Ado iv. i. 
954. L The King had strained his private credit in 
Holland to procure bread for his army Macaulay. 
3. Phr. To t. every nerve (fig.), to use one's utmost 
endeavours. 4. I have strained the thumb of my left 
hand with pulling him Swift. The ship had strained 
herself a good deal, owing to the heavy cargo of rail- 
way-iron she had stowed In her hold 1868. 

HI. To press through a filtering medium, to 
filter, z. 1 o press (a liquid) through a porous 
or perforated medium so as to keep back the 
denser portions or the solid matter held in sus- 
pension ; to free (solid matter) from the con- 
tained or accompanying liquid by this process ; 
to purify or refine by filtration. Also absol. late 
ME. b. To remove (liquid) by filtration, drain 
off 1558. He. To take out (something) from a 
liquid by straining 1536. a. intr. for reft* To 
filter; to trickle 1588. 

1 .fig. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. v. 169. C. Ye blindo gydes which 
strayne out a gnat and swalowe a cammyll Tin dale 
Matt, xxiii. 94. a. The Sea water passing or Strayn. 
ing through the Sandes, leaueth the Saltnesse Bacon. 

IV. x. reft. To exert oneself physically. In 
later use, to exert oneself so as to be in danger 
of injury. Now rare or Obs. late ME, n. intr. 
To make violent and continuous physical effort 
ME* b. transf. of a thing viewed as endowed 
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with power to make effort 1819. e. Te pull 
forcibly (at a rope, leash, rein) 1791. 3. intr. 

To use one's utmost endeavours; to strive 
vigorously 1593. 4 .+a* To retch, make efforts 
to vomit -1727. b. To make efforts to evacuate 
the bowels ; more fully to s. at stool 1643. 5. 

To s. at : to make a difficulty of * swallowing ' 
or accepting (something) ; to scruple at 1609. 
(This use is due to misunderstanding of the 
phr. * strain at a gnat ’ meaning properly 1 which 
strain the liquor if they find a gnat in it*, in 
Matt, xxiii. 24.) 

s. The patience with which he had seen a boatman 
on a canal s. against an adverse eddy Macaulay, b. 
The wind sung, cordage strain'd, and sailors swore 
Byron. 3. Straining alter novelty 1797. 

tV. a. trans. To use (the voice) in son g ; to 
play upon fan instrument) >1648. b. To utter 
in song -1648. c. intr, Te sing -1612. 

b. It Ts the Larke that sings so out of tune, Strain- 
tng haish Discords, and vnpleasing Sharpes Shaks. 
Hence fStral'nable a. coercive, compulsive j violent, 
exerting great force (chiefly of wind and weather). 

fStrain, v.% 1450. [Aphetic f. Distrain 
t/.l Law. « Distrain v. II. x-3. -1718. 

Strained (strand), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 
Strain v . 1 + -ED *.] In the senses of the verb : 
Subjected to physical tension; done or pro- 
duced under compulsion or by an abnormal 
effort ; of conduct, demeanour, etc., artificial, 
forced, not spontaneous or natural; of language, 
etc., wrested or distorted from the natural 
meaning or intention ; pressed, forced ; injured 
by over-exertion or excessive tension, etc. 

S. ropes 164a. A strange, and very, .strained inter- 
pretation Hobbks. A s. and powerful voice Scott. 
The s., eye-shirking talk at dinner Kipling. Hence 
S trained -ly adv., -ness. 

Strainer (strri-naj). ME. [f. Strains. 1 + 
-ER l .] A utensil or device for straining, filter- 
ing, or sifting; a filter, sieve, or the like. b. 
Applied to natural structures or processes which 
perforin the function of filtering 1626. 2. A 

device for stretching or tightening 1527. 

Straining (str*i*nii]), vbL so. ME. ff. 
Strain v. 1 4-iNO 1 .] 1. The action of the verb, 
in various senses, a. concr. Something strained 
or extracted by straining ; usu. a strained liquor 
1580. 

attrib , and Comb . * 8.- arch, an arch designed to 
resist end-thrust j -beam, piece, a piece of timber 
placed between queen-posts, at their upper ends, to 
withstand the thrust of the principal rafters. 

Straint (str/int). rare . 1534. [a. OF. 
estrainte, estreinte , f. estreindrt to STRAIN.] 
Application of force or pressure. 

Strait (str/it), a. f sb., and adv. [ME. streit , 
a. OP", estreit tight, close, narrow, also as sb. 

: — L. strictus Strict, pa. pple. of stringers ; see 
Strain v„ Stringent a. J A. adj. I. Tight, 
narrow, x. Of a garment, etc.: Tight-fitting 
Obi . exc. dial, a. Affording little room ; narrow. 
Of bounds, limits 1 narrow. Now rare exc. in 
too s. ME. b. Of a place of confinement 1460. 
3. Of a way, passage, or channel : So narrow 
as to make transit difficult. Now rare in lit. 
sense. ME. 

a. Myn hous Is streit Chaucer. 3. The a passe was 
damm d With dead men Shaks. fig. Entre 50 bi the 
streyt )&te Wyclip Matt. vii. 13. 

Special collocations t a. jacket sb , and v. «= Strait 
waistcoat sb. and v. 1 s. work, the system of getting 
eoal by headings or narrow work. 

II. ti. Strict, rigorous (of conditions, suffer- 

ings, of modes of living, a religious order, etc.) 
-1642. +2. Of a person, an agent: Severe, 

strict, exacting in actions or dealings -1612. b. 
Strict or scrupulous in morality or religious ob- 
servance. arch, 1526. g. Of a commandment, 
law, penalty, vow t Stringent, allowing no eva- 
sion. Obs. exc. arch . late ME, 4. +a. Of ac- 
tions, proceedings t Conducted with strictness 
-1599. b. Of guard, watch, imprisonment 
Rigorous, strict Now rare, late ME, 

i. The streit administration of Justice 1590, Neither 
let them keepe any straight Diette xs8a a. His 
Creditors moot straite Shaks. b. After the most 
straytest sects of cure lave lived I a phariaaye Tin- 
da lb Acts xxvL 5. 3. His . . s. charge toall poa tori tie, 
that one man should cleaue to one wife x6ia. 4, a. 
S. inquisition and search is made 1599. 

III. x. Of fortune, circumstances, etc.: Limit- 
ed (so as to cause hardship or inconvenience). 
arch, fa. Strictly specified, exact, precise, 
definite *>1638. 3. Of friendship, alliance, eta, 
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Close, intimate. Now rare, X530. +4. Reluc- 

tant and chary in giving ; dose, stingy ; narrow 
-1760. 

x. My wages been ful stroke and ful smale Chaucer. 
4- I begge cold comfort, and you are so straight.., 
you deny me that Shaks. 

B. sb. z. A narrow confined place or space or 

way generally. Now rare or Obs. ME. a. fig. 
A narrow or tight place ; a time of sore need or 
of awkward or straitened circumstances ; a diffi- 
culty or fix. Now rare in sing. ; still common 
in pi. 1544. b. occas. in generalized sense : Pri- 
vation, hardship 1837. 3. A comparatively nar- 

row water-way or passage connecting two large 
bodies of water. (As a geographical proper 
name, usu. pi. with sing, sense.) late ME. b, 
pi. Short for Straits Settlements , the British 
possessions in the Malay peninsula collectively, 
so named because near the Straits of Malacca 
1884. +4* A narrow pass or gorge between 

mountains ; a defile, ravine -1778. 5. poet. 

An isthmus. Now rare. 1562. 6. A narrow 

part (of a river) ; pi. * narrows '. Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. +7. A narrow lane, alley, or 
passage -1622. 8. The narrow part (of any- 
thing tubular) ; a narrow passage in the body 
1558. t£). pi. Cloth of single width, as opp. to 
Broadcloth -1706. 

1. He brought him through a darksome narrow s. 
To a broad gate Spenser, a. He keept them in great 
straits for money 1756. Take me : Til serve you better 
in a a Tennyson. 3. They returned home by the 
pillars and straights of Hercules, .called now the 
straights of Gybralter Ralegh. trans/. Where the 
scattered stars are seen In hazy straits the clouds 
between Wordsw. The Straits , in x7-i8th c. usu. *=* 
the Straits of Gibraltar; now chiefly the Straits of 
Malacca. 4. The streight of Thermopihe 1753. 5 - 

A chapel.. That stood on a dark 8. of barren land 
Tennyson. 

C. adv. 1. Tightly, Obs. exc. dial. ME. 1*2. 

Close ; with narrow opening -1641. f3. In 

strait or careful keeping, securely ; in strict 
custody -1611. 4. Severely, oppressively ; so 

as to cause hardship. Now rare. ME. +5. 
With strictness -1590. 

+Stralt, v, ME. [f. Strait a.] trans. 
As tr. Vulg. coartare , artare , to press together, 
contract, -late ME. 2. To narrow -1615. 

3. To shut up in or force into a narrow space 

-1641. b. To bring into straits, subject to hard- 
ship -1654. c. pass. To be hard put to it. to 
be at a loss -1647. 4. To restrict ; to keep ill 

supplied, stint -1669. 

Straiten (str^-t’n), v. 1523. [£ Strait a. 
+ -en°.] x. trans.To render strait or narrow ; to 
narrow, contract (an opening, a passage, road, 
stream, etc.). Now somewhat rare. 1552. 2. 

intr. To become narrow, to narrow x6oi. +3. 
trans. To tighten (a knot, cord, bonds) -1742. 
fb. To render more strict or rigorous -*753. 

4. To confine in or force into a narrow space ; 

to hem in closely. Now rare. 1570. 5. To 

narrow or restrict the freedom, power, or privi- 
leges of (now arch. ) ; to narrow in range, scope, 
or amount 1586. *fb. To abridge of (a posses- 
sion or privilege) -1647. 6. To reduce to straits ; 
to subject toprivation, hardship, or distress 1611. 

b. To inconvenience by insufficiency of some- 
thing specified (as time, space, supplies of any 
kind). Now onlyin/oxr. (somewhat arch.). 162a 

c. To render short of money or supplies 1699* 
t7. To hamper, impede in action -1726. 

t. An ancient grant.. that a way leading to their 
common should not be streightened Coke. 4. Waters, 
when they.. are straitned (os in the falls of Bridges;) 
. .giue a Roaring Noise Bacon. If this be our con- 
dition, thus to dwell In narrow circuit strait'iid. by a 
Foe Milt. 5. Is the Spirit of the Lord straitned? 
Micah ii, 7, They had no design to s. the right* of 


which carried them to battle f. H. Newman. Often 
in pa. pples, esp. straitened circumstances. 

Strait-lace, v. 1636. [Back-formation 
from next.] trans. and intr. (far refi.) To lace 
tightly, confine. 

Strait-laced (strJit,l/Ut ; stress var.), a. 
1546. [f. Strait adv, ♦ Laced ppl. a.) +1. 
Wearing stays or bodice tightly laced -1698. 
a .fig. fa. Of things 1 Narrow in range or scope 
-x686. fb. Of persons 1 Shut up within oneself, 
uncommunicative, morose -1691. +c. Obsti- 
nate ; grudging in gifts or concessions -160 x. 
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d. Of persons, their habits, opinions, eta t Ex- 
cessively rigid or scrupulous in matters of con- 
duct ,* over-precise ; prudish X554. 

s. We should as certainly have no perfect children 
born, m we have few well-shaped that are strait-laced 
Locks, a. d. Had these strait- lac'd Gentlemen once 
gain'd their Point against Plays 1707. 

straitly (str*i*tli), auv. ME. [f. STRAIT 
a. + -LY *.] x. Tightly. Obs. exc. arch . 2. 
Narrowly; within narrow limits, late ME. 8. 
Strictly, rigorously, stringently (now only arch. 
with respect to commands, questions, etc.) MEL 
4. With ref. to alliance or union: Closely, inti- 
mately. arch. 1480. 

Straitness (strr‘-tn6s). ME. [f. Strait 
a. +-ness.] 1. The quality of being strait ; esp. 
straitened condition (of circumstances), late 
MEL to. Want of room -1775. 8- Hardship, 

distress; privation, straitened circumstances. 
arch. ME. 

Strait waistcoat, sb. 1753. A garment 
for the upper part of the body with or without 
sleeves, made of strong material and admitting 
of being tightly laced, used for the restraint of 
violent lunatics or prisoners, and sometimes as 
a means of punishment. Hence Strait-waist- 
coat v. trans. to confine in a strait waistcoat. 

Strake (str£ik), sb. 1 [ME. strake, app. 
belonging to the OTeut. root *strah-, whence 
*strakjan y OE. strfccan Stretch v.] i. A sec- 
tion of the it on rim of a cart-wheel. 2. A stripe 
of different colour from the rest of the surface 
of which it forms part, lata ME. 3- A T aut. 
Each of the several continuous lines of planking 
or plates, of uniform breadth, in the side of a 
vessel, extending from stem to stem. Hence, 
the breadth of a plank used as a unit of vertical 
measurement in a ship's side, late ME, 4. A 
stretch of ground travelled over. Also, length 
of stride ; pace. Now dial. 1558. 

a. Alabaster is a white stone with st rakes of diuerse 
coloure Tkkvisa. 3. Gar board s . : see Garbo a hd, 

Strake (sti£>k), sb.% 1758. [perh. same 
word as prec.1 Mining, a. A shallow pit for 
the purpose of washing ora b. A wooden box 
without ends, used for the same purpose. c. 
Gold-mining. An apparatus for concentrating 
the stamped ore 1887. 

fStrake (strrik), v . 1 1537. [f. Strake j<M] 
x. trans. To mark with lines, to streak -1718. 

Strake (str^ik), v.2 1778. [f. Strake sb*] 
Mining, trans. To wash (ore) in a strake. Also 
Gold mining , to concentrate (ore) by means of 
strakes. 

Stramash (strftmee-J), sb. Chiefly^. 1819. 
[Belongs to next.] x. An uproar, state of noise 
and confusion ; a ‘ row ' x8ai. a. A state of 
ruin, a smash 18x9. 

Stramash (stramarj), v. dial. 1 788. [app. 
onomatopseic ; cf. Smash.] trans. To smash. 

Stramineous (str&mi'nr,as\ a. 1621. [f. 

L stramineus (f. stramen straw) + -OUS.] 1. 
Consisting of or relating to straw ; fig. value- 
less. 2. Bot. Straw-coloured ; dull pale yellow 
1845- 

Stramonium (strftmJu*ni£m). 1677. [a. 

mod.L., of uncertain origin.] 1. The solana- 
ccous plant Datura Stramonium, the THORN- 
APPLE. a. A narcotic drug prepared from this 
plant 1802. 

Stramony (stra*m5al). 1842. Anglicized 
form of prec. 

Strand (strand), sb. 1 [OE. strana — OFris. 
strbnd. MLG. strant, ON! strqnd border, edge, 
coast.] The land bordering a sea, lake, or 
triver ; in a more restricted sense, that part of 
a shore which lies between the tide-marks ( 
sometimes vaguely, coast, shore. Now poet „ 
arch,, or dial. fb. A quay, wharf, or landing- 
place by the side of navigable water -18C9. c. 
Used vaguely for oountry, region, esp. a foreign 
country. Chiefly poet . late ME. 

On the bare a Upon the sea-mark a small boat did 
wait S helley. The Strand, a street in London, orig. 
so called as occupying the 'strand' or shore of the 
Thames between the cities of London and West- 
minster. c. Let Freedom and Peace flee far To a 
sunnier a Shelley. 

Comb. 1 a. fishery, a coast fishery pursued hem 
the shorn. 

Strand (straend), j£. 2 1497. [Origin obsc.] 
x. Each of the strings or yams which when 
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twitted together or "laid’ form a rope, line, 
cord, or cable/ Also, a ply (of worsted). dial, 
b. Each of the lengths of twisted wire used to 
form a wire-rope, cable, or electric conductor 
i860, a. Each of the threads or strips of a 
woven material ; hence, a thread or strip drawn 
from such material 1803. 3. tram/. A tress Or 
filament of hair 1870. b. A thread or filament 
In animal or vegetable structure 1877. 

*. A Cabell is a three-s. Roane 1644. fig. 1 
dusky s. of Death inwoven here With dear Love's 
Tennyson. 

Strand (strand), vA 1621. [f. Strand 
sb. 1 ) 1. Irani. To drive or force aground on a 
shore, esp. on the sea-shore j also rarefy of a 
river, to leave aground (by the ebbing of the 
tide). a. Irani/, and fig. Chiefly pan. 1837, 
3. intr. To run aground 1687. 

x. The vessel was stranded in a rale 1843. a. 1 am 
left utterly stranded and alone in life Ruskim. 

Strand (strand), vA 1780. [£ Strand 

z. intr. Of a rope : To break one or more 
of its strands. Also trans., to break one or more 
of the strands of (a rope). a. tram. To form 

£ rope) by the twisting of strands 1886. 3. To 

sert a strand or filament in (a texture) ; also 
absol. 1895. 

3 » Time . . has. .stranded her. . hair with grey 10x4. 
Strange (strJJn d g), a . ME. [a. OF. es- 
trange t— L. extraneui external, foreign, f. extra 
outside, etcj +1. Of persons, language, cus- 
toms, etc. : Of or belonging to another country ; 
foreign, alien -*755* tb. Of a country, etc. : 
Situated outside one's own land -172a. a. 
Belonging to some other place or neighbour- 
hood ; unknown to the particular locality speci- 
fied or implied. Of a place or locality : Other 
than one's own. ME. t8- Belonging to others ; 
not of one's own kin or family -1533. 4. S. 

woman, a harlot 1535. + 5 - Added or intro- 

duced from outside, adventitious, external 
-167a. 0. Unknown, unfamiliar; not known, 

met with, or experienced before ME. 7. Ex- 
ceptionally great (in degree, amount, intensity, 
etc.), extreme, late ME. 8. Unfamiliar, ab- 
normal, or exceptional to a degree that excites 
wonder or astonishment; queer, surprising, 
unaccountable, late ME. b. quasi-*'*/. * An ex- 
pression of wonder' (J.): an elliptical expres- 
sion for it is strange 1070. +9. Of persons : 

a. Unfriendly; having the feelings alienated, 
b. Distant or cold in demeanour; reserved ; not 
affable, familiar, or encouraging. -1763. so. 
Of a person 1 Unfamiliar or unacquainted with 
something (specified or implied) ; fresh to; un- 
practised or unskilled at 1561* 
x. Ancient Bards, and Poets in s. toungs i6ai. b. 
And Palmeres for to seken straunge strondes Chaucer. 
•.At Dog happens to pass through a Flesh-Market 
Swift. 5. Cleanse the Wound first from all s. Bodies 
167a. o. Among new men, a. faces, other minds 
7. Takinj ~ 


Tennyson. 


Devilish long Strides, and 
te Da Foe. 8. Tia a.— but 
always s. ; Stranger than fiction 


ing 

shuffling along at as. Kate Da Fan. 8. Tia a.— 'but 
uth is 


Byron. Phr. S. to say , etc., used parenthetically, 9. 
[ should haue been® more a., 1 must confess® Shako. 


true; for trutl 
Byron. 

I 

Phr. iTo look x., to look at a person as if one did not 
know him. 10. I am.. As a. vnto your towne, as to 
your talks Shaks. [1 ] am a. to the work xosx. 

Phrases, t To make (it) e„ to make difficulties, be 
unwilling 1 to be distant or unfriendly j to affect coy- 
ness 1 to pretend not to understand j to affect or feel 
surprise, dislike, indignation, etc. Const. of( * about) 
a matter, etc ; to (do something) | also to make s. at. 

Strange, v. late ME. [ad. OF. estranger 
Estranges v.] +i. — Estrange v. , in various 
senses -1715. a* To be surprised, wonder. 
Obi. or dial. 

Strangely (strA'n^gli), adv. late ME. [f. 
Strange a. + -ly *.] ti. In an unfriendly or 
unfavourable manner; coldly, distantly -1707. 
te. In an uncommon or exceptional degree; 
very greatly, extremely -1719. 3- Surprisingly, 
unaccountably, oddly 1450. 

1. Look not a upon him because be differs from thee 
In some opinions 1707. a. Hee was straungely im- 
portunate with me to give him leave to goe 101C 3. 

They vanish’d s. Shaks. This fellow runs s. in my 
head Sheridan. So Str&'ngeneaa, the quality of 
being strange 1 quasi«?«cr. something strange 1 a 
strange circumstance, object, event, or the like. 

Stranger (stri^ndflai), sb. (and a.). late 
ME. [Aphetie a. OF. estrangitr jpop. L 
+extranearius, f, L. extraneus ; see EXTRA- 
NEOUS and Strange adjs.) z. One who be- 
longs to another country, a foreigner ; chiefly, 
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(now exclusively), one who resides In or comes 
to a country to which he Is a foreigner ; an 
alien. Now somewhat rare. fb. Something 
that comes from abroad ; esp, an exotic plant 
-173a. a. One who is not a native of, or who 
has not long resided in, a country, town, or 
place 14471 8« A guest or visitor, in contra- 

distinction to the members of the household. 
Now chiefly with mixture of sense 4. late ME. 
b. Any of the things which are popularly 
imagined to forebode the coming of an unex- 
pected visitor, e. g. a floating tea-leaf in the 
cup ; a piece of soot flapping on the bar of the 
grate 1838. 4. An unknown person ; also, a 

person with whom one is not yet well acquainted, 
late ME b. Said playfully of a newborn child 
i8ap. c. vocaitvely. (formerly, in rustic use 
in the U.S., the customary mode of address to 
one whose name Is unknown.) 18x7. d. Predica- 
tively, said of one whose visits have long ceased 
1530. 5, A non-member of a society. Now rare. 

late ME b. Parliament. One who is not a mem- 
ber or official of the House, and is present at its 
debates only on sufferance 1809. 6. A person 

not of one's kin ; more fully, 1. in blood. Also, 
a person unconnected by ties of friendship or 
the like. 1535. 7. Law. One not privy or party 

to an act. Also, one not standing towards 
another in some relation implied in the context, 
1543. t8. Something alien (to a class, the 

nature of a thing, a person's character, etc.) 
-1838. 9. Predicatively, a s. to — 3 Unac- 
quainted with, ignorant of 1697. 10. attrib., 

passing into adj. a. That is a stranger (in 
senses 1-5). Often hyphened, late ME. b. 
Pertaining to a stranger or strangers ; also, 
situated abroad; foreign 1593. c. Not one's 
own (or its own) ; alien (rare) 1577. 

x. In a generation or two the a. ceased to be a 1. 
The foreign spoiler, .insensibly changed into the son 
of the soil. Freeman, a. 1 cannot show you the way, 
for 1 am almost a a here 1794. 3. Phr. To make a s. 

Of, to treat with ceremony, not as one of the family. 
4. The Duke.. hath known you but three dayes, and 
already you are no s. Shaks. Phr. A perfect, a total, 
an utter s. d. 1 am surprized to see you, you have 
been so long a S. De Foe. fi. b. I spy strangers, the 
formula used by a member in demanding the expul- 
sion of strangers from the House. 6. To be told., 
that henceforth they must be for ever strangers i860. 

L No man ought to be bound by proceedings to which 
was a a 184a. 8. Mach. iv. in. tas* 9* They are 

strangers to all discipline 1796. 10. a. What think’st 

thou of our a guest f Scott, b. You cousin Herford 
. . Shall . . tread the 8. pathes of banishment Shaks. c. 
The roofs, that heard our earliest cry, Will shelter one 
of a race Tennyson. Hence Stra*nger v. trans. 
fTo make a stranger of, alienate 1 to make strange. 

Strangle (stra*qgT), sb. late ME. [f.next.] 
+x. The action of strangling: strangulation 
1641. a. — strangle-hold 1890. 

Comb. » s.-hold Wrestling , a hold which stops the 
adversary's breath j also fig. 

Strangle (stra-qgl), v. ME [a. OF. 
estranglcr L. strangulare, a. Gr. crrpayyaXav, 
£ orpayyAXij halter, cogn. w. orpayybs twisted.) 
1. trans. To kill by external compression of the 
throat, esp. by means of a rope or the like 
passed round the neck. b. To constrict pain- 
fully (the neck or throat) 1450. 9. In wider 

sense : To kill by stoppage of breath ; to 
smother, suffocate, choke. Now rare. ME tb. 
To kill by poison or the like ; rarefy , by the 
sword -X007. +c. said of a wild beast, a devil 
-1751. 3. trans/. To choke, hinder the growth 
of (a plant) by crowding ; to impede the action 
of (an internal bodily organ) by compression ; 
to suppress fa laugh, a yawn), late ME. b .fig. 
To prevent the growth or rise of ; to hamper or 
destroy by excessive restrictions ; to suppress 
x6x x . 4. intr. To be choked or suffocated ME. 

x. He strangles Alexius with the Bowstring 1663. 
fig. They would be eager to s. this insurrection in the 
birth 1 870. a. Shall 1 not then be stifled in the Vault ? 
..And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes 
Shake. C. The lyon wold haue strangled hym Cax- 
ton. 3. b. Her surest way to s. thought Meredith. 
4. He came down.. strangling in a tight, cross-barred 
cravat Thackeray. Hence Stra'ngler, one who or 
something which strangles. 

Strangles (strsrng’lz), sb.pl. x6oo. [orig. 
pi, of Strangle sb. J fi. - Strangullion i. 

1686. 9. An infectious febrile disease of equine 
animals, caused by the bacterium Streptococcus | 
equi 1706. 


STRAP 

Strangulate fstraTjgiifldt), a. 1866. [ad* 

L. strangulates, strangulare STRANGLE v.\ 
Bot. - Strangulated ppl. a. 3. 
Strangulate (stra'qgitfLdt), v. 1665. [f. 

L. strangnlat strangulare STRANGLE o.l Ts. 
trans. To choke, stifle, suffocate. a. Path, and 
Surg. To constrict or compress (an organ, duct, 
etc. I So as to prevent circulation or the passage 
of fluid; to remove (a growth) by constricting 
it with a ligature 1771 , b. To choke (a plant) ; 
to prevent the flow of sap In (a tree) X835. 3* 

1 Strangle v. (rare) 1839. 

Strangulated (itne a ggidfl*tt6d), ppl. a 

1771. [f. prec. + -ed y x. Path, and Surg. Ot 
a vessel, an intestine : Congested by constriction 
and the arrest of circulation, a. Ent. Of the 
head, abdomen, or thorax of an insect : Con- 
stricted or greatly narrowed 1819. 3* Bot. Of 

a plant-stem t Contracted by or as if by a liga- 
ture 1849. 

x. S, hernia, a hernia so constricted that tha circu- 
lation in the protruded part is arrested. 

Strangulation (straggitflri-Jan). 154a* 
[ad. L. strangulationem , f. strangulare Stran- 
gle 1/.] 1 . The action or process of strangling, 

the condition of being strangled, a. Path, and 
Surg. Constriction (of a bodily organ, duct, etc.) 
so as to stop circulation or the passage of fluids 
1749. 8. transf. Excessive constriction of a 

channel or passage 188a. 4. concr. A strangu- 

lated part ; a constriction, spec, in Nat. Hub, 
1828. So Str&Tignlative a., that strangles 
Strangullion (straggo'lyan). 1481. [a* 

OF. stranguillon , estranguillon, ad. It. stran- 
guglione : — pop. L* *strangulionem,L L. straxgu- 
lare to Strangle ; see -ion. ] 1. A disease of 

horses, characterized by inflammation and 
swelling of the glands of the throat. fUa* 
Used incorrectly for Strangury -1678. 

Strangurioua (&traggiO*Tios) ? a. 1733, 
[ad. late L. stranguriosus ; see next and -ous.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of strangury; 
affected with strangury. 

Strangury (strae-ggiuri). late ME [ad. L., 
stranguria , a. Gr. orpayyovpla f f. orpayy^ 
orp&yt drop squeezed out + ovpov urine.] 1. 
A disease of the urinary organs characterized 
by slow and painful emission of urine ; also the 
condition of slow and painful urination. U 9 . 
Erroneously taken to mean a disease due to 
strangling or choking; chi efiy fig. 1 608. 
Strany (strarni). local 1804. The Com- 
mon Guillemot. 

Strap (strap), sb. 1573. [dial, form of 
Strop sb .] 1. A leather band, thong; in 
recent use, a flat band or strip of leather or 
other material of uniform breadth used for secur- 
ing, holding together, etc. 1685. b. as used for 
flogging. H ence, the application of the strap as 
an instrument of punishment. 1710. a. Naut. 
«■ Strop sb. a. 1625. 3. A narrow strip of lea- 
ther, cloth, or other material fitted with a buckle 
as a fastening and for adjustment 1688. 4. a. 

A short band formerly attached to the bottom of 
each leg of a pair of pantaloons or trousers pass- 
ing from side to side under the instep of the boot* 
Now used on leggings, regimental trousers, etc. 
Chiefly pi. 1837. b. — Shoulder-strap o. 
180a. 5. A looped band of leather for a par- 

ticular use, e.g. to draw a boot on, to steady 
oneself in a moving vehicle, etc. t6ox. 0. Mech, 
m Band sb. % 6. 1790. 7. A razor-strop. Obs. 

exc. dial. 1758. 8. A narrow band of iron or 

other metal used in the form of a plate, loop, 
orfing for fastening a thing in position, holding 
together timbers, parts of machinery, etc. xfiaa 
9. A projection on a metal article, narrowed 
and flattened for screwing down to a wooden 
surface or for slipping under a metal plate ; esp* 
each or one of the leaves of a strap-hinge 1831. 
xo. Bot . a. An appendage to the leaf in some 
grasses, b. — Ligule. 1796. sx. Ang/o-fr. A 
term of abuse applied te a woman or girl 184a 
X9. slang. Credit, trust Phr. on (the) s. x8a8. 

t. b. A lively Cobler, that, .had scarce passed a Day 
in his Life without giving her the Discipline of the & 
Addison. 

Comb. 1 emboli a holt with a flattened end lot 
screwing down te a surface 1 p. frame., to fasten drum 
with a •.•bolt ; a. brake, a brake consisting of a fric- 
tion a applied to a cylindrical heaving su rface 5 «*P< 
a dynamometer brake on this plan 1 StrSpbanfta 
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slang or cotloq., a passenger who U compelled to stand 
and hold on oy the a. in a fall omnibus, etc. ; so 9.- 
lian| v. intr. \ B. blogs, A hinge with long leaves or 
daps for screwing down to a surface ; also, a hinge 
with one leaf lengthened for insertion into an iron 
plate ; -oil, slang, flogging with a strap j -rail l/.S .. 
a flat railroad rati laid upon a continuous longitudinal 
sleeper I hence a. railroad, railway, road U.S . . 
a railroad constructed with s.-rails | -worm* a cestoid 
worm of the family Ligulidm. 


Strap (strep), v. 17 zr. [f. prec.] 1. trdns. 
To furnish with a strap; to fasten, bind, or 
secure with a strap or with straps, b. Surg. 
To apply straps of adhesive plaster to (a wound, 
etc.); to fasten (dressing) on with plaster; to 
s. up, to dress and bandage (a wound or a per- 
son, i.e. his wound) 1843. °* To fasten, bind, 
or secure (a strap) tightly z8i8. a. To beat 
with a strap or leather thong 1735. 8* ** Strop 
v . Now ran or Obs. 178?. 4. intr. To work 

closely and energetically (at a task) ; to buckle 
to one's work {slang) 1823. fi. tram. To groom 
(a horse) 1854. 

fl Strapontin (strapofttsefi). 1906. [Fr.] A 
bracket seat, such as are used in carriages and 
cars ; also, a similar seat used in play-houses. 
Strappado (striped*, -a dd), sb. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1560. [ad. F. strapade , estrapade, ad. It. 
ttrappata , i straffare to drag, pull, snatch; 
see -ado.] 1. A form of punishment or of tor- 
ture to extort confession in which the victim s 
hands were tied across his back and secured to 
a pulley ; he was then hoisted from the ground 
and let down half way with a jerk ; also, an 
application of this punishment or torture ; also, 
the instrument used, If 9. Enron, taken to mean 
4 chastisement by blows * ( J.) 1668. 

a. He gave me the a. on my shoulders, and the bas- 
tinado on the soles of my feet Hick kb staff a. Hence 
tStrappa'dO v. trams, to torture or punish with 
the s. 

Strapper (strse-pai). 1675. [f. Strap v . + 
-kr 1 .J 1. A ‘ strapping ' person. (Chiefly ap- 

plied to women.) a. One who grooms horses 
1828. 3. slang. An unremitting worker 1851. 

Stra-pping, ppl. a. 1657. [f. Strap v. + 
-ING *.] Orig. of a young woman : fFull of ac- 
tivity, vigorous, lusty. Now of a person of either 
sex : Strongly and stoutly built, robust, sturdy, 
b- transf. Big, 4 whopping* {rare) 1819. 

They. .are.. all well-built, 8. fellows 190a. 
tStra-pple, sb. [OE. strapul , of obsc. origin.] 
A covering for the lower part of the leg, con- 
sisting of a fillet or band laced or bound round 
the limb -1483. 

Stra-pplc, v. Obs. exc. dial. 1607. [f. 

prec.] ti. Irons. To furnish with ‘strapples’ 
or coverings for the le«. Chapman. a. To 
bind or make fast with bands. Now dial. 1611. 

Strasburg (strwzbPig, ||JtrAsburx). 164a. 
[G. Strassburg , F. Strasbourg.] The name of 
the principal town of Alsace, used attrib, 

S. Unen,*. kind of linen imported from Strasburg. 
S. pie, a pie made of Catted goose liver. 

Str&M (strict), iflao. [a. G. s trass, F. stras ; 
from the name of the inventor, Josef Strasser.] 
A vitreous composition used as a basis in the 
manufacture of ar ti tidal stones ; ■» Paste sb. 1 5, 
Strata, pi. of Stratum. 
stratagem (strwtAdflera). 1489. [a. F. 
strategime. ad. L. straUgcma , a. Gr. errparij- 
yrjfsa a piece of generalship, stratagem, f. 


crparyyfir to be a general, f. arparrjyot Stra- 
tegus. J 1. An operation or act of generalship ; 
usu., an artifice or trick designed to outwit or 
surprise the enemy, b. gen. Military artifice 
1599. a. Any artifice or trick; a device or 
scheme for obtaining an advantage 1588. b. 
gen. Skill in devising expedients ; artifice, cun- 
ning 1588. ts. Used loosely fori A deed of 
blood or violence -160A 


i. He was advertised by spies what stratagems the 
enemy would use against us 1653. b. Hen. V, iv. 
vftl. 113. a b. Tit pollide and stratagems must doe 
That you affect Shaks. 3. 3 Hen. Vi, 11. v. 89. 
Hence tfitratagmnertic, t-al mdjs., relating to, 
versed In, «. or strategy -xfljo. 
tStratagemical (stretA,dge'tnik&l), a. 1585. 
[lrreg. £ STRATAGEM +-IC + -au] Concerned 
with, of the nature of, stratagem -1838. 

Strategetic (strsetf t dge’tik), a. 1848. [ad. 
Gr, arpmrrfyffnmbt (f. ttrpanqytiv).'] — STRA- 
TEGIC* So Strategical a. 1828, 


strategic (str&te-d^ik, -rd 5 ik), a. and sb. 
1825. [a. F. straUgique or ad. Gr. arpaTrjyuebs 

of or pertaining to a general, f. arparrjyos 
Strategus.] A. adj. Of or belonging to 
strategy; useful or important in regard to 
strategy. 

S. point [m F. point strattgiaue], a position deter- 
mined as important in a plan of campaign. 

B. sb. The strategic art, strategy, sing, (rare) 
and pi. z8«. So Strategical a., -ly adv. 
Strategist (,tra-tf|d 3 i5t). 1838. [a. F. 
strategists, f. strategic Strategy] One versed 
in strategy. 

Strategus (.tr&tr-g*,). PI. -gl (-d 3 si). 

Also strategoa (str&tfgfis), pi. -oi. 1656. [L., 

a. Gr. arparrpybs, f. arparos army + -ay-, dyeiv 
to lead.] Gr. Hist A commander-in-chief or 
chief magistrate at Athens and in the Achaean 
league. 

Strategy (strse tfdgi). 1688. [a. F. strategic, 
ad. Gr. trrparrjyta office or command of a 
general, generalship, f. orTparrjjbs.'] +1. A 
government or province under a strategus. 9. 
The art of a commander-ln-chief ; the art of 
! projecting and directing the larger military 
movements and operations of a campaign x8io. 

b. An instance or species of this 1833. a- Or. 
Hist. The office of a Strategus {rare) 1869. 

a. S. differs materially from tactic j the latter be- 
longing only to the mechanical movement of bodies, 
set in motion by the former 1810. 

Strath fstrejx). Sc. 1540. [a. Gael, srath.] 
A wide valley ; a tract of level or low-lying land 
traversed by a river and bounded by hills or 
high ground, tb. loosely. A stretch of flat land 
by the water-side -1730. 

Strathspey ($tre]»pfl). 1653. ff. the Sc. 
place-name Strathspey ( - the strath of the river 
Spey).] a. A lively Sqotch dance or reel for 
two dancers, b. The music or tune (usu. in 
common time) used to accompany thin dance. 
Strati culate (str&ti*ki£l^t), a. 1880. [f. 

mod.L. +straticulum (dim. of L. stratum 
Stratum) +-atk *.] Geol. and Min. Arranged 
in thin layers. So Straticula'tlon, arrangement 
in thin layers. 

Stratincation (stree:tifik/i’Jan). 1617. [ad. 

mcd.L. stratifocationem.i . stratificare Stratify 
v . ; see -riCATiON.J fi. The action of deposit- 
ing something in layers -1882. a. Geol. The 
formation, by natural process, of strata or layers 
one above the other ; the fact or state of exist- 
ing in the form of strata, stratified condition ; 
also, the manner in which something is stratified 
>795* *>■ Biol, and Path. The thickening of a 
tissue by the deposition or growth of successive 
thin layers 1875. c. Electr. The striated ap- 
pearance assumed by an electric discharge 
passing through a highly rarefied gas 1856. d. 
transf. and fig., chiefly with ref. to the geological 
use i860. 

a. d. By exact observation of s., eight more periods 
have been distinguished by the exfMorer of Cooes us 
19x0. 

Stratified (stree'tifoid), ppl. a. 180a. [f. 

Stratify v. + -ed *.] Disposed in strata or 
layers ; spec . in Geol. and Electr. 

Stratiform (stretifpjm), CL 1805, [ad. F. 
stratiforme ; see STRATUM and -FORM.] 1. 
Geol. Disposed in the form of strata ; showing 
apparent stratification. 9. Forming or formed 
into strata or layers 1834, 


Stratify (stre'tifai), v . 1661. [ad. F. 
stratifier, ad, mod.L. stratificare , f. stratum 
Stratum ; see -fy.] i. trans. * To range in 
beds or layers ' (J.) ; spec, in Metall to range 
in Alternate layers (metals and reagent sub- 
stances) in a crucible. 9. Geol. Of natural 
agencies ; To deposit (rocks) in strata or beds ; 
to produce (a portion of the earth's crust) in 
the form of strata ; to form strata in. Chiefly 
pass. 1794. 8* intr, To assume the form of 

strata 1856. 

,m fig. Society ^stratifies itself everywhere O. W. 
Houses. 

Stratigraphy (strAti-grAfi). 1865. [f. L. 
strati- comb, form of stratum Stratum ; see 
-GRAPttY.) z.The branch of geology that is 
concerned with the order and relative position 
of the strata of the earth's crust a. The strati- 
graphies! features (of a country, etc.) ; the order 


and relative position 01 the strata 1882. Hence 
Strati’ grapher, one versed In s. Stratigram 
phic, -al (1817) adjs . pertaining to s.; -ly adxk 
StratBgraphieL 

Stratiote (strsctuM). 1656. [ad. Gr. arpa- 
Tturrrji, f. arparta army.] Gr. Hist. A soldier. 
Strato- (ftr#i't<?), comb, form of Stratum, 
used to form names for mixed types of cloud- 
structure in which the * stratus ' form is present 
as an element modifying one of the other forms. 
Strato-ciTniE, a cloud resembling cirro-stratus, 
but more compact in structure ; nence Strato 
cIttous a. Strato-cu mulua — cumulo-stratus ; 
hence Strato-cu*muloua a. 

Stratocracy (strAtp krasil. 1659. [f. Gr. 
arparbs army + -teparla ; see -CR act.] Govern- 
ment by the army ; military rule ; a polity in 
which the army is the controlling power. Hence 
Stratocra’tic a. pertaining to s. 
StratoBe(strA‘tens),a. 1881. [f. Stratum 
+-OSE.] Bot. Stratified ; arranged in layers. 
Stratosphere fstr£i*t<fefT»j). 1008. [£, 

Stratum + -o- + (Atmo)sphere.] That stra- 
tum of the atmosphere, lying above the tropo- 
sphere, in which the temperature is nearly 
uniform at any height. 

Stratum (str?i*t0m). Pi. strata (strati); 
rarely stratum*. X599. [mod.L. use of L. stra- 
tum, lit, something spread or laid down, neut. 
pa. pple. of stemcre. \ x. gen. A quantity of a 
substance or material spread over a nearly hori- 
zontal surface to a more or less uniform thick- 
ness ; a layer or coat ; esp. one of two or more 
parallel layers or coats successively superposed 
one upon another. 9. A bed of sedimentary 
rock, usu. consisting of a series of * layers ' or 
1 laminae ' of the same kind, representing con- 
tinuous periods of deposition 1671. 3. A region 
of the atmosphere, of the sea, or of a quantity 
of fluid, assumed for purposes of calculation sls 
bounded by horizontal planes 1787. 4. Biol., 

etc. One of a number of layers composing an 
animal or vegetable tissue X741. 3. fig. (in 

various applications, chiefly after sense 2) 1807. 

I. The broken or perforated % of new snow Tymoau.. 

s. The..Laurentian strata. .are soon to underlie, .the 
Silurian beds {875. 3. The temperature of the lower 

strata of the air 1858. 5. Tho habit of reading spread 
to a lower social s. 190a. 

Stratus (gtrr<*tj?s). 1803. [a. L. stratus, f. 
stra -, stemere to spread, lay down. Cf. prec.] 
Meteorol. One of the simple forms of cloud, 
having the appearance of a broad sheet of nearly 
uniform thickness. 

fStra-vagant, a. and sb. 1565. [ad. It. 
stravagante ; see Extravagant. J A. adj. Ir- 
relevant, unsuitable, extraordinary -16x3. B. 
sb. a. Something irrelevant t>. A vagrant 
-1608. 

Straw (str$\ sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. strdaw 
: — OTeut *strawo~, f. root *strau- : *streu-\ see 
Strew v.] L collect, sing. 1, The stems or 
stalks of certain cereals, chiefly wheat, barley, 
oats, and rye. Used e. g. as litter and as fodder 
for cattle, as filling for bedding, as thatch, eta 
b. fig. with ref. to the small value of straw in 
comparison with the grain, or to its ready inflam- 
mability. late ME. a. Applied to the stalks of 
certain other plants, chiefly pease and buck- 
wheat ME. b, U.S. Fine needles 1856 3. As 
a material (plaited or woven) lor hats and boo- 
nets ; a kind or variety of this material, or aa 
imitation of it 1730. 

t. A lioun and an oxe schulen etc stree Wycuf. Ism, 
lxv. 95. Their lean and flashy songs Grate on then 
scrannel Pipes of wretched s. Milt. b. Strongest 
oathes, are s. To th* fire ith‘ blood Shaks. 3. Plain 
Dunstable straws continue to be worn 1859. 

Phrases. 7> make bricks without a, (to be required) 
to produce results without the means usu. considered 
necessary. In the s., in childbed, lying-in 1 so out qf 
the recovered after child bearing. To die in the 
s. (of warriors, esp. vikings), to die In bed, as opp. 
to the coveted deeth in battle. 77> rum to e. « see 
Run v. Man qf s., a person or thing compared to a 
straw image 1 a counterfeit, sham, ‘ dummy ' t (4) an 
imaginary adversary, or an invented adverse argu* 
meat, adduced in order to be triumphantly refuted 1 
(e) a person of no Substance 1 (d) a fictitious or irre- 
sponsible person fraudulently put forward as a Surety 
or an a party in nn action. 

II. A single stem of a cereal, etc. 1. A stem 
of any boreal plant, esp. when dry and sepa* 
rated from the grain ; also, a piece of such a 
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stem ME, b. poet, A pipe made of an oaten 
straw (rare) 1588. c. A straw, or a similar 
slender tube made of paper, etc. through which 
drinks are sucked up 187a. a. A small particle 
of straw or chaff, a * mote ’ OE. 3. Used as a 
type of what is of trifling value or importance 
ME. b. A trifle 169a. 4. Cheese s.t a thin 

Stick of pastry containing cheese 1877. 

1. Jut C. 1. iii. 108. To draw, gather, pick straws : 
(of the eyes) to be sleepy. Provbs. and allusive 
phrases ; A drowning man will catch at a a. Richard- 
son. The last s. breaks the laden camel’s back Dick- 
xns. Sunstroke may act as ‘the last a' 1897. Such 
straws of speech show bow blows the wind Readx. 
b. When Shepheards pipe on Oaten strawes Shaks. 
3. Phr. Not to care a s. (two, three straws). b. My 
passions will not . . be irritated by straws Miss Burney. 

HI. A btraw hat 1863. 

attrib. and Comb . : s. -roofed, - thatched , ppl. adjs. f 
a? made of straw, as s. hat ; a. bail, bail given by 
•men of a* ; insufficient or worthless bail -bid U.S., 
a worthless bid; one not intended to be taken up; 
•board, coarse yellow millboard made from straw 
pulp ; a. cat, the pampas cat ; a. colour, the colour 
of straw, a pale yellow; -coloured a. pale yel- 
low; -drain, a drain filled with a. t -dynamite* a 
mixture of nitro-glycerine and nitro-cellulose made 
from s. ; S. hat, a hat made of plaited or woven straw ; 
-needle, a long thin needle used for sewing together 
s. plaits; a, paper, paper made from s. bleached and 
pulped ; a. plait, plat, a plait or braid made of s., 
used for making a hats, etc. ; a, rope ( a rope made 
of twisted or Waited s. ; -stem, a wine-glass stem 
pulled out of the substance of the bowl ; hence, a wine- 
glass having such a stem ; 8. vote U.S . , an unofficial 
vote taken before an election in order to discover the 
trend of public opinion ; -worm, the caddis- worm ; 
8. yard, a yard littered with *>., in which horses and 
cattle are wintered. 

Straw (gtrj^.v.l Pa. t. and pa.pple. strawed 

( rarely pa. pplc. strawn). Ohs. exc. arch. M E. 
OE. striaioian : see STREW r.] » STREW v . 

Straw (strg), v.* 1440. [f. Straw sbf\ 

trans. To supply with straw. 

Strawberry (strg’beri). [OE. strdazv-, 
Strtowberire, L striaw STRAW sb. + berime BERRY 
sb. J 1. The * fruit * of any sp>ecies of the genus 
Fragaria ; a soft bag-shaped receptacle, scar- 
let to yellowish in colour, full of juicy pulp, 
and dotted over with small yellow seed-like 
achenes. a. The plant which bears this fruit OE. 

1. We may say of Angling as Dr. Botelcr said of 
Strawberries; Doubtless God could have made a 
better berry, but doubtless God never did Walton. 
To Godstow bound.. For strawberries and cream 
1788. 

attrib. and Comb. s. bed, ice , jam; s. -coloured, 
crushed s. etc. 8. bass U.S., the fish Porno xys sp oro- 
ides 1 a. blite, Blitum eapitatum and B. vir^atum, the 
fruit of whi< h resembles the s. ; 8. bush, (a) - s. shrub ; 
(b) the shrub Euonymus ant eric anus with crimson 
and scarlet pods; 8. finch, the amadavat t a. mark, 
a birth-mark or nsevus resembling a s- ; 8. pear, the 
fruit of the W, Indian cactus Cereus triangularis, or 
the plant itself; 8. perch U.S. « 1. bass ; e. shrub 
U.S. *= Calycanthus ; 8. tomato, Physalis A Ike. 
kestgi -tree, t(a) = sense a ; (A) •— Arbutus J (c) U.S. 
m s hush (b) ; 8. vine = sense a. 

Strawberry leal ME. The leaf of the 
strawberry plant, b. In allusion to the row of 
conventional figures of the leaf on the coronet 
of a duke, marquis, or earl 1827. 

Straw --breadth, straw's breadth. Now 
rare. 2577. The breadth of a straw. Formerly, 
a typically small distance. 

Strawy (strj-i), a. 155a. [f. Straw sb. + 
-V l .] 1. Consisting of, of the nature of, full of, 
straw, a. Made with straw ; filled, thatched, 
or strewed with straw 1568. 3. Resembling 

straw in colour, texture, etc. 1668. +4 .fig. Light, 
empty, or worthless as straw -1663. 

4 - Tr. 4 Cr. v, V. 04. 

Stray (strj*), s b. 1440. [(1) a. AF. stray , 
estrai, vbl. noun f- AF., OF. estraier Stray v. ; 
(a) f. Stray v.] 1. 1. Ia.w. — Estray sb. 1498. 
a. An animal that has strayed from its flock, 
bonne, or owner X440. b. fig. One who has 
gone astray in conduct, opinion, etc. 1605. c. 
A homeless, friendless person ; an ownerless 
cat or dog 1649. d. Something that has strayed 
from its usual or proper place ; something sepa- 
rated from the main body ; a detached frag- 
ment, an isolated specimen 1798. te. collect. 
A number of stray beasts ; a body of stragglers 
from an army -1717. 

1. No Fowls can be a a. but a Swan Corns. Waifs 
mad strays 1 «ee Waits, r. d. Not found in tha Gulf 
of Mexico, unless as a a x888. If a telephone be used 


as a telegraphic receiver, strays (atmospheric dis- 
charge',) may sometimes be distinguishable from sig- 
nals 1908, e. 3 Hen. IV, iv. ii. xao. 

II. fx. The action of straying or wandering 
-1793. a- The right of allowing cattle to stray 
and feed on common land, north. 1736. b. — 
Common sb. 3. 1889. 3. Naut . — Stray-line 
x6a8. Hence Stray ‘ling* a stray thing or person. 
Stray (strri), a. 1607. [Partly aphctic var. 
of Astray ; partly attrib. use of prec.] 1. Of 
an animal : That has wandered from confine- 
ment or control; that has straggled from a 
flock ; that has become homeless or ownerless. 
9. Of a cable : Loose, slack 1791. 3- Of a per- 

son or thing : Separated from the main body ; 
occurring away from the regular course or habi- 
tat ; isolated 1796. 4. Electr. (see quot.) 1893. 

4. s. Power, the proportion of the energy wasted in 
driving a dvnamo, which is lost through friction or 
other hurtful resistances 1893. 

Stray (str/i), v. ME. [Aphetic var. of 
Astray, Estray vbs., a. OF. estraier : — Rom. 
*estragart, repr. L. extra vagari to wander out- 
side.] 1. intr. To escape from confinement or 
control, to wander away from a place, one’s 
companions, etc. Also of inanimate things, late 
M E. a. To wander up and down free from con- 
trol ; to roam about, late ME. tb. Of a stream x 
To meander -1754. 3. intr. To wander from the 
direct way; to deviate 1561. 4 .Jig. a. To wander 
from the path of rectitude, err ME. b. To 
wander or deviate in mind, purpose, etc. Said 
also of the mind or thoughts, late ME. 

1. Here too, ’tis sung, of old Diana stray'd Popk. 
b. Boughs, that stray’d Beyond their Ranks Dryden. 
a. Ah fields be lov’d in vain, where once my careless 
childhood stray’d Gray, fir. Their sober wishes never 
learn 'd to n. Gray. c. Where Thames amongst the 
wanton Vallies strays Denham. 4. a. We have erred 
and strayed from thy ways like lost sheep Bk. Com. 
Prayer, b. But, sir, I ask pardon, I am straying from 
the question Goldsm. Hence Stray "er, one who 
strays. 

Stray-line. 1769. [f. Stray a. (or Stray 
sb. II. x) + Line *£.] Naut. Deviation (of a 
sounding line) from the perpendicular. 

Streak (strik), sb. [OE. strica, f. weak-, 
grade of TeuL root *strf&- ; see Strike 1/.] + 1. 
A line, mark, stroke; esp. a character in writing, 
or a unit or degree in measurement -1735. 
9. A thin irregular line of a different colour 
or substance from that of the material or sur- 
face of which it forms a part 1577. b. A line 
of colour, less firm and regular than a stripe, 
occurring as a distinctive mark on the coat of 
an animal, the plumage of a bird, or the body 
or wings of an insect 1567. c. Mtn. The line 
of coloured powder produced by scratching a 
mineral or fossil, or the mark made by rubbing 
it on a harder surface X794. d. Bial. A linear 
mark, stria* Also, a narrow tract in a tissue. 
*837* 8- A faint line of light (esp. of the 

dawn) diversifying the darkness 159a. b. A 
flash of lightning, etc. 1781. 4. A long ir- 

regular narrow strip of land, water, etc. ; a line 
of colour representing a distant object in a land- 
scape 1727. 5. a. The horizontal course of a 

stratum of coal. b. A stratum or vein (of metal 
ore). 1679. 6. An intermixture (of some con- 

trasting or unexpected quality); an inherited 
strain 1647. b. A temporary run (oflack) 1889. 

a. For screaks of red were mingled there, Such as 
are on a Katherne Pear Suckling, x. The West yet 
glimmers with some streakes of Day Shaks. 4. That 
black s. is the belfry Browning. The filler s., the 
English Channel. 6. A a of eccentricity in his charac- 
ter 1865. 

Streak (strfle), v. 144a [f. prec.] fi. 
trans. To cancel by drawing a line or lines 
across -1595. 9. To mark with lines or stripes 
of a different colour, substance, or texture ; to 
form streaks on or in 1595, 3. intr. Of light- 
ning : To flash forth in a streak X849. 4. To 

become streaked or streaky 1870. 5. To move 

fast, like a ' streak ' of lightning 1937. 

a. Some pieces of Rock streaked with gold and silver 
1 66a 

Stre ak ed (strflet), Ppl. a. 1596. [f. prec. 

+ -ed 1 .] x. Marked with streaks; striped, 
striate, b. Of bacon, etc.: - Streaky ab. 
1687, a. U.S. dial. Confused, agitated ; scared, 
uneasy 2833. 

Streaky (strPki), a. 1670- [f. Streak sb. 

+ -Y *.] x. Of the nature of a streak or streaks; 


occurring In, consisting of, streaks, a. Marked 
with streaks ; streaked 1745. b. Of flesh-meat, 
esp. bacon: Having lean and fat in alternate 
streaks X838. 3»Jfg. Variable, uneven (in cha- 
racter or quality) ; changeable, uncertain, colloq . 
1898. 4. slang, a. Ill-tempered, irritable, b. 

U.S . « prec. a. 1848. 

a. The blushes of the s. west 1745- Hence Strea'kft- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Stream (strftn\ sb. [Coin. Teut. : OE. 
striam : — OTeut. *straumo* : — pre-Teut. *srou- 
mos, f. Indo-Eur. root *srou- (: W 1 *sru-) te 
flow.] x. A course of water flowing con- 
tinuously along a bed on the earth, forming a 
river, rivulet, or brook, b. pi. The waters (of 
a river), poet. 1500. c. A rivulet or brook, as 
contrasted with a river 1806, 9. Flow or cur- 

rent of a river ; force, volume, or direction of 
flow, late ME. b. A current in the sea. Cf. 
Gulp stream, late ME. c. The middle part 
of a current or tide, as having the greatest force 
of flow, late ME. 3. A flow or current of water 
or other liquid issuing from a source, orifice, or 
vessel. Often hypcrbolically in sing, or pi. for 
a great effusion of blood or tears. OE. b. A 
current or flow of air, gas, electricity 1733. 4 
transf. An uninterrupted succession of persons, 
animals, or things, moving constantly in the 
same direction 1600. 5. fig. in various applica- 

tions : e. g. a continuous now of words ; an out- 
flow (of beneficence, etc.) ; an influx (of wealth) 
OE. tb. The prevailing direction of opinion or 
fashion -1669. ffl. A ray or beam of light ; the 
tail of a comet -1700. 

1. For there the atreme of I nit breaketh into many 
armelets L it land. a. Soon after, the River had the 
wonted s. and waa Navigable again 1653. Phrases, 
Against, with the s. (often in tag. context). Dowse, 
up (the) s. 3. Traitors.. That would.. make no<>re 
England weepe in Streamen of Blood Shaks. wine 
and ale. .flowed in streams 1899. 4. He followed the 
l of people Johnson. A constant a. of emigration 1849. 
5. Tnin flowing streame of worden 1585. The quit- 
rents, .will pour large streams of wealth into the royal 
coffers Johnson. To. .hear the mighty a. of tendency 
Uttering, for elevation of our thought, A dear so- 
norous voice Wosdsw. 6. Holes.. to rcsseyuen the 
ntremes of the sonne by day Chauckb. 

Couth. 1 •.-anchor, an anchor intermediate in sire 
between the bower and the kedge, used to moor a 
■hip in a sheltered position ; -cable, the cable or 
hawser of the s.-anchor ; -gold, gold in alluvial de- 
posits; -ice, pieces of drift ice joining each other in 
a continuous ridge and following the line of current ; 
-ore, ore in alluvial deposits ; -tin, tin ore found in 
pebble-like lumps in alluvial beds; -work (a, the 
operation of washing detrital deposits for metal, esp. 
tin ; a place where this is done. Hence Strea*m- 
less a, having no streams | of water, haviug no 
current. 

Stream (strim), v. ME. [f. prec.] L intr. 
x. Of a body of liquid: To flow or issue in a 
stream ; to now or run in a full and continuous 
current, b. Of a road, or of land which seems 
to move in Hie opposite direction to one who 
passes along it 1833. 9. transf. and Jig. Of 

jijjht, air, vapour, immaterial effluences, etc. 1 
To be carried or emitted in a full and con- 
tinuous current ME. b. Of a star or meteor: 
To form a continuous trail of light as it moves 
in its course 1838. 3. a. Of a flag, or the like* 

To wave or float outwards in the wind 156a 
b. Of hair, a garment, etc. : To hang loose and 
waving; to trail out, behind 1784. 4. Of per- 

sons (or animals): To move together continu- 
ously in considerable numbers ; to flock 1735. 

5. To pour off or exude liquid in a continuous 
stream; to run, drip, overflow with moisture, 
late ME. 0 . Of a luminous body : To emit a 
continuous stream of beams or rays of light, 
Also spec, of a comet, with ref. to its * tail 1 : To 
issue in a widening stream of light, late ME 
b* To be suffused with (radiant light) 283a 

x The river Ock streameth by Stow 1630. She 
suffered the tears to stream down her cheeks uncon- 
cealed 1849. e. Ait's Well il iii. 8a. The morning 
sun was streaming in at the window 183a. 3, a* Th 
Imperial Ensign.. Shon like a Meteor streaming to 
the Wind Milt. b. Adorn’d with . . ribbands stream- 
ing gay Co wren. 4. People., streamed to it from all 
quarters Scott. Flocks of little Auk streaming south 
1853. 5. He was streaming with perspiration 1875* 

6 . b. The mountain tops began to s. who golden light 
183a 

IL trans. x. To cause to flow ; to pour forth, 
discharge, or emit in a stream (a liquid, rays of 
light, etc.); also with adv. as out, forth, down 
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late ME* a. To suffuse or overspread (a sur- 
face) with flowing moisture 2596. +3. To orna- 
ment with flowing lines or rays -1626. 4. To 

cause (a flag) to float outwards in the wind ; 
to wave (a handkerchief) 1593. 5. Naut. To s. 
the buoy t to throw the anchor-buoy overboard 
before casting anchor 1769. 6. Mining. To 

flush (a detrital deposit) with a stream of water, 
in order to carry off the earthy matter, and 
leave the ore exposed ; usu. absol. to s. for (tin, 
copper, etc.) 1778. 

s. It may so please, that she at length will straame 
Some deaw of grace into my withered hart SrcNaxa. 

3. The Heralds Mantle is streamed with Gold Bacon. 

4. Rich. //, iv. i. 04. 

Streamer (strf'maj), sb. MEL [f. prec. + 
-er 1 .] 1. A flag streaming or waving in the 

air; spec, a long and narrow pointed flag or 
pennon. a. transf. a. Something long and 
narrow, that hangs loose in the manner of a 
streamer 1810. b. A long narrow strip of va- 
pour, snow, etc. 1871. 8. +a. A luminous 

heavenly body emitting a continuous stream of 
light *1647. b. A ray proceeding from the sun ; 
esp. pi., the radiation of the sun's corona seen 
in eclipses 1697. c. pi. The Aurora Borealis 
1735. 4* Mining. One who washes detrital 

deposits to procure the ore they contain 26x9. 

1. Like a stately Ship.. With all her bravery on, and 
tackle trim. Sails fill'd, and streamers waving Milt. 
s. Tying upa bouquet .. with long streamers of pale 
yellow ribbon 1889. Hence Stre&'mer v. t rafts, to 
furnish or fill with streamers. 

Streaming (stri*miq), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[f. S tream v . + -INO *.] The action of Stream 
v. in various senses ; an instance of this. b. 
Biol. A peculiar flowing motion of protoplasm 
in a cell 187c. 

Streamlet (stri-mlit). 155a. [-let.] A 
small stream ; a brook, rill, or rivulet. 

Strea*m-line, sb. 1873. 1. Hydrodynamics. 
See quot. a. — S. form 1909. 

i. A * line of motion ’ or * s. ’ is defined to be a line 
drawn from point to point, so that iu direction is 
everywhere that of the motion of the fluid 1906. 

attrib. : s. form, that shape of a solid body which 
Is calculated to meet with the smallest amount of re. 
sistanco in passing through the atmosphere. Hence 
Stre*am-line v. tram . to give a a. form to (a motor- 
car, etc.) Stream-lined ppl. a . 

Streamy (strrml), a. late ME. [f. Stream 
sb. + -Y *.] 1. Abounding in or full of running 
streams. 9. Of water, etc. : Flowing in a stream, 
running 1586. b. Of hair, etc. : Flowing 1813. 
8. Of the nature of, having the appearance of, 
or issuing in, a stream 1718. 

1. Fair Scotia's s. vales 1806. 3. His nodding Helm 
emits a a. Ray Pora. Hence Strea'mlneaa. 

Street, streak (strfk), v. Now Sc. and 
dial. [Northern ME. strlk-, corresp. to .South- 
ern ME. s trick- : — OE. strfccan Stretch r.] 
«* Stretch v., in various senses. 

Street (strfl), v. Cniefly Anglo- Tr. 1839. 
[Cf. It. struoillim , to trail, drag along on the 
around.] intr. To trail on tne ground ; to 
float at length. Also of persons, to stroll, wan- 
der aimlessly. Hence S tree 'ling ppl. a. 
Street (strit), sb. [OE. street ; a Com. 
WGer. adoption of late L. strata , used ellipt. 
for via strata paved road.] ft. A paved road ; 
a highway. Obs. exc. as surviving in the proper 
names of certain ancient roads, as Watling S. t 
Icknield S. +b. Used vaguely for: A road, 
way, path -1547. 9. A road in a town or village 

l comparatively wide, as opp. to a * lane * or 
1 alley *), running between two lines of houses or 
shops. Also, the road together with the adjacent 
houses. (As part of the proper name of a street, 
abbrev. St. ) OE. b. Used for : The inhabitants 
of the street ; also, the people in the street, late 
ME. c. transf A passage between continuous 
lines of persons or things, late ME. 

a. Broadway is undoubtedly the handsomest a. In 
America 1798. 1 ain sure I could not live again in a 

a Dissakli. S. *fh*m*et or shops , a number of houses 
or shops built in a double line with a road in the 
middle, forming a a. Pbr. The s.t some particular s. 
to which the merchants or financiers of a city resort 
for business Intercourse. In mod. use primarily U.S. 
(with cap.), applied to Wail S., New York. Hence, 
the money market. Also, in London, in the t. is said 
with ref. to business done or prices quoted after the 
hour at dosing of the Stock Exchange, in the 
streets, outside the house, out of doors. To been the 
etreets , to be a prostitute : hence, the streets, as desig- 
nating a life of prostitution. To walk the streets, to 


S[o about on foot in a town j also with ref. to prostitu- 
tion. The man in the s. t the ordinary man as dist. 
from the expert or the man who has special oppor. 
tunities of knowledge. Not to be in the same s. with 
(colloq. or slang), to be far behind, far inferior to (a 
person) 1 so to be streets ahead, bettor , to be far ahead 
of, far superior to. b. There was a mystery about 
him which the whole a. had tried its skill in fathoming 
1856. 

attrib. and Comb.t s. -corner, - lamp , - singer , 

-sweeper : S.-Arab (also written with small a), a 
homeless vagrant (usu. a child) living in the streets 
(see Arab so.) j -boy, a homeless or neglected boy 
who lives chiefly in the streets \ -car, U.S. a tram-car j 
-orderly, a s.-s weeper or scavenger ; -porter, a porter 
employed to lift or carry heavy packages in the s. { 
•railway, a tramway ; # -refuge » Refuge sb. 31 
•Urchin, a mischievous little s.-hoy j -way, a paved 
road or highway, the roadway of a a. (now only poet.). 
Hence Street v. t*-ans. to furnish or provide with 
streets, to Jay out in streets. 

Street-door. 1563. The chief external 
door of a house or other building, opening on 
the street 

Stree*t- walker. 1599. 1. One who walks 
in the street 1618. 9. spec. A common prostitute 
whose field of operations is the street 159a. 
Streetward (strPtw$id), a. and adv. 1596. 
[f. Street sb. + -ward.] A. adv. Towards the 
street B. adj. Facing or opening on the street. 

Strelitz (stre'hts). 1603. [a. Russ, strielets 
archer.] A soldier belonging to a body of Rus- 
sian troops composed of Infantry raised by the 
Tsar Ivan the Terrible (1533-84) and abolished 
by Peter the Great in 1682. 

Strelitzia (streli*tsi&). 1789. [f. Strelitz 

(after Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. queen 
to Geo. Ill) +-IA.1 A genus of herbaceous 
plants (of the family Musacex ), natives of S. 
Africa ; also, a plant of this genus. 

Strengite (stre'ijait). x88i. [a. G. strengit 
(named after A. Streng ) ; see -ITE 1 2 b.] Min. 
Hydrous phosphate of iron, found as a drusy 
incrustation of a red colour. 

Strength (streijj>), sb. [OE. strgngtfu : — 
OTeut. *strangiPo , f. *strango- Strong a. ; see 
-TH 1 b.] x. The quality or condition of being 
strong, a. Power of action in body or limbs ; 
ability to exert muscular force, b. Bodily vigour 
in general ; efficiency of the bodily powers OE. 
c. Power in general, whether physical, mental, 
or due to the possession of resources ; ability 
for effective action OE. d. Capacity for moral 
effort or endurance ; firmness (of mind, charac- 
ter, will, purpose) OE. e. Power of contending 
in warfare ; now chiefly, military power derived 
from numbers, equipment, or resources OE. 

f. In a fortification, fortified place, etc. : Power 
of withstanding assault or capture, late ME. 

g. In things, material or immaterial : Operative 

power ; capacity for producing effects OE. h. 
Power to sustain the application of force with- 
out breaking or yielding, late ME. i. Intensity 
and active force (of movement, wind, fire, a 
stream, current of electricity, or the like) ; in- 
tensity (of a physical condition, colour, sound, 
etc.) ME. j. Vigour, intensity (of feeling, con- 
viction, eta). Also, emphasis, positiveness (of 
refusal). 1550. k. Intensity of the specific 
property, or proportionate quantity of the active 
ingredient in a substance ; potency (of drugs, 
liquors) 1588. L Of soil : Firmness x 573. m. 
Demonstrative force or weight (of arguments, 
evidence) ; amount of evidence for (a case) 
*593* Energy or vigour of literary or artistic 
conception or execution ; forcefulness (of de- 
lineation, versification, expression) 1687. o. 
Cards. Of a hand (or its holder) : Effectiveness 
due to the value of the cards held : also, the 
condition of being strong in (a specified suit). 
Of a suit : Number and value of the cards held 
by a player 1869, p. Billiards . The measure of 
force used to make a stroke X788. q* Comm. 
Firmness, steadiness in prices 1891. > 9. Used 
for : A source of strength ; that which makes 
strong OE, ts* Legal power ; authority -1689. 
4. A stronghold, fastness, fortress. Now arch, or 
Hist., chiefly with ret to Scotland. ME. +b. A 
defensive work, fortification -i66x. •f’C. One’s 

strong position j the place within which one is 
most secure -17x4. f 5- *■ collect, sing. Troops, 
forces -1703. b. A body of soldiers; a force 
-1697. 6. Mil. and Naval . The number of men 
on the muster-roll of an array, a regiment, etc. ; 


the body of men enrolled f the number of ships 
in a navy or fleet x6ox. 7. A sufficient number 
(of persons or things) for some purpose. Now 
dial. 1607. t8. The aggregate resources (of a 

nation) -171X. 9. Strongest part; spec . the 

strongest part of a stream or current 1530, 

1. a. Sampson loste hya Rtreyngthe t her fore 140a 
You have a., I have brains 1888. D. My B. was gone, 
and.. I required to rest once more Tyndall, c. His 

a. lay in accurate verbal scholarship rather than in 
philosophy 1894. d. If.. Thou hast the a. of will to 
slay thy selfe Shaks. f. An old town, formerly of 
considerable s. Bokrow. g. Great is the s. Of words 
Shelley. h. The brittle a. of bones Milt. Tensile 
s. 1876. L The a of the pulse 1866. j. If you did 
know.. You would abate the s. of your displeasure 
Shaks. k. T’ allay the S...of the Wine l>rydei« 
m. The a of his opponent's case 1895. n. The easy 
vigour of a line. Where Denham's a, and Waller's 
sweetness join Pope. a. The Lord, my S. and 
Righteousness Wesley. 4. To laydown their Arms, 
and surrender Chester and other Strengths 1661. 6 l 
H is a. at sea now [is] very small 1718. The fighting 
a of the regiment 1894. Phr. Under s. t having less 
than the standard or normal number. On the s., 
entered on the rolls of a regiment j also said of 
those soldiers' wives whose marriage has been ap- 
proved by the authorities and who have therefore 
a recognised position opp. to off the s. 8 . The 
Woollen Manufacture is the British S., the staple 
Commodity.. of our Country Addison. 

Phr. On the e. qf, encouraged by, relying on, or 
arguing from. Hence fStrength v. trans. to give 
a to. to make strong or stronger: to strengthen, 
fortify, confirm -16x4. Stre'ngthful a. full of or 
characterized by a Stre*ngthlees a. destitute of a. 

Strengthen (stre*qj>’n), v. ME. [f. prec- 
+ -EN B ?J x. trans. To give moral support, 
courage or confidence, to. a. To give physical 
strength to (a person) ; to make stronger or more 
robust ; to give defensive strength to (a town, 
etc.), make strong against attack ; to reinforce 
(some material thing) by an additional support* 
added thickness, etc. 1459. 3. To make stronger 
in influence, authority, or security of position 
1579. 4* I o add strength or intensity to ; to 

increase the strength or force of (reasons, etc.) | 
to make more effective or powerful 1586. 5® 

intr. To become strong or stronger ; to grow 
in strength or intensity 1610. 

a. Wine .. taken in moderation .. strengthens the 
stomach 1789. 3. He loved to s. his family by a good 

alliance Grco. Eliot. 4. Additional Arguments to a. 
the Opinion which you have, .delivered 171s. 5. The 
young disease.. Grows with his growth, and strength- 
ens with his strength Pope. Hence Strengthened 
one who or something which strengthens. Stre*ngtllp 
ening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. * 

Strengthily (stre-qjuli), adv. rare. 1456. 
[f. next + -LY *.] Strongly. 

Strengthy (stre*ij)>i), a. Chiefly Sc. and 
north. ME. [f. Strength sb. + -y *.] +1. 
Strong, powerful ; difficult to overthrow -1596. 
9. Physically or muscularly strong. Now rare 
exc. dial. 1456. 

Strenuity (strJhi£*Yti). "Sow rare, late ME. 
[ad. I- strenuitas ; see next and -ITY.] Th« 
quality of being strenuous, strenuousness. 
Strenuous (strenitf^s), a. 1599. [f. L. 
strenuus (related to Gr. orptjv4\ s strong, hard* 
rough) + -ous.1 z. Vigorous in action, ener- 
getic ; * brave, bold, active, valiant * (J-)- Now 
usu. ; Unremittingly and ardently laborious. 

b. Zealous, earnest, • strong ’ as a partisan or 

opponent 1713. +9. Of inanimate things 1 

Strong in operation -1633. b. Of voice, eta t 
Powerful, loud. arch. 1680. a* Of action or 
effort: Vigorous, energetic; now, persistently 
and ardently laborious. Of conditions, periods, 
etc. : Characterized by strenuous exertion. X67X4 

x. A s. end an expert Souldier 1631. The a metro- 
polis 1899. b. A a. supporter of Mery Stuart 2774. 
3. To love Bondage more then Liberty | Bondage 
with ease than a. liberty Milt. S. idleness (** L. 
strenua inertia Hor. Ep. 1. xi. a8), busy activity to 
no useful purpose. Hence Strennoua-iy mdv H 
•neae. 

Strepent (stre’pgnt), a. rare. 1750. [ad. 
L. strepentem , strepere to make a noise?) Noisy. 
Strepitant (strepit&nt), a. 1855. fad. L. 
strepitantem , strefitare , freq. of strepere. \ Mak- 
ing a great noise, noisy. 

Strepitous (stre-pitas), a. 1681. [ad. mo<L 
L. +strcpitesus, f. L. strepitus noise, f. strepere J 
Noisy, accompanied with much noise. (Now 
used chiefly in musical criticism.) 
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STREPSIPTEROUS 

Strepsipterous (strepsi'pteros), a. 1817, 
ff. mod. L, Strepsiplera (f. Or. <rrpmpi - 9 comb, 
form of ffTpi<pnv to twist + irrtpbv wing) + -ous. ] 
Ent. Belonging to the order Strepsiptera of 
Insects (named from the twisted front wings). 
So Streps! *pteral a.; Streps! *pteran a., also 
sb. an insect of the order Strepsiptera. 

Strepto- (stre'pto), bef. a vowel strept-, 
comb, form of Gr. arprrrr 6 s twisted (freq. taken 
to mean 1 chain '), f. orpltptiv to turn, twist ; 
used in many scientific terms. 

Stre'ptobaci '111 [Bacillus] sb. pi., bacilli arranged 
In chains. Stre*ptobacte*rl& [Bactbhium] sb.pl., 
bacteria linked together like a chain. || Strep to caT- 
pus, a genus of African gesneraceous plants bearing 
pistils or fruits spirally-twisted towards the point ; a 
plant of this genua, esp. the Cape Primrose. Sfre*p- 
tocyte I-cytb], an amoebifortn body occurring in 
beau-like strings from the vesicles of foot-and-mouth 

disease. Streptomycin (-mai sin) [Gr.Mtf*v« fungus. 
-in], an antibiotic similar in action to penicillin. 
Streptoneural, -neuToua adjs ., pertaining to the 
Streptoneura, a branch of gasteropoda in which the 
loop of visceral nerves is twisted into a figure-of-eight, 


f Streptococcus (streptok/rkifo). TV. -coed 
-kp'ksai). 1877. [mod. L. , f. Strepto- + Gr. 
mokkos berry.] Bacterial . A form of bacterial 
organism In which the cocci are arranged in 
chains or chaplets. Hence Streptococcal 
(-kf *k&l), -coccic (kp'ksik), -coccons (-k?*k£s), 
adjs. pertaining to or produced by s. 

Stress (stres), sb. ME. [prob. an aphetic 
form of Distress j£.] I. ti. Hardship, straits, 
adversity, affliction -1704. fa. Force or pres- 
sure exercised on a person for the purpose of 
compulsion or extortion -165s. 3. The over- 

powering pressure of some adverse force or in- 
fluence. Chiefly in s. of weather. 1513. b. A 
Condition of things compelling or characterized 
by strained effort ; occas. ooupled with storm 
1637. 4. Strained exertion, strong effort. Now 
rare. 1690. 5. Physical strain or pressure 

exerted upon a material object j the strain of a 
load or weight. Now rare exc. in scientific 
use. 1440. b. Strain upon a bodily organ or a 
mental power 1843. tfl. Testing strain or pres- 
sure on a support or basis ; weight (of inference, 
confidence, etc.) resting upon an argument or 
piece of evidence ; amount of risk ventured on 
some assurance ; degree of reliance. Chiefly 
in phr. to lay s. on or upon, to rely on, rest a 
burden of proof upon. -1765. +b. Weightiest 

part, essential point (of a business, argument, 
question) -1791. fc. Argumentative force 
•1784. 7. Exceptional insistence on something ; 
emphasis. Chiefly in phr. to lay s. upon. 1756. 
8. Relative loudness or force of vocal utterance ; 
a greater degree of vocal force characterizing 
one part of a word as compared with the rest. 
Also, superior loudness of voice as a means of 
emphasizing one or more of the words of a 
sentence. 1749. 

1. [He] began to be reduced to the Utmost s. 1704. 
3. b. This age of a. and transition 1883. Phr. Storm 
mnds . : nee Storm sb. 4. Though the faculties of the 
nu nd are improved by exercise, yet they must not be 
put to a a beyond their strength Locjck. 0. I always 
nut a great deal of a upon his judgment Ds Fob. 7. 
1)0 you consider the forms of introduction, and the a 
that is laid on them, as nonsense ? Jans Austkn. 

II. Law. A distraint ; also, the chattel or 
chattels seized in a distraint. Obs. exc. dial. 
1440. Hence Stressful a. full of, or subject 
to, s. or strain* Strc 'sales* a. having no s., 
unstressed. 

Stress (stres), v. ME. [orfe. prob. a. OF. 
estrecier : — pop. L. *s/rictiare t f. L. st rictus ; see 
Strait a. In mod. use f. Stress jA] ti. 
tram. To subject (a person) to force or compul- 
sion ; to constrain or restrain >1581. tb. To 
confine, incarcerate -1556. ta. To subject to 
hardship; to afflict, harass, oppress; pass., to 
be * hard up * -1894. 3. To subject (a material 
thing, a bodily organ, a mental faculty) to stress 
or strain; to overwork, fatigue. Now chiefly 
Sc. 1543. 4. To lay the stress or emphasis on, 
emphasize (a word or phrase in speaking); to 
place a stress-accent on (a syllable) 1859. b. 
jig. To lay stress on, emphasize (a fact , idea, 
etc.). Chiefly U.S. 1896. 

3. A metal structure, .must not be stressed to more 
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then one-third of Hs ultimate breaking stress <89* 

& Stressing the epithet to Increase the defiance 

BaKDTTH. 

Stretch (stretj), sb. 1558. [f. next] I. 
The action or an act of stretching physiouly ; 
the fact of being stretched 1600. b. An act of 
* stretching one s legs ' ; a walk taken for exer- 
cise 1761. c. The condition of being stretched ; 
state of tension 1673, d* Capacity for being 
stretched 1875. 9 - In immaterial sense: A 

stretching or straining something beyond its 
proper limits ; e. g. an unwarranted exercise of j 
power ; a straining of the law 1689 ; an undue 
extension of scope or application 1849. 3. 

Furthest , utmost s. : the utmost degree to which 
a thing can be extended. Now rare or Obs. 
1558. 4. Strain or tension of mental or bodily 
powers ; strained exertion 162a. 5. Extent in 

time or space, a. An unbroken continuance of 
some one employment, occupation, or condi- 
tion, during a period of time ; an uninterrupted 
4 spell ’ of work, rest, prosperity, etc. 1689. b. 
A (more or less long) period of time 1698. c. 
A continuous journey or march. Now colloq. 
1699. d. Naut. A continuous sail on one tack 
1675. A continuous length or distance x66x. 
t An expanse of land or water (usu., of a uni- 
form character) 1829. g. slang. A term of hard 
labour ; twelve mouths as a term of imprison- 
ment 1821. 8. Mining and Geol. Course or 

direction of a seam or a stratum with ref. to the 
points of the compass 1799. 

x. Sometimes he thought to swim the stormy Main, 
By S. of Arms the distant Shore to gain Dbydbm. 
He gave a yawn and a a 1856. c. Phr. On , upon the 
s . ; An instrument, whose cords, upon the s.,.. Yield 
only discord in his Maker’s ear Cowtbk. a. These 
stretches of power naturally led the lords and com- 
mons into some degree of opposition Goldbm. S. of\ 
language, the use of words or expressions with undue 
latitude of meaning. 4. On the (t full) l„ in a state 
of mental strain, making intense effort. 5. A. Phr. At 
one or a s., upon or on a s., rarely at the s., without 
intermission, continuously (during the time specified 
or implied), b. Fretted out of. .your mind, for a a of 
months together Dickons. d. In the evening, we 
made a a toward the land 1823. e. This range 
[Lebanon] has an unbroken s. of a hundred miles 1908. 
X. Windsor, with its wide stretches of park and wood- 
land and river 1885. 

Stretch (stretj), v. [Com. WGer. ; OE. strep- 
can ; — WGer. *strakhjan, t *slrahho- straight, 
rigid, stiff.] L To place at full length. 1. 
trans . To prostrate (oneself, one's body) i to 
extend (one's limbs) in a reclining posture ; rejl. 
to recline at full length, b. To lay (a person) 
flat ME. a. To extend (the arms) laterally ; to 
expand (the wings), esp. for flight ME. 3. rejl. 
To straighten oneself; to rise to full height; 
also, to draw up the body, as from a stooping, 
cramped, or relaxed posture ; to straighten the 
body and extend the arms, as a manifestation 
of weariness or languor fchiefly coupled with 
yawn). Also intr. for reft. ME. 

x. Thera. . His listless length at noontide would he 
a Gbay. b. Andremon first . . Of life bereft, ley 
stretch'd upon the sand 1757, 3- Nop [the dog], .rose 
and stretched himself 1858. Phr. To a onds legs, to 
straighten them from a sitting position 1 usu., to re- 
lieve by walking the stiffness or fatigue caused by 
sitting ; to lake a walk for exercise. 

IL To put forward, protrude. X. trans • To 
put forth, extend (the hand, an arm or leg, the 
neck, head), , Now almost always with adv* 
e. g. forth , out, forward. OE. a. To hold out, 
hand, reach (something). Now only Naut. 1450. 

1. He stretcht his hand, and into it, the Herald put 
the lot Chapman. 

m. To direct a course, x. intr. To make 
one’s way (rapidly or with effort) ME. a. 
Naut. To sail (esp. under crowd of canvas) 
continuously in one direction 1687. 

1 . 1 a over Putney Heath, and my spirit resumes 
its tranquillity Thackbray. a I stretched over for 
California 17 ad. 

IV. To (make to) reach ; to give or have a 
certain extent, x. trans. To place (something) 
so as to reach from one point to another, or 
across an interval in space ME, 9. intr. (rarely 
pass.) and t rtf. To have a specified extent in 
space ; to be continuous to a oertafn point, or 
over a certain distance or area, late ME, b. To 
have its length in a specified direction, late 
ME. ta. fig. a. To have a specified measure In 
amount, degree, power, etc. ; to be adequate 
for some purpose -1648. b. To have a sped- 


STRETCHING 

fied extent or range of action or application 
-1659. +♦• TO tend, be serviceable (to some 

Object) -i6at. 

1. A piece of clothes line; stretched across the room 
1007. a. A steep slope stretches down to the Mer de 
Glace Tymdauu trawf. Ant. + CL l L 46 3. SL 

z Hen. IV, L ii. da. 

V. To tighten by force, to strain, x. trans, 
Topull taut; to bring toarigld state of straight- 
ness or evenness by the application of tractive 
force at the extremities, late ME. a. To pull 
(a person's) limbs lengthwise ; esp. to torture 
by so doing ; to rack. In early use, to place 
with extended limbs on a cross. ME. 3. t*» To 
j. a halter , rope : to be hanged -1708. b. To s. 
(a person, his neck) 1 to bang 1595. fc, intr. 
To be hanged -1676. 4* Tos. a point m to strain 
a point ; see Strain v. II. s e. 1565. tfl. fig 
To strain (one's powers) -1660. fb. refi. and 
intr. To strain, press forward, use effort -1738. 

x. Each eager Hound exerts Hta utmost Speed, and 
stretches cv'ry Nerve 1735. 1 a He batee mm. That 
would vpon the wrecks of this tough world S. him 
out longer Smaks. 5. b. Phr. To s. to the ear, to the 
strode, tb put forth one's strength In rowing. 

VI. i, trans. To lengthen or widen (a material 

thing) by force ; to pull out to greater length or 
width ; to enlarge in girth or capacity by in- 
ternal pressure, late ME. b. To open wide 
(the eyes, mouth, nostrils) 1599. a. fig. To 
enlarge or amplify beyond proper or natural 
limits ; to extend unduly the scope, application, 
or meaning of (a law, rule, word, etc.) 1553. b. 
To exaggerate in narration j chiefly ah sol, 
(colloq.) 1674. 3. intr. To be or admit of 

being forcibly lengthened or dilated without 
breaking 1485. 

1. Gentlemen. You*! breake your wits with stretching 
them 1632. My business. .is to a new boots for mil- 
lionaires x88o. b. Now set the Teeth, and s. the 
Nosthrill wide Smaks. a. To Love an Enemy Is to a 
Humanity as far as it will go xfeo. b.They call 
anything that is ' stretched * a Yankee story 1883. 3. 
1 tell you their consciences are like chiuerell skins, 
that will stretch euery way 1597. 

Comb. 1 s.-bench Leather-mmnsfi, a bench ee 
which the stretching of hides is performed 1 -wood, 
a wooden hand upon which a glove is stretched to 
dry in dyeing. Hence Strs*tchabl# a capable of 
being stretched. 

Stretcher (strenfax). late ME. [f. prec. 
+ -er 1 .] I. One who or something which 
stretches. 1 . One who stretches ; spec . a worker 
employed In various industries to stretch fabrics. 
9. An exaggerated story or yarn ; euphem. or 
joe. a He 1674. I L Techn. senses, f x. Falconry. 
A toe of a hawk or falcon -1677. 9. An instru- 
ment or appliance for expanding material, mak- 
ing it taut, removing its wrinkles, and the like 
1532. b. A frame upon which an artist's canvas 
is stretched 1847. c. An instrument for easing 
the fit of boots, gloves, hats, etc. 1858. 3. A 

bar serving as a stay or brace, a. A buttress 
in masonry ; a tie-beam in joinery ; in trench 
timbering, a temporary strut 1774. b. A bar or 
rod used as a tie or brace in the framework of 
an article; esp. a cross-piece between the handles 
of a plough or the legs of a chair 1844. 4. A 

bar or rod used to expand and to keep expanded 
something collapsible ; e. g. each of the rods 
pivoted to the ends of the ribs and the sleeve 
which slides upon the stick of an umbrella 1843. 
5. A foot-rest in a rowing-boat X609. 0 . A kind 
of litter composed of two poles separated by 
cross-bars upon which canvas is stretched, used 
to transport a sick or wounded person. Also, a 
shutter, gate, etc. used in the same way. 1845. 
7. A folding bed or bedstead chiefly for camp 
or hospital use. Also pi. the trestles tat a bed. 
1841. 8. Building 1 A brick or stone laid with 
Its length In the direction of the wall'. Also 
Portifi , a sod laid In a similar position. 1693. 
9. Angling. The artificial fly at the extremity of 
a easting line to which two or more flies are 
attached 1837. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 s,*bearsr, a man who helps is 
carry a *- 1 esp. a soldier who assis t s in carrying tbs 
wounded from a battle 1 -party Mil., a party of mmm 
equipped with stretchers and appliances for assisting 
and moving ths wounded 1 -polt,* pola of aaamba- 


Stretching (stwtjin), od/. tb. ME. [-mol.] 
The action or an act of STSlTCH P. 

Comb. • s.-boad. a bond [Bonn tb. 1 n) fat which 
stretchers, not header^ are used \ -co a f ia , a < 


of bricks or stones 1 


in ths dfffeetkm of the wall. 


is (man), a (pass), au (lewd), jr(cwt). g (Fr. cfa/f). 9 (erst), si (/, ). p (Fr. eau da vie). I (eft), i (Psychs). £ (what). p(g#tj. 



STRETCHING 

Stretchlng(*tre*tjli)) 9 ///.<s. 1547. [-inq 2 .] 
That stretches, In the senses of the verb. 

Comb.% S^be&m, a tie-beam or brace used in 

building. 

Stre*tchy, a . colloq. 2854. [f. Stretch v. 
+ -Y 1 .] I. Having the quality of stretching; 
elastic, b. Liable to stretch unduly 1885. a. 
Inclined to stretch oneself or one’s limbs 187a. 
n Stretto (street*), adv. and sb. PI. stretti 
(streets)* also atrettos. 2753* fit. — narrow.] 
Mus. A. adv. A direction : In quicker time. B. 
sb. (Seequot.) 1854. 

In a fugue the a. is an artifice by which the subject 
and answer are, as it were, bound closer together, by 
being made to overlap 1869. 

Strew (str£), sb. rare. 1578. [f. next.] A 
number of things strewed over a surface or 
scattered about 

Strew (strtt), v. Also (now arch, and dial.) 
atrow (strife). Pa. t.andpple. strewed, a trowed; 
pa. pple. also strewn, strown. [Com. Teut. 
wk. vb. ; OE. strfwian, strdowian , striawian , 
f. OTeut. root *strau-.] 1. trans. To scatter, 
spread loosely ; to sprinkle over a surface, 2. 
To cover (the ground, a floor, any surface) with 
something loosely scattered or sprinkled ME. 
3. To be spread or scattered upon (a surface) 
2513. 4. a, To spread (a cloth or tne like) as 

a covering, b. To cover (a bed) with a cover- 
let c. To make or lay (a bed), rare . 2625, 5. 

To level with the ground, lay low, throw down, 
prostrate. Chiefly poet. 2460. 6. To level, calm 

(stormy waves) ; to aUay (a storm), arch, and 
poet. (Cf. L, stemere sequor) 2594. 

1. The newspapers which were strewn upon the table 
Dickkns. fig. The clears moonc strowes siluer in our 
path i6oe. a. All the ground With shiverd armour 
Sirow'n Milt. Wild tornadoes, Strewing yonder sea 
with wrecks Cowrsa. trams/. The coast is thickly 
strewn with islands 1879. 3. The boulders that 

strewed the mountain-side 1893. 4. Hands unseen 

thy Couch are strewing Scott. 5. They.. would 
have strown it, and are TalVn themselves Tknnybon. 
Hence Strewing vbL sb., the action Of the vb. comer, 
something strewed (now rare or Obs .). Strewment 
(rare), something strewed or for strewing l pL flowers, 
etc. strewed on a grave. 

'Strewth. vulgar. 2899. Short for God's 
truth, used as an oath. 

I Stria (strait). PI. striae (strap 1). 1563. 
[L., furrow, flute of a column.] 1. Arch. A 
fillet between the flutes of columns, pilasters, 
and the like. a. Chiefly in scientific use. A 
small groove, channel, or ridge; a narrow 
streak, stripe, or band of distinctive colour, 
structure, or texture; esp. one of two or of a 
series 2673. b. ft . Eleetr. The alternate bright 
and dark bands observed in vacuum-tubes 
(Geissler tubes) upon the passage of an electri- 
cal discharge 2882. 

Striate (strai’At), a. 2678. [ad. mod.L. 
striatus , f. L. stria STRIA ; see - ate *.] Marked 
or scored with striae, showing narrow structural 
bands, striped, streaked, or furrowed. 

Striate (strai-rit), v. 1709. [ad. mod.L. 
striat- , strtare , f. stria Stria ; see -ate *.] 
trans . To mark or score with striae ; to furrow 
or streak. 

Striated (strai-^tM),///. a. 2646. [f. prec. 
4- -ED 1 .] 2. — STRIATE a, a. Arch , Cham- 
fered, channelled, grooved 2737. 3. Consti- 

tuting striae 2854. 

s. A deep, thin . . finely a Shell 1705. Picas strio- 
lotus. The S. Woodpecker. 1840. 

Strlation (strain-fan). 1849. [f. as prec.; 
see -ATION.] 1. Striated condition or appear- 
ance 2852, a. One of a set or system of striae, 
a streak, a marking ; esp. Geol., one of the 
moves or glacial marks found on rock-sur- 
Uces; Min. pL the fine parallel lines on a 
crystalline face ; Eleetr. pi, (cf. Stria a b). 

Striate- (strai|£i*t0), used in Zool. and Bot, 
as comb, form of mod.L. striatus , prefixed to 
adjs. in the sens* * striate and— * t as s. -rugose, 
-tubular. 

Striatore (strar&ttfU). 2708. [ad. L. stria- 
tuna, C, jjtoMuj Disposition of Mrlse, strlation ; 
also, one of a set of strife. ,, 

Strick (stzik), sb. late ME. [f. *strfa, wk. 
grade of root of Strike w«] - z. A bundle of 
broken hemp, flax, lute, etc. for heckling, a. 
A measure of capacity for corn, coal, etc. j also 
the measuring vessel, Now dial* late ME. 8. 
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A piece of wood with which measures of grain 
are made level. Now dial , late ME, 

Strick (strik), late ME. [f. prec.] I. 
trans. To strike off (com, etc.) level with the 
rim of the measure. a. To prepare (lint) for 
heckling; also, to heckle (flax, etc.) 1808. 

Stricken (stri*k’n), pa. pple. and ppl. a* 
late ME. [pa. pple. of Strike t/.] A. pa. pple. 
in special sense. (For other uses see Strike v.) 
S. in years : advanced ir years, arch. B. ppl. a. 
1. Of a deer, etc. : Wounded in the chase 2513. 

a. Struck with a blow 2538. b. Of a sound, 

musical note : Produced by striking a blow 
i8ao. 3. Of a person, community : Afflicted 
with disease or sickness ; overwhelmed with 
trouble, sorrow, or the like: esp. in fever- ,panic- 
s. Of the face : Marked with or exhibiting 
great trouble. 1611. b. Of the mind, heart, soul: 
Afflicted with frenzy, madness, grief, or the like 
X 79S- 4» Of a measure : Having its contents 

levelled with the rim of the measuring vessel, 
as dist. from heaped 1495. 5. S. field : a joined 

engagement between armed forces or comba- 
tants; a pitched battle 1700. 

s. het the a. deere goe weepe Shaks. a. Out of t>. 
helmets sprang the fire T knnybon. b. S. hour, (arch.), 
a full hour as indicated by the striking of the clock; 
General — ..sat talking as. hour or thereabouts Haw. 
thorns. 3. A drawn, a. face 1896. 5. 1 never had 

the good fortune to see a s. field Scott. 

Strickle (strrk’l), sb. late ME. [OE. strict! 
pulley, f. Teut. *strik- : see Strike v.] 1. A 

straight piece of wood with which surplus grain 
is struck off level with the rim of the measure, 

b. Applied to instruments used for similar pur- 
poses in casting or moulding 1688. a. A tool 
with which a reaper whets or sharpens his scythe 
1641. Hence Stri'ckle v. trans. ( Founding ) to 
strike off with a s. (the superfluous sand) in 
moulding ; to shape (a core) or form (a mould) 
by means of a s. ; also absol. 

Strict (strikt), a. 1578. [ad. L. strictus, 
stringere to draw or bind tight.] I. Physical 
senses. +1. Drawn tightly together; tight, 
close -2781. a. Restricted as to space or ex- 
tent ; narrow, drawn in. Now rare or Obs . 159 7. 
8- Straight and stiff Obs. exc. Bot. and Zool . 
r 59 a * 

s. She wildly breaketh from their a imbrace Shaks. 
a. S. passage, through which sighs are brought 
Woansw. 3. The s. stem of some corals 1891. 

IL Fig. senses. 1. Of personal relations, 
alliance, etc.* Close, intimate. Now rare or 
Obs. 1600. a. Of correspondence, agreement, 
or connexion between facts, ideas, etc. : Close, 
exactly fitting 1713. tfl- Restricted in amount, 
meaning, application, etc. -1737. 4. Accurately 
determined or defined ; exact, precise, not vague 
or loose 1631. b. Law. S . settlement : see quot. 
1710. 5. Of confinement or imprisonment: 

Rigorous ; severely restricted in regard to space 
or liberty of movement 1667. 6. Of watch and 

ward, authority, discipline, obedience, etc. : 
Rigorously maintained, admitting no relaxation 
or indulgence 1602. 7, Of a law, ordinance, 

etc., or its execution : Stringent and rigorous 
in its demands or provisions, allowing no 
evasion 1578. 8. Of an ai t or scieuce, its pro- 

cedure, etc. : In rigid conformity to rules or 
postulates 2638. 9. Of a quality or condition, 

an attitude or line of action : Maintained to the 
full, admitting no deviation or abatement ; ab- 
solute, entire 1588. b. Of truth, accuracy, etc.: 
Rigidly observed; exactly answerable to fact 
or reality 2748. zo. Rigorous and severe in 
rule and discipline, in administering justice, 
etc. 2396. 2 x. Of persons : Holding a rigorous 

and austere standard of living ; stem to oneself 
in matters of conscience and morality 2578. b. 
Of virtue, chastity, etc. 1589. xa. Undeviating 
in adherence to the principles or praedee im- 

f died by the designation 2660. 13* Of inquiry, 

nvestigation, inspection, observadon, calcula- 
Uon, and the like: Characterized by close and 
unrelaxing effort, so as to let nothing escape 
nodee 1596. 

a. The strictest explanation is the truest Pussy. 3. 
Cymb. v. iv. 17. 4, The a Import of the Word 1692. 
b. When land is settled, .by a limitation to the parent 
for Hfe. and after hie death to his first and other sons 
in tail, and trustee* are interposed to preserve the 
contingent remainders, this is called a e. settlement 
1841. . 3 . HU temper was under a government Macau- 
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LAY. 7. This purdah system is Strictest in the north 
1913. 8. The only concords recognized in a. counter- 
point 1869. 9. I generally go about In s. incognito 

Sheujcy.' A man of the strictest prudence i860. 10. 
S. disciplinarians 1850. 11. My mother and sisters 

are dissenters, and very s. Thackeray. is. The feel- 
ing on the subject among s. churchmen 1868 J13. 

Upon as. review, I blotted out several passages S wift. 
Hence Stri*cL-ly adv., -ness. 

Striction (stri kjon). 1875. [ad. L. strict io- 
nem t f. stringers.'] 1. The action of straining 
(rare) 2889. a. Geom. In a skew surface, curve 
or line of s . : the line that cuts each generator 
in that point of it that is nearest to the succeed- 
ing generator 2875. 

Stricture (stri-ktiui, -tjai), sb. 1 late ME. 
[a. L. strict ura, f. strict-, stringere, really two 
verba ; the one with the sense to bind tightly, 
strain ; the other with the senses to touch 
lightly, to gather (flowers), to draw (a sword),] 
X. A binding, tightening. x. Path. A morbid 
narrowing of a canal, cfuct, or passage, esp. of 
the urethra, oesophagus, or intestine. 2. gen. 
The action of binding or encompassing tightly ; 
tight closure ; restriction (rare) 2649. f II. A 
spark, flash of light, lit. and Jig. -1674. 

Rays and strictures of the divine Glory 1651. 

IIL A touching slightly or in passing, +1. 
A touch, slight trace -1695. a. An incidental 
remark or comment ; now always, an adverse 
criticism 1655. 

a. We may now and then add a few strictures of re- 
proof Johnson. Hence Structure v. trans . to criti- 
cize, censure (rare). Structured ppl. a. affected 
with a Structuring vbl. sb. Path, formation of a s. 

fStri-cture, sb.* [f. Strict a. + -urr.] 
Strictness. Shaks. 

Strid (strid). 1807. [npp. rrpr. OE. stride ; 
see next.] The proper name of the narrowest 
part of the channel of the Wharfe between level 
rocks at Bolton Priory ; hence, any similar gorge 
or chasm. 

Stride (straid), sb, [Two formations: (1) 
OE. stride . f. * strid - , wk. -grade of the root of 
Stride v . ; (2) the surviving word, f. the present 
stem of the vb.] 1. An act of striding ; a long 
step in walking ME. b. The distance covered 
by a stride ; the normal length of a stride used 
as a measure of distance OE. a. A striding 
gait 167X. 8. An act of progressive movement 
of a horse, etc. . completed when all the feet are 
returned to the same relative position which 
they occupied at the beginning ; also, the dis- 
tance covered by such a movement 1614- b. 
The regular or uniform movement (of a horse) 
in a race. Also transf. 1883, 4. Divergence 

of the legs when straddled ; also, the distance 
between the feet when the legs are stretched 
apart laterally to the utmost 1599, 

s. Ile..tume two minsing steps Into.* manly a 
Shaks. fig. Simplicity fliesaway,and iniquity comes 
at long strides upon us Sir T. Browns. a. I know 
him by hU s. Milt. 3. b. Phr. To take in his of 
a horse or his rider, to clear (an obstacle) without 
chec king his gallop \fig. to deal with (a matter) inci- 
dentally, without interrupting one’s course of action, 
argument, etc. To get into one*s s. : to settle down to 
one's pace or rate of progress. 

stride (straid), v. Pa. t- Strode (strlud), 
occas. strided, pa. pple. stridden (strid'n). 
[OE. strldan : — Teut. root * strid-.] ji. intr. 
To stand or walk with the legs widely diverging^ 
to straddle -1638. b. transf (Often said of an 
arch.) 1598. 2. To walk with long steps ; to 

stalk ME. 3. To take a long step ; to advance 
the foot beyond the usual leqgtb of a step ; to 
pass over or across an obstacle by a long step 
or by lilting the feet ME. 4. trans. To step 
over with a stride 257a. 3. To walk about (a 

street, etc.) with long steps ; to pace ; hence, to 
measure by striding 2577. 6. To bestride ME. 

1. b. The arches, striding o’er the new-born stream 
Burns, a. He then rose up, strided to the fire, and 
stood for some time laughing and exulting Boswaixt 
3. They that a so wide at onoe will go fame with few 
paces Fuller. 4. A hedge to clamber or a brook to 
a Clark. 6. The tenipest is his steed, he strides the 
air Shbllxy. 

Strident (sttai’dgnt), a. 2656. [ad. L. 

stridentem, stridere to creak.] 2. Making a 


harsh, grating, or creaking noise ; loud and 
harsh, shrill, a. transf. and fig. 2876. 

1. Old Steyne's s. voice Thackrrat. a. S. colour 
r^°7* ^fence Stri'denhy, the quality of being a 
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Stridor (strei’d/fi). 163a. [a. L. stridor , 

f, stridere ; see prec .1 z. A harsh, high-pitched 
sound, a shrill grating or creaking noise. a. 
Path. A harsh vibrating noise produced by 
a bronchial, tracheal, or laryngeal obstruction 
z8 76. 

Stridulate (stri*di/ 71 /n), v. 1838. [f. rood. 

L. stridulat -, stridulare, f. L. stridulus STRIDU- 
Lous. ] intr. To make a harsh, grating, shrill 
noise ; said spec, or certain insects. So Stri'dn- 
lant a. that stridulates. 

Stridulation (strididl^i jan). 1838. [a. F., 
f. mod.L. stridulare ; see prec.] The action of 
prec. vb, ; the stridulous noise produced by cer- 
tain insects. 

Stridulator (stri*di* 71 *«tai). 1880. [f.STRi- 
dulatk v. -OR.] a. An insect that stridulates. 
b. A stridulating apparatus. 

Stridulatory (stri-ditflatoii), a . 1838. [f. 
as prec. + -ory a . ] Pertaining to, causing, or 
caused by stridulation ; also, capable of stridu- 
latmg. 

Stridulent (stri*di£l 5 nt), a. 1874. [f. L. 

stridulus (see next) + -ENT,] * next. 

Stridulous (strrclitflos), a. 1611. [f. L. 

stridulus (f. stridere) + -OUS.J 1. Emitting or 
producing a shrill grating sound, a. Of voice, 
sound : Harsh, shrill, grating 1646. 3. Path. 

Pertaining to or affected with stridor 1823. 

1. S. guitar with wiry twang 1819. a. In piercing 
accents k. Cowper. Hence Stri‘dulous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Strife (stroif). ME. [a. OF. estrif j related 
to estriver S rRi ve v. ] t. The action of striving 
together ; a condition of antagonism, enmity, 
or discord ; contention, dispute, b. An act or 
instance of contention or antagonism ; a contest, 
quarrel, or dispute ME. c. A subject of con- 
tention {rare) 1535. 2. Competition, emulation ; 
a content of emulation 1530. 3. The act of 

striving ; strong effort (rare) 1601. 

1. A fell woman and full of n. ME. The diuell hath 
east a bone. .to set stryfe Betweene you 1546. transf. 
Safe amidst the elemental a. Byron. At /., at 
variance. To make s., to cause dissension. b. A 
mere s. of words Jowktt. c. Thou hast made vs a 
very s. vnto our neghbours Covkrdale Pi. Ixxix. 
flxxx.] 6. a. Let our s. be, which can best serve our 
country 18 j6. 3. A* if these Mystic Authors made it 

their s. to imitate Nature 1687. Hence Stri'feful, 
8trl*feless adjs. 

Strift. 1612. [f. Strive v. after drifts 

thrift , etc. ] The action of stn ving ; an instance 
of this ; also, contention, strife. Ohs. exc. in the 
traditional phraseology of the Society of Friends. 

Strig (stng). 1565. [Origin obsc.] I. The 
stalk of a leaf, fruit, or flower; a petiole, pe- 
duncle, or pedicel. Also, the stem of the hop 
cone. 2. A long thin appendage in various 
Cools ; the tang of a sword-blade ; the stem of 
a marking-gauge ; or the like 1703. 
flStriga (strai ga). PL strig*® (strard^/). 
1760. [L.J +1. Arch . — Stria i. -1771. a. 
Bot. A row of stiff bristles ; now, a stiff bristle 
(chiefly pi.) 176 o. 3. But. A transverse streak 
1826. 

Strlgate (strai*gA),a. 1891. [ad. L. stri- 
gatu :, f. striga furrow, swath of hay or corn, 
etc. ] *» Strjgosk a. 3. So Striga*ted a. having 
a channelled surface 1728. 

|| Strigm (strai*d£fz), sb.fl. 1563. [L., striae, 
slrigx.] The channels ot a fluted column. 
Strigil (stri-dgil). 1581. [ad. L. strigilis, 
f. strig-, stringers to touch lightly.] 1. Antiq . 
An instrument with a curved blade, for scraping 
the sweat and dirt from the skin in the hot-air 
bath or after gymnastic exercise. Also transf. 
a flesh-brush or other instrument used for the 
same purpose. 2. Ent. (See quot.) 1873. 

a.. The sixth segment [of the male Corijca j bearing 
on its upper side a small stalked plate {strig it) . .fur- 
nished with rows of teeth 191a 
Strlglllose (stridxi'ldhg), a, 1857. [f. mod. 
L. strigilla , dim. of Striga.] Bot. Finely stri- 
gose. 

Strigose (straPgeus), a. 1793. Tad. mod.L. 
strigosus , f. L. striga ; see -ose. J 1. Bot. Covered 
with stngne or stiff hairs. Also of hairs : Having 
the character of strigae. a. Ent. Having strigx, 
streaked 1826. 

Strigous (strargas), a . rare. 1776. [ad. 
mod. L. strigosus ; see prec. and-ous.] «prec, z. 
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Strike (straik), sb. ME. [f. next.] 1. - 
Stkick sb. z. late ME. a. a. — Strickle sb. 
z. late ME. b. An instrument, usu. a rod or 
narrow board, used in brickmaking, casting, 
plumbing, etc., for levelling a surface by striking 
off the superfluous material 1683. 3. A de- 

nomination of dry measure (not now officially 
recognized) ; usu. identical with the bushel, but 
in some districts equal to a half-bushel, and in 
others to two or four bushels. Also, the cylin- 
drical wooden measuring vessel containing this 
quantity. ME. +4. The unit proportion of malt 
in ale or beer -1820. 5. An act of striking 1587. 

6. Fishing, a. The jerk by which the angler 
secures a fish that is already hooked 1840. b. 
A lar^e catch (of fish) 1887. 7. Mining and 

Geol. The horizontal course of a stratum ; direc- 
tion with regard to the points of the compass 
1829. 8. A concerted cessation of work on the 

part of a body of workers, for the purpose of 
obtaining some concession from the employer 
or employers. Formerly occas. s. of work. 1810. 
g. An act of * striking oil ' ; a discovery of a rich 
vein of ore in mining. Also fig. a stroke of 
success, 1883. 10. U.S. Baseball. An act of 

striking at the ball, characterized as fair or 
foul s. ; a 1 foul s.' 1874. n. Printing. A type 
matrix struck from the punch 1871. 12. Coin- 
ing. The amount struck at one time 1891. 13. 

Soap-making. The proper crystalline or mottled 
appearance of a soap, indicating complete 
saponification 1884. 

8. It appeared there was n s. for higher wages 1815 
Phr. On s. 14. f/..V. I'olitical slang. The introduction 
of a bill (a s. bill) hostile to some moneyed interest in 
the hope of being paid to withdraw it 1885. 

Comb. : a. -breaker, a workman who consents to 
work for an employer whose workmen are on s. f thus 
contributing to the defeat of the s. j -pay, the periodi- 
cal payment made by a trade-union for the support of 
men on s. 

Strike (straik), v. Pa. t. Struck (strnk) ; pa. 
pple. struck, arch . (also U.S. in sense III. 2) 
stricken (stri-k’n); s«e also Striked. [Com. 
VVGer. str. vb. ; OE. strican , slide, strtcen , f. 
OTeut. *strik- (: *straik- : *stnk~) Indo-Eur. 
*streig- (: +stroig- 1* strig-), found in L. strin- 
gers; c L Strigil. 1 I. 1. intr. To make one’s, 
way. go. In early use chiefly poet. Later, 
chiefly with adv. {forth, forward, over) or phr. 
indicating the direction. Obs. exc. arch. ME. a. 
To proceed in a new direction ; to make an ex- 
cursion ; to turn in one’s journey across, down, 
etc. 1615. b. of a road, stream, etc. 1584. c. 
Of a boundary, path, mountain-range, etc.: To 
take a (specified) direction 1456. d. trans. To 
s. a line or path : to take a direction or course 
of movement 1867. 

x The Jews were not lnnjj of striking forward 
S 1 xvENgoN. a. It began raining, and 1 struck Into 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s, and dined Swift. We struck 
across the island Darwin. b. A bridle road, .struck 
into the fields 1883. C. A range of hills strikes 
southerly 1881. 

IL To stroke, rub lightly, smooth, level, z. 
trans. To go over lightly with an instrument, 
the hand, etc. ; to stroke, smooth ; to make 
level. Also absol. Now dial. OE. ta. To smear 
soap, blood, etc.) on a surface ; also, to spread 
a surface) with (something) ; to coat (a surface) 
over with oil, a wash, etc. -1799. 3. To make 

(grain, etc.) level with the rim of the measure by 
passing a strickle over it. Also with the measure 
as obj. late ME. b. To level (sand) in mould- 
ing 1779. 4. Bricklayiug . To level up (a joint) 

with mortar; to spread (mortar) along a joint 
1668. b. To cut off the superfluous mortar 
from the edges of (tiling! 1693. 5. Tanning. 

To smooth and expand (skins) 1764. 6. Car- 

pentry . To fashion (moulding) with a plane 
7843. 

IIL To mark with lines; to draw a line, z. 
To draw (a straight line) esp. by mechanical 
means; to draw (a circle, an arc) with com- 
passes ; fto make (a stroke, written mark) 
x6xx. a. To cancel or expunge with or as with 
the stroke of a pen. Obs . exc. in s. of, s. out, 
s. through , and in the phr. to s. (a name, a per- 
son) off or (now rarely) out of a list, late ME. 
3. To form (a jury) by cancelling a certain 
number of names from the list of persons 
nominated to serve ; similarly, to form (a com- 
mittee), to make (a new register of voters) 
1715. 4. To make or cut (a tally) 1626. 6* 
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Agric . To mark off (land, a ridge) by plough- 
ing once up and down the field ; to make (fur- 
rows) in this manner ; also absol, Z573. b. To 
make (a row of holes) with a dibble 1797. 

s. Accustome your self to t. your strokes firm and 
bold 1 66 a. a. He has struck Thomas out of his will 
Thackeray. 3. The Committee was struck late in 
the summer 1896. 

IV. To lower (sails, masts), and derived 
senses. 1 . Naut. To lower or take down (a sail, 
mast, yard, etc.); esp. to lower (the topsail) 
as a salute and, more rarely, as a sign of sur- 
render in an engagement ME. b. To haul 
down (a flag), esp. as a salute or as a sign of 
surrender. Chiefly in the phrases to s. {the) flag, 
to s. one's colours . Also to s. one’s flag (said of 
an admiral) : see Flag sb. 4 2. 1628. c. absol. 
To lower sail, haul down one’s flag, late ME. 

а. trans. Naut. To lower (a thing) into the hold 

by means of a rope and tackle. Chiefly to s. 
down (also absol.). Also, to s. out, to hoist out 
from the hold and lower to the dock. 1644. 8> 

Building, a. To remove (scaffolding) ; in trench- 
work. to remove (the timbers with which the 
sides have been secured) 1694. b. To remove 
(the centre or centering of an arch) 1739. 4* 

Shipbuilding, To cause (a vessel) to slide down , 
of (the slipway) ; to release (a boat from the 
craale) 1647. 5. To discharge (a load) ; to 

empty (a vessel) of its load 1627. b. Sugar- 
boiling. To empty (the liquor, the tache) 1793. 

б. To let down (a tent) for removal ; to remove 

the tents of (a camp or encampment) 1707. 7. 

To unfix, put out of use 1793. b. Theatr . To 
remove (a scene) ; to remove the scenery, etc. 
of (a play); to turn down (a light) 18H9. 8. intr. 

Of an employee : To refuse to continue work ; 
esp. of a body of employees, to oease working 
by agreement among themselves or by order of 
their society or union 1768. b. More explicitly 
to s. work, f tools (cf. sense 7 above) 1803. c. 
trans. Of a workmen s society or union : To 
order a strike of workmen against (a firm) ; to 
order (a body of workmen) to strike 1891. 

x. Now a. your sailes ye iolly Mariners, For we be 
come vnto a quiet rode Spenser. fig. He boarding 
her, she striking sail to him Pope. 3. a. On striking 
the scaffolding, part of the south transept, .came down 
1868. 6. Next morning we struck camp and turned 

homewards t 89 1. 7. Arrange the hour for. .striking 

wickets 1851. 8. The London omnibus men struck in 
a body 1892. 

V. To deal a blow, to smite with the hand 

{occas. another limb), a weapon or tool. 1. 
trans. To deal (a person, an animal) a blow ; 
to hit with soma force either with the hand or 
with a weapon. Also with double obj. to s. (a 
person) a blow. ME. b. absol. and intr. To 
deal or aim a blow with the fist, a stick, etc. 
1509. 2. trans. To hit, smite (a material, an 

object) with an implement, esp. with one de- 
signed for the purpose. Also with cogn. obj. 
ME. b. absol. and intr. To make a stroke with 
a hammer or other implement ; spec, in Smith- 
ing ME. c. trans. To s. (a prisoner) in the 
boots, to crush the limbs by driving wedges be- 
tween them and the iron boots as a form of 
torture. Obs. exc. Hist. 1715. 3- With com- 

plementary adv. or phr. : To remove or drive 
with or as with a blow of an implement or the 
hand. Now somewhat rare. 1450. 4. To stamp 

with a stroke, a. To impress (a coin, medal, 
etc.) with a device by means of a die ; to coin 
(money) ; also f absol. 1449. b. To impress (a 
device) upon ; also to impress (a die, etc.) with 
a device 1551. c. To impress or print by means 
of type, an engraving or the like. Obs. exc. in 
to s. off. 1759. +d .fig. To imprint on the mind 
-1709. 5. To tap, rap, knock 1470. b. To 
beat or sound (a drum, etc.); to sound (an 
alarm} on a drum (said also of the drum). Also 
to s. up. Also absol. Obs. exc. Hist. 157a. c. 
To touch (a string, a key of an instrument) so 
as to produce a musical note ; poet, to play 
upon (a harp, lyre, etc.) 1565. 6. a. {a) To 

produce (fire, a spark) by percussion, esp, by 
the percussion of flint ana steel. Chiefly in the 
phr. to s. fire. 1450. {b) transf. (in recent use). 

To cause (a match) to ignite by friction. Also 
intr . of a match: To admit of being struck. 
1880. b. To produce (music, a sound, note) 
by touching a string or playing upon an instru- 
ment ; hence gen. to sound (a particular note). 
Also said of the Instrument. 1597. 7. To pierce. 
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•tab, or cut (a person, etc.) with a sharp weapon. 
Also with double obj. Now rare. ME. b. fig. 
Of a feeling* etc. : To pierce (a person to the 
heart, to the quick), late ME. 8. absol. and 
intr. (also with cogn. obj.). To deliver a cut or 
thrust with a sharp weapon. Also said of the 
weapon. ME. b.fig. esp. in to s. at, to aim at 
the overthrow, destruction, or defeat of. late 
M E. g. In various spec, uses of sense V. 7 ; 
esp. Angling, to cause the hook to pierce the 
mouth of (a fish) by a jerk ; to hook ; also said 
of the hook or the rod. late ME. 10. To hit 
with a missile, a shot, etc. Also said of the 
missile, late ME. xi. intr. To use one's wea- 
pons ; to fight. Also with cogn. obj. 1579* b. 
tram . To fight (a battle), late ME. c. Mil. 
intr . To attack. Const, at. Also tram, to attack 
(in flank, etc.). 1606. xa. tram. a. Tb deliver 
a blow with (the hand or something held in the 
hand), to bang, slap (the fist, hand), to stamp 
(the foot) on , upon, against . Also, to strike a 
horse with (the spur). Const, to , against. 1^48. 
b. To cause (a tool, etc.) to make the required 
stroke. In Bookbinding, To cause (a hot tool) 
to make an impression in tooling. 1600. 13. 

Of a serpent, etc. : To wound (a person) with 
its fangs or sting. Also absol. late ME. 14. 
Of an animal: To wound or attack with the 
heels, horns, tusks, claws, or any natural wea- 
pon. Also absol. Now rare. 1538. b. intr. To 
aim a blow with a natural weapion ; to lash out 
(with the feet, etc.) 1565. 15. tram. fa. Of a 

bird of prey : To dart at and seize (its quarry 
or prey) -1879. b. intr . Of a fish: To seize 
the bait 1891. 16. Of a piece of mechan- 

ism : To make a stroke, hit or beat something 
1610. 17. intr. and trans. with cognate obj. Of 

a clock : To make one or more strokes on its 
sounding part. Hence tram, to indicate (the 
hour of day) by a stroke or strokes ; also with 
obj. a numeral designating the hour, late ME. 

b. intr. in passive sense. Of the hour : To be 
indicated by the striking of the clock, late ME. 

c. trans. To cause (a clock, etc.) to sound the 
time ; to cause (bells) to sound together 167c. 
18. Of lightning, thunder, a thunderbolt: To 
descend violently upon and blast (a person or 
thing), late ME. b. absol. and intr. 1750. ig. 
trans. Of God : To visit with lightning, esp. as 
a punishment. Also to s. dead. 1577. no. To 
bring suffering or death upon (a person, etc.) 
as with a blow ; to afflict suddenly (with, by 
sickness, infirmity, death), esp. as a punish- 
ment. (Said chiefly of God or a deity. ) late M E. 
b. Of a disease, etc. : To attack or afflict (a per- 
son) suddenly ; to make infirm, lay low. Chiefly 
pass. 1530. c. pass. Of a crop, of cattle 1 To be 
tainted or infected with a disease 1750. ax. 
To deprive (a person) suddenly of life, or of one 
of the faculties. as if by a physical blow. Often 
with com pi. . as to s. dead , blind , etc. Also pass . : 
To become suddenly blind , dumb, etc. 1534. b. 
hyperbolically , expressing the temporary effect 
of fear, amasement, etc. 1533. c. Vulgarly used 
In joc. forms of imprecation, as j. ms blind (if, 
but — ), etc. 1696. d. To turn as by enchant- 
ment into 1609. a a. To prostrate mentally ; in 
weaker sense, to shock, depress. Obs. exc. in 
To s. all of a heap (colloq.). 1598. b. To cause 
(a person) to be overwhelmed or seized with 
(terror, amazement, grief, etc.). Also of the 
feeling : To seize. 1533. c. To cause (a feeling, 
etc.) to fall or come suddenly. Const into, 
+m, fio. 1583. 

1. [He] struck the boy a violent blow 1894. b. His 
dwarf.. Struck at her with his whip Tbnnybon, a 
fig. Wit now and then, struck smartly, shows a spark 
Cowrsa. b. Phr. To s. white the iron is hot , to make 
one's effort while opportunity serves, 9. [They] now 
prepared to s, the weapon from his hand 1797. 4. A 

fine Modal was struck.. on Occasion of the Victory 
1736, c. Send it to the printer to a. off a certain 
number of proofs 189s. 9. He struck the table a blow 
T889. b. The kettledrums struck up Macaulay, c. 
But hark t he strikes the golden lyre 1 Pops. 6, a. 
Phr. To e. a light , to produce a flame with flint and 
steel or by the friction of a match. (£) Matches that 
s. only on the box 1899. b. Such musick sweet. .As 
never was by mortall Anger strook Milt. 7. b. The 
News of the loss of Bologna, struck Pope Julius the 
ad to the Heart 171s. 8. The Fellow, .struck at the 

Spaniard with his Hatchet Da Fox. b. The Revolu. 
don.. began to s. at Church and King 1899. Phr. 
TV i, mi the root at foundation) to attempt or tend to 
tho utter destruction or overthrow (^something). 9 


He that strikes The Venifton first, shall be the Lord 
o’ th' F east Shaks. High authorities say that salmon 
should not be struck at all 1899. 11. 1 o a. one blow 

for the King 184^. C. The French centre . was 
marching to a. it in flank 1893. xa. He struck the 
stock of nis gun violently upon the ground 1862. 13. 

A hideous snake.. had uplifted its triangular head to 
s. 1893. 14. b. They s. with their claws, they bite 

eacli other Goldsm. *7. The clocke hath strucken 
twelue vpon the bell Shaks. fig. This day my years s. 
fiftie 1605. b. I will sit up 'till twelve strikes 1787. c. 

1 struck my repeater again 1893. 18. The house had 

been struck with lightning 1808. Phr. To s. dead, 
blind. 19. Heau’n with Lightning s. the murth’rer 
dead Shaks. so. b. The Duke had been stricken by 
paralysis 1891. C. They [lambs] have been struck 
with the fly 1840.^ at. Some Planet s. him dead z6e8. 
b. Her beauty will certainly s. me dumb Shkkidan. 
sa. b. Rebecca's appearance struck Amelia with terror 
Thackeray, c. Hut appearance will s, terror into his 
enemies Jowrrr. 

VI. To make a vigorous movement (as if 
striking a biow). x. intr. To make a stroke 
with the limbs in swimming. Also to s . out. 
x 66 o. b. To make a stroke with one's oar 
1725. 9. Of a horse : To put down his fore 

feet short , close, etc. 1083. *>• trans. Of a horse: 

To alter his pace into (a faster movement). 
Also intr. To quicken his pace into. Also, to 
put (a horse) into a quicker pace. 1816. 3. To 

thrust (the hand, etc.) with a sudden movement. 
Also intr. 1607. 4. intr. To move quickly, 

dart, shoot 1639. b. To start suddenly into (a 
song, tune) 1819. c. To thrust oneself sudden- 
ly or vigorously into (a quarrel, debate, etc.) 
1828. d. trans. ( ~ s. into) in phr. to s. an atti- 
tude: see Attitude a. 1825. 5. intr. a. Of 

light: To pierce through (a medium), break 
through (clouds, darkness) 1563. b. Of cold : 
To go through , penetrate to. Also of the wind, 
something damp or cold, to s. chill, damp, etc. ; 
also trans . 1569. 6. trans. To cause to pene- 
trate, impart (life, warmth, dampness) to, into , 
through 1611. 7. Of a plant, cutting, etc.: To 

send down or out (its roots) ; to put forth (its 
root or roots) 1707. b. intr. To put forth roots. 
Of a root : To penetrate the soiL 1682. c. 
tram. To cause (a cutting, etc.) to root ; to 
propagate (a plant) by means of a cutting, etc. 
1842, 8, To change the colour of (a substance) 

by chemical action into (a specified colour) ; to 
pioduce or assume (a specified colour) by this 
means 1664. g. a. trans. To cause (a colour, 
dvr) to take or sink in 1769. b. intr. Of a dye : 
To sink in; also, to spread, run 1790. 10. 

trans. To cause (herrings) to become impreg- 
nated with salt, or (pork) with saltpetre in curing 
1780. 

x. He.. struck out. nnd swam for a few yards 1888. 
s. b. He struck his horses into a gallop 1823. 4. A 

sudden pain.. struck across my heart 1719. b. The 
Tester next struck into another carol Scott. 5. b. 
The. .damp of the place struck to his marrow 1889. 

VIL To impinge upon. 1. intr. Of a moving 
body : To impinge upon or come into collision 
or contact with something else. Const, on, 
upon , against . ME. 9. trans . To come into 
forcible contact or collision with 1626. b. fig. 
(chiefly after l.atin ferire caelum, sideru ) 1005. 
3. spec. Of a ship : a. intr. To hit (on or upon 
a rock, etc.), to run aground X518. b. trans. 
To hit or run upon (a rock, the ground, a mine) 
1587. 4. Nam. To s. ground, soundings: to 

reach the bottom w f ith a sounding line. Also 
transf. of a swimmer : To touch (bottom). 1726. 
5. trans. Of a beam or ray of light or heat : To 
fall on, catch, touch 1586. b. intr. Of light : 
To fall, impinge on 1662. 6. trans. Of a sound, 

report, etc. : To fall on, reach, or catch (the 
ear) X596. b. intr. with on, upon 1848. 7. 

trans. Of a thought, an idea: To come into the 
mind of* occur to (a person) 1606. 8. To im- 
press or arrest (the eye, view, sight) 1700. 9. 

Of something seen or heard : To impress strong- 
ly (a person); to appear remarkable to 1673. 
b. intr. To make an impression (on the mind, 
senses, observation) 173a. c. trans. To impress 
in a specified way 1701. d. To impress or 
catch (the senses, fancy, etc.) 1697. e. To 
catch the admiration, fancy, or affection of 
(one of the opposite sex) 1599. 10, intr. To 

hit or light on, upon 2626. ss. trans. To come 
upon, reach in travelling | to come to in the 
course of one's wanderings. Chiefly U.S. and 
Colonial. Also of a hne t To hit, come upon 


(a specified point). 1798. b. To come across 
unexpectedly ; also, to hit upon (the object of 
one's search). Chiefly U.S. 1851. 

x. Birds killed striking [against the glass of a light. 
hou\e] 1901. a. His stool-legs were so loosened that 
when he sat down he struck the floor with a cradt 
1899. b. Bass, and treble voices s. the skies Fora a 
The yacht h*d struck bow on 1890. 6. [A] scraping 

sound struck his quick ear 1891. 7. It struck me im- 
mediately that I had made a blunder Swift. Hold., 
a thought has struck me 1 Shkkidan. 9. His atten- 
dant was struck by the unusual change in his deport- 
ment Scott, b. On different senses, difTrent objects 
s. Pops. c. Phr. To s. one as — , to appear to one 
as — , to give one the impression of being — . e. To 
be struck on (vulg.) : I’m glad you’re struck on her 
1893. so. You s. on truth in all things, sir 1616. 11. 

At length we successfully struck the spoor Uadkn- 
Powbll. b. Phr. 7 0 s a bonanza (cf Bonanza 1). 
To s it rich, to find a rich mineral deposit. To s. 
oil : see Oil sb. 1 3. 

vni. x. To s. hands (said of two parties to a 
bargain) : to take one another by the hand in 
confirmation of a bargain ; hence, to ratify a 
bargain with (another) 1440. tb. To s. (a per- 
son) lurk : to give him a ' luck-penny ' on making 
a bargain -1677. a. To settle, arrange the 
terms of, make and ratify (an agreement, trenty, 
truce, fmarriage, fpeace, etc.); esp. in phr. 
to s. a bargain 1544. 3. tram . To balance (a 

book or sheet of accounts) 1539. 4. To deter- 
mine, estimate (an average, a mean) 1729. t$. 

To s. a docket : see Docket sb. -1852. 6. slang. 

fa. tram. To steal (goods), rob (a person); 
also absed. and with cogn. obj. -1622. intr. 
To borrow money -1700. c. To beg; also in 
phr. to s. it 1898. d. trans. To make a sudden 
and pressing demand upon (a person /ora loan, 
etc.). Also absol. or intr. 2751. 7. tntr. In the 

U.S. army : To act as an officer’s servant 1891. 
3. To s. a balance: see Balance sb. 16. 

With ad vs. S. down. a. trans. To fell to the 
round with a blow. b. intr. Of the sun . To send 
own its heat oppressively. S. home. intr. To make 
an effective stroke or thrust with a weapon or tool. 

b. Of words, etc.: To tell powerfully to produce a 
strong impression. S. In. ta. intr. To join with as 
a co-worker, etc. : to fall in agreement with. tb. To 
enter a competition for. c. Of an eruption, disease : 
To disappear from the surface or the extremities with 
internal effects, d. To interpose actively in an affair, 
e. To interpose in a discussion, etc,, with a remark, 
an expression of opinion, etc. S. off. a. trans. To 
c&ncef by or as by a stroke of th® pen ; to remove 
from a list or record. b. To cut off with a stroke of 
a sword, axe, etc. C. To produce (a picture, literary 
composition, etc.) quickly or impromptu. S. out. a. 
trans. * Strike off a. D. To produce or elicit, as by 
a blow or stroke. C. To produce by a stroke of inven- 
tion (a plan, scheme, fashion, etc.). d. To represent 
in a working drawing or plan. Also, to sketch rapidly. 

e. To open up, make for oneself (a path, course, line). 

f. intr. To go energetically. g. To lay about one 
(with the fists, a weapon, etc.).. S. up. R. (a) trans. 
To begin to play or sing (a piece Of music, a song); 
(, b ) intr. (or absol) To begin playing or singing ; (c) 
intr. Of music : To begin to be played, b. To make 
and ratify (an agreement, treaty, bargain, etc.). In 
recent use slightly contempt. C. To start (a friend- 
ship, a conversation, trade, etc. with another). d. 
tntr. To rise up quickly, dart or spring up. e. U S. 
in pass, (a) To be bewildered. (£) To be fascinated 
with or 4 gone * on (a person of the opposite sex). 

Striked (straikt), pfil. a* 1581. [f. prec. (II. 
3) + -ED 1 .] Of a measure: Levelled with a 
strike or strickle : opp. to heaped. 

Striker (strai’kw). ME. [f. Strike v. 
+ -ER 1 J I. fx. One who roams as a vagrant, 
late ME. only. tb. A footpad -i6ix. 9. A 
person (or animal) that strikes, a. gen. ME. b. 
In indecent sense. Hence, a fornicator. -166$. 

c. One who * strikes ' fish with a spear or harpooa 

1697. d. In metal-working, the assistant opera- 
tor who wields the heavy sledge-hammer 1831. 
e. In various games; The player who is to 
4 strike ' 1699. £ A workman who 4 strikes ' or 

is * on strike 285a 

s. a. Against which no blow can be struck but it re- 
coils on the s. Emerson, c. The natives are excellent 
hunters and strikers offish 18*7. e. S.-out (in Tennis^ 
etc.) the one who plays the hall when first served. 

II. A thing that strikes or is used for striking 
1. gen. 1644. 9 . - Strickle sb. 1. a, b. 1693. 

3. A clock or watch that strikes 1778. 4. A 

harpoon 1858. 5. A steam-hammer designed 

as a substitute for the blacksmith’s 'striker* 
1869. 0 . The piece of mechanism in a gun, 

fuse, etc. which explodes the charge 2894. % 

The part of a bell, clock, etc. which strikes 2879. 

(ft) (mn). f (Fr. fajre). 8 (far, firm, earth). 


0(Ger.Kfln). i (Fr.j*tf). ii (Ger. Mailer), ii (Fr. dime). § (curl), c (ee) (there), f 
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Striking (strcl'kig), vbL sb. late ME. [f. 
Strike v. + -ino *.] The action of Strike v., 
in various senses. 

mttrib . and Comb. : a distance, the distance within 
which it is possible to strike a blow \ -iron, a kind of 
harpoons -plate, the metal plate against which the 
end of a spring-lock bolt strikes, when the door or lid 
is being closed. 

Striking (strai'kig), fpl. a. x6xx. [f. 
Strike v. + -ing*.] That strikes, esp. that 
strikes the attention of an observer ; telling, im- 
pressive. Hence Stri*king-ly adv., -ness. 

String (striij), sb. [OE. string : — OTeut. 
*strangi».] I. A line, cord, thread, z. A line 
for binding or attaching anything; normally 
one composed of twisted threads of spun vege- 
table fibre, ta. In early use occas. a rope or 
cord of any thickness. In i6-i8th c. applied 
joc. to the hangman's rope. -1840. b. Chiefly 
applied to a line of smaller thickness than that 
connoted by rope . In mod. use : A thin cord 
or stout thread. ME. c. Thin cord or stout 
thread used for tying parcels and the like 1827. 

d. A cord used as a snare {rare) MIC. e. A cord 

for leading or dragging along a person or an 
animal ; a leading-string, a leasn ME. f. A 
thread on which beads, pearls, etc. are strung 
x6i3. g. A cord for actuating a puppet i860, 
a. transf. A natural string or cord. a. A liga- 
ment, tendon, nerve, etc. ; an elongated muscle 
or muscular fibre ; the fraenum of the tongue. 
rare cxc. in s. of the tongue. OE. b. In plants : 
A cord, thread, or fibre; a 'vein* of a leaf; 
the tough piece connecting the two halves of a 
pod (In beans, etc.) ; a root-filament, late ME. 
c. A tendril ; a runner. Now dial. 11585. 3. 

A cord or line (composed of vegetable fibre, 
gut, or fine wire) adapted to produce a musical 
sound when stretched and caused to vibrate 
OE. b. fig, and in fig. context 1583. c. pi. 
Stringed instruments; now only, such as are 
played with a bow. Also, in mod. use, the 
players on these (in an orchestra or band). ME. 
4. A bowstring OE. 5. A piece of cord, tape, 
ribbon, etc. tor tying up or fastening some 
portion of dress, for binding the hair, for closing 
a bag or purse, etc. ME. +b. pL The short 
cords, ribbons, or leather straps, formerly often 
attached (in pairs) to the edges of book-covers, 
to be tied in order to keep the book closed (now 
called ties) -1663. t6. A cord or ribbon worn as 
a decoration ; the ribbon of a knightly order 
-1814. +7. a. The cord or chain wound on the 

barrel of a watch, b. A chain or cord for carry- 
ing a watch. -1701. 

I. <L We walk in a world of Plots} strings univer- 
sally spread, of deadly gins and fall-traps Carlyle. 

e. fig. To lead in a to have in or on a e. : to bo 
able to do what one likes with. Also U.S. a limita- 
tion or restriction attached to something 1807. g. fig. 
To pull the strings, to control the course of affairs, to 
be the concealed operator in what is ostensibly done 
by another, a. b. fir. The Enquirye concerning the 
Rootes of Good and euill, and the strings of those 
Rootes Bacon. 3. b. But why touch I this a. agayne ? 
1655. To harp on one {the same, etc.) /. : see Harp v. i. 
4 They make ready their arrow vpon the a. Fs. xi. a. 
fig To hare two (many, etc.) strings to one's bow , 
to have two (etc.) alternative resources. Second a 
second resource available if the first should fall j 
'First.' 'second,* and 'third* strings are the first, 
second, and third men chosen to represent a club in 
any event 1897. 5. Thou.. who hast had my purse, 
As if f strings were thine Shaks. 

II. A number of objects strung on a thread ; 

hence, a series, succession. 1. A thread or file 
with a number of objects strung upon it; a 
number (of beads, herrings, etc.) strung on 
a thread. Also, a number of things (e. g. sau- 
sages) linked together in a line. 1488. a* A 
number of animals driven in single file tied one 
to the other; a train of animals, vehicles, or 
persons one behind the other x686. b. A flock 
(of birds) flying tn single file z8ox. 3. A set or 
stud of horses, beasts of draught or burden, 
fslaves 1734. fb» A set (of persons) ; a band, 
a faction -1699. 4* A number of things in a 

line; a row, chain, range 1683. g. A con- 
tinuous series or succession (e. g. of stories, 
questions, incidents) 171a b. A continuous 
utterance, a 1 screed ’. contempt, 176 6. e. The 
1 thread ’, sequence (of a narrative), rare. 1833. 

*• I bane sent you. .a s. of Corail Beads xfisa a. 
Smugglers and their strings of pack-hones Daiww. 


5. I had a a. of questions ready to ask 1797. b. It 
sounds like a s. of mere gabble Hawthorns. 

III. transf. x. Mining. A thin vein of ore or 
coal ; a ramification of a lode 1603. a. U.S. A 
line of fencing 1794. 3* Carpentry . «■ s.-hoard 

1711. 4. Arch. ** s. •course or - moulding 1817. 

Comb, t s.-be&n US., the French or kidney bean f 
-board, a board which supports the ends of the steps 
in a wooden staircase 1 also collect, sing. 1 -course, 
a distinctive horisontal course, carried round a build- 
ing; -galvanometer, one consisting of a fine con- 
ducting fibre, for measuring rapidly-fluctuating cur- 
rents; -moulding, a moulding carried horizontally 
along a wall j -piece, a long piece of timber serving 
to connect and support a framewoik (e. g. a floor, 
bridge) ; a longitudinal railway-steeper (U.S .) ; a 
heavy squared timber carried along the edge of a 
wharf-front. 

String(striq),o. Pa. t. and pa. pple. strung 
(stm)). late ME. [f. prec,] 1. trans. a. To 
fit (a bow) with its string ; to * bend * or pre- 
pare for use by slipping the loop of the bow- 
string into its notch, so that the string is drawn 
tight, b. To fit or furnish with a string or 
strings. Also poet, to tighten the strings of (a 
musical instrument) to the required pitch ; to 
tune. 1530. 9. To furnish (the body) with 

nerves or sinews ; spec, to furnish (the tongue) 
with its frsenum 1633. 3, fig. To make tense, 

brace, give vigour or tone to (the nerves, sinews, 
the mind, its ideas, etc.) 1599. b. with up 1845. 
c. To brace to, rarely’/^ (action) or to (do 
something) 1748. d. To bring to a (specified) 
condition of tension or sensitiveness i860. 4. 

To bind, tie, fasten, or secure with a string or 
strings 1613. 5. To thread or file (beads and 

the like) on or as on a string i6xa. b. To hang 
or suspend by a connecting string 1890. c. fig. 
To put together in connected speech 1605. 6. 

To hang, kill by hanging. Usu. with up. 1727. 
7. To deprive (a bean-pod) of its string or 
strings ; to remove the runners from (a straw- 
berry-bed) 1664. 8. To furnish, equip, or adorn 
with something suspended or slung 1845. 9. 

To draw up in a line or row ; to extend in a 
string or series. Also with out, up. 1670. 10. 

To extend or stretch (something flexible or 
rigid) from one point to another. Also with out. 
1838. 1 1. in tr. To move or progress in a string 

or disconnected line ; spec, in Hunting, of the 
hounds 1824. x 9. To form into strings, become 
stringy 1839. 13. trans. To deceive, humbug. 

U.S. slang. 1901. 

*. He tipt bis arrow, strung his bow, and shot 1788. 
b.Orpheus Lute was strung with Poets sinewes Shaks. 
a. Art neuer strung her tongue 163a. 3. Toil strung 

the Nerves and purifi’d the Blood Dryden. d. Too 
highly strung for banter 2863. 5. c. It is easy.. to s. 

platitudes together 1884. 6 . They strung him up 

after a fair trial before J udge Lynch 1893. 10. String- 

ing booms across the river — obstructing navigation 
1908. xi. However good the scent, they [staghoundx] 
s. out 2905. 

Stringed (strlqd), a. OE. [f. Strinq sb. 
+ -ed*?] i. Having a string or strings; spec. 
of musical instruments such as the violin and 
guitar, b. Her. Used in specifying the tincture 
of a string ; e. g. s. argent 1579. 9 . transf. Pro- 

duced by strings or stringed instruments 1639. 

x. A one-stringed banjo 1873. a. Divinely-warbled 
voice Answering the s. noise Milt. 

Stringency (stri'ndggnsi). 1844. [f. next; 
see -ENCY.J The quality of being stringent ; 
strictness, rigour, b. Of reasoning : Compul- 
sive force 1864. c. Comm. * Tightness * in the 
money-market 1877. 

Stringent (strimd^Snt), a. 1605. [ad. L. 
stringentem, strlngere .] 1. Astringent, con- 
strictive, styptic, esp. with ref. to taste. a. 
Tightly enfolding or compressing (rare) X736. 

3. Of reasoning: That compels assent, con- 
vincing 1653. 4. Of regulations, procedure, 

obligations, etc. : Rigorous, strict, thorough- 
going ; rigorously binding or coercive X846. 5. 
Of the money-market : Tight 1891. 

t. Harsh ana •. to the palate, as. .Unripe fruit VB58L 

4. A more s. test waa now added Macaulay. Hence 
Stringent-ly ado+* ness. 

Stringer (stri’qcx). late MB. [f. String 
v. and id, J +1. One who makes strings for 
bows -x68& b. The workman who fits a musi- 
cal instrument with strings 184s. a. ig. One 
who strings words together 1774. 3. Building, 
etc. a. A horizontal timber connecting uprights 
in a framework, supporting a floor, or the like ; 


a tie or tie-beam 1838. b. Shipbuilding. An 
inside strake of planking or platiag, secured to 
the ribs and supporting the ends of the beams 
1830. e. U.S. A longitudinal railway sleeper 
x88x. 4- Mining and Geol. A narrow vein of 

mineral traversing a mass of different material 
1874. 6* Handcuffs (slang) 1893. 
Strtngnalt (stri'qhglt). 1593. [app. f. 
String sb. + Halt a. and sb. 9 See also Spring- 
halt. J An affection of the hind legs of a horse 
which causes certain muscles to contract spas- 
modically. 

Stringing (stri-giq), vbl. sb. x 6 ao. [-ing *.] 
x. The action of String v. 9. concr. a. Strings 
collectively 1729. b. Material for the string- 
board of a staircase, or for string-courses on a 
building X833. c. Straight or curved inlaid 
lines in cabinet work 18x2. 

Stringless (stri-glGs), a. 1591. [-less.] 
Having no string; lacking strings. 

His tongue is now a siringfeKse instrument Shaks. 

Stringy (strict), a. 1669. [f. String sb. 
+ -Y J ,] x. Resembling string or fibre; con- 
sisting of string-like pieces. Chiefly of vegetable 
or animal tissue, esp. meat when its fibres have 
become tough. 9. Of a person, the body, etc. 1 
Thin ; exhibiting sinew rather than flesh 1833. 
3. Of liquid or viscous matter: Containing or 
forming glutinous thread-like parts ; ropy *604, 
x. Bits and gobbets of lean meat.. tough ana s. 
morsels Hawthorns. Hence Stri*ngineas. 

Stringy-bark. Austral. 180a. A name 
for many species of Eucalyptus (e. g. E. gtgOn- 
tea), which have a tough fibrous bark. b. The 
bark of any of these trees 1859. c. quasi- 
adj. Belonging to the * bush * or uncultivated 
country 1833. 

Strip (strip), sb. 1 Now only U.S. 1516. 
[a. AF. estrepe. J Law. * Estrrpemknt. 
Strip (strip), sb.* 1459. [*• or oogn. w. 

MLG. strippe strap, peril, f. Teut. root * strip- ; 
see Stripe sb .*] 1. A narrow piece (primarily 

of textile material, paper, or the like; hence 
gen.) of approximately uniform breadth, b. A 
long narrow tract of land, wood, etc. 1816. fa. 
An ornamental article of attire worn, chiefly by 
women, about the neck and upper part of the 
chest -1658. 8. Metal l. a. An ingot prepared 

for rolling into plates 1876. b. A narrow flat 
bar of iron or steel; hence, iron or steel In 
'strips' (more fully s. iron , steel) 1887. 4 

Mining. An inclined trough for separating ores 
by washing 1875. 

x. No carpet, except little strips by the bed 1856. 
Strips of wood about 2} in. wide 1007. 

attrib. : a. ticket, a ticket for a journey by a public 
conveyance, printed with a dumber of similar tickets 
on a strip of paper. 

Strip (strip), sbA 1844. [f. Strip o.i] pi. 
Tobacco-leaf with the stalk and midrib removed. 


Also s.-itaf. 

Strip (strip), vA Pa. t. and pa. pple. strip- 
ped (stript), stript [ME. stripe , strepe, strupe 
: — OE. *striepan, *s try pan j — WGer. *straup- 
jan ; the Teut. root +straup* 1 + sirup- proa, 
occurs also in MHG. strupfen to strip off, and 
possibly in Strop j£.] I. To unclothe, denude, 
x. trans. To divest (a person, body) of clothing; 
to undress, make bare or naked. Coast, of 
(one’s clothing). Also intr. for refi. b. To 
divest (a person, oneself) of outer garments, or 
of some specified outer garment. Const, of. 
Also intr. for refi. spec, of an athlete, etc. : To 
take off one’s ordinary wearing apparel in pre- 
paration for a contest, late ME. c. trans. To 
deprive of armour, insignia, ornaments, late 
ME. d. To remove the clothing of (a race- 
horse) ; also intr. of a horse, to undergo this 
process X730. 9 .Jig. a. To divest or dispossess 
(a person, oneself) of attributes, titles, honours, 
offices, etc. ME. b* To denude or divest (a 
thing) ^attributes 1597. c. To expose the 
character or nature of (a person or thing) 1619. 
3* To plunder, spoil f to render destitute ME. 
b. To deprive or rid (a. substance or Axing) of 
1675. 4. To denude (a thing) of ite eovering, 

esp. fa tree) of Its bark, (a seed) of Its skin, fa 
fruit) of its rind ME. fs. To skin (an animal) 
-1770. fl. To deprive (a plant e/lts foliage ot 
fruit) ; to remove (seed or grain from the straw) 
1697. 7. To empty, make hare, clean out (a 

place, thing) of us contents, ornamented ta 
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X6x6. 8. To take away the accessories, equip- 
ment, or furniture of ; to dismantle 1683. 

x. For there they began to a her of hex clothes 
Sidney, refi. The Nymph.. Stript herself naked to 
the skin Pbior. trams/, doc.) Therefore on, or strippe 
your sword Starke naked Shaks. b. He had already 
•tripped himself of his wrappings 1863. C. The mufcj- 
neers were stripped of their uniforms x866. d. The 
mara stripped beautifully, as fine as a star *857, 

a. Of his Godhead he could not s. himself Bunyam. 

b. Your friend, sir, must at least a bis proposals of 

their fine gilding Scott, c. He hides behind a magis- 
terial air His own offences, and strips others bare 
Cowpkr. 3. His fate was to be strip'd of all he had 
In Sweden ijyj. 5. An hart or a buck* is flayed, a 
hare strypped 1575. 7- 1 stripped the house for a 

■ale Bbidou. 8. To a. a muzzle-loader, first remove 
the lock x 881. 

IL To doff, take off, peel away. x. To re- 
move (the clothes, a garment, trappings, hair) 
from a person, body ME. fa. To take as plun- 
der or spoil -1791. 8* To remove (an adhering 

covering of skin, bark, lead, paper, etc.); to 
pull off (leaves, fruit) from a tree, etc. Also to 
s. off. late ME. b. intr. Of bark, membrane : 
To lend or adapt itself to the process of peeling 
or decortication. Of a layer of metal : To be- 
come detached. 1877. +4. To remove, roll up 
{a sleeve) -1815. 5. To slip off (a jewel) from 

the arm, (a ring) from the finger x6ix. 

x. As she spoke sne stripped off ner gloves 1895. s. 
Hen. V, 1. i. n. 3. Gather your currants.., 5. them 
from the stalks 1769. The covers were stripped from 
the. .chair-bottoms 1780. 4. Then will he s. htasleeue, 
and shew his skarres Shaks. 5. Cymb . 11. iv. iox. 

HI. Technical uses. x. Tin-washing. To re- 
move tin from (the gravel). Also, to wash out, 
(gold). 1674. a. Tobacco-manuf. To remove 
the leaves from the stems of (tobacco) x688. b. 
To remove the stalk and midrib from (tobacco- 
leaf) 1844. 3. Mech. To tear off (the thread 

from a screw or bolt, the teeth from a wheel) 
1873. b. To xip off the screw thread of (a can- 
non-ball or bullet) ; to render incapable of re- 
ceiving the rotatory direction from the rifling 
of the barrel. Also intr. for reft. 1839. 4. 

Mining To lay bare (a mineral deposit, etc.) 
1839. 5. To smooth (a metal surface) by filing 

or the like; to smooth the surface of (a file- 
blank) preparatory to cutting the teeth 1831. 
< 5 . Carding \ To remove fluff, etc. from the teeth 
of (a card) 1891. 7. Electrometallurgy. To re- 

move (the plating from a plated article, the 
metal from a positive pole, etc.) by electrolysis. 
Also intr. of a plating : To come off. 1877. 
Hence Strapping vbl. sb. the action of the vb. ; 
toner, something stripped off. 
fStrip, v .2 late ME. [f. Tent, root * strip- ; 
see Strips jA.*]. x. intr. To move or pass 
swiftly -x6x6. a. tram. » Outstrip v. -1774. 

x. As the Westerns side ahee stript along 1616. a. 
Before he reach! it, he was out of breath, And then 
the other stript him 1613. 

[cogn. w. Stripe 
1. trans. To extract 
(the milk from a cow’s udder). Now spec, to 
extract the milk remaining in the udder after 
the normal milking, esp. by a particular move- 
ment of the hand. 9. To draw between the 
finger end thumb, through the closed hand, 
etc.; e,g. to press out with the hand the ripe 
roe or milt from (a fish) 1884. 

Strip (strip), vfi 1885. [f, Strip jA.*] 
trans. To cut into stripe. 

Stripe (strsip), xA.l 144a [prob. from 
LG. or Da.; cf. mod.Du. strippen to whip; 
also MLG. strippe strap, whip-lash.] +1. A 
blow or stroke with a staff, sword, or other 
weapon, with a missile, with the claws or hoofs 
of an animal, etc. -X596. fb. A touch on the 
keys of an instrument ; hence, measure, strain 
-1616. a. A stroke or lash with a whip or 
scourge. Now arch., chiefly in pi 1485. fs- 
The mark left by a lash ; a weal (rare) -1746. 

a Of tbs lews five tymes teceaved I every tyme 
•xl. strypes sane one Timbal* Labor exacted with 
stripes— how do you fimey that? 1839, 

Stripe («troip),rA. a 1696. [Either a back- 
formation from Striped a, or prob. a. MLG. 
•r MDu. stripe, oorresp. to OHG. *strtfo,MHQ. 
strife. The Teut, root w strtp- (s *straif-) 
pre-Teut. *streib- seems to have been nearly 
synonymous with j— pre-Teut. *s*rtig- 

(see Stoke vX] 1. In textile fabrics, hence 
ffw»..a portion of the surface long in proportion 


Strip (strip), vfi 1610, 
sb . 1 ; cf. WFlem. strippen ,J 
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to its breadth, of uniform width, and differing 
in colour or texture from the adjacent parts, 
a. A narrow strip of cloth, braid, or gold lace, 
sewn on a garment of different colour. Pop. 
applied to the chevrons worn by a non-com- 
missioned officer, to good conduct badges worn 
by soldiers on the sleeve, eta 1837. 8. A striped 
textile fabric 1751, 4. Geol A narrow band of 

rock interposed between strata of differing 
character 1799. g. A lung narrow tract of land 
(occas. of ice) 1801. 6. A strip, shred ; a narrow 
piece cut out 178$. 7. U.S. A particular shade 
or variety of political or religious doctrine ; in 
wider sense, a sort, class, type 1853. 

. i. Waistcoat, blue and yellow stripe, each s. an inch 
in depth 186a 

Stripe (stroip), p.l 1460. [Belongs to 
Stripe jA. 1 ] jl. trans. To beat, whip -1533. 
a. To punish with stripes (rare) 1843. 

Stripe (straip), v.* 1471. [f. Stripe xA. a ] 
1. trans. To ornament (cloth, a garment) with 
narrow pieces of material or with stripes of 
colour, a. To mark with a narrow band or 
with bands of colour ; to mark with alternate 
stripes of colour 1597. b. intr. Of a plant : To 
become variegated. Also trans . To produce 
variegation in (a plant). 1725. 3. To finish (a 

surface) with grooves or ndges 1842. 

*. A goodly Tulip, Stript In Gold and Purple 1645. 

Striped (straipt), ppl. a. 1617. [f. Stripe 
v.‘ l + -ED 1 , or perh. ad. Du. strijpt or MLG. 
striped. J Marked with a stripe or stripes, having 
a band or bands of colour, streaked, b. In 
specific names of animals, plants, and minerals 
1629. c. Of muscular fibre: Divided by trans- 
verse hands into striations 1854. d. Of a per- 
son: Entided to wear a (good-conduct, etc.) 
stripe 1890. 

Stripling (stri’plii]). late ME. [prob. f. 
Strip sb. 2 + -ling ; as if * one who is slender as 
a strip one whose figure is not yet filled out.] 
1. A youth, one just passing from boyhood to 
manhood, a. attrib. passing into adj. 1553. 

x. iron/. I’m but as. In the Trade of War Drydkn. 
a. The s, Thames at Bab-lock-hithe M. Abnoid. 

Stripper (strrpoi). 1581. [f. Strip v. 1 + 
-ER 1 1. One who strips or strips off. a. A 

machine or appliance for stripping 1835. 8- 

pl. Gaming . * High cards cut wedge-shape, a 
little wider than the rest, so as to be easily 
drawn in a crooked game ’ (Farmer) 1887. 

Stripy (strai'pi), a. 1513. [f. Stripe rA.® 
+ -Y 1 .] Having, marked with, or suggestive of 
stripes or bands of colour. 

Strive (straiv), v . Pa. t. strove (stnfev), 
pa. pple. striven (striVn). [ME. striven , a. 
OF. estriver to quarrel, contend ; of disputed 
origin. The strong conjugation is on the 
analogy of drive , etc.] yi- intr. To be in a 
state of variance or mutual hostility -1829. 

a. To quarrel, wrangle. Now rare (poet.). ME. 

3. To contend, carry on a conflict of any kind 
ME. b. To fight against temptation or the like ; 
to wage spiritual warfare, late ME. c. To 
struggle with disease or suffering, fhindrances 
1594. a. Of things : To come into conflict with. 
late ME. t4- To contend in arms, fight with 
-1706. +5. To contend in words, dispute 

-1600. +6. To contend in rivalry ; to seek to 

surpass another or each other -1735. +b. To 
vie, to be equal or comparable with -1700. 7. 
To offer obstinate resistance, struggle against 
ME. 8* To struggle physically. Obs. exa dial 
of a horse: To be restive, late ME. b. To 
struggle against a natural force, e.g. winds, 
waves. Const, with, against . ME. 9. To en- 
deavour vigorously, use strenuous effort ME. 

b. trans f. of things 1586, 10. To make one’s 

way with effort 1586. 

x. They say you cannot live In Rome and a. with the 
Pope Soott. * And still they strove and wrangled 
Tennyson. * Two Pretenders oft for Empire * 
Drydkn. b. In vain 1 strove Against the Tempter 
18x6. 4. How aknyght & a dwarf stroof for a lady 

Malory. 6. fig. Patience and sorrow strove Who 
should express her goodliest Shaks. 8. b. To stryve 
seen st the itreame Cromwell. 9. Habits are soon 
assum'd t but when we s. To strip them off, ’tia being 
flay'd alive Cowper. He for whose applauM 1 strove 
Tennyson. She strove to keep her serf-control 1885. 
xo. He.. Strives through the surge, bestride* the 
beach Byron. Hence Striker, one who strives with 
others, a contender ; one who makes strenuous effort. 

Stream, •tram, (su*fca>),». Obs.tisi.4M. 
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X796. [perh. after stroll and roam .] intr. To 
walk with long stride* Also, to wander about 
idly. 

|| Strobila (stwbai-U). PI strobiles (-If). 
184a. [mod.L., a. Gr trrpofilXij plug of lint 
twisted into the shape of a fir-cone.] Zoo l 1. 
A stage in the development of certain Hydro* 
soa. a. A segmented tape-worm, consisting of 
a scolex and a chain of proglottides 1864. 

Strobilaceous (strpbil^-Jbs), a. 180a. [i 
Strobilus ; see -ackous.] Bot. Relating to, Of 
resembling, a strobilus. 

Strobilatian (strpbilMan). 1878. [f. 

Strobila + -ation.] Zool. The formation of 
strobilae in Hydroroa, tapeworms, etc. 

Strobile (strp-bail, strife-bail, -bil). 1777. 
[a. F. strobile or ad* L. strobilus , Gr. orp6&ikot 
Strobilus, also arpo$l\rj Strobila.] i. Bot, 
• Strobilus x. a. Zool — Strobila a. 1855. 

Strobiliform (strobHif^im), a . 1830. [ad. 
mod.L. strobiliformis, L Strobilus ; see 
•form.] Bot. Shaped like a strobilus. 

Strobillne (strp*bilcin), a. 184a. [ad. Gr. 
arpo&iKtvos of a fir-cone, £ trrpSfiihos Strobi- 
lus.] Zool. and Bot. Relating to or of the 
nature of a strobila or strobilus ; strobilaceous. 

Stabilization (BtrprbiUix/i-Jan). 1884. [£. 
Strobila + -izb + -ation,] Zool — Strobila* 
tion. 

Strobilold (strp biloid), a. 1865. [f. Stro- 
bila or Strobilus + -oid.] Zool and Bol 
Resembling, or of the nature of, a strobila or 
strobilus. 

|| Strobilus (stwbai-Ufe). PI. strobili (-id). 
1753. [a- L., a. Gr. orplfrikot anything twisted 

up, fir-cone.] x. Bot . A fir-cone, or any fruit 
resembling a fir-cone; an inflorescence made 
up of imbricated scales, as that of the hop. b. 
In cryptogams : An aggregation of sporophylls 
resembling a fir-cone 1891. a. Zool. * Stro- 
bila a. 1876. 

Stroboscope (stip'bAskxrup). 1836. [f. Gr. 
crrpS&os a twisting or whirling round + -scope.] 
a. A scientific toy which produces the illusion 
of motion by a series of pictures viewed through 
the openings of a revolving disc. b. An instru- 
ment for observing the successive phases of a 
periodic motion by means of light periodically 
interrupted 1896. Hence Strobosco-pic, -a! 
adjs . relating to, of the nature of, the s. 

Stroke (atrfek), jA.l [ME. strbk, prob. 
repr. OE. *strdc : — OTeut. *straikoM, f. * strath-, 
ablaut- var. of *strth-\ see STRIKE v.J 1. An 
act of striking ; a blow given or received, a. A 
blow with the hand or a weapon (occas. with 
the paw of an animal, etc.) inflicted on or aimed 
at a living being. Sometimes (now rarely) ap- 
plied to tne thrust of & pointed weapon, b. A 
blow struck at an inanimate object ; e. g. with 
a hammer, axe, etc. late ME. c. In various 
games : An act of striking the ball ; a hit or an 
attempted hit. Also, manner of striking. 1744. 
td. Discharge of an engine of war ; the impact 
of a missile -1771. e. tShock or forcible impact 
of a moving body; impact or incident of 
moving particles, light, etc. (now rare) 1534. 

a. fig • a. With conscious metaphor 1 An act 
which causes pain, injury, or death ; often, an 
art of divine chastisement or vengeance ME. 

b. A calamitous event 170a +c. An offensive 

movement in warfare -1777. td. To have , bear, 
carry the s. : to prevail, rule, have authority ; to 
be highest in excellence -1731. 3. A damaging 
or destructive discharge (off lightning) 154a. 4, 
An attack of disease ; an apoplectic or (now more 
usu.) paralytic seizure 1599. 5. The striking of 
a clock ; the sound produced by each striking 
of the clappfer or hammer upon the bell, eta 
late ME. +6. A touch on a stringed instru- 
ment ; manner of playing a musical instrument j 
hence, a tune, strain -1773. 7. A pulsation, 

beat (of the heart, pulse) 1538. 8, A movement 
of beating time; a beat, measure; metrical 
ictus, rhythm. Now rare or Obs. 1576. 9. a. 

In neg. context : A minimum amount of work 
X568. b. A huge or considerable amount of 
work, business, trade i7ia» xo. A movement 
like that of striking a blow. a. A single move- 
ment of the legs in walking or runniiw, of the 
wings in flying* etc. x6t& b. In swimming. 
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the combined movement of the limbs forming 
a single impulse of progression ; also, any par- 
ticular manner of effecting this, as the breaat-&, 
sidc-s. 180a c. A single complete movement 
in either direction of any piece of machinery 
having a reciprocating motion (e.g. of a piston, 
piston-rod, etc.) ; also, the amplitude or length 
of such a movement 1731. xi. Routing, a. A 
single pull of the oar 1583. tb. To keep s . : to 
keep time in rowing -165a. c, Style of rowing, 
manner of handling the oars, esp. with regard 
to the length, speed, or frequency of the 4 strokes ' 
1870. d. The oarsman who sits nearest to the 
stern of the boat, and whose * stroke ' sets the 
time for the other rowers. Also quasi-tfifo. in 
to pull , row s. 1825. e. The station occupied 
in a boat by the stroke-oarsman 1901. ia. A 
vigorous attempt to attain some object ; a 
measure, expedient, or device adopted for 
some purpose 1699. b. In a game : An effective 
move or combi nation X735. 13. A feat, achieve- 

ment; a signal display of art, genius, wit, etc. 
1672. b. S. of luckx an unexpected piece of 
good fortune 1853. 14. A movement of the 

pen, pencil, graver, etc., in writing, printing, 
drawing, etc. ; a single movement of a brush, 
chisel, knife, file, etc. over the surface operated 
on 1668. tb. Manner of handling the pencil, 
graver, etc. -1717. 15. A linear mark ; a mark 

traced by the moving point of a pen, pencil, 
etc. ; a component line of a written character 
(cf. up-, downs .) ; also, a dash (in writing or 
print) 1567. b. Bacteriology. A line formed by 
drawing the point of an infected wire over the I 
surface to be inoculated 1893. tx6. Lineament, 
line of a face or form -1638. tb.X-f* A charac- 
teristic; a trait of character -1780. c .fig. A 
felicitous or characteristic expression or thought 
In literary composition ; a * touch ' of descrip- 
tion, satire, pathos, or the like 1666. 17. Agric. 

(See quot.) 176c. 18. «= Strike s b. 3. 1532. 

1. He slewe ana bette downe..all that came within 
hi« v. 1533. He suddenly, .aimed a rapid and furious 
s. at the woodman's head 1849. Phr. At one x., at a 
X., with a single blow | fig. all at once. b. With many 
Strokes ib an oke ouerthrowen 1539- C. A ball may, 
under a penalty of two strokes, be lifted out of a dim- 
culty of any description 1879. d. The Stroak of an 
Arrow convinc’d Alexander, that he was not the Son 
of Jupiter 1678. a. Till the mortal s. shall lay me low 
Burns. The s. of calamity 1858. 3. The oak, Rent 

by the lightning's recent s. Scott. 4. He has had a 

a. , like that of an apoplexy Johnson. 5. On or upon 

the s. (of a specified hour), on the point of striking: 
It is on the s. of twelve now C. Brontk. 9. O. Work 1 
..thank God, I have never done a *. of work since 1 
was born 1867. b. A good s. of business 1835. 10. 

A gnat's wings make ten or fifteen thousand strokes 
per second H. Sfkncsr. c. A new pump, .for raising 
water with a perpendicular s. 1741. zi. c. Rowing a 
long easy a. 1870. e. University . .with Huntley at s. 
1901. zb. Phr. S. of policy , of buxines*. S. of state'. 
tr. F. coup sT/tat (see Coup sb •). b. Any of the finer 
strokes of play 18 6a. 13. It is filled with strokes of 
wit and satire in every line Goldsm. 14. Phr. With 
us of the pen, often used hyperbolic ally. He changed 
with a s. of the pen the general aspect of affairs 1804. 
Finishing s. (lit. and fig.) ; see Finishing///, a. b. 
Paulo's b ee a., and Titian's warmth divine Pope. *6 . 

b. He discovers in almost every body, some Strokes 
of vanity Law. c. How bold, how masterly, are the 
strokes of Virgil 1 Drydkn. 17. Each time land is 
crossed with harrows it is said to have received a a. 
or line 1891. 

at t rib. s a. Golf, in terms relating to the method of 
•coring by strokes instead of by holes, as s.- competi- 
tion, -game , .play\ b. Bacteriology , as t. -culture, 
•inoculation 1 c. a. -haul, an apparatus used for il- 
legal capture of fish, formed^ of three hooka joined 
back to back, and weighted with lead ; hence as t tb. ; 
-oar, (a) the oar nearest the stern of a rowing-boat ; 
(b) the rower who handles this oar; -oarsman *= 
sense iz d j -aide, the side of a rowing-boat on which 
the s. oarsman sits. 

Stroke, sb.* 1631. [f. Stroke vA] A 
stroking movement of the hand, fesp. for pur- 
poses of healing. 

Stroke (strJmk), vA Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
stroked (strfakt). [OE. strdcian, f. Teut. 
*straii- (sec Stroke sb. 1 ), ablaut-var. of+strfk- 
(see Strike v.).] i. trans. To rub softly with 
the hand or some implement ; esp. to pass the 
hand softly in one direction over, by way of 
caress or as a method of healing. Also absol. 

b. said of an animal using a foot or paw x6ax. 

c. With adv., etc. : To bring into a specified 
position, condition, etc. by such action 1594. 
a* To draw (a cutting instrument) along a sur- 
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face In order to sharpen or whet it. Ohs. or 
arch . late ME. 3. To milk (a cow) ; esp. to 
draw the last milk from fa cow) by pressing the 
teat 1538. 4. Masonry . To work the face of (a 

stone) in such a manner as to produce a sort of 
fluted surface 184a. 5. Needlework. To dispose 

(small gathers) in regular order and close suc- 
cession by drawing the point of a blunt needle 
from the top of each gather downwards 1875. 

1. His only gesture is that of stroking his beard 
Gibbon. absol. A good groom will rather s. than 
strike Bkrkelkv. jtg. With these faire Promises he 
stroked the Senators 1629. Phr. To x. against the 
hair ; the wrong way (of the hair), to rub (an animal) 
in the direction opposite to the natural lie of its hair t 
fig. to irritate, ruffle, cross (a person). C. With his 
hands so full that he cannot even s. out his splendid 
whiskers 1859. 

Stroke (strd’ok), v.2 1597. [f. Stroke rJ.i] 
x. trans . To mark with streaks or stripes. 9. 
To draw the horizontal line across the upright 
of (the letter /) 1894. 3. To row stroke in (a 

boat) ; to act as stroke to (a crew) x866. 
Stroker (str<?u*kaj). 1632. [f. Stroke vA 
+ -er *.] 1. One who strokes; spec, one who 

cures diseases by stroking. 2. An implement 
used for some operation likened to stroking 1884. 

Strokesman (strJu'ksmaen). 1719. [f. 

genit. of Stroke sb . 1 + Man sb. J tx. A rubber 
or masseur. Steels. 9. One who pulls the 
strok«-oar in a boat 1769. 

Stroking (str<Ju*k it) ) f vbl.sb. 1587. [-ing*.] 
x. The action of Stroke vA, in various senses. 
9. //. The last milk drawn from a cow ; * after- 
ings’ 1602. 

Stroll (strJal), 1623. [Belongs to next.] 
x. — Stroller. Obs . exc. U.S. {rare), a. A 
walk or ramble taken leisurely, a saunter 1814. 

Stroll (strJul),z/. 1603. [Origin obsc.] +1. 
intr. To roam from place to place without any 
settled habitation -1765. 9. To walk or ramble 

in a careless, haphazard or leisurely fashion as 
inclination directs, often simply to take a walk 
1680. +3. trans. To walk or pace along (a 

path) or about (a place) -18 10. 

z. These Mothers.. are forced to employ all fheir 
time in Stroling, to beL? Sustenance for their helpless 
Infants Swift. a. They.. then strolled along the 
sands towards the cliff 1827. 

Stroller (strJ«*-laj ). 1608. [f. prec. + -er *.] 

' One who strolls, x. A vagabond, vagrant ; an 
itinerant beggar or pedlar. Now chiefly Sc. 
1679. An itinerant actor ; a strolling player 
1608. 3. A saunterer ; a casual traveller or 

visitor 1738. 

Strolling (str*u-liq),/J//. a. 1621. [-ing ®.] 
That strolls; roving, itinerant; chiefly in s. 
actor, player, an actor who wanders about the 
country, giving performances in temporary 
buildings or hired rooms. 

Strom (strpm), strum (strain). Obs. exc. 
dial, late ME. [Origin obsc.] x. Brewing. A11 
oblong wicker Basket, placed over the bung- 
hole within the mash-tub to prevent the grains 
and hops passing through when the liquor is 
drawn off. 2. Mining. A kind of iron sieve 
placed round the suction-pipe of a pump to 
prevent obstruction 1849* 

It Stroma (str#u*m&). PI. stromata (stro- 
mata). 183a. [mod.L. use of L. stroma bed- 
covering, a. Gr. trrpwfia anything spread or I 
laid out for lying or sitting upon, f. arpu- 
root of arponmbvas to spread.] x. Art at. The 
fibrous connective sustentacular tissue or sub- 
stance of a part or organ. Also, the framework I 
containing the alveoli of cancer-cells. 1835. b. I 
The spongy colourless framework of a red blood 
corpuscle or other cell 1879. a. Bot. A struc- 
ture containing the substance in which peri- 
thecia or other organs of fructification are 
immersed 1839. Hence StroTnal a. of, per- 
taining to, or of the character of the s. (sense x). 
Stroma tlc a. of the nature of or resembling a s. 

Stromb (str/m, str/mb). 1835. [Angli- 
cized form of Strombus. J A gasteropod of 
the family Strombidse, esp. a wing-shell of the 
genus Strombus. 

Strombite (str/*roboit). x8n. [f. prec. + 
-ite *.] A fossil stromb or some similar shell. 
Strombold (stm *mboid), a. and sb. 1859. 
[f. as prec. +-OXD.J A. ad). Resembling or re- 
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lated to a stromb or strombus. B. sb. A stromb 
1891. 

Strombuliform fstr/mbi£'llf£km), a* 1846. 

S ad. mod.L. strombuliform is, f. *strombulus, 
lim. of L. strombus Strombus ; see -(i)fokm.j 
a. Geol. Shaped like a top. b. Bot. Twisted in 
a long spire, so as to resemble the convolutions 
of the shell Strombus. 

II Strombus (str/*mb£s). z6ox. [mod.L. use 
of L. strombus spiral shell, a. Gr. <rrp 6 p&ot 
anything spirally twisted.] Zool . The typical 
genus of the family Strombidse of gasteropods ; 
a species or individual of this genus, a wing- 
shell or fountain-shell. 

Stromeyerite (stnfrinsii&oit). 1835. 
[Named after Fr. Stromeyer, a German chemist i 
see -ite.] Min. Sulphide of silver and copper, 
of steel-gray colour and metallic lustra 
strong (str/1)), a. [OE. strang, strpng : — 
OTeut. *strango-A x. Of living beings, their 
body or limbs: Physically powerful; able to 
exett great muscular force, b. Of an action: 
Performed with muscular strength, late ME. 
c. Of a runner, swimmer, etc. : Having great 
staying power. Hence, of his ' going ’ or pace : 
Maintained with vigour ; that does not flag 
1 854. a. Physically vigorous or robust ; capable 
of physical endurance or effort; not readily 
affected by disease ; hale, healthy ME. b. of 
the vital organs and their functions, the nerves, 
brain, etc. late ME. c. of a plant or its parts 
late ME. d. A s. head : capacity for taking 
much drink without becoming intoxicated 1822. 

3. Having great moral power for endurance or 
effort ; firm in will or purpose ; brave, resolute, 
steadfast OE. b. Of actions or attributes ME. 
c. Of looks, voice, etc. : Indicative of strength 
of character 1815. d. Of a statesman, judge, 
commander : That makes his authority felt 1879. 

4. Of the mind or mental faculties: Powerful 
Of the memory: Tenacious, retentive, late ME. 

5. Having great controlling power over persons 
and things, by reason of the possession of Au- 
thority, resources, or inherent qualities OE. 
b. absol. OE. c. Of things, sometimes personi- 
fied ME. d. Having great financial resources, 
rich 1622. 6. Eminently able or qualified to 

succeed in something ; well skilled or versed tn 
some branch of knowledge or practice OE. b. 
One's s. point : that in which one excels, one’s 
forte 1875. c. In athletic contests, of a side, 
crew, etc. : Formidable as an opponent or com- 
petitor i860. 7. Powerful in arms; formidable 

as a fighting force (or as a commander) ME 
b. Of an individual : Powerful or formidable as 
a combatant 1450. c. Of a warlike operation t 
Performed or prosecuted with a powerful fight- 
ing force 1560. d. With prefixed numerical 
determination : Powerful to the extent of (a 
specified number of men, ships, etc.). Hence 
gen., having the specified number. 1589. e. 
Of a body of persons or things, a sect or party ; 
Numerous 16x7. f. Abundantly supplied with 
persons or things of a speoified kind. Const, in. 
1621. 8. Of a fortress, town, country, or mili- 

tary position : Powerful for resistance j difficult 
to eapture or invade OL. b. Of a place of con- 
finement, receptacle for valuables and the like * 
Difficult to escape from or break into ME. 9. 
Of material things : Capable of supporting 
strain or withstanding force ; not easily broken, 
tom, injured, or forced out of shape: solidly 
made, massive, stout OE. b. Of soil: Firm, 
tenacious, compact OE. c. Of food: Solid, 
hard of digestion 1526. d. Mining. Of a rein < 
Thick, massive 1839. e. Of wool: Broad- haired 
or coarse-fibred 2885. 10. Powerful in opera- 

tive effect OE, xx. Severe, burdensome, op- 

g ressive OE. fb. Of a crime, evil quality ; 

rross, flagrant Of a malefactors Flagrantly 
guilty. -x8x8> e. Of a course of action or a mea- 
sure : Extreme, high-handed 1838. d. col log. 
Of a payment, a charge: Heavy, a stiff* 1669 
is. Of movements or conditions! Intense \ 
energetic; powerful OE. b. Of the voice, a 
sound: Powerful, loud and firm OE. c# Of 
illumination, light, shadow, colour 1 Vivid, in- 
tense 1658. <L Of feeling, conviction, belief s 
Intense, fervid. Of party views or principles: 
Uncompromising, thoroughgoing. ME. e. Of 
a person: Firmly convinced, decided In opinion; 
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colloq. laying great stress on something 1536. 
13. Having its specific property in a high 
degree OJE. b. S. of : largely or greatly impreg- 
nated or flavoured with (dial.) 1617. 14. Af- 

fecting the sense of taste or smell in a high 
degree ; strong-smelling ; strong-tasting, rank ; 
spec . having a powerful unpleasant smell OE. 
15. Having a powerful effect on the mind or 
will ; hard to resist or overthrow ME. b. Of a 
case: Well supported by evidence or precedent 
16 ,8. x6. Having legal force ; f valid ; effectual 
1450. 17. Vividly perceptible ; marked, definite 
1697. b. Of a line : Broad, thick. Also, vivid in 
colour. X731. c. Photogr. Of a negative : Hav- 
ing marked contrasts of light and shade ; dense 
189a. 1 8. Of language, an expression, a word : 

Emphatic; signifying or implying much; not 
moderate. S. language : see Language sb. 3. 
1697. b. Of a protest, recommendation, etc. : 
Emphatic, strongly- worded, urgent 1733. *9- 

Of literary or artistic work s Vigorous or forceful 
in style or execution 1746. ao. Comm. Of prices : 
Tending to steadiness or to a rise 1670. ai. 
Gram . (Opp. to weak.) a. Of Teut. sbs. and 
adjs., their inflexions, etc. : Belonging to any 
of those declensions in which the O Tent, stem 
ended otherwise than in n 1841. b. Of Teut. 
vbs. and their inflexions: Forming the pa. t. 
and pa. pple. by means of vowel-gradation in 
the root-syllable, as the Y.ng.give, break. Hence, 
occas. used with ref. to other Indo-European 
langs., e. g. in s. aorist, applied in Gr. grammar 
to the 4 second aonst * (e\tnov) in contradistinc- 
tion to the 4 weak* or sigmatic aorist («A tafia). 
1841. c. In Skr. grammar, applied to the un- 
reduced form of noun-stems, and to those cases 
which are formed on the ‘strong’ stem 1863. 
39. Phonetics and Prosody. Of a syllabic: Bear- 
ing stress or metrical ictus. Of a consonant- 
sound : Characterized by foroe of utterance. 
Also in Music , Accented. 1793. 93. Card-play- 

ing. Of a player: Holding commanding cards 
(in a specified suit). Of a hand or suit : Com- 
posed of commanding oards. Of a card: Of 
high and commanding value. 186a. 

1. He is as s. as a horse 1861, fig. The s. arm of the 
law 1873. The stronger sex, the male sex. a. Old 
Nanny, .was now quite s. again Marryat. b. Per- 
sons even with s. stomachs 1833. Wearying even to 
the strongest nerves *864. 3. He s. and prosperous In 
this resol ue Shaks. b. To conquer Sin and Death . . 
By Humiliation and 8. Sufferance Milt. c. The 
lady with the s. face, and the piercing grey eyes 1B91. 
d. He wants to show, .that he too can be a 4 5 . Man * 
on a pinch 1879. 4. He was not a man of s. sense 
Macaulay. 5. What King so s. Can tie the gall vp 
in the slanderous tong? Shaks. b. It was a reign of 
minority, when the strongest had the best right Scott. 
C. The old Adam was too a. for her 1865. . d. 4 S. 
people* — that is, people who can wait, .for arise 1885. 
6* 1 am not very s. in spelling Thackeray. 7. Pompey 
is s. at Sea Shaks. d. The garrison, thirteen hundred 
■. Macau lav. f. The king was s. in horse Da Fob. 
8. The king was in Wales, which was a Countrey s. 
by reason of the Mountnines Stow. b. Our prison 5. 
Milt. 9. S. outer walls for defence were discarded 
i86t. c. Soche as haue nede off mylke, and not of 
•tronge meate Tindale. Hence /. meat f doctrine, 
etc., suitable only for * digestion * by vigorous or 
well-prepared minds, d. The vein is very s., and 
carries a very large proportion of quarts 1877* IO - The 
spring is always strongest when first wound up 1675. I 
bate him likes, pofcon Scott. Only traces of it can be 
seen under a a. lens. 1887. 11. A s. shuddering fit 

Scot. b. Oh heinous, a., and bold Conspiracie Shaks. 
■a. By a stronger heat they are decomposed 1857- 
S. bretne. that which reduces a ship to double-reeled 
topsails, jib, and wanker. rale, that strength of 
wind under which dose-reefed topsails and storm, 
staysails are usually carried when dose-hauled. The 
pulse may be s. or weak 1876. C. The southern 
sash admits too a a light Cowfek. d. Hate stronger, 
under shew of Love well feign’d Milt, S. Free-trade 
views x88i. a. A very a Papist 1670. Mary, who is 
so s, on the proprieties 1884. 13. Ale & bare of the 

strongest Tindale. S. antiseptic solution *899. b. 
German sausages, a of garlick Dickrms. 14. They 
say poors Suters haue a breaths Shaks. As a as 
MTustard 1659. * 5 * A man of , .a passions x 779. A a 

impulse Shelley. The evidence as to this is too s. 
to M discarded 189s. t>. Shakespeare has made out 

a a case for Shylock 1863. 16. One heynous Article 

. .cracking the a Warrant of an Oath Shaks. The old 
laws, .received a stronger sanction 1838. 17. Ihe 

local traditions.. are still very a 1894. A very a 
family likeness amongst them 1879-.. A a Breton 
accent 1890. it. He expressed his indignation in the 
strongest terms 1836. 19. What tbs publishers call a 
* a* book 1903. so. Coal is very a in price 1890. •§• 
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A a hand Is difficult to define, further than as one 
likely to make. many tricks 1864. 

Comb.*, a in parasynthetic adjs., as t.-nrmed, 
•backed, •brained, etc. b. S. bark, a tree or shrub 
of the genus Bourreria, found in the W. Indies and 
tropical America. 

Strong (strpn), adv. [OE. strange , strpnge ; 
see Strong a. J Qualifying a verb or predica- 
tion — Strongly adv . Obs. exc. as in b, c. b. 
Used regularly with certain veibs, as blow, flow, 
grow , run, smell , etc. late ME. c. In colloq. 
phrases x 8 i 9 . 

The Bow-string touch’d her Breast, so s. she drew 
Drydbn. b. '1 he Whig peeis.. mustered s. Macau- 
lay. c* To come it to go to great lengths) to 
make statements which a;e hard to credit To come 
out x., to make a big display or impression f to 1 launch 
out ) to declare oneself vigorously. To go it x n to 
act vigorously or recklessly. To be going s.. to be 
vigorous, thriving, or prosperous. To pitch it s., to 
indulge in 4 tall ’ talk. 

Comb., as s. -built, -knit, -made, etc.) s. -Beating, 
•grouting, • smelling , etc. 

StrOTlg-box. 1684. A strongly-made chest 
or safe for money, documents, or oilier valuables. 
Strong drink, late ME. Intoxicatingliquor, 
alcoholic liquors generally. Also, drink of more 
than ordinary Rlcoholic strength. 

Strong hand. No vrrare. late ME. The 
exercise of superior power; the use of force. 

1 carried it wiih the strongest hand possible Swift. 

Strong-headed (sires* var.\ a. 1603. 1. 
Headstrong. 9. Endowed with strong intel- 
lectual faculties 1849. Hence Stro-’nghea*ded- 
ness, obstinacy. 

Stronghold (strp-q.h^ld). late ME. [f. 
Strong a. + Hold sb .] A strongly fortified 
place of defence, a secure place of refuge or 
retreat, a fastness. 

fig. The Northern counties, .were the s. of the papal 
party 1856. 

Strongish (strp-ijiJ), a. 1799. [f- Strong 

a. + -ish.*) Somewhat strong. 

Strongly (strp*qli), adv. [OE. stranglice , 
f. strangle adj. strong, f. strung Strong a . ; 
see -LY A , *.] x.In a strong manner; power- 
fully ; forcibly ; firmly, securely ; violently, ve- 
hemently ; with fortitude; resolutely; emphati- 
cally. 9. In a strong degree ; with strength or 
intensity of the condition or quality predicated, 
late ME. 

a. He s. resembles her Carlyle. Sea-water Is 
always s. salt to the taste 1880. 

Strong-minded (stress var.\ a. 1791. Hav- 
ing a strong, vigorous, or determined mind. 

b. Applied (usu. in disparagement) to women 
who have or affect the qualities of mind re- 
garded as distinctively masculine 1854. 

Strong room. 1761. A room made speci- 
ally secure for the custody of persons or things; 
esp. a fire- and burglar-proof room in which 
valuables are deposited for safety, e. g. at a 
bank. 

Strong water. 1580. [tr. med.L. aqua 
fortis.’] tx. “ Aquafortis -1694. a. Any 
form of alcoholic spirits used as a beverage. 
Now only in pi. (somewhat arch.) 16x3. 

Strongyle I (str/rndgil). 1847. [ad. mod. 
L. strongylus , ad. Gr. arpoyyvKos round.] A 
thread-worm of the genus Strongylus (or the 
family Strongylidse, of which this is the type), 
common as a disease-producing parasite in 
various animals. 

Strongyle a (str^ndgil). 1887. [ad. Gr. 
arpoyyvkij fern, (agreeing with fih&bos Rhab- 
dus) of orpoyyitkot round.] Zool. A sponge- 
spicule of the rhabdus type, rounded at both 
ends. 

Strongyloid (stipmdsiloid), a . and sb. 1879. 
[f. mod. L. strongylus Strongyle 1 ; see -oid .1 
Zool. A. adj. Resembling a strongyle. B. sb, 
A strongyloid worm. 

Strontia (stiy-nfifi). 180a. [f. next ; see 
-ia.] Chem. One or the alkaline earths, the 
monoxide of strontium. Also attrib. in s. water % 
the aqueous solution of strontium hydroxide, 
Strontian (stiymOdn). 1789. [Name of 
a pat ish in Argyllshire, where are the lead 
mines in which the mineral waa discovered.] 
(orig. s. earth , lime, mineral, spar-) Properly, 
native strontium carbonate, but applied loosely 
to strontia* occas. to strontium. Not now in 
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scientific use. S. yellow : a yellow oolour pro* 
duced by adding potassium chromate to a 
solution of a strontium salt. 

Strontianlte (strF'nji&noit). 1794. [f. prec. 
+ -ITE .1 Min . Native strontium carbonate. 

Strontium (strp-nj^m). 1808. [f. Stron- 
tia ; see -IUM .1 Chan. The metallic base of 
stiontia; a dark-yellow metal, fusible at red 
heat. Symbol Sr. 

Strop (strpp), sb. [OE. strop, prob. a. 
WGcr. adoption of L. struppus , stroppus strap, 
band.] + x. A band, thong ; a loop or noose of 
leather, etc. -1723. 9. A ring or band of hide 

or of rope with its ends spliced together, used 
upon a mast, yard, etc., as a fastening or as a 
purchase for tackle ; esp. a band of rope, iron, 
or chain fastened round a pulley or block. 
Chiefly Naut. ME. 3. A strip of leather (or of 
a special textile), or a strip of wood covered 
with leather or other suitable material, used for 
sharpening a razor ; a razor-strop 1702. 

Strop (strpp), v. 1841. [f. prec.] l.trans . 
To sharpen or smooth the edge of (a razor) with 
a strop. 9. Naut. To furnish (a block) with a 
strop i860. Hence Stropping vbl. so. concr. 
(Naut.) rope for making strops. 

|| Strophanthus (str<?fce*n)>£s). 1888. [mod. 
L. , f. Gr. arp6<po * twisted cord +dr0os flower.] 
a. Pot. A genus of plants (family Apocynaeex), 
native to tropical Africa and Asia, having 
strongly poisonous qualities; a plant of this 
genus, b. A poisonous drug extracted from 
the seeds of various species of this penus ; in 
recent pharmacy used as a cardiac tonic. Hence 
Stropha ntbin, a glucoside obtained from this. 

Stropbe (stnfu-fx). PL strophes c-fo). 
■trophee (stnfu*f/). 1603. [a. Gr. urpo<p4], f. 

(TTpo<f>- t arp4<peiv to turn.] 1. In Greek choral 
and lyric poetry : A series of lines forming a 
system the metrical structure of which is re- 
peated in a following system called the Anti- 
strophe. Also, one of two or more metrically 
corresponding series of lines forming divisions 
of a lyric poem. Hence occas. (after Fr.) used 
as — Stanza. 9. Pot. Applied to a spiral de- 
velopment of leaves 1846. Hence Strophic 
(strp-fik) a. pertaining to strophes; consisting 
of stroplies ; belonging to the s. as dist. from 
the antistrophe. Stro'pliical a., -ly adv. 

Strophiolate (strp-fi<fl/t), a. 1891. [ad. 
mod.L. strophiolatus , f. strophiolum ; see next 
and -ate.] Pot. Furnished with a strophiole. 

Strophiole (str^-fuml). 1839. [a. mod.L. 

strophiolum , a use of L. strophiolum, dim. of 
strophium chaplet, ad. Gr. trrpuAtov f f. trrpo<p- t 
orphpeiv to turn, twist.] Pot. An excrescence 
or tubercle surrounding the hilum of certain 
seeds. 

Strophoid (stTp’foid). 1880. [ad. F. stro- 
phoide , f. Gr. arpotpos twisted cord ; see -OID.] 
Geom. The locus of the intersection of two 
straight lines which rotate uniformly about two 
fixed points in a plane. Hence Strophoidal 
a. and sb. 

If Strophulus (strf*fi£l 4 feV 1808. [opp. a. 
corruption of med.L. s crophulus, corruption of 
I.* scrophulse (Scrofula), misapplied to an 
eruptive disease.] Path* A papular eruption 
on the skin of infants ; known popularly as red - 
gum, white-gum , tooth-rash , etc. 

+Stro"8ser. 1598. [Origin obsc.] — Trou- 
ser -163 7. 

Stroud (strand). Now rare or Obs. 1683. 
[ perh. f. Stroud in Gloucestershire.] 1. A blan- 
ket manufactured for barter or sale in trading 
with the N. Amer. Indians. 9. The material 
of which these blankets were made 17*59. 

Stroy (stroi), v. Obs- or dial* ME. [Aphetio 
f. Destroy v. 1 trans. To destroy. 

Struck (strok), pa. pple. and ppl. a* 1594. 
[pa. pple. of Strike t\ j tA./n . pple. In special 
use — Stricken A. -1787. B. ppl. a. * Strick- 
en ppl. a* in various uses 1627, 

S. jury, a special jury selected bv striking from the 
pannel of jurors, a certain number By each party, sobs 
to leave a number required by law to try the cause 
1856 So Stricken pa. pple. and ppl. a. (now Sc. 
and north.). 

Structural (stro'ktiur&l, -tjax&l), a* 1833. 
[f. Structure sb. + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
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structure. z. Of or pertaining to the art or 
practice of building; chiefly in s. iron, steel , 
iron or steel intended for building construction 
1867. a - Of or pertaining to the structure of a 
building as dist. from its decoration or fittings 
1877. 3. Of or pertaining to the arrangement 

and mutual relation of the parts of any cor 
unity 187a 4. a. Phys. and Path . Of or per- 

taining to the organic structure of an animal or 
plant, or a portion of an animal or vegetable 
oody 1845. b. Gcol. Pertaining to the structure 
of the earth's crust, of a rock, formation, moun- 
tain, or the like 1855. 6 * Of a branch of science 
Concerned with the study of the structures of 
natural products 1835. 

a. *S\ load, the load due to a structure itself, as 
dist. from the imposed load. 4. a. S. disease , one in- 
volving tissue ana causing change visible to the naked 
eye or the microscope 1 also, organic disease in con- 
tradistinction to functional disease 1898. c. S. botany , 
botany dealing with the structure and organization 
of plants. S. chemistry , chemistry treating of the 
arrangement or order of attachment of atoms in the 
molecules of compounds. Hence Structurally adv, 
with regard to structure. 

Structure (strtrktitu,-tJaj),j$. 1440. [ad.L. 

s tructura, f. struct -, struere to build ; see -URE.] 
1. The action, practice, or process of building 
or construction. Now rare or Obs. 9. Manner 
of building or construction,; the way in which 
an edifice, machine, etc. is made or put together 
165a 3. The mutual relation of the constituent 

parts or elements of a whole as determining its 
peculiar nature or character ; make, frame 1615. 

4, concr. That which is built or constructed ; 

a building or edifice of any kind, esp. one of 
considerable size and imposing appearance 
1615. 5. More widely : A fabric or framework 
of material parts put together 1677. 6. An 

organized body or combination of mutually 
connected and dependent parts or elements. 
Chiefly in Biol. , applied to component parts of 
an animal or vegetable organism 1830. 

x. The progress and s. of the Ed ys tone Lighthouse 
Smeaton. a. They . .show purchased dirks, of an im- 
proved s. Carlyl b. 3. Of the internal S. of the Earth 
Goldsm. The s. of society 1803. The story itself is 
in s. extremely simple 1887. 4. A church. .which is, 

indeed, a most stately s. Gray. 5. This moveable a 
of shelves... charg'd with octavos and twelves Cow- 
kl 6. The general law of organization . . is that dis- 
tinct duties entail distinct structures Spence*. Hence 
Structure a. irons, (rare) to build or form Into a a 
Structureless a. lacking organic a 
Struggle (stnrg’l), sb. 169a. [f. next.] 1. 
An act of struggling; a resolute contest; a 
continued effort to resist force or free oneself 
from constraint ; a strong effort under difficul- 
ties. b. A strong effort to continue to breathe, 
as in the death-agony 1794. a. gen. Conten- 
tion, determined effort or resistance 1706. 

x. The Horrors of an hopeless Soul, and the 
Struggles and Agonies of one sinking under the dis- 
mal Apprehensions of the divine Wrath 1716. ^ Phr. 

5. for existence, for life, in Biol, used metaphorically 
to de<icribe the reflation between co-existing organic 
species when the causes tending to the survival of one 
tend to the extinction of another ; also gen.^ an effort 
under difficulties to obtain the means of livelihood, 
b. He died . . without a groan or a. 1854. *• The sub- 
ject of love at a with death 1901. 

Struggle (strxrg'l), v. [Late ME, strugle , 
strogel, a frequentative formation of obscure 
origm.J x. intr. To contend (with an adver- 
sary) in a close grapple as in wrestling ; also, 
to make violent bodily movements in order to 
resist force or free oneself from constraint, b. 
To make violent efforts to breathe (usu. to s,for 
breath ) ; to be in the agony of death Z674. 9. 

fig. To contend resolutely, esp. with an adver- 
sary of superior power; to offer obstinate resis- 
tance ; to make violent efforts to escape from 
constraint late ME. g. quasi-trans, with adv. 
or phr. expressing the result of struggling 1633. 
4. intr. To make great efforts in spite of diffi- 
culties ; to contend resolutely with (a task, 
burden) ; to strive to do something difficult 
1597. 5. To make progress with difficulty to, 

into , out of, through . Also with adv. along, 
forward , on, 1700, 

x. In strugUng with him for the knife, .bee hart 
bimselfe therwith 1603. The wind was adverse. . 
and they struggled against it without much assistance 
from the tide Scott, s. The sunbeams.. struggling 
with the smoky air Scott. The Netherlands are 
struggling vainly for their liberties 1855. 3. When 

the light began to appear, the Asa had strugled 
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her self out x66 a, 4 . Phr. To t. for existence \ d 
Struggle sb. x. 3- He struggled to nis feet t888. Phr. 
To x. on, occaa. to maintain existence, or continue 
one's course of action, with difficulty. Hence Strag- 
gler, one who struggles. Stru’gglingly ado, 
Struldbrug (strxrldbrwe). 1796. [Arbi- 
trary.] In Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, given as 
the native appellation of * the immortals ' in the 
kingdom of Luggnagg, who were incapable of 
* * ' ' * to 

as 

pittance 

from the state. Also alius . Hence Strnld< 
bru'ggian a. Stnrldbrugism* 

Strum (strwm), v. 1775. [Echoic.] X. 
trans. To play on (a stringed instrument) care- 
lessly or unskilfully ; to produce (notes, a tune, 
etc.) by such playing. 9. intr. To play care- 
lessly or unskilfully on a stringed instrument. 
Said also of an instrument: To sound when 
strummed upon. 1785. 3. quasi-/roiw, with 

advb. extension X777. 

x. Sitting at the piano strumming a music-hall ditty 
1894. 3* To. .a your father to sleep after a Fox Chase 
Shkridan. Hence Strum sb, the action of strum- 
ming. 

II Struma (str$*m&). /V.8tnimse(-f). 1565. 
[mod.L. use of L. struma scrofulous tumour.] 
x. Path. a. — Scrofula. b. A scrofulous 
swelling or tumour. Also, a goitre, bronchoccrie 
(rare). 1654. a. Bel. A cellular dilatation on a 
leaf-stalk at the point where the petiole joins 
the lamina or where tho midrib joins the leaflets 
of a compound leaf 1832. Hence Struma *tic a. 
(rare) suffering from s. Stnrmiform a. Bot. 
having the appearance of a s. ; Path . resem- 
bling s. Stnrmose a. Bot, having a s. 

Strumous (strirmas), a. 1590. [ad. L. 
strumosus ; see prec. and -ous.j x. Affected 
with strumA; characteristic or indicative of a 
scrofulous disposition. 9. Of the nature of or 
caused by struma 1590. 3. Nat. Hist. Having 

a natural protuberance on some part of the body 
1802. 

Strumpet (stirrmpSt), sb. ME, [Origin 
obsc.) A debauched or unchaste woman; a 
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harlot, prostitute, b. fig. and of things personi- 
fied 1545. c. as oil That is a strumpet 1596. 

b. That s. Fortune Shake, c. Merck. V, u. vi. 16. 
fStrumpet, v. 1590- [£ prec.] 1. trans. 

To bring to the condition of a strumpet -1687. 

а. To repute as a strumpet ; to debase (a 
woman's fame, name, virtue) to that of 9 
strumpet -1633. 

Strung (stron),#/. a. 1687. [pa.pple. of 
String v.) 1. Furnished or fitted with strings 
or a string. Now rare or Obs. 1695. 9 . Threaded 
on a string 1687, 3. a. Of nerves, etc. 1 In a 

state of tension, b. With prefixed adj ..finely-, 
highly-s.x said of persons with ref. to their 
nervous organization or condition. 1840. 

Strut (strut), j£.l 1587. T(nlt) f. Teut-root 
* strut - ; proximate origin obsc.] A bar, rod, 
or built-up member, of wood, Iron, etc., de- 
signed to resist pressure or thrust in 9 frame- 
work. 

Strut (strut), sb.* 1607. [f. Strut r.i] 
A manner of walking with stiff steps and bead 
erect, affecting dignity or superiority ; 9 stiff 
self-important gait. 

Strut (strut), sb.* 1880. [f. Strut vX) 
The act of strutting ; deflexion (of the spoke of 
a wheel) from the perpendicular. 

Strut (strut), v.i Infl. strutted, strutting. 
ME, [OE. si nit i an (meaning somewhat obso), 
prob. f. *stnit (ME. strut strife, contention).] 
fx. intr. To bulge, swell ; to protrude on ac- 
count of being full or swollen -1854. +b, trams. 
To distend, make protuberant; to puff out 
-1740. fa. intr. To contend, strive, quarrel, 
bluster, -late ME. ts* To protrude stiffly from 
a surface or body; to stand out -1809. +b. 

trans. To protrude, stick out, stretch out -x68x. 
f4. intr. To behave proudly or vaingloriously ; 
to triumph, swagger -1754. t6« To thrust up 
one’s head and stand erect ; to perk up -1807. 

б. To walk with an affected air of dignity or 
importance, stepping stiffly with head erect 
1518, (The current sense) b. qunM-truns. 
with cogn. or advb. obj. 160$. e. trans. To walk 
upon er Over (9 floor, space) with 9 stmt 1749. 

5. Johnson did not s. or stand on tip torn lie 6ntp 


did not stoop Boswell. 

head (as it wore I) and s. la his 


A Do's he not hold vp Mi 
ate? Shake White 


neaa (as it waxen and a. 1 b bis gate? shake white 
the Cock.. Stoutly struts his Dames before Milt. 
fig Big passions strutting on a petty stage Woediw. 
hi A poors Player, That stmts and frets his hours 
vpon the Stage Skakb. 

Strut (strut), p .9 1828 . [f. Strut r£.i] 
x. trams. To brace or support by a strut or 
struts; to hold In place or strengthen by an 
upright, diagonal, or transverse support 9. 
intr. To be fixed diagonally or slantwise; to 
be bent so as to form 9 sharp turn or angle 
X841. 

Struthiin (sW>i,in). 1835. [f. mod.L. 
(Gypsophila) Struthium the oriental soapwort 
(aa. Gr. arpovOlw soapwort) ; see -lit.] Chem. 
- Saponin. 

Struthtoid (str£*pi|Oid), a. and sb. 1879. 
[ad. mod.L. struthioides , t L. struthio ostrich ; 
see next and -OJD.] A. adj. Ostrich-like, stru- 
thious. B. sb. A strathious bird. 

StruthlOtts (str£’]>ito), a. 1773, [£ L. 

struthio ostrich, a, Gr. arpovOlwv. J Zoos. Re- 
lated to or resembling the ostrich. 

Struvite (sM-vait). 185a [ad. G. strvvit, 
f. name of Struve, Russian minister at Ham- 
burg.) Min. Hydrous phosphate of ammonium 
and magnesium , found in small yeUowish-browa 
or greyish crystals. 

Strychnia (stri-kniA). 1836. [f. Strych- 
nos ; see -IA .1 Chem. — Strychnine. 

Strychnic (strrknik), a. 1840. [f. Strych- 
NOS + -IC.) Chem. Pertaining to strychnine* 
5 . acid ~ IQASURIC ACID. 

Strychnine (stri’lcnfh, -in). 1819. [a. F.,1 
L. strychnos Strychnos ; see -ine *.] Chem. A 
highly poisonous vegetable alkaloid C u H a sN a 0 9l 
obtained chiefly from Strychnos Nux-vomica 
and other plants of the same genus. Used in 
medicine as a stimulant and tonic, b. attrib ., 
as in 1. poisoning ; a.-tree, Strychnos psilo* 
sperma 1879. 

[| Strychnos (stri-knps). Also Btrychnus, 
pi. strychni. 1836. [mod.L. use of L. strychnos , 
a. Gr. orpuxyos a kind of nightshade.] Bot. A 
genus of plants of the family Loganacese , in- 
cluding the nux vomica (S. Nux-vomica), the 
St Ignatius' bean ( 5 . Ignatia), and other species 
Also, a plant or a species of this genus. 

Stub (stob), sb. [OE. stub(b 1 — OTeut. 
% stubbox. J x. A stump of a tree or. more rarely, 
of a shrub or smaller plant ; the portion left 
fixed in the ground when a tree has been felled ; 
also, fa trunk deprived of branches, fb. The 
part of a tree-trunk close to the ground -1637, 
T9, fig. A blockhead. Milt. 3. A short piece 
of a broken branch remaining on the stem, late 
ME. 4. - Stubble sb. Also pL Now dial 
ME. 5. A splinter or thorn in the flesh. Now 
dial, xc^x. o. A short thick nail ; a worn horse- 
shoe nail, esp. in pi. as material for making 
stub-iron, late ME. 7. Something that looks 
stunted or cut short, e. g. a rudimentary tail or 
horn 167a b. A short thick piece of wood 1833. 

8. Meek. A stud or projection : spec, ia a lock, 
a stud which acts as a detent for the tumblers 
when their slots are engaged with it 1561. g. 
The remaining portion of something that has 
been broken or worn down ; a stump, fog-end 
1530* fb. J .-pen -1899. to* U.S. A oountex* 
“ >il 1876. 

x. Old stockas and stubs of trass, Wherooo nor fruit 
nor lasts was ouer seems Spbmsee. 4. Bat 111 It suits 
thes in the stubs to glean Clare. 9. A feliow.. smok- 
ing an old 1. of a day pipe 1898. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 a. book £/~?.,abook containing 
only tho counterfoils of cheques or other docnuieatsf 
•end, the bait end of a connecting-rod, a weapon, 
etc. t •iron, a tenacious kind of iron, ong • made out 
of old how® shoe nails t «Bll m sense 6 1 •(Mil* ong. 
a worn quill pen 1 hence a broad- pointed pen t •twisty 
a material for fine gun-barrels, compose d of a ribboa 
of stub- iron twisted into a spiral shape. 

Stub (stub). V. Inff.Btubbed(stpbd), Stub- 
bing. 1440. [f. prec.] 1. tram. To dig up by 
the roots ; to grub up (roots). Chiefly with up, 

9. To eat down (a tree, eta) dose to the root 

x 594* 9* To remove the stubs from (land). 

Also, to clear (fond) of trees, furze, eta by up- 
rooting. Chiefly with up. 1464. 4* To reduce 
to a stub or stump 1577. 3, To cause (a horse) 
to be wounded with a stub. Also rtf* of the 
horse. 1686. 6* To strike (the toe) vkdunUy 


se (man), a (puss), on (hesd> v (cwt). f(Fr.ehsf). o(pvrr). ol (/, eye). 9 (Fr* tan d* vie> i (Mt). ^(Psyqhs). 9 (whet). p(0ri) . 


STUBBED 

against anything in walking or running, orig. 
u.S. 1848. Hence intr. to go heedlessly (U.S. 
co l log,). 7, To cover with stubs 1878. 8. To 
extinguish (a cigarette) by pressing the lighted 
end of the stub against a hard object ; also with 
out 1927, 

Stubbed (stubd), ppl. a. 1599. [f. Stub v. 
4-ed 1 .] s. Of trees: Cut down to a stub; 
cut off near the ground; also, deprived of 
branches or pollarded 1575. a. Short and 
thick, stumpy. Ohs. exc. dial. 1529. 3. Re- 

duced to a stub ; (of hair) cut close to the skin, 
stubbly 1621. 4. Blunted at the point x6io. 
5. Abounding in stubs 1855. 

a. The Tartar is a a squat fellow, hard bred 1630, 

6 1 Then came a bit of s. ground, once a wood 
BOWNING. 

Stubble (stu'b’l), sb. ME. [a. OF* siub/e, 
cstuble : — pop. L. * si up la « late L. stupula , 
for class. L. slipula Stipula.] x. Each of the 
stumps or lower ends of grain-stalks left in the 
ground after reaping. Now only in pi, 9. 
collect, sine. The stumps or lower parts of the 
stalks of wheat or other grain left in the ground 
by the sickle or reaping-machine ME. b. transf 
A rough surface or short growth likened to this ; 
esp, the short bristly growth on a man's un- 
shaven face 1596. 3. The straw of grain-stalks, 
etc. gathered after the crop has been harvested, 
late ME. 4. A field that has been reaped and 
not yet ploughed again; a stubble-field. Chiefly 
pi, 179a. 

I. Every withered stem and s. rimed with frost 
Emerson. a. 1 suppose, that you . . Enow by the s., 
what the Corne hath bene Chapman, b. Bristly with 
the s. of a coarse bard beard Dickens. 3. One night 
as I lay on my bed of a 1760. 

at trio, and Comb. : a. goose, (a) a goose fed on 
the s. t (b) the grey dag goose, A user dnereus. Hence 
Stu'bble v. trams, to clear (land) of a. Stu’bbled 
a. covered with s., stubbly. 

Stubbly (stu*bli\ a. 1600. [f. prec. + -yL] 
1. Covered with stubble. 9. Resembling stub- 
ble ; esp. of hair, bristly 1849, 

Stubborn (stir bain), a, late ME. [Etym. 
obsc. The earliest form is stibom .] 1. Of per- 
sons or animals: Pertinacious or dogged in 
refusing obedience or compliance ; unyielding, 
Inflexible, obstinate ; chiefly in bad sense, un- 
reasonably obstinate, b. Of dispositions, re- 
solves, speech or action t Characterized by 
obstinacy 1596. 9. Of things t Intractable, 

refractory to treatment; difficult to subdue, 
work, cure, etc. 1514* a. Of material things : 
Hard, stiff, rigid. Obi. exc. of wood or stone 
(with some notion of sense 9) 1577. 

I. A disputatious.. and a. female will always offend 
1767. The people were as s. as their King Green. 

b. Stout were their hearts, and % was their strife 
Scott, s. An old S. Pain in the Back Wesley. The 
a. glebe Gray. Prov. Facts are s. things. Hence 
Stubborn v, (only foot.) trams, to make a: to 
l*ly adv., -1 


harden. StU’bborn< 

Stubby (sUrbi), a. 157a. [£. Stub sb. + 
*Y *.] x. Of the nature of a stub ; short and thick 
or broad a. Abounding in or full of stubs. 
Chiefly of the hair or beard: Composed of 
short, stiff bristles. 1604. Hence Stu'bblneas. 

Stubwort (stirbwiut). 1541, {t Stub sb. 
+ Wort. ] The Wood-sorrel, Oxalis Aceiosella. 
Stucco (stirkus), sb. 1598. [It ; perh. ad. 
the Teut word represented by OHG. stukki 
fragment, piece, crustl 1. a. A fine plaster, 
esp. one composed of gypsum and pulver- 
ised marble, used for covering walls, ceilings, 
and floors, and for making cornices, mouldings, 
and other decorations, b. A coarse plaster or 
calcareous cement used chiefly for covering the 
rough exterior surfaces of walls in imitation of 
stone ; also catted common 1 . ; spec, the third or 
last ooat of plastering 1779. c. Plaster of Paris 
1820. a. The process of ornamenting walls, 
cuttings, ooraioM, eta with stucco; also, work 
or ornamentation produced by this process 
1697. 3. cUtrib, or adf 1744. 

8 S. houses With asphalt* terraces in front Thacke- 
ray. 

Stucco (sfarkn*), u. Infl. stuccoed, stuc- 
coing. 170& [t pree .1 trams, To ooat or 
plaster (a oorake, watt, ate.) with stucco ; to 
ornament wthitMoowork b. In mod. build- 
ing! To ooat or plaster- (a wall, building) esp. 
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in imitation of stone-work 1790. c. transf. and 
ft* 1774 - 

c. Ye mast s. and whitewash your faces 1776. Hence 
5tu*ccoer, a modeller in stucco. 

fStuck, sb. 1601. [perh. var. of Stock /£.*] 
Fencing, A thrust or lunge -16x4. 

Stuck (stuk), ppl, a. 1709. [str. pa. pple. 
of Stick u.] i. Of an animal 1 That has been 
stabbed or had its throat cut. Chiefly in provb. 
phr. to stare like a 1. pig. a. Unable to go 
further, 'stickit* 1885. 

Stuck-up (stress var.), a. colloq. 1899. [pa. 
pple, of stick up , Stick r. 1 ] Assuming an un- 
justified air of superiority, or pluming oneself un- 
duly on real superiority; offensively pretentious. 

'He's a nasty stuck-up monkey..* said Mrs. 
Soueers 1839. 

Stud (stud), sb, 1 [OE. studu , stuOu 
OTeut. *stuti~, *stuP~ : — pre-Teut. +siut- prop, 
support.] I. A post, prop. 1. +A wooden 
post of any kind ; one of the upright timbers in 
the wall of a building ; now chiefly — Quarter 
sb. IV. x. b. collect, sing. Laths to be used as 
the uprights in partition walls or the walls of 
lath-and-plaster buildings 1535. fa. fig. A 
prop or support -1652. 3. U.S. The height 

of a room from floor to ceiling 1850. 4. 

A stem, trunk (of a tree) -x6ax. b. A short 
branch, spur (rare) 1657. 

4* a. Seest not thilke same Hawthorne studde? 
Spenser. 

U. Something fixed in and projecting from a 
surface, i. An ornamental round knob ; a boss 
or large nail-head standing out on a surface, 
for decoration or protection, late ME. b. Arch. 
A sculptured disk such as was used in the 
ornamentation of mouldings in the Late Nor- 
man period of English architecture x686. 9. 

A kind of button which is passed through one 
or more eyelet-holes, either in order to fasten 
some article of dress, or merely for ornament 
1555. 3- Machinery . a. A lug or projecting 

socket to receive the end of an axle, pin, etc. 
1683. b. A short rod or pin fixed in or pro- 
jecting from something, and serving as a sup- 
port, axis, or stop 1694. c. Gunnery. One of 
a number of protuberances on the surface of a 
projectile to be fired from a rifled gun, placed 
spirally to make the shot receive rotatory move- 
ment from the grooving of the gun z866. d. 
— s.-bolt 1887. e. Naut. A transverse bar of 
cast-iron inserted in the middle of each link of 
a chain-cable 1863. 

1. A belt of straw and Iule buds. With Corall clasps 
and Amber studs Marlowe, a. The s. in his shirt 
sleeve 177a. 

Comb . : B.-bolt, a cylindrical bolt, threaded at both 
ends, one end to be screwed into a hole tapped in a 
casting or the like, while the other end passes through 
a hole in the cover .plate, which is secured by a not. 

Stud (stud), sb* [OE. st6d OTeut. *st5- 
dom , *stbdo, t. root *st6- : *sta- (see Stand u.).] 
z. An establishment in which stallions ana 
mares are kept for breeding. Also, the stallions 
and mares kept in such an establishment, tb. 
A collection of mares kept for breeding -1607. 
+c. A breed, race (of horses) ; also transf. -1557. 
9. In early use: The horses bred by and be- 
longing to one person. In later use : A number 
of horses (esp. race- horses or hunters) belonging 
to one owner. Also transf. x66x. 8- &,£. 

[Short for Stud-horse.] A stallion 1803. 

1. A third [order] establishes a Government S. In the 
district of Tixhflt 1898. a. He kept a hundng a to 
the last 191a transf. A large a. of sows 1813. His 
..a of motor-cars 1907. 

Comb, i B.-book, a book giving the pedigree of 
thoroughbred hones: also, a similar book relating to 
dogs, etc. 1 -groom, the head groom attached to a a j 
-poker US* a variety of the game of poker. 

Stud (stud), v, 1505* [t Stud *M] 1. 
trams. To supply with studs or upright timbers ; 
to buikl with studs, a. To ornament or cover 
with or as with studs, bosses, or nail-heads 
1570. a* To set (a surface) with a number of 
protuberant or conspicuous objects 179a b. 
rarely In immaterial sense 1849. 4* Cf things t 
a. To be fixed in (a surface) in the m a nner of 
studs, b. To be placed at intervals over (a sur- 
face) 1659. ft. To insert or place (a number of 
things) at intervals over a surface 18 && 6- 
Meck. To secure with studs xoxx. 

a. Their haruesm studded all with Gold and Park 
Shark A strong door of oak studded with nails 


STUD-MARE 

Scott. 3. b. Conversation. .studded with execrable 
jokes 1849. 4* Coaling-stations s. the ocean high- 

ways of the world 1906. 

Studding (stu dirj), vbl. sb. 1588. [f. Stud 
v . + -ing 1 7j x. The woodwork of a lath and 
plaster wall or partition ; also pi. wood cut into 
battens for use as studs. 9. That with which 
a surface is studded 1844. 3. U.S. mm STUD 

sb* I. 3. 1884. 

Studding-sail (stxrns’l). 1549. [Origin 
obsc.] A sail set beyond the leeches of any of 
the principal sails during a fair wind. 

Student (sti£*dgnt). [Late ME. (a)studiaMt^ 
- tent , a. OF. estudiant, suhst. use of pr. pple. of 
estudicr to Study ; ( 0) student (e, ad. L. stu- 
dent cm, studere .] x. A person who Is engaged 
in or addicted to study. 9. A person who la 
undergoing a course of study and instruction at 
a university or other place of higher education 
or technical training, late ME. 3. a. At Christ 
Church, Oxford : A member of the foundation, 
corresp. to the • fellow * or 1 scholar * of other 
colleges (now restricted to the senior members) 
1651. b. A person who receives emoluments, 
during a fixed period, to enable him to pursue 
his studies and as a reward of merit 1800. 

1. I am not..!eane enough to bee thought a good 
Studient Shake. 

Comb . : s. interpreter, 1 civil servant who is ap* 

E ointed to undergo a course of instruction in foreign 
tnguages in order to qualify for a post in the diplo- 
matic or consular service: a*-teacher, a student who 
teaches in a school as part of his training for a 
teacher's diploma. Hence Sttrd entry (rare), stu- 
dents collectively. 

Studentship (stiA*d£nt|jip). 178a. [-ship.] 
x. A position, usu. stipendiary, the holding of 
which constitutes a person a 'student'; see 
prec. 3 a, b. 9. gen. The condition or fact of 
being a student 1881. 

x. A travelling s. for travel and study abroad, of the 
value of £000. 1883. 

Stu*d-horae. OE. [f. Stud sb* + Horse.] 
A stallion kept for breeding. 

Studied (stu'did), ppl. a. 1530. [f. Study 
v. +-ed L] x . Produced or acquired* by study, 
carefully contrived or excogitated; premedi- 
tated; deliberate, intentional 1606. 9. Of a 

person : Learned, deeply read, skilled, prac- 
tised, versed 1530. Prepared by study or 
cogitation -1658. 

x. Expressed . .in terms of s. ambiguity 1769. A a 
discourtesy 1850. a. Merck. V, 11. ii. 305. b. I. .am 
well a for a liberall thanks. Which I do owe yoa 
Share. Hence Stirdied-ly adv. % -neea. 

Studier (stu'diax). late ME. [f. S tudy*. 
+ -er *.] +1. A student -1466. a. One who 

studies a specified subject. Now rare or Obs, 
1593. 3. One who strives after or pursues (an 

object or end). Now rare. 1597. 

a A a of character Jane Austen. 3. The merest 3 . 
of Pleasure 1710. 

Studio (stifi-dfo). 1819. [a. It ; cf. Study 
sb.\ +1. Fine Art. - Study sb. xo. Shelley. 
9. The work-room of a sculptor or painter : also 
that of a photographer x8 19. b. A room or build- 
ing for the making of a cinematographic film or 
for wireless broadcasting 1919. 

x. The original a by Michael Angelo of the * Day ef 
Judgment * Shelley. 

Studious (stiA'diot), a. late ME. [ad. L. 
studiosus , f. studium Study sb. } see -OU8.] x. 
Assiduous in study ; devoted to the acquisition 
of learning, b. Of the nature of, pertaining to, 
or concerned with learning or study 1596. 0. 
Of a place : Devoted or suited to study X591. 
9. Giving careful attention ; intent on a purpose 
or object, heedful, solicitous X450. b. Charac- 
terized by or exhibiting careful attention X539. 
c* Planned with care ; studied, deliberate 175a 
x. Master Tindall.. was .. a man of ryght good 
lyuynge, atudyouse ft wall lamed la ecxyptui* 1598. 
absol. The S. ought to have stated rimes for Exer- 
cise Wbslby. b. Persons of a habits xfas. 0. But let 
my due feet never foil, To walk the a Qoyater* pt&s 
Milt. a. The work she piled ; but a of delay. By 
night revers'd the labours of the day Poa b, 
Agrippa paid s. court to the Jews 1879. e* For the 
frigid villany of a lewdness f ..what apology can b* 
invented 1 Jon 


Stu*d-xnftre. OE. ft Stud sb.* 4- Make.] 
A mare kept for breeding purposes; a brood- 


B (Gct. KJln). f (7r. pm), fl (Get. MtfUw). A (Ft. <Ume). « (c-rl). 


C (thm). t (jfl) ft**). i(Vt. fate). • 
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STUFFING 


Stird-oalL 1850. [Etym. obsc.] » Stud- 
ying SAIL. 


Study (sttrdi), sb. ME. [a. OF. estudie , 
■■ It. studio, ad. L. studium , related to studere 
to be zealous, study.] fx. (Chiefly in transla- 
tions from Latin) : Affection, friendliness, devo- 
tion to another's welfare ; partisan sympathy ; 
desire, inclination ; pleasure or interest felt in 
something -1697. ta. An employment, occupa- 
tion -x6xo. +3. A state of mental perplexity 
or anxious thought -1689. b. A state of reverie 
or abstraction. Obs. exc. in Brown study . 
late MEL 4. Thought or meditation directed 
to the accomplishment of a purpose; studied 
or deliberate effort or contrivance; also, the 
object or aim of (a person's) solicitous endea- 
vour. late ME. 5. Application of mind to the 
acquisition of learning MEL b. The cultivation 
of a particular branch of learning or science. 
Often soiled . pi., a person's work as a student. 
Z477. 6. The action of studying (something 

specified or implied) ; mental effort in the ac- 
quisition of (some kind of learning) ME. b. 
Theatr. The action of committing to memory 
one’s part in a play. Hence, to have or be a 
quick, slow, etc. j., to be quick, slow, etc. in 
learning by heart. 1590. 7. That which is 

Studied ; the object of one's study. Chiefly with 
poss. 1535. b. Something worth studying, 01 
that requires to be studied ; an object presenting 
effects of colour (and the like) attractive to an 
artist 1766. 8. A room furnished with books 

and used for private study, reading, writing, or 
the like. Often applied to the private room or 
office of the master of the house, however it 
may be used. ME. fg. A seat of learning. 
General s., r. general ( ■■ med.L. studium 
generals ), a university. -1673. 10. An artistic 
production executed for the sake of acquiring 
skill or knowledge, or to serve as a preparation 
for future work ; a careful preliminary sketch 
for a work of art, or (more usu.) for some detail 
or portion of it. Also, occas., a drawing, paint- 
ing, or piece of sculpture designed to bring out 
the characteristics of the object represented, as 
they are revealed by especially careful observa- 
tion. 1769. b. A discourse or literary composi- 
tion devoted to the detailed consideration of 
some question, or the minute description of 
some object ; a literary exercise or experiment 
1866. 11. Afus . A composition intended to de- 

velop a player’s powers of execution 1875. 


4. The acquisition of a fortune b the s. of all 180-3. 
a Of studio took he mooste cure and moost heecfe 
Chauckb. Much studie is a wearinesse of the flesh 
Eccles. xii. za. b. He gave a considerable time to 
■acred Studies 1756. 6. The s.. .of the effect of art 

on the mind of nations Ruskin. To make a s. 
study, observe carefully. 7. The proper s. of mankind 
Is Man Pops. b. The harpist, whose nose is a s. in 
purples 1894. 8. Doe you obserue this gallcrie ?. . 

Here are a couple of studies, at each end one. B. Jons. 
10. A clever s. of a calf being fed 1884. 


Study (sttrdi), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
studied (stn’did). [ME. studie , a. OF. estudier , 
ad. mecLL. studiare, f. L. studium Study sb . ] 
L intr. 1.T0 apply the mind to the acquisition 
of learning, whether by means of books, observa- 
tion, or experiment, b. To follow one's studies 
at a university, college, or the like; to be a 
student of some science or art under a professor 
or master 1450. a. To think intently ; to medi- 
tate ; to reflect, try to recollect something or 
to come to a decision. Obs. exc. dial, and V. S, 
solloq. ME. tb. With indirect question! To 
debate with oneself, deliberate, consider -1788. 
tc. To search, * cast about * for -1748. 8* To 

endeavour, make it one's aim, set oneself de- 
Iberately to do something, arch. MEL 
1. 1 wolds fayue be a great clerke, but I love not to 
stud ye 1530. 6. Vandyke studied under Rubens 1758. 
s. You make me s. of that : She was of Carthage, not 
ofTunii Shaks. b. I haue beene studying how 1 
may compare This prison where 1 Hue, veto the world 
Shaks. c. 1 found a Moral first and studied for a 
Fable Swift. 3. No body did ever a to hurt him 
* 7 * 5 - 


H. tram. x. To apply one's mind to the ac- 
quiring of (a science, art, language, etc.) 1445. 
a. To be occupied with (a specific branch of 
learning) as the subject of one's educational 
course or professional training 1569. 3. To 

read (a book, a passage, an author) with close 
attention, late ME. b. Of an actor 1 To commit 


to memory and exercise oneself in the rendering 
of (a part) x6oi. 4. To examine in detail, seek 
to become minutely acquainted with or to 
understand (a phenomenon, a state of circum- 
stances, a person's character, etc.); to investi- 
gate (a problem) 1600. b. To scrutinize (a 
visible object) in order to ascertain its nature 
or to be familiar with its appearance ; loosely, 
to look at as if examining minutely X662. 5. 

To aim at, seek to achieve. Now only, to aim 
at (some quality in one's own action). 1606. 0. 
To devise, excogitate. Now only witn out . X559. 
7. To exercise thought and deliberation in (an 
action, composition, etc.) 1668. 8. To * con- 

sider ’ (a person’s wishes, feelings, or interests) ; 
hence colloq. to humour (a person) 1758. 

z. If a Gentleman be to a. any Language, it ought 
to be that of his own Country Locks. 3. The Learned 
Men who s. Aristotle Dr Foa. One cannot be always 
studying one’s own works M. Arnold, b. Ttoel . N 
1. v. 190. 4. The more be studied the situation, the 

more apparent it became that., he was in a cleft stick 
1885. D. By seizing and studying the contents of my 
dearest portmanteaus Kinclake. 5. The three Vil- 
lains studied nothing but Revenge Da For. a 6. The 
temple itself is nobly and magnificently studied War. 
ton. 8. With no husband to a., housekeeping is mere 
play Mrs. Carlyle. 

Stuff (strf), sb. [ME. stoffe, stof a. OF. 
estoffe ; ult. etym. obscure.] I. Equipment, 
stores, stock. Obs. exc. Sc. and north., and in 
Household-stuff arch . II. Material of which 
something is or may be made. 1. Material to 
work with or upon 1440. b. collect . Materials 
for a piece of work, esp. building materials, 
late ME. tc. A manufactured material -1626. 
a. transf. and Jig. X553. 3. In various operative 

trades, applied spec, to the kind of material used 
in the trade, a. Carpentry and Joinery . Tim- 
ber 1544. b. Paper-making, Pulp or paper- 
stock ground ready for use 1745. c. Mining . 
Material of rock, earth, or clay containing ore, 
metal, or precious stones 1853. 4. Material for 

making garments ; woven material of any kind 
1462. b. In particularized sense: A kind of 
stuff ; a textile fabric 1604. c. spec . A woollen 
fabric 1643. d. As the material for the gown 
worn by a junior counsel Hence rarely, A 
* stuff gownsman 1. e. a junior counsel, as dist. 
from a 1 silk ' (see Silk sb. 3 d) 1889. 

z. Let Phidias haue rude & obstinate stuffe to came, 

. .his worke will lack© that bewtie which otherwise. . 
it might haue had Hookkr. b. A small cotage, poore 
for the stuffe, and rude for the workemanship Ascham. 
a. We are such stuffe As dreames are made on Shaks. 
He was not naturally of the s. that martyrs are made 
of Hawthorne. 3. a. Panel a. should be treated in a 
similar manner 1879. C. About 10 tons of s. are 
washed per hour 1887. 4. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 1x9. b. 
The walla were covered with the stuffs of the East 
Lytton, C. He dresses himself according to the 
Season in Cloth or in S. Steele. 


HL Matter of an unspecified kind. x. The 
general designation for solid, liquid, or (rarely) 
gaseous matter of any kind : used indefinitely 
instead of the specific designation, or where no 
specific designation exists. Often applied to a 
preparation or composition used lor some 
special purpose. 1580. b. Applied to medicine, 
esp. liquid mixtures. More definitely doctor's s. 
Now only colloq. 161 z. c. Applied to articles 
of food or drink 159 7. d. In certain operative 
trades e. g. Plastering, applied spec . to some 
particular preparation used in the work 1812. 
e. Cultivated produce of a garden or farm ; 
natural produce of land X687. £ In commercial 
and industrial use, applied spec, to the particu- 
lar commodity deaJt in 1708* 9. transf. and fig. 

in non-physical senses, a. Literary or artistic 
matter. Now rare exc. disparagingly, and col- 
loq. among journalists and professional authors 
— * copy '. 1543. b. Applied to a person 1568. 
3. What is worthless ; rubbish x668. b. Worth- 
less ideas, discourse, or writing ; nonsense, rub- 
bish. Freq. in intenectional use. 1579. 4. slang. 
cl Money, cash. Chiefly with article, the s. 1775. 
b. Stolen goods 1865. 


1. For stuffe to kills myce..H # 16x7. b. Your very 
kind letter, .did me more good, I think, than any of 

Z doctor's a 1779* ©• Good the t. (colloq.), 

laky. War slang. That 't thee, {to give the troops) 1 
often fig. a. b. Hot $. (slang), applied to («) a lustful 


person 1 (*) a person of fiery courage! (d a strong com- 
petitor, 3. b. It Is sad a, Sir, miserably written, as 
books in general then were Johnson. Phr. S. mod 
nonsense. — and a, and such-like useless or dull mat- 


ter* (colloq.). 4. a. But has ahe got the s., Mr. Fagt 
is Ahe rich, hey T Sheridan. 

Comb,: B. gown, a junior counsel (see II. 4 d 
above) ; so also s. gownsman ; a. heap, a heap of 
coals and slack raised from a mine; a. mark, a 
weaver's mark woven into goods to identify them or 
attest their quality. 

Stuff (fttnf), v. late ME. [a. OF. estojfer 
: — Rom. *stoffare\ ult. etym. obsc.] *fx. irons. 
To furnish (a fortified town, an army, a com- 
mander, etc.) with men, munitions, and stores; 
to garrison (a town) -1640. fb. To furnish 
(troops) with support ; to support, aid (a war) 
-1560. ta. To supply (a person) with arms, 
provisions, money, etc. -1656. t 3 - To furnish 

(a place) with accessories, stock, Inhabitants ; 
to store with provisions, etc. -1626. tb. To 
store (goods) in a receptacle or place ; to keep 
(flocks) in a place -1606. 4. To line or fill 

with some material as a padding ; to distend 
or expand with padding ; esp. to fill (a bed-tick, 
cushion, etc.) with packing in order to furnish 
a yielding support X450. b. Of material ; To 
serve as padding or stuffing 1530. tc. To dis- 
tend, expand (as if by padding) -1678. 5. 

Cookery . To fill (the inside of a bird or animal, 
a piece of meat, etc.) with forcemeat, herbs, 
etc. as a stuffing, late ME. 6. To fill out (the 
skin of a beast, bird, etc.) with material so as 
to resemble the living creature 1555. 7. To fill (a 
receptacle) ; esp. to nil by packing the materials 
closely together, to cram full X440. Said of 
the filling material 1664. c. To crowd, cram 
(a vehicle, room with persons). Also intr. for 
pass. To be crammed. Now rare . 1571. d. V.S. 
To put fraudulent votes into (a ballot-box) 
1872. 8. fig. a. To fill, crowd (speech, etc.) 

with something ; to fill (a person, his mind, etc.) 
with ideas, feelings, etc. 1531. b. slang. To 
'cram ', hoax, humbug (a person). Also with 
up. 1844. 9. To fill (oneself, one s stomach) to 

repletion with food. Also said of the food, late 
M E. b. To cause (a patient) to cat to repletion. 
Also, to treat (a disease) by feeding up the 
patient. 1789. c. intr. for reft. To gorge one- 
self with food 1726. d. trans. To gorge (food). 
Also with down. 1743. 10. To fill (an aperture, 

cavity, etc.) by thrusting something tightly in ; 
hence, to stop up, to plug. Also of a material : 
To fill up so as to block (an aperture). 1593. 
fix. Of bodily humours: To clog, choke up 
(the body, its organs, vessels, etc.) -1750. tb. 
To cause stuffiness in (the head or nose) -1620. 
xa. To thrust (something, esp. loose materials) 
tightly into a receptacle or cavity 1579. b. To 
pack tightly (a person) in a confined space ; to 
crowd (a number of persons together) 1728. x 3. 
Leafker-manufi To dress (a skin) with a coating 
of dubbing or stuffing 1844. 

a. A Gentleman.. Stuft as they say with Honourable 
parts Shaks. 3. b. In Iuory cofers I haue stuft my 
crown*. Swavs 4. Giue me your Doublet, and stuffe 
me out with Straw Shaks. b. Much Ado in. 11. 47. 
C. Their very sighs might serve to s. the sail 1631. 
5. As shee went to the Garden for Panteley to stuffe 
a Rabit Shaks. 7. In ’» Hand a Wallet stuff'd with 
Papers 1705. C. The room aa full as it could a 1799. 
8. The lies and fables with which his work is stuffed 
Walpole. Don't s. up your head with things you 
don't understand 1889. 9 Stuffed himself till his hide 
was stretched as tight as a sausage skin 1903. b. S. 
a cold and starve a cold are but two ways 1849. C. 
Let them neither starve nor s. Swift. 10. Rich. If. 
1. L 44. 11. b. 1 am stuft cosin, I cannot smell 

Shaks. za. With hands stuffed into his front pockets 
Surntas. b. There 1 was. .stuffed down between 
Godmamma and the Marquis’s mother 190a Hence 
Stuffed fstsfft) ppl. a. Sttrffer. one who stuffs or 
fills ; a machine or implement used for stuffing. 
Stuffiness (stxrfinfis). x6xx. [-ness.] fL 
Thickness or closeness of texture. Cotgb. o. 
The condition of being close or ill-veutilated 
1859. 8* The state or sensation of stoppage 

and obstruction in the nose or throat x86a. 
Stuffing (stfrfiq), vbl. sb. 1530. [-in© 1 .] 
1. The action of Stuff v., or the result of this 
action 1533. b. Obstruction of the throat, nose, 
or chest by catarrh ; the sensation produced by 
this x6oi. 9. The material with which a recep- 
tacle is stuffed 153a b. Cookery. Forcemeat or 
other seasoned mixture used to stuff meat before 
cooking 1538, tc. fig . (e. g. literary ‘ padding ') 
-1804. 8* Leaiher-manuf. The process of rub- 
bing with a mixture of fish-oil and tallow | the 
mixture used for this 1851. 


m (men)* a (pass), an 0 eud), 9 (cut), g (Fr. chef). e (ever), ai (/, eye). 9 (Fr.ean de trie)* i (slt)» i (Psyche). 9 (what), f (get). 
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s. These cowled gentry, that think of nothing but 
quaffing and a 1 Scott, a Phr. To knock, boat , take 
the t. out 0/ (an animal, person, etc.), to reduce to a 
state of weakness or flabbiness, take the strength or 
eonreit out of ( colloq .) 

Comb , : S.-box Machinery . a chamber packed with 
fluid-tight elastic material, through which a piston- 
rod or shaft is made to pass in order to prevent leak- 
age at the orifice through which it leaves or enters a 
vessel t similarly s. -gland, s. ring; a. wheel, a re- 
volving hollow drum in which leather is subjected to 
Stuffing*. 

Stuffy (stu-fi), a. 1551. [f. Stuff sb . + 

-Y 1 .] fi. Full of stuff or substance -1667. 9. 

Of a room, etc. : Ill-ventilated, close. Of the 
air : Wanting in freshness ; oppressive to the 
lungs and head. Of persons: Addicted to living 
in stuffy conditions. 1831. b. transf Lacking 
in freshness, interest, or smartness 1843. 8* Of 

persons: Affected with a sensation of stoppage 
In the nose or throat. Said also of the sensa- 
tion 1847. 4. U.S. colloq . Angry, sulky 1825. 

5. slang. Easily offended or shocked 1926. 
a. b. Listening to a a. debate in the Senate 1909. 
Stull (stul). 1778. [perh. ad. G. stollen 
support, prop.] Mining \ A platform or frame- 
work of timber covered with boards to support 
workmen or to carry ore or rubbish ; also, a 
framework of boards to protect miners from 
falling stones. 

Stulm (stulm). 1684. [perh. a. G. stolln, 
stollen. 1 Mining, An adit or level in a mine. 
Stultification (studtifikri-Jan). 1832. [f. 

next; see-FiCATioN.] The action of Stultify 
v . ; the state of being stultified ; an instance of 
this. 

Stultify (stultifoi), v. 1766. [ad. late I,. 
st u It i fie are , f. stultus foolish, fool ; see -FY. ] 
x. trans. Law. To allege or prove to be of un- 
sound mind ; esp. refl ., to allege one's own 
insanity in order to evade some responsibility. 
9. To cause to be or appear f» >oIish, ridiculous, 
or absurdly inconsistent 1809. b. To render 
nugatory, worthless, or useless 1865. 3. To 

regard as a fool or as foolish (ran) 1820. 

a. This witness, however, stultified himself by ad- 
mitting that he was too far off to hear what Clement 
said _ 1871, b. The blind folly of bin servants had 
stultified his efforts 1888. 3. The modern sciolist 

stultifies all understanding but his own, and that 
which he conceives like his own Hazlitt. 

Stultiloquence(stolti'l£kwens). 1791. [ad. 
L. stultiloquentia , £ stultiloquus, f. stultus fool- 
ish 4- -loquus that speaks.] Foolish or senseless 
talk, babble, twaddle. So Stulti'loquent a. 
(rare) talking foolishly ; -ly adv, 

Stultiloquy fstulti-ltfkwi). 1653. [ad. L. 
stultitoquium, 1. stultiloquus ; see preo.J A 
speaking foolishly, a foolish babbling. 

Stum (stum), sb, 166a. [a. Du. stom, 

fiuhst. use of stom dumb. Cf. r . vin muet in 
the same sense.] 1. Unfermented or partly 
fermented grape Juice, must; esp. must in which 
the fermentation has been prevented or arrested 
by fumigation with sulphur, b. Must as used 
for renewing vapid wines. Also occas. applied 
to apple-juice similarly used. 1679. 9. Vapid 

wine renewed by the mixture of stum 1664. 

1. b. Let our Wines without mixture, or S. be all fine 
169a. /if. Thy bellowing Renegado Priests, That . . 
with thy Stumm ferment their fainting Cause Drydkn. 

Stum (stum), v. Infl. stummed, stum- 
ming. 1045. fad. Du. siommen, £, stom Stum 
sb.] x. trans. To renew (wine) by mixing with 
stum or must and raising a new fermentation. 
9. To fumigate (a cask) with burning sulphur, 
in order to prevent the contained liquor from 
fermenting ; to stop the fermentation of (new 
wine) by fumigation 1787. 

Stumble (sttrmb’l), sb. 1547. [f. next.] 
x. An act of stumbling ; a missing one's footing ; 
a blunder, slip, b, A moral lapse 1709. c. A 
stumbling or coming by accident upon some- 
thing 1865. n. gen. The action of stumbling 
1641. 

1. b. One s. k oftentimes enough to deface the 
character of an honourable life 170a. 

stumble (stn‘mb’1), v. [ME. stomble, stum- 
ble (the b is euphonic), corresp. to Norw. stumla 
to grope and stumble in the dark. Da. dial. 
stumle, Sw, dial stomla. The root is an abiaut- 
var. of +stam- ; see Stammer v .] x. intr. To 
miss one's footing, or trip over an obstacle, in 
walking or running, so as to fall or be in danger 


of falling, b. To knock or jostle against (a 
person or thing) involuntarily 144a 9. fig. a. 

To trip morally ME. b. To make a slip in 
speech or action ; to blunder through inadver- 
tence or unpreparedness X450. c. To come on 
or upon by chance and unexpectedly ; to come 
in or into (a place) by chance 1555. d. To take 
offence ; to find a stumbling-block or obstacle 
to belief 1526. 3. To walk unsteadily and with 

frequent stumbles, late ME. b.yfc. To pro- 
ceed, speak, or act in a blundering or hesitating 
manner, late ME. 4. trans. (causatively). 

To trip up, overthrow -1652. b. To puzzle ; 
to give pause or offence to ; to embarrass, non- 
plus 1605. fc. To shake (a resolve, an opinion) 
-1651. 

1. How oft tonight Haue my old feet stumbled at 
craues Shaks. The horse stumblinge threw them 
both 1659. To x. at ion) the threshold , chiefly fig. 
to fail, take offence, meet with an ominous check at 
the beginning of an enterprise. Phr. a. a. They 
sinned and stumbled . .with debt, with drink Thackk- 
«av. b. T ’is better ». with thy feet Then s. with thy 
tongue 1607, c. The founders. .appear to have 
stumbled upon their discovery by a kind of accident 
1874. d. In case the Prelacy for England should s. 
at the Supremacy of Rome 1647. 3. Hut.. blind be 

blinded more, That they may s. on, and deeper fall 
Milt. b. My tongue should s. in mine earnest words 
Siiaks. 4. b. By these. . Reproaches, many were 
stumbled at his Testimony 1724. Hence Stu*mbler, 
one who, or something which stumbles; a ca.u.*>e of 
stumbling, a ' poser '. Stu'mblingly adv. 

Stu mbling-block. 1526. [f. stumbling 

vbl. sb.] Something to stumble at or over; a 
cause of stumbling. Chiefly fig. 

That no man putt a stomblinge blocke or an occasion 
to faule [Gr. npoa-Konuo- ij axavfiaAoi ] m his brothers 
waye Tindalr Rom. xiv. 13. 

Stumer (stifi-maj). slang. 1890. [?] A 
worthless cheque ; a counterfeit note or coin, 
b. A race-horsc fraudulently run ; also, a dud. 
Stump (stump), xJ. 1 [Late ME. stompe , a. 
or cogn. w. MLG. stump, stumpe , subst. use of 
I MLG. stump mutilated, blunt, dull.] 1. The 
part remaining of an amputated or broken-off 
limb or portion of the body. b. A rudimentary 
limb or member, or one that has the appearance 
of being mutilated 1555. c. joc. A leg. Chiefly 
in to stir one s stump*., to walk or dance briskly. 
1460. d. A wooden leg 1679. 9. The portion 

of the trunk of a felled tree that remains fixed 
in the ground ; also, a standing tree-trunk from 
which the upper part and the branches have 
lieeii cut or broken off X440. b. The base of a 
growing tree 1902. 3. m Stub sb. o. 1516. 

b. The part of a broken tooth left in the gum. 
late ME. c. A docked tail 1544. d. Naut. The 
lower portion of a mast when the upper port 
has been broken off or shot away 1725. e. The 
remaining portion of a leaf cut out of a volume ; 
tho counterfoil of a cheque X887. 4. A block- 
head ; a man of short stumpy figure 1601. 5. 

The stalk of a plant (esp. cabbage) when the 
leaves are removed 1819. b. pi. Hair cut close 
to the skin. Also, remains of feathers on a 
plucked fowl. 1584. 6. A post, a short pillar 

not supporting anything 1700. 7. Cricket . Each 
of the three (formerly two) upright sticks which, 
with the bails laid on the top of them, form a 
wicket 1735. 8. A projecting stud in a lock or 

a hinge 1808. 9. orig;. U.S. a. In early use, the 
stump (sense 2) of a felled tree used as a stand 
or platform for a speaker 1775. ^ Hence, a 

place or an occasion of political oratory x8i6. 

1. The stumps that beggars throat into coaches to 
excite charity and miscarriages H. Walpole. s. b. 
Phr. To buy (timber) on tho x., before felling. 3. A 
black a of a tobacco-pipe was in his mouth 1899. Phr. 
(To wear) to tho stumps (chiefly fig. ; rare or Obs.). 
5. b. He said.. that the Stumps of my Beard were 
ten times stronger than the Bristles of a Boar Swift. 
7. To draw (tho) stumps , to pull up the stumps, as a 
sign of the discontinuance of play or of the termina- 
tion of a match or game. 9. b. The first of our Presi- 
dents who has descended to the a, x866. Phr. To go 
on tho to toko the x., to go about the country 
making political speeches, whether as a candidate or 
as the advocate or a cause. 

Comb. : a. bed, bedstead, a bedstead without 
posts 9*-end. (a) the end of the s. of a tail t (b) the 
remnant of a cheque-book containing the 4 stumps *. 
Stump (stump), rJ.* 1778. [perh. ad. F. 
estompe. J A kind of pencil consisting of a roll 
of paper or soft leather, or of a cyUudncal piece 
of fnaia-rubber or other soft material, asu. cut 


to a blunt point at each end, used for nibbing 
down hard lines in pencil or crayon drawing, 
for blending the lines of shading, and for other 
similar purposes. 

Stump (stump), sb . 3 169a [f. Stump vA ] 
z. A heavy step or gait, as of a lame or wooden- 
jegged person 1770. b. Reiterated, with echoic 
intention. Also quasi -adv., (to go, come) 
x. 1690. 9. U.S. colloq. A challenge to do 

something difficult or dangerous 1871. 

Stump (stump), a. 1563. [Partly from 
attrib. use of Stump sb. 1 , perh. partly ad. Du., 
LG. stomp.'] x. Worn down to a stump 1624. 
9. Said of mutilated er malformed limbs X563. 

а. S./oot , a club-foot. S. leg , a leg without a foot 
or with a club foot. 

Comb. • s.-tail, a stump-tailed dog s also Austral, a 
stump-tailed lizard ( J rackysaurus). 

Stump (stump), vA ME. [f. Stump x 8.1] 
+1. intr. To stumble over a tree-stump or other 
obstacle -1607. 9. To walk clumsily, heavily, 

or noisily, as if one had a wooden leg 1600 
b. slang. • To go on foot ’ ; also s. it 1841. 3. 

trans. To reduce to a stump ; to truncate, mu- 
tilate 1596. 4. Colonial. To stub ; to dig up 

by the roots X790. 5. To remove the stumps 

from (land). Also absol, 1796. 6. Cricket. Of 

the wicket-keeper : To put (a batsman) out by 
dislodging a bail (or knocking down a stump) 
with the ball held in the hand, at a moment 
when he is off his ground. Also with out. 1744. 
7. slang. To render penniless. Chiefly in pass ., 
to be ‘stony broke \ 1828. 8. U.S. colloq . To 

strike (the toe) unintentionally against a stone 
or something fixed 1828. 9. orig. U.S. To 

cause to be at a loss; to nonplus 1807. to. 
U.S. To challenge, ‘dare* (a person) to do 
something 1766. xx. Chiefly U.S. a. intr. To 
make stump speeches ; to conduct electioneer- 
ing by public speaking 1838. b. trans . To 
travel over (a district) making stump speeches ; 
to canvass or address with stump oratory 1856c 

б. He caught three batsmen at the wicket and 
stumped one 1884. 9. That beastly Euclid altogether 
stumps me 1854. xz a. Stumping it through Eng. 
land for seven years made Cobden a consummate 
debater Emhrson. 

S. up. a. trans. To dig up by the roots, b. slang, 
(a) To pay down, * folk out * (money), rare. ( b ) absol. 
or intr. (t) trans. 'lo wear out, exhaust (a horse) by 
excessive strain. 

Stump (stump), v a 1807. [app. ad. F. rx- 
tomper. ] Drawing, trans. To tone or treat with 
a * stump'. 

Stumpage (stu’mpeds). local U.S. 1848. 
[f. Stump sbA + -age.] x. The price paid for 
standing timber; also, a tax charged in some 
states for the privilege of cutting timber on 
State lands. a. Standing timber considered 
with reference to its quantity or marketable 
value 1854. 

a. We assume a pine a of 5000 feet to the acre 1894. 

Stumper (stu*mpoj). 1776. [f. Stump vA 
+ -er 1 .] x . One employed or skilled in stump- 
ing trees 1828. 9. Cricket. A wicket-keeper 

1776. 3. Something that ‘ stumps ’ one ; a poser 
1807. 4* U.S. A stump speaker 1863. 

Stumpy (stu-mpi), sb. 1828. [f. Stump 
sbA + -Y •. j 1. A spritsail barge x88x. a. slang. 
Money 1828. 

Stumpy (stu*mpi), a. 1600. [f. Stump 
sbA 4- -Y 1 .] x. Like a stump ; short and thick. 
Of grass, etc. Full of stumps or short hard 
stalks. 9. Worn down to a stump 1794. 8* 

U.S. Of ground : Full of stumps 1838. 

i» Turner was a s., ill-dressed man, with a red lace 
186a. Hence Stu*mpi-ly adv., -ness. 

Stun (stun), sb. 1797. [f. Stun r.J i.The 
act of stunning ; a stunning effect ; stunned con- 
dition. 9. A flaw on the surface of a piece of 
stone 1850.. 

Stun (stun), r. ME. [ Aphetic a. OF . cstontw 
Astons.] x. trans. To deprive of consciousness 
or of power of motion by a blow, a fall, or tbe 
like. 9. To dase or astound with some strong 
emotion or impression ME. 3. To dase or be- 
wilder with noise or dio. Also absol. xdax. 4. 
a. To bruise or loosen the surface of (stone, a 
mineral), so that it splinters or exfoliates. Also, 
to scratch or tear (a surface) in sawing, b. 
intr. Of stone, eta 1 To exfoliate, peel off in 
splinters or laminae. 1678. 
s. She was as one stunned Into nneonadonsneMt.. 
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aho hardly breathed 1853. a. The multitude,.. are 
captivated by whatever stuns and dazzles them Ma- 
caulay. I sat stunned with my good fortune 1886. 
3. The ear Is stunned by the not unmusical roar of 
the Falls 19x0. 

Stundist fftu'ndistj stu-ndist). 1878. [a. 

Russ, Uundist, f. G. stundt hour, said to be 
used by the German settlers as the name for 
their religious meetings ; see -ist .1 A member 
of a large Evangelical sect (called Ittinda) which 
aroso among the peasantry of South Russia 
about 1860, as a result of contact with German 
Protestant settlers. Hence Sttrndism, the 
teaching and practice of the Stundists. 

Stung (stun), ppl. a. ME. [See Sting 9.] 
Wounded or nurt by a sting. 

Stunner (stu-nai). 1847. [f. Stun v. + 
-*r.] 1. Something that stuns or dazes, that 
amazes or astounds. a. col log. A person or 
thing of extraordinary excellence or attractive- 
ness 1848. 

a. The cook. .was really a a. for tarts Thackeray. 
Stunning (starnig), ppl. o. 1667. [-ing 2.] 
x. That stuns or stupefies ; dazing, astounding ; 
deafening. a. colloq , Excellent, first-rate, 

' splendid*, delightful; extremely attractive or 
good-looking 1849, 

a. Those regular s. slap-up out-and-outers Th ackb- 
bat. The most a. girl I ever set my cyee on 1856. 
Hence Stunningly ado, 

Stunsail (stxrns’l). 176a. Naut. Contrac- 
tion, repr. the ordinary pronunciation, of Stud- 
ding-sail. 

HU ears large and outstanding, like a couple of 
Stunsails 29x3. 

Stunt (stunt), sb. 1 1735. [f. Stunt u.i] 

x. A check in growth j also, a state of arrested 
growth or development 1795. a. A creature 
which has been hindered from full growth or 
development 1735. 8* dial. A fit of sulkiness 

or obstinacy { in phr. io take (the) s. 1837. 

Stunt (stunt), sb.* colloq. 1878. [orig. 
American college slang ; origin obsc.] a. An 

* event ' in an athletic competition or display ; 
a feat undertaken as a defiance in response to 
a challenge; an act which is striking for the 
skill, strength, or the like, required to do it s a 
feat; something performed as an item in an 
entertainment, b. In recent use. An enterprise 
set on foot with the object of gaining reputation 
or signal advantage. In soldiers use often 
vaguely t An attack or advance, a ‘push', 

• move . c. In wider use, an enterprise, per- 
formance 1913. 

Hence Stunt «/.* intr. to perform stunt* t j fee. of a 
motorist, an airman, etc., to perform spectacular and 
daring feats. Stu nter. Stamtlst. 

Stunt, a. Obt. exc. dial. [OE. stunt foolish 
\ — OTeut. *stunto - short, truncated, perh. repr. 
pre-Teut. *stipdo -, fi root * sterna ] fi. Foolish, 
stupid -ME. a. Obstinate, stubborn ; rudel v 
or angrily curt or blunt 1581, 8- Stunted, 

a. Short and thick 1788. b. Dwarfed in growth 
18x9. 4. Of a turn, bend t Abrupt i8«. 

Comb. 1 a-head Engineering, the vertical timbered 
end of a trench which has been excavated for the pur- 
pose of laying a sewer or a water-main 
Stunt (stunt), v. 1 T583. [f. prec.l +1, 

tram, tu To irritate, provoke to anger, jb. To 
bring to an abrupt stand ; to nonplus. -164a. 
a. To check the growth or development of (a 
person, plant, etc.); to decrease (growth or 
production) ; hence, to dwarf 1659. fj. intr. 
To become arrested in growth *1796. 

a tram f. When by a cold penury, I blast the abili- 
ties of a nation, and a the growth of it's active ener- 

f ies, the ill I may do is beyond all calculation fioua 
[ence Stu'nted ppl. -ly adv. t -nesa. 

| Stupa (»UJ-p*). 1876. [Sb.] A Boddhbt 
monument ; » Tors sb* 

Stupe (stiflp), sb.* late ME. UA. L. stupa, 
stuppa tow.] A piece of tow, flannel, or the 
like, wrung out of hot liquor and medicated, 
for fomenting a wound or ailing part Henoe 
Stupe v. tram, to foment with a a or stupes. 
Stupe (stiflp), sb.* colloq. Now chiefly dial. 
*762. [Shortened fi Stupid.] A stupid person, 
a fool. 

Stupefedent (stiffp/f*-fSnt), a. and rb. 
X669, [ad. L. stupefacientem , stupefacere 
Stupefy v.] Med. A. adj. Stupefying, pro- 
ducing stupor. B. 1 b. A medicine proaudng 
stupor (rare) X855. 


Stupefaction (sti£p/fe*kjan). 1543. [a. 

F. stupefaction , or ad. mod.L. stupe factionem ; 
see Stupefy v . and -faction.] i. The action 
of stupefying or state of being stupefied. a. 
Overwhelming consternation or astonishment 
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x. Tobacco U the delight of Dutchmen, as it dif- 
fuses a torpor and pleasing s. Busks. 

Stupe tactive (stiff'pjfaektiv), CL and sb. 
1527, [a. F. stupefactif ad. med.L. stupefacti - 
vus, f. L. stupe fact-, stupefacere STUPEFY v.] 
- Stupefacient a. and sb. Now rare or Obs. 
Stupefy (stiw’pffoi), v. Also stupify (now 
unusual). 1596. [a. F. stupifier , ad. L. stupe- 

facere, f. stupere to be struck senseless, be 
amazed.] x. trans. To make stupid or torpid ; 
to deprive of apprehension, feeling, or sensi- 
bility ; to benumb, deaden. Also absoL x6oo. 
a. To stun with amazement, fear, or the like ; 

| to astound 1596. 8* intr. To become stupid or 

torpid ; to grow dull or insensible. Now rare . 
1631. 

z. Those [drugs] she ha's, Will stnplfie and dull the 
Sence a-while S hails, a. He sat, stupified with shame ' 
and remorse 2779. 

Stupend (stiwpemd), a. Obs. exc. foe. x6ax. 
[ad. L. stupendus Stupendous.] Stupendous. 

The s. Variety of Human Faces 170a. 
fStupcndious, a. 1547. [irreg. f. L. stu- 
I pendus , after adjs. in -IOUS.J Stupendous -1800. 
Stupendous (stliJpe*ndDs), a. 16 66. [f. 

L. stupendus , gerundive of stupere to be struck 
senseless, be amazed at ; see -ous.j Such as 
to cause stupor or astonishment ; amazing, 
astounding; marvellous, prodigious*, amazingly 
large or great. 

All are but parts of one a whole Pops. The man 
who thinks to outwit three women.. must Indeed be 
a s. ass 1863. Hence Stupcndous-ly adv. t -ness. 

stupent (sti£*p2nt), a. rare. 1843. [ad. 
L. stupent cm, stupere . J That is in a state of 
stupor or amazement. 

Stupeous (stid'pijos), a. Also ntuppeous 
(stn*pf| 3 s). x8a6. [1. il stvpeus, stuppeus made 
of tow, f. stupa, stuppa Stupe sb . 1 ; see -ous .1 
Zool. and Bot. Having, or covered with, matted 
or tufted hairs or filaments. 

Stupid (stiff *pid), a. and sb. 1541. [ad. L. 
stupidus , fi stupere.'] A. adj. 1. Having one’s 
faculties deadened or dulled ; in a state of 
stupor, stupefied, stunned ; esp. hyperbolically , 
stunned with surprise, grief, etc. Obs. exc. 
arch . (poet.) x6n, fa. As the characteristic of 
inanimate things 1 Destitute of sensation, con- 
sciousness, thought, or feeling - 1744 - 8- Want- 1 
ing in or slow of mental perception ; lacking 
ordinary activity of mind ; slow-witted, dull 
154X. b. Of attributes, actions, ideas, etc.: 
Characterized by or indicating stupidity or dull- 
ness of comprehension x6ax, +c. Of the lower 
animals: Irrational; senseless, dull -1867. 4. 

Void of interest, tiresome, boring, dull 1778. 

1. Is he not a With Age, and altring Rheumes? 
Can he apeakef hcaret Know man, from man ? 
Shakb. a. Matter is incapable of acting, passive 
only, and a 172a. 3. No man who knows aught, can 
be so a to deny that all men naturally were borne free 
Milt. b. Let us not.. persist in such a s. error 1707. 
4. We were quartered at a a sea-port town xB6a. If 
my letter is very s., forgive me 1884. 


B. sb. A stupid person, colloq. 1712. Henoe 
Stu*pid-ly adv. p mem* 

Stupidity (stiwpi*dTti). 1541. [ad. L. stu- 
piditas , f. stupidus Stupid; see -ity.] +i. 
Numbness, incapacity for sensation -1737. fa. 
A state of stupor ^1831. fa* Incapacity for 
emotion; apathy, Indifference -1748. tb. In- 
sensibility to pain or sorrow; blameable absence 
of resentment under injury or insult -1673. 4. 
Dullness or slowness of apprehension; gross 
want of intelligence 2542, b> A stupid idea, 
action, etc. 1633. 

4* With S. and sound Digestion man may front much 
Carlylb. b. The dull stupidities add senseless flip- 
pandas of Roman architecture 1832. 


Stupor (stiff *pej; as scientific L. f|sti£*p£r). 
late ME. [a. il, f. stupere,] x. A state of in- 
sensibility or lethargy ; spec, in Path., a disorder 
characterized by great diminution or entire sus- 
pension of sensibility, b. — Dementia l 1899. 
a. A state of mental stupefaction ; apathy or 
torpor of mind (now only torpor due to sorrow, 
painful surprise, or the like) 1679. b. Admiring 


wonder. Also (after mod.L, stupor mundi), the 
object of wonder, 1 the marvel of* (the world, 
etc.). 148a. 

t. James sank Into a s. which indicated the near ap- 
proach of death Macaulay, a. With her mouth wide 
open, staring vacantly at the collector, in a s. of dis- 
may Dickens. Hence Stu'poroua a. effected with 
or characterized by a 

Stupose (stifl'ptfus), a. 1835. [ad. med.L. 
stuposus , stupposus. f. L. stupa stuppa tow ; see 
-oss.] Bot, « Stupeous. 

Sturdy (stiridi), a. and sb. ME. [a. OF. 
estourdi stunned, dazed, reckless, violent, pa. 
pple. of OF. estourdir : — vulgar L. *exturdire , 
of obsc. ( gin.] A. adj. L Giddy. Said of sheep 
affected with the * sturdy ' : seeB. x. Now dial. 
1641. n. tx- Impetuously brave, fierce in com- 
bat -1684. fa. Recklessly violent, furious, 
ruthless, cruel -1603. +b. Of waves, a stream, 
a storm, etc.: Violent, rough -1833. +8- Of 

countenance, speech, demeanour : Stern, harsh, 
rough, surly -1611. *f*4« Hard to manage, in- 

tractable, refractory; rebellious, disobedient 
-1781. +b. Obstinate -1781. c. Epithet of 

beggars or vagabonds who are able-bodied and 
apt to be violent, late ME. g. Of material 
things : Refractory, defiant of destructive agen- 
cies or force ; strong, stout, late ME. b. Of a 
plant : Hardy 169c. 6. Of persons or animals 1 

Solidly built ; stalwart, strong, robust, hardy, 
late ME, b. Of movements, etc. : Displaying 
physical vigour 1697. 7. transf. Of persons, 

their actions and attributes : Robust in mind 
or character; 'downright', uncompromising 
1775. h. Of expressions x Vigorous, lusty i8aa. 

4. The moat s. and refractory Non-confonniats 
Fuller, b. Your blund’rer is as s. as a rock Cowraa. 
C. Like s. Beggars, that intreat For Charity at once, 
and threat 1680. 5. On the vext Wilderness, whose 

..sturdiest Oaks Bow'd thir Stiff necks Milt. b. 
Lichen and moss and s. weed C. Rossetti. fl. A 
rugged land, .well fitted to produce a s. race Jowett. 
b. With a. steps he walks Prior. 7. I respect that 
fine old s. fellow Hobbes Hazlitt. b. Here crash’d 
a s. oath of stout John Bull Byron. 

B. sb. i. A brain-disease in sheep and cattle, 
which makes them run round and round ; the 
turnsick 1570. a. A name for darnel or some 
similar stupefying weed 1683. 3. A sturdy per- 

son 1704. 

Sturgeon (stfudgsn). ME. [a. AF. stur- 
geon, esturgeoun , a Com. Rom. word : — pop.L 
siurionem (sturio ), a. OTeut. +sturion-.\ A 
large fish of the family Acifenseridn , having an 
elongated, almost cylindrical, body protected 
by longitudinal rows of bony scutes and a long 
tapering snout, found widely distributed in the 
rivers and coastal waters of the north temperate 
zone; esp. a fish belonging to either of the 
genera Acipenser us\A Sca/Airhynchops , A. sturio 
being the common s. of the Atlantic. It is a 
‘royal* fish (see Fish sb. 1 ), esteemed as an 
article of food, and the source of caviar and 
isinglass, b. With qualifying word, as black, 
lake, Ohio, red, rock# atone a.# Actpenser 
rubicundus , the s. of the great lakes of N 
America ; great white, isinglass, Russian a« 
A. huso, the Beluga or Huso ; small or Ruth* 
nian a., the Sterlet. 

Sturlonian (stin*:rDe*nUn). 1835. [f. mod 
L Sturiones jpL of pop.L sturio Sturgeon) 
+ -IAN.] A fish belonging to the Sturiones, a 
former order of fishes including the sturgeons 
(Acipemeridu) and related families. 

0 Sturm and Drang [G.] : see Storm sb. 3. 
Stumoid (stffunoid), a, 2874. [f. L. stur* 
nus starling +-OID.] Omith. Resembling the 
Stumidm or Starlings in form or characteristic* 
Start (stffjt). 1849. [perh. var. of Start 
j £.*1 Tin-mining* A great profit made by m 
I ' trlbuter * in tribute mining. 

Stut (»tut\ Vm Obs, exc. dial. [Late ME. 
stutten, C Teut, root *stut- p ablaut var. of 
+siaut-.) intr. To stutter. 

Stu'tter, rJ.i Obs. exc. dial. 1509, [f. prec. 
+-rrL] ■* Stutterer. 

Stutter fsUrtaa), * 1854. [finest.] An 
act or a haoit of stuttering. 

Stutter v, 157a [freq. f. Stut 

v . ; see -ER *.] 1 Intr. To speak with continued 
Involuntary repetition of sounds or syllables 
owing to excitement, fear, or constitutional 
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nervous defect ; to stammer s. tram* To say 
or speak with a stutter 1645. 

!• And though you hear him Btut-tut-tut-ter, He 
berks as fast as he can utter Swot. Hence Stut- 
terer. Stu'tteringly ado. 

Sty (stai), sb.i pi. sties (staiz). [OE. sti, 
prob. identical with stig hall ; corresp. to ON. 
itl\ repr. OTeut. *sfijom t f. root *stf - : *stai-i] 
X* An enclosed place where swine are kept, 
usu. a low shed with an uncovered forecourt, 
a pigsty, a. transf and fig \ a. A human habita- 
tion (or sleeping-place) no better than a pigsty 
X598. b. An abode of bestial lust, or of moral 
pollution generally, late ME. 

a. b. The painted booths aud sordid sties of vice and 
luxury Durkb. 

Sty (stai), sb . 2 1617. [prob. a back-forma- 
tion from Styany (interpreted as sty-on-eye).') 
An inflammatory swelling on the eyelid. 

+Sty, vA [OE. stigan (stdk, stigon, stigen\ 
a Com. Teut. str. vb. • — OTeut. *stlg- (: *staig-) 
t — Indo-Eur. *steigh - (: *stoigh - *s/igh~) to go, 
repr. by Skr. *stigh to step, stride, Gr. arttxtiv 
to go, 0 Toix<> 9 t arixos a row, line, L. vestigium 
footstep, trace.] 1. Mr. To ascend, rise or 
climb to a higher level -1652. a. With dawn 
adv., etc. : To descend. Also gen . To ascend 
or descend. -ME. 

1. From this lower tract he dar'd to stie Up to the 
clowdes Spknskr. 

Sty (stai), z/. a [OE. stigian, f. sti Styj&I] 

1. /rates. To place or confine (swine) m a sty. 
b. transf. To confine as in a sty ; to pen up 
1610. a. intr. To share a sty with ; to dwell 
as in a sty 1748. 

s. b. And here you s. me In this hard RockeSHAKs. 

Styan (stai*an). Now dial. [OE. stlgend 
(lit. 4 riser*), f. stlgan Sty tO] — Sty sb* 

Styany (staPani). Now dial. 1440. [f. 

prec. + Eye sb .] « Sty sb . 7 

Styca (stai’kS). 1705. [Assumed sing, 
from ONorthumb. stycas , dial. pi. of OE. stycce 
piece (of money).] Numism . A small copper 
coin current in Northumbria in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries. 

Stygian (strdxian), a. 1566. [f. L. Stygius 
(a. Or. 'Xrxrqios, 1. Jnr y- Styx) + -AN.] 1. Per- 
taining to the river Styx or to the infernal 
regions of classical my thology. b. Of an oath : 
Supremely binding, like the oath by the Styx, 
which the gods themselves feared to break 1608 
a. Infernal, hellish 1601. 3. Black ns the river 

Styx ; dark or gloomy as the region of the Styx 
1599. 

1. S. y nOiter , Pluto, the god of the lower 

world | Thus will I pay my Vows, to S. Jove Dry. 
den. 3. Will I not turne a glorious briuall inoxne 
Unto a S. night? Marston. 

Phr. tS. » voter, liquor [tr. mod.L. aqua Stygia ], 
tn Old Chemistry, a name for mtrohydrochloric acid 
and other strong mineral acids. 

Styiar (starlix). 1614. ( ad. mod. L^sty laris, 
l stylus Style sb . ; see -ar.] fi. Pertaining 
to tne * style* or gnomon of a dial -1668. a. 
'Having the character of or pertaining to a 
style for writing ' 1891. 

N Stylaster (stailarstaj). 1831, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. crvXos column + darffp star.) Zool. A 
genus of hydrozoa, closely related to the Millc- 
fora ; a species or an animal of this genus, or of 
the family Stylasterid* t, of which it is the type. 

Stylate (starl/t), a. 1866. [ad. mod.L. 
sty la t us, f. stylus STYLE sb . ; see -ATE.] a. 
Bot . Having a pel sistent style, b. Zool. Having 
a style or stylet. Also, having the form of a pen 
or pin, styUform, styloid. 

Style (stoil), sb. ME. [a. OF. stylo, stile, 
ad. L. stilus a stake or pale, pointed instrument 
for writing, style of sneaking or writing ; f. root 
*r/x- ; cf. STIMULUS.) L Stylus, pin, stalk. 1 . 
Antiq . An instrument made of metal, bone, etc. 
having one end sharp-pointed for incising letters 
on a wax tablet, and the other flat and broad 
for smoothing the tablet and erasing what is 
written. Also applied to similar instruments in 
later use. b. Used as a weapon of offence, for 
stabbing, etc. 1669. c. fig. % or as a symbol of 
literary composition 1579, s. An engraving- 
tool ; a graver 166a, 8. Surg. A blunt-pointed 

probe 1631. 4. A hard point for tracing, in 

manifold writing ; the marking point in a tele- 
graph or phonograph 1871. 5. gtn. A fixed 
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pointer, pin, or finger for indicating a point or 
position 1555. The pin, rod, or triangular 
plate which forms the gnomon of a sun-dial 
15 77* T* Bot. A narrowed prolongation of the 
ovary, which, when present, supports the stigma 
at its apex x68a. 8. Ent, a. A slender bristle-like 
process in the anal region, b. The bristle or 
seta of the antenna of a dipter. 1826, 9. Zool. 

A small slender pointed process or part ; a sty- 
let 1851. b. A sponge-spicule pointed at one 
end 1879. 

s. Phr. f To turn one's s.. to change to another sub- 
ject ; nlso, to speak on the other side, [So stilum \ 
vertere in late L.] 

II. Writing; manner of writing (hence also 

of speaking). +1. A written work or works ; 
literary composition -1595. tb. An entry, clause, 
or section in a legal document -1649. a. The 
manner of expression characteristic of a par- 
ticular writer (hence of an orator), or of a literary 
group or period ; a writer’s mode of expression 
considered in regard to clearness, effectiveness, 
beauty, and the like ME. 8 .gen. Those fea- 
tures of literary composition which belong to 
form and expression rather than to the sub- 
stance of the thought or matter expressed. 
Often used for: Good or fine style. X577. 4. 

A manner of discourse, or tone of speaking, 
adopted in addressing others or in ordinary 
conversation 1567. +5. A form of words, phrase, 
or formula, by which a particular idea or thought 
is expressed -1736. 6 . Scots Law . The au- 

thorized form for drawing up a deed or instru- 
ment 1480. b. gen . Legal technicality of lan- 
guage or construction 1743. 7* A legal, official, 
or honorific title ; the proper name or recognized 
appellation of a person, family, trading firm, 
etc. ; the ceremonial designation of a sovereign 
ME. b. gen . Any distinguishing or qualifying 
title, appellation, or denomination. Now rare 
or Obs. late ME. 

a. Proper words in proper places, make the true 
definition of a s. Swift. Tne incomparable a. of 
Mr. Kuskin Swinburne, y. S. is the dress of thoughts 
Chest bkf. 4. He talked in his usual a with a rough 
contempt of popular liberty Boswell. 7. The Kings 
Stile, is now no more of England, but of Brit&ine 
Bacon. I have always been shy of assuming the 
honourable s. of Professor M. Arnold, b. The S. of 
Maritime Powers , by which our Allies, in a sort of 
contemptuous manner, usually couple US with the 
Dutch Swift. 

III. Manner, fashion. +1. A method or cus- 

tom of performing actions or functions, esp. one 
sanctioned by usage or law -1773. a. A par- 
ticular mode or form of skilled construction, 
execution, or production ; the manner in which 
a work of art is executed; one of the modes 
recognized in a particular art as suitable for the 
production of beautiful or skilful work 1706. 
b. gen. Often used for: Beauty or loftiness of 
style 1801. c. A definite type of architecture, 
distinguished by special characteristics of struc- 
ture or ornamentation 1777. d. Printing. The 
rules and methods, in regard to typography, 
display, etc., observed in a particular printing- 
office 1371. 3. A kind, sort, or type, as deter- 

mined by mannerof composi tion or construction, 
or by outward appearance X794. b. transf. Said 
prcdicatively of a person or thing: What suits 
(a person's) taste ; the 4 sort ' that (a person or 
set of persons) would choose or approve x8xx. 
4. Manner of executing a task or performing 
an action or operation. Often with ref. to athle- 
tics, racing, games : The manner of action of a 
particular performer, racehorse, etc. 1774. b. 
Used absol . for: Good or fine style 1864. 5. 

A mode of deportment or behaviour ; a mode 
or fashion of life, esp. in regard to expense, 
display, etc. 1770. b. Used absol , for: Fashion- 
able air, appearance, deportment, etc. 1807. 
6. A particular mode or fashion of costume 
18x4. 7. A person's characteristic bearing, de- 

meanour, or manner, esp. as conducing to 
beauty or striking appearance 1826. 

x. The S. of Couit is properly the Practice observ'd 
by any Court in its way of Proceeding 17 a6. 1 Kke 
to rive them a hearty reception in the old a at my 

S ate Golosh, a. At Lausanne we only stopped for 
inner (which we obtained in sufficiently had s. at the 
Lion dOr) 183a. C. A very handsome church. . in 
the Gothic stile X777. » There was something in her 
s. of beauty to please them !«.#. men] particularly 
Jane Austin, d* She is not the a of the day at all, 
you know 18 8a 4. A barge was coming up in fine 
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The a In which he (sc. a horse Iran, hie nos 
creeping the ground 1833. a. The society i 
i in bad a 1799. That gentleman .. lived ii 


a 1833. 

almost sweeping 
noisy and in bad a 1792. 
what is called great a Scott. 


gentu 

b. A plain German 


city, with little or no pretensions to a 183c Phr. In 
splendidly, showily, according to fashionable re- 
quireiuenta 6. His daughters look very well in their 
better a of dress 1833. 7. Most amusing, delightful 

girl, great a 1 D ISRAELI. 

IV. A mode of expressing dates. Cbiefiy, 
Either of the two methods of dating that have 
been current in the Christian world since the 
introduction of the Gregorian calendar in 158a 1 
vis., the New Style (abbrev. N.S.), which is the 
result of the Gregorian reform, and the Old 
Style (O.S.) which follows the unreformed calen- 
dar. The New Style is occas. called the Roman 
Style , and the Old Style the English Style . In 
historical dates earlier than 158a, however, 
Roman Style, as used by modern writers, means 
only that the year mentioned is to be under- 
stood as beginning on x January. 1590. 

The Julian calendar assumed that the tropical year 
consisted of 36c} days. Togive the average calendar 
year this length, it was provided that the normal year 
should contain 365 days, but every fourth year 366 
days. In England the beginning of the legal yeas 
was 95 March. 

The J ulian estimate of 363$ days for the length cl 
the year was too great by about xx minutes, an error 
which amounts to one day in about xa8 years. Heno* 
in 1581 the date of ax March for the vernal equinox, 
assumed Bince the early 4th c. in the rule for compuu 
ing Easter, was 10 days too late. To remedy thift 
Pope Gregory XIII ordained that b AD. 158a the 
day after 4 Oct. should be reckoned as 15 Oct., and 
tliat in future the years which bad a number ending 
in two cyphers should not be leap years unless the 
number were divisible by 400. Tne Julian date for 
the beginning of the year, viz., x Jan., was retained. 

In England and Scotland the Gregorian calendar 
was established by the Act 94 Geo. II. c. 93 (1751), 
which provided that theyear 2759 and all future years 
should begin on x Jan. instead of 95 Mar., that the 
day after ■ Sep. 1752 should be reckoned the 14 Sep., 
ana that the reformed rule for leap year should in 
future be followed. 

Style (stail), v. 1563. [f. prec.] I. trans . 
To give a name or style to f to call by a name 
or style. fa. To relate or express in literary 
form -1605. 3. To execute (a design) with ft 

stylus on a prepared ground 1864. 

Stylet (stni'let). 1697. [a. F., ad. It. sti- 

letto Stiletto.] x. Surg. A slender probe. 
Also, a wire ran through a catheter or canula 
in order to stiffen it or to clear it. a. fa. Bot. 
— Style sb. 1. 7. -1723. b. Zool. *- Style sb. 
1. 8, 9. 1834. 3. A kind of pencil for the use of 
the blind 1819. b. A pointed marking instru- 
ment ; a graving tool 1853. 4. A stiletto, dag- 

ger 1820. 

3. b. The strong hieroglyphics graven aa with iron 
s. on his brow C. Bronte. 

|| Stylidium (staili’diffm). 1829. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. arvXos column -f -ibiov dim. suffix (here 
used loosely).] Bot. A genus of gamopetalous 
plants, native in Australia, India, and Ceylon, 
remarkable for the irritability of the column 
formed by the union of the Btamens and style, 

Styliferous (stailW£r£s), a. i8a6. [f. mod. 
L. sty lifer, f. stylus ; see -ferous.] Bot. and 
Zool. Hearing a style or styles. 

Styliform (starlifpim), a. 1578. [ad. mod. 
L. styliformis, f. stylus ; see -form.] Ana/., 
Zool. , Mm. Shaped like a stylus. 

Stylish (stoi'itj ), a. z 797. [f. Style sb. + 
-ish.] x. Of persons, their appearance or man- 
ners, also of dress, equipage, etc. : Noticeable 
for 4 style ' or conformity to the fashionable 
standard of elegance ; showily fashionable, a. 
In occas. uses: Having 'style’ (in various 
senses : see Style sb.) 1899. 

a. A most patient and a innings of 6g. 1895. Hence 
Sty-lish-ly ado., -ness. 

Stylist (steWist). 1795. [f. Style sb. + 
-1ST.] A writer who is skilled in or cultivates 
the art of literary style ; a writer as character 
ized by his style. 

[Addison] while notably distinguished, as a •*, fov 
ease,.. combines with it the extreme of inexactness 

>873* 

Stylistic (stdilrstik), a. and sb. i860, tf, 
Style j&+« ist+-ic; after G. stilistisek ad}. ( 
sUlisiik sb.] A. adj. Pertaining to literary 
style. B. so. The science of literary style | the 
study of stylistic features. Also [m 
monly) Styli'atlce. x88s. 
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STYLITE 

Stylite (stei'leit). Also in Gr. form «ty- 
litea (staildi't/fe). 2638. fad. ecd. Gr. orvXlrrjs, 
t <rrv\ os pillar; see -ite.] Reel Hist . An 
ascetic who lived on the top of a pillar. Also 
attrib. or as adj. 

Peter k Metre, a famous S. t or Pillar.Monk 1638. 
Hence Styli'tlc a, Stylitiam, the mode of life or 
the ascetic principles of the Stylitea. 

Stylize (stsi'lsiz), v. 1898. [f. Style sb. 

+ -IZE, after G. stilisiren."] tram. T o conform 
(an artistic representation) to the rules of a con- 
ventional style ; to conventionalise. Chiefly in 
pa. pple. 

Stylo (stoi-lo). 1890. Short for Stylo- 
graph or Stylographic (pen). 

Stylo* (stai’li), bef. a vowel styl-, used as 
comb, form of Gr. otvKos pillar in scientific 
word*. 

Stylog 1 o*aaal (Gr. yXSuraa tongue], a. pertaining 
to the styloid process and the tongue 1 sb. = stylo- 
fiossus. |lStyloglo*esus, a muscle arising from the 
■tyloid process and inserted in the tongue. Stylo- 
hy*al, a. epithet of one of the bones of Lhe hyoid 
arch, constituting m man the styloid process of the 
temporal bone; sb. this bone. Stylohyoid, a. of 
or pertaining to the stylohyal and the hyoid bone j 
sb. the stylohyoid muscle, a muscle connecting the 
■tyloid process and the hyoid bone. || Stylomandi- 
bular, Stylomaal'llary, adjs. used to designate a 
ligament which connects the styloid process and the 
lower jaw-bone. Stylomastoid, «. common to the 
Styloid and mastoid processes of the temporal bone. 
Stylommato'phorous (Gr. o ^ar,5^a eye, - 4 <>poc 
bearing], a. belonging to the suborder Stylommato- 
phoraoi pulmonale gasteropoda (land-snails and slugs) 
which have eyes borne on the tips of a pair of retrac- 
tile tentacles. nStylopo'dium, Bot. the double 
fleshy disk from which the style of the Umbelliferm 
arises. Sty’loapore, Hot. one of the naked spores in 
certain fungals, which are produced at the tips of 
short thread-like cells. ||Styloste*gium [Gr. ar/yrj 
roof], Styloto’gium [Gr. riy or roof), the inner corona 
enveloping the style in some asclepiads. 

Stylobata (stailp'bata). 1563. [a. L.* ad. 
Gr. <rrv\o0brrjs, t arvKos pillar + -/ 9 a njs t f. 
JSalvttr to walk.] Arch, — next. 

Stylobate (stoHJb/'t). 1694. [ad. L. stylo- 
bata ; see prcc] Arch . A continuous basement 
upon which a row of columns is supported. 

Stylograph (starWgraf). 1866. [f. mod. 

L. stylus incorrect form of L. stilus STYLE + 
-GRAPH.] +s. Any drawing or writing made 
with a style. a. A stylographic pen. Also s. 
pen. 1 88a. 

Stylographic (9tail<?grfle*fik), a. 1808. [f. 
as prec. 4- -graphic.] tx. Relating to stylo 
graphy or writing with a style -1854. a. S.pen : 
a variety of fountain pen, having no nib, but a 
fine perforated writing-point fed with ink from 
the reservoir in the stem ; in this point is fitted 
a fine needle, which when pushed back in the 
act of writing opens a valve so as to permit the 
flow of ink 1880. 

Stylography (stailygr&fi). Now rare or 
Obs. 1840^ [f. as prec. 4- -graphy.] A method 
of writing, drawing, or engraving with a style. 

Styloid (stdi'loid), a. 1709. [ad mod.L. 
Sty hides, a. Gr. trrv\oeiMfi like a style, f. otv- 
\os pillar; see -oid.] Anat. and Zool. Re- 
sembling a style in shape ; styliform. Applied 
chiefly to several slender pointed processes of 
bone, e. g. the spine that projects from the base 
of the temporal bone. 

Stylolite ^starlJUit). 1866. [f. Gr. orOXos 
pillar + -LITE.] Geol. A cylindrical or columnar 
formation in some limestones, marls, etc. * vary- 
ing in length up to more than four inches, and 
in diameter to two or more inches'* Hence 
Styloli'tic a . 

|| Stylus (stables). Also stilus. 1798. [a. 
L. stylus, incorrect form of stilus .] 1. ■■ Style 

sb. 1. 1. 1807. a. The tracing-point applied to 
the record of a phonograph or gramophone 
1875. 8- The gnomon of a sun-dial 1796. 4. 

Bot. mm Style sb. I. 7. Z798. 5. Zool. A style or 
stylet 2856. 

Stymie (stal'ml), sb. 2857. ([Origin obsc.] 
Golf. An opponent's ball which lies on the put- 
ting green in a line between the ball of the 
player and the hole he is playing for, if the 
distance between the balls is not less than six 
inches; also, the occurrence of this; often in 
phr. to lay a s. Hence Stymie v. tram, to 
put (one's opponent or oneself) into the posi- 
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tion of having to negotiate a s. ; freq. Jig . ; also 
intr. (of a ball) to intervene as a s. 
Stymphallan (stimfrWi&n), a. 1653. [f. 
L. Stymph alius ((. Stymphalus or -um, a. Gr. 
3 rv/i^M&Xot ) 4- -an.] Myth . Of or belonging to 
Stymphalus, a district in Arcadia haunted by 
a species of odious birds of prey, the destruc- 
tion of which was the sixth of the ' labours ' of 
Hercules. So Stymphalid a. and sb. 1560. 
Styphnate (sti-fhA). 1857. [f. Styphnic 
4- -ate *.} Chem. A salt of styphnic acid. 
Styphnic (sti*fnfk), a . 185a [f. supposed 
Gr. *<rrv<f>v6s (a mistake for arpv<pv6s) astrin- 
gent 4- -IC.] Chem. S. acid, a dibasic astringent 
acid obtained by the action of nitric acid on 
asafoetida and other gum resins. Also called 
oxypicric acid . 

|| Stypsis (sti*psis). 1890. [Late L., a. Gr. 
crrvif/ii , f. 0 Tv<pttv.] Med. The application or 
use of styptics. 

Styptic (strptik), a. and sb. late ME. [ad. 
late L. stypticus, a. Gr. arvirTt/cbs , f. or\ 'xpetv 
to contract.] A. adj. Having the power of con- 
tracting organic tissue ; having an austere or 
acid taste ; harsh or raw to the palate ; having 
a binding effect on the stomach or bowels, b. 
Of a medicament, etc. : That arrests haemor- 
rhage. late ME. B. sb. A substance having 
the power of contracting organic tissue, late 
ME. So Styptical a. 1528. 

Stypticin (sti-ptiain). 1910. [f. Styptic 

4 - -IN.] l he phthalatc of cotarnine used as a 
haemostatic and an analgesic. So Styptol 
(sti'ptpl), the hydrochloride of cotarnine, simi- 
larly used 1908. 

Styptlcity (stipti-slti). late ME. [ad. med. 
L. stypticitas , f. stypticus STYPTIC.] Styptic 
quality ; astringency. 

Styracin (stai*'r&sin). 1838. [a. F. styra - 
cine , f. L. styrac -, Styrax ; see -IN, -INE.] 
Chem. A crystalline substance obtained from 
storax and balsam of Peru. 

Styrax (stdie-r&ks). 1558. [a. L., a. Gr. 

<TTvpa£ storax, storax-tree.j x. — Storax 2. 
a. A styrax-tree 1832. 

Comb . ; s.-tree, a tree of the genus Styrax , esp. S. 

officinalis. 

Styrian (sti’rian), a. and sb. 1621. [f. 

Styria 4- -AN.] Of or belonging to, an inhabi- 
tant of, the province of Styria, formerly a crown- 
land and duchy of the Austrian empire. 

Styrol (stai»Tpl). 1845. [f. Styrax 4- -ol.] 
Chem. An oil obtained from storax and the resin 
of balsam of Peru ; oil of storax. 

Styrolene (st3i® rJi/h). 1881. [f. prec. + 
-KNE.J Chem. mm prcc. 

Styrone (stai»*r^*n)- 1859. [f. Styrax 4- 
-onk.] Chem. An alcohol in crystalline form 
obtained from the decomposition of styracin ; 
used as ail antiseptic and a bleaching agent. 
Styryl (stais-ril). 1859. [f. Styrax 4- -yl.] 
Chem. The radical, C g H«, of styrone. Also 
attrib ., as in s. alcohol =*- Styrone. 

Sty the* styth (staiff, staiji). dial. 1708. 
[Origin obsc.T 1. *= Choke-damp, a. A suf- 
focating smell 1823. 

|J Styx (stiks). late ME. [L., a. Gr. 2rv£ 
(Srvy-) related to ctrvyeiv to hate, ervyvb t 
gloomy.] Myth . A river of the lower world or 
Hades, over which the shades of the departed 
were ferried by Charon, and by which the gods 
swore their most solemn oaths. 

Suable (siw&b’I), a. Now chiefly U.S. 
1623. [f. Sue v . +-able.] Capable of being 
sued, liable to be sued ; legally subject to civil 
process. Hence Suabiiity, liability to be sued. 
Suade (sw/id), v. Now rare or dial. X531. 
[Partly ad. L. tuadere ; partly by aphaeresis 
from Persuade. I — Persuade v . 

Suant (sifi’knt;, a. Now dial. 1547. [a. 
AF. sualu)nt, OF. suiant, sivant, pr. pple. of 
stvre to follow L. +sequere for sequi.] Work- 
ing or proceeding regularly, smoothly, or easily ; 
even, smooth, regular. Also advb. Hence 
Su'antly adv. (now dial.) 2547. 

Suasible (bw? *s!bT), a, rare. 1589. [ad. 
L. *suasibilis ; f. suas-, suadere to SUADE ; see 
-1 ble.] Capable of being persuaded ; that is 
easily persuaded. 


sub- 

Suasion late ME. [«L 

suasionem, f. suadere .] 2. The act or fact ^of 

exhorting or urging ; persuasion. 9 . An in- 
stance of this, late ME. . . . 

x. Moral s ., persuasion exerted or acting througn 
and upon the moral nature or sense. 

Suaslve (sw^i’aiv), a. and sb. 1601. [ad. 
L. *suasivus, f. suas- ; see Suasible.] A. adj 
Having or exercising the power of persuading 
or urging ; consisting in or tending to suasion ; 
occas. const of, exhorting or urging to. B. sb. 
A suasive speech, motive, or influence 1670. 

A. Thanks to the s. influence of British gold 1B97. 
Hence Sua'aive-ly ado., -ness. 

Suasory (sw/i*sori), a. Now rare. 157 ^* 
[ad. L. suasorius, f. suas - ; see Suasible and 
-ory.] Tending to persuade ; persuasive. 
Suave (sw/iv, swav), a. 1560. [a. F. 

L. suavis sweet, agreeable i—*swadwis, f. sw3d- 
(see Sweet a.).] 1. Pleasing or agreeable to 

the senses or the mind ; sweet, a. Of persons, 
their manner s Blandly polite or urbane ; sooth- 
ingly agreeable 1847- Hence Sua vely adv. 
Suaviloquence (sw^ivi'Ukwins). rare . 
1649. [ad. L. svavi loquentia, t suaviloquens , 
f. suavis 4 - loquens , loqui to speak.] Pleasing 
or agreeable speech or manner of speaking. 

Suavity (swseMti, sw#*vlti). 1450- [ad. L. 
suavitas (partly through F. suaviti ). f. suavis 
Suave ; see -ITY ‘.] ti^ Sweetness or agree- 
ableness to the senses -1661. tb. Sweetness (of 
sound, harmony, expression) -1821. 9 . Plea- 

surableness, agrecableness ; pi. delights, ameni- 
ties. Now only as coloured by sense 3. 1594- 
3. The quality or condition of being suave in 
manner or outward behaviour ; bland agree- 
ableness or urbanity 1815. 

■. The common suavities of social life 18*3. 3. 

These words, delivered with a cutting s. Dickkns. 

Sub (svb), sb . 1696. [Short for various 

siibst. compounds of SuB-/l 2 . " SUBORDI- 
NATE. b. For various titles of subordinate 
officials, as sub-editor, sub-lieutenant, sub-war- 
den 1837. 2. - Subaltern sb. 2. 2756. 3. - 

Substitute ; U,S. esp. of substitute printers 
1830. 4. « Subscription 1903. 5. * Subsist 
(money) : money in advance on account of wages 
due at the end of a certain period, local. 1866. 

Sub (sob), v. 1879. [Short for various vbl. 
compounds of Sub-; or f. prcc.] 1. intr. To 
work as a printer's substitute. g. To pay or 
receive ‘sub’ 1886. 3. — Sub-EDIT 1890. 

|| Sub (sob). 1592. The L. prep, sub (with 
the ablative) * under’, in a few legal and other 
phrases now or formerly in common use, 
sub dio, under the open &ky, in the open air. aub 
forma pauperis = tn forma pauperis (see ||1m). 
Bub hasta, lit. ' under a spear i. e. by auction. 
Bub Jove frigldo, under the chilly sky, in the open 
air. sub JiulTce, lit. 'under a judge’; under the 
consideration of a judge or court; undecided, still 
under consideration, sub llte, in diapute. sub 
modo, under certain conditions, with a qualification* 
within limits, sub rosa, ' under the rose ' (see Robb 
sb 1 1), in secret, secretly, sub sigillo, under the seal 
(of confession) ; in confidence, in secret sub alien- 
tio, in silence, without remark bring made, sub 
voce, under the word (so-and-so); abbrev. a. v. 

Sub- (s»b, sab) prefix , repr. L. sub- m the 
prep, sub under, dose to, up to, towards, used 
in composition with various meanings. 

The b of L. sub- remained unchanged when 
it preceded a radical beginning with 1, /, or v; 
before m and r it was frequently assimilated (see 
e. g. Summon, Surrogate), and before c,f, g, 
and p it was almost invariably assimilated (see 
e. g. Succeed, Suffer, Suggest, Suppose). 
A by-form subs- was normally reduced to sus- In 
certain compounds with words having initial 
e, p, t (see Susception, Suspend, Sustain) ; 
and before sp- the prefix becomes su- (see Sus- 
pect, Suspicion). 

The original force of the prefix is either en- 
tirely lost sight of or to a great extent obscured 
in many words derived from old L. compounds, 
such as subject, suborn, subscription, subserve, 
subsist, substance. As a living prefix in English 
it bears a full meaning of its own and has be- 
come capable of being prefixed to words of 
native English or any other origin. 

Under, underneath, below, at the bottom (of). 1-4. 
Forming adjs. in which sub. is in prepositional vela* 
tion to the sb. implied in the second element, as in L. 


k (man), a (pass), cm (land), v (cat), f (Kr. chsf). o (ev*r). si (/, eye). » (Fr. eau d/ vie), i(sst). i (Psych/). 9 (what). f(go t). 
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SUBALTERN 


■ that \a sub aqua under water, subter- 
ramus ■ that U tub terra, Subterraneous 

a. Compounds of a general character (mainly nonce- 
words), and' miscellaneous' scientific terms. Sub- 
aerial, taking place, existing, operating, or formed 
in the open air or on the earth's surface. Suba*s- 
tral, situated beneath the stars, mundane, terrestrial. 
Su'bcarbonl’feroua, Geol. designating the moun- 
tain-limestone formation of the carboniferous series or 
that lying beneath the millstone grit, lower carboni- 
ferous. Subgla’cial, existing or taking place under 
the ice. Submtrndane, existing beneath the world. 
Subpe'ctoral, emanating from the depths of the 
chest. Subse a nsible, below or deeper than the 
range of the senses \ so Subse*nsual, Subse'n- 
Biious- Subso*lar, Meteorol. directly underneath 
the sun, having the sun in the zenith, Subtarta*- 
rean, below or living under Tartarus. Su*bterraiie 
(now rare) fSubterra a neal, =» Subterranean j also 
as sb, 

b. Anat. ( Path., Surg \) and Zool. a Situated or 
occurring under or beneath (occas. behind) the part 
or organ denoted by the radical element, or lying on 
the a ventral side of it or ventrally with respect to it ; 
as in (late) L. subocularis . 

In most of these compounds the meaning is readily 
inferred from that of the prefix and of the second 
element! as subabdo'minal (=» situated or occurring 
under, below, or beneath the abdomen), - ara'ch- 
noid (the arachnoid membrane), -clavicular, -con - 
junctt'val (the conjunctiva), -cra'nial , -cuti'cular, 
-du'ral (the dura mater), -epide rmal, -ic, -eptthi'lial, 
-glo ttic (the glottis), - intetti'nai % -lo bular (a lobule 
of the liver), - me'ntal (the chin), -mu scular, -noto- 
cko rdal , - o'cular \ -pectoral, -peritone al, .pi' ad (the 
pia mater), -pleu'ral \ - pu bic , -epi'nal, - epi' turns , - 1 en- 
tire ular (the tentacles or tentacular canal), - u'ngual , 
-vagi' nal, - vertebral , , -zo'nal (the zona pellucida of an 
ovum). (£) in derived ad vs.; e.g. subdu' rally , swb- 
periosteally. 

c. Bot . in the same sense as b j e. g. subpet iolar . 

d. Anat. In adj. compounds in L. form, designating 
parts of the body, used absol. by ellipsis of sb. (e. g. 
musculus muscle, membrana membrane). ||SU'ban- 
cone'ua, a small muscle arising from tho triceps and 
humerus above the elbow-joint and inserted m the 
posterior ligament of the elbow. ||Subcrure a us, a 
small band of muscular fibres extending from the an- 
terior surface of the femur to the synovial membrane 
of the knee-joint. 

0 . With sb*. forming attrih. compounds. Subat- 
la-ntic, under the Atlantic. Sub-tuTbary, found 
under turf-ground.' 

f. With sbs. forming sbs. designating a part, organ, 
or substance lying under the part denoted by the 
radical element. Subli'ngua, in some animals, a 
process consisting of a fold of mucous membrane 
under the tongue. Subme'ntum, Ent. the basal 
part of the labium. Subumbre*lla, Zool. the inter- 
nal ventral or oral disk of a hydrozoan ; the concave 
muscular layer beneath the umbrella of a jelly-fish. 

g. Forming vbs., as in L. eubjugare to Subjugate. 

a. With adverbial force (-underneath, below, down, 

low, lower), prefixed to adjs., vbs., and pples. (and less 
freq. to sbs.), as in subadja'cent nrlj. ; sub as r a ted, 
-concea led pples. ; subi rrigate vb. Su>blinea*tion, 
underlining. Subna a acent a. growing under or up 
from beneath. Subnota‘tioa — Rescript a. 


b. Hence “ in or into subjection, as in tubicere to 
Subject. 

3j. Prefixed to sbs. with adjectival force — lying, 
existing, occurring below or underneath, under- 
(hence, by implication) underground ; e. g. sub-ar- 
mour ; sub-current , -deposit; sub-note, - text ; sub. 
crossing, -railway i in designations of architectural 
features, indicating a secondary member, feature, 
chamber, etc. placed under one of the same kind, e. g. 
sub-basement , -member, -shaft ; so subtrench. Also 
Sub-arch, etc. (Stress even, or on the prefix.) 

b. Anat. ( a ) Designating the lowest or basal part of 
the organ denoted by the second element ; e. g. sub- 
face, subilium. (A) Denoting a part concealed or en- 
croached upon | e. g. subfissure , subgyre* 

C. Aerie * Short for subsoil-, as sub-pulverizer. 

4. bins. With adj. force combining with sbs. to form 
terms designating : (a) an interval of so much below 
m given note; e.g. subdiapente ; (6) a note or an 
organ-stop an octave below that denoted by the 
original so. 1 e. g. Suboctave j sub-bass, -diapason 1 (c) 
a note lying the same distance below the tonic as the 
note designated by the radical sb. Is above it ; e. g. 
Subdominant, Susmkdiant. 

5-0. Subordinate, subsidiary, secondary 1 subordi- 
nate^, subsidiarily, secondarily. (Stress on the prefix.) 

a. Having a subordinate or inferior position; of in- 
ferior or minor importance or size } subsidiary, secon- 
dary. &. of persons; e.g. sub-advocate, -substitute* 

b. of material objects* e. g. sub-abluent, -constellation, 
-piston* c, of something immaterial, a quality, state, 
or action t e. g. sub-aPPearance, -cause, -cemmiesion, 
-element, flavour, -plot, -type* 

6. With names of officials, etc., forming titles desig- 
nating one immediately subordinate to the chief 
official | e. g. sub-abbot, -captain, -collector, -commis- 
sioner,-deug ate, -governor, - king , -minister, -preceptor, 
-prefect, -rector, -vicar, -warden* Sa a b-al*moner. 
a subordinate almoner, one of the officials of the Royal 


Almonry. Su’bma'rahal, a deputy or under-mar- 
shal, an official in the Marshalsea acting as the knight- 
marshal's deputy (Obs. cxc. Hist.), (b) in derived 
adjs. ; e. g. subsecretarial pertaining to a sub-secre- 
tary. b. In the designation of corresponding offices 
or functions! e.g. sub-administration , -inspectorship. 

7. Compounded with sbs., to express division into 
parts, sections, or branches, a. Of material objects i 

e. g. sub-cavity, one of the smaller cavities into which 
a cavity is divided. Su a b-atom, Chem. a constituent 
part of an atom ; hence Subato'mic a. b. Of a 
body or assembly of people, as in Subcommittee, or 
of a division of animals or plants, as in Subgenus ; 
e. g. subde nomination, -group, -tribe, (b) in derived 
adjs.; e.g, subsynodiccu pertaining to a sub-synod. 
C. Of a region or an interval of time, as in tub-age a 
division of an age, -zone, Sub-District. <L = branch- : 
e. g. sub-bureau a bureau depending on the principal 
bureau, sub-office, a branch office. 

8. With advb. force, combined with adjs. and vbs. a 
in a subordinate or secondary manner or capacity, by 
subsidiary means. 

9. (a) On the analogy of Subdivide and Subdivision, 
sub- is used to denote a further division or distinc- 
tion ; e. g. sub-classify ; sub-articulation ; (b) on the 
analogy of Subcontract sb. and v.. Sublet, to denote 
a second or further action or process of the same kind 
as that denoted by the radical ; e. g. subcolonize to 
colonize from a colony, sub-mfer to draw as a further 
inference, sub-rent to rent from one who himself rents 
sub-purchaser, one who purchases from a previous 

urchaser ; sub-secession a secession from a body that 

as seceded ; subtenure, the subfeudation of land. 

10. Math. Compounded with adjs. expressing ratio, 
sub- denotes a ratio the opposite of that expressed by 
the radical element, as in late L. submultiplus Sub- 
multiple; e.g. subdecuple the ratio z : 10, subtriple. 
Analogously, in Subdupi.icate, etc., the prefix is em- 
ployed to express the ratio of the square (etc.) roots 
of quantities; e.g. subtriplicate (of the cube roots of 
the quantities). 

xx-18. Next below, near or close (to) j subsequent 
(to). (As a living prefix sub- is restricted in this sense 
to prepositional uses; the advb. use is seen in Subse- 
quent.) xx. Near to (a particular region or point, as 
in I* suburbanus Suburban; e.g. suba'pica), -basal, 
-caudal, - dorsal , -lateral, -littoral, - marginal 

za. Geog. and Geol. a. Lying about the base of or 
subjacent to mountains designated by the second 
element, hence, of less height than mountains of simi- 
lar height to these, characteristic of regions of such 
altitude; eg. sub-Andean, - Etnean , - Himalayan. 
Sub&'pennlne, applied to a series of strata of Plio- 
cene age, such as are characteristic of the flanks of 
the Apennines in Italy; belonging to or characteristic 
of these strata, b. Denoting a region or zone adjacent 
to or on the borders of that designated by the second 
element; e. g. subantarctic , frigid, -torrid. 

13. M us. Designating a note next to or next below 
some principal note; e g. Sub route. (CL 4.) Sub- 
ae'mitone, the leading note of a scale. 

14. Combined with adjs. with the sense 1 of lower 
condition or degree (or size) than ' that denoted by 
the original adj.; e.g. sub-angelical, -elementary, 
-judicial, -regal. 

15. Zool. In names of divisions of animals regarded 
as having only imperfectly developed the character- 
istics denoted by the word to which sub- is prefixed, 
as S ubungulata* etc. ; also, in derivatives ; e. g. sub- 
os tr ocean, a mollusc of the family Subestracea* 

x6. In craniometry, forming adjs. designating a type 
of bkull having an index next below that of tno type 
denoted by the second element; e.g. subbrachyce- 
phalic (hence -cephaly ). 

17. I n the names of certain sectaries, <= after, con- 
sequent upon : opp. to Supra- e. g. Sublapsarian. 

18. In designations of periods immediately 1 below ' 
or posterior to a particular period. Subapoato’lic, 
belonging to or characteristic of the period in the 
history of the Church immediately following that of 
the Apostles. 

19^*3. IncompleteOy). Imperfectly), partial( 1 y). 
* frith adverbial meaning. 19. Prefixed to adjs. or 
pples. of a general character ; e. g. subanalogtms some- 
what similar, subaudible imperfectly, slightly, or 
barely audible, subobscure , subtypical* (The force of 
sub- may vary contextually from 'only slightly* to 
'not quite, all but '.) 

ao. fn techn. use- chiefly Hat. Hist* a. With adjs. 
of colour ; e. g sub-pale, -red, -vivid, b. With adjs. 
denoting surface texture, contour, or marking, sub- 
stance, consistency ( composition, taste, odour; e. g. 
subacrid, -astringent * -cartilaginous * -coriaceous, 
-fossil, -granular, -spinous, •stony, -villose* -villous, 
etc. C. With adjs. expressing shape, conformation, 
or physical habit; e. g. sub-acuminate, -angular, 
-arborescent, -arcuate * -equal, globular, globose, 
- hooke d, - lunate . -orbicular, -oval, -ovate, - ovoid , 

. ramose, -rotund, -sessile* d. With adjs. denoting 
position, as in Subcentral, Sublatebal ; e.g. suo- 
srect, -internal, -terminal- e. With adjs. designat- 
ing geometrical forms ; e. g. subcylindridjd, -penta- 
gonal (m five-sided but not forming a regular penta- 
gon), -oblong, -spherical, • triangular , etc. t. With 
adjs. denoting a numerical arrangement or conforma- 
tion 1 e. g. subbifid imperfectly bifid, -bipmmate , -di- 
1 ehotomous somewhat divided or branched, g. Med. 


' e. g* subacute, subchronic not entirely chronic, more 
chronic than acute; eubconti a nued f almost con- 
tinuous, remittent; subfebrile- h, forming ad vs. 
corresponding to adjs. of any of the above classes, 
e. g. subacutely* 

ax. With vbs., as in L, subaceusare to accuse some- 
what ; e. g, sub-blush, -cachinnate, - indicate , under- 
stand. Sabo'dorate (rare) to smell or scent out. 

** With adjectival meaning, aa. With sbs. denot- 
ing action or condition, in the sense partial, incom- 
plete, 'slight*; e.g. sub-animation, saturation ; 
Med. often = 1 less than the normal, mild, gentle'; 
e. g. sub-delirium, - purgation ; also occas. with sbs. 
denoting material' objects, e. £. sub-relief. Snbl- 
ma’go, Entom* in EphemendB| the stage imme- 
diately preceding the imago; the insect at this stage. 
Subluxa*tion, a partial dislocation, a sprain. 

13. Chem. In names of compounds sub- indicates 
that the ingredient of the compound denoted by the 
term to which it is prefixed is in a relatively small 
proportion, or is less than in the normal compound! 
of tnat name ; e. g. subacetate , an acetate in which 
there are fewer equivalents of the acid radical than 
tn the normal acetate, a basic acetate, subsalt a basic 
salt. 

s4 Secretly, covertly, as in L. subomare to Suborn. 
tSubal’d v. (rare), to give secret aid to. tSubln- 

?;re*ssion, subtle or unobserved entrance. Su'bin- 
rodu'ce v to introduce in a secret or subtle manner. 
Subtnrde, to thrust itself in stealthily, 
ag. From below, up, (hence) away; e.g. Succour, 
Suggest, Suspicion, etc. b. Hencezs^- implies taking 
up so as to include, as in Subsume. 

a6. In place of another, as in L. substituere to Sub- 
stitute. 

17. In addition, by way of or as an addition, aflet 
L. subjungere to Subjoin ; e. g. subinsert vb. 

Subacid (aubse-sid), a. and sb. 1669. [ad. 
I* subaciduj ; see Sub- ao b and Acio.1 A. 
adj. 1. Somewhat or moderately acid. b. Chem. 
Containing less than the normal proportion of 
acid X808. a. Of character, speech, etc. : Some- 
what acid or tart ; verging on acidity or tart* 
ness 1765. 

s. An excellent temper, with a slight degree of I. 
humour Scott. 

B. sb. x. Subacid quality or flavour 1838- a. 
A subacid substance 1828. 

1. The a of the strawberry 1884. Hence Stlb> 
aci-dity. 

fSuba ct, v * 1614. [f. L. subact subigcrt % 

f. sub- Sub- a, 95 + agere to bnng.] 1. trans* 
To work up, as in cultivating the g 1 ound, knead- 
ing, the process of digestion, etc. -1822. a. To 
bring into subjection ; to subdue -1680. So 
tSuba*ction, the action of working up, reduc- 
ing, or kneading -1822. 

Su*b-a gent. 1683. [Sub- 6.] A subordi- 
nate agent ; the agent of an agent ; spec, iu 
U.S. Law* Hence Su*b-a:gency # the position, 
condition, or residence of a s. 

|| Subah (s« a ba). Anglo-Ind. 1753. [Urdtt 
-« Arab ftiba fc .] x. A province of the Mogul 
empire. a. -= next 1753. Hence Su*baliahip 
-» sense 1. 1753. 

II Subah dar (s£bada*i). Anglo-Ind. 1698. 
[UrdO cuba\ldr, f. prec. +Pers. dar possessor, 
master. | x. A governor of a subah or province, 
a. The chief native officer of a company of 
sepoys 1747. 

at t rib. : a.-major, the native commandant of a 
regiment of sepoys. Hence Subahdary (tiBbadA'r/), 
suhahship. 

Suba*lplne, a. 1656. [ad. L. subalpinus ; 
see Sub* 12 and Alpine.] x. Belonging to 
regions lying about the foot of the Alps. a* 
Partly alpine in character or formation ; per- 
taining to or characteristic of elevations next 
below that called alpine \ belonging to the 
higher slopes of mountains (of an altitude of 
about 4,000 to 5,500 feet) 1833. 

Subaltern (szrb&ltain, spb$ lti>jn), a* and 
sb. 1581. [ad. late L. subaltcmus ; Bee Sub- 
11-18, Altern a.] A. adj. fx. Succeeding in 
turn (rare) -176a. b. Logic. S. genus (or species) t 
a genus that is at the same time a species of a 
higher genus 1654. a. Of inferior status, quality, 
or importance 1581. 8- * 5 . officer \ an officer of 
junior rank in the army, i. e. below that of cap- 
tain. Hence t. rank, etc. x688. 4. Of a vassal 1 
Holding of one who is himaelf a vassal. Hence 
of a feu or right. x68i. 5. Logic. Of a proposi- 
tion : Particular, in relation to a universal of 
the same quality 1656. 

t. b. Iron-ore is a a species or genus, being both the 

S en us of magnet, and a species of mineral i8a6w a 

ill such s. actors as played between the acts 1734. 
Fighting his way through every s. degree of his pro- 
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SUBALTERNATE 

baton 1817. 5. S. opposition, opposition between a 

universal and a particular of the game quality. 

B. sb. 1. A person (orfthing) of inferior rank 
or status ; a subordinate 1605. 9. A subaltern 

officer in the army 169a 3. Logic. A subaltern 

proposition i8a6. 

Subalternate (sobgltS'in^t), a. (sb.) late 
ME. [ad. late L* subaltern a tun, subalternare\ 
see -ate a .] ti. Subordinate, inferior -1874. 
+9. [f. Sub- 20 d and Alternate a A Nat . 
hist. Alternate, but with a tendency to become 
opposite 2839. 

s. The several kinds of a Species of Plants 1704. 

B. sb. Logic. A particular proposition 1826. 
Subaltemation (so'bjltainr' 'Jan) . 1597. 

[ad. med.L. subaltematio, -oncm.] +1. Sub- 
ordination fa. Succession by turn -2697. 3. 

Logic . The relation between a universal and a 
particular of the same quality ; also, an imme- 
diate inference from a universal to a particular 
nnder it 1650. 

Subaltemity (srboltSunlii). i6ao. [f. 
Subaltern + -itv.] Subordinate position. 

Subaqua*tic, a. 1789. 1. [Sub- t a.] - 
next 1. Also, pertaining to plants growing 
under water. 9. [Sub- aoc.] Zool. and Bot. 
Partly aquatic 2844. 

Subaqueous (srb^-kw/bs), a. 1677. [Sub- 
za.] 2. Existing, formed, or constructed under 
water, b. Performed or taking place under 
water ; adapted for use under water 1774. 9 * 

Reflected as if In depths of water 2798. 

s. Vast s. precipices 1774. b. Subaqueous Helmet, 
a diver's head-dress, supplied with air by pump from 
above 1875. 

Su'b-arch. 1835. [Sub- 3, 5 b.] Arch. 
A subsidiary or secondary arch ; one of two or 
more arches grouped in a larger arch ; the low- 
est member In an arch of two or more * orders \ 
Subarctic, a. (sb.) 1854. [Sub- 29 b.] 
Nearly arctic ; somewhat south of the arctic 
circle or regions ; belonging to such a region. 
Also sb., pi., subarctic regions. 

Su barcuaiion. 1845. [Sub- a.] Arch. 
The construction of two or more subordinate 
arches under a main arch ; the system of arches 
■o constructed. Hence Suba-rcuated a. having 
two or more such arches under a main arch. 

Subarrhatlon (srbar/ijan). 1693. [ad. 
rned.L. subarrUCSationem, f. subarr(h)art, f. sub- 
Sub- z g + arr\h)a pledge.] An ancient form 
Of betrothal in which pledges In the form of 
money, rings, etc were bestowed by the man 
upon the woman. 

HSubashi (sabajl). 1599. [Tnrk. sUbdshJ 
and fubdshf, f. cA water +bash head, chief.] A 
Turkish official in command of a district or 
village ; a ' police magistrate under the timariot 
system * (Redhouse). 

Subaudition (sobodMan). 1798. [ad. L. 
sub audit ionem, f. subaudire , f. sub- Sub- 34 + 
audirt to hear.] Chiefly Gram . The act of 
mentally supplying something that is not ex- 
pressed; something that is mentally supplied 
or understood ; implied or understood meaning. 

* Policeman ' has no evil s. 1859. 

gSubauditur (sobgdai-t&i). 1803. [L-, * 

• it is understood 1 J preo Phr. In a s.i by 
Implication. 

Suba*xillary, a. (sb.) 1769. [Sub- i b, c.] 
1. Zool. Situated beneatn the axilla ; Omiih. » 
Axillary. 9. Bot. Beneath the axil or the 
angle made by a branch with the stem or a leaf 
with the branch 1802. 

S’ub-base. 2896. 1. [Sub- 3.] a. Arch . 
The lowest part of a base which is divided hori- 
son tally, b. A base placed under the bottom 
of a machine or other apparatus to raise it 
higher from the ground 2904. 9. [Sub- 5 b.] 

A secondary base 2903. 

Subtmchial, a. 1836. [ad. mod.L. sub 
brachialis ; see Sub- z b and BRACHIAL.] 2. 
Ichth. Situated under or near the pectoral fins ; 
(of a fish) having the ventral fins so situated. 
9. U nder the pectoral muscles 2896. 3. Beneath 
the brachium (in cerebral anatomy) 2023. So 
Subbra'chian a. ■* sense x ; sb. a s. fish ; one 
of the Subbrachiati, 

Subcele-stial, a. and sb. 1562. [Sub- t a.] 
A. ad/. Situate or existing beneath or below the 
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heavens; chiefly transf. terrestrial, mundane, 
sublunary. B. sb. A subcelestial being 2653. 

Subce*ntral, a. 289a. 1. [Sub- 1 z, ao d.] 
Nearly or not quite central; near or close to 
the centre. 9. [Sub- 2 a.] Being under the 
centre 2828. 3. [Sub- z b.] Anat . Beneath 

the central sulcus of the brain ; beneath the 
centrum of a vertebra 1883. 

Su’bchanter. 1515. [f. Sub- 6 + Chant- 
er.] A precentor's deputy, succentor ; now, 
a vicar-choral or lay-clerk of a cathedral, who 
assists in chanting the litany. 

Subche-late, a . 1859. [Sub- aoc.] Im- 
perfectly chelate. 

Subclass (so'bklas). 1819. [Sub- 7 b.] 
A subdivision of a class ; Nat. Hist, a group of 
orders ranking next to a class So Su'bclaas 
v. irons, to place in a s. 

til Subclavia. 1733. [mod.L. subclavia (sc. 
arteria), fem. of Subclavius.) Anat. The 
subclavian artery -1771. 

Subclavian (sobkl/i-vian), a. and sb. 1646. 
[f. mod.L. Subclavius + -an.] A .adj. Lying 
or extending under the clavicle 1681. b. Per- 
taining to the s. artery, vein, or muscle 1646. 

S. artery, the principal artery of the root of the 
neck, being the main trunk of the arterial system of 
the upper extremity. S . muscle «= Subclavius. .S'. 
vein, the continuation of the axillary vein from the 
first rib until it joins the internal jugular vein, 

B. sb. A s. vessel, nerve, or muscle 1719. 

H Subclavius (svbklii'vtfs). 1704. [mod.L. 
subclavius (sc. musculus), £ sub Sub- 16 + c la- 
vis key.] Anat . In full s. muscle’. A small 
muscle extending from the first rib to the 
clavicle. 

Subcommittee. 1610. [Sub- 7b.] A com- 
mittee formed from and acting under a main 
committee ; a part of a committee appointed 
for special purposes. 

Subconscious (srbk^'njaa), a. 2839. [Sub- 
29.] 1. Psych, a. Partially or imperfectly con- 

scious ; belonging to a class of phenomena re- 
sembling those 01 consciousness but not clearly 
perceived or recognized, b. Belonging to that 
portion of the mental field the proocsses of which 
are outside the range of attention, 9 . Partly 
or imperfectly aware 1864. 

1. transf. A sketch of himself . .has a a humour one 
would not have suspected 1899. Hence Subco'D- 
scioua-ly -adv. t -ness. 

Sub-co*nstable. Now Hist. 1519. [Sub- 
6.] An under-constable, esp. in the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. 

Subcontinent. 2863. [Sub- 5b.] Aland 
mass of great extent, but smaller than those 
usu. called continents ; a large section of a con- 
tinent having a certain geographical or political 
independence ; in recent use, spec . South Africa. 

Su-bco&tract, sb. 2817. [Sub- 9 ] A con- 
tract, or one of several contracts, for canying 
out a previous contract or a part of it. 

Subcontra'ct, v. 1605. [Sub- 9.] fi .pass. 
To be betrothed for the second time. Shaks. 
9. intr. To make a subcontract 2842. 3. irons . 

To make a subcontract for 2898. Hence Sub- 
contra’ctor, one who enters into a subcontract. 

Su:bccmtrari'ety. 1697. [f. next.] Logic. 
The relation existing between subcontrary pro- 
positions. 

Suboo*ntrary, a. and sb. 2603. [ad. late 
L. subcontrarius, tr. late Gr. {mtvavrlos ; see 
Sub- 29 and Contrary a. J A. adj. z. Some- 
what or partially contrary. 9. Logic. Applied 
to particular propositions (or the relation of 
opposition between them) agreeing in quantity 
but differing in quality 2656. 8. Geom. a. 

Applied to the relative position Of two similar 
triangles having a common angle at the vertex 
and their bases not parallel, so that the basal 
angles are equal but on contrary sides 2704. 
b. Applied to any circular section of a quadric 
cone in relation to the base or to another circu- 
lar section not parallel to it 2706. B. sb. z. 
Logic. A s. proposition 1697. a. Geom. A s. 
section of a cone 2849. 

SubcoTtical, a. 2815. [Sub- i a*] x. 
Lying, situated, or formed under the bark of a 
tree ; (off insects) living or feeding under bark. 
9. Situated under or pertaining to the region 


subdivision 

underlying (•>) the eorte* of a .pong* (i) the 
cortex of the brain 2887. 

Subco*stal, a. and sb. 2733. [ad. mod.L. 
subcostalis ; see Sub- zb and Costal.] A. 
adj. 1. Anat. Situated below a rib or beneath 
the ribs ; lying on the under side of a rib, as a 
groove for an artery 187a. a. Entom. Situated 
behind or near the costal vein or nervure of an 
insect s wing 1826. B. sb. A s. muscle (usu. in 
L. form subcostalis) ; a s. artery or nervure 2733- 

Subcutaneous (spbkiotfimtos), a. 2651. 

[ f. late L. svbcutaneus. f. sub SUB- 1 b + cutis 
skin + -ancus \ see -ECUS. ] 2 . Lying or situated 

under the skin 1656. 9. Living under the skin 

1664. 3. Of operations, etc. : Performed or 

taking place under the skin ; characterized by 
application of a remedy beneath the skin ; hence, 
of instruments by which such operations are 
performed or remedies administered ; hypoder- 
mic 1651. 

3 The a. administration of anti-toxic serum 1899. 
Ilenre Subcuta'neou&ly adv. 

Subdeacon (snbdrkon). ME. [a. AF., 
OF. soudiakene, subdiakne, L sou(s)-, sub (see 
Sub- 6) + diakne Deacon sb., after eccl. L. sub 
diaconus , eccl. Gr. bnobibKovos.] Reel. z. The 
name of the order of ministers in the Christian 
church next below that of deacon. 

The duty of aubdeacons U to assist In the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist by preparing the sacrad vessels 
and (in the Western Church) by reading the epistle. 
The subdiaconate does not exist in the Church of 
England. 

9. The cleric (orig. one in subdeacon's orders) 
or clerk who acts as assistant next below the 
deacon at a solemn celebration of the Eucharist; 
the 1 epistoler ’ 1440. Hence Subdea*conate, 
t-deaconry, -deaxonehip — Subdiaconate. 

Subdean (sobdPn). late ME. [a. AF. +so- 
dean , +subdene OF. sou[z) deien , f. sou{s)-, sub 
(see Sub- 6) + deien Dean >, after med.L. sub 
decanusA An official immediately below a dean 
in rank, and acting as his deputy. Hence 
Subdea nery, the office, position, or residence 
of a s. 

Subdec&'nal, a. rart . 1846. [f. med.L* 
subdecanus Subdean + -AL 2.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a subdean or subdeanery. 

Subdia-conate. 1725. [ad. med.L. sub 
diaconatusA The office or rank of subdeacon. 

Su»bdi:&lect. 1649. [Sub- 7.] A sub- 
ordinate dialect ; a division of a dialect. 

Subdlsju-nctive, a. and sb. 1656. [Sub- 
19.] Logic and Gram. A. adj. Partly disjunc- 
tive. fi. sb. A subdLjunctive proposition or 
word 1656. 

In English we use the conjunction or Indifferently 
as a disjunctive or a. ; that is, we say ' Alexander or 
Paris \ whether Alexander and Paris be two different 
persons, or only two different names for the same 
person 1818. 

Subdistl ‘notion. 1636. [In sense i f ad. 
late L. subdistinctio, f. subdistinguere to put a 
comma or one of the lesser stops. In senses 9 
and 3, f. Sub- 5c and 7 b + Distinction.) ft. 
A comma or semicolon - 1835. 9. A subordinate 
distinction 1655. 

tSubdistbnguisb, v. 2690. [Sub- 9.] tram. 
To distinguish into subordinate kinds, classes, 
species, etc. -1789. 

Su-b-di strict 1816. [Sub- 7 c.] A divi- 
sion or subdivision of a district. 

Subdivide (snbdivard), v. late ME. [ad. 
late L. subdivides ; see SUB- 9 and Divide v.] 
z. irons. To divide (a part of a divided whole); 
to divide again after a first division. 9* infr. 
To break up into subdivisions 2597. 

1. The army formed in two grand divisions, each of 
which was subdivided into a battle and Iwu wings 
1893. The use of machinery tends still further to a. 
labour 1868. Hence Subdivi’der, one who sub- 
divides ; spec, one who settles on a portion of an estate. 
Subdivisible a. 

Subdivision (sobdivbgan]). 1553. [ad. late 

L. subdivisio , -oncm, f. subdivis-, subdivider r.] 
1. The act or piocess of subdividing, or the fact 
of being subdivided 2599. b. An instance of this 
2577. 9. One of the parts into which a whole 

is subdivided ; part of a part ; a section result* 
log from a further division ; Nat. Hist, a sub- 
ordinate division of a group 2553* b. Mil. The 

vie). I (s*‘t). i (Psychs). 9 (what), p (gs t). 
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half of a division. Also, at various times, the 
half of a company ; in the artillery, a gun with 
its waggons (now called Subsection). 1695. 

s. The increase of wealth had produced its natural 
effect, the s. of labour Macaulay, a. The Gnosticks 
and the severall subdivisions of them 1669. Hence 
Subdivisions! a. of the nature of s. s pertaining to 
oral,; consisting of a s. 

Subdivi-sive, a* 1838. [f. L. subdivts -, 
subdivides + -iVE.j Resulting from subdivision. 

SuMolous (sn-bddlos), a* Now rare. 1588. 
[f. L. sub dolus (f. sub- Sub- 19 + dolus cunning) 
+ -ous.l Crafty, cunning, sly. Hence Su*b- 
dolouB-fy adv„ -neas. 

Subdo*minant, sb. 1793. [Sub- 14.] Mus. 
The note next below the dominant of a scale ; 
the fourth note in ascending and the fifth in 
descending a scale. 

Subdo-minant, a. 1826. [Sub- 14.] Less 
than dominant, not quite dominant. 

Subduable (g£bdij*-&b’l), a. rare . 1611. 

[f. Subdue v, + -able.] That may be subdued. 

Subdual (s£bdi£-Il). 1675. [f. Subdue v. 
+ -AL. ] The act of subduing or state of being 
subdued; subjection. 

fSubdU’Ce, v. 154a. [ad. L. subducere , f. 
sub- Sub- 25 + ducerc to lead, bring.] 1. trans. 
To take away, withdraw -1761. b. reft. (occas. 
intr . ) To withdraw oneself or itself from ; to 
secede -1660. a. To subtract, as a mathe- 
matical operation -1676. 

Subduct (sflbdirkt), v* Now rare . 1571. 
[f. L. subduct -, subducere to Subduce.] i. 
trans. To take away from its place or position, 
withdraw from use, consideration , influence, 
etc. 1614. 9. To take away (a quantity) from , 

tout of another ; to subtract, deduct 1571. +b. 
intr. To take something away from -1798. 3. 

To take away or remove surreptitiously or 
fraudulently. Also absol 1758. 4. To draw 

up 1837. 

a. When we., a. the vapour pressure from the baro- 
metric height 1881. b. Nature.. from my side sub- 
ducting, took perhaps More then enough Milt. 3. 
Purchased with money subducted from the shop 
Johnson. 


Subduction (gffbdirkfan). Now rare. 1579. 
[ad. L. subductio, -onem, f. subducere to Sub- 
DVCE.] x. The action of subducting; sub- 
traction, withdrawal. 9. The action of subduing 
or fact of being subdued 1670. 

Subdue (stfbdifl*), v. [Late ME. sodewe , 
subdewe, repr. AF. +soduer, *su(b)duer — OF 
so(u\duire (used with the meanings of L. sedu- 
cere ) to deceive, seduce : — L. subducere . Pre- 
sumably the AF. form took over the sense of 
‘ subdue ' from L. subdere. ] x. trans. To con- 
quer (an army, an enemy, a country or its 
inhabitants) in fight and bring them into sut> 
jectlon. fb. To overcome (a person) by physical 
strength or violence -1604. 9. To bring (a 

person) into mental, moral, or spiritual sub- 
jection ; to render (a person or animal! submis- 
sive ; to prevail over, get the better of. Const. 
to (that which exercises control, the control 
exercised). 1509. b. With a person’s body, 
soul, mind, actions, etc. as obj. 1590. fc. To 
bring to a low state, reduce. Sh AKS. 3. To bring 
(land) under cultivation 1535. +4. In medical 

use : To reduce, allay -1899. 5. To reduce the 

intensity, force, or vividness of (sound, colour, 
light! ; to make less prominent or salient x8oo. 

x. Iohn of Gaunt, Which did a. the greatest part 
of Spaine Shaks. b. If he do resist 5 . him, at hia 
peril! Shaks. a. Swords Conquer some, but Words s. 
all men Prior, b. My heart and hands thou hast at 
once subdu'd Shaks. c. Lear in. lv. 99. £. The warm 
colours of distance, even the moat glowing, are sub- 
dued by the air Ruskin. Hence Subduo*d fyl. a. 
reduced to subjection, overcome 1 reduced in inten- 
sity, force, or vividness* toned down. Subdue'- 
ment (rare), subdual. Subdu'er, one who or that 
which subdues. 

Silbdupto (sobdi sir bdiup’l), a. 1598 . 

[ad. late L. subduplm ; see Sub- xo and Duple 
2.] Math. That Is half of a quantity or num- 
ber ; denoting a proportion of one to two ; (of 
a ratio) of which tno antecedent Is half the 
consequent 

Subdirplicate, a. 1656. [Sub- 10.] Math. 
Of a ratio or proportion! Being that of the 
square roots of the quantities $ thus, a 1 3 is 
the subduplicate ratio of 4:9. 


Sub-e-dit, 9. x86a. [Back-formation from 
next.] trans. To edit (a paper, periodical, etc. ) 
under, to prepare (copy) for, the supervision of 
a chief editor. 

Sub-e’ditor. 1837. [Sub- 6.] A subordi- 
nate editor ; one who sub-edits. Hence 8u:b- 
edttoTial a . 

|| Suber (sid-bai). 1859. [L», " cork, cork- 
oak.] Bot. (Chem.) The bark or periderm of 
the cork-tree ; cork. Also, a vegetable principle 
found in this. So Suberate, Chem . a salt of 
suberic acid. Subo*reoua (si«bl»*rfas) a. sube- 
rous, suberose. Strberin, Chem. the cellular 
tissue which remains after cork has been ex- 
hausted by various solvents. Su’berixo v. Bot . 
pass, to be converted into cork-tissue by the 
formation of suberin. Su'berone, Chem, an 
aromatic oil formed by the distillation of suberic 
acid with lime. Su*beryl, Chem . the diatomic 
radical of suberic acid. 

Suberic (si«be*rik), a. 1799. [ad. F. su- 
b/riyue; see Suber and -ic.] Chem. Of or per- 
taining to cork. S. acid, a white crystalline 
dibasic acid prepared by the action of nitric 
acid on cork, paper, linen rags, fatty acids, and 
other bodies. 

Subero- (sifl-bSr*), comb, form of Suber in 
names of chemical compounds containing or 
obtained from suberic acid. 

Suberose (siw'berJus), a, 1845. [ad. mod. 
L. suberosus ; see Suber and -ose 1 .] Bot. 
Having the appearance of cork; like cork in 
form or texture. So Suberoum a. 1679. 

Su-bfamily. 1833. [Sub- 7 b.] Nat. Hist. 
A primary subdivision of a family. 

Subfief (s»*bfif), sb. 1845. [f. Sub- 9 + 

Fief sb .] A fief which is held of an intermedi- 
ary instead of the original feoffor; spec, in 
Germany, a minor state, holding of a more 
important state instead of directly of the German 
crown. Hence Subfie*f v. trans. to grant as a 8. 

Subfusc, -fusk (snbfzrsk), a. and sb. 17x0. 
[ad. L. sub fu sens ; see Sub- ao a + Fusk.] Of 
dusky, dull, or sombre hue 1763. b. (a) absol. 
with the ; (b) as sb. subfusc colour X710. So 
Subfu'acoua a. ( rare X 

Subgeneric (snbd^AneTik), a. 1836. Tf. 
next after generic .] Of or pertaining to a sul> 
genus ; having the characteristics of, constitut- 
ing, or typifying a subgenus. 

Su*bge:nus. PI. su-bge^xera. 1813. 
[Sub- 7 b.] A subordinate genus ; a subdivision 
of a genus of higher rank than a species. 

Subhastation fw>bhflest?i * jan ). Obs. exc. 
Hist . 1600. Tad, L. sub hast at io , -onem, f. sub- 
hastare, f. sub hasta under the spear, from the 
Roman practice of setting up a spear where an 
auction was to be held.] A public sale by 
auction. 

Su-b-hea-d. 1588. [Sub- 5, 6.] I. An 
official next in rank to the head (of a college, 
etc.), rare. 9. One of the subordinate divisions 
into which a main division of a subject is broken 
up 1673. S- A subordinate heading or title in a 
book, chapter, article, etc. 1875. So Subhead- 
ing (in senses a, 3). 

Sub-hu-man, a. 1793. [Sub- 14, 19.] l 
N ot quite human, less than human ; occas. al- 
most human. 9. Belonging to or characteristic 
of the part of creation that is below the human 
race 1837. 

|| Subicuhtm (siwbrki* 71 £m). 1836. [mod. 
L., dim. t suite-, stem of late L. subices (pi.) 
supports, f. subicere (see Subject),] x. Bot. 
In certain fungi, the modified tissue of the host 
bearing the pcrithecia. 9. Anat. The uncus or 
uncinate gyrus 1891. 

SublndU'Ce, v* rare or Obs. 1693. [Partly 
ad. late L. subinducer*, partly f. Sub- 94 4 In- 
duce.] x. trans. To insinuate, suggest indirect- 
ly X640. a. To induce by Indirect or underhand 
means 1693. 3. To bring about (a thing) a 9 a 

result of or in succession to another 1855. 

Su : binfeud&*tioxu 1730. [See Sub- 9(d) 
and lNFE udation*] x . The granting of lands 
by a feudatory to an Inferior to be held of him- 
self on the same terms as he held them of his 
superior ; the relation or tenure <0 established. 
9. An instance of this; also, an estate or fief 
created by this process 1766. So Subtnftord 


v. trans* to grant (estates) by s. ; to give (a per- 
son) possession of estates by s< 

|| SuDintelligitur (smbintcli’dgit#!). 1649. 
[L*. 3rd pers. sing. pres, indie, pass, of subinteU 
ligere , f. sub- Sub- 94 4- intelligent An un- 
expressed or implied addition to a statement, 
etc. (Cf. Subauditur.) 

We pray to God as a Person, a larger selfi bat 
there must always be a a that He la not a Person 
Jowbtt, 

Subintrant (snbimtrfmt), a. {sb.) 1684. 
[ad. L. subintrantem, subintrare to steal intqf 
see Sub- 04.] Path . Of fevers t Having parox- 
ysms so rapidly that before one is over another 
begins ; also said of the paroxysms. B. sb. A 
s. fever 1899. 

SubitaneouB (snbitii'nfas), a . Now rare . 
1651. [f. L. subitaneus sudden (f. subitus) + 

-ous.] Sudden, unexpected ; hastily produced 
or constructed. So fSubitany a. 1603. 

II Subito (ssrbfto), ado. 1794. [It.] Mus* 

A direction 1 Quickly ; usu. in phr. volti subito , 
turn quickly. 

Subjacent (srbds^sSnt), a. 1597. [ad. L, 
sub ja cent em, subjacere ; see Su b- 9. J 1 . Situated 
underneath or below ; underlying, b. transf 
and Jig. Forming the basis or substratum 1677. 
9. Lying or situated at a lower level, at or near 
the base (e. g. of a mountain) 1650. 3. Taking 

place underneath or below (rare) 1869. 

x. The skin and s. cellular membrane 1813. S. and 
intercalated beds Ghikik. a. The rivers that water 
the s. plains 1760. Hence Subja’cently adv. 

Subject (szrbdgekt), sb. ME. [a. OF, 
suget, soget, subject , ad. L. subjectus masc., sub- 
jectum neut., subst uses of pa. pple. of svbicen 
(see next).] I. 1. One who is under the do- 
minion 01 a monarch or reigning prince ; one 
who owes allegiance to a government or ruling 
power, is subject to its laws, and enjoys its pro- 
tection. tb. collect . sing. The subjects of a 
realm. Shaks. fa. One who is bound to a 
superior by an obligation to pay allegiance, 
service, or tribute; spec . a feudal inferior or 
tenant; a vassal, retainer; a dependant, sub- 
ordinate ; an inferior -1681. 8. A person 

(rarely, a thing) that is In the control or under 
the dominion of another ; one who owes obedi- 
ence to another ME. 4. Law. A thing over 
which a right is exercised 1765. b. Sc. A piece 
of property 1734. 

1. 1 have the honour to be a British a Brntham. 
The . .kings of our own day very much resemble theix 
subjects In education ana breeding Jowxrr. b* 
transf. Per. 11. L 53. 3. By Nature woman was 

made mans subiect Kyd. 4. By the a of a right ia 
meant the thing.. over which the right U exercised. 
My house, horse, or watch is the & of my right of 
property. 1875. 

I L Senses derived ultimately (through L. 
sub jectum ) from Aristotle’s use of rd vnotctinevow 
in the threefold sense of (1) material out of 
which things are made, (9) subject of attributes, 
(3) subject of predicates. ti.The substance of 
which a thing consists or from which it is made 
-1775. 9. Philos . The substance in which acci- 
dents or attributes inhere, late ME. fb. A 
thing having real independent existence. Shaks. 
3. Logic, a. That whicn has attributes ; the thing 
about which a judgement is made 1551. b. The 
term or part of a proposition of which the pre- 
dicate is affirmed or denied 1690. 4. Gram * 

The member or part of a sentence denoting 
that concerning which something is predicated 
(i.e. of which a statement is made, a question 
asked, or a desire expressed) ; a word or group 
of words constituting the ‘ nominative ’ to a 
finite verb 1638. 5. Mod. Philos. More fully 

conscious or thinking s. : The mind, as the 
1 subject ' in which ideas inhere ; that to which 
all mental representations or operations are 
attributed ; the thinking or cognizing agent | 
the self or ego. (Correl. to Object sb. 6.) 1796. 

a. Two Contraries can never subsist in the same S. 
itrS. $. Every state of consciousness necessarily im- 
plies two elements at least f a conscious a, and an 
object of which he is conscious 1851. 

XU. i. The subject-matter of an art or science 
1341. 9. A thing affording matter for action 

of a specified kind : a ground, motive, or causa 
1586. b. That which can be drawn upon or 
utilised, means of doing something (ran) 1759, 
3. That which is or may be acted or operated 
upon ; a person or thing towards which action 
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or Influence Is directed 159a. b. An object 
with which a person's occupation or business 
Is concerned or on which he exercises his craft ; 
that which is operated upon manually or me- 
chanically 1541. c. A body used for anatomi- 
cal examination or demonstration ; a dead body 
intended for or undergoing dissection 1694. d. 
A person who presents himself for or undergoes 
medical or surgical treatment ; hence, one who 
is affected with some disease x8aa. e. A per- 
son upon whom a psychic or other experiment 
is made 1883. t With epithet : A person in 
respect of his conduct or character (rare). (Cf. 
F. tnauvais sujet.) 1848. 4. That which forms 

or is chosen as the matter of thought, considera- 
tion, or inquiry; a topic, theme 1586. b. An 
object of study in relation to its use for peda- 
gogic or examining purposes ; a particular de- 
partment of art or science in which one is 
instructed or examined 1843. 5. The theme of 
a literary composition; what a book, poem, 
etc. is about 1586. b. The person of whom a 
biography is written 1741. 6. An object, a 

figure or group of figures, a scene, an incident, 
etc., chosen by an artist for representation 
1614. 7. Afus . The theme or principal phrase 

of a composition or movement ; in a fugue, the 
exposition, dux, or proposition 1753. 

x. All sciences have a s., number is the s. of arith- 
metic Jowett. a. Which had never given.. ihe least 
S. of complaint Scott. 3. To be Shames scorne, and 
subiect of Mischance Shaks. The S. of Conversation 
at Several Tea-Tahles Steele. d. Phr. A good {bad) 
a patient who has (has not) good prospects of im 
movement or recovery. 4. As lor politics, it was a s. 
far beyond the reach of any female capacity 1780. 
b. If an officer only pass in the subjects necessary 
for a subaltern 1887. 6. The next thing in to make 

choice of a S. beautifull and noble Drydkn. Sub- 
jects after Watteau 1867. 

attrib. and Comb., as (sense III. 3, chiefly with ref. 
to cataloguing books according to their subjects) s. 
catalogue , index , list, reference ; a. picture, a genre 
painting. 

Subject (strbsjakt), a, ME. [a. OF. suget, 
subject , repr. L. subject us, pa. pple. of subicere , 
sub jt cere, f. sub- Sub- 3+ jacere to throw, cast.] 

I. 1. That is under the dominion or rule of a 
sovereign, or a conquering or ruling power ; 
owing allegiance or obedience to a sovereign 
ruler or state, a temporal or spiritual lord, or 
other superior, b. to a law, a jurisdiction. late 
ME. s. transf. and fig. In a state of subjection 
or dependence ; under the control or influence of 
something ; subordinate ME. b. to the power, 
law, command, etc. of another, late ME. 

s. All round about are subiect vnto the King of Tunis 
1600. The relations between. .governing race and s. 
race Mobley, a. The military power ought always to 
be s. to the civil Burnet, b. He would no longer be 
a to the caprice of any woman 1876. 

II. (Const, to.) 1. Exposed or open to; prone 
to or liable to suffer from something damaging, 
deleterious, or disadvantageous, late ME. b. 
Exposed to violent treatment, damagi ng weather, 
or the like 1490. c. Liable to disease 1577. a. 
Liable to the incidence or recurrence of an ac- 
tion, process, or state 1559. b. absol. Without 
to, in bookselling parlance : Subject to discount 
2906. +3. Having a tendency, prone or dis- 

posed, to an action, or to do something -1793. 
T4» That may be brought under the operation 
of a faculty or sense -1668. 5. Dependent upon 

ft certain correcting or modifying condition ; 
conditional upon. Freq. advb. , conditionally 
upon, with the assumption of. 1833. 

x. Lord 1 what miseries are mortal men s. to Evelyn. 
b. This Region is very moist and subiect to raine 
1604. C. He became s. to epileptic fits Frouds. a. 
A man of my Kidney, .that am as subiect to heate as 
butter Shaks. 3. A widdow, husband les, subiect to 
feares Shaks. 4. Be subiect to no sight but thine, 
and mine Shaks. k. All other business should be 
transacted by single judges a to appeal 1883. 

III. i. Lying in the neighbourhood below a 
certain level, as that of a spectator ; subjacent. 
Obs. or arch, late ME. fa. Forming the sub- 
stratum or substance. Chiefly in matter s. 1 see 
Subject-matter. -1744. 

s. Long he them bore aboue the subiect plaine 
Smua. 

Subject (s#bd£e'kt), v. late ME. [ad. OF. 
subjected •getter, or L. subject are, freq. f. sub- 
(j) icere , subject- (see prec. ) . ] x. trams. To make 
(persons, a nation or country) subject to a con- 
quering or sovereign power ; to bring into sub- 


jection to a superior ; to subjugate. Obs. or arch. 
b. to the rule, government, power, or service of 
a superior 155a. a. To render submissive or 
dependent, late ME. +8- intr. To submit to 
“ I 7 3 °- +4. trans. To make subjacent to. 

Chiefly pass. -1807. fb. To lay before a per- 
son's eyes. Const, to. -X776. 5. To lay open 

or expose to the incidence, occurrence, or in- 
fliction of, render liable to something. •fAlso 
oecas. to render susceptible to, predispose to. 
1549* past. To be attributed to, inhere in 
a subject (Subject sb. II. 3) -1690. 7. Logic. 

To make the subject of a proposition x6a8. 8. 

To bring under the operation of an agent, 
agency, or process ; to submit to certain treat- 
ment ; to cause to undergo or experience some- 
tiling 1794. 

1. Men.. consequently may a. themselves, if they 
think good, to a Monarch Hobbes. b. Subjecting 
them to an unheard of tyranny 1839. a. He., was un- 
willing to s. himself to that winch was exacted in 
polite society Scott. 4. b. In one short view sub- 
jected. to our eye Gods, Kmp'rors, Heroes, Sages, 
Beauties, he Pope. 5. Clauses, subjecting the whole 
to forfeiture, in case the prohibition was infringed 
1758. 8. When people began to s. the principal his- 

torical religions to a critical analysis 1870. 

Subjected (stfbd^e’kted),///. a. 1586. [f. 
L. subjectus or Subject v. + -ed 1 .] i. Placed 
or set underneath ; underlying, subjacent Obs. 
or arch. 159 7. a. Reduced to a state of sub- 
jection ; under the dominion or authoiity of 
another. Hence, submissive, obedient. 1586. 

z. 'i he hastning Angel . . Led them direct, and down 
the Cliff as fast To the s. Plaine Milt. Hence Sub- 
Je*cted-ly adv. % -ness. 

Subjectify (s^bd^e-ktifai), v. 1868. [f. 

Subject sb. -h-ify. ] trans. To identify with or 
absoib in the subject ; to make subjective. 
Subjection (stfbd^a'kjon). ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. subjectio , - onem , f. subicere (see Sub- 
ject a.). ) fi. The act, state, or fact of exer- 
cising lordship or control; dominion, domina- 
tion, control -1667, b. Phr. In, into , t to, funder 
s.i in, into, under the dominion or control of 
a superior power ME. a. The act or fact of 
being subjected, as under a monarch, etc. ; the 
state of being subject to, or under the dominion 
of, another; hence gen., subordination, late 
ME. t3- Submission; obedience; homage 
-1674. 4. Subjugation (rare) 1597. t5- The 

condition of a subject, and the obligations per- 
taining to it -i 6^£. Lcfpd or contractual 

obligation or liability 14 50. +7. The condition 

of being under some necessity or obligation ; a 
duty or task; an 'infliction* -1719. 

B. Now we read no where of the s. of one Bishop and 
his charge to an other 1641. The *. of women 186c). 
6. The (Plication of civil whereby the inferior is 
constrained by the superior to act contrary to what 
his own rrason and inclination would suggest Black- 
stone. Hence Subje'clional a. (rare) involving 
or based upon s. 

Subjective (s^bd.jje-ktiv), a% 1450. 

[ad. late L. subject iv us , f. subjectus, -um SUB- 
JECT j£.] +1. Pertaining or relating to one 

who is subject ; belonging to or characteristic 
of apolitical subject ; hence, submissive, obedi- 
ent -X706. a. Periaining to the subject as that 
in which attributes inhere; inherent; hence, 
pertaining to the essence or reality of a thing; 
real, essential 1642. 3. Relating tothe thinking 

subject ; proceeding from or Liking place within 
the subject ; having its source in the mind ; (in 
the widest sense) belonging to the conscious 
life. (Correl. to Objective a. ah) 1707. 4. 

Pertaining or peculiar to an individual subject 
or his mental operations; personal, individual 
1767. 6. Art and Literature . Expressing, 

bringing into prominence, or deriving its mate- 
rials mainly from, the individuality of the artist 
or author 1840. c. Excessively introspective or 
reflective 1843. d. Existing in the mind only; 
illusory, fanciful 1869. e. Physiol, and Path. 
Due to internal causes and discoverable by one- 
self alone; said of sensations, symptoms, etc. 
i 855- 5- Having the character of the subject 

of a sentence as expressing the doer of an action 
1864. 6. absol. with tkei That which is sub- 

jective; rarely sb., a subjective lact or thing 
18x7. 

3. The motive* to consider s proposition u true, 
are either objective, i. e. taken from an external oh- 
ject,- .or.. a, L c. they exist only in the mind of him 


who Judges 180x4 £ idealism : see Idealism 1. £ 
method,, the method of investigation which (.tarts from 
conceptions and a priori assumptions, from which de- 
ductions are made. 4. b. The whole a. scheme (damn 
the word 1 ) of the poems I did not like E. FitzGerald. 
e. The boomings in the ear and the a buzz 1876. 5. 

The confounding of $. with objective genitivea 1864. 
Hence Subje’cuve-ly adv., -neaa. 

Subjectivism (sdbdge-ktiviz’m). 1857. [t 
prec. + -isM.l 1. The philosophical theory ac- 
cording to which all our knowledge is merely 
subjective and relative, and which denies the 
possibility of objective knowledge, a. The sub- 
jective method (see prec. 3) 2882. 8* A theory 

or method based exclusively on subjective facts 
1865. b. An ethical theory which conceives the 
aim of morality to be based upon, or to consist 
in, the attainment of states of feeling 1897, So 
Subje ctivist,one who believes in or advocates s. 
Subjectivity (srbfl^ekti-vlti). 1821. [f. as 
prec. + -ity.] 1, Consciousness of one's per- 
ceived states, b. A conscious being 1830. a. 
The quality or condition of viewing things ex- 
clusively through the medium of one’s own 
mind or individuality ; hence, individuality, per- 
sonality 1827. b. That quality of art which 
depends on the expression of the personality or 
individuality of the artist; the individuality of 
an artist as expressed in his work 1830. 3. = 

Subjectivism i. 1839. 4. The quality or con- 

dition of resting upon Mibjective facts or mental 
representation ; the chaiacter of existing in the 
mind only 1877. 

4. The pure s of Religion 1884. 

Subjectivize (^bdgfktivoii^, v. 1868. [f. 
as prec + -IZE.] trans. To make subjective. 

Subjectivo- (snbdgektorvo), comb, form of 
Subjective •» subjective and . . subjectively. 

Su’bjectless, a. 1803. [f. Subject sb. + 
-l.KSS.J Having no subject or subjects. 

Su *bject-ma:tter. ( Earl ier matter subject : 
see Subject a. III. 2.) 1^42. [f. Subject a 

+ Matter sb . ; tr. late L. subject a materia, 
repr. Gr. 1) vnontifxtrrj vKrj (Aristotle).] L 1. 
The matter operated upon in an art, a piocess, 
etc. ; the matter out of which a tiling is formed. 

■j 2. The ground, basis, or source of something 
-1683. II. 1. Material for discourse or expres- 
sion in language ; facts or ideas as constituting 
material for speech or written composition, 
oc<*as. for artistic representation 1702. a. The 
subject or theme of a written or spoken com- 
position 1598. 3. The substance of a book, 

speech, etc. as dlst from the form or style 1633. 
4. That with which thought, deliberation, or 
discussion, a contract, undertaking, project, or 
the like is concerned ; that which is treated 
of or dealt with 1657. b. That with which a 
science, law, etc. deals 1660* c. Law . The 
matter in dispute 1843 

x. Subject-matter for his satyricnl muse, he never 
warned i/jy. 4. I f subject-mnti cri more than one 
are included in the deed, mention them accordingly 
Bentham. 

Subject-Object i8ai. Philos. A sub- 
jective object; the immediate object of cogni- 
tion presented to the mind as dist. from the 
real object ; applied by Fichte to the ego. 
Subjoin (stfbdfloi-n), v. 1573. [In early 
use Sc. ; ad. obs. F. sub jo indr e , ad. L. sub- 
jungere; see Sub- 37 and Join v .] 1. iranu 

To add at the end of a statement, argument, 
or discourse ; occas., to add (a note) at the bot- 
tom of a page. a. To place in immediate 
sequence or juxtaposition ; to add as a con- 
comitant or related element 1668. 

x. According to your request I s. my Epitaph on 
Dr. Johnson Cowrsa. 

Subjugate (sr-bdg^t), r. late ME. It. 

L. subjugate subjugare, f. sub ■ SUB- I g + jugum 
yoke. ] 1. trans. To bring under the yoke or 

into subjection ; to reduce to the condition of 
a subject country or people, a. transf. and fig. 
To bring into bondage or under complete con- 
trol ; to make subservient or submissive 2589. 

x. The special commissions given to the children of 
Israel to s the land of Canaan 1845. a. Aristotle.. 

1 “ d>« minds of generation after genera* 

tion D Ua AKLi. H ence Sn*bj ligate Pm. pple. (Obs. 
or arch.) subjugated. 

Subjugation 165a [»d. 

* at ® L subjugatio, -onem, f, subjugare j see prec.1 
*• The action of ffubjugating or condition of 
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SUBJUGATOR 

being subjugated. 9 . irons/, and Jig , Intel- 
lectual or moral subjection ; reduction to a state 
of subserviency or submission 1785. 
Sulriugator (strbdgdfgritai). 1834. [ad. late 
L. j One who subjugates ; a conqueror. 
Subjunction (stfbdjp-ijkfan). Now rare. 
1633. [ad. late L. subjunctio , -onem. 1 The 
action of subjoining ; tne condition of being 
subjoined. 

Subjunctive (stfbdflirgktiv), and sb. 1530. 
fad. L. subjunctivus, f. subjunct-, subiungere to 
Subjoin.] A. adj. Gram. That is subjoined or 
dependent 1583. b. Designating a mood (L. 
modus subjunctivus, Gr. it rora/cruci) tyxkiots) 
the forms of which are employed to denote an 
action or a state as conceived (and not as a 
fact) and therefore used to express a wish, 
command, exhortation, or a contingent, hypo- 
thetical, or prospective event. Also, belonging 
to this mood, e. g. s. present or present s . (So 
named because it was regarded as specially 
appropriate to * subjoined * or subordinate 
clauses.) 153a c. Characteristic of what is ex- 

E ressed by the subjunctive mood ; contingent, 
vpothetical 1837. 

b. No s. mood existed in the common Sanskrit 1853. 
B. sb. Gram . The subjunctive mood ; a form 
of a verb belonging to the subjunctive mood 
153a. Hence Subju -actively adv. in the s. 
mood. 

Su-bkLngdom, 1835. [Sub- 7 b.] One of 
the primary groups into which the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms are divided. 
Sublapsarian (seblaepse«'ri&n), sb. and a. 
*633. [f. mod.L. subiapsarius, t. L* sub- SuB- 

17 + lapsus Lapse ; see -ian.] Theol '. A. sb. ■= 
Infralapsari an A. 1656. B. adj. — Infra- 
la psari an B. 1633. Hence Sublapsarian ism, 
the s. doctrine. 

Sublate (s#bl?i*t), v. 1548. [f. L. sub/at 
f. sub- Sub- 95 + lat pa. ppl. stem of toilers to 
take away.] *f 1. trans. To remove, take away 
-167a. a. Logic. To deny, contradict, dis- 
affirm; opp. to POSIT a. 1838. a. Hegelian 
Philos . (tr. G. aufheben , used by Hegel as 
having the opposite meanings of * destroy ’ and 
• preserve *) 1865. 

Sublation (stfbl/i-Jon). i6a6. [ad. L. sub- 
latio, -onem (see prec.).] The act of taking 
away, removal. b. Logic . (See prec. a.) 1864. 
c. Hegelian Philos. (See prec. 3.) 1865. 

Su-b-lease, sb. i8a6. [f. Sub- 9 (<z).] A 
lease granted by one who is a lessee or tenant, 
an underlease. 

Sub-lea*se v v. i8a8. [f. Sub- 9 f£).] trans. 
To sub-let. So Sub-lessee*, one who holds or 
receives a sub-lease; St»b-le*asor, one who 
grants a sub-lease. 

Sub-le-t, v. 1766. [f. Sub- 9 (b) + Let v. 1 ] 
trans. To let (property, a tenement) to a sub- 
tenant ; to lease out (work, etc.) under a sub- 
contract i to underlet, sub-lease. Hence Sub- 
let sb. a sub-lease. 

fSubleva-tioiu 2556. [ad. L. sublevatio , 
•onem, t. sub leva re , f. sub- SUB- 25 +■ levare to 
raise.] 1. The action of raising or lifting ; ele- 
vation ; also, a particular point of elevation or 
height -1708. a. A rising, revolt -*1699. 

Su b-lieute-nant 270a. [Sub- 6.] 1. An 
army officer ranking next below a lieutenant ; 
formerly, an officer in certain regiments of the 
British Army, corresponding to the ensign in 
others, a. An officer in the British Navy rank- 
ing next below a lieutenant. Formerly called 
mate. 2804. Hence Sub-lieutenancy. 
Sublimable (sdblai'm&b’l), a. Now rare. 
2666. [f. Sublime v. + -able.] Capable of 
sublimation or of being sublimated. Hence 
8ubli*mableneaa x66x. 

Sublimate (urblimA), sb. 2543. [ad. L. 
sublimatum, sub Umars to Sublime, j 1 • A solid 
product of sublimation, esp. in the form of a 
compact crystalline cake 2696. b. Jig . A refined 
or concentrated product 2683. a. ' Mercury 
; mercuric chloride (bichloride or perchloride 
of mercury), a white crystalline powder, which 
acts as a violent poison 1543. to. Now usu. 
corrosive s. 1685. c. at t rib. — containing or 
impregnated with corrosive a., as «. gauu, 
bottom 2753. 
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fSirblimate, pa. pple. and ppl a. late ME. 
[ad. L. sublimatus , sublimare to Sublime.] 

A. pa. pple. Raised, elevated, exalted -1646. 

B, ppl. a. 1. Mercury s . : • prec. a. -1799. a. 
Refined, purified ; elevated, sublime -1720. 

Sublimate (so* blimr«t),u. 1566. [f. L. sub- 
limat-. sublimare to SUBLIME.] +1. trans. = 
Sublime v. 7. -1637. a. ■■ Sublime v. i. Now 
rare. 1592. b. gen. To act upon (a substance) 
so as to produce a refined product 1601. fa. 
■* Sublime v. a. -1644. b. pass, and intr. To 
be produced as the result of sublimation 1682. 
4. To exalt or elevate to a high or higher state 
1599. 5 * " Sublime v. 5. 1624. 6. To refine 

away into something unreal or non-existent ; to 
reduce to unreality 1836. 

a. b. The heat of Milton’s mind may be said to a. 
his learning Iohnbon. 4. Moral ideas in a thousand 
forms have been sublimated, enlarged and changed 
1869. 5. Their understandings were too direct to a. 

absurdities into mysteries Fkoudb. 

Sublimated (srrblimrUed), ppl. a. 1599. 
[f. prec. + -ED *.] 1. Produced by sublimation 

1605. 9. Jig. Exalted, elevated; raised to a 

high degree of purity or excellence ; lofty, sub- 
lime 1599. 3. Of physical things: Purified, 

refined, rarefied (rare) 1676. 

a In words, whose weight best sute a s. strain e 
Drayton, b. Psychoanalysis. (Cf. next, 3 c.) igao. 
3. The s. air, diffusing itself by ita mobility i860. 

Sublimation (sublime ’Jan), late ME. [a. 
F., or ad. late L. sublimatio, -onem , f. subli- 
mare .] z. The chemical action or process of 
subliming or converting a solid substance by 
means of heat into vapour, which resolidifies 
on cooling, b. Geol. Applied to a (supposed) 
analogous process by which minerals are thrown 
up in a state of vapour from the interior of the 
earth and deposited nearer its surface 1829. c. 
(The condition of) being in the form of vapour 
as the result of sublimation 1808. a* A solid 
substance deposited os the result of the cooling 
of vapour arising from sublimation or a similar 
process 1646. 3. Elevation to a higher state or 

plane of existence; transmutation into some- 
thing higher, purer, or more sublime 16x5. b. 
An elated or ecstatic state of mind x8i6. 4. 

The result of such elevation or transmutation ; 
the highest stage or point (of) 1691. 

3.C. Psychoanalysis. The notion of directing an 
obstructed impulse away from its primitive aim to 
activities of a higher order 1916. 

fSublimatory, a. 1605. [ad. med.L. subli- 
matorius , f. sublimat -; see Sublimate and 
-ORY *. J 1. Suitable for subliming. 9. Used 
in sublimation -1666. 

Sublime (s0btoim\ a . and sb. 1586. [ad. 
L. sublimis , perh. I sub up to + hmen lintel.] A 
adj. x. Set or raised aloft, high up. arch. 1604. 
b. Of flight ; only in fig. context with implica- 
tion of senses 4-7. 1684. c. Anat . Of muscles : 
Lyinj* near the surface, superficial 1855. 9 * Of 

buildings, etc. : Rising to a great height, lofty, 
towering, arch. 2635. 3. Of lofty bearing or 


aspect ; in a badsense, haughty, proud. Chiefly 
‘ in feeling, 


, elated. MlLT 


poet . 1596. tb. Exalted 
4. Of ideas, truths, subjects, etc. : Belonging 
to the highest regions of thought, reality, or 
human activity 1634. fi. Of persons, their 
attributes, feelings, actions : Standing high 
above others by reason of nobility or grandeur 
of nature or character; of high intellectual, 
moral, or spiritual level. Hence: Supreme, 
perfect; freq. mod. colloq. with ironical force 
1643. 0 . Of language, style, or a writer: Ex- 

pressing lofty ideas In a grand and elevated 
manner 1586. 7. Of things in nature and art : 

Calculated to inspire awe, deep reverence, or 
lofty emotion, by reason of beauty, vastness, 
or grandeur 270a 8. Of rank, status : Very 

high, exalted, arch. 270a. b. As an honorific 
due of the Sultan or other potentates ; also 
transf. of their actions. Cf. Sublime Porte (see 
Porte). z8aa c. Refined ; now used in trade 
names to designate the finest quality 1694. 

s. Hee on the wing* of Cherub rode a On the Crys- 
tallin Skie Milt. 3. The proud Souldan with., 
countenance a and Insolent Sfbnsml His fair large 
Front and Eye a declar'd Absolute rule Mil* 4. 
England's sublimer battle cry of ' Duty ' 1833. g. 
Others more a, .Have sunk, extinct in tbeir refulgent 
prime Smbllky. A a piece of impertinence (mod). 
6. The a Dante Common, y. A very a and stately 


SUBLUNARY 

Corinthian columns Evelyn. 8. Meek Newton *S self 
bends from his state a Gray. 

B. sb. 1. Now always with thet That which 
is sublime ; the sublime part, character, proper- 
ty, or feature of 1679. 9. With the : The highest 
degree or point, summit, or acme of. Now 
rare. 1813. 

x. The S. nf Nature b the Sky, the Sun, Moon. 
Stars, &c. Pops. The a of Homer in the bands or 
Pope becomes bloated and tumid Cowraa. a With 
that s. of rascals your attorney Byron. Hence Sub- 
li*me-ly adv.. -ness. 

Sublime (stfblorm), r. late ME. [a. OF. 
sublimer , ad. L. sublimare , f. sublimis Sublime 
<*.] x. trans. To subject (a substance) to the 
action of heat in a vessel so as to convert it 
into vapour, which is carried ofl and on cooling 
is deposited in a solid form. 9. To cause to 
be given off by sublimation or an analogous 
process (e. g. volcanic heat) ; to carry over as 
vapour which resolidifies on cooling ; to extract 
by or as bv sublimation 1460. 3. intr. a. To 

undergo this process ; to pass from the solid to 
the gaseous state without liquefaction x6aa. b. 
To be deposited in a solid form from vapour 
produced by sublimation 168a. 4. trans. To 

raise to an elevated sphere or exalted state ; to 
make (esp. morally or spiritually) sublime 1609. 
5. To transmute into something higher, nobler, 
or more excellent. Also intr. 1669. 8. To raise 
up or aloft, to cause to ascend 163a. b. To 
cause (vapour, etc.) to ascend, as by the action 
of the sun's heat 1633. tc. To cause (the juices 
of a plant, etc.) to rise, and thereby rarefy and 
purify them -1712. f7. To exalt (a person), 

raise to a high office or degree -1638. 

4. A judicious use of metaphors wonderfully raises, 

sublimes, and adorns oratory Goldsm. The blest 
sherbet, sublimed with snow Byron. A soul sub- 
limed by an idea above the region of vanity and conceit 
1866. 5. His very selfishness therefore is sublimed 

into public spirit Macaulay. Hence Subli'mlng 
vbl. sb. freq. aitrib. as subli mi ng-glass, -tube. 

Sublimed (sdbloi'md), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 
prec. + -ED 1 .] 2. That has undergone the 

chemical process of sublimation ; produced by 
sublimation. fa. fig. Elevated, exalted, sub- 
lime ; purified, refined -1823. 

1. 5 . mercury , mercury sublimate. 

Sublimification (aflbli:mifik/i jan). 1791. 
[f. as prec. + -(i)fication.] The act or fact of 
making or being made sublime. 

Subliminal (stfblimin&l), a. 1886. [f. 

Sub- 1 a+L. limin-, litnen threshold + -AL 1 ; 
coined to represent Herbert’s unter der SchwelU 
(sc. dts Bewusstseins) under the threshold (of 
consciousness).] Psych. Below the threshold 
(see Limen) of sensation or consciousness : said 
of states supposed to exist but not strong enough 
to be recognised. Also, pertaining to ‘ the s. 
self b. absol. That which is s. ; the s. self 
1001. 

Sublimity (sflbli*mlti). 1596. [ad. L. subli- 
mitas , - tatem , f. sublimis SUBLIME ; see -ITY.] 
The state or quality of being sublime. t>. An 
instance of this ; a sublime thing or being 1649. 

5. is produced by aggregation, and littleness by dis- 
persion Johnson. Bursts of rapture and of unparal- 
leled s. Palsy* b. He loved to talk of great sub 
limities in religion 1715. 

Sublinear (gz>bli*n&i) t a. 2777. I. [Sub- 
90 c. j Bot. and Zool. Nearly linear, 9. [Sub- 
x a. ] Placed below a written or printed line x868. 
Sublingual (sebli’ggw&l), a. (sb.) 2661. 
[ad. mod.L. sub lingua Its \ see Sub- 2 a, b and 
LINGUAL.] A. adi. +1. Med. Of a pill, etc. 1 
That is placed under the tongue to be sucked 
-1666. a. Anat. Situated under the tongue or 
on the under-side of the tongue 2694. B. sb. 
A s. gland, artery, etc. 1720. 

a S. glased, the smallest salivary gland situated at 
the side of the Jaws and underneath the tongue. So 1. 
artery , supplying the s. gland, ride of the tongue, etc. 

Sublunar (t#bli£*n&j), a. and sb. 1610. 
[ad. mod.L. sublunaris ; see Sub- z a and Lu- 
nar.] A. adj. ■ next A. Now rare. +B, sb. 
- next B -2686. 

Sublunary (urblitfn&ri, s£bliri*n&ri), a. (sb.) 
2599. [f. mocLL. sublunaris ; cf. Lunaey.J 

A. adj. 2. Existing or situated beneath the 
moon ; lying between the orbit of the moon 
and the earth ; hence, subiect to the moon's in- 
fluence 2623. a. Of or belonging to this world 1 
earthly, terrestrial 259a. +3. Characteristic of 
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SUB-MAN 

this world and its affairs ; mundane ; material, 
gross ; temporal, ephemeral *>8x4. 

z. The a Aereal Heavens 169a. a. The uncertainty 
of all a things 1650. 3. Can ye hope to finde rest in 
any of these a contentments ? 1648. 

+B. sb. A s. thing or creature >1748. 
Sub-man (sz^bmasn). 1901. [Sub- 5.] A 
human being of a subnormal type. (Opp. to 
Superman.) 

Submarine (str'bmftrih, in the adj. also spb- 
m&rf-n), a . and sb . 1648. [Sub- x a.] A, adj. 
x. Existing or lying under the surface of the sea 
1668. a. Operating or operated, constructed 
or laid, intended for use under the surface of 
the sea 1648. 

!• A sob-marine Plant 1668. S. volcanoes 1877. a. 
S. cables 1855. S. boat % a boat so designed that it 
can be submerged, and navigated when under water, 
A*, mint, a charge of explosives moored at or beneath 
the surfhce of the sea and exploding on impact. 

B.sb. 1. A submarine creature ; fa submarine 
plant, coral, etc. X703. a. A submarine mine 
1886. g. A submarine boat 1899. Hence 
Su'bmaxlne v trans . to attack with a s. ; Sub- 
marining vbl. sb. Su’bmarlner. 

| Submaxilla (s&bmseksH&). 1891. [mod. 
L.; see Sub- 3 and Maxilla.] An at. The 
lower jaw or jaw-bone. 

Submaxi’llary, a . (sb.) [f. mod.L. 

submaxillaris ; see SUB- 1 b and MAXILLARY.] 
Anat. 1. Situated beneath the inferior maxilla ; 
pertaining to the s. gland ; also as sb. 3. [f. 
prea] Pertaining to the submaxilla 1884. 

1. S. gland, , a salivary gland situated on either side 
below the lower jaw. 

Subme*dial, a. 1849. 1. [Sub- ii, aod.] 
Near the middle or median line ; almost medial, 
a. Gaol. [Sub- xa.] Lying below the middle 
group of rocks 1855. So Submo'dian a. near 
or behind a median part. 

Subme-diant. 1806. [Sub- 4 (r).] Jlfus. 
The sixth note of a scale, lying midway between 
the subdominant and the upper tonic. 
Submerge (stfbmaud^), v. 1606. [ad. L. 
submergere, var. of summergere ; see Sub- a and 
Merge v. j x. pass. To be covered with water ; 
to be sunk under water, a. trans. To cause to 
sink or plunge into water ; to place under water 
x6xx. 8. intr. To sink or plunge under water ; 
to undergo submersion : nowfreq.of submarines 
165a. 

e. Continents submerged, and.. ocean bottoms lifted 
up to become mountains iB8<x a. The shallow and 
tidelen Baltic has scarcely a Bounding that could 
«. St. Paul's Cathedral 187a 3. Ho submerged, and 

we lost sight of him 1863. 

Submerged (stfbmaud^d), ppL a. 1799. 
[f. prec. +-ED 1 .1 Sunk under water ; covered 
or overflowed with water ; Bot. growing entire- 
ly under water. Now freq. of submarines. 

S. tenth (fig.), that part of toe population which Is 
permanently In poverty and misery. 

Submergence (s3bm5*jdg&s). 183a. [f. 
Submerge v. 4- -ence.] The condition of being 
submerged or covered with water (also Geol. , 
with glacier ice) ; the state of being flooded or 
inundated, b. fig., e.g. a being plunged in 
thought; the * swamping* of one thing by 
another; a sinking out of sight or into ob- 
scurity 187a. 

Submerse (s£bm5us), v. rare. 1837. [f. 
L. submen -, submergere to Submerge.] trans. 
To submerge, drown. So Submersed (s£b- 
mS’rst) pa. fiple. and fpl. a. (now chiefly Bot.) 
submerged 1797. 

Submersible (sffbmS’islb’l), a. and sb. 
1866. [1 L, submen-, submergere. 1 A. adj. 
That may be submerged, covered with, plunged 
Into, or made to remain under water ; esp. of a 
boat. B. sb. A submersible boat 190a 
Submersion (sflbmS'iJan). 1579. [ad. L. 
j ubmersio, -onem ; see prec.1 The action of 
submerging or condition of being submerged ; 
plunging into, sinking under, or flooding with 
water ; oceas. drowning, 

SubminftBter (s£bmi*nlstoi), v. Now rare. 
1601. [ad. L. subministran j see Sub- 8 and 
Minister ».] x. trans. To supply or furnish 
(sometimes hi a secret manner), *fa. intr. To 
minister to (lit. and fig.) -169a. 

a* Our Paanons. to im Ben, and Went of Pur- 
poses, at ones 169a 
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Submiss (s£bmi"s), a. 157a [ad. L. sub- 
missus, submitters to Submit.] x. - Submis- 
sive. Obs. exc. arch, fa* Of the voice, speech : 
Low, uttered in an undertone, subdued -1787. 

x. With aw In adoration at his feet 1 fell S. Milt. 
A Simple, S., Humble Style 170a. Hence Submi’SB- 
ly adv., -ness {arch.). 

Submission (s^bmi-Jbn). late ME. [ad. 
OK., or L. submissto, -. onem , f. submitt ere to 
Submit.] x. Law. Agreement to abide by a; 
decision or to obey an authority ; reference to j 
the decision or judgement of a (third) party ; in 
recent use spec., the referring of a matter to 
arbitration, b. In wider use, the act of sub- 
mitting a matter to a person for decision or 
consideration 1911, c. The theory of a case 
put forward by an advocate 192a. a. The 
condition of being submissive ; submissive con- 
duct or bearing ; deference; foccas. humiliation, 
abasement, arch. 1449. b. pi. Acts of deference 
or homage ; demonstrations of submissiveness. 
arch. 1617, 3. The action of submitting/* an 

authority, a conquering or ruling power ; the 
act of yielding to the claims of another, or sur- 
rendering to his will or government ; the con- 
dition of having submitted 148a. +4. Used 

fori Admission, confession. Shaks. 

a. Luther.. writeth to the Bishop of Rome letters 
full of s. 1560. fPhr. With (great) s. t subject to cor- 
rection. 3. To save his own life.. by s. to the enemy 
Hobbks. transf. I learn ’d at last s. to my lot Cow- 
per. 4. Rom. and Jul. in. L 76. 

Submissive (s#bmi*siv) t a. 1586. [f. L. 

submiss-, submittere to Submit.] Disposed or 
inclined to submit ; yielding to power or autho- 
rity; marked by submission or humble and 
ready obedience. 

A lowe stibmlssiue reuerence Shaks. Pious and s. 
prayers Scott. As little s. to lawful authority as his 
forefather Fbksmam. Hence Submi*BBive-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Submit (s£bmi *t), v. late ME. [ad. L. 
submittere, var. of summit/ere, f. sub- Sub- a + 
mitt ere to send, put.l I. 1. red. and intr. To 
place oneself under the control of a person in 
authority or power ; to become subject, surren- 
der oneself, or yield to a person or his rule, etc. 
a. To surrender oneself to judgement, criticism, 
correction, a condition, treatment, etc. ; to con- 
sent to undergo or abide by a condition, etc. 
late ME. +b. Const, to with inf or gerund : 
To yield so far as /* do so-and-so, consent to ; 
occas . to condescend to -1853. +3. reft. To 

expose oneself to danger, etc. -1601, 
t. When a man maketh his children, tos. themselves 
..to his government Hobbks. To thy Husband's 
will Thine shall a. Milt. a. Submitting to what acemd 
remediless Milt. b. Where the mortgagee submits 
to be redeemed xBi8. 3. Jut. C . L iii. 47. 

IL x. trans To bring under a certain control, 
government, or rule; to make subject, cause to 
yield to a person ; to cause (a tiling) to be sub- 
ordinated /* another. Now rare, late ME. a. 
To subject to a certain condition or treatment. 
Now rare. 1450. b. To subject to an operation 
or process 18x5. 3. To bring under a person's 
view, notice, or consideration; to refer to the 
decision or judgement of a person ; to bring up 
or present for criticism, consideration, or ap- 
proval X560. b. In Sc. Law, to refer to arbitra- 
tion 1799. 4. To put forward as a contention or 
proposition ; to urge or represent with deference 
| ( that . ,). Now lreq. in legal parlance. x8x8. 

x. We Bubroitte our reason to our fayth 1558. a. b. 
When alcohol is submitted to distillation 1857. 3. 

Dare to be true, a. the rest to Heaven Prior. Such 
proceedings may be submitted for the sanction of Par- 
1 1 lament 190J. 4. Counsel,. .submitted that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover damages 1907. 

tllL trans. To let or lay down, lower, sink, 
lay low; to place (one's neck) under the yoke 
or the axe. -1807. 

Will ye s. your necks, and chuse to bend The supple 
knee? milt. Hence Snbml’tter, one who submits. 
Submo*ntane, a. 18x9. 1. [Sub- x a.] 
Passing under, or existing below, mountains, 
a. [Sub- xa a.] Lying about the foot of moun- 
tains ; belonging to the foot-hills of a range ; 
belonging to the lower slopes of mountains 1830. 

Submu-coua, a. 1684, [ad. mod.L* xub- 
mucosas.] 1. Path. [Sub- ao,J Somewhat 
mucous; partly consisting of or attended by 
mucus ; 0} an indistinctly mucous character, 
a. [Sun- lb.] a. AnaL Situated beneath the 


SUBORDINATE 

mucous membrane | pertaining to the areolar 
tissue so situated 2835. b. Path, and Surg. 
Occurring or introduced under the mucous 
membrane; affecting the submucous areolar 
tissue 1875. 

Subniu*ltiple, a. and sb. 1696. [ad. late 
L. submultiplus ; see Sub- xo and Multiple.] 
A. adj. Of a ratio x In which the antecedent is 
an aliquot part of the consequent : the converse 
of multiple. Of a number, etc.: That is an 
Aliquot part of another. Now rare or Obs. B. 
sb. A submultiple or aliquot part (of) 1758. 
fSubne-Ct, v. 1583. [ad. L. subnectere ; 
see Sub- a, 27.] x. trans. To subjoin, Also 
absol. -1704. a. To fasten underneath. Pope. 
Subnormal, sb. 1710. [ad. mod.L. sub- 
normals (sc. tinea line) ; see Sub- x and NOR- 
MAL.] Geom. That part of the axis of abscissas 
which is intercepted between the ordinate and 
the normal at any point of the curve. 

SubnoTmal, a. 1890. [Sub- 14.] Less 
than normal, below the normaL Chiefly Med. 
Hence Subnorma*lity 189a 

Subocci-pital, a. 1733. [ad. mod.L. tub- 
occipital^ ; see Sub- x b.] Anat. x. Situated 
under the occiput or below the occipital bone. 
9. Situated on the under surface of the occipital 
lobe ot the biain 1889. 

x. 5 . nerve , the first cervical nerve. 

Subo-ctave. 1659. fL [Sub- ia] An 
eighth part (rare) -1705. 9. Mus. | SUB- 4 (£).] 

The octave below a given note. Also attrib. in 
s. coupler. 1659. 

Su-b-o-fficer. 1618. [Sub- 6.J A sub- 
ordinate officer. 

Subope-rcular, a. (sb.) 1854. [f. next + 

-AR 1 ,J Ichth. Designating a bone in the lower 
part of the operculum of a fish ; pertaining to 
the suboperculum. 

|| Suboperculum (st>b*p5*.iki*flflm). 1834. 
[mod.L., f. sub- Sub- 9 b (a) 4 Operculum.] 
i. Jchth. The bone situated below the operculum 
in the gill-cover of a fish. a. Anat. The part 
of an occipital orbital gyre which overlies tho 
insula of Reil 1889. 

Subo rbital, a. and sb. i8aa. [Sijb- i b.] 
A. adj. Situated below or under the 01 bit of the 
eye ; infraorbital B. sb. A s. structure ; a s. 
bone, cartilage, nerve, eta 1834. So Sub* 
oTbitar, -oTbltary adjs. and sbs. 

Su border. x8a6. L [Sub- 7 b.] Zool. and 
Bot. A subdivision of an order ; a group next 
below an order in a classification of animals or 
plants 9. [Sub- 5 b.] Arch . A secondary 
or subordinate 1 order ' in a structure of arches 
1890. 

Subordinacy (srb^jdmisiV 1637. [f. 

Subordinate a. ; see -acy. J The state ot 
being subordinate ; subordination. 

Lifted out of m. into supremacy 1893 

Subo rdinal, a. 1870. [f. mod.L. subordo 9 
-ordinis (see Sub- 7, Order sb.) + -al i.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the rank of, a suborder. 
Subo*rdinary» 1791. [f. Sijb- 5 + Ordi- 
nary sb. ] Her. A charge of frequent occur- 
rence but considered of less importance than an 
ordinary ; a subordinate ordinary. 

Subordinate (subfV.uiinA), a. and sb. 1456. 
[ad. med. L. subordinate, subordinare to SUB- 
ORDINATE .] A. adj. 1. Belonging to an inferior 
rank, grade, class, or order, and hence dependent 
upon the authority or power of another. So of 
power, position, etc. a. Of things, material 
and immaterial: Dependent upon or subservient 
to the chief or principal thing. Chiefly in techn. 
use. 1588. 8* Of inferior importance ; not princi- 
pal or predominant; secondary, minor 166s. 
4. Geol. Underlying ; subjacent 1833. 

s. The s. officer must receive the commands of his 
superior Goldsm. In his s. official position 1860. a. 
A S. End is that which is referred to some farther 
End 1607. When a a clause acts the part of object 
to a verb 1844. 3. My expectations from it wet* of 

a s. nature only 1786. f Consisting . .partly of clay 
and sand, with s. beds ot lignite 1833. 

B. sb. i, A subordinate person ; one in a posi- 
tion of subordination; one who is under the 
control or orders of a superior 2640 a. A sub- 
ordinate thing, matter, etc. 1839. 

S. What the jurisdiction of bishop* over their sub. 
ordinates Is to be Burks. Hence SttbO*rdlaate-ly 
adv., -nose (rare). 

Tie), i i (Psyche). 9 {what). y(g#t> 
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SUBORDINATE 

Subordinate (s#bg7'jdin*it), v, 1597. [f. | 
late L. subordinate subordinate. 1 sub- Sub- a 
+ ordinare to order, Ordain. J 1. trans. To 
bring into a subordinate position ) to render 
subordinate, dependent, or subservient. Now 
rare with personal obj. a. To place in a lower 
order, rank, etc. ; to make secondary or con- 
sider as of less importance or value 1634. a. 
Arch. To arrange (arches) in * orders’ 1878. 

«. He to whose will our wills are to be subordinated 
Carlylk. a. The teacher, who subordinates prudence 
to virtue Coleridge, 

Subo rdinating, ppl. a. 1751. [-ino*.] 

That subordinates ; involving subordination. 

3 . conjunction f (Gram.) one that serves to join a sub- 
ordinate to a principal clause. 

Subordination (sdbfjdinri'Jan). 1616. 
fad. late L. subordinate, - onem ; see prec.] 1. 
The arrangement of persons or things in a 
series of successively dependent ranks or de- 
grees. Also, fan instance of this. Now rare or 
Obs. fb. A rank in a graded series -1751. 9. 

The condition of being subordinate, inferior, 
or dependent; subjection, subservience 2651. 
b. Gram . The dependence of one clause upon 
another 1857 3. The condition of being sub- 

servient to some end. object, or need 1673. 4* 
The condition of being duly submissive to au- 
thority or discipline ; submission or subjection 
to the rule of a superior officer or the govern- 
ment of a higher power 1736. 3. Arch. The 

act or fact of forming arches into 'orders' 
1878. 

s. The a of superior and vassal having soon ceased 
to be strict 1758. b. An insolent leveller, . . eager . . to 
confound the subordinations of society Johnson, a. 
Their independent spirit disdained the yoke of s. 
Gibbon. 3. A certain a of individual actions to social 
requirements x86a. 4. S. must be preserved in the 

Army 1760. Hence Subordina*tionism Theol 
the doctrine that the Second and Third Persons of the 
Trinity are inferior, in order or in essence, to the First 
Person. 

SuboTdinative, a. rare . 264a. [^Sub- 
ordinate V . + -IVE.J Tending to subordinate, 
involving subordination, b. Gram. Containing 
a subordinate clause or clauses 1857. 

Suborn (s#bp’m), v . 1534. [ad. L. subor- 
nare , f. sub- Sub- 34 +omare to equip.] 2. 
trans. To bribe, induce, or procure (a person) 
by underhand or unlawful means to commit a 
misdeed. When used absol. often ■■ to draw 
away from allegiance, corrupt the loyalty of. 
9, sfec, To bribe or unlawfully procure (a per- 
son) to make accusations or give evidence ; to 
induce to give felse testimony or to commit per- 
jury. Also, to procure (evidence) by such un- 
lawful means. 2557. b. To procure the perform- 
ance or execution of (a thing) by bribery or 
other corrupt means 2817. T3 -To prepare, 
provide, or procure, esp. in a secret, stealthy, 
or underhand manner -2721. +4. To furnish, 

equip, adorn -1605. +5. To introduce or bring 

to one’s aid with a sinister motive -2677. 

S. Different persons were suborned to cut off the 
duke by assassination 1783. s. Then they suborned 
men, which aayd, We haue heard him speake blas- 
phemous wordes N.T. (Geneva) Acta vi. zi. 3. In a 

{ olden boule She then subomd a potion Chapman. 
fence SuboTner. 

Subornation (wbpxnei'frn). 2598. [ad. 
L, suborn at io , -onem, f. subomare to Suborn.] 
1. The act of inducing or procuring a person 
to commit an evil action, by bribery, corruption, 
or the like ; an instance of this. Also, funder- 
hand action. 2548. 9. The act of procuring a 

person to give false evidence. Also, an instance 
of this. 2538. 

t. Without Bribery, or S., he had attminM to the 
dignity of the Purple 1670. a. A perjury as bloody 
as that of Oates and Bedlowi— • s. as audacious 
Burrs. Phr. S. if perjury, the act of procuring a 
witness on oath to commit perjury. 

II Subpoena (stfbpPnA, stfpfnfi), sb. late 
ME. [Law-L., - L. tub puna under a penalty, 
being the first words of the writ-l Law. 2. A 
writ issued by chancery commanding the pre- 
sence of a defendant to answer the matter alleged 
against him* Also writ of u »• A writ issued 
from a court of justice commanding the presence 
of a witness under a penalty for failure 2467. 
b. attrib. In s. office 2688. Hence || Subpoena v. 
trans. to serve with a writ of s.; to sumiuun as 
a witness In a court ofjustioe. 

8ubpo*lsr, a. 1896. [Cf. Sp. subpo lar*] 


ao6i 

x. [Sub- 2a b.] Adjacent to the poles or polar I 
sea. 9. [Sub- x a.] Beneath the pole of the 
heavens 1876. 

Su-b-prefect. 1845. [Sub- 6.] An assis- 
tant or deputy prefect ; spec, an administrative 
official of a department of France immediately 
subordinate to the prefect; the administrator 
of a province of Peru. Hence Subprefexture, 
the office of a s., a division of a prefecture. 

Su'bprindpoL 1597. I. [Sub- 6.] A vice- 
principal of a university, etc. 9. Arch. [Sub- 
5 b.] An auxiliary rafter or principal brace 
1843, 3. Mus. [SUB- 23.] An open diapason 

sub-bass 1876. 

Su bpri or. MEL [a. OF. subpricur, med. 
L. subprior, var. oi supprior ; see Sub- 6 and 
Prior sb.] A prior's assistant and deputy, So 
Su'bprioress. 

Strbre gion. 2864. [Sub- 7 c.] A division 
or subdivision of a region, esp. of a geographical 
region, with ref. to the distribution of animals. 

Subreption (s£brcf>Jan). 1600. [ad. L. 
subreptio , -onem, f. subripere, f. sub- Sub- 34 + 
rapere to snatch.] a. Reel. Law. The suppres- 
sion of the truth or concealment of facts with a 
view to obtaining a faculty, dispensation, etc. 
(Opp. to obreption.) b. A fallacious or deceptive 
representation ; an inference derived from such 
a misrepresentation 1865. 

Subreptitious (spbrcptrjas), a. 26x0. [f. 
L. subrepticius , -itius (f. subrept-, subripere ) ; 
see prec. and -itious l . J su Law . Obtained by 
subreption, b. Clandestine, Surreptitious, 
Hence Subrepti’tiously adv. by subreption. 

Subreptive (s£bre*ptiv), a. i6ix. [ad. late 
L. subreptivus, f. subrept -, subripere .] Surrep- 
titious ; spec, in Kantian Philos. 

Subrogate (sjrbnTgrit), v . 1538. [f. L. 

subrogat -, subrogare (var. surr-), {. sub- Sub- 26 
+ rogare to ask, offer for election.] +1. trans. 
To elect or appoint in the place of another; to 
substitute in an office -2738. 9. To substitute 

(a thing) for another. Now rare. 1548. 3 .Law. 
To put (a person) in the place of, or substitute 
(him) for, another in respect of a right or claim; 
to cause to succeed to the rights of another j 
see next a. 1818. 

Subrogation (svbr^g^'Jan). late ME. [ad. 
L. subrogate, -onem ; see prec.] fx. Substitu- 
tion -1681. 9. Law . The substitution of one 

party for another as a creditor ; the process by 
which a person who pays a debt for which 
another is liable succeeds to the rights of the 
creditor to whom he pays it; the right of such 
succession 1710. 

Sub rosa : see |l Sub. 

SubscaptilarCsDbskerpirilfii),^. 1831. [ad. 
mod.L. subscapu laris ; see next.] a. Anat. 
Situated below, or on the under surface of, the 
scapula, b. Path. Occurring under the scapula 
2897. 

a. S. muscle * next. So Subaca*pulary a. 1705. 

t Subscapularia(sr:bsk3epi*71&o‘ris). 2704. 
mod.L., see Sub 2 d and SCAPULAR.] Anat. 
n full s. muscle s A muscle originating in the 
venter of the scapula and inserted in the lesser 
tuberosity of the humerus. 

Subscribable (stfbskrei-bfib'l), a. 2894. [f. 
next + -able.] Capable of being subscribed. 
Subscribe (sJfoskrai'b), v. late ME. [ad. 
L. subscribers, f. sub - Sub- 9 + scriben to write.] 
i. trans. To write (one's name or mark) on, 
orig. at the bottom of, a document, esp. as a 
witness or consenting party; to sign f one’s 
name) to. Now rare. b. To write, set aown, 
or inscribe below or at the conclusion of some- 
thing. Now rare . 2579. fc. To put fa person) 
down for so much. Sh AKS. 0. With compL s 

&. ref To put oneself down as so-and-so, at 
the foot of a letter or other document. Now 
rare. 2678. fb. trans. To • write (a person) down’ 
so-and-so. Shaks. 8* To sign one's name to ; 
to signify assent or adhesion to, by signing 
one’s name ; to attest by signing 244a 1 * 4 * To 
give one's assent or adhesion to ; to counten- 
ance, support, favour, sanction, concur in -2782. 
+5. To sign away, yield up. Shaks* 6. intr. 
To write one’s signature; esp. to put one's 
signature to in token of assent, approval, or 
testimony; to sign one’s name as a witness. 


SUBSCRIPTION 

etc. 1535. 7. To give one’s assent to a state- 

ment, opinion, proposal, scheme, or the likef 
to express one s agreement, concurrence, or 
acquiescence 2549. b. To agree or be a party 
to a course of action or condition of things ; to 
give approval, sanction, or countenance to ; also 
occas. to consent or engage to ; to agree that , ... 
Now rare or Obs. 2566. 8. To give one’s ad- 

hesion or allegiance, make one's submission to 
another ; gen. to submit, yield, give in. Now 
rare or Obs. 1590. fb. To submit or subject 
oneself e law or rule ; to conform or defer to a 
person’s will, etc. -1773. +c. To admit one’s 

inferiority or error, confess oneself in the wrong 
Shaks. 9. Const, to : a. To admit or concede 
the force, validity, or truth of. Now rare or 
Obs. X50Z. "fb. To make acknowledgement or 
admission of. Shaks. fi o. To vouch or answer 
fora, person. Shaks. xx. trans . To promise 
over one’s signature to pay (a sum of money) 
for shares in an undertaking, or to or towards 
a particular object ; to undertake to contribute 
(money) in support of any object. Abo, to 
take up (shares). 2640. 22. absol. or intr. To 

undertake to contribute money to a fund, to a 
society, party, etc. 2643. b. To s. fori to put 
one’s name down as a purchaser of shares, a 
periodical, newspaper, or book, etc. 27x2. 13. 

Book trade . a. Of a bookseller : To agree before- 
hand to take (a certain number ot copies of a 
book) ; also s. for. Also occas. intr . Ot a book t 
To be taken by the trade. 2867. b. Of a pub- 
lisher: To offer (a book) to the trade 2910. 

1. They must all s. their names as witnesses Blacx- 
stonk. C. Rich. It. 1. iv. 50. a. b. Much Ado v. ii. 
59. 3. He subscribed the will as a witness in the same 

room xBx8. 4. Tr. 4 Cr. n. iiL 156. 6. He proceeded 
in Divinity, having.. subscribed to the £4 Articles 
Wood. 7. If ye all doo a to this opinion 1^49. 
b. Shall .. I .. tamely s. to my own degradation f 
1844. 8. Tr. 4 Cr. z v. v. 105. b. Sir, to your pleasure 
humbly I a Shako. C. I will a, and say I wrong'd 
the Duke Shake. 9. a. I must warmly a to die 
learning. . of Mr. Hume's history Goldsm. is. The 
Urge sura of zo,ooo l. was subscribed at once 187a 
za I a to the club here Dickens, b. The maids of 
honour, .are tearing others to a for the book Swift. 
13. a. Of Mr. Disraeli's 1 Lot hair ' 1500 copies wexe 
at first subscribed 1873. 

Subscriber (s^bskrai-baj). 2599. [f. prec. 
+ -er ] .] 1. One who subscribes, or affixes bis 

signature to, a letter or document, articles of 
religion, etc. 9. One who subscribes to a 
specified object or institution, the funds of a 
company, etc., for shares, a book, etc. 2697. 
Subscript (sirbskript), sb. and a. 2704. 
lad. L. subscript us, subscribers to Subscribe.] 
A. sb. 2. That which is written underneath ; a 
writing at the bottom or end of a document, 
etc, 1 a signature, 9. A subscript letter or 
symbol 2902. B. adj. Written underneath 4 
chiefly in iota s. (see Iota x), the small 1 written 
underneath in 9, p, 9/ x86x. 

Subscription (sdtakrrpjan). 1450. [ad. 
L. subscript io, -onem, f. subscript subscribers to 
Subscribe.] x. A piece of writing at the end 
of a document, e.g. the concluding clause or 
formula of a letter with the writer's signature, 
the colophon of a book, eta fb. Something 
written or inscribed underneath, e.g. a num- 
ber written under another, an inscription or 
title underneath -1814 9. A signature, signed 
name 2483. 8. A signed declaration or state- 

ment ; Rom. Antiq ., a rescript signed by the 
emperor. Obs. exc. Hist 2599. 4. The action 

or an act of affixing a signature ; the signing 
of one's name or of a document 2499. 5. A 

declaration of one’s assent to articles of religion, 
or some formal declaration of principles, etc. 
by signing one’s name ; spec. In the Church of 
England, assent to the Thirty-nine Articles 
1588. +6. Assent, approval. Also, an Instance 

of this. -1650. fb. Submission, allegiance. 
Shaks. 7. The action or an act of subscribing 
money to a fund or for stock; the raising of a sum 
of money for a certain object by collecting con- 
tributions from a number of people ; ft scheme 
for raising money in this way. Also, an under- 
taking or agreement to subscribe so much. 2647. 
8. A contribution of money for a specified ob- 
ject ; spec, the fixed sum promised or required 
as a periodical contribution by a member of a 
society, eta to its funds, or for the purchase of 
a periodical publication, or in payment for a 
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SUBSISTENCE 


book published *bv subscription* 1679. b. 
A sum of money subscribed by several parties ; 
a fund. Now chiefly in phr. to raise, get up a s., 
U.S. to make or take up a s., to make a collec- 
tion. 1730. fc. spec. A share in a commercial 
undertaking or a loan. Also collect . sing . -176a. 
q. Book-trade, a. A method of bringing out a 
book, by which the publisher or author under- 
takes to supply copies of the book at a certain 
rate to those who agree to take copies before 
publication. Freq. in phr. by s. 1706. b. (a) 
The taking up of a book by the trade ; (b) The 
offering of a book to the trade. 1895. c. U.S. 
The house-to-house sale of books by canvassers 
z 88o. 

s. The a of the first epistle to the Corinthians states 
that it was written from Philippi Paley. 6. b. 1 
neuer gaue you Kingdoms, call’d you Children ; You 
ewe me no a. Shaks. 

attrib. and Comb . in the sense * supported by sub* 
•cription \ as 1, concert | a. book, (a) a book contain- 
ing the names of subscribers to any object (with the 
amounts of their subscriptions) j (b) l/.S. a book sold 
from house to house by canvassers! -list, a list of 
subscribers' names (often with the amounts of their 
subscriptions)! 8. price, (a) the price at which a book 
Is offered before publication to those who promise to 
take copies ; (J) the price at which a periodical publi- 
cation is supplied to those who promise to take so 
many numbers 1 8. room, a room (e. g. belonging to a 
club, an exchange) which is open to subscribers only. 

Subacriptive (s#bskri*pliv), a. rare. 1748. 
[f. L. subscript -, subscribers to Subscribe + 
•IVE.] 1. Pertaining to the 'subscription* of 
a letter. a. Pertaining to the subscribing of 
money 1807. 

Subsecive (sr*bs/fciv), a. Now Obs. or rare. 
1613. [ad. L. subsecivus cut off and left re- 
maining, f. sub- Sub- + secure to cut] Re- 
maining over, spare t chiefly in s. hours. 

Sirbsection. i6ai. [f. Sub- 7 + Section.] 
A division of a section, b. Nat. Hist. A sub- 
ordinate division of a section or group 1826. 
Hence Su'bsectloned a . divided mto subsec- 
tions. 

II Subsellium (s*bse-litfm). PI. -la (-U). 
1701. [ L. , f. sub - Sub- 3 + sella seat.] 1 . Rom . 
Antiq. A seat in an amphitheatre, a. Church 
Arch. — Misericord ac. 1806. So ||Subse‘lla 
(in sense 2). 

Subsequence (strbs/k w£ns). 1500. [f. next; 
see -ENCB.J 1. That which is subsequent ; a 
subsequent event ; the sequel. a. The con- 
dition or fact of being subsequent 1668. 

a. With such an order of precedence and a as their 
natures will bear 1668. 

Subsequent (sirbsJkwdnt), a. and sb. 1460. 
[a. F subsequent, or ad. L» subsequens, -entem, 
subsequi , f. sub -closely +sequi to follow.] A. 
adj. 1. Following in order or succession ; coming 
or placed after, esp. immediately after, a. Fol- 
lowing or succeeding in time ; existing or occur- 
ring after, esp. immediately after, something 
expressed or implied ; coming or happening 
ktter 1503. 

1. But more of this in a a. chapter Scott. # s. The 
day from which all his a yean took their colour 
Macaulay. It was long a. to the death of both his 
parents 1871. Phr. Condition s . : see Condition sb. 

fB. sb. A person or thing that follows or 
comes after another -1824. Hence Subee- 
quential a., -ly adv. Subsequently adv. 
Subserous (s#bsT**ras), a. 1833. [f. Sub- 
+ Serous.] i. [Sub- zb.] a. Anat. Situ- 
ated or occurring beneath a serous membrane, 
as s. tissue, b. Path. Affecting the subserous 
tissue, a. [Sub- aob.l Somewhat serous 1891. 
Subserve (sffbsiuv;, v. 1619. [ad. L. sub- 
urvire, f. sub- Sub- 8 + serving Serve v.] i. 
intr. To be subservient to. 9. trans. To be 
instrumental in furthering or assisting (a pur- 
pose, object, action, function, or condition) ; to 
promote or assist by supplying an instrument 
or means 1677. b. To be instrumental in fur- 
thering the purpose, interest, or function of 
(a person or thing), rare, x66x. fa* intr. To 
act in a subordinate position. Milt. 

x. it subserves. . to the Trade of this Place 1759* *• 
It might a the double purpose of ridding us of a 
nuisance, and relieving the public pressure 1813. b. 
Portions of bone are also developed to protect and 
otherwise a the organs of the senses 1854. 3. Not 

made to rule, But to a where wisdom bean command 
Milt. 

Subservience (s#bs5*ivi£ni). 1678. [f. 


next ; see -bncb .1 i. The eondition or quality 
of being serviceable, as a means to an end. a. 
A condition of subordination or subjecdon to 
another. Now rare exc. as Implied in 3. 1701. 
3. Subservient behaviour, attitude, or conduct ; 
servile subordination, submissiveness, obse- 
quiousness 1819. 

s. To order al means and affaires in s. to hit end and 
designe 1677. 3. A young Persian monarch, cor- 

rupted by universal s. around him 1849. So Sub- 
sevviency 1651. 

Subservient (s£bs3-jvi£nt), a. 1639. [ad. 
L. subserviens, -entem, subservire .] x. Being of 
use or service as an instrument or means ; 
serviceable. a. Acting or serving in a sub- 
ordinate capacity; subordinate, subject 1641. 
3. Of persons, their actions, etc.: Slavishly sub- 
missive; truckling, obsequious X79A. 

1. Scarce ever reading any thing whicn he did not 
make s. in one kinde or other x66i. Every particular 
affection, .is a. to self-love 1729. a. Can we think he 
will be patient thus to be made s. to hia enemy? 
1667. 3. The lawyers bad been s. beyond all other 

classes to the Crown Geekn. Hence Subse*rvlent- 
ly adv. 

Subside (s^bsol'd), v. 1681. [ad. L. sub- 
sidere , f. sub- SUB- 2 + sidere to sit down.] 1. 
intr. To sink down, fall to the bottom, pre- 
cipitate. 9. To sink to a low or lower leveL, 
esp. of liquids or soil sinking to the normal 
level ; (of valleys) to form a depression ; (of a 
swelling or something inflated) to be reduced 
so as to become flat 1706. b. Of a mass of 
earth, etc. : To fall or give way as the result of 
dynamic disturbance, etc. 1773. c. Of persons : 
To sink down into or on to a chair, etc. 1879. 
3. Of the sea, wind, storm : To sink to rest, 
abate 1791. 4. Of strong feeling, excitement, 

clamour, and the like : To cease from agitation, 
fall into a state of quiet or of less violence or 
activity 1700. b. Of a condition : To die down, 
pass away, wear oft Of an action s To be dis- 
continued. 1751. 5. Of persons: To fall into 

an inactive or less active or efficient state 1728. 
b. To cease from activity; esp. to lapse into 
silence 1871. 6. To be merged in ; to pass 

into (rare) 1781. 

a. The waters of the Nile had subsided 1863. 3. 

The wind had already subsided 1839. 4 * Our desire 

of revenge had by this time subsided Evelyn. The 
hubbub gradually subsides 189a. 5. b. Being told 

that he must keep quiet or be arrested he subsided 
1880. 

Subsidence (szrbsiddns, s£bwi*d£ns). 1646. 
[ad. L. subsidentia sediment, f. subsidere to 
Subside ; see -ence.] f 1 . A sediment, precipi- 
tate -189a 9. The settling (of solid or heavy 

things) to the bottom, formation of sediment, 
precipitation 1656. 3. The sinking (of liquids) 

to a normal or lower level ; also, a fall in the 
level of ground 1669. b. A fall in rhythm or 
accent 1824. 4. A sinking into inactivity or 

quiescence 1731. fi. (orig. Gcol.) A gradual 
lowering or settling down of a portion of the 
earth due to dynamic causes, mining operations, 
or the like 1802. 6. attrib ., applied to vessels 

in which liquids are put in order to precipitate 
their suspended solid matter 1858. 

a. Separate the liquid part by mtration or by a 
1800. 4. A decided s. of her animosity Dickbns. So 
Subslaency (stress var.). 

Subsidiary (sffbsi'diiri), a. and sb. 1543. 
[ad. L. subsidiarius, {. Subsidium.] 1. Serving 
to help, assist, or supplement ; auxiliary, tribu- 
tary, supplementary. (Chiefly of things. ) b. Of 
a stream: Tributary. Similarly of a valley. 
1834. 9. Subordinate, secondary 1831. 3. t*. 

Consisting of a subsidy or subsidies -1640. b. 
Depending on a subsidy or subsidies : in j. treaty 
1755. °* Maintained by subsidies 1803. 

9. S. company , a company controlled by another 
holding more than 50 per cent of its issued share 
capital. 

B. sb. A subsidiary thine; something which 
furnishes assistance or additional supplies ; an 
aid, auxiliary. Now rare. 1603. b. An assis- 
tant 1807. c. Stock Exch. A subsidiary company 
1898. d. Polo. A subsidiary goal X903. 

11 Subsidium (s£bsi*di 0 m). /Y.-ia(ii). 1640. 
[L. ; see Subsidy.] A help, aid, subsidy. 
Subsidize (sirbsidaiz), v. 1795. [(. next 
+ -IZB.] z. trans. a. To make a payment for 
the purpose of securing the services of (mer- 
cenary or alien troops), b. To furnish (a 


country, nation, princes) with a subsidy for the 
purpose of securing their assistance or their 
neutrality in war 1797. 9. trans f. a. To secure 
the services of by payment or bribery 1815. b. 
To support by grants of money : now esp, of 
the government or some central authority con- 
tributing to the upkeep of an institution, etc. 
1828. 

x. a. He.. subsidised a corps of 8000 Swiss 1838. 
b. To s. one power against another 186a. a. a. Tos. 
a venal pen 1815. b. The schools, .have been subsi- 
dised by grants from the county magistrates 1885. 

Sutwidy (so'bsldi), sb. late ME. [a. AF. 
subsidies OF. subside, ad. L. subsidium , ] i. 
Help, aid, assistance. Also with a and pi. Obs . 
or arch. 9 . Eng. Hist. A pecuniary aid granted 
by parliament to the sovereign to meet special 
needs, late ME. b. transf. A pecuniary aid 
exacted by a prince, lord, etc. X450. 8. A grant 
or contribution of money, a. gen. late ME. b. 
A sum of money paid by one country to another 
for the promotion of war or the preservation of 
neutrality x668. c. Financial aid furnished by 
a state or a public corporation in furtherance 
of an undertaking or the upkeep of a thing 
1867. 

a. The perils of her reign drove her at rare intervals 
to the demand of a s. 1874. 3. a, AS. for a Prime 

in Misfortune Steel*, c. Subsidies as a means of 
• estoring American shipping 188s. Hence Su'baidy 
v. trans. and intr. to subsidize. Carlyle. 

tSubsi’gn, v. 1572. [ad. L. subsign are, 
f. sub- Sub- a + signarc to Sign.] 1. trans. To 
sign one’s name under, subscribe, attest with 
one's signature or mark. Also, to subscribe 
(one’s name). -1700. a. absol. or intr. To ap- 
pend one's signature ; (with clause) to testify 
that , , -1653. So tSubsigna*tion, signature ; 
affixing a seal -1726. 

Subsist (sffbsi'st), sb. 1855. [Short for 
Subsistence.] Payment of wages on account. 

attrib. : a. money, = Subsistence money 11 a. 
week, a week for which a money is paid. 

Subsist (s£bsi*st), v. 1549. [ad. L. subsis- 
ted to stand still, stand firm, cease, etc., f. sub - 
Sub- 95 + sistere to stand.] L 1. intr. To have 
an existence as a reality ; to exist as a substance 
or entity. 3. To have its being or existence in 
a certain manner, form, or state, or by a certain 
condition. Obs. or arch. X594. 3. fa. Philos . 

To exist tn a substance or in accidents -1821. 
b. gen. To consist, lie, or reside in some speci- 
fied thing, circumstance, fact, etc. 1633. 4. To 
preserve its existence or continue to exist ; to 
remain in existence, use, or force 1600. +b, 

To continue in a condition or position ; to 10- 
main (so-and-so) -1650. +5. Of physical ob- 

jects : To be or live in a certain place or state 
-1813. 6. Of a condition or quality 1 To exist 

x 7 a 9 * 

x. Matter abstractly consider’d cannot have sub- 
sisted eternally Beni lei. a. Dy cease lew action all 
that is subsists CowrEK. 4. So long as braine and 
heart Haue facultie by nature to a. Shaks. Which 
charter subsists to this day, and is called Ma$na 
Charts* Chkstrrf. 6. Granted upon a condition 
which did not yet s. 1777. 

II. f 1. To make a stand, stand firm, hold 
out -1796. *t*9» To cease, stop at a certain 

point -1680. 

x. Firm we s M yet possible to swerve Milt. 

IIL 1. trans. To provide sustenance for; to 
maintain, support, keep: said of provisions, 
funds, etc., or of the persons dispensing them 
1683. b. To maintain, provide for, provision 
(troops) 1687. 9. intr. and rejl. To maintain 

or support oneself ; to live upon food or money, 
or by a particular occupation X646. +3. intr. 

To support life, keep alive, live -1794. 

1. Cultivating just as much land as would a them 
1 854. b. The Charge of Sub*isting_ these Officers snd 
Men must be vety great 1704. s. From that time he 
subsisted by literature 1885. 3. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how man can a. without a News-paper Johnson, 

Subsistence (s#hsi*st6ns). late ME. [ad, 
late L. subsistentia, f. sulsistens SuBSlSTENT; 
see -ence.] 1. 1. Existence as a substance or 
entity ; substantial, real, or independent exis- 
tence. 9. A thing that has substantial or real 
existence X605. 8* Continued existence ; con- 
tinuance. Now rare. 1616, 1*4. Tkeol. — Hy- 

postasis 5.-1685. 

t. He believed the soul had a distinct a Bmunrr. 
3. This barbarous outrage committed during the a of 
truce 1769. 
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II. i. The provision of support for animal 
life ; the furnishing of food or provender. Now 
rare exc. in means of s . 1645. b. The upkeep 
of an army ; the provision of supplies for troops 
1746. a. Means of supporting life in persons 
or animals; means of support or livelihood 
1639. b. A living, livelihood 1690. +c. Food- 

supply. food, provender -1788. d. ■» Subsis- 
tence MONEY I. 170a. 

x. b. I have always taken most especial care of the s. 
•f my troops Wellington. a. The country. . but just 
affording s. 176a b. You offered your labour in re- 
turn for a s. paid out of our capital 1832. c. The seal 
..being their principal a 1788. 

Como . : a. diet, the minimum amount of food requi- 
site to keep a person in health. 

Subsistence money. 1687. 1. Money 

paid in advance to soldiers, workmen, etc. to 
supply their needs until the regular pay-day. 
s. An allowance for maintenance granted under 
special circumstances 1720. 
tSubsi’Stency. 159a. [ad. late L. subsis - 
tentia .] ■■ Subsistence I. -1768. 

Subslstent (sflbarstSnt), a. and sb. Now 
rare or Obs. 1526. [ad. L. subsistens, -ent-, sub- 
sis/ere to Subsist.] A. adj. 1. Existing sub- 
stantially or really ; existing of or by itself 1617. 
fa. Inherent or residing in -1692. 3. Subsist- 

ing at a specified or implied time 1832. 

1. Those which deny there are spirits s. without 
bodies Sir T. Browne. a. How.. those iii person cs 
be s. in one deite 1526. 3. Serious indications of s. 

evil 1849. 

B. sb. 1. A being or thing that subsists 1656. 
ta. Tkeol. ~ Hypostasis 5. -1802. 

Subsistential (srhsiste-njai), a. 1620. [f. 
late subststentia Subsistence +-al 1.] Per- 
taining to subsistence, esp. to the divine sub- 
sistence or hypostasis. 

Subsizar (sp*bs.ii:ziLO. 1590. [Sub- 6 .] 
In the University of Cambridge (now only at 
Trinity and Emmanuel collegeslan undergradu- 
ate (having special need of pecuniary assistance 
and formerly performing menial offices) ranking 
below a sizar. 


Subsoil (turbsoil), sb. 1799. [f. Sub- 3 + 
Soil sb. 1 ] x. The stratum of soil lying imme- 
diately under the surface soil. a. aitrib. as s. 
cultivator , draining 1831. b. fig. with adj. force 
■*> penetrating deep down 1882. 

a b. German is used by s. research men 1882. 
Hence Su'baoil o. trans. to plough so as to cut into 
the a., use a s. plough upon. 

Subsoil plough, sb. 1831. A kind of 
plough with no mould-board, used in ploughed 
furrows to loosen the soil at some depth below 
the surface without turning it up. Hence Sub- 
soil-plough v . trans. to use a subsoil plough 
upon. 

Su’bBpe:CleCL 1699. [mod. L.] A sub- 
division of a species ; a more or less permanent 
variety of a species. Chiefly Nat. Hist \ Hence 
Subepeci’fic <1. of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a s. 

Substage (s^'bstridg). 1859. 1. [Sub- 7.] 
Geol. A subdivision of a stage, a. [Sub- 3.] An 
apparatus fixed beneath the ordinary stage of 
a compound microscope for the purpose of 
supporting mirrors and other accessories 1885. 


Substance (strbstfns). ME. [a. OF., ad. L. 
substantia, f. sub stans , -an/-, pr. pple. of substare 
to stand or be under, be present, f. sub- Sub- 9 + 
stare.] x. Essential nature, essence; esp. Theol. % 
with regard to the being of God, the divine 
nature or essence in respect of which the three 
Persons of the Trinity are one. 9. Philos . A 
being that subsists by itself ; a separate or dis- 
tinct thing ; hence gen., a thing, being ME. 3. 
Philos. That which underlies phenomena ; the 
permanent substratum of things ; that which 
receives modifications and is not itself a mode ; 
that in which accidents or attributes inhere, 
late ME. +4. That which underlies or sup- 
ports ; a basis, foundation ; a ground, cause 
-1595. fi- The matter, subject-matter, subject 
(of a study, discourse, written work, etc.). late 
MG. 6. That of which a physical thing con- 
sists ; the material of which a body is formed 
and in virtue of wh*ch it possesses certain pro- 
perties. late ME. b. of incorporeal things ME. 
7 . The matter or tissue composing aa animal 
body, part, or organ, late ME. b. The muscu- 


lar tissue or fleshy part of an animal body 1695. 
8. Any particular kind of corporeal matter, late 
ME. b. A species of matter of a definite 
chemical composition 1732. c. A nat. and Zool. 
With qualifying word or phr, forming specific 
designations 18 1<;. 9. A piece or mass of a 
particular kind of matter ; a body of a specified 
composition or texture. Now rare. 1595. 10. 

A solid or real thing, as opp. to an appearance 
or shadow. Also, reality. 1576. xi. What is 
embodied in a statement ; the meaning or pur- 
port of what is expressed in writing or speech ; 
what a writing or speech amounts to. late ME. 
+ 19. The vital part -1605. 13. That which 

gives a thing its character ; that which consti- 
tutes the essence of a thing ; the essential part, 
essence 1585. b. in legal use 1592. +14. The 
amount, quantity, or mass ( of a thing) -1596. 
+15. The greater number or part, the majority, 
mass, or bulk 0/-1553. *6. Possessions, goods, 
estate; means, wealth, arch . ME. +17. A 
supply or provision 0/-1535. x 8. Substantial or 
solid qualities, character, etc. late ME. b. That 
which makes a material firm, solid, and hard- 
wearing 1833. 

1. That Essence or S. of the Godhead, which all the 
Three Persons or Hypostases agree in Cudwomth. 
a. Substances are usually distinguished as Bodies or 
Minds 1843. First {primary) s., second [secondary) 
s. | The first h. [ovtrla. ir pun)) is the individual, which 
can neither exist in nor be predicated of another. 
Second s. is the universal, which, as such, does not 
exist in another, but may be predicated of another. 
I 9°> 3- trans/. Thise Cookes, how they stampe, 

arid streyne and grynde And turnen substaunce in-to 
Accident Chauckr. 5. Vnto your Grace doe 1 in 
chiefe addres.se The s. of my Speech Shake. 6. 
Surely not in vain My S. from the common Earth was 
u'en FitzGerald. 8. Thus, from the mixture of two 
perfectly transparent substances, we obtain an opaque 
one i860. C. Adipose s. 1815. 10. He takes false 

shadowes, for true substances Shaksl ix. The s. of 
what I said to them was this Ruskin. xa. Tit. A. 
1. i. 37J. 13. b. The s. of this contract consisteth in 

the thing soldo, and in the price thereof 1592. 14. 

Merck k, iv. i. 328. 15. Phr. Sum and s . : see Sum 

xi. 16. Thy s., valued at the highest rate, cannot 
amount vnto a hundred Markes Shake. xB. This fact 
gave great strength and s. to the pretensions of Russin 
Kinglakk. b. You must learn from the French to 
give your fabrics more a. 1833. 

Phrases. In B. a. In reality, b. In essentials, sub- 
stantially. c. In effecL virtually. Of (. .) 8. (often of 

f ood or great x.). Substantial, well-to-do, wealthy, 
fence Suffistanceleas a. devoid of s,, unsub- 
stantial. 

Substanced (sirbstAnst), pa. pple. rare. 
1615. [f. prec. + -ED 2 .] +1. Furnished with 

wealth. Chapman. 9. Made into a substance, 
made substantial 1873. 3. Of a specified kind 

of substance 1624. 

Substant (op-bstftnt), a. rare . 1660. [ad. 
L. substans, -ant -, substare (see Substance).] 
x. SubsistenL 9. Underlying 1883. 
Substantial (stfbstae’nlil), a. and sb. ME. 
[ad. late L. substantiate (f. substantia Sub- 
stance).] A. adj. x. That is, or exists as, a 
substance ; having a real existence ; subsisting 
by itselk late ME. 9. Philos . Of, pertaining 
or relating to, or inherent in substance (esp. as 
opp. to accident ) ; that is substance, late ME. 
3. Relating to or proceeding from the essence of 
a thing ; essential Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
4. That is, constitutes, or involves an essential 
part, point, or feature ; essential, material, late 
M K. b. Lcnv, Belonging to or involving essen- 
tial right, or the merits of a matter 1843. g. 
Of food, a meal: Affording ample or abundant 
nourishment. (In later use the notion of solidity 
or quantity is predominant.) ME. 6. Of struc- 
tures, etc. : Of solid material or workmanship, 
late ME. 7. Of ample or considerable amount, 
quantity, or dimensions 1454* 8. Based upon 

a solid substratum; not easily disturbed or 
damaged; of solid worth or value; weighty, 
sound, late ME, t®. Of acts, measures, etc. : 
Having weight, force, or effect ; effective, 
thorough -1683, 10. Possessing * substance ’, 

property, or wealth ; well-to-do, wealthy ; hence, 
of weight or influence 1450. 1 x. Of real worth, 

reliability, or repute ; of good standing or status 
1449. xa. Having a corporeal form ; consist- 
ing of solid matter. Obs. or rare . 3589. 18 - 

Having substance ; not imaginary, unreal, or 
apparent only ; true, solid, real 1599. 14- 

taining to the substance dr tissue of the body 


or a part or organ x6xx. 15. That Is such In 
the main ; real or true for the most part 1771. 

x. 'Phis hypothesis, that no s. and indivisible thing 
ever perisheth 165a. a. S.form , the nature or distinc- 
tive character in virtue of possessing which a thing 
is what it (specifically or individually) is. 4. Secur- 
ing them from s. error Ruskin. b. The judge will 
consider what is the s. fact to be made out 1883. 5. 

A s, dinner at three 1902. 6. Some rich Burgher, 

whose s. dores, Cross- b&rrd and bolted fast, fear no 
assault Milt. 7. S. reinforcements 1780. 8. In great 
matters aske substantial counsell 1547. S. reasons., 
why there should be such differences 1687. The a. 
comforts of a good coal fire 1814. 9. That a Order 

be taken forthwith for the pulling down all Altars 
1551. 10. The Knights, Aldermen, and subatantiall 

Citizens of London 1642. xi. A sound and s. scholar 
1814. xx. All this is but a dreame, Too flattering 
sweet to be substantial! Shaks. 15. The s. genuine- 
ness of the text 1875. 

B. sb, x. pi. The things belonging to or con- 
stituting the substance; the essential parts or 
elements ; the essentials, late ME a.i>/. Sub- 
stantial or solid things 1653. 3. pi. The sub- 

stantial or solid parts of a meal 1751. 

1. His judgement in aubstantials, like that of John- 
son, is always worth having Lowell. Hence Sub- 
stantially adv., -ness. 

Substantialism (stf bstae* n Jlliz’m). 1881. 
[f. prec. + -ism.] Philos. The doctrine that 
there are substantial realities underlying phe- 
nomena. So Substa’ntialiat, one who holds a 
philosophical doctrine of s. ; also, a Flacian. 
Substantiality (t^bstsenjiae’liti). 1545. 

fad. late L. substanhalitas, {. substantia lis 
Substantial.] x. The quality or state of 
being substantial ; existence as a substance or 
substratum ; substantial or real existence. 9. 
Soundness, genuineness; solidity of position or 
status 1660. 8. Solidity (of a structure) 17^0. 

4. concr. (pi.) « Substantial B. 3. 1813. 

1. The ascription of independent a to each of the 
different phases of intellectual life 1877. 3. A ham 

and other substantialities composed our meal 1842. 

Substantiate (s£bstae*nji*tt), v. 1657. [f. 
mod.L. substantial -, substantial, f. substantia 
Substance ; see -ate s .l x. trans. To give 
substance or substantial existence to, make 
real or substantial. 9. To give solidity to, 
make firm, strengthen 1792. 3. To give sub- 
stantial form to, embody, body forth 1784. 4. 

To demonstrate or verify by proof or evidence; 
to make good 1803. 

x. Faith substant iateth things not yet seen 1657. 
4. If the Court should wish it, it can be substan- 
tiated by evidence Wellington. 

Substantiation (stfbstaenji/i'jan). 1760. [f. 
prec. ; see - ation.] x. Embodiment (rare). 9. 
The substitution of substance for shadow 1863. 
3. The making good or proving a statement, 
etc. 1861. 

3. He failed to cite a single case in s. of bis words 
1886. 

Substantival (srffist&ntarv&l), a. 183a. [L 
next 4 - -al x.] 1. Gram. Of, belonging to, or 

consisting of, a substantive or substantives. b« 
Existing substantially 1884. Hence Substan- 
tially adv. as a substantive. 

Substantive (urbstfintiv), a. and sb. late 
ME [a. OF. substantif ad. late L. substantivus , 
L substantia Substance ; see -ive.] A. adj. 
x. a. Of persons, nations, etc. t That stands of 
or by itself; independent, self-existent, self- 
sufficient 147a b. Of immaterial subjects 1 
Having an independent existence or status; 
not dependent upon, subsidianr to, or referable 
to something else 1561. c. Of a dye: That 
attaches itself directly to the stuff, without the 
necessity of using a mordant 1794. d. Mil. 
Definitely appointed to the rank specified ; also 
of an appointment or rank 1883. 9 * Gram. 

Denoting a substance ; noun s. (late L, nomen 
subs tan ttvum): — B. x. XCO9. b. Of the nature 
of, equivalent to, or employed as a substantive ; 
substantival 1668. 8- Gram. Expressing exis- 

tence ; in s. verb , formerly verb s. : the verb * to 
be* (late L. verbum substant ivum, tr, Gr. prjfta 
bvapKTutbv) 1559. 4. Belonging to the substance 
of a thing; essential 18x8. b. Of law: Relating to 
or consisting of the rules of right administered 
by a court, as opp, to the forms of procedure (ad- 
jective taw) 1786, 5, Existing as a substance or 
individual thing ; having an actual or real exis- 
tence ; not Imaginary or illusory ; real 1830. 0. 
Having a Ann or solid basis ; not slight, weak. 
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or transitory 1809. 7, Having a value or effect 
because of numbers or quantity ; of considerable 
amount or quantity x8ax. 8. Relating to or af- 
fecting the substance or tissue of an organ 1875. 

s. That Spain is not a a power; That she must 
lean on France, or on England Buxkb. b. A mere 
title.. rather than a a office and function 1830. a 
b. S. clauses, expressing the subject, are placed at the 
commencement of the sentence 2857. 4. As a a part 

of their message 1858. 6. Strength and magnitude 

are qualities which Impress the imagination in a 

C werful and a manner Haxutt. 7. A poem of a 
ngth (above 600 lines) Southey. 

B. sb. (for noun s.) That part of speech which 
b used as the name of a person or thing; a noun, 
late ME. Henoe Substa’ntlvely adv. as a s. 
or noun ; substantially. Inherently. Su'batan- 
tivi*e v. tram. Gram, to convert into a s. 
Substituent (s#bsti‘tisf£nt). 1895. [ad. L. 
substituens, -entem, substituent CAem. An 
atom or group of atoms taking the place of 
another atom or group In a compound. 
Substitute (szrbstititft), sb. late ME. [ad. 
L. substitutes, -urn, masc. and neut. of pa. pple. 
of substituen (see next).] L x. One exercising 
deputed authority; a deputy, delegate, +b. 
By s. t by proxy. Shaks. a. Law. A person 
nominated in remainder 1758. 8* Mil. One 

who for a remuneration agrees to serve in place 
of another balloted for the militia x8oa. 4. 
gen. One who acts in place of another x8q6. 

1. My Substitutes I send ye, and Create Plenlpo- 
tent on Earth Milt. 4 In China, where a Criminal 
can buy a s. to be executed in bis stead <873. 

XL A thing put in the place of another, x. 
That which is used or stands in place of 
something else 1589. a. techn . a. An artificial 
foodstuff intended to supply the plaoe of a 
natural food ; also, a cheaper article or ingre- 
dient substituted for one that is recognised or 
patented 1879. b. CAem. A new compound 
formed by substitution 1853. 

Substitute torbstiti£t), v. 153a. [f. L. 
substitute substituen, f. sub- Sub- a6 + statuere 
to set up.] -fi. tram. To appoint (a person) 
to an office as a deputy or delegate -171a. tb. 
To set np or appoint as a ruler or official in 
the place {stead, room) of another -1832. tc. 
To depute, delegate -1700. 9. To put (one) in 
place of another 1588. 8* Law. To nominate 

tn remainder 1560. 4. To take the place of, 

replace, (orig. in pass. Now regarded as in- 
correct.) 1675. b. intr. To act as a substitute. 
U.S. 1888. 

s. b. The Pope substituted John de Column*, a 
Cardinall, Legate in the place of Pelagius Fuxxxa. 
a For real wit he is obliged to a vivacity Golosh. 
The reader by substituting various terms can easily 
make propositions 187a 4. A means of judging how 
for touch can a sight 185a Hence Su'bititutod 
ppl. a. put in place of another | created or produced 
My substitution. 

Substitution (spbstititf'/an). late ME. [a. 
OF., or ad. late L. substitute, - onem , t substi- 
tuen to Substitute.] fx. The appointment 
of a deputy (or successor) ; deputation, delega- 
tion -1758. a. The putting of one person or 
thing in place of another 161a. b. With ref. to 
the principle in religious sacrifices of replacing 
one kind of victim by another or a bloody by 
an unbloody offering ; esp. In Christian TAeol. 
used to designate a doctrine of the Atonement 
according to which Jesus Christ suffered pun- 
ishment vicariously for man 1836. 8* Law. The 
designation of a person or senes of persons to 
succeed as heir or heirs on the failure of a 
person or persons previously named 2500. 4. 

Alg. a. The method of replacing one aLpbxaic 
quantity by another of equal value but differently 
expressed, b. The operation of passing from 
the primitive arrangement of n totters to any 
other arrangement of the same letters. 1710. 5. 
CAem. The replacement of one or more equiva- 
lents of an element or radical by a like number 
of equivalents of another 1848. 6. Biol. The 

replacement of one organ or function by another 
187a 7. Philol. A sound-change consisting in 
the replacement of one vowel or co n sonan t by 
another 1876. 8. Trade, The dishonest replace- 
ment of one article of commerce by another, 
nsu. of inferior quality ; the passing off of one 
manufacturer's goods for another’s 2900. 

x, Temp. 1. 0. 103. a A mere a of words for rea- 
son* Palsy. The a of a yellow-stained belt for a 
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plain uncoloured one 1676. Hence Snbstitu*tional 
a. TAeol. of or pertaining to, based upon the principle 
of, sacrificial s.j involving a at constituting or forming 
a substitute 1 -ly adv. Subattartionary a. substi- 
tutional. 

Substitutive (sn bstitiiTtiv), a. 160a [ad. 
late L. substitutions , f. substitute (see Substi- 
tute v.) + -IVE.] ti. Belonging to, character- 
istic of, or involving the appointment of a sub- 
stitute or deputy >1640. 9. Taking, or fitted 

to take, the place of something else x668. b. 
Logic. Of a proposition or judgement : — Con- 
ditional a. 2. 2656. 3. TAeol. Involving a 

theory of substitution 1865. 4. Dependent 

upon a designation of heirs in remainder 1853. 
Substract (tobstrse’kt). v. Now illiterate . 
1550. [f. mecLL. substract -, substrahen , altera- 

tion of subtrahen Subtract v, after abstrahere 
Abstract «/.] ■■ Subtract v. So Substra'c- 
Uon. +Subatra*ctor, a calumniator. Shaks. 
Substrate (ssrbstriic 1810. [ad. mod.L. 
substratum.] ■■ next. 

|| Substratum (s£bstr?i-t£m), PI. substrata 
(s0bstrl*'t&) ; also snbstratnms. 1631. [mod. 
L., pa. pple. neut sing, of L, substemere to 
spread underneath, t sub- Sub- 2 + stemere to 
lay down, strew.] x. Meta f A. That which is 
regarded as supporting attributes or accidents ; 
the substance in which qualities inhere 1653. 
a. That which underlies, or serves as the basis 
or foundation of, an immaterial thing, condi- 
tion, or activity ; the basis on which an immate- 
rial * structure ' is raised 1631. 8* That upon 

which a material thing is ' built up ‘ or from 
which it is created ; the subject-matter or matter 
operated upon 1676, 4. An under-layer of any 

material substance 1730. b. An under-layer of 
soil or earthy matter 273a c. In immaterial 
sense 1855. 

z. Something., which we take to be the or support, 
of those Idea* we do know Locks. 4. C. Children 
belonging to the s. of society 2876. 

Substract (stfbstnrkt), v. rare. 1847. [f. 
L. sub struct-, substruen, f. sub- Sub- a + strum 
to build, erect.] tram. To construct beneath ; 
to lav as a foundation. 

Substruction (sffbstnrkfari). 1624. [ad. 
F., or L. substruction -onem (see prec.).] x. 
Arch. The under-structure of a building or 
other work. 9. fig. A basis, foundation 2765. 

1. The massy substructions of the Capitoline temple 
2838. a A scaffolding or s. for the doctrine 18x9, 

Substructure (10 *bstrwktifii,-tf3i). 1706. [f. 
Sub- 3 + Structure, after prec. J Arch. That 
port of a building which supports the super- 
structure ; on under-structure, substruction, 
Hence Subatru’ctural a. of the nature of a a 
Substylar (wbstoilii), a. (sb.) 1669. [ad. 
mod.L. substy laris (sc. lima line) ; see Sub- x 
and Stylar.J S . line — next Also ellipt. as sb. 
Substyle (urbstall). 1593. [See prec. and 
Style.] In dialling, the line on which the style 
or gnomon stands. 

Subsuitary (s#bsf>*luri), a. 1638. [£ L. 
subsuit-, subsilin (see next) + -ORY.J Making 
or moving by sudaen leaps, bounds, or starts. 
So Subutrlfcive 0. (rare). 

|| Subsultus (stfburlttfs). 1806. [mod.L., 
C L. subsuit -, subsilin , t sub- Sub- 95 4- satire 
to leap.] Path. A convulsive or twitching 
movement. Often short for 1, tendinum , a 
convulsive twitching of the muscles and tendons 
present in certain fevers. 

Subsutn&ble, a. rare, 1882. [(. next 

+ -able.] Capable of being subsumed. 
Subsume (s£bsi£*m), v. 1535. [ad. mod. 
L. subsumen, C sub- Sub- a, 25 b 4* sumen to 
take.] fx. tram. To bring (a statement, in- 
stance, etc.) under another; to subjoin, add 
-166a s. intr. Logic, To state a minor pre- 
miss 1 freq. with the words of the proposition 
following 1589. $. trans. Logic. To state os 

a minor proposition or concept under another 
2697. 4. To bring (one idea, principle, term, 

etc.) under another, (a case* instance) under a 
rule ; to take up into, or include in, something 
larger or higher xBxa. +5. gen. To assume ; 
to mfer -2694. 

8 la the judgment, 4 all hemes aiei 
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1 ' horses * is suheumed under that of * 

1876. 4. A principle under which one might a. _ 
moat strennous efforts after righteousness Pates. 


subterranean 

Subsumption (s#bsp*mPf9n). 1639. [ad. 
mod.L. subsumptio, -onem, € subsumen to SUB- 
SUME.] x. Logic, A proposition subsumed 
under another ; a minor premiss ; gen., an os* 
sumption 1652. b. Sc. Law. S. of the libel, % 
narrative of the alleged crime 1639. 9. Chiefly 
Logic and Philos . The bringing of a concept, 
cognition, etc. under a general term or a larger 
or higher concept, etc. ; the instancing of a cose 
under a rule, etc. 2652. 

1. It Is the nature of a syllogisms to haue the s. In 
the second proposition 267a. a A casuistry, that is, 
a s. of the cases most frequently recurring in ordinary 
life De Quimcey. 

Subsumptive (sffbs0*m p tiv),0. rare. 1834. 
[ad. mod.L. subsumptivus, f. subsumpt-, subsir 
men to Subsume j see -xve.] Involving sub* 
sumption. 

Subsurface (s0*bsfcjfes). 1778. [Sub- 1-4.] 
1. That which lies immediately below the sur- 
face, e. g. the subsoil. a. Math In five-dimen- 
sional geometry, a three-dimensional continuum 
1873. 8- as adj. [see Sub- x e.] Existing, 

lying, or operating under the surface (as of the 
earth or water) 1875. 

3. The construction of sub-surface torpedo boats 
tooa. 

Su*btangent. 1715. [ad. mod.L. sub- 
tangens, -entem ; see Sub- x and Tangent.] 
Math. That part of the axis of a curve which is 
contained between the tangent and the ordinate. 

Subte nancy. 1861. [f. next.] The statu* 
right, or bolding of a subtenant. 

Subtenant (strbtetn&nt). 1445. [Sub- 9 
(8).] One who holds of a tenant; an under 
tenant Hence Su*bte:naxicy. 

Subtend (s^bte*nd),v. 1570. [ad. L. sub- 
tender e, f. sub- Sub- a + tendere to stretch.] I. 
trans. Geom. To stretch or extend under, or 
be opposite to : said esp. of a line or side of a 
figure opposite an angle ; also, of a chord or 
angle opposite an arc. Also in Astron. and 
Optics. 2. Bot. To extend under, so as to em- 
brace or enfold 1871, 

z. Standing upon a semicircular tract of ground, 
subtended by the great bay or roadstead Kimglake. 

Subtense (sdbte*ns). 1614. [ad. mod.L. 
subtema (sc. linea line), fern. pa. pple. of sub- 
tendere to Subtend .1 Geom. A subtending 
line ; esp. the chord of an arc. 

attrlb . ; a. method, a method of tacheometry in 
which the angle at the instrument is variable and the 
distance base is either constant or specially measured 

Subter- (sirbtdj) pnfix, repr. L. subter- - 
the adv. and prep, subter below, underneath, 
used in composition m (1) below, beneath j 
(0) advb. as in subterjluen to flow beneath, (b) 

! >rep. as in subtercutaneus lying under the akin f 
a) secretly, as in subterfugen to flee secretly 
see Subterfuge) ; and, in some rare Eng. 
compounds, « (3) lower or leas than (cf. Sub- 14). 
Subtera*qtieoua, a. living, situated, performed, etc. 
under water (rare). Su‘btercuta*neoua a * Sun- 
cutaneous a Su btereroga'tion, the performing of 
Isas than is required. tSubterflu’ont, tSubtOT- 
fluoun afi/s., flowing underneath. Subtenurtural, 
a. below what is natural, less than natural. 
Subterfuge (sfrbUifiddg). 1573. [ad. L. 
subter fugium, f. subterfugen, f. subter- Subter- 
(2) 4- fugere to flee.] x. An artifice or device to 
which a person resorts in order to escape the 
force of on argument, to avoid condemnation 
or censure, or to justify his conduct ; an evasion 
or shift Chiefly of discourse, argument, debate, 
but also of action In general, b. contextually t 
A means of escape (from censure, etc.) ; an 
excuse Z755. fa. A place to which a person 
escapes ; a retreat, refuge -2844. tfl. That 
which conceals ; a ' cloak ' -1733* 
s. Do not affiset Utde shifts and subterfuges to avoid 
the force of an argument Watts, b. The queen of 
Sects had no other s. from these pressing remon- 
strances Hume. a. They depended on those undst 
ground subterfuges 2737. 

Subterranean (sebtlrA-nAn), a, and sb. 
2603. [f. L. subterraneus (f. sub- Sub- x a 4> 

terra) 4 -AN.] A. adj i 2. a. Of inanimate ob- 
jects: Existing, lying, or situated below the 
surface of the earth; formed or constructed 
underground, either by nature or the hand of 
man ; underground 26x0. b. Of animate beings* 
Living or working under ground 2622. c. Of 
physical phenomena, forces or movements, 
actions, etc. j Operating or performed under 
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SUBTERRANEOUS 

ground 1603. d. Bot. Of puts of a plant : 
Growing under ground 1839. a. Existing under 
the earth ; belonging to the lower regions or 
underworld 1619. §. fig. Existing or working 

out of sight, in the dark, or secretly 1651. 

s. His tuts in cookery, formed in a ordinaries and 
Alamode beefshope, was far from delicate Macaulay. 
b. S. colliers, tinners, [&c.] Richardson, c. A noise 
like a thunder Scott, a. The celestial, terrestrial, 
and a deities Evblyk. 3. The entire town. .was 
honeycombed with s. revolt 1891. 

B. sb. x. One who lives under ground ; a cave- 
dweller x6ac a. An inhabitant of the lower 
regions 1836. 9. An underground cave, cham- 
ber, or dwelling 1797. Hence Subterraneanly 
mdv So Su'bterrane a and sb* (now rare ). 
Subterraneous (snbt£r*i‘n£>s), a. Now 
rare, 1607. [f. L. subterraneus (see prec.) + 

■ous.] — prec. A. Hence tSubterrane*ity the 
oondition of being s. (rare), Subterra*ne oue-ly 
adv„ <oeas (rare), 

Subterra*nity. Obs. or rare, 1646. Irregu- 
lar var. Of SUBTERRANEITY. 
tSu'bterrany, a. (sb.) rare. i6a6. [ad. L. 
subterraneus.] «■ SUBTERRANEAN -1656. 
Subterrene (si»bt£rfn), a. and sb. 1610. 
[ad. L. subtermus ; see Sub- xa and Ter- 
rene.] A. adj. — Subterranean A. x, a. 
B. sb. An underground dwelling, etc. ; (with 
the) the underworld 1854. 

Subterrestrial (si>bt€re*stri&l), a. and sb. 
Now rare, 16x3. [See Sub- x a and Ter- 
restrial.] A. ad l 1, — Subterranean A. 
1. +a. — Subterranean A. a. -170a. B. sb. 
A creature living under ground 1800. 

Subtile (in-til, st'btil), a, late ME. [a. F. 
subtil^ latinised refashioning of OF s(o)util 
Subtle a,] x. Chiefly of fluids t Not dense, 
thin, rarefied; penetrating, etc. by reason of 
tenuity. a. Of fine or delicate texture ; also, 
delicately formed or moulded, late ME. 3. — 
Subtle a. 3, 4, 5f 6, 9, 10. late ME. 4. Of 
feeling, sense : Acute, keen x6io. 

t. Tim belief in ghosts, or spirits of s. bodies Hal- 
lam. 3. Many a subtil rasoun forth they leyden 
Chaucdl Frcnchemen mra rygbt subtyl in gyuyng 
•f good counsell Bkrnkrs. The Goats were so shy, 
so s., and so swift of Foot Da Fox. Arachne’s s. line 
Pont. Their a shades of meaning 1888. t A secret 
S. sense crept in of pain Longs. Hence tSu'btile- 

mean -1676. 

fSubtMi&te, v. late ME. [f. med.L. sub- 
tilt at-, subtiliare, i. subtilis Subtle a , ; see 
-ate *.] trams. To make thin or tenuous ; esp. 
to rarefy (a fluid) ; to sublime ; to refine, purify 
*1678. Hence Tftabtilia’tion >1685. 

Subtility (tDbti'Uti). late ME. [a. OF. 
Soutiliie , subtilite , ad. L. subtilitas , -atem, f, 
subtilis Subtle a. Now used as the noun of 
quality of Subtile chiefly in the physical 
senses.] 1. — Subtlety i. fa. - Subtlety 
q. -*1761. 9. (Excessive) nicety or refinement 

In argument, etc. late ME. 4. An instance of 
this X589. 5. — Subtlety 7. late ME. 

9. This same vnprofitable subtflitie or curiositie is of 
two sorts Bacon. 4. The subtilities of philosophers 

Subtillzatioo (aptbtilaizA'jan). 1603. fad. 
med.L. subtiliuatio, - onem , f. subtilieare to SUB- 
TILIZE.] x . The action of Subtilize v, ; the 
sublimation or rarefaction of a substance. a. 
The drawing of subtle distinctions ; over-refine- 
ment of argument, etc. 1755. 

a. Tbs oriental subtUitations about points of feitb 
sSia. 

Subtilize f«*r b tilalz), v, 159a. [ad. med.L. 
subt Moore, i subtilis Subtle a, ; see -ize.] 

1. trams. To render thin or rare, less gross or 
eoarae, mors fluid or volatile ; to rarefy, refine. 
Now rare or Obs, 3597. a. fig* To exalt, elevate, 
sublime, refine 1638. 9. To render (the mind, 

the senses, etc.) acute or penetrating 164a. 4. 
To render subtle, introduce subtleties or nice 
distinctions Into; also, to argue subtly upon 
*599. 9. Mr. To make subtle distinctions ; to 
argue or reason in a subtle manner ; to split 
hairs 159a. 

i. Firs only subtilises and attenuates the earthy 
Blatter 1758, % Men. .who a upon the commonsat 1 

Duties until they no longer appear binding Golds*. 
SubtUIy, aubtUely (sw b tiU). ado. Now | 
ran or Obs. late ME. ft subtil Subtile a. ■ 
4 --LY*.] i.Thinly; flamy; in a rarefied man- 1 


ner or form. a. — Subtly, in various senses, 
late ME. 

SubtUty(MvbtlUI). late ME. [Alteration 
of ME. sutilte Subtlety, after Subtile. Now 
used as an occasional var, of Subtlety in 
moral and intellectual senses.] +1. •» Subtle- 
ty r. -X748. a. — Subtlety a. late ME ta. 
- Subtlety 3. -1734. f4. Subtlety 7. 

-1815. 5. Excessive nicety or refinement in 

argument, etc. 1550. b. An instance of this, 
esp. pi. - Subtlety 6. 1474. +0. Delicacy, 

fineness (of physical objects, movements) -1794. 

1. A better stratagem, than any that can proceed 
from s. of Wit Ho a met. 3. These reasons savour of 

a wonderful s. 1818. b. Conversant in subtiities of 
Logick, Philosophy, and the Schoolmen 1668. 
Su*b-ti:tle, sb 1878. [Sub- 5 b.] 1. A sub- 
ordinate or additional title of a literary work, 
a. A repetition of the chief words of the full title 
of a book at the top of the first page of text ; 
also, a half-title 189a 3. Cinema . Any of the 

series of captions which constitute the running 
commentary on a moving picture. So Subtitle 
v. trans, to furnish with a specified s. ; to fur- 
nish (a film) with sub- titles. 

Subtle (mrt’ft, a, ME. [a. OF. soutil, 
sotil , sutil : — L. subtilem, f. sub under + *tcxla, 
tela woven stuff, web.] 1. Of thin consistency, 
tenuous ; not dense, rarefied ; henoe, penetrat- 
ing, pervasive or elusive by reason of tenuity 
(now chiefly of odours), late ME, a. Of fine 
or delicate texture or composition. Obs. exc. 
arch, late ME +3. Of small thickness or 
breadth ; thin, slender, fine -1680. t4. Finely 

powdered ; (of particles) fine, minute -1753. 
5. Of immaterial things: Not easily grasped, 
understood, or perceived ; fintricate, abstruse 
ME 6. Fine or delicate, esp. to such an ex- 
tent as to elude observation or analysis 1639. 
7. Of craftsmen, etc. : Skilful, clever, expert, 
dexterous, arch. ME b. Of animals (rare) 1605. 
+8. Of things: Characterized by cleverness or 
ingenuity in conception or execution ; cleverly 
designed or executed, artfully contrived -1667 
9. Of persons, their faculties, actions: Cha- 
racterized by penetration, acumen, or discri- 
mination. Now with implication of (excessive) 
refinement or nicety of thought, speculation, or 
argument. ME. + xo. Of persons or animals : 
Crafty, cunning; treacherously or wickedly cun- 
ning, insidiously sly, wily -1781. tb. Of actions, 
thoughts, etc. -X671. tc. Of ground : Tricky 
-1630. x 1 . Working imperceptibly or secretly, 
insidious 1601 

1. The material theory supposes heat to be.. a s. 
fluid stored up in the inter-atomic spaces of bodies 
Tyndall a. Thinner than the subtlest lawn Kxblr. 
3. Tr. 4 Cr. v. ii. 15s. 3. Things remote From use, 

obscure and Buttle Milt. 6. The seven are in a most 
s. alternating proportion Ruskin. 8. From the arched 
roof Pendant oy Buttle Magic many a row Of Starry 
Lamps Milt. 9. The s. dexterity of a scholastic 
metaphysician 1760. xo. How soon hath Time the 
suttle theef of youth, Stoln on his wing my three and 
twentith veer I Milt. b. Is not thy ktndnesse l, 
couetous? Shaks. C. Like to a Bowie vpon a s. 
ground I haue tumbled past the throw Shaks. Hence 
Subtleness, subtlety. 

Subtlety (sr-tlti). ME [a. OF. su- r sou- 
tilte L. subtilitas , , -atem, f, subtilis SUBTLE.] 
x. Of persons, the mind, etc.: Acuteness, sa- 
gacity, penetration: in mod. use chiefly with 
implication of delicate or keen perception of 
fine distinctions or nice points, a. Craftiness, 
cunning, esp. of a treacherous Idnd; guile, 
treachery, late ME ts. An ingenious con- 
trivance ; a crafty or cunning device ; an arti- 
fice ; freq. in unfavourable sense, a wily strata- 
gem or trick -X67X. 4, Cookery. A highly 

ornamental device, wholly or chiefly m ade of 
sugar, Obs. exc. Hist, late ME tg. Abstruse- 
ness, complexity, intricacy ; also pi., abstruse 
or intricate matters -1591. 8. A refinement or 
nicety of thought, speculation, or argument ; 
a fine distinction j a nice point 1654, 7. Thin- 
ness, tenuity, exility; penetrativeness arising 
from lack of density 1691. $. Fineness or deli- 
cacy of nature, character, manner, operation, 
or the like , an instance of this x8ao. 

a. The laws were violated by power, or perverted by 
a Gibbon. 6. Curious in Subtleties, end ignorant in 
things of solid Knowledge «68a 8. Religions eon- 


SUBURB 

Subtly (s»*tH), adv. ME [f. Subtle a. 4 
-LY *.] 1. Cleverly, dexterously, skilfully; in- 

geniously, artfully, cunningly, arch. 8. With 
subtle thought or argument ; with nice or fine- 
drawn distinctions ME. -j-g. With craft or 
guile -1727. 4. Delicately, finely 173a. g. In 
a manner that defies observation, analysis, or 
explanation 18^4. 

1. Thou seest How suttly to detaine thee 1 devise 
Milt. 3. The same dealte suttely with oure kynred 
Covkrdale Acts vii. to. 4. The Pisan front is far 
more s. proportioned Kirs kin. 5. Apology and de- 
monstration are s. blended throughout ms appeal 
1879. 

Subtonic (s»btp-nik), a. and sb. 1833. [f. 
Sub- 19, 13. ] A. adj. Phonetics. Of sounds ; 
Having properties analogous to those of the 
tonics, but inferior in degree. B. sb. 1, Pho- 
netics. A subtonic sound 1833. a. Mus. The 
note a semitone immediately below the upper 
tonic of a scale ; the leading note 1854. 
Subtract (s#btrae*kt), v. 1540. [f. L. sub 
tract-, subtrahere, f, sub - Sub- 25 + trahere to 
draw, carry.] 1. trans. To withdraw or with- 
hold (a thing that is or may be used or enjoyed) 
Obs. exc. arch. 1548. ta. To remove from a 
place or position -1676. b. refl. 1540. 3. 

Math. To take away or deduct (one quantity 
from, iout of another) : sec Subtraction a 
Also absol. or intr. 1557. 

3. Podex can..Adde, Multiply, S., Divide 165a. 
trans/. That is what 1 suppose you to say, . .you may, 
if you wish, add or s. anything Jowrrr. 

Subtraction (sflbtrx-kjan). late ME. [ad. 
late L. sub tr actio, -onem , f. subtrahere to SUB- 
TRACT.] i. The withdrawal or withholding of 
something due, necessary, or useful. Also, an 
instance of this. Obs. exc. arch. 1450 b. Law 
The withdrawal or withholding? from a person 
of any right or privilege to which he is lawfully 
entitled 1660. c. Logic . The exception of one 
class from another in which the excepted class is 
naturally included 1909. a. Math . r l he taking of 
one quantity from (font of) another ; the opera- 
tion of finding the difference between two quan- 
tities, the result being termed the remainder. 
Also, an instance of this, late ME. b. transf. 
and fig. Abstraction, deduction, removal 1534. 

s. D. Ecclesiastical laws relate to.. a. aud right of 
tythes, oblations, Slc. Cork. 

Subtractive (s£btrae*ktiv), a. 1690. [ad. 
med.L. subtractivus ; see Subtract v. and 
-I VE.] Involving or denoting subtraction, de 
duction, or diminution ; (of a mathematical 
quantity) that is to be subtracted, negative. 


having the minus sign. 

Subtrahend (sv*btr&hend). 1674. [ad. L. 
subtrahendus (sc. numerus number), gerundive 
of subtrahere to Subtract.] Math. The quan- 
tity or number to be subtracted, b. transf. A 
sum of money to be deducted X845. 
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Su*b-trea«urer. X546JSUB- 6.] An assis- 
tant or deputy treasurer. (The specific designa- 
tion of an official of Hereford and Truro 
Cathedrals, and of the Inner Temple ; in U.S, 
of the official in charge of a subtreasury.) 
Su'b-treaaury. 1837. [SuB-7d.] A sub- 
ordinate or branch treasury ; U.S. the organiza- 
tion by which the separate safe-keeping of the 
public funds is entrusted to specially appointed 
officers ; any of the branches of the Treasury 
established In certain cities of the States for the 
receipt and safe-keeping of public monies. 
Su'btro-pic, a. and sb. 1886. [Sub- xa b, 
19.] A. adj. — next 189s. B. sb. pL Sub 
tropica s the regions adjacent to or bordering 
on the tropics 1886. 

Su btropical, a. 184a [Sub- tab, 19.) 
x . Bordering on the tropics 1865. a. Character- 
istic of subtropical regions; almost tropical 
184a. 

Subulate (sig'bitfl A), a. 1760. [ad. mod. 
L subulatus, t, L subula awl; see -ate*.] 
Bot. and Zool. Awl-shaped ; slender and taper* 
ing to a point. So Su*bulated a. 175a. 
Subuliform fsi«bU?*Hf/jm), a. 1859. [*d> 
mod.L. subulifbrmis, t L. subula awl; see 
-form.] Subulate. 

Suburb (strbfTjb). late ME. [a. OF. sub- 
(b)urbe, ad. L. suburbium, I. sub- Sub- zt 4 urbe 
city.] 1. eallect.pL The country lying imme- 
diatmy outside a town or dty ; more particular- 
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ly, those residential parts belonging to a town 
or city which lie immediately outside and ad- 
jacent to its walls or boundaries. s. Any of 
such residential parts, having a definite designa- 
tion, boundary, or organization, late M£. 3. 

iransf and fig. {pi., rarely sing.) Outlying 
parts, outskirts, confines, purlieus, late ME. 
4. attrib . and Comb. a. « SUBURBAN. Now 
rare. 1599. fb. ■= Belonging to or characteris- 
tic of the suburbs (of London) as a place of 
inferior, debased, and esp. licentious habits of 
life -1668. 

1. That part of the Suburbs of London commonly 
called Covent Garden 1665. a. 1 went to the Ghetto, 
where the Jewes dwell as in a suburbe by themielues 
Evelyn. 3. In the Suburbs and expectation of 
torrowes Jbr. Taylor. [Bees] Flie to and fro, or on 
the smoothed Plank, The s. of thir Straw-built Citta- 
del,. .confer Thir State affairs Milt. 4. a. From the 
slope side of a s. hill Keats. b. S. sinner , a loose 
woman, a prostitute. 

Suburban (sfFbzribfin), a. and sb. 1695. 
[ad, L. suburb anus , f. sub- Sub- 11 + urbs city; 
see -an.] A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to a 
suburb or the suburbs of a town ; living, situa- 
ted, operating, or carried on in the suburbs. 
9. iransf Having characteristics that are re- 
garded as belonging especially to life in the 
suburbs of a city ; having the inferior manners, 
the narrowness of view, etc., attributed to resi- 
dents in suburbs 1817. 

x. S. villas, high way -side retreats CowrRa. a. A 
fifth's look 's vulgar, dowdyish, and s. Byron. 

B. sb. A s. residence, b. A resident in the 
subuibs. 1856. Hence Suburbanite, a resident 
in the suburbs. Suburba*nity, the condition 
of being s., an Instance of this. Suburbanite 
v. trans. to render s. 

Suburbia (sfcb^rbift). 1896. [f. Suburb + 
-I A , .] A quasi-proper name for : The suburbs 
(esp. of London). 

tSubu-rbian, a. and sb. 1606. [f. as prec. 
+ -AN.] A. adj. Suburban: in 17th c. often 
with ref. to the licentious life of the (London) 
suburbs -181a. B. sb. A resident in the suburbs 
-1825. 

Suburbican (s#bt»ubik&n) t a. 1659. [ad. 
L. *svburbicanus, f. subvrbium, after suburbi- 
carius.] — next. 

Suburbicarian (s£b£ibike»ri£n), a. 1654. 
[f. late L. subvrbicarius , f. suburb turn SUBURB.] 
Applied to the dioceses (now six in number) 
around Rome, and to their churches, etc., which 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the Pope as 
metropolitan and the bishops of which form 
the body of cardinal bishops. So Suburb!- 
cary a. 1654. 

Su-bvari:ety. 180a. [Sub- 7 b.] A sub- 
ordinate or minor variety, esp. of a domestic 
animal or cultivated plant. 

Subvention (sdbvem/dn), late MEL [a. 
OF. subvencion, -lion, ad. late L. subventio, 

-1 onem , f. subvenire , f. sub- Sub- 95 + venire to 
come.l 1. A subsidy levied by the state. Obs. 
exc. /list. ta. The provision of help, support, 
or relief. Also, an instance of this. -1737. 3. 

A grant of money for the support of an object 
or institution ; occas . a grant in aid of necessi- 
tous persons ; now esp. a grant from govern- 
ment or some other authority in support of an 
enterprise of public importance 1851. 4. The 

granting of pecuniary aid for the support of an 
undertaking 1868. 

3. The Crown-Prince.. begged some dole or a. for 
these poor people Caklylb. 4. The s. of rural roads 
1894. Hence Subvention, Bubventionize vbs. 
trans. to support or assist by the payment of a a 
Subverse (s^bvo'zs), v. rare. 1590. [f. 
L. subvert, subvertere to SUBVERT.] trans. To 
subvert, upset. 

Subversion (s^bvS'jfan). late ME. [a. 
OF., ad. late L. subversion -onem, f. subvertere 
to Subvert.] i. Overthrow, demolition (of a 
city, stronghold, etc.). Now rare or Obs. a. 
The turning (of a thing) upside down or up- 
rooting it from its position j overturning, up- 
setting (of an object). Now rare. 167a 3. in 

immaterial senses : Overthrow, ruin, late ME. 

a. The a. of woods and timber. .through my whole 
estate.. is almost tragical Evelyn. 3. The decaye 
of healths, and subuersion of reason X558. The a of 
several powers and states upon the continent 1798. 
Hence Subve'ratonary a. [rare) ■» next. 


Subversive (s#bv9*jsiv), a. 1644. [ad. L. 

* subversivus , f. subvers subvertere to Subvert ; 
see -ivb.] Having a tendency to subvert or 
overthrow; tending to subversion. 

There is a. poignant delight in study, often a. of 
human happiness x8ia. 

Subvert (s#bv5*it), v. late ME. [ad. L. 
subvertere, 1. sub- Sub- 95 + vertere to turn.] 
ti. trans. To overthrow, rase to the ground (a 
town or city, a structure, edifice) -1792, ta. 
To upset, overturn (an object) ; occas . to break 
up (ground) -170a 3. To undermine the cha- 
racter, loyalty, or faith of, corrupt, pervert (a 
person). Now ra re. late ME. 4. To disturb 
(the mind, soul) ; to overturn, overthrow (a 
condition or order of things, a principle, law, 
etc.) late ME. 5. To bring about the overthrow 
or ruin of fa tperson, people, or country, a dy- 
nasty, etc.) 1529. 

4. This cursed opynion. . wyll s. all good lawes 1530. 
ahsol . They have a power given to them,, .to s. and 
destroy Hukke. 5. By things deemd weak Subveit- 
ing worldly strong Milt. Hence SubveTter, one 
who subverts or overthrows. Subve*rtible a. capable 
of being subverted. 

Subway (sxrbwn). 1828. [Sub- 3 ] An 
underground passage for conveying water- 
pipes, gas-pipes, telegraph wires, etc. ; an 
underground tunnel which enables pedestrians 
to get from one point to another by passing 
below a road, railway, etc., and thus avoiding 
its traffic. b. U.S. An underground railway 
1904. 

Succade (suk£*d). 1463. [a. AF. sukade 

— OF. succade , of unkn. origin (see -AUK 1 c).J 
Fruit preserved in sugar, either candied or in 
syrup ; pi. sweetmeats of candied fruit or vege- 
table products. Now Obs. or rare. b. S. gourd, 
the vegetable marrow 1866. So fSuccate -1715. 
fSuccedaneous, a. 1646. [f. L. succeda- 

neus , f. s uccedere to Succeed.] Taking, or 
serving in, the place of something else ; acting 
as a succedaneum or substitute. 

|| Succedaneum (soksfdsi-nfDm). PI. -ea, 
•eums. 1643. [mod.L., neuL sing, of L. suc- 
cedaneus (see prec.).] 1. A thing which ( rarely , 
a person who) replaces or serves in the place 
of another ; a substitute 1662. 9. Med. A drug, 

frequently of inferior efficacy, substituted for 
another 1643. +8. Misused for: A remedy, 

cure -1789. 

x. In lieu of me, you will have a charming s., Lady 
Harriet Stanhope H. Walpole. 

Succedent (stfksrdgnt), a. and sb. Now 
Obs. or rare, late ME. [ad. L. succedens , -ent-, 
succedere to Succeed.] A. adj. 1. Following, 
succeeding, subsequent 1450. 9 . AstroL S. 

houses : the 2nd, 5th, 8th, and nth houses 1591. 
B. sb. + 1. A thing that follows another -1608. 
a. Astrol. A 4 succedent house', late MEL 
Succeed (stfksjd), v. late MEL [a. OF. 
succederox ad. L. succedere, to go under, go up, 
come close after, go near, f. sue- —= Sub- 11-18 
+■ cedere to go.] 1. intr. To come next after 
and take the place of another, either by descent, 
election, or appointment, in a position of rule 
01 ownership ; to be the immediate successor 
m an office or in an estate, b. transf. Const. 
to (+ into) : To follow another in the enjoyment 
or exercise of ; to be the next to share or take 
part in 1612. 9. trans. To take the place of. 

as successor in an office or heir to an estate ; 
to be successor or heir to 1503. +3. To fall 

heir to, inherit, come into possession of -1725. 
4. intr. To come next in an order of individual 
persons or things ; to follow on ; also, fto 
occupy the space vacated by something, late 
ME. 5. To follow or come after in tbe course 
of events, the sequence of things, the order of 
development, etc. ; to take place or come into 
being subsequently X450. Tb. To follow as a 
consequence of or upon ; to proceed from a 
source ; to ensue, result -1710. f0. To follow 
in, or come into, the place of someone or some- 
thing -170X. b. Const, to : To take the place 
of 1700. +7. Of an estate, etc. : To descend in 
succession ; to devolve upon, to come down 
from. Chiefly Sc. -1604, 8. trans. To come 

after in the course of time or tbe sequence of 
events 1595. to* ***r. To happen, come to 

K ss -1653. +10. Of an enterprise, etc.! To 

ve a certain issue ; to turn out (well or ill, 


etc.) -1684. xz. To have the desired or a for- 
tunate issue ; to turn out successfully 145a b. 
Of growing plants: To do well, thrive 18x9. 
x 9. Of persons : To attain a desired end or ob- 
ject ; to be successful in an endeavour ; to bring 
one's labours to a happy issue. Also formerly, 
with adv., to have * good ’ or * ill success f . X509. 
fi3. trans. To give success to; to prosper, 
further -1843. +14. To come up or near to, 

approach (rare) -1697. 

x. When Sir^ Ralf died, Sir John aucceeded x8yx. 
b. The Christian saints succeeded .. to the honours 
1783. a. Richard Cromwell succeeded bis father 
1860. 4. There was another Malefactor to succeeds 

Evelyn, ft* Enjoy, till 1 return, Short pleasures, for 
long woes are to a Milt. 6. b. Revenge succeeds to 
love, and rage to grief Drydbn, 7. All's Well iil 
vii. 03. 8. Shame succeeds the short-Iiv’d pleasure 

Cowlky. 10. But euery day things now succeeded 
worse Daniel. ii, I only used it in two instant es, 
tn both of which it succeeded 1808. xa. Alike my 
•scorn, if he succeed or fail Pops. She succeeded in 
finding an empty carriage 1898. 13. Pallas, .succeeds 

their enterprise Popk. 14. Will you to the cooler 
caves.? Drydkn. Hence 5 uccee*der, a successor 
(now rare ) ; one who is successful. 

Succeeding (s£ksrdii}) t vbl. sb. 145a 
[-ING 1 .] 1. Successful issue, success. ta. 

Succession -1670. +3. Consequence. Shaks. 

Succentor (s£kse*ntj3h). 164a. [a. late L., 
f. L. succinere to sing to, accompany, * chime 
in agree, f. sue- — Sub- 8 + canere to sing. In 
sense 2, assoc, with Sub- 6.] +1. A chanter 
who takes up the chant after the precentor, or 
who presides over the left choir -1817. a. A 
precentor’s deputy 1642. 

|| Succ&s (si/ksf ). 1859. [F., = success.] In 
s. d’estime , a cordial reception given to some- 
thing out of respect rather than from admira- 
tion ; s. fou , a success marked by wild enthu- 
siasm ; s. de scandale, the success of a thing, 

e. g. of a work of art, dependent upon its scan- 
dalous character. 

Success (s£kse*s). 1537. [ad. L. successus, 

f. succedere (success-) to SUCCEED.] +1. That 

which happens in the sequel ; the termination 
(favourable or otherwise) of affairs ; the result 
-1733. +b. An event -1753. tc. The result 

(of an experiment), the eftect (of a medicine) 
-1756. 9. The fortune (good or bad) befalling 

anyone in a particular situation or affair. Good s. 
mm sense 3 ; ill s. .- failure, misadventure, mis- 
fortune. arch. 1548. *)*b. In particularized use. 

-1764. 3. ( * the older good s.) The prosperous 

achievement of something attempted ; the 
attainment of an object according to one's 
desire : now often with particular ref. to the 
attainment of wealth or position 1586. b. An 
instance oi this ; a successful undertaking or 
achievement 1666. c. transf. One who or a 
thing which succeeds or is successful 1889. t4« 

Succession or sequence in time or occurrence 
-1690. +5. Succession as of heirs, etc. -1611. 

x. All's Well hi. vi. 86. A In the «., eventually, a. 
Perplex'd and troubl'd at his bad a. Milt. b. After 
dtuers unfortunat successes in warre Drayton. £ 
Giue but successe to mine attempting spirit Kyd. 
That argument of a which is always powerful with 
men of tbe world Geo. Eliot. c. Mrs. Hartwell's 
dance was a great s. 1685. 5, Our Parents Noble 

Names, In whose successe we are gentle Shake 

Successful (s#ksc'sful), a. 1588. [f. prec. 
+ -ful.] x. Of persons : That succeeds or 
achieves success, esp. (in recent use), that attains 
to wealth or position, that * gets on * Also 
transf. of things. a* Of actions, conditions, 
etc. : Attended with, characterized by, or re- 
sulting in success 1588. 

1. A s. play 1848. It failed | we tried again, and 
were a. Tyndall, a. And welcome Nephews front 
succesfull wars Shake Hence Succe*siml>ly advm 
-ness. 

Succession (rfkse jdn). ME. [ad. OF., 

or L. success ic , - onem , i. succedere . ] L x. The 
action of a person or thing following, or succeed- 
ing to the place of, another ; the coming of one 
thing or person after another; also, the passing 
from one act or state to another ; an instance 
of this, late ME. fa. 'Hie course, lapse, or 
process of time -1655. $• The transmission 

(or mode of transmission) of an estate, royal or 
official dignity, or the like ME. 4. The pro- 
cess by which one person succeeds another in 
the occupation or possession of an estate, a 
throne, or the like ; the act or fact of succeeding 
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according to custom or law to the rights and 
liabilities of a predecessor; the conditions or 
principles in accordance with which this is 
done 15x3. b. pregnantly for: The line or 
order of succession 1533. 5. (A person’s) right 

or privilege of succeeding to an estate or dignity 
1461. 6. The act of succeeding to the episco- 

pate by the reception of lawfully transmitted 
authority by ordination 7565. 

s. By reflecting on the appearing of various Ideas, 
one after another in our Understandings, we get the 
Notion of S. Locks. Phr. In r., one after another in 
regular sequence, successively. 3. $0 long as the Karl 
of Warwick lived, he was not cert:>ine of the Kingdoms 
a 1641. 4. He swore consent to yourS. Shaks. Phr. 

The the conditions under which successors to a 
particular estate, throne, etc. are appointed. War of 
S., a war to settle a dispute as to tne s. to a particular 
throne. By according to the customary or legal 
principle by which one succeeds another in an in* 
neritance, an office, etc. by inherited right. b. He 
was in the s. to an earldom Macaulay. 5. The right 
to make wills or settlements or successions is the 
creation of positive law 1894. 6. Apostolical) s. (or 

the x.). the continued transmission of the ministerial 
commission, through an unbroken line of bishops from 
the Apostles onwards. 

IL +1. Successors, heirs, or descendants col- 
lectively ; progeny, issue -1697. ta. A genera- 
tion (of men) ; chiefly pi. (future or successive) 
generations -1720. +b. Posterity -1704. 3. 

A series of persons or things in orderly se- 
quence ; a continued line (of sovereigns, heirs 
to an estate, etc.) ; an unbroken line or stretch 
(of objects coming one after another) 1579. tb. 
The followers collectively, ora sect of followers, 
of a school of thought (tr. Gr. 3 m 5 o\^) -1699. 
4. A set of persons or things succeeding in the 
place of others 1647. +5. That to which a 

person succeeds as heir (rare) -1751. 

1. Their young S. all their Cares employ: They 
breed, they brood, instruct and educate Dbydkn. 3. 
A s. of victories Macaulay. Every progress of Eliza- 
beth, .was a s. of shows and interludes 1874. 

1 H. techn . a. Mus. The order in which the 
notes of a melody proceed. Also — Sequence 
3 b. 1752. b. Agric . and Hort. (a) The rotation 
(of crops) ; (£) the maturing of crops of the same 
kind by a system of successive sowings so that 
as one is declining another is coming on 1778. 
c. Geol., etc. The continued sequence in a 
dehnite order of species, types, etc.; spec, the 
descent in uninterrupted series of forms modified 
by evolution or development 1834. 

attrib. : B.-crop, a crop of some plant coming in s. 
to another; a. duty, a duty assessed upon s. to es- 
tate ; b. house, one of a scries of forcing -houses 
having regularly graded temperatures into which 
plants are moved in s. ; a. powder, a poison supposed 
to have been made of lead acetate; S. States, the 
states resulting from the dismemberment of Austria- 
Hungary under the Treaty of Versailles 1 s. tax, a 
tax similar to a duty. 

Successions! (stfksejon&l), a. 1600. [f. 

prec. + -AL 1.] x. Pertaining to. characterized 
by, or involving the succession of persons as 
heirs, rulers, or the like ; passing or proceeding 
by succession or descent; often with special 
ref. to the apostolic succession, a. Of things : 
Following one upon another; occurring in 
succession ; involved in a succession 1685. 

a. A useful s. crop of flowers 1881. Hence Succe*B- 
Bionally adv. by succession. 

Secessionist (siJkscfbnist). 1846. ff. as 
prec. + - 1 ST.] One who maintains the validity 
or necessity of a succession ; esp. one who up- 
holds the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession. 
Successive (s£ksc*siv), a, late MG. [ad. 
med.L. successions, f, success -, succedere to SUC- 
CEED.] x. a. With pi. or compound sb. : 
Coming one after another in an uninterrupted 
sequence ; following one another in order, b. 
With sing. sb. 3 Following another of the same 
kind in a regular sequence or series. Somewhat 
rare, 1597. a. Characterised by or involving 
succession ; brought about or produced in suc- 
ceeding stages 1685. fa. - Hereditary >1726. 

1. a. Threes. Bishops.. excommunicated him 1606. 
b. And three . . he assailos j . .each s. after other quailes 
Daniel. a. Doctrine of s. development not confirmed 
by the admission that man is of modern origin 1835. 
3. Pleade my Successiue Title with your Swords. 1 
was the first borne Sonne. Shaks. Hence Succe*s- 
alve-ly adv., -neaa. 

Successless (s0kscsl6s), a. Now rare, 
*584. [t Success +-LE 88.] Without, or having 
no, success ; unsuccessful. 
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How mighty men made foul s. war Against the 
gods Pbblk. Hence Succe*sslesa-ly adv^ -neaa. 

Successor (sdkse’sai). ME. [a. OF. (AF.) 
successour, ad. L. successor, - oretn , f. success suc- 
cedere to Succeed.] One who succeeds an- 
other in an office, function, or position. (Corre- 
lative to predecessor .) Also transf . of a thing. 

A gift to such a corporation, either of lands or of 
chattels, without naming their successors, vests an 
absolute property in them so long as the corporation 
subsists Blacksi one. So Succe'BSorship. fSuc- 
ce'saory a, hereditary -1641. 

Succiferous (s»ksi liras), a . rare . 1655. 

[jf. mod L. succiferus , f. Succus ; see -ferous. J 
Dot. Producing or bearing sap. 

Succin- (srksin), comb, form (bef. a vowel) 
of L. succinum amber, in the names of various 
amide and anilide derivatives of Succinic acid, 
e. g, succinamu acid , succinanil. 

Succinate (sr ksinrit). 1790. fad. F. ; see 
Succinic and -ate 4 .] Chem . A salt of suc- 
cinic acid. 

Succinct (s£ksii)kt), pa. pple., fpl. a., and 
a. late ME. [ad. L*. succinct us , , succingere, f. 
sue- — Sub- 2, -f- cingere to gird.] A. pa. pple . 
and ppl. a . 1. Girt, engirdled. 2. Of garments, 
etc. : Girded up ; confined by or as by a girdle. 
Also of persons. 1604. 3. Ent. Of certain 

pupae: supported by a silken filament round 
the middle 1891. 

a. The Priest.. s. for sacrificial feast 1866. 

B. adj. x. Of a narrative, etc. : Compressed 
into small compass; brief and concise 1585. 
a. Of persons, their speech, style, etc. : Cha- 
racterized by verbal brevity and conciseness ; 
terse 1603. 3. Of garments: Not ample or full, 

close-fitting, scant, arch, or poet . 1667. 4. Of 

short duration, brief, curt 1706. 

x. A full, though s. mud sober Narrative 1711. a. A 
s. and dry writer 1759. 3. Some novelties of dress, 

viz., very low stays, and very s. petticoats 1755. 4. 

With as. how., he took a hasty leave Mm D'Arblay. 
Hence Succi'nct-ly adv., -neaa. 

|| Succinea (s^ksi-n/a). PL -ese, -eas. 1840. 
j mod.L., fcm.of succineus , f. succinum amber.] 
Zool. Any gasteropod of the genus of this name : 
so called from the transparent texture and am 
b^r colour of the shell. 

Succinic (s£ksi‘iiik), a. 1790. [ad. Y.succi- 
nique , f. L. succinum amber ; see -IC xb. | 1. 

Chem. S. acid : a dibasic acid obtained by the 
dry distillation of amber. (Formerly called salt 
or spirit of amber.) b. So s, anhydride, etc. 
1805. 9. Found in amber, as an insect 1836. 

Succinimide(svksi'nimdid). 1857. [f. prec. 
+ 1 m IDE.] Chem. A crystalline substance ob- 
tained by the action of dry ammonia gas on 
succinic anhydride. 

Succinite (se-ksinait). 18x6. [f. Succi- 

num + -ite.] 1. Min . a. A granular garnet of 
the colour of amber, b. Amber 1854. 2. Chem. 

The insoluble resinous element in amber x868. 

Succino- (wrksinp), used as comb, form 
(bef. a consonant) of L. succinum amber. 
Succiuol (szrksinpl). 1913. rf. L. succinum 
•f -OL.] Purified amber tar-oil, used in the 
treatment of skin-diseases. 

Succinous (szvksinas), a . rare . 1658. [f. 
next + -OUS.] Of or pertaining to amber. 

II Succinum (sirksinflm). 1608. [L.] Amber. 
Succinyl (strksinil). 1868. [f. Succinic 
+ -yl.] Chem. The radical of succinic acid. 
Hence Succiny*lic a, *= Succinic. 

Succise (stfksai •*),<*. 1880. [ad. L. stuci- 
j tus, succidere .] Bot. Shaped as II abruptly cut 
or broken off at the lower end. 

Succory (szvkari). I533* [Alteration of 
cicoree, sichorie,sycory, old forms of CHICORY. ) 
i. The plant Cichortum Intybus (family Com- 
posite), with bright blue flowers, found wild in 
England, esp. by roadsides. Also, its leaves 
ana roots used medicinally and as food. a. 
Applied with qualifying words to other com- 
posites, chiefly of the tribe Cichoriaeese 1538. 

Succose (svkoos), a, rare. 1859. [*d. L* 
succosus , l succus juice. ] Bot. Full of juioe or 
sap. So fSucco'aity, Juice, moisture 1530- 

^ucCOt&Sh (stHcJUeJ). 1778* [*- Nnrra- 

gansett msiquatash (inanimate pi.).] A dish of 
N. Araer. Indian origin, usu. consisting of green 
maize and beans boiled together. 
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Succour (szrkai), sb. Also (now U.S.) suc- 
cor. [ME. sucurs . socurs , socours , etc., a. OF, 
(AF.) sucurs , soc(c)ours med.L. succursus , L 
succurrcre to Succour. The final -s was taken 
early as the pi. suffix and a new sing, (succour) 
came into existence, the pi. of which ie identical 
with the old singular.] x. Aid, help, assistance. 
2. One who or that which helps ; a means of 
assistance; an aid ME. 3. Military assistance 
in men or supplies ; esp . auxiliary forces ; re- 
inforcements ME. 4. Shelter, protection ; a 
place of shelter, sheltered place, refuge. Obs. 
exc. dial. ME. 

z. I can no mor, but aske of hem socours 1460. The 
devotion of life or fortune to the s. of the poor John- 
son. b. Thou art my sucoure, haist the to helpe me 
Cover dale Ft. xxi. 19. 3. Our watchful General had 
discern'd from far This mighty il, which made glad 
the Foe Dryoen. 

Succour (sxrkoj), v. Also (now Cf.S.) suc- 
cor. ME. [a. OF. (i) socorre, suc(c)urre , se- 
courre : — L. succurrcre , f. sue- * Sub- 95 + cur- 
rere to run ; (ii) suc(c)urir (with change of 
conjugation), mod.F. secourir.] 1. trans. To 
help, assist, aid (a person, etc.), a. To furnish 
with military assistance; to bring reinforce- 
ments to; v pec. to relieve (a besieged place) ME. 
t3. To relieve or remedy (a state of want, 
weakness, etc.) ; to relieve (a diseased con- 
dition) -1645. 4. To shelter, protect. Now 

dial, late ME. 5. A aut. To strengthen, mako 
firm or taut 1688. 

x. He is Able to sucker them that are tempted Tin- 
dale Hcb. ii. 18. transf. Yet not for me, shine sun 
to s. flowers 1599. a. 1 will socoure hym with all my 
puyssauucc Malory. 3. That so the Parliament May 
. a. our just Fears Milt. 3. To S. a Cable 1706. So 
Su'ccourable a. affording succour, helpful (Obs. 
exc. arch.). tSu*ccourer, one who, or that which 
aids or assists -16S6. 

Succourless (szrkajles), Now rare, late 
ME. f-LESS.] Of persons or conditions : With- 
out help, helpless; freq. without resources or 
means of subsistence, destitute. 

Succous (s»*kos), a. rare. 1694. [ad. L. 
succosus, f. succus juice.] Containing juice or 
sap ; juicy. 

II Succuba (sxrkitfba). PI. -bee (hi). 1587. 
[ Late L. « strumpet, f. succubare , f. sue - ■» Sub- 
2 + cub - to lie.] - SUCCUBUS. 

Succubous (jnrkirftos), a. 1857. [f. L. sue- 
«■ Sub- 2 + cub - (-cumbere) to lie + .-OUS.] Bot. 
Having the upper margin of each leaf covered 
by the lower margin of the one succeeding it; 
applied to some of the Jungermanniacese. 

|| Succubus (sxrkif¥b£s). PL -bi (bai), +-bu»- 
sea. late ME. [med.L., masc. form (with fem. 
meaning) corresp. to Succuba, after Incubus.] 
x. A demon in female form supposed to havo 
carnal intercourse with men in their sleep, a. 
transf. a. A demon, evil spirit ; occas. a familiar 
spirit 1601. b. A strumpet, whore 1622. 

x. For forty yean, he had kept up an amatory com. 
merce with a S., called Hermeltne 1818. Hence 
Su'ccubine a. (rare) of or pertaining to a a. 

Succulence (strkitf lens). 1787. [f. as next; 
see -bnce.] The quality or condition of being 
succulent ; juiciness. Also, succulent part So 
Sirccnlency 1616. 

Succulent (sr kixll^nt), a. and sb. 1601. 
[ad. L. succulent us , f. succus juice ; see -LENT, 
-ULENT.] A. adj, I. Full of juice ; juicy, a. 
transf. and fig. * Juicy*, 'sappy', rich x6a6. 

s. The fruit, whicn . . is 0. in the peach 1785. Rich, 
deep black, s. mud 1877, a. His air of rather s. pa- 
tronage Meredith. 

B. sb. Bot. A succulent plant 1825. Hence 
Su'ccxxlently adv. 

Succumb (stfktrm), 9. 1489. [a. OF. sue* 
comber , ad. I- sue cumbere, f. sue- — Sub- a 4* 
-cumbere to lie.] +1. trans • To bring down, 
bring low, overwhelm -1549. a. intr. To yield 
to pressure or give way to superior force, 
authority, etc. : said properly of persons or com- 
munities, and transf. of conditions, designs; 
occas. of material things 1604. 3. spec , To sink 

under the attacks of a disease, the effects of 
wounds, an operation, etc. ; hence, to die 184a 
s. Pardon me if I do not a. to cariosity 1895. 3. He 
succumbed in a few mouths to fever Livingstons. 
fSuccu-mbent, a. rare. 1645. [ad. L. sue- 
cumbcns, -entrm, succumberej] Subject, sub- 
missive to -166a Hence Succumbency (rare). 
submission. 
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SUCCURSAL 

Saccursal (s£kfi\i#&l), a. and sb. 1844. 
[ad. F. +succursal, only in fem. succursale (sc. 

church), ad. L. *succursalis, f. succursus 
Succous.1 A. adj. Subsidiary; applied esp. 
to a religious establishment dependent upon 
a principal one. 

Its Cathedral, surrounded by its a. churches 1855. 

B. sb. A subsidiary establishment ; a branch 
institution, society, business, etc. Also in F. 
form succursale. 1859. 

B Succus (su-ktfs). PI . sued (strksai). 1719. 
[L.] A juice; in scientific terminology applied 
to (a) fluid secretions in an animal or vegetable 
body, (b) juices extracted from plants. 
fSuccussa-tion. 1646. [ad. L. *succussatio , 
- onem , f. succus* are, {. succus s -, succutere, f. sur- 
— Sub- 05 + quatere to shake.] Shaking up, 
violent shaking, jolting -1774. b. Trotting (of 
a horse) -1681. 

Succussion (sdkzrjan). i6aa. Tad. L. suc- 
cussto, -oncm , f. succuss succutere [see prec.).] 


cuss to , -onem , f. succuss succutere (see prec.).] 
The action of shaking or the condition of being 
shaken, esp. with violence ; an instance of this, 
b. (Med.) An act or method of diagnosis 
In pneumothorax, etc., which consists in shaking 
the thorax to detect the presence of fluid X747. 
So Succu'bs v . trans . 

Succussive (sdkzrsiv), a. rare. 1740. rf. L. 
succuss succutere .) Characterized by shaking. 

Such (sntf ) , dem. adj. and pron* [OE. swelc , 
twile, swylc : — OTeut *swaltko -, *swtltko-, f. 
swa So adv. + *ltko- body, form (cf. Like a.\. 
OE. swylc , swule became in ME. swillch, swulch , 
which, by the absorption of w and loss of /, 
gave such, the modem standard form. The va- 
riants seek and sick are widespread locally.] L 
K. Of the character, degree, or extent described, 
referred to, or implied in what has been said. 
(With a concrete sb., or an abstract sb. used in 
a particularized sense, now always s. a exc. 
poet.) a. Standing predicatively at the head of 
a sentence or clause, and referring summarily 
to a statement or description just made ME. 
8* Of the same kind or class as something men- 
tioned or referred to ; of that kind ; similar, the 
like. Obs. or arch. exc. in collocation with a 
numeral, indef. adj., eta ME. 4. Equivalent 
to a descriptive adj. or adv. on which it follows 
closely and the repetition of which is thus 
avoided. (So is now preferred.) OE. 5. The 
previously described or specified ; the (person 
or thing) before mentioned. (In this sense usu. 
j. (not s. a) with a sing. sb.). late ME. 

s. She thinks not fit a he her face should see Cba- 
shaw. S. Joy my Soul, a Pleasures fill’d my Sight 
Dsvobn. Thou didst ill to speak to s. a man of a 
matters Scott, a. Lo sich it Is to hsue a tunge loos 
Chaucer. Phr. is life /, now often used trivially 
aa an expression of resignation or acquiescence in 
things as they are. 3. Of ratchets, whitings or a 
common fish 1613. 4. A heroic poem, truly a Dry- 

dsn. 5. For default of a issue, via that issue which 
Is before mentioned 1818. 

IL Where the meaning is determined by ref. 
to a correlative or dependent clause, i. a. 
With i. in both clauses ; now s. as .. s. — L. 
qua l is . talis OE. b. With what as the corre- 
lative in the dependent clause (rare) 1834. tc. 
With advb. as as the correlative in the depen- 
dent clause >1790. a* With correlative as 
pron., also as that ME. S, as ■■ Of the kind or 
degree that ; the kind of (person or thing) that 
OE. 3. In uses marked by special word-order, 
a. In predicative use ME. b. S. as one or it is: 
having the character that he (it) has; chiefly 
depreciatory or contemptuous, or apologetic 
ME. c. In attrih. use after its sb. OE. d. 
Hence i. as is used to introduce examples of a 
class : — for example, e.g. 1695. 4. The princi- 
pal clause may be reduced to a and the words 
qualified by It for the purpose of producing a 
terse (exclamatory) form late ME. b. The 
clause introduced by as may be reduced to the 
subj. only; when this is a pron., it may be 
either nom. or accus., e.g. *s.as me* or ( s. as/' 
(sc. am) OE. c. There is s. a thing as x a phr. 
used to hint that the thing referred to exists 
and therefore must be taken into account often 
used co l loo. to convey a veiled threat 1709. 5. 

S . . . as (OE. swd) 1 the ..that, //.those. . that; 
any or all . . that ; as many (or as much) . • as 
OE. 0. With relative who, which {whence, eta) 


or that : — 1 such . . as *. Now rare and regarded 
as incorrect OE. 7. Followed by a dependent 
clause introduced by that, as that (now rare), 
eta, or by as to (t to) with infin., expressing a 
consequence. The meaning of s . tends to be 
intensive — so great, etc. OE. b. predicative 
ME. c. In attrib. use after its sb. X771. d. 
With the clauses in reverse order, that contain- 
ing s. being explanatory of what precedes, late 
M E. 8. Gy suppression of the clause expressing 
comparison or relativity, s. acquires emphatic 
force — so great, so eminent, and the like OE. 
b. colloq . Used as an absolute intensive 1553. 
9. Preceding an adj. used aLtrib,, a a becomes 
advb. — so, so . . a 152a. 

1. a. S. as is the tree s. is the fruit 1586. Pro v. S. 
master, 3. man. C. As the man is, soch is also his 
strength Coverdale Judges viii. 21. a. We'll each of 
us give you s. a thrashing as you'll remember Hughks. 

a. a. Her conduct wass. as might have been expected 
from the weakness of her principles Mrs. Radcliffh. 

b. But, s. as the rooms were, there were plenty of them 

Hardy. C. Tears s. as Angels weep Milt. d. Many 
large gold coins, a as the .. doubloon 1875. 4. S. a 

dinner as we had to-day 1 1779. b. Others s. as be 
Shaks. C. There are a things as horsewhips 1880. 
5. S. ale aa he hath brued, let him drynke him self 
1539. 6. S. suffering Soules That welcome wrongs 

Shaks. 7. This filled my Mind with s. a huddle of 
Ideas, that.. I fell into the following Dream Addison. 
He. .had borne himself with g. gallantry as to attract 
the attention of his superior officers 189a. d. You 
still shall liuo (a vertuc hath my Pen) Shaks. 8. 
Merry W. 11. i. 45. b. It’s ever a. a way off 1803. 
9. This mighty army, .collected from a. distant parts 
1742. 

HI. x. Used to indicate or suggest a name, 
designation, number or quantity, instead of the 
specific term that would be required in a par- 
ticular instance 1460. a. Comb, (parasynthetic) 
* 59 J * 

1. That the feoffour pay to the feoffee.. s. a sume at 
s. a day 1544. Phr. S. and s . ; Number so-and-so in 
s-and-s. a street 1861. a. S. a coulour’d Perrywig 
Shaks. 

IV. Absolute and pronominal uses. •fi. The 
persons or things before mentioned ; those, 
they ; also with sing. ref. , that person or thing 
-1655. 9. Persons or things such as those 

mentioned, described, or referred to OE. 3. 
With dependent rel. pron. : Such people as, 
those (people) who , whose , etc. ; all or any that 
OE. b. People of the same kind as 1823. 4. 

Such a thing ; the thing mentioned or referred 
to OE. 5. S. and s . : such and such persons 
or things ; also sing., this and this X450. 

a. To s. my errand u Milt. Phr. And s., and such- 
like, and the like. 3. S. whose fathers were right 
worshipful Massinger. b. S. as 1 are free in spirit 
when our limbs are chained Scott. 4. A forest be- 
came s. by a stroke of the pen, not by any physical 
change 19x2. 5. We have done s., and a., ana a 1893. 

Phrases, Many {more), some , all. every l many 
(etc.).. of the (same) kind, many.. like this. .5*. an- 
other, another s., another .. of the kind, another simi. 
lar. No B. adj ., none a. odnoL or as pron. a. No 
(person or thing) of the kind j none of the kind. b. 
No great 1 advb. qualifying an adj. « not (a) very, not 

a. a No s. t matter or thing : nothing of the kind ; 
also exclamatorily, ™ not at all, not a bit of it, quite 
the contrary. S. a(n) one. a* One of that kind. b. 
Followed hy rel. pron. as: One of the kind that 1 one 
who, a thing which. c. Followed by reL adv. as : 

! One of the same kind as | one like (so-and-so). d. 
So-and-so. Obs. or arch. Aa a, a. In that capacity. 

b. Hence t Accordingly, consequently, thereupon. 
colloq. or vulgar. C. In itself | qud (so-and-so). S. 
kina of. of 3. a kind. S. time as (or that), the time 
when, the moment at which. 

Su-ch-Iike, su'Chllke, a. and pron. late 
ME. [f. prec. + Like a. 1 A. adj. Of such a 
kind; of the like or a similar kind; of the 
before-mentioned sort or character, b. Having 
forward ref., usu. with correL as (rare) 1591. 

Many other suche lyke thlnges ye do Tindalb 
Mark vii. 8. b. Suck like petty crimes as these 
Shaks. 

B. pron. Usu. pi. Such-like persons or things ; 
also sing., something of that kind. Chiefly in 
and s.,or s. late ME. 

These Bushes, Brakes, and suchlike 1669. A smooth 
marble hearth-stone, or such like Golds m. 

Suclmess (sptjnes). Chiefly Philos. OE. 
[f. Such a . + -ness. | The condition or quality 
of being such ; quality. 

Such wise (caertJ,wcU),mfo. rare, late ME. 
[Short for in such wise.) In such a manner. 
Suck (sdk), sb. ME. [f. next] z. ft. The 
action or an act of sticking milk from the breast ; 


SUCK 

the milk or other fluid sucked at one time. b. 
The application of suction by the mouth either 
to an external object (e. g. a wound, a pipe) or 
internally 1760. a. A small draught of liquid ; 
a drink 1635. ts. Milk sucked (or to be 
sucked) from the breast ; mother’s milk -1655. 
4. The drawing of air by suction ; occas. a 
draught or current of air ; spec, in Coal-mining, 
the backward suction of air following an ex- 
plosion of fire-damp 1667. 5. The sucking 

action of eddying or swirling water ; the sound 
caused by this ; locally , the place at which a 
body of water moves in such a way as to suck 
objects into its vortex ME. 6. slang. A decep- 
tion; a disappointing event or result. Also s.-in. 
1856. 7. pi. Sweetmeats. Also collect . sing, 

colloq. 1858. 

z. a. Phr. At s., engaged in sucking, b. I saw the 
cut, gave it [sc. my finger] a s., wrapt it up, and 
thought no more about it Stkrne. 

To give s . : see Suck v. III. a. 

Suck (srk), v. Pa. t. and pple. sucked. 
[OE. silcan, corresp. to L. sugere , f. root *sitg-> 
Related by ablaut to soak. ] I. x . trans. T o draw 
(liquid, esp. milk from the breast) into the mouth 
by contracting the muscles of the lips, cheeks, 
and tongue so as to produce a partial vacuum, 
b. of flies, etc. , drawing blood, of bees extracting 
honey from flowers ME. a. To imbibe (quali- 
ties, etc.) with the mother’s milk 1586. 3. To 

extract or draw (moisture, goodness, etc.) from 
or out of a thing ; to absorb into itself, late ME 
4. To derive or extract (information, comfort, 
profit, etc.) from, + of, \ or out of 15 +5- To 

draw (air, breath) into the mouth ; to inhale 
(air, smoke, eta) -17 1 7. 6. To draw (water, 
air, etc.) in some direction, esp. by producing 
a vacuum i66x. 7. To draw in so as to swallow 

up or engulf. (Now rare or Obs.) 1523. b .fig. 
To draw into a course of action, etc. 2771. 

1. The milke thou suck'st from her did turne to 
Marble Shaks. fig. Death that hath suckt the honey 
of thy breath Shaks. To s. the blood qf (fig.), to ex- 
haust the resources of, drain the life out of. 3. 
Rich. II, in. iv. 38. 4 There out sucke they no small 
auauntage Cover dale Ps. lxxiL to. 3. Tobacco 
suckt through water by long canes or pipes 1634. 7. 

When a whirle.poole sucks the circkled waters 1 SPO- 
IL x. To apply the Ups to (a teat, breast, the 
mother, nurse, or dam) for the purpose of ex- 
tracting milk; to draw milk from with the 
mouth OE. b. Of flies, bees, etc. late ME. a. 


To apply the lips and tongue (or analogous 
organs) to (an object) for tne purpose of ob- 
taining nourishment ; to extract the fluid con- 
tents of by such action of the mouth ; to absorb 
(a sweetmeat) in the mouth by the action of 
the tongue and the muscles of the cheeks ME. 
b. To apply the tongue and inner sides of the 
lips to (one’s teeth) so as to extract particles of 
food 1595. 3. transf. To draw the moisture, 

goodness, etc. from 1693. b. To work (a pump) 
dry 1753. 4. To draw money, information, or 

the like from (a person) ; to rob (a person 01 
thing) of its resources or support; to drain, 
' bleed ’ 1558. 5. With predicative adj. % To 

render so-and-so by sucking 153a 

a. To 1. a person’s brains t see Brain sb. 1 b. Phr. 
To teach one's grandmother to s. eggs : said of tbow 
who offer advice to other* who are more experienced. 
To s. ths monkey : see Monkey sb. Phrases. 4. The 
land sucked of its nourishment, by a small class of le- 
gitimates Emerson. 5. Pbr. To s. dry, to extract all 
the moisture out of by suedon 1 fig. to exhaust. 

DLL x. intr. Of the young of a mammal t To 
perform the action described in sense I. x ; to 
draw milk from the teat; to feed from the 
breast or udder OE. b. of flics drawing blood, 
etc. x6xo. a. To give anck (occas. t to give 
to s.) : to give milk from the breast or udder, 
to suckle. Const simple dat. or to. Now arch. 
(Suck, properly inhn., is now felt as a sb.) ME. 
3. To s. at x (a) to take a draught of ; to Inhale : 
(b) to take a pull at (a pipe, drinking vessel) 
X584. 4. Of Inanimate objects 1 To draw by 

suction ME. 5. Of a pumps To draw air in* 
stead of water* as a result of the exhaustion of 
the water or a defective valve. AhojU. x6a 7. 

1. To sec my Ewes graze, ft my Lambes sucke 
Shake, b. Where the Bee sucks, there s. I Shake 
a. Mach. x. vli. 54, 5 .jSg. Even Byron's pump sucke 

sometimes, and gives an unpleasant dry wheesu 
Lowell. 

Whhadvs. 8. In. a.MMM.To«hmwIntothemond» 
by suction 1 to inhale (air, etc.)i oaeas. to draw in 
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(oneh breath) etc. b. To imbibe (qualities etc.) with 
one's mother s milk, with a draught. c. an. To draw 
or take in {lit. and fig) | to absorb, d. dial, and 
slang. To 'take In ', cheat, deceive. S. out. trans. 
To draw out by or as by suction. S. up. a. trans. To 
draw up into the mouth by suction. D. To draw up 
bp suction or the creation of a vacuum t to absorb 
(liquid} | to draw up (moisture) by beat | also, to draw 
up moisture from. c. To swallow up. d. intr. To 
/. up to, to curry favour with| to toady to. Schoolboy 
slang. 

Suck-, the vb.-stem used in comb., as in 
l.-bottle, an infant’s feeding-bottle ; a tippler ; 
•.-fish - Sucker sb. II. a ; a.*(a)*thumb, a 
child that sucks its thumb. 

Su'ck-egg. 1609. [f. Suck- + Eoo sb.] 

a. An animal that is reputed to suck eggs, e. g. 
a weasel, cuckoo ; fig. an avaricious person. 

b. A young fellow ; slang, * a silly person 
Sucken (srukon). Sc. late ME. [var. of 

Soken ; orig. ' resort * (sc. to a particular mill).] 
i. The duty and liability of tenants within a dis- 
trict astricted to a mill. a. The lands astricted 
to a mill ; also, the population of such lands 
>754- b. tram f The area of a bailiff's juris- 
diction ; the district within which one practises 
or carries on business 1688. 

Hence Su’ckener, one who Is bound to have his 
corn ground at a certain milL 

Su-ckeny. Hist, late ME. [a. OF. sou- 
canie , of Slavonic origin.] A smock. 

Sucker (s»*kaj), sb. late ME. [f. Suck v. 
+ -ER 1 .] I. i. A young mammal before it is 
weaned; now spec, a sucking-pig; a young 
whale-calf. b. fig. A greenhorn, simpleton. 
U.S . 1857. 9. One who or that which sucks 
with the mouth 1440. 3. One who lives at the 

expense of another ; one who draws profit or 
extorts subsistence from some source ; U.S. 
slang, a sponger, parasite 150a 4. A shoot 

thrown out from the base of a tree or plant, 
which in most cases may serve for propagation ; 
now esp , such a shoot rising from the root under 
ground, near to, or at some distance from, the 
trunk; also, (now rare) a runner (as of the 
strawberry) ; also, a lateral shoot ; in the tobacco 
plant, an axillary shoot 1577. b .fig. (freq. with 
ref. to the withdrawal of nourishment from the 
paient stem) 1591. 5. An organ adapted for 

sucking or absorbing nourishment by suction, 
e.g, the proboscis of an insect 1685. 6. Any 

fish having a conformation of the lips which 
suggests that it feeds by suction ; esp. N. Amer. 
cyprinoid fishes of the family Catostomidx 177 a. 
b. U.S. An inhabitant of the state of Illinois 
1833. 7. U sed as a book-rendering of Suctoria, 
the name of various groups of animals having 
a sucking apparatus 1835. ®* The embolus, 

piston, or rising-valve of a pump ; the piston of 
a syringe or an air-pump x6xx. 9. a. A pipe 
or tube through which anything is drawn by 
suction ; locally , a hood over a fire-place 17^5. 
b. An air-hole fitted with a valve ; a valve for 
the regulation of the flow of air X797. c. Bot. 
■> Haustorium 1849. 

a. In names of animals, as Blood-sucker, Goat- 
buck ri, Honbysuckkb. 3. Flatterers to the kyng.. 
suckers of his purse and robbers of his subiectes Hall. 
4. b. If thou payeu nothing, they will count thee a 
a., no branch Full tea. 

IL i. A part or organ adapted for adhering 
to an object ; the adhesive pad of an insect’s 
foot, eta ; a suctorial disk, foot, eta x68i. 9. 

Any fish characterised by a suctorial disk by 
which it adheres to foreign objects ; c.g. fishes 
of the genus Cyclopterus, the genus Liparis 
(sea-snails or snail-fishes), and the remora CEche- 
mts) 1753. 3. A toy, consisting of a round piece 
of leather with a string attached at the centre, 
which, laid wet upon a solid surface and drawn 
up by the string, adheres by reason of the 
vacuum created x68x. 

attrib. and Comb, t a.-cup, -foot, a cup or foot 
acting as a a t -flab « senses 1. 6, II. a j -rod, a 
pump rod. Hence Su'Ckered ppL a of an organ : 
provided with suckers. 

Sticker (sxrkax), v. 1660. [f. prec.] +1. 
trans. To fit or provide with a sucker or valve, 
s. To remote superfluous young shoots from 

( tobacco or maise plants) ; also, fto remove 
the shoots) x66x, a* Mr. To throw up suck- 
ers. Also occas. past., to be thrown up as a 
sucker. xBoa. 


fSu-cket. 1481. [Altered f. Succ ate after 
Suck v. and -rt.] -> Succade -1751. 

Sucking (strkfij), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Suck v . + -ING *.] x. The action of Suck v.\ 
suction. Also, an instance of this. a. //. What 
is obtained by suction (rare), late ME. 

attrib . and Comb. : s.-cuahion, -pad, a tabulated 
matt of fat occupying the space between the masseter 
and the external surface of the buccinator 1 t-tOoth 
= Milk-tooth t -tube, a tube through which liquid 
is sucked into the mouth. 

Sucking (stvkiq), ppl . a. OE. [f. Suck v. 
+ -ing *.] x. That sucks milk from the breast, 
that is suit being suckled, unweaned. s. Of 
an animal that is still sucking its dam. late MEL 
b. Of a bird j That is still witn its mother. Now 
chiefly in s. dove , echoed from Shaks. 1590. 3. 

fig. Not come to maturity ; not fully developed 
1648. 4. That sucks down, under water, into 

a whirlpool, etc. 1513. 

a. My enemies are but a critics, who would fain be 
nibbling ere their teeth are come Dryden. b. 1 will 
roare you as gently as any a. Doue Shaks. 

Su*cking-fish. 1697. A fish furnished 
with a sucker or adhesive organ, a. The Re- 
mora, Echeneis remora . b. Applied to other 
fishes, e.g. the Cornish sucker, the lump-sucker ! 

§u*cklng-pig. 1566. A new-born or very 
young pig ; a young milk-fed pig suitable for 
roasting whole. (Formerly often called roasting 
P^g) 

Su’Cking-pump. x66o. +1. An air-pump. 
Boyle. 9. A suction pump. Now rare. x66o. 

Suckle (gtf’k'l), v. late ME. [perh. a back- 
formation from Suckling x. trans. To 
give suck to ; to nurse fa child) at the breast, 
b .fig. To nourish with, bring up on 1654. 9. 

To cause to take milk from the breast or udder ; 
to put to suck 1523. 3. intr. To suck at the 

breast (rare) x688. 

z. The brests of Hecuba When zhe did a Hector, 
look'd not louelier Then Hectors forhead Shaks. b. 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn Worusw. 

Stickler (scklaj). 1473. [£. Suckle v. + 
-er 1 .] 1. An unweaned mammal (rarely an 

infant) ; esp. a sucking calf. 2. An animal that 
suckles its young, a mammal (rare) 1850. 

Suckling (su kliq), sb.i 1440. [f.SucK v. 
+ -ling l .] a. An infant that is at the breast 
or is unweaned. b. — prec. x. X530. 

Suckling (surklii]), sb.% 1440. [app. f. 
suckle, short for Honeysuckle.] x. Clover. 
(Also lamb-sucklings.) dial. 2. =• HONEY- 
SUCKLE 2 (Lonicera Perichymenum). Obs. exc. 
dial . 1653. 

Sucrate (sitf-kr^it). 1868. [a. F., f. sucre 

Sugar + -ATE 4 .] Chem. A compound of a sub- 
stance with sucrose. 

(| Sucre (bm *krs) . 1 886. [f. name of Anton io 
j os 6 de Sucre, a S. Amer. patriot] A silver coin 
of Ecuador of the value of two shillings. 

Sucro- (s«K'kw), used as comb, form of F. 
sucre sugar. 

Sucrose (ai£*kr0os). 1869. [f. F. sucre 

Sugar 4- -ose *.] Chem. Any one of the sugars 
having the composition (CuHmOu) and pro- 
perties of cane-sugar; ™ Saccharose. 

Suction (szvkjdn). 1626. [ad. L. suctio , 
-onem, f. suet-, sugere to SUCK.] x. The action 
of sucking with the tongue and lips (or ana- 
logous organs). Also, an instance of this. b. 
Imbibing strong drink, drinking, slang. 1817. 
9. The production of a more or less complete 
vacuum with the result that external atmo- 
spheric pressure forces fluid into the vacant 
space or causes the adhesion of surfaces 1658. 
3. Short for s.-pipe x886. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 s. box, chamber, a chamber 
in a pump into which tha liautd is conveyed by a s.- 
pipe t a. pipe, (a) the pipe leading from the bottom 
of a pump barrel to the reservoir from which fluid is 
to be drawn 1 (£) a pipe for the extraction of dust 
from tow 1 a. pump, a pump of the type in which the 
barrel is placed above the level of the reservoir, and 
is connected therewith by a a pipe ; a. atop, any of 
the ‘ clicks ' peculiar to certain 5 . Afir. languages 1 9. 
valve, (a) the valve at the bottom of the cylinder of 
a a pump, below the piston t (b) the valve in a steam 
engine through which the water is drawn from the 
hot-well Into the feed-pump. Hence Su'ctional a. \ 
(rare) having a power of a 
Suctorial (tt?kt 5 *Ti&l), a, 1833, [f. mod. 
L. suctorius (a. pi. Sue ten's, sc. animalia, the 


name of various zoological groups), £ suet-, 
sugere to Suck v.J Zool. Of an organ : Adapted 
for sucking. Of an animal : Having organs 
adapted for sucking or having the power of 
suction ; belonging to any of the groups named 
Suctoria in which the mouth is adapted for 
sucking, or which possess sucking disks or the 
like. Of a habit, etc. t Involving or character- 
ized by suction. So Sucto'rian, a member of 
the Suctoria 9 , esp. a cyclostomous fish* Sue* 
to*riona a. (now rare), suctorial 1815. 
liSudamina(s<Md9e'min&), *£.//. 1671. [mod. 
L., pi. of sudamen, f. sudare to sweat.] Path. 
Minute whitish vesicles or pustules caused by 
the accumulation of sweat in the upper layers 
of the skin alter copious perspiration, esp, in 
certain fevers. Hence Sudaminal a. 


Sudan, -ese, variety of Soudan, -ese. 

II Sudarium (sij*dc»*ri#m). 1601. [L. ; see 
next.] 1. A napkin or cloth for wiping the 
face; a handkerchief; spec . the cloth with which, 
according to legend, St. Veronica wiped the 
face of Christ on the way to Calvary, and on 
which his features were impressed; hence, a 
portrait of Christ on a cloth. 9. = Sudato- 
rium 1852. 

Sudary (si/i’cULri). Obs. or arch. ME. [ad* 
L. sudarium, f. sudor sweat ; see -ARY 1 2.J r. 
A napkin or handkerchief used to wipe sweat 
or tears from the face ; a sweat-cloth ; esp. such 
a napkin venerated as a relic of a saint, a. The 
napkin which was about Christ's head in the 
tomb ; hence, a shroud or winding-sheet ME. 
3. Eccl. A ceremonial cloth of linen or silk, often 
fringed ; esp. a humeral veil. arch, late ME. 

11 Sudatorium (si£d&tC»*ri£m). 1756. [L.. 

neut. sing, of sudatorius ; see next and -ORIUM. J 
A room in which hot-air or steam baths are 
taken to produce sweating; a sweating-room | 
esp. Rom. Antiq . 

Sudatory (stfi*d&teri),«. and sb. 1597. [ad. 
L. sudatorius, £ sudat -, sudare to sweat ; see 
-oky.] A. adi. Producing, accompanied by, or 
connected with sweating (rare). B .sb. ~ prec. 
1615. 

|] Sudd (srd). Alsosadd. 1874. [Arab, sudd, 
n. of action f. sudd to obstruct.] An impene- 
trable mass of floating vegetable matter which 
obstructs navigation on the White Nile. b. 
transf. A temporary dam constructed across a 
river 1900. 


Sudden (snTn), a., adv., and sb. ME. [a. 
AF. sodein, sudein ■* OF. (mod.F.) soudain *— • 
pop. L. *subitanus, for L. subitaneus, f. subitus.] 
A. adi. x. Happening or coming without warn- 
ing or premonition ; taking place or appearing 
all at once. b. Of a turning, etc. ; Abrupt, sharp 
In Zool . and Slot, applied to parts that are 
sharply marked off from the neighbouring parts, 
late ME. c. Of physical objects: Appearing or 
discovered unexpectedly. Now arch, or poet* 
1460. 9. a. Of actions, feelings: Unpremedi- 

tated, done without forethought. Obs. or arch. 
ME. b. Of persons: Acting without fore- 
thought or deliberation ; hasty, impetuous, 
rash. Obs. or arch, late ME. 8. Performed or 
taking place without delay; speedy ; prompt, 
immediate. Obs. exc. of death, late ME. 74* 
Of persons: Swift in action, quick to perform, 
prompt, expeditious. Also, peremptory, sharp 
-1753, t b - Of mental faculties : Quick, sharp 
-X743. +c. Of the eye : Glancing quickly -X651. 
5. Made, provided, or formed m a short time. 
Obs . or arch. X599. 6* Prompt in action or 

effect; producing an immediate result, poet* 
1586. I7. Done, performed, or prepared oa 

the spur of the moment ; extempore, impromptu 
-1741. t8. Brief, momentary -1595- TO- Hap- 
pening at an early date ; shortly to come or to 

lisa rain, and auddaine darkneasa Evelyn. 
A a start of surprise Scott, c. See lilies spring, and 
s* verdure rise Pops. a. a. If one kill another upon 
a auddaine quarrell, this is manslaughter Bacon* tk* 
Some men ..are more s. in their tempera than others 
Newman. 3. Expecting your a. answer, I rest, Yota 


F Neuer was each • 

r i. Rom. 4 fuL m* 

lit. 43. 7. Turn Gent. tv. U. u. pTo morrow, In my 
iudgement, is too a Shad* 

B. adv. X. Suddenly. Chiefly poet, kte MEL 
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a. When qualifying an adj. in the attrib. posi- 
tion sudden is often hyphened to it 1730. 

x. The day with cloudes was suddeine ouercast 
Spknskr. a. The sudden-starting tear Thomson. 

C. quasi-;£. and sb. x. In advb. phr. formed 
with props. — Suddenly 1558. fa. A sudden 
need, danger, or the like ; an emergency -1704. 
t3- For a s, : for an instant. Bun y an. 

1. Of as. (\ofthe r.) ; now usu. with preceding all ; 
Is it possible That loue should of a sodaine take such 
hold ? Shaks. On or upon a (or the) s. (arch.) ; On 
a s. a gleam of hope appeared M acaulay. t On such 
a s., so suddenly, a At sueh a S. I knew not what to 
doe 1704. Hence Su*dden-ly adv., -ness. 

Suddenty (szrd’nti). Chiefly Sc. Obs. exc. 
dial, late ME. [a. OF. sodeinete, f. sod tin Sud- 
den ; see -TV.] x. Unexpectedness; sudden- 
ness ; occas. an instance of this, an unexpected 
attack, a. (In Sc. legal language.) An unpre- 
meditated outburst of passion 1469. 

|| Sudder (sxrdaj), a. (sb.) Anglo- Ind. 1787. 
[a. Urdu ~ Arab, (adr foremost or highest part 
of a thing, chief place or seat, etc., used in 
comb, with adj. sense.] Chief, supreme: ap- 
plied esp. to high government departments or 
officials, b elltpt. as sb. ■» S. Court 1834. 

Sudoral (sf/rdoril), a. rare . 1876. [f. L. 
sudor sweat + -AL.] Path. Characterized by a 
disturbance of the function of sweating. 

I) Sudoresis (si^dorrsis). 1834. [mod.L., 
irreg. f. L. sudor - esis as in Diaphoresis.] 
Sweating, exudation. 

Sudoriferous (si£d6ri*f??r3s), a. 1597. [f. 
mod.L. svdorifcrus\ see -ferous.] 1, =■ next 
A. 1. a. — Sudoriparous 1713. 

a. The a. Glands and Vessels 17x3. 

Sudorific (sUidOri-fik), a. and sb. i6a6. 
[ad. mod.L. sudorificus ; see -fic.] A. adj. 1. 
Promoting or causing perspiration ; diaphoretic, 
a. Connected with the secretion and the exuda- 
tion of sweat ; sudoriparous, perspiratory 1730. 
3. Consisting of sweat (rare) 1807. 

X. S. toil 1850. a. The Sudorifick Pores 1730. 

B. sb. A medicine or remedy which promotes 
perspiration ; a diaphoretic 1667. 
Sudoriparous (s« 5 dfiri •p&ros'), a. 1851. [f. 
mod.L. sudor iparus, f. L. sudor sweat ; see-PA- 
rousJ Phys. Secreting sweat, b. Used loosely 
for : Connected with the production of sweat or 
with the sweat-glands 1899. 

Sudorous (si£*dords), a. rare. 1646. [f. late 
L. sudorus, f. L. sudor sweat ; see-ous.J Sweaty. 

0 Sudra (s»*dra). Anglo- Ind. 1630. [a. Skr. 
cUdra, of doubtful etym.] A member of the 
lowest of the four great I find u castes. 

Suds (sndz), sb. pi. 1548. [Etym. unc.] 
f 1. Dregs, leavings ; hence, filth, muck -1645. 
fa. Flood-water ; the water of the fens ; water 
mixed with drift-sand and mud ; drift-sand left 
by a flood -1851. 3- a. Water impregnated 

with soap for washing, esp. when hot. b. The 
frothy mass which collects on the top of soapy 
water in which things are washed ; in early use 
esp. a barber’s lather. (More fully Soap-suds.) 
X581. c. sing. A soap solution 1835. 4. Foam, 
froth. Also sing. 159a. 

Phr. In the suds: chiefly in to Us or be in the 
suds; to lay, leave in the suds. a. In difficulties; 
In embarrassment or perplexity. Obs. or slang, tb. 
Done for; in disgrace. C. In the sulks in the blues. 
dial, fd- Unfinished. a* Being washed, 4 in the 
wash *. 

Sue (sbJ), v. ME. [a. AF. suer, stwer — 
OF. sivre ; — pop. L. *sequere, for L. sequi to 
follow.] L trans. fi. To follow (a person or 
thing in motion) -1390. ta. a. To follow (a 
person’s steps, a track, path), b. To go in pur- 
suit of (a person) ; to chase, pursue -1596. tc. 
To follow in time or as a consequence -1559. 
ta. To follow as an attendant, companion, or 
adherent; occas. to follow (a banner or the 
like) ; to frequent (a person's company) -1522. 
f4. To take as guide, leader, or pattern ; to 
follow as a disciple or imitator -1509. +5. To 
comply with (a person’s will), follow (another's 
advice or one's own devices) -1767. ffi. To 
follow, adopt, put in practice (a form of belief, 
a manner of life, a virtue or vice, an occupa- 
tion or profession) ; to occupy oneself with (a 
pursuit) -1799. T7. To prosecute (an action) ; 

to pursue (a subject): also, to follow up (an 
achievement) -1596. 78. To take (legal action ) ; 


to institute (a legal process) ; to plead (a cause) 
-157a. 9* To institute a suit for, make a legal 

claim to; hence gen. to petition or appeal for; 
to seek to obtain. Now rare (rep l.oys.for). 
ME. b. Const, inf. (occas. gerund): To peti- 
tion to be allowed, (hence) to seek to do or to be 
something, arch . late ME. 10. spec. To make 
application before a court for the grant of (a 
writ or other legal process) : often with impli- 
cation of further proceedings being taken upon 
the writ, etc. ; hence, to put in suit, to enforce 
(a legal process). More freq. to s. out, ■[ forth . 
M E. x 1. To institute legal proceedings against 
(a person) ; to prosecute in a court of law ; to 
bring a civil action against. In full, to s. at 
law. late ME. xa. To petition, appeal to (rare) 
1521. 13. To woo, court, arch. X596. 

a. c. Shame sueth sinne, as rayne drops do the thun- 
der 1559. 3. Phr. f 7 a serve and s. :to give ‘suit and 
service to ’ (see Suit sb. 1 . a). 6. Since errant armei. 

to sew he first began Spenser. 9. b. Many sued to 
haue had lier to maryage 1509. xo. Hen. 17 //, in. 
ii. 341. It putteth him to s. out his pardon of course 
Bacon. Phr. To s.> s. out , s. forth (one’s) livery 1 see 
Livery sb. 5. ix. My opinion is that he will not pay 
a peny till he is sued 1670. 13. They would s. me, 

and woo me, and flatter me Tennyson. 

II. intr. fx. To follow after a person or thing 
in motion ; to follow as an attendant or ad- 
herent ; to go in chase or pursuit ; freq. with 
after, on, upon *1555. ta. To do service or 
homage ; chiefly in phr. serve and s. -159a t3. 

a. To follow in time or in a succession of per- 
sons. Nearly always in pr. pple. -1642. b. 
To follow in the sequence of events, as a conse- 
quence or result -1597. 4. To make legal 

claim; to institute legal proceedings ; to bring 
a suit, late M E. 5. To make one's petition or 
supplication to a person for a person or thing ; 
to plead, appeal, supplicate. late ME. 6. To 
be a suitor to a woman, arch. 1588. 
m. What bootes thy seruice bace To her, to whom 
the heauens do serue and sew? Spknskr. 4. Infant 
executors may &. by attorney 1817. To s. for a debt 
1858. 5. We were not borne to a., but to command 

Shaks. 6. Two Gent. 11. L 143. 

II Su£de (swrid). 1884. [F. - Sweden.] 

Orig. in s. gloves ( F. gan/s de Sulde), gloves 
made of tanned kid-skin ; hence sulde is used 
for the mateiial and the colour of it, also for a 
f.ibric woven to imitate su&de. 

Suet (si«-et). late ME. [app. a. AF. *suet , 
+scwet, f. su(e, seu ■=« OF. seu, sieu (mod.F. sutf\ 

: — L. sebum tallow, suet ? grease.] The solid 
fat round the loins and kidneys of certain ani- 
mals. esp. that of the ox and sheep, which, 
chopped up, is used in cooking, and, when 
rendered down, forms tallow. (Occas. applied 
to the corresponding fat in the human body.) 
tb. Hunting. The fat of deer --1700. 

attrib., us x.-ckopper, dumpling ; 8. face, 8 face of 
a pale podgy appearance ; S. pudding, a pudding 
made of flour and chopped or shredded a. and ubu. 
boiled in a cloth or basin. 

Suety (sid-eti), a. 1730. [f. prec. + -YL] 

x. Of the nature of suet. b. fig. Pale-faced 
x8oi. a. Full of suet ; made witn suet 1807. 

a. I always spell plumb-pudding with a b, p-l-u-m -3 
— I think it reads fatter and more suetty Lame. 
Sueve (swfv). 1901. — next B. 

Suevian (swrvi&n) , a. and sb. x6i 7. [f. L. 
Suevus, var. + -I an.] A. adj. Of or be- 

longing to a confederation of Germanic tribes 
called by the Romans Suevi (Suebi), which 
inhabited large territories in Central Europe to 
the east of the Rhine* B. sb. Any individual of 
these tribes. 

Suffect (s£fc*kt), a. (sb.). 18 6a. [ad. L. 
suffectus , suffeere to substitute.] Pom. Antic. 
Applied to the office of those additional consuls 
(or to the consuls themselves) who were elected, 
as under the Empire, during the official year. 
Also sb., a consul a 

Suffer (wrfw), v . ME, [a. AF. suffrir, - 
OF. sof(f)rir j — pop. L. m sufftrire, for sufferre, 
L suf - - Sub- as + ftrre to bear.] L To under- 
go, endure, x. trans. To have (something 
painful, distressing, or injurious) inflicted or 
imposed upon one; to submit to with pain, 
distress, or grief* a. To go or pass through, 
be subjected to, undergo, experience (now usu. 
something evil or painful) ME. 8. intr. To 
undergo or submit to pain, punishment, or 
death ME* b. from or (now rare) under a 


disease or ailment 1800. 4 • To be the object 
of an action, be acted upon, be passive. Now 
rare, late M E. +5. To endure, hold out, wait 
patiently -x6ix. 6. trans. To endure, bear, 
stand. Obs. exc. dial, late ME* 7. To be affected 
by, subjected to, undergo (an operation or pro- 
cess, esp. of change). Now only as transf of x. 
late ME. 8. intr. To undergo the extreme 
penalty ; to be put to death, be executed. Now 
rare in literary use exc. of martyrdom. 1570. 
+b. To be killed or destroyed. Shaks. 9. To 
sustain injury, damage, or loss ; to be injured 
or impaired x6oo. 10. causative. To inflict 
pam upon. Obs. exc. dial. X500. 

x. 1 suffered thryse shipwracke Tindalb a Cor. xL 
35. . For feare that hee should s. thirst 1617. The 
plaintiff had suffered no loss 1891. a. Three more., 
suffered the same fate 1639. 3. A brave man suffers 

in silence 1889. b. He had suffered from delirium 
tremens 1884. 4. To be weak is miserable Doing or 

Suffering Milt. 5. Love suffreth longe, and is cor- 
feous Tindale z Cor. xiii. 4. 7. Nothing of him that 
doth fade, But doth s. a Sea-cnange Into something 
rich, & strange Shake. 8. Edward Transham.. 
suffered at Tyburn 1877. b. But let the frame of 
things dis-ioynt, Both the Worlds s. Shaks. 9 How 
must he in the meantime be suffering in her opinion 1 
Scott, xo. 2 Hen. VI, v. L 153, 

LL To tolerate, allow, x. trans. To bear 
with, put up with, tolerate, arch, or dial. ME. 
tb. To admit of -1793. a. Const, acc. and inf. 
or clause : To allow or permit a person, animal, 
or inanimate thing to be or to do so-and-so 
MEL 8. refl. or fintr. To allow oneself, submit 
to be treated in a certain way ; to endure, con- 
sent to be or to do something ME. 4. trans. 
To permit or allow (a person) to do a certain 
thing ; fto let alone. Also occas. absol. arch . 
late ME. tg. intr. a. Of a person (transf. of 
a thing) : To allow a certain thing to be aone 
-1613. tb. Of a condition of things : To allow 
or admit of a certain thing being done -1612. 

x. That nolde she suffre by no wey Chaucer. We 
1. religion, and endure the laws of God but we love 
them not Jer. Taylor. He suffered his grandmother 
with a good-humoured indifference Thackeray. a. 
S. mee, that I may feele the pillars whereupon the 
house standeth Judges xv i. a6. I was not suffered to 
stir far from the house, for fear I should run away 
Goliism. 3. Why rather suffre ye not you re selves to 
be robbed 7 Tindalk i Cor, vi. 7. intr. I must not s. 
to have the laws bioken before my face Golosh. 3. 
b. And saye the Lordcs prayer, yf the tyme will suffre 
Bk. Com. Prayer. 

Sufferable (sirfor&b’l), a. Obs. exc. arch. 
ME. [a. OF. suffrable, ad. med.L. sufferabilis , 
f. sufferre to Suffer.] + 1 . Patient, long-suffer- 
ing. Also const, ofx Willing to submit to. 
-1611. a. That can be ‘suffered ' or put up 
with ; bearable, tolerable. Also, tolerably good. 
ME +3. Permissible -1653. 

1. And sith a man is moore resonable Than worn* 
man is, ye moste been suffrable Chaucer. Hence 
Su'fferably adv. (rare) patiently ; tolerably. 
Sufferance (sr- farina). ME. [a.AF.,OF. 
suf(f)rance, soffranee, ad. late L. sufierentia, f. 
sufferre to Suffer ; see -ANCE. ) I. x. Patient 
endurance, forbearance, long-suffering, arch. 

a. The suffering of pa>in, trouble, wrong, etc. 

arch, late ME. *f-b. The suffering of a penalty 
-1640. c. Damage, injury (rare) -1823. 8- A 

painful condition ; pain suffered, arch. Tate MEL 
t4. Capacity to enaurc, endurance -1823. 

1. The best apology against false accusers is silence 
and a Milt. a Calm in the a of wrong 1856. C. 
Oth. 11. L 33. 3. The poore Beetle that we treade 

vpon In corporall s., finas a pang as great, As when a 
Giant dies Shake. 4. The two chiefest parts of • 
soldier, Valour and S. 1604. 

IL 1. Sanction, consent, or acquiescence, 
implied by non-intervention ; toleration, indul- 
gence. Now rare exc. as in b. ME. b. On or 
upon s . ; by virtue of a tacit assent but without 
express permission ; under conditions of passive 
acquiescence or bare tolerance 1562. tc. An 
instance of this, a licence -1645. d. Customs. 
In full, bill of s.t a licence to ship or discharge 
cargoes at specified ports 1670. a. Law. Tne 
condition of the holaer of an estate who, having 
come in by lawful right, continues to hold it 
after the title has ceased without the express 
leave of the owner. Phr. tenant, estate at s. 
IS79- tg. Suspension, delay; respite. (Chiefly 
after OF. or med.L.) -1738. 

v.Tb« Company . . pouMtsing their privileges through 
hit a. 18x7. t S. of peace, a grant of peace, truce. 

b. They were a Ministry on a when they appealed 
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to the country 1870. a tranff. This is no highway, 
but a way or S., by favour 1633. 3. To treat for 

a peace, andsuReraunce of warr 1593. 

attrib. t a. goods, goods shipped or landed under 
a s. { a. quay, wharf, a quay or wharf at which 
cargo could be shipped or landed under a s. 

Sufferer (sp'ferai). 1450. [f. Suffer v. 

+ -ER *.] x. One who suffers pain, tribulation, 
Injury, wrong, loss, eta ; one who suffers from 
disease or ill health, b. One who suffers death ; 
one who is killed (now only in ref. to martyrdom) 
1721. c. A patient. Now rare, 1809. +2. One 
who permits something to be done -1627. 

s. Sad suff'rer under nameless ill Cowper. C. At 
the bedside of the unfortunate s. 1809. 

Suffering (strforig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Suf- 
fer v. + -ing M +1. Patient endurance ; long- 
suffering. -late ME, 9. The bearing or under- 
going of pain, distress, or tribulation ME. tb. 
Execution ; martyrdom -1700. 3. A painful 

condition ; pain suffered, late ME. b. In par- 
ticularized use, chiefly pi. 1609. c. In the 
Society of Friends, the hardships of those who 
were distrained upon for tithes, eta 1657. 

s. I.. to the evil tume My obvious breast, arming 
to overcom By s. Milt. 3. Far less shall be Our S., 
Sir Gray. b. She is callous to his sufferings 1877. 
Su-ffering, ppl. a. ME. [-ing a.] fi.That 
endures patiently ; inured to suffering ; sub- 
missive -1694. fa. Passive -1792. 8. That 

suffers, or is characterized by the suffering of, 
pain, affliction, or distress 1597. b. In Puritan 
use, with ref. to hardships endured for the sake 
of religion, esp. in s. saint 1661. c. [After F. 
souffrant .] Ill, indisposed (rare) 1885. 

,3* Gentle maid Haue of my a. youth some feeling 
pitty Shaks. Hence Su-fferlngly adv. rare. 

Suffete (so-fit). 1600. [ad. L. sujfes, sufes , 
v/-, of Phoenician origin.] Antiq . One of the 
supreme executive magistrates of the ancient 
republic of Carthage. 

Suffice (stffors), v. ME. [f. OF. suffis I 

pres, stem of suffi * : — L. sufficere, f. suf- ^ Suii- 
+faeere to make do.] 1. tntr. To be enough, 
sufficient, or adequate for a purpose or the end 
in view. fa. impers. It is enough -1530. b. 
Const, inf. or clause with (or t without) antici- 
patory subject it. Now chiefly in the subj., 
S. it, occas. short for S. it to say. late ME. a 
With dat. pron. arch. late ME. -f-3. To have 
the necessary ability, capacity, or resources for 
doing something ; to be competent or able to do 
something -1823. 4. tram . To be enough for 5 

to meet the desires, needs, or requirements of 
(a person); to satisfy, arch . late ME. b.fass. 
To be satisfied or content, arch, late ME. +5. 
To provide enough food for, satisfy the appetite 
of ; also, to satisfy (the appetite). Chiefly pass. 
-1791. +6. To satisfy, meet the •calls* of 

(a desire, need, sen^e, emotion, etc. ) -1737. +7. 
To make or be sufficient provision for s to supply 
with something. Also, to replenish (a supply). 
-170O1 +8. To supply, furnish (a product, etc.) 


-172c. 
*. Tw 


fwixt such friends as wee, Few words s. Shaks. 
The fog.. every trace of which a few minutes sufficed 
to sweep away Tyndall. a b. S. It, that perchance 
they were of fame Byron. 4. The good old rule 
Sumceth- them Worpsw. b. Not halt suffic’d, and 
greedy yet to kill Drydkn. & Scarce all my herds 
their luxury ft. Pope. 8. The Iuyce, as it seemeth, 
not being able to s. a Succulent Colour, and a Double 
Leafe Bacon. 

Sufficience (s£fi-J£ns). arch, late ME. [a. 
OF., or ad. late L. sufficient ia, f. sufficient -, 
-*m, Sufficient 3 see -ence.] x. The quality 
or condition of being sufficient or enough ; 
sufficient supply, means, or resources, fa. 
Capacity; ability; competence. Also, a capable 
or competent person. -1676. +3. That which 

suffices for one's needs ; satisfaction of one's 
needs: sustenance -x6ao. 

1. This full and perfect a of life 
turbed Morlxy. 

Sufficiency (sM-JSnsl). 1495. [ad. L. 
sufficients (see prea and -kncy). ] 1 1 . Sufficient 
means or wealth; ability to meet pecuniary 
obligations -174 7. b, A sufficient supply; a 
competence 1608. c. Adequate provision of 
food or bodily comfort 2796. a. Toe condition 
or quality of being sufficient for its purpose or 
for the end in view; adequacy X565. 9. A 

sufficient number or quantity of\ enough 1531. 
4. Sufficient capacity to perform or undertake 
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something ; adequate qualification ; ability, 
competency. Obs . or arch, x 567. fb. An in- 
stance of this ; also, an accomplishment -1713. 
5. - Self-sufficiency a . arch, 1638. 

1. In the fulnesse of his sufficiencie, ne shalbe in 
straites Job xx. aa. b. An elegant s,, content, Re- 
tirement, rural quiet Thomson. a. There is a doubt 
about the a. of tne assets 1884. 3, S. of wood for fuel 
4 - We haue there a Substitute of most alio* 
sufficiency Shaks. 

Sufficient (s#fi*J?nt), a. {adv., si.) late 
MK. [a. OF., or a a. L. sufftcictts, -ent-, sufficere 
to Suffice.] A ,adj. 1. Of a quantity, extent, 
or scope adequate to a certain purpose or ob- 
ject. b. impers. with dependent clause or Inf. 
1538. c. Achieving its object ; effective (rare) 
1831. 9. In techn. language, of legal docu- 

ments, securities, etc. 1461, fg. Qualified by 
talent or ability; competent, capable, able 
-1&Z7. +4. Of persons: Of adequate means 

or wealth; having a competence; well-to-do; 
hence, qualified by means or status for an office 
or duty -1782. +5. Of things: Of adequate 

quality ; of a good standard ; substantial ; in 
good condition —1800. i*6. In full, s, for oneself \ 
— Self-sufficient x. -150a. ^7. — Self- 

sufficient 2. -1700. 

*. What thanks a., have I to render thee? Milt. 
The publiq armoury, .s. for 3o,ooomen Evklyn. Even 
a threatened interference with a plaintiff's rights, .is 
s. to justify him in taking proceedings 1890. D. They 
thought it not sufficient in their life time to deserue 
prayse 1553. This our Lettre shalbe your s. dis- 
charge for the same 1551. S. grace (Theol.): tec 
Orach sb. n. {Principle or law of) s. reason (mod. 
Philos.), the principle that nothing happens without 
a reason why it should be so rather than otherwise 
3. Those that, .have as. Gardener 1719. 4. An honest 
and s. farmer 167a. 7. A ft. self-conceited Coxcomb 

Steels. 

tB. adv. m Sufficiently -1826. C. sb. fx. The 
quality or condition of being sufficient -1600. 
2. A sufficient quantity or supply ; sufficient 
means; enough 1470. 

a We saw s. to account for the noise Tyndall, 
Hence Sufficiently adv. in a s. manner. 

Sufficing (s^fai’sii)), ppl. a. 1606. [f. Suf- 
fice v. + -ING*.] That suffices for a purpose 
or object ; sufficient, adequate, satisfying. 

Draw thy sword, and giue mee, Sufficing strokes for 
death Shaks Hence Suffi’cing-ly adv. so as to 
suffice f Suffl’cingness, sufficiency. 
fSu'ffisance. late ME. [a. OF. stiff-, soffi- 
sance, ad. late L. sufficients Sufficience.] 
x. Enough to supply one’s needs -1632. 9. — 
Sufficiency 3. -1544. 3. Ample means, wealth 
-1574- 4* Ability -1627. 5. Satisfaction, con- 
tentment -1590. b. A source of satisfaction 
-1502. 

5. S., that sekethno riche metes nedrinkes Cm auckr. 
b. She was, that swete wife, My suffis&unce, my luste, 
my lyfe Chaucer. 

fSu-ffisant, a, ME. [a. OF. suffisant , 
soujisant, pr. pple. of suffire to Suffice.] i. 
-• Sufficient, in various senses -1570. a. 
Of things (chiefly immaterial) : Satisfactory in 
quality or efficacy ; effective -1455. 

Suffix (sirfiks), sb. 1778. [ad. mod.L. 
suffxum, subst use of neut. of sumxus , suffigere , 
f. suf- - Sub- a+Jiger* to Fix.] 1. Gram . A 
verbal element attached to the end of a word 
to form an entirely new word fe.g. short, short- 
age, short-en , short- er, short- ly) or as an in- 
flexional formative (e. g. ox, ox-en). 9. Math . 
An inferior index written to the right of a sym- 
bol X849, Hence SuffPxion [after Prefixion], 
the act of suffixing or state of being suffixed. 
Su*ffixment, use as a s. 

Suffix (s$fi*ks), v. Chiefly in pa. pple. 2604. 
[Partly f. L. sufftxus (see prea), partly l prec ] 
x. tram. To fix or place under ; to subjoin. 9. 
To add as a suffix 1778. So SuflL'xed ppl. a. 
used as a suffix. 

Suffiamiuate (s$fleeTnln/it), v. Now rare. 
1656. [f. L. sujkaminat-, •are, f. suffi amen, 

•min-, t suf- » 5UB- 2 + *ffamen flagmen 
(cogn. w. Balk sb.) beam, balk.] from. To 
put an obstacle in the way of, obstruct. 
fSutH&'te, v. z6x6c [f. L. sufflat-y sufflare, 
f. suf- mm Sub- 95 + flare to blow.] Irons, To 
blow up, inflate -2791. 

fSuffiaddaou 2599. [ad. L. suffUttU, -onem, 
t. sufflare (see prea).] The action of blowing 
(up) ; inflation (lit. and Jtg .) ; distension with 
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wind ; inspiration (by the * breath ’ of the Holy 
Ghost) ; expiration -2817. 

Sumue (snfl«‘). 1569. [Origin unkn.] Her. 
A bearing resembling a clarion. 
fSu-ffocate, fa.pple. and ppl. a. 146a [ad. 
L. suffocatus, suffocare (see next).] 1. Suffo- 
cated by deprivation of ail -1632. 9. Smothered, 
overwhelmed -1606, 

* . For Suffolkes Duke, may he be s. Shaks. 

Suffocate (sn-hn^it), v. 1526. [f. L. suffo- 
cat-, suffocare , f. suf- «= Sub- 1 + fauces throat ] 
1. tram. To kill (a person or animal) by stop- 
ping the supply of air through the lungs, gills, 
or other respiratory organs 1599. 9. To inter- 

rupt or impede respiration in (a person) ; to 
stifle, choke. Also, tto throttle (the windpipe), 
stifle (the breath). 1599. 3. To destroy as if by 
the exclusion of air ; to smother, overwhelm, 
extinguish 1526. 4. intr. To become stifled or 
choked 1702. 

z. Half suffocated with the loss of breath 1791. a. 
Let not Hempe his Windpipe s. Shaks. 3. The 
plants.. will s. every kind of weed near them 1793. 
That. .superstition which.. had suffocated the higher 
truths of religion 1868. Hence Su'fifoc&ting ///. a., 
-ly adv. 

Suffocation (s»f<Wt£i*Jcn). 1549. [ad. L. 
suffocatio, -onem, C suffocare (see prec.). J The 
act of suffocating or condition of being suffo- 
cated. •fb. In full s. of the womb , matrix , 
motherx hysteria --1719. 

Suffocative (szrhJkritiv), a. 1605. [See 
Suffocate v. and -1 vk. ] Tending to suffocate ; 
causing or inducing suffocation ; attended by 
suffocation. (Chiefly Med., esp. in s. catarrh 
■■ capillary bronchitis.) 

Suffolk (sr-fok). The name of a county of 
East Anglia; used attrib. in designations of 
things produced in or peculiar to the county, 
as S. cow, pig ; S. coprolite, a phosphatic 
nodule occurring in the Red Crag of Suffolk ; 
S. crag, a Pliocene formation occurring in Suf- 
folk ; S. punch, a small but strong and hardy 
horse bred largely in Suffolk, b. absol. mm Suffolk 
brick, cow, horse, pig, sheep, etc. 1831. 

Suffragan (sxrfrfigan), sfi. and a. late ME. 
[a. AF., OF. suffragan, corresp. to med.L. 
sujfraganeus, f. stem of suffragium SUFFRAGE.] 
A. sb. 1. A bishop considered in regard to his 
relation to the archbishop or metropolitan, by 
whom he may be summoned to attend synods 
and give his suffrage. g. An assistant or sub- 
sidiary bishop; in the Church of England, a 
bishop appointed to assist a diocesan bishop in 
a particular part of his diocese, late ME. tg. 
A coadjutor, assistant ; a deputy, representative 
-1760. B. adj. x. Bishop s., s. bishop : « A. 2, 
2. 1475* Of a see or diocese : Subordinate 
to a metropolitical or archiepiscopal see 171a 
H ence Su'ffraganship, the office or status of a s, 
+Su-ffragant p sb. and a. 1603. [a. F., ad. 

L. suffragam, -ant-, svffragari (see next).] A. 
sb. One who gives his suffrage or vote ; a voter ; 
hence, a supporter, witness --1697, B. adj. 1. 
Auxiliary, subordinate. FLORlO. a. Giving 
support or witness *1656. 
tSu'ffragate, v. 1600. [f. L. suffragat 

suffragari, f. stem of suffragium Suffrage.] 
1. tram. To delegate, appoint 9. intr. To 
testify, to bear witness to -1676. 3. To vote 
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suffrage (strfr&lg), sb. late ME. [ad. L. 
suffragium , partly through F. suffrage."] 1. col- 
lect. pi. and sing. Prayers, esp . intercessory 
prayers, intercessions, arch . b. spec. Prayers 
for the souls of the departed ; esp. in phr. to do 
s. (arch.) 1440, c. pi. Liturgical intercessoiy 
petitions ; esp . in the Book of Common Prayer, 
(a) the intercessory petitions pronounced by the 
priest in the Litany ; (b) a set of versicles and 
responses 2539. ta. Help, support, assistance. 
Also, one who helps, a support. -16x3. 8- orig. 
A vote given by a member of a body, state, or 
society, in assent to a proposition or in favour 
of the election of a person ; in extended sense, 
a vote for or against any controverted question 
or nomination 2534. b. An object, as a pebble, 
a marked paper, or the like, used to indicate 
a vote given (rare) 1534. 4. gen , A vote in sup- 
port of or an opinion In favour of Some person 
or thing ; hence (now Obs. or arch.), in neutral 
sense, an opinion 2594. 5. Approval, sanction. 
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consent. Const to. arch . 1598. fb. An In- 
stance of this; an expression or token of ap- 
proval -1829. 6. The collective vote of a body 

of persons 1610. 7. The collective opinion of 
a body of persons; hence, contextually, con- 
sensus of opinion ; (common or general) consent 
1576. 8. The casting of a vote, voting ; the 

exercise of a right to vote ; election by voting 
1665. 9. The right or privilege of voting as a 

member of a body, state, etc. (orig. U.S.) 1789. 
b. With prefixed word denoting the extent, as 
female, household, manhood s., etc. 1706. 

f. Of what use to jrou then the suffrages of the 
saints? Kingsley, b. Their prayers and suffrages for 
the dead 1848. C. After the s. for the Church, those 
for the ecclesiastical orders usually come first 1855. 3. 
The manner of choosing Magistrates, .was by plu- 
rality of suffrages Hobbes. b. The Grand Master 
bad collected the suffrages Scott. 4. He that finds 
his knowledge narrow,, .and by consequence hiss, not 
much regarded Johnson. 5. I'll giue nos. to’t B. 
Jons. 6. The election of a new emperor was re- 
ferred to the s. of the military order Gibbon. 7. To 
prefer their own judgment to the general s. of man- 
kind 1794. 8. The right of s. is not valued when in- 

discriminately bestowed 1887. 9. The s., or qualifica- 
tion of electoral, is very various Cobbktt. b. The 
universal s. of France 1077. 

+Su*ffrage, v. 1613. [f. prcc.] I. intr. To 
vote for or against; hence, to agree or side 
with, to give support to -i66x. a. trans. To 
elect by vote; hence, to give support to; to 
side with -J838, 

Suffragette (snfr&d^e't*). 1906. [irreg. f. 
Suffrage sb. + -ette.J A female supporter of 
the cause of women's political enfranchisement, 
esp. one of a violent or * militant' type. 
Suffragism (sirfrAdgiz’m). 1888. [f. next 
+ -ism.] The advocacy of an extension of the 
suffrage, e. g. to women. 

Suffragist (arrfrid^ist). i8aa. [f. Suf- 
frage + -1ST.] An advocate of the extension 
of the political franchise, esp . (since about 1885) 
to women. 

I am a woman and a s. 1914. 

|| Suffrago (suftyi-go). 184a. [L-] A not. The 
' heel ’ at the junction of the tibia and the tar- 
sus in quadrupeds and birds. 

Suffrutescent (srfr«te*s£nt), a. 1816. [ad. 
mod.l suffrutescens, -ent-, f. suf- — Sub- 20 c + 
frute seen* Frutescent. ] Bot . Somewhat woody 
or shrubby at the base. 

g Suffrutex (su-fr«teks). PL Buffrutices 
(sxtfrj**tis/z). 1567. [mod.L., f. suf- =* Sub- 22 
+ Frutex .1 Bot . A plant having a woody 
base, but a herbaceous annual growth above. 

Suffruticose (80fr&*tik0us), a. 1793. [ad. 
mod.L. suffruticosus, f. suffrutic- Suffrutex + 
•ose.] Bot. Of the character of a suffrutex; 
woody at the base but herbaceous above. 
Suffumlgate (s»fi«-mig<?»t), v. rare . 1588. 
[L pa. pple. of L. suffumigare , f. suf- — Sub- a, 
25 + fumigare to Fumigate.] trans. To fumi- 
gate from below. 

Suffumigation (snfiflmigrf-fon). Now arch . 
or Hist . late ME. [ad. I* suffumigatio, -onem 
(see prec.).J The action of suffumigating ; an 
instance of this ; chiefly concr. (usu. pi.) fumes 
or vapours generated by burning herbs, incense, 
etc. ; also occas., a substance used for this pur- 
pose. +b. gen. A fume, vapour -1651, 

Suffuse (s£fi«*z), v . 1590. [f. L. suffus 
suffundere , f. suf- *» Sub- 2, 25 + fundere to 
pour.] x* trans. To overspread as with a fluid, 
a colour, a gleam of light, a. To pour (a liquid) 
over a surface. Chiefly in fig. context. 1734. 

1. His eiea vnclce'd, with tea res suffus'd 1600. You 
hazy ridges . . Climbing suffused with sunny air 
Wordsw. Jig. The amused expression suffused the 
lawyer 1 !, face 2876. Hence Sufrtl'sedly adv. 

Suffusion (s#fi«*£2n). late ME. [ad. L. 
tuffusio, - onem , f. suffus- (see prec.).] x. The 
detluxion or extravasation of a fluid or * humour ’ 
over a pan of the body ; fconcr. the fluid itself ; 
spec, in Old Med., cataract. a. The action of 
suffusing a surface with fluid, moisture, or 
colour ; the condition of being suffused or over- 
spread. Also, an instance of this. x6ix. 3. A 
colouring or tint spread over a surface, up. over 
the skin by the action of the blood, etc. ; freq . 
a flush of colour in the faoe, a blush 1700. 

1. So thick a drop serene hath quencht tbir Orbs, 


Or dim s. veild Milt. a. The a of the eyes with 
tears Darwin. 3. Would she not be much more 
modest without that ambiguous S. ? Steels. 

|| Sufi (s£'fi). 1653. [a. Arab. $Ufi lit. 1 man 
of wool f. ft If wool.] One ol a sect of Moham- 
medan ascetic mystics who in later times em- 
braced pantheistic views. Hence Su'flc a. per- 
taining to the Sufis or their mystical system. 
Sufusm (s£fiiz*m). 1817. [f. prec. + - ism.] 
The mystical system of the Suns, AlsoSu'fism 
1836. 

Sugar (Jirgai), sb , ME. [a. OF. quere, 
euchre, etc., mod.F. sucre , ad. med.L. tuccarum, 
succarum, ad. Arab, sukkar. ] 1. A sweet crystal- 
line substance, white when pure, obtained from 
a great variety of plant juices, but chiefly from 
those of the sugar-cane and sugar-beet, and 
forming an important article of human food, 
b. With qualifying adj., sb., or phr„ indicating 
place of origin, colour, stage of boiling, puri- 
fication, or crystallization at which, or the form 
in which, the particular kind is produced, its 
use, or the plant from which it is made, late 
ME. c. pi. Kinds of sugar ; also, ^cargoes or 
stocks of sugar 1570. +d. — Sugar-cane 

-1785. a. a. Sweetness ; also, sweet or honeyed 
words, late ME. b. Phr. To be neither s. nor 
salt , not to be made of s. or salt, not likely to be 
injured by a wetting, not afiaid of wet weather 
1842. c. slang. Money 1862. 3. Chem. a. In 

old terminology, applied (with qualification) to 
certain compounds resembling sugar in form or 
taste. S. of lead', lead acetate. Acid (or essence) 
ofs.x oxalic acid. 1652. b. In mod. terminology, 
a chemical compound having the composition 
of ordinary sugar and forming a constituent of 
many substances ; also, more widely (with dis- 
tinctive qualifying word), any member of the 
saccharoseand glucose groups of carbohydrates, 
all of which are soluble in water, more or less 
sweet to the taste, and either directly or in- 
directly fermentable 1826. 

1. b. Brown , white s . ; burnt l caramel ’, clarified , 
crystal, granulated, lump, moist , raw, refined S. \ 
coffee, preserving s. t Beet s^ Cane s. t etc. d. I have 
not tofd you.. that S. is a grass of the first division 
1785. a. a. She was all s. and honey 1895. 

attrib. and Comb. \ a.-almond, a sweetmeat con 
sisting of an almond coated with s. ; -cake, a rich 
cake made with a^ buttei, arid cream; -camp U.S., 
a place in a maple forest or plantation where the sap 
is collected and boiled for *. ; -caster, -castor (see 
Castor *) 1 -coat *»., to coat with s. ; fig. to make 
palatable ; esj. in s.-coated ppi. a. (of pills) ; -cone, 
a conical mould used in making loaf-sugar ; -disease, 
diabetes; -house, a s.-factory, a-worka; -house 
molasses, a low-grade molasses produced at s.-fac- 
tories, now chiefly used in the preparation of certain 
medicines and chemicals; -lime, lime formed in the 
process of preparing s. from beetroot; -orchard 
U.S. ** Sugar-bush i; -stick, a stick of sweetstuff; 
•tongs, a metal implement for taking hold of pieces 
of lump a (to put them into a beverage), consisting of 
two limbs connected by a flexible back (or a hinge) 
and furnished at each end with claws or a spoon- 
shaped plate; -vinegar^ vinegar made from the 
waste juice and washings in s.-mamifacture | -water 
U.S., the sap of the s.-maple. b. In names of birds, 
insects, and other animals that feed upon or infest s. 
or sweet things ; B.-mite. (a) a springtail or silver- 
fish, Lepisma sacchari ; (b) a mite of the genus Tyro- 
$ typhus or Glyciph/igus f -squirrel, a species of fly- 
ing-squirrel found in Australia, which lives partly on 
honey, c. In the names of plants or fruits, so called 
on account of their sweetness or their yielding s.l s. 
beet, any variety of the beetroot plant from which s. 
is manufactured : -berry, the N. Amer. nettle-tree, 
Celt is occidentalis ; -fungal, the fungus of yeast, 
Setccharomyces cerrvisiee ; -grass, (a) *= Sorghum 
1 b; (p) toe Australian grass PollMa futva or 
Rrianthus fulvus ; -gam, the Australian Eucalyptus 
corynocalyx and E. Gunnii \ -tree, (a) =» Sugar- 
maple ; ( 6 ) m Sugae-bush a 5 (c) an Australian shrub, 
Myoforum platycarpum ; -wood *■ Sugar-maple. 
Sugar (fu*gci),r. late ME. [£ prec.] X. 
trans. To mix, cover, sprinkle, or sweeten with 
sugar 1530. b. intr , To spread sugar mixed 
with beer, gum, etc. upon trees or the like in 
order to catch moths. Also trans . with the tree 
as obj. 1857. a. fig. (trans.) To make sweet, 
agreeable, or palatable, late ME. 3. intr., usu. 
s.-off: in U.S. and Canada, in the manufacture 
of maple-sugar, to complete the boiling down 
of the syrup in preparation for granulation 1836. 
4. Cambridge Univ . Rowing slang. To shirk 
while pretending to row hard 1890. g. pass. 
Euphemistic substitute for an imprecation* 
slang. 189s. 


s. Rum and water .. sugared to the utmost Sovran- 
fig. One dram whereof is able to a the matt worm- 
wood affliction Fuller, a. Then I perceiue there 's 
treason in his lookes That seem'd to a o*re Ms vil- 
lanie Shake. Hence Su'gariesa a. without a, un- 
sugared. 

Su* gar-baker. 165a +1. A confectioner. 

a. A sugar-refiner. Ohs. exc. Hist. x688. 
Su'gar-bird x688. Applied to various 

small birds which feed (or were supposed to 
feed) on the nectar of flowers- +1. — Canary- 
bird x. a, A bird of the genus Certhiola, be- 
longing to the family Cetrtbtdn, in the W. Indies 
ana S. America ; also applied to the genera 
Certhia and Dacnis 1787. 3. Applied to various 
members of the family Nectarlniid* or Sun- 
birds of Africa 1822. 

Su* gar-bush. 1818. X. A grove or planta- 
tion of sugar-maples X823. a* [Cape Du. suiter- 
bosi] The S. African shrub Protea nullifera 
1818, 

Sugar-candy (Jn:gaikse*ndi). late ME. [ad. 
F. sucre eaudi, repr. Arab, sukkar SUGAR + 
qandl of sugar, f. qand sugar, a. Peis, hand — 
Skr. khanda sugar in pieces, orig. piece, frag- 
ment, f. root khan4 to break.] 1. Sugar clarified 
and crystallized by slow evaporation. 9 . fig. 
Something sweet, pleasant, or delicious 1591. 

b. attrib . or as adj. Sugared, honeyed, delicious- 
ly sweet 1575. 

1. Brown s. t that obtained at the first crystallization. 
White s., that obtained by re-boiling the former and 
allowing it to crystallize. Hence Su>gar-ca*ndied 

a. coated with or as with (fine white) sugar | also fig. 
(now usu. with pun on candid). 

Su -gar-cane. 1568. [f. Sugar sb. + Can* 
sb. 1 ] A tall stout perennial grass, Saccharum 
officinarum, cultivated in tropical and sub- 
tropical countries, and forming the chief source 
of manufactured sugar. 

Sugared (Jirgojd), ppl. eu late ME. [f„ 
Sugar sb. or v.+-ed.] x. Containing or Im- 
pregnated with sugar; swee ened with sugar. 

b. Sugar-coated ; candied, • crystallized ’ 1855. 
2. fig. Full of sweetness ; honeyed, luscious, 
delicious, late ME. 

K. Wine Sugred inebriateth lease, than Wine Pure 
Bacon. a This world of sugred lies 1633. biases. 
Tempting,.. sugred, lingring. 165B. 

Sugaring (Ju-goriq'), vbl. sb. 1740. [L 
Sugar v. + -ing K J x . Sugary or sweet matter ; 
sweetening. Also, the adding of sugar. a. 
U.S. The manufacture of sugar from the maple. 
Also s. off (see Sugar v. 3). 1836. 3. (See 

Sugar v. 1 b.) 1857. 

Su-gar-loat late ME. [f. Sugar sb. + 
Loaf sb. 1 3.] x. A moulded conical mass o I 
hard refined sugar (now rarely made). a. 
transf A thing having the shape of a sugar- 
loaf. a. Usu. s.-hat : A conical hat, pointed, 
rounded or flat at the top, worn during the 
Tudor and Stuart periods and after the French 
Revolution 1607. b. A high conical hill. Also 
s. mountain. Z634. c. A kind of cabbage 1766. 
Hence Su*gar-loafed a. shaped like a s. 
Su-gar-ma:ple« 1753. The N. Amer. tree 
Acer saccharinum, which yields maple-sugar. 
Su 'gar-plum. 160S. [f. Sugar sb. + 

Plum sb. J x. A small round or oval sweet- 
meat, made of boiled sugar and variously 
flavoured and coloured ; a comfit 1668. a. Jig 
Something very pleasing or agreeable, esp. 
when given as a sop or bribe 1608. Hence 
Su'gar-plum v. trans. to reward or pacify with 
Sweetmeats ; hence, to pet, cosset. 
Sugar-«op (Ju'gaiyp). 1581. [f. Sugar 
sb. + Sop sb."] fi. pi. A dish composed of 
steeped shoos of bread, sweetened and some- 
times spiced -1776. 9, The W. Indian Sweet- 
sop, Anona squamosa 1847, 

Sugary (Jn-gori), sb. 1696. [for *sugarory % 
f. Sugar sb, ; see -rry and cf. F. tucrorU. 1 A 
sugar-manufactoiy. Oh. ex& as in b, b. U.S. 
and Canada. A place where maple-juice Is col- 
lected and boiled for the purpose at ta s kin g 
sugar ; a sugar-camp 1840. 

Sugary (fu-gari), a. 1591. [f. Sugar. j*« 
+-¥ A] i. Full of, containing, or impregnated 
with sugar) pertaining to or resembling (that 
of) sugar ) sweet, sweetened 1597. n. Jk De» 
liokmsly or alluringly sweet ; honeyed ; deceit* 
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fully or flatteringly pleasant ; also, excessively 
or offensively sweet 1591. 

■■As. epistle Bxacsoao. Hence Stvgarinose. 

Sugoscent (siwdge-sefnt), a. rare. 180a. 
[f. L. sugert to suck +- bscent.] Misused for : 
Pertaining to or adapted for sucking. 

Suggest (g&dge'st), v. 1506. [f. L. sug- 

g*st-, suggerert, i, sug- — Sub- 9 + gerere to 
bear, carry, bring.] 1. tram. To cause to be 
present to the mind as an object of thought, an 
idea to be acted upon, a question or problem 
to be solved ; in early use said esp. of insinuating 
or prompting to evil. In extended application, 
to propose as an explanation or solution, as a 
course of action, as a person or thing suitable 
for a purpose, or the like. b. Said of the con- 
science, feelings, etc. ; hence, of external things, 
to prompt the execution of, provide a motive 
for 1583. c. Const, clause or inf. : To put for- 
ward the notion, opinion, or proposition {that, 
eta) 1526. d. To utter as a suggestion 1837. 

e. rtfl. Of an idea, proposition, etc.: To present 

Itself to the mind x8ox. fa. To prompt (a per- 
son) to evil ; to tempt to or to do something ; to 
seduce or tempt away - 1643 . tb. To insinuate 
Into (a person s mind) the (false) idea that, etc. 
-1689. a- To give a nint or inkling of, without 
plain or direct expression or explanation 1697. 
4. To call up the thought of by association or 
natural connexion of ideas 1709. b. To give 
the impression of the existence or presence of 
1816. 5. Law. To put forward in a ' suggestion ' 
1719. 6. In hypnotism, to influence by sugges- 
tion X895. 7. absol. or intr. +To prompt or 

tempt to evil ; to make or offer a suggestion 

y dost thou then a to me distrust? Milt. It is 
difficult to a a remedy 1901. b. Prudence suggested 
the necessity of a temporary retreat Gibbon, a. Two 
Gent. 111. L 34. b. We must s. the People, in what 
hatred He still hath held them Shaks. 3. It [sc. a 
statue] suggests far more than it shows Hawthobnk. 
4. A certain kind of sound suggests immediately to 
the mind, a coach passing in the street 1764. 7. 

When diuels will the blackest si ones put on, They do 
a at first with heauanly shewes Shaks. Hence 
SuggO’ater, tone who imputes crime to, or brings a 
charge against, another | one who suggests or prompts. 
8 ugge‘atingly adv. 

Suggestible (sftdgcstlb'l), a. 1890. [t 
prec. +-IBLE.] x. Capable of being influenced 
by (hypnotic) suggestion. 9. That can be sug- 
gested 1905. Hence Suggestibility. 

Suggestion (sfldjo'styon, -tjon). ME. [a. 
AF. t OR suggest toun, ad. L. suggestio, -onern, 

f. suggerert to Suggest.] +1. Prompting or 

Incitement to evil ; an instance of this, a temp- 
tation of the evil one -1667. 9. The action of 

prompting one to a particular action or course 
of action the putting into the mind of an idea, 
an object of thought, a plan, or the like ; an in- 
stance of this, an idea or thought suggested, a 
proposal late ME. b. Hypnotism, The insi uua- 
tlon of a belief or impulse into the mind of a 
subject by words, gestures, or the like; the 
impulse or idea thus suggested 1887. +3- The 
act of making a false or suborned statement or 
supplying underhand Information ; an instance 
of this, a false representation or charge. Often 
false s. -159a. 4. Law. An information not 

upon oath 1485. 5, The process by which an 

Idea brings to the mind another idea by associa- 
tion or natural connexion 1605. 6. An indica- 

tion of the presence or existence (s/something) ; 
a him, an inkling 1863. 

t. The first sort by tbir own s. fell. Self-tempted, 
•elf-deprav'd Milt. e. Believe not theee suggestions 
which proceed From anguish of the mind Milt. At 
the a of friends a subscription was raised 184a. b. 
Several cases of cure by a 1887. 4. S. ufion record , 

an information drawn in writing showing cause for a 
A A faint a of 


prohibition to a suit. 

struggling with habitual patience Gao. Eliot. 

Sugge*stionlam» 189a. [£ prec. 4- -ism.] 
The doctrine or practice of hypnotic suggestion. 
Henoe Suggewtionlst, one who advocates or 
practises suggestion ; one who treats disease by 
suggestion. 

Suggestive (stfdgcstiv), a. 1631. [ad. L. 
•suggestivus, t. suggest • Suggest v. ; see -ivb.] 
s. Calculated or fitted to suggest thoughts, 
Ideas, a course of acdon, etc.; conveying a 
suggestion or hint ; implying something that is 
not directly expressed, b. tuphem. Apt to 
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suggest something indecent 1889. 9. Of a 

method, plan, eta > That suggests itself 1806. 
a. Pertaining to hypnotic suggestion 1903. 

1. Some thoughtful and s. chapters by M. do Re- 
musat 1838. A very s. thinker 1857. Much that is 
a of inquiry 1880. Hence SuggO'Btive-ly adv., 
-ness. Suggesti’vity [rare). 
tSugge-stor. 1591. [f. Suggest v. + -or.] 

=* SUGGESTER -X8l8. 

|| Suggestum (siJd^e'st^m). PL -a (-tuns). 

1705. [L., f. suggest -, suggerert to Suggest.] 

Aplatform, stage, tribune. 

Sugillate, suggillate (sitf-dgilsit, sxrda;-), 
v. Now rare or Obs. 1023. [f. L. sugillat -, 

5U 8fT* pa- ppl stem of sugillare , of doubtful 
etym.] trans . To beat black and blue, bruise. 
Chiefly Med. in fa. pple ,, marked with livid 
spots or patches, bruised. So Sug(g)illa*tion, 
tbeating black and blue ; Med. a livid or black- 
and-blue mark ; a bruise ; ecchymosis. 
Suicidal (si«isard&l), a. 1777. [f. Suicide 
sb ;* + -AL i.J i. Of, pertaining to, or involving 
suicide or self-slaughter ; (of persons) having 
a tendency to suicide 1837. 9. fig. Leading to 

or involving self-destruction ; destructive or 
fatal to those engaged 1 777. Hence Suicldally 
adv. 

Suicide (sifKsoid), sb. I 1798. [ad. mod. 
L. suiada , f. sui of oneself + -cida -CIDE X.] 
One who dies by his own hand ; one who com- 
mits self-murder. Also, one who attempts or 
has a tendency to commit suicide. Also attrib. 
or as adj. ( »=- suicidal). 

Suicide (si/Ksoid), sb .8 1651. [ad. mod.L. 
suicidium, f. sui of oneself + -cidium -ode a,] 
The or an act of taking one's own life, self- 
murder. Phr. to commit s. 

fig. The central tragedy of all the world, the s. of 
Greece Rubkin. Hence Su’icide v. intr. and reft. 
to commit a 1 irons. ( eupfum , .) to do to death. 

f Sulci 'dical, a. rare. 1755. [f. prec. + 

-iCAL.1 — Suicidal -1835. 

Suicldism (gi« •isaidiz’m), rare. 1807. [f. 
Suicide j 4. s 4 -ism.] The doctrine or practice 
of suicide. 

II Sui generis (stfl-ai dse-nSris). 1787. [L.] 
lit. Of one or its own ldnd ; peculiar. +Also 
illiterately os sb., a thing apart, an isolated 
specimen. 

U Sui juris (si**®i dgOeTis). 1614. [L., - of 
one’s own right.] a . Anc. Roman Law. Of the 
status of one who was not subject to the patria 
fotestas . b. Mod. Law. Of lull age and capacity, 
legally competent to manage one's own affairs 
1&5. c. transf. One’s own master 1655. 
Suilline (s<£*iUin), a. and sb. 1880. [ad. 
mecLL. suillinus , f. suillus (f. sus, jh- swine) + 
-ink.] Pertaining to, an animal of, the family 
Suidse or swine. 

Suine (sift’in). x88x. [£, L. sus, su- swine 
+ -ine b .] A fatty substance made from pig’s 
lard, used as a butter-substitute. 

Suing fsUHrj), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Sue v. + 
-ing *.] ti. The following of a person or thing ; 
the pursuance of a course of action ; the carry- 
ing out or execution of something -1465. 9 . 

' Pursuing ’ at law ; legal prosecution or suit ; 
application for a writ. Also s. forth. X440. 8- 

The action of a suitor; paying court; entreaty, 
supplication X591. 

Suing (s«B*in), ppl. a. late ME. [f. Sue v. 
+ -ING*.] x. That sues. a. In absol. or advb. 
const, t (a) In succession, one after another ; 
(b) afterwards, after, late ME. Hence fSu a ingly 
adv. consequently ; in due sequence ; hence, 
subsequently, later ; in succession. 

Suint (swint). 1791. [ad. F., f. suer to 
sweat, with an indeterminate suffix.] The 
natural greasy substance in the wool of sheep, 
consisting of fatty matter combined with potash 
salts : called also yolk. 

Suiogothic (swft?gf’)>ik), a. and sb. 1759. 
[ad. mod.L. Suiogothicus , serving as adj. to 
Suionts Gothique, which was used to denote the 
Sviar{Svear ) Swedes, and Gbtar ( Gdthar), older 
Gautar, the Inhabitants of Gotland (the south- 
ern portion of Sweden).] Swedish; the (Old 
and Middle) Swedish language. 

|| Suis»e (swis, sdis). 1837. [F., — Swiss.] 
The porter of a large house ; the beadle of a 
church (in France). 
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Suit (st«/t), sb. ME. [a. AF. siwte, siute , 
sute , suite ■ OF. sUute t — pop.L. *sequita , f. 
*sequere to follow, Sue.] I. Feudal Law . 1. a. 
In full, s. of court : Attendance by a tenant at 
the court of his lord. b. In full, s. real {royal, 
rtgal\ x Attendance of a person at the sheriff's 
court or tourn, attendance at the court-leet. 
c. An instance of this, late ME. 9. S. and 
service s attendance at court and personal ser- 
vice due from a tenant to his lord ; hence used 
as a formula in describing certain forms of 
tenure. Also homage and s. late ME. 8. The 
resort of tenants to a certain mill to have their 
corn ground; the obligation of such resort. 
Hist. 1450. +4. A due paid in lieu of atten- 
dance at the court of a lord >1660. 

1. Phr. To do, give, owe s. a. fig. 1, being a cadet 
of my house, owed s. and service to him who was its 
head Dk Quincby. 

IL Pursuit ; prosecution, legal process. +1. 
Pursuit, chase ; also, a pursuit -1772. ta. The 
pursuit of an object or quest -1596. 8* The 

action 01 suing in a court of law ; legal prose- 
cution ; hence, ^litigation X477. +4. The 

prosecution of a cause ; also, the suing for a 
writ -1607. 5. A process instituted in a court 

of justice for the recovery or protection of a 
right, the enforcement of a claim, or the redress 
of a wrong ; a prosecution before a legal tri- 
bunal late ME. b. More fully, s . in law *■ 
Lawsuit. Similarly S. in chancery, equity. 
1530. 0. The action or an act of suing, suppli- 

cating, or petitioning ; (a) petition, supplication, 
or entreaty ; esp . a petition made to a prince or 
other high personage. Now poet. 1449. +b. 

To make ones s. : to supplicate, petition, sue 
-1738. 7. Wooing or courting of a woman j 

solicitation for a woman's hand. Also, an in* 
stance of this, a courtship. X590. 

3. Whose suite is he arrested at? Shaks. 5. Ordinary 
puvate law.. upon which nine-tenths of the suits be- 
tween man and man are founded 1888. 6. The King 

sees me, and faine would heare my sute Kyd. 7. 
Doubtless, that agreeable figure of his must have 
help’d his s. surprisingly Sheridan. 

tm. Livery, garb ; sort, class, x. A livery 
or uniform ; also, in wider sense, a dress, garb 
-1633. b. Out of suits withx out of favour 
with. Shaks. 2. Kind, sort, class -1642. 

IV. Following, train, suite. A company of 
followers; a train, retinue, Suite. Also, a 
company of disciples. Now arch, or dial, (repl 
by suite). ME. b. The witnesses or followers 
of a plaintiff in an action at law- Now Hist . 
1647. 

V. Set, series, x. A number of objects of the 

same kind or pattern intended to be used to- 
gether or forming a definite set or series, e. g. 
the whole of the sails required for a ship or for 
a set of spars ; a suite of rooms, late ME. a. 
A set of garments or habiliments intended to 
be worn together at the same time. a. of 
church vestments 1495. b. of mens’ or boys* 
outer garments ; in full, s. of apparel, of clothes. 
late ME. c. of women's attire ; in earlier use, 
an entire set of garments for wear at one time: 
in recent use, a costume (be. coat and skirt) 
1761. d. of armour x8ax. e. transf,, fig., and 
alius. X593. 8* Any of the four sets (spades, 

clubs, hearts, diamonds) of which a pack of 
playing-cards consists. Also, the whole num- 
ber of cards belonging to such a set held in a 
player’s hand at one time 1529. 

1. A 5. of Ribbands Addison. A whole a of draw, 
ing.rooms Dickens, a a. One priestly cope, with 
the whole auite Evelyn, b. His light travelling s. 
189a. e. The redbreast's sober a iBoi. If honour 
be your clothing, the s. will last a life-time 1858. 
Birthday suit (joc.), the bare skin. 3. I purpose 
agayuo to deale vnto you an other card, almost or the 
same sute Latimer. Phr. To follow s. (t in s ), to 
play a card of the same s. as the leading card ; hence 
often fig., to do the same thing as somebody (or some- 
thing) else. One’s strong t., one’s forte. 

VI. Sequence; agreement. +1. A succes- 
sion, sequence {rare) -1625. a. In s. with : in 
agieement or harmony with. Of a s . with : of 
a piece with. 1797. 

attrib. and Comb. % t*. -broker, one who made a 
business of procuring a favourable hearing for sultsi 
-case, a small rigid portmanteau orig. designed to 
contain a s. of clothes 1 -duty, obligation to give s. 
at a mill 1 -service Feudal Law, service rendered 
by attendance at a lord’s court 
b. In Bridge, where suit is contrasted Whh * no 
trumps ' (see Ho a. II. 3), as s.Jtid, •call, etc. 
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Suit (••fit), v. 1450. [f. prec.] +1. intr. 
To ‘ do suit ' to a court ; hence, to have recourse 
to -154a fa. To prefer a suit ; to sue to a 
person/or something -1719. ta. To pay court 
to a woman -1749. +4. To arrange in a set, 
sequence, or series; to set in due order, sort 
out -1695. 5. trans. To provide with a suit of 
clothes ; to clothe, attire, dress. Chiefly pass, 
arch. 1577. 0. To make appropriate or agree- 
able to ; to adapt or accommodate in style, 
manner, or proportion to\ to render suitable. 
Freq. in pass. 159 6. 7. To provide, furnish. 

Chiefly pass, (or reft.), to be provided (or pro- 
vide oneself) with something desired and in 
such a manner as to please one 1607. 8. To 

be agreeable or convenient to (a person, his in- 
clinations etc.); to fall in with the views or 
wishes of 1578. 9. To be fitted for, adapted to, 

be suitable for, answer the requirements of 1603. 
b. To be good for, • agree with ' ; esp. to Be 
favourable to the health of (a person) 1814. c. 
To be becoming to 1819. 10. intr. To be suit- 

able. fitting, or convenient i8ai. 11. To s. 
with : to agree, harmonize, or fit in with ; to be 
suitable to. Ob s. or arch. 1605. 

5* How odly he is suited, I thinke he bought hit 
doublet in Italic Shaks. 6 . Sute the Action to the 
Word, the Word to the Action Shaks. 7. 1 hope you 
are suited, my dear Dickkns. 8. That sort of promi«* 
which a man keeps when the thing suits his inclina- 
tion 1779* 9. The Sofa suits The gouty limb Cowfcr. 
His own explanation did not s. all phenomena 
Jowbtt. so. Say Saturday ; if that does not a. there 
will be time to tell me Mas. Carlylk. 

Suitable (sh2t&b'l), a. ( adv .) 158a. [f. 

prec. + -able, after agreeable .] +1. Of furni- 
ture, dress, features, etc.: Conforming or agree- 
ing in shape, colour, pattern, or style; match- 
ing, to match -1710. fa. Of persons, actions, 
qualities, conditions, institutions: Conforming 
or agreeing in nature, condition, or action ; ac- 
cordant ; corresponding ; analogous ; occas. 
congenial -1748. tb. Of two or more things : 
That are in agreement or accord -1684. 3. 

That is fitted for, adapted or appropriate to a 
person's character, condition, needs, etc., a 
purpose, object, occasion, or the like. Const. 
to, for. 1607. +4. as adv. — Suitably to -1796. 

a- Senseless fears not su table to the occasion 1653. 
Tnero are 750,000 in Ireland who could earn as. a 
week.. if they had sutable employment 167a. The 
most s. season for transplanting the roots 181a. Hence 
Suitability, Suitableness. Suitably adv. 

Suite (swJt). 1673. [a. F. ; see Suit jA] i. 
A train of followers, attendants, or servants; a 
retinue, a. A succession or series ; now chiefly 
said of series of specimens 172a. b. A number 
of rooms together forming a set used by a per- 
son, a family or company of persons 1716. c. 
A set of furniture of uniform pattern 1851. d. 
Mus. +(a) A set or series of lessons, etc. ; (b) 
A series of dance tunes arranged for one or 
more instruments and composed in the same 
key or related keys 1801. 3. A sequel, result 

(rare) 1800. 4. ||En a. (an suit), a. In agree- 
ment or harmony (with) 1797. b. Of rooms : 
In a series leading from one to the other 1818. 

a. d. (c) A collection of pieces or songs by one com- 
poser on one main theme to be performed iu sequence 
at one time 190a. 

Suited (s»flt 4 d), ppl. a. 163a. f £ Suit sb. 
or v. + -ed.] With qualifying word : Wearing 
a suit or attire of a specified kind. 

Till civil-suited Morn appeer Milt. 

Suiting (sijJ’tiq), vbl. sb. 156 r. [f. Suit 
v. + -IMG 1 . J +1. The action of suing for some- 
thing; suing out a writ; petitioning; paying 
court to a woman -1690. a. The fitting or 
adaptation of one thing to another 1707. g. 
concr. Trade name for: Material for making 
suits of clothes ; usu. pi. 2883. 

Suitor (sbi'taj), sb. late ME. [a. AF. senior, 
suit our, ad, late L. secular, -orem (f. secut -, 
sequi to follow) with assimilation to suite Suit 
sb. ] +1. One of a retinue or suite ; hence, 

an adherent, follower, disciple -2830. a. One 
who owed suit (see Suit sb. I. z) to a court, 
and in that capacity acted as assessor or elector. 
Now only Hist, late ME. 8. One who sues or 
petitions ; a petitioner, suppliant, arch, late ME. 
4. A petitioner or plaintiff in a suit 2503. 5. 

One who seeks a woman in marriage ; a wooer 
2586. 


3. That you would.. b« a iuter for him unto the 
heavenly powers Gascoigne. 5. She was rich — . .of 
course she had suitors 1870. Hence Sui'torship. 
Suitor (iid'Ui), v. Now chiefly dial. 1668. 
(f. prec.] 1. trans. To court, woo 167a. a. 
intr. To be a suitor or wooer (to) 2668. 

a. Counts a many, and Dukes a few, A suitoring 
came to my father's Hall Bakham. 

Suitress (si»*tr6s). rare. 1714. [f. S uitor 
sb. + -ess 1 .] A female suitor. 

+||Suivante (stfivSfit). 1698. [F., f. suivre 
to follow.] A confidential maid -1812. 

|| Sula (sifi*l&). 1678. [mod.L., a. ON. nf/a .1 
Applied by Hoier and others to a supposed 
variety of sea-fowl; in mod. Omith. a genus of 
gannets (family Sulidse). 

Sulcal (Mrlk&l), a. 1889. [f. Sulcus + 

-AL 2.] Anat. Belonging to or connected with a 
sulcus. 

Sulcate (sirlk^it), a. 1760. [ad. L. sulca- 
tus, sulcare ; see next.] Nat. Hist. Marked 
with (parallel) furrows or grooves. So Su-lcated 
ppl. a. 2694. 

t Sulcate, v. 1577. [f. L . sulcal-, sulcare, 

f. Sulcus.J trans. To plough (esp. the sea*) 
-1656. 

Sulcation (snlk/i'pn). rare. 1658. [f. L. 
sulcare Sulcatk v. ; see -ATION.] 1. Furrow- 
ing, grooving, a. A sulcus or set of sulci 2852. 

Sulca*to- f used as comb, form of L. sulcatus 
Sulcate a. in the sense ' sulcate and . . as 
s. -cost ate adj. 

Sulciform (sp-lsif^im), a. 1832. [See next 
and -form.] Having the form of a sulcus. 

[| Sulcus (strikes). PI. sulci (sp*lsai). 16 6a. 

I L.] 1. a. A groove made with an engraving 

tool. b. A trench, c. A hollow or depression 
in the land. rare. a. Anat. A groove or furrow 
in a body, organ, or tissue 1744. b. spec . A 
fissure between two convolutions of the brain 
1833. 3. Dot. The lamella in some fungi 2856. 

Suling (su'lin). Hist. [OE. swulung , 
sulung , prob. f. +swvl(h)ian, +sul(h)ian, f. 
+swulh, sulh plough.] In Kent, the fiscal unit. 

Sulk (splk), sb. 1804. [f. Sulk */.*] 1. 

fl. A state of ill-humour or resentment marked 
t>y obstinate silence or aloofness from society. 
Often with the and in phr. in the sulks. b. 
sing. A fit of sulking ; the action of sulking 2837. 
a. A person who sulks (rare) 1883. 

1. b. Mrs. Cadurcis remained alone in a savage a. 
1837. 

fSulk, vfi rare. 1579. [ad. L. sulcare to 
plough, furrow, f. sulcus furrow.] trans. To 
plough (the seas). Also intr. -168a. 

Sulk (szrik), t/.2 1781. [Origin obsc.] intr. 
To keep aloof from others in moody silence; 
to indulge in sullen ill-humour; to be sulky. 

He sulked with his old landlady for thrusting gentle 
advice and warning on him Reade. Hence Striker, 
one who sulks. 

Sulky (strlki), sb. 1756. [subst. use of 
next.] x. A light two-wheeled carriage or chaise 
(occas. without a body), seated for one person : 
now used chiefly in America for trials of speed 
between trotting-horses. (So called because It 
admits only one person.) 9. attrib . passing 

into adj . , applied to (a) a set of articles for the 
use of a single person, (b) an agricultural im- 
plement having a seat for the driver (U.S.) 2786. 
Sulky (s»*lki), a. 1744. [app. f- Sulk ».*] 
x. Of persons and their actions: Silently and 
obstinately ill-humoured ; showing a tendency 
to keep aloof from others and repel their ad- 
vances by refusing to speak or act. Also of 
animals; spec . of a fish that remains in hiding and 
motionless when hooked. a. Of the weather, 
etc. : Gloomy, dismal. Of things, with respect to 
their growth, progress, or movement: Sluggish. 
Also, dial, difficult to work. 2817, Here Sulki- 
ly adv . 

Stillage (tfviad^). 1553. [Origin obsc.] 
1. Filth, refuse, esp. such as is earned off by 
drains from a house, farmyard, or the like; 
sewage. fa. fig. Filth, defilement, pollution 
-1697. 3. The silt washed down and deposited 
by a stream or flood 2691. 4. Founding. Metal 
scoria or slag Z843. 

a. The lightest act of dalliance leaves somthing of 
stain and a behind it 1673. 

Comb. : s.-pipe, a drain-pipe. 


Sullen (sir bn), a., adv., and sb. 2573. 
[Later form of ME. soleine, ad, OF. solain 
lonely C, (ult.) L. solus alone.] A. adj. 2. Of 
persons, their attributes, aspect, actions : Char- 
acterized by, or indicative of, gloomy ill-humour 
or moody silence, b. transf. Of animals and 
inanimate things : Obstinate, refractory ; stub- 
born, unyielding 1577. \e. fig. Baleful, malig- 
nant -1703. i*a. Solemn, serious -1719. 3 * Of 

immaterial things, actions, conditions: Gloomy, 
dismal, melancholy ; sometimes with the potion 
of * passing heavily, moving sluggishly* 2593. 
b. Of a sound or an object producing a sound : 
Of a deep, dull, or mournful tone. Chiefly poet. 
159a, 4. Of sombre hue ; of a dull colour ; 

hence, of gloomy or dismal aspect 1586. 5. Of 
water, etc. : Mowing sluggishly, poet. 2629. 

s. The aiwwer of James was a cold and s. reprimand 
Macaulay, b. As s. as a beast new-caged Ten ny bon. 
a. Such s. Planets at my Birth did shine, They 
ihreaten every Fortune mixt with mine Drydkn. 3. 
The s. passage of thy wear y steppes Shaks. A bleak, 
a. day 1864. b. 1 hear the far-off Curfeu sound .. 
Swinging slow with s. roar Milt. 4. Like bright 
Mettall on a s. ground Shaks. The sullen-purple 
moor Tennyson. 5. S. Mole that runneth under- 
neath Milt. 

B. adv. — Sullenly (rare) 1718. C. sb. (in pi.. 
usu. the sullen* j rarely sing.) A state of gloomy 
ill-humour ; sullenness, sulks, arch. 1580. 

Phr. In the suite ns, sick 0/ the sullens . Hence 
Su'llen v. (rare) trans. to make a. or sluggish. 
Su'llen-ly adv., -ness. 

Sulliage(s2rlied5). 1667. variant of SUL- 
lage, infl. by Sully v , 

Su-llow. Chiefly tv. and s.w. dial. [OE. 
sulh, cogn. w. L. sulcus furrow.] A plough. 
fSu-lly, sb. 1603. [f. next.] An act of 

sullying or polluting; a stain, blemish -1762. 
Little Spots arid Sullies in its Reputation Addison. 
Sully (s»'li), v. 1591. [app. ad. F. souiller ; 
see Soil vi] 1. trans. To pollute, defile ; to 
soil, stain, tarnish (in material sense now rare 
or poet.). Often in pa, pple. +9. intr. To be- 
come soiled or tarnished -1670. 

s. The roofe and sides are . .sullied . . with the smoke 
of torches 1615. The pmity of his virtue was sullied 
by excessive vanity Gibhon. a. 1-ookc you Francis, 
your white Canuas doublet will sullcy Shaks. 

Sulph-(snlf) Chem.yV&r. of Sijlpho- before 
a vowel, as in sulphamide, -amhc (-ate), - anti • 
manic (-ate), - arsenic (-ate), - iodide . 
Su-lphacid. 1859. [See Sulph-.] - Sul- 
pho-acid. 

Sulphate (strife it, -A), sb. 2790. [ad. F., 
ad. mod.L. sulphatum (sc. acidum Acin), t. 
Sulphur ; see -ate 1 1 c.] Chem. 1. A salt of 
sulphuric acid: usu. with term indicating the 
base, as s. of ammonia. a. ellift. *» Sodium 
sulphate 2900. Hence Sirlphate v. intr. to 
become sulphated. Su'lphating vbl. sb. the 
foi malion of a sulphate, esp. the deposit of lead 
sulphate on the plates of a battery. 

Sulphated (sn-lfetted), ppl. a. 180a. [f. 

mod.!-. sulpkatus\ see Sulphur, -ate 1 ic.] 
Combined or impregnated with sulphur or sul- 
phuric acid; charged with or containing sul- 
phates. 

Sulphato- (sirifei't*). Chem., bef. a vowel 
sometimes sulphat* (sn'lflt), a prefix in the 
name of a compound denoting that it contains 
a sulphate as an ingredient, as s.-carbonate. 
Sulphide (urlbid). 1836. [f. Sulphur + 
-IDE.] Chem. x. A compound of sulphur with 
another element (usu. denoted by a qualifying 
term), b. Hydrogen s., sulphuretted hydrogen, 
H s S. 1849. a. attrib ., chiefly with ref. to the 
treatment of metallic sulphides in manufacturing 
processes 2803. 

Sulphinate (srlfinA). 1877. [f. Sulphi- 
nic +-ATB 4 .] Chem. A salt of sulphinic acid. 
Sulphindigotic (svlfindigftik), a. 1857. 
[Sulph-.I Chem , In s. acid : an add formed 
by the action of sulphuric acid on indigo. Hence 
Sulphi'ndlgotate, a salt of s. add. 

Sulphine (szrlfain). x88o. [f. Sulph- + 
-INE *.] Chem, Any of a group of compounds 
containing sulphur united to hydrocarbon radi- 
cals ; also, the hypothetical radical SH« from 
which these are derived. 

Sulphinic (sMfi'nik), a. 1877. [f. prec. ♦ 
-ic.] Chem. Applied to acids containing the 
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group SO. OH united to carbon, obtained by 
reducing the chlorides of the sulphonic acids. 
Salptuon (strlfipn). 1868. [f. Sulph- + 
Ion. 1 Chem . The hypothetical radical consist- 
ing of one equivalent of sulphur and four of 
oxygen (S 0 4 ). 

Sulphite (su'lfait). 1790. [ad. F., arbitrary 
alteration of sulphate ; see -ite 1 4b.] Chem. k. 
A salt of sulphurous acid : usu. with a qualifying 
term indicating the base. a. attrib., chiefly 
with ref. to the use of sulphite of soda or of 
lime in certain processes 189a. 

Sulpho- (sxrlfc), bef. a vowel also Sulph- 
used as comb, form of Sulphur, in names of 
chemical compounds containing sulphur, or (in 
mod. use) produced by the substitution of sul- 

E hur for oxygen (etc.) in a compound ; now 
irgely superseded by Thio-. 

Su-lpho-acid. 1857. ft. prec. + Acid.] 
Chem . a. An acid obtained from another acid 
by substituting sulphur for oxygen ; as Sulpho- 
CYANIC acid, CNHS, from cyanic acid,CNHO, 
now called Thio acid. b. An acid which con- 
tains the group SO a .OH united to carbon. 

Sulphocyanlc (sndfosaiiae-nik), a. 1819. 
[f. Sulpho + Cyanic.] Chem. Designating 
the sulpho-acld related to cyanic acid, occur- 
ring in cruciferous plants and in human saliva, 
and obtainable as a colourless liquid ; now 
Thiocyanic. Hence Sulphocy*anate, -cya- 
nide (in Photogr, short for ammonium sulpho- 
cyanide). 

Sulphocyanogen(s» lfo^iittnJdj&O. 1841. 
[f. Sulpho + Cyanogen. J Chem. A compound 
of sulphur and cyanogen (CN) a S, obtained as a 
yellow amorphous powder. 

Sulphonai (s&*lf^iial). 1889. [ad. G. sul- 
fonal , f. sulfon SuLl'HONE.] Chem. Diethyl- 
sulphone-dimethyl methane, a white crystalline 
substance, used as a hypnotic. 

Sul phone (sxrlfounj. 187a. [ad. G. sulfon. 
f. sulfur ; see -one a .1 Chem. Any of a group 
of compounds containing the radical SO B united 
to two hydrocarbon radicals. 

Sulphonic (snljjrnik), a. 1873. [f. prec. + 
-ic .1 Chem. Containing the radical SO a .OH 
(called the s. group or radical). Hence Su'l- 
phonate. 

Sulphopurpuric (s»:lfop»jpiO**rik) p a. 
1838. [ad. F. sulfo-purpurique ; see Sulpho- 
and Purpuric.] Chem. Applied to an add 
obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on 
kidigo. Hence Snip hop u*rpurate. 

Sul pho-salt (so licit). 1833. [f.SuLpHO- 
+ Salt sb. 1 5.] Chem. A salt of a sulpho-acid. 
Sulphovimc (snlfovrnik), a. i8a6. [ad. F. 
sulfovinique t f. sulfo- Sulpho- + vim wine.] 
Chem. S. acid : an acid produced by the action 
of sulphuric acid on alcohol or spirit of wine ; 
ethyl hydrogen sulphate or ethyl sulphuric acid. 
Hence Sulphovinate (-vai n/t). 

Sulphur (strlfw), sb . late ME. [a. AF. 
sulf(e\re, OF, sou f re : — L. sulfuripm ), sulphu- 
r(em). J L 1. A greenish-yellow non-metallic 
substance, found abundantly in volcanic regions, 
and occurring free in nature as a brittle crystal- 
line solid, and widely distributed in combination 
with metals and other substances. In pop and 
commercial language it is otherwise known as 
Brimstone. In Chem., one of the non-metallic 
elements : atomic weight 32, symbol S. 

Sulphur exists in two distinct crystalline forms and 
In an amorphous form, it is manufactured largely 
from native sulphides of copper and iron 1 when re- 
fined and cast into moulds^ it is the roll or stick s. 
of commerce. It is highly inflammable, and is used 
in the manufacture of matches, gunpowder, and sul- 
phuric acid, for vulcanising rubber, id bleaching, and 
as a disinfectant 

In popular belief sulphur has been associated with 
the Ares of hell, with devils, and with thunder and 
lightning. 

b. In a refined state, e. g. as flowers of sul- 
phur, it is used medicinally as a laxative, a 
resolvent, and a sudorific, and as an ingredient 
of various ointments, esp. for skin diseases. 
ME. fc. pU Masses or deposits of native sul- 
phur -1771. a. Alch. One of the supposed 
ultimate elements of all material substances, 
late ME, +3. A compound of sulphur ; esp. a 
sulphide -1853. 4. ta. Applied to thunder and 
lightning, a discharge of gunpowder, etc. -16x6. 
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b. Applied pop. to minerals containing sulphur 
or supposed to be sulphurous 1799. c. Vege- 
table s . : see Vegetable a. 1855. 5. ellipt. ■ 
sulphur butterfly 1832. 6 . col log . or slang. 

Pungent talk, ‘sulphurous* language 1897. 

1. Thunder hath s. tn it Cowlky. A fiery Deluge, 
led With ever-burning S. unconsum'd Miit. Virgin 
s. t native a. in the form of tiansparent amlier-coloured 
crystals. Volcanic s., native a. in opaque, lemon- 

S ellow, crystalline masses. .V. of ivy, corruption of 
ulphub vivum. 4. a. The Gods throw stones of sul- 
pher on me Shaks. 

Comb. ; a. acid, an old name for sulphides of elec- 
tronegative metals, as arsenic, antimony; s. alcohol, 
a compound of the nature of an alcohol in which a. 
replaces oxygen ; a. bath, t(«) a sulphur spring j ( 6 ) 
a bath to which Anwers of s. have been added, used 
in the treatment of skin diseases; -cast «■ s. impres. 
sion \ a. ether, a compound analogous to ether in 
which s. replaces oxygen ; •impression, an impres- 
sion taken of a seal, medallion, etc. in a composition 
consisting of s. and wax ; -match, a lucifer match 
tipped with s. ; -ore, an ore which yields a, e. g. iron 
pyrites ; a. salt, an old name for a salt produced by 
the combination of a *8. acid* with another metallic 
base; -spring, a spring containing compounds of s. 
or impregnated with sulphurous gases ; -tree, a hard- 
wooded tree, Morinda lucida, found in West Central 
Africa and used for building purposes ; -weed =* 
Sulphurwort; -work(s, as. manufactory; -yellow, 
(of) the pale- yellow colour characteristic of s. 

II. at/rib. passing into adj. = Of the colour 
of sulphur, sulphur-yellow, as in s. butterfly, 
pearl ; s.-breasted, - crested ; a. -bottom (in full 
s.-bottom whale), a rorqual of the Pacific Ocean, 
Bci (xnoptera sulphured, having yellow under- 
parts ; also s.-whale. 

Sulphur (strlfai), v. 1759. [f. prec.] irons. 
To fumigate with burning sulphur ; to sprinkle 
(plants) with flowers of sulphur to prevent 
mould or the like; also, to put (wine) into 
casks that have been fumigated with sulphur 
to prevent fermentation. 

Sulphurate (sxrlfiur*!t), V. rare. 1757. 
[f. Sulphur + -ate *.] irons. To combine 
with, or convert into, sulphur; to impregnate 
with, or subject to the action of, sulphur. Hence 
Su'lphurator, an apparatus for sprinkling 
plants with flowers of sulphur, for fumigating 
with sulphur, or the like. 

Sulphurated (sxrlfiurdted \ppl.a. 1747- 
[f. late L. sulphurates* -ED *.J Chiefly Chem. 
Combined or impregnated with sulphur : ap- 
plied chiefly to sulphides. (Survives chiefly in 
terms of the Materia Medica.) 

Sulphuration (snlfifir^i-Jan). Now rare or 
Obs. 1713. [f. Sulphur v . ; see -ation.] x. 
Anointing with sulphur (rare), a. Fumigation 
with sulphur 1791. 3. Combination with sul- 
phur 1796. 4. Vulcanization 1853. 

fSulphure*ity. 1610. [ad. mod.L. sul- 
phureitas, f. L. sulphureus ; see -ITY. ] Sulphu- 
reous quality or nature -1676. 

Sulphureo- (snlfiQs'rft), used as comb, form 
of L. sulphureus in the sense of ‘ sulphureous 
and . . 

Sulphureous (srlfia*-r/3s), a. 1552. [f. L. 
sulphurous, f. sulphur Sulphur ; see -eous.] 
x. Of or pertaining to sulphur ; full of, contain- 
ing, or consisting of sulphur 1626. fb. Old 
Path. Consisting of 'sulphur* as one of the 
principles of matter ; (of disease) arising from 
' sulphurous ’ matter *1702. 9. Derived or 

emanating from sulphur ; hence, having the 
qualities associated with (burning) sulphur 
X 5 S 3 * 8. alius, and fig. fHellish, Satanic; full 

of the 'sulphur* of hell 1664. 4. Sulphur- 

coloured, sulphur-ycfllow. Also, of the bluish 
colour of the flame with which sulphur burns. 
1656. 

1. The patients lie up to their chins In hot s. water 
179a. 9. A s. smell endues Goldsm. Hence Sul- 
phuTeous-ly adv., .ness. 

Sulphuret (szvlfiQret). X790. [ad. mod.L. 
sulphurttum ; see Sulphur sb. and -uret.] 
Chem. m Sulphide. ( Now only in the Materia 
Medica and In Mining.) 

Sulphuretted (strlfifirettd), a. 1805. ff. 
prec. + -ed *.] Chem. Combined chemically 
with sulphur ; impregnated with sulphur. 

S. hydrogen, hydrogen sulphide, H*S, a colourless 
gas with a very offensive odour, prepared by the 
action of diluted hydrochloric or sulphuric acid upon 
iron (ferrous) sulphide. 

Sulphuric (s?lfiu**rik) l eu 1790. [ad. F. 
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sulfurique\ see Sulphur sb. and -ic x.] f. 
Chem. S. acid , a highly corrosive oily fluid 
(hydrogen sulphate, H a S 0 4 ), also called oil of 
vitriol , in its pure state a dense liquid without 
colour or smell, b. Related to or derived from 
sulphuric acid 18x5. fa. Consisting of or con- 
taining sulphur -iBtt. 

x. Anhydrous s. acid , sulphur trioxide. Fuming 
s. acid a mixture of sulphuric acid and sulphur tn- 
oxide, b. S anhydride , sulphur trioxide. S. ether, 
ethyhc or vime ether, a compound formed by the 
action of sulphuric acid upon spirits of wine. S. 
oxide, sulphur trioxide. 

Sulphuring (s»*lforiq\ vbl. sb. 1800. [f. 
Sulphur sb. or v. +■ -ing *. ] x. Exposure to 
the fumes arising from burning sulphur, to pro- 
duce whiteness in fabrics, to prevent fermenta- 
tion in casks, to disinfect, etc. a. The sprink- 
ling of plants with flowers of sulphur to prevent 
or destroy mildew 1891. 

I SulphuTious, a. 1471. [ad. OF. sulphu - 
rieux ; see Sulphur sb. and -lous.] « Sul- 
phureous, Sulphurous -1727. 

Sulphurize (szdfiut^iz), v. 1794. [a. F. 

sulfuriier ; see Sulphur sb. and -ize.J x. 
irons. To cause to combine chemically with or 
to l>e impregnated by sulphur; to convert into 
a sulphur compound. 9. To treat or dress with 
sulphur; to vulcanize (rubber) 1846. 3. To 

lumigate with burning sulphur 1856. Hence 
Su lphurlxa*tion. 

Sulphurous (sxrlfuiras, in Chem. use s»l- 
fiu»*ras), a. 1530. [ad. L. sulphurosus, or f. 
Sulphur sb. + k>us.J i. «» Sulphureous x. 
a. « Sulphureous 2. 1607. b. Applied to 
thunder and lightning (poet.). Msooccas. vol- 
canic. 1603. c. Of or belonging to (the smoke 
of) gunpowder 1620. 3 alius, and fig. a. Per- 

taining to sulphur or brimstone as an adjunct 
of hell ; hellish, satanic. Also, pertaining to or 
dealing with hell-fire. 1602. b. Fiery, heated 
i6ix. c. Of language, expression: Charac- 
terized by heat ; in recent use, blasphemous, 
profane 16x6. 4. *■ Sulphureous 4. Also 

advb . 1837. 5. Chem. Designating compounds 
in which sulphur is present in a larger propor- 
tion than in sulphuric compounds 1790. 

a. b. Cracks Of a roaring Shaks. 3. a. There's 
hell, there *s daikene* ( there is the a. pit Shaks. b. 
Due de Rohan rose, in a a frame of mind Carlylk. 
C. He used. .s. words, and the very biggest D’s, I was 
assured 1897. 4. Burning sulphurous-blue it still 

shines Carlylk. 5. .V. acid \ (<s) more fully, s. acid 
gas, an old name tor sulphur dioxide; (£) the acid 
(HfSOg) resulting from the combination of sulphur 
dioxide with water. . 9 . oxide or anhydride, sulphur 
dioxide, SO3, a transparent colourless gas with a 
pungent and suffocating smell, obtained by burning 
sulphur in dry air or oxygen. Hence Sulphurous- 
ly adv. 

ii Sulphur vivum (sxrlfaj vai'v^m). 1651. 
[L.. -• living sulphur.] Native or virgin sul- 
phur ; also in a fused, partly purified form. 
Sulphurwort (str lfww&it). 1578. [f. Sul- 
phur sb. + Wort 1 .] An umbelliferous plant, 
Peucedanum officinale, having pale yellow flow- 
ers ; hog’s fennel. 

Sulphury (sir lfori),«. 1580. [f. Sulphur 
sb. + -y >.] x. « Sulphurous i, 2, sb, 0,3 a, b. 
9. — Sulphureous 4. 1900. 

Sulphuryl (sp-lfiuril). 1867. [f. Sulphur 
sb. + -yl, ] Chem . The radical SOf. 
Sulphydrate (splf(h)9i*dr*it). 1852. [f. 
Sulph- + Hydrate jA] Chem. A salt of sul- 
phydric add orhydrogen sulphide ; a compound 
of a metallic atom or radical with the group 
SH ; a hydrosulphide. 

Sulphydric (s»lf(h)3i*drik), a. 1838. [f. 

Sulph- + Hydric. ] Chem. - Sulphuretted. 
S. acid (gas), sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Sulpiciau (srlprj'&n), sb. (a.) 1786. [ad. 
F. sulpicien , f. ( 5 /.) Sulpice. ] Eccl. One of a 
congregation of secular priests founded in Paris 
in 1642 by the Abbd Olier, priest of the parish 
of St. Sulpice, mainly for the training of candi- 
dates for holy orders; as adj., belonging to 
this congregation. 

Sultan (spTt&n), sb. 1555. [a. F., or ad. 
med.L. sultanas , ad. Arab, sulfau king, sove- 
reign, queen, power, dominion.] 1. The sove- 
reign or chief ruler of a Mohammedan country; 
in recent times spec, the sovereign of Turkey. 
Also formerly, a prince or king's son, a high 
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officer. a. An absolute ruler : gen. a despot, 
tyrant 2648. 8- (orig. t sultan (j) fiower. ) Ei ther 

of two species of sweet-scented annuals, brought 
orig. from the East, usu. dist. as the purple or 
white sweet sultan, Centaurea ( Amber bo a ) mos- 
chata , and the yellow sweet sultan, C. (A.) 
suaveolens 1629. 4. A small white-crested 

species of domestic fowl, orig. brought from 
Turkey 1855. Hence Saltan, Strltanire, vbs. 
intr. to rule as a s. or despot. Su'ltanry {rare) 
— Sultanate 2. Su-ltanahip, (a) — Sultan- 
ate 2 ; [b) the personality of a s. 

Sultana ( s#lta*na). 1585. [a. It. (Sp. f Pg.), 
fern, of sultano Sultan .1 i. The wife (or a 
concubine) of a sultan ; also, the queen-mother 
or some other woman of a sultan's family, a. 
A mistress, concubine 1702. 3. Any bird be- 

longing to either of the genera Porphyrio and 
ionomis\ the purple gallinule or porphyrio 
183 7. 4. In full s . raisin : A kind of small seed- 
less raisin produced in the neighbourhood of 
Smyrna 1841. 

Sultanate (szrlt&niit). 1879. [f. Sultan 
sb. + -ate L] i. A state or country subject to 
a sultan ; the territory ruled over by a sultan. 

a. The office or power of a sultan 1884. 

fSultane. 16 1 a. [ad. F., fem. of sultan 
Sultan,] i. » Sultana i -2694. a. = Sul- 
TANIN -1764. 3. A rich gown trimmed with 

buttons and loops, fashionable in the late 
seventeenth and the eighteenth c. -1798. 

Sultaness (szrltanes). Now rare. 161 1. 
[f. Sultan sb. + -ess *.] — Sultana x. 
Sultanic (sWtx**nik), a. 1827. [f. Sultan 
sb. + -ic. ] Of, belonging to, or characteristic 
of a sultan ; hence, despotic, tyrannical. 
fSuTtanin. 16 1 a. [ad. It. sullanino, or 
F. suit an in, ad. Arab, sulfdni Sultany.] A 
former Turkish gold coin valued at &r. -1749. 
fSultany. 161a. [ad. Arab, sultans adj. im- 
perial, sb. kingdom, sultanin, f. sultan Sultan.] 
x. Sultanate -1855. a. -* prec. -X674. 
Sultry (sn-ltri), a. 1594. [f. t suiter vb., 
perh. for swulter \ cogn. w. Swelter + -Y 1 .] 
x. Of the weather, the atmosphere, etc. r Op- 
pressively hot and moist; sweltering, b. Of 
places, seasons of the year, etc. : Characterized 
by such weather 1620. c. Of the sun, etc. : 
Producing oppressive heat. poet. 1697. 9 .Jig. 

and alius, a. Chiefly poet . (a) Associated with 
oppressive heat; hot with toil 1637. {b) Hot 

with anger or lust 1671. b. colloq. or slang, 
la) * Spicy ', ‘smutty ’ 1887. (A) Of language : 

Lurid. ' sulphurous * 1891. ( c ) ' Hot ’, 1 warm ', 

lively 1899. 

s. The spring, Whom Sommers pride (with sultrle 
heate) pursues Kvd. b. When weary reapers quit 
the s. field Pops. C. The a. Sirius burns the thirsty 
plains Pops. *. a. (a) What time the Gray-fly winds 
her a. hom Milt, (b) Sulking.. in a sultrie chafe 
Milt. Hence Strltri-ly adv. % -ness. 

Sum (sum), sb. ME. [a. AF., OF. summe , 
tommt : — L. summa fem. (sc. res, pan) of sum- 
mus highest.] x. A quantity or amount of 
money, a. s. of money, gold, silver , Spence, etc. 

b. absol. m * sum of money late ME. c. A 

quantity of money of a specified amount, late 
ME. jd. transf. A quantity of goods regarded 
as worth so much >1872. +2. A number, cora- 

? any, or body (of people) ; a host, band -1601. 

3. Aril A. A number; occas. a whole number 
as dist. from a fraction -1709. 4. The total 

number (0/ individual persons or things capable 
of numeration). Now only as transf. use of 
sense 6. late ME. 5. The total amount or 
quantity, the totality, aggregate, or whole (of 
something immaterial) ME. 6. Math. Tne 
number, quantity, or magnitude resulting from 
the addition of two or more numbers, quantities, 
or magnitudes, late ME. 7. A series of num- 
bers to be added or cast up 1579. 8. An 

arithmetical problem in the solution of which 
some particular rule is applied; also, such a 
problem worked out. colloq. 1803. 9. That 

which a statement, discourse, writing, or a 
system of laws, etc. amounts to, oris in essence ; 
a summary, epitome. Obs. or arch, late ME. 
tb. “ Summa 2. -1770. +xo. The upshot, 
Issue, conclusion -1670. 1 1. The ultimate end 

or goal ; the highest attainable point. Obs. or 
arch. ME. 

s. He supply ! d bet.. with a convenient Suum of 
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Money 1716. b- Principal s. t see Principal a II. x.. 

£ ' Sow \ cried 1 , * the s. of my miseries is made up ' 
01 dsm. 5. The stretching of a span, buckles in bis 
summe of age Shaks. 7. They might cast the s. 
without pen, or counters 1579. ®. A common multi- 

plication or division s. >86a. o. Tell us the s M the 
circumstance defer Milt. it. Thus I have, .brought 
My Storie to the s. of earthly bliss Which 1 enjoy 
Milt. 

Phr. In x. ( K. en somme, L. in summa.) a. (Ex. 
pressed) in a few words, briefly or summarily. Now 
arch, and rare. b. Used absol. as an illative phr. : 
To conclude in few words; to sum up) in brief, in 
short. S. ami substance , the essence {of anything) ; 
the gist or pith (of a mailer). The s. of t kings [ tr. L. 
summa rerum], the highest public interest the pub- 
lic good, the common wcnl ; also, the totality of being, 
the universe. 

Sum (srrni), v. ME, [a. OF. sommer , 
summer , or ad. med.L. svmmare, f. summa Sum 
jJ.] x. trans. To find the sum or total number 
or amount of; to add together ; to reckon or 
count up ; to cast up (a column of figures, an 
account). Now rare. b. To bring up to a cer- 
tain total {rare) 159 7. c. Math.. To find the 
sum of (a series) ; in the calculus of finite differ- 
ences, to find the aggregate of the successive 
values of a function 1776. d. intr. To do sums 
in arithmetic 1825. e. trans. In transf. and fig. 
uses : To reckon, count, or total up 1597. 2. 

To collect into or embrace in a small compass ; 
also with up. Chiefly pass. x6o6. 3. To give 

the substance of in a few words or a brief state- 
ment ; to summarize, epitomize. Said also of 
the statement made, etc. (Usu. with up.) 1621. 
4. To s. up : (of the judge in a trial) to recapitu- 
late (the evidence) to the jury before they retire 
to consider their verdict, giving an exposition 
of points of law when necessary. Often absol. 
1700. b. To form an estimate of, summarize the 
qualities or character of 1889. +5. To bring to 
completion or perfection ; also with up -1667. 

x. b. The howre doth rather summe vp the moments 
then deuide the da ye Bacon, e. a lien. Iff hi. 167. 
a. She. .in her looks summa all Delight Milt. 3. Go 
to the Ant, thou Sluggard ; (says the Wise-man) which 
in Few Words Summs up the Moral of This Fable 
1699. 4. The Judge summed up dead against the 

claim 1884. 5. Creatures animate with gradual life Of 
Growth, Sense, Reason, all sumin’d up in Man Mii.t. 

Sumach, sumac (sia*mwk, JjJ-mmk), sb. 
ME. [a. OF., or med.L. sumac(A , a. Arab. 
summaq . ] 1. A preparation of the dried and 

chopped leaves and shoots of plants of the genus 
Phut, esp. R. Coriaria , much used in tanning, 
also for dyeing and staining leather black, and 
medicinally as an astringent, b. The leaves of 
the sumach used as a substitute for tobacco 
1823. a. Any of the shrubs or small trees of 
the genus Rhus, esp. R. Coriaria, indigenous 
in southern Europe, which is the chief source 
of the material used in tanning, and R. vemi- 
cifera (lacquer tree), Japan or varnish sumach 
1548. Hence Sumac(h) v . trans . to tan with ». 
Sumatran (stMma’trkn), a. and sb. 1688. 
[f. Sumatra, a large island in the Malay Archi- 
pelago -f -an.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
island of Sumatra or its inhabitants or language 
1783. B. sb. A native or inhabitant of the island 
of Sumatra ; also, the Sumatran language 1688. 

Sumbul (szrmbrl, su'mbul). 1790. [a. F., 
a. Arab, suribul."] Applied to the roots of cer- 
tain plants (and to the plants themselves) which 
are used medicinally ; esp. (a) the spikenard, 
Nardostachys Jatamanst , (b) the musk-root, 
Ferula ( Euryangium ) Sumbul , (c) valerian. 

|| Sumen (s ( £*mcn). 1 66a. [L. f f. sugere to 
suck.] A sow's udder, the dugs of a sow ; for- 
merly Anat., the hypogastrium. fAlso transf. , 
the fat or rich portion of a thing. 

Sumerian (B>amt«*ri&n). a. and sb. 1875. 
[ad. F. sumirien , f. Sumer, j A. adj. Pertain- 
ing to Sumer or Sumir, one of the districts of 
ancient Babylonia, or to its population. B. sb. 
1. A non-Semitic inhabitant of Sumer 1878. a. 
The language spoken by the inhabitants of 
Sumer 1887. 

Sumless (strmles), a. Chiefly poet. 1599. 
[I Sum sb. + -less.] Without number; that 
cannot be 1 summed f or counted ; incalculable. 

As rich with prayse As is the Owse and bottome of 
the Sea With sunken Wrack, and sum-lesse Treasuries 
Shaks. 

|J Summa (strmk). 1449. [L. 5 see Sum sbJ] 
ti. A sum-total -1764. 9. A summary treatise ; 
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e.g. the Summa Theologise of St Thomas 
Aquinas 1725. 3. Phr. S. rerun (rl«*r0m) [L. 

rerum of things or affairs] 1 the highest public 
interest 1715* 

Summarlst (wmArist). 1873. [f. as next 
+ -1ST.] One who compiles a summary. 

Summarize (strm&raiz), v. 1871. [f. next 
+ -IZK.1 trans • To make (or constitute) a sum- 
mary of ; to sum up ; to state briefly or succinct* 
ly, Hence Su mmariaa'tion 1865. 

Summary (sn-mkri), sb. 1509. [ad. L. 
summarium, neuL sing, of summa rius (see 
next). ] 1. A summary account or statement, 

fa. The highest point or summit ; also, the ulti- 
mate outcome, Carlyle. 

Summary (snmfiri), a. late ME. [ad. L. 
summarius , f. summa Sum sb . ; see -ARY i .] x. 
Of a statement or account 1 Containing or com- 
prising the chief points or the sum and sub* 
stance of a matter; compendious (now usu. 
with implication of brevity), b. transf. Charac- 
terized by or involving conciseness and brevity 
1582. 2. Law. Applied to the proceedings in 

a court of law carried out rapidly by the omis- 
sion of certain formalities required by the com- 
mon law. Similarly of a court-martial 1765. 3. 

Performed or effected by a short method ; done 
without delay 1713. +4. Highest, supreme 

{rare) -1733. 

x. A s. and genera) view of the Vices and Follies 
reigning in his lime Prydfn, a. jut isdietion, Lite 
determination of cases expeditiously without reference 
to the ordinary requirements of the common law. 3. 
It put into their heads the idea of s. vengeance 1833. 
Hence Summarily adv. Su*mmarinees. 

Summation (sz>m/i pn> 1760. [ad. mod. 
L. summationem , f. med.L. svmmare to Sum.] 
1. Math . The process of finding the sum of a 
series, a. The adding up of numbers, quanti- 
ties, etc. ; an addition sum 1816. b. The ac- 
cumulation of a number of stimuli applied to a 
muscle 1877. 3. The computation of the aggre- 

gate value of conditions, qualities, etc. ; sum- 
ming-up X836. 4. The aggregate or sum-total ; 
the resultant or product 1840. 

3. Such is Mr. Wyndham's s. of Scott 1008. Hence 
Summa'tional a. produced by s. or addition. 

Summed (sxmid), ppl. a. late ME. [In 
branch I, f. OF. som{m)I, pa. pple. of sommer 
to sum, complete, ad. med.L. summare. In 
branch II, f. Sum v. + -ed 1 J +L i. Of a stag : 
Having a complement of antlers. Said also of 
the antlers. Often fulls. -1637. a. Of a hawk * 
Having the feathers full grown. Said also of 
the plumage. Often fulls . Also fig. ■■ equipped 
-1688. 

a. Like a young Eagle summ'd. .Disdaines a ahoale 
of Dawes 16491 A full sumd or consumate Orator 1600. 

IL Collected into one sum, forming a sum- 
total. Also with up. 1607. 

Summer (sn*maj\ [OE. sum or — 

OFris. sumur , -er. MLG., MDu. somer (Du. 
gomer), OHG. sumar (G. sommer), ON. sumar. 

Cognates are Skr. earn a half-year, year, Zend homes 
in summer, OIr. earn, W. Ao/. summer.) 

x. The second and warmest season of the year, 
coming between spring and autumn ; reckoned 
astronomically from the summer solstice (ax 
June) to the autumnal ecuinox (22 or 23 Sept.) f 
in pop. use comprising in the northern hemi- 
sphere the period from mid- May to mid-August; 
also often, esp. In contradistinction to winter, 
the warmer half of the year. (Often with initial 
capital.) b. Applied, with qualification, to a 
period of fine dry weather in late autumn ; see 
All- H allow (s x f Indian Summer, Mari in® 
3; St. Luke's f little ) s., such a period occur- 
ring about St. Luke's Day, x8 Oct. c. transf 
Summer weather ; summery or warm weather 
ME. d .fig. and alius. 1535. 9. In pi. with 
numeral, put for 1 year *• Now only poet, or in 
speaking of a young person’s age. late ME. & 
attrib. passing into adj. a. — Of or pertaining 
to summer, characteristic of summer ; suitable 
or appropriate to summer ; existing, appearing, 
performed, etc. in summer ME, b. So summers 
(now ohiefly with morning , evening , night ; cf. 
Summer’s day), late M E. e. Applied to crops, 
etc. that ripen in summer; also spec, in pop. 
names of early-ripening apples ana pears, late 
ME. d. fig. with ref. to prosperous, pleasant, 
or genial conditions 1592. 

t. When S. brings the lily and the tees Morris. 
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You win find me there all a. 1885. Pbr. 1. and wittier, 
winter and s. t all the year round, c. There eternal 
S. dwels Milt. d. For now the wine made s. in hie 
veins Tennyson, a. Summers three times eight save 
one She had told Milt. 3. a. An odorous Chaplet 
of sweet Sommer buds Shaks. S. Quarters 1708. S. 
holidays Lamb. b. Their's is hut a summer's song 
Cowna. d. I ft be S. Newes, Smile too't before Snaks. 

Comb. \ 1. catarrh = Hay-fever ; b. cholera ■> 
Cholbha 3 1 a. complaint U.S. % s. diarrhoea of 
children ; also t infantile cholera and dysentery; -field, 
(a) a field with the s. crop; (b) dial, a s.-fallow 1 
•heat, the heat of a.| spec, an arbitrary maximum 
a temperature commonly marked on thermometers 1 a 
lightning, sheet lightning without audible thunder, 
often seen in hot weather ; also alius, and attrib . j a. 
parlour Obs. or arch,, an apartment for a. use: a. 
rash, prickly heat, Lichen tropicus f a. school, a 
course of instruction and study in a subject or curricu- 
lum of subjects held during some part of the summer 
at a chosen centre, -weight a., adapted in weight 
and texture to summer wear. 

b. In names of animals and plants which are active 
or flourish in summer (often rendering L, mstivus, 
mstivalis as a specific name) : a. cypress » Bklve- 
dbrb a 1 S. duck, a N. Amer. duck, /fix sponsa , the 
wood-duck ; s. snipe, the common sandpiper, Trin 
goldes hypoleucusx s. tanager, the rose tanager, 
Pyranga mstiva, which summers in N. America ; S. 
teal, the garganey; s. yellowbird, a N. Amer. 
wood-warbler, Dendrctca mstiva. 

Summer (ss'mai), sb .2 ME. [a. AF. 
turner, somcr, * OF. somier pack-horse, beam : — 
pop. L. saumarivs , f. sagma packsaddle, a. Gr. 
tf&y fta.] tl. A pack-horse -1470. II. a. gen. 
A main beam in a structure. Sc. -1715. b. A 
horizontal bearing beam in a building ; spec . the 
main beam supporting tbs girders or joists of a 
floor (or occas. the rafters of a roof). When on 
the face of a building it is prop, called Breast- 
summer. ME. 

attrib. : a. -beam, -tree — sense II. b. 

Summer (sznnai), sb.% 1611. [f. Sump. 
+ -KR 1 .] One who sums or adds; colloq. or 
dial, one who does sums, an arithmetician. 

Summer (szvmai), v. 1440. [f. Summer 
jA 1 J i. intr. To pass or spend the summer, to 
dwell or reside during the summer (now chiefly 
Sc. and U.S.) ; (of cattle, etc.) to be pastured in 
summer, a. trans. To keep or maintain during 
summer; esp. to provide pasture for (cattle, 
etc.) ; said of the land or the grazier X599. 3. 

To make summer-like, balmy, or genial 1863. 

x. Ha u summering at Castellamare 184a. a. Dart- 
moor summers an immense number of sheep 1810. 

Phr To s and winter, intr. a. To spend the whole 

r ir; trans/. to remain or continue permanently. 

trans. To maintain one's attitude to or relations 
with at all seasons 1 to associate with, be faithful to, 
or adhere to constantly. 

Su'mmer-bird. 1560. 1. A bird that makes 
its appearance in summer ; a summer migrant 
1597. fa. With allusior to the cuckoo as the 
' summer bird ' t A cuckold 1560. 
Summer-cloud. (Alto summer's cloud.) 
1605. A cloud such as is seen on a summer's 
day, esp. one that is fleeting or does not spoil 
the fine weather. Also alius. 

Can such things, .oueredme vs like a Summers 
Clowd, Without our speciall wonder t Shake. 

Su-mmer-fallow, sb. 1733. [See Fallow 
sb. a.] A lying or laying fallow during the sum- 
mer; also, land that lies fallow during the 
summer. b. as adj. Lying fallow during the 
summer 1801. So Su mmer-f allow v, trans 
to lay (land) fallow during summer 1669. 
Summer-house. ME. 1. A summer resi- 
dence in the country. Now rare. a. A struc- 
ture in a garden or park, usu. of very simple and 
often rustic character, designed to provide a 
cool shady place in the heat of summer 1440. 
Summering (scmwiij), vbl. sb. 1703. 
[app. L Summer jA , + -inoM Arch. a. col- 
sect. The beds of the stones or Bricks of an arch 
considered with ref. to their direction, b. The 
radial direction of the Joints of an arch. c. The 
degree of curvature of an arch. 

Summerish (srmsrif), a. 1706. [f. Sum- 
mer sb. 1 +-ish 1,] Somewhat summer-like. 
Summer 4 iko (a?*mailaik), a. 1530. [f. 
Summer sM^-uks.] Like, or like that of, 
summon summery. 

Summerly (s**maili), a. (OE. sumorUe • 
see Summer sb. 1 and-LY* ] ti. Of or pertain 
tag to summer | taking place la summer -1771, 
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9. Having the qualities of summer ; summer- 
like, summery ME. 

Summer's day. ME. A day in summer ; 
often put typically lor a very long day. j 

A proper man as one shall see in a summers day 
Shaks. To lament his fate In amorous dittyes all a 
Summers day Milt. Phr. Some summer's day , ‘ one 
of these fine days '. ! 

Summer solstice. 1549. The time at 
which the sun reaches the summer tropic, i. t. in 
the northern hemisphere, the tropic of Cancer, 
in the southern, the tropic of Capricorn. 
Summer-tide. Now chiefly poet. ME. 
* Summer-time x. 

Summer-time. late ME. 1. The season 
of summer; the time that summer lasts. 9. 
(as two words) The standard time (in advance 
of ordinary time) adopted in some countries 
during the summer mouths 1916. 

Summery (szrmari), a. 1824. [f. Summer 
/A 1 + -y 1 .] Resembling or pertaining to sum- 
mer; summer-like. Hence Su*mmerinesa. 

Summist (szrmist). 1545. [ad. med.L. 
svmmista, f. summa Sum sb. +-ista -1ST.] The 
author of a summa of religious doctrine, etc., 

e. g. St. Thomas Aquinas, author of Summa 
theologize ; often used gen. of the schoolmen, 
fb. An epitomizer ; transf. an epitome -1734. 

Summit (sr-mit). 1470. [a. OF. som- 

mette, somete, also somet , sumet, dim. of som, 
sum : — L. summum , neut. sing, of summus (see 
Sum xA).] x. The topmost part, top; the ver- 
tex, apex. b. Geom. A point of a polyhedron 
where three or more faces meet, forming a solid 
angle 1805. The topmost point or ridge of 
a mountain or hilL Also, the highest elevation 
of a road, railway, or canal. 1481. 3 .fig. The 

highest point or degree; the acme X7XX. 

u Vpon the somette or toppo of (he tour, he maad 
an ymage of copro Caxtqn. a Aetna's smoking s. 
Geay. 3. If love be the s. of all virtue, humility is 
the foundation Pussy. 

attrib. : a. angle *■ A quoin ; 9. level, («) the 
highest level reached by a canal, watercourse, railway, 
or the like ; ( b ) a level place in a railway or stretch of 
water in a canal, with descending planes on either 
side ; a. quoin, the solid angle at a a. of a polyhedron. 
Hence Su*mmitless a. having no a. 

+Summity. Obs. or arch, late ME. [a. 
OF. sommet(t)e, summits (mod.F. sommiti ), ad. 
late L. summit as, - atem , f. summus highest (see 
Sum sb.).] — prec. -1863. b. A person or thing 
that is at the head of a body, series, etc. -1685. 
f Summon, sb. ME. [f. next] -» Summons 
- t8oo. 

Summ on (sirman), v. ME. [a. AF., OF. 
sumun-, somun somon -, pres, stem of somondrt , 
semondre : — pop. L, +summonirt for summonirt, 

f. sub- + monere to warn.] x . trans. To call to- 

gether by authority for action or deliberation, 
b. To call (a peer) to parliament by writ of sum- 
mons ; hence, to call to a peerage, late ME. 
9. To cite by authority to attend at a place 
named, esp. to appear before a court or judge to 
answer a charge or to give evidence ; to issue a 
summons against ME. 3. gen. To require the 
presence or attendance of ; to bid (a person) to 
approach by a call, ringing a bell, knocking, or 
the like ; with adv., to call (to a person) to go in 
a specified direction, late ME. 4. Jig. with im- 
material or inanimate subject : To call, bid come 
or go. Often with adv. X549. 5. To call upon 
(a person) to do something, late ME. b. To 
call upon to surrender 1471. fO. To give warn- 
ing or notice of, proclaim, call -x6xi. 7. Often 
with up 1 To call (a faculty, etc,) to one’s aid ; 
to call up (one’s courage, energy) 158a, 8. To 

call into existence ; to call forth 1749. 

1. The Grand a Master had summoned a chapter 
Scott. u. A witness who will not come of himself 
may be summoned Jowktt. 3. They were soon 
summoned to table 1885. 4. absoL Hearke how tbeee 
1 nstruments s. to supper Shake. 5. Cole-black clouds 
.Do a vs to part Shake, b. He first summoned the 
garrison Goldsm. 6. IVtnt. T. 11. ilL aoa. 7. He 
summoned all hit fortitude x8oa. Hence Summon- 
able <t. that can be or is liable to be summoned. 
Summoner (finmanu). ME. [a. AF. snme- 
nour r— raed.L. summonitorem, agent-n, f, sum- 
mature.} x. A petty officer who cites and warns 
persons to appear in court. Now Hist. 9. One 
who summons another to a place. Often Jig . of 
immaterial or inanimate agents, 1580. 3. One 

who takes out a summons 1865. 
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Summons (urmnu). t b. ME. [a. AF., 

OF. sumunse, somo{u)nsa — pop. L. * summons^ 
(for summonita), pa. pple. fem. (used subst.) of 
summonere to Summon, 1 1. An authoritative 
call to attend at a specified place for a specified 
purpose b. The royal act of calling to the 
national council or parliament (he bishops, earls, 
and barons by special writ, and the knights and 
freeholders by a general writ addressed to the 
sheriffs ; hence spec, the call to a barony ME. 
9. A call or citation by authority to appear be- 
fore a court or judicial officer ; also (in full writ 
ofs.), the writ by which the citation is made ME. 

3. gen . A peremptory or urgent call or com- 

mand ; a summoning sound, knock, or the like 
15 ^ 7 - 4- Mil. The act of summoning a place 

to surrender. Also, now only, with inf. 16x7. 

1. He obeyed the summons with the respect of e 
faithful subject Gibbon, b- The Parliament met ac- 
cording to $. upon the 1 3th of April in the year 1640 
Clarendon. a. Every action in the High Court 
shall be commenced by a writ of summons 1875. 3. 

The Duke of Norfolk®. .Stayes but the &. of the Ap- 
pealants Trumpet Shaks. 4. Vpon our s- of the 
Towne, after martiall manner 1617. 

Summons (su'manx), v. 1658. [f. prec.] 
x. trans. Summon v. x-5b. Now rare . 9. 

To cite before a court or a judge or magistrate { 
to take out a summons against 1780. 

|| Summum bonum (sxrm#m bJu*nflm). PI. 
su'mma bo na. 1563. [L. (Cicero).] The 

chief or supreme good: properly a term of 
Ethics', often transf. and in trivial or joc. use. 

|| Summum genus (sv-mbm dgxmfls). PL 
su'mma genera. 1593. [L.] The highest or 
most comprehensive division in a classification ; 
in Logic , a genus that is not considered as a 
species of a higher genus. 

|| Summum jus (s®intfm dges). 1588. [L.] 
The utmost rigour of the law, extreme severity. 
Sumner 1 (szrmnai). late ME. [a. AF. 
sum{e)nour, f. sumen-, sumon- ; see Summon v. 
and -er A] One who is employed to summon 
persons to appear in court ; esp. a summoning 
officer in an ecclesiastical court. Now surviving 
in the Isle of Man. 

Sumner * (armnw). :88i. Naut. The 
name of T. H. Sumner, American sea-captain, 
designating a method of determining one’s posi- 
tion on the earth's surface, and the line (S. line) 
which is used in the calculations. 

I worked aS^or position by double altitude 1935. 
Sump(somp), sb. late ME. [a. (M)LG.Jwm^ 
( sumpt ) or MDu. somp, sump , or ad. G. sumpj 
marsh, etc. ; f. *swump-, related by ablaut to 
* swamp- (see Swamp xA).] i. A marsh, swamp, 
morass ; (now dial.) a dirty pool or puddle. 
9. A pit or well for collecting water or other 
fluid ; spec, a cesspool ; a pond or well from 
which sea-water is collected for salt-manufao- 
ture x68o. b. Mining. A pit or well sunk at the 
bottom of an engine shaft to collect the water of 
the mine 1653. 3. Metall. A pit of stone or 

metal at a furnace to collect the metal at the 
first fusion 1674. 

attrib . ; S.-fuee, a waterproof fuse used for blasting 
under water; -man, a pitman’s assistant, one who 
attends to the machinery in an engine-shaft. Hence 
Sump v. intr. to dig a a or (small or temporary) shaft. 

Sumpb (stunf). Sc. and n. dial. 1719. 
[Origin unkn.j A simpleton, blockhead. Also , 
a surly or sullen man. 

Sumpitan (sirmpit&o). 1634. [a. Malay 
sumfitan , f. sumpti blowpipe.] A blow-gun 
made by the Malays from a hollowed cane, from 
which poisoned arrows are shot. 

H Sumpslmua (sr-mpsimfis). 1545. [L., 1st 
pers. pi. perf. ind. of turners to take.] A correct 
expression taking the place of an incorrect but 
popular one (mumpsimus). 

Sumpter (wnrai). arch. ME. [a. OF. 
som{m)etier: — pop. L. * sagmatarius , f. sagma t-, 
sagma , a. Gr. a&yim; see -br *.] fx. The 
driver of a pack-horse -x6oi. a. A pack or 
baggage horse ; a beast of burden 1570. +8- 

A pack, saddle-bag -i68x. 4. attrib. (often 
late ME. 

4. The a-mule, in harness'd pride Smollxtt. 
Sumption (s» m p Jan). 1440. [ad. 'L.sump* 

Ho, -onem, L sumpt-, sumon to take.] +1. The 
reception (of the Sacrament, of Christ in the 
Sacrament) -1664. a. ta. The taking of a 
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thing as true without proof ; hence, an assump- 
tion, premiss, b. The major premiss of a syl- 
logism 15 7a. 

Sumptuary (s»*m p ti«,&ri), a. 1600. [ad. L. 
sumptuarius, f. sumptus, f, sump/-, sumere to 
consume.] Pertaining to or regulating expendi- 
ture. 

»V. taw, a law regulating expenditure, esp. with a 
view to restraining excess in food, equipage, etc. 

Sumptuosity (B»m p ti«,p-bfti). 1559. [ad. 
late L. sumptuositas , f. sumptuosus Sumptu- 
ous. ] Lavishness or extravagance of expendi- 
ture ; magnificence or luxuriousness of living, 
equipment, decoration, or the like. b. An in- 
stance of this ; a sumptuous thing 1601. 
b. To speak of his sumptuosities, of his largesses x6oi. 

Sumptuous (sn*m p tiw,3s), a. 1485. [a. OF. 
somptueux , sumptueux, ad. L. sumptuosus , f. 
sumptus expense, f. sumpt-, sumere to take, con- 
sume, spend.] 1. Of buildings, apparel, re- 
pasts, and the like 1 Made or produced at great 
cost ; costly and (hence) magnificent in work- 
manship, construction, decoration, etc. b. of 
conditions, functions, etc. IS90. c. Of natural 
objects : Splendid or magnificent in appearance 
*594* +»• Of charges, expenses, etc. : Involv- 

ing a great outlay of money -1616. +3 Of per- 

sons, etc. 1 Spending largely ; (hence) magnifi- 
cent in equipment or way of living -1781. 

1. Thir s. gluttonies, and gorgeous feasts Milt. A 
fine Lady dressed in the most s. Habit Steele. b, 
Diessed in the most s. mode of the Court 1841. She 
spoke and turn'd her s. head Tennyson. 3. The 
bishops . . were s. in their fare and apparell Hobbes. 
Hence Su*mptuous-ly adv., .ness. 

Sum-total (gpim.tfu-tal). PI. sum-totals, 
sums-totaL late ME. [ad. med.L. summa 
totalis ; see Sum sb. and total a.] The aggre- 
gate of all the items in an account ; the total 
amount (of things capable of numeration), b. 
gen. The aggregate or totality of 1660. 

Sun (spd), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE. sunne : — 
OTeut. *sunnbn-, - on- t f. Indo-Eur. *sun~, 
s(u)wen-, whence also Zend (gen.) X v9n g sun » 
Gr. fy-oift glittering.] 1. The brightest (as 
seen from the earth) of the heavenly bodies, the 
luminary or orb of day ; the central body of the 
solar system, around which the earth and other 
planets revolve, being kept in their orbits by its 
attraction and supplied with light and heat by 
its radiation ; in the Ptolemaic system reckoned 
as a planet, in modern astronomy as one of the 
stars, b. OE. sunne being fern., the fem. pro- 
noun was used until the 16th c. in referring to 
the sun ; since then the masc. has been com- 
monly used ; the neuter is somewhat less fre- 
quent. c. As an object of worship in various 
religions, and thus (and hence generally) per- 
sonified as a male being, sometimes idenufied 
with various gods, esp. Apollo ; also in classical 
mythology said to be drawn in a chariot ME. 
d. As a type of brightness or clearness OE. a. 
With qualifying word, or in pi., with ref. to its 
position in the sky (or occas. the sodiac), or its 
aspect or visibility at a particular time or times, 
late ME. b. With ref. to the heat produced by 
the sun ; hence (poet.) » climate, clime, late 
ME. 8 .fig. In allusion to the splendour of the 
sun or to its being a source of light and heat 
OE. 4. The direct rays of the sun ; sunlight ; 
sunshine OE. 5. With qualification or in phr. 

a. Sunrise or sunset as determining the period 
of a day. Obs. or arch, late ME. b. A (particu- 
lar) day, as being determined by the rising of 
the sun. poet . or rhet. 1606. c. The time of the 
sun's apparent revolution in the zodiac, a year. 
poet . 174a. 0 . gen, A luminary ; esp . a star as 
the centre of a system of worlds, late ME. 7. 
An appearance in the sky like a sun ; a mock- 
sun, parhelion, late ME. 8. A figure or image 
of, or an ornament or vessel made to resemble, 
the sun (e.g. a monstrance with rays) ; Her* a 
representation of the sun, surrounded with rays 
and usu. charged with the features of a human 
face ; also freq. as the sign of an inn ; hence, 
the name of an inn or a room in an inn X450. 
+0. a. Her . In blazoning by the names of 
heavenly bodies, the name of the tincture Or. 

b. Alch. Gold. -1651. 

s. Lett nott the sonne goodoune aponyoure wrathe 
Tindale Eph. iv. a 6. Phrases, etc. Under (or be- 
neath) the e. t on earth, in the world. (Ae. .)as the e. 
shines on a ms lives or exists s used in commendatory 
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phrases. On which the t. never sets, applied formerly 
to the Spanish dominions, now to the British Empire. 
With the s., from left to right ; similarly against the 
t. (Chiefly Want.) To take the e., to make an obser- 
varion of the meridian altitude of the sun. Provb. 
phrases. To make hay while the s. shines : see Hay 
sb. 1 b. For yet the S. Was not 1 thee in a cloudie 
Tabernacle Sojourn'd the while Mil r. c. Who knows 
not Circe The daughter of the S. ? Milt. A Persian, 
humble servant of the s. Cowfbb. a. A glen which 
sloped towards the southern s. Kingsley, b. Under* 
neath another s. Tennyson. 3. The Sunne of Rome 
is set Shako. The Lord God is a sunne and shield 
Ps. lxxxiv. it. S. of righteousness, a title of Jesus 
Christ (after MeUeteni'ye. a). 4. Where the reaper. . in 

the s. all morning binds the sheaves M. Aenold. 
Phr. One's place in the s. t an individual share in those 
things to which all have a right! hence, a position 
giving scope for the development of personal or 
national life. 5 b. By the fift boureof the Sunne 
Shaks. 6. The Moone mouea lowest, siluer Sunne of 
Night 1633. 

at Crib, and Comb as s. -worship, -worshipper ; ■.* 
bath, an exposure. to the direct rays of ine s., esp. 
as a method of medical treatment | basking in the s ; 
hence -bathe v. intr. % -bather; -blink, a gleam of 
sunshine ; -bonnet, a light bonnet with a projection 
in front and a cape behind to protect the head and 
neck from the s. ; -bow, an arch of prismatic colours 
like a rainbow, formed by refraction of sunlight in spray 
or vapour ; -burner, a circular group of gas-burners 
with reflectors, placed near the ceiling of a Targe room ; 
-Crack Gsol ., a crack produced by the heat of the s. 
during the consolidation of a rock s -disk, -disc, 
the disk of the s., or a figure or image of this, esp. in 
religious symbolism 1 -dog, a mock sun, parhelion ; 
-flag, the Japanese flag, bearing an image of the s. 1 
-glade, a be am or track of sunlight, esp. the track of 
reflected sunlight on waters -glass, (a) a lens for 
concentrating the rays of the sun, a burning-glass ; 
(b) a screen of coloured glass attached to a sextant for 
moderating the light of the s. ; -glow, (a) a glow or 
glare of sunlight ; (b) a hazy diffused light seen around 
the s., due to fine solid particles in the atmosphere, 
as after a volcanic eruption 1 -hat, a broad-brimmed 
hat worn in hot climates to protect the head frum the 
s. ; so -helmet ; -myth, a myth relating to the s., a 
solar myth; -picture, a picture made by means of 
sunlight, a photograph 1 -proof a., through which 
the sunlight cannot penetrate; unaffected by the rays 
of the s.; -signalling, -telegraphy, = Helio- 
geapht 4 ; -trap, a place adapted for catching sun- 
shine; -wheel, {a) the wheel around which a planet- 
wheel turns (see Sun. and-p lane t wheels ) ; ( 4 ) a figure 
resembling a wheel, with radiating arms or spokes, 
b. In names of plants and animals; B.-animalcule, 
a microscopic protozoan of the group Hehotoa, esp. 
the common s;>ecies Acttnophrys sot, of a spherical 
form with numerous long, slender, straight, radiating 
filaments ; -bear, a small Malayan species of bear 
(, Helarctos malayanus ), the bruane, having close 
black fur and a white patch on the breast 1 also, the 
Tibetan bear {Ursus t kibe t anus) \ -beetle, any one 
of various scarabseid beetles of the sub-family Ceto - 
niinse, which appear in sunshine; -bittern, a S. 
Amer. bird, EuryPyga eh lias, with brilliantly coloured 
plumage, also called peacoch-bittem \ -drop(s, any 
of the species of CEnothera (evening primrose) which 
open in sunlight ; -gem, a brilliantly coloured Brazil- 
ian species of humming-bird, Heliactm cornu t us ; 
•grebe « Sunbird icj -squall, -squawl U~S^ a 
jelly-fish : -star, -starfish, a starfish having numerous 
rays, as those of the genus Solastcr ; -trout, local 
U.S . , the squeteague. c. Sun-and-planet wheels, 
a form of gearing (invented by James Watt) consist- 
ing of a central wheel or s.-wheel and an outer wheel 
or planet-wheel (of which there may be more than 
one) geared together so that the axis of the latter 
movea round that of the former like a planet round 
the sun ; also extended to other forma of gearing on 
a similar principle. 

Sun, v . 1519. [f. prec.] I. trans . To place 
in or expose to the sun ; to subject to the action 
of the sun’s rays ; to warm, dry, etc. in sun- 
shine. 9. refl. To expose oneself to or bask in 
the sun x6xo. 3. intr To shine as or like the 
sun {rare) x6ix. 4. trans. To shine upon or illu- 
mine as or like the sun. Chiefly poet. 1637. 

1. fig- 1 sunn'd my heart in beauty's eyes Bybon. 
s. He suns himself there after hit breakfast when 
the day is suitable Thackeray. 3. Shine out, little 
head, tunning over with curia, To the flowers, and be 
their sun Tknnysom. 4. A glade Far, tar within, 
sunned only at noonday iBao. 

Sun-baked, a. 1628. Z* Baked by ex- 
posure to the sun, as bricks, pottery, etc. 1700. 
9. Excessively heated by the sun ; parched or 
hardened by the heat of the sun x6a8. 
Sunbeam (sombfm). [OE. tun(n)bfam t 
also (late) sunne-biam ; see Sun sb. and Bbaic 
sb.] 1 . A beam of sunlight, a. Used as a literal 
rendering of a native word applied to a radiant- 
coloured humming-bird 1613. 

1, The gay motes that people the Sun Beams Milt. 
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Su-nbird, sti-n-bird. 1776. z. a. Aar 
bird of the passerine family Nectariniidse , which 
comprises small birds with brilliant and varie- 
gated plumage, found in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions of Africa, Asia, and Australia ; 
also applied to similar birds of other families, 
b. The sun-bittern, Eurypyga he lias 1825. c. 
Any bird of the family Heliomithidm , com- 
prising swimming birds found in tropical 
America, Africa, and Asia 1872. 9. (with 

hyphen.) a. A bird sacred to the sun or con- 
nected with sun-worship, b. A mythical • bird 
of the sun*, or the sun regarded as a bird. 
1871. 

Su-n-bright, a. Chiefly poet. 1579. [OE. 
sunbeorkt occurs In sense a.J 1. Bright as the 
sun ; supremely bright. 9. Bright with sun- 
shine ; illumined by the sun 1744. 
x. Th' Apoatat in his S. Chariot sate Milt. 
Sunburn (se’nbflin), sb. 1659. (f. next.] 

The condition of being sunburnt ; discoloration 
or superficial inflammation of the skin caused 
by exposure to the sun ; the brown colour or 
tan thus produced. 

Su*nbum, v. 1530. [Back-formation from 
Sunburnt.] 1. trans. To 1 bum \ scorch, or 
discolour (usu. the skin) by exposure to the 
sun ; to affect with sunburn ; to tan. 9. intr. 
for pass . To be discoloured or tanned by ex- 
posure to the sun ; also of a plant 183a. 

1. The scorching rays had sun-burnt his face 1805. 
So Su’nburning, sunburn 1530. 

Su-n burnt, su*nburned, a. late ME. [f. 
Sun sb. + burnt, burned , pa. pple. of Burn v. l l 
t. Discoloured, tanned, or superficially Inflamed 
by exposure to sunshine ; chiefly of the skin or 
complexion, b. transf. Of a brown colour, as 
if sunburnt 1893. a. Scorched, parched, or 
dried up by the heat of the sun, as land or 
vegetation 1586. 8. *■ SUN-BAKKD x. 1634. 

Su-nburst. 1816. [See Burst**. 3 . 1 i.A 
burst of sunlight ; a sudden shining of tne sun 
from behind a cloud. 9. A firework, a piece 
of jewellery, etc., constructed so as to imitato 
the sun with its rays 1902. 

Sundae (s* a nd#t). orig. U.S. 1904. [Said 
to be altered spelling of Sunday, in Sunday ice 
cream, an ice cream left over from Sunday and 
on sale later.] A portion of ice-cream with 
syrup, fruit, nuts, etc. 

Sunday (strndri, -di). [OE. sunnandtet ; 
tr. L. dies solis m Gr. i )fsipa ijxlov ‘ day of the 
sun ’. (Now with initial capital.)] 1. The first 
day of the week, observed by Christians as a 
day of rest and worship, in commemoration of 
Christ's resurrection ; the Lord’s Day. b. With 
specific epithet, as Advent , Midlent , Mothering , 
Trinity M E. 9. Saint S. , a rendering of Sane- 
tus Dominicus ■> St. Dominic, due to confusion 
with dies Dominica * Sunday, local. 1490. 

8. Phr. (colloq ). When two Sundays come together 
(meet), never. A month qf Sundays , u very long 
time. So A week if Sundays. 

attrib. and Comb., as S. booh, clothes, dinner, fa per \ 
S. best, one's best attire, usu. worn on S. S. letter, 
the dominical letter. 

Sunday-school. 1 783. A school in which 
instruction is given on Sunday; esp. such a 
school for children held in connexion with a 
parish or congregation ; such schools axe now 
intended only for religious instruction, but orig. 
instruction in secular subjects was also given. 

Sunder (s9*nd»i),0. ME. [In A, compounds 
formed after OE. compounds in sunder- — 
separate, peculiar, private ; in B, derived from 
ME. o(n)sunder , OE. onsundran Asunder, by 
substitution of in for on, o, a . ] +A. adj. 1. In 
compounds, as sunderred , private advice, Hr. 
ME. only. a. Separate; various, sundry, 
-late ME. B. In sunder — Asunder adv. Now 
poet, or rhet. ME. 

Sunder (sirndax), v. Now poet, or rhet. 
[Late OE. syndrian, tundrian , for earlier dsyn- 
drian , dsundrian (see Asunder v.), «•, on-, 
td-sundrian \ f. prec.] j. trans. To dissolve 
connexion between two or more persons or 
things ; to separate or part one from another. 
9. To divide into two or more parts ; to split, 
break up, cleave ME. 3. To keep apart, separ- 
ate by an intervening space or barrier, from 
something, rare . (Chiefly pass.) 1606. 4. intr. 
To become separated or severed from some- 
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thing ; esp. of a number of persons, to part ME. 
5. To be torn, break, or split in pieces, late ME. 

1. When both the Chiefs aresund'red from the Fight 
Dryden. 3. No space of Earth shall s. our two hates 
Shaks. 5. Euen as a splitted Burke, so s. we Shaks. 

Sundew (strnditf). 1578. [ad. early mod. 
Du. son-, sundauw , =* G. sonnentau , tr. L. ros 
tolls .1 Any plant of the genus D rostra, which 
comprises small herbs growing in bogs, having 
leaves covered with glandular hairs secreting 
viscid drops which gutter in the sun like dew ; 
esp. D. rotundi folia (round-leaved or com- 
mon s.). 

Sirn-dlal. 1599. [f. Sun sh . + Dial jA] 

A contrivance for showing the time of day by 
means of a shadow cast by the sun upon a sur- 
face marked with a diagram indicating the 
hours. (Earlier called simply dial.) 

Sundown, sun-down (stundaun). 1620. 
[perh. a shortening of sun-go-down. J 1. The 
going down of the sun; the time when the sun 
goes down ; also, the glow of sunset ; the west. 
Chiefly C/.S. and Eng . and Colonial dial . ; 
occas. poet, or rhet . a. A hat with a wide 
brim. C/.S. 1888. 

Sundowner A Mitral. 4 C/.S. colloq ., a tramp who 
makes a practice of arnving at a station about Run- 
down under the pretence of seeking work, so as 10 
obtain food and a night's lodging; also (S'. Africa) 
a glass of spirit drunk at sunweu Su'ndowning, 
the practice of a sundowner. 

Sun-dried (stu^draid), a. 1600. [f. Sun 
sb. + dried, pa. pple. of Dry t/.] 1 . Dried by 

exposure to the sun, as clay, bricks, articles of 
food. etc. a. Dried up or parched by the sun, 
as vegetation, etc. 1638. 

a. As Fire the Sun-dn’d Stubble bumes 1638. 

Sundries (stundnz), sb. pi. 1815. [pi. of 
Sundry a. used subst. ; cf. Odds.] Small 
articles of a miscellaneous kind ; esp. small 
items lumped together in an account as not 
needing individual mention. 

Sundry (sxriidri), 0. [OE. syndrig sepa- 
rate, special, private, exceptional ; f. sunder 
Sunder a.; see-Y 1 .] 1. Having an existence, 
position, or status apart ; separate, distinct. 
Obs. exc. dial. +a. Belonging or assigned dis- 
tributive^ to certain individuals; distinct or 
different for each respectively -1738. +3. Indi- 

vidually separate. Usu. with pi. sb. or sing. sb. 
In pi. sense: Various, (many) different. -1754. 
+4. Different, other. (Const, from.) -1668. b. 
Consisting of miscellaneous items 1790. 5. A a 

an indeflnite numeral : A number of, several. 
(The prevailing use.) late ME. b. ellipt. and 
(chiefly Sc.) absol. 147a 

a. Experience finds That a. Women are of s. Minds 
Drydkn. 4 b. Yield, including a ; revenue, £4,855. 
191 3. 5. The scripture moueth vs in sondrye places, 

to acknowledge and ?onfessr our manyfolde synnes 
and wyckedneaae BA. Com. ?mytr. 

Phr. All and s. t every individual, every single ; now 
only absol. a everybody of all classes, one and all. 
(orig. and chiefly Sc. * L. omnes et singuli.) 

Sun-dry (su ndrai), v. Chiefly in sun- 
dried, sun-drying. 1695. [Back-formation 
from Sun-dried. J To dry in the sun, trans. 
and intr. 

Sun-fish, sb. 1699. A name for various 
fishes, of rounded form or brilliant appearance, 
or that bask in the Sun. 

a. Any fish of the genus Mola (also called Ortha- 
goriscus or Cepkalus), comprising large fishes of sin- 
gularly rounded and ungainly form, found in various 
seas. b. Any one of the various species of Lepomis , 
Pomotis , and related genera, small freshwater fishes 
abundant in N. America. C. A name for the basking 
shark, d. The OrAH, Lampris luna. 0* A local 
name for fishes of the genus Silent *■ Moon-fish. 
Hence Su*n fifth v. {C/.S. colloq.) intr. to act like a s., 
spec, of a bucking horse, bringing first one shoulder 
down almost to the ground and then the other, 

Su*nflower. 1569. [tr. mod.L .flos solis.'] 
tx- The heliotrope (Heliotropium). b. Used 
vaguely of any flower that turns so os to follow 
the sun; cf. Hbuotropb z. 1659, 9. Any 

species of the composite genus Heltanthus, 
chiefly natives of N. America, having con- 
spicuous yellow flower-beads with disk and ray 
suggesting a figure of the sun ; esp. H. an- 
nuns, a tall-growing plant commonly cultivated 
for Its very lam showy flowers 1597. b. Applied 
(usu. with denning word) to various other com- 
posite plants with radiant yellow flower-heads 
x 73 z * 8* Applied to various plants whose 


flowers open only in sunshine or In daylight ; 
as the pimpernel, the star-of-Bethlehem 1670. 

Sung (%mj),ppl.a. 1596. [pa. pple, of Sing 
v. J Uttered in musical tones (Ltturg. as dist. 
from being said without note). 

||Sungar, nangar(sn*i]gaj). 1841. [Pashto 
sangar * Panjabi sahghar.] A breastwork of 
stone. 

Sun-god. 1599. The sun regarded or per- 
sonified as a god ; a god identified or specially 
associated with the sun. 

Sunk (s»i)k), ppl. a. late ME. [pa. pple. 
of Sink v. (In present usage this form of the 
pa. pple. in adj. use tends to be restricted to 
senses implying deliberate human agency ; e.g. 
s. fence.)] 1. * Sunken 9. Now rare. 9 . 
Lowered in character, intensity, value, etc. 
Now rare or Obs. 1680. 8- ■■ Sunken x. 1799. 
4. Tn mod. teclm. use, applied to a surface or 
area lowered, or to an object let in, so as to lie 
below the general surface, or to work of which 
depression of level is a principal feature; as 
s. carving, cistern, panel, etc. 176a. 

4- S. fence =* Ha-ha sb.* 1733. 

Sunken (sirgk’n ),ppl. a. late ME. [pa. 
pple. of Sink v . See note on prec.] 1. That 
has sunk in water; submerged in, or situated 
beneath the surface of, water or other liquid. 
3. Of the eyes, cheeks, etc. : Abnormally de- 
pressed or hollow ; fallen in 1600. 3. That has 

sunk below the usual or general level ; subsided 
183a. 4. In tech, use: prec. 4. 1808. 

4. S. battery (Mil.), a battery in which the platform 
is sunk below the level of the ground. 

Sunless (strnles), a. 1589. [£. Sun sb. + 

-less.] Destitute of the sun or of the sun’s 
rays ; dark or dull through absence of sunlight. 

Sunlight (szrnlait). ME. [f. Sun sb. + 
Light sb. J x. The light of the sun. 9. (prop, 
with hyphen.) — Sun-burner 1862. 

Artificial s. = artificial sun-rays (Sun-kay a). 

Sunlike (szrntaik), a. and adv. 1596. [f. 

Sun sb. + -like.] A. adj. Like or resembling 
the sun, or that of the »un ; esp. very bright or 
resplendent. 

Princes couched under the glow Of s. gems Shelley. 

B. adv . Like or in the manner of the sun 1819. 

That eternal honour which should live S., above the 
reek of mortal fame Shkli.ky. 


Sunlit (sirnlit), ppl. a. 1829. [f. as prec. 
+ Lit ppl. a .] Lighted or illumined by the sun. 
II Sunn (s»n). Indian. 1774. [a. UrdO, 

Hindi san (Skr. fdfid hempen).] A branching 
leguminous shrub, Crotalarea juncea, widely 
cultivated in Southern Asia for its fibre ; also, 
the fibre used for rope, cordage, sacking, etc. 

| | Sunna (stunfi). 1728. [a. Arab, sunned 
sunnat) form, way, course, rule.] The body 
of traditional sayings and customs attributed to 
Mohammed and supplementing the Koran. 

|| Sunni (stunt). 1626. [a. Arab, sunns law- 
ful, f. Sunna.] collect . The orthodox Moham- 
medans, who accept the Sunna as of equal 
authority with the Koran. Also sing, a Sunnite. 
II Sunnite (sxunait). 1718. [f. Sunna or 
Sunni + -ITE K] a Mohammedan who accepts 
the orthodox tradition as well as the Koran. 

|| Sunnud (stunt'd). Indian. Also Banad. 
*759- [UrdQ — Arab, sanad signature, deed.] 
A deed of grant ; a charter, patent, warrant 
Sunny (sirni), a . ME. [f. Sun sb. + -Y l.] 
1. Characterised by or full of sunshine ; in or 
during which the sun shines; esp. of a day, 
weather, or the like. 9. Exposed to, illumined 
or warmed by, the rays of the sun ; on which 
the sun shines 1567. 3- Pertaining to the sun ; 

solar (rare) ; of or proceeding from the sun 1579. 
4. Resembling the sun in colour or brightness ; 
appearing as if illumined by the sun ; (of the 
hair) bright yellow or golden X596. 5. fig. 

Bright, cheerful, joyous ; expressing or awaken- 
ing gladness or happiness 1545. 

1. Far more welcome.. Then e. data to naked 
Sauagea 159a. a* Cleer Spring, or ehadie Grove- or 
Sunnie Hill Milt. S. side ; the best, most desirable, 
tide ej anything, esp. in phr. like on the e. tide if 
thirty, forty, etc., - younger than .. 3* A tall stag . 
lay.. panting in the a ray Fora 4 - Her a locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece Sh aks* l 
A sunnie looks of his Shaks. Hence Sunnily adv. 
Sumninesa. 

11 Sunnyaaee (sray&'st). Mian. 10x3. 


[a- UrdQ, Hindi sannyasf, » Skr. satfmydsin 
laying aside, abandoning, ascetic, f. sarfi to- 
gether + mi down +ar to know.] A Brahman 
in the fourth siage of his life ; a wandering 
fakir or religious mendicant. 

Sun-ray. 1829. I. A ray from the sun ; 
a sunbeam. Chiefly poet, or rhet. a. pi. (Also 
artificial sun -rays) Ulira-violel jays used thera- 
peutically as a substitute for sunlight 1928. 

Sunrise (srrnraiz). 1440. [app. evolved 
from clauses such as forto (« until), to fore , or 
before the sun rise , where rise is a verb in the 
subj. Cf. Sunset, Sunshine.] The rising, or 
apparent ascent above the horizon, of the sun at 
the beginning of the day ; the time when the sun 
rises, the opening of day. Also, the display of 
light or colour in the sky at this time. 

The gates I enter'd with S. Milt. fig. The first 
dawn of the arts, which preceded their ..s. Scott. 

Su nri sing. Now rare or arc h. ME. [Cf. 
F. so lei l levant.'] « prec. b. tiansf. The east. 
Sunset (szunset). late ME. [app. f- bUN 
sb. + Set sb/ (cf. next), but perh. like Sunrise.] 
z. The setting, or apparent descent below the 
horizon, of the sun at the end of the day ; the 
time when the sun sets, the close of day. Also, 
the glow of light or display of colour in the sky 
when the sun sets. 2. Jig. Decline or close, 
esp. of a period of prosperity or the like 1613. 

1. In the evenyng after soono sette 154a. a. The a. 
of life Campbei l. 
attrib. \ a. gun, a gun fired at s. 

Sunsetting (sn nse-.tiq). Now rare or arch . 
1440. [Cf. F. soled couchant . ) x. = prec. x. 
9. transf. The west 1601. 

Sunshade (srnptd). 1851. [See Shade 
sb .] 1. An awning over the outside of a win- 

dow, to keep the sunlight off. a. A parasol ; 
now usu. applied to the larger kinds 1853. 3. 

A device used with a telescope, etc. to diminish 
the intensity of sunlight 1894. 

Sunshine (btrnj^in). [ME. sunnesin ; see 
Sunrise for probable origin ; but cf. G. sonnen - 
schein, etc.] x. The shining of the sun ; direct 
sunlight uninterrupted by cloud. t b - with a 
and pi. A burst or spell of sunshine -174 7. 2. 

fig. a. A source of happiness or prosperity 1595. 
b. A favourable or gracious influence 1596. c. 
A condition or atmosphere of happiness or pros- 
perity 1593. d- Sunny disposition 1742. 3. 

transf. Light or brightness resembling or sug- 
gesting that of the sun 1588. 4. attrib. passing 
into adj. 1579. b. With reference to a (saloon) 
motor car with a top which can be opened to 
admit sunshine 1929. 

t. There wa* a Iona fight between mist and a. TyiA 
dall. Phr. To have been tn thes. (slang), to be drunk, 
a. a. Mamma’s little s. 1901. b. That man that sits 
within a Monarches heart. And ripens in the Sunne- 
shine of his fauor Shaks. c. In the meantime all 
was it. with Vivian Grey Disraeli, d. The s. of Golch 
smith's nature would break out W. Irving. 3. Vouch- 
safe to shew the s. of your face Shaks. 4. Her sun- 
shine face 1594. On a S. Holy-day Milt. My s.- 
friends have turned their backs on me 1876. 

Sunshiny (Bxrnjaimi), a. 1590. [f. prec. 

+ -Y 1 .] — Sunny a. 1, 2, 4, 5. 

The.. glorious light of her simshyny face Spenser. 
In warm, sun-shiny weather J713. As. landscape 1803. 
His. .daughter— a s. young lady of eighteen 1857. 
Sun-spot. 18x8. 1 . Path. A spot or mark- 
ing on the skin caused by exposure to the sun. 

I a. Astr. A spot or patch on the disk of the 
sun, appearing dark by contrast w ith the brighter 
general surface, and constituted by a cavity in 
the photosphere filled with cooler vapours 1868. 
Sunstone, sun-stone. 1677. A name 
given to amber, because the Heliades or daugh- 
ters of the sun, according to a Greek myth, were 
changed into poplars and wept amber 1849. a - 
Min. a. A name for several varieties of feldspar, 
showing red or golden-yellow reflexions from 
minute embedded crystals of mica, oxide of iron, 
etc. b. - Cat’s-eye 9. 1677. 

Sunstroke. 1851. [For the earlier 4 stroke 
of the sun \ tr. F. coup de soleil.] Collapse or 
prostration, with or without fever, caused by ex- 
posure to excessive heat of the sun. So Sin** 
stricken ppl. a. 1844. 

Su-natruck, pa. pple. 1839. [f. Sun sb. + 
Struck, after prec.] Affected with sunstroke. 
H Sunt (imt), i8ao. [Arab.] A species of 
acacia of northern Africa, or its wood. 
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SUN-UP 

Sun-up, sunup (u?*n»p). local, chiefly 
U.S. 184 7. [f. Sun jA + up tf**/., after Sun- 
down.] Sunrise. 

Sunward (strnwtiid), ado. and a. 1611 
[f. Sun jA + -ward, f A. tf<&/. Toward the sun , 
in the direction of tne sun. B. adj. Directed 
toward the sun ; moving or facing in the direc- 
tion of the sun 1769. So Su *nwarda adv. 1574. 

Sunwise (sirnvraiz), adv. (a.) 1865. [if. 

Sun sb. + -wise.] In the direction of the ap- 
parent daily movement of the sun, i.e. (in the 
northern hemisphere) from left to right ; * with 
the sun 

Sup (sup), sb. Now dial. 1570. [f. next.] 
A small quantity of liquid such as can be taken 
into the mouth at one time ; a mouthful ; a sip. 

Phr. {A) bit (later bite) and (4) /., a little food and 
drink. 

Sup (sop), v. 1 Pa. t . and pa. pple. supped. 
[OE. nip an, +suMan*supian % f. Teut. root *s£p- 
(cf. Sop sb., v.).] 1. trans. To take (liquid) 

into the mouth in small quantities (as opp.to a 
draught). Now chiefly Sc. and n. dial. ; often 
sfec. to take (liquid food) with a spoon, b. To 
drink up or off, esp. by mouthfuls or spoonfuls, 
late ME. a. intr. To take a sip or sips ; to 
take drink by mouthfuls or spoonfuls. Now 
chiefly Sc and n. dial. OE. 3. Jig . To have 
experience of ; to taste ; csp. to s. sorrow (cf. L. 
haunre dolorcm.) OE. 

s. He began to s. his porridge 1880. a. Might 1 of 
love's nectar a. B. Jons. 3. 1*11 mako you one Days. 
Sorrow for this Swift. 

Sup (»2>p), v.2 ME. fa. OF. sofer, super , 
souper ; origin obsc. J 1. intr To eat one’s sup- 
per ; to take supper. a. fig. (or in fig. context) 
and alius, late ME. 3. trans. a. Falconry and 
Venery . To give the last feed of the day to (a 
hawk, horse, or hound) 1575. tb. Of food : To 
furnish a supper for (rare) -1653. c. To give 
a supper to, entertain at supper 1619. 

1. 1 kept him to sup, sleep, .ana breakfast here this 
morning H. Walpole, a. Macb . v. v. 13. People had 
supped full of horrors 1873. Phr. f To t. with our 
Saviour, with Jesus Christ , to s. in heaven or hell, 
etc., said of persons who have died or are about to die j 
You shall a with Jesu Christ to night Shars. 3. C. 
They will breakfast you, they will s. you 1865. 

H Supari (supa-rs). Indian . 1638. [Hindi 

suparl betel nut.l The areca palm ; also, the 
areca nut which Is chewed with the leaves of 
the betel palm. 

Supawn (sx?p§-n). U.S. 1793. [Natick 

taupdun softened, £ saupde , sabde it is softened.] 
A kind of porridge made of maize flour boiled in 
water until it thickens. 

Supa (a*«p). slang. 1894. Short for Su- 
per sb. 

Supellectile (siwpSle'ktail, -til), a. and sb. 
*597* [ad. L. supellutilis , prob. f. super Super- 
I. z + lectus couch ; see -1 LE.] A. adj. Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of household furniture; 
transf. ornamental x 6 x 5 . B. sb. Furniture ; 
scientific apparatus or equipment 1597 
H Supellex (si«pe*leks). rare. 1553* [LJ 
lit . Household furniture; Jig. the equipment 
or apparatus for an experiment or operation. 

Super (sid'pai), sb. 1626. +1. [Short for 

Insuper. J Something * standing in super ’ ; a 
balance remaining over -164a. a. Theatr 
Short for Supernumerary. Also gen. 2853. 
3. * super-hive (see Super- I. 3) ; a box con- 
taining a certain number of sections of honey 
1855. 4* *• Superintendent 1870, 

Super (stjZ"pax), a. Trade colloq. 2833. 
[Short for various adj. compounds of Super- 1 
1. — Superficial < z. a. (Usu. following the * 4 .) 
a. = Superfine 3. 184a. 

1. The price, .b jfi per foot a x86x. a. A roll of 
cloth which ho laid was extra a. Dickens. 

Super- (si^'pax, -or), prejix , repr. L. super - 
-» the adv. and prep, super above, on the top 
(of), beyond, besides, in addition, used In com- 
position with various meanings. 

1. Over, above, at the top (of); on, upon. 1. Form- 
ing adji in which super* u in prepositional relation 
to the ib. Implied in the second element, a. Com- 
pounds of a general character, and miscellaneous scien- 
tific and technical terms. Su>perae*rlaL situated 
above the air or atmosphere Su’percreta*ceoue 


GeoL lying above the Cretaceous series. Super- 
li'ne&l, -linear, written above the line. Super* 
marine, occurring, performed or moving above or 
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upon the surface of the tea 1 hence edi/t. as sb., a 
supermarine aeroplane, b. A mat. and Zoel. - Situated 
above, or on the dorsal side of, the part or organ de- 
noted by the second element, as in su'peracro'mial, 
snperce'ntral (the centre sulcus of the brain), super- 
o rbited (also as sb.) C. Sot. in same sense as b 
(varying with Supba.), as supers? xillary ; also super* 
a rctic , etc. d. Forming sbs. denoting something 
placed over or upon that which is denoted by the 
radical element as in Sufebaltab, Sufsrfrontal. 

a. With abvb. force, = Above, over, on, eccas. from 
above (in material or non-material sense), prefixed to 
vbs., pples., adjs., and nouns of action or state, as in 
Superfluous, Superscription, Superstructure. Su- 
pernatant a,, swimming above, floating on the 
surface. tSuperaeTnlnate v. trasu. to sow on the 
top of something previously sown. ||Su*peratra- 
turn, an overlying or superficial stratum. Su'per 
volute a. Hot. applied to convolute leaves one of 
'Which, envelops another in the bud, or to vernation 
in which this occurs. (a) Forming intr. vbs. and 
other parts of speech of cognate meaning. Super- 
cre’scent a., growing over or on the top of some- 
thing ; so Supercre*acence, a parasitic growth. Su- 
perja'cent a., lying above or over something; else ; 
superincumbent. Supersa'liency, the leaping of 
the male for the act of copulation; so Supers*’- 
llent a. (b) Forming trans. vbs. and related words 
of cognate meaning. Su'percolumnla'tlon, the 
erection of one order of columns upon another, Su*- 
perindue* v., to put on as a garment, esp. over an- 
other. SarperinapO’ct v., to inspect as a superior 
official, to oversee (now rare or Obs,). b. with intr. 
vbs. and their derivatives : » Above (in fig. sense) t in 
a higher condition, relation, etc.; nonce-words, as 
su'Per-exi'st vb., - exi' stent adj. 

3. Prefixed to descriptive sbs. with adj. force 
Placed or situated above, over, or upon something i 
forming the upper part of (that which is denoted by 
the second element) ; higher, upper. Su’percharge, 
Her. a charge borne upon another charge \rare ). Sftr- 
perhlve. a removable upper compartment of a bee- 
nive. tSu'per-pl&nt, a plant growing upon another 
plant ; a parasite or epiphyte. Su*pertanic, A ntio. 
an outer tunic; spec, the vestment worn above the dal- 
matic by a sovereign at his coronation, b. A not. (a) 
Designating the upper of two parta or membcis; su- 
perior ; e. g. supermaxilla, the upper maxilla or jaw. 
(£) Designating a part overlapping another, or formed 
by such overlapping; e.g. superfissure , sufer sulcus. 
C. Anat. Forming adjs. (with super- in adj. relation 
to the sb. or subst. phr. implied in the second element) i 
(a) derive, from sbs. in b, as su'Pertnaxi llary (« per- 
taining to the upper jaw) ; (A situated in, or forming, 
the upper part of, e.g. tupercsrebeHlar, -cerebral, 
- temporal .* 

II. Above (In various fig. senses) t higher In rank, 
quality, amount, or degree, x. A. Prefixed to adjs. i 
Above or beyond, more or higher than, above the 
range, scope, capacity, etc. of (what is denoted or ex- 
pressed by the radical part) ; e. g- super angf lie 
l =» beyond that of an angel), -essential (=» Sufersub- 
stantial a), -intellectual, - organic , -physical, -ra- 
tional, -regal, -secular, -sensible, -sensuous, super* 
l alive , -temporal 1 . (A In corresponding ad vs., as 
supera'dequately. b. Prefixed to sbs., forming adjs. 
in the same sense as above; e.g. su'pergraduate, 
standard. 

a. Prefixed to sbs., forming sbs. denoting something 
above, beyond, greater or higher than what is ex. 
pressed by the radical part. a. gen., as su'per-Eras- 
tian, f science, septuagenarian, b. Mus. Designat- 
ing a note next above some principal note, as Super- 
tonic. Superdo*xninant tne Subm kmamt, the sixth 
of the scale, c. Nat Hist, In classification, denoting 
a group or division next higher than, or including a 
number of, those denotea by the radical part, as 
super -family, - order , species , -suborder. So Strper- 
xno'leettle Chem. a complex molecule formed by tba 
combination of molecules of different substances. dL 
Geom. In geometry of more than three dimensions, 


SUPERABUNDANT 


son, forming a vb. in the sense to outdo (the person 
named) in nis characteristic quality oc action I as 
superesrsar (rare). 

3. Prefixed to aba. with adj- force 1 Higher in rank, 
quality, decree, or amount ; of a higher kind or na- 
ture; superior, a. With names of officials or persons 
in authority; e.g. super-arbiter, sovereign ; also in 
the names of the corresponding offices or functions, 
as super-sovereignty. D. With nouns of action or 
condition, etc.; e.g. eu'Prr-agency, -c ompr ehension, 
-good, -organism. C. In recent formations after Su- 
perman, used to designate a person, animal, or thing 
which typifies the highest point of development or 
evolution of its class ; e*g. super-brute, -critic , -film. 
Su’per-Drea'dnought, an all-big-guo ship with an 
armament superior to that of the Dreadnought class. 
dL Mu*. m Next higher in pitch : in superoctave. 

4. Beyond in time, later. +Suparla , at a, trans. 
to last beyond, outlast b. With prepositional force 1 
see SuPKXAMlfUATX. 

ft. Before In time, prior to. Sttpftrl&pM'rlEII si. 
and a, - Sumalavoabian. fSuptrviv® v. ■* SbavtvE. 

m. In or to the highest or a very high degree ; 


hence, In excess of what is usual, or of what ought to 
be; superahundant(ly) ; excessively), s. a- Prefixed 
in advb. relation to adjs- : Exceedingly, very highly, 


mi # quality. ... ,. v .. . . . t 

■fft'tty, (of soap), containing an excess of fat, Le. 
more than ean combine with the allcalL «raga*nara- 
tiv* a. fVireless. pertaining to regenerative reception 
in which the oscillations generated in the receiver are 
interrupted at a frequency above the range of inaudi- 
bility. Supervacaneous (now rare or Obs.), su- 
perfluous. redundant. (I) In corresponding ad vs., as 
super-infinitety. b. Prefixed to vbs. or pples. (with 
derived, in same senses as in a ; e.g. superaccu'mulate 
(a> to accumulate beyond measure), -exceed, sxcel. 
•extol, -reward vbs. j su'peraci'dulated ( « acidulated 
to excess), -civilised, slated, -peopled pples. and ppL 
adjs. 

a Prefixed with adj. force to abstract sbs.! Very great, 
or too great ; surpassing ; excessive, extreme ; e.g. 
superacti vity, -conformity, -infirmity \ hence occas. 
agent-nouns, as su'per-cot\fo'rmist, -individualist 
Su per • regeuera*tion (cf. super - regenerative 
above), b. (Chiefly Phys. and Path.) Denoting pro- 
cesses or conditions in excess of the normal; e.g. 
swperalkali'nity, -irritation, - secretion . 

3. In prepositional relation with the radical element, 
as in Supernumerary. 

4. Chem. fa. Prefixed to vbs., pa. pples* and cog. 
nate nouns of action, denoting a high proportion of 
the ingredient indicated by the radical element; e.g. 
superta' rbonate vb., - carburettsd, -oxygenated pa. 
pples., -oxygenation, b. In names of compounds, in- 
dicating that the ingredient denoted by the radical 
is in the highest proportion; e.g. euperoxide (>*Pn- 
oxtDx). Now surviving in the names of salts used ia 
manufactures or the arts; e.g. SupxarKOSPHATB. 

IV. Expressing addition, x. In advb. or ad(j. rela- 
tion to a vb., sb., or adj. : Over and above, in addi- 
tion, additional(ly), as in Sufxbadd, Supkrerogatb. 
Superca lender v. trans., to subject (paper) to addl- 
tional calendering, so as to produce a highly glased 
surface; hence Stiperca'lender sb., a roller used 
for supercalendering. Sup ereleva'tion, the (amount 
of) elevation of the outer above the inner rail at a 
curve on a railway, or of one side of a road above the 
other. Su’per(in)feuda*tloii, creation of a new feu- 
dal estate out of one already established. tSuper- 
impre'gnate v. trans. to impregnate or imbue ia 
addition; hence Superimpregna'tion. tSuper- 
inftrse v. trans. to infuse in addition. Superi'n- 
atxtute v. trans. to institute to a benefice over the 
head of another (now rare or Obs.). tSuperlu ‘crate 
v. trasu., to gain in addition, make a profit of (so 
much). Su'per- tax sb., an additional duty of in- 
come tax levied upon incomes above a certain value ; 
'tence as vb. 

fa. Math. In adj a. denoting ratios expressible by 
unity (or some other integer) with some number of 
aliquot parts over ; as in late L. suferdimidius (sc. 
numerus number) * that U a half more f . a. i£ de- 
noting a ratio of 3:0, superior tins 'that is a third 
snore , i. e. s| = 4 : 3, etc. 

3. Upon something of the same kind, in a secondary 
relation ; secondary, secondarily ; e. g. superxommen- 
tary ( - a commentary on a commentary), parasite, 
-reformation, etc. 

Superable (sifl'par&b’l), a. 1609. [ad. L. 
sujcr abi lit, f. superare ; see -ABLE.] Capable of 
being overcome or vanquished ; surmountable ; 
opp. to insuperable. 

Antipathies are generally a by a single effort John- 
son. Hence Su perabrlity, Su'perableaesa ; 
Su'perably ado. 

Superabound (xifiiporibaund), p. 1447. 
[ad. late L. super abundare\ see Super- III. 1 b 
and Abound u.J i. intr. To abound beyond 
something else ; to be more abundant (with al- 
lusion to Rom. ▼. to.) a. To abound exces- 
sively ; to be very or too abundant 1590. 
a. Cony lie. .also superabounds with Seales 169!. 
Superabundance (ttfttporfibfr’ndfins). late 
ME. [ad. late I* superabundantia ; see pree. 
and -ance .1 1. The quality of being super- 
abundant ; the fact or condition of superabound- 
ing ; excessive abundance or plestilulnete \ re 
dundanoe. a. That which superahoundsi a 
superabundant quantity or amount j a etxrpnifl 
(or something), late ME. So •atnrndancy. 
Superabondant (ti^perfibwodfint), m. Ute 

ME. [ad.latet* superabundant-, smperabundare 

to Sure abound ; see -ant.] i. Abounding 
above something else, or above measure; 
enough and to spare; exceedingly abundant or 
plentiful. Now rare. a. Abounding above what 
is fitting or needful ; exceeding the normal or 
required amount ; more than sufficient (In a bad 
sense), late ME. 

a. A a po pulation 1833. Heaoa Suiperabun- 
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Sauer-odd. a. 1808. rSupRR- III. 4 b .1 paradl.e, Lepkarma (Parodist.) r**trlB, a ipeciM m, and high virtu.. 1651. 4. Thy a. gittt 

. rjTTT * % . lV . of which tLTSwl. 1> violet. black witV|r«a txSm. H.nce Supereminently «*/. 

f ‘ u. «cml» cenca, having a gorget of metallic green Teathm,and Supererogant (»i«pareT<Jg 4 nt), a. 

* ci /?, * 9 ° t- Hence Su-perad dity, excoealve en erectile hood or mantle of velvet. black plume* on ,737. [ad. lato L. tupererogans, -ant-, s 

acidity. the shoulders. S. Itly, a plant of the genus Glortosa rj>' \ CiTpirpirpnr- at^uv 

Snpemdd (llfiparse-d), V. 1438. [»d. L. (Mettunica), esp G. su/eria. S. warHtr, the bine f ^f^lV.Tn^ntrT 00 n °rf T ~.j.. 

iee&upRR-IV I andADDV.1 I. wren of Australia. Malum v „ ms . 4. The dinner tSUpeWrOgate, t>. 158a. [lUsufitrtr, 
4 , se ’ - jj i n was sumptuous, the wines a Diseaell Hence So> supererogart, l. super* SUPER- IV. s + erogt 


trans. To add over and above; to add to what 
has been added ; to put as a further addition. 

Often a mere strengthening of add : To add J. P® , 
besides ; 4 to join any thing extTinsick * (J.) b. 6 *?J' °J 
absol. To make a further addition to 1660. PJJv ?• * /*< 
a. spec. To add as a further statement ; to say, ™ 

state, or mention in addition 1640. 8 (TTiP 

s. A French wer is added to the American ; and Super Cal 

there is all the reason in the world to expect a Spanish tion of SUI 
war to be superadd ed to the French Bunas, a I a a An officer 
few essentials more Cowrsa business it 

Superadditloa (sifiparidijan). 1609. [f. commercial 
prec, after addition .] 1. The action (or an formerly, ar 


was sumptuous, the wines a 
pe*rb-ly adv., -ness (ran). 


ng, Insolent -1700. 


tc green feathers, and dUpererogani (sifipare*rJgant), a, rare. 
1 vet-black plume*, on 1737. [ad. late L, supererogans , -ant-, super* 
5 i SfblM tragare . J - Supererogatory. 

tens, * The dinner tSupere-rogate, o. 158a. [f. L. supererogal-, 
Israeli. Hence Su- supererogart , f. super- Super- IV. a -t erogan to 
pay out.] 1. trams. To pay over and above| 
ro. [a. OF. super- to spend in addition. Also absol. rare.- 1613. 
rbiosus, t superb ia a. intr. To do more than is commanded or ro- 
) 1. Proud, over- quired; spec, to perform a work of Superero- 
9. Stately, grand, gation *1797. b. To make up by excess of 
>us a. (rare) -1709. merit for the failing of another -1649. 
o'). 1697. [Altera- •- Wu cannot., haue any perfection in this life, much 

1 !«*»« s. Burton, b. The fervencie of one man in 


prec, after addition.] x. The action (or an formerly, an agent who superintende 
act) of superadding, or the condition of being chant's business in a foreign country. 


superadded ; further addition. Often a mere 


l of SUPRACARGO by prefix-substitution. 1 les »® *• Burtoh. t>. I he tervencie of one man ia 
rtrt l.. . "L # _l:_ u-Urtei prayer cannot a for the coldness of another Milt. 

officer on board a merchant ship whose g, 1T1 . rnrn „ n 4| fW1 

iness it is to suoerintend the cargo and the Supererogation (sttt.parerdg^i Jan). 1596. 
amercial transactions of the voyage, f Also Ute L. sufererogatxo , , i. supererogart ; see 

nerly, an agent who superintended a mer- P re ®*l The action (or an act) ©f supererogah 
,nt's business in a foreign country, [pK 5 chiefly in phr. vyork(s of s. a, R.C. TAeol. 


hant's business in a foreign country, IS?' * * n P 

Supercelestial (siwipWle-stiSl), a . 559 - £« 


strengthening of addition. 9. Something super- [f. late L. supercxlestis - Gr. tnepovpdvios ; see God commands or requires, which are h eldto 
added; a further addition 1649. Supfr- 1 ia II ia and Celestial 1 x That con5tl ?l lte * 8tore °f ment wh the Church 

a. A s. to, not a constituent oh man's moral axis- . .u heavens’- situated or existing 'above ma ^ d * s P® nsc to Others to make upfor their 

tence 1866. So Smperaddl’tional a. is above the heavens , situated or existing aDove deficiencies, b. transf. and gen. Performance 


tenco 1866. So Su<peraddl‘tioxiai a. 

Superaltar (gi^-par^d tax), late ME. [ad. 
med.L. superaltare \ see Super- I. x d and Ajl- 


table, etc. a. A structure erected above an 
altar (at the back) ; a. a reredos \ b. a retable or 
gradine 1848. 


SifirmamJr hTh^SRfrfa defidendes. b. transf and gen. Performance 

nn iTo^mcterhigh^ th“ SelewJi’sfii. reqUlre ' 

TAM .1 Reel. I. A portable consecrated stone ««■»••»■ - b - ^ ^ of *° R 1 ®* 1 s > " ‘in* 1 "* without. Voic 

" ’ J charged ; ^.crfaninternalcombustionengine. SupererogaUve C««=p»rftyg4tiv), a. ran. 

having air forced into the carburettor by means , S99- jf j, te L. suptrtrogai- (»eo SuPKBKRO 


; b a retable or h ? vl "K air * nt ° the carburettor by means [f. l ate L. ruftn 

* ciauic o of a fan or other device. So Su-percharger, a g^te) + -ive.] ■■ next. 


jLam aaIm /» device for supercharging an engine ; an engine, 

JSuperannated, pa. pple. and ppl. 0-1605. car clc fitt £ wit h s U ch a deWce. 

[f. med.L. suUrannatus, t. mper annum teyond Superchery (»i«p5ut fari). Oh. eic. In F. 


If. med.L». superannatus , I. super annum Deyona Snnf-rcherv f.irn 

iyeari.e.pHt.-n.Hhand-^.* 1 Super- 

a Su^^te.*«nd, 4 .Nown ? r ? . 164,. 


l). t lS98- _ . f 

ie t ad. It. superchieria, f. superchio naturc Q f ( supererogation ; going beyond 
us, excessive : pop. L. superculus , f. is comrnan( jed or required ; loosely, superfl 
r, above.] fi- An attack made upon + B. sb. A work of supererogation. Richari 


[ad. mod.U 'superannuate, altered f. super- above T Vx An attLi made upi)n ^commanded or require* ; loose 


Supererogatory (st6:p3rfrp*git5ri, titfipar- 
e-nTgktdri), a . (sb.) 1593. [ad. schol. L. xss- 

pererogatorius , f. supererogat- SUPEREROGATB | 
see -ORY •.] Characterised by, or having th9 
nature of, supererogation ; going beyond what 
is commanded or required ; loosely , superfluous. 
tB. sb. A work of supererogation. Richardson. 


B. X*. A superannuated person i 8 M ^ Al^withi InApI^o. fed Ute L super- 

Supwannuate (s'apane-mwtt), a. 1649. Superciliary ( sl fip a «ili 4 ri),a.and sb. 173a. Soran- m 1 1 and E*aw »0 

rradw ontlquated^r™bso 1 ete 1 Mid "o/ 5 »lapse [ad. M&.^sJperciliaris t. supereilium Super- 7 ^ tH Jl7"JeL to . higher, or to J 
of time ett a Todhm^ or d^dw?ee C,L ? UM; «“-*»*’•] Of or panning to the highe4ti position or nnk; to exalt supremely 

169a. a- pose, and intr. To become ^?d to I s2^x^lS ta S. [t next jeee 

a position ; to reach the age at which one leaves over the eye, produced by tb« development of tha -ENCE.] The quality or condition of being 
a school, retires from an office, etc. 18x4. frontal sinuses. superexcellent ; superior or supreme excellence. 


from office on account of age ; esp. to cause to 
retire from service on a pension ; to pension off 
1693, a- P a u- And intr. To become too old for 
a position ; to reach the age at which one leaves 
a school, retires from an office, etc. 18x4. 


school, retires from an office, etc. xBxa. 
Superannuated (siflp3rae*nia^t6d), pa. 
fie. and ppl. a . 1633. [f. mod.L- * super annua- 


pple. and ppl. a. 1633. [f 
tus, altered L med.L. snfet 
ted, after L. annum.] 


supra-orbitaL b. Situated over the eye; also l6o f‘ So Snperex&lta'tion. 

intr^To become ^^lld for “^fcn^of^heXniSl u,«»^ Supere-xceUence. x6 5 9. [L nextjsee 

.U ‘ at which one leaves ov « the ey«Cprodu«d by the development of the -ENCE.] The quality or condition of being 

[ice, etc. 18x4. frontal sinuses. superexcellent ; superior or supreme excellence, 

>rse‘aiMfit6d), pa. B. sb. A superciliary ridge or marking 1864. So Supere xcellextcy (now rare) 1587. 
od.L. 'super annua- Sttpcrdlioua (sifipaxsi'Uas), a. 1599. [ad. Superexcellent, a. 1561. [ad. late L, 

wo/atr Super ANNA- la te L. supereiliesus , f. supereilium ; see-ous.] superexcellent -, -ens ; see Super- III. z a and 
1. Of persons (or 1, Haughtily contemptuous In character or dc- Excellent.] That superexccls ; excellent ia 


tl.a. 1633. [f. mod.L. 'superannua- Sttpcrdlioua (sifipaisi'Uds), a. X599. [ad. 
f. med.L. xnr^traaao/arSuPERANNA- la te L. supereiliesus, f. supereilium j see -OUS. 


paired by age, worn out ; antiquated, obsolete, exacting in judgement, c 

out of date 1633. b. loosely. That has lasted Hence Snperci*liou»-ly adv., -ne«». fetari to SuPERFBTtt.] I. Phys. A second con- 

a very long time ; inveterate ; very old (rare) [(Supereilium (s<£pojsi‘liflm). PI. -ia (- 11 ). ception occurring after (esp. some time after) a 
1644. 8< Discharged from service on a pension 1563. [L., * eyebrow ; ridge, summit.] x. The prior one and before the delivery ; the formation 

after attaining a certain age. Also said of the eyebrow. Obs. exc. Anal. 1672. b. Zool. A of a second foetus in a uterus already preg- 
pension. 1740. superciliary streak or marking 1817. %. Arch, nant ; occurring normally in some animals, and 

1. As, cock whoa« muscles were Impenetrable to the 4^ ^ narrow fillet above the cymatium of a believed by some to occur exceptionally ia 
teeth 1819* . b. Her s. Charms 1707. \ Thy thread* b> a fillet above and below the scotia women, b. Dot. In early use, applied to pro- 

bare Cassock and a Beaver 1689. J* A a lieutenant ^ Attic base. c. The lintel of a door-case, cesses supposed to bo analogous to supertetap 
"ainmummUon 'ai£<i»neni«M3iri 1658. 1563- S. Anal. The lip or margin of a bony tion in animals. e.g. the growth of • parasite, 
.j!. a tion 1 cavity, esp. of the acetabulum 1706 etc.: in mod. use, the fertilisation of the aama 

sb^^ssbsw; aSifc 5 

senile infirmity or decay. Obs. or rart.i 7 SS+ b. human consciousness. Supexxo'imcioiianeaa. tgn of one upon another , alio, an Instance of 

The condition of being out of date (rare) -1843. Su-percool, v. 1907. [Sup**- IIL i>] s . Tha hkre b often titmblad with s. i66x. 9.Lay«n 
9. The action of superannuating an official ; trams. To cool (a liquid) below the freezing- of dust aC cumulai«d (a superfoeution of dirt 0 


censorious -179L 


1603. [ad, late or mod.L. superfetatio, f. su 
fetare to SuPERFETtt.] I. Phys. A second < 

r f fa g a* /la- 


Ute ME. 


1. Thteare dostkf of* *7^. b, A mo nk he snamad physi cal sense, supreme height or loftiness. Q conceive by supene a on -1054. 

by. .the a. of his knowledge Da Quwcav. fnow rare or Obs.) z«;8«i fSuperflcC. late ME. [a. OF., or ad. L. 

Superb (shsp$*sb), a. 1549. [ad. L. super- S c?^£SrSnemtTaU2Doremin«nO a. iwc, Superficies.] - Superficies i, s -1823. 
bus £n>ud, uugnificent.] i* JOf buildings, S Superfda^C.tilpwfi-Jil), a. {sb.) Ute ME. 

monuments, and the like 1 Of noble and xna^nl- Ia + nZinerei see [ad. late L. suferfeialiu f. SUPERFICIES; see 

Scent proportion, or «**<*. Grandly md »bo™ f. Hgn.Svrn- La + m^ranjee ^ JJ'T.’Of or pertainta* to the «»>. 

sumptuously equipped, arrayed, or decorated : mnremelv or specially high. Uce; that is, lies, or is found at or on the sur- 

170a b. in specific appellations of many gor- ^ fciaiSdiibove otbemU rank or face ; constituting the surface, outermost part* 

geousl y coloured birds, plants, etc. 1760* E. Of t^minremel v exalted z«^3. r. Distln- or crust, b. Of actions or conditions t Taking 
condjtfaoa,. iangaag.. MaMi ^'/d’o^r othlra l^^tct^or atilnment ; P|*ce, q.-Uttag, at y oa the yirfano «■ 


y « Ad.«».at.w e,^r fs«wm.atolmB esp. retolng to extoit of aurtom, (KX-ftoa. 
tro^ n ettm t . MullarL dfFr'.dwte). R(awl). 4 (i») (thare). IWW Hfi.Uin). 8 («r, fan , mtrth). 



SUPERFICIALISM 

linear and solid.) S . measure, square measure. 
15 71. 8- Appearing 1 on the surface • ; external, 
outward 1561. 4. That is only on or near the 

surface ; affecting only the surface ; not deep 
2594. 5. Concerned only with what is on the 

surface, and is therefore apparent or obvious ; 
not deep, profound, or thorough ; shallow 1533. 
b transf of persons, in respect of their actions, 
attainments, or character 1603. 6. Of condi- 

tions, qualities, actions, occupations: Not in- 
volving a profound or serious issue ; of insignifi- 
cant import or influence 1530. 7. That has 

only the outward appearance of being what is 
denoted by the sb. ; only apparent, not real or 
genuine 1623. 

x. The rise in the temperature of the a. blood Hux. 
ley. c. The s. veins appear remarkably large Abex* 
nethy. a. S. foot , yard, etc., a rectangular space 
measuring a foot, yard, etc. each way, or a space of 
whatever shape containing the same amount of area ; 
a square foot, etc. 3. There is a s. appearance of 
equity in this tax Bukicx. 4. Small and superficial! 
wounds 1676. 5. To vindicate our author's judg- 

ment from being s. Drydkn. Men of s. understanding, 
and ludicrous fancy Boswell. The accounts., are s., 
confused and inexplicable *777. b. A very super- 
ficial!, ignorant, vnweighing fellow Shaks. 6. Empty 
noise And s. pastimes Wordsw. 7. The old quarrel 
has at least a s. reconcilement Jowstt. 

B. ab%ol. or as sb. 1. With the*. That which is 
superficial (in any sense) 1579. a. With the: 
Those who are superficial 1701. 3* pi- Super- 

ficial characteristics or qualities 1832. 

3. Excepting in the merest superficials, there is a far 

g reater variety in women than in men 1897. Hence 
uperfl'clal-ly adv., -ness. 

SuperficiaUsm. 1839. [f. prec. + -ism.] 

Superficial character, superficiality. So Super- 
fi-cialist, one whose knowledge, observation, or 
treatment is superficial 1652. 

Superficiality (s«i?pwfifi« Uti). 1530. [f. 
as prec. + -1TY.] The quality or state of being 
Superficial ; also, an instance of this. 

Superfi*cialize, v. 1593. [f. ns prec. + 

-IZK. ] +1. trans. To make a surface of (paint 

or colour) ; also transf. to paint (the cheeks). 
rare . -1633. a. inlr. To treat a subject or do 
something superficially 1656. 3. trans . To 

render superficial 1828. 

3 It is a necessary consequence of the advance of 
education that every subject becomes vulgarized and 
superficialised 1863. 

fSuperficie. 1545. fad. L. superficies. \ — 
next -1726. 

Superficies (sifipojfrjuz, U.S. also sWpoi- 
fi’J/z). /’/.superficies. 1530. [a. L., f. super- 

Super- 1. 3 + facies FACE sb. ] x. Geom. A mag- 
nitude of two dimensions, having only length 
and breadth ; that which forms the boundary 
or one of the boundaries of a solid, or separates 
one part of space from another ; a surface. 

The outer surface of a body, which is apparent 
to the eye, or is immediately adjacent to the air 
or to another body 1577. 8* That which con- 

stitutes the outermost part of a body ; the sur- 
face layer. Now rare. 1603. b. Rom. and Civil 
Law. A building or other thing in or on the 
surface of a piece of land, which is by art or 
nature so closely connected with as to form part 
of it ; the right possessed by a person over any 
such building or other thing in or on the surface 
of another’s land 1850. 4. Superficial area or 

extent 1656b 5. ta. The 'surface ’ (of something 

Immaterial, esp . of the mind or soul) -1700. tb. 
The outward form or aspect -1781. c. That 
which is merely superficial 1589. 

To render the S. of the Earth loose 1707. 4. The 
whole a of the parish contains ai square miles 1798, 

Superfine (siw-parfaia, sitfpaifoi-n), a. (sb.) 
1575. [ad. med.L. *superfinus ; see Super- 
III. 1 a and Fine a.] A. adj. 1. Excessively 
refined, nice, fastidious, or elegant ; over-refined, 
over-nice. fa. Consisting or very fine particles 
or threads. Also, of a file with extremely fine 
teeth. 1656. 3. Of manufactured goods s Ex- 

tremely fine in quality ; of the very best kind ; 
(of liquids) the purest or clearest 1682. 4. 

Superlatively fine or excellent 1850. B. sb. pi. 
Goods of superfine quality 1819. 

A. i. S. distinctions of the Schools Locks. 3. The 
Wax was l, its hue vermilion Byron. 4. My eyes 
have not been in a order 1850. Hence Sa*perflne*ly 
adv ., -neaa (rare). 

Superfluent (sU*p5*2flii£nt), a. rare. 1440. 
[ad. L* superfluent-, -ens, superfluere , i. super- 


4083 

Super- I. u+fluere to flow.] !.«■ Superflu- 
ous. a. Flowing or floating above. Obs. or arch, 
rare, 1440. a* Superabundant 171 l So Su> 
perfluence (si«p3 Mfl«6ns). arch, rare. Super- 
abundance. 

Superfluity (sifipdiffiHti). late ME. [a. 
OF. superfluiie,eA. med.L. super fluit as, i.sufer- 
fluus Superfluous ; see -ity.J The quality 
of being, or something that is, superfluous, x. 
Superabundant supply, superabundance; the 
condition of there being (or of one's having) 
more than enough ; an instance of this. a. The 
condition or fuct of being more abundant or 
copious than is necessary ; excessive quantity 
or number ; esp. excess in diet or dress, late ME. 
8. A thing or part that is in excess of what is 
necessary, or that can be dispensed with. Chiefly 
pi. late ME. ^4. Immoderate indulgence or 
expenditure ; an instance of this -1801. 

x. Her girlhood with its.. s. of sisters Geo. Eliot 
a. Thus the act of fertilization is completed, and there 
is no a. in the means employed Darwin. 3. When wc 
are in want of necessaries we must part with all super 
fluities Adam Smith. 

Superfluous (si»p5-jfli»s), a. late ME. 
f f. L. superjluus , f. superfluere, f. tuper- Supek- 
1.3+ fluere to flow ; sec -ous.] x. That exceeds 
what is sufficient ; of which there is more than 
enough ; excessively abundant or numerous, 
a. That is not needed or required ; needless, 
uncalled-for 1450. b. transf \ Of a person: 
Doing more than is necessary {rare) 1596. t3. 

Exceeding what is right, desirable, normal, or 
usual; immoderate, inordinate --1613. +4. 

Having, consuming, or expending more than 
enough; superabundantly supplied; extrava- 
gant in expenditure -17x1. 

x. Divesting myself of all s. clothes Tyndatu a 
This warning was not s. >898. b. x Hen. Ilf, 1. ii. 
12. 3. Purchas'd At a s. rate Shaks. 4. Learn, iv, 

268. Hence Supe a rfluous-ly adv., -ness. 

Stvperflux. 1605. [ad. med. L. super- 
fluxvs , f. superfluert ; sec prec.] x. A super- 
fluity or surplus, a. An overflowing, or exces- 
sive flow, of water or other liquid 1760. 

Superfrontal (s'w-psilrtmtal). 1858. [ad. 
med.L. super front ale \ see Frontal sbj x. 
[Super- I. 3.] A covering of silk or stuff hang- 
ing over the upper edge of an altar frontal, a. 
[Super- I. id.] A dossal 1887. 

Superfuse (Biflpajfi« r), v. 1657. [f. L. 

superfus-, super f undcre \ see Super- I. 2 and 
Fuse v.] i. trans. To pour over or on some- 
thing. a. To sprinkle or affuse ; to suffuse in 
baptism 2657. 8* To cool (a liquid) below its 

melting-point without causing it to solidify; to 
supercool, overcool, undercool 1002. 

Superfirsion. 1657. [ad. late L. super* 
fusio. \ The action or result of superfusing 
Su-perheat,v. 1859. [f. Super- III. 1 b.] 
trans. To heat to a very high temperature ; esp. 
to raise the normal temperature of (steam). 
Hence Su-perheat sb. the state of being super- 
heated ; the excess of temperature of a vapour 
above its temperature of saturation. Super- 
heater, an apparatus for superheating steam. 
Superheterodyne (s'irpajhctcr^dain). 
1922. [f. Super (sonic + Heterodyne.] Wire- 
less. lu full superheterodyne receiver : A receiving- 
set producing oscillations differing in frequency 
from those of the transmitting station and utiliz- 
ing supersonic heat-notes thus produced. Often 
abbrev. Superhct 

Superhuman (s(ftp9jhl£*m&n), a. 1633. 
[ad. med.L. superhumanus ; see Super- II. x 
and Human a.) a. Of a quality, act, etc.: 
Higher than that of man ; beyond the capacity 
or power of man. b. Of a person or being : 
Higher than man ; having a nature above that 
of man 1824. c. In rhet. or hyperbolical uset 
Higher or greater than that of any ordinary 
man; beyond the average human capacity, 
stature, etc. 1822. 

a. S. agencies and powers x8o6. to. Christ Is a a. 
erson >866. C. The s. yells which he uttered Scott. 
fence Su»perhuma‘nlty, the character or quality 
of being a. Superhu'xnanize v. trans. to make, or 
represent as, s. Superhu*manly adv. 

Superhu *mer&L 1606. [ad. late L. super- 
humerale, neut. sing. (sc. vesttmentum) of supers 
humeralis ; see Super- I. x a and Humeral.] 
An ecclesiastical vestment worn over the shoul- 


superintendent 

ders, as the Jewish ephod, or an amice or 
pallium ; flg. a burden carried on the shoulders 
Su:perimpo*se, v. 1794. [f. Super- L a 

4- Impose v., after next.] x. trans . To impose 
or place (one object) on or upon another ; to lay 
above or on the top; spec, in Geol . in ref. to 
stratification (always in pa. pple.) a. fig. To 
cause to follow upon something else and to exist 
side by side with it 1855. 

x. Four buried forests superimposed one upon the 
other 1863. 

Su;perimpo«i‘tion. 1684. [f. Super- I. a 
+ Imposition, after L. superimponert .] The 
action of superimposing, or state of being super- 
imposed ; superposition. 

Su:perincu*mbent, a. 1664. [ad. L .super- 
incumbent cm, superincumbere ; see SUPER- I. a 
and Incumbent.] Lying or resting upon, or 
situated on the top of, something else ; over- 
lying. (Chiefly in scientific use.) b. Situated 
or suspended above ; overhanging 1835. c. Of 
pressure : Exerted from above 1854. 
fig. A Power Girt round with weakness: — it can 
scarce uplift The weight of the s. hour Shkllby. 
Hence Supcrincumbence, -ency. rare. 
Superinduce, v. 1555. [ad. late L. super- 
inducere, f. super- SUPER- 1. 2, IV. x + inducers 
to Induce.] x. trans. To bring (a person) into 
some position in addition to, or so as to displace, 
one who already occupies it. Obs. or arch. a. 
To bring in over and above, or ' on the top of' 
something already present ; to introduce in 
addition (esp. something extraneous) 1605. 3. 

To bring or cause to come upon a person or 
tiling ; to bring on, induce ; esp. to induce (a 
disease, etc.) in addition to one already existing 
1615. 4. In physical sense: To bring, draw, 

deposit, etc. over or upon a thing as a covering 
or addition 1660. 

x. It was plain adultery to s. any other wife, bis 
former living 1555- a. Their improvement cannot 
come from ihem&eTves, but must be superinduced from 
without Mill. 4. To *. a Doctoral hood over a Friers 
Coul Fuller. Hence Su>perindu*ccment, the ac- 
tion or an act of superinducing: something superin- 
duced. 

Superintend (si£:p9rinte*nd), v. 1615. [ad. 
eccl. L. superintendent see Super- I. a and In- 
tend v.] trans. To have or exercise the charge 
or direction of (operations or affairs) ; to look 
after, oversee, supervise the working or manage- 
ment of (an Institution, etc.), b. To exercise 
supervision over (a person) 1776. c. intr. with 
+ over , or ab sol. 1663. 

The King will appoint Commissioners In the nature 
of a Council, who mays, the works of this nature, and 
regulate what concerns the colonics Bacon. 

Superinte*ndence. 1603. [f. as next ; 

see-ENCE.l The function or occupation of a 
superintendent ; the action or work of super- 
intending. 

Su pcrin te-ndency. 1598. [ad. med I- 
superintendentia , f. superintendent-, -ens Super- 
intendent ; see -ency.J x. The office or 
position of a superintendent ; superintendence, 
a. A district {spec, in the Lutheran Church, a 
collection of parishes) under the charge of a 
superintendent ; in China, one of the adminis- 
trative divisions of the country 176a. 
x. The S. of Providence Steele. 

Superintendent (Bi£:parinte*nd£nt), sb. 
and a. 1554. [ad. eccl. L. superintendent-, -ens, 
superin tenders to Superintend.] A. sb. One 
who superintends. 1. An officer or official who 
has the chief charge, oversight, control, or direc- 
tion of some business, institution, or works ; an 
overseer. Also transf. and gen. 1575. a. Eccl, 
a. As tr. Gr. Matconot 'overseer *(see Bishop) 
of the N.T. ; used controversially instead of 
' bishop ' by extreme Protestant reformers of the 
16th c., and subsequently by Papists with ref. 
to bishops of the Church of England. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1554. b. spec, among the Lutherans, a 
minister who has control of the churches and 
pastors of a particular district 1560. c. In the 
Church of Scotland, a minister chosen to pre- 
side over a district and to ordain. Hist. 1561. d. 
The name given by John Wesley to men whom 
he ordained to act as bishops in the U.S. ; now, 
among the Wesleyan Methodists, the presiding 
minister of a circuit 1784. 

t. The Superintendent over all the other Civil and 
Criminal Ministers 1653. 


ib (man), a (pass), cm (lead), v (cat), g (Fr. chrf). 9 (ev#r). ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. eau d# vie), i (sit), i (Psych#). 9 (what), f (gf t). 




SUPERIOR 

B. sb. Superintending; exercising superin- 
tendence or oversight ; holding the position of 
a superintendent. Now fin English use) chiefly 
in designations of officials. 1^97. 

The k. visiting officer of the London words 1913. 
Hence Sn'perinte*ndentmlilp. 

Superior (Bi«pl»*riai), a. and sb. late ME. 
[«. OF., ad. L. superior, -orem, com par. of 
superus that is above, f. super above.] A. adj. 
1. Higher in local position ; situated above 
or further up than something else; upper; 
•{•heavenly, celestial. Now chiefly in techn. 
use. b. predie,, quasi-adv. : In or into a higher 
position; higher; upward, pott . 1718. 9. 

Higher in rank or dignity ; more exalted in 
sotnal or official status 1485. 3. Higher in ideal 

or abstract rank, or in a scale or series ; of a 
higher nature or character. Sometimes, super- 
natural, superhuman. 1533. b. Logic. Having 
greater extension 1843. 4. Higher in degree, 

amount, quality, importance, or other respect ; 
of greater value or consideration X579. 5- 

Const, to (foccas. with, than). a. Higher in 
status or quality than ; hence, greater or better 
than ; ^formerly also advb. » more or better 
than, above, beyond 1536. b. Too great or 
strong to be overcome or affected by ; above the 
influence or reach of 1647. c. Transcending, 
on a higher plane than 1841. 6. Characteristic 
of one who is superior (in senses 9, 3) ; also, 
from sense 5 b, ‘free from emodon or concern ; 
unconquered ; unaffected ' (J.). poet, or rhet. 
1667. b. Applied ironically to persons of lofty, 
supercilious, or dictatorial manner or behaviour 
(or to their actions, etc.) 1864. c. advb. In a 
superior style ; with a superior air 171& 7. In 

a positive or absolute sense (admitting com- 
parison with more and most) : Supereminent in 
degree, amount, or (most commonly) quality ; 
surpassing the generality of its class or kind 
1777. 8. A str. a. Applied to those planets whose 
orbits lie outside that of the earth (orig., accord- 
ing to the Ptolemaic astronomy, as having their 
spheres above that of the sun), b. S. meri- 
dian : that part of the celestial meridian which 
lies above the pole : sc s. passage (of the meri- 
dian), etc. 1583. 9. Bot. Growing above some 

other part or organ : said of the ovary when 
situated above or free from the ( inferior ) calyx, 
and of the calyx when adherent to the sides of 
the (infertor) ovary so that the calyx-lobes are 
above the ovary 1785. 10. Anat. and Zool. App- 

lied to parts or organs situated above, or in a 

igher position than, others of the same kind 
(dist. as inferior ), or above the usual or normal 
position 1733. xi. Printing. Applied to small 
letters or figures, or other characters, made to 
range above the line, at or near the top of the 
ordinary letters 1683. 

1. The auperiour or high India ts33. The a. .por. 
tiom of the earth's crust 1&3B. a. He says he obeyed 
a orders Carlyle. Bather or Mother S. «=* B. a. 3. 
Conscience, .supposes some a law informing men to 
do, or not do a thing 1660. 4. She escaped by s. 

sailing 1798. 5. a. He was.. a in numbers to the 

enemy 1907. b. To that foible even she was not a 
Scott. 6. Here passion first I felt, ..in all enjoy- 
ments else Superioi.r and unmov'd Milt. b. The 
*8.' person who posed as an authority on matters of 
culture i8yp 7. What a woman she was — what a s. 
creature 1 Thackeray. 

B. sb. x. A person of higher rank or dignity ; 
One who is above others in social or official 
station ; esp. a superior officer or official 1483. 
9. The head of a community of religious (a 
monastery, nunnery, convent, abbey, etc.) ; 
also, the head of a religious order or congrega- 
tion, or of a department of it 1497* 8- Feudal 

Law. One who (or the successor of one who) has 
granted an estate of heritable property to an- 
other (termed the vassal) on condition of the 
annual payment of a certain sum or the per- 
formance of certain services 1538. 4. A person , 
or (less commonly) a thing, of higher quality or 
value than another; one that excels another in 
some respect 1634. 5. Printing. A superior 

letter or ngure 1796. 

1. The Rebukes and Censures of Superiours 1659. 
In respectable conformity to the commands of my 
ecclesiastical superior! 1817. «.TheS. of the Passionist 
Monks 1841. 3. Subject as. who bolds as sutyect 
of a sovereign. 4. No one U the s. of the invincible 
Socrates In argument Jowett. Hence Supe rior* 
earn, a female s. ’ a mother a Superiorly mdv. in 
a a place, degree, or manner. 
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Superiority (siwpIsiV-rfti). 1495. [*• OF. 
svperiorite , ad. med.L. super iot it as ; see prec. 
and -ity.] The quality or condition of being 
superior ; also, an instance of this. 

They lost their a in Greece by the ill fought battle 
of Leuctra 1770, All nobility in its beginnings was 
somebody’s natural a Emerson. 

Superlative (siwpaul&tiv), a. and sb. late 
ME. [a. OF. super lat if -ive, ad. late L. super- 
lativus, f. superlatus (used as pa. pple. of super- 
ferre,) f. super- Super- II + lat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
tollere to take away.J A. adj. x. Gram. Ap- 
plied to that inflexional form of an adj. or adv. 
used in comparing a number of things, to ex- 

ress the highest degree of the quality or attri- 

ute denoted by the simple word, as sweet-est , 
tru-est, often-est (or to the periphrasis used in 
the same sense, as most sweet , most true, most 
often) ; the adj. or adv. is then said to be in the 
s. degree. Freq. used alius . b. Exaggerative, 
hyperbolical 1588. 9. Raised above or sur- 

passing all others ; extremely high, great, or 
excellent ; supereminent, supreme, late ME. 

a. Gowere and chaucere, . .Super lat iue as poetis 
laureate 1433. Queene Elizabeth, . .worthy of s. praise 
Holland. 

B. sb. i. Gram. The superlative degree ; an 
adjective or adverb in the superlative degree. 
(Also, by extension, any word denoting the 
highest degree of some quality.) 1530. b. transf. 
An exaggerated or hyperbolical expression; 
usu. pi., exaggerated language or phraseology 
1597. 9. A person or thing surpassing all 

others of the class or kind; the highest ex- 
ample {of a quality). Now rare, and with al- 
lusion to sense 1. 1600. 3. The highest or 

utmost degree of something ; the acme 1583. 

1. fig. Virginity you say is delightful, yet matri- 
mony more pleasant: Virginity you put in the posi- 
tiue, but matrimonie in the superlaiiue Greene, b. 
He thought and felt in superlatives 1896. Hence 
Supe*rlative-ly adv., -ness. 

Superlunary (si/7p9il'M'n£ri), a. 1614. [f. 

L. super- Super- I. 1 -f luna + -ARY, after sub- 
lunary. ~\ Situated above or beyond the moon ; 
belonging to a higher world, celestial ; fig. 
extravagant: the opposite of sublunary . So 
Superhrnar a. 174a. 

Superman (siw-pajmaen). 1903. [f. Super- 
11 . 3 + Man sb., tr. by G. B. Shaw of G. ilber- 
mensch (Nietzsche).] An ideal superior man 
conceived by F. W. Nietzsche (German philo- 
sopher, 1844-1900) as being evolved from the 
normal human type. ALso transf. and alius. 

Like Nietzsche, the modern German believes that 
the world must be ruled by a super-man, and that he 
is the super-man 1913. 

Supermundane, a. 1677. [ad. medJL. 
super mundanus, f. super- Super- I.x + mundus ; 
cf. Mundane.] Elevated in nature or charac- 
ter above what pertains to the earth or world ; 
belonging to a region above the world. 

|| Supernaculum (si/Jp3inze*kii?ltfm), adv. 
and sb. slang. 1593. [mod.L. tr. G. auf den 
nagel on to the nail, In phr. auf den nagel trin- 
ken to drink off liquor to the last drop.] A. adv. 
Used in ref. to the practice of turning up the 
emptied cup or glass on one’s left thumbnail, to 
show that all the liquor has been drunk ; hence, 
to the last drop, to the bottom. 

He drank thy health five times, s. Drydkn. 

B. sb. 1 . A liquor to be drunk to the last drop ; 
a wine of the highest quality ; hence, anything 
excellent of its kind 1704. 9. A draught that 

empties the cup to the last drop ; also, a full cup, 
a bumper 1827. Hence Superaa'cular a. (of 
drink) excellent. 

Supernal (sfcpS'jn&l), a. (sb.) 1483. [a 

OF., ad. mecLL. *supemalis, f. supemus, f. super 
above, see -al.] A. adf 1 . That is above or on 
high ; existing or dwelling in the heavens 1485. 
9. Belonging to the realm or state above this 
world or this present life ; pertaining to a higher 
state of existence; coming from above 1483. 
3. a. Situated in, or belonging to, the sky or 
upper regions ; celestial, heavenly. Obs. or 
arch . 1503. b. Situated above or at the top, 
upper ; above ground ; lofty In position (rare) 
1599. 4. High in rank or dignity, exalted *549- 

5. Supremely great or excellent, ‘ divine ’ x8*8. 
B. sb. A supernal being (rare) 1755. 

A. 1. That a. ludge that stint good thoughts Shaks. 
a. Errands of ft. Grace Milt. 4* Ha hath put downe 
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the miehtie ones From tL-ilr supernal 1 scale 1549. 
Hence SupeTnally adv. 

Supernatural (s<«painaetiurttl, -tfar&l), a. 
(sb.) 1536. [ad med.L, supema/uralis, f. super- 
Super- II. x a + natura ; see -AL.] A. adj. x. 
That is above nature ; transcending the powers 
or the ordinary course of nature. b. transf. 
Relating to, dealing with, or characterized by 
what is above nature 1569. 9. More than the 

natural or ordinary ; abnormal, extraordinary, 
Obs. or arch. 1533. 

1. Inspiration . . termed s. properly, in Contradistinc- 
tion to all Knowledge resulting from the common 
Laws of Nature 1749* The pestilences which deso- 
lated nations were deemed s. 1865. b. Lady Hester 
Stanhope's conversation on s. topics Kinguuue. a- 
Suddenly animated with s. strength 1797. 

B. absol. or sb. 1. absol. with the. That which 
is supernatural 1830. 9. sb. pi. Supernatural 

things 1587. 3. A supernatural being 1729. 

x. The introduction of the s. and marvellous Slott. 
Hence Suipernatura’lity, the quality of being s. | 
something that is s., a s. object, occurrence, etc. 
Supema'tural-ly adv., -ness. 

Supema*turalism. 1799. [f. prec. + -ism.] 

1 . Supernatural character or quality ; a system 
or collection of supernatural agencies, events, 
etc. Rarely in pi. 9. Belief in the super- 
natural ; a theory or doctrine which admits 
or asserts the reality of supernatural beings, 
powers, events, etc. 1809. So Superna^turaliat, 
an adherent of s. 1650. Su-pernaturali'stic a. 
holding the belief of a supernaturalist; of or 
belonging to supcmaturalists ; pertaining to or 
involving s. 

Supema-turalize, v. 1643. [f* u prec. 

+ -ize.] trans. To make supernatural ; to im- 
part or attribute a supernatural character to. 
Superaature (&t«p9jn*Uiuj, -tjaij. 1844. 
[f. Super- + Nature, after supernatural.] A 
supernatural realm or system of things ; some- 
thing supernatural. 

Supernormal, a. 1868. [Super- II. 1 a.] 
x. Exceeding that which is normal. 9. Applied 
to phenomena of an extraordinary kind, involv- 
ing a higher law or principle than those or- 
dinarily occurring, but not necessarily super- 
natural 1885. Hence SupemoTmally adv . 

Supernumerary (sii/pdjniu-merari), a. and 
sb. 1605. [ad. late L. supemumerarius applied 
to soldiers added to a legion after it is complete, 
f. super numerum; see Super- III. 3 and 
-ARY *.] A. adj. 1. That is beyond or in excess 
of the usual, proper, regular, stated, or pre- 
scribed number or •{■quantity ; additional, extra, 
left over. Now rare in gen. sense. b. spec. 
Applied to an official, officer, or employee not 
formally belonging to the regular body or staff, 
but associated with it to assist in case of need 
or emergency 1624. c. Bot. and fool. Applied 
to structures or organs occurring (either in in- 
dividuals or in types) in addition to the normal 
ones 1733. 9. That is beyond the number 

needed or desired; superfluous, unnecessary. 
Now rare. 1640. 

x. 1 have had s. Copies wrought off Heainb. b. 
To be a a Usher in his Schoole 1683. 

B. sb. A supernumerary person or thing ; esp. a 
supernumerary official or employee 1639. b. On 
board ship, a sailor, or one of a body of sailors, 
over and above the ship's complement 1666. 
c. An additional officer attached to a body of 
men in the army or navy for some special pur- 
pose 1796. d. A retired Wesleyan minister 
1791. e. Theatr. A person employed in addi- 
tion to the regular company, who appears on 
the stage but does not speak. Colloq. abbrev. 
super (see Super sb. 2). 1836. 

b. The whole crew with our black supernumeraries 
*833. 

Supero- (sifl*p<?r*) f mod. comb, form of L. 
superus that is above, upper (see Superior), in 
terms of anatomy and zoology, designating 

f >arts situated above or on the upper side. a. 

n adjs., as Supero-anteTior a., situated above 
and in front; 8upero-exte a nud a., situated 
above and on the outside, b. in derived ad vs., 
as supero-extemally , -posteriorly. 
Surperocci*pital, a, and sb. 1854. [Super- 
I. x b.] Anat. and Zool. A. adj. Situated at 
the upper part of the occiput or back of the 
head. B. sb. The s. bone, an element of the skull 
usu. forming part of the occipital bone, but In 
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some lower vertebrates constituting a distinct 
bone. 

SuperoTdlnate, a. (sb.) 1620. [f. Super- 
1 1 , after subordinate ] A. adj. Superior in rank : 
opp. to Subordinate. Now only in Logie , 
B. sb. One who is superior in rank x8oa. 
Superordination. 1655. [ad. eccl. L. 
superordinatio, -onem choice of a bishop's suc- 
cessor, f. superordinare ; see Super- IV. z and 
Ordination.] z. Ordination of a person, 
while another still holds an office, to succeed 
him in that office when it shall become vacant 

a. Logic . The action of superordinating or con- 
dition of being superordinated ; superordinate 
position or relation 1864. 

+Su perparti*cular, a. (rk) *557- [* d - 

late L. superparticularis ; see Super- IV. a and 
Particular.] Arith . Applied to a ratio in 
which the antecedent contains the consequent 
once with one aliquot part over (e.g. ij, if, ij 
times), i. e. the ratio of any number to the next 
below it (|, }). Also sb., a superparticular 

ratio. -184a. 

fSuperpa*rticnt, a. (sb.) 1557. [» d * late L. 

superpartientem , -ens, f. super- Super- IV. 9 + 
partuns, parttri to divide.] Arith . Applied to 
a ratio in which the antecedent contains the con- 
sequent once with any number (greater than 
one) of aliquot parts over. Also sb., a supor- 
partient ratio. -1788, 

Superphosphate. 1797. [Super- III. 4 

b. ] 1 • Chem. A phosphate containing an excess 

of phosphoric acid ; an acid phosphate. 9. In 
full i. of limei an impure superphosphate of 
lime prepared by treating bones, coprolites, etc. 
with sulphuric acid, and used as a manure 1843. 
tSU'perplus. Chiefly Sc. 1561. [a.med.L.; 
see Super- IV. x and Plus.] — Surplus -1825. 
So fSuperplusage, surplusage 1450. 

Superpose (s»i2pojp^*z), v . 1893. [ad. F. 
superposer , f. super- Super- I. 9 + poser to Pose, 
after L. superponere (see next).] 1. irons. To 
place above or upon something else. UsU. in 
pa. ppie . ; often loosely of two or more things in 
a vertical series ( — placed one above or upon 
another). 9. Physics , etc. To bring into the 
same position so as to coincide ; to cause to 
occupy or coexist in the same space without 
destroying one another, as two or more sets of 
physical conditions (e.g. light-rays, etc.), or 
one such in relation to another 1831. b. Geom. 
To transfer (one magnitude) ideally to the space 
occupied by another, esp. so as to show that 
they coincide 18701 

1 //if. Banting through the network superpos'd By 
selfish occupation M. Asnold.. 

Superposition (siflpoip^zrjan) . 16561 [ad. 
F., ad. late L. superpositio, - onem , f. superponere. 
f. super - Super- I. 9, IV. x + fonere to place (see 
Position).] x. gen . The placing of one thing 
on or above another ; an instance of this 1828. 
a. Geom. The action of ideally transferring one 
figure into the position occupied by another, 
esp so as to show that they coincide 165& b. 
Physics , etc. The action of causing two or more 
sets of physical conditions or phenomena (e. g. 
undulations) to coincide, or coexist in the same 
place; the met of such coincidence or coexis- 
tence 1830. 8* GeoU The deposition of one 

stratum upon another, or the condition of being 
so deposited X799. 4. Sot. The reladve position 
of leaves, etc., on an axis, when situated 
directly above one another, not alternating x88o. 
Superre-alism. 1935. — Surrealism. 
Su*per-roy:al, a. i6za. [Super- IL z.] 
z. That is above royal or kingly rank ; higher 
than royal [ra re), a. Designating a size of paper 
next above that called royal (Royal a, II. 4), 
measuring about X9-21 by 97-98 inches x68x. 
x. The Popes superroiaH power x6xa. 

Supersalt (st£*pais<Mt). z8o6. [f. Super- 
III. 4 b t Salt so. 1 ] Chem, A salt containing 
an excess of the acid over the base. 
Supersaturate, v. 1788. [f. Super- 111. 

z b ; after F. sursa tuner.] irons. To saturate to 
excess ; to add more of some other substance to 
(a given substance) than is sufficient to saturate 
its chiefly in Chem. and Physics. Hence Swpei* 
aataratkm, the action of supersaturating or 
oondltioa of being supersaturated. 
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Superscribe (s> 4 paakrai-b, .'u'puikraib), 
v. Z598. [ad. late L. superscribes v, f. super- 
Super- I. 9 + scribere.] x. irons. To inscribe 
or mark with writing on the surface or upper 
part ; to write upon ; to put an inscription on 
or over 1605. 9. spec. To write a name, address, 
or direction on the outside or cover of; to 
address (a letter, etc.) to a person, arch. 1598. 
b. To wnte (a name or address) upon a letter 
1738. 3. To write one's name at the head of a 
document x6xx. 4. To write (a letter or word) 
above another, or above the line of writing 1776, 
x. He received a Message.. superscribed With 
Speed Steele. a. An envelope, superscribed To Mr. 
Skinner, Merchant Macaulay. 

Superscript (&t£*poiskript), sb. and a. 1588. 
[ad. late L. super scrip tus, superscribtre ; see 
prec. and cf. Script.] tA. sb. ■= next 3. Shaks. 
B. adj. Written above a letter, or above the 
line of wridng t opp. to Subscript B. x86z. 

A. L.L.L . iv. iL 135. 

Superscription (siflpaaskrrpjoa). late ME. 
[a. OF. or ad. late L. superscript to, -onem , f. 
superscribes to Superscribe.] That which is 
superscribed. 1. A piece of writing or an in- 
scription upon or above something, arch, (after 
Matt xxii. 30, etc.). 9. spec. A piece of writing 
at the head or beginning of a document; a 
heading, late ME. 8- The address or direction 
on a letter. Obs. or arch . X5T8. 4. A name 

signed ; a signature. Obs. or arch. rare. 1681. 

x.fig. I learn. .How counterfeit a coin they are who 
friends Bear in their S. Milt. a. S. f the sign fy be- 
fore a prescription 1901. 

Supersede (sitfpwsTd), v. zs 37. [a. OF. 
superceder, later - seder , ad. L. supersedere to sit 
above, etc., i Super- I, II +sedere to Sit.] tx. 
trans. To desist from, discontinue (a procedure, 
an attempt, etc.) ; not to proceed with -i7<;o. 
fb. intr. To desist, forbear, refrain -1850. to. 
To refrain from (discourse, disquisition); to 
omit to mention, refrain from mentioning -i68q. 
t8. To put a stop to (legal proceedings, etc.) ; 
to stop, stay -1838. b. Law. To discharge by 
a writ of supersedeas 1817. f4. To render 

superfluous or unnecessary -1797. 5. To make 

of no effect ; to render void, nugatory, or use- 
less ; to annul ; to override. Now rare or Obs. 
1654. 6. pass. To be set aside as useless or 

obsolete ; to be replaced by something regarded 
as superior Z642. 7. To take the place of 

(something set aside or abandoned) ; to succeed 
to the place occupied by ; to serve, be adopted 
or accepted instead of 1660. 8. To supply the 

place of (a person deprived of or removed from 
an office or position) by another; also, to pro- 
mote another over the head of; pass, to be 
removed from office to make way for another 
1710. b. To supply the place of (a thing) 1861. 
0* Of a person : To take the place of (some one 
removed from an office, or fpromoted) ; to 
succeed and supplant (a person) in a position 
of any kind 1777. 

5. The Norman invader superseded Anglo-Saxon 
institutions 1863. 6 When this work must be super- 
seded by a more perfect history 1838. 7. Oxen were 

superseding horses in farm- work 1B66. 9 Captain 

Maling takes his passage to s. Captain NLsbet in the 
Bonne Citoyenne Nelson. 

H Supersedeas (s'ftpaisfdfes). late ME. [L., 
you shall desist (sea prec.).] x. Law. A writ 
commanding the stay of legal proceedings 
which ought otherwise to have proceeded, or 
suspending the powers of an officer : so called 
from the occurrence of the word in the writ 
More fully writ of 1. iu.jfg. Something which 
stops, stays, or checks -1737. 

a. A Supersedias Cor her loue was euary new-come 
frend 1599. 

(| Supersedere (*i#pois/dI»T*). Sc. Law , 
1547. [L. (see Supersede).] A Judicial order 
or a private agreement granting protection to 
a debtor. 

SuperBedare (-sMi&i). U.S. 1788. [f. 
Supersede + -ur e.) « Supersession. 
Su p e r s cns ual, a. 1683. [Super- II. 1 a.] 
That is above or beyond (the power of) the 
senses, or higher than what is perceived by the 
senses; also, relating to such things as transcend 
sense; often - spiritual. Also absol. with the. 
Superse*rviceable,*. 1605. [Super- III. 
1 a.] More serviceable than Is required or fit- 
ting; officious. Shake. 
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Supersession (n parse *Jan). 1656. [ad. 
med.L. super sessio.) The action of superseding 
or condition of being superseded. 

Supersonic (stwporynik), a. 19x9. [f. 

Super- II. 1 a + L. sonus Sound sb. + -ic.] 
1. Of or pertaining to sound-waves of such a 
high frequency as to be inaudible. 9. Exceed- 
ing the speed of sound In the medium concerned 
* 945 * 

Sup er s titi on (HApaisti-Jon). late ME. [a. 
OF., or ad. L. superstitio, 1 onem , f. superstore to 
stand upon or over, f. super- Super- I. 9 + stare 
to stand.] z. Unreasoning awe or fear of some- 
thing unknown, mysterious, or Imaginary, esp. 
in connexion with religion ; religious belief or 
practice founded upon fear or ignorance 1538. 
b. An irrational religious belief or practice ; a 
tenet, scruple, habit, etc. founded on fear or 
ignorance, late ME. 9. An irrational religious 
system ; a false, pagan, or idolatrous religion. 
Now rare or Obs. 1536. b. A religious ceremony 
or observance of a pagan or idolatrous charac- 
ter. Now rare or Obs. 1539. 3. trans f (from 1). 

Irrational or unfounded belief In general ; an 
unreasonable or groundless notion 1794. 

x. S. is, when things are either abhord or obserued, 
with a zealous or fearefull. but erroneous relation to 
God Hooker, b. When they began to say, that.. all 
wine was an abomination, they pass'd into a direct a. 
Jer. Taylor. a. The Turks received the Mahome- 
lane a. 1603. 3- Of tbe political superstitions,. . none 

is so universally diffused as tbe notion that majorities 
are omnipotent Spencer. 

Superstitious (sifipoistrfas), a. late ME. 
[a. OF. super stitieux, ad. L. supc stitiosus, f. 
suferstitio Superstition.] x. Of the nature 
of. involving, or characterized by superstition, 
a. Subject or addicted to superstition ; believing 
or practising superstitions 1536. fb. Idola- 
trously or extravagantly devoted -1704. +3. 

Over-scrupulous ; punctilious ; extremely care- 
ful or particular -1816. 4. Used in or regarded 

with superstition; venerated, observed, or be- 
lieved in, in the way of superstition. Now rare 
or Obs. 1566. tb. Magical ; credited with super- 
natural efficacy -1651. +5. Extraordinary; 

excessive; superfluous -1640. 

x. Their S. Belief, of Ghosts, Spirits, Daemons, 
Devils, Fayries, and Hob-goblins 1678. S. uses 
(Law), * where lands, tenements, or goods, are given 
for the maintenance of persons to pray for the souls 
of dead men in purgatory, or to maintain perpetual 
obits, lamps, etc/ a. It seem'd . .to a S. eye the haunt 
Of Wood-Gods and Wood-Nymphs Milt. b. Hen. 
VIII , iil L 131. 5. They, .have such a a. conceit of 
their owne merit and temper [etc.] 1638. Hence Su- 
perstl'tioualy ado., -ness. 

Superstruct fsitf-poistrekt), v. Now rare 
or Obs. 1642. [f. L. superstruct superstruere , 

f. super- Super- I. 9 + struere to build.] To 
build upon something else ; to construct upon 
a foundation ; to erect as a superstructure. Usu. 
\jig . or in fig. context. Also absol. 

Those, .on whose approbation his esteem of himself 
was supers rructed Johnson. 

Superstructive (sitfpoistrxrktiv), a. (sb.) 
Now rare. 1625. [L l <. superstruct- \ see prec. 
and -IVE.] A. adj. Belonging to the super- 
structure ; opp. to fundamental 1649. fB. sb. 
Something belonging to or constituting the 
superstructure -1644. So fSuperatnrctor, one 
who builds a superstructure. 

Superstructure (s»« # poistr*>ktifij, -tfw). 
1641. [f. Super- I. 3 + Structure.] i. A 
building considered in relation to Its founda- 
tion ; an upper part of a building, erected upon 
a lower supporting part ; any material structure 
resting on something else as a foundation 1645. 
9 .fig. An immaterial structure, as of thought, 
action, etc., figured as being built upon some- 
thing else a* a foundation 1641. 

l. la som Placet, as in Amsterdam, the Foundation 
costs more than the S. 1645. 

Supetsubstaotial (sWpaisFbateeiiffcl), a, 
1534. [ad. late L. supcrsubstantialis , C super* 
Super- II. 1 a + substantia SUBSTANCE 1 see 
-al i.l 1. In allusion to late L. supersubstantia- 
lit in the Vulgate version of Matt. vl. 11 (tr. Gr. 
iviovetot, which is now usu. held to mean 
• pertaining to the ooming day'). Above or 
transcending material substance ; spiritual t 
esp. In ret to the eucharisdo bread, a Above 
or transcending all substance or beings chiefly 


9 (men), a (pees), au(lewd). v (c«rt). g(Fr. chef), 9 (ever), oi (/, &e). 9 (Fr. eon dc vie). t(sA)« i (Psyche). 9 (whet). 
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of God 1534. So Sirperaubsta'ntiato v, [after 
transubstantiate] trans. to make 8. 

Superterranean (stwtpMtflrfl'nffUi), a . (j 3.) 

1691. ff. mod.L. * superterra neus, f. super- 
Super- 1. 1 a + terra earth ; see - an.] That is 
or dwells above, or on the surface of, the earth ; 
above-ground s opp. to subterranean. Also sb. , 
a dweller above ground or on the earth. 

Numerous chambers both s. and subterranean >8x6. 
So Su<perterra*neoua m 1671. 

Superterrene (siMtpoiterf'n), a. 1709. [ad. 
late L. superitrrenus ; see Super- I. x A and 
Terrene.] t. — prec. a. ~ next z. 1755. 

Superterrestrial (s^paitcre-striai), a. 
1737, [See Super- I. x a and Terrestrial.] 
1. Existing, or belonging to a region, above the 
earth, a. - Superterranean 1875. 
Su'pertonic. 1806. [Super- II. a b.] Mus. 
The note next above the tonic ; the second of 
the scale. Also at t rib, applied to a chord 
having this note for its root. 

Supervene (s»£paivrn), v. 1647. [ad. L. 
supervening, f. ^Pf 9 ^ Super- IV. 1 + venire to 
come.] 1. intr. To come on or occur as some- 
thing additional or extraneous ; to come directly 
or shortly after something else, either as a con- 
sequence of it or in contrast with it; to follow 
closely upon some other occurrence or condition, 
fa. trans. To come directly or soon after, to 
follow closely; occas. to come after so as to 
take the place of, to supersede -18 to. 

s. Upon a sudden supei vened the death of the king 
1647. Typhus supervening on a gunshot wound 1870. 

Supervenience (Btfipajvfniens). rare. 
1644. ( f. next ; see -KNCE.] The fact of bring 
supervenient, or of supervening ; supervention. 

Supervenient (s»«p3Jvf*nient), a. 1594. 
[ad. L, supervenient -, -ens, supervening to 
Supervene.] Supervening; coming on some- 
thing as an extraneous addition ; coming on 
after (and in connexion or contrast with) some- 
thing else ; occurring subsequently. 

Some s. cause of discord may overpower this original 
amity Johnson. 

Supervention (sifiparve^njan). 1649. [ad. 
late L. svperucntio, -onem , f. supervenire to 
Supervene.] The action or fact of super- 
vening; coming on in addition; subsequent 
occurrence. 

Supervised (sifl-psivaizfll). Now rare. 
165a. [f. med.L. supervis-, supervidere, L super- 
Super- I. a + videre.] « Supervision. 

Supervise (sU5*paivrix), w. 1588. [f. med. 
L. supervis-, tupervidert ; see prec.] ti. trans. 
To look over, survey, inspect ; to read through, 
peruse -17x1. +b. spec. To read through for 
correction; to revise -1751. 9. To oversee, 

have the oversight of, superintend the execution 
or performance of (a thing), the movements or 
work of (a person) 1645. fSuperviae sb. Shaks, 
Supervision (sifipaivi-gon). 1640. fad. 

med.L, supervisio, -onem , f. supervidere.] The 
action or function of supervising; oversight, 
superintendence. 

Supervisor (siA'paivsizaj^. 1454. [ad. 
med.L. , f. supervis supervidere ; see -OR.] One 
who supervises, x. A person who exercises 
general direction or control over a business, a 
body of workmen, etc. ; one who inspects and 
directs the work of others, tb. <— Overseer sb. 
x b, -1767. c. An inspector of highways ; now 
only U. S. a road -master on a railway XJ555. fa. 
An onlooker, spectator, observer -xoio. 3. 
One who reads over, esp. for the purpose of] 
correction ; a reviser. Now rare or Ohs, 1624. 

i, d. fn some of the United States, an elected official 
charged with the administration of a township or 
Other county subdivision 188s. e. US. One who 
supervises tbe courses and the teachers in a school. 
Hence Su'pervisorabip, the office or function of a a 

Supervisory (siwpaxvai**5ri), a. 1847. [f. 
L. supervis - Supervise +-ory *.] Having the 
function of supervising ; of, pertaining to, or 
exercising supervision, 

Supinato (s«**ptnrit) f v. 1831. [f. L* supi- 
vat-, supinare, i . supinus Supine <*.] Physiol, 
trams . To turn (the hand or fore limb) so that 
tbe back of U is downward or backward ; 80 
turn (the log) outwards. Opp. to Pronats w, 

Supination (sU9ptn^i*Jan). 1666. [ad. L. 
mpi*atio, -entm, f. tupinany ms prec. and 
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-ATION.] Physiol. The action of turning the 
hand or Tore limb so that the back Of it Is down- 
ward or backward 5 the position of a limb so 
turned. (Opp. to Pronation.) 

Supinator (sid*pinr«t(fi). 1615, [mod.L., 
f. supinat-, supinare to SUPINATE ; see -OR.] 
Anat. A muscle by which supination is effected 
or assisted ; spec, one of two muscles of the 
fore-arm or fore limb, s. radii brevis and s. radii 
longus. 

Supine (sifl-pain), sb. 150a, [ad. L. sufit- 
num, neut. sing. (sc. verbum) of supinus (see 
next), tr. Gr. Cirrtos passive.] Gram, In Latin 
grammar, applied to forms of a verbal noun, the 
one an accus. sing, ending in -turn or -sum, used 
with vbs. of motion and called the first or ^for- 
mer s., the other a locative sing, ending in -tu 
or -su, used with adjs. and called the second or 
flatter s. (The term is applied by some gram- 
marians to the English infinitive with to, as in 
OE. td sciawienne, mod. Eng. to show.) 

Supine (si£pai*n, sitfpain), a. 1500. [ad. 
L. supinus, f. Italic *r*p~, root of super above, 
tuperus higher ; see -inb 4 .] 1. Lying on one's 

back, lying with the face or front upwards. 
Also said of the position, b. Of the hand or 
arm : With the palm upward ; supinated 1668. 
c. Of a part of the body t Situated so as to be 
upward ; upper, superior x66x, d. trans/. 
Sloping or inclining backwards, poet. X697. a. 
fig . Morally or mentally inactive, inert, or in- 
dolent 1603. b. Not active; passive 18143. 

1. They buried their dead on tberr backs, or in a a. 
position Sir T. Browne. d. If the Vine On rising 
Ground be plac’d, or Hills s. Drydkn. a. The &. 
slaves Of blind authority Shelley. The listless and 
s. life which he had been leading Thackeray. Hence 
Supine-ly ado., -nee a. 

fSuprnity. 1548. [ad. L. supinitas , f. su- 
pinus Supine a . ; see -ity.] x. Supine be- 
haviour or state of mind ; inertness -1750. a. 
Posture with the face upward (rare) -1755. 

|| Suppedaneum(s0pfdfi'n/#m). 1863. [Late 
L, f. sup- — Sub- + pid-, pes foot.] A support 
for the feet of a crucified person, projecting 
from the vertical shaft of the cross So fSup- 
peda'neoua a. rare. 1646-1711. 
fSuppe-ditate, v. 1535. [f. L. suppeditat-, 
suppeditare .] trans. To furnish, supply -1754- 

Suppeditation (srpeditJi-Jan). Now rare 
or Ohs. 1605. fad. L. suppeditatio, -onem.'] The 
action of supplying what is needful ; supply 

Supper (s»*pai), sb. ME. [a. OK. soper, 
super , sou per, subst. use of souper SUP v.*l x. 
The last meal of the day ; (contextually] the 
hour at which this is taken, supper-time. (For- 
merly, the last of the three meals of the day 
(breakfast, dinner, and supper) ; now, the last 
substantial meal of the day when dinner is 
taken in the middle of the aay, or a late meal 
following an early evening dinner.) Often with- 
out article, demonstrative, possessive, or the 
like, esp. when governed by a prep, (to have s . ; 
at, to, for, after s.). 9. spec. a. The Last S. : 

the last meal taken by Jesus Christ with the 
Apostles before his crucifixion, at which he in- 
stituted the Eucharist ME. b. The Lord's S., 
the Dominical S., theS. 1 the Eucharist or Holy 
Communion 1533. 

attrib. and Comb., as s. -dance , -dish , -table, -things j 
•.-party, a party assembled at s., a social gathering 
of this kind t -quadrille, the quadrille danced just 
before s. ; -room, a room in which s. is served! -time, 
the time at which s. is (normally) taken. 

Su’pper, v- z 6aa. [f. prec.] X- trans. a. 
To provide with supper ; to entertain at supper, 
b. To give (horses, cattle, etc.) their evening 
feed and bed them down for the night. Chiefly 
Sc. and n. dial, 18x6. a. intr. To take one s 
supper : to sup 1691, 

s. we intend to dinner him and s. him round, and 
by degrees make him our own 17x5. 

Supperless (sv^poxltt), a. 15x5. [-less.] 
Without supper. 

They 1 e..send him supperlesse to bed B. Jons. 

Supping (sv’piq), vbl. sb .* late ME. Tf. 
Sup vP + -inq v 3 *• The action of Sup v.* ; 
drinking by spoonfuls or mouthfuls, a. Chiefly 
pi. Food (sing, a food) that can b« supped ; esp. 
broth. Now dial late ME. 

Supping {sp‘pii))r vbL sb.* late ME. [f. 
SUP vP + -INO *. j The action of taking supper. 
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Supplant (sJfpld'nt), t?» ME. [a. OF. sup- 
plant er, or ad. L. supplant are to trip up, f. rup- 
m Sub- 95 + planta sole of the foot.] f 1 . trans . 
To trip up, cause to stumble or fall by tripping 
-1667. fa. fig. To cause to fall from a position 
of power, superiority, or virtue ; to cause the 
downfall of, bring low -1780. 3. To dispossess 
and take the place of (another), esp. by treacher- 
ous or dishonourable means ME. ta.To take 
up by the roots ; to root out, uproot (a plant, 
or something likened thereto) -1644. 6- To 

remove from its position, get rid of, oust; 
occas. to replace or supersede by something 
else. Now rare. 1576. 6. Chiefly of things r 

To take the place of, supersede 167X. 

s. HU Armes clung to hU Ribs, his Leggs entwining 
Each other, till supphmted down he fellA monstrous 
Serpent Milt. 3. He most unworthily supplanted 
and turned out the worthy Curate.. out of his own 
cure of souls 1731. 5. S. the Alpcs, and lay them 

smooth and plaine Drayton. 6 . These pantomimes 
will very soon s. ell poetry 1789. Hence Sup- 
pla'nter ME. 

Supplantation (sz?p1ant*t*Jdn). late ME. 
[a. OF., ad. late L. supplantatio, -onem, f. sup- 
plan tare to Supplant.] x . The dispossession 
or displacement of a person in a position, esp. 
by dishonourable means. 9. The supersession 
or displacement of one thing by another x6o8. 
Supple (strp’l), a . ME. [a. OK. : — L. sup- 
plicem, supplex * bending under *, hence, sub- 
missive, suppliant, f. sup- Sub- a +plic-, root of 
plicare to fold. ) f x. Not rigid ; soft, tender, 
-late MEL 9. That is easily bent or folded 
without breaking or cracking ; pliant, flexible, 
late ME. b. fig. Adaptable; elastic 1781. 3. 

Of the body, limbs, etc. : Capable of bending 
easily ; moving easily or nimbly 1530. b. transf, 
of movements, etc.: Characterized by flexibility 
of body or limb 1599. 4 .fig. Yielding readily 

to persuasion or influence ; compliant ME. g. 
Compliant or accommodating from selfish mo- 
tives ; artfully or servilely complaisant or ob- 
sequious 1607. b. transf. Characterized by 
ingratiating or fawning complaisance 1623. 

a. Whipping the stream with his s. fly-rod 187a. 
Rubbed in. .in sufficient quantify to keep the skin a. 
and unctuous 1899. b. Hu s. address and determina- 
tion saved Rome from a revolution 1870. 3. Limbs 

so s. 1 will ao stubborn I Richardson. S. hues, in ref 
to insincere or obsequious obeisance 1 Will ye submit 
your necks, and chuse to bend The a. knee 7 Milt. 
b. Keep a.. a position of the body 1809. 4. Let me 

be soft and a to thy will G. Herbert. 3. A i. and 
flattering courtier Evelyn. b. We Britons slight 
Those s. arts which foreigners delight 1690. Henca 
Sn*pple-ly ado., -ness. 

Supple (sf?*p , l) , v. late ME. [f. prec., after 
OF. asoplir (mod.F. assouplir).] 1. trans. To 
soften, mollify (the heart or mind) ; to make 
compliant or complaisant. Obs. or arch , b. 
intr. and reft. To be submissive or compliant to 
Obs. or arch. 144a n. To make (skin, leather, 
and the like) supple, pliant, or flexible X530. 
ts. To reduce the hardness of, to soften. Also 
absol. -1798. 1*4. To soften or mollify (a wound, 
swelling, etc.) by applying an unguent, a fomen* 
tation, etc. ; to anoint with oil -1688. 5. To 

make (the limbs, the body, the person) supple 
or capable of bending easily ; spec, of the train- 
ing of saddle-hot ses 1570. o. gen. To make 
pliant, flexible, or smooth ; also, to tone down, 
modify 15^0. 

s. Suppled with Sicknrsse, he confessed his Fault 
Fuller, a. Hard new boots not yet suppled by use 
1915. 5* In order to s. the recruit, . .he will be prac- 
tised in the ..movements 1847. 6. To set free, to s. 

and te train the faculties Lowell. 

Su*pple-Jack. 1795. [f. Supple a. ♦ Jack 
sb. 1 ] 1. A name for various climbing and 

twining shrubs with tough pliable stems found 
in tropical and subtropical forests; applied in 
the West Indies to various sapindaoeous plants, 
as species of Paullinia and Serjania ; in Central 
America, to the rh&mnaceous Berchemia volubi- 
Its, and to a species of Zigyphus ; and elsewhere 
to plants of similar habit, b. The stems of these 
plants as a material 1804. a. A walking-stick 
or cane made of the stem Of one of these plants; 
a tough pliant stick 1748. 3* A toy represent- 
ing the human figure, the limbs of which axe 
manipulated by a string (U.S,) 1809. 
Supplement (sa pLfarifnt), sh. late ME. 
[ad. L. supplementum , t supplere SUPPLY is] 
^Something added to supply a deficiency | an 
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auxiliary means, an aid; occas. of a person. 
(Now rare in general sense.) b. A part added 
to complete a literary work or any written ac- 
count or document ; spec, a part of a periodical 
publication issued as an addition to tne regular 
numbers and containing some special item or 
items 1568. c. Math, (a) S. of an arc or angle, 
the amount by which an arc is less than a semi- 
circle, or an angle less than two right angles. 
(b) An additional term introduced in certain 
cases in an equation or expression (abbrev. 
Supp. ). 1570. +a. The action of supply ing what 
b wanting ; the making good of a deficiency or 
shortcoming -1660. b. Sc. Law. Oath in s., a 
suppletory oath 1673. +3. The reinforcement 

of troops ; chiefly concr, (sing, and pi.), rein- 
forcements) -1605. t+. The action of supply- 
ing or providing ; that which is supplied ; 
supply, provision -1658. 

Supplement (sD*pl/m£nt, sopl/memt), v. 
1839. [f. prec.) trans. To furnish a supple- 

ment to, supply the deficiency in ; also, to 
supply (a deficiency). 

The two sets of dissimilar conditions a. and throw 
light upon each other x868. 

Supplemental (srpllme-ntal),^. (sb.) 1605. 
[f. as prec. + -AL.] A. adj. «■ next A. Const. 
to, of b. Math, 1798. B. sb. A supplementary 
fact, etc. (rare) 1670. 

A. Womens Supplimentall Art, does but the rath' __ 
bewray Natures Defects 1629. S. air, the air that 
remains in the lungs after an ordinary expiration, b. 
S. angle, either (in relation to the other) of two angles 
which are together equal to two right angles. S. arc, 
either of two arcs which are together equal to a semi- 
circle. S. chord , the chord of a supplemental arc. 
Hence Suppleme'ntally adv. 

Supplementary (s»plfme*ntfiri), a. (sb.) 
1667. [f. as prec, + -ary 1 .] A. adj. Of the 

nature of, forming, or serving as, a supplement. 
Const, to. Often in techn. uses. B. sb, A sup- 
plementary person or thing 18 ia. 

A. To this Claim., was added a a paper containing 
a list of grievances Macaulay. Hence Suppleme'iv 
tarily adv. 

Supplementation (smpttment/i-Jan). 1854, 
[f. Supplement d.+-ation.] The action of 
supplementing ; also, an instance of this, a 
supplementary addition. 

Suppletion (s£pl* *Jan). rare, M E. [a. OF., 
ad. L. *suppletio, n. of action f. s upplere to 
Supply.] The action or an act of supplying ; 
something supplied. 

Suppletive (sdplrtiv), a. rare, 1816. [ad. 
roed. L. supple tivus, f. supp let-, supplere .] Having 
the attribute of supplying deficiencies. 
Suppletory (sxrpUlori), a, and sb. i6a8. 
[ad. late L. suppletorius, f. supplet - ; see prec. 
and -OHY *.] A. adj. Supplementary. Const. 
to, of. Now rare. b. Law. S. oath , an oath 
(given by a party in his own favour) admitted 
to supply a deficiency in legal evidence 1736. 
+B. sb. A supplement -1707. 

The rite of confirmation., is an admirable s. of an 
early Baptisme Jkr. Taylor. 

Supplied (s£pbi&l)« Now rare. 1759. 
[f. Supply v. +-AL a.] The act of supplying. 
The. .s. of all the wants of life 1819, 

Suppliance 1 (s£ptai*4ns). Now rare. 
1598. [f. as prec. +-ance.] — Supply sb. 
Suppliance 2 (sxrpli&ns). rare. poet. 1611. 
ff. Suppliant a . 1 ; sec -ance.J The action of 
a suppliant ; supplication. So Su'ppliancy. 
Suppliant (s0*pliAnt), sb. and a . 1 Now 
poet, or rhet. late ME. [a. F., pr. pple. of sup- 
plier j — L. supplicare SUPPLICATE vj] A. sb 
One who supplicates ; a humble petitioner. 

Thy a. 1 beg, and clasp thy knees Milt. 

B. adj. Supplicating, humbly petitioning 
2586. b. transf Expressing or involving sup- 
plication 1667. 

The Rich grow a., and the Poor grow proud Dry- 
dem. b. To bow and sue for grace With a. knee Milt. 
Hence Su'ppliantly adv. 

fSuppli-ant, 1611. [£ Supply v.+ 

-ANT, J Supplementary. SHAK6. 

Supplicant (sxrplik&nt), sb. and a. Now 
rare cxc. arch • 2597. [ad. L. supplicantem , 
-ans, supplicare.] A. sb. « Suppliant sb. b. 
spec. One who supplicates for a degree; see 
Supplicate v. 3. 1649. 

The ..supplicants, who repair to the churches <834. 
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B. adj — Suppliant a . 1 1597, Hence Strp- 
plicantly adv. 

|| Supplicat (sxrplikaet). 1660. [L., — he 
supplicates.] A supplication, petition; spec. 
(now only) in English universities, a formal 
petition for a degree or for incorporation. 
Supplicate (sD'plikut), v. late ME. [f. L. 
supplicat supplicare, f. sup- SUB- a + plic-, 
root of flicare to bend.] x. intr. To beg, or 
entreat numbly ; to present a humble petition. 
9. trans. To petition humbly X643. 3. spec, 

intr. In Oxford University, to present a formal 
petition for a degree or for incorporation 1691. 

s. O holy Mary ..%. for the devout Female Sex X771. 
s. The Church., did s. protection from the tempo rail 
powers 1660. Shall I brook to be supplicated ? Ten- 
nyson. So Su'pplicator, one who supplicates t a 
su pliant, petitioner. Su'ppllcatlngly adv. 
Supplication fsoplik^Jan). late ME. [a. 
OF., ad. I» supplicatio-, - onem , f. supplicare .1 
The action, or an act, of supplicating ; humble 
or earnest petition or entreaty, b. A written 
or formal petition. Obs. exc. Hist, late ME. 
c. (A) humble prayer addressed to God (or a 
deity) ; chiefly pi., spec, the petitions for special 
blessings in litanies 1490. d. Rom. Antiq. A 
religious solemnity decreed on the occasion of 
some important public event, esp. in thanks- 
giving for victory 1606. e. spec. In Oxford 
University, a formal petition for a degree or 
for incorporation 1691. 

Supplicatory (sir pi ik^5ri), a. 1450. [ad. 
med.L. supplicatorius ; see -ory *."] Expressing, 
consisting of, or containing supplication. 

|| Supplicavit (srplik^i’vit). 1507. [L., — 
he has supplicated.] Law. A writ formerly 
issuing out of the King’s Bench or the Court of 
Chancery for taking surety of the peace against 
a person : so called from the first word in the 
writ. 

Supplier (s^pbioj). 1607. [f. Supply v. 
+ -er *.J One who (or that which) supplies. 
Supply (s£pbi ), sb. late ME. [f. next.] 
L The action of supplying, or condition of being 
supplied. +i. Assistance, succour, support, 
relief -1697. a. The act of making up a de- 
ficiency, or of fulfilling a want or demand 1500. 
+3* The act of supplying something needed 
-1673. b« Now only in ref. to persons: The 
act, or position, of supplying a vacancy, or 
officiating temporarily instead of another, esp. 
os a minister or preacher ; on s. » acting in such 
a capacity 1580. 4. The provision or furnishing 

erf a person, etc. with necessaries 1781. II. 
That which is supplied. •[x. collect, sing, or 
pi. An additional body of persons, esp. rein- 
forcements of troops -1750. a. One who sup- 
plies a vacancy or acts as substitute for another ; 
esp. a minister or preacher who temporarily 
officiates in a vacant charge or pulpit 1584. 3. 

A quantity or amount 0/ something supplied or 
provided 1607. 4. absol. (A) provision of funds 

or food ; (a quantity of) money or provisions 
supplied or to be supplied : now chiefly spec. 
the food and stores necessary for an armed 
force x6ix. g. collect, sing, or pi. A sum of 
money granted by a national legislature for 
expenses of government not provided for by 
the revenue 1626. 6. Pol. Econ. The amount 

of any commodity produced and available for 
purchases correl. to Demand sb. 4. 1776. 

1. The Earle of Salisbury craueth s. Shaks. 3. The 
wine was passed, and a fresh supply ordered Dickens. 
4. England, .sent Money and other Supplies into 
Ireland 1687. 5. The Commons declared .. that re- 

dress of grievances must precede the grant of supplies 
Green. 6. If the demand exceeds the s. the price 
will rise 1900. 

Supply (s£pbi*)» v. late ME. [a. OF. 
so(n)pleer, later supplier , ad. L. supplere, f. sup- 
Su B- 35 + - plere to till ( plenus FULL).] + x . trans. 
To help, aid, assist; to succour, relieve; to 
support, maintain ; occas. to deliver from -175a 
fa. To furnish with (additional) troops ; to re- 
inforce. Also absol. -1825. 3. ta. To supple- 

ment -173a b. To add (something that is 
wanting) 2450. 4. To make up for, make good, 

compensate for (a defect, loss, or void) ; to 
compensate for (the absence of something) by 
providing a substitute, late ME. 5. To Fulfil, 
satisfy (a need or want) by furnishing what is 
wanted 2567. 6. To furnish, provide, afford 

(something needed, desired, or used): now 


imon in. 1. id. o. v_an enr ivcginaiu umimnca 
memory. ,s him with no probable cause? 1827. *1. 

i comfortable heat.. Which might a the Sun Milt. 
a. To 'a the pulpits' of ministers who left home 
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usu. with Impersonal subj. 2590. 7. To furnish 
(a thing) with what is necessary or desirable ; 
in early use, without const, to make provision 
for 1599. b. transf. To furnish with an occu- 
pant, tenant, or contents ; to fill, poet . 1607. c. 
A mat. and Phys. Of a nerve or blood-vessel t 
To furnish with energy or nourishment (the 
part or organ to which it is distributed) 1843. 
8. To furnish or provide (a person) with some- 
thing; in early use, without const, to satisfy 
the wants of, provide for ; now usu., to furnish 
with regular supplies of a commodity 2567. 9. 

To fill (another s place) ; esp. (now only) to 
occupy as a substitute, late ME. +10. To ful- 
fil, discharge, perform (an office or function), 
esp. as a substitute for another -1748. xx. To 
take the place of ; to serve as, or furnish, a sub- 
stitute for ; to replace. Now rare or Obs. 1606. 
1 9. Of a cleric or minister : To occupy (a church, 
pulpit, etc.) as a substitute, or temporarily ; to 
act as ( supply ' for (another) ; also absol. 17 19. 

3. a. Nature is supplide in him by Art 16x5. b. S. 
words that are wanting 1824. 4. That which most 

supplied their want of experience 1600. 5. Some pri- 
vate purse Supplies his need with an usurious loan 
Cowper. 6 * Tne fres< o-pain tings, .of Crete have sup- 
plied the clearest proof of it 1910. 7. She.. With 

flow'r and fruit the wilderness supplies Cowper. _ b. 
Timon m. i. 18. _ 8. Can Sir Reginald Glanville's 
memory 
A < 

___ __ _ __e pulpits’ 

1895. Hence tSupplyment (rare), the act of sup- 
plying, or what is supplied -1611. 

Support (s#p5*Mt), sb. late M E. [f. next.] 
I. The action of supporting. 1. The action, or 
an act, of preventing a person from giving way, 
backing him up, or taking his part ; assistance, 
countenance, backing, b. Spiritual help ; men- 
tal comfort 1500. c. Corroboration or sub- 
stantiation (of a statement, principle, etc.); 
advocacy (of a proposal, motion, etc.) 1771. d. 
Mil. The action of supporting other troops. 
In s. : acting as a second line. 1805. 9. The 

action of keeping from failing, exhaustion, or 
perishing ; esp. the supplying of a living thing 
with what is necessary for subsistence ; the 
maintenance 0/life 1686. b. The action of con- 
tributing to the success or maintaining the value 
of something 1913. 3. 1 he action or fact of 

holding up, keeping from falling, or bearing 
the weight of something ; the condition of being 
so supported 1663. 

*. Your gallant a of me at the Battle of Copenhagen 
Nelson. C. The evidence to be called in a. of their 
statement 1891. a. Alone, it is imiuflicient for the *. 
of life 1857. A youth.. found about the streets with- 
out visible means of a 1915. 3. Without any s. of 

columns Evelyn. 

II. One who or that which supports. 1. A 
supporter, * prop \ * stay * 1594. b. Mil (pi.) 
A supporting body of troops ; the second line 
in a battle 1853. 9. That which supports life ; 

means oi livelihood or subsistence 1599. b. 
On# who or that which furnishes means of live- 
lihood, or maintains a person or community 
1745. 3- Anything that holds up, or sustains 

the weight of, a body, or upon which it rests 
I 57°- 

1. High lone the heauens among (Their a. that 
suffer wrong) Kvn. a. Lntelyhood and s. fit for their 
estates 1611. b. Her slender earnings were the sole 
s. of the family Lamb. 3. A crucible, . . with its cover 
and a s. Faraday. 

Support (s^do» ' it), v. late ME. [ad. (O)F. 
supporter, ad. L. supportare to convey, f. sup- 
~ Sub- 9 $+portare to carry.] x. trans. To en- 
dure without opposition or resistance ; to bear 
with, put up with, tolerate. (In mod. use often 
a gallicism.) tb. To endure, undergo ; to bear 
up against -1805. a. To strengthen the position 
01 (a person or community) by one's assistance, 
countenance, or adherence ; to stand by, back 
up. late ME. b. To uphold or maintain the 
validity or authority of (a thing) ; also, to give 
support to (a course of action) 1638. 3. a. To 
back up in a statement or an opinion x686. b. 
To furnish authority for or corroboration of (a 
statement, etc.) ; to bear out, substantiate 1761. 
c. To second or speak in favour of (a proposition, 
or one who makes a proposition) ; to maintain 
the truth of (an opinion, etc.) 1736. 4. To pro- 
vide for the maintenance of, bear the expense 
of. Now only with immaterial obj. late ME. 
b. Law. Of an estate : To be such as to provide 
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lor (a remainder) 1694. 5. To furnish food or 

sustenance for ; to supply with the necessaries 
of life, late ME. b. To sustain (the vital func- 
tions) ; also, to keep up the strength of (a sick 
person) 1704. 0. To bear, hold, or prop up. 

late ME. jb. refi . To hold oneself up, keep 
an erect position -1737. tc. To give one’s arm 
to (a lady) ; to take (a person) on one's arm 
-1816. a. To sustain (a weight of so much) 
1736. e. Her. in pass. To be flanked by sup- 
porters 156a. 7. To constitute the substratum 
of (a structure) ; to sustain in position above, 
have on it or at the top 1617. ■fb. Mttaph . To 
be the subject or substratum of -17x0. 8. To 

keep (a person, his mind, etc.) from failing or 
giving way ; to give courage, confidence, or 
power of endurance to. Also t refi, 1602. 9. 

a. To maintain unimpaired, preserve from de- 

cay or depreciation 15x5. b. To preserve from 
failure, contribute to the success of (an under- 
taking) ; also, to maintain (a price) 1779. c. 
To maintain in being or in action ; to keep up , 
to provide the necessary matter for 1738. d. Of 
specie: To guarantee the convertibility of (a 
paper currency) 1868. xo. To sustain (a cha- 
racter) in a dramatic performance ; gen, to act 
or play (a part), bear (a character) 1709. 11. 

To give assistance to in a battle, esp. by a 
second line of troops; to second (a leading 
actor) ; to assist as a subordinate in a contest, 
a musical performance, eta 1848. b. To oc- 
cupy a position by the side of, with the object 
of giving assistance or encouragement ; hence, 
to assist by one’s presence or attendance 1886. 

1. These things his high spirit could not s. Evelyn. 

b. Pretliee how does she s. this news? 1671. a. He 

had no party in the country to s. him 1884. 3. b. 

The application was supported by an affidavit of the 
applicant 1885. C. Godolphin . .had supported the 
Exclubion Bill Macaulay. 4. This luxury was sup- 
ported by a thriving trade Macaulay. 5. The burden 
of supporting the poor ought to be sustained by all 
ranks 1801. 6. S. him by the arme Shako, 7. 

1 Andirons * in front to a. the logs of wood 1907. 9. 

a. To & the ancient character of the corps 1803. b. 
Indian gold shares have been supported 1898. C. The 
conversation. . was well supported till midnight 1785. 
10. In order to s. the rdle which they unconsciously 
fall into 188S. xi. b. Mr. Gladstone was supported 
right and left by Lord Hartington and Sir William 
Hai court 1B86. Hence tSuppo*rtmeut, support. 

Supportable (sffp6»*itabT), o. 1577. [See 
prec. and -able.] Capable of being supported ; 
endurable ; defensible. Hence Supportabi'lity, 
Suppo’rtableness. Suppo-rtably adv. 
tSuppo-rtance. 1490. [f. Support v. + 

-ANCit.] — Support sb. in various senses -1830. 
tSupporta tioo. late ME. [a. OF., ad. 
late L. support at to, -onem, f. supportare to Sup- 
port.] — Support sb. in various senses -1768. 
Supporter (s#pfls*jtM'>. late ME. [f. Sup- 
port v , + -ER *.] x. One who sides with, backs 
up, assists, or countenances a person, cause, 
etc. a. One who keeps a person or thing from 
failing, giving way, or perishing ; a sustainer, 
maintainer 1475. b. Chem. A substance that 
maintains some process, esp. combustion 1806. 
8* — Support sb . II. 3. 1595. b. A leg. (Now 
only foe.) 1601. tc. A sepal -171a. 4. Her, A 

figure of an animal, mythical creature, or hu- 
man being, represented as holding up or stand- 
ing beside the shield ; e.ich of two such figures, 
one on each side of the shield 157a. 5. One who 
attends another for the purpose of giving physi- 
cal or moral support ; hence, an attendant, as 
in a procession 1586. 

1. Staunch supporters of the Church 1836. a. 
Loyalty. .The great S. of his awful Throne JDiydkn. 

L A Building set upon Supporters 1707. C. The 
:lcets. and Supporters of Flowers, are Figured : As 
In the Five Brethren of the Rose Bacon, s* Ingrati- 
tude, .sitting in its Throne, with Pride at its Right- 
hand, and Cruelty at its Left 1 worthy Supporters of. . 
such a reigning Impiety 1675. Suppo*rtroae, a 
female s. 

Supportive (s0pC»\itiv), a. ran, 1593. 
[f. Support v, +-ive.] Having the quality of 
supporting; sustaining. 

Supportless, a. 1643. [*• Support sb, 
+ -less. 1 +1 • That cannot be • supported * ; 
intolerable. MILT, a. Destitute of support, 
unsupported 168 x. 

Suppoa&ble (stfpfr-zib’l), a, 1643. [f. 
Suppose v.+-able.] Capable of being sup- 


posed ; that may be thought to exist or to be 
true, or that can be assumed for the sake of 
argument; presumable, imaginable. Hence 
Suppo*sably adv, (chiefly £/.£.), presumably. 
Supposed late ME. [a. OF. 

supposail(l)e, f. supposer to Suppose ; see -AL.] 
+1. The action of supposing, supposition -1839. 
a. An act of supposing ; something that is sup- 
posed ; a supposition, hypothesis ; an assump- 
tion, conjecture. Now rare* late ME. fa. A 
notion, opinion -161a. t4* A statement, alle- 
gation (as in a writ or indictment) -1651. 

x. Phr. Upon s. (of vt that..). By, upon s ^ as Is (or 
was) supposed, supposedly. 3. Haml. 1. ii. 18. 

Suppose (s£p£u*z), sb, 1566. [f. next.] I. 
An act of supposing : a supposition, hypothesis, 
conjecture. Now always referring to a supposi- 
tion expressed or expressible by means of the 
vb. * suppose tb. gen. Supposition -1719. 
ta. (An) expectation -1606. 

x. Fatted with Supposes of fine Hopes B. Tons. 

Suppose (s£pJu*z), v. ME. [a. OF. sup - 
(p)oser, f. sup- — Sub- 3 + poser Pose t/. 1 , repr. 
L. sup posit- supponere .] +1. trans. To hold as 

a belief or opinion ; to believe as a fact ; to 
think -1658. ta. To form an idea of, conceive, 
imagine ; to apprehend, guess -1781. t3- To 

have in mind or as an object of thought or 
speculation ; to think of, conceive, imagine, 
contextually, to suspect -1763. t4. To expect 

-1760. 5. To assume (without ref. to truth or 

falsehood) as a basis of argument, or for the 
purpose of tracing the consequences ; to frame 
as a hypothesis ; to posit ME. 6. Often in 
imper. or pres. pple. absol., introducing a hypo- 
thetical statement or case ME. b. In imper. 
parenthetically or ellipt. ; often ~ ‘ as (for ex- 
ample) ’, ‘say’. Now rare or Obs. 1577. 7. 

trans. To infer hypothetically; to incline to 
think; sometimes implying mistaken belief 1601. 
8. To lay down or assume as true, take for 
granted, late ME. b. To presume the existence 
or presence of 1696. 9. Of actions, conditions, 

facts : To involve as a ground or basis ; to re- 

? uire as a condition ; to imply, presuppose 1660. 

10. To state, allege ; esp. formally in an in- 
dictment -1651. fix. To substitute by artifice 
or fraud -1767. tia. To put or place under 
something ; to append -179 7. 

1. Would you not s. Your bondage happy, to be made 
a Queenc ? Shaks 5. Which . might . .do more harm 
thnn good in the case supposed Scott. 6. S. a man 
to have riches and honours 1678. S. you go to sleep, 
that you may get up in time enough 1844. Supposing 
them sculptors, will not the same rule hold? Kuskin. 
b. A Person .. breaks his Limbs, s. Butler. 7. Those 
foibles which are chiefly supposed proper to the female 
sex Scott. He fell and it is supposed was instan- 
taneously killed 1885. 8. pass. (Not) to be expected 

to do or be so-and-so. He's not supposed to go into 
the kitchen (mod.). 9. Patience must s. pain Johnson, 
xi. Persons guilty of supposing children 1767. Hence 
Supposedly (>6dli) adv. in the way of supposition ; 
as is lor was) supposed. tSuppO'ser (rare). 

Supposition (srpdzi-Jan). X449. [ad. L. 
suppositio , -onem , f. supposii -, supponere , J The 
action of supposing, or what is supposed;, fx. 
Scholastic Logic. Something held to be true 
and taken as the basis of an argument -1590. 
a. The action of assuming, or, usu. that which 
is assumed (which may be either true or false), 
as a basis of argument or a premiss from which 
a conclusion is drawn 1596. 3. A hypothetical 

inference, or the action of making such in- 
ferences ; an uncertain (sometimes, by implica- 
tion, a false or mistaken) belief 1596. tb. Used 
vaguely, with various shades of meaning : Idea, 
notion; imagination, fancy; occas. suspicion, 
expectation -1784. t4« Fraudulent substitu- 

tion of another thing or person in place of the 
genuine one -1797. tb. Insertion of something 
not genuine in a writing ; that which is so in- 
serted (rare) -1662. 

a. The a. that the defendant had broken the plain. 
tiflTa close 1887. 3. f/n in uncertainty, uncertain, 

doubtful; My meaning in saying he is a good man, is 
. , that he is sufficient, yet his meanes are in &. Shake 
it is only said to be his [handwriting] by s, Pefys. b. 
Com. Err. m. ii. 50. Hence Supposi tional a. of 
tbe nature of or based on s. s hypothetical. 
Suppositious (snpJzrJas), a . Now rare or 
Obs* 1634. [Partly shortened or illiterate form 
of next, partly directly f. prec.] 1. — next x, a. 
a. - Suppositional 1698. 

Supposititious (sflpjfaiti’Jas), a. 1611* [f. 


I-. supposi/itius, - ictus , 1- supposii-, supponere j 
see -iTious.] 1. Put by artifice In the place <n 
another ; fraudulently substituted for the genu- 
ine thing or person; hence, pretended (to be 
what it is not), spurious, counterfeit, false, 
b. spec, of a child, esp, one set up to displace 
the real heir or successor; sometimes used for 
‘ illegitimate* ; also said of the birth of such a 
child 1625. ta. Pretended or imagined to exist ; 
feigned ; fabulous ; fancied, imaginary -1774. 
3. — next 1674. 

a. I tearm the gold Mine he went to discover, an 
ayrie and a. Mine 1645. Hence SuppOSitl*tioUB-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Suppositive (stfppzltiv), a. {sb.) 1605. [ad. 
late L. suppositivus, f. sup posit -, supponere.] Of 
the nature of, implying, or grounded on sup- 
position. b. Gram. Expressing a supposition ; 
conditional; as sb. a conditional conjunction 
(rare) 1751. Hence Suppo’aitive-ly adv. 
fSuppb'Sitor. 1545. [Alteration of next 
after agent-nouns in -ER. -OR.] — next -1689. 

Suppository (s£|yzit6ri), sb . late ME. 
[ad. late L. suppositorium . neut. sing., used 
subst., of suppositon us placed underneath or up, 
f. supposit-, supponere .] A plug of conical or 
cylindrical shape to be introduced into the rec- 
tum in order to stimulate the bowels to action 
(or to reduce haemorrhoids), or into the vagina 
or urethra for various purposes. 
Suppository, a. 1599. [ad. late L. sup- 
positorius (see prec.).] +1. Used as, or per- 
taining to, a suppository -1607, a. — Supposi- 
tional. Now rare. 1644. 

|| Suppositum (stfnpzittfm). PI. suppo&ita. 

1646. [Scholastic L., neut. sing., used subst, 

of suppositus , supponere .] +1. Metaph. A being 

that subsists by itself, an individual thing or 
person; occas., a being in relation to its attri- 
butes -1719. 3. Logic, a. Something supposed 

or assumed, an assumption, b. pi. The things 
or objects denoted by a given term. 1833. 

Suppost (s£j*?u*si). Obs. exc. Hist. 1490. 
[a. OF. suppost , ad. L. suppositus , supponere .] 
A subordinate ; a supporter, follower, adherent 

Suppress (stfpre’s), v. late ME. [f. L. 
suppress -, supprimere , f. sup — Sub- a + premen 
to Press.] i. trans. To put down by force or 
authority ; to quell ; to vanquish, subdue, b. 
To withhold or withdraw from publication (a 
book or writing) ; to prevent or prohibit the 
circulation of 1560. a. To subdue (a feeling, 
thought, desire, habit) 1526. 3. To keep secret ; 
to refrain from disclosing or divulging ; to re- 
frain from mentioning or stating (either some- 
thing that ought to be revealed, or that was 
formerly stated or included, or that may be 
understood from the context) 1533. 4* To re- 

strain from utterance or manifestation ; not to 
express 1557. 1 * 5 - To press down ; to press or 

weigh upon -x6ao. f 6 .fig. To bring or keep 
low, into or in subjection ; to weigh down -1649. 
7. To hinder from passage or discharge; to 
stop or arrest the flow of 1631. 

x. To Discountenance, and S. all bold enquiries 

1647. To blow up the houses to a. tbe fire 1679. A 
..Meeting was supprest at Galt way 1699. Procla- 
mations suppressing the National League 1887. b. 
Those books, .cannot be supprest without the fall of 
learning Milt. a. No colei repulses my desires sup- 

E ress’d 17*1. 3. What is told in. the fullest, .annals 

ears an infinitely small proportion to what is sup- 
pressed Macaulay. 4. S. thy Sighs Pmoa. 7. Has- 
morrhage, which . . it was impossible to s. 1854- Hence 
Suppressor. 

Suppressed (aifpre-sAl). ran * 1651. [f. 

prec. +- al.] - Suppression x. 

Suppressed (a#pre»st), ppl. a. i6ao. [f. 
as prec. + -e d 1 ,J In various senses of Suppress 
v. b. Dot. Said of parts normally or typically 
present, but not found in the particular case 
in question 1849. 

Suppress! ble (sflpre-slb'l), a . 1837. [f. 

as prec. + -1 bijc.] Capable of being suppressed. 
Suppression (s£pre*Jan). 153a [ad. L. 
suppression -onem . f. suppress-, supprimere to 
Suppress.] i . The action of putting down, as 
by power or authority, b. Wi thholding or with- 
drawal from publication ; prevention or pro- 
hibition of the circulation of a book or writing 
170a a. The action of keeping secret ; refusal 
to disclose or reveal ; also, the leaving of some- 
thing unexpressed 1728. 3. Restraint or stifling 
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(of atterance or expression) 1706. 4. Med. and 

Path.. Stoppage or arrest (of a discharge or 
accretion) i6oz. 5. Bot. Absence or non- 
development of some part or organ normally or 
typically present 1845. 

1. The s. of the last rebellion 1574. The S. of Play- 
houses 1737. The a of the Society of Jesus 1784. 
Unpardonable . .suppressions of facts Macaulay. 
Suppressive (s£pre*siv), a. 1778. [See 
Suppress and -ivb, J Having the quality or 
effect of suppressing. 

fSupprise,?. Chiefly &. late MG. [f. AF. 
OF. imfris-e, var. of sur-, sourpris-e or sous- 
pris -e, pa. pple. of surprendre Surprise v. sous- 
prendnS] To surprise, esp. with violence. 

Suppurate (szrpi&rnt), v. 1563. [f. L. 

suppurat-, suppurare, f. sup- * Sub- a + pur-, 
pus Pus.] ji. trans. To cause (a sore, etc.) 
to form or secrete pus ; to bring to a head. Also 
absol. to induce suppuration. -1779. a. inir. 
To form or secrete pus, come to a head 1656, 
s. To s. and ripen impostumes 1600. a. Thia Disease 
..is generally fatal if it suppurates 173a. 

Suppuration (snpiiir*i*Jan). 1541. [ad. L. 
suppurat io, -onem, f. suppurare to Suppurate.] 
Tne process or condition of suppurating ; the 
formation or secretion of pus ; the coming to a 
head of a boil or other eruption. 

Suppurative (sxrpiurAiv), a. and sb. 1541. 
[ad. mod.L. suppurativus, i. suppurat - SUP- 
PURATE v . ; see -ivb.] A. adj. 1. Having the 
property of causing suppuration ; inducing the 
formation of pus. a. Attended or characterised 
by suppuration 1794. B. sb.A medicine or pre- 
paration which promotes srapuration 1568. 
fSupputa'tion. late MK [ad. L. supputa- 
tio , -onem, f. supputare .] The action, an act, or 
a method of calculating or computing ; calcula- 
tion, reckoning -1635. b. trans f Estimation 
-1677. So tSu^iputate. v. to calculate. 1559. 
| Supra (ssw'prft), adv., (a.) f prep. 1440. [L. 
(see next).] A. adv. 1. Above ; previously, be- 
fore (in a book or writing). Also in L. phr. ut 
supra — as above, (abbrev. sup.) fa. In ad- 
dition, further ; more -1778. +B. adj . Addi- 

tional, extra -1773. C. prep, in phr. s. protest 
[ad. It. sopra protesta • upon protest ’] t see quot, 
and Protest sb. a. 1809. 

After a bill has been protested, it is sometimes ao» 
oepted by a third party, for the purpose of saving the 
reputation of a drawer or of an endorser. Such an 
acceptance is called an acceptance ‘ Supra Protest \ 
1809. 

Supra- (sUPpri), prefix, nepr. L. supra- — 
supra (related to super and ult to sub), adv. 
and prep., above, beyond, in addition (to), be- 
fore m time. Its meanings in English are for 
the most partparallel to, but in mucn less vogue 
than those of Super-, except in certain scien- 
tific uses, 

L Over, above, higher than | fleas commonly) on, 
apon : In a physical sense. 1. la prepositional rela- 
tion to the sb. implied in, or constituting, the second 
element m Sum 1 . 1. a. Miscellaneous adjs., chiefly 
scientific t « Sum L 1 a, c. Supra-a*xillary, 
Boi. arising above an axil, as a branch or bud. Su- 
praccrralline, GeoL lying Immediately above the 
Coralline Oolite. Supracreta'ceous, Ged. lying 
above the Cretaceous series, as the Tertiary and more 
recent formations. Su'prstfbli&'ceoiie, Supra- 
foliar. Bat. situated or arising above (or upon) a 
leaf. Supr&gl&'d&l, occurring upon the surface of 
lee, esp of a glacier. Su'pr&mari'ne, situated or 
occurring above the sea. Suprame'dial. lying 
above the middle (e. g. of a series of rocks). Supra* 
tro*pical, next * above*, L e. higher in latitude than, 
the tropical, b. A mat. and Zool. Extensively used to 
form aqjs. In the sense ' Situated above, or on the 
dorsal side of (occas. upon the upper surface of) the 
part or organ denoted by the second element 'pSunt* 
1. x b. Supru-acnrmtal, . singular (the angular bone 
in some vertebrates), -auri’cular, - bm'nchuU, -ci'liary 
(= Suvebciuarti as sb.. spec, any of the small scales 
attached to the eyelids In reptiles, below the supra- 
oculars), -clmdrcular , •co'ndyloid (» above a condyle 
or condyles of the humerus, etc.), -co'stml, •crarnial 
(* on the upper surface of the cranium), *do'rsal, 
•du'ral (■ above the duxa mater), -hepatic (on the 
upper surface of the Kver), -nou'ral( k - above a neural 
axis), -occi pital, settlor (« above the ocular region, 
spec, of the small scales In reptiles above the super- 
ciUaries 1 also sb.), -mseghecgeat (- on the dorsal side 
of the oesophagus, applied to a nervous ganglion in in- 
vertebrates), - orbital (« above the or bit of the eye 1 
■Iso as sb.\ prdal (« above the ' foot ' of a mollusc), 
pstbic, -sirmml, -te mporal', •umgi'nal, 'ttntrl'cu- 
asr. C. With sb., denoting a part situated above that 
denoted by the second element. Supracla*vicle, 
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Anal, and Zool. a superior bone of the scapular arch 
in some fishes, above the clavicle. 

a. In advb. relation to the second element ; m Super* 
I. a. Su praaori’feroue a ., Bot. bearing sori on 
the upper furface. 

3. In adjectival relation to the sb. constituting or 
implied in the second element 1 = Super* I. 3. a. 
Anat. and Zool. « Superior, upper; (a structure) 
situated above some other, or forming or belonging to 
the upper part of (that denoted by the second ele< 


ment); chiefly in mod.L. terms, as suprama 1 
Supr&co'mmiaaure, a commissure of nerve-fibres 
above and in front of the pineal body. jjSupra- 
scapula* a bone (or cartilage) in the upper or an- 
terior part of the scapular arcn, in fishes, and in some 
batrachians and reptiles, b. A Mat and Zool. Prefixed 
to adjs., or forming derivative adjs. from sbs, in a 
(sometimes used ellipt. as sbs.) : *» Pertaining to or 
situated on the upper.. or the upper part of (what is 
expressed by the second element), as suprala'bial (the 


II. 1 a, as supra-C kri' stian, -ra'tional, - temporal *. 
b. Prefixed to a sb., forming an adj., as supra-state. 
a. Prefixed to a sb. « Supkr* II. a; as su'pm-entity. 

3. = H igher, superior, as supra-consciousness, -world. 

4. Above in degree or amount, beyond, more than 
(what is expressed by the second element) 1 a ttu'pra- 
cen.iena'rian, supra-optimal. 

5. Before in time | «= Super- XI. 5, as in Supralap- 

SARI AH. 

HI. In the highest or to a very high degree t very 
highly, extremely ™ Supkr- III. x a, b, as supra* 
censo rious, *se'nsitsve. m 

IV. Expressing addition; involving addition or 
repetition. Su pra-compound (=» a compound of a 
compound, a compound of more than two elements). 
Su>pradoco*mpotwd, Su>pradeco*xnposite adjs., 
Bot additionally decompound; triply or more than 
triply compound. 

fSupracaTga. 1667. [ad. Sp. sobrecargo 
(f. sabre over + cargo Cargo).] - Supercargo 
-1844. 

Supralapsarian (sid:pr 41 «ps 8 *TiAn) , sb. 

and a. 1633. [f. mod.L. supralapsarius , f. 

supra Supra- II. 5 + L. lapsus Lapse ; see-iAN.] 

A. sb. A name applied to those Calvinists who 
held the view that, in the divine decrees, the 
predestination of some to eternal life and of 
others to eternal death was antecedent to the 
creation and the fall s opp. to Infralapsarian. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Supralapsarians 
or their doctrine ; that is a S. 1633. Hence Su:- 
pralapsa rianixm, the doctrine of the Supra- 
lapsarians. So tSuprala*paary sb. and a. 

Supraliminal (§i*prkli*minAl), a. 189a. 
ff. Supra- I. it + L limin -, Limen threshold ; 
after subliminal.) Psych . Above the limen or 
threshold of Sensation or consciousness ; be- 
longing to the ordinary or normal conscious- 
ness : opp. to Subliminal. 

Supralunar (shSprfiUfi-nii), a. 1719. [See 
Supra- I. x a and Lunar.] - next 
Supralunary (sitfprAUw-n&ri), a. 1635. 
[See Supra- I. z a and Lunarv.] - Super- 
lunary. 

Supramundane (sifipriwnnndrin) ,a. 16 6a. 
[ad. mod.L. + suframundanus , f. supra Supra- 
I. x a, II. x a 4- muudus world.] « Supermun- 
dane. 

Supranatural (stflprinwtifirfil, -tjar&l), 0. 
(sb.) rare. 1857. [See Supra- IT, z a and 
Natural.] — Supernatural. So Supra^ 
naturalism. Suprana‘turaiist,-Utic<x. Su*pra- 


Suprarenal (s»«prfirrnil), a. (sb.) i8a8. 
[ad. mod.L. suprarenalis ; see Supra- I. z b 
and Renal,] Anal. Situated above the kidney ; 
applied to a pair of ductless glands (j. bodies , 
capsules , corpuscles , glands), one immediately 
above each kidney ; also to other structures con- 
nected with these, b. transf. Of, pertaining to, 
or affecting the suprarenal capsules 1876b B. 
sb. A suprarenal capsule 1841. 

|| Suprasca’pular, a . i8a8. [ad. mod.L. 

suprascapularis \ see Supra- I. x b, 3 b and 
Scapulae 0.] Anal, and Zool. Situated above 
or upon the scapula | belonging to or connected 
with the upper or anterior part of the scapular 
arch, or the suprascapula. 

Supraacript (sU 9 'pr*skript)» 0. 1896. [ad. 
late L supra script us, i supra above + script** 
written.] « Superscript 0, 

Supraspinal (si0pr&spsi*nftl), 0. 1793. 

[ad. mod.L. tupraspinalis ; see Supra- I. zb 


sural 

and Spinal.] Anat. Situated above or upon a 
(or the) spine, a. Situated above the spine of 
the scapula ; opp. to infraspinal . b. Supra- 
spinous b. 1835. 

|| Supraspin&tus (sia>prftspsinR*t^s). 1733. 
[mod.L., f. L. supra Supra- L x b + spina 
Spine ; see -ate *.] Anat. A muscle arising 
from the supmSpinal fossa of the scapula, and 
inserted into the greater tuberosity of the hume- 
rus, serving to raise and adduct the arm. 
Supraspinous (giAprAspsi-nds) a. 1808. 
Ittd.mod.K supraspinosus, f. L. supra Supra- 1 
ib + spina Spine.] Situated above or upon a 
spine, a. » Supraspinal a. b. Situated above 
or upon the spinous processes of the vertebras 
1828. 

fSupravise, v. rare. 1606. [f. med. or mod. 
L. supravis-, supravidere, f. supra Supra- 1 . a + 
videre.] trans. "• Supervise v. a. Also absol 
-164a So fSupravi-eion ■» Supervision z 
1642-67. tSupravi*aor 1566-1694. 
Supremacy (swpre-mfisi). 1547. [f. Su- 
preme a. + -acy a. I 1. The condition 01 being 
supreme in authority, rank, or power ; position 
of supreme or highest authority or power, a. 
Supreme position in achievement, character, or 
estimation 1589. 

“* * * 1st the high 

Rome had not t 
Peter 1714. Phr. 

Act of S. (or S. Act), any of the acts of Parliament 


Man disobeying, .tin ns Against the high Sopra- 
;ie of Heav'n Milt. Possibly Rome had not then 
[ to deri 
S’, (or .? 

1 is laid 
r regal 
Church of Engl 


Foss&ly l 
resolved to derive her S. from St. 


in which is laid down the position of the sovereign 

■ of the 


(royal or regal j.) as supreme head on earth 1 
Church of England, or as supreme governor of xunx* 
land in spiritual and temporal matters. Oath qf (the 
King's) S., the oath in which this is acknowledged, 
s. The naval s. of Athens over the rest of the Greek 
states 187a. 

Supreme (gi*prf*m), a. and sb. 1523. [ad. 
L. supremos , superb of superus that is above, f. 
super above.] A. adj. x. Highest (in literal 
sense), loftiest, topmost. Now only poet. a 
Highest in authority or rank ; holding the high- 
est place in authority, government, or power 
1532. b. Said of the authority, command, eta 
1539. e. transf. and fig. 1656. 8* Of the 

highest quality, degree, or amount IS93. b. Of 
persons! Highest or greatest in character or 
achievement x6ix. c. Of a point or period of 
time : Of highest or critical importance X87& 
4. spec. Applied to God (or his attributes), as 
the paramount ruler of the world, or the most 
exalted being or intelligence ; also to the most 
exalted of heathen deities 1594. 5. Last, final, 

as belonging to the moment of death. Now only 
a gallicism. 1606. 

z. Day set on Cambria's hills a Mac aula w a 
When we say that tha legislature is a. we moan, that 
it is the highest power known to the constitution 
Junius Lett. C. The lower still I foil, onely Supream 
In miserie Milt. 3. They have, .a endurance In war 
and in labour Eiskkson. b. The S. Quack Gaslyls. 
c. The a. imminent of the battle 1883. 4. Human science 
is.. adverse to the belief in a S. Intelligence 1854. 

B. sb, ti. A person having supreme authority, 
rank, or power ; sometimes — superior -1807. 
a. The highest degree or amount {/something 
1760. 3. As a title of God (or an exalted deity) . 
The S. : the Supreme Being, God. 170a. 
a. A drainless shower Of light is poesy i *tis the a of 
power Kkatb. Hence 8upre*me-ly adv n -ness. 
Supremlty (stMpre mlti). Now rare. 1538. 
[ad. late L. su f remit as, - tatem , f. supremus Su- 
preme ; see -itt.] - Supremacy x, a. 

Stir- (sffr, s Hi), prefix, a. (O)F. sur- (repr. L. 
super), used in various senses of Super-, as in 
Surcharge, Surcoat, Surname, Surpass, 
Survive. Sura'ngtdar 0. - Supra •angular. 
|| Sura 1 (su-ra). India. X598. [a. Skr. surd 
spirituous liquor, wine ] The fermented sap 
of various species of palm, os the wild date, the 
coco-nut, and the palmyra, 
n Sura * (rf'ra). z66z. fa. Arab. jflrxA] A 
chapter or larger section of the Koran. 
fStiraddl'tioii. c6zr. [See Sur- and Ad- 
dition.] An additional name or title. Shaks 
Surah (siO*-ra). z88t« [peril, rep. a pro- 
nuno. of Surat.] A soft twilled silk fabric 
used for women's dresses. 

Sural (HG«t 41 ), a. 1615. [ad. mod.L 
suralis , f. sura calf of the leg.] Anat. Of or 
pertaining to the calf of the leg 1 esp. In f. 
artery, vein. 


mfpmx), a (pnas). on (lend), v (cut)- f (Fr. chef). 9 (ewer), ai (I, eye)* # (Fr. eau id vie). 1 (aft), i (Psych/). 9 (whet), f (§*)• 



SURANCE 

Strr&nce. ME. [a. OF. surancs, f. sur 
Sure a., alter Assurance.] — Assurance 
-1603. 

Surat (giurart, s'iioTset, sa’raet). 1643. 
Name of a town and district in the presidency 
of Bombay, India, used attrib . to designate (a) 
a kind of cotton produced in the neighbour- 
hood, (b) coarse cotton goods, usu. un coloured ; 
also elltpi. and as sb. (with pi.) — S. cotton , etc. 
Surbase (strips). 1678. [f. Stra- 4 Base 
x^. 1 ] Arch. a. A border or moulding immedi- 
ately above the base or lower panelling of a 
wainscotted room. b. A cornice or series of 
mouldings above the dado of a pedestal, po- 
dium. etc. 1815. 

Sur baaed (s£i|br) at), a. 1763. [repr. F. sur- 
baissi, f. sur- exceedingly ■« Super- III. z b + 
baissi lowered.] Arch. S. arch , an arch whose 
rise is less than half the span. So s . dome. 
fSurbate, v. 1590. [Back-formation from 
t sur bated, f. OF. surbatu (pa. pple, of surbatre , 
f. sur- exceedingly - Super- III. x b + batre to 
beat).] z. trans. To bruise or make sore (the 
hoofs or feet) with excessive walking ; to make 
Ian animal or person) foot-sore -1707. a. intr. 
for pass. To become foot-sore -1725. 
tSurbe d, v. 1677. [f. Sur- « 1 up * + Bed 
sb. II. 5 b.J trans. To set (a block of stone) 
edgeways; also, to set (coal) edgeways on a 
fire -X767. 

Surcease (s&^sra), arch. 1586. [f. next.] 
The action, or an act, of bringing or coming to 
an end ; (a) cessation, stop ; esp. (a) temporary 
cessation, suspension or intermission. 

If th’ Assassination Could trammcU vp the Conse- 
quence' and catch With his s., Successe Shaks. All 
the while he talked without a Longf. 

Surcease (s&^srs), v. arch, late ME. [f. 
OF. sursis , pa. pple. of surseoir to refrain, de- 
lay, suspena : — L. supersedere to SUPERSEDE.] 
1. intr. To leave off, stop, cease from some action 
(finally or temporarily). 9. To come to an end, 
be discontinued; to cease, late ME. 3. trans. 
To desist from, discontinue; to give up (a 
course of action, etc.) ; also, to refrain from 
1464. +4 To put a stop to, bring to an end ; 

to stay (legal proceedings) -1695. 

s. The great Arch- Angel from his warlike toile Sur- 
ceas'd Milt. a. That the cause being taken away, 
the effect also might &. 16331 3. [She] had surceased 

her tyranny 1897. 

Surcharge (s5i,tjaidj5) f sb. 1569. [f. next, 
or ad. F. ; see Sur- and Charge sb.'] 1. ■■ 

Overcharge sb. a. 1601. b. Equity. The act 
of showing an omission in an account, or a 
statement showing this 1700. c. A charge made 
by an auditor upon a public official in respect 
of an amount improperly paid by him 1879. 

a. Law. (tr. law-ll supe^oneratio.) The over- 
stocking of a common or forest. Obs. exc. Hist. 
z$69. 3. • Overcharge sb. 1. X603. 4. The 
action of surcharging or condition ofbeing sur- 
charged ; overloading 1635. 6* An additional 

mark printed on the face of a postage-stamp, 
esp. for the purpose of changing its lace value 
1881. 

3. Any a of punishment on persona adjudged to 
penance, so as to shorten their Uvea Blacks to nk. 

Surcharge v. late ME. [a. 

OF. surcharger ; see SUR- and CHARGE v.) x . 
trans. To charge (a person) too much as a price 
or payment ; to overburden with expense, ex- 
actions, etc. ; to subject to an additional or 
extra charge or payment, b. Equity. To show 
an omission in (an account) ; absol. to show that 
the accounting party ought to have charged 
himself with more than he has 1750. c. To 
make a charge upon (a public official or body) 
In respect of an amount improperly paid by 
him ; hence, to disallow (an item of expenditure 
In an account) 1885. e. Law. To overstock (a 
common, etc.) by putting more cattle Into it 
than the person has a right to do or than the 
pasture win sustain. Also absol . Obs . exc. Hist. 
1480. a. To put an additional or excessive 
(physical) burden or weight upon ; to overload, 
weigh down 158a. b. With ref. to surfeit of 
food or drink 1603. c. To charge to excess 
with moisture, a substance in solution* or the 
like x6xx. 4. in non-physical senses t To weigh 
down, overburden ; to bear heavily upon x$8x. 
^To opprat or overwhelm (wtih emot ion, 


2089 

sorrow, or suffering) 1566. c. pass . To have an 
excess of inhabitants, inmates, or members 
Z579. 5, To print an additional mark on the 

face of (a postage-stamp), esp. for the purpose 
of changing its value 1870. 

t* C. If any item of expenditure is illegal it is liable 
to be surcharged by the auditor 2885. j. Like a fair 
flower surcharg’d with dew Milt, a b. Till 


his spirit 
Hence 


sank, Surcharged, within him 
Surcha rger, one who surcharges. 

Surcingle (sd*j,siqg’l), sb. late ME. [a. 
OF. sur s so(u)rcengle, tangle \ see Su»- and 
Cihgle.] t. A girth for a horse or other 
animal ; esp. a large girth passing over a sheet, 
pack, etc. and keeping it in place on the ani- 
mal's back. a. A girdle or belt which confines 
the cassock. Now rare. 167a. 
fSurcloy, v. 1594. [f. Sur- + Cloy r., 
after surfeit .] trans. To cloy excessively, sur- 
feit -t6ao. 

Surcoat (sff*i|k0ut). ME. [a. OF. sur-, sor 
sircot (also -cote) ; see Sur- and Coat sb. ] 
An outer coat or garment, commonly of rich 
material, worn by people of rank of both sexes ; 
often worn by armed men over their armour, 
and having the heraldic arms depicted on it. 

A long surcote of pcrs vpon be hade Chaucer. 

Surculose (szTikiifli'is), a. rare. X845. 
[ad. L, surculosus , f. surculus twig ; see -OSE.j 
hot. Producing shoots or suckers. 

Surd (sdrd), a. and sb. 1551. [ad. L. sur - 
dus deaf, silent, mute, (of sound, etc.) dull, in- 
distinct. The mathematical sense 1 irrational ’ 
arises from L. surdus being used to render Gr. 
dA.0701 (Euclid bk. x. Def.).] A adj. 1. Math. 
Of a number or quantity (esp. a root) : That 
cannot be expressed in finite terms of ordinary 
numbers or quantities t *■ Irrational A. 3. 
+9. Deaf (rare) -1819. 3. fig. ta. Insensate, 

unintelligent >1676. b. Irrational, stupid x6xo. 
4. Phonetics . Uttered without vibration of the 
vocal chords ; voiceless, 1 breathed ' 1 opp. to 
Sonant. Now rare . 1767. 

a. Such a a and Earless Generation of Men Sia T. 
Browne. 

B. sb. z. Math . A surd or irrational num- 
ber or quantity, esp. root : see A. z. 1557. 9. 

Phonetics . A speech-sound uttered without 
* voice ‘ ; a * breath ’ consonant : see A. 4. X789. 
So Surd v . trans. to deaden or dull the sound 
of, as by a mute. 

Surdity (sfivrdTti). 1597. [ad. L. surditas, 
-at cm, t surdus Surd a . ; see -ITY.] Deafness. 

Sure (fito), a. and adv. ME. [a. OF. sure , 
seure t—L. secums, f. se without + cura care. 
Cure jJ. 1 ] A. adj. L Safe, secure s ■■ Secure 

a. II. x, 9 , 3. -1718. 

The Forrest is not three leagues off, If we recouer 
that, we are a enough Shaks. Phr. To make (a 
person or thing) to get into one’* possession or 
power, to secure, ■■ make t. of % to put beyond the 
power ol doing harms (contextually) to kilL 

IL Trustworthy, firm, steadfast, z. That can 
be depended or relied on; trustworthy, reliable. 
Now arch, or dial. ME. b. Applied to agents 
or their actions, almost - Steady, steadfast, 
unfaltering X450. 9. Of material objects (in 

early use esp. of weapons or armour) : Not liable 
to break or give way, sound, • trusty * ; not liable 
to be displaced, firm, firmly fixed, immovable. 
arch, late ME. 8- Firmly established or settled ; 
steadfast, stable ; not liable to be destroyed or 
overthrown, arch . late M E. tb. Of possessions, 
etc. s That may be counted on to be received or 
held -1670. +4. a. Engaged to be married, be- 
trothed, affianced (to make s „ to betroth) ; also, 
joined in wedlock, married -1665. En- 

gaged or bound by allegiance or devotion (to a 
‘ 5- 

_d. Is ever a 1696, a. He 

world e so a, that it can not be 
moued Covbrdalb Ps. xcii[ik *. 3. In a and certayne 
hope of reaurreccion to et«rnall lyfe Bk. Com. Prayer- 

b. If I thought this would be a money 1669. To 
makes.; to secure I# or settle upon a person. 4. a. 
Mtny IP. v. v, 337. b. To mane /«, to bind by alle- 
giance, or secure the allegiance oil 

ni. Subjectively certain j certain in mind ; 
having no doubt; assured, confident Also, 
convinced, morally certain. ME. 

He. .gues'd that h was she. But being mask d, he 
was not a of it Shaks. Phr. rm e. I dmCt know, etc. 
(giving asseverative force to a statement), West, rm 
s. I tuedaa an exclam, of surprise. To bet. ** as one 


person or party}- -x 715* 
x. b. My Promise, Lord, 
hath made the rounde worl 


SURETY 

may be sure 1 for a certainty, certainly, undoubtedly! 
of course j now colloq. and often concessive ■■ it must 
be admitted, indeed \ also absol Well, to be s. / as an 
exclam, of surprise, 

IY. Objectively certain. 1. a. That one may 
count on as about to be; certain to come or 
happen X565. b. That one may rely on as 
true ; indisputable. Now rare. X470. c. For 
s. i as or for a certainty, undoubtedly. Now 
colloq . X586, 9. a. Of methods or means : That 

may be relied on to attain its end or produce 
the desired or stated result ; unfailing, unerring 
1530. b. Of signs or signals : Producing or 
leading to certainty; infallible 1559. 

t. a. Luck’s a chance, but trouble's a. Housmau. 
Phr. S. thing (orig. U.S.); a certainty; often as an 
ejaculation of strong assent » Yes. indeed I b. He 
haid suire knawledg quhair the king was 2578. C. 
P.R. n. 35. a Phr. S. card; see Card sb.* z. S.-jtre 
adj., certain to come off, unfailing ( il.SX 

V. Senses combining III and IV. x. With 
oft Certain to receive, get, attain, find, have, or 
keep. Also with gerund, as s. of getting — cer- 
tain to get. ME. a. With Inf. (act. or pass.) 1 
Certain to do or to be something, late ME. 

z. We are ft. of Sea there Da Fox. a. The. .oration 
. .was a to be full of pungent criticism Z6B5. 

Phrases. To make s. (intr. or with clause). a* 
absol.. or with ^followed by a noun of action t To 
make something certain as an end or result ; to pre- 
clude risk of failure. (£) with of followed by a sb. 1 
To act so as to be certain of getting or winning. b. 
With clause or of: To make something certain as a 
fact; to preclude risk of error \ to ascertain. (£) 
lonely. To feel certain, be convinced. Be s. ( to do 
something, or that . also mod. colloq. and) — taka 
care, don t fail (only in imper. or inf.). 

B. adv . 1. Securely, safely. Obs. or arch, late 
ME. 9. Certainly, with certainty ; without risk 
of failure. Now dial. = * for certain, without 
fail*, late ME. 3. Qualifying a statement! 
Assuredly, undoubtedly. Now poet., exc. dial. 
(Irish) and U.S. late ME. b. With weakened 
emphasis, (a) concessive — One must admit, 
admittedly, of course, (b) used to guard against 
overstatement — At any rate, to say the least, 
or (c) - Surely adv. II. b. Now dial. 155a. 

c. Used to emphasize yes or no ; also alone m 
Certainly, dial. 1813. 4. A. In similative phr. 

(as) s. as (death, * eggs is eggs \ fate, a gun, etc.), 
late ME. b. In phr. s. enough s without doubt 
T S45* 

z. z Hen. VI, v. 1 . 16. a. Ill pay you tho five dollars 
a week then, s. 190a. 3. That name speaks pardon, a 
Kingsley, b. S. no clergyman ever offered so muck 
out of his own purse for the sake of any religion 
Pore. S. it cannot be 1 Goldsm. 4. a. As a as the 
year came round 1833. b. The number came up a 
enough Thackkray. Hence SuTcnesa, the quality 
or condition of being a 

Sure-footed (stress variable), a. 1633. 
[Sure a. II. 1 b.] 1. Sure of foot ; not liable 

to slip, stumble, or fall 1707. 9. jig. Not liable 

to make a 1 slip * or error ; unerring X633. 

Surely adv. ME. [f. Sure a. + 

-LY*.] X. x. Without danger, risk of injury, 
loss, or displacement ; securely, safely ; firmly. 
arch. tb. Steadfastly -161a. 9. With certain- 

ty, assurance, or confidence ; for certain, arch. 
late ME 3. Without risk of failure ; infallibly. 
Now chiefly in slowly but s. late ME. 

z. The Indian must be. .a tied to a post by his hands 
2648. b. Tam. Shr. tv. ii. 36. a As if they a knew 
their sovran Lord was by Milt. 

n. Certainly, assuredly, undoubtedly. Often 
as a mere intensive: Truly, verily, indeed ME 
b. Used to express a strong belief in the state- 
ment, or as implying a readiness to maintain 
it against imaginary or possible denial 1 - as 
may be confidently supposed ; as must be the 
case ; may not one be sure that . . . ? 1588. 

Alas t they seem but too a to be here Scott, b. 
This incident is a an essential part of the story 287% 

fSuTeeby, su*reby. 1553. [f. Sure a. + 
-by a.] An appellation for a person (and hence 
for a thing) that is ' sure ' or may be depended 
upon -X675. 

Surety sb. ME [a. OF. sutie, 

seurte : — L, securitatim, 1 secums Sure a,: see 
-ty 1 .] L Condition of being (or something 
that is) sure, f z. Safety, security from danger, 
an enemy, etc. -x 6 ao, 9. Accuracy ; surenesa 
(rare), late ME 8- +■- - Security I. 3 
-1598. b. Certain knowledge, arch, X509. 4. 

fa. Certainty of an end or result aimed at 


» (Girt, gfla), i (Ft. p*»). a (Ger. Muller), ti (Ft. d«ne). $ (c*ri). i («•) I (I i) (win). { (Fr. Uiit). 3 (fw. l/m, Mrth)< 



SUREXCITATION 

-1607. +b. Certainty of a fact or event -1604. 
c. A certainty, fact. arch. . 1460. 

a He handled French., with neatness of movement 
and a of touch 189a. 4. C. Phr. For otqf as. =* for 

certain {arch.). 

II. Means of being sure. x. A formal engage- 
ment entered into ; a pledge, bond, guarantee, 
or security given for the fulfilment of an under- 
taking. Now superseded by Security. ME. 
a. gen. Ground of certainty or safety, guarantee. 
Now rare, late ME. 3. A person who under- 
takes some specific responsibility on behalf of 
another who remains primarily liable ; one who 
makes himself liable for the default or mis- 
carriage of another, or for the performance of 
some act on his part (e. g. payment of a debt, 
appearance in court for trial, etc.) ; a bail, late 
M E. b. A sponsor at baptism, arch . 1548. c. 
fig. Applied to Christ (after Heb. vii. 2a) 1557. 

3. When a man becomes s., let him give the security 
In a distinct form Jowett. Phr. t To call to s. ; She 
call'd the Saints to suretie 1 hat [etc.] Shaks. C. 
Soon after He that was our S. died Cowper. Hence 
fSurety v. trans ., to be s. for. Suretyship, the 
position or function of a s. 

Sn:rexcita*tion (sflr-). 1873. [ad. F. ; see 
Sur- and Excitation.] Excessive excitation. 
Surf (s£uf). 1685. [prob. of Indian origin ; 
cf. obs. suff, of the same meaning.] 1. The 
swell of the sea which breaks upon a shore, esp. 
a shallow shore. (Now usu. with implication of 
sense a.) 9. The mass or line of white foamy 

water caused by the sea breaking upon a shore 
or a rock 1757. Hence Surf v. , to go surf-riding 

1917. 

Comb. : •.•bathing, bathing in the surf, usu. with 
• board} -bird, a small plover-like bird, Aphriza 
virgata, found on the Pacific coast of America; 
•board, a long narrow board on which one rides 
over a heavy a. to shore; -boat, a boat specially 
constructed for passing through s. ; -clam, a large 
clam, esp. Mactra (or Sptsula) solidissima , found on 
the Atlantic coast of the United States ; -coot, -duck, 
a N. Amer. species of sea-duck of the genus CEdemia, 
esp. O. berspicillata, found sometimes in Great Hri- 
tain s •nah, any one of the numerous species of the 
family Etnbiotocida, abundant on the coast of Cali- 
fornia; -man U.S., a member of the crew of a surf- 
boat ; -riding, riding on a s. -hoard as a sport ; -scoter 
s. duck ; -smelt, a species of smelt, HyPomesus pH- 
dus, found on the Pacific coast of the United States; 
-whiting, the silver whiting, Menticirrus lit t oralis. 

Surface (sfiifA, -6s), sb. 161 1. [ad. F., £ 
sur- Sur- + face Face sb., after L» superficies.'] 
x. The outermost boundary (or one of the boun- 
daries) of any material body, immediately adja- 
cent to the air or empty space, or to another 
body. b. fig. , usu. denoting that part or aspect 
of anything which presents itself to a slight or 
casual mental view ; outward appearance ; often 
in such phrases as on the s . = superficial(ly) 
1725. 9. Geom. A magnitude or continuous 

extent having only two dimensions (length and 
breadth, without thickness), such as constitutes 
the boundary of a material body or that between 
two adjacent portions of space ; a superficies 
1658. a* The outermost part of a material 
body, considered with respect to its form, tex- 
ture, or extent ; esp. in art or manufacture, an 
exterior of a particular form or 4 finish ’ 1698. b. 
spec. The upper boundary or top of ground or 
soil, exposed to the air (in Mining, as dist. from 
underground workings and shafts) ; the outer 
(according to ancient ideas, the upper) boundary 
of the earth 1612. c. The upper boundary or 
top of a body of water or other liquid 1625. d. 
The outside of an animal or plant body, or of 
any part of it ; also* the inner boundary of a 
hollow or tubular part 1748. 4. An extent or 

area of material considered as a subject for 
operations x66a« 5. Superficial area or extent 

X640. 

s. An optical prism, .is a solid having two plane sur- 
faces 1831. c. The wing of a (lying machine, whether 
plane or curved 1903. 3. b. The aged Earth agast. . 
Shall from the surface to the center shake Milt. c. 
The smiling s. of the deep Cowfbk. d. Diseases 
affecting internal surfaces i8sa. 4. To calculate the 
area of the frictional surfaces 1867. 

attrib. and Comb. : ■.-car US., a tram-car running 
on a track level with the s. of the ground, as dist. 
from an elevated or underground track: ; B. conden- 
sation, condensation of steam by a s. -condenser ; 
-condenser, in a steam-engine, a condenser in which 
exhaust-steam is condensed by contact with cold 
metallic surfaces % -contact, (a) contact of surfaces; 
ifi) applied attrib. to a system of electric traction in 
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which the current is conveyed to the cars through 
conductors on the a of the roadway; -damage, 
damage done to the a of the ground by mining opera- 
tions; pi. compensation payable for this; -gauge, 
an implement for testing the accuracy of plane sur- 
faces ; -grub, the larva of various moths, which live 
just beneath the s. of the soil ; a Cutworm ; -Integral 
Math., an integral taken over the whole area of a s.; 
-plate, (a) a plate or fiat bar of iron fixed on the 
upper s, of a rail on a railway ; ( b ) an Iron plate for 
testing the accuracy of a flat s. ; -printing, printing 
from a raised s. (as dist. from an incised plate) ; a. 
process, a process of s.-printing ; -road US., a rail- 
way on the s. of the ground, as dist. from an elevated 
or underground railway; -tension Physics, the ten- 
sion of .the s.-film of a liquid, due to the cohesion of 
its particles; -water, (a) water that collects on the s. 
of the ground ; {fi) the s. layer of a body of water, b. 
quasi. adj. Pertaining to, existing or occurring on, a 
surface ; acting upon or against a s. ; fig. superficial. 

Surface (sp-jf/s, -is), v. 1778. [f. prec.] 

1. trans . To give a (particular kind of, esp. a 
smooth or even) surface to ; to cover the sur- 
face of (with something). 9 . intr . To mine 
near the surface i860. Hence Su'rfacer. 
Surfaceman (sfluf/smaen, -es-). 1878. A 
miner or other labourer who works at the sur- 
face, or in the open air ; on a railway, a work- 
man who keeps the permanent way in repair. 
Surfeit (sBufet), sb. ME. [a. AF., OF. 
surfait excess, surplus : — pop. L. * super factum, 
f. *supetficere, f. super- Super- III. b + facere .] 
1. Excess, superfluity; excessive amount or 
supply of something. 9. (An) excessive indul- 
gence, (an) excess. (Now only as fig. use of 3, 
3 b.) late ME. 3. Excessive taking of food or 
drink; gluttonous indulgence in eating and 
drinking ME. b. An excessive indulgence in 
food or drink that overloads the stomach and 
disorders the system, late ME. ■fx. The ex- 
cessive amount eaten -1700. 4. Sickness or 

derangement of the system arising from exces- 
sive eating or drinking 1513. 5. Disgust at ising 

from excess; nausea, satiety 1644. 0 . Mining 

— Choke - damp 1708. 

x. A s. of the precious metals 1847. . 3- Fasting is 
only to avoid surfet 1684. b. It 's possible to have a 
s. of water as well as wine 1649. 4* He died of a 5. 

caused by intemperance Goi.dsm. 5. Phr. To ( a ) s., 
to satiety, ad nauseam ; He enjoys to as, these 
bounties of nature 1855. j 

Su-rfeit, a. arch. 1699. f a PP- contr. from 
surfeited .] Satiated, surfeited. 

Surfeit (sfi*jfet), v. late ME. [f. Surfeit 
rJ.l 1. trans. To feed to excess or satiety ; to 
sicken or disorder by overfeeding. Also absol. 
9. fig. or gen. To fill or supply to excess ; to 
oppress or disgust with over-abundance of 
something 1592. 8. intr. To eat or drink to 

excess of. (In early use including sensual indul- 
gence in general.) late ME. b.fig. To indulge 
in something to excess ; to take one s fill, ‘feast 
‘ revel’. Now rare or Obs. 1586. 4. To fall 

sick in consequence of excess. Now rare or 
Obs. 1585. b .fig. or gen. To become disgusted 
or nauseated by excess of something ; to grow 
sick of. Now rare or Obs. 1605. 

x. Pork must be well done, or it is apt to s. Mrs. 
Gi.asrk. a. He is weary and surfeited of busine*s 
Pkfvs. 3. Ev'n the whofesomest Meats may be sur- 
feited on Doyle, b. Twel. N. 1. i, a. 4. They are 
as sicke that surfet with too much, as they that starue 
with nothing Shaks. b. So early dost thou s. with 
the wealth Cary. Hence Sirrfeiter, one who sur- 
feits, a glutton. 

Surfuse (soj,fi£*z), v. 1883. [f. Sur- + 

Fuse t\] Physics. — Superfuse 3. Hence 
Surftrsion «■ Superfusion 9. 

Surfy (itffMfi), a. 1814. [f. Surf + -y V] 

Abounding in, consisting of. or resembling surf. 

The countless ranks of s. breakers Ruskin. 

Surge (soidg), sb. 1490. [Origin obsc. 
First used as tr. OF. sourgeon, f. sourgt -, pres, 
stem of sourdre : — L. surgere to rise. In senses 
3. 4, f. Surge v .] ft. a. A fountain, stream 
-1 567, tb. The source of a river or other water 
-1588* a. A high rolling swell of water, esp. 
on the sea ; a large, heavy, or violent wave ; a 
billow 1530. b. Such waves or billows collec- 
tively ; the rising or driving swell of the sea 
1567. c. fig . in ref. to feelings, actions, etc. : 
Impetuous onset or agitated movement 1590. 
d. transf. in ref. to fire, wind, sound, etc. } also 
to ( rolling ’ hills or the like 1667 . 8* A T aut. t 
etc. The slipping back of a rope or ehain wound 
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round a capstan, etc, ; more gen., a sudden 
jerk or strain 1748. 4, Naut. The part of a 

capstan or windlass upon which the rope surges 
1664. 

a. The mountain-billows.. a above a. Burst into 
chaos with tremendous roar Thomson, b. Some boats 
were overset by the S. of the Sea 1709. d. The surges 
of the warm south-west Lowell. Hence Su'rgerul 
a. poet. {rare). Su*rgeless a. (rare). 

Surge (sffzdg), v. 1511. [Partly a. OF. 
sourgt- (see prec.), or a. early mod.F. sorgir , 
ad. L* surgere to rise; partly f. prec. sb.] i. 
intr. To rise and fall or toss on the waves ; to 
ride (at anchor, or along over the waves), +9. 
To rise, spring, issue, as a stream from its 
source, or from underground -1661. 3. To rise 

in great waves or billows, as the sea ; to swell 
or heave with great force, as a large wave ; to 
move tempestuously 1566. b. transf. , of a 
crowd of people, etc., and fig. (chiefly s. up), of 
feelings, thoughts, etc. 4. trans . To cause to 
move in, or as in, swelling waves or billows ; 
to drive with waves 1607. 5. Naut . a. intr. To 

slip back accidentally, as a rope or chain round 
a capstan, windlass, etc. ; to slip round without 
moving onwards, as a wheel 1625. b. trans. 
To let go or slacken suddenly (a rope wound 
round a capstan, etc.) ; also with the capstan, 
etc. as obj. Also absol. 1769. c. intr. Of a ship t 
To sweep, pull, or jerk in a certain direction 
1839. 

1. The. .lighter, .made faste to the shippe surging 
at an anker 111 the Thames i6iz. 3. The waues of the 
sea... surged tempestuouslye 1586. b. From below 
there surged up the buzz of voices i8t,u. 5. b. It *s 
blowing the devil himself, and I am afraid to a 1853. 

Surgent (st’Mdggnt), a. 1599. [ad. L. 
surgens, -entem, pr. pple. of surgere SURGE v.j 
Rising or swelling in waves, or as a flood or 
Spring; surging. 

Surgeon (soud^on). ME. [a. AF. surgien. 
contr. f. OF. serurgien, cirurgien ClIIRURGEON. ] 
1. One who practises the art of healing by 
manual operation; a practitioner who treats 
wounds, fractures, deformities, or disorders by 
surgical means. Formerly often a medical man, 
doctor, now spec, one who holds a licence or 
diploma from the Royal College of Surgeons or 
any other body, legally qualifying him to prac- 
tise in surgery. b. A medical officer in the 
army or navy (on board ship — * ship's doctor ') 
1591. 9. * s.-btrd, - fish 1855. 

X. b. S. general : see General a. 

Comb. : a. -bird, the jaeana ; -fish, a fish of the 
genus A cant kurus (cf. Doctor sb .) ; surgeon's knot, 
a knot in which the thread is passed twice through the 
same loop. Hence Su'rgeoncy, the office or posi- 
tion of a s. tSuTgeonry, surgery. 

Surgery (s»\ida;ori). ME. [ad. OF. sur- 
gerie, contr. f. ser-, cirurgerie Chikurgery.] 
x. The art or practice of treating injuries, de- 
formities. and other disorders by manual opera- 
tion or instrumental appliances ; surgical treat- 
ment. 9. The room or office, often in a general 
practitioner's house, where patients are seen 
and medicine dispensed 1846. 

Surgical (szrjdgikal), a. 1770. [Alteration 
of Chikukgical after Surgeon, Surgery.] 
Pertaining to, dealing with, or employed in 
surgery or the surgeon s art . b. Path. Resulting 
from surgical treatment 1859. 

S. scissor 8 are of many forms 1846. b. Not unfre- 
quently followed by S. fever 1859. Hence Su'rgl 
cally adv. 

Surgy (sFMdgi), a . 1589. [f. Surge sb. + 
-Y *.] Full of or abounding in surge ; pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of surge ; billowy, tem- 
pestuous. 

The s. murmurs of the lonely sea Keats. 
Suric&te (sio®*rik*it). 1781. fa. F. surikate, 
perh. of native African origin.*) An animal of 
the genus Suricata, esp. S. tenth or S. tetra- 
dactyla, a viverrine burrowing carnivore of Cape 
Colony ; the meerkat or zenick. 

Surinam (i | a*rinarm), name of the country 
in S. America also called Dutch Guiana ; used 
attrib. in specific names of animals, plants, and 
products, as S. bunting, grass , medlar, etc. ; 
8. toad (also < 5 . water toad), a large flat toad, 
the Pi pa. 

Surly (sfl'ili), a. 157a. [Altered spelling 
of obs. sirly, f. Sir sb. + - Lt*.] +i. Master 
ful, imperious ; haughty, arrogant, supercilious 
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-1796. +b. as adv. -1693. »• Churlishly ill- 

humoured ; rude and cross ; * gloomily morose ’ 
(J.) 1670. 8* fig* +' Imperious stern and 

rough ; (of soil, etc.) obstinate, refractory, in- 
tractable ; (of weather, etc.) rough and gloomy, 
threatening and dismal 1600. 

s. Be opposite with a kinsman, S. with seruants 
Shaks. b. Jul, C. 1. iii. ax. a. Nor s. porter stands 
in guilty state Goldsm. A a., grumbling manner 
Dickens. 3. In a s. Season Evelyn. Before the s. 
Clod resists the rake Dryokn. Hence Su*rlily adv. 
Su’rliness. 

I ) Surma, soorma (su«'im&). India. 1819. 
UrdQ.J A black powder consisting of sul- 
phide of antimony or of lead, used by Indian 
Women for staining the eyebrows and eyelids. 
Surmark, var. Sirmark. 

Surmaster (s^*iina:st9i). 151a. [f. Sur- 

+ Master j^. 1 ] The title of the second master 
at St. Paul's School, London. 

Surmisable (saimars&b’l), a. 1817. [f. 

Surmise v. + -able.] That may be surmised ; 
conjecturable, supposablc. 

Surmisal (srumarzal). Nowra^. 1641. [f. 
as prec. + -al.] next. 

Surmise (szumarz, sirjmaiz), sb. 1451. [a. 
AF., OK., f. surmettre; see next ] ti. Law. 
A formal allegation or information ; spec, in 
Eecl . Law, the allegation in the libel -1713. 
fa. An allegation, charge, imputation ; esp. a 
false, unfounded, or unproved charge or allega- 
tion -1660, 3. (A) suspicion. Ob s. or merged 

in 4. -1837. 4. An idea formed in the mind 

(and, often, expressed) that something may be 
true, but without certainty, and on very slight 
evidence, or with no evidence 1594. b .gen. 
1590. +5* The formation of an idea in the 

mind ; conception, imagination -1637. 

4, Surmises and Sleight probabilities will not serue 
Hooker. b. This is sure, the rest — s. Browning 

5. For so to interpose a little ease, Let our frail 
thoughts dally with false s. Milt. 

Surmise (spjmdi'z), v. late ME. [f. AF., 
OF, surmise, pa. pple. of surmettre to accuse.] 
+1. trans. To put upon some one as a charge 
or accusation ; to charge on or upon , allege 
against a person ; spec, in Law , to submit as a 
charge or information, allege formally -1623. ] 
ta. To devise, plan, contrive, esp. falsely or 
maliciously -163a. +3- To suppose, imagine 

[that a thing is so); to expect -1725. tb. To 
conceive, imagine. Also absol. -1602. 4. To 

form a notion that the thing in question may 
be so, on slight grounds or without proof; to 
infer conjecturally. Also abiol. or intr. 1700. 

4 Whatever the Jewish nation might a. or know 
concerning a future life 1835. Can I know, who but 
s. ? Browning. Hence Surmi'ser. 

Surmount (sftimau’nt), v. lnte ME. [a. 
AF., OF. surmunter , so(v)rmonier , ad. med.L. 
supermontarg ; see Sur-, Super I. a and Mount 
v. J ti. trans. To rise above, go beyond, sur- 
pass -1776. +b. — Surpass v. 4. -1738. +a. 
absol. or intr. To be superior ; to excel ; to be 
greater or more numerous -1687, 3. trans. To 

prevail over, get the better of, overcome, late 
ME. 4. To mount, rise, or ascend above {also 
fig .) ; also, to surpass in height, overtop. Now 
rare . late ME. +5. intr. To mount, rise, as- 
cend (above something) ; to extend in height ; 
fig. to exalt oneself ; to arise, spring up -1563. 

6. trans . To mount upon, get on the top of ; 
usu. , to mount and cross to the other side of, 
climb across, get over; occas. to round or 
weather (a cape) ; also, to extend over and 
across 1533. 7. To stand, lie, or be situated 

above ; to rest on the top of ; to top, crown ; 
orig. in Her., said of a crest, or of a charge 
represented as laid upon another so as to extend 
across and beyond it. Chiefly in pa. pple. : 
surmounted by — having above or on the top. 
1610. 

S The attempts of the rival ministers to s. and sup* 
nt each other Macaulay. 4. She the highest 
height in worth surmounts P. Flktchbr. 6. Simond 
surmounted the next ridge Tyndall, 7. The huge 
square columns that supported the gate were sur* 
mounted by the family crest W. Irving. Hence Sur- 
moun table a. that may be surmounted. Sur* 
mou*nter. 

Surmounted, ppl. a. 1798. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1 .] Arch. Applied to an arch or vault 
whose rise is greater than half the span 1 opp. 
tO SURBASED. 


Surmullet (soimirlct). 1679. [ad. F. sur- 
mulet.) The red mullet; a name comprising 
species of Mullus , esp. M. surmuletus , the 
Striped S., highly prized as a food-fish, and 
M. barbatus, the Plain S., of a plain red. 
Surname (soMnrim), sb. ME. [f. Sur- 
+ Name sb., after AF., OF. sumum, somom.] 
1. A name, title, or epithet added to a person's 
name or names, esp. one derived from his birth- 
place or from some quality or achievement; 
e. g. William Rufus . Obs . or arch. +b. A 

second, or an alternative, name or title given to 
a person, place, edifice, etc. -1656. a. The 
name which a person bears in common with 
the other members of his family, as dist. from 
his Christian name ; a family name, late ME. 
b. transfi , esp. ■* Cognomen x, e.g. Publius 
Cornelius Scipio. late ME. 

Surname (sp'jntfim)' v. 151a. [f. prec.] 

x. trans . To give an additional name, title, or 
epithet to 1539. a. To give such-and-such a 
surname to 15x2. 

1. Tamberlaine (sirnamed the Scourge of God) 1634. 
r. Rockbcare. .had.. lords sirnamed thereof 16^0. 

Sumominal (stunp*min&l), a. 1875. [f. 

Surname sb., after name , nominal.'] Of or per- 
taining to surnames. 

Surpass (s#jpa*g),z>. 1555. [ad. F. sur - 
passer , f. sur- «= Super- I. a + passer to Pass.] 
x. trans. To pass over, overstep (a limit! ; also, 
to go beyond (a certain period of time). Obs. 
or arch. *t"a. To surmount (rare) -1769. b. To 
extend above or beyond. Now run*. i6ox. 3. 
To go beyond (another) in degree, amount, or 
quality ; to be superior to, to excel 1555. b. 
To exceed (a specified measure, as weight, 
speed, etc.), rare. 1591. c. To do something 
that is more or better than (something done or 
existing) 1592. 4. To be beyond the range, 

reach, or capacity of; to be too much or too 
great for 1592. 

x. Nor let ihe Sea S. his bounds Milt. 3. This 
would s. Common revenge Milt. c. When a Fainter 
would surpasse the life Shaks. 4. Thy strength they 
know surpassing human rate Milt, Hence Sur* 
pa'aaable a~ capable of being surpassed, exceeded, 
or excelled. 

Surpa-ssing, ///. a. {adv.') 1580. [f. prec. 
4-ING 9 .] That surpasses what is ordinary; 
greatly exceeding or excelling others ; of very 
high degree, b. adv. Surpassingly 1598. Hence 
Sui pa-sadngly adv. in a s. degree ; exceedingly, 
pre-eminently; -nesa (rare). 

Surplice (s»*jplis). ME. [a. AF. surpliz , 
OF. sourpelis , ad. med.L. superpellicium, - eum 

i sc. vestimentum), neut. of adj. f. super - Super- 
. 1 a h ypellicia fur garment (f. pellis skin).] A 
loose vestment of white linen having wide 
sleeves and, in its amplest form, reaching to 
the feet, worn (usu, over a cassock) by clerics, 
choristers, and others taking part in church 
services. (Formerly put on over the fur gar- 
ments which used to be worn in church as a 
protection against the cold; hence the name.) 
b. transfi Applied to various ample or envelop- 
ing garments, late ME. 

Comb, s B.-fees, the dues received by an incumbent 
for the performance of marriages, burials, and other 
ministerial officer Hence SuTpliced (*plist) a. 
wearing or vested in a s. 

Surplus (sirjpliJs), %b. and a. PI. -uses, 
late MEL [a. AF., OF., ad. med.L. superplus, 
f. super* Super- IV + plus more.] A. sb. x. 
What remains over and above what has been 
taken or used ; an amount remaining in excess. 
fAlso, (a) superabundance, fa. What remains 
to make up a whole ; the remainder, ihe rest 
-1759. B. attrib. or as adj. That is in excess 
of what is taken, used, or needed 1641. 

They now exchange their s. peltry, for blankets, 
firearms, and brandy Adam Smith. The natural law 
gets rid of s. population 1879. 

Surplusage (s0jpl£sidg). late ME. [ad. 
med.L. surplusagium , f. surplus ; see prec. and 
-AGE.] * prec. A. x, a. b. An excess or super- 
abundance (of words) ; spec, in Law , a word, 
clause, or statement in an indictment or a plea 
which is not necessary to its adequacy. 

Any.. cause that generates a surplussage of blood 
1607. b. Nor is it surplussage to reiterate the same 
thought or fact x8$x. 

Surprisal (s£iprai*z&l). Now rare or Obs . 

1591. [f. Surprise v. +*al a.] - next i-4« 


The surpriz&l of these three Cities, Glocester, Bathe, 
and Cirencester 161 x. A sudden s. of the tide called 
the Eager, where he very narrowly escaped drowning 
1647. I do desire some time to consider of it 1 for u 
is a great S. 1660. 

Surprise (s&ipraiz), sb. 1457. [a. AF., 
OF. surprise, pa. pple. fern., used Subst., of 
surprendre ; see next.] 1. Mil. The (or an) act 
of assailing or attacking unexpectedly or with- 
out warning, or of taking by this means; 

•| formerly also in more general sense, seizure 
(of a person, a place, or spoil), a .gen. The (or 
an) act of coming upon one unexpectedly, or of 
taking unawares ; a sudden attack. Now rare 
or Obs. exc. as in b. 1598. b. To take by s. 1 to 
come upon unexpectedly , take unawares ; hence, 
to astonish by unexpectedness 1691. tc. An 
attack of illness ; a sudden access of emotion 
-1719. 3. Something that takes one by sur- 

prise; anything unexpected or astonishing 1592. 
b. spec. A fancy dish, or an ingredient of a dish, 
a present, or the like, designed to take one by 
surprise 1708. 4. The feeling or emotion ex- 

cited by something unexpected, or for which 
one is unprepared ; the feeling or mental state, 
akin to astonishment and wonder, caused by an 
unexpected occurrence or circumstance ; •f'alarm, 
terror, or perplexity, caused by a sudden attack, 
calamity, or the like 1608. 

x. The s. and combustion of Troy 1635. a. This is 
no casual error, no lapse, no sudden g. Burke. C. In 
die Heat and Surprize of Passion Collier. 3. Egypt 
. .is the land of surprises 1870. 4. Per. 111. ii. 17. Cir- 

cumstances which give a delightful Surprize to the 
Reader Addison. 

Comb . : a. packet, a sealed packet with contents 
designed to surprise, sold at a trivial price; also fig. | 
•party, (a) a body of troops for an une* peeled at- 
tack ; (£) U.S. and Colonial ’, a party who meet by 
agreement at a friend's house without invitation, 
bringing provisions with them. 

Surprise (s&prai-z), v. 1474. [f. AF., 

OF. surprise, pa. pple. of surprendre : — med. 
L. supeiprendere, *-praehendere ; see SUR- and 
Pr emend. From the 14th to the 18th c. sup- 
prise was a frequent variant of this and prec.] 
ti. trans. To ' take hold of* or affect sudden- 
ly or unexpectedly -1720. 9. Mil., etc. To 

assail or attack suddenly and without warn- 
ing ; tto take or capture in this way 1548. tb. 
gen. To capture, seize ; to take possession of 
by force ; to take prisoner -1799. 3. To come 

upon unexpectedly ; to take unawares ; to take 
or catch in the act; hence fig., to find or dis- 
cover (something) suddenly, to detect 1592. 
+ 4 . To implicate or ensnare (a person) as by a 
sudden proposal or disclosure -170a. b. To 
lead unawares, betray into doing something 
not intended 1696. 5. To affect with the cha- 

racteristic emotion caused by something unex- 
pected ; to excite wonder by being unlooked- 
for. Often pass., const, at or inf. : colloq. to be 
surprised , to be scandalized or shocked. 1655. 

x. All on a sudden miserable pain Surpris'd thee 
Milt. So.. temperate, that I have heard he had 
never been surprised by excesse Evelyn, a. Kerioth 
is taken, and the strong holds are surprised Jer. 
xlviii. 41. b. Is the Traitor Cade surpris'd? Shaks. 

3 High instincts before which our mortal Nature Did 
tremble like a guilty Thmg surprised Wordsw. 4 b. 
If by chance he has been surprized into a short Nap at 
Sermon Addison. 5. 1 was exceedingly surpriz'd with 
the Print of a Man's naked Foot on the Shore De Foe. 

Surpri sing, ///. a. 1580. [-ing*.] i. 

That surprises or takes unawares 1645, a 
Causing surprise or wonder by its unexpected- 
ness 1663. +b. Admirable -1831. 

a One of the lions leaped to a a height Evblym. 
b. The renowned, and surprizing, Archpoet Homes 
1 580. Hence Surpri*slng*ly adv., -neaa. 
fSuTquidry, suTquedry. ME. [a. OF. 
s(o)urcuidene, f. s(o)urcuidier ■ pop. L. * super- 
cool tare, f. super- SUPER- + cogitare to COGI- 
TATE.] 1. Arrogance, haughty pride, pre- 
sumption -1825. fa. Misused fors Excess, 
surfeit -1656. ‘So tSu’rquidy, -edy -18x9. 

Surrealism (s»r* Aliz'm). 1937. [ad. F. 
j urrialisme : see Sur-.] A form of art in which 
an attempt Is made to represent and interpret the 
phenomena of dreams and similar experiences. 
So Surre*allat 

Surrebutter (soribe'Ui). 1601. [f. Sur- 

4 Rebutter. 1 Law. In old oommon-law 
pleading, a plaintiff's reply to a defendant's re- 
butter. Also transfi, a further rejoinder. So 


6 (G«r. JCrin). S (Fr. p*u). o (Ger. MiJUei). * (Ft. dttae). 6 (e.) (tlwre). I (f) (ko). f (Fr. lain). 5 (Kr, Ira, •nth). 
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Sorrebn't v. intr. to reply to a rebutter ; trams. 
to repel as by a & Surrebu'ttaL 
Surrejoin (srrfdsorn), v 1594. [Back- 
formation f. next, after rejoin."] Law . intr. To 
reply, as a plaintiff, to the defendant’s rejoinder ; 
to make a surrejoinder. 

Surrejoinder, (sdr/dgorndoj). 1549. [f. 

Sur- + Rejoinder.] Law. In old common- 
law pleading, a plaintiffs reply to the de- 
fendant’s rejoinder. Also transf. an answer to 
a rejoinder or reply (In general). 

Surrender (s#re*ndaj), sb. 1485. [a. AF., 
™ OF. sur rend re, inf. used as sb. ; see next. J 
The action or an act of surrendering. 1. Law. 
a. The giving up of an estate to the person who 
has it in reversion or remainder, so as to merge 
it in the larger estate ; spec, the yielding up of 
a tenancy in a copyhold estate to the lord of the 
manor for a specified purpose ; transf. a deed 
by which such surrender is made 1487. b. The 
giving up of letters patent granting an estate or 
office 1557. c. The giving up by a bankrupt 
of his property to his creditors or their assignees ; 
also, nis due appearance in the bankruptcy 
court for examination, as formerly required by 
the bankruptcy acts 1745. d. The abandon- 
ment of an insurance policy by the party assured 
on receiving part of the premiums 175$. 9. 

The giving up of something (or of oneself) into 
the possession or power of another who has or 
is held to have a claim to it ; asp. (Mil., etc.) of 
combatants, a town, territory, etc. to an enemy 
or a superior. In wider sense : Giving up, re- 
signation, abandonment. 1485. 

x. a. 1 haue wastfully spente. .the 8. of my fathers 
fancies 1583. d. S. value , the amount payable to an 
insured person on his surrendering his policy, a. To 
aneake. .About a. yp of Aquitaine Shaks. With eyes 
Of conjugal attraction unreprov’d, And meeks. Milt. 
Surrender (s^re*ndoj), v. 1466. [a. AF., 
— OF. surrendre, f. sur- Sur- + rendre to Ren- 
der.] 1. Law. a. trans. To give up (an estate) 
to one who has it in reversion or remainder ; 
spec, to give up (a copyhold estate) to the lord 
of the manor. Also absol. fb. To give up (letters 
patent, tithes) into the hands of the sovereign 
-1662. c. red. or intr. of a bankrupt : To ap- 
pear in the bankruptcy court for examination 
1707. <L trans. Of a bail : To produce (the 
principal) in court at the appointed time. Also 
intr . or reft, of tho principal, usu. in phr. to s. 
to one's bail , 1747. a. To give up (something) 
out of one’s own possession or power into that 
of another who has or asserts a claim to it ; to 
yield on demand or compulsion esp. (Mil.) to 
give up the possession of (a fortress, town, terri- 
tory, etc. ) to an enemy or assailant 1509. b. 
More widely; To give up, resign, abandon, esp. 
in favour of or for the sake of another X509. 3. 

refl . To give oneself up into the power of an- 
other, esp. as a prisoner 1585. b. fig. To give 
oneself up to some influence, course of action, 
etc. ; to abandon oneself to 1713. 4. intr. for 

refi. — 3 ; chiefly Mil. 1560. 

a. One.. More worthy this piece then my selfe, to 
whom . . I would a. it Shaks. Luxembcrgh was sur- 
rendered to the French Evelyn. To a op some of 
those great jurisdictions over the Highlands that 
were in hia family Bubnbt. 3. b. We mult s. our- 
selves., to our duties 1833. Hence Surrenderee' 
Law. the person to whom nn estate, etc is surren- 
dered f corrtsL to surrenderor. Surrenderor, one 
who surrenders. Surrenderor Law, one who sur- 
renders an estate, etc to another { correL to surren- 
deree. 

Surrendry (g#te*ndri). Now rare. 1547. 
[f. Surrender ; see -ry.J - Surrender sb. 
Surrepttan * (&2he*p(an). late ME. [ad. L. 
surreptio, - onem , f. surrifere to seise or take 
away secretly, (in the Vulgate) to make false 
suggestions, f. sur- — Sub- 34 + rapere to seise.] 
f i. Suppression of truth or fact for the purpose 
of obtaining something, or the action of obtain- 
ing something in this way; more gen., fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation, or other underhand or 
stealthy proceeding -1790. a. The action of 
seising or taking away by stealth; stealing, 
theft. Now rare or Obs . 1603, 

1. Fame by s. got May stead us for the time, but 
lasteth not B. Jons. s. Four soldiers, .whose express 
office was to prevent the a. of the body i860. By c. 
by stealth, stealthily. 

tSurreption a . 150a. [ad. patristio L. 

* surreptio y -omm, t mrrepere, t sur • ■ SUB- 
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a, 94 + refers to creep.] An unperceived creep- 
ing or stealing upon one or into one’s mind (of 
evil thoughts or suggestions) ; hence, a sudden 
or surprise attack (of temptation, sin) -1711. 
Surreptitious (s»r6pti-fos), a. 1443. [f. 

L. surreptitius.-icius — subrepticius SUBREPTI- 
tious + -ous. J 1. Obtained by ' surreption \ 
suppression of the truth, or fraudulent mis- 
representation, a. Secret and unauthorized ; 
clandestine 1645. b. Of a passage or writing : 
Spurious, forged. Of an edition or copy of a 
book: Pirated. 1615. c. transf. Acting by 
stealth or secretly ; stealthy, crafty, sly 1615. 

». O ladies 1 how many of you have s. milliners* 
bills ? Thackeray. c. The old man's look . . Stray- 
ing his s. curiosity 1856. Hence Surrepti’tioua-fy 
adv., -nets. 

Surrey (stvri). 17 . S. 1896. An American 
four-wheeled two-seated pleasure carriage, the 
seats being of similar design and facing for- 
wards ; a motor-carriage of similar structure. 
Surrogate (srrrJgA), sb. (a.) 1603. [ad. 

L. surrogatus , assim. f. subrogatus Subrogate 
pa. pple 7 \ x. A person appointed by authority 
to act in place of another ; a deputy 1604. b. 
The deputy of an ecclesiastical judge, of a bishop 
or bishops chancellor, esp. one who grams 
licences to marry without banns 1603. c. Tn 
New York and some other States : A ludge 
having jurisdiction over the probate of wills and 
settlement of estates of deceased persons 18 f 6. 
9. fig. and gen . A person or (usu.) a thing that 
acts for or takes the place of another ; a substi- 
tute. Const, for, of. 1644. B. atirib. or adj. 
That is a surrogate ; representative 1638. Hence 
Sa'rrogateship, the office of a s. j 

Surrogate (sirr^g^t), v. Now rare or Obs. 
1533. [f. L. surrogat-, surrogate, assim. f. svb- 
rogare to SUBROGATE. ] trans. - SUBROGATE 
v. 1-3. 

Surrogatfon (stn-dg^'Jhn). Now rare, j 
1533. fad- med.L. surrogatio , -onem, assim. f. | 
subrogatia Subrogatton.] i. Appointment 
of a person to some office in place of another. 
a. gen. Substitution 1638. 

Surround (s0rau*nd), sb. 1837. [f. next.] 
r. An act of surrounding ; spec. (U.S.) the pro- 
cess of hunting certain wild animals by sur- 
rounding them and driving them into a place 
from which they cannot escape. 9. A border 
or edging of a particular material, surrounding 
the central piece, as of linoleum or felt round 
a carpet 1893. 

Surround (aft-anud), v. 1444. [*■ AF. 

sur(o) under, OF. soronder , s(o)u render to over- 
flow a — late L. supemndare, i. super- Super- 1 . 

9 + undare to rise in waves, f. unda wave.] 
tL trans. To overflow, inundate, flood, sub- 
merge -1634. b. intr. To overflow -1599. 
II. x. To enclose, encompass, or beset on all 
sides ; to stand, lie, or be situated around ; also, 
to form the entourage of ; often pass. 1616. b. 
Mil. To enclose (a place, or a body of troops) 
on all sides so as to cut off communication or 
retreat ; to invest 1649. a. To go or extend 
round (an object or body, a room, or the like); 
to encircle, as a frame, border, etc. x688. ts. 
To go or travel around ; esp. to circumnavigate 
-1895. 4. To cause to be enclosed or encircled 

with something 1635. 

x. If the planet Neptune.. be surrounded by an At- 
mosphere Tyndall, b. Our men surrounded the 
swamp.. and shot at the Indians 1649. 3. When I 

was driven out to Sea. .in my Attempt to a the Island 
Da Foa. 

Surrounding (sftrou’ndig), vbl. sb. 1449. 
[-INO *,] i. The action of Surround v. rare 
or Obs . a. fL Those things which surround a 
person or thing, or m the midst of which he or 
it (habitually) if ; things around (collectively) ; 
environment x86x. 8* A number of persons 

standing around ; entourage 1877. 
Surrounding, ppl. a. 1634. [-ing *.] 
That is (or are) around ; encompassing, cir- 
cumjacent. 

Sttrroyal (sflroiftl). late ME. [f. SVr- + 
Royal sb. 3,] Venery. An upper or terminal 
branch of a stag's antler, above the * royal *, 
fSuraolid, sb, and a. 1557. [app. an 
etymologising alteration of + surdesolli, ad. 
mod.L. surdesalidus , app. f. surds irrationally.] 
Math. A. sb. The fifth power of a number or 
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quantity; also, an equation of the fifth degree 
-1&17. B. adj. Of the fifth degree ; that is a 
fifth power or root ; involving the fifth power of 
a quantity -1706. 

Surtax (sfiitseks), sb. x88r. [ad. F. sur- 
taxe ; see Sur- and Tax sb.] An additional 
or extra tax on something already taxed. So 
Surta'x v . trans. to charge with a s. 

Surtout (svstu’t, avitu). 1686. [a. F., f. 

sur above + tout everything.] A man’s great- 
coat or overcoat. (Applied c 1870 to a kind of 
single-breasted frock-coat with pockets cut 
diagonally in front.) +b. A hood (with a 
mantle), worn by women -1785. 

|| Surturbrand (sfi’Jtwbrsend). 1760. [a. G,, 
ad. Icel. surtarbrandr, f. Surtar, gen. of Surtr 
(related to svartr Swart a.) name of a fire- 
giant + brandr Brand jA] A name for lignite 
as occurring in Iceland. 

Surveillance (stMvri’lins, -v/lykns, || stfr- 
vfvafis). x8oa. [ad. F,, f. surttrillsr; see next 
and -a ncr.] Watch or guard kept over a per- 
son, esp. over a suspected person, a prisoner, 
or the like ; often, spying, supervision ; less 
commonly, superintendence. 

General Becker — the officer who was charged with 
the 3. of Buonaparte 1815. 

Surveillant (szuviW&nt, -lyfint, ||s*rvfyafi), 
sb. 1819. fad. F., f. j urveiller, f. sur- above, 
over 4- veilltr (: — L. vigilare) to watch.] One 
who exercises surveillance ; a person who keeps 
watch over another or others ; a superintendent, 
e. g. of a prison. 

SurveHlant, a. rare. 1841. [ad. F. (see 
prec.).] Exercising surveillance. 

Survey (s t>'ivri, sfav^i*), sb. 1535. [f. next.] 
The action, or an act, of surveying ; the object 
or result of this. 1. The act of viewing, ex- 
amining, or inspecting in detail, esp. for some 
specific purpose ; usu. spec, a formal or official 
inspection of the particulars of something, e. g. 
of an estate, of a ship or its stores, etc. 1548. 
b. transf A written statement or description 
embodying the result of such examination 1613. 
j*9. Oversight, supervision, superintendence 
-1654. 3. The, or an, act of looking at some- 

thing as a whole, or from a commanding posi- 
tion ; a general or comprehensive view or look 
1589. b. cotter . That which is thus viewed ; a 
view, prospect, scene 1700. A- fig. A compre- 
hensive mental view, or (usu.) literary examina- 
tion, discussion, or description, of something 
1568. 5. The process (tor art) of surveying a 

tract of ground, coast-line, or any part of the 
earth's surface ; the determination of its form, 
extent, and other particulars, so as to be able 
to delineate or describe it accurately and in de- 
tail ; also, a plan or description thus obtained ; 
a body of persons or a department engaged in 
such work xfiiow 

1. b. The Domesday S. 1876. 3. He. .O’relooks the 
Neighbours with a wide s. Dsydfn. After a mo- 
ment’s a. of her face Dickens. 4. A s. of the various 
passible modes of punishment Bsmtham. £ Ord- 
nance S. 1 see Osdnance 5. 

Survey (sfljv#'). v. 1467. [AF. surveier \ 
- veir , ■ OF. so(u)rv(e)eir ( pres, stem soruey-) 
med.L. supervidere. J 1. trans . To examine 

and ascertain the condition, situation, or value 
of. formally or officially, e, g. the boundaries, 
tenure, value, etc. of an estate, a building or 
structure, accounts, or the like ; more widely, to 
supervise, a. To determine the form, extent, 
and situation of the parts of (a tract of ground, 
or any portion of the earth’s surface) by linear 
and angular measurements, so as to construct 
a map, plan, or detailed description of it. Also 
absol. 1350. 8. To look carefully into or 

through ; to view in detail ; to examine, Inspect, 
scrutinize ; to explore (a country). Now rare 
or Obs . 159a, 4* To look at from, or as from, 

a height or commanding position ; to take a 
broad, general, or comprehensive view of ; to 
view or examine in its whole extent ; also fig. 
1586. fb. To observe, perceive, see (rare) -1615. 

1. The Persian Monarch, at., Is reported.. to be 
leaking slightly . . She will be surveyed 1880. a I was 
out surveying the whple morning 1846. 3. To s. all 

my letters and actions. .with a meet rigid and cen- 
sorious eye *658. 4. absol. Round he surveys, and 

well might, where he slued So high above tho circling 
Canopie Of Nights extended shade Mu-t. b* Mate. 


m (mas), a (pen), an (l*wd). » (cart), f (Fr. chef). 9 (ewer), ei (/, eye). 0 (Fr. esu 60 vie). I (hit). 4 (Psychs). 9 (wh*t). p (gi It). 
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Lit 31. Hence Survey able a. (rare). Surveyal 
(rare), the act of surveying 1 survey, 

Soiveyance (s£iv*»*ns). rare. late ME. 
[a. OF. *svrve{i)an£e t f, surveeir to Survey.] 
Survey; superintendence, oversight; inspection. 

Surveying (sffivpi-in), vbl. sb. 1467. [f. 

Survey v . +-ino L] The action of Survey v. 
1. The action of viewing or examining in detail 
fesp. officially), 9. The process or art of mak- 
ing surveys of land 1551. 3. attrib . Applied to 

instruments or appliances used for, and to ships 
employed in, surveying 1641. 

Surveyor (s£ivrt*ai). 1440. [a. AF., OF. 
surve(i)our, f. surveeir to Survey; see -OR.] 
One who surveys. 1. One who has the over- 
sight or superintendence of a person or thing; 
an overseer, supervisor. 9. One who designs, 
and superintends the construction of, a build- 
ing ; a practical architect 1460. 3. One whose 

business It is to survey land, etc. ; one who 
makes surveys, or practises surveying 155*. 
b. A name for certain caterpillars 168a. c. One 
whose business it is to inspect and examine 
land, houses, or other property and to calculate 
and report upon its actual or prospective value 
or productiveness for certain purposes 1795. 
4. One who views or looks at something ; a 
beholder (rare) 1558. b .fig. One who takes a 
mental view of something ; an examiner, con- 
templator 1606. 5. S. -general : a principal or 

head surveyor ; one who has the control of a 
body of surveyors, or the general oversight of 
gome business. In l/.S., a government officer 
who supervises the surveys of public lands. 1515. 

X. S. ef highways, of taxes; borough) district , 
forest^ road) timber s. 3. Surveyor's chain =■ Gun- 
ter’s chain : see Gunters. 4 b. To the b. of the his- 
tory of humanity this is the interest which Pelagius 
possesses 1905. Hence Survey *orahlp, the office of s. 

Surview (s&ivifi*), sb. late ME. [a. AF., 
OF. surveu(e, L surveeir to Survey.] +i. — 
Survey sb. i, 9. -1475. 9. — Survey sb. 3, 4. 

Now rare or arch . 1576. 

Surview (s&ivii**), v. 1567. [f. prec.] - 

Survey v. 4. Now Obs. or arch. 

Survival (aftvai-val). 1598. [f. Survive 
v. 4 - -AL a.] 1. The continuing to live after 

some event (spec, of the soul after death) ; re- 
maining ahve, living on. 9. transf. Continu- 
ance after the end or cessation at something 
else ; spec, continuance of a custom, observance, 
etc. after the circumstances in which it origina- 
ted or which gave significance to It have passed 
away i8ao. 3. (with a and pi.) Something that 
continues to exist after the cessation of some- 
thing else, or of other things of the kind ; a 
tumving remnant; spec, applied to a surviving 
custom, observance, belief, etc. 1716. 

1. S. ef the fittest <BioL) ? a phrase u*ed to describe 
tile process of natural seuetton (see Selection 3), 
expressing the fact that those organisms which are 
best adapted to their environment continue to live and 
produce offspring, while those of the same or related 
species which are less adapted perish. Also transf. 
in trivial use. a. The use of stone knives in certain 
Ceremonies is evidently a case of a. 1870. 

Survivanc© (sftivsrv&ns). 16*3. [ad. 
early mod.F., f. survivant ; see next and -ANCE.] 
1. — prec. x, 9. Now rare. 9 . The succession 
to an estate, office, etc. of a survivor nominated 
before the death of the existing occupier or 
holder; the right of such succession in case of 
survival 1674. 

a. Hie son had the a of the Stadtholdershlp Burnet. 
So tSurvi’vancy. 

+ Survi’vant, a. 1555. [ad. F. survivanl, 
pr. pple, of survivrt.] Surviving -1677, 
Survive (stovsiw), 0. 1473* [»• AF. sur- 
vivrt) OF. se(u)rvivrt 1 — late L, supervivere , f. 
super- SUPER- 1. 9 + riwrrto live.] 1. intr. To 
continue to live after the death of another, or 
after the end or cessation of some thing or condi- 
tion or the occurrence of some event (expressed 
or Implied) ; to remain alive; live on. b. transf. 
To continue to exist after some person, thing, 
or event; to Iasi on 1593. «• Law. Of an estate, 
etc. i To pass to the survivor or survivors of two 
or more joint-tenants or persons who had a 
joint interest 1648. a. trams. To continue to 
live after (a person, an event, point of time, ete.), 
outlive 157a. b. transf. To continue to exist 
after the death or cessation of (a person, condi- 
tion, ete.) ; to outlast 1633. 
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x. There are vastly more creatures bom than can 
ever a. 1894. b. Yea though I die the scandale will 
suruiue Shaks. a. And, for that dowries lie assure 
her of Her widdow-hood, be it that she suruiue me, 

In ail my Lands and Leases whaisoeuer Shaks. If 
I s. my journey, you shall bear from me again 1717. 
b. The principal works that have survived him are 
his magnificent roads Emerson. Hence Survi'ver 
«* Survivor. Surviving ppl ’. a. that survives. 

Survivor (s&vai'vM). 1503. [f. prec. + 

-or/] z. One who (or that which) survives or 
outlives another or others 1634. 9. spec, in 

Law. One of two or more designated persons, 
esp. joint-tenants or other persons having a hiil ‘ ' ~_V A/ _ 
joint interest, who outlives the other or others ; l - - * 


. Presumption of s.) the presumption of the mo- 
iry or brief survival of one of a number of 


a longer or the longest liver 1503. 
x. Or the band of patriots, .he was the sole s. 1874. 

Survivorship (s&ivarvajjip). 1635. [£. 

prec. + -ship.] 1. Law , etc. a. The condition 
of a survivor, or the fact of one person surviving 
another or others, considered in relation to some 
right or privilege depending on such survival or 
the period of it 1697. b. A right depending on 
survival ; e.g. the right of the survivor or sur- 
vivors of a number of joint-tenants or other 
persons having a joint interest, to take the whole 
on the death of the other or others 1625. a. 
gets. The state or condition of being a survivor ; 
survival 1709, 

*. a. P 

menta ry _ _ 

persons who have perished by the same calamity, as 
affecting rights of inheritance. 

Surwan (sirjwan). India . i8ai. [a. Urdu 
-a Pers. sdrbdn , f. sdr camel + -ban keeper.] A 
camel-driver. 

Susceptibility (sifseptibrllti). 1644. U- 
next ; see -1TY.] 1. The quality or condition 

of being susceptible; capability of receiving, 
being affected by, or undergoing something. 
Const, of (now rare) or to. 9. Without const, 
a. Capacity for feeling or emotion ; disposition 
or tendency to be emotionally affected ; sensi- 
bility 1753. Also pi. Capacities of emotion, esp. 
such as may be hurt or offended ; sensitive feel - 
ings; sensibilities 1846. b. Capacity for re- 
ceiving mental or moral impressions 178a. c. 
Capability of being, or disposition to be, physi- 
cally affected (as a living body, or an inanimate 
thing) ; spec, the capacity of a substance (e, g. 
iron) for being magnetized, measured by the 
ratio of the magnetisation to the magnetising 
force 1816. 

Susceptible (stfse-ptlh’l), a. 1605. [ad. 
med.L. susceptibilis , f, suscept -; see next and 
-ible.] 1. Capable of taking, receiving, being 
affected by, or undergoing something. Const. 
of or to. a. Without const, a. Capable of being 
affected by, or easily moved to, feeling; subject 
to emotional (or mental) impression ; impres- 
sionable 1709. b. Subject to some physical 
affection, as infection, etc. 1875. 

x. My littla boy.. is now a. of instruction Evelyn, 
Infinitely too a of criticism 18x4. Swift.. was ex- 
ceedingly ft. of female influence 1876. S. to smallpox 
1887. a The sanauine and a people of France 1849. 
Hence Su8ce*poMeness ■= SuacxrmuiiTr. Sus- 
ceptibly adv. in a s. manner. 

Susception (sOse'pJan). r6io. [ad. L. sus~ 
ctptio, -on cm, f. suscept-. suscipere , f. sus- Sub- 25 
+ capers to take.] fi. The action of taking 
up, or taking upon oneself (in various senses) 
taking, assumption, reception, acceptance, 
undertaking -1738. fa. Susceptibility of\ also 
trausf. an attribute of which something is sus- 
ceptible (rare) -1687. 3- The action or capacity 
of taking something into the mind, or what is so 
taken; passive mental reception (dist. from per* 
ception). rare. 1756. 

Susceptive (slbe-pth^, a. 1548. [ad. med.L. 
susceptivus , t suscept-. suscipere ; see prec. and 
-ive.j 1. Having the quality of taking or re- 
ceiving; in later use esp. - Susceptible a a. 
a. With oft - Susceptible x. 1637. lienee 
Suace *pti veoeee ■ next. 

Susceptivity (smeptiMti). 17*0. [f.prec. 
+ -ity.J The quality of being susceptive; sus- 
ceptibility. 

fSuace-ptor. 1655. [a. late L., i suscept- \ 
see Susception and -or.] A godfather or 
sponsor at baptism -1743* 

Suadplent (sesi*pi£nt), a. and sb. Now 


suscipere \ see Susception.] A. adj. Receiving, 
recipient 1649. B. sb. One who receives, a re- 
cipient fesp. of a sacrament) x6ix. 

Suscimte (sarsitrit), v. Now rare. 1598. 
[f. L. suscitat-. suscitare. f. sus- » SUB- 95 + ci- 
tare to excite (see Cite v. ).] trans. To stir up, 
excite (rebellion, a feeling, etc.); to raise (a 
person) out of inactivity; tto quicken, vivify, 
animate. 

Suscitation (snsitfi-Jan). Now rare. 1646. 
[ad, late L. svseitatio , -onem ; see prec. and 
ation .1 The action of suscitating or condi- 
♦on of being suscitated ; stirring up excite- 
ment ; quickening ; incitement. 

U Suslik (sfrslikj. 1774. [Russ.] A species 
of ground squirrel, Spermophilus citillus (or 
other related species), found in Europe and 
Asia. 

Suspect (s#spe*lct),x£.l Obs. or arch, late 
ME. [ad. I.. suspect us , in class. L. looking up, 
a height, esteem, respect, in med.L. suspicion, 
f. suspect-, susptcere ; see Suspect v.~] 1. — 

Suspicion i, x b. ta. ■» Suspicion 3. -i6ao. 

1. You.. draw within the compasse of a Th* vnuia- 
lated honor of your wife Shaks. 

Suspect (sirspekt, s£spe‘kt), a. and sb.* 
ME. [ad. L. suspect us, susficcre (see next).] 
A. adj. Suspected ; regarded with suspicion or 
distrust ; that is an object of suspicion ; in early 
use also, exciting or deserving suspicion, sus- 
picious. 

1 see What I can do or offer is a Milt, Phr. fTe 
have or hold (a person or thing) s. t to be suspicious 
of, suspect. 

B. sb. A suspected person ; a suspicious cha- 
racter, esp. one under surveillance as such 1591. 
Arrested as a >. under the Coercion Act i88x. 
Suspect (s£spe'kt), v . 1483. [f. L. sus- 

pect-, suspicere to look up, look up to, admire, 
esteem, to suspect, f. su(b)- Sub- 94, 35 + specere 
to look, cogn. w. Skr. spag to see.] x. trans. To 
imagine something evil, wrong, or undesirable 
in fa person or thing) on slight or no evidence ; 
to believe or fancy to be guilty or faulty, with 
insufficient proof or knowledge ; to be suspicious 
of 1500. 9. To imagine or fancy something, 

esp. something wrong, about (a person or 
thing) with slight or no proof 1483. 3. To 

imagine or fancy (something) to be possible or 
likely ; to have a faint notion or inkling of ; to 
surmise 1549. 4. absol. or intr. To imagine 

something, esp. some evil, as possible or likely ; 
to have or feel suspicion 159a. 5. trams. With 

ref. to a future possibility : To expect ; esp. to 
expect with dread or apprehension. Obs. or 
merged in 3. 1509. 

x. The people suspected the gentlemen, the gentle- 
feared the people Faouna. a. I do s. this Trash 
this luiury Shaks. At thirty 


men 

To be a party in 


tv man 

suspects ’himself a fool; Knows it at forty Young. 
Tefl me, that you do not really s. me of any hand in 
her death 1803. 3. You do not..s. half enough the 

villany of othem Bucks. 1 did not even ■. how Ul 
she would be 1666. 4. Too young and simple to s. or 
to doubt 1849. Hence Suspc*ct&blfl a. that may or 
should be suspected ; open to suspicion. Suspe'ctod 
ppl. a.) -ly adv.. -ness. Suape*cter, Suspe ctor. 
Suspectful fstfspe-ktful), a. Now rare 
or Obs. 1586. [1. Suspect + -ful. J - Sus- 

picious a. 

Alwaies emulous and suqpectfcll of her 1640. Hence 
Suspe’ctfulnea*, proneness to suspicion. 
fSuspe’Ction. ME. [a. OF. s(o)uspection, 
ad. I* suspect io, -onem.] «- Suspicion -1738. 
fSuspe'ctlesa, a. 1591. [f. Suspect sb* 
+ -less.] i. Having no suspicion; unsuspect- 
ing -1756. 9. Not liable to suspicion ; unsus- 

pected -1637. 

Suspend (suspend), v. ME. [a. OF. sw-, 
saspendre or ad. JL. suspendere , f. jus- Sub- 95 4- 
pend- to hailg.] 1 1. trans . To debar, usu. for 
a time, from the exercise of a function or enjoy- 
ment of a privilege ; esp. to deprive (temporarily) 
of one’s office, a. To put a stop to, usu. for t 
time; esp. to bring to a (temporary) stop ; to 
intermit the use or exercise of, put In abeyance 
ME. b. intr. for past. To come to a stop for 
the time, cease temporarily, Intermit (ewe) 
1650. 3* trams. To put off to a later time or 

occasion ; to defer, postpone. Obs. or mer ged 
in other senses. 1377. tb. Of an event, etc. 1 
.To defer or delay the accomplishment of »*8o7. 
rare or Obs. x6ix s [uL L. sum tpient-, -ens, | 4. To keep (one's judgement) undetermined ; 
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to refrain from forming (an opinion) or giving 
(assent) decisively 1553. tb. absol. To suspend 
one's judgement, to be in doubt ; hence occas. 
to doubt ; also, to apprehend, suspect -1749. 
+5. a. To keep in a state of mental fixity, atten- 
tion, or contemplation ; to rivet the attention 
of -1819, b. To keep in suspense, uncertainty, 
or indecision. Obs. or dial. 1603. 6. Sc. Law. 

trans. To defer, stay ; intr. to present a bill of 
• suspension * 165a 7. Mus . To prolong (a note 
of a chord) into the following chord, thus de- 
ferring the progression of the part in which it 
occurs, usu. so as to produce a temporary dis- 
cord 1853. 

s. The king had been obliged to a the sheriffs in 
several counties Froudk. a. All power of thinking is 
suspended during a swoon Priestley. In great dan- 
ger it was the Senate's business to s. the constitution 
Troupe. Phr. To s, payment^ to cease paying debts 
or claims on account of financial inability ; to become 
insolvent. 3. Britain will s. her blow till she can 
strike very hard 1793. 4. The publick voice suspends 

its decision Johnson. 5. a. The harmony .. Sus- 
pended Hell, and took with ravishment The thronging 
audience Milt. 

n. 1. trans. To hang, hang up, by attachment 
to a support above 1440. b. To attach so as to 
allow of movement about the point of attach- 
ment 1827. a. fig. To cause to depend ; pass. 
to depend on. Now rare . 1608. 3. a. To hold, 

or cause to bn held up, without attachment 
1646. b. To hold, or cause to be held, in sus- 
pension ; to contain in the form of particles 
diffused through its substance, as a fluid 
medium ; to cause to be so diffused (in the 
medium) 1737. 

1. The chandeliers suspended from the roof were of 
silver 1867. b. An index suspended from a cross-bar 
1871. 3. a. That in the Temple of Serapis there was 

an iron chariot suspended by Loadstones in the ayre 
Sir T. Brownk. D. Gold and silver inks are writing 
fluids in which gold and silver,, .are suspended in a 
state of fine division 188a Hence Suspended ///. 

0. , as in s. animation. 

Suspender (stfspemdoj). 1524. [f. prcc. + 
-ER 1 .] 1. One who or that which suspends. 9. 
Sc. Law. One who presents a bill of suspension 
165a 3. That by which something is sus- 

pended ; esp. one of a pair of straps passingover 
the shoulders to hold up the trousers : usu. in//. 
Chiefly U.S. 1810. to. A device attached to the 
top of a stocking or sock to hold it in place 1895. 
4. An apparatus or a natural structure support- 
ing something suspended 1839. 

Suspense (s£spe*ns), sb . late ME. [a. AF., 
OF. suspens masc. , or OF. suspense fern, defer- 
ring, delay, repr. med.L. suspensum , *suspensa, 
neut. and fern, of svspensus , suspendere to Sus- 
PEND.J *f*l. (Chiefly Law.) In s„ not being 
executed, fulfilled, rendered, paid, or the like ; 
esp. to put in s., to defer the execution, pay- 
ment, etc. of -1818. +to. Hence gen. (a) Sus- 
pension 9. -1818. (b) Deferment, delay -1718. 

a. The state of being suspended or kept unde- 
termined (cliiefly to hold , keep in s.) ; hence, the 
action of suspending one's judgement 1560. 3. 
A state of mental uncertainty, with expectation 
of or desire for decision, ana usu. some appre- 
hension or anxiety ; the condition of waiting, 
esp, of being kept waiting, for an expected 
decision, assurance, or issue ; less commonly, 
a state of uncertainty what to do, indecision ; 
esp. In to keep (or hold) in s. 1440. b. Objective- 
ly, as an attribute of affairs, etc.: Doubtfulness, 
uncertainty, undecidedness 1513. c. attrib. in 
a. account (Book-keeping), an account in which 
items are temporarily entered until their proper 
place is determined 1883. 4. — Suspension 7 
(rare) 1752. +5. «■ Suspension 8 (rare) -1727. 

a. Suspence of iudgement and exercise of charitie 
Hooker. 3. S. in news is torture, apeak them out 
Milt. b< In this a. of his affairs at Rome 1741. 
Hence Suspe'naeful a. full of s. 

Suspense, a. Now rare or Obs. 1440. [a. 
OK, or ad. L..suspensus , suspenders to Suspend.] 

1. In a state of mental suspense ; doubtful, un- 

certain. ta. Refraining from hasty decision or 
action ; cautious, deliberate -1684. 8* Hung, 

hung up, hanging 1440. 

1. Expectation held His look suspence, awaiting 
who appear'd Tosecond, . .The perilous attempt Milt. 
Hence tSuspe*nsely adv. (rare) cautiously -1633. 

Suspensible (s#speTisIb’l), a, rare, 1827. 
[t L. suspens-, suspenders ; see -ible.] Capable 


of being suspended. So Suapenaibi'lity, capa- 
bility of being suspended 1794. 

Suspension (snspem/an). 1598. [ad. late 
L. suspensio , -onem, f. as prec.] The action of 
suspending or condition of being suspended, 
i* The action of debarring or state of being 
debarred, esp. for a time, from a function or 
privilege ; temporary deprivation of one’s office 
or position. 9 . The action of stopping or condi- 
tion of being stopped, esp. fora time; temporary 
cessation, intermission; temporary abrogation 
(of a law, rule) 1603. b. Stoppage of payment 
of debts or claims on account of financial in- 
ability or failure 1889. c. Palaeography. A form 
of abbreviation consisting in representing a word 
by its first letter or letters accompanied by the 
contraction-mark ; also, a word abbreviated in 
this way 1896. 8. The action of putting off to 

a later time ; deferring, postponement 1645. 4. 
Sc. Law. The staying or postponement of the 
execution of a sentence pending its discussion 
in the Supreme Court ; a judicial order or war- 
rant for such postponement and discussion (in 
full, letters ofs.) 1581. 5. The action of keeping 

any mental action in suspense or abeyance ; 
usu. in phr., e. g. s , of judgement, opinion 1568. 
6. The action of keeping or state of being kept 
in suspense (spec, in Rhet.) ; doubt, uncertainty 
(with expectation ol decision or issue). No* 
rare or Obs. 1635. 7. Mus. The action of de- 

ferring the progression of a part in harmony by 
prolonging a note of a chord into the following 
chord, usu. producing a temporary discord ; 
an instance of this, a discord so produced x8oi. 

8. The action of hanging something up; the 

condition of being hung, or of hanging from a 
support ; occas. hanging as a form of capital 
punishment ; spec, in Med. the treatment of 
disease by suspending the patient 1656. b. 
concr, A support on which something is hung 
1833. c. Attachment such as to allow of move- 
ment about the point of attachment ; 4 hanging ’ 
as of a vehicle on straps, springs, etc. 1891. 9. 

The action of holding up or state of being held 
up without attachment 1646. 10. The condition 
or being suspended, as particles in a medium ; 
concr. a collection of suspended particles. 1707. 

i. During your S. you are a Sort of Prisoner at 
large and do no Duty 1760. a. S. 0/ arms or hoxtili- 
tirs , an armistice. 

Comb. : S.-brldge, a bridge in which the roadway 
is *;uspended from spans of ropes, cliaius, or wire 
cables attached to and extending between supports; 
B.-chain, each of the chains which support a s.- 
bridge or similar structure j -pier, a pier supported in 
the manner of a s.-bridge. 

Suspensive (s£si>cnsiv), a. 1575. [ad. 
med.L. suspensivus, f. suspens -, suspenders to 
Suspend; see -ivk.] +i. Liable to be sus- 
pended (from office) -1606. 9. Having the 

power or effect of suspending, deferring, or 
temporarily stopping the operation of some- 
thing; involving such suspension 1623. 3. In- 

clined to suspend one's judgement ; undecided 
in mind ; of, pertaining to, characterized by, 
or in a state of suspense 1614, b. Of a word, 
phrase, etc. : Expressing or indicating sus- 
pense ; keeping one in suspense 17x1. 4. Cha- 

racterized by physical suspension (rare) x8a 7. 

a. The king, .declared his preference of the s. veto 
i8aa. S. Conditions are such as suspend the sale and 
staythe transfer till something be done t8a6. 3. The 

passion for watching chances — the ..a poise of the mind 
Gko. Eliot. Hence SuBpe*neive-ly adv^ -nets. 
Suspensor (s£spe*nsJi). 1746. [a. med.L. ; 
see Suspense and -or.J f x. Surg. a. A kind 
of catheter. b. A suspensory bandage. 1803. 

9. Hot. The filament by which the embryo is 

suspended in the seed of phanerogams ; also 
applied to a similar structure in some crypto- 
gams 1839. 3. gen. That by which something 

is suspended 1874. 

Suspensorial (spapens 5 «T)&l),a. 1871. [f. 
next + -AL 1.] Anat. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a suspensorium ; suspensory. 

(| Suspensorium (s*spensd»*ri£m). 1758. 
fmod.L,, neut. sing, of med.L. *suspensorius 
Suspensory.] i. Surg. A suspensory bag, 
bandage, etc. a. Zool. The bone, or series of 
bones, cartilages, etc., by which the lower law is 
suspended from the skull in vertebrates below 
mammals 1869. 

Suspensory (s#spe*nsdri), a. and sb. 1541. 


[ad. med.L. *suspensorius, f. L. suspens-, sup- 
pendere ; see Suspense and -ORY.] A. adj. L 
x. Surg, and Anat . Having the function of sus- 
pending, i. e. supporting something suspended. 
IL t x . Marked by or indicating mental suspense ; 
doubtful, lacking certainty or assurance -1689. 
9. — Suspensive 2. 1884. 

a. A short a. period during which actions could be 
brought that [etc.] 1885. 

B. sb, Surg. and Anat. A suspensory bandage, 
ligament, etc. ; a suspensorium 1699. 

Sueu per coll. 1560. Abbrev. of L. sus- 
pendatur per collum 1 let him be hanged by the 
neck in the entry of a capital sentence in the 
jailer's books ; an entry of this against a person’s 
name ; hence as adj. — hanged. Hence Sue- 
percoilate v. (joc. nonce-wd .) to hang. 
Suspic&ble (sxrgpikab’l), a . Now rare or 
Obs. 1614. [ad. late L. suspicabilis, f. suspicari 
to suspect, f. su- Sub- 94 + spic-, as in suspicere 
to Suspect.] i. That may be suspected or mis- 
trusted ; open to suspicion. 9. That may be 
suspected to be so; appearing likely 1651. 

a. It is a very s. business that he means no more 
than empty Space by it 1653. 

Suspicion (stfspufan). [ME. suspccioun, 
-spic-, a. AF. suspecioun, var. OF. so(u)spefon 
med T_. suspect tonern ; later infl. by L. suspt- 
cio.) x. The action of suspecting ; the feeling 
or state of mind of one who suspects ; imagina- 
tion or conjecture of the existence of something 
evil or wrong without proof; apprehension of 
guilt or fault on slight grounds or without clear 
evidence, b. An instance of this. Lite ME. tc. 
transf. A ground of suspicion; a suspicious 
circumstance -1687. 9 . gen. Imagination of 

something (not necessarily evil) as possible or 
likely; a slight belief or idea of something, or 
that something is the case ; a surmise ; a faint 
notion, an inkling, late ME +3. Surmise of 
something future ; expectation ; esp. expectation 
or apprehension of evil -1700. 4. A slight or 

faint trace, very small amount, 4 hint ’, 4 sugges- 
tion ' (^something) 1809. 

x. No one may be discovered to whom s. attaches 
Scott. Phr. Upon or on s., on the basis of mere sup- 
position (of evil or wrongdoing). Above f., too good 
or worthy to be su>pected ot evil. b. Svspiciona 
amongst Thoughts, are like Bats amongst Birds, they 
euer fly by Twilight Bacon, c. Rom. 4- Jut. v. iii 
187. a. This may beget a little s., that even animals 
depend not on the climate Hums. 4. A wall-eyed 
hor,e, with a s. of spavin 1871. 

Suspicious (s^spi-Jos), a. ME. [a, AF., 
OK. suspecious, suspicious, ad. L. svspiciosus, C 
suspicio Suspicion ; see -ous.*) 1. Open to, 

deserving of, or exciting suspicion ; that is or 
should be an object of suspicion ; suspected, or 
to be suspected ; of questionable character, tb. 
with dependent clause, inf., or of -1788. 2. 

Full of, inclined to, or feeling suspicion ; dis- 
posed to suspect ; suspecting ; esp. disposed to 
suspect evil, mistrustful, late ME. b. trantf. 
Expressing, indicating, or characterized by sus- 
picion 1478. 

1. Suspecious was the diffame of this man. Suspect 
his face, suspect his word also Chauckk. b. 'I be wife 
of Richard Cornish was found s of incontinency 1765. 
a. The world is sitspuious, And men may think wbat 
we imagine not Kvu. The king was all his life s. of 
superior people Thackrray. b. S. and black ideas 
1797. Hence Suepi'clous*ly adv., -nees. 
Suspiration ^srspir^ Jsn). Now rare, 1485. 
[ad. il suspiratio, -onem , f. sutpirare to Sus- 
pire.] 1. Sighing ; a sigh. a. (Deep) breath- 
ing ; breath; a (deep) bieath 1602. 

a. Nor Customary suites of solemne Blacke, Nor 
windy a. of forc'd breath Shaks. 
tSuspi re, sb. 1450. [a. OF. s(o)uspir, ad. 
L. suspirium, f. suspirare. ] A sigh -1637. 
Suspire (atf*poi»M) f v. Now chiefly poet. 
1450. [ad. L. suspirare, t su- Sup- 25 +sptrare 
to breathe.] x. intr. To sigh ; rare in lit sense ; 
chiefly fig. to sigh for, yearn after. a. trans . 
To utter with a sigh ; to sigh forth. Also, to 
breathe out. 1549. 8* intr. To breathe *595. 

a. A bolt from heaven.. suspiring flame Brownimo. 
3. John. 111. iv. 8a. 

Suspirious (s#spi*ri9s), a. 1657. [ad. L. 
suspiriosus, f. suspirium.] 1. Breathing with 
difficulty or painfully ; ohlefly Path . a. Full ol 
sighs, sighing X75X. 

Sussex (su'seks). 1704. The name (OE. 
SUjseaxe * South Saxons ’) of a maritime county 
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In the south-east of England ; used attrib. in 
designations of breeds of cattle, agricultural 
implements, etc. produced in or peculiar to the 
county. 

fSustaliift sb. 1653. [f. next] That which 
sustains ; means of sustenance. Milt. 

Sustain (s#st£i'n), v ME. [a. AF., OF. 

sustenir, so(u)stenir , ad. L. sustinere, f. sus- SUB- 
25 + ten ere to hold, keep.) +1. tram . To sup- 
port the efforts, conduct, or cause of ; to suc- 
cour, support, back up -1809. b. Const, clause 
or (rarely) acc. and inf. s To support the conten- 
tion, maintain (that . . .). Now rare . late ME. 

a. To uphold the validity or rightfulncss of ; to 

support as valid, sound, correct, true, or just, 
late M E. 3. To keep (a person or community, 
the mind, spirit, etc.) from failing or giving 
way ME. 4. To keep in being ; to cause to 
continue in a certain state ; to keep or maintain 
at the proper level or standard ; to preserve the 
status of ME. 5. To keep going, keep up (an 
action or process) ; to keep up without inter- 
mission; to carry on (a conflict, contest) ME. 
+6. To support life in ; to provide for the life 
or bodily needs of ; to furnish with the neces- 
saries of life ; to keep -1700. +b. To supply 

(a person’s need). Shaks. I7. To provide for 
the upkeep of (an institution, estate, etc.) -1592. 
8. To endure without failing or giving way ; to 
bear up against, withstand. Also fintr. ME. 
q. To undergo, experience, have to submit to 
(evil, hardship, or damage; now chiefly with 
injury , loss as ohj.); to have inflicted upon one, 
suffer the infliction of. late ME. b. To bear (a 
burden, charge), late ME. c. To support (a 

art or character) ; to play the part of 1560. 

10. To reconcile oneself to doing, to bear to 
do, something; to tolerate that something 
should be done -1726. zx. To hold up, bear 
the weight of ; to keep from falling by support 
from below ; often simply, to carry, bear. Now 
rare. ME. b. To be the support of, as in a 
structure or building; to have icsting upon it. 
late ME. c. To bear, support, withstand (a 
weight or pressure), late ME, +d. reft, and 
intr. To hold oneself upright ; also, to be in or 
maintain a fixed position -1728. ia. To be 
adequate as a ground or basis for 1828. 

x. All the Gienadiere of their army, well sustain'd 
by a good body of other foot 1711. a. If. .such ob- 
jection be sustained 1855. 3. That hope alone sus- 
tains me 1 66s. 4. Two Chiefs.. Each able to k a 

Nations fate Drydkn. 5. The arts by which he sus- 
tains the reader’s interest Jowftt. 6. Whatever was 
created, needs To be sustaind and fed Milt. 8. 
Capable of sustaining a siege Macaulay. p. His 
Majesty had sustained a signal defeat abroad 1833. 

b. To s. burdens which would have crushed any other 
people 1833. ax. In time the sauuage Bull sustaines 
the yoake Kyd. Sustained hi the arms of two sisters 
of her Order 1850. b.^ Two exceeding great Lyons in 
red marble, that sustains two goodly pillars Coeyat. 
C. The same pressure must s. the same weight 1800. 
xa. We go beyond what the evidence is able to s. 
1866. Hence Sustai nable a. fsupportable; main- 
tainable. Sustai ned ///. Ayadv. Sustai’ner, 
one who or that which sustains. SustaTningly ado. 

Sustainment (s#st/i*nment). 145a [f. 
prec. + -WENT.] z. Means of support, a. The 
action of sustaining; esp . maintenance in being 
or activity, in a certain condition or at a certain 
level ; sustentation 2568. 

Sustenance (szrstfti&ns). ME. [a. AF. 
sustenaunce , OF. sostenanee, f. sostenir to Sus- 
tain ; see -anc.k .1 z. Means of living or sub- 
sistence ; livelihood. 9. Means of sustaining 
life ; food, victuals ME. b. gen, and Jig , 
Nourishment 2489. 8* The action of sustaining 
life by food; the action of supporting with 
the means of subsistence ; the fact or state of 
being so sustained, late MEL 4. Something 
that sustains, supports, or upholds ; a means or 
source of support, late ME. 

1. She. .Gain'd for her own a scanty a Tennyson. 
a Water is one part, and that not the least of our S. 
1691. b. Lying is thy a, thy food Milt. 3. The 
quantity. . requisite for human s. 1843. 4. The a of 

his discourse is Nowes Ovekbury. 

Subtenant (sirstfh&nt), a. rare. 1874. [fi 

prec. ; see - ant.] Sustaining. 

B Sustentaculum (sestentse-kiifUfm). Pl. -a. 
2838. [L„ f. sus tent are Sustent ate ; see 

•Cule.*) A mat. A sustaining or supporting part 


or organ. Hence Suatenta'cular a. of the nature 
ofi pertaining to, a s. ; supporting. 
Su*stentate, v. Obs, or arch, rare. 1564. 
[f. L. sustentat -, sust en tare, f. sustent - f sustincre 
to Sustain ; see -ate *.] trans . To sustain. 
Sustentation (st?st 5 nt^-Jan). late ME. [a. 
AF., OF. sustentacion , ad. L. sustent at io, - ottem , 
f. sustentare ; see prec.] +1. The action of 
bearing or enduring ; endurance -1653. a . The 
action of sustaining or the state of being sus- 
tained ; upkeep, maintenance ; support ; nourish- 
ment. late ME, b. Phys, The action of those 
vital functions or processes (as digestion, etc.) 
which sustain the life and normal activity of an 
organism 1877. 3. eoncr . That which sustains 

life; sustenance, food, nourishment. Also ap- 
plied to spiritual food. Now rare. 2537. 4. 

The action of holding up or keeping from fall- 
ing ; the condition of being so supported, f Also 
concr., a supoort. Now rare, late ME. 

attrib . : s. fund, a fund in the Free Church of 
Scotland and other bodies for providing adequate 
support for ministers. 

Susteutative (szrst£nt*itiv, s#stent&tiv),a. 
16x0, [fi L, sustentat- Sus ten tate ; see -I ve.] 

1. Having the quality of sustaining. 9. Phys. 
Pertaining to sustentation 1877. 

Sustention (s^steTiJon). 1868. [f. after 

detain, detention , etc.] z. The action of sus- 
taining or keeping up a condition, etc. ; the hold- 
ing-on of a musical note. 9. The quality of 
being sustained in argument or style 1872. 
a A paragraph of fine s. Mosley. 

Sustentive (sAstemtiv), a. rare. 1669. [f. 
L, sustent -, sustinere to Sustain + -ive.] Hav- 
ing the quality or property of sustaining. 

|| Susu (s«-s»). 1801. [Bengali.] The Gan- 
getic dolphin, Platanista gangetica. 

Susurrant (siwstrr&nt) a. 1791. [ad. L. 
susurrant-, susurrare, f. Susurrus.] Whisper- 
ing, softly murmuring. 

Susurration (siwsrrtf-Jan). late ME. [ad. 
L. susurraiio , -onem, f. susurrare ; see prec. 
and -ATION.] Whispering ; occas. a whisper ; 
in early use, malicious whispering, tattle. b. 
transf. A rustling murmur 1640. 
b. No sound but the s. of the taller trees 1867. 

Susuttous, a. rare. 1859. [fi L. Susur- 
rus + -ous.] Of the nature of a whisper. 

|| Susurrus (siwsr-rfls). 1831. [L. f — hum- 
ming, muttering, whispering.] A low soft sound 
as of whispering or muttering; a whisper; a 
rustling. 

The soft s. and sighs of the branches Lonop. 
Sutile (sid’til, -oil), a. rare. 1682. [ad. L. 
sutilis, fi sui- t suere Sew v. 1 ] Made or done by 
stitching or sewing. 

Sutler (sxrtbi). 1590. [a. early mod.Du. 
soeteler small vendor, sutler, f. soetelen to befoul, 
to perform mean duties.] One who follows an 
army or lives in a garrison town and sells pro- 
visions to the soldiers. tb. gen. One who 
furnishes provisions -2793. Hence Su-tlerahlp. 
Sutlery (sirtlori). 1606. [f. prec. + -Y 3 .] 

2. The occupation of a sutler ; victualling, a. 
A sutler’s establishment 1636. 

|| Sutra (sN’trft). 1801. [Skr. s&tra thread, 
string, (hence) rule, fi siv Sew v}~\ In Skr. 
literature, a short mnemonic rule in grammar, 
law, or philosophy, requiring expansion by 
means of a commentary. Also applied to Bud- 
dhistic text-books. 

Suttee (szrtr). 1786. [a. Skr. (Hindi, UrdO) 
satt faithful or virtuous wife, fem. of eat good, 
wise, lit. being, pr, pple. of as to be.] z. A 
Hindu widow who immolates herself on the 
funeral pile with her husband’s body. 9 . The 
immolation of a Hindu widow in this way. 
Phr. to do , perform s. 1813. Hence Sutteedanu 
the practice of s. 

fSuttle (szrt’l), a. 1596. [Old var. Subtle 
a. retainea in techn. use.] Comm, Of weight, 
after tare, or tret, has been deducted -182a 
Suttle (sr*t’l), v. Obs, or arch. 1648. [ad. 
early mod.Du. soetelen ; see Sutler.] tntr. 
To carry on the business of a sutler. Hence 
Su-ttling vbl. sb . in sutt ling-house, a house where 
food ana drink are supplied, esp. to soldiers. 
Sutural (siti'tiiir&l), *. 1829. [a. F., or 

mod.L. sutural is ; see next and -AL 1.] Of, 


pertaining or related to, or situated in a suture. 
Hence Su'tur&lly adv. 

Suture (si&'tiui, -tjai), sb, 2541. [ad. F.. 
or L. sutura, fi sut- t suere Sew v .* ; see -URE.J 
2. Surg. The joining of the lips of a wound, or 
of the ends of a severed nerve or tendon, by 
stitches ; also, an instance of this ; a stitch used 
for this purpose. b. gen. Sewing, stitching; 
also, a stitch or seam ; Jig. union, now chiefly 
of the parts or sections of a literary composi- 
tion, or a point at which it is made 1600. 9. 

Anat. The junction of two bones forming an 
immovable articulation ; the line of such junc- 
tion; esp. any of the serrated articulations of 
the skull 1578. 3. Zool. and Pot. The junction, 

or (more freq.) the line of junction, of contiguous 
parts, e. g. the line of closure of the valves of a 
shell, the conflux of the inner margins of elytra 
1677. Hence Su'ture v . trans . to secure with a 
s. Su-tured ppl . a. sewn together. 

Suzerain (sti^zSrAi), sb. (a.) 1807. [ad. 
F., app. f. sus above, up (1— -L. susum, sursum ), 
after souveraini] A feudal overlord. In recent 
use, a sovereign or a state having supremacy 
over another state which possesses its own ruler 
but cannot act as an independent power, b. 
attrib. or adj. as s. lord , state . So || Suzerains, 
a woman who is in the position of a s. 
Suzerainty (si» zSr/nti). 1893. [fi prec. 
+ -tv.] The position, rank, or power of a 
suzerain. 

IjSvarabhakti (svarab h a*kti). 1880. [Skr., 
lit. * sound separation \] Philology . The de- 
velopment of a glide vowel between two con- 
sonants, e. g. in OE. buruh for burh. 

|| Svelte (svelt). 1817. [F. : — pop. L. *ex- 
vellitu-, pa. pple. of *exvellere , f. ex out + vel- 
lere to pluck.] Slim, slender, willowy. 

Swab (swpb), sb. 1659. [f. Swab v.\ I. 
A mop made of rope-yarn, etc. used for clean- 
ing and drying the deck, etc. on board ship, 
b. Anything used for mopping up ; any mass or 
bundle of stuff that takes up moisture, or that, 
being soaked, is applied to a surface. Also 
Med. a specimen of a morbid secretion, etc., 
taken with a s. for bacteriological examination. 
1787. c. A cylindrical brush or cleaner for 
cleaning out the bore of a firearm ; a soft brush 
for wetting the mould in founding 2874. d. A 
naval officer's epaulette (slang) 1798. e. A 
piece of stuff that hangs loose, trails, etc. 1862. 
2. fa. « Swabber 1 2. b. A term of abuse or 
(now often mild) contempt. 2687. 

Swab (swjb), v. 1719. [Back-formation 
from next.] 1. trans. To apply a swab to ; to 
cleanse or wipe with or as with a swab ; to mop 
up. Also with 2. To mop up (liquid) with 

or as with a swab 2745. 3. To souse as with a 
mop 1762. 

x. Swabbing the forward deck 1883. 

Swabber l (swobai). 1599. [a. early 

mod.Du. zwabber, f. zwabben, f. root *rwab- de- 
noting backward-and-forward motion ; see 
-er *. ] 2. One of a ship’s crew whose business 
it was to swab the decks, etc. ; a petty officer 
who had charge of the cleaning of the decks. 
9. One who behaves like a sailor of low rank ; 
a low or unmannerly fellow: a term of con- 
tempt 1609. 3. A mop or swab 1607 

Swabber 2 (sw^-boi). Obs . exc. Hist, or 
dial. 2700. [perh. same wd. as prec.] Chiefly 
pl. Certain cards at the game of whist, which 
entitled the holder to part of the stakes. 

Swabbers , the Ace of Hearts, Knave of Clubs, Ace 
and Duce of Trumps 1700. Whisk and swabbers, a 
form of whist in which these cards were wo used. 

Swabian (sw Ji* bi&n), a. and sb. Also Sna- 
bian. 2785. [fi Suabia, latinized fi G.Schtvaben 
+ -an.] A . adj. Belonging or pertaining to, 
or native of Swabia (Schwaben), a former Ger- 
man duchy, now a province including WQrtem- 
berg and part of Bavaria. B. sb. 1. A native of 
Swabia 1845. 9 . A variety of pigeon 1855. 

Swad (swpd), sbA Now dial. 1570. [perh. 
of Scand. origin ; cf. Norw. dial, svadde big 
stout fellow.] z. A country bumpkin ; a loutish 
or clownish fellow : a common term of abuse. 
9. A squat fat person 1606. 

Swad (sw9d), sb* dial. 1600. [perh. re- 
lated to Swathe j£.*] The pod or husk of 
peas, beans, etc. 
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SWAD 

Swsd (twjd), jM i8a8. l/.S. [Origin 

obsc. J A thick mass, clump, or bunch ; hence, 
a great quantity (also pi.) 

Swaddle (swp-d'l), sb. 1538. [f. next.] 1. 
Swaddling-clothes, Now t/.S> a. A bandage. 
Oh. or arch, 1569. 

Swaddle (iwp’d’l). v, 1491. [ME. swafel- 
In nvafielbond swaddling-band, t swath - (see 
Swathe sb.*) + -le .1 i. tratu. To bind (an 
Infant) in swaddling-clothes, b .Jig., now esp. 
with ne£ to the restriction of action of any kind 
2539. a. To wrap round with bandages ; to 
envelop with wrappings; to swathe, bandage 
153a. +3. To beat soundly, colloq . -1833. 

x. Ye aha! fynde the babe awadled, and layed in a 
inaunger Covbrdalk Luke ii. za. a. They imme- 
diately began to a me tip in my Night-Gown with 
long Pieces of Linnen Addison. 

Swaddler (swp'dlai). 1747. [f. prec. + 
her l .] orig. A nickname for a Methodist, esp. 
a Methodist preacher, in Ireland; now, for 
Protestants in general. 

Swaddling (swg'dlfo), vbl. sb. 1509. [f. 
as prec. + -inoV) 1. The action of Swaddle 
v. a .pi. (rarely sing.) Swaddling-clothes ; also, 
abanaagez633« +3. [After prec.] Methodism; 
hence, conduct supposed to be characteristic of 
Methodists -177a. I 

Swa*ddling, ppl. a. 1747. [f. Swaddler; 
tee -ing *.] Of a Methodist character or prac- 
tice; Protestant; + canting. 
Swa-ddling-band, usu. pi. -bands. ME. 
[Swaddling vbl. sb.. Band sb. 1 ] — next. 
Swa-ddling-clothes, sb.pl. 1535. [Swad- 
dling vbl . sb .] Clothes consisting of narrow 
lengths of bandage wrapped round a new-born 
Infant’s limbs to prevent free movement. Also 
transf. an infant s long-clothes. Now chiefly 
fig. or alius, in ref. to the earliest period of the 
existence of a person or thing, when movement 
Or action is restricted. 

SwA’ddling-clouts, sb. pi. 1530. [See 
Swaddling vbl. sb. and Clout sb.] m prec. 

| Swadeshi (swadrijl). Indus. 1905. [Ben- 
gali, lit — own-country things, I. e. home in- 
dustries.] The name of a movement in India, 
originating in Bengal, advocating the boycott 
of foreign goods. Hence Swadeahlam. 
Swag (swmg), sbm 1660. [f. next.] 1* A 
swaying or lurching movement. a. A heavy 
Sail or drop (local) 1700. 3. A wreath or festoon 

of flowers, foliage, or fruit fastened up at both 
ends and hanging down in the middle, used as 
an ornament; also of a natural festoon 1794. 
4. A thief's plunder or booty ; ft*, a Quantity 
of money or goods unlawfully acquired, gains 
dishonestly made (slang) 1812. 3. Austral. 

The bundle of personal belongings carried by a 
traveller in the bush, a tramp, or a miner 2864- 
Swag (swKfri, v . Now chiefly dial. 1530. 
[Cl Norw. dial svagga and svaga to sway.] 
x* intr. To move unsteadily or heavily from side 
to side or up and down ; to sway without con- 
trol a. To sink down; to hang loosely or 
heavily; to sag. Also with down. x6ax. 3. 
brans. Io cause to sway uncertainly ; to rock 
about ; also, to cause to rink or sag 1530. 4. 

[C prec. 5.] Austral, a. intr. To s. it 1 to carry 
one’s * swag * or bundle of effects, b. tram. To 
pack up (one's effects) in a ' swag'. x86x. 

1. 1 swaggat aa a fattcpessons belly awaggeth as he 
goth Palsge. transf. Tee front of Battle s wagged to 
and fro 1887. 

Swa*g be lly, swag-belly. 163a. [f. prec. 
+ Belly ri.1 x. (as two words) A pendulous 
abdomen, b. Path. A tumour or swelling of 
the abdomen 1857. a. (with hyphen or as one 
word) A person having a pendulous abdomen 
x6i x. So Swa*g-be<Wsd a. having a pendulous 
paunch 1604, 

Swage (sw£idg), sb. late ME. [a. OF. 
touage, *atgt.] i. An ornamental grooving, 
moulding, border, or mount on a candlestick, 
basin, or other vessel, b. A circular or semi- 
circular depression or groove, as on an anvil 
x68o. a. A tool for bending cold metal (or 
moulding potter's clay) to the required shape ; 
also, a die or stamp tor shaping metal on an 
anvil, in a press, etc. 18x0. 

a attrib . The holes in the e. block, .are need after 
die manner of heeding tools for large objects 1843. 
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arch, or dial. 
: — pop. L. 

IUAGE V . 

Swage (sw/idg), v.* 1831. [f. Swage sb.] 
trans. To shape or bend by means of a swage. 
Swagger (swsrgai), sb. 1 1795. [f. Swag- 
ger v.J The action of swaggering ; external 
conduct or personal behaviour marked by an 
air of superiority or defiant or insolent dis- 
regard of others, b. transf. Applied to a mental 
or intellectual attitude marked by the same 
characteristics 1819. 

After much a, he asked the constable if he knew 
who he wasT z8ix. 

Swagger (swse'gai), r£.* Austral. 1855. 
[f. Swag v. or sb. + -er 1 .] One who carries a 
swag. 

Swagger (swgc'gai), a. colloq . or slang. 
1879. Tl next.] Showily or ostentatiously 
equipped, etc. ; smart or fashionable in style, 
manner, appearance, or behaviour ; ' swell \ 
Swagger (swargoi), v. 159a [app. f. 
Swag v . + -er fl .] x. intr. To behave with an 
air of superiority, in a blustering, insolent, or 
defiant manner ; now esp. to walk or carry one- 
self as if among inferiors, with an obtrusively 
superior or insolent air. b. spec. To talk bluster- 
ingly ; to hector ; also, to grumble. Now only, 
to talk boastfully or braggingly. 1597. c. trans. 
To influence, force, or constrain by blustering 
or hectoring language 1605. 9. intr. To sway, 

lurch 1724. 

1 . (He] swaggered about like aa aide-de-camp at a 
review R. S. Suarass. b. You may think 1 s., but as 
I hope to be saved it is true Shkridan. c. He would 
a the boldest men into a dread of his power Swift. 

Hence Swa'ggerer. 

Swagger-. 1887. The vb. Swagger used 
in comb. ; s.-c&ne, -stick (colloq.), an officer's 
cane or stick ; the short cane or stick carried by 
soldiers when walking out. 

Swaggy (swae’gi), a. rare. 1846. [f. Swag 
v. +-V 1 .] Swagging, pendulous. 

Swahili (swahNi). 1814. [lit. -* pertain- 
ing to the coasts, f. Arab, saw&hil , pi. of sdhil 
coast.] A Bantu people (or one 01 them) in- 
habiting Zanzibar and the adjacent coast ; also, 
their language, Kiawahili. b. attrib. or as adj. 
Swain (swJJn), sb. [Early ME. swein, a. 
ON. sveinn boy, servant, attendant.] +x. A 
young man attending on a knight ; hence, a 
man of low degree. (Often coupled with knight.) 
-157a. fa. A male servant, serving-man ; an 
attendant, follower -X579. t 3 - A man ; a youth ; 
a boy -1633. 4* A country or farm labourer, 

frtq. a shepherd ; a countryman, rustic, arch . 
X579. g. A country gallant or lover ; hence 
gen. a lover, wooer, sweetheart, esp. in pastoral 
poetry 1585. ^[8. A freeholder within the forest 
x6xc. 

a. Hym bees sense hym eelno that has na swayn 
Chaucxe. 4. Those Swains with their Sheephoolet 
in their hands 1663. 5. Who is Siluiaf what is she? 

That all our Swaines commend her? Shajcs. Hence 
Swain v. intr. (with it), to play the lever or wooer. 
Swainteh (sw^rnij), a. 1649. [f. prec. + 
-ish 1 .1 Resembling or characteristic of a swain 
or rustic ; rustic, boorish. 

An ungentle, and s. breast Milt. Hence Swal*n- 
ishness. 

Swale (sw 3 l),x£.l local. ME. [perh. re- 
lated to Swag v.] Timber, planking. 

Swale (sw*l), sb* local ; chiefly East An- 
glian. 144a [prob. Scand. 1 Shade ; a shady 
place ; also, the cool, the cold. 

Swale (swrti), sbfi local. 1584. [Origin 
unkn.] A hollow, low place ; esp. l/.S., a moist 
or marshy depression in a tract of land, esp. in 
the midst of rolling prairie. 

Swale, v. 1 1 see S weal v. 

Swale (swAl), v* 1890. [prob. fireq. f. 
Sway v. + -LE .1 intr. To move or sway up and 
down or from ride to side. 

SwallL't (swp*l6t). local. {s.wA 1668. [Ob- 
scure formation on Swallow v?] An under- 
ground stream of water such as breaks In upon 
miners at work. Also (in full s. hole), the open- 
ing through which a stream disappears under- 
ground. 

f Swallo (swp’ls). 1779. [a.Malay /wwdfo.] 
— Sea-slug i, Trepano. 


SWALLOW 

Swallow (swg*l0e), sbA [Com. Tent : OE. 
swealwe : — OTeuL *swahvdn-.] x. A bird of 
the genus Hirundo , esp. H. rust tea, a well- 
known migratory bird with long pointed wings 
and forked tail, having a swift curving flight 
and a twittering cry, building mud-nests on 
buildings, etc., and popularly regarded as a 
harbinger of summer, b. In allusion to the 
swift flight of the bird ME. 9. In extended 
sense, any bird of the swallow kind, or of the 
family Himndinidte , e.g. a martin ; often mis- 
applied to the swifts, now reckoned as a distinct 
and unrelated family (Cypselidse) 1758. b. With 
qualifying words, applied to various species of 
Hirundinidm or Cypselidse ; also, to birds of 
other families resembling swallows 1553. 3. fa. 
™ Sea-swallow x. b. A species of moth 
(Ltiocampa dictsea), c. A variety of domestic 
pigeon. 1668. 

t. Provb. One «. does not make m summer. (CL 
Gr. pia gcAiiuM lap ov ffOMtk b. True Hope is swift, 
end fly es with Swallowea wings Shark a. b. Cliff 
S., one of several species of the genus Petrecheliden, 
nesting in cliffs. Window S., the house-msrtin. 

attrib . and Comb. : s.-dive, a form of dive in which 
the arms are extended to simulate the outline of a 
gliding a ; so a.-diving ; -fish. t(«) the flying fish j (4) 
the aapphirine gurnard; -shrike, a bird of tne genus 
Ariamnr nr family Artamtdm , found in India and 
Australia; swallow's nest, the nest of a swallow 1 
trans/ applied to a thing lodged at a height ; spec. 
a battery of guns or company of shot placed on a 
height ; s. -warbler, an Australian warbler {Sylvia 
hirundinaeea). with plumage resembling that of a A 

Swallow (9WO'l*»),r£.* [Late O Kgeswelg, 
*rwelg, rtoclA gulf, abyss, f. "swig- : stoalg- (see 
Swallow v.).l x. A deep hole or opening in 
the earth ; a pit, gulf, abyss. Obs. ext as in b. 
b. spec. An opening or cavity, such as are com- 
mon in limestone formations, through which a 
stream disappears underground ; also called 
s.-fit, Swallow-hole, and locally Swallet 
1610. s. A depth or abyss of water ; a yawning 
gulf ; a whirlpool. Obs. or arch. OE. ts - fig 
A gulf, abyss, rink (of evil) -1624. 4. The 

throat, pharynx, or gullet, or these collectively ; 
the gorge, late ME. b. transf. Capacity of 
swallowing ; appetite for food or drink ; voracity ; 
also fig. appetite, relish, inclination 159a. 5. 

I fig. 160 7. 6. A single act of swallowing ; a 
gulp x8aa. b. A quantity (esp. of liouid) swal- 
lowed at once ; a mouthful swallowed 1861. y. 
The space between the sheave and the shell in 
a^pulley-block, through which the rope runs 

4. b. Twill sot down, sir 1 I have no 1. tor It Mas- 
simgu. 5. Hie Ungodly a. in gorging down the 
Estates of helpless Widows 1688. Even the largest 
minds have hut narrow swallows Locks. 

Swallow (swq’Iiu), 9. [Com. Tent orig. 
str. vb.: OE stoelgan, swealh , swulgon, swollen ; 
f. base * swelg - : swalg-.] 1. tram. To takelnto 
the stomach through the throat end gullet, as 
food or drink. In early use and still poet, also 
more gen. ■ to eat or drmk np, devour, b. 
absol. or intr. To take food, drink, etc. into the 
stomach through the gullet ; to perform the act 
of deglutition, as In an effort to suppress emo- 
tion 1700. a. transf To take into itself (physi- 
cally) ; to cause to disappear in Its intenor or 
deptns; to engulf ME 3. fig. a. To make 
away with, destroy, consume, cause to vanish 
(as If by devouring or absorption into itself) 
ME. b. To cause to be 'lost' in something; 
to *drown', 'absorb', engross, occupy wholly. 
(Now only with up.) ME. e. To take in eager- 
ly, * devour ’ (with one's ears or mind), late ME. 
a. To take for oneself, or into itself, as a territory 
or other possession ; to absorb, appropriate 
1637. 4. To accept without opposition or pro- 
test; to take (an oath, etc.) without demur or 
lightly 2591. b. esp. To accept mentally with- 
out question or suspicion ; to believe unques- 
tioningly 1594. 3. To put up with, submit to, 

take patiently (something injurious or irksome) 
x6xi. 8. To refrain from expressing or utter- 
ing ; to keep down, repress. Also with down. 
164a. 7. To take back, retract, recant 1593. 

s. [ Salmons] a the bait with the hook deem into the 
stomach Johnson, a. The earthquake that swallowed 
man and beast 1905. x» Sloughs That a common 
sense Tsmnrson. b, The necessary Provision lot 
Life swaHows the greatest part of their Time Loess. 
C. John tv. |L X95. 4. The former laid a wsgsr that 
there was no flattery so gross, hut his friend would a 
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SWALLOW-HOLE 

H. WuioUi b. He that qu g. the raining of Frogs 
1691. a. If 1 1. this wrong, let her thanke you x6xr. 
A Hannibal swallowed hie re s entm ent 1678. 7. I 

hare swallow'd my Words already 1 1 have eaten 
them up 1701. 

8. Up. a* fit. To swallow completely or voraciously 1 
to eat up, devour, b. transf. To engulf completely t 
to cause to disappear utterly In its depths. C. Jig. 
To make away with or destroy completely 1 to cause 
to disappear utterly, d. To occupy entirely 1 en- 
gross. e. To taka completely into itself, or for one* 
•elf 1 to appropriate, absorb, f. To pass over (a dis- 
tance) rapidly. Hence Swa'llownr, one who or 
that which swallows 1 eXaoJtg. 

Swa*llow-hole. 1661. [f. Swallow v. or 
sM -i- Hole sb.'] — Swallow jM s b, 
Swallow-tail, swallowtail (swp*Um,tril). 
1545. [f. Swallow j*. 1 + Tail sb.) 1. A tail 
Hike that of a swallow ; a forked tail 1703. a. 
Applied to various animals having a forked tail, 
a. A swallow-tailed butterfly 18x9. b. A hum- 
ming-bird of the genus Eupetomma x86i. c. 
A swallow-tailed kite. 3. The white willow 
iSalix alba) 1626. 4. A broad or barbed arrow- 

bead ; an arrow with such a head 1545. 5. 

Fortif An outwork characterised by two pro- 
jections with a re-entrant angle between them, 
suggesting a swallow’s tail x688. 6. The cleft 

two-pointed end of a flag or pennon ; also, a 
•wallow-tailed flag 1697. b. The cleft tail-end 
of a vane 1843. 7. A swallow-tailed coat, colloq. 
1635. b. The tail or skirt of such a coat (rare) 
X894. 8. attrib. — SWALLOW-TAILED 1596. 

7. The boys, .exchanged their tweed coats for the 
regulation swallow-tails 1894. 

Swallow-tailed (swp'ls^MUd), a. 167a. 
[t prec. + -ed * ] Having a tail like that of a 
swallow, or an end or part like a swallow’s tail ; 
also, of the form of a swallow's tail. L Of 
natural objects. I- In names of species or 
varieties of birds characterized by a long deeply 
forked tail, as a. duck, the long-tailed duck. 
Hare Ida glacialis ; a. gull* a rare Amer. gull, 
Crtagrus furcatus ; a. hawk, kite, a widely dis- 
tributed Amer. kite, Elanoides forficatus . a. 
a. Having a pair of projecting parts suggesting 
a swallow’s tail, as a seed. b. S. willow — ! 
prec. 3. x/ 19 . 8- Having each of the hind 

wings prolonged into a ' tail the two together j 
suggesting the forked tail of a swallow, as the ? 
a. butterfly (Pafilio machaon and other species 
Of Papiliontdse ) and the a. moth (Urapteryx 
sambucaria) 1743. D. Of artificial objects, x. 
Of a flag or pennon : Having a deft end with 
two tapering points 1697. a. Dovetailed ; also, 
having a deft end 1796. 3. Of a coat : Having 
a pair of pointed or tapering skirts 1835. 
Swallcrwwort (iwo-bowwt). 154a [f. 

Swallow sb, 1 + Wort*.] i. The herb Vince- 
toxicum ojjhcinak ; from the form of the pods, 
suggesting a swallow with outspread wings. 
•/The Greater Celandine, Ckelidonium majus 
*578. 

Swam, pa. t and obs. pa. pple. of Swim v. 
| Swaxni (swi*mf). Also -y. 1773. [a. Hindi 
rtdwf master, prince, a. Skr. svdmisC] 1. A 
Hindu Idol. a. A title for a Hindu religious 
teacher 190s. 3. attrib. a.-houae, an idol tem- 
ple or ahrlne 177a b. Applied to Jewellery 
ornamented with figures of Hindu deities X880. 

Swamp (swpmp), x£. 1634, [use. referred 
to the root which Is the base of the several 
Germanic formations * swamp-, *rwamb and 
'swamm-, with the meaning ' sponge a or * fun- 
gus *.] A tract of low-lying ground in which 
water oollects ; apiece of wet spongy ground ; 
3 marsh or bog. Orig. and In early use only in 
the N. Amer. colonies, where it denoted a tract 
of rich soil having a growth of trees and other 
vegetation, but too moist for cultivation. 

The Pontine Marshes, formerly the abode of thirty 
aatinaa, are bow a pestilential ». I. H. Nbwman. tig. 
In tine flat a of convalescence, left by the ebb of sick- 
ness Lama 

attrib '. and Comb. : a.-fbvsr, malarial fever preva- 
lent in swampy regions] •hook (U.S.) t a large hook 

swamps t a. blackbird «-Ma*sb blackbird 1 a. deer, 
Mmmmm duvucelU, of India 1 a. hare. . Lepus 
aqsmHcm, of the eoathem U.S.. also called water- 
mbkii\ a. bsn. any of various rails, esp. of the genus 

Porphyria a. partridge, tbe_ spruce partridge « 

Canada grouse] a. pheasant* Ceutropnsphmiusntr, 
of AottmHet a. quail* any spedaa «f the genus 
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Synxcus, of Australia] a. robin* the cbeewink or 
ground-robin, Pipilo erythrophthmimus , of N. Ame- 
rica 1 a. sparrow* (a) a species of song-sparrow, 
Melosbina palmtru , common in U.S. ana Canada] 
(d) Sphenasacus punctatus of N ew Zealand, also called 
fern-bird. c. Denoting plants or vegetable products 
(chiefly of N. America) growing in swamps: s.-cab- 
bage a* Skunk-cabbage ; a. gum, various Australa- 
sian species of Eucalyptus ; a. honeysuckle, Rhode- 
dendron rdseosum {A %alea viscosa] ); a. laurel, the 
s. sassafras, Magnolia glauca 1 also Kalmla giauca ] 
a. maple, the red maple, Acer rubrum f also sever al 
other species, as the silver maple, A. dasycarpum , the 
mountain maple, A. spicatum, and the allied Ne- 
gundo calif omicum\ a. sassafras = s. laurel \ a. 
willow, the pussy willow, Salix discolor j a. Wood* 
the N. Amer. leather-wood, Dirca palustrts. 

Swamp (swpmp), v. 1688. [f. prec.] x* 
pass . To be entangled or lost in a swamp. N. 
Amer. Obs . or arch. a. orig. pass. To be sub- 
merged or inundated with water (or other 
liquid), as a boat, a piece of ground ; hence 
actively , to submerge, inundate, or soak with 
water, etc. 177a. 3. intr. in passive sense t To 

be swamped or submerged ; to fill with water 
and sink* as a boat 1795. 4* fld- (trans.) To 

plunge or sink as if in a swamp or in water ; to 
overwhelm with difficulties, or esp. by superior 
numbers, so as to render inefficient 18x8. b. 
To ruin financially 1864. 5. U.S. To make (a 

logging-road) in a forest or ' swamp ’ by felling 
trees, clearing away undergrowth, etc. Also, to 
haul (logs) to the skid ways. 1857. 

3. The boats swamped in the current — all were lost 
Soott. 4. The Whigs in rvtS sought to govern the 
country by 1 swamping ' the House of Commons Dis- 
kaxli. b. Mortgages enough to have swamped any 
man 1864. 

Swa*mp-oak. 1683. I. In N. America, any 
of several species of oak growing in swamps, a. 
In Australia : Any of various species of Casua- 
rina ; cf. Sue-oak 1837. 

Swampy (awp-rn pi), 0. 1697. [f. Swamp 
sb. +-Y 1 .] Of the nature of a swamp ; abound- 
ing in swamps ; marshy, boggy, b. Of or per- 
taining to a swamp; found in swamps, as 
s. iron or* = Bog iron ore ; proceeding from a 
swamp 1796. Hence SwaTnpl-ly adv., -neaa. 

Swan (swpn), sb. [Com. Tent. : OK. swan, 
swqn 1 — OTeut. *noanox.\ x. A large web- 
footed swimming-bird of the genus Cygnus or 
subfamily Cygntnu of the family Anatidse, 
characterized by a long and gracefully curved 
neck and a majestic motion when swimming ; 
esp. C. olor ; gibbus, or mansvetus, with pure 
white plumage in the adult, black legs and feet, 
and a red bill surmounted by a black knob, 
named specifically the Domestic, Mute* or 
Tame Swan. 

Other important species are Black S., Chenopsts 
atratus of Australia, with plumage almost entirely 
black t Black-necked S., Cygnus (Stkenelides) «■ 
gricollis or melanocoryphus , with black head and 


neck, and the rest of the plumage pure white ; Train- 
oeter S. (see Trumpeter): Whistling S, (a) of 
lUrope, C. {O.) musicne or ferus, also called Wild 


Swan, tiClk, or Whooper ] ( b ) of N. America, C. ( 0 .) 
asnericanus or colusnbianus. 

b. Ir. classical mythology, the swan was sacred 
to Apollo and to Venus (occas., as by Shaks., 
wrongly ascribed to J uno) 150a. a .fig. or alius. 
a. Applied to persons or things, in ref. to the 
pure white plumage of the swan taken as a 
type of faultlessness or excellence; often in 
contrast to crow or goose ME, b. In allusions 
to the fabulous belief that the swan sings imme- 
diately or shortly before its death, late ME. c. 
Hence used fori A * singer bard, poet x6xa. 
d. Black j., provb. phr. for something extremely 
rare (or non-existent) 1570. 3. a. A figure 0/ 

a swan, as in heraldry. Lae ME. to. Astro*. 
The northern constellation Cygnus 1551. 

a a. Rom. 4 Jut. 1. li ga. Provb. pbr. To think 
one's geese all swans , to magnify the qualities of one's 
own possessions, b* Oth. v. ii. *47* Like some full- 
breasted s.. .fluting a wild carol ere her death Tenny- 
son. c. TheS. of Avon * Shake pere. The Mantuan 
S. m Virg iL 

Comb. 1 s.-dive sb. US., ■■ Swallow - dive t hence, 
s.-dive vb. intr.J -drop. («) the knob on a swan's bill tj 
also trantf.i (b) = s.-shot ; -qulll,a swan Weather, 
or a pen made of one ; swan's bath, {pseudo-arch .) 
the water, the sea 1 a.-ahot, a Urge sice of shot used 
for shooting swans \ *aong, a song like that fabled to 
be sung by a dying s.| the Ust work of a poet or 
musician, mp. one compoeed shortly before his death. 

Swang, obs. pa* t of Swing v. 


SWAP 

Swanberd (sw^-nh&id). 1480. [f. Swan 
sb. 4- Herd sb*") One who tends swans ; an 
official having charge of swans. 

Swanlmote (awpmlmtmt), swainmote 
(sw#i*nm<mt). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [repr. OE. 
*swdngemdt l , lit. meeting of swineherds, f. swdn 
swineherd + genuft Moo 1 sb. a J A forest assem- 
bly held three times a year in accordance with 
the Forest Charter of 1217, probably orig. to 
enable the forest officers to superintend the de- 
pasturing of pigs in the king’s woods in the 
autumn and the clearance of the forest of cattle 
and sheep while the deer were fawning in the 
summer ; later, applied vaguely orgenerically to 
courts of attachment, inquisitions, etc. 

Swank (swseqk), sb. slang. 1854. [See 
next.] Ostentatious or pretentious behaviour 
or talk ; swagger ; pretentiousness. 

Swank (swreqk), v. slang . 1809. [orig. 
a midi, and s.w. dial, wd.] x. intr. To behave 
ostentatiously, to swagger ; also, to pretend by 
one's behaviour to be something superior to 
what one is ; gen. to make pretence, a. Te 
work hard, to ' swot' 189a 
Swa*nky, a. 184a. [f. Swank sb. or v. 
+ -Y 1 .] Swaggering; pretentiously grand. 

Swa*n-like, a. ( adv .) 1591. [1. Swan sb. 
+ -LIKE.] A. adj. Like a swan or that of a swan, 
b. esp. in ref. to the fabled singing of the swan 
just before its death 1592. B. adv. Like or In 
the manner of a swan 1635. 

A. b. If he loose, he makes a S. end, Fading In mu- 
sique Shaks. 

Swan-mark. 1560. [Mark sbA III. 0.] 
An official mark of ownership cut on the beak 
of a swan, on the occasion of Swan-upping. 

Swa*n-neck. Abo swan's neck. 1686. 
x. A neck like that of a swan ; a long, slender 
(white) neck 1837. a. Name for various struc- 
tural parts or contrivances having a curved 
cylindrical form like a swan's neck 1686. 3. 

attrib. Of a curved form like a swan's neck 
1844. 

S wanner (swp-naiy. 1524. Clipped form 

Of SWANHERD. 

Swannery (swp nari). 1754. (?. as prec. ; 
see -kry. ] A place where swans are kept and 
reared. 

Swannish (sw^ nij), a. rare. 1586. [f. 
Swan sb. +-ish.] Swan-like. 

Swanny (swg-ni), a. 1567. [f. Swan sb. 
+ -Y l . J x. Full of or abounding in swans (rare) . 
a. Of, pertaining to, or resembling that of, a 
swan 1598. 

a The s. glossiness of a neck late so stately 1748. 

1 1 Swan-pan (swae-n pse*n). 1736. [Chinese* 
lit. reckoning-board. ] The Chinese abacus. 

Swan’s down* swanadown (swo*nzdaun). 
x6o6. [CL G. schwanendaune.] x. The down 
or soft under-plumage of the swan, used for 
dress-trimmings, powder-puffs, etc. a. a. A 
soft thick close woollen doth. b. A thick cotton 
cloth with a nap on one side, also called Canton 
or cotton flannel. i8ox. 

Swanskin (swg’nskin). Also swan's- 
skin. 1610. [Cf. Sw. svanskinn.'] x. The skin 
of a swan (with the feathers on) ; transf, a soft 
or delicate skin. a. A fine thick kind of flannel 
1694. 3. attrib. Made or consisting of swan- 

skin x6xo. 

Swa-n-u pping. 1810. The action or prac- 
tice of ' upping ’ or taking up swans and mark- 
ing them with nicks on the beak in token of 
being owned by the Crown or some corporation. 
So Svra*n-u pper, an official who takes up and 
marks swans 1557. 

Swap, swop (swop), sb. late ME. [t 
next.] 1. An act of' swapping* or striking $ 
a stroke, blow. Obs. exc. dial. a. An act, or 
the action, of 4 swapping ' or exchanging ; (an) 
exchange, slang or colloq. 1625. 

a. Phr. To get i or have) the 1., to be disarmed foam 
employment {slang). 

Swap, swop (swpp)* 9 . MB. [prob. echoic* 
signifying a smart resounding blow. 1 L +x« 
tram. To strike, bit, smite -158a. to. To strike 
or smite off, in two , etc. Obs. exc. anal. MB. 
2. intr. To strike, smite, deal a blow or blows. 
Now rare or Obs. late MB. 3. foou* lb move 
(something) quickly or briskly, esp. so as te 
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SWATHE 


Impinge on something else ; toiling, cost, throw 
{down, etc.) forcibly; to bang (a door) to. Obs. 
exc. dial, ME. 4. intr. To move with haste 
or violence, esp. so as to strike or impinge upon 
something ; to sink into a swoon. Now rare or 
Obs . late ME. 

1. b. Who ho wol nat sacrifise Swaps of his heed 
Chaucer. 4. With chilling fear, the Ladies swapped 
dowrie, In deadly sownd 1599. 

IL ti. tram. To strike (a bargain) -169a. a. 
To give or dispose of in exchange for something 
else; to exchange (a thing) with, another per- 
son. Chiefly, now only, slang or colloq. 1594. 
b. absol. To exchange, make an exchange 1778. 
8. transf. in various slang uses. a. To dismiss 
or be dismissed from employment, b. To cheat. 
C. To change one's clothes. 186a. 

a. He bought and sold and swopped horses 188a. 
As they sat in the tavern, swapping stories 1891. 

Swap, swop, adv. ( ini .) Now dial. 167a. 
[The stem of Swap v .] At a blow ; suddenly 
and forcibly. 

H Swaraj (swara'd^). 1906. [Skr. — self- 
ruling.] Home rule or self-government as the 
aim of Indian nationals. Hence Swara'jist, 
an advocate of swaraj. 

Sward (swyid), sb. [OE. sweard , f. Tent, 
stem *sward swarO-: swarf* (Swarth j^. 1 ); 
ult. origin unkn.] 1. The skin of the body ; 
esp . (now dial.) the rind of pork or bacon. a. 
fa. Usu. with defining phr. of the earth , etc. : 
The surface or upper layer of ground usu. 
covered with herbage -i6a6. b. The surface of 
soil covered with grass or other herbage ; turf. 
Greensward 1508. (b) A growth of grass ; a 

Stretch of greensward 1733. 

a. b. The grassy s. 1866. It has become the fashion 
..to break up the a. of the downs 1879. 

Comb. : a. -cutter, an implement for cutting a tough 
a in preparation for ploughing. 

Sward (swpjd), v. 1610. [f. prec.] I. intr. 
To form a sward ; to hecome covered with 
grassy turf. a. tram. To cover with a sward ; 
chiefly pass, to be covered with grass or herbage 
1610. So Sw&'rded ppl. a . covered with a 
■ward o; grassy turf; turfed 1513. 

Swardy (sw$*jdi), a. 1639. [f. Sward sb. 
+ -Y 1 .] Covered with sward, swarded, turfy. 
Sware, arch. pa. t of Swear. 

Swarf (swarf), rb.l Sc. 1470. [Cf. ON. 
roar fa to upset.J A swoon, a fainting-fit ; a 
state of faintness or insensibility. So Swarf v. 
to faint, cause to faint 1513. 

Swarf (sw§if, swarf), sb* 15 66. [repr. OE. 
geswearf, gesweorf, geswyrf filings, or a. ON. 
svarf file-dust. ] The wet or greasy grit abraded 
from a grindstone or axle ; the filings or shavings 
of iron or steel. 

Swarm (swjim), sb. [OE. swearm : — 
OTeut. *swarmot, of doubtful origin.] x. A 
body of bees which at a particular season leave 
the hive or main stock, gather in a compact 
mass or cluster, and fly off together in search of 
a new dwelling-place, under the guidance of a 
queen, (or are transferred at once to a new hive). 
b. alius. of 1659. a. A very large or dense body 
or collection ; a crowd, throng, multitude. 
(Often contempt.) late ME. 

x. A %. of bees in May Is worth a load of hay 1864. 
b. A new s. of Danes came over this year [875] Hume. 
a England in swarms did into Holland throng Fuller. 
A s. of fire-flies 1842. Swarms of dust 1890. 

Comb . ; s.-cell {BioL) » s. spore ; -movement, the 
movement of s.-spores in 4 swarming ' 1 -Spore {Biot.), 
(a) a motile spore in certain Algse, Fungi, and Proto- 
zoa, a zoospore t (b) the free-swimming embryo or 
gemmule of freshwater sponges. 

Swarm (swgjin), vA late ME. [f. prec.] x. 
intr. Of bees : To gather in a compact cluster 
and leave the hive in a body to found a new 
colony. Also with of. b. alius. 1609. c. Biol. 
Of certain spores or reproductive bodies : To 
escape from the parent organism in a swarm, 
with characteristic movement; to move or swim 
about in a swarm, as zoospores (* swarm-spores') 
do in the cell just before escaping, and in the 
water after escaping 1864. 9. To come together 
in a swarm or dense cloud ; to crowd, throng ; 
also, to go or move along in a crowd, late ME. 
8. To occur or exist in swarms or multitudes ; 
to be densely crowded ; to be very numerous, 
abound excessively. (Often in reproach or con- 
tempt.) late ME, 4. To s. with : to be crowded 


or thronged with ; to contain swarms or great 
numbers of. Now only in material sense. 1548. 
5. trans . To fill or beset as, or with, a swarm ; 
to crowd densely, throng. Chiefly bass. 1555. 

x. Take heedc to thy bees, that are readie to swarme 
1573. a. The crowd were swarming now.. about the 
garden rails Tennyson. The ideas swarming in men's 
minds Jowbtt. 3. Native doctors s. in Mongolia 2883. 
4. The river swarmed with alligators 1893. 5. Your 

house is so swarmed with rats i8xa 

Swarm (gwpjm), v.* 1550. [Origin obsc.] 
x. intr. To climb up a pole, tree, or the like, 
by clasping it with the arms and legs alternately, 
b. transf. To climb a steep ascent or the like by 
clinging with the hands and knees, or in some 
way compared to this i68x. a. trans. with the 
pole, etc. as obj. 1668. 
x. b. People.. swarming up a difficult ascent 1851. 

Swart (sw9.1t), a . (sb.) Now only rket ., 
poet., or dial. [Com. Teut. t OE. sweart , f. 
root swart - ‘dark*. Superseded in ordinary 
English use by black.] 1. Dark in colour; 
black or blackish ; dusky, swarthy, b. spec . Of 
the skin or complexion, or of persons in respect 
of these, late ME. c. qnasi-adv. qualifying an 
adj. of colour, late ME. a. transf. Producing 
swarthiness of complexion 1637. b. Dressed in 
black 1688. 3- Jig. a. 1 Black’, wicked, iniqui- 

tous. b. Baleful, malignant. OR 
x. Hitt sh&Ue be swarte as any pyche 143a b. 
Their countenance a. with the sunbeams Scott. c. 
Swart-green and gold Browning, a. Ye valleys low 
..On whose fresh lap the a. Star sparely looks Milt. 
Hence fSwart v. trans. and intr, to make or be- 
come 3. Swa*rt-ly adv., -ness. 

Swa-rtback, swa-rthback. local. 1450. 
fad. Icel. svartbakur ; see prec. and Back j^. 1 ] 
The Great Black-backed Gull, iMrus marinm. 

Swarth (swpiji), sbfi Now only dial. [OE. 
swearf ; see Sward r£.] 1. Skin, rind ; fig. the 

surface, outside. 3. Green turf, grass land, 
greensward, late ME. 

a. Lanes, Of grassy s. close cropt by nibbling sheep 
COWPER. 

Swarth (sw9ib),j3.2 Nowflfcz/. i^| [Al- 
tered f. Swath.] -» Swath 3, 4 W 
Swarth, a. (sb. 3 ) 1530. [OK var. of 

Swart a .] Dusky, swarthy, black. B. sb. 
Swarthiness ; dusky complexion or colour (rare) 
1661. Hence Swa*rth-ish a., -ness. 

Swarthy (sw^-jfiijswg’jjii),^. 1577. [Obsc. 
var. of Swarty.] Of a dark hue ; black or 
blackish; dusky. 

S. darknesse Marston. A s. Ethiope Shaks. A 
queen, with a. cheeks and bold black eyes Tennyson. 
Hence Swa‘rthily adv. Swarthiness. 
Swa-rtnrtter. Obs. exc. Hist. 1557. [a- 
early mod. Du. ; see Swart a. and Rutter.) 
One of a class of irregular troopers, with black 
dress and armour and blackened faces, who in- 
fested the Netherlands in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

Swarty (swp-xti), a. Now rare or Obs. 
157a. [t Swart a. +-y*.] — Swarthy a. 
Swash (swpj), int. or adv. and sb. Also 
swosh. 1528. [Echoic. 1 A. int. or adv. Ex- 
pressive of the fall of a heavy body or blow : 
With a crash 1538. B. sb. I. 1. Pig-wash ; also, 
wet refuse or filth X528. 9. A body of water 

moving forcibly or dashing agairiB&L something 
1671. 8. Chiefly U.S, - SwatcHW.® 1670. ! 

4. A heavy blow, esp. of, or upon, flwo yield- 
ing substance ; the sound of this The 

action of water dashing or washing a^Hst the 
side of a cliff, ship, etc., or of waves against 
each other; the sound accompanying this 1847. 
6. A watery condition of land ; ground under 
water X864. II. z. A swaggerer; a swashbuck- 
ler ; now Sc. an ostentatious person 1549. 9. 

Swagger; swashbuckling 1593. 

attrib, : b. channel, -way, a channel across a 
bank, or among shoal* . 

Swash, a . 1 1599. [f prec.] X. Slashing 
with great force. 9. ta. Swashbuckling, swag- 
gering. to. ' Swell 4 swagger showy, dial. 
1600. 

Swash (swpj), «.* 1680. [app. derived 
from + As wash adv. aslant.] 1. Turning, etc. 
Inclined obliquely to the axis of the work. 9. 
Printing. Applied to old-style capital letters 
having flourished strokes designed to All up 
unsightly gaps between adjacent letters 1683. I 
Swash (sw9j\ v. 1556. [Echoic.] X. tram. I 


To dash or cast violently x 577. 0. intr. T o dash 
or move violently about ; also occas. ref 1583. 
8. To make a noise as of swords clashing or of a 
sword beating on a shield ; to fence with swords ; 
to bluster with or as with weapons ; to lash out ; 
hence, to swagger X556. 4. trans. To dash or 

splash (water) about ; to dash water upon, souse 
with water or liquid ; (of water) to beat with a 
splash against 1589. 5. intr. Of water or of 

an object In water : To dash with a splashing 
sound ; to splash about 1836. 

4. Men swisning and swashing and brooming about 
x86a. 3. The sea at the cliff fool— swashing ever 

louder and louder 189a. 

Swashbuckler fswg'Jbpficlai). 1560. [£. 
prec. + Buckler sbf ; hence lit. one who makes 
a noise by striking his own or his opponent's 
shield with his sword.] A swaggering bravo or 
ruffian ; a noisy braggadocio. 

attrib. The s. manners of the youth of fashion in the 
reign of Elisabeth 18 id. Hence Swa'ahbU'Ck- 
ling a. 

Swasher (sw9*Jm). 1580. [f. Swash v. + 
-kr O A swashbuckler ; a blustering braggart 
or ruffian. 

Swashing (swyjiq), ppl. a. 1556. Tf. 
Swash v. + -ing *.J i. Swaggering; swash- 
buckling, dashing. 9. Applied to a particular 
slashing stroke in fencing ; also of a weapon 1 
Slashing with great force. Now only in remi- 
niscences of Shaks. i6li. 3. Of water, etc. 1 
Dashing and splashing x6ao. 
a. Gregorie, remember thy s. blowe Shaks. 

Swash v (SW9 Ji), a. 1 796. [f. Swash sb. 

or v. + -Y *.] Sloppy, watery. 

|| Swastika (swarstikh). 1871. [Skr. svas - 
tika , f. svastl well-being, luck, f. stt goo d + adi 
being (f. as to be).] A primitive symbol or 
ornament of the form of a cross with equal 
arms with a limb of the same length projecting 
at right angles from the end of each arm, all in 
the same direction and (usu.) clockwise. 

Swat (sw9t), sb. n. dial, and U.S. 1800. 
[f. next.] A smart or violent blow. 

Swat (sw9t), v. 1615. [n. dial, and U.S. 

var. of Squat v.J i. intr. To sit down, squat. 
north. 9. trans. To hit with a smart slap or 
a violent blow. Now chiefly U.S. 1796. 

Swatch (sw9tj), sb. 1 Sc. and north. 1519. 
[Origin unkn.] 1. fThe 'foil' or 'counter- 
stock * of a tally; in Yorkshire, a tally attached 
to a piece of cloth before it is put with others 
into the dye-kettle, a. A sample piece of cloth 
1647. 3. fig. A sample, specimen 1697. 

Swatch (3wpi[), sbf local. 1626. [In local 
English use chiefly in Eastern counties.] A 
channel of water lying between sandbanks or 
between a sandbank and the shore. 

Comb.\ sw&’tchway =» Swash -way. 

Swath (swyj>, swy)>) T swathe, sbfi (sw^ff). 
[OE nnarp, swapu, trace, track, f. Teut root 
*swap~, of unkn. meaning.] +1. Track, trace. 
lit. and fig. -ME. 9. The space covered by a 
sweep of tne mower's scythe ; the width of grass 
or corn so cut 1475. b. As a measure of grass 
land : A longitudinal division of a field, local. 
MR c. A stroke of the scythe in reaping (rare) 
1643. 3. A row or line of grass, corn, or other 

crop, as it falls or lies when mown or reaped ; 
also collect ., a crop mown and lying on the 
ground ME. 4. transf. and fig. a. A broad 
track, belt, strip, or longitudinal extent of 
something 1605. b. Something compared to 
grass or corn falling before the scythe or sickle 
185a. 

a. The great mower Time, who cuts so broad a 
swathe Thoreau. 3. The giass had been cut, and 
left in swaths 1857. 4. a. Swathe, the entire length 

of a sea- wave >867. b. We saw the dead lying in 
swathes as they had fallen 1895. 

Comb . : a.-balk, a I idge of grass left unmown be- 
tween the swaths, or between the sweeps of the scythe. 

Swathe (bw^C), sb.% [OR *swml f swafi-, 
only in dat. pi. swapum. ] x. A band of linen, 
woollen, or other material in which something 
is enveloped ; a wrapping ; sometimes, a single 
fold or winding of such ; also collect, sing. tb. 
sing, and pi. An infant's swaddling-bands -1786. 
c. A surgical bandage X615. 9 a. transf. A 

natural formation constituting a wrapping 1615. 
b. fig. Something that restricts or confines like 
a swaddling-band 1864. 
x. Long Pieces of Linen folded about me till they 
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bad wrapt me In above an hundred Yards of S. Addi- 
son. c. I turn'd a swath a little broader than the 
Patient's Hand once round him 17M. > a. &. Grey 
swathes of cloud still hung about the hills 1871. b. 
Within the swathes and fetters of civilisation 190 6. 
Swathe (sw^S), v. [Late OE. swapian, £ 
twafr; see prec.] 1. trans. To envelop in a 
swathe or swathes ; to wrap up. swaddle, band- 
age. b. Said of the swathe or wrapping 1856. 
c. To wrap round something, as or like a swathe 
or bandage 165 6. a. transf. and fig. To en 

wrap, enfold ; tto encircle so as to confine 1634, 
1. From their Infancy their Feet are kept swathed 
up with bands 1697. a. Who hath swathed in the 
great and proud Ocean, with a Girdle of Sand 169a. 

Sway fsw£i\ sb. late ME. [f. next.] +1. 
The motion of a rotating or revolving body 
-1610. 9. The sweeping or swinging motion 

Of a heavy body, a storm, etc. ; the impetus or 
momentum of a body, etc. In motion. Obs. or 
dial, late ME. +3. Force or pressure bearing 
or inclining its object in one direction or another 
-1791. ■f’4. Inclination or bias in a certain di- 

rection -i8ao. 5. Prevailing, overpowering, or 
controlling influence 151a 6. Power of rule 

or command ; sovereign power or authority ; 
dominion, rule 1586. b. contextually . (a) Means 
of government. (3) Position of authority or 
power. 1645. f7. Manner of carrying oneself ; 
deportment -1845. 8. The action of moving 

backward and forward or from side to side 
X846. 

3. Expert When to advance, or stand, or turn the 3. 
Of Battel Milt. 5. The girl had fallen under the s. 
of nuns and priests 1879. 6. The soul. .originally 

govern'd the body with an absolute s. 1714. 

Sway (swA), v. 1500. [app. ad. LG. sw&jcn 
to be moved hither and thither by the wind, Du. 
nvaaien to swing, wave, walk totteringly.] 1. 
intr. To move or swing first to one side and 
then to the other, as a flexible or pivoted object. 
b.fig. To vacillate (rare) 1563. a. trans . To 
cause to move backward and forward or from 
side to side 1555. 3. intr. To bend or move to 
one side, or downwards, as by excess of weight 
or pressure; to incline, lean, swerve 1577. tb. 
transf. To have a certain direction in move- 
ment ; to move -1650. 4. trans. To cause to 

Incline or hang down on one side, as from ex- 
cess of weight ; dial . to weigh or press down ; 
also, to cause to swerve 157a 5. To turn 

aside, divert (thoughts, feelings, etc.) ; to cause 
to swerve from a course of action 1596. tb. To 
influence in a specified direction -1807. +6. 

intr . To incline or be diverted in judgement or 
opinion -1659. 7. trans . To wield as an em- 

blem of sovereignty or authority ; esp. in phr. 
to s. the sceptre 1575. b. transf To wield (an 
Instrument or implement), poet, (rare.) 1600. 8. 
To rule, govern, as a sovereign. Chiefly poet . 
1595. b. transf To control, direct 1587. 9. intr. 
To rule j to hold sway 1565. +10. To have a pre- 
ponderating weight or Influence, prevail -1768. 
ix. trans. To cause (a person, his actions, con- 
duct, or thoughts) to be directed one way or 
another ; to have weight or influence with (a 
person) in his decisions, etc. 1593. xa. To 
swing [a weapon or implement) about ; dial, to 
awing (something) to and fro, or from one place 
to another. Also intr. to swing. 1590. 13. 

Naut. (usu. with up). To hoist, raise (esp. a 
yard or topmast). Also absoL 1743. 

s. The dreary estuary, where the alow tide sways 
backwards ana forwards 1874. a. He swayed himself 
backwards and forwards in nis chair Trollops, fig. 
He..swayea her conscience Which way he list 1630. 
3. In these personal respects, tbs balance sways on 
our part Bacom. b. a Men. IV. iv. i 94, 4. As 

Bowls run true, by being made Of purpose false, and 
to be sway'd 1678. 5* An huge advantage may s. 

him a little aside 1679. & Hen. V % 1. 1. 73. 7. b. This 
harp, which erst Saint Modan swayed Scott. 8. A 
gentle Nymph.. That with moist curb sways the 
smooth Severn stream Milt. b. The will of man is 
by his reason sway’d Shaks. o. Lawless feasters in 
thy palace s. Porn, ix. Swayed in their opinions by 
men who ..are incompetent judges Goldsm. 

Sway-, the vb.-stem or ib. used in comb. : 
a. -beam* an early name for the side-lever in a 
steam-engine j -bracing, diagonal bracing of a 
bridge, designed to prevent swaying | so -brace 
sb. 1 -brace v. to strengthen with a s. -brace. 
Sway-backed, a. 168a [Of Scand. origin.] 
Of an animal, esp. a horse : Having a down- 
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ward curvature of the spinal column ; strained 
in the back, as by overwork. 
fSwayed, ppl. a. 1577. [pa. pple. of Sway 
v.l Of a horse : — prec. -1852, 

Swaying (swri’ig), vbl. sb. 1598. [f. Sway 
v. + -ing 1 . J x. The action of Sway v. 1665. 
a. S. of or in the back : the condition of being 
Sway-backed 1598. 

Sweal, swale 1 (swfl, swril). v. Now dial. 
[OE. swxlan wk. trans. to bum, related to OE. 
swelan str. intr. to burn, f. Teut. root *swel - to 
be subjected to heat or slow burning.] x. trans. 
To consume with fire, barn ; to set fire to (e. g. 
gorse, etc., soot in a chimney) ; to singe, scorch, 
a. intr. To burn with fire, or as a fire ; to be 
consumed with fi re ; to be scorched ; to be burn- 
ing hot ME. 3. Of a candle: To melt away; 
to gutter. Also said of the tallow or wax. 
Hence fig. to waste away. 1653. 4. trans. To 

cause to waste away like a guttering candle. 
Chiefly fig. 1655. 

Swear (swe»i), sb. Now colloq . 1643. [f- 
Swear v.J An act of swearing; an oath; a 
swear-word ; a fit of swearing. 

Swear (swesj), v. Pa. t. swore (swo»i) ; 
pa. pple. sworn (sw^jn). [Com. Teut. str. vb ; 
OE. swfrian, sw<fr, rarely nvtrede, -srvaren, usu. 
-sworen : — OTeut. *sivarjan, f. swar «-.] L x. 
intr. To make a solemn declaration or statement 
with an appeal to God or a superhuman being, 
or to some sacred object, in confirmation of 
what is said ; to take an oath. a. To promise 
or undertake something by an oath ; to take an 
oath by way of a solemn promiseor undertaking, 

a. intr. OE. b. trans. with pron. as obj. ME. 

3. With certain sbs. : To promise or undertake 
on oath to observe or perform (something) ME. 

4. To affirm, assert, or declare something by 
an oath ; to make an oath to the truth of a 
statement. a. intr. : spec, to give evidence on 
oath (against a person). Now rare. OE. b. 
with clause: often also, to affirm emphatically 
or confidently (without an oath) OE. c. trans . 
with pron. as obj. ME. 5. trans. With certain 
sbs. : a. To take an oath as to the fact or truth 
of ; to confirm (a statement) by oath, late ME. 

b. To proclaim or declare with an oath or 

solemn affirmation, late ME. c. To value on 
oath at so much 1854. 6. To take or utter fan 

oath), either solemnly or profanely OE. 77. 
To use (a sacred name) in an oath ; to invoke 
or appeal to (a deity, etc.) by an oath -1605. 
8. intr. To utter a form ol oath lightly or 
irreverently, as a mere intensive, or as an ex- 
pression of anger, vexation, or other strong 
feeling ; to utter a profane oath, or use profane 
language habitually; more widely, to use bad 
language, late ME. b. To utter a harsh gut- 
tural sound, as an angry cat or other animal. 
colloq. X700. 9. trans, &. To bring or get into 

some specified condition or position by swear- 
ing 1588. b. To put upon or ascribe to a person 
in a sworn statement, arch. 17 £4. 

s. Wee dare not sware least we sin against our God 
1660. a. a. God is said to s. when he binds himself 
absolutely to performance 1662. I have sworn to 
speak the truth only 1797. Rokeby sware, No rebel's 
son should wed his heir Scott. b. As I best 
koude I swore hir this Chaucro. 3. Then ewcare 
Allegeance to his Maiesty Shaks. Thou ne're swore 
out covenant 1649. Repentance oft before I swore 
FitzGerald. 4. Against themselves their Witnesses 
will S. Drydrn. Phr. To e. home, through a two- 
inch board , denoting hard swearing, b* I dorste 
swere they weyeden ten pound Chaucer. 5. a. He 
swore treason against his friend Johnson, b. Phr 
To t. the peace against : see Peace sb. 9. C. The 
gross personal estate is sworn at £ 37,405* *6* 1806. 

6. My lord swore one of his large oaths that he did 
not know . . what she meant Thacker a v. 7. Lear 1. 
L 163. 8. Oft haue I seene the haughty. Cardinal! 

Sweare like a Ruffian Shaks. 9. a. The miller swore 
himself as black as night that he stopt them Scott. 

II. x. orig. pass . To be bound by oath { hence 
actively to cause to take an oath ; to bind by an 
oath ; to put (a person) upon his oath ; to ad- 
minister an oath to OE. a. spec. To admit to 
an office or function by administering a formal 
oath ME. 

s. Tender the oath : if he accepts it, a him Bentham. 
He swore Harry to secrecy Thackeray. Phr. I dare 
be sworn, Til be rtvom, expressing strong affirmation, 
properly implying readiness to take an oath upon the 
tact larch.), a. Richard . . had been sworn of the Irish 
Privy Council 1855. The jury were sworn 1880. 
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S. at — . a. To imprecate evil upon by an oath 1 to 
address with profane imprecation 1 gen. to curse, b. 
fig. Of colours, etc. : To be violently incongruous or 
inharmonious with, colloq. S. by — . a. To appeal to 
(a divine being or sacred object, etc.) in swearing 1 to 
say ' bv. .' as a form of oath. b. To swear to or be 
sure of the existence of : in phr. enough to s. by, ex- 
pressing a very slight amount, colloq. or slang, c. To 
accept as an infallible authority; to have absolute 
confidence in. colloq, S. off —.To abjure, forswear, 
renounce, colloq. or slang. S. to — . a. To promise or 
undertake with a solemn oath (an act or course of ac- 
tion). Now rare. b. To affirm with an oath 1 to express 
assurance of the truth of (a statement), or the iden- 
tity of (a person or thing) by swearing. S. away. 
To take away by swearing ; to give evidence on oath 
so as to destroy or cause the loss of. S. in. To admit 
or induct into an office by administering a prescribed 
oath. S. off. To abjure something, esp. intoxicating 
drink. 

Swearer (swe»*rai). late ME. [f. prec. + 
-er *.] x. One who takes an oath ; spec, one 
who takes or has taken an oath of allegiance. 

a. One who uses profane oaths ; a person ad- 
dicted to profane language, late ME. 3. One 
who administers an oath to another (const, of) 
*597- 

x. False s., one who swears falsely, or who breaks 
bis oath; a perjurer. 

Swearing (swe**riq'), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Swear v . + -ing 1 .] The action of Swear v . 

False r., perjury. Hard s. . see Hard a. x8. 

Swea r-word, colloq. (orig. U.S.) 1883. 
ft Swear v. + Word sb . J A word used in pro- 
lane swearing, a profane word. 

Sweat (swet), sb. [ME. swet, swete, altera- 
tion of swote, after Sweat v. j +1. The life- 
blood ; in phr. to tine, leave , lose, thes. t to lose 
one’s life-blood, die -15x3. IL x, Moisture 
excreted in the form of drops through the pores 
of the skin, usu. as a result of excessive heat or 
exertion, or of certain emotions ; sensible per- 
spiration. late ME. a. A condition or fit of 
sweating as a result of heat, exertion, or emo- 
tion ; diaphoresis, late ME. -f-b. — Sweating- 
sickness. -1661. 3. A fit of sweating caused 

for a specific purpose, a. as a form of medicinal 
treatment or to reduce one's weight 163a. b. A 
run given to a horse (often in a coat) as part of 
his training for a race 1705. 4. transf. Some- 

thing resembling sweat; drops of moisture 
exuded from or deposited on the surface of a 
body, late ME. 5. A process of sweating or 
being sweated ; exudation, evaporation, or de- 
posit of moisture, fermentation, partial fusion, 
etc., as practised in various industries 1573. 

1. Phr. The s. of (one’s) brow, face, etc., expressing 
toil : after Gen. lii. 19. Bloody s., (a) that of Jesus in 
the Garden of Gethsemane ; see Luke xxii. 44 ; lb) 
Path . : see Hamatidrosib. a. Cold s., sweating ac- 
companied by a feeling of cold, esp. as induced by 
fear or the like. See also N iGHT-rtvcat. 

HL x. fig. Hard work; labour, toil; pains, 
trouble. Now slang. ME. a. A state of im- 
patience, anxiety, or the like, such as induces 
sweat; a flurry, hurry, fume. Chiefly Sc. and £/..<>. 
1715. b. Old s. t an old soldier (slang) 1919. 

Comb. : a. -band, a band of leather or other sub- 
stance forming a lining of a hat or cap for protection 
against s. ; -box, (a) a narrow cell In which a prisoner 
is confined or interrogated [slang) 1 {b) a box in 
which hides are sweated ; (c) a large box in which figs 
are placed to undergo a 'sweat ' ; -duct A nat., the duct 
of a s.-gland, by which the s. is conveyed to the surface 
of the skin 1 -gland Anat., each of the numerous 
minute coiled tubular glands just beneath the skin 
which secrete a.; -pore Anat., each of the pores of 
the skin formed by the opening of the &. -ducts. 

Sweat (swet), v. Pa. t. fsweat, sweated ; 
pa. pple. faweat, sweated. [OE. swsktan, {. 
swdt sweat. Avoided in refined speech in the 
ordinary physical senses.] L i. intr. To emit 
or excrete sweat through the pores of the skin ; 
to perspire (sensibly). a. trans. To emit or 
exude through the pores of the skin, as or like 
sweat. Also with out . OE. b. fig. To give 
forth or get rid of as by sweating ; slang, to 
spend, lay out (money) 159a. 3. To cause to 

sweat ; to put into a sweat i6ax. b. To give (a 
horse) a run for exercise (rare) 1589. 

1. 1 nave toil'd, and till'd, and sweaten In the tun 
Byron, a. Thou, who.. hast.. sweat blood Young. 

b. I could not sweate out from my hart that bitternes 
of sorrow 1610. 

IL x. intr. To exert oneself strongly ; to work 
hard, toil, labour, drudge OE b« spec. Former- 
ly, in the tailoring trade, to work overtime at 
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home 1851. a. tram. a. To exact hard work 
from 1821. b. spec. To employ in hard or ex- 
cessive work at very low wages, esp, under a 
system of sub-contract. Chiefly pass. 1879. 3. 
To work out ; to work hard at ; to get, make, or 
produce by seve r e labour (rare) 1589. b. Naut. 
To set or hoist (a sail, etc.) taut, so as to in* 
crease speed (also intr.) ; also with the ship as 
obj. 1890. 4. intr. To undergo severe affliction 
or punishment ; to suffer severely. Often to s. 
for it, to suffer the penalty, * get it hot Now 
rare or Obs. z6xa. 5. To suffer perturbation of 
mind ; to be vexed ; to fume, rage. Now rare 
or Obi. late ME. 

x. Lovers of money must a or steal Reads, a b. 
They declared that they were being ‘sweated’ — that 
the hunger for work Induced men to accept starvation 
rates 1807. A low type of * sweated ’ and overworked 
labour is employed 1889. 3. Leigh Hunt is sweating 

articles for his new Journal Byron. 5. 1 s. to think of 
that Garret Drydin. 

Ul. x. intr. To exude, or to gather, moisture 
so that it appears in drops on the surface OE. 
b. spec, of products in store 2440. c. To exude 
nitroglycerine, as dynamite 290a a. tram. To 
emit (moisture, etc.) in drops or small particles 
like sweat ; to exude, distil. Also with out, late 
ME. 3. intr. To ooze out like sweat ; to exude, 
late ME. 4. tram. To cause to exude moisture ; 
1 pec, to subject to a process of sweating x686. 

a. slang. To rob, 1 fleece \ ' bleed ' 1847. 6. 

To lighten (a gold coin) by wearing away its 
substance by faction or attrition 2603. 7. To 

subject (metal) to partial fusion ; to fasten by 
applying heat so as to produce partial fusion ; 
4 detail, to heat so as to melt and extract an 
easily fusible constituent 2884. 

x. Stone or Wainscot that has been used to a 1731. 

b. Salted hides., require, .rather longer to a 1853. a 
It is no little thing to make Mine eyes to a compas- 
sion Smaks. 8 . U-S, slang. To use 'third-degree 1 
methods on (a prisoner). 

Sweater (swe-tai). 1509. [f. prec. vb. + 
-CR *.] z. lit. One who sweats or perspires ; 
spec, one who takes a 'sweating bath' 256a. 
a. One who works hard, a toiler; ^spec, a tailor 
who worked overtime at home for an employer 
2539. 3. A sudorific, diaphoretic 2684. 4. One 
who exacts hard work at very low wages 1850. 

3. One who ‘sweats’ gold coins 1868. 6. A 

woollen vest or jersey worn in rowing or other 
athletic exercise; also worn before or after exer- 
cise to prevent taking cold 2882. 
Swea't-tiouse. 1750. 1. A hut or other 

•tincture in which hot-air or vapour baths are 
taken, among the N. Amer. Indians and other 
primitive tribes. a. Tanning. A building In 
which hides are sweated 1891. 

Sweating (swetiij), vbU t b. ME, [f. 
Sweat v. + -ino 1 .] The action of Sweat v. 

eUtrib. and Comb, s S.-bath, ona used to Induce 
•wearing; -house — prec. 1 ; -iron, a piece of iron 
ased to scrape off sweat, esp. from horses 1 -room, 
ta) a room m which persons are sweated, as in a 
Turkish bath; (b) a room In which cheeses are 
1 sweated ' or deprived of superfluous moisture. 

Swe&’ting-eitckness. 150a. A febrile dis- 
ease characterised by profuse sweating, of which 
highly and rapidly fatal epidemics occurred in 
England in the 15th and 16th centuries. Now 
chiefly Hist, in ref. to these. 

Sweaty (swe*ti), a. late ME [f. Sweat 
ib. + -V >/] x. Causing sweat, a. Heating, 
excessively hot. b. Toilsome, laborious, a. 
Covered with sweet ; wet, moist, or stained with 
sweat 1590. fb. Of persons : Laborious, toiling 
-2667. 3. Consisting of sweat 1731. 

1. The s. Forgo Prior. A a city Byron, a. S. 
hands 1759. b. A sweatie Reaper Milt. Hence 
Bwea'tUy adv. 8wen*t!ness. 

Swede (swld). 2624. [a. MLG., MDtl 
Swede , — HG. Schwede native of Sweden.] 1. 
A native of Sweden, a. A Swedish ship (rare) 
>799* 8* ( — earlier Swedish turnip,) A large 
variety of turnip with yellow flesh, Brassica 
campestris , var. Rutabaga , Introduced from 
Sweden in 2781-2. 2822. 

sb. 1802. [f. nfmefy Emsoud Sztndenborg or 
Svedberg (see below) + -IAM.] A. ad/. Of or 
pertaining to Emanuel Swedenborg, a Swedish 
scientific and religious writer (1608-2778), or 
the body of followers of his religious teachings, 
In 2788 and styled by themselves 


'The New Church’. B. sb. A follower of 
Swedenborg. Hence SwadenboTgianiam, also 
rarely Swe'denborgiam. 

Swedish (swPdiJ), a. and sb. 1605. [f. 

Sweden or Swede +-ish*, after G. sckmdisch, 
etc.] A. adj. Of or belonging to Sweden or the 
Swedes 163a. 

S. drill, gymnastics , movements, a system of mus- 
cular exercises as a form of hygienic or curative treat- 
ment S. turnip => Swans 3. 

B. sb. The language of Sweden 2605. 
Sweeny (swi ni). U.S. 1855. Tprob. f. G. 
dial, schweine emaciation, atrophy.] Atrophy 
of the shoulder-muscles in the horse. Also Jig, 
of the ' stiffness ' of pride or self-oonoeit. 
Sweep (swxp), sb. 255a. [Mainly f. Sweep 
v .] I. The action of sweeping. 1. An act of 

sweeping or clearing up or (usu.) away ; a clear- 
ance. b. An act of passing over an area in 
order to capture or destroy the occupants of it 
1837. a. The action of a person or animal 
moving along with a continuous motion, esp. 
with a magnificent or impressive air 1607. 3. 

The rapid or forcible and continuous movement 
of a body of water, wind, etc. 1708. b. Semi- 
concr. of a forcibly moving body of water 1815. 

4. An action, ora process in expression, thought, 
etc., figured as movement of this kind 1662. 

5. The action of driving or wielding a tool 01 

weapon, swinging an arm, etc. , so as to describe 
a circle or an arc 1725. 0. Tim action of moving 
in a continuous curve or a more or less circular 
path or track 1679. 7. Astr. A term used by 

Sir William Herschel to denote a method of 
surveying the heavens in sections ; also, one of 
such sections of observation 2784. 8. An act 

of sweeping with a broom 18x8. ©. The action 

of a garment, etc. brushing, or of the hand or 
an instrument passing in continuous movement, 
along or over a surface 282a 10. Cards, a. In 

the game of casino, a pairing or combining all 
the cards on the board, resulting in the re- 
moval of all of them. b. In whist, the winning 
of all the tricks in a hand ; a slam. 28x4. x x. 
Physics. A process of settling, or tending to 
settle, into tnermal equilibrium 1903. 

x, Phr. A general, (now always) a clean s. a. What 
a sweeps of vanitie comes this w 


first s. of royal fury being past Carlyle. 

Ten* 


way Sham. 4* The 

Carlyle. 3. The s. 

of scythe In morning dew Tennyson. 9. A a. of lute- 
strings Browning. 

ZL Range, extent. x. Compass, reach, or 
range of movement, esp. in a circular or curving 
course 2679. a. Extent of ground, water, etc. ; 
an extent, stretch, or expanse, such as can be 
taken in at one survey or is included in a wide- 
spreading curve 1767. 3- Extent or range of 

thought, observation, experience, influence, 
power, etc. 1781. 

x. In our wake, and just outside the a of our oars 
Kane. a. Many a a. Of meadow 1843. A a. Of shops 
1858. 3. The extensive a. of these four great prin- 

ciples 1855. 

m. A curve or curved object, etc. x. A 
curved line or form ; a curve ; also, curvature 
1715. b. The continuously curved part of an 
arch 1685. a. concr. a. A curved mass of build- 
ing or masonry 1766. b. A semicircular plank 
fixed up under the beams near the fore-end of 
the tiller, which it supports ; a similar support 
on which a gun travels 2756. c. A curved 
carriage drive leading to a house 2797. TV. 
That which is swept up. x. collect, sing, or pi. 
The sweepings of gold and silver dust from the 
workshops of goldsmiths, silversmiths, etc. 
2771. a. — Sweepstake 3b. 2849. 3. — Al- 
mond-furnace. 2706. V. Apparatus that 
sweeps or has a sweeping motion, z. As ap- 
paratus for drawing water from a well, consist- 
ing of a long pole attached to an upright which 
serves as a fulcrum ; hence, a pump-handle 
2548. a. A ballista. Obs, exc. Her. 2598. 3. 

Applied to various kinds of levers* or to a long 
bar which is swept round so as to turn a shaft 
2657. a. A sail of a windmill. Also occas. a 
paddle of a water-wheel 1639. g. A long oar 
used to propel a ship, bam, etc. when be- 
calmed, or to assist the work of steering 1800. 
0. A length of cable used for sweeping the bot- 
tom of the sea, hi mine-laying, etc. 2775. 7. 

An instrument used for drawing curves at a 
lam radius; a beam -com pass. Also, a profile 
tom for cutting mouldings In wood or metal In 


SWEEP 

a lathe. 1680. 8. Founding. A movable tem- 

plet nsed in loam-moulding, a striking-board 
1864. VI. One who sweeps (and derived 
senses), z. A chimney-sweeper x8xa. b The 
Sweeps : a nickname for the Rifle Brigade 1879. 
c. A disreputable person ; a scamp, blackguard. 
slang and dial. 1853. *• a * A crossing-sweeper, 

b. U.S, A servan who looks after university 
students 1 rooms. 2858. 

x. Our faces . . became almost as black as sweeps x86x. 

Sweep (swip), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. swept. 
[ME. swept (replacing ME. mope, OE. swdpan) ; 
of uncertain origin. See N.E.D.] L 1 . tram. 
To remove, clear away, off (etc.) with a broom 
or brush, or in a similar way by friction upon 
a surface ; to brush away or oft a. To cut 
down or off with a vigorous swinging stroke. 
Now rare or Obs. late ME. 3. To remove with 
a forcible continuous action : to brush off, away , 
aside 15 77. 4. tramf. and fig. To clear out, 
drive away, or carry on from a place or region, 
(as if) forcibly or by violence 2593. 6* Chiefly 

with away : To remove forcibly or as at one 
blow ; do away with, destroy utterly 2560. 6. 
To carry or drive along with force ; to cany 
away or off by driving before it. as a wind, tide, 
stream, etc. 1743. 7. To drive together or into 
a place by 01 as by sweeping ; to gather or take 
up, esp. so as to allocate or consign to a place, 
object, or purpose ME b. fig. To Include in 
its scope ; to extend to 1692. 8. To gather in 

or up, collect wholesale or at one stroke ; esp. 
in phr. to s. the stakes (cf. Sweepstake) 2635. 
9. To carry or trail along in a stately manner, 
as a flowing garment 1592. to. To move or 
draw (something) over and in contact with a 
surface 2825, 11. To move (something) round 

with force and rapidity, or over a wide extent ; 
to take off (one's hat) with a sweep of the arm 
1845. i»tr. and tram. To row, or to pro- 

pel (a vessel), with sweeps or large oars. Also 
intr. of the vessel, rare or Obs. 1799. 

x. I am sent with brooiue before, To sweep the dust 
behinde the doore Shaks. 3. S. the chessmen off the 
board Kingsley. 4. A.. storm.. In its fury It had 
just swept away the pier at Ryde 1831. 5. Why am 

thy valiant men swept away T Jer. xlvi 15. 6. The 

tide was sweeping us past 1840. 7. He is sure to a 

fifty Pounds at least into his Pocket 1706. 8. Death h 
a devouring gamester. And sweepes up all Smirlry. 
xo. Again sweeping his fingers over the strings Scott. 
xx. He swept off his hat in continental style 1885. 

n. 1. tram. To pass a broom or brush over 
the surface of (something) so as to clear It of 
any small loose or adhering particles ; to cleanse 
with a brush or broom (as a floor of dust and 
small refuse, a path of dirt, snow, etc., or a 
chimney of soot). Also (rarely) said of the 
broom. ME. b. absol. or intr. ; also said of the 
broom, esp. In prov. New brooms s, clean ME. 
2. To pass over the surface of (something) In 
the manner of a broom or brush ; to move over 
and in contact with ; to brush 2500. 3. transf. 
and fig. To clear a/* something by vigorous ac- 
tion compared to tnat of a broom ; spec, to clear 
(a place) of enemies or a mob by firing amongst 
them 1037. 4. To draw something, as a net or 
the bight of a rope, over the bottom of (a body 
of water) in search of something submerged 1 
to drag v Also, to catch (something submerged) 
in this way. Also intr. to search for in this 
way. 2637. 5. To move swiftly and evenly or 

with continuous force over or along the snnaoe 
of ; in weakened sense, to pass over or across 
2590. 6. To range over (a region of sea or 

land), esp. to destroy, ravage, or capture ; to 
scour 2788. b. Of artillery 1 To have within 
range, to command (an extent of territory) 2748. 
7. To pass the fingers over the strings of a 
musical instrument so as to cause it to sound. 
(With the strings, or the Instrument, as obj.) 
Chiefly poet. 1637. b. tramf. To produoe 
(music) by such action poet. 282$. 8, To 

direct the eyes, or an optical instrument, to 
every part of (a region) in succession ; to take 
a wide survey of. Also absol. or intr. ; in Astron. 
to make systematic observations of a region of 
the heavens. 1707. 

s. Be easeful to have the used Chimneys sweeffd 
once a month X779. a. That garment Is decently put 
on, Which does tKrts. the duet 1638. m, Tee.thebemnd, 
see Board sb. IL 1, To 4. the dock (or usu. decks), 
to clear the deck of a ship (as by artillery, or as a 
wave breaking over) 1 ukofig. 4. Earlne was drownkl I 


mOntta), a (pom), cm (land), v (cart), f (Fr. chaf), 9 (ever), ad (/, eye). 9 (Ft. eau da vie), i (sA> Psychs). 9 (whart). f (gat). 
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. . Have you swept the river, ny you, and not found 
her t B. Jons. 5. To s. a constituency, the country: to 
have an overwhelming majority of votes in it. 6. 
Their artillery swept the waters Gibbon. 7. Begin, 
and somewhat loudly *. the string Mu.t. 8 I swept 
with my telescope., the line of the horizon Skbaton. 

HI. Intr. senses denoting movement (esp. in 
a curve), and derived uses. 1. intr. To move 
with a strong or swift even motion ; to move 
along over a surface or region, usu. rapidly, or 
with violence or destructive effect ; sometimes, 
to come with a sudden attack, to swoop, late 
ME. a. To move or walk in a stately manner, 
as with trailing garments ; to move along majes- 
tically; Mo pass with pomp' (J.J. Also with 
if, 1590. 8* To move along a surface or in the 

track of something like a trailing robe ; to trail 
after ; to brush along 164a. 4. To move con- 

tinuously in a long stretch or over a wide extent, 
esp. round or in a curve 1795. 5. To extend 

continuously through a long stretch, or widely 
around ; to present a surface of wide extent 
1789. b. trans. with cogn. obj. To perform or 
execute (such a movement) 1848. 6. To de- 

scribe, trace, mark out (a line, esp. a wide curve, 
or an area) 1664. 7. Founding. To form (a 

mould) with a sweep (Sweep s b. V. 8) 1885. 

1. That 1 , with wings as swift As meditation . . May 
sweepe to my Reuenge Shaks. Thera were light 
breezes sweeping up 184$. The plague swept over 
Europe 1889. a. Sweepe on you fat and greazis 
Citizens Shaks. 4. The first flight of the hawks, 
when they sweep so beautifully round the company 
Scott. 5. A road swept gently round the hill Clark. 
t>. Becky, .swept the prettiest little curtsey ever seen 
Th acker ay. & They., found it much easier to a. 
circles than to design beauties Ruskim. 

Comb. : S.-net, a large net used in Ashing, enclosing 
a wide spaces a kind of seine; -saw, a saw adapted 
for cutting sweeps or curves ; a bow-saw, turning- 
saw 1 -seine =* s.-net. 

S wee page (swf p&dj). i6a8. [f. prec. + 

-AGE.] 4 The Crop of Hay got in a Meadow ' 
(1679) ; gen. what is mown. 

Sweeper (swrpai). 1530. [f. S weeps. + 
•KR *. J 1. gen. One who or that which sweeps, 

a. A person employed in sweeping a room, 
chimneys, crossings, etc. ; spec, in India, a per- 
son of the lowest caste 1657. 3. A mechanical 

apparatus for sweeping a floor, road, etc. ; a 
sweeping-machine 186a. 

Sweeping (swrpiq), vbl.sb. 1480. [-ino 1 .] 
1. The action of Sweep v. a. Cleansing or re- 
moving, with or as with a broom or brush, b. 
Dragging for something under water; esp. in 
Mine-j. 1704. c. Movement over a surface or 
in un extended curve 1830. d. Rowing with 
sweeps 1831, a. That which is swept up ; mat- 
ter, esp. dust or refuse, that is swept together 
or away 1480. b. fig. (pi.) Of persons or tilings : 
Rubbish, nff-raflf 164.1. 
s. b. The sweepings of the gaols 183a. 
Sweeping, ppl . c.. 1611. [-inqZ.] i. 

That sweeps, in various senses; see Sweep v. 
a. Extending through a long stretch or wide 
space, esp. in a curve 1772. 3 .Jig. Having a 

wide scope ; extensive, comprehensive ; whole- 
sale, indiscriminate 1771. 

3. A a. measure of sanitary reform Kingslsy. Hence 
Swecping-ly auv., -ness. 

Sweepstake (8wrp,st*»k), sweepstakes 
f-stAks). 1495. [f. Sweep v. + Stake /A*] ti. 
One who * sweeps \ or takes the whole of. the 
stakes in a game, etc. ; usu. fig. one who takes 
or appropriates everything -1687. (Occurs first 
as the name of one of the King's ships.) fa. The 
act of sweeping everything away ; a clean sweep : 
usu. in phr. to make s . , to play (at) s. -1653. 3. 

orig. A prise won in a race or contest in which 
the whole of the stakes contributed by the com- 
petitors are taken by the winner or by a certain 
limited number of them ; hence (now usu.) the 
race or contest Itself 1779. b. A betting or 
gambling transaction in wnich each person con- 
tributes a stake, and the whole of the stakes are 
taken by one or divided among several under 
certain conditions z86a. 

S weepy (swPpi).a. Chiefly poet. 1697. [f. 
Sweep sb, or + -y 1 .] Characterised by sweep- 
ing movement or form : sweeping. 

Hail ftirlous flaw sad s. light'ntag shone 1790. 

Sweet (swft), sb. ME. [Sweet a. used 
as sb.] x, That which is sweet to the taste ; 
something having a sweet taste. Chiefly peet. 


b. A sweet food or drink, late ME. e. pi. Syrup 
added to wine or other liquor to sweeten the 
taste ; hence, wine or other liquor thus sweeten- 
ed ; applied spec, to British wines and cordials 
1679. d. spec. A sweet dish forming a separate 
course at a meal. Usu. pi. 1834. *• A sweet- 
meat, esp. in lozenge or ' drop" form 1851. a. 
Sweetness of taste ; sweet taste (rare), late ME. 
3. That which is pleasant to the mind or feel- 
ings ; (a) pleasure, (a) delight ; the pleasant 
part ^something. In later use chiefly in pi. 
late ME. 4. A beloved person, darling, sweet- 
heart ME. 5. Sweetness of smell, fragrance ; 
pi, sweet odours, scents, or perfumes, poet. 
L 594- pl> Substances having a sweet smell 
fragrant flowers or herbs; tscents, perfumes. 
Now rare. x6os. 

1. A dram of s. is worth a pound'of sowre Spenser. 

3. Must.. Every s. warn ' Ware my bitter*? Brown - 
,NG * 4- She is coming, my own. my s. Tennyson. 

5. He.. not? in the sweets of ev f ry breeze Cowpkr. 

6. Sweets, to the s. Shaks. 

Sweet (swft), a. and actv. [Com. Teut. : 
OE. swtte : — OTeut. *siu 6 tja-, *swdti-, f. savOt- 
: — Indo-Eur. swad-, in Skr. svddds sweet, Gr. 

sweet, L. suavis sweet, etc.] A. adj. 1. 
Pleasing to the sense of taste ; spec, having the 
characteristic flavour of sugar, honey, and many 
ripe fruits. Often opp. to bitter or sour. a. 
Pleasing to the sense of smell ; having a pleasant 
smell or odour ; fragrant. Also said of the smell 
or odour. OE. tb. spec. Scented -1656. 3. Free 

from offensive taste or smell ; not corrupt, 
putrid, sour, or stale ; free from taint or noxious 
matter : in a sound and wholesome condition 
ME. fb. spec . Of water : Fresh, not salt. Also 
of butter: Fresh, not salted. -1796. c. Of 
milk: Fresh, not sour 1812. d. Old Chem. and 
Metallurgy. Free fiom corrosive salt, sulphur, 
acid, etc. 1666. 4. Pleasing to the ear ; musical, 

melodious, harmonious : said of a sound, a 
voice, an instrument, a singer, a performer on 
an instrument OE. 5. Pleasing (in general) ; 
yielding pleasure or enjoyment ; agreeable, 
delightful, charming. (Only literary in unemo- 
tional use.) OE. b. Ironically 1656. c. In 
colloq. use, an emotional epithet expressive of 
the speaker’s personal feelings as to the attrac- 
tiveness of the object 1779. ®- I Q extended use: 

Having an agreeable or benign quality, influ- 
ence, operation, or effect. Chiefly techn. late 
ME. 7. trans/. Fond of or inclined for sweet 
things, esp. in s. tooth 1591. 8. Dearly loved 

or prized, precious ; beloved, dear OE. b. In 
forms of address, freq. affectionate, but also 
(now arch.) respectful or complimentary ME. 

c. ab sol. in affectionate address: Beloved, dear 
one ME. d. Dear to the person himself ; usu. 
sarcastically, chiefly qualifying self or will 
i6at. 9. Having pleasant disposition and 
manners ; amiable, kindly ; gracious, benignant 
OE. 10. To be s. on (upon) : *t*a. To treat 
caressingly -1754. b. To be enamoured of or 
smitten with (one of the opposite sex) 1740* 

i. A sugred, sweet and most delitious tost 1506. 
After r. Meat comes sowr Sauce 1721. . a. S. muske 
roses Shaks. S. after showers, ambrosial air Tenny- 
son. b. IVini. T. tv. tv. B53. 3. Preserving Fresh 

Water a., for the use of Seamen during king voyages 
1701. b. Living in rivers and other s. waters x66x. 

4. Like s. Bels iangled. out of tune, and harsh Shaks. 

5. S. are the vses of aduersitie Siiakb. Sweetest 

Shakespear fancies childe Milt. As s. an Autumn 
day As ever shone on Clyde Camfbkll. C. Some s. 
thing in hats or handkerchiefs 1887. 6. Pleasaunt 
ground, sweats, blacke, rotten, and mellowed Y577. 
A s. ship in a seaway if one knew her idiosyncracies 
1915. 8. Thy Life to me is s. Shako. D. O let me 

not be road, not mad, s. Heauen Shako. c. Tell 
me not, s., I am unkind Lovklack. d. At one's own 
s. will*, just ss one likes. 9. Preise jee his name, 
for swete is the Lord Wyclif. Re. xctx. fc.J 5, One 
of a s. nature, comely presence, courteous carriage 
Fuu.br. so. b. 1 think he is s. upon your daughter 
Dicksns. 

B. adv. Sweetly ; bo as to be sweet ME. 

What early tongue so s. salutrth me? Shaks. How 
s. the moonlight sleepes vpon this banke Shaks. 
Then low and s. I whistled thrice Tknnybon. 

Combo, and special collocations. *. of the adj. &. 
with sb*. : •.-cake, a kind of cake having sugar as 
a principal ingredient | mart, the pinennwten, as 
dbt. from the Foumart or polecat 1 a. m i lk , fresh 
milk having Its natural a flavour, as disc from 
skimmed milk, or from 1 soar milk*, he. buttermilk I 
a. oil, any oil of pleasant or mild taste, epee, olive 
oil; ••tan; sweetmeats, sweats, confectionery 1 s- 


SWEETEN 

tooth, a taste or liking for a things r B. wine, wine 
having a s. taste (os disc from dry wine) ; wine in 
the manufacture of which * sweets ' or syrup b added, 
b. spec, in distinctive names of s.-scented or a* 
flavoured species or varieties of plants, fruits, etc., 
as x. almond, marjoram, potato, violet \ S.-applC, 
a Sweet -sof ; a. bay, (a) the bay laurel, Laura* 
nobitis i (b) in N. America applied to Magnolia 
glauca ; also in comb, as s. bay laurel - (a) : 8. bow 
l/.S. a variety of apple : s* chestnut, the com- 
mon or Spanish chestnut, Castanea vesca , as disc 
from the bitter inedible. H orb f -chestnut ; a. -corn 
U.. S'., a. ^.-flavoured variety of maize ; S. fern, (a) 
locally in England, the s. cicely, Mprrhis odorata 
(family Umbelliferu ); in N. America, the shrub 
Comptonia aspienifolia (family Myricaecm ) I S. flag, 
a rush-like plant, A corns calamus (family Aracest or 
Orontiacese), widely distributed in the North Tem- 
perate zone, growing in water and wet places, with 
an aromatic odour, and having a thick creeping root- 
stock of a pungent aromatic flavour; -grass, any 
kind of grass (or herb called 'grass') of a s. taste 
serving os fodder; a. scabious, S cabins a atropur* 
pureai S. Sedge = s* ftag\ 8. willow, (a) Salix 
Pentandra ; (b) * Swkrt-galb. 

a. Miscellaneous Combs., as s.-tempered, •voiced 
adjs. : a. and twenty, a Shaks. phrase (see Twenty 
A. a) misunderstood later to mean * a s. girl of twenty 
years old't -lipped, -lipt a,, having a JipB; usu.. 
** r iuxed (-mound) a., T(e) fond 


speaking sweetly : -moat 

of s..flavoured things, dainty; { 0 } speaking sweetly 
(usu. ironically); -Spoken a . , speaking sweetly (cl. 
plain-spoken ); -toothed (-tfl)>t) having a s. tooth, 
fond 01 s. things. Hence Swee*t-ly adv., -ness. 
Sweet, v . Now rare. [f. prec.; in OE. 
switanA 1. trans. To make sweet, sweeten 
( lit. and fig. ). 9. To affect in a sweet or pleasant 
way ; to delight, gratify 1555. 

Sweetbread (swrtbred). (Also formerly 
as two words.) 1565. [app. f. Sweet a. + 
Rrede sb. * ] The pancreas or the thymus gland 
of an animal, esp. as used for food (dist. respec- 
tively as heart , stomach, or belly s. and throat , 
gullet, or neck r.) ; esteemed a delicacy. 

Swee’t-brLer, -briar. (Also as two 
words.) 1538. [See Swket a. and Brier 
A species of rose, the Eglantine, Rosa rubigs- 
nosa (and some other species, as R. micra- 
cantha ), having strong hooked prickles, pink 
single flowers, and small aromatic leaves ; freq, 
cultivated in gardens. 

Sweeten (swri’n), v. 155a. [f. Sweet cl 
+ -*:n \] 1. trans. a. To make sweet to the 

taste ; esp. to add sugar or other sweet substance 
to (food or drink) ; also absol. b. To make 
sweet to the smell 1586. 9. To free from offen- 

sive taste or smell ; to render fresh ; to free 
from taint, purify, bring into a wholesome con- 
dition 1599. 3* To make sweet to the ear ; to 

impart a pleasant sound to 1578. 4. To make 

pleasant or agreeable; sometimes, to make 
more pleasant 1586. 5. To make less unpleasant 
or painful ; to alleviate, mitigate 1586. 6. With 

personal obj.: a. To produce a pleasant dis- 
position in ; to make gracious, mild, or kind { 
to refine 1561. b. To make things pleasant 
for, relieve, comfort, soothe, gratify. Now rare 
or Obs. 164 7. c. To mollify, appease. Now 
rare or Obs. 1657. 7. To persuade by flattery 

or gifts ; to cajole ; to take in ; to bribe. Now 
only slang or dial. 1594. 8 . techn . a. To cause 
to work smoothly or easily 1607. b. Printing 
and Drawing. To free from harshness, soften 
(a tint, line, etc.) 1688. c. To render (soil) 
mellow and fertile 1733. d. To neutralize (an 
acid) by means of an alkali l68x. 9. slang, a. 

Cards . To increase the stakes, b. To bid at an 
auction merely in order to raise the price, e. 
Finance. To increase the collateral of a loan by 
adding further securities. 1896. 10. intr. To 

become sweet (in various senses) 1696. 

s. To get something to s. my husband’s toddy with 
1833, b. With fayrest Flowers. . 1 'le s. thy sad grsus 
Shaks. s. All the perfumes of Arabia will not s. this 
little hand Shaks. Measures for airing and sweet- 
nine their Houses Dk Fob. 3. Mine aduersary (who 
as toe crafty fowler sweeteneth his voice to deceive) 
1578. 4. The Influence of Hope in general sweetens 
Life Addison, g. To s. melancholy 1844. 6. To correct 
and s. the Tempers of Men 1706. 7. The talks, .is., 

thst the Holland Embassador here do endeavour to a 
us with fair words Parrs. 8. b. Correggio has made 
his Memory immortal . . by sweetning his Lights and 
Shadows, and melting them into each other so hap- 
pily, that they are even irapt ^ptible Dbydbn. io. 
ThesotUaidinaheaptos. 1858. Hence Sweetener* 
one who, or that which, sweetens ; tone who softens, 
palliates, or extenuates; S om e th ing that restores plea* 
torn feeling; t slang, a decoy, cheat. 8vr attesting 


S (Off. Kfla). # (Fr. pm), a (Ger. M«U*r> « (Fr. dme). *(c«rl )..«(«•) (thae). I (A) (rem). { (Fi. torn). 4 (£»>, frm, «rrth). 
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SWEET-FIELD 

vbl. sb. the action of Swiitenp. i that which sweetens. 
Sweetening ppl. a. that sweetens. 

S wee-t-field, -veld. 1785. [ad. Du. zoet- 


2102 SWELT 

Swell (swel), sb. ME. [In sense 1 prob. volume, degree, intensity, or force: now only 
repr. OE. ge, swell ; in the other senses f. Swell in immaterial sense 145a 5. trans. To make 

v.\ ti. A morbid swelling. ME. only. a. The greater in amount, degree, or intensity ; to in- 


veld, lit. sweet field. - ) In South Africa, land of condition of being swollen, distended, or in- crease, add to. Also with out , up. 1599. b. To 

1 e r 1 _i 1. I 0 ... . . /- I tin 1 _ .a 


good quality for food-plants. 


Swee't-gale* 


creased in bulk; swelling or protuberant form, fill (a receptacle) to overflowing, poet, and rare. 


See Sweet a. and bulge ; concr. a protuberant part, protuberance 1601. c. To magnify ; to exalt. Now rare or 


The bog myrtle, Myrica Gale. 


The rising or heaving of the sea Obi. 1600. 6. intr. Of sound, esp. music: To 


Sweetheart (swPthaxt), sb. ME. [See or other body of water in a succession of long increase in volume, become gradually louder or 
Sweet a. and Heart sb.] 1 . (prop, two rolling waves, as after a storm; concr. such a fuller; to come upon the ear with increasing 
words.) — darling: used chiefly in the vocative, wave, or, more usu., such waves collectively, clearness, or with alternate increase and diminu- 
t a. A paramour— 1706. 3. A person with whom (See also Groundswell.) 1606. tb. The rising tion of force. Also of a musical instrument: 

one is in love 1576. of a river above its ordinary level -181a. 4. A To give forth a swelling sound or note. 1749* 

Swee*theart v 1708 IT prec 1 \. trans. piece of land rising gradually and evenly above b. tram. To utter with increase of force, or 
To make a sweetheart of;* to court, make love the general level ; a hill, eminence, or upland with increasing volume of sound (rare) 177* 
to 1804. a. intr. To be a sweetheart; to court with a smooth rounded outline and broad in 1-fig- tn/r. a. Of a feeling or emotion: To arise 
a sweetheart, make love 1798. Hence Swee-t- proportion to its height ; a rising ground J764. and I grow in the mind with a sense as of dia- 
hearrtimr vbl sb and Ml a 5* Of sound, esp. musical sound: Gradual in- tension or expansion, late ME. b. Of a person, 

Sweetie fswrtrt one? ‘and chieflvaSV I7ai crease in loudness or force ; hence, a sound or the heart, etc.: To be affected with such an 
[f. Sweet i +-ie.] i. 6 A sweetmeat, lollipop! succession of sounds gradually increasing in ! Vie Me' 0 "* tra«s To 

Also, sweet cake or the like. a. A sweetheait. volume *803. b. spec, m Mus. A gradual in- • - ■ * ' * s n fi ate 

o.,' f |-_ m tr rf Swirrr/f + crease of force (crescendo) followed by a gradual afleot with such an emotion , to pun up, innate. 

,^n U ? g AW^ Hear decrease (diminuendo), in singing or playing ; (Also said of the emotion.) ME. 9. Mr. To 

1* NG :3 J \ b d hence, a character composed of the crescendo show proud or angry feeling in one s action or 


tension or expansion, late ME. b. Of a person, 


crease in loudness or force ; hence, a sound or the heart, etc. t To be affected with such an 
succession of sounds gradually increasing in emotion ; to be puffed up, become elated or 

.... I/.. A I 1 grruimni lata VITT. fi /•'/>» r Trt 


c ' „ e arar f.. in \ Ml? rf Gwifff-r „ + crease of lorce ( crescendo ) toilowed by a graauai auen wun suen an cmwion ; w puu 

t heT ' Abut decrease (diminuendo), in singing or playing ; (Also said of the emotion.) ME. 9. Mr. To 
d a N a J fo hence, a character composed of the crescendo show proud or angry feeling in one s action or 
? c Innlf. t cio * and diminuendo marks together, denoting this : speech ; to behave proudly, arrogantly, or ovei- 

, < >• *757. . 6. A contrivance for gradually bwtajfc. , to b.- puffed up »rwlk 


I53°* 

mort? Shaks. 


Obs. or arch. ME. 10. To behave pom- 


r icu 1 1 vaiymg me force 01 me tone m an organ or ^ v 

aweeusn tjwi tijj, a 1500. [-isii .j harmonium ( a i so in the harpsichord and some pously or pretentiously, swagger; to play the 
So me what slightly sweet. ^f n f 5 e r T“ ’ , early pianos), consisting of a shutter, a lid, or 'swell 1795. 

Sweetling(swrtliq). rare. 1648. [-LING*.] / no ^ F usu \ a series of slats like those of a *• H ‘ s knee •welied, and he walked with great diffi. 
, - Sweeting «. a. A small sweet thing Venetian fond, which can be opened or shut 


*04O. SWEKT,N ° *• A SmaU tWeCt thine Vel 'f‘ ian V' WhiCh r Can *1 ? Pen , ed ° r f U ‘ 

CynrrrfTnmf Aswr-tmTV'S MF Cwrft at P^ easure me j* ns of a pedal or (in the bar- A varied surface — where the ground swells, and falls 

OWeeUIieat(SWftm2t). ME. [heebW’RET mor ,jum) a knee-lever. Also, short for s.-box, I79 ,. a. The Major, ..swelling every already swollen 
a. and Meat sb. J I. collect, pi. (and T sing.) ^ keyboard , s. organ, or s. pedal 1773. 7. The vein in his head Dickkns. b. Bids the winde..* the 

Sweet food, as sugared cakes, etc. (obs.) ; pre- aclIori Q r condition of swelling, in fig. senses curled Waters *boue the Maine Shaks. The upland 


Sweet food, as sugared cakes, etc. (obs.) ; pre- aclIori Q r condition of swelling, in fig. senses curled Waters ’boue the Maine Shaks. The upland 
Served or candied fruits, sugared nuts, etc.; I7Qa fi colloa., ox\g. slang. A fashionably or *howers had swoln the rills Scott. 4. The ranks of 

also, globules, lozenges, ‘drops', or ‘sticks’ )lshly dresS ed person; hence, a person of the »n«m|.loy.d ar«. daily . welling .8,5. 5. Ih. 

nf e.wro). u-ith fmit Ar ntlfor Hflvmirinff nr oiynauiy uicsscu pciswu , ire. v , t ^ 3 presence of the monnrch swelled the importance of the 

made of sugar with fruit or ®tner flavouring or good social p0 s,tion. a highly distinguished S eb ate Gibbon. 6. Choral warbling* round him *. 
filling; sing, one of these, a. A varnish used m person l8lX. b. transf. (colloq.) One who is Gray. 7. a. Remembrance.. Swells at my breast, and 
the preparation of patent leather 1875. very clever or good at something 1816. turns the past to pain Goldsm. b. He swell'd to see 

Sweet pea, 173a. The Common name of a. The a. or belly of the shaft 1796. His legs, .had Varus a suppliant grown© 1637. 8. What other no- 

Lathyrus odor at us . a climbing annual legumi- not., much more symmetry or s. than the lean Court t ions .. could n. up Caligula to think himself a God 7 
J - - ’ - ■ - - - 6 - sword which dangled by his side Thackkray. 3. Milt. 9. 7 hy furious foes now 9. And storm out- 

Their water-casks, .rocking on the long swells of sub- rageously Milt. 

siding gales 1865. fig. Such ebbs of doubt, and swells Swell-, the verb-stem in comb. : B.-fish, a 
? f jc^ ousy Landor. 4. An uninterrupted s. of moor- that i n fl at es itself by swallowing air, also 


ousy Landor. 4. An uninterrupted s. of moor- 


Havinga sweet scent; sweet-smelling, fragrant, 
b. spec, in names of species or varieties of plant: 
having sweet-smelling flowers, leaves, etc. 1666, 
b. A.-s. pea, an early name for the Swbkt pka. 

Sweet singer, a. Hist. The phr. su*eei 


to tnink of your Difficulties an 
lence, the liveliness of levitv J' 
was a gentleman— only a s. Ma 


Johnson. 

arryat. 


8 . I never also, a person affected with 4 swelled head ' ; 
b. Russians -shark, (a) a small shark, Scyllium ventricosum , 


Rurapf aincmr *» J7.V/ was h gcmicmaii — winy at 9. ivumi.iu -Bnarx.v;; a small snarK, ocviuvm Vt-nirti osum, 

oweet singer. . tiist. inepnr . nveer ; tremendous swells at palaver,., gammon you no Q f t hc Pacific coast of America ; (*) a Californian 
singer, more fully nveet singer of Israel (app. end i886. # . „ . shark Catulus uter which when caueht inflates 

with reminiscence of a Sam. xxiii. 1, where attrib. (in sense 6) in names of apparatus connected -/“ fi , , ’ ir C g 

David is called * the sweet psalmist of Israel *), with or actuating the s., as t..k<yboard, .manual, JISCJI Dy swallowing air. 

designating a sect or sects which flourished in S-box, the box or chamber, conuinmn set Swelldom (swe ldam). colloq. 1855. [f, 

the Utter years of the 17th c 1680 b A (re- of pipes or reeds, which is opened and closed by the Swell sb. 8 + -DOM.] The realm or world of 

ligou 1) ^X5^ 7 ( :; i cired 0 ?nThr^ox. 0niUm * -° rgan ' lhC 8Cl ° f * J People of 'distinction of any kind. 

Swee*t-sme:lling, ppl. a. ME. Smelling Swell, a. colloq. 1810. [attrib. use of prec. Swelled fsweld), ppl. a. t6tx. [Weak 
sweet; sweet-scented. j n sense 8s] That is, or has the character or Pf* PP«* Swell v. ; see -ED 1 .] In senses 

• j* . ii * « i nf Qu/ft f ht enH ti cf » /rA in tAnttn 1 mnr* 


S wee t-sop. 1696. [Sop j 3.*) The sweet style of, a ' swell * ; befitting a ' swell ’. 
fruit of a tree or shrub, Anona squamosa, allied Two very s. coachmen 1836. You don’t l< 
to the Sour-sop, extensively cultivated in tropi- you had such a s. time 1897. S. mob, a 
cal countries. Also, the tree or shrub itself. pickpockets who assume the dress and ma 
Sweet water sweet-water i 544 . i- 

(as two words Fresh water; attrth. (usu. with Swell ('swel'l v Pa t swelled (i 
hyphen or as one word), living in or consisting 

of fresh water .608. 'fa. <£ two words, or J£, 1 ? P ! > e ,' r , 

don- h aEa"d «Xmeo”s«nt "at* P *Xuh Voitef •iJllan.'] I 

of " white become thin ,l as bvabsorDtion ! 

g^pe. of specially sweet favour X78I . XTSSZZSZCvl S' 


style of, a * swell * ; befitting a * swell ’. of S W ELL v., lit. and fig. ; e%f. in sense * mor- 

Two very 9. coachmen 18,6. Voo don't look u if bidly enlarged, affected with tumour . b. S. 
you h.d .uch a t. time 1897. S. mob, . cl.s. of head (Jtg.) t moidinate self-conceit, excessive 
pickpockets who assume the dress and manners of pride or vanity (humorously regarded as a 
respectable people in order to escape detection hence morbid affection), colloq. 1891. 
a.-mobaman, a man belonging to the s mob. slang. Swelling f«we-linY vbl. sb. Int# ME. IT 


■..mobsman, a man belonging to the s mob. slang. Swelling (swe liq), vbl. sb. late ME. [I 
Swell (swel), v. Pa. t. swelled (sweld) ; swell v. + -ing l . In OE. swelling (once).] 
pa. pple. swollen (sw^b'ln), swelled. [Com. 1. The process of swelling, or condition of hav- 


swellan , sweat l , swullon, j ng swollen 1577. a. concr . A swollen part of 

swel lan.] x. intr • To something; a protuberance, prominence; esp. 

ulk, increase in sire (by an abnormal or morbid enlargement in or upon 
as by absorption of mois- any part or member ; a tumour, late ME. 
n the process of growth, t . ^bat wilt thou do in the a of Iordent Bible 


two scrophu lariaceous plants of the West Indies distended or filled out, esp. to undergo abnormal 
and tropical America, Caprarut tiflora, and or morb id increase of size, be affected with 

SweeLwlUlam fswft wi-lvtml ix6a I ‘ u ™ our f« 'he WMti,.;. form of .welling wfthout redne*. ,p.c a 

» weev WlUiasnf swrt wi lyamj. tut I. Wlt h out, up, b. Of a body of water t To nse lu be reu lou. .ithritisj strumous synovitis ofajSnl. 

A species of pink, Dianthui barbatus, cultivated above the ordinary level, as a nver, or the tide ; Swre-lHnw Ml a. OF ff««niw t.mrtl 
In numerous varieties, bearing closely-clustered to rise in waves, as the sea in or after a storm ; 7 * i!? i i nnf’r n .. V ti n^ u >.! ,N ° ’■* 

flowers of various shades of white Aid red, usu. to rise to the brim, well up. late ME. c. Ex- 1 5 at “JJf 1 !*' . He “?f Sw# Uto * ,y ad D r - 

variegated or parti-coloured. Also In wider use. pressing form (not movement or action): To be SweUlnh (swelil), a. colloq. i8ao. [f. 

a. +a. Applied to the tope or dog-fish 1730. b. distended or protuberant ; to be larger, higher, Swell sb. 8 + -ISH *.J Stylish, dandified. 


tumour as the resultof infection or injury. Also g-g fjK ^hS'^gSMt 


A local name for the gold finch 1848. or thicker at a certain part ; to rise gradually S'welp. 1899. Perversion of so he/p, in the 

Sweetwood (swPtwud). 1607. Any of and smoothly above the general level, as a hill oath * so help me God \ 
various trees and shrubs, chiefly lauraceous, of 1679. 9. trans. To make larger in bulk, increase Swelt (swelt), V, Now dial. [Com. Tent, 

the West Indies and tropical America, some the size of, cause to expand; to enlarge mor* str.vb.rOE .swelian, swealt, sum l ton, -swollen. 

of which furnish valuable timber* also, the tira- bidly, affect with tumour. Also with out , up. The Teut. root swalt-x swult - is per- 

ber itself. late ME. b. To cause (the sea, a river) to rise haps a secondary formation on the root *swel- 

attrib.iu. bark, cascanlia bark. in waves, or (more usu.) above the ordinary level to burn slowly. 1 L intr. 1. To die, perish, m. 

Sweet-wort (swrtwext). 1567. [Wort *. ] 1605. 3. In pa. pple., without implication of To be overcome, faint, swoon ME. 3. To be 

A sweet-flavoured wort; esp. the infusion of subject: Increased in bulk, dilated, distended ; faint with heat late ME. 


or thicker at a certain part ; to rise j 


SweUinh (swelif), a. colloq. i8ao. 
I well sb. 8 + - ISH ‘.] Stylish, dandified. 


S'welp. 1899. Perversion of so help, in the 
oath * so help me God '. 

Swelt (swelt), V • Now dial. [Com. Teut. 


A sweet-flavoured wort; esp, the infusion of subject: Increased in bulk, dilated, distended ; faint with heat late ME. 

malt, before the hops are added in the manu- affected with morbid enlargement or tumour •. HinoldewohatmMlBhUh«rteto«welteCNAocica. 

facture of beer. OE. 4. intr. To become greater in amount, U. trams. To overheat, broil, scorch ; alio in 


m (men), a (pass), au (lewd), v (cut), g (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), mi (/, eye). $ (Fr. emu d* vie). 1 (sit), i (Psyche). 9 (what), f (get)* 



SWELTER 


2103 


SWIM 


fig. phr. to s. one's heart , to exert oneself to the 
utmost. Now dial, late ME. 

Swelter (swe'ltai), v. late ME. [f. root of 
Swelt v. + -er B .l z. intr. To be oppressed 
with heat ; to sweat profusely, languish, or faint 
with excessive heat b. To move slowly or 
painfully (as if) oppressed with heat 1834. a. 
trans. To oppress with heat ; to cause to sweat, 
languish, or faint with oppressive heat Chiefly 
pass, x6ox. +3* intr. and pass. To be bathed 
in liquid ; hence, to welter, wallow (lit, and 
Jig.) -1865. 4. trans, witli allusion to Shak- 

spere’s sweltered venom (see next, 1) : To exude 
(venom) ; also ahsol ., and intr. for pass. 1834. 

s. A fat official sweltering in his uniform under the 
burning sun 1880. b. The labouring ship sweltered 
about on the boiling sea 1834. 4. The fat seemed 

sweltering and full of poison L. H unt. 

Sweltered (swedtoid), ppl. a. 1605. [f. 
prec. + -ed VJ 1. Exuded like sweat (as IQ by 
neat. Only in s. venom in and after Shaks. a. 
Bathed in, or oppressed with, great heat 1776, 

x. Toad, that vnder cold stone, .ha’s. .Sweltred Ve- 
nom sleeping got Shaks. a. S. cattle Coleridge. 

S weltry (swe ltri) , a. Now arch, and dial. 
1576. [f. Swelter v, +-y 1 .] i. Of heat, 

weather, etc. : Oppressively hot, sultry, a. Op- 
pressed or languishing with heat 1635. 

Swept (swept) , ppl. a. 155a. [ pa. pple. of 
Sweep v.J In senses of the verb; treq. as 
second element of compounds, as winds. 

Swerve (sw 5 iv), sb. 1741. [f. next.] An 
act of swerving, turning aside, or deviating 
from a course. 

Swerve (sw 5 jv), v. [Com. Teut. (orig.) 
str. vb. : ME. sweri’e, pa. t. swarf to turn aside, 
repr. OE. sweorfan, swear f nvorfen to file, 
scour. The original sense of the radical may 
be that of agitated, irregular, or deflected move- 
ment.] 1. intr. To turn aside; to deviate in 
movement from the straight or direct course 
ME. b. To turn in a specified direction ; to 
be deflected (statically) 1600. a. To turn away 
or be deflected from a (right) course of action, 
a line of conduct, an opinion, etc. ; +to vacillate, 
late ME. +3. To give way ; to sway, totter ; 
Jig. to shrink from action -1818. 4. To rove, 

stray. Also fig. to digress. 1543. +5. — Swarm 

v .* -1697. 6. trans. To cause to turn aside or 
deviate, late ME. b. Cricket, Baseball, etc. To 
cause a ball to deflect by imparting a spinning 
motion to it as it leaves the bowler or pitcher 
1906. 

1. His lab'ring team, that swerv'd not from the 
track CowPEa. The road swerves to the left 1883. 

a. Yet swarue not 1 from thy commaundemcntcs 

Cover dale Fs. cxviiifij. no. Honour that knows the 
path and will not s. Wordsw. The wealth around 
him never made Walpole s. from a rigid economy 
Green. 3. The battel swerv'd, with many an inrod e 
gor’d Milt. 4 A1 are 9 warned and dene gone out of 
the way 1543. 5. Nimbly up, from bough to bough 1 

swerv’d Drydxm. 6 . M y decided opinion . . from which 
nothing shall ft. me 1801. lienee SWCTveloM, un- 
swerving. 

Swcven (swe v’n). Obs. exc. arch. [OE. 
rwefte)n: — OTeut *rwefno- : — IndoEur. +swep- 
no-, 1. swep - (cf. Gr. (Jirvof).] A dream, a vision. 

Allas and konne ye been agast of sweuenys No 
thvng god wool, but vanitee in sweuene is Chaucer. 

Swift (swift), sb, 1530. [subst. use of next.] 
L 1. The common newt or eft. Now only dial. 

b. A name for several swift-running small lizards, 

as the N. Amer. fence-lizard, Sceloporus undula - 
tus 153a a. A bird of the family Cypselidse, 
comprising many and widely distributed species, 
outwardly resembling swallows, and noted for 
their swiftness of flight ; esp. the common swift, 
Cypselus a pus, a summer visitant to the British 
Isles and Europe generally x668. b. Name for 
a breed of domestic pigeons having some re* 
semblance to swifts 1879. 8. Collector's name 
for moths of the genus Hepialus or family 
Hepialidst, distinguished by their rapid flight 
x8xo. XL x. A light kind or reel, usu. of adjus- 
table diameter, upon which a skein of silk, yarn, 
etc. is placed in order to be wound off 1564. b. 
A cylinder in a carding-roachine 1853. T®* A 

rapid current ; a rapia -1710. 8* The sail of a 
windmill, dial. 1703. 4. Printers ' slang, A 

quick or expeditious type-setter x84X. 

Swift, <2. (ado,) [OE. s— prehistoric *«**>/-, 
repr. Indo-Eur. root *(swoib~) sweib-, swtb- t 


*(swotp-), swe ip-, swip- to move in a sweeping 
manner with ppl. suffix -to-. 1 1. ' Moving far 

in a short time ' (J.) ; moving, or capable of 
moving, with great speed or velocity ; rapid, 
fleet, b. Of movement, or action regarded as 
movement: Taking place or executed at high 
speed ; rapid, quick OEI. a. Coming on, happen- 
ing, or performed without delay ; prompt, 
speedy OE. b. Acting, or disposed to act 
without delay; prompt, ready, Usu. const to 
with inf. or sb. ME. 8* Done or finished within 
a short time ; passing quickly, that is soon over, 
brief. Chiefly poet. ME. 

1. A Swalwe a. of winge Gower. The race is not to 
the s., nor the battel to the strong Bible (Geneva) 
Keel. ix. n. b. As. but not very legible., pen man- 
ship Carlyle. a. Those proud Towrs to s. destruc- 
tion doom'd Milt. b. Crafty of counsel, and s. of 
execution 1855. 3. My dayes are swifter then a 

weauers shuttle Joo vii. 6, 

B. adv. (Now chiefly poet.) Swiftly, late ME. 
Hence Swi ft-ly adv., -ness. 

Swift, v. 1485. [Origin obsc.] Naut. 
trans. To tighten or make fast by means of a 
rope or ropes drawn taut. 

Swiften (swrft’n), v. rare. 1638. [f.SwiFT 
a. +-EN 6 .] 1. trans. To make swift or swifter, 

a. intr. To become swift or swifter; loosely , to 
move swiftly, hasten, hurry 1839. 

Swifter (swrftaj), sb. 1625. [See Swift 
v.] Naut. A rope used for swifting, a. One of 
a pair of shrouds, fixed above the other shrouds, 
for swifting or stiffening a mast. b. A rope 
passed through holes or notches in the outer 
ends of the capstan-bars and drawn taut. c. 
A rope passed around a boat or ship as a pro- 
tection against strain or collision. Hence 
Swl'fter v. trans. to fasten a s. to, or tighten 
with a s. 

Swi-ft-foot, a. and sb. 1594. A. adj. — 
Swift-footed a. B. sb. A swift-footed person 
or animal, a fast runner ; spec. — Courser 3 
1825. 

Swift-footed (stress variable), a. 1600. 
Having swift feet ; capable of running or going 
swiftly. 

Swiftian (swi-ftifln), a. 176a, [f. name of 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) 4- -1 AN.] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of the satirist Swift or his 
works. 

Swiftlet (swi-ftl6t). 189a. [f. Swift sb. 

+ -LET.J A little or young swift; a small 
species of swift, as those of the genus Collocalia , 
which construct the edible birds’ nests of China. 

Swig (swig), slang or colloq. 1548. 

[Origin unkn.J +1. Drink, liquor -1635. b. 
Applied locally to special drinks 1827. a. An 
act of * swigging * ; a deep or copious draught ; 
a 1 pull ' 1621. 

Swig, sb .2 1807. [Cf. Swig r. 2 ] Naut. 
1. A tackle the falls of which are not parallel, 
a. The act of ' swigging ’ at a rope 1904. 

Swig, v. 1 slang ox colloq. 1654. [app. f. 
Swig j^. 1 ] trans. and intr. or absol. To drink 
in deep draughts ; to dnnk eagerly or copiously. 

1 am.. drinking as much tea.. as 1 can &. Ruskin. 

Swig, r. 2 1663. [perh. related to Swag, 

with general sense ' to cause to sway about, 
pull '.] 1. trans. To castrate (a ram) by tying 

the scrotum tightly with a string. 9. Naut. To 
pull at the bight of a rope which is fast at one 
end to a fixed object and at the other to a 
movable one ; to pull (a sail, etc.) up in this 
manner 1704, 3. intr. To sway about, waver ; 

to move with a swaying motion X833. 

Swill (swil), 1553. [f. next.] I. Liquid 
or partly liquid food, chiefly kitchen refuse, 
given to swine ; hog-wash, pig-wash. b. transf 
A liquid or partly liquid mess, a slop 1665. a. 
Copious or heavy drinking; liquor, esp. when 
drunk to excess ; f a swig (of liquor) xooa. 

Swill (swil), v. [OE. swillan, swilian. ] 
1. trans. To wash or rinse out (a vessel or 
cavity), or, now usu., to cause water to flow 
freely upon (a surface, floor, etc.) in order to 
cleanse it; formerly also, to wash, bathe, 
drench, soak. b. To stir (something) about in 
a vessel of liquid ; to shake or stir (liquid) in a 
vessel by moving the vessel about 1580. c. To 
carry by a current of water, to wash down, 
against something, etc. Also, to pour or cany 


(liquid) freely down. X598. a. mtr. To move 
or dash about, as liquid shaken in a vessel ; to 
flow freely or forcibly ; to flow or spread over a 
surface 164a. 8. To drink freely, greedily, or 

to excess, like hogs devouring 1 swill or * wash ' 
trans . and mtr. (esp. to tipple, booze). 1530. 
4 * trans. To cause to drink freely ; to fill with 
drink } reft, to drink one’s till. Const, with, 
t in. 1548. 

1. A galled Rocke.. Swill'd with the wild and wast- 
full Ocean Shaks. a. The river went swishing, swill- 
ing past 2895. 3. Ye eat, and s., and sleep, and gour- 

mandise Sheridan. 4. Till they can show there '■ 
something they love better than swilling themselves 
with ale Geo Eliot. Hence Swi'ller, one who 
swills. Swelling vbl . . sb. the action of the vb. | 
concr. (usu, pi.) * Swill sb. x. 

Swill-bowl (swi*lbdul). Obs. or arch. 1549. 
[f. prec. and Bowl j^. 1 ] One who habitually 
1 swills the bowl * or drinks to excess ; a toper, 
drunkard. 


Swill-tub (swiltpb). 1575. [f. Swill sb. 
x + Tub sb.] A tub for swill or hog-wash. Also 
fig. with allusion to heavy drinking. 

Swim (swim), sb. 1547. [f. Swim vJ) 

fi . The clear part of a liquid which floats above 
the sediment -1676. ta. A smooth gliding 
movement of the body -1772. 1 * 3 . The swim- 
ming-bladder or sound of a fish -1833. 4. A 

swimming motion ; colloq. or dial . a swimming 
or dizzy sensation 1817. 5. An act of swimming 
1805. 6. A part of a river or other piece of 

water much frequented by fish, or in which an 
angler fishes 1828. b. fig. phr. In the s. with : 
in the same company with, in league with 1885. 
7. Jig. The current of affairs or events, esp. the 
popular current m business, fashion, or opinion; 
chiefly in phr. in ( out of) the s. 1869. 

Swim (swim), v. Pa. t. swam (swsem) ; 
pa. pple. swum (swrm). [Com. Teut. str. vb. t 
OE. swimman : — Tndo-Euf. root *swem-.~\ I. 
intr. 1. To move along in or on water by move- 
ments of the limbs or other natural means of 
progression. 9. To float on the surface of any 
liquid ; not to sink ; to form the upper part of 
a mass of liquid. Sometimes, to rise and float 
on the surface. OE. b. To be supported in a 
fluid medium 1547. c .fig. 154 7. 3. To move 

or float along on the surface of the water, as a 
ship. Now poet. OE. b. To be conveyed by a 
body floating on the water, laie ME. 4. To 
move as water or other liquid, esp. over a sur- 
face ; to flow, late ME. 5. To glide with a 
smooth or waving motion 1553. b. Of a plough 
(in full, to s. fair) : To go steadily 1797. 6. To 
move, or appear to move, as if gliding or float- 
ing on water; esp. 10 move, glide, or be sus- 
pended in the air or ether, occas. by mechanical 
means x66x. b. Said of the apparent motion of 
objects before the eyes of a person whose sight 
is troubled or blurred 1678. 7. Of the head or 

brain : To be affected with dizziness ; to have a 
giddy sensation. Also, of the head, to s. round 
— to be in a whirl. 1702. b. Of the eyes : To 
be troubled or blurred : with mixture of sense 9. 
1817. To float, be Immersed or steeped, in 
a fluid 1450. b . fig. To be immersed or sunk 
in pleasure, grief, etc. ; f to abound in. late ME. 
g. To be covered or filled with fluid ; to be 
drenched, overflowed, or flooded. Const, with, 
in. 154a. b .fig. To be full to overflowing with 
1548. 

x. Maoris and Kanakas can repeated the old man 
. .White men like you and me can only paddle. 1890, 
Phr. To s, betwt en two waters (tr. F. prov. stager 
entre deux eaux ), to steer between two extremes. 
To s. with or down the stream or tide, to act in con- 
formity with prevailing opinion or tendency 1 so, to s. 
against the stream, a. A boat, the only one that 
could a. 1798. Phr. sink er s. (occas. s. or dronniU 
used spec, in ref. to the ordeal of suspected witches, 
hence fig. “ 1 whatever may happen*. 3. b. 1 will 
rce thinke j ‘ ^ 


you haue swam in a Gundello Shaks. 

5. She. .swam across the floor as though she scorned 
the drudgery of walking Stevenson. 6. High up the 
vapours fold and s. Tennyson. b. The arena swims 
around him — he is gone Byron. 7. His brain swam 
with the thought X85X. 8 . A cotton-wick swimming 

in oil 1775. D. At noon we s. in winei at night, in 
tears 1644. 9. The marble floors of the Temple of 

Jerusalem swam in blood 1891. 

IL trans . 1. To traverse or cover (a certain 
distance) by swimming. Also, to perform (a 
stroke or evolution) by swimming. OE. a. To 
pass or cross by swimming ; to move in, on, or 


6 (Gar. Klin), f (Fr. pe*). & (per* Mailer). U (Fr. dime). 0 (curl), c («•) (th#re). i (#») (ran). { (Fr. latte). 9 (far, film, earth). 



SWIM-BLADDER 

over by swimming ; to swim across 1591. 8* 

To cause (an animal) to swim, esp. across a 
river, etc. 1639. b. To cause (something) to 
pass over the surface of water ; to float 1743. 
4. To cause to float ; to buoy up 1669. b. To 
put (a person suspected of witchcraft) to the 
ordeal of being immersed in water, the proof 
of innocence being that the person did not sink 
1718. c. To furnish sufficient depth of water 
for (something) to swim or float in 18x5. 

1. He could nor 9. a stroke 1893. a. You are ouer- 
bootes in loue. And yet you neuer sworn the Helles- 
pent Shaks. 3. Sometimes swimming their horses, 
sometimes losing them and struggling for their own 
lives Scott. 4. Urine that will a an egg 184a. c. 
Wide rivers .almost deep enough to s. a horse 1887. 

Swi*m-bla dder. 1837. [f. prec.] A fish’s 
swimming-bladder. 

Swimmer (swrmoi). late ME. [f. Swimw. 
4 -er l , ] i. A person (or animal) that swims in 
the water, a. An animal that (habitually) swims ; 
spec . a bird of the order Natatores , a swimming 
bird, late ME. 8 . A swimming-organ of an 
animal 1816. 4. A thing which floats upon the 

surface of a liquid ; spec, an angler’s float 1609. 
Swimmeret (swrmaret). 1840. [f. prec. 

4 -et.] An abdominal limb or appendage of a 
crustacean, adapted for swimming; a swim- 
ming-foot, pleopod. 

Swimming (swiinig), vbl. sb . late ME. 
[£ Swim v . +-ing *.] x. The action of Swim 
v . a. A state of dizziness or giddiness 1530. 

attrib . and Comb. , as s.-bath, -poolx a.-bell, a bell- 
shaped part or organ, at a nectocalyx, by which an 
animal propels itself through the water 1 -bladder, 
(a) the air-bladder of a fish, which enables it to keep 
its balance in swimming j (6) an inflated bladder to 
assist a person in swimming. 

Swimming (swrmin), ppl. a. OE. [f. 
Swim v. +-ing a .J x. That swims, b. Of the 
eyes: Suffused with tears; watery 1729. a, 
Affected with, or characterized by, dizziness or 
giddiness 1607. b. Of the eyes or sight (cf. L. 
oculi natantes , lamina naianiia) 1697, 
x. Poor Tom, that eates the s. Frog Shaks. b. She 
rose, and fixt her 3. eyes upon him Tknnyson. a. b. 
No trembling of the hand, no error of the a sight 
18*7. Henco Swimmingly ado. in a s. manner; 
smoothly and without impediment; with uninter- 
rupted success or prosperity; with a smooth gliding 
movement. Swi'mmingxiess (rare), a misty ap- 
pearance (of the eyes) t smooth gliding movement. 

Swimmy (swi-mi), a. 1836. [f. Swim v. 
4-Y 1 .] Inclined to dizziness or giddiness. 
Hence Swi'mminesa. 

Swindle (swi'nd’l), 185a. [f. next] I. 
An act of swindling ; a cheat, fraud, imposition. 
9. Something that is not what it appears or is 
pretended to be ; a * fraud col log . 1866. 

Swindle, v. 178a. [Back-formation from 
next] 1. intr. To act the swindler ; to practise 
fraud, imposition, or mean artifice, esp. for the 
purpose of obtaining money. a. trans . To 
cheat, defraud (a person) out of money or 
property 1803. 3. To get Dy swindling X804. 

a. Though she swindles Delphine out of her estate 
1803. 3. Lamotte. .had. .swindled a sum of three- 

hundred iivres from one of them Carlyxjr. 

Swindler fswi*ndlw). orig. Cant . 1775, 

[ad. G. schwindler giddy-minded person, ex- 
travagant projector, cheat, f. schwindeln to act 
thoughtlessly or extravagantly.] One who prac- 
tises fraud, imposition, or mean artifice for pur- 
poses of gain ; a cheat. 

Dupes to the designing arts of the wretches dis- 
tinguished by the name of Swindlers 1775. A s., 
living as he can Shelley. 

Swine (swain). PL swine* [Com. Teat. : 
OE. stain 1 — OTeut. *swfnom , neut. of adj. 
formation with suffix -ino~ (cf. L. sninus, and 
see -ink ') on the root of L. sus, Gr. St, and 
Sow jA] 1. An animal of the genus Sus or 
the family Suidse , comprising bristle-bearing 
non-ruminant hoofed mammals, of which the 
full-grown male is called a boar, the full-grown 
female a sow; esp. the common species Sus 
scrofa , domesticated from early times by Gentile 
nations for its flesh, and regarded as a type of 
greediness and uncleanness, (Now only literary, 
dialectal, or as a generic term in zoology, etc. , 
being superseded in common use by pigor Mot.) 
a. fig. Applied opprobriously to a sensual, de- 
graded, or coarse person ; also (in mod. use) as 
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a mere term of contempt or abuse, late ME. 
3. *= swine-fish 1844. 

x. Oh monstrous beast, how like a s. he lyes Shaks. 
A herd of Swine Milt. s. I shall be butchered to 
amuse these s. 1801. 

Comb, (also with swine's) 1 ■. -backed (bsekt) a, 
having a back like that of a a.; spec in Archery, 
having a convexly curved outline (opp. to saddl e* 
bached ) ; -eyes, eyes like those of a a, which cannot 
be directed upwards; a. fever, a name for two in- 
fectious diseases of swine, hog-cholera, chiefly affect- 
ing the intestines, and s. -pi ague , chiefly affecting the 
lunge; -fish, the wolf-fish, Anarrickas lupus , so 
called from the movement of its snout | -plague (see 
s. fever ) ; swine's back, a narrow hill-ndge (local) ; 
-cress, +(«) «=> swine' s-gr ass ; (b) the cruciferous plant 
Senebiera Coronopus ; (c) ragwort (local) l (d) nipple- 
wort La/s ana communis ; -grass, knotgrass, Foly- 

C um atnculmre ; s wine’s grease, the fat of a a, 

1 (now dial.) ; swine's thistle — Sow-thistlb t 
(dial). 

Swine-bread (swaiubred). 1591. [Cf. 

G. schwein(s)brot , mod.L. pants porctnus.] fx. 
The plant cyclamen -1648. ts. Truffles -1755. 
3. The earth-nut or pig-nut (local) x888. 
Swine-COte. Now only Hist, or dial, late 
ME. [f. Swine + Cote sb*] A pigsty. 
Swineherd (swornhSxd). Not in colloq. 
use. [Late OE. swfnhyrde ; see Swine and 
Herd ;£. 9 J A man who tends swine, esp. for 
hire. 

Swine-pipe (swoi'npaip). 1668. [A book- 
name ; origin unkn.] The redwing. 

Swi-ne-pox. 1530. +1. Chicken-pox-1676, 
a. An eruptive disease in swine Z704. 
Swinery (swai-nsri). 1778. [f. Swine sb. 
4 -ER Y - . J 1. A place where swine are kept; 

a piggery, a. A swinish condition j swine col- 
lectively 1849. 

Swine's feather. Mil. (now only Hist.') 
1635. [ad. G. schweinsfeder ;] A pointed stake 
or pike, used as a weapon of defence against 
cavalry, being either fixed in the ground as a 
palisade or carried in a musket-rest like a 
bayonet. 

Swine-stone (swoimstJun). 1794. [ad. G. 
schweinstein (see Swine and Stone sb.).] An 
early name for An thr aconite. 

Swine-sty (swaiustai). Now chiefly dial, 
ME. [f. Swine 4 Sty sb.] A pigsty. 

Swing (swig), jiM late ME. [In sense 1 
app. repr. OE. ge swing in hand-, sweordgeswing 
stroke with a weapon in fight, f, Teut. *swingw- 
(see Swing v .). In sense a, app. a substitute 
or var. of swinge . In other senses f. Swing v.] 
I. Abstract senses, ti . A stroke with a weapon, 
late ME. only. •f*a. To bear the s. : to have full 
sway or control. Also (to have) s. and sway. 
-1633- 8. The course of a career, practice, 

period of time, etc., esp. as marked by vigorous 
action of some kind. Now chiefly in phr. in 
fulls., in the fulls, of . , 157a T4. Impulse; 

inclination, tendency -1716. 5. Freedom of 

action, free scope 1584. 6. Forcible motion of 

a body swung or flung, arch. 1595. b. Con- 
tinuous vigorous movement or progress 1856. 
c. Fulls . : at full speed ; with the utmost vigour 
or energy 1848. 7. The act of swinging or wav- 

ing about a weapon or other body ; a move- 
ment describing a curve, such as that made in 
flourishing a weapon, etc. 1635, 8. The act 

of swinging or oscillating, as a suspended body, 
or a body turning upon a fixed centre or axis ; 
oscillation ; also, the amount of oscillation, the 
arc or curve traced or moved through in this 
way. Also with adv., as stoing-to. 1589. b. The 
distance which determines the diameter of the 
work that can be admitted by a lathe 1875. *• 
The leaning outward from the vehicle of the 
upper part of a wheel 2875. 9. Movement of 

the body or limbs in a manner suggesting the 
action of swinging 1730. z o. A steady vigorous 
rhythm or movement characterizing a verse or 
musical composition 1839. 

3. It was still early . . but the fishing was in fall s. 1894. 
3. The giving free s. to one’s temper sod instinct* 
M. Arnold. 6. The Rsmtne that batters downe the 
wall. For the great a sod ruden ess * of his poise (eta) 
Shaks. b. Too., eight -oar coming with s steady s* 
up the last reach x86l 7. Instantaneous photographs 
of first -class players taken when at the top of the s. 
1899. 8. Constant as the swings of a pendulum 

Stxkle. The s. Of measured oars Morris. Phr. On 
the s., oscillating. 9. An easy a in my walk W. lx- 


SWING 

vino. to. The *8.* and 'go'. .of these popular re- 
ligious ballads 1884. 

II. Concrete senses, x. A contrivance used 
for recreation, consisting of a seat which is 
suspended from above on ropes or rods and on 
which a person may sit and swing to and fro } 
also — • swing-boat . (Allusive phr. : see Round- 
about 4 b.) 1687. a. The rope or chain at- 
tached to the tongue of a wagon, along which the 
horses between the leaders and the wheelers are 
attached, they being said to be in this. ; hence, 
the hones occupying that position (more fully, 
s.-pair, -team) 1891, b. The outriders who keep 
a moving herd of cattle in order. U.S. 1903. 

Swing, sb* Now Hist. 1830. Used, chiefly 
alt rib,, to designate a system of Intimidation 
practised in districts of the Sonth of England 
m 1830-1, consisting in sending to farmers and 
landowners threatening letters over the signa- 
ture of a fictitious Captain Swing, followed by 
the incendiary destruction of their ricks and 
other property. 

Swing (swig), v. Pa. t. swung (swzm), 
rarely swang (swseg) ; pa. pple. swung. [OE. 
swtngan (swang, swungtm, geswungen), f. Teut 
*swtngw-, older swengw- : swangw- (swangwj-). 
to be or to put in violent (circular or rotatory) 
motion.] +1. trans. To scourge, whip, flog, 
beat (a person) ; also, to strike with a weapon 
or the hand -1460. fa. To throw with force, 
fling, hurl -1495. t*. intr. To move or go im- 
petuously ; to rush ; to fling oneself -158a. 4. 

trans. To draw out (a sword) with a vigorous 
movement (obs.) ; to flourish, brandish, wavs 
about ; in later use 1 to wield (a weapon or im- 
plement), or move (a body held or grasped) 
with an oscillating or rotatory movement, late 
ME, 5. intr. To move freely backwards and 
forwards, as a body suspended from a support 
above ; to oscillate below a point of support, as 
a pendulum or the like 1545. b. Of a person 1 
To move backwards and forwards through the 
air upon a suspended rope or on a swing, as a 
sport ; to ride in a swing 1545. c. Of a (sus- 
pended) bell: To give forth a sound by swing- 
ing ; to sound, ring out 1633. d. fig. To waver, 
vacillate 1833. e. trans. To mark or Indicate 
by swinging ; to s. seconds, to oscillate once in 
every second 1736. 8. trusts. To cause to 

oscillate, as a body suspended from a support 
above; to move or sway (something) to and 
fro in this or a similar manner 1560. b. To 
cause (a person) to oscillate as in a swing ; to 
give (one) a ride in a swing 1615. c. To lift 
and transport (something suspended) as with 
a crane ; trans f to convey or transport from 
point to point 2856. d. reft. To hoist oneself 
up or transport oneself from point to point by 
grasping a support above. Also intr. 1899. 7. 

Intr. To be suspended from a support above 
(without necessarily implying oscillation), a. 
spec. To be hanged, slang or colloq. 154a. b. 
gen. To be suspended, to hang ; tranxfi to ap- 
pear as if suspended 1641. 8. trans. To hang, 

suspend ; rarely, to hang (a person), slang or 
colloq. 1528. q. intr. To oscillate (without 
suspension) ; to move to and fro, or from side 
to side ; to sway ; to hover ; spec, to sway the 
body backward and forward In rowing 1607. 
10. To turn in alternate directions, or in either 
direction (asu. horizontally), around a fixed 
axis or point of support ; spec. Namt. said of a 
vessel riding at a single anchor or moored by 
the head, and turning with the wind or tide 
2769. b. To go along or round in a curve or 
with a sweeping motion ; to wheel, sweep r6xa 
x 1. trans . To cause to turn hi alternate dire©- 
tlons, or in either direction, 00 or as on an 
axis or pivot ; to turn or cause to face in another 
direction 2768. b. Haul To turn (a ship) to 
all points fat succession, in order to ascertain 
the deviation of her magnetic compass 2859. 
c. To drive or cause to move in a curve ? alio, 
to make or execute by moving In a carve (in 
phr. to t. a cast, in hunting) 2854. ie. intr. To 
go along with undulating or swaying movement, 
or in a vigorous manner ; to walk unth swinging 
step 2854. ig- trans. fig. To direct or oontrm 
the movement or action of; to away, wield* 
U.S. 1889. 14. a. To (lx (the work) on the 

centre or central in a lathe, b. Of a lathe 1 To 
have a • swing ’ or capacity of (so much). 1884* 
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4 . He.. swung hia arms like the uab of a wind-mill 
Scott. 5. 


.swung i 

5. The shrill bell rings, the censer swings 
‘ — — - ound, 


Tennyson. C. Oft.. I hear the far-off Curfeu soum . 
Over som wide-water'd shear, Swinging slow with 
•alien roar Milt. d. He should endeavour, .not to 
invest when the pendulum has swung upwards 1B77. 
6. Pbr. To s. a cat (i. e. holding it by the # tail) 1 in no 
room to s. a cat in and similar expressions, said of 
a confined or narrow space. To s. th* load : to tell 
a 'tall* story t to make pretence. d. The Douglas 
swung himself into the saddle 2899. 7. a* They all 

lovingly swung together at Execution-Dock Dm For. 
b. A lantern swung frorn the roof of the coach 1898. 

0. A single hawk swung in the atmosphere above us 

Tyndall. so. While safely she at anchor swings 
sBra. si. Swinging the parlour-door upon its hinge 
CowntR. c. He swings nit team into the Avenue de 
rimpdratrice 1889. si. The camels, swinging at a 
steady trot 1894. 13. He can a. the market so as to 

break a man 1908. 

Swing- in comb. 1. In general attrib. or 
adj. use (mostly without hypheu, as a separate 
word), applied to a piece of mechanism, appa- 
ratus, or utensil suspended, hinged, or pivoted 
so as to be capable of oscillating or turning 
to and fro ; sometimes var. of Swinging ppl. a. 
a. Special combs. : a.-back, the back of a photo- 
graphic camera, carrying the sensitized plate, 
arranged so as to be * swung ’ or turned on a 
hinge or pivot into any required position ; 
-beam, a beam arranged to turn, or to enable 
something to turn, on a pivot or the like ; -bed, 
a movable stool-bed in a gun-carriage ; -boat, a 
boat-shaped swing used for amusement at fairs, 
etc. ; -bridge, a form of drawbridge which turns 
horizontally on a pivot (either at one end or in the 
centre) ; -cart, a spring-cart ; -door, a door con- 
structed to swing to or shut of itself ; -front, in a 
photographic camera (cf. s.-back) ; -handle, a 
handle turning on pivots ; -plough, a plough 
without wheels ; -span U.S. «= s.-bridge ; -wheel, 
the escape-wheel of a clock, which drives the 
pendulum ; also, the balance-wheel of a watch. 

Swinge (swin d 3), sb, Obs. exc. dial. 1531. 
[Related to Swinge v. 1 ] +i. Sway, power, 
rule, authority, influence -1636. +a. * Swing 
si . 1 I. 5. -1687. t3- Impetus, impulse, driving 
power (of passion, will, etc.); inclination; drift, 
tendency -1804. +4. Impetus (of motion); 

impetuous or forcible sweeping or whirling 
movement -1696. 5. A leash for hounds 1661. 

Swinge (awin d g), v) 1553. [Later form 
of ME. swenge 1 — OE. swfngan to shake, smite.] 

1. irons. To beat, flog, whip, thrash, arch, or 
dial. fb. fig. To chastise, castigate ; to pay out, 
serve out -1711. 4*a. To brandish, flourish ; to 
lash (the tail, or something with the tail) -1629. 

1. Saint Georgs that swindg'd the Dragon Shaks. 
I would so s. and leather my lambkin 2764. b. 
One Boyer, a French dog, has abused me.. the Sec- 
retary promises me to s. him Swift, n. Th* old Dra- 
gon under ground . . Swindges the scaly Hottout of 
nia foulded tail Milt. 

Comb. 1 fs--buckler «= Swashbuckler. 

Swinge (»win d £), 1/.- Now dial, and U.S. 
1x90. [app. alteration of Singe.] traits. To 
singe, scorch. 

Swing(e)ing (swrndsiij), pfl. a. ( adv .) 
1590. [f. Swinge v. 1 ] i.That swinges; scourg- 
ing, flogging (rare) 1614. a. Very forcible, 
large, or great; huge, immense. Now only 
colloq. or slang j mostly arch, or dial. X590. b. 
as adv. Hugely, immensely 169a 

s. The jury gave swinging damages 1904. Swi*ng(e> 
ftng-ly ado. (colloq. or slang). 

Swinger * (swi-ndgw). 1583, [f. Swinge 
v^-f-er 1 .] +1. One who acts vigorously or 
forcibly ; a powerful fellow -1684. a- Someth! ng 
forcible or effective ; esp. something very big, a 
•whopper', colloq. or slang \ now rare or local. 
Z599. fb. j fee. A great or bold lie -1781, c. 
A forcible blow or stroke 1836. 

Swinger 2 (swi*nw). 1543. [f. Swing v . 
+-er * a.] One who or that which swings. 
Swi*nnng (-tj-), pfil. a. 1560. [f. Swing 
ft That swings. 

Comb, t s.-booiu Naut., a boom swung or suspended 
over the ship's side, used to stretch the foot of a lower 
studding-sail, and (when at anchor) for a boat to ride 
byi -bridge - swing-bridge \ -tree AW. - Swingle- 
tree. Hence Bwimgingly ndv. 

Swingle (swi-ng’l), sb. ME. [a. MDu. 
nolnghtl swingle for flax, corresp. in form to 
OK. swingell, mingle stroke or stripe with a 
rod, ate., f. Swing ft +-le i.l i. A wooden 
instrument resembling a sword, used for beating 


and scraping flax or hemp so as to cleanse it of 
woody or coarse particles ; also called s.-hand t 
-staff, or - wand , swingling- bat, -knife, or -staff. 
a. The striking part or swipple of a flail (local). 
late ME. b. A weapon resembling a flail; a 
kind of cudgel 18x8. 

Swi*ngle, v.l ME. [a. MDn. swing Helen, 
f. swinghel Swingle trans. To beat and 
scrape (flax or hemp) with a swingle, in order 
to cleanse it of the coaisei particles ; to scutch. 

Swi*ngle, vfi 145a [freq. of Swing ».] 
+x. trans. To swing or flourish about, a. intr . 
To swing ; to hang, be suspended, dial. 1755. 

Swingle- in comb. : s.-bar = Swingle- 
trek a ; -hand, -staff =. Swingle sb. 1 ; -tail, 
a species of shark ■= Thrasher 1 a ; -wand - 
Swingle sb. 1. 

Swingletree (swrm^ltri - ). 146a. [f. 

Swingle sb. +Tree sb.\ 1. A board used in 
dressing flax or hemp, Obs. or dial. a. In a 
plough, carriage, etc., a cross-bar, pivoted at 
the middle, to which the traces are fastened, 
giving freedom of movement to the shoulders 
of the horse or other draught animal 1483. 

Swingling (swi-nglin), vbl. sb. 146a. [f. 

Swingle v. 1 + -ing *. J The process of dressing 
flax or hemp with a swingle ; scutching. 

attrib. : s.-bat, -knife, -Btaff =■ Swingle sb. t ; 
•tow, the coarse part of flax, separated by swingling. 

Swing-swang (swi'qswcci)). 1683. [Re- 
duplicated f. Swing v. with change of vowel.] 
A swinging to and fro ; a reciprocating move- 
ment ; occas. see-saw. 

Swing-tree (swi-qtrf). late ME. - Swin- 
gletree 2. 

Swinish (swarnij), a. ME. [f. Swink sb. 
+ -ISH 1 .] x. Having the character or disposi- 
tion of a swine; hoggish, piggish; sensual, 
gluttonous ; coarse, gross, or degraded in 
nature, b. Of actions, etc. : Characteristic of 
or befltting a swine ; coarse, beastly, late ME. 
a. Pertaining to or fit for swine 1592. 8. Having 
the nature of a swine ; that is a swine ; consist- 
ing of swine x6xa. b. Resembling a swine or 
that of a swine, in aspect or other physical 
quality 1805. 

s. Drunkards, s. Epicures, htretiques 1606. b. In 
S. sleeps Shaks. 3 h. The a. outline of the porpoise 
1889. Hence Swi’nish-ly adv., -ness. 

Swink (swiqk), sb. arch. [OE. swine , f. 
swincan Swink ft] +i. Trouble, affliction 
(rare) -late ME. a. Labour, toil ME 

Swink (swiqk), v. arch, and dial. [OE 
swincan , parallel formation to swingan Sw ing 
ft] x. intr. To labour, toil ; to exert oneself, 
take trouble, ta. trans. and intr. To drink 
deeply, tipple -1590. 

1. For they doo swink e and sweate to feed the other 
Sfenskr. Hence SwPnker, arch, one who swinks. 

Swinked, swinkt (swiqkt, also swinjkad), 
ppl. a. arch, (after Milton). 1634. [f. prec. + 
-ed l .j Weaned with toil ; overworked. 

What time.. the swink’t hedger at his Supper sate 
Milt. 

Swipe (swaip), sb) 1600. [app. local var. 
of swaps sb. or Sweep sb .] A contrivance of 
the form of a lever for raising a weight, esp. for 
raising water. 

Swipe (swaip), sb 1807. [perh. local var. 
of Sweep sb. J A heavy blow ; spec, a driving 
stroke made with the full swing of the arms, In 
cricket or golf; transf. one who makes such a 
stroke, colloq . b. (a) — SwATH 3. 1869. (b) A 

streak or stripe produced as if by swiping 1890. 

With the cricketers he was accounted a hard s., an 
active field, and a stout bowler 1895. 

Swipe (swaip), ft 1835. [app. partly local 
var. of Sweep ft, partly f. prec. J x. trans. and 
intr. To drink hastily and copiously ; to drink 
at one gulp 1829, 9. intr. To strike at with 

the full swing of the arms; chiefly in cricket 
1825. b. trans. To deal a swinging blow or hit 
at (esp. in cricket) 1881. 8- intr - an <* iraHS - " 
Sweep v. II. 4. i88t. 4. trans. To steal, 

' appropriate * ; to loot. U.S. 1890. 

a. Wilson was now as bold as a lion, swiping at 
every ball 1869. Hence Swi’per. 

Swipes (swaips). slang or colloq. 1796. 
[perh. C prec. x.J Poor weak beer ; small beer ; 
hence, beer in general. 

Swipple (swi’p'l). 1450- rprob. orig. L 
mdp* Sweep ft 4- instrumental suffix -els.] 


The part o I a flail that strikes the grain in 
thrashing. 

Swirl (sw 5 j 1), sb. late ME. [orig. Sc.; 
origin uncertain; cf. Norw. dial, svirla, Du. 
swirrelen to whirl, G. dial, schwirrlen to totter.] 
x« An eddy, a whirlpool ; an eddying or whirling 
body of water, in later use also of cloud, dust, 
etc. o. A whirling or eddying motion ; a whirl, 
gyration 1818. 3. A twist or convolution ; a 

curl of hair ; a knot in the grain of wood 1786. 
b. A tress of hair or strip of material round the 
head or hat 1909. 

x. Seen through clefts in grey swirls of rain-cloud 
Rusk in. 

Swirl (swSil), v. 1513. [orig. Sc. ; see 
prec.J x. trans . To give a whirling or eddying 
motion to ; to bring into some position by a 
whirling motion ; to whirl, brandish, b. To 
give a twisted or convolute form to ; also, to 
wrap round with something 1902. 3. intr, a. 

Of water or of objects borne on water : To move 
in or upon eddies or little whirlpools 1755. b. 
Of other objects : To move rapidly in eddies or 
in a whirling or circular course 1858. 3. Of 

the head, etc. : To swim ; to be giddy 18 18. 

1. Some withered leaves were swirled round and 
round, an if by the wind xBx8. a b. Starlings swirl- 
ing from the hedge M. Arnold. 

Swish (swij), int. or adv. and sb) 183a 
[Echoic.] A. int. or adv . Expressive of the 
sound described in B. x ; with a swish 1837. 

S. went the whip 1890. 

B. x. A hissing sound like that produced by 

a switch or similar slender object moved rapidly 
through the air or an object moving swiftly in 
contact with water ; movement accompanied by 
such sound 1820. 9. A dash ol water upon a 

surface 1851. 3. A cane or birch for flogging ; 

also, a stroke with this 186a 

x. The s. of the angler's rod 1886 

C. adj. (colloq.) Smart, ‘swell’ 1879. 

Swish (swij), sb .2 1863. [perh. native 

name.] A native building moitar of W. Africa. 

Swish (swij), v. 1756. [Echoic.] I. intr. 
To move with a swish ; to make the sound ex- 
pressed by ‘ swish a. trans. To cause to 
move with a swish ; esp. to whisk (the tail) 
about 1799. b * lTlir ' (const, with) 1854. c. 
trans. To move 01 remove with (or as with) a 
sw ishing movement 1894. 3. intr. To jump a 

high hedge, brushing through the twigs at the 
top and making them bend 1825. 4, trans . To 

flog, esp. at school 1856. 

I. The wheels swished through the pools 1877. a. 
And backward and forward he swish'd his long tail 
As a Gentleman swishes his cane Coleridge. 4. As 
he wouldn't tell he must be swished 1879. 

Swish-, the vb.-stem used attrib. or advb. : 
a. -cane, a light slender cane such as can be 
swished ; -tail, f(a) slang, a pheasant ; (b) a 
long flowing tail which can be swished about. 
Swiss (swis), sb. and a. 1515. [ad. F. 
Suisse , ad. MHG. 5wi*.] A. sb. 1. (PL the 
Swiss \ tformerly the Swisses.) A native or an 
inhabitant of Switzerland. 9. The Swiss dialect 
of German or other language spoken by the 
Swiss (rare) 1846. B. adj. x. Of, belonging to, 
or characteristic of the Swiss or Switzerland ; 
native to, or coming from, Switzerland 1530. 
a. In names of things, animals, etc. actually or 
reputedly coming from Switzerland ; e. g. S. 
cheese , lace, milk , etc. X700. 

a. S. guards, mercenary soldiers from Switzerland 
used as a special body-guard by former sovereigns of 
France, and other monarchs; still employed at the 
Vatican. S. roll, a ‘sweet* consisting of spooga 
cake rolled up with a layer of jam. S. stone-pine : 
see Stone-fine. S. sword, a basket-hilted sword 
used in the x6th c. by S. foot-soldiers. 

fSwi*saer. 1530. [ad. MHG. Swycer, 
Schwyczer, yar. S we it ter Switzer, or f. F. 
Suisse Swiss +-br *.] A Swiss -1734. 

Switch (switj), sb. 1593. [Early forms 
swits , switt ; prob. ad. Flem. or LG. word 
represented by Hanoverian swutseke long thin 
stick, switch. In sense 5, f* Switch v.1 x . A 
slender tapering riding whip, m. A thin flexible 
shoot cut from a tree 1610. 3. Name for various 
mechanical devices for altering the direction of 
something, making a connexion or disconnexion, 
or other purposes, a. On a railway : A movable 
rail or pair of rails pivoted at one end, forming 
part of the track at a Junction with a branch 
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line, etc., and used to deflect or shunt a train, 
car, etc. from one line to another 1797. b. 
Electr . A lever, plug, or other device for making 
or breaking contact, or altering the connexions 
of a circuit. Also loosely ** Switchboard. 1866. 
4 A long bunch or coil of hair, esp. of false 
hair worn by women to supplement the natural 
growth of hair 1878. 5. An act of switching ; 

a blow with a switch 1809. 

s. To cut off the heads of some nettles . with his s. 
Tans Austen. Phr, .S', and spurs = at full speed, in 
not haste. 5. t>. Bridge. A change of call from one 
suit to another 1991. 

Comb . : a. -bar, a bar connected with a s. (on a 
railway or electrical apparatus) ; -grass, the couch- 
grass ; -bom, a stags horn without blanches; also, 
a stag having such horns % -man, a man who works a 
s. or set of switches on a railway; -rail — sense 30; 
-room, a room containing the switche* of an electilcal 
system 1 -tail « Swisii -tail. 

Switch, v. 1611. [f. prec.] I. trans. To 
strike, hit, be.u, flog, or whip with or as with 
a switch, b. tntr. or absol. To strike, deal a 
blow or blows with or as with a switch 16x3. 
a. trans. To drive with or as with a switch 1616. 
3. To flourish like a switch, to whisk, lash ; to 
move (something) with a sudden jerk 1842. 4. 

To cut off the switches or projecting twigs 
from ; to trim (a tree, hedge, etc.) x8n. 5. To 
turn (a railway train, car, etc.) on to another 
line by means of a switch ; to shunt ; also intr. 
for pass. b. intr. Of a railway line ; To branch 
or turn off at a switch. U.S . 1875. fig* To 
turn off, divert Chiefly U.S. i860. 7. trans . 
In electrical apparatus: To direct (a current) 
by means of a switch ; to put on or off\ to turn 
(an electric light) on or off 1881. 

3. He.. stood switching his riding-whip 1856. 6. 

The Colonel. .5 witched the conversation off to the 
chances of the morrow 1B97. b. intr . Bridge . To 
change to another suit in bidding 1931. 

Switchback (switjboek), a. and sb . 1887. 

[f. Switch v. 5 + Back adv.] A.adf a. Applied 
to a form of railway used on steep slopes, con- 
sisting of a zigzag series of lines connected by 
switches, at each of which the train or car is 
‘ switched back ’ or reversed in direction, b. 
Applied to a railway consisting of steep alter- 
nate ascents and descents, on which the train 
or car runs partly or wholly by the force of 
gravity, the momentum of each descent carry- 
ing it up the succeeding ascent; esp. to such a 
railway constructed for amusement at a plea- 
sure-resort, fair, etc. Hence transf. of a road 
having steep alternate ascents and descents. 
1888. B. sb. A switchback railway (in either 
sense) ; also transf. and Jig. 1887. 
Switchboard (swrtjbowd). 1884. [f. 

Switch sb. 3 b + Board sb.] A board or frame 
bearing a set of switches for connecting and 
disconnecting the various circuits of an electrical 
system, as of a telegraph, telephone, etc. 
Switchel (swi*tjel). U.S \ 1800. [Origin 
unkn.J A drink made of molasses and water, 
sometimes with vinegar, ginger, or rum added. 
Switching (swi*tju)), 1625. [-ing 1 .] 
The action of Switch v. 

Comb. : s.-angle Gunnery, the angle between the 
lines of 8 re of the directing gun when the latter is 
brought to bear on the left of the new target -en- 
gine, -locomotive, one used in or for shunting on a 
railway. 

Switchy (swi’tji), a. rare. 1819. [f. 

Switch sb. + -Y 1 .] Of the nature of or re- 
sembling a switch or slender rod; moving or 
bending like a switch. 

Switzer (swrtsai). arch. 1577. [ad. MHG. 
Switzer , Schwytzer, or MDu. Switser, Swytzer ; 
f. Switz{en Switzerland.] z. « Swiss sb. z. I 
a. pi. — Swiss guards (Swiss a. 2) ; rarely sing. 
I 59 1 - 3- attrib . or adj. = Swiss a. 1598. 

Swive (swaiv), v. Obs. or arch, late ME. 
[app. repr., with a specialized meaning, the OE. 
str. vb. swifan to move in a course, sweep.] 

1. trams. 1 o have sexual connexion with (a 
female). 9. intr. To copulate Z440. 

Swivel (swi v’l), sb. ME. [t weak grade 
twif- of OE. iwtfan (see prec.) +-./ (sob -lb).] 
x. A simple fastening or coupling device made 
so that the object fastened to it can turn freely 
upon it. or so that each half of the swivel itself 
can turn independently; e.g. a ring or staple 
turning on a pin or the like. b. spec. A pivoted 


rest for a gun, esp. on the gunwale of a boat, en- 
abling it to turn horizontally in any required 
direction 2697. a. Short for s.-gun 1748. 3. 

A kind of small shuttle used in ribbon-weaving, 
etc. 1894. 

Comb. : a.-bridge, a swing-bridge j -chair, a chair 
the seat of which turns honzontally on a pivot; a. 
eye colltyf. or slang , a squinting eye; an eye that 
rolls in its socket; hence s.-eyed a., squint-eyed; 
-gun, a gun or cannon, usu. a small one, mounted on 
a s., so as to turn horizontally in any required direc- 
tion ; -hook, a hook fastened to something, e.g. a 
pulley-block, by means of a a. t -shuttle *= sense 3. 
Swi'vel, v. 1794. [f. prec.] I. trans. To 
turn (something) on or as on a swivel a. intr. 
To turn or rotate as, or as on, a swivel 1846. 
3. trans. To furnish with a swivel ; to fasten to 
something by means of a swivel 1870. 

Swizzle (swrz’l), sb. slang or col log. 1813. 
[Origin unkn. ; cf. Switchkl.] A name for 
various compounded intoxicating drinks ; occas. 
vaguely used for intoxicating drink in general. 

Comb . : s.-stick, a stick used (or Stirling drink into 
a froth. 

Swi*zzle, v . slang or colloq. and dial. 1847. 
[f. prec.J x. intr. To drink to excess, tipple. 
2. tran\. To stir with a swizzle-stick 1859. 
Swollen (swJu-l’n), ppl. a. ME. |str. pa. 
pple. of SwKLI, v.] 1. Increased in bulk, as hy 

internal pressure ; distended ; esp. morbidly 
enlarged, affected with tumour ; also, of a dis- 
tended form, bulging, protuberant. b. In- 
creased in amount or degree 1631. a. fig. &. 
Said of a feeling or mental state such as causes 
a sense of distension or expansion, or of a per- 
son affected with such a feeling, etc. ; esp. in- 
flated with pride, puffed up. late ME. b. Of 
language : Turgid, inflated 1605. 

1. Her s. eyes were much disfigured Spknsbr. b. 
The s. shelves of our libraries 19 11. a. a. His s. 
heart almost bursting Dickens, b. Swoln panegyrics 
Coleridge. 

Swoon (swfln), sb. ME. [orig. in phr, in 
nvoune , etc. (sense x), alteration of a swoun 
Aswuon ; otherwise 1 . Swoon 1/.], x. The 
action of swooning or th« condition of one who 
has swooned ; syncope, b. A fainting fit. late 
ME. +3. A (deep or sound) sleep. SPENSER. 
Swoon (swiiu), 11. [ME. sivojene, swowene , 
prob. a back-foimation from swooning, sivoivcn- 
ing Swooning vbl. sb.] x. intr. To fall into a 
fainting-fit ; to faint. b. said of natural 
phenomena 1818. a .pass. To fall into a swoon ; 
chiefly pa. pple. or ppl. a.: In a swoon 1450. 

z. Many will s. when they do look on bloud Shaks. 
b. Ail round the coast the languid air did s. Tfnny- 
son. a. She lies swooned on a paillasse Carlyle. 

Swooning (swiS-nig), vbl. sb. (ME. suowen- 
ingue, s 7 vojn ing, app. f. iswowen , iswojen, OE. 
geswogen pa. pple. fainting, in a swoon. J x. 
fainting, syncope, a. A fainting-fit ME. 

Swooning (sw«-niij), ppl. a. 1646. [f. 

Swoon v. + -ing a .] That swoons or faints ; 
characterized by swooning. Hence -ly adv . 

Swoop (sw«p),j£. 1544. [f. next.] fl. A 
blow, stroke -1711. 9. The act of swooping 

down ; esp. the sudden pouncing of a bird of 
prey from a height upon its quarry 1605. b. A 
sudden descent, as by a body of troops, esp. 
upon something which it is intended to seize 
182 4. 

». Swift as the a. of the eagle 1847. Phr. At one 
{fell, etc.) x., at one sudden descent, as of a bird of 
prey ; hence, at a single blow or stroke, b. Influenza 
came down upon me with a s. Huxley. 

Swoop (swtfp), v. 1566. [app. a dial, de- 
velopment of OE. swdpan to sweep, f. Teut. 
root *swaip-. J ft. intr. To move or walk in a 
stately manner as with trailing garments ; to 
sweep along -1622. fa. trans. To sweep up, 
away, off, etc. -1888. +3. To pounce upon, as 
a bird of prey ; to seize, catch up with a sweep- 
ing movement -1822. 4. intr. To make a rapid 
sweeping descent through the air upon its prey, 
as a bird 1837. 5. To come down upon sud- 

denly with a sweeping movement, esp. with the 
intention of seizing, as a body of troops 1797. 

a. A rich patrimonie..hc swoopt away Holland. 

% Till now at last you came to s. tt all Dryuem. 4. 
Sea-gulls were swooping down and around the tall 
masts 187J. 3. At other times a breeze would a. down 
upon us Tynoalu 

fSwoO’pstake, sb. and adv. x6ao. [Al- 
tered f. Sweepstake after Swoop v.l A* sb. 


m Sweepstake a. B. adv . By sweeping all 
the stakes at once ; hence, indiscriminately. 
Sword (8j£rd, sS»id), sb. [Com. Tent, (not 
in Gothic) : OE. sweord OTeut. *swerdo m .J 
1. A weapon adapted for cutting and thrusting, 
consisting of a handle or hilt with a cross-guard, 
and a straight or curved blade with either one 
or two sharp edges (or sometimes with blunt 
edges) and a sharp point. b. As used on 
ceremonial occasions as a symbol of honour or 
authority (s. of honour, of state , etc.) late MU 

a. fig. Something that wounds or kills, a cause 
of death or destruction, a destroying agency ; 
also, something figured as a weapon of attack 
in spiritual warfare OE. 3. transf. The use of 
the sword in warfare, massacre, etc.; hence, 
slaughter; warfare; military force or power; 
also, the military profession or class, the army 
OE 4. As the instrument or symbol of penal 
justice ; hence, the authority of a ruler or magis- 
trate to punish offenders; more generally, 
power of government, executive power, author- 
ity, jurisdiction; also, the office of an executive 
governor or magistrate, late ME. 5. A material 
object resembling a sword, a. One of various 
mechanical devices in the form of a flat wooden 
blade, bar, or rod 1530. b. The sharp project- 
ing jaw hone ot the sword-fish 164X. c. A 
sword-like lay or flash of light 1866. 

1. Put vp thy swearde into liys sheath Bible (Great) 
Matt. xxvi. 5a. Phr. S. -tn-hand, aimed with a a . ; 
fig. militant, a. 'I bis Auarice. .hath bin The S of 
our slaine Kings Shaks. 3. It hath tun oft anough 
told him, that he hath no more autoiitvover the s. 
then over the law Milt. Phr To fu/ to the x., to 
kill or slaughter with the ft. The power of the x. 
4. This Power Coercive, or (as men use to call it) the 

b. of Justice Hobbes. 5. a. Swcmis are these parts 
of the loom that the lay is fixed to 1863. 

attnb. and Comb., as s.-exrrcise, hilt , -thrust | 
a.-and-buckler a., armed with or using a s and 
buckler; pertaining to or performed with s. and buck- 
ler ; f fig. bragging, blustering ; B.-arm, the arm with 
which the s. is wielded, the right arm; also rhet. 
=> military power or action; -bayonet, a I or in of 
bayonet which may be used as a s. ; -belt, a belt by 
which the s. in its scablmrd is suspended ; -bill, a S. 
Amer, bumming bird, Docimastes enst ferns, with a 
very long bill ; -blade, the blade of a‘ K. ; -cane, a 
hollow cane or walking-stick containing a steel blade, 
which may be drawn or shot out and used as a s.| 
•dance, a dance in which the pel formers go through 
some evolutions with swords, or in which a person 
dances among naked swords laid on the ground ; so 
•dancer, -dancing ; -hand, the hand with which 
the s. ik wielded, the right hand ; -knot, a ribbon or 
tassel tied 10 the hilt of a s. ; -law, government by 
th«* power of the s. or by military lorce f martial law; 
-leaved «., having a. shaped or ensiform leaves 1 
•mat Aan/.j a piece of matting used to protect parts 
of the rigging, etc., so called from the wooden 
'sword* with which the fabric is beaten close in 
weaving • so -matting ; -side, the male line in de- 
scent ; -stick » s.-cane ; -swallower, one who enter- 
tains for money by swallowing or pretending to swal- 
low swords ; -tail, an animal of the group A'/fhosura, 
comprising only the genus l.tmulus, a king-crab; 
•taker, one who * takes the a.' (Matt. xxvi. 5a) with- 
out authority or right, a lawless kilier ; -whale, the 
grampus, also called Swordfish. b. In names of 
plants having sword shaped leaves or other parts, as 
B.-fl&g, the yellow water-flag, Iris Pseudacorus\ 
-flax, a name for the New Zealand flax, Phormium 
tenax ; -lily, the genus Gladiolus ; -rush, -sedge, 
an Australian sedge, Lepidosperma giadtatum. 
Hence Sword v. (rare) t^ans. to arm or equip with 
as.; to sti ike or kill with a a. ; also absol. or mtr. 

Swo-rd-bea rer. late ME. A person who 
bears a sword. a. spec . A municipal official 
who carries a sword ot state before a magistrate 
on ceremonial occasions, b. A ruler or magis- 
trate having authority to punish offenders 

S rith allusion to Rom. xiii. 4) 1660. c. gen. 

ne who carries or wears a sword 1530. d. 
One of an order of knights in Poland founded 
in 1204. 1656. 

S worded (glided, s6*\id6d), a. OE. [L 
Sword sb. + -ed *.] Equipped or armed with a 
sword, b. trans. Having some part resembling 
a sword 1681. 

Sworder (s^xdw, s 5 »*jdaA 1593. [£ 
Sword sb. 4- -er l , after L. gladiator ,] 1. One 
who kills another with a sword, an assassin, 
cut-throat; one who habitually fights with a 
sword ; a gladiator, a. One skilled in the use 
of the sword ; a swordsman x8x4« 

Swo rdfish, late ME. [f. Sword sb. + 

Fish sb. 1 , after Gr, U gladius.] 1. A 
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large fish of the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and 
Pacific, Xiphias gladius , having the upper jaw 
prolonged into a sword-like weapon; the fiesh is 
used for food. Also extended to other species 
of the genus Xiphias and related genera. a. 
The southern constellation Dorado or Xiphias 
1771. 

SwoTd-grass. 1598. A name fer several 
plants with sword-shaped leaves, as the sword- 
lily (Gladiolus), Armaria (Spergularia) segeta - 
l is, Melilotus segeta lis or sulcata , and various 
grasses or sedges, as the reed canary-grass 
(Phalaris arundinacea) , Arvndo conspicua of 
New Zealand, and Cladiutn psittacorum of Aus- 
tralia. 

SwoTding, ppl. a , Obs. ox arch. 1611. 
[f. Swokder ; see -ing*.] Martial, warkke. 

Swordless (sp*jdl6s, s 5 **id~), a. 1440. [f. 
Sword sb, + -less. J Destitute of a sword ; not 
having, carrying, or using a sword. 

Swordman. Now rare or Ohs, PI. -men. 
late ME. [f. Sword sb. + Man sb. | 1. - 

Swordsman i. b. A soldier who fights with 
a sword; one of a body of troops armed with 
swords; hence, an armed follower. Lite ME. 

a. A man * of the sword a warrior, military 
man, fighter, soldier 1601. 

a. Alls Well u. i. 62. 

SwoTd-play. [OE. sweordplcga , f. Sword 
tb.+ Play sb .] +a. Fight, battle. OE. only. 

b. The action of plying or wielding a sword 
briskly, as in fencing; the art or practice of 
fencing 1647. c.fg. Spirited or skilful contro- 
versy or debate 1847. So SwoTd-play er, 
(rare or Obs. ) one skilled in s. ; chiefly, a gladia- 
tor; also, a fencer, late ME. 

Swordsman (spudz-, s 5 »*idzma*n'). PI. 
-men. 1680. [f. gen. of Sword sb. + Man sb.~] 
x. A man who uses, or is skilled in the use of, a 
sword; spec, one skilled in fencing. b. *=- 
Swordman i b. 1865. a. =» Swordman a. 
1701. Hence Swordsmanship, the quality or 
art of a s. 

Swore, pa. t. and obs. pa. pple. of Swear v. 

Sworn (sw/in), ppl. a. ME. [Pa. pple. 
of Swear t/.] t. That has taken or is bound 
by an oath. b. Thoroughly devoted or ad- 
dicted to some course of action; resolute, out- 
and out 1607. a. Appointed or admitted with 
a formal or prescribed oath to some office or 
function, late ME. 3. Affirmed or promised by 
an oath; to which one is sworn 1818. 

x. S. brother, either of two companions in arms who 
took an oath according to the rules of chivalry to 
share each other's good and bad fortunes ; hence, a 
closa or intimate friend or companion 1 so s. friend. 
S. enemy, foe, one who has vowed perpetual enmity 
against another ; he ice, a determined or irreconcilable 
enemy, a. S. man (formerly as one word), a man 
bound by oath to the performance of a duty or office! 
hence, a man bound to strict service, a 4 vassal 

Swot, swat (aw^t), sb. slang. 1850. [dial, 
var. of Sweat jA] i. Work or study at school 
or college; in early use spec, mathematics. 
Hence gen, labour, toil, a. One who studies 
hard 1850. Hence Swot, awat v. (slang) intr, 
to work hard at one's studies ; trans. to 4 get 
up * mug up * (a subject). Swo*tter« 

S wound (8 wound), sb. Now arch, and dial. 
X440. [Later form of swoune Swoon, with ex- 
crescent d. ] A fainting-fit. So Swound v. intr. 
to swoon, taint* 

ts wounds, mf. 1589. Euphemistic abbrev. 
•f God's wounds used in oaths and asseverations 
-i6ao. 

-sy, hypocoristic dim. suffix added to (i) 
proper names, as Betsy, Topsv , also in the form 
-cy, as Nancy ; (ii) common nouns, as babsy, 
duchsy , mopsy. 

|| Syaguah (syfi*gfip. 1727. [Urdu - Pers. 
siydh gosh black ear.] The caracal, a feline 
animal. 

Sybarite (ai'birait), sb. and a. 1598. [ad. 
L. Sybarita , ad. Gr. Xv 0 apirrjs 9 f. Xv&apit 
Sybarls.] A. sb. 1. A native or citizen of Sybaris, 
an ancient Greek dty of southern Italy, noted 
for its effeminacy and luxury, a. A person 
devoted to luxury or pleasure, an effeminate 
voluptuary or sensualist (Now usu. spelt with 
small initial.) 1603. 

*. The Lords of Lacedwmon were true soldiers, 
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But ours are Sybarites Byron. The very room for an 
artist and a a. 1863. 

B. adj. - Sybaritic a. 1599. Hence Sy*ba- 
ritism, sybaritic habits or practices, effeminate 
voluptuousness. 

Sybaritic (sibari*tik), a. 1619. [ad. late 
L. Sybaritieus , ad. Gr. XvfiapiTucut ; see prec.J 
1. Of or pertaining to Sybaris or its inhabitants 
1786. a. Effeminately luxurious 1019. 

a. S. dinners WarburtoNs An atmosphere of s. en- 
joyment 1876. So Sybarl'tical a. (now rare ) 1617, 
•ly adv. 

Sycamine (si'kimin, -sin), arch. 1526 
[ad. Gr. avunpivov mulberry, f. Heb. skiqmah, 
with assimilation to cvkov fig.] The common 
black mulberry, Mrrus nigra. 

Sycamore, sycomore (si*kamo»i, si-W- 
mo»j). ME. [a. OF. stc(h)amor, mod.F. syca- 
more, ad. late L. si-, sycomorus , ad. Gr. <rv/c 6 - 
popos, f. cvtcov fig + p 6 pov mulberry. The 
spelling sycamore is the more usual.] 1. A 
species of fig-tree, Ficus Sycomorus, common in 
Egypt, Syria, and other countries, and having 
leaves somewhat resembling those of the mul- 
berry. a. A large species of maple, Acer Pseudo- 
pltifanus, introduced into Britain irora the Con- 
tinent, and grown as a shady ornamental tree 
and for its wood 1588. 3. In N. America, a 

plane or tree of the genus Platanus, csp. the 
buttonwood, P . occidentals 1814. 4. The wood 
or timber of the sycamore, late ME. 5. Short 
lor s. moth 1843. 

Comb . : a-flg, the fig-tree, Ficus Sycomorus, or its 
fruit ; a. maple = sense 2 ; a.-moth, a noctuid moth, 
Acronycta ( Af>atela ) ace r is , the larva of which feeds 
on the s. (sense 2); -tree =» sense i, 2, 3. 

Syce(sais). India . 1653. [Hind. «■ Arab. 
sa is, f. sus to tend a horse.] A groom ; also, 
an attendant who follows on foot a mounted 
horseman or a carriage. 

Sycee (saisf*). 1711. [Chinese si (pro- 
nounced in Canton sai, sei) sz' fine silk; 4 so 
called because, if pure, it may be drawn out 
into fine threads.’] Fine uncoined silver in the 
form of lumps of various sizes, usu. having a 
banker's or assayer s seal stamped on them, 
used by the Chinese as a medium of exchange. 
Also s. silver. 

Sychnocarpous (sikn^ka-jpas), a. 183a. 
[f. Gr. avxyds many + Kaprros fruit + -ous.] 
Hot. Bearing fruit many times, as a perennial 
plant ; polycarpous. 

Sycocerlc (siktfse*rik, -sl«*rik), a. i860, 
[f. Gr. avKov fig + KTjp 6 i wax + -ic.] Chem. Of, 
pertaining to, or derived from the waxy resin 
of an Australian species of fig. Ficus rubiginosa ; 
as in s. acid, a crystalline compound, C 18 H 28 O s . 
So Sycoce*ryI, the hypothetical radical of the 
s. compounds. 

|| Syconltim (saikJu’nltfm). 1856. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. (tvkov fig.] Bot. A multiple fruit de- 
veloped from numerous flowers imbedded in 
a flesh v receptacle, as in the fig. So ||Syco nus, 
in same sense 1832. 

Sycophancy (si-k^fonsi). 1622. [ad. L. 
sycophantia, a. Gr. avtcospavrla, f. ovKospdvrrjs 
Sycophant.] The practice or quality of a 
sycophant. 1. The trade or occupation of an 
informer ; calumnious accusation, tale-bearing. 
Now only in Gr. Hist. a. Mean or servile 
flattery’,* the character of a mean or servile flat- 
terer 1657. 

a. The people, like the despot, is pursued with 
adulation and A Mill. 

Sycophant (si*k<W&nt), (a.) 1548. [ad. 
L. sycophanta , ad. Gr. av/eo<f*dvTrjt t f. cvkov fig 
+ root of ipalvtiv to show. The origin of 
the Gr. word, lit. » 4 fig-shower ', is not known.] 
1. Gr. Hist. One of a class of informers in 
ancient Athens 1579. -f 8 * trvnsf. and fig. An 

informer, tale-bearer; a calumniator, slanderer 
-1697. 3. A mean, servile, cringing, or abject 

flatterer ; a parasite, toady 1575. fi* Vagualy 
used for 1 Impostor, deceiver -1728. 

3. The young monarch was accompanied by a swarm 
of courtly sycophants 1843. 

B. attrib. or adj. Sycophantic 169a. Hence 
tSycophant v. trans, to act the s. towards ; 
isitr . to play the s. Sycop h iuitUm # - Syco- 
phancy a. 
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Sycophantic (sikJIarntik), a. 1676. [ad. 
Gr. avuoipavTiiedt.'] a. Having the character 
of, or characteristic of, a sycophant ; meanly 
flattering ; basely obsequious, b. Calumnious, 
slanderous. 

a. Upon sycophantic knees they bowed before the 
conqueror 1854. So tSycephamtlcal a. 1366, -ly 
adv , 1643. 

Sycophantish (si-k^faentij), a . 1840. [f. 
Sycophant sb. 4- -ish l .] Basely obsequious. 
Hence Sycophantiahly adv. 

Sycophantize, v. rare. 1605. [f. as 

prec. +-IZE.] intr. To deal in servile flattery. 

|| Sycosis (saik^u-sii,). 1580. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. avKcvois, f. ovkov fig.] Path. x. Applied to 
various kinds of ulcer or morbid growth on the 
skin, resembling a fig. a. An eruptive disease 
characterized by inflammation ol the hair-fol- 
licles, esp. of the beard 1822. 

Syenite (sai’Snait). 1796. [ad. F. sy finite, 
ftd. L. Syenites (lapis), (stone) of Syene, f. Syene, 
Gr. Stnfvy, a town of upper Egypt, the modern 
Assouan.] Min. A crystalline rock allied to 
granite, mainly composed of hornblende and 
feldspar, with or without quartz. Hence Sye- 
ni'tic <7. of. pertaining to, composed of, allied 
to. or having the character of s. 

Sy*llab(e. Obs. exc. dial. 1 440. [a. OF. 

si l lab e ; see SYLLABI.E J^.] *=- SYLLABLE sb. 

|| Syllabarium (sil&be®*ri#nO. /V.-ia. 1850. 
[mod.L., neut. of med.L. syllabarius, f.syllaba 
Syllable.] - next. 

Syllabary (si lab&ri). 1586. [ad. mod.L. 
Syllabarium. I A collection, set, system, list, 
or table of syllables. 

|| Syllabatim (sil&b^*tim), adv. rare. 1628. 
[L., f. syllaba, after gradatim. J By syllables ; 
syllable by syllable. 

Syllabation (silab/i’Jan). tare. 1856. [f. 

L. syllaba + -A’l ION. ] SYLLABIFICATION. 

Syllabic (sila-bik), a. and sb. 1728. [ad. 
mod.L. syllabicus, ad. Gr. ovkkafii/cus, f. avk- 
Ka 0 rj Syllable sb.\ A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining 
or relating to, a syllable or syllables 1755. b. 
Forming or constituting a syllable 1728. c. 
Denoting a syllable; consisting of signs denot- 
ing syllables 1865. a. a. Applied to singing, 
or a tune, in which each syllable is sung to one 
note (1. e. with no slurs or runs) 1789. b. Pro- 
nounced syllable by syllable 1890. 

x. In English pronunciation s. quantity is.. imper- 
fectly marked 185a. b. S. augment : see Augmknt 
sb. c. A s. writing evidently of immense antiquity 
1884. a. b. Mis English was careful, select, s. 1890. 

B. sb. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 1. A syllabic 
sign ; a character denoting a sy llable 1880. a. 
A syllabic sound ; a vocal sound capable by 
itself of forming a syllable, or constituting the 
essential element of a syllable X890. So Sylla*- 
bical a. (now rare or Obs.) 1530, *ly adv. 
Sylla’bicness, the quality of being s. 

Syllabication (silsebik^i-JSn). 1631. [ad, 

med. L. sill-, syllabicate, -onetn , f. syllabicate , 
f. syllaba Syllable.] next. b. ' r he action 
of making syllabic ; pronunciation as a distinct 
syllable 1857. 

Syllabification (silae'.bifik^'Jan). 1838. [£ 
med.L. syllabifiare , f. syllaba ; see -pication.] 
Formation or construction of syllables ; the ac- 
tion or method of dividing words into syllables. 

What he said was unint<niigib!e ; but.. the s. was 
dbtinct Pok. 

Syllabism (sHfibiz’m). 1883. [ f. L. syllaba 
+ -ism. j a. The use of syllabic characters, b. 
Division into syllables. 

Syllabize (si ‘Ikbaiz), v. 1656. [ad. med. 
I., syllabizare , ad. Gr. avWatil^tir, f. avWa&lf 
Syllable sb. ; see -ize.] trans. To form or 
divide into syllables ; to utter or articulate with 
distinct separation of syllables. 

Syllable (si-lib’l), sb. late ME. AF. 
sillable (OF. -abe), ad. L. syllaba , a. Gr. evA- 
hatMj, f. crvkkap&dueiv to take or put together, 
f. erbv Syn- 4- kapBdvtiv to take.] i. A vocal 
sound or set of sounds uttered with a single 
effort of articulation and forming a word or an 
element of a word ; each of the elements of a 
spoken language comprising a sound of greater 
sonority (vowel or vowel-equivalent) with or 
without one or more sounds of lets sonority 
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(consonants or consonant-equivalents) ; also, a 
character or set of characters forming a corre- 
sponding element of written language, b. U sed 
pregnantly of a word of one syllable, or in ref. 
to a part of a word, considered in relation to 
its significance, late ME. a. The least portion 
or detail of speech or writing (or of something 
expressed or expressible in speech or writing) ; 
the least mention, hint, or tr.ice of something : 
esp. in neg. context, late ME. 

s. Our English tong, hauing in vse chiefly, word ex of 
one a Ascham. b. Those awful syllables, hell, death, 
and sin Cowfer. a. To the last S. of Recorded time 
Shark I know every s. of the matter Goldsm. 

Syllable (siri&b’l), v. 1633. [f. prec.] 

trans. To utter or express in (or as In) syllables 
or articulate speech ; to pronounce syllable by 
syllable ; to utter articulately or distinctly ; to 
articulate, b. To read (something) syllabic by 
syllable ; to read in detail or with close atten- 
tion ; to spell out (rare) 1738. c. To represent 
by syllables (rare) 188 7. 

Airy tongues, that s. mens names On Sands, and 
Shoars, and desert Wildernesses Milt. 

Syllabus (si*lab£s). PI. syllabi (si-liboi) 
or syllabuses (si‘l&b#scz). 1656. [inod.L. 
llabus , orig. misreading of a form of L. sittyba, 
r. cirrvPa title-slip or label. See N.E.D.] 
1. A concise statement or table of the heads of 
a discourse, the contents of a treatise, the sub- 
jects of a series of lectures, etc. ; a compendium, 
abstract, summary, epitome. a. R. C '. Ch. A 
summary statement of points decided and errors 
condemned by eccl. authority; spec . that an- 
nexed to the encyclical Quanta cura of Pope 
Pius IX, 8 Dec. 1864. 1876. 

! | Syllepsis (sile psis). PL -es (-fz). 1577. 
a. late L., a. Or. ovkkrj^/is, f. ovv Syn- + krjipis 
taking.] Gram, and Rhet. A figure by whicli 
a word or a particular form or inflexion of a 
word, is made to refer to two or more other 
words in the same sentence, while properly 
applying to or agreeing with only one of them 
(e.g. a masc. adj. qualifying two sbs., masc. 
and fem. ; a sing, verb serving as predicate to 
two subjects, sing, and pi.), or applying to them 
in different senses (e. g. literal and metaphori- 
cal). Cf. Zeugma. 

Sylleptlc (sile ptik), a. 1865. fad. Gr. 
cvkKrfwrtic6s t f. Ovkkrj\f/it.~\ Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or involving syllepsis. So Sylle*pti- 
cal a. 1846, -ly adv. x8oa. 

II Sylloge (ti'ldtigs). rare. 1686. [a. Gr. 

cvWoyfj, £ ovkklytiv to collect.] A collection ; 
a summary. 

Syllogism (srldtigiz’m). late ME. [a. OF. 
silogisnu, or ad. L* syllogismus, Gr. ovkkoyur- 
/lit, £ OvkXoyt{to0tu to SYLLOGIZE.] 1. Logic . 
An argument expressed or claimed to be ex- 
pressible in the form of two propositions called 
the premisses, containing a common or middle 
term, with a third proposition called the con- 
clusion, resulting necessarily from the other 
two. Example: Omni animal est substantia , 
omnis homo est animal ergo omnis homo est sub- 
stantia . b. transf. and alius . An argument or 
something ironically or humorously regarded 
as such, esp. a specious or subtle argument or 
piece of reasoning ; fin early use, a subtle or 
tricky speech ; a poser; more widely, an artifice, 
trick, late ME. 9 .gen. The form of such 

Arguments, or argumentation in that form ; the 
form or instrument of reasoning from generals 
to particulars. Also, as a mental act : mediate 
inference or deduction. 1588. 

Syllogist (si'bfdgist). 1799. [f. prec. or 

Syllogize ; see -ist.1 One who reasons by 
syllogisms ; one versed in syllogism. 
Syllogistic (silddji-stik), a . (sb.) 1669. 

[ad. L. syllogisticus or Gr. avkXoyiortK&s, £ 
ovk\oyl£*oOcu to Syllogize ; see -istic.1 Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or consisting of 
a syllogism or syllogisms. B. sb. Reasoning 
by syllogisms ; that department of logic which 
deals with syllogisms. Also pi. (see -ics). rare. 
1833. So Syllogi'stical a. (now rare) syllogis- 
tic ; Also, Addicted to reasoning by syllogisms 
1539 ; -iy *dv. 

Syllogization (sblAigaiz^-Jan). rare. 1660. 
[f. next + -AT ion.] The action of syllogizing ; 
syllogistic reasoning. 
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Syllogize (*i •IWjai*), v. late ME. [a. OF. 
sil(l)ogiscr, or ad. med.L. syllogixare , ad. Gr. 
ovkkoyi(to&ai t f. ovv SYN- + koryl(to0ai to 
reckon, infer, f. \6yos discourse, reason.] intr. 
To argue by syllogisms ; to reason syllogisti- 
cally ; also gen. (Also with it.) b, trans. To 
deduce by syllogism. (Only in tr&nsl. and echoes 
of Dante Paradiso x. 138.) 1867. 

To S. is to collect, that is, conclude, or from some 
certain Propositions to draw up the Suram of an 
Argument or Proof 1697. b. Tnose who, as Dante 
says, s. hateful truths Lowell. Hence Syllogi’zer. 
Sylph (silf). 1657. [ad. mod.L. (pl.)ry#/^j, 
G. sylphen (Paracelsus), Perh. an arbitrary 
coinage, blending sylvestris and nympha. J x. 
One of a race of beings or spirits supposed to 
inhabit the air (01 ig. in the system of Paracel- 
sus). b. Applied to a slender graceful woman 
or girl 1838. 3. Gould's name for various 

humming-birds with long forked tails x86x. 
Hence Sy'lphic, Sylphiah adjs. pertaining to, 
resembling, of the nature of, or characteristic 
of a s. 

Sylphld (si'lfid), sb. (a.) 1680. [ad. F. 

sylphide, f. sylphe ; see prec. and -id •]. A little 
or young sylph. Also attnb . or ns adj. 

Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear 1 
Pops. It to S. Queen 'twere given, To show our 
earth the charms of Heaven Scot r. 

|| Sylva, silva (siriva). 1636. [L. silva a 

wood, woodland ; commonly misspelt sylva in 
imitation of Gr. tfAq.] 1. a. A title for a treatise 
on forest trees, or a descriptive list or catalogue 
of trees 1664. b. The trees of a particular 
region or period collectively 1846. fa- A title 
for a collection of pieces, esp. of poems ; also, 
a thesaurus of words or phrases -1787. 
Sylvan, silvan (si-lv&n), sb. and a. 1565. 
[ad. F. sylvain or ad. L. siluanus, sylvan us, f, 
silva , sylva : see prec. and -an.] A. sb. One 
who (or something that) inhabits a wood or 
forest; a being of the woods, a. Mytkol . A 
deity or spirit of the woods, b. A forester ; a 
rustic 1589. c. An animal, esp. a bird, living 
in or frequenting the woods 161a. 

a. Goete-feete Syluans 1616. b. Her private or- 
chards, wall'd on ev'ry side, To lawless sy Ivans all 
access deny'd Pope. 

B. adj. 1. Belonging, pertaining, or relating 
to, situated or performed in, associated with, 
or characteristic of, a wood or woods 1580. 9. 

Consisting of or formed by woods or trees 1594. 
3. Furnished with, abounding in, or having as 
its chief feature, woods or trees ; wooded, 
woody 1667. 

x. May alt the S. Deityea Bee still propitious to you 
Cowley. 3. Os. Wyel thou wanderer thro' the 
woods 1 Words w. 

Sylvanite (sirivAnoit). 1796. [f. (7ra#*)- 
sylvania . where found ; see -ite 1 .J Min. a. 
Native tellurium, with slight admixture of gold, 
iron, etc. b. A telluride of gold and silver 
(sometimes also containing lead), occurring in 
crystids or masses of a steel-^rev, silver-white, 
or yellow colour with metallic lustre. Hence 
Sylvani'tic a. containing s. 

Sylvate, silvate (gi-lvrit). 1836. [f. Syl- 
vic -i- -ate 1 c.1 Chevn. A salt of sylvic acid. 
Sylvatic, silvatic (silvse’tik), a. rare. 
x66x. [ad. L. silvaticus, f. silva Sylva ; see 
-atic.] Belonging to or found in woods; of 
the nature of a wood or woodland ; sylvan ; 
f transf. rustic, boorish. 

Sylvester (srlvestex). 1838. [Proper 
name.] St. Sylvester’s day, Dec. 31. 
Sylvestrian, sil- (silve'striAn), a. 1 1657. 

f. L. silvestris +-an.] Belonging to or found 
in woods ; sylvan, rustic. 

Sylve-stnan, a. 2 and sb. 1693. [L Sylves- 
ter (see below) + -IAN.] Ch. Hist. Belonging 
to, or a member of, an order of Benedictines 
founded by Sylvester Gozzolini in la^x. 

Sylvian (silviin), a. 1 i87i.JTad. r . sylvien, 
f. Francis de la bo& Sylvius, a Flemish anatom- 
ist ( 1614-1673).] A nat . Described by or named 
after the anatomist Sylvius: applied to certain 
structures in the brain. 

Sylvian, a. a (sb.) 1891. [£ mocLL. Sylvia , 
f. L. silva a wood.] Omith . Belonging to the 
genus Sylvia or family Sylviidet of osetne pas- 
serine birds (the warblers). B. sb. A bird of 
this genus or family. 
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Sylvie, «Uvlc («i Mlc), «. 1836. [ad. F. 

sylvique, f. L. sylva , silva a wood ; see -ic x b . ] 
Chem. S. acid\ a colourless crystalline sub- 
stance, isomeric with pinic acid, forming a 
constituent of colophony or turpentine-resin. 

Sylvicolino (silyrkdloin), a. and sb. 1879. 
[ad. mod.L. Sylvicolino r, f. Sylvie ola, a former 
generic name, *■ L. silvicola inhabiting woods; 
see -ins *.] Omith. A. adj. Belonging to the 
Sylvicolinee , a former division of the family 
then called Sylvicolidee (now Mniotiltidse ), 
comprising the typical American warblers. B* 
sb. A bird of this division. 

Sylviculture, sllvi- (si-lvikriti&r, -tjax). 
1880. [ad. F., f. L. sylva , silva a wood + F. 
culture cultivation.] The cultivation of woods 
or forests ; the growing and tending of trees as 
a department of forestry. Hence Sylviciri- 
turist, a person engaged or skilled in s. 

Sylvine (si'lviD). 185a [a. F., from the 

old name of the salt, sal digestivus Sylvit ; see 
-INK B .] Min. Native potassium chloride, occur- 
ring in some salt-mines aud on Mount Vesuvius. 
Also called Sy'lvite. 

Sym- (sim), prtjix , repr. Gr. ovp-, assimi- 
lated form of ovv- Syn-, before labials (8, m» 
it, <f > , \p). hence in words of Gr. derivation in 
Latin and modern languages before b , m, p. 
Symble pharon, Path. [Gr. fr\b<papov eyelid] 
adhesion of the eyelid to the eyebalL Sympel- 
moua (simpedmas), a. [Gr. rrlK/ui sole of the 
foot] Omith. having the tendons of the deep 
flexors of the toes united before separating to 
each of the four digits. Sympetalous (sira- 
pe-tAlos), a. Bot. t Living the petals united ; 
gamopetalous. Symphyllous (simfidas), a. 
[Gr. (pvkkov leaf] Hot. having the perianth- 
leaves united ; gamophyllous. Sympolar (stm- 
pJ'-lAj), a. Grom, reciprocally polar: said of a 
pair of polyhedra so related that every face of 
each corresponds 10 a summit of the other. 

F Symbiosis (simbiJu-sis, -bai-). 1877. 

mod.L.. ad. Gr. a living together, 

f. ovp&iovv to live together, f. avfifiios adj. 
living together, sb. companion, partner, f. ovv 
Sym- + plot life.] BioL Association of two 
different organisms (usu. two plants, or an 
animal and a plant) which live attached to each 
other, or one as a tenant of the other, and con- 
tribute to each other's support. Hence Sym- 
biotic a. Biol, associated or living in 8.; 
relating to or involving s. ; -ly adv. 

Symbol (si mbal), 1490. [ad. late L. 
symbolum, a. Gr. aifipokov mark, token, ticket, 

' tessera ’, 1. ovv Sym - + root of Pokif, 06\ot a 
throw.] x. A formal authoritative statement 
of the religious belief of the Christian church, 
or of a particular church or sect ; a creed or 
confession of faith, *p*r. the Apostles' Creed, 
fb. transf A brief or sententious statement ; a 
formula, motto, maxim; occas. a summary, 
synopsis -X751. 9. Something that stands for, 

represents, or denotes something else (not by 
exact resemblance, but by vague suggestion, or 
by some accidental or conventional relation) ; 
esp. a material object representing or taken to 
represent sometning immaterial or abstract 
X590. b. An object representing something 
sacred ; spec, (ah sol.) either of the elements in 
the eucharist, as representing the body and 
blood of Christ 1671. c. V am ism. A small 
device on a coin, additional to and usu, inde- 
pendent of the main device or ' type ’ 1883. d. 
Symbols collectively ; symbolism (rare) 1836. 
3. A written character or mark used to repre- 
sent something ; a letter, figure, or sign con- 
ventionally standing for some object, process, 
etc. 1620. 

s. The credo sad mibole of the feyth Caxtow. b. 
The celebrated a. of Pythagoras, amimv rnv 

r)x*i nporrmvvn ; * when the wind hlowa^ worship its 
echo* Johnson, s. halt as incorruptible, was the 
Simbole of friendship Sis T. Bkownx. The offering 
of incense is a natural s. of adoration 1865. 3. Sym- 

boles, are Letters used for Numbers in Algebra sjeo. 
Table of Symbols of the elementary bodies 0844, 
Hence Sy*mbOl v. trans. — Symbolus 11 . x. 
fSymbol, sb . 9 1697. [ad. JL symbola , a. 
Gr. ovfi&oki), £ cvp.p6.Kkuv to put together, f. 
ovv Sym- + P&kkuv to throw,] A contribution 
(properly to a feast or picnic) ; a share, portion* 
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The persona who ere to be judged, .shall all appear 
to receive ther S. Jbk. Taylob* Let me contribute 
my Symbols on this Subject Fuller. 

Symbolic (simbp*lik), a. 1656. fad. late 
L. symboltcus , a. Gr., f. avp&okov Symbol sb. 1 ; 
•ee -ic.] 1. Having the character of a symbol 

or representative sign or mark; constituting 
or serving as a symbol (0/something) 1680. a. 
Consisting of t denoted by, or involving the use 
of written symbols or significant characters; spec. 
in Math. 1656. 3. Expressed, denoted, or con- 
veyed by means of a symbol or set of symbols *, 
concerning, involving, or depending upon re- 
presentation by symbols ; also, dealing with or 
using symbols 1684. 4. Pertaining to or of the 

nature of a formal confession of faith 1867, So 
Symbolical a. 1607. Symbolically adv. 1603. 
Symbolicalness 1633. 

Symbolics (simfyvliks). 1657. [pi. of prec. 
used subst (see -ics, -IC 2).] *fi. The use of 
written symbols, as in mathematics. Hobbes. 

a. The study of creeds and confessions of faith, 
as a branch of theology 1847. 

Symbolism (si'mbdliz’m). 1654. [f. Sym- 
bol sb. 1 + -ism.] 1. The practice of representing 
things by symbols, or of giving a symbolic cha- 
racter to objects or acts ; the systematic use of 
symbols ; hence, symbols collectively or gene- 
rally. b. A symbolic meaning attributed to 
natural objects or facts 1835. c. The use of 
symbols In literature or art ; spec . the principles 
or practice of the Symbolists 1866. a. The use, 
or a set or system, of written symbols 1864. 
g. — prec. a. 1846. 

1. Heraldry grew out of a 1870. a. I had . . invented 
a short-hand s. for crystalline forms Kitskin. 

Symbolist (si -rnb^ist). 1585. [f. Symbol 
id. 1 +-IST.] x. Ch. Hist. One who holds that 
the elements in the Eucharist are mere symbols 
of the body and blood of Christ Obs. exc. Hist. 

a. One who uses symbols, or practises symbolism 

1812. b. One who uses symbolism in art or 
literature : (a) A painter who aims at symbolizing 
ideas rather than representing the form or aspect 
of actual objects ; spec . applied to a recent school 
of painters who use representations of objects 
and schemes of colour to suggest ideas or states 
of mind ; (3) One of a recent school of French 
poets who aim at representing ideas and emo- 
tions by indirect suggestion rather than by 
direct expression, ana attach a symbolic mean- 
ing to particular objects, words, sounds, etc. 
1893. 3, One versed in the study or interpre- 

tation of symbols or symbolism 1839. Hence 
Symboll’atic, -al adjs. pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of as,; belonging to or characterised 
by symbolism ; 4y adv. 

Symbolization (si:mbdldiz£ jan). 1603. 
[ad. F. v f. sym bo User to Symbolize.] z. fa. 
The fact of ^symbolizing' in nature or quality ; 
agreement or participation in qualities -1693. 

b. The action of * symbolising ' m tenets or 
practice ; conformity (with). Now ran or Obs. 
1633. a. The action of symbolising ; repre- 
sentation by a symbol or symbols ; transf. some- 
thing in which this is exemplified ; a symbol or 
symoolism 1603. b. Representation by written 
symbols « transf. a sot of written symbols or 
characters 184a* 

Symbolize (srmbdtoiz), v. 159a [ad. F. 
sytnboliser, ad. mod.L. symbol stare, f. symbolum 
Symbol jJ. 1 ; see -1ZE.] L tx. intr To agree 
or harmonise in qualities or nature (or in some 
quality) ; s. with , to partake of the qualities or 
nature of; hence often — to be like, resemble 
-1816. +b. To combine, unite, as elements 
having qualities in common j to form a harmo- 
nious union or combination -1628. fc. trams. 
To mix, combine, unite (elements or substances) 
-1610. a. intr. To agree In belief or practice 
(esp. religious) ; to comply, conform. Now rare 
or Obs. 1605. H* im trams . a. To represent by 
a symbol or symbols. Also ahsot, 160 6. b» To 
be a symbol of ; to typify 1603. a . To make 
into or treat as a symbol ; to regard as symbolic 
or emblematic (rare) 1646. uL To formulate 
or express in a creed or confession of faith 
1895. Hence SymboUxer (rare), one who or 
that whloh symbolises. 

Symbolography (rimWlygrAfi). 1889. 
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[f. Gr. ovp&ohov + -ypaspla, -graphy.] Sym- 
bolic writing 

Symbology (simtyd5dgi) k 1840. [ad. 
mod. L. symbologia , shortened form of *symbo- 
lolegia % f. Gr. ovpQokov Symbol sb. 1 ; see -logy, j 
The science or study of symbols ; loosely , the 
use of symbols, or symbols collectively; sym- 
bolism. So Symbolo’gical a Symbo'logiat 
(rare). 

Symbololatry (simWlylitri). 1828. [f. 

Gr. avpfi okov Symbol sb . 1 + KaTptIa worship; 
see -lathy. J Worship of or excessive venera- 
tion for symbols (in any sense). 

It Symmelia (simf-lii). 1894. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. abv Sym- + filXos limb ; see -IA *.] Path. 
A form of monstrosity in which a pair of limbs, 
esp. the hinder limbs, are fused into one, 
Symmetral (si-mdtr&l), a. 1660. [f. Gr.-L. 
symmetros commensurate, proportionable (f. Gr. 
avv Sym- + plrpov measure) + -AL x.] + 

Commensurate with the Divine idea or pattern ; 
agreeing with the word of God : applied to the 
early church or its times, etc. -1685. a. Geom. 
Related to or determining symmetry ; about 
which a figure is symmetrical ; as in j. axis , 
plane — axis or plane of symmetry 1878. 
+Symme*trian. rare. 1586. [f. L. sym- 

metria Symmetry + -an.] An advocate of, or 
one studious of, symmetry -1623. 

Symmetric (sime-trik), a. 1796. [f. Sym- 
metry + -ic.] « next. 

Symmetrical (simetrikAl), a. 1751. [f. 
Symmetry + -ical, after geometrical.] Cha- 
racterized by or exhibiting symmetry, x. Hav- 
ing the parts or elements regularly and harmo- 
niously arranged ; regular in form ; well-pro- 
portioned ; balanced. 9. Geom., etc. Said of a 
figure or body whose points or parts are equably 
distributed about a dividing line, plane, or 
point, i. e. arranged in pairs or sets so that 
those of each pair or set are at equal distances 
on opposite sides of such line, plane, or point ; 
consisting of, or capable of being divided into, 
two or more exactly similar and equal parts. 
Also said of the form of such a figure or object, 
of its parts or thrir arrangement, or of any part 
in relation to the corresponding part 1794. b. 
Alg. and Higher Math. Applied to an expres- 
sion, function, or equation whose value is never 
altered by interchanging the values of any two 
of the variables or unknown quantities 1816. 

c. Photogr. Applied to a lens of symmetrical 
form ; also ellipt. as sb. — symmetrical lens 
1890. 3. a. Dot. Of a flower - Isomerous x. 

1849. b. Anat. and Zool. Having similar or 
corresponding parts or organs on opposite sides 
of a dividing plane, or regularly arranged 
around an axis or centre ; consisting of two or 
more similar or corresponding divisions. Also 
said of the parts, (b) Path. Of a disease : Affect- 
ing such corresponding parts or organs simul- 
taneously. 1851. 

z. The s. clauses of Pope's logical metre Ruskin. a 
b. S. or symmetric determinant , a determinant in 
which the constituents in each row are the same re- 
spectively, and in the same order, as those in the 
corresponding column, and which is therefore sym- 
metrical about its principal diagonal. Hence Sym- 
me*trically ado., -nets. 

Symmetrize (si’metraiz), v. 1786. [ad. F. 
symitriser , or f. Symmetry + -IZE.J +1. intr. 
To be symmetrical ; to correspond symmetri- 
cally. H. Walpole, a. trans. To make sym- 
metrical | to reduce to symmetry 1796. 
Symmetrophobla (sitradtraphda'bii). 1809. 
[irreg. f. next + -O- + -PHOBIA.] Dread or 
avoidance of symmetry, as shown or supposed 
to be shown in Egyptian temples, Japanese 
art, etc* 

Symmetry (si*m8tri). 1541. [a.F. 
metrie , or ad. late L. symmetria , a. Gr. 
avppvrpla^ {. avpptrpos, C avv Sym- + pl- 
rpov measure.] fi. Mutual relation of parts in 
respect of magnitude and position; relative 
measurement and arrangement of parts ; pro- 
portion -1730. a. Due or just proportion; bar- 
mony of parts with each other and With the 
whole } fitting, regular, or balanced arrange- 
ment and relation of parts or elements ; the j 
condition or quality of being well-proportioned 1 
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or well-balanced. In stricter use : Exact cor- 
respondence in size and position of opposite 
parts; equable distribution of parts about a 
dividing line or centre. (As an attribute either 
of the whole or of the parts composing it.) 1599. 
3. Various spec, and techn. uses. fa. Physiol, 
Harmonious working of the bodily functions* 
producing a healthy temperament or condition 
-154Z. b. Geom., etc. Exact correspondence in 
position of the several points or parts of a figure 
or body with ref. to a dividing line, plane, or 
point (or a number of lines or planes); arrange- 
ment of all the points of a figure or system in 
pairs (or sets) so tliat those of each pair (or set) 
are at equal distances or opposite sides of such 
line, plane, or point 1823. (b)Alf. and Higher 
Math. The fact of being symmetrical, as an ex- 
pression or function : see Symmetrical 2 b. 
x888. c. Anat. and Zool. Arrangement of parts 
or organs in pairs or sets on opposite sides of a 
dividing plane, or around an axis or centre; 
repetition of similar corresponding parts in the 
two halves, or other number of divisions, of the 
body, (b) Path, Affection of such correspond- 
ing parts simultaneously by the same disease. 
1840. d. Sol. Equality of the number of parts 
in the several whorls of the flower 1845. 

1. True and native beauty consists in the just com- 
posure and symetrie of the parts of the body 1650. 
3. b. Axis 0/ j., centre of s., plane ef J., the line, point, 
or plane about which a figure or body is symmetrical. 
1. e. which bisects every straight line joining a pair of 
corresponding points of such figure 01 body. 

Symmory (sim6ri). 1847. [*d. Gr. avp^ 
popla , {. cvppopos sharing (sc. the burden of 
taxation), f. avv SYM- 4- pop- (■■ pi pot portion, 
share).] Anc. Gr. Hist . Each of the companies 
or fellowships, graded according to wealth, into 
which the citizens of Athens and other cities 
were divided for purposes of taxation. 
Sympathetic (simpfl>etik), a. (sb.) 1644. 
[ad. mod.L. sympatheticus , a. Gr. avpirabijneds, 
f. avpnaOeiv, after ira$ij-n*6t Pathetic.] x. 
Pertaining to, involving, depending on, acting 
or effected by * sympathy or a (real or sup- 
posed) affinity, correspondence, or occult in- 
fluence. Now chiefly Hist. b. Physiol, and 
Path. Produced by ' sympathy ’ (see Sym- 
pathy 1 b) : applied to a condition, action, or 
disorder induced in a person, or in an organ or 
part of the body, by a similar or corresponding 
one in another 1728. c. Anat . Designating one 
of the two great nerve^systems in vertebrates 
(the other being the cerebrospinal), consisting 
of a double chain of ganglia, with connecting 
fibres, along the vertebral column, giving off 
brandies and plexuses which supply the viscera 
and blood-vessels and maintain relations be- 
tween their various activities ; belonging to or 
forming part of this system. Also applied to a 
similar set of nerves supplying the viscera in 
some invertebrates. 1769. d. Physics. Used in 
ref. to sounds produced by responsive vibrations 
induced in one body by transmission of vibra- 
tions from another 1839. 9. + Agreeing, har- 

monious, befitting, consonant, accordant (obs.)\ 
according with one’s feelings or indinations, 
congenial 1673. 3* a. Feeling or susceptible of 
sympathy ; sharing or affected by the feelings 
of another or others ; sympathizing, compas- 
sionate 1718. b. Pertaining to, of the nature 
of, characterized by, arising from, or expressive 
of sympathy or fellow-feeling 1684. 

x. S. powder — ' powder of sympathy ' 1 see Sym- 
pathy x. S. ink, a name for various colourless liquid 
compositions used as ink, the writing with which re- 
mains Invisible until the colour b developed by heat 
or some chemical reagent, a Now o'er the soothed 
accordant heart we Teel A a twilight slowly steal 
Woaosw. 3. A. An no usually tender and s. audience 
Dickens, b. The head of the Coal Miners' Union 
is opposed to a strikes 1901. 

B. sb. I. Anat. Short for s. nerve or system 1 
see x c above 2808. 9. a. A person affected 

by ' sympathy ' (Sympathy x b) ; one who Is 
susceptible or sensitive to hypnotic or similar 
influence, b. A sympathiser (rare). 1888, So 
tSympathe*tical a* 1639, 4 y adv. x6ax. 
SympaUric (simpsejak), a. Now rare or 
Obs, 1659. fad. F, sympatkique, ad. mod.L. 
•sympathies", l. symfathia Sympathy; see-ic.] 
f x. — prec* A x, s o» 9, -X684. a, m prec. x e* 
1836. 
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Sympathist (sPmpiJrist). ran. 1819. [f. 
Sympathy +-ist.] One who sympathizes, a 
sympathizer. 

Sympathize (si'mpfi>2iz), v. 1588. [a. F. 

sympathiser , f. sympathic SYMPATHY ; see-IZE.] 
x. tntr. To suffer with or like another ; to be 
affected in consequence of the affection of some 
one or somethin? else ; to respond sympatheti- 
cally to some influence ; spec, in Path . to be or 
become disordered in consequence of the dis- 
order of some other part. Const, with, 1597. 
ta. a. To have an affinity ; to agree in nature, 
disposition, qualities, or fortunes; to be alike ; 
with with , to be like, resemble -1668. fb. To 
agree, be in harmony, accord, harmonize with 
-17x1, t3. trans . To agree with, correspond 

to, match -1606. *tb. To represent or express 
by something corresponding or fitting ; to ap- 
prehend mentally by the analogy of something 
else -1645. fc. To make up or compound of 
corresponding parts or elements ; to form or 
contrive harmoniously or consistently -1606. 
4. *«/r. To feel sympathy; to have a fellow- 
feeling; to share the feelings of another or 
others; spec, to be affected with pity for the 
suffering or sorrow of another, to feel com- 
passion. Const, with a person (or, in extended 
or fig. use, a thing), in, with (rarely fat) a 
feeling, experience, etc. 1605. b. transf. To 
express sympathy ; to condole {with a person) 
1748. c. In weakened sense : To agree or be 
disposed to agree in some opinion or way of 
thinking, to be of (about) the same mind with 
a person or party; also, with in or (now usu.) 
withy to approve or incline to approve, to regard 
with favour (a scheme, cause, etc.) 1828. 

1. The mind will s. so much with the anguish and 
debility of the body,' that it will be.. too distracted to 
fix itself in meditation 181a. a. a. Hen V, in. vii. 
158. b. Nature in aw to him Had dofTt her gawdy 
trim. With her great Master so to s. Milt. 3. 
Rick. //, v. i. 46. b. Thou truly faire, wert truly 
simpathi7.de, In true plaine words, by thy true telling 
friend Shaks. C. L.L.L. in. i. 5a. 4 <a Friends find 

foes pittyed my case, sympathized with me 1685. 
C. Pope . .sympathized with his schemes 1880. Hence 
Sympathizer, one who or that which sympathizes. 

Sympathy (si*mp 4 ])i). 1579. [ad. late L. 
sympathies , a. Gr. ovpndOtta, f. ov/x naOifs, f. ovv 
Sym- + vaO- t root of ir<£0os suffering, vdox*tv 
to suffer.] 1. A (real or supposed) affinity be- 
tween certain things, by virtue of which they 
are similarly or correspondingly affected by the 
same influence, affect or influence one another 
(esp. in some occult way), or attract or tend to- 
wards each other. Obs. exc. Hist. 1586. b. 
Physiol . and Path. A relation between two 
bodily organs or parts (or between two persons) 
such that disorder, or any condition, of the one 
induces a corresponding condition in the other 
1603. a. Agreement, accord, harmony, con- 
sonance, concord ; agreement in qualities, like- 
ness, conformity, correspondence. Obs. or 
merged in 3 a. 1579. 8- a. Conformity of feel- 

ings, inclinations, or temperament, which makes 
persons agreeable to each other; community 
of feeling, harmony of disposition 1596. b. The 
quality or state of being affected by the condi- 
tion of another with a feeling similar or corre- 
sponding to that of the other; the fact or 
capacity of entering into or sharing the feelings 
of another or others; fellow-feeling. Also, a 
feeling or frame of mind evoked by or respon- 
sive to some external influence. Const with 
(a person, etc., or a feeling). 1662. c. spec. The 
quality or state of being thus affected by the 
suffering or sorrow of another ; a feeling of com- 
passion or commiseration 1600. d. In weakened 
sense : A favourable attitude of mind towards 
a cause, etc. ; disposition to agree or approve 
1823. 

1. Poivder of s. (s.~powder), a powder supposed to 
heal wounds by * sympathy* on being applied to a 
handkerchief or garment stained with blood from the 
wound, or to the weapon with which the wound was 
inflicted ; also called sympathetic powder. Pbr. In s. 
with (Comm.), used in market reports in ref. to a rise 
or fall in the price of a commodity induced by a rise 
or fall in that of another, a. There should be., aim- 
pathy in yeares, Manners, and Beauties: all which 
the Moore is defective in Shaks. 3. a. They enjoy 
the a. of kindred souls 1876. b. With answering looks 
Of sympathie and love Milt. c. To awaken some- 
thing of s, for the unfortunate natives Buikk. d. 
He had no a. with the anti-opium party 1893. 


||Symphonia (simfJo’nU). 1579. [L.,a. Gr. 

ovyuptuvla .') * SYMPHONY 2, 3, 5. 

Symphonic (simfynik), a. ( sb .) 1864. [f. 
Symphony + -ic, after harmonic .] 1. a. « 
Homophonous 2. b. Applied to a shorthand 
sign denoting more than one sound. 1880. a. 
Harmonious {rare) 1864. 8- Mus. Of, pertain- 

ing to, or having the form or character of a 
symphony. Also transf. in ref. to poetry. 1864. 

3. S. poem (tr. G. symphonische dichtung), a descrip- 
tive orchestral composition of the character and di- 
mensions of a. symphony, but freer in form, founded 
on some special poetic theme or idea. So fSym- 
pho ideal a. (rare) =* sense a. 1589-1650. 

Symphonious (simfJu-nias), a. Only 
literary. 1652. [f. L. symphonia Symphony + 
-ous, after harmonious.] 1. Full of or charac- 
terized by 1 symphony ’ or harmony of sounds: 
— Harmonious 2. b.fig. or gen. — Harmoni- 
ous x. Const, to, with . 1742. 9 . Sounding 

together or in concert 1816. 

1. The sound S. of ten thousand Harpes, that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies Milt. Hence Sympho’niously 
adv. harmoniously. 

Symphonist (armfdnist). 1789. [f. next 

or Symphony + -ist.] A composer of sym- 
phonies. 

Symphonize (srmfJnsiz), v. Now rare or 
Obs . 1491. If. next ; see -ize.] 1. intr. To 
sing or sound together, in concert, or in har- 
mony. fa. To agree, be in accordance, har- 
monize {with something) -1712. 

Symphony (srmtfni). ME. [a. OF. sim- 
phonie, ad. L. symphonia, aGr. ovn<pojvia agree- 
ment or concord of sound, f. ovpupwvos, f. ovv 
Sym- + 0<uvt 7 sound.] +1. Used vaguely, after 
late L. symphonia, as a name for different musi- 
cal instruments -1602. 2. Harmony of sound, 

esp. of musical sounds ; concord, consonance. 
Also occas. of speech-sounds, as in verse. Now 
rare or Obs . 1440. 3. Harmony (in general), 
agreement, accord, concord, congruity. Now 
rare or Obs. 1598. 4. (transf. from 2.) Music 

in parts, sung or played by a number of per- 
formers with pleasing effect ; concerted or har- 
monious music ; a performance or strain of such 
music. Chiefly poet, or rhet. 1599. b. fig. A 
collection of utterances, or sounds of any kind, 
likened to concerted music; a 'chorus * (of 
praise, etc.) 1654. c. Applied to a collection 
or composition of various colours which har- 
monize, with pleasing or brilliant effect 1874. 
5. Mus. a. A passage for instruments alone (or, 
by extension, for a single instrument) occurring 
in a vocal composition as an introduction, inter- 
lude, or close to an accompaniment ; also, a 
short instrumental movement occurring be- 
tween vocal movements, as the * Pastoral Sym- 
phony* in Handel’s ‘Messiah’; also formerly 
applied to a more extended instrumental piece, 
often in several movements, forming the over- 
ture to an opera or other vocal work of large 
dimensions i66x. b. An elaborate orchestral 
composition in three or more movements, orig. 
developed from the operatic overture (see prec 
sense), similar in form to a sonata, but usu. of 
grander dimensions and broader style 1789. 

1. With harpe and pype and symphony® Chaucer. 
The strings of natures s. Are crackt Marston. 3. 
Their domestic a was liable to furious flaws Carlylk. 
4. From afar I beard a suddain S. of War Drydrn. 
c. Symphonies of colour, like Whistler's 1874. 5. a. 

Thir gold'n Harps they took /a .and with Praeamble 
sweet Of charming symphonic they introduce Thir 
sacred Song Milt. 

Symphyo- (si*mfi*), before a vowel syni- 
pby-t used as comb, form of Gr. ovpuptdjs grow - 
ing or grown together. 

Symphysial (simfi ziil), a. 1835. [f. Sym- 
physis + -al i.] Of or pertaining to, situated at, 
or forming a symphysis. So Sympby*Blan a. 
Symphysio-, also -eo- (after Fr. -do-, from 
stem ovpiQvoi - of Gr. obpupvoii), comb, form of 
next. Sy:mphyalo'tomy (Gr. -ropla cutting], 
the operation of cutting through the symphysis 
pubis to facilitate delivery. 

Symphysis (si*mfisis). 1578. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. odfupvott a growing together 1 ovv SYM-+ 
<pv<nt growth.] x. Anat. and Zool. The union 
of two bones or skeletal elements originally 
I separate, either by fusion of the bony substance 
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{synostosis) or by intervening cartilage (syn- 
chondrosis) ; the part or line of junction where 
this takes or has taken place : used esp. of such 
union of two similar bones on opposite sides of 
the body in the median line, as that of the 
pubic bones (symphysis pubis) or of the two 
halves of the lower jaw-bone (s. mandibulm or 
menti). a. Bot. Coalescence or fusion of parts 
of a plant normally distinct 1866. 

Sympbytic (simfllik), a. rare . 1871. [ad. 
Gr. cvfx<pvrtn6s t f. cvjxfpvetv to make to grow 
together, f. ovv Sym- + ipv- to grow.] Formed 
by or involving coalescence or fusion of two 
parts or elements. Hence Symphyo tically adv. 
in the way of such coalescence or fusion ; so 
Symphytism (tendency to) such coalescence 
or fusion. 

Sympiesometer (shmpte^mto.i). 1817. 
[irreg. f.Gr. avp.nUois compression (f. ovfxmffrtv 
to compress, f. ovv Sym- + mlfav to press) + 
-ometer .1 A form of barometer in which the 
column of liquid in the tube has above it a body 
of confined air or other gas (instead of a 
vacuum), so that the pressure of the atmosphere 
acts against the weight of the liquid and the 
elastic pressure of the gas ; a thermometer is 
attached for eoi rection of the readings accord- 
ing to the expansion or contraction of the gas 
with changes of temperature. 

Symplectic (simpledciik), a. and sb. 1839. 
[ad. Gr. avpirKtHTUcds, {. ovv Sym- + itkbtuv 
to twine, plait, weave ; see -IC.) A. adj. Epi- 
thet of a bone of the suspensonum in the skull 
of fishes, between the hyomandibular and the 
quadrate bones. B. sb. The symplectic bone. 

|| Symploce (si*mpWs*). 1577. [Late L„ a. 
Gr. ovfinKoKrf an interweaving, 1. adv Sym- + 
srXtKfiv (see prec.).] Rhet. A figure consisting 
in the repetition of one word or phrase at the 
beginning, and of another at the end, of succes- 
sive clauses or sentences ; a combination of 
anaphora and epistrophe. 

Sympode (srmp<?url). 1880. Bot. Angli- 
cized form of Sympohium. 

||Sympodia (sirapJ«-di&). 1848. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ffVftiroJ- with the feet together + -I A 1 .] A 
malformation in which the legs or lower ex- 
tremities are united. 

Sympodial (simp<?u-di&l), a. 1875. [C 
next.] 1. Bot. Pertaining or relating to, of tho 
nature of, or producing a sympodium. a. 
Anal. Affected with sympodia ; having tbo 
lower extremities united 1902. 

||Sympodium (simpiu di#m). PI. -la. 186a. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ovv Sym- + irofl- oovs foot.] Bot. 
An apparent axis or stem in a dlchotomously 
branched plant, made up of the bases of suc- 
cessive branches so arranged as to resemble A 
simple or monopodial axis; a pseudaxis. 
Symposiac (simp^’zidek), sb. and a . 1603. 
fad. late. L. symposiacus adj., in neut pi. sym- 
postaca , or Gr. ovfxrrootasebs adj. f f. ovfindoiov 
Symposium; see -ac.] A. sb. A symposiac 
meeting or conversation, or an account of one ; 
a symposium. Now rare or Obs. B. adj. Of, 
pertaining to, or suitable for a symposium ; of 
the nature of a symposium ; convivial 164a. 

S ymposiarch (simpifr'zinjk). 1603. [ad. 
Gr. ov/xirooiapxot, f. ovuirboiov Symposium + 
&px6s ruler, chief.] The master, director, or 
' president of a symposium ; the leader of a con- 
vivial gathering. 

Symp 08 last(simpJa'zi 8 est). 1656, [ad.Gr. 
type *ovprrooiaorijs, f. ovpirooid(§tv to drink 
together, f. ovpndcrtov] 1. A memtier of a 
drinking party. a* One who contributes to a 
' symposium ' on some topic 1878. 
Symposium (simpltrztfm). PI. -ia (rarely 
•luma). 1586. [a, L. symposium, ad. Gr. ovf*- 
vdoiov, f. evpnr&rrjt fellow-drinker, f. ovv Sym- 
4- 1 rbrrfs drinker.] x. A drinking-party ; a con- 
vivial meeting for drinking, conversation, and 
intellectual entertainment b. An account of 
such a meeting or the conversation at It ; spec. 
the title of one of Plato’s dialogues 1586. a. 
transf. A meeting or conference for discussion of 
some subject; hence, a collection of opinions 
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delivered, or a series of articles contributed, bv a 
number of persons on some special topic 1784. 

1. Our s. at the King's head broke up 1787. 

Symptom (si-mptsm). [Late ME. syntho- 
ma, sinthoma , medieval ff. late L. symptoma, 
a. Gr. aufivTUfia chance, accident, mischance, 
disease, f. avfitrlvTotv to fall together, fall upon, 
happen to, f. adv Sym- + irinreiv to fall. In 
mod. use, ad. F. symptoms, or directly ad. L. 
symptoma .] 1. Path. A (bodily or mental) 

phenomenon, circumstance, or change of con- 
dition arising from and accompanying a disease 
or affection and constituting an indication or 
evidence of it ; a characteristic sign of some 
particular disease. 9. gen . A phenomenon or 
circumstance accompanying some condition, 
process, feeling, etc., and serving as evidence 
of it (orig. and prop, of something evil) ; a sign 
or indication of something 1611. b. With neg. 
expressed or implied: A slight, or the least, 
sign of something ; a trace, vestige 1722. 

I. His skin was hot, and his pulse strong. These 
Symptoms could be nttiibmed to. .inflammation of 
tho brain. Abbrnkthy. attrib : 8. -complex, -group, 
a set of symptoms occuiring together and character- 
izing or constituting a particular disease or affection, 
a. Symptoms of discontent began to appear Macaulay. 

Symptomatic (simpt£inoe*tik), a. {sb.) 

1698. [ad. F. symptomatic] tie or late L. symfto- 
maticus , f. symptomat-, symptoma Symptom ; 
see -ic.] 1. Path . Of the nature of, or con- 

stituting, a symptom of disease; spec, applied 
to a secondary disease or morbid state arising 
from and accompanying a primary one (onp. to 
idiopathic ). 9. Relating to or concerned with 

symptoms 1767. 3. pyn. That is a symptom of 

something ; characteristic and indicative of 
*751- 

1. S. of a weak «»tate of stomnch L Hunt. a. The 
mere s. practitioner 1843. 3. The s. smoke has puffed 

up from the social volcano 1847. 

B. sb. in pi, Symptoma*tlcs •-*» Symptoma- 
tology 1748. So Symptoma -tical a. in senses 
X, 3 (now rare or Obs.) 1586, -ly adv. 1615. 

Symptomatize (si-mptfm&taiz), v. 1794. 

[f. Gr. avpvTOipar-^ avyinrcvpa SYMPTOM + 
-IZE.] Ira ns. To be a symptom of ; to charac- 
terize or indicate as a symptom. 
Symptomatology (sbmptJmfitplodsl). 
1798. [ad. mod. L. symptomatologia ; see SYMP- 
TOM and -logy.] 1. The study of symptoms ; 
that branch of pathology which treats of the 
symptoms of disease ; also, a discourse or 
treatise on symptoms 1804. 9. transf. The 

symptoms of a disease collectively (as a subject 
of study) 1798. 

Syn- (sin), prefix, latinized form of Gr. 
ovv - («* avv prep, with), together, similarly, 
alike, occurring in many modem scientific 
terms. (It undergoes assimilation before con- 
sonants : before / to syl-, before labials to Sym- 
(q.v.), before simple s to sys - ; before s + conso- 
nant and m it is reduced to jry-.) 

Synaxmic (Gr. aw \ point] a. Bot. having the 
stamens and pistils ripening at the same time; so 
Syna’cmy, simultaneous ripening of the stamens 
and pistils of a flower. Syn&nthe*reoua, a. {rare) 
Bot. belonging to the Synanihertm ( *=> Composite) ; 
having the anthers anited. Synanthe*sis, Bot. simul- 
taneous ripening of the atamens and pistils in a flower ; 
hence Synantne*tic (-he’tik) a. Syna’nthous, 
a. Bot. {a) applied to plants whose leaves expand at 
the same time as the flowers ; (b) characterised by syn- 
anthy. Syna'nthy, abnormal union or fusion of 
two or more flowers. SynA'ptaee (Gr. ewsenk 
Joined together] Chem. an albuminous ferment found 
in almonds and other oily seeds ; also called emulsin. 
Synapti cula, each of a number of transverse calca- 
reous processes connecting the septa in certain corals. 
||Synarthro‘eie [Gr. ApSpuvtf jointing) Anat. a form 
of articulation in which the bones are firmly fixed so as 


number of carpels in one flower. Synca’rpoua, a, 
consisting of united or adherent carpels. Synchon- 
dro'sia [Gr. vovftpov cartilage] Anat . the junction 
of two bones by cartilage f the structure or part in 
which this takes place 1 hence Synchondro’aial, a. 
Syncotyle’donous, m. Bot, having the cotyledons 
united. Sy ncrante*rian, a. Anat having the teeth 
in a continuous row, as certain makes. IlSyncy* 
timn (-si*tt#in, -si ‘Ji#mHGr. mf roe receptacle] Biot (*) 
ngle cell or protoplasmic mass containing several 


nuclei, formed by fusion of a number of^ceUs without 
fiirioo of the nuch‘ " '' ' 

without division of 


fission of the nuclei, or by division of the nucleus 
Ion of the cell-eubstance ; (4) a structure 
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composed of such cells forming the outermost fetal 
layer of the placenta; hence Syncytial a. Syn- 
da’ctyl, a having some or all of the fingers or toes 
wholly or partly united, as certain mammals and 
birds ; sb. a syndactyl animal. Syndya*smlan t a. 
Anthrop. pertaining to or marked by sexual union 
without exclusive coition, or with temporary cohabita- 
tion. Synechia (sine'kia), Path, an affection of 
the eye, consisting in adhesion of tho iris to tho 
cornea {anterior s.) or to the capsule of the lens (/*>*- 
terior s.). Synenergy {rare) •= Synergy. l|Syn- 
e*rgia, (a) Physiol, m Synergy; {b) Anthropol . 
agreement in bodily movements or acts, as a hypo- 
thetical stage in the development of sympathy. ||Syn- 
e*rgida, Hot. either of two naked nucleated cells at 
the apex of the embryo-sac, regarded as co-operating 
with the oosphere in the production of the embryo. 
Syngamy, (r») free interbreeding between organ- 
isms; (//) tnc fusion of two cells, or of their nuclei, in 
reproduction. SyngnathouB, a, Zool . belonging 
to the genus Syngnathus or sub-order Syngnathi of 
fishes, characterized by the jaws boing united into a 
tubular snout. Synneuro'si* [Gr. revpoe sinew] 
Anat. connexion or articulation of bones by a liga- 
ment. Synocil, Zool. a structure in certain sponges, 
supposed to be a sense-organ, perhaps analogous to 
the rods and cones of the retina of the eye. Syn- 
SC’palous a. Bot. having the sepals united, gaino- 
sepalous. Syntheme, Math, a system of groups of 
elements, each of the groups being formed of acertain 
number of elements, so that each occurs exactly a 
given number of times among all the groups. Syn- 
thermal, a. having the same temperature; sb. an 
isotherm connecting places having the same tempera- 
ture at the same moment of time. Syntype, Nat. 
Hist, any one of the original set of specimens from 
which a species has been described and named. 

Synaeresis (sini»*r/sis). 1577. [Late L., a. 
Gr. cwaiptois a taking or drawing together, 
contraction, f. avv Syn- + alptiv 10 take.] Gram. 
Contraction, esp. of two vowels into a diphthong 
or a simple vowel. 

|| Synaesthesia (sin/zjv'zia, -si3). Pi, -ae (-/). 
1891. [ mod.L., f. Gr. avv SYN- + stem alaOt- to 
feel, perceive, after anaesthesia.] Psychol . a. A 
sensation in one part of the body produced by 
a stimulus applied to another part. b. Agree- 
ment of the feelings or emotions of different 
individuals, as a stage in the development of 
sympathy, c. Production, from a sense-impres- 
sion of one kind, of an associated mental image 
of a sense-impression of another kind. 
Synagogal (si'nfigJugfil), a. 168a. [f. next 
+ -al 1. ] Of, pertaining or relating to, or cha- 
racteristic of a or the synagogue. So Sinago*- 
gleal a. 1621. 

Synagogue (si-nagpg). ME. [a. OF. 
sinagoge, or ad. late L. synagoga , a. Gr. avva- 
yaryij meeting, assembly, L avvdyt iv, f. avv 
Syn- + ayuv to lead, bring.] 1. The regular 
assembly or congregation of the Jews for re- 
ligious instruction and worship apart from the 
service of the temple, constituting, since the 
destruction of the temple, their sole form of 
public worship ; hence, the religious organiza- 
tion of the Jews as typified by this, the Jewish 
communion, a. transf. in hostile controversial 
use, often in phr. s. of Satan (see Rev. ii. 9) 
146^. 3. A building or place of meeting for 

Jewish worship and religious instruction ME. 
+b. transf. A place of worship ; a temple. In 
post-Reformation use applied disparagingly to 
abbeys, etc. -1655. 4. gen. An assembly; 

chiefly as a literalism of biblical translation ME. 

I. The Great S., a Jewish council of lao members, 
said to hare been founded and presided over by Ezra 
after the return from the Babylonian captivity, a. By 
the incitement, .of that unchristian S. [sc. Scots Pres- 
bytery] at Belfast Milt. 

Synallactic (sin*lse‘ktik), a. ran. 1853. 
[ad. Gr. avvakXaitTiKot , f. awaWdaaeiv to 
exchange, bring into intercourse, reconcile, f. 
avv Syn- + dXXdaouv to exchange.] Recon- 
cillatory. 

Synallagmatic (sinal&gmsrtik), a. 179 a. 
[ad. Gr. avvaXkaypaTuebs, f. avvdWayfsa cove- 
nant, contract, x. awaWdoauv ; see prec.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a contract or 
mutual engagement ; imposing mutual obliga- 
tions ; reciprocally binding ; esp. in Civil Law , 
of a treaty or the like. 

Synallaxino (sin£lse*ksdin, -in), a. 186a. 

[ad. mod.L. Synallaxinse pi., f. Synallaxis , 


name of the typical genus; see -ink 1 .] Omith t 
Belonging to tne subfamily Synallaxirus of den- 
drocolaptine birds, found in tropical America, 
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in habits and appearance resembling trefr 
creepers. 

Synalcepha (sinfilrft), -phe {-ii). 1540. 

Late L., a. Gr. ovvaKoupyj, f. ovva\ti<p*iv to 
smear or melt together, f. avv Syn- + dAetyctir 
to anoint.] Gram. The coalescence or contrac- 
tion of two syllables into une ; esp. the coales- 
cence (in verse) of two vowels at the end of one 
word and the beginning of the next, by obscura- 
tion of the former (or, loosely, by suppression 
of it, in which case more properly called elision ). 

II Synangium (sinte-mlgiihn), PL -ia. 1875. 

L mod.L., f. Gr. aiv Syn- + dyytiov vessel. ) 1. 

Anat. and Zool. A collective or common blood- 
vessel from which several arteries branch ; spec. 
the terminal part of the arterial trunk in the 
lower vertebrates. 9. Bot. The oblong mass of 
coherent sporangia in ferns of the order Marat - 
tiacese 1881. Hence Syna'ng-ial, -ic adjs. 

|| Synaphe (si-nfifV). 1801. [a. Gr. awa^, 
f. ovv Syn- + &irrtiv to fasten, fix.] Anc. Gr. 
Mus. The * conjunction ' of two tetrachords. 

|| Synaphea (sinfif/’fi). 1827. [Late L., ad. 
Gr. avvdtpeia connexion.] Anc. Pro r. Continuity 
of rhythm; maintenance of the same rhythm 
throughout, esp. in anapaestic verse. 

Synapse (sinse'pa). 1899. [ad. Gr. av vatfus; 
see next. ] Anat. The junction, or structure at 
the junction, between two neurons or nerve- 
cells. 

|| Synapsis (sinarpsis). PL synapses (-s/z). 
1892. [mod.L., ad. Gr. avvaipis connexion, 
junction, f. avv Syn- + iufus joining, f &nrtiv to 
join.] i. Biol. The condensation and fusion of 
the chromatin to one side of the nucleus, as a 
stage in the development of a fertilized cell. 9. 
Anat . « prec. 1897. So Syna'ptic a. 

Synarchy (simaikl). rare . 173a. [ad. Gr. 
awapxia, f. avvdpgttv to rule jointly.] Joint 
rule or sovereignty; participation in govern- 
ment. 

Synastry (sinse-stri). Also in L. form 
synastria. 1657. [f. Gr. avv Syn- + dorp-, 
darqp star + -Y \] Ash cl. Coincidence or 
agreement of the influences of the stars over 
the destinies of two persons. 

II Sy naxarion, -ium (sin£ckse»*ripn, -tfhrt). 
PI. -la. 1850. [eccl. L., a. eccL Gr. ovva(dpiov, 
f. avvafis Syn axis.] Gr. Ch. An account of 
the life of a saint, read as a lesson in public 
worship; also, a collection of such accounts. 
So Syna-xarist, the compiler of a s. 

II Synaxia (sinse*ksis). PL -ea (-«). 1694. 
[eccl. L., a. eccl. Gr. avva£is t f. awdyeiv to 
gather together.] Eccl . Hist. A meeting for 
worship, esp. for celebration of the Eucharist. 

Syncategorem (sinkre tigSrem). 1653. 
[ad. med.L. syncategorcma, a. Gr. avytearijyi- 
prifsa, f. avytcarrjyopttv (in Logic) to predicate 
jointly.] Logic. A word which cannot be used 
by itself as a term, but only in conjunction with 
another word or words; e.g.a sign of quantity 
(as all, some , no), or an adverb, preposition, or 
conjunction. 

Syncategorematic (sinkae • t/gjzr fm artik), 
a. 1827, [ad. Gr. avyKarrjyopr)jxar(K6s t f. a vy- 
KaTTjy6pr)pa ; see prec. and -ic. J Logic. Of the 
nature of a syncategorem ; opp. to Catkgoke- 
MATic. So tSyncategorema tical a. 1646- 
1701, i’-ly adv. 1600. 

|| Syncellus (sinse’Ufc). PI. -I. Also in angli- 
cized form syncel. 1706. [med.L. syncellus , 
sincellus, lit. one who shares a cell with another, 
a. Byzantine Gr. avytctWos, hybrid f. Gr. avv 
Syn- + cel la Cell x£.J In the Eastern Church, 
orig. an ecclesiastic who lived continually with 
a prelate ; later, a dignitary who was associated 
with a prelate and succeeded to his office. 

Synchronal (siMjkr^n&l), a. Now rare or 
Obs . 1660. [f. late L. synchronies Synchro- 
nous + -al 1. j - Synchronous 1, x b, 9. 
Synchronic (siqkrpmik), a. rare • 1833. 
rf. late L. synckronus ; see prec. and -IC.] ■■ 
Synchronous x, xb, 9. 

Synchronical (stqkip-nikfil), a. Now ran 
or Obs. 1659. [Las prec. +-ICAL.J « Syn- 
chronous x, xb, a* Hence Synchromically 
adv . 


« (Ger. K#la). i (Fr. ptu). fi (G.r. Muller), il (Fr. dime), i (c«l). e (e») (thm), «m). / (Ft iairt). * (Or, £tm, with). 
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Synchronism (si-tjkritoiz’m). 1588. [ad. 
mod.L. synchronismus, ad. Gr. ovyxpovt/ffibs f. 
ffvyxpovot Synchronous. "I x. The quality of 
being synchronous ; coincidence or a g r ee ment 
in point of time; contemporary existence or 
occurrence, b. Geom . The property of being 
synchronous, as a curve ; spec. of a circle, the 
property that chords starting from the same 
point of the circumference will be described in 
equal times by particles descending under the 
influence of gravity 1867. a. Arrangement or 
treatment of synchronous events, etc. together 
or in conjunction, as in a history; agreement 
in relation to the time of the events described 
1612. b. (with a and pi.) A statement or argu- 
ment tliat two or more events, etc. are synchro- 
nous ; a parallel drawn between occurrences, 
etc. in respect of time; a description or account 
of different events belonging to the same period ; 
a tabular arrangement of historical events or 
personages according to their dates 1593. c. 
\a) Treatment of details according to identity 
of period, as in architecture. (b) Representation 
of events of different times together, e.g, in the 
same picture. 1843. 3. Recurrence at the same 
successive instants of time ; the fact of keeping 
time, i. e. proceeding at the same rate and 
exactly together; coincidence of period, as of 
two sets of movements, vibrations, or alterna- 
tions of electric current 1854. Hence Syn- 
chronist (rare) a contemporary. 

3. spec, of th« audible and visible components in 
cinematogi aptiy, etc. 

Synchroni stic, a. 1685. [£ prec. ; see 
-ISTIC.J Belonging to synchionism ; relating to 
or exhibiting the concurrence of events in time. 
Synchronize (Bi-gkrJnaiz), v. Also -ise. 
1624. [f. as prec.; see -IZtt.] 1. i/Ur. To occur 
at the same time; to be contemporary or simul- 
taneous. Const, with. b. Irans. To cause to 
be, or represent as, synchronous ; to assign the 
same date to; to bring together events, etc. 
belonging to the same time. Also absol . 1806. 

9. intr . To occur at the same successive instants 
of time: to keep time with ; to have coincident 
periods, as two sets of movements or vibrations 
1867. b. trans. To cause to go at the same 
rate ; 1 pec. to cause (a timepiece) to indicate the 
same time as another 1879. 

, C. Cinematogr. To add (sound effects) fn time and 
harmony with the action of a picture ; to furnish (a 
picture) with such effects; also intr. of the audible 
and visible components. Hence Sy iichronira,*tioiL 
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break.] Geom. Of a curved surface: Having 
the same kind of curvature (concave or convex) 
in all directions. 

Synclinal (sujklai-nM, si-gklinil), a. and sb. 
x ® 33 - [f* Gr- obv Syn- 4 nXiruv to bend 4 >ALj 
A. adj. Geol. Applied to a line or axis towards 
which strata dip or slope down in opposite 
directions ; also said of the fold or bend in 
such strata, or of a valley, trough, or basin so 
formed. Opp. to Anticlinal, b. transf. and 
gen. Inclined or sloping towards each other, or 
characterized by such inclination 1880. B. sb . 
Geol. A s. line, fold, or depression 1855. Hence 
Sy'ncline, a s. fold or depression. Syndi'nical 
a. = Synclinal A. 

Syncopal (,i-gWpil), a. 1689. [ad.med, 
I- syncopal is, f. Syncope.] Path. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or marked by syncope. 

Syncopate (si-qk^it), v. 1605. [f. late 


L. syncopate, syn cop a re to affect with syncope, 1607. 

Graw - trans - To c ?. n K BCl (» -*658. 4. Or. Hist. The tide of various officials 


Syndeamoiic a. Syndesmo'tomy, dissection 
or surgical section of ligaments. 

Syndetic (sinde*tik) f *. 1601. [ad. Gr. 
ow&medt, f. <ruv8*tv to bind together.] Serving 
to unite or connect ; connective, copulative. So 
Syndeticnl a., -ly adv. 

Syndic (si-ndik). 1601. [ad. F., ad. lata 
L. syndics advocate or delegate representing 
a town, a. Gr. obvtknos defendant’s advocate, 
f. abv Syn- 4 8( icrj judgement.] x. An officer of 
government having different powers in different 
countries; a civil magistrate, or one of several 
such, entrusted with the affairs of a city or com- 
munity ; spec, each of the four chief magistrates 
of Geneva, 0. One deputed to represent and 
transact the affairs of a corporation, e.g. a uni- 
versity; spec, in the University of Cambridge, 
applied to members of special committees of 
the senate, appointed by grace for specific duties 
+3. A censor of tne actions of another 


Synchronized ppl. a . ; ipec. s. gear-changing, 
'Shifting, a form of gear-changing in a motor vehicle 
by which both gears are hrought to the same speed 
before the change is made. Synchronizing voLsb. 
•n d Ppl' *•> »ko, of gun-firing apparatus. 

Synchrono-logy. 1736. [£ Syn- + Chro- 
nology.] Combined or comparative chrono- 
logy ; arrangement of events according to dates, 
those of the same date being placed or treated 
together. Hence Symchronolo'gical a. 

Synchronous (si*gkr<fass), a. 1669. [f.late 

L. synchronies, a. Gr. crvyxpovoT, f. <jvv Syn- + 
XP*vq$ time ; see -ous. ] x . Existing or happen- 
ing at the same time; coincident in time; con- 
temporary, simultaneous, b. transf. Relating 
to or treating of different events or things be- 
longing to the same time or period ; involving 
or indicating contemporaneous or simultaneous 
occurrence 18513. c- S. curve (Geom.), a curve 
which is the locus of the points reached at any 
instant by a number of particles descending 
from the same point down a family of curves 
under the action of gravity 1867. a. Recurring 
at the same successive instants of time; keep- 
ing time with ; having coincident periods, as 
two sets of vibrations or t he like 1677. b. Electr . 
applied to alternating currents having coincident 
periods ; also, to a machine or motor working 
In time with the alternations of current xoox. 
Htnce Synchronous-ly ado., -ness. 
Synchrony. 1848. [f.Gr. cbyxp<*os; see 
prec. and -y* j - Synchronism x, a, ab. 

B Synchjmta (*i-i)ki»i»). 1577. [L«teL.,«. 

Gr. (Tv-y^wu, f. ovyxur to mingle, confuse, f. 
cvv Syn- 4 \uv to pour.] I. Gram, and Rket. 

A confused arrangement of words in a sentence, 
obscuring the meaning, a. Path. Softening or 
fluidity of the vitreous humour of the eye; called 
sparkling j. (j. scintillans) when minute “ ‘ 


word) by omitting one or more syllables or 
letters in the middle ; also pass., to be produced 
by syncopation, a. Mus. a. trans. To begin (a 
note) on an unaccented part of a bar and sustain 
it into the accented part ; to introduce synco- 
pation into (a passage). Often in pa. pple. b. 
intr. To be marked by syncopation. 1667. 

*. Soldo is syncopated for solido 18 57. 

Syncopation (sigU P ;> J»n). 153a. [«d. 
med.U syn copatio, - onem , f. syncopare; see 
prec.] x. Gram. Contraction of a word by 
omission of one or more syllables or letters in 
the middle ; transf. a word so contracted (rare). 
9. Mus. The action of beginning a note on a nor- 
mally unaccented part of the bar and sustaining 
it into the normally accented part, so as to pro- 
duce the effect of shifting back or anticipating 
the accent ; the shifting of accent so produced 


m 


iyncope (si-gMpO. late ME. [ad. late L., 


at Athens and elsewhere 1682. 

Syndical (si-ndikfil), a. 1864. [ad. F. 
syndical, i. syndic Syndic. ] Only in s. chamber 
(occas. union) — F. chambre syndicate, a union 
of people engaged in a particular trade, for the 
protection of their interests ; a trade-union . 

Syndicalism (si*ndikAlix'm). 1907. [ad. 
F. syndicalisms, f. syndical ; see prec. and -ism.] 
A movement among industrial workers having 
as its object the transfer of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution from their present 
owners to unions of workers for the benefit of 
the workers, the method generally favoured for 
the accomplishment of this being the general 
strike. So Syndicalist, an adherent of s. 

Syndicate (si*ndik/t), sb. 1634. [ad. F. 
syndical office of syndic, body of syndics, teen- 
sure, ad. med.L. *syndtcatus , f. syndics/ s Syn- 
dic; see -ate 1 .] +1. The office, status, or 


a. Gr. at >7*0*4, f. <ri 5 v Syn- + non- stem of jurisdiction of a syndic -1728. a. A council or 


K&mretv to strike, beat, cut off, weary.] x. Path. 
Failure of the heart's action, resulting in loss 
of consciousness, and sometimes in death, a. 
Gram . — prec x. Now rare. 153a +3. Mus. 
= prec. 2. -1795. 4- A cutting short ; abbre- 

viation, contraction; sudden cessation or inter- 
ruption (rare) 1658. 

«. Revelry, and dance, and show, Suffer a a and 
>lemn pause Cowrca. Hence Syncopiat {nonce- 
wd.\ one who syncopates a word i spec, one who 
omits letters and supplies their places with dashes, 
etc. as in satirical writing Addison. 

Syncretic (yigkrMik, -kre-tik), a. (si.) 
i ® 49 ‘ [f* next.] Characterized by syncretism ; 
aiming at a union or reconciliation of diverse 
beliefs, practices, or systems. B. sb. ■■ Svn- 
cretist 1883. 

Syncretism (si-ijkrftiz’m). 1618. [ad. 
mod.U syncretismus , a. Gr. ovyuptfrio fibs, f. 
ovy/eptyrifar to Syncrktize. j Attempted union 
or reconciliation of diverse or opposite tenets or 
practices, esp. in philosophy or religion ; spec. 
the system or principles of a school founded 
in the 17th c. by George CaJixtus, who aimed 
at harmonizing the sects of Protestants and ulti- 
mately all Christian bodies. (Usu. derogatory.) 
Syncretist (ai’ijkrftist). 175a [f. prec.; 
see -1ST.] One who practises or favours syncre- 
tism ; spec. «■ Calixtin 2. Hence Syocretl-stic 
of or pertaining to syncretism or syncretists ; 
characterized by syncretism. 

Syncretize (si *ijkrftaiz), v. 1675. [*d. 
mod.L. sync ret stare, ad. Gr. ovy*mrl(vy to 
combine, as two parties against a third (etym. 
unkn.).] x. intr. To practise syncretism ; to 
attempt to combine different or opposing tenets 
or systems ; t loosely, to agree, accord, a. trans. 
To combine, as different systems, etc. 7907. 
Syncro-mesh, abbrev. of synchronised 
ush, used attrib. to designate a form of auto- 
matic gear-changing box. 

Synderesto: see Synteresis. 

Syndesmo- (smdrin*), bef. a vowel syn- 

derail repr. Or abr le mp m a UgameaL Syn- 


body of syndics ; also, a meeting of such a body 
1624. 8. A combination of capitalists or finan- 
ciers entered into for the purpose of prosecuting 
a scheme requiring large resources of capital, 
esp. one having the object of obtaining control 
of the market in a particular commodity. Hence, 
more widely, a combination of persons formed 
for the promotion of an enterprise ; esp. a com- 
bination for the acquisition of articles, etc. and 
their simultaneous publication in a number of 
periodicals ; also, a combination of newspapers 

I controlled by such a body X865. 

Syndicate (sindikrit),*. 1610. [In sense 1, 
f. med.L. syndicate, syndic are, In other senses, 
f. prec.] fi- trans. To Judge, censure -i8aa. 
a. To control, manage, or effect by a syndicate 1 
esp . to publish simultaneously in a number of 
newspapers 188a. 3. To combine into a syndi- 


cate 1889. 

a. Dr. Talmage syndicat* hii aermotu, and they 
are published in Monday’s newspapers in all quarters 
of America 1891. 

Syndication (stndik*-jan). 1650. [In 
sense x, ad. L. syndicatio, •onem examination. 
In sense a. f. Syndicate v. j see -ation.] tx. 
The action of judging. Hobbes, a. The action 
ornrocess of forming a syndicate 1887. 

|| Syndrom® (si-ndrW). 1541. [mod.L. t 
a. Gr. ovrbpoptj, £ <nV Syn- 4 Zpopr : 8 pa fit m 
to run.] x. Path, A concurrence of several 
symptoms in a dis e a se ; a set of such concurrent 
symptoms, ta. transf. or gen. A concurrence; 
a set ol concurrent things (rare) -166s. 

Syne (sain), ado. St. end n. dial. ME. 
Contracted f. Sithem.] x. - Since A. s 
[oocas. strengthened fay after.) a. At a later 
time, afterwards, subsequently < esp. ta tea* of 
sym t sooner or later, late ME. a- Since thee, 
late ME. 4. (So long) before now ; ago 1573. 




Synecdoche (iine-kfMW). late ME . 

late L., a. Or. ovrnkoxh* £ 
to take with something else, £ obv Stn- 4 
Ubkx***u to take, take up.] Gran, and Rket. 
A figure by which a move comprehensive term 
tawed for e less comprehensive or vice verm | 


m (men). a(poss). an (W). n(cnt), g(Fr.chef). s (ever), oh {I, eye). # (Fr.eeu d#vta). l(sft). £ (Psych#). 9 (whm]h MflQt 



SYNECDOCHES M 

U whole for part or part for whole, genus for 
species or species for genus, etc. Hence Synec- 
do’chte, SynecdocbioaJ adjs. Involving s. or 
syoecdochism. Synecdo'chically adv, . by 8. 
Synecdocblam (sinekd£kiz’ro). 1854. [f. 
prec. 4 -ism.] a. Gram, and Rhet. Synecdochl- 
cal style ; the use of synecdoche, b. Bthnol. 
Belief or practice in which a part of an object 
or person is taken as equivalent to the whole, 
so that anything done to, or by means of, the 
part is held to take effort upon, or have the 
effect of, the whole* 

Synectie (siae'ktik), a. 1697. [ad. late L. 

synecticus, a. Gr. ewceriedt, t £ <mv- 

SYN- 4 ixuv to have, hold.] a. Of a cause : 
Producing its effect directly ; immediate ; spec . 
in Old Med. m Continent a. 6. b. Math. Ap- 
plied to certain continuous functions x888. 
Synedrtaa (sinedri&n), sb. and a. 1606. 
If. next + -an.] ▲. sb. A member of a synednon. 
B. adj. Of or belonging to a synednon. 

|l Synedrion (sine'dri^fe), aynedrium 6-#m). 
PL aynedria. 1584. [mod.L., a. Gr. trwt&pioo, 
L trbotbpat sitting with, L trbv Syn- 4 tZpa seat] 
A judicial or representative assembly, a council, 
consistory; spec, the Jewish Sanhedrim. 

|| SyneMasia (sinaidPsis). 1600. [Scholas- 
tic L., a. Gr. ervweUh jms, f. Theol. 

That function or department of conscience which 
is concerned with passing judgement on acts 
already performed. 

Synergetic (sinsucije’tik), a. rare. 168a. 
[ad. Gr. awe pyyr tabs, f. owepyuv to work 
together, co-operate.] — next 
Synergic (sind'idgik), a. 1859. [ad. mod.L. 
synergieus, f. Gr. owepySs, -epyetv ; see prec. 
and -ic. ] Physiol. Working together, co-operat- 
ing, as a group of muscles for the production of 
some movement; pertaining to or involving 
synergy. 

Synergism (si-naidgiz’m). 1764. [ad. 
mod.L, synergismus, f. Gr. crwcpyS r, avvepyei'v.'] 
Theol. The doctrine that the human will co- 
operates with Divine grace in the work of re- 
generation. 

Synergist fsinaidgist). 1657. [f. Gr. 

ovvtp-yfa 4 -1ST. | 1. Theol. One who holds the 

doctrine of synergism. 9. Med. and Physiol A 
medicine, etc., or a bodily organ («. g. a muscle) 
that co-operates with another or others. Heuce 
SynergPatte a. Theol. of or pertaining to syner- 
gism or the synergists; (of a medicine, etc.) 
acting as a a 

Synergy (sinaidgi). 1847. [ad. mod.L. 
Synergia. ] Combined or correlated action of 
a group of bodily organs (as nerve-centres, 
muscles, etc.); hence, of mental faculties, of 
remedies, etc. 

IlSyogeneeia (sindgfhTziA, -sift). 1753. 
[mod.L» f. Gr. enhr Syn- 4 yioeats Genesis; see 
-1 A.] Bot. The nineteenth class In the Linnsean 
Sexual System, comprising plants having sta- 
mens coherent by the anthers, and flowers 
(florets) in close heads or empitula ; correspond- 
ing to the family Composites, Hence Syngene*- 
den a. -> next# 

Syngtuesious (stndgftif'fss, -Pi ins), 0. 
1753. [ft prec. 4-OUS.] Bot. a. Belonging to 
the chnmSyngenesia ; having the stamens united 
by their anthers, b. Of the stamens : United 
by the anthers so as to form a tube, as in the 
Syngtnesia ; also said of the anthers. 
SyngmoMrfafsindgeTiikis). 1836. [mod.L. ; 
see Syn- and Genesis.) Biol. Formation of 
the germ ia sexual reproduction by fusion of 
the male and tamale elements, so that the sub- 
stance of the embryo is derived from both 
parents. Hence Syageartte *# 

Syngvauh (si’qgraQ, Also 4 b L. fo an. 

>633. [ad# L. syng yap h a 9 ^m s > ad..Gr. avyypmpif, 
otyypn+otf L w v yypi+ m* to compose in writ- 
ing, draw np» 1 rfr SrN»+yptipmm to write,] 
A written eentiact or bond signed by both or 
all the parties. 

uSyakoofal/slnisrwb)# AdWfift). 1800. 
[Late L* s~Gr. awifyms, £ wvm-§kmv to sink 
down* ooVapso* t aim Sm- 4 iftvmr to seat, 
rit. settle down, ft Z{mo to seat, sit] x.Qram. 


BXT3 

and Pros . Fusion of two syllables into one by 
the coalescence of two adjacent vowels (or of a 
vowel and a diphthong) without the formation 
of a recognised diphthong 1846. a. Path. 
Closure of the pupil of the eye 1820. 
y Synocha (si-nJkft). 1801. [medX. fern, 
of Synochus .1 Path. A continued or uninter- 
mitting fever Tor a particular variety of this ; 
c£ Synockus), Hence Sy'nochal a. of the 
nature of or pertaining to s. (or synoehus) X54Z. 
(jSynochua (simdkns). late ME. [mecLL., 
a. Gr. <rv¥oxpf t f. avv Syn- 4 6x - : lx <A> to have, 
after ovuix*** to bold together, be continuous.] 
Path. m. Stnocha (but often dist. aa a different 
species). 

Synod (si*njJd). late ME. [a<L late L. 
sy nodus, a. Gr. <nVo8os, f. <jw Syn- 4 6&61 way, 
travel.] 1. Reel. An assembly of the clergy of 
a particular church, nation, province, or diocese 
(sometimes with representatives of the laity) 
duly convened for discussing and deciding 
ecclesiastical affairs, fin early use freq. ap- 
plied to general councils. b. In Presbyterian 
Churches: A body or assembly of ministers 
and other elders, constituting the ecclesiastical 
court next above the presbytery, and consisting 
of the members of, or of delegates from, the 
presbyteries within its bounds 1593. a. gen. 
and transf. An assembly, convention, or council 
of any kind 1578. +3. Astrol. A conjunction 

of two planets or heavenly bodies -1686. 

a. Sir, we could not have had a better dinner, had 
there been a S. of Cooks Johnson. 

Synodal (sim^dftl), a. and sb. 1450. [ad. 
late L. synodalis, f. synodus SYNOD ; see -AL.] 
A. adj. x. Done or made by, or proceeding from 
a synod (tor genera] council), a. Of the nature 
of or constituted as a synod X530. +b. transf. 

Connected with or related to church govern- 
ment by synodal assemblies, presbyterian -1640. 
3. Of, belonging to, or connected with, having 
or characterized by, a synod or visitation 1579. 

1. The S. decrees of the Council of «4 Blahopa at 
Carthage 1865. 

B. sb. 1. A synodal decision, constitution, or 
decree. Ohs. exc. Hist. 1485. a. A payment 
made by the inferior clergy to the bishop, 
properly on the occasion of a synod, and hence 
at an episcopal or archkliaconal visitation 1534. 

a. At Easter Visitation the Minister* pay thek Fae- 
cal Renta, or Synodals 1667. 

Synodic (siny*dik), a. 16x0. [ad. late L. 
synodieus, a. late Gr. owo&acit (both in sense 
a), f. ffbvobot Synod.] x. Reel- Synodal a. 
a. As iron. — next a. 1654. 

Synodical (sin#*dik&l), a. 1561. [£ as 
prec. j see -1CAL.J 1. Reel — Synodal a . 
a. Astron. Pertaining to the conjunction of two 
heavenly bodies (see Conjunction 3) ; said esp. 
of the revolution, or period of revolution, of a 
planet between two successive conjunctions 
with the sun, or of a satellite between two suc- 
cessive conjunctions with (or occultationf or 
eclipses by) its primary planet 1669. 

u A Synodicall Epistle 1561. S. majorities 1866. a. 
S. month, the synodic period of tha moon, La. the 
time from new moon to new moon t a lunar month, 
lunation. Hence Syno*dlcaHy ado. by the action 
or authority of a synod \ in synod, as a synod. 

Synodiat (si-nddist). i6a6. [f. Synod 4 
-1ST.] + 1 . A member of a synod -165a a. An 
adherent of a synod ; used disparagingly of 
those who aocepted the decrees of the Council 
of Chalcedon (rare) 1846. 

SyxuBCioua (sins jias), a. 1863. [f. Syn-, 
after Dioecious, eta : cf. Gr. awomia com- 
munity living together.] Bot. Having male and 
female flowers in the same flower-head, as some 
Composites, or male and female organs in the 
same receptacle, ns some mosses. 

SynaBdnm (sinfiiz’m). 1886, [ad. Gr. 
avrounopbe, £ amraudfm w to cause tod wed with, 
to unite under one oapital city, l aim Syn - 4 
M(oV) t elecf bonsai Gr. Aniiq. Th» union 
of several towns or villages into or under one 
capita! dty. So Synes-dneminsns. to unite Into 
or under one oapital dty. 

Synomoey (sia#»*iMQ. i8b& [ad. Gr. 
avoospoaim to confederate, 1. <nfe Stn- 4 feudrai 
to swear.] < 3 r. Antif. A political dsomy of 
men leagoad by oath, 


SYNOPSIS 

Synonym (ri-ndbim). late ME. [ad. late 
L. synonymum, -on, a# Gr. avv&mvpLOv, neut. 
sing, used subst of (xw&yvfxos, f. <rvv Syn- 4 
-wop- — 6 popa Name.] x. Strictly, a word 
having the same sense as another (in the same 
language) ; but more usu., either of any two or 
more words (in the same language) having the 
same general sense, but possessing each of 
them meanings which are not shared by the 
other or others, or having different shades of 
meaning appropriate to different contexts, e. g, 
serpent , snake ; ship, vessel ; glad, happy ; to hill, 
slay , slaughter, b. spec, in Nat. Hist. A 
systematic name having the same, or nearly the 
same, application as another, esp. as another 
which has superseded it 1659. a The equiva- 
lent of a word in another language 1594. a# 
By extension : A name or expresnon which in- 
volves or implies a meaning properly or literally 
expressed by some other, 'another name for' 
1631. 3. transf. Either of two or more things 

of like or identical nature but called by dif- 
ferent names, e. g. corresponding geological 
formations in different regions Z839. 

a Change the structure of the sentence 1 substitute 
one synonyme for another} and the whole effect is 
destroyed Macaulay, b. We cannot have too com- 
plete a catalogue of all the species.. together with 
their synonyms 183s. a Had life been used instead 
of its Latin a. ens 1604. a * Ho obtain became. . the 
popular a for irreligion and immorality Gsxkn. 

Synonymic (sindhimik), a. (iA) x8r6. 
[f. prec. + -iC. ] Of, relating to, consisting of, 
or exhibiting synonyms. B. sb. The study of 
synonyms, as a department of grammar Also 
Synonymies 1857. 

Synonymies!, a. rare. 1645. [f. as prec. 
4 -ical. J t*- “ Synonymous x. -1690. a. - 
prec. 1806 Hence Synonymically adv. as a 
synonym or synonyms 1599. 

Synonymist (sinynimist). 1753. [L as 
prec. 4 -ist.] One who treats of, or makes a 
list of, synonyms. 

Synonymity (sinAai-mlti). 1873. [f. Sy- 
nonymous ; see -ity.) The quality or fact of 
being synonymous, or having the same mean- 
ing 1 88a b. transf. Identity of nature of things 
having different names 1875. 

Synonymize (sinynimniz), v. rare . 1595. 
[f. late L. synonymum 4 -IZB.] x. irons. To 
give the synonyms of. a. intr. To use syno- 
nyms ; to express the same meaning by different 
words 170a 

1. This worde fbrtis wee mnye synncmomtae after 
all these fashions, stouta, hardye, valiaunt, doughty*, 
Couragiou* aduenturous, Ac. 1503. 

Synonymous (siiynimas), a. 161a, [£ 
medLL. synonymus, ad. Gr. avrbmopxn ; see 
Synonym and -ous.] 1. Having the character 
of a synonym ; equivalent in meaning s said of 
words or phrases denoting the same thing or 
idea. Const, to, (now usu. with). b. transf. 
Said of things of the same nature denoted by 
different names, i. e. by synonyms ; thus 
Identical X789. a. In extended sense, said of 
words or phrases which denote things that imply 
one another 1659. a- loosely — Homonymous 
a 1734- 

x. Words si* seldom exactly synonimous Johnson. 
r that a person * is down in the mouth ta a with 


To say t . 

saying that he is out of spirits Dam win. a. Then 
of soldier was a with that of marauder 1855. H 
Syno*nymoua-ly adv^ -ness. 

Synonymy (luy nimi). 1609. [*d- lata 

L* synonymia, a. Gr. oommvpla, £ ammhmvpm 
Synonym.] fx- * Synonym i. -1799- a. Tha 
use of synonyms or of words as synonyms t 
spec, a rhetorical figure by which synonyms are 
used for the sake of amplification 1637. a- The 
subject or study of synonyms; synonyms col- 
lectively ; a set of synonyms 1083. 4. Tha 

quality or fed of being synonymous; Identity 
ef meaning 1794 

SyxiondB (styrpstot RL Byn ep— (-tft). 
i6ix. [e. la»L., a. Or. edrofw general view, 
f. obw Syn-4%t view,] x, A brief dr con- 
densed statement pr esentin g a combined " or 
general view of something; a table, or set of 
paragraphs or headJngL so arranged aa to ee- 
nJHt all the parts or dfefekxss of a subjeet or 
work at one view ; a c on spec t us, Master* Ch* 


d(Grf7 KAki). #(Fr«psw> tt (Ger. MffUei). ff(Fiwdeae). fl (oa*l). 4 (o») (dim)# f 0P)(iefe). #(Piv fsfee). 
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SYNOPTIC 
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SYPHILO. 


A book of prayers for the use of the laity 
1850. 

1. He hath written a a, of the history of man i6xx. 
Synoptic (ginf *ptlk), a. (sb.) 1763. [ad. 
mod.L. syn opticus, ad. Gr. awoimtcos, f. <rt /voif/tt 
Synopsis.] i. Of a table, chart, etc. t Pertain- 
ing to or forming a synopsis; furnishing a 
general view of some subject. b. Of a mental 
act or faculty, conduct, etc. : Pertaining to, 
involving, or taking a combined or comprehen- 
sive view of something 185a. 9. Applied dis- 

tinctively to the first three Gospels (viz. of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke) as giving an account 
of the events from the same point of view or 
under the same general aspect Also transf. 
pertaining or relating to these Gospels. 2841. 
b. as sb . Any one of the Synoptic Gospels (or 
of their writers). Usu. in pi. 2858. So Synop- 
tical a . 2664, -ly adv. in the way of a synopsis. 

Synoptlftt (siiyptist). i860, [f. prec. ; 

see -1ST. J Any one of the writers of the Synoptic 
Gospels. (Usu. in pi.) 

Synostose (srnpstJ*«z), v. 1878. [Back- 
formation from next,] pass, and intr. To be af- 
fected with synostosis ; to be united by a growth 
of bone. 

Synostosl8(sinpstdu -sis). PI. -oses (-JwsfaO . 
184*3. [Contracted from synosteosis .] Ana/. 
and Physiol. Union or fusion of adjacent bones 
by growth of bony substance (either normal or 
abnormal). Hence Synosto'tic a. 
||Synovia(sin<?u*vi&, soi-). 166;. [mod.L. ji- 
novia, synovia , also sinophia , aninvention, prob. 
arbitrary, of Paracelsus (died 2541), applied 
by him to the nutritive fluid peculiar to the 
several parts of the body, and also to the gout.] 
Physiol. The viscid albuminous fluid secreted in 
the interior of the joints, and in the sheaths of 
the tendons, and serving to lubricate them ; 
also called joint-oil or point-water 1726. fb. 
Path. A morbid condition or discharge of this 
fluid -1766. 

Synovial (sindh* vi&l,sdi-) a. 1756. [f. prec. + 
•AL 2.] Pertaining to, consisting of, containing, 
or secreting synovia. b. transf. Occurring in 
or affecting a synovial membrane 1846. 

The a. fluid is viscid, transparent, of a yellow or 
reddish colour, faintly saline 2846. Hence Syno - 
Vially adv. by means of synovia, or of a joint con- 
taining synovia. 

Synovitis (sinJvaitis, soi-). 1835. [f. 

Synovia + -it is.] Path . Inflammation of a 
synovial membrane. 

Syntactic (sintse*ktik), a. i8a8. [ad. 
mod.L. syntaeticus t ad. Gr. owraKTitebs, f. aw- 
rdaatty ; see Syntax and -ic.] — next 
Synta-ctical, a. 1577. [See prec. and 
-ical.] Belonging or relating to syntax. 
Hence Syntactically adv. in respect of syntax. 
Synt&cti'cian, an expert in syntax. 

I) Syntagma (sintargm*). PL -ata or -as. 
1644. [mod.L., a. Gr. <71 Svrayfia, f. awrdaatiy 
(see Syntaxis).] z. A regular or orderly col- 
lection of statements, propositions, doctrines, 
etc. ; a systematically arranged treatise. 9. 
Antiq. a. A body of persons forming a division 
of the population of a country. b. A body of 
troops forming a division of a phalanx. 2813. 
8. Bat. An aggregate of 4 tagmata * 2885. 
Syntax (si'ntseks). 1605. [ad. F. syntaxes 
ad. late L. syntaxis, a. Gr. obrra^tt Syntaxis.] 
ti. Orderly or systematic arrangement of parts 
or elements ; constitution (of body) ; a con- 
nected order or system of things -2696. 9. 

Gram. a. The arrangement of words (in their 
appropriate forms) by which their connexion 
and relation in a sentence are shown. Also, 
the constructional uses of a word or form or a 
class of words or forms, or those characteristic 
of a particular author, b. The department of 
grammar which deals with the established 
usages of grammatical construction and the 
rules deduced therefrom 1 dist from accidence . 
2623, c. Name of a class in certain English 
Roman Catholic schools and colleges, next be- 
low that called Poetry 2699, 

«. Concerning the S. and disposition of studies, that 
men may know in what order.. to reads Bacon, a. 
Neither Sense nor S. would allow of that Significa. 
lion Bentley. Hence Synta*xian, a member of the 
Syntax clam in a R. C school. 


fSynta*xi8. 1540. [Late L., a. Gr. abv- 
ra£if, f. awrdaauv, f. air SYN- + Tdoost»» (base 
*ray-) to arrange.] - prec. 9 . -2749. 

II Synteresis (sintfrf-sb). PL -eses (-Psiz). 
Also tsynderesia (cf. F. syndlrise). XC94. 
[med.L.. a. Gr. awTfiprjait careful guarding 
or watching, preservation, * scintilla conscien- 
tiae * (J erome), f. cvvrrjpety, L obv Syn- + 
rrjpcTv to guard, keep.] 2. Theol. That func- 
tion or department of conscience which serves 
as a guide for conduct ; conduct as directive 
of one's actions : dist. from Syneidesis. Now 
Hist, 9. Med Prophylactic or preventive treat- 
ment. (prob. only a book-term.) 1848. 
Synthesis (si *nf>fsis). PL -es(-fz). 1611. 
[a. L., a. Gr. <rvv8c<rircomposition, f. aw nOtvai 
to put together, f. abv Syn - + ti 04 vcu to place.] 
z. Logie t Philos ., etc. The action of proceeding 
in thought from causes to effects or from laws 
or principles to their consequences. (Opp. to 
Analysis 8.) fa. Grant . A figure by which a 
sentence is constructed according to the sense, 
in violation of strict syntax -1704. 3. Chem. 

Formation of a compound by combination of 
its elements or constituents; esp. applied to 
artificial production in this way of organic com- 
pounds formerly obtained by extraction from 
natural products 2733. b. Physics. Production 
of white or other compound light by combina- 
tion of its constituent colours, or or a complex 
musical sound by combination of its component 
simple tones 1869. 4. In the philosophy of 

Kant, the action of the understanding in com- 
bining and unifying the isolated data of sensa- 
tion into a cognizable whole 1817. 5. In wider 

philosophical use and gen. The putting to- 
gether of parts or elements so as to make up a 
complex whole ; the combination of immaterial 
or abstract things, or of elements into an ideal 
or abstract whole. (Opp. to Analysis 2.) 
Also, the state of being so put together. 1833. 
b. A body of things put together ; a complex 
whole made up of a number of parts or elements 
united 1865. c. Philol . Synthetic formation or 
construction 2869. 6. Rom. Antiq. A loo;>e 

flowing robe, white or bright-coloured, worn at 
meals and festivities 2606. 

3. Alcohol can also be prepared from its elements 
by s. 186a. 4. Experience proves the possibility of 

the s. of the piedicate ‘heavy’, with the subject 
‘body’ I for these two notions, although neither is 
contained in the other, are nevertheless parts of a 
whole, or of experience 1839. 5* The happiest s. of 

the divine, the scholar, and the gentleman Colkridgk. 

Synthesist (sinp/sist). 2863. [f. next; 

see -1ST.] One who uses synthesis, or proceeds 
by a synthetic method. (Opp. to Analyst.) 
Synthesize (si m^iksiz), v. 1830. [f. Syn- 
theses + -IZE.J trans. To make a synthesis 
of ; to put together or combine into a complex 
whole ; to make up by combination of parts or 
elements. Also absol. (Opp. to Analyse.) b. 
Chem * Toproduce (a compound, esp. an organic 
compound) by synthesis 1865. 

b. The lcidney is capable of synthesising complex 
organic substances 1897. 

Synthetic (sinjwtik), a. 1697, fad. F. syn- 
tkitique , or mod.L. syntheticus , ad. Gr. avr- 
$*Tucbi r f. aw$(T 6 s t avvrt 94 vat (see Synthesis).] 

J in most senses opp. to Analytic.) i. Logic, 
y hilos., etc. Proceeding from causes or general 
principles to consequences or particular in- 
stances ; deductive. 9. Chem. Pertaining to or 
involving synthesis ; of organic compounds, 
produced by artificial synthesis 2753. 3. In 

the philosophy of Kant, (a) applied to judge- 
ments which add to the subject attributes not 
directly implied in it ; (b) pertaining to the syn- 
thesis of the manifold 2819. 4. Of, pertain- 

ing to, consisting in, or involving synthesis, or 
combination of parts into a whole ; construc- 
tive 1703. b. Concerned with or using synthe- 
sis 2864. 8- Gram, and Philol, Characterized 

by combination of simple words or elements 
into compound or complex words ; expressing 
a complex notion by a single compounded or 
complex word instead of by a number of dis- 
tinct words 183$. 0 . Biol . Combining in one 

organism different characters which in the later 
course of evolution are specialised In different 


organisms; having a generalized or undif- 
ferentiated type of structure 28^9. 

a. b. Applied gen. to preparation* simulating a 
natural product; hence, artificial 2916. 5. The s. 

character of ancient languages 1 869. So Synfbe'tical 
a. i6ao, -ly adv. 

Synthetism(si'nJ>/tiz’m). 1832. [ad. mod. 
L. syntketismus, f. Gr. aw0cri(fa0(u to Syn- 
thetize.] A synthetic system or doctrine. 
Synthetlst (si*n)>ftist). 1848. [f. Synthe- 
tic, Synthetize; see -ist.] - Synthesist. 
Synthetlze (si-n]>ffaiz), v. 1828. [ad. Gr. 
ow0tTt(to$at, f. ow0tr6t; see Synthetic and 
-IZE.] trans . -* SYNTHESIZE. 

( Synthronus (si*nj>rd'n#s). Eccl. 1861. 
eccl. L. a. eccl. Gr. owOpovot.') The joint 
throne of the bishop and his presbyters. 

Syntonic (aintp'nik), a. 2899. [f. Gr. aw 

Syn- + t 6yos Tone + -ic.] Electr. Denoting a 
system of wireless telegraphy In which the trans- 
mitting and receiving instruments are accurately 
* tuned ' or adjusted so that the latter responds 
only to vibrations of the frequency of those 
emitted by the former; also said of the instru- 
ments so * tuned Hence Synto*nically adv. 

Syntonin (srntAiin). 1859. [f. Gr. abv- 

rwut strained tight, f. abv Syn- -f reive iv + -in.] 
Chem. An acid albuminous substance found in 
muscular tissue, or produced from myosin by 
the action of acids. 

Syntonize (si *nt£naiz\ v. 1899. ff. Syn- 
tonic + -I7.E. ] Electr. trans. To make syntonic. 
Hence Syntonizer, an apparatus for syntoniz- 
ing. 

Syntonous (si-ntdnas), a. 1789. [f. Gr. 

ovvrovos; see Syntonin and -ous.] Mus. An 
epithet for the ordinary form of diatonic scale 
(Sidrovov avvrovov) in ancient Greek music, m 
which the tetrachord was divided into a semi- 
tone and two tones, the third note of it being 
thus tuned to a higher pitch than in the other 
scales ; nearly corresponding to the modern 
diatonic scale. 

Syntony (si-ntdni). 1899. [f. Syntonic 
+ -y s . ) Electr. The condition of being syn- 
tonic. 

Sypher (s9i*foj),r. 1841. [vaT. of Cither 
t/.] Carpentry . To make a lap-joint by over- 
lapping two bevelled or chamfered plank-edges, 
so as to leave a plane surface. So S.-joinL 
Syphilide (si’filaid). 2879. [ong. in pi., 
ad. F. syphilides, f. Syphilis ; see -id *.] Path. 
A generic term for any slun affection of a 
syphilitic nature. 

Syphilis (si-filis). 1718. [mod.L. syphilis 
(syphilid-), orig. the title (in full, Syphilis, stve 
Morbus Gat Item) of a poem, published 2530. by 
Girolamo Fracastoro (1483-1553), a physician, 
astronomer and poet ol Verona, but used also 
as the name of the disease in the poem itself ; 
the name Syphilis, being formed on the ana- 
logy of AZneis, Thebais , etc., from that ol a 
shepherd Syphilus, the first sufferer from the 
disease.] Path. A specific disease caused by 
Treponema pallidum ( Spirochsete pallida) and 
communicated by sexual connexion or acci- 
dental contact (acquired form) or by infection 
of the child in utero (congenital form). 

Three stages of the disease are distinguished, pri- 
mary , secondary , and tertiary s. ; the first character- 
ized by chancre in the part affected, the second by 
affections of the skin and mucous membranes, the 
third involving the bones, muscles, and brain. 
Syphilitic («fili*tik), a. (sb.) 1786. [ad. 
mod.L. syphiliticus, f. Syphilis.] Path. Of, 
pertaining to, caused by, or affected with 
syphilis. B, sb. A person affected with syphilis 
2882. 

Syphilize (ti*fil»iz), v 2854. [ad. F. 
syphtliser ; see SYPHILIS gnd -IZE.J Med. and 
Path, trans. To inoculate with the virus of 
syphilis, as a means of cure or prevention ; also, 
to infect with syphilis. Hence SyiphilixaTion. 
Syphilo- (sl'fil*), used as comb, form of 
Syphilis. Syphiloderm, 11 -derma (pi. -ota) 
[Gr. Mppa skin] « Syphilide ; hence Sypbi- 
lodeTmatoua a. SyphHo-grapber, a writer on 
syphilis; so Syphilo* graphy, the description 
of syphilis. SyphJlo-togist, -oTogy. 
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Syphiloid (si'filoid), a. (j£.) 1613. [f. 

Syphilis + -01 D.] Path, Resembling syphilis. 
B. sb. A s. disease or affection 1890. 
Syphiloma (sifil*u*m&). PL -ata. 1864. 
[f. Syphilis 4 -oma, as in sarcoma,) Path, A 
syphilitic tumour. Hence Syphilo*matous a, 
Syphilosis (sifiU«**sis). 1898. [f. Syphilis 
4 -osis.J Path, Syphilitic condition. 

Syphon : see Siphon. 

Syracusan (s9i‘*r&kitiz&n),a. and sb, 1576. 
[ad. L. Syracusan us , f. Syracuse, Gk. lupd- 
kov<t at Syracuse 4 -an.] Of or belonging to 
fa native or inhabitant of) Syracuse, a city in 
Sicily. So fSyraciraian a, and sb, -1796, 
Syracuse (sai*«r&kidz). 1768. [See prec.] 
A luscious red muscadine' wine made in Italy. 
Syriac (srrieek), a. and sb. 160a. [ad. L. 
Syriacus ■» Gr. Xvpiajcbs, f. Syria, TEvpta.) A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to Syria 1 only of or in ref. 
to the language ; written in Syriac ; writing, or 
versed, in Syriac. 

A very curious old S. copy of the Four Gospels 
1867. 

B. sb. The ancient Semitic language of Syria ; 
formerly, — Aramaic ; now, the form of Ara- 
maic used by Syrian Christians, in which the 
Peshito version of the Bible is written x6zx. b. 
A or the Syriac version (of the Bible) 1644. 
Hence Syriacism (-Asiz’m) - Syri asm. Syria- 
cist (-ftsist), a S. scholar. 

Syrian (si’riAn), sb. and a. late ME. [a. 
OF. sirien, f. L. Syrius Syrian or Syria ; see 
-AN.] A. sb. A native or inhabitant of Syria. B. 
adj. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of Syria 
or the Syrians 1537. Hence Sy'xianiam — 
Sykiasm. 

Syriarch (siriaik). 1840. [ad. L. Syri - 
arc ha, -arckus, a. Gr. XvpidpWt L Xvpla Syria 
+ -apxv* ruling, &px*iv to rule.] The director 
of public games in Syria under the Romans, 
who was at the same time the chief priest. 
Syriasm (si-riaez’m). 1684. [f. Syriac, 

after Gr. *Xvpia(€tv t for ’Xopifyiv.) A phrase 
or construction characteristic of the Syriac 
language ; a Syriac idiom or expression. 

It hath.. many Hebraisms and Syriasms 1684. 

Syringa (slri-qgft). 1664. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
<n/jw77-, cvpnt Syrinx. First applied to the 
mock orange, from its stems being used for 
pipe-stems, later to the lilac.] Any of the 
shrubs of the genus Philadelfhus , esp. P. coro- 
narius, the mock-orange, having creamy-white 
strongly sweet-scented flowers, cultivated as an 
ornamental shrub. 

Syringe (si*rin d 3 , ) t sb. late ME. [ad. 
med.L. siringa , sirynga. In the 16th c. assim. 
to the oblique cases of the class, form syrinx , 
1. syringes (sirrnd 3ft), by being spelt with a 
nal e and pronounced with (d$).] x. A small 
cylindrical instrument, in its commonest form 
consisting of a tube fitted with a piston, used to 
draw in a quantity of water or other liquid, and 
to eject it forcibly in a stream or jet for making 
injections, cleansing wounds, etc. ; +also used 
as a catheter, b. A similar instrument used for 
various purposes, as exhausting or compressing 
air, squirting water over plants, etc. 1659. a. 
Applied to certain structures in insects 1826. 

Syringe (si*rin d g), v, 1610. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To treat with a syringe ; to inject or 
sprinkle fluid into or upon by means of a 
syringe. Also absol. a. tntr. To inject (liquid) 
by means of a syringe 1653. 
a This Balsam.. is to be synng«d..into the Wound 

’Hyringeal (slri’ndsAl), a, 187a. [f. L. 
tyring-. Syrinx 4- al x.] Omith. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or connected with the syrinx In birds. 
Syringln (lirimdgin). 1843. [a. F. syrin- 
ging, f. Syrtnga, generic name of the lilac; 
see -IN 1 ,] Chem, A white crystalline substance, 
ChHmO,, obtained from the lilac, Syringa vul- 
garis, 

Syrlngo- (slriijgo), comb, form of Gr, 
vvpty(, (rvptyy- Syrinx. (I Syrimgomye*Ua, 
U -myelin [Gr. pvt Alt marrow], dilatation of 
the central canal of the spinal cord, or forma- 
tion of abnormal tubular cavities in its sub- 
stance; so 8yrlingomycli a tis» inflammation 
of the spinal cord producing syringomyelia. 


Syrimgotome [mod.L. syringotomus, Gr. -roym 
cutting), an instrument for cutting a fistula; so 
Syringo*tomy, incision of a fistula. 

Syrinx (sPriijks). PL syringes (siri n- 
d 3*z), also syrinxes. 1606. [L. ( a. Gr. ovpiyf 
pipe, tube, channel, fistula.] x. - Pan-pipe. 
Also attrib, a. Archseol. pi. Narrow rock-cut 
channels or tunnels, esp. in the burial vaults of 
ancient Egypt 1678. 3. Omith, The organ of 

voice in birds, the lower larynx, at or near the 
junction of the trachea and bronchi 187a. 
||Syrma (s5um&). 1753. [L., a. Gr. j 

fftppn, f. oipeiv to drag or trail along.] Antiq , 1 
A long trailing garment, as that worn by tragic 
actors. 

II Syrmasa (soimi-5). Also surmala, sur- 
mia. 1833. [mod.L., a. Gr. ovpyala radish, 
purge, f. ovpyU vomiting, purging, f. ovpuv 
to drag along, sweep away, purge.] Antiq. A 
cathartic said to have been used in some Egyp- 
tian foims of embalming. 

Syro- (sai»*m), ad. Gr. 'Xvpo-, comb, form of 
Sifpor a Syrian, used with adjs. or sbs. denoting 
other peoples, countries, languages, etc., signi- 
fying ' Syrian or in a Syrian way ’, or 'Syrian 
and . . as Syro- Arabian, - Galilxan , - Roman . 

Syrophoenician (sai^raf/’ni-ftan), sb. (a.) 
1560. [f. L. Syrophoenix , -ic-, a. Gr. Xvpoxpotvtt, 
-ue- ; see Syro- and Phoenician.] A native or 
inhabitant of Syrophaenicia, a Roman province 
of Western Asia, including Phoenicia and the 
territories of Damascus and Palmyra. Also 
adj. belonging to this country or its inhabitants. 
IlSyrphuR (s5if£s). PL syrphi (saufoi). 
1834. [mod.L., ad. Gr. oUpipos gnat.] Ent. 
A fly of the genus Syrphus, typical of the 
Syrphidu, a large and widely distributed family 
of two-winged flies, mostly brig lit -coloured, 
feeding on pollen and In the larval state often 
on plant-lice, etc. Hence Syrphian, Syrphid 
adjs. belonging to this family ; also as sbs. 
fSyrt. 1575. [ad. L. Syrtis.] - Syrtis. 
-1718. 

Syrtic (s 5 jtik),«. 1846. [ad, L. syrticus , 
f. Syrtis ; see next and -ic.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a quicksand. 

I] Syrtis (wutis). PL ayrtes (-fz). 1506. 

1 L. , a. Gr. Sthms, ovpn r t f. ovptiv to drag along, 
sweep away.] Proper name of two large quick- 
sands (5. major and minor) off the northern 
coast of Africa ; hence gen. a quicksand. 

Quencht in a Boggie S., neither Sea, Nor good dry 
Land Milt. 

Syrup (sPrep), sb. late ME. [a. OF. strop, 
cyrvp; (ult.) f. Arab, shardb wine or other 
beverage, syrup, shurb drink ; see Shrub*, 
Sherbet.] 1. A thick sweet liquid ; esp. one 
consisting of a concentrated solution of sugar 
in water (or other medium, e.g. the juices of 
fruits), a. Such a liquid medicated, or used as 
a vehicle for medicines, b. As used in cookery, 
confectionery, etc. os a sweetener, preservative, 
or article of food ; also gen. /often in ref. to its 
thick or viscid consistence), late ME. c. spec, 
(a) « Molasses, local ( V.S. , etc.), (b) In 
sugar-manufacture, applied to various stages of 
the liquid. 1553. d. trans f. A liquid of syrupy 
consistence 1838. a. With qualifying words, 
indicating the source, or the flavouring or 
medicinal ingredient, as i. of almonds, of 
poppies, of squills , of violets , etc. ,* s. of sugar, 
molasses. Also golden a., syrup of a bright 
golden-yellow colour, drained of! in the process 
of obtaining refined crystallized sugar. 

s. a. Not Poppy, nor Mandragora, Nor all the 
drowsis Syrrups of the world Shaks, b. Lucent 
■yropa tinct with cinnamon Keats, fig. Words 
steep a In syrop of Ambrosia 1600. 

Sy-rup, v, 1619. [f. prec.] L trans. To 
cover with or Immerse in syrop. a* To make 
into or bring to the consistence of syrup 1847. 
Syrupy (riispi), a. 1707. [f. Syrup sb, 
4-Y 1 .] Partaking of the qualities of syrop; 
esp. having the viscid consisteflce of syrop. 

|| Syusarcosis (sisaikJfcm). 1676. [mod. 
L. v a. Gr. owrodpnwait, f. ovooapnovr to unite 
by flesh, cover over with flesh, L a 4 v Syn- 4 
a&pi flesh.] i. Anat, The union of bones by 
means of intervening muscle, a. Path, and 


Surg. The healing of a wound by granulation 
or the formation of new flesh 1753. 

|| Sya8itia(gisi'fi&, -i*ti&). 1835. [a. Gr. trver- 
otTia, pi. of ovaoinov common meal, f. ovv 
Syn- 4 otros food.] a. Meals eaten together in 
public, b. The custom of eating the chief meal 
of the day at a public mess, as practised in 
Sparta and Crete. Also Syssition (-i’Jipn, 
-i'tlpn), a common meal, mess. 

Systaltic (sistac’ltik), a. 1676. [ad. late 
L. systaltic™^ a. Gr. cvaraXTinot, i. ovv Syn- 
4 or cl\t 6 s, vbl. adj. f. arak- : orikkttv to place, 
puLl Phys. Contracting ; of the nature of con- 
traction ; spec . applied to movement, as that of 
the heart, in which there is alternate contraction 
{systole) and dilatation (diastole), 
fSystasis. 1605. [med. or mod.L., ad. 
Gr. ovoraois composition, collection, union, 
alliance, f. cuv Syn- 4 era- (see next).] x. 
The act, or the result, of setting or putting 
together; combination, synthesis -17x0. a, 
A political union or confederation. Burke. 

Sy static (sistse*tik), a. (sb.) 1640. [ad. 

med. and mod.L. systaticus , a. Gr. cvorarinb s 
commendatory, drawing together, compacting, 
f. ovv SYN- 4 era- to place, after ovviorAva 1 
to associate, put together, etc.] r. Pertaining 
to or involving * systasis ’ ; synthetic. Obs. or 
rare. a. Path . Involving several of the sensory 
powers simultaneously ; sb. a disease whicn 
does this 7820. 

System (si*stem). 1619. [ad. late L. sys- 
tem a musical interval, in med. or mod.L. the 
universe, body of the articles of faith, a. Gr. 
avoTriya organised whole, etc., f. ovv Syn- 4 
<7Ta-, root of lar&vai to set up.] L An or- 
ganized or connected group of objects, x. A 
set or assemblage of things connected, associa- 
ted, or interdependent, so as to form a complex 
unity ; a whole composed of parts in orderly 
arrangement according to some scheme or plan ; 
rarely applied to a simple or small assemblage 
of things (nearly — ' group 1 or ' set ’) 1638. b. 
spec, (with this,' a possessive, or the like) : The 
whole scheme of created things, the universe 
1619. a. Physics. A group of bodies moving 
about one another in space under some par- 
ticular dynamical law, as the law of gravitation ; 
spec, in As/ron. a group of heavenly bodies con- 
nected by their mutual attractive forceB and 
moving in orbits about a centre or central body, 
as the solars, (the sun with its attendant planets, 
etc.), the j. of a planet (the planet with its 
attendant satellites) 1690. 3. a. Biol. A set of 

organs or parts in an animal body of the same 
or similar structure, or subserving the same 
function, as the nervous, muscular, osseous, etc. 
systems, the digestive, reproductive, etc. systems 5 
also, each of the primary groups of tissues in 
the higher plants 1740. b. With the or posses- 
sive : The animal body as an organized whole ; 
the organism in relation to its vital processes 
or functions. (Occas. including the mind.) 1764. 
4. In various scientific and technical uses 1 A 
group, set, or aggregate of things, natural or 
artificial, forming a connected or complex whole 
1830. g. Mus. a. In ancient Greek music, A 
compound interval, i. e. one consisting of several 
degrees (opp. to Diastem) ; also, a scale or 
senes of notes extending through such an inters 
val, and serving as the basis of musical com- 
position 1656. b. Applied to ta stave, or 
to a set of staves connected by a brace in a 
■core of concerted music 1672. 8. Gr. Pros . 

A group of connected verses or periods, esp. in 
anapaestic metres 185a 
1. The body biser constitution : so b a Urea : so 
U every machine 1719. The universe itself is a s. 
Palsy. a First satelli te syst ems, then planetary 
systems, then star-system^ then systems of star-sys- 
tems 1870. 3. b. Introducing vaccine virus Into toe 

a x8oe. 4. A s. of telegraph wires 1853. The glide 
a of the region Tyndall Low premure a. or cyclone 
*893. 

U. A set of principles, etc. ; a schema, method 
x. The set of correlated principles. Ideas, or 
statements belonging to soma department of 
knowledge or beHel; a department of know- 
ledge or belief considered as an organised 
whole; a comprehensive body of doctrines, 
conclusions, speculations, or theses 163d b» 
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spec. in Astro*. A theory or hypothesis of the 
arrangement and relations of the heavenly 
bodies, by which their observed movements 
and phenomena are or have been explained 
1678. fc. In weakened senses A theory or 
hypothesis ; also, theory (as opp. to practice). 
eolloq. -1768. d. transf. A systematic treatise. 
Obs. exe. in titles of books. 1658. a. An or- 
ganized scheme or plan of action ; an orderly or 
regular method Of procedure. Now usu. with 
defining word or phrase. 1665. b. A formal, 
definite, or established scheme or method (of 
classification, notation, or the Nke) 1753. c. 
Cryst. Each of the six different general methods 
In which different minerals crystallize, conzti* 
tilting the six classes of crystalline forms i8ao. 
g. In the abstract (without a or //.) 1 Orderly 
arrangement or method; systematic form 
uder 1699. 

u The dry Systems of the Old Philosophers 2699. 
Morality is not a a of truths, but a a of rules 1845. 
b. The Copernican a 2855. d. A S. of Maffick ; or, 
a History of the Blade Art Ds Foa. a. Subsidising 
the denominational a 1873. b. The a of chemical 
notation now in use 2866. a There ia more of a in 
Che Phjedo than appears at mat eight Jowem. 

Systematic (aistimsetik), a . and sb. 1680. 
[ad. late L. systematic**, a. (ate Gr. ovonjfiuxri- 
* 6 t (both relating to systems of metres), f. 
crvffnjfM System.] a. ad/. +1. — next 1 b. 

a. • next z. 1735. 8* Arranged or conducted 

according to a system, plan, or organized 
method ; involving or observing a system ; (of 
a person) acting according to system, regular, 
methodical 1790. b. Qualifying nouns of unr 
favourable meaning 2 Regularly organized (for 
an evil purpose), or carried on as a regular 
(and reprehensible) practice. Also said of the 
agent 1803. 4* Nat, Hist., etc. Pertaining to, 

following, or arranged according to a system 
of classification ; class! ficatory. Also of a 
writer : Composing or adhering to a system of 
classification. 1796. 

a Now we deal much in Ezsaya, and most unreason- 
ably despise a Learning 2795. S. books of morality 
1871. a The systematxclr proceedings of a Roman 
senate Burnt a. He ia very a with the li 

Dickens, b. The a intrigues of the Papal 

D'Israku. Pope.. was a a appropriator , . of other 
men's thoughts 2874. 4. Endeavouring to perfect a 

botany 28*9. 

B. sb. 1. A fat. Hist,, etc. A systemadst 1771. 
9. pi. Systematica: the subject or study of 
systems, esp. of classification x888. 
Systematical, a. Now ran or Obs, 1661. 
[See prec. and -ical] 1. Of a writing or 
treatise 1 Containing or setting forth a system 
or regular exposition of some subject. Of a 
subject or study: Set forth, or pursued. In 
(he way of a system or regular scheme. Of 
a writer: Dealing with a subject in this way. 

b. Belonging to. or dealing in, a * system ' or 
theory ; theoretical 1748. a. yen, — prec. 3. 
169a. b» — prec. 3 b. 2750. fa- Belonging to 
the system of the universe, or to the solar sys- 
tem ; oosmical -1797. 4. Nat, Hist, « prec. 4. 
18x3. Hence Syatema*tically adv. 

Systematise, rare, 1846. [t Systema- 
tize w. + -1SM.1 The practice of systematizing. 
Sy*fltematist. 1700. [f. Gr. odorrffia, -or- 
System + -ist.] One who constructs, or ad- 
heres to, a system, esp. a system of classifica- 
tion In natural history; a classifjingnataraHst. 
Systematize (ri*stAmfltaii) f w. 1764, [£ 
as prec. +-ize.] tram. To arrange according 
to a system ; to reduce to system, b. absot. or 
intr. To construct a system (e.g. of philosophy, 
classification, etc.) 1891. 

His restless ambition . . had systematised htrigm 
DIsbasli. HmciifetiSiahrttoB, the asden or 
proems of syst em a tisin g: k 


Sy-stematy. lgzm, [-y*.] Systematic daa- 
stfreattoq. 

Systemic (sfstrmik), a. 2803. [long, £ 
System 4 -ic.J 1. Physiol. and Path. Belonging 
to, supplying, or affecting the system or body 
as a whole; brig, and esp* im ref. to the general 
circulation aa diet, from that s u pplying the 
respiratory organa, b. Belonging to or affect- 
tegaparttcular system of bodily organs, esp. the 
roes system m special parts of It 2887* a 
. Of or pertaining to a system (ran) 2850. 
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t. The & Circulation. .divisible Into Arterial and 
Venous 2896. b. S. sclerosis of a small but defined 
tract of the spinal cord 2896. 

Syatemize (sHt&msiz), v, 1778. [irreg. f. 
System +-IZE.J irons, m Systematize. Hence 
8y*stemlsa a tion # systematisation. Sy'ste miser, 
a systematize!-. 

Systemless (sl*sttml6s), a , 2852. [-less.] 
x. be void of system or orderly arrangement ; 
unsystematic. 9. Biol. Having no differentiated 
systems of organs ; structureless 1869. 

II Systole (srstdlsl 1577. [mod.L*, ad. Gr. 
o-vereA^, f. Gr. aw Syn- 4* rroA- (: ariXXuv 
to place), after avarlXXetv to contract.] 1. 
Phys, The regular contraction of the heart and 
arteries that drives the blood outward t opp. to 
Diastole 1578. b. Applied to similar rhythmi- 
cal contraction in other organs, as the lungs, 
the intestines, the pulsatile vesicles in proto- 
zoans, etc. 2578. 9. Pros, The shortening of 

a vowel or syllable which is long by nature or 
position 2577. 

1. Jtg, A s, and diastole at the spiritual life 2899, 
So Syoto'Hc a. pertaining to or marked by s. 

Syatyle (si "stain, a, and sb. 1704. [ad. 
Gr.-L. sy stylos, a. Gr. <r 6 <rrv\ot t f. oGv Syn- + 
arvkot column, pillar.] Arch . A. adj. Applied 
to architecture in which the columns are close 
together, viz. at a distance from each other of 
twice their thickness. B. sb. a building charac- 
terised by such intercolumniation. 

Systylous (si'stilas), a . 1863. [f. mod.L. 
systylus (f. Gr. abr Syn- 4* trrvkot column) + 
-ous.] a. In mosses, having the lid permanently 
fixed to the columella, b. Having the styles 
united into a single column. 

Syud, var. Sayyid. 

Syzygetlc (sizidge*tik), a. 2850. [Loosely 
i. Syzygy -Stic.] Math. Of, pertaining to, or 
constituting a syzygy (sense 4). 

Syzygial (sizi-dgUU), a. 2863. [f. late L. 
syeygia SYZYGY + - AL x.] Astro n. and Zool. 
Pertaining to a syzygy or sycygies ; having the 
character of a syzygy (senses 1 b, 3). 

Syzygy (sbzidn). 1656. [ad. late L. my 
gia, a. Gr. ov(vyla yoke, pair, eta £. avfvyos 
yoked, paired, f. obv SYN- + (try- (: (cvyvvvcu 
to yoke).] x.yfffnwi. ta.Orig. - Conjunction 
3. >2704. b. Now extended to include both 
conjunction and opposition (Opposition 3) of 
two heavenly bodies, or either of the points at 
which these take place, esp. in the case of the 
moon with the sun (new and full moon). a. 
Biot. a. A suture or immovable union of two 
joints of a crinold ; also, the joints thus sutured, 
b. The conjunction of two organisms without 
loss of Identity, as In the genus Diplozoon ; a 
syxygium. 1873. a* Anc. Pros. A dlpody, or 
combination of two feet in one metre 283a 4. 
Math . A group of rational integral functions so 
related that, on their being severally multiplied 
by other rational integral functions, the sum of 
the products vanishes identically; also, the 
relation between such functions 2830. 5. A 

pair of connected or correlative things; in 
Gnostio theology, a oouple or pair of opposites, 
or of 8600x2838. 


T (If), the twentieth letter of the English 
and the nineteenth of the ancient Roman al- 
phabet, corresponding In form to the Greek T 
(tan) from the Phoenician (and ancient Semitic) 
T K X X (*<**)• It represents the point-breath* 
stop consonant of Bell* a 4 Visible Speech or 
' surd dental mote 1 1 in English it is gtagfod or 
alveolar, net dental. 

In mod. English, bes i d es Its pvopar sound as 
above described, t In the combi nations -Hass, 
Aious, •Hal, •Ha , •Ham, •Hoses, •Hoad, after 'a 
towel or any ooasonant except i.has the sound 
of sh ff), in which the fallowing i is absorbed, 
as In nation (nX’Joa), factious (fte'kjss), partial 
(pi'jtJH), etc. j but m •ia, Aon, t Is sometimes 
mors or less pr eserv e d, esp. In proper names, 
as la inertia , Portia, ala After s the original 
sound of t has remained, mbmbesibat, ChrbsHesn. 


TABAGIE 

A modem change Is the development In south- 
ern England of the sound (tj) from / followed 
by [in], [y u] in such combinations Auai, 
Atoms, and esp. -tune, as in nature (nAtitix, 
outfox). In rapid speech /* after s usu. passes 
simjiany Into tj, as (kwe*stjon) for (kwevtyan). 

T between s and syllabic / or a (to), as in 
bustle , castle, epistle, christen, fasten, hasten, is 
now usu. mute ; so between s and m in Christ- 
mas, and between / and syllabic is In often, 
soften. 

Th la a consonantal digraph representing 
two simple sounds (k. ff), for which the Roman 
alphabet has no simple symbols, and is thus 
phonetically a distinct letter (or two letters), 
inserted between Tb- and Tx-. 

I. 1. The letter and ith sound. The pi. b variously 
written t's. /**, ts (tft). b. In phr. to cross the t's : to 
make the horizontal stroke of t (often omitted ia hasty 
writing) 1 J$g. to be minutely exact or particular m 
one’s account 1 to make the meaning more distinct 1 
to particularize end emphasize the points. C. Phr. 7 > 
a T (also to q tee ) : exactly, properly, to a nicety. 

The shape or the letter 1 an object bavin 


a-ving the she] 


of it, initially or finally, 
lo't , see ‘t, ont\ formerly 


T. 3* attrib . (sometimes hyphened) : Shaped like tEe 
letter T f having e cross piece at the top, as T hinge. 
Joint. See also Tax sb. 1 , Tkijfew, etc. b. Special 
Combe, (sometimes hyphened). T branch, ia piping, 
a right-angled joint of a small pipe to a main j a 1 
joint. T cart, an open phaeton, so called from its 
ground plan resembling the letter T. T doth, a 
plain cotton cloth exported to India, China, Africa, 
etc., so called from the large letter T stomped on it 
T rail, a railway metal or rail having a T section. 
T square, a square of the form of a T or rather I— 
(with a long stem) used for dra wing lines parallel, or 
at right angles, to each other. TV, television. 

II. x. Used to denote serial order ; applied e. g, to 
the twentieth (or more usu. the nineteenth) of any 
series, to the nineteenth sheet of a book, etc. a. A 
mediaeval symbol fee the numerical 16a and with a 
stroke over it Cf) for 160,000. 3. Abbreviations for 

various proper names, as Thomas, Theresa, etc.| 
officially stamped on a letter, ** taxed \ 1. e pontage to 
be paid ; in Muek, « taato, tempo, tenor, turn 1 in a 
ship's log-book, ■ thunder 1 ia Math., ■ time, tennai 
t.bAd.) a torpedo boat (destroyer) \ T.O. ■» turn over 1 
T. V.C.~ Trade Union Congress Also T.B., T.N.T. 

T J 1, ME. Shortened form of To, before an 
Infinitive beginning with a vowel, formerly in 
use, often combined with the following word, 
as t abandon to abandon. 

T' *, north. diaL form of the, before a vowel 
or consonant. 

't, shortened form 
as in *tis, 'twos ; do' 1 . 
often written without apostrophe as one word; 
see It. 

Ta (ta), itst. 1779. An infantile word ex- 
pressing thanks. 

Ta, obs. and dial, form of The, Thee, 
Thou. Tn, tan, obs. ff. Take v. 

Taal (til). S. Afr. 1896. [a. Du. f 4 lan- 

S age. speech * — OE. talu Tale ] The t„ 
pe Dutch or Afrikaans, a variety of Dutch 
spoken in South Africa.. 

Tab (tseb) 1. 1607. [Origin obte.] X. L 
A short broad strap, flat loop, or the like, 
attached by one end to an object, or forming s 
projecting part by which a thing can be taken 
hold of, nung up, fastened, or pulled, b. spec. 
A shoe I&tcbet, for fastening with a buckle, 
button, or thong. Chiefly dial. 2674. 9> As 
an ornament ox dress 1 Each of the projecting 
square pieces formed by cutting out the lower 
edge or a jacket or other article of dress, or 
sewn on to Its uncut edge, end usu. embellished 
w|tb buttons, embroidery, eta 2880. b. A 
similar piece sewn by its upper edge on the 
surface of deess, so as to bang loose; or e. In 
recent use, sewn on entirely, and variously 
adorned with buttons, beads, embroidery, eta 
2834. d. Red t, 1 a staff officer : so sailed from 
the Ted tab ' on bis uniform. % A tie-label, a 
luggage label 2904. H CAS, cotloq. A tabte, an 
account! a check; esp, Da phr. ta keep (a) tab 
1889. 

Tab 2, coUoq, shortening of Cantab (a 
Cambridge man), 

Tabac (tftbsrkV ** 2894* £*• - To- 

bacco.! Of a deep shade of brown ; tobac c o- 
coloured, 

Tabacco, oba. t Tmaoco, 
iTabagfe (tabagl). sftipl [F n 


a (men), a (pees), an (lewd). oQm t). f (Fr.chef). o («?«•). ai (4^)- #fFa«a«d#v*i). I (oft), f (Fkyekr), 9 (whet), f(jg* t> 



TABANID 

of tabac tobteeo.] A group of smokers who 
meet in club fashion ; a * tobacco-parliament 

Tabanid (tae-bAnid), o. and sb. 1891. £f. 
L. tabonsu gad-fly, horse-fly + -ID*.] A. adj. 
Belonging to the family Tabanidm of flies, of 
which Tabanus is the typical genus. B. sb. A 
fly of this family, a gad-fly. 

Tabard (te*h&id). ME. [a. OF. tabart, 
tabor; ult. derivation unkn.] yi. A garment 
of coarse material; a loose upper garment 
without sleeves ; formerly worn out of doors 
by the lower classes, also by monks and foot- 
soldiers -1568. s. A short surooat open at the 
rides and having short sleeves, warn by a knight 
over his armour, and emblazoned on the front, 
back, and sleeves with his armorial bearings. 
Now /list. 145a 3. The official dress of a 

herald or pursuivant ( a coat 01 jerkin having 
short sleeves, or none, and emblazoned with 
the arms of the sovereign 1598. 

s. A Plowman. .In ath« rood vpon a Men Chau- 
cer. Hence Ta'barded a. wearing a t. 

Tabaret (tce*bdr6t). 1851. [mod. trade 
name, prob. l Tabby.] A fabric of alternate 
satin and watered silk stripes used in uphoLsteiy, 
Tabasco (tiba-sk*). 1898. [From Ta- 
basco, name of a river and state of Mexico.] 
More fully T. {pepper) sauce : A very pungent 
sauce made from the pulp of the ripe fruit of a 
variety of Capsicum annuum . Also Jig., a story 
1 highly spiced \ 

nTabasheer (taebifVi). 1598. [Arak, 
Pers., Urdu tdbashir chalk, mortar.] A silice- 
ous substance, white or translucent, occasion- 
ally formed in the joints of the bamboo; also 
called bamboo salt \ used medicinally in the 
East 

|| Tabati&re (tabaty/l-). rare. 1823. [F.,for 
tab aqu i/re, f. /abac TOBACCO.] A snuff-box. 

Tatey (tsebi), sb. and a. 1638. [In sense 
x, a. F. tabis, earlier atabis, med.L. at tab i , app. 
a. Arab. 'att&biy, name of a quarter of Bagdad 
In which this stuff was manufactured, named 
after ’AttSb, great-grandson of Omeyya. The 
connexion of the other senses is not clear. See 
N.E.D.] A. sb, 1. A general term for a silk 
taffeta, app. orig. striped, but afterwards ap- 
plied also to silks of uniform colour waved or 
watered. b. Short for /. gown or dress 1737. 
a. Short for t. eat 1 A cat having a striped or 
brindled coat 1774. b. Also, a she-catt corret. 
to tom-cat 1836. 3. An old or elderly maiden 

lady : a dyslogistic appellation ; sometimes 
applied to any spiteful or ill-natured female 
gossip or tattler 1748. 4. A collector’s name 

tor two pyralid moths, the T., A gloss a finguina - 
Hs, and the Small T., A. cvpreaJis , Doth with 
fore wings greyish brown, clouded with a darker 
colour 1819. g. A concrete formed of a mixture 
of lime with shells, gravel, or stones in equal 
proportions, which when dry becomes very hard, 
orig. /. work, 180a, B. adj. (The sfau used 
attrib.) 1. Made or consisting of tabby {see 
A. r) 1638. a. Of a brownish, tawny, or grey 
colour, marked with darker parallel stripes or 
streaks ; brindled ; primarily and esp. in t. oat 
or L-cat, a cat of this coloration, or of any other 
colour similarly marked 1665. 

A. 1. HU lady In crimson t. Hawthorns. B. a. 
Demurest ofthfl t, kind Gray. H ence Ta*bbyhood, 
the condition of being an rid maid. 

Tabby (tse'bi), t* 1708. [f.prec.] 1. trans. 
To give a wavy appearance to (silk, etc.) by 
calendering, a. To stripe or streak in parallel 
lines with datfcer markings. Usu. in pa. pple. 
TVMried. i860. 

Tabehttioo. rare, 1658. [f. late L. 
tabefactre Tabeft »,] The action or process 
of tabefying ; the wasting away or consumption 
of the body. 

Tabefy (tarbffei), v. ram. 1656. [a. obs. 
F. tabifier, «d. lata U tabefacere , to cause to 
waste (f. takers to waste, eaelt + facer *) ; see 
*fT.] z. trans. To waste away, consume ; to 
emaotase; i*to meltdown, a. Mr. To waste 
away gradually, become emaciated (nerv) 1891. 

RTaMlft. Pt. 1693. (L., dim. of 

tabula Table.] Pkarm . ■■ Tablet 3. 
Tabtriflar (tmtoidli). 164a {£ tabard, 
obs. f. Tabard,] £/. One who woam a tabard ; 
0 name formerly given to pertain scfloUn of 
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Queen's College, Oxford, from the gown they 
wore ; still surviving in the name of some of the 
scholarships at that college and in Taberdars' 
/loom, the junior common room. 

Tab erastda (tsebamsek’l), sb. ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. labemaculum , dim. of tabema hut, 
booth.] x, A temporary dwelling; usu. movable, 
constructed of branches, boards, or canvas ; a 
hut, tent, booth, a. spec, in Jewish Hist, The 
curtained tent, containing the Ark of the Cove- 
nant and other stored appointments, which 
served as the portable sanctuary of the Israelites 
during their wandering in the wilderness and 
afterwards till the building of the Temple. Also 
called t. of the congregation (or meeting), of 
testimony, and of witness. ME. b. Transferred 
to the Jewish temple, late ME. 3. fig. In 

S hrasecflogy chiefly of biblical origin : A dwel- 
ng-place. a. spec. The dwelling-place of 
Jehovah, or of God ME. b. gen. A dwelling- 
place, a place of abode, late ME. c. Applied 
to the human body regarded as the temporary 
abode of the soul or of life, late ME. 4. A 
canopied niche or recess in a wall or pillar, to 
contain an image, late ME. 5. EccL An orna- 
mented receptacle for the pyx containing the 
consecrated host reserved 1487. 8. A place of 

worship distinguished in some way from a 
church, a. A temporary place of worship ; esp. 
applied to the structures temporarily used 
during the rebuilding of the churches destroyed 
by the Fire of London In x666. 7^3. b. A 
meeting-house or place of worship of Protestant 
Nonconformists, esp. when not of ecclesiastical 
architecture. (Now chiefly contempt .) 1768. c. 
fig. Applied to the * edifice ' which for the time 
enshrines the principles of a party 190a. 7. Naut, 
An elevated socket or step for the mast of a 
river-boat, or a post to which the mast is hinged, 
so that it may be lowered to pass bridges x8 77 
l. Feast of TakernacUs, a Jewish festival, com- 
memorating the dwelling of the Israelites in tents 
during their sojourn in the wilderness, held from the 
15th to the sird of Tisri (October) 1 it was also called 
the Feast of Ingathering, and was observed as a 
thanksgiving for the harvest a tft. At Salem is his 
L, A his d we Hinge in Sion Covannxjji Ps. lxxvfij. 
1. b. And all The crowned Gods in their high taber- 
nacles Sigh unawares Tkmmyson. C. True image of 
the Father,, .enshrin'd In fleshly T., and human form 
Milt. 6. D. Pewing which would disgrace a L of the 
lost century 1878. 

attrib. and Comb, t t, roof, a roof which slopes at 
the e n ds, os well os the sides, to a central ridge short- 
er than the side- walls { -work# (a) the ornamental 
carved work or tracery usual in canopies over niches, 
stalls, or pulpita and in the carved screens of churches s 
( 3 ) architectural work in which tabernacles or cano- 
pied niches Form the characteristic feature. 

T& 'barnacle, *>. 1653. [ad. mcd-L. taker- 
naculare (rendering Gr. aerjvovr in John i. 14), 
f. tabemaculum (see prec.).] z. iutr. To occupy 
a tabernacle, tent, or temporary dwelling, or 
one that can be shifted about ; to dwell lor a 
time, to sojourn 1 usu. fig., said of the sojourn- 
ing of Christ on earth or * in the flesh and of 
the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ ; also of 
men as spiritual brings dwelling In the * fleshly 
tabernacle ' of the body- a. trans. To place in 
a tabernacle ; to enshrine 1833. 

1. The Evangelist Saint John..soith, Ho tabernacled 
amongst us 105s. 

T&bemacular (tsebo-markitfUi), a, rare. 
1678. ff. L, tabemaculum ; see-AR 1 .] Of or 
pertaining to m tabernacle, x. Of the style or 
character of an architectural tabernacle ; con- 
structed or decorated with open-work and 
tracery. 9. Savouring of the language of a 
1 tabernacle ' or conventicle, [contempt.) 7847. 

a The word * shortcomings ' . .being homdty t. Da 
Quimcxt. 

|| Tabes (tA'bfc). 165*. [L., ‘wasting away'.] 

1. Path. Slow progressive emaciation of the 
body or its parts ; consumption. a. Decay of 
plants caused by di s own or tajury 183* 
Tabcaoent (tAbndnt), a. 1890. fad. L. 
tab e e e mtem, tmbesoen, inceptive of taken to 
waste away; see -escent.J Wasting away. 
So Tabswoowoo, emaciation 1890. 

Tabetic (Ubetik), a. and sb. 1847. ftrreg. 
1 L. tabes, iuH*, on false analogy of diabetic, 
etc.] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or affiteted with 
tabes or timaria t ton. S» sb, <tae who mflfors 
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Tabid (tse'bid), a. Now ran. 1650. [ad. 
L. tabidus wasting, f. t a here ; see -ID.] x- Path, 
Affected with tabes ; wasted by disease ; con- 
sumptive; mareid 1651. fa. Corrupted, do- 
composed -1657. 3. Causing consumption, 

wasting, or decline 1677. 4. Of the nature of 

tabes ; characterized by wasting away 1747. 

x. Staking.. into a premature and Lola age xSeo. 
Hence Ta’hid-ly adv., «nes 


TaMflc (tibi'fik), a. rare. 1669. [»d. L. 
tabiflcus, f, tabes ; see -Fic.j Causing tabes *, 
consumptive, emaciating, wasting. So tTabi*> 
flcal a. 1608-7657. 

Tabinet (tte'binit). x6n. [app. arbitrarily 
f. Tabbt.] A watered fabric of silk and wool 
resembling poplin : chiefly associated with Ire- 
land. 

Tablature (t»*blStifij, -tj is), 1574. [app. 

a. F., f. L. tabula table ; prob. in imitation of 
It. tavolaiura * any kind of Prick-song ’ (Florio), 
f. tavolare to board , plank, enclose with boards, j 
1. A fus. An old name for musical notation in 
general, esp. for systems differing from the 
ordinary staff notation ; spec, a peculiar form 
of notation used for the lute and other stringed 
instruments, in which the lines of the stave de- 
noted the several strings, and letters or figures 
were placed upon them to indicate the points 
at which they were to be ' stopped ' with the 
fingers ; also, a similar notation for the flute, 
etc. Obs. exc. Hist, a. A tabular formation 
or structure bearing an inscription or design ; 
a tablet. Obs. or arch. 1606. fa. A painting ; 
a picture -1767. fb. collect. Work consisting 
or of the nature of paintings or pictures -7879. 
c. fig. A 1 picture ’ formed by description or in 
fancy ; pi. the 1 pictures ‘ of memory, or the facul- 
ty of retaining these 7779. 

s. Organ T. was a system of writing the. notes with- 
out the stave fay means of letters.. . r toured bass has 
also been called T. 1898. jl c. Yielding a L of be- 
nevolence and public spirit Shxridan. 

Table (t/i'b’l), sb. [In OE. tabuU, later 
also takele, ad. L. tabula. In ME. tabU, a. F. 
table, ad. L. tabula, prob. from same root as 
tabema tavern.] LA flat slab or board, z. A 
flat and comparatively thin piece of wood, stone, 
metal, or other solid material (usu. shaped by 
art) ; a board, plate, slab, or tablet ; also applied 
to natural formations, as the laminar of a slaty 
rock. Obs. exc. in special applicat i o n s. 9. spec. 
a. A tablet bearing or intended for an inscrip- 
tion or device : as the stone tablets on which 
the ten commandments were inscribed, a votive 
tablet, etc. arch. OE. tb. A writing-tablet. Often 
in phr. a pair (pf) tables. -1656b c. Anc. Hist. 
pL The tablets on which certain collections of 
ancient Greek and Roman laws were inscribed ; 
hence the laws themselves; esp. the Twelve 
Tables , drawn up by the decemviri JB.C. 451 and 
450, embodying the most important rules of Ro- 
man Law, and forming the chief basis of subse- 
quent legislation 1736. d. First, second t. : the 
two divisions of the decalogue, relating to reli- 
gious and moral duties respectively, held to have 
occupied the two * tables of stone * 1560. +3. 

A board or other flat surface on which a picture 
is painted ; hence, the picture itself *7700. 1*4# 
The * board ’ on which chess, draughts, or any 
similar game is played -1801. feu Each of the 
two folding leaves of a backgammon board 
{inner and outer t.) ; fhenoe in pi. (often pair 
of tables) a backgammon board. Also, the half 
of each leaf in relation to the player to whoa it 
belongs. 1483. 

k. The inner part of the temple is altogether pine- 
teved tend oouered with great tables of Porphyrs 1585, 
a. a. As stern as the statue of Moses breaking the 
tables 1849. s.jfir. Mine eye hath play'd the printer 
and hath Steeld, Thybeautfes forma hi t c* ‘ 


Shako. 


4. b. £hr. f'o turn the tablet, telnrtmrtbe 


relation between two persons ov parties; to effect a 
complete reversal of the state of aflhlte |a metaphor 
from the notion of players reversing the petition of 
the board so as to reverse their relative petitions.} 

XL A raised board at which persona may tit, 
1# Anartielaof fumiimo ooaohHngof A flat lop 
of wood* atone, or other aoltd malrriil, 
ported on legs or on a o e n tral plUar, anti 1 
to pl&afi tbhijgi on for varioup tmrposes, as for 
meaUL for jotjM wbrk 6t ooc^pttfoa# or lor.onia- 
B«tw , tbit**. An article of furniture as 
d e sc ri bed in lb x upoq which food la «en< 


MQer.KIU). $ (**. pw). « (<Ur. Mtfte). *»«). * {<**)• /.(HbAUgi). 
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and at or around which persons sit at a meal, 
late ME. b. transf. Provision of food for 
meals ; supply of food ; fare ; entertainment of 
a family or guests at table; eating, feasting, 
late ME. 9. Usu, with defining word, as the 
Lord's the holy t, 1 (a) In a church, that upon 
which the elements are placed at the Commu- 
nion ; the communion table : esp. when the rite 
is not regarded as a sacrifice. (b) transf The 
Communion. ME. 4. transf A company of 
persons at a table ME. b. The company at 
dinner or at a meal 160a. c. A * board r of per- 
sons who normally transact their business at a 
table (in various special uses) 1606. 5. A table 
on which some game of chance is played ; a 
gaming-table ; also, the company of players at 
such a table 175a 

x. Phr. Upon the t., under consideration or discus- 
sion. To lay on or upon the /., of a legislative or de- 
liberative body, to leave (a report, a proposed measure, 
etc.) for the present, subject to its being considered or 
called up at any subsequent timet hence, sometimes, 
to defer its consideration indefinitely ; so to lit on the 
t. a. Phr. At t., at a meal or meals, for (the) t., 
for eating at a meal, for food t The greening (of pota- 
toes] .. renders them unfit for t. 1855. 4. b. Vour 

flashes of Merriment that were wont to set the T. on 
a Rore Shaks. 5. The plan will bo for two to bank 
against the t. Disbakli. 

1 IL An arrangement of numbers, words, nr 
Items of any kind, in a definite and compact 
form, so as to exhibit some set of facts, or rela- 
tions in a distinct and comprehensive way, for 
convenience of study, reference, or calculation. 
Now chiefly applied to an arrangement in 
columns and lines occupying a single page or 
sheet, as the multiplication t., tables of weights 
and measures, insurance tables. Time-tables, 
etc. Formerly sometimes merely : An orderly 
arrangement of particulars, a list, late M E. tb. 
absol. — /. of contents (Content sb. 1 1) -1834. 
c. Tables 3 the common arithmetical tables, esp. 
as learnt at school 1828. IV. Special and techn. 
senses (chiefly arising out of sense I. x). +1. 

y/. Table*, formerly the ordinary name of Back- 
gammon ; app. orig. the ( men * or pieces used 
in playing early forms of this game -1808. a. 
Arch . a. A general term for a horizontal pro- 
jecting course or moulding, as a cornice; a 
string-course, late ME. b. A member consist- 
ing of a flat vertical surface, usu. of rectangular 
form, plain or ornamented, sunk in or projecting 
beyond the general surface of a wall, etc. ; a 
panel 1678. 3. A flat elevated tract of land ; 

a table-land, plateau ; a flat mountain-top ; also 
Geol, applied to a horizontal stratum 1587. 4. 

Palmistry. The quadrangular space between 
certain lines in the palm of the hand 1460. 5. 

a. A large flat circular disk, plate, or sheet of 
crown-glass, being the form in which it is made 
1688. b. A crystal of flattened or short pris- 
matic form 1796. 6. Art at. Each of the two 

dense bony layers of the skull, separated by the 
diplotS x6ia. 7. A flat plate, board, or the like, 
forming part of a mechanism or apparatus 
1677. a. In various manufactures, A flat metal 

{ date (often movable or adjustable) for support- 
ng something to be operated upon, etc. ; the 
plate with a raised rim on which plate-glass is 
made 1727. b. In an organ: (a) 'The upper 
part of the sound-board, above the sound-board 
bars and grooves, perforated with holes for 
admitting air to the pipes, (b) The upper 
board of the bellows. 185a. c. Shipbuilding, 
mm Coak sb. x. X890. d. Plain t. (surveying in- 
strument) t see Plane-table. 8. a. The upper 
horizontal surface of a table diamond or a 
brilliant, b. Short for Table diamond ; also 
applied to other precious stones cut in a similar 
form. 153a 

v The sscent to the Sugar-loaf* and T. [w Table 
Mountain), two Hits so named 1634. 

at t rib. and Comb. : L-allowance, an allowance of 
money for provisions 3 ™ t.- money {a ) ; -bell, a small 
hand-bell placed upon the t. for summoning attendants 1 
•centre, a piece of embroidery, decorated work, etc., 
for the centre of a table, sometimes placed over the 
table-cloth j -coyer, a cloth of wool or other fabric 
used for covering a L permanently or when not In use 
for meals 1 -faced m. » Tablb-cut ; -glass, (a) glass 
made in 1 tables * (see sense IV. 5 a) ; {») a glass (drink- 
ing-vessel) for use at L ; •knife, a knife used at L, esp. 
one of the shape or size used in cutting meat on the 
plate; -lifting, the lifting of a table by supposed 
spiritual agency 1 -linen, linen for use at t., as t,-cloths 
and L-napkins ; -money, (a) an extra allowance of 
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money made to the higher officers in the British army 
and navy for L expenses ; (6) a charge made in some 
clubs for the use of the dining-room ; also, an extra 
charge made in some restaurants ; -mountain, a flat- 
topped mountain; spec, the name of the mountain 
which rises behind Capetown; -napkin, a napkin 
used at t. (dr wiping the hngers and lipe; -Shore Naut. % 
alow level shore; -tennis =* Ping-pong; -tilting, -tip- 
ping, the tilting or tipping of a table by supposed 
spiritual agency; -work Printing, the setting up of 
tables (sense III), or of matter between column rules; 
concr. printed matter of this kind, as dist. from ordi- 
nary letter-press. Hence Ta’ble-wise adv, in the 
manner of a L \spee. of the placing of the Holy Table 
with its length in the direction of the church or chan- 
cel (opp. to altar-wise'). 

Table, v. 145a [f. prec.] 1. tram. To 
enter in a table or list ; to tabulate. Now rare . 
a a. To entertain at table as a guest, or for 
payment ; to provide with meals. Now rare . 
1457. b. intr. (for ref.) To have a meal, to 
dine ; to take one’s meals habitually (at a speci- 
fied place or with a specified person). Now rare 
or Obs. 156a. 3. trans . To picture, depict, re- 

present as in a picture. Obs. or rare arch . 
1607. 4. To place or lay upon a table, a. To 

lay (an appeal, proposal, etc.) on the table of a 
deliberative or legislative assembly ; hence, to 
bring forward for discussion or consideration. 
In the U.S . Congress, to lay on the table as a 
way of postponing indefinitely; to shelve. 17x8. 
b. To pay down (money) ; to throw down or 
play (a card) 1827. 5. Carpentry . To join two 

pieces of timber firmly together by means of 
flat oblong projections (see Table sb. IV. 7 c) 
in each alternately, fitting into corresponding 
recesses in the other. Also intr. for pass. 1794. 
6. Sail-making * . To make a broad hem or 1 tab- 
ling ’ on the edge of (a sail), to strengthen it in 
that part which is sewed to the bolt-rope 1794. 

a. They hauo . . ten pound a yeere . . and L themseluea 
also of the same 1583. b. Comming to Ordinaries 
about the Exchange where Merchants do L for the 
moil part 160a. 3. This last Powder Treason, fit to 

be tabled and pictured in the chambers of meditation, 
as another hell above the ground Bacon. 

([Tableau (taebl^u, F. tabls). PI, tab- 
leaux(-<?nz, F. -o). 1699. [F.. OF. tablet, dim. 

of table.\ x. A picture ; usu. fig. a picturesque 
or graphic description, a. A group of persons 
and accessories, producing a picturesque effect 
1813. b. — T. vivant 1828. c. Used ellipt. to 
express the sudden creation of a striking or dra- 
matic situation, a * scene ' which it is left to the 
hearer or reader to imagine 1885. 3. A table, 

a schedule ; an official list 1798. 

a. T. vivant (tahl/> v/v ah), pi. tableaux vivanta 
(same pron.), lit. 1 living picture 1 : a representation of 
a personage, character, scene, incident, etc., or of a 
well-known painting or statue, by one person or a 
group of persons in suitable costumes and attitudes, 
silent and motionless. 

Ta-blo-board. 1483. fx. - Table sb. I. 
4. -1623. a. A board forming the ttn> of a 
table ; also a table (obs. or dial.) 1603. 3. Board, 
i. e. meals, without lodging. L7.S . 1884. 
Ta’ble-book. X596. +1. A book com- 

posed of tablets for memoranda ; a pocket note- 
book or memorandum -book -x8t 6. a. An 

ornamental book for a drawing-room table 1845. 
Tablecloth (t^’b’^klfty s for pi. see Cloth 
sb.). 1467. A cloth for covering a table, a. 

A cloth, usu. of linen, spread upon a table 
in preparation for a meal, and upon which the 
dishes, plates, etc. are placed, b. A cloth, usu. 
of woollen material and often of ornamental 
design, used to cover a table permanently or 
when not in use for meals 1610. c. Name for 
a cloud covering the flat top and hanging down 
over the edge of Table Mountain at the Cape of 
Qood Hope 1836. 

Ta’ble-cut, a. 1688. ff. Table sb. t used 
ad vb. + Cut ppl. a. or sb. 1 ] Of a diamond, etc. 1 
Cut in the form of a * table 
|| Table d’hdte (tab(l*),dft). 1617. [F., - 
host's table.] A common table for guests at a 
hotel or eating-house ; a public meal served there 
at a stated hoar and at a fixed price; an or- 
dinary. Also, in full /. dinner, lunch , a dinner 
or lunch (of several courses) served at a fixed 
price for the whole, whatever may be actually 
consumed* 

T&'ble diamond* 147a [t Table sb, 
IV. 8 + Diamond.] A diamond cut with a table 
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or large flat upper surface surrounded by small 
facets ; esp. a thin diamond so cut having a flat 
under surface. 

+Table*ity. 154a, [f. Table sb, + -ity; 

tr. Erasmus's L. menseitas ■ Or. rpant^brrfs.] 
The abstract quality of a table -170a, 
Ta-ble-land. 1697. [f. Table sb. + Land 
sb.’] An elevated region of land with a generally 
level surface, of large or considerable extent ; 
a lofty plain ; a plateau, b. Without a or pi. t 
Elevated level ground 1836. 

The great irregular tableland of Dartmoor, over a 
thousand feet above the sea 1899. 

Tabiement (tsi’b'lmtnt). ME. [f. Table 
v. + -ment, after L. tabu lament urn. 1 Arch. 
-» Table sb. IV. a a; also, a foundation or 
basement. 

Tabler (tfl-blw). Now rare. 1598. [f. 

Table v. + -er.] One who gets his meals at 
another's table for payment. 

Ta*ble-ra:pping. 1858. The production 
of raps or knocking sounds on a table without ap- 
parent physical means ; by spiritualists ascribed 
to the agency of departed spirits, and used as a 
supposed means of communication with them. 
Table Round, - Round Table. 

Ta ble ru by. 1539. A ruby cut with a large 
flat upper surface surrounded by small facets. 

Ta*ble-spoon. 1763. A spoon (larger 
than a dessert-spoon) used for taking soup, and, 
in a larger size, for serving vegetables, pud- 
dings, etc. at table. Hence Ta blespoonful, 
as much as a t will hold. 

Ta-ble-stone. 1840. Archmol. . A flat 
stone supported by two or more upright stones : 
a cromlech or dolmen ; also, the horizontal 
stone forming the top of this. 

Tablet (tseblet), sb. ME. [a. OF. tablet 
F. tab let te, dim. of table Table sb. ; see -et, 
-ette.] x. A small, flat, and comparatively 
thin piece of stone, metal, wood, ivory, or other 
hard material, artificially shaped for some pur- 
pose. a. A small slab of stone or metal bear- 
ing or intended to bear an inscription or carving, 
esp. one affixed to a wall as a memorial, b. A 
slab or panel, usually of wood, for a picture or 
inscription. Chiefly arch, or Hist, 1581. c. A 
small smooth inflexible or stiff sheet or leaf for 
writing upon ; usu. , one of a pair or set hinged 
or otherwise fastened together i6ix. fa. An 
ornament of precious metal or jewellery of a 
flat form, worn about the person -162a 3- A 

small flat or compressed piece of some solid 
confection, drug, or the like; a lozenge of flat- 
tened (orig. rectangular) form ; a flat cake of 
soap 1582. 4. Arch. — Table sb. IV. 2 a, b. 

1823. 

«. D. Vothte an inscribed panel anciently hung in 
e temple in fulfilment of a vow, e. g. after deliverance 
from shipwreck or dangeiou* illness. C. I took out 
my tablets, and wrote down the address 1836k 
Tablet (tse'btet), v. 1864. [f. prec.] trans. 
To furnish with a tablet (esp. one bearing an 
inscription); to affix a tablet to. b. To inscribe 
on a tablet 1878. 

Table-talk (tyt-b’VJk). 1569. Talk at 
table; familiar conversation at meals. (Now 
usu. applied to the social conversation of famous 
men or of intellectual circles, esp. as reproduced 
in literary form.) Hence Ta'ble-talker, one 
who converses at table ; esp, a person of high 
conversational powers* 

Ta*ble-tuxning. 1853. The action of 
turning or moving a table without the use of 
any apparently adequate means, as by a number 
of persons placing their hands or fingers upon 
it ; such movements being ascribed by some 
to spiritual agency. So Ta'ble-tu mer. 
Tableware (tri'b’lwew). 183a. Ware for 
the service of the table; a collective term for 
the articles which are used at meals, as dishes, 
plates, knives, forks. 

|| Tablier (tm-blir, F. tabliys). 1474. [Fr.] 
tx. A chess-board. Caxton. a. A part of a 
lady's dress resembling an apron ; the front of 
a skirt cut or trimmed in the form of an apron 
* 835 - 

Tabling (tf bllf)), vbt. ib. late ME. [1 
Table v. and sb. 4- -ino l .] 1. The action of 

setting down or entering in a table ; tabulation* 


m (man)* a (pass), an (food), v (cut)* % (Fr. chef), a (ever), oi (/, sys). # (Fx. eaa ds Tie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what). / (git)* 
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Now rare. 1450. fa. Playing at * tables ' or 
backgammon -1608. 8- The action of provid- 

ing or fact of being provided with food ; board- 
ing, board. Now rare or Obs. 1553. 4. Material 
for table-cloths; table-linen 1040. 5. Arch. 

The making of a * table' or horizontal projecting 
course; concr. such a course itself; spec, a 
coping, late ME. 6 . Carpentry and Shipbuild- 
ing. See Table v. 5. 1794. 7 - Sailmaking. 

A broad hem made at the edge of a sail to 
Strengthen it 1769. 

Tabloid (tarbloid). 1898. [A term regis- 
tered in 1884 by Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome 
& Co., as a trademark applied to chemical sub- 
stances used in medicine and pharmacy, and 
afterwards for other goods ; held by the Court 
of Appeal to be a * fancy word ' as applied to 
the goods for which it is registered, and legally 
restricted to the preparations of the firm named.] 
In fig., transf., and sometimes joc. use, chiefly 
at/nb. or as adj. t with relation chiefly to the 
compressed or concentrated form of the drugs 
sold under the name. 

The proprietor intends to give in t. form all the 
news printed by other journals 190a. b. A newspaper 
which gives its news in a concentrated form. 

Taboo, tabu (t&b £•), a. and sb. 1777. 

S ad. Tongan ta bu.'] A. adj. (chiefly predic.). 
is orig. used in Polynesia, Melanesia, New 
Zealand, etc. : Set apart for or consecrated to a 
special use or purpose ; restricted to the use of 
a god, a king, priests, or chiefs, while forbidden 
to general use ; prohibited to a particular class 
(esp. to women), or to a particular person or 
persons; inviolable, sacred; forbidden, unlaw- 
ful , also said of persons under a permanent 
or temporary prohibition from certain actions, 
from food, or from contact with others. Also 
transf. and fig. 

transf The mention of her neighbours is evidently 
L, since . .she is in a state of affront wiib nine-tenths of 
them Miss Mitfokd. 

B. sb. x. The putting of a person or thing 
under prohibition or interdict, perpetual or tem- 
porary ; the fact or condition of being so placed ; 
the prohibition or interdict itself. Also, the in- 
stitution or practice by which such prohibitions 
are recognized and enforced. 1777. 9. transf. 

and fig. Prohibition or interdiction generally 
of the use or practice of anything, or of social 
intercourse ; ostracism 1833. 

1. Tabus connected with animals and plants are., 
part of totemism 1905. 

attrib. The t. custom, which is a prohibition with a 
curse 1897. 

Taboo, tabu (t&btf*)» v. 1777. [f- prec.] 
1. trans , To put (a thing, place, action, word, 
or person) under a (literal) taboo ; see prec. B. 
1. a. transf. aisd fig. a. To give a sacred or 
privileged character to (a thing), which restricts 
its use to certain persons, or debars it from 
ordinary use or treatment: *Ha) to consecrate, 
set apart, render inviolable ; (b) to forbid, pro- 
hibit to the unprivileged, or to particular per- 
sons 1895. b. To put (a person, thing, name, 
or subject) under a social ban ; to ostracize, 
boycott 1791. 

i. On the day of a chief's decease work is tabooed 
1896. a. a. That sacred enclosure of respectability 
was tabooed to us Lowell. b. I found myself as 
strictly tabooed as if I had been a leper 1860. 

Tabor, tabour (t/i-bai), sb. Now rare. 
MR [a. OF. tabur, tabour , beside tanbor, 
tamb(o)ur ; app. of Oriental origin; cf. Pers. 
tab Irak, and iabdrdk , both meaning * drum ', 
and Arab, fanbdr a kind of lute or lyre.] 
The earlier name of the drum ; in later use, 
A small kind of drum, used chiefly as an accom- 
paniment to the pipe or trumpet; a taborin or 
tabret. Now Hist., arch., or poet. b. transf. 
The drummer (with his drum), late ME, 
Tabor, tabour ftfl'bw), v. Now rare. 
ME. [t prec.. or a. OF. taborer."] 1. intr. To 
perform upon or beat the tabor ; to drum. b. 
transf. and jig* To beat as upon a tabor; to 
drum 1 s/9. a. trans. To beat (a tune, etc.), 
late ME. ta- To beat, thump (anything) ; to 
thrash -1635. Hence Ta* borer, one who ta- 
bors ; a drummer, 

fTa’borin. 1500. [a. F. tabourin , £ la- 
bour Tabor.] A kind of drum, less wide and 
longer than the tabor, and struck with one 
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drumstick only, to accompany the sound of a 
flute which is played with the other hand -1765. 
Tabouret (tsebdret, or as Fr.). 1656. [a. 
F., (tabur?), in sense 9; orig. a small tabor or 
drum, dim. of tabour Tabor.] t*. — Tabret 
-1885. 9. A low seat or stool, without back or 
arms, for one person ; so called orig. from its 
shape 1656. 3. A frame for embroidery, a 

tambour-frame 1858. 

s. In France, the priviledge of the T. is of a stool 
for some particular Ladies to sit in the Queens pre- 
sence 1656. 

Tabret (ta’brtt). late ME. [f. Tabor sb. + 
-ET.] x. A small tabor; a timbrel. Hist, or 
arch. 1464. ta. transf. A performer on a 
tabret -1634. 

Tabu, var. £ Taboo. 

n Tabula (tabirflS). PI . -«(-*). 1845. [L., 
Table.] 1. An ancient writing-tablet ; also 
transf. a body of laws inscribed on a tablet x88x. 
9. F.ccl. A wooden or metal frontal for an altar 
1845. 3. Palxont. Name for the horizontal 

dissepiments in certain corals; cf. Tabulate 
a. a. 1855. 

T.rasa [L.= scraped tablet], a tablet from which the 
writing has been erased, and which is therefore ready 
to be wrilten upon again, a blank tablet} usu. fig. 

Tabular (tse-bi£lai) f a. 1656. [ad. L. 
tabu laris of or relating to a board or plate, f. 
tabula .] I. Having the form of a 1 table *, 
tablet, or slab; flat and (usu.) comparatively 
thin ; consisting of, or tending to split into, 
pieces of this form, ns a rock ; of a short pris- 
matic form with flat base and top, as a crystal; 
flat-topped, as a hill. 9. a. Entered in, or cal- 
culated by means of, a table or tables, as a 
number or quantity 171a b. Of the nature of, 
or pertaining to, a table, scheme, or synopsis ; 
arranged in the form of a table ; set down in a 
systematic form, as in rows and columns x8x6. 
c. Printing. Applied to matter set up in the 
form of tables 1771. 

1. T. spar, a name for Wollastonitk, mi occurring 
in masses of t. structure, or rarely in t. crystals, a. a. 
Uranus still deviates from his t. place 2837. 

Ta-bularize, v. 1853. [£■ Tabular + 

-ize. ] trans . To put into a tabular form, to 
tabulate. Hence Tabulorization. 
Tabulary (tarbiiflAri), sb. 1656. [ad. L. 

tabu l an urn , f. tabula ; see -AKIUM.] Rom. 
Antia. A place where the public records were 
kept in ancient Rome ; hence, in other places, 
Ta*bulary, a. Now rare. 1594. [ad. L. 
tabularis. f. tabula table; see -ary 9 .] «■ Tabu- 
lar 9 a, b. 

Tabulate (tae-biiSl/t), a. (sb.) x8a6. [ad. 
L. tabulatus ; see next.] x. — Tabular x. 
9. Palxont. Having tabulse or horizontal dis- 
sepiments, as the corals of the group Tabulata 
1 86a. tB. sb. - Tablet 3. Southey. 
Tabulate (tte’bidlrU), v. 1734. [f. late L. 
tabulat-, tabu lore, f. tabula Table.] trans. To 
put into the form of a table, scheme, or synopsis ; 
to arrange, summarize, or exhibit in a table ; 
to draw up a table of! Hence Tabulator, one 
who tabulates ; a machine or apparatus for this 
purpose; also, an attachment to a typewriter 
for typing columns of figures. 

We may tabulate the Italic family as follows >869. 

Tabulated (tarbidlrited), ppl. a. 1681. 
[In sense 1, f. Tabulate a. +-ed 1 ; in a, pa. 
pple. of prec. ] x. Shaped with or having a flat 
upper surface; flat-topped. Also, composed 
of thin parallel layers. 9. Arranged or exhibited 
In the form of a table, scheme, or synopsis 180a. 
L The zoned or t. form of the onyx 1794. 

Tabulation (taebidlJi'/an). 1837. [f. Tabu- 
late v.] x. The action or process of tabulat- 
ing; arrangement in the form of a table or 
orderly scheme, g. Arch. Division into succes- 
sive stages of height by ' tables' or horizontal 
mouldings, etc. X886. 

Tacamahac (tse*k&m&h«k), tacamahaca 
ftseik&mflh&'kA). >577. [ad, obs. Sp. tacama - 
haca, ad. Aztec tecomahiyae.) 1. An aromatic 
resin, used for incense, and formerly extensively 
in medicine, a. orig. That yielded by a Mexi- 
can tree, Bursera ( Rlaphrium ) tommtosa. b. 
Extended in the West Indies and S. America to 
similar resins obtained from other species of 
Burxera and the allied genus Protium , and sub- 
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sequently to resins imported from Madagascar, 
Bourbon, and the E. Indies, chiefly the product 
of species of Calophyllum . 9. The resin of the 
buds of the N. Amer. Balsam Poplar, Popultu 
i; a Is ami f era ; hence, the tree itself 1739. 

||Tace (tU'sz). 1697. [L-, imper. of taeen.) 
The Latin for ' Be silent*. T. is Latin for a 
candle , a humorously veiled hint to a person to 
keep silent about something. 
llTacet (t#i*set). 1794. [L., ■« *is silent*, 

f. tacere.] Mus. A direction that the voice or 
instrument is to be silent for a time. 

Tache 1 (+tsetj, ||taj). [ME. teche % a. OF., 
(F. tache) ; origin unkn.] x. A spot, blotch, 
blot. In mod. scientific use only as Fr. ta. 
fig. A moral spot or blemish ; a fault or vice ; a 
bad quality or habit ; also, a physical blemish 
-X602. 3. A trait, a characteristic, good or bad. 
Obs. exc. dial . (tetj). late ME. 

Tache tach (tsetj). Now rare, late ME. 
[a. OF. tache fibula, also a large nail. A 
doublet of Tack j^. 1 ] 1. A contrivance for 

fastening two parts together ; a fibula, a clasp, 
a buckle, a hook and eye, or the like ; a hook 
for hanging anything on. Obs. or arch. +b. 
A band or strap that may be fastened round 
anything (rare) -1611. c .ftp. A means of at- 
tachment, a bond of connexion 1701. 9 . techn. 

A rest for the shank of a punch or drill. Now 
dial. 1683. 

z. Thou shall make fiflie taches of gold, and couple 
the curtaines together with the taches Exod. xxvi. 6. 

Tache 3 (tsetj). 1657. [app. a. obs. or dial. 
F. tache , tic he plate of iron.] x. Sugar^boil- 
ing. Each pan of the series through which the 
juice of the sugar-cane is passed in evaporat- 
ing it ; esp. the smallest and last of these, the 
striking-t . fa. Applied to the flat iron pan in 
which tea-leaves are dried -1802. 
Tacheometer (tsekf'if ’mftaj). 1876. [a. 

F. tachiombtre , f. Gr. rax*-, stem of ra\vs quick, 
swift, swiftness + -meter.] — Tachy- 

meter. Hence Tacheome’tric a. pertaining 
to a t. or tacheometry. Tacheometry, sur- 
veying by means of a t. 

Tachometer (t*kp mit2x). 1810. [f. Gr. 
r&x°* speed + -meter.] a. An instrument by 
which the velocity of machines is measured, 
b. An instrument for measuring the velocity of 
a moving body of water, a current-measurer. 
So Tacho’metry, the scientific use of a t. ; the 
measurement of velocity. 

Tachy- (tae'ki), comb, form of Gr. raxbs 
swift, in scientific terms. 

Tachhydrite, Tachydrite [ad. G. tackhydrit , 
contr.for * tacky hydrit, f. Gr. vbtup water +-mt 1 ; from 
its property of deliquescing readily! Min. a chloride 
of calcium and magnesium found at Stassfurt in Prus- 
sian Saxony. HTacbycardia (-kftudii) [Gr, tcapSia 
heart! Path, abnormal rapidity of the heart's action. 
Ta'chygen [ cbm], B10L the sudden appearance of 
an organ in evolution ; the part so ap|>earing | so 
Tachyge'nesis [Gkhesis], acceleration in develop- 
ment By the shortening or suppression of interven- 
ing stages; Tacbyge'nic a., appearing or develop- 
ing suddenly. Tachyglo*saai «. [Gr. yAamrs 
tongue), Zoot. of a tongue, capable of being quickly 
thrust forth and retracted, as that of the ant-eater ; so 
Tachyglo'ssate a., having a tachyglossal tongue f 
belonging to the T achyelossidM, a family of aculeate 
monotrematous mammals, of which the typical genus 
Tachyglosstis contains the Echidna or porcupine ant- 
eater of Australia 1 Tachyglo*ssid, an animal of 
this family. 

Tachygraph (tae'kigraf). 18x0. [a. F. 

tachy graphe , ad. Gr. raxvypA<pos a swift writer, 
f. raxvt swift + -7 pb</>os writing, writer.] One 
who practises tachygraphy ; a stenographer ; 
spec, one of the shorthand writers of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

Tacbygraphic (taekigrse-fik), a. 1763. [f. 
as prec. + -IC. J Of or pertaining to tachygraphy 
or rapid writing ; spec, applied to a cursive or 
running handwriting, as opp. to one having 
separate and fully-formed letters, also to writing 
with many contractions, ligatures, and com- 
pendia. So Tachygra*phical a. 
Tachygraphy (U&ki-grflfi). 1641. [f. Gr. 
ragys swift + -grafhy.] * The art or practice 
of quick writing* (J.) ; variously applied to 
shorthand, and (in palaeography) to cursive as 
dist. from angular letters, to tyxe Egyptian 
hieratic writing, etc. 
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TACHYLITE 

Tacbyllte, -lyte (twkiteit). 1868. [ad. 
CL tacky lit, f. Gr. rayps swift + Xvrbs soluble, 
In ref to its easy fusibility.] Min, A black 
basaltic glass, formerly regarded as a homo- 
geneous mineral. 

Tachymeter (t&fci-mftai). i860, [f. Gr. 
rax bt + -meter.] Name of a surveying instru- 
ment, adapted to the rapid location of points 
on a survey. So Tachymetry, the use of such 
an instrument. 

Tacit (ts?ilt), o. 1604. [ad. L* tacitus , 
pa. pple. of tacerc to be silent.] 1. Unspoken ; 
silent, emitting no sound ; noiseless, wordless 
1605. b. Saying -nothing; still, silent 1604. a. 
Not openly expressed or stated, but implied ; 
understood, inferred 1637. 

s. A t thankfulness in his looks W. Is vino. b. At 
spectator of events 1604. s. A t. Consent Locks. 
Hence Ta'dt-ly adv^ -nsaa [rardy. 

Tacitean (tarsltfln), a. 1690. [f. the name 
of the Roman historian Tacitus (c 54-117) ; see 
-AN. ] Pertaining to Tacitus, or resembling his 
pregnant sententious style. 

Taciturn (tsrsitftin),*. 1771. [ad. L. tact- 
tumus , f. tacitus Tacit.] Characterised by 
silence or disinclination to conversation; re- 
served in speech ; uncommunicative. 

Godolphin, cautious and L, did his best to p r es e r ve 
neutrality Macaulay. Henna Ta'citnmly sdh 

Taciturnity 1450. [a. F., 

or ad. I* tacitumitas, f. tacitumus ; see prec. 
and -mr.l Habitual silence or disinclination to 
conversation; reserved ness in speech; a taci- 
turn character or state. 

My natural T. hindered me from shewing my self to 
dm best Advantage Addison. 

Tack(tmk), sb.l ME. [Doublet of T ache*. 
The etymological history is obscure^] L That 
which fastens or attaches, etc. 1. That which 
fastens one thing to another, or things together t 
applied to a fibula or clasp, a buckle, a nail, or 
the like. Obs. exc. as ia a and 3. a .spec. (perh. 
orig. short far t.-naiL) A small sharp-pointed 
■ail of iron or brass, usu. with a flat and com* 
pars. lively large head, used for fastening a light 
or thin object to something more solid, esp. in 
a slight or temporary manner, so as to admit of 
easy undoing 1574. I- teckn. a. Gardening. A 
fastening far shoots, etc., consisting of a strip 
or band secured at each end to a wall or the 
like. b. Plumbing. A strip of lead having one 
end soldered to a pipe, and the other fastened 
to a wall or support 1545. 4. An act of tacking 

or fastening together, now esp in a slight or 
temporary way; a stitch, esjp. a long Slight 
stitch used in fastening seams, etc., preparatory 
to the permanent sewing ; a very slight fastening 
or de, by which a thing is loosely held, as hang- 
ing by at. 1705. b. Adhesiveness 1906. 

a. To come (or get) down to brass tacks, to deal with 
actual facts) to come to the real business. 4. If dear 
mother will give us her blsming, the parson shall give 
mat. VAxutuoa 

JL Nautical and derived senses, z. A rope, 
wire, or chain and hook, used to secure to the 
ship's side the windward clews or cornets of the 
courses (lower square sails) of a sailing ship 
when sailing close hauled on a wind ; also, the 
rope, wire, or lashing used to secure amidships 
the windward lower end of a fore-and-aft sail 
2481. b. The lower windward comer of a sail, 
to which the tack (rope or chain) is attached 
1769. a. An act of tasking (Tack v. IL z) ; 
hence, the direction given to a ship's course by 
tacking ; the course of a ship in relation to the 
direction of the wind and the position of her 


a course or movement obliquely opposed 
to the direction of tne wind ; one of a consecu- 
tive series of snch movements to one aide and 
the other alternately made by a sailing vessel, 
In order to reach a point to windward 1614. 
b. Jig. and transf. A zigzag course on land 1988. 
g- fig A coarse or line of conduct or action; 
Implying change or difference from some pre- 
ceding or other course 1675. 

*• To bring, ret, haul, or gut the tacks aboard, to 
haul the tacks into such a position as to trim the sails 
to the wind, to at sail To brings* ham tke star* 
board as port tacks aboard, to set the sails to, or sail 
with, the wind on She side mentioned, a. A ship is 
said to be on ike starboard or port t. ae the wind 
comes worn starboard or port N.E.D. 3, The Mil 
..seemed to proceed upon the wrong t. tynt. 


HL That which is tacked on or apj 
1. Something tacked on or attached 
addition or rider ; an addendum, supplement, 
appendix ; spec, in parliamentary usage, A clause 
relating to some extraneous matter, appended, 
in order to secure its passing, to a bill, esp. a 
bill of supply X705. a. dial. a. A hanging shelf 
1446. b, Coal-mining \ A temporary prop or 
scaffold 1849. 

s. Some tec Ice had been made to money-bills inking 
Charles’s time Bubnbt. 

IV. As a quality. Hold ; holding quality ; 
adherence, endurance, stability, strength, sub- 
stance, solidity. Now dial . late ME. b. Sticki- 
ness 1850, 

There will neuer bee any holde or tacke in it 1583. 
Phr. t To hold (a person, etc.) t. {go t.\ to be a match 
fort to hold at bay. t To bear, hold t., to be strong 
or lasting \ to hold out, endure, hold one's own. 

Tack (tick), sb.* Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
late ME, [f. tae , tak. Take t\] z. Tenure or 
tenancy, of land, benefice, etc., asp. leasehold 
tenure, the period of tenure. a. Pasture for 
cattle let on hire 1804. 3. A take of fish 2596. 

Tack, sb* Obs . or dial, late ME. [Origin 
obsc.] +1. A spot, a stain ; a blemish -1603. 
9. A smack, taste, or flavour {of something) ; 
esp. an alien, peculiar, or ill flavour 1602. 

Tack, sb.k 1833. [Origin obsc. ; perh. f. 
Tack sb. 1 IV.] Food-stuff ; chiefly in Hard- 
tack, ship’s biscuit, Soft-tack; also gm. 
stuff, often in depreciatory sense. 

Tack, v. late ME. [Cf. Tack M.l] LTo 
attach, ti. trans. To attach, fasten (one thing 
to another, or things together). Obs. exc. as in 
3. *1843. b. transf. and fig. To attach *1 
fc. To join in wedlock (slang) -z8az. +oi To 
connect or Join by an intervening part *1771. 

3. To attach in a slight or temporary manner ; 
esp. to attach with tacks (short nails or slight 
stitches), which can be easily taken out 1440. 

4. To Join together (events, accounts, etc.) so 

as to produce or show a connected whole ; to 
bring into connexion. (Often implying arbitrary 
or artificial union.) X683. 5. To attach or add 

as a supplement; to adjoin, append, annex : 
spec. In parliamentary usage: see Tack sbJ 
111 . z. 1683. 9 . Law. To unite (a third or sub- 
sequent Incumbrance) to the first, whereby it 
acquires priority over an intermediate mortgage 
zyaS. 

l Ha dried and t ac k ed together the Skins of Goats 
Stkblk. 6. We will employ this honest gentleman 
here, to t. our eon and daughter together Fielding. 
3. They are lined with a layer of cotton-wool neatly 
tacked in 1696. 4. The Gentleman, .tacks these two 
accounts together Bemtlbt. l A strong party in the 
Commons., proposed to t tb4 bill which the Paws had 
just rejected to the Land Tax Bill Macaulay. 

IL Nautical senses, z. intr. To shift the 
tacks and brace the yards, and turn the ship's 
hestd to the wind, so that she shall sail at the 
same angle to the wind on the other side ; to go 
about in this way; also t. about. Hence, to 
make a run or course obliquely against the 
wind ; to proceed by a series of such courses ; 
to beat to windward: often said of the ship 
itself. X557. b. Said of the wind : To change 
its direction 1797. a. jl transf. To make a 

b. 


turning or zigzag movement on land 1700. 
fig. To change one's attitude, opinion, or con- 
duct; also, to proceed by indirect methods 
X637. 8 * trans. To alter the course of (a ship) 
by turning her with her head to the wind (some- 
times said of the ship) ; opp. to WEAE v. Also, 
to work or navigate (a snip) against the wind 
by a series of tacks. 1037. 

s. Hb Ketch Tackt to and fro, the scanty wind to 
•natch 1600. a. b. He ia not for a moment diverted, 
although he sometimes consents to t. Stubbs. 3. Ail 
hand* were turned Up tot. ship 186a, Henee Ta’Ck- 
ittg nbL sb. the action of the vb.| corner, - tacking 
threads 

T&cker (tsrkei). 1704. [f. ptec.+-n *•] 
One who tanks; In various senses, a. &ng. 
Hitt. One who favoured the tacking of other 
bills In parliament to maney-WUs, In order to 
secure their passage through the House of 
Lords, b. In various trades 1 One who techs 
or fast en s articles or parts of things ; also, a 
machine for putting or driving in tacks >707. 

Tacket (tflfcfkkt). How diaL ME* [£. 

Tack j#.* +*kt.] A «ail ; in later use, a small 


TACT 

nail, a tack , now in Sc. and n. deal., a bnb-nefl 
for studding the soles of shoes. 

Tackle (tse-k’l), xd. ME. [a. MLG., LG. 
takel, f. MLG. taken to lay hold of, with instru- 
mental suffix -*/; see -LB 1.] z. Apparatus, 
utensils, instruments, implements, appliances ; 
equipment, furniture, gear. a. The rigging of 
a ship 1 in later use spec, the running rigging or 
ropes used in working the sails, etc. , with their 
pulleys [passing into sense 3 ME. b. Cordage; 
a rope used for any purpose X509. 3. An 

arrangement consisting of a rope and pulley- 
block, or more usu. a combination of ropes and 
blocks, used 10 obtain a purchase in raising or 
shifting a heavy body Z539. b. A windlass and 
its appurtenances, used for hoisting ore, etc. 
1874. +*• Implements of war, weapons ; esp. 

arrows ; also, a weapon, an arrow -1663. 5. 

Apparatus for fishing ; fishing-tackle, late ME. 
0 . The equipment of a horse ; harness 1683. 7. 
Victuals ; food or drink ; ' stuff ’ (slang) 1857. 
8. [from tbs vb.] Football , etc. a. The or an 
act of tackling ; see Tackle v. 4. 1901. b. In 
Amer. football ; Each of two players (right and 
left) stationed next to the end rusher or forward 
in the rush-line 1894. 

s. George wanted the shaving t :88p. a. With all 
her bravery on, and L trim, Sails fill’d, and streamers 
waving Milt. 4. This said, she to her T. fell. And 
on the Knight let fall a peal Of Blows so fierce 1663. 

attrib. and Comb . : t.-block, » Block sb. 4 ; -board, 
a frame, placed at the end of a rope-walk, contain- 
ing the whirls to which the yarns are attached to be 
twisted) -fall, the loose end of a t., to Which the 
power is applied in hoisting) t-houne, a building in 
which porters employed in loading and unloading 
shins kept their tackle. 

TtacUe (ue k'l),p. late ME. [f. prec.J ft 
trans. To furnish (a ship) with tackle -1686. 
tb. T o handle or work the tackle of (a ship) -X649. 
a. To harness (a horse) for riding or draught. 
Also absol. with up. 2714. 3. colloq. a. To grip, 

lay hold of, take in hand, deal with ; to fasten 
upon, encounter (a person or animal) physically 
1898. b. To * come to grips with to enter into 
discussion or argument with ; to attack ; to 
approach or question on some subject 1840. c. 
To grapple with, to try to deal with (a task, a 
difficulty, etc.) ; to try to solve (a problem) 1847. 
d. To attack, to begin to eat (food) 1889* 4. 

a. Football {a) In Rugby, To seise and slop (an 
opponent) when in possession of the ball ; ip) 
In Association, To obstruct (an opponent) with 
the object of getting the ball away from him. 

b. Hockey. To attempt to take the ball from (an 
opponent) with the stick. Also absol. 1884. 

a 111 get a spare saddle and bridle, and will t. him 
:80a 3. b. He toe was tackled on the subject, but 

whan ha explained it. .he found the elector*, .reason- 
able 1901. 4 . We tackled the ooki beef fer lunch 

1889. Hence Ts'cUsr, on# who tackles. 

fTa-ckled, ppl. m. 1 59a. [f. Tackle tb. + 
-ZD.] Made of tackle or ropes. Shake 
Tackling (urkliq) , vbL sb. ME. [f. Tackle 
v. +-INO i.J fi. corner. The rigging of a zbipj 
the tackle -1769. fa. » Tackle sb. z. -1613. 
tb. A bone's harness -1787. +3. Arms, weapons, 
instruments -1679. +4. Fishing tackle *1747. 

5. The action of tackle v. 1693. 

3. The splendid L of the Oxford men 190a 

Tacksman ftarksmin). dir. 2533. [t 
tack’s, poss. of Tack sb.* + Mam.] One who 
holds a tack or lease of land# coal-mines, fisher- 
ies, tithes, customs, etc. ; esp. in the Highlands, 
a middleman who leases directly frota the pro- 
prietor of the estate a large piece of land which 
he sublets in small farms. 

Next indignity to the laird Is the T. J n n ws s n 

Tacky (tsrki ),*. 178a [£TacejA.J+ 
-T*»j Slightly sticky or adhesive t said of gum, 
glue, or vanish nearly dry, 

~acnodO ftsrknArf). 185a. {f. L tactus 
touch 4- Node.] Gaom. A point at which two 
parts of the same cu rv e have ordinary oeni a s i . 
Tact (tsekt). 1609. {ad. L. tabtm touch, 
£, *tag» % itmgere to touch. 1 c. Tbs Sense cl 
touch b. fig. A keen faculty Of p erce p tion 

or discrim ina tion likened to the mats of touch 
1797. a. Ready and delicate Venae of what M 
fitting and proper in dealing with others, so as 
to avoid giving effieoce or to win goodwill; tbs 
faculty of saying or doing the right thing si tbs 
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right time 1804. 8* bfm, A stroke in beating 

time 1609. 

i. Sight ia a vary refined t z88x. to. Yon . .most 


eve a better t. of what will offend that clan of 

reader* Coleridge, a. A moat delicate task t requir- 
ing t. Carlyle. That fine Instinct In the manage* 
ttient of men which is commonly called t. 1890. Hence 
Ta*ctflil m. foil of or endowed with U t displaying or 
inspired by t.| -ly adv. Ta'ctleaa a. destitute of 
Li awkward 1 4 y mda ^ >neaa 

Tactic (tsrktik), sb. 1638. [ad* mod.!* 
tactic a, a. Or. raicrucfi (sc* fern, of rasr»- 

«dv Tactic o. 1 ] a* • Tactics, fa. A tacd- 
dan -1641. 

Tactic (te'ktSk), a.' 1604. (ad* modX. 
tacticus, a. Or. va*ruc6t of arrangement or tac- 
tics, t ranrbt ordered, vbL ad), of rdowetr.] 
ti. - Tactical a. x. -183 r. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to arrangement or order x8zx. 

Tactic, a* tare , 1605. [f. L. /or/-, tan- 
gtre to touch + -ic. ] Of, belonging or relating 
to touch ; tactual. 

Tactical (tae-ktikfil), a. 157a [f.Gr. ra/cn- 
*6 1 (see Tactic a. 1 ) +-al; see -ical.] i. Of 
or pertaining to (military or naval) tactics, a. 
Of or relating to arrangement, esp. the arrange- 
ment of procedure with a view to ends 1876. 
8* Of a person, his actions, etc. 1 Characterized 
by skilful tactics ; skilful In devising means to 
ends 1883. Hence Ta'ctlcatly adv. 

Tactician (tsekti'/fin). 1798. [f. as Tac- 
tic sb. +-IAN.J One skilled in the sdence or 
art of tactics. 

Tactics (tsrktiks), sb. pi. 16a 6. [pL of Tac- 
tic sb. % tr. mod.L* tactica pL, Gr. rd renewed, 
lit. 'matters pertaining to arrangement*; see 
-ICfl.] The art or science of deploying military 
or naval forces in order of battle, and of per- 
forming warlike evolutions and manoeuvres. 
jig. wa have seen principles strangled by t. so often 
184a. 

Tactile (tse'ktdl), a. 1615. [ad. L. tactilis 
tangible, £ tact-, tangere to touch J z. Percep- 
tible to the touch ; tangible, a. Of or pertain- 
to touch ; relating to the sense of touch 
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am vuioie ana t. signs 1B9B. m. 1 . anmstnesta 
volute : the quality of painting which repre- 
1 tangibility of objects, b. The t. papilla of 
era 1768. Hence TactUlty (tektrllti), t. 


of touch 1768. 

z. Certain visible and t. signs 1898. a. T. anesthesia 

1899. r. volute : the - --- 

senta theta 
the fingers 
quslity or condition. 

Taction (tse’kjan). 16*3. [ad. L. tactionem, 
Sam fen. 4 ] The action of touching ; contact. 

Tador (tarkt(h). 1817. [a,L , 9 {.tangene.] 
A feeler ; an organ of touch. 

Tactual (tse*ktu#fil), a. 164a. [f. L. tactus 
touch + -AL x ; ell visual.] Of or pertaining to 
touch ; of the nature of or due to touch. 

In the lowest organisms we have a kind of L sense 
diffused over the entire body Tyndall. 

Tadpole 1 (tae-dpeel). late ME. ff. ME. 
i&de, taddt Toad + (app.) Poll sb. 1 head , round 
head.] z. The larva of a frog, toad, or other 
batraehian, from the time it leaves the egg 
until it loses its gills and tail. Chiefly applied 
in the early stage whoa the animal appears to 
consist simply of a round head with a tail. s. 
Sometimes applied to the tailed larva of a 
tunicate, the swimming tail of which is after- 
wards dropped or absorbed x88o> a* The 
Hooded Merganser, Lspkodytm cucullatus , app. 
from the size of its head (local) 189a. 

1. trans / ; Tit. A. IV. ii. 85. 

Comb.t tdsh, -hake, a ganoid fish of the North 
Atlantic, Rmmietft nmiesut. 

Tadpole % 1844. In T.and Taper, names 
of two political schemers in DimeWsConieigjby', 
hence alius., in the sense * professional politi- 
cians, tbs hacks of a political party \ 

Tael (till). 1388. [a. Pg. f ad . Malay taAdJ, 
tail weight, j x. The trade name for the Chinese 
Hang or 4 ounce Y a weight used hi China and 
the East 1598. a. Hence, a money of account, 
•rig, a tael (In weight) of standard silver, the 
ana of which fluctuated with the price of the 

coatr. L Mm, pa. ppU. of 
is 

[u. a. Or. n Ha « taaA IM. dbbeo.J i. 
A baadfaaad. rfbboa. or fiUat 
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a. Arch. Ia the Doric order, A band separating 
the architrave from the frieze 1563. 3. Surg. 

A long narrow ribbon used as a ligature 1880. 
4. Anat. A ribbon-like structure; applied esp. 
to the bands of white nervous matter in the 
brain and the longitudinal muscles of the colon 
z88a. a. Zool. A tapeworm [so in L.] ; spec, a 
genus of cestoid worms, including the common 
tapeworm 1706. Hence Taanian (tfaULn) a. 
pertaining to tapeworms. Tarni&te a. tamioid, 
taenitform. 

Taenii- (t/hi,i), comb, form of L. tmnia rib- 
bon, often contracted to tool-. Tas‘ni(l)cide 
JjCIDR *], a destroyer of tapeworms, a taenifuge. 
T»-ni(i)form a. [-form], having the form 01 a 
tape or ribbon, tsnioid. Tarnifhge [-fuge], 
sb. a substance used to expel tapeworms from 
the body ; adj. expelling tapeworms. 

Taenia- (tPni,^), comb, form of Gr. tcu- 
rla ribbon. Tmmloglo*annta a. [Gr. yXsbaoa 
tongue J, in Mollusca, having upon the lingual 
ribbon one median tooth between three ad- 
mcdian teeth on either side. Taernioaanie [Gr. 
<r£>fta body], one of the sub-order Tseniosomt 
of teleocephalous fishes, a ribbon-fish. 
Taenioid (tf nijoid), tf. 1836. [LT/knia 
+ -Of D.] Of a ribbon-like shape | related to the 
tapeworms. 

(1 Taeniola (tPnfelX). 1884. [mod.L., dim. of 
t tenia. \ Zool. One of the radial partitions in the 
body of some acalephans. 

Tafferel (t®-ferel, t®-fr*l). r6aa. [a. Du. 
taf creel panel, picture, dim. of tafel TABLE.] 
+ A panel ; esp. a carved panel -X633. a. 
Naut. The upper part of the fiat portion of a 
ship's stem above the transom, usu. ornamented 
with carvings, etc. In later use including, and 
now applied to, the aftermost portion of the 
poop-rail, and spelt Taffkail. 1704. 

Taffeta, tafltety (tse-ffetfi, -tti), sb. and a. 
late ME. [a. OF. taffetas, taphetas , or med.L. 
taf at a ; ult a. Per*, taftah , (a) silken cloth, (b) 
linen clothing, subst. use of tdftah , pa. pple. of 
taftan to shine, also, to twist, spin.] A. sb. A 
name applied at different times to different 
fabrics ; in more recent times, a light thin silk 
or union stuff of decided brightness or lustre. 
Latterly misapplied to various mixtures of silk 
and wool, ana even cotton and jute, thin fine 
woollen material, etc. B. attrib. or as adj. z. 
Of taffeta ; of the nature of taffeta 155a, a. Jig. 
Florid, bombastic ; over-dressed ; dainty, deli- 
cate, fastidious 1588. 

a. Taffeta phrases, silken tearmea precise Shako. 

Taflrail (tse‘fr«il). 1814. [Altered form 
of Tafferel, due to false etym., the termina- 
tion -rtl being taken as Rail jA 9 .] Naut. 
The aftermost portion of the poop-rail of a ship. 

Taffy 1 (tse-h). 1817. [The earlier form of 
Toffee, now Sc., North Eng. , and A men] x . 
— Toffee, a. U . S . slang . Crude or vulgar com- 
pliment or flattery 3 * soft soap * 3 blarney 1879. 

Taffy 2 f tse-fi). 168a. [An ascribed Welsh 
pronunc. of Davy or David, in Welsh Dafydd .] 
A familiar nickname for a W el s hm a n . 

11 Tafia 1777. [Given in 170a as 

native name in west Indies ; but tafia is also 
given In Malay diets, as * a spirit distilled from 
molasses'.] A rum-like spirituous liquor ob- 
tained from the lower grades of molasses, 
refuse brown sugar, etc. 

Tag (tseg)» sfA late ME. [Origin obsc.1 
x. Orig., one of the narrow, often pointed, 
lacinim or pendent pieces made by slashing the 
skirt of a garment ; hence, any hanging lagged 
or torn piece ; also, any end or rag of ribbon or 
the like. m. A small pendent piece or part 
hanging from, or attached more or less loosely 
to the main body of anything 1640. 8* A point 
of metal or other hard substance at the end 
of a lace, string, strap, or the like, to facilitate 
Its insertion through an eyelet-hole, when ex- 
ternally visible often made ornamental! en 
aglet 1570. 4. An ornamental pendent; n tas- 
sel ; a ribbon bearing a jewel, etc, 1370. b* fh 
A footman's shoulder-knots 1837. §» The tip 

of the tail of an animal! the tail piece of an 
angler s fly x68x. A The strip of parchment 
bearing the pendent aeal of a deed 1688. •> A 

I tab or tie-label attached bygone end to a 


TAGUS 

package, to luggage, etc. ; also, a label pinned 
on as a badge, etc. Orig. and chiefly U.S, 
1864. 8. Something appended or added to a 

writing or speech, esp. by way of ornament or 
improvement, e.g. the moral of a fable, etc, 
1734. h A brief and usu. familiar quotation 
added for special effect ; a much used or trite 
quotation 1702. c. The refrain or catch of a 
song or poem ; the last words of a speech in a 


1833. 


t pardei 
the col 


patients of the ni^iH awl any, every nan Jack, 


sheep 5 m t.-sore X74X. 

8. b. The Latin t. holds t * Quern Delia vult 
priua dementat * 1897. a. T. and ro£ , all 
patients of the cabbie; all and any, 1 
ever y body! Torn, Dick, and Harry. 

attrib. and Comb . : t.-belL = t.-sore 5 t. day U.S, 
= Jtag-dqy (Flag sb*) ; -end, = Fag-end j -lock, « 
D AO- lock 1 -aore. pustular excoriation of a sheep's 
tail set up Dy the irritation of dlarrhaeal flux 1 -tail, a 
worm with a yellow t, or tail. 

Tag (taeg), sb.* 1738. [T] - Tig sb. 

Tag, var. of Tbo, a young sheep. 

Tag (tseg), v. 1 late ME. [(. Tag it.'] 
z. trans. To furnish or mark with or as with a 
tag (in various senses). 0. To append os an 
addition or afterthought ; to fasten, tack on, or 
add as a tag to something X704. To fasten 

or tack together ; to join -1750. b. To join or 
string together (verses, rhymes) 1700. 4. intr. 
To trail or drag behind; to follow closely, 
follow in one’s train 1676, 5. trans. To cut off 
tag-locks from (sheep) 1707. 

X. Canning tags his speeches with poetry 1823. All 
my beard Was tagg’d with icy fringes in the moon 
Tennyson. After inspection each animal will be 
tagged and described 1896. 3. His clothes were 

taggd with thorns Deydkn. 

Tag, u.* 1891. [f. Tag jA*] trans, — 

Tig v. 

Tagalog (tXga-lpg). 1834. One of the Ma- 
Iayo-Polyi?.?i.riim languages. 

Tagel (t?i*gal), a. Also tegal, tagal. 1905. 
[Place-name.] In t. straw , a soft fine straw for 
hats, etc. Also ellipL as sb. 

Tagger (targw). 1648. [£, Tag v. 1 or 
sb.* + -er ^.] x. One who tags. a. A device 
for tagging a sheep 180X. g* ft. Very thin 
sheet-iron, usu. coated with tin. (Also tag gar.) 
[prob. so called from being used to make tags 
of laces .1 X834. 

T aglet (’tse-glet). rare. 1578. [£. Tag sb.' 
+ -let.] A small tag ; spec, a. A tendril 3 b, A 
catkin. 

Taglionl (taly^ns). Hist, 183a. [Named 
after a family of ballet-dancers of the early ipth 
c.] 1. A dress skirt modelled on a ballet- 

dancer's skirt, iashionable c 1835. a. A kind of 
overcoat in use in the first half of the 19th c. 

II Tagnicatl (tan y »krt/). 1897. fa. Guarani 
and Sp. taMcati , .] Native name or the White* 
lipped Peccary of Paraguay. 

Tag-rag (tse'g,reg), sb., a., ado, 158a. 
[Orig. two words, — both tag and rag; cf. Tag 
sb, 1 9.] A. sb. The rabble, the riffraff ; also 
(with pi.) a member of the rabble. Now ran 
exc. as in D. 1609. b. A ragged tag or ap- 
pendage 1837. B, add, ft. Of or belonging to 
the rabble, b. Consisting of tags and rags of 
dress, etc. ; dressed In rags, ragged. x6ox. 

If the tag-ragge people did not clap him, and hisse 
him, . . I am no true man Shaks. 

fC. adv. (for tag and rag.) AH toitags and 
sags ; also, pell-mell; one and all ; promiscuously 
-Z737. XX Tag, rag* and bobtail [see Bob* 
tail sb. Now occas. tagrag and bobtafl.} A 
contemptuous term for a number of persons of 
various sorts and conditions; all and sundry, 
. of the lower classes 1645. 

‘ago* (tm'gwA). 1830. [Native name in 
v^iombia. iThe ivory-palm, Ptytelefkas macro- 
carpa , which produces the Ivory-nut or oarozo- 
nuL 

U Tagout (targwfin). >807. [app. native 
name In the PhUqpptnes.} The Malayan Flying 
Usmrista, 

1830. JXatlaked t Gc. 
Torfdt ruler, leader, etc.} Or. Hiu% A 00m 
mander, leader, ruler, chief ; sp*. the title of 
the oktsf of the confederation ot Thessaly. 
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TAHA 

JIT aha (ta-ha). 1836. [Native name.] 

S. African species of weaver-bird, Euplectts taha 
of Sir A. Smith, now Pyromelana taha , the 
male of which is chiefly yellow and black. 
IjT&hsildar (t»xsf*ldar). India. 1799. 
[Urda, f. Arab.. Pers. taljisit collection + Pers, 
ddr ; agential suffix.] The chief revenue-officer 
of a subdivision of a district under the Mogul 
rule; retained by the British; formerly some- 
times applied to the cashier in a business house, 
Tall (t/il), sb. 1 £Com. Teut. ; OE. tetgel. 
tecgl. J 1 . The posterior extremity of an animal, 
in position opposite to the head, either forming 
a distinct flexible appendage to the trunk, or 
being the continuation of the trunk itself behind 
the anus. Also, a representation or figure of 
this part 

In most vertebrate animals, consisting of a number 
of gradually attenuated coccygeal vertebras covered 
with flesh, and integument j in quadrupeds often 
clothed with hair, in birds with leathers (see also 
Peacock's tail), and in fishet bearine the caudal fin 
in invertebrate animals, sometimes a distinct and well 
marked member, at other times not distinctly marked 
off from the rest of the body. 

b. The tail of a horse, of which one, two, or 
three were borne before a pasha as insignia of 
rank 1717. a* A thing, part, or appendage, 
resembling the tail of an animal in shape or 
position ME. 3. The train or tail-like portion 
of a woman’s dress (now colloq.) ; the pendent 
posterior part of a man’s dress-coat or a 
peasant’s long coat ; the loose part of any coat 
below the waist ; (often pi.) the bottom or lower 
edge of a skirt, etc. f which reaches quite or 
nearly to the ground. Also dial, the skirt of a 
woman's dress; tails , skirts. ME. 4. The 
lower or hinder extremity of anything; the part 
opposite to what is regarded as the head ; the 
terminal or concluding part of anything, late 
ME. (Cf. Cart-tail, Plough-tail, etc.) b. 
The reverse side of a coin; esp. in head(s 
or tail(s 1684. c. Surg . Either end of an in- 

cision, which does not go through the whole 
thickness of the skin 1846. 5. The lower and 

hinder part of the human body; the funda- 
ment, posteriors, buttocks, backside. Now dial. 
or low colloq. ME. 6. A train or band of fol- 
lowers ; a following; a retinue ME. 7. (Also 
pi.) The inferior, less valuable, or refuse part 
of anything; foots, bottoms, dregs, sediment 
154a. 8. The inferior, least influential, or ' 

skilful members of a body ; e. g. of a profession, 
a political party, a cricket team, etc. 1604. 

x. b. It was governed by beys, and pashas of two 
tails x8ao, a. I*he cipher is turned into 9 by adding 
the t. 1599. The t. is. . by no means an invariable ap- 
pendage or comets HtaaciiEL. Hair . .plaited in long 
tails behind *877. 3. His friends at home.. hadn't 

put him into tails X857. 4 * The Tayles of Mills 1613. 
(Cf. Tail-race.). At the l of their conversation 1833. 
His place is at the t, of a procession 1858. At the 
plough’s L 1887. T. 0/ the eye. the outer a corner of 
the eye. Out of with the t. of the eye. with a side- 
long or furtive glance. 

Phrases. Head and (pr f nor) t , j see Head sb. To 
twist the lion's t. : see Lion x. To put salt on the 
t. : see Salt sb . 1 x. With the t. between the legs , lit. of 
a dog or other beast 1 fig. with a cowed and dejected 
demeanour. To turn t. (orig. a term of falconry) to 
turn the back; hence, to run away, take to flight. 
'J'ail(s) up. (fig.) of persons, in good spirits. 

Comb. ; t.-bandage, a bandage divided into strips 
at the end ; -bay, (a) the space between a girder and 
the wall ; ( b ) in a canal-lock, the narrow water-space 
just below the lock, opening out into the lower pond ; 
-beam, a beam that is tailed in, as to a wall ; a t • 

E iecc 1 -coat, a coat with tails, esp. a dress or swal- 
iw-tailed coat ; -coverts (-covers), sb. pi. Omitk, 
the feathets that cover the rectrices or quill-feathers of 
the t. in birds! divided into upper and lower, accord- 
ing to their position on the dorsal or ventral surface 
-foist, a joist tailed into the wall, s t.. piece j -lamp, 
-light, the (usu. red) light or lights earned at the rear 
of a train, motor car, etc. \ -lock, a lock at the exit 
or lower end of a dock t -pin, the centre in the tail- 
spindle of a lathe ; -rod, a continuation of the piston- 
rod, which passes through the back cover of the cylin- 
der, atid serves to steady the piston and rod by giving 
the former a double bearing! -spin (cf. Spin sb. 5)1 
•spindle, the spindle in tne L -stock of a lathe \ 
■stock B Dead-head at -valve, (a) the air-pump 
valve in some forms of condenser: (b)m Shifting- 
valve ; •water, the water in a mill-race below the 
wheel, or in a canal or navigable channel below a lock. 

Tail (till), sb.* ME. [a. OF. tail/s cut, 
cutting, division, etc., vbL sb. f. taillier Tail 
v.*] L fa. The individual assessment of a sub- 


sidy or tallage levied by the king or lord ; 
a tax, impost, due, duty, or payment levied 
-1645. j| b. Now only as Fr., In form taille. 
A tax formerly levied upon the unprivileged 
classes in France 1533. II. Law. The limita- 
tion or destination of a freehold estate or fee to 
a person and the heirs of his body, or some 
particular class of such heirs, on the failure of 
whom it is to revert to the donor or his heir or 
assign. Hence phrase tn as estate tn t. 
tenant in t. t heir in t., i.e. within or under the 
limitation in question, late ME. 

T. general, limitation of an estate to a man and the 
heirs of his body lawfully begotten. T. special, limi- 
tation of an estate to a special clam of heir*, e. g. to a 
man and his wife and the heirs of their bodies lawfully 
begot ten. T. male ( ox female ), limitation of an estaLe 
to male (or female) heirs. 

■fill. A tally ; a score, an account ; ■■ Tally 
sb . 1 1, a. -1 677. 

Tail (tril), a. 1473. [a. AF. tayli. tail I 
OF. taillii. tailU. pa. pple. of taillier to cut, 
shape.] Of a fee or freehold estate: Limited 
and regulated as to its tenure and inheritance 
by conditions fixed by the donor: thus dist. 
f 1 om fee simple or absolute ownership. See also 
Fee-tail. 

Tail (t*l) f vA 1663. [£ Tail s 6 X\ I. 

trans. 1. To furnish with a tail or final appendage 
1817. a. To grasp or drag by the ta.iL 1663. 3. 

To dock the tail of (a lamb, etc ) ; to cut or pull 
off that which is regarded as the tail, esp. of a 
plant or fruit 1794- 4. To form the tall of (a 

procession, etc.) ; to terminate 1835. 5. To 

join on behind, annex, subjoin to 1523. 6. 

Building. To insert the tail or end of (a beam, 
stone, or brick) into a wall, etc. ; to let in, dove- 
tail 1823. 

3. What is thi* hut to t. one folly to another? 1685. 
II. intr. 1. Of a ship : To run aground stern 
foremost 1725. a. Of a moving body of men 
or animals : a. To lengthen out into a strag- 
gling line, as in racing, etc. ; to drop behind, fall 
away 1781. b. To move or proceed in the form 
of a line or tail ; to fall into a line or tail 1859, 
3. To take a position in which the tail or rear 
is directed away from the wind, current, etc. 
1849. 4. Building. Of a beam, stone, or brick : 

To have its end let into a wall, etc. 284a. 5. 

Of a fish : To show its tail at the surface 2892. 

x. The Formidable, .tailed on the. .mud X799. 3. 

Sea-weed always 1 tails to ' a steady or a constant 
wind x86o. 

With advs. T. away. intr. To fall away in a tail 
>r straggling linej to die away. T, off (out), a. 
tram. To taper off. b. intr. To fall away in a tail ; 
to dimmish and cease; to subside. C. To turn tail, 
go or run off |to withdraw, colloq. d. trans. To pass 
and leave behind (other competitors in a race, etc.). 
T. on. a. trans. To add on os an appendage. b. 
intr. To join on in the rear. 

Tail (t/il) , v 2 [ME. taille. a. OF. tail- 
lien — late pop. and med.L. taliare. talliare, f. 
tal(l)ia, cl. L. talea rod, twig, cutting.] fl. 
trans. To cut, esp. to a certain sise or shape; 
to shape, fashion -156a. IL +1. To decide or 
determine in a specified way ; to settle, arrange, 
or fix (a matter) -2 473. 9. Law . To limit (an 

estate of inheritance) to the donee and his heirs 
general or special ; to grant in tail ; to tie up 
by enta'l; to Entail, late ME. tin. To im- 
pose a ' tall ’ or tax upon ; to tax -15 77. tIV, 
x. To mark or record on a tally; to charge (a 
person) with a debt ; transf. to mark -1655. 
2. intr. To deal by tally, or on credit -1570. 
Tail-board (trHbSsrd). 1805. [f. Tail 
sb . 1 + Board jAJ The board at the hinder end 
of a cart, barrow, van, etc. ; usu. one attached 
to the bottom by a hinge, for convenience in 
loading, etc. 

Tailed (t^ld), a. and pph a. ME. [f. Tail 
sb. 1 and v . l +-ED .1 A. adj. Having, or furnished 
with, a tail or tails ; In Zool. and Bot. Cau- 
date. B. ppl. a. Deprived of the tail or tails 

T 7 ! rhyme (rarely tail-rhyme), t r. F. rime cou/e, 
applied to a couplet, triplet or stanta with a tall, tag, 
or additional short line, either unrhymed or rhyming 
with another tag further on. 

Tail-end (t*ttl,e-nd). 1837. [f. Tail sbA 
4 - End sbJ] The hindmost or lowest end of any- 
thing; that part which is opposite the head. 

the concluding part of an action, 
time, etc. 1B45. 


TAIL YE 

Tailing (tAditj), vbl. sb. 1495. [f. Tail 
v. 1 + -ing l .J x. The action of Tail v .» 1703. 

2. pU A name for the inferior qualities, leavings, 
or residue of any product; foots, bottoms 2764. 

3. The end or latter part 2646. b. Arch , The 
part of a projecting stone or brick inserted in a 
wall 1842. 4. attrib . as t.-rope « Tail-rope 

faille (tay). 1663. [F.] X. Cut, shape, 
form ; shape of the bust from the shoulders to the 
waist; figure, build, make. In Dress-tnaking. 
the waist or bodice of a gown ; the style or fit 
of this. a. See Tail sb* I. b. 

||TailIe-doUCO (tayd«s). 1650. [F., « soft 
cutting.] Engraving on a metal plate with a 
graver or burin, as dist. fiom work with the 
dry point, and from etching. 

TaHless (tr»*l,les), a. 1550. [f. Tail sbl 
+ -less. ] H aving no tail ; deprived of a tail. 
Tailor (tfl-foi), sb. [ME., a. AF. taillour 
OF. tailleor, -eur: — late L. or Com. Rom. talia - 
to rent cutter, f. taliare to cut.] 1. * One whose 
business is to make clothes * (J.) ; a maker of 
the outer garments of men, also sometimes 
those of women, esp. riding-habits, walking 
costumes, etc. See also Merchant-tailor. 
b. provb. and alius. ; often implying disparage- 
ment and ridicule 2605. a. A name given to 
several kinds of fish, as a. The t.-heiring and 
the t.-shad. b. The Silversides. c. The Bleak. 
1676. 3. Short for Tailor-bird 1848. 

x. They all sit down cross-Fgg'd, as Taylors do 1704. 
b. They say it takes nine tailors to make a man — ap- 
parently, one is sufficient to ruin him Scott. 

Comb. 1 L-herring, -shad, a clupeoid fish, Pomo- 
lobus mediocris , of tne Atlantic coast of N. America | 
•warbler « Tailor-biro; b’s block, dummy, a 
lay figure on which to fit or display clothes. 

Tailor (t#i-foi), v. 1662. [f. prec.] 1. 

intr. To do tailor's work ; to make clothes ; to 
follow the calling of a tailor. 2. trans. To make 
or fashion (a garment, etc.) by tailor’s work 
Hence Tailored ppl. a., tailor-made. 2856. 8. 

To fit or furnish (a person) with clothes; to 
apparel, to dress 1832. 4. To shoot at (birds) 

in a bungling manner, so as to miss or merely 
damage them (slang) 1889. 

x. I set to work a Tayloring. or rather Indeed a 
Botching D* Foe. a. A tailored suit of tabac brown 
iqo8. 

Tailor-bird (tai-foibSid). 1769. [f. Tailor 
sb. + BrRD.] One of a number of species of 
Asiatic passerine singing birds, belonging to 
the genera Orthotomus, Prinia, Sutoria. etc., 
w hich stitch together the margins of leaves with 
cotton, etc., so as to form a cavity for their nest. 
Orig. applied to a particular species ( Motacilla 
sutoria of Pennant, now variously called Ortko- 
tomus sutorius, Sutoria longicauda. or S. sutoria ) 
of India and Ceylon. 

Tailoress (tn -forts). 1654- [f. Tailor sb. 
+ -ess. J A woman tailor. 

Tailoring (t^i’forin), vbl. sb. x66a. [f. 
Tailor v. + -ing *.] The action or business of 
a tailor ; the making of garments, b. The pro- 
duction of the tailor; tailor's work 1850. 
TaMor-made, a . 1832. 1. Made by a 

tailor; esp. said of women’s garments of a 
heavier type, close-fitting and plain in style, 
prop, when made bv a tailor (as dist from a 
dressmaker) ; hence ellipL as sb. 2873. a. a. 
fig. Made such by the tailor, i. e. by one's dress, 
b. transf. Dressed in tailor-made garments. 
1832. 

x. Braid is the favourite trimming for tailor-mades 
1893. ■. b. Some severely tailor-made ladies 1896. 

Tsil»piece (tJWpfs). 1601. z. The piece 
of anything forming its tail or end, or tailed into 
it ; the piece at the end. a. Printing. A small 
decorative engraving placed at the end of a 
book, chapter, etc. X707. 

Tail-race (tfl'lrfts). 1776, [Cf. Rack sbA 
III. a b.] The part of a mill-race below the 
wheel. 

Tail-rope (tR'lr*»p). ME. +1. That part 
of a horse's harness near the tail, as a breeching 
or crupper, -late ME. a. A tope forming or 
attached to the tail, or the hinder or lower 
end of anything ; in various techn. applications 

^flye, tailzie, talllie (t#*lyi, t£*li). St* 
hue ME. [(x) a. OF. taille Tail jM; (a) a. 
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TAINT 

OF. tail lit t sb. fem. from pa. pple. of taliart 
to cut.] ti. A cut or slice -1819. a. Sc. Law. 
a Tail jA* II, Entail sb. % z. So Tally* v. 
Sc, - Tail v.* II. a. 

Taint (ttfnt), sb, late ME. [Two words 
Of distinct origin run together. See A and B.] 
A. [Aphetio f. Attaint jA] +1. ■■ Attaint 
sb. z. -1611. a. — Attaint sb. a. 1565. fa* 

— Attaint sb. 3. -1706. fB. [a. OF. teint, 

taint L. tine t us, and Uinte : — late and med.L. 
tincta, f. tinctus , tingtrt to Tinge.] Colour, 
hue, tint; tinge; dye -1593. C. [Senses app. 
combining A and B.] 1. A stain, a blemish; 

a sullying spot ; a touch of discredit, dishonour, 
or disgrace ; a slur i6ox. a. A cause or condi- 
tion of corruption or decay ; an infection 16x3. 
b. A trace or tinge of disease in a latent state 
16x5. ta. ( Also tant.) Short for Taint-worm ; 
also, a small red spider -1848. 

1. Free from the foul T. of High Treason 1643. a. 
A deep and general t. infected the morals of the most 
influential classes Macaulav. b. Hereditary nervous 
t. 1890. 

Taint (tUnt), v. Pa. pple. tainted ; also for- 
merly + taint late ME. [Two words of distinct 
origin. See A and R] tA. [Aphetic f. Attaint 
v.] 1. trans. — Attaint v. 8.-1603. 9. 

— Attaint v. 1. -1590. b. To break (a lance, 

staff) in tilting, etc. -1624. tB. [a. F. teinter , f. 
temi, pa. pple. of teindre -. — L. tingtrt toTiNGE.] 
1. trans. To colour, dye, tinge -1725. b. To dip, 
bathe. Marlowe. 9. Toapply tincture, balm, 
orotntment to (a wound, etc ) -1639. C. [Senses 
In which A and B appear to blend.] x. trans. 
To affect (esp. in a slight degree) ; to touch, 
tinge, imbue slightly (usu. with some bad or 
undesirable quality) 1591. +2. To affect in- 

juriously; to hurt, injure, impair -1623. fb. 
To sully, stain (a person's honour) -1722. +3. 

To affect with weakness -1611. +b. intr. To 

lose vigour or courage ; to become weak or 
faint; to fade, wither -1639. 4. trans. To infect 

with pernicious, noxious, corrupting or delete- 
rious qualities ; to touch with putrefaction ; to 
corrupt, contaminate, deprave X573. b. intr. 
To become putrefied, corrupted, or rotten ; to 
tarnish 1601. 

1. Nowise tainted with enthusiasm Hum*, a. TtueL 
N. ni. iv. mx. a. Fear taints me worthily, Though 
firm 1 stand, and show it not Chapman, b. Math. v. 
iii. 3. 4. One ..who tainted a great society by a bad 

example Thackeray, b. Nay pursue him now, least 
the deuice take ayre, and t. Shaks. 

Tainted (t/i*nt6d), ppl. a. 1577. [f. Taint 
v. +-kd *.] x. In the senses of Taint v. a. 
Imbued with the scent of an animal (usu. a 
bunted animal). Obs. or arch. 1704. 

1. Tainted go&is, (in trade-unionism) goods that 
members of a union must not handle because non- 
union labour has beet, employed on them. a. [The 
stag) A moment snuffed the c. gale Scott. 

Taintless (t# # ntl*9\ a. Chiefly poet . 1590. 
[-LESS.] Free from taint or blemish ; immacu- 
late ; clean, pure, innocent Hence Tai'ntleasly 
adv. without taint. 

Taint ure (t*i*ntiui). Now rare. 1593. [a. 
OF., ad. L. tinctura Tincture.] Tainting, 
Staining, stain, defilement, infection. 

Tai-nt-worm. arch . 1573. [f. Taint sb. 
+ WormxA] A worm or crawling larva sup- 
posed to infect cattle, etc. 

As killing as the Canker to the Rose, Or T. to the 
weanling Herds that grace Milt. 

|| Tapping (tai, pit]). Also Tapping, i860. 
[Chinese Tai-ping, i.e. Vai great, f'ing 
peace.] The name given to the adherents of a 
mat rebellion which arose in Southern China 
m 1850, under the leadersnip of Hung-siu-tsuen, 
styled T*ai-fing*wang. Prince of great peace, 
wno claimed a divine commission to overthrow 
the Manchu dynasty and establish one of native 
origin, to be called T*ai-p'ing Chao or Great 
Peace Dynasty. 

Tais(c)h(taij). Gaelic Folklore. [Gael.] A 
phantom, esp. of a person about to die. 

Take (t*ik), sb. 1654. [f. next.] X. The 

act of taking or leasing (land) ; the land taken ; 
a holding, dial. 1805. a. That which is taken 
or received In payment ; pi. takings, receipts, 
proceeds 1654. 3. An act of taking or capturing 
an animal, or (usu.) a number of animals (esp. 
fish) at one time ; also, the quantity so caught ; 
A catch 1753. 4 * An act of taking (in general) 
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x8x6. 5. Printing. A portion of copy taken at 
one time to be set up in type 1864. 6. Cinema - 
tograpky. A portion of a scene photographed 
at one time X928. 

Take (t*k) v. Pa. t. took (tuk) ; pa. pple. 
taken (tAk'n). [Late OE. tacan, tdc, *tacen, 
a. ON. taka , tdk, tekinn.\ fl. To touch [intr. 
with on, also trans.) -ME. n. To seise, grip, 
catch, eta x. trans. To lay hold upon, get 
into one's hands by force or artifice ; to seise, 
capture, esp. in war ; to make prisoner ; hence, 
to get into one's power, to win by conquest 
(a fort, town, country). Also, to apprehend (a 
person charged with an offence), to arrest ; to 
seise (property) by legal process, as by distraint, 
etc. b. To catch, capture (a wild beast, bird, 
fish, etc.) ;^aLo of an animal, to seise or catch 
(prey). ME. c. In various games, as chess, 
cards, etc. : To capture (an adversary's piece, 
card, etc.) so as to put it out of play ; also 
(Cards) to gain possession of (a trick), late ME. 
d. Cricket. To catch (the ball) off the bat so as 
to put the batsman • out ' (also with the batsman 
as obj.) ; of the bowler, To ' capture ’ (a wicket) 
by striking it with the ball or otherwise 188a. 

a. To lay hold of, grasp (with the hand, arms, 

etc.); to seize and hold ME. 3. intr . Of a 
hook, a mechanical device, etc.: To catch, en- 
gage. late ME. b. trans. Of a mechanical 
appliance, etc. : To ' lay hold of ' ; to act upon 
by contact, adhesion, or the like 1659. 4. trans. 
To strike, hit, impinge upon (a person, etc.), 
usu. in, on ( across , over, etc.) some part, late 
ME. b. With double obj. ; e. g. to t. (a person) 
a blow 1448. g. absol . or intr. Of a plant, seed, 
or graft : To ' get hold ' of that on which it 
grows; to take root, ' strike germinate, begin 
to grow 1440. 6. trans. Of a disease, a pain, 

an injurious or destructive agency, eta ; also 
of a notion, fancy, feeling, etc. : To affect, seize, 
lay hold of, attack. Also in imprecations, as 
1 plague t. him ME. b. pass, with coraple- 
mental adj., as to be taken ill, to be seized or 
struck with illness, etc. late ME. c. intr. for 
pass., with comfl., as to t. ill — to be taken ill, 
to fall ill. colloa. and dial. 1674. d. intr . To 
catch, catch hold ; esp. of fire, to seize upon 
combustible substances, to begin burning ; also 
of a condition, humour, fancy, etc. Now rare. 
1523. 7. trans. To * catch r or come upon (a 

person) in some action or situation ; fig. to catch 
or detect in a fault or error 15 77. b. To come 
upon suddenly, overtake, catch. Obs. or arch. 
exc. in certain phrases, as /. by Surprise, etc. 
1533. 8. To catch the fancy or affection of ; 

to captivate, delight, charm ; to 1 fetch ' 1605. 

b. absol. or intr. To t. — to take the fancy, gain 

acceptance ; esp. to become popular 1635. 9. 

intr. Of a plan, operation, etc. : To succeed, 
* come off'. Now rare. 1622. b. Of a medicine, 
inoculation, etc. 1 To take hold, prove effective 
1626. 

t. I was taken into custody 1803. I took two guns 
and retook two 1834. Phr. To t. by storm : see Storm 
sb. II. c The king take* the queen 1735. a. I took 
her hand 1835. 'Jot. in one's arms, to embrace. 4. 
T. him on the Costard, with the hiltes of thy Sword 
Shake, b- If he tooke you a box o' th’ eare Shako. 
6. Fire tooke the Temple 1604. I was going to be taken 
with a fit 1888. What in the name of wonder has taken 
the girl? 1893. c. Mr. William Pitt . . took ill and died 
after Austerlit* 1903. d. The tinder was ready, and 
the spark took 1803. 7. The doctor was not easily 
taken off his guard 1885. 8. Such sweet neglect more 
taketh me, Than all th' adulteries of art B. Jons. He 
was much taken with my little Jeannie Carlylk. b. 
The new melodrnme. .takes mightily 1817. 9. The 

design took and the Fellow got away 1701. 

III. Weakened sense of ' seize \ with elimina- 
tion of the notion of force or art : the ordinary 
current sense, x. trans. To perform the volun- 
tary physical act by which one gets (something) 
into one’s hand or hold ; to transfer to oneself 
by one’s own physical act. (Now the main 
sense.) ME. b. with the instrumentality not 
expressed or considered ME. 9 . To receive 
into one’s body by one's own act ; to eat or 
drink, to swallow (food, drink, medicine, opium, 
etc.); to inhale (snuff, ttobacco-smoke, eta) 
ME. b. To expose oneself to (air) so as to in- 
hale it or get the physical benefit of it ; chiefly 
in phr. to t. the atr % to walk or ride out in the 
open air (now rare or arch.) 1 see Air sb. 4. So 
to t. a bath, to bathe, late ME. c. Phr. Not to 
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be taking any . . 1 not to be in the mood for, to 
be disinclined for. slang, 1900. 3. To bring, 

receive, or adopt (a person) into some relation 
to oneself (e.g. into one's service, protection, 
tuition, care) ME. b. spec, in ref. to marriage 
or cohabitation ; often in phr. to t. to wife, in 
marriage ME. 4. To transfer by one’s own 
direct act (a thing) into one's possession or 
keeping; to appropriate ; to enter into posses- 
sion or use of M E, b. absol. To take possession ; 
spec, in Law , to enter into actual possession, 
late ME. c. To secure beforehand by payment 
or contract ; e. g. to t. a house, etc., to engage 
(a house or other place) for the purpose of 
occupying it 1604. d. To get or procure regu- 
larly by payment (something offered to the 
public, as a periodical, a commodity) 1593. 

5. a. To assume (a form, nature, character, 
name, or other attribute) ; sometimes, to assume 
the part or character of ME. b. To assume, 
adopt (a symbol, a badge, or something con- 
nected with a function): in spec, phrases ME. 

6. To assume, charge oneself with, undertake 

(a function, responsibility, eta) ME. b. To 
subject oneself to (an oath, vow, pledge, or the 
like) 15x1. *f , c. To t. iti to affirm, asseverate. 

Const, on (one's death, honour). -1631. 7. To 
t . on or upon oneself, a. To charge oneself with, 
undertake (an office, etc.) ; to make oneself re- 
sponsible for ME. b. With inf. : To undertake , 
to presume (to do something) ME. +c. To 
affect, f^ign (to do something) -1606. td. absol 
or intr. To assume authority or importance ; 
usu. In bad sense, — to take too much upon 
one, assume airs -1720. 8. a. To undertake 

and perform, conduct, or discharge (a part, 
function, duty, service, or the. like), late ME. 
b. Phr. To t. pains , trouble : to take upon one- 
self and exercise these activities and qualities ; 
to exercise care and diligence ME. 9. To 
adopt as one's own (a part or side in a contest, 
controversy, etc.) ; to range oneself on, ally 
oneself with (a side or party), late ME. 10. 
To assume as if one's own, to appropriate or 
arrogate to oneself (credit, etc.) ; to assume as 
if granted, e.g. to t. leave, liberty, etc. 152^. 
xx. Gram. Of a word, clause, or sentence : To 
have by right or usage, either as part of itself 
or with it in construction (a particular inflexion, 
accent, case, mood, etc.) as the proper one 1818. 

1. Iesus then commeth, and taketh bread, and giueth 
them fokn xxi. 13. He could t. his hat and go 1833. 
b. T. a quart of tnrimps 1771. %. He died by taking 

poison 1875. 3. He took pupils to increase bis in- 

come 1891. Colloq. phr. To t. too much (sc. drink). 
5. a. France cannot t. the offensive, but she can 
paralyse Germany and Italy 1887. b. To t . the 
crown, the throne, to assume sovereignty. To L the 
ball (at cricket), to assume the position of bowler. 
To t. an oar, to begin to row. See also Habit sb. I. a. 
Silk s b. Veil sb . 6. Grenville refused to t. office 
without Fox 1890. b. She has taken the monastic 
Vow 1803. 7. b. 1 took upon me.. to go to Leeds 

Da Fob. c. 7 V. 4 Cr, 1. 11. 153. d. Lord I to see 
how Duncomb do t. upon him is an eyesore Prpys. 
8. a. She would t. the grammar class at ten 189a 
ta We would t. leave to recommend.. an alteration 
■ Bao. He took credit to himself that.. her son re- 
mained stanch 1870. 

IV. Pregnant senses related to III. x. To 
pick out from a number : either by chance, at 
random, or with intention ; to select, choose 
ME. 9. To adopt or choose In order to use in 
some way ; to adopt in some capacity (as, for) ; 
hence, to employ for a purpose, to have recourse 
to (a means or method) ; to seize (an oppor- 
tunity, eta) ME. b. To use (one's hands, a 
tool, weapon, etc.) for doing something. To t. 
a stick (etc.) to, to use it to beat (a person, etc.). 
1768. c. esp. To take into use or employment 
as a means of progression ; fo enter or mount 
(a vehicle, ship, horse, one's limbs, eta) for a 
journey or voyage. Often without article, as 
to t . boat , coach, ship , etc. X450. 3. To gain 

the aid or help of (a place) by betaking oneself 
to it ; to gain, reach, repair to, go into, enter 
(esp. for refuge or safety) ; to get into or on to 
ME. b. To adopt and enter upon (a road, way. 
path, course, etc.) : sometimes with mixture of 
sense * to choose, select ’ ME. c. To t. (a place 
or person) in (on) one's way, to touch at or visit 
in one's journey j to include in one's route X699. 
4. To proceed or begin to deal with or treat in 
some way or do something to ; hence, ' to take 
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la hand’# * tackle', deal with, treat >503. b. 
To proceed to deal with men tally ; to consider} 
to reckon. So to t. int o or under consideration . 
ME. 5. To proceed to occupy, eater on the 
occupation of (a place or position) ME. A To 
use, occupy, use up, consume (so much material, 
•pace, time, energy, activity, etc.)- Sometimes 
nearly m ' need * or ' require \ Hence (colleo.) 
to require (a person or thing of so much capacity 
or ability) to do something 1578. t?. To begin 
or start afresh after leaving off, or after some 
one else ; to resume, late ME. (superseded by 
t, up at). 

1. Good Commanders h the Worm, most be taken, 
be they neuer so Ambitious Bacon, a. Te t. Advan- 
tage, Mbasubb, Occasion ; see the sbs. c. They 
..took train to London 289a. 3. Vipers occasion- 

ally t the water 1831. A harbour which may be 
easily taken and left in stormy weather 1880. lx The 
court.. left the parties to t. their own course 1895. 
a. To t. the Distemper In its first Stage >737. Par. 
To take it tag : see Easy B. Te i. in vain 1 see 
Vain A. b. He was a man, take him for all in all : I 
■hall not look vpon his like agafae Shaks. 5. Phr, 
Te t. the Chavs, Floos, te t. JPaacaoBNcat see the 
she. A Any ignoramus can construct a straight 
Itna but it trices an engineer to make a curve tBga, 
Her Mamma took nines in gloves 2897. Phr. Te t. 
(one’s) time, to allow oneaeliample time (to do some- 
thing): hence (sarcastically), to be 'quite long enough 
L e. too long : to loiter. 

V. To obtain from a source, to derive, z. To 
gel, obtain, or derive by one's own act from 
some source (something material or non-mate- 
rial) ; to adopt, copy, * borrow' ; to take example 
of, * get * or ‘ learn 1 from some one ME. b. 
spec. To obtain from its natural source (e.g. 
■tone from a quarry) ; to get ; to pluck, gather 
(plants, a crop). Now rare. 1477. a. To de- 
rive, draw (origin, name, character, or some 
attribute or quality) from some source ME. 8- 
To get as a result or product by some special 
process, e.g. by inquiry, by measurement, 
scientific observation, etc. late ME. 4. a. To 
obtain in writing, make (notes, a copy, etc.) ; 
to write down (spoken words), report in writing 
(a speech, eta ) 1591. b. To obtain by drawing, 
delineating, etc. ; also transf, to obtain or make 
a figure or picture of, to portray ; now esp. to 
photograph. Also ieolloq.) intr. for pass, (with 
adv.) of a person : To be a (good or bad) sub- 
ject for photographing. 1538. 

s. The proportions of the three Grecian orders were 
taken from the human body Buskklcv. a. The Turks 
..took their, .taste for poetry from the Persians 277a. 
> He hastened down to the country to take the sense 
of his constituents 1827. Isn’t it about ti me for taking 
the sun?. .it is fbor days since we knew our position 
1887. 4 » O. Minutes of the meeting most be taken 

1883. D. A limner, who.. took likenesses for fifteen 
•hillings a head Golosh. The photographers. .say a 
woman * takes * better standing 2889. 

VL To taka something given or offered ; to 
receive, accept, exact, etc. x. To receive, get 
(something given, bestowed, or administered) ; 
to have conferred upon one ; to win, or receive 
as won (a prise, reward) ; to acquire (experi- 
ence, eta). Also absol. ME b. To receive 
(something inflicted) ; to have f something) done 
to one ; to suffer, undergo, submit to ME. c. 
To receive information of. to hear; in imper. 
often ■■ 'let me tell you • Somewhat arch. 
1595. a. To enter into the enjoyment of 
(pleasure recreation, rest, or the like)* ME. 3, 
To receive, os wages, eta, or by way of charge 
or exaction os a one, tribute ; sometime* with 
connotation 'accept" or 'chatge, exact, de- 
mand* ME 4. To exact (satisfaction or 
reparation) for an offence : hence, to execute 
vengeance, revenge, etc.) ME. 5. To receive, 
exact, or accept (a promise, oath, etc.) ; hence, 
to administer or witness fan oath) X450. 6. To 
receive (something offered) ; to receive willingly ; 
to accept ME b. Of a female animal : To ad- 
mit (the male) 1577. c. Of fish x To seise (the 
bait). Also abso l. 1863. 7. To accept (a wager, 
or the person who offers it). So also in ref to 
a proposal, eta x6oa. 8. To accept and act 
upon (advice, a hint, warning, etc./ ME b, 
To accept as true or correc t Also, te accept 
mistakenly as trustworthy ME ft* To accept 
with the mind or will fin some specified way 
(wdf, ill , in eamett, eta) ME b# Tb be cons- 
tant with 1 to put up wMi, tolerate, 'stood* 
847a 10. To face and attempt to get over, 

h, up, etc. ; dear (an obstacle* «aa ' 
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ditch, space, eta) j to mount (a slope), get 
round (a corner), dear (the points oa a rah way 
line), etc. 1579. 11. au To admit, let in 1674* 

b. To absorb or become impregnated with 
(something detrimental, os moisture) t to be 
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affected injuriously by $ to contract (discs 
inflection, injury, etcj; to fall into (a fit or 
trance) ME. c. To absorb. become impregna- 
ted with (a dye, colour, quality, salt, etc.) ; to 
receive (an impression, a polish, or the like) 
159a. <L absol. or intr. To become affected in 
the desired or required way 1599. 

s. It is more blessyd to gyus than L 2450. In the 
house where the Doctors, and other Graduates take 
their degrees 2627. b. He professed himself ready to 
t. his trial 2879. C. Then L the worst in brief. Sen- 
ses is deed Milt. a. So perforce I look holiday 2897. 
3. A thousand guilders 1 Come, L fifty I Bsownino. 
5. Commissioners to t. oaths ana affidavits 2873. 6. 

T. no repulse, what euer she doth say Shaks. c. 
Fish always L best after rain 2880. 7. Ill t. ten to 

one on it 2850. Phr. Te t. ends Math (upon a thing), 
to stake one s life upon it. 8. They'l L suggestion, as 
a Cat laps mi Ike Shaks b. I would not t. this from 
report Shako. 9* Phr. Te t. te heart (Heart tb. IL 7) 1 
te t. in good (etc.) part (Past tb.). h. I had the good 
sense to t, things as I found them 2809. He must t. 
the consequences 2896. xi. b. As men t. diseases, one 
of another Shaks. C. It takes dyes admirably 2865. 
d. Vaccinated just six weeks agoo 1 Took vary fine- 
ly ! Dickbms, 

VTL Senses related to VI, denoting intellec- 
tual action. x. To receive and hold with the 
intellect; to grasp mentally, apprehend, com- 
prehend. (Now only in ref. to the meaning of 
words.) late ME. b. transf To understand (a 
person, i. e. what he says) 1513. a. a. With 
adv. or advb. phr. To understand or apprehend 
fin a specified way. Also with person os obj. 
ME tb. With simple compl. To consider as, 
suppose to be -1709. c. With dependent el. 1 
To suppose, be of opinion, assume as a fact 
(/As/..). Usu. take it. late ME d. With inf. 
To understand, suppose, imagine, assume (to 
be or to do something) 1548. 3. Tot. . . for x To 

suppose to be, consider as ; often, to mistake 
for. late ME 4. To regard, hold, esteem (as) ; 
to reckon (at so much) 1531. 5. To begin to 

have or be affected by (a feeling or state of 
mind) ; to conceive ; hence, to experience (de* 
light, pleasure, pride f eta) ME. 6. trans. To 
conceive and adopt with the will (a purpose, 
resolution, etc.), or with the intellect (an esti- 
mate, view, etc.) 3 to form and hold in the mind 
ME bw To conceive and exercise (courage, 
heart, compassion, pity, etc.); to form in the mind 
and exhibit in action ME c. To exercise with 
the mind, in thought (note, notice , etc.), or with 
the mind and will, in action (can, etc.) ME 
s. An audience, .quick to L hia points 2893. b. You 
t- me right, Eupolis Bacon. a. a. So was the law 
taken In Anno 4. H. 3. 264a. b. I t. myself obliged in 
Honour to go on Stkblb. C. I L it your owne buxi- 
nes calls on you Shaks. 3. Do you t. me for a fool? 
28S9. Phr. Te t. for granted 1 tee Giant a 7. 5. 

Persons to whom 1 had taken so much Dialike tm 
Women do t. prejudices 1888. A O. We do net L the 
alarmist view of our correspondent 1892. b. The 
Ar abs w ould have taken fresh heart 1B88. 

VHL Various senses, nearly — make, do, 
perform (some action), x. To perform, make, 
do (an act, action, movement, etc.), late ME 
st. To t. counsel : to get advice, to consult, de- 
liberate ME +8- To arrange, agree upon (a 
truce, peace, league, etc.) *1636- h. Tat, adieu, 
farewell t to bid farewell, say good-bye. Const. 
of. 1560. 5. To lay hold of, raise, make (an 

objection, on exception, a distinction, etc.) 1549. 

s. Ths salmon took a great leap 2889. Te t. one's 
departure , to depart, a Sha took counsel with 
witches and magicians 2879. 3. Betwixt mine eye 

and heart a league is took* Smks. j. The distinction 
which they took was.. ingenious 1 849. 

EE Senses denoting movement or remov al , 
and related senses, x. a. To carry, convey ; 
to conduct; lead, escort (a person or animal). 
Also said of a vehicle, etc., and of a road, 
etc. f so cl a journey, ate. ME b. To 
cany or bear (a thing) with one ; to carry to 
phase or parson, late ME c.jtg. To in- 


duce (a person) to go; to be Ilia eau 
going 1 848. m With front, eff( horn 
bass simply) 1 To carry away, to remove; to 
extract ; to deprive or rid a paeon or thing of 
ME b. To tithe ftps eft to deprive of lttb, to 
US zoos* o. To reteo sB by death 1 Mte A 
To Subtract, deduct xdsl. A absol. with from x 


\ to distract 


To detract from, lesson 1605. C intr. torpam 
To be capable of being, or adapted to be, takes 
of, out , to pieces r etc. ; to be removable, detach- 
able, etc. 1669. 3 . fig. a. To carry, 1 

lead in thought, etc. ; with from, off, to 
i6xx. +b. To t . (a poison) with one t to spesft 
so that (he) can * follow ’ ; to be explicit -1695. 
0* To bring or convey to a higher or lower 
degree ; to advance or put bade 1589. tg. 
trans. To deliver, hand over ; to give 5 to com- 
mit, entrust *1533. 5. ref. To devote or give 

oneself up; to apply^ooesalf to (some pursuit, 


action, or object) ME 6. 
self to a habitual action 1677. 


o apply one- 
7. a. To make 
b. Of a road, a 

river, eta t To proceed, go, run, strike off (in 
some direction). Ohs. or dial. 1610, c. reft. In 
same sense as a ; also to betake oneself to 147a 
x. I took my man Friday with me Ds Fob. b. T. 
thy (hce hence Shako c. What took you out 10 late? 
1883. a. The doiug so would. ,L the caw from under 
the statute Scott, d. Twopence in the pound was 
taken off the tea duty 2890. e. It takes greatly from 
the pleasure 2892. 3. a. Year heart is full of come- 




em. h 7 *d. 111. v. 14a C. Phr. Te t. drum a peg, 
xee Pa asb . 1 3. A Art thou a craft* man? t. thee to thin* 
arte Gascoigne A Their taking to smoke tobacco 
2890. 7. te I took acrou some fields 2802. C. I am 

to..t myaelf elae where 2863. 

Phravea. I. With special obj. Take aim. To direet 
a missile at something with intention to strike it; to 
aim. T. alarm. To accept and art upon a warning 
of danger 1 hence, to become alarmed. T. charge, 
a. To assume the care or custody of. make oneself 
responsible, b. To get out of control and act auto- 
matically. T. fire. a. lit. -» catch firs (Catch a 
IX). b./fg'. To become ‘inflamed’ or excited, ‘fire up". 
T. hold, a. «■ catch or lay hvldx eee HoldA 1 i. b. 
fig. To get a person or thing into its (or one's) * hold * 
or power ; of a feeling, a disease, eta : to wise end 
affect forcibly and more or less permanently j of fire, 
to ‘ lay hold f ^(something), begin to bum. Also, to 


seize (an opportunity). T. horse, a. To mount e 
horse (esp. for e journey), b. Of e mare : see Homs 
tb. 1 . x b. T. po ee e e a i ou. a. To enter into pore s a si n a. 
With ef 1 to take into one’s possession, appropriate, 
b. fig. To begin to * possess 1 , dominate, or actuate^ 
n. : Intr. uses in idiomatic combination with preps* 
T. after — . To follow the example of » hence, to re- 
semble (a parent, ancestor, superior, eta) fin nature^ 
character, habits, appearance, or other quality. T. 
to — . A. To undertake, take in hand ; to take charge 
of. Obt. exa died. b. To have recourse to (esp some 
means of progression, as in t. te the beats, em sheets, 
etc.) 1 also (now dial.) te some resource or means or 
subsistence). C. To betake oneself to (a place) ; to 
take refuge in 1 to enter, d. To adopt or take up as 
a practice, business, habit, or something habitual, a. 
To apply oneself (wed, kindly) ; to adapt oneself, 
f. To take a liking to. HI. In comb, with advs., 
forming the equivalent of compound verbs, chiefly 
trans. T. aback : we Aback adv. 3. T. away, 
a. trans. To remove, withdrew, abstract f to remove 
by death ; to subtract, b. absol. To dear the table 
after a meal C. absol. To detract from T. bock, 
gu trans. To take poesesaioo of again, resume b. 
To withdraw, retract, unsay (a statement, promise, 
etc.). c. To carry back in thought to a past time. 
T. down. a. trans. To remove from a higher to a 
lower, or from an upright to a prostrate, position j to 
lowec 1 to carry down 1 to cut down, fell (a tree) \ to 
pull down (a house, eta) t to distribute (typo), b. (te 
To swallow 1 (b) in Falcesuy, to cause (a hawk) to fly 
down 1 (c) in school, to get above (another scholar) in 
class ; so of a boat in a race, to get in front of (an- 
other boat) 1 (d) to lead <a hum down to dinner. C. 
fig. To bumble, humiliate, abate the pride or axro 

e of. d. To write dews so an 10 use os preserve 
is said) t to take a written report er notes oL 
L a. trans. To take, drew, or receive Into 
itself or into something (see simple senses and In 
adv.). b. To receive (money) in payment, etc.; to 
receive and undertake (work) to ee done at home 
for pay. C. To subscribe for and secslve regularly (a 
newspaper or periodical). A To iead or conduct into 
a house, room, eta To t. (a lady) in todbmer. *, To 
receive or edkufc as inmate or guest, t* Tp bring into 
smaller compass, drew In, reduce Che extent o £ con- 
tract* make smaller t to shorten, narrow, or tighten 1 
to fuel fa sail). T.tn a retf, te roll er fold up a reef 
in a sail so as to shorten the sail. g. To widow (e 
piece of land, etc.) t to take into posse— ion (a territory, 
a common), or into cultivation (a waste) 1 to anduds 1 
to annex, h. To admit into a number or Et t to in- 
dude, comprise, embrace. L To receive into or gresp 
with the mind r to comprehend, reaftsor te leant 1 te 
c o n ceive, j. To oomnwhend In one riser; to pw* 
ceiveatagbuioe. k. To believe or accept un q eestiote 
coUeg. L To deceiva, trick. Impose upoa. 
T. oft a. trams. To remove from the posh 
condition of being on (tee simple tenses tod 
ath>.\ (ft spec. To a vest oneself, or another, eC 
deff (a fssmeotji. te To townee e* coawy (a petsete 
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from oo shore, Iron * tock, or from on boani atrip 
fe. tr one. To drink to the bottom or at ora draught ; 
to * toss off V C* To lead away summarily ; r%jt. to 
take one's departure, * be off’, d. To lead away or 
draw off (in yqp*. sense) i to divert, distract, dissuade, 
o. To dismiss j so withdraw (a coach, train, etc) from 
running, f. To removo by death, kMl, 4 carry off ’, 
cut off: said of a person (cap. an assassin), of disease, 
devouring animals, eta g. Tp remove (something 
imposed), esp. so as to relieve those subject to it. Ih 
To remove or do away with (a quality, condition, 
ate.). L (o) To make or obtain (an impression J from 
something \ to print off. ( 4 ) To make (n figure of 
something) j irmtuf, to draw a likeness of, to portray. 
If) To measure off; to mark the position of. j. To 
imitate or counterfeit, asp. by way of mockery; to 
mimic, caricature, burlesque. colioq. k. To close the 
stitches in knitting ; to knit off Also absol. I. intr. 
To abate, grow less; (of rain) to cease, m. To go 
off, start on, run away; to branch off from a main 
stream. (£) To start in lumping or rising from the 
ground, etc. (c) Croquet. To make a stroke from con- 
tact with another ball (cf. Taka-off A. 4). n. Aero- 
HMutict. To mart from nest, attain dying speed, and 
become air' borne. T. on. a. trams. .See simple 
senses and On adv. (b) To 4 put on 4 (flesh, etc.), b. 
To assume, 4 put on ' (a form, quality, etc.) : to assume, 
begin to perform (an action or function) ; to contract, 
'catch*. C. To take (a person) into one’s employ- 
mem or upon one’s staff; fto accept in marriage ; to 
receive into fellowship, d. To undertake ; to begin 
to handle or deal with, to 4 tackle e. To undertake 
the management of (a farm, etc.), eep. in succession or 
continuance, f. intr. To 4 go on * madly or excitedly ; 
to be greatly agitated ; to make a great fuss, outcry, 
or uproar ; now g sp to distress oneself greatly. N ow 
colioq. and dial. g. To take service or employment, 
to engage oneself ; to enlist. b. To ‘ catch on *, be- 
come popular, colioq. T. out. a. tr*ns. See simple 
senses and Out miv. (b) To remove, extract (a stain, 
etc.), b. To leave out, except, omit. c. To lead or 
carry out or forth, (b) Cricket. To lake out one's bat : 
see Carry v. III. d. To make a copy from an on* 
ginal ; to copy (a writing, etc ); esp to extract a pass- 
age from a writing or book (A) To extract from data. 

a. To apply for and obtain (a licence, etc ) from the 
proper authority, f. To obtain, spend, the value of 
(something) in another form. g. Bridge. To remove 
(one's partner) from the suit he has called by a 
higher bid. T. out of. a. irons. See simple senses 
and Out op. b. To get, derive, or obtain from. 
C. To deprive a person or thing of (some quality, 
etc.); spec. to deprive of (energy or the like) ; mu. 
to i. it out of, to exhaust, fatigue {.colioq.). d. To 
remove from the jurisdiction of ; to prove not to come 
under (a statute), e. To take (something) from a per- 
son in compensation : to t. it out of to exact satisfac- 
tion from {colioq.). T. over. a. To take by transfer 
from, or In succession to another, b. To carry or con- 
vey across, to transport. T. Op. a. irons. To raise, 
lift 1 to pick up. Somewhat arch, {b) With special 
obj., implying a purpose of using in some way : as, to 
4 . up one's pen, to proceed or begin to write ; to t. up 
m book (he. with the purpose of reading); to t. up 
tks (or one's) cross ; to take up Aims, Mr Glovk, etc., 
eee the aba. (c) To take (a person) from the ground 
into a vehicle, or ou horseback, etc. Said of a per- 
son, or of the carriage, horse, train, ate. Also absol. 
of a vehicle, a train, etc., to take up its occupants. 

b. To lead, conduct, convey, or carry (a person or 
thing), to a higher place or position, c. To pull up 
or in, so as to tighten or shorten 1 to make fast in this 
way, as a dropped stitch, (b) To tie up or constrict 
(a vein or artery) ; 4 Co fasten with a ligature passed 
under * (J/). d. To take into one's possession, possess 
oneself of; with various shades of meaning, as: to 

P urchase wholesale, buy up 1 to get, receive, or exact 
1 payment ; to levy ; to borrow (at interest) ; to hire. 
{b) To take (land) into occupation, (f) To accept or 
pay (a bill of exchange); to advance money on (a 
mortgage) t to subscribe for (stocks, shares, a loan) at 
their original issue, e. To receive Into its own sub- 
stance or interstices 1 to absorb (a fluid); to dissolve 
(a solid), f. To accept, g. To take (a person) into 
one's protection, patronage, or other relation ; < to 
adopt as a frotigi or associate ; to begin to patronise, 
ffa. To levy, raise, enlist (troops). I To seise by 
legal authority, a rr e st , apprehend* j* intr. for ry t. 
To check oneself 4 pull up 4 i to slacken one's pace ; 
to reform. Ob*, exc. dial. (6) Of weather; To inw 


etek r. Intr. T. up with. (0) To smoriata with (a 
person); to consort with (esp. with a view lo mar- 
riage). (A) To adopt, espouse (esp, as a settled prac- 
tice) ; to assent to, agree with, arch, jfc) To put up 
with, tolerate. 

Take-, the vb.-stem in combs, and phrases 
used as flbs. or adjs*: t--down colioq. m Set- 
down s; t.-it-or-leave-it a., allowing accep- 
tance or rejection ; showing indifference j t<oo, 
a state of 4 taking on ’ or mental agitation. 


TALE 

intended by Europeans to those of Siam, 
Burma, and other Buddhist countries, a. Z00L 
(in full t. monkey.) A small W. African mon- 
key, Csrcopithocm talapoin 1774. 

Talar (tA’l&i). 1738. [ad. L. talaris, f. 

talus ankle ; see -ar.] A long garment or robe, 
reaching down to the ankles. 

A Tataria (tU*-itt) y sb. pi. 1593. [L. # 


a state of 4 taking on * or mental agitation. neut. pi. of talaris ; see prec .1 Anc. 

Take-in (t/i-kjin), rfl. colioq. 1778. [The Mythol. Winged sandals or small wings at 
vbl. piir. take in used as sb. or adj. j The act to the ankles of some deities, eBp. Mere 


prove, become fair, k* trans. To check (a person) in 
speaking ; to interrupt sharply, esp. with an expres- 
sion of dissent or disapproval j to rebuke, reprove, or 
reprimand sharply or severely. Abo to take up short : 
see Snaav. fL To oppose, encounter, cope with. 
OL To begin afresh (something left off or begun by 
another) 1 to sesame* a. Toadopt (a practice, notion, 
Idea, purpose, etc.); lo s s seme (an attitude, tone, 
etc.); to *go In for* (s study, profession, business, 
etc.). (A) To take in head, proceed to deal practically 
with (a matter, question, etc,); to interest oneself in, 
embrace (a cause), to. To malm op, settle (a dim 
puta, ouaraeLetcJ. p. To prooeed to occupy (a place 
or position, tit. or jffyji to station or place oneself m. 
tWaAtaZ. or intr* To lodge, 4 put up • Q. tram. To 
occupy entirety; to All up (tpact time, etc.); to oc- 
. • [ to obstruct, (w T 


of taking in ; a cheat, swindle, deception ; a 
thing or person that takes one in ; a 4 fraud ’. 
Take-off (t?i-k^Q, sb. and a. i8a6. [f. 
the vbl. phr. take off. J A- i. A thing that 4 takes 
off* or detracts from something; a drawback, 
o. An act of 4 taking off* or mimicking; a 
mimic; a caricature, colioq. 1855. 3. The act 

of 'taking off’, or springing from the ground, 
etc. ; usu. transf. a place or spot from which 
one takes or may take off 1869. 4. Croquet. 

A stroke made from contact with another 
ball so as to send one’s own ball nearly or quite 
in the direction of aim, the other ball being 
moved only slightly or not at all 1874. 3. 

Aeronautics . See take off n. (Take v.) 1914. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1. From which one * takes off* 
or makes the spring in leaping, as the t. line 
1889. *■ Applied to a part of mechanism for 

taking something off 1896. 

Taker (t/i'kui). late ME. [f. Take v. + 
^er *.] One who or that which takes ; one who 
captures or seizes. b. One who takes posses- 
sion, esp. of Land ; often with first or next 1766. 
e. One who accepts a bet x8io. 

Take-up (tA*k,op), sb. 1825. [f. thevbL 
phr. take up (Take v.).] x. The act of 4 taking 
up ' the stuff so as to form 4 gathers * in a dress ; 
concr. one of such 4 gathers . Now rare. a. A 
contrivance for taking up ; spec, a device in a 
sewing-machine for drawing up the thread so as 
to tighten the stitch 1877. 8- In a loom or other 
machine, the process of winding up the stuff 
already woven or treated ; concr. the part of the 
mechanism by which this is done 1877. 4. The 

part between the smoke-box and the bottom of 
the funnel of a marine engine boiler 183(8. 

L Takln (ta*kin). 1850. [Native name in 

[ishmi.l A homed ruminant ( Budorcas taxi - 
color) 01 south-eastern Tibet on the northern 
frontier of Assam. 

Taking (tA kiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Take 
v. + -ing *.] The action or condition expressed 
by Take v. i. Touching, touch. ME only, 
a. Capture, seizure (in warfare, etc.) ; appro- j 
hension, arrest ; catching (of fish or other ani- j 
mala) ME. tb. A seizure or attack of disease, 
esp. a stroke of pafay or the like ; also, malig- 
nant influence -1639. fl- The physical act of 
possessing oneself of anything, of receiving, 
accepting, etc: ME. fb. Mental acceptance or 
reception ; estimation -1639. 4. a. Condition, 

plight (In unfavourable sense). Obs. exc. Sc. 
153a. b. spec. A disturbed or agitated state of 
mind ; excited condition, passion S577. 5. a. 

That which it received or gained; esp. in pL % 
the receipts or earnings of merchants, trades- 
men, or workmen 163a. b. That which is cap- 
tured ; esp. tbe fish or other animals caught at 
one time, a capture, a catch 1809. c. Printing. 
— Take sb. 5. 1808. 

3. Their t. of notes at sermons 1660. Tbe t of tbe 
census 1896. b. Manifested in his sorrowful i. of her 
d— tfa 1639. a a. Tbe poor boy was in a pitiful t. 
and pickle Psfyb. b. By this time your Mother is in 
a fine L 1676. 

Talking, ppl. a. 1483. ft as prec. ♦ 
-mo*.] That takes ; see the vb. x. Seising, 
getting something into one's possession ; rapa- 
cious (rare). 0. That takes the fancy or affec- 
tion; captivating, charming, attractive. Now 
colioq, 1005. 8* t Blasting, pernicious; Infec- 

tious, catching (rare) 1605. 

a. Phflfls has rack a t. way, She charms my very 
sod Patou. 3 Strike heryong bones. You t. Ayres, 
with I sRisnitn Shako. Hence Takingly mdw., 


Mythol. Winged sandals or small wings attached 
to tbe ankles of some deities, eBp. Mercury* 
Talbot (tf'lbot). 1491. [Supposed to be 
derived from the ancient Eng. family name 
Talbot.] x. Name of a variety of hound, 
formerly used for tracking and hunting ; a large 
white or light-coloured hound, having long 
hanging ears, heavy jaws, and great powers of 
soent 156a. a. A representation of a hound or 
hunting-dog; esp, in Her. that borne by tbe 
Talbot family 149X. 

Talbotype (t 5 *lb£taip). Also Talbot- 
type. 1846. ff W. H. F. Talbot , the inven- 
tor’s name 4- Type sb.) — Calotype ; also, a 
picture produced by this process. 

Talc (tselk), sb. 1601. [a. F., or ad. 

med.L. talcum, ad. Arab. $alq ; prob. f. Pen. 
talk. J A name applied by the Arabs and 
mediaeval writers to various transparent, trans- 
lucent, or shining minerals, as talc proper, mica, 
selenite, etc. Now : 1. In popular and com- 
mercial use, (loosely) applied to MICA or Mus- 
covy glass. b. With a and pi. A plate of mica 
used as a microscopic slide X761. a. Mm. A 
hydrated silicate of magnesium, usu. consisting 
of broad flat laminae or plates, white, apple- 
green, or yellow, having a greasy feel, and 
shining lustre, translucent, and in thin plates 
often transparent ; it exists in three varieties— 
foliated, massive ( steatite or soapstone ), and 
indurated (talc date or schist ) 1610. 

Comb. 1 t. powder, talcum powder 1 t schist, 
elate, a Kliittote rock oonaiataag largely of L Hence 
Talcky (t*'lki)«. pertaining to, ot the nature of, or 
consisting of t. Ta’lcoid a. resembling t. ; sb. a snow- 
white, broadly-foliated variety of t. Te'lcose a. 
abounding in t. Ta'lcoua a of dm nature of t.t 
talcaee 

H Talcum (tsHkffm). 1558. [med.L.] — 
Talc. T. powder, powdered talc or French 


iy lord ’, the title of a Buddhfet monk.] 1. 
Buddhist monk or prieet, properly of Pegu ; 


chalk for toilet use, usu. perfumed. 

Tale ftPl), sb. [OE. talu — Du. tool speech, 
Q. sahl number: — OTeut. *tald, f. stem of 
*/aljan to relate, reckon, Tell v.] I. fi. The 
action of telling, relating, or saying ; discourse, 
conversation, talk -159a. 9. That which one 

tells ; the relation of a series of events ; a narra- 
tive. stotemen t, i information OE b. pi. Things 
told so as to violate confidence or secrecy; idle 
or mischievous gossip ME. 3. A true or fic- 
titious story or narrative; a literary composition 
east in narrative form ME. 4. A mere story as 
opp. to a narrative of fact ; a fiction, an idle tale j 
a falsehood ME. b. A thing now existing only 
in story ; a thing of the past 1780. 

1. Rom. k Jut. n. (v. 99. a. Tbe t. of hym areata 
forth, .in to al ..Galilee Wycuf. One t. is good, untill 
anothen told x6ox. Phr. Thereby hangs a i. (and 
such phrases) m * about that there is something to 
tell ’. In the same t., in a (■» one) in the same 
enumeration, statement, or category ; hence, in agree- 
ment (arch.). b. Phr. To teU {bring, carry) tales. 
Dead men tall no tales 183ft. Tales out of school (mm 
School sbA 1 b). 3. Indeed Sir the best Tales in Eng- 
land are your Canter bur ie talas 1606. Hates tbe T. of 
Troy for Helen’s sake Gray. 4. There waa more of L 
than of truth in those things Da Fob. Phr. A Canter, 
bury t., old wives' tales, travellers* tales, a t.qf a. tub 
(one Tu»\ etc. b. No power ..could have prevented a 
general conflagration ; and at this day London would 
have been a u Busks. 

XL x. Numerical statement or reckoning j 
enumeration ; number ME. a. The number 
all told; the complete sum, enumeration, or 
list ME. fg. An account, a reckoning cf num- 
bers -1807. +♦• Reckoning of value; account, 
estimation -1496. 

s. An exact L of the dead bodies Da Foa. Phr. By 
t., by Humber? as dist. from by weight, by measure % 
Where oysters are.. sold by t. 1994. a. Yet riud 
ye delyuer tbe holet. of hryeke Ban (Greet) ExosL 
v. ti 4. Phr. To hold {make t gfue, toil) no t. tff.ta 
hold of no account. Hence TauaftM a full of tales t 
talkattva Thomsom, 

Tote «, Now ran. fOE. im&m to 

reckon, tmpote, etramerwta v-OTeut. •taiijast, 


TALEBEARER 


2126 


TALL 


& stem taL ; ace prec .1 +x. trans . To account, 
reckon (something) to do (so and so). «late ME. 

a. To count up ; to deal out by number. Now 
dial. 1626. tg. intr. To discourse, talk, gossip ; 
to tell (of) ; to tell tales -1500. 

Talebearer (t^'ljb^roi). 1478. [f. Tale 
sb. + Dearer.] One who officiously carries 
gossip or reports of private matters to gratify 
malice or idle curiosity. So Talebearing, the 
carrying of malicious or injurious reports. 

II Talegalla (taeli’gse’l&). 1849. [mod.L.,f. 
Malagasy taltva the porphyrio and L. gallus 
cock. J Omith. A genus of megapod birds in- 
habiting Australia and New Guinea. As Eng- 
lish, chiefly applied to T, lathami , the Brush- 
turlcey of Australia. 

Talent (tae’lgnt), sb. [In OE. talents , -an, 
ad. L. talent a, pi. of talentum, ad. Ur. rdKavrov 
balance, weight, sum of money (f. vbl. root 
roA-, rAo- to bear).] I. A denomination of 
weight, used by the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Greeks, Romans, and other ancient nations, 
varying greatly with time, people, and locality, 
b. The value of a talent weight (of gold, silver, 
etc.) : a money of account OE. fc. Jig. Trea- 
sure, riches, abundance -1635. 

b. The Babylonian silver t. was equal to 3000 she. 
kels ; the Greek t. contained 60 miiue or 6000 silver 
drachmae, and the value of the late Attic t. of silver, 
with pure silver at aj. yd. an os. troy, has been esti- 
mated at j£aoo. N.E.D. 

II. +1. Inclination, propensfon, or disposi- 
tion for anything ; 'mind 1 will wish, desire, 
appetite -1530. +9. An evil inclination, dis- 

position, or passion ; esp. and usu. anger -1695. 

1. Grete t. and desyre . . to knowe hym 1485. a. One 
that had of a long time borne an ill T. towards the 
King Bacon. 

ILL Mental endowment, natural ability. 
[From the parable of the talents. Matt. xxv. 
14-30, etc.] i. Power or ability of mind or 
body viewed as something divinely entrusted to 
a person for use and improvement, late ME. 
9. A special natural ability or aptitude, usu. for 
something expressed or implied; a natural 
capacity for success in some department of 
mental or physical activity 1660. b. pi. Apti- 
tudes or faculties of various kinds; mental 
powers of a superior order 1654. c. collect. 
ting, (without a or pi.). Mental power or 
ability ; cleverness 1022. d. Talent as em- 
bodied in the talented ; occas ., persons of ability 
collectively ; rarely, as sing., a person of talent. 
By the sporting press, applied to backers of 
horses, as dist. from the bookmakers. 1856. tg. 
The characteristic disposition or aptitude of a 
person or animal -1774. 

1. Though Nature weigh our talents, and dispense 
To every man his modicum of sense Cowpkr. a. He 
is chiefly to be considered in his three different talents, 
as he was a critic, a satirist, and a writer of odes 
Drydbm. b. The Duke of Buckingham, a man of 
talents and power Golosm. C. He wasa person of no 
t. Mom lev. d. (Administration of) All tko Talents 
(Eng. Hist.), an ironical appellation of the Ministry 
of Lord Grenville, 1806-7, implying that it combined 
in its members all the talents. 3. It is the t. of hu- 
man nature to run from one extreme to another Swirr. 
Hence T&'lent v. (rare) trans. to endow with t. or 
talents ; chiefly in pa. pple, (cf. next). 

Talented (tae l£ul6d), a . 1894. [f. prec. 

-f-KD *.] Endowed with talent or talents ; pos- 
sessing talent ; gifted, clever, accomplished. 

|| Tales (tfi-Iiz). 1495. [L., pi. of talis such, 
in the phrase tales de circumstantibus 4 such (or 
the like) persons from those standing about', 
occurring in the order for adding suen persons 
to a jury.] Law, orig., in pl. t Persons taken 
from among those present in court or standing 
by, to serve on a jury in a case where the 
original panel has become deficient in number 
by challenge or other cause, these being persons 
suck as those originally summoned j loosely 
applied in Eng. as a singular (a tales) to the 
supply of men (or even of one man) so provided. 
Also, contextually applied to the order or act of 
supplying such substitutes, as to pray , grant, 
award a t. Now restricted to such summoning 
of common jurors to serve on a special jury ; 
orig., and still in U.S., in general use (including 
criminal jurisdiction). 

Comb. 1 L-book, the entry-book of person h sum- 
moned on a t Hence Talesman (tA’IJs-, t^lxmfcn), 
s member of the L impanelled to complete a jury. 


Ta*le-te:ller. late ME. [f. Tale sb. + 
Teller.] x. A teller of tales or stories ; a 
narrator. 9. A talebearer ; a tell-tale, late ME. 
Taliacotian (taetliilcffa*Ji&n), a. 1656. [f. 
Taliacptius , latinised f. It. Tagliacotzi + -AN. J 
Sure. Of, pertaining to, or named after Taglia- 
cotti, a surgeon of Bologna (1546-99) ; esp. 
in T. operation , a plastic operation described 
by him for restoration of the nose by means of 
tissue, taken from another part. 

Talia*tion. Obs. exc. Hist. 1591. [f. L. 
talis such, the like, as if from a vb. *taliar*.] A 
return of like for like ; retaliation ; — Talion. 
||Tallo (tU’lia). 16x1. [L. t f. talis such.] 
« next. 

Talion (tse'lian). late ME. [a. F., ad. L. 
talionem , nom. talio ; see prec .1 Retaliation ; 
esp. in the Mosaic, Roman, ana other systems 
of Law, the lex talionis, the principle of exact- 
ing compensation, * eye for eye, tooth for tooth * ; 
also, the infliction of the same penalty on the 
accuser who failed to prove his case as would 
have fallen upon the accused if found guilty. 

|| Talipes (tao'lipfz). 2857. [mod.L., f. L. 
talus ankle +pes foot] x. Path . Club-foot; 
clubfootedness. 9. Zool. A twisted disposition 
of the feet, occurring naturally in sloths 2891. 
Talipot (tse-lipft, -pot). i68x. [a. Sinh. 

talapata , MalayflLlara tdlipat : — Skr. tSlapattra , 
leaf of the tdla palmyra or fan-palm.l A South 
Indian fan-palm, Corypha umbraculifera , native 
in Ceylon and Malabar, noted for its great 
height, and its enormous fan-shaped leaves, 
which are much used as a material to write on. 
fTalisman 1. 1599. [ -* V, talisman , of 

uncertain history. See N.E.D.] A name 
formerly applied to a Turk learned in divinity 
and law, a Mullah; sometimes to a lower priest 
of Islam, a religious minister, a muezzin -x668. 
Talisman 2 (taedizm&n). 1638. [ ■» F., Sp. 
talisman , It. talissnano , ad. MGr. riKea^iav m, 
Gr. rlKecfia Telesm (whence Arab, tilsam, 
pi. (ilsaman).] 1. A stone, ring, or other ob- 
ject engraven with figures or characters, to 
which are attributed the occult powers of the 
planetary influences and celestial configurations 
under which it was made; usu. worn as an 
amulet to avert evil from or bring fortune to the 
wearer ; also, used medicinally to impart heal- 
ing virtue; hence, any object held to be en- 
dowed with magic virtue; a charm. 9 ,fig. 
Anything that acts as a charm or by which 
extraordinary results are achieved 1784. 

x. He had stolen from Henry.. a T., which rendered 
its wearer invulnerable Stubbs, Hence Talisma*- 
nic. >al adjs. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
L, -ly adv. 

Talk (t§k), sb. 1475- [f. next] The action 
or practice of talking. x. Speech, discourse; 
esp . conversation (of a familiar kind). With a 
and pi. A conversation 1548. b. A short lecture 
1900. a. A more or less formal or public oral 
interchange of views, opinions, or propositions ; 
a conference ; an informal lecture. b. A pa- 
laver or pow-wow with savages ; also, a verbal 
message to or from these. 1530- 8- Mention 

(of a subject); the making of statements and 
remarks ; rumour, gossip, or an instance of this 
1560. 4. The subject, theme, or occasion of 

topical conversation, esp. of current gossip or 
' rumour 1624. 5. Utterance of words, speaking 

(to others), speech; also contempt . , empty words, 
verbiage 1539. b. Applied to writing of the 
nature of familiar or loose speech 2552. 

x. We bad t. enough, but no conversation! there 
was nothing discussed Johnson. 3. Great t. of a 
comet 1677. That would make a L Mas. Gaskcll. 
Phr. The U of the town. 4. Just when these letters 
were the t. of all London Macaulay, 3 Phr. Tall t., 
speaking in a boastful or exaggerated fashion I see also 
Smalltalk, b. Columns of.. dangerous t. are ap- 
pearing in most of our newspapers 2884. 

Talk (t 5 k), v, [ME. talkien , talkent a 
deriv. vb. from Tale sb. or Tell v . (*fr*Ww).] 
L intr. 2. To convey or exchange ideas, informa- 
tion, etc. by means of speech, esp. the familiar 
speech of ordinary intercourse ; to converse, b. 
To communicate by wireless signals 19x2. 9 . 

To exercise the faculty of speech ; to speak, utter 
words, say things ; often contempt . : to speak 
trivially, utter empty words, prate, late ME. b 
To say something as a rumour or matter of 


gossip; hence, to Indulge in idle or censorious 
gossi p 1462. a. To utter words, or the sound of 
words, unconsciously, mechanically, or imita- 
tively, as to t. in one's sleep , like a parrot , etc. 
i 59 i* 4* Jig. Of inanimate things: To make 

sounds or noises resembling or suggesting 
speech ; to produce the effects of speech. 1703. 

1. My mother and I talked at large on the subject 
18x9. Phr. T. about.., often used colloq . to contrast 
something already mentioned With something still 
more striking t T. about English people being fond of 
eating, that Canadian party beat all 1 bad ever seen 
1891. T. of, speak of, about, or in reference to (any- 
thing). To t. qf (doing something), to speak some- 
what vaguely, so as to suggest a notion, or express 
one's probable intention, of doing it. Talking of.. % 
Apropos of. . . a. What canst thou talke. . hast thou a 
tongeY Shaks. A disposition to he talking for its 
own sake 1799. Phr. To t. to, to address words to f 
colloq . to rebuke, scold, reprimand. To t. back, to 
answer, esp. impertinently, b. They t. heere as if 
the King would goe a northern® progress® this sum- 
mer 1669. Phr To t. big \ tall, etc., to talk boastfully, 
to indulge in inflated langaaga To t. down (to an au- 
dience). to adapt one's discourse to the assumed lower 
level of their intelligence; To t. at, to make remarks 
intended for some one but not directly addressed to 
him. c. pregnantly . To say something to the pur- 
pose 1640. 4. The ship was talking, as sailors say, 
loudly, treading the innumerable ripples with an in- 
cessant weltering splash Stxvknsom. 

n. trans. x. To utter or speak in familiar 
language (words, a tale, etc.) ; to express in 
talk or speech (matter, opinions, etc.) ME. b. 
To use as a spoken language, to speak con- 
versationally ; as to t . dialect, French, slang, 
Somerset. 1859. 9. To discourse about, speak 

of, discuss. Now colloq. late ME. 3. To bring 
or drive (oneself or another) into some specified 
state by talking 1599. 

x. b. To t. Greek. Hebrew , Double- Dutch, gibberish, 
etc., to use language unintelligible to the hearer, a. 
Phr. To t. shop : see Shop sb. 5. 3. They would talke 
themselves rnadde Shaks. Phr. To t. (a person) over 
or round, to win over or bring into compliance by 
talking. To t. (a thing) over, to t. ever (a matter), to 
discuss it in familiar conference or conversation. To 
t. down, to put down by talking j to out-talk. To t. 
out, to t. to the end of ; to carry 011 the discussion of 
(a bill in Parliament, etc.) till the time for adjournment 
is reached, and so frustrate its progress by preventing 
its being put to the vote. To t. (a person) into or out 
of. to persuade into, or dissuade from (something) by 
talking. To t. through one's hat. to exaggerate or bluff 
or make wild statements (slang). 

Talkative (t$‘k&tiv), <3. late ME. [f. prec. 
+ -ATIVE.] Given to talking ; inclined to talk; 
chatty, loquacious; garrulous, 'full of prate* 
(J . ). b. Said of personal qualities , etc. late M K. 

b. Nothing is so t. as misfortune Stxhlb. Hence 
Ta lkative-ly adv., -ness. 

Talkee-talkee (t9*ki,t§*ki). 1808. [A 

redupl. deriv. of Talk, with dimin. ending ] 
1. The imperfect or broken English of some 
native races; esf. the lingua franca of negro 
slaves in the W. Indies. 9. Small-talk ; chatter; 
continuous prattle ; mere talk, contempt. 181a. 
Talker (t$*k w). Ute ME. [f. Talk v. + 
-er *.] One who talks or Is given to talking ; a 
speaker, a conversationalist ; a talkative person. 

Great Talkers should always be mistrusted 170L 

Talkie (tjki). 1928. [f. Talk(ino 

picture + - IK, -Y •, after movie ; cf. Spkakie.] 
A talking film or picture. 

Talking (tg-kixj), vbl. $b. ME. [f. Talk 
v , + -INO K) The action of Talk v . 

Words learn ’d by rote a partot may rehearse. But 
L is not always to converse Cowpkr. T. to, a repri- 
mand. an admonition (colloq.). 

Talking (ts-kiq), ppi. a. 156a. [f. Talk 
v. +-ING *.] That talks ; loquacious. 

The hawthorn bush, with scats beneath the thadib 
For t. age and whispering lovers made Goldsm. t. 
film, picture v a cinematograph film accompanied by 
talking (and other sounds), 

Talky (t$ kl), a. 1869. [f. Talk sb. 4 
-y 1 .] Inclined to or abounding in talk j talka- 
tive, loquacious. Hence Ta'lky-ta llcy a. (cf. 
Talkee-talkee) abounding in (mere) talk; 
not rising above the level of talk. 

Tall (t$l), a. ME. [Origin obsc.$ prob. 
repr. OE. ge-tsel swift, prompt (with loss of 
prefix).] L ft. Quick, prompt, ready, active 
(rare) -254a. +9. Meet, becoming, seemly 

-2440. Tb. Comely, goodly, fair, handsome ; 
elegant, fine "Z656. +3. Good At arms; 

doughty, brave, bold, valiant -1825. t4* Pbr. 
t, of (hie) hand(s : sometimes, (cf. sense 1) 


m (man), a (post), an (lavd). p(c*t)« f (Fc. chef), 9 (errer), oi (/, eye), 9 (Ft, eau de vie). 1 (i/t). i (Psychs), 9 (what), fiyffy 




TALLAGE 

ready, skilful with (his) hands; sometimes, 
(cf. sense 3) stout of arm, formidable with 
weapons -1639. 

a. b. That such a base slave as he should be salu ted 
by such a tall man as 1 am, from such a beautiful 
dame as you Marlowe. 3. Now sirs, quite our selues 
like t. men and bardie Udall 
II. 1. Of a person : High of stature ; of more 
than average height. Usu. appreciative. Also 
of animals, as a giraffe, stag, or the like. 1530. 
b. Having a specified or relative height ; measur- 
ing in stature (so much) : without implication 
of great height 1588. a. Of things, as ships, 
trees, etc. : High, lofty ; esp. of things high in 
proportion to their width, as at. chimney , mast, 
etc. 1548. b. Of more than average length, 
measured from bottom to top 1608. z.fig. ta. 
Lofty, grand, eminent -1897. b. High-flown, 
esp. in /. talk (Talk sb. 5). colloq. 1670. c. 
Exaggerated, highly coloured. U.S. colloq. 
1846. d. Large, in amount ; big. slant* (orig. 
U.S.) 1849. +4 .Jig- Great, eminent (at some- 

thing) -1669. 

1. Fair Galatea,.. T. as a Poplar, taper as the Bole 
Dsvdbn. b. If a Man could make himself happy by 
Imagining himself six Foot tall, tho' he was but three 
1744. a. A t. house in the city of Paris 185a. b. 
The faith theyhaue in Tennis and t. Stockings, Short 
blistred Breeches, and those type* of Trauell Shaks 
T. folio, t. copy (of a book). T. hat, a man's silk hat 
with a high cylindrical crown. 3. C. ' T, stones ' are 
the perquisite of every traveller 1807. d. it s a t. 
order, but it 's worth trying 1893. Hence Ta*llnesB. 
Tallage (uelidj), sb. ME. [». OF. tail- 
lage , f. tail Ur Tail i/. 8 III ; see -age. ] orig., in 
Fng. Hist., An arbitrary tax levied by Norman 
and early Angevin kings upon the towns and the 
demesne lands of the Crown ; hence, a tax levied 
upon feudal dependants by their superiors ; 
also, by extension, a municipal rate ; a toll or 
customs duty ; a grant, levy, imposition. Hence 
Ta’llage v. trans. to impose L upon ; to tax. 

Tallboy (t§lboi). 1676. [f. Tall a. + 

(app.) Boy .1 1. A tall-stemmed glass or gob- 
let. Now local . a. A tall chest of drawers 
(often raised on legs), usu. in two parts, one 
standing on the other ; sometimes applied to a 
chest of drawers or a bureau standing on a 
dressing-table 1769. 3. A tall chimney pot 1884. 

Talliable (tarliib’l), a. Now Hist • 1531. 

^ OF. tai liable, l taillerT AIL v. 8 III.] Sub- 
t to tallage. 

Talllate (tsedi^t), v. 1754. [f. med.L. 

talliat talliare ; see TAIL v. 2 j trans.** Tal- 
LAGK v. 

Ta*Uier. Now only in Fr. form tailleur 
(ta^ttr). 1709. [f. F. tailler to deal (at cards).] 
Cards. In rouge-et-noir and similar card -games, 
the name of the dealer or banker. 

Tallish (t§-lij), a . 1748. [f. Tall a. + 

-ish 1.] Inclining towards tallness ; rather tall. 
I| Tallith (tce-lij>. Ijtaljlf-Ji). 1613. [Rab- 
binical Helx tallip , 1. tdlal to cover, shelter.] 
The garment or mantle (now often a scarf) worn 
by Jews at prayer. 

Tallow (tse-b«), sb. [Late ME. lal), talgh , 
corresp. to Ml .G. talg , talch, M.Icel. tdlg, tdlk ; 
ult. etyra. unkn. ] 1. The fat or adipose tissue 

of an animal, esp. that which yields the sub- 
stance described in a ; suet a. A substance 
consisting of a somewhat hard animal fat (esp. 
that obtained from the parts about the kidneys 
of ruminating animals), separated from the 
membranes, c»c.. naturally mixed with it by 
melting and clarifying ; used for making candles 
and soap, dressing leather, and other purposes. 
3. Applied to various kinds of grease or greasy 
substances, e. g. those obtained from plants 
1745. 

attrib. and Comb, t t. candle, a candle made of t. j 
•Chandler, one whose trade is to make or sell t. 
candles ; •chandlery, the business of a t.-chandler j 
also, the place of work of a t.*chandlerj -tree, any 
of various trees yielding substances resembling t j 

\ Pi . — ' _ .. . ...nkn.U! . trM nf 


Uc. (a) Sttllinpa sebifera. a euphorhiaceout tree of 
liina, also cultivated elsewhere for the fatty covering 


& 


, _ a guti 

tree of Sierra Leone t (c) Vateria indica of Malabar 1 
(d) Eucalyptus microcorys of Australia, called also 
t-wood. 

Ta llow, V. ME. [f. prec.] X. trans. To 
smear or anoint with tallow; to greare +b. 
intr. (for rtfi . ) -1790. 9. a. intr. Of cattle, etc. : 
To produce, or yield tallow 1799. b. trans. To 
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cause (cattle, etc.) to form tallow; to fatten 

The largest pasture.. will neither skin nor t., 
or, in other words, is fit for nothing but young stock 
1765. 

Ta*llow-face. Now rare or Obs. 1593. 
A pale yellowish- white face ; hence, a person 
having such a face. 

Out you baggage, You tallow face Shaks. SuTa'l* 
low-faced a. 

TaUowisli(tse*l0u,ij > ),a. 155a. [f. Tallow 
sb. + -ish 1 a.] Of the nature of or resembling 
tallow. 

Tallowy (tsrkmp), a. 1440. [f. as prcc. 
+ -Y l .] 1. Having the nature or properties of 

tallow ; sebaceous. 9. Resembling tallow in 
colour or complexion 1839. 3. Of a beast: 

Abounding in tallow, fat 1495. 

Tally (tse-li), sb. 1 1440. [In 15th c. talye 
«* AF. tallie — Anglo-L. talea, talia, tallia, in 
same sense, L. talea cutting, rod, stick.] x. 
A stick or rod of wood, usu. squared, marked 
on one side with notches representing the 
amount of a debt or payment. The rod being 
cleft lengthwise across the notches, the debtor 
and creditor each retained one of the halves, 
the tallying of which constituted legal proof of 
the debt, etc. b. Such a cloven rod, os the 
official receipt formerly given by the Exchequer 
for a tax, tallage, etc. paid, or in acknowledge- 
ment of a loan to the sovereign 1604. c. trans f 
Any tangible means of recording a payment or 
amount 1863. fa. The record of an amount 
due ; a score or shot, an account -1833. 3 .fig. 

(from z and 2). Reckoning, score, account. 
Now rare. 16x4. 4. Each of the two corre- 

sponding halves or parts of anything: a thing, 
or part, that exactly fits or agrees with another 
thing or corresponding part, a counterpart ; 
\fig. an agreement, correspondence 1651. 5. A 

number, group, series, lot, tale; esp. a certain 
number or group (of things or persons) taken 
as the unit of computation 1674. b. The last 
of a specified number forming a unit of com- 
putation, on the completion of which the t.-man 
calls ' tally * and notes it down 1886. ffl. A 
mark (such as the notch of a tally) representing 
a unit quantity, or a series or set of units -1807. 
7. A distinguishing mark on a bale or case of 
merchandise, etc., corresponding to one in a 
list, for the purpose of comparison or identifica- 
tion ; hence, a mark, label, ticket, or tab, used 
for this purpose, or to denote the weight and 
contents, etc. ; a gardener's plant label i860. 

a. t Upon or on t., on credit, * on tick '. f Petty t. 
(Naut.), a petty account kept of a_ ship's provisions ; 
hence trans/. provisions. 4. So suited in their minds 
and persons Tnat they were fram'd the tallies for each 
other Drydkn. To Into (on) t., to cohabit without 
marriage {slang), a. Used spec, in certain trades. 

atttfb. and Comb., as /. -book, •atnk, -trade ; t.- 
board, a board on which an account is notched or 
chalked ; -clerk, one who checks merchandise with a 
list in loading or discharging cargo; -sheet, a score. 
sheet, esp. (U.S.) in recording votes} -stick, a stick 
used as or like a L 

+ Tally, sb a 1706. [f. Tally r. 3 ] Cards. 
At faro, basset, etc., a deal -1760. 

Tally (tse-li), v .! 1440. [f. Tally 
I. 1. trans . fTo notch (a stick) so as to make it 
a tally ; hence, to mark, score, set down or 
enter (a number, etc.) on or as on a tally ; 
transf. to record, register, b. spec . To identify, 
count, and enter each bale, case, article, etc. of 
a cargo or lot of goods in loading or discharging 
i8xa. c. To distinguish, mark, or identify (a 
bale of goods, etc.) by or as by a tally 1837. 
9. To count or reckon up. to number. Now rare. 
1549, ts. To deal on tally or credit; to open 
or have a credit account with any one -172 4. 

x. C. Leaving his people to mark and t. the bales 
Makryat. a. They anchor’d at morning to t. their 
spoil 1885. 

IL +1. trans. fig. To cause (things) to corre- 
spond or agree ; to match ; pa. ppte. matched, 
suited, adapted -18 x a. 9 . intr . To agree, as 
one half of a cloven tally with its fellow ; to 
correspond or answer exactly ; to accord, con- 
form, fit (The chief current sense.) 1705, 
a A Theory that does not exactly L with fact 1738. 
Ta*lly,». a Now rare. 1450. [Origin obsc.] 
Naut. z. trans. To haul taut (the fore or main 
lee-sheets). a. intr. To catch hold or * clap ' 
on to a rope 1840. 


TALUKDAR 

f Tally, vfi 1706. [ad. F. tailler Tail 0.*] 
Cards . intr. At faro, basset, etc., to be banker 
(i. e. to deal) -X74B. 

Tally (t$‘l|li), adv. Now rare or Obs. ME. 
[f. Tall a. + -LY 8 .] In a tall manner, tx. In 
a seemly manner; elegantly ; well, bravely- Xasa 
9. Higldy. loftily 16x1. 

Tally-ho (t*sli,h£»*). ini. and sb. 177a. 

{ app. an altered form of Fr. tataut, tayaut, used 
n deer-hunting. ] 1. The view-halloo raised 

by huntsmen on catcliing sight of the fox : used as 
int. and as sb. 1787. 9. orig.. The proper name 

given to a fast day-coach between London and 
Birmingham, started in 1833; subsequently 
the name was appropriated by other fAst coaches, 
and treated somewhat as a common noun. 
Also t. coach. 1831. b. U.S. A large four-in- 
hand coach or drag 1889. 

Tally-ho*, v. 1819. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To salute or make known the presence of (a fox) 
by the cry of ‘ tally-ho \ a. intr. To cry 1 tally- 
ho ' or a similar call 1896. 

Tallyman (tse limfcn). 1654. [f. Tally 

sb .* + Man x. One who carries on a tally- 

trade, or supplies goods on credit, to be paid 
for by instalments. 9. One who tallies, or 
keeps account of, anything ; spec, a clerk who 
checks a cargo in loading or discharging 1888. 
3. One who ' lives tally ’ with a woman, slang. 
1890. So Ta’llywoxnan 1727. 

Talma (tae*lmfi). PI. -as. i860. [Named 
after Francis Joseph Talma, French tragedian 
(1763-1826).] A cape or cloak worn by men, 
and also by women in the 19th c. 

|| Talmud (tse*lm#d y talm£'d). 1533. [a. late 
Heb. talmU'd instruction, f. Idma'd to instruct, 
teach.] In the wide sense. The body of Jewish 
civil and ceremonial traditionary law, consisting 
of the MrsHNAH or binding precepts of the 
elders, additional to and developed from the 
Pentateuch, and the later Gemara or com- 
mentary upon these, forming a complement to 
the Mishnah. The term was orig. applied to 
the Gemara, of which two recensions exist, 
known respectively as the Jerusalem (or Pales- 
tinian) and the Babylonian T. ; to the latter of 
which the name is in strictest use confined. 
Hence Talmti'dlc, -al ad is. of or pertaining to 
the T. ; contained in the T. Ta lmudlxe v . 
Talmudist (tae-lmfldist, talmudist). 1569. 
[f. prec. + - 1 ST. J &. One of the authors of the 
Talmud, b. One who accepts the authority of 
the Talmud, c. A Talmudic Scholar. Hence 
Talmudi'stlc, -al adjs. — Talmudical. 
Talon (tsedan). late ME. [a. OF'. : — Com. 
Rom. *talo, talonem heel, f. talus ankle.] I. j*x. 
The * heel ’ or hinder part of the foot of certain 
quadrupeds, as swine and deer, or of the hoof 
of a horse -i72£. tb. The hallux of a bird 
-1577. a .fl. The claws (or less usu. in sing. 
any claw) of a bird or beast, late ME. b. spec. 
The powerful claws of a bird of prey, or of a 
d 1 agon, griffin, etc. late ME. c. Allusively 
applied to the grasping hands or fingers of 
human beings 1588. d .fig. 1586. 

a. A kite, .would have certainly carried me away in 
his talons Swift, d. That they may yet be able to 
save something from the talons of despotism Burke. 

IL x. transf. A heel-like part or object, a. 
Naut. The curved back of a ship's rudder. Obs. 
or arch. 1485. b. Arch. An ogee moulding 
1704. c. The projection on the bolt of a lock 
against which the key presses 1877. a. fig. a. 
Cards. The remainder of the pack after the 
hands have been dealt 1891. b. Comm. The 
last portion of a sheet of coupons 1882. 

|| Talpa (tse-lpA). 1693. [L., mole.] 1. Zool. 
The genus ty pified by the common mole ( Talpa 
europsra) 1706. 9. Path. An encysted cranial 

tumour; a wen 1693. 

|| Taluk, taluq (tfilwk). India. 1799. [a. 

Urdfl ta M alluq estate, f. Arab. *alaqa to adhere, 
be affixed.] orig, A hereditary estate belonging 
to a native proprietor ; also, more usu., a sub- 
division of a sillah or district, comprising a 
number of villages placed for purposes of 
revenue under a native collector; a coUectorata 
II Talukdar, taluqdar (t&lsrkdij). India. 
1798. [f. prec. + -ddr. Per*, agential suffix.] 
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TALUS 

The holder of a taluk or hereditary estate, or 
the officer In charge of the district so called* 
Talus 1 (t/>'l£s, F. told). 1645. [a. F. talus, 
ftalut, uh. f. L. talus ankle (taken in sense of F. 
talon heel).] 1. A slope : spec, ia Fortijlcatton, 
the sloping side of a wall or earthwork* which 
gradually increases In thickness from above 
downwards, a. Geol. A sloping mass of detritus 
lying at the base of a chff or the like* and con- 
nsting of material which has fallen from its face* 
also, the slope or inclination of the surface of 
such a mass 185a b. gen. A mountain slope 
183a 

II Talus* (tfi-Ufe). Pt. tali. 1693- [L.] x. 
The ankle-bone or astragalus; also applied to 
an analogous port in birds and insects. a. 
Path.. A variety of club-foot in which the toes 
are drawn up, the heel resting on the around 
1864. 3. A nodular concretion somewhat re- 

sembling an astragalus bone 1728. 

Ta*lwood. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [Render- 
ing of OF. dots de tail, t tail cutting, cut.] 
Wood for fuel, usu. cut up to a prescribed sise. 
|( Tamal (tkma 'll Also emm. tamale. 
1856. [Mexican Sp. tamal. pL tamales.] A 
Mexican delicacy, made of crushed Indian corn, 
flavoured with pieces of meat or chicken, red 
pepper, etc., wrapped in corn-husks and baked. 
JlTamandua (tfimse-ndad). 1614. [Pg., a. 
Tupi tamandud.] fa. oiig., a name for the 
Brasilian Ant-eaters generally -1774. h Now 
usu. restricted to the smaller Tamamdua tstra- 
dactyla and its congeners 2834, 
jjTamanolr (tamonwir). 1849. [F. f corrupt 
form of Carib tamanod , — Tupi tamandud ; see 
prec.] The French name of the Great Ant- 
eater or Ant bear, Myrmecophaga jubata. 

Tamarack (tsrmirsek). 1841. [app. a 
native Indian name in Canada.] a. prop., The 
American Larch {Lanx americana) ; also, the 
timber ol this tree. b. Also, applied to the Black 
or Ridge-pole Pine (Ptnus murrayana) of dry 
Inland regions of western N. America, and app. 
sometimes to the Scrub Pine of the coast* 
Tamarin (tse-mArin). 1780. [a. F., a. 

native name In Carib dial, of CayenneJ Any 
of several species of the genua Miaas of S. Amer. 
marmosets or squirrel-monkeys. 

Tamarind (tarmflriud). 1533. [(nit.) ad. 
Arab, tamr-hmdl, i.e. date of India.] L The 
fruit of the tree Tamanndus tndtea , a brown 
pod containing one to twelve seeds embedded 
In a soft brown or reddish-black acid pulp, used 
medicinally, and in cookery os a relish, etc. In 
Comm. Mid , etc. tamarinds is used for the pulp, 
a. A large tree, Tamartndus tndica, of the family 
Leguminous , supposed to be a native of the 
E Indies, but now cultivated in warm climates 
generally, bearing dark-green pinnate leaves 
and racemes of fragrant yellow flowers streaked 
with red, and producing the fruit described in z, 
and a hard and heavy umber 16x4. 3. Applied 
to various trees (or their fruits) resembling the 
t. in some respect 1833 
9. Black, Black-crown, Brown, or Velvet t* 
a ■mall log ominous tree, Codariwm mcuttfottmm or 
Dimlium guimeeme. Wild t, applied to various 
leguminous tnu or shrubs, as. in the W. Indies, 
Pxthoooiobmm JUid/blium 1 ia Jamaica, Acmctm mr- 
borta, etc. 

mttrib and Comb .t. -flak, a relish made from various 
kinds of Indian fish preserved with the acid pulp of 
the t. fruit 1 -plum, an E Indian tree, Dimlium fndt. 
Its fruit 1 -tee, “water, an infusion of fame- 


Tamariafc (brmtosk^ late ME. [ad. late 
L. tamanscus , var. of tomans, term ; ult 
source unkn.] A plant of the gonna Tamanx, 
esp. T. galUoa, the Common T. (called in L. 
myrtcaf. a graceful evergreen shrub or small 
tree, with slender feathery branches and minute 
scale-like leaves, growing ia sandy places in 
S. Europe and W.Asia, and now much planted 
by the sea-shore in the south of England, tb. 
A decoction of the leaves of this plant, formerly 
used In medicine -xyi8. 

mttrib. and Comb % L salt, salt found adhering to 
die trunk of Tmmmrix oruntmhs in edible quantity \ 
t. wore, vowels or dishes of t wood. 
nT&maoha ftimi'j*). India. 187a. [Urdfl 
(Arab.), f. se ama(y) to walk*] An entertainment, 
putihe function, b. A fuss, commotion x88e. 
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Tambour (taembuu, -few), si. 1484. [a. 
F ; see Tabor .1 x. A drum ; spec, the great 
or bass drum, j) b. T. de basque f F. J, a tam- 
bourine x686. a. An instrument for recording 
pulsations, as in respiration 1877. 3. (Also 

tambor.) A fish which makes a drumming noise# 
or which resembles a drum In form ; os a fish 
of the genus Pogonias , a drum-fish j a globe- 
fish, swell-fish, or puffer 1854. 4. A circular 

frame formed of one hoop fitting within another, 
in which silk, muslin, etc. is stretched for em- 
broidering 1777. b. A species of embroidery 
in which patterns ore worked with a needle of 
peculiar form on material stretched on such a 
frame; now superseded by pattern-weaving; 
in recent use ■■ t.-lact 1813. c. A kind of fine 
gold or silver thread 1899. 5. Arch. a. The 

core of a Corinthian or Composite capital, b 
Any one of the courses forming the shaft of a 
cylindrical column, c. The wall of a circular 
building surrounded with columns, d. A round 
exterior building surrounding tke base of a dome 
or cupola; also, the circular vertical part of a 
cupola, e. A projecting part of the wall of a 
tennis court, 1706. 6. Mil . A small defensive 

work formed of palisades or earth, usu in the 
form of a redan, to defend an entrance or pas- 
sage 1834. 

a. Each bag communicates by a separata air-tight 
tube with an air-tight t. oa which a lever rests ; so 
that any pressure on either bag is communicated to 
the cavity of its respective L, the lever of which is 
raised in proportion 1877 

mttrib. and Comb. 1 L-frame, » sense 41 -lace, a 
modern lace resembling L (4 b), consisting of needle- 
work designs on niacaine-made nett -needle, the 
needle used in t -work | -Stitch, the loop-stuch used 
in L-work 1 also, a stitch used in crochet. 
Tambour (Ue’mbuai, tsembGej), v. X774. 
[f. prec.] x. trams. To work or embroider in a 
tambour-frame; to ornament with tambour- 
work. a. intr. To work at a tambour-frame , 
to do tambour-work 1845. 
HTambourin(F.tifrbwrKfr t te*mburin). 1797. 
[F., dim. of tambour drum.] x. The long nar- 
row drum or tabor used in Provence: see T abo- 
rin 1833. a. A Proven 90! danoe, orig. accom- 
panied by the tambourin. b. Music for such a 
dance, ia duple rhythm and quick rime. 1797. 
Tambourine (tmmbftrfn). 1579. [app. 
ad. F. tambounn (see prec.), used in the sense 
of F. tambour de basque.] x. A musical instru- 
ment consisting of a wooden hoop having skin 
or parchment stretched over one side, and pairs 
of small cymbals, called Jingles, placed in slots 
round thecircumference. It is played by shaking, 
Striking with the knuckles, ordrawing the fingers 
across the parchment, a. T. pigeon (also ellipL 
tambou rine) t an African species of pigeon, so 
called from the resonance of its note 189s. 
llTambreet (tsembrPt). 1840. [Mallangong 
long, of New South Woles.] The Duckbilled 
Platypus. 

Tame (t^m), a. [OE. tam ( tpm ) — OTeut 
* tamos. The TeuL stem tam - Is cogn. w. that 
of L. domart , Gr. be tpdr to tome, subdue.] 1. 
Of animals (rarely of men) t Reclaimed from 
the wild state ; brought under the control and 
care of man ; domestic ; domesticated. (Opp. 
to wild.) b. Joe. Of a person t Domestic ; kept 
for domestic or private use 1712. a. Applied 
to plants, also (in £/J? ) to land : Cultivated, 
improved by culture ; garden- as opp. to wild. 
late ME. 3. Having the disposition or charac- 
ter of a domesticated animal; accustomed to 
man ; not showing the natural shyness, fear of, 
or fierceness to man ; also of persons, their dis- 
position, etc. : mode tractable, docile, or pliant 
OE 4# Subdued by taming ; submissive; meek 
poar-spinted, pusillanimous ; servile >563. g. 
Lacking animation, force, or effectiveness ; de- 
ficient in striking features ; weak, spiritless, In- 
sipid, dull 160a b Of scenery 1 Wonting bold- 
ness; having no striking features 1807. 

1. They have also t Lions 166a. a. Mr. His lord- 
ship sowed i. eats now after bis wild ones Taacxuuv. 

3. T. cm t, one who h on tbe footing of a domestic cati 
a person who Is made a convenience by his friends. 

4. At surrender of their rights 1769. 5. The l. correct 
paintings of the Flemish school Goldsk. k A brood 
expanse of L arable co untr y 1894. Henoe Ttm* 4 y 
aao H -naan. 

Tame (tr»m), vA [ME tamen, t Tam* a.] 


TAMPER 

1. trams. To bring (a wild animal) under the 
control or into the nervftoe of man ; to reclaim 
from the wild state ; to domesticate, fb. To 
bring fa wild plant) under or into cultivation 
to reclaim or improve (land) by cultivation 
-*746. a. To overcome toe wildness or fierce- 
ness of (a man, animal, or thing) ; to subdue. 
Subjugate, curb ; to rendcrgcntle, tractable, or 
docile, late ME b. intr. To become tame ; to 
grow gentle, submissive, or sedate 1646. 3, 

trans . 10 reduce the intensity of, tone down \ 
to temper, soften, mellow; also, to render dull 
or uninteresting 1500. 

x. To t. the vnlcome, and Lion wild Soaks, a. She 
hoped she had tamed a high spirit or two in her day 
Dianna. 3. The first editors bad tamed down some 
of the more startling statements 1B47. Hence Tama- 
able, ta*mabls a. capable of being tsiaed Tame- 
oble n o en . TameabilUy (ia*ma-). 

Tame (trim), o.* Now dial, late ME 
[Aphetic l Attamb, Entame vbs. 1 trans. To 
pierce, cut into (in fighting or carving) , to cut 
or break Into, so as to use. fb. T o broach (a 
cask, bottle, etc.) -1681. 

Tameless ( tflmles ), a . 1597. [f Tams 
vA + -less.] That has never been tamed , that 
cannot be tamed; untamed un tameable. Hence 

Tl 

Tamer (tfi mu). 1530. [f. Tame vA + 
-es >.] One who or that which tames, 

Tamil, Tamul (tsemll, -til). 1734. [ad. 
Tamig, Tamil, native name of the people and 
langui^e.] One of a race of people of the Dra- 
vidnn stock, inhabiting the south-east of India 
and part of Ceylon. b. The language spoken 
by this people, the leading member of the Dm- 
vfdian family. Also attrsb or as edj. Hence 
Tamilian (Tanm llan) a. Tamnlic ; sb a mem- 
ber of the Tamil people. Taanrllc a. pertain- 
ing to the Tamils or their language, 1 amiL 
Tammany (termini). 1683. The name 
of the central organisation of the Democratic 
party in the City (formerly also in the State) of 
New York, located in Tammany Hall , in 14th 
Street, New York. In Eng. use associated with 
political and municipal corruption. 

Tammy (tse‘mi) f ebA 1665. (Of uncertain 
origin ; cf. P .estame worsted, estamet cloth-rash , 
also Vamisefperh. borrowed from Eng.) ‘dtoffis 
de laine lustree \] A fine worsted cloth of good 
quality, often with a glased finish. 

Tammy, sb * 1769 [app. a. F. lamts 
assim. to prec ] A strainer. Hence Tammy 
v. trams, to strain flirough a t. 

Tammy (tsrmi), sb* 1894. Short for 
Tammy Shanter. corruption of next 
Tam o’ Shanter (tsemojse ntej). 1840 [f. 
name of the hero of Burns’s poem of that name.] 
In foil Tam o’ Shanter bonnet . caps A soft 
woollen bonnet with flat circular crown, the 
circumference of which Is about twice that of 
the head, formerly worn by Scottish plough- 
men, etc ; introduced, in a modified form, e 
1887, as a head-dress for girls and young women 
Abbrev. Tam , Tammy sb • 

Tamp (tamp), v. 1819. [app. a 19th c. 
workmen s word ; perh. a backformation from 
tampm (var. of Tampion) taken ns — tamping.] 
x. trans. Mining, a. To stop up (a bore-hole) 
with day, sand, etc., rammed in upon the charge 
before firing the shot, also, to pack up (a gal- 
lery of a military mine) before firing it, in order 
to concentrate the effect, b. To ram home (the 
charge) In a bore-bole. Also absol. s. To nun 
down hard, so as to consolidate (earth, gravel, 
etc.) ; to pun ; also, to pack (anything) round 
with earth so rammed down 1879. 
a. The tack is raised, the gravel tamped wall under 
as ties, and the track is ready for use 1890, Hence 
'a*mper, one who tamps a bonag, etc. 1 also, a 


tampia_ 

j| Tampan (tsrinpmn). xBfio. [perh. Sechu- 
ana boom.] A S. African species of acorns 
remaricabfo for the venom of its bite. 

Tamper (tsrmpaj), v. 1567, [Before 1600 
mostly spelt temper, and app. originating In 
Temper v., ns used in ref. to clay. Tamper 
was prab. a dial, or workmen's praznmdarion.] 
ft. a. mtr. To work in day, ate. ao as to urix 
it thoroughly, b. trans . To temper (clay). 
-1766. XL i. mtr. To work or busy oneself for 


m(man)* a (pom), an (land), o (csit). g(Fr. chaf). 0 (ever), ei (/, eye\ 9 (Fr. earn de vie). I (set). 4 (Psychs). 9 (wkat). /(get)- 



TAMPING 

•ease end | to machinate, scheme, plat. Const, 
in some practice, for something, to do some- 
thing. 1596. 9. To try to dnf or enter into 

clandestine dealings with ; often with connota- 
tion of improper interference with a person 1567. 
9. To have to do or interfere with improperly ; 
to meddle with (a thing) i6ox. 4. To meddle 
or interfere with (a thing) so as to misuse, alter, 
corrupt, or p er ve r t it 1593. 

1. Others tamper'd For Fleetwood, Deiborough. 
and Lambert 1678. The queen dowager tampered 
In Ibis plot H. Walpole. a. He was trafficking 
with her enemies and tampering with her friends 
iljft. 4. To have her an for tampering with the 
evidence Da Foe. Accaaad Of. . tampering with ballot 
boxes sB88. Hence Tanaperer, one who tampers 1 
a schemer, a meddler. 

Tamping (tsrmpiq), vbl. sb . 1808. [f. 
Tamp v. + -ing s .] The action of Tamp v. ; the 
plugging of a blast-hole above the charge ; the 
packing of the part of a military mine nearest 
the charge with earth or other material, b. 
toner. The material used for this purpose 1828. 

Comb. 1 L-bar, -iron, ■ Stemmes ; -plug, a plug 
or stopper used to block up a bore-hole. 

Tampion, tompton (tsrmpien, tp-mp-) 
1460, [a. F. tampon, nasalised var. of F. tapon 
derlv. of tape plug.] ti. A plug for stopping 
an aperture -1869. ta. A disk-shaped or 
cylindrical piece of wood made to fit the bore 
of a uranic-loading gun, and rammed home 
between the charge and the missile, to act as a 
wad -tftaS. 8- A block of wood fitting into the 
munle of a gun, and serving to exclude rain, 
sea-water, eta 1693. 4. In the organ > A plug 

used to stop up the upper end of an organ-pipe 
1864. 

Tampon (tsrmpyfti), sb, 1860. [ad. F. 
tampon ; etymologically a doublet of prec.] 1. 
Surg. A plug or tent inserted tightly into a 
wound, orifice, etc., to arrest haemorrhage, or 
used as a pessary, a. The dabber or inking ball 
used In lithography and copperplate printing. 
(So in Fr.) 1877. Hence Tampon v. trams . 
Surg. to fill or stop (a wound, cavity, etc.) with 
at.; to plug. 

Tan (tarn), sb. (a.) 1604. [prob. a- — 
med.L. (annum, app. of Celtic origin ; cf. 
Breton tarns oak.] L a. The crushed bark of 
the oak or of other trees, an infusion of which 
Is used in converting hides into leather, b. 
Spent bark from the tan-pits, used by gardeners, 
and for riding-courses, etc. 1739. a. The 
astringent principle contained in oak-bark, etc. ; 
tannin; also, the solution of this, tan-liquor, 

* ooze ’ 1 80a II. 1. The brown colour of tan : 
tawny 1831. b. esp. The bronzed tint imparted 
to the skin by exposure to the sun or the 
weather 1897. a. pL felllpL use of the ad].] 
Articles of dress, etc., of a tan colour ; esp. tan 
shoes or boots 190a. 

l bu With the L of a southern sun upon his laoe 
1885. 

at/rib. and Comb. 1 t.-bark. “ tease 1 . 1 j -bed. a 
hot-bed made of spent 1. 1 a banc-bed t -oose. -pickle, 
the liquor of a L-vat | -ride, a riding-track covered 
with tj •spud, a curved chisel for peeling the bark 
from trees t -Stove, a bark-stove 1 also, a hot-house 
with a hark- bed 1 -Vat the receptacle containing the 
' oose ' in which the hides are laid In tannine. 

B. adj. Of the colour of tan or of tanned 
leather ; of a yellowish or redeflsh brown 1665. 

Black and t. (see Black A) Beautiful black and 
tan spaniels Dissaeu. Block and Toast an armed 
force raised against the Sian Feinen in ipsi, so named 
from the mixture (blade and khaki) of constabulary 
and military un if orms worn by them. 

Tan (tsen), 0. [Late OK tannian , prob. f. 
med.L. tannare to tan, f. tannmm Tam A] k. 
trusts. To convert (skin or hide) Into leather by 
steeping la on infusion of an astringent berk, 
as mat of the oak, or by a atmllariy ef fecti ve 
process, b. transf. To treat (flshing-oeti, sails, 
etc.) with tannenr ooaeor eome preserving sub- 
staaee s also, to am upon as an astringent riot 
e. la the maoufactnre of artificial marble to 
steep (the composition) in a hardening and 
preservative preparation 1891. a. To make 
brown (the face or skin), esp. by exposure to 
the sun or weather: to embrown; Bence, to 
make dark or tawny in colour 8530. b. intr. 
(for rejt.) To become sunburnt or darkened by 
exposure >500, 

*. Fhr. Tot. (apersonh) kids, also afanphf to t. (a 
person), to thrash soundly (slung or ootUf.y a.Vce 
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shell tame year aelfe more upon the see than upon 
lande Palsok. Often in pa. pple. Tanned (land). 
Tan, Math, abbrev. of Tangent B. 1. 

R Tana (ti'nlL India. 1803. [Hindi thdna, 
thSnd.] A pouoe station in India; formerly, a 
military station or fortified post. Hence R Te 
nada r. an officer in charge of this zfioe . 
Tanager(tse'nftdjax). 16x4. [ad. mod L 
Tanagra, lor Tupi tangaraJ] Omit A. A bird 
of the genus Tanagra or family Tanagridm of 

S isserine birds, of Central and South America. 

enoe T&nagilna a . of or pertaining to tana- 
gers; belonging to the family Tanagridss, or 
subfamily Tanagrinse. T&*nagxoid (taagarold) 
a. resembling the tanagers. 

Tanagra (tm*n&gr&). 1893. Applied to 
terra-cotta statuettes found in the neighbour- 
hood of Tanagm in Bosotia. 

Tandem (t«*ndim), sb. and adv. 1785. 
[app. L. tandem at length (of time) used pun- 
ningly.] A .sb, 1. A two-wheeled vehicle drawn by 
two horses (or other beasts of draught) harnessed 
one before the other. b. transf, A pair of 
carriage-horses harnessed one before the other 
1795. 9. Short for /. bicycle {tricycle), canoe , 

engine 1884. B. adv. One behind the other, in 
single file ; orig. of a team of two horses X795. 

A. 1. We shall., proceed in a t...to Inveraiy Bysom. 
B. Three lors chained t. constit u ted the load 1893. 

ottrib. and Comb. : t. bicycle, (tricycle), cano*. 
a bicycle (tricycle) or canoe for two persons, one seated 
behind the other t t. engine, a steam-engine with 
two cylinders one in front of the other, the two pistons 
working on a common piston-rod. 

S Tandstickar (tse'nd,sti:kax). 1884. [a. 

wed. tdndstickor matches.] In full /. match, 
a cheap kind of lucifer match imported from 
Sweden. 

Tang (tseq), sbA MG. [a. ON. tange point, 
spit of land, tang of a knife, etc.] L x. A pro- 
jecting pointed part or instrument. a. The 
tongue of a serpent ; the sting of an insect 
Now dial . b. dial. A sharp point or spike ; 
the pin of a buckle ; one of the prongs or tines 
of a fork ; a prong or tiae of a stag's horn 1688. 
a. An extension of a metal tool or instrument, 
as a chisel, file, knife, axe, coulter, pike, scythe, 
sword, etc., by which it is secured to its handle 
or stock 144a. 8- One of various fishes having 
■nines, as the common t. ( Teuthis hepatns ), the 
blue t. ( 7 *. cseruleus), etc. 1734. H I* A pene- 
trating taste or flavour ; usu. an after-taste, or 
a disagreeable or alien taste from contact with 
something else 144a b. A pungent odour, a 
penetrating scent 1858. a. A slight * smack * 
0/some quality, opinion, habit, form of speech, 
etc. ; a ' suspicion a suggestion ; a trace, a 
touch of something 1593. b. Distinctive or 
characteristic flavour or quality x866. 

z. A strong L of tallow or onion in your bread and 
butter 1 Soft a. Some little t of Gentry 1695. The 


ftoguage has a t. of Shakeepear Gbav. 

Tong (taeq), sb.* 1669. [Echoic.] The 
strong ringing note produced when a large 
bell or any sonorous Dody is suddenly struck 
with force, or a tense string is sharply plucked ; 
often denoting asound of a particular tone, esp. 
one of an unpleasant kind; a twang. 

Tang (tang), sb.* dial. 1547. [Of None 
origin ; — Norw., Da., Faerocee tong incus, eta] 
A collective name for large coarse seaweeds ; 
tangle, sea-wrack ; also called sea-tang. 
Tang(tserj), Also tangne. 1891. [f. 
native name. I - Tamrec. 

Tang (ten), 9.1 late ML (f. Tang sb.*] 
z. trams. +To pierce, prick : to sting as a ser- 
pent or insect; also absol. No wdiaL a. To 
rurnWh with a tang, spike, flange, etc. 1566. 8- 
To affect wHh a tang or (unpleasant) taste x 606 . 
Tang (teg), v* 1556. [Mainly eohoia] 
x. Irons. To strike (a bell or the like) so as to 
cause it to emit a sharp loud ringing note. a. 
To utter with a tang or ringing tone x6ox. g. 
intr. To emit a sharp and loud nngiug or clang- 
ing sound t to ring, dang 1686. 

a Let thy tongue t. arguments of state Shake. 3. 
The smallest urchin whose tongue could L, Shock xi 
the Dame wkh a volley of slaag Hood. 

U Tanga (t* Tig*, (Hrari). Wk tmt. 

[app. a. Pg. tang*, ad. fanka la various Indian 
vernaculars >— Skr, takka a weight ■■ 4 mfishfts 
(beans), a coin.] A name (orig. of a weight) 


TANGHIN 

given in India, Persia, and T urkestan to various 
coins (or moneys oT account) ; still applied in 
certain places to a copper, in others to a silver 

coin. 

(I Tangalung (tse-gBihrq). i8ao. [Malay.] 
The civet cat of Sumatra and Java, Viverra 
tangalunga ; the Sumatran civet 
Tangency (tse ndggnsi). 1819. [f. L. tan- 
gentem i see -ency.J The quality or condition 
of being tangent ; state of contact. 

Tangent (tsemdggnt), a. and sb. 1594. [ad, 
L. tange ns, tangentem, pr. pple. of tangere. ] A. 
adj. x. Geom. Of a line or surface in relation to 
another (curved) line or surface t Touching, i. e. 
meeting at a point and (ordinarily) not inter- 
secting ; in contact b. transf. Said of the 
wheel of a bicycle or tricycle having the spokes 
tangent to the hub 1886. a.f g. ' Flying off at 
a tangent*; divergent, erratic 1787. 3. gen. 

Touching, contiguous 1846. 

1. All the vibrations t. to the little circle.. are re- 
flected perfectly polarised Tvmdall. a. The voluble 
loquacity and L style of reasoning of their new com- 
panion 1799. 

B. sb. k. Math . (ellipt. for t. line.) a. Trigono- 
metry. One of the three fundamental trigono- 
metrical functions (cf. Secant, Sine), orig. 
considered as functions of a circular arc, now 
usu. of an angle (viz. that subtended by such an 
arc at its centre) ; orig. The length of a straight 
line perpendicular to the radius touching one 
end of the arc and terminated by the secant 
drawn from the centre through the other end ; 
in mod. use, the ratio of this line to the radius, 
or (equivalently, as a function of the angle) the 
ratio of the side of a right-angled triangle 
opposite the given angle (if acute) to that of 
the side opposite the other acute angle (the t. 
of an obtuse angle being numerically equal to 
that of its supplement, but of opposite sign) 
(Abbrev. tan) 1594. b. Geom. A straight line 
which touches a curve (or curved surface), l.e. 
meets it at a point and being produced does 
not (ordinarily) intersect it at that point 165c 
a In general use, chiefly jig. from b, esp. m 
phrases (of) at, in, upon a i.e. off or away 
with sudden divergence, from the course or 
direction previously followed; abruptly from 
one course of action, subject, thought, eta, to 
another 1771. a. Short for t. scale, galvasso- 
nuter 1861. 8- A straight section of a railway 

track. U.S. colloq. 189a 
s a That manner which they have . .of flying off in 
tangents when they are pressed Bkntnah. 

C&mb. t t. backsight, «* /. scale («) i galvano- 
meter, a galvanometer in which the t. of the angle of 
deflexion of the needle is proportional to the strength 
of the current passing through the coilt t scale, 
(a) in Gunnery ' a kind of breech-sight in which the 
heights of the steps or notches correspond to the 
tangents of the angle of elevation 1 (f) a graduated 
scale indicating the tangents of angles) t. SC 


rating the tangents of angles) L screw, 
or king tangentially upon a toothed circle 
or arc so as to give it a slow motion Tot delicate 
measurements or adjustments; L eight, « A scale (a). 

Tangential (tsendgemj&l), a. {sb.) 1630, 
[f. L. * tangent ta, f. tangentem Tangent ; see 
-AL.] 1. Of, pertaining |q, or of the nature of, 

a tangent ; identical with, or drawn at, a tan- 
gent to a curve or curved surface ; acting along 
a tangent. a. Jig. Going off suddenly f at a 

angent’s erratic; divergent; digressive 1867. 
.That merely touches a subject or matter 1893 
a. A collect ion of mixed anal, information 1903. 
b. Emmos had only L relations with the experiment 
1885. 

B. sb. Geom. T. of a point (in a curve of the 
third or higher order) t the point at which a 
tangent at the given point meets the curve again 
1858. Hence Tangentially adv. 

Tangerine (tseadgftT'n), a. and sb. 17x0. 
[f. Tcmger, Tangier 4 - -ink *.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to, or native of Tangier, a seaport 
in Morocco, on the Strait of Gibraltar. 

7 *. orange, a small flattened deep-coloured variety 
of orange ran Tangier, Citrus teWtfffr var. Tam 
goriana. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Tangier i860, a. A T. 
orange 184a, b. A deep orange colour 1899. 

[| Tanghin (tsrqgin). 1788. fa. F., ad. 
Malagasy tangena, taagm*.) 1. A poison ob- 
tained from the kernels of Tangkinia venemfsra, 
of the family Apocynacen,* shrub of M adage* 
car, the fruit of which is a large purplish drupe, 
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The kernels were formerly used by the natives 
to test the guilt of a suspected person, a. The 
shrub itself: more prop, tange*na or tangi'na 
1866. 

Tangible (tae'ndjlb’l), a, 1589. fa- L. 

tangibilis , f. tangere to touch ; see -BLBtJ 1. 
Capable of being touched ; affecting the sense 
of touch ; touchable. Hence, material, ex- 
ternally real, objective. a. That may be dis- 
cerned or discriminated by the sense of touch ; 
as a t. property or form 1664. 3 * fig* That can 

be laid hold of or grasped by the mind, or dealt 
with as a fact ; that can be realised or shown to 
have substance 1709. 

x. Not.. much chance of winning t. rewards 1674. 
3. T. ideas Berkblby. Without any t. ground of com* 

5 1 aint 185a. Hence Tan gib i lity. Ta’ngibleness. 
'a-ngibly adv. 

Tangle (tse*ijg*l) f jiM 1536. [ — Norw. 
t a angel , tongul, Fseroese tongul the stalk of 
Laminaria digitata , app. denv. of Icel. pang 
bladder-wrack.] 1. -» Tang sb,* 9. spec. 
Either of two species of seaweed, Laminaria 
IFucus) digitata and L. saccharina, having long 
leathery fronds which are edible, as is the young 
stalk 1734. 

s. I never saw it cast ashore anything but dulse and 
t. Scott. 

Comb. : t. fish, the needle-fish or pipe-fish, Syngn*.- 
thus acus ; -picker, a bird, the Turnstone (Slre/silas 
interpret ). 

Tangle (ts^ijg'l), sb .* 1615. [f. Tangle 
v.] 1. A tangled condition, or concr . a tangled 

mass ; a complication of threads, hairs, fibres, 
branches, boughs, or the like, confusedly inter- 
twined, or of a single long thread, line, or rope, 
involved in coils, loops, and knots ; a snarl, 
ravel, or complicated loose knot. Also transf 
of streams, paths, etc. b. spec, A dredger for 
sweeping the sea-bed, consisting of a bar to 
which are attached a number of hempen 
* mops in the fibres of which the more deli- 
cate marine specimens are entangled 1883. a. 
fig. A complicated and confused assemblage ; 
a muddle, jumble, complication, puzzle ; a con- 
fused network of opinions, facts, etc. ; also, a 
perplexed state 1757. 

s. The tangles of Neaera’s hair Milt. This bow be- 
came covered with a tangle of creepers Darwin. a. 
The tangles of metaphysics 1858. He reduced into 
method and compass tke..L of facts and figures 
1883. 


Tangle, sb.* 1857. [peTh. belonging to 
Tangle sb, 1 or a .] Applied to plants having 
long, winding, and often tangled stalks, as 
Water Milfoiland Pond weed ; and to plants of 
tangled growth, as Blue Tangle(s, (U.S.) Gay- 
lussacia frondosa. 

Tangle (tse-gg’l), v. ME. [app. a nasalised 
var. of obs. tagle, prob. of Scand. origin.! ti. 
trans. « Entangle v, a. Chiefly ren, and 
pass* -1 671. 9. To Involve in material things 
that surround or wind about, so as to hamper 
and obstruct; also, to cover Or wreathe with 
Intertwined growth or with something that ob- 
structs 1506. a. To catch and hold fast in or 
as in a net or snare ; to entrap 1536. 4. To 

intertwist (threads, branches or the like) com- 
plicatedly or confusedly together ; to intertwist 
the threads or parts of (a thing) in this way ; to 
put or get (a long thread or a number of threads, 
etc.) into a tangle. Also intr, for re/l. 1530. 

x. Not willingly, but tangl’d in the fold Of dire ne- 
cessity Milt. a. A country tangled with rivers 1829. 
The hedges were tangled with wild rose bushes 1885. 
3. Looke how a bird fyes tangled in a net Shaks. 4. 
He had cut the knot which the Congress had only 
twisted and tangled Macaulay. Hence Ta*ngling- 
ly adv. 

Tanglefoot (tse’ng'lfut), a, and sb. i860, 
[f. prec. + FOOT sb.] ▲. adf, That tangles or 
entangles the foot B. sb. That which tangles 
or entraps the foot ; spec. U.S. slang , an intoxi- 
cating beverage, esp, whisky. 

Tangly (tae'qgli), a. 1 1769. [f. Tangle 

sb. 1 +-Y 1 .] Strewn with, consisting of, or full 
of tangle. 

Helpless, on the L beach be lay 176a. 

Ta*ngly ,<*.2 1813. [f. Tangle sb.* + -y*.] 
Abounding in tangles ; tangled. 

The jungle's t growth 1899. 

Tango (teeggao), sb. 1913. [Amur Sp. 9 
negro or native dance, music for this, (in Hon- 
duras) musical instrument of the tambourine 


kind.] A Spanish (or S. Araer.) dance adapted 
for the ballroom ; the music for this. Hence 
Tango v. to dance the L 
Tangram (tge-qgr&m). 1864. [Origin obsc.] 
A Chinese geometrical puzzle consisting of a 
square dissected into five triangles, a square, 
and a rhomboid, which can be combined so as 
to make two equal sqmares, and also so as to 
form several hundred figures, having a rude 
resemblance to houses, boats, bottles, glasses, 
urns, birds, beasts, men, etc. 

|| Tania, tan(n)ier (ta-nyfi, tarnyai). 1756. 
[a. Tupi tafia, taya , Carib lay a.] A species of 
Calctdium' or Xanthosoma (X. sagitti folium), 
of the family Aracese , cultivated in Brazil, the 
West Indies, and tropical Africa, for its farina- 
ceous tuberous root. 

Tanist (tae'nist). 1538, [ad. Ir. and Gael. 
tdnaiste anything parallel or second to another, 
the next heir to an estate.] A nc. fr. and Gaelic 
Law. The successor apparent to a Celtic chief, 
usu. the most vigorous adult of his kin, elected 
during the lifetime of the chief. 

The T. he to great O’Neale Scott. 

Tanistry (tae-nistri). 1589. [f. prec. + 

-ry.J Anc. Ir. nnd Gaelic Law , A system of 
life-tenure among the ancient Irish and Gaels, 
whereby the succession to an estate or dignity 
was conferred by election upon the * eldest and 
worthiest ’ among the surviving kinsmen of the 
deceased lord. +b. The office of a tanist. Scott. 
Tank l (tseqk). 1616. [In sense r, perh. 
from an Indian vernacular; or f. Pg. tanque 
pond = Sp. estanque, F. itang\ — L. stagnum .] 
1. In India, a pool or lake, or an artificial 
reservoir or cistern, used for purposes of irriga- 
tion, and as a storage-place for drinking-water, 
b. A natural pool or pond; a * stank . dial. 
and U.S. 1678. 9. An artificial receptacle, usu. 
rectangular or cylindrical and often of plate- 
iron, used for storing liquids or gases 1690. 

attrib. and Comb, : t. -engine, a railway engine 
which carries the fuel and water receptacles on its 
own framing and not in a separate tender j -iron, I 
•plate, plate-iron of a thickness suitable for making 
tanks ; -steamer, one fitted with a t for carrying 
liquids, esp. mineral oils, in bulk; -worm, a nema- 
toid worm inhabiting the mud of Indian tanks, and 
believed to be the young of the guinea worm. 

Tank 8 (taeijk). [Special use of Tank 1 
adopted in December 1915 for the purpose of 
secrecy during manufacture.] A type of ar- 
moured car with caterpillar wheels, equipped 
with a crew and guns, for attacking an enemy 
in difficult country. 

(] Tanka (tae-qki). Also tankia, tanchia. 
1839. [f. Chinese tan lit. egg + Cantonese ka , 

in South Mandarin kia , North Mandarin chia 
family, people.] The boat-population of Can- 
ton, who live entirely on the boats by which 
they earn their living ; they are descendants of 
some aboriginal tribe of which Tan was app. 
the name. T. boat, a boat of the kind in which 
these people live. 

Ta*nkage (-£dg). 1866. [ i Tank sbA + 
-age.] x. Tanks collectively ; a provision or 
system of storage-tanks, sometimes with special 
ref, to its capacity. 9. The act or process of 
storing liquid in tanks ; the price charged for 
this 1891. a. The residue from tanks in which 
fat, etc. has been rendered, used as a coarse 
food, and as manure 1886. 

Tankard (tse'ijkiid). ME. [- MDu., Du. 
tanckaert . Ulterior history unkn .1 ti. A large 
open tub-like vessel, usu, of wood hooped with 
iron, etc. ; spec . such a vessel used for carrying 
water, etc. -x688« a. A drinking-vessel, for- 
merly made of wooden staves and hooped; 
now esp, a tall one-handled mug or jug, usu. of 
pewter, oecas. with a lid, used chiefly for beer 
1485. b. transf. in Cool tankard X700. 
a. Tankards foaming from the tap Words w. 

Comb. : t, -turnip, a variety of turnip with a long 
tuber. 

Tanker (tarrjkaj). 1900. [f. Tank sb. 1 
+ -ER 1 .] A tank-steamer. Also t.-ship, 
Ta*nllng. rare. i6ix. [f. Tan a. + -lino.] 
One tanned by the sun's rays. 

To be still hot Summers Tanlings, and The shrinking 
Slaues of Winter Shaks. 

Tannage (tae-nAdg). 166a. [f. Tan v, + 


-age, or a. F.] The art or process of tanning | 
also concr, the produce of tanning. 

Tannate (tse-nrt), 1809. [a. F., f. Tannic 
+ -ate *.] Chem. A salt of tannic acid. 
Tanned : see Tan v. 

Tanner 1 (t«*nai). [OE. tannere (rare) 
and OF, tanere , acc. tanedr , tanour : — L. t an- 
na tor , -oretn.] One whose occupation is to 
tan hides. 

Tanner * (tar nw). slang, 1811. [Origin 
obsc.] A sixpence. 

Tannery (tarnari). late ME. [f.TANNERl 
4- -Y 8 .] 1. A place where tanning is carried on 
1736, 9. The process or trade of tanning; 

tannage, late ME. 

Tannic (tsrnik), a, 1836. [f. next + -ic.] 
Chem. In /. acid : orig. applied to the tannin 
principle obtained from oak-galls, a white 
amorphous strongly astringent substance, 
C l4 H l0 O # , now dist. from other forms of tannin 
as Ci ALLOT ANN IC acid. Now chiefly used in 
a general sense to include a great number of 
allied substances, which differ in the proportion 
of their elements. 

Tannin (tse-nin). 1809. [a. F. tanin 1 le 

principe tannant \ f. tan Tan sb. + -in l .] Chem . 
Any member of a group of astringent vegetable 
substances, the tannins , which possess the 
property of combining with animal hide and 
converting it into leather. (Cf. Gallotannin.) 

Tan no- (twno). Combining base of tannic, 
tannin, as in Tannocaffe*ic acid « Caffetan- 
nic acid. Tannoga'llic a. ■» Gallotannio. 
||Tanrec,tenrec(t»-n-,te-nrek). 1799. [- 
F. tanrec, ad. Malagasy tdndraka, dial, form of 
trdndraka, the native name.] An insectivorous 
mammal, Cen teles ecaudatus, allied to the hedge- 
hog, and covered with spiny bristles intermixed 
with silky hairs; the Madagascar hedgehog. 
Also, any species of the genus Centetes or of the 
family Centetidse, 

Tansy (tae nzi). late ME. [a. OF. tanesie , 
mod.F. tanaisie, aphetic f. athanasie, ad. med. 
L. athanasia tansy, a. Gr. dffavaata immortality. 
Cf. Everlasting and F. immortelle .] x. An 
erect herbaceous plant, Tanacetum vvlgare, 
growing about two feet high, with deeply cut 
and divided leaves, and terminal corymbs of 
yellow rayless button like flowers ; all parts of 
the plant have a strong aromatic scent and 
bitter taste. 9. Applied to other plants, esp. 
the Silverweed or Goose-grass, Potentilla an- 
serine (Wild, Dog’s or Goose T. ). late ME. 3. 
A pudding, omelet, or the like, flavoured with 
juice of tansy. (Said to have been eaten at 
Easter in memory of the ' bitter herbs' of the 
Passover.) arch, or dial, 1450. 

3. bp«n» *n hour* or two.. with he*, and eat a t. 
Pepys. Phr. \Like a t. (origiu unkm], properly, per* 
fectly; perfect. 

Tantalate (tse-nt&Vt). 1849. [fc Tanta- 
lum 4- -ate 4 . j Chem, A salt of tantalic acid. 
Tantalic (taentae-lik), a. 184a. [f. Tanta- 
lum 4- -ic.] Chem. Of or derived from tantalum | 
in names of chemical compounds in which tan- 
talum is pentavalent, as /. chloride ; t. oxide , 
anhydride , Ta^Of 

Tantallte (tae-nt&bit). 1805. [ad, G. and 
Sw. tantalit, f. Tantalum (of which it fs a 
source) ; see -ite *.] A fin . Native tantalate of 
iron or ferrous tantalate, fouud in black lustrous 
crystals. 

Tantalize (tse-nt*biz), v. 1597. [f. Tan- 
talus 4- -iztt.J x. trans. To subject to torment 
like that indicted on Tantalus; to torment by 
the sight, show, or promise of a desired thing 
which is kept out of reach, or removed or with- 
held when on the point of being grasped. Also 
absol. b. fig. To tease or torture into an arti- 
ficial form 1807. fa. intr. To act Tantalus; 
to suffer like Tantalus --1673. 

1. Our Richard II. was starved at Pom fret Castle by 
being tantalized Trapp. Hence T a'nt&lixa'tiot^ 
T&’ntaliser. Ta’ntalixingly adv. 

Tantaloua (tee-ntilas), a, x868. Tf. next 
4 - -(JUS.] Chem. Applied to compounds con- 
taining a greater proportion of tantalum than 
those called tantalic , as t, oxide, tantalum 
dioxide, TaOf. 
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Tantalum (Us-ntSIKm). 1809. [f. next, 

with the ending -urn (more usu. -turn) appro- 
priate to metallic elements. So called by Eke- 
berg, * partly in allusion to its incapacity, when 
immersed in acid, to absorb any and be satu- 
rated'.] Chem. A rare metal, occurring in 
combination in various rare minerals, and in 
certain metallic ores; discovered in 180a by 
Ekeberg in two minerals, which he named tan - 
talite and yttrotantalite. It has been isolated 
as a solid of greyish-white colour and metallic 
lustre, and is used for the incandescent filament 
of electric lamps. Atomic weight x8a ; symbol 
Ta. Also at/rib., as /. lamp. 

Tantalus (tse'nt&hfc). late ME. [L.,a. Gr. 
TdvroAot.] i. Name of a mythical king of 
Phrygia, son of Zeus and the nymph Pluto, con- 
demned, for revealing the secrets of the gods, 
to stand in Tartarus up to his chin in water, 
which constantly receded as be stooped to drink ; 
he had branches of fruit hanging above him 
which always evaded his grasp. Hence alius . 
9. A stand containing (usu. three) decanters 
which, though apparently free, cannot be with- 
drawn until the grooved bar which engages the 
stoppers is raised 1898. 3. Omith . A genus 
of storks, including T. ibis ; the wood stork or 
wood ibis 1824. 

1. It seems like our Cup of T. 1 we are never to reach 
it Kanb. 

•[Tantamount, sb. 1637. [app. f. Tanta- 
mount v.) Something equivalent (to) ; an 
equivalent -1646. 

Tantamount (tae'ntfi mount), a. 1641. [app. 
from the sb.] As much ; that amounts to as 
much, that comes to the same thing ; of the 
same amount; equivalent. Usu. const, to. 

They are t to a plain acknowledgement 1659. A t 
service should be given in exchange for them 1868. 

fTa-ntamount, v. 162a [a. AF. tant 

amunier , or perh. ad. It tart to montart to 
amount to as much.] 1. intr. To amount to 
as much, to come to the same thing ; to be or 
become equivalent -1716. 3. trans. To amount 

or come up to (something) ; to equal -1683. 

*. It ought to be paidoned specially, or by words 
which tani amount Cokk. 

Tantara (tae*nt&rA, tacnta*r4), int. and sb. 
Also extended t&ntara'ra, etc. 1537. [Echoic.] 

A. mi. Imitative of the sound of a flourish blown 
on a trumpet, or sometimes of a drum. B. sb. 
A fanfare, or flourish of trumpets ; hence, any 
similar sound 1584. 

HTanti (tae-nioi). 1590. [L., *of so much 

(value! ’» gen. of tantum , neut. of tantus so 
great.] Of so much value, worth so much; 
worth while. tAs an exclam. : So much for ... 1 

Is it t. to kill yourself, in order to leave a vast deal 
of moi >ey to your heirs T Wabbubton. 

Tantivy (t*e*ntivi, tsenti'vi), adv sb ., a., 
int. Now rare or arch. X641. [Origin obsc. : 
perh. echoic, repr. the sound of a horse’s feet.] 
f A. adv . At full gallop ; headlong -*823’ 

Up at five a* Clock in the morning. .And T. all the 
country over, where Hunting.. or any Sport is to be 
made 1641. 

B. sb. 1. (from the adv.) A rapid gallop; a 

ride at this pace 1658. 2. A nickname given 

to the post- Restoration High-Churchmen and 
Tories, esp. in the reigns of Charles II and 
James II. See N.E.D. 1680. 3. erron. applied 
to a blast or flourish on a horn 1785. C. adj. 
perh. orig. in t. men and the like, attrib. use of 

B. x : afterwards often of B. a. x68t. 

C. Master Wildrako is one of the old school— one of 
the t. boys Scott. 

D. int. An imitation of the sound of galloping 
or scudding feet ; later (erron.) of the sound of 
a horn 1607. Hence fTantivy v. (rare) intr. 
to ride full tilt, to hurry away. 

|| Tanto (ta-nto), adv. 1876. [It : — L. tan- 
tum so much.] Mus. So, so much t as allegro 
non tanto, fast, but not too fast. 

Tantony (tse-ntoni). 1567. Shortened form 
of St. Anthony, chiefly used attrib. ; spec. a. (in 
full A belt) a hand-bell ; a small church bell ; 
b. (in full /. pig) [St. Anthony the hermit, usu. 
represented as accompanied by a pig. being the 

B atroa of swine-herds], the smallest pig of a 
tter 1659. 

fig. Dangling after me every where, like a t pig 1705. 

|| Tantra (tse*ntrfi> 1799* [Skr., loom, 
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warp, hence groundwork, system, doctrine, 
etc., f. tan to stretch, extend. 1 One of a class 
of Hindu religious works in Sanskrit, of com- 
paratively recent date, chiefly of magical and 
mystical nature ; also, one of a class of Buddhist 
works of similar character. Hence Tamtrism* 
the doctrine of the Tantras, Ta*ntrist. 

Tantrum (tae-ntrtfm). colloq. 1748. [Ori- 
gin unkn.] An outburst or display of petulance 
or ill-temper ; a fit of passion. Mostly in pU 

Taoism (ta*0,iz'm). 1839. [Cf. Chinese too 
way, path, right way (of life), reason + -ISM.] 
A system of religion, founded on the doctrine 
set forth in the work Tao ti king 4 Book of reason 
and virtue', attributed to the ancient Chinese 
philosopher Lao-tsze (or Lao-tzu), born 604 B.C. 
It ranks with Confucianism and Buddhism as 
one of the three religions of China. So Ta*o- 
iat ; also attrib . or as adj . ; hence Taoi*stic a . 

|| Taotai 1876. [Chinese tao circuit, 

division, t'at eminence.] A provincial officer, 
in a tao. 

Tap (taep\ sb.l [Com. Tent. ; OE. tmppa 
s-7-OTeut. *tappon -, orig. a tapering cylindrical] 
stick or peg (cf. tap-root).] 1. A cylindrical) 
stick, long peg, or stopper, for closing or open- 
ing a hole bored in a vessel ; hence, a hollow 
or tubular plug through which liquid may be 
drawn, having some device for shutting off or 
governing the flow ; a cock, a 'faucet ', esp. for 
turning on the water over a sink, bath, etc. a. 
A tap-room or tap-house, colloq . 1725. 3. The 

liquor drawn from a particular tap ; a particular 
species or quality of drink. Also fig. a particular 
strain or kind of anything, colloq. 1623. 4 .Mcch. 
A tool used for cutting the thread ofan internal 
screw, consisting of a male screw of hardened 
steel, grooved lengthways to form cutting edges, 
and having a square head so that it may be 
turned by a wrench x6 77. fi. An object having 
the shape of a slender tapering cylinder, as an 
icicle; esp. a t.-rool 1658. 

1. Phr. On ( in ) on draught, ready for immediate 
consumption or use 1 on t. spec, of treasury bills, etc 
obtainable when and as required at a fixed rate; so 
/. rate, etc 

attnb. and Comb., as t.-boy, -man ; t.-bolt, a 
threaded bolt which is screwed into a part, as dist. 
from one that penetrates it and receives a nut; 
-cinder, the slag or refuse produced in a puddling 
furnace; -rivet, -screw, = t.-bolt. 

Tap (t8ep), sl>* late ME. [f. Tap v* ; cf. 
F. tube slap.] 1. A single act of tapping; a 
light out audible blow or rap ; the sound made 
by such a blow. o. pi. (i/.S. Mil.) A signal 
sounded on the drum or trumpet, fifteen minutes 
after the tattoo, at which all lights in the sol- 
diers' quarters are to be extinguished. Sounded 
also over the grave of a soldier. 1862. 8. A piece 
of leather with which the worn-down heel or sole 
of a boot is 4 tapped ' (i/.S .) ; a plate or piece of 
iron with which the heel is shielded 1688. 

Tab-tap , a repeated t. ; a series of taps ; also ado. 
Comb . t. -dancing, exhibition dancing characterised 
by rhythmical tapping of the feet. 

Tap (t?ep), vA [Com. Tent. ; OE. teeppian . 
f. txppa Tap sb . 1 1 L To open (a cask, reser- 
voir). x. trans. To furnish (a cask, etc.) with 
a tap or spout, in order to draw the liquor from 
it. 9. To pierce (a vessel, tree, etc. ) so as to 
draw off its liquid contents ; to broach ; to draw 
liquid from (any reservoir) ; slang, to draw 
blood from the nose 1694. b. spec, in Surg. To 
pierce the body-wall of (a person) so as to draw 
off accumulated liquid ; to drain (a cavity) of 
accumulated liquid 1655. c. To divert part of 
the current from (an electric wire or cable), esp. 
so as to intercept a telegraphic coramunicaiion 
1879. 3 . fig. To open up (anything) so as to 
liberate or extract something from it ; to open, 
penetrate, break into, begin to use 1575. 

a. The season for tapping the (maple] trees Is in 
March 1793. 

II, To draw off (liquid, etc.). 1. To draw 
(liquor) from a tap ; to draw and sell in small 
quantities, late ME. +b. absol. To draw liquor ; 
to act as a tapster -1625. 9. To draw off (liquid) 
from any source 1597. +b. intr. fig. To spend 
or 4 bleed ’ freely, slang. - 1713 . 

I. b. Merry W. 1. iii. si. a. To tab one's claret, to 
cause one’s nose to bleed; He told Verdant, that his 
claret had been repeatedly tapped 1853. 

III. x, Mcch. a. To furnish (a hole) with an 
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internal screw-thread, or (any part) with a 
threaded hole 1808. b. To furnish with an ex- 
ternal screw-thread ; to convert (a bolt or rod) 
Into a screw 18x5. c. To cause to pass through 
or in by screwing 1869. a. To deprive (a plant) 
of its tap-root 1792. 

Tap (tsvp), vA [ME. tappets, of echoic 
origin.] x. trans. To strike lightly, but clearly 
and audibly; rarely applied by meiosis to a 
sharp knock or rap. b. To strike (the foot, 
hand, etc.) lightly upon something 1500. 9. 

intr. and absol. To strike a light but distinct 
blow ; to make a sound by so striking, e. g. on 
a drum ; esp. to knock lightly on or at a door, 
etc. in order to attract attention, late ME. 3. 
trans. To add a thickness of leather to the sole 
or heel of (a shoe) in repairing, dial, and i/.S. 
1818. 

1. He sate there tapping his boot with his cane 
Thackkbay. a. She tapped gently at the door 1791. 

llTapa (ta'pfi), Alsotappa. 1893. [Com. 
Polynesian tapa.] A kind of unwoven cloth 
made by the natives of Polynesia from the bark 
of the Paper Mulberry (Broussonetia papyri- 
fera). Also attrib . as t. cloth, mat. 
||Tapayaxin (tseniyae'ksin). 1753. [Native 
Mexican.] The orbicular homed lizard, Phry- 
nosoma orbicularc, incorrectly called the Homed 
Prog ox Toad. 

Tape (trip), sb. late ME. [Relation to OE. 
txppan pi. 4 tenia * uncertain.] 1 . A narrow woven 
snip of stout linen, cotton, silk, etc. used as a 
siring for tying garments, as binding, as measur- 
ing lines, etc. b. Without article, as name of the 
material. A\$o fig. : see Red-tape. 1537. c. 
A piece of tape suspended across the course at 
the finishing point in a race, or (formerly) be- 
tween the goal-posts in Association football 
1867. 9. A long, narrow, thin and flexible 

strip of metal or the like ; esp. such a strip of 
steel used as a measuring line in surveying 
1884. b. The paper strip or ribbon on which 
messages are printed In the receiving instrument 
of a recording telegraph system 1884. 3. slang. 

Spirituous liquor, esp. giu (white t.)\ brandy 
(red t.) 1725. 

1. A black Box . tied about with a white T. 1690. b. 
fig. Twenty years gone in t. and circumlocution 1856. 
a. Base measurement with steel tapes 190a, b. Now 
we watch the t., day by day, and hour by hour 1888. 

attrib. and Comb . : tl-flan, a ribbon-fish ; -grass, 
an aquatic herb, V allisneria spiralis , with narrow 
grass-like leaves ; -line, a line of t. ; spec, a strip of 
linen or steel marked with subdivisions of the foot or 
metre, sometimes coiling in a cylindrical case with a 
winch or spring ^-machine, the receiving instrument 
train 


of a recording telegraph system, in which the message 
is printed on a paper L ; -measure, a measuring line 
of prepared t., marked with feet and inches, etc., esp. 
one of five or six feet long used by tailors, dress- 
makers, etc. ; -needle, an eyed bodkin for inserting t. 

Tape (ririp), V. 1609. [f. prec.] I. trans . 
To attach a tape or tapes to; to tie up, fasten, 
bind, or wind with tape ; spec, in Bookbinding. 
to join the sections ot (a book) with tape. 9. 
trans . To measure with a tape-line 1886. 3. 

intr. To appear (of such a size) on measure- 
ment with a tape ; to measure (so much) 1895, 

a. fig. phr. (colloq.) To have (a person) ta.p,d \ to 
have taken his measure, to have summed him up. 

Taper (tffpai), sbfi [OE. tapur, -or, -er\ 
not in cogn. langs.] orig. A wax candle, in 
early times used chiefly for devotional or peni- 
tential purposes ; now spec, a long wick coated 
with wax for temporary use as a spill, etc. b. 
fig. Something that gives light or is figured as 
burning ; in mod. use esp. a thing that gives a 
feeble light OE. 

b. The Apostles, those holy Tapours of the . .Church 
1635. To husband out life’s L at the close Goldsm. 

Taper (t^-pw), sbfi 1793. \{. the vb. or 
adj.] x. Gradual diminution in width or thick- 
ness in an elongated object ; fig. gradual do* 
crease ,of action, power, capacity, etc. a. Any- 
thing that gradually diminishes in size towards 
one extremity, as a tapered tube x88a* 

Taper, sbfi : see Tadpole*. 

Taper (t*i -pax), a. 1496. [f. Taper sbX\ 
Diminishing gradually in breadth or thickness 
towards one extremity (orig., upward); taper- 
ing. 

To the fine t. fingers’ ends x8ax. Hence Ta*p*fW 
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Taper (til pax), 0. 1589. [L Taper xi- 1 ] 
tx. tntr. To rise or shoot up like a flame, spire, 
or pyramid ; fig. to rise or mount up continu- 
ously in honour, dignity, rank, etc. -1887. a. 
To narrow or diminish gradually in breadth or 
thickness towards one end j to grow smaller by 
degrees in one direction. Also fig. x6xa 8* 
trans . To reduce gradually m breadth or thick- 
ness in one direction ; to make tapering 1675. 
Hence Ta 'poring ppl. a., *ly adv 
Tapered (tii-paw), a. 1745. [f. Taper 
jJ. 1 4-ed*.] Lighted by, or accompanied by 
the use of tapers. 

Tapered (tA paid), ppl. a. 1669. [f. prec. 
4 -ED l .l Made to taper ; diminished in thick- 
ness or breadth by degrees 3 tapering, taper. 
Tapestry (tse-p6stn), sb. late ME. [Cor- 
ruption of tape try , tapesserxe, or other form of 
Tapisseet. (In Milton and Dryden a disyl- 
lable )] A textile fabric decorated with orna- 
mental designs or pictorial subjects, painted, 
embroidered, or woven in colours, used for wall 
bangings, curtains, etc. ; esp. , such a decorated 
fabnc in which a weft containing ornamental 
designs in coloured wool or silk, gold or silver 
thread, etc., is worked with bobbins or broaches, 
and pressed close with a comb, on a warp of 
hemp or flax stretched in a frame. Often loose- 
ly applied to imitative textile fabrics. 

t +1*6.1 t.-carpet, a carpet resembling Brussels, 
but in which the warp-yarn forming the pile is coloured 
so as to produce the pattern when woven t -moth, a 
■pacios of clothes-moth, as Tins* topetmeUa j -etifech, 
used loosely for various stitches used in tapestry work j 
-weaving, the weaving of L 1 the method of weaving 
by bobbin and comb, used in making t , as diet, from 
weaving in a loom with a shuttle j -work, tapestry. 

Tapestry (tae*p6stn), 0. 1630. [f. prec.] 

1. trans . To cover, hang, or adorn with, or as 
with tapestry. (Chiefly in pass.) 9 . To work 
or depict in tapestry 1814. 

1. My walls were tapestried with, .lichen 1798. 

T&pet. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. teped, later 
topped, -at, (ulL) ad. late U tapetum. J A piece 
of figured cloth used as a hanging, table-cover, 
carpet, or the like. 

|| Tapeti (tae-pSti). 1613. [Tupu] The Bra- 
silian rabbit, Lopus brassltesuis. 

II Tapetum (tipftffni). 1713. [Late and 
med L„ for L. tapete carpet.] x. Comp. Anat. 
An irregular sector of the choroid membrane 
in the eyes of certain animals (e.g. the cat), 
which shines owing to the absence of the black 
pigment 9. Bot. The layer of epithelial cells 
which lmes the inner wall of the sporangium In 
ferns, etc , or of the pollen-sac in flowering- 
plants 1882. 

Tapeworm (tA"pw 5 im). 1759. [£. Tap* 

sb. + Worm sb. ; from its flat ribbon-like form.] 
A cestoid worm (e.g Tsenia solium ), which 
when adult infests the alimentary canal of verte- 
brates. b. fig. A parasite 1814. 

Tap-hole (t*rpho«»l). 1594. [f. Tap sb . 1 
4 Hole. j£.] x. The hole in a cask, vat, or the 
Uke m whicn the tap is inserted. 9. A small 
opening in a furnace, through which the metal, 
or slag, or both, may be run out 1825. 
Ta-p-houae. 1500. [L Tap sb . 1 + House 
sb. 1 ] A house where beer drawn from the tap 
Is sold in small quantities ; an ale-house ; some- 
times in connexion with a brewery. Also, the 
tap-room of an Inn. 

U Tapia (ta*piA). 174 8. [Sp., mud- wall. 1 
Clay or mud puddled, rammed, dried, and used 
for walls. 

Tapinocepbalic, tapeino- (t&paitn*|Sffae*- 
Uk), a. 1678. [C. Gr. vwvcirds low 4 utfaXi) 
head 4 -iC; see Cephalic.] Antkrof. Of the 
nature of, or having, a low flattened slculL 
Tapioca (tsepi,#rk&). 1707. [a. Pg., Sp., 
F. tapioca, a. Tupi-Guaranl tiptoca ; f. itpt 
residue, dregs 4 eg, 6k to squeeze out. ] A starch 
used for food, the prepared flour of the roots of 
the Cassava plant. 

Tapir [t/i pax). 1774. fad. Tupi tapira or 
tapyra. ] An ungulate mammal Of tropical 
America of the genus Taftrus or family 
Taptndm , somewhat resembling the swine (bat 
more nearly related to the rhinoceros), having 
a short flexible proboscis 
ong applied to the sp*-cie* Tapirus amerieatme of 


Brasil; thence extended to the two Central Amer. 
spocias, T. Dmxni and T. Batrdl (also Elasmogna- 
thus), and the Malay L, T. (or RhlnocJwrus) indteu s 
Hence Ta*ptrine a. of or pertaining to the tapirs. 
Ta'piroid a. allied to or reeembkug the tapirs. 
Tapia (tsrpis, ||ta'ps), sb. 1494. [a. F. 
: — pop. L. *tappetium, for late L. tapetium 
{return), ad. Gr. rairffriow, dim. of rkmjs tapes- 
try.] fa. A cloth worked with artistic designs in 
colours, used as a curtain, table-cloth, carpet, 
or the like -tBoo. ta. Phr. On (upon) the £ [from 
F sur Is tapis], 4 on the table-cloth ', under dis- 
cussion or consideration 1690. 

b. Several marriages are adjusted, and many other* 
are oa the t. 1789. 

Tapis, tapimh (tec-pis, -if), 0. Obs. or arch. 
ME. [f. OF. {se) tapir , tapiss- ; see -ISH ] To 
he close to the ground, lie low so as to be hid ; 
to lurk, skulk, lie bid. b. trans , (and rejt.) 
To hide 1660. 

Ta-piaser. Obs. exc. Hist, late ME. [a. AF. 
tapicer ■» OF. topic ter, mod.F. taptssser.] A 
maker or weaver of figured cloth or tapestry. 
tT&’pteery. late ME. [a, F taptsserie, f. 
tapissur , or tapisser to cover with carpet, £ tapis 
Tapis ; see -ery.] The early form of the word 
Tapestry. 

Tap-lash (tre'p,lref). Now dial. 1693. [£. 
Tap sb . 1 4 Lash i /. j 1 *1 he 1 lashings * or wash- 
ings of casks or glasses ; dregs or refuse of 
liquor ; very weak or stale beer. 
fig This the T. of what he maid Mabvclu 
T apotement (tkpjutmdnt). 1889. [a. F., 
L iapoter to tap 3 see -went.) bied. Percussion, 
esp. as a part of the treatment in massage. 

11 Tappen (tse-pdn). 1865. [Sw.andNorw .1 
The plug by which the rectum of a bear is 
closed durmg hibernation. 

Tapper (tje-pw). 1810. [f. Tap a ! + 
-er 1 ] x. One who taps or lightly strikes ; a 
dialect name of the spotted woodpecker. 9. 
That which taps or lightly strikes, as a hammer 
for striking a bell ; spec . a key in an electric tele- 
graph which is depressed tocompletetbecircuit ; 
in wireless telegraphy, a device for restoring 
the filings to their original condition 2876. 
Tappet (tepet). 1745. [app.LTAP0. a 
4 -®T. j A projecting arm or part in a machine, 
which by the movement of the latter comes 
intermittently into contact with another part, 
so as to give or receive motion. 

Tappit (tre pit),///, a. Sc. 1791. - Top- 
ped ppl . a. ; esp. crested, tufted j chiefly in t. 
ben, a. a hen having a crest or topknot ; hence 
b. a drinking-vessel having a lid with a knob , 
spec one containing a Scotch quart. 
Ta-p-room. 1807. [f. Tap sb . 1 4 Room 

sb.] A room in a tavern, etc., in which liquors 
are kept on tap. 

Tap-root (t8e*p,rflt). 1601. [f. Tap sb. 1 4 
Root sb. 1 A straight root, of circular section, 
thick at tne top, and tapenng to a point, grow- 
ing directly downwards from the stem and 
forming the centre from which subsidiary root- 
lets spring. 

Tapster (tre-pstai). [OE. tetppasire , fern, 
of toppere, f. tmfpa Tap sb. 1 , tseppiau Tap v . 1 ; 
see -8TRR.] +1. orig. A woman who tapped 

or drew ale or other liquor for sale in an ftnn ; a 
hostess -1568. 9. A man who draws the beer, 

etc. for customers in a public house ; the keeper 
of a tavern, late ME. 

Ta prtre w. 1631. rf.prcc. 4 -ess ; formed 
after tapster had ceased to be fem.] A female 
tapster. 

Tar (til), sb. [OE. tern — *teru>o- ; gener- 
ally taken to be a deriv. of OTeut. * trewo OE. 
treow tree. Thus *terwo - may have meant orig. 

• the product (pitch) of certain kinds of trees V] 
1. A thick, viscid, black or dark-coloured, In- 
flammable liquid, obtained by the destructive 
distillation of wood, coal, or other organic sub- 
stance ; chemically, a mixture of hydrocarbons 
with resins, alcohols, and other compounds, 
having a heavy resinous or bituminous odour, 
and powerful antiseptic properties ; much used 
for coating and preserving timber, cordage etc. 
See also Coal-tar. b .fig. in ret to extraction 
from a negro or da r k-o ol on r ed an o est ry (cf. Tae- 
bkush b) 1897. a. Applied, with distinctive 
epithets, to natural substances resembling Ur, 


as petroleum or bitumen ; see Mineral a. 1747. 
8* A familiar appellation for a sailori porn 
abbrev. of Tarpaulin 2676. 

Comb, t t-board. a strong quality of millboard 
made from junk and old tarred rope t -weed U.S~ 
any plant of the genera Madia, Hemtaensa, and 
■Grimlaelia, from their viscidity and heavy icent 
-wood, minis wood from which t is obtained. 
Tar(t&i), 0,1 ME. [t OE .teoru, teorw- Tar 
jfc] trans. To smear or cover with tar. Also 
absol. b.To smear (a person's body) Over with 
tar; esp, in phr. to t. and feather, to smear 
with tar and then cover with feathers 1 a punish- 
ment oocas. inflicted by a mob (esp. in u.S.) on 
an unpopular or scandalous character 1769 c. 
To dirty or defile as with tar: esp. in phr 
tarred with the same stick (or brush), stained 
with the same or similar faults or obnoxious 
qualities 161a. 

Tar, i-tarre, 0* Obs or arch. [ME. 
terren, app. repr. OE. *tfnv{i)an, collateral 
form of tprran to vex, irritate, provoke.] trans 
To vex, irritate, provoke. Now only in tar on, 
to incite, hound on. 

Pride alone Must tarre the Masdffas on, as twere 
then bone Shams. 

Taradiddle, tarradiddle (tseildid’l). 
colloq. 1796. [Cf. Diddle vfi] A colloquial 
euphemism fora lie ; a * fib', trifling falsehood 
Tarantara: see Taratantara 
|]Taranta»(E (tasr&ntcrs). 283a [ad. Russ 
tarantasH.] A four-wheeled Russian travelling- 
carriage without springs, on a long flexible 
wooden chassis. 

||Tarantella (teer&nte-lA). 2789. [It, dim. 
formation from Taranto the town of Tarentum 
m southern Italy; pop. assoc, w. tarantola, 
tarantula the spider.] A rapid whirling South 
Italian dance popular with the peasantry since 
the 15th c., when U was supposed to bo the 
sovereign remedy for tarantism. b. The music 
for such a dance, or a composition in its rhythm, 
formerly in quadruple, but now always in 6-8 
time, with whirling triplets, and Abrupt transi- 
tions from the major to the minor 2833. 
Tarantism (tae’iintix'm). 1638. [aoLmodJL 
taranttsmus — It tarantismo, from It. Taranto 
(see prec.), but pop. assoc, w. tarantola the 
tarantula spider J A hysterical malady, cha- 
racterised by an extreme impulse to dance, 
which prevailed as an epidemic m Apulia and 
adjacent parts of Italy from the 25th to the 17th 
c , popularly attributed to the bite or * sting * 
of the tarantula. 

Tarantula (tArwntirfU). 2561. [a. med.L., 
It. tarantola, f. Taranto L. Tarentum, ad, 
Gr. Tdpas (Tdparrd).] 2. A Urge wolf-spider 
of Southern Europe, Lycasa tarantula (formerly 
Tarantula Apultse), named from the town in 
the region where it is commonly found, whose 
bite is slightly poisonous, and was fabled to 
cause Tarantism. b. Pop. applied to other 
noxious spiders, esp. to the great hairy spiders 
of the genus Mygale, natives of the warmer 

C arts of America 1794. ®* Contextually, the 

ite of the tarantula; hence, erroneously, — 
Tarantism 1586. g. fig. from x and 9 1608. 

j. Saw tha sub ever such a swearing people? Have 
they been bit by a swearing tt Cmlyu. 

Comb. % t.*liawk, -killer, names in Texas for e 
kind cf wasp, Pepsis fbrtnotm. Hence Tara*ntu- 
late v. trans to affect with tarantism. 

Taratantara (tflriftm-nt&rA, tsenti-ra). 
1553. Also tarantara, etc. [Echoic.] A word 
imitating, and hence denoting, the sound of a 
trumpet or bugle. 

Tarazadn (ttaB’ks&sin). 1458. f L next 
4 -in C hem. A bitter erytlalliaa Mbstaaoa 

obtained from the juice of dandelion-root 
{( Taraxacum (tAjve'ksAkffm). 2706. [mmd.L 
from Arabic, ult Persian. 1 a. Bat. The genus 
of Compositeplaats including the dandeUoa ( T. 
Demo - loo ms , T. officinale, ocLeantodm Tarases- 
emm), b. Pkarm. A drag prepared from the 
root of the dandelion, used as a tonic and in 
liver complaints. 

Tar-barrel (tft*j.te*rtt). 2450. A barrel 
containing or that has contained tar 1 esp. es 
used for making a bonfire ; formerly also in the 
carrying out of capital punishment by buralqf. 
tAlso appUed opprebiously to a person. 
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TARBOOSH 

UTarbooaH (tajb**f>, 170m [a. Ax*b./*r- 
#£&%.] A cap or cloth of felt (almost always 
ted) with a tassel (us a. of blue silk) attached at 
the top, worn by Mohammedans either by itself 
or as part of the turban | tho/fes is the Turkish 
form. 

Tar-brush (tl'i.broj), ijii. A brush used 
for smearing anything with tar. b .Jig, esp. in 
such phrases as a dash or touch of the tar-brush, 
L e. of negro or Indian blood, showing itself in 
the complexion 1835. 

Knight ef the A, a sailor. 

Tardigrade (ti'jdigrM), a. and sb. 1603. 
[a. F., of ad. I* tardigradus walking slowly, f. 
tardus + -grades. 1 A. adj. x. Walking or going 
slowly ; * slow-frjfng 0. Z00L a. Belonging to 
the sub-order (Tardigrada) or family (Brudyfo- 
didse) of edentate mammals, comprising the 
sloths X709. b. Belonging to the group Tardi- 
grada of Arachnida, comprising the minute 
aquatic animals called water-bean or bear- 
animalcules 1847. B. sb. a. An edentate mam- 
mal of the sub-order Tardigrada \ a sloth 1837. 
b* An arachnid of the group Tardigrada \ a 
water-bear x86a 

Tardlgrad/OUB (taidi’gr&das), a. 1658. [L 
L. tardigradus + -ous j see prec.] — prec. A. 

Tardity (tt\rdTti). Now rare. 1450. [a. 
OF. tarditi, ad. L. tarditas , 1 tardus slow ; see 
-ITY.] 1. Slowness of movement or action. In 
late^* use, a techn. term of Physics , opp. to velo- 
city. a. The fact of being late ; lateness 1599. 

Tardive (ta-idiv), a. rare. 1597. [a. F. 

tardif -w; see Tardv.] Characterised by 
lateness ; of late appearance or development. 


motion, action, or occurrence j of a slow nature, 
sluggish, b. Not acting, coming, or happening 
until ofterthe proper, expected, or desired time; 
late, behindhand ; delaying or delayed ; dila- 
tory; sometimes, delaying through unwilling- 
ness, reluctant, 4 slow * (to some action, or to do 
something) 1667. +3. Phr. To take (also rarely, 
catch, find) a person U t to overtake ; to sur- 
prise; hence, to detect, ‘catch* in a crime, 
fault, error, etc. -1690. tt>. ellipt. for ‘taken 
tardy* 1 Detected in a fault, caught tripping 
-170A 8* quasi-ttfa. Behind time, late 1586. 

t. Su Thus the firmest timber is oft. growth Johnson. 
C. U.S. Late for a meeting, assembly, class school, 
or appointment 1638. a. Kick. Ill , iv. I 5a. j. Too 
swift arriues as tardta as too slow Shaks. Hence 
Ta'rdily ado. Ta rdiness. 
tTardy, v. 1611. ff. prec.] tram. To make 
tardy ; to delay, keep back -1623. 

Tare (tB*a), SO.I ME. [Origin obsc.) I. 
The seed of a vetch 1 usu. In ref. to its small 
sire. 9. A name given to some species of 
vetch, a. In early times, esp. to those occurring 
as weeds in cornfields, late ME. b. Now, in 
general agricultural use, applied to the cultiva- 
ted vetch, Vida sativa, grown as fodder 148a. 
8. t>L Used to render L. cicada (Vulg., Matt. 
xiii. 35) Gr. (i(Ayia, as name of an injurious 
weed among com. Obs. exc. as a biblical use, 
and as in b. late ME. b« Hence in fig. and 
allusive uses 1711. 

if Declare vote vs the parable of the tares of the 
field Matt, xilL 36. b. The tares of sedition have 
been industriously sown among you Ksn. 

Taro (tew), s6* i486, [a. F., ad. Arab. 

(arfaah that which la thrown away, f. farafya to 
reject.) The weight of the wrapping, receptacle, 
or conveyance containing goods, which is de- 
ducted from the gross in order to ascertain the 
net weight; hence, a deduction made from the 
gross weight to allow for this; also, the weight 
of a motor vehicle without Its fuel and other 
equipment, b. Chem. The weight of a vessel in 
Which a substance is weighed, of of another 
teasel equal to It, deducted In ascertaining the 
weight of the substance x888. c. T, and tret 1 
(be two ordinary deductions In calculating the 
set weight of goods to be sold by retail 1 see 
Tret ; also, tne rule In arithmetic by which 
these aig calculated xfiyo. Hence ^Thre v. 
trams, to ascertain, allow for, or indicate the t. 
of Tarsd * of which the t. or weight 
when empty has been ascertai ne d. I 
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llTarfa (tarts*). 1858. ft Arab, (tufa.] 
The tuuuiik, Tomorix gallic., which sxudM 
a srum called manna. 

Targe (tfiidg). Now arch, and poet. OE. 
[— OF. targe , ad. ON. targa shield, oogn. w. 
OHG. cargo edging, border.] A shield ; spec. 
a light shield or buckler, borne esp, by f ootmen 
ana archers. 

Target («•»«), a. Ute ME. [dim. of 
prac .1 1. A light round shield or buckler; a 
small targe. Now chiefly Mist, a. orig. , A 
shield-Hke structure, marked with concentric 
circles, set up to be aimed at in shooting 
practice ; hence, any object used for the pur- 
pose 1757. b. Something aimed at or to be 
aimed at ; esp. a person who is the object of 
general abuse, derision, or the like X757. c. A 
shooting match; the score made at such a 
match 2835. 3. Applied to various objects re- 

sembling a target or shield ; esp . a. Cookery 
The neck and breast of Iamb as a joint ; tne 
fore-quarter without the shoulder X756. b. The 
sliding sight on a levelling staff ; a vane 1877. 
c. A disk-shaped signal on a railway switch, 
etc., indicating its position. U.S. 1884. 

a b. A C. for the abura of the prejudiced, the Ino- 
nmt end the profene 2889. C. The Artists' team have 
made a magnificent t 1884. Hence TftTget v. 
irons. +to protect with or a a with a t. % to um (a per- 
son) as a 1. 1 US. to signal the position of (a railway 
switch, etc.) by means of a t. Targeted (tl*x- 
gStfid) a. furnished with a L or shield, or with some- 
thing resembling one. 

Targeteer (tftigfitfn). Obs. exc. Hist. 

* 586. [prob. ad. It. targhettien, L targhetta 
target ; see -eer.] A foot-soldier armed with 
a target ; a peltast. 

Targttm (tfiugftn, (Itargtfm). 1587. [a. 
Chaldee targUrn ; see Dragoman.] Each of 
several Aramaic translations, interpretations, or 
paraphrases of the various divisions of the Old 
Testament, committed to writing from about 
a . d . 106 onwards. Targumlc (tajgd*mik), -al 
ad/s. TaTgnmlat, one of the compilers of the 
Targums, one versed In the Targums. Targu-I 
ml* atic a. 

Tarheel (ta-j.hfl). U.S.colloq. 1888. A 
native or inhabitant of N. Carolina, in allusion 
to tar as a principal product of that State. 

Tariff (tacTif), sb. 1591. [ad. It tariffs, 
41I. Arab. ta*rif notification, explanation, etc., 
f. *arafa to notify, make known.] +x. An 
arithmetical table or statement ; a tabic of 
multiplication, a ready reckoner, or the like 
-1770. a. An official list or schedule of customs 
duties to be imposed on imports and exports ; 
a table or book of tates; any item of such a list, 
the impost (on any article) ; also the whole body 
or system of such duties as established in any 
country 1593. 8. A classified list or scale of 
charges made in any private or public business ; 
as. a hotel tariff, a railroad tariff. U.S. 1751. 

a. A free-trade t. 1868. 3. The t. of fare* 1867. 

Comb. t.-walLa rate of tariff datie* which check im- 
port*. Hence Ta*rlff v. trams, to subject to a L-duty ; 
to fix the price of (something) according to a t. 

Ta*riff-refo:rm. 1891. gen. The reform 
of a tariff, or of existing tariff conditions ; spec. 
in U.S.pofities, a reform favouring a general 
reduction of import duties, and a movement 
away bom Protection ; in British politics since | 
c 1903 (sometimes with caps. Tariff Reform}, 
the extension of the tariff on imports, as opp. 
to * Free Trade ’• Hence TaTiff-refoumer. 
Taring (te**riq% x6aa. [f. Tare sb* and 
v. + -iso *. j The calculation and abatement of 
the tare on goods. 

Tarlatan (tfirdfitfin). 1797. fa. F. tarla- 
tans, disshnilated f. tamatane ; prob. of Indian 
ori gin. A kind of thin open muslin, used esp. 


for 

Ta«r ma&a-dam. r88a. [f. Tar sb. + 
Macadam sb.] A material for making roads, 
consisting of some kind of broken stone or 
iron s to n e slag in a matrix of tar alone, or of tar 
with some mixture of pitch or creosote; Hence 
Tannae, the registered trade-mark of 0 kind 
of tar macadam consisting of iron slag impreg- 
nated with tar and creosote. 

Tarn (tbn). [ME. tern*, a. ON. *tmnm, 
tjom, tjbm.] A small mountain take, having 


tarras 

go significant tributaries, (orig. local northern 

That sable l. In whose hlaek minor you may spy 
The stars, while noon-tide lights the sky Soon. 
Tamal (tiMnfil), a. {ado.) slang . chiefly 
t/.S. 179a Aphetic dial. pronuno. of eternal, 
vulg. used as an expression of execration, rm- 
ing Into a mere intensive. 

Tarnation (tain*-Jon), sb., a., ado. slang, 
chiefly U.S. 1784. Variant of darnatxon. Dam- 
nation 3; app. assoc, w. prec. 

Tamimh (tijuif ), w. 598. [md. F. ter. 
Miss-, extended stem of temir, t feme duU, 
dark; of doubtftd origin.] i. trams . To dull or 
dim the lustre of, to discolour (as a metallic 
surface by oxidation, etc.) ; to cause to fade f 
to spoil, wither, b. To take away from the 
purity of, cast a stain upon ; to stilly, taint ; to 
bring disgrace upon 1697. a. intr. To grow 
dull, dim, or discoloured : to fade, wither ; esp, 
of metals, to lose external brightness or lustre. 
Also fig. x6 76. 

s. Her Clothss wore very rich, hut tarnished Addi- 
bom. b. Unwilling that hi* reputation should ha 
tarnished 1786. a. Till thy fresh glories, which now 
shine so bright, Grow aerie, ana t. with our daily 
sight Daman. Hence Ta*rnish sb. the feet of tar- 
nishing or condition of being tarnished | discoloration a 
also corner, the substance ofsuch discoloration. Ta*r- 
niaher, one who or that which tarnishes. 

Taro (tinfc tarre). 1779. Native Poly- 
nesian name.) A food-plant. Colocasia anti- 
quorum family Araccse , cultivated in many 
varieties in most tropical countries for its starchy 
root-stocks, or Its succulent leaves or stems, 
which in a raw state are acrid, but lose their 
acridity by boiling. 

II Tarot (tar*). Alsotaroc. 1598. [F.,ad.It. 
* tarocco (pL tarocchi ), of unkn, origin/) a. One 
of a set of playing-cards, first used in Italy in 
the 24th c. Also used in fortune-telling, b. pi. 
The game played with these. 

|| Tarpan (tfl'jp&n). 1841. [KSrghis Tatar 
name.) Z00U The wild horse of Tartary. 
Tarpaulin (tfiup^lin, tajp^’lin), sb. 1605, 
[perh. LTar sb, + PAiA . sb . 1 + -ltiQ l 1 (main net- 
ting, etc.).] 1. A covering or sheet oi canvas 

coated or impregnated with tar so as to make it 
waterproof, used to spread over anything to 
protect it from wet. Also without a or pi., canvas 
so tarred, b. A sailor's hat made of tarpaulin 
i8ai. a. trams f A nickname for a mariner or 
sailor, esp. a common sailor. Now rare at 
arch, (Cf. Tar sb, 3.) 1647. b. Formerly ap- 
plied to a sea-bred supenor officer (captain, 
etc.) as contrasted with the military officers 
often appointed to command men-of-war 1690. 

a. Every tarpawling, if he gets but to be lieutenant 
of a press smack, is called captain Dr Fob. b. Drake 
and his brother tarpaulins 1694. Hence Tarpan*lin 
v. trams, to cover with a t. 

Taipeian (tajpf*&n) a. 1607. [f. L. Tar- 
peius.j Denoting a rock-face on the Capitoline 
Hill at Rome over which persons convicted of 
treason to the state were thrown headlong. 
Tarpon (ti*™n). 1685. [So Dn. tarpoen ; 
origin unkn.] The Jew-fish, Megahps at lan ti- 
nts, a giant representative of the herring tribe 
found in the warmer waters of the western 
Atlantic 1 see Jew-fish and Exjofs. 
Tarragon (tsrrfigan). 2538. [Given In 
2538-48 as English for med.il tragmia and 
torchon, the latter repr. Bycantine Gr. rtcpxk r, 
repr. Arab, tarkhbn, a foreign word, pern. ad. 
Gr. 9p&nnr (assoc, w. bpaohmcv dragon wort).] 
x. A composite plant, Artemisia Dracunculm, 
of the wormwood genus, a native of Southern 
Russia and Eastern Europe, (he aromatic leaves 
of which are used to flavour salads, soup#, etc 
a. attrib,, as t. vinegar, vinegar flavoured with 
the leaves or ofl of t 1855. 

Tarragona (tserfig^mfi). 2883. [Name of 
a town in Spain.) A Spanish port-like wine. 
Tanas (tarras), sb. Now rare or Obs. 
1612. [ad. early mod.Du. tarasse, terras , tiros 
(whence Du. trms, Gen truss), eg Rom. origin ; 
cf. TIerrace.) A ldnd of rock, alHed In com- 
position to potsolana, constating largely of eom* 
minuted pumice or other volcanic suostance ; it 
is found along the Rhine b e t w een Cologne and 
Mains, and was formerly imported front Hoi* 
land for making a mortar or hydraulic cement* 
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Hrnce, the mortar or cement made of this, used 
for pargeting, lining cisterns, etc. ; also applied 
to other similar cements. 

Tarras, v. Now rare or Obs. 1485. [orig. 
prob. f. F. terracer, terrasser ; later, app. f. prec. J 
trans. To cover, coat, or lay with plaster ; in 
later use, with tarras. 

Tarriance (tse*ri&ns>. arch. 1460. [f. 

Tarry v. + -ancb.] z. The action of tarrying ; 
delay, procrastination. 9. Temporary residence 
or continuance in a place; sojourn, abiding 
153a +3. Abiding in expectation ; awaiting, 

waiting -1646. 

s. I am impatient of my t. Shaks 
Tarrier 1 (tm-riai). arch . late ME. [f. 
Tarry v. 4-er *.] z. One who tarries or de- 
lays; a lingerer; one who stays or remains. 
+a. A hinderer ; an obstruction -1622. 

Tarrier * (tarrUj). 1460. [a. OF. tarere, 
F. tariire : — late L. taratrum.’] A boring in- 
strument, an auger; now, an Instrument for 
extracting a bung from a barrel. 

Tarrier 3 , obs. or vulgar f. Terrier *. 
Tarrock (twr/Jik). 1674. [Origin obsc.] 
A name applied locally to various sea-birds : in 
the Shetland Islands, to the Arctic Tern ; else- 
where to the Kittlwake, to the young of the 
Common Gull, and to the Common Guillemot. 
Tarry (tpe'ri),^. late ME. [f. Tarry w.) 
+1. The act of tarrying ; spending or loss of 
time ; delay, procrastination -1745. a. Sojourn; 
a * stay Now chiefly l/.S . late ME. 

Tarry (ta*ri), a. 155a. [f. Tar sb . 4 -yL] 
z. Consisting or composed of tar ; of the nature 
of tar. b. Resembling tar ; having the consis- 
tence, colour,or flavour of tar 1880. a. Covered, 
smeared, soiled, or impregnated with tar; black 
as if smeared with tar 11585. 

Comb. : t--breeks (orig. Sc.), Jacket, - John, joc. 
nicknames for a sailor. Hence Ta’rriness. 

Tairy (twri), v. Now chiefly literary. ME. 
[Origin obsc.] +z. trans. To delay, put off (a 
thing, an action) ; to protract, prolong -1583. 
ta. To delay, keep back (a person or agent) for 
a time ; to keep waiting ; to hold in check, im- 
pede, hinder -1609. 8* intr. To delay or be 

tardy in beginning or doing anything, esp. in 
coming or going ; to wait before doing some- 
thing ; to linger, loiter ME. b. To linger in 
expectation of a person or occurrence, or until 
something is done or happens; to wait, late 
ME. +4. To remain, stay, continue -1814. b. 
To abide temporarily ; to stay, remain, lodge 
(in a place), arch. exc. in l/.S. late ME. 5. 
trans. To wait for, wait in expectation of ; to 
await, expect ; tto stay for (a meal), late ME. 

a. Sir kyng, he sayd, tary me noo longer for I may 
Dot tary Malory. 3, Why tarie the whecles of his 
charets f yudg. V. *8. b. Time and tide t. for no man 
Scott. 4. b. There they were to t through Lent 
F merman. 5. I pressed him.. to t. your coming 1B29. 
Phr. To U a person’s leisure : see Leisure 3 ( arch. .). 

Tarsal (tajsAl), a. and sb. 1817. [ad. mod. 
L. tarsalis , f. tarsus Tarsus ; see -Al»] A. adj. 
1. Camp. A nat. Of or pertaining to the tarsus of 
the ankle or foot. a. Of or pertaining to the 
tarsi of the eyelids 1839. B. sb. Short for /. bone, 
joint, etc. z88z. 

|j Tarsia (ta*jsii). 2665. [It.] A kind of 

mosaic inlaid work in wood of various colours. 
Tarsier (tausiu). 1774. [a. F., f. tarse 
Tarsus ; so named from the structure of the 
foot.] Zoot. A small lemuroid quadruped. 
Tarsias spectrum, of Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, 
and the Philippines, called also malmag or 
spectre, related to the aye-aye of Madagascar. 

The T.. .The bones of. .the Tarsus, are.. so very 
long, that from thence the animal has received its 
name Goldsm. 

T&rso- (taiso), be£, a vowel tars-, comb, 
form of Gr. r a pads Tarsus, as in Tarso a rrbaphy 
[Gr. seam], plastic suture of the eyelid. 
Tarso*tomy [Gr. Tofi ^ cutting], the section or 
removal of the tarsal cartilages. 
Tarso-xnetataraal (ta.i^,meUlta*is&l), a. 
and sb. 1835. Comp . Anat . A. adj. a. Of or 
pertaining to the tarsus and the metatarsus, as 
* the tarso-metaiarsal ligaments b. Of or per- 
taining to a tarso-metauursus. B. sb. Short for 
U bone or ligament, 

0 Tarao-mefc&tarsus (tfiite.meUtfi-ia#*). 


1854. Comp. Anat. The bone formed by an- 
kylosis of the tarsus and the metatarsus in birds 
and early reptilian types. 

II Tarsus (ti-jsft). /Y.-i(ci). 1676. [mod.L., 

a. Gr. rapebt the flat of the foot between the 
toes and the heel, the rim of the eyelid.] z. 
The first or posterior part of the foot : a col- 
lective name for the seven small bones of the 
human ankle, arranged in two transverse series, 
the proximal ortibial, consisting of the astraga- 
lus and os calcis, and the distal, or metatarsal, 
consisting of the naviculare, the cuboides, and 
the three ossa cuneiformia ; also, the correspond- 
ing part in mammalia generally, and in some 
reptiles and amphibia, b. In birds: The third 
segment of the leg, the shank 2 ■» Tarso-meta- 
tarsus 1828. c. In insects and other arthro- 
pods, a series of small articulations forming the 
true foot; in spiders, the last joint, forming, 
with the preceding joint or metatarsus, the foot 
1826. a. The thin plate of condensed connec- 
tive tissue found in each eyelid. Now rare or 
Obs. 1691. 

Tart (tait), sb. 1 late ME. [a. F. tarie an 
open tart, ■■ med.L. tarta ; of uncertain origin.] 
Name for various dishes consisting of a crust of 
baked pastry enclosing different ingredients: 
fa. Formerly with meat, fish, cheese, fruit, etc. 

b. In current use : [a) a flat, usu. small, piece 
of pastry, with no crust on the top, filled with 
fruit preserve or other sweet confection ; (b) a 
covered fruit pie. 

b. Her rejection of a nice little jura t...'she never 
touched patisserie* 1899. 

Tart, sb .* slang. 1887. [Shortened f. 
Sweetheart.] Applied (orig. endearingly) to 
a girl or woman (esp. one of immoral character). 

Tart (tait), a. [OIL teart ; ult. etym. obsc.] 
fi. Of pain, punishment, suffering, law, etc.: 
Sharp, severe, painful, grievous -X605. a. Sharp 
to the sense of taste; now esp. sour, acid, or 
acidulous, late ME. +b. Of tne sense of taste: i 
keen. B. Jons. +3. Sharp, keen (as an edge, 
point, weapon) -1600. 4 .fig. Of words, speech, 
a speaker : Sharp in tone or tendency, biting, 
cutting, acrimonious, caustic x6or. 

s. Lear rv. ii. 87. *. Cherries . . the juice of which 

was agreeably t. 177a. 4. Sometimes a t. Irony goes 

for Wit 1691. Entertaining the Company with t. ill- 
natured Observations Addison. Hence Ta*rt-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Tartan (tSutkn), sbA orig. Sc. 1500. 
[Origin obsc.] A kind of woollen cloth woven 
in stripes of various colours crossing at right 
angles so as to form a regular pattern ; worn 
chiefly by the Scottish Highlanders, each clan 
having usu. its distinctive pattern. Also, the 
pattern or design of such cloth. Also applied 
to silk and other fabrics having a similar pattern, 
b. transf. Applied to one who wears tartan ; a 
Highlander; collectively, those who wear tartan; 
the body of Highlanders ; the men of a High- 
land regiment 1817. 

Shepherds' t. % shepherds' plaid (*ee Plaid i). Hence 
Ta*rtan v. trans to clothe or array in t. 

Tartan, tartane (ta-ztin, || tartan), sb* 
1621. [a. F. tartane , a. It, — Sp. , Pg. tartana, 

perh. from Arab, tattdah .] A small one-masted 
vessel with a large lateen sail and a foresail, 
used in the Mediterranean. So Tarta *na 1588. 

(| Tartan, sb* 1880. [Assyrian. See a Kings 
xviii. 17, Isa. xx. x.] The ancient Assyrian 
commnnder-in-chief. 

Tartar (t&utii), sb. 1 late ME. [a. F. tartre 
— med.L. tarta rum, med.Gr. rnprapov ; perh. 
of Arabic origin.] z. Chem. Bitartrate of potash 
(acid potassium tartrate), present in grape juice, 
deposited in a crude form in the process of fer- 
mentation, and adhering to the sides of wine- 
casks in the form of a bard crust, also called 
argal or Argol, which when purified forms 
white crystals, which are cream oft. b. Hence, 

' A generic name for salts of tartaric acid ' 
(Watts), a. transf. Any calcareous or other 
incrustation deposited from a liquid upon bodies 
in contact with it 1605. b. spec. A deposit of 
calcium phosphate from the saliva, which tends 
to harden ana concrete upon the teeth Z806. 

Cream of t.; sea sense 1 and Cskam sb. T. 
eme'tic. common name in pharmacy of potaaeio- 
antimooioas tartrate, C4H 4 IC(Sb.O)Oc+iH&, a poi- 
sonous substance, used in medicine to excite vomiting. 


Tartar (ta-itAj), sb.* (a.), Tatar (t&tAj). 
late ME. [a. F. Tartars, or ad. med.L. Tar- 
tarus, pL Tartari , ethnic name. The form 
Tdtar and its derive, are now often used in 
ethnological works in sense z.J 1. A native 
inhabitant of the region of Central Asia extend- 
ing eastward from the Caspian Sea. First known 
in the West as applied to the mingled host of 
Mongols, Tartars, Turks, etc., which under the 
leadership of Jeoghis Khan (1203-1227) overran 
and devastated much of Asia and Eastern 
Europe ; hence vaguely applied to the descen- 
dants of these now dwelling in Asia or Europe ; 
more strictly and ethnological] y, to any member 
of the TAtar or Turkic branch of the Ural- 
Altaic or Turanian family, including the Turks, 
Cossacks, and Kirghiz Tartars. a. transf. 
ta. A strolling vagabond, a thief, a beggar 
-2697. b. As an opprobrious appellation 1590. 

3. fig. A savage ; a person supposed to resemble 
a T. in disposition; a rough and violent or 
irritable and intractable person : when applied 
to a female, a vixen, a shrew, a termagant 2663. 

4. The language of the Tartars Z884. 

z. Looke how 1 goe, Swifter then arrow from the 
Tartars bo we Shako, a a. Merry IV. iv. v. ai. b. 
Midi N. iil U. *63. 3. The old man was a awful T. 

Dir kens. Phr. 7 > catch a T., to get hold of one who 
can neither be controlled nor got rid of. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Tartars, or 
their country. Also applied to plants, animals, 
etc., belonging to Tartary. 2731. 
fTa-rtar, sb.*: see Tartarus. 
Tartarated(ta-jtAr^ted), a. 1863. [f.TAR- 
TAR *A x + -ATE + -ED.] Chem. Corn uined with 
tartar ; as in f. iron, soda . 

Tartarean (taites rfan), a. 1623. [f. L. 

Tartareus : see -EAN.] Of or belonging to the 
Tartarus of the ancients ; hence, pertaining to 
hell or to purgatory; infernal. 

Mixt with T. Sulphur, and strange fire Milt. 

Tartareoua (tajte»*rto), a. 1 1605. [f. 

mod.L. tartareus 4 -OUS.] +x. Path. Of the 
nature of a tartar, or calcareous or earthy de- 
posit ; characterized by such deposits -1677. 
ta. Like tartar in consistence or formation ; of 
the nature of a concretion or crust; gritty 
-1683. tfl. Chem. Having the quality of tartar 
or argol ; containing or derived from tartar 
-1822. 4. Bot. Of a crust-like structure like 

tartar : descriptive of certain lichens 1845. 
tTarta-reous, a.* 1619. [f. L. tartareus 

(T. Tartarus) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to 
Tartarus ; infernal, hellish, very wicked -1667. 

Tartarian (tajte**ri&n), sb. and a A late 
ME. fa. OF. Tartarien ; later f. med.L. Tar- 
taria TARTARY 4 -AN.] A. sb. «■ TARTAR sb* 
1, 2 a. B. adj. - Tartar «. 2590. b. In 
names of things of actual or supposed Tartar 
origin ; i»« T. cherry, lamb 1805. 

Tarta Tian, a.* rare. 1864. [f. L. Tar- 
tarus 4-1 an.] — Tartarean a. 

Tartaric (taitse-rik), 1790. [f. Tar- 
tar sb. 1 + -ic.l Chem. Of the nature of, related 
to, or derived from tartar or argol. 

T. acid, an organic acid, C4 HrO« ■ C«HiO |4 
(OH)4, or CO ? H.(CHOH)s.COsH,of which there 
are five isomeric forms, differing in their optical pro- 
perties! spec, one of these (< dsxtr start arte acid), a 
colourless crystalline compound, occurring largely in 
the vegetable kindom, esp. in unripe grapes, and as a 
potassium salt in argol or tartar of wine, from which 
it is commercially prepared. 

Tartaric (taitse-rik), a* Also Tataric. 
x8n. [f. Tartar j& a + -ic.l Of, pertaining 
to, or connected with the Tartars or Tar tary. 
Tartarin (t&*it&rin, ||tartarsefi). 1903. 
Name of a bombastic character, 4 Tartarin of 
Tarascon ’, created by A. Daudet ; hence, used 
alius, as sb. or adj. 

Tartarize (tiutAraiz), 0.1 1706. [C Tar- 
tar sb. 1 4 -ize.J Chem. trans. To treat or im- 
pregnate with tartar; to rectify by means of 
the salt of tartar. 

Taitarize, v.* Also Tatarize. 1877. [f. 
Tartar sb.* 4 -ize.] trans , To convert or 
transform into a Tartar. 

Tartarly (tfiutiili), a. nonce-wet. s8az. 
[f. Tartar jA*4-ly*.] Rough and fierce. 

Who killed John KeatsT -I * says the Quarterly, 80 
savage and T. Byron. 
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TARTAROUS 

fTartarous(t£ut&rai),a. 1605. [f. T artar 
sb. 1 + -ous.] 1. Of the nature of, consisting of, 
or containing tartar or argol -1768. a. Path. 
Said of indurations, inspissated fluids, phlegms, 
etc. , attributed to the presence of tartar in the 
body -1744. 8* Of the nature of or derived 

from tartar; /. acid, an earlier name of Tar- 
taric acid 1790. 

|| Tartarus (t&Mt&rft). 1566. [L., a. Gr. 
Tdprapot.] The infernal regions of ancient 
Greek and Roman mythology, or the lowest 
part of them ; hence sometimes used for: Hell, 
b. A place likened to Tartarus, in situation or 
character 1821. Also fTartar 1500-1601. 

b. She never emerged from the dismal T. of the 
kitchens, ftc., to the upper air Da Quincky. 

Tartary (taMtdri). late ML [a. F. Tar- 
tarie , ad. med.L. Tartaria land of the Tartars ; 
assoc, w. Tartarus.] i. The country of the 
Tartars ; see Tartar sbJ fa. Tartarus, as a 
region -1620. 

|| Tartine (tartfh). 1826. [F., f. tarte Tart 
/A 1 J A slice of bread spread with butter or pre- 
serve.' 

Tartisli (tSutiJ), a. 171a. [f. Tart a. + 
-ISH >.] Somewhat tart, slightly pungent or 
acid; also Jig. 

Tartlet (tintUt). late ME. [a. F. tarte - 
lette , dim. of tarte Tart sb. 1 ] A small tart. 
Tartralic (taxtrarlik), a. 1857. [ad. F. 
tartraliquc, arbitrarily f. tartrique , to indicate 
derivation from tartaric acid; cf. Tartrelic.] 
Chent. In /. acid (also called ditartaric or i u>- 
tartaric acid), CsHi 0 O u , an amorphous deli- 
quescent substance obtained by heating tartaric 
acid. Its salts are Ta*rtralates. 

Tartramlc (taitrae-mik), a. 1857. [f. 

Tartro- + Ammonium +-ic.] Ckem. In t. acid , 
C4fI 7 NO fl , an amidated derivative of tartaric 
acid. Its suits are Ta-rtramates. 

Ta-rtramide. 1868. [f. Tartro- + 

Amide.] Chem. The amide of tartaric acid, 
C 4 H«(NH,), 0 4 , a crystalline body produced 
by passing dry ammonia gas Into an alcoholic 
solution of tartaric ether. 

Tartrate (ta'itrA). 1794. [a. F., f. tartre 
Tartar sb. x ; see -ate L f Chem. A salt of tar- 
taric acid. Hence Ta-rtrated ppl. a. made into 
a t. ; tartarated. 

Tartrelic (taitredik), a. 1838. [ad. F. 
tartraliquc , arbitrarily formed, along with Tar- 
TRALIC, to indicate derivation from tartaric 
acid by further heating ; the a and e indicating 
the order of production of these modifications. J 
Chem. In /. acid , soluble tartaric anhydride. 
C4H4O5, obtained as a yellowish deliquescent 
mass by quickly heating small quantities of tar- 
taric acid. Its saits are Ta’rtrelates. 

Tartro-, bef. a vowel tartr- [f. F. tartre 
Tartar sbX\, in names of chemical compounds 
containing or derived from tartaric acid ; as 
Ta*rtrazine [Azo- + -ink 6 1 , a fast and brilliant 
dye-stuff of rich orange yellow ; Tartretbylic 
acid. C.HifflCV, Tartrovi-nic acid = tartrcthylic 
acid . 

Tartronlc (taitr^nik), a. 1866. [ad. F. 
tarironique . arbitrarily f. tartrique (perh. with 
ni- of nit nr-).] Ckem. In /. acid, a dibasic acid, 
CsH 4 O s , produced by the spontaneous decom- 
position of nitro-tartaric add, crystallizing in 
large prisms. Its salts are Ta*rtronatea. 

II T&rtuffe, Tartufe (taxtu*f, || tart uf). 1676. 
f F., name of the principal character (a religious 
hypocrite) in a comedy by Moltere (1664) ; app. 
■■ OF. tartujje truffle, as a concealed produc- 
tion.] A hypocritical pretender to religion, or, 
by extension, to excellence of any kind. Hence 
Tartu'lferie, -cry, the character or conduct of 
a T., hypocrisy. Tartu- fflan, Tartu’f(f)lah 
idjs. pertaining to or characteristic of a T. ; 
hypocritical, pretentious. 

Ta-r-water. 1740. [f. Tar sb. + Water 
j&] 1. An infusion of tar in cold water, for- 
merly in reptile as a medicine. a. The ammo- 


niacal water of gas-works 18^8 


Buffalo meat 


||Ta*^Jo(taia*x<>). *7 8 3- [Sp.] 

cut into strips and dried in the sun. 
Tasimeter (tibim/tax). 1878. [f. Gr. rd- 
at tension + -meter. J An electrical apparatus 
for measuring minute variations of tempera- 
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ture, length, moisture, etc. by means of changes 
in the electrical conductivity of carbon resulting 
from alterations of pressure caused by these 
variations. 

Task (task), sb. ME. [a. ONF. tasque - 
OF. tasche, F. tdche; or ad. med.L. tasca , ac- 
cording to Dies, by metathesis for taxa, f. L. 
taxare. 1 +x. A fixed payment to a king, lord, 

or feudal superior; an impost, tnx ; tribute 
-1766. 9. A piece of work imposed, exacted, 

or undertaken as a duty or the like; orig., a 
fixed or specified quantity of work imposed on 
or exacted from a person ; later, the work ap- 
pointed to one as a definite duty ME. b. spec. 
A portion of study imposed by a teacher; a 
lesson to be learned or prepared. Now arch . 
i 74 a * 3 - ge*. Any piece of work that has to be 

done; something that one has to do (usu. in- 
volving labour or difficulty) 1593. 

a. The silk-worm, after having spun her L, lays her 
eggs and dies Addison. She. .appoints them a t. of 
needle-work Johnson. 3. He had taken upon him- 
self a t. beyond the ordinary strength of man Kkouur. 
Phr. To take to t., to deal with in the way of fault- 
finding or censure, to call to account about a matter. 

Task (tosk), v . 1483. [f. prec.] I. +1. 

trans. To impose a tax upon ; to tax ; to exact 
tribute from -1642. a. To force, put, or set (a 
person) to a task ; to impose a task on ; to 
assign a definite amount of work to 1530. 8. 

transf. and Jig. To occupy or engage fully or 
burdensomely ; to put a strain upon ; to put in 
a condition of stress or difficulty ; to put to the 
proof 1598. b. spec. To test the soundness of 
(a ship’s timbers, a plank, etc.) 1803. 

a. But now to taske the tasker Shahs. Man alone 
. .tasks creation to assist him in murdering his brother 
worm 1 W. Ikving. 3. Some things of weight, That 
taske our thoughts Shahs. You must not t. me too 
high Richardson. 

+ 11 . To take to task ; to reprove -1632. 

Tasker (tersksi). late ME. [f. Task v . 
(or sb.) + -er 1 .] ti. One who assesses or 
regulates a rate or price (e. g. of things brought 
to market, etc.) -1614. 9 . One who imposes 

or sets a task ; a taskmaster 1588. 8. One who 

works or is paid by the task or piece, as dist from 
a day-labourer, etc. dial. 1621. b. spec . One 
who threshes corn with a flail, as Task-work 
orniece-work. late ME. 

Ta*skma:ster. 1530. [f. Task sb. + 

Master jA. 1 ] One whose office is to allot tasks 
and see to tneir performance; an overseer; a 
middleman ; also Jig. one who allots a duty, or 
imposes a heavy burden or labour. 

All is, if 1 have grace to use it so, As ever in my 
great task Masters eye Milt. So Ta*skmi'Stresa. 

Ta*sk-work. i486, [f Task sb. + Work 
j£.] 1. Work performed as a task ; forced 

labour; hence, burdensome or oppressive woik 
1582. 2. Piece-work 1486. 

Tasmanian (tac7.m<"‘*nian, taes-), a. Of or 
pertaining to Tasmania in Australasia. In 
names of animals, plants, etc., naiive to Tas- 
mania, as T. devil (see Devil 7), T. Wolf. 

Tass 1 (tas). Now dial. ME. [a. OF. tas , 
also tasse, mm Pr. tats ; perh. of LG. origin.] A 
heap, pile, stack. 

Tass 2 (taes). Now chiefly .Sir. 1483. [a. 
OF. tasse goblet, in mod.F. cup. app. a. Arab. 
tass, tassah basin, perh. ad. Pers. fast cup, gob- 
let.] A cup or small goblet; the contents of 
this; a small draught of liquor. 

Tasse (tms). Obs. exc. Hist. 1548. [In 
sense « F. tassette, a small pocket or pouch, a 
steel plate to guard the thigh, dim, of tasse.'] 
pi. A series of articulated splints or plates de- 
pending from the cors’et, placed so that eaeh 
slightly overlapped the one below it, forming a 
sort of kilt of armour to protect the thighs and 
the lower part of the trunk. 

Tassel (tee-s’l), j*.i ME. [a. OF. rose/, 
tassel clasp.] +1. A clasp or fibula by which 
the two sides of a cloak or the like are held to- 
gether. late ME. 9. A pendent ornament con- 
sisting of a bunch or thick fringe of threads or 
small cords hanging in a somewhat conical 
shape from a solid rounded knob or mould, or 
from a knot formed by their junction with a 
cord. Frequently attached to a curtain, cushion, 
cap, umbrella, etc., or forming the pull of a 
blind-cord or bell-cord, late ME. 8- Anything 


TASTE 

resembling or suggesting a tassel ; as a pendent 
catkin, blossom, or bud ; spec, the staminate 
(terminal) inflorescence 01 the maize-plant 
(£/.£.) 1646. 

a. A Knotted girdle, ending in tassels, encircled the 
loins 1849. 3. The yellow tassels on the hazel Miss 

Mitfokd. 

Comb. : t. -flower, («) a tassel-like flower 1 spec, the 
orange, scarlet, or yellowish blossom of Emilia sagit - 
tat a, family Com post tec, or the plant itself; (b) a shrub 
or tree of the genus l tig a ; .grass, an aquatic herb, 
Ruppia tuaritima , of which the seed-vessels are 
borne on clusters of pedicels ; -hyacinth, Afuscari 
comosum , the stalk and flower of which resemble a t. 
Hence Taasel(l)ed (tae-a’ld) a. 1611. 

Tassel, torse! (t*Vl, t^s’l, t^us'l), sb* 
1632. [a. OF., mod.F. tasseau — It. tassello a 

bit of stone or wood to stop a hole L. taxil- 
lus a small die.] Arch. A short board or 
1 templet ’ placed under the end of a beam or 
other timber where it rests on brickwork or stone- 
work. 

Tassel (tse-s'l), v. late ME. [f. Tafsel 
sb. 1 ] x. trans. To furnish or adorn with or as 
with a tassel or tassels. 9. intr. Of maize and 
sugar-cane : To form 4 tassels \ i. e. to flower, 
bloom. Chiefly U.S . 1785. 

Tassets (tse-sets), sb. pi. 1834. [ad. F. tas - 
seite\ see Tasse.] — iasses; see Tasse. (Only 
in recent archaeological or romantic use.) 

Taste ftr*st), sb.l ME. [a. OF. fast touch- 
ing, touch, f. taster (mod.F. tdter) Taste r.] 
I. ti. The sense of touch, feeling (with the 
hands, etc.) ; the act of touching, touch, late 
ME. +2. A trying; atrial, test -1633. II. +1. 
The act of tasting or perceiving the flavour of a 
thing with the organ of taste ; the fact of being 
tasted -1766. b. tranif The means of tasting ; 
hence, such a small quantity as admits of being 
tasted ; a very small quantity (esp. of spirits), 
a sip 1530. c .fig. A slight experience, received 
or given ; a slight show or sample of any condi- 
tion or quality, late ME. 9 . The faculty or 
sense by which that particular quality of a thing 
described in 3 is discerned; one of the five 
bodily senses, late ME. 3- That quality or 
property of a body or substance which is per- 
ceived when it is brought into contact with 
certain organs of the mouth, etc., esp. the 
tongue ; savour, sapidity ; the particular sensa- 
tion excited by anything in this manner, 
late ME. 

x. The Fruit Of that Forbidden Tree, whom mortal 
last Brought Death into the World, and all our woe 
Milt. a. Second childishnesse, and meere obliuion, 
Sana teeth, sanaeves, sans t., aana euery thing Shahs. 
3. Iron, has a styptic t. f very sensible 1800. Jig I 
haue.. forgot the t. of Feares Shahs. The poems 
leave a nasty t. in the mouth ; the t. of a snarl and a 
sneer 1904. 

HI. +1. Mental perception of quality; judge- 
ment, discriminative faculty. Obs. exc. as in 
3 below -1692. 9. The fact or condition of 

liking or preferring something ; inclination, 
Iking for\ f appreciation 1477. 3. The sense 

of what is appropriate, harmonious, or beauti- 
ful ; esp . discernment and appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature or art ; spec, the faculty of 
perceiving and enjoying what is excellent in art, 
literature, and the like 1671. b. Style or man- 
ner exhibiting aesthetic discernment ; good or 
bad aesthetic quality; the style or manner 
favoured in any age or country 1739. 

a. Whoever hath a t. for true humour Swift. The 
other girl is more amusing, more to my t. Lytton. 3. 
No, no, hang him, he has no Taste Congrkvi; A 
fine Musical t. ia soon dissatified with the Harmonica 
1834. b. Nothing could be. . 4 in better t.' Disrakll 
I t was. .built something in the Moorish t. 1843. 

attrib. and Comb. : t. -beaker, -bud, -bulb, -gob- 
let,. one of the flask-shaped bodies in the epithelium 
of the tongue, believed to be organs of taste ; t-P&per, 
in the (old) Greats examination at Oxford, the paper 
in which passages were set from the classical authors 
for critical and exegetical treatment. 

Taste ft/«st),i£.2 U.S. local. 1788. [Origin 
obsc.] A kind of narrow thin silk ribbon used 
for edge-binding 1 now commonly called taffeta- 
binding. 

Taste (tAst), v. [ME, tasten, x. OF. taster 
to touch, feel t— Com. Rom. or late pop. L. 
* tas tare, app. f. *taxitare, freq. of taxare to 
touch, feel, etc. ; see Tax vJ] L +1. trans . 
To try, examine, or explore by touch ; to fed j 
to handle ^1648. ta. trams. To put to the proof ; 
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to try, tost -167a b. spec. Shipbuilding \ To chip 
(a plank or timber) with an aaze for the purpose 
of nnding any defects 1711, 3 'fig* To hare ex- 
perience or knowledge of ; to experience, (eel ; 
to have a slight experience of ME, fto. To hare 
Carnal knowledge of -1752. 

3. You have tasted the Pleasures of the Town 1693. 
b. Cymb. 11. iv. 57. 

XL 1. tram. To perceive by the sense of taste j 
to perceive or experience the taste or flavour of 
ME. To perceive as by the sense of 

taste -1616. e. absol. or intr. To experience or 
distinguish flavours; to have or exercise the 
sense of taste, late ME. a. transf. ( trans .) To 
perceive by some other sense, esp. smelt Now 
only pott. or dial. 1656. 3. To try the flavour 

or quality of by the sense of taste; to put a 
small quantity of (something) mto the mouth 
In order to ascertain the flavour, etc. ; spec, to 
test the quality of by tasting, for tradepurposes. 
Also absol. ME b. spec, {trans.) To test or 
certify the wholesomeness of (food provided) by 
tasting it ; also absoL to act as taster to a person 
*595' c. fig. To make trial of as by the sense 
of taste ; to try the quality of. Also absol or 
intr. late ME. 4. To have or take a taste of 
(food or drink) ; to eat or drink a little ; but 
often by meiosis, simply for * eat * or 4 drink 
Negatively, not to t. — not to eat or drink at 
all. ME 5. To like the taste of (usu. fig .) ; to 
like, take pleasure in ; formerly sometimes in 
neutral sense: to appreciate. Now arch, or 
dial 160$. 0. intr. Of a substance t To have 

a taste of a specified or implied kind ; to have 
a taste or flavour of 1552. b. fig. To partake 
of the nature, character, or quality of \ to savour 
of 1599. 7. trans. To impart a taste or flavour 
to. Now rate. 1577. 

x. This da ye am 1 foil re score yea re olde. How 
■bulde I ..taut what 1 eate or dnrakeT Co vs* dal* 
a Sam. xix. 35. b. Nay, then 1 1. a Trick in ’t B. Jons. 
C. O, you are aicke of selfe-loue, MaluoLio, and X. 
with a distemper'd appetite Shaks. a. To U the cold 
breath of the earliest morn Kinglakk. 3. The ale 
toaster to teast the ale before they sell it 1604. b. 
How did he take it [poison] f Who did t, to him T 
Shaks. c. O taist and so how frendly the Lorde is 
Covmdalb. Ps. xxxiiL 9. 4 . 1 often, .t. a cup of Ale 
there Walton. 5, The Kin* seemed to V the Duke 
of Grafton, and commended Ins parts 1768. & Let 

bun drink deeply, .nor grumble if it taste th of the 
cork 1871. b. The place, the air Tastes of the nearer 
north Clough. 7. We will have a bunch of radish 
and salt to t. our wine B. Jons. 

T. of: a. » II. 3. b. = II. 7- c. - 1. > 
Tasteable, testable (tfi-stfib’l), a. 157 a. 
[£. Taste v. + -able.] x. Capable of being 
tasted. to. Pleasant to the taste -1791. 
Tasteful (t#-stful), a. i6ir. [f. Taste 
sb. 1 + -fulJ ti . Having the capacity of tasting 
or trying. Crash aw. a. Having an agreeable 
taste ; palatable, toothsome, tasty. Now rare. 
x6ix. 3. Having or showing good taste, as a 
person ; displaying good taste, as a work of art, 
etc. 1756. 

a T. food 1747. A L dish 1887. 3* The t, pencil of 
Stothard 1816. The t. publisher of the * Aldino Poets ' 
1849. Hence Ta-stefuMy ado., -neas. 

Tasteless (tA-stUs), a. 1591. [f. Taste 
si. 1 ■ -less.] x. Destitute of the sense of taste ; 
unable to taste. Also fig. Now rare. a. With- 
out taste or flavour; insipid x6ix. 3. Devoid 
of good taste ; of things, showing want of good 
taste 1676. 


ficiaT end decaying civilisation Kingsley, Hence 
Ta'stelessdy adv., -neaa. 

Taster * (tA’suj). late ME [orig. a. AF. 
tastour mm OF. tasteur , f. OF. taster ; later, f. 
Taste v. +-h?r *.] i. One who tastes, or tries 
the quality of a thing by tasting; j fee. one 
whose office, business, or employment la to test 
by taste the quality of victuals sold to the public, 
as ales, wines, teas, etc. 1440. a. A domestic 
officer whose duty it is to taste food and drink 
about to be served to his master. In order to 
ascertain their quality, or to detect poison, late 
ME ■$. An implement by which a small por- 
tion of anything is taken for tasting, a. A 
small shallow cup of silver, for tasting wines, 
late ME b. An instrument by which a small 
portion Is taken from the interior of a cheese ; 
a skewer fortesting the eondition of bams 1764. 
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4. A small portion of food, etc^ for a sample 
xSad. 

a. Prince* bar* their teeters hdom they eat, leet 

there should be poison in the dish 166s, 

|| Taster* (ta-stw)* 1884. [G., feeler, 

antenna, £ tasten to feek touch.] Zool. In 
certain Hydrosoa, A modified sooid situated on 
the polyp-stem, and somewhat resembling the 
polypi tes, but having no mouth ; a hydrocyst 
or feeler. 

Tasting (tS itiij), vbl. sb. ME [-ino 1 .] 
x. The action ot the vb. Taste; bow, the 
action o i Taste v. II; talso formerly, the 
faculty or sense of taste, and the quality of a 
substance so apprehended. a. quasi-masr. A 
small portion taken to try the taste ; a taste 
(esp. of spirituous liquor) 1536. 

Comb, t {.-knife, a chsase-taster. 

Taste jftA'sdi), a. Now colloq. and dial. 
1617. [f. Taste x. Pleasing to the 

taste ; appetizing, savoury. a. Tasteful, ele- 
gant. Now rare. 176a. 

1. At bird, that pheasant 1705. a [The sflkj is at 
once rich, t., and quite the thing Golds is. Hence 
Ta-etlly ado. Tattiness. 

Tat (tset), sb. 1 slang. 1688. [Origin tmkn.] 
pi. Tats r Dice ; esp. false or loaded dice. 

TEt (tit), sb* India. Also taut. 1820. 
[Hindi fit. 1 Coarse canvas made from various 
fibres, esp. jute, and used as sacking. 

Tat, tatt (tset), sb* India. 1840. Short 
for Tattoo sb.*, a native pony of India. 

Tat, sbfi, in phr. tit for tat : see Tit. 

Tat, v. Also tatt. 184a. [Origin unkn.] 
intr. To do tatting, trans . To make by tatting. 

Ta-ta (tseta*), int. 1837. A nursery ex- 
pression for 1 Good-bye * : also used playfully 
by adults. 

Tatar : see Tartar.* 

UTatou, tatu (ta ttt). 1568. [Native name 
in. Tupi.] An armadillo. b. In comb, with 
defining words, applied (in Tupi and Guarani) 
to various species, as ta touay’ (tatou-Aiba), 
the wounded armadillo; ta-touhou*, taton- 
pe ba, * Peba. 

Tatter (tsetw), sbA late ME [OfScand. 
origin; cf. ON. -\taturr (later IceL tpturr, 
tOturr), pi. tdtrar tatters, rngs.1 x. An irregUr 
larly tom piece, strip, or scrap of cloth or similar 
substance, hanging loose from the main body, 
esp. of a garment ; more rarely applied to the 
separate pieces into which a thing is torn ; a 
rag. In ft. often — tattered or ragged clothing : 
rags. +a. transf. A person wearing Uttered 
or ragged clothes ; a tatterdemalion -1637. 

x. fig. To see a robustious Pery-wlg-psted Fellow, 
tear® * Passion to Utters, to verie ragges Shaks. 

Tatter, sb* rare. i88r. [L TAT o.] One 
who tats or does tatting. 

Tatter (tae-tai), v. late ME [app. * back- 
formation from Tattered.] trans. To tear or 
reduce to tatters ; to make ragged ; to tear in 
pieces, b. intr , To be or become tattered 1595. 
fig. A Nation so exhausted and Uttered by divisions 
163a. 

Tatterdemalion, -demalllon (twrUad/- 
m^ lian, -mse-lian). 1608. [£ Tattbr sb. 1 , or 
more prob. Tattered *.,+a factitious de- 
ment suggesting a descriptive derivative.] A 
person in tattered clothing ; a ragged or beg- 
garly fellow; a ragamuffin. Also attrib. or 
as adj. 

Tattered (twtaid), a., fpl. a. late ME. 
[app. otig. £ Tatter sb . 1 +-ed ■.] +x. Having 
* utters \ jags, or long pointed projections; 
denticulated ; slashed or Wi mated, as a gar- 
ment -1501. a. Torn or rent so as to hang in 
Utters; ragged 1596. 3. transf. Having Uttered 
or ragged garmenU 1623. t4- Of a ship, build- 
ing, or other solid structure: Dilapidated, 
battered, shattered -1798. fb. Of troops: 
Routed and broken up -1738. 
a Crowds of People la t. Garments Addison. 3, 
Tbit it tbs man alft. and torn Nuretry Rhyme. 4. 
[He] warns Ids t. fleet to follow home wydw. 1 do 
not like rained, t. cottages Jane Aostnm. 

Tutting (tetiq). 184*. [Origin uukn.1 

A. sb. A kind ofknotted lace, netted- whh a small 
flat shuttle-shaped instrument Itofe Stout sew- 
ing-thread i ; used for edging or trimmltig, etc, 

B. vbl. sb. The action Or process ef nra fc t sg this. 
Also attrib., as t. -cotton, -chat fie. 


TAUNT 

Tftttl. si. 1309. [t a«Bt 1 The 

action of tatthng; idle or frivolous talk; chatter, 
gossip. Also with a and pi. (now ram). 

Like olde whies tales, m tattles i6*e. They, .told 
th* t. sf tha day Swum 

Tattle (t»*tT), v. 1481. [Ult. onomato- 
poeia. d MFtan. tatelen, LG. tateln, t&tein 
to gabble, cackle.] fx. intr. To speak hesitat- 
ingly, falter, stammer ; esp. to prattle as a young 
child, a. Tastier small talk ; to talk idly or 
lightly; to chatter, babble; to chat, gossip 1547. 
3* To talk without reticence so as to reveal 
private affairs. (Now uso with mixture of 
sense a.) 1581. 4. trams. To utter, say, or tell 

over in tattling. Now rare. 1588. 

a 1 must tail yon, dr, you have tattled long enough 
Drvdkn. 3. She never tattled 187& 

Tattler (tm-tloA 1550. [f. Tattle v. + 
-ex *,] x. One who tattles ; an idle talker ; a 
gossip; a telltale, ta. slang. A striking watch, 
a repeater; a watch in general -1844. 3. Ormttk. 
Any of the sandpipers of the genus Totanus or 
subfamily Totaninu ; so called from their voci- 
ferous cry 1831. 

Ta ttling, fpl. a. 1576. [£ as prac. + 
-ino a .1 That tattles ; chattering ; gossiping ; 
Ule-telling. Hence Ta*ttllngly adv. 

Tattoo 1644. [In 17th c. taf- 

too . a Du. taptoe in same sense ; f. tap ffie Up 
(of a cask) + toe — doe toe * shut \] x. biiU A 
signal made, by beat of drum or DUgle-call, in 
the evening, for soldiers to repair to their quar- 
ters in garrison or tents In camp. b. A military 
entertainment consisting of an elaboration of 
the Uttoo by extra music and military exercises, 
usu. at night and by torch or other artificial 
light 174a. e. A drum-beat In general, as a 
means of raising an alarm, attracting attention, 
etc. x688. a. transf. A beating or pulsation as 
of a drum ; the action of beating, thumping, or 
rapping continuously upon something 1755. 

a. Beginning to play a rapid t. with bar faat 
Thacxbsav. Phr. Deoils t., the action of idly tap- 
ping or drumming with the fingers, ate. upon a table 
or other object, in an irritating mannas, or aa a sign 
of vexation, impatience, or the like. 

Tattoo (tset*-). sb.* 1777. [In 18th c. 

tattaow, tattow (tatan*), a. Polynesian ta’fa*.] 
The act or practice of Uttooing the skin (see 
the vb.) ; the mark or design made by tattooing. 
Tattoo (tse*tw), sb* India. (6 99. [a. 

Hindi tal( d.] A native-bred Indian pony. 
Tattoo-, v. 1 1780. [f. Tattoo jM] x. 
trans. To beat (a drum, etc.) ; to strike (some- 
thing) with a succession of blows, to thump, 
a. intr. To beat as upon a drum 1806. 
Tattoo*, v.* 1769. [£ Tattoo j£. a ] tram. 
To make permanent marks or designs upon the 
skin by puncturing it and inserting a pigment 
or pigments x practised by various tribes of low 
civilization, and by individuals in civilised com- 
munities. Hence Tattoo ‘er, 

||Tatty (tse*ti), sb. India. 179a. [a. Hindi 
(a(lu) A screen or mat, usu. made of the roots 
of the fragrant cuscus grass, which is placed in 
a frame so as to fill up the opening of a door or 
window, and kept wet, in order to cool and 
freshen the air of a room. 

Tail (tffi tan). ME [a. Gr. rod, name of 
the fetter T in the Greek alphabet; see T, the 
letter.] x. The name of the fetter T in the 
Greek, Hebrew, and ancient Semitic alphabets. 
Often in the sense * last letter as tan was orig. 
in Greek, and continued to be in Hebrew, etc. 
a. A mark of the shape of the fetter T, a Sl 
A nthony's cron; a figure of this as a sacred 
symbol ME. a* The Aroer. toad-fish {Batrachus 
tan) t so called from having tnaritings resem- 
bling the letter T. 

Comb, t tau-croaa - sense a 
|| TRW (ten -bah 1913. [O., dove.] A type 
of Genhan aeroplane. 

Taught (tjt), fpl. a. ME Pa. t and pa. 
pole, of Teach v. 

Taunt (tfint), sb. 1509, [Origin obsc. ; 
perh. from F*. tasU four toast tit for tat ; henoe, 
primarily, 1 a return thrust, on effective rriefcir 
- ^ fi.I - “ ' 


der\] ft. In pht. t. j 


fbripe*+’)t.,KkoforVkA 
tit for tat, in repfy or rejoinder -xdao. (Also 


+». A smart or c 
>5. g. An insulting of 

t a 


saewer tor testing the eondition of hams 1784. I Also attrib., as t. •cotton, -shuttle. 1 prorowsg grog or sarcasm ; a mooning or 

(men), a (pass), uu Qomfy o (cart). { (Fr. chef)* a(cvsr). sl ffi^oyo). #(Fr. e and* vie)* I (s it), i (Psfehs). 9 (whet). f(g*\ 
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scornful reproach or challenges a easting of 
something in any one's teeth 1599. tb. tram sf. 
An object of scornful gibes {biblical) -x6xx* 

3. Have 1 liu'd to stand at the L of one that makes 
Fritters of English f Shajcs. With ireful taunts each 
other they oppose Pore. b. Jer. xxiv. o. 

Taunt (tgnt), a, 1579. [Origin obsc.] 
Want. Of masts s Excessively tall or lofty. 
Taunt (t{nt), v* 1513. [See Taunt sb*] 
+1. inir. To make an effective rejoinder ; to 
exchange banter -1548. +3. trams. To f chaff ' , 
banter -1596. 3. To reproach (a person) with 
something in a sarcastic, scornful, or insulting 
way 1560. b. intr. To utter taunts or stinging 
reproaches X560. 4. trams. To drive or get by 

taunting ; to provoke 1813. 

3. They taunted him with cowardice Froudk. 4. 
Proscribed at home, And taunted to a wish to roam 
Bvbom. Hence Tau'nter. 

Taunting, ppl, a, 1548. [-ino * ] That 
taunts or reproaches provoking! y. 

They accompanied their notice. . with everykind of 
Insolent and t. reflection Bubkb. Hence Tau/nt- 
ingly adv. 

Taurlc (t§*rik), a, 1816. [f. Gr. ravpot or 
L. taunts + - 1 C.] Taurine. 

Taurid (tf-rid). 1888. [£. Taurus, after 
Leonid, Perseid.] Astron, In pi* A system 
of meteors which appear to radiate from a point 
in the constellation Taurus about the noth of 
November. 

T&tiriform (tg'rifpnm), a* 1701. [ad. L. 

tauriformis , f. taunts ; see -FORM.] Having 
the form of a bull. 

Taurine (t$- rain), sb* 1849. [f. Tauro- in 
Taurocholzc + -INK 8 .] Chem , A neutral 
crystallisable substance, CjH 7 NSO„ amido- 
ethyl-sulphonic add, obtained in z8a6 by L. 
Gmelin from ox-bile, and contained in the bile 
of most other animals, resulting from the trans- 
formation of taurocboiic add under the Influence 
of adds and 

Taurine (tg-roln), a* 1613. [ad. L. tauri- 
hhj, L taunts ; see -ins L] Of, pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or resembling a bull. 

Tauro^ repr. Gr. ravpo -, comb, form of 
ravpot (— L. taunts) bull, occurring in a few 
words derived from Greek, and modern chemi- 
oal terms. 

Tauro’bolv |L UmrcMum* f. Gr. raxpofibhat} 
the sacrifice of bulla. Taurocho'lle a., Chem. in t. 
acid , an add (CmHtfNSOv) found in the bile of the ox 
and of most animals, mostly together with gtycocholic 
add. Tatrrocol(ljGr. ravpoxoAA* 1. glue made from 


to tauronmehy. 

|| Taurus (t$*rife). late ME. [L.] Astron* 

a. The second of the zodiacal constellations, 
the Bull, in which are included the groups of 
the Pleiades and Hyades. b. Also, the second 
of the divisions or signs of the Zodiac, Into 
which the sun enters on or near the 91st of 
April t orlg. Identical with the constellation. 
Symbol 8. 

Taurytic (tflri’lik), a* 1868. [f. L. taunts 
+-YL + -IC.] them, in t acid, a colourless oil 
(CfHgO) obtained together with phenol from 
human urine and that of cows and horses. 
Taut, taught (t$t), a. ME. {The same 
word as ME tofi, perh. an altered form of titti 
Tight, under the hifiasmes of tope* ' drawn', 
pe. pple. of Tee v, 1 ] ti. Tense, as a surface ; 
tight, distended -x6xa» a. Tightly drawn, as 
by longitudinal tension ; stiffs tense, not dank 
1004. b. Tightly or trimly done up) put into 
good order. Of a personi Neat In appearance. 
1870. a fig, Of n person t Strict or severe as 
to duty 1833. 

a The hawser va« as L as a bowstring Stevemso*. 

b. A fair wind, and the ship t. and trim 1887. Hence 
Taotiy ado. Taurtneae. 

TitoSogoricnl (t$t/gyrikAl), a. non cr-md. 
stos. [L Tamro-, after Allegorical. 1 Ex- 
pr ante g the same subject but with adi Sbiwaee) 
<m 10 sriri aphoricai, etc. Cole RIDGE. 

Tantan (tjt’n), o. 1814. [t Taot a + 

•inf] trams* and indr, To mane, nr become, 

a vowel property taut*, 
mm* Gr. tavxo-, comb, form of ra&rd, coatr. 
aft^mftrl theaamei noaaning in Tautology, 
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Tautomerism, and their derive.) also in 
Various rare technical words. 

Tauto^ou'ai&n, -tone ad/s. (C eccL Gr.Tavrootf- 
trios, L ovala essence], TkeoL haring absolutely the 
same essence. Tauto’phony [med. Gr. TavTojmvia, 
f. fandj voice], repetition of the same (vocal) sound 1 
so Tautophonie, -al adj*. repeating the same 
round. Tautozo*nal a., Cry si. belonging to or 
situated in the same cone. 

T autochrone (tj'tdTcr^n). 1774. [f. 

TAUTO + Gr. xpSvos time.] Math. That curve 
upon which a particle moving under the action 
of gravity (or any given force) will reach the 
lowest (or some fixed) point in the same time, 
from whatever point it starts. So Tauto*chro- 
noua a , having the character of a t. ; occupying 
the same time ; isochronous. 

Tautog (tptfg). Also tautaug. 1643. 
[ad. Narragansett tauLauog, pL of taut, name 
of the fish.] A labroid fish, Tautoga americana 
( T. onitis), also called black-fish or oyster-fish , 
abundant on the Atlantic coast of N. America, 
and esteemed for food. 

Tautologic (l^tilp'dgik), a . rare • 1818. 

[f. Gr.rairrokoyia Tautology + -ic.] «= next x. 
Tautological (t§t*V’ , d5&&l), a. 1600. [f. 
as prec. + -ic al.] i . Pertaining to, characterised 
by, involving, or using tautology ; repeating the 
same word, or the same notion in different 
words. a. Of an echo: Repeating a sound 
several times. Now rare or Obs, 1677. Hence 
Tautolo'gically adv. 

Tautologize (tQtp lSdjoiz), v. 1607. [f. 
next + -IZE. j intr. To repeat the same thing m 
the same or different words ; to use tautology. 
Hence Tauto'logism, the use or practice of 
tautology; an instance of (his. Tauto'logiat, 
one who practises tautology. 

Tautologous (t£t*rl 5 gos), a* 1714. [f. Gr. 
TadnoKbnfot (f. rahrb the same + -Ao-yor saying) 
+ -OUS.] - TAUTOLOGICAL I. 

Tautology ftgtp-iadgi). 1579. [ad. late L. 
tautologia , a. Gr. ralroKoyla, f. ralrro\ 6 yot 
(see prec.).] a. A repetition of the same state- 
ment, b. The repetition (esp. in the immediate 
context) of the same word or phrase, or of the 
same idea or statement in other words : usu. as 
a fault of style. With a and pi*, an instance of 
this. c. Applied to the repetition of a statement 
as its own reason, or to the identification of 
cause and effect 1659. d. transf A mere repe- 
tition of acts, incidents, or experiences 1650. 

b. That viJlanotia t. of lawyers, which is the scandal 
of oar nation Wesley. d. Our whole Life as hat a 
nauseous T. 1687. 

Tautomerism (t$tfm8riz’m). 1S85. [f. 

Gr. rafiro- Tauto + pipes part, after Isome- 
rism.] Chem* The property exhibited b; 
tain organic compounds of behaving in dill 
reactions as if they possessed two for more) 
different constitutions, that is, as if the atoms 
of the same compound or group were arranged 
in two (or more) different ways, expressible by 
different structural formulae (e. g. the group 
— CHrC(OH)— ,«**— CH f .CO — , in ethyl aceto- 
aeetate). Bo Tan a tomer, any one of the forms 
of a tautomeric com pound in relation to another. 
Tautomeric (t$t*me*rik) a, pertaining to or 
exhibiting t. 

Tavern (taeva m). ME [a. OF. tavtrm 
— L. taken m but, booth, etc., also a tavern or 
inn.] 1. In early use, a public house or tap- 
room where wine was retailed ; a dram-shop 
now - Public house a b. fa. A shop or 
workshop attached to, or (often) under* a dwel- 
ling-house* dial* -1703. 

Taverner (tsenramaj). ME* [a AF^*OF. 
tavtmur, t taverns Tavern.] x. A tavern- 
keeper. arch* fs. Oak who frequents taverns ; 
a tinnier — xdxa. 

fTaST/Al runs. 156a. [£ Taw w.] X. 

Tawed leather j white leather. a. A thong, 
whip. [app. the sing, of Taws, Tawse.] -1853. 
Taw (t$), sb. * 1709. {Origin obse. ] A 


Ing that with which the player shoots, b. 
f*, often pi* A game played with aneh 
maitdea 1709. c* Toe line fran which the 
players shoot la playing the game 1740. 

Taw (tO), v* [OR tamum 1 — OTeot. 
a (of. Da tomotm ; Goth tampan to 
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make).] 1. trams . To prepare or dress (some 
raw material) for use, or for further manipula- 
tion ; e. £• to soften (hides) by beating, to heckle 
(hemp), etc. a. spec. To make (skins) into leather 
by steeping them in a solution of alum and salt ) 
the product is white and pliant, and is known 
as alum, white, or Hungarian leather M E t8« 
fig* To treat (a person; abusively or with con- 
tumely -1549. b. To nog. Obs. exc. dial. 1600. 

Tawdry (t§*dri) f sb* and a. 161a. [As sb.* 
Short for Tawdry LACE ; hence referring to tha 
showy but cheap quality of these in the 17th c.] 
A. sb . ti. Short for next. Drayton. 9. Cheap 
and pretentious finery 1680. 

t. Of which the Naldes, and the blew Nereides make 
Them Taudries for their necks Drayton, a. A poor 
bedizened creature, clad in t. 1867. 

B. adj. x« Of the nature of cheap finery) 
showy or gaudy without real value 1676. a. 
transf* Of persons or their condition : Tawdrily 
dressed or decked out ; cheaply adorned 1676. 
3. fig * esp. of style, diction, etc. ; hence of a 
speaker or writer: Pretentiously fine 2696. 

x. The high altar is wretchedly L 1859. a. Tan dry 
affected Rogues, well drest Wychkblky. 3. Tu but 
Taudry Talk, and next to very Trash Penn. 
fTawdry lace. 1548. [f. t (final letter of 
Saint ) -f A udrey.] °rig. St. Audrey* s lace, i.e. 
laoe of St. Audrey or Etheldrida (patron saint 
of Ely ) : A silk 1 lace ’ or necktie, much worn by 
women in the 16th and early 17th c. ; sometimes 
taken as a type of female adornments <-1750. 

Taudrtf Lace, so called from St. Audrey .who 
thought her self punished for wearing rich Necklaces 
of Jewels: and therefore women after that wore 
Necklaces of fine silk, called Taudrey laces Blount. 

Tawer (t$*ai). late ME [f. Taw v . ; see 
-ER >.] One who taws or who prepares white 
leather. 

Tawery (t$*arf). rare* 1830. [f. or as prec.] 
An establishment where skins are tawed. 

Tawny (tjfmi), a. and sb. [Late ME 
tauny , lawns , a. AF. taune , OF. tant, later 
tanni, *fonc6 comme le tan*, f. tan Tan sb.] 
Name of a colour consisting of brown with a 
preponderance of yellow or orange ; but former- 
ly applied also to other shades of brown. A. 
as adj. Having, or being of, this colour. 

A lion's A akin Cowrsa. A light end t wine 
Dickens. 

B. as sb. x. Tawny colour. In Her. mm Tenne. 
late ME +9. Cloth of a tawny colour -1587. 
3. — Tawny-moor. arch. 1660. Hence Tawni- 
neaa, t. quality or condition, 
t Taw-ny-moor. 1603. [f. prec. + Moor 
jA*] A name given to the tawny or brown- 
skinned natives of foreign lands ; prob. orig. to 
natives of northern Africa -1849. 

Taws* tawse (tjz), sb. Chiefly Sc. 1585. 
[app. pi. of Taw (but evidenced much 
earlier) ; occas. treated as a sing.l An instru- 
ment of family or school discipline, used in 
Scotch and some English schools, consisting 
of a leathern strap or thong, divided at the end 
into narrow strips. 

A pedagogue called Fates ..his fees are very high, 
•ad his tawse ere rather heavy Carlyle. Hence 
Tawse v* trams, to chastise with the t. 

Tax (tseks), sb * ME [app. C, next* In 
ME taxe and tasks Task sb. were at first al- 
most synonymous.] t . A compulsory contribu- 
tion to the support of government, levied on 
persons, property, income, commodities, trans- 
actions, etc., now at fixed rates, mostly propor- 
tional to the amount on whieh the contribution 
is levied. (In British practice few of the indi- 
vidual imposts are called by the name, the most 
notable being the Income tax, Land tax, 
and Property tax, also dog-t., match-t., win- 
doubt. In V.S. * tax ' Is more generally applied 
to every federal, state, or local enaction ot this 
kind), a* fig. Something compared to a tax in 
its incidence, obligation, or burdensomeness^ 
an oppressive or burdensome charge, obliga- 
tion, or duty ; a burden, strain, heavy demand 
ibaS. tS- *• Task si. L eu ab, {rart) *2364. 
t4. A charge, accusation | oensure *1640. 

. A tax 4QB German ifawwi aacowaae honw manu- 
facture* Hums. Aui a said to ha dined when it ir 
immediately taken fyom income or capital^ aad indi- 
rect whan It Is taften from them by making thdr 
owner* pay for liberty to uae certain iflhkt or to 
mtmdum emrtaln privileges >840. a The gi — in a— al 
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the question . .justifies even a heavier t, on the reader’s 
attention 186a. Comb., as t.-coliector. 

Tax (tacks), v. ME. [a. OF. taxer or ad. 
L. tax are to censure, charge; to rate, value, 
etc. ; in med.Lt, also, to impose a tax.] L x. To 
determine the amount of (a tallage, fine, penalty, 
damages, etc.) ; to assess ; rarely, to impose, 
levy (a tax) ; also, to settle the price or value of. 
Obs. exc. in Law, to assess (costs). fa. To 
impose, ordain, prescribe (a thing) to a person ; 
also, to order (a person) to or to do something 
*18x4. 3. To impose a tax upon ; to subject 

to taxation ME. 4 .fig. To burden ; to make 
serious demands upon ; to put a strain on 167a. 

I. The costs to be taxed to the vttermost charge ap- 

proved due 150a. 3. The King cannot t. any by way 
of Loans Sim E. Cokr. The right of the people to be 
taxed entirely by their representatives 1857. 4. My 

ingenuity was often taxed lor expedients Kane. 

II. x. To censure; to reprove, blame (a per- 
son, his action, etc ) ; to accuse, charge ; to 
take to task, call to account ; freq. const, with. 

1 *a. To call in question ; to challenge, 
dispute (a statement, etc.) -1777. 

x. None shall t. me with base Perjury Dkyden. a. 
Prone to taxe Gods wisedom, and call him to our 
barre 1649. 

fUL Used in translations of the Bible as tr. 
Gr. dvoypAipo iv, to enter in a list, enrol -i6xx. 
Taxable (tae'ksab'l), a. {sb.) 1474. [*-F., 

f. taxer to tax + -ABLE. ] A. adj. +1. Liable to 
be assessed (to a tax, etc.); assessable -11569. 
9. Liable to be taxed ; subject to a tax or duty 
1583. fa. Liable to a charge or accusation; 
chargeable (with some fault) ; censurable, 
blamable -179a. 4. Law. Of legal costs or 

fees: Liable to be taxed or reduced by the 
taxing-master i8a8. B. sb , One who or that 
which is subject to taxation ; esp. in pi. persons 
or things liable to a tax. orig. U.S. x66a. 

a. To learn . . the t. capacities of their farms Cobbett. 
Hence Taxabi lity, Ta’xableness, t. quality or 
condition j liability to taxation. T&*xably adv. 

Taxaceous (tscksri a jas),a. 1846. [f. mod. 
L. Taxacese (f. L. taxus yew); see-ACKOUS.] 
Dot. Belonging to the family Taxacese, including 
the yew. 

T axaspidean (tseksaesprdz'&n), a. 1899. 
[f. mod.L. Taxasfidea (L Gr. to£is arrangement 
+ 6.0 iris shield) + -AN.] Omith. Belonging to 
the division Taxaspidea of passerine birds, 
having the metatarsus regularly scutellated 
behind. 

Taxation (tseksji’jnn). ME. [a. AF. 
taxacioun ■» OF. taxation , ad. L. taxationem, 
f. taxare.) 1. The fixing of the sum of an im- 
post, damages, price, etc. ; assessment, valua- 
tion. Obs. exc. Nisi. b. T. of costs, the allowing 
or disallowing, by certain officials of courts of 
law, of the charges made by solicitors or other 
persons (e.g. arbitrators) subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court 155a, 9. The imposition or 

levying of taxes (formerly including local rates) ; 
the action of taxing or the fact of being taxed ; 
also transf. the revenue raised by taxes. With 
a and pl. t an instance of this. 1447. +3. Accu- 
sation ; censure, reproof, blame -1653. 

Taxative (tae-ksktiv),*. rare. 1869, [ad. 
med. or mocLL. taxativus, f. ppL stem of taxare 
to Tax ; see -ative .1 Having the function of 
taxing ; of or pertaining to taxation. 

Taxator (tscksfi'tjfr). Hist . late ME. [med. 
L., f. tdxare to Tax.] - Taxes. 
f Ta x-cart. orig. taxed cart* 1795. [f. 
Tax sb. or taxed pa. pple. of Tax v. + Cast A] 
A two-wheeled (orig. springless) open cart 
drawn by one horse, and used mainly for agri- 
cultural or trade purposes, on which was charged 
only a reduced duty (afterwards taken off entire- 
ly) -1884. 

Taxeopodoua (tseksrVpAdas), a* 1887. 
[irreg. f. Gr. r&fis (gen. rd£caw) arrangement 
+ -voSot footed (f. wovs foot) + -OUS.] Zool. 
Having each one of the carpal or tarsal bones 
of one row articulated with one of the other 
row ; opp. to diplarthrous. So T&'xeopad a. 

« taxeopodous ; sb. a member of the division 
Taxtopoda of ungulate mammals, having this 
arrangement of the tarsal bones. 

Taxer, taxor (tsrk»i, -pi), late ME. [a. 
AF. taxour, f. taxer to Tax ; see -ek * ] f 1. 
An assessor -1695. b. spec. In the ancient uni- 


versities, an officer (one of two) who fixed the 
rents of students* lodgings. At Cambridge, 
they also regulated the prices of commodities, 
kept the standard of weights and measures, and 
punished those who offended in these matters. 
Now Hist. 2539. 9. One who levies a tax or 

taxes 1603. 

Tax-gatherer* arch, 1693. A collector 
of taxes. 

Taxi (tse'ksi), sb. 1907. Colloq. abbrev. 
of Taximeter; also of Taxi-cab, -plane. 

Comb. t. -dance U.S., a dance at which a partner 
may be hired t so t. -dancer. 

Taxi (tse'ksi), v. 19x4. [app. f. prec.] 1. 
To travel by taxi-cab 19x5. 9. Of an aeroplane : 
To run along the ground before taking off or 
after alighting 19x4. 

Taxlarch (tse*ksi,ajk). 1808. [ad. Gr. 
rafiapxot, f. Taxis + dpx* 1 *' to rule.] 

Anc. Gr. Hist. The commander of a taxis. 
Taxi-cab, taxicab (tseks^kseb). 1907 
[Short for Taximeter cab, and itself shortened 
to Taxi.] A cab for public hire, fitted with a 
taximeter; esp. a motor-cab so furnished. 
Taxicorn (tas'ksik^m), a. and sb. 1849 
[a. mod.L. Taxicomes pi., app. f. Gr. rdjfir 
arrangement, a row or scries + L, cornu horn.] 
Ent . A. adj. Having perfoliate antennae, as 
the beetles of the obsolete family Taxicomes. 
B. sb. A beetle of this family. 

Taxidermal (taeksida-imM), a. 1877. [f. 
Taxidermy + -al i.] Of or pertaining to 
taxidermy. So Taxlde'rmlc a . 1847. 

Taxidermy (tse’ksid 5 :jtmi). 1820. [mod. 
f. Gr. rd£ it arrangement + Sip/xa skin.] The 
art of preparing and preserving the skins of 
animals, and stuffing and mounting them so as 
to present the appearance, attitude, etc., of the 
living animal. Hence Taxide*nnist, one skilled 
in t. 

Taximeter (taeksl-mftoj). 1898. [ad. F. 
taximktre, f. taxe tariff + -mitre -METER.] An 
automatic contrivance fitted on a cab, etc., to 
indicate to the passenger at any point the dis- 
tance traversed and the fare due. 

attrib ., as t -cab, -driver. 

Taxin (tse'ksin). 1907. [f. L. taxus yew 

+ -IN *,] Chem . ' A resinous substance obtained 
from the leaves of the yew-tree’ (Watts). So 
Ta'xine (-ain), a poisonous alkaloid found in 
these leaves 1899. 

Ta xing, vbl. sb. late ME. [f. Tax v . + 
-ING. 1 ] The action of the vb. Tax. 

Comb. : t*-master, an officer in a court of law who 
examines and allows or disallows items in a solicitor's 
bill of costs when disputed. 

Taxinomy (tseksLnomi). 1865. A more 
etymological form of Taxonomy. 

Ta-xiplane. 1930. [f. Taxi sb. + Plane 

rAM A light aeroplane for public hire. 

II Taxis (tae’ksis). 1758. [a. Gr. ra£ is ar- 

rangement, f. rdaativ to arrange.] 1. Surg. A 
manipulative operation employed for replacing 
displaced parts, reducing hernia, eta 9. Anc . 
Gr. Hist. A company of soldiers, eap. foot- 
soldiers, variously answering in size to a modern 
company, battalion, regiment, or brigade 185a 
3. Biol. The reaction of a free organism to ex- 
ternal stimulus by movement in a particular 
direction 1904. 

Taxless (tarksUs), fl. 1615. [-less.] Free 
from taxes or taxation ; untaxed. 

Taxonomy (t®ksp*n6mi). i8a8. [ad. F. 
taxonomic , irreg. L Gr, rdfit Taxis -f ~vofxia 
distribution.] Classification, esp. In relation to 
its general laws or principles ; that department 
of science# or of a particular science or subject, 
which consists in or relates to classification. 
So Taxonomer, a scientific classifier. Taxo- 
no mic, -al adjs. classificatory. Taxo'nomiet — 
taxonomer . 

Ta*x(-)pay.er* 1816, One who pays a tax 
or the taxes generally ; one who is liable to taxa- 
tion ; in U.S. including local rate-payers. 
|Tayassu,tay&$u(t£,y&ft£‘). 2698. [Tupi 
tayapu ■» tania-eater, f. taMa, taja , Tania + pr 
to eat.] The Common or Collared Peccary, 
DicotyUs torquatus (D. tajacu), 

|| Tayra (tai-ri). 2854. [Tnpi tairaf\ Na- 


tive name In Brasil of a mammal of the weasel 
family, Galera barbara . 

IITazza (tantsa). 7 V. tazze (tattsr). 289a 
[ It., app. a. Arab, (ass, tassah basin ; see Tass *.] 
A shallow ornamental bowl or vase ; prop., one 
supported on a foot. 

T.B., colloq. abbrev. of Tuberc LZ-bacsI/us, 
pop. of Tuberculosis. 

Tcheka, che(-)ka (tJHcti). 2991. [Russ., 
L the names (tche, ka) of the initial letters of 
tchrexvytehdinaya kommtssiya extraordinary 
commission,] An organization set up in 1927 
under the Soviet regime in Russia for the secret 
investigation of counter-revolution activities, 
superseded in 1999 by the Ogpu. 

Tchetvert (t(e*tvajt). 1544. [Russ., — quar- 
ter.] A Russian measure of capacity for grain. 
Tchick (tjik), sb. 1893. A representation 
of the click made by pressing some part of the 
longue against the palate and withdrawing it 
with suction ; prop, the unilateral palatal click 
used to urge on a horse, etc. So Tchick v. 
Tea(tr), sb. 1601. [prob. ad. Du. thee (fiom 
Malay) « F. thi, etc. ; ad. Chinese, Amoy dial. 
t'e * Mandarin ch'a (whence Pg. cha, etc.). In 
English orig. pronounced (ti), and sometimes 
spelt toy.] 1. The leaves of the tea-plant (see 
3), usu. in a dried and prepared state for mak- 
ing the drink (see 9) ; first imported into Europe 
in the 17th c. 1655. b. With qualifying words, 
denoting various kinds 1704. 9 . A drink made 

by infusing these leaves in boiling water, having 
a somewhat bitter and aromatic flavour, and act- 
ing as a moderate siimul.mt ; largely used as a 
beverage 1601. 3. The plant from which tea is 

obtained, a shrub of the genus Thea (now often 
included in Camellia ), family Temstraemiacex , 
with white flowers, and oval pointed slightly- 
toothed evergreen leaves; giown in China, 
Japan, India, and adjacent countries. (Now 
chiefly in comb., as t.-leaf, -plant.). 1663. 4. 

A meal or social entertainment at which tea is 
served ; esp. an ordinary afternoon or evening 
meal, at which the usual beverage is tea 1738. 
5. Used as a general name for infusions made 
in the same way as tea ; mostly used medicinally ; 
e.g. camomile senna t. 1665. 6. With de- 

fining words, applied to various plants whose 
leaves, flowers, etc. are used in the same way 
as tea (also to the leaves, etc. themselves, or the 
drink infused from them) 1727. 

1. A small parcel of most excellent t...to be sold . 
the lowest price is 30s. a pound 1680. b. Black t. ia 
exposed to the air for some time, so as to produce 
fermentation, before roasting. Green t. is roasted 
almost immediately after gathering, and often arti- 
ficially coloured. a. 1 did send for a cup of tee (a 
China drink) of which I never had drunk before 
Pki*ys. Here, thou, great Anna t whom three realms 
obey. Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes 
Tvs Pope 4 3 he now universally -honoured institu- 
tion of ‘five o'clock tea * 188a. High meat t. . see 
High a.. Meat sb. 5. Valerian, or rosemary, t. 
1783. Poppy t. 1893. 6. Arabian t., Cat ha edulis, 
whose leaves furnish a stimulating beverage used ia 
Arabia. Australian L, Botany Bay t., an Aus- 
tralian species of sarsaparilla, Smilax tlycyphylla , 
also called sweet tea. Brazil or Brazilian t., .S/a- 
chytarpha jamaicenst's. Labrador t., Ledum laid - 
fotium and L. palustrt. New Jeraey t., Ceano* 
thus americanus. New Zealand t*, Leptospermum 
scoparium. Oswego t., a N. Amer. aromatic la- 
biate, Monarda dtdyma , used as a tonic and stomachic* 
Paraguay t.. Ilex Paraguay etuis, used in S. America 
as a substitute for L Sweet t. = Botany Bay t. 

attrib. and Comb . : t. -dr inker f - duty , -planter, -shofl 
L-baaket, a basket containing tne requisites for 
afternoon 1. 1 -berry, the Amer . wintergreen Goal* 
theria procumbent, also called Canada t. or mouse* 
tain A f also, the fruit of this 1 -board (now local), a t- 
tray, esp. a wooden one 1 -bug, a destructive insect 
which infests tea-plants; -caddy, a small box formerly 
with divisions, for bolding t. i -cake, a light kind of 
fiat cake to be eaten at t. ; -canister m t.-caeuly | 
•clam, U.S. a very small clam 1 -clipper, a clipper or 
fast -sailing vessel formerly employed in the t.-trade| 
-(doth, a cloth used for wiping the utensils used for a 
meal after washing them; ip) afternoon a small 
table-cloth used at afternoon 1. 1 -cosy* a covering for 
a t.-pot to keep it hot | -fight, colloq. or slang, jo& 
name for a t.-party or t.-meeting 1 •gowtt# a special 
fashion of garment worn by girls and women at L t 
•house, a refreshment-house where t. Is served (esp. 
in China or Japan) 1 -kettle, a kettle in which water 
may be boiled for making 1. 1 -meeting, a public 
social meeting (urn. in connexion with a religious 
organisation) at which t. Is taken 1 -room, a room is 
which t. is served in a refreshment- house, etc.; notably. 
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that of the British House of Commons, the scene of 
numerous informal meetings of members! -scented 
a., having a scent like that of L (applied to a variety of 
rose) i -service, -set, a set of articles used in serving 
t. at table, comprising L-pot, milk-jug, sugar-basin, 
cups and saucers, etc. | -things sb. pi. articles used 
in serving L ; -time, the time at which the meal called 
t. is usu. taken ; •urn, an urn with a tap, placed upon 
a t. -table, to hold hot water for making t. 

Tea, v. colloq . 1819. [f. prec.] I. trans. 

To supply or regale with tea ; to give a tea to. 

a. intr, To driiik tea ; esp. to have ones tea 
1823. 

Teach (tftj), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. taught 
(t$t). [OE. tsbc(e)an (tsbh/e, getiht) : — OTeut. 
• taikjan , from an ablaut series +teik~, taik -, 
iik- to show, pre-Teut. *deig~, die-, also *deik~, 
in Skr. dip-, Gr. bttKvbvat, Asry/ia.J L ti. trans. 
To show -1567. a. Shipbuilding . (absol.) 
Of a line : To point in a particular direction 
1850. IL To show by way of information 
or instruction. 1. Tot. a thing s to impart or 
convey the knowledge of ; to give instruction or 
lessons in (a subject); +to make known (a 
message) OE. a. To t. a person a thing , a 
thing to a person (or agent ) : to communicate 
something to a person, by way of instruction ; 
fto inform OE. b. To show or make known to 
a person (how to do something) OE. c. Used 
by way of threat: To let a person know the 
cost or penalty of something 1575. 3. To t. a 

person or agent (with personal object only) : to 
impart knowledge to, give instruction to; to in- 
form. instruct, educate, train, school. OE. Tot . 
(a) school (now dial, and U.S.)\ to teacli in a 
school 1590. 4. absol. or intr. To communicate 
knowledge ; to act as a teacher OE. 

1. He cam first horn, .and |»er taute hegramer 1451. 
a. Thynges that I shal teche the Lydg. 1 am bring 
taught French 1825. b. Education .means teaching 
children to be clean, active, honest, and useful Ruskin. 
C. I'll t. you to be too clever, my lad 1889. AH 
Nations they shall t Milt, f To t. to : to train to. 
4. One that teacheih by publiqua Authority Hobbes. 

Teachable (trtjab 1), a . 1483. [f. Teach 
v. + -able.] fx. Able to teach -1695. a. 
Capable of being taught (as a person) ; docile 
1483. 3- Capable of being taught (as a subject) ; 
that may be communicated or imparted by in- 
struction 1669. 

a. These old Greeks were L, and learnt from all 
the nations round Kingslky. 3. To teach you . . 
everything that is t. Ruskin. Hence Teachabi'lity, 
Tea*chableneaa, docility ; tiustructivcness ;thequa- 
lity of bring communicable by Instruction. Tea*ch- 
ably adv. 

Teacher (trtjxi). ME. [f. as prec. + -erL] 
One who or that which teaches or instructs ; 
spec, one whose function is to give instruction, 
esp. in a school. 

A t. of anatomy 799. His daily teachers had been 
woods and r ilia. .The sleep that is among the lonely 
hills Worusw. Hence Tea'chership, the office, 
function, or poaitiou of a L 

Tea*-chest, 174a [f. Tea sb. + Chest 

iA.»] ti. — tea-caddy -1850. a. A large box 
or chest of cubical form, lined with sheet-lead, 
in which tea is packed for transport i8ox. 
Tea'Ching, vbl. sb . ME, [t Teach v. + 
-ING 1 .] The imparting of instruction; the 
occupation or function of a teacher, b. That 
which is taught ; a thing taught, doctrine, in- 
struction, precept ME. 

Tea-cap* 1700. A cup from which tea is 
drunk ; usu. of small or moderate size, with a 
handle. 

Phr. A storm in a tern-cup, a great commotion in a 
circumscribed circle, or about e small matter. Hr nee 
Tea'cupful, as much as a taa-oup will hold, a gill. 

Tea--ga rdeo. 180a. I. An open-air en- 
closure, connected with a house of entertain- 
ment, where tea and other refreshments are 
served, a, A plantation in which tea-plants 
are grown 1882. 

Teague (tto, Ufe). colloq. Obs. or arch. 
1 66s,, [AngUdsed spelling of the Irish name 
Tadhf, variously pronounced (tig, tig, taig).J 
A nickname for an Irishman. 

Teak (tik). 1698. [ad. Pg. teen, sd. 
Malayalam tihha. ] t. A, Urge E. Indian tree 
Tectona grandis (family Vtrbanacese), with op- 
posite egg-shaped leaves and panicles of white 
flowers 1 more usu., its timber, a dark, heavy, 
oily wood of great strength and durability, used 
largely In the construction of ships and railway 
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carriages, and for other purposes ; distinctively 
called Indian t. a. Applied, usu. with defining 
word to other trees which produce strong or 
durable timber, or otherwise resemble the In- 
dian L 184a. 

a. African T., Oldfieldia a/ncann (family Kuphor- 
biacem ), or its wood, which is too heavy to be exclu- 
sively used in shipbuilding j T. of New Zealand, 
Vitex lift oralis. 

Teal (til). [ME. teU : — WGer. **»«'/»-.] 1. 
A small freshwater fowl, Querquedula or Anas 
crecca,or other species of the genus, the smallest 
of the ducks, widely distributed in Europe, 
Asia, and America ; also locally applied to other 
genera of th c Anatidse. Also as collect, pi b. 
The flesh of this bird as food 1475. a. With 
distinctive prefixes, applied to various species 
of Querquedula and allied genera 1678. 

a. American or Green- winged T., Q. carotinen - 
sis 1 Blue-Winged T. of N. and S. America, Q. die • 
cars or cyanoptera \ Garganey T., the Garganxy, 
Q. circus} Chinese T., the mandarin duck, Aix 
galericulata. Hence Tea’lery, a place where teal 
are kept and fattened. 

Tea'-leaf. 1756. The leaf of the tea- 
plant ; esp. in pi. the leaves after being infused 
to make the beverage. 

Team (tfm), sb. [OE. tlam ; — OTeut. 
*taumox, prob. from */augmoz the action of 
drawing, draught, from ablaut series *teuh- , 
tauh -, tuh-, to draw, L. ducere to lead.] 1 . +a. 
Child-bearing -ME. b. A family or brood of 
young animals ; now dial, applied to a litter of 
pigs, a brood of ducks OE. 

b. We have a few teams of ducks, bred in the 
moors G. Whitb. 

II. 1. Aset of draught animals ; two or more 
oxen, horses, dogs, etc. harnessed to draw to- 
gether. (PI., after a numeral, team.) OE. a. 

a . fig. Applied to persons drawing together 1614. 

b. transf. A number of persons associated in 

some joint action ; now esp. a definite number 
of persons forming aside in a match, e.g., in a 
football match or a 'tug-of-war* 1529. 3. Two 

or more beasts, or a single beast, along with 
the vehicle which they draw ; a horse and cart, 
or waggon with two horses. Now dial, and U.S. 
4. A flock of wild ducks or other birds flying in 
a line or string 1688. 

3. He was returning, .with a loaded 1. 1798. b .fig. 
(U S.) Usu. a whole {or full) t. 1833. 4. Like a long 

t. of snowy swans on high Dryden. 

IIL In Anglo-Saxon Law. a. In a suit for 
the recovery of goods alleged to have been 
stolen, the action or procedure by which the 
holder transferred or referred it back to a third 
person to defend the title to them ; vouching 
to warranty. Obs • exc. Hist. b. The right or 
prerogative of jurisdiction in a suit of Mam, 
together with the fees and profits thence ac- 
cruing; from the nth c. usually included in 
charters granting land (in which it regularly 
followed toll, esp. in the formula with sac and 
soc, toll and team, infangthief, etc.). 

Comb, i t.-work, (a) work done with a L of beast* ; 
(A) the combined action of a t of players, etc. : (c) 
work done by a t. of operatives: (d) work done by 
persons working as a team, i.e. with concerted effort. 

Team (tfm), v. 155a. [f. prec. IL] X. 

trans. To harness (beasts) in a team ; to yoke. 
9. To transport by means of a team. b. absol. 
or intr. To drive a team. U.S. 1841. c .fig. 
(U.S.) Tot. up with : to join forces with. 3. 
trans. To get (work) done by a team or teams 
of workmen ; to let (work) to a contractor who 
employs teams of workmen. U.S . 1877. 
Teamster (trmstw). 1779. [£ Team sb. 

+ -STER.] The driver or owner of a team . 
Tea --parity. 1778. A party assembled 
to take tea together ; a social entertainment at 
which tea is taken. 

Boston r.t the revolutionary proceeding (1773) when 
tea was thrown overboard in Boston harbour as a pro- 
test against British taxation! hence, a lively pro- 
ceeding. 

Tea-plant* 1797. - Tea sb. 3, 6. 

Tea-pot. 1705. A pot with a lid, spout, 
and handle, to contain an infusion of tea. 


II Teapoy (tfpoi). India, Also tepoy. 
1828, (f. Hindi tin , in comb. Hr- three + Pars. 
pal pal foot.] A small three-legged table or 
stand, or any tripod ; (by erron. association with 
tea), such a table with a receptacle for tea. 
Tear (tlu), sbX [OE. t&r, contr. from 


TEAR- 

earlier *teahr, *tea^(o)r\ eogn. w. Gr. 8 dope, 
UL daenma (L. lacrima).] x. A drop of the 
limpid fluid secreted by the laohrymatgland 
appearing in or flowing from the-eye'; chiefly 
as the result of emotion, esp. grief, but also of 
physical irritation or nervous stimulus : usu. In 
pi. b. As the visible feature of weeping : hence, 
put for this, or as the expression of grief or 
sorrow M E. 9. transf. and fig. A drop of any 
liquid ; spec, a drop or bead of liquid sponta- 
neously exuding OE. 3. spec. Applied to various 
gums that exude from plants in tear-shaped or 
globular beads, which then become solid or 
resinous OE. 4. Anything resembling or sug- 
gesting a tear ; e. g. (a) a defect in glass caused 
by a small particle of vitrified clay ; (A) a de- 
tonating bulb, or Prince Rupert’s drop 1832. 

s. There are also tears of joy 1855. h He must not 
flote upon his watry bear. .Without the meed of som 
melodious t. Milt. He gave to Mis'ry all he had, a 
t Gray. In tears, weeping, in sorrow or commisera- 
tion. s. 1 would these dewy teares were from the 
ground Shaks. 

attrib. and Comb., as t • drop ; t.-bag, (a) = t.-pit | 
(A) = t. -gland \ -bomb, -shell, a bomb or shell charged 
with lachrymatory gas; *gas, lachrymatory gasi 
-gland, the lachrymal gland ; -mask, a gas-mask i 
•pit, the lachrymal or suborbital sinus round in many 
species of deer, a fold or cavity beneath the inner 
corner of the eye, containing a thin waxy secretion. 

Tear (te»x), jA.* 1611. [f. Tear ».] 1. 

An act of tearing or rending ; the action of tear- 
ing ; hence, damage caused by tearing (or simi- 
lar violent action) : also used fig. In ref. to body 
or mind 1666. 9. concr . A torn part or place ; 

a rent or fissure 16x1. 3. a. A rushing gallop 

or pace 1838. b. A spree. U.S. slang. 1869, 

c. A rage or passion ; a violent flurry 1880. 

x. Phr. t. and wear, wear and t., including damage 
due to common use and ordinary wear t fig. The L 
and wear of the campaign is telling severely on the 
..Yeomanry 1901. 

Tear v. Pa. t. tore (tO«u), arch, and 

dial . tare (tS«*j). Pa. pole, torn (tpjn). [OE. 
teran, (tier, tseron, toren). OTeut. *teran was 
cogn. w. Gr. bipuv to flay, Slcr. dar- to burst] 
L 1. trans. To pull asunder by force (a body or 
substance, now esp. one of thin and flexible 
consistence, as cloth or paper), usu. so as to 
leave ragged or irregular edges ; to rend. b* 
transf. To make a (hole, etc.) by tearing 1593. 
c. To shatter, split, rive (a hard solid body). 
Now dial. 1582. fd. Phr. To t. a (the) cat : to 
rant and bluster. Shaks. 9. To wound or 
injure by rending; to lacerate OE 8. In 
various fig. applications ; esp. in later use. to 
split into parties or factions OE. b. Used of 
the effect of sounds, esp. loud or 1 piercing * 
noises, on the air, etc. 1592. c. To harrow, 
wound (the heart, soul, feelings, etc.) x666. 4. 
To t. (out) the hair in a frenzy of grief or anger 1 
now a hyperbolical expression OE. 5. To pull, 
wrench, or drag by main force from its attach- 
ment or fixed place ME. b .fig. To take or re- 
move by force or violence ; to force ; refi. to 
force oneself away X574. 0 . intr. To perform 

the act of tearing ; to make a tear Or rent 1526. 
7. intr, (for refi. and pass.) To become torn or 
rent ; dial, to burst asunder, split, snap 1526. 

1. He hath tome my gowne a foote and more 1530, 
The unpopular minister of finance was tom in pieces 
by the mob 1841. Phr. (vulgar slang). That's torn 
it, that has spoilt or ruined everything. c. Their 
Frigates., were torne in pieces and sunke 1589. a. 
Their defenceless Limbs the Brambles t. Dbydsm. 3. 
b. What noise or shout was thatT it tore the Skie 
Milt. That man torn by domestic affliction 18^9. 
5. By tearing up the Trees by the Roots 1699. Ships 
from iheir Anchors tom Adoisom. b. At length 
he tore himself away 1797. 7. The Boards will T. 

or Shake, which is in vulgar English, Split or Crack 
1 7 ° 3 - 

IL x. intr. fTo rant and bluster as a rois- 
terer ; fto vociferate ; to * go on * violently, to 
rave, to rage (dial.) x6ox. 9. To move with 
violence or impetuosity; to rush or * burst' 
impetuously or violently, colloq. X599. 

t. He goes through life, tearing, like a man pos- 
sessed with a devil Thackeray, s. This river tors 
down the narrow valley with headlong violence 1894, 

Tear-, the stem of Tear v, in comb*, as in 
toar-away etdj., characterized by impetuous 
speed, tearing; sb., one who or that which 
' tears ' or rushes away, or acts w ith great im- 
petuosity; tear-off adj., adapted to be tom off; 
sb„ a sheet or slip of paper so attached as to be 
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TE DEUM 


easily tom off; tearttramb, two species of 
Polygonum the halberd- leaved tear-thumb, P. 
arifilium , and the arrow-leaved, P. sagittatum ; 
so called from the hooded prickles on the 
petioles and angles of the stems. 

Tear-bottle (ti*M,by:t'l). 1658. A bottle 
containing tears (cf. Ps. lvi. 8) ; spec* m Lachry- 
matory B. x. 

Tearer(te»'rox). 1605. [£ Tears*. 4-er*.] 
x. One who or that which tears or rends. a. 
A person who tears or rushes along or about ; 
a ranter, roisterer, swaggerer, bully 1635. 
Tearfm (tfc-jrf&l), a . 1586. [f. Tear sb. 1 
4 -ful.] Full of tears ; weeping ; lachrymose. 
Sary and fearafull, yea penitent and tearefull 1597. 
Henoe Tea’rful-ly mdv^ -naan 
Tearla»(tl»\iles), a. 1603. [L Tear sb. 1 
4 -less.] Void of tears; shedding no tears, 
not weeping. Hence Tea*rleas-ly adv., -neaa. 
Tea*-roae* 1850. A variety (or group 
of varieties) of cultivated rose, derived from the 
species Rosa indica, var. odor at a, having flowers 
of a pale yellow colour, with a delicate scent 
supposed to resemble that of tea. (Orig. tea- 
scented rose,) b. The colour of this rose 1884. 
Teaxy (tl»*ri), a. late ME. [£. Tear sbA 
4-Y 1 .1 x. Full of or suffused with tears ; tear- 
ful. Mow col too, a. Of the nature of or con- 

sisting of tears {rare). late ME. 

Toaae, sb. 1693. [f. next.] x. The action 
of teasing, a. A person addicted to teasing. 
colloq ’. 185a 

Tease (t Tz\ v. [OE. tmsan to tear or pull 
to pieces, tease (wool, etc. ) : — OTeut. *taisfan.) 
x. trams. To separate or pull asunder the fibres 
of ; to comb or card (wool, flax, etc.) in prepara- 
tion for spinning ; to open out by pulling asun- 
der; to shred, b. To comb the surface of cloth, 
after weaving, with teasels, which draw all the 
free hairs or fibres in one direction, so as to 
form a nap 1755. •• To worry or irritate by 

persistent action which vexes or annoys ; now 
asp. in lighter sense, to disturb by persistent 
petty annoyance, out of mere mischief or sport ; 
to bother or plague in a petty way. Also absol. 
and intr, x 637. 

s. To ply The sampler, and to teize the htuwifee 
wool! Milt. a. Harry ceased to L and torment them 
with little tricks and deyioes of mischief x88t . fig. 
The earth.. constantly tented more to furnish .. luxu- 
ries, .than, .necessities Golosh. 

Teasel, teazle (trz’l), sb, [OE. tnsel, 
iitsl t — OTeut. *taisild, 1. *taio- (OE. tdesan 
to tease) with instr. suffix -£2.] x, A plant of 
the genus Dipsacus, comprising herbs with 
priddy leaves and flower-heads ; cap. Fullers' T. v 
D. / ullonum , the heads of which have hooked 
prickles between the flowers, and are used for 
teasing cloth (see a) ; Wild T-» D, sylvestris, 
having straight instead of hooked prickles, a. 
The dried prickly flower-head or bar of the 
fullers’ teasel (see x), used for teasing or dressing 
doth, so as to raise a nap on the surface, late 
ME. 3. trams/, K mechanical substitute for the 
natural teasel in cloth- working 1835. 

Comb, t t*fSramt, a frame in which t. heads are 
fixed for dressing cloth (so Aboard, •cylinder, 
-rod)* Henoe Te&mel, tea*sle v. irons, to rain a 
smooth nap on (cloth) with or as with teasels. 

Teaseler (tfs*Ui)« late ME. [£ prec. + 
" 4 cr *.] x. One whose occupation Is to teasel 
doth. a. An implement far teaseling 1607. 
Teaser (Usui). late ME. [f. Tease v, + 
-«B J .] One who or that which teases, in various 
senses, b. Local name of several birds which 
chase gulls and force them to disgorge their 
prey, as the skua 1833. s. Something that 
teases, of causes annoyance ; something diffi- 
cult to deal with, a 1 poser ’• colloq, X759. 
Te&'-opooa, 1686. A small spoon, ttsu. 
of silver or silvered metal, of a sise suitable for 
stirring tea or other beverage in a cup. Henoe 
Tea'spoonfiU, as much as a tea-spoon will 
hold ; In medical .prescriptions — x fluid-drachm. 
Teat (at). [ME. uu, tern, a. OF. uu, 
later (and mod.) tette, replacing OE. fiti (mod. 
dial tit, dim. trttie) In the standard nang.J 
1. The mail p n a tubenin ce at the tip of men 
breast or odder in female mammalia (except 
monotremeS), upon which the duett of the 
mammary gland open, and from which the 
mflkia sucked by the young ; the nipple. For- 


merly also applied to the whole breast or udder. 
Now usu. only of quadrupeds. tb.fig. A source 
of nourishment or supply -167$. a* trams/. A 
structure, natural or artificial, resembling a 
teat ; a nipple 1587. Hence Tea*ted a, furnished 
with or having teats. 

Tea*-ta:ble. 1688. [f. Tea sb. 4 + Tabt.r 
jA] x. A table at which tea is taken, or on 
which tea-things are placed for a meal. 9. 
trams/. The company assembled at tea 171a. 

8. attrib, chiefly in ref. to social gatherings 
1700. 

3. T. Talk— >Such a* mending of Fashions, spoiling 
Reputations, railing at absent Friends Congbbvs. 

Tea-taster (trt^sUa). 1858, One whose 
business is to test the quality of samples of tea 
by tasting them ; a tea-expert So Te&*-ta*sting. 
Tea*-tray. 1773. [Tray sb. 1 ] A trey for 
holding tea-things. 

Tea '-tree. 1760. x. prop. - Tea sb. 3. 

9. trams/. Applied in Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand to various shrubs or trees of the 
myrtle family, of which the leaves have been 
used as a substitute for tea 1790. 

Tec, 'tec (tek), sb. slang. 1888. Abbre- 
viation for Detective. 

Technic (te’knik), a, and sb. 161a. [ad. L. 
technicus, a. Gr. r« xvucdr, f. art, craft; 

see -IC. ] A. adj. Pertaining to art, or to an art : 

— Technical. Now ra re. B. sb. 1. A techni- 
cal term, expression, point, or detail ; a techni- 
cality. Chiefly U.S, rare. i8a6. a. Technical 
details or methods collectively; the technical 
department of a subject ; esp. the formal and 
mechanical part of an art (now more commonly 
Technique) 1855. b. Collective pi. Technics 
in same sense; also constr. as a sing. 1850. a* 

— Technology x. Usu. in pL Technics. 1864. 
a. Icelandic poetry. .shows a powerful and de- 
veloped t. M. Arnold, b. Literary technics, especi- 
ally that of the novel, depends on reproducing experi- 
ments from life 1909. 

Technical (te*knik&l), a. {sb.) 1617. [f. 
Gr. rexyudit (see prec.) + -al. ] x. Of a person : 
Skilled in or practically conversant with some 
particular art or subject {rare). 9. Belonging 
or relating to an art or arts; appropriate or 
peculiar to, or characteristic of, a particular 
art, science, profession, or occupation ; also, of 
or pertaining to the mechanical arts and ap- 
plied sciences generally, as in t. education , t. 
school X797. b. spec, told of words, terms, 
phrases, etc., or of their senses or accepta- 
tions ; as, the /. terms of logic ; the /. sense of 
* subject * in logic 1659. e. trams/. Of an author, 
a treatise, etc. t Using technical terms; treating 
a subject technically 1779. d. That is such from 
the technical point of view x86o. B. sb. In pi. 
Technical terms or points; technicalities 1790. j 
a. T. difficulty, a difficulty arising in connexion 
with the method of procedure (esp. legal). 6- Legally 
such, in the eyes of the law. as t. assault 1911. 
Hence Tcxhnicaiism. t. style, method, or treat- 
ment 1 addiction to technicalities. Te*chnical-lj 

Technicality (teknlkmrifti). 1814. [f.prec. 
4 -ITY.] i. Technical quality or character; 
the use of technical terms or methods 1828. «. 
A technical point, detail, term, or expression; 
something peculiar or specially belonging to 
the art or subject ref err ed to. Usu. In pi. 
18x4. 

a. To translate the technicaUdes of Kant into plain 
English 1874. 

Technician (tekul-Jin), 1633. [f. Tech- 
nic 4-1 an.] a. A person conversant with the 
technicalities of a particular subject, b. One 
skilled In the technique or mechanical pan of 
an art, as music or painting. 

Technldst (te'kaieist). x88z. [f. as prec. 
4 -ist.] m prec. ; one who has technical know* 
ledge. 

Technico-, comb, element from Gr^rgyutbs 
(see Technic), Technicclogy, - Techno- 
logy 1, 9. 

Technique (telcnMO. 1817. fa. F. (At) 
tedkmqui , sb. use of technique fid). TECHNIC, ) 
Manner of artistic execution er pe ri o r mance In 
relation to formal or prac tical derails (as disc, 
from general effect, expremien, sentiment, etc.); 
the mechanical or formal part of an art, esp. of 
any of the fine arts ; also, skill or ability In this 


department of one's art; mechanical skill In 
artistic work (esp. painting or music). 

A player may be perfect In t., and yet have neither 
•cm! nor fotelltgcnce Grove. 

Technocracy (.tekiv krfai). 1910 (W. H. 
Smyth, at Berkeley, Calif., U.S.A.). Tl '.Uthm+ 
(«. eext) + -CBACY.J The otBaDlmUon of the 
social order based on pnoeiplss -established by 
technical experts. Hence Technocrat, •era-tie a. 
Toctfnolngy (tcknylfidgi). 1615. lad. Gr. 
rtyvoXoyla, systematic treatment, t v*xvq art, 
craft ; see -logy.] x. A discourse or treatise on 
an art or arts; the scientific study of the practical 
or industrial arts. b. tram f. Practical arts coUee- 
tively i 8«9* a. The terminology of a particular 
art or subject ; technical nomenclature 1658. 

A An engine, called, in the t. of that day, /orh 
Bemxham. So Technolo'gic&l a. pertaining or re- 
lating to t. Technologist. 

Tecno- (also tekno-), repr. Gr. rc«wo- 9 
comb, form of rkavov child ; u^ed in Eng. in a 
few rare technical words, as Tecaology (teknp*- 
LOdji) [-Logy], the scientific study of children. 
Tecti branch (te'ktibneqk), a. and sb. 1851. 
[f. L. ted us covered 4 bronchia (Gr. f$pbyx ta ) 
gills.] Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the order or 
sub-order TerUbranchiata of gasteropod mol- 
luscs, comprising marine forms having the gills 
covered by the mantle, and small shells often 
concealed by the mantle. B. sb. A gasteropod 
belonging to this division. So Tectibramchian 
a. 1839. Tectlbra ’ nchiate a. X836. 
Tectlform (tektifpJm), a. 1834. [ad. mod. 
L. tectiformis , f. tectum roof ; see -form.] Zool. 
a. Roof-shaped ; sloping downwards on each 
side from a central ridge, b. Serving as a cover- 
ing or lid. 

Tectology (tcktylftd^i). 1883. [ad. G. 
tehtologie (Haeckel), for *tektonologie, t Gr. 
rhero/v carpenter, builder ; see -logy. ] Biol. 
A sub-science of morphology, which regards 
the organism as composed of organic individu- 
als of different orders ; cf. Promorphology. 
Tectonic (tekip-nik), a. 1656. [ad. late L» 
tedonicus, a. Gr. Tearoruebt pertaining to build- 
ing, L rimer, -or- builder.] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to building, or construction In general ; 
constructional, consumptive: used esp. in ref. 
to architecture aad kindred arts. s. Gtol. Be- 
longing to the actual structure of the earth's 
crust, or to general changes affecting it 1893. 
So Tecto*nic« [« G. tektonik\ the constructive 
arts in general. 

Tectorial (tekt6.-riil), a. 1890. (X L. 
toctorium covering, a cover 4 -AL i.] AnaL 
Covering like a roof: applied to a membrane 
in the internal ear. 

||Tectrix (te-ktriks). Usu. in pi. tec t ricc R 
(tektrai'sfz). 1874. [mod.L., fem. of L. tector 
L ted*, ppl. stem of tegere to cover ; see -tri*. J 
Ormith. — Covert sb. 4. Hence Tectrlxial a. 
pertaining to the tectrices. 

Ted (t^), v. late ME. [app. repr. an OE, 
*tfddan, oogn. w. losl UOja, pa, U tadda , to 
dung, (probj to spread manure?) i. trams , To 
spread out, scatter, or strew Abroad (new-mown 
grass) for drying. Also absol. a. trams f. and 
fig. To scatter ; to dissipate 156a 
t. Tbs Grasse being cutte, must be well tedded 
and turned in the Sommer 1577. Hence Trddad 
ppL & spread out for drying, as puft. Ts*ddsr, 
one who teds new-mown grass 1 also, a machine Car 
doing this 

Toddy-bear (teidsberx). 1907. [ Teddy y 
pet form of Theodore.) A stuffed Agars of a 
bear In plush, used as a toy : called alter Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (President of U.S. A. 1901-0). 
Also slrapty TVddy. 

iTedenco (wde-sks), a. (pi.) PI. ted ee ct ri 
(-kf). 1814. [It., 4 German’; ad. tted.L. thee* 
discus; see dutch.] The Italian word for 
German 5 esp. used to men Teutonic influ- 
ence as abowa in some spheres of ItfiHan art. 
To Deum (tf a dFflmj* OE. (From tke 
opening words of the L, origitm!, TV Dam 
tmu&mmu** Thai, G6d, we praise AttAndent 
Latin hymn of praise tu the form df m psalm, 
sung as* tbanhfiglviagon special oemufiops, fid 
after a victory or deliverance; Alto mguttriy at 
Mmtins in the R. C Ch., and (to *n Engl trans- 
tasfem) at Morning Prayer fo the Oh, cf Eng- 


m (man), a (puss), an (food), n (cut), f (Fr. chsf). e (evsr). si (A eye). § (Fr. eau de tie). I (srft). 4 (Psyvhr^ 9(whot)i g<gM)» 
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tend. to. Withe rad//. (Te Detune), In ref. to 
a recital of this, or ( alius .) to any public utter- 
ance, of praise to God ; also, a service of (public) 
thanksgiving marked by the singing of this hymn 
1679. c. A musical setting of this hymn 1864. 

Tedious (tf dial), a. late M E. [ad. late L. 
tudiosus, f. tedium Tedium ; see -ous.] x. 

* Wearisome by continuance f ( J.) ; long and 

tiresome ; esp. of a speech or narrative, hence 
of a speaker or writer : prolix, so as to cause 
weariness, fb. joc. Long (in time or extent) 
-1630. a. Wearisome m general ; annoying, 
irksome, disagreeable, painful. Obs, exc. dial. 
X454. 8* Late, tardy, dilatory, slow. Obs, exc. 

dtal, 1485. 

s. Come: you are a t. foole: to the purpose Sraks. 
a I may be t., but I will not be long Tillotsom. 
Hence Te'dious-ly adv., -ness. 

Tedium (trdidm). Also ttsedlum. 166a. 
[a. L. tedium weariness, disgust, f. tsedere to 
weary,] The state or qucdity of being tedious ; 
weansomeness, tediousness, ennui. 

The charge and L of travelling 166a. When he re- 
mem Wed the tedium of hit quarters Scott. 

Tee (ti)» sbA 1610. I. The name of the 
letter T ; also applied to objects having the 
form of this letter (T or H ). See also T (the 
letter) a. a. allrib . Shaped like a T, having a 
cross-piece at the top or end, as t.- joint. - piece , 
-square ; also, t, -headed , -shaped adjs. 1819. 

Tee (tf), sb. 2 orig. Sc, 1673. [app- a 
shortened form of teat, of unkn. origin.] Golf 
The starting-place, usu. a little heap of sand, 
from which the ball is driven in beginning to 
play each hole. 

Tee (tf), sb.* orfg Sc, 1789. [perh. orig. 
same word as Tee sbA\ Curling , etc. The 
mark, a cross made on the ice and surrounded 
by circles, at which the stones are aimed ; 
applied also to the ' jack ' at bowls, and the 

* hob* at quoits. 

(Tee (tf), sb.h Also htee. 1800. [Bur- 
mese h'ti umbrella. 1 A metallic decoration, in 
the shape of an umbrella, usu. gilded and hung 
with bells, surmounting the topes and pagodas 
of Burma and adjaeent countries. 
fTec, w.l [OK. lion ( tiah, tugon , togen), 
Com. TeuL str. vb., cogn. w. L. ducere) trans. 
To draw, pull, drag, tug -1446. b. 1 ntr. To 
proceed, go -145a 

Te© (tf ), 1673. rf. Ter sb.*] Golf, a. 

trans To place (a ball) on the tee. b. intr, 
with off 1 To play a ball from the tee. Hence 
Tee 'ins-ground, a small patch of ground from 
which the ball Is tead off. 

Teem (tfm), a 1 [OE. tieman : — ■* taum - 
/an, f. OE Mam : — ktaumoe ; see Team id.l 1. 
trans. To bring forth, produce, give birth to. 
bear (offspring). Obs. or arch. fa. intr . To 
bring forth young, bear or produce offspring ; 
to 1)6 or become pregnant -1636. 8- To be 

full, as if ready to give birth { to be prolific or 
fertile ; to abound, swarm 1593. 

x. Nothing teenies But hatefull Docks, rough 
Thistles, Keksy©*, Burres Shaks. 3. The house-tops 
teemed with people Dickens. Hence Teeinfal a. 
prolific, productive, fruhftd, teeming. tTeetnleea*. 
barren. Dcydss. 

Teem (tAn), v.* Now dial, and techn. 
[ME. lemon, a. ON, teema to empty : — *t6mjan , 
f. tdmr Toom .1 s. trans. a. To empty (a ves- 
sel, etc.) ; to discharge or re m ove the contents 
of; to empty (a wagon, etc.), b. To empty 
out, pour out 1482. a. intr. Of water, etc. : 
To pour, flow in a stream, flow copiously ; of 
rain, to pour x8a8. 

i. b. You Immediately t. out the remainder of the 
ale Into the tankard Swirr. 

Teanlnf ftTmiqV/// a. 1535. [f.T«tM 
e . 1 + -imq’.J 1, That bears or breeds off- 
spring | pregnant, gravid, arch, and diaL fb. 
Germinating, sprouting -1835, a. Fertile, pro- 
Hftc 1593 *to. transf. Abounding j swarming ; 
crowded Ittj. 

a The t. Autumne big with ritch Increase Sraks. 
b. The L sweets of Jeresslsm ify> Hence Twin- 

[ OE - hurt, 

trouble - GFrls. Hena. tiuna injury, OS. Hone 
wrong. Injury; also OE. Horn damage, loss.] 
fi- Ham inflicted or suffered 5 injury, hurt, 
mischief; damage *1609. a. Irritation, aimoy- 
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; anger, rage ; spite, fll-will, malice, Obs. 
exc. Sc. ME, 3. Affliction, suffering, grief, 
woe. arch. ME. 

g, Each how re* ioy wiackt with a weeks of teane 
Shaks. 

Teen, v. Obs. or dial. [OE. tlonian, £ 
tlon Teen j£.] i. trans. To vex, anger, en- 
rage. a. To grieve, distress, trans. and intr. 
for reft. -1611. 

-teen (tfn). [OE. *-tiene, - tync,-Une , ME. 
-tine.] An inflected form of Ten, added to the 
numerals from three to nine , to form those from 
thirteen to nineteen. The stressing of these forms 
depends on their position in the sentence, e.g. 
she is seventeen years old ; she is seventeen, 
sweet seventee n. Hence -teenth (Uhj>), forming 
the ordinals of the cardinals in -teen, from thir- 
teenth to nineteenth . 

Teens (tfoz), sb. pi. 1673. [-teen treated 
as a separate word with pi. suffix.] The years 
of a person's life (rarely, of a thing's age) of 
which the numbers end in -teen, namely 13 to 
10; chiefly in phr. in ones out of ones t. 
lienee Teen-ager, a person in his or her 
teens. 

Teeny (tPni), a. 1 Obs. exc. dial. 1594. [£ 
Teen sb. ] Characterized by 4 teen ' ; malicious ; 
peevish. 

Tee-ny, a.* dial, and colloq. 1847. An 
emphasized form of Tiny ; esp. in childish use. 
Also in jrugiing comb, teeny-weeny. 

Teer (tl»j), v. died, and techn. late ME. 
[app. a. OF. ter[r)er to plaster, £ ter[r)e earth,] 
x. trans. To dauo with earth, clay, or plaster. 
9. To spread (colour) 1839. 

|| Teetee 1 (tPtf). Also titL 1839. [Native 
name in Tupi.] Any Brazilian monkey of the 
genus Calltthrix ; a sagoin. 

Teetee * (trtf). Also ti-ti. i88fl. [Maori 
name.] A name in New Zealand for the Diving 
Petrel (Pelecanoides or Halodroma urinatrix), 
and for allied species. 

Teeter (tftax), sb. dial, and U.S. 1867. 
[f. next] A see-saw ; a see-sawing or swaying 
motion ; the game of see-saw ; also fig., hesita- 
tion between two alternatives, vacillation. 

Teeter (trtai), v. dial, and U.S. 1846. 
[var. of dial, titter to totter, move unsteadily.] 
1. intr. a. To see-saw. b. To move like a see- 
saw ; to sway from side to side ; to move un- 
steadily ; esp. of a person or animal, to balance 
oneself unsteadily on alternate feet 1850. 9. 

trans . To movo (anything) with a see-saw mo- 
tion ; to tip up and down, to tilt 1874. 

1. b. The pee tweets. . 1 fester ' along its stony shores 
Tmo 


Teeth, pi. of Tooth. 

Teethe (tlfl), v. late ME. [prob. repr. OE. 
'td/an. £ Up Tooth.] i. intr. To develop or 
* cut ' teeth. [Now only in pr. ppla. and vbl. sb.) 
9. trans. To furnish with teeth, to set teeth in. 
Chiefly diaL 1775. 

Teething (ti'fliq), vbl.sb. 173a. [£ Teethe 
v. + -ing Vj The acdon of Teethe v ; the 
process of developing teeth, dentition; usu, 
applied to the cutting of the milk-teeth. 

attrib. and Cotnb., as t. powder, a medi- 

cinal powder given to children when teething. 

Teetotal a. (sb.) 1834. [A i 

duplication or extension of the word Total., 
app. first used (in sense x) by a working-man, 
Richard Turner of Preston, in a speech advo- 
cating total abstinence from intoxicating liquors, 
in preference to abstinence from ardent spirits 
only.] 1. Of or pertaining to total abstinence 
from alcoholic drinks ; pledged to, or devoted 
to the furtherance of. total abstinence, a. dial. 
Absolute, complete, perfect, entire. (More em- 
phatic than total) 1840. B. sb. (The adj. used 
absol. ; now rare or dial) a. The total absti- 
nence principle or pledge; teetotahsm; a society 
for the promotion of total abstinence, b. A 
teetotaller [rare) 1834. Hence Ttetartaliam, 
total abstinence from alcoholic liquors. Teeto- 
tal(l)er, a total abstainer. 

Tofeto-tally* ado. dial, and US 183a. 
[redupl. form of Totally.] Entirely, wholly. 

Teetotum (tftdhtftm). 1700. [Orig. T\ 
totem, formed by prefixing to L. totem ' ail, 
the whole'. Its initial T, which stood for it on 
on# of tlTO rides of the toy (Itself to earlier use 
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called simply a totum)) x. A Small four-sided 
disk or die having an initial letter inscribed on 
each of its rides, and a spindle passing down 
through it by which it could be twirled or spun 
with the fingers like a small top, the letter which 
lay uppermost, when it fell, deciding the fortune 
of the player ; now, any light top spun with the 
fingers, used os a toy. 9. A game of chance 
played with this device X753. 

x. The letter* were orig. the initial* of Latin words, 
viz. T Mum, A aufer, D depone, N nihil Later they 
were the initials of English words, T take-all, H half, 
N nothing, P put doom (i. e. a stake equal to that you 
put down at first), attrib. His own t. brain is upset 
1863. 

HTeff (tef). 1790. [Amharic (if) The 
principal cereal of Abyssinia, Pea abyssinica . 

Teg (teg), tag (t*g). 1530. [perh. Scand. ; 
cf, Sw. taeka a ewe. ] 1. A sheep in its second 
year, or from the time it is weaned till its first 
shearing ; a yearling sheep. Formerly restricted 
to the female. 1537. b. T. wool , also dlipt. teg 
1854. fa. A doe or female deer in its second 
year -1774- 

1. b. T. wool to the wool of foe first shearing when 
the sheep to little more than a year old 1854. 

[ Tegmen (te-gmen). PI. tegmina 18x7. 
L., covering, f» tegere to cover.] A cover, 
covering, coating. Integument. (Only in scienti- 
fic use.) a. Ent. (pi) The wing-covers, 1. e. 
the fore wings when modified so as to serve as 
coverings for the hind wings; esp. those of 
orthopterous insects (conresp. to the elytra of 
beetles), to. Bot. The thin inner coat of a seed, 
immediately enveloping the nucleus ; the esedo- 
pleura 1857. c. Ornith. (pi) — Ted rices z sob 
Tecthix 1891. 

Tegmental (tegme'nt&l), a. 1890. [f. L. 
tegmentum + -Ah 1.] Of or pertaining to the 
tegmentum. 

n Tegmentum (tegme*nt£m). FI. -tt. 183a. 
[L.] x. Bot. Each of the scales forming the 
covering of a leaf-bud ; a bud-scale. 9. Anal 
The upper and hinder portion of each of the 
crura cerebri 1879. 

H Teguexin (tegwe-ksin). 1879. fcd* Aztec 
tecoixin, tecouixtn a lizard.] Z00L A large 
S. Amer. lizard of the genus Teius, esp. T. 
teguexin. 

|| Tegtda (te'gi/flfi). PI. -»(/). 1806. [L a 
tile, £ tegere to cover.] Ent. a. A small scale- 
like structure covering the base of the fore wing 
in hymenopterous and other insects, b. Each 
of a pair of membranous scales ( preha Iteres) in 
front of the halteres in dipterous insects. 
Tegular (te'guXlflx), a. 1796, [f. as prec. 
+ -ar.] a. Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
tile ; composed of or arranged like tiles, b. 
Ent. Pertaining to or of the nature of a tegula 
1891. So Te'gularty adv. in the manner of 
tiles ; so as to overlap like tiles. Te'gulated a. 
(of armour) composed of overlapping plates. 
Tegument (te*giiftnfint). X440. [ad. L 
tegu men turn covering, f. tegere to cover; see 
-me NT.] Something that serves to cover; a 
covering, coating, envelope, investment, intqru- 
ment. a. gen. b. Nat. Hist, and Anal The 
natural covering of the body, or of some part 
or organ, of an animal or plant ; a skin, ooat, 
shell, busk, or the like ; spec. — Tkgmen a. 
Now rare or Obs. ; mostly repl. by Integu- 
ment. 1646. Hence Tegumental a. — next. 
Tegumentary (tegirime-ntfiri), a. x8a8, 
[f. prec. +-ARY V ] Constituting, or serving as, 
a tegument : pertaining to or occurring in the 
tegument; Integumentary, 

Tehee (tihP), int. and sb, late ME, A, 
int. A representation of the sound of a light 
laugh, usu. derisive. 

And all the Maids of Honour erg Te I He I 1773,. 
B. sb. A laugh of this kind ; a titter, a giggle 
1593. So Teniro* a to utter A in toughing 1 to 
titter, giggle ME. 

UTeichopda (toik/*psil). [mod.L, l Or. 
rsfxor waft + -o^io right] Path. Half-blindness 
accompanied by an appearance as of the rigaag 
outline of batttem^^, 

iTe igitur (tf Hgitflx). 1819. [L, - 

'Thee therefore*, the opening words of the 
prayer.] The first prayer in the Canon of the 


A(Ge*» Xifln). / (Fr, paw), fl (Ger-Msfiler). ri (Fr. dane). 4 (pad)* fi (€•) (there), i (#) i (Ff. forie). ft (Hr, fern, earth). 
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Mass In the Roman and some other Latin 
liturgies. 

Tell (til). Now rare or Obs. 1589. [Partly 
ad. L. tilia linden-tree ; partly a. OK. til, toil, 
masc. forms collateral with tills , teille, ad. L. 
tilia.] The lime or linden-tree, Tilia curopxa. 
Usu. t.-tree, 

Telnd (tfhd), (a.) sb . Sc. and north. [Early 
ME. tends, adj. and sb., collateral form of 
Tenth ; cf. also Tithe J A. adj. See Tenth 
A. x, and 3. B. sb . fx- The tenth part (of any- 
thing) ; a tenth -1475. a. spec. ■* TITHE sb. x ; 
now, in Scotland, that portion of the estates of 
the laity which is liable to be assessed for the 
stipend of the clergy of the established church. 
Now chiefly in pi. ME. b. transf. The pay- 
ment, institution or system of teinds 18x7. 

Tei noscope (Ui*n#skJup). i8aa. [f. Gr. 
TiivtLv to stretch, extend + -scope.] An optical 
instrument in which prisms are so arranged 
and combined as to increase or diminish the 
apparent linear dimensions of objects, while the 
chromatic aberration of the light is corrected. 
fTelse, v. Also tease, late ME. [Origin 
obsc.l trans. app. To drive (esp, a hunted 
beast) ; to chase ; to urge on -1819. 

They .did Cease Their horses homeward, with con- 
vulsed spur Kkats. Hence tTei'ser, one who rouses 
the game j spec, one of the first brace or leash of deer- 
hounds let slip. 

|| Telaesthesia (tel/sj>fzi&,-si&). 1889. [mod. 
L., f. Gr, rrj\t far off + alo$ijois perception + 
-I A K] Psychics . Perception at a distance ; direct 
sensation or perception of objects or conditions 
independently of the recognized channels of 
sense. So Telaesthe'tic a. having physical per- 
ception of things at a distance ; of or belonging 
to t. 

|| Telamon (te lamon). Pi. Telamones 
(telAmJu'n/z). 1706. [In pi. a. L. telamones , 
» Gr. t t\afiutv*s, pi. of T« Xafi&y name of a 
hero in mythology.] Arch . A figure of a man 
used as a column to support an entablature or 
other structure. 

|| Telangiectasis (tyixndgi,e*ktfisis). Pl. 
■•ea (-s fz). 1831. [mod.L., f. Gr. WAof end 
+ dyyuov vessel + i/eraoit extension, dilata- 
tion.] Path. Dilatation of the small blood- 
vessels, producing small red or purple tumours 
in the skin ; one of such tumours. Also Telan- 
gie*ctasy. Hence Telangiectatic (-tae’tik) a. 
pei talning to or resulting from t. 
Telautograph (telj-tfgraf). 1884. [f. Gr. 
tt)\€ far off + Autograph, after telegraph.] A 
telegraphic apparatus bry which writing or draw- 
ing done at the transmitting end is reproduced 
in facsimile at the receiving end, by means of an 
electric current conveyed along a wire. Hence 
T elautogra-phic a. pertaining to the t. Telau- 
tography, the use of the L 
Tele- (te lf) (bef. a vowel properly tel-, but 
more often in the full form), repr. Gr. 
comb, form of r^c far oft 

a Telacou’stic a. Psychics , pertaining to or involv- 
ing the perception of a sound beyond or apart from 
the possibility of ordinary hearing. Tele* g on y, 
[Gr. -yovta begetting] Biol the (bypotnetical)innuence 
of a previous sire seen in the progeny of a subnequent 
Sire from the same mother \ hence Telego*XUC a. 
Tele*graphone, a form of telephone in which the 
spoken message is recorded at the receiving end mag- 
netically on an iron ribbon, so as to be capable of re- 
production. || Telekinesis [Gr. miniate motion) 
Psychics, movement of or in a body occurring at a dis- 
tance from, and without material connexion with, the 
motive cause or agent. Telelec*txic a., producing 
mechanical motions or effects at a distance by elec- 
trical means. Telemechanics, the art of trans- 
mitting power to a distance, espw by etherial vibra- 
tions as in wireless telegraphy. Te'lemo-tor, an 
apparatus for transmitting motive power to a distance ; 
esp. a device for steering a ship from some part distant 
from the tiller, by means of hydraulic or pneumatic 
pressure, etc. Telephonograph, an instrument 
consisting of a combination of telephone and phono- 
graph, by which telephone messages can be recorded 
and subsequently reproduced t also {US.) — telegrer 
phone. Te’lergy [after energy] Psychics , the sup- 
posed force operating in telepathy, regarded as corre- 
lated with the various forms of physical energy, or 
as directly affecting the brain or organism of the per- 
cipient. Te’leeeme [Gr. sign], on electric sig- 
nalling apparatus used in hotels, etc., fitted with an 
Indicator which shows the article or service required. 
Teletype, 0 type-printing telegraph. Telewriter 


(te'lfrei'tai), an instrument which electrically repro- 
duces in facsimile a written message. 

|| Teledu (te’lSda). 1894. [Native name in 
Javanese. 1 A carnivorous animal of Java and 
Sumatra {Mydaus meliceps), allied to the skunk 
and of similar habits ; also called stinking 
badger or stinkard . 

II Telega (telei-gi). 1558. [a. Russ .teljiga.] 
A four-wheeled Russian cart, of rough construc- 
tion, without springs. 

Telegram (te'l/graem). 1859. [f. Gr. rrjk* 
Tele- + -gram.] A message sent by telegraph ; 
a telegraphic dispatch or communication. 

‘ A t. T -« new Yankee word for a telegraphic des- 
patch 1857. Hence Tedegramma’tic, Telegram- 
mic adj s. of or pertaining to telegrams j concise or 
condensed like a t. rare. 

Telegraph (tctfgraf), sb. 1794. [a. F. 
tiUgraphe , f.Gr. rrjXt Tele- + -ypeupos -graph.] 
x. An apparatus for transmitting messages to 
a distance, usu. by signs of some kind. The 
name was first applied to that invented by 
Chappe in France in 179a, consisting of an up- 
right post with movable arms, the signals being 
made by various positions of the arms according 
to a pre-arranged code. Hence applied to later 
devices operating by movable disks, shutters, 
etc. , flashes of light, sounds of bells, horns, etc. , 
or other means. (Now rare in this sense, such 
contrivances being usu. called semaphores or 
signalling apparatus.) a. In full, electric or 
magnetic t. : An apparatus consisting of a trans- 
mitter, a receiver, and a line or wire of any 
length connecting these, along which an electric 
current from a battery or other source passes, 
the circuit being made and broken by working 
the transmitter, so as to produce movements, 
as of a needle or pointer, in the receiver, which 
indicate letters, etc., either according to a code 
of signs, or by pointing to characters upon a 
dial ; in some forms the receiver works so as to 
print or trace the message upon a prepared 
strip of paper. Also, an apparatus for wireless 
telegraphy. 1797. +3. A telegram -186a. 4. 

In Cricket, A board upon which the number of 
runs obtained and wickets taken are exhibited 
during a match in large figures so as to be 
visible at a distance ; a scoring-board. Also, a 
similar device used in other athletic sports. 
1859. 5. Used as individual name of a news- 

paper, a variety of plant, etc. 1794. 

attrib. and Comb., as t. boy, cable (Cablx sb. 3), 
line, message , office, wire, etc.j t.-board *= sense 4; 
t. form, a paper printed with spaces in which the 
words of a telegram ore to be written for dispatch j 
■key. a small lever or other device in a telegraphic 
transmitter, worked by the hand, for making and 
breaking the circuit \ -plant, an E. Indian legu- 
minous plant, Desmodium gyrans, remarkable for 
the spontaneous movements of its leaflets, suggesting 
signalling; also called moving Plant j -pole, -post, 
one of a series of poles upon which a telegraph wire 
or wires are carried above the ground ! -register, 
a telegraphic receiver, or part of one, which gives a 
permanent record of the messages received. 

Telegraph (te a Mferaf) y v. 1805. [f. prec.] 

I 1. a. intr. To signal or communicate by tele- 
graph ; to send a telegram 1815. b. trans . To 
send, transmit, or announce (a message, news, 
etc.) by telegraph. In Cricket, etc., to exhibit 
(the score, etc.) on the telegraph-board. 1805. 
c. To send a message to (a person) by telegraph, 
summon by a telegram x8 10. a. jig. a. intr. To 
make signs, signal (to a person), b. trans. To 
make (a signal), convey or announce by signs, 
c. To signal to (a person). Now rare. 1895. 
Telegrapher (te-lfgrafw). 1795. [f. Tele- 
graph sb. or v. +-ER *.] i. One who works a 
telegraph. (Now rare exc. in U.S. t the techn. 
term being telegraphist.) a. The sender of a 
telegram 1865. 

Telegraphese (teilfgTafFz). colloa. or joe. 
1885. (f. Telegraph sb. + -ESE.] x. The con- 
cise and elliptical style in which telegrams are 
worded, a. joc. An elaborate or inflated style, 
such as that of leading articles in the (London) 
Daily Telegraph newspaper 1885. 

s. Electric T. is os short and spare as Dally T. is 
longwinded end redundant 1885. 

Telegraphic (tel/grse'fik), a. 1794. [f. as 
prec. +-IC.J x. Of, pertaining to, of the nature 
of, or connected with a telegraph ; made, sent, 
or transmitted by telegraph. fa- Making 


signals (as by glance or gesture) ; conveyed by 
a sign or signal, b. Resembling an (electric) 
telegraph ; conveying impulses or intelligence 
as by electricity, c. Abbreviated or concise like 
a telegram. 1820. 

z. Lord NeUon made the t. sign*!. * England expects 
that every man will do his duty* 1805. As if on L 
wires 2854. a. c. His speech as t. as though each 
word were paid for 2896. 

Telegraphist (t/-, tele*gr&fist, teWgrafist). 
1854, [f. as prec. + -1ST. J A person employed, 
or skilled, in working a telegraph ; a telegraph- 
operator. 

Telegraphy (tfle*g- f tele-gr&fi, ted/grafi). 
1795. [f. TELK- + -GRAPHY.] The art or science 
of constructing or using telegraphs ; the work- 
ing of a telegraph or telegraphs. Wireless 1 . : 
see Wireless. 

Telemark (tedAmaik). 1910. [Name of a 
district of Norway.] An expert swing turn in 
ski-ing, used in changing direction or stopping 
short 

Telemeter (tf-, telemftai). Also telo- 
meter. 1860. [f. Tele-, Telo-> + -meter.] 
x. An instrument for ascertaining the distances 
of objects: applied to instruments of various 
kinds used in surveying, and in military opera- 
tions. a. An apparatus for recording the read- 
ings of any physical instrument at a distance 
by means of an electric current 1891. Hence 
Teleme-tric, -al adjs. 

Teleo- 1 (te a ls‘|0), bef. a vowel tele-, repr. 
Gr. r«A«o- (t*A*io-), comb, form of riKtos, 
rlXuos perfect, complete, f. rikos end. Teleo- 
cephalous (-se'fAlas) [Gr. xc^aAq head] a ,, 
Ichth. belonging to the order Teleocephali of 
teleostean fishes, having the full number of 
bones in the skull; so Teleoce’phal, a teleo- 
cephalous fish. Te'leosaur (-s(u) [Gr. oavpot 
lizard], Palseont. a crocodile of the extinct genus 
Teleosaurus or family Teleosauridx ; so Teleo- 
aau*rian a. belonging to this genus or family ; 
sb. — teleosaur. ||Teleozoon (-zJu-jJn) [Gr. 
animal], Ihol. an animal of perfect or complete 
organization; one of the higher animals; hence 
Teleozoic ( z^'ik) a., pertaining to the teleozoa. 

Teleo- 2 , bef. a vowel tele-, comb, form 
repr. Gr rlXot end (stem r*At-), as in Teleo- 
logy and its derivs. ; also in Teleorg&’nic a 
serving the purposes of an organism ; necessary 
to organic life. 

Teleologic (telf^lp dgik), a. and sb. 1849. 
[f. as next +-IC.] A. adj. « next. B. sb. The 
science of final causes ; that branch of know- 
ledge which deals with ends or purposes 1865. 

Teleological (tel*>4rd^ikAl), a. 1809. [f. 
Teleology + -ical.] Of, pertaining to, or 
involving teleology ; relating to ends or final 
causes ; dealing with design or purpose, esp. 
in natural phenomena. Teleolo gically adv. 

Teleologist (teli,p* 16 dgist). 1864. [f. as 
prec. + -1ST. ) A believer in or maintainer of the 
doctrine of teleology ; one versed in this. 

Teleology (tell ,<? 16 flgi). 1740. [ad. mod. 
I* teleo logia , f. Gr. rlKoi end (see TELEO-*) 
+ •Xoyta (see -logy).] The doctrine or study 
of ends or final causes, esp. as related to the 
evidences of design or purpose in nature ; also 
transf. such design as exhibited in natural ob- 
jects or phenomena. 

Teleostean (teliVstAn), a. and sb. 1859. 
[f. mod.L. teleosteus (L Gr. rbxeot, -eiot Teleo - 1 
+ bar iov bone) +-AN.] Ichth. A. adj. Belong- 
ing to or characteristic of the order Teleostei, 
having the skeleton (usu.) completely ossified. 
B. sb. A fish of this order. So Te*leoat sb, and 
a. Teleo'oteous a. m t 

Teleostome (le li^st^m). 18964 [ad. 
mod.L. teleostomns , f. Teleo - 1 + Gr. ar6pa 
mouth.] Ichth. A fish of the division Teleostomi , 
including the teleosts and ganoids (i. e. all the 
higher fishes), characterised by well-developed 
maxillary, dentary, and membrane bones. 

Telepathy (tf-, tele*pA)>i f te'ltyseti) 1880. 
[f. Tele- + Gr. sraBua ; see -PATHY. ) Psychics. 
The communication of impressions from one 
mind to another, independently of the recognised 
channels of sense. So Te’lepath, Tole-pathUt, 
an adept in, a subject of, or believer in t. Tele 


se (man), a (pass), an (bwd). v (cat), f (Fr. chef), e (evsr). si (/, eye). $ (Fr. can d* vie), i (sit), s (Psych#). 9 (what), f (g*> 
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pa*thic a. pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
effected by t. 

Telephone (te*lir#m), sb. 1835. [f. Gr. 
rijKt Tele- + QwJj voice, sound, -tpwvos -voiced, 
-sounding.] z. An instrument, apparatus, or 
device for conveying sound to a distance. Now 
chiefly Obs . a. An apparatus for reproducing 
sound, esp. that of the voice, at a great distance, 
by means of electricity ; consisting, like the 
electric telegraph, of transmitting and receiving 
instruments connected by a line or wire which 
conveys the electric current 1866. 

z. Levers' or String a toy consisting of two 
stretched membranes or metal disks connected by a 
tense cord which mechanically transmits sound* waves 
from the one to the other, a. The t. proper differs 
from other instruments of a like class, in that it re* 
produces instead of merely conveying vibrations 18B4. 
(The first electrical telephone was described by P. Rets 
in i86x ; the first of piacucal use was A G. Bell's of 
1876,] Phr. On the t., connected with a system of tele- 
phonic intercommunication. 

ait rib, and Comb. % as /. message, operator , receiver ; 
t exchange, the office or central station of a local t. 
system, where the various lines are brought to a cen- 
tral switchboard, and communication between sub- 
scribers is effected; sometimes applied to the switch- 
board itself, as in an * automatic exchange ' t t. girl, 
a girl employed at the switchboard to connect the 
wires so as to put two persons into communication. 

Telephone (te*UTd*n), v. 1879. [f. prcc.] 
1. a. intr. To convey sound to a distance by or 
as by a telephone ; esp . to send a message or 
communicate by speaking through a telephone 

1880. b. trans. To convey or announce by 
telephone 1879. C. To speak to or summon 
by telephone 1889. a. To furnish with tele- 
phones ; to establish a system of telephones in 
(a place) X90X. 

a. Estimates for telephoning London 190T. C. She 
telephoned you on the impulse of the moment 1894. 

Telephonic (tel/fp’nik), a. 1834. [orig. 
f. Gr. TTj\e Tele- + <pcjirq voice + -ic ; In later 
use, f. Telephone + -i<\] Transmitting, or 
relating to the transmission of, sound to a dis- 
tance ; of, pertaining to. of the nature of. or 
conveyed by a telephone. Hence Telepho’nl- 
colly adv. in the manner of or by means of a 
telephone. 

Telephonist (t/-, telefifriist, te*l/TJfcnist). 
188a. if. Telephone sb. + -ist.J A person em- 
ployed in transmitting messages by telephone. 
Telephony (t/-, tele*f£ai, te-l/f^ni). 1835. 
Tf. Gr. rqAe Tele- + upajvia -sounding.] "f*i. 
Name for a system of signalling by means of 
musical sounds, and for the practice of other 
early forms of telephone -1835. The art or 
science of constructing telephones ; the working 
of a telephone or telephones. Wireless t. ; see 
Wireless. 1876. 

Telephoto (tciffdnt), sb. 1880. [f. Gr. 
rrj\t TELE- + <p*n, light.] A name em- 
ployed or proposed for various devices or 
apparatus used or projected, a. A means of 
transmitting signals or messages from a dis- 
tance by means of light. b. A device for the 
electric transmission of pictures, so that they 
are reproduced as pictures at a distance, c. A n 
apparatus for photographing at agreat distance ; 
a telephotographic lens or camera. Hence 
Telephoto v. trams, to transmit (an optical 
image) to a distance by means of electricity. 
Telephotle (-fp*tik) a. of or pertaining to a t., 
01 to Telephoty. 

Telephoto. 1898. Abbrev. of Telbphoto- 
GKAPHIC O.* 

Telephotograph (tel/fdu*tJgraf)» 

1881. [f. as Telephote sb. + -graph.] A 
picture or image electrically reproduced at a 
distance ; also, an apparatus for doing this. So 
Tedepbotogra^plxlc a. 1 Telephoto graphy 

*» Telephoty, 

T elepho-tograph, sb.* 1900. [f. Gr. 

t$a« Tele- + Photograph i a back-formation 
from next] A photograph of a distant object 
taken with a telephotographic lens. So Telo- 
pho*to graph v. trams . to photograph with a 
telephotography lens or apparatus. Teds* 
photo graphy *, the art or practice of taking 
photographs of distant objects by a camera with 
* telephotographic lens. 

Tdsplsofepmphlc (te»l/Whto,grsefik), a.* 
1890. [f. Or. rffki Tele- + Photographic*.] 
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Of, pertaining to, or used in the photographing 
of distant objects, within the field of sight but 
beyond the limits of distinct vision, esp. in 
/. lens, a lens or combination of lenses for this 
purpose. 

Telephoty (te-litoti). 1908. [f. as Telr- 
photb + -Y *.] The art or practice of reproduc- 
ing pictures or views at a distance by means of 
the electric current ; the theory and practice of 
the telephote. 

Telescope (te-lfskoup), sb. 1648. [ad. It 
telescopio or mod.L. teleseopium , f. Gr, rrjXt- 
<tk 6 nos far-seeing, f. rrj As Tele- + cteotreiv to 
look, -cwoffos -scope.] An optical instrument 
for making distant objects appear nearer and 
larger, consisting of one or more tubes with an 
arrangement of lenses, or of one or more mirrors 
and lenses, by which the rays of light are col- 
lected and brought to a focus and the resulting 
image magnified. Telescopes are of two kinds : 
refracting , in which the image is produced by a 
lens (the object-glass), and refecting, in which 
it is produced by a mirror or speculum ; being 
magnified in each case by a lens or combina- 
tion of lenses (the Eye-piece). The smaller 
hand-tclcscopes are always refracting, and con- 
sist of two or more tubes made to slide one 
within another for convenience of packing into 
a narrow compass and for adjusting the lenses 
as required for focusing the image, b. A sir. 
A constellation south of Sagittarius 1891. 

t. By what strange Parallax or Optic skill Of vision 
xnultiplyed through air, or glass Of Telescope Milt. 

Comb. 1 t-carp, a monstrous variety of goldfish, 
having protruding eyes; -driver, a clockwork appa- 
ratus for driving an astronomical t. so as to follow the 
apparent movements of the heavenly bodies and thus 
keep the same object continually in the field of view ; 
-eye, an eye which can be protruded and retracted 
like a t.-tube, as in gasteropod molluscs; -fish ■» t. 
carp ; -fly, a fly of tiie genus Diofisis, having the eyes 
on long sulks; -shell, the long conical shell, with 
numeiuus whorls, of an Indian gasteropod ( Teletce - 
piutn fuscvm)\ -sight, a small t. mounted as a sight 
upon a firearm or surveying instrument. 

Telescope (te-lfck*up), v. 1861. [f. prec.] 
x. a, trans. To force or drive one into another 
(or into something else) after the manner of the 
sliding-tubes of a hand-telescope : usu. said in 
ref. to railway carriages in a collision 187a. b. 
intr. To slide, run, or be driven one into an- 
other (or into something else) ; to have its parts 
made to slide in this manner ; to collapse 80 
that its parts fall into one another 1877. a. 
trams. To make into or use as a telescope 1861. 

s. b. They telescoped like cars in railroad smashes 
O. W. Holmes, a. Looking through his telescoped 
hand x86i. 

Telescopic (tel/skp*pik), a. 1705. [f. ns 

prec. + -ic. j 1. Of or pertaining to a telescope ; 
of the nature of cr consisting of a telescope, as 
t. sight ■■ telescope-sight ; done by means of a 
telescope, as /. observations, a. Seen by means 
of a telescope; spec, of a heavenly body, visible 
only through a telescope 17x4. 8- Having the 

property of a telescope ; having the power of 
distant vision, far-seeing; contemplating some- 
thing distant (lit. and fig . ) 1781. 4. Consisting 
of parts made to slide one within another like 
the tubes of a hand-telescope X846. 

1. The limits of t. vision have not been reached 
1855. a. These asteroids, .are. .entirely £. 189*. 3. 

These Saxons.. have.. the t. appreciation of distant 
gain Emerson. So Telesco'pical m. (now rare ), in 
senses x and a. 1665. Teleaco‘picaUy adv. 
Telescopist (tf-, tele-skdpist, te*lftk#ipist). 
1870. [f. Telescope r -1st.] One skilled in 

using a telescope; one who makes telescopic 
observations. 

Telescopy (tf-, telcskdpi, te-lfsk^pi). ran . 
1861. [f. as Telescope + -Y*.] The art or 
practice of using the telescope, or of making 
telescopes. 

tTe-lesm. 1646. [ad. late Gr. WAsopo 
completion, f. riAsfvto complete, fulfil, f. t 4 \qs 
end .1 - Talisman * z. -1693. So Teleama'tic 
(ran), tTeleamatical of or pertaining to 
a L ; talismanic ; magical. 

Telestich (tf-, tele-stik, te'ltetik). 1637. 
[irreg. f. Gr. tcAs, WAor- end + orf^or a row, 
line of verse, after Acrostic .1 A short poem 
(or other composition) in whicn the final letters 
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of the lines, taken in order, spell a word or 
words. 

Teleutospore (tf-, telifi-tdspou). 1874. [f. 
Gr.rf As completion, end (f. vlAor) + Spore. ] 

Bot. A special form of spore, usu. produced at 
the end of the period of fructification, in parasitic 
fungi of the family Uredinem . Teleutosporic a. 
Television (te'lfvigan). 1909. [f Tkle- 
+ V ision . ] Vision of a distant (moving) object 
or scene elecl rically transmitted and reproduced ; 
also, the process by which this is effected. 
Hence Televise v. trant. % to transmit by t 
Televisor, a t. apparatus. 

Telic (tedik), cu 1846. [ad. Gr. rt\uc 6 t 
final, f. t 4 \osJ] i. Gram. Of a conjunction or 
clause : Expressing end or purpose, a. Directed 
or tending to a definite end ; purposive 1889. 
Telinga sb. and a. 1698. 

[Origin obsc.J x. The Tel ugu language. (As 
sb. or a.) a. One of the Telugu people 1800. 
+b. spec . A native Indian soldier disciplined and 
dressed in quasi- European fashion; a sepoy 
-1883. 

Tell (tel], sb* Now dial. 174a. [f. Tell 
7/.] x. What one tells or has to tell ; a tale, 
statement, account a* A talk, conversation, 
gossip 1864. 

u 1 am at the end of my t. H. Walpole. 

|| Tell (tel), sb .' 2 Also tel. 1864. [a. Arab. 
tall a hillock.] Arab name for an artificial hil- 
lock or mound, usu. one covering the ruins of 
an ancient city. 

Tell (tel), v. Pa. t and pa. pple. told (td^ld). 
[OE. tfllan, tealde, (ge)teald : — OTeut. *taljan t 
f. *tald , OE. taluTAUR sb.~\ I. To mention in 
order, narrate, make known. +1. trans. To 
recount, enumerate; to give a list of -144a 
a. To give an account or narrative of (facts, 
actions, or events) ; to narrate, relate. Also 
to t. over. OE. b. intr. for pass. To sound 
( well, etc. ) when told 1584. 3. To make known 

by speech or writing ; to communicate (informa- 
tion, facts, ideas, news, etc.); to state, an- 
nounce, report, intimnte ME. b. To declare, 
state formally or publicly , to announce, pro- 
claim, publish ME. 4. To utter (words) ; to 
say over, recite (a passage, composition, etc.) ; 
to say. Now dial. ME. b. To utter, speak, 
say (things), rare . late ME. c. To express in 
words (thoughts, things known). Now rare . 
ME. 5. To disclose or reveal (something secret 
or private) late ME. 6. To discern so as to be 
able to say with knowledge or certainty ; hence, 
to distinguish, recognize, decide, determine 
1687. b. Preceded by can : To be able to state ; 
to know; to make out, understand. Usu. in neg. 
or interrog. sentences, as Nobody can t.. Who 
can 1. 1 late ME. 7. trans. To l. a person : To 
inform (a person) ol something ; to make aware, 
apprise, acquaint; to instruct ME. 8. To 
assert positively to ; to assure (a person). Often 
parenthetically . 1440. 9. To order or direct (a 
person) to do something; to bid 1599. xo. 
intr. To give an account, description, or report 
ME. x x .fig. Tojgive evidence, be an indica- 
tion of 1798. x s. To disclose something wished 
to be kept secret, to play the informer, tell 
tales, blab 1539. 

a. Other* of some nota As story tells, have trod this 
Wilderness M ilt. 3. Pie t, you one piece of my mind 
1673. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, Life is but 
sn empty dream i Longfellow, b. Phr. T. it not in 
Gath (from a Sam. L so), publish it not to the enemy, 
or to the Philistine, or to the world. 4. b. The lippes 
of the vnwyse wylbe tellynge foolish thinges Cover- 
dale Ecclus. xxL *5. 5. She neuer told her loue 

Shako. To t . tales : see Tale sb. a b. 6. They can be 
told by their complexions, dress, manner, and . .speech 
184a 7. He ..tolde me of my fault 1573. Wherefore 
was 1 not told of all this? Scott. Alt. you, it got on 
my nerves 1905. 9. Tell the Sergeant to keep his eye 
open Ktm*& so. He told of bloody fights Ceasbe. 
xz. Blocks of basalt.. telling of a still more ancient 
Moabite city XB73. sa. He didn't want to 't.' of 
Maggie Geo. Eliot. 

Phrases. Te t. a tale, a story , to relate a Story or 
narrative. Tot.m tale , t. Us ovm tsdei to be signifi- 
cant of itself. Te t . the tale , to pitch a yarn. Te 
i. ends tats, to relate one's story 1 also, to say what 
one has to t., to deliver one's message. Te t. {the) 
truth, to make a true statement) to state the fact or 
circumstance as it really is ; also, used parenthetically 
te emphasise a s tatemen t. So t» t. m lie, te make a 
wilfully false statement or report. To hear 1 . 1 usu. 
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■mm t 4^1 tea Hbak p. a j n our chiefly and eollof. 

Never t. me, don't t. me, expressing increde“*" — 
impatience. I can t. you, I can assure jrou^ 


m m what m 1 I'll t. you what it is or 4 I'll t. you 
something', Tot. anyone his own, to t. him fcsdtJy 
of his faults. To t (a person) goodbye » to say good- 


b. 


bjn(UJ>\ Tot. the world: to announce openly ( 27 . 5 .). 

XL To mention numerically, to count, reckon 
S. irons. To mention or name (the single 
members of a series or group) one by one, 
specifying them as one, two, three . etc. ; hence, 
to enumerate, reckon in ; to reckon up, count, 
number. Also absol, Now arch or dial. QE. 
b. spec To count (voters or votes). Also ah sol. 
To t. noses : To count heads ; see Nose sb. a 
To count out (pieces of money) in payment 
hence, to pay (money), arch, or dial. ME. 

To reckon np or calculate the total amount or 
value of (money or other things), arch. OE. 

a. Phr. To t. ends beads t see Brad/A s. + 7 V/. the 
dock, to count the hours as shown by a dock ; hence, 
to pass one's time idly. To t. (so nany) yean, to 
have lived (so many) years. Obs. or arch. All told. 
wnen all are counted \ in alL b. The House was told 
by Mr. Speaker 1899. a He told the money into 
my hand Dk Fob. b. Those who weigh and t. 
money Marvell. As a miser tells bis gold 1837. 

With adr*. T. off, ft. To count off from the whole 
number or company j to separate, detach, esp. so many 
men for a particular duty; hence gen. to appoint to a 
particular task, object, position, or the like. b. To 
•cold ; to rebuke strongly (slant )• C fntr. for rrjl. 
Mil Of a rank or troop of men : To number themselves 
in succession. T. out, to separate by counting : to 
count out (arch or dial.). 

CL To account, or estimate, qualitatively. 
+1. To account, esteem as being (something) 
-1430k a. intr. To count (for something) ; to 
have its effect, be effective, act or operate with 
effect ; to make an impression 1797. 

1. Wordly aetynesse Which clerkes tellyn fals feU- 
dte Chaucbx. a. Every blow.. tells X797. Every, 
thing in the print, to use a vulgar expression, tells 
Lana It tells somewhat against his interpretation 
1870. Hence Te* liable a. capable of being told or 
narrated f fit to be toldi worth telling 
Tellen (te*l£n). 17x1. [ad. L. tellina, 

Gr. rekkivn.] A bivalve of the g 
f Tulin 


genus Tellina 

or family Tellinidm. 

Teller (trlatf). ME. [I Tell w. + -■**.] 
One who or that which tells. In various senses : 
esp. a. One who counts or keeps tally ; now esp. 
one who counts money ; spec, an officer in a 
bank who receives or pays money over the 
counter 148a b. One of four officers of the 
Exchequer formerly charged with the receipt 
and payment of moneys 1488. a. In a defiberar 
tivo assembly (esp. the House of Commons), 
A person (usu. one of two or more) who counts 
the votes on a division 1669. Hence Te*Her- 
ahftp, the office or position of a t 

Telling (te*liij) f vbl. sb. ME [f. Tell v. 
+-INO. 1 ] The action of Tell v. 

Phr. That's (or that weald he) telling (trivial 
coflaq.), that would be to divulge something secret. 

Te*lUng, ppl. a. 1850. [-ing».] That 

tells ; effective, forcible, striking. 

At reply 1859. Drawn up with L force 187a Hence 
Te'lttngly adv. 

Tell-tale (Le-l,t/fl)» sb. (a.) 154& 1. One 
who tells tales ; one who idly or maliciously 
discloses private or secret matters; a tale-bearer, 
a tattler Also transf of things, b. A name of 
a species of Sandpiper {spec, in U.S.), so named 
from their loud cry 1834. s. Meek. A device for 
mechanically Indicating or recording some fact 
or condition not otherwise apparent ; an Indica- 
tor, a gauge x8ox. g. attrib. or as adj a. That 
tells tales, that is a tell-tale. Now rare or Obs. 
In ht. sense. 1594. b. Applied to a thing 1 That 
betrays something meant to be kept secret 1577 
c. That gives notice or warning of something 
1867. 

3. a. JUch Illy , nr. Iv. 14& b. Them tdM 
articles must not remain here Scot t , c. T. clock, a 
dock with an attachment ef eouae kind requiring at- 
tention at certain intervale, by which the vigilance of 
a watchman may be checked. T. compose, a compos 
■ii » pen tied overheed in the captain's cabin, enabling 
him to detect any deviation from the course. 

fTHUruth. 1558 1, One who or that 

which tails the truth -i8m a. The telling of 
the truth s candour {pure) -1734. 

Te’llur-t tdbtl-i Cham., used as comb, 
lormsof Tellurium; sofaiTbBnrt iyd gt s aes^ 
hydrogen teBuride. 
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Tellorate (te 4 llfiw*t). 1836. [L Tellur- 
+ >atb 1 * c.) Chem. A salt of teuurie add. 
Teiltiret (telifbret). Now rare. 18 4a. [f. 
Tellurium ; see -uret.] Chem. A compound 
of tellurium with hydrogen or a metal, as t. of\ 
sodium, TeNa* t now nsn. Telluride. 
Telluretted (te* 118 retdd) y a. Now 
1819. [f. as pree. + -ed .1 Chem. Combined 
with tellurium, as In ielUeretied hydrogen, a 
gaseous compound of hydrogen and tellurium, 
TeHf, formerly also called hydroUUmrie or tel- 
lurkydric acid, and now hydrogen telle 
Tellurian (telia«*riin), a. and sb. 184 6. 
[f. L. tellnrem the earth + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the earth; earthly, terrestrial. 
B. sb. Anlnhabkaat of the earth 1847. 

Telluric (tclifift-rik), aA 1800. [L Tellu- 
rium + -ic. J Chem. and Min. Derived from or 
containing tellurium. Applied to compounds 
in which tellurium is present in a smaller pro- 
portion than in telhxrous compounds, as A acid, 
H,Te0 4 . Also in A gold, silver, bismuth, the 
tellurides of these metals occurring as native 
alloys. 

Telluric (telinrrik), a.* 1836. [£L .tell* 
rtm the earth +-ic.] Of or belonging to the 
earth, terrestrial ; pertaining to the earth as a 
planet ; of or arising from the earth or soil. 

A 4 1. poison * is generated in it [the Campegua] by 
the energy of the soil 1884. 

Telluride (teriittraid). 1849. [£ Tellu- 
rium + -V s *] Chem. A combination of tellu- 
rium with an electro-positive element (e.g. 
hydrogen or a metal), or with a radical ; as /. of 
hydrogen. 

7 *. ef bismuth, telluric bismuth, tetradymlta, or hoc* 
niteu T. of gold and silver ■» S vlvanitk. 

Tellurion (telio»-ri0fa). Also tellurium. 
1831. [f. L, tsllus , tellnrem the earth.] An 
apparatus for showing the effect of the earth's 
motions and obliquity of axis in causing the 
alternations of day ana night and the succession 
of the seasons ; a simple kind of orrery. 
Tellttrisxn (te'li&riz’m). 1843. [LUtellu- 
rem the earth + -ISM. 1 1. A magnetic influence 
or principle supposed by some to pervade all 
nature and to produce the phenomena of animal 
uetism ; also, the theory of animal mag- 
netism based on this, propounded in xflaa by 
Kieser in Germany, a. Influence of the soil in 
producing disease 189a 
Tellurite (te-liuroit). 1799. [1 Tellu- 
rium + -ITS 1 3 b, 4 b.] I. Min. 
of tellurium, found in minute whitish or yellow 
crystals ; telluric ochre, a. Chem. A salt of tel- 
lurous acid 1847. 

Tellurium ftcUa**ri#m). 1800. [mocLL., 
f . L. tel Jus, tellnrem the earth +■ -ism, suffix of 
names of metals.] Chem. One of the rarer ele- 
ments, a tin-white shining brittle substance, 
formerly from its outward characteristics classed 
among the metals, but chemically belonging to 
the same series as sulphur and selenium. It 
occurs native in rhombohedral crystals, lsomor- 
phons with those of antimony, arsenic, and bis- 
muth. Symbol Te; atomic weight Set. b. 
Graphic t. — Sylvanite. 

on S' ^glan— Jfisnagyagite or black toUuriife 

TeUurous ftrliiirwi), a. 1849. TL Tellu- 
rium +-OUS.J Chem. Characterized by or of 
the nature of tellurium ; said of compounds 
containing a greater proportion of tellurium 
than those called telluric ; as t. acid, H*TeO f . 
UTeHua (te*U?s). late ME. [L.] In Roman 
mythology, the goddess of the earth; the earth 
personified; the terrestrial globe. 

Telly (te-li), colloq. abbrev. of Television. 
Telo- 1 (tele), comb, form repr. Gr. rbkot, 
rlk eot end; as in Te*loblast [Gr. ftkaerbe 
germ], each of a number of proliferating calls 
at one end of the embryo in segmented ani- 
mals, as insects and annelids. 

Trio- 8, repr. Gr. njAo-, comb, form of rf)\# 
or rrjkov far off, occurring exceptionally Instead 
of TnAc- (Tele-)* See next and TElotypc. 

Triodynamfi 
Also teledynamic. 

MIC.] Term appfled to a cable transmitting 
anical power to a distance. 


oee next ana t jswrrr*. 
(tetkdinsemfk, -day, a. 
x8 70 . [t Telo- ■+ Ettna- 
Bed to a cable tra&stfdtttog 


TE] 

QTfetoff (te'Vd). 1904. [a. Gr. rikoe end.] 
End, purpose, ultimate object or elm. 

Tek>troc& (te'latrpk). 1877. [C Telo- 1 
+ Gr. rpoxbs whed. CL modLL. Telotrocha 
neut. pt, as name for lame having this struc- 
ture.] Zeol. A cone of cilia effdlng either or 
each end of the preoral (and perianal) segments 
of a free-swimming polychmtua annelid larva, 
b. A larva of this kind. Hence Tsfotroehal, 
Telotrocbooem^r. poesesstof at. ortdotroohi; 
of the nature of a t 

Teletype (te-lctoip). 1858. [f. Telo- * + 
Type.] An electric telegraph that automati- 
cally prints the messages as received ; also, a 
telegram so printed. 

Telpher (te-lfoi), a. and sb. 1884. [Synco- 
pated Conn of teUphcr or telephone, f. Gr. ri)ke 
Tmixr+^mpof bearing.] A. adj. or attrib. sb. 
Of or relating to a system of telpherage. B. sb. 


Any travelling unit on a telpher fine ; also, the 
plant and rolling stock of a system of telpher- 
age. 

a. T. line, railway, a light overhead Ikwoa which 
the haulage ie worked by electric power 1 to t . train. 
Hence Te'ljpber v. trams, to transport (goods, etc 4 
by meene cu telpherage. 

Telpherage (te'lfsrddg). 1883. [f.asprec. 
4* -AGE.] Transport effected automatically by 
the aid of electricity. 

Telaon (te«lson). 1855. [a. Gr. rikeror a 
limit.] Loot. The last segment of the abdomen 
or its median axis in certain crustaceans and 
arachnidans, as the middle flipper of a lobster's 
tail-fin, the sting of the scorpion, eta 
n Telugu, Teloogoo (te*logfl) ,sb.,a. 1789. 
[Native name of the language, and of a man of 
hie race. Origin and deriv. unkn.] 1. The 
name of a Dra vidian language, spoken on the 
Coromandel coast of India, north of Madras 
2813. 9. One of the Dravidian people or race 

who speak this language 1780. 8* attrib. or as 
adj. Of or pertaining to this language, people, 
or country 1888. 

II Temenos (te-mfinpsV x8ao. [a. Gr. ripe- 
vot, f. rtfs-, stem of rtfivtiv to cut off, sever.] 
Gr. Antiq. A piece of ground surrounding or 
adjacent to a temple ; a sacred enclosure or 
precincL 

Temerarious (tem&€**riss), a. Now only 
L. Umerarius (f. tenure 
j)+-ous .1 1. Character- 
by temerity ; reckless, heedless, rash. ta. 
Fortuitous, casual, haphazard -1773. 

1. Your resolves are t. and preramptacos *643- 


(ten 

literary, im [f. L 
blindly, rashly + -arius\ 
ized by temerity ; reckl« 


Hence Temera*rioun-ly adv n ’-nei 

Temerity (tftne-ritl). late ME. [ad. L. 
temeritas, -totem, rashness, f. tenure adv. by 
chance, blindly; see -ITT.] Excessive boldness, 
rashness; foolhardiness, recklessness; an in- 
stance of this. 

Marlborough might have been made to repent his U 
at Blenheim Johmsom. 

Temerotts (temSras),*. Now rare. 1462. 
[f, 1^. +temeroeus rash, f. tenure adv. : see -ous.] 
Rash, foolhardy. T sm ertm a -ly adv., «mi. 

Temp., abbrev. of L. tempore , in the time of. 

Tempo (tempi). 7567. [a. L. Tempo, a. 
Gr. Tf/nhf.] Proper name of a valley in Thes- 
saly, watered by the Peneus, between Mounts 
Olympus and Ossa ; used orig. in Latin litera- 
ture as a general name for a beautiful valley | 
hence for any delightful rural spot. 

Tba gay solitnda of my own little T. (77a 

Temper (te-mpai), sb. late ME [f. next.] 
X. x. The due or pro port i onate mixture or com- 
bination of elements or qualities ; the condition 
or state resulting from such co mbi n a t i on 1 
proper or fit condition. Now rare or Obs, a. 
Proportionate arrangement of parts; r eg ulatio n, 
adjustment; hence, mean or medium, a middle 
coarse; a co m pro m ise ; a settlement, arch 2393. 
g. Mental baJaaee or composure,, esp. — d m 
provocation of snyhksd; moderation he or 00m- 
rnnod over tbm emotions, asp. anger* tsiuin — i , 
equanimity; now use. In phr, to mep or lose 
lomtA $*, be be met eft. 1603. 

a* The Mag^.coteplud a ntwhpdy of lawa ta aebm 
to find a L bat wean both B— . p 1 keen my 7 * 
and win their Money knua It weald mat o ' 
of L, which fra state or mind Xcantaxxu 

El ft. - Temperament n. -273 
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TEMPER 

things Immaterial ; Character, quality -165*. 
a. The particular degree of hardness and elas- 
ticity or resiliency i mparte d to steel by tempering 
X470. +3* - Climate sb. a. Temperament 

If. a. -1705. +4. The relative condition of a 

body In respect of warmth or coldness -1834. 
1 * 5 - Bodily habit, constitution, or condition 
*{707. 6. Mental constitution ; habitual dis- 

position XIJ95. 7. Actual state of the mind or 
feelings ; inclination, humour 2608. ft, * ill- 
temper j Heat of mind or passion; explosive 
Ill-humour x8a8. 

a Between two blades, which beares the better t. 
Shake, fig, Intellectual implements of more ethereal 
L 1866. a The L of the Puritan was eminently a t. 
of law Orbrm. 7. The Commons were in no t. to 
listen to such excuses Macaulay. Good A, ill t., bad t. 


tell you. .what a L I was in 1900 
IIL Conor senses, a. Sugar-making, . A solu- 
tion containing lime or some other alkaline sub- 
stance serving to neutralise the acid in the raw 
cane-juice and clarify it 1657. to An alloy of 
tin and copper 2875. 

Comb . : L-acrew, a set-screw for adjustment t esp. 
In boring, a screw-connexion fot automatically adjust- 
ing the drill as the boring proceeds. 

Temper (te*mpai), v. [OE temprian , ad. 
L. temper art, reinforced by OF. temprer , . ) 1. 1. 
irans. To bring (anything) to a proper or suit- 
able condition, state, or quality, by mingling 
with something else ; to qualify, alloy, or dilute 
by such mixture or combination, arch. a. To 
modify (some unsuitable or excessive state or 
quality, or some thing or person in respect of 
such), esp. by admixture of some other quality, 
etc. ; to reduce to the suitable or desirable de- 
gree or condition free from excess in either 
direction ; to moderate, mitigate, assuage, tone 
down OE. s- To mix, mingle, blend (ingredi- 
ents) together , or (one ingredient) with another, 
in proper proportions, arch . late ME. 4. To 
prepare by mingling ; to make by due mixture 
or combination ; to concoct, compound, make 
up, devise. Obs. or arch , late ME fg. To 
restore the proper ' temper* or * temperament * 
to ; to cure, heal, refresh -16x3. 6. To bring 

into a suitable or desirable frame of mind ; to 
dispose favourably ; also, to appease, mollify, 
pacify Obs. or arch. 1535. 

1. As wins is tempered with water, so let discretion 
L, teals 1591. a. T. sorow with mirth 155a. He., 
who tempers judgment with mercy *871. 3. Whan 

metalles be well tempered togyther they wyll be all 
as one zejo. 4. Lo, thus I tempre mt diete 1390. 6. 

The Lady so well tempered and reconciled them both, 
that she forced them to join Hands Stkelb. 

II x. To keep, conduct, or manage In Just 
measure; to regulate; to control, guide, govern, 
overrule Obs exc. dial. OE a. To restrain 
within due limits, or within the bounds of 
moderation ; in later use often simply, to re- 
strain, check, curb. Also t rtjl. OE. g- To regu- 
late suitably to need or requirement; to fit, 
adapt, conform, accommodate, make suitable. 
Const, to, Now rare or Obs X450, 

*- 1. Supremast Jove Tempers the fate* of human race 
above Pops a. I wish that not onely Kings, but all 
other Persons.. would so t. themselves as to commit 
no wrong Houses. Cortes. . was more solicitous to t. 
than to inflame their ardour 1777. 3. They were in- 

deed not temper’d to his temper Milt. 

QL Techn. uses. x. To bring (dAy, mortar, 
etc. ) to a proper consistence for use by mixing 
and working it up with water, etc. ME, fa. 
To moisten (a substance, usu. medicinal or 
culinary ingredients in a comminuted state) so 
as to form a paste or mixture -1674 to spec 
in Painting. To prepare (colours) lor use by 
mixing them with oil, etc. 1541 Tg. irons. To 
soften (iron, wax, ate.) by heating; to melt. 
Also intr. t or pass. -1597. 4. To bring (steel) 
to a suitable degree of hardness and elasticity 
or resiliency by heating it to the required tem- 
perature and Immerdng it, while hot, to some 
Squid, usu. cold water, Abo intr. for pass, late 
ME. fg. To tune, adjust the pitch of (a musi- 
cal instrument) -1593. to spec. To tune (a note 
or instrument) according to some temperament ; 
see Temperament IIL 3. 27*7. 6. To bring 

Into harmony, attune. Obs. or arch, late ME. 

3. a Hen. IV, tv. fii. 140, 4. They havs a great ed- 
vauntaga in Spayne, to L their blades well, bycauseof j 
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the nature of their ryvere Palsgs. 6. Mean while 
the Rural ditties were not mute, Temper'd to tb'Oatsn 
Flute Milt. 

II Tempera (temper*). 183a. [It.,inphr. 
pingere a tempera to paint in distemper.] The 
method of painting in distemper : see Distem- 
per sb. % 

Temperable (te*mparib*l), a. Now rare. 
late ME. [proto ad. med.L. temper abili*\ but 
perh. f. Temper v. + -ablb,] fa. Of weather 
or climate 1 - Temperate a. 3. tb. Of a per- 
son s - Temperate a. 1. -1639. c. That may 
be tempered or made plastic 1841. 

a. In somer he must® haue t. eir. late ME c. The 
fusible, bard, and t. texture of metals Em bison. 
Hence Tcmperabi'lity. 

Temporality, joc. misused for temper . 
Shaks. 

Temperament (te*mp£rimSnt), sb. late 
ME [ad. L. tempera men turn due mixture, f. 
temper are to Temper ; see -ment.] L fx. A 
moderate and proportionable mixture of ele- 
ments in a compound ; the condition in which 
elements are combined in their due proportions 
-1684. fa. Consistence, composition ; mixture 
-1673. II. fi. In the natural philosophy of the 
Middle Ages 2 The combination of supposed 
qualities ( hot or cold, moist or dry). In a certain 
proportion, determining the nature of a plant or 
other body; characteristic nature; known spec, as 
universal i. -1677. a. The condition of the 
weather or climate as resulting from the different 
combinations of the qualities, heat or cold, dry- 
ness or humidity ; climate. Obs. or arch. 1610. 
+g. Condition with regard to warmth or cold- 
ness -1799. 4. In mediaeval physiology 1 The 

combination of the four cardinal humours (see 
Humour sb. a b) of the body, by the relative 
proportion of which the physical and mental 
constitution were held to be determined ; known 
spec, as animal t . ; also, the bodily habit at- 
tributed to this, as a sanguine, choleric, phleg- 
matic, or melancholic t. (see the adjs.) i6s»8. 
5. Constitution or habit of mind, esp. as depend- 
ing upon or connected with physical constitu- 
tion ; natural disposition x8ax. 

a. The l of their seasons is such that they have no 
disease Jowett. 4. Our minds are perpetually., 
wrought on by the Temperament of our Bodies Dav- 
dkm. 5. The man of sanguine L 1868. 

HL x. Moderating, moderation; lightening, 
alleviation, mitigation ; due regulation. Obs. or 
arch. 1475. a. The action of duly combining 
or adjusting different principles, claims, etc. ; 
adjustment, compromise. Obs or arch. x66o. 
b. A middle course or state ; a medium, mean. 
Obs. or arch. 1604. 8. Mus. The adjustment 

of the intervals of the scale (in the tuning of 
instruments of fixed intonation, as keyboard 
instruments), so as to adapt them to purposes 
of practical harmony : consisting to slight varia- 
tions of the pitch of the notes from true or 
* just ' intonation, in order to make them avail- 
able in different keys ; a particular system of 
doing this. (Sometimes extended to any system 
of tuning.) 27a 7. 

a These admit no t. and no compromise Busks. 
b* The causes . . of this L— this mew t erm s n o this 
middle course Bsntham. 3. The chief temperaments 
..are mean-tone /...and equal L (now almost uni- 
versal), in which the octave la divided into twelve 
(theoretically) equal semitones, so that the variations 
of pitch are evenly distributed throughout all keys 
N.E.D. Hence Temperament v. rare. tram, to 
endow with a t. 

Temperamental (tennpfr&me’ntAl), a. 
1646. [£ pwe. + -AL] Of or relating to the 
temperament (chiefly in sense II. 5) ; m recent 
colloq. use, liable to or marked by variable or 
unaccountable moods. Hence Temperamen- 
tally adv 

Temperance (tempSriLns). ME [a. A F. 

temper aunce, ad. L. temperamtia moderation, t. 
temperontem , temperate to TEMPER.} 1 . 1. The 
practice or habit of restraining oneself in provo- 
cation, passion, desire, eta ; rational self- 
restraint, (One of the four cardinal virtues.) j 
a. spec. The avoidance of excess in eating and 
drinking ; esp., in later use, moderation in re- 
gard to intoxicants ; sobriety. Now often applied 
to toetotalism. 2540. to attrib. pertaining to, 
practising, or advocating total abstinence, as 
t, association , drink, movement , society, work 5 


TEMPERED 

L hotel, inn, one where no intoxicants are pro- 
vided 2836. 

x. He..calmd hia wrath with goodly t. SntNssa. 
The secret of t. lies not in the scanty supply, but la 
the strong self-restraint 1846. a. With a delicate 
frame. .1 have been enabled, by t., to do the work of 
a strong man Cobobv. Where 1 can enjoy a stiff glass 
of grog withmy feet on the hobs, and wire nobody IS 

IL fx. a. - Temperament III. x, a. -25c & 
to — Temperament 1 . 1, 3. -'X638. fa. Mode- 
rate temperature ; freedom from the extremes 
of heat and cold ; mildness of weather or cli- 
mate ; temperateness -2610. 

x. b. But were all Men of my T., and Wisdom toot 
You should woo us Cowlby. a. It [the island] must 
needs be of.. tender, and delicate (.Shabb. So tTe*mr> 
perancy, * TBMrsRANcs, in senses 1. x, a, 11. x b 

Temperate (trmp&A), a. late ME [ad. 
L. temper a tus, temperate to Temper.] 1. Of 
persons, their conduct, practices, etc. : Observ- 
ing moderation, self-restrained, moderate. 9. Of 
things, actions, qualities, conditions, etc. : Tem- 
pered ; not excessive to degree ; restrained ; late 
ME. g. spec. Of the weather, season, climate, 
etc. : Moderate to respect of warmth 1 neither 
too hot nor too cold; of mild and equable 
temperature, late ME 4. Of monarchy or 
sovereignty, hence also of the sovereign 1 Re- 
stricted In extent of authority ; not absolute ; 
limited ; constitutional. Obs. or arch. 1560. 

x. This is at. statement Mill. The L life has gentle 
pains and pleasures Jowsrr. That a young man of 
strictly t. habits should thus suddenly become a 
drunkard xBgo. a. At the L hour of nine, the bridal 
festivities c l ose d 1855. 3. So clears the ayre,eo t. the 
clime 1587. T. none, each of the two cones or belts of 
the earth's surface lying between the torrid and frigid 
>ber freedom out of which there 


4. That sob 

springs Our loyal passion for our L Kings Tennyson. 
So tTVmperate v. ■ Tutrur Temperately 


Temperative, a. Now rare or Obs. late 
ME. [ad. late L. temper at ixms, f. temperate 
Temper v. ; see -ivtt.] Having the quality of 
tempering ; alleviative, mitigating j tending to 
temperateness. 

Tem p erature (te*mp£r&tffii, -tjax). 1531. 
[ad. L. temperatures, f. ppl stem of temperate | 
see -ure.] +i. The action or process of tem- 
pering; mixing or combination (of elements) 
-1677. +9. The fact or state of being tempered 

or mixed, mixture ; also, the condition resulting 
from the mixture or combination to various 
proportions of ingredients or elements; the 
composition, consistence, or complexion so pro- 
duced -i8a6. fg. Due measure or proportion 
in action, thought, etc. ; freedom from excess 
or violence ; moderation -1639. fto A mean 
between opposites ; a middle course, a com- 
promise -171a. +4. - Temperament II. s. 

-1616. f6- — Temperament II. 4. -1837, 

+b. - Temperament II. 5. -2768. +6. A 

tempered or temperate condition of the weather 
or climate ; also, a (specified) condition of these 
-1737. 7. The state of a substance or body 

with regard to sensible warmth or coldness, 
referred to some standard of comparison ; spec. 
that quality or condition of a body which in 
degree varies directly with the amount of heat 
contained in the body, and inversely with its 
heat-capacity; usu. measured by means of a 
thermometer or similar instrument 2670. f8. 

The temper of steel -263a 

3. b. His Constitution is n Just T. between Indolence 
on one hand and Violence on the other 171a. g. 
There is no t. so exactly regulated hot that some hu- 
mour is fatally predominant Johnson, to As touch- 
ing the manners of lee rued men*. no doubt dime be 
amongst them, ns In other p ro fessions, of all tempera, 
cures bacon. 7. A moderate Expence of Fire., serves 
to keep this large Room in a due T. Stbblb. A com- 
parison of the temperatures shown by tbt two thermo- 
meters Huxlxt. Phr. To hone at.. La. am high— 
then the normal, as in fever {colloq.). 

Comb, i L-chaxt, («)a chert or card ooutatoing. a L 
c urve or Its equivalent I if) a chart of a region fait 
eating temperatures at different points, as by Iso* 
therms 1 -Curve, a curve showing variations of t, 
nM. In relation to equal periods of tinq esp, in clini- 
cal USB. 

Te m pered (te'mpaid), a. lata ME [f. 
Temper v. and sb. +-ED.1 x* Brought to or 
having a proper or desired temper, quality, or 
hence, temperate, to Mas. Thai 


to some Temperament (i 


adjusted to pitch according 
Kent (sense HI. 3) 27*7, e. 


5 (Gor. Kiln), J(F* pm), a (Gox. Miller), it (Fr. d*ne). # (aal). *(*)(thm). #(A) ( x*m> { CF* fefre). 8 {fix. Urn, rentk> 
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TEMPERER 

Constituted or endowed with a specified temper 
or disposition (in various senses of temper). 
late ME. a* Modified by the admixture or in- 
fluence of some other element; moderated, 
toned-down ; limited X654. 

k. A court, open to the t. tire 1577. An excellently 
L complexion 1638. T. steel 1655. m. A quiet ana 
equally t. people 1698. Children, sweetly t. like their 
mother 1760. Hard at bargaining.. and cross-tern* 
pered 1901. 3. A L monarchy Buui, The L wisdom 
of the Queen 189ft. 

Tempcrer (temparw). 1617, [f. Temper 
v. + -ER 1 .] One who or that which tempers; 
esp. in senses 111. x and 4 of the vb. 

Te*mpersome,a. oug.dial. 1875. [f. Tem- 
per sb.) Quick-tempered. Tcmpersomeneas, 

Tempest (te-mpest), sb. ME. [a. OK. 

tempest e : — pop. L. * tempest am, for cl. L. tem- 
pest as, - atem season, weather, storm, f. tempus 
time, season ; also a. OF. tempest : — L. *tem- 
pestum.) 1. A violent storm of wind, usu. ac- 
companied by a downfall of rain, hail, or snow, 
or by thunder, b. A thunder-storm (dial.) 1532. 
9. transf. and fig. A violent commotion or dis- 
turbance; a tumult, rush; agitation, perturba- 
tion ME. 3. A tumultuous throng ; fa crowded 
assembly; a rushing crowd 1746. 

x. A Station safe for Ships, when Tempests n 
Drydbn. a. In the midst of all this t. the minister 
•eem much at their case Busies. 3. There are also 
drum-major, rout, t., and hurricane, differing only in 
degrees of multitude and uproar Smollktt. 

Tempest (te-mpest), v. late ME. [ad. OF. 
tempester, f. tempeste ; see prec.] 1. trans. To 
affect by or as by a tempest ; to throw into vio- 
lent commotion, to agitate violently. 9. /?£■. 
To disturb violently (a person, the mind), late 
ME. +3. intr. Of the wind, weather, etc., and 
impers. : To be tempestuous, to blow tempes- 
tuously ; to rage, storm -1615. 

t. Fish. .Wallowing unweildie, enormous in thir 
Gate, T. the Ocean Milt. 

Tempestive (tempe-stiv), a. arch . 16x1. 
[ad. L. tempestivus timely; see Tempest sb. 
and -ivtt.] Timely, seasonable. 

The chearefull and tempestiue ahowres Hkywood. 
Hence Tempe*atively adv. 
f Tempest! -vity. 1569. [ad. L .tempestivi- 
tas, f. tempestivus ; see - ity. J x. Seasonable- 
ness, timeliness -1656. a. A season, a time of 
a particular character -1683. 

Te-mpest-to ssed, -toist, o. 1599. Toned 
by. or as by, a tempest. 

Tempestuous (tempe a sti^as) l a. 1447. 

{ ad. L. tempestuosus .1 x. Of. pertaining to, 
nvolving, or resembling a tempest ; subject to 
or characterized by tempests; stormy, very 
rough or violent 1509. a. transf. and fig. 
Characterized by violent agitation or commo- 
tion ; turbulent ; passionate ; agitated as by a 
tempest 14x7. 

x. A very blustering and a L day Laud. a. A win- 
ning wave (deserving note) In the t. petticote Herrick. 
Cecilia was still in this t. state Miss Burney. Hence 
Tempe*attious-ly adv., -neaa. 

Templar (te-mpl&i), sb. ME. [a. AF. 
tempter, OF. templter «* med.K temp lari us, f. 
temp lum Temple sb. 1 ; see -er 3 a, -ar 3 .] i. 
A member of a military and religious order, con- 
sisting of knights ( Knights Templars, Knights 
or Poor Soldiers of the Temple), chaplains, 
and men-at-arms, founded c 11x8, chiefly for 
the protection of the Holy Sepulchre and of 
Christian pilgrims visiting the Holy Land ; so 
called from their occupation of a building on or 
near the site of the Temple of Solomon at 
Jerusalem. They were suppressed in 131a. 9. 
A barrister or other person who occupies cham- 
bers in the Inner or Middle Temple 1588. 3. 

a. A member of an order of Freemasons call- 
ing themselves Knights Templars, extensively 
established in the United States 1859. b. Short 
for Good Templar -1874. 

Templar (tcmpl&i), a. 1798. [ad. late L. 
temp laris, f. templum Temple sb.*; see -AR 1 ,] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a (or the 
Jewish) temple. 

Templary (templflri), sb. late ME. [ad. 
■ned.L. templar ius TEMPLAR sb , ; see -ART *.] 
ti . — Templar sb. x. -1656. g. Templars col- 
lectively ; Hist, the system or organization of 
the Templars; the Masonic and Temperance 
societies so called. x66i. 
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Template, var. of Templet. 

Temple (te-mp'l), sb* [OE. tempi, tempo /, 
ad. L. templum, reinforced oy F. temple .] L x. 
An edifice or place regarded primarily as the 
dwelling-place or ' house * of a deity or deities ; 
hence, an edifice devoted to divine worship, b. 
spec. The sacred edifice at J erusalem, the 4 House 
of the Lord ' and seat of the Jewish worship of 
Jehovah OE. c. fig. 1607. 9. transf. A building 
dedicated to public Christian worship; a church ; 
esp. applied to a large or grand edifice, late ME. 
&.fig. Any place regarded as occupied by the 
divine presence ; spec, the person or body of a 
Christian (x Cor. ill. x6) OE. 

x. But he that is hyeat of all dweleth not in temples 
made with hondes Tin dale Acts vii. 48. Tempilis & 
places of sacrifice to propbane Godis 1596. C. A t. of 
science now in ruins Tyndall. 3. Most sacrilegious 
Murther hath broke ope The Loras anoynted T., and 
stole thence The Life o’ th’ Building Shake. 

11 . fi. The head-quarters of the Knights 
Templars, on or contiguous to the site of the 
temple at J erusalem ; hence, the organization 
of the Templars -1656. 9. spec. Name of two 

of the Inns of Court in Lonaon, known as the 
Inner and Middle T. t which stand on the site of 
the buildings once occupied by the Templars 
(of which the church alone remains) ME. b. 
Name of the place in Paris which formed the 
head-quarters of the Templars in Europe 1617. 
Temple (te'mp'l), sb.* ME. [a. OF. : — 
pop. L. *tempula, * temp la , app. for cl. L. tern - 
pora. pi. of tempus 4 temple of the head '.] x. 
The flattened region on each side of the (human) 
forehead. (Chiefly in pi.) Also transf., a corre- 
sponding part in lower animals. 9. Each of the 
side-members or limbs of a pair of spectacles, 
which clasp the sides of the head of the wearer. 
U.S. 1877. 

Temple (te*mp*l),j3.8 I4 83. [a. F., perh. 
orig. the same word as prec.] 1. A contrivance 
for keeping cloth stretched to its proper width 
in the loom during the process of weaving. 
Usu. pi. 9. - Templet * a (rare) 1688. 
Temple (te-mpT), v. 1593. [f. Temple 
jJ. 1 ] 1. trans. To enclose in or as in a temple ; 

to honour with a temple or temples, to build a 
temple to or for. 9. To make or fashion into a 
temple 1839. +3. To dwell as in a temple. 

Ken. 

x. The Heathen. .Templed and adored this drunken 
god 1 6a 8. a. ppl. a. O er which ye rise in templed 
majesty 1839. 

Temple-bar. ME. [f. Temple sb.* II. a 
(because of its proximity to the Temple build- 
ings) + Bar j*.*] The name of the barrier or 
gateway closing the entrance into the City of 
London from the Strand ; removed in 1878. 
Templet 1 (te-mpUt). Also template. 
1677. [Origin obsc. J 1. Building. A horizon- 
tal piece of timber in a wall, or spanning a 
window or doorway, to take and distribute the 
pressure of a girder, or of joists or rafters; 
a plate. 9. An instrument used as a gauge or 
guide in bringing any piece of work to the de- 
sired shape ; usu. a flat piece of wood or metal 
having one edge shaped to correspond to the 
outline of the finished work ; also, used as a tool 
in moulding, etc. 18x9. b. A flat plate or strip 
perforated with holes used as a guide in marking 
out holes for riveting or drilling 1874. 
Templet, 2 -ette. 1889. [Origin uncertain.] 
Each of the four-sided facets which surround 
and 4 support ' the table of a brilliant. 

II Tempo (temp*). PI. tempi (te-mpi). 
1724. [It., 1 — L. tempus time.] Sfus. Relative 
speed or rate of movement ; pace ; time ; spec. 
the proper or characteristic speed and rhythm 
of a dance or other tune (in phr, /. di mareia , 
t, di minuet to, etc.). 

T. prime, first or former timet a direction to resume 
the original speed after an alteration of it. T. ru- 
bato, robbed or stolen timet i.e, time occasionally 
slackened or hastened for the purposes of expression. 

Temporal (te-mp6rll), a.* and sb.* ME. 
[ad. L. temporalis , f. tempus , tempor* time ; in 
B. 9, ad. eccl. L. temporale.) A. adj. x. Last- 
ing or existing only tor a tune ; passing, tem- 
porary. Now rare or merged in a. late ME. 
9. Of or pertaining to time as the sphere of 
human life ; terrestrial as opp. to heavenly ; of 
man's present life ; worldly, earthly. (Opp. to 
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eternal or spiritual.) late ME. 3. Secular as 
opp. to sacred ; lay as dist. from clerical. Of lawt 
civil or common as disc from canon. Of rule, 
authority, or government t civil as dist. from 
ecclesiastical. (Opp. to spiritual) ME. 4. a. 
Gram, and Pros. Relating to or depending on 
the quantity of syllables 1678. b. Gram . Of or 
pertaining to the tenses of a verb; of tense; 
also, expressing or denoting time, as an adv., 
a clause, etc. 1786. 5. gen. Of, pertaining, or 

relating to time, the present time, or a particu- 
lar time 1877. 

1. For the things which are seene, are temporall, but 
the things which are not seene, are eternal! a Car. iv. 
18. a. The Jews.. expected.. a t. prince 1779. 3. 
His Scepter shewes the force of temporall power, The 
attribute to awe and Maiestle Shaks. Lords t. : see 
Lord sb. 9. 4. T. augment (Gr. Gram.) : see Aug- 
ment sb. a. 

B. sb. x. a. That which is temporal ; esp. in 
pi. Temporal things or matters, late ME. b. 
Temporal power, possession, or estate ; Tem- 
porality ; chiefly in pi. — temporalities 1450. 
a. (Also in L. form Temporale (tempOr^-l*, 
•&*!;).) That part of the breviary and the mis- 
sal which contains the services in the order of 
the eccl. year, as dist. from those proper to 
saints' days, late ME. 

1. b. The Pope commaundeth ouer the temporall of 
the Church called S. Peters patrinionie, as King 1594 
Hence Te'mporaliam, secularism, addiction to t.or 
mundane interests ; also the principle of the t. power 
of the Pope, T©*mporal-ly adv., -neaa (rare). 

Temporal (te-mp 6 rftl), a* and sb.* 1541- 
[ad. L. temporalis, f. tempora the temples ; see 
Temple Anat. A. adj. Of, belonging to, 

or situated in the temples: esp. in names of 
structures, as t. artery, bone, muscle , vein, etc. 
1 597. B. sb. Ellipt. for t. artery , bone , muscle , etc 

A. T. canals, small passages for vessels and nerves 
through the malar bone to the t. surface 5 t. fossa, 
that in which the t. muscle originates. 

Temporality (texnpSrwlhi). ME. [ad. 
late L. temporalitas, f. temporalis Tempor At a . 1 ; 
see -ity.] +1. - next x. -1818. b. pi. Tem- 
poral or material possessions (esp. of the church 
or clergy) 1475. 9. «= next 2. 1456. 3. The 

quality or condition of being t. or temporary ; 
temporariness ; relation to time 1634. 

S. The Churches so great encrease of T. 1613. 
Temporalty (te*inp 6 rfilti). Obs. or arch. 
late ME. [app. a. F. * tempore It e. f. OF. tem- 
pore/ Temporal a . 1 ; see -ty. Now Tempoka - 
LlTY.] i. Temporal or secular things, affairs, 
business ; temporal authority. b. Chiefly pi. 

— prec. x b. late ME. 9. The body of temporal 
persons or laymen, the laity ; the temporal 
estAte or estates of the realm, i. e. the tem- 
poral peers and the commons, late ME. 

Temporaneous (tcmp&r/i*n£>s), a. Now 
rare or Obs. 1656. [f. L. tempora neus timely 

(f. tempus, tempor* time) + -ous. | ti. Lasting 
only for a time, temporary -18x8. 9. Pertaining 
or relating to time, temporal 1656. Hence 
Tempor a'neoua-ly adv., -neaa. 

Temporary (te*mp5r&ri), a. (sb.) 1547. [ad. 
L. temporanus , f. tempus, tempor* lime ; see 
-ary.] 1. Lasting for a limited time ; existing 
or valid for a time (only) ; transient ; made to 
supply a passing need. -fa. «■ Tempor al a. 1 a 
-1751. t3. Metaph . Occurring or existing in 

time (not from eternity) -1701. 

1. Inconveniences wbicu they felt to be only t. 
J. H. Newman. T. star (Astro*.), a star which ap- 
pears suddenly, shines for a time, and then disap- 
pears. T. tooth, a deciduous tooth, milk-tooth, a. 
Meat, for M. v. 1. 145. 

B. sb. +1. pi. T emporal goods -1665. a. A 
person employed or holding a post temporarily 4 
a 'casual 1848. Hence Temporarily adv. 
Temporariness. 

tTe*mpurist. 1596. [f. L. tempus f tempor* 
time 4- - 1 ST.] A temporizer, a time-server -1666. 

Why, turae a L, row with the tide, Puxsew the cut. 
the fashion of the age Mabstom, 
Temporiza*tion. 1763. [f.next + -ation.] 
The action of temporizing ; time-serving ; pro- 
crastination ; gaining of time. 

Temporize (tempdraiz), v. 1355. [a. F. 
temporiser to pass one's time, wait one's time, 

— roed.L. temporiuare ~ tempora re to delay, £ 
L. tempsu, tempor time; see -ize.] 1. intr 
To adopt some course for the time or occasion ; 
hence, to adapt oneself or oonform to the time 
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and circumstances, fa. intr. To let time pass, 
spend time, * mark time ' ; to procrastinate ; to 
delay or wait for a more favourable moment. 
Obs. exc. as in 3. -1696. 3. To act, parley, 

treat, deal (with a person, etc.) so as to gain 
time 1586. 4. To negotiate, to discuss terms ; 
to arrange or make terms, or effect a com- 
promise (with a person, etc., between persons 
or parties) 1579. 

s. The pope, .had privately advised Bcclcet to avoid 
a quarrel with the king and to temporise Froude. . 3. 
William was still temporising with Stigand \ the time 
for his degradation was not yet come Frebman. 
Hence Te*mporizer, one who temporises. Te*m- 
porizlngly, in a way designed to gain time, in a 
temporizing manner. 

Temporo- (te*mp5n?), bef. a vowel occas. 
tempor-, used in Anat. as comb, form of L. 
tempora temples (of the head), forming adjs. in 
the sense ' pertaining to the temple or temples 
and (some other part) ', as t. -auricular, -facial, 
-malar, •mastoid , - maxillary . 

Tempt (tem p t), v. ME. [a. OF. and AF. 
tempter 3 — L. temptare , ten fare to handle, try, 
•tc., from a root tem-, temp-.'] L To test, put 
to the test, try. ti. To try, make trial of, put 
to the test or proof. Obs. exc. as in a. -1644. 

a. To make trial of, put to the proof or test, in 
a way that involves risk or peril ME. fa. = 
Attempt v. i. -1538. b. with simple obj. To 
attempt, try 1697. 

a. To t. God, to experiment presumptuously upon 
Hi» power, forbearance, etc. ; to try how far one can 
go with Him : hence sometimes to provoke, defy 1 
so to i. providence, fate, fortune , etc. To t ( the 
storm, flood, sea, etc.), to risk the perils of (chiefly 
poet.) 3. b. Ere leave be giv'n to t. the nether skies 
Dnvijkn. 

II. To try to attract, allure. Incite, induce, 
x. trans. To try to attract, to entice (a person) 
to do evil ; to allure or incite to evil with the 
prospect of some pleasure or advantage. Const. 
to something, to do something. Also absol . ME. 

b. To try to draw (a person) to contradict, con- 
fute, or commit himself, arch . late ME. a. To 
attract or incite to some action or to do some- 
thing; to allure, entice, invite, attract ; to dis- 
pose, incline ME. 

*. Idle men t. tho devil to t. them 1869. b. Why 
tempte ye me T Brynge me a peny, that 1 mave so y t. 
Tin dale Mark xii 15. a. Unhappy land f who^e 
blessings L the sword Collins. 

Temptable (te*m p tabT), a. 1628. [f. prec. 
4 -able.] That may be tempted; liable or 
open to temptation, lienee TemptabMlty, 
Te*mptableness, accessibility to temptation. 

Temptation (tem p t/> Jan). ME. fa. OF. 
temptaciun, tent at ion, ad. L. tempt-, tenta- 
tionem , f. temptare, ten tare to Tempt.] x. The 
action of tempting or fact of bein^ tempted, 
esp. to evil. b. With a and fl. An instance of 
this ME. c . transf A thing that tempts; a 
cause or source of temptation 1596. a. The 
action or process of testing or proving ; trial, 
test. Obs. or arch . late ME. 

1. Watche and praye that ye fall not into temptacion 
Tindalk Matt. xxvi. 41, The T., that of Jesus in the 
wilderness {Matt. iv. etc ). C. Dare to Ins great, with- 
out a guilty crown 1 View it, and lay the bright t. down 
Drydkn. Hence Tempta'tioua a. full of 1. 1 tempting. 
Tempter (te-m p toj). [Late ME. temptour 
» obs. F. tempteurx— L. tempt atorem, I. temp- 
tare to tempt.] One who or that which tempts 
or entices to evil ; the (spec.) the devil. 

The T., or the Tempted, who sins most T Shaks. 
Te mpting, ppl. a. 1546, [f. Tempt v. + 
-INO ».] x. That entices to evil, or with evil 
design, 0. Seductive, attractive, alluring, in- 

a. *fis nidi a t offer z8z8» Hence Temptingly 
mdv , -ness. 

Temptress (te'm*tr6s). 1594. [f. Tempter 
+ -ess. J A female tempter. 

Temse (terns, temz), sb. Now dial, late 
ME. [OE. %mcs (in tfmes-pile, tftnesian), 
app. Com. WGer.] A sieve, esp. one used for 
bolting meal ; a scarce, a strainer. In mod. 
local use esp. a sieve used in brewing. 

Comb. I t.-breod, -loaf, bread or a loaf made of 
finely sifted flour. 

Temse (terns, tem*), v, Now dial [OE. 
tfm(e)sian ; see prec.] trans. To sift or holt 
(flour, etc.) with a temse. Hence Temsed ppl, 
a , ; temsed-bread m temse- bread (see prec.). 
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Temtxlence (te'midlSns). rare. 1803. [f. 
is next ; see -ence.] ■* next, 

Temuiency (te*midl£nsi). Now rare. 1693. 
[ad. post-cl. L» t emu lent ia drunkenness, f. 
temulentus ; see next and -BNCY.] Drunken- 
ness, inebriety. 

Temulent (te*midl5nt), a. Nowrar*. 1698. 
[ad. L. temulentus , from root tem- in temetum 
intoxicating drink, after vmolentus from vinum 
wine.] Drunken, intoxicated ; given to, cha- 
racterized by, or proceeding from drunkenness ; 
intoxicating. 

Ten (ten), a. t sb. ( adv .). [Com. Tent. ; OE. 
Hen, -e, Anglian tin, -e (the Inflected forms 
in -e were used when the numeral was used 
absol.) OTeut. *teyan , - un , repr. pre-Teut. 
*dekm, L. decern, Gr. hi tea, Skr. dafa(n-.] The 
cardinal numeral next higher than nine; the 
number of the digits on both hands or feet, 
and hence the basis of the ordinary or deci- 
mal numeration. A. adj. x. In concord with 
a sb. expressed. b. As multiple of another 
higher cardinal number, as in ten hundred, etc. ; 
also in the ordinals of these, as ten thousandth 
OE. c. Used vaguely or hyperbolically, esp. 
in /. times, tenfold, etc. late ME. a. Absolutely 
or with ellipsis of sb. OE. 

*. Which ra^c of water lasted tenne dayes 1513. The 

T. Commandments , the Mosaic decalogue j slang , the 
t. fingers, T. tribes, the lost tribes of Israel ; joc. 
the Jews, as money-lenders. b. The guarantee for 
the ten-million loan 1905. C. A lewell in a t. times 
barr'd vp Chest Shaks. a. About t. at night 1843. Two 
girls of, perhaps, eight and t. 1891. A t.-and-sixpenny 
kettle 1908. Phr. T. to one, t. chances to one 1 odds 
of t. limes the amount offered in a bet; hence, an ex- 
pression of very strong probability. Hart of t. : see 
i-Iart sb. Upper t. (=» upper i. thousand)’, see Up- 
per a. 

B. sb. (With pi. tens; and (less usu.) posses- 
sive ten’s.) 1. The abstract number; a symbol 
or the figures representing this, 10, X. OE. b. 
In a number expressed in decimal notation, the 
digit expressing the number of tens, c.g. in 
1837 the figure 3. 1549. c. A person or thing 
distinguished by the number ten, usu. as the 
tenth of a series. Also number ten . 1888. 9. 

A set of ten things or persons OE. 3. Coal- 
mining. A measure of coal, locally varying be- 
tween 48 and 50 tons, being the unit of calcu- 
lation on which the lessor s rent or royalty is 
bused, n. dial. 1590. 4. A playing-card marked 
with ten pips 1593. 5. Short for (a) ten-oared 

boat ; (£) ten-pound note or ten-dollar bill. 6. 
a. Short for tenpenny nail (i. e. costing 10 d. a 
hundred) ; double ten, a nail costing the double 
of the tenpenny. 157a. b. A tallow candle 
weighing ten to a pound. 1802. 

z. ia tens, which do make a sixties 1^94- a. I . .made 
them, .captainea ouer tennes Deut. 1. 15. T. qf ru- 
pees, a unit of accou.it in Indian money. 

+C. quasi - adv. Ten times, tenfold, -late ME. 
Comb. : t.-foot a., measuring, or having, t. feet ) 
t.foot coal , in Yorkshire, a thick seam ; t. -hours act, 
a law limiting the hours of work in factories 1 spec. 
the pop. name of the Act 10 ft u Viet., c. 29; so, in the 

U. S.A., t.-hour law ; t. o'clock, Amer. name for 
Omithogalum umbellatum , the flowers of which open 
late in the morning 1 -pointer, a stag having antlers 
with L points, a hart of t. ; -pound 4.. of or involving 
the amount or value of t. pounds 1 also, weighing L 
pounds; spec. t. -pound householder =■ Tbn-poundba 
9 b; -spot (US.), a t. -dollar bill ; also ■■ Tbm sb. 4 
-year a., of t, years’ duration or standing. 

Tenable (te’n&b'l, +ti*n-), a. 1579. [a. F., 
f. tenir to hold + -ABLE.] x. Capable of being 
held ; that may be kept, kept in, kept back, 
retained, restrained, or held in control. Now 
rare. 1609. 9. That may be held against at- 

tack ; that may be successfully defended 1579- 
3. Capable of being held, occupied, possessed, 
or enjoyed 1840. 

1. If you have hitherto concealed thissightLet it be 
t. in your silence still Shaks. s. The City being not t. 
..it yeelded 1579. The letter of their theories is 
no longer 1. 1837. 3. Scholarships. . t. for three years 

1 883. Hence Tenabi-lity, Tcuableneaa, the qua- 
lity of being t. 

Tenace (ten/h). 1655. [ad. Sp. tenasa 
lit. 1 pincers, tongs whist. The combination 
of two cards of any suit, consisting of the next 
higher and the next lower in value than the 
highest card held by the other side, esp. when 
this combination is held by the fourth player. 
Used esp. in phr. to have ike formerly tenaces. 
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Tenacious (tfn/i*j3s), 1607. [f. L .tenax, 
tenaci - holding fast (f. tenere to hold) + -ous ; 
see -Acrous. ] z . a. Holding together, cohesive, 
b. Adhesive ; viscous, glutinous ; sticky 1641. 
9. Holding fast or inclined to hold fast; clinging 
tightly 1656. 8* Keeping a firm hold ; retentive 
of something 1645. 4. Jig. Strongly retaining, 
holding persistently, or inclined to retain, pre- 
serve, or maintain (a principle, method, secret, 
etcj ; of memory, retentive. Const, of. 1640. 
5. Persistently continuing ; resolute ; persever- 
ingly firm ; obstinate, stubborn, pertinacious 
1656. ffl. erron. Persistently averse to any 
action -18 11. 

x. a. Gun-metal, or bronze, is a hard and t. alloy 1869. 
b. Female feet, Too weak to struggle with t. clay 
Cowpkk. a. T. hooked prickles 1869. 4. T. of his 

Purpose once resolv'd 1708. 5. He is. .quick in oppo- 
sition, and t. in defence Johnson. Hence Tenas 
cioua-ly adv., -neas. 

Tenacity (tfoae-stti). 1596. [ad. rare L. 
tenacitas , f. tenax , tenaci- tenacious ; see 
-ACiTY.] The quality or property of being 
tenacious, x. Cohesiveness, toughness ; visco- 
sity, clamminess (of a liquid) ; also, adhesive 
quality, stickiness 1555. a. The quality of re- 
taining what Is held, physically or mentally j 
firmness of hold or attachment ; firmness of 
purpose, persistence, obstinacy 1596. b. Re- 
tentiveness (of memory) 18x4. t3- Miserliness, 

niggardliness, parsimony -1706. 

a. The t. of Prejudice and Prescription Sib T* 
Browne. The t. of the English bull-dog 1878. 

Tenacle (te‘nkk’1). Now rare, late ME. 
[ad. L. tenaculum holder; see next. ) +1. pL 

Forceps, pincers, nippers -1^97. a. That by 
which a plant, a fruit, etc. Is upheld or sup- 
ported ; in pi. the organs by which some climb- 
ing plants attach themselves 1500. 

II Tenaculum (t/nwki*aihn). PI. -ula. 
1693. [mod. uses of L. tenaculum holder, f. 
tenere to hold.] x. Surg. A kind of forceps, b. 
See quot. 1849. 9. Ent. The abdominal pro- 

cess by which the springing organ is retained 
in the Poduridse or spring-tails 1878. 

z. b. T., a surgical instrument, consisting of a fine 
sharj>- pointed hook, by which the mouths of bleeding 
arteries are drawn out, so that in operations they may 
be secured by ligaments 1842. 

llTenaille (tf-, tentf-1). 1589. [F. : — L. 

tenacula, pi. of tenaculum holder; see prec,] 

. pi. Pincers, forceps -1727. 9. Fortif A 

small low work, consisting of one or two re- 
entering angles (single or double t.), placed 
before the curtain between two bastions 1589. 
UTenaillon (t6nse*li^n). 1849. [F., f. 

tenaille (see prec.).] Fortif. A work sometimes 
placed before each of the faces of a ravelin, 
leaving the salient angle exposed 
Tenancy (te'n&nsi). 1579- [f. Tenant eh. 5 
see -ancy. J x. Law. A holding or possession 
of lands or tenements, by any title of ownership 
1590. b. Occupancy of lands or tenements 
under a lease. Also, (contextually) the duration 
of a tenure ; the period during which a tenement 
is held. 1598. a. Occupation or enjoyment of 
or residence in any place position, or condition 
z 597< +3- That which is held by a tenant, a# 

A tenement, b. A post or office ; occupation, 
employment rare . -1670. 

Tenant (te*n&nt), sb. ME. [a. F., orig. 
pr pple. of tenir 1 — L. tenere to hold.] 1. Law, 
One who holds or possesses lands or tenements 
by nny kind of title. (In English Law implying 
a lord , of whom the tenant holds.) b. With 
qualifications indicating the species of tenure, 
the relation between lord and tenant, eta ME* 
0. One who holds a piece of land, a bouse, etc* 
by lease for a term of years or a set time 
(Correl. of landlord .) late ME. 3* transf. and 
fig. One who or that which inhabits or occupies 
any place; a denizen, inhabitant, occupant, 
dweller, late ME. 4. attrib ., as t.-fam%er, occu- 
pier 1710, 

1. b. Customary, kindly, mesne, severed, sole At 
tea the adja T. in empite, in chief , in c o mmo n, by 
courtesy, eta ; see these words. T. to the prescife, % t» 
against whom the writ praecipe was brought, being 
one to whom an entailed estate had been granted 
in order that it might be alienated by a recovery, 
3. That Frame (the gallows] outlines a thousand 
Tenants Shaba. Sorrow.. the t. of the eoldSerh 
bosom Scott. Tenants of our British waters 1879. 
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Hence Te'nanUem a, without ft t| uutenanted, 
empty. 

Tenant (tenint), 9 . Z634. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To hold as tenant, to be the tenant of 
(land, a house, etc*) ; esp. to occupy, inhabit, 
a. intr. To reside, dwell, live in {rare) 1650. 

s. We bought the farm we tenanted Tbmkyson. 
Hence Te*nantable a. capable of being tenanted | 
fit for occupation ; -noma. 

Te-nant at WML 150a Law. A tenant 
who holds at the will or pleasure of the lessor. 
Te-nant-right. 1527. The right that a 
person has as a tenant (of any kind), spec \ a. 
The right of a customary tenant ; b. the right 
of a tenant at will or for a term of years to 
compensation for unexhausted improvements ; 
c. the right of a tenant at will to sell his interest 
and goodwill to the incoming tenant. 
Tenantry (te-n&ntri). late ME. [£ Ten- 
ant sb. +-RV.J z. The state or condition of 
being a tenant ; occupancy as a tenant ; tenan- 
cy ; tenantship. a. Land held of a superior ; 
land let out to tenants ; also, the profits of such 
land, late ME. 3. spec. That part of a manor 
or estate under common or open-field husbandry 
occupied by tenants, as dist, from the lord's 
demesne. Hence, locally applied to the con- 
dition or system of tenancy under open-field 
husbandry. 1794. 4* The body of tenants on an 

estate or estates 1628. 

Tenantship (te'n&nt,Jip). 1883. [f. Ten- 
ant sb . + -ship. 3 The condition or position of 
a tenant ; tenancy, occupancy. 

Tench (tenj). late ME. [a. OF. tenche, 
mod.F. tanche : — late L. tinea. ~\ A thick-bodied 
freshwater fish. Tinea vulgaris , allied to the 
carp, inhabiting still and deep waters ; also, the 
flesh of this fish as food. 

Tend (tend), vA ME. [Aphetic f. At- 
tend v., entend , INTEND v., F. attendre ; en- 
tendre. ] *)*!• intr. and trans. = Attend v. I. 

z. -1816. 9. To turn the mind, attention, or 

energies ; to apply oneself, a. intr. with to, 
unto. To attend to, look after. Obs. exc. dial. 
ME. fb. To apply oneself to do something 
**688. c. trans. To attend to, mind (a thing). 
Now rare. 1549. 3. To apply oneself to the 

care and service of (a person); now esp. to 
watch over and wait upon (the sick or helpless) 
1489. b. To have the care and oversight of (a 
flock, herd, etc.) Z515. e. To attend to {esp. a 
plant, etc.); to work or mind (a pump, a 
machine, etc.) 1631. 4. To wait upon as atten- 

dant or servant ; to attend on. Now dial, late 
ME. b. intr. with on, upon ; spec, to wait at 
table 1593. g. trans. To give one's presence at 
(a meeting, ceremony, etc.). Now dial, and 
U.S. 1460. ffl. To wait for, await -1818. tb. 
absol. or intr. To wait in expectation or readi- 
ness. Shaks. (CL Tendance 3.) 

>. Take in the toppa-sale t T. to th* Masters 
whistle Shaks. s. c. Tending the fire x866. j. 
Nurses to t. those that were sick Ds Fox. b. So 
many Houres, must 1 1 . my Flocke Shaks. C. He . . 
tended the graves hewn In the living stone Kinoslbv. 
4> Good Angels t. thee Shaks. b. I t. on them, to 
fetch things for then* Da Fob. 6 . By all the stars 
That t. thy bidding Kkats. 

Tend (tend), v* ME. Ta. F. tendre : — 
1 , tender e.~\ L To have a motion or disposition 
to move towards, z. intr. To direct one's 
course, make one's way, move or proceed to- 
wards something, a. Of persons or things. Obs. 
or arch. b. Of a road, course, journey, series 
of things 1574. e. To have a natural inclina- 
tion to move (in some direction) 1641. a .Jig. 
To have a disposition to advance, go on, come 
finally, or attain to {unto, towards) some point 
in time, de gr ee, quality, state, or other non- 
material category j to be drawn to or towards 
in affection, late ME. 3. To have a specified 
result, if allowed to act ; to lead or conduce to 
some state or condition. Const to, rarely 
against. 156a h. To lead or conduce to some 
action 1565. 4. Naut. Of a ship at anchor 1 

To swing round with the turn <H the tide or 
wind. Also trans. 1770. 

x, a. Thither let as t. From off the tossing of these 
fiery waves Milt. c. As weighty bodies to the 
centra L Por*. s. It is to this pout all their s p eec h es, 
writings, and intrigues of all sorts, t Bom xx. 3. The 
labour of the righteous tendeth to life Bibls (Gene*.) 
Prom. a. 16. b. Acts tending to the conservation of 
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the Peace Hoisas. To live in a society of equals 
tends, .to make a mas’s spirits expand M. Abnoux 
tIL intr. To extend, stretch, or reach {to a 
point, or in a particular direction) -1735. 

The land tending to the west Da Foe. 
tm. z. trans. To stretch, make tense or taut ; 
to set (a trap, snare, etc.) -1834. a - To bend 
(one's steps) -1644. 8. trans., or intr. with to. 

To relate or refer to ; to concern -1654. 
fTe-ndable, a. 1450. [f. Tend vA + 

-able.] Ready to give attention; attentive 
-1654. 

Tendance (te*nd&ns). 1573. [Aphetic L 
Attendance, or occas. £ Tend vA+ -ance.J 
1. The attending to or looking after anything ; 
tending, attention, care. 9. The bestowal of 
personal attention and care ; ministration to the 
sick or weak 1578. b. Attendants collectively ; 
train or retinue 1607. fs. Waiting in expecta- 
tion. Spenser. 

s. Hops dried in loft, make t. oft *573. They at her 
coming sprung And toucht by her fair t. gladlier grew 
Milt. 

Tendence (tendons). Now rare and liter- 
ary. 162 7. [ad. med.L. tendentia , L L. ten- 
dentem, tenders Tend vA\ see -ence.J — next z. 

Tendency (te*nd&isi). 1698. [£ as prec. ; 
see -encv.] 1. The fact or quality of tending 
to something ; constant disposition to move or 
act in some direction or toward some point, 
end, or purpose; leaning, inclination, bent, or 
bias toward some object, effect, or result fb. 
A making toward something -1701. c. Drift, 
trend, or aim of a discourse ; in recent use, 
conscious or designed purpose of a story, novel, 
or the like. (— G. tendene.) 1739. 9. attrib. 

T. drama , novel, story, one composed with an 
unexpressed but definite purpose. [After G.] 
1838. 

x. He seldom convenes but with Men of his own T. 

1 68a A gouty t. 1806. c. The L. of all he said was 
toprove his own merits 183a. 

Tendent (temdSnt), a. Now rare . ME. 
[a. OF. tendant, tendre Tend v.*] Tending, 
having a tendency {to or towards some end). 
Obs. bef. x8th c. ; revived late in 19th. 
Tendential (tende-nj&l), a. 1889. [£ as 

next + -AL.] Of the nature of, or characterized 
by having, a tendency ; spec. — next 
Tendenti ous (tende’nfos), a. 1900. [As 
if £ med.L. tendentia Tendency + -ous, after 
G. tendensids :.] Having a purposed tendency ; 
composed or written with such a tendency. 

A false and L account of wliat bad taken place 
1909. Hence Tendentious- ly adv. t -neea. 
Tender (tendai), sbA 1470. [L Tend vA 
+ -er l , or aphet. f. Attendee.] i. +One who 
tends, or waits upon, another ; an attendant, 
nurse, ministrant (obs.) ; a waiter ; an assistant 
to a builder or other skilled workman (dial.). 

a. One who attends to, or has chaige of, a 

machine, a business, etc., as bar-tender (a bar- 
man), bridge-t., machine-t . ; now esp. i/.S. 
1895. 3. A ship or boat employed to attend 

a larger one. a. orig. A vessel commissioned 
to attend men-of-war, chiefly for supplying her 
with stores, conveying intelligence, dispatches, 
etc. Now, a vessel commissioned to act under 
the orders of another vessel. 2675. b. gen. 
A small steamer used to carry passengers, lug- 
gage, mails, goods, stores, etc., to or from a 
larger vessel 1853. 4* A carriage specially con- 
structed to carry fuel and water for a locomotive 
engine, to the rear of which it is attached *805. 

3. b. fir. Here she comes, i' faith, full sail, with.. a 
shoal of fools for tenders Comgeeyb* 

Tender (temdw), sbA 154a. [£ Tender 
v/.n An act of tendering, z. Law. A formal 
offer duly made by one party to another 1569. 

b. spec. An offer of money, or the like, in dis- 

charge of a debt or liability, esp. an offer whieh 
thus fulfils the terms of the law and of the 
liability 1549. 9. gen. An offer of anything for 
acceptance 1577. 3* Comm . An offer made in 

writing by one party to another (freq. to a public 
body) to execute, at an inclusive price or uni- 
form rate, an order for the supply or purchase ! 
of goods, or for the execution of work, the 
details of which have been submitted by the 
second party 1666. 4. (esp. legal t lawfpl % or 

common t.) Money or other things that may be j 
legally tendered or offered in payment; currency I 
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prescribed by law as that in which payment 
may be made X740. 

t. T. if issue, a ploa which In effect Invites the 
adverse party to Join issue upon it. a. (He] made a 
t. of hi* sword and purse to the prince of Orange 
Hines. 3. The lowest t. was aocepted x88a. 
Tender (terndw), a. and sbA ME. [a. F. 
tendre » — L* tenerum (nom. tenor) tender, deli- 
cate.! A. adj. I. z • Soft or delirate in texture or 
consistence; fragile; easily broken, divided, 
compressed, or injured ; of food, easily masti- 
cated, succulent, fa. Frail, thin, fine, slender 
(rare) -1703. 

r. The t. Grass, and budding Flower Dbtdkn. Many 
t. and fragile shells 183a. Jig. There is N otfaing of so 
t. a Nature. .as the Reputation.. of Ladies 1709. T. 
porcelain t soft porcelain. 

IL Transf. from I. z. Of weak or delicate 
constitution; unable or unaccustomed to en- 
dure hardship, fatigue, or the like ; delicately 
reared, effeminate ME. b. Of animals or 
plants : Delicate, easily injured by severe wea- 
ther or unfavourable conditions ; needing pro- 
tection X573. 9 . Having the weakness and 

delicacy of youth ; youthful, immature ME. 3. 
In ref. to colour or light (rarely, sound) t Of 
fine or delicate quality or nature ; soft, subdued 
<503. 4. Of things immaterial, subjects, topics, 

etc. 1 Easy to be injured by tactless treatment ; 
needing cautious or delicate handling ; delicate, 
ticklish 1625. 

x. A tendre womman and a delicate Wyclif Dent. 
xxviii. 56. a. Boys and girls of a t. age 1844. 3* 

The t. green of the young ferns 1894. 4. A topic too 
t. to be tampered with Scott. 

IIL Tender toward or in regard to others, 
x. Of an action or instrument: Not forcible or 
rough ; gentle, soft ; acting or touching gently 
ME. 9. Of persons, their feelings, or the 
expression of these : Characterised by, exhibit- 
ing, or expressing delicacy of feeling or sus- 
ceptibility to the gentle emotions ; kind, loving, 
gentle, mild, affectionate ME. fb. transf. 
Tenderly loved; dear, beloved, precious -x 6 ix. 
3. T. of ( for, on behalf of , etc.) : Careful of the 
welfare of ; considerate of, thoughtful for ; fond 
of ME. b. Chary of\ scrupulous, cautious, 
circumspect ; reluctant. Const, of, in. 1651. 

x. Her other t. hand bis faire cheek e feeles Shaks. 
a. Call to remembrance, O Lorde, thy t. mercies St 
thy louing kindnesses Covbbdalk Fs. xxiv. [xxv.J 6. 
The t. passion or sentiment, sexual love. 3. So t. is 
the legislature of his interest 1868. b. I confess, I 
am sorry to find him so t. of appearing Paws. 

IV. Easily affected, sensitive, x. Sensitive 
to, or easily affected by. external physical forces 
or impressions, late ME. b. spec. Acutely sen- 
sitive to pain; painful when touched; easily 
hurt 1709. c. Of a ship: Leaning over too 
easily under sail-pressure; crank, not 'stiff* 
172a. a. Susceptible to moral or spiritual in- 
fluence; impressionable, sympathetic ; sensitive 
to pious emotions 1586. 8. Sensitive to injury ; 

ready to take offence ; * touchy '• Obs . exc. as 
Jig. from 1 b. 1635. 

1. b. The tumor being hard, and very 1. 1799, C. The 
ship., was leaky and t. Ds Fob. a. The form of words 
used, out of regard to t. consciences 1844. 3. 1 1 

choleric by my nature and t. by my tamper Fulu 
+B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] x. Tender state 
or condition (rare) >1693. 9, Tender feeling, 

tenderness (rare) -174a. +3. Tender considera- 
tion ; care, regard, concern. Shaks. 

a. To disengage my heart from this furious t* which 
I have for him Daman. a. Lear 1. iv. 030. 

Comb. 1 chiefly parasyntnetlc adjs H as t.-bodUd, 
minded, - natured , eta | t. -dying a., dying young 1 
-fore h eaded a, modest, ready to blush 1 t-nefted 
•n set in a delicate 'haft* or bodily frame 1 hence, 
womanly, gentle 1 -mouthed a, (a) of a horse 1 
having a tender mouth, answering readily to the rein t 
f(b) dainty 1 (c) gentle in speaking. Hence TeHc 
der-ly am, -note. 

Tender (te*ndaj), vA 1549. [a. AF. tender, 
F. tendre to bold out, offer 1 — L tenders to 
stretch, bold forth.] z. trans. Law, To Offer 
or advance (a plea, issue, averment, evidence) 
la due and formal terms ; spec, to offer (money) 
in discharge of a debt or liability, esp. in exact 
fulfilment of the requirements of the law and of 
the obligation, a. gen. To present (any thing ) 
far approval and acceptance; to offer.piofler 
X587. 3. [from Tender sb.* 3.] intr. To offer 

by tender for a proposed contract, etc. 2863* 
a Several Alderman.. tenderad their resignations 
* To t. an oath, to offer er present an oath to a 
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person, thit be may take it | to pnt It to any one to 
take an oath. 


Tender (te’ndw), r. a arch, or dial, late 
ME. ff. Tender a.] t. trans. To make tender. 
Now- dial, and techn. a. To feel or act tenderly 
towards ; to regard or treat with tenderness, late 
ME. b. TO treat with proper regard 14^0. 

s. Deni with me, Omniscient Father fas thoujudgest 
best And in thy season t. thou my heart Lamb. The 
fibre (of flax) tendered by excess of moisture 18B0. s. 
He advised me, as 1 tendered my own safety, to keep 
aloof from his bouse 1786. 

Te*nder,v ,3 1905. [LTender jJ.i] trans. 
To ship (mails, luggage) on board a tender. 
Tenderfoot (te'ndaifut). orig. U.S. and 
Colonial. PI, -foots, -feet. x88x« A name 
given, orig. In the ranching and mining regions 
of the U.S., to a newly-arrived immigrant, un- 
used to the hardships of pioneer life ; a green- 
horn ; hence, a raw inexperienced person. Also, 
in the Boy Scout movement, a newly-joined 
recruit, until he has won his first * badge ' and 
become a 1 Second Class Scout 
Tender-hearted (stress var.), a. 1539. [f. 
tender heart -h-ED 2 .] Having a tender heart j 

f itiful, compassionate; loving; impressiouable, 
fence Tc-nder-he&'rtednesa. 

Tenderling (temdoilii)). 1541. [-ling*.] 
1* A delicate person or creature ; contempt ., an 
effeminate person. Now rare. a. A person of 
tender years ; a young child 1587. ia.pl. The 
soft tops of a deer's horns when they are coming 
through -1688. 

Te nderloin. U.S. 1838. [f. Tender a. 
4 * Loin j£.1 x. The tenderest or most juicy 
part of the loin of beef, pork, etc., lying under 
the short ribs in the hind quarter, and consisting 
of the psoas muscle ; the fillet or ' undercut ’ of 
a sirloin, a. slang. In full t. district : applied 
to tlie police district of New York (and some 
other cities) which includes the great mass of 
theatres, hotels, and places of amusement 1895. 

Tendinous (teWinas), a. 1658. [ad. F. 
tendineux , f. med. or mod.L. tendo, tendinem 
Tendon.] Of the nature of a tendon ; consist- 
ing of tendons. 

B Tendo (tend*). 1874. [med. or mod.L. ; 
see next. | Anat. » next : freq. in /. Achillts 
(see next), and t.-»ynovitia, inflammation of 
the synovial membrane of a tendon. 

Tendon (te ndanV 1541. [ad. med. l^. tendo, 
tendonem and tendinem , app. ad. Gr. ikvoiv, 
Ttvovr- sinew, tendon, influenced by L. tenders 
to stretch.] A band or cord of dense fibrous 
tissue forming the termination of a muscle, by 
which it is attached to a bone or other part ; 
a sinew % usu. applied to such when rounded or 
cord-like, broad flai tendons being called faseix 
and aponeurosis. 

T. of Achilles (L. tendo Achilla), the t. of the heel, 
by which the mntclet of the calf of the leg are at. 
tached to the heeL. So named because, when dipped 
in the Styx as an infant, Achilles was held by the 
heel, which thereby escaped dipping and remained 
vulnerable. 

Tendonoua (te*nd 3 nas),a. 1597. [f.prec. 
+ -ous.] »* Tendinous. 

|| Tendre (tftfidr). Now rare. 1673. [F., 

from tendre Tender a.] A tender feeling or 
regard ; a fondness, an affection ; a tenderness. 

A pretty maid, who had a /. for me Smollett. 
|Tendresse (tifidr^s). Obs. exc. asFr. late 
ME. [F., f. tendre Tender a.] «■ Tender- 
ness. 


Tendril (tendril). 1538. [Origin obec. ; 
app. from L. tenders , F. tendre to stretch.] A 
slender thread-like organ or appendage of a 
plant (consisting of a modified stem, Dranch, 
flower-stalk, leaf, or part of a leaf), often spiral 
in form, which Stretches out and attaches itself 
to or twines round some other body so as to 
support the plant, (Hist. from a twining stem 
by not bearing leaves.) 

traujf. The glossy tendrils of bis raven hair Byron. 
fig. Inextricable seem to be the twinines and tendrils 
or this evil Emerson. Hence Temdrilled, -lied 
Mid) 4*. having a t. or tendrils. 

Tendron (te-ndran). late ME. [a- F., f. 
tendre TENDER <*.] k, A young tender shoot 
or sprout of a plant j a bud. Now rare. a. p / . 
The cartilages Of the ribs (esp. in Cookery, ox a 
deer or calf). let® MF* 


|| Tenebr® (te*n6brl). P. C. Ch. 1505. [L„ 

* darkness ’ ; in med.L. in the eccl. sense. ] The 
name given to the office of matins and lauds of 
the following day, usu. sung in the afternoon or 
the evening of Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day in Holy Week, at which the candles lighted 
at the beginning of the service are extinguished 
one by one after each psalm, in memory of the 
darkness at the time of the Crucifixion, 

Tene*bricose, a. rare. 1730. [ad. L. tene- 
bricosus , f. tcnebricus dark, gloomy; see -OSE.] 
Full of darkness ; dark, obscure ; gloomy. 
Tenebrlfic (ten/brrfik), a. 1785. [f. L. 

tenebrx darkness ; see -fic.] Causing or pro- 
ducing darkness ; obscuring. 

Books done by pedants and t. persons under the 
name of men Carlyle. T. stars , by whose influence 
night is brought on, and which do ray out darkness 
and obscurity upon the earth as the sun does light 1 
also fig. 

Tenebriotis (t£ne*brias), a. 1594. [app. 
altered f. Tenebrous; not ou L, analogies.] 

- Tenebrous a. 

Tenebrose (te'nibidhs), a. 1490. [ad. L. 
ienebrosus ; see -ose.1 Dark. Also/f/., mentally 
or morally dark ; gloomy, obscure. So Tene- 
bro’aity, darkness, obscurity. 

Tenebrous (te-n/bras), a. late ME. [a. 
OF. tenebrus, ad. L. tenebrosus.) Full of dark- 
ness, dark, b . fig. Obscure, gloomy 1590. 

The towering and L boughs of the cypress Longf. 
b. That t. philosophy 1849. 

Tenement (te*n/m£nt). ME. [a. AF. f ad. 
med.L. tenementum, f. L. tenere to hold + -men- 
tum -mknt.] + x. The fact of holding as a 
possession; tenure - 1651 . 9. Land or real 
property which is held ofanother by any tenure ; 
a holding ME. b. pi. The technical expres- 
sion for freehold interests in things immovable 
considered as subjects of property, they be- 
ing not 'owned' but 'holden'; esp. in lands 
and tenements , i. e. lands and all other freehold 
interests ME. 3. gen. A building or house to 
dwell in ; a dwelling-place, a habitation, resi- 
dence, abode, late ME. b. transf. and fig. An 
abode ; a dwelling-place, esp. applied to the 
body as the abode of the soul ; also, the abode 
of any animal 1593. 4. spec . a. In England, a 

portion of a house, tenanted as a separate 
dwelling; a flat; a suite of apartments, or a 
single room so let or occupied 1593. b. In Scot- 
land, a huge house let in portions to a number 
of tenants, each portion being called a 1 house * 
(House sb* x b) 1693. 

x. Free t. ■■ Freehold. n. T. at will, a t. held at 
the will of the superior. 3. The dingy t. inhabited by 
Miss Tox Dickens, b. That spirit — now struggling to 
quit its material t. C Bronte. 4 Almes-houses. .let 
out in Tenements 1593. 

at t rib. and Comb . : fc. house (orig. U.S.), a house 
or edifice let out in flats or sets of apartments, or 
single rooms for separate tenants ; t. householder, 
a tenant in a t. house. So Tenemental a. of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a Li let out to tenants. 
Tenememtary «, (a) leased to tenants I (b) consist* 
ing of tenements or dwelling-houses. 

|| Tenetldum (tfoe-nddm). x6a8. [L., «= 

* to be held *.] Eng. l^axo. That part of a deed 

which defines the tenure by which the things 
granted are to be held (cf. Habendum). 
fTenent. 1551. [a. L. tenent they hold.] 

— Tenet -1722, 

Being so fickle in their Tenants Fuller* 

Teneral (te*n*r&l), <*. 1891. [f. L. toner 

tender + -al. ] Ent. Said of the imperfect imago 
of a neuropterous insect, when it has just 
emerged from the pupa state, and is still soft. 

II Tenesmus (tlhe-zmife). 1527* [mccLL., - 
L. tenesmos , a. Gr. ruveapls, rr}ve<ryu>i straining, 
f. rtlyeitf to stretch, strain.] Path. A continual 
inclination to void the contents of the bowels or 
bladder, accompanied by straining, but with 
little or no discharge. Hence Tene*amic a . of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of t 
Tenet (tf net, te*net, -it). 1619. [a. L. tenet 
he holds.] A doctrine, dogma, principle, or 
opinion, In religion, philosophy, politics, or 
the like, held by k school, sect, party, or person, 
b .gen. Any opinion held 1630. 

The general! T n of all the Philosophers 16*9. to, 
The Matter of Benet Is of the tike Tenet Gray. 
Tenfold (te*nfo»ld), 0. and adv. OE. 
[-FOLD,] A. adj. Ten times as great or as 


much ; ten times increased or intensified ; also 
indefinitely , many times as great. b. As pre- 
dicate, passing into subst. use 1769. 

x. Our t. griefe Shake. b. T. I'll give thee to pre- 
serve thy faith 1769. 

B. adv. Ten times (in amount or degree) 1538, 

False to himself, but ten-fold false to me 1 Tennyson. 

Tennant! te (te*n&ntait). 1839. [Named 
after Smithson Tennant \ see -ite *.] Min. A 
sulph-arsenide of copper and iron, closely re- 
lated to tetrahedrite. 

Tenn6, tenny (te*ni), a. and sb. 156a. [a. 
obs, F. tenni, var. of tannd Tawny.J Her . 
* Tawny ’ as a heraldic colour 1 variously de- 
scribed as ' orange-brown ‘ or * bright chest- 
nut 1 ; in engraving represented by diagonal 
lines from sinister to dexter, crossed by others, 
according to some authors, vertically, according 
to others, horizontally. 

Tenner (te*oai). colloq. x86x. [f. Ten + 
-er 1 .] A number or amount of ten ; spec. A 
ten-pound note; in U.S. a ten-dollar bill. 
Tennis (tenis). [Late ME. tene'tz, later 
tenne's, etc. ; gen. held to be a. AF. tenets ■* F. 
tenet take, receive, called by the server to his 
opponent.] x. A game in which a ball is struck 
with a racket and driven to and fro by two 
players in an enclosed oblong court, a. Short 
lor Lawn-tennis, a game played with a ball 
and rackets on an unenclosed rectangular space 
on a smooth grass lawn, or a floor of bard 
gravel, cement, etc., called a court x888. 

attrib. and Comb.-, t. -flannels, -lawn, -racket { t. 
•arm, elbow, -knee, an arm, elbow, or knee sprained 
in playing lawn.t. 

Tennis-ball. 1450. The small ball used 
in tennis or lawn-tennis. Also fig . ; esp. a thing 
or person that is tossed or bandied about 
like a t. 

The very tennlsse-ball, In some sort-of fortune 161a. 

Tennis-court 1564. 1. The enclosed 

quadrangular area, or building, in which the 
game of tennis is played. 9. The plot of ground 
prepared and marked out for lawn-tennis 1881. 

Te-xinis-play. 1440. The game of tennis; 
playing at tennis. So Teiixda-play:er, one who 
plays at tennis ; now, usu., at lawn-tennis. 

Tennysonian (tenis^niAn), a. and sb. 
1853. [f. name of the poet Alfred (Lord) 

Tennyson (X809-1892) + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Tennyson, his works, or nis style. 
B. sb. An admirer, imitator, disciple, or student 


of T ennyson 1883. 

Teno-, comb, element, arbitrarily formed 
from Gr. rirouv Tendon. Teno'logy [-LOOv], 
that part of anatomy which relates to the ten- 
dons. Teno-synovi-tiE [see Synovia and 
-itis], inflammation of a tendon and its sheath. 

Tenon (te-nan), sb. late ME. [a. F., f. 
tentr to hold + suffix -on ( — L. -onem) 7 ] A pro- 
jection fashioned on the end or side of a piece 
of wood or other material, to fit into a corre- 
sponding cavity or Mortise in another piece, 
so as to form a close and secure joint. 

Comb . : t.-aaw, a fine saw for making tenons, etc., 
having a thin blade, a thick hack, ana small teeth 
very slightly 1 set 

Tenon (te-nen), v. 1596. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To fix together with tenon ana mortise 
9. To furnish or fit with a tenon 1771. b. intr 
To engage or fit in by or as by a tenon 1797. 

Tenoiuan (tenJu-niin), a. 1890. [f. name 
ofj. R. Tenon , a French anatomist (1794-18x6) 
4- -IAN.] Anat. Discovered or described by 
Tenon ; as in T. fascia or capsule ( Tenon's cap. 
suit), a delicate band of fascia with Involuntary 
muscle fibres disposed round the eyeball. So 
Tenoni’tU inflammation of Tenon's capsule. 

Tenonto*. i860, [f. Gr. Wrav, revovr- 
tendon.l A formative in technical terms relat- 
ing to the tendons, as Tenonto*logy ■ Teno- 
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Tenor (tensi), sb. (s.) ME, [a. OF. 

L. tenorem course, import (of a law, etc.), f. 
tenere to hold.] L z. The course of meaning 
which bolds on through something written or 
spoken ; the general sense or meaning of a docu- 
ment, speech, etc.; substance, purport, effect, 
drift. (In techn. legal use Implying the actual 
wording of a document ; dist. from efkct.) b. 
toner. An exact copy of a document, a tra n* 
script. Now techn. 1450. c. The value of a bank 
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note or bill as stated on It i in phr. old t . , middle 
new referring to the successive issues of 
paper currency in the colonies of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island in the x8th c. Hist. 1740. a. 
fa. The action or fact of holding on or continu- 
ing; continuance, duration -1694. b. Con- 
tinuous progress, course, movement (faction, 
etc.) ; way of proceeding, procedure, late ME. 
c. The length of time that a bill is drawn to 
run before presentation for payment 1866. 3. 

Quality, character, nature; condition, state. 
Obs. exc. in non-physical sense: the way in which 
a thing continues; esp . habitual condition of 
mind. rare. 1530. 

1. Merck. V. iv. I. 015. a b. Along the cool bo- 
quetter’d vale of life They kept the noiseless tenour 
of their way Gray. 3. The senses, strongly affected 
In some one manner, cannot quickly change their 
tenour Burks. 

ZX. Afus. a. The adult male voice Intermediate 
between the bass and the counter-tenor or alto, 
usu. ranging from the octave below middle C 
to the A above It ; also, the part sung by such 
a voice, being the next above the bass in vocal 
part-music. (So called app. because the melody 
or canto fertno was formerly allotted to this 
part.) late ME. b. A singer with a tenor voice ; 
one who sings the tenor part 1475. c. *■ T. 
bell: see B. Second t., the next bell to thn 
tenor. 1541. d. A name for the tenor violin 
or Viola 1836. B. attrib . or adj. Applied to a 
voice, part, instrument, string, etc. of the pitch 
described in II above, or intermediate between 
bass and alto 153a. 

T. bcll x tlio largest bell of a peal or set. T. clef, 
the C clef when placed upon the fourth line of tne 
stave. T. violin Qf viol), the viola. 

Tenotomy (t 5 np*t 6 mi). 184a. [ad. F. 
tenotomie ; see Teno- and -tomy. J Surg. Cut- 
ting or division of a tendon ; also attrib., as /. 
knife. So Te'notome, a surgeon's slender knife 
for (subcutaneous) division of tendons. 

Tenpence (te-npens). 159a. A sum of 
money equal to ten pennies ; a foreign coin of 
about this value. 

Tenpenny (te*np£ni), a. (*J.) late ME. 
Valued at, costing, or amounting to ten pence ; 
■old at tenpence the piece, dozen, pound, quart, 
yard, etc. ; also in contempt ; cf. twopenny. 

T. piece = B. z. T.-svorth, the amount of anything 
to bo bought for tenpence. T. nail, orig. a nail sold 
at tenpence a hundred 2 now, vaguely, a nail of large 
Size. 

B. sb. 1. A piece of moneys — Tenpence 
X824. a. A tenpenny nail 1820. 

Ten-pins (tempinz), sb. pi. Chiefly U.S. 
1807. A game in which ten pins or * men * are 
•ct up to be bowled at; cf. ninepins. Also, 
the pins, and in sing. tenpin, one of these. 
Ten-pounder (tempau-ndai). 1695. [f. 

ten poundls + -KR *.] x. &. A thing(e. g. a ball, 
a fish) weighing ten pounds; spec, a fish, lilops 
sauries, inhabiting the warmer parts of the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, b. A cannon 
throwing a ten-pound shot. a. Something of 
the value of, or rated at, ten pounds, a. A ten- 
pound note. b. A voter in a borough who was 
enfranchised in virtue of occupying property of 
the annual value of ten pounds. X755. 

Teorecs see Tanrec. 

Tense (tens), sb. ME. [a. OF. tens, mod.F. 
temps : — L. tempus time.] fi. Time -1509. a. 
Gram. Any one of the different forms or modi- 
fications (or word-groups) in the conjugation 
of a verb which indicate the different times 
{past, present , or future ) at which the action or 
state denoted by it is viewed as happening or 
existing, and also (by extension) the different 
nature of such action or state, as continuing 
(1 imperfect ) or completed ( perfect) ; also abstr. 
that quality of a verb which depends on the 
expression oi such differences, late ME. 

Tease (tens), a. 1670. [ad. L. tensus , ten- 
ders to stretch.] x. Drawn tight, stretched 
taut ; strained to stiffness ; tight, rigid 3 chiefly 
of cords, fibres, membranes. Opp. to lax, flac- 
cid. b. Phonetics. Pronounced with tense 
muscles 1908. n.fig. In a state of nervous or 
mental strain or tension; highly strung; excited, 
or excitable x8az« 

s. The skin was L 1676. a. Gwendolen, .looked at 
her with L expectancy, but was silent Geo. Eliot. 
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Hence To’nse-ly a dv^ -ness. Tenuity, t. con- 
dition 1658. 

Te*nseless, a. 1886. [f. Tense sb. + 

-less.] Having no tenses or distinctions of 
tense (loosely, not expressing time). 
Te*nser,-or. Hist. [OF., f. tenser (med.L.) 
tensare to protect] A denizen of acity or borough. 

Tensible (te*nsfbT), a. x6a6. [ad. mod.L. 
*tensibilis, i. tens-, tenders to stretch.] — next x. 
Hence Tensibi’lity. 

Tensile (te*nssil, * 11 ), a . 16 36. [ad. mod.L. 
ienstlis, f. tens-, tenders to stretch ; see -ILE .1 
x. Capable of being stretched ; susceptible of 
extension ; ductile, a. Of, of the nature of, or 
pertaining to tension ; exercising or sustaining 
tension 1841. 

a. A..t. strain 1841. A t. strength double that of 
{good malleable iron 1868. Hence Te*nsilely adv, 
in relation to tension. Tensi'lity. 

Tension (te*n[;m), sb. 1533. [prob. a F„ 
ad. Lite L. tensionem, f. tenders to stretch.] 
The action of stretching or condition of bein£ 
stretched. 1. Physiol, and Path. The condi- 
tion, in any part of the body, of being stretched 
or strained ; a sensation indicating or suggesting 
this ; a feeling of lightness. b. Bot . Applied 
to a strain or pressure in the cells or tissues of 
plants arising from changes taking place in 
the course of growth 1875. *-fg; A straining, 

or strained condition, of the mind, feelings, 
or nerves 1763. 3. Physics. A constrained 

condition of the particles of a body when 
subjected to forces acting in opposite direc- 
tions away from each other (usu. along the 
body's greatest length), thus tending to draw 
them apart, baLanced by forces of cohesion hold- 
ing them together; the force or combination of 
forces acting in this way, esp. as a measurable 
quantity. (The opposite of compression or pres- 
sure .) 1685. b. Inexactly used for the expansive 
force of a gas or vapour, properly called pres- 
sure 1678. c. transf. A device in a sewing- 
machine for regulating the tightness of the 
stitch. Also t. -device. 1877. 4- Electr. The 

stress along lines of force in a dielectric. 
Formerly applied also to surface density of 
electric charge, and until about 1883 used 
vaguely as a synonym for potential, electro- 
motive force, and mechanical force exerted by 
electricity : still so applied, in industrial and 
commercial use, In high and low t . ; see sense 
5. x8oa. 5. High tension, a high degree of 
tension (of any kind) : a. esp. in Eleetr. a term 
for a high degree of electromotive force or 
difference of potential. So Low t. (See sense a.) 
Chiefly attrib. as in high or low t. system (of 
electric lighting, etc.) ; also high t. or low t. 
accumulator, battery, charge, current, fuse, etc. 
1889. b. Of the pulse 1898. 

(.At. of feeling which has had no parallel since 
the outbreak of the Crimean war 1885. 3. b. Hie air 

..has a certain degree of elasticity or t. Faraday. 
Hence Tension v. trans. to subject to t., tighten, 
make taut (hence Tensioned//)/. «.). Te*nsional 
a. of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or affected 
with L 

Tensive (te*nsiv), a. 170a. [a. F. tens if, 
-ive, f. L. tens-, tenders (see Tense a. and -ive). 
Cf. intensive.’] Having the quality of stretching 
or straining ; causing tension ; in Path, applied 
to a sensation of tension or tightness in any 
part of the body. 

|| Tensoa (te*nssn, F. tSfisofi). 1840. [F., — 
Pr. tenso a poetical contest,] A contest in 
verse between rival troubadours ; a piece of 
verse or song composed for or sung in such a 
contest. 

Tensor (te*ns£i, -si). 1704. [a. mod.L., f. 
tender* to stretch.] x, Anat. (also /. muscle) : 
A muscle that stretches or tightens some part. 
Opp. to laxator , a. Math. In Quaternions, a 
quantity expressing the ratio in which the 
length of a vector is increased 1853. 

Tent (tent),j< 5 .l ME. [a. OF. tentev— 
L. tenia, pL of tentum , pa. pple. of tenders to 
stretch.] 1. A portable shelter or dwelling of 
canvas (formerly of skins or cloth), supported 
by means of a pole or poles, and usu. extended 
and secured by ropes fastened to pegs which 
are driven into the ground ; used by travellers, 
soldiers, nomads, and others j a pavilion, s. 
transf Something likened to or resembling a 


TENTACULI- 

tent ; spec. a. in Photogr., a curtained box serving 
as a portable dark-room ; b. the silken web ol a 
t. -cater pillar 1599. 8* fig ■ An abode, residence, 

habitation, dwelling-place ; esp, in phrases to 
have, pitch one*s tent\s. late ME. 4. Sc. {Hist.) 
A portable pulpit set up in the open air 1678. 

1. To your tents, O Israel 1 Kings xii. 16. 3. To 

dwell in the tentes of the vngodly Covkrdalb Ps. 
Ixxxiiifil. to. 

Comb, i t-barge, a barge having a t.-like canvas 
awning 1 -bed, (a) a camp bed ; (b) a bed having an 
arched canopy and covered sides i -caterpillar, the 
gregarious larva of a N, Amer. bombycid moth, 
Cluiocamp a, which spins a t.-like web; -door, the 
entrance or opening of a 1. 1 -fly, see Fly sb. 9 a b 1 also, 
an exterior sheet stretched over the ridge-pole so as 
to cover the ordinary tent-roof with an air-space be- 
tween 3 -maker, one who makes tents 1 -pin « Tent- 
pro. 

Tent (tent), sb* Now Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
f Aphetic f. Attent, entent Intent.] Attention, 
need, care. 

Phr. Take t to take heed, take care | with to, to 
pny attention to, take heed la 

Tent (tent), sb* late ME. [a. F. tents, f. 
tenter 1 — L. temftare , tentare .] +x. A probe 
-1693. •- A roll or pledget, usu. of soft absor- 

bent material, often medicated, formerly much 
used to search and cleanse a wound, or to keep 
open or distend a wound, sore, or natural ori- 
fice. late ME. *(*3. A paste which sets hard, 
used in setting precious stones -1656. 

1. Modest Doubt is card..the L that searches To’ 
th’ bot tome of the worst Shaks. 

T ent (ten t) , sb.* 1 543. [ad. Sp. tinto dark- 
coloured s — L. tinctus, tingere to dye.] A 
Spanish wine of a deep red colour, and of low 
alcoholic contenL AKo /. wine. (Often used 
as a sacramental wine.) 

Tent, sb . fi 1548. [f. Tent v * : or short- 

ened from Tenter sb .*] A stretching frame 
for embroidery, etc. 

Tent, vA Now Sc. and n. dial. ME. [perh. 
short for take tent; see Tent j^.*] +1. intr. 
To give or pay attention to; to attend, take 
heed -1573. b. trans. To attend to, give heed 
to, take notice of (a person, his words, a matter) 
MEL a. To look after, attend to, tend (a per- 
son, flock, plant, machine, etc ). late ME. 3. 
To take care to prevent or hinder (a person) 
from doing something 1781. 

Tent (tent), v.* arch. 1597. [app. f. Tent 
^. 8 ] fa- trans . To probe. b. To treat by 
means of a tent ; to apply a tent to (a wound, 
etc., also to a person) ; to plug with a tent. 

1 have a sword dares L a wound as Car As any 
S H I 11 LKY* 

Tent (tent), v .* IS53- [f- Tent j£.*] X. 
intr. To abide or live in a tent ; to encamp 
1856. b .fig. To dwell temporarily ; to talxir- 
nacle ; of a tiling, to have its seat, 'reside* 
1607 a. trans. i’o cover or canopy as with 
a tent 1838. 3. To accommodate, put up, or 

lodge in tents 1863. f4. '1 o pitch or spread 

(a tent) ; to put up, as a tent or its oanvas 
-1634. 

1. b. The smiles of Ensues T. In my cheekes Shaks. 
3. All officers are tented in the same manner as the 
men 1898. 

Tentabllity (tentibi’lfti). rare. 1844. [L 
L. *tentabilis ; see-BiLlTY.J — Tkmptabilitv\ 
Tentacle (tcntik’l), 176a. [ad. mod.L. 
Tkntaculum.] Zool. A slender flexible pro- 
cess in animals, esp. Invertebrates, serving as 
an organ of touch or feeling, b. Bot . Applied 
to a sensitive filament, as the viscous gland- 
tipped leaf-hairs of the Sundew 1875. 

fig. The tentacles of the all-devouring Republic 
[Rome] 1805. 

Comb.: f, -sheath, the sheath-like structure stir 
rounding the base of the tentacles of many mullusc* 
Hence Te'ntacled m having tentacles. So Ten- 
ta*cular a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a L 
or tentaclea 

Tentaculate (tentarkiflUt), a. (sb.) 1846. 
[f. mod.L. Tkntaculum + -ate *.] Zool. x. 
Furnished with tentacles or tentaculiform ap- 
pendages ; rarely - Tentaculiform ; spec, of 
or pertaining to the Ten tacu lata , or stalked 
echinoderms ; also sb. one of these, a pelma- 
tosoan. So Teata’culated a. (in sense x). 1804. 
Tentacnll- (tenUrkilli). 2837. Combining 
form of mod.L. Tentaculum, as In Tenta»cu- 
li'fbrous a., bearing tentacles 1 said of an ani- 
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mal or organ. Tenta* cnliform a., having the 
form or appearance of a tentacle. 

Tentaculite (tentwkitfloit). 1839. [ad. 
mod.L. Tentaculites ; see TENTACULUM and 
-ITU 1 a a.] Palseont, . A fossil mollusc of the 
genus Tentaculites or family Tentaculitid se 
(thought by some to be allied to the pteropods) 
of which the conical usu. ringed shells abound 
In the Middle Devonian strata. 

Tentaculocyst (tentse*ki*b,si:st). 1880. 
[f. next + Gr. Kvant Cyst.] Zool. One of the 
vesicular or cystic tentacles of a hydrozoan, I 
representing a reduced and modihed tentacle. 

|| Tentaculum (tentm*ki* 210 m). PI. -a. Also 
tentacule. 175a. [mod.I>., f. tentare** temp- 

tare to feel, try ; see -cule.] — Tentacle. 

Tentage (temted;*). 1603. [f. Tent 

+-agk. J Equipment of tents, tent accommo- 
dation. 

llTentamen (tent<?t‘m£n). PI. tentamlna 
(-re’mina). 1673. [L, f. tentare to Tkmft.J 

An attempt, trial, experiment. 

Tentation (tent^i-Jan). ME. [ad.L. tenta- 
tionem , late f. tempt ationemj] +1. Early f. 
Temptation -1818. a .techn. A mode of w 01 k- 
ing or adjusting by trial or experiment 1877. 

Tentative (te’ntitiv), a. and sb. 1588. [ad. 
med.U ten/aiivus, f. tentat tentare for temptare 
to Tempt ; see -ivk.J A. adj. Of the nature of 
an experiment, trial, or attempt ; made or done 
provisionally as an experiment; experimental. 

The interpretations must thereiore be regarded as t- 
1851 

B. sb. Something done as an experiment or 
trial ; an essay, an attempt 163a. 

Tentative* were made in both directions 1898. 
lienee Tentatively adv., -neaa. 

Tented (te nted), a. 1004. [f. Tent sbA 

and v.*\ 1. Of a place: Covered with or full 

of tents, a. Formed or shaped like a tent X747. 
3. Of persons : lodged in, or furnished with, a 
tent or tents 1811. 

1. The T. Field Shaks. 3. The t. Arabs 1811. 

Tenter (te'ntoj), sb. 1 ME. [app. a. AF. 
or OF. *tentour, 1 * *tentorem stretcher, f. ten- 
ders to stietch ; but neither the OF. nor the L. 
word is known in the sense * tenter *.] 1. A 

wooden framework on which cloth is stretched 
after being milled, so that it may set or dry 
evenly and without shrinking. Also in pi. fa 
— Tenter-hook t. -1849, +3. fig. esp. in 

phr. : To be on (the) tenter\s , i.e. in a position 
of strain, difficulty, or uneasiness; to be in a 
state of anxious suspense; now rare or Obs., 
repl. by on tenter-hooks 1533. 

Comb.\ tL-ground, ground occupied by tenters 
for stretching cloth, etc. f-yard, a yard or enclosure 
with tenters Tor stretching noth, etc. 

Tenter (te-nut), sb* dial. 1828. [f. Tent 
v . 1 + -E K 1 . ] X . One v ho minds, or has charge 
of, anything requiring attention, as a machine, a 
flock, etc. a. An attendant on a skilled work- 
man, who gives him unskilled help, supplies 
materials, etc. 1894. 

Tenter (temtci), v . late ME. [f. Tenter 
j*. 1 ] 1. trans. To stretch (cloth) on a tenter 

or tenters, t n.fig. To set on the tenter, or on 
tenter-hooks. Also, to injure or pain as by 
stretching; to rack, torture {the feelings, etc.) 
-1734. +3. intr. Of cloth: To admit of being 

stretched on the tenter. Bacon. 

3. Woollen cloth will L, linen scarcely Bacon. 

Tenter-hook (tc’ntc^huk). 1480. [f. as 

prec. + Hook j*.] x. One of the hooks or Dent 
nails by which the edges of the cloth are firmly 
held on a tenter ; a hooked or right-angled nail 
or spike, b. trans/. A hooked organ or part 
1665. a. fig* That on which something is 
stretched or strained ; something that causes 
suffering or painful suspense 1533. 

a. Phr. To be on {tho) tenter-hooks, i. e. in a state of 
painful suspense nr impatience. 

Tenth (tenj>), a. and sb. [OE. (WSax.) 
tdoOa (early ME. teje) ; also early ME. tends , 
tenje, f. ten with suffix -TH *.l The ordinal 
numeral corresp. to the cardinal number Ten. 
A. adj. 1. In concord with a sb. expressed or 
understood, n. The last of each row or series of 
ten ; each or every tenth individual or part OE. 

a. T. wave t every L wave was formerly held to be 
larger than the nine preceding waves j hence aline. 
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T. part , any one of the ten equal parts into which a | 
whole may De divided. 

B. absol. or sb. [orig. the adj. used ellipt. or 
absoL, but from c xaoo treated as sb. with pi] 
x. A tenth part of anything ME. b. spec. A 
tenth part or produce or profits, or of the esti- 
mated value of personal property, appropriated 
as a religious or ecclesiastical due, a royal sub- 
sidy, etc. 1474. 9. Afus. A note ten diatonic 

decrees above or below a given note (both notes 
being counted) ; the interval between, or the 
consonance of, two notes ten diatonic degrees 
apart 1597. 3* The tenth day of the month x 580. 

1. b. In the eccl. use spec ^ the tenth part of the 
annual profit of every living in the kingdom, originally 

E aid to the pope, but now forming a port of the fund 
nown as Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

Comb . j tenthmatre, a metre divided bv the t. 
power of ten (s one ten-millionth of a millimetre); 
tenth-rate a., of the tenth relative quality, very in- 
tenor. Hence Tenth v. trans . to decimate, to tithe 
(rare). Te*nthly adv. in the t. place. 

|| Tenthredo (tenj)rT*d^). 1658. [Latinized 
form of Gr. rev&prjbw v, -bov- a kind of wasp.] 
Ent. A saw-fly: in mod. scientific use, a genus 
of hymenopterous insects, typical of the family 
Tenthredinidx, comprising the large saw-flies 
called hornet-flies. 

|| Tentorium (tento#-ri£m). 1661. [L., f. 

tenders, tent - to stretch ; see -okium.] ■fx. A 
canopy. Evelyn. 9. Anat. A membranous 
(sometimes ossified) partition between the cere- 
brum and cerebellum 1800. So TentoTial a. 
Anat. of or pertaining to the t. 

Te*nt-peg. 1869. One of the (usu. wooden) 
pegs, with a notch at the upper end, to which 
when stuck in the ground the ropes of a tent 
are fastened. Hence Te'nt-pe^gging, an Indian 
cavalry sport, in which the player, riding at full 
speed, tries to transfix and carry off, on the 
point of his lance, a tent-peg fixed in the 
ground. 

Te-nt-stitch. 1639. [Origin of first ele- 
ment obsc.] A kind of embroidery or worsted- 
work stitch, in which the pattern is worked in 
series of parallel stitches arranged diagonally 
across the intersections of the threads. 

Tent wort (temtwzut). 1550. [perh. f. 
Taint sb .] An old name for a small fern, 
Asplenium Ruta-muraria . 

||Tenue (t?n£). 189a. [F. f deportment, sb. 

use of fem. pa. pple. of tenir.] Carriage, bear- 
ing, deportment ; also, costume, * rig *. 

Tenui- (teniKj), comb, form of L. tenuis 
thin, narrow, slender, in scientific use as in 
temuifo'lious [L. folium leaf] a., having nar- 
row or thin leaves. 

Tenu’ious, a . Now rare. 1495. [f. L. 

tenuis thin + -ous.j Thin, attenuated. 

Tenulroster (ceniW|iip*sUj). 1837. [ad.F. 
tenuirostre , ad. mod.L. tenuirostns, f. tenuis 
thin + rostrum beak, bill.] Omith. A member 
of the Tenui rostres, passerine or insessorial 
birds with slender bills ; a slender-billed bird. 
So Te nuiro*stral a. of or pertaining to the 
Tenuirostres . 

||Tenuia (te*niM,is). 1650. [L., — thin, slen- 
der, fine ; used in early Gr. Grammars as tr, Gr. 
\ji\ 6 v bare, smooth, applied by Aristotle to 
the consonants *, r, w, as opp. to the aspiratx 
(in Gr, baaia, pi. of baov rough, thick).] Pho- 
netics. Art unvoiced, voiceless, or breath stop. 
Tenuity (teniiHti). 1535. Jad. L- tenuitas , 
f. tenuis thin ; see -ity .1 x. Thinness of form 
or size ; slenderness 1570. 9 . Thinness of con- 

sistence ; dilute or rarefied condition ; rarity 
1603. b < Faintness (of light); thinness (of 
voice) 1794. 3* fig. Meagreness ; slightness, 

slenderness, weakness, poverty 153^. 

t. The t. — the thin part— behind, which a bull-dog 
ought 10 have Johnson, a. The t. and fineness of the 
mud 1 80a. b. A shrill, yet sweet, t. of voice 1858- 
3. 'The t. of the evidence 1867. 

Tenuous (te*ni«,os),o. 1597. [Syncopated 
from L. tenuis thin + -ous ; the etymologi- 
cally regular form being Tenuious, now rare.] 
1. Thin or slender in form ; of small transverse 
measure or calibre ; slim 1656. s. Thin in 
physical consistency; sparse; rare* rarefied, 
subtile) unsubstantial 1597* 3 +fig* Slender, 

of slight importance or significance ; meagre, 
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weak ; flimsy, vague, unsubstantial 18x7. Hence 
Te*nuotia-ly adv., -neaa. 

Tenure (te*niuj). late ME. [a. AF., OF. 
tenure - earlier OF. teneiire , in med.L. teni- 
tura, tenura , f. tenere to hold ; see -URE.l 1. 
The action or fact of holding a tenement (csp. 
in Eng. Law) 1449. b. gen. and fig. The action 
01 fact of holding anything material or non- 
material; hold upon something; maintaining 
a hold ; occupation 1599. 9. 'The condition of 

service, etc., under which a tenement is held 
of the superior ; the title by which the property 
is held ; the relations, rights, and duties of the 
tenant to the landlord, late ME. b. transf. 
Terms of holding; title; authority; hold over 
a person or thing; control 1871. c .fig. 1659. 
3. concr. A holding ; — Tenement 9. Now 
rare, late ME. 

1. We have not the mark system, but we have the 
principle of common t. Stubbs, b. Their salary can- 
not be altered during their t. of office 1844. s Those, 
who by their military tenureH were bound to perform 
forty days service in the field Blackstonk. T. at 
will : cf. Tenant at will. c. The office of a favourite 
hath a very uncertain t. Swift. 3. Green wich-park. . 
is still a royal L 1766. 

Tenurial (ten iD» -rial), a. 1896. [f. med.L. 
tenura Tenure + -ial.J Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of the tenure of land. 

II Tenuto (trniJ to), a. and adv. [It., — held.] 
Afus. Held, sustained : a direction to sustain a 
note its full length. Usu. abbrev. ten . 
||TeocaUi (tiickarli). 1578. [Mexican, f. 
teotl god + calll house.] A structure for pur- 
poses of worship Among the ancient Mexicans 
and Central Americans, usu. a four-sided 
truncated pyramid built terrace-wise, and sur- 
mounted by a temple. 

||Teoainte (ti, Mints). 1877. [ad. Mexican 
teocintli, app. f. teotl god + cintli dry ear or 
cob of maize.] An annual grass of Central 
America, Euchlxna luxurious , of large size, 
allied to maize; now widely cultivated as a 
fodder plant, occas. also as a cereal. 

Tepee (tPp*, trpr). Also teepee. 1872. 
[Sioux or Dakota Indian tVpi tent, house.] 
A tent or wigwam of the American Indians, 
formed of bark, mats, skins, or canvas stretched 
over a frame of poles converging to and fastened 
together at the top. 

Tepefy (te*p/foi), v. Also tepify. 1656. 
f. L. tepefacere to make tepid, f. tepere to be 
ukewarm ; see -FY.] trans. and intr. To make 
or become tepid or moderately warm. 

|| Tephillim, -in (u’fi*ll/m, -fn), sb. pi. 1613. 
[Rabbinical Heb. fphilltm , heteroclite pi of 
t'philldh prayer.] A name for Jewish phylac- 
teries, or for the texts inscribed on them. 
Tephrite (te’frcit). 1879. [f. Gr. re<pp 6 s 
ash-coloured (f. rl<ppa ashes) + -ITK *.] Min. 
Name given to a class of volcanic rocks related 
to the basalts. Hence Tephritic a. pertaining 
to or consisting of L 

Tephroite (te-frapit). 1850. [ad. G. 
tephroit , irreg. f. Gr. re<pp 6 s ; see prec. and 
-its 1 .] Mtn. A silicate ot manganese, occur- 
ring in crystalline masses of an ashy grey or 
reddish colour. 

Tephromancy (te'fromsensi). 1650. [t 
Gr. t 4 <f>pa ashes + -mancy.] Divination by 
means of ashes. 

Tepid (te*pid), a. late ME. [ad. L. tepidus 
lukewarm, f. tepere to be warm,] Moderately 
or slightly warm ; lukewarm. 

Let the Water stand in the Sun till k grow t, 
Evelyn. A t. assent H. Spencer. Hence Tcpid-ly 
adv., -neaa. 

|| Tepidarium (tepidee ri^m). PI. -ia. 1585. 
[L., f. tepidus Tepid ; see -arium,] The warm 
room in an ancient Roman bath, situated be- 
tween the frigidarium and the caldarium* 
Tepidity (t*pi*dlti). 1656. [ad. late or 
med. L. tepiditas, f. tepidus Tepid.] The quality 
or condition of being tepid ; moderate or alight 
warmth; lukewarmness. 

Ter- (t 5 i), the L. adv. ter 1 thrice % in comb. 
1. Prefixed to adjs., in sense * thrice, three times 
ter-tri*nal a. consisting of three sets of three, b. 
Prefixed to adjs. and sbs H as ter-diU'rael a., occur- 
ring or done thrice a day. a. Chew. With the names 
of classes of compounds, as acetate, bromide, ex prat- 
ing the presence of three atoms, molecules, or com- 

(*i) (not), {{ft. fain). 
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TERAI 

bining equivalents of the element or radical Indicated 
by the rest of the word, as nitrogen torehloride NCI*. 
Now mostly repl. by Tai- b. In other compounds, as 
tor-equivalent, te'rvalent a , « Tiuvalkht; te*r- 
valence ■ Tbivalkncb. 

I) Terai (t£rai‘, -rer). 1899. [From Terai 
(Hindi tar&f moist (land), f. tar moist, damp), 
name of a belt of marshy and jungly land be- 
tween the lower foothills of the Himalayas and 
the plains, where this form of hat was first worn 
by hunters and travellers.] A wide-brimmed 
felt hat with double crown and special ventila- 
tion, worn by white men generally in sub- 
tropical regions. 

Teraphim (te-r&ITm). late ME. [a. eccL 
L. theraphim (Vulg.), Gr. dtpcupiv (LXX), ad. 
Heb. th'rdphtm.] A kind of idols or images, 
or an idol or image ; app. esp. household gods ,* 
an object of reverence and means of divination 
among the ancient Hebrews and kindred peo- 
ples. As pi., or as ring, with pi. teraphims. 
Also sing. teraph, pL teraphs \ 

|j Terata (te‘r&t&), sb. pi. 1909. [mod.L., 
■■ Gr. ripara, pi. of ripas marvel, prodigy, 
monster.] BioLvnd Path. Monstrous forma- 
tions or births. 

Teraticai (tgrsrtik&l), a. rare. 1799. [f. 
Gr. ripas , rtpar- (see prec. ) + -IC + -AL x.] 
Relating to marvels or prodigies. 

[ TeratogenesiB (teir&toidge'n&is). 1857. 
mod.L., f. Gr. ripas , re par- (see Terata) + 
yirws Genesis.] Biol, and Path . The pro- 
duction of monsters or misshapen organisms. 
So Teratogeny (-fdxfcni) in same sense. 
Teratoid (te*ratoid), a. 1876. [C Gt. 
ripas, rtpar* + -OID.] Biol, and Path. Having 
the appearance or character of a monster or 
monstrous formation; t. tumour — Teratoma. 

Teratological (teirfttiV'dgik&l), a. 1837. 
[f. next + -IC + -AL x J Of or pertaining to tera- 
tology; treating of monstrosities; involving 
monstrosity, monstrous. 

Teratology (teriUp-lSdgl). 1678. [f. Gr. 
ripas, rtpar - + -LOGV.1 1. A discourse or nar- 
rative concerning prodigies ; a marvellous tale, 
or a collection of such tales, a. Biol. The study 
of monstrosities or abnormal formations in ani- 
mals or plants 184a. Hence Terato’logimt. 

U Teratoma (terit^-mA). PI. -oms 
(-jo-mita). 1890. [mod.L., f. Gr. ripas , rtpar-, 
after sarcoma , etc.] Path. See quot. 

T., a tumor composed of various tissues or systems 
of tissue, as bone, teeth, etc., which do not normally 
exist at the place where the tumor grows *890. 

Terbium (tSMbtfm). 1843. [mod.L., from 
Yt\terby In Sweden ; cf. Erbium.] Chtm. One 
of the rare metallic elements found (together 
with yttrium and erbium) in gadolinite and 
other minerals. 

Terce, variant of Tierck. 

Tercel, tiercel (tSus’l, «••«’!). late ME. 
[a. OF. tercel ;-—pop. L. tertiolus , dim. from L. 
tertius third.] The male of any kind of hawk ; 
in Falconry esp. of the peregrine falcon (Teh- 
Cel-gentle) and the goshawk. 

Tercelet, tiercelet (ts-osl&t, tfoulet). late 
ME. [a. AF. tercelet, — F. tiercelet (dim. of 
OF. tercel).] — prec, 

Tercel-ge*ntle. 1486. [f. Tercel, after 

Falcon-gentle.] The male of the falcon. 

fa. Hist Romeo hist, o for a fallen ers voyos, To lure 
ibis Tassel gentle back againe Sua.ua. 

Tercentenary (t$iae*ntfo&ri, -rfntTnAri), 
a. and sb. 1844. [f. Ter- + Centenary.] A. 
adj. Of or belonging to the number of three 
hundred ; usu., to a completed period of 300 
years. B. sb. A duration of three hundred 
years ; the three-hundredth anniversary of an 
event, or a celebration of it X855. 

Terc entenn ial (t3j|sentc*nifil), a. and sb. 
x88a. [f. Ter- + Centennial.] A. ad/. Of or 
belonging to a period of three hundred years ; 
of or relating to the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary. B. sb. The three-hundredth anniversary 
of an event. 

Tcrcerotm ft 5 is£r£ a n). rare. 1760. [a. 
Bp, *terceron, f. tercero a third person, f. tercio 
third.] The offspring of a white person and a 
mulatto, being third in descent from a negro ; 
• Quadroon x a. 


Tercet (t3us*t). 1598. [ad. It terse t to, 

dim. of terao (>— L. tertius) third + -ctto -ET.] 
Pros. A set or group of three lines rhyming to- 
gether, or bound by double or triple rhyme with 
the adjacent triplet or triplets ; spec a. each of 
the triplets of the Italian Terza rima ; b. each 
of the two triplets usu. forming the last six lines 
of a sonnet 

Tercine (tSusin). 1839. [ — F. ter cine, 

f. F. tiers , tierce , or L. tertius third ; see -ine *. J 
Bot. A third integument supposed by some to 
occur in certain ovules. 

Tercio, tertio (tSusia, tSMjis). Now Hist. 
1583. [a. Sp. t — L. tertium.] orig. A regiment 
of the Spanish infantry x6-i7th c. ; applied 
also to the Italian forces of that period ; hence, a 
body of foot forming a main division of an army. 
Terebene (te*r$bih). 1857. [f. Terebinth 
+ -ENE .1 Chtm. x. Used by Deville (1840) for a 
liquid obtained by the action of sulphuric acid 
on pinene, now known to be a mixture of ter- 
penes together with cyraene : one of the drugs 
of the British Pharmacopoeia ; also ait rib. as t. 
soap 1898. +9. Sometimes a synonym of Ter- 
rene -1871. 

Terebenthene (terebemjwh). 1857. [a.F. 
tiribenthkne , f. F. Urlbenthine, ad. L. terebin- 
thina ( resina ) ; with suffix -&NE as in Benzene.] 
Chem. Berth elots name for the Terpene 
which forms the chief constituent of French 
turpentine-oil, obtained from Pinus Pinaster 
(P. maritima). 

Terebic (tere’bik), a. 1857. [f. Tere- 

binth + -IC.J Chem . Of, belonging to, or de- 
rived from turpentine, as in t. acid , CfHtoOf, 
a dibasic acid, a product of the action of nitric 
acid on turpentine-oil. Hence Te ‘rebate, a 
salt of t. acid. 

Terebinth (te’r6binj>). late ME. [ — OF. 
therebint(e, ad. L. terebinthus, a. Gr. rtpifkvBos, 
prob. a foreign word.] x. A tree of moderate 
size, Pistacia Terebinthus , family A nacardiaccm. 
the source of Chian turpentine; also called 
turpentine tree. fa. The resin of this tree ; — 
Turpentine -1673. 

|| Terebinthlna (-i-njrini). 1693. [med.L., 
short for tcrebinthina resina terebmthine resin. ] 
The pharmacopaeial name of turpentine. 
Terebinthinate (terebi*n>lnA), a. and sb. 
i63o. [ad. med.L. terebinthinatus, f. tere- 
binthina tuipentine.] A. adj. Impregnated 
with turpentine ; having the nature or quality of 
turpentine. B. sb. A terebinthine product ; a 
medicinal preparation of turpentine 1750. So 
Tercbi-nthinate v. truns. to impregnate with 
turpentine. 

Terebinthine (terebi-njiin), a. and sb. 15x3. 
[ad. L. terebmthinus , f. Gr. type +r*p*Btv0ivos, 
f. rtpifhvBos terebinth ; see -ine 1 .] A. adj. x. 
Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or allied to 
the terebinth 1550. a. Of, pertaining to, or 
consisting of turpentine ; turpentiny 1656. tB. 
sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) x. The terebinth -15x3. 
9. Turpentine -17 25. 

|| Terebra (te‘rfbrA). x6n. [L., a borer.] 
ti. An instrument for boring; Surg . , a trephine, 
or the boring part of it ; also, a miner's drill 
-Z787. 9. Bnt. The modified ovipositor of 

certain female insects, esp. terebrant Hymen o- 
ptera, with which they puncture leaves, fruit, 
etc., in order to insert their eggs 1713. 
Terebrant (te-rfbr&nt), a. x8a6. [ad. L. 
terebrant cm, terebrare to bore.] Boring, or hav- 
ing the function of boring ; belonging to the 
division Terebrantia of hymenopterous insects, 
having a boring ovipositor. 

Terebrate (teifbrett), v. Nowrer*. 1693. 
Ff. L- terebrat terebrare to bore.] irons. To 
bore, pierce, perforate «, to penetrate by boring. 
Terebration (terJbrf'/sn). Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. [ad. late L. terebrationem, f. 
terebrare to bore.] The action of boring or 
perforating; ispec. in Surg. the operation of 
trephining. 

|| Terebratula (terfbrsr tWlA). /V. -as( -f), or 
-aa(-Az). Also (after F.) terebra*tnle. 1839. 
[mod.L., quasi-dim. of L. terebratus , pa. pple. J 
of terebrare to bore.] Zool. and Paluont . A 
genus of braebiopods, mostly extinct 1 so called 
from the perforated beak of the ventral valve. 


TERGUM 

Formerly used to include any (esp. fossil) mem- 
bers of the Terebratulidm and related families ; 
the lamp-shells. Hence Terebra*tular a. of or 
pertaining to a U TerebratnUfbrm a . having 
the form of a t. 

Teredo (tirrdo). /V. teredines (-f-dinft), 
teredos (tftrfd^z). late M E. [L. , ad. Gr . rtprjbdsr 
a wood-gnawing worm, t rtp-, root of relptiv to 
rub hard, wear away, bore. ] 1 . Zool. A genus of 
lamellibranch boring molluscs; esp. the ship- 
worm, T. n avails , well-known for its destruct- 
ion of submerged timbers In ships, piers, sea- 
dikes, etc. by boring into the wood. ». transf 
Any disease in plants produced by the boring 
of insects 1866. 

Terentian (t£re*nJtAn), a. 1599. [ad. L. 
Terentianus , f. Terentius Terence.] Pertaining 
to, or in the style of, the ancient Roman 
dramatic poet Terence. 

Terephthalic (ter6tyne*lik), a . 1857. [f. 

Terebic a. + Phtiialic a.J Chem. Derived 
from or containing terebic and phthalic acids, as 
in t. acid (also called msolinic acid), C t H t 0 4 — 
C.H 4 (f'0 1 H)s l a dibasic add produced as a 
white tasteless crystalline powder, nearly in- 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. Hence 
Tere*phthalate, a salt of this acid. 

Terete (t&Tt), a. 1619. [ad. L. teres, 
teretem rounded (off).J Rounded, smooth and 
round ; in Nat. Hist., having a cylindrical or 
slightly tapering form, circular in cross-section, 
and a surface free from furrows or ridges. Hence 
Tere'tiah a. somewhat L 

Tereti- (te*rfti), comb, form of L. teres, 
teret- Terete, as in Te:reticnu*date a., having 
a rounded tail, round-tailed. 

Tereu (t/r£*)- 1576. A feigned note of 

the nightingale. (Tereu, vocative of Gr.-L. 
Tereus, husband ol Philomela's sister Progne ; 
see Ovid Met. VI. viil.) 

Tergal (t3\rgAl ) , a. i860, [f. L. tergum + 
-AL. ] Zool Belonging to the tergum ; dorsal, 

Tergemlnate (ta^dse-minA),**. 1793. [£• 

L. tergeminus triple + -ATE*.] Bot. Thrice- 
double ; having three pairs of leaflets. 

Tergite (toud^oit). 1885. [f. L. tergum 

back + -ITE 1 3.] Zool . A back-plate, formed 
by the fusion of a pair of serial plates of one of 
the somites or segments of An arthropod or 
oilier articulated animal. Hence TergPtlc a. 
of or pertaining to a t. 

Tergiversate (tfudgivcwit, -vcusrft), a. 
1654. [f. L. tergiversate, tergiversari to turn 

one's back, shuffle, f. tergum the back 4* vers-, 
vertere to turn.] 1 • intr. T o practise tergiversa- 
tion ; to turn renegade, apostatize ; to shuffle, 
use subterfuge ; *f to act the recusant. 9. lit. 
To turn the back (for flight or retreat) 1875. 

Tergiversation (tSndjivajs^'Jan). 1570. 
[ ad. L. tergiversa tionem ; see prec. and -ATION.] 
1. The action of 'turning ones back on *, l.e. 
forsaking, something in which one was pre- 
viously engaged, interested or concerned ; de- 
sertion or abandonment of a cause, party, etc. « 
apostasy, renegation. Also with a and pi., an 
instance of this. 1583. a. Turning in a dis- 
honourable manner from straightforward action 
or statement ; shifting, shuffling, equivocation, 
prevarication. Also, an instance of this. 1570. 
3. The turning of the back for flight ; flight, 
retreat (lit. and fig.). Now rare or Obs, x6<a* 

x. Their tergiuersation and backsliding from their 
duties 1 583. a. The duplicity jmd t.^of which he had 


heed guilty Scott. 
G. Mkskdith. 


shifts and tergiversations 


Tergiversator (t3'jdgivwsA«tw). 17*6. 
[f . Tergiversate v. ; see -or J One who ter- 
giversates ; a renegade s a shuffler. 

Tergo- (tSjgi), comb, form repr. L tergum 
the back, used instead of the regular tergi as 
in Tergola terai a. Zool., pertaining to the ter- 
gum and the lateral plates of (be shell in dr- 
ripeds. 

:(j Tergum (tSMgflm). /V.herga. 1806. The 
L. ward for * back ‘ (synon. w. Dorsum), at. 
The back of an arthropod or other articulated 
animal; more usu. the upper plate of each 
Somite or segment of such an animal t app. to 
sternum. b. Each of the two upper plates of 
the shell in cirri peds. 
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Term (t5im), sb. ME. [a. F. terms t—L. 
termimmm limit, boundary.} L A limit in 
spacfe, duration, etc. i. That which limits the 
extent of anything; a limit, extremity, boundary, 
bound. Usu. in pi. Now rare or arch, late M E. 
b. Utmost or extreme limit, end. Now rare or 
arch, ME e. That to which movement or 
action U directed or tends, as Its object, end, 
or goal; (less commonly) that from which it 
begins, starting-point, origin. Now rare or Obs. 
late ME a. Astral . A certain portion of each 
olgn of the zodiac, assigned to a particular 
planet, late ME. 

s. Corruption la a Reel procall to Generation : and 
they two, are aa Natures two Terms or Boundaries 
Bacon, b. He had now reached the L. of his pros- 
perity Gibson. c. Vehement actions without scope 
ok L M. Arnold. 

IX. A limit in time ; a space of time. z. A 
definite point of time at which something is to 
be done, or which is the beginning or end of a 
period; a set or appointed time or date, esp. 
for payment of money due. Obs . or arch, exc. in 
spec, uses. ME b. spec. Each of the days in 
the year fixed for payment of rent, wages, and 
other dues, beginning and end of tenancy, etc. 
late ME. a. transf. A portion of time having 
definite limits ; a period, esp . a set or appointed 
period ; the space of time through which some- 
thing lasts or is intended to last; duration, 
length of time M E. 8- tpoc. Each of the periods 
(usu. three or four in the year) appointed for 
the sitting of certain courts of law, or for in- 
struction and study in a university or school. 
Opp. to vacation, 1454. 4. Law, An estate or 

Interest in land, etc. for a certain period; in 
full, t. of or for years, lato ME 5. a. The com- 
pletion of the period of pregnancy; the (normal) 
time of childbirth 184a. *fb. pi. The menstrual 
periods ; the mcnstrualdischarge, menses -1714. 

a. Seven yean (the usual t. of transportation) By- 
bom* Pbr. For t. of (one's) life \ The husbande hath 
Estate in the speci&ll tayle, and the wife but for terme 
of lyfe 1544. 3. I am obliged to give up. .the hope of 

coming to Oxford this t. M. Arnold. Pbr. In t., 
during the t. To keep terms : see Keep v. 4. 4. Every 
estate which must expire et a period certain and pre- 
fixed., is an estate for years. And therefore this es- 
tate is frequently called a L Blackstone. Outstand- 
ing satisfied 1 . 1 when the purposes for which an 
estate vwas created were fulfilled (e. g. by the death of 
all beneficiaries) it was called a satisfied 1 . 1 but un- 
less express provision had been made that it should 
then cease, it continued to exist for the period for 
which it was created, and was then known as an out- 
standing or attendant t. 

HI. limiting conditions. 1 .pi. Conditions 
or stipulations limiting what is proposed to be 
granted or done. Rarely in sing. ME. b. spec . 
Stipulations for payment in return for goods or 
services; conditions with regard to price or 
wages ; payment offered, or charges made 1670. 
a. pi. Standing, footing, mutual relation be- 
tween two persons or parries 1543. +3- pl- 

Condition, state, situation, position, circum- 
stances; (in Shaks.) vaguely or redundantly: 
relation, respect (rarely in sing.) -1656. 

s. He was obliged .to offer terms of peace Hums. 
Phr. On or upon terms, (a) (advbjon (such and such) 
conditions: also {without Qualification) on certain 
conditions, conditionally! (6) (pred.) in treaty, ne- 

S otiating. To come to terms. \ to agree upon coq- 
itions | so to bring to terms. To keep terms, to have 
oc continue to have dealings with f also fig. to ' have 
to do with be connected with. To make terms *= 
eons to terms, t To stand on or upon terms, to insist 
upon conditions! to stand upon one's rights or dig- 
nity. Terms of p eftrenee, the terms which define the 
scope of an inquiry, a. Phr. On terms , on friendly 
terms, friendly, sociable f in sporting slang, on terms 
of equality, on an equal footing with. On (upon) 
equal terms , good forms, speaking terms, visiting 
terms, etc. *. Be judge.. Whether I in any iust 
terme am Affiird To lone the Moore f Shaks. 

IV. Uses loading up to the sense ‘expression*. 
V. Math, {a) Each of the two quantities com- 
posing a ratio (antecedent and consequent), or 
a fraction (numerator and denominator), {b) 
Each of any number of quantities forming a 
aeries or progression, (r) Each of (two or more) 
quantities connected by the signs of addition ( + ) 
or subtraction (— ) in an algebraical expression 
Or equation. 1:54a, In terms ofi (Math.) said 
of a series or expression stated in terms involv- 
ing some particular quantity; hence gen., by 
means of, or In reference to [some particular 
set of symbols, ideas, etc.) ; often used as if m 
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In the phraseology of 1743. c. transf A member 
or item of any series ; each of the things con- 
stituting a series. Also more vaguely, an 
element of any complex whole. 1841 . a. Logic, 
etc. Each of the two things or notions which 
are compared, or between which some relation is 
apprehended or stated, in an act of thought, or 
(more commonly) each of ithe words or phrases 
denoting these in a verbal statement ; spec, the 
subject and predicate of a proposition; the 
major , minor, or middle t. of a syllogism, each 
of which occurs twice 1551. 3. A word or 

phrase used in a definite or precise sense in 
some particular subject, as a science or art ; a 
technical expression (more fully t. of art), late 
ME. b. More widely : Any word or group of 
words expressing a notion or conception, or 
denoting an object of thought ; an expression 
( for something), Usu. with Qualifying adj. or 
phr. (as an abstract /. , a t, of reproach), \$,T7- 
4. Only in pi. Words or expressions collectively 
or generally (usu. of a specified kind) ; manner of 
expressing oneself, way of speaking, language, 
late ME f b. In terms 2 in so many words 
-1667. 

x. Lowest terms (Matk.\ the form of a fraction when 
the numerator and denominator are the least possible, 
i. e. have no common factor 1 hence fig. the simplest 
condition of anything ! usu. in phr. to bring or re- 
duce to its lowest terms. 3. X ne lean no termes of 
Astrologye Chaucer. The idea involved in the t. 
latent heat x86a. 4. She in milde termes heg'd my 

patience Shaks. b. He says in terms that the match 
. .hath undone the nation Parrs. 

V. Arch. A statue or bust like those of the 
god Terminus, representing the upper part of 
the body, sometimes without the arms, and 
terminating below in a pillar or pedestal out of 
which it appears to spring ; a terminal figure ; 
the pillar or pedestal bearing such a figure 1604. 

Term (t5im), v. late ME. [In sense x, prob. 
a. OF. termer to bring to an end ; in sense 9, L 
prec.] f 1. trans. To bring to an end or con- 

clusion ; to terminate -1570. a. To express or 
denote by a term or terms ; to name, aenon 
nate, designate. Now only with compL 156a 

a. The brain, which wa tearme the seat of reason Sia 
T Browne. 

Termagant (tSumAgftnt), sb. (a.) [In early 
ME Tervagant , OF. Tervagan , proper name 
in Chanson de Roland .] x. (With capital T.) 
An imaginary deity held In mediaeval Christen- 
dom to be worshipped by Mohammedans r in 
the mystery plays representing a violent over- 
bearing personage, a. A savage, violent, bois- 
terous, overbearing, or quarrelsome person (or 
thing personified); a blusterer, bully. Now 
rare exc. as in b. 1500. b. spec. A woman of 
this character ; a virago, shrew 1659. 8. attrib. 

or adj. Having the character of a termagant 
1596. 

x. 1 could haue such a Fellow whipt for o'redolng 
T. . it out-Herod'a Herod Shaks. a. Thys terryble 
termagaunt, thys Ncroth, thy* Pharao 154a. b. 
Yonder is oarab Marlborough's palace, just as it 
stood when that t. occupied it Thacxoxay. 3. The 
most t. spirit that evei animated a female breast 1761. 
Hence TtTmagancy, l quality, violence of temper 
or disposition. tTe*rmagantly ado. 

Termer (ta-imw). 1556. [f. Term sb. + 
-er*.] 1. One who resorted to London in 

term, either for business at a court of law, or for 
amusements, intrigues, or dishonest practices. 
Now Hist. fa. Obs. form of Termor 1631. 

[| Termes (tS’imfz). PI. termites (t5 Mmitfc). 
1800. [ mod.L., a. late L., * wood-worm*, f. 
root of L. terere, Gr. relpeir to rub, bore.] 
Termite. 

Terminable (t5 a jminfib*l), a. late ME [f. 
Ter min a v. + -able.] tx. That may be or is 
to be terminated, determined, or finally decided 
-1450. a. Capable of being or liable to be 
terminated ; liraitablo, finite ; not lasting or 
perpetual 1581. 

a. T. annuity, an annuity which comes to an end 
after a definite term) Bee Annuity % T. annuitant, 
one who hokfs a t. annuity. Hence Termlnabi’lity , 
Te*rmlnableneaa, the quality of being t. Te*r- 
minably adp. 

Terminal (tSuminil), a. and sb. 1744. 
[ad. L. termiesalis , f. terminus end, boundary ; 
see -AIn] A. adj. z. Belonging to or placed at 
the boundary of a region, as a landmark, b. 
Applied to a statue, bust, or figure terminating 


T ERMIN ATI VE 

in and apparently springing from a pillar at 
pedestal ; also to the pillar or pedestal itself 
1857. a. Situated at or forming the end or e» 
tremity of something : chiefly in scientific use 
1805 b. Situated at the end of a line of rail- 
way; forming, or belonging to, a railway 
terminus 1878. 3. Occurring at the end of some* 
thing (In time, or generally) ; forming the last 
member of a series ; closing, e x cluding, final, 
ultimate 1832. 4. Belonging to or lasting for a 
term or definite period ; esp. pertaining to a 
university or law term ; occurring every term or 
at fixed terms ; terraly 1837. 

a. A prism with a six-sided L pyramid i860. 7 *. 

moraine (Geol.), a moraine at the lower end of a 
glacier, b. T. stations 2878. 4. The t. examinations 
called 'Collections ' 1885. 

B. sb. z. A terminal part or structure, i. e. one 
situated at or forming the end, or an end, of 
something ; spec, in Rleetr. each of the free ends 
of on open circuit (by connecting which the 
circuit is dosed), or any structure forming suck 
an end, as the carbons in an arc-light, or the 
clamping-screws in a voltaic battery by which 
it is connected with the wire that completes the 
circuit 285a a. A final syllable, letter, or word ; 
a termination z83X, 3. pi. Charges made by a 
railway company for the use of a terminus or 
other station, and for services rendered in load- 
ing or unloading goods, etc., there 1878, 4. 

A terminus ; a terminal point of a railway, a 
place or town at which it has a terminus. U.S. 
1888. Hence Terminally adv. 

Term inant (tOMmin&nt), a. ( sb .) Now rare 
or Obs. X589. [ad. L. term i nan tem , terminate.’] 
z. Terminating, concluding, final. Also as sb. 
A final syllable, termination, terminal, ta. De- 
termining, defining -x6xo. 

Terminate (touminA), ppl. a . late ME 
[ad. L. terminatus , terminare ; see next.] Ter- 
minated, in various senses ; see the vb 

Terminate (tduminrit), v. 1589. [f. L. 
terminal -, terminare to limit, end, 1 terminus 
end, boundary.] L trans, tx. To determine ; 
to state definitely (rare) -1706. a. To direct 
(an action) to something os object or end 2599. 
Tb. Of a thing: To be the object of (an action) 
-1704. 3. To bring to an end, put an end to, 

cause to cease ; to end (an action, condition, 
etc.) 1615. b. To come at the end of, form the 
conclusion of 2798. +4. To put a limit or 

limits to ; to restrict, confine to (in) -1674. 3. 

To bound or limit spatially ; to be situated at 
the end of 1634. 0. ta. To define (visual ob- 

jects) -1762. b. To finish, complete (rare) 1825. 

3. She had every hope that this . . would t. every per- 
plexity 1796. 3. On another side, the great deep ter- 

minates the view 17461 6. b. During this interval of 
calm and prosperity, he terminated two figures of 
slaves, .in an incomparable style of art 1857. 

II. intr. 1. To be directed to something as 
object or end 1699. a. To come to an ena (in 
space) ; to end at, in, or with something 1644. 
b. Of a word : To end in (a letter or sound) 
1824. 3. To come to an end, so as to extend 

no further ; to have its end or terminus in some- 
thing X6X3. 4. To come to an end (in time) ; 

to end, cease, close 18x5. b. To issue, result 
(in something) 17x0. 

x. My thoughts all t. in God 1856. a. The spot where 
the present gulf terminates 1863. 4. The sweetest 

notes must t. and die Woansw. 

Termination (t5imin/i-J®n). 1450. [ad.L. 
terminations , f. terminare .] I. tx . The action 
of determining ; determination, decision -1660. 
9. The action of ending, fa. Bounding, limit- 
ing. b. Putting an end to ; bringing to a dose. 
1604. IL The point or part in which anything 
ends. z. End (in time), cessation, close, con- 
clusion X500. b. Outcome, issue, result 180& 

2. The ending of a word ; the final syllable, 
letter, or group of letters ; spec, in Gram, on 
(inflexional or derivative) ending, a suffix 1530. 

3. A limit, bound ; an end, extremity 2755. 

1. Ail human power has its L sooner or latar I. H.N ew 
man. b. Dissensions which could hardly nave other 
than % hostile L 1884. 3. To improve the t. of the 

line at the Liverpool end 1830. Hence Tormina** 
tional a. of, pertaintartaor forming a L or termini 
tions t closing, final (chiefly Gram.) 

Termin&tive (t3-imin*ttiv, -Aiv), a lata 
ME [See Terminate v. and -atite,] x, 
tFormmg a boundary or limit, bounding; form- 
ing the termination or extremity of something 
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TERMINATOR 

ta. Constituting an end, final, ultimate -1701. 
g. Bringing or coming to an end ; finishing ; con- 
clusive 1680. Hence Te'rminatively adv. 

Terminator (tSMmiutfiiai). 1770. [a. late 
L.] 1 . One who or that which terminates 1846. 

s. Astron . The line of separation between the 
Illuminated and unilluminated parts of the disk 
of the moon or a planet 1770. 

Te-rminatory, a. rare. 1756. [See prec. 
and -ORY*.] Forming the end or extremity, 
terminal. 

■fTe-rmine, v. ME. [a. F. terminer f ad. L. 
term inart .] » TERMINATE V. -1705. 
Terminer, in oyer and t. : see Oyer. 
Terminism (taiminiz’m). 188 a, [f. L. 

terminus end, limit + -ism.] a. Pkilos. The doc- 
trine that universals are mere terms or names : 
* Nominalism b. b. Theol. The doctrine 
(maintained by Reichenberg at Leipzig in the 
17th c.) that God has appointed a definite term 
or limit in the life of each individual, after 
which the opportunity for salvation is lost. So 
Te*rminist, one who holds or maintains 1. 1727. 

Terminology (tfamiiylfidsp). 1801. [f. L. 

terminus , in its med.L. sense 4 term * + -LOGY, 
after G. terminologie (1786).] Etymologically, 
The doctrine or scientific study of terms ; in use 
almost always, the system of terms belonging 
to any science or subject ; technical terms col- 
lectively ; nomenclature. 

Kant, who . .gave old ideas a novelty by giving them 
a new t. 1847. Every calling has its technical t. 
Huxlky. Hence Te>rmlnolo'gical a. pertaining to 
1 . 1 -ly adv. Termino*logist, one versed in t. 

It could not. . be classified as slavery. . without some 
risk of terminological inexactitude W. S. Churchill 
1906. 

Terminus (tanminfls). PL termini (-ai). 
*555- LL-, *» end, limit, boundary, etc.*] 1. 
Anc. Rom. Myth. (With initial capital.) The 
deity who presided over boundaries or land- 
marks 1600. a. A statue or bust of, or resem- 
bling those of, the god Terminus ; also, the 
pedestal of such a statue. Sometimes, a boun- 
dary post or stone. 1645. 8- 1 he point to which 

motion or action tends, goal, end ; occas., start- 
ing-point 1555. 4. A boundary, limit {rare) 

1673. 5- The end of a line of railway ,* also, 

the station at the end; the place at which a 
tram-line, etc. ends 1836. b. transf. or gen . An 
end, extremity ; the point at which something 
comes to an end 1855. 

3. Phr. (one. scholastic L.) T. a quo * term from 
Which ’. T. ad ouem 4 term to which \ 5. b. The grey 

matter (of the Drain] is a t. j to it the fibious collec- 
tions tend, or from it commence 1853. 

Termite (ta-imait). 1781. [ad. L. termes, 
termitem ; see Termes . 1 A pseudoneuro- 
pterous social insect of the genus Termes or 
family Termitidae , chiefly tropical, and very 
destructive to timber ; also called white ant . 
Termless (taMmles), a. 1586. [-less.] 
X. Having no terra or limit ; boundless. +a. In- 
expressible. Shaks. 3. Unconditional 1903. 
z. Infinite and t. complication of detail Ruskin, 

Termly (td'unli), a. Now rare. 1598. [f. 
TERM sb. + -LY 1 ; cf. weekly.] Occurring every 
term or at fixed terms ; periodical ; esp. paid or 
due every recurrent terra or at fixed terms. 

Termly, adv . 1484. [f. as prec. + -ly a .] 
Term by terra ; every term, or at fixed terms. 

I would.. put it in order for you t., or weekly, or 
daily Scott. 

Termon (tSnman). 1533 [OIr.] Irish 
Hist. Land belonging to a religious house. 

Termor (tfi'im jfi). ME. [a. AF. termer, 
£ terms Term ; see -ER a .J Law. One who 
bolds lands or tenements lor a term of years, 
or for life ;one who has a term (Term 11 . 4). 

Term-time, late ME. The period during 
which the law-courts are in session j the period 
of study at a university or schooL 
Tern (tdin), sb . l 1678. [Of None origin ; 
ef. Da. teme, Sw. tdma, Norw. iema 1 — ON. 
bema .] The common name of a group of sea- 
birds of the genus Sterna, or sub-family Ster- 
ninse , akin to the gulls, but having generally a 
more slender body, long pointed wings, and a 
forked tail ; a sea swallow. 

Tern (tarn), a. and sb.* ME. [Aiadj. f ad. 
L temi three each. As sb., app. a. F. term.] 
tA. adj. Dot. Arranged in threes ; ternate -1838. 
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B. sb. A set of three ; a trio, triplet, sfec. ta. 
pi. A double three in dicing, b. In a lottery, 
three winning numbers drawn together; a prise 
gained by such a drawing, c. A group of three 
stansas* ME. 

x. c. This late Poem composed of two Terns and an 
Envoy Furnjvall. 

Ternary (tOMnari), a. and sb. late ME. 
[ad. late L. temarius consisting of three, f. 
terni, f, ter thrice ; see -ARY A] A. adj. 1, Per- 
taining to, consisting of, compounded of, or cha- 
racterized by a set (or sets) 01 three ; three-fold, 
triple 1573. b. Chem. and Min. Compounded 
or consisting of three elements or constituents 
1808. c. Dot. Arranged in threes around a 
common axist usu. in ref. to the parts of a 
flower 1830. d. Math. Constructed on the 
number three as a base, as t. scale (of notation), 
etc. ; involving three variables i860, a. Third 
in suliordination, rank, or order 1826. 

1. '/'. system (of classification), one in which each 
division is into three parts, b. Perfect granite is at. 
compound of quartz, felspar, and di-axial mica, uni- 
versally diffused 1851. 

+B. sb. A set or group of three ; a temion, a 
trio -1781. 

I conclude this T. of Worthies with Cato 1654. 

Ternate (L 5 un/t), a. 1760. [ad. mo<l.L. 
tematus , in form pa. pple. of med.L. temare to 
treble.] Produced or arranged in threes ; spec. 
in Dot. applied to a compound leaf composed 
of three leaflets, or to leaves arranged in whorls 
of three ; also to leaflets borne on secondary or 
tertiary similarly arranged petioles {biternate, 
triternate). Hence Te*mately adv. in threes. 
Tem(e)-plate (taunpl/it). 1858. [prob. f. 
F. terne dull, lacking brilliancy.] Thin sheet- 
iron coated with an alloy of lead and tin ; an in- 
ferior kind of tin-plate ; a sheet or plate of this. 

Temion (tauni^n). 1587. [ad. L. temio- 
nem triad.] z. A set of three (things or per- 
sons) ; a triad. 9. A quire of three sheets, each 
folded in two 1609. 

Terpene (taupin). 1873. U- terf- in ter- 
pen tm. obs. f. Turpentine, with suffix -ene.] 
Ghent. A general name of hydrocarbons having 
the formula C ltt H 16 , many of which occur in 
the volatile oils of plants, chiefly of the conifer- 
ous and aurantiaceous families. (Sometimes 
used to include hydrocarbons of formula C ft H g 
and its polymers.) Hence Terpenylic in ter- 
penylic acid , C 8 H| 2 0 4 , obtained by oxidizing a 
t. with chromio acid. 

Terpin (t 5 upin). 1848. [f. as prec. + -in 1.] 
Chem. A derivative of pinene and other terpenes, 
C l0 Hi 8 (OH) 3 , of which two modifications are 
known, cisterpin , malting at 103° C., and trans- 
trrpin, at 156** C. Hence Te rpineol (in Phar- 
macy Terpinol), a colourless oil formed by de- 
hydrating t. 

|| Terpsichore (taipsrkSri). 1711. [a. Gr. 

Tepnpixofnj 4 dance-enjoying f. ripvetv to de- j 
light + \°p 6 r dance, Chorus.] The Muse of 
dancing; hence, a female dancer; dancing as 
an art. Hence Terpaichorean (tajpsikdrran) 
a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of dancing. 

I| Terra (te‘r&). 1871. L. (and It.) terra 

earth, used, with qualifying adjs., to form the 
names of medicinal and other earths, boles, 
and the like, as t. alba, pipe-clay ; t. cariosa, 
tripoli or rotten-stone; t. chia, also chia 
Chian earth, an astringent and cosmetic bole 
formerly obtained from the Island of Chios; 
b merita «= Turmeric ; u ponderosa, barium 
sulphate, heavy spar. 

j| Terra a terra. Also (now always) jjterre 
k terre. 1612. [It, terra terra level with the 
ground, Infl. by F. terre d terre , Sp. tierra d 
tierra .) +1. An artificial gait formerly taught 
to horses, resembling a low curvet. 9. Applied 
to a kind of dAnce. Also Jig. and attrib , With- 
out elevation of style. 1727. 

Terrace (te # r/s), sb. 15x5. [a. F., nibble, 
platform, terrace * — L. *terracea, fem. of *ter- 
raceus adj., earthen, of the nature of earth, f. 
terra ; cf. -aceous.] 1. A raised level place 
for walking, with a vertical or sloping front or 
sides faced with masonry, turf, or the like, and 
sometimes having a balustrade ; esp. a raised 
walk in a garden, or a level surface formed in 
front of a house on naturally sloping ground, or 
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on the bank of a river 1575. tb. Mil. An earth- 
work thrown up by a besieging force -1816. a. 
A natural formation of this character 2 a. a table- 
land ; b. spec . in GeoL, a horizontal shelf or 
bench on the side of a hill, or sloping ground 
1674. ta. A gallery, open on one or both 
sides; a colonnade, a portico; a balcony on 
the outside of a building ; a raised platform 
or balcony in a theatre or the like -1703. 4. 

The flat roof of a house, resorted to for cool- 
ness in warm climates. Now rare. 5. A row of 
houses on a level above the general surface, or 
on the face of a rising ground ; now freq,. a row 
of houses of uniform style on a site slightly, if 
at all, raised above the level of the roadway; 
more recently often used arbitrarily 1769. 6. 

A soft spot in marble, which is cleaned out and 
the cavity filled up with a paste 1877. 

x. Gardens and marble terrases full of orange and 
cypress trees Cray. 

Comb. 1 t.-cultivation. the cultivation of hill-sides 
In terraces; -epoch {(Seal.), the epoch during which 
the river-terraces of N. America were formed. 

Terrace (te*rA), v. 1615. [f. prec., or a. 

F. ter> asseri] 1. /rates. To form into a terrace 
or raised bank ; to fashion or arrange in terraces 
1650. ta. To furnish with a 4 terrace * or bal- 
cony ; to provide with a loggia or terrace-roof 
-1634. Hence Te’rracing vbl. sb., also coner. 

|| Terra-cotta (teirfi|kjrt&). 1799. [It., 

* baked earth * s— L terra cocta.] 1. A hard 
unglazed pottery of a fine quality, of which 
decorative tiles and bricks, architectural decora- 
tions, statuary, vases, and the like are made, 
b. With a and pi. : An object of art made of 
this substance 18 10. a. The colour of this 
pottery, a brownish red of various shades 188a. 

x. The Romans have left us numerous examples in 
bronze and terra cotta 1867. b. Ancient Terracottas 
in the British Museum 1810. 

tUTe-rra damnata. 1633. [L., ‘con- 

demned earth ’.] - Caput mortuum 2. -1710. 
II Terr® Alius (te:r/ fi ling). PI. terr® fill! 
(fi'li,2i), 1621. JX.] 1. A person of obscure 

parentage. 3. Formeilv, at the University of 
Oxford : An orator privileged to make humor- 
ous and satirical strictures in a speech at the 
public *act * 1651. 

II Terra firma (te-rft 15 \imfi). 1605. [L., 

* firm land ’ | ti. A mainland or continent, as 

dist. from portions of land partly or wholly 
Isolated by water -1741, ta. spec . a. The terri- 
tories on the Italian mainland which were sub- 
ject to the state of Venice -1832. b. 'The 
northei n coast-land of S. America (Colombia), 
as dist from the West India Islands ; also, iu 
narrower sense, the Isthmus of Panama -1827. 
3. The land as dist. from the sea ; dry or firm 
land 1693. +4 .joc landed estate ; land -1728. 

3. They again got fooling on terra firma 1779. 

Terrain (terri-u), sb. (a.) 1727. [a. F. f 

: — nop. L» m terranum » cl. L. terre num 7 \ ti* 
4 The Manage-Ground upon which the Horse 
makes his Pist or Tread' (Bailey). +b. Standing- 
ground, position. -1832. 9. A tract of country 

considered with regard to its natural features, 
configuration, etc. ; in military use esp. as 
affecting its tactical advantages, fitness for 
manoeuvring, etc. ; also, an extent of ground, 
region, territory 1766, 3. GeoL (Usu. spelt 

terrone.) A connected series, group, or system 
of rocks or formations ; a stratigraphical sub* 
division 1823. B. adj. Of the earth, terrene, 
terrestrial 1889. 

II Terra incognita (tetr& inkfgnit&V PL 
terras incognitas. 1616. [L., * unknown land '.] 
An unknown or unexplored regign. Often Jig, 
II Terra japonica (test* dxflprnikl). 1654. 
[mod.L., ‘Japanese earth*. I — Catechu. 

Terraraare (teram&M, -me»*i). PL -ares. 
Also in it. form terrama'ra, pi. tarrema're. 
1866. [a. F. ( ad. dial. It. lerramara, for terra- 

mama, f. terra earth + mama Marl.] An 
ammoniacal earth found in the valley of the 
Po, in Italy, and collected as a fertilizer; it 
occurs in flat mounds, identified as the sites of 
dwellings of a people of the later neolithic 
period. Hence transf. (pi.) The prehistoric 
settlements themselves. 

Terraneous (tersi*nft»), a. rare. 1711. [f. 
L. *terraneeu, f. terra eart h; see -ous.] Of or 
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TERRAPIN 

pertaining to the earth; terrestrial, b. Bot. 
Growing upon land 188a. 

Terrapin (tc'r&pin). 1613. [Of Algonquin 
origin.] A name orig. given to one or more 
species of N. Amer. turtles ; thence extended 
to many allied species of the turtle and tortoise 
family, Testudinex, widely distributed over 
America, the East Indies, China, N. Africa, 
etc. In N. America, spec, the Diamond-backed 
or Saltmarsh terrapin, Malaclemmps palustris, 
famous for its delicate flesh, b. The flesh of 
this animal as food 1867. 

Terraqueous (ter*i*kwi>s), a. 1658. [f. 
L. terra earth + Aqueous.] 1. Consisting of, 
or formed of, land and water ; usu. in t. globe . 

a. Living in land and water, as a plant ; extend- 
ing over land and water, as a journey 1694. 

Terrar, terrer. Obs. exc. Hist . 1593. [ad. 
med.L. terrarius , f. terrarius adj., pertaining 
to land or lands.] An officer of a religious 
house, who was orig. estates bursar for farms 
and manors belonging to the house ; but whose 
office by the 16th c. at Durham was mainly 
connected with the entertainment of strangers. 
+|| Te*rra Sie-nna. 1760. [ad. It. terra di 
Siena 4 earth of Sienna \ ] — Sienna- 1844. 

|| Terrazzo (terse Ustf). 1909. [It., ■■ terrace, 
balcony.] A proprietary name for a kind of 
flooring made of small chips of marble set ir- 
regularly in cement and polished. Chiefly attrib. 
■f|| Terredla. 1613. [mod.L., dim. of terra 
earth; see -EL*.] *• A little Earth; a small 

orb or planet -168a. a. A spherical loadstone 
or magnet -1837. 

Terrene (t£r Pu), a. ME. [ult. ad.L. te * - 
renus, f. terra earth.] 1. « Terrestrial x. 
9. Of the nature of earth (the substance) ; earthy 
1601. 8. Occurring on or inhabiting the land 

as opp. to water 1661. 4. - Terrestrial 9. 

1635. 5. absol. or as sb. a. The earth, the world. 

b. A land or territory. 1667. 

z. ALackeour T. Moone is now Edipst Shaks. 5. 
Many & Province wide Tenfold the length of this L 
Milt. Hence Terre*ne*ly adv^ -ness {rare). 

II Terreno (ierre-no). 1740. [ — It. (piano) 
terrcno : — L. terrenum TERRENE.] A ground- 
floor ; also, a parlour. 

Terreplein (te«\i|pl*in, || t^r(^)plaeft). 1591. 
[a. F., f. terre earth + -plein : — U plenus full.] 
1. orig.. The talus or sloping bank of earth 
behind a wall or rampart ; honce, the suriace 
of a rampart behind the parapet ; and strictly, 
the level space on which the guns are mounted, 
between the banquette and the inner talus. 9. 
The level base (above, on, or below the natural 
surface of the ground) on which a battery is 
placed in field fortifications; sometimes, the 
natural surface of the ground 1669. 
Terrestrial (tSre-strial, to-), a. and sb, late 
ME, [f. L. terrestris (f. terra) + -AL.] 1. Of or 

pertaining to this woild, or to earth as opp. to 
heaven ; earthly ; worldly ; mundane. a. Of, 
pertaining, or referring to the earth ; often in 
/. ball, globe , sphere , the earth 1593. b. spec . 
T. globe , a globe with a map of the earth on its 
surface; /. telescope , one used for observing 
terrestrial objects 1559. +3. Of the nature or 

character of earth, esp. as being dry and solid 
or pulverulent ; possessing earth-like properties 
or qualities ; earthy -1756. 4. Of or pertaining 

to the land of the world, as dist. from the 
water 1698. 5. Nat, Hist . Occurring on, or 

inhabiting, land: a. Zool. Living on the land as 
dist. from the waters, or on the ground as dist. 
from the air 1638. b. Bot, Growing in the soil ; 
dist from aquatic , marine , parasitic, or epiphy- 
tic 1831. 

1. Tho happiest lot of t existence Johnson, a. 
From voder this Terrestriall Ball Shaks. 4. The t. 
and naval battailes here graven Evelyn. 5. a. Fishes 
need lease Refrigeration than Terrestriall Creatures 
1638. 

B. sb. (The ad), used absol.) a. A t. being ; 
tsp, a human being, a mortal 1598. b. The 
terrestrial world, the earth (rare) 174a. c. pi. 
Terrestrial animals, orders, or families 1849. 
Hence Terrettrial-ly adv., -ness (rare). 
t Terre •atrious, a, 1600. [f. L. terrains 

+ -ous.] i . Having the nature of earth, earthy 
-X74X. a. Of or consisting of the land surface 
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of the earth -186a, 8- - prec. 5. Sir T. 

Browne. 

Terret, -it (te'rAt, -it), late ME. [orig. 
teret, tyret , collateral form of to ret, a. OF. to ret, 
touret, dim. of OF. tor , tour Tour.] A round 
or circular loop or ring ; spec, a ring on a dog's 
collar ; each of the two rings by which the leash 
is attached to the jesses of a hawk ; in horse- 
harness : one of the two (brass) rings fixed up- 
right on the pad, or saddle, and on the hames, 
through which the driving reins pass. Hence 
Te-rreted a. provided or fitted with a t. 
Terre-tenant (te»*j,te:nant). late ME. [a. 
AF. terre tenaunt holding land.] Law . One 
who has the actual possession of land ; the 
occupant of land. 

|| Terre-verte (tfr,vfrt). 1658. [f. terre 

verte 1 green earth ’.] A soft green earth of 
varying composition used as a pigment ; esp. « 
Celadonite or green earth, a variety of glau- 
conite. 

Terrible (te-rib'D, a. {sb.) late ME. [a. F., 
ad. L. terribilis , f. terrere to frighten ; see 
-ble.] x. Exciting or fitted to excite terror; 
frightful, dreadful. 9. Very violent, severe, 
painful, or bad ; hence colloq. as a mere inten- 
sive s Very great, excessive 1596. 3. quasi-arfv. 
Terribly 1489. B. sb, A terrible thing or being ; 
something that causes terror or dread. Usu. 
in pi, 1619. 

A. x. A foe more t. than the avalanches Tyndall. 
a. The t. Bill against Conventicles Marvell. She's 
a L one to laugh Dickens. 3. 1 was in a t. bad way 
1877. B. Job calls it the king of terrors, .or the mo«t 
t. of terrible!. 168a. Hence Te*rribleness* Te’rri- 
bly adv. in a t manner. 

Terricole (te'rikoul), a, {sb.) 188a. [ad. L. 
terricola earth-dweller, f. terra -f- colere to in- 
habit.] x. Bot. Growing on the ground, as 
some lichens. a. Zool. Living on the ground 
or in the earth 1899. B. sb. An animal living 
on the ground, or burrowing in the earth ; spec. 
a member of the TerricoU r, a group of annelids 
including the common earthworm 1896. 
Terricolous (terikdlas), a. 1835. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] Zool. Inhabiting the ground, 
not aquatic or aerial ; living in the earth ; spec. 
of or belonging to the Temcolx or earthworms. 
So Terri-coline a. 

Terrier l (terisi). 1477. [a. OF. <rent- 
ioH \ sb. use of terrier adj. : — med.L. terrarius, 
f. terra .] A register of landed property, for- 
merly including lists of vassals and tenants, 
with particulars of their holdings, services, and 
rents ; a rent-roll; in later use, a book in which 
the lands of a private person, or of a corpora- 
tion civil or ecclesiastical, are described by 
their site. l>oundaries, acreage, etc. Also, an 
inventory of property or goods. 

Terrier 2 (te’riai). 1440. [a. F. {chien) 

terrier (also as sb.), « med.L. terrarius , L 
terra A x. A small, active, intelligent variety of 
dog wnich pursues its quarry (the fox, badger, 
etc.) into its burrow or earth ; the numerous 
breeds are dist. into two classes, the short- or 
smooth-haired, as the fox-t, black and tan t, 
etc., and the long - or rough-haired , as the Scotch 
t., Skye L, etc. Formerly also /. dog. a. A 
punning appellation for a territorial 1908. 

Terrific (tfrrfik, t$-), a • i 66 7- [ ad - 

terrificus, f. stem of terrere to frighten ; see 
-FIC.J x. Causing terror, terrifying ; fitted to 
terrify ; dreadful, terrible, frightful, o. Applied 
intensively to anything very severe or excessive. 
colloq. 1809. 

1. The Serpent.. with brazen Eye* And hairie Main 
t. Milt. a. The crowd was immense, and the Ap- 
plause t. 1855. So Terri’fical a. (rare), 4 y adv. 
Terri*flc-ly adv n -ness. 

Terrify (te*rifai), v . 1575- L* ter * 

rip care to frighten, f. terrificus ; see -FY.] 1. 

trans. To fill with terror ; to frighten or alarm 
greatly. Also absol. 1578. b. To drive from, 
out of, into, etc. by terrifying X575. a. To 
irritate, torment, harass, annoy, tease. Now 
only dial. X64L +s» To make terrible. Milt. 

x.Terrifi'd Hee fled, not hoping to escape, but shun 
The present Milt. 0. It may t. her to death Scott. 
3. If the law, instead of aggravating and terrifying 
sin, shall give out licence, it Toils itself Milt. 
Te r rigenous (teirdgfoos), a* ran. 1684. 
[f. L. terrigenus earth-born + -OUS.] x. Pro- 
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duced or sprung from the earth ; earth-born, 

a. Geol. Land-derived: applied to marine de- 
posits derived from the neighbouring land x88a, 

Terrine (t£rf*n). 1706. [Original form of 
Tureen.] i. - Tureen, arch. exc. as Fr. 
l|a. Cookery. A French dish of game, meat, 
poultry, etc., stewed in a covered earthenware 
vessel 1706. 8- A small earthenware vessel 

containing a table delicacy lor sale ; this with 
its contents 19x1, 

Territorial (terit 5 *’ri&l), a. (sb.) 1695. 
fad. late L. territorial is, f. territorium Terri- 
tory.] x. Of, belonging or relating to, territory 
or land, or to the territory oT any state, 
sovereign, or ruler 17684 b. Of or pertaining to 
landed property 1773. c. Owning or having an 
estate in land ; landed 1839. a. Of or pertain- 
ing to a particular territory, district, or locality ; 
local 1695. 3. Of or belonging to one of tne 

‘ territories ' of the United States 18x9. 4. Mil , 

T. Army or Force, the British Army of Home 
Defence instituted (on aterritorial or local basis) 
in 1908. Also Territorial as sb. a member of 
the T. Army. 1907. 

z. An actual Invasion of our t rights Washington, 

b. The . .L revenue of India 1800. C. The t. aris- 
tocracy 1839. a. The gods, .were local and t. divini- 
ties Priestley. Hence Territoriality, t. quality, 
condition, position, or status. Territo*rlally adv. 

Tenitorialism (teritovriaiiz m). i88r. [f. 
prec. + -ism. J Aterritorial system ; landlordism; 
the organisation of the Army on a t or local 
basis ; also applied, as tr. G. Territorial- 
system, to a theory of church government which 
places the supreme authority in the civil power. 
So Territo’rialiat, a member or representative 
of the class of landowners. 

Territorialize (terit5®*ri&l3iz), v. 1818. [f. 
as prec. + -ize.] trans. To make territorial ; to 
place upon a territorial basis ; to associate with 
or restrict to a particular territory or district. 

Territory (teTitfiri). late ME. [ad. L. ter- 
ritorium the land round a town, a domain, dis- 
trict, territory.] 1. fa. The land or district 
lying round a city or town and under its Juris- 
diction. Chiefly as tr. L. territorium. -1651. 
b. The land or country belonging to or under 
the dominion of a ruler or state 1494. c. trans f. 
Each half of a football ground considered as 
belonging to one of the teams : so in hockey, 
baseball, etc. 1896. a. A tract of land, or dis- 
trict of undefined boundaries ; a region 1610. 
8. fig. The sphere, province or domain of a 
science, art, class, word, etc. 1640. 4. In the 

U. S., One of certain regions in the West be- 

longing to and under the government of the 
American Republic, and having some degree of 
self-government, but not yet admitted as a State 
into the Union 1799. 6* orig U.S. The dis- 

trict in which a commercial traveller operates, 
* 9 2 5 - 

z. As they governed the City of Rome, and Terri* 
tones adjacent Hobbes, b. A small port, still within 
the Neapolitan territories 1799. a. The most fertile 
territories of Anjou Holland. 

Terror (te*rw). [Late ME. terrour, a. OF. 
(F. terreur) : — L. terrorem , terror, f. terrere to 
frighten ; see -or.] z. The state of being 
terrified or greatly frightened; intense fear, 
fright, or dread. Also, with a and pi., an in- 
stance of this. a. trans f. The action or quality 
of causing dread ; terrific quality, terribleness ; 
also concr. a thing or person that excites terror 
or awe ; something terrifying, awe-inspiring ; 
trivially, a ' trying embarrassing, or unruly 
person 1598. 

x. The terrors of death are fallen vpon me Bibui 
(G enev.) Ps. lv. 4. a. So spake the grieslie terrout 
Milt. Phr. King of Terrors , Death personified. 
Feign of terror^ a state of things in which the gene* 
ral community live in dread of death or outrage ; esp, 
in French Hist, the period of the First Revolution 
from about March 1793 to July 1794, called also tho 
T. , the Red T. Hence Terrorises a. devoid of t*| 
exciting no dread. 

Terrorism (te*r&riz*m). 1795. [a. F. ter- 
rorisme, £ L* terror ; see -ISM. J A system of 
terror, x. Government by intimidation ; the 
system of the ' Terror * (1793-4) ; see prec. a» 
gen, A policy intended to strike with terror 
those against whom it is adopted \ the fact ol 
terrorizing or condition of Doing terrorised 

i 1798. 
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Terro ris t (terSnst). 1795. [a. F. ter* 

rontte, f. L. terror TERROR ; see -ist .1 1. As 
a political term: a. Applied to the Jacobins 
and their agents and partisans in the French 
Revolution, b. Any one who attempts to further 
his views by a system of coercive intimidation ,* 
spec, applied to members of one of the extreme 
revolutionary societies in Russia 1866. a. An 
alarmist, a scaremonger 1803, 

1. Thousands of those Hell-hounds called Terrorists 
. . are let loose on the people Burks. Hence Terror- 
vatic, -teal adj 5. characterized by or practising ter- 
soriam. 

Terrorize (te-rfiraiz), v. 1803. [f. Terror 
+ -ize.J 1. trams. To fill or inspire with terror, 
reduce to a state of terror; esp. to coerce or 
deter by terror. 9. intr. To rule, or maintain 
power, by terrorism ; to practise intimidation 
1856. 

z. Superstitions which yet more or less, .terrorise 
the ignorant 1885. 

Terry (tcri), sb. and a. 1784. [Origin 
obsc.] A. sb. The loop raised In pile-weaving 
left uncut ; also short for /. fabric . t. velvet , etc. 
B. adj Of pile-fabrics : Looped, having the 
loops that form the pile left uncut, as /. pile, t. 
velvet . Also, Of or pertaining to such a fabric. 
*835- 

II Ter-B&nctas (t5:jsae*qktfls). 183a. [L .ter 
thrice + sanctus holy.] The Latin title of the 
hymn In the Liturgy beginning ' With Angels 
and Archangels 

Terse (t5xs), a. 1601. [ad. L. tarsus , pa. 
pple. of tergere to wipe.] +1. Wiped, brushed ; 
smoothed ; clean-cut, sharp-cut ; polished, 
burnished; neat, trim, spruce -1834. fa .fig. 
Polite, polished, refined, cultured : esp. in ref. 
to language -1774. 3. spec. Freed from verbal 

redundancy; neatly concise ; compact and pithy 
in style or language 1777. 

1. 1 am enamour'd of this street . . 'tia so polite and 
t. B. Jons. a. Pure, t., elegant Latin 1695. 3. In 

eight t. lines has Phsedrus told. .A tale of goats 1777. 
Hence TeTBe-ly adv. t -ness. 

Te*rtia. Now Hist . 1630. [app. altered 
1 Tercio .1 A division of infantry, a Tercio, 
Tertial (tS-jpAl), a. and sb. 1836. [£ L. 

tertius third + -AL.1 Omith A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the third rank or row of quill- or 
flight-feathers in the wing of a bird B. sb. A 
flight-feather of the third row. 

Tertian (t5*jJiAn), a. and sb. [Late ME. in 
fever terciame, or terciane, ad. L. febris iertiana, 
also tertiana sb., f. tertius third; see - an. J A. 
adj. 1. Path. Of a fever or ague : Characterized 
by the occurrence of a paroxysm every third 
(i. e. every alternate) day. 9. Afus. Applied to 
the mean -tone temperament (in which tne major 
thirds are perfectly in tune) 1875. 8* T, father : 

a Jesuit in the third period of his probation 
1855. Also as sb. Hence Te'rtfanship. B. sb. x. j 
Short for t. ague or fever, late MEL fa. A 
liquid measure for wine, oil, eta, the thira of a 
tun, i. e. 84 wine gallons ( - 70 imperial gallons) ; 
also, a large cask of this capacity ; a puncheon 
-1749. 3. A mixture stop on an organ, consist- 

ing of a tierce and larigot combined 1876b 
Tertiary (tSuJiflri), a. and sb. 1550. [f. L. 
tertiarius of the third part or rank. C tertius ; 
see -ARY *.] A. adj. 1. Of. in, or belonging to 
the third order, rank, degree, class, or category ; 
third 1656. b. Chem. Applied to the substitu- 
tion ammonias formed by tbe replacement of 
all three hydrogen atoms by an alcohol or acid 
radical 1857. 9. Geol. Forming a third series 

in point of origin or age. b. In mod. geology, 
Of or pertaining to the third series of stratified 
formations 1 now restricted to the strata from 
the Eocene to the Pliocene, both inclusive. Also 
called CainozoxC. X794. 8- Painting, Applied 
to a colour formed by the mixture of two 
secondary colours 1848. 4. Path. Of or be- 

longing to the third or last stage of syphilis 1875. 

5. A*. C. Ck. Of or belonging to the Third Order 
(i. e. an order of lay members not subject to the 
strict rule of the regulars, but retaining the 
secular life) in certain religious fraternities 1891. 

6 . Omith, Applied to certain feathers of the 
wing 1858. 

s. 1 venture to asrame that yon will admit doty as 
Ot least a secondary or L motive Ruskim. 

B. sb. x. i?. C, Ch, A member of tbe Third 
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Order of certain religious fraternities 1550. a. 
Geol. A stratum or formation belonging to the 
Tertiary system 1851. 3* Omith. (pi.) The 

quill- or flight-feathers that grow upon the hu- 
merus in the wing of a bird X834. 4. Path, 

(pi.) Tertiary syphilitic symptoms 1897. 5. 

Painting. A tertiary colour 1854. 

|| Tertium quid (tcupdm kwrd). 1794. [L* 
app. rendering Gr. rpiror rt 4 some third 
thing\J Something (indefinite or left unde- 
fined) related in some way to two (definite or 
known) things, but distinct from both. 

|| Tertius (ts'ifibs). 1870. [L.] In some 

public schools, appended to a surname to 
designate the youngest (in age or standing) of 
three boys of that name. 

||Teru-tero (teT«|te*w). 1839. [From its 
noisy cry.] The Cayenne lapwing or spur- 
winged plover, Vanellus cayennensis. 

||Terza rima (te*rts& ri*ma). 1819. [It., 
» 1 third rhyme ’.] An Italian form of iambic 
verse, consisting of sets of three lines, the middle 
line of each set rhyming with the first and last 
of the succeeding (aba, b c b, c d c, etc.). 

]|Terzetto(tertse-tt0). Pl.-l(-»). 1734* [It.; 

see Tercet. J Afus. A (small) trio, esp. vocal. 
Tesla (te'slA). 190a. The name of Nikola 
Tesla (bom 1857), American electrician, used 
attrib. to denote certain apparatus and pheno- 
mena. 

Tessara- (te*sir&), also tessera-, a. Gr. 
rloaapa, - epa , neut. pi. and comb, form of ria - 
rapes, -«pfs four, as in Te’ssaraglo* a., in, of, 
orpertaining to four languages. 

|j Tessella (tese*l&). PI. -8B; rarely -as. 
1693. [L., dim. of Tessera.] A small tessera. 

Tessellate (te*sel*t), v. 1791. [f. ppl. 

stem of late or med.L. testellare , f. L. tessella 
Tessella.] 1. trans. To make into a mosaic; 
to form a mosaic upon, adorn with mosaics ; to 
construct (esp. a pavement) by combining 
variously coloured blocks so as to form a pat- 
tern. 9. To coralline so as to form a mosaic ; 
to fit into its place in a mosaic 1838. 
t. The floor is tesselated with great elegance i8a6. 

Tessellated (te-scl*t6d),/>//. a. 1695. [f. 
L. tessella tus or It. tesselato, with Eng. suffix.] 
1. Composed of small blocks of variously 
coloured material arranged to form a pattern ; 
formed of or ornamented with mosaic work 
171a. 9. Combined or arranged so as to form 

a mosaic 1838. 3. transf. Consisting of or 

arranged in. small cubes or squares ; in Bot. and 
Zool. having colours or surface-divisions in regu- 
larly arranged squares or patches; chequered, 
reticulated 1695. Also Te'ssellate a. 1826. 

1. The t. Pavement at StAnafield 1713. 3. Fruit.. a 
fleshy t. berry 18*9. T. cells, cells arranged in layers. 

Tessellation (testlsi-jan). 1660. [f. tes- 
sellate V. i see -ATION.] 1. The action or 
art of tessellating ; tessellated condition ; concr. 
a piece of tessellated work 18x3. 9. An arrange- 
ment or close fitting together of minute parts or 
distinct colours 1660. 

Te-sselllte. 1819. [f. Tessella + -tte L] 
Afin. A variety of apophyllite, exhibiting in 
polarised light a tessellated structure. 

|| Tessera (te's£r&). PI. -as (-*)• 1647- [I-, 
f. Ionic Gr. rlracpts, -pa, — Attic Wraapsr, 
-pa Four.] i. Anc . Hist. A small quadri- 
lateral tablet of wood, bone, ivory, or the like, 
used for various purposes, as a token, tally, 
ticket, label, etc. 1656. b. fig. A distinguishing 
sign or token ; a watchword, a password 1647. 
a. spec. Each of the small square (usu. cubical) 
pieces of marble, glass, tile, etc. of which a 
mosaic pavement or the like is composed. Usu. 
in pi. 1797. b. transf. Any of the quadrilateral 
divisions into which a surface is divided by inter* 
seating lines 1873. c * Zool* Each of the plates of 
which the carapace of an armadillo is composed 
1909. f T e — era dc a. (rare) of, pertaining to, 
or composed of tesserae ; mosaic, tessellated. 
Tesseral (te*sMl), a. 1846. [f. prec. + 

-AL.] x. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
tessera or tesserae ; composed of tesserae, 9. 
Cry st. m Isometric 3, Cubic a. x b. 1854. 3. 
Math. Relating to tne tesserae of a spherical 
surface 1873. 
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Tessular (te-sidflAx), 0. 1796. [f. mod.L. 
*tessula , irreg. dim. of TESSERA + - ar. ] Cryst, 
* Isometric g. 

Test (test), sb. 1 late ME. [a. OF. test pot, 
mod. F* tit cupel, etc. : — L, test urn, testu , col- 
lateral form of testa tile, earthen vessel, pot. 
In mod. use, treated mainly asn. of action from 
Test v. a ] 1. orig. The cupel used in treating 
gold or Bilver alloys or ore ; now esp. the cupel, 
with the iron frame or basket which contains 
it, forming the movable hearth of a reverbera- 
tory furnace. 9. That by which the existence^ 
quality, as genuineness of anything is or may 
be determined ; * means of trial ’ (J.) 1594* b * 
Cricket, fehort for t.-match 1908. 3- That by 

which beliefs or opinions, esp, in religion, arc 
tested or tried ; spec . the oaths or declarations 
prescribed by the Test Act of 1673; also, 
either of the test acts 1665. 4. a. Chem. The 

action or process of examining a substance 
under known conditions in order to determine 
its identity or that of one of its constituents ; 
also, a substance by means of which this may 
be done 1800. b. Afech., etc. The action by 
which the physical properties of substances, 
materials, machines, etc. are tested, in order to 
determine their ability to satisfy particular re- 
quirements 1877. 5. Afierotcopy. A test object 

183a. 6. An apparatus for determining the 

flash-point of hydrocarbon oils 1877. 

«. Of oure siluer citri nation. ,Oure yngottei testes 
and many mo Chaucer, a. Phr. To bring or put t* 
the t„ to bear or staml the t. ; It is not madnessa 
That I have vttered ; bring me to the Test Shake. 3 
The belief in tests ought to he as dead as the belief u> 
witches 1906. Phr. To take the t. 

Comb. : t. case (Law), a case the decision of which 
is taken as determining that of a number of others in 
which the same question of law is involved ; -frame, 
the iron frame or basket in which a cupel is placed s 
-furnace, a reverberatory refining furnace in which 
silver-bearing alloys arc treated ; -match ( Cricket \ 
one of a series of matches played between representa- 
tive teams to test the cricketing strength of the couo- 
tries which they represent ; -meter, a meter for 
testing the consumption of gas by burners ; t. object, 
(a) a minute object used as a t. of the power of a mi- 
croscope ; (b) an object upon which a testing experi- 
ment is tried ; -paper, (a) a paper impregnated with 
a chemical solution which changes colour in contact 
with certain other chemicals, and thus becomes a L 
of the presence of the latter ; (b) [f.S. a document pro- 
duced in court in determining a question of hand- 
writing ; (c) a paper set beforehand to try whether a 
student is fit and ready for an examination; -roll, 
the roll signed by a member of tbe House of Lords 
or Commons after having taken the oath or made the 
declaration required of him as such j -type, letters of 
graduated sizes used by opticians in testing sight. 

Test (test), sb . 2 1545. [ad. L. tcsta\ see 

prec.] +1. A piece of earthenware, an earthen- 
ware vessel ; a potsherd -1600. a. Zool. The 
shell of certain invertebrates 1849. 

Toot (teat), v. 1 158a. [orig. a. OF. tester 
to bequeath, ad. L. testari , f. testis witness ; 
but in a app. from 'I kste 3.] x. t utr. To 
make a will. Ohs. exc. Sc. a. trans. Eng. Law. 
To date and sign the teste of a writ, etc. 1737. 

Test (test), x/.* 1603. [f- Test sb .*] 1. 
trans. To subject (gold or silver) to a process of 
separation and refining in a test or cupel ; to 
assay. 9. To subject to a test of any kind ; to 
try, put to the proof X748. 3. Chem. To subject 

to a chemical test 1839. 

a. Experience is the surest standard by which to L 
the real tendency of the existing constitution Wash- 
ington. They have not the means of testing the 
statements x8ao. 

|| Testa (te'stft). 1796. [L.] Bot. The skin 
or coating of a seed. 

||Testacea (test*J»i), sb. pi. 1743. [L., 
ncut. pi. of testaceus adj. consisting of testte, 
i. e. tiles, shells, etc. ; also, covered with a 
shell ; see -acea .1 fx. Testaceous substances, 
os limestone, chaflt (rare), a. Zool. A name for 
various groups of invertebrate animals having 
shells (excluding Crustacea) ; spec, in present 
use, (a) a suborder of pteropod molluscs in- 
cluding all having calcareous shells; (b) an 
order of Protozoa having shells, with apertures 
through which the pseudopodla are protrusiblo. 
1816. 

Testacean (test* Ji An), a. end sb. 1844. 
[f. prec. ; see - ackan.J A . adj. Of or, pertain- 
ing to the Testackaj shell- bearing: chiefly 
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applied to molluscs 1846. B. sb. A member of 
the testacea ; a shell-bearing invertebrate, es p. 
a mollusc 184a. 

Testaceo- (testfi'jfr), comb, form of L. 
test actus, as in Testaceo ‘graphy. descriptive 
testaceology ; Testaceo*logy f the soology of 
the testaceous animals. 

Testaceous (test# -Jos), a. 1646. [f. L. 
test actus \ see Test sb . 2 and -aceous.] fi. 
Made of baked clay ; pertaining to or of the 
nature of earthenware or a potsherd (rare) 
•>1675. a. Having a shell, esp. a hard, cal- 
careous, unarticulated shell 1646. 3. Of the 

nature or substance of shells ; shelly ; consist- 
ing of a shell or shelly material 1668. 4. Of 

the colour of a tile, a flowerpot, unglazed pot- 
tery, etc. ; dull red ; in Zoo/, and Bo/, applied 
to shades of brownish red, brownish yellow, and 
reddish brdwn x688. 

Te*st Act. 1708. [Sec Test sb.* 3.] The 
name given in English History to various acts 
directed against Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tant Nonconformists ; particularly, the act of 
1674 (25 Chas. II. c. 2) by which the provisions 
of the Corporation Act of x66x were extended 
to include all persons holding office under the 
Crown, and a declaration against t ran sub- 
stantiation was introduced. It was repealed 
9 May, 1828. 

Testacy (te-stasi). 1864. [f. Testate a., 
after Intestacy.] Law. The state of being 
testate ; the condition of leaving a valid will. 
Testament (tc-st&m£nt), sb. ME. [ad. L. 
testament um will, also (in early Christian Latin) 
covenant, f. testari ; see -me NT.] I. Law . A 

formal declaration, usu. in writing, of a person's 
wishes as to the disposal of his property after 
his death; a will. Formerly, properly applied 
to a dis(>osition of personal as dist. from real 
property. Now rare (chiefly in phr. last will 
and /.). b. transf. and fig. late ME. 

b. The Gospels are Christ's T. j and the Epistles 
are the Codicils annex’d Jaa. Taylor. 

11 . In Christian L, use of testa mentum, 1. 
In Holy Scripture, a covenant between God and 
man. arch. ME. 9. Hence a. Each of the two 
main divisions of the Sacred Scriptures or Bible, 
the Old and the New T.. consisting of the 
books of the old or Mosaic and the new or 
Christian covenant or dispensation respectively 
ME. b. The New Testament as dist. from the 
Old; a copy of the New Testament; a volume 
containing this. Common in Greek T. 1500. 

a. The coachman could .have taken his oath on the 
two Testaments Dickens. b. Her little well-worn 
T. open on her knee 1888. Hence Testament v . 
intr. to make a will ; trams, to leave by will, be- 
queath. Teetame*ntal a. (now rare), of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of a t. j -ly adv. by way of a t. 

Testamentary (testftme-nt&ri), a. 1456. 

[ad. L. test amen tar ins, f. testamentum ; see 
AAY 1 ] 1. Of, pertaining to, or having relation 

to a testament or will; of the nature of a will, 
a. Made or done by will ; appointed by will 
1547. b. Expressed or contained in a will 176a. 
3. Of or pertaining to the Old or New Testa- 
ment 1849. 

1. T. capacity, capacity to make a will. _ T. estate, 
estate subject to disposal by will. a. T. dispositions 
of land 1704, b, T. directions 1851. 

tTestamenta tion. 1765. [£ med.L. testa- 
tntnlare to give by testament.] The disposal 
of one’s property by will. Burke. 

|| Testamur (iest#*m#x). 1840. [f L. testa* 
mur * we testify as used in the document.] 
In University use: A certificate from the ex- 
aminers that a candidate has satisfied them. 
Also, a certificate generally. 

Testate (te*stft), a. and sb. 1475. [ad. L. 
test at us, testari .] JL adj. 1. That has left a 
valid will at death. a. transf. Disposed of or 
settled by will 1792. 

x. Persons* dtyna T. and Intestate 1475. a. HU 
succession was partly Intestate, partly t. >875 

B. sb. fi. A witness; also, testimony -1652. 
+a, « Tests a. -1641. a* One who at death 
has left a valid will 1664 
Testate (te-st/it), v. rare . x6a4. [f. L. 
testa t-, testari 5 see -ATS •,] 1. tntr. To testify, 
to attest, a. To make one's will 1892. 
Testation (test#T»). 164a. [ad. L. testa- 
tienem j see Testate a.] fi» Attestation, 


testimony -1656. a. The disposal of property 
by will 1832. 

Testator (testA’tjfc), X447. [In sense 1, 
a. AF. testa/our, ad. late L. test at or em . In 2, 
direct from L.) x. One who makes a will ; one 
who has died leaving a will, fa . A witness -1698. 
Testatrix (test#*triks). 1591. Pl.-trixes 
(triksez), >trice« (trisfz). [a. late I*., fcm. of 
testator.) A female testator. 

|| Testatum (test/i*t 5 m). 1607. [L., neut.pa. 
pple. of testan (-are) to attest, etc.] Law . tx. 
A writ formerly issued when a writ of capias was 
returned, the sheriff to whom it was first ad- 
dressed testifying that the defendant was not to 
be found within his jurisdiction -1848. a. The 
wirnessing-clause of a deed 1844. 

Teste (te'iti). late ME. [a. L., abl. of 
testis witness.] x. The L. word teste in abl. 
absol. constr. with a pronoun (e.g. meipso my- 
self) or name of a person, as used in the 
authenticating clause of a writ, etc. t hence, in 
noil-legal use, = (So-and-so) being witness, on 
the authority or evidence of (So-and-so) ; also 
as sb. 1654. a. The final clause in a royal writ 
naming the person who authorizes the affixing 
of the king’s seal, late ME. +b. Hence, more 
gen., a clause stating the name of a witness (as 
to a charter in writ-form) -16x7. 

1. Many, .commanders 'Swore terribly (/.T. Shandy) 
in Flanders ’ Barham. 

Tester 1 (te’stai). late ME. [prob. from 
OP\ ; cf. test re, testitre.] 1. A canopy over a 
bed, supported on the posts of the bedstead or 
suspended from the ceiling; formerly also, a 
t.-bed’s headboard and its fittings, a. transf. 
and fig. Something that overhangs ; a shrine ; 
a canopy carried over a dignitary ; the sound- 
board of a pulpit, etc. late ME. 3. attrib . , as 
t.-bed 1622. 

x. A bedstead gilt, with a testor and counterpoint, 
with curtains belonging to the same 1548. a A night 
under the starry t. of tne heavens 1830. 

fTe-ster *. Also || testiere. late ME. [a. OF. 
testiire, f. OF. teste head.] A piece of armour 
for the head ; a head-piece, a casque ; also, a 
piece of armour for the head of a horse -148a. 

Tester 3 (te stai). arch. 1546. [app. tne 
result of a series of corruptions or perversions 
of Teston.] A name for the Teston of 
Henry VIII, esp. as debased and depreciated ; 
later a colloq. or slang terra for a sixpence. 
Tester 4 (te sta 1). 1661. [f. Test o* or 

sb . 1 ; see -er *.] One who tests or proves ; a 
device for testing. 

II Testicardinea (testika’idiniz) , sb.pl. 187a 
[mod.L., 1 testa shell + cardo, cardin - hingo.] 
Zool. A primary division of brachiopods having 
hinged shells ; opp. to Ecardines. Hence Teatl- 
caTdin&te a. having a hinged shell. 

Testicle (te‘stik’ 1 ). late ME. [ad. L. testi- 
culus, dim. f. testis Testis 1 ; see -cule.] Each 
of the two ellipsoid glandular bodies constitut- 
ing the sperm-secreting organs in male mam- 
mals and usu. enclosed in a scrotum. b. 
Rarely applied to the corresponding organs in 
non-mammals 1713, tc. transf The ovary in 
females -X69X. 

Testicular (testi*ki#Jfl&i), a. X656. [f. L. 

test icu lies Testicle ; see -AR M 1. Of or per- 
taining to, containing, or having the nature or 
function of a testicle or testicles. a. Resem- 
bling a testicle in form ; testiculate X769. 
Testiculate (tcsti’kiiSflA), a. 1760. [ad. 
late L» testiculatus ; see Testicix and -ate *.] 
Formed like a testicle; also, applied to the 
twin tubers of certain species of Orchis. So 
Testl'cnlated a. 172 *l 

Testification (te:6tifik#*Jbn). Now rare. 
1450. [a. obs. F. testification^ or ad. L. tests- 

ficationem .] The action or an act of testifying ; 
the testimony borne ; a fact or object (as a docu- 
ment, etc.) serving as evidence or proof. 
Testificator (te*stifik#tai). rare. 1730. 
[f. L. testificari ; see -OR.] One who testifies 
or attests. So TestifloA’tory a. of such a kind 
as to testify, or serve as evidence X593. 
Testifier (te*stifoliw). x6n. ff. Testify 
v, +-er K] One who testifies ; a witness. 
Testify (te’stifoi), v. late ME. [ad. late 
or med.L. testificare, el L. testificari to bear 


witness, f. testis witness 4 -ficus making j see 
-FY.] x. tram. To bear witness to, or give 
proof of (a fact) ; to assert the truth of (a state- 
ment) ; to attest. Also intr. (usu. with of) and 
absol. a. transf. of things t a, trams. To serve a 
as evidence of ; to constitute proof or tiwtlmouy ' 
of 1445. b. intr. and absol. 1596. 3. tram. 

To proless belief in ; to proclaim as something 
that one knows or believes. Chiefly biblical. 
1526. b. intr. T o bear testimony 1784. 4. intr. 
and tram, m Protest v. 1. Obs. exc. in biblical 
use. 1526. 5. tram. To give evidence of, dis- 
play (desire, emotion, etc.). Obs. or arch. 156a 
x. We speake that we knowe, and t, that we have sene 
TiNDAUt John iii. 11. Those which take in hand to 
testifie of any matter whatsoever 1579. a - The brickes 
are aliue at this day to testifie it Shaks. 3. 1 testifie 
my sauioure openly Covbrdals a Esdras 11. 36. 4. 

At length a Reverend Sire among them came . And 
testifi’d against thir wayes Milt. 5. He was the 
only person . . who testified any real concern Firldino. 

Testimonial (testim^h*nifil), a. and sb. late 
ME. [a. OF., ad. late L. testimonial is ; f. 
testimonium Testimony ; see -al.] A. adj. 
(now arch, or techn.) Of, pertftining to, or of 
the nature of testimony ; serving as evidence x 
conducive to proof. 

T. proof, proof by the testimony of a witness ; pa* 
role evidence. fLetter t., rarely t. letter (usu. pi 
letters testimonials), a letter testifying to the bona 
tides of the bearer j credentials. 

B. sb. ti. - Testimony sb. 1. -1707. fa. 
Something serving as proof or evidence ; a 
token, record, manifestation -1803. fg. An 
affidavit, acknowledgement ; a certificate ; spec. 
an official warrant ; a passport (as given to 
vagrants, labourers, discharged soldiers or 
sailors, etc.) ; a diploma ; a credential or other 
authenticating document -1806, 4. A writing 

testifying to one's qualifications and character, 
written usu. by a present or former employer, 
or by some responsible person who is competent 
to judge ; a letter of recommendation of a per- 
son or thing 1571. 5. A gift presented to some 

one by a number of persons as an expression 
of appreciation or acknowledgement of services 
or merit, or of admiration or respect 1838. 
Testimonialize (testiniJa-niAbiz'), v. 18521 

[f. prec. + -IZE.J trans. To furnish with a letter 
of recommendation; also, to present with a 
public testimonial. 

Testimonium (testimJu*niffin). 169a. [L., 
t testis a witness + -tnonium ; see -mony.] x« 
A letter of recommendation given to a candi- 
date for holy orders testifying to his piety and 
learning ; also « Testamur. a. Law. That 
concluding part of a document, usu. commen- 
cing * In witness whereof which states the 
manner of its execution ; also t. clause 1852. 
Testimony (te-stimani), sb. late ME. [ad. 
L. testimonium ; see prec.] I. Personal or 
documentary evidence or attestadon in support 
of a fact or statement ; hence, any form of evi- 
dence or proof, b. Any object serving as proof 
or evidence 1597. ta. A written certificate, a 
testimonial -1637 3. In Scriptural language 

(chiefly in O.T.). a. sing. The Mosaic law or 
decalogue as inscribed on the two tables of 
stone, late ME b. pi. The precepts (of God), 
the divine law 1535. 4. Open attestation or 

acknowledgement; confession, profession. Obs , 
or arch. 1550. b. spec An expression or de- 
claration of disapproval or condemnation of 
error ; a protestation 158a. 

x. Where a mans T. is aot to be credited, he h not 
bound to give it Hobbes. 3. a. The two tables ft. 
(Ex. xxxi. 18) 1 Ankfiths) T.-*A rk of the Covenant* 
the chest containing the tables of the law and othex 
sacred memorials 1 tabernacle or tent of (the) t n the 
tabernacle containing the ark with its contents. b» 
So shall 1 kept the testimonies of thy month Covaa. 
dale Ps. cxviiL [cxix.] 88. 4 Thou.. for the testi- 

mony of Truth hast bom Universal reproach Milt, 
b. Shake of the dust from your feece for a testimonie 
to them N.T. (Rhem.) Mark vL xx. 

fTe*stimony, v. [ME. ad. ONF. testimoimr t 
ad. med.L. testimoniare , f. testimonium ; later, 
f. prec.] x. trans. and intr. To bear witness, 
testify (to) -164a. a. trans. To test ar prove 
by evidence. Shakb. 

tt|Te*stis 1 . PI. testes (te-stfo). 1483. The 
L, word for * witness' t from its legal use (ct 
Teste), occasional in Eng. context -x6xx. 


ft (Ger. KJln), f(Fi. pw). ft (Ger. Miller)* l (Fr. dsmcfr # (Ml)* * ( €t ) (^)» * (*) (**&)• ( (Fr. fissce). ft (fife* frm f earth). 
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| | Testis 9 (testis). Chiefly in pi. testes 
te'stft). 1681. [L. ; etym. uncertain.] Ana/. 
i. ob Testicle 1704. ■fb. transf. The ovary 
in females -1841. a. transf. pi. The posterior 
pair of the optic lobes or corpora quadrigemina, 
at the base of the brain in mammals 1681. 

Test on. testoon (teston, test«*n). Obs. 
exc. Hist . 1543. [a. obs. F., » obs. It. test one, 
augm. of testa head ; see -oon.] i. ortg. The 
French name of a silver coin first struck at 
Milan by Galeazzo Maria Sforza (1468-76), bear- 
ing a portrait or head of the duke. Applied later 
to equivalent silver coins without a portrait, both 
in Italy and France. 1545. a. In England, a 
name first applied to the shilling of Henry VI I, 
the first English coin bearing a true portrait ; 
also to like coins of Henry VIII, and early 
pieces of Edward VI. It sank in value from xa 
pence to 6d. and even lower, being of debased 
metal. 1543. tb. — Tester* -1598. 3. The 

Portuguese silver testdo or tostdo ; now — 100 
reis, and worth about a\d. 1598. 

■fTe-stril. [A dim. alteration of Tester 3 .] 
A sixpence. Shaks. 

Te*st-tube. 1846. [£ Test sb> + Tube.] 
A cylinder of thin transparent glass closed at 
one end, used to hold liquids under test Also 
attrib . as /. culture . 

Testudinarious (testi£din£»*rfos), a. 1836. 
(f. L. testudo , testudinem 4 -ARIOUS.J Having 
the character of a tortoise ; marked or coloured 
like tortoise-shell. 

Testudinate (testiiPdin^t), a. (sb.) 1847. 

[ad. late L. testudinatus , f. as prec. ; see -ate * 
a.] z. Formed like a testudo ; arched, vaulted, 
a. Of or pertaining to tortoises 1850. B. sb. 
A tortoise 1880. So Testu'dinated ppl a . =- 1. 

Testudineous (testiwdrn/as), a . 165a. [f. 

L. tesiud incus, f. TESTUDO ; see -EOl/S.] 1. 
Resembling the shell of a tortoise, or a testudo 
1656. a. Slow, dilatory, like the pace of a tor- 
toise 1652. 

Testudo (testifl-do). late ME. [a. l*.tcstudo 
tortoise, etc., t testa a pot, shell, etc.] z. Path. 
— Talpa a. a. Zool. The typical genus of 
the tortoise family, Testudinidse ; a member of 
this genus 1520. 3. Rom . . Antiq. a. An engine 

of war used by besiegers, consisting of a screen 
or shelter with a strong arched roof, moved on 
wheels up to the walls, which could then be 
attacked in safety z6oc>. b. A shelter formed 
by a body of troops locking their shields together 
above their heads 1680. 4. Anc. Mus. A lyre, 

said to have been made by Mercury of the shell 
of a tortoise 170a. 

Testy (te'sti), a. late ME. [a. AF. testify 
•ive, f. teste head ; see -ive.] ft. Of headstrong 
courage } impetuous ; precipitate, rash ; in 
later use, aggressive, contentious -1658. 3. 

Prone to be irritated by small checks and an- 
noyances ; resentful of contradiction or opposi- 
tion ; irascible, short-tempered, peevish, tetchy, 

* crusty ' Z536. b. Of words, actions, personal 
qualities, etc. 1538. 

a. A chollericke and testie Consull Holland. b. 
Must I stand and crouch Vnder your Testie Humour ? 
Shaks. Hence Te'stUy adv. Teatineaa. 

Tetanic (t/t*nik) f a. (sb.) 1797. fad. L. 

tetanicusy a. Gr. rtravucSu) Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of tetanus ; characterized by 
tetanus. Hence Teta’nically adv. by, or as 
by, tetanus. 

Tetanine (tenftnin). 1857. [f. Tetanus 
4 -zne®.] fa. Strychnine, b. A ptomaine, 
C u H a0 N a O4, obtained from meat extract con- 
taining Rosenbach's microbe, the tetanus bacil- 
lus ; occurring also in decaying corpses. 
Tetanize (tet&nsiz), v . 1849. [f. Teta- 

nus + -izs.] trans. To produce tetanus or 
tetanic spasms in. Hence Tetaniza*tion, the 
production of tetanus or tetanic contraction in 
a muscle. 

Tetano- (tet&m?), comb, form of Gr. riravos 
Tetanus, as in Tetano'lysin [Gr. Kvais a 
loosening], a toxin produced by the tetanus 
bacillus ; Tetanomo’tor, an instrument for pro- 
ducing muscular tetanus. 

Tetanoid (tetinoid), a. (r 3 .) 1836. [f. 

next-h-OlD.] Of the nature of, or resembling 
tetanus. B. sb. A tetanoid spasm or attack. 


r || Tetanus (te't&n£s). late ME. [L., a. Gr. 
riravos muscular spasm, f. rtlvuv to stretch.] 
z. A disease characterized by tonic spasm and 
rigidity of some or all of the voluntary muscles, 
usu, occasioned by a wound or other injury. 
(Cf. Lockjaw.) a. Physiol. A condition of 
prolonged contraction produced by rapidly 
repeated stimuli 1877. 

Tetany (te’t&ni). 1890. [ad. F. titanic 
intermittent tetanus, f. prec.] A tetanoid affec- 
tion characterized by intermittent muscular 
spasms. 

TetartO- (tfta’Jto), comb, form of Gr. rirap- 
r os fourth (cf. Tetra-), in terms belonging 
chiefly to crystallography ; as Teta^rtohe'dral 
[Gr. tbpa base] a., having one fouith of the 
number of faces required by the highest or 
holohedral degree of symmetry belonging to its 
system ; hence Tetartohe drally adv., in a 
tetartohedral manner. Teta:rtohe*driam» the 
property or quality of crystallizing in tetarto- 
hedral forms. 

Tetch (tetj). Now dial. 164a. [Origin 
obsc.] A fit of petulance or anger ; a tantrum. 
Tetchy, techy (te-tfl), a. 1593. [Origin 
uncertain.] Easily irritated or made angry ; 
quick to take offence ; short-tempered ; peevish, 
irritable ; testy, b. Of qualities, actions, etc. : 
Characterized by or proceeding from irritability 
1592. Hence Te'tchily adv Tctchineas. 
||T6te (tr«t, F. t£t). Obs. exc. Hist. 1756. 
F.] A woman’s head of hair, or wig, dressed 
ign and elaborately ornamented, in the lashion 
of the second half of the x8th c. 

II T8te-A-tdte F. t^tat/t), adv., sb. t 

and a. 1697. [F., lit. 'head to head’.] A. 

adv. Together without the presence of a third 
person ; in private ; face to face 1700. 

The General and 1 . .moping together t. Thackeray. 

B. sb. fpl. tite-d-tites.) i. A private conversa- 
tion or interview between two persons ; also 
concr . a party of two 1697. a. A form of sofa, 
of such a shape as to enable two persons to 
converse more or less face to face 1864, C. adj. 
(the sb. used attrib.) Pertaining to a tite-d-tite ; 
consisting of or attended by two persons 1728. 
A pretty cheerful tite-d-ttte dinner 1738. 

|| Tete-b£che (tft btf). 1883. [Fr. f f. tile 
head + biche, reduced from bechevet lit. double 
bed-head. J Philately. A term used to describe 
the printing of postage or other stamps upside 
down or sideways with reference to one another. 

Tether (ta*fSar), sb. late ME. [orig. a 
northern word; app. a. ON. IffOr tether.) 1. 
A rope, cord, or other fastening by which a 
horse, goat, or other beast is tied to a stake or 
the like, so as to confine it to the spot, a .fig. 
The cause or measure of one's limitation ; the 
radius of one’s field of action ; scope, limit 
X579. b. A bond or fetter X609. 

a. Wo soon find the shortness of our L Pope. Phr. 
The end {length} of one's the extreme limit of one’s 
resources, endurance, etc. b. When weary of the 
matrimonial L Byron 

Tether (te’Bw), v. 1470. [t. prec.] I. 

trans, To make fast or confine with a tether 
1483. a. To fasten, make fast generally 1563. 
3 .fig. To fasten or bind by conditions or circum- 
stances ; to bind so as to detain X470. 

1. The lamb, .by a slender cord was tethered to a 
stone Wobdsw. 3. All my life tethered to the law 
1879. 

Tetra- (tetri), bef. a vowel tetr-, a. Gr. 
rtrpa-y comb, form of rirrapesy rirrapa four. 

S. gen. Te*trabrach (-brmk) [Gr. rtTpa0paxvc], 
Anc. Pros, a word or foot of four short syllables, as 
facinora i as a foot usu. called proceleusmatic. Te- 
tr ac a *rp ell ary a.. Hot. of a compound fruit : having 
four carpels. Tetracho’motoua a., Zool. and Hot. 
ramifying into four branches or divisions | doubly 
dichotomous. Tetracoccous (-kfkas) [Gr. kokko* 
berry] Hot. having four cocci or carpels 1 also, ap- 
plied to bacteria when in four segments. || Tetra- 
co-ion, Gr. Pros, a metrical period consisting of four 
cola or members. Tetraco*raJL one of the Tetr a- 
corolla, a division of corals (■ Rugosa) in which the 
septa are in multiples of four. Tetrada*ctyl(e 
having four fingers or toes 1 sb., a four-toed animal, 
esp. a vertebrate. Tetrade'capod having four- 
teen feet * belonging to the Tetradecapoda, an order of 
Crustaceans 1 sb. t a crustacean of this order. Te*tra- 
glot a., speaking four languages} written or com- 
posed in four languages. Tetrabexahe'dron, 
Geo mi. a solid figure contained by twenty-tour planes. 


Tetrale*mm&, Logic a position presenting four Al- 
ternatives. Tetrano*mlal a, Math. con->isting of 
four (algebraic) terms | quadrinomiaL Tetrape*tal- 
ous a., having four petals. Tetraphy ‘Ilona [Gr. 
4uAAo» leaf] a., Rot. having or consisting of four 
leaves t abbrev. 4^* kytlous . Tetrapneumo'nlan a, 
Zool. of or pertaining to the Teirapneumones , a di- 
vision of spiders with two pairs of lung-sacs ; sb., a 
spider of this division. Tetr&pneu’inonouaa., Z00L 
having four lungs or respiratory organs ; applied to 
the Tetrapneumonss (see prec.) and to the Tetrapncu. 
mono, a group of bolotburians (sea-cucumbers). II To- 
tra'poliOf a district of four cities} a state or po- 
litical division consisting of four towns. Te'trap- 
tote [Gr. rcrpairritfrof], Gram, a noun with (only) 
four cases. Te'trarch a., Bot . proceeding from four 
distinct points of origin. Tetrase*p&loua a., Bot, 
having four sepals. Tetraape’rmoua [Gr. ow-tp^a 
seed] a., Rot. having four seeds, or seeds in fours. 
Tetrathe*cal [Gr. 0^*17 ca*»e, cell) a.. Rot. four- 
celled, as an ovary. Tetra ’Xial a., having four axes, 
as some sponge-spicules 1 so Tetra*xilo a. in same 
sense. 

a Chsm. In the names of compounds and deriva- 
tives with the general sense of ’four-’, 'four times', 
a. In sbs. : (a) Prefixed to names of binary compounds 
of elements or radicals, names of salts, etc., to signify 
four atoms, groups, or equivalents of the element or 
radical in question ; as tetrachlo'ride, a compound of 
four atoms of chlorine with some other element or 
radical; so tetrasu'lehide, Tbtsoxide, etc. (b) Pre- 
fixed to names of elements or radicals (or the com- 
bining tot ms, as bromo^y nitro-j etc.) entering into the 
name of a compound, to signify that four atoms or 
groups of the element or radical are substituted in the 
substance designated by the rest of the name, as 
trabromobe'nnene , QjHsHrs, in which four of the hy- 
drogen atoms of benzene, CgHe. are replaced by four 
bromine atoms, (c) In some words used irregularly, 
as te'trasa'licylide CigHigOt. b. Prefixed to adjs., 
in the names of acids, alcohols, aldehydes, ethers, 
salts, etc. | as tetraso dic , containing four sodium 
atoms, c. In vbs. and their pples. derived from sbs. 
as in a., as tettahy drated (containing 4 molecules of 
water), etc. 

Tetrabasic (tetrfib^*sik), a , 1863. [f 

Tetra- + Basic.] Chcm. Of an acid ; Con- 
taining four atoms of hydrogen replaceable by 
more electropositive elements or radicals. Of a 
salt : Derived irom such an acid. 

Tetrabranchiate (tetra brsrqkiA), a. and 
sb. 1835. [ad. mod.L. tetrabranchiatum, f. 
Tetr a- + Gr. 0phyx ia 8 ilIs + * ATE * a » 1 A * 
adj. Belonging to the Tetrabranchiata, an order 
of cephalopoda (mostly extinct) having four 
branchiae or gills. B. sb. A cephalopod belong- 
ing to this order. So Te*trabranch sb. and a. 

Tetrachord (te*trkk^id). 1603. [ad. Gr. 
rtr p&xopdov ( sc . bpyavov ), a Greek musical 
instrument, L rtr pa- Tetra- 4 x°pty string.] 
1. An ancient musical instrument with four 
strings. g. Mus. A scale-senes of four notes, 
lieing the half of an octave, tb. The interval 
between the first and last notes of this series ; 
a perfect fourth. X603. Hence TetrachoTdal a 
|| Tetractys (t/lrarktis). 1603. [a. Gr. r«- 

rpatcrv s.] A set of four; the number four; esp . 
the Pythagorean name for the sum of the first 
four numbers (1 + 2 + 3 + 4 -> xo) regarded as 
the source of all things. 

Tetrad (te'trsed). 1653. [ad. Gr. rerpbs. 
r it pad- a group of four, the number four.] 
1. A sum, group, or set of four ; four (things, 
etc.) regarded as a single object of thought 
3. a. Chcm. An element, compound, or radical 
having a combining power of four units, i.e. of 
four atoms of hydrogen ; a tetravalent element, 
etc. X865. b. Biol (a) A group of four cells, 
e. g. spores, pollen-grains. (6) A group of four 
chromosomes formed by the division 01 a single 
chromosome. ( c ) A quaternary unit of organiza- 
tion differentiated from a triad X876. 
Te*tradeca:ne. 1877. [f. Gr. rerpa- four 

4 bitca ten 4 -ane 9 b.] Chcm The saturated 
hydrocarbon or paraffin of the 14-CHt bon series, 
C 14 H 3ftf « tetradecyl hydride; a waxy solid. 
Tetradlc (tftmrdik), a. 1788. [f. Tetrad 
4 -IC.J Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
tetrad, b. them. That is a tetrad ; tetravalent 
1868, c. Anc. Pros . [a) Containing four different 
metres or rhythms, (b) Composed of groups 
of systems, each of which contains four unlike 
systems. 1891. 

Tetradite (trtrfidaU). 1797. [ad. late Gr. 
rerpaSfrr/Sy pL -a*, f. rerpas, -08- Tetrad; 
see -its 1.] pi. The Manlchees and others. 
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who believed the Godhead to consist of four 
persons. 

Tetradrachm (te-tr&drasm). 1579. [ad. 
Gr. rtrpdBpaxpov ; seeTETRA-and Drachm.] 
Gr. Ant if . A silver coin of ancient Greece, of 
the value of four drachms ; see Drachm x. 
Hence Tetrad rachmal (-drse*km&l) a. of or 
pertaining to a t. 

Tetraaymite (titrse-dlmait). 1850. [a. G. 
tctradymit , f. Gr. rtrpdAvpos fourfold + -ITE *.] 
Min. Telluride of bismuth, found in pale steel- 
grey laminae with a bright metallic lustre. 

H Tetradynamla (testr&dinae'mik, -dai-). 
1760. [mod.L., f. Gr. T«rpa-TBTRA- + Svyapus 
power, strength + -I A 1 ; cf. Didynamia .1 Bot . 
The fifteenth class in the Linnaean Sexual Sys- 
tem comprising plants which bear hermaphro- 
dite flowers with six stamens in pairs, four of 
which are longer than the others; corresponding 
to the family Cruciferae, Hence Tetradyna*- 
tnlan a. tetradynamous ; sb. a plant of the class 
Tetr adynamia. Tetradynamous a. of or per- 
taining to this class; having four longer and 
two shorter stamens. 

Tetragon (te*ti&gpn). i6a6. [ad.Gr .rtrpa- 
yoovoy quadrangle ; see Tetr A- and -gon.] x. 
Geom. A figure having four angles and four 
sides ; a quadrangle considered as one of the 
polygons. Regular t., a square. 1630. 3. A 

square fort ; a quadrangular building or block 
of buildings 1669. 3. Astro/. The aspect of 

two planets when they are 90° distant from one 
another relatively to the earth ; the square or 
quadrate aspect i6a6. 

Tetragonal (t/lrse-gon&l), a. 1571. [f. 

prec. +-al 1.] x. Of or pertaining to a tetra- 
gon; having four angles; quadrangular. 9. 
Bot. and 7 .ool. Quadrangular in section, like a 
•square ' rod ; tetraquetrous 1753. 3. Cryst. 

Applied to a system of crystallization in which 
the three axes arc at right angles, the two 
lateral axes being equal, and the vertical of a 
different length 1868. Hence Tetra' gonal-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Tetragonous (t/trae'gonos), a. 1760. [f. 
as prec. + -ous.] Bot = prec. a. 

Tetragraxn (te'tr&graem). 1870. [ad. Gr. 
rA rtrpdypaupoy, the (word) of four letters, 
f. rtrpa - Tetr A- + ypdppia letter.] ■» next. 
||Tetragrammaton (tetr&gre m&tpn). PI. 
-ata. late ME. [a. Gr. (tA) rtrpaypdppuiTOv 
the (word) of four letters. neuL of rtrpa- 
ypdpptaros, adj. f. rtrpa- Tetra- + ypapipiar- 
letter.] A word of four letters ; spec, the Hebrew 
word YHWH orJHVH (vocalized as Yah we h, 
Jahveh or Jehovah); often substituted for 
that word (regarded as ineffable), and treated 
as a mysterious symbol of the name of God ; 
occas. used as a title of the Deity, b. gen. with 
a and pi. A word of four letters used as a 
symbol 1656. 

[iTctragyniaCtetrAdsimiA)^. 1760. [mod. 
U. f. Tetra- + Gr. yw ^ taken in sense * female 
organ, pistil*.] Bot . An order or division in 
many of the Linnnean classes of plants, com- 
prising those having four pistils. Hence Tetra- 
gy-nian, -ions, Tetra-gynous ad/s. belonging 
to this order of any class ; having four pistils 

Tetrahedral (tetr&hrdr&l, -he*dr&l), a. 
1794. [f. late Gr. rtrpdtdpos (see Tetra- 

hedron) + -AL.] x. Having four sides (in 
addition to the base or ends) ; enclosed or 
contained laterally by four plane surfaces, a. 
Of, pertaining to, or having the form of a tetra- 
hedron ; spec . in Cryst., belonging to a division 
of the isometric system of which the regular 
tetrahedron is the characteristic form 1805. 

1. T. quoin, anti*, one bounded by four planes meet- 
Ing at a common apex. So Tetrahe*d rally adv . 
TetrahO’dric, -al adjs. Tetrahe'droid a. re- 
sembling a tetrahedron. 

Tetrahedrite (tetr&hrdrait, -he*drait). 

2868. lad. G. trtratdrit, f. as prec. + -ITE ».] 
Min. Native sulphide of antimony and copper, 
with various elements sometimes replacing one 
or other of these, often occurring in tetrahedral 
ci ystals. 

Tetrahedron (tetrfthrdr^h, -he'drfJn). Pi. 
•a or -one* 1570. [ad. late Gr, rtrpdtApoy sb. t 


prop, neut. of rtrpdtdpos four-sided, f. rtrpa- 
four + iS pa base. ] Geom. A solid figure con- 
tained by four plane triangular faces, a triangu- 
lar pyramid ; spec. the regular the first of the 
five regular solids, contained by four equilateral 
triangles. Hence, any solid body, esp. a crystal, 
of this form. 

Tetra-icosane (tetri, 1O94. [1. 
Gr. rtrpa - four + cfxocn twenty + -ANtt 9 b,] 
Chem . The saturated hydrocarbon or paraffin 
of the 34-carbon series, C 24 H M - CHjfCH^aa 
CH S , a solid waxy substance, 

Te:trakis-hexahe*dxon. 1878. [f. Gr. 
TtrpdKts four times + Hexahedron.] A solid 
figure contained by twenty-four equal triangular 
planes, haying the appearance of a cube with a 
low pyramid raised on each of its six faces. (In 
Cryst. belonging to the isometric system.) 
Tetralogy (t/trse-lSd^i). 1656. [ad. Gr. 
rtrpaXoyta, f. tetra- Tetra- + -hoyla -LOGY.] 
1. Gr. Anliq. A series of four dramas, three 
tragic (the trilogy) and one satyric, exhibited 
at Athens at the festival of Dionysus, b. Hence, 
any series of four related dramatic or literary 
compositions 174a. a. A set of four speeches 
1661. Hence Tetralo*gic a. 

Tetramerous (t/tne-rnSras), a. i8a6. [f. 
mod.L. tetramerus (ad. Gr rtr paptpijs four- 
parted) + -ous .1 Having, consisting of, or 
characterized by four parts, spec. a. Bot. Having 
the parts of the flower-whorl in series of four, 
(Often written 4-merous.) b. Ent . Having the 
tarsi four-jointed, as tne Tetramera among 
Coleoptera. c. Having four rays, as a star-fish. 
So Tetra'meral a. having parts in fours. Tetra*- 
merism, t. condition. 

Tetrameter (t/trae'tnftsj). 161 a. [ad. L. 
tetrametrus ,a. Gr. rtrpdptrpos, f. rf rpa- Tetr A - 
+ pUrpov measure.] Pros. A verse or period 
consisting of four measures. Also attrib . or as 
adj. 

Tetramorph (te-trAmpif). 1848. [ad. Gr. 
rtrpdpopq>ov, prop. neut. adj. four-shaped, f. 
Ttrpa- four + popqdj form.] Christian Art. A 
composite figure combining the symbols of the 
four evangelists (derived from Rev. iv. 6-8 and 
Kzek. i. 5-10). 

Tetramorphic (tetr&mfJ-jfik), a. 1870. [f. 
as prec. + -IC. J a. Nat. Hist. Occurring in four 
different forms, b. Of or pertaining to a tetra- 
morph. 

jjTetrandria (tetrarndrik). 1760. [mod.L. 
(Linn.), f. Gr. rtrpa- Tktra- + dySp-, stem of 
Slvtip man, male.] Bot. The fourth class in the 
Linriaean Sexual System comprising plants 
bearing hermaphrodite flowers with four equal 
stamens. Also an order in the classes Gynan- 
dria, Monoecia.andDiaecia, having four stamens. 
Hence Tetra*ndrian a . having four stamens. 
Tetra ‘ndrloua, Tetra*ndroua, adjs . having four 
equal stamens ; belonging to the class T. 

Tetraonid (titrrivnid), a. (sb.) 1847. [f* 
mod.L. Tetra on id x, f. L. tetrao (-onem), a. Gr. 
rtrpdosv, applied to the Black Grouse, etc. ; see 
-ID’, j Omith. Pertaining to the family Tetra- 
onidaeot gallinaceous birds, including the grouse 
and allied forms ; also as sb. a member of this 
family. (The term has also been used more 
widely to include the partridges, quails, and 
other birds.) 

|| Tetrapla (te-trftplA). 1684. [a. Gr. rtrpa- 
irKa, neut. pi. of r«rpairAoOy fourfold, f. rtrpa - 
Tetra- + -irAoot -fold.] A text consisting of 
four parallel versions, esp. that of the Old Testa- 
ment made by Origen. 

Tetrapod (te‘tr&p<wr,, and sb. x8a6. [ad. 
mod.L. titrapodus , ad.Gr. rtrpdvovs, r«rpairo 5 - 
four-footed, f. rtrpa- + irovr (iroA-).] A. adj. 
Having four feet or four limbs \ spec. in Ent., 
belonging to the Tetrapoda , a division of butter- 
flies having only four perfect legs, the anterior 
pair being unfitted for walking. B. sb. A four- 
footed animal ; one of the Tetrapoda* 

Tetrapody (t/tree-pAdi). 1846. [ad. Qr. 
rerpanoAta, f. rtrpasrob- ; see prec.] Pros . A 
group of four metrical feet ; a verse of four feet. 
So Tetrapo’die a* 

I Tetrapterous (t/trse-pteras), a. i8a6. [f. 


mod.L. tetrapterus (a. Gr. rtrpdwrtpos four- 
winged) + -ous.] Having four wings; spec. 
in Ent. applied to four-winged flies; in Bot. 
having four wing-like appendages, as certain 
fruits. So Tetra*pteran 0. tetrapterous ; sb a 
four-winged insect. 

Tetrarch (tc*t-, trtraik). late ME. [ad. late 
L. tetr arc ha, cl. L. tetr arches, a. Gr. rtrpdpxv** 
f. rtrpa- four- Tetra- + -ap\rjs ruling, ruler.] 
x. Rom. Hist . The ruler of one of four divisions 
of a country or province ; applied later to sub- 
ordinate rulers generally, esp. in Syria. a. 
transf. and Jig. a. A ruler of a fourth part, or of 
oneof four parts, divisions, elements, etc. ; also, 
a subordinate ruler generally x6io. b. One of 
four joint rulers or directors 1661. Hence Te*- 
trarchate, the office or position of a L 

Tetrarchic (tfiraukik),**. 18x8. [ad.Gr. 
rtrpapxuebs of a tetrarch ; see -IC.] Of or per- 
taining to four rulers ; pertaining to a tetrarch 
or to a tetrarchy. So Tetra*rchical a, (now 
rare ) 1638. 

Tetrarchy (te-trajki). late ME. [ad. L. 
ietrarchia. a. Gr. rtrpapxia , £ rtrpdpxvs 
Tetrarch sb.'] 1. The district, division, or 

part of a country or province ruled by a tetrarch; 
the government or jurisdiction of a tetrarch 
a. transf. and fig . A government by four persons 
jointly ; a set of lour tetrarchs or rulers ; a 
country divided into four petty governments. 

Tetraspore(te*trik,sp 5 »i). 1857. [f. Tetra- 
+ Spore. | Bot. A group (usu.) of four asexual 
spores, resulting from the division of a mother 
cell, in the Flondere , a group of Algae. Hence 
Tetraaporic (-spfrrik), Tetraaporous (tetrfl,- 
spO»T9s, tftrse'spOras) adjs. composed of or pro- 
ducing tetraspores. 

Tetrastich (te trdstik, tetrae stik). 1580. 
[ad. L. tetrastuhon (also used), a, Gr. rtrpd- 
otixov , neut of Ttrpdonxot containing four 
rows, L rtrpa - Tetra- + otI\os row, line of 
verse.] Pros . A stanza of four lines. 

Tetrastyle (te-tr&stail], sb. and a. 1704. 
[ad. L. tetrastylos adj., tetrastylon sb., a. Gr. 
rtrpdorvKos (neut. -ov) with four pillars, f. 
rtrpa- Tktra- + otvAoj pillar.] Arch. A. sb. A 
structure having four pillars or columns; agroup 
of four pillars. B. adj. Having or consisting of 
four columns 1837 Hence Tetrastylic (-stride) 
<7. - B 

Tetrasyllable (tetr&si-Iab’l), sb. (a.) 1589. 
[f. Tktra- + Syllable.] A. sb. A word of four 
s> llables. B. adj. Tetrasyllable. So Tetra- 
syllable, -al adjs. consisting of four syllables. 

Tetrathionic (tetri, j>ei^ nik), a. 1848. 
[f. Tetra- + Gr. Otiov sulphur + -IC.] Chem. In 
t. acid, H^O*, a colourless, inodorous, very 
acid liquid containing four atoms of sulphur 
in the molecule. Hence Tetrathi'on&tc, a salt 
of t. acid. 

Tetratomlc (tetritp mik), a. 186a. [£ 

Tktr(a)- + Atomic.] Chem, Containing four 
atoms in the molecule. 

Tetravalent (titrarv&lgnt, tetrivjrlgnt), a. 
1868. [f. Gr. rtrpa - TttTRA- + L. valentem, 

valere to be worth.] Chem . Combining with 
four atoms of hydrogen or other monovalent 
element, or with four monovalent radicals, or 
capable of replacing four atoms of monovalent 
elements in a compound. Also called quadri- 
valent. So Tetrav&lence, quadrivalence. 

Tetrazone (te'tr&zJun). 1895. [f. Tetra- 
+ Az(o- + -one.] Chem. Name of a class of 
basic compounds containing four nitrogen 
atoms, with the formula R t NN 1 NNR,, in 
which R is any monovalent group. 

+Te*tric, a. 1533. [ad. L. tmtricus, tetricus, 
f. tseter foul ; see -ic. j » next -x8xx 

Tetrical (te*trik&l), a* Obs. or arch . 1539. 
[f. as prec. +-AL.] Austere, severe, harsh, 
bitter, morose. 

Tetrobol (te trJfc^l). 1693. [ad. mod.L. 
tetrobolum , a. Gr. rerpis&okov A four-obolus 
piece, t rtrpa - four 4- 6$ohds O bolus.] A 
silver coin of ancient Greece of the value of four 
oboli. 

||Tetrodoa (te*UAd^n). 1774. [mod.L. 
(Linn.), f. Gr. rtrpa- four + AMs, Atoor- tooth.] 
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TETROUS 

ichth , A genus of plectognathic fishes, typical 
of the family Tetrodontidse, in which the jaws 
are divided longitudinally by a groove, giving 
the appearance of four huge teeth ; a fish of 
fami* 


this family, a globe-fish. 'So Te*trodont 
having (apparently) four teeth; belonging to 
the TetrodonHdw\ sb. at. or globe-fish. 
Tetroos (tetris), a* Now rare, 1637. [t 
L. inter foul + -ous.] Offensive, foul. 
Tetroxide (tetip-ksaid). 1666. [t Tktra 
9 a + Oxide. 1 ] Ckcm. A binary compound con* 
taining four atoms of oxygen ; e. g. nitrogen 
tetroxide, N a O A . 

Tetryl(tc-tnl). 1857. [L Tetr(a- a + -yl, 
Ckem. The monovalent radical of the tetra 
carbon series, C 4 H 9 , also called Butyl ; chiefly 
attrib. « Uity lie. Hence Tetry*Uc a. of t., in 
tetryhc acid, etc. 

Tetter (te-toj), sb. [OE. teter OTeut 
*tetru~, pre-Teut. *dedru-, Skr. dadru a kind 
of cutaneous disease, f. df to crack.] z. A 

g eneral name for any pustular herpiform erup- 
on of the sJdn, as eczema, herpes, impetigo, 
ringworm, etc. 9. A cutaneous disease in 
animals, esp. horses 155a. 

t. Crusted, pustular, running Impetigo. Eating 
lupus. Honeycomb t., favus. Humid or moist 
tesema. Scaly t., psoriasis. Hence fTe'tter - 
irons, to affect with, or as with, a t. Shak*. 

Tetter-berry (tetwberi). 1597. The com- 
mon Bryony, Bryonia dioica ; also, its berry, 
Variously said to cure and to produce tetter. 
Tetterous (tetaras), a. 1719. [f. Tetter 
sb. + -ous.] Of the nature of, proceeding from, 
or causing tetter. 

Tetterworm (te* tax worm), 1699. A cuta- 
neous affection ; a form of ringworm. 
Tetterwort (te’taiwoit). late ME. The 
common Celandine, Chelidonium majusx so 
named because supposed to cure tetters. 
fTettix (te'tiks). 1775. [a. Gr. T^rrif] 

z. The cicada or tree-cricket, a homopterous 
winged insect. 9 . Ent. A genus of Acridiidse , 
or short-homed grasshoppers, typical of the 
orthopterous subfamily Tettiginse 1891. g. 
Golden t. (Gr. xpnaovt rirr^). an ornament 
worn in the hair by Athenians before Solon’s 
time, as an emblem of their being aboriginal 

1874. 

Teuto- (tifftn), bef. a vowel Teut-, comb, 
form irreg. f Teuton, Teutonic. 

x. Combined with other ethnic sbs. or adja. In the 
sense * That is a Teuton, or Teutonic and. . \ as Teut - 
deyan, Teut o-C sit. a. Formative of derivatives, 
as Tentomania, a mania for what is Teutonic or 
German ; TeU'tophlle, -phil sb ., a lover or friend of 
Germany and the Germans j also as adi. 

Teuton (tiff*tp n > -t’n). 1797. [ad. L. Ttu- 
tones. Teutons (rarely sing. Teuton, -us), ethnic 
name.] 1. In pi. (usu, in L. form ecu tones) 
applied to an ancient people of unknown race, 
said to have inhabited the Cimbric Chersonesus 
In Jutland c 390 B.C., who, in company with 
the Cimbri, in 1x3-101 b.c. devastated Gaul 
and threatened the Roman Republic. 9. A 
German ; in extended ethnic sense, a member 
of the races or peoples speaking a Germanic or 
Teutonic language ; now often used like * Saxon ’ 
in opposition to 'Celt*, and in avoidance of 
* German * in its modem political sense 1833. 
Teutonic (tiirtp-nik), a. and sb. 1605. 
[ad. L. Teutonicus , L Teutons*.] A. adj. x. Of 
or pertaining to the Teutons ; German, esp. 
High German 1645. fto. Of or pertaining to the 
ancient Teutones -174 x. 9. Of or pertaining to 
the group of languages allied to German (in- 
cluding Gothic, Scandinavian, Low German, 
and English), framing one of the great branches 
of the Indo-European, Indo-Germanic, or 
Aryan family, and to the peoples or tribes 
speaking these languages ; now often called 
Germanic 1605. 8* T. Knights, T. Order (of 

Knights) : A military order of German Knights, 
orig. enrolled c 1191 as the Teutonic Knights of 
St. Mary of Jerusalem, for service in the Holy 
Land 16x7. 4. T. cross, a cross potent, being 
the badge of the Teutonic Order x88a. B. so. 
x. +The language of any Teutonic race, spec, 
the German language (obs.)\ now applied by 
philologists only to the common or primitive 
speech, which afterwards broke np into the 
languages named in A. 9 ; also known as Get*- 


a 160 

manic 1605. fa. pi. ■■ Teutonic Knights -1796. 
Hence Teuto*nlcum, T. (i. e. German) charac- 
ter or practice ; a Teutonic expression ; a Teu- 
tonism. 

Teutonism (tifftSnizm), 1854. [f. Teu- 
ton -h-ism.] x. An idiom or mode of expres- 
sion peculiar to or characteristic of the Teutonic 
languages, esp, German ; a Germanism 1889, 
9. Teutonic or German character, type, con- 
stitution, system, or spirit ; German feeling and 
action 1854. So Ten’tonist, one versed in the 
history, etc., of the Teutonic race or languages, 
one whose writings have a Teutonic character 
or style. 

Teutonize (tiff’tSnsiz), v. 1845. [f, Teu 
TON+-IZE.] trans. To make or render Teu- 
tonic or German, b. intr. To conform to Teu- 
tonism 1882. 

Tew (tiff), sb. Obs . exc. dial. 1440. [f. 

Tew v .] +1. The tawing of leather, a. Con- 
stant work and bustling ; a state of worry or 
excitement dial, and U.S. 1825. 

Tew (tiff), v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [In 
branch I, app. f. Taw v. Branch II may be 
from branch 1.1 L x. trans. «= Taw v. a. 9. 
To work (anything) into proper consistency by 
beating, etc. ; to temper (mortar) 1641. t8. — 

Taw v. 3, 3 b. -1670. IL z. trans. To fatigue 
or tire with hard work. dial. 1825. a. intr. 
To work hard, to toil ; to bustle about. Now 
dial, and U.S. 1787, 

TeWhit, tewit (tPhwit, tf-wit, tiff-it ; also 
tyff’Xit, tyr»xit, tiff‘fit). Now local. X450. 
[orig. echoic ; see Pewit.] The common Lap- 
wing or Pewit, Vantllus cristatus . 
fTeWtaw, sb. X649. [Goes with next.] 
An implement for breaking nemp or flax -1727. 
Tewtaw, v. 1601. [Origin obsc. ; cf. Taw 
v.] trans. To beat or dress (hemp or flax) : — 
Taw 1/. Now dial. 

Texan (te*ks&n), a. and sb. i860. [f. next 

■f* -an.] Of or pertaining to the State of Texas ; 
in some specific names of animals and plants. 
Texas (te’ks&s). Name of one of the United 
States, x. Western U.S. The uppermost struc- 
ture of a river-steamer, containing the pilot- 
house and officers' quarters 1872. b. The 
elevated gallery, resembling a louver or clear- 
story, in a grain-elevator 1909. 9. In names 

of native Texan plants, animals, etc. : as 7*. 
bead-tree, flax, snake-root 1858. 

Text (tekst), sb. late ME. [a. F. text*, ad. 
med.L. texius tho Gospel, written character, L. 
textus style, tissue of a literary work, lit. that 
which is woven, web, texture, 1. text-, (exert to 
weave.] 1. The wording of anything written 
or printed ; the structure formed by the words 
in their order; tho very words, phrases, and 
sentences as written, b. The wording adopted 
by an editor as (in his opinion) most nearly 
representing the author's original work ; a book 
or edition containing this ; also, with qualifica- 
tion, any form in which a writing exists or is 
current, as a good, bad, corrupt 1. 1841. 9. esp. 
The very words and sentences as originally 
written • a. in the original language, as opp. to 
a translation or rendering ; b. in the original 
form and order, as dist. from a commentary, or 
from annotations. Hence, in later use, the body 
of any treatise, the authoritative or formal part, 
as dist. from notes, appendices, etc. late ME. 
c. That portion of the contents of a manuscript 
or printed book, or of a page, which constitutes 
the original matter, as dist. from the notes, etc. 
late ME. +a- spec, The very words and sen- 
tences of Holy Scripture ; hence, the Scriptures 
themselves ; also, any single book of the Scrip- 
tures -x668. b. A copy of the Scriptures, or of 
a book Of the Scriptures ; spec a volume con- 
taining the Gospels. Obs , exc. Hist, late ME. 
4. A short passage from the Scriptures, esp. 
one quoted as authoritative, as a motto, to 
point a moral, or as the subject of an exposition 
or sermon, late ME. b. A short passage from 
some book or writer considered as authorita- 
tive ; a received maxim or axiom ; a proverb ; 
an adage ; in later use, esp. one used as a copy- 
book heading. Now rare, late ME. c. ng. 
The theme or subject on which any one speaks ; 
the starting-point of a discussion 1605. 5. 
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'Short for Text-hand, See also Church 4, 
German t. 1588. 

1. Say, Stalls, when you copy nut. Will you keep 
strictly to the 1 . 1 Swift b. 1 he t. seems very corrupt 
***** an. a. b. Coke upon Littleton, where the com- 
ment it of equal authority with the t. Fibloino. 4. b. 
That t»..That seitb that hunters beth net hooly men 
Chadors. 6. No more | the t. is foolish Sham. 5. 
Fatre as a t, B. in a Coppie books Shaks 
attrib, and Comb.i t.-Dlindneet, word-blindness ( 
;cut, -engraving, -picture, an illustration occupy, 
tog a space in the t. of a book -title, a half-title, at 
the beginning of the t. of a book. 

Text (tekst), v. Now rare. 1564. [f.prec.] 
fx* trans . To inscribe, write, or print in text- 
hand or in capital or large letters -1639 h* 
intr. To write in text-hand 1660. fa a. To 
cite texts, b. trans . To cite a text at or against 
a person. -1615. 

Text-book (te*kst,buk). 1779. A book 
used as a standard work for the study of a par- 
ticular subject ; a manual of instruction in a 
subject of study. 

Te*xt-band. 1549. A fine large hand in 
writing, orig. One of the larger and more for- 
mal hands in which the text of a book was 
often written, as dist. from the smaller and more 
cursive hand appropriate to the gloss, etc. b. 
In recent use, applied to a school-hand written 
in lines about halt an inch wide. 

Textile (te'kstail, -il), a. and sb. 1626. 

{ ad. L. textilis woven, textile (sc. opus) woven 
fabric, f. text-, texere to weave.] A. adi. i. 
That has been or may be woven 1656. b. Nat , 
Hist. Having markings resembling a woven sur- 
face ; e g. t. snake 1802. 9. Of or connected 

with weaving 1844. 

*. Cotton and wool and other t materials 1868. b. 
T. cone, a species of cone-shell. Conus textilis , having 
markings resembling a woven surface. 

B. sb. 1. A woven fabric ; any kind of cloth 
(Usu. in pi.) 1626. b. attrib. (or as adj.) Of or 
pertaining to weaving or to woven fabrics 1844. 
a. Fibrous material, as flax, cotton, silk, etc , 
suitable for being spun and woven into yam, 
cloth, etc. 1641 

+Te*xt-le:tter. 1511. [cf. Text-hand.] 

A large or capital letter in handwriting -1706 
Textorial (tekst5**nal), a. 1774. [1 L 

textor , -ortm weaver, text onus pertaining to 
weaving + -au ] Of or pertaining to weavers 
or weaving. 

Textual (tckstl«,Al), a. [Late ME. textuel, 
app. a. AF., ad. L. type *tcxtuahs, L textus' 
see Text sb. and -AL; refash later after L.1 
+x. Of a person : Well acquainted with ‘texts* 
or authors f well-read ; literally exact in giving 
the text -16x3. 9. Of. pertaining to, or con- 

tained in the (or a) text, esp. of the Scriptures 
X470. &. Based on, following, or conforming 

lu the text, esp. of the Scriptures 1^x4, 
x. But as I seyde I am noght textueol Chaucxr. a 
The admitted principles of L criticism T85Q. His sa- 
gacity in t. emendations 187a Hence T«*xtuaUy 
ado. id or as regards the teat 1 id the actual words of 
the text. 

Textualism (te-kstii^&liz'm). 1863. [C 
prec.+-isM.] 1. Strict adherence to the text, 
esp. of the Scripture^ ■ the principles or method 
of a textualist 9. That department of scholar- 
ship which deals with the text of the Bible 1 
textual criticism x388. 

Textuallst (te*ksti«,Alist). 1609. [f. as 
prec, +-ISTJ a. One learned in the text of the 
Bible b. One who adheres strictly to, and 
bases bis doctrine upon, the text of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Textuary (te-katin.flri), a. and sb. 1608. 
med.L. textus Text sb. + -anus -ARY 1 ] A. 
adj. 1, Of ur belonging to the text; textual 
1646. ta. That ranks as a text-book ; regarded 
as an authority -1682. 
s. The L proofs of St. Peter's supremacy 1854. 

B. sb. 1. *. prec. a ; also, one ready at quoting 
texts X608. fa. - prec. b. -x8o8. 
fTextuist. 1631. [f. L. textus Text sb. + 
-tsf»j A textual scholar -1700. 

The crabbed textuists of hb time Milt. 

Textural (te-kstifixtl), a. 1835. VL L» 
textura Texture + -AL.] Of or belonging to 
texture, b. Painting. See TEXTURE # 1 . 6. <839. 
Hence Te a xtnx > ally adv. in or as regards texture. 
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Texture (te'ksti&i, -tjai), sb. z 44 7. [ad. L. 
textura a weaving; see Text sb. and -ure.] 
ti» The process or an of weaving -1706. a. 
The produce of the weaver’s art; a woven 
fabric; a web. arch* 1656, b. transf. Any 
natural structure having an appearance or con- 
sistence as if woven: a tissue ; a web, e.g. of 
a spider 1578. 3. The character of a textile 

fabric, as to its being fine, close, coarse, ribbed, 
twilled, etc., resulting from the way in which it 
Is woven 1685. 4. The constitution, structure, 
or substance of anything with regard to its con- 
stituents, formative elements or physical charac- 
ter 1660. 5. fig. Of immaterial things * Consti- 
tution ; nature or quality, as resulting from com- 
position. Of the mind t Disposition, as * woven ’ 
of various qualities; temperament, character. 
1611. 0. In the fine arts : The representation 

of the structure and minute moulding of a sur- 
face (esp. of the skin), as dist. from Its colour 
1859. 

a. Others.. far In the grassy dele . .their humble t. 
weave Thomson. 3. The t. that belongs to Linen 
Boyls. 4. Thou know'st the T. of my Heart, My 
Reins, and every vital Part Wxsl.iv. The loose t. of 
■now Huxlxy. a An argument . .of so frail and brittle 
a t. Bentley. Hence tTe’xturo v. traru. to con* 
struct by or as by weaving 1 to give a L to. 

|) Tortus (te*kst£s). 1B56. [L.] X. - Text 
sb. 3 b. 1874. a. Textus receptees , Ht., received 
text ; spec, the received text of the Greek New 
Testament 1856, 

Text-writer (te*kst,roi:tax). 1463. ft. A 
professional writer of text-hand -X491 . a. Law. 
An author of a legal text-book 2845. 
IjTexkere (te-zk&d). x6ia. [Turk. (Arab.).] 
A Turkish official memorandum or certificate. 

Th, in words of Old English or Old Norse 
origin, and in words from Greek, is a conso- 
nantal digraph representing one or other of a 
pair of simple sounds, one voiceless, the other 
voiced, denoted in this dictionary by the OE. 
letters (J>) and (0) ; the former, as in thin, bath 
(>in, bap), being the breath dental spirant akin 
to t, and the latter, as in then, bathe (den, b*i&), 
the voioed dental spirant akin to d. 

Tth- f th* (ME. $-), a clipped form of some 
unstressed monosyllables, esp. when the follow- 
ing word begins with a vowel or k. 1. — The 
OE. ta. — Thou -1594. ta. — They -1707. 

1 . To th* shore Shake, 

-th, suffix 1, a formative of sbs. a. from 
vbs. ; In some words, as bath, birth , death , 
OTeut., repr. the Indo-Eur. suffixes +-tos, -id. 
-tis.-tus ; in others, as tilth, going back to ON. 
or OE. ; in others, as growth, spilth , stealth, of 
later analogical formation, b. from adjs. (rarely 
sbs.), repr. Indo-Eur. *-i7d, OTeut. *-i}o, OE. 
-/a, -}o, -A forming abstract nouns of state: 
as/f lih, health , strength, etc.; of later analogical 
formation, breadth, sloth $ wealth , width* See 
also -T suffix 8 b. 

-th, suffix forming ordinal numbers; in 
mod. literary Eng. used with all simple num- 
bers from fourth onward ; repr. OE. -pa, -/*, or 
ida, -0//, from an original Indo-Eur. +-tos (cf. 
Gr. vifswros, L. quintus), understood to be 
Identical with one of the suffixes of the superla- 
tive degree. 

In compound numerals * th is added only to the last, 
as thnone t hous and three hundred ond forty- 

Th&ck (>*k), sb, Now dial. [Com. Tent: 
OE* >1 me 1 — OTeut. +)ahom, t root }eh- to cover, 
Indo-Eur. teg-, in L. tegert to cover, toga cover- 
ing, gown, Ur. rtyo », ore roof, oriye *v to 
cover, eta See Thatch a] ti. The roof of a 
house or building -1596. a. - Thatch sb. x. OE. 

Tback Qwk), n. Now dial. ME. [app.f. 
prec.] x. intr. - Thatch v. 5. e. tram To 
cover (a roof) or roof (a house) with thatch, 
formerly also with lead, tiles, etc. ; spec, to cover 
the top of a rick with stimw or other material so 
laid as to carry off the rain 1440. 

B Thakur, thakoor (t h fi*kwr). India. 1800. 
K Hindi thhhmr , Skr. (hS'kkura a deity.] A 
word meaning Lord, used as a title and term 
of respect ; also applied to a chief or noble, esp. 
of the Rajput race. 

yThal&mencepbalan (jw>Umeaje-fiU/>n). 
1875. [f. Thaiam(o- + Enckphalom.] Anal. 
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That part of the brain which develops from the 
posterior part of the anterior cerebral vesicle, 
and Includes the optic thalami, optic nerves, 
and parts about the third ventricle. Also called 
diencephalon, middle brain, etc. 

Thalamic (JAlfle’mik, J>ac*l&mik), a* i860, 
[ad. mod.L. thalamicus ; see Thalamus and 
-IC.] Of or pertaining to a thalamus; in Auat., 
pertaining to the optic thalamus. 
Thalaxnffloral Qwt&miflCsTil), a. 1857. 
[f. mcxLL. Thalamifiorse (£. Thalamus + L. 
\fios, fior*) + -AL.] Bot. Belonging to the sub- 
class Thalamifiorse of dicotyledons, in which the 
stamens are inserted on the thalamus or recep- 
tacle; hypogynous. So Thalamiflo’rous a. 
Thalamo-Qae-lftimO, bef.avowel thalam-, 
comb, form of Gr. BAxa^os Thalamus, in some 
anatomical terms, as Tbalaraoccele (]>sc‘lAm^* 
s*l) [Gr, noiKla cavity, ventricle], the cavity of 
the thalamencephalon ; the third ventricle of the 
brain. 

II Thalamus ()>ae-lam&0. PI. -mi (-mai). 
*753* [L., a. Gr. Bdhafso r an inner chamber.] 

x. Anat. A part of the brain at which a nerve 
originates or appears to originate; spec* the 
Optic thalamus 1756. a. Bot. a. The receptacle 
of a flower, on which the carpels are placed ; the 
torus 1753. b. *= Thali.us 184a. 3. Archseol* 
An inner or secret chamber 1850. 

Thalassian O&lae-si&n), a. and sb. 1850. 
[f. Gr. BaKdccrtos marine, f. BiXaooa sea + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the sea, marine ; 
spec, applied to the marine tortoises and turtles. 

B. sb. A marine tortoise or turtle 1850. 
Thalassic ()>&lse*sik), a. i860, [ad. F. 

thalcissique, f. Gr. BdXaaaa sea ; see -ic. J 1. Of 
or pertaining to the sea; marine, tin Geol. 
applied to strata supposed to be of marine for- 
mation 9. Pertaining to the (smaller or inland) 
seas as dist. from the pelagic waters or oceans 
1883. 

Thalassi*nian, a* and sb* 1849. [f.mod. 
L. Thalassina +-IAN.1 A. adj. Of 01 pertain- 
ing to the Thalassiniase , a family of long-tailed 
decapod crustaceans, the scorpion-lobsters. B. 
sb. A crustacean of this family. 

Thalafia(o- Oalee-sM, Thala-ssI(o-, from 
Gr. Bdkaaoa sea, and Bahdoaiot marine, forma- 
tive elements of learned words, as in Th&l&aa- 
arretine a., Zool. of or pertaining to the Polar 
Bear, Thalassarctos . Thala’aaio-, Thala’sao- 
phyte, a plant of the Thalasfiophyta ; a sea- 
weed, a marine alga. Also (after Attic Gr. 
Bdkarra) Thal&tto*. 

Tbalassocracy Q«l£»*rkrAsi). 1846. [ad. 
Gr. OaXaoooKparia; see prec. and -CRACY.] 
Mastery at sea, sovereignty of the sea SoTha- 
lassocrat, one who has the mastery of the sea. 

Thalassography (jwl&ygrilfi). 1888. [f. 
Th ALASSO- + -GRAPHY.] The branch of physi- 
cal geography which treats of the sea, its con- 
figuration and phenomena ; oceanography. 

|| Thaler (ta-lw). 1787. [G.] A German 

silver coin ; a dollar : sec Dollar x. 
Thalerophagous (>®15ryfagos),fl. 1819. 
[£. Gr. Bahepds blooming, fresh 4- -tyayos eating 
+ -OUS.] Bnt. Feeding on fresh vegetable sub- 
stances. 

|| Thalia (Jiilai •&). 1656. [a. Gr. edx«a 
(blooming, f. Bdkkeiv to bloom).] 1. The 
eighth of the Muses, presiding over comedy and 
idyllic poetry; also, one of the three Graces, 
patroness of festive meetings. 9 *Bot. A genus ot 
aquatic herbaceous plants, family Marantacese , 
natives of tropical America 1756. 3. Astron 

The twenty-third of the asteroids x686. 
Thallacean (Jwli,Ajten), a* and sb* 1888. 
[f. mod.L. Thaliaeea (f. Thalia) + -AM.] Zool. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Thaliaeea, an 
order of tunicates, including the Salpidse, etc. 

B. sb. A memljer of this order, 

Thalian ()>alai*&n, JtfHifin), a. 1864* [l 
Thalia + -an.] Of or pertaining to Thalia as 
the muse of pastoral and comic poetry ; hence, 
of the nature of comedy, comic. 

Thallic 0«'lik), a. 1868. [{.Thallium 
+ -IC.] Chant. Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from thallium; spec* applied to compounds 
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containing thallium in smaller proportion, 1 _ 
tively to oxygen, than thallious compounds, 
T. oxide — thallium trioxide, Tl a O«. 

Thalline (>ae-bin), sb. Also -in. 1885. 
[f. Gr. BaWstr to flourish + -INE 8 .] Thant , 
A trade name for a colourless compound used 
as an antipyretic, obtained by the reduction of 
the corresponding chmolinc derivative. 
Thalline (J^-lain), a. 1856. [f. Thallus 
+ -ins l . J Bot. Of or pertaining to a thallus. 
Thallious Qwlios), a. 1868. [f. next + 

-ous.] Chem. Abounding in thallium , spec 
containing thallium in greater proportion, rela* 
tively to oxygen, than thallic compounds. 
Thallium 0>se‘li£m). 1861. [f. Gr BaX\6t 
green shoot (f. Bdkkeiv to bloom), from the 
brilliant green line distinguishing its spectrum 
+ -IUM. ] Chem. A rare metal, bluish white in 
colour with leaden lustre, extremely soft and al- 
most devoid of tenacity or elasticity ; occurring 
in small quantities in iron and copper pyrites. 
Atomic weight 204 ; symbol TL 
Thallogen (Jise'Jdcl^en). 1846. [f. Thallus 
+ -gen, after exogen , eta] Bot. » Thaxjlw* 
PHYTE. 

Thalloid (J>ae*loid), a. 1857. [f. Thallus 
4--OID.] Bot . Of the form of a thallus, So 
Thalloi'dal a. 

Thallophyte 1854. [f. mod.L. 

Thallophyta. pi. f, Gr. 0aAA<5v green twig + 
<pvr6 v plant.] Bot. A plant belonging to the 
lowest of the great groups in the vegetable 
kingdom, comprising those of which the vege- 
tative body is a thallus, including Algae, Fungi, 
and Lichens ; a cellular cryptogam. 

Thalloua (jim lasY, a. 1888. [f. Thallium 

+ -OUS.1 Chem. = THALLIOUS. 

II Thallus (J>arl£s). 1899. [L., a.Gr. BaKhbt 
green shoot, t BaX Aciv to bloom.] Bot * A 
vegetable structure without vascular tissue, in 
which there is no differentiation into stem and 
leaves, and from which true roots are absent. 
||T(h)alweg (ta lvee). iP6a. [G., t t(h)*i 

valley iw/Way sb. J Physiog. The line that 
follows the lowest part of a valley. 

Thames (temz). [O E. Tqmese : — *Tamisa. 
ad. L. Tamesa , Tamesis, ad. Brit. Tamcsa.\ 
The name of the river on which London is 
situated ; also attrib. and Comb . 

Phr. To set the T. on fire , to do something mar. 
vellous, to work wonders t twu. with neg. » to work 
no wonders, never to distinguish oneself 
|| Thamin Q>ami'n). 1888. [Burmese thd- 
mln .] A deer (Cervus eldi ) of Burmah and 
Siam, resembling the swamp deer. 
jThammuz, Tammuz (tse-m»3z\ 1535. 
Heb. tammuz .] The tenth month of the Jew- 
sh civil year, and the fourth of the sacred, con- 
taining twenty-nine days, and corresponding to 

g arts of lune and July. Also, the name of m 
vrian deity, identified with the Phoenician 
Addn or Adonis, whose annual festival began 
with the new moon of this month. 

Than (8an, ban ; when quoted alone called 
Seen), conj. [OE. panne, ponne.bsenne, also jan, 
J>on ; orig. the same word as then.] i. The 
conjunctive particle used after a comparative 
adj. or adv. to introduce the second member of 
the comparison; the conjunction expressing 
the comparative of inequality. In use it is 
always stres&less, usu. joined accentually to the 
prec. word, e. g more than, other than (mo«'j6an, 
zv&ajtfen). b. With a personal or relative pro- 
noun In the objective case instead of the nominee 
tive (as if than were a prep.). Now considered 
incorrect, exc. with whom. 1560. a Followed 
by that, or by infin. expressing a hypothetical 
result or consequence 1538. a. Than is regu- 
larly used after other, else, and their compounds 
( otherwise , elsewhere , etc.) ME. b. Hence 
sometimes after adjs. or ad vbs. of similar mean- 
ing to * other ', as different, diverse, etc., and 
after Latin comparatives, as inferior, junior 1 
usu. with clause following. (Now mostly avoid- 
ed.) late ME. 3. Peculiar uses. a. — Except, 
besides, but. (perh. ellipsis for other than , else 
than , eta) Obs. or arch, late ME. 1 b. After 
hardly , scarcely : * When (by confusion with 
no sooner than) 1864. 

1. He is more to be feared then all goddes Com* 
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dale Ps. xcvfij. 4. I had rather dye t. once to open 
my mouth 1566. Water, colder L Ice, and clearer 
than ChrUtal Addison, 'Tin better to have loved and 
lost, T. never to have loved at all Tcnnyson. b. 
B88ltebub. .then whom, Satan except, none higher 
sat Milt. He was much older t. me 179a. c. The 
bed is shorter, then that a man can stretch himselfe 
on it Isa. xxviii. ao. He is more modest . . t. to deny it 
Congmbvk. Mr. Creech.. knew his business better L 
to satisfy their curiosity 1779. a. The acts or defaults 
of any person other t. himself 1896. 3. a. There is 

almost nothing left then a shadow thereof 1585. 

Than, J?an, obs. and dial. f. Then. 
Thanage (j^i-ned^). Hist, late ME. [« 
AF. tha(y\nage, f. Thane + -age.] The tenure 
by which lands were held by a thane ; the land 
held by a thane, a thane-land ; also, the rank, 
office, or jurisdiction of a thane. 

Than at ism (jue'n&tiz'm). 1900. [f. Gr. 

Bavarot death + -ism.] The belief or doctrine 
that at death the soul ceases to exist. 
Thanato- Qrae'n&tp), bef. a vowel thanat-, 
comb, form of Gr. fiavaros death, chiefly in 
scientific words. Thanato* graphy (nonce-wd.) 
[after biography], an account of a person's 
death. f| Thanato*paia [Gr. 6pis sight], a con- 
templation of death. 

Thanatology OaenSt^lSdn). rare . 184a. 
[f. Gr. 9a varos death + -looy/| The scientific 
study of death, its causes and phenomena. So 
Thanatolo 4 gical a. of or pertaining to t. 

Thane Qv'n). Hist. [OE <. pegn, hegen, fdn 
1— OTeut. *Pegnot, orig. child, boy, fad : — pre- 
Teut. *teknd- (cf. Gr. riievov), f. root */ek~ : tok- 
to beget.] tx. A servant, minister, attendant ; 
in OE. often applied to (Christ’s) disciples 
-1591. + 9 . A military attendant, follower, or 

retainer ; a soldier. OE. only. 3. One who in 
Anglo-Saxon times held land of the king or 
other superior by military service ; orig. in the 
designation cyntnges Pegn, * king's thane, mili- 
tary servant or attendant ’ ; in Liter times simply 
Pern, as a term of rank, including several grades 
bdow that of an taldorman or eor l (Earl sb. 2) 
and above that of the eeorl or ordinary freeman. 
(Superseded in the 12th c. by baron and knight .) 
OE 4. In Sc. Hist. A person, ranking with the 
son of an earl, holding lauds of the king; the 
chief of a clan, who became one of the king's 
barons, late ME. b. transf. to modern persons, 
In various senses ; e. g. a Scottish lord 1750. 

3. Ecculf the kings horse-thane 1853. 4 By Sinells 

death, I know 1 am T. of Glamis, But how, of Caw* 
dor? the T. of Cawdor liues Shako. 

Comb. ; t-l&nd, land held by a t- or by militai^ 
tenure. Hence Tha*nedom, the domain or juris- 
diction of a Scottish L Tha*nehood, thc condition 
or rank of a t. Tha*neahip, the position or office 
of a L I cap. in the Sc. sense. 

Thank (Jraeqk), sb. [OE. pane, fpne : — 

OTeut. *}ankoM, f. +penk~, pank-, punk-', see 

Think.] +1. - Thought -ME. fa- Good 
will; graciousness, favour -1609. t3. Grateful 

thought, gratitude. Rarely in pi. - 1677 . 4. 
The expression of gratitude; the grateful ac- 
knowledgement of a benefit or favour, ta. in 
sing. -1642. b« in pi. •f’ Formerly occas. const, 
as sing. ME. 

4. a. Turning to god with lawde and thanke 1534. 
b. Else is his thanks too much Shaks. Prayers pre- 
cede, and Thanks succeed the benefit Hobble. 1 re- 
turn it to you with my sincere thanks 1805. 

Phrases. Thanks (colloq.). = 1 give you my thanks, 
my thanks to you, or the tikes also many thanks , 
best thanks. Thanks to, thanks be given to, or are 
due to 1 hence, owing to, as a result of (often ironi- 
cal)! so no thanks to, no credit to) not because or 
by reason of. To give thanks, to express gratitude ; 
spec, m *to give thanks to God ' f now esp. of saying 
grace at a meal (arch . ). To return thanks , to render 
thanks in return for a benefit or favours now chiefly 
used of the formal or public expression of thanks, or 
of grace at a meal. 

Thank (j>aeijk\ v. [OE. Panes an, Jgmcian 
: — OTeut *Pank6jan, f. *Panko* Thank sb. ] 
■fx. intr. To give thanks. Obs. exc. as absol. of 
a. -1500. a. trans. To give thanks to ; to ex- 
press gratitude or obligation to. (orig. intr. 
with dat.) Occas. const, that. ME. b. Const. 
for a thing 1591. c .fig. To make a return to 
a person in evidence of obligation or gratitude 
z8ai. <L In the future tense, used to express 
a request 1843. 3. With a thing as sole obj. : 

To return thanks for, express one's gratitude 
for (rare) 1470. 4. To give the thanks or credit 


for something to ; to consider or hold respon- 
sible : esp. in ironical use, « to blame 1560. 

a. Yes I t God, I am as honest as any man liuing, 
that is an old man, and no honest er then I Shaks. 
Sir Harry, you may t. your stars that conducted you 
tome Fielding. That he has subjects in Scotland, 
I think he may L God and his sword Scott. The 
young prince kissed his hand and thanked him 1841. 
D. T. you/or not king, an ironical expression indicating 
that the speaker thinks he has been offered nothing 
worth thanks. 3. Charles forgot To t.his tale Byron. 
. She might t. herself for what happened 1794. The 
efendant had only himself to t. for it 1885. 
Thankee (jwrjki). 1824. Vulgar colloq. 
for thank ye Thank you. 

Thankful (Jia-qkful), a. OE. [f. Thank 
sb. +-FUL.] 1. Feeling or expressing thanks or 

gratitude; grateful. fa. Worthy of thanks, 
gratitude, or credit ; acceptable, grateful, agree- 
able -x6rx. 

1. The thankfull songe of Anna Covsrdalk x Sam . 
ii. Contents. Live ever in our t. hearts I Dbyuen. 
a. His good success shall be most thankeful to your 
trust 1611. Hence Tha*nkful-ly adit., .ness. 

Tha*nkless, a. 1536. [f. Thank sb. + 

-less.] z. Not moved by or expressing grati- 
tude ; unthankful, ungratefuL Also fig. of 
things 1 Making no return, unresponsive. a. 
Of a task, or the like : Which brings no thanks ; 
receiving or deserving no thanks X547. 3. Un- 

thanked (rare) 1638. 

x. And strictly meditate The thankles Muse Milt. 
a. A thancklesse office and displeasing Savile. 3. To 
..•tend him thanklesse bac.k againe 2638. Hence 
Tha'nkless-ly adv., -ness. 

Tha*nk-o ffering. 1530. [f. Thank sb. 

+ Offering vbl. j£.] In the Levitical law. An 
offering presented as an expression of gratitude 
to God ; hence, an offering or gift made by 
way of thanks or acknowledgement. 
Tha*nksgiver. 1621. [f. as next + Giver.] 
One who gives thanks. 

Thanksgiving (stress var.). 1533. [f. 

thanks , pi. of Thank sb. +■ Giving vbl. sb.] s. 
The giving of thanks ; the expression of thank- 
fulness or gratitude ; esp. the act of giving 
thanks to God. b. A public celebration, with 
religious services, heldas a solemn acknowledge- 
ment of Divine favours ; a day set apart for this 
purpose, spec, in U.S. Thanksgiving Day 1641. 
a. An act or expression of thanks ; esp. a form 
of words, a prayer or religious service used to 
render thanks for Divine benefits 1535. 

1. For all the creatures of God are good, and nothing 
to be refused, yl it be receaued with thankesgeuynge 
Bible (Great) i Tim . iv. 4. a. He hath put a new 
songe in my mouth, cuen a thankesgeuynge vnto oure 
God Covkrdale Ps. xxxix [xl.] 3. General T., the 
first of the forms of t. in the Book of Common Prayer, 
that for the blessings of life in general. 

attrib. . T. day, a day set ajpart for public t. for 
Divine goodness ; sbcc. in the U.S., an annual religious 
and social festival, now appointed by proclamation 
and held on the fourth Thursday of November. 

Tha*nkwO:rthy, a. late MEL Worthy of 
thanks ; deserving gratitude or credit. 

For it is thankeworthye yf a man for conscience to- 
wards god endure grefe, sufferinge wrongfully Tin- 
dale 1 Pet. it 10. Hence Tha’llkwo'rtllily adv. 
Tha’nkwo>rthlness. 

Tha*nk you. late ME. [Aphetic for 1 
thank you.] A phrase used in courteous ac- 
knowledgement of a favour or service, b. as 
sb. An utterance of this phrase 1887. 

She.. said something meant for * N o, thank you * t 
but of which nothing was to be heard but *q* i860. 
Thank-you-ma'am U.S. colloq a hollow or ridge 
in a road. See N.E.D. 

|| Thar (t h ar). 1833. [Native name.] Zool. 
x. The native name in Nepal of a goat-ante- 
lope, Nemorhsedus bubalina, belonging to the 
same genus as the Goral UV. goral ). a. Also 
applied to the Teiir, or Himalayan wild goat 
( Hemitragus jemlaieus) 1896. 

Tharf, a. dial. [OE.] Unleavened ; e. g. 
t.-cake. 

Tharf, thar, v. Obs. exc. So. dial. [Com. 
Teut. pret.-pres.vb.; OE , % pvrfan, pres. Pearf, 
Purfon, pa. Porfte : — OTeut. *Parf-, purb-. ] x. 
intr. To be under a necessity or obligation [to do 
something). 9. impers . It is needful MEL 
Tharm Now dial. [OE. farm , 

pearm : — OTeut. *Parmox, f. Indo-Eur, ablaut 
series *tcr* 1 tor*i tr- to go through.] x. An 
intestine ; chiefly in pi. a. An Intestine as 
cleansed and prepared for some purpose. Also 


in sing., as a substance or material ; catgut for 
fiddle-strings, etc. 1671. 

That (tfet), dent, pron ., adj. % and adv. [In 
OE. }set, nom. and acc. sing, neuter of the 
simple demonstrative pron. and adj. se, sio, 
Pset.J A. Demonstrative Pronoun. Pi. Those. 
I. As simple demonstrative pronoun, s. Denot- 
ing a thing or person pointed out or present, 
or that has just been mentioned or considered. 
9. Used emphatically, instead of repeating a 
previous word or phrase OE. 3 - 1 ° opposition 
to this t esp. in phr. this and (or) that one 
thing and (or) another OE. 4. As quas!-j 4 ., 
with pi. thats 1656. 

x. The errur of Vibicua And t. was this. 1579* 
The more foola they,— that ’s all Ruskin. 4 Bless us , 
cried the Mayor, ‘ what ’s t. ? ' Browning. Who '* t. 
laughing? Thackeray. e. The Moderator is full of 
Rhetorick and Oratory too, t. he is 164a. It was 
necessary. .to act, and L promptly 1833. ‘They 
must be very curious creatures ‘They are t. said 
Humpty Dumpty. L. Carkoi l. 

Phrases. T. ts (more fully/, is to say, t to wit, etc.), 
introducing (or more rarely following) an explanation 
of the preceding word, phrase, or statement (or a modi- 
fying correction of it). That ’j, colloq. used in actual 
or anticipatory commendation, e. g. that 's a good lad, 
that 's a dear. That '$ tight : a formula of approval : 
vulgarly used for ' It is so That 's that, that is the 
end of the matter. All t., that and everything of the 
kind. And all t., and so forth, *t cetera. Not so. . 
ns ail /..not so.. as that amounts to; not quite so.. as 
that For alt t. : see For VII. 4. Like t., of that 
kind or in that manner. After t., m after that time, 
or after that had happened. At 1 . 1 (0) immediately 
after that, upon that; (b) orig. 1 /.S. colloq. ox slang, 
even when that has been taken into consideration! 
estimated at that rate, at that standard, even in that 
capacity, in respect of that, too ^ 1 into the bargain ' 
fiy t., = by that time, or by the time that happened. 
Upon t., with - as or immediately after that was 
said, done, etc. Come out oft. 1 (slang) : clear out I 
Take 1. 1 a phrase used in delivering a blow. 

II. As antecedent pronoun x. As antecedent 
to a relative (pron. or adv. ) expressed or under- 
stood. late M E. 9. With ellipsis of a following 
relative (subj. or obj. of the relative clause) : — 
that person or thing (sc. ' that ’ or * which ') 
Now only where that is demonstrative or em- 
phatic, as in I. 1. 1598. 3. Followed by defining 

words (of or other prep, with a sb., or a pple 
or other vbl. adj.) which serve to qualify or 
particularize that in the manner of a relative 
clause, late ME. 

1. What the Mouth is, to nn Animal f t. the Root is 
to a Plant 1674. Fine Art is t in which the hand, 
the head, and the heart.. go together R ubkin. a. Be 
t, thou know'st thou art, and then thou art As great 
as t. thou fear’st Shaks. 3. So doth their Pearch ex- 
ceed t. of other Countries 1602. T. in the mortar— 
you call it a gum? Browning. 

B. Demonstrative Adjective, x. The simple 
demonstrative used (as adj. in concord with 9 
sb.), to indicate a thing or person either as 
being actually pointed out or present, or as 
having just been mentioned and being thus 
mentally pointed out ME. b. Indicating a 
person or thing assumed to be known, or to 
be known to be such as is stated. Often (esp. 
before a person’s name) implying censure, dis- 
like, or scorn ; hut sometimes commendation 
or admiration. ME. c. Used with a plural sb. 
or numeral, instead of those ; now only with 
plurals treated as singulars (e. g. means, pains) 
or taken in a collective sense ME. 9. In op- 
position to this : prop, denoting the more distant 
of two things, but often vaguely indicating one 
thing as dist. from another ME. 8 - In concord 
with a sb. which is the antecedent to a relative 
(expressed or understood). Often interchange- 
able with the , but usu. more emphatic 147a 
4. Indicating quality or amount! Of that kind 
or degree ; such, so great. Now chiefly arch, 
or dial X450. tg. As neut. sing, of the definite 
article. Obs. (exc. in that ilkx Ilk a. 1 ) -1576. 

x. Almost a yard broad, and twice t. length Walton. 
b. T. Drug-damn ’d Italy Shaks. 1 bate that Andrew 
J ones Wordsw. c. T. ill manners . . I have been often 
guilty of Swift. 3. A manne may save * the man 
that we spake of was here \ or * t. man that we spake 
of was here ' 1532. 4* He blushed to L degree that I 
felt quite shy 1 865. _ 

C. Demonstrative Adverb. To that extent 
or degree; so much, so; esp. with an adv. or 
adj. of quantity, e.g. that far( as far as that), 
that much, that high : more definite than so, as 
indicating the precise amount Now dial, and 
U.S . 1450. 


se (man), a (pass), au (lewd), v (cwt). § (Fr. ch#f). 9 (ev*r). oi (/, eye). # (Fr. eau d $ vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), p (get). 
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I was on my guard for a blow, be was t. passionate 
Dickens. I never liked anything U long [*six weeks] 
Mrs. Stowe. 

That (&&t, tfot\ relative pron, OE. [An 
unstressed and phonetically weakened form of 
prec. used to subordinate one predication to 
another.] The general relative pronoun, re- 
ferring to any antecedent, and used without 
inflexion irrespective of gender, number, and 
case. I. i. Introducing a clause defining or 
restricting the antecedent, and thus completing 
its sense, (The ordinary use ; referring to per- 
sons or things.) b. As obj. of a prep., which 
in this case stands at the end of the relative 
clause ME. a. Introducing a clause stating 
something additional about the antecedent (the 
sense ol the principal clause being complete 
without the relative clause). Now only poet, or 
rhet . ; usu. repl. by who (whom) of persons, 
and which of things. OR. 3. As subj. or obj. 
of the relative clause, with ellipsis of the ante- 
cedent. a. Of things : — (the thing) that, that 
which, what. Now arch • and poet. ; repl. by 
what in prose. OE. b. Of persons: ■■ (the 
person) that, he (or him) that, one that ; pi. 
(persons) that, they (them), or those who. Now 
only after there are and the like. ME. 

1. O thou t. hearest prayer Ps. lxv. a. This is about 
all t. he has to say Jowktt. b. The cuppe t. y shall 
drinke of Tindale Matt . ex. aa. All the cities l 
they came to Judge x xx. 48. a. Smnle foweles inaken 
melodye, T. siepen al the nyght with open eye Chau- 
cer. 3 . a. I earne t. 1 cate t get t. 1 wear© Shaks. 
b. I am L 1 am Exod. iii. 14. 

IL In various special or elliptical construc- 
tions, in some of which that passes into a rela- 
tive or conjunctive adverb. (Cf. That conj.) 
1. After same : occas. — as ME. 9. Preceded 
by a descriptive noun or adj., in a parenthetic 
exclamatory clause (e. g. fool t. he is) : «= As 
B. VI. 3. late ME. 3. In not /. / know, and 
similar expressions 1 — According to what, as 
far as 1460. 4. After the word time, or any sb. 

meaning a point or space of time : At, in, or on 
which ; when OE. 5. Connecting two clauses 
loosely or anacoluthically. the relative or de- 
pendent clause being imperfect (the part omitted 
being suggested by the principal clause). Now 
considered illiterate, late ME. 6. That follow- 
ed by a poss. pron. corresp. to the antecedent 
(e. g. you t. your, the man t. his) is an ancient 
mode of expressing the genitive of the relative 
■» whose. Now dial. 1456. U 7. The relative 
Is very frequently omitted by ellipsis ME. 

1. They say Diana is the same t. the Moon is 169a, 
a. Stand still, true poet U you are ! I know you 
Browning. 3 Nor was he there, t. I know of 1776. 
4. The night t. he went to the play 180a 5. Who 

riseth from a feast With that keene appetite t. he sits 
downe? Shaks. 7. 1 am monarch of all 1 survey 
CowrBR. This is a spray the Bird clung to Browning. 

That (flat, fS^i),conj. OE. [Uses of That 
dem. or rel. pron in which it becomes a mere 
relative or conjunctive particle ; cf. Thk par- 
ticle.] x. Introducing a dependent substantive- 
clause, as subject, object, or other element of 
the principal clause, or as complement of a sb. 
or adj., or in apposition with a sb. therein, b. 
Introducing a clause in apposition to or exem- 
plifying the statement in tne principal clause : 
«= in that, in the fact that. Obs. or arch, (now 
usu. expressed by in with gerund). OE. +c. 
Introducing a sb.-clause as obi. of a preceding 
preposition : — the fact that (rare) -155 7. d. 
In periphrastic construction, following a clause 
of the form it is (was, etc.) + an adv. or advb. 
phr., to which emphasis is given by the peri- 
phrasis OE. e. Introducing an exclamatory 
clause expressing some emotion, usu, (now al- 
ways) sorrow, indignation, or the like. (Now 
usu. with should.) OE. a. Introducing a clause 
expressing the cause, ground, or reason of what 
is stated in the principal clause ME. b. Not 
that . . (elllpt.) : - * I do not say this because . ; 
or * It is not the fac^ that . . ' ; or * One must not 
suppose thAt . . * : see Not adv . 1601. 3. Intro- 
ducing a clause expressing purpose, end, aim, 
or desire OE. b. In exdams. of desire or long- 
ing ME. c. Introducing a clause expressing a 
hypothetical desired result : with vb. in subjunc- 
tive x6ox. 4. Introducing a clause expressing 
the result or consequence of what is stated in 
the principal clause t with verb. usu. in indica- 
tive OE. b. Introducing a clause expressing a 
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fact or a supposition as a consequence attri- 
buted to the cause indicated by the principal 
clause (usu. interrog.) : sometimes nearly ■* in 
consequence of whicn ; or « since, seeing that 
OE. 5. With a negative in the dependent clause 
(the principal clause having also a negative ex- 
pressed or implied) : -» But that, but. (Now 
expressed by without with gerund.) OE, 6. 
Added to relatives or dependent interrogatlves 
(who, which , what, why, etc.). Obs. or arch. 
OE. +b. That alone had formerly the force of 
1 when that ' when \ after hardly , scarcely , 
etc. -1780. 7. Formerly added with conjunctive 

force to various words that are now commonly 
used conjunctively without it; e. g. because, if, 
lest, only, the adv., though , etc. arch, or Obs. 
IVIE. 8. Used (like Fr. que) as a substitute 
instead of repeating a previous conjunction, or 
conjunctive adv. or phr. Now rare or arch. M E. 
lio- The conjunction that is very frequently 
omitted by ellipsis, esp. in sense 1. ME. 

s. This shall be the token, y* I haue sent the Cover- 
dale Exod. iii. 12. The story is as certain as t Dr. 
Dodd was hung Colkridce. D. Thou hast well done, 
t. thou art come Acts x. 33. d. It was because he 
failed to prove this t. his case broke down 1890. e. 
T. a hrotber should Be so perfidious Shaks. a. 1 
wondered L. there was none to vphold Isa. Ixiii. 5. 
Neither should we censure Novalis t. he dries his 
tears Carlyle, b. Where is she staying now? Not 
t. I care. T. Habdy. 3. This is to Advertise all Per- 
sons, L they do not lend her any Mony 1706. b. Oh 
t. those lips had language 1 Cowper. C. 1 would give 
all my goods that it had never happened 1861. 4. He 

was a man of morals so bad L his own relations shrank 
from him Macaulay. A fire, .scorch'd me L I woke 
Tennyson, b. Who is Silvia?..T. all our Swaines 
commend her? Shaks. 5. He never turned in his bed 
during that whole time t. she did not hear Southey. 
6. When t. the poore haue cry’de, Caesar hath wept 
Shake, b. Until just t. we came Cromwell. 8. Al- 
though the rear was attacked . .and t. 50 men .. were 
captured Sir W. Napier. 9. 1 think 1 do Bunyan. 

Thatch Qwetf), sb. late ME. [A late col- 
lateral form of Thack sb., conformed to next.] 
1, Material used in thatching ; straw or the like 
with which roofs are covered ; esp. that actually 
forming a roof, the thatching. b. transf A 
thatched dwelling. Now rare. 1693. a. fig. 
Covering ; often joe. the hair of the head 1633. 
3. Name in the West Indies for several species 
of palm, the leaves of which are used for thatch- 
ing. Also thatch-palm. 1866. 

Thatch Q>aetf)» v. [Com. Teut; OE. fac- 
c(eUn : — OTeuL *jakjan , f. *}akom Thack 
sb. ] tx. irons. To cover. OE. only. a. spec. 
To cover or roof (a house) with straw, reeds, 
palm-leaves, heather, or the like, laid so as to j 
protect from the weather ; also, to cover the top 
of (a rick or wall) in a similar way. late ME. 

3 .jig. To cover as with thatch 1589. 4. Of a 

thing 1 To serve as a covering or roof to ; to 
cover, to roof OE. 5. intr. To do thatching ; 
to thatch houses, late ME, 
a. Many of the churches are thatched with heath 
1774. Hence Tha'tcher, one who thatches. 

Thatching (jiae'tjig), vbl.sb. late ME, [f. 
prec. 4 - -ing K ] The action of Thatch v . ; also 
concr. - Thatch sb. 1, 

Thatness (Cae-tnes). 1643. [f. That 

dem. pron. + -ness.] Philos. The quality or 
condition of being 'that', i.e. of existing as a 
definite thing. 

Thaumato- (Jipmftto), comb, form of Gr* 
Bavfxa , Bavfsar- wonder, marvel. Thanma- 
to*latry [-LATRY], excessive reverence for the 
miraculous or marvellous. Thaumato'logy 
[-logy], an account of miracles; the. descrip- 
tion or discussion of the miraculous, 
Thaumatrope ()>§ , mfttnn»p). 1897. [irreg. 
f. Gr. Oavfta (see prec.) + -rponos turning.] A 
scientific toy illustrating the persistence of 
visual impressions, consisting of a card or disk 
with two different figures drawn upon the two 
sides, which are apparently combined into one 
when the disk is rotated rapidly. 
Thaumaturge ()>5*mAtftidg). 1715. [ad. 
med.L. thaumaturgus (also used), ad. Gr. 
BavfMTovpybs, f. $a u/xar- wonder + -epyos work- 
ing.] A worker of marvels or miracles; a 
wonder-worker. 

Thaumaturgic idgik), a. and sb. 

1680. [f. as prec. + -1C.] A. adj x. That 

works, or has the power of working! miracles 
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or marvels ; wonder-working, a. Of, pertaining 
to, or involving thaumaturgy 1895. B. sb.pl. 
Thaumatu'rgica : feats of magic, conjuring 
tricks 1730. So Thaumatu*rgical a. i6ai. 
Thaumaturgist ( j^mAtftid^ist). 1899. [£, 
Thaumaturgy +-ist.] - Thaumaturge. 

Thaumaturgy 1797. [ad. 

Gr. BavfMTovpyta . f. Thaumato- + -fpyos 
working ; see -y •. J The working of wonders ; 
miracle-working; magic. 

Thaw (J >g), sb. late ME. [f. next.] I. 
The melting of ice and snow after a frost ; the 
condition of the weather caused by the rise of 
temperature above the freezing point 9. transf. 
and fig. 1598. 

x. The frost resolves Into a trickling t Thomson, e. 
That t. Of rigid disapproval into dew Of sympathy 
Browning. 

Thaw (j>o), v. Pa. t and pple. thawed ; 
pa. pple. also tthawn. [OE. jawian, ME 
pawen ; ME. also thowe ; cogn. w. OFris. *th&ia 
(: — *J>awian), OHG. douwen, ON. peyja ; ult 
history unkn.l x. irons. To reduce (a frozen 
substance, as ice or snow) to a liquid state by 
raising its temperature above the freexing point ; 
to melt (a frozen liquid), b .fig. 1591. 9 . intr. 
Of ice, snow, etc. : To pass from a frozen to a 
liquid or semi-liquid state ; to melt under the 
influence of warmth ; esp. by rise of tempera- 
ture after frost ME. b. transf and jig. 160a. 
3. impers. It thaws : said of the cessation of 
frost, when the ice, snow, etc. begin to melt 
ME. 4. irons. To free from the physical effect 
of frost ; to unfreeze 1596. 5. intr. To become 

unfrozen ; to become flexible or limp by rise of 
temperature 1596. 6. fig. a. irons. To soften 

to sympathy or geniality 1582. b. intr. Of a 
person, his manner, etc : To become softened ; 
to throw off coldness and reserve 1598. 

s. b. O, weep fur Adonais/ though our tears T. not 
the frost whicn binds so dear a head 1 Shelley, a. 
b. Haml. 1. ii. 130- 4. Tam. Shr. iv. ». 9. d. a. Tea 
even fails to t. completely their reserve 1883. b. 
Pride of rank., thawed into paternal love 1827. 

Thawless (> 5 *l 6 s), a. 1813. [f. Thaw sb. 
or v. + -less.] That does not thaw ; that never 
thaws. 

Thawy a. 1708. [f. Thaw sb. + 
-Y l .] Characterized by thaw ; of or pertaining 
to a thaw. 

The (fief, cons . Ci, fia ; bef. vowel 61 ; em- 
phatic Cf), dem. adj. (' def article'), [l^ate 
OE. fie, substituted, under the influence of the 
oblique uses and Put That, for OE. se, sto, 
nom. sing, tnasc. and fem. of the demonstr. 
pron. and adj., which is based on two Com. 
Teut. and Indo-Eur. items, sa-, so- and te-, to-, 
repr. by Skr. sa, sa, tat, Gr. <J, 7), t< 5 , Goth, sa, 
sS, Pata, OFris. the, thiu, that, G. der, die, das, 
Du. de, dat, ON. sd, sd, pat, eta] L Referring 
to an individual object (or objects). * Marking 
an object as before mentioned or already known, 
or contextually particularized, x • The ordinary 
use. a. Used before a word denoting time, as 
the time, day, hour, moment : the time (etc.) in 
question, or under consideration ; the time (now 
or then) present OE. b. Used before numerals 
denoting years. (Now only in ref. to certain 
historical events or in expressions denoting a 
particular decade of a century or of a person’s 
life.) ME. 3. Before the name of a uniqueobject, 
or one of which there is only one at a time OE. 
b. With names of rivers ; of mountains, groups 
of islands, or regions, in the plural ; of places or 
mountains, in the sing., now only when felt to 
be descriptive, as the Landis End, the High 
Street, the Matterhorn, or when the has come 
down traditionally, as the Ixnnox, the Merse% 
exceptionally in the Tyrol OE c. With names 
of natural phenomena, seasons, etc.; of the 
points of the compass, as the north, theeast OE. 
4. With a class-name, to indicate the Individual 
example roost familiar to one, or with which 
one is primarily or locally concerned, e.g. the 
King , the Lord Mayor, the Tower ; the Gospel, 
the Epistle (for the day) ME. 5. Formerly with 
names of branches of learning, arts, crafts, 
games, and pursuits. Now chiefly dial. ME. 
0. With names of literary or musical composi- 
tions; also of newspapers and periodicals ME. 
7. Formerly with names of languages; now 
only in consciously elliptical phrases, as from 


d (Get. KMn). l (Fr. prw). a (Gar. Mailer). * (Fr. done), l (cwl). e (e») (thrre). l (a) («w). g (Fr. loins). S (fir, fern, earth). 
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the German (sc. language or original ) 1593. 8. 

With names of diseases, ailments, etc. Now 
more often omitted. OE. g. Elliptically with the 
names of ships, as the [ship) Swift sure, and of 
taverns, as the Mermaid (tavern), theatres, and 
other well-known buildings 1450. 10. Before 

higher titles of rank, as the King, Prince, etc. 
(but not now when followed by the name, as 
King George, Prince Edward , etc.) ; also with 
some courtesy titles, as the Eight Honourable , 
the Reverend , etc. ME. b. With the surnames 
of some Irish and Scottish chiefs of clans, as 
the O’Gorman Mahon, the MacNab r«j6i. c. 
Before names and titles of men ; often m ME. a 
corruption of French de, as in Robert the Bruce , 
the Mortimer , etc. (arch,) ME. d. Before the 
names of well-known singers, actresses, etc., 
after French and Italian usage 1786. zi. spec . 
Used emphatically, in the sense of ’ the pre- 
eminent ' the typical or * the only . . worth 
mentioning * ; the being usu. stressed in speech 
(ISi), and printed in italics 1824. ia. With any 
part of the body of a person previously named 
or indicated, instead of the possessive pronoun ; 
as * he took him by the hand \ i. e. his hand. 
So with heart , soul, used fig , ; also with parts 
of personal attire. ME. b. Used colloq. with 
names of relatives, as the wife, the mater ^ 
my (your) wife, mother 1838. 13. Used before 

names of weights and measures, in stating a 
rate : as (so much) the pound , etc. late M E. 

i. What *■ the matter now T Congreve. The one , 
the other \ see One, Other, a. At the moment, the 
bell rang Dickens. On the morrow 1866. b. Ye have 
heard of s year they call the Forty-five Scott. It was 
In the early eighties {mod,). 3. The sum , the earth, 

the universe, the Almighty, the Saviour, the Bible, the 
Shah, etc. b. The Thames, the Alps, the A sores, 
the ladies . c. The Spring, the day, the night; the 
wind, the cold, etc. 5. The Mathematickes, and the 
Metaphysickes Fall to them Shaks. What was the 
use of my getting you taught the dress-making ? 1894. 
8. The Edinburgh Review Scott. Plato, in the Ti- 
nuBus, gives the fullest account 1845. I.. fell., 

ill of the measles 1671. to. d. The Guiccioli was pre- 
sent Byron, ix. His Commentary.. is still the text- 
book on Corneille 1904. 

* * Marking an object not before mentioned, 
but now identified by a clause, phrase, or word. 
14. Where the object is defined by a relative 
clause, the stands before the object OE. 15* 
Where the object is defined : a. by a following 

E hrase with prep. (esp. of, repr. an OE. genitive) 
IE ; b. by an infinitive phrase with to. late ME 
e. With an object particularised by a pple. 1658. 
16. The stands before a sb. defined by another 
ab. (usu. a proper name) in apposition, as the 
poet Virgil OE b. More usu. the proper name 
precedes, as William the Conqueror OE. 17. 
The is used with a sb. particularised or described 
by an adj. The adj. usu. precedes, but some- 
times follows the sb. : in either case the stands 
first, as the good man, the church militant. OE 
ft. So with proper names of persons or places ; 
e. g. the judicious Hooker OE. o. But when the 
fid], becomes a permanent epithet, the and the 
adj. usu. follow ; e. g. Alfred the Great ; so with 
ordinals following the names of sovereigns or 
popes, as George the Fifth OE. 18. spec. When 
ash. is particularized by a superlative, or by an 
ordinal number, the latter is regularly preceded 
by the OE b. The also stands before the same 
adjs. when used absolutely OE. 

14. The light that never was on sea or land Woaosw. 
15. a. Like the poors Cat i‘ th’ Addage Shajcs. b. 
The power To save th’ Athenian Walls from mine 
bare Milt. c. The privileges accorded, .to the mer- 
chants of the Hanee Towns 1876. 18. This was the 

most vnkindest cut of all Shake b. Your letter of 
Tuesday the 19th 1779. 

IL Referring to a term used generically or 
universally. 1. Before the name of an animal, 
plant, or precious stone, used generically OE 
b. gen,, with the name of anything used as the 
type of its class ; e. g. with the names of musical 
instruments, tools, eta c. Before body, mind, 
soul, or parts, functions, and attributes of these 
OE d. With names of days of the week, 
as on the Monday, i. a. on Monday of any or 
every week, on Mondays generally ME a. 
Before a word of individual meaning used as 
the type of a class of persons OE g. With an 
adj. used absol., usu. denoting an abstract 
notion ; e. g. the beautiful, that which is beauti- 
ful. lata ME. 4. With a sb. in the plural. 
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chiefly the name of a nation, class, or group of 
people, where the — 1 those who are ' ; * the . • 
taken as a whole*. Also with family surnames, 
as 4 the Joneses are of Welsh origin '. ME. 5. 
Before an adj. or pple. having a plural reference 
(usu. of persons), as the poor , those who or such 
as arc poor OE. 

s. Burleigh, .w as of the willow, and not of the oak 
Macaulay. It purrs like the Cat 1854. b. The pen 
is mightier than the sword 183m c. [They] pall on 
the palate Thacksray. a 'Tis the voice of the 
Sluggard Watts. Phr. To act , be, play the man , 
the soldier, etc. *■ to sustain the character of a man, 
a soldier, etc | to do that which is manly, soldier- 
like, etc. 3. A nose inclining to the aquiune Smol- 
lett. 4. The Tarquins were banished from Rome 
1816. 5. How low, bow little are the Proud, How 

indigent the Great I Gray. Thou knowest what 
a thing is Poverty Among the fallen on evil days 
Shelley. 

The to), adv. [OE. M orig. locative 
or instrumental case of the aemonstr. and rel. 
pron. se, slo , jut (see prec.),] 1. Preceding an 
adj. or adv. in the com par. degree, the two words 
forming an advb. phrase modifying the predi- 
cate. (The radical meaning ls 4 in or by that *, 
4 in or by so much *,) a. The ..the .. x by how 
much . by so much ; in what degree • • in that 
degree . [-• L. quo . . eo • ., Gr. toy • . roerov- 

rqt . .] ; denoting proportional dependence 
between the notions expressed by the two 
clauses, each having the + a comparative; one 
the being demonstrative, and the other rela- 
tive in force OE. 

1. Your fav’rite horse Will never look one hair the 
worse Cow per. And if others do not follow their 
example, — the more fools they Ruskin. a. The bells 
must be removed, and the sooner the better X771. 
The less said the sooner mended Kingsley. 

Theandric (J>z,ae*ndrik), a. 16 1 a. [ad. 

eccl. Gr. Beavbpachs, f, BiavSpot god-man ; see 
-ic.J Of or pertaining to both God and man ; 
partaking of both the human and the divine. 
Theanthropic Q^fcnfriypik), a. 165a. [f. 
eccL Gr. Be&vBponros Theanthropos 4- -IC.] 
Pertaining or relating to, having the nature of, 
both God and man ; at once divine and human. 
Theanthropi8m(bf,se*nj)r^piz'm). 1817. [£ 
as prec. + -ism.] i .Theol. The doctrine of the 
union of the divine and human natures, or of the 
manifestation of God as man, in Christ. 9. 
Mythol. The attribution of human nature or cha- 
racter to the gods 2878. So Thea*nthropiat, a 
believer in t. (also attrib. or as adj.), 
t|J Thea-ntliropos. 1635. [a. eccl. Gr. 0sdv- 
Opamos god-man, f. Be&s God 4- ArOptuvos man.] 
A title given to Jesus Christ as being both God 
and man -1730. Hence Tbea*nthropy [ad. 
eccl. Gr. BeavBpanciaX the union of the divine 
and human natures (in Christ). 

Thearchic (J>i|a*ikik), a. 1855. [See next 
and -ic.] Of or pertaining to thearchy, 
Thearchy QwtiLzki). 1643. [ad. eccl. Gr. 
9 eap\ia , f. Beds God 4- -apyia a ruling.] 1. 
The rule or government of God or of a god ; a 
theocracy. a. An order or system of deities 
1839. 

Theatlne (jjpaUin), sb. (a.) 1581. [ad. 

mod.L. Theatinus , f. Teats, ancient name of 
Chieti in Italy ; see -xmb l .] R. C. Ch. A mem- 
ber of a congregation of 4 regular clerks ' 
founded in 1594 by Sb Cajetan m conjunction 
with John Peter Carafla (till then Archbishop 
of Chieti, whence the name, and later Pope 
Paul IV) ; also, a corresponding congregation 
of nuns, founded c 1600. b. as adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Theatines 1693. 

Theatral (ju-itrAl), *• Now rare. 1594. 
[ad. L. theatral is, f. t heat rum ; see -AL.] Of, 
pertaining to, or connected with the theatre ; 
theatrical ; dramatic. 

Theatre (Jw* itw). Also 17 . S. theater* 
late ME, [ad. L. theatrum, a. Gr. Bear paw, a 
place for viewing, esp. a theatre, f. Be&<rBm to 
behold.] z. Gr. and Rom. AnHq. A place con- 
structed In the open air, for viewing dramatic 
plays or other spectacles. *t*b. An amphi- 
theatre-1548. c. A natnral formation or place 
suggesting such a structure 1659. a. In mod. 
use, An edifice specially adapted to dramatic 
represen tations ; a playhouse 1577. +8* transf. 
a. The stage or platform on which a play is 
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acted -1774. b. A theatreful of spectators | 
the audience at a theatre 1600. c Dramatic 
performances as a branch of art, or as an institu- 
tion ; the drama x668. d. Dramatic works col- 
lectively 1640. 4. A temporary platform, dais, 
or other raised stage, for any public ceremony 
1517. 5. A room or hall fitted with tiers of 

rising seats facing the platform, lecturer's table, 
ete. for lectures, scientific demonstrations, etc. 
1613. S.fig Something represented asa theatre 
in relation to a course of action performed or a 
spectacle displayed 1581. b. A place where 
some motion proceeds ; the scene of action 16x5. 
fj. A book giving a * view ' or * conspectus ’ of 
some subject ; a text-book -1704. 

1. High towers, fa! re temples, goodly theaters Spen- 
ser. 0. In Jura is a far retiring L of rising terraces 
Ruskik. a. Patent t., a t. established or licensed by 
royal letters patent. Picture t. ? a hall in which cine- 
matographic pictures are exhibited. 3. C. Good (etc.) 
t., used predic. of a play, scene, etc., of specified di&< 
made quality, or that produces a good (etc.) effect on 
the stage. 6. A L on which he might display his 
great qualities 1769. b. The T. of a Civil War 1780. 

Comb.: b-goer. one who frequents theatres 1 so 
-going sb. and adj. 

Theatric (Jw,ge*trik), a. 1656. [ad. late L. 
theatricus , ad. Gr, Bear paths, f. Biarpov Thea- 
tre ; see -Ic. ] x. — next 1. 1706. b. Resem- 
bling a theatre or amphitheatre in shape or 
formation 1764. a. Suggestive of the theatre ; 
stagy 1656. 

*. b. Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side. 
Woods over woods in gay b pride GoldsM. 
Theatrical (jujse trikil), a. and sb. 1558. 
[f. as prec. + -AL.J A. adj. x. Pertaining to or 
connected with the theatre, or with scenic repre- 
sentations. 9. That 4 plays a part that simu- 
lates, or is simulated ; artificial, affected, as- 
sumed 1649. 8* Extravagantly or irrelevantly 

histrionic ; 1 stagy * ; showy, spectacular 1709. 

1. He. .joins a t company 1905. 3. His T. Mannev 
of making Love 1709. 

B. sb. x, pi. The performance of stage plays ; 
dramatic performance by amateurs (amateur 
theatricals ), occas in a private house (private 
theatricals). Also fig. doings of a theatrical 
character; 4 acting *, pretence. 1657 a. pL Stage 
matters 18x5. a- A professional actor 1859. 
Hence Thca'tricalism, t. style or character ; 
* staginess \ Thea; trica * lity , theatricalness 
an instance of this* Thoa*tric&My adv., -nees 

Theatricalize (Jw^srtrikllaiz). v. 1778. 
[f. prec. 4--IZE.1 x. trans . To make or render 
theatrical, e. intr. a. To act on the stage, b. 
To attend or frequent theatrical perfoamances* 
1794* 

Theatro- JrfjK'tr*), comb, form of 

Gr. Biarpow Theatre, as in Theatro'cracy, 
absolute power exercised by the ancient Athe- 
nian democracy, as exhibited at their assemblies 
In the theatre. The&>tropho‘bia [-phobia], 
horror of theatres and theatre-going. 

Theave, thaive Q»fv t pAv). local. 1465* 
[Origin unlcn. 1 A female sheep of a particular 
age ; usu. applied to a ewe of the first or second 
year that has not yet borne a lamb. 

Thebaic (j>*br«’ik), afi 1687. [ad. L, 
Thebaicus, ad. Gr. ttydateds, i. GQBoa, 8^ 
Thebes.] Of or pertaining to the ancient city 
of Thebes on the Nile, formerly a centre of 
Egyptian civilization ; spec, noting the Sahfdic 
version of the Bible. 

T. marble \ stone, the syenite of Thebes and Upper 
Egypt. 

TbebaHc, a* 1746. [f. as prec., in ret 
to the fact that Egypt is a chief source of the 
opium of commerce.] Pharm. Chew Of or 
derived from opium; t, extract, tincture, 
laudanum. SoThebatne (>rbr,ta, ela) [-ink *], 
a highly poisonous alkaloid, Ci»H b NO„ ob- 
tained from opium. 

Thobald Q>r b^,id) f a. and sb. 1707. fad* 
Gr. ByAofr, L. Thebais, -id-.] A* adj 
Pertaining to Thebes; usu. B. sb. the territory 
belonging to (a) Egyptian, or (b) Boeotian 
Thebes ; the name of certain poems, esp. that 
of Statins relating to Boeotian Thebes. 
Theban OPhftn),* and late ME [ad* 
L. Thebanus, {. Tktbee, Gr. Thebes.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to Thebei, capital of 
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anelent Boeotia in Greece. a. — Thebaic a . 1 
1645. 

*. T. drug?, opium or laudanum. T. jw, the 
Egyptian year of 365$ days. 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Boeotian 
Thebes, a Boeotian, late ME. 
lie talks a word with this same lerned T. Shaks. 

HTbeca (tf-kfl). PL thee® (Km). 166a. 
[L., ad. Gr. 04*7 case.] i. A receptacle, a 
cell a. Bot. A part of a plant serving as a 
receptacle ; a sac, cell, or capsule ; spec. (a) an 
anther cell, containing pollen ; (b) a vessel con- 
taining spores in various cryptogamous plants, 
as the capsule of a moss, the sporangium of a 
fern, etc, 1676. g, Zool. and Anat. A case or 
Sheath enclosing some organ or parts as (a) 
the horny case of an insect pupa; [b) the loose 
sheath investing the spinal cord ; (c) a cup-like 
or tubular structure in corals, containing a 
polyp 1665. Hence The'cal a . of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of a t. The ‘cate a. having 
a t., sheathed. 

Thec l a tl (jieridfin), a. 1884. [f. mod.L. 

Thecla, generic name 4 -AN.] Ent. Belonging 
to the genus Theda of butterflies, comprising 
the Hair-streaks. 

Theco- CJjfkd), erron. theca-, comb, form 
of Gr. Orjierf case, receptacle. 

Thecoda'ctylefGr. £oxtv A ov digit) a., having thick 
toes whose transverse scales furnish a sheath for the 
daw, as in soma lizards 1 sb. a gecko of this type ; so 
Thecoda'ctylous a. The'codont [Gr. o6ovc, oBovr- 
tooth] a., of or belonging to the Thecodontes, an extinct 
family of saurians having the teeth fixed in sockets in 
the jaw-bone 1 sb., a saurian having this character. 
The'cophoro [-more], (a) a surface or receptacle 
bearing a theca or thecae 1 (b) Gynofhoks t. Theco- 
ao'mate, The>co«oma*tous [Gr. owfu body] mips., 
belonging to the Thscosemata, a group of pteropods 
having the body sheathed in a mantle-skirt. The'CO- 
Spore .a spore produced in a theca, an ascosporvt 
hence Theco'lporoum a., having thecospores. 

Thd d&nsant (t/ dansah). 1845. [F.] An 
afternoon dance at which tea is served. 

Thee (tii, tii, til), pen. pron. [(1) OE. acc. 
dec, Oeh, later 01 . pt* — OTeut. *bch e , pre-Tcut. 
*tege ; cf. L. te, Gr. ai, Doric ri. (a) OE. dat. 
(later also acc.) tii, pit — OTeut. */"»P re_ Teut. 
*tes.'\ 1. The objective case of the pronoun 

Thou, repr. the OE. accusative and dative, a. 
Reflexive : — thyself OE. b. After some intr. 
vbs. of motion and posture ; esp. sit 1593- 3 * 

Used as nom., instead of Mow. (Often dial, 
and. in recent times, usu. by Quakers, esp. with 
vb. in 3rd pers. sing.) late ME. 4. As sb. a. 
The person or * self* of the individual addressed 
1600. b. The word itself as used in addressing 
a person ; esp. In phr. thee and thou 1694. 

1. They haue not refused the, hut me Coverdale 
1 Sam. vilL 7. 1 haue. .Told thee no lye*, made thee 

no miatakings Shaks. To thee 1 call Milt. a. Get 
thee behinde me, Satan Riblk (Gcnev.) Matt. xvi. 33. 
Thou wilt ncuer get thee a husband, if thou be so 
Shrewd of thy tongue Shaks. b. Sit thee by our 
side Shake 3. How agrees the Diuell and thee about 
thy Soule? Shaks. Friend, thee isn't wanted here 
185a. 4. a. That *s for thy selfc to breed an other 

thee Shako, b. The Thee and Thou of the Quakers 
Longf. 

fThee, vfl [OE. flats, fiion, contr. from 
•plhtiu OTeut. *pinx~, earlier *Pcnx-(*P<*nx-, 
— Indo-Eur. root tenh. 1 intr . To grow ; 
to thrive, prosper ( arch, in i6tn c. use) -1573* 
b. In imprecations and asseverations -1800. 

He can not t. Skelton. b. Full ill mought they 
both 1. 1586. 

Thee (81). »•* 1663. [f. Thee/hw*.] trans. 
and intr . (or absol. ). To use the pronoun 4 thee ' 
to a person t see Thou v. 

Though I Thee Thee and Thou Thee, I am no 
Quaker 166a. 

Theft Oeft). [OE. (yiS.) pie/ 9 , Don- 
WS. piofti, later Pioft : — OTeut. +p*utip&, l 
+P*ubo THIEF 4- suffix -iPa * L. 1 iiatem ; see 
-Th 1 b, -T * b.] x« The action of a thief; the 
felonious taking away of the personal goods of 
another ; larceny ; also, with a and pi., an in- 
stance of this. b. concr. That which is or has 
been stolen; the proceeds of thieving. Now 

"luYf the thafte be founde in his hande alyue..he 
•hall restore double Twaus Exed. xxu. 4* 
Theft-boot, -bote, Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
iorig. thefibott, f. thef Thief 4 * bote Boot sb.*] 
The taking of some payment from a thief to 
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secure him from legal prosecution ; either the 
receiving back by the owner of the stolen goods 
or of some compensation, or the taking of a 
bribe by a person who ought to have brought 
the thief to justice. 

Thegn (Jtfn). Hist. 1848. A form used 
by some recent historians to represent the OE. 
pegn Thane (sense 3), to distinguish the Anglo- 
Saxon from the Scottish use of Thane (sense 
4), made familiar by Shakspere. Hence The’gn- 
hood* the condition or position of a t. ; the 
order of thegns ; thegns collectively. 

Theine (]>rain). 1838. [f. mod.L. Visa 

Tea 4 --INE 5 .] Chzm. A vegetable alkaloid, 
orig. thought to be a principle peculiar to tea, 
but found to be identical with Caffeine. 

Their (tie**), pass. pron. and a. ME. [a. 
ON. peir\r)a, genit. pi. of demonstrative sd, 
sit, Pat ( — OE. se, sio , pset) the, used in ON. 
also as pL of qrd pers. pron.] x. Of, belong- 
ing or pertaining to them ; also refl ., of or be- 
longing to themselves, b. obj. genit . Of (for, 
to) them 1553. c. Coupled with genit. pi. of 
all , bo, both s +/. a Her, /. bey re, t. bother fobs.) ; 
also all t. both , both /., each of t. (arch.): 
meaning * of all of them, of both or each of 
them * ME, 9. Used of a thing with which a 
number of persons have to do, or which is 
assumed to be the common possession of a 
class 1785. 8- Often used in relation to a singu- 
lar sb. or pronoun denoting a person, after each, 
every, either, neither, no one , every one , etc. 
Also so used instead of ' his or her , when the 
gender is inclusive or uncertain. (Regarded as 
ungrammatical.) ME. fa. After a sb. (usu. a 
proper name), instead of the genitive inflexion. 
-168 x. fi. As antecedent to a following rela- 
tive. (Now usu. avoided.) 1574. 

1. Vereley I saye vnto you they have there rewarde 
T indale Matt. vi. 5. D. Shalf. .quite from off the 
earth t. memory be route ? Sr snake. C. Saying thus 
in all t. hearings Puttknham. a. All those who 
love t. Devon 1005. 3. A person can't help t, birth 

Thackeray. Its enough to drive anyone out of t. 
senses G. R. Shaw. 4. An answer to the parliament 
of England t. declaration 164s. 3. Under t. obedience 
whome God hath set oucr us 1579. 

Theirs (tfcvjz), poss.prxm. ME. [Inform 
a double possessive, L Their 4- -es (cf. hers, ours, 
etc.). Of northern origin.] The form of Their 
used when no sb. follows, i.e. either absoL or 
predic. : That or those belonging to them. b. 
Of theirs, late ME. -fx. Used instead of Their 
(rare] -1774- 

Their’s not to make reply, Their *■ not to reason 
why, Their's but to do and die Tennyson. b. An 
old acquaintance of t. i8?i. c. Upon the importation 
. .into t. or our country Mae v ell. 

Theism 1 0>fT7, r nO. 1678. [f. Gr. $t 6 s god 
4- -ISM.J a. gen. Belief in a deity or deities, as 
opp. to atheism, b. Belief in one god, as opp. 
to polytheism or pantheism. c. Belief in the 
existence of God, with denial of revelation j =- 
Deism, d. esp. Belief in one God as creator and 
supreme ruler of the universe, without denial of 
revelation ; in this use dist. from deism. 

Theism* Q>riz’m). l886 * [f. mod.L. thea 
Tea + -ism.] Path. A morbid condition cha- 
racterized by headache, sleeplessness, and pal- 
pitation of the heart, caused by excessive tea- 
drinking. 

Theist (Jurist). 1 66a. [f. Gr. 0 * 6 s god + 
-1ST.] One who holds the doctrine of theism : 
in earlier use - Deist ; in later use, esp. as 
dist. from this. Hence Thei'stic, «•?. adjs. of or 
pertaining to theists or theism ; -ly adv, 

Thelytokoos Ofli-t^kBs), a. 1877. [f. Gr. 
0 tj\vt 6 kos bearing females 4- -OU8.] Z00L Pro- 
ducing only female offspring, as the partheno- 
genctic females of some species: opp. to 
arrenotokous. So Thelytoky, the production 
of females in parthenogenesis. 

Them (tiem, C&n), pers, pron. [M E.feim, 
peym, a. ON. Peim to those, to them, dat. pi. 
of sd, sd, pat, pi, Ptir They ; properly a dat. 
form which was early used as a direct obj. 
The northern tham(e represents the eauhralent 
OE. pdm, P*m. See N.E.D.1 L Personal 
pronoun. 1. As pronoun of the third person 
plural, objective, direct and indirect (accus. and 
dab) of They. Also as antecedent pron. fol- 
lowed by relative or prepositional phrase, and 
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having then a demonstrative function, equiva- 
lent to those but less emphatic, b. Sometimes 
indefinitely, as obj. case of They I. 3. colloq. 
or dial, a. Often used for 1 him or her refers 
ring to a singular person whose sex is not 
stated, or to anybody , nobody , somebody, whoever , 
etc. X749, (Cf. Their 3.) 3. Used for the 

nominative they. a. As antecedent or demons, 
pron. : ■=> Those. Now only dial, or illiterate . 
1489. b. As pers. pron. after than, as, and in 
the predicate after the vb. to be. Common 
colloq but considered grammatically incorrect 

i6s t 

s. T. that honour me, I wil honour Bible (Genev.) 
x Sam. ii. 30. To show L wbat they are to under- 
stand 1779. Too solemn for the comic touches in L 
Tennyson, a. Nobody else, .has so little toplaguet. 
1853. 3. b. It was not t we wanted 1845. 

II. As reflexive pron. — themselves. 

They haue made L a molten calfe Covkedalx Exod. 
xxx iL 8. 

UI. As demonstr. adj. — Those. Now only 
dial, or illiterate 1596. 

It was a rare rise we got out of t chaps Thackbba* 
T. ribbons of yours cost a trifle, Kitty S. Lovxa. 

Thema (Jrml). PI. themata (]»*mfltA)l 
rare. 1531. [See Theme.] • Theme sb. 1 , 4, 5. 

Thematic (J>Anae'tik), a. 1861. [ad. Gr. 
Oefiartiebs, f. $i /«z Theme; see -IC.J Of or 
pin-taining to a theme or themes, x. Of or per- 
taining to a subject or topic of discourse or 
writing (rare) 1871 a. Mus. Of, pertaining to, 
or constituting themes or subjects (see Theme 
4) ; relating to themes and their contrapuntal 
development 1864. 8- Gram. Of or pertaining 

to the theme or stem-form of a word : see 
Theme 5. 1861. 

s. T. catalogue, index, summary , ona containing 
the opening themes or passages of musical pieces. 
3. T. vowel, a vowel which comes between the root 
and the inflexion in a vb. or sb., ax the o and « in 
re. So Thema*tical a., -ly adv. 

Theme ()>ftn), sb. [M£. time. a. OF. *teme | 
in theme conformed to L. thema , a. Gr. Bipa 
proposition, f. Be-, root of riBircu to put, set, 
place, lay down.] 1. The subject of discourse, 
discussion, conversation, meditation, or com- 
position ; a topic. +b. transfl A subject treated 
by action (instead of by discourse, etc.) ; hence, 
matter, subject of or for specified action, feeling, 
etc. -1806. +c. Logic. That which is the sub- 
ject of thought -1795. +a. spec. The text of a 

sermon ; also, a proposition to be discussed 
-1618. 8- An exercise written on a given sub- 

ject, esp. a school essay. (The usual term in 
Jesuit schools.) 1545. 4. Mus. The principal 

melody, plainsong, or canto fermo in a contra- 
puntal piece ; hence, any one of the principal 
melodies or motives in a sonata, symphony, 
etc. ; also, a simple tune on which variations 
are constructed 1674. 6- Philo l . The inflexional 
base or stem of a word, consisting of the * root* 
with modification or addition ; thus in Gr. 
AciVcif, the root is Anr, the present theme or 
stem Afiir- ; in rlxvov, the root is nn, the theme 
rcffvo- 1530. 6. Astral. The disposition of the 

heavenly bodies at a particular time, as at the 
moment of a person's birth 1659. 7. A nc. Hist. 
Each of the twenty-nine provinces into which 
the Byzantine empire was divided 1788. 

x. My t. in alwey oon and euere was Radix maloram 
est Cupiditas Chaucre. Hit Highness's notorious 
treachery.. the t. of all the public dispatches Wel- 
lington. b. I must play my theame Shaks. An 
infallible Theame of endlesse troubles Srs T. Hssbesi, 
3. The theain of a Grammar lad Milt. Hence 
Theme V. tram , to furnish with a t. or subject. 

||Tbemi8 (Jw-mis, )>f mis). 1656. [a. Gr. 
el/its.] 1. Name of the ancient Greek goddess 
of law and justice ; hence, Law or 1 ustice per- 
sonified. e. Name of the twenty-fourth 01 the 
asteroids 1886. 

Themselves (Cemscrivz), pron, pi. ME. 
[The original construction was nom., aco. hi, 
hio self * , dat. heom selfum, whence ME. hem- 
selve{n. In 14th c. this was superseded In 
north. diaL by Paim stifle, Paim selven. Them* 
seifs , themselves appears c 1500, and became the 
standard form c 1 540. ] L Emphatic. ■■ Those 
very persons or things, x. Standing lb apposi- 
tion with the pron. they (rarely them), or wlths 
sb., or adj. used aubac a. Used alone for em- 
phasis as a simple nominative, arch. ME. ta 
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To be /. t to be In their normal condition of 
mind, body, or behaviour 1698. 3. As em- 

phatic objective. Now chiefly as object of a 
preposition, late ME. 

1. Music>paper (which they mostly ruled themselves) 
T. Hardy, a. To remember how t. sate in fear of their 

E croons Swift. 3. You are one of t* you know — 
liddlemaa of that Ilk Scott. 

H. Reflexive : — L. sibi, se ; F r. se, sot : G. sick. 
1, As direct obj. (acc.), indirect obj. (dat.), or 
object of a preposition ME. a. In concord with 
a sing. pron. or sb. denoting a person, in 
cases where the meaning implies more than 
one, as when the sb. is qualified by a distribu- 
tive, or refers to either sex 1 — himself or her- 
self 1464. (Cf. Their 3.) 

z. They.. made themselues aprons Gen. iii. 7. Not 
to make fools of t. 1779. a. Every one likes to keep 
it to t. as long as they can 187 4. 

111. From the 14th c. there has been a ten- 
dency to treat self as a sb. ( person, per- 
sonality), and substitute their for them, (In 
literary Eng. this has place only where an adj. 
intervenes, as their own, sweet , very selves .) 

Liking it well their selues Ascham. They theirselves 
Stumbled and fell *836. 

Then (ffcn), adv. (con/., adf., sb.') [OE. 
Panne, psenne, pontte , ME, jenne , fan, pen ; 
advb. formations from the demons, root Pa-\ 
cf. That, The. See also Than conj . ] I. 
Demonstrative adv. of time. z. At that time. 
Referring to a specified time, past or future : 
(opp. to Now I. 1.) b. At the time defined by a 
relative or other clause (with vb. In pres, tense) 
ME. a. Now and at one time and at an- 
other, at various times, at intervals, occasionally. 
Now . . then . at one time • . at another 
time. ME. 

s. History, as It was t. written Buckle. Phr. T. 
and there , at that precise lime and place ; immediately 
and on the spot \ also there and t. b. Yse which 
disHolueth, t. when it vanisheth away 1567. a. Res- 
tive, now sullen, L in boisterous revolt 1894. 

H. Of sequence in time, order, consequence, 
Incidence, inference. 1. At the moment imme- 
diately following the action, etc. just spoken of ; 
upon that, thereupon, directly after that ; also, 
next, after that, afterwards, subsequently (often 
in contrast to first) OE. b. In the next place, 
next (in a series of any kind, or esp. in order of 
narration) ; beyond that, more than that. In 
addition, besides ME. a. In that case; in 
those circumstances; if that be (or were) the 
fact ; if so ; when that happens. Often correl. 
to if or when . OE. b. But /. . . : but, that being 
so; but at the same time; but on the other 
hand, but: introducing a statement (rarely a 
phrase) in some way contrasted with or limiting 
the preceding 1445. 8- (As a particle of infer- 

ence, often unemphatic or enclitic.) That being 
the case ; since that is so ; on that account ; 
therefore, consequently, as may be inferred ; so. 
Now t , : see Now II. b. OE. 

s. First we Fast, and L we Feast Sri den. b. And 
t. she had such a fine head of hair C. Bronte, a. 
Suppose you.. had never a farthing but of your own 
getting 1 where would you be t. ? Miss Burney. What 
Lf (ellipt.) what happens (or would happen) in that 
case ? What of that T b. Pope knew next to no Greek, 
but. t. he did not work upon the Greek text Biheell. 
3. Well t, take a good heart, and counterfeit to be 
a man Shaks. 

tUL As relative or conjunctive adv. of time: 
At the time that ; when -1440. 

IV. As sb. or adj, 1. Preceded by a prep., as 
by, since , till, etc. (~ by, etc. that time) ME. 
a. That time ; the time referred to (esp. a past 
time) : often contrasted with now 1549. 3, a. 

In sense z, followed by a pple. or adj. forming 
an adj. phrase, as the t. existing system — the 
system then existing Z653. b. attrlb , or as adj. 
That existed or was so at that time; tfut . ruler 
-* the ruler that then was X584. 

z. Till t. who knew The force of those dire Arms? 
Milt. By t. that l by the time that t ellipt. by t. (as 
relative), by the time (arch, or dial.) f By t. he bad 
folded and addressed it, she returned Readr. a. The 
tyme is tourned : t, was t., and now is now 154^ 
Thenad Own-, J>rnsed), adv. 1803. [f. 

Thenar +-ad\ see Dextrad adv.~\ Anal . To- 
wards the thenal aspect. 

Then-a-days (6e'nAd£iz), adv. rare. x688. 
[f. Then adv. after nowadays. ] In those days, 
at that (past) time. 


Thenal (]>rn&l), a, 2803. [f. next 4* -al.] 
Anat, Of or pertaining to the thenar. 

Thenar ()>rn4i). 167a. [mod.L., a. Gr. 

Olvap palm of the hand, sole or flat of the foot.] 
Anat, The ball of muscle at the base of the 
thumb ; the palm of the hand ; the sole of the 
foot. Also attrib. or as adj, 1857. 

T. muscles , the muscles which form the eminence, 
the ball at the base of the thumb. 

Thenardite (>en&udait, ten-). 184a. [f. 

name of L. J. Thinard . French chemist; see 
-ite *.] Min. Anhydrous sodium sulphate oc- 
curring in white or brown translucent crystals. 

Thence (tSens) , adv, [ME. jannes , jennet , 
f. Thknne adv., with aavb. genitive suffix -es, 
-s. Spelt thence to preserve the breath sound 
of s when final inflexional s became (z).] 1. 

From that place; from there. (Now chiefly 
literary.) b. Preceded by redundant from . late 
ME. a. At a place distant or away from there ; 
distant ; absent. Now chiefly in stating dis- 
tance. ME. 8. From that time or date. Mostly 
vtnhfrom. Now rare or Obs, late ME. 4. From 
that, as a source, origin, or cause ; from those 
premisses or data; therefrom. Also preceded 
by f om. 1653. 

1. If Sion hill Delight thee more.. I t. Invoke thy 
Aid Milt. b. Homeward iromt. by easy stages Geo. 
Eliot. 3. From t. down to the present day 1751. 4. 
It would t. follow, that [etc.] 1796. 

Thenceforth (tfenS|f5»j j>, tfenS|flVjJ>), adv. 
late ME. [orig. two words.] z. From that 
time onward. Also with from . a. From that 
place or point onward {rare) 1449. 

s. From thence forthe sought Pilate meanes to loose 
hym Tindale John. xix. sa. 

Thenceforward, adv. 1457. [orig. two 
words.] ■= prec. Also with from. So tThence- 
fo*rwarda adv . -1727. 

Thence- from, adv. arch. x6i8. [Inver- 
sion of from thence .] From that place or source ; 
thence. 

fThenne, then, adv. [OE. janon(e,jonan, 
f. stem pa - of dem. That.] — Thence -1450. 

Theo- (]>io), or, bef. a vowel, the-, repr. 
Gr. stem of 0*ut God ; in many compounds 
adopted from, or formed on the analogy of, i 
Greek, or from Greek (rarely Latin or other) 
elements. 

Theoce*ntric a., centring or centred In God 1 
having God as its centre. Theochri'stic [Gr. 0 to~ 
XPtn-roc] a., anointed by God. The' 0 ,ptilloso‘- 
phic a., that applies philosophy to theology. 

||Theobroma (JwtfbrJu-mA). 1760. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. 0*6r god + fipwpa food.] Bot. A 
genus of low trees, of which one species, T. 
Cacao , a native of tropical America, is the source 
of cocoa and chocolate. Hence Theobro'mic 
a. Chem . in theobromie acid , ob- 

tained from cacao-butter. Theobromine (pto- 
brju*main), a bitter volatile alkaloid, C 7 HgN 4 0 9 , 
resembling caffeine, contained in the seeds of 
the cacao tree. 

Theocracy (J>i,p*krisi). z6aa. [ad. Gr. 
OeoKparta ; see Theo- and Ckacy.] A form 
of government in which God for a deity) is 
recognized as the king or immediate ruler, and 
his laws are taken as the statute-book of the 
kingdom, these laws being usu. administered 
by a priestly order as his ministers and agents ; 
hence (loosely) a system of government by a 
sacerdotal order, claiming a divine commission ; 

I also, a state so governed t esp. applied to the 
commonwealth of Israel from the exodus to the 
election of Saul as king. b. transf A priestly 
order or religious body exercising political or 
civil power z8a5. 

Theocrasy (>rp,1cr^s«I, J>/,p*krfisi). 1816. 
[ad. Gr. 0*o*paoia, £ 0* 6s god + updo it ming- 
ling; see -Y *.] Anc. Myth, A mingling of 
various deities or divine attributes into one 
personality ; also, a mixture of the worship of 
different deities. 

Theocrat (J>fvkr«t). 1827. [£, next ; see 
-crat.] z. One who rules in a theocracy as 
the representative of the Deity ; a divine or 
deified ruler, a. An advocate of theocracy 
J ®43» 

Theocratic 0 >frkrsetilc), a. 2741* [& Gr. 
0*o* pari* Theocracy + -ic.] Of, pertaining 


to, or of the nature of theocracy. So Theo* 
cra’tical a. 1690, -ly adv . 

Theodicy (J*V*disi). 1797, [ad. F. Thio- 
dicie , title of a work of Leibnitz (2710), f. Gr. 0*6 1 
God + liter] justice.] The, or a vindication of the 
divine attributes, esp. justice and holiness, in 
respect to the existence of evil ; a writing, doc- 
trine, or theory intended to * justify the ways 
of God to men '. 

Theodolite (}iV*ddIoit). I 57 1 * [Origin 

unkn.] A portable surveying instrument, orig. 
for measuring horizontal angles, and consisting 
essentially of a planisphere or horizontal 
graduated circular plate, with an alidad or 
index bearing sights ; subsequently variously 
elaborated with a telescope instead of sights, a 
compass, level, vernier, micrometer, and other 
accessories, and now often with the addition of 
a vertical circle or arc for the measurement of 
angles of altitude or depression. Hence Theodo- 
11‘tie a, of, pertaining to, done, or made with a t. 

Theodosian (k*Vd£u*sian, -d^u-Ji&n), a . and 
sb. 1765. [f. the name Theodosius ; see -AN. ] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to one named Theodo- 
sius ; esp. to the Roman emperor Theodosius II 
(a. d. 408-450). 

T . code, a collection of laws made by direction of 
Theodosius II, ami published A. i>. 438. 

B. sb. 1. A follower of Theodosius, a rheto- 
rician of Alexandria, who became (a.d. 535) the 
leader of a division of the Monophysites 1788. 
a. A member of a sect founded by Theodosius, 
a Russian monk i860. 

Theogony (J>i,pg6ni). 161a. [ad. Gr. 
Btoyovla generation or birth of the gods, f. 0*6s 
+ -7 ovla a begetting.] The generation of the 
gods ; esp. an account or theory, or the belief or 
study, of the genealogy or birth of the deities 
of heathen mythology. Hence Theogo'nlc a. 
of, pertaining to, of the nature of t. Theo*go- 
nist, one who is versed in or treats of t. Tbeo*- 
gonism, a system or theory of t. 

Theolatry ()>i>*12Ltri). 1806. [ad. Gr. 
BtoKarptia ; see -latry. ] The worship of a 
deity or deities. 


Theologal OiV’lbgftl), a - » nd 1484. 

[a. F. thiolo^al, f. Gr.-L. theologus theologian ; 
see -AL.J *f\A. adj. in t. virtues ; see Theolo- 
gical a. z. -1610. B. sb. K. C. Ch. A lecturer 
on theology and Holy Scripture attached to a 
cathedral or collegiate church. Also called theo- 
logies and, more usually, canon theologian 1638 

Theologaster Of^lSgarstaj). z6ai. [a. 
mod.L. (Luther Z518), f. theologus theologian; 
see -ASTER.] A shallow or paltry theologian \ 
a smatterer or pretender in theology. 

Theologer (JnVI&Is 3 - 1 )* Now ran. 2588. 
[f. stem of Gr.-L. theologus + -ER 1 ; see -loger. ] 
■* next (but now with less implication of scholar- 
ship). a. In ref. to Christianity or other mono- 
theistic religions, b. In ref. to pagan religions 
x6oo. 

Theologian Oi^du d^ifin). 1483. [a. F, 

thiologien , f. thiologie or L. theologia ; subseq 
assim. to L. spelling ; see -logian.] One who 
is versed in theology ; spec, one who makes a 
study or profession of theology; a divine, b. 
— prec. b {rare) 2603. c. Canon t. (R. C. Ch.) 

« Theologal B. 1885. 

The common gloas of Theologians Milton. 

Theologic (pidlp‘dgik),a. {sb.) 2477. [ ftd * 

F. thdologique , ad. L. theologic us, a. Gr. 0 *oKo- 
yt*6t, f. 0*o\oyia Theology.] i. m next a. 
fa. -* next z. -1637. tB. absol. as sb. (pi. ) Theo- 
logical matters. Young. 

Theological a. (sb.) 2484. 

[ad. med L. theologic ahs , f. L, theological (see 
prec.) 4- -a Us -AL ; see -ic al.] 2. Of or pertain- 
ing to the word of God, I.e. the Bible ; scrip- 
tural ; in t. virtues [virtu tes theological, applied 
to faith, hope, and charity (z Cor. xiii. xo), as 
dist. from the four cardinal virtues of Flato 
and the Stoics, a. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of theology ; treating of theology 2603. 

a. The abolition of all t. testa 1904. 

B. sb. ti. pi. The theological virtues -260a 
fa. pi. Theological matters or principles -17 74* 
8* A man trained at a theological college x866. 
Hence Theologically adv. in a t. manner; 
from a t point of view ; as regard* theology. 
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Theologidan (Jx'dlixlgi'jfcn). Now rare. 
1560. |f. L. theologicus + -IAN ; see -ICIAN.] 

— Theologian. 

Theologloo- TJwiflp'dgiko), comb, form from 
Gr. 0eo\oyi*6 s theological ; 1 theologically-, 
theological and • • ' : as in t. -metaphysical. 

Theologism Q>/,^* 16 clgiz f m). 1867. [f. 

next; see -ism.] The action or product of 
theologizing; theological speculation or system: 
usu. in a derogatory sense. 

Theologist (J>/V 15 dsist). 1638. [ad. med. 
L. theologista (Luther), agent-n. f. theologizare 
Theologize ; see -ist.] A professed theolo- 
gian. a. — Thkologer b. Now rare. b. — 
Thkologer a. 1641. c. In derogatory sense 
xooo. 

Theologize (JwV* 15 d^iz), v. 1649. [In 
sense z, ad. med. L. theologizare , f. tkeologia ; see 
•ke. In 2, perh. formed directly from theology . | 
1. intr. To play the theologian ; to speculate in 
theology 1656. 9. trans . To render theological ; 
to conform to theology ; to treat theologically 
1649. 

1. My Design, which is not to T. in Philosophy 
x66a. Hence Tneo’logizer, a theologer. 

Theologo- (Jj/'i/i’logo), comb, form repr. Gr. 
Beo\6yo* a theologian ; as in t.-inqui»ito*rial a.. 
Of or pertaining to a theological inquisitor. 

Theologue (]>*^pg). late M E. [ad. L. theo- 
logus , a. Gr. BeoK6yos t f. Beds God + Keyeiv to 
discourse ; see -LOGUE. Before the 17th c. only 
Sc.] i. —Theologian. Now rare. 9. [prob. 
after G. theolog.] A theological studenL U.S. 
colloq. 1663. 

Theology ()>* rfrISdsi). late ME. [a. F. thJo- 
logie, ad. L. theologia, a. Gr. Beo\oyia t f. Be o- 
Xdyos ; see prec. and -logy.] The study or 
science which treats of God, His nature and 
attributes, and His relations with man and the 
universe ; ‘ the science of things divine * (Hook- 
er) ; divinity, b. A particular theological sys- 
tem or theory 1669. c. Applied to pagan or 
non-Christian systems 1662. 

Peter Lombard, the founder of systematic t. In the 
twelfth century 1837. Dogmatic /„ t. as authori- 
tatively held and taught by the church; a scientific 
statement of Christian dogma. Natural t. based 
upon reasoning from natural facts apart from revel a> 
tion. Pastoral t. } that branch of t. which deals with 
religious truth in its relation to the spiritual needs of 
men, and the * cure of souls b. Latest development 
of * New T.' 1907. 

Theomachy ()>i>*m&ki). 1570. [ad. Gr. 
Btopa\ia 9 f. Beds god + fighting.] +i. 

A striving or warring against God ; opposition 
to the will of God -1690. 9. A battle or strife 

among the gods : esp. in ref. to that narrated 
in Homer’s Iliad 1858. Hence Theo'machist, 
one who fights against God. 

Theomancy (JuVrosensi). 1651. [ad. Gr. 
Beopavreia spirit of prophecy, f. Beds + pavrela ; 
see -MANCY.] A kind of divination drawn from 
the responses of oracles or the predictions of 
sibyls and others supposed to be immediately 
inspired by some divinity. 

Theomorphic a. 1870. [f. 

Gr. Bedpoptyos of divine form (f. 6e6s + pdp<prf) 
+ -IC.] Having the form or likeness of God ; 
of or pertaining to theomorphism. So Theo- 
moTphiam* the doctrine that man has the form 
or likeness of God. 

Theopaschite O'oparskait). 1585. [ad. 
eccl. L. theopaschita , ad. Gr. Beomi(Tx^ T V s t £ 
Beds god + wd<rx tiv to suffer ; see -ITE 1 x a.] 
Bccl. Hist. A member of a Monophysite sect 
of the 6th c.» who held that the divine nature of 
Christ suffered on the Cross. 

Theopatbetic (JuhipftJ^ tik), a. 1748. [f. 
next, after pathetic.) Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by theopathy. So Theopa'thic a. 

Theopathv QuVpAW. 1748. [f. Theo- 

4 * -PATHY.] Sympathetic passive feeling excited 
by the contemplation of God ; susceptibility to 
this feeling j sensitiveness or responsiveness to 
divine influence ; pious sentiment* 
Thao p ha n y Qfcflni). 2633* 

phania, a. Gr. Bewpiveta and 0*o<p4via (neut. 
pi.), f. 0 «<$r + <palr hv to show ; see -phany.] A 
manifestation or appearance of God or a god 
toman. 


Theophilanthropist (>/>fil*nJ>rJpist). 
*797* [f. Theo- + Philanthropist, after F. 
thiophilanthrope , erron. employed to express 
' loving God and man A member of a sect 
of Deists which appeared in France in 1796. So 
The:ophila*nthropism — next. 
Therophila-nttiropy. 1798. [a* F. MA* 

philanthropic, intended to express • love to God 
and man * ; cf. prec.] The deistic system of the 
theophilanthropists, based on a belief in the 
existence of God and in the immortality of 
the soul. 

UTheophobia 1870. [f. T heo- 

+ -PHOBIA.] Anxious fear of God; dread of 
divine anger. So Theo’phobist, one who is 
affected with t 

Theopneust Q>f'0pni£st), a . 1647. [ad. 

Gr. Be dnvevoros, f. Beds god + -wevoros in- 
spired, f. stem nvev- of irveiv to breathe, blow.] 
Divinely inspired. So Theopneu'stic a. in same 
sense. Theopneu'sty, || Theopncu atia, divine 
inspiration. 

Theor (pppj). Also in L. form theo a ras* 
1847. [ad. Gr. Becopds spectator, envoy ; see 
Theory a .] Gr. Antiq. An ambassador or en- 
voy sent on behalf of a state, esp. to consult an 
oracle or perform a religious rite. 

Theorbo 1605. [ad. F. tiorbe 9 

thiorbe , ad. It. tiorba * a kind of musicall instru- 
ment used among countrie people' (Florio) ; 
origin unkn.] A large kind of lute with a double 
neck and two sets of tuning-pegs, the lower 
holding the melody strings and the upper the 
bass strings ; much in vogue in the 17th c. 
Hence Theo*rbist, a player on the t. 
Theorem (Ju’Sriim), sb. 1551. [ad. late L. 
theorema , a. Gr. Bedjpsjpa, f. Beojpeiv to look at, 
inspect. Perh. directly a. F. thlorlme .] A uni- 
versal or general proposition or statement, not 
self-evident (thus dist. from an Axiom), but 
demonstrable by argument (in the strict sense, 
by necessary reasoning) ; * a demonstrable 
theoretical judgement '. a. In Mathematics 
and Physics ; spec, in Geometry, a proposition 
embodying merely something to be proved, as 
dist. from a Problem, which embodies some- 
thing to be done. b. gen. t or in ref. to any 
particular science or technical subject 1597. 

a. Geometrical theorems grew out of empirical 
methods H. Spencer, b. The .. peaceful Theoremes 
of. .a holy Religion Jer. Taylor. Hence The*orem 
v . trans. to express in or by means of a L 

Theorematic ^>1 6r6mre-tik) f ff. 1656. [ad. 

Gr. Biw pm panted* } f. Bedjprjpar- THEOREM + 
hkos -IC.J Pertaining to, by means of, or of 
the nature of a theorem. So tTheorem&'tical 
a., -ly adv . tTheore*mic a. 

Theoretic (p&re'tik), a. (sb.) 1656. [ad. 
late L. theorelicus, a. Gr. BeojpTjrinds , f. Becjprj- 
rds 9 {. Becopetv to look at, inspect.] fi. Specula- 
tive -1700. 9. (tr. Gr. BecoprjTt/cds in Aristotle.) 

Contemplative, as opp. to active or practical 
(irpaKTucos). rare. 1907. 3. ■= Theoretical 

a, 2 b. 1661. b. Of persons, their minds, etc. : 
Versed in or proceeding by the scientific theory 
of the subject : opp. to empirical ; also, Given 
to theories; speculative; theorizing: sometimes 
opp. \a practical 1727. 

3. 1 soon reduced myT. Knowledge to Practice 1773. 
Plots which cannot be executed : which are mostly t. 
Carlyle. b. Distinguished. .as a t. and practical 
farmer Geo. Eliot. 

B. sb. Usu. pi. Theory (as opp. to practic , 
practice) ; theoretical matters 1656. 
Theoretical Qrfore-tiU&l), a. (sb.) 1616. 

[f. as prec. + -al ; see -ical. J 1 1 * Contempla- 
tive -1623. a. Of, pertaining or relating to 
theory ; of the nature of or consisting in theory. 
Often opp. to practical. x6£2. b. That is such 
according to theory ; ideal, hypothetical z8a6. 
3. a. Of the mind or intellectual faculties: 
Having the power of forming theories ; specula- 
tive 1659. b. Of persons : Addicted to theory ; 
constructing or dealing with theories ; specula- 
tive 284a B. sb. (pi.) Theoretical points or 
matters i860. 

e. These observations agree with the t. deductions 
Doubts have been thrown on this prin- 
L writers Daewul Hence Thoore*ti- 

Of’joe’riA). ran. 2590. [a. Gr. 


x86o. 3* b. 

ciple only by 
cally adv. 

II Theoria 


Bewpia."] fx. Contemplation, survey. Mar- 
lowe. 9. The perception of beauty regarded 
as a moral faculty : dist. from sesthesis. Ruskin. 
Theoric (J»f6rik\ sb. and a. 1 [Late ME. 
thcorique, a. OF. theor ique , prob. repr. a mcrt.L. 
*theorica, Gr. Beo/purfj . J A. sb. x. ® Theory 1 
3 b, c, 4 : chietly in sense 3 b. Obs. or arch. +b. 
pi. Theories : theoretical statements or notions ; 
theory -1661. +9. A mechanical device theo- 

retically representing or explaining a natural 
phenomenon -1657. +3. A man devoted to 

contemplation or speculation ; a member of a 
contemplative sect of Essenes -1798. 

x. Ss that the Art and Practique part of Life, Must 
be the Mistress* to this Theorique Shakb. 

+B. adj. — Theoretical a. -1804. So 
+Theo*rical a., -ly adv. 

Theoric ( )>*',?' rik), a.2 1727. [ad. Gr. 
Betupiieds pertaining to spectacles, f. Btwpia 
viewing.] Gr. Antiq. Pertaining to or connected 
with public spectacles, religious functions, and 
solemn embassies t applied esp. to a fund pro- 
vided for these purposes from the public treasury 
at Athens. 

Theorician (J>/ori-Jlin). 1841. [f. (after 

F. thioricien ) on Theoric sb. +-IAN.] A holder 
of a theory ; — Theorist. 

||Theoricon 0>f,o* rik£n\ 1898. [a. Gr. 

BewpiK&v neut. of Bewpiicbs TllEOKIC a. a ] Gr. 
Antiq. The theoric fund in ancient Athens. 
Theorist (>r6rist). 1594. [f. Theory + 
- 1 ST.] l. An adept in the theory (as dist. from 
the practice) of a subject. Often with mixture 
of sense 2. 9. One who theorizes ; a theoretical 

investigator or writer ; one who holds or main- 
tains a theory ; occas., a framer or maintainer 
of a mere hypothesis or speculation 1646. 

s. It [gravitation] is lately demonstrated .. by that 
very excellent and divine t. Mr. Isaac Newton 169a. 

Theorize (Jirfiraiz), v. 1638. [f. as prec. 

+ -ize.] 1 . intr. To form or construct theories. 
9. trans. To construct a theory of or about 18.48. 
b. To suppose, or assume, in the way of theory 
1838. c. To bring into or out of some condition 
theoretically 18^3. 

a. [Mechanics] theorizes the forces and motions of 
the manses: [Chemistry] the intimate structure of each 
1848. Hence The*Oxiza*tion, the action of theoris- 
ing. The*orizer, one who theorizes. 

Theory! Q>r 5 ri). 1597. [ad. late L. 
theoria , eL.Gr.Bteopla viewing, a sight, spectacle, 
abstr. sb. U Be wpbs ( : — *Beaopos) spectator, f . 
stem Be o- of 0«a<r0cu.] ti. Mental view, con- 
templation -1710. 9. A conception or mental 

scheme of something to be done, or of the 
method of doing it ; a systematic statement of 
rules or principles to be followed 1597. 3. A 

scheme or system of ideas or statements held 
as an explanation or account of a group of 
facts or phenomena; a hypothesis that has 
been confirmed or established by observation 
or experiment, and is propounded or accepted 
as accounting for the known facts ; a statement 
of what are held to be the general laws, princi- 
ples, or causes of something known or observed 
1638. b* That department of an art or techni- 
cal subject which consists in the knowledge or 
statement of the facts on which it depends, or 
of its principles or methods, as dist. from the 
practice of it 16x3* c. A systematic statement 
of the general principles or laws of some branch 
of mathematics ; a set of theorems forming a 
connected system: as the t. of equations , of 
numbers 1799. 4* Without article: Systematic 
conception or statement of the principles of 
something ; abstract knowledge, or the formu- 
lation of it : often used as implying more or less 
unsupported hypothesis: dist. from or opp. to 
practice 1624. 5. In loose or general sense : A 

hypothesis proposed as an explanation ; hence, 
a mere hypothesis, speculation, conjecture ; an 
idea or set of ideas about something ; an indi- 
vidual view or notion 1799. 

x. Nor can I thinke I have the true T. of death 
when I contemplate a skull, or behold a Skeleton with 
those vulgar imaginations it casts upon us Sir T. 
Browne, a The t. of the old Government of IndSk 
was one which could not be defended Bright. 3 
Were a t. open to no objection it would cease to be a 
t., and would become a law 1850. The Copemican L, 
which placed the sun in the centre of our system 
1879. b. Logic being concerned with the t. of R«a* 
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aoning *8*7. 4. Theorie without Practice will 

but for little 1693. 5. Whether I am right in the t. 

or not,.. the fact is as I state It Burke. 

Theory 2 (Jw,5e*ri). 1849. [ad. Gr. Bswpla , 
in a specialized sense.] Gr. Antiq . A body of 
theors sent by a state to perform some religious 
rite or duty ; a solemn legation. 

Theosoph (JtfVyf). i8aa. [ — F. th/o- 
sophe , ad. med.L. theosoph us , a. late Gr. 0 €u<ro(pos, 
f. 0 * 6 s God + <ro<p 6 s wise, j One who pursues 
Theosophy (sense 1). 

Theosopher (\n\p-sJfoi). 1647. [f. Theo- 
sophy + -er 1 .] — Theosopiust. (Applied 
spec, to Jacob Boehme, * the Teutonic TV, and 
his followers.! . 

Theosophic a. 1649. [f. as 

prec. + -1C.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of theosophy ; versed in theosophy. So Theo- 
BO'pbic&l a. theosophic ; also, of or belonging 
to Theosophy (sense a) 164a; -ly adv, 
Theosophism (J>/^ sJfiz ra). 1791. [f. as 
Theosoph + -ism.] The theory and practice 
of theosophy ; theosophizing. 

Theosopnist 1569. [f. as 

{ >rec. ¥ -1ST.] 1. One who professes or believes 

n Theosophy (in sense 1). a. With specific 
ref. to Boehme. b. gen. 1814. a. A professor 
or adherent of Theosophy (in sense a) ; a 
member of the Theosophical Society ; name of 
a magazine, the organ of that society 1881. 

s. b. The u is one who gives you a theory of God, or 
of the works of God, which has not reason, but an ia 
spiration of his own for its basis 1656. Hence Theo' 
a o phi ‘Stic, -al ad/s. of the nature of or pertaining 
to a t. or theosophy. 

Theosophize v. 1846. [f. 

prec. + -ize.] intr. To practise or pretend to 
theosophy ; to reason or discourse theosoplu- 
cally. 

Theosophy Owjp s^fi)- 1650. [ad. med.L. 
theosoph ia, a. late Gr. 0 e oao<pia 9 f. 0 t 6 trofos 
Theosoph.] i. Any system of speculation 
which bases the knowledge of nature upon that 
of the divine nature : often with ref. to Boehme. 
a. Applied to a system of recent origin, resem- 
bling the above in its claim to a knowledge of 
nature profounder than is obtained from em- 
pirical science, and contained in an esoteric 
tradition of which the doctrines of the various 
historical religions are held to be only the 
exoteric expression. Sometimes called Esoteric 
Buddhism. x88i. 

s. The Ancient, reall Theosophic of the Hebrew 
and Egyptians 1656. a. T. has no code of morals, 
being n&elf the embodiment of the highest morality 
Mrs. B esa nt. 

Theotechnv Oretekni). 1858. [f. Gr. 
$*os god + r tx*i) art-] The introduction of 
divine or supernatural beings in the construction 
of a drama or epic ; such beings collectively. 

|| Theotokos Q* ( ?'t6kgs). 1874. [a. Gr. 

icorotfot adj. f. 0 § 6 t God + - tokos bringing 
forth, f. stem re*-, to*- of tIktuv to bear, j A 
title of the Virgin Maiy as * Mother of God ' ; 
- Dei par A. 

Tbeow, thew 1 . Now only Hist, or arch . 
f OE J>icw, /Cow, fto, masc. : — OTeut. *pewon \ 
beside OE. Pern v fern.] A slave, bondman, 
thrall H ence The(o) w’dom, slavery, bondage, 
thraldom ( Obs. exc. Hist.). 

-ther, suffix , repr. nit. Indo-Eur. compar. 
suffix -Zero-, as in Further ; cf. After. 
jjTberapeutae OerApi«*tf), sb. pi. z68r. 
[ecd. L.. a. Gr. 0 epavevral servants, atten- 
dants.] A sect of Jewish mystics residing in 
Egypt in the first century A. D., described in a 
book attributed to Philo. 

Tberapeutlc (>erApiA*tik),i 3 . 1541. [In 
sense l, ad. mod.L. therapeutic a. Gr. 0 *pa- 
wtvrurfj (sc. Wxpi?) the art of healing, fern, 
sing, of $§pamvTttc&s; see next. In sense a 
absol. uses of the adj.] x. That branch of 
medicine which is concerned with the remedial 
treatment of disease ; the art of healing. Now 
usu. in pi. Therapeutics. a. a. A curative 
agent, b. A medical man. 2849. 
Therapeutic, a. 1646. [In sense 1, ad. 
mod.L. therapeutic us, a. Gr. Sepamvruthfy f. 
f«wirnrr^T, f. $*pawtinw to treat medically, t 
0 ipa\l>, $€pan- attendant In sense a, f. Thera- 


peuta.] z. Of or pertaining to the healing of 
disease, a. Of or pertaining to thoTherapeutac 
1681. So Therapen'tical a. (in sense x) 1605 ; 
-ly adv . 

Therapeutist (Jierftpifl-tist). 1816. [i. 

Therapeutic sb. + -ist.] One skilled In 
therapeutics ; a physician. 

Therapy (>eTipi). 1846. [ad. mod.L. 
therapies, a. Gr. 09 paireta healing.] The medical 
treatment of disease; curative medical treat- 
ment. 

There (Be»i f unstressed fSS r, flax), adv. (sb.) 
OE. Peer, )>lr ; f. demons, stem pre-Teut. 
to- (see The).] I. As demonstrative adv. x. In 
or at that place; in the place (country, region, 
etc.) pointed to, indicated, or referred to, and 
away from the speaker; the opposite of here. 
a. Appended, unstressed, to the name of a 
person or thing to whose presence attention is 
called : — who or that is there, whom or which 
you see there 1590. b. As a brusque mode of 
address to a person or persons in the place or 
direction indicated 1 — you (that are) there 
1596. c. Emphatically appended to the demon- 
strative that. dial, and vulgar. 174a. 8* Point- 
ing to something as present to the sight or per- 
ception, chiefly in there is. there are \ also calling 
attention to something offered (often absoL) 
1535. b. Pointing out a person or object with 
approval or commendation, or the contrary. 
Also in anticipatory commendation of the person 
addressed. 1595. 4. Used unemphatically to 

introduce a sentence or clause in which, for the | 
sake of emphasis or preparing the hearer, the 
verb comes before its subject, as /. comes a time 
when , etc., /. was heard a rumbling noise, 
breathes there the man . . t OE, b. esp. with 
the verb to be OE. c. (esp. with to be) as virtual 
antecedent of a rel. pron. («. g. there are who say 
. . ) arch, late ME. 5. At that point or stage in 
action, proceeding, speech, or thought ; former- 
ly sometimes referring to what immediately 
precedes or follows: at that juncture ; on that ; 
on that occasion; then, late ME. 6. a. In 
that thing, matter, or business ; in that fact or 
circumstance ; in that respect, as to that, late 
ME. b. Referring to something said or done: 
In those words, in that act 1596. 7. Used in- 

teijectionally, usu. to point (in a tone of vexa- 
tion, derision, satisfaction, etc.) to some fact, 
condition, or consummation, presented to the 
sight or mind 1535. 8. To that place: now 

taking inordinary use the place of Thither OE. 

z. I have walked t M but have never walked thither 
Cowpkr. T. rolls the deep where grew the tree Ten* 
nyron. a. Hand me that book t., please {mod.), b. 
Silence t., boe 1 1596. Ball yon L 1659. 3. T. is my 
hand, You shall be as a Father, to my Youth Shaks. 
There ’s for you, dear Sir 1 1742. T. was that lazy Mr. 
Lethbridge lounging in the doorway 1890. b. There 's 
a Word for a Lady s Mouth 1 Richardson. Have a 
cup of tea, there T s a good soul Dickens. There '■ 
glory for you 1 1 L. Carroll 4. Lurk L no hearts 
that throb with secret pain? Byron. b. For many 
Miles about There *s scarce a Bush Shakr. C. T. was 
no kny^t knewe from whens he came Malory, s 
T. we are at this instant 1647. And thereat) an end. 
and that is the end of the matter t 4 and that '» all * 
(Obs. or arch.). 6. a. Thy luliet is aliue, ..T, art 
thou happy Shake T. is where the Japanese differ 
from us 2896. b. You have me t. 1 (mod. collof.). 7. 
T. I I have put my foot in it I Mas. Carlyle 8* 
T and back, to that place and back again. To get t. 
(colloq. or slang) : see G*r v. V. 1 b. 

fIZ. As a relative or conjunctive adverb, z. 
j In, on, at, or into which place ; ■* Where -1594. 
9. In the very case or circumstances in which ; 
where on the other band, or on the oontrary ; 
whereas, while, -late ME. 

t. It had been better for hym to haue taryed t he 
was Ld. Burners. 

HL as sb. That place ; the (or a) place yonder 
1588. 

He left t. last night (mod.). 

Phrases. To be A, to be at or Inthe place in question ; 
to be present or at hand. To be alt A tcolloq,), to 
have all one's (acuities or wits about one 1 to be smart 
or on the elert j hence, not all /. * not quite right in 
the bead. T. and then , et that precise place and 
time 1 on the spot, forthwith. More and here, t., 
and everywhere neither here nor t. : tee Haas adv. 
7*. or thereabouts, primarily lathe literal sease 1 hence 
also m that or very nearly that (amount)! approxi- 
mately. T. ho (or she) goes. A you, they, fA u pri- 
marily literal 1 but It also calls attention to the way 
in which a person foot on, acts, talks, etc* nso. ex- 


pressing surprise or disapproval T.you aoo / (coDoq.) 
la) «* t. you go It (b) m L it is for you, t. you have it, 
the thing is done. 

Thereabout (8e*rfiban*t v Ce»*r4baut), adv. 
[OE. Ptbr ab titan, two words ; see There and 
About.] i. -» next x. a. a. About or some- 
where near a specified time or date. b. About 
a stated number, quantity, size, space of time, 
etc. ; very nearly so ; approximately so. (Chiefly 
after or.) ME 3. About, concerning, or with 
reference to that matter or business. Now arch. 
or rare. ME 

1. Quartered in the different villages t. 1864. % 

What wol ye dyne ? I wul go ther-abouto. Cmauckb. 

Tbereaboirta, adv. late ME. [f. prec, 
with advb. nr. Now more freq. than prec. in 
senses z and a.l x . About, or in the neighbour- 
hood of, that place ; in the district, region, etc., 
round about there, b. Jig. About that ; near to 
that state or action. Oos. or rare. 1606. a. ■ 
prec. a a, b. late ME +8. — prec. 3. -1657. 

1. It is the beat hornet.. .in abroad street 1707. h 
Ant. 4 CL in. x. *9. a. In three hours, or t. Dx Fan 
From the year »66o or L Huxley. 

Thereafter (fcwftaj), adv. [OE }mr 
after, two words ; see There and After.] x. 
After that In time, order, or sequence ; sub- 
sequently ; afterwards. (Now somewhat for- 
mal) fa* Conformably thereto, accordingly 
-1727. 

a. t T. as, according aa t That. Madam, is t as they 
be Gay. f 7 V> be t., to be conformable or agreeable 
thereto. So Therea'fterw&rd (rare) m sense x. 
Thereagainst (ffwige-nst, -fig#*nst), adm 
Now arch, late ME. [if- There + again es, 
Against prep.] 1. Against or in opposition to 
that. fa. As a set-off thereto; contrariwise | 
on the other side -1558. 8- In pressure or im- 

pact against that 1863. 

x. Remedy provided there-againatbyan Act of Par- 
liament 1647. 

Thereanent (Bc*rine-nt), adv. Orig. and 
chiefly Sc. and north. ME. [orig. two words. 
There and Anknt prep.] About, concerning, 
or in reference to that matter, business, etc. | 
relating thereto. 

Thereat (Cewt), adv. Wove formal or 
arch. [OE ptkrut, two words ; see There and 
At. ] 1. At the place, meeting, etc. mentioned ; 

there. b. Expressing attachment to a thing 
x 566. a. On the occasion or occurrence of that, 
thereupon, because of that ME. 

x. Many there be which goo yn there att Tiwdalb 
Matt. vii. 13. a. T. the feead his gnashing teeth did 
grate Sfekskb. 

Therebesi'de, adv. Now only arch, and 
poet. ME [orig. two words ; see There and 
Beside prep.] By the side of that ; next to 
that; nearby. 

Thereby (ffe»ibai% Cce-ibai), adv. [OE 
Pdsrbi, 1 . pmr There + H By prep.] 1. Bv that} 
by means of, or because of, that ; through that 
a. Betide, adjacent to, or near that. Now arch. 
and dial. ME. +8- Besides, together with, or 
in addition to that -1500. 4. Sc. In ref. to a 

number or quantity Very nearly so 1557. 8- 

T. hangs a tale ; see Tale sb. a. 

s. For fear of having my attention distracted.. and 
of my L losing my bearings 1896. a. The twelve foua- 
taioes of Klim, and the seventy Palmee that grew t. 
1641. 

Therefore (Oe**j^i). therefor 
adv. (jJ.) [Early ME. porfort, here fore, f. OE 
ptr- There + fort, OE. andearlv ME col- 
lateral form of for\ see Fore adv. and prop.] I 
[Now stressed and usu. spelt therefor 

for distinction from II.) formal or arch. For 
that (thinp , act, etc.) ; for that, for It, b. By 
reason of that ; for that reason, on that ac- 
count ME. 

The love I had therefor Morris, b. They would 
ell be.. healthier men therefor HAwnioaiva. 

XL (Now always spelt therefore, and stressed 
fifr’sfps.) In conseauence or that ; that being 
so ; as a result or inference from what has been 
stated ; consequently. Formerly sometimes war 
emphatic - Then II, 3. late ME. 

Things obscure ere not t. teered Bkkkrxjt. 

B. as sb. The word 1 therefore * as marldnff 8 
conclusion j aa expressed conclusion or Infer- 
ence 1641. 

Let him first answer our Tkor ef orsst and wee vil 
quickly answer his Wherefores 1641. 
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THEREFROM 

Therefrom (Oe»ifrp*m), adv. arch, or for - 
ptal ME. [orlg. two words.] From that; 
from that place ; away from there. 

They took their name t. xyaS. 

Therein (tJe*rim), adv. Now formal \ arch.. 
Or dial. [OE. P&rtn, f. There + In prep . ] 
x. In that place or (material) thing, b. In or 
during that time X530. a. In that affair or mat- 
ter ; in that thing, circumstance, or particular 
ME. g. Into that place or (material) thing ME. 
4. T. &*fter, t. befoTe, t u*nder, ^ after, before, 
below in that document, statute, etc. (Usu. 
written as single words.) 1818. 

s. The compame of the worlde, and all y* dwell 
therin Covudalr Pm. zxhr, a 3. Smell to a Spunge 
dipt thcre-in Wesley. 

Thereinto (0e*ri*ntu% adv. arch . ME. [f. 
There + Into.] x. Into that place, matter, 
oondition, etc. fa. ■■ prec. a. -1676. 

1. Let not them.. enter t. Luke xxL au 

Theren em (Cewinfcs). rare. 1674. [f. 
There 4- -ness.] The quality or condition of 
being there ; existence in a defined place. (Usu. 
opp. to hereness.) 

Thereof (Ce*ipv, stress variable ; fffltqrf). 
Now formalist arch. [OE./thr of\ see There 
and Of .1 i. Of that or it. b. - of it , as obj. 
gen. ME. c. — of it, its, as possess, gen. late 
ME. a. From or out of that as source or origin 
ME. 

1. Men makes heroff gude glasae 1400. b. Dis- 
burse the iummfl, on the receti t. Shaks. C. The 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen t. a Kings ia. is. 
9 Much more good t. shall spring Milt. 

Thereon (Ce-Tpm ,t$C9'Tfm),adv. 'Now formal 
or arch. [OE. piron, f. }Jer There + On prep . ] 
x. Of position 2 On or upon that or it. 9. Of 
motion or direction : On or upon that or it ; 
onto that ME. 8- — Thereupon a. ME. 

1. If t. you relye. I'll take my leaue. Shaks. To 
C onfer with him t. 1786. a. His hands L to lay 1887. 
3. I care not greatly what succeed L 1618. 

Thereout (Ce*rou*t), adv. [OE. pmnide ; 
see There and Out.] z. Outside of that place, 
etc. ; without. Now rare. 9. Out of doors ; in 
the open. Now Sc. MEL Q, From or out of 
that (it, them), as source or origin; thence. 
arch, late ME. 

3. As oft as he drank L 1871. 

Thereover (tJeerJu-vai), adv. arch. [OE. 
P&roftr ; see There and Over prep .] x. Over 
or above that, in position (or in transit ; also hi 
charge, rank, number, or amount). a. fig. In 
reference to that (which is under consideration 
or observation, or is the object of occupation, 
discourse, or attention) 1535. 

1. In a dark bloe kirtla was he clad, And a grey 
cloak t. Mourns. a. 1 . .came oft in pared of death 
therouer, tyll 1 was delyuered from it Covkxdalk 
Sect us. xxxiv. za. 

Therethrough (tt&ifrii-), adv. arch. [Early 
ME.J*r/«rA; see THERE and THROUGH/rzg. ] 
x. Of plaoei Through that, it, or them. a. By 
means, or by reason, of that ; thereby ME. 

t. To make L a navigable passage 1394. a. Winning 
tenown and fame 1. 1894. 

Thereto (tteaitd*, fSevitu), adv. Now for- 
mal or arch. [OE .Her id, pdrtd ; see There 
and To prep.] 1. To that place, thing, affair, 
etc. s. (Belonging, pertinent, suitable, need- 
ful) to that matter or thing; (according) there- 
with ; for that matter, purpose, etc. OE. 8* In 
addition to that ; besides, also, moreover. Now 
arch, and poet. OE. 

1. He makelh it a grsmen Image, and falleth downe 
t iso. xliv. ij. a Nothing more is needful t. 1748. 
1. Hir mouth fol smal, and tber to soft* and reed 
Crauck*. 

Theretofore (ff«*jj,tuf8**i), adv. Now for- 
mal. [ME. Per tofore ; see There and Tofore 
adv.) Before that time ; previously to that 
Thereunder (ffenvndai), adv. Now for- 
mal fOtt. Pmrmnder; see There and Under 
prep.') x . Under that or it 5 below or beneath 
that. a. Under that title, heading, etc. ; under 
the provisions, or by the authority, of that 1617. 

a Royalties paid t. were to be paid to the publishers 
S0o8» 

Thereunto (Bfintmt*, tfeawntu), adv. 
Bttth. [ME., f. These 4 Unto/t*^.] t.Untoor 
to that place : unto that thing, matter, subject, 
ate. fa. - Thereto 3. -1678. 

Tbsteupon (ffengprn, Pe^Tffryn), adv, 
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[In ME. two (or three) words.] x. Upon that 
or it (of position or motion), arch, or formal. 
9. Upon that (in time or order) ; on that being 
done or said ; (directly) after that ME. b. On 
that ground; in consequence of that, arch . 
I 534« 3- On that subject or matter; with 

reference to that (it, them), arch, or formal. 
late ME. 

z. The Goods and Merchandizes laden t. 1716. a. 
For the purposes of the argument and the decision 
following t. 1891. b. CW, Err. v. i. 388. 

Therewith (SeaiwiS, Ce®iwij>), adv. Now 
formal or arch. [OE./dr wif, )teru>i8, f. pder 
There + 7 vi 0 With prep.] 1. With that (or 
those) as accompaniment, adjunct, etc.; to- 
gether or in company with that b. In addition 
to that ; besides ME. c. With that (word, act, 
or occurrence) ; that being said or done ; there- 
at, thereupon, forthwith, late ME 9. With 
that as instrument ; by means of that ME. b. 
With that as cause or occasion ; on account of 
or because of that ; in consequence of that 1440. 

s. Every person connected 1. 1886. b. Pagett, M.P., 
was a liar, and a fluent liar t. Kipling. a. If you 
bathe the affected Part t. 1725. b. T. affrayd 1 ranne 
away Spknskh. 

Therewithal adv. arch . MEL 

[Orig. two words, Thf.rk and Withal adv.] 
1. prec. x, xb. a, - prec. z c. ME. t3* — 
prec. a. -1656. 

1. Giue her that Ring, and therewithall This letter 
Shaks. a. And t. to cover his intent A cause he found 
into the Town to go Woaosw. 

Therewithin(Ce®JwiCi'n),m/i;. arch. [Early 
MEL per wipinnen, zvipinne ,J Within or into 
that place ; within there. 

Theriac (}T»"risek), sb. (a.) arch. 1440. 
[a. late L. theriaca, theriace (med.L. theriacum), 
a. Gr. Bijpicuri) (dr ri Soots ) , $Tjptaxdv (jpdppajtov ) , 
fem. and neut. of Brjpt(u<6s pertaining to wild 
beasts or poisonous reptiles, f. Brjpiov f dim of 
Bijp.] An antidote to poison, esp. to the bite of 
a venomous serpent. B. adj. Theriacal 1440. 
Hence Theriacal (jursi'fik&l) a. pertaining to or 
of the nature of t. ; antidotal. 

Thericlean (]>eriklr&n), a. 169a. [f. L. 

T fur ic lens , a. Gr. QypU\tios made by Thericles, 
a famous Corinthian potter; see -an .1 Of 
Thericles ; of the form or kind made by Theri- 
cles, as a cup. 

Therio- (jn*ri*), bef. a vowel theri- (Jffzri), 
repr. Gr. Brjpio-, comb, form of Brjpiov, dim. of 
frfjp wild beast. 

The*riodont(Gr.fc8odc, Mon- tooth], a fossil reptile 
with teeth of a mammalian type, spec, one of the order 
Theriodontia \ also at t rib. or as adi. tTherio- 
lo*glc, f*al adjs. rare , zoological. Therio' tom y 
iGr. to pd\ cutting! tho dissection or anatomy of wild 
beasts 1 zootomy. 

TherioraorphlC 0 >l*rh?,mf?jfik), a. 1889. 
[f. Tiierio- + Gr. pop<pif form + -ic.] Having 
the form of a beast ; also transf. of or pertain- 
ing to a deity worshipped in the form of a beast. 

Therm 1 ()»im). arch. 1549. [a. Y. therms 
in pi., or ad. L. thermae, a. Gr. Bippoi hot 
baths, pi of Bipprj heat.] A public bath or 
bathing establishment 

Therm a ()»5jm). 1888. [f. Gr. flfpjufrhot, 
Bippttj heat] Physics . A unit of heat: the 
quantity of heat required to raise the tempera- 
ture of one gramme of water at its maximum 
density one degree centigrade. Also, a unit of 
heat adopted as a basis of the charge for the 
use of gas ; » one hundred thousand British 
thermal units (see Thermal a. a). 
j| Thermos QSumi), sb.pl. 1600. [L. ; see 
THERM 1 .] Class . Antiq. One of the public 

bathing establishments ol the ancient Romans 
and Greeks. 

Thermal (>5um&l), a. 1756. [f. Gr. Blpurj 
heat + -AL. ] z. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of ikermm or hot springs ; of a spring, 
etc., (naturally) hot or warm ; also, having hot 
springs. 9. Of or pertaining to heat | deter- 
mined. measured, or operated by heat 1837. 
3, iff. Heated with passion; erotic, passionate, 
impassioned z 866. 

s. The t. waters of Bath or Buxton *800. m.T.emit, 
a unit of hast 1 the British t. unit (abbrey. B.Th.U.) 
is (be amount of heat required to raise the tempera- 
ture of a pound of water at Its maximum density 
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through one degree Fahrenheit. 3. At school of 
poetry 1866. Hence The*rmally adv. 

Thermantidote (j»im**ntid<*t). 1840. 
[f. Gr. Bippr) heat + Antidote.] An antidote 
to heat ; spec, a rotating fan fitted in a window- 
opening and encased in wet tatties, used in 
India to drive in a current of cooled air 
Thermic 0 > 5 -jmik), a. 1846. [f. Gr. Bipyeq 
heat + -ic.] — Thermal 3. 

7*. balance ■ Bolometkr. T. fever , fever resulting 
from external heat, e.g. heat-stroke, insolation. 

Thermidor (jwimid^u, || tfrms'dor). 1897. 
[F., £ Gr. Btpfirj heat + Stupor gift,] The 
eleventh month of the French revolutionary 
calendar, extending (in X794) from July 29 to 
August 17. 

Thermidorian (J>5jmido*-ri&n), sb. and a. 
x8a 7. [a. F. thermidorien, f, prec. + -ien -ian .] 

A. sb. Pr. Hist . One of those who took part 
in the overthrow of Robespierre on the 9th 
Thermidor (27 T uly) 1794. B. adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to Thermidor or to the Thermidorians 1891. 
Thermion (J>wmsi-/ti). 1920. [f. Gr. 0 tpp 6 s 
hot, Oippri heat + ION.] An electrically charged 
particle emitted by an inoandesceni substance. 
Hence Thermio*nic a. freq. in thermionic valve. 
Thermio*nicaUy adv. 

Thermite (jtfumait). 1900. [ad. G. ther- 
mit, f. Gr. Bipprj heat, 0fpp6s hot 4 - - it -ite *.] 
A mixture of finely divided aluminium and 
oxide of .ron or other metal, which produces on 
combustion a very high temperature (*3000°C.). 
Used as a composition for incendiary bombs. 
Thermo- (Jia'inw), bef. a vowel also therm-, 
repr. Gr. 9eppo- f comb, form of Beppot hot, 
Bipprf heat (in some recent formations used as 
an abbreviation of Thermo-electric). 

ThermobaTograph, an instrument which stmal- 
taneously records temperature and atmospheric pres- 
sure. Thermobaro’metor. a barometric instru* 
on out graduated for giving altitudes by the boiling 
point of water. Thermo-ba*ttery, short for tber. 
Bioelectric battery. Tbermo-cau*tery, any form 
of actual cautery 1 spec, a hollow platinum cautery in 
which heat is maintained by means of benzine or 
gasolene vapour. The*rmocurrent, the electric 
current produced in a thermo-electric battery. Thcx- 
mo-electro'meter, an instrument for measuring the 
heating power of an electric current, or for determin ■ 
ing the strength of a current by the heat produced. 
Thcnnoge*neais, generation of heat. Thermo 
kinematics, the theory of the motion of heat. 
Thermola*bile a. liable to destruction at mode- 
rately high temperatures, as certain toxins and se- 
rums : opp. to thermostable. Tbermo-magne*tic 
a., pertaining to or of the nature of thermo-magnet- 
ism. Tbormo-ma;gnetiam, magnetism caused or 
modified by the action of heat. Thermomo’tive 
a, of, pertaining to, or caused by heat applied to pro- 
duce motion. Thermo-mu'ltiplier. early name for 
a Tiikbiiopilk. Tbe’rmophil, -phile a. requiring 
a high temperature for development , as certain bac- 
teria; ib. a th< rmophil organism. Tba'rmopboiio^ 
an apparatus in which sonorous vibrations of a diar 
phragin are produced by heat-rays. The*rmot»cope, 
an instrument for indicating changes of temperature ; 
hence Tb«rmoaco*pic a. Thermoata*ble «. re- 
taining its character or active quality at moderately 
high temperatures : opp. to thermolabile. Therm O- 
ay sta*ltlc of or pertaining to systaltic motion due 

to heat. Thennote’lephone, a thermo-electric 
telephone. Thermote*naion, tension or strain ap- 
plied to material at a specified temperature to in- 
crease or test its tensile power. Thermotro'pic m , 
Bot. turning or bending under the Influence of heat. 
Tbermo*tropiam, Bot. the property possessed by 
growing plant-organs of turning or bending towards or 
away from the sun or other source of heat. Thermo* 
voltaic a. of or pertaining to the thermal effects of 
voltaic electricity, or to heat and voltaic electricity* 
Thermocbe*miatry. 1844* [f. Thermo- 
4- Chemistry.] That branch of chemical 
science which deals with the quantities of heat 
evolved or absorbed when substances undergo 
chemical change or enter into solution. Also 
sometimes used to include all relations of heat 
to substances, such as conductivity, specific 
heat, etc. So Thermoche*mic f -at adjs. of or 
pertaining to t ; -ly adv. by means of or with 
reference to t. 

Thermochrosy (>5'jmdkr^si,>6im^krM). 
1847. [f. Thermo- 4- Gr. xp&eis colouring,] 
The 4 coloration ' of heat-rays; the property 
possessed by radiant heat of being composed 
of waves of different lengths ana degrees 6! 
refrahgibflity (thus corresponding to the differ- 
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ent colours of light rays). So Thermochrodc 
a. of or pertaining to u 
The rmodyna-mic, a. 1849. [f.TiiERMO- 
+ Dynamic.] Of or relating to thermo- 
dynamics ; operating or operated by the trans- 
formation of heat Into motive power. So 
Thermodynamical a., -ly adv. 
Thermodyna'inics, sb. pi. 1854. [f. 

E rec. + Dynamics.] The theory of the relations 
etween heat and mechanical energy, and of 
the conversion of either into the other. 
TheTmo-ele-ctric, a. 1803. [f. Tiiermo- 
+ Electric.] i. Of or pertaining to thermo- 
electricity ; characterized or operated by an 
electric current produced by difference of tem- 
perature. 9. Of or pertaining to heat and 
electricity ; /. alarm or call , a device in which 
a rise or fall in temperature to a prearranged 
point closes an electric circuit so as to cause a 
bell to ring 1877. 

1. A current of electricity will continue to flow so 
long as a difference of temperature ia maintained be- 
tween the junction and the extremities. 1’his current 
js named a t. current, and (he two metals form what 
is known as a t. pair; a combination of these pairs 
forms the t. pile or battery. 1876. So Thermo- 
ele ctrical -ly adv. 

Thermo-ele:ctri*city. 1893. ff. T herm o- 
+ Electricity.] Electricity generated in a 
body by difference of temperature m its parts. 
Also, that branch of electrical science which 
treats of currents produced by means of heat. 
Thermogram (]>aumdgr9cm). 1883. [f. 
Thermo- +-gram .1 —next a. 

Thermograph (>5umJgraf). 1840. [f. as 
prec. + -graph.] 1. A figure or tracing pro- 

duced by the action of heat, esp. of the heat- 
rays of the spectrum upon a prepared surface. 
9. A graphic record of variations of temperature 
*843- 3* A self-regLtering thermometer 1881. 

Thermography (>arai/rgrAfi ). 1840. \ f. 

as prec. + -GRAPHY.] Any process of writing 
or drawing effected or developed by the influ- 
ence of heat. 

Thermology (Jjann^-ldd^i). 1840. [ad. 
F. thermo logic ; see Thermo- and -logy. ] The 
science of heat ; that department of physics 
which treats of heat. Hence Thermolo’gical a. 
Thermolysis lisis). 1875. [f. 

Thermo- + Gr. \v<ri s loosing, etc., after Ger. 
thermolyse .] x. Chem. The separation of a com- 
pound into its elements by the action of heat ; 
decomposition or dissociation by heat. a. 
Physiol. The dissipation or dispersion of heat 
from the body 1896. Hence Thermolytic a . 
pertaining to or producing t. ; sb. a thermolytic 
agent or substance. Thermolyse v. irons, to 
subject to L ; to decompose by the action of heat. 
Thermometer (Jwmf'mfcj). 1633. [f. 
Gr. Oippij heat) 0opfi6s hot + plrpov measure ; 
see -meter.] An instrument for measuring 
temperature by means of a substance whose 
expansion and contraction under different de- 
grees of cold and heat are capable of accurate 
measurement. 

Air-. Clinical , Differential, Register etc. t see 
the first elements. Metallic (or bimetallic ) /., a t, 
which indicates temperature by differential expansion 
and contraction of composite metal bars. 

Thermometric Qium^mc‘trik) } a. 1784. 
[f. prec. +-1C.] m next. 

Thermometrlcal (J>5nm>me*trikfil), a. 
1664. [f. as prec. + -al.] Of or pertaining to 
the thermometer or its use ; made with or in- 
volving the use of the thermometer. Hence 
Thermome*tricaUy adv. according to or by 
m' % ans of the thermometer or its indications. 
Thermometrograph (j>5im^me*trd’graf). 
1837. ff. Thermometer + -graph.] A self- 
registering thermometer. 

Thermometry ()»jinym6tri). 1669. [f. 

as prec. ; see -metry.] The department of 
science which deals with the construction of 
thermometers ; the scientific use of the therms 
meter ; the measurement of temperature. 
Thermopile (Joumdpcil). 1849. [f. 

Thermo- + Pile sb 8 ] A thermo-electric bat- 
tery, used in connexion with a galvanometer 
for measuring minute quantities of radiant 
beat. 

Thermo* (>5*imps). 1907. [a. Gr. $*pp6t 
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warm, hot] A registered trade term noting a 
flask, bottle, or the like capable of being kept 
hot by the device (invented by Sir J ames Dewar) 
of surrounding the interior vessel with a vacuum 
jacket to prevent the conduction of heat. 
Thermostat Oaumestset). 1831. [f. 

Thermo- + Gr. crarbs standing; cf. IIelio- 
stat.] An automatic apparatus for regulating 
temperature ; esp . a device in which the expan- 
sive force of metals or gas acts directly upon 
the source of heat, ventilation, or the like, or 
controls them indirectly by opening and closing 
an electric circuit, b. An apparatus which 
gives notice of undue increase of temperature ; 
an automatic fire-alarm 1881. So Thermoata*- 
tic a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a t. 
Thermostatically adv. by means of a t. 

|| Thermotaxis (]>a*jmpt8eksis). 1891. [mod. 
U, f. Thermo-+ G r. Ta£ir arrangement.] 1. 
Physiol. That function of the nervous system 
on which the normal temperature of the body 
depends ; the regulation of the bodily heat. 9. 
Biol. Movement or stimulation in a living body 
caused by heat 1900. Hence Thermota*ctic, 
ta*xic adjs. of or pertaining to t. 1877. 
Thermotic (]»jm^*tik), a. 1837. [f. Gr. 

$9 PPojtik 6 s warming, calorific.] Of or pertain- 
ing to heat; esp. relating to thermotics. So 
Thermo’tical a., -ly adv . Thermo’tics sb. pi. 
the science of heat, thermology. 

Thero- ()>I«»r^), repr. Gr. 0rfpo-, comb, form 
of 017 p wild beast, as in Theropodous, etc. 

Theroid ()>I»void), a. 1867. [f. Gr. Ofy 

(see prec.) + -OID.1 Like or having the form of 
a brute ; of bestial nature or character. 
Theromorph ()T« a r0m£if). 1887. [f. mod. 
L. Thcromorfha neut. pi., f. Gr. 0rff»o- Thero- 
+ pop<pij form.] Palxont . A reptile of the ex- 
tinct order Theromorpha , of Peimian and Trias 
age, having certain mammalian characters. 
Theropodous ( J>irp podas), a. 1889. [f. 

mod.L. Thcropoda neut. pL (f. Gr. (fy/io- T hero- 
+ -iroiJs, v 08- foot) + -OUS.J Palxont. Of or 
belonging to the Thcropoda, an order of car- 
nivorous dinosaurs having feet like those of 
mammals. So Theropod {\>\*'Topgd) a. thero- 
podous ; sb . a dinosaur of this order. 
Thersitical ()>2jsi*tik&l), a . rare. 1650. 
[f. Gr. QepatTTjs Thersites ('the Audacious'), 
an ill-torigued Greek at the siege of Troy + 
-ical.] Like Thersites in language or address ; 
abusive, reviling, scurrilous, 

|| Thesaurus (pl>§ t&s). PI. -L 1736. [L., 
a. Gr. 6rj(javp6s store, treasure, storehouse.] 
x. A rcftxol. A treasury, as of a temple, etc. 1823. 
9. A * treasury ’ or ' storehouse * of knowledge, 
as a dictionary, encyclopaedia, or the like 1736. 
These ( t5fz),dem.pron . and adj. (/>/.). [OE. 
Ids, pi. of Pcs , pios, pis Pius, ME. Pds, mod. 
Those, became ultimately the plural of That 
a. nndpron., its place as plural of this being 
taken first by Pcs, Pis, and later by extended 
forms with the ending (on the analogy of al , 
alle , sum, sume,) pese. Pise, which are the im- 
mediate antecedents of the present form.] The 
pi. of This pron. and adj., often in explicit or 
implied opposition to Those. 

1 haue y wedded bee Thiso Monthea two Chauccr. 
Wh»*n those went, t. went, and when those stood, L 
stood Seek. i. ax. T. are the wordes of S. Paule 1581. 
T. are diuels Shakr. IT give you another dish of fish 
one of t. dayes Walton. Then was he glad, and that 
for t. reasons 1 First [etc.] Bun van. Some place the 


bliss in action, some in ease, Those call it Pleasure, and 
Contentment t Pors, Though wedded we have bean 
T. twice ten tedious years Cooper. 


Thesis (J>f*sis, Jxrsis). PI. theses (>f*sfk). 
late ME, [a. Gr. 0«Vtf putting, placing, a pro- 
position, affirmation, f. root 0t- of nOtva 1 to put, 
place.] L In Prosody , etc. t opp, to Arsis, x, 
orig. and properly, according to ancient writers, 
The setting down of the foot, or lowering of the 
hand in beating time, and hence (as marked by 
this) the stressor ictus; the stressed syllable of 
a foot in verse ; a stressed note in music 1864. 
9. By later Latin writers used for the lowering 
of the voice on an unstressed syllable ; hence in 
prevalent acceptation s The unaccented or weak 
part of a foot in verse (classical or modern)) or 
an unaccented note in music, late ME. H&, 


thew 

Afus. Per arsin ct thesin (« 'by raising and 
lowering '): used of a fugue, canon, etc. in 
which the subject or melody is inverted, so that 
.the rising parts correspond to the falling ones 
in the original subject and vice versa 1 * by invert 
sion 1597. U. In Logic, Rhetoric , etc. x. A pro- 
position laid down or stated, esp. as a theme to 
be discussed and proved, or to be maintained 
against attack (in Ijogic sometimes as dist. from 
Hypothesis a, in Rhetoric from Antithesis a); 
a statement, assertion, tenet 1579. b. spec. dist. 
from Hypothesis i. 1620. c. A theme for a 
school exercise, composition, or essay X774. 
9. A dissertation to maintain and prove a 
thesis ; esp. one written or delivered by a can- 
didate for a university degree 16^3. 

a. Scott's t was, in fact, on the Title of the Pan- 
dects, ' Concerning the disposal of the dead bodies of 
criminals * Lockhart. 

Thesmothete (]>e*zrTu>J>Jt, Also in 

Gr. form thesmothetea ( J>ezinj/'J>etfz), pi. -thetas. 
1603. [ad. Gr. BcapoOcrijs, pi. -0*ra«, f. 0eap6 1 
law + -derijs.] Each of the six inferior archons 
in ancient Athens, who were judges and law- 
givers ; transf one who lays down the law. 
Thespian (Jm-spiAn), a. and sb* 1599. [f. 
Gr. proper name ttcains + -AN.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Thespis, the traditional father of 
Greek tragedy (6th c. B.C.) ; hence, of or per- 
taining to tragedy, or the dramatic art ; tragic, 
dramatic. B. sb. A tragedian ; on actor or 
actress 1827. 

Theta 1603. [a. Gr. ftfyra.] The 

eighth letter of the Greek alphabet, 9, 0 Th. 
(In ancient Greece, on the ballots used in voting 
upon a sentence of lile or death, 0 stood for 
0ai'aror death ; hence alius.) 

attrib. and Comb . : t.-function. Math. (/?) the sum 
of a series from K = -ato»ia -f «> of terms denoted 
by exp(**a + ina) ; also extended to a similar function 
of several vai iables ; (b) a function occuri in« in proba- 
bilities, expressed by the integral *<//. 

Thete (Jtft). 1652. [ad. Gr. 0rjs t 077--.] Gr. 
Anita. In ancient Athens, by the constitution 
of .Solon, a free man of the lowest class, whose 
property in land was assessed at less than 150 
medimnl. 

Thetic ()>e*tik), a. 1678. [ad. Gr. Orrucbt. 
f. 0 *tu s placed, f. root 0«- to place (cf. T hesis). J 
x. Characteriz ’d by laying down or setting 
forth ; involving positive statement. 9. Pros. 
That bears the thesis; stressed 1815. 

Thetical (Jvtikal), a. 1653. [f. as prec. 

+ -AL; see - ical.] Of the nature of or involving 
direct or positive statement ; laid down positive- 
ly or absolutely ; dogmatic ; arbitrary. Hence 
The'tically adv. 

Thetis (K'tis). late ME. [a. Gr. elro, 
proper name.] I. Gr. and Rom. Myth. One of 
the Nereids or sea nymphs, the mother of 
Achilles ; poet., the sea personified. 9. Astron 
Name of the seventeenth asteroid 1886. 
Theurgy ( prpj d$i) . 1 569 [ ad. L. theurgia , 
a. Gr. 0tovpyla sorcery, f. 0*6s god 4 -epyot 
working.] x. A system of magic, orig. prac* 
tised by the Egyptian Platonists, to procure 
communicaiion with beneficent spirits, and by 
their aid produce miraculous effects ; in later 
times distinguished as 'white magic’ ft ora 
Goety or ‘ black magic.' 9. The operation of 
a divine or supernatural agency in human 
affairs ; the effects pioduced among men by 
direct divine or spiritual action 1858. 

«. There is yet another art, which is called Theur- 
eie ; wherein they worke by good angels 1584. Hence 
Theu’rglc, -al adjs. of or pertaining to t. j -ly ado* 
The*urglst, one who practises or believes in L 1 a 
magician. 

Thew *3.', see Theow. 

Thow (ym), sb * [OE. flaw - OS. them 
usage, custom, habit, OHG. than (dau) disci- 
pline; uU. etym. unkn.J ti. A custom, usage; 
pi. ordinances *1624. fa. A custom or habit 01 
an individual ; hence, a characteristic, attribute) 
trait -1805. +b. A good quality or habit ; a 
virtue ; courteous or gracious action *1575. 8* 
pi. Physical good qualities, features, or per- 
sonal endowments, fa. gen. -1567. b. The 
bodily powers or forces of a man (L. vires), 
might, strength, vigour; in Shaks., bodily 
proportions, lineaments, or parts, as Indicating 
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physical strength ; in rood, use after Scott, 
muscular development, associated with sinews, 
and hence materialized as If • muscles or ten- 
dons 1566. 

a Forsoth yuele spechit comm pen (or distroyen) 

E oode thewis (or vermes) Wyclif i Cor. xv. 33. 3. 

. Romans now Haue Thewea, and Limbos, like to 
their Ancestors Shaks. Hence Thcwy a. muscu- 
lar, brawny. 

fThew, v. ME. [app. f. OE. fi/aw Thew 
trans . To instruct m morals or manners ; 
to discipline, train, instruct, chastise -1635. 
Thewed (Jrifld), ppL a. ME. [orig. f. 
prec., but app. often treated as if 1 Thew sb.* 
+ -ed *.] tx« Trained, instructed in morals or 
manners; having qualities or manners (of a 
specified kind) -1596. a. Having thews or 
muscles (of a specified kind) 1864. 

1 Men.. full of vicis, ryotous and evil thewit 1456. 
They (6r*), pers. pron. [Early ME. fiei, a. 
ON. peir, nom. pi. masc. of sd, sti, Pat ; corresp. 
to OE. )&, ME. fid, Pd T110), which in ON. 
filled the place of the lost pi. of the 3rd pers. 
pron.] L 1. As pron. of the 3rd pers. pi., nom. 
case ; the pi. of he, she , or it 3 The persons or 
things in question, or last mentioned. a. 
Often used in ref. to a sing, noun made uni- 
versal by every , any, no, etc., or applicable to 
either sex (=* 4 he or she ') 1526. 3. As indef. 

pron. : People in general ; any persons, not in- 
cluding the speaker; people. Often in phr. 
t. sav “ people say, it is said, late ME. 

x. They're Rogues, as sure as Light ‘s in Heaven 
1707. a. If a person is born of a .gloomy temper., 
t. cannot help it Chhstkrf. 3. To strange sores 
Strangely t straine the cure Shake. 

LL 1. As demonstr. pron., chiefly as ante- 
cedent : — Those I. a, 4. Somewhat arch. 
late ME. a. As demonstr. adj. ■» Those II. 
3, 4 ; but often in weaker sense, ™ The (//.). 
Now dial. M E. 

1. The simple plan, That t. should take, who have 
the power, And t, should keep who can Wokdsw. 

H Thiasus (Jwi-itafls). 1050. [L.,a. Gr.] An 
assembly celebrating a festival of one of the 
gods. 

Thick (J>ik), a. (sb.) [OE. piece : — OTeut. 
*pik(k)uz, fem. *fih{Jk)wf - ; ult ctym. unkn.] 
L x. Having relatively great extension between 
the opposite surfaces or sides ; of comparatively 
large measurement through. Opp. to thin ; 
distinct from long and broad . +b. Extending 

far down from the surface ; deep -1693. c. Of 
a person or animal : Thickset, stout, burly. 
Ob s. exc. dial. ME. 3. Used to express the 
third dimension of a solid, which has a direction 
at right angles at once to the length and the 
breadth: Having a (specified) thickness. (Some- 
times « deep , but not now said of a body of 
water or other fluid.) In this sense not opp. to 
thin. OE. 3. fig. Excessive in some disagree- 
able quality ; too much to manage or to stand ; 
spec, too gross or indelicate, slang. 1884. 

1. My liile fynger shall be thicker then my father* 
toynes Covrrdalr x Kings xii. io. The Grapes . . have 
a t. skin 1687. T. lips 1809. {To give one) a t. ear, 
an ear swollen from a blow | hence freq. in threats 
{vuig. slang), T. *un, a sovereign (r mlg. slang), b. 
A t Frost would kill the Roots, as well as the Head 
Evelyn. c. Vp on a thikke palfrey. .Sit Dido Chau. 
caa. a. Let her paint an inch thicke, to this fauour 
she must come Shaks. 3. It ’* a bit t . . when a man 
of my position is passed over for a beginner like 
young Merrick 1907. 

XL In general sense of dense, x. Closel v occu- 
pied, filled, or set with objects or individuals ; 
crowded. Of hair s Bushy, luxuriant. OE. b. 
Often const, with. Also trans/. Thickly covered 
(as in t, with dust), late ME. a. Of the individual 
things collectively; Densely arranged, crowded ; 
hence, numerous, abundant, plentiful. (Usu. 
predie.) OE. f b. Of actions: Occurring in quick 
succession ; rapid, frequent *1665. 9. Having 

great or considerable density; dense, viscid; stiff. 
(Said of liquids and easily liquefiable solids.) 
OE. b. Or air r Foul from admixture of fumes, 
vapours, etc. ; stuffy, close ; also, dense, not rare 
or thin. Now rare or Obs, ME. 4* Of mist, 
fog, smoke, etc. t Having the component par- 
tides densely aggregated, so as to Intercept or 
hinder vision. Hence of the weather, etc.: 
Characterized by mist or haze ; foggy, misty. 
OE. b. trans/., esp. of darkness: Difficult to 
penetrate; dense, deep, profound OE. 
s. T. as tha galaxy with stars is sown Drvorn, A 


t. Forest Addison. Walls and towers . . L, with de- 
fenders Fkbeman. s. His Legions.. T. as autumnal 
lt-aves that strow the brooks In Vallombrosa Milt. 
b. He furnaces The thicke sighes from him Shaks. 
3. Make the Grewell thicke, and slab Shaks. It 
should solidify into a t. jelly 1893. fig. The people 
muddied, Thicke and vnwholsome in their thoughts 
Shaks. 4. The fogge..was so thicke, that we could 
not see two ships length before us 1654. b. Come t. 
Night, And pall thee in the dunnest smoake of Hell 
Shaks. 

1IL transf. 1. Of the voice, etc. ; Not clear ; 
ho.irse ; husky ; indistinct, inarticulate ; also, 
of low pitch j deep ; guttural ; throaty, late ME. 

a. a. Ol or in ref. to hearing : Dull of perception ; 
not quick or acute. Also of sight. Now dial. 
1526. b. Of mental faculties or actions, or of 
persons: Slow of apprehension; dense, crass, 

, thick-headed ; stupid, obtuse. Now dial. 1597. 

1. A t. confused cluttering; Voice X748. a. a. T'heir 
eares wexc thycke of heannge Tin dal* Acts xxviii. 
27. b. Shaxs. s Hen. IV, 11. iv. a 6a. 

IV. {fig. from II. 3.) Close in confidence and 
association; intimate, familiar 1756. 

Colloa. phr. As t. as glue , as peas in a shell, as 
{two) t kieses, as three in a bed. 

Comb. ; t. ear, a swollen or thickened external ear 
resulting from a blow or blows; t. register, the 
lowest register of the voice. 

B. absol . use of adj,, passing Into sb. ; That 
which (rarely, one who) 15 thick, in any sense. 
I. Only in sing. x. The most densely occupied 
or crowded part (of a wood, an assemblage, 
etc.) ME, b. fig. The position, time, stage, or 
state in which activity is most intense ; the 
midst, the height (of an action). Always in the 
t. of 1681. 9. The thick part of a limb or of the 

body, late ME. 3. So thi'ekest: the thickest 
part 1470. 

*. In the t of the dust and smoke presently entered 
his men 16x0. b. We are now in the t. of a Cabinet 
crisis 1885. 3. The t. of the fight 1868. 

IX. sb. with pi. x. ™ Thicket. Now rare. 
OE. a. School slang. A thick-headed or stupid 
person 1857. 

x. Among the bushy thickes of bryar Surrey. 

Thick 0»k), adv . [OE. piece -■ OS. thikko ) 
OHG. diecho ; see prec.] In a thick manner, 
thickly, x. So as to be thick ; to a great depth. 
3. In a thick, dense, or crowded state ; closely, 
densely, compactly ; in crowds or throngs; 
uumerously, abundantly OE. 3. In close or 
rapid succession ; frequently ; quickly ; fast. 
Otten t. and j as/ . OE. 4. With confused articu- 
lation ; with a husky or hoarse voice 1556. 5. 

Wit h density or thick consistence ; densely 171 1. 

x. The snow, lav t. upon the glacier Tyndall. Phr. 
To lay it oh {fig ) to do something with vehemence 
1 or excess. a. Doubts came t, upon him 1855. 4. 

a Hen. IV, 11. iii. >4. 

Phr. T. and threefold, advb. {sb., adj.) phr. a. 
In large numbers: in quick succession; with rapid 
iteration, arch, and dial. tb. With vehemence, 
fc. as adj. Abundant and frequent. 

Thick ()>ik) f v . Now rare or Obs. [OE. 
Piceian, f. piece Thick a.] 1. trans. To make 

1 dense in consistence, arch. fo-To make (cloth, 
etc.) close in texture by fulling -17*9- 3- tntr. 

To become thick, in various senses. Now dial . 
or arch. OE. 

Thick and thin, thi-ck-and-thi-n, phr. 
late ME. A. as sb. 1. Phr. Through thick and 
thin x through everything that is in the way ; 
without regard to or in spite of obstacles or 
difficulties (app, orig. with rtf. to 4 thicket and 
thin wood*.) 9. Adherence to some course, 
principle, or party, under all circumstances. 

b. at t rib. or adj. (usu. hyphened) : 1 hat adheres 
in all circumstances ; constant, unwavering 1884. 

t. And tag and rag through thick and thin came 
running Drayton. A thorough-paced liar, that will 
swear through thick and thin Drydrn. a. The 
hidebound partisans of thick and thin 1884. b. A., 
thick-and-thin admirer 1B86. 

B. as adj. x. Naut. Of a tackle-block : Having 
one sheave larger than the other 18x5. a. See 
A. 3 b. 

Thicken (M-kVi), v. late ME. [f. Thick 
a . + -en 1 ' To make or become thick or thicker, 
x. trans. To make dense in consistence ; to 
coagulate, inspissate, b. intr. To increase in 
density or consistence ; also, to become turbid, 
cloudy, indistinct, etc, 1598. a. To become dark, 
obscure, or opaque ; of trie weather, to become 
misty 1605, fa. trans. To make close or dense 
in disposition of parts or in texture -i8xa. 4, 


intr. To become crowded, numerous, or fre- 
quent ; to gather thickly 1726. 5. a. trans. To 
increase the substance between opposite sui* 
faces of ; to make thicker in measure ; fig. to 
make more substantial ; to confirm 1604. b. 
intr. To become thicker in measuremenr 1763. 
6. To become more complex or intricate (esp. 
said of a plot) ; to increase in intensity 1671. 

x. Oatmeal was used scantily, but generally for 
thickening soup 1866. b. fig. There comes a time 
when., the speech thickens 1888. a. Light thicken*,-. 
Good things of Day begin to droope, and drowse 
Shaks. I'll face this Storm that thickens in the 
Wind Drydkn. a The crowd every instani thicken- 
ing 1789. 5. a* This may helpe to L other proofes, 

That do demonstrate thinly Shaks. b. Ice in the 
river thickening 1805. 6. Ay, now the Plot thickens 

very much upon us 1671. Hence Thi'ckener, that 
which (or one who) thickens; in Dyeing, a substance 
used to increase the consistence of the colours or mor- 
dants. 

Thickening (Jirk’niq), vbl. sb. 1580. [f. 
prec. + -ing *.l The action of Thicken v . ; 
concr. the result of this ; a thickened substance 
or part. b. — THICKENER X839. 

Thicket (J>i*ket). [OE. fiiccet, f. fiicce thick 
+ -r/, denominative suffix.] A dense growth of 
shrubs, underwood, and small trees; a place 
where low trees or bushes grow thickly together. 

They sang like nightingales among the thickets 
1855. fig. A t. of ever-growing problems 1866. 

Thbck-head. 1837. One who or that 
which has a thick head. x. One who is dull of 
intellect; a blockhead. Also at/rib. or adj. 
1871. 9. Any bird of the sub-family Pachy- 

cephalinae, the Thick-headed Shrikes of tho 
Australian region 1837. 

Thick-headed (stress var.), IZ. 1707. [Para- 
synthetic f. prec. +-kd*.] Having a thick head ; 
jig. dull of intellect; slow-witted, obtuse. Hence 
Thickhea-dedness. 

Thlckish (J>i kiJ\ a. 1545. [f. Thick a. 

+ -ISH 1 .] Somewhat thick. 

Thick-knee ()>rkin<)- Also thicknee. 
1816. Any bird of the genus (Edicnemus, esp, 
the Stone Curlew, CE . scolopax ; so called from 
the enlargement of the tibio-tarsal joint. So 
Thi'ck-kneed a. having thick knees 1776. 
Thick-leaved (-lfvd), -leafed (-If ft), a. 
1582. a. I laving or covered with dense foliage ; 
thickly set with leaves, b. Having thick fleshy 
leaves 1707. 

Thick-lipped (stress var.), a. Having thick 
or full lips. So Thi ck-lips, one who has thick 
lips ; a contemptuous appellation for a negro. 
Thickly (J>i*kli), adv. late ME. [f. Thick 
a. + -L.Y *.] In a thick manner; so az to be 
thick, in various senses. 

Thickness. [OE. fiicness, i. Thick a. + 
-NESS.] x. The quality or condition of being 
thick, a. That which is thick or has thickness ; 
the part (of anything which is thick ; the space 
between opposite surfaces (e. g. a wall) ; a layer 
OE. Hence Thi’cknesslng vbl. sb. the actios 
of reducing (boards, etc.) to a given thickness. 
Thick-set, a. and sb. late MEL [f. Thick 
adv. + set, pa. jpple. of Set i\] A. adj. (Stress 
variable.) x. Composed of individuals or parts 
arranged in close order ; thickly studded or 
planted ( with something). a. Set or placed 
close together ; closely arranged 1570. 3. 

Having a dense or close-grained nap 1709. 4* 

Of close com|)act build ; esp. short and strongly 
made ; square-built ; stocky 1724. 

x. T. with trees, a venerable wood Drydkn. A t, 
underwood of bristling hair Drydrn. a, A. .fence.* 
with L stakes 1848. 4. He was abort and t. 1830, 

B. sb. 0>i*k|Set). 1. A thicket; a thick-set 

plantation 1766. 9 . A stout twilled cotton cloth 

with a short very close nap ; a kind of fustian ; 
also, a garment of this. Now rare or Obs. 1756. 
fThick-sighted, a. 1 593. Not seeing dearly; 
having obscure or dim vision -1863. 
Thickskin 0>i'k|skiu). 158a. One who has 
a thick skin ; a person dull or slow of feeling. 
Thick-aidaned (stress var.), s. 1545. X* 
Having a thick skin. a. fig. Dull of sensation 
or feeling ; obtuse, stolid ; now esp. not sensi- 
tive to criticism or rebuff ; the opposite of this m 
skinned 1603. 

a. He would be L if he stands the clamour S00T T. 
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Thick-skulled (stress var.) , a. 1653 Hav- 
ing a thick skull ; hence fig , - Thick-headed. 
So Thi'ck-skull, a thick-skulled person. 
Thick-sown (stress variable), a. 1683. Sown 
thickly. 

Metaphors are not so thick sown In Milton Addison. 

Thick-witted (stress var. ) , a. 1634. Hav- 
ing * thick 1 wits ; dull of intellect, stupid. 
Thief Qrff). PL thieves (Jrfvz). [Com. 
Teut. ; OE. Ptof 1 — OTeut. *peubo» (G. died).] 
i. One who takes portable property from another 
without the knowledge or consent of the latter, 
converting it to his own use ; one who steals. 

a. spec. One who does this by stealth, esp. from 
the person ; one who commits theft or larceny. 

b. One who robs with violence ; a robber, free- 

booter, pirate, etc. ; now rare exc. as a general 
designation of one who obtains goods by fraudu- 
lent means, over-reaching, deceit, etc. OE. e. 
fig. That which steals or furtively takes away 
174a. 9. As a general term of reproach or op- 

probrium: Evil man, villain, scoundrel, dial. 
ME. 3. A horse that does not run up to form 
In a race, slang, 1896. 4. * An excrescence 

in the snuff ot a candle' (J.) which causes it 
to gutter and waste i6a8. 

s. A theef of venyson. . Kan kepc a Forest best of 
any man Chaucer. Provb. When theeues fall out, 
trewe men come to their goode 156a. Set a t. to take 
a t. 1670. A sort of honour may be found.. even 
among thieves Bentham. b. The Story of Ali Baba, 
and the Forty Thieves 171*. Border thieves, the 
freebooters of the Scottish Bonier. C. Procrastina- 
tion is the t. of time Youno. 

attrib. and Comb. ; L- catcher, (a) =» Thief-takeb j 
tb) a device used formerly in apprehending thieves | 
T-leader, a t.-takerj -tube, a tube for withdraw, 
tng liquids from cades, etc. Also with thieves', as 
thieves* Latin, cant used by thieves; thieves* 
Vinegar, an infusion of rosemary tops, sage leaves, 
etc., in vinegar, formerly esteemed as an antidote 
against the plague. 

Thie f-ta ker. 1535. One who detects and 
captures a thief ; spec, one of a company who 
Undertook the detection and arrest of thieves. 

Thieve (Jrfv), v. [OE. biojian , f. biof 
Th ief.] x. intr. To act as a thief, commit theft, 
■teal. 9. trans. To steal (a thing) 1695. 

Thievery (Jrf-vori). 1568. ff. Thief, 
ihiei^, or Thieve v. + -ery.J x . The commit- 
ting or practice of theft ; stealing. With a and 
pi . , an act of thieving. 9. The result or produce 
of thieving; stolen property 1583. 

1. They were whipped so for picking pockets, and 
other petty thieveries Da Foe. a. Tr. 4 Cr. iv. 

thievish flrf vij), a. 1450. [f. Thief, 

IAiev- + - ISH *.J fi. Infested or frequented by 
thieves -1639. 9. Inclined or given to thieving ; 

dishonest 1538. 3. Of, pertaining to, or cha- 

racteristic of a thief or thieves ; thief-like ; fur- 
tive, stealthy 1450. 

t. Or watke in theeuUh wales Smaes. a. Their 

Magistrates are corrupt, their people t. 1748. 3. 

Times theeuish progress® to eternitie Shake. Hence 
Thio a visli*lv ado., -ness. 

Thigh (J»i). [Com. Tent. : OE. 

OTeut */>euhom t from Indo-Eur. *teuk ~, J 1. 
The upper part of the leg, from the hip to the 
knee (m man). 9. In lower vertebrate animals. 
The part of the bind leg which is homologous 
with the human thigh, or which is regarded 
as corresponding to it in position or shape ; in 
certain quadrupeds, as the horse, applied to 
the tibia ; in birds to the tarsus ; hence in insects, 
etc., the third section of the leg ME. 

Comb.: t-bone, the bone of the L, the femur; 
•boot, a boot with uppers reaching to the Lf -piece, 
a piece of armodr for the L 

Tbight, early and dial. f. Tight. 
ThlgmCH used as comb. f. Gr. 9 i y/m touch, 
as in thigmota'xis, thigmo'tropism. 

Tllilk (Silk), dem. adj. and pron. arch, or 
dial, [ME. pilhe, L p* The rilca, -e Ilk, 
meaning 'that' or *the same'.] A* adj. The 
very (thing, person, etc.) mentioned or Indi- 
cated ; the same ; that ; this. B. pron. That 
(or this) person or thing ME. 

Thill I (Jnl), ME. [Origin obsc.] The 
pole or shaft by which a wagon, cart, or other 
vehicle is attached to the animal drawing it, 
asf. one of the pair of shafts between which a 
sangle draught animal is placed. 

Thill* (jnl). ME. [Local ; origin unlcn.] 


The thin stratum of fire-clay, etc. usu. under- 
lying a coal-seam; under-clay; the floor or 
bottom of a seam of coal. 

Thiller ()>ll3i). 155a. [CThillI + -b&V] 

■■ next. 

Thill-horse (Ju’lh/rrs). ME. ff. Thill 1 
+ Horse.] The shaft-horse or wheeler in a 
team. 

Thimble (Ju-mb’l), sb, [OE. fiymel,(.fidma 
Thumb -f -*/ -lk, suffix forming names of in- 
struments.] fi. A fingerstall. OE. only. 9 . 
A bell-shaped sheath of metal, etc. (formerly of 
leather) worn on the end of the finger to push 
the needle in sewing, late ME. b. A thimble 
or similar article as used by a thlmblerigger 
1716. a* Naut, A broad ring of metal, having 
a concave outer surface, around which the end 
of a rope is spliced, so that the thimble forms 
an eye to the rope 1711. 4. techn, a. Afech . A 

ring, tube, or similar part, e. g. a sleeve, bush- 
ing, ferrule, etc. 1789. b. The outer casing of 
a rifle-ball 1860. 5. Applied (usu. in pi.) to 

certain flowers and plants, or parts of them, 
e.g. (a) the Foxglove, also known as Fairy or 
Witches' Thimbles ; (£) the Sea Campion ; (r) 
the Harebell; [d) the cup of an acorn 1873. 

attrib. and Comb . : t^berry (t. blackberry), the 
black raspberry of America, Kuhns occidentals , so 
called from the shape of its receptacle; -eye, («) 
Naut. an eye in a plate through which a rope is rove 
without a sheave; ( b ) a fish, the Chub Mackerel, 
Scomber colias ; -plating, the formation of a cylin- 
drical boiler-shell or a flue by successive slichtly over- 
lapping rings of plate ; -weed, any plant of the genus 
Rudbeckia. so called from the shape of its receptacle. 
Hence Thrmble v. intr. to use a t, to sew. 

Thimbleful (j>rmb’lful). 1607. [f. prec. 

4 - -ful.] As much as a thimble will hold ; 
hence, a small quantity ; a dram. 

Cordials were.. on special occasions dealt out in 
thimblefuls 1889. 

Thimblerig (Jfl-mb’lrig), sb. 1895. Tf. 
Thimble sb. + Rio sb* a ; lit . ' thimble-trick \] 
A swindling game usu. played with three 
thimbles and a pea which is ostensibly placed 
under one of them ; the sharper then challeng- 
ing the bystanders to guess under which thimble 
the pea has been placed, and to bet on their 
choice. Hence Thi’mblerig v. intr. to practise 
the cheat of the t. ; fig. to cheat in a juggling 
manner; trans. to manipulate (a thing or 
matter) in this manner. Thi' mbleriggin g vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

Thlmblerigg er Ou-mb’lrugw). 1831. [f. 
prec. + -KR 1 .J A professional sharper who 
cheats by thimblerigging ; also transf 

Thin (Jrin), a. (sb.) and adv. [OE . fiynne. 
OTeut *P$tnnug is Indo-Eur. +tnits (cf. Skr. 
lands , Gr. ravv- long-, L. tenuis).] A. adj. 
L Having relatively little extension between 
opposite surfaces ; of little thickness or depth. 

b. Of small cross-section in proportion to 
length; slender, tenuous, attenuated late ME. 

c. spec. Having little flesh ; lean, spare. Also 
of ears of com. OE. d. Penetrable by light or 
vision ; fig. easily * seen through ', transparent, 
flimsy, as a pretext or excuse 1613. 

x. Thyn skynne 1330. b. A very t. wire 188*. C. 
Seuen kyne,. .tbynne, euell fauoured, and teennesbed 
Cover dale Gen. xli. 3. d. Under a t. disguise of 
name 1851. A t. veil of fog Tyndai-l. 

II. x. Consisting of or characterised by in- 
dividual constituents or parts placed at rela- 
tively large intervals; not thick, dense, or 
bushy. Opp. to Thick a. II. 1. OE. fto. Of 
the members of a collective group or class t Not 
numerous or abundan t ; scarce, rare, few, scanty 
-1725. tc. Of a placet Sparsely occupied 
or peopled; with of, sparsely furnished or 
supplied with; thinly occupied or attended by 
-1800. d. Of an assembly or body of people : 
Scantily furnished with members; thinly at- 
tended ; not full 1637. 9. Of a liquid or pasty 

substance : Of slight density or consistence ; 
fluid ; of air or vapour, not dense; rare, tenuous, 
subtile. Opp. to Thick a. II. 3. OE. to. transf. 
and fig. Wanting body or substance; unsub- 
stantial ; intangible x6xo. c. Wanting depth, 
or intensity: faint, weak, dim, pale 1649. d. 
Of sound : Wanting fullness, volume, or depth ; 
weak and high pitched ; shrill and feeble 166a 
3 .fig. Deficient in substance or quality ; poor; 
unsubstantial; feeble; slight; scanty; not full 


or rich ME. b. spec. Of liquor: Without body S 
weak 1440. 

1. [Lord Mountjoy*a] halre was . . thinne on his h«d 
X617. c. The town being t., 1 am less pestered with 
company Swift, d. Thera I found but a t. congrega- 
tion already Pepyb. a. Chalk, around up with a little 
water into a t. paste *830. b. 1 nese our actors. . were 
ali Spirits, and Are melted into Ayre, into t. Ayre 
Shake. d. 1 hear the groans of ghosts f T., hollow 
sounds Dr yds n. 3. Yet was her wit but L 1580. A 
t. and slender pittance ShakS. A t. Diet 1707* Slang 
phr. A thin time , an uncomfortable or distasteful ex- 
perience. b. To forswear® thinne Potations, and to 
addict themselues to Sack Shakb. 

B. absol. ns sb . : mostly ellipt. or nonCe-oises. 
T. and thick : see Thick and thin. ME. C. 
adv. x. With little thickness or depth; with thin 
clothing. *t* 7 o go t . : to be thinly clad. ME. 
9. Sparsely ; not closely or thickly, late ML, 

a. To sow something thinner than ordinary 1707. 

Comb, t t. coal, coal found in shallow beds or 
seams; t. miner, a miner who gets coal from thin 
seams f t. seam, applied to coal seams loss than 
3 feet in thickness; -«own sown or planted 
thinly ; -spun a spun thinly ; drawn out in spinning 
to a slender thread. Hence Thi a H-ly adv., -neaa. 

Thin (>in), v. [OE. fynnian, f. fynne 
Thin a. j 1. trans. To make thin ; to reduce 
in thickness or depth ; to spread or draw out in 
a thin layer or thread. 9* intr. To become thin 
or thinner ; to decrease in thickness or depth 
1804. b. spec. To lose flesh ; to become spare 
or lean 1870. 3. trans . To render less crowded 

or close by removing individuals ; hence, to re- 
duce in number 1440. 4. intr. Of a place; 

To become les:» full or crowded ; of a crowd : 
to become less numerous 1779. 6 . trans . To 

dilute OE. 6. intr. To become less dense or 
consistent; to grow fluid, tenuous, or rare 1834. 

x. To t. off, down , to diminish gradually to vanish- 
ing point, a. To t. out (ojf, away), to become gradu- 
ally thinner until it disappears, as a layer or stratum. 

3. To L our population 183a. T. out superfluous 
shoots 1830. A head already thinned of bair^ 1905. 

4. The town begins to t, though Parliament is still 
sitting 1779. Hence ThTiiner, one who or that 
which thins; spec, a preparation for thinning paint. 

Thine (Cain), poss. pron. [OE. bin , used 
as genitive case of pd Thou, an a as pos- 
sessive adj. : — OTeut. *ptno-, deriv. of stem pe~ ; 
see also Thee.] fi. Genitive case of Thouj 
» of thee -1500. IL The possess, adj. or 
pron. of the second person sing. : Belonging to 
thee. x. attrib. Now arch, or poet. bar. a 
vowel or h, or when following the sb. ; other- 
wise superseded by Thy. OE. 9. predte. OE 

3. ellipt. m Thy with a sb. to be supplied from 
the previous context, late ME. 4. absol. a. 
That which is thine; thy property OE. b. 
pi. Those who are thine ; thy people, family, or 
kindred OE. c. Of thine : that is (or are) 
thine; belonging to thee, late ME. 

L Manure in spite of thee. II. x. Drink to me 
only with t. eyes B. Jons. a. For thyne is the kynge- 
dome and the power, and the glorye Tinpalm Matt. 
vi. 13. 3. S. Tastes are different, you know... JS. 

That *s true ; but thlne's a devilish odd one. Chxstrkp. 

4. a. Myne and Thyne (the aeedes of alt Myscbeefe) 
1 55£. b. Lasting shame On thee and thine.. I will 
inflict Shaks. 

Thing ()nq), sb. 1 [Com. Tent; OE. ping.] 
I. ft. A meeting, assembly, esp. ■ deliberative 
or judicial assembly. OE. only, fa. A matter 
brought before a court of law ; a legal process ; 
a charge brought, a suit or cause pleaded before 
a court -1548. 3. That with which one Is con- 
cerned (in action, speech, or thought); fl. 
affairs, concerns, matters OE. 4. That which 
is done or to be done; a doing, act, deed, 
transaction ; an event, occurrence, incident ; a 
fact, circumstance, experience OE. ft. T hat 
which is said : a saying, utterance, expres&iuu, 
statement ; with various connotations ME. b. 
That which is thought ; an opinion, a notion, 
an idea 1765. ffl. Used absoL t also a t., in 
Indefinite sense: — Anything, something -1678. 

3. You shall heaxe bow things goe Shaks. Things 
changed greatly In the course of aye*r 1867. 4. The 
great t. was to get there xgoa. (7 me) first t. (advb.), 
as that which Is first done or to be done j in the first 
place, firstly. So (the) next next; (the 1 tost L, in 
the last place, lastly: He often goes round the lastt. 

. . to make sura thatali ia right 1071. ft. I never heard 
a better T. Swirr II10 people who went about say- 
ing things 1859. b. Putting things in the poor girls 
bead 1885, L Shall I tell you a L T Shaks*. 

IL An entity of any kind, x. That Which 
exists individually (in the most genera! sense, 
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fat fact or In Idea) ; that which is or may be in 
any way an object of perception, knowledge, or 
thought ; a being, an entity, a. In unemphatic 
use OE b. Applied to an attribute, quality, 
or property of an actual being or entity ; hence 
sometimes — point, respect OE. c. Used in- 
definitely : a something, a somewhat 160a. d. 
In emphatic use: That which has separate or 
individual existence 1817. a. spec. That which 
is signified as dist* from a word, symbol, or 
idea by which It is represented; the actual 
being or entity as opp. to a symbol of it 1450. 
b. esp. A being without life or consciousness ; 
an inanimate object 1689. 3. Applied (usu. 

with qualifying word) to a living being or 
creature ; occas. to a plant OE. 4. Applied to 
a person, now only in contempt, reproach, 
pity, or affection ; formerly also in commenda- 
tion or honour ME. 5. A material object, a 
body ; a being or entity consisting of matter, or 
occupying space OE. b. A material substance 
(usu. of a specified kind) ; stuff, material ; in 
mod. use chiefly applied to substances used as 
food, drink, or medicine OE. 6. a. A piece of 
property, an individual possession ; usu. ia pi., 
possessions, belongings, goods; tip. (col log.), 
those which one has or carries with one at the 
time, e.g. on a journey ME. b. spec, (pi.) 
Articles of apparel ; clothes, garments ; esp. 
such as women put on to go out in, in addition 
to the indoor dress, collog. 163 4. c. pi. Imple- 
ments or equipment for some special use ; 
utensils. Chiefly collog . 1698. 7. An individual 

work of literature or art, a composition ; a 
writing, piece of music, etc. late ME. 

x. a. To compare Great things with small Milt. A 
man of parts is one t. f and a pedant another Berkklky. 
A t. of beauty is a joy for ever Keats. The latest L 
in tattooing Geo. Eliot, b. 1 side in all things with 
the mob Berkeley. Ignorance is an odious t. 1838. 
C. No Bird, but an invisible t., A voice, a mystery 
Woiosw. d. True words are things Byron. a. 
The supposition that things are distinct from ideas 
takes away all real truth Berkeley. b. Considera- 
tion of persons, things, times and places Dickens. 
3. I wish no living t. to suffer pain Shelley. 4. At 
a Play.. looking.. at a young L in a Box before us 
Steele. To accept the sovereignty of a t. like Henry 
of Valois Motley. 5. Things perceivable by touch 
Berkeley. Cal lest thou that t. a leg ? Tennyson. 6. 
A. Buste in packing vp his things against his depar- 
ture 1603. b. Take off your things — and we will 
t things 


order.. tea 1833. C. The breakfast things 1844. 7. I 

have a t. in prose, begun above twenty-eight years ago, 
and almost finished Swift. 


so for another t. To make a food t. of. to turn to 
profit, make gain out of. No freat things (used 
predic.), nothing great, nothing much {.collog. or dial.). 

T. in itself (tr. G. ding an sich . Kant), Metaph. a 
thing regarded apart from its attributes 1 a noumenon. 
To know a t. or two: see Know v. IV. 4: so to learn, 
to show (a person) at. or two. To he up to a t. or 
two » to know a thing or two. The L (colloq.. em- 
phatic)* a* the correct thing 1 what is proper, befit- 
ting, or fashionable : also of a person, in good con 
dittoo or * form ‘up to the mark ’, fit (physically 
or otherwise) } b. the special, important, or notable 
point ; esp. what is specially required. Any t n every 
f n no t., some t. (in which thing is an unemphatic 
stressless use of sense 11 . x or II. 5), are now written 
each as one word (see Anything, Everything, 
Nothing, Something) 

Thing ()>iq), sb* X840. [a. ON. Jring 

(mod. Scand. tin/) ; the same word as prec.. 
but taken independently from ONorse.J In 
Scandinavian countries (or settlements, as in 
parts of England before the Conquest) : A pub- 
lic meeting or assembly; esp. a legislative 
council, a parliament; a court of law. (Usu. 
with capital T.) 

ThiEgmin (pi*ijm&n). PI. -men- 1870. 
[ad. ON. fingmatfr, in pi. pingmenn.) A mem- 
ber of a Scandinavian Thing ; spec, — House- 
carl. 

Thingtsm (pi*q9m). collog. Obi. cxc.dtal. 

1 60 d. p. TftnfCI /A 1 , with meaningless suffix.] 

- Thingummy So Thingumajig (j>ri)om4- 
dgig) 1876. 

Thingumbob (Ji-qcmbpb). Also thin- 
gum© thingummy bob. collog. 1751* [Arbi- 
trary extension of prec.] ■■ next 
Thingummy (jiijomi). collog. 179® [*• 
Thingum .1 Used to indicate vaguely a thing 
(or person) of which the speaker cannot at the 

6 (Get* KJlo)« tt (Ger. MtfUer). 
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moment recall the name, or which he is at a 
loss or does not care to specify precisely ; a 
1 what-you-may-call-it \ 

Think (bigk), sb. dial, or collog . 1834. [f. 
Think v. m J s. An act of (continued) thinking ; 
a meditation. 9. What one thinks about some- 
thing ; an opinion 1835. 
t Think, v . l Obs. exc. in Methinks. [OE 
Pync(e)an , ptlhte, /efidkt OTeuL *punkjan , 
to seem, appear. In ME, owing to 
the fact that both pync - and penc- gave ME. 
pink-, and both pdht and pdht appeared in ME. 
as pou)t, thought, the forms of this vb. and of 
Think v.* became coincident] intr . To seem, 
to appear -1635. 

Think (Jriqk), v * Pa. t. and pa. pple. thought 
(ifoft). \OE,.pfne(e)an,P<fhte, (£e)P<fht. Inform, 
a factitive verb f. *Pank-, sir. grade of ablaut 
series *pink-,Pank-, punk-. Cf. pre-Teut. +tong- 
of L. tongrre to ascertain.] I. To conceive m 
the mind, exercise the mind. 1. trans. To form 
in the mind, conceive; to have in the mind as 
a notion, an idea, etc. ; to do in the way of 
mental action, fa. (with simple obj.) To medi- 
tate on, ponder over, consider -1605. b. with 
indirect question as obj. OE. c. To have one's 
thoughts full of, imbued with, or influenced by ; 
to think in terms of 1821. 3. intr. To exercise 

the mind, esp. the understanding, in any active 
way ; to form connected ideas of any kind ; to 
meditate, cogitate OE. 4. To form or have an 
idea of (a thing, action, or circumstance, real 
or imaginary) in one's mind ; to imagine, con- 
ceive, fancy, picture. a. trans. ; also absol . in 
colloq. phrases only t. / you can't 1. 1 ME b. 
intr with of (on obs. or arch.), in same sense 
ME c. irons, with simple obj. To picture in 
one’s mind, apprehend clearly, cognize (with 
or without direct perception) 1864. 

x. To thinke bo base a thought Shake. 1 thought. 
He will surely come out to me 9 Kings v. xx. To t. 
scorn {qf or to do something), to scorn {arch .) ; to t. 
shame , to be ashamed (now dial.). a. b. A -thinking 
what he should do 1778. C. Unless thou hast been 
drinking beer and thinking beer Kingsley. 3. Who 
now thought of nothing but the pursuite of vanity 
Evelyn. Those who t. must govern lhose that toil 
Goi.nsM. T. aloud, to express one's thoughts by 
audible speech as they pass through the mind. 4. a. 


igh 1 

Thinke but this . That you haue but slumbred heere 
Shake, b. T. of me ever being rich I x86i. C. We t. 
the ocean os a whole by multiplying mentally the im- 
pression we get at any moment when at sea 1890. 

LL To call to mind, take into consideration, 
x. a. trans . To call to mind ; to consider, re- 
flect upon ; to recollect, remember, bear in 
mind OE. b. intr. To consider the matter ; to 
reflect OE c. intr. with of (arch, on, upon), 
or tnf . : To call to mind, remember, bethink 
oneself (of), hit upon mentally ME a. intr . 
with of, arch, on (upon ) : To take into considera- 
tion, nave regard to, consider. ME a* To 
bethink oneself of something in the way of a 
plan or purpose ; to contrive, devise, plan, plot. 

a. trans. ME b. intr. with of (on, upon, obs. 

or arch.) 1598. 4. To conceive or entertain the 

notion of doing something; to intend, mean, 

' have a mind ’, ' have thoughts (of) a. trans. 
OE. b. intr. with of 1698, c. spec . with ofi 
To consider (a person) in view of some vacancy, 
or esp. of marriage ; to cherish the notion or in- 
tention of marrying 1670. 

x. A. I am afraid, to thinke what I haue done Skaks. 

b. Pause here, and t. Cowraa. c. The moat con- 
uenient place, that I can thinke of. .is Black-Fryers 
Shahs. To t. hotter qf\ see Better ado. a. Nothing 
was thought of. but now to save ourselves, aad the 
little goods we had Johnson. 3. b. His Majesty. . 
hath thought of a way 1630. 4 - a* Peace Is despaud, 
For who can t. Submission I Milt, He . . thought 
he would sand for his mother 1 and then he thought 
he would not T. Hardy, b. Each thought of taking 
to himself a wife Crarbe. c. I trust to your pru- 
dence, not to t. of Flora..: for you cant.. marry a 
girl with so small a fortune Mae. Edgeworth. 

IU To be of opinion, deem, judge, etc. 1. 
trans. with obj. cl., or parenthetic s To be of 
opinion, hold the opinion, believe, deem, judge, 
apprehend, consider; usu., to regard it as 
likely, to have the idea, to suppose ; in ref. to 
a future event, to expect OE. b. intr. To bold 
the opinion (indicated by context) ME 9. 
trans . with complement : To believe, consider, 
or suppose (to be . .) ; to look upon as ME 3. 
intr. To have a (good, bad, or other) opinion 
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with regard to a person or thing ; to value or 
esteem something (highly or otherwise), lata 
ME. 4. To believe possible or likely ; to sus- 
pect ; to expect, anticipate, a. trans. with 
simple obj. late ME. b. with inf. To expect, 
late ME c. intr . with of, fan (upon), ito : To 
suspect ; to expect, look lor 1483. d. with for, 
after as or than , and with the prep, at the 
end 01 the clause : To expect, suppose 1530 
5. trans . To judge or consider to exist; to' be- 
lieve in the existence of (rare) 1532. 

x. Who would haue thought that our Uncle of Eng* 
Unde would haue made warre on vb? Hall. 1 L 
that 1 understand him Jowett. Who do you t. f What 
do you 1. 1 (colloq.) phrases used, esp. parenthetically, 
to introduce a surpi ising statement, /don't t. (slang), 
used after an ironical statement, to indicate that tne 
reverse is intended 1 'You're a amiably-disposed 
young man, sir, I don't t.\ resumed Mr. Weller 
Dickens. b. He said he spake as he thought 156a 
To t so, to be of that opinion. To t with, to be of 
the same opinion as. s. May I be bold To thinke these 
spirits ? Shake. The little narrative which I thought 
proper to put forth in October Scott. T. {it) long , 
to grow weary with waiting 1 to be impatient ; to long, 
yearn ( 04 1. exc. dial.), t T. {if) much, to think it a 

g reat or serious matter ; to object, grudge; to be shy, 
esitate : to be surprised, wonder {that . . j. 3. 1 thinke 
nobly of the soule Shake. 1 didn't t. much of her 
1813. Phr. T. nothing of {a) to set no value upon, 
esteem as worthless ; ( 4 ) to make light of, make no 
difficulty or scruple about. 4. a. He. thinking no 
barm, agreed Dk Foe. b. I thought to have seen you 
ere this Southev. d. Oh sir. the conceit is deeper 
than you L for Shake. 5. Unless there be who t. not 
God at all Milt. 

Phr. T. out id) to find out, devise, or elaborate by 
thinking, to construct intellectually; ( 4 ) to solve by a 
process of thought ; (c) to think to the end, complete 
or finish in thought T. (a thing) over, to give con- 
tinued thought to (it) with the view of coining toade* 
cision. 

Thinkable a. 1854. [f. prec. 

+ -A BLR Cf. unthinkable (1430).] I . Capable 
of being thought; such as one can form a 
notion or idea of ; cogitable. a. Conceivable 
or imaginable as an existing fact 1865. 

Thinker (jri'qkai). 1440, [f. as prec. + 

-er 1 .] One who thinks, a. gen. A person or 
being engaged in thinking, or having die power 
to think, b. with qualifying adi. j One who 
thinks in the way expressed by the adj. 1698. 
c. spec. One who has special or well-trained 
powers of thought, esp. abstract thought ; also, 
a person who devotes himself to thinking, aa 
dist. from action or practical affairs 1830. 

Thinking (Jri-rjkiij), vbl.sb. ME. [f. T hink 
v.* + -iNG l .] The action of Think v.* i. 
Thought, cogitation, meditation, mental action 
or activity, eta b. pi. Thoughts ; meditations, 
late ME. 9. The holding of an opinion or 
opinions ; judging, mental viewing ; opinion, 
judgement, belief ; colloq. phr. ton^yt.m in my 
opinion, late ME 

x. Plain living and high t. ars no mors Wordsw. 
b. I am wrap'd in dismall thinkings Shaks. a. I 
heare a Bird so sing, Whose Musicke (to my L) pleas'd 
the King Shake. 

attrib. and Comb . : t*-cap (see Car sb. 1 ) 5 t. part 
{Theatr. collog.), a part in which the actor has no 
words to speak. 

Thbnking, ppl. a. 1678. [f. as prec. + 

-ING *.] x . That thinks ; cogitative. 9. Given 
to thinking ; having special or well-trained 
powers of thought ; thoughtful, reflective, intel- 
lectual x68i. 

x. What was the proper Employment of a L Being t 
1709. 

Think-oo. dial. 1666. [The phi. (/) think 
so used as a sb.] A mere opinion. 

How if all our Faith, and Christ, and Scriptures 
should be but a Think-so too T Bukyam. 

Thinnish (j**nij), a. 1545. [f. Thin a. 
+ -ISH 1 .] Somewhat thin ; tending to thinness. 
Thin-skinned (-skind ; stress variable), m. 
1598. 1. Having a thin skin or rind. s .Jig. 
Sensitive to criticism, ridicule, or abuse ; easily 
hurt or offended ; touchy x6Bo. 

Thio- also bef. a vowel thK repr. 

Gr. OeTov sulphur ; a formative element in 
names of substances containing or connected 
with sulphur. 

1. Cham. In names of compounds containing sul- 
phur * sulpha* TtriaTdine [AldCbhydk + ims*], 
% crystalline substance, NH : s(CHCH*. SjtCHCH* 
produced by passing hydrogen sulphide into a sola- 
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(Ion of aldehyde ammonia. Thi'alol [Al(cohol + 
■ol 3], diethyl disulphide (CfHiOgSg, a colourless oily 
compound, having an odour like garlic. Thi'enyi, 
the radical CsHsS contained in thiophene, C4H4S. 
Thl*o>acid, an acid in which oxygen is replaced by 
sulphur. Thloc&'rbonate, a salt of thiocarbonic 
acid. Tbiocarbo'nic a., in /. acui : in derivatives, 
as mono-, di -. tri-thiocarbonic acid : the last, H2CS3, 
Is a dark yellow strongly smelling oil, very easily de- 
composed by heating into CSj and H *S. Thio- 
cyanate, a salt of thiocyanic acid. Thiocya'nic 
a., in t. acid, N f C . SH *=« cyanic acid, N ■ C . OH, in 
which oxygen is replaced by sulphur; a liquid with a 
penetrating odour. Thiona'phthetie, a colourless 
crystalline compound, CgHgS, consisting of benzene, 
C«H Sl of which two atoms of H are replaced by 
CH;CH.S. Thionic (|>ai fnik) a, in t. acids , 
group name for the acids represented by the for- 
mula H9S„Os. Thi-onine, a brownish-black dye, 
SC l2 H 9 N 8 . crystallizing in plates, called phenylene 
violet or Lauth's violet, and largely used to stain 
microscopic objects. Thi'onyl I-vi.J, the radical 
(SO)*. Thi’ophene, C4H4S, a colourless liquid 
with an odour like benzene, occurring in benzene 
from coal-tar to the extent of about 0*5 per cent. ; 
hence Thiophe’nic a., in /. acid, CjHsS.COjH, 
derived from thiophene. Thlophcnol, a colourless 
liquid, C4H5SH ( = Phknoi with S in place of O), 
with the odour of garlic. Thiosu*lphate, a salt of 
thiosulphuric acid; formerly called hyposulphite . 
Thi oaulphuric a., in /. act'd, HjSjOj, an acid, the 
■alts of winch are applied in bleaching and photo- 
graph y ; it is sulphuric acid. n^SO*. in which one 
atom of oxygen is replaced by sulphur; formerly 
called kyposulphurons acid. Thioto’luene [To- 
LUKnb] = methylthiophene, C4H 8 (CHs)S, a colourless 
oily compound, found as an impurity in crude to- 
luene. Thioxene (bai^’ksfn) & dimethyl thiophene, 
C 4 H a (CHs) 2 S l found as an impurity in xylene 
a. I11 pharmaceutical and other terms, as Thi*o- 
Camph [Camph(or], a fluid disinfectant, used for fu- 
migation, forme l by the action of sulphur dioxide 
on camphor. Thi'oform [after chloroform ], trade- 
name of a basic bismuth di-thiosalicylate, as an anti- 
septic for wounds. 

Thiol- (Jwivfl). 1899. [arbitrarily f.TH 10-.*] 
Chem. A name for the group SH in combination, 
analogous to hydroxyl, OH. 

Thion- (J»i*^n). 1899. [a. Gr. Belov sul- 

phur; cf. Thio-.J Chem, A name for sulphur 
taking the place of oxygen in a compound and 
Joined by two bonds to carbon. (Certain words 
beginning with thion - do not conform to this 
system ; see Thionic, etc.) 

Third (J»5jd), a. {adv.), sb. [Com. Tent, 
and Indo-Eur. OE. pridda, -e, pird(d)a, -e : — 
OTeut, *Pridjd : — Indo-Eur. *irtljds ; cf. Gr. 
rpiros ; L. tertius, Skr. tftlyas.] A. adj. 1, The 
ordinal numeral corresponding to the cardinal 
three : last of three ; that comes next after the 
second, b. Gram . In /. person : see Person sb. 
VI. Also in /. declension , conjugation , and in 
names of tenses, as t. future 1530. 9. Additional 
to and distinct from two others already known 
or mentioned. T . person (in Law) ~ Third 
PAKTY. ME. 8. T. part - B. r. ME. 4. The 
last of each successive group of three ; one in 
every three, i. e. one third of the whole, late ME. 

1. The thryde day of Marche 1497. Pope Innocent 
the thred 1550. * Hush 1 thou knave 1 ' said a L Scott. 

3 The t. part of the sea became blood Rev. viii. 8. 

4. 71 penny , one third of the whole sum. 

Comb, r L best, that is next inferior to the 
Sxcond best ; t. degree, l/.S. applied to severe and 

C rolonged cross-questioning of a suspected person 
y the police; [Wigmore] An American authority 
declared that an officer of the law administers the 
first degree when he makes the arrest, the second 
when the prisoner is taken to a place of confinement, 
and the t. when he is taken to private quarters and 
interrogated ; t estate, the Commons ; t floor, (a) 
in England, the floor or story of a building separated 
by two from the ground floor ; (b) Sc., U.S., etc., the 
L story, counting the ground floor as the first; t. 
hour, (a) among the Jews, the t. of the twelve equal 
divisions of time between morning and evening 1 the 
hour between 8 and 9 a. m. ; (b) the hour of Tbrcb ; 
t. order ; see Tbstiarv A. 5 ; t, rail, in some systems 
of electric railways, an additional rail which conveys 
the current. 

B. sb. i. A third part (A. 3) of anything ; any 
one of three equal parts into which a whole 
may be divided, late ME. a. I. .aw. (Mostly pi.) 
The third of the personal property 01 a deceased 
husband allowed to his widow. Also, the third 
of his real property to which the widow might 
be legally entitled for her life (obs, exc. Hist.). 
late ME. tg. A third of the proceeds of cap- 
tures, or of certain fines, forfeitures, etc., of 
which two thirds were due to the king -1697. 
4. Mus. A note three diatonic degrees above or 
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below a given note (both notes being reckoned) ; 
also (usu.) the interval between this and the 
given note, equivalent either to two tones 
{major /.), or to one tone and one diatonic 
semitone ( minor t.) ; also, the harmonic com- 
bination of two such notes 1597. 5. Comm.pl. 

Goods of the third degree of quality 1893. 0. 

Kllipt. uses of the adj. passing into sb. : a. for 
third person (in Grammar) ; third day (of the 
month) ; third chapter (of a book of the Bible) ; 
third year (of a reign); third class (in an ex- 
amination list) 1530. b. T. of exchange : the last 
of a set of three bills of exchange of even tenor 
and date. 

4. We shall have the word In a minor t. There Is 
none but the cuckoo knows Browning. Diminished 
t., an interval equal to two diatonic semitones, being 
less by a chromatic semitone than a minor third, 
a. On Sunday the 3d of May. He only got a tl 
in Modern Greati {mod). Hence Third v. tram 
to divide into three equal parts. ThiTdly adv. in 
the t. place. 

Thl*rd borough, thri-dborrow. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1475- [prob. a ME. corruption of frid - 
borgk -OE. friCborg peace-pledge, peace- 
surety ; see Frithbokh, Frank-pledge.] 
Formerly, The head man of a frithborh or 
frank-pledge ; hence, the conservator of peace 
or peace-otlicer of a tithing, the petty constable 
of a township or manor. 

Third class, third-class (stress var.), 
phr. (sb. and a.) 1839. 1. sb. The class next 

below the second ; esp. of railway carriages 
also in an examination list; hence, a place 
in the third class in an examination 1845. 
9. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to the class 
next below the second 1839. 3. quasi-adv. By 

a third-class conveyance 1864. 

3. Natives almost invariably travel third-class 1864. 

Third hand, third-hand. 1553. 1. In 

advb. phr. at (t the) third hand : from a second 
middleman or intermediary ; at the second re 
move from the original source. 9. attrib. or as 
adj. Obtained, copied, or imitated from a 
second-hand source 1599. 

Thi-rd party. 1818. A party or person 
besides the two primarily concerned, as in a law 
case or the like. Also attrib as in third-party 
insurance , risk , etc. 

Third-rate, a. and sb. 1649. [See Rate 
j/M] A. adj. +1. Of the third 'rate* (esp. of 
ships) -1693. 9. Of the third class in point of 

quality ; usu. depreciative , of decidedly poor or 
inferior quality 1838. 
a. An actor of t. parts Tiurlwall, 

B. sb. Naut. A war-vessel of the third rate 
1 666. 

A Third Rate of 6a Guns 1695. Hence Third- 
rater. 


Thirdsman (J^Mdzms&n). 1818. A third 
person or party ; esp. one called in as an inter- 
mediary, mediator, or arbiter. 

Thirl ()>5il), sb. Now dial. [OE. ffrel, f. 
Purh Through + -el 1 .] x. A hole, bore, per- 
foration; an aperture, b. A nostril ME. 9. 
An opening in a wall or the like. Also fig. OE. 

Thirl ()>5.il), v. Obs. exc. dial, and local. 
fOE. Pyrlian , t. pfr(e)l Thirl sb.'] 1. trans. 

To pierce, to run through or into (a body) as a 
sharp-pointed instrument does ; to pierce (any- 
thing) with such an instrument ; to perforate. 
9. spec. Coal-mining. To cut through (a wall of 
coal, etej. Also absol. or intr. 1686. t3. intr. 

or absol. To pierce, penetrate (as a sharp instru- 
ment). Also fig. -1600. 

Thlrlage feultdg). St. 1513. [Ameta- 
thetic var. ot ^ thirl age (f. thirl, var. Thrall 
ti, Thraldom, bondage, servitude -1609. 
9. Sc. Law. A condition of servitude or state 
of obligation, in which the tenants of certain 
lands, or dwellers In certain districts are bound 
to restrict theircustom to a particular mill, forge, 
or the like. In later times, spec, the obligation 
to grind their corn at a particular mill (orig. that 
of the lord or his assignee), and pay the recog- 
nized consideration (multure), or at least to pay 
the dues in lieu thereof. i68x. b. The multure 
exacted under this system 1799. 

Thirst Q>5ist), sb. [OE. pur si OTeut. 
*}urstuu Cf. L. torrere to dry, Skr. tri to 
thirst. 1 x. The uneasy or painful sensation 
caused by want of drink ; also, the physical 


THIRTY 

condition resulting from this want. m.fig. A 
vehement desire Tof (arch.), for, after some- 
thing, to do something) ME 
s. pey deyde for hunger ft ptatR- Broths. The 
long t. of Tantalus allay Gray. a. Not in t. for 
Keuenge Shake. T. for money 1849. Hence Thi*rst- 
ICM a. having no thirst 1 not thirsty. 

Thirst O&ist), v. [OE. fyrstan, f. furst 
Thirst sb.] tz. impers ., as in me thirtieth, 
I am thirsty -1440. a. intr. To feel or suffer 
thirst ; to be thirsty. Also transf.,e. g. of parched 
ground or plants. Somewhat arch. OE. 3. fig. 
To have a longing, craving, or strong desire. 
Const, in OE. with gen., «* of ; later after, for 
something, to do something. OE. +4. trans . 
To desire vehemently ; to long for -1718. 

r. So thursted hym, that he Was wel ny lorn Chau- 
cer. a. Ho, euery one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters Isa. lv. i. 3. It is not necessary to teach men 
to t. after power Ruhkb. 4. Wicked men, that thursted 
the blud of all the senate Q. Euz. Hence Thi ‘rater, 
one who thirsts. 


Thirsty (p5*isti\ a. [OE. fursftg, jyrs/tg, 
f. Pur si Thirst sb. + -tg -y 1 .] 1. Having the 

sensation of thirst ; feeling desire or craving 
for drink, b. transf Of earth or plants : Greatly 
wanting moisture ; dry, parched, arid, late ME, 
9. fig. Having or characterised by a vehement 
desire or craving; eager, greedy OE. 3. 
transf. That causes thirst. Now colloq. 1599. 

1. '1 he Fountain being ..very inviting to the t. Pas- 
senger 1703. b. Ihe country was parched and t. 
1878. a. Refreshing to the t. curiosity of the traveller 
Lamb. 3. A t. walk up and down terrible bad roads 
1897. Hence ThPrstily adv. ThPratinesa. 
Thirteen (paitf n, J>5*jtih). [OE. friotiene, 
-tine, f. Prio Three + Uene, tine : see -tken.J 
The cardinal number composed of ten and 
three, represented by the symbols 13 or XIII. 
A. adj. x. In concord with a sb. expressed. 
Often absol. (with sb. implied in context) OE. 
■[9. As ordinal : Thirteenth -1641. 

1. Thirtine yeares past 1561. If t. sit down to sup, 
And thou first have risen up, Goodman, turn thy 
money 1 1665. a. He. .died the t. of November, Anno 
1x42 Knolls*. 

B. sb. (With pi. thirteens.) 1. The abstract 
number; a symbol or the figures represent- 
ing this, late ME. b. A thing distinguished 
by the number thirteen, as an article of a cer- 
tain size so called 1799. +9. An Irish silver 

shilling, as being worth thirteen pence of Irish 
copper currency -1830. 

1. To shame the superstitious public out of their 
dread of the number 13. 1905. a. Oft was his pocket 
without a t. i8to, 

Thirteener (poitrnoi). 1769. [f. prec. + 

-ER 1 .} 1. prec. B. 2. 9. a. Cricket. A hit 

for thirteen runs. b. The thirteenth of a series. 
1891. 

Thirteenth ()>5JtFnJ>, p5-jtin», a. and sb. 

T In OE. prie-, priotio}a , etc. Northern M E. had 
Pfxit , pnttend(e from ON. prettdnde . Hence 
a sqx>Prett-,Prittenp(e, and by metathesis ther-, 
thyr* thirtenth , and in x6th c. thirteenth, as if 
f. thirteen + -TH 9 .] A. adj. The ordinal numeral 
belonging to the cardinal thirteen ; the last of 
thirteen ; that comes next after the twelfth. 

The literature of tbe t. century 1878. 

B. sb. i, A thirteenth part 1611. b. Eng. 
Hist. A thirteenth part of the value of movables, 
or of the rent of the year, formerly granted or 
levied as a tax 1893. 0. Mus. A note thirteen 

diatonic degrees above or below a given note 
(both notes being counted); the interval be- 
tween, or consonance of, two notes thirteen 
diatonic degrees apart; a chord containing 
this interval 1597. Hence Thirteenthly adv. 
in the thirteenth place. 

Thirtieth (Jo-jtl.iJ,), a. and sb, [OE. 

toBa, ~t, {. /ri/ig + -a} a, -of>t -th A. adj. 
The ordinal numeral belonging to the cardinal 
thirty ; the last of thirty. 

B. sb. A thirtieth part ; in Eng. Hist. 0 thirtieth 
part of movable goods payable as an aid x8oo, 
Thirty (Jtf-Jti), a. and sb. [OE. firUig, t. 
prt Three f -tig -ty.] The cardinal number 
equal to three tens, represented by the symbols 
30, or XXX, xxx. A. adj. x. In ooncord with 
a sb. expressed or implied, a. spec, (ellipt.) a. 
The age of thirty ; thirty years (of age, old, 
etc.). So thirty-one, etc. OE. b. In stating 
the time of day, thirty minutes ; as in six-thirty 
- 6.30 o'clock, half-past six ; also attrib. as the 
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6.30 train 187a ta. As ordinal — Thirtieth 
-1609. 

x. Thirty per cent. Interest 1837. The T. ( Tyrants), 
the t. magistrates imposed by Sparta upon Athens at 
the end of the Peloponnexian War (403 b. c.). The T. 
Years 4 War, the religious wars of 16x8*48 fought 
chiefly on German soiL 3. Ere the t. day of the next 
month 1594. 

B. sb. x. The abstract number ; also, a symbol 
representing this. So thirty-one, etc. OK. a. 
The thirties : the years of which the numbers 
begin with 30. 1880. 8* Thirty and its com- 

pounds in elliptical uses 1802. 

a. Some time in the early thirties 1892. 3. T.-tivo, 

a t.- two- pound gun; a flower-pot of which there are 

in a ' cast see also Thiktytwomo. 
Thirtytwomo (-t«'m*). 1771. [English 

reading of the symbol 3amo or XXXIlmo, for 
L. (in) trice umo secundo . ] The size of a book, 
or of a leaf of a book, formed of sheets each 
folded five times, making thirty-two leaves ; 
hence, a book of this size. Also Thirty-twos. 
So Thlrtysi'xmo (thirty-sixes). 

This (ffis), dem. pron. and adj. Pi. These. 
[orig. the sing, neuter, nom. and acc., now the 
sole sing, form of the OE. demonstrative Pes, 
fem. pios, neut. Pis.] I. Demonstrative Pro- 
noun. 1. Indicating a thing or person near or 
present (actually In space or time, or ideally in 
thought) ; spec . as being nearer than some other 
(hence opp. to that). Of a person, now indi- 
cating a person actually present, and always 
as subj. of the vb. to be with the person as pre- 
dicate. b. After various preps, (after, before, 
by. ere , etc.), « 'this time* OE. c. After a 
prep. , or as obj. of a verb . «* * this place \ Now 
(in colloq. use) more usu. here. 1460. a. In 
contrast to that : now almost always of things 
ME. b. spec, (after L. idiom.) The latter; in 
contrast to that « the former 1440. c. With 
That, as quasi-proper names (with capital), 
indefinitely denoting one person and another 
1824. 

1. O Stephano, ha’st any more of t. T Shaks. T. 
is the wood they live in Klktchvr. T. t t. is she To 
whom our vows and wishes bend Milt. Yet all of 
us hold this for true. No faith is to the Wicked due 
1664. They said t. as a jeer to the Jews 1693. b. By 
t. the sun 19 setting K tears. C. You filthy beast, get 
out of t W. S. Gii.bkrt. a. T. is not fair ; nor profit- 
able that; Nor t'other Question proper for Debate 
Drydkn. T. and (or) that *=» one thing (or person) 
and fori another, b. Warm water . . mixed with hot 
and cold, will lessen the heat in that, and the cold in t. 
Hhrksuey. c. Mi* a That or This, or J^ady T'other 
Byron. 

Phrases. For all t., notwithstanding this. Like t . : 
of this kind t in this manner, thus. T., that , and the 
other\ everything conceivable. 

II. Demonstrative Adjective. 1. Used In 
concord with a sb., to indicate a thing or person 
present or near (actually or in thought), esp, 
one just mentioned OE. b. Referring to some- 
thing which is mentioned immediately after 
OE. c. In phrases denoting or referring to the 
resent state or stage of existence; eap. t. life, 
'his world OE. d. Referring to something 
as known, talked about, or inferred; esp. to 
something now in vogue or recently introduced 
1533. e. Used before a date, esp. (now only) 
In legal or formal documents 1503. f. Used 
instead of These in concord with a plural sb. 
or numeral; esp. (now only) with a plural 
treated as a singular (e. g. means , odds), or with 
a numeral expression denoting a period of time 
taken as a whole, late ME. a. In contrast to 
that ; prop, denoting the nearer of two things, 
but often vaguely indicating one thing as dis- 
tinct from another, esp. in phr. this and (or) 
that . , ™ one and (or) another 1460. 

x. I have t. moment heard that Sheridan Is returned 
177a, T. morning, t. afternoon, t, evening now al- 
ways mean the morning (etc.) of to-day. b. T. addi- 
tional list.. is larger than 1 expected Thorbsdy. c. 
For t. corruptible must putt on incorrupt! bilite Tin- 
dals i Cor. xv. 53. d. Oh t. learning, what a thing 
it is Shaks. a. Given tinder my hand, this aoth Sep- 
tember, 1648 Cromwell. f. Within t. three houres 
will faire luliet wake Shaks, The silence has kept 
my own heart heavy t. many a day Ruikim. a. T. 
way and that the impatient captives tend Drydkn. 
This (8is), adv. late ME. [In I, proh. 
OE. pps, }is, instrumental case of This dem. 
pronit in II, app. advb. use of acous. sing, 
neut.] +1. In tnis way or manner; like this; 
thus -159a. 


What am 1 that thou shouldst contemns me t. T 
Shake. 

II. fa. To this extent or degree ; as much as 
this ; thus -156 7. b. Qualifying an adj. or adv. 
of quantity, now chiefly in t. much 1460. 

b. And t. far of the lies called Hebrides 1596. 

Thinness (Ci'snfcs). 1643. [f. This + 

-ness ; tr. med. (scholastic) L. hxcceitas . J — 

Thistle (Wl), sb. [OE. pistil OTeut. 
*pistilog, *pistila.] 1. The common name of 
the prickly herbaceous plants of the composite 
genus Carduus and several closely allied genet a 
(Cnicus, Cirsium, Onopordum, etc.), having the 
stems, leaves, and involucres thickly armed 
with prickles, the flower-heads usu. globular, 
and the flowers most commonly purple ; many 
species are abundant as weeds, b. As the 
heraldic emblem of Scotland ; also, a figure of 
a thistle ns such X488. c. As a part of the 
insignia of the Order of the T., the distinc- 
tively Scottish order of knighthood ; hence 
transf. the order itself, or membership in it 
1687. d .fig. or in fig. context, with ref. to the 
thistle as a noxious or prickly weed 1563. t». 

Applied (definitely) to other prickly plants, as 
artichoke, sea-holly (E/yngium), teasel, etc. 
-1578. 3. With qualifying words, applied to 

various species of Carduus and allied genera, 
and to prickly plants of other families 1578. 

x. C. The Duke of Argyll.. received his T, from 
Lord Palmerston 1898. d. He snatcheth at the t. of 
a project, which first pricks his hands, and then breaks 
Fuller. 3 Bull t., a local (Ireland and U.S.) name 
for < arduus lanceolatus . Canada t. ( U.S.), Corn- 
t„ Creeping t., Carduus arvensis , a troublesome 
weed with 1 reeping root-stocks. Gentle t., Carduus 
anglicus. Holy t., (*) Ceutaurea benedicta (Cnicus \ 
bened/ctus), with yellow flowers und weak prickles on 
the leaves, formerly in repute as an antidote ; also 
called blessed t ; (A) erroiu applied to Carduus Ma- 
nanas, with white veins on trie leaves; also called 
Our Lady's t. or milk t. Russian t. (U.S.), a 
Species of salt wort, Snlsola Tragus, with prickly stems 
introduced from Russia and now abundant as a weed 
in S. Dakota and neighbouring States. Scotch t», 
a name for the species supposed to be that figured as 
the emblem of Scotland, variously identified as the 
spear- t.(C arduus lanceolatus), the musk t ,(C. nutans), 
tne milk L (C. Mari anus), and the cotton-t. (Onopor- 
dunt Aeanthium). Silver t., a name for the cotton-t. 
Yellow t., («) a species of thistle with pale-yellow 
or purple flowers (Cnicus horridulus), found in the 
eastern U.S. 1 (6) the prickly poppy (Algernons mexi- 
cana). 

dttrib . and Comb.x t.-ball, the globular head of 
feathery seeds of the L ; -bird, a bird that feeds on 
t. -seeds; spec . the Ameiicnn goldfinch, Chrysomitris 
(Sptnus) tnstis ; -butterfly, the * painted lady', Va- 
nessa. ( Pyrame is) car dui , whose larva feeds on the t. ; 
•cock (dial.), the corn bunting, Emberima miliaria ; 
-crown, -dollar, names of Scottish coins having a 
thistle on the reverse; t. funnel, a funnel having a 
large bulb between the conical flaring part and the 
tube, so as to suggest the form of a thistle-head upon 
its stalk ; t. noble, a Scottish gold half-merk of Tames 
VI, bearing the figure of a L on the reverse. Hence 
Tlll*stle v. trans. to clear of thistles. Thlstled 
0>i‘s*ld) a. covered with thistles; adorned with figures 
of thistles. 

Thistle-down Q>i's’l,datm). 1561. [f. prec. 
+ Duwn sb. 9 1 The down or pappus which 
crowns the ' seeds ’ or achenes of the thistle, and 
by means of which they are carried along by 
the wind : either collectively, or that of a single 
1 seed b. As a type of lightness, flimsiness, 
or instability ; hence fig* x868. 

b. The L of sentiment hung about me all the time 
1868. 

Thi-stle-finch. X589, [f. as prec. + Finch.] 
Any one of several species of finches which feed . 
on the seeds of the thistle ; spec, the goldfinch, I 
Carduelis elegant. 

fThi-stlewarp. 1606. [f. as prec. + Warp 
z\] * prec. -1624. 

Thistly On**’!!), a. 1598. [f. as prec. + 
-Y *.] t. Of the nature of or resembling a 
thistle ; spiny, prickly ; consisting of or consti- 
tuted by thistles. a. Full of, abounding or 
overgrown with thistles 171a 

x. fig. A world, so thorny, . . where none Finds happi- 
ness . . Without some t. sorrow at it's side Cowrsx. a. 
The t. lawn Thomson. 

This world. OE. The present world ; the 
present stage or state of existence, as dish from 
another, esp. a future one. 

They alle s hallo neuer mete more In thys world 
Malokv. Hence Thba-wo rldjy -neas. 


[ Thither (ffi-tfci), adv. (a.) [OE. )idor % 

I refashioning (after Hither) of Psedsr, f. pa-, 
stem of That, The + suffix denoting motion 
towards.] s. To or towards that place (with verb 
of motion expressed or implied). (Now almost 
exclusively literary ; usu. repl. by There.) b. 
Hither and t.x sec Hither adv. OE. fa. 
transf To or towards that end, purpose, result, 
or action. bHAKS. B. adj. Lying on that side 
or In that direction, i.e. the side or direction 
away from this ; the farther or more remote (of 
two things) 1830. 

These all carne in . .on the t. side of innocence Lamb. 
Thitherto (ttitfaitK*, Ci'Cait**), adv. 1449. 
[f. prec. + To prep. ; after hitherto . J 1. Up to 
that time ; until then. Now rare. fa. To that 
condition, point, or result -1662. 
Thitherward (tfi'CatwJid), adv. (a.) arch. 
[OE. Piderweard ; see THITHER and -WARD.] 
1. Towards that place; in that direction ; 
thither, fa- On the way thither ; going thither 

x. ^hey shat aske the waye to Zion, with their faces 
thetherward Biblr (Genev.) Jer. L 3. So Thither- 
wards adv. arch, (in sense 1). 

|| Thitsi, thitsee (JirtsJ). East Tnd. 183a. 
[Burmese Pitsi, f. Pit tree, wood + asi , in comb. 
-si gum.] The 4 black varnish tree ', AI elan or- 
rhcea usitatissima , of the family Anacardtacese, 
Burma and Pegu; ah»o, the varnish obtained 
from it. 

+Tho, dem. pron. and adj. (rel. pron.}, pi. 
[OE./d, nom, and acc. pi. of se, slo , p*t That, 
The.] I. Demonstrative pron. «* Those 1 . 
(ihey, them) -1600. II. Demonstrative adi. z. 
«* Those II. -1553. a. pi. of def. article The 
-ME. III. Relative pron., pi. of That rel. 
pron. -late ME, 

Tho, adv. (conjj) Obs. exc. dial. [OE 
= ON ./4 then, when ; orig. a case-form of the 
demonstrative stem Pa- of The, That ; mean- 
ing 'that time', the sb. being omitted.) As 
dem. adv. 1 Then. a. At that time. tb. (Next) 
after that, upon that, thereupon -1642. 

The queene. .had herde oftc of Eneas er t boo Chau- 
cer. b. Vn-to this Angel spak the frere tho Chauckr. 

Tho, tho*, abbrev. ff. Though. 

Thole (Jwul, )>aul), sb. [OE. fol{l, corresp. 
to ON. Pollr, etc. Ulterior etym. unkn.l 1. 
A vertical pin or peg in the side of a "boat 
against which in rowing the oar presses as the 
fulcrum of its action ; esp. one of a pair between 
which the oar works ; hence, a rowlock, a. A 
pin or peg in general : spec. a. A pin by means 
of which the snafts are fastened to the carriage 
or axle of a cart, etc. b. The handle or 4 nib* 
of a scythe-snathe (local) 1440. 

Thole O^l), v. Now n. dial, or arch. 
[OE. polian , f. OTeut. stem *Pul- s — wk, grade 
of root* tel-, tol -, tl - to bear, suffer ; cf. L. tuli, 
tol-erare, toll-ere , Gr. rA^vot.] x. trans , To be 
subjected or exposed to (something evil) ; to 
have to bear, suffer, endure, undergo. Also 
absol. 9 . To submit with patience to ; to bear 
or put up with, 4 abide ’, tolerate. Also absol. 
OE. fs. To allow, suffer, permit -1721. 

a. He that has a good crop may t. some thistles 
1600. 

Tho*l©-pIn. 1440. [f. Thole sb. 4- Pin 

* Thole sb. 

II Tholus (jwu liJs). /V. tholi (-oi). Also in 
Gr form tholos (pplps), ft. tholoi (-ol). 1644, 
[L., a. Gr. 0uA os a round building with a conical 
or vaulted roof.] Arch. A circular domed build- 
ing or stmeture ; a dome, cupola ; a lantern, 
b. Gr. Antiq. An excavated circular tomb of 
the Mycenaean age, domed and lined with 
masonry 1885. 

Thomson (timP&n), a. andr£. 1797. [app. 
f. med.L, Thom sens (f. the name Thomas) + 
-an.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Christian 
church traditionally said to have been founded 
by St. Thomas the Apostle, which has existed 
from early times on tne Malabar coast. B. sb. 
A member of this church. 

Thomas (tfmfts), OK [a, L., Gr. 6a 
t. A Greek, Latin, and common Christian 
name; well known as that of the 'doubting 
apostle* (see John xx. 95), and hence used 
alius. ; also used as a representative proper 
name for one of the populace taken at random. 
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THOMISM 

Abbrev. Tom, Tommy, a. Generic name for a 
footman or waiter 1846. 3. Thomas Atkina 

(also Thomas) x a familiar name for the typical 
private soldier in the British Army ; arising out 
of the casual use of this name in the specimen 
forms of the official regulations. (Now more 
popularly Tommy Atkins or Tommy.) 1815. 

1. Doubting Thomases, who will only believe what 
they see 1883. 

Thomism (tJb'miz’m). 1727. [f. prec. + 
•ISM.] Theol . The doctrines of Thomas Aqui- 
nas or of the Thomists. 

Thomist (tee-mist), sb. (a.) 1533. [ad. 

med.L* Thomista (Wyclif), f. Thomas7\ Eccl. 
A follower of Thomas Aquinas (known as * The 
Angelical Doctor'), a scholastic philosopher 
ana theologian of the 13th c. Also attrib. or 
as adj. Hence Thomi’stic, -at adjs. of or per- 
taining to the Thomists or their doctrines. 

Thomlte (tju-moit). rare. 1727. [f. 

Thomas + -ite >.] ■> Thokean sb. 

Thomsenolite (tymsdneloit). 1868. 
[Named After Dr. Julius Thomsen, of Copen- 
hagen ; see -lite.] Min . Hydrous fluoride of 
aluminium, calcium, and sodium, found with 
pachnolite on the cryolite of Greenland. 
Thomsen's (tp-msonz) disease. 1890. 
[Named after Dr. Thomsen of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, who first described it.] Path. A peculiar 
congenital affection characterized by inability 
to relax the muscles immediately after contrac- 
tion. 

Thomsontan (tpmstf«*niftn), a. {sb.) 1833. 
[f. the proper name Thomson 4* -IAN.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the system of medicine practised 
by Dr. Samuel Thomson, of Massachusetts 
(1769-1843). Also as sb., one who follows this 
system. 9. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the poet James Thomson, author of * The 
Seasons' 1890. Hence Thomso-ni&nism, the 
T. medical system. 

Thomsonite (tpmsanoit). 1820. [Named 
after Dr. Thomas Thomson (1773-1859), pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Glasgow; see -ITE 1 .] 
Min. Hydrous silicate of aluminium, calcium, 
and sodium, found often in fibrous radiated 
masses, white to reddish-brown in colour; — 
COMPTONITE. 

Thong (J)pn). [OE. Jrwang, put png, t 
ablaut-stem +}wing }wang-, fnoung- to re- 
strain : — Indo-Eur. root *iwenh-.] A narrow 
strip of hide or leather, for use as a lace, cord, 
band, strap, or the like. b. Such a strip used 
as an instrument of flagellation; also as the 
lash of a whip; hence spec, a whip-lash of 
plaited hide 1599. 

Thongs of raw hide 1867. b. Man's coltish dis- 
position asks the t. Cowpxa. 

Thong (Jpn), v. ME. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To furnish with a thong ; to fasten or secure 
with a thong or thongs ; to bind with thongs. 
9. To flog or lash with a thong 1746. 

Thooid (Jxftroid), a. {sb.) 18 8a. [f. Gr. 

$<vos a Ijcast of prey of the dog kind + -01 d, ] 
Zool. Resembling in form, or related to, the 
sub-genus Thous ; in an extended sense applied 
to a division of the genus Canis including the 
wolf, dog, and jackal ; as dist. from the alope- 
coid, typified by the fox. B. sb. A beast of this 
division. 

Thor OIL [a. ON, P&rr : — *)mnro% 

Thunder.] The Scandinavian god of thunder, 
whose weapon was a hammer ; bis belt doubled 
bis strength ; hence in allusive use. 

Thoraci- (Jjorae'si), comb, form of L. thorax , 
-acem, in same sense as Thor aco- ; as in 
Thora-clform a., thorax-shaped* 

Thoracic ()>onrsik), a . {sb.) 1656* [ad. 
med.L thoracicus, a. Gr. SoipamnA r, f. $&pa£ t 
ienpatc- Thorax ; see -xc.] 1. Anat. Of, per- 
taining to, or contained in the thorax ; pectoral, 
b. Pertaining to, attached to, or forming part of 
the thorax (of an insect or crustacean) 18x7. 
a. Ichthyol. Having the ventral fins situated 
directly beneath the pectoral ; belonging to the 
Thoracici, the third order of fishes in the 
Linnsean system 1769. 3. Having a thorax 

(as a disting u is h i n g character) ; belonging to 
the Thoraciea, a suborder of cinipeds, in which 
the body consists of six thoracic segments, with 
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a rudimentary abdomen 1891. 4* As a specific 

distinction in Nat. Hist , : Having the thorax 
conspicuously marked or coloured 1819. B. sb. 
ti. A medicine acting on the thorax ; a pectoral 
-171a a. A thoracic fish : see a above 2898. 

|| Thoraco- ()>or^-k<»), bef. a vowel thorao, 
comb, form of Gr. 6wpa£, Bvpcuc- Thorax. 

Thoracento'eia, II Thoracocentesis (-santfab) 
[Gr. «frTi7<ri? pricking], tho perforation of the chest* 
wall to draw off morbid accumulations of fluid. Tho* 
racometer (-k^'mlta-i), an apparatus for measuring 
the movement of the chest-wall in respiration t a ste- 
thometer. Thoracowcopv, the sounding or ex- 
ploration of the chest. Tboraco*etracotia (Gr. 
oarpauco* hard shell] a., of or pertaining to the Tho • 
races traca. a division of crustaceans, having a cephalo- 
thoracic shield and (usu.) stalked eyes. Tnora- 
co’tomy [Gr. rop ij cutting], incision into the thorax. 
Thorax (J>5*TaeksL PI. thoraxes {rare), 
or in L. form thoraces ()>o rP’slt). late ME. 
[a. L., a* Gr. Owpa£ breast-plate, also breast, 
chest.] i. Anat. and Zool. That part of the 
body of a mammal between the neck and the 
abdomen, comprising the cavity enclosed by 
the ribs, breast-bone, and dorsal vertebrae, 
and containing the chief organs of circulation 
and respiration; the chest ; also, the corre- 
sponding part in the lower vertebrates, as birds, 
serpents, and fishes. a. Zool. The middle 
region of the body of an arthropod, between the 
head and the abdomen 2750. Ha- Gr, Antiq, 
A cuirass, corselet 2849. 

II Thoria 1847* [f. as Thorium 

+ -a, after alumina , silica , etc.] Chem. An 
oxide of thorium, ThO s , important in the 
manufacture of incandescent gas mantles. 

Tborianite ()>o®*ri&nait). 1904. Tf. *thorian 
(f. Thoria) + -ITE *.] The mineral consisting 
chiefly of the oxides of thorium, uranium, and 
other rare metals, found in the south-west of 
Ceylon in small brownish-black crystals having 
a resinous lustre ; a variety of pitch-blende. 

Thorite ()>0»Tait). 1839. [a. Sw. thorit , 

f. Thor + -ITE. 1 ab.J Min. Hydrous silicate of 
thorium, occurring crystalline, massive, and 
compact, orange-yellow (Orangitk) to brown- 
ish-black or black, with a vitreous or resinous 
lustre. 

I| Thorium (>5»Ti*n). 183a. [£ Thor, the 
Norse deity + -1UM, to range with other names 
of metals. ] Chem. A rare metallic element dis- 
covered by Berzelius in the mineral thorite, and 
subseq. found in small quantities in some other 
rare minerals. Symbol Th. (Now noted as one 
of the radio-active elements.) 

Thorn Qipin), sb. [OE. form — OTent 
*/umu» tndo-Eur. *tmus.'] L 1. A stiff, 
sharp-pointed, straight or curved woody process 
on the stem or other part of a plant ; a spine, 
a prickle, a. fig. (or in fig. context): Anything 
that causes pain, grief, or trouble ME. 3. A 
spine or spiny process in an animal ME, 
x. Flours of all hue, and without T. the Rom Milt. 
a. Phr. A t. in the flesh or sidf, a source of continual 
grief, trouble, or annoyance. ( To be, sit , stand, walk) 
upon thorns , (to be, etc.) in a painful state of anxiety 
or suspense. 

XL z. A plant which bears thorns or prickles ; 
a bramble or brier ; a prickly bush, shrub, or 
tree; a thorn-tree or thorn-bush ; esp. any 
species of the genus Cratstgus \ in England, 
spec, the Hawthorn or White-thorn (C. Oxya- 
cantha) OE. b. (1 without article). Thorn bushes 
or branches collectively; also, the wood of a 
thorn-tree ME e» fig. (occas. alluding to 
Matt. xiii. 7). ME 9. with qualifying words 
used to distinguish species and varieties of 
Cratxgus, and to designate various other thorny 
plants. See Blackthorn, Box-*., White- 
thorn, etc. 1731 

s. Do briers brings forth figges, and thorns grapes T 
1545. b. It pricks like thorne Shake. 6* I fall upon , 
the thorns of life ! I bleed t Skbllky. 

HL The name of the Old English and Ice- 
landic runic letter J) ( «■ th) ; named, like other 
runes, from the word of which It was the 
initial OE. 

attrib. and Comb . : t.-bitt, a humming bird of the 
S. Amer. genus Rhampkamicren t -bird, * S. Aaar, 
bird, A numbius mcuticaudatus, which builds a large 
domed nest of thorny twin | *4eviL an Australian 
lizard. - Moloch a 1 -ns ad, -headed worm* one of 
the Acmnthoeephal la, intestinal parasitic worms hav- 
ing the proboscis famished with hooks or spines 1 
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a tree-hopper. Thslia cralsrgi, which fre- 
quents thorny shrubs j -fall, pop. name of the hum- 
ming-birds of the S. Amer. genus Gouldia, diatiur 
gnUhed by a long pointed tail. 

Thorn (fetat), v. Now rare. 1483. [£. 
prec.] z. irons. To make thorqy, to furnish 
with thorns ; esp. to protect (a newly planted 
quick-set hedge or the like) with dead thorn- 
bushes. ■. To prick with or as with a thorn ; 
to vex 1590* 

e. 1 am the only rose of all the stock That neves 
thorn 'd him Tennyson. 

Tho*ro-a:pple. 1578. The common name 
of Datura Stramonium, of the family Solana- 
ceu, a coarse annual plant bearing large four- 
celled capsules covered with prickly spines; 
also, the capsule or fruit itself. 

Thomback ()^-inb*k). ME, x. The com- 
mon ray or skate (Rata clavata) of British seas, 
distinguished by having sevenu rows of short 
sharp spines arranged along the back and tail, 
a. Short for t. crab 2891. +3- An old maid 

(S, A t tTcrab, a species of m>ider-crab or sen- 
spider, Mata squinado, called also In U.S. king, 
emb 1 t. ray » sense x. 

Thorn-bush. ME. Any bush that bears 
thorns; e. g. a hawthorn, a bramble. 

Thorn-hedge. 2560. A hedge of thorny 
shrubs ; spec . a hedge composed of hawthorn 
* sets \ 

Thornless (^unlAs), a. 1776. [f. Thorn 
sb. + -less.] Free from thorns ; without a 
thorn. 

One of those Whose love 1 ms prov’d e L. rose ! 1803. 

Thorn-tree. 2483. A tree having or bear- 
ing thorns ; in Great Britain, usu. a haw- 
thorn tree. 

attrib. : t. fly, a March trout-fly. 

Thbmy (J^-jni), a. [OE. fomig , f. Thorn 
sb. +-ig -Y O z. Abounding in, characterized 
by* or consisting of thorns or spines ; spinv, 
prickly. b. Of an animal (or a part of one) 1 
Having thom-like organs or appendages ; spiny 
271 x. 0. Overgrown with thorns or brambles 
OE. S* Jig* Pricking or piercing to the mind | 
painful, distressing; harassing, vexatious, Ir- 
ritating ME. b. Full of points of contention or 
difficulty; delicate, ticklish 2653. 4. In the 

names of species or varieties of plants, animals, 
or shells, characterized by having thorns or 
spines 2578. 

z. Daphne roming through a tbomie wood Shaks. 
a T. ground, fig. alter the parable of the aower, Matt. 
xiii. v, etc. z The t. point Of bare diatreaze, hath 
tane from me the shew Of amooth cluility Shaks. b. 
I have finally arranged a t. transaction Scott. Hence 
ThoTnily ado. ThoTnineaa. 

Thoro- (J>5 »ts), comb, form of Thorium, 
in names of compound salts, minerals, etc., 
e.g. Thoro gtrmmite Min., a hydrated thoro- 
ailTc&tc of uranium. 

Thorougti {\vt5, \sm\prep. and ado. 
Chiefly arch, or Ohs. [ Later OE-. furuh . variant 
of furk Through. J L prep. i. From side to 
side or end to end of. 9. Along (to any dis- 
tance) within. Without implication of traversing 
from end to end. OE 3. Over the whole ex- 
tent of, in or to all parts of: throughout OE. 
4, From beginning to end of a space of time 
OE, 5* Indicating intermediation, means* 
agency. Instrumentality OE. 

s. You ryda thorowe atraetes, and towns* 254a a. 
He wente korowa ioreate fowrv longe myle 1430. a* 
O'er hilly path and op an Strath Well wander Scot* 
land t. Wo&DSW. 5. Not tborow thy awarda, nee 
thorow thy bowe CovxaoAL* Josh, axiv. xa. 

IL adv. (Now arch or dial.) x, * THROUGH 
adv. x, a. arch. OE. a. Qualifying pa pplo. 
or adi. ; » Through adv. 4 a. 06s. or dial. ME. 

z. Tha future hide* in It Gladnea* and aorrowi We 
pree* still tborow Carlylb, 9. He had a U good 
opinioa ofhimxlf Gouaa 

Tbottmgh {jnrrby ad;, and sb. 1489* 

[attrib use ol prec. adv.j Am ad/, x* Used 
chiefly with sbs. of action or position, being a 
kind of ellipt. use of the adv. ~ 'going, passing, 
or extending through'. Obi. exa m special 
applications, a. a. Of an action, eta 1 Carried 
out through the whole of something ; thorough- 
going ; fully executed 5 affecting every pert or 
detail Hence gen , That Is fuDy what is ex- 
pressed by the noun. 1489* tv of e person ia 
ref. to his aotion or quality 1655. 
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a. a. A L knovUdm of the world Qoum A The 
.. most t. gen tlemen I ever eew Lyttom. 

B. jA fEUipt. or absol. uses of Thorough a. 
or adv.] l. Thorough-going action or policy : 
In Eng. Hist, (with capital T) applied to that 
of Strafford and Laud in the to ign of Charles f , 
and sometimes to that of Cromwell as Lord 
Protector 1634. •- Agric. A furrow j watcr-t., 

a 'thorough' made tor surface-draining; a 
water-furrow 1733. 

«. And for the state, Indeed, my lord, 1 am for T. 
Laud. 

Thorough- in combination. 

t. With verbs, pplea., or adj*. 1 tho'roagh-bind 
w n trnns. to bind or fasten (a wall, etc.) by a stone or 
iron, passing through from side to side] -drain a, 
trans, to drain (a field) by means of water-thoroughs 1 
•felt pa. ppte., felt throughout! -ripe (throu’gh- 
ripe) a., ripe throughout, thoroughly ripe. a. With 
she. or derived adjs. t tho'rough-bond (throu *ffh- 
band), a stone, etc, extending through the breadthof a 
wall or dyke so as to bind the sides together 1 -draught 
(throu *gh*draught), adraueht or current of air pass- 
ing through a room, etc. | -edged a, thoroughly or 
perfectly edged] keen-edged t -hearted a, whole- 
hearted ; entirely devoted ; -winded a (of a horse) 
sound in ' wind s not broken- winded. 

Thoroughbass Qnrr^ttfs). 1662. [f. 

Thorough prep, or adv. + Bass rA # ] Afus. A 
bass part extending through a piece of music, 
and written by itself, with figures indicating the 
chords or harmonies to be played with It ; a 
figured bass, basso continuo\ esp . (formerly) an 
accompaniment thus written or played ; hence 
loosely , an accompaniment in general. Also, 
the method of indicating harmonics by a figured 
bass, or the art of playing from it ; loosely, the 
science of harmony in general ^fb. erron. A 
loud or deep bass 1749. 

Thoroughbrace (jwTffbrfts). U.S. 1837. 
[f. Thorough prep, or adv. + Brack jA *1 Each 
of a pair of strong braces or bands of leather 
connecting the front and back C-springs and 
supporting the body of a coach or other vehicle. 
Hence Tho*roughbraced a. 

Thoroughbred ()*rn*bred), a. (sb.) [f. 
Thorough adv. + Bru.d ppl . a. J 1. Thorough- 
ly educated or accomplished ; hence, complete, 
thorough, out-and-out. (Now regarded as Jig. 
from a.) a. Of a horse t Of pure breed or stock ; 
spec, applied to a race-horse whose pedigree for 
a given number of generations is recorded in 
the stud-book. ALo of a dog, bull, etc. 1796. 
b. iransf. Applied to human beings or their 
attributes, usu. implying grace, distinction, or 
the like i8aa 

a b. More thorough bred*>r fairer fingers Bykoh. 

B. sb. 1. A thoroughbred animal, esp. a horse 
184a a. transf. and Jig. A well-born, well- 
bred, or thoroughly trained person Also, a 
first-rate motor-cat, bicycle, etc. 1894. 

* ~ k-tail TV 


a .gen. 


. I can't afford a t., and hate a cock 

Thoroughfare Qw*r <He*i), sb. (a.) [In late 
ME. thurghfan, l Park, }uruh Through + 

FarrjA 1 ] 1. A passage or way through. 

+b. spec. A town through whioh traffic [ 
a town on a highway or line of traffic *1829. c. 
A public way unobstructed and open at both 
ends; esp. a main road or street, a high- 
way 1540. d. A piece of water, as a strait or 
river, affording passage for ships, etc. j an un- 
obstructed channel 1699* a. The action of 
going or passing through, or the condition of 
being passed through or traversed; passage. 
Now ran or Obi. 1 667 a* ottrib. or adj. That 
Is a t. ; passed or travelled through by traffic ; 
chiefly In t. town — tense x b. 1553 

t. a. This world nys hot a thurgnftre ful of wo, 
And we been pllgrymos, passynge to and froCiwocii. 
Phr. Ho t n no public way through or right of way 
hero. c. The Strand, that goodly thorow-fiure be- 
tweene The Court and City <658. are. .have, -made 
one Realm Hell and this World, one Realm, one Con- 
tinent Of earn thorough-fare Mu.t. 

Thoroughgoing (JwrJgiMg), a. 1819. 
[f. Thorough adv. + going, pr. pple. of Go 
%] Going the fiill length; doing things 
thoroughly ; acting with completeness ; uncom- 
promltimg, thoronghi extreme, out-and-out. 
(Of persons, actions, ate.) Honoe Thorough- 
go-lngly adv u •aeeo. 

Tho«n>ugh41gllt. Now rw* or (Mi. 1605. 
A pi 1 Windows on opposite sides of a room, so 
that tha light passes right through 16*5. h. 
fig- (sing, and pi.) Inief to the * light ' ofknow- 
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ledge or discovery. * So Thorough-lighted a. 
having thorough-ughts. 

Thoroughly (prrdli), adv. ME. [f. Tho- 
rough adv. or adj. + -ly ■.] +1 . In a way that 
penetrates or goes through; right through, 
quite through (ran) -1703, a. In a thorough 
manner or degree; in every part or detail; 
fully, completely, entirely, perfectly 1473, 

Thoroughness (J>*> rtfies). 1843. YlTho- 
rough a. + -ness.] The quality of being tho- 
rough or of doing things thoroughly ; the con- 
dition of being done thoroughly ; completeness. 
Thorough-paced (br-rd, prist), a. 1646. 
[f. Thorough adv. + Paced.] tx. lit, Of a 
horse: Thoroughly trained; having all his paces 
(ran) -1668. a. Jig. Thoroughly trained or 
accomplished, perfectly skilled or versed (in 
something) ; hence, thoroughgoing, complete, 
perfect, thorough 1646. 

a A thoro’-pac'd villain 1710. A hearty t. liar 
Lamb. 

Thorough-pin (jwnf,pin). 1789. [f. Tho- 
rough- + i Pin jft. 1 ] Farriery. A swelling in the 
sheath of the tendon of the flexor perforans 
muscle in a horse's hock, appearing on both 
sides so as to suggest a pin passing through ; 
also a similar swelling in the carpal joint of the 
fore-leg. 

Tho-rough-stitch, through-stitch, sb., 
adv. and adj. Ohs. exc. dial. 1569. [f. Tho- 

rough adv. + Stitch sb.] +A. sb. A stitch 
drawn right through the scuff ; hence Jig. in ref. 
to thoroughness of acdon (ran) -1663. B. adv 
Right through, through to the end ; thoroughly ; 
completely 1579. 

Phr. To go to perform something thorough- 

ly, go through with I ' a tailor's expression for finish- 
ing any thing once begun* t Tne..Cheif Justice 
Jefferies . . went thorough stitch in that tribunal 
Evkltn. 

+C. adj. Thoroughgoing, out-and-out -1828 

Thorough wax (twrdwseks). 3548. [f. 

Thorough prep, and adv. + Wax v. to grow ; 
from the branches appearing to grow through 
the leaves.] The umbelliferous herb Bupleurum 
rot uttdi foltum , also called Kan's ear , having 
roundish-oval perfoliate leaves, and small green- 
ish-yellow flowers with conspicuous bracts. 
Thoroughwort Qurrdwftit). 1808. [f. 

Thorough prep, or adv. + Wort, after prec.] 
A N Amer. composite plant, Evpatorivm per- 
folia turn , having connate-perfoliate leaves and 
large corymbs of numerous white flowers ; also 
called boneset or crosswort. 

Thorp Q>£ip). arch, and Hist. Alsothorpe. 
[Com. Teut. ; OE. and ME prop and Port ham- 
let, village, farm, estate : — OTeut *porpom. 
Ult. etym. obsc.] A hamlet, village, or small 
town ; in ME esp. an agricultural village. (A 
frequent second element in place-names in the 
forms - thorpt , - thrup , -Irup, chiefly in the Dane- 
law district.) 

Within a little thorpe I staid at last r6ao. I hurry 
down . . By twenty thorps, a little town, And half a 
hundred bridges Tsnnysok. 

IjThoff ( Jtfus ). /V. thoes (>*»•#*). 1601. 
[Li., a. Gr. bin, pL Oam, a beast of prey of the 
dog kind.] The Gr. and L. name of a beast 
of the canine group ; probably a jackal of some 
species. 

Those (Wax), dem. prose, and adj. ( pi .) 
[OE bds, ME pi. of This, which during 
the ME period became synonymous with Pd 
Tho, pi. of that, whence its current sense.] 
L Demonstrative pronoun. +x. — These pros 1. 
-ME a. PI. of That t indicating things or 
persons pointed to or already mentioned ME. 
b. Preceded by *nd> introducing an additional 
qualification of the things or persons men- 
tioned in the previous clause X545. g. In 
opposition to those ; sometimes spec. — 4 the 
former'. Also in contrast to (the) others. x6xx. 
4. As antecedent pronoun, followed by a de- 
nning word or phrase ME II. Demonstra- 
tive adjective. +1 PI. of This II ; - These 
adj. -ME. n. Pi. of That I x, x b. ME b. 
Used Instead of that with a sing, noun of multi- 
tude (now only with collectives in pL sense, as 
clergy , dorse, vermin)\ and esp. with k$ad> sort ; 
followed by e/with pi. sb. xc6a 3. In opposi- 
tion to these ; pi of That fi. » *64*' ^ 
oonoord with a noun which is the antecedent to 


though 


participle ME. 5. 
Now ran. 1603. 

». Thy lips, t. kin 

reasos Snake 


m Such ; pi. of That 


a: 


t- kissing cherries Shake Blude vp t, 

„ A noted family in t. parts 1741. b. 

You, and t poors number sailed with you Siurt. 
The Uttie regard shown . . to t, sort of things H. Wal- 
POLS. 5, He spoke of you in t. terms that make me 
glsd that I have met the son Dissaxli. 

TtiOttQau), sb. 1869. A colloq. and familiar 
abbrev. of thousand ’, esp. -» a thousand pounds 
(sterling). 

Thou (Bau), Ptrs. prose., and sing, nom . 
[Cbm. Teut. ana Indo-Eur. ; OE /£ 1— -OTeut 
*P& : — pre-Teut. *ti : — L. /«, Gr. <rv, Doria 
t6 , Skr. twa-tn. The oblique cases, and the 
possessive, are formed on a stem /*- «* pre- 
Teut. te- ; see Thee, Think. The pi. Ye, in 
OE gi, is from a different root The paradigm 
of thou in mod. Eng. is as follows : 

Singular. Plural, 


Nom. thou 

Dat. Acc . thee 
Foss. ( absol ’. thine 
Pron. ( adj. thy 


ye, you. 
you 
yours 
your.) 


1. The pronoun by which a person (or thing) 
is addressed, in the nom. (or voc.) sing. ; the pro- 
noun denoting the person or thing spoken to. 

Thou and its cases thee, thine , thy were tn OE used 
in ordinary speech t in MR. they were gradually su- 
perseded by the pLjw, you, your, yours, tn addressing 
a superior t and (later) an equal, but were long retained 
in addressing an inferior. Long retained by Quakers 
in addressing a single person, though now less gene- 
ral. In general English used in addressing God ot 
Christ, also in homiletic language, and in poetry, 
apostrophe, and elevated prose. 

b. Used in apposition to and preceding a sb. 
in the vocative ; in reproach or contempt often 
emphasized by being placed or repeated after 
the sb. OE. s. as sb. a. The person or ( self * 
of the individual addressed 1693. b. The wont 
itself ; see also Thee pron . 4. 1655. 

«. T n O God, art praysed In Sion Covxxdalk Pt, 
Ixiv. Qxv.] 1. Good L, saua mee a piece of March- 
pane Shaks. b. T. lyest, t. testing Monkey t. Shaks. 
s. b. They also u*ed the plain language of T. and 
Thee to a single person Penn. 

Thou (Ban), v. 1440. [1 prec.] trusts, and 
tntr. To use the pronoun * thou ' to a person 1 
familiarly, to an inferior, in oontempt or Insult, 
or as done on principle by Quakers. 

She [a Quakeress] fhou'd him (the king) all along 
Pam. In this country * thouing ' is a lost art 1883. 

Though (Bdh). adv. and conj. [The OE 
forms were piah, p 4 h. The present form (which 
dates from c xaoo) Is from Norse, repr. ON. 
*Pdh t Ml An adversative particle expressing 
that relation of two opposed facts or circum- 
stances (actual or hypothetical) in which the one 
Is inadequate to prevent the other, and therefore 
both concur, contrary to what might be expected. 
L adv. For all that ; in spite of that ; neverthe- 
less, howbeit, however, yet Now colloq . 

Your hands then mine, are quicker for a fray. My 
legs are longer t. to runne away Shaks. It dw its 
duty, t. Bbownino. 

n. conj. (or conjunctive adv.) i. Introducing 
a subordinate clause expressing a fact: Not- 
withstanding that ; in spite of the fact that, 
although OE b. With ellipsis of the subordi- 
nate clause X599. a. Introducing a subordinate 
clause expressing a supposition or possibility 1 
Even If; even supposing that; granting that 
OE b. With ellipsis (as hi x d) 1591. g, 
Introducing an additional statement restricting 
or modifying the preceding : And yet, but yet* 
but still, however ME. 4. fa. After nag or 
interrog. phrases with wonder, marvel, be s orry, 
care, eta, where if or that Is now substituted 
-X637. b. In phr. as thought ns if; ms would 
or might be the case if ; so as to suggest the 
supposition that ME 5. With apodal eon* 
structfons (In sense x, s, or 3). fn. Followed 
by that -1711. b. Strengthened by all, following 
or preceding. Obs. exc. in comb. Although. 
Also by even p receding. ME 

1. The boa* Gives edge te taeots, t. Itself has none 
1746. The French. .are verydviLtbof I dent uadsr- 
stand their Kngo Snouxro. b-The base (t bitterf 
disposition of Beatrice Smses, a. T. he slm me. yet 
wyll I put my trust In hym Bible (Great) fobs&L 13. 
b. T sere so Mecfi, say they haue Angells food 

SeAice - * — 

b.11 


SttAMB. ikHs seres not t the Church sfafoe 1637, 
faith! lie earn nothing > 1 thufo you as meek ag 
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«. I did Shaks. 5. a. Lear iv. vi. aifr b. Nor, oven 
L it be told to her, can she enter into it 1836. 
Thought (Jrftv sb. [OE. foht, shortened 
from *fdkt 1 — +pa*Yt-» from stem of pencan 
Th 1 n k v. * + -t suffix ** 1 z • The action or process 
of thinking ; mental action or activity in general, 
esp. that of the intellect ; exercise of the mental 
faculty ; formation and arrangement of ideas in 
the mind. b. Thinking as a permanent charac- 
teristic or condition ; the capacity of thinking ; 
the thinking faculty OE. c. The product of 
mental action or effort ; what one thinks ; that 
which is in the mind ME. d. In a collective 
sense (with defining adj.) : What is or has been 
thought by the thinkers of a specified class, 
time, or place 1853. a. (with a and pi.) A single 
act or product of thinking ; an item of mental 
activity; something that one thinks or has 
thought ; a thing that Is in the mind ; an idea, 
notion OE. b. spec. An idea suggested or re- 
called to the mind ; a reflection, a consideration 
ME. 3. In various specialized senses (from x 
and a), a. Consideration, attention, heed, care, 
regard ME. b. Meditation, mental contempla- 
tion ME. c. Conception, imagination, fancy 
ME. d. The entertaining of some project in 
the mind ; the idea or notion of doing some- 
thing, as contemplated or entertained in the 
mind ; hence, intention, purpose, design ; esp. 
an imperfect or half-formed intention. Also in 
/., as to have thoughts (of). ME. e. Remem- 
ranee, * mind *. Obs. or merged in general 
sense. ME. f. Mental anticipation, expectation 
ME. g. An opinion or judgement; a belief 
or supposition ; what one thinks of or about a 
thing or person 1596. 4. Anxiety or distress of 

mind *, solicitude; grief, care, vexation. Obs. exc. 
dial. ME. 5. A very small amount, a very little, 
a trifle. (Usu., now always, adverbial.) 1581. 

1. Whether Brutes are capable of t. ? 1704. b. Had 
he bin where he thought, By this bad t. bin past Shaks. 
C. Thus Bethel spoke, who always speaks his t. Pops. 
d. The leaders of scientific 1. 1884. a. Good Thoughts 
in Bad Times Full.es. One scarce can say.. That he 
even gave it s t Browwing. Phr. Second thoughts , 
ideas occurring subsequently 1 later and mat urer con- 
sideration ; so first thoughts, b. Rich. II. v. v. a8. 
3- a. Evil is wrought by want of T., As well as want 
of Heart I Hood. Phr. To take to consider, medi- 
tate (how to do somethine, etc.), b. She was lost in 
t. {mod). C. O change beyond report, t., or belief 1 
Milt. d. 1 do begin to haue bloody thoughts Shaks. 
g. My first t. was, be lied in every word Browning. 
4. Therfore take no t. saynge what shall we eate ? 
Tin dal* Matt . vi. 31. a. 1 like the new tire.. if the 
haire were a t. browner Shaks. 

attrib and Comb. : t. -executing a., (a) In Lean 
'doing execution with the swiftness of t/i (b) executing 
the t. or intention of a person 1 t-sick A, sick with ‘t? 
or thinking 1 -transfer, -transference {Psychics). 
transference or communication of t. from one mind 
to another apart from the ordinary channels of sense ; 
telepathy 1 -wave, {a) Psychics , a 1 wave* or undu- 
lation of a hypothetical medium of ^-transference s 
(b) a ‘ wave * or impulse of t. passing simultaneously 
through a crowd of persons or other living beings. 

Thought pa. t. and pple. of Think 
w. 1 and *. 

Thoughted ()>£ -ted ) , a. 159a. [L Thought 
sb, 4- -ED*.] Having thoughts (of a specified 
kind). 

Thoughtful OJ'tful), a, ME. [L Thought 
sb. + -ful.] x. Full of or characterized by 
thought; meditative, contemplative ; preoccu- 
pied in mind. Also transf. of personal attributes, 
actions, etc. b. Disposed to think about or con - 
sider matters ; reflective ; f heedful or mindful 
of. Also transf* Characterized by thought or 
reflection. MEL to. Full of mental trouble ; 
anxious ; sorrowful ; melancholy, moody >1744. 
8. Showing thought or consideration for others ; 
considerate 1851. 

1. War, horrid war, your fc. walks Invades Pops, b- 
T. persons . . had beard of these doings with uneasiness 
Fkoudk. Not beyond the reach of t. enquiry 1884. 
a. The merry soul is freer from intended mischief than 
the t. man <697. Hence Thou’ghtful-ly adv., -ness. 
Thoughtless Q>g-tl6s), a. 159a, [f. as prec. 
4 -LESS. ] X. Not taking thought t unreflecting, 
heedless, imprudent, b. With of or dependent 
clause t Not thinking ; unmindful ; heedless ; 
unsuspecting. Now rare. 1615. tc. Free front 
care or anxiety -1789. d. Inconsiderate 1794. 
■. Deficient in or lacking thought ; not given 
to thinking; stupid ; destitute of ideas. Now 


rare. 1682. fb. Of inanimate things 1 Devoid 
of thought -1705. 

u Youth may be alleged as an excuse for rashness 
and folly, as being naturally L 1736. c. Tbe t. day, the 
easy night Gray. d. Little fly, Thy summer's play 
My L hand Has brush'd away Blak*. a An earnest 
thinker in a t. time 1879. Hence Thou'ghtless-ly 
adv. t -ness. 

Thought-out (]£ t,aut ; stress variable), 
ppl. a. 1870. [pa. pple. of think out used as 
adj.l Elaborated, constructed, or arrived at by 
thinking or mental labour; thoroughly con- 
sidered. 

Thou'ght-rea*ding, sb. 1855. The read- 
ing of another person's thoughts ; direct per- 
ception by one mind of what is passing in 
another, independent of ordinary means of ex- 
pression or communication; a power alleged 
to be possessed by certain persons or by persons 
in certain psychic states. So Thou’ght-re&der. 
Thou- ght-rea; ding a. 

||Thous ()tfu*#s). 1839. [modX., a. Gr. 

Ou &ajus Thos.] Zool. A species or group of 
beasts of the extended genus Cants , canine 
beasts, natives of Africa and Asia ; including 
Thous (or Can is) anthus (the North African 
Jackal), and T. mcsomelas, variegatus, and 
Senegalensis, African jackals. 

Thousand (Jxiu’zand), sb. and a. [OIL 
pd send ; generally held to be cogn. w. Lith. 
tiikstantis, Russ. tysjatfa, Pol. tysiac , Czech 
tisic , pointing to an orig. Slavo-Teut. *tussontia 
or +tussntj&, whence OTeut. 'fusundi , prob. 
an indefinite term for a ' great multitude ', used 
as the equivalent of Gr. xiAtds and L. mi lie.'] 
x. The cardinal number equal to ten times one 
hundred j denoted by the symbols xooo or M 
(for L. mi He), formerly often by m or m , as 
xxx™. a. As sb. or quasi-sb., with pi. (a) In 
sing. Usu. a /., emphatically or precisely one t. 
OE. (b) In pi. thousands OE. (c) After another 
numeral the sing, is now commonly used as a 
collective pi. OE. (d) As a sb. it takes after it 
of repr. the OE genitive pi. Now after a 
numeral only as a unit of quantity by which 
things are sold. OE b. As adj. or quasi-adj., 
followed immediately by a pi. (or collective) 
noun OE 9. Often used vaguely or hyperboli- 
cally for a large number OE. 3. Ellipt. uses, 
a. A thousand of some weight, measure, or 
quantity OE b. A thousand pounds sterling 
1547. t4. As ordinal : — Thousandth -1680. 

t. a. (a) A t. to one, they have . . some gnawing care 
1668. One in a t.. a paragon. ( 3 ) They amounted in all 
to some thousands 1771. (</) Thousands of arrobas were 
..obtained 18B0. b. So many t. Christians., murdered 
165a a. You may do good to thousands 1779. 3. a. 
Instead of looking twenty, he looked a t. Thackkkay. 
The price of gas . . was 3 s. 9 d. per t. 1901. b. A man 
of two t. a yeere B. Jons. 

Thousandfold (JxnrzandfJuld), a., adv., 
and sb. [OE fdsendfeald ; see prec. and 
-FOLD.] A. adj. One thousand times as much 
or as many ; consisting of a thousand parts ; a 
thousand times repeated or multiplied. B. adv. 
A thousand times (in amount) ; a thousand 
times as much ME C. sb. A thousand times 
the amount or number 17x1. 

Thousandth (jxnrzand j>), a. and sb. 1559. 
[f. Thousand + -th.] The ordinal number 
belonging to the cardinal Thousand. A. adj. 
x. Coming last in order of a thousand successive 
individuals. 9 . T. part : one of a thousand 
eqjial parts into which anything may be divided 
1561. B. sb. A thousandth part 1793. 
Thraldom dnrg'Ldom). ME [f. next + 
-dom.] The state or condition of being a thrall ; 
bondage, servitude ; captivity. 

In the midst of my thraldome in Turkie 1590. This 
t. to their pleasures Young. 

Thrall ()>r 5 l), sb. (fl.) Now arch, or Hist. 
[OE .bril, a. ON. frill, perh. (ult.) I OTeut. 
root preh- to run.] i. One who is In bondage 
to a lord or master; a villein, serf, bondman, 
slave; also, a servant, subject; transf, one 
whose liberty is forfeit; a captive, prisoner 
of war. b. ng. A slave (to something) OE 9. 
Tbe condition of a thrall ; thraldom, bondage, 
servitude; captivity ME. ta» Oppression, 
trouble, distress -2839. 

s. Outcast of Nature, Man I the wretched t. Of 
Utter-dropping sweat Thomson, b. Slaues of drinks, 


end thralles of sleeps Shari, a. To bring this noble 
Realme of England to thraule 159a. 

B. adj. [The sb. used attrib.] x. That Is a 
thrall; subject, captive, enslaved, in bondage 
ME fa. Belonging to or characteristic of 
thraldom ; slave-like, slavish, servile -1535. 

1. To be c. to no vice Udalu We now are captives 
that made others u Haywood. 

Thrall (£r§l), v. arch. [Early ME. frallen f 
f. prec.] trans. To bring into bondage or sub- 
jection ,* to deprive of liberty ; to hold in thrall 
dom, enthrall, enslave ; to take or hold captive. 
Thranlte (Jwvi’noit). 1849. [ad. Gr. ipavl. 
rrjt, f. 6 par os bench. ] Gr. Antiqflxx the ancient 
trireme, a rower in one of the tiers, prob. the 
uppermost tier, which had the longest oars and 
hardest work. 

Thrash, thresh (JwseJ, J>reJ), v. [Com. 
Teut. ; OE berscan (purse, fur scon, porscen) 
: — OTeut. +presk~ -Inrio-Eur. *tresh~. The 
historical form in Eng. is thresh ; a dial. var. 
thrash is now the ordinary form, esp. :n the 
sense ' to beat, flog, or belabour while thresh 
is largely retained in ref. to com.] L To thresh 
or thrash corn, etc. and directly derived senses, 
i. To separate by any mechanical means, e.g. 
rubbing, shaking, trampling, stamping, beating, 
or intermittent pressure, the grains of any cereal 
from the busks and straw ; esp. by beating with 
a flail ; now also by the action of revolving 
mechanism in a mill or machine. Also, to shake 
out or separate in the same way the seed of any 
plant, trans. and absol. or intr. 9. Jiq. : in 
earlier use sometimes with ref. to ancient modes 
of threshing ME. 3. transf. To beat or strike 
as with a flail, trans. and tntr . 1573* 
s. Aflftir harvest, .men ihresshe ihevya Lydg. First 
thrash the Come, then after bume the straw Shaks. 
a. Phr. To t. straw , to work at what is unproductive or 
unprofitable, i'o t. out {a subject , etc.), to discuss (a 
mutter i exhaustively ; to get at the truth of (a question) 
by discussion or argument. 3. The angler goes on 
threshing ihe water 1867. 

H. To beat a person, an army. etc. (Now 
commonly thrash.) 1. trans. To beat by way 
of punishment ; to chastise by or as by lieating ; 
to flog, orig. with a stick, cudgel, whip, etc. ; 
in mod. use also to pommel with the fists OE. 
9. To beat completely or thoroughly ; to over- 
come with severe loss in war or fighting, or at 
a game or contest 1606. 

s. Take a good cudgel, and thrash him with it 
Fiklding. a. The Colonel, .has just been thi ashing 
me at billiards 189a 

HI. Transf. uses. (Usually thrash.) s.in/r. 
Naut. To forte or work one's way against 
opposing wind, tide, etc. Also trans. with way. 
1830. b. trans. To force (a ship) forward, esp. 
against contrary wind or sea 1886. a. intr. To 
make wild movements like those of a flail or 
whip ; to lash out ; to throw oneself (or itself) 
to and fro with violence ; to toss, plunge ; of 
hair, branches, or anything free at one end .* to 
flap, whip, lash 1850. 

[ 1. Hard labour to. . thrash for an hour through blocks 

of ice before we could get out 183a. b- 1 ne screw 
began to thrash the ship along the Docks Kipling. 
a [A whale) blindly thrashed and rolled about in great 
agony 1850. 

Thrasher 1, thresher (Jwjw, Jwe-fw). 
late ME. [f. prec. + -er. 1 ] 1. One who or that 
which thrashes or threshes grain ; a threshing- 
machine. (More usu. spelt thresher,) 9. A sea- 
fox or fox-shark, Alopias vulpes ; so called from 
the very long upper division of the tail, with 
which it lashes an enemy. Also called thresher* 
or thrasherflsh , shark. X609. 3. One who 

thrashes or beats another 1907. 

Comb. 1 L-whalo, a grampus or killer, as Orta 
gladiator, 

Thrasher * (Jn-arjoi). 1808. [perh. a sur- 
vival of thrusher, thresher, an Eng. dial, name 
of the Thrush (Turdus musicus) 7 \ A bird of 
the N. Amer. genus Harporhynchus, resembling 
the Song Thrush ; esp. H. ( Turdus) fuseus, 
the best known of the species, of the north- 
eastern U.S., called also brown t., brown thrush. 
Tbra*shing-, thre*shiag-floor. late ME. 
A prepared hard level surface on which corn is 
threshed. 

Thrashing-, thro-shing-machlne. 1797- 
A power-driven machine for separating grain 
or other seed from the straw or husk. 
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Thra-ablng?-, threshing-mill. 1797. A 
fixed threshing-machine; usually, one driven 
by water or wind power. 

H Thraso (Jnri-io). PL -os, -oes, also as L., 
Thraaones (-<?«• nfz). X576. [L., ad. Gr. Qp&awv, 
name of a braggart soldier in Terence’s Eunu- 
chus. f. Opourvs Dold, spirited.] A braggart, a 
boaster. 

ThraaonicQ>rAp*nik) f a. 1657. [f. as next 
+ -ic.] « next. 

Thrasonical QnAsfnik&l), a . 1564. [f. 

L. Thrason -, Thraso + -ICAL.] Resembling 
Thraso or his behaviour ; given to or marked by 
boasting ; bragging, boastful, vainglorious. 

CmarsThrasonicall oragge of I came, saw. and ouer- 
came Siiaks. Hence Thraao'nic&lly aau. 
Thrave, threave (J>r/iv, J>riV). Chiefly St. 
and. north. OE. [Of Scand. origin.] i.Two 
shocks or stooks of com (or pulse), gen. con- 
taining twelve sheaves each, but varying in 
different localities ; hence used as a measure of 
straw, fodder, etc. n. transf. and fig. A large 
number; a company; a multitude, a 'heap', 
a ' lot late ME. 

a Gallants, .[have] beene seene to flock here In 
threaues B. Jons. Tidings., of a thrave of Jews newly 
converted 1656. 

Thread (J>red), sb. [OE. firied : — OTeut. 
+Pr&du* t f. *prA- to turn, twist. Throw.] 

1. A fine cord composed of the fibres or fila- 
ments of flax, cotton, wool, silk, etc. spun to a 
considerable length ; spec, such a cord composed 
of two or more yarns, esp. of flax, twisted to- 
gether ; applied also to a similar product from 
glass, asbestos, a ductile metal, etc. b. The 
sacred thread with which Brahmins and Parsees 
are invested at initiation 158a. a. Each of the 
lengths of yarn which form the warp and woof 
of a woven fabric ; hence, any one of these as 
an ultimate constituent of such a fabric, and 
thus of one’s clothing; the least part of one's 
dress ; esp. in the phr. not a dry t. on one ME. 

b. A lineal measure of yarn : the length of a 
coil of the reel, varying in amount according to 
the material, and also witli the locality 166a. 

c. fig. A single element interwoven with others 

in any composite fabric, mental, moral, social, 
political, or the like 1836. 3. Without a , as 

name of the subst.ince of which the above-men- 
tioned things are composed, or of these things 
taken in the mass; often with distinctive word, 
as gold or silk /. ; sometimes spec, flaxen or linen 
thread as dist. from silk or cotton ; in pi. , kinds 
of thread, late ME. +b. fig. The material or 
•fibre* of which anything is composed; ‘texture', 
quality, nature -1746* 4. Something having 

the slenderness or fineness of a thread ; e. g. a 
hair, a filament o' a cobweb, etc. late ME. b. 
A * string ’ of any viscid substance ; a thin con- 
tinuous stream of liquid, sand, eta ; a narrow 
strip of space ; a fine line or streak of colour or 
light ; a * thin ’ continuity of sound 1593. c. 
Adegree of stickiness reached in boiling clarified 
syrup for confectionery x86a. 5. transf. The 

spiral ridge winding round the shank of a screw ; 
also, each complete turn of this 1674. 

1. From these little Threads. .such strong Cables 
are form'd 1790. a Till April '• dead, change not a t. 
1908 T. and thrum, each length of the wwrp-yam, 
and tha tuft where it is fastened to the loom | hence 
fir. the whole of anything! good and bad together. 
Also threads and thrums, ends of warp threads, mis- 
cellaneous scraps or waste fragments. C. The only 
threads of light in the dark web of his history are 
clerical and theurgic Kingsley. 3. Linens and threads 
maintain the improvement lately reported 1887. 4* 

b. The pale Aare.. winds its white t. through the 
valley 1884. 

n. 1. fig. Something figured as being spun or 
drawn out like a thread ; esp. the continued 
course of life, represented in classical mythology 
as a thread which is spun and cut off by the 
Fates 1447. a. That which guides through a 
maze, perplexity, difficulty, or intricate investi- 
gation 158a 3. The sequence of events or ideas 
continuing through the whole course of any- 
thing ; train of thought 1643. 4. Some con- 

tinuous feature which runs through the pattern 
of anything X685. fi. The central line of the 
current of a stream, esp. as a boundary line, 
[tr. L. glum aqum. ] x6ox. 6. That by which 
something is suspended, or upon which things 
hang OE. 7. In ref. to other functions of a 


! thread ; esp. as a means of connecting or hold- 
ing together x8x8. 

| t. For my owns part, 1 would not..beginne sgaine 
the throd or my dayes Sta T. Browns. 3. The matron 
. .then Resumed the thrid of her discourse again Dry* 

! den. 6. Phr. To hang bp a A, to be in a precarious 
I condition. 7. She kept in her hands the t. of many 
a political intrigue Scott. 

attrib . and Comb. 1 L-animalcule, a vibrionine ani- 
malcule i -cell, (a) a stinging cell in ccelenterates ; a 
neinatocyst | {b) a spermatozoon ; -drawing, the pro- 
cess of ornamenting a textile fabric by drawing out 
some of tbe threads so as to form a pattern 1 -fin =* 
thread-fish [a) j -fish, la) a polynemoid fisht lb) the 
West Indian Cobbler-fish, Blepkaris crinitus ; (<r) the 
cutlass-fish or silvery hair-tail, Trichiurut lepturusi 
•gauge, a gauge for ascertaining tbe number of 
turns to the inch in, 0* the accuracy of, a screw-t. ; 
•lace, lace made with linen or cotton t., as dist. from 
silk lace ; -plant, any plant from which fibre for u- 
making is obtained ; t. rush, J uncus filiformis . 

Thread ()>red),v. Also (now arch, and dial.') 
thrid. Pa. t. and pple. threaded ( arch . and dial. 
thrid, thridden) late ME. [f. prec.1 1. trans. 
To pass one end of a thread through the eye of 
(a needle) in order to use it in sewing ; to fur- 
nish (a needle) with a thread. Also transf. and 
fig. b. To fix (anything) upon a string or wire 
that passes through it ; esp. to string (a number 
of things) together on or as on a thread 1633. 
3 .fig. To run or pass like a continuous thread 
through the whole length or course of ; to per- 
vade 1830. 4. trans. To make one’s way through 
(a narrow place, a forest, a crowd, or the like); 
to pass skilfully through the intricacies or diffi- 
culties of. Also to t. one's way . course, etc., 
ahointr. 1593. fi. intr. To creep, twine, wind 
i6ix. 6. trans. To interweave 1853. b. pass. 

[ To be penetrated, permeated, or interspersed 
as with threads 1861. 7. To stretch threads 

across or over ; to intersperse with threads so 
stretched 1884. 8. To form a screw-thread on ; 

to furnish (a bolt or the like) with a screw-thread 
1858. 9. Cmematogr. '1 o feed (film) into a 

camera; to feed (a camera) with film 1917. 

1. The Girl can scarce t. a Needle Stkklk. a. Am- 
ber. . beads. . Threaded 1705. 3. One spirit and pur- 

pose threads the whole, and gives a sort of unity 
1871. 4 See where he ihrids the thickets Fletcher. 

6 D. His tawny lmir . . began to be threaded with silver 
1891. 8. The extreme end is threaded for a nut 1688. 

Threadbare ()>re‘dbe®j), a . late ME. [f. 

| Thread + Bare a.] i.Of a garment, etc. * 
Having the nap worn off, leaving bare the 
threads of the warp and woof ; worn to the 
thread ; shabby ; worn-out. a. fig. Resembling 
a threadbare garment ; hence meagre, scanty, 
poor, beggarly ; * sorry late ME. b. esp. 
Having lost its influence, freshness, or force by 
much use; trite; commonplace, stale, hack- 
neyed 1598. 8. Of persons : Wearing thread- 

bare clothes ; shabby, seedy ; down-at-heel, out- 
at-elbows. Now rare or Obs . 2577. 

z. Thread -bare cote, and cobled shoes, hee ware 
Spenser. Hence Threa'db&reness. 

Threaden (Jn-e d’n), a. Now arch, or dial. 
late ME. ff. Thread sb . + -en 4 .] Composed 
or made of thread ; spec . made oflinen thread. 

Threader (Jire-doi). late ME. [f. Thread 
v. +-ER*.J One who or that which threads; 
spec. a. a person who keeps the shuttles threaded 
in weaving ; b. a bodkin for threading tape or 
ribbon through interstices in a garment, etc. 
Threa*d - nee dle. Also thread - the- 
needle, eta 1751. [f. Thread v. + Needle.] 

I. A childrens game in which, all joining 
hands, the player at one end of the string passes 
between the last two at the other end, the rest 
following, a. Thread the needle, as verb. phr . : 
in dancing, denoting the movement in which 
the lady passes under her partner's arm, their 
hands being joined 2844. 

Threa*dixeedle Street A street in the 
City of London, the locality of the Bank of 
England ; phr. the Old Ijady of (or in), the Old 
Woman of T.S., the Bank, its business, etc. 
( I 797)- 

Threa d-patper. 1746. A strip of folded 
paper serving to hold skeins of thread in Its 
divisions 2761. b .fig. A person of slender or 
thin figure j also attrib. 1746. 

Threadworm (Jwdwim). 180a. A worm 
of thread-like form, as the Guinea worm. 
Hair-worm. etc. ; esp. the pin-worm, Oxyuris 


(Ascaris) vermtcularis , parasitic in the human 
rectum, chiefly in children. 

Thready Qwe-di), a. ME. [f. Thread 
sb. + -y l .] +x. Full of or covered with thread 

(rare) -1757. a. Of thread-like texture ; com- 
posed of fine fibres ; stringy, fibrous, late ME. h 
Of liquid: Forming strings; viscid, lopy 1733. 8, 
Of the natuie of, consisting of, or resembling a 
thread or a mass of loose threads ; thread-like, 
hair-like; of a root: fibrous 1397. 4. Of the 

pulse (see quot.) 1753. 5. Of the voice, etc. 1 

Dry and thin ; wanting In fullness 2860. 

4. The poise becomes quick, . .anil so t., it is not like 
a pulse at all, but like a string vibrating just under- 
neath the skin Flor. Nightingale. 

Threap (J>rfp), v. Now Sc. and n. dial. 
[OE. Priapian , of obsc. history.] 1 . trans. To 
rebuke, reprove, chide, scold, blame, a. intr. 
To contend in words ; to inveigh against ; to 
argue, dispute ; to quarrel, bicker, disagree ; to 
haggle ME. 3. trans. (usu. with obj. cl.) To per- 
sist in asserting (something contradicted or 
doubted) ; to affirm positively or pertinaciously; 
to maintain obstinately or aggressively, late 
ME. Ilcnce Threap sb. an act or the action oi 
threaping. 

Threat (J>ret), sb. [OE. firlat : — OTeut. 
*Prautog, -5, from ablaut series +Preut - , Praut -, 
prut - ; cf. L. traders to press, thrust. ] fL A 
throng, press, crowd, multitude of people; a 
troop, band, body of men -ME. U. fi. Pain- 
ful pressure, oppression, compulsion ; vexation, 
torment; affliction, distress, misery; danger, 
peril -2450. a. A denunciation to a person of 
ill to befall him ; esp. a declaration of hostile 
determination or of loss, pain, punishment or 
damage to be inflicted in retribution for or con- 
ditionally upon some course ; a menace. Also 
fig. an indication of impending evil. OE. 

a. There is no terror Cassius in your threats Shaks. 
Clouds full of the t. of rain 1884. ^ Hence Threa*tful 
a. (rare) full of threats, threatening -ly ado. 

Threat (]>ret), v. arch, and dial. [OE. 
Prlatian. f. Priat Thru AT sb. : — OTeut +Praut 6 - 
fan. ] tx. trans. To press, urge, try to force or 
induce ; esp. by means of menaces -2638. 9. 

— next 9. OE. b .fig. Said of things, late ME. 
3. — next 3. ME. 4. absol. or intr — next 5. 
ME. 

a. Sufficient , .to t. the British fleets and islands with 
the most imminent danger 1781. b. The fate which 
threats kingdoms 1812. 3. If ancient fabric* nod and 

t. to I all Drydkn. Does haughty Gaul invasion t .1 
Burns. 4. Whiles I t., he hues Shaks. 

Threaten (Jire’t’n), v. [OE. firlatnian, f. 
Priat Threat sb. +-kn * a.l fi. ^ Threat v, 

2. OE. only. a. To try to influence (a person) 
by menaces ; to utter or hold out a threat 
against; to declare (usu. conditionally) one’s 
intention of inflicting injury upon ; to menace 
ME. b .fig. To be likely to injure ; to be a 
source of danger to ; to endanger actively 1638. 

3. To hold out or offer {some Injury) by way of 

a threat; to declare ones intention of inflicting 
ME. 4 .fig. Of things, conditions: To give 
ominous Indication of (impending evil) ; to 
presage, poi tend i6xx. b. With infin. : To appear 
likely to do some evil X780. 5. absol . or intr . 

To utter or use threats ; to declare one's inten- 
tion of injuring or punishing in order to in* 
fluence M K. b. fig. To portend evil 2620. 

a. Threatning them with Punishment Hobbes. b. 
The wind.. blew very hard, threatening us with a 
storm Da Fob. 3. Threatning to murder all who 
should oppose them 1 748. Tbe party that has lost the 
election threatens a petition Burke 4. The skies 
look grimly, and t. present blusters Shaks. b. It 
threatens to be wet to night Dickens. 5. An eye like 
Mars, to L or command Shaks. b. Though the Seas 
t, they are mercifull Shaks. Hence Threa'tener, 
one who threatens Threatening ppU s, -ly ado. 

Three (>rf)» a. and sb. [Com. Teut. and 
Indo-Eur. s OE. pri (Prte), Prto,prlo : — OTeut. 
*Prtx (i—*priji*)$ *fri/a 1 — Indo-Eur. *treies. 
+treja (Gr. r pm, rpla , L tries, tria, W. tri ). j 
The cardinal number next above two, repre- 
sented by the symbols 3, III, or iii. A. adi 
x. In concord with a sb. expressed, b. Stand- 
ing alone as predicate, or in concord with and 
following a pronoun, or pronominal adj. OE. 
fc. Rarely used for Third ^-1598. a. Used 
vaguely for a small or trifling number 1534. g» 
Absol. or with ellipsis of sh (most olten per* 
sons), late ME. 


fi (Ger. Kiln), b (Fr.p#«). ft (Ger. MafUcr). U (Fr. dime), fi (curl), fi ($•) (thsre). fi(Fr. faire). fi (hr, firm, oaith^ 
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X. like Gerbero*, I. Gentlemen at once Shrridam. 
T \ fourths, t. out of four equal parts into which a 
whole is or may be divided ; t. Quarters ; often loosely, 
the greater part, most of. b. 1 galloped, Direk gal- 
loped, we galloped all t. Browwro. C. Merry w. 1. 
L 14a. a. If they have but t. words of latin 1636. g 
Sold in pots at two-and-three, and threerand-aioe 
Thackhray. The chubby, dirty* faced child of 1. 1909, 
Special collocations 1 The t. kings , magi, or wise 
men (Magus a, Wise mam 3) ; the t. Persons (Pbxson 
sb, V. a) 1 the t. R's (R II. a b) 1 t. sheets in the wind 
(Shkst sb.* 1). T, vowels (slang), an l.O.U. 

B. rd. (With pi. threes.) 1. The abstract 
number ME. b. The figure (3) denoting this 
number 1895. a. A group or set of three things 
or persons, spec . a. A card, a domino, or the 
side of a die marked with three pips or spots. 

h. Cricket. A hit for which three runs are ob- 

tained. K540. c. In military drill, when each 
three men form a unit for the purpose of wheel- 
ing 1796. 3. a. ellipt . for t. parts or divisions ; 

as to divide (a thing) in(to) t. ME. b. With 
omission of hours (of the day) : t. o' -clock, also 
simply /. ; half-past t . ; t. fifteen , 3.15 — a 
quarter past three 1460. 

s. By loue, I alwaies took® L threes for nine Shams. 
In phrases and specific uses. T. in One m the Trinity, 
the Triune God (also One in T., and simply T.y. T. to 
one, three chances to one. T. times L e. cheers. Rule 

of T. : see Rule sb. 11 . a. Threes , short for three per 
cent stock, o« Three fee cents; for three -quarter- 
back*. (in Football); for three-pennyworth (of liquor). 

Comb, (unlimited in number), a* Adjs. formed of 
three and a sb meaning * of, pertaining to, consisting 
of, containing, measuung, etc. three of the things 
named as t.-act, -bushel. - cylinder , fathom , - mile , 
■foit, - volume , etc. b. Parasynthetic adjs. in -kd *, 
nt 1 having or characterised by three of the things 
named as t. -aisled, -angled, -handed, -storied, syl- 
labled, etc. 1 spec, in bot. and xool. adjs., as t. -cap- 
suled, -celled, -nerved, etc. c. Parasynthetic she. in 
or [see *ek' 1), as t.-miler, -ionner, -1 wheeler \ etc. 

Special combs, and collocations ; t-*bottle a., ap- 
plied to one who can drink t. bottles of wine at a sit- 
ting ; -card a., pertaining to or played with t. cards, 
as t.-card trick, a trick of race-course sharpers, also 
known as find the lady, in which a queen and two 
Other earth are spread out face downwards, and by- 
standers invited to bet which is the queen 1 -coat a, 
requiring L coats, as work in plasteiing and painting ; 
•colour a., designating a photomechanical process of 
printing in which a coloured picture or letterpress is 
produced by the superposition of the three primary 
colours or their oomplemeniaries ; also applied to a 
process of colour-photography; -eight (usu. J) Mus., 
denoting a 'time r or rhythm with t. quavers in a bar ; 
Restates (see Estate eb.) < -field a., applied to a 
method of agriculture in which t. fields are worked on 
a t. -course system of two crops and a fallow ; -four 
(usu. J) Mus ., denoting a 'time* or rhythm with t. 
Crotchets in a bar j -line, -lined a., having, consisting 
of, or marked with t. lines j in Printing , extended 
through t. lines, as a large capital letter ; -ply a , in 

i. plywood, also esbsoL 1 see Plywood j -pounder, a 
thing weighing L pounds : a gun firing a t.* pound 
ball; -throw A, having L. throws (see Throw sb.*), 
as a t.-throev crank ; hence, having such a crank, as 
t. -throw pump or -engine, one worked by a t. -throw 
crank-shaft ; -two (usually f) Mus., denoting a 'time* 
or rhythm with three minims in a oar; -wire a., ap- 
plied to a system of distributing electric power, involv- 
ing t mains and two dynamos, the two outer mains 
being joined to the free terminals of the dynamos, and 
the central main to a conductor joining the two. 

Threocorner, a. 1548 - next, 1. 
Three-cornered fJwrjkjPmard; stress vet.), 
a. late ME, 1. Having three comers or angles ; 
triangular, b. transf. Applied to a constituency 
represented by three members 188a. c. Applied 
to a contest, discussion, or the like, between 
three persons 1891. a. a- Of a horse : Awk- 
wardly shaped, colloq. 1861. b .fig. Awkward, 
cross-grained, peevish 1850. 

1. The old t. hat 1855. c. A L fight 1894, a. b. A 
t, impracticable fellow Geo. Eliot. 

ThireeMle'Cker. 1795. [See D ecker*.] 
1. A three-decked ship ; formerly spec, a line- 
of-battle ship carrying guns on three decks, b. 
fig. Applied to a thing (or person) of great site 
or importance 1835. ®* transf. Something con- 

sisting of three ranges or divisions; as. a three- 
volume novel, etc. 1874. 

Some great L of orthodoxy x886. 

Three*-fa*rthinga 2561. In the literal 
sense: see Farthing. Also, money of the 
Talue of three farthings ; hence the name of a 
silver coin of that value Issued by Queen Eliza- 
beth. Hence Three-fk’rthing a , of the value 
of three farthings ; hence, paltry, insignificant. 
Threefold (JwffMd), a. (adv.) [OE. J>ri- 


feald.prfftali . ms Thkbb and .«ou>. ] A .adf. 
i. Consisting of three combined in one, or one 
thrice repeated i com prim ng three kinds, parts, 
divisions, or branches ; triple, a. Three times 
as great or as numerous ME. 

1. His popish pride, and threefald crowns 1600, 

B. adv . 1. In ia threefold mhhner, triply ; in 
or into three parts (now rare) OE. a. Three 
times, thrice (in amount) ; three times or thrice 
as much- late ME. 

Tbree*-foot, a. 1590. +a. Having three 
feet. b. Measuring three feet in length, breadth, 
or other dimension. So Three’-footed a, (in 
sense a). 

Three-halfpence (prthP'p&x*). 1483. 
Money of the value of three halfpennies, or a 
penny and a halfpenny (1 id .) ; a silver coin of 
this value issued by Queen Elisabeth; also a 
silver coin of William IV and Victoria, issued 
for use in Ceylon. 

Three-halfpenny (-hri*p&ii), a. (sb.) 155a, 
That Is worth, or costs, three-halfpence ; often 
a depreciatory epithet of anything held in 
small esteem: paltry, contemptible. Also sb. 
a three-halfpenny piece. Hence Three-half- 
pennyworth, usu. contr. -ha'porth (h£i'paj)>) 
Three*-inch, a. 1596. Measuring three 
inches in length, thickness, etc. 
Three-legged ( legd , lc -ged) ,a. 1596. Hav- 
ing three legs, a sat. stool. 

T. race , a race run by couplet, the right leg of one 
person being bound to the left leg of the other. 

Three— man, a. late ME. Requiring three 
men ; managed, worked, or performed by three 
men ; esp. in three-man(‘s) song, glee, a trio for 
male voices. 

If 1 do, fillop me with a three-man-Beetle Shahs. 

Three-mast, a. 1775. Having three 
masts. So Three’-xna*stod a, Three-ma'ater, 
a three-masted shio. 

Three— pair, a. 1788. In full , three pair 
of stairs. Of or belonging to the third floor, as 
three-pair room, back , etc. 

Three— part, a. (adv,) 1840. Containing, 
consisting of, having, or Involving three parts 
1854. b. adv (in comb.) — next 1840. So 
Three-parted a. tripartite 1553. 

Three parts. 1711. Three out of four 
equal parts, three quarters. Hence as advb. 
phr.. To the extent of three quarters; well- 
nigh, almost 

Threepence (J>ri'p£ns, Jve-pfos, \>nrp-), 
1389. [f. Three + Pence.] g. A sum of money 
equal fn value to three pennies 1605. a. A silver 
coin of this value ; a threepenny piece 1589 
Threepenny Orripgni, >re*p£ni, )»r«rp-), a, 
(sb. ) late ME. 1. Of the value or price of three- 
pence. b. Costing or involving an outlay of 
threepence 1698. c. transf. Of or pertaining to 
threepence or to something worth threepence ; 
able or willing to pay threepence 1630. a .fig. 
Of little worth ; trifling, paltry, cheap, worth- 
less 1613. 

>. T. bit, piece ■* prec, a, also fig. something 
very small. D. 1 play but t. ombre Swift. a. That 
threepenny baggage. Mistress Nelly Scott. So 
Three pennyworth 0 »r/«pe*niw^j>), contr. three- 
penn'orth (*pe‘naj)>)t the quantity that is worth, or 
costa, threepence. 

Three* per cemt, ad), and sb. phr . 1753. 
A. as adj. a. Yielding three per cent, interest, 
b. Containing three parts in every hundred, 
b. A three-per-cent solution of carbolic acid 1880. 

B. as sb. (absol. use of A. a.) In pi. three- 
per cents, the Government securities of Great 
Britain, consolidated in 1751 into a single stock 
paying 3 per cent interest (reduced in 1888 to 
9) per emit, and in 2903 to ah per cent, so 
that the name ceased to be applicable) 1794 
Tbree-pHe, a. (sb.) 1607. [See Pile sb+) 
Applied to velvet in which the loops of the pile- 
warp (which constitutes the nap) are formed by 
three thread*, producing a pile of treble thick- 
ness ; so of carpets ; also absol. or as sb. m t 
velvet. 

I haue sort'd Prince Florlsell, and Id my time wore 
three pile Shaks. Carpets of L 1844. 

Three-piled (-peild), a . 1588. [f. prec. 
+-ED \] 2. — prec. 1603* fa. fig Or the 

highest quality, refined, exquisite ; also, of very 
great degree, excessive, extreme. Intense -2690. 


s. Mess, for M. i. ii. feg. a. Tafihfta phrases, ritkeu 
tearmes precise, Three* pud Hyperboles Shaks. 

Three-qua rter, -iqua*rter», j A, adj., and 

advb. phr. 147a ▲. as sb. j. fhree quarters, 

three of the four equal payts into which any- 
thing is or may be divided ; lobsely, the greater 
part of anything, a. Three-quarter (pL -quar- 
ters), la Football, short fof threb-quarter back 
1880. B. as adj. Three-quarter (rarely -auar- 
ters ). Amounting to three quarters of the 
whole ; three-fourths of the ordinary ; also 
vaguely 2677. b. spec. Of portraits, etc. (a) 
orijg. applied to a canvas 30 inches by 05 (about 
three-fourths of the area of a kitcat, 36 in. by 
a8). (b) Now usu. applied to a portrait show** 

ing three-fourths of the figure (in full three- 
quarters length ) ; also, to a lady's coat of simi- 
lar length. (c) Three-quarter-face /esp. in 
Photogr. ), the aspect intermediate between full 
face and profile. 171a. c. ellipt. Measuring or 
relating to three quarters (of a yard) in Cloth 
Measure, or three fourths of any quantity in- 
dicated by context ; spec, of a coal seam, three 
quarters of a yard thick 1708. C. as adv. To 
the extent of three quarters 1584. 

Comb . : three-quarter back, in Rugby Football, 
etc., one of two. three, or four players stationed be- 
tween the half-backs and the full-back*, 1 three- 
quarter binding, a style of bookbinding having 
more leather than half-binding: three-quarter* 
face. Mil. three quarters of a full ' face ’ or turn. 

Threescore ()>rfsk5t2, a. (sb.) 

arch. late ME. (Score sb.] Three times twenty; 
sixty. (Formerly sometimes written in Roman 
numerals iij**.) b. absol. with ellipsis of years, 
in ref. to age 1605. 

b. T. and ten 1 can remember well Shako. 
Three-sided (stress var.), a. 1601. Tri- 
lateral ; fig. having three parts or aspects. 

T. stem .. having three plane sides 1793. One of 
those t. tables 1878. 

Threesome ( J>rf*s0m) , sb. and a. Chiefly Sc. 
late ME. [f. Three + -some • ] A. sb. Three 
persons together, three forming a company, b. 
Golf. A game In which one person plays against 
two opponents 1899. B. adj. Consisting or com- 
posed of three ; performed by three together 1 839. 
Three '-square, a. Now dial, or techn. 
1440. [t Three, after four-square .] Having 
three equal sides ; equilaicrally triangular. Also 
\fig. threefold, triple. 

I Take a triangular file, L file it is called 1873. 

Three’- way, a. 1587. Having, or con- 
nected with, three ways, roads, or channels; 
situated where three ways meet. 
Three^yeara, -year, a. 1617. 1. Of or 
pertaining to, or lasting for, three years ; of the 
age of three years 2665, a. Three'-year-o ld* 
of the age of three years ; spec, of horses ; also, 
of three years' standing. Also absol. or as sb. ; 
also attrib. 1617. 

Thremmatology ()mn*trl6dxi). 188a [£ 
Gr. bpifAfia , - or - nursling 4 - -logy. J Biol. That 
part of biology which treats of the propagation 
or breeding ot domestic animals and plants. 
Threne (J>rFn). Now rare or Ohs. late MEL 
[ad. Gr. Optyot funeral lament.] A song of 
lamentation ; a dirge, threnody ; formerly spec. 
(in pi.) the Lamentations of Jeremiah. So 
Threne tic, <tl adjs. pertaining to a threnody 1 
mournful. 

Threnode (prrnM). 1858. [Alteration 
of next, after ode.] — next. 

Threnody (fcre-nddi, J»ri*n-). 1634, [ad. 

Gr. fapfwa dirge, f. kffjr ot Threne + yh) 
song.] A song of lamentation ; spec . a lament 
for the dead, a dirge. SoThreno dial, -o’dian, 
•©•die adjs. of or pertaining to a t. ; mournful. 
Thre’nodlst, one who composes or titters a t 
'] Threnon CJ ,r ^ n r»)* 1601. (a. Gr. $p%voi t 
threnus.] - Threne, ThABNODT. 

Threfih v. t see Thrash v. 

Threshold (frej^ld). [OE. ferscold, -wold, 
)erxold, etc.] 1. The piece of timber or stone 
which lies below the bottom of a door, and has 
to be crossed in entering a house ; the sill of a 
doorway ; hence, the entrance to a house or 
building. 1 b. (erron.) The upper horisontal 
part of a door-case: the lintel (rare) xtaz. a. 
transf. and fig. a. Border, limit (of a region)*’ 
the line which one crosses In entering OE. b. 


is (num). a (pas), an (lewd), p (put), g (Ft. chri). a (ever), si (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can de fie), i (sft). i (Psyche), Q (wbot). f (get). 
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THREW 

In ref. to entrance , the beginning ai m state or J 
action, outset, opening 1586, 

«. a. On what is known as * the t. of England the 
Sussex coast 1899. The (. of consciousness 1886. 

Threw (Jn-fi), pa, t of Throw v. 

Thrice Orais), adv, [ME. fries, 

fry is, f, ]>rii, )ryi three times + -s of advb. gen., 
after ME, ones, ones Once, twUs Twice.J s. 
Three Rinses (in succession ) ; on three succes- 
sive occasions, a. Three times as much (in 
number, amount, or value). Often vaguely or 
hyper boiically : Many times (as much) ME. & 
Combined with any adi., used vaguely (as in a) : 
Very, highly, greatly (U Ur) 1579- 1 ^ 

t. Before the coclce crowe twue, thou shalt deny me 
thrise Mark xiv. 30. A Spoonful or two of Canary 
Wine twice or La day 1739. a. T. two hundred 
warriors Gray. 3. T. happy lies Milt. 

Thridace (pri'dA). 1831. [ad. mod.L, 
thridacium, f. 0plba£ lettuce.] Pharm. The in- 
spissated juice of lettuce, used as a sedative ; * 
Lactucarium. 

Thrift 0 >rift), sb , ME. [f. Thrive v . + 
-T suffix* a.] +1. The fact or condition of 

thriving ; prosperity, success, good luck -1679. 
b. Means of thriving j industry, labour ; profit- 
able occupation. N ow dial, 1 580. c. Prosperous 
growth, physical thriving, (rare) ME. a. Sav- 
ings, earnings, gains, profit; acquired wealth, es- 
tate, or substance (arch.) ME. 3. Economical 
management, economy ; frugal! ty, saving; ’feu- 
phem , parsimony, niggardliness 1553. 4* A 

name given to various plants, a. The plant 
Armeria maritima ( vulgaris V a sea-shore and 
alpine plant bearing rose-pink, white, or purple 
flowers on naked stems growing from a tuft of 
grass-like radical leaves; also called sea-pink , 
sea gillyflower, sea-grass, and ladies* cushion 
1593. b. Hence, extended to other species of 
Armeria ; also to plants of allied genera, or 
similar habit, as lavender T., Statice Limo- 
nium , etc. 1776. 

1. b. With her distaff, .and her spindle, .she plied. . 
the old fashioned Scottish L Scott, a. He that drinks, 
or spends his L at dice 1605. 3. l*hese people are well 
given to t. and good husbandry r6oa Hence Thrift 
v. trans. to save thriftily, to economize. 

Thriftily 0 >ri ftili), adv . late ME. [f. 
Thrifty t-ly*.] ti* In a becoming or seemly 
manner, properly ; handsomely ; hence, tho- 
roughly, well -1638. a. Frugally, carefully 
1581. 8* Thrivingly ; vigorously 1865. 

1. She toke here leue at hem ful hrvftyly Chaucrr. 
a. They could neither order a household L, nor cut 
out a gown 1883. 

Thrlftlnesa (J*rl*ftin6s). 1530. [fi as prec. 
■* -ness.] The state or quality of being thrifty. 
Thriftless (brWtlAs), a. late ME. [f. 
Thrift + -less. J +1. Not thriving -1693. a. 
Unprofitable, worthless, useless. Now rare . 
1568. 8. Devoid of thrift; wasteful, improvi- 

dent, spendthrift 1576. Hence Thrfftleis-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Thrifty 0 >ri*fti), a, ME. [f. Thrift j*. 
+-Y *•] x. Characterised by success or pros- 
perity; thriving, prosperous; fortunate. +a. 
Of a person s Worthy, worshipful, respectable 
-1596, a* Thriving physically ; growing with 
vigour ; in good or healthy condition ; flourish- 
ing X440. 4. Characterised by thrift or frugal- 
ity ; economical ; provident 15*6. +b. Well- 
husbanded. Shake. 

1. The family generally has been getting t In the 
world i860, a. The )>riftieste and oon jie beste knyght 
That yn his tyme was Chauckr. 3. A small but t. 
specimen of the Sequoia, or California tree *86*. 4 . 1 
told my wife she had been too t., for 1 found she had 
starved herself and her daughter Swirr. 

Thrill Oril)* sb. 1680. [f. next.] z. A 

subtle nervous tremor caused by intense emotion 
or excitement (as pleasure, fear, etc.), producing 
a slight shudder or tingling through the body ; 
a penetrating influx of feeling or emotion, b. 
Thrilling property (of a play, novel, narrative, 
speech, etc.)) sensational quality; transf. 
(slang), a Hterary work having this quality, a 
' thriller ‘ 1886. _ a. The vibrating or quivering 
of anything tangible or visible ; acute tremu- 
lousness, as of a sound i a vibration, throbbing, 
tremor 1817. b. Phys, and Path, A vibratory 
movement, resonance, or murmur, felt or heard 
In auscultation x8aa. 

! s. Those comrnuniea lions. .shot cold thrills through 
Ms frnme 1799. a. TheharpHke t, of the breeae lifts- 


The electric nerve, whose instantaneous t. Makes 
next-door gpsaipe or the antipodes Lowkll. 

Thrill ()>ni), v . ME. [Metathetic form of 
THIRL v.J I* Of the action of material bodies, 
f*. trans. To bore, pierce, penetrate. Also intr , 
with through . -i66x, f*. To cause (a lance, 

dart, etc.) to pass; to dart, hurl (a piercing 
weapon I -1646. DL Of the action of ndn- 
material forces, fi. fig, To pierce, penetrate 
(as a sound, or an emotion) -164a. a. trans. 
To affect or move with a sudden wave of emo- 
tion 1605. b. intr. To produce a thrill, as an 
emotion, or anything causing emotion ; to pass 
with a thrill through 1593. c. To feel, or be 
moved by, a thrill of emotion 1595. 8- To 

move tremulously or with vibration ; to quiver, 
vibrate. (Said esp. of sound or light.) 177 6. b. 
trans . To send forth tremulously 1647. c. To 
cause to quiver ; to throw into vibration x8oo. 

X, Such sound, .the Airy region thrilling Milt. ■- 
A kind of pleasing dread thrilled her bosom Mhs, 
Radcliftb. b. 1 haue a faint cold feare thrills through 
my veines Shakb. C. Till the blood thrilled in his 
veins 1895. 3. The great valley of purple heath 

thrilling silently in the sun T. Hardy. 

fThrillant, a, rare. 1590. [irreg.fi Thrill 
v. +-ant *.] — Thrilling ppl. a, 1, 

Thriller (Jyri-laj). 1889. [fi Thrill *>.+ 
-ER *.] One who or that which thrills ; spec, 
(slang or colloq.) a sensational play or story (efi 
Shocker). 

Thrilling (jn-Hig), ppl.a. 1579. [fi T hrill 
v . + -ing \] That thrills. f*- Penetrating, 
piercing -17x8. b. Piercing or penetrating, as 
cold 1603. a. Producing a sudden wave of 
excitement or emotion ; piercing the feelings 
1 761. 3. Quivering, vibrating 1850. 

i. b. To recide In t. Region of thicke-ribbed Ice 
Shaks. a. The L verse that wakes the Dead Gray. 
Hence TbrlTling-ly ado., -ness. 

Thri-msa, thry-msa. Hist. [OK frimsa, 
prymsa , gen. pi. of trimes , trymes , ad. ll trtmis 
the third part of an aureus ; also a weight, a 
drachma. J The OE trimes or trims, a coin (or 
money of account) representing the Roman tre- 
mis, of uncertain value; also, as a weight, a 
drachma. 

||Tbrips (Jjrips). Often erron. taken as pi., 
with a false sing, tluip. 1795. [L. thrips (Pliny), 
a. Gr. Oplip, pi. $ pines a wood-worm.] End. The 
typical genus of the Thripsidte or Thripidn , 
the sole family of the order Thysanoptera, com- 
prising minute insects with four fringed wings, 
many of which are injurious to various plants ; 
an insect of this genus or family. 

Thrive (liraiv), v , Pa. L throve (]w#»v), 
thrived (Jtraivd) ; pa. pple. thriven (Jri’v’n), 
thrived [ML frtve , ad. ON. frifask reft., to 
thrive.] x. intr. To grow or develop well and 
vigorously ; to flourish, prosper, a. Of a person 
or community ; To prosper, increase in wealth, 
be successful or fortunate ME. b. Of a thing : 
To be successful, turn out well 1587. 

1. The young Prince continued there about twelve 
months, thriving apace 1697. fig. Thought thrives on 
conflict 1907. a. As I intend to thriue in this new 
World Shaks. b. God is iust, iniuatice will not L 
1587. Hence Thri*velesa a. (poet.) not thriving ; 
unsuccessful, profitless. Thri*ver (now rare), one 
who or that which thrives. 

Thriving (brri'viij) , ppl, a. late ML [fi 
prec. + -INO *. J That thrives. +x. Excelling, 
excellent, worthy -1470. e. Growing vigorous- 
ly, flourishing 1645. 8* Prosperous, doing well 

in business ; successful, fortunate 1607, Hence 
ThriTing-ly adv., -nesa (rare). 

Throat Or#*t), sb . [OK frote, -u ; app. 
from OTeut. *}rut- (ct OE. prdtianlo swell).] 
L The part of the body. 1. The front of the 
neck beneath the chin and above the collar- 
bones, containing the passages from the mouth 
and nose to the lungs and stomach. Also, the 
corresponding or analogous parts in vertebrates 

f generally, and occas. the analogous part in 
nsects, etc* a. The passage in the anterior 
part of the neck, leading from the month and 
nose to the gullet and windpipe; aiso.ekher 
of these passages considered separately OK 
g. This part with It* passages, considered in 
various capacities, e.g. as the entrance to the 
stomach, as containing the vocal organa, as a 
vital part, etc. MK +4 *fif* The devouring 


THROB 

capacity of any destructive ngeney, as death, 
war, etc. (rare) -1746. 

1. Her t, is well turned but seems to me somewhat 
this r878. a. Thou, .choakst their throts with dost 
Maks ton. To clear the L 1760. 3. To pour (send) 

down the L, to waste or squander (property or money) 
in eating and drinking. To cram , ram , thrust down 
one'* t., to force (an opinion or the like) upon one's 
acceptance. To jump down one ’j throat, to Interrupt 
one in his speech sharply or roughly. At the top gt 
one's L, at the top of one’s voice. ( To give , etc. emu 
the m lie) in one’s # t., regarded as the place of issue, to 
which the assertion is thrown back ; also, with merely 
intensive force, to lie in one's t., to lie foully or in- 
famously. To cut one's (own) to commit suicide by 
this method ; hence, to adopt a self-destructive policy. 
To cut one another’s throats, to engage in ruinous 
competition (mod. colloq .). 4. He fights, Seeking for 
Richmond in the t. of death Shaks. 

XL transf. x. A narrow passage, esp. in or 
near the entrance of something ; a narrow part 
in a passage x$ 8 £. 9. spec, in technical use. 

a. Arch ., Building , etc. (a) The neck of an 
outwork, (b) The part in a chimney, furnace, 
or furnace-arch immediately above the fire- 
place, which narrows down to the neck or 
' gathering ' (c) A groove on the underside of a 
coping or projecting moulding to keep the drip 
from reaching the wall. 1663. b. Shipbuilding 
and Naut. (a) The hollow of the bend of a 
knee-timber, (b) The outside curve of the jaws 
of a gaff ; hence, the forward upper corner of 
a fore-and-aft sail, (r) The axnidships part of a 
floor timber, (d) The curve of the flukes of an 
anchor where they join the shank. 17x1* 3* 

Dot. The throat-like opening of a gamopetalous 
corolla at which the tube and the petals unite 


% 


L The. .L of Vesuvius Emkkson. Lang's Nek, the 
L of the passage into the Transvaal 1899. 

attrib. snd Comb. : t.-band. Saddlery m Thkoat* 
latch t -deafnesa, deafness caused by a diseased 
condition of the t. y -halyards, the ropes employed 
to hoist up a gaff j -pipe, the windpipe » also, the 
steam supply pipe in a steam-engine y -register, the 
lowest register of the voice. 

Throat v . 1611. [fi prec.] +1. 

trans. To utter in or from one’s throat ; to speak 
in a guttural tone (rare) -i6aa. 9. Building. T o 
furnish with a throat ; to groove or channel. 
(Chiefly in pa, pple. and vbl. sb.) 1833. Hence 
Throa*ting vbl. sb. ; Building. The cutting of a 
4 throat * ; concr. the groove or channel thus cut 

Throat-latch, throat-lash. 179a. [fi 
Throat sb. + Latch sb. 1 . Lash sb * x.J Sad- 
dlery. A strap passing under the horse's throat 
which helps to keep tne bridle in position. 

Throatwort (brju-twwt). 1578. [fi as 
prec. + Wort.] The Nettle-leaved Bell-flower 
(Campanula Trachelium ), so called because 
formerly considered to cure diseases of the 
throat; also extended to other species, and 
locally applied to the Foxglove, Flgwort, and 
American Button Snake-root. 

Throaty (JyrflR’ti), a. 1645. [fi as prec. 1 - 
-Y 1 .] x. Of vocal sounds, or of the voice 1 
Guttural ; hoarse. 9. Of an animal 1 Having 
the skin about the throat loose and pendulous % 
having a prominent throat or capacious swallow 
1778. 

x. A wonderful mixture of the L and the nasal 1876. 
Hence Tbroa*tlly adv. Throa'tlneaa. 

Throb ()nyb), sb. 1579. [f. next-l An act 
of throbbing ; a violent beat or pulsation of tlio 
heart or an artery, b. Applied to a (normal) 
pulsation 1653. c. transf and fig. 1636. 

The feverish L of his pulsation was diminished 
Scott, c. Every L of the locomotive 189s. Hence 
Thro'bleee a. 

Throb (>rpb) f v. late ME. Tapp, echoic.] 
x. intr. Of the heart, etc. : To beat strongly, 
esp. as the result of emotion or excitement ; to 
palpitate, b. To beat as the heart does nor- 
mally ; to pulsate (rare) 1795* e- trasuf. Said 
of the emotion or the like which affect? the 
heart X59X. d. transf. Of a person, a body of 
people, etc. 1 To feel or exhibit emotion ; to 
quiver 1841. a. gen. To be moved or move 
rhythmically ; to pulsate, vibrate* beat 1847. 

b. Said esp. of a steamship with res. to the beat 
of the engine xB6a> a. trans. To cause to throb 
or beat violently (rare) 1606. 

t. Your hearts will L. and weepe to hear Mm qpeako 
Shako. His temples throbbed--his head rang iit§. 

c. The simple affections of human nature throbbing 

-a w iitviuo. a. Tbs very sir.. 
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THROUGH. 


Throbbed with sweet scent Moaais. Hence Thro’b- 
bingly adv. 

Throe (J>rJu), sb. [A late alteration of 
+ prow(e (of uncertain origin and history, but 
prob. rcL to Throw v. I. x).J i. A violent 
spasm or pang, such as convulses the body, 
limbs, or face. Also, a spasm of feeling; a 
paroxysm; agony of mind ; anguish, b. j pec. 
The pain and struggle of childbirth ; pi. labour- 
pangs ME. c. The agony of death ; the death- 
struggle, death-throe ME. a. transf and fig. 
A violent convulsion or struggle preceding or 
accompanying the * bringing forth ’ of some- 
thing 1698. 

Throe, v. ran. 1610. [f. prec.] +1. trans. 
To cause to suffer throes; to agonize as in 
childbirth ; to torture {ran) -1683. a. intr. To 
suffer throes ; to agonize ; to 1 labour* 1618. 
Thro*gmo:rton Street. A street in the 
City of London, the locality of the Stock Ex- 
change ; hence the Stock Exchange, its opera- 
tions. etc. (1900). 

Thrombin (}>rp*mbin). 1898. [f. Gr. 

e pond os Thrombus + -IN.] Phys. Chem . The 
substance which by interaction with fibrinogen 
gives rise to fibrin, and is hence the immediate 
cause of the clotting of shed blood. 

Thrombo- J>ipm fc*?) r bef. a vowel thromb-, 
comb, form of Gr. Opopfros Thrombus, as in 
Thro:mbo-arteri'tis, arterial inflammation pro- 
ducing thrombosis, etc. 

|| Thrombosis (JwpmbJn* sis). .1706. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. Op 6 fi 0 <v(rss curdling, f. $pop 0 ova$ai t 
f. 0 p 6 (i$ot Thrombus ; see -osis.] +A coagu- 
lation or curdling {ran ) ; spec. Path . a local 
coagulation of the blood in any part of the 
vascular system during life, the formation of a 
thrombus. Hence Thrombo'tic a. of, pertain- 
ing to, of the nature of, or caused by t. 

| Thrombus ()>rpmb#s). 1693. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. Bpufi&os lump, piece, clot of blood, curd of 
milk. I ta. A small tumour occasioned by the 
escape of blood from a vein into the adjacent 
cellular tissue, and its coagulation there, b. A 
fibrinous clot which forms in a blood-vessel and 
obstructs the circulation. 

Throne ()>r^n) f sb. ME. [a. OF. front . 
ad. L. thro nus, a. Gr. Opbvos an elevated seat] 
1. The seat of state of a potentate or dignitary ; 
esp. the seat occupied by a sovereign on state 
occasions; now a more or less ornate chair, 
with a footstool, usu. placed on a dais and 
standing under a canopy, b. Reel, {a) The seat 
occupied by a pope or a bishop on ceremonial 
occasions, late ME. ( b ) The rest on which 
the monstrance stands during the exposition of 
the Host c. A seat provided by portrait-paint- 
ers for their sitters 1838. 9. As the seat of a 

deity, esp. of God or Christ ME. 8 * fig* A seat 
or position of dominion or supremacy 1548. 
4. transf. The position, office, or dignity of a 
sovereign ; sovereign power or authority, do- 
minion ME. 5. transf. Put for: The occupant 
of the throne ; the sovereign 1769. 6. (With 

capital T.) pi. In mediaeval angelology, The 
third of the nine orders of angels ME. 

1. See where Salomon is set In royal throan Dray- 
ton. a The t of grace or the t ., the mercy-seat, the 
place where God u conceived as seated to answer 
prayer. 3. The L which N ewton was destined to as- 
cend 1855- 4. To wade through slaughter to a t. 

Gray. T. and altar, the civil and ecclesiastical 
terns as established. 6. Thrones, Dominations, 
ncedoms, Vertues, Powers Milt. Hence Thro'lM- 
leas a. without a t. ; deposed from a L 

Throne (Jw<*m) f v. late MEL [f. prec.] I. 
trams. • Enthrone, a. intr. To be enthroned ; 
to sit on or as on a throne ; to sit in state 1607. 

s. The seate Where loue is thron'd Shaks. The 
Pope .. Thrones and Unthrones Kings Milt. a. He 
wants nothing of a God but Eternity, and a Heauen 
to T. In Shaks. 

Throng (fanj), sb. [ME. frang, prong , 
prob. shortened f. OE gefrang throng, crowd, 
deriv. from vbl. ablaut series spring-, prang-, 
p rung •.] L Oppression ; distress, straits ; 
trouble, woe, affliction ; danger. Now dial, 
(rare). II. x. Pressing or crowding of people ; 
an act of thronging or crowding ; crowded con- 
dition ME 9. corner. A crowded mass of per- 
sons actually (or in idea) assembled together ; 
a crowd ME. b. A great number of things 


crowded together; a multitude 1549. 8* Pres- 

sure, or a pressing amount, o/work or business. 
Now dial. 1649. 

1. Went thesummons forth Into all quarters, and the 
t. began Cowraa. a. The tercets were tilled^ with 
throngs of people Dickens. 3. This L of Bwunesse 
Chas. I. 

Throng (J>rpij), a. (adv.) Now Sc. (in 
thrang) and n. dial. [Late ME. Prang , Prong , 
from same root as prec?] 1. Pressed or massed 
closely together as a crowd ; crowded ; tdense, 
close, thick. 9. Crowded with people, etc., 
thronged 1660. 3. Of times, seasons, places, 

etc.: Into which much is crowded ; full of work; 
busy 1568. 4. Of a person or persons: Closely 

engaged in work or business ; pressed ; busy 
1633. B. adv . Earnestly; busily, late ME. 

1. A t. congregation 1743. As t. as three in a bed 
1770. 4. When were t., I help Hester 1863. As t. as 
Throp's wife (local Prov.). 

Throng Qirpj]), v. [ME firange, fronge., 
from same root as prec. ] +1 . trans. To press or 
com press violently ; to squeeze, crush-1835, ta. 
intr. To push or force one’s way ; to press -1635. 
3. To assemble in a crowd or group ; to crowd ; 
also, to go in large numbers 155a 4. trans . To 

crowd round and press upon ; to press upon as 
in a crowd, to jostle 1534. 5. To bring or 

drive into a crowd, or into one place ; to collect 
closely, to crowd. Chiefly in pa. fple. 1578. 
6 . To fill or occupy (a place) with a large hum- 
ber of things or persons, or a quantity of some- 
thing ; to crowd, cram, stuff 1607. b. Of a 
multitude of persons or things To occupy com- 
pletely, fill, crowd (a place, etc.) 1819. c. pa. 
pple. Occupied by a crowd or multitude ; crowd- 
ed, crammed. 

3. Childe Harold saw them. .Thronging to war 
Byron, fig. I hear the Echoes through the moun- 
tains t. Wordsw. 4. Moche people followed him, and 
thronged him Tindalk Mark v. 34. 6. Thronging 

the Sea* with spawn innumerable Milt. C. The 
streets were thronged 1894. 

Thropple, thrapple (fcrp-pT, J>ra*p’l). Sc. 
and a. dial. ME ^Grigin obsc.] The throat; 
now esp. the windpipe or gullet. 

Throstle (£rpvl). (O E.firostle, L. root of 
OTeuL +prastuz (ON. fiprstr), commonly re- 
ferred to Indo-Eur. */rozdu-s, whence I.. turdus 
thrush.] I. A thrush; esp. the song-thrush or 
mavis, Turdus musicus. Now only literary and 
dial. 9. A spinning-machine for cotton, wool, 
etc., a modification of that orig. called a water- 
frame ; differing from a mule in having a continu- 
ous action, the processes of drawing, twisting, 
and winding being carried on simultaneously 
1825. 

Thro*stl e-cock. ME. The male throstle 
or song-thrush ; dial, the male missel-thrush. 

Throttle (J>rp*t’l), sb. 1547. [History 
obsc.1 1. The throat. Now chiefly dial. b. 
The larynx. Now rare . 1615. 9. Short for 

valve ; also a similar valve in a motor engine 
1877. 

attrib. and Comb. : t.-lever, a lever for opening or 
closing a t. or t. -valve \ -valve (prob. from the vb.), 
a valve for regulating the supply of steam, esp. to the 
cylinder of a steam-engine. 

Throttle (Juft*!), v, [Late ME throtel, 

- il , perh. f. Throat + -lb suffix *.] 1. trans. 

To stop the breath of by compressing the throat, 
to strangle ; to kill in this way ; loosely, to stop 
the breath of in any way, to choke, suffocate, 
b. transf To compress by fastening something 
round 1863. 9. a. To check or break off (ut- 

terance) as if choking 158a, b .fig. To stop 
forcibly the utterance ol (a person or thing) 
1641 3. intr. To undergo suffocation ; to 

choke 1566. 4. trans. To check or stop the 

flow of (a fluid in a tube, etc.) esp. by means of 
a valve, or by compression ; to regulate the 
supply of steam or gas to (an engine) in this 
way 1875. 

x. Then t. thy self with an Ell of strong Tape Swift. 
a. I haue scene them shiuer and looke pale T. their 
practiz'd accent in their feares Shaks. b. And thus 
you t. your selfe with your owne Similies Milt. 
Through ()*£), a. 1593. [attrib. use of 
Through adv.] That passes, extends, or 
affords passage through something. b. That 
goes, extends, or conveys through the whole of 
a long distance or journey without interruption, 
or without change ; as a /* train, passenger, fan, 
ticket, traffic 1845. 


Through (}*&, J>rw), prep, and adv. Also 
thro** thro. [OE. Park, a Com. WGermanie 
prep, and adv.l A. prep. The preposition ex- 
pressing the relation of transition or direction 
within something from one limit of it to the 
other ; primarily in ref to motion in space, k. 
From one end, side, or surface to the other or 
opposite end, side, or surface of (a body or a 
space) by passing within it ; usu. implying into, 
at one end, side, etc. and out of at the other. 

b. Denoting transmission of light, or of sight, 
by an aperture or a transparent medium ME. 

c. In ref. to a (more distant or fainter) sound 

heard simultaneously with another which does 
not * drown ’ it or prevent it from reaching the 
ear 1819. d. With pi. (or collective) sb., ex* 
pressing passage between or among things so 
as to penetrate the whole mass or body of 
them 1535. a. Of motion or direction with- 
in the limits of; along within OE. 3. Over 
or about the whole extent of, all over a (sur- 
face) ; so as to traverse or penetrate every part 
or aistrict of; in or to all parts of; through- 
out ; everywhere in OE 4. During the whole 
of (a period of time, or an action, etc., with ref. 
to the time it occupies from beginning to end) 
OE. 5. From loginning to end of ; in or 
along the whole length or couise of (an action, 
an experience, a piece of work, etc. ; also of a 
discourse, a book, etc.) 1449. b. with em- 
phasis on the intervening or intermediate stage 
or condition 1671. c. with emphasis laid upon 
the completion : To the end of 1628. 6. In- 

dicating a point or position ultimately reached. 
(Usu. in predicate, after verb to be.) 1791. 7. 

Indicating medium, means, agency, or instru- 
ment : By means of ; by the action of, by ( obs . 
or arch.). Now spec, by the instrumentality of 
OE. 8. Indicating cause, reason, or motive : 

I n consequence of, by reason of, on account of, 
owing to OE 

1. George.. was lying.. dead, with a bullet t. his 
heart Thackrray. To speak t. the throat , the nose, 
etc. T. one’s hands , t. a machine, etc., referring to 
something being handled, manufactured, subjected to 
some process, or dealt with in any way. To pay 
t. the nose: see Nose sf>. T. thtch and thin : see 
Thick and thin. < T. and t.. repeatedly through j 
right through ; entirely through. b. Thurgh a wyn- 
dow. He cast his eye vpon Emelya Chalk rk. c. 
Thy voice is heard thro' rolling drums Tennyson. <L 
Bounding t. the trees 1890. a. '1 be Night-Hag., 
riding L the Air Milt. 3. We will make thee famous 
t. the World Shaks. 4. T. the length of times he 
stands disgraced Shake. It will be like thi* all tho 
night t. 1873. 3. I had., put my horse t. all his paces 

Goldsm. d. The. .crisis t. which the woi Id was to pass 
1881. c. Seven children, who caine all very well t. 
the smallpox 1744. 6 . 1 am half t. the poem Southky. 

7 The. .Society, .seeks to do t. him what it cannot 
otherwise do 1883. 8. If he t. frailty err Milt. 

B. adv. 1. From end to end, side to side, or 
surface to surface (of a body or space) by pass- 
ing or extending within , so as to penetrate OF* 
b. In ref. to travel or conveyance : Along the 
whole distance ; all the way ; to the end of the 
journey ; to the destination 1617. c. I11 ref. to 
size: As measured from side to side ; in diameter 
1687. 9. From beginning to end (of a time, 

course of action, life, trial, book, etc. ; to the 
end or purposed accomplishment ME. 3. Pre- 
dicatively, after the verb to be, indicating a posi- 
tion, point, or condition ultimately arrived at 
1481. 4. Qualifying adjs. and pa. pples.i 

Throughout: hence, entirely, completely, tho- 
roughly. fa. Standing before a pple. or adj. 
-1901. b. Now regularly after the adj. or pple., 
and only in ref. to physical condition 1706. 

1. Huon. .Ntrnke bym with his snare dene throwe 
1533. b. The great bulk of our luggage had been 
registered t. to Paris >838. a. Who now reads 
Bolingbroke? Who ever read him t.f Burke. 3. 
[Hel did not arrive till the speech was half L 1890. 
'lobe t. with, to have finished or completed 1 to have 
done with; also, to have arranged matters with (a 
person) (now dial.). To be t. : to nave finished ( US.). 
4. a. Once L-hot long in cooling Fuller, b. It is of no 
use to put up your umbrella whan you are wet U 
1825. 

Par. 7 *. and t., with repeated or complete pene- 
tration; completely from beginning to end; right 
through t entirely through t also, in all points or re* 
•pacts 1 thoroughly, wholly, out and out. 

Through-, in combination. 

1. Combinations of Through prep, or adv. with verhf 
(pples., vbl. she. ). or adjs. Chiefly Obs. tThrough-oid 
a., extremely old 1 antiquated. tThrongh-pfterca 


m (man), a (pass), on (loud). 9 (cat), § (Fr. chef), 9 (ever), oi (/, eye), # (Fr. eaa d* vie), i (sit), i (Psych*). 9 (what), p (g#t). 



THROUGHLY 

V., Irani* to pierce through, transfix. fThrongll- 
•wim ft, tram, to swim through. a. Combina- 
tions with sb*. Throu’gta'bo'ft. a bolt passing 
through the objects fastened by it, and secured at 
each end. tThrough-CO'ld, a penetrating or deep- 
seated cold or chill. Tbrou'gh-jodnt, a joint pass, 
ing through the thickness of something. ThroU'gh* 
tang, a method of hefting knives, forks, etc. by insert- 
ing the tang in a hole drilled right through the handle 
and tiveting it at the end. 

Throughly (JviHi), adv. arch. 1440. [f. 
Through adv . or adj. + -ly *.] 1. Fully, com- 

pletely, perfectly. 9. Through the whole thick- 
ness, substance, or extent; through, all through, 
quite through, poet. 1541. +b. Through, from 
beginning to end ; for the whole length or time ; 
all through -169a. 

x. T. equipped from Head to Foot Steele. a. When 
tis t. tosted . . they eat it Sia T. Herbert. b. Take 
this book j peruse it t. Marlowe. 

Throughout (J>rM,airt), prep . , adv. , adj. [In 
OK. two words, purh Through, s It Out, later 
as one word or hyphened.] A. prep. +1. — 
Through prep, x, a. -1639. a. Through the 
whole of (a space, region, etc.) ; in or to every 
part of; everywhere in ME. b. Through or 
during the whole of (a period of time or course 
of action) ; from beginning to end of 1540. 

s. 1 n euery parish t. the Realtne Stubbes. b. T. 
my command in the Levant seas Nklson. 

B. adv. +1. Right through, quite through 
-1660. 9. Through the whole of a body, region, 
etc. ; in or to every part, everywhere ME. b. 
Through the whole of a time or course of action ; 
at every moment or point ; all through 1766. 

I. I never rend a Romancy Hook t. in all my life 
D’chrss Nkwcasti x. s. A furde (jowne lyned with 
foxe ihoxow-oute 1544. b. Act on these Principles L. 
1766. 

+C. adj. Thorough, out-and-out -1670. 

Such t. saints 1670. 

Throu a gh-pa:ssage. 1566. A passage 

through ; a thoroughfare. 

Through-stone 1 ^Jjr^*^ w st^un,hrtrf-). Now 
only Sc. and n. dial. ME. [f. OE a tube, 
chest, trough + Stone sb.~\ A horizontal grave- 
stone or slab over a tomb. 

Through-stone 2 (J>r«,st<nin), thorough- 
stone ()>r‘rd|St<ran). 1805. [f. Through prep, j 

4- Stone sb.] Building. A stone placed so as 
to extend through the thickness of a wall; a 
bond-stone. 

Throifgh-tolL 1567. [See Toll j/M] A 
toll or duty levied on persons, animals, or goods 
passing through certain places, esp. through a 
town or territory. Also, a toll which passes 
one through two or more turnpike gates. 

Throve, pa. t. of Thrive v. 
t Throw, sbS [OE. jrdg, jrdh.] I. The 
time at which anything happens ; an occasion 
--1513. 9. An instant, a moment -159a 
a. Downs himselfe he layd Upon the grassy ground 
to sleeps a t Spenser. 

Throw (prdo), sb % 1530. [f. Throw v.] 

I. A twist, a turn. x. Sc., in form thraw. An 
act of twisting or turning ; the fact or condition 
of being twisted ; a wrench, crook, warp ; also, 
the act of turning a key or the like 1585. 9. 

Meek. The action or motion of a slide-valve, or 
of a crank, eccentric, or cam ; also, the extent 
of this measured on a straight line passing 
through the centre of motion ; also, a crank- 
arm ; a crank 1839. 3. A machine by which a 

rotary motion is given to an object while being 
shaped ; a lathe, esp. one worked by hand 1657. 

x. Deil be wi* mo if 1 do not give your craig [neck] 
a thraw Scott. 

II. x. An act of throwing a missile, etc. ; a 

forcible propulsion from, or as from, the hand 
or arm ; a cast 1530. 9. The distance to which 

anything may or is to be thrown ; often quali- 
fied, as a stone's t . 158a. 3. spec. a. A cast at 

dice ; the number cast 1577. b. A cast of a 
net, a fishing-line, etc. X548. c. Wrestling. 
The throwing down of an opponent which 
finishes a bout or round 18x9. 4. Geol. and 

Mining . A dislocation in a vein or stratum, in 
which the part on one side of the fracture Is dis- 
placed up or down ; also, the amount of vertical 
displacement so caused 1796. 5. A sudden 

angular movement of a galvanometer needle. 

X. To have at. at (fig.), to attack, have an attampt 
at 1 to havo a 1 fling* at. He hewd, and lasbt, and 
foynd, and tbundreablowes . . Ns plate, ne male, could 
ward so mighty thro was Spenser. j .jtg. This able 
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general, who never risque* his fortune on a single t., 
began to think of a retreat 1759. 

Throw, sbfi, earlier form of Throe sb. 
Throw (JirJu), v. Pa. t. threw ; pa. 
pple. thrown (>rdun). Also Sc. thraw; pa. 
pple. thrawn. [OE. jrdwan (prlow, jrdwen) : — 
OTeut. root *pru- \ — pre-Teut. tri-, ter- to turn 
(in Gr. and L., to bore).] I. To twist, to turn, 
and derived uses. x. trans. To twist, to wring ; 
to turn to one side ; to twist about, twine, 
wreathe; to turn (a key or the like); in OE., 
to torture on the rack. Now Sc. and n. dial. 
9. inir. To turn, twist, curl, twine, writhe ; of a 
moored boat, to swing, sway. Chiefly Sc. OE. 
3. trans. To form or fashion by means of a 
rotary or twisting motion, a. To turn (wood, 
etc.) in a lathe ; to shape (pottery) on a potter's 
lathe or 4 throwing-wheel*. Now teehn . or dial. 
X410. b. Silk-matt of. To prepare and twist 
(raw silk) into thread ; spec, to form into thread 
by twisting two or more threads or ' singles ' in 
the direction opposite to that of their component 
filaments 1455. 

a. The empty boat thrawed i’ the wind. Against the 
postern tied Rossetti, r a. Balls thrown in a lathe 
Johnson, b. bilk is still* thrown ' at Derby 18^7. 

IL To project or propel through the air, and 
connected uses. 1. trans . To project (any- 
thing) with a force of the nature of a jerk, from 
the hand or arm, so that it passes through the 
air or free space ; to cast, hurl, flin^ ; spec, to 
cast by a sudden jerk or straightening of the 
arm, esp. at the level of or over the shoulder (as 
dist. from bowl, pitch, toss) ME. b. absol. To 
hurl a missile, a weapon, etc. ME. 9 . rejl. To 
fling or cast oneself ; to precipitate oneself ME. 
3. trans. To cast (dice) from the dice-box ; to 
make (a cast) at dice ; also absol. or intr. to cast 
or throw dice ; to play at dice 1587. b. To 
play (a card) out of one’s hand ; esp. to discard 
1748. c. To cast (a vote) 1844. 4. To hurl, 

project, shoot, as a missile engine does ; also of 
a person using such an engine. Often absol. 
late ME. 5. To put forth with a throwing 
action (a fishing net, line, or bait) ; to cast, 
make a cast wilh. Also abto/. 1841. 6. Of the 

sea or wind : To drive or cast with violence (on 
rocks or a coast) ; to cast away, wreck 1659. 7. 
To project (a ray, beam, light) on, upon, otter, 

| etc. ; to emit (light) ; to project, cast (a shadow) 
1598. 8. To direct (words, an utterance) to- 

wards, etc., esp. in hostility or contempt; to 
hurl, cast ; to cause (sound, or fig. a gesture! 
to pass or travel ; to waft (a kiss), to cast (a nod) 
1580. 9. To t. one's eye or eyes , a glance, a 

look, to turn or direct one's gaze, to look ; esp. 
to look hastily, rapidly or cursorily ; to glance 
1590. 10. To perform, execute (a somersault or 
a leap, in which the body is thrown with force); 
also to t. a fit , tc have a fit (i/.S. slang) 1826. 

x. When a man throweth his goods into the Sea for 
feare the ship should sink Hobbes, a. He threw him- 
self upon his horse Lever. Phr. To t. oneself upon , 
to attack with violence or vigour 1 to fall upon. 3. 
That great day.. on which a man is to t. his last cast 
for an eternity of joys Ikr.Tavlor. 5. Violet., learnt 
to t a fly 1889. 6. A billow, .threw me.. on dry land 
Bubton. 7. Phr. To t. (a) light on, to contribute to 
the elucidation of, to make clearer or plainer. To t. 
a shadow, cloud, gloom , lustre, over \ see the sbs. 8. 
Not a word! Bos. Not one to L at a dog. Siiaks. 
Throwing a kiss towards the boy Scott. 

HI. Pregnant uses. x. trans. To cause to 
fall to the ground ; to cast down, knock down, 
prostrate, lay low ; spec, in Wrestling , to bring 
(one's opponent) to the ground ME. b .fig. or 
in fig. context: To defeat in a contest ; also, to 
be the cause of defeat to ; to give or gain the 
verdict against in an action at law (C/. 5 .) 1850. 
9. To cause forcibly (a tree or structure) to tall ; 
to bring, knock, break, or cut down; to fell 
1568. 3. Of a horse, etc. : To cause (the rider) 
to fall off ; to unseat, shake off ; also in passive 
to be thrown (from a horse or vehicle) 1531. 4. 

Of a snake, a bird, etc. : To cast (the skin) ; 
to moult (feathers). Of a horse: To cast or 
lose (a shoe) . 1590. g. Of domestic animals : 
To produce as offspring; to give birth to, to 
drop. Also absoL, to i. true, to produce off- 
spring true to the parent type, X845. 0* Of a 

fountain or pump : To eject or project (water) ; 
to discharge ; also absol. 1644. 7. Of a horse s 

To t. the feet, to lift them well in moving 1897. 

1. b. The sceptic cannot t, bis opponent if his own 
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feet are In the air 1909 3. The untutored jade Threw 
me, and kicked me Massinckb. 4. There the snake 
throwes her enammel’d «kinue Shake. 5. You cannot 
possibly tell what sort of foal your mare may t. 1845. 
6. The pumps.. t. daily 60,000 to 70,000 gallons 1864. 

IV. fig. and trans j \ 1. trans. To cause to pass, 
go, or come into some place or position by some 
action likened to throwing ; to put or place with 
haste, suddenness, or force ; e. g. to put (a gar* 
ment) on at off hurriedly, hastily, or carelessly, 
late ME. b. In fig. uses of various phrases 1611. 
c. With immaterial object (e. g. blame, influence, 
power, obstacles, etc.) 1620. d. To put into as 
an addition ; to add, incorporate 1676, 9. spec. 

a. To throw into prison, etc. to imprison roughly 

or forcibly X560. b. Troops, succour, supplies, 
etc. are said to be thrawn into a besieged place, 
or a strategic position. Also refi. 16x7. c. A 
bridge or arch is said to be thrown from one 
side to another of, or over, a river, passage, or 
space 1751. 3. To cause to fall, pass, or come 

into or out of some condition or relation (or 
place or thing implying this); properly, with 
the connotation of abruptness, suddenness, or 
force; to cast, force, drive, plunge, thrust. 
Usu. with prep. 1560. b. To put deftly into a 
particular form or shape ; to express in a speci- 
fied form (in speech or writing) ; to convert, 
change, or translate into some other form, or 
another language 1723. 

x. Her arms Round Ellen's neck she threw Cole- 
ridge. X. the rifle smartly to the front of the right 
shoulder 1859. b. Phr. To t. a veil over. To t.good 
money after bad, to incur a further loss in trying to 
make good a previous one. To t. oneself or be tkroxvn 
at or at the head of(u man), of a woman, to put her* 
self or be put designedly in the way of, so as to in- 
vite the attention of To t. oneself into the arms 
of, to become the wife or mistress of d. The saddle 
being thrown into the bargain 1863. 3. The fatigues 
I had undergone threw me into a fever Goldsmith. 
Easily thrown off its balance Scott. Phr. To t. open 
(apart, asunder), to set open (separate, break asunder) 
with a sudden or energetic impulse ; hence fig. to 
make publicly accessible or available. To t. open 
one's doors to, to receive as a guest. To t. oneself on 
or upon, to have urgent recourse to (some one) for 
succour, etc.: to commit oneself entirely to; also, 
Pass., to be made or become dependent upon. To t. 
oneself into, to engage in with seal or earnestness ; so 
to t. one’s soul, heart, spirit, energy, efforts, etc., into 
a thing or action, b. Two dress boxes. . were thrown 
into one 1834. Caedmon.. throws Scripture into metri- 
cal paraphrase 1893. 

With adverbs. T. About. &, trans. See simple 
senses and About, b. A aut. absol or intr. To turn 
about at once; to go about, put about. T. Aside, a. 
trans. See simple senses and Aside. b. spsc. To 
cast aside, out of use, or as useless j fig. to discard, 
cease to use. T. away. _a. trans To cast away out 
of one's hands or possession as useless or unneeded. 

b. To spend or use without adequate return; to 
squander, waste; to bestow upon an unworthy object! 
also, to neglect to take advantage of (an opportunity, 
etc.); spec, at Cards, to play (a losing card) when one 
cannot follow suit, to discard. C. refl. To t. oneself 
away • chiefly said of a woman in ref. to an unsuitable 
man iage. T. back. a. tram. See simple senses and 
Back adv. b. '1 o put hack in time or condition ; to 
delay, make late ; to retard or check in expected or 
desired progress. c. With upon-, to compel to fall 
back upon. d. intr. To. re vert to an ancestral type 
or character not present in recent generations, to ex- 
hibit atavism (tolloq.). e. intr. To go back in date 
to. fT. by. trans. To put aside with decision ; dis- 
card. T. down. a. trans. See simple senses and 
Down ativ. b. Expressing a symbolic action j as to 
t. down one's arms, to surrender; to t. down one's 
brief (of a barrister), to decline to go on with a case| 
to t. down one's tools, (of a workman) to * strike *. C. 
To cause to fall ; to demolish (a building, etc.). ( d. To 
deposit or cause to be deposited from solution ; to 
precipitate, t.fig. To put down with force : to lower 
id rank or station; to degrade ; also, to bring to 
nought T. in. a. tram. See simple senses ana In. 
b. To put in as a supplement or addition; to add 
esp. to a bargain. C. lo introduce, insert, or inter- 
ject in the course or process of something; esp. to 
interpose or contribute (a remark), d. In teebn. uses 
(often absol.). (a) fishing. To make a cast, (b) Hunt* 
ing To start (bounds) upon the scent, (c) Wrestling 
and Pugilism. To toss one's hat into the ring as a 
challenge or acceptance : hence fig. to become a can- 
didate, put in for. (a) Football and Cricket, cf. 
throw-in sb. (T hrow- a). e. To t. in one's lot with, 
to enter into association with, so as to share tbe for- 
tunes of. f. To t. its one’s hand, in Poker, etc., to 
give up one's cards without betting, or without finish- 
ing the game: hence fig. T. off. a* trans. See simple 
senses and Or?, b. To rid oneself by force from, 
shake off (a yoke, restraint, burden, ate.) ; also, to cast 
off, disown (an associate). C. To cast off, pat off 
energetically (something put on or assumed, at a gw- 
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■wot); to divest oneself of <a quality, Illness hat 
feeling, etc.) a to lay aside quickly 01 decisively; , 
discard, d. To shake ofi fa pursuer oc competitos in 


a race); also, to put off the scent. 
Ires f 


Hunting. To 


i from the leashes to start (hounds) in the 

to let fly (a hawk, etaj. Now esp. absol. or intr., oi 
fbxhunters or bounds: To begin hunting ; hence fig. 
to begin, f. To eject, emit, give off, esp. from the 
body or system f esp. to expel or discharge (waste or 
morbid products), g. To produce and send fortb (as 
offspring or the like) j esp. of a hive of bees ; te send 
fortb (a swarm). h. To produce with speed and fa- 
cility (a literary or artistic work or sketch), i. Print- 
ing. To print off. T. oft. a. trams. See simple senses 
and On. b. To put on (apparel) hastily or carelessly ; 
the opposite of throw off. c. To put (hounds) on the 
scent. T. out &. irons. See simple senses and Out t 
spec. of frost, etc. : to force (young plants) out of the 
ground, b. To eject, expel, turn ouL C. irons/ 
and Jig. To put forth vigorously from within, to 
emit, radiate (neat or light) ; to exude ; to produce, 
be the source of ; to send out, put forth (buds, shoots, 
etc.), d. To cause to project, protrude, stretch out, 
or extend, ft. To cause to * stand out '. f. Mil. To 
send out (skirmishers, etc.) to a distance from the main 
body, g. To put forward tentatively, give (a hint or 
suggestion) ; also with obj. clause, to suggest, h. To 
dismiss from acceptance, use, or consideration; to re- 
ject; to leave out of a reckoning; in Ecorti, to dis- 
card. L Of a legislative assembly or a grand jury : 
To reject (a bill, etc.). i. Sporting. To put out of 
place or order by leaving behind in a chase or race t 
to distance, outpace. I. «■ Put out. 1 . Cricket, Of 
a fieldsman : To put (the batsman) * out * by throwing 
the ball so as to hit his wicket, ttu into-, for rWff To 
move outwards from a centre; to strike out with hands 
•r feet | to let oneself go; to push out (as a root), n. 
inir, or absol. Of a printing machine! To mil to 
register. T. over. a. See simple senses and Ova*, 
b. To throw overboard (in fir. sense); to cast off (a 
lover, associate, or ally) ; to abandon. T. together, 
ft. trams. See simple senses and Toarraaa. b. To 
put together hastily or roughly. (Said esp. in relation 
to literary work.) c. To bring (persons) casually into 
contact or association. T. tip. ft. irons. See simple 
senses and Ur. b. To discharge by vomiting ; to 
vomit C. To raise (the hands, eyes, etc.) quickly or 
suddenly | spec, in T. np your hands , as a command 
to surrender. To t. up ike sponge: see S rones oh. I. z. 
d. To cast up (a heap or earthwork) with or as with the 
spade; to construct hastily, e. To render prominent 
or distinct ; to cause to 1 stand out *. f. learnt. To t. 

S ship) up in (mto. on) ike wind, to turn the vessel 
to the wind till she points almost directly to wind- 
ward ; also akeoL said of the navigator, g. To cease 
definitely to do, use, or practise ; to relinquish, aban- 
don, quit, give up (a project, associate, etc.) i orig. in 
the phr. to i. np the gome or one's cords , La. to place 
one’s cards face upwards on the table on withdrawing 
from the game, XL. Of hounds : To lift the head from 
die ground, the scent having been last. 

Throw- in Comb. [Throw sb.% or stem 
of Throw v., in comb, with sbs. or ad Tbs., 
forming abs. or adjs.] 

i. In comh. with sbs. ft. L -crank, a crank which 
converts rotary into reciprocating motion; -disk, 
-lever, a disketank or a lever having a specified or 
adjustable throw ; -lathe. a lathe driven by hand ; 
-wheel, the driving-wheel of a throw or lathe, b. 
L-line, a fishnag-line thrown out by hand, a hand- 
line. 

a. In comb, with advbs., forming she. expressing the 
action of the corresponding vbl. phrases; as t.-in, -np 
(an act of throwing in or up); h-ln, in Football, an 
act of throwing the hall into play again after it has 
crossed one of the touch-lines | in Cricket, an act of 
throwing in the bail from the field to the wicket- 
keeper or bowler ; -out. an act of throwing-out, or a 
thing thrown out; anything discarded or rejected. 

Throw-back. 1856. [f. phr. to throw 
hack.] An act of throwing back ; a check, re- 
verse ; spec, reversion to an earlier ancestral type 
or character ; an example of this. 

Throw-crook. Sc. and m. dial . thraw*- 
crook. 1568. [f. Throw v. + Crook jA] A 
booked Implement for * throwing ' or twisting 
coarse rope from hay, straw, or hair. 

Thrower Qrdu-ai). 145a [f. Throw v. 
+ -*r 1 .1 One who throws. In various senses. 
spec. a. One who shapes pottery on a potter's 
wheel or throw ; a potter 1604. fb. One who 
twists filaments of silk Into silk thread; a 
throwster -1688. 

Throwing Q’rfr'iq), vbl. tb. ME. [£. as 
prec. +-1HG*.] The action of Throw v. 

oitrib. and Comb, i L-bftlla, dm S. Anar. Bouse; 
dron, a knife-tike missile used by some African 
savages ; -mill, (a) a building In which silk-throwing 
is carried on; (d) a machine for twisting raw ftik into 
th re a d ; -wheel* a patter’s wheal 

Tbrawing-atlck. 177a a. A .hart 
ttooden Implement by which a dart or spear is I 
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"thrown, In order to give Increased velocity to It. 
b. A short club used as a tnisaHe. 

Thrown ()>t<fen), ppl. a. 1463. [Pa. pple. 
of Throw w.l l x. a. Turned on a lathe, as 
woodwoxk. Now dial. b. Shaped on the pot- 
ter s wheel X483. a. Of silk a Twisted into 
thread 1463. 

a. T. silk , silk thread consisting of two or more 
singles twisted together. T. singlet, silk thread con- 
sisting of a single strand of raw silk which has been 
cleaned, wound, and twisted. 

11. Cast, pitched, hurled ; unseated from a 
horse 1833. 

Throw-off. 1859. [£. the vbl. phr. to 

throw off.'] a. Fox-hunting. The throwing-off 
of the hounds, the start 01 a hunt ; by exten- 
sion, of a raoe ; hence, a start generally, b. A 
mechanism by which some part of a machine is 
disconnected, or its action suspended, c. That 
which is thrown off; something produced or 
given off, an offshoot. 

Throw-o:ver. 1819. [f. the vbl. phr. to 
throw over.] The act or result of throwing 
over} also, concr., a wrap to throw over the 
shoulders ; a loose outer garment. 

Throwster Qntfrsuj). 1455. [*• Throw 
v . + -stkr.] One who twists silk fibres into 
raw silk or raw silk into thread, a silk-throwster ; 
orig. a woman who did this. 

Throw-etick. 1837. (T- Throw v . + 

Stick sb,] a. An ancient kind of boomerang, 
b. » Throwing-stick n. 

Thrum (prom), sb. 1 f OE. brum (in comb.), 
ME thrum, throm ; t OTeut ablaut-stem 
+}rum~. Pram- : — Indo-Eur. *trmo- ; cf. L. 
terminus, Gr. rkppa end.] x. Weaving. Each 
of Che ends of the warp-threads left unwoven 
and remaining attached to the loom when the 
web is cut off; usu. in pi. (also collect, ting.) 
the row or fringe of such threads, late ME e. 
A short piece of waste thread or yarn (including 
the unwoven ends of the warp) ; pi. or collect, 
ting, odds and ends of thread ; also, a tuft, 
tassel, or fringe of threads at the edge of a 
piece of cloth, etc. ME b. Naut. {pi., also 
collect . sing.) Short pieces of coarse woollen 
or hempen yam, used for mops, etc. 1466. c. 
Jig. t pi. (or collect, sing.) Odds and ends, 
scrape 1648. +8. Applied to various structures 
in plants or animals resembling small threads, 
or a tuft of these -1813. +4- Applied joc. or 

contemptuously to a person >1737. 

edtrib, and Comb, t ft*csp, a cap made of thrums; 
tranff. a person wearing a t. cap; -eyed (-aid) 
applied by Aorutc to the short-styled form of e flower 
(esp. of the genus Primula ), which show* the boes of 
' thru me ‘ or anthers at the top of the corolla-tube 
(onp. to Pin-eyrd) ; so t. eye; t-etone, a name for 
asbestos, as being e fibrous mineral. 

Thrum (from), tb.* X553. [Echoic.] A 
word representing various sounds, esp. those 
produced by ‘ thrumming * a guitar or similar 
instrument ; also dial, the purring of a cat. 

Thrum, 0.1 1535. [f. Thrum rd.i] tram. 
To furnish or adorn with thrums or ends of 
thread (or something similar) ; to cover with 
thrums or small tufts, raise a pile upon (cloth) ; 
to make shaggy. Now dial. fb. transf and 
fig. To fringe or clothe -163a c. Naut To 
sew or fasten bunches of rope-yarn over (a mat 
or sail) so as to produce a shaggy surface, 
suitable to prevent chafing or stop a leak 1711. 

b. A craggy Rocks steep-banging boss (Thrumm'd 
half with fvM, half with crisped Mom) Sylvksth. 

Thrum, v .* 159a. [Echoic.] x. a. intr. 
To play on a stringed instrument, as a guitar, 
harp, eta by plucking the strings ; to play on 
any stringed instrument in an idle, mechanical, 
or unskilful way ; to strum b. irons. To play 
(a stringed instrument, or a tune on it) idly, 
monotonously, or unskilfully ; to strum upon \ 
also, to pluck, twang (a string) 1635. a. inir. 
To sound as an instrument or string when 
thrummed ; to sound monotonously ; to hum 
1783* ta- xu Irani, To recite or tell in a * sing- 
song or monotonous way ; also, to hum over 
(a melody) 17x0. b. intr. To speak or read 
monotonously ; to 4 drone \ mumble 1774. 4. j 
To strike something with the fingers as u play 
ing on a musical instrument ; to drum upon (a j 
table, etc.) a. tram, 1750. b. intr* withe* or 
upon x8ao. 
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g. b. Boswell,. has thrummed upon this topic till ft 
U threadbare Scorn 4. b. The squire was thrum- 
ming eq the back of his chan 1865. 

Thrtsmmy (£re*mi). a. Now rare. 1597/ 
[f* Thrum sb . 1 + -v Consisting of, cha- 
racterised by, or resembling thrums ; covered 
with thrums; shaggy, downy, velvety. Former- 
ly of flowers with conspicuous anthers, of fibrous 
roots, etc. 

Thrum wort (bro*m,wt>Jt). 1839. [f. as 
prec. + Wort L] A name for plants having parts 
resembling thrums, a. The water-plantain, 
Atisma Plant ago ; also, the allied star-fruit, 
Actinoearpus Damasonium. b. ‘Love-ties* 
bleeding \ Amarantus cauda/us. 

Thrush 1 (J>reJ). JOE frptce ; — OTeut. 
+Pr 4 skjdn,'\ Historically, a name of two British 
and general European birds ; (t) that also called 
Throttle and Mavis, distinctively bong-thrush 
( Turdus mvsicus) : (3) the Mistletoe thrush, 
Mistle- or Missel-thrush, ( 7 *. viscivorus) a 
larger and less musical species. Thence ex- 
tended (with qualifications) by ornithologists to 
other species of the genus Turdus, or more 
widely, to all members of the family Tnrdtdm. 
b. With qualifying words applied to various 
species of the genus Turdus or family Turdidn J 
also, popularly, to numerous species of other 
families (starlings, warblers, shrikes, eta) more 
or less resembling the true thrushes. 

b. Migratory t., the American robin. New Yolk 
t, an American water-u, Seiurus ttsnrius. Pacific 
t., a Polynesian bird, Lologe pacific*. Shrike-t. S 
see Shrike. Wilson's t. the Veer> of N. America. 
See also Ant -thrush, Ground- tu it usm. Hermit- 

THRUSH, etc. 

Comb.: L-nlghtingale, a nightingale ( Danilas 
Philomela) with a slightly speckled breast, found in 
central and eastern Europe; -tit. a book-name foz 
birds of the genus Cochoa (or Xantkogenps) inhabiting 
the Himalayas, China, and Java. 

Thrush * (prej). 1665. [Origin obsc.] 1. 
A disease, chiefly of infants, characterised by 
white vesicular specks on the inside of the 
mouth and tluoat, and on the lips and tongue, 
caused by a parasitic fungus; scientifically 
called aphtha or parasitic stomatitis, a. In the 
horse, an inflammation of the lower surface of 
the frog of the hoof, accompanied with a fetid 
discharge 1753. 

s. He hath a lever, a t and a hickup Preys. 

Comb, i L-fangum, the parasitic fungus 6 accharo 
myces albicans , which causes thrush (sense i). 

Thrust Orest), sb. 1513. [f. next.] L +1* 
An act of pressing or pressure; chiefly fig. 
•pinch', hardship -1670. +a. Pressure or 

pushing of a crowd, jostling, crowding; a 
crowd, throng, 'prca>' -162a a- Meek., etc. 
A pushing force exerted by one part of a 
structure, etc. upon another contiguous part; 
spec, (a) Arch., etc. Such a force exerted 
laterally by an arch or other part of a building 
or structure against an abutment or support; 
(b) the driving force exerted by a paddle or 
propeller-shaft in a ship or aeroplane : {c) Min- 
ing, the breaking down or the slow descent of 
the roof of a gangway ; (d) Gcol. a compressive 
strain in the earth's crust, 1708. b. Snort for 
t. -bearing 1875. XL 1. An act or the action of 
thrusting (in sense I. x of the vb.) ; a forcible 

J msh or pushing 1833. a. An act of thrusting 
in sense II. x of the vb.) ; a lunge or stab made 
with a weapon 1586. b. trans/7 and fig. x668. 

«■ Th« t. of th« descending glacier Tyndau* s» 
While we were enterchanging thrusts and blowcs 
Shake. Pbr. Cut ami t. • Cut »bP\ t. and parry 
(lit. and fig.). 

Comb. 1 fL-bearer, t. -bearing, a bearing designed 
to receive at. in machinery; spec, the bearing in which 
revolves the foremast length of propeller-shafting in 
a screw steamer. Us function being to tnu»mtt the L 
of the shaft tp toe hull of the shipi -fhttlt GeoL m 
Ovsrfault; -plane Geol., the plane of disloearion 
in an overfault, along which the dislocated strata 
have been driven | -abaft, a propeller-shaft. 

Thrust (brest),v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. thrust. 
[Early ME P rusten {(/), pry s ten, a. ON. prpsta 
to thrust, press, compress, force.] I. x. irons. 
To exert the force of impact upon or against (a 
body) so as to move it away; to wish, shove, 
drive. Now chiefly literary, b. transf, and fig. 
Applied to action of any kind having an effect 
analogous to that of physical pushing or moving 
ME e. absol or intr. To push a^lnat some- 
thing ; IP make a thrust ME e. To push or 


a(aMn). a(p«M). aa(k«d). a (cat). f(Fr.ebd). a(ar«r). * (Fr. mm <U tit). i (fitj&t). p^wkat). 
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force one 4 * way, as through a crowd ; to crowd 
in ; to press on ward* or into a place, etc. ME. 
3. trans To press, compress, squeese. Obs. ex c. 
in spec. ref. to cheese-making, late ME. 

s. T. him downs stayrea Shaks, b.Thrusting aside 
all authority but that of Reason 1854. C. They thrust 
at me, that I might fall Covekdals A. cxviipj. 13. 
a She thrust in between them Scott. 

XL ti. To strike with a pushing action ; to 
stab or pierce with a pointed instrument -1770, 
b. intr. To make a thrust, stab, or lunge 
with a pointed weapon ; spec. In Fencing 1596. 
9. tram. To cause (anything, esp. something 
grasped in the hand) to enter, pierce, or pene- 
trate something or place by or as by pushing ; 
to put, drive, or force into some place or posi- 
tion ME. b. To put forth, extend (a limb or 
mem be 1 ) into some plane or m some direction ; 
to put forth as in the process of growth (a root, 
branch, or connected part; so as to project late 
ME. e. transf. and Jiff. 1588. 

s» bw These foure. .thrust at me 1 l..tooke all tberr 
seuen points in my target Shaks. a You should 
have..thruHt The dagger thro* her side Tennyson. 
b. I perceived him t his tongue in his cheek Smol- 
lett c. Thrusting this report Into hi* tares Shaks. 

HI. 1 .fig. To put a person forcibly into some 
condition or course of action (usu. against his 
own will), late ME. b. To put (something) 
improperly into some position; esp. in phr. t, 
in, to interpolate 1574. a. To put (a person) 
forcibly into some position (against the will of 
others concerned) ; to intrude (some one) upon 
(a person or persons) 1559. b. refi '. To intrude 
oneself into any position, condition or circum- 
stances, or upon another person ; to push one- 
self forward 1530. c. To press, force, or impose 
the acceptance of something [upon some one) 

will not willfully t. myself In danger 1639. > a. 
Stephen l^anghton, thrust into the archebisshoppricke 
of Canterbury by the pope 1 559. b. They would t. 
themselves into iny company 1797. C. Some are born 
great, some atchceue greatness©, and some haue great- 
ness® thrust vppon era Shaks. 

Thruster (Jnvstai). 1597. [£ prec. + 
-ER >. J 1. One who or that which thrusts, a. 
Hunting *lang. One who thrusts himself for- 
ward in the field, or rides too close to the hounds 
1886. 

Thrri'ating, vbl. sb. late ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing ».J i. The action of Thrust v . 9. 
concr. in pi. thrusting r -« thrutc kings, whey 
which is squeezed out while the cheese is under 
pressure 1794. 

Comb . ; L-scrow, a screw by which a press, esp. a 
cheese-prefen, is actuated and regulated. 

Thrutch (Jw-Otf), v. No wddaL [OE. firyc- 
c(e)an 1 — WGer. *prukhjan , f. *prukbi~, whence 
G. druchen to press.] 1 • trans. To press, squeese, 
crush ; to crowd, throng ; fig, to oppress, b. 
spec. To press (cheese) 1688. a. To thrust, 
push ME. 8- intr. To push or press into a 
place ; to jostle 1837. 

Thud (bod), sb. orig. Sc. or «>• dial. 1513. 
[Cf. next.] x. A blast of wind or tempest ; a 
gust ; a squall. Sc, a. A heavy blow ; a thump 
with the fist Also fig. a severe affliction, a 
4 blow', Sc. and n. dial. 1787. 3. A dull 

heavy sound without resonance, such as is pro- 
duced when a heavy stone strikes the ground. 
1825. b. As Interj. or adv. 1 With a thud 1880. 

a The heavy t of the steam-hammer 1878. 

Thud (JmhI), v. orig. Sc. 1513. [app. 
echoic; cf. prec.] x. intr. To come with a 
blast or gust, as the wind ; sometimes including 
the notion of sound. Sc. a. To produce a thud 
or dull heavy sound ; to fall or impinge with a 
thud ; also said of the body or surface struck 
1798. 

a. A ballet thudded into the waif above me 1908. 
Thug (jwg), sb. 1810. [a. Hindi (hag, 
Marathi fhag t fkak Cheat, swindler.] (With 
capital T. ) One of an association of profess! onal 
robbers and murderers in India, who strangled 
their victims, b. transf. A cutthroat, ruffian, 
rough. Now 17 .S. 1839. Hence Thug v. trams. 
to assassinate by thuggee. Tlm’ggery, Tlrn’g* 
giem mm next. 

Thuggee Oegr). (837. [«. Hindi 
ahstr. sb. I (hag Thug.] The system of rob- 
bery and murder practised by the Thugs* 

R Thuja (Jrfd'dgA). 1760, [mod.L. (Linn.) ; 
see Thuya.] The more common English form 


of the name of trees or shrubs of the botanical 
genus now called Thuya, also of the wood of 
T. occidentals, and of drugs derived from it. 

Oil 0/ 1 ., on essential oil obtained by distilling the 
ends of the branches and leaves of T. occideataHs 
with water. 

II Thule QW-li). OE. [L., - Gr. eoikn 
(efaij), proper name of unkn. origin.] The 
ancient Gr. and L. name for a land six days' 1 
sail north of Britain, which Polybius supposed 
to be the most northerly region of the world. 
{Variously identified with the Shetland Islands 
(so app. in Pliny and Tacitus), Iceland, the 
northern point of Denmark, or some point on 
the coast of Norway), b, transf. As the type 
of the extreme limit of travel and discovery, 
chiefly in the phr. ultima Thule (farthest Thule) ; 
hence fig. the highest or uttermost point or de- 
gree attained or attainable; the acme x 771. , 
Thumb (Jwm), sb. [OE. Mot* OTeut 
*bdmon-, pre-Teut. +tdmon- the stout or thick 
(finger), f. root tu- to swell ; cf. Skr. tumrd fat, 
L tumere to swell.] x. The short thick Inner 
digit of the human hand, opposable to the 
fingers, and distinguished from them by having 
only two phalanges ; henoe, gen., the inner digit 
of u limb when opposable to and set apart from 
the other digits (as in the Quadrumana and 
opossums), tb. The great toe -1643. c. In 
the lower animals genially : The Inmost digit 
of the fore-foot ; in a bird, the first digit of the 
wing, bearing the bastard-wing or alula ; also, 
the hind toe, inner hind toe, or hallux 1607. 
9. transf. The part of a glove or mitten which 
covers the thumb 1888. 3. A part or thing 

analogous to or in some way resembling a 
thumb 1745. 4. As a measure t The breadth 

of the thumb, taken as equal to an inch 1629. 

z. Twixt his Finger and his Thumbs, he held A 
Pouncet-box Shaks. 3. 1 Tot’, a small mug, that 
held a quartern, also called a t. 2901. 

Phrases. T. of geld, a golden t., milter* s t.. In ref. 
either to the alleged dishonesty of millers or the In- 
crativenesa of their trade. One's fingers all thumbs 
(ctc.\ said of a person who is clumsy or wanting in 
dexterity. To bite one's thumbs , as an indication of 
anger or vexation j to bite the t. at, as an insult 1 see 
Bite v. Under the t. of, entirely at the disposal or 
direction of, completely subservient to. To turn up 
{dram) the thumbir , in ref. to the use of the t. by the 
spectators in the ancient amphitheatre, to indicate 
approbation or the opposite. (Put your) thumbs upi 
(mod. slang), be cheerful, 1 keep smiling *. 

Comb. 1 t.-bird, a local name for the Gold crest; 
-index, a reference-index consisting of grooves cut 
in the front edges of the leaves, or formerly of pro- 
jecting tabs, or margins so cut as to show initial letters 
or titles, so that any division may be turned to by 
placing the t. or finger on the proper initial, etc. i 
-latch, a door-latch which is operated by primi ng 
with the thumbs -nut, a nut for a screw, having wings 
to grasp between the ihurab and fingers in turning it 1 
-pot, a flower-pot of the smallest size f -print, an im- 
pression made with the inner surface of the top joint 
of the 1 . 1 -rule =■ Rule or thumb ? -tack, a tack 
with a broad head, which may be pushed in with the t. 

Thumb (jwm),t>. 1593. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To feel with or as with the thumb; to handle 
1623. 9. To play (a wind instrument, an air) 

with or as with the thumbs ; to perform or 
manipulate clumsily. Also intr. with it. 2593. 
3. To soil or wear (esp. a book) with the thumbs 
ip using or handling ; hence, to read much or 
often 1644. 4. a. To press, smooth, clean, 

spread, or smear with the thumb, b. To cover 
(the touchhole of a cannon) with the thumb 
1768. 

s. One winds a Horn . . Another thumbs it on a Tabor 
Cotton. 3. These early editions were thumbed out 
of existence Amt 4. a. Tot. down the tobacco in 
his pipe 1904. 

Thumbed (jwmd), a. 1509. [£ Thumb sb. 
and v , 4- -ED.] 1. adfi Provided with or having 
thumbs (of a certain kind) ; chiefly in coma 
9. ppl . a. Of a book or the Uke s Having the 
pages soiled or worn by the thumbs of readers ; 
showing signs of much use 1800. 
ThumbUdns, tbumbkins (Jwmikinx, 
jwvmkiM), sb. pi. Sc. 1684. [f. Thumb sb. + 
-(z)kjn dim. suffix.] * Thumbscrew a. 
Thumbleas (Jarmtes), a. 1700. [-less.] 
Having no thumb nr thumbs ; destitute or de- 
prived of thumbs ; spec, applied to the African 
Cobbus and to the Amer. Spider-monkeys, 
(Aisles) in whloh the thumb Is rudimentary or 
runefionlets. 


Thumb-mark, sb. 1845. A mark made 
with the thumb, esp. on the page of a book in 
turning the leaves ; also, such a mark made 
with the inked thumb for identification of a 
person. Hence Thu'mb-mark v. trans. to mark 
with the thumb. 

Thumb-nail. 1604. *• The nail oi the 
thumb. Often alius, g. transf. A drawing or 
sketch of the size of the thumb-nail ; hence fig. 
a description on a small scale ; a brief woid- 
picture. Chiefly attrib as /. sketch. 190a 

1. The whole code, .may be written on the t. 1841. 

Thumb-ring. 1596. a. A ring formerly 
worn on the thumb, b. A ring for the thtimb 
on the guard of a sword or dagger 1891. 

Thumb-rope. Now dial. 1601. A rope 
made by twisting hay or straw on the thumb. 

Thumb-screw, thumbscrew, sb. 1794. 
ff. Thumb sb. 4- Screw jA] t. A screw with a 
flattened or winged head, lor turning with the 
thumb and fingers ; a butterfly screw ; also, a 
small clamp adjusted by such a screw, a. An 
instrument of torture by which one or both 
thumbs were compressed ; also called 4 the 
screws ' 1817. Hence Thtrmb-screw, thumb- 
screw v . trans. to torture by screwing the 
thumbs; to torture with or as with thumb- 
screws. 

Thumb-stall. 1589. [Stall sb. 1 6.] a. 
A shoemaker's or sculmaker’s thimble. b. A 
sheath worn on the thumb to protect it when 
injured 1654. 

II Thumxnim ( >n*mim\ 1539. [a.Heb./«»»- 
tntm, thummim, pi. of tbm completeness, in- 
tegrity.] Used in the collocation l/rim and T, 
rarely T. and Urim ; see Urim. 

Thump (Jwmp), sb. 155a. [Goes with next.] 
x. 4 A hard heavy dead dull blow with some- 
thing blunt ' (J.), as with a club or the fist ; 
also, the heavy sound of such a blow (not so 
dull as a thud), b. Repeated, expressing a 
series of thumps 1850. c. advb. With a thump 
1704. 9. spec. a. A knocking or pounding of 

machinery arising from slackness at a joint 
where there is reciprocal motion, b .pi. A beat- 
ing of the chest in the horse due to spasmodic 
contractions of the diaphragm, analogous to 
the hiccup in man. 1903. 

t. Down with a t he fails upon his face Hobbes. 
b. The t.-L and shriek-shriek Of the train Bbownino. 

Thump (jwump), v . 1537. [Echoic.] 1. 

trans. To strike or beat heavily, as with the 
fist, a club, or any blunt instrument, producing 
a dead, dull, somewhat hard sound ; also, to 
hammer, pound, knock forcibly, b. Of the 
feet, etc. s To beat or strike (the ground, etc.) 
heavily and noisily ; also of a body 1 to impinge 
upon with a thump; to strike violently 158a. 
9 .fig. To 'beat' (in a fight), to drub, iick, 
thrash severely, colloq. 1594. 3- intr. To strike 
or beat with force or violence, with an abrupt 
dull noise (565. b. To walk with heavy sound- 
ing steps ; also, of a thing, to move with thumps 
or noisy jolts 1604. e. Of the heart, etc, 1 To 
beat violently or audibly 1784. 

s. The sturdy Pavior thumps the ground Gat. 7 > 
t. a cushion, the Pulpit, etc., said of a preacher who 
uses violent gestures, a These bastard Britaines, 
whom our Fathers Haue In their owne Land beaten, 
bobb'd. and thump'd Shaks. 3. I heard the boat 
thumping under ibe main channels Maobvat. C- 
How my heart thumps 1880. 

Thumper (Jw-mpai). 1537. [f. prec. + 
-ER *.] x. One who or that which thumps. 9. 
Anything * thumping * or strikingly big of its 
kind ; esp. a 4 thumping * lie ; a 4 whopper 1 , 

4 whacker ’. colloq . 1660. 

Thumping, ppl. a. 1576. [£ as prec. + 
-ING *.] x. That thumps; beating, banging, 
throbbing 258 x. a. fig. Exceptionally large or 
heavy ; 4 whacking ', 4 whopping ’• colloq. 1576. 

Thunder (jwndai), sb. [OE. fiumer, ME. 
Poner, etc. (later Ponder, etc. with epenthetio d) 

• — OTeut. *ponaron, i. Indo-Eur. ablaut series 
'ten-, ton-, tn - to stretch, resound, whence ,L. 
tonare to thunder.] 1. The loud noise accom- 
panying a flash of lightning (apparently follow- 
ing it, being heard after U at an interval depend- 
ing on distance), varying from a sharp report 
or crash to a protemged roll or reverberntiou. 
Also, the meteorol«i«l condition or action 
from which the fond noise proceeds, b. Re- 
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garded as the destructive agent producing the 
effects usu. attributed to the lightning ; (with a 
and //.) a thunderstroke or *tlmnderbolt'. 
Now only poet. or rhet. (exc. fa.). OE. c. 
(with a ana pi.) A peal of thunder, a thunder- 
clap. Now only poet, or rhet . OE. d. (with a 
and pi.) A thunderstorm. Ohs. exc. dial. ME. 
a. transf Any loud deep rumbling or resounding 
noise. (Also with a and pi.) 1590. 3. fa. a. 

Threatening, terrifying, or strongly impressive 
utterance; awful denunciation, menace, cen- 
sure, or invective ; vehement or powerful elo- 
quence. {sing, and pi.) late ME. b. In phrases 
denoting great force or energy 1535. 4- slang 

or colloq. Used vaguely in exclams., intensive 
phrases, etc. 1709. 

1. A d rumme.. That shall., mock e thedeepc mouth'd 
T. Shako. b. Let thy bio wes.. Fall like amazing t. 
on the Caske Of thy amaz'd pernicious enemy Shako. 
C. Low thunders bring the mellow rain Tennyson. 
a. The t. of my Cannon shall be heard Shako. Thunders 
of applause 1807. The t. of surf on the shore 1887. 
3. Phr. To steal (a person's ) t. % to use his weapons 
or equipment so as to reduce or annul the effect of his 
words or actions (see N.E.IX, Suppl.). 

Comb . : t.-bird, (a) a species of Australian shrike or 
thickhead (Pachycepkalagvttvralis) ; (b) a mythical 
bird thought by some savage tribes to cause 1. 1 -dint 
{arek.), a t. -stroke; -drop, one of the large scattered 
drops of rain which fall at the beginning of a t.- 
ahower; -fish, ( a ) a siluroid fish of African rivers, 
Malapterurus electricus, capable of inflicting electric 
shocks; {b) a European cyprinoid fish, Misgurnus 
fossilis, which burrows in mud, and comes to the sur- 
face before bad weather; also called weather-fish', 
-hammer, pop. name for a celt or other prehistoric 
implement ; -head, a rounded mass of cumulus cloud 
seen near the horizon projecting above the general 
body of cloud, and portending a t.-storm ; -pumper, 
(a) the Amer. bittern, also called pump-t ; (b) the 
Amer. fish Hapiodinotus grannie ns , also called fresh, 
water drum , croaker , or shecpshead ; in both cases 
from the sounds they emit t -shower, a shower of 
rain accompanied by t. and lightning, or one of simi- 
lar violence ; -snake, {a) a snake ol the genus Ophi- 
bolus , (b) the common little worm-snake, Carphiopkts 
arnatna, of the U.S. ; -tube « Fulgurite t. 
Thunder Qurndai), v. [OE. funrian, in 
13th c. Pondren , f. THUNDER j*.] i. intr. 
a. Impersonally : it thunders , thunder sounds, 
there is thunder, b. With subject (the or a 
deity, heaven, the clouds, the sky, etc.) : To 
cause or give forth thunder; to sound with 
thunder OE. c. trans. To deal out or inflict by 
thunder; to strike down by thunder; to uiter 
in thunder, arch. rare. 1579. a. transf intr. To 
make a loud resounding noise like thunder ; to 
sound very loudly ; to roar. Occas. connoting 
violent movement : To rush or fall with great 
noise and commotion, late ME. b. trans. To 
deal or inflict, drive or impel, sound or give 
forth, strike, attack, or bombard, put down or 
overwhelm, etc. with a loud noise or other ac- 
tion like thunder 1590. a- fig - a. intr. To speak 
in the way of vehement threatening or reproof; 
to 'fulminate*, to inveigh powerfully against ; 
occas., to speak bombastically, or with power- 
ful eloquence. Also simply, to shout loudly, to 
vociferate. ME. b. trans. To utter or publish 
in the way of terrible threatening, denunciation, 
or invective; also, to shout out, roar, late ME. 

1. b. He would not flatter. . loue, for *s power to T. 
Shake a. The great artillary began to t. from either 
side 1568. Avalanches thundered incessantly from 
the Aiguille Verte Tyndall. 3- ft. The Ministers . . 
thundered against these, and other wicked Practices 
l)a Foe. b. Fearful echoes t. in mine ears, ‘ Faust us, 
thou art damned I ' Marlowe. 

Thtrnder and li*ghtning. 1460. z. lit. 
a. fig. Denunciation, invective 1638. 3. transf. 

ta. Applied to a cloth, app. of glaring colours, 
worn in i8th c. 1766. b. attrib. Applied to 
articles of apparel of a ' loud * or ' flashy ' style, 
or combining two strongly contrasted colours 
1837 . 

3. b. A tall fellow, in thunder-and-lightning waist- 
coat Hughes. 

Thu*nder-bea:rer. 1605. The bearer of 
thunder or of thunderbolts, i.e. Jupiter. 
Thunder-blast, Chiefly poet . ME. a. A 
peal or clap of thunder, b. A stroke of ' thun- 
der*. So Thu'nder-bla sted a. blasted with 
• thunder *, struck by lightning. 

Thunderbolt (JwrndaibJult). 1440. I. 
A supposed bolt (Bolt j*, 1 ) or dart formerly 
(and still vulgarly) believed to be the destrue- 
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tive agent in a lightning-flash when it * strikes * 
anything ; Myth . an attribute of Jove, Thor, or 
other deity, b. An imaginary or conventional 
representation of the above as an emblem of a 
deity, a heraldic bearing, etc. 1727. a. fig. 
Something very destructive, terrible, or startling 
1559. b. Applied to a person noted for violent 
or destructive action 1593. 3. Locally applied 

to: a. a belemnite or other fossil cephalopod ; 

b. a flint celt or similar prehistoric implement ; 

c. a mass or nodule of iron pyrites occurring in 
chalk 1618. d. erron. Applied to a meteoric 
stone or meteorite 1802. 

a. This information was a t. to her 1787. b. Prince 
Edward the t. of warre in his time 1599. 

attrib. \ t. beetle, a species of beetle, Arkopalus 
fulminant , with dark wing-cases crossed with zig- 
zag grey lines. 

Ttnrnder-clap. late ME. [f. Thunder 
sb. + Clap sb . 1 J A clap or loud crash of thun- 
der; formerly also, a thunderstroke, b. transf. 
of other loud noises 1610. c .fig. A sudden 
startling or terrifying occurrence, act, utterance, 
or piece of news i6ro. 

This Answer was like a T. 1686. b. Thunder-claps 
of Applause Addison. 

Thu-nder-cloud. 1697. A storm-cloud 
charged with electricity, that sends forth thun- 
der and lightning. 

Thunderer (Jra-ndaraj). late MIL. [f. 
Thunder v. +-er One who or that which 
thunders. 1. He who thunders or causes thun- 
der : applied to God, or to a deity, as J upiter or 
Thor. 9. fig. A resistless warrior ; a powerful 
declaimer, an uttererof violent invective, or the 
like ; spec, as a sobriquet of the London Times 
newspaper 1586. 

Thu*nder-gust. Chiefly U.S. 1748. [Gust 
j*. 1 ] A strong gust of wind accompanying a 
thunder-storm. 

Thundering; (jwndariq), vbl. sb. OE. [f 
Thunder v. + -ing l .] The action of the vb. 
Thunder, x. lit . ; also in pi. : - Thunder 
sb. z, 1 c (now rare or arch.). a. transf. 

= Thunder sb. 2. 156a 3- fig* - Thunder 

si. 3. 1564. 

Thu-ndering, ,ppl. a. (, adv .) 1530. [f. as 
prec. + -ING 2 .] That thunders, b. Very ener- 
| getic or forcible; freq. as a mere intensive; 
Very great or big, 'tremendous 1 , 'terrific* 
colloq. or slang. 1618. c. as adv. Excessively, 
immensely, ' tremendously \ colloq . or slang. 
1852. 

'fhe double, double, double beat of the thundring 
Drum Dhydkn. T. letters came from the Parliament, 
with great menaces what they would do Clarkndon. 
b. Such a L lie 1900. Hence Tbumderingly adv. 

Thunderous (Jwndarasl, a. 158a. [f. 

Thunder sb. + -o us.] 1. Full of or charged 
with thunder ; of or pertaining to thunder ; 
thundery, a. Resembling thunder in its loud- 
ness 1606. 3. fig. Suggestive of thunder ; of 

threatening aspect, or charged with latent 
energy, like a thunder-cloud ; violent, destruc- 
tive, or terrifying like thunder 1844. 

x. Not us and Afer black with thundrous Clouds 
Milt. 3. Homer, with the broad smiDense Of t. brows 
Mrs. Browning. Hence Thu’nderotm-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Thunder-stone ()nrnd3i,gt<?un). 1598. 1. 
— Thunderbolt z. arch. a. — Thunder- 
bolt 3. 1681. 

1. 1 . . Haue bar'd my Bosome to the Thunder-stone 
Shake. 

Thu*nder-storm. 1598. A storm of thun- 
der and lightning, usu. accompanied with heavy 
rain. 

Thunderstricken (J>»ndaj,strisk , n'), a. 
1586. [f. Thunders*. + Stricken.] — Thun- 
derstruck x, 2. 

Thunder-strike (Jwrnda^straik), v. Pa. t. 
and pple. thunderstruck. 1613. [prob. a back- 
formation from prec., that being taken as a pa. 
pple.l x» trans. (lit.) To strike with * thunder * 
or lightning, a .fig. To strike as with ' thunder ’. 
a. To strike with amazement. Obs. exc. as in 
thunderstricken , thunderstruck. 16x3. b. To 
inflict severe or terrible vengeance, reproof, or 
the like, upon 1638. 

a. b. He had.. thunder struck him, with a stormc 
•f mighty words Sir T. Herbert. 

Thunderstroke ()wndw,#tr#uk). x6oo. 


THUYA 

A stroke of ' thunder ' ; the impact of a light- 
ning flash. 

They fell together . .as fay a Thunder-stroke Shake. 

Thunderstruck (jurndax, Strok), ppl. a. 
1613. [prig, a later equivalent of thunder - 
stricken, J 1. lit. Struck by lightning. Now 
rare or Obs. 1638. a .fig. Struck with amaze- 
ment, terror, or the like 1613. 

a. Thunder-struck with this unexpected answer 
1687. 

Thundery Qwndari), a- 1598. [f. Thun- 
der sb. + -Y M 1. Of or pertaining to thunder ; 
characterized "by or betokening thunder, n.fig. 
Threatening an explosion of anger or passion ; 
gloomy, frowning 1824. 

z. In sultry, thundry weather 1774. a- That t. coun- 
tenance of yours Carlyle. 

Thurible Q>io»*ribT). 144a [ad. L. tu- 
ribulum , thunbulum censer, f. tvs, thus , thur- 
incense ; see Thus j*.] A vessel in which in- 
cense is burnt in religious ceremonies ; a censer. 
(Now usu. a metal vase with pierced cbver, con- 
taining combustible material to bum the gums 
used as incense, which is swung In the band or 
suspended by chains.) 

Thurifer (Jrio» a rifai). 1853. [*• mod.L., 

* inccnae-bearcr ', f. Mar* Thus sb. + -for bear- 
ing.] An acolyte who carries the thurible. So 
Thuri'ferona a. that produces frankincense. 

Thurification jan). 1496. [f. 

eccl. L. thurificare to Thurify ; see-FICATioN. ] 
The action of thurifying ; the burning or offer- 
ing of, or perfuming with incense. 

Thurify ( pi 0»* rifoi), v. late ME. [a. F.M«- 
rifier , ad. eccl. L. thurificare , f. thur- Thus sb. 
+ -ficare -FY.J tx. intr. ■■ CENSK v. 1 2 (rare) 
-1460. a. trans. To perfume with incense ; 
to burn incense before, offer incense to 1570. 
Thuringite ()nuri a ndgait f -i’ggsit). 1844. 
[ad. G. thurmgit , f. Thuringia , where found.] 
Alin. A hydrous silicate of aluminium and iron, 
occurring as an aggiegation of minute dark- 
green scales. 

Thursday (Jw’jzcM, -di). [OE. punres 
pur{e)sdseg, 'day of Tluinor or Thor’, infl by 
ON./ Hfrsdagr ; so (M)Du. Don do dag, G. Dan- 
ners tag-, Tent, rendering of late L. dies Jovis (It. 
giovedl, F. jeudi) day of Jupiter.] x. The hfth 
day of the week. 2. Holy Thursday. a. 
Thursday in Rogation Week, Ascension Day 
ME. b. Maundy '1 hursday, Sheer Thursday 
1645. 

Thus (Jws, sb. late ME. [Late L., 
«■ cl. L. tvs, tur-A Frankincense, a. Oliba- 
num. b. Resin obtained from the spruce-fir, 
and from various species of pine. 

Thus (Cz>s), cuiv. Now chiefly literary ox 
formal. [OE. pus — OS. thus, MDu., Du. dus, 
app. f. tne (denn hi sti alive) stein of That or 
1 His, but the pre-Teut. hist, is obsc.] x. In this 
way, like this. b. Ellipt. for thus says or satd 
(referring to either a preceding or a subsequent 
speech), poet, or arch. 1568. a. In accordance 
with this ; accordingly, and so ; consequently ; 
therefore ME. 3. Qualifying an adj. or adv. : 
To this extent, number, or degree ; as . . as 
this ; esp. thus far , to this point ; thus much , 
as much as this OE. 

s. T. the Hogcn-Dutchman got Money 1689. After 
lea.. she began t. Goldsm. b. Cassandra t.| and t. 
the Pftpbian maid ; Your gen’rous love [etc.) 1757. 
c. U.S. m So ; esp. in thus and so, var. of so and so 
(cf. So-and-so C. 3) 1873. 3. But 1. moche dar 1 sayn 

Chaucer. T. fane . . Our bending Author hath pursu'd 
the Story Shaks. 

Thusness (ffp'snes'). colloq. 1867. [f.Tnug 
+ -ness.] The condition of being thus. Chiefly 
joc . So Thu'ily adv. 

What is the reason of this t. f 1 A. Ward,' 
Thttswiae (fltrsweiz), adv. M h. [f. Thus 
+ *vise (Wise II).] — Thus. 
u Thuya (pAyi). 1707. [An irregular repr- 
of Gr. Obta, more correctly $va, name of an 
African tree ( Thuja articulata Linn., now Cal- 
litris quadrivalvis)A Bat. Name of a genus of 
coniferous trees, consisting of about ten species, 
of which the N- Amer. T. occidentals and the 
Chinese T. orientals are commonly cultivated 
under the name Arbor Vitas. Also attrib., as 
thuya-wood. 
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THWACK 

Thwack flwoek}, sb. 1587. [f. next ] A 
vigorous stroke with a stick or the like; a 
whack. 

But Talgol first with hardy T. Twice bruis'd his 
bead, and twice his back Butler. 

Thwack (J>waek), v. 1530. [app. echoic.] 
1. /rams. To beat or strike vigorously, as with 
a stick ; to bang, thrash, whack. a. To drive 
Or force by or as by thwacking ; to knock (down, 
in, out , etc.) 1566. 3. a* To clap; to clap 

together, to pack or crowd together (things or 
persons) ; to clap down 2580. th. To pack or 
crowd (a thing or place) -1698. 

s. Take all my cushions down arid t. them soundly 
Middleton. nr. Here 's he that was wont to thwarke 
our Generali, Caius Marti us Shaks. a. Wee’I L him 
hence with Distaffes Shake. 

Thwait(e ()>writ). dial. 1638. [a. ON. 
}veit, Pveiti piece of land, paddock, lit. cutting, 
cut-piece, f. *}vtta — OE. P wit an to cut, cut 
oflF.J A piece of ground ; esp. one cleared from 
forest or reclaimed from waste. Now rare or 
Obs. as a separate word. (Entering into numer- 
ous place-names, as Applethwaite , Crosthwaite, 
Seathwaite, etc.) 

Thwart (bw^it), sbA Now rare, x6n. [f. 
Thwart v.j An act or instance of thwarting ; 
a check, hindrance, obstruction, frustration. 

Thwart (J>wojt), sb .* 1736. [app. a sb. use 
of Thwart aav . and adj., having ref. to the 
position of the rowing seats athwart or across 
the boat.] A seat across a boat, on which the 
rower sits ; a rower’s bench. 

*niwart (bwpit), adv., prep , and a<lj. 
[Early ME. fwert, a. ON. Pvert adv., across, 
athwart, orig. neut. of the ON. adj Pverr trans- 
verse, cross, shortened from Pwerh, Pweorh 
crooked, cross, perverse : — OTeut. * Pwerh- : — 
+Pwerhw- s— Indo-Eur. *twerkw-, whence L. 
torquere to twist, etc.] A. adv. +1. Across or 
transversely to the length, direction, or course 
of anything ; athwart -1664. a. From one side 
to the other of anything (with motion implied) ; 
across, arch. 15 11. fa. T. of. a. Naut. Oppo- 
site to, over against (a place on the coast) -167a 
+h. Transversely to, across the direction of. 
M ILT. 

3. a. Being t. of the Shoals of Brazil 167a 
B. prep. 1. From side to side of. across, arch. 
or poet . 1470. a. — Across the course or direc- 
tion of. T. the hawse, across the stem of a ship. 
Chiefly Naut. 1495. fs* Across the course of, 
so as to obstruct. Milt. C. adj. x. Lying, ex- 
tending, or passing across ; transverse, cross, 
late ME. *-fig- a. Of persons or their attri- 
butes : Disposed to resist, oppose, or obstruct ; 
cross-grained ; perverse, froward, obstinate, 
stubborn, awkward ME. b. Of things: Adverse, 
unfavourable, untoward, unpropftious ; esp. 
applied (with mixture of literal sense) to a wind 
or current z cross 16 10. t3- Opposed, contrary 

(to) -1624. 

s. The Diagonal or T.-walk 171a. a. a. Ignorance 
makes them churlish, t., and mutinous Bacon, b. A 
t. sea- wind full of rain and foam Swinburne. Hence 
Thw&'rt-ly adv., f-ness. 

Thwart Onv9.1t), v. late ME. [f. prec. adv.] 
I. x. trans. To pass or extend across from side 
to side of ; to traverse, cross : also, to cross the 
direction of, to run at an angle to. Obs. or arch. 
b. intr. To pass or extend across, to cross. Obs. 
or arch. 2552. tc. trans. To cross the path of ; 
to meet -1819. td. Naut. Of a ship, etc. : To 
get athwart so as to be foul of. Also intr. -1813. 
Ta. To lay (a thing) athwart or across ; to place 
crosswise; to set or put (things) across each 
other -1632. a- To cross with a line, streak, 
band, etc. (Only in pa. pple.) Obs. or arch. x6xo. 
b. To cross-plough ; also, to cut crosswise 1847. 
4. To obstruct (a road, course, or passage) with 
something placed across ; to block. Obs. exc. 
fig- 1630. 

s. The current thwsrts the course of a ship 1769. 3. 

1 saw Vesuvius. .thw*rte<f*by a golden cloud xWi. 

XL x. To act or operate in opposition to ; to 
oppose, hinder. Also absol. Now rare. ME. 
b. intr. To speak or act in contradiction or 
opposition; to be adverse or at variance; to 
conflict. Const with. Now rare or Obs . late ME. 
a. trans. To oppose successfully ; to prevent {a 
person, etc.) from accomplishing a purpose ; to 
prevent the accomplishment of (a purpose) ) to 
foil, frustrate, balk, defeat 1581. 
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1. General lews, however well set and constituted, 
often t. and cross one another Palsy. a. Thus are 
all our best plans thwarted Wellington. The party 
which had long thwarted him had been beaten down 
Macaulay. Hence ThwaTter, one who or that 
which thwarts. Thwartingly adv. 
Thwart-ship, thwartship (]>w§Jt,Jip), a 
and adv. 1829. [f. Thwart prep .- f Ship sb . , 

Naut. A. adj. Placed or fixed across the ship’s 
length. B. adv. (j>wo\itiJi"p). From side to side 
of the ship ; across the length of the ship 188a. 
So Thwa'rt-shi:ps adv. 1625. 

Thwartwise Qzwfjtwaiz), adv. and a. 
1589. [*• Thwart a. 1 A. adv. Crosswise, 

transversely. B. adj. Situated or extending 
transversely ; cross, transverse 1890. 

Thy (ttoi), boss. adj. [Early ME. hi, re- 
duced form of pin Thine, used in ME. bef. 
consonants exc. A.] Of or belonging to thee, 
that thou hast. 

Turn, Fortune, turn L wheel and lower the proud 
Tennyson. 

Thyestean (J>ai|esu % an,]»i|e , sti 4 n),a. 1667. 
[f. L. Thyesteus , ad. Gr. &v 4 <ttuos (f. Qviorijs, 
prop, name) + -an.] Of or belonging to Thy- 
estes, in ancient Gr. legend brother of Atreus, 
who at a banquet made him eat of the flesh of 
his own two sons; hence alius. 

Tbyiad Thyad (bsi-sed). 1846. 

[a. Gr. Sviit, stem 6viaS- (pL -offer) a frenned 
woman ; prop. adj. fem. from verbal root Ovi 
ASolic form of Ov - to rush, rage. J A Bacchante. 
Thyine (Jwrin), a. ME. [ad. L. tkyinus , 

a. Gr. Ovlvos of the tree $va Thuya.] Epithet 
of a tree and its wood, mentioned in Rev. xviii. 
12 ; supposed to be the African coniferous tree 
Callitris quadrivalvis , which yields gum san 
darac. 

Thylacine (Jwrl&soin). 1838. [a. F., in 

mod.U Thy l acinus, f. Gr. fijAaxor pouch + 
(app.) L. suffix -inns -ink l .] The native Tas- 
manian ‘wolf* or ' sebra-wolf Tkylacinus 
cynocephalus, the largest of existing carnivorous 
marsupials (now very scarce). 

Thyme (taira). late ME. [a. F. thym , ad. 
L. thymum, a Gr. fflfiov (Ovfios), f. Ovtiv to 
burn sacrifice.] 1. A plant of the genus Thy- 
mus, family Labtatx , comprising shrubby herbs 
with fragrant aromatic leaves, found chiefly in 
the Mediterranean region; esp. T. vulgaris 
(Garden T.L cultivated as a pot-herb, and T. 
Serpyllum (Wild T.), occurring on dry banks 
and pastures in Britain and throughout Europe. 

b. With qualifying words, denoting various 
species or varieties. Also applied to plants of 
other genera, as Basil. /., Cat- thyme, Horse- 
thyme 1558. a. Oil of t. : a fragrant volatile 
oil obtained from the common thyme, used as 
an antiseptic 1753. 

1. I knowe a banka where the wilde time blowa 
Shake Desert Caves, With wilde T. and the Gnd 
ding Vine o’regrown Milt. b. Creeping t., mother 
of t., running t. = wild t. 1 lemon t., a cultivated 
variety of T. Serpyllum, having a scent like that of 
lemons. 

|| Tbymele (jri-mflf). 1753. [a. Gr. 0vfU\vf 
altar, f. Bvtiv to sacrifice.] Gr. Antiq . The 
altar of Dionysus In the centre of the orchestra 
in an ancient Greek theatre. 

Thymene (J»i*mfh). 1857. [f. Thyme + 
-ENE.j Chem. A clear oily hydrocarbon, C^H^, 
of the terpene group, contained in the oil of 
thyme. 

Thymic 0»i*mik), a . 1 1656. [f. Gr. fit t/iot 

Thymus + -IC.] 1. Anat. and Path. Of, per- 

taining to, or connected with the thymus gland, 
a. Phy. Chem. In /. acid , Ci«HMN t P l 0 . t , a 
colourless acid obtained from toe thymus gland. 
Its salts are Thymates Q»i*mxits). 1894. 
Thymic tarmik), 1868. [f. Gr. 
$vpu>v Thyme + -tc.] Chem. Of, pertaining to, 
or derived from thyme ; in /. acid — Thymol. 
Thymin ()»i*mui). 1894. [f. Thymic c.i 
+ -IN *.l Chem. A colourless crystalline alloxur 
base, C.H f N| 0 «. obtained by the action of 
dilute imphurlc add on thymic acid. 

Thymo-, comb, form from Gr. Wpo* , 
Thyme, as In Thymoform Pharm., a yellowish 
antiseptic powder prepared from formaldehyde 
and thymol. 

Thymol (>ai*m?t). 1857, [£. Gr, fitfyiov 


THYSANOPTER 


Thyme +-ol.] Chem. The phenol of cymene, 
C l0 H 1? .OH, obtained from oil of thyme, also 
from the volatile oil of horse-mint, crystallising 
in transparent rhomboidal plates; a powerful 


|| Thymus (baLmifc*). PI. thymi (jwltnai). 
1693. [mod.L., a. Gr. fit/pot a warty excres- 
cence; also the thymus gland (Galen).] Anat. 
A glandular body (one of the so-callea • duct- 
less glands ') situated near the base of the neck 
in vertebrate animals ; in man usu. disappear- 
ing after the period of childhood, tx. Now usu. 
t. gland (rarely body) 1776. 

Tbymy (tab mi), a. 1707. [f. Thyme + 
-Y 1 .] i. Abounding in or overgrown with 
thyme. a. Pertaining to or of the nature of 
thyme ; esp. having the scent of thyme 1747. 

x. Lingering al*out the t. promontories Ten NY so* 
b. The t. sweetness of the fell breeze 1880. 

Thyro- ()wi*T0\ also (more correctly but 
less commonly) thyreo* (JaisTsc), used as comb, 
form of Thyroid, in ref. to the thyroid cartilage 
or the thyroid gland. 

1. In ref. to the thyroid cartilage. Thyro-aryte* 
noid (teritfnoid) a., pertaining to or connecting the 
thyroid and arytenoid cartilages of the larynx. Thy. 
ro-hy&l (hai'al) a. ■» next ; usu. as sb. applied to the 
greater cornu of the hyoid bone in mammals, or to each 
of the long horns of the same bone in birds. Thyro- 
hyoid (hai'oid) a., pertaining to or connecting the 
thyroid cartilage and the hyoid hone; sb. ■> thyro- 
hyoid muscle. Tbyro*tomy (also thyreo*) (Gr. 
ro^rf cutting!, incision or division of the thyroid car- 
tilage. 

a. In ref. to the thyroid gland. (Often thyreo-.) 
Thyro-antito*xin, an antitoxin developed in tby. 
roid poisoning j trade-name of a thyroid preparation 
used as a therapeutic. Thy Tocele, a tumour of the 
thyroid gland ; goitre. Thyrothe'rapy, treatment 
of disease by a preparation of the thyroid glands of 
sheep. 

Thyroid OwisToid), a. (sb.) 1706. [Etymo- 
logically thyreoid, ad. Gr. Ovptotibrfs shield- 
shaped, f. &vp<6s oblong shield + -eidrjt ; see 
-oil).] Having the form of a shield, shield- 
shaped. Anat . a. T. cartilage : the largest of 
the cartilages of the larynx, consisting of two 
broad quadrilateral plates united in front at aa 
angle, forming the projection in front of tho 
throat known (in men) as 'Adam's apple'; 
within the angle are attached the vocal chords, 
b. T. gland (also called t. body) s one of the so- 
called ‘ ductless glands ', a very vascular body 
adjacent to the larynx and upper part of the 
trachea in vertebrates 1726. c. Applied to 
various structures connected with the thyroid 
cartilage or gland, as the /. arteries, nerves , 
veins, etc. 1831, d. T. foramen , membrane t 
names for the obturator foramen and membrane 
of the hip-bone, from their shield-like shape 
1890. B. as sb. 1. Short for t. cartilage 1840. 
a. Short for t. gland ; also for /. extract or pro- 
duct 1849. So Thyrol'dal, Ttayroi'dea]. Thy* 
rol'de&n, adjs. pertaining to the thyroid carti- 
lage or gland. Thyro 'xin, a product secreted 
by the thyroid gland. 

Thyrse ()£rs). 1603. [a. F., ad. L. thyrsus 9 

a. Gr. $vpoot stalk or stem of a plant, the 
Bacchic staff.] x. Gr. and Pom. Antic. — 
Thyrsus x. a. fa. A stem or shoot of a plant 

b. Bot. - Thyrsus a. 1658. 

Thyreoid (jtfusoid), a. 1809. [f. Thyrsus 
+ *oid.] Bot. Of the form of, or resembling. * 
thyrsus or contracted panicle. So Thyrsoi* 
dal a. 

||Thyrwi« (> 5 »js 0 s). PI. thyrsi (JSMiai). 
1591. [L., a. Gr. Bvpaot Thyrse.] 1. Gr m 
and Pom. Antiq. A staff or spear tipped with 
an ornament. like a pine-cone, and sometimes 
wreathed with ivy or wine branches ; borne by 
Dionysus (Bacchus) and his votaries, e. Bot.. 
etc. A form of inflorescence z a contracted kina 
of panicle, esp. one in which the primary branch- 
ing is centripetal (racemose) and the secondary 
centrifugal (cymose), as in lilac and horse-chest- 
nut 1744. 

Thysanopter Qds&nfptau). 1864. [ad. 
mod.L, Thysanoptera, f. Gr. (h&oavm tassel, 
fringe + wrtpbr wing.] Ent. An insect of the 
order Thysanoptera, comprising Tkrips and 
allied genera, characterised by long fringes on 
the wings. So Thyaano’pteran a. — tkysano • 
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THYSANURAN 

fterous\ sb. — thysanopter. Thys&no*pterous a. 
belonging to the order Thysanoptera. 

Thysanuran (]>is&nia**r&n) F a. end sb. 1835. 
[f. mod.L. Thysanura (f. Gr. ®vaavot + ovpd 
tail) + -AN.] Ent A. adj. Belonging to the 
Thysanura , a wingless order of insects, com- 
prising springtails, brisdetails, etc., having fila- 
mentous appendages at the posterior end of 
the body. B. si. An insect of this order. So 
Thysanu'roua a, belonging to or having the 
characters of the Thysanura. 

Thyself ^ttoise*lf), pron. (In OE./* ‘thee’ 
followed by the adj. self. From 13th c. ( /*, py, 
thy , poss. adi., took the place of the pers. pron. 
thee ; self being treated as a sb.] I. Emphatic 
uses. 1 . Accompanying the subject-pronoun thou 
(or, after avb. in tne imperative, without thou)* 
a. By ellipsis of thou , used as a simple subject 
(with vb. usu. in and person ; occas. in 3rd, self 
being treated as a sb.) ME. b. Used as predi- 
cate, or after as or than 1535. 3. Used instead 

of thee as object of a vb, or prep, late ME, 

Then get thee gone, and digge my graue thy 
selfe Shaks. s. T. hast called me by my name Wes- 
ucy. b. Thou art Dromio, thou art my man, thou 
art thy selfe Shake 3. He, whom next thy selfe Of 
ail the world 1 lou’d Shaks. 

U. Reflexive uses. As direct or indirect object 
of a vb., or in dependence on a prep. (orig. 
only emphatic reflective ; later in general use, 
taking the place of thee reflexive, which is more 
decidedly archaic.) OE. 

Learn Solons saying, 1 Mortall know thy selfe ‘ 1616. 
Tiar (tar Ax). Chiefly poet . *513. [Angli- 
cised f. next. J 1. — next x v a. — next a. 1616. 
3. — next 4. 1660. 


Angli 

1. x6xe 


Tiara (ti.a-rA, U.S. toi,€»T&). 1555. [a. L.,a. 
Gr. ri&pa, ttapat ; origin unkn.] x. The raised 
head-dress or high-peaked cap worn by the 
Persians and some other eastern peoples, vary- 
ing in shape according to the rank of the wearer ; 
a kind of turban. a. A high ovate-cylindrical 
or dome-shaped diadem worn by the Pope, 
surmounted by the orb and cross of sovereignty, 
and encircled with three crowns symbolic of 
triple dignity, and usu. richly wrought with 
jewels ; often called the triplet, or triple croton. 
Hence transf. the position or dignity of pope ; 
the papacy. 164*. 3. The head-dress of the 

Jewish High Priest 1868. 4. An ornamental 

frontal, coronet, or head-band. (In mod. use, 
a jewelled or profusely decorated ornament worn 
by women above the forehead.) 17x8. 5. 7 .ooL 


A mitre shell, or a genus of mitre-shells 1835. 

4. Jtg. She [ Venice] looks a sea C 
of proud lowers Byron. Hence 
(- 5 d) ppl* a. adorned with a t. 
fTib (tib). 1533. [perh. the same as 71 b , 
pet form of Isabel?] Formerly, a typical name 
tor a woman of the lower classes, as in T. and 
Tom . Also, a girl or lass, a sweetheart, a mis- 
tress ; dyslogistically , a strumpet, -1700. 

Comb . : L-cat, dial., a female cat. 

Tibet, Thibet (tibe*t). 1837. Name of a 
country In central Asia ; used attrib . of wool 
obtained thence, or of cloth or garments made 
from this. absol. Tibet cloth, or a gown or 
shawl made of it. Hence Tibetan ftibe'ULn) a. 
of. belonging to, or characteristic of T. 

J Tibia (ti-bii) Pt. -09 ($). 1548. [L., 
shin-bone, pipe or flute.] x. An at. and tool. 
The inner and usu. larger of the two bones 
(tibia and fibula) of the lower leg, from the knee 
to the ankle; the shin-bone. b. Ent. The 
fourth of the five joints of the leg of an insect, 
that between the femur and the tarsus 28x5. 9. 
Antiq . An ancient (single or double) flute or 
flageolet 2705. 

Tibial (tibifl), a. (sb.) 1599. L. 
tibialis ; see prec. end -al.] i .Anal, and Zool. 
Of or pertaining to the tibia. Also as sb., ellipt. 
for l. artery, muscle, etc. a. Of or pertaining 
to a tibia or ancient flute 1656. 

Tibio- (tibia), used as comb, form of Tibia, 
as la Ttblota*r»al a., of or pertaining to the 
tibia and the tarsus; pertaining to the dbio- 
tarsus ; Tlbioto*rean» Omith , the tibia of a 
bird's leg with the condyles formed by its fusion 
with the proximal bones of the tarsus. 
Tibartane (taHauuin), a. 1440. [ad. L. 
T&uriinus, {.Tiburs, Tiburtem.nA)., ofTlbur.] 
Of or pertaining to the region or district ot 


sea Cybele . . with her t. 

Ti&raed, «ra’d 
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Tlbur (now Tivoli) in ancient Latium. T. 
stone m . Travertine. 

Tic (tik). 1800. [a. F. Origin uncertain.] 
x. A disease or affection characterised by spas- 
modic twitching of certain muscles, esp. of the 
face; nearly always short for tie douloureux: 
see a. 1899. a. Tu douloureux (dulurd) [F. , m 
painful twitching], severe facial neuralgia with 
twitching of the facial muscles 180a 
||Tical (in Siam tika'l, in Burma ti‘k’ 1 ). 
1663. [repr., through Pg. Heal, the Indian 
tanks, also taka .] A term in use by foreign 
traders in Siam and Burma, applied to a silver 
coin and its weight, repr. roughly the Indian 
rupee (orig. the same as the fahkd), which has 
varied in value from as, 6 d. to is. ad. 

|J Ticca (ti‘k&, trka). India . 2897. [ad. 
Hindi ththd or (hikak hire, fare, fixed price 
(Yule).] attrib . Engaged on contract, hired ; 
esp. in /. gharry, hired carriage. 

Tice (tais), sb. 1874. [f. next.] An act of 
enticing, an enticement ; spec, a stroke at cro- 
quet, or * ball * (bowled) at cricket, which 
tempts or entices the opponent to take aim. 

Tice (tais), v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [aphet. 
form of atise Attice or Entice.] trans. To 
entice; to induce or attract by the offer of 
pleasure or advantage. Also absol. 

Tichorhine (tarkorain), a. Also -orrhine, 
-orine. 1851. fad- mod.L. tichorrhinus , f. Gr. 
r tlxoe wall + fit (^iv-) nose.] Palxont . Hav- 
ing an ossified nasal septum ; the English form 
of the specific name of the Woolly Rhinoceros. 
Tick (tik), tbA [OE. *tlca, ME. teke, tyke , 
tycke, tick. \ ult. etym. obsc.l 1. The ooramon 
name for several kinds of mites or acarlds, 
esp. of the genus Ixodes or family Ixodidss, which 
infest the hair or fur of various animals, as dogs, 
cattle, etc., and attach themselves to the skin 
as temporary parasites ; also, for the similarly 
parasitic dipterous insects of the families Hip- 
poboscidre (bird-ticks, horse-ticks, sheep-ticks) 
and Nycteribiidm (bat-ticks). a. Short for /.- 
bean 1765. 

Comb. 1 L-bean, a small-seeded variety of the com- 
mon bean, Ficia Faba, so called from the resemblance 
of the seed toadog-t.j -bird, any bird, e.g. theAfrican 
Buphaga (rhinoceros-bird), which feeds on the ticks 
that in lest large quadrupeds 1 -fly, any of the dipterous 
insects called ticks (see x) 1 -seed, name for various 
plants having seeds resembling ticks 1 -trefoil, a 
plant of the genus Desmodium, so named from the 
joints of the pods adhering like ticks to the fur of 
animals. 

Tick (tik), sbA 1466. [Ult. ad. L. leca, 
theca , a. Gr. Oierj case. ) The case or cover con- 
taining feathers, flocks, or the like, forming a 
mattress or pillow ; also, applied to the strong 
hard linen or cotton material used for making 
such cases. 

Tick (tik), sb * 1440. fperh. onomato- 

poeic ; cf. Du. tik pat, touch, tick, tihken to 
pat, tick, LG. tikk a touch, etc.] x. A light but 
distinct touch ; a pat, a tap. Obs. exc. dial. 
b. » Tio sb . 1 a. (rare) 1639. a. A quick light diy 
sound, distinct but not loud; esp. the sound pro- 
duced by the alternate check and release or the 
train in the escapement of a watch or clock; 
also the similar sound made by the death-watch 
beetle x68o. b. A beat of the heart or of the 
pulse 2893. 3. A small dot or dash (often formed 
by two strokes at an acute angle) made with a 
pen or pencil, to draw attention to something 
or to mark a name, figure, etc., in a Hst as hav- 
ing been noted or checked 1844. 4. transf. 

(from a). The time between two ticks of the 
clock ; a moment, second, instant, colloq. 1879. 
4. It's all right Can explain in two ticks 1904. 
Tick, sb* colloq. or slang. 164a. [app- 
abbrev. of TICKET in the phr. on the ticket.] 1. 
Phr, On or upon (f/Ac) /., on credit, on trust ; 
to go on t. (also go /.), run on, upon 9 ., to buy 
on credit, run into debt ■. Hence, credit, 
trust ; reputation of solvency and probity x668. 
8- A debit account ; a score, reckoning 1681. 

1. This villainous habit of living upon U Stkyxksos, 
3. Ha- .had a long t at the tavern 175s 

Tick (tik), w.i 2346. (& Tick /M] x. intr. 
To touch or tap a thing or person lightly. Obs. 
exc. dial. a. Of a clock, watch, etc- 1 To make 
the light quick sound described under TICK 


TICKET OF LEAVE 

e. 1792. b. trans. With complement ; To wear 
away or out, bring to an end, in ticking ; to 
throw off or deliver by ticking 1870. 8* To 

mark (a name, an item in a list, etc.) with a 
tick ; to mark q^with a tick, as noted, passed, 
or done with x86x. b. slang. To t. off, to repri- 
mand, scold, * tell off' 1919. 

x. Stand not ticking and toying at the braunchas.. 
but strike at the roote Latimer. 3. 1 compared aach 
wuh the bill, and ticked it off Dickens. 

Tick (tik), v.8 colloq. or slang. 1648. [L 
Tick sb.*] x. intr » To ' go on tick ' (see Tick 
sb* x) ; to deal with a tradesman, or tne like on 
credit ; to run into debt. b. trans. To leave (an 
amount) owing to be entered to one's debit 1674. 
9. intr. To give credit 27x0. b. trans . To give 
(aperson) credit 2849. 

Ticken (ti-k'n). 1701. Local f. Ticking. 
Ticker (ti'kax). r8a8. rf. Ticks'.* + -er*.) 
Something that ticks, a. The pendulum or es- 
capement of a clock or watch; also (slang) a 
watch, b. A telegraphic recording instrument, 
a tape-machine ; a stock- indicator 1683. 
Ticket (ti’ktt), sb. 1508. [In x6th c. tike/, 
aphet. f. *etihet, a. obs. F. etiquet , or the parallel 
F. etiquette : — OF. estiquet(te, f. estiquer to stick, 
fix, from Teut. ; ad. 010 . stekan to stick, fix.] 
fi. A short written notice or document; a 
memorandum, a note, a billet. Obs. exc. as in 
b, c. -176a b. spec. A written tender for ore, 
made by the smelter (local) 1778. c- Stock 
Exch. see quot. 1889. a. A written notice for 
public information ; formerly, a notice posted 
in a public place, a placard ; now esp. a slip of 
cardboard, etc. attached to an object and bear- 
ing its name, description, price, or the like ; a 
label, show-card 1567. 8. A visiting-card. Now 
Obs. or dial. ; also Anglo- Ind, 1673. +4. A 

certificate or voucher ; a warrant, licence, per- 
mit -1675. 5* A slip, usu. of paper or card- 

board, bearing the evidence of the holder's title 
to some service or privilege, to which it admits 
him ; as a railway , tram or bus lottery^t ^ 

member's t. % luncheon-t., soup t., etc. X673. flL 
A nay-warrant; esp. a discharge warrant in 
which the amount of pay due to a soldier or 
sailor is certified 2596. b. Short for Ticket 
of LEAVE 1904. T7- An i O U ; a promise to 

pay: a note or memorandum of money or 
goods received on credit; a debit account, a 
score ; hence phr. on, upon (the) /., on credit, on 
Tick -2656. 8- In U.S. politics, the list of 

candidates forelection nominated or put for- 
ward by a party or faction 1711. 9. slang, a. 

The correct thing ; what is wanted, expected, 
or fashionable ; esp. in phr that ’s the /. 1838. 
b. The program or plan of action ; that which 
is to be done; the thing on hand 184a. 

s. c. T. Day, The day for the passing of tickets be- 
tween brokers and jobbers, by means of which they 
learn the amount of stocks and shares they have 
respectively to deliver or receive on the day follow- 
ing 1 Me. m. The t. lit the window which announced 

* Apartments to Let ' Thackeray. 5. fig. Your Ap- 
probation is tbe T. by which they gam Admittance 
into your Paper Steklk. 8. According to circum* 
stances a man is said to vote the eirmiglu f n La the 
t. containing tbe ' regular nomination of bis < party 
without change 1 a scratch t., a t. from which tbe 
names of one or more of the candidates are erased 1 
a split t. % a t. representing different divisions of hil 
party t or a mixed a t. in which the nominations 
of different parties are blended into one (859. 

Comb. 1 tdty (see quot., sense x c) 1 -potter, n 
member of a body of porters an tbe City of London 
who were licensed by the Corporation (now Hist.). 

Ticket (ti'ket), V . x6xx. [f- prec.1 L 
trans. To attach a ticket to; to distinguish by 
means of a ticket ; to label Chiefly In pa. ppU. 
b .fig. To describe or mark as by a tickets to 
designate, set down (or so and so) 2654. a. 
To furnish with a ticket ; to ' book ' ; also absol., 
to Issue tickets. U.S. 184a. a. intr. To make 
a tender for tin or copper ore by means of a 

* ticket ’ or written tender (local) 2778. 1 

a. Pictures which are sold during tbe exhibition will 

be tick et e d as such s8xo. a We west 'ticketed 
through to the depot r Lomov. 

Tidcot of leave. 1730. A ticket or docu- 
ment giving leave or permission ; an order, a 
permit (rare). Now, 'an order of licence 1 
jpiring a oontict his liberty under certain re- 
strffmoes before his sentence has expired. Also 
attrib., as tichcfrof-leaue man , ate. 
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Tlckta* (ti-khj). 1649. [f. Tick j*.* + 
-mo *.] The materiel of which bed-ticka are 
made; see Tick sbfi 

Tickle (ti‘k’1) , sb.i 1770. [Origin obsc. ] 
A name given on the coasts of Newfoundland 
and Labrador to a narrow difficult strait or 
passage. 

Tickle (ti’k’l), sbfi 1801. [f. Tickle w.} 
An act of tickling; a touch that tickles ; a tick- 
ling sensation ; a tickled or pleasantly excited 

Tickle (ti*k 1 ), a. ( adv .) late ME. [Related 
to next] +x. Easily affected in any way ; not 
firm or steadfast ; loose ; also, susceptible to 
tickling -1563. 9. Not to be depended upon ; 

uncertain ; unreliable ; changeable, capricious, 
fickle. Now dial, late ME. 8* In unstable 
equilibrium, easily upset or overthrown, in- 
secure, tottering, crazy ; also, easily set in mo- 
tion ; nicely poised ; delicate, sensitive. Now 
dial. 1515. b. transf. Of a place, condition, 
etc. t Insecure ; precarious ; risky. Obi . or arch. 
1570. 4. - Ticklish a . 5. Now dial. 1569. 

b. Fastidious, dainty, squeamish ; easily upset 
or disordered. Now dial. 1456. c. Difficult to 
deal with 1570. d. Of an animal : Easily scared ; 
shy, wild. dial. 1876. 

a. This world is now ful tikel sikerly Chaucer. j. 
7 *. of the start see Scar sb. b. Footing, .still more 
t., and unsafe Cotton. 4. Tell wit now much it 
wrangles In t. points of niceness Raleigh. Hence 
fTi-ckle-ly adv. (rare), -ness. 

Tickle (ti-k’l), v. ME. [Origin obsc.] L 
intr, f 1. To be affected or excited by a plea- 
santly tingling or thrilling sensation s said of the 
heart, lungs, blood. * spirits', etc., also of the 
person -1647. a. To tingle ; to itch ; also Jig. 
(dial.) to have an uneasy desire (usu. to do some- 
thing) ; to be eager. Now rare. 154a. 

I. Oh, how my lungs do 1. 1 ha, ha, ba 1 Flktcmk 

a. Whose eares euer tickled to heare newes 1557. 

II. tram. ( -» titillare ). x. Said of a thing, 

or impersonally with it : To excite agreeably 
(a person, his ears, palate, etc.); to please, 
gratify, late ME. a. To touch or stroke lightly 
with or a? with the finger-tips, a straw, a feather, 
a hair, or the like; to irritate lightly, so as to 
cause a peculiar uneasy sensation. Also absol. 
1450. b. To touch or poke (a person) lightly 
In a sensitive part so as to excite spasmodic 
laughter. Also absol. 1530. c. Applied to a 
method of catching trout or other fish : see 
Tickling vbl. sb. b. Often alius . 1601. 3. 

Jig. To excite amusement in ; to divert ; often 
In the phr. to t. the fancy Also absol. z688. 
4. To touch (a stringed instrument, etc.) lightly ; 
to stir (a fire, etc.) slightly 1589. b. iron. To 
bent, chastise 159a. ffi- To excite, affect, 
move; also, to vex, irritate, provoke >1698. 
+b. To arouse by or as by tickling ; to stir up, 
incite, provoke ; to prompt or impel to do some- 
thing -159a. c. With ujb: To stir up. arouse 
by tidding, excite to action 1567. d. To get or 
move (a thing) into or out of some place, posi- 
tion, or state, by action likened to tickling 1677. 

1. Elements that . . tickled . . curiosity Gao. Eliot, 
Phr. To t. to death, to divert greatly a. If my baire 
do but t. me, 1 must scratch Shake, b. If you t vs, 
doe wo not laugh T Shake. Phr. To t. ( a persons) 
Palm, to tip him. c. Aw/, N. 11. v. a6. 4. To t. a 

Cittern, or have a sweets stroke on the Lute Nanhe 

b. These little rogues, .should be well tickled with 

the birch 1800. 5. Shoe 's tickled now, her Fume 

needs no spurres Shake. 

Comb . : tt-brain, potent liquor 1 hence trmnrf. one 
who supplies it 1 t-toby, a birch, rod, switch. 

Ttcklenborgn (ti klonbfiigz), sb. pi. 1696. 
[f, Techlenbvrg, Westphalia, noted for its manu- 
factures of linen.] A coarse mixed linen fabric 
made for the West India market 
Tickler (ti-klaj). 1680. [L Tickle 9 . + 
-ex *.] One who or that which tickles, in various 
senses. 1. One who tickles by touching or 
stroking lightly 17 15. a. Something that tickles 
or Is used for tickling ; e. g. an instrument for 
extracting bungs from casks ; a rod or birch 
used in castigation ; a slender steel rod used 
for stirring the fire ; an implement for tickling 
a person, with the purpose of Irritating or teas- 
ing ; U/.S.) a book In which a register of notes 
or debts is kept for reference 1680. $. U.S. 

A large Ammv longioom beetle, Monokammus 
titillator, with very long antennse 1841. 


Tickling (ti-klin), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Tickle v. + -ing K j The action or condition 
denoted by Tickle v. ; slight nervous irritation 
akin to itching; uneasy desire, hankering, 
craving; pleasing excitement, gratification ; etc. 
b. spec. The taking of trout, etc., by the method 
described in the quot. 1616. 

Women haue in them seluas s t. and studieof value 
gloria Knox. He had some t. in bis thrust 1898. b. 
Groping for trout (or tickling) — is tracing it to the 
stone it lies under, then rubbing it gently beneath, 
which causes the fish to gradually move backwards 
into the hand, till the fingers suddenly dose in the 
gills Jsrrsaiss. 

Ticklish (tl-klij), a. 1581. [f. Tickle a. 
or v. t-ish L] 1. Easily tickled; sensitive to 
tickling 1598. a. U nstably balanced or poised ; 
easily upset ; unsteady ; of a boat, easily cap- 
sized i6ox 3. fig. Easily upset in temper ; apt 
to be offended, sensitive, touchy 1581, 4. Un- 

stable, unsteady, unsettled, uncertain, fickle 
1606. 5. Needing cautious handling or action ; 

delicate, precarious, ri&ky, hazardous 1591, 8. 

quasi-a</z/. Ticklishly. Now rare. 1661 
X. Some part of the skin is.. thin, as In the..soa1ea 
of tlie fee to, which U the reason that there men are t. 
1615. a. So t. ate the scales of victory, a very mote 
will turn them Fuller. 3. You are t. on such points 
Byron. 4. But foreign friendship U t., temporary, 
and lasteth no longer than it is advantaged with 
mutual interest Fuller. 3- A very t. predicament 
1809. Hence Ti*ckliah-ly adv., -neaa. 

Tlckly ^trkli), I 53 °* [*■ Tickle o.+ 

Tick-tack (ti k 1 toe *k). 1549. [Echoic.] L. 
An imitation of a reduplicated or alternating 
ticking sound, esp. that made by a clock ; also 
that of the firing of small artillery. (Used as 
adv. or tni. t and hence as sb. to denote the 
sound.) b. (usu. in Fr. form tic-tac.) In auscul- 
tation, the sound of the heart-beat 1853. ta. 
An old variety of backgammon, played on a 
board with holes along the edge, in which pegs 
were placed for scoring. (Also called Ts ic- 
tr ac.) -17x0. 8- A system of signalling used 

by bookmakers, hence the men who practise 
this 1899. 4* Tick-tack-toe, a children’s game 

played with a pencil on a slate 1884. Hence 
Tick-tack v. to signal (cf. 3 above). 

Tick-tick (ti*k,ti*k). 1774, An imitation 
of the ticking of a clock or watch, or a similar 
sound ; hence, a child's name for a clock or 
watch. Also Tl*ck-to*ck 1848. 

!l Tic-polonga (tik,p0lp*ijgi). 1805. [ad. 

Sinhalese tit-polongd , f, ttta, in comb, tit- speck, 
freckle, spot, mark -h-polonga viper. Tik spot, 
freckle, etc. has app. been substituted for tit-.) 
Zool. A venomous snake of India and Ceylon ; 
the chain viper or necklace-snake, Daboia Rus- 
sell ii. 

Tidal (tai*dftl), a. 1807. [f. Tide sb. II. 
► -AL.J i. Of, pertaining to, or affected by 
tides i ebbing and flowing periodically, b. T. 
wave: the high water wave caused by the move- 
ment of the tide ; erron. an exceptionally largo 
ocean wave caused by an earthquake or other 
local commotion 1830. (£) fig. A great pro- 

gressive movement or manifestation of feeling, 
opinion, or the like 1884. (c) Physiol . The main 
or primary height of flow in a beat of the pulse 
1896. a. transf. and fig. That 4 ebbs and flows * ; 
periodic, intermittent; alternating, vary ing 187a. 
3. Dependent upon or regulated by the state of 
the tide or time of high water 1858. 

1. T. river, a river which is affected by the tides for 
some distance from ita mouth; Up to Teddington.. 
the Thames is a t, river Huxley, s. 7\ air (Physiol.), 
the air passing in and out of the lungs at each ordinary 
respiration. 3. T. basin , harbour, a basin or harbour 
which is accessible or navigable only at high tide. T. 
boat , steamer.* vessel the sailings of which depend on 
the time of toe tide. T. train, a train running in 
connexion with a L steamer. Hence Ti'd&lly adv. 
in a t. manner ; by or in respect of the tides. 

Tlddle (ti*d*l), v. Obs. exc. dial, or slang. 
1560. [Origin obsa] 1. tram. To fondle or 
indulge to excess; to tend carefully, nurse, 
cherish, a. intr. To potter, trifle, 1 fiddle ‘ ; to 
fidget, fuss 1747 • 

Tiddler. 1885. [Origin obsc .1 Nursery 
name for a small minnow or a stickleback. 

Tiddlywink (ti'dliwiqk). 1870. [Origin 
obsc.] a. A game played with dominoes, b, 


pL A game in which small counters are caused 
to spring from the table into a receptacle, by 
pressing upon their edges with larger counter^ 
Tide (t»id), si. [OE. tid : — OTent. 
referred by some to a root *tt- to extend.] I. 
Time. ti. A portion, extent, or space of uuie ; 
an age, a season, a while -1871 a. A point In 
the duration of the day, month, or year, of 
human life, or of other period, arch, or poet. OE. 
b. A suitable, favourable, or proper time or 
occasion ; opportunity, arch. OE. 3. Any defi- 
nite time in the course of the day; Obs, exc. as 
Eventide, Noon-tide OE. b. A more or less 
definite point or season in the oourse of the 
year, of life, etc. ; as New-Year’s tide , Spring- 
tide, etc. arch, or poet. OP1 4. An anniversary 
or festival of the church. Set Easter-tide, 
Lammas-tide, Whitsuntide, etc. OE. 

a He, who, from ill death Saved me that t Morris. 
3. b. High over all the yellowing Autumn-tide Tenny- 
son. 4. What hath this day deseru’d . .That it . . should 
be set Among the high tides in the Kalcndar ? Shaxr. 

n. Tide of the sea. [prob. ad. MLG. gettde.\ 
x. The flowing or swelling of the sea, or ita 
alternate rising and falling, twice In each lunax 
day, due to the attraction of the moon and, 
in a less degree, of the sun ; the alternate in- 
flow and outflow produced by this on a coast, 
the flood and ebb. late ME. b. transf. A re- 
current flow, alternate rise and fall or increase 
and decrease, other than of the sea 1604. a. 
The space of time between two successive points 
of high water, or between low water ana high 
water, in the sea ; also, that portion of this time 
during which the height of the water (‘ state of 
the tide *) allows of work being done, as in tide's 
work. So, in Mining a period of twelve hours. 

1 495- 3- fig> Applied to that which is like the 
tide of the sea in some way ; as in ebbing or flow- 
ing, rising or falling, or 4 turning 4 at a certain 
time, late ME. 4. spec. — FLOOD-TIDE Also 
fig \ 1570 g. transf A body of flowing water 
or other liquid ; a stream, a current, poet . and 
rhet. 1585. b. transf and fig. 1601. 6. The 

water of the sea ; the sea (esp. when the tide 
is flowing), poet. 1791 . 

x. Both winde and t. stayes for this Gentleman 
Shaks. Phr. Croaa t. v a tide running across the 
direction of another; high t., («) =■ High water ;(£) 
= Spring tidk ; low t. * Low water j leeward, 
neap, windward t.: see the defining words; also 
Flood-tide, Spring-tide. b. Swayed by the sweep- 
ing of the tides of air 18x6. a. Tide's work , the 
amount of progress a ship has made during a favour* 
able t. Also, a period of necessary labour on a ship 
during the ebbing and slack water of at 1867- %• 

Jul. C. iv. iii. siS. From that moment the t. of battle 
turned Macaulay. 4. I haue important husinesss 
The t. whereof is now Shaks. 3. Deep in the roar- 
ing L he plung’d Gray. b. Thou art the Ruines of 
the Noblest man That euer liued in the T. of Times 
Shaks. b. Bounding o'er yon blue t. Byron. 

Phrases, f T. and ( or ) time (also time and t.\ an 
alliterative reduplication, in which the two words 
were more or less synonyms, or ■ time and (or) 
season. Time and t. wait for no man (here tide 
orig. meant * time 4 but from the r6th C. has usually 
meant the tide of the sea) (/*) double tides, perh.— 
as if taking advantage of both the tides in one day t 
esp. to work double titles, to work as hard as possible. 

Comb . ; L-bo&t, a boat or small vessel which travels 
with or by means of the t. ; -gate, a gate through 
which the water passes intoa doacorthelike at flood t., 
and by which it is retained during the ebb 1 -lock, a 
double lock between tidal water and a canal or the likef 
a guard-lock ; -river, a tidal river 1 -rode a^ Naut. 
(for tide-ridden), swung by the tide, as a ship at 
anchor ; opp. to wind-rods ; -surveyor, a customs 
official who supervised the t- waiters; -table, a table, 
or tabular list showing the times of high water at a 
place or places during some period t -wave, the un- 
dulation which passes over the surface of the ocean, 
and causes high or low tide as its highest or lowest 
point reaches any place t -work, work which can bq 
carried on only during hours when the tide la low, 01 
that is psid-for by the tide. 

Tide (taid), v. 1 TOE. tidan foftener getidan) 
to happen, come about, f. tid Tide sb.\ intr, ; 
To happen, befall. Often impersonal, arch. 
Tide (taid), v.* 1593. [[.Tide sb. II,] u 
tram. a. To carry, as the tide does 1640. b. 
To enable (a person) to surmount (a difficulty) 
as on a swelling tide i860. a. intr. To flow 
or surge, as does the tide ; to flow to and fro 1 
sometimes — * flow 4 as opp. to a ebb ’ 1393. 8* 
To float or drift on the tide ; spec. Naut, to 
navigate a ship by taking advantage of favour- 
ing tides, and anchoring when the tide turns f 


S (Gcr. Kite). S (Fr. pm), tt (G». M«U«r). km). f(Fr. <■*•). * («i, 
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nstu with adv. of direction. Often to t. it. 1627. 
b. fig. To pass or be carried as on the tide ; to 
drift 1835. 4. intr. fig . To t, over 1 To get oyer 
or surmount (a difficulty, etc.) as if by rising 
on the flowing tide, or by taking advantage of 
a favourable tide 1659. 

1. The Relicks of the Wrack, .are tided back By the 
wild Waves, and rudely thrown ashore Da yd an _ a. 
The seas, Whose equal valour neither ebbs nor tides 
i66x. 3. Hither there tided The loose-limbed Briton 
1806. 4. For the moment the difficulty u tided over 
2884* 

Tideless (tardies), a. 1779. [f. Tide sb. 

+ -less.] Having no tide ; unaffected by tides ; 
not washed or covered by a tide. 

The waters of the t. Mediterranean 1886. Hence 
Ti'delaaaneaa. 

Tideling, -lynge, var. Tidling. 
Ti*de-mark. 1799. The mark left or 
reached by the tide at high or (rarely) low 
water ; by extension, the mark left by a river- 
flood. Also, a post or the like set up to mark 
the rise or fall of, or the point reached by the 
tide. 

Ti'de-milL 17961. X. A mill driven by the 
flux and reflux of the tide acting on a water- 
wheel a. A mill for clearing lands from tide- 
water 1828. 

Ti*de-rip. 1830. [Rip i.] l A com- 
motion of the sea caused by opposing currents, 
or by a rapid current passing over an uneven 
bottom, a. A tidal wave or current 1903. 

Tidesman (tai'dzm&n). 1667. +x.« Tide- 
waiter x. -1809. a. One whose Work depends 
on the tide x88a. 

Ti*de-wai ter. 1699. *• A customs officer 

who awaited the arrival of ships (formerly coming 
in with the tide), and boarded them to prevent 
the evasion of custom-house regulations. Now 
Hist. a. fig. One who waits for a favourable 
season 1841. 

Ti*de-wa;ter. 1799. I. Water brought 
by the flood-tide. a. U.S. Water affected by 
the ordinary ebb and flow of the tide; tidal 
water 1789. b. attrib . as t.-zu. country 1829. 
Tideway (tai-d,wri). 1627. A channel in 
which a tidal current runs ; also, the tidal part 
of a river ; transf, a strong current running in 
such a channel 

Ti’dily, adv, ME. [-LY 2 .] In a tidy man- 
ner. So Ti diness, the quality of being tidy. 
Tiding (toi’dirj) ; pi. tidings (tai'diqz). 
[Late OE. tidung, early ME. tiding, as if f. OE, 
tidan to happen, befall + -ING 1 ; but prob. ad. 
ON. tidendi . -indi events, occurrences, the re- 
ports of these, f. t(0r occurring + -endi, - indi 
nominal suffix.] z. Something that happens; 
an event, incident, occurrence, Obs. or arch. a. 
The announcement of an event or occurrence ; 
a piece of news (obs. or arch.) ; usu. in pi. tidings, 
reports, news, intelligence, information OE 
1. How that this blisful tidyng is bifalle Chaucer. 
a. Tome bio is a loyfull tydyng 1485. Her Son., 
left at Jordan, tydings of him none Milt. The tid- 
ing* was world-old, or older Carlyle. 

TidUng (ti'dliq). Now dial, (tiddling). 
150a [?f. TiDDLEv. i : see - lino 1 .] A child or 
animafreared with special care ; a pampered pet. 
Tidy (Ui-di), a. (sb., adv.) [ME., f. tid 
T1DB + -Y 1 .] fx. Timely, seasonable, oppor- 
tune ; In season -1721 a. In good condition, 
or of good appearance ; fair, well-favoured ; 
fat, plump, healthy. Now dial. ME. 3. As an 
indeflnite epithet of admiration or commenda- 
tion. fa. Good, excellent, satisfactory, useful 
-1625. b. Fairly satisfactory, ‘pretty good'; 
decent; 'nice* (col log . ) 1844. c * Considerable 
(in amount or degree) ; * pretty big '. col log . 
1838. 4. a. Of persons > Orderly in habits, or 

in personal appearance ; disposed to keep 
things neat and in order 1706. b. Of things, 
esp. of a house, room, receptacle, etc* : Neatly 
arranged ; orderly, neat, trim 1828. 

a Thou whorson little tydie Bartholmew Bore-pigge 
Shake. A L girl x88i. 3. b. He was a t. chap, though 
queer 1899. C. They do swear a t. bit 1903. A t. 
Oenny — 1 a pretty penny ' (Pretty a. 5). 4. a. A L 

Servant 1706. The tidiest woman in the world 1849. 

B.sb. a. A pinafore or overall, dial 1825, b. 
U.S, An ornamental loose covering for the back 
of a chair or the like ; an antimacassar 2850. 
c* A bag in which to keep scraps, odds and 
ends, etc. ; a work-bag, toilet-tidy, hair-tidy 


1828. C. adv. Tidily ; pretty well ; nicely, fine- 
ly; also iron., dial., or vulgar. 1824. 

Ti«dy, v. Chiefly colloq. 1821. [f. Tidy a.'] 
trans. To make tidy or orderly ; to arrange 
neatly ; refi. to put one's hair, dress, etc. in 
order; to mAke oneself neat. Often with up. 
Also absol. b. To stow away or dear up for 
the sake of tidiness 1867, 
b. It., had been * tidied up * by one of those . . house- 
maids who are the bane of every busy man 1884. 

Tie (toi), sb. [OE. tedh, Hat : — OTeut 
*taug 6 , - 5 , f. second grade of the vb. stem 
*teuh-, tauh-, tuh-i see Tee t/. 1 ] x. That with 
which anything is tied ; esp. an ornamental knot 
or bow of ribbon, etc. a. Naut. a. A rope or 
chain by which a yard is suspended 1465. b. 
A mooring-bridle 1867. fa. A knot of hair; 
a pig-tail; also short for Tie-wig -1817. 4. 

A neck-tie, a cravat. Also, a woman's fur neck- 
let. 1761. 5. A kind of low shoe fastened with 

a tie or lace 1826. 6. gen. Something that con- 

nects or unites two or more things in some 
way ; a link 17x1. b. A/us. A curved line placed 
over or under two notes of the same pitch, to 
indicate that the sound is to be sustained (not 
repeated) 2656. 7. Arch., etc. A beam or rod 

used to ‘ tie r or bind together two parts of a 
building or other structure by counteracting a 
tensile strain which tends to draw them apart 
1793. b. U.S. A (transverse) railway sleeper 
1857. 8 .fig. Something that ties or binds in 

an abstract or fig. sense 155*;. 9. The fact or 

method of tying ; the condition of being tied, 
bound, or united 1718. 10. Equality between 

two or more competitors or the sides in a match 
or contest ; a match in which this occurs, a 
drawn match ; a dead heat. Hence, to play off, 
shoot off, etc. a tie, to determine a tie by play- 
ing another match 1680. Hence b. A deciding 
match played after a draw ; also, a match played 
between the victors in previous matches or heats 

1895- 

x. Great formal wig*, with a L behind Dickens. 4. 
He'll comedown to dinner in a flannel shirt and not. 
1895. 8. They haue charitie in such sure t. that they 
cannot lose it Latimer. 1 was. .under tye of Secrecy 
1641. Bound . . by . .the Ties of Moral Duty 1754. The 
ties of a common blood, and a common speech 1874. 
to. b. Cup.-t., a match between two sides in a knock- 
out competition for a cup. 

Tie (tai), V. Infl. tied, tying. [OE. tigan 
: — *ttagjan to bind, f. Uar Tie j£.] i. trans. 
To bind, fasten, make fast (one thing to another, 
or two or more things together) with a cord, 
rope, band, or the like, drawn together and 
knotted ; to confine (a person or animal) by 
fastening to something, b. To draw together 
the parts of (a single thing) with a knotted cord 
or the like; to fasten (a part of dress, etc.) In 
this way, esp. with strings already attached to 
it (as a bonnet, a shoe) ; also, to draw together 
(a cord or the like) into a knot, esp. for the 
purpose of fastening something, late ME. c. 
Surg. To bind and constrict (au artery or vein) 
with a ligature, so as to prevent the flow of 
blood through it 1597. d. To make or form by 
tying (a knot, etc. ) 1647. a. To fasten together, 
connect, join (material things) in any way; 
spec, in Arch, to connect and make fast by a 
rod or beam, or by other means 1585. b. To 
check the free movement or working of 1597. 
c. Afus, To connect (notes) by a tie or ligature 
1597. d. U.S. To furnish (a railway line) with 
* ties ’ or sleepers 1883. 3 .fig. To join closely 

or firmly ; esp. to unite in marriage (now dial.) 
OE. b. tntr. for refi. To attach oneself to. U.S. 
colloq . 1879. 4* To bind, oblige, restrain, con- 

strain to (alse from) some course of action, etc. ; 
to limit, confine, restrict ME. b. To bind, oblige 
(to do something) : usu. in pass. Now only dial. 
1596. tc. To bring into bondage -1613. d. 
To bind by favour or service rendered : usu. in 
pass. 1^76. e, To restrict (a dealer or firm) to 
a particular source for articles sold ; only in 
pa. pple., usu. applied to a public house so re- 
stricted as to liauor 18x7. tfi. fig* To confirm, 
ratify ; to ■ knit r , * cement ’ -1697. 6. intr . To 

lie equal (with) in a contest, etc. 2680. 

x. Such bells were also tyed to Hawks 1816. Phr. 
Ride and 1 . 1 see Ride v. Pbr. To t. the hands qf, 
to deprive of freedom of action. Tied to a woman's 
apron-strings i see Apron-steino. b. They tye their 
Garments about with a Girdle 166a. d. To t. the knot. 


to perform the ceremony of marriage. 3. How could 
you think of tying yourself to such a family T De Foe. 

4. Phr. To bs tied to (or for) time , to be limited to a 
certain time for doing something, b. Tam. Shr. 1. 
L si 7. C. Hen. V/ll , tv. ii. 36. d. Cymb. 1. vi. *3, 

With advbs. Tie down, a. To fasten down or 
confine by tying, b. fir. To confine stringently [to 
*ome thing or action). T. Up. a. trans. To fasten 
(a thing) with a cord or band tied round it ; to bind 
up, wrap up. b. To tie (a person or animal) to some 
fixed object or in some confined space, so as to pre* 
vent from escaping. c .fig. To bind, restrain, or 
confine strictly 1 to oblige to act in a particular way. 
d. To moor (a ship or boat)) also absol. or intr for 
pass. e. fig. To invest or place (money or property) 
in such a way as to prevent it from being spent or 
alienated. f. To join in marriage [colloq. or slang ) 
g. To associate oneself with (orig. U.S.). 

Tie- in comb. [f. Tie sb. or v.) 
m. attrib. or obj. combs, of Tie sb. ; tie-block Naut L, 
the block on the yard through which the tie passes 
(see Tie sb. a a) ; -maker ; -pin, a pin., usu. orna- 
mental, worn in a neck-tie; -snooting, the shooting 
off of a tie (Tie sb 10) in rifle practice. 

a. Comb, with sbs., in which the first element may 
be either Tie sb. or v. : tie* -bar, a bar which ties or 
acts as a tie, in a building, etc. 1 -beam, a horizontal 
beam which acts as a tie j -bolt sb., a bolt which ties 
together the component parts of a structures hence 
as vb. t t-dog, a dog kept tied or chained up, either to 
uard a house, or because of its fierceness t -knot, a 
not with which something is tied ; -post, a post to 
which a horse, etc. may be tied ; -rod, a lonp tie-bolt 
or iron rod which acts as a tie in a building, etc 1 
•string, a string for tying something, e. g. a bonnet 
or other part of costume ; -vote, a vote resulting ia 
a tie, the numbers on each side being equal. 

Tier (tl»j). 1569. [orig. tire, a. F. tire, f* 

tirer to draw, elongate. J 1 . A row, rank, range, 
course ; usu. one ol a series of rows placed one 
above another, or rising each above the preced- 
ing one. b. A row of guns or gun-ports in a 
man-of-war or a fort 1573. c. A rank of pipes 
in an organ controlled by one stop 1828. d. 
transf. and fig. Rank, grade; stratum 1500. a. 
Naut. a. A row of ships moored or anchored 
at a particular place ; hence, an anchorage 
or mooring-place where ships lie in rows or 
columns 173a. b. A large rack, in which the 
cables, anchor gear, runners and tackles, etc. 
are stowed 179 7. 

x. e. U.S. A range of counties, etc. >693. 

Tier (tai-2j). Also tyer. 1633. [f.TiK 
v. + -ER *.] 1. One who ties; spec, a j>ersoa 

employed to tie something. Also /. up. a. 
Something that ties or is used for tying ; a band 
1844. 3. U.S. A pinafore or apron covering 

the whole front of the dress 1846. 

Tierce (tiejs). [a. OF. terce, tierce, fem. 
of tiers, tiers : — L. tertius third. I +1. A third 
part -1651. a. Eccl. a. The third hour of the 
canonical day, ending at 9 a.m. ; also, the period 
from 9 a. in. till noon. Obs. exc. Hist, late MG, 
b. (Now usu. spelt terce.) The office said at 
this hour, late ME. 8. An old measure of 
capacity equivalent to one third of a pipe (usu. 
42 gallons old wine measure) ; also, a cask or 
vessel holding this quantity, usu. of wine, but 
also of various kinds of provisions or other 
goods ; also, such a cask with its contents 153X. 
4. One of the positions in fencing; the third of 
the eight parries in sword-play, or the corre- 
sponding thrust 1692. 5. In piquet and other 

card games, a sequence of three cards in any 
suit 1659. 0 . A/us. a. The interval of a third ; 

the note at this interval rIjovo a given note. 
Now rare or Obs. b. The note two octaves 
and a major third (■ a major 17th) above a 
fundamental note ; hence, a mutation stop in 
an organ giving tones at this interval above the 
normal pitch 1696. 7. Her . The division of a 
shield by lines into three equal parts: see next 
1847. 

5. T major, the highest three cards of a suit ; t 
minor, the lowest tbn*«, Le. seven, eighty and nine: 
t. to a king, queen, etc, a t. of which the king, queen, 
etc is the highest. 

|| Tiered (tyfrs/, tWiee), a. 1725. [F„ f. 
fiercer to divide into three parts.] Her. Said 
of a field divided en tierce , i. e. into three equal 
parts all of different tinctures. Alse anglicised 
as Tierced (tltist). 

Tierceron 284a. [a. F., f. tiers, 

tierce third + -on (see -gon), with intercalated 
•er».) Arch. A subordinate arch springing from 
the point of intersection of two main arches of 
a vault. 


m (man), a (pass), an (loud), p f 'Fr. ch/Q. 9 (ever). ei (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can do vie), i (sst). i (Psych/). $ (whet). # (g* 0 « 
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|| Tierras (tye'ras), sb. pi. U.S. 1874. [Sp., 
pL of tierra earth : — L. terra .] Mining. Pul- 
verulent ore, spec, of quicksilver, mingled with 
sand and earthy matter; in Mexico, inferior 

F * rerulent ores generally. 

iers 6tat (ty/rz*ta). 1783. [Fr., - third 
estate ; see Tierce and Estate sb.'] A third 
estate or class ; esp. the third estate, the body 
of commons or their representatives in the 
French National Assembly before the Revolu- 
tion ; occas. also, the corresponding body in 
other countries. 

Tie--wig. 1713. [Cf. Tie- a.] A wig 
having the hair gathered together behind and 
tied with a knot of ribbon. Now arch. 

Tiff (tif), sb\ colloq. or slang. Now rare 
or Obs. 1635. [Origin obsc.] 1. Liquor, esp. 
poor, weak, or ' small ' liquor, * tipple 1 , a. A 
sip or little drink of punch or other diluted 
liquor 1727. 

Tiff (tif), colloq. 1737. [Origin obsc.] 
1. A slight outburst or fit of temper, pettishness, 
or ill-humour. Now rare. a. A slight or petty 
quarrel ; a 1 breeze ' ; occas. applied to a more 
serious quarrel 1754. 

+Tlff, v. 1 M K. [a. OF. tifer , tiffer to adorn.] 
irons . To attire, deck out, * tittivate (one's 
person, hair, etc.). Also absol. or intr. -1768. 

Tiff, V * colloq. or slang. Now rare or Obs. 
1769. [f. Tiff sb. 1 } trans. To drink; esp. to 
drink slowly or in small portions, to sip. 

Tiff,z/. 3 1737. [f. Tiffj^. 2 ] intr. To be 
in a tiff or pet ; to have a tiff, or petty quarrel. 

Tiff, vA India. 1803. [app. back-formation 
from or abbrev. of tiffing Tiffin.) intr. — 
Tiffin v. 

Tiffany (ti’fitni). ME. [a. OF. tijinie, 
tipkanie : — L. theophania Theophany, applied 
to the Epiphany. Sense a is found only in 
English, and the origin of this sense is obsc.] 
+1. The festival of the Epiphany or Twelfth 
Day (Jan. 6) -1633. a. A kind of thin trans- 
parent silk; also, a transparent gauze muslin, 
cobweb lawn 1601. b. An article made of 
tiffany, as a head-dress, a sieve, etc. 1606. c. 
attrib. or as adj. M.ide of tiffany ; Jig. * trans- 
parent', flimsy 1608. 

a. Their sleeves .shewing their naked armes, thro' 
false sleeves of t. Evai vn 

Tiffin (ti*hn\ sb. India . +Also tiffing. 
1785. [app. f. tiffing, f. T iff v .* to take a little 
diink or sip; specialized in Anglo-Ind. use.] 
In India and neighbouring eastern countries : 
A light midday meal ; luncheon. Hence Ti'flln 
v. intr, to take t., to lunch. 

Tift dial. 1751. [app. var. of Tiff j 3.*] 
Tiff sb* 

Tig (tig), sb. 1721. [f. next.] I. A touch, 
usu. a light hut significant touch, a tap or pat. 
a. A children's game, in whi' h one of the players 
pursues the others until he overtakes and touches 
or * tigs * one 18 r6. 

Tig (tig), v. 1 8a 1. [History obsc. ; cf. Tick 
t/. 1 ] trans . To touch in the game of tig. Also 
absol. 

HTige(tfg). 1664. [F., 4 stalk’: — "L. tibia 
shank, pipe. ] The shaft of a column ; also 
tram/. ; in Bot. a stem. 

Tigelle (tige'l). Also tigel, and in L. form 
tigella. i860. [F. f dim. of tige .] Bot. The 
embryonic axis or primitive stem, which bears 
the cotyledons ; the caulicle or radicle. Some- 
times applied to the plumule. Hence TigeUate 
(tl-d$elrU) a. having a t. 

Tiger (toi-gst), [ME. a. OF. tigre y ad. L. 
tigrem, iigris, a. Or. rfypH, app. an oriental 
word.] 1. A large carnivorous quadruped, 
Panthera tigris, one of the two largest living 
felines, a cat-like mnneless animal, in colour 
tawny yellow with blackish transverse stripes 
and white belly ; widely distributed In Asia, 
and proverbial for its ferocity and cunning, a. 
Applied to other animals of the same genus, as 
in America to thejaguar, Feiis onca , and the 
Puma or Cougar, F. con color (rare) ; and esp. in 
S. Africa, to the Leopard or Panther, F. pardus 
1604. b. esp. with qualifications 1774* c * 
Applied to other than feline beasts 183a. 8* 

The figure or representation of a tiger, esp. one 
used as a badge or crest ; hence, pop. applied 
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to an organization or society having this badge ; ] 
also, a member of such a society ; spec. ( Tam- 
many T.). the Tammany organization (U.S.) 
*475* 4- trans f and fig. Applied to one who 

or that which in some way resembles or suggests 
a tiger 1500. 5. A smartly-livened boy acting 

as groom or footman ; less strictly, an outdoor 
boy-servant, slang. Hist . 1817. tfl. A vulgarly 
or obtrusively overdressed person ; also, a 
hanger-on, parasite ; a rou£, rake, swell-mobs- 
man. slang, -1849. 7. U.S. slang. A shriek or 

howl (often the word * tiger ’) terminating a pro- 
longed and enthusiastic cheer 1856. 8. Short 

for t.-motk , - shark , etc. 1797. 

1. Tiger, tiger, burning bright, In the forests of the 
night Hi.akk. Bengal e., Royal the tiger of Ben- 
gal, where it attains its typical development. a. b. 

T American A, + Mexican A, the jaguar; clouded A, 
marbled A, tortoiseshell A, species of Tigsr-cat. C. 
Tasmanian or native A, the striped wolf or zebra-wolf 
of Tasmania. Sabre-toothed A, see Sabrk sb. 3. The 
17th [foot] .the Bengal Tigers, from their badge— a t. 
1874. 4. The blood-thirsty tygers of the French revolu- 
tion 1K06. * The tigers of the sea ’ [sharks] 1885. 6. That 
man is a t. . .a low man Thackkkay. 7. The scamp 
. .proposes three cheers and a t. for Mr. Gordon i66q. 

Comb. 1 t. -beetle, any species of the family Ctcin - 
delidae , characterized by variegated colouring, activity, 
and voracity ; -bird, (a) a S. Amer, scansorial barbel ; 
(b) — t.-bittem\ -bittern, a S. Amer. bittern of the 
genus Tigrosoma, with striped plumage; -eye - 
tiger s eye ; -flower, any plant or species of Tigndia, 
a genus of tropical Amer. bulbous plants bearing large 
purple, yellow^ or white spotted flowers; esp T. Pa- 
vonia with brilliant orange blooms ; -foot = tiger's 
foot 1 -grass (palm), a dwarf fan-palm, Nannorhops 
( Chamarops ) Ritchie ana, of Western India and Per- 
sia; -lily, a tall garden lily, Lilium tigrinum, with 
bell-like orange Mowers marked with black or purplish 
spots; -moth, a moth of the family Arctiides, esp. 
the British species Arctia caja , a large scarlet and 
brown moth spotted and streaked with white ; -shark, 
any of various voracious sharks, as Galeocerdo macu- 
latus of warm seas, Stegostoma tigrinum of the In- 
dian Ocean; in New Zealand, the Porbeagle, Lamna 
cornubica ; -ware, an old English stoneware with a 
spotted glaze ; -wolf, (a) the Spotted Hyena {Hyaena 
crocuta ); (£) the striped wolf or zebra-wolf ol Tas- 
mania ; -wood, a streaked black and brown cabinet- 
maker's wood ; also, a variety of citron wood. 

b. Comb, with tigers : tiger's eye, a yellowish 
brown quartz with brilliant lustre, used as a gem ; 
tlgeris-foot, a convolvulaceous plant, ipotnaea Pes- 
figridis, common in India, with hairy palmate leaves; 
tiger's horn, tiger's tooth, old names for species 
of Strombus or wmg-shell; tiger’s mouth, a local 
name for the Snapdragon, Foxglove, and various 
spec ies of Toad-flax. 

Ti*ger-cat. 1699. Any of the feline beasts 
of moderate or small size which resemble the 
tiger in their markings or otherwise; including 
the Margay, Ocelot, Serval, etc. b. In Austra- 
lasia applied to two carnivorous marsupials, 
Dasyurus vtverrinus and D. macu Lotus 1832. 

Tigerish (tai'gsrij), a. 1573. [f. Tigf.r 

+ -ISH *.] i. Like, or like that of, a tiger ; esp. 
cruel, bloodthirsty, fierce, relentless, tb. l<oud, 
flashy (slang) -1853. s. Abounding in or in- 
fested with tigers 1819. Hence Trgerieh-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Tight (loit), a. ( adv .) late ME. [app. 
altered f. earlier thight (now dial.), a. early ON. 
% pihtT tight, close in texture.] fi. Dense, as 
a wood or thicket, late ME. only. fb. Close 
or compact in texture or consistency ; dense, 
solid (rare) -1797. a. Of suth close texture or 
construction as to be impervious to a fluid, etc. 
1501. b. esp. Of a ship : Water-tight ; not leaky 
1568. c. trans f. and fig. x66i. 3. fig. of a 

person, expressing somewhat indefinite com- 
mendation : Competent, able, skilful ; smart ; 
lively, vigorous ; also in ironical use. Obs. exc. 
dial. 1598. 4. Neat in appearance ; trim, tidy, 

smart ; also, well-made, shapely, arch, or dial. 
1697. b. Of things : Neatly constructed or 
arranged ; tidy, snug, compact. Now dial. 1730. 
5. Firmly fixed or bound in its place ; also//, 
faithful, constant. Now rare. 1513. 6. Drawn or 
stretched so as to be tense ; not loose or slack ; 
taut 1576. b .fig. Strict, stringent ; severe 187a. 
7. Drunk ; tipsy (slang) 1853. 8. Of a garment, 

etc.: Fitting closely; often — too t closely 
fitting because not large enough 1779- 9* 

Difficult to deal with or manage ; hard, severe, 

‘ tough * stiff* ; esp. in phr. a /. place, c<>mer t 
squeeze, etc. (colloq.) 1764. 10. colloq. or techn. 

a. Said of a contest in which the combatants 
are evenly matched; close; so of a bargain t 
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with little margin of profit orig U.S. x8a8. 
b. Of a person : Close-fisted, c. Finance. Of 
money: Difficult to obtain except on high 
terms ; also transf of the money-market when 
money is scarce. 1828. 11. a. Closely packed 

1856. b. Of language : Terse, concise, con- 
densed 1870. c. Art slang. Lacking freedom 
or breadth nf treatment; restricted 1891. 19. 

Th e a dj. used absol (See also Tights.) Rugby 
Football. ** Scrimmage sb. 3. rare. 1904. tis. 
Formerly appended to ton , pipe , hogshead, etc. 
as measures of capacity, orig. and esp. in stating 
the number of tons burden (i. e. the tonnage) of 
a ship -1603. 

». A t house, warm apparel, and whdlcaome food 
Bkrkklry. /fir., water*, -wind-tight , etc., the first 
element denoting that which the vessel keeps in or 
out. c. O, ’tis a snug little island ! A right little, L 
little island I Dibdin. 3. Ant. A Cl. iv. iv. 16. 4. A 

t. clever wench 171a. 6. The belt . .was. .drawn t. 

1885. 8. A t.fit, a garment, etc. which fits tightly 1 

hence tram/, (colloq.). to. C. Money was 'tight' 
being the text of all he said 1868. 

B. adv. ( The adj. used advb.) 1. Soundly, 
roundly. Now dial, and U.S. 1790. 9. Firmly, 

closely, securely ; so as not to allow any move- 
ment 1680. 3. With close constriction or pres- 
sure ; closely, tensely 1818. 

a. Phr. To sit A, to maintain one's position firmly 
in reference to something ; also, lo sit close, to remain 
under cover (colloq ) ; No money is forthcoming, and 
banks sit L 1898. 

Comb.\ t. barrel or cask, a barrel for liquids | 
also called wet barrel or cask so t. cooper, a cooper 
who makes casks for liquids; -fisted a., parsimonious, 
close-fisted. 

Tighten (tai't'n), v. 1735. [f. Tight a. 

+ -en s .] 1. trans. To draw tight or tighter; 
to make taut or tense, to draw close ; hence, 
to fix tightly, to make strict or rigid ; to secure. 
3. intr ? To grow tight or tense ; to be stretched 
tight or drawn close 1846. 

x. What reins were tightened in despair Scott. To 
t. one's belt : orig. as a device to mitigate the pangs 
of hunger ; Jig. lo reduce one's consumption of food 
or one's expenditure, a. As the market tightens . . the 
rate of discount rise* 1868. Hence Ti'ghtener, one 
who or that which tightens. 

Tight-laced (-l^st ; stress var/), a. 1741. 
That is laced tightly ; wearing stays tightly 
laced; constricted or compressed by tight- 
lacing. b .fig. Strict in the observance of rules 
or usages of morality or propriety. (Usu. 
dyslogistic.) So Ti*ght-la*cing vbl. sb. the ac- 
tion or process of lacing tightly ; spec, the prac- 
tice of wearing tightly-laced stays in order to 
reduce or preserve the form of the waist. 
Tightly (tartli), adv. 1598. [£ Tight a . 
+ -LY *. J In a tight manner. 1. Soundly, 
properly, well ; stoutly, vigorously. Now dial. 
9. W ith constriction, tension, or compression ; 
closely ; strictly 1758. 3. Firmly, securely 

1866 4. Neatly, tidily, smartly (rare) 1825. So 

Tightness, the quality or condition of being 
tight. 

Tight rope, ti'ght-rope. i8or. A tightly 
stretched rope, wire, or wire cable, on which 
rope-dancers and acrob.its perform feats of 
equili bristic skill. Also attrib. as t. dancer ; 
Tights (taits), sb.pl. 1833. [ellipt. use of 
Tight a.] a. Tight-fitting breeches, worn by 
men in the 18th and early 19th c. and still form- 
ing part of court dress, b. Garments of thin 
elastic material, fitting tight to the skin, worn 
by dancers, acrobats, and others to facilitate 
their movements or display the form. Some- 
times covering the whole body, but usu. the 
legs only. 1836. 

Tigllc (ti'glik), a. 1875. [f. mod.L. Tip 
Hum, specific name of the croton oil plant, Cro- 
ton Tiglium. ] Chem. Contained in or derived 
from croton, oil ; /. acid , a colourless crystalline 
compound, crystallizing in tri clinic plates or 
rods, obtained from croton and other oils. So 
Ti'glate, a salt of this acid. 

Tigress (tdi’gres). 161 1. [f. Tiger + -ess, 
after F. tigresse.] x. A female tiger. 9.//. 
A fierce, cruel, or tiger-like woman 1700. 
Tigrine (Ui'grain), a. 1656. [ad. L. tigri- 
nus ; see -ink * 7 ] Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling a tiger, esp. in marking or colouring } la 
specific names of animals tr. L. tigrinus 
Carpet, diamond, and t. snakes 1908. So Ti*groid 
a. spox. 
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Tigttrlne (ti'giuroin), a. and sb. 1651. [ad, 
L. Tigurinus in Tigurinus pagus, a district of 
ancient Helvetia.] A. adf, Of or pertaining to 
Zurich ; hence — Zwinolian, B. sb. A Zwing- 
Uan. 

i Tll 1 (til). India. 1840. [Hindi.] The plant 
esamum indie um ; esp. in /.-seed (oil), 

|| Til *• 1858. [Native name in Madeira ; perh. 
a use of Pg. til linden.] A lauraceous tree, 
Oreodaphne fetens, of the Cananr Islands and 
Madeira; also its wood, which has a fetid 
smelL Chiefly attrib ., as t.-tree, -wood '. 
Tilbury (tHbifri). 1796. [f. Tilbury , 

name of the inventor.] A light open two- 
wheeled carriage, fashionable in the first half 
of the 19th c. 

|| Tilde (trld/). 1864. [Sp„ metathetic form 
of */idlo, ad. L. tiiulus Title.] The diacritic 
mark ~ placed in Spanish above the letter n to 
Indicate the mouilld or palaulized sound (nr), as 
in j efior (senior). 

Tile (toil), sb. [OE. tigule, giggle : — WGer. 
*tegala, ad. L. tegula , f. tegere to cover.] 1. A 
thin slab of burnt clay ; usu. unglazed and flat 
or curved for covering the roofs of buildings, 
flat for lining ovens, etc. ; flat, usu. glazed and 
often ornamented when used to pave floors or 
fine walls, fireplaces, etc. ; of semi-cylindrical, 
tunnel or tube shape when used for purposes of 
drainage, b. Met all. A small flat piece of baked 
earth or earthenware used to cover vessels In 
which metals are fused 1741. a. The material 
of which tiles or bricks consist, burnt clay ; til< 
collectively (in early use const, as pi.) ME, 3. 
slang. A hat 1823. 

s. The house, .is couered with Tiles of siluer Pus- 
CHAi The better houses.. have red tiles upon the 
roofs 1840. The fireplace . . paved . . with quaint Dutch 
tiles Dickens. Phr. To have a t. loose, to be slightly 
crazy or not quite right in the head (slang). 3. Afore 
the brim went, it was a wery handsome L Dickens. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 1 . -drain sb., a drain constructed 
ef tiles; so t-drain v. trmess^ to drain (a field, etc.) 
by means of tiles ; -earth, a kind of clay adapted for 
making tiles; 'kiln, a kiln in which tiles are baked ; 
-ore, an earthy variety of cuprite or copper ore, usu. 
of a reddish colour ; -pipe, a hollow cylindrical t. for 
drainage ; -red a. and sb.. (of) a red colour like that 
of tiles; -tea, an inferior kind of brick-tea; -yard, 
a yard or enclosure where tiles are mads. 

Tile (tail), v. late ME. [f. prec; in sense a, 
back-formation from Tiler a.J 1. grans. To 
cover with tiles: to overlay fa floor or roof) 
or line (a wall, fire-place, etc.) with tiles. b. 
transf. and fig. 151a. a. Freemasonry . (Usu. 
with spelling tyle.) To protect (a lodge or meet- 
ing) from Interruption or intrusion, so as to keep 
Its proceedings secret, by posting a tyler at the 
door. Also iransf. to bind (a person) to secrecy ; 
to keep (any meeting or proceeding) strictly 
secret. 176a. 

1. b. God.. hath.. ty lad one favour upon another 
1641. a. Come, come. Snob my boy, we are all tiled, 
you know Thackeray. Hence Tiled (teild) a. 

TMe-flsh. r88z. [Suggested by the ter- 
mination of the generic name Lophalotilus .] 
The fish LophalotUus chamnleonticeps , found in 
abundance in 1879 off the coast of New Eng- 
land, and valued as food ; supposed to be 
extinct from x88a till 189a, since which year its 
numbers have again increased. 

THe-pin. ME. A ‘ pin* or peg of hard wood 
used to fasten the tiles to the laths of a roof 
Tiler (tarta). ME. [£. Tils sb. and v. + 
-SR l .] i. One who covers the roofs of build- 
ings with tiles, a tile-layer; also formerly, a 
tile-maker a. Freemasonry. (Usually tyler.) 
The door-keeper who keeps the uninitiated from 
intruding upon the secrecy of the lodge or 
meeting 174a. 

Tilery (taHari). 1846. [f. Tile**., Tiler ; 
see -eky. ] A place where tiles are made ; a tile- 
field or -kiln. 

Tileatooe (tarl^tdun). [OE. tigelstd/t, £ 
ii^ele Tile sb. + stdn Stone sb. 1 + 1 . ■■ Tile 

gb. 1, a. -1681. a. Geol. Any laminated flag- 
stone, splitting into layers thicker than slate, 
suitable for roofing-tiles ; spec, a group of sand- 
stones forming the transition beds between the 
Silurian and Devonian systems x668, 
Tillaceous (tili^ijb*), a. 1891. [t L. 
Hliaceus (f. tilia lime-tree) + -ous.] Bog. Be- 
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longing to the family Tiliaeeu, typified by the 
genus Tilia, the lime or linden tree. 

Tiling (tai'lin), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Tile v. 
and sb. + -ING 1 .] x. The action of Tile v. ; 
the covering (of a roof, etc.) with or as with 
tiles. b. Freemasonry. (Usually tyllag.) The 
proper guarding of a lodge 1888. a. corner. 
Work consisting of tiles ; the tiles forming the 
oovering of a roof, floor, etc., collectively 1536. 
Till (til), jA 1 1453. [Origin obsc.J f 1 * 
A small box, casket, or closed compartment, 
contained within or forming part of a larger box, 
chest, or cabinet ; sometimes one that could be 
lifted out, sometimes a drawer in a cabinet or 
chest of drawers ; used for keeping valuables, 
etc., more safely -1737. a. spec. A drawer, 
money-box, etc. in a shop or bank, in which cash 
for daily transactions is temporarily kept 1698. 

Comb. : t. -alarm, a device by which a bell is auto 
maticslly rung when the till is opened. 

Till, sb* orig. and chiefly Sc. 167 a. 
[Origin unkn.] 1. A stiff clay, more or less 
impervious to water, usu. occurring in unstrati- 
fied deposits, and forming an ungenial subsoil 
1765. b. In the majority of cases this clay 
belongs to the Glacial or Drift period, and in 
geological use * till * has the specific sense 
* boulder clay ’ 184a. 9. Hard or soft shale ; 

app. — Thill 3 , dial. 1672. 

Till, sb.$ Fringing. 1611. In early hand - 
presses, a board or shelf through which the 
sleeve and spindle pass. 

Till (til), w.l [OE. tilian to strive, ac- 
quire j— OT eut. % til 6 ian, *tilHan, f. *tilom ; 
see Till prep.] x. 1. Mr, To labour, work 
-ME. a. erans. To bestow labour and atten- 
tion, such as ploughing, harrowing, manuring, 
etc., upon (land) so as to fit it for raising crops ; 
to cultivate. Also absol. ME. b. spec. To plough 
(land). Also absol. late MR 8 .fig. To culti- 
vate (the mind, a * field ' of knowledge, a virtue, 
etc.), late ME. 

a. The prisoners were forced to L the enemy’s land 
1835. b. They drained, they tilled, they planted 185a 
EL 1. grans. To spread (a net), set (a trap or 
snare). Also, to set in any position. Now s. to. 
dial. Also absol. ME. fa- To pitch (a tent) 
•x6a8. 

Till (til), p.® 1841. [f. TilljA 1 ] tram. 
To put (money) into a till. 

Till (til ),prep., conj. [ONorth. til, a. ON. 
gil ; prob. orig. a sb. *til - OE. till fixed point, 
station; hence const, with genitive; prop. 

4 with the limit or goal of (the place or time 
named) Characteristically northern in ref. to 
place or purpose ; in ref. to time now often repL 
by Until.] A. prep. L Local and dativaL 
Now n. dial, and Sc., where normally used in- 
stead of to before a vowel or A. x. — To prep. 
9 . Expressing the indirect object or dative rela- 
tion OE. n. Of time; Onward to (a specified 
time) ; until MR b. After a neg. , denoting the 
continuance of the negative condition up to 
the time indicated (and implying its cessation 
then) j thus nearly — before 1590. 

Fight t the last gaspe Shaks. ’Till then ferewei 
Y74& b. (He) begged of me not to go 00 shore L day 
Db Fob. 

EEL — To with inf. Now only Sc. ME. 

B. coni. (orig. the prep, governing the dem. 
pron. that, in apposition with the following 
clause). 1. To the time that ; up to (the point) 
when ; until OE. b. So long or so far that ; so 
that at length ME. fa. During the time that ; 
so long as ; while -1604. 

1 . 1 snail cooat the boors L I return 1706. We shall 
never prosper. ,L the system is wholly changed 1832. 
b. Blow t. thou burst thy winds Shake. 

Tillable (ti-Ub'l), a. 1373. [£ Till v.l 
+-able.J Capable of being tilled or cultivated 
usu.. capable of being ploughed, arable. 
Tillage (tH 6 dg). 1488. [f. Till v\ + 
•AGE.] i. The act, operation, or art of titling 
or cultivating land so as to fit it for raising 
crops ; agriculture, husbandry 1538. b. The 
state or condition of being tilled or cultivated 
1488. e. fig. The culture of the mind or spirit 
1555. 9. concr. Tilled or ploughed land ; land 

under crops as dist. from pasturage ; the crops 
growing on tilled land 1543. 

||TiUand«la (tilandgifl). 2759. jmod.L». 
named after Elias Tillands, a Swedish botanist J I 
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Bog. A large genus of herbaceous plants of the 
pine-apple family (Bromeliacese), found in 
tropical and su&i epical America and the West 
Indies, chiefly epiphytic on trees. 

Tiller (tilai), sb . 1 Now literary or arch. 
[ME. Mure, repl. OE. tilia, f. tilian Till v. 1 + 
•ere -Bit 1 ; subseq. spelt after tbe vtw] One 
who tiUS the soil ; a husbandman, cultivator; a 
fanner or farm labourer. 

Ti*Uer, sb* late ME. [a. OF. teller, tel * 
tier, in sense z; orig. a weaver's beam, med.L. 
telarium, f. L. tela web.] +1. Archery , etc.i 
In a cross-bow t The wooden beam which Is 
grooved for reception of the arrow, or drilled 
for the bolt or quarrel -16x8. tb. transf. A bow 
fitted with a tiller -1688. 9. Naut. A horizon- 
tal bar or beam attached to the rudder-head, 
acting as a lever by means of which tbe rudder 
is moved in the act of steering 1635. 

Comb . : t--head, the extremity of the t. to which 
are secured the two ends of the t.-rope or -chain 1 
•rope, (a) the rope (now usu. a chain) connecting the 
t.-head with the drum or barrel of a ship’s steering, 
gear ; (d) a rope loading from the L-head to each side 
of the deck, to assist in steering in rough weather 1 
•steerage, -steering, the arrangement for steering 
a motor-car by means of a lever (as dist. from wheel- 
steerage). 

Ti'ller, xJ.® Now dial. [app. repr. OE. 
telgor , tea Igor, telgra, extended I. telga branch, 
bough, twig.] +1, (In OE.) A plant, a shoot, a 
twig ; esp. a shoot or sucker from the root. 9. 
A young tree, a sapling; esp. a stock-shoot, 
rising from the stock or stool of a felled tree 
1664. 3. One of the lateml shoots from the 

base of the stalk of com or grass or other her- 
baceous plant 1733. 

Tiller (ti'hi), v. 1677. [f. prec.] intr. 

Of corn or other plants : To produce * tillers ' 
or side shoots from the root or base of the stem ; 
also said of the shoots thus arising. 

Tlllet (ti *let), tillot (trlat). 1466. [app. ad. 
OF. tellette, collateral form of teilete, toilete , a 
wrapper of cloth ; see also Toilet.] A kind of 
coarse cloth, used for wrapping up textile fabrics 
and (formerly) garments ; also for making awn- 
ings. b. A bag of thin glazed muslin, used as 
a covering for dress-goods 1871. 

Tilly (ti’li). 1713. [app. a. F. tilli, ad. 
med.L. tiglium .] In t.-seed, the seed of a 
species of Croton (formerly called C. Pavana , 
now identified with C Tiglium), which yields 
croton oil. 

Tilly-vally, int. Obs. or arch. 1539. 
[Origin unkn.] An exclam, of impatience 1 
Nonsense ! Fiddlesticks 1 

Tilt (tilt), sb. 1 1440. [Collateral form of 

ME. gild , perh. influenced by tent. ] 1 . A cover- 
ing of coarse cloth ; an awning; a booth, tent, 
or tabernacle. 9. spec. An awning over a boat 
x 6 tr g. An awning or cover (or a cart or 
wagon, usu. of canvas or tarpaulin i 6 ao. a. 
In Labrador and Newfoundland : a fishermans 
or wood-cutter’s but 1895. 

Comb. 1 L- bonnet, a woman's or girlt bonnet in the 
form of a wagon-tilt ; -roof, a round-topped roof, 
shaped like a t. or wagon-cover. 

Tilt ftilt), sb.* 1510. [In branch I, of 
doubtful origin ; perh. a use of prec. In branch 
1 1 , £ Tilt v. 1 ] 1. 1. The barrier which separated 
the combatants in a tilt (sense 9). Hence, a 
tilting ground or yard ; the lists. 9. A com- 
bat tor exercise or sport between two armed 
men on horseback with lances, riding on 
opposite sides of a barrier and scoring by at- 
taints and lances broken ; also, the exercise of 
riding with a lance or the like at a mark, as 
the quintain 15x1. h transf. and fig. An en- 
counter, a combat ; a debate X567. c. A thrust 
of a weapon, as at a tilt Now only fig. 1716. 

z. To run at (the) t. m Tilt v . 1 III. 1. a. Full L 
(advb. phr), at full speed and with direct thrust; 
with the utmost adverse force or impetus 

n. x. The act of tilting or the feet or condition 
of being tilted ; inclination upward or downward 
156a, b. Geol. An abrupt upheaval 0 if strata to 
a considerable angle from the horizontal c. 
gen. A Slope, or sloping portion, of the surface 
of the ground. 1859. a. Short for Tilt-ham- 
mer xSaz. 

«. Phr. On or upon the L, In a tilted position, like a 
cask or vessel raised on one end or skfe when nearly 
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. XCL The Stilt or Long-legged Plover of North 
America 28x3. 

mttrib . and Comb. t t^cart, a cast of which the 
body can be tilted ao aa to empty out the content* 1 
«tnllL (a) the machinery for working a t.. hammer 1 
(6) a building in which a L-ha miner it worked. 

Tilt (tilt), v.l [Late ME. tilten. repr. an 
OE. +tyltan for +tieltan % — *taltjan, f. OE. tea It 
unsteady, shaky. Branch III is from Tilt sb.* 
1 . 1 ; in branch IV, from Tilt-hammer.] I. + 1. 
tram , To cause to foil ; to thrust, push, throw 
down or over; to overturn, upset *-2587. a. 
intr. To move unsteadily up and down ; esp. of 
waves or a ship at sea, to pitch 1590. 

a. The floating Venal . . with beaked prow Rode tilt* 
lag o*re the Waves Milt, 

II. tram. To cause to lean abruptly from the 
vertical or incline abruptly from the horizontal ; 
to slope, slant ; to t. up, to raise one end or side 
above the other, to tip up 1594. b. intr. To 
move into a slanted position or direction ; to 
Incline, slope, slant, heel over, tip up 1626. c. 
tram. To pour or empty out (the contents of a 
vessel), or cause them to flow to one side, by 
tilting the vessel 1613. 

Hit helmet tilted well to the rear to scr ee n his neck 
1908. C. To tumble out their sentences as they would 
t. stones from a cart 1863. 

m. [orig. for run at tilt : see prec. I. x.J x. 
intr. To engage in a 1 tilt ’ 1595. b. transf. and 
fig. To engage in a contest ; to combat, en- 
counter, contend (with) ; to strike or thrust at 
with a weapon, to charge or impinge against 
1588. a. tram. a. To poise (the lance) for a 
thrust X708. b. To tilt at ; to rush at, charge ; 
to drive or thrust by tilting 1796. 

r. He ran at the nog, and tilted with the Lord 
Montioy 1631. b. He Tilts With Peircing Steele at 
hold Mercutio's breast Shahs. 

IV. To forge or work with a tilt-hammer 
1825. 

Tilt (tilt), w.* 1499. [f. Tilt xJ.i] trans. 
To cover with a tilt or awning. (Chiefly in pa. 

Ppk-) 

TMt-bo&t. 1463. [f. Tilt sb . 1 (or short 

for tilted) 4- Boat id.] A large rowing boat 
having a tilt or awning, formerly used on the 
Thames, esp. as a passenger boat between 
London and Gravesend. 

Tllter (ti-ltai), sh. i6ix. [£ Tilt u.l + 
-ER *.] 1. One who tilts or jousts ; a comba- 

tant in a tilt. tb. A rapier or sword, slang. 
•1713. a. One who or that which tilts, inclines, 
or slopes (something) up or down ; spec, an 
apparatus for tilting a cask so as to empty it 
without stirring up the dregs 1630. 3. One 

who works with a tilt-hammer 1829. 

I. fig . 1 was always a L at windmills 1898. 

Tilth (tilj>). [OE. ti/fi, till*, t OE. Hlitm 
Till o, l + -th smjije 1 ,'] +i, Labour, work, or 
effort directed to useful or profitable ends. OE. 
only. a. esp. Labour or work In the cultiva- 
tion of the sou ; tillage, agricultural work, hus- 
bandry OE. b.fig. The cultivation of know- 
ledge, religion, the mind. arch. ME. c. (with 
pi) An act of tilling; a ploughing, harrowing, 
or other agricultural operation 1565. d. The 
condition of being under tillage ; hence (good 
or bad) condition (of land under tillage) 1488. 
t8* trans/. Crop, harvest >1781. 4. Land 

under cultivation, as disL from pasture, forest, 
or waste land ; tilled or arable land : a piece of 
tilled land, a ploughed field, late ME. b. The 
prepared surface soil ; the crumb, or depth of 
•oil dug or cultivated 1743. 

a. After four year's t, lay down your land »66o. 4. 
Vineyard and t. Gram meadow-ground, and rnaoy- 
Ooloured woods Woanaw. 

THt 4 iaimmer> 1773. [f. Tilt or 
v.l] A heavy hammer used in forging, fixed 
on a pivot and acted upon by a cam-wheel or 
an eccentric, which alternately tilts it up and 
allows it to drop. 

Tilting 1 (ti'ltlq), vbl sb. x6to. [f. Tilt 
v. 1 + -ING i. The action of Tilt v. 1 5 Just- 
ing, b. With a and pi A tilt. Now rare or Obs. 
16x8, a. Inclination from the vertical or hori- 
sontal x6jg. 3. Working with a tilt-hammer 
1839. 

mttrih. and Comb. 1 t-helm, -helmet, a large heavy 
helmet Worn ever the ordinary one In tilting, com 
pletely covering head end dice, with slits for breathing 
and vision 1 -yard * Tilt. yard. 


THt-np, sh. and a. 1848. [f. phr .to tilt 

up.] A. sb. Something that tilts up; spec, the 
American sandpiper (u.S.) B. adj. Tnat tilts 
up 1891. 

Tilt-yard (tMt,yaid). 1528. [f. Tilt sb* 
+ Yard.] A yard or enclosed space for tilts 
and tournaments; a (permanent) liking-ground. 
llTimar (trmaT). 1601. Hist. fPcrs. (and 
Turk.) /fewrattendance, watching.! Formerly, 
in the feudal system of Turkey, a nef held by 
military service. 

Timariot (timfi-ri^O* 1801. [a.F.,ad. It 

timar lotto, f. timar Timar +■ -OT K] The holder 
of a timar. 

Timbal, tymbal (ti*mb 51 ). Now Hist, or 
arch . 1680. f- mod. F. timbale, substituted for, 
and app. altered from, earlier F. attabale , 
Atabal.] A kettledrum. 

Timbale (taefibal). 1854. [F. ; see prec.] 

1. Ent. A membrane (resembling a drum-head) 
in certain insects, as the cicada, by means of 
which a shrill chirping sound is produced, a. 
Cookery. A dish made of finely minced meat, fish, 
or other ingredients, cooked in a crust of paste 
or in a mould ; so called from its shape 1880, 
Timber (tl'mbai), n*. 1 [OE. OTeut. 
+timrom\ — *tcmrom\ — IudoEur. *demrom t {. 
ablaut series *dem-, dom -, dtp-, to build ; cf. 
Gr. dip etv, hdfxos, L. domus .] ti- A building, 
edifice, house. OE. only. *t*a. Building material 
generally ; the matter or substance of w liich any- 
thing is built upor composed ; matter, material, 
stuff- -1840. 3. spec. Wood used for the building 
of boubcs,ships,etc.,orfor the use of thecarpen- 
ter, joiner, or other artisan ; wood in general as 
a material OE. b. Wood as a substance. Now 
dial. 1530. 4. Applied to the wood of growing 

trees capable of being used for structural pur- 
poses; hence collectively to the trees them- 
selves; standing trees, woods. Rarely In pi 
OE. b. spec, in English Law , Trees growing 
upon land, and forming part of the freehold 
inheritance ; embracing usu. the oak, ash, and 
elm, of the age of twenty years and more; in 
particular districts, by local custom, including 
other trees 1766. 5. tramf. Applied to any ob- 

ject familiar to the speaker, composed wholly 
or chiefly of wood, as a ship ; the stocks (slang) ; 
wooden gates and fences (Hunting slang ) ; a 
wicket (Cricket slang), late ME. 6. A single 
beam or piece of wood forming or capable of 
forming part of any structure. Also collectively 
in pi. a. gen. 1555. b. pi. spec. Naut. The 
pieces of wood composing the ribs, bends, or 
frames of a ship’s hull 1748, 7. fig . Bodily 

structure, frame, build; also in later use, the 
' stuff* of which a person is made 2612. 8. 

attrib . or adj. Made or consisting of wood ; 
wooden 1529. 

a. Such disposidont are. .the fittest tymbertoraake 
great Pollitiques of Bacon. 3. Thir Boats of T. with- 
out any Iron in them Milt. 4. A forest of grand t. 
1880. b. By the custom of the county of Buckingham 
beech trees are L 1891. 6. b. Her timbers yet are 

sound Cowras. My timbers / Shiver my timbers J 
meaningless ex clams. (A Taut, slang). 

Comb. | L- beetle, any beetle which, In the larval 
or the perfect state, is destructive to t. < -doodle 
U.S. local . the Amer. woodcock, Phitohela minor 1 
slang , spirituous liquor 1 -grouse U.S., any species 
of grouse frequenting woodlands; -head Naut.. the 
bead or end of any L 1 spec, such an end rising above 
the deck and serving as a bollard 1 -hitch sb.. a knot 
used in attaching a rope to a log or spar for hoisting 
or towing it 1 hence -hitch v., trans. to make fast 
with a t. -hitch 1 -jumper Hunting slang. a horse 

ood at jumping over gates and fences | -mare, a 

ind of wooden norse on which offending soldiers and 
others were made to ride aa a punishment t -sow, 
a wood-louse or sow-bug, Oniscus 1 -toe slang % a 
wooden legs hence -toe, -toes, a wooden-legged 
men 1 so -toed a. 1 -worm, a * worm or larva in- 
jurious to t. 

Timber (timbw), sb.* ME. [In OF. tim- 
bre, med.L, timbrium , Umbria, f A definite 
quantity of furs, a package containing 40 skins 
(i. e. half-skins, ao pair) of ermine, sable, mar- 
ten, and the like. (After a numeral commonly 
timber, less usu. timbers.) 

Timber (tl*mbw), v. [OE. timbran and 
Umbrian >— OTeut. 'timrjan, t +timr - Timber 
sb. 1 ] x» trans. To build, construct, make (as a 
house, ship, etc.) ; spec, (is later use) to build 
or construct of wood. Obs. or arch* b, absol . ; 


spec, of a bird, to build (sc. Its nest) OE. fa. 
To construct, frame, effect, do, form, cause, 
bring about, hring into existence or operation 
(any action, condition, etc.) >1646. 3. To fur- 

nish with timber ; to put in or apply timber to 
support the roof of a mine, the sides of a shaft, 
etc. 1548. 

Mi Heads that were never timber'd for It Six T. 
Browns. 3. The new khaft. . has been sunk, tim- 
bered, and centred to a depth of a 60 feet 187a. 

Timbered (timbaid),/ 4 /. a. late ME. [f. 
Timber sb . 1 and v. + -KD.J 1. Constructed of 
timber ; built or made of wood ; wooden* a. 
fa. Of a thing : Having a structure (of a specified 
kind) ; constructed, framed, built, made -1771. 
b. Of a person or animal 1 Having (such and 
such) a bodily structure or constitution 1581. 
3. Furnished with growing trees ; wooded 1701. 

A low t. House >699. a. a. Haml. tv. vii. aa. D. A 
fine straite timber'd man and a brave soldier x6aa> 3. 
A very ill-t. estate Fielding. 

Timbering (timbariq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Timber v.+'Ing 1 .] i. The action of Timber 
v. 2. concr. Building material (esp. of wood) ; 
timber-work ; spec, in Mining , the timber used 
to support the sides of a shaft or the roof of a 
working i486. 

Tlmberling (ti-mbailiq). 1787. [f. Tim- 
ber sb . 1 4- -ling.] A young timber-tree; a 
sapling. 

Timberman (timbaxm&n). late ME. [f. 
Timber sb. l + Man sb.] 4 *x. A man who sup- 
plies or deals in timber -1656 b. A man em- 
ployed in handling timher 1890. 9. A man 

employed in timbering the shafts or roofs of a 
mine, the sides of a trench, or any other excava- 
tion 1849. 

Ti-mber-tree. 1505. A tree yielding tim- 
ber fit for building or construction, 

T i •mber-woodl Now rare. 1483. — Tim- 
ber sb . 1 3. 

Ti-mber-work. late ME. 1. Work execu- 
ted in timber; the wooden part of any structure 
a. pi. An establishment where timber is prepared 
or worked up 1875. 

Ti-mber-yard. 1482. An open yard or 
place where timber is stacked or stored. 
+Ti*mbre, sb.l ME. [a. OF., : — late pop.L. 
*timbano , for L. tympanum, a. Gr. tv fj.tr ay or 
timbrel, kettledrum.] *= Timbrel sb. -15x6. 
Timbre, tymber (ti-mboi), sb* Obs. exc. 
Hist . late ME [a. F. t the same wd. as in 
prec., in transf. sense.] The crest of a helmet ; 
hence, the crest or exterior additions placed 
over the shield in heraldic arms. Hence Tim- 
bre v. trans . to furnish or adorn with a crest ; 
to surmount as a crest. 

|| Timbre (tsefibr), sb. 3 2849. [a. mod.F., 

from the transf. sense of • bell *, • small bell 
from which also the sense of prec. arose.] The 
character or quality of a musical or vocal sound 
(distinct from its pitch and Intensity) depending 
upon the particular voice or instrument pro- 
ducing it; caused by the proportion in which 
the fundamental tone is combined with thfl 
harmonics or overtones (— G. klangfarbe). 
Timbrel (timbrifl), sb. Now chiefly bibli- 
cal. 2500. [app. a dim. of Timbre sb . 1 ; see 
-el.] A musical instrument of percussion; a 
taml>ourine or the like that could be held up in 
the hand. 

Miriam th« prophetisse. .toke a tymbrell In hit 
hande, and all the women folowed out after her with 
timbrel* in adaunse Covkrdalk Exod. iv. ao. Hence 
Timbrel v. intr, to play upon a 1. 1 trans. to ac- 
company with a L 

Time (tcim), sb. [OE. tima OTcnt. 
*ttmon-, app. 1. a root *tt~ to stretch, extend 4- 
abstr. suffix -mem-, -**<*»-.] L A space or 
extent of time. x. A limited stretch or space 
of continued existence, as the interval between 
two successive events or acts, or the period 
through which an action, condition, or state 
continues; as a long t., a short some t. % for 
at. a. A particular period indicated or charac- 
terised in some way OE, $. A period in the 
existence or history of the world ; an age, an 
era. In later use more indefinite, esp. in pi 
OE. 4. With possessive or oft The period 
contemporary with the life, occupancy, or ao- 
tivity of some one ; (his) age, era, or generation. 
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Often pi. OE. 5. A period considered with ref. 
to its prevailing conditions ; the general state 
of affairs at a particular period. Chiefly pi. 
1484. b. pi. Used as the name of a newspaper 
1788. 6. A period considered with ref. to one's 

personal experience; hence, an experience of 
a specified nature lasting some time 1539. 7. 

Period of duration ; prescribed or allotted term, 

a. Period of existence or action ; period of one's 
life OE. b. spec . (a) The period of gestation 
OE. (b) (One's) term of apprenticeship 1645. 
( c ) The duration of a term of imprisonment ; 
usu. in phr. to do t. (slang) 1865. \d) The pre- 

scribed duration of the interval between two 
rounds in boxing, or the like, or the moment 
at which this begins or ends ; also ellipt. as the 
signal to begin or end a bout, as in to call i . 
18x3. 8. The length of time sufficient, neces- 

sary, or desirable for some purpose ; also, time 
available for employment ; leisure or spare time 
ME. b. The (shortest) period in which a given 
course of action is completed 1894. 9* spec. 

The amount of time worked under a specific 
contract; hence, in workmen's speech, pay 
equivalent to the period worked 1795. 10. 

A nc. Prosody. A unit or group of units in metri- 
cal measurement 1589. 1 x. Mil . The rate of 

marching, calculated on the number of paces 
taken per minute 180a. xa. Mus. a. fThe 
duration of the breve in relation to the semi- 
breve ; hence, the rhythm or measure of a piece 
of music, now marked by division of the music 
into bars, and usu. denoted by a fraction ex- 
pressing the number of aliquot parts of a semi- 
breve in each bar (t. -signature). 1531. b. The 
rate at which a piece is performed ; hence, the 
characteristic tempo, rhythm, form, and style 
of a particular class of compositions, usu. in 
comb, as dance-t., march-t. 1887. 

I. In no t., in less than no t. (colloq.), immediately, 
very quickly or soon ; In less than no t. you shall 
hear jowkit. Absolute /., t. considered in itself 
without ref. to that portion of duration to which it 
belongs, a. You can fool all the people some of the t.. 
and some of the people all the t , but you cannot fool 
all the people all the t. {attributed to President Lin- 
coln). At or /or the t., for the t. being , during the 
period under consideration. 3. A superstition of 
these modern times 1884. Time(s Past, past limeis j 
old, olden , or ancient timers, etc. Timers to come , 
times to be (arch ), future time ; esp. future ages, the 
future. The t. {the times), the age now or then pre- 
sent. 4. The spacious times of great Elizabeth Tkn- 
ny son. 5. When times grew cold and unbelieving 
J. H. Newman. Colloq. phrases. As times go, as 
things go m these times, behind the times , behind 
the modes or methods of these times. 6. I went and 
had as good a t. as heart could wish Pkpys. Phr. ( To 
have) a {good, bad, etc.) t. {of it). To have the t. of 
one's l(ft x i. e. the best one has ever had. 7. a. One 
man in hta t. playes many parts Shaks. It will last 
my t. Carlyle. 8. Pray take your own t. 1796. q. 
Phr. T. and lime, in the shipbuilding trade, applied 
toa contract to build at cost plus an agreed percentage, 
si. See also Quick time. ia a. In t ., out 0 / in or 
out of correct rhythin. To beat t . ; see Beat v.‘ II. 9. 

II. Time when: a point of time; a space 
of time treated without ref. to its duration, x. 
A point in the course of time or of a period. 
In raod.Eng. What is the 1. 1 i. e. the hour and 
minute as shown by the clock. {At) what t., — 
when, at the time that: see What a. ME. b. 
A point or fixed part of the year, a season ; 
also, of a day, as t, of day, t . of night, dinner-t., 
bed-t. OE. a. A point in duration marking or 
marked by some event or condition ; a point of 
time at which something happens ; an occasion 
OE. 8- Appointed, due, or proper time OE, 

b. Qualified by poss. pron., as his, her , its ; 
often ellipt. for t. of death , of childbirth , etc. ; 
before (his, etc.), /., prematurely OE. 4. A or 
the favourable, convenient, or fitting point of 
time for doing something ; the right moment ; 
opportunity. (Often with his, her, etc.) OE. 5. 
Any one of the occasions on which something 
is done or happens. Often qualified by a 
numeral. ME. 6. Preceded by a cardinal 
numeral and followed by a number or expres- 
sion of quantity : used to express the multiplica- 
tion of the number, etc. late ME. b. Also 
followed by an adj. or adv. in the comparative 
degree, or in the positive by as with an adj. or 
adv., expressing comparison 1551. 7 . pi. brig. 
The fixed hours of the day at which an omnibus 
started from its various stations; hence, the 
established business enterprise of running an 
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omnibus on a given route at such times, and 
the 1 goodwill * thus created by the owners of 
public service vehicles over particular routes as 
a recognized vendible asset 1863. 

1. To knowe..euery tyme of the nyht by the stems 
fixe Chaucer. b. Fleeting showers .. unseasonable 
at the t. of year 1835. a. This.. crick escaped detec* 
tion at the t. 1845, Phr. At no t.. on no occasion. 
Once upon a t.i at a certain (undenned) period. At 
one i. : =» Once 4. 3. It was tyme to go to bed Cax. 

ton. Not. for: nota fitting occasion for. b. Y« 
Quene. . was with childe, and nere her t. 1560. 4. 

When he sawe his tyme, he cryed his worde & token 
1533. It I s the T. to buy Stickle. The devil bides 
his t. 172a. 5. He did it fifty times, at the very least 

Landor. Phr. At a t., at one t ., at the same /., at 
once, simultaneously. Many at., many times, ellipt. 
times, also times without or out of number, many a 
t. and oft {often), on many occasions, in many in- 
stances; often, frequently. 6. Four times fifty living 
men Coleridge. b. Men who had ten or twenty 
times less to remember Gladstone. 

IIL gen. 1. Indefinite continuous duration 
regarded as that in which the sequence of events 
takes place, late ME. a. Personified as an 
aged man, bald, but having a forelock, and 
carrying a scythe and an hour-glass 1509. 8- 

Tn restricted sense, duiation conceived as be- 
ginning and ending with the present life or 
material universe ; finite duration as dist. from 
eternity, late ME. 4. A system of measuring 
or reckoning the passage of time 1706. 

S. Remember that t. is money B Franklin. Add 
event to event, still T. is recognised as stretching 
forth, and still there is room for more 1854. a. To 
take T. by the forelock , to seize one 3 opportunity, to 
act promptly. 3. All L. compared with eternitie is but 
short t., yea indeed as no t. 1635. 4. Common watches 

and clocks, are made to show the hour of mean t. 
*834. 

Phrases. *. Time of day. a. The hour as shown 
by the clock ; hence, a point or stage in any course 
or period (somewhat colloq.). b. In salutations, 
as to give one, or Pass, the t. of day (now dial, and 
colloq.), to greet, salute, exchange salutations. C. 
colloq. or slang. The state of the case 1 (to know) 

* what’s what r ; also, tne right way of doing any- 
thing; the latest dodge. T. out of mind, from a 
time or during a period beyond human memory j so 
t . (also for, from t.) immemorial. T. and tide, an 
alliterative reduplication ; now only or mainly in pro- 
verbial phrases, as t. and tide wait (or stay) for no 
man. T. after t., repeatedly. Time and again, 
with frequent recurrence; repeatedly, very often. T. 
enough, soon enough, in time, sufficiently early. 

a. Against t., in competition with the passage of 
time ; so as to finish one s task before the expiry of a 
certain period. At tlme(8, at one time and another, 
at various times, occasionally, b. (At) one t. with 
( and) another, during various detached periods, on 
various occasions. C. At the same t., during the 
same period, at the same moment, not before or after. 
Also, used in introducing a reservation, explanation, 
or contrast, = 1 while saying this, nevertheless, how- 
ever, yet, still '. Between times, in the intervals 
between other actions ; bet ween- whiles. From t. to 
t. a. At more or less regular intervals | now and 
again, occasionally, fb. Continuously, at all times. 
In t. a. In the course of time, sooner or later. b. 
Soon or early enough, not too late. c. In good t. (a) 
After the lapse of a suitable interval; in due course; 
at a proper time. ( 4 ) Soon or early ; quickly. i(c) 
As an expression of ironical acquiescence, incredu- 
lity, or the like : To be sure 1 indeed 1 very well 1 (Cf. 
F. A la bonne heure.) On t., punctually ; also precL 
punctual. Chiefly U.S . colloq. Out of t. A. adv. 
phr. After the prescribed period has elapsed ; too late, 
b. adj. phr. Unseasonable. With t* f with (be lapse 
of time, in the course of time. 

3. (The) t. was (hath been, shall be), inversion 
of there was (etc.) a time (when). To keep t. : a. 
Mus. To mark the rhythm by movements of the 
hands or baton ; to beat time ; also, of a performer, to 
adhere to the correct rhythm and rate of the music, 
to keep pace with a measure or another performer, 
etc. 0. Of a timepiece : To register the passage of 
time correctly. 

Comb, t t.-bilL (a) a t. -table of trains, etc. ; (b) a 
record kept by the guard of a train of the t. it leaves 
each station ; •book. («) a book in which an entry is 
made of the t. worked by employees; (b) «■ t -bill 
(a)\ -card, a card on which a record is kept of t 
worked ; -clock, a clock which records the t. at which 
a workman arrives or departs, or punches a t.-card ; 
-course Naut., a ship’s run, as in a fog, calculated 
by the vessel's speed, the t. occupied, and the direc- 
tion; -detector, a clock (stationary at a point) or 
watch (carried by the watchman) having additional 
mechanism, operated by the watchmen, to show the 
times at which he was at certain points of his round i 
also called t. -watch ; -expired a., whose term of en- 
gagement has expired; -exposure Phoiogr., ex- 
posure for a regulated time, as dist from instantaneous 
exposure ; the length of t. separating two corre- 
lated physical phenomena ; -lock, a lock with clock- 
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work attachment which prevents its being unlocked 
until a set u ; -sheet, at-table (on a sheet) ; the paper 
on which are entered the names of workmen and the 
hours worked by them ; -shutter Phoiogr., a shutter 
for t.-exposures ; -signal, a visible or audible signal 
made at an observatory, etc,, to announce the exact 
t. ; -signature Mus., a sign placed at the beginning 
of n piece of music, or where the t. changes, to show 
the measure or rhythm ; -value Mus., the relative 
duration of a note; >watch - work, 

work paid for on the basis of the t. occupied ; dist. from 
piece-work. 

Time (taim), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. timed 
(taimd). late ME. [f. prec.l i. trans. To ap- 
point or arrange the time of (an action or event) ; 
to choose the moment for. Usu. (in context) to 
do (a thing) at the right time ; 1 to adapt to the 
time ' ( J . ). b. To arrange the time of arrival of (a 
train, etc.) ; hence, to regulate the rate of travel- 
ling of ; also, to calculate the pace and moment of 
impact of fa ball or moving body) 1861. c. To 
adiust (a clock, etc.) to keep accurate time 1835. 
3. To mark the rhythm or measure of, as in music ; 
to sing or play (an air or instrument) in (good 
or bad) time 1500. b. To set the time of; to 
cause to coincide in time with something 1655, 

c. tntr. To keep time to ; to sound or move in 
unison or harmony with 1850. 3. To fix the 

duration of; to assign the metrical quantity of 
(a syllable) or the duration of (a note) ; also, to 
regulate the action of (a mechanism, etc.) as to 
duration 1589. 4. To ascertain or note the 

time at which (something) is done or happens ; 
to note the time occupied by (a person) or the 
duration of (an action, etc.) 1670. 5. Mech. To 

adjust the parts of (a mechanism) so that a suc- 
cession of movements or operations takes place 
at the required intervals and in the desired se- 
quence 1895. 

x. There is surely no greater Wisedome, then well 
to t. the Beginnings, and Onsets of Things Bacon. 
b. The Royal train was timed to reach Leamington 
at 1.17 p.m. 1861. a. He was a thing of Blood, whose 
euery motion Was tim’d with dying Cryes Shaks. b. 
Old F,poj>eus. . Who overlook'd tne oars, and lim’d 
the stroke Addison. C. Beat, happy stars, timing 
with things below i knnyson. 3. Phr. t To t. it out 
to procrastinate, delay, spin out the time (rare). 4. 
Slowly as he read, it was over in twehe minutes, for 
I timed him 1B59. Hence Timed ppi . a . esp. in 
comb., as well-timed. 

Ti* me- ball. 1858. A ball moving on a 
vertical rod or pole, placed in some prominent 
position, for the purpose of indicating mean 
time, which it does by dropping at a certain 
moment each day from the top to the bottom 
of the rod. 

Ti*me-ba rgaln. 1775. A contract for the 
sale or purchase of goods or stock at a stipulated 
price on a certain future day ; in Stock Exchange 
parlance, a transaction in which one accepts the 
liability to profit or lose by the amount of the 
difference between the prices of the stock in- 
volved on the day of dealing and on the settling- 
day. 

Timeful (tai*mful),a. rare. ME. ff.TiMK 
sb. + -ful.] Seasonable, due. Hence Time* 
fully adv . with timely action Caklylk. 

Ti me-ho noured, a. 1593. Honoured or 
made honourable by length of time ; respected 
on account of long existence or old establish- 
ment. 

Old Iohn of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster Shaks. 

Ti'me-keeper, timekeeper. 1686. x. An 
instrument for registering the passage of time ; 
a timepiece ; formerly, a chronometer, a. One 
who notes, measures, or records time ; spec. a. 
one who is employed in keeping account of 
workmen’s hours of labour ; b. one who beats 
time in music; c. one who marks the time 
occupied by a race, the rounds in a pugilistic 
encounter, etc. 1795. 8- A person or thing 

that keeps (good or bad) time 1699. 

Timeless (tormles), a. (adv.) 1560. 
[-less.J 1. That is out of its proper time ; un- 
timely; ill-timed. Chiefly poet., now arch, or 
Obs. b. as adv. Out of due time 1586. s. Not 
subject to time; not affected by the lapse of 
time ; eternal. Chiefly poet, and rhet. x6a8. 3- 
Gram. Not expressing time or a temporal as- 
pect 

x. Let earth and heaven his t death deplore Mai- 
lowe. a. When worida. .headlong rush To t. night, 
and chaos, whence they rose Young, Hence Tl*me- 
leaaly adv. out of due time (arch, or Obs.) 1 without 
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reference to time, independently of the passage of 
time. 

]| Timelia (tsimrlU). 1896. [Altered from 
Timalia , said to be from an HT. Ind. name.] 
Omith, A genus of East Indian oscine birds, 
the type of which is T, pilcata , a small bird 
found from Nep&l to Cochin China and Java. 
Hence Time'lian a. Timeliine (toimfll|oIn) a. 
allied, or assumed to be allied, to T. 

Ti*me-li:mit. 1880. A limit in time, or 
to the duration of some action or condition ; 
also, a limit to the duration of a licence or 
privilege. 

Timeliness (tai*mlin6s). 1599. [f. next + 
-NttSS.l The quality of being timely; tearly 
maturity (rare) ; seasonableness, suitableness 
to the time. 

Timely (toi-mli), a. ME. [f. Time sb. + 
-LY 1 .] 1. Occurring or appearing in good 

time; early. Now rare or Obs. late ME. a. 
Seasonable, opportune, well-timed ME. 

a. Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. And loved a t. 
Joke Cowpbr. 

Timely (tai‘mli\ adv. [Late OE. timllce , f. 
tima Time sb. + -ly * J 1. Early, betimes ; soon, 
quickly. Now arch . or poet. a. tSoon enough, 
in time ; hence, in due season seasonably ; 
opportunely as regards time ME. 8* Usu. 
hyphened to an adj. or pple. when used attrib. 

Spring visiteth not these quarters so t., as 
the Eastern parts i6on. a. All requisite materials t. 

E rovidod 1715. 3. Our t.-repented and often-forsaken 
a bits of sin Jsa. T 


. Taylor. 

Timenoguy 


Naut . 1794. 


[app. C t timon rudder + Guv A rope 

passing from the fore-rigging to the anchor- 
stock to prevent the fouling of the fore-sheet. 

Timeous, timous (unnas), a. (adv.) 
Chiefly Sc. 1470. ( t Time sb. + -ous. Occas. 

pronounced (tai mfas) or (trmyas), from the 
spelling.] 1. m Timely a. 1. b. as adv. Early, 
betimes. Now dial. 1578. a. ~ Timely a. a. 
x6 , i6. Hence Ti'meously adv. in a t. manner. 

Timepiece (t arm, pfs). 1765. [Piece sb. 
II. 8 (‘ pieces made at Augsburg h, that moved 
by the help of Clock-work , 1698).] An instru- 
ment for measuring and registering the passage 
ol time. 

Timer (toi’mai). 1841. [f. Time sb. and 

v. + -ER l .J 1. One who appoints the time for 
an action, event, etc. a. a. A (good or bad) 
time-keeper, b. One who times clocks, etc. 
c. » Time-keeper a c. 1884. 3. In comb., as 
Full-timer, Half-timer, etc. ; fast t., one 
who or that which completes a race, etc, in fast 
time 1891. 

Ti*me-se rver. 1584. [f. phr. to serve the 
time ; see Servk v.J One who adapts his con- 
duct to the time or season ; usu., one who on 
grounds of self-interest shapes his conduct in 
conformity to the views that are in favour at 
the time ; a ' trimmer*. 

Ti*me-«erving, vbl. sb. i6ai. [See prec.] 
The action or conduct of a time-server ; * trim- 
ming * 

Tl*me-«e rving, ppl. a. 163a Charac- 
terised by interested compliance ; ' trimming *, 
temporizing. 

Ti*me-8pi rit. 1831. [tr. G. eeitgeist. ] The 
spirit of the time, the genius of the age. 

Ti*me-ta ble. 1838. A tabular list or 
schedule of the times at which successive things 
are to be done or happen, or of the times occu- 
pied in the parts of some process, j pee. a. A 
printed table or book of tables showing the 
times of arrival and departure of railway trains 
at and from the stations ; also, a similar table 
of times of arrival and departure of steam-boats, 
etc. b. A chart used in railway traffic offices, 
showing by means of cross lines, in one direc- 
tion representing hours and minutes and in the 
other miles, the position of the various trains 
st any given moment, c. A table showing how 
the time of a school, etc., for any day, or for a 
week, is allotted to classes and subjects. 

a. Bradshaw's Railway Time Tables 1839. 

Ti-mo-worn, a. 1709. Worn by process 
of time ; impaired by age. 

Timid (ti'mid), a. 1549. fad. L. timidus f 
£ timer*.] Subject to fear ; easily frightened ; 
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wanting boldness or courage ; fearful, timorous, 
b. Characterised by or indicating fear 1741. 

Poor in the triumph o'er the L hare Thomson, b. 
Carry to him thy t. counsels Gray. Ti*mid-ly adv., 
•ness {rare). 

Timidity (ti mi 1598. [ad. L timidi- 
tas, f. timidus Timid ; see -ity.J The quality 
of being timid; fearfulness. 

Timlat (tarmist). 1613. [ ist.] +1. A 

time-server -1658. a. One who keeps correct 
time in music 1765. 3. Cricket. One who times 

the ball (well or badly) 1893. 

Timocracy ftoimp krasi). 1586. [a. OF. 

tymocracie , mod F. timocratie, ad. med. I .. timo- 
cratia, a. Gr. ti pox par la., f. ripr) honour (1’lo.to), 
value or valuation (Aristotle) + -tepana ; see 
-CRACY.] x. In the Aristotelian sense 1 A polity 
with a property qualification for the ruling class, 
a. In the Platonic sense : A polity (like that of 
Sparta) in which love of honour is said to be the 
dominant motive with the rulers 1656. Hence 
Timocra'tic, -al adjs. 

Timon (tarm^n). 1588. [Gr. T ipojv, per- 
sonal name. J The name of a noted misanthrope 
of Athens, the hero of Shakspere’s Timon of 
Athens ; hence, one like Timon, a misanthrope. 

Timoneer(taim6ni»\i). rare. 176a. [a. F. 
timonier, f. timon helm L. temonem beam, 
pole; see -EER.j A helmsman, steersman. 
Timorous (ti*m6r3s), a. 1450. [ - OF. 

lemeros, -ous, later timoreus, timoreux, 1. L. 
timorem fear.] 1. Full of or affected by fear 
(either for the time or habitually) ; fearful b. 
Indicating or proceeding from fear; charac- 
terized by timidity 1581. +9. Causing fear or 

dread ; dreadful, terrible -163a. 

x. Timerous of death 1613. Animals of the hare 
kind.. are inoffensive and t. Got dsm. b. This t. 
policy 1838. Hence Ti*morous*ly adv., -ness. 
Timorsome (trmoistfm), a. Now dial. 
1599. [app. f. timorous, with substitution of 
-some suffix for -ous.] Subject to or charac- 
terized by fear; timorous, timid. 

Timothy (trm6)>i). 1 747. Short for next. 

Also attrib . as /. field, hay. 

TLmothy grass. 1 /36. [Said to be f. 
name of Timothy Hanson, who was the first to 
cultivate it as an agricultural plant.] A name 
(orig. Amer.) for Meadow Cat's-tail Grass, 
Phleum pratense, a native British grass, intro- 
duced into cultivation under this name in the 
N. Amer. colonies in the 18th c. 
fTim whl*sky. 1 764. [See W hisky sb * ; j 
first element obsc.] A kind of high light car- 
riage, seated for one or two, drawn by a single 
horse or by two horses driven ' tandem ' ; a gig ; 
a whisky -1837 

Tin (tin), sb. [OE. tin OTeut. * tinom ; 
not known outside Teut.] x. A well-known 
metal, nearly approaching silver in whiteness 
and lustre, highly malleaUe, and taking a high 
polish; used in the manufacture of articles of 
block tin, in the formation of alloys, as bronze, 
pewter, etc., and, on account of its resistance 
to oxidation, for making tin-plate and lining 
culinary and other iron vessels. As a chemical 
element, symbol Sn (stannum), atomic weight 
X19. b. With defining attribute 1610. a. A 
vessel made of tin, or more usu. of tinned iron ; 
spec, a vessel in which meat, fish, fruit, etc., is 
hermetically sealed for preservation ; locally, a 
small cylindrical drinking vessel or mug wiih a 
handle 1821, b. Tin-plate as the material of 
such vessels 1870. 3. slang. Money, cash 1836. 

1. b. Bar-t, - block t. J black t., t. ore (the dioxide, 
SnOa) prepared for smelting ; block t., metallic t. re* 
fined and cast into blocks ■, grain t., a very pure t. 
obtained by fusing stream t. in a blast furnace supplied 
with charcoal and breaking it into small pieces; 
phosphor t., an artificial compound of l. and phos- 
phorus; stream t*. t. ore washed from the sand or 
gravel in which it occurs | white t, refined me- 
tallic t. 

attrib. and Comb. ; an t. box , -mine, -ere, - whistle, 
-works 1 also fig. with ref. to t. as a base metal ; also, 
made of corrugated iron ; t.-bath, the mass of 
melted t. in a t. -furnace s •cans sense a , t. hat (Mil. 
slang), a shrapnel helmet 1 to put the t. hat on, to 
• finish \ 1 put the lid on ’ 1 t god fig , a base or un- 
worthy object of veneration \ -liquor, a solution of t. 
in strong acid mixed with common salt, used as a mor- 
dant in dyeing 1 -mordant, a mordant consisting of a 
solution of t. in acid. mt. 4 iguor\ -opener, an instru. 


ment for opening soldered tins; -pyrites, a sulphide 
of 1. 1 -stuff, a miner’s name for tin ore. 

Tin (tin), ,v. late ME. [f. prec.] I .tram. 
To cover with a thin deposit of tin ; to coat or 
plate with tin. 9. In soldering iron, brass, etc. s 
To perform the preliminary processes of heating 
the surfaces and covering them with a thin 
coating of the solder 1873. 8- To P ut U P 

seal (provisions) in a tin for preservation; to 
can 1887. 

||Tinamou ('timimfl). 1783. [a. F., a. tines- 
mu, native name in Galibi.] A bird of the genus 
Tinamus or family Tinamidx of dromreogna- 
thous birds, having an external resemblance to 
partridges or quails. 

Tincal (tiijk&l), tincar (ti*qkaj). 1635. 
[In form tincal , a. Malay tingkal : — -Skr. tan- 
kana ; in Pers., Arab., UrdQ tankar , tinkar 
whence the form tincar. Cf. Ai.tincar.] 
Crude borax, found in lake-deposits in Tibet, 
Persia, and other Asiatic countries. 

Tinchel (ti'nx'il. ti*ijk 51 ). Sc. 1549. [ad. 
Gael, timchioll (tjrmx 7 &l) circuit, compass, 
round.J In Scotland, a wide circle of hunters 
driving together a number of deer by gradually 
closing in on them. 

Tinct (tigkt), sb. Now poet. 1471. [ad. 
L. tinctus a dyeing, f. tingere to stain.] 1. » 
Tincture sb. 1, 9, 4. 160a. ta. Alch. A trans- 
muting elixir -1606. 

1. White and Azure lac’d With Blew of Haauens 
owne t. Shaks. a. Ant. tf CL 1. v. 37. 

Tinct, ppl. a. poet . 1579* [ad. L. tine- 

tus, tingere.] Coloured, tinted ; dyed, tinged ; 
imbued. Const, as pa. pple. 

Lucent syrops, t. with cinnamon Keats. 

fTinct, v. 1594. [f. L. tinct-, tingere to 

dye, colour.] 1. trans. To colour ; to dye; to 
tinge, tint -1686. n. transf. and fig. — Tinc- 
ture v. a a, b. -1734. 3- AUh. To subject to 

a transmuting elixir -1655. 

Tinctorial (tigktB»*rial), a. 1655. [f. L. 

tinct onus (f. tinctorem dyer) + -al. | Of, per- 
taining to, or used in dyeing ; yielding or 
using dye or colouring matter Hence Tlnc- 
to’rially adv. 

Tincture (trgktiui, -tfu), sb. late ME. 
[ad. L. tinctura a dvelng, tinging, f. tinct-, 
tingere \ see -URE.] fi. A dye, pigment; spec . 
adye used as a cosmetic -1825. 9. Hue, colour ; 

a tinge, tint. Now rare . 1477 b. Her. Inclu- 
sive term for the metals, colours, and furs used 
in coats of aims, etc. 1610. +3. The action of 

dyeing, staining, or colouring -1681. +b .fig. A 
stain, blemish -1658. 1 * 4 . fig. An imparted 

quality likened to a colour or dye; a specious 
or * colourable * appearance ; a tinge -1806. 
t5. A physical quality (other than colour) com- 
municated to something; csp. a taste or flavour, 
a taint -1727. b. A slight infusion (of some 
element, quality, etc.) ; a tinge, shade, flavour, 
trace ; a smattering (of knowledge, etc.) 161a. 
t6. A Uh. A supposed spiritual principle or im- 
material substance whose character or quality 
may be infused into material things, which are 
then said to be tinctured ; the quintessence» 
spirit, or soul of a thing. Universal t., the 
Elixir. -1693. +b. An active principle, of a 

physical nature, emanating or derivable from 
anv body or substance; a liquid or volatile 
principle -1677. 7. Chem. and Pharm. fa. 

The (supposed) essential principle of any sub- 
stance obtained in solution. Also, the extrac- 
tion of this essential principle. x6xo. b. Mod. 
Pharmacy. A solution, usu. in a menstruum of 
alcohol, of some principle used in medicine, 
chiefly vegetable, ast. of opium (laudanum), but 
occas. animal, as t. of cantharides, or mineral, 
as t of ferric chloride 1648. 

More particularly called an alcoholic tincture. But 
the menstruum may also be sulphuric ether or spirit 
of ammonia (both mainly alcohol), which give ethereal 
and ammoniated tinctures respectively when wine is 
used they are called medicated wines. 

a. Tia not, .The t. of a skin, that I admire Addison. 
b. Tinctures , in Heraldry are of three descriptions! 
metals, colours, and furs. The former are or, argent | 
the second gules, azure, sable, vert, purpure. sanguine, 
and tenny. The chief furs are ermine ana vatr 1 but 
there are several varieties of both, distinguished by 
different names. x8*a. 4. The Saxon language re- 

ceived little or no t. from the Welsh Burrs. $• b. 
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TINCTURE 

This, perhaps, cannot be called Affectation i but it baa 
some T. of it Stcblk. 

Tincture* v. >616. ff. prec.] I. trans. 
To impart a tincture or aye to; to dye; 
colour, tinge. Imbue. (Chiefly In pa. pple.) 
transf. and fig. To imbue or Impregnate with a 
quality ; to communicate some quality to ; to 
affect, tinge, taint. (Chiefly in pa. pple*, const. 
with.) ta. with a physical quality, as smell or 
taste -1820. b. with a mental or moral quality 
or character 1636, 

x. Cheelces tinctured with Vermillion Sin T, Hsa- 
krt. a. b. His Conversation was tinctured through* 
out with the Ancient Mythology 1718. 

Tin <3 (tind), v. Obs . exc. dial. [Early ME. 
tende(n represented an OE. *tfndan, corresp. 
to Goth, tandjan, Da. tsende, Sw. tdnda ; causa- 
tive of * tindan str. vb. (ablaut series *tind-, land -» 
fund-) to be on fire, burn, glow. Early ME. 
tiende , tinde, now tind, tind (taind), is prob. a 
parallel formation, repr. an OE. m tyndan.] 1 
trans . To set fire to, light, kindle (a fire, torch, 
flame.), a. intr. To catch fire, kindle, become 
ignited, begin to burn ME. 8- fig- trans . To 
inflame, excite, arouse, inspire ME. 

s. As one candle tindeth a thousand 1663. a. Wash 
your hands, or else the fire Will not teend to your de- 
sire Hcbrick. i Shop-consciences,.. Preach’d up, 
and ready tined for a rebellion Drydkm. 

I| Tindal (ti*ndkl). India. 1698. [ad. Ms- 
lay&lam tandal, Telugu tanfelu, also Hindus- 
tani tapdel chief or head ’man of a body of 
men.] 1. A native petty officer of lascars, on 
board ship, or in the ordnance department ; 
also, the foreman of a gang of labourers on 
public works (Yule) ; a boatswain ; a foreman, 
a. A personal attendant 1859. 

Tinder (ti-ndw). [OE. iyndcr and tyndre, 
f. OTeut. *tund-, wk. grade of *tind- to kindle ; 
see Tind v.] Any dry inflammable substance 
that readily takes fire from a spark and bums 
or smoulders ; esp. that prepared from partially 
charred linen ana from species of Polypons or 
corkwood fungus (Agaric x), formerly in com- 
mon use to catch the spark struck from a flint 
with a steel, as the means of kindling a fire or 
* striking * a light. 

attnb. and Comb . : L-box, a box con taming L. 
(also usu. the flint and steel with which the spark was 
struck) t -fungus, a fungus from which u is made, as 
L-polypore, Polyporus fomentarius. 

Tindery (ti-ndori), a. 1754. [t prec. + 
-Y 1 .] Of the nature of or resembling tinder, 
Under-like, also fig. 'inflammable', passionate. 

Tine (tain), sbA [OE. tind : — OTeut. 
m t indie.] 1. Each of a series of projecting sharp 
points on some weapon or implement, as a 
harrow, fork, etc. ; a prong, spike, tooth. a. 
Each of the pointed branches of a deer’s hom. 
late ME. 

tTine, sbfi (Only in and after Spenser. ) 1590. 
[By-form of Teen sb. 1 , perh. from Norse.] 
Affliction, trouble, sorrow -x6xo. 

To so ok her out with labor and long tyne Spcnscr. 

fTine. a. and sb.* late ME. [Origin dubious.] 

A. adj. — Tiny a. -1605. 

A ioynt of Mutton, and any pretty little t. Rick- 
sha we* Shake 

B. sb. or quasi-rf.'A very little space, time, or 
amount ; a very little ; * a bit * -1556. 

Tines, tyne (tain), vfi Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
tfinani — OTeut +tdnjan, t *tdno~ enclosure, 
Town 1 z. trans To close, shut (a door, gate, 
or window; a house, one's mouth, eyes, etc.). 
Also with to adv. and absol a. a. To enclose 
or shut (a thing) up in something, late ME. 
b. To fence, hedge in OE. 

Tine, tyne (tain), 0.2 Now n. dial, and 
3 c. Pa. t and pa. pple. tint (tint). ME. (a. 
ON tpna, L tun loss, damage.] « Loss tv 
Tine, var. of Tind v. 

| Tinea (ti'nA). late ME. [L., a gnawing 
worm, a moth, bookworm. ] 1 . Path, Technical 
name of the disease Ringworm, a. But. A ge- 
nus of small vnxAhsiAficroUpidoptera) , including 
T. tapctulla and T. fellionella , and T. destruc- 
tor, the larvae of which are very destructive to 
sloth, feathers, soft paper, stuffed birds, etc. In 
earlier times the word was applied to other de- 
structive insects and worms. Hence Ti'nean, 
TK*nald a. of or belonging to the genus T. or 
fiunfly Tiucidm; sb. a member of this genus or 
family. 
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Titled (taind), a. late ME. [f. Tine sb. 1 ' 
+ -ED J Furnished with oT having tines. 
Tinfoil (ti-nfoil), sb. late ME. ff. Tin sb. 
+ Foil sbf ] Tin hammered or rolled into a 
thin sheet ; also, a sheet of the same rubbed 
with quicksilver, used for backing mirrors and 
precious stones ; a similar sheet of an alloy of 
tin and lead, used as a wrapping to protect 
comfits, etc., from moisture or air. Hence 
Ti nfoil v. trans. to cover or coat with t. ; Tim- 
foiled ppl. a. esp. fig. 

Ting (tii) ), sb. x&>a. [f. next.] The sound 
emitted by a small bell, or other resonant body, 
as the result of a single stroke. Also advb., or 
without grammatical construction, esp. when 
repeated, b. T.-a-ling, t.-a-ring, the sound of 
the ringing of a small bell, or the like 1833. 
Also Ting-tang 1680. 

The sharp t. of a hand-bell 189$. b. Ting-a-linp. 
Telephone again. 1906. 

Ting (tin), v. 1495. [Echoic.] I. trans. 
To cause (a small bell or the like) to emit a 
ringing note. 9. intr. Of a bell, a metal or 
glass vessel, or the like : To emit a high-pitched 
ringing note when struck, to ring 156a. 3. To 

make a ringing sound with a bell, etc. 1605. 
Tinge (tin**), sb. 175a. [f. Tinge 0.] 

x. A slight shade of colouring, esp. one modify- 
ing a tint or colour, a. Jig. A modifying infusion 
or intermixture ; a touch or flavour of some 
quality 1797. 

a. His political opinions had a t. of Whiggism 
Macaulay. 

Tinge (tin d *), v. 1477. [ad. L. tingere to 
dye.] x. trans. To impart a trace or slight 
shade of some colour to ; to tint ; to modify the 
tint or colour of (const with). Also absol. b. 
transf. To impart a slight taste or smell to ; to 
affect slightly by admixture 169a a. intr. To 
become modified in colour ; to take a (specified 
or implied) tinge x66a. 8- fig • To qualify, 
modify, or slightly vary the tone of 1674. 

3. This grief tinged the whole of Mr. Croker’s sub- 
sequent life 1884. 

Tingent (trnd* 5 at), a. Now rare or Obs. 
1650. [ad. L. t ingen tem, tingere.'] That tinges 
or colours, colounng, dyeing. 

Tin-glass. Now rare. 1478. [f. Tin sb. 
+ Glass.] An old name for : Bismuth. 
Tingle (ti-qg*!), sb. 170a [(. next.] An 
instance, act, or condition of tingling. Also 
advb. or without constr. 

The t. of the morning air 1908. 

Tingle CtrijgM), v. late ME. [app. a modi- 
fication of Tinkle e. 1 ] Lx. intr. Said of the 
ears: To be affected with a ringing or thrilling 
sensation at the hearing of anything. b. Said 
also of the cheeks under the influence of shame, 
indignation, etc. XJ555. s. Of other parts of the 
body : To be thrilled by a peculiar stinging or 
smarting sensation, physical or emotional ; to 
smart, thrill, vibrate; also fig. of Inanimate 
things, companies of persons, etc. late ME b. 
Predicated of that which causes the sensation : 
To thrill, vibrate; to pass with a thrill X819. 
8* trans. To cause to tingle ; to sting, excite, 
stimulate 1579. b. absol. or intr. 187a. 

1. Least I cause good and learned mens earet to L at 
his laud and vnsecraely runes Hakluyt, a. Wounds 
L most when they are about to heal Thackmay. b. 
The lust of battle tinglina fa him from head to heel 
Kjmgslcy. a. The cold, inconsiderate of persons, 
tingles your blood Emkksom. 

U. x. tnir. To make a continued light ringing 
sound. Now rart. late ME. a. trans. To cause 
(a bell) to ring lightly ; to ring (a bell, a chime, 
etc.). Now rare. 1649. Hence Ti'ngler, some* 
thing that causes tingling, as a blow ; a 1 stinger*. 

Tinglingly adv, 

Tink (tiqk), int. and sb. 1609. [Echoic.] 
A representation of the abrupt sound made by 
striking resonant metal with something hard 
and light ; often reduplicated ; also with such 
variations as t.dank, t.-a-t., etc. Hence as j 4 . 
a single sound of this kind ; also Jig. in ref. to 
rime or verse. 

Tink ftiqk), 0.1 Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
[Echoic.] x. intr To emit a metafile sound 
with very short resonance, e.g. as is done by a 
cracked bell, but occas. used as* Tinkle, 
to chink, dink. a. Of a person t To make 
such a sound by striking upon metal or other 


TINKLING 

resonant substance 1533. 8* trans. To cause 

to emit an abrupt metallic sound 1495. 

x. Prov. At the fool thinketh, the bell tinketk , f.o 
to the fool the bell teems to say what he wants it to 
say 1 fa ref. to a superstitious notion that the tink- 
ling of a bell sometimes gives an oracular mom t ion 
or answer. 

Tink, vfi Now rare or Obs. ME, [perh. 
a back-formation from tinker.] trans. To mend, 
solder, rivet (rarely, to make) pots and pahs, 
as a tinker. 

Tinker (ti’ijkai), sb. ME. [Goes with prec.] 
x. A craftsman (usu. Itinerant) who mends pots, 
kettles, and other metal household utensils, b. 
In Scotland and north of Ireland, a gipsy. Also 
applied to itinerant beggars, traders, and per- 
formers generally. 1561. c. A clumsy or in- 
efficient mender; a botcher; also fig. In U.S. 
also applied to a 4 jack-of-all-trades. 1644. a. 
If. next.] An act or bout of tinkering ; fig. a 
bungling or unskilful attempt at mending some* 
thing 1857. 3. Local name for : a. The skate 

b. The stickleback, c. C 7 .S. A small or young 
mackerel, d. The guillemot 1836. (Cf. Tin- 
KERSHERR.) 4. Ordnance. A small mortar fixed 
on the end of a staff, and fired by a trigger and 
lanyard. U.S. 1877. 

x. Phr. Not to tare, or be worth, a tinkers curse 01 
damn, an intensification of ' not to care a curse or 
damn \ with ref. to the reputed addiction of tinkers 
to profane swearing. 

Tinker (ti-qkai), v. 159a. [f. prec.] u 
intr. To work as a tinker ; to mend metal uten- 
sils (and hence gen. any material objects), esp. 
in a clumsy or bungling way. b. fig. To work 
at something (immaterial) clumsily or imperfect- 
ly ; also, to occupy oneself about something in 
a trifling or aimless way ; to potter 1658. a. 
trans. To mend as a tinker ; to patch up 17M 
x. b. The public were tired of government which 
merely tinkered at legislation 188a a .fig. Men are 
prone to he tinkering the work of their own hands 
Lowkix. 

+Ti*nkerly, a. 1586. [f. Tinker sb. + 

-LY 1 .1 Having the character of a tinker or of 
tinkers work ; clumsy, bungling, unskilful ; of 
poor quality ; mean, low, disreputable -x68x. 
Tinkers here, -shire (ti-ijkaxjiai). local. 
1799. [f. Tinker sb. ; second element obsc.] 

The common guillemot; the black guillemot. 
Tin-kettle. 1775. A kettle of tinned 
iron. (Often fig. with allusion to Its being 
fastened to a dog's tail to tease and frighten it. 
or to the noise made by beating it.) 

Tinkle (trijkM), sb. 168a. [f. next.] The 
act or action of tinkling ; a sharp light ringing 
sound, such as that made by a small bell, etc 
1804. b .fig. in ref. to speech or verse 1725. c. 
Reduplicated, expressing repetition of such 
sounds ; also as adv. 168a. 

Of ice and glass the L, Pellucid, silver-shrill HbnlkY 
Tinkle (ti'ijk’l), v . 1 late ME. [a 
freq. of Tink v. (see -LB 3).] I. intr, J 
ears: - Tingle v. x. Now rare. 

His Ears tfacklcd, and his Colour fled DxrotK. 

XL 1. To give forth a series of short light 
sharp ringing sounds. Said of bells, musical 
instruments, and other resonant objects, late 
ME b. To flow or move with a tinkling sound 
x8aa. c. transf. To rime or jingle X606. a. 
Of a person 1 To produce such a sound X750 
b. fig. To utter empty sounds or senseless words, 
talk idly, prats 1641. 3. trans, au To make 

known, call attention to, or express by tinkling 
(lit. or fig.) 156 a. b. To aifeot, attract, or 
summon by tinkling 158a, 4. To cause (some- 
thing) to tinkle or make a short light ringing 
sou n d 258a. 

1. A sbeepbell tinkles on the heath x8ig» h A 
•matt rill tinkled along dose by W. lsvmo. a* We 
are but crackt cimhaU, we do but tfackle, we know 
nothing Milton. 

fTinkle, vfi 1399. [£ next] - Tinker 
v . 1 -1630. 

Tinkler (Ji*i)ktai). Sc. and dial. ME. [app. 
f. Tinker, with different suffix.] A tinker, a 
worker in metal ; in Scotland, etc., usu. a gipsy, 
or other itinerant mender of pots, pans, and 
metal-work. 

Tinkling (ti*i)kliq\ vbl- *b, 1495. [-inoI,] 
z. The action of Tinkle vfi a. Short for fsa*- 
Hnggrachk \ see next 1847. 
s nSrowsy (Inklings lull the distant folds Gmt, 
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TINKLING 


Tinkling 


_ (tiTjkliq), ppl. a. 1440. [f. 

Tinkle v . 1 + -ino 8 .] That tinkles. b. 7 \ 
grackle , also simply tinkling', a bird, a species 
of grackle (Quiscalus crassirostris) found in 
Jamaica ; so called from its note 1847. Hence 
Ti'nklingly adv. 

Tinkly (ti-ijkU), a. 189a. [f. Tinkle v. 1 
Or ib. + -Y. 1 ] Characterised by tinkling. 

The t. piano 1694. 

Tinman (ti-nm&n). 1611. [f. Tin sb. + 

Man jJ.] A man who works in or with tin ; a 
tinsmith. In Cornwall, a man employed in 
dressing tin ore. 

Tinned (t\nd),ppl. a. late ME. [f. Tin sb. 
orv.+ -ed. J t. Coated or plated with tin. a. 
Preserved in air-tight tins ; canned 1879. 

3. Of musics Produced by mechanical means, as in 
a cinema 1999. 

Tinner (ti-noi). 151a. [f. Tin sb. or v. + 
-ER l . ] 1. A tin-miner, a. One who works in 
tin ; a tin-plater, tinman, tinsmith x6xi. 3. 
One who tins meat, fruit, etc. ; a canner 1906. 

Tinnery (ti'nori). 1769. 1 f. prec. + -y s.] 

Tin-mining ; pi. tin-mines or tin-works. 

Tinning (ti’niq), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Tin v. 
or sb. + -lNO*.l 1. Coating, lining, or plating 
with tin ; working at tin-ware. b. toner . A tin 
coating or lining 1761. a. The putting up and 
sealing of meat, fish, fruit, etc., in tins for pre- 
servation 1903. 8. Tin-mining 1855. 

|| Tinnitus (tinart&s). 1843. [L., f. tinnire 
to ring, tinkle.] Med. A sensation of ringing 
In the ears. 

Tinny (t!*ni), a. 155a. [f. Tin sb. + -Y *.] 
1. Consisting of, abounding in, or yielding tin ; 
formerly also, of tin, made of tin. a. Like or 
resembling tin or that of tin ; rsp of sounds ; in 
Pa inti ng,h ard , crude, metallic 1877. 5. slang, 

Haying plenty of * tin * ; wealthy 1871. 

s. Dart, nigh chockt with sands of t. mines SraNsaa 
a. The old t.-sounding spinout 1904. 

Tinoceratid (uineae-rltid), a. and sb. 1889. 
[irreg, f. Or. rehrmr to stretch, as if «■ stretching 
out 4* teipaij ntpar- horn + -ID.") Palseont. A. 
adj. Of, pertaining to, or having the characters 
of the "'inoceras, a very large fossil mammal. 
B. ib. A fossil of this genus 1891. 

Tin-plate. 1677. Sheet-iron or, in recent 
use, often sheet-steel, coated with tin; a plate 
of this. So Ti'n-pl&’ted ppl. a* Ti*n-pla*ter. 

Tin-pot vti*n,ppt, ti nppO. 1770. 1* (as 

two words) A pot made of tin or tm-plate. a. 
The pot of molten tin into which the sheet ol 
Iron is dipped in the manufacture of tin-plate 
1839. 3. attrib . Resembling or suggesting a 

tin pot in quality or sound ; hence contempt ., 
of inferior quality, shabby, poor, cheap 1865. 

3. Miserable L politicians 1897. 

Tinsel (ti'nrtl, -s')), sb. and a. 150a. [f. 

OF. sstincellc ; — pop.L. *stincilla for scintilla 
•park.] x. adj. passing into sb. used attrib. Of 
satin, etc. : Made to sparkle or glitter by the 
interweaving of gold or silver thread, by bro- 
cading with such thread, or by overlaying with 
a thin coating of gold or silver, fa. A kind of 
cloth or tissue ; tinselled cloth : a rich material 
of silk or wool Interwoven with gold or silver 
thread ; occas., a thin net or gauze thus made ; 
later, a cheap imitation of this -1755- 3. Very 

thfa plates or sheets, spangles, strips, or threads, 
orig. of gold or silver, later of copper, brass, 
etc., used chiefly for ornament ; now rsp. for 
cheap and showy ornamentation, gaudy stage 
costumes, and the like 1593. 4. fig . Anything 
showy or attractive with little or no intrinsic 
worth 16 6a 5. attrib. passing into adj. tGlit- 
tering, splendid. Chiefly in disparagement t 
Showy with little real worth; cheaply gaudy. 


4. That poverty or \ 


j stems, the tinsel] of the night 1593* 

. t poverty of ideas which bed been hitherto con- 

cealed under the L of politeness Johnson, c. Neither 
their L wit. nor superficial learning will hold them up 
than i5iob 

Ti’iiael, tf. 1594, | X p«a.] *• T° 
make gUttering with gold or silver {or imitations 
thereof) interwoven, brooaded , or kdd oo. a. 


„ ,- r „ — 

anoe to ; to cover the defects of with or as with 
tln*ii7«&. HomTi -oMlted »L - prec. * i 
■lia, .nabeBUhwl with got* or lilw 1— & 

fi(Q«.K#ln). * <Fx. PM»> V (Ger. MUUat) 
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T insell y (ti*ns£li), a. 1811. [f. as prec. : 

+ -Y '.] Of the nature of, characterized by, or 
abounding in tinsel ; hence, cheaply splendid 
or sparkling, 4 pinchbeck \ 

Tinsmith (ti*n,smi])). 1858. ff. Tin + 
Smith.] A worker in tin ; a maker of tin 
utensils; a whitesmith. 

Ti*n-stone. 1609. The most commonly 
occurring form of tin ore ; cassitcrite, native tin 
dioxide (peroxide). 

Tint (tint), sb. 1717. [app. altered from 
Tinct, perh. infl. by It. tin/a.] 1. A colour, 
hue, usu. slight or delicate ; a tinge ; cj p. one 
of the several lighter or deeper shades or varie- 
ties, or degrees of intensity, of the same colour, 
b .jig. j esp. Quality, kind ; a slight imparted or 
modifying character 1760. 9. r pee. a. Painting 

A grade of colour ; spec, a mixture of a colour 
with white 1753. b. Engraving. The effect pro- 
duced by a series of fine parallel lines more or 
less closely drawn so as to produce an even and 
uniform shading 1880. 

1. Autumn tints of brown and gold 1878. b. Our 
inborn spirits have a L of thee Uyron. 

Comb . : t. -block, a block of wood or metal hatched 
with fine parallel lines suitable for printing tints ; 
-tool, an implement used for batching a t.. block. 

Tint (tint), v. 1791. [f. prec.] trans. To 
impart a tint to ; to colour, esp. slightly or with 
delicate shades ; to tinge. Also absol. b. intr, 
for pass To l>ecome tinted or coloured 189a, 

Tint, pa. pple. of Tine v . 2 

Ti-n-tack. 1840. [Tackj^. 1 ] A tack, or 
short light iron nail, coated with tin. 

Phr. To come down to tin-tacks : cf. Tack sb . 1 I. a. 

Tintamarre (tintAma-r). Now rare. 1567. 
[a. F * ; origin obsc.] A confused noise, up- 
roar, clamour, racket, hubbub, clatter. 

+Tint for tant, - tit for tat (Tit j£. 1 ). 1620- 
x8a 8. 

Tintinnabulant (tintinee biAlftnt), a. x8ia. 
[f. as next + -ant l .J Ringing or tinkling as a 
small bell ; jingling. (Thisaud the allied words 
fire all pedantic.) 

Tintinnabular (tintinarbirfl&j), a. 1767. 
ff. L. tintinnabulum bell +■ -AR.] — next 

Tintinnabularv (tintinac-bitfl&n), a. 1787. 
[f. as prec. + -ary *.] Of or pertaining to bells 
or bell-ringing ; of the nature of a bell ; charac- 
terized by bell-ringing. 

T intimmbulauan(ti :ntinuebi j 31 /i -Jan). 1831. 
( f. as prec.; see -ation.] Bell-ringing ; the 
sound or music so produced. 

Tintinnabulous (tiutinse bidlas), a. 1791. 
ff. as prec.; see -ous.] Characterized by or 
pertaining to bell-ringing. 

II Tintinnabulum (tintinarbiuldm). Pl .<€ l 
1597. [L., bell, f. tintinnare to ring + - bulum , 

suffix of instrument.] A small tinkling bell. 

Tintometer (tintymAai). 1889. ff. Tint 
sb. + -OMETKR.] An apparatus for the exact 
determination of colour. 

Tin-type (tinitaip). 1875. [£ Tin sb. + 
Typk.] Photogr. A photograph taken as a 
positive on a thin tin platen 

Tiny (tai-ni), a. (sb.) 1598. [app. f. Tine 
a. and sb. +-Y l .] Very small, little, or slight; 
minute. 

This Cupid was a little tyny, Cogging, Lying, 
Peevish Nynny. 

B. as sb. A tiny one, a very small child, an 
infant. Usu. in pi. Units. 1863. 

-tion, a compound suffix, repr. (orig. through 
F. -tion) L. -tu>, - tionem , which consists of tne 
suffix -*>, -ionem added to the -/* of a L. ppL 
stem, as In rela-t-ion, deten-t-ion, op-t-ion. The 
etymological meaning was primarily 4 the state 
or condition of being (what the pa. pple. im- 
ports) But already in L. -Ho was used for 
action or process, and also concretely orquasi- 
concretely, as in dictio , natio t oratio . In Eng. 
the most usual sense is that of a noun of action, 
- I NO 1 . 

-tioua, compound suffix, repr. L. •tsasus, 
which consists of -dosus -rous, added to the -/- 
of a L. ppL stem. It thus serves to form adjs, 
belonging to sbs. in -tion, as in asnbition, am - 
bitiens, caution, cautious , etc. 

Tip (tip), late ME. ]piigin uncertain ; 
proH a. MLG. MDu. tip (cf. G. i« The 


TIP 

slender extremity or top of a thing; esp. the 
pointed or rounded end of anything long and 
slender ; the top, summit, apex, very end 1440* 
tb .fig. Utmost point; highest point -1696. a. 
A small piece of metal, leather, etc., attached 
or fitted on to something so as to form a sei vice- 
able end ; as a ferrule, the leather pad on the 
point of a billiard-cue. a protecting cap or plate 
for the toe of a shoe, etc. X440. b. Costume. 
The end of a tail of fur, or of a feather, as used 
in trimming, etc. 1681. c. Angling. The top- 
most joint of a fishing-rod i8qi. d. Hat-making. 
The upper part of the crown of a hat ; a stiff 
lining pasted in this part 1864. 8* A thin flat 

brush of camel’s or squirrel’s hair (orig. the tip 
of a squirrels tail), used for laying gold-leaf, as 
in bookbinding 1815. 

x. The Pole-star.. in the t. of the little Beares taile 
1634. The t. of a root Dabwin. 

Phrases. From t. to toe , from head to foot. On 
(or at) the t. 0/ one's tongue % on the point of being, 
or ready to be, uttered. So at the tips y one's finger s % 
ready to be performed or executed. 

Tip, sb 2 1466. [app. f. Tip w.i] An act 
of tipping; a light but distinct impact, blow, 
stroke, or hit ; a noiseless tap ; a significant 
touch. 

Tip, sb . 2 1755. [f. Tip vfi\ A small present 
of money given to an inferior ; a gratuity, a 
douceur. Also attrib. 

A schoolboy’s t. Thackeray. The porter will ex* 
pert a t. (mod.). 

Tip, jM colloq. or slang. 1845. [perh. 
from Tip v. 1 , or from Tip 1/. 4 in the phr. to tip 
(any one) a wink.~] A piece of useful private or 
special information communicated by an expert; 
a friendly hint; spec. *an advice concerning 
betting or a Stock-Exchange speculation in- 
tended to benefit the recipient ’ ; also, a hint 
as to points thought likely to come up in an ex- 
amination ; hence transf. a * wrinkle , * dodge ’. 

Phr. The xtmight t. % orig. a t. coining direct from 
the owner or trainer of a norse ; now often, a direct 
hint on any subject. To miss one's t. % to fail in one'a 
aim or object. 

Tip, sbfi 1673. [f. Tip w.2] +L Skittles. 
The knocking over of a pin by another which 
falls or rolls against it -1819. U. x. An act of 
tipping up or tilting, or the fact of being tilted; 
inclination 1849. a. A place or erection where 
wagons or trucks of coal, etc. are tipped and 
their contents discharged into the hold of a 
vessel, or into a cart, etc. b. A wagon or truck 
from which coal, etc. is tipped. 1862. 3. a. The 

mound or mass of rubbish, etc. that is tipped, 
b. A dumping-ground. 1863. 

Tip. _ *567. [Cf. mod.G. tippet* , Sm. 
tippa ; origin obsc.] 1. trans. To 5tnke or hit 
smartly but lightly; to tap noiselessly* b. 
Cricket. To hit (a ball) with the edge of the bat 
so that it glances off. a. intr. To step lightly | 
to trip ; to walk mincingly, or on tiptoe X819. 

z. [He] felt himself suddenly tipped 00 the shoulder 
Thackeray. b. T.-and-run , a form of cricket in 
which the batsman is obliged to run if he touches the 
ball with the bat. 

Tip, v . 2 late ME. [Origin obsc*] L trans. 
x. To overthrow, knock, or cast down, cause 
to fall or tumble ; to overturn, upeet; to throw 
down by effort or accidentally, b. Skittles. 
Applied to various modes of knocking down a 
pin 1679. a. To raise, push, or move into a 
slanting or sloping position; to incline, tilt 
Often with up. 1624. 8* To empty out (a wagon, 
cart, or the ukc, or its contents) by tilting it up f 
to dump X838L 

s. I tipp’d my nag over a broken place in the wall 
1791. a. Pbr. Te t. the scales 1 to turn the scale | also 
fig. 3. A piece of land. . used for the purpose of tip- 
ping rubbish 1910, 

IL intr. x. To fait by overbalancing; to 
tumble or topple over X530, a. To assume a 
slanting or sloping position; to incline, tilt; 
now esp. of a cart, a plank, etc* (usu. with up), 
to tilt up at one end and down at the other 
1666. . 8- Tot.of t also simply to or t. (saw) 
the perch 1 to die. slang at dial. 1700* 

*• Over tips table, candle, and doth and all 189a 
Hence TVpper 4 , a workman engaged in tipping l a 
device for upping. 

Tip, a* late ME. [£Tird.i] tram. To 
fiirnisk with a tip s to pot a tip on. or put some- 
th! ngon at the dp (const, tmlk) ; to form tho 
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tip of, or adorn at the tip. Usu. in pa. 

^Flowers, .white tipped with green 1776. 

Tip, vA 1610. [orig. Rogues 1 Cant ; origin 
obsc.j 1. /runs. (Rogues' Cant, and slang.) To 
give ; to hand, pass ; to let one have ; to pre- 
sent or exhibit the character of: usu. with dat. 
of person. 9. colloq. (orig. slang). To give a 
gratuity to (an inferior), esp. a servant or em- 
ployee of another ; also to a child or schoolboy 
1706. b. absol. To give a tip or tips 1737. 

1. 1 T. me your fin, my heart of oak said Joe 1884. 
Come, t. me a shilling 1884. *• T'wou’d have paid 

The reck'ning clean, and tipp'd the maid 1747. You 
..used to t. me when I was a boy at school Thacker ay. 

Phr. To t. ike (or a) wink , to give (a person) a pri- 
vate signal or warning. 

Tip, z/.6 colloq. 1883. [f. TlPJtM] I .trans. 
To give a * tip t or piece of private information 
about, a. To give a ' tip ' to ; to furnish (a per- 
son) with private information as to the chances 
of some event 1891. 3. intr. To furnish ' tips ’ ; 

to carry on the business of a tipster 1903. 

t. Florio Rubsttino. .has been 'tipped ' by some of 
the papers for this race 1897. 

Tip-, the stem oi Tip v . 2 (or Tip j 3.5), in 
comb., as in t.-cart, - truck , - wagon , etc., ve- 
hicles constructed to tip or tilt for the purpose 
of emptying out the contents ; also L-he&d, the 
top of the slope over which material or rubbish 
is tipped ; -horse, the horse which runs out the 
wagons to the tip-head. 

Tip-cat 1676. [f'TlPSr .9 + CATJ*.lH5.] 
I. A short piece of wood tapering at both ends, 
used in the game described in a. a. A game 
in which the tip-cat (see 1) is struck or ‘ tipped * 
at one end w.th a stick so as to spring up, and 
then knocked to a distance by the same player 
1801. 

fTipe, type. 1530. [Origin obsc.] x. A 
small cupola or dome -1708. a. fig. The sum- 
mit, acme, or highest point (of honour, dignity, 
etc.) -1603. 

Ti p-it, ti-ppit. 1889. [f. phr. to tip (?.] A 
game of chance in which an object hidden in a 
player’s hand is to be detected. 

Tipper 54 (trpsj). 1844. [From name of 
Thomas Tipper (d. 1785). who first brewed it.J 
A kind of ale brewed in Sussex. 

Tippet (ti -pet). MR. [Origin obsc.] 1. 

a. A long narrow slip of cloth or hanging part 
of dress, formerly worn, either attached to and 
forming part of the hood, head-dress, or sleeve, 
or loo*e, as a scarf or the like. Obs. exc. Hist. 

b. A garment, usu. of fur or wool, covering the 
shoulders, or the neck and shoulders ; a cape 
or short cloak 1481. c. Eecl. A band of silk or 
other material worn round the neck, with the 
two ends pendent from the shoulders in front 
1530. d. — Cam ail 1 (rare), late ME. fa. Joe. 

A hangman’s rope: usu. Tyburn t. -1833. 3. An 
organ or formation in animals resembling or 
suggestinga tippet: in birds, dogs, etc. * Ruff 
sb . 3« * 8 1 5- 4 • A ngling. a. A length of twisted 
hair or gut forming part of a fishing-line. Sc. 
b. Part of an artificial fly. 1835. 

1. Phr. \To turn {one's) t., to change one's course or 
behaviour completely 1 in bad sense, to act the turn- 
coat or renegade, b. She had furry articles for win- 
ter wear, as tippets, boas, and mufls Dickens, 
etitrib, and Comb . j t. cuckoo, grouse, names 
for species of these birds having a t. or ruff ; -grebe, 
a species of grebe, of which the skin, with the feathers 
on, is used for tippets. 

Ti-pplng, vbl. sb. 1819. [fi Tip vA + 
-WO *.] The action of Tip v . 1 spec. b. A/us. 
The action of striking the tongue against the 
palate • - Tonouing 1898. 

Tipple (ti*p’l\ sb ,' 1 colloq. or slang. 1581. 

|f. Tipple t/.'l Drink; etp. strong drink. 
Ti-pple, sbA U«S. 1886. [f. Tipple v.*\ - 
Tip sb* a. 

Tipple 1500. [Related toNorw. 

dial, tipla 4 to drip slowly ’, also ' to drink in 
small quantities *, * tipple '.] fi.a. trans. To sell 
(ale or other strong drink) by retail, b. absol. 
or intr. To carry on the trade of a 1 tippler * : to 
sell from the tap. -166a. a. intr . To drink of 
Intoxicating liquor: in earlier use, to drink freely 
or hard ; to booze ; now esp., to indulge habi- 
tually to some excess in taking strong drink 
156a tat trans. To drink (intoxicating liquor), 
esp. to take (drink) constantly in small quanti- 
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ties 1581. c. transf. and poet. To drink, sip. 
intr , and trans. Now rare or Obs. 1648. +3. 

trans. To intoxicate, make drunk -1648. 

a. I wondered to see how the ladies did t. Pkfys. 
c. Fishes that L in the deep Know no such liberty 
Lovelace. 3. Opium, ..which tipples, intoxicates 
and duls them Pueciias. 

Tl-pple, vA dial. 1847. [frequent, of Tip 
vA] 1. intr. To tumble or topple over. a. 
t ran *. To throw, pitch 1887. Hence Ti'ppler >, 
a tipping contrivance ; a tumbler pigeon 1831. 
Tippler 8 (ti'pUj). late ME. [In form and 
sense agent-n. from Tipple vj, but known 150 
years earlier. ] f 1 . A tapster ; a tavern-keeper 
-164a. a. One who tipples ; a habitual drinker 
of intoxicating liquor (implying some excess, 
but usu, short of positive drunkenness) 1580. 
Ti ppling-house. Obs. exc. Hist. 1547. 
f. tippling, vbl. sb. f. Tipple vA + House sb. 1 
A house where intoxicating liquor is sold and 
drunk ; an ale-house, a tavern. 

Tippy (ti-pi), a. 189a. [f. Tip sbA + -Y 1 .] 
Of tea: Containing a large proportion of the 
* tips * or leaf-buds of the shoot. 

Tipsify (ti-psifai), v. 1830. [f. Tipsy a. + 
-FY J trans. To make tipsy; to intoxicate. 
Tipstaff (ti’pjstof). PI. -staffs (-stafs), or 
-staves (strivz). 1*541. [contr. of tipped or tipi 
staff . J ti. A staff with a tip or cap of metal, 
carried as a badge by certain officials -1695. 

a. An official carrying a tipped staff; spec. a. A 
sheriff's officer, bailiff, constable; b. A court 
crier or usher, arch. 1570. 

Tipster (u-pstaj). 186a. [f. Tip sb A 

-stkk.] A man who makes a business of furnish- 
ing 1 tips ’ or confidential information as to the 
probable chances of an event on which betting 
depends, esp. in horse-racing. b. transf. One 
who furnishes 'tips ’ in general 1884. 

Tipsy (ti-psi), a. 1577. [app. f. Tip vX\ 
Affected with liquor so as to be unable to walk 
or stand steadily ; partly intoxicated : often 
cupkem . for: Intoxicated, drunk. b. transf. 
Characterized or accompanied by intoxication ; 
arising from or causing tipsiness 1634. c .Jig. 
Unsteady as if from drink; inclined to tip or 
tilt 1754. 

The not of the tipsie Bachanals Shake. b. Tiprie 
dance, and Jollity Milt. c. He was t. poor man 
with his joy Richardson. Hence Tl'paily adv. 
Ti-psiness. 

Ti-psy-cake. 1806. A cake saturated with 
wine or spirit, stuck with almonds, and served 
with custard. 

Ti-p-tHted, a. 187a. [f. Tip sbA + pa. 

pple. of Tilt v . 1 II.] Having the tip ‘ tilted', 
l.e. turned tip. 

Her slender note T. like the petal of a flower Ten- 
nyson . 

Tiptoe, tip-toe (ti*p,tJ<i), sb. adv., a. late 
ME. ( f. Tip sb. 1 + Toe sb.] 1. pi. The tips of 
the toes, b .Jig . : usu. with ref. to expectation or 
eagerness (iormerly to pretension or haughti- 
ness) 1579. a. sing. The tips of the toes col- 
lectively ; almost always in phr. on or upon tip* 
toe 1440. 

1. To ko soft and faire on his tippetoes 1573. b. 
All stood on the tiptoes of expectation Fuller. a. 
Standing on tiptoe, [be] looked into one of the win. 
dows 183^. Jig. Your eyes should sparkle joy, Your 
botome nse on t, at this news Marston. 

B. adv. Short for on or a-tiptoe 159a, 
locond day Stands tipto on the mtsiie Mounts! nes 

tops Shake. 

C. adj. Standing or walking, or characterized 
by standing or walking, on tiptoe 2744. b. 
transf. and fig. in various senses : e. g. strain- 
ing upwards, ambitious ; eagerly expectant ; 
tripping dancing ; silent, stealthy 1503. 

b. How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-grey hood 
Kkatx 

Ti'ptoe, v. 1661. [C prec.] I. intr. To 
raise oneself or stand on tiptoe, a. To go or 
walk on tiptoe ; to step or trip lightly 1748. 

Tip-top, sb., a., adv. colloq. 170a. [f. 
Tip sbA + Top.J A. sb. 1 . The very top ; the 
highest point or part a .Jig. a. Highest pitch 
or degree ; extreme height ; acme 170a. tb. 
sing, and pi. People of the highest quality or 
rank (collectively) ; ' swells ' -1849. 

a b. We go here to the beet houses, the tiptops, 1 
tell you Thackeray. 

B. adj. Situated at the very top ; very highest ; 
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almost always^. first-rate, superlatively good| 
of persons, belonging to the highest rank or 
class 1733. 

A t. price 1895. The t. nobility Thackeray. 

C. adv. In the highest degree, superlatively* 
extremely well 1888. 

IjTipuU (ti-ptoli). pi, tlpulaa (-H). 175a. 
[L. tippula water-spider, water-bug.] Ent . A 
genus of dipterous insects, typical of the family 
Tipulidte or crane-flies. Hence Ti'pulary a. 
belonging or allied to the genus T. or family 
Tipulidte. 

Ti‘p-up, sb. and a. 1848. [f. phr. tip up 5 

Tip t/. a ] A. sb. A name for the Amer. sand- 
piper. B. adj. Constructed to tip or tilt up, as 
a receptacle, for the purpose of emptying out its 
contents, a seat (in a theatre, etc.) when not 
occupied 1884. 

Tirade (ti-, toir^-d). 1801, [a. F., ad. It. 
tirata volley, etc., f. pa. pple. of tirare to draw, 
shoot ; see -ade. ] 1. A volley of words ; a long 

and vehement speech on some subject ; a de- 
clamation ; a protracted harangue, esp. of 
denunciation, abuse, or invective, a. spec . A 
passage or section of verse, of varying length, 
treating of a single theme or idea 1878. 

t. The King . . had . . to impose silence on the tirades 
which were delivered from the University pulpit 
Grekk. 

II Tirailleur (Ura’For). 1796. [F., f. tiraiU 
ler to shoot in independent firing, f. tirer to 
draw, shoot.] One of a body of skirmishers em- 
ployed in the wars of the French Revolution 
(1792) ; a skirmisher, a sharp-shooter; a soldier 
(usu. of infantry ) trained for independent action. 
Tire (taisj), sb. 1 ME. [aphet. f. atir At- 
tire sb. J tx. Apparatus, equipment, accoutre- 
ment -1705. a. Dress, apparel, raiment, arch . 
ME. 3. spec. A woman s head-dress ; occas. 
perh. confused with Tiar, tiara, arch, late ME, 
4. A pinafore or apron to protect the dress ; 
also written tier. U.S. 1846. 

X. Per. ill. ii. 22. a. You in Grecian tires are painted 
new Shaks. 3. And on her head she wore a tyre of 
gold Spenmkr. 

<*t t rib. and Comb. {Obs. or mrch.) : t. -glass, a toilet- 
glass -room, a dressing-room, tiring-room. 

Tire (tai»j), sb. 2 See also Tyre. 1485. 
fprob. the same word as prec.] ti. collect, 
sing. The curved pieces of iron plate, called 
strakes or streaks, placed end to end or over- 
topping. with which cart and carriage wheels 
were formerly shod -1827. a. A rim of metal 
encompassing the wheel of a vehicle, consisting 
of a hoop of Iron or steel 178a. b. An endless 
cushion of rubber, solid, hollow, or tubular, 
fitted (usu. in combination with an inner tube 
filled with compiessed air) on the rim of a bi- 
cycle, tricycle, motor-car, etc., wheel. In this 
sens* now usu. spelt tyre in Great Britain, tire 
in America. 1877. 

a. b. Rubber tires, in place of iron ones, appeared 
in <868. 1910. 

tTire, sb .» 1575. [ad. F. tir, f. tirer to 

draw, shoot.] The simultaneous discharge of 
a battery of ordnance: a volley or broadside 
-1687. 

In posture to displode thir second L Of Thunder 
Milt. 

Tire (taiu), vA [OE. tiorian , t/orian , Not 
known in cogn .langs. ; origin and history unkn.] 
L intr. ti. To fail, cease (as a supply, etc.) ; to 
give out -ME. a. To become weak or ex- 
hausted from exertion ; to become fatigued OE. 
8. To have one’s appreciation, power of atten- 
tion, or patience exhausted by excess ; to be- 
come or be weary or sick of, to ' have enough ’ 
of 1500. 

a A merry heart gees all the day, Your sad tyres 
In a Mile-a Shake. % Unwearied himself, he tu(N 
posed bis readers could never C Golds mu 
IL trans, 1. To wear down or exhaust the 
strength of by exertion ; to fatigue, weaxy. Also 
absol. OE. a. To weary or exhaust the patience, 
interest, or appreciation of (a person, etc.) by 
long continuance, sameness, or want of interest ; 
to satiate, make sick of something; to bore. 
Also absol. X500. b. jig. To exhaust (another's 
patience, bounty, efforts, etc.) | fto wear out, 
spend (time) 1589. 


s. The same work tires, Vat different works relieve 
Berkeley, e. I hope I nave not died poor Lordship 


a (P«)- an (lewd). t>( cert), f (Fr. chef). 0 (ever), el (7,^1), $ (Fr. can de tie)* 1 (sit), f (Psychs). 9 (what), q (gat). 
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with my long tale Golosh, b. Till tiring all his Arts, 
he turns agen To his true Shape Drydbn. 

Phr. To /. out, t. to death, to lire to utter exhaustion 
fcolloq.). To t. down, to exhaust (a hunted animal) 
bypersistent pursuit. 

Tire (Ui«i), v . 2 arch . ME. [a. F. tirer : — 
Com. Rom. *t trare to dravt, etc . ; origin obsc.] 
tL intr, and trans. To draw, pull, tug -1580. 
n. Falconry, intr. Of a hawk : To pull or tear 
with the beak at a tough morsel given to it that 
it may exercise itself in this way ; also, to tear 
flesh in feeding, as a bird of prey. arch, or 
Obs. ME. +b. fig. To prey upon -1634. c. 
To exercise onesrlf upon Shaks. 

b. The grief that tires upon thine inward soul 1594* 
C. Ttmon 111. vi. 4. 

Tire (tai*j), ME. [Aphetic f. Attire 
t/. 1 ] 1. trans. fa. To attire, clothe duly, dress, 

adorn -1706. b. To dress (the hair or head), 
esp. with a tire or head-dress, arch. 1539. a. 
To plaster or decorate (a building). Now dial. 
late ME. 

1, b. I ecabel. .starched her face, and tired her heed 
Bibi.b (Great) a Kings ix. 30. 

Tire (ui»x), vA 1891. [f. Tire r£. 2 ] trans. 
To furnish with a tire or tires. 

Tired (t3i<*jd) # ppl. a. late ME. [£ Tire 

v. 1 + -ed i. Fatigued, wearied ; also, sick or 
weary of, impatient with (something) ; slang, 
habitually disinclined to exertion, incorrigibly 
lazy. n.transf.nndfig. Exhausted, worked out, 
used up 1548. Ilence Ti red-ly a*lv., -ness. 

1. T. Tint, usu. associated with Weary Willie, both 
being taken as symbolical names of men who are dis- 
inclined to work. To make (a person) t. (U.S. slang), 
to annoy and bore 1896. 

Tireless (Uie*jles'),<i. 1591. [f. Tire v \ + 
-LESS.] Untiring, indefatigable. Hence Ti*re- 
less-ly adv., -nesa. 

•fTireling (taW-ilii]), sb. (a.) 1590. [app. f. 
Tire v . 1 + -ling ; cf. hireling.] A tired person 
or animal ; only attrib. or as adj. -1613. 

Tiresome (ui«*js£m), a. 1500. [f. Tire 

w. 1 + -SOME.] x. Having the property of tiring 
by continuance, sameness, or lack of interest ; 
wearisome, tedious, b. loosely. Troublesome, 
disagreeable, unpleasant ; annoying, vexatious. 
colloq . 1798. Ta. Causing physical fatigue. 
(Nowmerged in x.) -1728. 

1. It is slow, t. work i8s 4. b. A t. fidgety schoolboy 
aa a travelling companion 1898. Hence Tiresome- 
ly adv., -nesa. 

Ti-re-womian. 1615. ff. Tire sb . 1 + 
Woman.] A woman who assists at a lady’s 
toilet ; a lady's maid (arch.) : falso, a dress- 
maker, costumier. 

To Mrs. Groliers, the Queen's t., for a pair of locks 
for my wife Paws. 

Tiring (tais-rii]), vbl. sb. 155a. [f. Tire 

v . 9 + -ING*.] The action of Tire r. s ; also 
concr. attire, apparel, head-dress (arch.). 

Comb, i t.-houae - next* -woman, a lady’s maid 
(Obt. or arch.). 

Tiring-irons (tai* a riq,ai:Mng), sb.pl. 1601. 
Also +tarr(y )jng.. [Tire v. x , Tarry v.\ A 
ring-puzzle. 

Tiling-room (Ul»Tiq,ri3m). 1633. [f. prec. 
4 Room.] A dressing-room (arch.) ; spec, the 
dressing-room of a theatre. 

Tiro, tyro (Ui»To). PI. -oes, -os (-oz). 

1611. [a. L. tiro , pi. tirones (in med.L. often 

spelt tyro , tyrones) a young soldier, a recruit, 
a beginner. Commonly spelt tyro.] A begin- 
ner or learner in anything ; one who is learning 
or who has mastered the rudiments only of any 
branch of knowledge ; a novice. 

The management of tiroes of eighteen Is difficult 
Cnwrxa. 

II Tirocinium (tair»i'ni£m). Also (less cor- 
rectly) tyro-. 1651. [L., first military service 
on campaign, young troops, f. Tiro + -cinium.] 
a. First experience of or training in anything ; 
apprenticeship, pupilage, novitiate ; hence, in- 
experience, rawness. b- concr. A band of 
novices or recruits. 

Tlronian (Uir*»*niin), a. x8a8. [ad. L. 
Tironianus, in notse Tironianse Tlronian 
notes.] Of or pertaining to Tiro, the freedman 
of Cicero: T. notes, a system of shorthand in 
use in ancient Rome, said to have been invented 
or introduced by Tiro. 

TimuUrra (trr&,H*rfl). t6is. [Echoic.] 

A representation of the note of the skylark, or 
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of a similar sound uttered as an exclam, of 
delight or gaiety, or as a refrain. 

The Larke, that tirra-Lyra chauats Shaks. 

Tirrit (ti-rit). rare. 1597. [|>erh. illiterate 
for terror. ] A fit of fear or temper ; an * upset 
|| Tirshatha (tirfa )>&). late ME. [Heb., 

a. OPers. tarsata his reverence.] The title of 
an ancient Persian viceroy or prefect 1 applied 
in O.T. to Nehemiali. 

'Tis (tiz), spheric abbrev. of it is, now poet . 
or arch. exc, in 't isn't. 

llTishri Cti-Jr i), Tisri (ti-zrO. 1833. (ad. 
late Heb. tishrf, f. Aramaic shPrd to begin.] 
The fiist month of the Jewish civil year, or the 
seventh of the ecclesiastical, corresponding to 
parts of September and October. 

Tislc, -ical, obs. and dial, ff Phthisic, -al. 
Tissue (tijw, ti*siu), sb. late ME. [a. OF. 
tissu, from pa. pple. of obs. F. tit re, OF. tis- 
tre : — L. texere to weave.] 1. a. A rich kind ot 
cloth, often interwoven with gold and silver. 
Obs. exc. Hist. b. Now applied to various rich 
or fine stuffs of delicate or gauzy texture 1730. 
ta. A band or girdle of rich stuff-1603. 3- Any 

woven stuff or fabric 1565. 4 .fig. Something 

likened toa woven fabric; a ‘fabric’, ‘network’, 

‘ web ’ (of things abstract, usu. of a bad kind, as 
absurdities, lies, etc.). Also the structure or 
contextureof such a ‘fabric’. 1711. 5. //«?/. The 
substance, structure, or texture of which an 
animal or plant body, or any part or organ of 
it, is composed; esp. any one of the various 
structures, each consisting of an aggregation of 
similar cells or modifications of cells, which 
mnke up the organism 1831. 6. Short for Tis- 
sue-paper 1780. 7. Photogr. Paper made in 

strips coated with a film of gelatine containing 
a pigment, used in carbon printing 1873. 

x. The quene. .clothed in a riche inantell of t. Graf- 
ton. 3. 1 hey . . weave with bloody hands the t. of thy 
line Gkay. 4. Tho t. of misrepresentations. .woven 
round us 1820. 5. The chief forms of t. in the higher 

animals are the epithelial (incl. glandular ), connec- 
tive (incL cartilaginous and osseous), muscular, and 
nervous tissues. In the higher plants there are three 
systems of tissues, the epidermal, fundamental, and 
jibro-vascular. N.E.D. 

Tissue, v. Now rare. 1483. [f. prec.] 

trans . To make into a tissue, to weave ; spec. 
to weave with gold or silver threads, to work or 
form in tissue ; to adorn or cover with tissue. 

The Charriot was covered with cloth of Gold tis- 
sued upon Blew Bacon. 

Tissued (ti-J'sd, W">\ud'), fpl.a. 1584. [f. 
F. tissu, pa. pple. (see Tissue sb.) + -ED.1 
Woven, spec, woven with gold or silver thread 
(cf. F. or tissu). 

Ti'gsue-paper. 1777. A very thin soft 
gauze-like unsized paper, used for wrapping 
delicate articles, for covering illustrations in 
books, as copying-paper, etc. 

Tit, sbfi 1556. [Goes w. Tit®.] I. In 
phr. tit for tat. One blow or stroke in return 
for another; retaliation, a. dial. Ahghtstioke 
or tip; a slap 1808. 

Tit, sb .2 1548. [app. of onomatopoeic 
origin, as a terra for a small animal or object.] 
I. 1. A small horse ; later often applied in de- 
preciation or meiosis to any horse ; a nag. Now 
rare. tb .fig. of a person, etc. -1734; *• A 

girl or young woman. Usu. in depreciation: a 
hussy, a minx. (Now low slang.) 1599. II. 
Used in comb, in the names of various small 
birds as Titlark, Titmouse, Tomtit, etc. 
Used alone, as a shortened form of Titmouse, 
applied to : a. any bird of the genus Parus, and, 
more widely, any member of the family Paridw, 

b. with qualification, to certain birds of other 
families, as the Bearded t. 1706. 

attrib. and Comb . : L-babbter, one of several spe. 
cies of hill tits, esp. Trichostoma rostratum \ -pipit, 
the Titlark or meadow pipit, Anthus pratensts\ 
•warbler, a bird of the sub-family Parrnm. 

Tit, sb . 5 dial, and vulgar . [OK. tilt.] ■» 
Teat. 

Tit, v. Now dial. 1589. [Goes with Tit 
sb . 1 trans. and intr. To strike or tap lightly. 
Titan (tain&n). late ME. [a. L,, name of 
the elder brother of Kronos ; also in poetry, the 
Sun-god; a. Gr. Tirhr, in pi. Ttravis.] *• 
Used (chiefly in poetrv) as a name for the 
Sun-god, the grandson of Titan, or for the sun 
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personified. a. a. Gr. Myth. In sing. The 
ancestor of the Titans, the elder brother of 
Kronos. In pi. a family of grants, the children 
of Uranus (Heaven) and Gaea (Earth), who con- 
tended for the sovereignty of heaven, and were 
overthrown by Zeus 1667. b. trans f and alius. 
x8a8. c. Applied descriptively to machines of 
great si/e and power ; e. g. a dredger, crane, 
etc. 1876. 3. Astron. Name of the sixth and 

largest of Saturn’s eight satellites 1868. 4. 

attrib. or as adj. ; iransf titanic, gigantic 1697. 

x. Let T. rise as early as he dare Siiaks. a. a. T. 
Heav'ns first born With his enormous brood Milt. 
b. Weary T., Atlas, who held up the world on his 
shoulders; fig. a state or empire that has heavy re- 
sponsibilities: The weary T. need not complain too 
much 1903. 4. The T. ol>clisk of the Matterhorn Tyn- 
dall. So Tit&ne’sque a. colossal, gigantic. Ti*» 
taness, a female l.| a giantess. Tita’nlan a. 
Titanic. 

Titanate (toWdnJiO. 1839. [f. Titanic 
a. 2 4 -ate 4 .] Chem . A salt of titanic acid. 
Titanic (taitsemik), «.* 1656. [ad. Gr. 

TiTavucfa, f. Tirares ; sec Titan and -ic.] +1. 
Of or pertaining to the sun (rare) -i65fC a. 
PertAiningto, resembling, or characteristic of the 
Titans of mythology ; gigantic, colossal ; also, 
of the nature or character of the Titans 1709. 

a. The figure of Napoleon was L Carlyle. So 
tTita*nicai a. (in sense a). 

Tita*nic, a 2 1826. [f. Titantttm+ -ic b.] 
Of, pertaining to, or derived fiom titanium; 
in Chem. applied to compounds in which titan- 
ium has its higher valency as /. oxide (t. acid), 
a white tasteless powder, TiOj. In Min., t. 
iron-ore « ILMEN ITK ; t. schorl = Rutile. 
Titaniferous ftait&nWeras), a. 1828. [f. 

T itanium 4 -IFEROUS.] Containing or yielding 
titanium. 

Titanism (tai-tfimz’m). 1867. [a. F. 

titanisme ; see Titan and -ISM.] The cha- 
racter of a Titan, a. Revolt against the order 
of the universe, b. T itanic force or power. 

Titanite(toi*taneit). 1858. [ad. G . titanit, 
f. Titanium 4 -it -itf. *.J Min. A metal 
composed chiefly of calcium titano-silicate, 
CaO.TiOj.SiOj ; also called sphene. 

Titanium (tait/i-nium). 1796. ff. Gr. T«- 
rai'tr the Titans + -ium.] Chem. One of the 
rare m< tals, never found free in nature, but ob- 
tainable as an iton-grey powder with a metal- 


lic lustre. It belongs to the same grou 
zirconium, cerium, and thorium. Syml 1 
atomic weight 48.1. 
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Titano-I, a. Gr. titofo-, comb, form of 
Tit^f Titan, as in Titauo-machy (-machy], 
the warfare of the Titans. ||Tita;no-, ti tano|- 
theTium (mod.L. f. Gr. Orjplor beast], also 
anglicized ti tanotherre, an extinct genus of un- 
gulates from the Tt-i tiary formation, resembling 
gigantic rhinoceroses. 

Titano- 2 (tartfino), comb, farm of Tita- 
nium (and Titanite), used in the names of 
chemical and mineral compounds, as t. -cyanide, 

- ferrite , - fluorite , - silicate . 

TitanouB (tai tinas), a. 1866. [f. Tita- 
nium + -ous.] Chem . Containing titanium, 
spec, in its lower valency, as t. oxide, sesqui- 
oxide of titanium, Ti s O s ; contrasted with Ti- 
tanic a. 2 

Tit-bit (ti*t,bi*t), tid-bit (trd,bi*t). 1640. 
[In 17th c. tyd bit , tid-bit, peril, f. dial, tid adj. 
4 Bit sb . 5 ; later mainly tit-bit .] A small and 
delicate or appetizing piece of food ; a tooth- 
some morsel, b .fig. ; spec, a brief and isolated 
interesting item of news or information ; hence 
in pi. , name of a periodical consisting of such 
items 1708. 

Tithable (ui-ffftbT) a. 1440. [f. Tithe®. 
+ -able. J i. Of produce : Subject to the pay- 
ment of tithes. a. Liable to pay tithes (rare) 
1733. 

T ithe (tsitf), a. and sb. [Early M E. tiy(e)je, 
later ME. tjie, tyje : — OE. teogopa, tioja 
Tenth.j A. adj. Tenth. 

One good woman in ten Madam.. Weed finde no 
fault with the t. woman Shaks. 

B, sb. Absolute use of the adj. x. The tenth 
part of the annual produce of agriculture, etc., 
being a due or payment (orig. In kind) for the 
support of the priesthood, religious establish- 


a f (Fr, u P- Mailer), (Fr. d.ne). » (cwrl). c (6») (time). /(*) (rtin). f (Fr. fatre). 6 (far, f«n, «crth). 
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merits, etc. ; spec, applied to that ordained by 
the Mosaic law, and to that introduced in 
conformity therewith in England and other 
Christian lands ME. b. chiefly in pl„ including 
the various amounts thus due or received ME. 
a. Any levy, tax, or tribute of one tenth 1600. 
8. A tenth part (of anything) ; now chiefly hyper- 
bolical : a very small part 1494. 

t. Half the cultivated land of Great Britain is 
unaffected by t. 1845. Great i. % the chief predial 
tithes, as corn, hay, wood, and fruit. Mixed t . : (partly 
personal, partly predial). Perianal t. of the pro* 
duce of labour or occupation. Predial i . : see Predial 

a. Rectorial t., tithes pertaining to the rector of the 
parish, the great tithes. Small such predial tithes 
as are not great tithes, together with the personal and 
mixed tithes. Vicarial tithes pertaining to the vicar 
of the parish ; the small tithes, a. The admirals took t. 
on every ship and cargo seized at sea 1871. 3. 1 can- 
not tell you a t. of what he said 1879. 

attnb. and Comb. 1 t.-barn, a barn for holding the 
parson’s t.-com ; -man, a collector of tithes (now only 
Hist.) 1 -pig, a pig due or taken as 1. 1 -proctor, an 
agent employed to collect a parson's tithes, or one 
who farmed the t. 

Tithe (taiff), o. [OE. leoro]>ian 9 etc., £ 
teogopa , tlopa Tithe A.] gen . To take the tenth 
of, to decimate, x. tram. To grant or pay one 
tenth of (one's goods, earnings, etc.), esp. to 
the support of the church ,* to pay tithes on, 
fa. intr . To pay tithe; to pay the tenth, esp, 
to the church -1606. 3. tram. To impose the 

payment of a tenth upon (a person, etc.) ; to 
exact tithe from, late ME. b. To exact or col- 
lect one tenth from (goods or produce) by way 
of tithe ; to take tithe of (goods) 1591. +4. a. 

tram . To take every tenth thing or person from 
(the whole number) ; to take one tenth (of the 
whole) ; to divide into tenths -1641. tb. spec. 
To reduce (a multitude) to one tenth of its 
numbers by keeping only every tenth man alive 
(always with ret. to the sacking of Canterbury 
by the Daies in xoit) -1670. ^ 

s. To t. mint ( and anise ) and cummin (Matt. xxiu. 
93), to b« conspicuously scrupulous in minutue while 
neglecting important matters of duty, 4> b. The 
multitude are tith'd, and every tenth only spar'd 
Milt. 

Tither (tal-foi). late ME. [f. Tithe ®.+ 
-eh *.] a. One who pays tithes. Now rare. 

b. An exactor or receiver of tithes ; also, a sup- 
porter of the system of ecclesiastical tithes 1591. 

Tithing (tarffiq). [OE. Ucpung, £ tiopa 
Titiik sb. or tiopian Tithe v . ; see -ing 1 , >.] 
x. » Tithe sb. x. fa. A tenth part of any- 
thing -1609. 3. A company orig. of ten house- 

holders in the system of Frankpledge; now 
only as a rural division (orig. regarded as one 
tenth of a hundred) to which this system gave 
its name OE. 

Tithingrnan 1 (tarCinmaen). OE. [f. prec. 
+ Man sb . ) a. Anciently, The chief man of a 
tithing, a lieadborough ; in later use, a parish 
peace-officer, or petty constable. Now Hist. 
b. In Maryland and New England : A former 
elective officer of a township, whose functions 
were derived from those of the English tithing- 
xnan ; in particular lie was charged with the 
prevention of disorderly conduct, and, in New 
England in later times, chiefly with enforcing 
the observance of the Sabbath and of order 
during divine service. Now Hist. 1638. 
Ti*thing-man *. 1625. [f. tithing vbl. sb., 
f. Tithe v.] A collector of tithes; a tithe- 
proctor. 

Titian (ti-pin). 1824. [The name Titian , 
Fr. and Eng. for Tiziano Vecellio, Venetian 
painter (died 1576).] With capital T t A picture 
by Titian. Also attrib . or adj. denoting a 
* bright golden auburn * colour of the hair 
favoured by Titian in his pictures ; also more 
loosely as an appreciative word for * red \ 
Hence Titia nic a. of or belonging to T. 
Xltiane'Bquo a. in the stye of T. 

Titillate (ti'til^t), v. 1620. [f. L. titillate 
titillare to tickle.] i. trams. — Tickle v, 3. 
a. m Tickle v. a. Also absol. 1837* 

z. Not to t, hi* palate but to keep up his 
for hospitality Macaulay. 

Titiilation (titilri*Jan). late ME. Tad. L. 
tilillationem ; see prec.] x. Excitation or 
stimulation of the mind or senses ; esp. pleasing 
excitement, gratification. a. A sensation of 
being tickled ; a tingling, an itching x6ex. ft. 


’ The action of tickling, or touching lightly so 
as to tickle X623. +4. trams/, A means of titil- 

lating -16x0. 

s* Thrills and titillationf from games of hazard 
T. Hardy. 3. Laughter provok’d by T n grows an 
excessive Pain Shaftesb. 

Titivate, tittivate (titivrit), v. colloq. 
1 80c. [In early examples tidi- or tiddivate, 
peril, f. Tidy, alter cultivate .] trams. To make 
small alterations or additions to one's toilet, 
etc. so as to add to one's attractions ; to make 
smart or spruce; to put the finishing touches 
to. Also with off, up. Also intr. for refi. Hence 
Titl-, tlttiva*tion. 

Titlark (tit.liik), 1668. [£ Tit sb.* + 
Lark jiM] A bird of the genus Anthus or 
some allied genus, resembling a lark ; a pipit ; 
esp . in England, the meadow pipit, A.pratemsis ; 
in U.S., A. ludovicianus (American t.). 

Title (toi't'l), sb. TME. a. OF., ad. L. titulus 
superscription, title. J + x . An inscription placed 
on or over an object, giving its name or describ- 
ing it ; a legend -1645. a. The descriptive 
heading of each section or subdivision of a 
book (now only in law-books) ; the formal head- 
ing of a legal document ME. 8- The name of 
a book, poem, or other (written) composition ; 
an inscription at the beginning of a book, de- 
scribing or indicating its subject, contents, or 
nature, and us a. giving also the name of the 
author, compiler, or editor, and of the publisher, 
and the place and date of publication ; also — 
Title-rage. Also, the designation of a pic- 
ture or statue. ME. b. Bookbinding. The label 
or panel on the back of a book giving a brief 
title (binder's t.) 1891. 4. A descriptive or dis- 

tinctive appellation ; a name, denomination, 
style, late ME. 5. An appellation attaching to 
an individual or family in virtue of rank, func- 
tion, office, or attainment, or the possession of 
or association with certain lands, etc. ; esp . an 
appellation of honour pertaining to a person of 
high rank; also transf. (colloq.) a person of 
title 1590. 6. That which justifies or substan- 

tiates a claim ; a ground of right ; hence, an 
alleged or recognized right. Const, with inf, 
or to, in , or of the thing claimed. ME. 7. spec. 
Law. Legal right to the possession of property 
(esp. real property) ; the evidence of such right ; 
title-deeds, late ME. tb. An assertion of right ; 
a claim -1701. 8. Bccl. A certificate of present- 

ment to a benefice, or a guarantee of support, 
required (in ordinary ca^es) by the bishop from 
a candidate for ordination, late ME. g. Eecl. 
Each of the principal or parish churches in 
Rome, the incumbents of which are cardinal 
priests; a cardinal church 1460. so. Assaying, 
etc. The expression in carats of the degree of 
purity of gold ( * F. litre) 1873. 

1. An aulier..with this L tber by: Vnto the Lorde 
Cover dale Isa . xix. 19. 3. The fifth L of the fifth 

book De Magistris 1581. 5. From the death of this 
young Earle of Warwicke this t. lay asleepe 16x0. A 
gay young Gentleman, who has lately succeeded to a 
T. and an Estate Stsrib. If you retain any Curate, 
to whom you did not give a T. for Orders 179a. 

attrib. and Comb . ; t.-part, -idle, the part in a play, 
etc., from which the t. of the piece is taken ; -sheet, the 
first sheet of a book, one page of which bears the t. 

Title (tai't’l),®. ME. [f. prec.] I. +1. irons. 
To write, set down, or arrange under titles or 
headings ; to make a list of ; to set down In 
writing -1552. a. To furnish with a (specified) 
title ; also, to inscribe the title on (a book or 
the like); to write the headings to or In (a 
manuscript book or account), late ME. +3. 
To dedicate Jb y name) ; to assign, ascribe 
-1584, +4. To inscribe as a title, attach as a 

label -1642. 

a. In the Order of the Day these questions now ap- 
pear numbered and titled 1894. a. By the intrapping 
autarky of great names titl'd to false opinions Milt. 

IL To designate by a certain name, indication 
of relationship, character, office, etc. ; to term 
style, name, call 1590, b. To endow or dignify 
with a title of rank ; to speak of by a title of 
dignity 1746. 

That Sober Race of Men, whose lives Religious 
titl'd them the Sons of God Milt. 

Titled (tott’ld ^tppl.o. 1746. [f. pnec.+ 
-BO *.] Having or furnished With a title, esp, 
a title of rank. ; 

A younger scion of a t finally 1909. 

Title-deed (tai-t*l,d/d). 1768. A deed or 


TITTLE 

document containing or constituting evidi 
of ownership; (Most comntdn in pQ 

Titleiefls ftsi' t v l|lte), a. late ME. [f. Title 
sb. + -LESS.} Having no title« destitute of a 
title ; untitled. 

Ti‘t!e-pagc. 1613. The page at (or near) 
the beginning of a book which bears the title. 

The wold '■ ell t., there 's no contents Youmo. 

Titler (taitlai). 1594. [app. £ Title sb. 
+-er *.] fi. One who claims or asserts a legal 
title-x634. a. Trade name for a truncated cone 
of refined sugar 1858. 

Titling (ti’tliq). ME. [£ Titx^.8 4-lino,] 
+x. A small si se of stockfish -1858, a. a. The 
hedge-sparrow. Now only Sc. and a. deal. 
b. m Titlark, c. - Titmouse (rare) 2549. 

a. He had frequently . . watched young cuckoos 
while being led by titlings (A ntkue prateneis) x88e. 

Titmouse (tinmans). PI. titmice (-mais). 
[ME. titmose, i. Tit sb,* + moss (OE. mdse) 
titmouse. In the x6tha -mose, was interpreted 
as mouse.] x. A bird of the genus Pams or 
family Paridu, comprising numerous species 
of small active birds. (Now commonly shorten- 
ed to tit.) a. With qualification, denoting 
various species of Farms or of the family Paridn 
1609. a- Ag. A small, petty, or insignificant 
person or thing 1596. 

a. Blue L P. cmrmeusx coa l t., P. ator\ created 
t.. Pants (Lophcphanes) crietatus , or any species of 
the subgenua Lophcphanes ; great t., P. major , also 
called Ox-eye I long-tailed t., Atredmla caudata\ 
marsh t., P. palustris. 

Titrate (ti"trfit) v v. 1870. [f. F. Hirer, f. 
litre title, qualification, fineness of alloyed gold 
or silver, etc.; see -ATE 8 .] Ckem. trams . To 
ascertain the amount of a constituent in (a 
mixture, or (less usu.) a compound) by volu- 
metric analysis ; i. e. by adding to a solution 
thereof of known proportion, a suitable reagent 
of known strength, until a point is reached at 
which reaction occurs or ceases. So Titrated 
ppl. «.UF. titrf) of a solution, having a known 
strength, and thus being suitable for use in 
titration. 

Titration (titrfjan). 1864. [f. prec.; see 
-ATioN.] The action or process of titrating ; 
volumetric analysis. 

||Titre, titer (tf-toi). 1839. [a. F. ; see 

Titrate.] The fineness of gold or silver; 
Chem. the strength of a solution as determined 
by titration. 

Titrimetry (titrimftrlV 1891. (f. F. litre \ 
see Titrate v. and -mktry. ] Chem. — Titra- 
tion. 

Titter (ti-tai), sb. 1728. [f. next] The act 
of tittering : a stifled laugh, a giggle* 

A continual t, among the young ladies Mm D’A» 

BLAY. 

Titter (titcj), vA 1619. [app. echoic.] 
intr. To laugh in a suppressed or covert way 
(often as a result of nervousness, or in oflecta* 
lion or ridicule) ; to giggle, b. trams. To utter 
or say with suppressed laughter 1787. 

Upon which Mre. Nickleby tittered, and Sir MitV 
berry laughed, Snd Pyke ana Pluck roared Dickens. 

Titter (ti'tai), vA Now dial. [Late MIL 
titer, — ON. titra to shake, shiver OTeut. 
*titr 6 jan. Cf. Teeter.] i. intr. To move 
unsteadily, totter, reel, sway to and fra 9 * To 
see-saw 1825. 

Titter- totter ftWa^tptw), sb, (ado.) Now 
dial . 153a [Reduplication from stem of prec. 
or Totter vA A. sb. ~ See-saw. B, ada 
Totteringly ; fig, hesitatingly, wsveringly 172 5. 
Hence Ti'tter-to’tter v . intr. to see-saw. 

Tittle (tit'll sb. [Late ME, tilth ~il $ orig. 
the same word as Title.] 1. A small stroke 
or point in writing or printing, a. orig. tr. L. 
apex, applied to any minute point or part of a 
letter, also to the mark over a long vowel, as 4, 
later to a line indicating an abbreviation, etc. 
By extension, any stroke or tick with a pen. b. 
The dot over the letter i ; a punctuation marie ; 
a diacritic point over a letter ; any Hebrew or 
Arabic vowel-point or accent; also, a pip op 
dice 2538. o.figp The smallest or a very small 
pert of something \ a minute amount. Often 
in phr. jot or t.; see Jot sb , 1 late ME. 

a« . 1 owe much more to Ms father's memory than 
ever I can pay a t. of Seen; Fhz. To a U with 
minute exactness, to a T» 


se (man). a(pme). au(l#wd). w(c**t). f(Fr.chef)* n(ev#r). si # (Fr. can de vie); 4(«tt)* i (Piydw)* 9 (whet). 
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Tittle (trt’l), v. Now dial, or colloq. late 
ME, [app. onomatopoeic.] intr, and trans. 
To speak in a whisper or in a low voice, to 
whisper ; also, to tell or utter by way of tattle 
or gossip. 

Tittlebat (tHlbet). Also -bade. t8so. 
A variant of Stickleback, of childish origin. 
Tittle-tattle (tifl,t**t’l), sb. 1509. [A 
reduplicated compound of Tattle sb.) 1. 
Talk, chatter, prattle ; esp. petty gossip, fa* 
A habitual tattler, one given up to gossip ; esp. 
a woman so addicted -1710. a* attrio . or as 
adj Characterized by or addicted to tattling ; 
gosslpihg 1719. 

1 Bath is as t. a town as Lynn MmbD'Akblay. So 
IT ttle-ta-tUe v. intr. to chatter, talk idly 1 to gossip. 
Ti*ttle*ta*ttling vbL sb. and pjL a. 

Ttttup (tit£p), sb. Chiefly dial. 1703. 
Tapp, echoic, from the sound of the horse’s 
feet.] 1 . A horse's canter ; a hand-gallop ; also, 
a curvet a* An impudent or forward woman 
or girl ; a hussy, minx 176a. 

Tittup (tittfp), v. 1785. [Goes with prec.] 
intr. To walk or go with an up-and-down 
movement ; to walk In an affected manner ; to 
mince or prance in one’s gait ; of a horse or 
other animal, to canter, gallop easily ; also, to 

E ranee ; hence of a rider, or one driving a ve- 
icle, b. Naut. slang . To toss for drinks. 
Tittupy (ti*t£pi \ a. colloq. 1798. [L Tit- 
tup sb. or v. +-V. l j Apt to tittup or tip up; 
unsteady, shaky. 

Ti-tty. 1746. A dial, and nursery dim. of 
Teat, the breast, esp. the mother's breast 
Titubancy (titirfbinsi). rare. 1800. [ad. 
rare late L. tuubantia , f. titubare toTrruB ate.] 
The condition of being titubant ; unsteadiness, 
tipsiness. {This and allied words all more or 
less affected.) 

Titubant (ti*titf bint), a. rare. 1704. [ad. 
L titubantem ; see prec.] Staggering, reeling, 
unsteady; tramf. and Jig. stammering; tipsy; 
hesitating, wavering. 

Titubate (tilitfb^t), V. rare. 1575. [f. 

L. titubat-, titubare .] 1. intr. To stagger, reel, 

totter, stumble ; to rock, roll. a. Jig. To sum- 
mer 1633. 

Titubation (tltl 4 fa#*Jan). rare. 1641. [ad. 
L. titubatione *».] The action of titubating ; 
staggering, reeling, tottering ; unsteadiness m 
gait or carriage, epee, in Path. \fig. faltering, 
perplexity, embarrassment. 

Titular (tHirfULi), a. and sb. 1591. [ad. 
L* * t it u laris, t titulus Title ; see -ah >.] A. 
adj. i. That exists or is such only in title or 
name, as diet from real or actual ; nominal, 
so-styled 1611. a. Of, pertaining to, consisting 
of, or denoted by e title of dignity; also, having 
a title of rank, titled ; bearing, or conferring, 
the appropriate title 16x1. 3. Of or pertaining 

to a UUe or name ; of the nature of or constitu- 
ting a title. T. character, title-c 61 e. 1656. 4. 

From whom or which a title or name is taken ; 
epee, noting the parish churches of Rome from 
which the titles of the cardinals are derived ; 
hence transf. of a cardinal 1664. 

t* Her mother the t. queen of Naples and Jerusalem 
H. Walyolk T. bishop, in R. C. Ch., a bishop deriv. 
inf his title from an ancient see lost (esp. by Mohamme- 
dan conquest) 10 the control of the Roman pontificate. 

B. sb* i. One who holds a title to an office, 
benefice, or possession, irrespective of the func- 
tions, duties, or rights attaching to it ; spec, a 
cleric who bears a title whether he performs the 
duties or not ; esp. short for t. bishop 1600. b. 
transf. One who has a title or appellation of 
some kind 1824. a. A titled person 1757. 
Hence Tttala’rtty {rare), the quality or state of 
being L, or merely b Titnlarly adv. in respect 
of title, name, or style; esp. in name only, 
nominally. 

Titulary (ti-tidfllri), a. {sb.) Now rare. 
1603. [£. L. titulm Title 4- -art *.] — prec.. 
In various senses. *» 


Tltolo (ti*ti«l), v. 1569. [f. L. titnlare 
tp Title.] Occasional vsr. of Title v., esp. 
inpa. pple. or ppl. adj. THalM. 
tTttyro-tu (ti-tir#,***). 1603, [The first 
f#d words of Virgil's first eclogue.] One of an 
association of well-to-do roughs who Infested 
t ondo n sweets In she 17th c. 


Tivor (ti*voj] f sb, dial. 179a. [mod., app. 
repr. OE. Major , glossing ' minium ’ (red lead).] 
A red colouring matter, used esp. for marking 
sheep. Hence Ti’ver v. dial, trans . to mark 
or colour with t. 

Tivy (ti*vi), ini. and v. rare . 1669. [See 
Tantivy.] - Tantivy ini. and v. x. 

|| Tiza (tf*zAV 1865. [a. Quichua (Peruvian) 
t isa to card wool; from its fibrous appearance.] 
Min. Ulexite or hayesine. 

Tizzy (ti*ri). slang. 1804. [Origin obsc.] 
A sixpenny-piece. 

||T|beai8 (tmrsis). X577. [a. Gr. rntjai r a 
cutdng.] Gram . and Rhet. The separation of 
the elements of a compound word by the inter- 
position of another word or words. 

T.N.T. (tPjen,tf ). « Trinitrotoluene, 
-toluol. 

To (t*2, tu, tu, tii, 1 9 ) t prep , , eon)., adv. [OE. 
tb OTeut. *td adv,, beside which OTeut. had 
*ti . i pre-Teut. *do , *de (OS1. and OIr. do, Lith. 
da - prefix, Gr. -fle, L. suffix).] A. prep. I. Ex- 

pressing a spatial or local relation, x . Express- 
ing motion directed towards and reaching. (The 
opposite of From.) b. In fig. expressions of 
motion ; the following sb. denoting ( a ) a state 
or condition attained, or ( b ) a thing or person 
reached by some action figured as movement 
OE. c. Elliptical uses, (a) with ellipsis of go or 
other verb of motion, esp. in commands, or 
larch.) after an auxiliary verb, late ME. ( 6 ) - 
Gone to ; in going to, on the way to. (Chiefly 
dial . ) 1451. (c) after a sb. implying or suggest- 
ing motion : -> That goes, or takes one, or causes 
one to go, to OE. a. Expressing direction : 
I n the direction of, towards OE. b. In express- 
ing the position of something lying in a specified 
direction OE. c. In fig. expressions of direc- 
tion (inclination, tendency, etc.). Also fig. from 
b, in phr. to the bad, to the good ( ■= on the wrong, 
or right, side of the account), to the fore ; in to 
the contrary with both senses (a and a b). ME. 
3. Indicating the limit of a movement or exten- 
sion in space: As far as (to) OE. b. After ex- 
ressions of distance, indicating the remote 
mit OR 4. Expressing simple position : At, 
in (a place, also Jig. a condition, etc.). Now 
only dial, and U.S. colloq . OE. 5. Expressing 
the relation of contact or the like. a. Into (or 
in) contact with ; on, against OE. b. By, be- 
side. Also fig. or with additional implication, as 
in to ones face, teeth, etc. = in presence and 
defiance of. OE. 

1. When the poore man might fume out a cow, or 
two., to the commons 1583. D. When he came to the 
crown Laud. To reclaim a lost child to virtue Goldsm. 
C.(«) To youre tentes, O Israel I Bi sue (Great) 1 Kings 
xii. 16. (b) For now the sonne is to his rest 1500. 

(c) The path of duty was the way to glory Tennyson. 
x. As pilot, .That to a stedfast starre nis course hath 
bent Spxnskil, b. Cannon to rieht of them, Cannon 
to left of them Tennyson. 3. Wet to the skin 1873. 

6 a. Applying plenty of yellow soap to the towel 
ickens. C. Phr. To hand: see Hand * 4 . 

IL Expressing a relation in time. 1. Indicat- 
ing a final limit in time, or the end of a period : 
Till, until ; often correl. to from OE. b. (So 
long) before (a defiuite future time) ; esp . in 
stating the time of day : (so many minutes) be- 
fore (an hour). Opp. to past. OE. c. from , . 
to, with repeated sb. of time, denoting regular 
recurrence ; as from day to day, etc. OE. a. 
Indicating the precise time at which something 
is to be done, or at which one is to arrive : At 
and not after ( in appointed time), precisely or 
punctually at or on 17*2. 

1. The business hours . . were from ten to si x Dickens. 
b. U wks exactly a quarter to four o'clock 1843. We 
shall be late, .it's. .ten to bow 185s. a Unable to 
pay their hearth money to the day Macaulay. 

HL Expressing the relation of purpose, des- 
tination, result, effect, resulting condition or 
status, x. Indicating aim, purpose, intention, 
or design: For; for the purpose of; with the 
view or end of; in order to. (Now often repl. 
by for.) OE. b. spec , Towards or for the mak- 
ing of ; as a contributory element or constituent' 
of 1450. a. Indicating destination, or an ap- 
pointed or expected end or event ME. 8* In- 
dicating result, effect, or consequence : So as 
to produce, cause, or result in OE. 4. Indicat- 
ing a state or condition resulting from some pro- 
cess : So as to become OS. b. Indicating re- 


sulting position, status, or capacity: For, as, 
by way of, in the capacity of. 06s. or arch, exc 
in certain phrases, as to take to wife, to call to 
witness, etc. OE. 5. a. Indicating the object of 
inclination, desire, or need : For. Also (after 
tj> drink, etc.), as an expression of desire for 
(one’s health, success, etc.). ME. b. Indicat- 
ing the object of a right or claim MEL 

X. He was bred up to Joynery 1683. We were out . . 
to breakfast 1838. The captain .. came to our rescue 
1843. b. Whole gardens of roses go to one drop of 
the attar 1890. That V mil there is to it (colloq. phr., 
orfe. U.S.), there is no more to add or to do. a Bora 
to bitter Fate Dxydkn. He was. .sentenced to trans- 
portation 1887. 3. To his.. astonishment 1800. 4. 

Forester, .took the flowers., and pulled them to pieces 
i8oa. b. Who had Canace to wife? Milt. 5. a. 
Instead of marrying Torfrida . . I have more mind to 
her niece Kingsley., b. This lease. .is a document 
of title to land 1890. 

IV. Followed by a word or phrase expressing 
a limit in extent, amount, or degree, x. Indicat- 
ing a limit orpointaltained in degree or amount, 
or in division or analysis : As far as ; to the 
point of; down to (an ultimate element or 
item), as in phr. to a hair, to the last man, to a 
man (including every man, without exception) , 
within (a limit of variation or error), as to an 
inch, to a day OE. b. Indicating the final point 
or second limit of a series, or of the extent of a 
variable quantity or quality ; correl, to from 1699. 
a. Indicating the full extent, degree, or amount! 
So as to reach, complete, or constitute OE. b. 
So far or so much as to cause ME. c. Before a 
sb. expressing the amount, extent, space, etc. 
to which something is restricted 15x8. 

>. He was generally punctual to a minute 1779. b. 
Every style from early Norman to late perpendicular 
1B91. a. Phr, To a certainty . to a degree, to {that, 
etc.) extent, to a fault , to the full, etc. b. The 
schoolroom was hot to suffocation 1890. C. To cut 
down the widow's ahsoiute interest to a life estate 
1885. 

V. Indicating addition, attachment, accom- 
paniment, appurtenance, possession. x. Ia 
addition to, besides, with OE. b. To the ac- 
companiment of ; as an accompaniment to 1561. 

a. After words denoting attachment or ad- 
herence; hence, occas. -> Attached, fastened, or 
joined toOE. 3. After belong and similar verbs; 
also after be with the sense of belong \ also after 
a sb., in the sense * appertaining or belonging 
to ' ; sometimes — * of * or the possessive case 
of the sb. OE. 

x. Ha can't have cream to his tea Ruskin. b. Pha 
To ride to hounds \ nee Hound sb . 1 a. x. Sincerely 
attached to the Established Church Macaulay. 3. 
Clerk to an attorney De Fox Without clothing to 
hit back, or shoes to his feet 1840. 

VI. Expressing relation to a standard or to a 
stated terra or point. I. Expressing com- 
parison: In comparison with, as com pared with 
OE. a. a. Connecting the names of two things 
com [jared or opposed to each other in respect 
of amount or value: Against, as against 1530 

b. Connecting two expressions of number or 

quantity which correspond to eacii other, or of 
which one constitutes the amount or value of 
the other : In ; making up. ( To the — in every.) 
OE. te* Introducing an expression denoting 
price or cost : For, at. Ohs. (exc. as coinciding 
with b). -186a. 3. Expressing agreement or 

adaptation : In accordance with, according to, 
after, by OE. 4. After words expressing com- 
parison, proportion, correspondence, agreement 
or disagreement, and the like M E. g. Express- 
ing relation: In respect of, concerning, about, 
of, as to. Now only in special collocations. ME. 
6 . Expressing relative position ; esp, Geom . 1570. 

s. The men are noodles to her 1863. a. a* Their 
enemies., wer foure to one Hall. d. He.. made vs 
pay.. one shilling to the pound Shaks. Thirteen to 
the dozen 1B01. 3. Temple is not a mart to our taste 

Macaulay. They were to all appearances distinct 
hills 1885. To my knowledge, qualifying a positive 
statement * 'as I actually know b qualifying a nega» 
five statement « ‘as far as 1 know • 4. I can find* 
out no rime to Ladie but babie, an innocent rime 
Shaks. 5. What will Doris say to it? 1884. Asking 
questions intended to show the untrustworthy charac- 
ter of a witness, or . /orees-examtntng to credit * 1890. 
6. Unable to see bow they be to each other 1848. 

VH. Expressing relations in which the sense 
of direction tends to blend with that of the 
dative. x. After words denoting application, 
attention, or the like, indicating the object of 
this. Also {arch, or rhet.) with ellipsis of gv^ 
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betake oneself, etc. (in imper., or after an 
auxiliary). ME. a. Expressing impact er at- 
tack: At, against, upon ME. b. After words 
denoting opposition or hostility : Against ; to- 
wards {of> j. or arch,), late ME. g. Indicating 
the object of speech, address, or the like OE. 
b. In honour of ; for the worship of ; in saluta- 
tion of and expression of good wishes for (as to 
drink to), late ME. 4. Expressing response or 
the like (of a voluntary agent) ; e.g. reply {to a 
statement, question, etc.) obedience {to a com- 
mand, etc.) ME. b. Expressing reaction or re- 
sponsive action (of an involuntary or inanimate 
agent), post. 168a. 5. Expressing exposure (of 

a thing to some physical agent), rare. 1460. 

1. I'll to my own Art Walton Come, lads. all 
hands to work I 1843. a. His father's unmerciful use 
of the whip to him 188a. 3. Hail to ihee, blithe Spirit 1 
Shkllky. b. An autcr, in which was writun, 'lo the 
vnknowun God Wyclif Acts xvii. 33. Drink to me, 
only with thine eyes B. Ionson. 4. Disobedience lo his 
orders 1766. b. Little waves, .sparkling to the moon, 
beams Scott. 5. I hat tower of strength Which stood 
four-square to all the winds that blew Tennyson. 

VIII. Supplying the place of the dative in 
various other languages and in the earlier stages 
of English itself. 1. Introducing the recipient 
of anything given, or the person or thing upon 
whom or which an event acts or operates ME. 
a. For ; for the use or benefit of ; for (some 
one) to deal with (esp. after leave vb.) ; at the 
disposal of ME. b. Indicating the person or 
thing towards which an action, feeling, etc., is 
directed ; esp. as the object of conduct, be- 
haviour, or demeanour OE. 3. Used in the 
syntactical constr. of many intr. verbs, as yield, 
trust, allude , etc. (Sec the verbs themselves.) 
ME. b. After, testify, witness , confess, swear, 
etc.: In support of; in assertion or acknowledge- 
ment of 1630. 4. In the syntactical const, of 

many trans. verbs, introducing the indirect or 
dative object. (See the verbs themselves.) ME. 
5. Expressing the relation of an adj. (or derived 
adv. orsb.) to a sb. denoting a person or thing 
to which its application is directed or limited 
OE. b. After pa. pples. of verbs of perception 
(now only with known, unknown ; nearly » 
by) ME. 

t. Having a Son bom to him Addison. Pbr. To be 
(something) to, to be (something) in the eyes, view, ap- 
prehension, or opinion of r also, to be of importance or 
concern to. What is that to you f How does that 
concern you T a. The rest is left to the imagination 
Drydkn. Phr. To oneself {os pred.), to or at. one's 
own disposal, free from the approaches or action of 
others 2 I’ll first aasay To get the Persian kingdom to 
myself Marlowe. b. Bacchus is a friend to Love 
1758. Phr. To you, an elliptical formula of courtesy, 
m 1 my service to you '. 3. b. That is a fact to which 
I can speak 1776. 4. We fought them and put them 

to the run Pepys. 5. This .is new to me 1777. True 
to nature 1843. Comte., lays himself specially open to 
attack 1886. Alive to the value of his wares 1887. 

B. To before an infinitive (or gerund). I. 
with infinitive in advb. relation. * Indicating 
purpose or intention . x. a. Dependent on a 
vb., to with inf. ■■ m order to OE. b. Dependent 
on an adj. ; indicating the purpose or function 
to which the adj. refers OE. c. Dependent on 
a sb, ; the inf. expressing the use or function of 
that which is denoted by the sb. OE. {b) After 
time , room, etc.: equivalent to for with gerund, 
or = at or in which (one) can or should . . ME. 
a. In absol. or independent construction, usu. 
introductory or parenthetic M E. 

1. I gave a soldier five dollars to carry them news 
De Foe. Fools, who caine to scoff, icmained to pray 
Goi.dsm. C. A light to lighten the gentyls Tindale 
Luke ii 33. {b) The time to learn is when you're 

young 1887. a. But to return to our Subject Addison. 

* * Indicating objectivity. 3. Dependent on 
various verbs cnieAy trans., pass., or red. : in- 
dicating an action, etc. to which that of the 
principal verb is in some way directed. (See 
also the verbs themselves.) OE. b. In obsolete, 
arch., or dial, uses; now replaced by various 
prepositions with the gerund, or by other con- 
structions 1 525. 4. Dependent on various adjs. 

(also pples. and adjectival or predicative 
phrases): usu. indicating the application of the 
adj., etc. OE. b. With inf. passive, arch. 146a 

f ;. Dependent on various abstract sbs. : usu. 
ndicaiing object or application; also (aftei 
favour , honour, pleasure , etc.) indicating an 
action which is the substance or form of that 
which is denoted by the sb., i. e. in which it con- 


sists ; often replaceable by of with gerund 
OE. 

3. I strive to be concise >746. b. Abstaining to 
write to her G. Meredith. 4. Careless their merits 
or their faults to scan Goldsm. At liberty to enforce 
her claims 1838. b. The fittest to be chosen Evelyn 
5. I had the Honour to be a Member of it Swift. As 
though in act to spring 184a. Going to 1 see Go v. V. 
* ** Indicating appointment or destination. 

0 . Indicating destiny, or (expected or actual) 
event or outcome, late ME. 

When we two parted. .To sever for years Byron. 

* * * * Indicating result or consequence. 7. Ex- 
pressing result or consequence (potential or 
actual) ; esp. after so or such (now always with 
as before to «* that with finite vb.), or enough 
ME. b. After too, with neg. implication {too, . 
to . . = so . . a r not to, or so . . that . . not . .) ME. 

The man is become as one of us, to know good 8c 
euill Gen . ii. as. b. Too proud to care from whence 1 
came Tennyson. 

*** + * Indicating occasion or condition. 8. In- 
dicating occasion (passing into ground, reason, 
or cause) : » at, in, on, for, of, by, eL\ with 
gerund, or because with finite vb. late ME. p. 
With inf. after an adj. or (predicate) sb., in 
passive sense, the main sb. of the principal 
clause being the implied object of the inf., or 
of a preposition following OE. 10. With inf. 
expressing a fact or supposition which forms 
the ground of the statement in the principal 
clause, or is considered in connexion with it 
ME. +b. With inf. equivalent to a conditional 
clause with indef. subject ( =» if one were to . .) 
-i6tx. 

8. 1 blusht to heare his monstrous dcuices Shake. 
9. A flour, )>at es fayre to sc Ham pole. >0. Thou nrt 
a rustic to call me *o Addison. b. To keepe them 
here, they would but stinke Shaks. 

II. With infinitive in adjectival relation. 1. 
With inf. in adjectival relation to a sb. ; either 
as predicate after the vb. to be, or immediately 
qualifying the sb. a. Expressing intention or 
appointment, and hence simply futurity (thus 
equivalent to a future pple.) OE. b. Expressing 
duty, obligation, or necessity OE. c. Express- 
ing possibility or potential action OE. d. 
Expressing quality or character: — such as 
to. ., such as would., .late ME. 9 . With inf. 
equivalent to a relative clause with indicative ; 

I chiefly after first, last, or the like ; as the first 
to come ** 4 the first in coming ', 4 the first who 
comes or came * 1535. 

x. a. The best is yet to be Browning. This house 
to let or for sale (mod.) b. Unprofitable questions are 
to be avoided 1560. They had no time to lose 1794. 
What, then, are you to do? 1887. C. *1 here was no 
man to saye hym naye 1533. Not a sound was to be 
heard 1818. The gates are mine to open, As the gates 
are mine to close Kipling. d. A sight to gladden 
Heav'n 1 Thomson, a. Not an eye that sees you, but 
is a Physician to comment on your Malady Shake. 

IIL With infinitive in substantival relation. 
Equivalent to a noun or gerund ; to being ult. 
reduced to a mere 4 sign * of the inf. without 
any meaning of its own. 1. a. with inf. as 
subj., or as obj. with complement, introduced 
by it or an impersonal vb. OE. b. with inf. as 
direct subj. or predicate, or in apposition with 
a sb. or pron., or after than ME. 3. with inf. 
as direct obj. of a trans. vb. OE. b. rarely as 
object of another preposition, instead of the 
vbl. sb. or gerund 1485. 

x. a. God hath pronounc't it death to taste that 
Tree Milt. b. Talking is not always to converse 
Cowries. s. I love not to be idle B. Jons. b. Not 
to affirm Li a very different thing from to deny 1879. 

IV. With infinitive equivalent to a finite vb. 
or clause. 1. With inf. as complement to a sb. 
or pron., forming a compound obj. or sb. phrase, 
corresponding to the ‘ accusative and infinitive ' 
construction in Latin and Greek OE. a. With 
inf. after a dependent interrogative or relative; 
equivalent to a clause with may, should, etc. 
ME. b. In absolute or independent const, 
after an interrogative, forming an elliptical 
question 1713. 3. In absolute or independent 

constr., with subject expressed (in nom.) or 
omitted : in exclams, expressing astonishment, 
indignation, sorrow, or (after O or other inter),) 
longing 1450. 1*4. With inf. immediately fol- 

lowing the subject, in vivid narrative, equivalent 
to a past tense indie. ; almost always with go 
and vbs. of like meaning -1668. 

1. She* will., cause thy tnroate to be cut Cory at. 
b. The Houybnhn ms. .could hardly believe me to be a 


right Yahoo Swift, a. He..wyst not what to do 
Malory, b. But. .how to hinder vexatiou* prosecu- 
tions? J. H. Newman. 3. My owne flesh and blood 
to rebel! Shaks. Oh, to be in England 1 Browning. 
4. I.. away home.. and there to read again and sup 
with Gibson Pepys. 

V. Peculiar constructions. +1. To was for- 
merly often used with the second of two infini- 
tives when the first was without it *1803. a. 
Occasionally an adv. or advb. phr. (formerly 
sometimes an object or predicate) is inserted 
between to and the infinitive, forming the con- 
struction now usu. (but loosely) called 'split 
infinitive ’ ME. 3, Used absol. at the end of 
a clause, with ellipsis of the inf. rare bef. 29th c. ; 
now a frequent colloquialism. ME. 

x. Merry IV. 1 v. iv. 37. s. Milton was too busy to 
much' miss his wife Johnson. This answer scented 
to seriously offend him 1805. 3. 1 kept on.. I had to 

*883. 

fC. To conj. a. To the time that ; till, until 
-1575. b. followed by that -it>a6. 

D. To (t») adv. ti. Exprrssing motion re- 
sulting in arrival: To a place, etc. implied or 
indicated by the context -1450. a. Expressing 
direction : Towards a thing or person implied ; 
after end, head, etc., forming advb. phrases 
1889. b. In conjunction with other advs. of 
direction : Tn one direction (as contrasted with 
the opposite one). Now only in To and fro. 
late ME. 3. Expressing contact: So as to 
come close against something; esp. with vbs. 
forming phrases denoting shutting or closing. 
Now arch, and colloq. ME. 4. Expressing 
attachment, application, or addition ; also 
predic., spec, of a horse : * harnessed to a ve- 
hicle. Now dial, or colloq. late ME. b. In the 
senses ' in addition, besides, also and ‘ in 
excess *, now written Too. 5. Expressing at- 
tention or application ; after vbs. f as fall , go, 
set. tAlso af sol. (with ellipsis of vb. in imper.). 
ME. 6. Used idiomatically with many vbs., 
as bring, come, go, lay, lie, etc. : sec the vbs. 
7. To and again, a. = To and fro A. 1. Obs. 
exc. dial . 1627. +b. For and against a question 

-1666. ■fc. Again and again -1666. 

1. Three young owli wuh their feathers turned wrong 
end to 1889. b- Ant. 4 Cl. 1. iv. 46. 3. She..clapte 

the wyndow to Chaucer. 4. Can Honour set too a 
legge? Shaks. 5. To Achilles, lo Aiax, to Shaks. 
7. c. Sent him to and again to get me 1000 /. Pepys. 

To-, prefix the prep, and adv. To used in 
combination with vbs., sbs., adjs., and advs. in 
the sense of motion, direction, or addition to, 
or as the mark of the infinitive. 

To ; prefix 2 . Obs. exc. in rare arch, or dial. 
use. [OE. to-, ME. to- (//-), substituted for, 
WGer. *tt- : — OTeut. *tis- (OHG. si-, «<r-, sir-, 
ear, G. ter-) «= L. dis-, a particle expressing 
separation, 4 asunder, apart, in pieces’.] 1. 
With separative force: Asunder, apart, to or 
in pieces ; also, away, about, abroad, here and 
Ihcie. 2. Used as a mere intensive : Complete- 
ly, entirely, soundly, greatly, severely, etc. 3. 
Hence all to-, all to, all-to, talto, employed in 
middle and early modern Eng. as an intensive 
to any vb. 


Toad (t£“d), sb. [OE. tddige , of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A tailless amphibian of the genus 
Bufo ; primarily the common European species 
B. vulgaris ; thence extended to many foreign 
species of the genus or of the family fiufonidse. 
b. As a type ol anything hateful or loathsome 
1 S4&. c .fig. and provb. 1649. a. Applied to 
allied animals, as Surinam t. « Pipa ; midwife, 
obstetrical t., the nurse-frog : see Obstetrical 
1757. 8. Applied opprobriously to human beings 
and animals 1568. 4. « Toady sb. a. 1831. 5. 
Cookery. Toad in a hole : meat (nsu. sausage- 
meat) baked in a batter pudding 1787. 

x. The t., ougly and venemoua Shaks. Him there 
they found Squat like a T., close at the eare of Eve 
Milt. Running the natterjack, b. Tr. 4 Cr. 11. 
iii. 170. C. To eat {any one's) toads, to toady. T. 
under a harrow, a aimile for a person under constant 
persecution or oppression. 3. What a miserable poor 
t. is a husband, whose misfortunes not even death cm 
relieve 1 J771. 

Comb . : t.*cbee«e, a poisonous fungus 1 -head, the 
Amer. golden plover {local U.S.)\ -lizard (a) the horn- 
ed t. ; ( o) the labyrinthodon 1 -pipe, any one of various 
species of Eauisetum j -rush, f uncus bufomus 1 
toad’s mouth, the snapdragon, Antirrhinum mm* 
just -snatcher, the reed-bunting ; -spit, -spittle - 
Cuckoo-spit * «. Hence Toad v. trans. to act as a 
toady to | to toady 1 also intr. Toa'dtah a. rare , of 


m (man), a (pass), on (lead), v (cast), g (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), si (4 eye). 9 (Fr. can de vie), i (fit), i (Psyche). £ (what), f (get). 
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the nature of a t. % like a t. Toa'dlet, Toa'dllng, 
a young or little t. 

Toad-eat (tdh d , A), v. rare, 1 766. [Back- 
formation from next.] tram. To flatter, fawn 
upon (a person) ; to toady. Also intr . bo 
Toa'd-eating vbl, sb . and ppl. a. 

Toad-eater (t^*d,r.tsi). 1609. z. One who 
eats toads ; orig. the attendant of a charlatan, 
employed to eat toads (held to be poisonous) 
to enable his master to exhibit his skill in ex- 
pelling poison. 9. fig, A fawning flatterer, 
parasite, sycophant 174a. b. A humble friend 
or dependant ; spec, a female companion or 
attendant, contempt. Now rare, 1744. 

a. Lord Edgcumlie's [place].. is destined to Harry 
Vane, Pulteney's toad-e.iter H. Walpole. 

Toad-fish (h?u*d,fij), i6ta. A name ap- 
plied, from their appearance, to several Ashes ; 
esp. a. A swell-fish, or puffer, spec. Tetrodon tun- 
gidus, b. The sea-devil, fishing frog, angler, or 
wide-gab, Lophius piscatorius . c. American t., 
the oyster-fish, Batrachus tau, of the Atlantic 
coast of U.S.A. 

Toad-flax (tJa^flaeks). 1578. [From the 
flax-like appearance of the foliage.] The Euro- 
pean plant Lirtan a vulgaris', hence extended 
as a generic name to other species of Linar in . 

Toadstone l (tJu*dst^un). 1558. [tr. Gr. 
and L. batrachites , or med.L. bufoniUs 7 \ For- 
merly, any of various stones likened to a toad 
in colour or shape, or supposed to be produced 
by a toad ; often worn as jewels or amulets, or 
set in rings. The most valued kind was fabled 
to be found in the head of the toad ; cf. A. Y.L. 
II. i. 13. 

Toadstone? (tJu’dst<*»n). local. 1784. 
I pei h. corruption of G. todies d gestcin dead rock.] 
A name given by the Derby shiie lead-miners to 
an igneous rock, occurring as irregular sheets 
of contemporaneous lava, interstratified with, 
or in connexion with the metalliferous moun- 
tain limestone. 

Toadstool (Uu'clstMl). late MG. A fungus 
having a round disk-like top and a slender 
stalk, a mushroom, b. Popularly restricted to 
poisonous or inedible fungi, as distinct from 
edible ‘ mushrooms * 1607. 

Toady (b»«-di) ; sb, 18 36. [f. Toad eater 
• f -y ®. A servile dependant or parasite ; «- 
TOADEATbK 2, ab. 

Toady (Ufli’di), a. rare. i6a8. [f. Toad 
sb. + -v *. 1 1 . Toad-like, repulsive, a. Infested 

with toads 1882. 

Toady (u>«*di), v . 1897. [f. Toady j$.] 
1 . tram. To play the toady to ; to flatter or 
attend to with servility from interested motives. 
9. intr. To play the servile dependant ; to pay 
deference froir interested motives 1861. 

Toadyism (t£u-di,iz’ni). 1840. [f. Toady 
sb. + -ism. J The action or behaviour of a para- 
site or sycophant ; mean and interested ser- 
vility. 

To and fro (tiian d fr<rt»*) f phr, ME. [To, 
Fro advs. and preps . ] A. adv . 1. Successively 
to and from some place, etc. ; hence more 
vaguely: In opposite or different directions 
alternately ; from side to side ; backwards and 
forwards; hither and thither; up and down, 
"fa. In places lying in opposite or different 
directions ; here and there -1697. +3. To or 

on opposite sides alternately ; for and against 
a question ; pro and con -logo. 

1. Idle children, wandering to and fro CtABia. 3. 
Thus fcball they be too ana fro, doubtful! and am- 
biguouH in all thir doings Milt. 

B. prep . To and from (a place) ; alternately 
to and from each of (two places) : the latter 
now commonly expressed by between. Now 
rare, 1574. C. sb, (now with hyphens; but pi. 
tosandfros ). 1. Alternating or reciprocating 

movement ; the action of walking or passing to 
and fro 1847. 9. fig. Alternation generally ; 

vacillation 1553. 

x. Watching the to-and-fro of a shuttle 2908, 

D. adf, (usu. with hyphens). Executed, as 
movement, in opposite directions alternately ; 
alternating, reciprocating ; characterized by, or 
characterizing, such movement ; passing to and 
fro 1839. 

The regular to-and-fro motion of the water in its 
estuary Huxley. 

E. as vb, phr, (only in pres. pple. and vbl. sb.) 
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a. intr. To pass to and fro, to go hither and 
thither 1847. b. tram. To lead to and fro 1852. 
a* There were clerks to-ing and fro-ing 187a. 
Toarcian (to.ausiSn), a. (sb.) 1885. [ad. 

F. Toarcien , f. L. Toarcium (F. Thottars), in 
western France.] Geol, Applied to a senes of 
strata corresponding in position to the Upper 
Lias of England, which are extensively de- 
veloped in Central and Southern France. 
Toast (tJust), sb\ !ate ME. [f. Toast 
x. (with a and pi.) A slice or piece of bread 
browned at the fire: often put in wine, water, 
or other beverage. Now rare or Ohs. exc. as 
in b. b. As the type of what is hot or dry. 
late ME. 9. As a substance (without a or//.): 
Bread so browned by fire 1730. 1 * 3 *fig- (usu. 

old /.) One who drinks to excess, a soaker, a 
boon companion ; a brisk old fellow fond of his 
glass, slang . -1709. 

1. b. It keeps this end of the valley as warm as a t. 
Stevenson. a. Ale and t. and ale, t. and ivatrr. 
On t., sei ved up on a slu’e of toast ; fig. to have (a 
person) on t„ to have at one's mercy (slang). 

Comb.x t.-rack, a contrivance for holding toast, 
keeping each piece on edge and separate | -water, 
water in which toasted biead has been steeped, used 
as a drink for invalids, etc. 

Toast, sb% 1674. [A fig. application of 
prec., the name of a lady being supposed to 
flavour a bumper like a spiced toast in the 
drink.] x. A lady who is named as the person 
to whom a company is requested to drink ; 
often one who is the reigning belle of t he season. 
Now only Hist. 9. Any person, male or fe- 
male, whose health is proposed and drunk to; 
also any event, institution, or sentiment, in 
memory or in honour of which a company is 
requested to drink ; also, the call or act of pro- 
posing such a health 1746. 

1. The present beauty,, .a Mrs. Musters, . .the reign- 
ing t. of the season Mme D'Arblay. a. lie then 
gave as a t., 'Success to Scotland, and its worthy 
inhabitants* 1831. 

Comb. 1 t.-m aster, one who at a public dinner or 
the like is appointed to propose or aanounce the toasts. 

Toast (ttfust), late ME. [ad. OF. toster 
to roast or grill : — pop. L. *tostare, f. lost-, tor- 
rere to parch.] x. trans. To burn as the sun 
does, to parch; to heat thoroughly; now spec, 
as in technic.d operations, b. intr. for refi. To 
warm oneself thoroughly 1614- 9. To brown 

(bread, cheese, etc.) by exposure to the heat of 
a fiie. late ME. b. transf. To warm (one's feet 
! or toes) at a fire i860. Hence Toa'sting vbl. 
sb.; toa*8ting-fork, a fork used for toasting 
bread, etc. ; fig. a rapier or sword. 

Toast, vfi 1700. [f. Toast sb. 2] i ,intr. 
To name a person to whose health or in whose 
honour, or a thing or sentiment to the success 
of which or in honour of which, the company 
is requested to drink; to propose or drink a 
toast. Const, to. a. trans. To name when a 
toast is drunk ; to drink in honour of (a person 
or thing) 1700. 

a. Times without number did he t. 'The Liberty of 
the Press ’ 1836. 

Toaster (^•stax). 1582. [f. Toast vA 

+ -ER *.] i. One who toasts anything by the 
fire. 9. A toasting-fork. joc. a rapier or similar 
weapon 1695. b. A kind of cheese, bread, etc., 
that toasts (well or otherwise) 1845. 

Tobacco (l£bse'kf). 1577. Also (orig.) 
ftabaco, ftabacco. [Altered from Sp. tabaco, 
according to Oviedo the native name of the 
tube or pipe through which the Indians inhaled 
the smoke; but according to Las Casas, 1552, 
applied to a tubular roll of leaves used by the 
Indians like a rude cigar. Taken by the Spani- 
ards as the name of the herb or leaf, in which 
sense it passed Into the other European langs.] 
x. The leaves of the tobacco-plant dried and 
variously prepared, forming a narcotic and 
sedative substance widely used for smoking, 
also for chewing, or in the form of Snufr, and 
to a slight extent in medicine 1588. 9. The 

plant whose leaves are so used : Any one of 
various species of Nicotiana (family Solanacese), 
esp. A'. Tabacum , a native of tropical America, 
or N. rust tea (green or wild /.), now widely 
cultivated 1577, b. With defining words, ap- 
plied to plants of other genera, as Indian t., 
(a) Lobelia infiata of N. America, used medici- 
nally ; (b) Indian hemp, Cannabis indica ; 
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mountain t.. Arnica montana ; wild t. ■» In- 
dian t. (a) 1597. 

Comb. , as U-ash x .jar, .smoke : t.-entter. (a ), a person 
employed in cutting t. ; (b) a machine or knife for this 
purpose ; t. heart, Path., a heart functionally dis- 
ordered by excessive use of t., characterized by a rapid 
and irregular pulse: -man, a tobacconist (now rare 
or Obs.) \ -pouch, a pouch fur carr> ing t. for smoking 
or chewing j -stopper, a contrivance (or pressing down 
the t. in the lx>wl oi a pipe while smoking ; -worm, the 
larva of a sphinx-moth, Protoporce Carolina, which 
fet.ds on the leaves of the t.-plant. 

Toba*cco-box. 1599. I. A box for hold- 
ing tobacco, esp. a small flat box to tie carried 
in the pocket. 9. Ixical name for two N. Ararr. 
fishes, from their flattened shape : (a) a species 
of skate or ray, Bata erinacea ; (b) the common 
sunfish, Pomotis gibbosus 1891. 

Tobacconist (ufhaekJmst). 1599. [f. To- 
bacco + -ist, with inserted -«-.] ti. A person 
addicted to the use of tobacco -1757. 9. A 

dealer in, or manufacturer of, tobacco 1657. 

T oba-cco-pipe. 1596. I. A pipe for smok- 
ing tobacco, consisting of a howl in which the 
tobacco is placed and ignited, with a slender 
tube through which the smoke of it is drawn 
into the mouth. 9. U.S. Local name for a 
parasitic plant, also called Indian pipe 1845. 
x. King's [Queens) tobacco-pipe : see Pipe sbA III. 
Comb . : t. clay = Pipe-clay. 

Toba-cco-plant. 1761. - Tobacco 9. 

b. A name for species of Nicotiana 1884. 

Tobe (t/Fub). 1835. [Arab.] A length of 
cotton cloth used as a garment. 

To-be (tiJ,br)t and sb. 1600. [inf. of vb. 
Be. ) That, that which, is to be ; future. 
Tobin ’8 tube. Also Tobin tube. 1884. 
A device for admitting fresh air into a room in 
an upward direction, invented by Martin Tobin 
of I ,eeds in 1873. 

Toboggan (tftygftn). 1829. [Adaptation 
of a Canadian Indian name of a sleigh or 
sledge.] 1. orig., A light sledge consisting of 
a thin strip of wood turned up in front, used 
by the Canadian Indians for transport over 
snow ; now. a similar vehicle, sometimes with 
low runners, used in the sport of coasting (esp. 
down prepared slopes of snow or ice). a. [f. 
next.] The sport of tobogganing 1879. 

Toboggan, v. 1856. [f. prec.] intr. To 
ride on a toboggan or sleigh ; esp. to ' coast ' or 
slide down a snowy (or other) slope on a to- 
boggan. Hence Tobo’gganer, Tobo’gganist. 
fTo-brea-k, v. [OE. tobrecan, f. To- ' l + 
brecan to Bkrak.] x. trans . To break to 
pieces; to shatter, rupture; to break down, 
demolish -1688. 9. intr. To break into pieces ; 

to burst asunder ; to be ruptured, shattered, or 
fractured -1520. 

x. This was it, that all to-brake his heart Bunyan. 
Toby (tJu*bi). 1681. [Familiar form of 
Christian name TobiasA x. The posteriors, 
the buttocks. 9. (With capital T.) A jug or 
mug in the form of a stout old man in a long and 
full skirted coat and a three-cornered hat ( 18th c. 
costume). Also attrib, as T. jug. 1840. 3. 

The name of the trained dog introduced (in 
the first half of the 19th c.) into the Punch and 
Judy show 1840. 

3. T. collar, /rill i a turndown pleated frill like that 
of dog Toby. 

|| Toccata (u>kk&t&). 1794. [It., lit. a 

touching, f. toccare to touch. ] Afus. A composi- 
tion for a keyboard instrument, intended to ex- 
hibit the touch and technique of the pei former, 
and having the air of an improvisation ; in later 
times loosely applied. 

Toe H (tpk fUj). [Telephonist’s letter T + 
H. the initials of Talbot House, Poperinghe, 
founded 1 915 in memory of Gilbert Talbot (killed 
July 1915).] A society for the maintenance of 
comradeship since the war of 19x4-18. 

Tocher Sc. and n. dial. 1485. 

[a. Ir. and OGael. tocharj] The marriage 
portion which a wife brings to her husband; 
dowry, dot. 

II Toco 1 1781, [Native name in 

Guiana. 1 Omith, The typical species of Tou- 
can, Rnamphastos toco, a native of Guiana. 
Toco * (tfu'Jce). slang. Alto toko. 1893. 
[Origin obsc.] Chastisement, corporal punish- 
ment. 


(Ji) (rein), f (Ft. foist). 8 (fir, fern, forth). 
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TOCO- 

Toco- (tfko), comb, form of Gr. rSxot off- 
spring, as in Toco* lo gist, one versed In toco- 
logy ; Tocology, the science of parturition or 
of midwifery, obstetrics. 

Tocsin (rp'ksin). 1586. [a. F*, OF. to- 

fuassen ; ad. Prov. tocasenh, f. iocar to TOUCH + 
mnh ' appel de la cloche * L. signum sign, in 
Uter L. also a bell. ] 1. A signal, esp. an alarm- 

signal, sounded by ringing a bell or bells: used 
orig. and esp. in ref. to France. a. transf. A 
bell used to sound an alarm 1843. 

1 . That... is pealing madly from all steeples Car- 
lylk. a. The great bell of St. Paul's was the L which 
summoned the citizens to arms x868. 

Tod (tpd), sb . l Sc. and n. dial. ME. [Ori 
gin unkn.] 1. A fox. 9 . Jig. A person likened 
to a fox ; a crafty person 1500. +3. ellipt. Fox- 

skin -1564. 

a. Take care of the old L | he means mischief Sn 

VKNSON. 

Tod (tpd), sb* late ME. [app. t ^ ie Mme 
word as mod. EFris. todde bundle, pack, small 
load (of hay, straw, turf, etc.).J x. A weight 
used in the wool trade, usu 38 pounds or a 
•tone, but varying locally. b. A load, either 
generally, or of a definite weight 1479. 9 . A 

bushy mass (esp. of ivy ; also ivy-tod : see Ivy) 
1553 - 

Tod (trd), v. dial. Now rare or Obs. 161 1. 
ff. prec. J iktr . Of (so many) sheep or fleeces : 
To produce a tod of wool ; to i. threes (etc.), to 
produce a tod from every three (etc.) sheep; 
hence, To obtain a tod of wool from a specified 
number of sheep. 

To-day (tdd?» ), adv. and sb. [OE. td dse% 
To prep, A. II. a + DAY.l A. adv. x. On this 
very day, s. transf. At the present time, in the 
present age ; in these times ; nowadays ME. 

1. To day they chas'd the Boar Otway. 

B. sd. x. This day ; also, any day considered 
as present 1535. a. transf. This present time 
or age 1848. 

a. The fad of today Is the orthodoxy of tomorrow 

Toddle (tp-d’l), sb. 1835. [f. next.] 1. An 
act or the action of toddling ; transf a leisurely 
walk, a stroll a. (Also toddlea.) A toddling 
child 1835. 

Toddle (tp-d'l), v. 1600. [orig. todle, Sc. 
and north. Eng. ; origin obsc. ] tntr. To walk or 
run with short unsteady steps, as a child just 
beginning to walk, an aged or invalid person, 
b. Hence, To walk or move with short easy 
steps ; to saunter, strpll; by meiosia, simply 
■ walk, go 1734. 

When bis strength enabled him to t. abroad Thac- 
keray. Hence To'ddlar, one who toddles 1 esp. a 
toddling child. 

Toddy (ty*di). 1609. |ad. Hind. tUgl (with 
cerebral r, approaching Eng. d), f. Hind* tar 
palm-tree : — Skr. t&la palmyra.] x. The sap 
obtained from the incised spatnes of various 
species of palm, esp. Caryota ureas, the wild 
date, the coco-nut, and the palmyra, used as a 
beverage in tropical countries ; also, the intoxl 
eating liquor produced by its fermentation, a, 

A beverage composed of whisky or other 
Spirituous liquor with hot water and sugar 1786, 
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lower extremity of a spindle or screw, as in a 
press t the projection On a lock-bolt or the like, 
against which the key or a cam presses 1677. 
c. The lower extremity of a gun-stock, Tafter, 
organ-pipe, etc. i860, d. The thin end of a 
hammer-head, the peen ; the tip of the * head 
of a poll or hockey club 1873. 

l Big ox great t„ (he thick inner toe j little A, the 
short outer toe. fig. What do you thinke ? You, the 
great T. of this Assembly? Shake. 3. Place thy foot 
on the t. of my boot Scott. 

Phrases (chiefly eolloq. and slang). T. ami heel, (a) 
a style of dancing, in which the toe and heel tap 
rhythmically on the ground; also attrib.; (£) a man- 
ner of walking in which the heel of one foot and the 
toe of the otb’T are always upon the ground together. 
To k/'st the pope's t . : to kiss the golden cross of the 
sandal on the pope's right foot, as a mark of respect : 
the customary salutation of those (excepting sove- 
whom audience 


Comb , : t.-bird^ any of various K. Indian birds, as 
Ploceus bays, which feed on the sap of ^alms; -cat 


» palm-cat a. j -palm, any palm that yiel 
Caryota urens, and the wild dal 


on the sap of 

'm that yields t. ; spec, 
le-tree of India, Phoe- 


nix sylvestris. 

To do, to-do: see Do v. IV, a. 

Tody (t^»*di). 1773. [ad. F. todier, ad. L. 
tod us, name of some small bird.] Ornith . Any 
member or species of the genus Todus or family 
Todidu of small insectivorous birds, resembling 
and allied to the kingfisher; of which four 
species are found in the Greater Antilles. 

Toe (tdo), sb. [OE. td, pi. tdn, ME. td, pL 
tfin, tbs ; — OTeut. n taih(w) 6 n.] 1. Each of the 
five digits of the human foot. a. Each of the 
digits of the foot of a beast or bird, late ME. 
b. The front part of the hoof (or shoe) of a horse 
1566. 3. transf The part of a shoe or stocking 
which covers the toes ; the hood or cap for the 
toe sometimes attached to a stirrup ; a toe- 
piece 1600. 4, A part resembling a toe or the 

tees, in shape or position ; (usu.) the lower ex- 
tremity or projection of anything ; a point, tip; 
often identical with foot . a. gen. 1440. b. The 


reigns) to whom audience ife granted. To step or 
tread on the toes of\ also fig. to give offence to, to 
vex. To turn one's toes up, to die. 

Comb. : t.-ball, the thickened fleshy pad under the 
L ; -cap, a cap of leather coveting the t. of a boot or 
shoe ; -clip, (a) an attachment to a bicycle-pedal in 
which the t. of tbe shoe is placed to prevent the foot 
slipping; ( b ) a tip turned up at the t. of a horse-shoe, 
to keep the shoe in position j -crack Farriery, a 
sand-crack in the front of the hoof; -dancer, one 
who dances on the extreme tips of the tor* ; -hardy, 
a half-round hardy or cold-chisel ; -bold, in Merest- 
ling, a hold in which the t. is seized and the leg forced 
back wards j -nail sb., the nail of a t.| -nail v.« to 
fasten with toed nails: see Toed a; -step blech., 
the socket in which the eud of a spindle wuiks. 

Toe (tfu), V. 1607. [f. prec.] I. Irans. To 
furnish with a toe or toes ; to make or put a new 
toe on (a stocking, etc.). 9. To touch or reach 
with the toes 1833. 3. a. To kick with the toe. 

b. Golf To strike (a ball) with the tip of the 
club. 1865. 4. intr. To move the toe, to tap 

rhythmically with the toe in dancing ; to t . and 
heel {it), to dance x8a8. 5. trans. Carpentry. 

To secure or join together by nails driven 
obliquely: see Toed 2. 1877. 

a. Phr. To t. a or the line, mark, scratch, crack : to 
stand with tbe tips of one's toes exactly touching a 
line ; to stand in a row; hence fig. to present oneself 
in readiness for a race, contest, or undertaking | also, 
to conform to the defined standard or platform of a 
party. 

Toed (t*»d), ///. a. i6ri. [£.ToexA and 
v. + -KD.1 I. Having a toe or toes, as three-t., 
blaek-t. Of astocki ng. Having separatedi visions 
for the toes ; of a clog, or the like. Having a 
(leather) toe-piece. 9. Carpentry. Secured or 
joined by nails driven obliquely ; also of a nail, 
driven obliquely 1877. 

To-fail (t£-f$l). Sc. and n. dial, late ME. 
[f. To prep. + FALL v . or sb.] x. A lean-to ; a 
penthouse; a sbed. 9. Tbe act of falling to; 
t,of the day or night, the close of day 1749. 

Toff(tpf). vulgar. 1851. [peril. perversion 
of Tuft. J One who is stylishly dressed or who 
has a smart appearance ; a swell ; hence, one 
of the well-to-do, a ' nob \ b. Sometimes ap- 
plied in compliment to a person who behaves 
• handsomely • ; a • gent * 1898, 

Toffee, toffy (tg ft). 1835. [Origin obsc.] 
A sweetmeat made from sugar or treacle, butter, 
and sometimes a little flour, boiled together ; 
often mixed with bruised nuts, as almond or 
walnut t. Also, with a and pi . : A piece of 
toffee. 

Not for t. (vulgar ptir.)j not under any circum- 
stances Not to be able to do a thing far t . (slang) ; to 
be incompetent at it 

+Tofo*re, prep., adv., and conf [OK tiforan, 
f. To prep. ■+• foran adv., deriv. of OTeut. *fora 
fore, for.J — Before, in various senses. 

Toft (tpft). [Late OE., a. ON. topt , tuft, 
later toft , tuft . — OTeut. *tumfie)t-, with which 
cf. Gr. 8dv«8ov (:— 1 +dtpfedom) level surface, 
lit. 4 site for building \] z. orig, A homestead, 
the site of a house and its outbuildings ; a house 
site. Often in t. and croft , the whole holding, 
consisting of the homestead and attached piece 
of arable land. a. Apparently including the 
croft, or applied to a field or piece of land larger 
than the site of a house 1440. 3. An eminence, 

knoll, or hillock in a flat region. Now local. 

late me. 

f. I stub a Tour 00 A T. . . 1 A Deop Date bi-neo}* 
Lanol. 

Comb. 1 to ft man, the owner and occupier of a t. 
Tog (Vg), li. ; usu. pL toga* slang or col- 


TOGGLE 

loq. type. [app. a shortening of Togeman(s, 
Togman.] x. Cant, and slang. A coat; any 
outer garment a* pi Clothes, slang and Joe . 
eolloq . 1609, 

a Cong togs (N»ut.), landsmen's clothes. 

To g, v. 1793! [Occurs ehieriy os togged 
(tpgd). prob, orig. from prec.} trans. To clotlie, 
to dress j often with up. Also intr. for refi. 

H Toga (td«'gft). 1600. [L., cloak or 

mantle, f. ablaut-stem of tegere to cover. ] Rom, 
Antiq. The outar garment of a Roman citizen 
in time of peace, consisting of a single piece of 
stuff* long, broad, and flowing, without sleeves 
or armholes, and covering the whole body with 
the exception of the right arm. b. transf. and 
fig. A robe of office; a professional gown, A 
cloak, a ' mantle ’ ; a dress coat 1738. 

T. firmtexta , a toga with a broad purple border 
worn by children, magistrates, persons engaged in 
sacred rites, and later by emperors. T. vtrifis, the 
toga of manhood, assumed hy boys at puberty. Hence 
-- :Ud in a 1. 1 togated. 


[ad. L. toga- 


To'gaed, to ga’d (tpu* g Sd) : els 
Togate (tdn -geit), <a. 1851. 

tus; sec -atr*.] — Togaed. 

Togated (t£n*grit£d), a. 1634. [f.as prec. 
+ -ED.] x. Clad in a toga ; wearing the toga ; 
hence, associated with the idea of peace, peace- 
ful. 9. Of words : Latinized ; stately, majestic 
*868. 

a. Such t. words as 'The multitudinous sea incar- 
nadine ' 1 868. 

+To*ged, a. 1604. [f. as next + -ed * ] Clad 
in a toga, togated ; hence, robed -1862 
+To-geman(s, to*gman. Vagabond? Cant, 
rare. 156 7. [app. f. F. ioge or L. + the 
cant suffix -man[s, as in darkmans night, etc.] 
A cloak or loose coat -1785. 

Together (ttfge-foj), adv. (prep.) [OE. 
tdgxdere , tdgadore, f. To prep. + gsedre : — 
*gaduri, orig. locative or instr. of *gador, - ur , 
OE. geador * together ', whence also gaderian 
to Gather.] i. Into one gathering, company, 
mass, or body. b. Of two persons or tilings 1 
Into companionship, union, proximity, contact, 
or collision OE. 9. In one assembly, company, 
or body ; in one place M E. b. Of two persons or 
things: In each other’s company; in union or 
contact ME. c. In ideal combination ; con- 
sidered collectively 1796. 3. In ref. to a single 

thing, a. With union or combination of parts 
or elements ; into or in a condition of unity ; so 
as to form a connected whole ME. b. After fold, 
roll, etc. : Of different parts (sides, ends, etc.) : 
Into or in contact or junction, so as to form a 
compact body 148a 4. At the same time, at 

once, simultaneously ME. 5. Without inter- 
mission, continuously, consecutively, uninter- 
ruptedly, * running ’, 1 on end (Usu. in ref 
to time.) ME. 6. In concert or co-operation; 
unitedly; conjointly ME. 7. In the way of, 
into, or in mutual action ; with or against each 
other; mutually, reciprocally ME. b. After 
multiply : By or into one another 1709. c. After 
belong'. To one another ; hence, to one or the 
same whole, company, or set 1897. 8. To- 

gether with: Along with ; in combination with, 
in addition Co, or with the addition of ; in com- 
pany or co-operation with ; at the same time as 
1478. 

s. My next care wu to get t. the wreck* of my for- 
tune Goudsm. b. Two flints struck t. yielded fire 
1804. a. b. You and 1 have eaten a great deal of 
cart 1 1645. 3. a. While society holds t. 183a. 5. He 
. . never slept twice t. in the same apartment 184a 6. 
The contract and tbe label t. constituted a written 
warranty 1891, 7, I could perceive .. my wife and 

daughters in close confcrenre t. Golds m. 

fB. prep. Along with, in addition to, with the 
addition of, with (rare) -1657. 

Togger (tp'gsi). slang. 1897. [Perversion 
f Tokmd.J A boat rowing in the Oxford col- 
lege races called * Torpids ' ; pi. the Torpids. 
Toggery (t/»*g?ri). slang or eolloq. 1812. 
ff. Tod sb. + -ery.J 1. Garments ; clothes col- 
lectively. b. esp. Professional or official dress 
x8a6w 9. The trappings of A horse 3877. 
x. h. Long t. m long togs. 

Toggle (ttfpg’l), sb. 1769. [orig. nout. ; 
closely related to Tagglb v. and Tangle.] i. 
Naut. A short pin passing through a loop or 
the eye of a rope, or a link of a chain, or 
through a bolt, to keep it in place, or for the 
attachment of Another line. la. transf a. A 
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TOGUE 

crocs-plece attached to the end of a line or chain 

t g a watch-chain), or fixed in a belt or strap 
attaching a weapon, etc. by a loop or ring ; 
also, a cross-piece put through a loop to effect 
compression by twisting, b. A movable pivoted 
croas-pieoe serving as a barb in a harpoon, c. 
Mech. A toggle-joint. 1873. 

Comb. 1 t.-bolt, a bolt having a hole through the 
head to receive a t. j -harpoon, -iron, a harpoon 
with a pivoted L instead of oarhs t -Joint, a joint con- 
listing of two pieces hinged endwise, operated by ap- 
plying pressure at the elbow. Hence To'ggle v. 
tram, to secure or make fast by means of a t. or 
toggles} to furnish with a t. or toggles. 

Togue (tdugV 1877. [Adaptation of Indian 
name. J The great lake trout {Salvelinus namay- 
cush) of N. America ; also called lunge or longe 
and namaycush . 

fl Tohu-bohu (bThfl,b<Pht2). 1619. [a. Heb. 
thSha wa-bhdhH * emptiness and desolation *, in 
Gen. i. 2, rendered in Bible of x6ix * without 
form and void '. So Fr.] That which is empty 
and formless ; chaos ; utter confusion. 
Tohuitga (tphirqga). 1874. A Maori priest 
or doctor. 

Toll (toil), xA* ME. [a. AF-, dispute, con- 
tention, forensic strife » OF. tooil, toeil bloody 
m61de, trouble, L too* liter Toil t/. 1 ] x. f Ver- 
bal contention, argument; also, battle, strife, 
mttee, turmoil (arch, or merged in a), a. With 
a and pL A struggle, a ' fight' (with difficulties) ; 
hence, a spell of severe labour; a laborious 
task or operation 1576. 3. Without a or fl. 

Severe labour; hard and continuous work or 
exertion which taxes the bodily or mental 
powers XC94. 

s. To toils of battle bred Pori. a. I doo not loue so 
to make a ttn le of a pleasure 1603. 3. The t. of man is 
irksome to Dim, and he earns hit subaistance with 
pain Goldsm. 

Toil (toil), sb .* 1539. [a. OF. teile, toil * : — 
L. tela web ; F. pL tot Us large pieces of cloth 
made into toils, nets, etc.] 1. A net or nets 
act so as to enclose a space into which the 
quarry is driven, or within which the game is 
known to be. In later use usu. pi. *f-a. A trap 
or snare for wild beasts {rare) -1727. 3. fig. or 

in fig. context {sing, and fl.) 1548. 

1. Ho drives into a T. the foaming Boar Cowley. 
The Toile* are already set round a large Lake 1707, 
3. Extol not Riches then, the toyl of Fools Milt. 

Toil (toil), v- 1 ME. [a. AF. toiler to 
strive, dispute « OF. toeil her, tooillier , mod. 
F. touillier to soil, stir up, agitate.] tL x . intr. 
To dispute, argue ; also, to contend in battle ; 
to fight, struggle, -late ME. a. trans. To pull, 
drag, tug about -1440. 1L 1. intr. To struggle 
for some object, or for a living; to labour 
arduously, late ME. b .fig. To struggle men- 
tally 1788. c. intr. With advb. extension : To 
move or advance toilsomely or with struggling 
and labour 1781. a. trams. To bring into some 
condition or position, or to procure, by toil ; t. 
out. to accomplish by toil 1067. 3. To subject 
to toil ; to weary, tire, fatigue, esp. with work. 
arch, and dial. 15x9. 

s. For worldlle wealth, men can t. and moll all the 
week long 1654. c. The women and children weeping, 
famished, and toiling through the mud up to thetr 
knees Macaulay, a. I Toildout ray uncouth passage 
Milt. 3. T. ami, to tire out or exhaust with toil 1 Toe 
army was toiled out with cruoll tempests Holland, 

Toil (toil), v . 2 1590. {£. Toil xA*] tram . 
To trap or enclose in a toll ; to drive (game) 
Intoa toil \fig. to entangle ; dial, to set (a trap). 

D Toile (twal). 1858. [F., linen cloth, can- 
vas ?•-— L. tela web.] A dress material 1 linen 
cloth or a mixture of silk and linen. 

Toiler (toi'Ui). 1549. [f. Toil vA + 

-El *.] One who toils, a hard worker. 

Toilet (torltt). Also ftoilette, toy-. 1540. 
[a. F. toilette , dim. of toile cloth.] +1. A piece 
of stuff used as a wrapper for clothes -x6xi. 
+b. A towel or cloth thrown over the shoulders 
during hairdressing -1687. a. A cloth cover 
for a dressing-table ; now usu. called a t.-*over 
1 68 si- 3. collective. The articles required or 
need ha dressing j the furniture of the toilet- 
table; fa ease containing these x66a. ■f*4. The 
table on which these articles are placed; a 
toilet-tabic -1838. ft. The action or process 
of dieming x68i b. The reoeptkm of visitors 
by a lady during the concluding stages of her 
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toilet; very fashionable in the x8th o. Now 
Hist. 1703. 6, Manner or style of dressing ; 

dress, costume, * get-up ' ; also, a dress or cos- 
tume, a gown x8xx. 7. A dressing-room ; in 
U.S. esf. t a dressing-room furnished with bath- 
ing facilities ; also, a bathroom, a lavatory 1819. 
8. transf from 5. a. Surg. The cleansing of a 
part after on operation 1879. b. The cleaning 
up of a street, a ship, etc. 190X. c. Preparation 
for execution (in Fr. form toilette) 1685. 

5. The long labours of the T. cease Popk^ 6. Lady 
Dudley's black toilette was much admired 1883. 

Como. : t.-case, a dressing-case 1 -cloth, -cover, 
a cloth for the t.-tablej -glass, a looking-glass for 
dressing j -paper, so ft paper prepared for sharing, 
hair-curling, use in lavatories, etc. ; -room, a dress- 
ing-room} in U.S. spec, a lavatory or bath-room 1 
•table, a dressing-table furnished with the utensils 
and materials of the L J -vinegar, aromatic vinegar 
used as an emollient. Hence Toi'leted ffl. a., 
dressed, 'got up’. 

Toilful (toi-lfiH), a. 1596. ff. Toil ri.l] 
x. Characterized by toiling ; labouring ; hard- 
working. 9. Of an action, condition, etc. 1 ■■ 
Toilsome i. 16x4. 

x. The fruitful lawns confess his t. care 1789. a 
Long trauelL tyring*, and loylcfull labours x6ai. 
Hence Toi'lruUy adv. 

Tol'linet, -ette, toilene*tte. 1790. [app. 
f. F. toile linen, after satinet, -ette, etc.J A kind 
of fine woollen cloth ; used formerly for waist- 
coats of grooms, huntsmen, eto. ; see also quoL 
Toilinet, a kind of German quilting } silk and cotton 
warp with woollen weft 1858. 

Toilless (toi*l|l£s), a. 1606. [f. Toil xA 1 
+ -LESS.] Without toil fa. Entailing no toiL 
b. That is or acts without labour or exertioiL 
Toilsome (toi-lstfm), cl 1581. [f. Toil 

jA 1 + -some.] x. Of actions, conditions, etc. : 
Characterized by or involving toil ; laborious, 
tiring, b. Of concrete things: Entailing toil 
1609. a. Of an agent — Toilful i. 1655. ts. 
Caused by toiL Spenser. 

>. What can be toilsom in these pleasant Walkes? 
Milt. b. The t. oar Cowmcr. 3. Toylsom sweat 
Spenser. Hence Tol'lsome-ly adv., -neat. 
Toil-worn (torlwpjn), a. 1751. [f. Toil 
jA 1 + Worn ffl. a.] Worn by toil; showing 
marks of toil. 

Toise (toiz), sb. 1598. [a. F. : — OF. teise 

— It. tesa : — late L. tesa, tensa (sc. braekia) * the 
outstretched arms', taken as a fem. sing.] A 
French lineal measure of 6 Ficnch feet, roughly 

— 1*949 metres, or 6§ English feet. Chiefly in 

military use. So Toiae v. {rare) trans. to 
measure with the eye, to eye from head to foot 
|) Toison d*or (twazofiddr). 1693. [F., — 

fleece of gold.] a. The golden fleece s see 
Golden a. x. b. Her. The figure of this, giving 
name to an order of knighthood (see Fleece 
sb. x b),and afterwards borne by certain families. 

Tokay I (t^k/i*). 1710. [Name of a town 
in Upper Hungary,] A rich sweet wine of aro- 
matic flavour, maefe near Tokay in Hungary. 
(Also T. wine.) t>. T. graft, the variety of grape 
from which this wine is made 1896. 

|| Tokay * 1753. [a. Malay loke.] 

A species of gecko, or lizard of the family 
Geckonidte, app. G. verticillatus , of Burma, 
Siam, and the Malay region. 

Token (tJu-kcfo), xA [OK tdeen, tdm : — 

OTeuL *taiknom, cog a. w. *taih/an, OK tthceam 
Teach ?.] x. Something that serves to indi- 
cate a fact, event, object, feeling, etc. ; a sign, 
a symbol a. A sign or mark indicating some 
quality, or distinguishing one object from 
others ; a characteristic mark OE. * b. A spot 
on the body indicating disease, esp. the plague. 
Now rare or Obs. 1603. ft. Something serving 
as proof of a fact or statement ; an evidence 
OE. 4. la biblical use : An act serving to 
demonstrate divine power or authority. Obs. or 
arch. OK ft. A sign or presage of something 
to come ; an omen, portent, prodigy. Ohs. (exc. 
as Included In 1). OE. 6. A signal given y a 
sign to attract attention or give notice. Now 
rare or Obs. OK 7. A sign arranged or given 
to indicate a person ; a word or material object 
employed to authenticate a person, message, or 
communication ; a mark giving security to those 
who possess it; a password, late ME. 8- Some- 
thing given as an expression of affection, or to 
be kept as a memorial ; a keepsake, late MK 


TOLERANCE 

9. A stamped piece of lead or other metal given 
(orig. alter confession) as a voucher of fitness 
to be admitted to the communion : in recent 
limes used in Scotland in connexion with the 
Presbyterian Communion service, but now 
usually represented by a 'communion card' 
1534- . to. A stamped piece of metal, issued as 
a medium of exchange by a private person or 
company, who engage to take it back at its 
nominal value, giving goods or legal currency 
for it 1598. x 1. Printing. A measure or quan- 
tity of press-work ; a certain number of sheets 
of paper (usu. 250 pulls on a hand-press) passed 
through the press 1683. 

x. Charkmayne. .kyssyd Huon in t. of peace 1533. 
a. The tokens on his helmet tell The Biuce Scott. 3. 
These.. were brought as tokens of peace and amity 
Cook. 4. They also that dwell in the vttermost parts 
are afraid at thytokenx Ps. lxv. 8L to. Buy a tokens 
worth of great pin tie* B. Jons. 

Phrases. By the same t., by this (or that) /., (a) in 
the 15th c. app. : on the same ground ; for the same 
reason ; in the same way; (b) since 1600 ( = F. d tel Us 
enseignes qut\ ' the proof of this being that * ; intro- 
ducing a corroborating circumstance, often weakened 
down to a mere associated fact that helps the memory 
or is recalled to mind by the main fact {arch or dial.). 
More by t., still more, the more so {dial.). 

Comb. ; t, coin, coinage, currency : see Token- 
money ; -payment, payment of small proportion of 
sum due as indication that a debt is not repudiated j 
•Sheet, Printing, the last sheet of each t. (seen), 
turned down to facilitate counting the whole number. 
Token (bJu*ken), v. Now rare. [OE. i&c- 
ntan OTeuL *taikn 6 jan , f. * taiknom TOKEN 

sb.] x. trans. To be a token or sign of; to 
signify, a. To typify, symbolize OE. 

To-ken-mo ney. 1546. a. Heel. The 
payment made or contribution given (by way 
of Easter Offering) by persons on receiving their 
token that they were duly prepared to make 
their Easter communion, b. Private tokens 
issued by a trader or company to serve as a 
fractional currency and temporary medium of 
exchange between trader and customer 1890. 
c. State coinage of money not having the in- 
trinsic value for which it is current, but bearing 
a fixed value relative to gold coin, for which ft 
is exchangeable 1889. 

Toko : sec Toco*. 

8 Tola India. 1614. [Hindi tola 

: — Skr. tula balance, scale, weight, f. tul to 
weigh.] An E. Indian weight, since 1833, in 
the British dominions fixed at 180 grains (the 
weight of the rupee) ; a coin of this weight. 
Tolbooth, toll-booth (tiMbxft, -bfifc, 
w Chiefly Sc. ME. [f. Toll sb.' + 

Booth, lit. the booth, stall, or shed of the tax- 
collector.] tx. A booth, stall, or office at which 
tolls, duties, or customs are collected ; a custom- 
house -1756. a. A town hall or guildhall. 
(Often comprehending senses x and 3.) 1440. 
3- A town prison, a jail. (Formerly usu. con- 
sisting of cells under the town hall.) 1470. 

x. He sei) a man sittynge In a tolbothe, Matheu by 
name Wycliy Matt. u. 9. 

Told (t<Md), ffl. a. ran. ME. [pa. pple. 
of Tell v.] Related, narrated, recounted; 
counted, reckoned ; festeemed Chiefly in 
comb., as oft-t., twice - 1 
Tol de roL 1765. A song refrain. 
Toledo (telTde). 1598. [Name of a city 
in Spain, long famous for its finely tempered 
sword-blades/J Short for T blade or rutord : 
A sword or sword-blade made at Toledo, or of 
the kind made there. 

Tolerable (tp*l£rftbM), a. (adv.) late MK 
fa. F. tolirabU , ad. L. tolerabilis that may be 
borne, that can bear or endure, f. tolerare \ see 
-ABLE.] x . Capable of being borne or endured ; 
supportable ; bearable, a. Such as to be tolera- 
ted, allowed, or countenanced; sufferable, 
allowable. Now rare. 153s. 3. Moderate lo 

degree, quality, or character ; mediocre, pass- 
able ; now esp. moderately good, fairly good or 
agreeable, not bad 1548. 4. as adv. a. Toler- 

ably 1673. b. frtd. In fair health, cotloq. 18x7. 

1. He aid not know how to maintain himself and his 


Family in any t sort 1704. 3. Pound a r. road 1835. 

He had eaten a very t lunch 1868. 4. b. We're L, 

sir, I thank you C. mourn. Hence To*lerabi‘lity, 
To’lerablenosn. To'tnrably ado. 

Tolerance (tp'Uhftns). late MK [a. F. 
tolirmnee, ad. rare L. tolerant ia, l tolerare to 
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TOLERANT 

Tolerate ; see -ance.] ft. The action or 
practice of enduring or sustaining pain or hard- 
ship ; the power or capacity of enduring ; en- 
durance -18x4. b. Pkys. Toe power, constitu- 
tional or acquired, of enduring large doses of 
active drugs, or of resisting the action of poison, 
etc. 1875. a. The action or practice of tolerat- 
ing ; toleration ; the disposition to be patient 
with the opinions or practices of others ; for- 
bearance ; catholicity of spirit 1765. 3. techn . 

a. Coining . The small margin within which 
coins, when minted, are allowed to deviate from 
the standard fineness and weight ; also called 
allowance x868. b. Meek. An allowable amount 
of variation in the dimensions of a machine or 
part 1909. 

x. Diogenes. one terrible frosty Morning) came into 
the Market-place: And stood Naked shaking to show 
his T. Bacon. So To’lerancy (rare), the quality or 
habit of being tolerant. 

Tolerant (tylgr&nt), a. ( sb .) 1780. [a. F. 

toUrant , ad. L. tolerant em , tolerare.) A. adj. 
Disposed or inclined to tolerate or bear with 
something ; practising or favouring toleration 
X784. b. Iransf. Of a thing : Capable of bearing 
or sustaining. Const, of. 1864. c. Phys. Able 
to endure the action of a drug, an irritant, etc., 
without being affected ; capable of resisting. 
Const, of. 1879. B. sb. (sb. use of the adj. ; so 
in Fr.) One who tolerates opinions or practices 
different from his own ; one free from bigotry 
278a 

A. b. How far the Articles were t. of a Catholic, or 
even of a Roman interpretation J. H. Newman. 
Hence Tolerantly adv. 

Tolerate (tylcMit), v. 1531. [f. F. toUrer, 
ad. L. tolerare ; see -ate \] ft, irons. To en- 
dure, sustain (pain or hardship) -1616. b. 
Phys. To endure with impunity the action of 
(a poison or strong drug) 1895. a. To allow 
to exist or to be done or practised without 
authoritative interference or molestation ; also 
gen. to allow, permit 1533. 3. To bear without 

repugnance ; to allow intellectually, or in taste, 
sentiment, or principle; to put up with 1646. 

a. England, .was in no humour to t. treason Froudk. 
3. By discipline of Time made wise. We learn to t. 
the infirmities And faults of others Woaosw. 

Toleration (tplgr^ijon). 1517- [a. F. 

to Ur at ion, ad. rare L. tolerationem, f. tolerare .] 
+!• The action of sustaining or enduring; en- 
durance (of evil, suffering, etc.) -1623. b. Phys. 
mm Tolerance i b (rare) 1877. fa. The action 
of allowing ; permission granted by authority, 
licence -1727. 3. The action or practice of 

tolerating or allowing what is not actually ap- 
proved ; forbearance, sufferance 158a. 4. spec. 

Allowance (with or without limitations), by the 
ruling power, of the exercise of religion other- 
wise than in the form officially established or 
recognized 1609. b. Act of T., T. Act , an act 
or statute granting such toleration ; esp. in 
Eng. Hist. Act 1 Will. & Mary (1689) cap. x8, 
by which freedom of religious worship was 
granted, on certain conditions, to Dissenting 
Protestants 1692. 5. Coining . ■■ Tolerance 

3 a. 1887. Hence Tolera*tionisxn, toleration of 
religious differences as a principle or system. 
Tolera'tionlst, one who advocates or supports t. 

Toll (tJ«l), sb. 1 [OE. toll, usu. referred to 
late pop. L. to'loneum for L. te Ionium, a. Gr. 
rtKwvtov place of custom, toll-house, f. T€\wvrjs 
farmer of taxes, riKos toll, tax, duty.] x. orig., 
A general term for (a) a definite payment exact- 
ed by a king, ruler, or lord, or by the state or 
the local authority, by virtue of sovereignty or 
lordship, or in return for protection (Obs. exc. 
Hist.) ; more especially, (b) for permission to 
pass somewhere, do some act, or perform some 
function ; or (c) as a share of the money pass- 
ing, or profit accruing, in a transaction ; a tax, 
tribute, impost, custom, duty, b. In the obso- 
lete law phrase sac and s<fc, t. and team, etc. : 
The right to ' toll ' included (among others) in 
the grant of a manor by the crown OE. a. 
spec. uses. a. A proportion of the grain or flour 
taken by the miller in payment for grinding. 
Obs. or rare dial, late ME. b. A charge for 
the privilege of bringing goods for sale to a 
market or fair, or of setting up a stall ME. e. 
A charge for the right of passage along a road 
(at a turnpike or toll-gate : now abolished in 
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Great Britain), along a river or channel, over a 
bridge or ferry 1477. d. A charge for ihe right 
of landing or shipping goods at a port ; former- 
ly also, a customs duty. Obs . exc. Hist. x68o. 

e. A charge made for transport of goods, esp. 
by railway or canal. (Arising out of c.) 1889. 

f . fig. (Cf. tribute, similarly used.) late ME. g. 
with defining words: through t. (also /. through , 
thorough), t. traverse, turn t. (also t. turn) : see 
quots. 1567, 

1. The Graunte of the Tolls of oure Towne of 
Knyghton 1485. Phr. To take t . of. b. T. is some- 
times the right to take toll, sometimes the right to be 
free of toll; but often it is merely the right to tallage 
one's villeins Pollock & Maitland, a. f. Nott’s gal- 
lant division.. paid its t. of killed and wounded 1909. 

g. Through tolls, is where a Towne prescribes to haue 
tol for euery beast that goeth through their Towne. 
Tolls t ratters , that is where one claimeth to haue a 
halfepeny,or such like toll of euery beast that is driuen 
ouer his ground. 1567. Toll-turn , which is Toll paid 
at the return of Beasts from Fair or Market, though 
they were not sold Blount, h. A short-distance tele- 
phone trunk-call : freq. attrib . 1937. 

Comb . : t.-bar, a barrier (usu. a gate) act os* a road 
or bridge, where t. is taken ; -bridge, a bridge at 
which t. is charged for passage; -corn, torn retained 
by a miller as t. ; -farmer, one who farms the t. at a 
certain place ; -road, a turnpike road (.SV. and U.S.). 

Toll (tdul), sb.* 1452. [f. Toll t/. 2] The 
act of tolling a bell, or the sound made by a 
bell when tolled ; (with pi.) a single stroke 
made in tolling, or the sound made by such 
stroke. 

Toll, tole (ttfinl), vA Now dial, and U.S. 
[ME. tollen , tullen ; — OE. *tolhan, * tuition 
: — +tull 6 jan. J x . trans. T o attract, entice, allure, 
decoy. a. spec. U.S. To lure or decoy (wild 
animals) for the purpose of capture. Also absol. 
or intr. 1858. +3. To pull, drag, draw physi- 

cally -1654. 

x. Whatever you observe him to be more frighted 
at . . be sure to tole him on to by . . Degrees Locks. 

Toll (tdul), z\2 1452. [prob. orig. a par- 
ticular use of prec. 3.J 1. trans. To cause (a 

great bell) to sound by pulling the rope, esp. in 
order to give an alarm or signal ; to ring (a 
great bell), arch, or rhet . 1494. 9 . spec. To 

cause (a large or deep-toned bell) to give forth 
a sound repeated at regular intervals by pulling 
the rope so that the bell swings through a short 
arc (in contrast to ringing it in full swing), or 
by striking it with a hammer or the like, or 
pulling the clapper; esp. for summoning a con- 
gregation to church, and b. (now) on the occa- 
sion of a death (the passing-bell) or funeral. 
Also absol. or intr. 1526. 3. Said of a bell (also 

of the ringer) : To sound (esp. a knell, etc.) by 
ringing as in sense 2 ; also of a clock, to strike 
(the hour) in a deep tone with slow measured 
| strokes 1452. 4. intr. Of a bell: To give forth 

sounds ol this character by being tolled. Also 
said of a clock striking the hour on a deep- 
toned bell. 1551. b. transf and fig. To make 
a sound like the tolling of a bell 1747. 5. trans. 

To announce (a death, etc.) by tolling; to toll 
for (a dying or dead person) 1597. 6. To sum- 
mon or dismiss by tolling 16x1. 

x. Let the Bell of the Church of S- German be touled 
1684. a. A large bell may be tolled eauily by one 
man, if it is properly hung 1868. b. T. for the brave I 
'I he brave that are no more 1 Cowrxa. 3. Slow tolls 
the village-clock the drowsy hour 1771. 4. If 1 heard 
the Bell Toull for some that were dead Bunyan. b. 
Sullen tolls the far-off river's flow 1849. 3. Groning 

like a bell, That towles departing soules Makstoh. 

Toll (tf»l), r. 3 Now rare. ME. [f. Toll 
j^. 1 ] x. intr. To take or collect toll ; to exact 
or levy toll. a. trans . To take toll of (some- 
thing) ; to exact a part of by way of tolL late 
ME. b. To charge (a person, etc.) with a toll, 
impose a toll upon 15B3. c. To take orgather 
(something) as toll 1597. +3. intr. To pay 

toll ; to t. for (, spec ,), to enter (a horse, etc.) for 
sale in the toll-book of a market >1664. 

x. No Italian priest Shall tytbe or t in our do- 
minions Shaks. a. c. Like the bee toling from euery 
flower The vertuoua Sweetes Shaks. 

Toll (t<*l), vA 1467. [a. AF. toller, tolar , 
touller, ad. L. toilers to take away.] Law . trans. 
To take away, bar, defeat, annul. To t. an 
entry, to take away the right of, or bar entry* 
Tollage (ttMedg). 1494. Jfaerh. f. Toll 
v. % + -age ; confounded with Tallage sb.') 
1, - Toll sb.* fa. - Tallage %b. -1634. 
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f To-ll-book. 1596. [Toll xA 1 ] A book 
containing a register of beasts or goods to be 
sold at a market or fair, and the tolls payable 
for them; also, a tax-collector's register or 
assessment-book -1679. 

Toll-dish. 1550. [Toll * 3 . 1 ] A dish or 
bowl of stated dimensions for measuring the 
toll of grain at a mill ; a multure-dish. 

Tollent (tp*l£nt), a. rare . 1837. [ad. L. 
tol lentem, to Here.) Logic. That 1 takes away ' or 
negatives ; opp. to Ponent. 

Toller 1 (tftt-lsi). Now rare. [OE. toilers , 
f. Toll sb . 1 +-ER 1 .] One who todies toll, a 
toll -collector. 

Toller 3 , toler (tfhriw). 1440. [f. Toll 
v . 1 + -er 1 .] ti. One who * tolls \ entices, or 
instigates. 9. A decoy ; spec, a dog of a small 
breed used in decoying ducks. U.S. 1874. 

Toller 3 (t^adax). 1562. [f. Toll v.* + 
-er *.] One who tolls a bell. 

To*ll-free, a. OE. Exempt from payment 
of toll. 

To*ll-ga:therer. Now rare, late ME. [f. 
Toll Gatherer.] A tax-gatherer. 

To*ll-house. 1440. [f. Toll sb. 1 + House.] 
A house or building at which tolls or dues are 
collected. x. — ToLBOOTH x (obs.) or a (now 
local). 9 . A house by a toll-gate or toll-bridge, 
occupied by the toll-taker 1763. 

Tollman (t<*»im*n). PI. -men. 1743* [ 1 . 
Toll sb.*) A man who collects tolls ; the keeper 
of a toll-gate. 

Tol-lol (tp:l,lyl\«. slang. 1797. [f- the 
first syllable of Tolerable, with rhyming ex- 
tension.] Tolerable, passable, * middling '. 

Tolsel Alsotolzey. local . ME. 

[f. Toll sb . 1 + seld booth, or sale hall] — Tol- 
booth 2. 

Tolstoyan (tylstoi,fin), a. and sb. Also 
Tolstoian. 1894. [f. proper name Tolstoi + 

-AN.l Of or pertaining to, a follower of. Count 
Leo N. Tolstoi a famous Russian writer and 
social reformer (1828-1910). 

Tolt (td«lt). 1607. [ fl * AF. tolle, toults — 
med.L. tolta, i.'L.tollere to take up, raise, lift.] 
Old Law. A writ by which a cause was removed 
from a court-baron to the county court. 

Tolu (iobu\ tJu-liw). 1671. [f. Tolu (now 
Santiago de Tolu) in the United States of 
Colombia, whence obtained.] In T. balsam, 
balsam of T.: A balsam obtained by incision 
from the bark of the T.-tree, Myrospermum 
(. Myroxylon ) toluiferum, a leguminous tree of 
tropical S. America ; used in medicine and per- 
fumery. 

Tolu-, the prec. word as a formative ele- 
ment in chemical terms. Toluate, a salt of 
totuic acid, as toluate of calcium, C„H M Ca' 0 4 . 
Toluene (Ufi»*U»ifn). Tso named because first 
obtained by the dry distillation of tolu balsam. ] 
CyHa — Benzylic hydride, C7H7.H, a colourless 
very mobile strongly refracting liquid, with a 
smell like benzene and a burning taste. Toluic 
(tfulitf'ik) a. [toluene + -JC], in toluic ox toluylic 
acid , C 8 H 8 O a , an aromatic acid, homologous 
with benzoic acid, prepared from toluene, cy- 
raene, or xylene. To’luides, compounds homo* 
logous with the anilides, derived from tohifdine 
salts by abstraction of water, e. g., aceto-toluide 
Toluddine, also called amidoto’lusne, and for- 
merly toluylia, GjH^NHt), a crystalline base, 
produced by the action of sulphydric acid on 
nitrotoluene, solidifying in snow-white crystals, 
which gradually turn brown on contact with the 
air. To 'tool, earlier name of toluene. Tolu- 
o'xyl, C # H t O, the radical of toluic add and 
its derivatives. Tohrrlc a., In toluric acid , 
CjjoHuNO,, also called toluglycic acid , homo- 
logous with hippurio acid, produced in the 

» e of toluic add through the animal body ; 

s are Tolu’r&tes. Tolnyl -ail), 

the radical, C.Hg ; hence Toiuylene — Stil- 
jikne ; Toluylic a., of or belonging to toluyl. 
fTolut&'tion, rare. 1646. [£. stem of L. 
tolutim adv. ‘ at a trot ' + -ATION.J fro*. Trot- 
ting ; but used by Sir T. Browne and others for 
* ambling ' j in later use only a humorous pedan- 
try-1803. 

Tolyl (tylil, -oil). Chem. 1868. [f. Tolu 4 
•TL.] A hypothetical monatomic radical, C7H7. 
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Tolypeutine (tplipitf-tain), a. and sb. 1885. 
[f. mod.L. Tolypeutes + -INK X] Zool. A. adj. 
Belonging to the genus Tolypeutes of armadillos. 
B. sb. An armadillo of this genus. 

Tom (tpm). late MIL 1. (With capital T.) 
A familiar shortening of the Christian name 
Thomas \ often a generic name for any male 
representative of tne common people ; esp. in 
T., Dick, and Harry, any men taken at ran* 
dom from the common run; Blind T., blind- 
man's-buff. tb. «■ T. o' Bedlam -1683. 9. As 

the name of some exceptionally large bells, esp. 
In great , mighty T. % T. of Lincoln , T, of Christ 
Church , of Oxford, etc. 1630. 8. a. (usu. long 

t.) A long trough formerly used in gold-wash- 
ing 1855. b. Long T. : a long gun ; esp. a naval 
gun mounted amidships, as dist. from the 
shorter guns of the broadside 1867. 4. Old T. : 

gin (slang) 1893. 5. The male of various beasts 

and birds ; peril, first for a male cat 1791. 

Phrases 1 T. tower, a tower in which a great 
bell hangs 1 spec, at Oxford, the western tower of 
Christ Church, (b) As the first element in a personal 
name, allu*. : T. Farthing, a fool, simnleton ; T. 
Tyler, Tiler, any ordinary man j also, a hen-pecked 
husband. (r) Followed by another word, forming a 
fuasi-proper name or nickname : T. Long, one who 
takes a long time in corning, or in finishing his tale ; 
T. o' Bedlam, a madman i a deranged person dis- 
charged from bedlam and licensed to beg. 

Tomahawk (tp*m&h§k), sb . 1634. fa. 
RenApe(N. Amer. Indian of Virginia) tamdhak, 
apocopated form of tdmdhakan, ' wlmt is used 
for cutting ’, from tdmdhdken 'he uses for cut- 
ting ', from tdmdham * he cuts J The axe of 
the N. Amer. Indians, used as a weapon of war 
and the chase, and also as a tool and agri- 
cultural implement ; in Eng. use usu. applied 
to it as the war-axe. b. erron. applied to a 
w ar-club or knobkerry 1674. c. transf. Applied 
to similar weapons used by savages elsewhere ; 
also Naut. a pole-axe used by sailors ; in Aus- 
tralia, the usual word for hatchet 1670. 

Jig. Thai age of fierce end savage controversy, of 
the t. nnd scalping-knife 1836. 

Phrases. To bury or lay aside the t., to lay down 
one’s arms, to cease from hostilities. To dig up, raise, 
or take up the t., to commence hostilities. 

Tomahawk (t/rm&hpkX v. 1755 [f. prec.] 
1. /runs. To strike, cut, or kill with a tomahawk, 
a. Australia . To cut (a sheep) in shearing it 
1859. 

*. Jig. The book which Thackeray tomahawked 
1895. 

llTomalley (t^mac'li, tpmsHi). 2666. [Said 
to be a Carib word, j The fat or ' liver ’ of the 
N. Amer. lobster, which becomes green when 
cooked, and is then known as /. sauce . 

U Toman ‘ (roman, tu*min, tmn&n). 1566. 
[a. Pers. tUman, tumdn, tuman, a Yurbeg Tar- 
tar word, lit. 'ten thousand \J 1. Formerly 
among the Mongols, Tartars, etc., and thence 
in Persia and T urkey The sum of ten thousand ; 
also, a military division consisting of 10,000 
men. Now rare . 2599. 9. A Persian gold coin, 

nominally worth xosilverkransor xo, 000 dinars; 
formerly a money of account, which was con- 
stantly depreciated in value 1566. 

II Toman a (tp-mAnX 1811. [Gaelic, dim. 
of tom hill.] A hillock ; a mound of earth. 
Often applied to mounds representing ancient 
glacial moraines, found in the heads of valleys 
in the Highlands. 

Tom and Jerry* 1898. Names of the 
two chief characters in Egan's Life in London, 
1891, and its continuation, 1898: whence in 
various alius, and attrib. uses, esp. as name of a 
kind of highly-spiced punch (U.S.); and attrib . 
In Tom and Jerry shop, a low beer-house. 
Tomato (tfmito, U.S. -ei-to). 2604. [In 
17th c. tomate, a. F. tomate , or Sp. and Pg. 
tomate , ad. Mexican tomatL] The glossy fleshy 
fruit of a solanaceous plant (Solan um Lyeoper- 
sicum or Lycopersicum esculent um), a native of 
tropical America, now widely cultivated. It 
varies when ripe from red to yellow in colour, 
and greatly in size and shape, the common form 
being irregularly spheroidal. Formerly called 
love-apple, from supposed aphrodisiac qualities. 
Also, the plant, an annual with a weak trailing 
or climbing stem, irregularly pinnate leaves, 
and yellow flowers resembling those of the 


attrib. and Comb., as t.-ketchup , sauce f L hawk- 
moth or sphinx, an American splnngid moth, Pro- 
toparce celeus\ -worm, the caterpillar of this, which 
feeds on t. leaves. 

Tomb (tdm), sb. [Early ME. toumbe,tumbe , 
a. AF. tumbe, OF. tombe : — late L. tumba , ad. 
Gr. rv^fios sepulchral mound.] 1, A place of 
burial : an excavation in earth or rock for the 
reception of a dead body, a grave. Also, a 
chamber or vault formed wholly or partly in the 
earth, and, in early times, a tumulus or mound 
raised over the body. b. transf. and fig. 1812. 
a. A monument erected to enclose or cover the 
body and preserve the memory of the dead ; a 
sepulchral structure raised above the earth. 
Hence sometimes a cenotaph. Also formerly, 
a tombstone erected over a grave. ME. 3. Re- 
garded as the final resting-place of every one ; 
hence occas. used for the state of death 1559. 
4. R.C.Ch. A cavity in an altar, where relics are 
deposited 1886. 

t. A t... which wan. .believed to contain his bones 
1838. b. The t. of thy dead self Shbi.lky. a. To make 
a Toombs ouer his wines (Jiaue 1657. 3, Charity, 

that glows beyond the t. Gray. 

Tomb v. Now rare. ME. [f. prec.] 

1. irons. To deposit (a body) in the tomb; to 
bury, inter, entomb. 9. To enclose or contain 
as a tomb ; to serve as a tomb for 1586. 

1. In the Atlantic’s bed Tombed ten leagues deep 
1899. »• The Slone lliat tombs the Two Sidney. 

Tombac (tp’mbdek). 1603. [a. F., a. Ma- 
lay tambdga copper.] An alloy of copper and 
sine, in various proportions, containing from 
82 to 99 per cent, of copper. Used in the East 
for gongs or bells ; in Europe, under various 
names, as Prince's metal, Mannheim gold, etc., I 
as a material lor cheap jewellery. ] 

Tomib-bat. 2883. A bat of the genus Tap - 
hosous, family Emba llonuridx , which frequent 
tombs as their dwelling-places. 

Tombless (t« mlesX <7. 1594. Having no 
tomb, destitute of a grave ; unburied. 
Tombola 1880. [a. F., or It., 

f. tombolare to turn a somersault, tumble.] A 
kind of lottery resembling lotto. 

Tomboy (tp mboiX 1553. [f. Tom sb. + 

Boy j£.] + x. A rude, boisterous, or forward 

boy ~I599- +»• A bold or immodest woman 

| -1700. 3. A girl who behaves like a spirited or 

boisterous boy; a wild romping girl 1592. 
Tombstone, tomb-stone (ta mstian). 

I 1565. A horizontal stone covering a grave; in 
early use, the cover of a stone coffin, or the 
' stone coffin itself, b. A stone or monument of 
any kind placed over a grave to preserve the 
| memory of the dead ; a gravestone ; including 
a headstone. Also Jgg. i6ti. 

To*mca*t. 1809. [Tom 5.] A male cat. 
Tom-cod (tp-tn,kp*d). 1795. Name for 
several small fishes. In U.S. : a. The frost-fish ; 
also, loosely, one of various small fishes con- 
| fused with this. b. In California, the Jack-fish 
' (Sebastodespaucispmis), a rock-fish. c. ** King- 
fish d. In Great Britain : d. A young codfish. 
Tome (b?um). 1519. [app. a F., ad. L. 

tomus, a. Gr. rbpos volume, section of a book, f. 
rofx- : rifi-v eiv to cut.] •f’x. Each of the 
separate volumes which compose a literary 
work or book ; rarely, one of the largest parts 
or sections of a single volume -1731. 9. A hook, 
a volume; now usu. suggesting a large, heavy, 
old-fashioned book 1573. 8* A papal letter or 
epistle. Hist . 178 8. 

-tome 1 (t#nn), terminal element (- F. 

- tome ) repr. Gr, -t 6 fiov t neut. of -rSfxvs -cutting, 
in designations of instruments used in the surgi- 
cal operation expressed by the corresp. word in 
•TOMY. 

-tome 2 , terminal element repr. Gr. rofAj a 
cutting, with the meaning 'section', ' segment ’. 
Tomentose (t^me'ntdhs), a . 1698. [ad. 

mod.L. tomentosus , f. L. tomentum stuffing for 1 
cushions +-OSE,] 1. BoU Closely covered with | 

| down or short hairs ; pubescent, downy, n. 
Ent. and A not. FloccuJent, flossy, woolly x8a6. 
So Tome*ntoua a. 

|| Tomentum (t*me*nt£m% 1699. [L. ; see 
prec.) x. Bat. The soft down or pubescence 
growing on the stems, leaves, or seeds of cer- 
tain plants. 9. A mat. A downy covering or in- 


vestment ; spec, the florculent inner surface of 
the pia mater 181 e. 

To*m-foo*L ME. [f. Tom + Fool jA.*] 

a. As quasi-proper name, Tom Fool 1 a half- 
witted man. b. One who enacts the part of a 
fool in the drama, etc. ; a buffoon ; spec, a buf- 
foon who accompanies morris dancers ; also, a 
butt, laughing-stock 1650. c. A foolish or stu- 
pid person. (More emphatic than fool.) 1721. 
d. attrib. (in senses b and c) 18x9. 

More folks know Tom Fool, than Tom Fool knows 
1865. d. You may.. wear whatever tomfool costume 
you like to assume 1879. Hence Tomfoo'lery , the ac- 
tion or behaviour of a t.t foolish action ; silly trifling I 
an instance of this. 

|| Toxnin (iomf*nX 1600. [Sp.] A Spanish 
measure of weight for silver, = 9-36 grains ; also, 

b. in Spain andSp. America, the name of various 
small silver coins. 

( Tomium (tdn-mWm). /Y.tomia(-iA). 2834. 
mod.L., f. Gr. rofi 6 $ cutting + L. -turn.] Ormth. 
Each of the cutting edges of a bird's bill. 
Hence To*mial a. of or pertaining to the tomia 
or to a t. 

Tommy (tptni). J783. [dim. or pet form 
of Tom.J i. With capital T: Familiar form of 
Thomas, b. A simpleton, dial. 1839. c. Short 
for T. Atkins 1893. »• A soldiers' name for 

the brown bread formerly supplied as rations 
(also brown t .) ; with a and pl. t a loaf of bread 
(dial.) ; among woikmen, Food, provisions 
generally, esp. those carried with them to work 
each day X783. b. Goods ; esp. provisions sup- 
plied to workmen under the truck system ; also, 
short for t.-shop, and for the truck system 1830. 

x. C. A group of Tommies in uniform 1007. a. Soft 
T m or white T. ; bread is so called by sailors, to dis- 
tinguish it from biscuit Gross. 

attrib. and Comb . ; T. Atkina, familiar form of 
Thomas Atkins, as a name for the typical private 
soldier : xee Thomas 3 ; hence, transj. a private in any 
army; T. Dod(d, the 'odd man’ in odd-man-out 1 
t.-ro% nonsense, bosh, twaddle 1 -shop, a store (esp, 
one run by the employer) at which vouchers given to 
employees instead of money wages may be exchanged 
for goods. 

Tom-noddy (tpm,np*diX 2703. [f. Tom 

+ Noddy sb. 1 J 1 . local. The Puffin (Fratercula 
arctica). a. A foolish or stupid person 1828. 

To- morn (tdm^-Jn), adv. and sb. Now 
dial, or arch. [OE. to morg(cn)ne. f. To prep. 
11. a + OE. morzenne. dative of mor&rn Morn.] 
A. adv. * next A. Revived as poetical archaism 
c 1850. B. sb. ■» next B. x. ME. 

To-morrow (ttimpro*), adv. and sb. [ME, 
from to moreen, to morwen (see prec. and Mor- 
row).] A. adv. For or on the day after to-day ; 
for or on the morrow. 

Euery day in the weeke it was sayde, he departeth to 
morwe Grafton. 

B. sb. x. The day after this day ; the next suc- 
ceeding day; the morrow, late ME. a. attrib . 
with times of the day : to-morrow morning , 
afternoon, etc. The comb, is used both as sb 
and as adv. ME, 

s. One to-day is worth two to-morrows Franklin. 
Phr. To-morrow come never . a day that will never 
arrive ; ' on the Greek Kaleuas ’. 

fTompion (tpmpian). 1737. [f. name of 

Thomas Tompion , a noted watchmaker in the 
reign of Queen Anne.] A watch made by 
Tompion or of the same type -1871. 

Tompion, variant of Tampion. 

Tom Thumb. 1579. [In ref. to diminu- 
tive stature.] x. A dwarf or pigmy of popular 
tradition, whose history was common as a chap- 
book; hence, a name for a dwarf or diminutive 
male person ; also contempt, a petty or insignifi- 
cant person, a pigmy holder of a high position, 
a. attrib. Applied to dwarf varieties of animals 
or plants ; also, ellipt. or absol. as sb. a. A kind 
of dwarf oyster, b. A dwarf variety of cabbage, 
lettuce, or other vegetable, of antirrhinum, 
nasturtium, or other flower. 1876. 

Tom Tiddler's ground. Also dial. 1893. 
Name of a children's game, in which one of the 
players is * Tom Tiddler \ his territory being 
marked by a line drawn on the ground t over 
this the other players run, crying ' We re on 
lorn Tiddler's ground, picking up gold and 
silver*, b. transf Any place where money, 
etc., is * picked up * or acquired readily ; also. 


potato. 

tt (Get. Kiln), i (Fr. pm). U (Ger. Mtflter). < (Ft. dune). I (curl), i (e*) # (*») (w»). {(Ft. fern), i (Hr, Um, «mh). 



TOM-TIT 

ft * debatable territory, a no man's land between 
two states * 1848. 

Toro-tit, tomtit (tpm,tit). 1709. [See 
Tit sb.*\ A common name of the Blue Tit- 
mouse (Parus cmruleus) ; also locally of the 
Coal Titmouse (P. a ter), and the American 
P. atricapillus ; incorrectly of other small birds, 
as the Wren, and the Tree-creeper, b. transf. 
applied to a little man or boy X74X 
Tom-tom (tfn^tpm), sb. 1693. [a. Hind. 
tam-tani ; echoic. 1 x. A native E. Indian drum , 
extended also to the drums of barbarous peoples 
generally, a. The beating of a drum ; an imi- 
tation of the sound of this 1898. 

To* m- tom, v 1857. [Partly C prec. 
partly echoic.] a. intr. To beat a tom-tom or 
drum ; to drum. b. tram . To call attention to 
by beating a tom-tom. c. To perform on 
tom-tom or drum ; transf. to play in a mono- 
tonous way, to strum. 

-tomy, a. Gr. - ropta , often through raod.L. 
-tomia, used to form abstract sbs. from adjs. in 
•roftot cutting ; f. ablaut-series t/4-, 

in Tdfxvuv to cut, to/*4, Tfirjait cutting. 

Ton 1 (ton), late ME. [In origin the same 
word as Tun. Differentiated from turn c 1688 
in the senses hereunder.] ti. A large wine- 
vessel, a cask ; hence, a measure of capacity 
used for wine ; now spelt Tun. a. A unit used 
in measuring the carrying capacity or burden 
of a ship, the amount of cargo, freight, etc. 
Orig. the space occupied by a tun cask of wine. 
Now, for the purposes of registered tonnage, 
the space of zoo cubic feet. For purposes of 
freight, usu. the space of 40 cubic feet, unless 
that bulk would weigh more than ao cwt., in 
which case freight is chaiged by weight, late 
ME. 3. A measure of capacity s a. for timber ; 
usu. — 40 cubic feet (or for hewn timber, 50) 
1531. b. for various solid commodities, as 
Slone, gravel, lime, plaster, wheat, cheese, etc. 
late ML, 4. A measure of weight, now generally 
ao cwt. ; in Great Britain legally 3340 lbs. : in 
the U nited States, for most purposes aooo lbs. 
Metric t. (F. tonne) » 1000 kilogrammes (3304*6 
lbs. avoirdupois). 1485. b. col log . A very large 
amount. Mostly in pi. 1895. 


3. A pound of goold b worth a tunne of bade 1588. 
4- b. 'la there any culture at Chicago?*..' Yon bet 
your sweet life (..Tons of it.* 1895. 

attrib. and Comb . : t-fothom, the equivalent of 
the work done in raising a t. through the depth of a 
fathom, as in the ehaft of a mine | -mile, the same in 
carrying a t the distance of a mile, as by a railway- 
train ; •mileage, amount of or reckoning tn ton-miles, 
or charge per ton-mile; t tight s see Tight a. 14. 

|| Ton * (toA, ftpn). Now rare. 1769. [F., 
t — L. tonus Tone.] The fashion, the vogue, 
the mode ; fashionable air or style, b. transf. 
People of fashion ; the fashionable world 18x5. 

None of the London whipe of any degree of U wear 
wigs now Shuudam. 

Tonal (tdh-nil), a. 1776. [ad. med.L. 
tonalis, f. tonus Tone ; see -al.] i. Mus. fa. 
Pertaining to the eccL modes, b. Applied to 
a fugue or a sequence, in which the repetitions 
of the subject in different positions are all In 
the same key, and therefore vary in their Inter- 
vals 1869. a. Of, pertaining to, or relating to 
the tone or tones. Of speech or a language t 
expressing difference of meaning by variation 
of tone 1866. Hence Totally adv . In respect 
of tone. 

Tonality (tonsrllti). 1838, [£ Tonal a. 
v -ity.] Tonal quality, x. Mus. The relation, 
or sum of relations, between the tones or notes 
of a scale or musical system ; spec, in modem 
music, Key sb. II. 5 c j hence transf a par- 
ticular scale or system of tones; in modem 
music - Key sb. II. 5 h. a. Painting. The 
quality of a painting in respect of tone ; the 
general tone or colour-scheme of a picture 1866. 
To-name (WuAm). Now dial. [OE. td~ 
mama, f. To- 1 + Name sb.] A name or epithet 
added to an original name ; a cognomen, sur- 
name, nickname 2 now in Sc. a name added to 
distinguish one individual from another having 
the same Christian name and surname. 

8 Tondo (te nde). PI. tondi (ta*ndi). 1890. 
[It, * a round, circle, compass' 1 shortened from 
rotondo round.] An easel painting of circular 


*308 

form ; also, a carving in relief within a circular 
space. 

Tone (t*m), sb. ME. [Partly a. OF. ton 
tonum, acc. of tonus \ and partly directly 
f. L, tonus, a. Gr, rbuot, f. strong grade of vbl. 
ablaut series rev-, rov-. to-, in t« four to 
stretch.] L x. A musical or vocal sound con- 
sidered with ret to its quality, as acute or grave, 
sweet or harsh, loud or soft, dear or dull. b. 
(without a or pi.) Quality of sound 1663. a. 
Mus. and Acoustics. A sound of definite pitch 
and character produced by regular vibration of 
a sounding body ; a musical note, late ME. 
+b. (without a or pi.) Pitch of a musical note ; 
correct pitch, * tune* -1704. 3. Mus. In plain- 
song, any of the nine psalm-tunes (including 
the peregrins /.), each of which has a particular 
' intonation ' and * mediation ' and a number of 
different 'endings'; commonly called Gregorian 
tones X77 6. 4. Mus. One of the larger Intervals 
between successive notes of the diatonic scale ; 
a major second ; sometimes called whole /., as 
opp, to semitone 1609. 5. A particular quality, 
pitch, modulation, or inflexion of the voice ex- 
pressing or indicating affirmation, interrogation, 
hesitation, decision, or some feeling or emotion ; 
vocal expression x6io. b. The distinctive 
quality of voice in the pronunciation of words, 
peculiar to an individual, locality, or nation ; 
an ' accent ' 1680. c. Intonation ; fesp. a special, 
affected, or artificial intonation in speaking 
1687. dm transf A particular style in discourse 
or writing, which expresses the person's senti- 
ment or reveals his character 1765. 8. Pho- 

netics. a. A word-accent ; a rising, falling, or 
compound inflexion, by which words otherwise I 
of the same sound are distinguished, as in I 
ancient Greek, modern Chinese, and other lan- 
guages 2763. b. The stress accent (F. accent 
tonique) on a syllable of a word ; the stressed 
or accented syllable 1874. 

X. Harmonic Divine So smooths her charming tones, 


that Gods own ear Listens delighted Milt. s. 
frrtnce-t. (or differential t.) % summation-t. (or sum • 
motio n al t.\ the se co ndary or resultant tones pro- 
duced when two notes of different pitch are sounded 
together with sufficient force, having rates of vibra- 
tion equal respectively to the difference and the 
sum of those of the primary tones. Fundamental, 
partial, (etc.) t. x see the adjs. 5. She asked in a U 
of displeasure, who was there ? 1796. b. The t. and 
accent remained broadly Scotch Locmun. d. His 
book, .is bright and joyous in t, 1866. 

IL 1. Physiol. The degree of firmness or 
tension proper to the organs or tissues of the 
body in a strong and healthy condition 1669. 
tn. A state or temper of mind | mood, disposi- 
tion -x 8 au 3. Aipedal or characteristic style or 
tendency of thought, feeling, action, etc. ; esp. 
the character of the prevailing state of morals 
or manners in a society or community 1635. 

1. Of sovereign efficacy in restoring debilitated 
stomachs to their proper t. 1780. a. A philosophical 
t*. or temper 1744. A healthful i. of mind and spirits 
W. I a vino. 3. The l of the market Is. .dull 1884. 

III. The prevailing effect of the combination 
of light and shade, and of the general scheme 
of colouring, in a painting, building, etc. 18x6. 
b. A quality of colour 4 a tint ; spec, the degree 
of luminosity of a colour ; shade i8ai. 

attrib. and Comb.) L-arm, the tuba Ur arm 

necting the sound-box of a gramophone to the bora 1 
■colour (after G. totfarbe), timbre 1 -painting, the 
employment of tone and cap, tone-colours in creating 
musical effects \ so -painter ; -picture, a musical 
composition, usu. lor orchestra, characterised by 
pictorial suggestion 1 -poem [G. tand/chtungj, (a) an 
orchestral competition illustrating or translating a 
poetic idea; (b) a painting in which the tones are 
harmonized poetically; so -poet, -poetry { -gy li- 
able, the stressed syllable. 

Tone (t*»n), v. ME- [f. prec,] L +t. 
irons. Mus. To sound with toe proper tone or 
musical quality -1570. a. intr. To issue forth in 
musical tones {rare) 1447. 3. trams. To utter 

with a musical sound, or in a special or affected 
tone ; to intone 1660. 

IL To alter or modify the tone or general 
colouring of ; to give the desired tone to ; spec. 
to cover (a painting) with ofl or varnish so os to 
soften the colouring; to alter the tint 
photograph) in the proce ss of finishing it. 
absoL 1859. b. intr. To receive or assume a 
tone, tint, or shade of colour ; esp. in Photogr. 
*868. €• To harmonise with in colouring 1880. 


TONGUE 

m. tram. To impart a tone to (in various 
senses of the sb.) ; to modify, regulate, or ad- 
just the tone or quality of | to give physical or 
mental tone to, to brace i8xx. b. T, down , to 
lower the tone, quality, or character of; to 
soften. T. ap t to raise or Improve the tone of, 
to give a higher or stronger tone to. x86o. c. 
intr, for pass. T. down, to become lowered, 
weakened!, or softened in tone ; t. up , to rise or 
improve in tone 2850. 

Your mind la properly toned by these Influences 
1871. b. Some remedy that will toue-up tbs nervous 
system 1896. C. Public excitement with respect to 
Russia has considerably toned down 1885. 

Toned (tfihnd), ppl. a. and adj. 1460. A. 
PfU a. [t prec. + -bd 1 .] x. a. Sounded with 
tne proper, or a specified, tone. b. Of body or 
mind t Brought into tone ; braced, strung 174a 
a. Slightly or finely coloured Or shaded ; tinted 
1864. b. Photogr. Treated with chemicals so 
as to acquire the desired tone or shade of colour 
x86x. 

s. b. A human being whose mind was quite as firmly 
toned at eighty as st forty Macaulay, a. T. paper , 
papar which is not quite white, hut cream-coloured or 
slightly bu ft 

B. adj. [1 Tone sb. + -ed 1 .] In comb, t 
Having a tone (in various senses) of a specified 
kind or quality ; e. g. deep high-, low-t. 179a 
Toneless (t#»'nl6s),a. 1773. (X Tone sb. 
+ -less/] Destitute of tone, in various senses. 
Hence Tomeleea-ly adv., -ness. 

Tong (tpq). 1918. [Chinese fang hal], 
meeting-place.] A Chinese secret society. 

Murder by order of a t. 1918. 

II Tonga I (tjp*qg&). India. 1874. [a. Hindi 
tdngdm J A light ana small two- wheeled carriage 
or cart used in India. 

B Tonga 1 (tyqgA). 1880. [Arbitrary.] A 
drug extracted from the root of tbe Fijian plant 
Efipremnum pmnatum, used by the natives of 
Fiji as a remedy for neuralgia ( also known in 
England and America. 

Tongrian (yqgriin), a. 1883. [f. Tongres, 
in Belgium, where developed 4 * -IAN .1 GeoL 
Name for marine strata of the Lower Oligooene 
of Belgium. 

Tonga (tlqz), sb. pi. [OE. tang, tangs 
OTeut *tangb- 1 — Indo-Eur. *danhd-, referred 
to the root *dab-, dank- to bite (Skr. damq, daf, 
Gr. &Uwo].] An implement consisting of two 
limbs or ' legs ' connected bv a hinge, pivot, or 
spring, by means of which their lower ends are 
nought together, so as to grasp and tabs up 
objects which it is impossible or inconvenient 
to lift with the hand. Used formerly la sing., 
now always in pL with pL or (chiefly So.) sing, 
concord* Pair oft. is used when qualification 
by a numeral or an Indef. article is necessary, 
b. Used in burlesque music 159a c. Often 
short ior cuHing-t., sugar- 4 . , etc. 17x3. d. In 
various transL and techn. applications, late 

Phr. Hot to touch with a pair < f eapremiug 
repugnance to have anything to do with. b. I haua 
a reasonable good eare In muiicke. Let us haua the 
tongs and the bones. Skakb. 

Tongue (tot)), sb. [OE. tungs *— OTeut 
•tungbn-, generally held to be cogn. w. L. lingua. 
for older *dingma 7 ] L x. An organ, possessed 
by man and most vertebrates, occupying the 
floor of the mouth, and attached at its base to 
the hvoid bone; often protrusibte and freely 
movable. In Its development In t and the 
higher mammals, it is tapering, blunt-tipped, 
muscular, soft and fleshy, important in toUng 
in and swallowing food, also as tbe principal 
organ of taste, and in man of articulate speeriL 
b. In ref. to invertebrate — aopfied to 
organs or parts of the month baring some 
analogy to tbe tongue of vertebrates 1733. «. 
Emm. regarded as the ' stinging oigan 1581. 
a A figure or re present ation of this organ ME 
8* The tongue of an animal naan article of food ; 
an Ox-TONOuEor Neat’s tongue, late ME 
a I had rather hast this 1 eat fan asy mouth 
nun Phr. To put omo'e $. out, to 1 
tongue either for s a e d l cal lospectfioa or 
C. much Ado v. L 90b a.Ano tungisdy 
•• ffcar apparideo to ham Wvcur Acts L ^ 
claancal • aggaad t* and ' t. and dait 7 pattern 1888. 

n« In ref, to s peec h . 1. Considered as the 
principal organ of speech ; hence, the faculty 


a (am). a(i*a). au(Lmd). p(ent). , (Fr. chrf). a (era). M V,vt). , (Ff. «w <U tto). t(Wt). itftjtbt). f (wiat). 



TONGUE 

•f flpedbh | voice, speech ; words, language OB. 
9 . The action of speaking; speech, talking, 
utterance, voice ; also, what u spoken or uttered ; 
words, talk, discourse OB. b. Speech as dist. 
from or contrasted with thought, action, or fact 
Lite M E. +c. A 1 voice vote, suffrage. Shaks. 
•f*d. Eulogy, fame. Fletcher. 3. Manner of 
speaking or talking, with regard to the sense 
or import of what is said, the mode of expression 
or form of words used, or the sound of the voice 
1460. 4, Of a dog. a. In phrases: To give /., 

to throw (its) /., prop, of a hound : to give forth 
its voice when on the scent or in sight of the 
quarry. Also transf of persons. 1737. b. 
Hence, the hunting-cry or 'music* of a hound 
in pursuit of game X787. 5. The speech or lan- 

guage of a people or race ; also, that of a par- 
ticular class or locality OE. b. The tongues , 
foreign languages ; often spec . the classical or 
learned languages 1535. c. The knowledge or 
use of a language: esp. in phrases gift of 
tongues , to speak with a t. {tongues) , in ref. to the 
Pentecostal miracle and the miraculous gift in 
the early Church 1536. 6. transf in biblical 

use : A people or nation having a language of 
their own. Usu. in pL 2 all tongues , people of 
every tongue, late ME. 

z. This oar life..Findes tongues In trees, boolces 
In the running brookes Shaks. I would.. give him a 
lick with the rough side of my t. Scott. Vather’ll . . 
call ee everything he can lay his t. to 1899.^ Phr. 
To hold ones to refrain from speech, keep silence, 
say nothing. To fut x or speak with, one's t. in 
one's cheek, to speak insincerely. So, to stick (or 
thrust > one's t . in one's cheek , as a gesture of con- 
temptuous or sly humour. To keep a civil t. in one's 
head, to avoid rudeness. To horn lost one's to be 
too bashful or sulky to speak f Have you lost your t., 
Jackt Dick oms. So to find one’s to speak after a 
period of shyness or sullenness. 5. To speak all 
Tongues, and do all Miracles Milt. 6. I wil come 
to pat her all people and tonges Coverdal* Isa. 
lx vi. 18. 

IH. Anything that resembles or suggests the 
human or animal tongue by its shape, position, 
function, or use; a tapering, projecting, or 
elongated object or part, e^p. when mobile, or 
attached at one end or side. x. Any tongue- 
like part or organ of the human or animal body. 
+ 7 *. of the throat, the uvula, late ME. a. (Cf. 
t.-fish.) A young or small-sired sole 1835. 3* 

A tongue-like projecting piece of anything, a. 
A narrow strip of land, running into the sea, or 
between two branches of a river, or two other 
lands ; also, a narrow inlet of water running 
into the land, etc. X566. b. A narrow and deep 
part of the current of a river, running smoothly 
and rapidly between rocks 1891. c. A tapering 
jet of flame 1797. 4. techn. a. The pin of a 

buckle or brooch ME. b. The pointer of a 
balance; also of a dial, late ME. c. — Reed 
11. 3 a, c. X551 d. The clapper of a bell ; 
hence, the pistil or a stamen of a bell-flower 
1577. •• The pole of a wagon or other vehicle 

X59X. £ A projecting tenon along the edge of 

a board, to be Inserted into a groove or mortise 
in the edge of another board ; in Meek . a pro- 
jecting flange, rib, or strip for any purpose 
184a. g. A short piece of rope spliced into the 
upper part of the standing backstays, etc. 18x5. 
bu The wedge-shaped or tapered end of a scion 
in grafting 1833. i The tapered end of a pole, 
eto., by which it is fixed in a socket 1815. J. 
A projecting piece of leather or the like forming 
a tab or flap ; the strip of thin leather closing 
the opening in a laced or buttoned shoe or boot 
1597. k. The movable tapered piece of rail in 
a railway switch X84X. 

Comb. t t**blrd, local name of the wryneck, from 
its long retractile ut -bit, a bridle bit having a plate 
attached so as to prevent the horse from putting his 
t. over the mouthpiece 1 -bone, the hyoid bonei 
-fence, argument, debate 1 -fish, the sole! -graft- 
Inf, whip or splice grafting, in which a thin wedge- 
shaped t. of the scion is fitted Into a cleft in the stock | 
-pipe, a reed-pipe in an organ or similar instrument 1 
-shaped, a shaped like a t.i Jiaguiformi -shell, a 
brachiopod of the family L/nguliaer 1 -teat, a test of 
the existence or strength of an electric current by 
applying the t to a break in the circuit! -twister, 
something said to twist the 1 . 1 epee, a sequence of 
words, often ml (iterative, difficult to articulate quickly 1 
•worm, (a) a pentaatomi 0 ) the * worm * of tne t* in 
doge j - Lvtta. 

Tongue (ten), v. Into ME. [1 prcc.] I. 
irans. To assail with words; to reproach, scold? 
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to discuss or talk about Injuriously. a. intr. 
To use the tongue, talk, speak ; esp. to talk 
volubly, to prate 1634. b. Of a hound 2 To 
give tonguo 1833. 3. irons. To utter or turn 

over with the tongue ; to say :6ix, 4. To touch 

with the tongue 1687. 5. intr. To project as a 

protruding tongue (of ice) ; to throw out tongues 
(of flame) 18x4. 6. trans. To furnish with a 

tongue {lit. or fig.) a. To give a speaking tongue 
or utterance to 1603. b. (a) To cut a tongue on 
fa plank, etc.), {b) To slii or shape a tongue in 
(a plant-stem or snoot) for grafting or layering 
1733. c. To join or fit together by means of a 
tongue and groove or tongue and socket x8a3. 

1. Meas.for Af. iv. iv. 38. 3. Tia still a Dreame : 

or else such atufie as Madmen T., and braine not 
Shaks. 

Tongued (twjd), a. (fpl. a.) late ME. [f. 
Tongue sb. orv. +-ED.J Having or furnished 
with a tongue or tongues (in various senses). 

Nosd like a Goose, and toungd like a woman 1611. 
Reeded and t. instruments 1854. Grooved and T. 
Flooring Boards 1884. 

Tongueless (urging), a. late ME. [See 
-less.! x. Having no tongue, without a tongue, 
a. Without the faculty of voice or speech, dumb, 
mute ; also, without speaking, speechless, silent 
1447. b. Said of things 1593. ta. Not spoken 
of. Shaks. 

a. b. Euen from the toon g I esse cau ernes of the 
earth Shaks. 3, One good deed, dying tonguelesse, 
Slaughters a thousand, wayting vpon that Shaks. 
Tonguelet (tvglftt). 1840. [f. Tongue 
sb. + -let.] A little tongue or tongue-like 
object ; spec. a. — Ligula x b. ; b. - tongue- 
worm (a). 

Tonguo-tleCtwTjtai), sb. 1641. [f. Tongue 
sb. + Tie jA] That which ties the tongue, or 
restrains speech ? also, the condition of being 
tongue-tiea (lit. and fig.). 

Tongue-tie, abnormal shortness of the frsnum lin- 
guae, or adhesion of tho tongue to the floor of the 
mouth 1890. 

Tongue-tie (tirgtai), v. 1555- [prob. a 
back-formation from next.] irons. To tie or 
confine the tongue of ; to restrain or debar from 
speaking ; to render speechless. 

Tongue-tied (trrijtaid), ppl. a. 1539. [£. 
Tongue sb. +T ikt> ppl. a.] Tied as to or in 
the tongue, x. Having the fraenum of the tongue 
too short, so that its movement is impeded or 
confined ; incapable of distinct utterance from 
this cause ; also, unable to speak, dumb {poet.) 
X530. a. fig. Restrained or debarred from 
speaking or free expression from any cause; 
dumb, silent ; also, reticent, reserved 1509. 
a. Criticks be tongue-ti’d, stand, admire 1640. 

Tonguey (ttrni), a. late ME. [f. Tongue 
sb. + -r >.] x. Full of • tongue * or talk ; loqua- 
cious (now U.S. and dial.) ; of hounds, 'giving 
tongue \ 9. Of the nature of the tongue ; pro- 

duced or modified by the tongue ; lingual 1859. 
*. A very t. Yankee lawyer 1830. 

Tongulng (tr nin), vbl. sb. x68a. [f. 

Tongue v . + -jng ». J The action of Tongue 
v. ; spec. In playing the flute and other wind 
instruments: the use of the tongue to produce 
certain effects. 

Tonic (tfrnik), a. and sb. 1649- [«!. Gr. 
roriKox of or for stretching, f. rbvot Tone sb.] 
A. adj. x. Phys. and Path. Pertaining to, con- 
sisting in, or producing tension j esp. in relation 
to the muscles, b. Pertaining to, or maintain- 
ing, the tone or normal healthy condition of 
the tissues or organs 1684. 9 .Med., etc. Having 
the property of Increasing or restoring the tone 
or healthy condition and activity of the system 
or organs ; strengthening, invigorating, bracing 
*756- 8 * Afiar, Formerly applied to the key- 

note of a composition {t. note), now called 
simply tonic (see a a) ; now, Pertaining to or 
founded upon the tonic or key-note 1760. 4. 

Pertaining or relating to tone or accent in 
speech | indicating the tone or accent of spoken 
words or syllables ; ch arac terised by distinctions ; 
of tone or accent 1859* ] 

t. T. contraction, continuous muscular contraction 
without relaxation. T. convulsion or spasm, one I 
characterized by such contraction (opp. to Clomc). 
a. T. bitters i8oc *. T. chord, a chord having the 
tonic for Its root T. pedal, the tome sustained as s 
Pedal. T. self*, s system of teaching music, esp. 
vocal music, in which tne seven notes of the ordinary 
major scale is any key are sung to syllables written 
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do h, ray , mc,fah, soh, la, te (modification of the older 
do, re, mi, fa % sol, la, si k and indicated in the nota- 
tion by the initials d, r, m, etc.! doh always denoting 
the tonic or key-note, and the remaining syllables in- 
dicating the relation to it of the other notes of the 
scale. 4. T. accent ( = F. accent Unique), the stress- 
accent of a word. 

B. sb. 1. Med. A tonir* medicine, application, 
or agent 1799. b. fig. A bracing influence 1840. 

a. Mum. — Key-note x. 1806. 

s. b. The t. of a wholesome pride Clouon. a. 7 *. 
major or minor, that key (major or minor) which has 
the same key-note as a given key (minor or major). 
Hence To'nlc v. traces, to act as a t. upon, to 1 brace 
up* t to administer at. to. So fTonical a. in senses 
x, ib, 4t -ally ado. 

Tonicity (toni*s!ti). 1894. [f. prec. + -ity.] 
Tonic quality or condition ; the property of 
possessing tone; the normal state of elastic 
tension ofliving muscles, arteries, etc., by which 
the tone of the organs is maintained b. Of 
spasm : see Tonic a. x. 1897. 

To-night (tzfnoi't), ado. and sb. [OE. t 6 
niht. To pref. II. 9 + NIGHT.] A. adv. 1. On 
this very nignt (i.e. the night now present) ME. 

b. On any night (as contrasted with the next 
day) 1500. a. On the night following this day 
OE. 3. Last night. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 

x. T. I saw theran set Tbnnyson. & Duncan comas 
here to Night Shaks. 3 . 1 dreampt a dreame to night 
Shaks. 

B. sb. This night, or the night after this day 
ME. 

Tonish, tonnlah (t*rnij), a. Now rare. 
1778. If. Ton* + -ish'.J Having 'ton’; 
fashionable, modish, stylish. 

Tonite (tdu-nait). 1881. [f. L. tonare to 

thunder + -ite.] A high explosive composed of 
pulverized gun-cotton impregnated with barium 
nitrate ; cotton powder. 

Tonitrual (toni’trf^&l), a. rare. <693. [ad. 
rare L. tonitrualis, f. ton it r us thunder.] Per- 
taining to, or loaded with, thunder. So Tool*- 
truoua a. thundery (lit. and fig.). 

Took (tfnjk), v. 1910. [Echoic.] trans. 
To strike vigorously. So Tonk sb. 

|| Tonka (t|ri]ki). 1796. [Negro name in 
Guiana of the bean.] 1. Tonka bean: the 
black, fragrant, almond-shaped seed of a large 
leguminous tree, Dipterix odor at a, of Branl, 
Guiana, and adjacent regions, used for scenting 
snuff, and as an ingredient in perfumes. Also 
the tree itself, 9. Tonka-bean (or Tonga-bean) 
wood, the wood of Alyxia buxifolia , a Tas- 
manian evergreen shrub, also called Tonquiu 
Bean- tree ? scent wood 186a. 

Tonnage (unaedg), sb. Also tunnage. 
late ME. [In sense x, a. OF., f. tonne Tun ; 
see -age ; in other senses, f. Ton j^-f-AGE.] 
I. Charge, duty, or payment of so much per ton 
or tun. 1. Eng. Hist. A tax or duty formerly 
levied upon wine imported in tuns or casks, at 
the rate of so much for every tun. Commonly 
in association with poundage. fa. A charge 
for the hire of a ship of so much a ton (of her 
burden) per week or month -1587. 8- A charge 
or payment per ton on cargo or freight ; e. g. 
that payable at any port or wharf, or on a canal 
16x7. 1 L Carrying capacity, weight, etc., in 
tons. x. The carrying capacity of a ship ex- 
pressed in tons of xoo cubic feet (see Ton 1 a) 
17x8. a. transf. Ships collectively, shipping 
(in relation to their carrying capacity, or to- 
gether with the merchandise earned by them) 
1633. 3. a. Weight in tons {rare) 1793. b> 

Weight of (iron or other heavy merchandise) 
in the market 1898. 4. Mode of reckoning the 
ton of cargo for freightage 19x3. 

x. Under-deck t. the cubic content of the space under 
the L-deck; this with the addition of the contents of 
all enclosed spaces above this deck gives the grass i. a 
the deduction from the latter of the space occupied by 
the quarters of the crew, and that taken op In n 
steamer by the engines, boilers, etc, gives the register 
t., for which vessels are registered, and on which the 
assessment of does and charges on shipping Is based. 
Deadweight t. (or carrying capacity), oocas. applied 
to the number of tons of so ewt. that a ship will carry 
laden to her load-lina. Displacement t., the numbmr 
of tons of water displaced by a ship when thus loaded, 
used in England in staring the tonnage of men-of-wm 
since c 1870. a. If the additional T. does not arrive 
tomorrow, 1 shall sortie to leave behind the veteran 
battalion or the 36th Wslukoton. 

attrib. And Comb . : t.-d«ck, in a ship, the second 
deck from below in all vessels oft wo or more decks | 


6 (Ger. K/la). #(Hr.{x»). fl(Gw.M«ller> SfFr.dane). »(o«d). « («•) (Uww). *{*) (»*»). /(Fr .lain). 
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the only deck In a vessel of one deckf t^dlaplaee- 
ment = displacement t. Hence Tonnage v. trams. 
to impose t- upont to have a L of (so much). 

|| Tonneau (t^nJu). 1902. [F. ? spec, appli- 
cation of tonneau cask, tun.] Name for the 
rounded rear body of a motor-car (orig. with 
the door at the back). 

Tonner (ttrnai), 1883. [f. Ton* + -er*.] 
In comb, with prefixed numerals A vessel of 
(so many) tons burden. 

Tono- (tpno), repr. Gr. rovo-, comb, form of 
r6vot stretching, tension, Tone, as in Tomo- 
graph [-graph], a recording tonometer. To*no- 
pbant [Gr. -<pAvTrjt one who shows], a device 
whereby acoustic vibrations are rendered visible. 
Tonometer (tanp'mitaj). 1725. [f. Tono- 
+ -meter.] z. Mus. An instrument for deter- 
mining the pitch of tones ; spec, a tuning-fork, 
or a graduated set of tuning-forks, for determin- 
ing the exact number of vibrations per second 
which produce a given tone. 9. An instrument 
for measuring (a) tension of the eyeball in glau- 
coma 1876, (/') intravascular blood-pressure 
1898. ( c ) strains within a liquid 1909. Hence 
Tonome*trlc a . of or pertaining to tonometry. 
Tono'metry. the using of a t. ; measurement of 
vibrations of sound or of tension. 

Tonsil (tp*nsll), usu. in pi. tonsils (tp*nsllz), 
160 x. [ad. L. tons ill* (pi.).] 1. Each of two 
oval lymphoid glands situated one on each side 
of the fauces between the anterior and posterior 
arches, a. Each of the two lobes of the cere- 
bellum ; also called amygdala 189Z. 
fTo*nsile, a. 1664. [ad. L. tonsilis , f. 
tons-, tonderc to shear ; see -ILK.] That may be 
clipped or shorn -Z878. 

Tonsillar (t^*nsil&i) ? a. 1831. [ad. med. 
or mod. L. tonsillaris , f. ton si l lx ; see Tonsil. 
and -ar.] Of or pertaining to the tonsils ; 
affected by the tonsils, as at. voice . So Ton- 
•illary a . 

Tonsillectomy f tonsil, e’ktSmi). 1901. [f. 
as next + Gr. Ikto/itj excision -f-V 8 .] Surgical 
excision of the tonsils. So Tonsillextomc (see 
-tome *). 

Tonsillitis (tonsilli tis). 1801. [f. L. ton- 

si lla -t- -ITIS.] Path. Inflammation of the ton- 
sils. Hence Tonsilli'tlc a, affected with L 
T onsillo *tomy. 1881. [irreg. f. as prec. + 
-tomy.] ■■ Tonsillectomy. Tonai’llotome. 

Tonsor (t^nsdi). 1656. [a* L. f f. tondcre 
to shear.] A barber, 

Tonsorlal (tons 5 »*riai), a. 1813. [f. L. ton- 
sorius +• - AL. 1 Of or pertaining to a barber or 
his work ; often used joe., as a 1 1. artist *. 
Tonsure (tpn/ax, tp-nsiuz), sb. late ME. 
[a. F., or ad. L. tonsura , f. tondere, tonsum .] 
1. gen. The action or process of dipping the 
hair or shaving the head; the state of being 
shorn. 9. spec. The shaving of the head or part 
of it as a religious practice or rite, esp. as a 
preparation to entering the priesthood or a mo- 
nastic order, late ME, b. The part of a priest's 
or monk's head left bare by shaving the hair, 
late ME. fa- The clipping {a) of coin ; (6) of 
shrubs or hedges (rare) -1691. Hence Tom- 
sure v. tram . to clip or shave the hair of ; to 
confer the ecclesiastical L upon. 

Tonsured (tp*njazd, tyrnsiuad),///. a. 170 6. 
[f. Tonsure v. + -ed *.] 1. That has received 
tonsure; hence, in orders. b.Jig. Bald or par- 
tially bald 1855. *• Clipped, as a yew or box 

’) 1837. 

he cowled and L Middle Age M. Askold. 
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(rare) 1 

1. The 

Tontine (tpntf-n), sb. (a.) 1765. [a. F., 
L name of Lorenzo Tonti , a Neapolitan banker, 
who initiated the scheme in France c 1653.] A 
financial scheme by which the subscribers to a 
loan or common fund receive each an annuity 
during his life, which increases as their number 
is diminished by death, till the last survivor en- 
joys the whole income ; also applied to the share 
or right of each survivor. 

This gentlewoman had ventured 300 Uvree in each 
T. t and in the last year of her life she bad for her 
annuity, .about 3600 1 . a year 179s. 

B. adj. (or attrib. use of the sb.) Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of a tontine 1894. 

H Tonus (tdh'ntfs). 187 6 . [L., a. Gr. t< 5 ko» 
Tone.] physiol, and Path. 1. The condition 


or state of muscular tone ; tonicity. 8. A tonic 
spasm 1691. 

fTo'Xay, sb. slang. 1654. [A particular ap- 
plication of Tony, short for Antony.] A foolish 
person ; a simpleton -X784. 

Tony (t^j*ni), a. orig. CIS. and Colonial, 
eolloq . x886. [f. Tone sb. +-Y 1 .] High-toned, 
stylish ; • swell *• 

TOO (ttf), adv. OE. [Stressed form of To 
prep. , which in the x6th c. began to be spelt 
tooJ] z. In addition ; furthermore, besides, also. 
(Not now used, exc. in U.S., at the beginning 
of a clause.) 9. In excess ; more than enough ; 
overmuch, superfluously, superabundantly OE. 
3. As a mere intensive : Excessively, extremely, 
exceedingly, very. (Now chiefly an emotional 
eolloq uiaiism.) ME. 4. Reduplicated for em- 
phasis : too too 1489. b. as adj . Excessive, ex- 
treme ; extremely good, highly exquisite, (af- 
fected.) 189Z. 

i. Prettie and wittiei wild©, and yet t. gentle Shaks. 
a. One that lou'd not wisely, butt, well Shaks. Men 
of Letters know t. much to make good Husbands 
Steels. At best a blunderer and L probably a traitor 
Macaulay. 3. ‘ We shall see you at dinner perhaps 1 
. . * 1 shall be too happy replied Noel 1825. 4. Oh 

that this L t. solid Flesh would melt Shaks. b. My 
frocks are too too 1 1893. 

Special collocations. T. much (as predicate), me 
than can be endured, intolerable; also/, much qf 
good thing. T. much for, more than a match for | so 
/. many for, t. hard for, etc. (chiefly eolloq.). But 
/..., only 1 . 1 here /. is app. = ' more than is desir- 
able % or 'more than is or might be expected while 
but or only app. emphasizes the exclusion of any dif- 
ferent quality or state of things such as might be de- 
sired or expected. Only t. in recent use, is often a 
mere intensive, = ‘ extremely '. None too. . is used by 
meiosis for 'not quite.. enough', 'somewhat insuffr 
ciently \ Quite t...i see Quite 4. 

Tool (t*l), sb. [OE. t6l - ON. til n. pi. 
OTeut, *tdwlom , *tdlom , f. *tSzo- to prepare, 
make + agent-suffix -lom -EL 1 .] X. ‘Any instru- 
ment of manual operation ’ (J.) ; a mechanical 
implement for working upon something, as by 
cutting, striking, rubbing, or other process, in 
any manual art or industry ; usu., one held in 
and operated directly by the hand, but includ- 
ing also certain simple machines, as the lathe. 
See also Edge-tool. b. A weapon of war, esp. 
a sword, arch, late ME. c. spec . in techn. use: 
(a) Bookbinding. A small stamp or roller used 
for impressing an ornamental design upon 
leather book-covers 1727. (b) A large kind of 

chisel 1815. (c) A generic name for any kind 
of paint-brush used by house- painters or decora- 
tors 1859. g .fig. Anything used in the manner 
of a tool ; a means 01 effecting something ; an 
instrument OE. b. A bodily organ ; spec . the 
male generative organ. Now arch or slang. 1553. 
3 •fig* A person who is, or allows himself to be, 
made a mere instrument by another ; a cat's- 
paw 1663. b. (esp. qualified by poor or the like. ) 
An unskilful workman; a shiftless person, slang 
or dial. X700. 4. Bookbinding, (transf. from 

z c (a).) A tooled design on a book-cover x88i. 

x. D. Draw thy toole, here cornea of the house of 
Mountaguea Shaks. a. They.. make use of Simili- 
tudes. .and other tooles of Oratory Hobbes. 3. The 
sheriffs were the tools of the government Macaulay. 

Comb, i t--box, spec, the steel box in which the 
cutting t. of a planing or other machine is clamped ; 
-post, an upright piece in the L-rcst of a lathe, with 
a slot and a screw for holding the cuttlng-t. 1 -rest, 
a part of a lathe serving to support a hand-t., or to 
hold a mechanical L in placet -stock m t.-gost. 

Tool, v. x8io. [f. prec.] L, trans. To work 
or shape with a tool: spec, to smooth the surface 
of a building stone with the chisels called * tools 1 
1815. b. Bookbinding. To impress an ornamen- 
tal design upon the bindlngof (a book) with a 
special tool 1836. C, intr.To work with a tool 
or tools Z890. a. slang . a. tram. To drive (a 
team of horses, a vehicle, or a person in a ve- 
hicle); of a horse, to draw (a person) in a vehicle 
x8x9. b. intr. To drive, to travel in a horse- 
drawn vehicle ; also said of the vehicle or team ; 
hence, to travel, go along 1839. 

s. Aluminium.. is ductile, but difficult to t. 1895. 
*. a. He could L a coach Lyttom. b. Went to Ascot 
. .and we 1 tooled * down in very good style 1893. 

Tooled (ttild), ppl. a . 1815. [f. prec. + 
-ed *.] Worked or shaped with a t ; spec, in 
Bookbinding. 

Tooling (ttf'lig), vbl. sb. 1815. [f, at prec. 
-iNo Th« action of Tool v. ; spec. a. The 
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dressing of stone with a broad chisel, b. Book- 
binding. The impressing of ornamental designs 
upon the covers of books by means of heated 
tools or stamps ; also applied to the designs so 
formed t either with gilding (gold - or gilt-t.) or 
without It (bhnd~t.) x8ai. 

Toom (tdm ; in mod. Sc. torn, turn) , a. Now 
only Sc. and n. dial. [OE. tdm : — OTeut. 
*timoa or */Aw*s; ult. origin unkn. Hence 
Teem v. 1 ] Empty (lit. and Jig.) ; destitute (of 
something). 

Toom, v . Sc. and n. dial. 1500. [£. prec.] 
z. trans. To empty (a vessel, etc.) 1 esp. to drink 
off the contents of. 9. To empty out (water, 
the contents of a vessel, etc.) 1535. 

|| Toon, tun (t«n). India . 1810. [a. Hindi 
tun , tdn, Skr. tunnal] An E. Indian tree, 
Cedrela Toona , which yields a timber resembling 
mahogany but softer and lighter ; the wood of 
this tree, also called Indian mahogany. 

Toon, obs. t. Tone, Tun ; dial. f. Town. 

Toot (tfit), sb. 1461. [f. Toot v.*] An act 
of tooting; a note or short blast of a horn, 
trumpet, etc. 

Toot (ttft), U.l Now dial. [OE. titian.] 
1. intr. To protrude, stick out , 'peep out’, so 
as to be seen. 9. intr. To peep, peer, look out ; 
to gaze ME. b. To pry. late ME, 

a. b. With bo we and bolts.. For birds an bushes 
tooling Sfknsejl 

Toot (ttft), 1510. [Cf. MLG., LG. 
tdten, also Gcr. tuten, Du. tuyten. toeten to blow 
a horn; perh. orig. echoic.) L intr. 1. To 
sound or blow a horn or the like 1549. 9 . Of a 

wind-instrument s To give forth its charactei is- 
tic sound ; to sound 1510. 3. Of an animal : 

To make a sound likened to that of a horn, etc. ; 
to trumpet as an elephant, bray as an ass ; spec . 
of grouse, to * call ‘ 1817. 

x. Tooting with their Trumpets, and besting with 
their Drums 1608. 3. The storm-cock touts on his 

towering pine Hogg. 

n. trans. z. To cause (a horn, etc.) to sound 
by blowing it. Also transf. of an animal. 1682. 
9. To sound (notes, a tune, etc.) on a horn, 
pipe, or the like 1614. 3. To call out aloud, to 

shout (something) 158a. 

a With eight Trumpeters tooting the Dead March 
in Saul Barham. Hence Too*ter, one who or that 
which toots. 

Tooth (t*J>), sb. PL teeth (ti>). [Com. 
Teut. and Indo-Etir. ; OE. tdp 1 — OTeut. *tanf- 
besido *tunf- \ — lndo-Eur. *dent-, dont-, dnt-, 
whence Skr. dan, danta, Gr. bbo vt (bdovros), 
L. dens (dentis), OIr. dit, W. dant.J \.fl. The 
hard processes within the mouth, attached in a 
row to each jaw in most vertebrates except birds, 
having points, edges, or grinding surfaces, and 
serving primarily for the biting, tearing, or tritu- 
ration of solid food, and secondarily as weapons 
of attack or defence, and for other purposes ; in 
sing, each of these individually. Also applied 
to similar analogous structures occurring in the 
mouth or alimentary canal in some inverte- 
brates. b. spec. An elephant's tusk (project in£ 
upper incisor tooth), as a source of ivory OE. 
c. In expressions referring to speech (now esp. 
biting or angry speech) ME. a.yf/. or in fig. 
expressions t a. referring to eating, esp. to the 
sense of taste ; hence often — taste, liking, late 
ME. b. referring to biting or gnawing 1546. 

1. She has not a T. in her Head Steels, a a. 
What a t for fruit has a monkey I 1851. b. It U im- 
possible to auoide the teethe of malicious enuy 1346. 

II. transf. A projecting part or point re- 
sembling an animal a tooth ; esp. one of a row 
or series of such. a. As an artificial structure, 
in an implement, machine, etc. ; e. g. one of the 
pointed projections of a comb, saw, file, rake, 
barrow, fork, etc. ; a prong, tine ; a cog 1523. 
b. As a natural structure, in animals, plants, 
etc.; e.g. the odontoid process of the axis 
vertebra ; each of a row of small projections en 
the edge of one valve of the shell in some bivalve 
molluscs ; each of the pointed processes on the 
margin of leaves or other parts in many plants, 
or of those forming the peristome of the capsule 
in mosses ; also, gen. , a projecting point of rock, 
etc. 1694. c. pi. The lower tone of facets in a 
rose-diamond 1877. d. pL Jig. A ship's guns 
Nani, slang. x8xo. 
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TOOTH 

d. They were.. large schooners . . showing a eery 
good set of teeth Mabry at. 

Phrases. Ill the teeth, la (one's) teeth, a. In 
the teeth of, in direct opposition to, so as to face 
or confront, b. In the teeth e/% in defiance of, In 
spite ot e. In the teeth e/% in the presence of, in 
the face of: threateningly confronted by. a. To 
cast (a thing) in a person’s teeth, to threw in a per- 
son's teeth, to reproach, upbraid, or censure with j 
to bring up in reproach against} also in similar 

E h rases expressing reproachful or defiant utterance. 

n spite of {despite, manure, etc.) one's teeth : not- 
withstanding one’s opposition} in spite of one, in 
defiance of one. Now rare exc. dial To the teeth, 
a. So as to be completely equipped ; very fully or 
completely: in armed te the teeth . b. To (one’s) 
teeth, te the teeth e/% intensive of ' to one’s face * t di- 
rectly and openly; defiantly. Tooth and n&il 
(orig. with tooth sued nail), advb. phr. lit. With the 
use of one’s teeth and nails as weapons ; by biting and 
scratching: almost always, Jig., vigorously, fiercely, 
with one’s utmost efforts, with all one's might. From 
the teeth forward^* or outward(s (also simply 
from one'a teeth), in profession but not in reality 
(opp. to /rom the heart). To set one’s teeth, to 
press or clench one's teeth firmly together from indig- 
nation or fixed resolution; bence jig. and alius. To 
show one’s teeth, lit. to uncover the teeth by with- 
drawing the lips from them: see Show r II. 6. b. 
Long in the t.. old (orig. of horses, from recession of 
gums with age) 1859 (Thackeray). 

attrib. and Comb . : t.-back, a moth of the family 
Notodontidm, or its larva, which has a L-like pro- 
minence on the back { -bone, (a) «=> Dentine ; (b) the 
bony substance or 'cement’ of the teeth} •comb, a 
small-t. comb; -coralline *■ Sertularia; -ivory ■=« 
Dentine ; -mark, a mark made by a t. in biting ; t. 
ornament, A rck. a kind of ornament or moulding 
suggesting a t. or teeth; -paste, a paste used for 
cleaning the teeth } -powder, a powder used for 
cleaning the teeth, a dentifrice; -rail, a tramway rail 
having teeth or cogs; -rash, an eruptive disease in- 
cident to infants when teething j -sac, a sac or hollow 
structure of connective tissue, within which a tooth 
Is developed } -wheel, a toothed wheel, cog-wheel. 

Tooth (tfij>), v. late ME. [f. prec.] +1. 
intr ; To develop, grow, or ’ cut* teeth ; to teethe 
-1796. a. tram. To supply or furnish with 
teeth ; to fit or fix teeth into ; to cut teeth in or 
upon; to indent 1483. 3. To exercise the teeth 

upon ; to bite, gnaw 1579. 4. To fit or fix into 

something by projections like teeth, or in the 
manner of teeth, a. tram . 167a. b. intr, for 
pass. To interlock 1703. 

a. I toothed two Pieces of Brass.. to fit each other 
* 745 - 

Toothache late ME. [Tooth 

sb., Achk jA] An ache or continuous pain in a 
tooth or the teeth. (As a malady, commonly 
the tooth ache down to 19th c.) 

Comb . : (.-grass, a N. Amer. grass ( Ctenium ameri - 
Can urn) having a very pungent taste; -tree, (a) name 
forN. Amer. species ofXanthojry/on. having pungent 
aromatic fruit, esp. X. / rtucineum , also catted pnchly 
ash 1 (b) the similar N. Amer. AreUia s/inosa, also 
called angelica-tree. 

Tooth-billed (tflj>,biid), cl 186a. Omith . 
Having one or more tooth-like projections on 
the edge of the hill ; dentirostral or serratiros- 
tral. So Too*thbUl, the t. pigeon. 

Too -th-brush. 1651. A small brush with 
a long handle, used for cleansing the teeth, b. 
attrib. t moustache, a short bristly moustache 
1904. 

Too*th-draw:er. late ME. 1. One who 
' draws ’ or extracts teeth ; a dentist. Now con- 
temptuous, fa. A dentist’s instrument for ex- 
tracting teeth -1694. 

Toothed (tupi t poet, tfl-)*d), a. M E. [f. 
Tooth sb. or v. + -kd,] i . lit . Having teeth ; 
having teeth of a specified kind. fig- * Bit- 
ing ’, pungent, corrosive -1675. a. Having 
natural projections or processes like teeth; 
dentate, indented ; jagged 1 esp. of leaves or 
other parts of plants ; also of the bill of birds, 
the margin of shells, etc, late ME. 3 Made or 
fitted artificially with teeth or tooth-like projec- 
tions ; spec, of a wheel, cogged, late ME. 

a. T. vertebra, the axis vertebra, from its tooth or 
odontoid process. 1. T. ornament (Arch.) == tooth- 

Toothful (UJ-fful), sb, 1774. ff. Tooth 
+ -VUL a,] lit. As much as would nil a tooth ; 
a small mouthful, esp. of liquor. 

Toothful (td^ful), 4. 1591. [f- Tooth 
Mb, ful 1.1 1. Full of teeth; having many 

teeth (rare), fa. - TOOTHSOME -i6aa. 

Toothing (tf'biQ), vbl. sb, 1440, [f. Tooth 
Mb% or v% +-INO l .j 1. - Teething vbl. sb. % 
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Ohs. or rare. a. A structure or formation con- 
sisting of teeth or tooth-like projections ; such 
teeth collectively ; dentation, serration x6xx. 
b. spec, in Building. Bricks or stones left pro- 
jecting from a wall to form a bond for additional 
work to be built on ; the bond or attachment 
thus formed ; the construction of this 167a. 3. 

The process of forming teeth or serrations ; the 
furnishing (of a saw, etc.) with teeth XB33. 

Comb, s t..plane, a plane having the iron almost 
upright, with a serrated edge, used to score and 
roughen a surface. 

Toothless a. late ME. [-less.] 

Having no teeth ; destitute of teeth, x . a. That 
is naturally without teeth, b. That has not yet 
cut its teeth, c. Having lost the teeth, as from 
age. a. transf. Destitute of tooth-like forma- 
tions or projections ; not jagged or serrated 
x8xa. 3. fig. Destitute uf keenness or * edge ’ ; 
not biting or corrosive 1592. 

Toothpick (tfl’Jjpik). 1488. [See Pick s 6 A 

II. 3. J x. An instrument for picking the teeth : 
usu. a pointed quill or small piece of wood. a. 
pi. Splinters, small elongated fragments, ' match- 
wood 1 ; in hyperbolical phr. smashed (etc.) into 
toothpicks 1839. 3. U.S. slang. A bowie-knife 5 

also Arkansas 1. 1867. 4. A very narrow pointed 
boat, slang. 1897. 

Too-th-shell. 1711. The long tubular 
shell, in shape like a tooth or tusk, of any gas- 
teropod mollusc of Dentalium or other allied 
genus ; also, the mollusc itself. 

Toothsome (tri*j)s£m), a. 1551. [-some!.] 
1. Pleasant to the taste, savoury, palatable. 9. 
Having a ’dainty tooth* 1837. 

x. The Patattoes, which they eate as a delicate and 
t. meate 1604. Hence Too*thsome-ly adv.% -ness. 

Toothwort (t«*j>wi7jt). 1597. [f. Tooth 

sb. + WORT 1 .] 1. Lathrxa squamaria (family 
Orobanchaccx), a leafless fleshy herb, parasitic 
on the roots of hazel and other trees, having 
tooth-like scales upon the root-stock, a. A 
plant of the cruciferous genus Dentaria, cha- 
racterized by tooth-like projections upon the 
creeping root-stock; esp. the British species 
D. bulbifcra, occurring locally in woods 1668. 

Toothy a. 1530. [f. Tooth sb. + 

-Y l . ] x. Having numerous, large, or prominent 
teeth. 9. Furnished with or full of teeth or 
tooth-like projections; toothed x6n. 3 .fig. 
* Biting’, ill-natured, peevish, te. dial, and Sc. 
1691. 

3. T. critics by the score Burns. 

Too-thy-peg. i8a8. [f. Tooth sb. 4- Peg 

sb . 1 Cf. local toossie -, tushypeg (f. tush tooth).] 
Nursery name for a tooth. 

Tootle (tri uT), sb. 1859. [f. next.] I. An 
net or the action of tootling or sounding a horn 
or similar wind-instrument. 9. Speech 01 
writing of more sound than sense ; twaddle 
1883. So Too*tle-te-too tie, a piece of continu- 
ous tootling. 

Tootle [tiPt’l), v. 1820. [frequent f. Toot 
v* + -L.E 4.] intr. To toot continuously ; to 
produce a succession of modulated notes on a 
wind-instrument 1842. b. Of birds : To make 
a similar noise x8ao. c. fig. To write twaddle 
or mere verbiage 1883. 

Tootling on the sentimental flute Stevenson. 

Too-too v. x8a8. [Echoic; usu. 

depreciatory.] intr. To make an instrumental 
or vocal sound resembling these syllables. 

The ringers . . begin too - tooing most dismally 
Dickens. 

Tootsy, tootsy-wootsy (tu-tsi, wu'tsi). 
colloq . 1854. [Fanciful substitution for foot.'] 
A playful or endearing name for a child's or a 
woman's small foot. 

Top (tpp), sb . 1 [Com. WGer. and Norse ; 
OE. top »— OTeut. +tuppoM (G. noPf). 1 L A tuft, 
crest, or bush of hair, etc. i. The nair on the 
summit or crown of thq head ; the hair of the 
head. Obs. exc. Sc. 9. A tuft or handful of 
hair, wool, fibre, etc. ; esp. the portion of flax 
or tow put on the distaff. Now only Sc. and 
n. dial. ME. b. spec. A bundle of combed wool 
prepared for spinning. Chiefly pi. (also collect. 

^i^lJet Vtake the Instant by the forward 1. 1 For we 
are old Shahs. _ 

UL The highest or uppermost part. t. The 
highest point or part of anything; the highest 


TOP 

place or limit 0 / something OE. b. That part 
of anything portable which, when it is in use, 
occupies the highest place ; e. g. the t. of a page, 
map, etc. 1593. c. The higher end of Anything 
on a slope ; also, that end of anything which is 
conventionally considered the higher, as of a 
room or dining-table ; the end of a billiard- 
table opposite the baulk 1694. 9. The upper- 

most division of the body ; the head ; esp. the 
crown of the head ME. 3. Usu. pi. The part 
of a plant growing above ground as dist. from 
the root ; esp. of a vegetable grown for the 
* root as turnip-tops 1523. 4. pi. (also collect, 

sing.) The smaller branches and twigs of trees 
as aist. from the timber 1485. 5. The extremity 
of a growing part ; hence the narrower end (of 
anything tapering), the point, tip 1538. 

t. From Sinai's t. Jehovah gave the law Cowrrr. 
To go aver the t., to scale the parapet of a trench, 
for an attack or raid. C. In the omnibus to the t. of 
Sloane Street 1B40. a. Soft hoa, what truncke is beeret 
Without his t. ? Shaks. 4. In a sale of standing tim- 
ber trees they are advertised with their * lop, t., and 
bark 1 1858. 5. T. and butt (Shipbuilding), a method of 
working long tapering planks together in pairs with 
the t. of one to the butt of another, so as to maintain 
a constant width. 

III. A piece or part placed upon or fitted to 

anything, and forming its upper part or covering, 
x. A platform near the head of each of the lower 
masts of a ship. In a modem warship, an ar* 
moured platform on a short mast, for machine- 
guns, signalling, etc. ; more fully fighting t., 
military t. In a sailing ship, a framework and 
platform serving to extend the rigging, and for 
convenience in making sail, late ME. b. Naut. 
Short for topsail 1513. c. T. and topgallant, 
short for topsail and topgallant sail ; hence fig. ; 
as advb. with all sail set, in full array or career 
1593. *• The uppermost part of the leg of a 

high boot or riding-boot, spec, when widened 
out or turned over ; now, a broad band of ma- 
terial (simulating the turned-over part), white, 
light-coloured, or brown. Also pi short for Top- 
boots. 1639. b. The gauntlet part of a glove ; 
the turned-down top part of men’s hose 1819. 
3. In various techn. uses, e. g. the stopper of a 
scent-bottle or the like ; the part of an earring 
worn in the lobe of the ear ; the hood or cover 
of a carriage X453. b. Short for t.-button 1852. 

IV. fig. and tramf. The part of anything 

which has the first place in time, order, or prece- 
dence. 1 . Of time ; The earliest part of a period 
1440. 9. The highest or chief position, place, or 
rank ; the head, forefront; now esp. in the t. of the 
tree (fig.) 1627. b. One who or that which occu- 
pies the highest or chief position ; the head (of a 
clan, family, etc.) 161a. 3. The highest pitch 

or degree ; the height, summit, zenith, pinnacle 
155a. b. The most perfect example or type of 
something 1593. c. Motoring slang. The top 
or highest gear ; usu. on (the) t. 1906. 4. The 

highest point reached in a progression or series ; 
the culminating point 1670. 5. T he best or 

choicest part ; the cream, flower, pick. Now 
esp. in the t. of the morning, as an Irish morning 
greeting. 1663. 

3. By how much from the t. of wondrous glory., .To 
lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art faJln Mux 
Phr. The t. of one's bent (see Bent sb*)\ the t. 4/ one’s 
voice, b. If he, which is the t. of I udgement. should 
But iudge you, as you are Shaks. 4 Phr. The t. op 
the tide . The t. 0/ the market, the moment at which 
prices are highest. 5. A * L of the basket ' young lady 
1894. 

V. Forward spin imparted to a ball by the 
mode of Its impulsion or delivery (in billiards, 
by striking It above the centre ; hence in cricket 
and tennis) X90X. 

VL attrib. passing into adj. 1. Having a 
top, as t. -buggy, -wagon , ship x686. 9. Of or 
pertaining to the top ; upper, uppermost Now 
usu. written separate as adj. 1593. 3. Forming 

the top, or the exterior surface or layer ; upper, 
outer. Now usu. separate. 1603. 4. First in 

rank, order, or quality 1647. 5. Highest (in 

degree), greatest (in amount) ; very high, very 
great; also in weakened sense, first-rate, tip- 
top, excellent 1714. 

a. There were two doors on the t landing 1BR8. 3. 
A foot-and-a-half of blackish t.-coil 1904. 4. The t. 

wits of the Court Swift. 5. His common trot is just 
a match for your t. speed x8o6. 

Phrases. At t., on t, (see prec. senses)} fir. su- 
preme, dominant ; on or upon (the) t. of^ above, 


8 (Ger. KJln). S (Kr. Q (Ger. Mdller). « (Fr. dime). 9 (curl). « («•) (ttww). i (*•) (»*»)> #(Fr. tote). I (Kr, Km, ««rth). 
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TOP 

opon, elm upon, following upon. T. . . bottom, a. T. 
to bottom, to that the highest part becomes the lowest t 
with complete inversion, b. From t. to bottom ■> 
from t. to tot, T.,.tail. a. T. and tail, (a) The 
whole, every part, (b) The long and short of it, the 
substance, upshot. It) adub. From head to foot; all 
over. b. T. or tail, (in neg. statements), any parti 
anything definite or intelligible | head or taiL C. 
From t. to tail » a (r) ; also fig . wholly, absolutely. 
T.. . toe. From /. to tot, from head to loot, in every 
part. 

Comb, t t.>bntton, f(<*) a metal button of which the 
C. or face Is gilt or silvered ; (b) an ornamental knob on 
the top of a mast j -card Spinning, a flat strip of 
wood covered with hooked teeth set over the drum of 
a carding-engine ; -coat, overcoat, great -coat, outer- 
coat | hence -coated a . ; t. dog, lit, thcdog upper- 
most or * on top * in a fight j fig, the victorious or 
dominant party ; t. drawer, the uppermost drawer of 
a chest, etc. j to comt tut of tkt t. drawer, to be well 
bred 9 -gear, (a) the rigging, sails, and spars of a 
ship i ( b ) (without hyphen) in power transmission, the 
alternative gearing which produces the highest speed 
in proportion to that of toe motor ; -heat Horttc,, 
heat generated in e frame or greenhouse! -hole, 
t. notch, the highest hole or notch I fig, the highest 
point attainable! also attrib. first-rate, * tip-top* 
(slang) t hence tMiotchar ; t. note, the highest note 
r ^ * ‘ * the highest 

,nt| 


to exceed in weight, amount, number, ate. 1583. 
b. To surpass, excel, outdo ; to oap 1566. a. 
To rise above; to mount beyond the Jewel of 
1773. b. To get or leap over the top of 1735. 
3. To ascend to the top of x6oo. 4. Theatr. 
To t, out's part , to play one's pan to its utmost 
possibilities ; also, to transcend the character 
assigned to one ; trausf, to sustain (a character) 
with success 167a. g. To be at the top of, con- 
stitute the top of 16x5. b. To get the better of 
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head 2887. b. Topping all others in boasting Sn a ks. 
3. Wind about, till thou have topp'd the Hill Dcnhau. 
g. The decent church that topt the neighbouring 


in a unger's compass | -proud ou, proud to 
degree ; t sergeant ( U.S. colloq \ the first sergeai 
t. story, the uppermost story of a bouse ; fig. the 
head as the seat of intellect j -tool. Any smith s tool 
which is held upon the work while being struck, as 
dlst from a bottom-tool, which is socketed in the 
anvil f -weight, the heaviest weight carried by a home 
in a race 9 transf. a horse carrying this weight. 

b. From sense III, x 1 (top being also short for top- 
tail ox topmast) 1 L-block, a large block suspended 
below the cap of the lower mast, used in hoisting or 
lowering topmasts; -chain, a chain used to sling the 
yards in action, in case the ropes by which they are 
hung should be shot awayt -lantern, -light, a 
signal-light carried in the top of a vessel j -rope, a 
rope used for hoisting or lowering topmasts | to rway 
(erron. swing) on all tob-rofes, to go to great lengths 1 
•tackle, a tackle used in raising or lowering topmasts. 
Top (tpp), sb* [Late OE. top 5 ct top, used 
In parts of Holland, etc.. MDu. dop(pe, OHG, 


point on which it is made to spin, usu. by the 
sudden pulling of a string wound round it ; the 
common whip- or whipping-top is kept spinning 
by lashing it with a whip. b. As the type of a 
sound sleeper. In ref to the apparent stillness 
of a spinning top when its axis of rotation is 
vertical 16x6. a. A marine gasteropod having 
a short conical shell ; any species of the genus 
Trockus or family Trochidx ; a top-shell In 
earliest use, sea t, 1683. 3. Rope-making . (Also 

laying-t.) A conical piece of wood, with three 
or four grooves for the strands 1794. 

S. ParTsh town t n a large t. kept for public use, 
which two players or parties whipped in opposite di- 
rection*. b. Phr. To sleep like (as sound or at fast 
as) at. Old t, (slang), old fellow, old girL 
Comb, > t.*aheli » sense a. 

Top (tpp), w.l ME. [£ Top L To 
deprive ot the top. fl. trams. To cut c^(the 
hair of the bead), poll (the head), crop (a per- 
son) -163a. a. To cut off the top of (a growing 
tree, a plant, or the like) ; to poll or pollard (a 
tree) ; to cut or break off the head, flower, or 
ear of (a plant), the withered calyx from (a 
gooseberry or other fruit) ; often in phr. to t, 
and lob, t. and tail X509. t3- To snuff (a 

candle) -1840. 

a. fig. Topping rank desire* which vain exceed 

,633 * — _ 
H. To put a top on or form a top to. x. To 

furnish with a top; to cover or surmount, 
crown, cap (with) 1581. a. To complete by 
putting the top on, or forming the top of (a 
stack, etc.); often to t, up\ hence (colloq. \ to 
finish of, round off, crown 1504. b. absol. or 
intr. To finish up or off (with something), colloq. 
1836. g. trams, a. Dyeing, To give a final bath 
of colour to ; to finish off (a dyeing process) 
with a certain dye. b. To top-dress (land), c. 
To stain the tips of the hair of (fur). 1856. t4- 
To ' cover*, copulate with (rare) -2633. 

a. To L up (Electr.) t to maintain the acid level In 
an accumulator, by adding distilled water, b. Then 
you. .find the inmates of another room copping off 
with chooolate or coffee 1870. Everything went 
wrong. and to t. up with I got the fever badly 1885. 
4. Oth, 111. iii. 396. 

HL To exceed or come up to in height x. 
trams. To exceed in height ; tq overtop ; also. 


he was so tall that she topped her father. .by a 

*887. b. Tor * " ’ ’ 

3. Wind about, till 

,. The decent ct . 

lifl Golds m. In character as in intellect Bacon tops 
the list 1861. 

Phrases. To t. a ball (Go 1 f) t to hit the ball above 
Its centre 1 so to t, one's drive. To t, a saw (£/.£.), 
to fix a stiffening piece or a gauge for limiting the 
depth of the cut. 

Top (tpp), vfi 1549. [perh. a special 
application of prec .1 1 . Naut, 1. trams. To tip 
up or slant (a yard) by tilting up one arm and 
depressing the other, a. intr. To assume a 
slanting position, tip up, tilt up x86o. XL +1. 
intr, — Topple v, x. -2630. a. trams , — Top- 
ple v. 3. Obs, ex c. dial, 1662. 

Toparch (tp'paik). 1640. [ad.Gr.rond/9x17f, 
£. r 6 vos place + -a/>X7* ruler.] The ruler or 
prince of a small district, city, or petty state ; 
a petty ‘ king *. So Top&'rchical a, of or per- 
taining to a L or toparchy. 

Toparchy (typoiki). 160 r. [ad. L. topar- 
chia (also used), a. Gr. rovapyia, f. Tcnrbpxrjs 
Toparch.] The small district or territory 
under the rule of a toparch. 

Topasa (tdo*pfis). India, 1680. [a. Pg. 
tofax, app. ad. tbpishi, Malay Siam form of 
Hindi dddishi man of two languages, inter- 
preter.] A dark-skinned half-breed of Portu- 
guese descent ; often applied to a soldier, or a 
ship's scavenger or bath-attendant, who is of 
this class. 

Topaz (tdu-psez). [ME. a. O F. topaae, topace , 
-ase, ad. L. topaxus , a. Gr. r 6 na(os, J x. a. The 
name given by the Greeks and Romans to the 
yellow or oriental a yellow sapphire or corun- 
dum ; by Pliny also to the modern chrysolite, 
b. In mod. use (true or occidental t.), a fluo- 
silicate of aluminium, transparent and lustrous, 
yellow, white, pale blue, or pale green, found 
in Brazil, Mexico, Saxony, Scotland, the Ural 
Mountains, etc. 9. Her, In blazoning by 
precious stones, the tincture Or 1x6a. 

s. False a transparent pale yellow variety of 
quarts. Pink t n pink or rose-coloured t. f artificially 
produced by ear posing the yellow Brazilian stone to 
strong heat. 

Comb, 1 1 , humming-bird, two S. Amer. species of 
humming-bird of brilliant colours, Tofaaa pelia and 
T, Pyra. 

Topazolite (t/jpse*zchit). 1819. (f. Gr. 
rbirafos Topaz + \lOos stone; see -LITE. J Min, 
A variety of garnet resembling topaz In colour. 
Top-boot (tp*pib&‘t)» 2813. [f. Top sbj 
+ Boot sb .*] 1. prop. A high boot, having a 

top of white, light-coloured, or brown leather 
or the like (Top sb . 1 III. a) ; now worn by hunt- 
ing men, jockeys, grooms, and coachmen. Usu. 
in pi. 9. Improperly applied to any long or 
high boots which partly cover the leg 2892. 
f Top-castle. ME. An embattled platform 
at the head of a ship's masts, from which mis- 
siles were discharged -1688. 

Tcrp-dretss, v. 1733. [£, Top sb.* + Dress 
v.) trams. To manure on the surface, as land, 
grass, or any crop. Also absol. 

To-p-dressing, vbl. sb. 1764. ff. as prec.) 
The application of manure to the surface of the 
soil ; corner, the manure or fertiliser so applied. 
Also trams f. and fig. 

Tope (td*p), tb. 1 1686. fperh. Cornish 

name.] A small species of shark, Galeus galeo- 
rhinus or G , canis , native to British seas, esp. 
off the coast of Cornwall Called also dog-fish, 
penny-dog, miller s-dog. b. The Austndasian 
species, Galeus australis <898. 

Tope (t^bp), sb,* 18x3. A local name for 

the wren. 

1| Tope sb.* India. 1698. [a<L Tamil 

tbppu, Tdegu tbpu,] A dump, grove, or plantar 
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tlon of trees ; In Upper India, chiefly of fruit- 
trees ; esp. a mango grove or orchara* 

II Tope (t#»p), sbfi India. 1815. [a. Hind. 
(Panjabi) t$p, held to be : — Prakrit or Pfill 
thbpo 1— Skr. sidfal) In India and south-eastern 
Asia* An ancient structure, in the form of a 
dome or tumulus of masonry, for the preserva- 
tion of relics or in commemoration of some fact ; 
usu. of Buddhist or Jain origin. 

Tope, p. Now only literary or arch, 1654. 
[Origin obsc .1 2. trams. To drink, esp. to drink 
copiously ana habitually. a. intr. To drink 
largely or In huge draughts 1667. 

a. Ill T. with you. 111 Sing with you, 111 Dance 
with you Dmrniw. 

fTope, ini. 1651. [app. a. F top, tope , tSpe, 
ellipt. for je tope I accept the wager ; orig. a 
word of dice-play ; ■* It. toppa 1 done I * Used 
also in drinking.] An exdam. used in drinking; 
app. ■> I pledge you -1664. 

Toper Now chiefly literary. 2673, 

[f. Tope v. + -RR *.] One who topes or drinks 
a great deal ; a hard drinker ; a drunkard. 
Top-fkill (tp*pfcrl)> a. Now rare . 1553. 
[f. Top sb . 1 + Full «.] Full to the top ; brim^ 
lull. tb. transf. Said of that which fills (to the 
top) t Brimming (rare) -1608. 

A hue* great purse top full of gold 16x7. fig. Top- 
full of buxines ax I am 1648. 

Topgallant (tppg&rl&nt, Ugae lfint), sb. and 
a. 1514. [f. Top sb.* III. r + Gallant a., as 

making a gallant show in comparison with the 
lower tops.] A. jA fi. Naut. A ' top * at the 
head of the topmast, and thus in a loftier posi- 
tion than the original top-castle or top 2590. a. 
pi. Short for /. sails, the sails aliove the topsail 
and topgallant 2599. 3. a. transf. (from x and a) 
The most elevated (lit. or fig.) part or member 
of anything 1581. b .fig. The highest point or 
pitch; summit 159a 

a. She bad - got up. .jury-nwts, with topgallants 
for topsails Mars vat. 3. b. Which to the high top 
gallant of my ioy. Must be my conuoy in the secret 
night Shaks. 

B. attrib. or adj. x. Of, pertaining to, or having 
the position of topgallant 1514. a. Allowing 
topgallant sails to be used, as /. weather 1697. 
3 .fig. Lofty, grand, topping 1613. 

1. T, mast, salt, yard, the mast, ^au, or yard above 
the topmast and topsail ; the third mast, sail, or yard 
above the deck. a. The wind . . blew what seamen call 
a top-gallant breeze 1806. 

Toph(e (fcflif)- Now rare. 1553. [sd. L. 
Tophus.] x. usu. toph stone 1 -> Tophus z. 
a. Path, - Tophus a. 1384. 

Tophaceous (tifsi'jW), a . 1679. [ad. L. 

tof-, tophaceus, f. Tophus; see -ACEOUS.] x. 
Of the nature of tophus ; sandy, gritty ; rough, 
stony. 9. Path. Gritty or calcareous, as the 
matter deposited in gout 1687. 
To-p-ha-mper. 1791. [f. Top sbA + Ham- 
per Jb.*l Naut. Weight or encumbrance aloft : 
orig. said of the upper masts, sails, and rigging 
of a ship ; later, also, weight or encumbrance 
on the deck, as in a steamer, ironclad, etc. 

To*p*ha*L colloq. x88x. A man's silk or 
beaver hat with high cylindrical crown ; a tall 
or high haL 

Top-heavy (stress var. ) f a. 1533. Dispro- 
portionately heavy at the top ; having the upper 
part so heavy as to overbalance the lower; 
hence, unstable and inclined to topple, b. Said 
of an intoxicated person : Tipsy 1687, 

Tophet (tdWet). late ME. [a. Heb. to- 
ph eth ; etym. uncertain.] s.orig Proper name 
of a place near Gehenna or the Valley of the 
Son or Children of Hlnnom, south of J entsalem, 
where thejews made human sacrifices to strange 
gods (Jer. xix. 4). Later, it was used as a place 
for the deposit of refuse, and became symbolic 
of the torments of helL 9. The place of punish- 
ment for the wicked after death ; hell, Gehenna, 
late ME. 8- fig- A place, state, condition, or 
company likened to hell x6x8. 

x. [Moloch] made his Grove The pleasant valley of 
Hinnom, Tophet thence And black Gehenna call'd, 
the Type of Hell Mar. e. lets, ua 33. 
tTo*pbotis, a. 1634. [ad. rare L. topi-, 
tofosus, f. next ; see -ous.] Of the nature of 9 
stony or calcareous concretion -173 6. 
jj ToplHSfl (tda-fts). PI. || tophi (ri). 155 S- [*• 
L. tophus, better tofus, a general name for loose 
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porous stones of various kinds, whence It tufo, 
F. tuf\ see also Tuff, Tufa.] z. A soft porous 
stone, arenaceous, calcareous, or volcanio \ esp. 
a stony substance deposited by calcareous 
springs, a. Path. A concretion which forms on 
the surface of the joints, the teeth, the pinna of 
the ear, etc. in gout ; a gouty deposit ; also 
gravel, or a stone or calculus, formed within 
the body 1607. 

Comb. t-stone - Travshtinb. 

|| Topi, topee (tepr). India. 2806. [a. 
Hindi topi hat J Ong. applied by Indian natives 
to the* European hat ; now spec . in Anglo- 
Indian, os a name for the sola topi , sola hat or 
helmet : see Sot a sb. 

Topiarian (tffupi,e»*ri&n), a. 1694. [f. L. 

topiarius ; see - an.] - Topiary. 

|| Topiarius ( tffapi , e»Tifls). 1 706. [ L. adj, 

' of or belonging to ornamental gardening * ; 
sb. ‘ an ornamental gardener ’ ; f . L. topia, a. 
(Jr. rbma, pi. of rumor, dim. of rbvos place.] 
One skilled in fanciful landscape-gardening. 
Topiary (tdu*pi 4 ri), a. (sb.) 1592. [ad. 

rare L. topiarius; see prec.] Gardening. Con- 
sisting in clipping and trimming shrubs, etc. 
into ornamental or fantastic shapes. B. sb. The 
topiary art 1908. 

Topic (tf*pik),a. and sb. 1568. [As adj., 
ad. Gr. ronucbt of or pertaining to rbwos a place, 
local, or concerning rdnoi commonplaces ; see 
-IC. As sb., ad. L. topic a, a. Gr., in rd ront/ch, 
title of a work of Aristotle, lit. matters concern- 
ing vdvoi.] +A. adj. 1. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of a 1 commonplace * (Commonplace 
A. x) or general maxim -1653. b. Containing 

* commonplaces* ; t. folio, a commonplace-book 

-1644. 9. Of or pertaining to a particular place 

or locality ; local -1793. Med. Of or per- 
taining to a particular part of the body ; de- 
signed for external local application -1671. 

B. 1. pi. As title of the treatise of Aristotle, 
or as name for a work of the same nature, or 
for a set of general rules or maxims 1568. ta. 
A kind or class of considerations suitable to the 
purpose of a rhetorician or disputant, passing 
into the sense 1 consideration *, 'argument* 
-1840. tb. A head under which arguments or 
subjects may be arranged -1806. 3. The sub- 

ject of a discourse, argument, or literary com- 
position ; a theme ; also, a subject of admira- 
tion, animadversion, satire, mockery, or other 
treatment 170a 1*4. Met i. An external remedy 
locally applied, as a plaster or blister -1758. 

s. These Topics or Loci, wore no other then general 
Ideas applicable to a great many different subjects, 
which the Orator was directed to consult, in order to 
find out materials for his Speech 1783. a. These 
strong topics, in favour of the house of Lancaster, were 
opposed by arguments no leas convincing on the side 
of the house of York H ums. 3. He had exhausted 
every t. of conversation 1797. 

Topical (tf*pik&I), 1588. [{. as prec. + 
-AL. J i* Of or pertaining to a place or locality ; 
local, b. Med. That belongs or is applied to a 
particular part of the body 1608. fa. Pertain- 
ing to a topic or general maxim; hence, not 
demonstrative but merely probable -1710. 3. 

Of or pertaining to a general heading, a topic 
or subject of discourse, composition, etc. 1856. 

b. Of or pertAlnlng to the topics of the day ; 
containing local or temporary allusions 1873. 

1. Their truth is not L and transitory, but of uni- 
versal acceptation 1870. a. This Argument is.. but 
Topicall and prohable 1694. 3. b. A great many 1 L* 

allusions to events of the hour, and rough political hits 
t88i. As sb., a film dealing with t, events. To*pic- 
aUy mdu. in a t. manner 1 m reference to topics. 

Topknot (tp*p,npt). 1686. [f. Top sb.l + 
Knot jiM] 1. a. A knot or bow of ribbon worn 
on the top of the head by ladies towards the 
end of the 17th and in the x8th century ; later, 

• bow of ribbon worn in a lace cap. b. A tuft 
of hair on the top or crown of the head of a 
person or animal ; also, a plume or crest of 
tbathers or filaments on the head of a bird 1700. 

c. The head, slang. 1869. a. transf a. One 
who wears a topknot 1097. b. One of several 
spedas of small European flatfish, with a taper- 
ing filament on the head 1832, Hence To-p- 
knotted a. having a t. 

Topless (tp-ples), a. 2589. [£. To? sbA + 

-jLE#&] 1 1 Having no top {rare) 1598. a* Jig. 
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Seeming to have no top or summit ; immensely 
or immeasurably high ; unbounded 1589. 

a. The glister of the Sunne vpon the toplesse Pro. 
montorie of Sicilia Greene. My toplesse viilany 160*. 

Topman (tp-pm&n). 1513. [f. Top sb . l + 
Man sb . J tz. A ship with a top on its mast 
-1577. n. Naut. A seaman stationed in one of 
the tops, to attend to the upper sails, or in a 
fighting ship as a marksman 1748. 3. a. The 

upper man in a saw-pit 1678. b. A miner or 
pitman working at the top of the shaft 1890. 
Topmast (tfpjmast, -mast). 1485. A 
smaller mast fixed on the top of a lower mast ; 
spec, the second Section of a mast above the 
deck, which was formerly the uppermost mast, 
but is now surmounted by the topgallant mast. 
Topmost (tp*pirur»st, -m£st), a. 1697. [1. 
Top sb. 1 + -most.] U ppermost, highest. Also 
absol. t highest part. 

The. .spear . .shore away the t. of his crest Mobbis, 
Topo-, bef. a vowel top-, a. Gr. towo-, comb, 
f. t6ito$ place, as in roiro-ypeuftos (sec next). 

Topographer (fcfof grafaj). 1603. (X Gr. 
roiroyp&pos + -er 1 .‘J One who is skilled in 
topography ; one who describes or delineates a 
particular locality. 

Topographic (tppdgree-fik), a. 1639. [ad, 
Gr. TOvoypa<fwc6s, f. stem of roTroypcupia Topo- 
graphy : see -IC.] * next. 

Topographical (tppJgrsrfik&I), a. 1570. 
[f. as prec. + -IC AL.] Of, pertaining to, or deal- 
ing with topography. Hence Topo graphi- 
cally adv. 

Topo'graphize, v. 1810. [f. as. Topo- 
grapher + -ize.] a. trans . To describe or treat 
topographically, b. intr, To make topographi- 
cal researches. 

Topography (td^gTfifi). late ME. [ad. 

late L* topographic, ad. Gr. vonoypcuf>la 9 f. roiro 
ypdtpot; see above and -graphy.] z. The 
science or practice of describing a particular 
place, city, town, manor, parish, or tract of land ; 
the accurate and detailed delineation and de- 
scription of any locality 1549. b. A detailed 
description or delineation of the features of a 
locality, late ME. c. Localization, local distri- 
bution ; the study of this 1658. a. The features 
of a region or locality collectively 1847. 

n./tf.l am not so well acquainted with the t. of the 
mind 1764. 

Topology 1659. [f. Topo- 

+ -logy. J z.ta. The department of botany 
which treats of the localities where plants are 
found. 2. The scientific study of a particular 
locality 1850. 

a. The comfMratively new study of topology, the 
science by which, from the consideration of geogra- 
phical (acts about a locality, one can draw deductions 
as to its history 1903. 

Toponymy (tbp^nXml). 1876. [f. Topo- 
+ Gr. -oovvfua, f. bvopa name.] The place- 
names of a country or district as a subject of 
study. Also Toponymic, deal adjs. 

Topped (t?pt), ppl. a. 1459. [f. Top sb.*, 
v . 1 + -ED.] z. Having or furnished with a top 
or tops. 0. Having the top removed ; of a tree : 
polled, pollarded 17x2. 

Topper (typai). Chiefly slang or lew 
colloq . 1709. [f. Top sb . 1 +*br V] z. A * top * 
thing or person ; the best or one of the best of 
the kind, colloq. 8. A top-hat, a tall hat slang 
and colloq. 1820. 8. pi. The largest and finest 

fruit (orig. esp. strawberries) displayed at the 
top of a punnet, package, or pile, slang. 1839. 
To*p-piece. 1682. The piece that forms 
or is at the top of anything ; spec. fa. The chef- 
d'oeuvre, masterpiece. Bunyan. b. The head. 
colloq. 1838. c. Shoe-making. The piece put on 
and nailed down to the lifts of the heels 19x1. 
To-pping, vbl. sb. 1 late ME, [f. Top v. 1 
•f -ing *.] z. The action of Top v. 1 in various 
senses 1504. 2. A distinct part or appendage 

which forms a top to anything, a crest ; as a 
forelock of the hair, the crest of A bird ; also 
joe. the head. late ME. 3. That which is put 
on the top of anything to complete it ; a top 
layer 1830. 4. pi. a Cuttings from the tops of 
trees; afro, the tops of hemp removed In 
hatchelling. b. The second skimming* of milk. 
dial c. The best burn, dial. >532. 
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To-pplng, vbl. si.* i 743 . [t Top *> * + 
-Ing M The action of Top *».* 

T.djft (Naut.), each of a pair of lids by which a 
yard may be topped. 

Topping, ppl. a. 1681. [f. Top 0.1 + 
-ing *. j That tops, in various ronses of Top v. 1 
fz. lit. That exceeds in height ; very high [rare) 

- 1 7®S* 9 . jig. Very high or superior in position, 

rank, estimation, etc. ; Chief, principal ; pre- 
eminent, distinguished ; overhanging ; ■ tower- 
ing * 2674. 3. Of high quality ; very fine, excel- 
lent ; tip-top, first-rate, colloq . and slang. 1822. 
4. Domineering ; confident, boastful. U.S. 1885. 

a. Some of the t. Sinners of the World 17x6. 3. We 
came on at a t. pace 1841. Hence To*pplng-ly ado. 
[slang, or dial.), -ness. 

Topple (tp*p‘l), v. 1590. [f. Top w.i & 
-LE 3.] 2. intr. To fall top foremost, or as if 

top-heavy ; to fall headlong, tumble or pitch 
over. a. To lean over unsteadily, as if on 
the point of falling ; to overhang threateningly 
1827. 3. trans. To cause to tumble over or fall 

headlong ; to thrust over, overturn, throw down 
1596. 4* To cause to tip or tilt so as to be in 

danger of being upset (rare) 16 <6. 
x. Though castles t. on their Warders heads Shake. 

a. Masses of granite, .toppling above tbe terminal 
face of the glacier Tyndall. 3. They L over the 
higgest trees in this way 1907. 

Topsail (tp*ps£il, tp*ps*l). late ME. [f. Top 
sb. 1 111. x-t Sail sb.'] A sail set above the lower 
course, orig. the uppermost sail. In a square- 
rigged vessel, orig. a single square sail set next 
above the lower sail or yard ; now, in larger 
ships, divided into an upper and a lower /. 
[double topsails). In a fore-and-aft rig, a square 
or triangular sail set above the gaff, 
fig. You may tell Your Pope, that. . 1 shall not strike 
a t for the breath Of all his maledictions 1 Southey, 

To*p-sawyer. 1823. a. The sawyer who 
works the upper handle of a pit-saw. Hence, 

b . fig. One who holds a superior position ; the 
best man 1826. c. loosely . A first-rate hand at 
something ; a distinguished person 1823. 

Topside (tppsoid), sb. (adv.) 1677. [f. 
Top sb. 1 + Side *M] cl. gen. The upper side of 
anything, b. Shipbuilding. The upper part of 
a ship's side 1815. c. Butchering. The outer 
side of a round of beef, cut from the haunch 
between the ‘ leg * and the ' aitch-bone * ; the 
bottom of this is the * silver-side * 1898. B. adv. 
On the top. Also Jig. (colloq.) 1873. 
To-paman. dial, and slang. 1835. [f. 
top's, genitive of Top sb. 1 + Man sb.) u Sc. 
and n. dial. A head man, bailiff or principal 
servant; esp. the chief drover in charge of a 
herd of cattle on the road. a. slang ; A hang- 
man 1825. 

To*p-stone. 1658. A stone which is placed 
upon or forms the top of something; a cap- 
stone : chiefly fig. Also, the upper end-stone or 
jewel in a chronometer, 

To’psy-tuiu, v. Now rare. 1573. [f. 

topsy as in next + Turn v.) trans. To turn 
topsy-turvy, turn upside down ; fig. to throw 
into confusion. 

Topey-turvy (tp*psi,tffMvi), adv. (a., sb., 
and v.\ 1528. [The first element Is almost 
certainly top (or tops), and prob. the second is re- 
lated to terve vb. to turn, turn over, overturn (cf. 
prec.) ; for the terminal elements -sy and -y cf. 
Arsy-versy.] With the top where the bottom 
should be ; in or into an inverted position ; up- 
side down, bottom upwards. 

A chaos of carts, overthrown and Jumbled together, 
lay t. at the bottom of a. .bill Dickens, fig. J found 
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nature turned topsy-turvey, women chenj 
and men into women Addison. 

B. adj. Turned upside down ; inverted, re- 
versed ; fig. utterly confused or disorderly z6x8. 

A very l way of reasoning 1887. 

C. so. The act of turning or fact of being 
turned upside down ; state of utter confusion 
or disorder 1655. D. as vb. irons. To turn 
topsy-turvy or upside down ; to invert ; fig. to 
reverse ; to throw into utter confusion i 6 s& 

My poor mind is all topsyturvied Richardson. 
To*p-tJ>mter. 2626. Shipbuilding. One 
of the uppermost timbers In the side of a ship, 
one of the timbers forming the topside. 

Toque (tJfek, ||tok). 2505. [n. F. f npp. 
the same word as It. tocca cap, etc. Ult origin 
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tmkn .1 i. a. A kind of small cap or bonnet 
worn by men and women in various countries. 

b. A kind of bonnet, cap, or, as now worn by 
women, a small hat without a brim, or with a 
very small or closely turned-up brim 1817. a. 
7 \ monkey , also simply /. : the bonnet-monkey 
or bonnet-macaque, Macacus pi leaf us , a native 
Of Ceylon 1840. 

Tor (t/Si). OE. [prob. cogn. w. Gael, tbrr 
hill of an abrupt or conical form, lofty hill, 
eminence, mound grave, heap of ruins, pri- 
marily heap, pile.] z. A high rock; a pile 
of rocks, gen. on the top of a hill ; a rocky peak ; 
a hill. a. attrib . T. ouzel, local name of the 
ring ouzel, Turdus torquatus 177a 
1. Mount St. Michaells a Steepe and most craggle 
torr 1610. 

|j Torah (t 5 »*r 5 ). 1577. [Heb. tdrSh direc- 
tion, instruction, doctrine, law.] The teaching 
or instruction, and judicial decisions, given by 
the ancient Hebrew priests as a revelation of 
the divine will; the Mosaic or Jewish law; 
hence, a name for the five books of the law, 
the Pentateuch. 

Torbanlte (tjJ'jb&nsit). 1858. [f- Torbanc 
Hill in Linlithgowshire, where found ; see 
-ITE *.] Min. A deep brown shale, allied to 
cannel coal, valuable for the production of 
petroleum and gas. 

Torbernito (t/ribamait). 185a. [ad. G. 
torbemit , f. Torbemus , latinized form of the 
name of the chemist Torber Bergmann. See 
-ite 1 .] Min. A native phosphate of uranium 
and copper, found in bright green tubular crys- 
tals ; also called copper-u ramie. 

Torch (t£itf), sb. ME. [a. OF. torcTie , app. 
s — late pop. L. *torca, from stem fork- of tor- 
sure to twist.] 1. A light to be carried in the 
and or upon a pole or the like, consisting of a 
stick of resinous wood, or of twisted hemp or 
the like soaked with tallow, resin, or other in- 
flammable substance. In church use, a large 
candle for carrying. b. fig. or alius. Some- 
thing figured as a source of illumination, en- 
lightenment, or guidance, or of heat or 4 confla- 
gration * 1621. 2. transf. a. A spike composed 

of spikelets; also fig. said of a red or flame- 
coloured flower 11578. b. (Usu. in pi. Torches.) 
The Great Mullein, Verbascum Thafsus (or 
other species): from its tall spike ot yellow 
flowers 155a. 

«. Electric m contrivance consisting essentially of 
an electric lamp enclosed in a portable case containing 
a battery, b. The t. of Greek learning and civilisa- 
tion was to be extinguished 1878. To hand on the 
t., to preserve the knowledge of a subject. 
eUtrib. and Comb . : b-flahing, fishing by (.-light at 
night: -lily, the liliaceous genus Tritoma, having 
spikes of bright scarlet flowers ; also called * red-hot 
poker*; -race => LAMrAosoeoMY: -thistle, a name 
for a columnar cactus of the genus Cerent. Hence 
Torch v. trans. to furnish, or light, with a L or 
torches. tTofcher, » next Shaks. 
ToTCh-beairer. 1538. One who carries 
a torch. 

ToTcb-Ught. late ME. The light of a 
torch ; illumination by a torch or torches, b. 
The time when torches are lighted ; dusk 2656. 
c. attrib . Performed or carried on by torch- 
light 1876. 

c. In the evening, a t procession iBj 6 . 

II Torchon (torjon). 1879. [F., duster, dish- 
cloth; f. toreher to wipe.] Used attrib \ in 
t. board, a board covered with t. Paper, used 
in water-colour drawing ; t. lace (also abbrev. 
torchon , pi. -ons), a coarse bobbin lace, of loose 
texture ; t. paper, a kind of paper with a rough 
surface, used for water-colour drawing, etc. 

To-rch-woodL 1601. 1. Resinous wood 
of which torches are made. 9. a. A tree of the 
genus Amyri *, family Rut cues r, having resinous 
wood, as A sylvatica and A. balsamifera, b. 
A W. Indian shrub, Casearia ( Thiodia ) s errata. 
c. A species of cactus, Cereus heptagonus • 

H Torcular (tp'jkmdAj). 1631. [L. , a press 
for wine or oil.] 1. Anat. (in full t. Heropkilt) 
m f Press of Herophilusx a depression in the 
occipital bone at the confluence of a number of 
venous sinuses, a. Surg. A tourniquet 1727, 
So TotcuIbt a . pertaining to the /. Herophili. 
Tore sb. 1664. [a. F., ad. L. torus.] 
— Torus x, 4. 


Tore : see Tear v. 

Toreador (tpri&d 5 **i). 1618, [Sp., f. to- 
rear to fight bulls, f. toro (: — L. tauru-s ) bull.] 
A Spanish (usu. mounted) bull-fighter. 
fTo-re'iid, v. [OIL tirendan : see To-*, 
Rend v .] trans . To rend in pieces -1632. 

|| Torero (to tPtq). 2738. [Sp.] A (Spanish) 
bull-fighter (on foot). 

Toreutic (tortf Mik), a. and sb. 2837. [ad. 
Or, roptvrtfcos , f. roptvav to work In relief, etc.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to toreutics ; chiefly 
in phr. /. art — toreutics ; also, of figures, etc. , exe- 
cuted according to the toreulic art ; of an artist, 
working in toreutics. B. sb* [tr, Gr, ropsorucf) 
(sc. W**!?)*] Chiefly in pi. Toreutics: The art 
of chasing, carving, and embossing, esp. metal. 
|| Torgoch (tpugpx). Also ttorcocb. 261 x . 
[Welsh, f. tor belly + cock red.] The red-bellied 
char, found in the Welsh lakes. 

Toric (t 5 »*rik), a. 2900. [f. Tor-us + -IC.] 
Of or pertaining to a torus (see Torus 4). 

T. lens , a spectacle lens having for one of its surfaces 
a segment of au equilateral zone of a torus. Also 
ellipt. as sb. 

Torment (tpumdnt), sb. [ME. a. OF. tor-, 
tourment : — L. tormentum , L torqsure to twist. 
In sense 5, a. F. tourmente , from L. torment a 
neut. pi.] tx. An engine of war worked by 
torsion, for hurling stones, darts, etc. -1532. 
a. An instrument of torture ; hence, the inflic- 
tion of torture by such au instrument ; torture 
inflicted or suffered ME, b. spec. The punish- 
ment of hell 1853. 8. A state of great suffering, 

bodily or mental; agony; severe pain felt or 
endured ME. 4. An action, circumstance, or 
condition which causes extreme pain or suffer- 
ing of body or mind ; a source of pain, trouble, 
or anguish, or in weakened sense, of worry or 
annoyance 1599. b. Applied to a person who 
causes trouble 2784. 5. A violent storm ; a 

tempest, tornado. Obs. exc. in F. form tour- j 
mente. ME. 

a. It was a t To lay upon the damn'd Shaks. 3. 
That doubleth al my t. and my wo Cmauckk. 4. Why, 
death ’a the end of evils, and a rest Rather than t. 

B. Jons. The conviction that he had made him&elf 
absurd . . was his t. 1835. 

Torment (tpjmc-nt), v. ME. [a. OF. tor-, 

tourmenter , f. tor-, tourment.] z. trans. To put 
to torment or torture ; to inflict torture upon, 
a. To afflict or vex with great suffering or 
misery, physical or mental ; to pain, distress, 
plague ME. b. To tease or worry excessively ; 
to trouble, 'plague' 1718. g. To throw into 
agitation ; to toss, disturb, shake up, or stir 
physically. Obs. exc. as a Gallicism. 1491. b. 
fig. To twist, distort (sense, style, etc.) 2647. 

1. For what offences, .men are to be Eternally tor- 
mented HoBBb.8. a. b. We are tormenting our brains 
with some scheme of politics 1718. 3. That warr.. 

soaring on main wing Tormented all the Air Milt. 

Tormentil (tpumgntil). late ME. [- F. 
torment Hit, ad. med.L. tormentilla, in form 
dim. of tormentum Torment sb. Reason of 
name obscure.] A low-growing rosaceous herb, 
Potentilla Tormentilla ( T. repens), of trailing 
habit, common on heaths and dry pastures, 
and having strongly astringent roots ; in use 
from early times in medicine, and in tanning. 
Also called septfoil . 

Tormenting, ppl. a. 1575. [f. Torment 
v . + -ing *.] That torments, in various senses. 

Sight hateful, sight t- ! Milt, Hence Torment- 
ing-ly adv., - 0089 . 

Tormentor (tpjmc-ntfi). [ME. a, AF. tor- 
ment(e)our L. * torment a tor em , f. torment are.] 
1. An officer who inflicts torture or cruelty ; an 
official torturer ; an executioner. 9. One who 
or that which persistently inflicts intense pain, 
suffering, vexation, or annoyance 2553. 3. An 
instrument that torments in some wav, as a 
wheel-harrow for breaking up stiff soil ; pL riding 
spurs (slang), eta 2609. 
a. These words beereafter, thy tormentors bee Shaks. 
Tormentress (tfime'ntris). late ME. [a. 
AF. tormenteresse , fem. of tormentour.] A fe- 
male tormentor. 

Tormentry. Now rare, late ME. [a. 
OF. tourmenterie , f. tormentour ; see -RY.] +2. 
The infliction or suffering of torture or torment, 
as by executioners or fiends *2534. 9. Tor- 


menting feeling; severe suffering, pain, or 
vexation. Now rare . late ME. 

|| Tormina (t^’jminfi), sb. pi. 1656. [L., 
gripes, pi. of *tormen , f. torquere to twist.] Path. 
Acute griping or wringing pains in the bowels ; 
gripes. Hence To*rminal, +To*rminoua adjs . 
of the nature of or characterized by t. 

Tom (tpm), pa. pple. of Tear 0.1 
||Tomada (tprnfi-d&). 1893. [Prov., f. pa. 
pple. of tornar to turn.] An envoy of three 
lines, in which the verse-endings of the preced- 
ing stanzas recur. 

Tornado (tpmP-do). 2556. [In Hakluyt 
and his contemporaries, ternado perh. orig. a 
blundered spelling of Sp. tronada thunder-storm 
[f. tronar to thunder), referred later, in the 
form tornado, to Sp. tornar to turn, return.] 
2. A term applied by x6th c. navigators to vio- 
lent thunder-storms of the tropical Atlantic, with 
torrential rain, and often with sudden and 
violent gusts of wind. Now rare . a. A very 
violent storm affecting a limited area, in which 
the wind is constantly changing its direction or 
rotating ; a whirling wind, whirlwind ; loosely, 
any very violent storm of wind, a hurricane 
1626. 


a. fig. One ot Turner*# magnificent tornadoes of 
colour Tiiackkhay. On thispasnugr followed a great 
t. of cheering 1849. Hence Tomadic (tpmie'dik) a. 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a L, 

(I Tomaria (jpine* ri&). 2888. [mod .L., f. 

Gr. rupvos or L. tomus a turner's wheel, in ref. 
to the shape of the larva.] /.00L The larval 
form of species of the Sea-acorn, Balanoglossvs. 
|| Tomus (tpuntfs). PI. -i (-ai). 1897. [L., 
a. Gr. rupvos tool for rounding (see Turn).] 
Ent . The inner or anal angle of the wing of an 
insect, esp. of the secondary wing of a tlneid 
moth. Hence Tonial a. of or pertaining to 


the t. 

Torose (torJ«'s\o. 1760. [ad.L . torosus, 
f. torus bulge, brawn ; see -OSK.] Nat. Hist. 
Bulging, swollen, protuberant: said of an ap- 
proximately cylindrical body swollen here and 
there. So To'roua a. 2657. 

Torpedinous (tpiprdinas), a. rare or Obs. 
1774. [1 L. torpedinem , Torpedo + -ous.] 
Having the quality of a torpedo ; benumbing, 
paralysing ; also, of or pertaining to the torpedo 
or electric ray. 

Fishy were his eyes ; t. was his manner Dk Quincky. 

Torpedo (t^iprd*), sb. PI. -oea. 1530. 
[a. L., stiffness, numbness, also the cramp-fish 
or electric ray, f, torpere to be stiff or numb.] 
I. A flat fish of the genus Torpedo or family 
Torpedinidx, having an almost circular body 
with tapering tail, and characterized by the 
faculty of emitting electric discharges ; the 
electric ray ; also called cramp-fish, cramp-ray , 
numb-fish, b.fir. One who or that which has 
a benumbing influence 2590. 9 . orig. A case 

charged with gunpowder designed to explode 
under water after a given interval so as t» 
destroy any vessel in its immediate vicinity ; 
later also, a self-propelled submarine missile, 
usu. cigar-shaped, carrying an explosive which 
is fired by impact with its objective 1775. b. A 
type of car-body shaped like a torpedo 1909. 

The original torpedo was a towed or drifting sub* 
marine mine, still used to defend channels, harbours, 
and the like {drifting or moored /.) ; it was towed at 
an angle by means of a spar extending at right angles 
(otter or towing t.), or carried on a ram or projecting 
pole (boom-, outrigger-, spar-t.). 

8* a. Mil. A shell furnished with a percussion 
or friction device buried in the ground, which 
explodes when the ground above the device is 
trodden upon ; a petard. U.S- b. A toy which 
explodes when thrown on a hard surface, c. 
A cartridge exploded in an oil-well to cause a 
renewal or increase of the flow. U.S. d. — 
Fog-signal 3 {U.S.). e. Aerial a torpedo 
discharged from aircraft 2786. 

attrib. and Comb. : t.-anchor, an anchor for moor- 
ing a stationary t. : -beard, a pointed beard 1 -body 9 
a motor-car body tapered at the ends: -boom, a 
s per bearing a t. on its upper end, the lower end 
swivelled arid anchored to toe bottom of the channel 1 
t. destroyer, a torpedo-boat destroyer (officially 
called simply *a destroyer *)l t. gun •> Mube l •net* 
a steel -wire netting suspended round a ship on pro- 
jecting booms as a protection against torpedoes: 
•ratn. a ram provided with t.-tubes 1 - 9 PS t, a spar 
rigged (oat. boat, to which a t* U attached ; «tttS% 
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a kind of gun from which torpedoes are discharged by 
compressed air or gunpowder. 

Torpe*do, v. 1873. [f. prec.1 I. irons. 
To destroy or damage by means of a torpedo ; 
to attack with a torpedo 1879. b. To lay (a 
channel, etc.) with torpedoes or submarine 
mines; to defend with torpedoes 1877. 9. To 

explode a 1 torpedo ' at the bottom of (an oil- 
well) to increase the flow by shattering the rock 
or clearing the passage. Also intr. U.S. 1873. 

Torpedo boat. 1810. A vessel carrying 
one or more torpedoes ; now, a small, fast war- 
ship from which torpedoes are discharged. 

Comb, torpedo-boat catcher, torpedo-boat 
destroyer (abbrev. t.b.d.) , two types of small fast 
war-ships, orig. designed to prevent torpedo-boats 
from operating against a fleet. 

Torpid (torpid), a. (sb.) 1613. [ad. L. 
torpid us benumbed, f. torpere.] 1. Benumbed ; 
deprived or devoid of the power of motion or 
feeling ; dormant, b. Path. Sluggish in action 
or function 1807. 9. fig. Wanting in anima- 

tion or vigour ; inactive ; slow, sluggish ; dull ; 
stupefied ; apathetic 1656. 

x. Some animals became t. in winter, others were t. 
In summer Emerson. b. Tendency to t. liver 1899. 

a. It is a man's own fault.. if bis mind grows t. in old 
age Johnson. 

B. sb. At Oxford 5 usu. pi. The races rowed 
In Ivent term in eight-oared clinker-built open 
boats ; orig. designating the boats ; later also the 
crews 1838. Hence To*rpid-ly adv ., -ness. 

Torpidity (tpipidlti). 1614. [f. prec. + 
-ITY. ] The condition or quality of being torpid ; 
torpor, sluggishness, numbness. 

Torpitnde (t^ipitifid). Now rare. 1713. 
[irreg. for *torpetude, f. L. torpere + - TUDE.J — 
prec. 

Torpor T^-Ip&i). 1607. [a. L., f. torpert .] 
Torpid condition or quality, a. Absence or 
suspension of motive power, activity, or feeling ; 
tinertia ; suspended animation or development ; 
Path, morbid inertia or insensibility, stupor 1626. 

b. transf. Intellectual or spiritual lethargy ; 
apathy; dullness; indifference 1607. 

b. A universal t. of the mental faculties 1789. 

Torporific (tfJipdrrfik), a. (sb.) 1769. [f. 
L. torfiorem +-FIC.] Causing torpor; also^g. 
stupefying, deadening, b. absol. as sb. Some- 
thing causing torpor 1840. 

Torquato (t/Tjkwrii), a. i66x. [ad. L. 
torquatus wearing a Torques; see -ate*.] 
Z00L Having a ring-like marking, formed by 
hairs or feathers of special colour or texture, 
round the neck ; collared. 

To-rquated, a. 1693. ff. as prec. + -ed *.] 
1. Wearing a torque. 9. Formed as or like a 
torque; twisted from a nirrow strip or band 
1851. 3. 'Zoo l . — prec. 1891. 

Torque 1, tore (t£ik). 1834. [&&L. torques 
Torques.] A collar, necklace, bracelet, or 
similar ornament, consisting of a twisted narrow 
band or strip, usu. of precious metal, worn es- 
pecially by the ancient Gauls and Britons. 

Torque 2 (tpik). 1884. [f. L. torqiur6 to 

twist.] Physics* The twisting or rotary force in 
a piece of mechanism (as a measurable quan- 
tity); the moment of a system of forces pro- 
ducing rotation, b. ait rib., as /. rod , tube. 

Torqued (tfikt), a . 1579. [After obs. F. 
torqui, torquer, ad. L. torquere ; see -ED.] 1. 

Twisted, convoluted ; formed like a torque 
1577. a. Her . Twisted or bent into a double 
curve like the letter St said of a serpent or 
dolphin used as a bearing 1573* 

|| Torques (tJ-ikwft). 1693. [L., f. tor- 
quere. ] 1. - TORQUE 1 . a. Zool , A collar or 

ring-like marking round the neck of an animal, 
formed by hair, feathers, etc. of special colour 
or texture 1891. 

Torre faction (tprffse'kjan). x6ia. [f. L. 
torrefacere to Torrefy j see -tion.) The pro- 
cess of drying or roasting by fire ; the state or 
condition of being roasted. 

Torrefy (t/rrifei), v. 1601. [a. F. torrifier, 
ad. L. torrtfactre to dry by heat, f. torrere to 
dry, parch, roast + facere ; see -FY.l 1. trans. 
To roast, scorch, or dry by fire. b.To deprive 
of all moisture by heating, as a chemical or 
drug i6ox, e» Metal t. To roast, as ores, in 
order to deprive of sulphur, arsenic, or other 


volatile substance x686. 9. intr. To become 

reduced to a cinder or ash 16x5. 

Torrent (tfrrdnt), sb. (a.) 1601. [a. F., 
ad. L. torrentem burning, boiling, rushing, f. 
torrere to scorch, burn ; also as sb. & torrent.] 
x. A stream of water flowing with great swift- 
ness and impetuosity, whether from the steep- 
ness of its course, or from being temporarily 
flooded ; moreesp. applied (as in F.) to a moun- 
tain stream which at times is swollen and at 
other times more or less di y. 9. a. fig. A violent 
or tumultuous flow or ‘ stream e.g. of words, 
feelings, opposition, etc. 1647. b. transf. A 
forcible stream, e. g. of lava, loose stones, wind, 
light ; also, a violent downpour of rain 1781. 

t. The dry beds of mountain torrents, which had 
lived too fierce a life to let it be a long one Haw. 
thornc a. a. A t ot abuse 1784. b. A soaking t. of 
rain 180& 

B. adj. Rushing like a torrent 1667. 

A t. mountain- brook Tennyson. 

Torrential (t^re-njai), a. 1849. [f- L- 
torrentem + -IAL.J x. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a torrent ; produced by the action 
of a torrent 1861. 9. Like a torrent in rapidity 

or violence; rushing; falling in torrents, as 
rain 1849. b .fig. As copious or impetuous as 
a torrent 1877. 

a. To tho intense heat, ..has Succeeded U rain 
1865. 

Torricellian (t/?ritje*li&n, tprise*li2Ln), a. 
1660. f f. name of Torricelli , an Italian physi- 
cist (1608-1647) 4- -AN.] Of or belonging to 
Torricelli. 

T. experiment , that by which, in 1643, Torricelli 
piovrd that the column of mercury in a closed tube 
inverted in a vessel of mercury is supported by the 
pressure of the atmosphere on the mercury in the 
vessel, and that the height of the column corresponds 
exactly to the atmospheric pressure. T. tube , early 
name for the tube of the mercurial barometer. T. 
vacuum , the vacuum above the mercurial column in 
the barometer, produced by filling the tube with mer- 
cury and then inverting it in a cup of mercury. 

Torrid (tp-rid), a. 1586. [ad. L. torridus, f. 
torrere to dry with heat ; see - id.] x. Scorched, 
burned, exposed to great heat ; also, intensely 
hot, burning, scorching x6xx. b. esp . in t. zone, 
the region of the earth between the tropics 1586. 
a .fog. a. In ref. to the ‘heat’ of persecution 
1635. b. Hot in temper or passion ; ardent, 
zealous 1646. 

x. A t. and scorched earth Purchas. a. a. In 
Maryes t. dayes. ., when Cruelty was witty 1635. b. 
Temper'd 'twixt cold despair and L joy Crashaw. 
Hence Tcvrrid-ly adv., -ness. Torri’dity, the 
state, condition, or quality of being L 

Torse 1 (t/fas). 1579. [a. obs. F. torse a 

wreath, f. stem tors - for L. tort - from torquere 
to twist.] Her. The twisted band or wreath 
by which the crest is joined to the helmet. 

Torse * (t£is). 1699. [a. F., ad. It. torso.] 
« Torso. 

Torse 3 (t£is). 1863. [f. med.L. torsus, 

•urn, for L. tortus twisted.] Geom. A develop- 
able surface ; a surface generated by a moving 
straight line which at every instant is turning, 
in some plane or other through it, about some 
point or other in its length. Hence ToTaal a. 
of or pertaining toa t 

Torsibl'lity. 1864. [f. *torsible (f. L. tors-, 
for tort-, torquere ) 4- -ITY.] Capability of being 
twisted ; esp. in ref. to degree or amount, 
Torsile (t^jsail, -il), a. 1889. [f. L, tors- 
(see prec.) 4- -IL, -XLE. ] Of the nature of tor- 
sion. 

Torsion (t£*ijan). late ME. [a. F., ad. 
late L. torsionem , by-form of tortxonem, f. L. 
torquere to twist, wring.] x. The action of 
twisting, or turning a body spirally by the 
operation of contrary forces acting at ri^ht 
angles to its axis ; also, the twisted condition 
produced by this action ; twist 1543* A 
twisting of the body or a part of it (rare ) 1660. 
c. Surg. The twisting of the cut end of an artery 
to stop haemorrhage 1835. t». Path. A wring- 
ing or griping of the bowels ; tormina >1689. 

1. Angle eft., (a) the angle through which one end 
of a rod or other body is twisted while the other end 
is held fast ; (*) Geom. the infinitesimal angle between 
two consecutive osculating planes of a tortuous curve. 
Balance eft. » t.«balance. 

aitrib. and Comb . : L-balance, an instrument for 
measuring minute horizontal forces, consisting of a 
wire or filament having a horizontal arm to the end 


of which the force is applied so as to make it revolve 
and twist the wire, etc., through an angle proportional 
to the twisting moment of the force i -curve, a curve 
caused by t. Hence To*ralonal a. of, pertaining or 
relating to, caused by or resulting from t. ; -ly adv. 

Torak (t£isk). 1680. [a. Norw. torsk, tosh, 
Sw., Da. torsk : — ON. forskr, haxkr\ proU f. 
root of ON. /wrrdry.] A gadoid fish, firvsmivs 
brosme , much used for food in the dried form of 
stockfish. 

Torso (tf'isd). PI. torsos. 1797. [a. It., 
stalk, stump, trunk of a statue : — L, thyrsus 
stalk, stem (of a plant), a. Gr. dvpcros Thyrsus.] 
1. Sculpture . The trunk of a statue, without or 
considered independently of head and limbs ; 
also, the trunk of the human body. 9. fig . 
Something left mutilated or unfinished 185a. 

x. The T. of the Belvedere, a colossal fragment of 
Herculean stature 1875. Clad only in a waist-cloth, 
his c. was fully revealed 1899. 

Tort (tjMt). ME. [a. OF., *■ med.L. tor- 
turn, subst. use of L. tortus, -um twisted, wrung.] 
+ 1. Injury, wrong -1748. 9. Eng. Law. The 

breach of a duty imposed by law, whereby some 
person acquires a right of action for damages 
1586. 

x. No wild beasts should do them any torte Spenser. 
||Torta 1839. [Sp., : — late L. torta 

cake,] Mining. One of the large flat circular 
heaps or * cakes ' of ore spread upon the floor 
or patio in the Mexican amalgamation process 
|| Torteau (toru>). PL torteaux (torhfoz, Fr. 
-o). i486, [^a. F. tourteau large round cake or 
flat bannock of bread, etc., deri v. of tourte : — late 
L. torta.] x. Her. A round le gules ; the specific 
name of a small red circular figure charged 
upon a shield, supposed to represent a cake of 
bread, fa. A flat cake, a pancake. Purchas. 
Tortfeasor (xp&fii-ijfi). 1659. [a. OF. 
tort-fesor , -faiseur, etc., f. tort wrong, evil 4- 
-fesor, faiseur doer.1 Law . One who is guilty 
of a tort ; a wrong-doer, trespasser. 

|| Torticollis (t^xtikjrlis). 1811. [mod.L., 
f. L. tortus crooked, twisted 4- collum neck.] 
Path . A rheumatic or other affection of the 
muscles of the neck, in which it is so twisted as 
to keep the head turned to one side ; wry-neck. 

Tortile (tj^itail, -il), a. rare. 1658. [ad. 
L. tortilis, f. tort-, torquere', see -IL, -ILK.] 
Twisted, coiled ; winding ; capable of being 
twisted. Hence TortPlity, the quality of 
being t. 

|| Tortilla (tortrFa). 1699. [Sp. dim. of 
torta cake ; see Torta.] In Mexico, A thin 
round cake made of maize-flour, baked on a 
flat plate of iron, earthenware, etc. and eaten 
hot. 

Tortious (t/TiJas), a. late ME. [a. Anglo- 
F. torcious , f. stem of torcion , tor tion : — L. 
tortionem torment ; see -lous. Later assoc, w. 
Tort j^.] fi. Wrongful, injurious, hurtful; 
illegal -1749. 9. Law . Pertaining to or of the 

nature of a tort 1544. 

1. A torcious vsurper Hall. Hence To'rUonsly 
adv. 

Tortive (t^'itiv), a. rare . 1606. [ad. L. 
tortivus , f. tort-, torquere ; see -I YE.] Twisting, 
twisted, tortuous. 

Tortoise (t^utos). [ult. from late pop. L. 
(and Romanic) tortuca (presumably f. L. tortus 
twisted, with ref. to the crooked feet of the 
S. European species), whence F. tortue , Sp. 
tortuga. The Engl, forms (late ME, onwards) 
have been various, tortuce , -use from L., torture 
from Fr., superseded by torteise , -esse (16th- 
17th c.), and finally by the present form, which 
dates from the 16th c.l 1. A four-footed rep- 
tile of the order Chelonta, in which the trunk is 
enclosed between a carapace and plastron, 
formed by the dorsal vertebrae, ribs, and ster- 
num ; the skin being covered with large horny 
plates, commonly called the shell. 

Hie Che Ionia are usually divided into Land tortoises 
( Ttstudinidu ), Marsh-tortoises ( Bmydm ), River-tor- 
toises ( Trienycidm), and Marine tortoises {Ckeiomam). 
The last are now commonly distinguished as turtle*. 
Hy some zoologists the name 1 tortoise ' is confined to 
the terrestrial genus Teetude and its immediate con- 
geners j see also Teruahm. 

b. A figure or image of a tortoise 1648. e. 
Taken as a type of slowness of motion ; hence, 
applied to a very slow person or thing 1895. 
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TORTOISE-SHELL 

a. m Test udo 3 a, b. 1569. g. Short for Tor- 
toise-shell. Usu. attrtb. or os a# 1654. 

a. His soldiers, protected from missiles by moveable 
penthouses (called Tortoises) Grot*. 3. A Gold 
Snuff-box,.. the bottom T. 170s. 
aitrib. end Comb. : t.- beetle, a leaf-beetle of the 
family Cassididm, from the resemblance of the wing- 
cases and prothorax to the carapace of a L ; -lyre, a 
lyre made of a t. -shell ; -plant, a S. African plant, 
Testudinaria 
a large 

surface _ _ 

suggest the carapace of a L 

Tortoise-ftliell(tjF‘.itas Jb<l, usually tp-jrtofel). 
i6qx. 2. The shell, esp. the upper shell or 
carapace, of a tortoise, consisting of horny 
scales covering the dermal skeleton, k As a 
material (without a or pi.) : The shell of certain 
tortoises, esp. that of the hawk’s-bill turtle, 
Ckelone imbricata , which is semi-transparent, 
with a mottled or clouded coloration, and is 
much used in ornamental work, as inlaying, 
etc. 163a. ta. Short for (a) t . cat, (A) t. butterfly 
1840. 3. aitrib . or as adj. a. Made of tortoise- 

shell 1651. b. Having the colouring or appear- 
ance of tortoise-shell; mottled or variegated 
with black, red, and yellow, eta 178a. c. Pro- 
ducing tortoise-shell 2886. 

3. b. T. butterfly, one of several butterflies, esp. 
the European Vanessa urtiem and V. pclychiorus , 
and the Arner. Aglais milberti ; L cat, a domestic 
cat of this colour, c. T. turtle, the hawk's- bill turtle, 
or other species from which L is obtained. 

Tortricid (qPitrisid), a. and sb, 2889. [£ 
mod.L. Tortricid* pL, f. Tortrix ; see -ID *.] 

a. Ent. adj. Belonging to the family Tortri- 
cid* of Lepidoptera . comprising the leaf-roller 
moths, typified by the genus Tortrix ; sb. a 
moth of this family, b. Zool adj. Belonging 
to the family Tortricid* of snakes, typified by 
the genus Tortrix or Ilysia j sb. a snake of this 
family,, 

|| Tortrix (t^itriks). PL tortrice* (-oi-sfz). 
1797. [mod.L .1 1. Ent. A genus of moths, 
typical of the family Tortricid* (see prec. a) ; 
a moth of this genus or family, a leaf-roller 
moth. a. Zool. A genus of snakes, also called 
Ilysia , including the coral-snake of Guiana, 
T. (/.) scytale 1843. 

Tortuosity <603. [ad. L. 

tortuositas , f. tortuosus ; see -ITT.] The quality 
or condition of being tortuous; twistedness, 
crookedness, sinuosity ; an instance of this. 

Tortuous (t^Mtisias), a . late ME. [a. 
AF., ■ 14th c. F, tortueux, ad. I*, tortuosus, f. 
tortus a twisting, f. tort-, toryucre.] 1. Full of 
twists, turns, or bends; winding, crooked, 
sinuous, b. Geom. Applied to a curve of which 
no two successive portions are in the same plane 
1867. 9. fig. Not direct or straightforward ; 

devious, circuitous, crooked j esp. in a moral 
sense 2682. 

1. We found the river-course very t Darwin, a. A 
more t. way of trying to get possession of goods he 
had never heard of 191 z. Hence ToTtttoua-ly ado., 
-neae. 

Tarturable (t^jtittrflbT, -tjer-), a. rare. 
1645. [f. Torture v. + -able.] Capable of 
being tortured. 

Torture (t^uti&i, -tfai), sb. 1540. [a. F., 
sdi L. tortura, f. torquere , tort - to twist, tor- 
ment.] 1. The infliction of excruciating pain, 
as practised by cruel tyrants, savages, brigands, 
etc.. In hatred or revenge, or as a means of ex- 
tortion, eta ; spec, judicial /., inflicted by a 
judicial or quasi-judicial authority, for the pur- 
pose of forcing an accused or suspected person 
to confess, or an unwilling witness to give evi- 
dence or information \; a form of this (often in 
pi.) 1551. fb. transf. An Instrument or means 
of torture -1722. a. Severe or excruciating 
pain or suffering (of body or mind) ; anguish, 
agony, torment; the infliction of such 15401 

b. transf A cause of severe pain or anguish 
1612. a. transf and fig. Severe pressure ; vio- 
lent perversion or ‘ wresting * ; violent action or 
operation ; severe testing or examination 1605. 

1. To put to {the) t n to inflict L upon, to torturm a. 
The tortures of suspense 1797. b. An ugly picture 
wee L to his cultivated eye 1873. 3, Much so-celled 

wit. .is nothing more than the systematic i. of words 
*887. 

Torture, v. 1588. [L prec.] I. tranx. To 
Inflict torture upon ; spec, to subject to judicial 
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torture ; to put to the torture 2593. 9. To in- 

flict severe pain or euflering upon ; to torment ; 
to distress or afflict grievously ; also, to puzzle 
or perplex greatly. Also absol. to cause extreme 
pain. 2588. 3. fig. a. To act upon violently in 

some way, so as to straih, twist, distort, etc. 
x6a6. b. To 4 twist ’ (language, etc.) from the 
proper meaning or form ; to distort 1648. 4, 

To extract by torture ; to extort (rare) 1 $87. 

s. Slowly tortured to death by the Turks 1847. a. 
Jeffreys was. .tortured by a cruel internal malady 
Macaulay. 3. The Bow torturetb the String con- 
tinually, and thereby holdeth it In a Continual! Tre- 
pidation Bacon, b. To t. Scripture for the defending 
of his errors 1648. Hence ToTtnrer, one who or 
that which inflicts or causes torture 1 a tormentor; 
spec, one who executes judicial torture. ToTtur- 
ingly adu. 

Torturous (t^xtiftros, -tfar-), a. 2495. [a. 
AF., * OF. torturous, -tux, f. L. tortura \ see 
-ous.] Full of, involving, or causing torture. 
The torteroug inventions of hard snaffles 1618. 

JTorula (tpTiali). Pl. -® (-*)• 1833. 
mod.L. dim. (with change of gender) of Torus 
sense 3).] Biol. lit. A small rounded swelling 
or bulge. a. Each of the small rounded cells 
of various fungi or microbes, as the yeast-plant, 
etc. ; also, a chain of such cells, b. (With 
capital.) A genus of fungi, chiefly fermentative. 
Hence To*ralifo:rm a . having the form of a t. 
or chain of rounded cells, moniliform. ToTu- 
lose (i8o6),To*rulou* (175a) adjs. (Nat. Hist.) 
having at intervals small rounded swollen parts, 
as a stem, pod, tube, antenna. 
l| Torus (t 5 »*r£s). PL tori (tO»Toi). 2563. 
[L., swelling, bulge, knot, etc.; in Arch, a 
round moulding.] i. Arch. A large convex 
moulding, of semicircular or similar section, 
used esp. at the base of a column. 9. Bot . The 
swollen summit of the flower-stalk, which sup- 
ports the floral organs 1829. 8. a. Zool. A pro- 
tuberant part or organ, as the ventral parapodia 
in some annelids, b. Anat. A smooth rounded 
ridge or elongated protuberance, as of a muscle ; 
spec . the tuber cinemtm of the brain. 2877. 4. 
Geom, A surface or solid generated by the 
revolution of a circle or other conic about any 
axis ; e. g. a solid ring of circular or elliptic 
section 287a 

Torve (t£iv), a. ran. 165a [ad. L. torvus 
grim.] Stem in aspect; grim, berce-looking. 
So ToTvid, ToTvoua adjs. in same sense. 
ToTvity, grim ness. 

Tory (tfr’ri), sb. and a. 2646. [Anglicised 
spelling of Irish *tdraidke, 1 eight (tdrsye) pur- 
suer, f. t dir to pursue.] A. sb. 1. In the 27th c., 
one of the dispossessed Irish, who became out- 
laws, subsisting by plundering and killing the 
English settlers and soldiers ; a bog-trotter, a 
rapparee; later, often applied to any Irish 
Papist or Royalist in arms. Obs. exc. Hist. 9 . 
With capital T; A nickname given 2679-80 
by the Exclusionists to those who opposed the 
exclusion of James, Duke of York (a Roman 
Catholic) from the succession to the Crown 
1682. 3. Hence, from 1689, the name of one 

of the two great parliamentary and political 
parties in England, and (at length) In Great 
Britain. (The party sprang from the 27th c. 
Royalists and Cavaliers, and its members at 
first were more or less identical with the Anti- 
Exclusionists or 'Tories* in sense 2.) Opp. 
orig. and during the x8th c. to Whig ; later to 
Liberal, Radical, or Labour; superseded 
officially c 2830 by Conservative, which was 
partly eclipsed by Unionist after 2886; re- 
tained colloq. and in hostile use. N.E.D. 4. 
U.S. Hist . A member of the British party during 
the Revolutionary period ; a loyal colonist 1775. 
5. transf Applied to any one in foreign coun- 
tries or former ages holding views analogous to 
those of the English Tories ; also, one who Is by 
temperament or sentiment Inclined to conserva- 
tive principles 2797. B. adj , 1. That is a Tory ; 
of, pert ain ing to, or characteristic of a Tory or 
Tones; consisting of or constituted by Tories } 
also, having the principles or alms of a Tory ; 
supported or recognised by the Tory party 3 
Conservative 1682* e. In extended or transfc 
senses : see A. 5. 1832. 

s* We drank 'Church and King 1 after dinner with 
true T. cordiality Boswblu a Toe still orthodox and 
c view found in the Old Testament 1809b 


TOSSPOT 

Comb. 1 T. Democracy, combination of' Toryism 
with democracy; democracy und e r T. leadership; 
new or democratic Toryism 1 progressive Conaerv*. 
tism ; so T. democrat, one who professes T. de- 
mocracy. Hence ToTyiah a. 

Toryism (t6«*ri,iz*m). x68a. [f. prec. + 
-ism.] The principles, practices, and methods 
of Tories. 

llTosca (tp'skd). 2828. [Sp., fern, of tosco 

coarse.] A soft dark-brown limestone occur- 
ring embedded and sometimes stratified in the 
surface formation of the Pampas. 

Tosh, slang . 189a. [perh. back-formation 
from next,] Booh, nonsense, twaddle. 

Tosher (tjrfai). Undergraduate/ slang. 
2889. [joc. deformation of unattached + -er*.] 
An unattached or non-collegiate student at a 
university having residential colleges. 

TOSS (tfs), sb. 1634. [f. next.] An act of 
tossing, x. A pitching up and down or to and 
fro. fa. A state of agitation or commotion 
-1837. 3. An act of casting, pitching, throw- 
ing, or hurling ; a throw, a pitch 2600. 4. A 

sudden jerk; esp. a quick upward or backward 
movement of the head 1676. 5. An act of toss- 

ing a coin ; a decision arrived at thus 1798. T. 
and calth (U.S.) =* PrrCH-AND-TOSS 2904. 0 . 

The throwing off of homing pigeons in a trial of 
their flight and homing powers 2897. 

a. Lord t what a tout I was for some lima in Pm«. 

3. Full t., io Cricket, the delivery of a ball which 
does not touch the ground in its flight between the 
wickets, b. A throw from a hone 191 7 1 phr. to take 
a t. (lit. and fig.). 4. She throws up her Head with a 
scornful T. 1718. 

Comb. : L-np, tha throwing up of a coin to arrive 
at a decision ; jig. an even chance {fiolloq ). 

TOSS (tjte), v. Pa. L and pa. pple. tossed 
(tffet), also tost 2506. [Origin unkn.] I. trans, 
1 . To throw, pitch, or fling about, here and there, 
or to and fro : expressing the action of wind or 
wave, or the light, careless, or disdainful action 
of a person, on something easily moved, n. To 
shake, shake up, stir up 1557. 3. fig. To dis- 
turb or agitate ; to disorder, disquiet 2526. 

s. The ahippe was in the middes of the see, and was 
toost with waves Tindalr Matt. xiv. >4. fig. Here, 
there, by various fortune tost Gat. 3* Thus was 1 
tost- .With strugling doubts 163a. 

IL intr. fi. To be in mental agitation or dis- 
traction ; to be disquieted in mind or circum- 
stances -1582. a. a. for refl. To fling or jerk 
oneself about ; to move about restlessly 2560. 
b. for pass. To be flung or rocked about ; to be 
kept in motion ; to be agitated 1 58a. 

a. a. Wretch, that long has tost On the thorny bod 
of Pain Gray. b. A fleet of merchantmen toesing on 
the waves Macaulay. 

HL trasu. 1. To throw, cast, pitch, fling, 
burl (without any notion of agitation) 2570. b. 
absol. To fling oneself (like a body tossed) 2728, 
if. esp. Of two player* r To throw, or impel by 
hitting (a bftll, etc.) to and fro between them. 
Often Jig. or in fig. context. 2524. b. fig. spec , 
To bandy (a subject or question) from one side 
to the other in debate ; to discuss ; to make the 
subject of talk 2540. 8- To throw up, throw 

into the air ; esp. to throw (a coin, etc.) up, to 
see how it falls ; -» toss up. Also absol, 2526. 

4. To throw or jerk up suddenly without letting 
go 2590. fb. To drink out of (a cup, etc.), 
tilting it up | hence, to empty by drinking ; m 
toss of -S7& 5. To lift, jerk, or throw up (the 
head, etc.) with ft sudden, impatient, or spirited 
movement 2592. 

s. Tha governor's daughter.. tossed a note to him 
over the wall 1718. b. She tossed out of the room 
Thackxsay. a Phr. To t. from pillar to poet (Pil- 
lar sb.). b. If we were to L the matter about . for 
twenty days, we could only end as ws began Burn*. 
3. Phr. To t. bn a blanket, to throw (a person) upward 
repeatedly from a blanket held slackly at each cornu. 
To t. n ponced*, to throw it up so that It foils back 
into the pan with the other side up. 4. Phr. To t. 
oars, • to throw them up out of the 
raiaa them perpendicularly an-end * (A 


(Adas. Smyth). 

With ad vs. f. off. su fo drink off with energetic 
action, b. To dispose of in a* off-hand manner. T. 
up. ft. See prec. senses and Ur. b. absol To La 
coin, etc., In the air to wager on which eideiC will foil, 
or to determine a question by this, fc. To prepare, 
serve tap, hastily. Hence To-ftfter, one who er time 

[L ph*. to toss a 
accustomed to toil 


which teases, 

Tooftpot (t^sppt). 2968. (i 
pot, Tom v, I 1 L 4 b .1 One ace 
off bis pet; a heavy drinker; a 


m (num). a (pan), tra (lend), p % (Fr. chef), e (ever), oi (/, qyr). # (Fr. eau de v4e> ft 4 (Psych/). > (fri). 



TOST 

Toat, var. Tossed, pa. t. and pa. pple. of 
Tots fe f also ppl. o. Still freq. in poetry and 
•MBbt as tempest*. 

TostlCftte (tp‘stikrit), v. Now dial. 1650. 
Usu. in pa. pple. tosti ted, app. orig. for in- 
toxicated, but later also assoc, w. tossed, tost, 
and used aa — tossed about, distracted. 

I haw been so tostlcmted about since my last Swift. 

Tot (tpt), sbA 7690. [Short for total or L. 
to/um.J The total of an addition} hence, an 
addition sum ; also (t.-up), adding up, totalling. 

Tot, sb* colloq . or local. 1705. [Origin 
obsc.] 1 . A very small or tiny child, a. A very 
small drinking-vessel ; a child's mug. Chiefly 
dial. x9a8. 8* A minute quantity, esp. of 

drink ; a dram ; also, anything vexy small x8a8. 

Tot (tpt), v. colloq. 1760. [f. Tot nMJ 

tram. To add together and bring out the total 
of ; to turn up. b. intr. To t. up : to amount, 
* come ’ (to) 188a, 

b. Three stalls a week t. up frightfully in a year 

fotal (tdt-t&l), a. nnd sb . late ME. [a. F., 
ad. schol. L. totalis, f. L. lotus entire ; see -AL.j 
A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or relating to the 
whole of something. Now rare exa in /. eclipse, 
an eclipse of the sun or moon in which the 
whole of the disk is obscured, a. Constituting 
or comprising a whole ; whole, entire, late ME. 
8- Complete in extent or degree ; absolute, utter 
1647. 

a Its t. revenue does not pay its expenses 1833. 3. 
A t. absence of self-respect 1838. T. abstinence, spec. 
entire abstinence from alcoholic drinks 1 so /. ab- 
stainer. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) The aggregate ; 
the whole sum or amount ; a whole 1557 Hence 
To'tally adv. 

Total v. 1716, [f. prec.) I. a. 

tram. To reach the total of, amount to 1859. 
b. intr. To amount to, mount up to 1880. a. 
front. To bring to a total, ada up, complete 
1716. 

Totality (totse'lfti). 1598. [ad. schoL L. 
totalitas , f. totalis Total. J i. The quality of 
being total ; entirety 16*7. b. Astron . Total 
obscuration of the sun or moon in an eclipse ; 
the moment of occurrence or time of duration 
of this 1843. a. That which is total ; a whole ; 
the total number or amount 1598. 

Hence TotaUta*rlan a. Crrncs, of or pertaining to 
a polity which permits no rival loyalties or parties. 

Totaliza-tion. 1888. [£ Totalize v. ; 
see -ATION.] The action or process of totaliz- 
ing, or the condition of being totalized ; calcu- 
lation of the total. 

Totalizator (t^rt&loiz/i:tai). 1879. [ad.F. 
totalisateur , agent- n. f. tot a liter A A machine 
or apparatus Tor registering ana showing the 
total of operations, measurements, etc. ; j pec. 
an apparatus for registering and indicating the 
number of tickets sold to betters oa each horse 
In a race. 

Totalize (t*»-t*lait), v. 18x8. [L Total 
a . + -ize.J tram. To make total j to combine 
into a total or aggregate. 

IjTotara (t*»*tarA, Urti*ri). 183a. [Maori.] 
A huge New Zealand coniferous tree, Podocar- 
pus Totara , producing light, durable, tough 
timber of a dark red colour, highly valued for 
building, piles, cabinet work, etc. 

Tote sb. 1771. X* [Short for total.] 
The total amount, number, or sum. Chiefly in 
pleonastic phr. the whole t. Now dial. a. Ab- 
breviation of total abstainer (dial, or low colloq.) 
1870$ and (orlg. Australian ) of Totalizator 
colloq.) 1891. attrib. tote club , -house* 

Tote v. C/.S. colloq. 1676. [Origin 
obsc,] trams. To carry as a burden or load ; 
also, to transport, esp. supplies to, or timber, 
eta from, a logging-camp or the like. 

At Baltimorv I made a stay of two days, daring 
which 1 was total about town W. lavmo. 
fTo-tear, v. [OE to-teran, f.To-®+Hrwi 
Teas a] irons. To tear to pieces -r6o<* 

Totem (ifai&m). 1760. [From Odjibewa, 
or some kindred Algonldn dialect] Among the 
Amor. Indians^ The hereditary mark, emblem, 
or badge of a tribe, dan, or group of Indians, 
consisting of a figure or r ep re sen tation of some 
animal, less commonly a plant or other natural 
object, after which the group Is named) alsoap- 
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plied to the animal or natural object itself, some- 
times considered to be ancestrally or fraternally 
related to the clan, b. By anthropologists the 
name has been extended to refer to other 
savage peoples or tribes, which (though they 
may not use totem marks) are similarly divided 
into groups or clans named after animals, eta 
1874. 

Twelve of these pieced their totems opposite my 
signature 1 each t, consisting of the rude represents* 
tion of a bear, a deer, an ouer, a rat, or some other 
wild animal 1887. 

Comb, t t.-exogamy, the custom of marrying only 
one of a different t. or totem-clan ; -pole, -post, a 
post carved and painted with totem figures, erected 
by the Indians of the north-west of North America 
in front of their houses. Hence Totc*mie a. of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a L or totems; 
characterized by or having totems. 

Tot emi s m (tArtfimis’m). 1791. [f. prec.+ 
-ism.] The use of totems, with the clan divi- 
sion, and the social, marriage, and religious cus- 
toms connected with it. 

To'temist. 1881. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] X. 
One who belongs to a totem clan, or has a 
totem. a. One who is versed in the history of 
totemism 1897. So Totexai'stic a. of, pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by totemism. 

Tother (tn’hai) , pron. and a. Also t'other. 
Now dial. [ME. pe toper , for earlier Pet oper, 
}at oPer the other, pet , Pat being orig. nout. 
of the def. art.] A. pron . or adj. used absol. 
1. The other (of two), fa. The second (of two 
or more) -1450. 3. pi. (+ the tother , tother s 

rare) : The others, the rest ME. 

s. Thei crioden the t. to the t, WvcLir Isa. vi. 3. 
You cannot tell one from t. 1870. To tell t. freest 
which to distinguish between a number of things), 
joc. phr. in gen. colloq. use. 

B. as adj . preceding a sb. x. The other (of 
two) ME. +b. After a possessive ; Other -*1731. 
a. The second, another, one more. Obs. exc. 
Sc. 1600. s- ( The) t. (day, etc), the other (day, 
night, eta) ; a few (days, etc.) ago 1575. 
HToties quoties (tfn-Jifz kw^Tiiz), adv. 
Also totiens quotiena, 1535. [L. * so often as 

often ’.] As often as something happens or 
occasion demands; repeatedly. 

Totipalmate (tdutipee‘lm*it), a . (sb.) 187a. 
[f. L. toti-. totus whole + Palmate a.] Omith. 
Wholly webbed ; having all the toes connected 
by membrane which reaches to the extremities ; 
steganopodous. B. sb. A totipalmate bird. 
Hence Totipalmation, the condition of being L 

Totipotent (tati'pdt£nl), a. 1901. [f. X. 

toti- (see prea) + Potent a.] Biol . Capable of 
developing into or generating a complete organ- 
ism : said of a cell. 

llToto (L?at0), abL sing. masc. and neut. of 
L. totus all, whole, entire (cf. In toto) ; occur- 
ring in a few phrases, as Toto caslo (t b* m to s I'lo), 

1 by the whole heaven by as much as the dis- 
tance between the poles, diametrically. 

Toto-, used as comb, form of L. totus whole, 
in certain cases. Instead of toti- (see -o-), form- 
ing compound adjs., a. in sense * wholly ’ (see 
-O- x), as toto-conge nital, to to-mu*te ; b. in 
sense ‘ total and % (see -O- a), as To»to-pa*rtial 
Logic, of a proposition s of which one term is 
universal and the other particular; so To-to- 
total, having both terms universal. 

Totter (t^tax), sb. 1747. [£ Totter r.] 
The action, or an act, of tottering ; wavering, 
oscillation j an unsteady or shaky movement 
or gait as of one ready to fall. 

I . .had hia bend in my shoulders, and his L La my 
gait Johhbon. 

Comb, t t> grass, quaking-gram, Brian media. 

Totter (tf -tai), v. ME. [perh. from None : 
cf. Norw dial, tutra , totra to quiver, shake, 
Sw. dial, tuttra .] ti. intr. To swing to and 
fro, esp. at the end of a rope ; Jig. to waver, 
vacillate >1633. a. To rock or snake to and 
fro on its base, as if about to overbalance or 
collapse, late ME. 8- To walk or move with 
unsteady steps; to go shakily or feebly; to 
toddle; also, to walk with difficulty; to reel, 
stagger 160m t*. tram. To cause to shake to 
and 00. to rock; to render unstable -1693. 

s. All's Well 1* in. im. a. Troy nods from kick, 
aad totters to bar frill Danuta. JSg. If th other two 
be brain’d like vs, the State totters Smuts, a. He 
totterd from theiweHng deck« Hence 

To*tterer. To-tteringiy ado. _______ 


TOUCH 

Tottery (t^rtori), a. 1861. [f. prea + -Y *.] 
Given to tottering ; shaky ; unsteady. 

Totty (tpui), a. Now dial, late ME. [app. 
f. tot - as in totter + -y 1 .] Unsteady, snaky, 
tottery (physically or mentally) ; dizty, dazed ; 
tipsy, fuddled. 

Myn heed Is toty of my awyuk to nyght Chauoul 

Toucan (t»k&*n, tfr*k&n]. 1568. [- F. 
toucan , Sp. tucan, a. Brazilian, Tupi tucana. 
Guarani tued, tuedb , the native name, prob. 
from its cry or colli z. A Neotropical bird of 
the genus Rhamphastos or the family Rham- 
pkaslidee , inhabiting the tropical parts of South 
America, etc. They are noted for the enormous 
size of the beak and their striking colouring. 
The species orig. so named was app. R. toco. 
b. Misapplied to other birds ; esp. in the East 
Indies to species of Hombill (Buceros) x8i6. 
a, Astron . Name of a southern constellation 
1669. Hence Toucanet (ttf'kAnca), any of the 
smaller kinds of L 

Touch (tot/), sb. ME. [orig. a. OF. 
touche , f. toucher to Touch. In some later uses, 
f. Touch cv] I. x. The action or an act of 
touching ; exercise of the faculty of feeling upon 
a material object. b. eupkem. Sexual contact 
ME. c. Med. Examination by feeling, esp. of 
a cavity of the body ; palpation 1805. d. Mil. 
Contact between the elbows of a rank of soldiers 
1877. e. A children’s game, in which one player 
touches another, who then chases and tries to 
touch any of the other players ; in full t.-and- 
rum 1815. a. The act, fact, or state of touch- 
ing or being touched ; contact late ME. b. A 
small quantity of some substance brought into 
contact with a surface so as to leave its mark or 
effect ; a dash, as of paint ; a mark or stain so 
produced x^8x. a* That sense by which a 
material object is perceived bv means of the 
contact with it of some part ol the body ; the 
most general of the bodily senses, diffused 

S i all parts of the skin, but (in man) 
y developed in the tips of the fingers 
and the lips, late ME. b. The sensation caused 
by touching something (considered as an attri- 
bute of the thing); tactile quality, feel 1674. 
4. A bit, knock, stroke, blow : esp. a very slight 
blow or stroke ME. b. fig. A 1 nit ', stroke (ol 
wit, satire, eta) ; a * knock *, a * blow ' 1533. 

t. He toacheth the face and breast with cold loaches 
Pubchasl A submissive t. to his cap 1898. Pbr. 
Within or in t., near enough to touch or be touched | 
within reach (of) 1 accessible, b. Meat. for M. v. L 
xxi. a. The L of the cold water made a prettie kinds 
of shrugging come ouer her bodia Sidnky. b. Phr. 
A t. of the tar-brush, a small amount of negro blood. 
3. By t. the first pure qualities we learn Which quicken 
all things, hot, cold, moist, and dry 1599. b. A 
Country Lip may have the Velvet L Daymen. 4. b. 
To whom soon mov’d with t. of blame thus Eve Milt. 

II. Technical and allied senses, t . The action 
or proeess of testing the quality of gold or 
silver by rubbing it upon a touchstone, late ME 
b. An official mark or stamp upon gold or silver 
indicating that it has been tested, and is of 
standard fineness ; also, a die, punch, or stamp 
for impressing this. Also, an official mark 
stamped upon pewter, late M E. c. The quality 
or fineness of gold or silver (or other metal) a 1 
tested with the touchstone and indicated by the 
official mark ME. d .fig. Quality, kind, sort, 

' stamp late ME *fa. Short for touchstone 
(see Touchstone a) 1485. 3-fig- An act of, 
or thing that serves for, testing ; a test, trial, 
proof; a criterion, 'touchstone . Now chiefly 
in phr. to put to the t. 1581. 4. Mus. The act 

or manner of touching or handling a musical 
instrument, so as to bring out its tones ; now 
esp. the manner of striking or pressing the keys 
01 a keyboard instrument so as to produce 
special varieties of tone or effect. Hence tram/. 
(chiefly poet.) a note or brief strain of instru- 
mental rausia late ME b. At an attribute of 
the performer r capacity, drill, or style of play* 
ing x6ox. a As an attribute of a keyboard in- 
strument, referring to the mahner in which its 
keys and action respond to the touch of the 
player 1884. 5. Bell-ringing. Any series qf 

changes lest than a peal 1873. 6. An bet of 

touching a surface with the proper tool in paint- 
ing, writing, carving, etc.'; a stroke or dash of 
a brush, chisel, or the like; a slight act or effort 
added in doing or completing a pieoe of whit 
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of any kind 1607. b. Artistic skill or faculty ; 
style or quality of artistic work ; method of 
handling, execution 1815. 7. Magnetism. The 
action or process of magnetizing a steel bar or 
needle by contact with one or more magnets 
1705. 8. Football. The act (in the Rugby game) 

of touching the ground with the ball behind the 
goal, usil the opponents' goal ; transf. (esp. in 
phr. in or into t.), that part of the ground out- 
side the bounding lines of the held of play (f.- 
lines and goal-lines) ; t. -in-goal, that part of 
this behind the goal-line 1864. 

x. Good m?tall bides the t. that trieth out the gold 
15187. d. My Friends of Noble t Shaks. a. Gates 
all like Masonrie, of White and Blacke, Like Touche 
and White Merbell Hall. 4. Orpheus Lute,. . Whose 
golden t. could soften Steele and stones Shaks. 6. It 
(a picture] tutors Nature, Artificial! strife Liues in 
these toutches, liuelier then life Shaks. 

III. fig. 1. The act of touching or fact of being 

touched (in/fjp. senses of the vb. ) 1 586. b. spec.. 
An impression upon the mind or soul ; a feeling, 
sense {of some emotion, eta) 1586. 9. A faculty 

or capacity of the mind analogous or likened to 
the sense of touch ; mental or moral perception 
or feeling 1656. 3. A stroke of action, an act ; 

a brief turn or * go ' at some occupation ; fin 
early use. a sly, mean, or deceitful trick. Now 
rare. 1481. 4. An act of touching upon or 

mentioning something; a mention, slight notice, 
hint. Now rare or Obs. late ME. fb.The fact 
or quality of touching, affecting, concerning, or 
relating to something. Bacon, f 5. The quality 
or fact of affecting injuriously ; reproach, blem- 
ish, stain, taint -1616. 6. A distinguishing 

quality, characteristic, trait 1539. 7. ' A small 

quantity intermingled' (J.); a trace, spice, 
smack 1 594. b. sfec. A slight affection or at- 
tack of illness or disease ; a twinge x66a. 8. 

slang, or colloq. An article or * affair * that will 
toucn or move purchasers to the extent of a 
certain price 171a. 

*. Free From all L of acre 1586. Plir. In or out of t. 
with, to keep or lose t. with ' To bring religion into l. 
with conduct 1887. b. Didst thou but know the inly 
t. of Lone Shaks. a. An accuracy and delicacy of 
intellectual t. 1879/ 4. b. Speech of t. toward others, 
should bee sparingly vsed Bacon. 6. One t. of nature 
makes the whole world kin : That all with one con- 
sent praise new borne gaudes Shaks. But cared 
greatfy to.. keep the Nelson t. 1897. 7. Madam, I 

ha ne a t. of your condition, That cannot brooke the 
accent of reproofc Shaks. b. A t. of sore throat 
1890. 8. At night went to the Ball at the AngeL A 
guinea t. 1720. 

IV. Concrete senses. 1. Short for Touch- 
powder, Touchwood, or the like. Obs. exc. 
dial. 1541. a. Shipbuilding. In a plank taper- 
ing both ways, the projecting angle at the 
broadest part (near one end if worked top-and- 
butt, in the middle if worked anchor-stock 
fashion) ; also, each of the angles of the stern- 
timbers at the counters 1711. 

Phrases. \To keep t. a. To keep covenant, act faith- 
fully j so to break t. b. To keep up communication, 
keep in touch with. Rum t . : an odd or queer fel- 
low or affair {slang). In or out of t. with : see 1 1 L x. 
In or within t . : sec 1 . x. To put to the t . : see II. 3. 

Touch (tntf), v. [ME. a. OF. tochier , 
t uchier, mod.F. toucher ■■ Sp. and Pg. tocar. 
It. toccare . The Romanic toccare is prob. an 
onomatopoeic formation from the syllable toe 
imitating a knock.] I. 1. trans. To put the 
hand or finger or some other part of the body 
upon, or into contact with (something) so as to 
feel it ; 'to exercise the sense of feeling upon ' 
(Phillips, 1696). Also with the hand, eta, as 
subject, and in other constrs. ,* rarely absol. a. 
spec. a. To have sexual contact with, trans. or 
T intr. with to. Obs . exc. as in II. x. ME. b. 
To lay the hand upon (a diseased person) for 
the cure of the ' king's evil ’ or scrofula, as 
formerly practised by French and English 
sovereigns. Also absol . 1606. c. Med. To ex- 
amine by touch or feeling. Also absol. 1734. 
d. To bring by touching into some condition 
1813. e. Football. ■■ T. down 1864. t absol. 
or intr. Of soldiers in the rank : To close up 
until the elbows are in contact 1803. 8* trans. 
To come into or be in contact with. Also 
intr. or absol. ME. 4, To adjoin, border on ; 
to skirt, late ME. b. Geom. Of a line (straight 
or curved) or a surface : To meet (another fine 
or surface) at a point so that when produced it 
does not (ordinarily) intersect or ' cut * it at that 


point ; to be tangent to. Also absol. or intr. in 
reciprocal sense. 1570. 5. To strike or hit 

lightly (esp. with the spur, or In Fencing ) ME. 
6, To affect physically in some way by contact. 

a. To make an impression upon; to stain, 
scratch, abrade, corrode, decompose, etc. 144a 

b. To magnetize by contact or rubbing with a 

magnet. Now rare or Obs. 1627. c. To apply 
some substance lightly to (a part of the body, 
etc.) by contact, esp. for medicinal purposes ; 
const, with 1602. 7. To affect injuriously in 

some physical way, (e.g. by fire or frost), esp. 
in a slight degree. (Usu. in fa.pple.) 1595. 

To test the fineness of (gold or silverfby rub- 
bing it upon a touchstone 1548. b. To mark 
(metal) with an official stamp, after it has been 
tested, late MR 9. To strike the strings, keys, 
etc. of (a musical instrument) so as to make it 
sound ; to play on, esp. to play a few notes on ; 
to sound (a horn, a bell) 1470. b. transf. To 
produce (musical sounds) by * touching ' an 
instrument ; to play (an air) 1823. xo. In draw- 
ing, painting, etc. : To mark, draw, delineate 
(a detail of the work) by touching the surface 
with the pencil, brush, etc. ; also, to modify or 
alter by such touches. Hence transf. in literary 
composition. 1675. b .fig. To mark slightly or 
superficially with some colour or aspect : chiefly 
in pa.pple. z6oo. xx. intr . Of a ship or those 
on board : To arrive and make a short stay in 
passing at a port or place on the way. Also 
transf. of a traveller. Usu. with at. 1^17. b. j 
trans. with the port or place as obj. : To land 
upon ; to visit in passing 1593. 
x. Jesus say do vnto her : touche me not Tindale 

? bhn xx. 17. Him thus intent Ithuriel with his Spear 
ouch'd lightly Milt. T. a match to it, and you will 
presently have a fire 1897. a. b. His Majestic began 
first to t. for the evil, according to costome Evelyn. 
3. Loose shingle, .falls upon the ice where it touches 
the locks Tyndall, absol. Those spheres.. T.^mingle, 
are transfigured Shelley. 6. a. The Aqua Regalis, 
which dissolves Gold, will not t. Silver 1735. c. Phr. 
To t. the gums (Med.), to induce salivation, as by the 
use of mercury. 7. A horse which was touched in the 
wind 177a. The plants that were touched with frost 
1884. & They haue all bin touch'd, and found Base- 
Mettle Shaks. o. Timotheus. . with flying finders 
touched the lyre Dryden. b. [He] touched a light 
and lively air on the flageolet Scott. xa The lines, 
tho’ touch'd but faintly, are drawn right Pohe. b. The 
rock on the woody promontory, .is touched with rose- 
colour 1847. xx. We touched at Panaria 1828. b. 
Shall we t. the continent? Johnson. 

II. x. To handle or have to do with In any or 
the slightest degree ; to * lay a finger on \ (Usu, 
with neg.) late ME. b. spec. To lay hands on 
or meddle with so as to harm ; to injure, hurt, 
in any or the least degTee MR c. To take 
(food or drink) ; usu. (with neg.), not to take 
any at all. late ME. 9. trans. To get or go as 
far as; to reach, attain (lit. and fig.) ; fig. to 
attain equality with, compare with, late ME. 
3. intr. with at, to, on, upon (also absol .) : To 
approach closely ; to verge upon 1451. b. 
Naut. (trans.) To keep as close to (the wind) 
as the vessel will sail. Also absol. 1568. 4. 

trans. To take in the hand, take, receive, draw 
(money) — F. toucher de r argent ; sometimes, to 
get by underhand means. Also absol. Now 
chiefly slang or colloq. 1654. g. To * come 
down upon” (a person) for money, to succeed 
in getting money from, colloq. 1760. 

1. I had never touched a card Ruskin. b. The 
Lion will not t. the true Prince Shaks. c. I never t. 
a drop Goldsm. a. I haue touch'd the highest point 
of all my Greatnesse Shaks. fig. Is there one of you 
that could t. him ? Dickens. 3. During the course of a 
political life just touching to its close Busks. 4 
The . . matrimonial arrangement is concluded (the 
agent touching his percentage) Thackeray. $. I 
could L Dad for a few hundreds 1809. 

in. tx. trans. To succeed in getting at, * hit * ; 
to guess or state correctly -1797. 9. To treat 

of, mention ; now always, to mention briefly, 
casually, or in j>assing ; to allude to. Now rare 
or arch, late ME. b. intr., usu. with on, upon , 
etc. , in same sense ME. 8. trans. To say some- 
thing apt or telling about, esp. in censure. Also 
to t. to the quick. 2599. 4. To pertain or relate 
to ; to be the business of ; to concern. Obs. or 
arch. ME. b. To have affinity with. Obs . or 
arch. x6xz. g. To be a matter of moment to ; 
to affect, make a difference to 1470. To 
strike, impress (the senses, or organs of sense) 
-1667. 7. To affect mentally or morally, to 


imbue with some quality; in bad sense, to In- 
fect, taint. Also predicated of the quality. Usu. 
in fa. pple. ME. b. pass. To be deranged men- 
tally in a slight degree ; in pa. pple. slightly in- 
sane or crazy, 'cracked 1 X704. 8. To affect 

with some feeling or emotion; spec, to affect 
with tender feeling, as pity or gratitude ME 
b. To influence, move (in mind or will) X570. 
9. To hurt or wound in mind or feelings, as if 
by touching a sore or tender part ; to irritate, 
sting, nettle. Often in fig. phrases, as /. to the 
quick. 1589. 

1. There you toucht the life of our denigne Shaks. 

a. b. He touches on the same difficulties and he gives 
no answer to them Jowktt. 3. Ev’n those you L not, 
bate you Pops. 4. This . . touches us not as Liberals or 
Conservatives, but as citizens 1883. g. His Curses 
and his blessings T. me alike : th 1 are breath 1 not 
bcleeue in Shaks. 7. High nature amorous of the 
good, But touch'd with no ascetic gloom Tennyson. 

b. You see master '& a little— touched, that 's all Van- 
bsugm. 8. I can't say how much the thought of that 
fidelity has touched me Thackeray. 9. It touched., 
scores of labourers on the raw 1898. 

Phrases. To t . and go, to touch for an instant and 
immediately go away or pass on f to deal with mo- 
mentarily or slightly. To t, one's cap, hat, to raise the 
hand to the cap or bat and touch it in token of saluta- 
tion t const, to. TO t. wood, in folk-lore or quasistipet- 
stitious use: to t. wood as a charm to avert appre- 
hended misfortune, esp. that apt to follow untimely 
boasting or self-gratulation. 

With adverbs. Touch down. Rugby Football, 
trans. To t. the ground with (the bail) behind the 
goal, usu. that of the opponents j also absol. T. 
in. trans. In drawing, eta: To insert (a detail) by 
touching with the pencil, brush, etc. T. off. trans. 
a. To represent exactly, to ' hit off*, b. To fire off 
(a cannon, etc.), orig. by putting a match to the 
touch-hole. C. To break off a telephone interview. 
T. up. a. trans. To improve, finish, or modify, by 
adding touches or light strokes, b. To stimulate by 
striking lightly or sharply, as with a whip. 

Touch- sb. or vb. in comb. 

1. a. t.-Judge, in Rugby Football, an umpire who 
marks when and where the ball goes 'into touch '| 
•needle, a slender bar or rod of gold or silver, one of 
a set of different standards of fineness, used in con- 
junction with a touchstone for testing the fineness of 
gold or silver; -plate, one of a set of plates bearing 
the ' touches * or official marks of the company of 
pewterers; -watch, a watch so contrived that the 
time by it can be ascertained by touch, e.g. in the 
dark. b. Connected with the notion of ready igni- 
tion t cf. ToucH-rowDER ; t.-pan, the pan of an old- 
fashioned gun, into which the touch-powder was put) 
-String, string steeped in nitre used a|s fuse. 

a. t.-D&ck ( Rugby Football), the dfctof touching 
the ground with the ball on or behl|p|the player* 
own goal-line after it has been drivMpthere by the 
opposing side ; -down ( Rugby Football ), the act of 
touching the ground with the ball bwiiod the goat- 
ling usu. that of the opposing gidef safety touch- 
down, the same done behind the ploMSfl own goal- 
line after it has been driven there by sis own side, in 
order to prevent the opposing side fgjom making a 
touch-down t -tip, an act of toucblngUp ; a stroke 
added by way of improvement or firap 1 also, a slight 
reminder. 

Touchable (tr-tjftb’l), a. late ME. [f. 
Touch v. + -ahlk. | Capable of being touched. 
Hence Ton*chablenesa. 

Tou-ch and go*, sb. and adj. phr. (Also 
with hyphens.) 1655. [The vbl. phr. touch and 
go used as sb. or adj J A. sb. 1. The act of 
touching for an instant and quitting immediate- 
ly ; something done quickly or instantaneously 
9. A risky, precarious, or ticklish case or state 
of things (such that a mere touch may cause 
disaster) ; a narrow escape, ' near shave ' 1815. 

u. Though it was touch and go she managed to re- 
tain her seat 1887. 

B. adj. i. Involving or characterized by rapid, 
slight, or superficial execution; sketchy; casual; 
instantaneous ; expeditious 1812. 9. Risky, of 
the nature of a narrow escape 1856. 
t. ' Touch-and-go ' sketches 1891. 

Tou*ch-bOX. Obs. exc. Hist. 1549. [foi 
touch-powder box*, see Touch-powder.] A 
box for 'touch-piowder* or priming-powder, 
formerly forming part of a musketeer's equip- 
ment. 

Touched (tt*ft), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 
Touch V. +-BD 1 .] In varioussensesofToucH v. 

T. proof, a 'proof* from an engraved or etched 
plate approaching completion, submitted to the artist 
of the picture copied, for his approval or criticism. 

Toucher (tvtjai). late ME. [f. as pree. 
+-RR *.J One who or that which touches, in 
senses of the vb. ; esp. in Bowls, a bowl which 
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touches the jack. b. colloq . or slang, {a) A case 
of close contact, an exact (it. (b) A very near 
approach ; in phr. as near as a /., very nearly, 
all but. 1828. 

Tou'ch-hole. 1501. [f. Touch- + Holb.] 
A small tubular hole in the breech of a fire-arm, 
through which the charge is ignited ; the vent. 
Touching ftotfu]), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Touch 
v. +-ing L] The action of Touch v . 1. The 

action, or an act, of feeling something with the 
hand, etc. ; the fact or state of being contiguous ; 
touch, contact ; a touch ; spec, for the ' king’s 
evil \ 9. In various^f. senses : Mention, treat- 

ment or discussion ; affecting or injuring, etc. 
late ME. 

Towelling, ppl. a, 1508. [f. as prec. + 

-1NG *.] That touches : esp. fig. that touches 
the feelings or emotions ; such as to excite ten- 
der feeling or sympathy ; affecting, pathetic. 

O insupportable, and t. lo*»e I Sh aks. A t. faith in 
the efficacy of acts of parliament 1870. Hence T ou*ch* 
Ing-Iy adv. % -ness. 

Tou'Ching, prep . Now somewhat arch. 
ME. [The pres. pple. of Touch v. used pre- 
positionally ; prob. after F. touchant . J 1. 
Where touching is in concord with a prec. sb. 
or pron., and may be rendered 4 that refers or 
relates to*. (Cf. Concerning prep. 1.) 9. 

Without concord : In reference or relation to ; 
as to, respecting, regarding ; in the way of men- 
tioning or treating of ; concerning, about, late 
ME. 3. Preceded by as. late ME. 

s. A late Request .. t. the Care of a young Daughter 
Stbelk. a. T. the bargain, your . . mother was a little 
too calm Dickrns. 3. As t. the Guls or Sea-cobs, they 
build in roclces 1601. 

Tou-ch-line. 1551. [f. Touch- + Line 

sb.*] ti. Geom. A tangent -1675. 9. {touch 

line.) A line in a diagram representing the touch 
of the counter of a ship 1797. 3. Football \ etc. 

The boundary line on each side of the field of 
play, extending from goal-line to goal-line 1868. 
Tou*ch-me-no:t, sb. (a.) 1597. [phrase 

used as sb. ; transl. of Noli-me-tangere.J 
1. Name for two different kinds of plants with 
seed-vessels which burst at a touch. +a. The 
Squirting Cucumber -1760. b. The Yellow Bal- 
sam (/ mpatiens Noli-tangere ), or other species 
of Impatiens 1659. 9. gen. A person or thing 

that must not be touched 1893. attrib. or 
as adj. 1852. 

a. b. The saucy little beauty carried her head with 
m tos* and assumed a t air Thackeray. 

Tou*ch-pa:per. 1750. [Touch- i b.] 
Paper steeped in nitre so as to burn slowly on 
being touched by a spark, used for firing gun- 
powder, etc. 

Tou-ch-piece. 1844. [f. Touch- + Piece 
jJ.J 1. A coin or medal given by the sovereign 
to each person touched for the * king's evil \ 9. 

A piece of mechanism operated by a touch 1897. 
+Tou-ch-pow:der. 1497. [app. the earliest 
of a series of compounds (see Touch- 1 b) in 
which touch - signifies the ready setting fire to 
something; app. f. OF. tochier\le feu), touchier 
to set fire ; prob. repr. an OF. +poudre-h-toucher 
(le feu).] A fine kind of gunpowder placed in 
the pan over the toucn-hole in an old-fashioned 
fire-arm ; priming powder. 

Touchstone (ttrtJibUnin). 1481. [f. Touch- 
1 + Stone.] i. A smooth, fine-grained, black 
or dark-coloured variety of quartz or jasper 
(also called Basanite), used for testing the 
quality of gold and silver alloys by the colour 
of the streak produced by rubbing them upon 
it ; a piece of such stone used for this purpose 
153a b. fig. That which serves to test or try 
the genuineness or value of anything ; a test, 
criterion 1533. 9* Applied to other stones of 

similar texture and colour, as black marble or 
basalt 1481. 

JU b. Time. . is the only true t. of merit zyeo. 

Touchwood (torth wml). 1579. [i.Touch- 
X b + Wood sb. J Wood or anything of woody 
nature, in such a state as to catch fire readily, 
and which can be used as tinder, a. The soft 
white substance into which wood is converted 
by the action of certain fungi, esp. of Polvforus 
squamosus , and which has the property of burn- 
ing for many hours when once ignited, and is 
occas. self-luminous, b. A name given to 
various fungi, esp. two species of Polyporus (P. 
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or Pomes fomentarius and P. or F. igniarius ), 
or to the tinder called ' amadou f made from 
them 1598. c. fig. Said of a thing or person 
that easily * takes fire * ; esp. an irascible or 
passionate person, one easily incensed. Now 
rare . 1617. 

Touchy (tirtji), a. 1605. [f. Touch sb. 

or v. +-V 1 ; in sense z perh. an alteration of 
Tetchy.] 1. Easily moved to anger; apt to 
take offence on slight cause a irascible, irritable, 
testy, tetchy. 9. Sensitive to touch ; physically 
irritable 16x8. b. Easily ignited x66o. 3. 

Ticklish, risky; not to be touched without 
danger 1620. 

z. She was most t. upon the subject of age 1843. 
Hence Tou*chily adv. Tou'chiness. 

Tough (tof), a. (j£.) [OE. t 6 h : — OTeut. 
*tanx**, f. var. 9 tang-, whence OE. re- 

tfnge near, close.] x. Of close tenacious suo- 
stance or texture ; not easily broken, divided, or 
disintegrated ; not fragile, brittle, or tender ; of 
food, difficult to masticate. 9. Of viscous con- 
sistence or nature; sticky, adhesive, tenacious ; 
glutinous OE. 8 .fig. Stiff, severe, violent ; of 
a contest, etc. 1 stoutly maintained, strenuous, 
vigorous and stubborn ME. 4. Capable of 
great physical endurance ; hardy, stout, sturdy 
ME. 5. Having great intellectual or moral 
endurance; difficult to influence, affect, or im- 
press; firm, persistent; also, stubborn, harden- 
ed. late ME. 6. Difficult to do. perform, or 
deal witn 1619. b. Taxing creaulity or com- 
prehension 1820. 7. U.S. Of criminal or 

vicious propensities ; also, rowdy, disorderly 
1884. 

I. The pure parts of metals are of themselves very 
flexible and tun 1665. The 'cold fowl ' was. as t. as 
leather 1843. »• T. viscid saliva 1789. 3. A t. breeze 

from ihe westward 1865. 4. That was what t. old Sir 

Kvan Dhu used to say Scott. 5. A man of ripe 
yeare.i, but..t. in opinion 1603. 6. A l. job Scott. 

D. Tell us L yarns, and then swear they are true 
Uamham. 

B. sb. U.S. A street ruffian 1866. 

Comb. ; t.-cake, -pitch, refined or commercial 
copper. Hence Tou’gh-ly adv., -ness. 

Toughen (t» f*n), v. 158a. [f. prec. + -BN*. ] 
trans. and intr. To make or become tough. 
Touehish (ttrfij), a. 1776. [f. as prec. + 
-ish >. J Somewhat tough. 

Toupee (tu'pt). Now rare. 1727. [app. 
ad. F. toupet', see next.] A curl or artificial 
lock of hair on the top of the head, esp. as a 
crowning feature of a periwig ; a periwig in 
which the front hair was combed up, over a 
pad, into such a top-knot; also, the natural 
hair dressed in this mode ; a patch of false 
hair or a small wig to cover a bald place 1731. 
+b. One who wears a toupee ; a beau -1747. 

|| Toupet F. tttpf). 1798. [a. F. f 

tuft of hair, dim. of OF. toup, tuft of hair, etc. ; 
ad. LG. *topp~ top, tuft, summit.] 1. — prec. 
9. fThe forelock of a horse, etc. ; a thick head 
of hair 1797. 3. attrib ., as L-titmouse, the 

Crested Titmouse X731. 

Tour sb. [ME., a. F. tour \ OF. tor , 
back-formation from nom. tors L. iornus, a. 
Gr. rbpvot a tool for describing a circle, etc. 
In some senses perh. f. F. toumer to turn.] 
I. 1. One's turn or order (to do something) ; 
also, a spell of work or duty ; a shift. In later 
use Mil . t9. A turning round, revolution 
(rare) -X71 9. 3. A going or travelling from 

f ilace to place, a round ; an excursion or journey 
ncluding the visiting of a numt>er of places in 
a circuit or sequence 1643* b. transf and fig. 
A round Z704. tc. A short outing ; also, the 
route taken; in 17th c., in London, the drive 
round Hyde Park -X773. d. The circuit of an 
island, etc. ; a round 17x9. 4. A crescent front 
of false hair. Ohs. exc. Hist. 1674. 

a. He made to many Tour*.. and led us by such 
winding Ways Da Fob. 3. The (grand) t . : see Grand 
tour. On t ., touring : see Tour v. a. C. Mr. Povy 
and I in his coach lo Hyde Parke, being the first day 
of the L there Parra. 

It Fig. uses (mostly from French). +1. A 
shift, expedient -1699. ta. A * turn ’ given to 
a phrase or sentence, etc. -1751. fa- Manner 
uf presenting or exhibiting anything -X734. +4. 
Range, scope -1737. T5* A round, a course 

(of engagements, etc.). Steele. 6. One of the 


tourney 

several trills, variations, or changes In the song 
of a trained canary 1906. 

Tour (tfiuj, v. 1746. [f, prec.] fl. intr. 
To ' take a turn ’ in or about a place, esp. riding 
or driving -1760. 9. intr. To make a tour or 

circuitous journey, in which many places are 
visited, for recitation or business; spec, of an 
actor, a theatrical company, or the like : to go 
' on tour *, to travel from town to town fulfilling 
engagements 1789. 3. trans. To make the tour 

or round of (a country or district) 1885. 4. 

spec. Theatr. To take (a play or entertainment) 
on tour ; to tour with 18^7. 

3* Mr. R. is this week touring his constituency 1808. 
4. The American drama.. now being touted in the 
province* 1 897. 1 i ence Tou*rer one who tour* ; a tour- 
ing-car. Tou'ring vbl. sb. ( attrib . in touring-car). 

|| Touraco (ttU'rak*). 1743. [ — F. touraco ; 
native name in W. Africa of Turacus persa.] 
Any bird of the family Musophagidse (plantain- 
eaters), natives of southern, western, and central 
Africa, and esp. of the genus Turacus , large 
birds with brilliant purple, green, and crimson 
plumage and prominent crest (hence formerly 
called crown-birds) ; also of the genus Schisor- 
rhis, with plumage of a plainer character. 
TourbiUion (tu^ibi-lyan), || tour billon 

(tirrb» 1 y£>ft). 1477. [a. F. tourbillon whirlwind, 
app. an irregular deriv. of L. turbo, - inem 
' whirlwind '.J x. A whirlwind; a whirling 
storm. Now rare or Obs. 9. transf. A whirling 
mass or system ; a vortex ; a whirl. Obs. exc. 
as F. 1712. 3. A kind of firework which spins 

as it rises, describing a spiral 1765. 
a. The t. of Ranelagh surround* you H. W alto lb. 

|| Tour de force (twrdafors). 1805. [F. tour 
turn, feat, de of, force strength.] A feat of 
strength, power, or skill. 

Tourism (to**riz*m). 1811. [f. Tour sb. 
+ -ism.] The theory and practice of touring; 
travelling for pleasure. 

Tourist (tu«*rist). 1800. [f. Tour sb. + 

- 1 ST.] One who makes a tour or tours; esp. 
one who does this for recreation ; one who 
travels for pleasure or culture, visiting a number 
of places tor their objects of interest, scenery, 
or the like. Also attrib., as t. agency, ticket ; 
L-car, a railway carriage with special accom- 
modation for tourists. 

Tourmaline (t 0 »um 41 in, -mi). 1759. [ ■■ 
F. tourmaline . G. tur matin ; ult. f. Sinhalese 
tbramalli a general name for the cornelian.] 
Min . A brittle pyro-electric mineral, occurring 
in crystals, also massive, compact, and colum- 
nar, orig. obtained from Ceylon ; a complex 
silicoborate with a vitreous lustre, usu. black 
or blackish and opaque (Schorl), but also 
blue (Indicolite), red (Rubkllite), green, 
or colourless, and in various rich transparent 
or semi-transparent shades, known as precious t. % 
and much used as a gem. b. With a and pi. 
A specimen or gem of this mineral; also, a trans- 
parent plate of tourmaline cut parallel to the 
vertical crystal axis, used in polariscopes, etc, 
Tourmente (ti/rmafit). 1847. See Tor- 
ment sb. 5. 

Toum (tu»in). late ME. [a. AF., f. tour- 
ner to turn, go round.] Eng. Hist. The tour, 
turn, or circuit formerly made bv the sheriff of 
a county twice in the year, in which lie presided 
at the hundred-court in each hundred of the 
county ; the great court leet of the county, held 
on these occasions : it was a court of record. 
Tournament (torjnAmgnt). ME. [a. OF. 
tomeiement , to(u)moiement , etc., f. ionmeier , 
-oier Tourney v. ; see -ment.] i. orig. A 
martial sport or exercise of the middle ages, in 
which two parties of combatants, mounted and 
in armour, fought with blunted weapons for the 
prize of valour ; later, a meeting at an appointed 
time and place for knightly sports and exercises. 

9 .fig. An encounter or trial of strength 1638. 
3. transf A contest in any game of skill in 
which a number of competitors play a series of 
selective games, e.g. a chess or lawn tennis t, 
1761. 

1. After they be-gonne a turnemente, and departed 
hem in (wo partyes 1490. 

Tourney (to*uni, tfi*ini), sb. [ME. a. OF. 
tomei, tomai , toum ay, F. toumoi , vbl. sb. 1 
tomeier TOURNEY v.] — prec. x. 
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I.. hunt yd the liutN & tornoyi 1535. Great Bards 
• .have sung, Of Turneys and of Trophies hung Milt. 

Tourney (ta*Mni, tfl-mi), v. [ME. a. OF. 
to(u)meier: — Rom. *tomidiare, *tomiuan % f. 
tomo, L. tomus sb. or toman vb. ; see Turn 
sb, and v.] intr. To take part In a tourney ; to 
contend or engage in a tournament. 

They justyd and tnrneyd there 1435. Hence Tout- 
noyer, one who engages in a tourney. 

Tourniquet (tni\miket, 1695. 

[a. F., derfv. of toumer to Turn.] z. A surgical 
instrument, consisting essentially of a bandage, 
a pad, and a screw, for stopping or checking 
by compression the flow of blood through an 
artery ; also, a bandage tightened by twisting a 
rigid bar put through it. a. A turnstile (ran) 
1706. 

D Totimote (tamwa), a. (sb.') Hist. ME. [F. 
1 — L. Turonensis of Tours, Turones. a city of 
France.] Of or pertaining to Tours : esp. said 
of the money coined at Tours, one-fifth less in 
value than that struck at Paris 1475. B. sb. 
Money or a coin of Tours ME, 
flToumure (t*ra£r). 1748. [Ft. : — late 

pop. L. +tomatura, f. toman to Turn.] x. 
(Graceful) manner or bearing ; cultivated ad- 
dress. 0. The turning of a phrase (ran) x8x6. 
3. Contour, shape (of a limb, etc.) 1841. 4. A 

pad formerly worn round the waist or hips to 

g 've shapeliness to a woman's figure j also — 
ustlb xd. 1 1874. 

Touse (tans, tons), sb. dial '. 1795. [f.next.] 
Horse-play; a ' row ', commotion ; a fuss. 

Touse (tans), v. Now rare. 1509, [The 
compounds with bo- and to- are found from 
<•1300 : — OE. *tstuan s — OTeut. vb. stem *tds-. 
closely allied m sense to *tats-, whence Tease.] 
x. irons. To pull roughly about; to handle 
roughly ; of a dog: to tear at, worry. +b. To 
pull out of joint, to rack. Shaks. a. To dis- 
order, dishevel (the hair, dress, etc.) ; to tumble, 
rumple (bed-clothes, sheets, etc.) 1598. 3. fig. 
To abuse or maltreat in some way. Now rare 
or Obs . Z530. t4* To tease (wool) -1706. tfi- 

intr. To touse each other, tussle -1681. 

s. As a Boa re, whom angry cur res have touad Sm- 
ser 3. Fortune, the World that towces to and fro 
Drayton. 

Toil tile, tou-zle (see next), sb. 1738. [f. 
next.] i. A struggle, a tussle. Sc. a. A tousled 
mass or mop (of hair) 188a 
Tousle, toazle (tau-z’l, Sc. UJ*z*l), v. 1440. 
[Iterative of Touse v.; see -LB 3. Cf. Tussle.] 
r. To pull about roughly; to handle (esp. a 
woman) rudely or indelicately; to disorder, 
dishevel (the hair, clothes, eta), a. intr. To 
toss oneself about; also, to rout, rummage 
1852. Hence Touwled ppL a. 

| Tous-les-mols (talfmwa). 1839. [F., - 
‘all the months, eveiy month'; but prob. a 
popular perversion of toloman , the name in the 
French Antilles.] The name in St Kitts, etc., 
of species of Canna , esp. C. edulis , and of the 
starch obtained from its root-stocks. 

Touay, to way (tau-zi, t6-zi), a. Chiefly 
Sc. and n. dial. 178 6. [f. Touse v. + -Y K J 
Dishevelled, unkempt, tousled ; shaggy, rough. 
Tout (taut), sbfi 171a rf. Tout vJ] i. 
A thieves' scout, slang, a. One who solicits 
custom 1853. 3. (More fully racing t.) One who 
surreptitiously watches the trials of race-horses, 
so as to gain information for betting purposes 
1865. 

Tout (tfi), sb.* 167a [peril. F. tout alL] 
A specially successful result in certain games. 
Tout (taut) , v. [ME. Men, pointing to an 
OE. *tdtian t synonymous with OE. Mian 
Toot v. 1 . and OE. tytan : — *tdt/an.] fx. intr. 
To peep, peer, look out ; to gaze -1076. b. To 
keep a sharp look-out. Thieved cant. 170a 
a. irons. To watch, spy on. slang. 1700. b. To 
watch furtively or spy upon (a race-horse or its 
trainer) with a view to using or disposing of 
the information for betting purposes x8xa. 3. 
intr. To solicit custom, employment, etc. Im- 
portunately ; also, Colonial and U.S., to can- 
vass for votes 1731. Also trams, with the per- 
son or thing as object 1908. 

| Tout court (tax k*r). [F. - quite short] 
Without further addition or explanation. 

Tout ensemble 1 see Ensemble B. 


Touter (tau*tax> 1754. [£. Tout v. + 
-EE*.] - ToUTJ*.» 

Tow (tdt), sb.l late ME. [perh. related 
to ON. t4 uncleansed wool or flax ; doubtfully 
conn. w. OE. +tew- spinning, weaving, and 
obs. Du. touwen to knit, to weave.] fx. app. 
The un worked stem or fibre of flax, before it is 
heckled, late ME. only. a. The fibre of flax, 
hemp, or jute prepared for spinning by some 
process of scutching, late ME. 3. More strictly, 
the shorter fibres of flax or hemp, which are 
separated by heckling from the fine and long- 
stapled, called lino 153a 4. attrib. x6ox. 

Tow 1600. [fi Tow w. 1 ] i. A 

rope used for towing, a tow-line. a. The action 
of towing or fact of being towed 1639. 3. A 

vessel taken in tow ; also, a string of barges, 
boats, etc., being towed 1805. b. A vessel that 
tows s a tug 1874. 

a. Phr. In is the condition of being towed (g^ or 
by the towing vessel). To toko in t. (amid of a ship, 
etc.), to begin and continue to tow, to tow i fig. to 
take under one's guidance or patronage ; to take 
charge of. 

Comb . : t.-boat, a boat used in towing t spec, a tug | 

■DOSt* A tOWiflflVDOAte 

TOW (t*), El [OE. torum } ME. /***, 
town -OTeut, *togdjan t f. *tog-, wk. grade of 
ablaut series *teuh-, tauh~, tug- ( tog ■) to draw ; 
see Tee w. 1 ] fi. irons. To draw by force ; to 
pull, drag -1583. a. spec. To drew or dreg (a 
vessel, etc.) on the water by a rope, late ME. 

3. To drag by or as by a line. joc. 1663. 4. 

intr. or at sol. To proceed by towing or being 
towed 1613. 

3. A mounted Mexican towing a bull 1883. 

Tow (tdta), v .* 1615. [f. Tow J 0 . 1 ] trans. 
To comb or card flax ; also, to reduce to the 
state of tow or fibre. 

Towage (tfu»6dg). ME. [In mod. use, f. 
Tow w. 1 ] 1. The charge or payment for towing 
a vessel 1563. a. The action or process of tow- 
ing or being towed ME. 

Towan (tan-in), Comw. 1803, [Cornish.] 
A coast sand-hill. 

Toward (t*»'(w)wd), a. and ado. [OE. 
tdweard adj., f. td To prep. +-weard -ward.] 
A. adj. ti. That is to come, coming, future 
-1613. fa. Approaching, imminent, impend- 
ing -1586. b. pred. Now ran or Obs. OE. c. 
In progress, going on; being done 1838. 8- 

Of young persons: Promising, 1 hopeful \ for- 
ward ; making good progress ; disposed, willing 
or apt to learn ; docile. Obs. or arch . ME. 4. 
Willing, compliant, obliging, docile. Obs. or 
arch. 144a b. Of things: Favourable, propi- 
tious ; the opposite of untoward (rare) X850. 

s. b. There ia sure another flood t., and theee couples 
are comming to the Arke Shaks. 3. There was neuer 
mother had a towarder son Heywood. 4. b. A L 
breeze Gladstone. 

B. adv. 1. In a direction toward oneself, or 
toward something aimed at. Obs. or arch. M E. 
a. Onward (in a course), forward, late ME, 
Toward (ttfwjud, tfs’ard, tu*id), pnp. 
[OE. tdweard, f. td To prep. + -weard -ward ; 
orig. the uninflected form or ling. neuL of To- 
ward a.] x Of motion (or action figured as 
motion) * In the direction of; so as to approach 
(but not necessarily reach). +b. With implic&r 
tion of reaching; to -x6xx, 0. Of position: 
In the direction of ; on the side next to ; facing 
ME. 3. In the direction of (In fig. senses) ME. 

4. Of time: So as to approach ; at the approach 
of, shortly before, near, late M E. 5. Nearly as 
much as, nearly 1449. 0 . In the way of a con- 
tribution to ; as a help to ; for 1468. 

1 . 1 prase t. the marks Phil, ill 14. b. Pilgrimss 
were they alia That L Cennterbury wolden ryde 
Chaucer. e. Under Suth-rey L the South lietn.. 
Suth-sex Holland. 3. This is the way in which I act 
L my own children 1867. 4. At dates well t the 

middle of this century 1B76. 3. They rise. .t. a hun- 
dred feet above the plain 1879. 6. Here b two and 

eigbtpence halfpenny t. your loss Swift. A Amd . . 
t. the expenses of removing paupers by emigration 
South kt. 

Towardly (t#**(w>idli, tO*axd-), a. arch. 
15*0. [f. Toward a. + -tit *■] x. Likely to lead 
to a desired result; propitious; favourable; 
seasonable, befitting, a. — Toward a . 3. 1508. 
3. Well-disposed, dutiful, tractable 15x3. b. 
Favourably disposed, friendly, affhble 155a 
«. He must choose a L hour >884* a. Ha was my I 
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Pupil at Oxford, and a vary t. one 11617. 3. b. Eng- 
land proved not yet so L as he expected Clarendon. 
To’wardlineaa (now dial, or anA). So Toward- 
ly adv. in a toward or t. manner. 

Towardncss (t^»*(w)3jdn6s # tS*aid-), Now 
Obs. or arch. 1461. [f. as prec. +- : NESS.) The 
quality or condition of being ' toward 

Towards (ttfwSudx, tfs'oidz, tflejdx), prop. 
and adv . [OE. tdweardes, f. tdweard Toward 

a. + -e.] A. pnp. m Toward prep. B. adv. or 
predicative adj. fx. In preparation, at hand, 
imminent -2697. a. In tne direction of soma 
person or thing indicated by the context. Obs. 
or arch. 1390. 

Towel (tau' 81 ), sb. [ME. tawaille % -ails, 
etc., a. OF. toaille, rood.F. tonaill* (in med.L. 
toacula , eta, from the mod. langs.) a. WGer. 
+pwahlj6> OHG. dwahilla , -ila cloth for wash- 
ing or wiping, f. OHG. dwahan , twahan (OE* 
P tut an to wash).] x. A cloth for wiping some- 
thing dry, esp. for wiping the hands, lace, or 
person after washing or bathing. Also formerly 
a table-napkin or other cloth used at meals. 

b. Phr. To throw (or toss) in the t . : cf. Sponge 
sb. 1 I. 1. Phr. fa. Reel. Applied to an altar* 
cloth ; also, a communion-cloth -X737. 8* slang. 
Oaken a stick, cudgel; lead t., a bullet 1709. 

z. Bath-./hue; glasft. 

Comb, j t*-horse, a wooden frame on which towels 
are hung; -roller, a horizontal roller on which an 
' endless ' t. (roller- or ruund-t.) is hung. 

Towel, v. 1 705. If. prec.] I. trans. To 
apply a towel to ; to rub or dry with a towel 
1836. b. intr . with at i86x. a. slang. To beat, 
cudgel, thrash 1705. 

Towelling, toweling (tau-ilig). 1583. 
[f. Towel sb. and v. + -ing V] x . Material for 
or of towels, a. Rubbing with, or application 
of, a towel 1859. 3. slang. A drubbing, thrash- 

ing 1851. 

Tower (tau«x, tau*ai), sbfi [In OE. torr 9 
ad. L. turris; in late OE. and early ME. t&r, 
later tour. a. OF. tor , tur, F. tour : — L. tvrrom 
turris .] Li.A building lofty in proportion to 
the size of its base, either isolated, or forming 
part of a castle, church, or other edifice, or of 
the walls of a town. a. Such a structure used 
as a stronghold, fortress, or prison, or built 
primarily for purposes of defence. (In this 
sense often used to include the whole strong- 
hold of which the tower was the nucleus.) ME. 
3 .fig. ME. 4. trans/. A lofty pile or material 
mass ME. g. The gun-turret on an ironclad 
x88a. 6. Applied to things havingthe form of, 

or likened to a tower, ta. Chess. The castle or 
rook >1649. b. A very high head-dress worn 
by women in the reigns of William III and 
Anne. Hist. x6xa. c. Applied to various techni- 
cal structures and devices, now only descrip- 
tively 1663. d. U.S. A railway signal-box 1904. 

t. £«//-, v hmch-. watch-, xvator-t. Round f.i aea 
Round m. T. of silence . the structure on which the 
Pane— expose their dead. a. The Haiti)* is hut an- 
other word for a L Sterns. T. 0/ London , alio cal led 
Hit Afajuty % s T. t and often simply The 7 \, is the 
entire fortress surrounding the original White T. of 
William Rufus. 3. He is my good ne* and my fortrss, 
my t. and my deltuerer Bible (Genev.) Pt. cxliv. s. 

IL a. Lofty flight; soaring i486, b. The 
vertical ascent of a wounded bird 1890. 

Phr. 7 *. and town (also town and t.\ an alliterative 
phrase for the inhabited places of a country or region 
generally. 

Comb . s L-cress, the cruciferous plant Ambft tur* 
rita\ t, hill, a hill near or on which at. b built | 
epee, (with caps.) the rising ground by the T. of Loo- 
don t -man u.S. t a railway signal man 1 -stamp, the 
official mark on gold and silver articles 1 hall-mark. 

Towe r (tdh-w), sb.* x6xi. [£ Tow + 
-er *.] One who tows or draws with a rope ; 
esp. one who tows a boat on a river or canal. 
Tower (tnu*j,tuu'si),e. 2388. [flTowEt 
sb. 1 ] 1. a. intr. To rise to a great height 

like a tower ; to rise aloft, stand high, b. fig. 
Usu. const, above. 1776. a. trans. to raise or 
uplift to a height ; to exalt 1596. 3. intr. a. 

Hawking. To mount up, as a hawk, so as to 
be able to swoop down on the quarry 1593. 

To soar aloft, as a bird X647. e. To rue verti- 
cally, as a bird when wounded X8rs. ti. /Jj f. 
To rise on high, to soar -1748. +5. trans. To 
Soar aloft in or Into ; to rise to -1667. 

1. a. On th 1 other side an high rocks toured still 
b. Doss not Grey's poetry, sir, t. above the 
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common mark? Boswell, a. Where hilts tower’d high 
their crowns Clare, i, a. My Lord Protectours 
Hawkes do towre so well Shake, b. The Eagle had 
cast its Feathers, and could towre no more 1647 5. 

Vet oft they.. towre The mid Aereal Skie Milt. 

Towered (tairaid), a. late ME. [f. Tower 
/A 1 and v . + -rd.] 1 . Having a tower or towers, 

adorned or defended by towers ; raised or rising 
on high like a tower, to. Immured in a tower 

s. ^owred Cities pleaae us then Milt. 

Towering, ppl. a. 1598. [f. Tower v. 
+-ING*.] 1. That towers, in various senses, 

a. Rising to a high pitch of violence or intensity 
1609. 

e. The towring Ash b fairest in the Woods Dry-den. 
A man.. of t. ambition 184a a. The brauery of bis 
griefe did put me Into a Towring pasaioa Shako. 
Hence Toweringly ado. 

Tower mustard. 1597. [So named from 
its habit of growth.] A cruciferous plant Tur- 
ritis glabra , found on banks and cliffs. b. 
Sometimes applied to Arabis turrita, the tower- 
tress 1760. 

Tower pound. Also fpound Tower. 
1x69. [So called from the standard pound 
wnich was kept in the Tower of London.] A 
pound weight of 5400 grains (— ui Troy 
ounces), which was the lrgal mint pound of Eng- 
land prior to the adoption of the Troy pound of 
5760 grains in 1526. So Tower weight, weight 
expressed in terms of the Tower pound. 


Towery (taueri), a. 161 1. [f. Tower sb .1 
■f -rLl 1. Having towers; adorned or de- 
fended with towers, a. Rising to a lofty height ; 
tower-like ; also fig, aspiring ; exalted 1731. 

*. Windsor's towVy pride Porn. a. T. trees 1870. 

Towhee (tau'hf, tnu-f). U.S. 1730. 
[•{from one of its notes’ (Newton).] The 
ground-robin or Chkewink of N. America. 

Towing vbl. sb. 1494. [f. Tow 

v. 1 +-ING I .l The action of Tow v. 1 

aitrib. : t.-llgllta sb. pi. white lights carried one 
above another by a vessel which bas another or others 
in tow -path *s Tow-rATH ; -post, a post to make 
a tow-rope fast to. 

Tow-line (t^i-lain), 1719. [f. Tow v.\ 

or sb. % + Line jA*] A line, rope, or hawser by 
which anything is towed ; spec, iu Whaling, the 
whale-line. 

Town (tauu), sb. [OE t&n : — OTeut. 
*tdnos (cf. G. xaun hedge), cogn. w. Celtic ddn- 
fortitied place. ] +1. An enclosed place or piece 

Of ground, an enclosure ; a field, garden, yard, 
court, -late ME. tb. spec. The enclosed land 
surrounding or belonging to a single dwelling ; 
a farm with its farmhouse; a manor; the en- 
closed land of a village community ; sometimes 
also — parish, when this was coextensive with 
a manor -1785. 9. The house or group of 

houses or buildings upon this enclosed land ; 
the farmstead or homestead on a farm or hold- 
ing. Now esp. Sc. OE. 3- A (small) group of 
dwellings or buildings : a village or hamlet with 
little or no local organization. (Often r I*, vi - 
aa.) Now dial. OE. 4. Now commonly desig- 
nating an assemblage of buildings, public and 
private, larger than a village, and having more 
complete and independent local government; 
applied not only to a ' borough \ and a * city ', 
but also to an ' urban district \ and sometimes 
also to small inhabited places below the rank of 
an * urban district 1 ME. b. Without article, 
after preps, and verbs, as in, out of, to to 
leave A, etc. * i.e. the particular town under 
consideration, or that with which one has to 
do ; the chief town of tiie district or province, 
the capital ; in England since c 1700 spec, said 
of London ME. c. With def. art., opp. to the 
country . late ME. d. In ME., and later in 
ballad poetry, etc., often added after the name of 
a town, in apposition, arch. ME 5. As a col- 
lective sing. a. The community of a town in 
its corporate capacity ; the corporation ; b. The 
townspeople ; c. spec. The fashionable society 
of London (or other leading city thought of) ; 
• society '. arch . ME d. absol. at Oxford and 
Cambridge 1 The body of citizens or townsmen 
as diet, from members of the university ; esp. 
in phr. A and gown 1647. 0 . U.S. A geographi- 
cal division for local or state government a. 
A township i also, its Inhabitants. (Esp. in the 
New England States.) b. A municipal corpora 


tion, having its own geographical boundaries 
(as diit. from a.) . x8o8. 7. transf. An assemblage 
of burrows of prairie-dogs, nests of penguins, 
etc. x8o8. 

a. Waver! ey learned.. from this colloquy that in 
Scotland a single house was called a town Scott. 4. 

b. When he is in T., he lives in Soho- Square Steele. 

c. You say I love the t. 1713. Land in the town 
seems to be let by the grain as if it was radium 1909. 

d. A trainband captain eke was he Ot famous London 
t. Cowpsr. 5. a. 1 find all the t. almost going out of 
L Pkpvs. 

Phrases. To come to t., to make one’s appearance, 
arrive, come in. Matt about one who is in the 
round of social functions, fashionable dissipations, 
etc. in ‘ town ". Man or woman {girt) of the t. % one 
belonging to the shady or ‘ fast ’ side of t. life. On 
the t. % (a) in the swing of fashionable life (A) getting 
a living by prostitution, thieving, or the like; cf. on 
tko streets 1 (c) chargeable to the parish (dial .) ; so 
to come upon the i. 

attrib . and Comb . : L-bull, a bull formerly kept In 
turn by the cow -keepers of a village 1 hence fig. of a 
man 1 -council, the elective, deliberative, and ad- 
ministrative body ' of a t. ; hence L-Councillor ;j 
•crier, a public crier ; •cfosn, the market cross of a 
t. ; -ditch (now Hist.), the ditch or moat surrounding 
a walled t. f •dweller, one who dwells in a t.. a 
townsman ' -living, town-life; also, an eccl. benefice 
in s L| -mouse, Jig. a dweller in a t., esp as un- 
familiar with country life (in allusion to Aesop’s fable) ; 
•reeve (now Hist.\ the bailiff 01 steward of *l tiin. 
b. Combs, with town’s : townsfolk ** Townspeople ; 
ttown’a hnsband, a borough official having charge 
of the accounts, etc. ; townswoman, a woman in- 
habitant of the 1. 1 with possessive, a woman of the 
same t. 

Town,®, rare. (Only in pa.pple. Towned.) 
1585. If. prec.] irons, a. To furnish with 
towns, b. To make into a town. 

Town-clerk. ME The clerk or secre- 
tary to the corporation of a town, who has 
charge of the records, correspondence, and 
legal business, the conduct of municipal elec- 
tions, etc. 

fTown-cress. [OE t finer essa, f. tdn 
garden. Town + Cress.] Garden cress (Lepi- 
dium sativum ). 

Townee (taunr). 1897. [f- Town sb. + 

-EE.] A townsman, esp. as dist. from a mem- 
ber of the university. 

Town-end. Now dial. Also town's end. 
late ME The end of the main street of a town 
or village ; one of the extremities of a town. 
Tow-net (uJu-net). 1816. [f. Tow sb .* or 

v. 1 + Net sb. J A drag-net or dredge used for 
the collection of natural specimens. 

Town hall. 1481. A large hall used for 
the transaction of the public business of a town, 
the holding of a court of justice, assemblies, 
entertainments, etc. ; the great hall of the town- 
house ; now commonly applied to the whole 
building. 

Town-house, town house. 1530. x. 

A municipal building containing the public 
offices, court-house, and town hall ; now usu. 
called Town hall. b. U.S. (a) An almshouse, 
workhouse, (b) A town prison. 1889. 9. 

(Town house.) A house in a town ; a residence 
in town, as disL from a country house 1825. 

Townish (tau*nif ), a . late ME [f. Town 
sb. + -ISH *.] +1. Of or pertaining to a town ; 

urban -X674. Pertaining to or characteristic 

of the town or town life, esp. as dist. from the 
country ; having the manners or habits of town- 
dwellers 1500. 

Townlet (uurntet). t55«* [£ “ prec. + 
-let.] A tiny or diminutive town. 

Townly (tau-nli), a. 1749* [-LY**] - 

Townish a. 

Town-made (stress var.), a. 1809. Made 
or manufactured in a town ; spec, in the town of 
the district Also as sb. 

Town-major. Obs. or Hist. 1676. a. 
The major of a town-guard, as formerly in 
Edinburgh, b. The chief executive officer in a 
garrison-town or fortress 1709. c. Applied 
vaguely to the chief magistrate or administrative 
officer of a foreign town 1748. 
Town-meeting. 1636. A general assem- 
bly of the inhabitants of a town ; spec, in U.S, 
a legal meeting of the qualified voters of a 
* town ’ lor the transaction of public business, 
having oertain powers of local government 


To’Wn-ptamning. 1906. The preparation 
and construction of plans in accordance with 
which the growth and extension of a town is to 
be regulated, so as to make the most of the 
natural advantages of the site, and to secure 
the most advantageous conditions of housing 
and traffic, etc. 

Township (tciumfip). [OE. tdnscipe, f. tdn 
Town + -scipe -ship.] ti. In OE., The inhabi- 
tants or population of a tdn or village collec- 
tively. 9. The inhabitants of a particular 
manor, parish, or division of a hundred, as a 
community, or in their corporate capacity. 
Now chiefly Hist . 1444. b. Applied to the 
manor, parish, etc. itself, as a territorial division. 
Now chiefly Hist, late ME c. spec. Each of 
the local divisions of, or districts comprised in, 
a large original parish, each containing a village 
or small town, usu. having its own church X540. 
3. transf. Often rendering L. pagvs, Gr. 877^x01, 
and thus applied to independent or self-govern- 
ing towns of ancient Greece, Italy, and other 
lands, etc. 1609. 4. Sc. A farm held in joint 

tenancy 18x3. g. U.S. and Canada. A division 
of a county having certain corporate powers of 
local administration (in the newer states, a 
division six miles square, and so called even 
when still unsettled) ; the same that in New 
England is called a town 1685. 6. In Australia, 
A site laid out prospectively for a town 1809. 
7. By some 19th c. historical writers, adopted 
to designate what they consider to have been 
the simplest form of local or social organization 
in primitive OE. times 183a. 

Townsman (tau-nzm&n). OE. [f. town's, 
genitive of Town + Man jA] +i. OE (t time- 
man). One who lives in a tdn ; a villager, a 
villein, a. A man who lives in a town or city | 
a citizen, late ME. b. A man of one's own or 
the same town ; a fellow-townsman ME. c. 
An ordinary citizen or resident of a university 
town as dist from a Gownsman (3 c) 1768. 3. 
New England. Selectman 1656, 

Townspeople (tau*nz,p<:p’l). 1648. [f. as 
prec.] People or inhabitants of a town or 
towns; townsmen and townswomen; towns- 
folk. (Usu. const, as pi.) 

Town-talk. 1654. The common talk ot 
gossip of the people of a town ; the subject or 
matter of such talk. 

Townward (tau-nw$id), m/p. (a.) late ME 
[f. Town sb. + -ward.] Towards or in the 
direction of the town. B. adj. Going or directed 
toward the town 1806. 

The t. drift of the people 1893. So Towuwordl 
ado. 

Tow-path (t£»**pa)>). 1846. [f. Tow v .' 1 + 
Path.] A path by the side of a canal or navi- 
gable river for use in towing. 

Tow-rope (turnup). ME [f. Tow v.t + 
Rope jA 1 ] A rope (hawser, cable, or the like) 
used in towing. 

Tow-row (tau*rau), sb. and a. 1709. [Re- 
dupl. form of Row sb. 9 ; orig. dial.', A. sb. An 
uproar, hubbub, din 1877. tB. adj. intoxicated. 

Towser (tau-zw). 1678. [f. Tousb v. + 

-rr 1 .] (With capital T.) A common name for 
a large dog, such as was used to bait bears or 
bulls ; also transf. of a person. 

Towy a. 1601. [f. Tow sbA + -Y l.J 
Like or of the nature of tow. 

Tox- *, comb, form, repr. Toxi- or Toxo- * 
bef. a vowel. 

S| Toxaemia (tykaPmiS), [Gr. Mood, after oner 
mia, etc.], a morbid condition of the blood caused by 
a toxin i blood-poisoning j hence Toxaemic (-f mile) 
a, pertaining to or affected with toxaemia. Tox an as 
mia (-anfnuS), anaemia caused by the action of a pot 
son, usu. a ptomaine. 

Tox- * ; see Toxo- 1. 

Toxi- (tpksi), comb, form arbltraxily repr. 
Toxic or Toxin, as in Toxidermlc (-dfiuixuk) 
a. [Gr. Mpfsa skin], pertaining to skin-disease 
produced by a poison. || Toxipho*bia [-phobi a] 
tear of being poisoned, as a form of insanity or 
monomania. 

Toxic (tp’ksik), a. {sb.) 1664. [Lmed.L. 
toxicus poisoned, imbued with poison, adj. of 
which the neut. ioxicum was already in dL L. 
m poison, a* Gr* roftnbv fhppautor poison for 
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TRACE 


smearing arrows (to£uc 6 s orlg. meaning 1 of or 
pertaining to the bow *, t6£ov). ] i. Of the nature 
of a poison ; poisonous, a. Caused or produced 
by a poison ; due to poisoning 187a. B. sb. A 
toxic substance, a poison 1890. 

x. The introduction into the torrent of the circulation 
of t. substances 1876. a. T. Insanity 1874. So To*xi- 
cal a. of t. nature or character 1607. 

Toxicant (tp'ksikfint), a . and sb. rare . 
1 88a. [f. pr. ppte. of med.L. toxuare to poison ; 
see - ant. J A. adj. Acting as a poison ; poison- 
ous, toxic 1891. B. sd. A poisonous substance, 
a poison 188a. 

Toxi cation (tfksikA'jan). i8ar. [f. med. 
L. toxicare , f. toxicus Toxic. J Poisoning : esp. 
by toxic substances produced by disease-germs. 
Toxicity (tpksi-alti). 1881. [f. Toxic + 
-ity. | Toxic or poisonous quality, esp. in rela- 
tion to its degree or strength. 

Toxico- (tp'ksik*), bef. a vowel toxic-, 
repr. Gr. to£ik 6 v in sense ‘ poison * (see Toxic), 
but mostly used as comb, form of Toxic, as in 
UToxicoderma (-dSumfi), -dermati’tiB, -der- 
mi'tis [Gr. Mpfia skin; see -itis], inflamma- 
tion of the skin caused by an irritant poison. 
|| Toxicoma*nia [Mania], a morbid craving 
for poisons. Toxlcophobia «■ toxiphobia . 
Toxicology (t^ksikpddd^i). X799* [ad. F. 
toxicologie, f. Gr. to£ik 6 v (see Toxic) + -logy.] 
The science of poisons; that department of 
pathology or medicine which deals with the 
nature and effects of poisons. So To^xicolo’gi- 
cal a. belonging or relating to t. (sometimes 
erron. used for toxical). Toxicolo-gi colly 

adv. in relation to t. Toxico logist, a person 
versed in t. 

II Toxicosis (tf?ksikJu-gis). PI. -OSes (-dfc'sfz). 
1857. [mod.L., f. as prec. + -osis.] Path. A 
disease or morbid condition produced by the 
action of a poison. 

To*xifer. 1853. [ad. mod.L. Toxifera, f. 
Gr. T<J£a arrows + L. -fcr bearing.] Zool. A 
mollusc of the sub-order Toxifera . 

Toxin (t^ksin). 1886. [f. Toxic + -in 1 .] 
A specific poison, usu. of an albuminous nature, 
esp. one produced by a microbe, which causes 
a particular disease when present in the system 
of a human or animal body. 

Toxo-l (tpks*), bef. a vowel tox-, comb, 
form repr. Gr. rb\ov bow, in ToXODON, Toxo- 
philite, etc. 

Toxo- 1 , used as comb, form of Toxin (cf. 
Toxi-) or instead of Toxico-, as in To’xophll 
(-fit) a. [Gr. ~qnko% loving], having affinity for 
a toxin. To*xophore (-fB»j), Toxophoric 
(-fp'rik), Toxophoroua (-p’fbros) adjs. [Gr. 
■Hpopos bearing, carrying], poison-bearing; ap- 
plied to a particular group of atoms in the 
molecule of a toxin to which its toxic properties 
are due. 

Taxodon (t/'lcsjTdpn). 1837. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. rd£ov bow + bbovt, biovr- tooth.] Palxont. 
A genus of large extinct quadrupeds, having 
strongly curved molar teeth, whose remains are 
found m Pleistocene deposits in S. America, 
Hence To*xodont adj. belonging to or having 
the characters of the order Toxodonta , typified 
by this genus ; sd. a quadruped of this order. 

Toxoglossa te (tpksoglp-seit), a. 1853. [f. 
mod.L. Toxoglossa, f. Gr. r6(a arrows, darts + 
ykioaaa tongue; see -ATE* a.] Zool. Having 
the characters of the Toxoglossa of Troschel, a 
group of gasteropod molluscs; the same as 
Gray's Toxifera* 

Toxophilite (tpksjrfilait). 1794. [app. f. 
Toxophilus , title of Aschara's book (1545) in- 
tended to mean * lover of the bow ' (f. Gr. t6£ov 
bow + <j>tkos) + -ITS 1 ; quasi * a follower of 
Toxophilus '•] A lover or devotee of archery, 
an archer i8*a. b. at t rib. Of or pertaining to 
archers or archery 1794. Hence Toxo’phily, 
the practice of, or addiction to, archery. 

Toy (toi), sd. 1500. [Origin obsc. ; prob. 
LG. ] L Abstract senses, ti. Amorous sport, 
dallying, toying; with pi., an act or piece of 
this, a light caress -1707. *fe. A sportive or 
frisky movement ; an antic, a trick -1777. 8- 

A fantastic or trifling speech or piece of writing ; 
> foolish or Idle tale ; a jest. Joke, pun ; a light 




or facetious composition, arch. 154s. +4. A 

whim, crotchet, caprice -1699. tb. spec . A fool- 
ish or unreasoning aversion ; esp. in phr. to take 
(a) t. at something -1697. 

1. So said he, and forbore not glance or t. Of amorous 
intent, well understood Of Eve Milt, 3. I neuer 
may beleeue These anticke fables, nor these Fairy 
toyes Shakb. 

XL Concrete senses. 1 .gen. A thing of little 
or no value or importance, a trifle ; a foolish or 
senseless affair, a piece of nonsense ; pi. trum- 
pery, rubbish 153a 9 . A plaything for children 

or others ; also, something contrived for amuse- 
ment rather than for practical use (esp. in phr. 
a mere t.) 1586. 3. A small article of little in- 

trinsic value ; a knick-knack, trinket, gewgaw 
hence applied to anything small, flimsy, or 
inferior of its kind (now chiefly attrib .) 1596 
4 .fig. Applied to a person 1598. 5. Applied 

to a diminutive breed or variety of animals 
1877. 6. Sc. A close cap or head-dress, of linen 

or wool, with flaps coming down to the shoul- 
ders, formerly worn by women of the lower 
classes in Scotland. Now rare or Obs. 1794. 7. 

attrib . : a. That is a toy (in sense II. 9) ; applied 
to small models or imitations of ordinary objects 
used as playthings, as /. cannon , train , etc. 
1836. b. transf. and fig. Applied to things of 
diminutive size, flimsy construction, or petty 
character x8az. c. Applied to an animal, esp. 
a dog of a diminutive breed or variety, kept as 
a pet 1863. 

z. From this instant, There's nothing serious In 
Mortalitie : All is but Toyes Skaks. a. Lead soldiers, 
dolls, all toys, .are in the same category 1881. 3. A 

conspicuous L of a church 1888. 4. Ernes, list your 

names: Silence, you aiery toyes Shaks. A Russian 
.being a mere t. in the hands of the commonest 
policeman 1883. Hence Toyful a. 1 amusing (now 
rare or Obs.). 

Toy, v. 1599. [Goes with Toy j 3 .] i. 
intr. To act idly ; to trifle, * play ’ t with a per- 
son or thing). 9. To sport amorously ; to dally, 
flirt. Usu. const, with. 1550. 3. To play, sport ; 

to frisk about 1530. 

a. To t., to wanton, dallie, smile, and lest Shaks. 
>. He had. .toyed a little with the muses 184a. 3. 

. with, to play with (a mateiial object), to handle or 
finger idly \ herve, to work idly or carelessly with or 
at. Hence Toy’er, one who toys; a trifler. 

To-year (ti^yl**!), adv . Now dial. ME. 
[f. To prep. A. II. 3 + Year ; cf. to-day, etc.] 
This year. 

Toying,///. a. 1566. [f. Toy v. + -ing*.] 
That toys; esp. amorously sportive. Hence 
Tov-ingly adv. 

Toyish (toi-ij), a. Now rare. 1563. [f. 

Toy jA + -ish *.] Having the character of a 
toy, or addicted to toys. 1. Trifling; foolish, 
nonsensical 1574. t». Sportive, frisky, skittish ; 
amorously sportive, wanton -1680. 3. Of the 

nature of, or fit for, a plaything ; of a sportive 
character, as a writing 1699. Hence Toyiah-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Toyman (toi a m£n). 1707, [f. Toy sd. + 
Man jA] A man who sells toys, or who keeps 
a toy-shop. 

Toy-snop. 1693. X. A shop for the sale 
of trinkets, knick-knacks, or small ornamental 
articles, arch. 9. A shop for the sale of toys or 
playthings 1818. 

fToysome, a. rare. 1638. [f. Toy sd. + 
-some.] Full of * toys ’, or having the character 
of a 1 toy ’ ; fantastic ; playful ; amorously sport- 
ive -1754. 

Toze, tose (t^z) , 9.1 Obs. exc. dial. [M E. 
tosen OE. *tdsian, f. vbl. root ids- : — OTeut 
tais-, whence also OE. isksan to Tease.] trams. 
■■ Tease v. i. Also Jig. 

Toze (tfuz), vJ 175 8. [Possibly same 
word as prec. 1 Tin-mining. ( trans. ) To separate 
tin ore from tne gangue or rough ore by stirring 
the slimes in a kieve, and allowing the heavier 
particles to settle. 

[| Trabea (trA-b »). PI. -e® (- 1 , 0 . *600. 
L .1 Pom. Antiq. A toga ornamented with 
lonzontal purple stripes, worn as a state robe 
by kings, consuls, and other men of rank in 
ancient Rome. 

Trabea te a. 289a [irreg. f. L. 

trabs, trabem beam + -ATE *.] Arch, mm next. 
Trabeated (tr£i‘bl,*it*d), a. 1843. [£. as 
prec. 4 * -ED 1 .] Arch. Constructed with beams ; j 


having beams or long squared stones as lintels 
and entablatures, instead of using the arch ; 
covered with a beam or entablature, as a door- 
way. 

Trabeation (tr/ibi^-Jan). 2563. [irreg. 
f. L. irabs, trabem beam ; see -ATIon.] Arch. 
fa. An entablature, b. Trabeated structure. 
l| Trabecula (tr&be-kitfia). 1886. 

[L., dim. of trabs beam.] A structure in an 
animal or plant resembling a small beam or 
bar. So Trabe*cular a. pertaining to or of the 
nature of a t. ; composed of or furnished with 
trabecula 2899. Trabe*culate (1866), -ated 
(1876) adjs. furnished with or having trabecula 

Trabuch (trftbu-k). Obs. or arch. 148a. 
[a, OF. trabue , f. tra-, iris - (: — L. trans-, ex- 
pressing displacement) + OF. buc trunk (of the 
body) bulk. a. WGer. "b4h-, Ger. bauch belly.] 
A mediae val engine of war for throwing great 
stones against walls, etc. 

UTracasserie (trakasr/). 2656. [F., f. tra- 

casser to bustle, worry oneself ; see -ERY. ] A 
state of disturbance or annoyance ; a turmoil, 
bother, fuss ; a petty quarrel. (Chiefly in pi.) 

Trace (trris), sd. 1 ME. [a.F.,f.OF. trader, 
F. tracer to Trace v.] fi. The way or path 
which an ything takes ; course, road -1768. ta. 
A line, file, or train of persons -1598. +3- pl> 

The series or line of footprints left by an ani- 
mal ; hence in sing, a footprint -1706. 4. The 

track made by the passage of any person or 
thing, whether beaten by feet or indicated in 
any other way. late ME b. spec . A beaten 

E ith through a wild or unenclosed region, made 
y the passage of men or beasts ; a track, a trail. 
U.S. 1807. 6* pl • Vestiges or marks remaining 

and indicating the former presence, existence, 
or action of something; sing, a vestige, an 
indication, late ME. b. An indication of the 
presence of a minute amount of some constitu- 
ent in a compound ; a quantity so minute as to 
be inferred but not actually measured ; esp. in 
Chem. ; transf. a very little 1827. A non- 

material indication or evidence of the presence 
or existence of something, or of a former event 
or condition ; a sign, mark 1656. 7. A line or 

figure drawn; a tracing, drawing, or sketch; 
the traced record of a self-recording instrument ; 
in Fortif the ground-plan of a work 1744- *• 

Geom. a. The track described by a moving point, 
line, or surface, b. The intersection of a line 
or surface with a surface ; spec, the intersection 
of a plane with one of the co-ordinate planes, or 
with one of the planes of projection. 1834. 

4. Phr. On one's tracers, in pursuit of one. 5. My 
niece, .saw the traces of the ditch at once Scott, b. 
Traces of oxalic acid can be detected 1838. 6. The 
shady empire shall retain no L Of war or blood, but 
in the aylvan chase Poric. 


Trace (trr>s), sd . 2 [ME. trays, a. OF. traiz, 
trail , pL of trait ; m It. tratto, L. traclus 
draught, t trahere to draw. Grig, treated as 
collect, pl. and at length as a sing, with a new 
pl. trasys, traces .] +1. as pl. The pair of ropes, 
chains, or (now usu.) leather straps by which 
the collar of a draught animal is connected with 
the splinter-bar or swlngletree. f Usu. collective.) 
-1807. a. as sing. Each of the individual ropes 
or leather straps mentioned above ; in //. — 
sense 1. late ME. Also attrib ., as t-horse. 

s. Phr. {Jig.) Into the traces , into regular work ; He 
was too fond of my genius to force it into the traces 
1834. To kick over the traces 1 see Kick v. x t. 

Trace (tr/«s), v. [ME .tracen, a. OF. trader, 
F. tracer — It. tracciare j— pop. L. or Com. 
Rom. * tract iare, f. L. tractus track, course.] 
+ 1 . 1. intr. To take one’s course, make one's 
way ; to proceed, pass, go, travel, tread -1793. 
9. To pace or step in dancing ; to dance -1808. 
3. am. To tread (a path, way, street, etc.) 
-1794. 4* To travel or range over ; to traverse 

-1807. 

3. The passage . .commonly called the dolorous wsy, 
..traced with the blessed feet of our Saviour Fuixkk. 

H. i. To follow the footprints or traces of; 
esp. to track by the footpnnts; also with the 
traces as object ; hence, to pursue, to dog 1440. 
e. Jig. To follow the course, development, or 
history oC Also with the course, etc. as object. 
2654. b. intr. for pass. To go back in time, to 
date back 1886. 3. trams , To make out and 

follow the ooune or line of 1704. b. To make 
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TRACEABLE 

out, decipher (worn or obscure writing) 1761. 
4. To ascertain by investigation 5 to search out 
1642. b. To find traces of 1697. 

1. It is forbydden to t. bares in snowe tyme 1530. s. 
No libel on the government had ever been traced to 
a Quaker Macaulay. 3. The form of the ancient 
manor house may still be traced 1907* b. Thrice he 
traced the runic rhyme Geay, _ 4. Tracing a connec- 
tion . . where in reality none exists 1869. b. He ob- 
serves no Method that I can t. Dkydhn. 

11L i. trans . To mark, make marks upon; 
esp. to ornament with lines, figures, or charac- 
ters. late ME. 9. To make a plan, diagram, 
or chart of (something existing or to be con- 
structed) ; to mark out the course of (a road, 
etc.) on, or by means of, a plan or map ; to set 
out (the lines of a work or road) on the ground 
itself. Also fig. to devise (a plan of action), 
map out (a policy), late MG. 3. To draw ; to 
draw an outline or figure of ; also, to put down 
in writing, to pen. late ME. b. To copy (a 
drawing, plan, etc.) by following the lines of the 
original drawing on a transparent sheet placed 
upon it ; to make a tracing of 1762. 

1. The deep-set windows, stain'd and traced Tkwny- 
bon. a. The castle fin Milan], by which the citadel of 
Antwerp was traced 1645. 

Traceable (trri's&b'l), a. 1748. [£.prec.+ 
-able.] Capable of being traced. Hence Trace- 
ability, Tr&'ce&blenesa. Tra*ceably adv. 

Traceless (tr?i*sl6s), a. 1651. [f. Trace 

sb . 1 + -less . 3 Leaving no trace or track; that 
cannot be traced ; of a surface, that shows no 
traces or lines. 

Tracer (tr^i’sox). 1559. [f. Track v. + 

-er M One who or that which traces. 1. One 
who follows the track of anything ; one who 
tracks, investigates, or searches out. a. A thing 
used for tracing ; j pec. in Ana/, a slender probe 
used in tracing the course of a nerve or vessel 
1882. 3. gen. Something which traces lines or 

makes tracings, in various spec, uses 1790. 4. 

«/. bullet t shell ; also, the smoke emitted 1910. 

attrib . : t. bullet, etc., a bullet, etc, whose trajec- 
tory is made visible by smoke or a luminous glow. 

Tracery (tr/l'sori). 1464. [app. an Eng. 
formation f. Trace v. or Tracer ; see -bry.] 
+x. A place for tracing or drawing {rare). 9. 
Arih. The term given to the intersecting rib- 
work in the upper part of a Gothic window, 
formed by the elaboration of the mullion, and 
to the interlaced work of a vault, and that on 
walls, in panels, and in tabernacle work or 
screens 1699. 3. tram, and fig. Any delicate 

interweaving of lines or threads, as in em- 
broidery, carving, etc. ; also, an interlacing of 
boughs or foliage ; network, open-work 1827. 

D Trachea trfiki i). PI. -ese. late 

ME. [med.L., — late L. trachia, a. Gr. rpa- 
X*ia (lem. of rpayyt rough), short for dprrjpla 
r pax* 1 a * rough artery*.] X. Ana/ . and Zool. 

a. The musculo-membranous tube extending 
from tins larynx to the bronchi, and surrounded 
by gristly (or in birds often bony) rings, which 
conveys the air to the lungs in air-breathing 
vertebrates; the windpipe. b. Each of the 
tubes which constitute the respiratory organ in 
insects and other arthropods 1826. a. Hot. One 
of the ducts or vessels m the woody tissue of 
plants, formed from the coalescence of series of 
cells by disappearance of the partitions between 
them, formerly supposed to serve for the. pas- 
sage of air ; a wood-vessel 1744. So Tracheal 
(tr/rk&l, trik/fll) a. pertaining to or of the 
nature of a t. ; connected with, composed of. 
trachea. Tr&che&n (trA*kttn, trftkr&n) a. Zool. 
pertaining to or of the nature of a t ; having 
trachea ; sb. a tracheate arachnid. 
Tracheary (trJi-kxAri), a. (sb.) 1835. [ad. 
mod.L. trachearius. 1 x. Zool. Belonging to the 
order Trachearia of arachnids, 9. Bat. Of the 
nature of, or composed of, trachea ; esp. ap- 
plied to tissue containing both trachea and 
tracheldes 1885. B. sb. A tracheate arachnid 

*835. 

Tracheate (tr/i*kx>t), a. (sb.) 1877. [ad. 
mod. I* Track fata , f. trachea ; see -ATE * a.] 
Zool. Furnished with or having trachea, as an 
arthropod ; belonging to the group Trachcata , 
in some classifications comprising the insects, 
myriapods, arachnids, and the genus Perifatus, 
or spec, to the order Trachcata or Trachearia 
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of arachnids, which breathe by trachea alone. 
B. sb. A tracheate arthropod. So Tranche- 
ated a. 

Tracheide (trA-k/-, trftkrpid). 1875. [a. 
G. tracheide, f. Trachea + -ide , -id*.j Bot. 
A vascular cell, with pitted lignified wall, which 
serves for the conduction of water ; a vascular 
wood-cell. Hence Tracheidal a. pertaining to 
or of the nature of a t. 

|J Tracheitis (trAk*>£*tis, track-). 1859. 
[mod.L., f. Trachea + -itis.] Path. Inflam- 
mation of the trachea. 

Trachelate (trae-kflrst), a. 1896. [ad. 

mod. L. trachelatus, f. Gr. rpaxjjhos neck j see 
-ATE * ] Entom . Having a neck, or a constric- 
tion like a neck : said of the prostemum in cer- 
tain hymenopterous insects. So Tracheliate 
(tr&k/' > li|* i t) a. belonging to the division Troche- 
lia or Trackelidaoi beetles, which have a neck- 
like constriction behind the eyes. Trachelidan 
(trflke*lid&n) a. *■ tracheliate ; sb. a member of 
the Trachelida . 

Trachelo- (tr&krb?), comb, form repr. Gr. 
rpaxrjhot neck. 

Trache'lobra'nchiate a. t Zool. having branchia 
or gills on the neck, as the division Trachelobranchta 
of gasteropod mollusc*. Trachelo*rrhaphy [Gr. 
ptufrq sewing], Surg. repair or suluie of a laceration 
of the neck of the womb. Tracbelo'tomy [Gr.ro/uti) 
cutting], Surgr. amputation of the neck of the womb. 

II Trachenchyma (trike'qkimi). 1848. [f. 
Trachea + Gr. i-y\vpa infusion, after Paren- 
chyma.] Bot. Tracheary tissue. 

Tracheo- (trA-kfp, trfikf 0), used as comb, 
form of Trachea. 

|| Tracbeobranchia (-brse’qkiS), pi -as, a respira- 
tory organ in certain insect larvae, combining the 
characters of a trachea and a branchia or gill. Tra- 
cheobronchial (-brfQkial) a., pertaining to the 
trachea and the bronchi ; also as sb. a tracheobronchial 
muscle (in birds). Trache’ocele (-sfl) [Gr. tu- 
mour], a tumour in or upon the trachea ; also loosely 
applied to goitre. Trache’ophone (-Won) [Gr. fyuvri 
voice], sb. a member of the Trackeophonm or Tracheo- 
phones ,a group of S. American passerine birds, having 
the syrinx or vocal organ situated wholly or chiefly in 
the trachea | adj. belonging to this group. Tracheo*- 
acopy f Gr. -<r«o>ria, f. a-jcoir«u> to view], inspection of 
the trachea, a* with a Laryngoscope. 

Tracheotomy (trAkf|^*tomi,tr8B'k-). 1796. 
[f. Tracheo- + -tomy.] Surg. Incision of the 
trachea or windpipe. 

Trachlnoid (trae’kinoid), a. and sb. 1889. 
[f. mod.L. Trachinus, the typical genus + -oid; 
f. med.L. trachina , local name ol a fish.] A. 
adj. Resembling, allied to, or having the cha- 
racters of, the Trachinidx or weevers, a family 
of spiny-finned fishes. B. sb. A fish of this 
family. 

II Trachoma (trak^mS). 1693. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. rp^xcopa roughness, t rpaxfis rough.] 
Path . An infectious disease of the eyes, cha- 
racterized by roughness or granulation of the 
inner surface of the eyelids, often supervening 
upon purulent ophthalmia ; also called granu- 
lar lids . b. Also, an affection of the larynx 
characterized by nodular swellings on the vocal 
chords. 

Trachomedusan (tr/hkom/ditf-sAn), a. and 
sb. 1907. [f. mod.L. Trachomedusx, pi., 1 

tracho var. of Tr achy- + Medusa ; see -an. ] 
Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the sub-order Tracho- 
medusse of the order Trachymedusst of craspe- 
dote Hydrozoa. B. sb. A hydrozoan of this 
sub-order. 

Trachy- (tr/iki, trseki-), combining form 
repr. Gr. rpaxvs rough. 

Trachyca*rpous [Gr. xapwbs fruit]*.. rough- 
fruited. Tra'chymcdu’san, Zool* a. belonging to 
the family Trackymedusm of Craspedote Hydrozoa; 
sb. m hydrozoan of this family. Tradiyspe*rmoiis 
[Gr. tnrepfsa seed] Bot. rough-needed. D. Min. In 
name* of rocks, taken as comb, form of Tkachytk, and 
denoting an igneous rock or lava intermediate between 
trachyte and that denoted by the second element, as 
trachyba-salt, etc. 

Trachyte [tr^koit, bwkoit). 1891. [a.F., 
f. Gr. rpax&t rough.] Geol. and Min. A group 
of volcanic rooks, having a characteristically 
rough or gritty surface. Now confined to rocks 
mainly consisting of sanidine (or glassy ortho- 
clase) felspar. Hence Trochytic a. consisting 
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or of the nature of t. ; containing or abounding 
in trachyte. Tra chytoid a. resembling or allied 
to trachyte. 

Tracing (trAsin), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Trace 
u. 1 + -ing L] z. The following of traces, track- 
ing, esp. 9. Drawing, delineating, marking out; 
the copying of a drawing, etc. , by means of a 
transparent sheet placed over it 1440. b. 
concr. That which is produced by tracing or 
drawing; a drawing; spec, a copy made by 
tracing ; also, the record of a self-registering 
instrument 1811. 

a Comb . : t. -cloth, -linen, smooth transparent linen 
sized on one side, used for making tracings 1 
•paper, (a) transparent paper for copying drawings, 
etc. by tracing; (b) lithographic transfer paper; 
-wheel, a toothed wheel or roulette for marking out 
patterns. 

Track (traek), sb. 1470. [a. OF. trac, traq , 
F. trac, of uncertain origin. Cf. MLG. and Du. 
treck, trek draught, drawing, line drawn, etc., 
f. trteken , trekken to draw, etc.] I. x. The 
mark or series of marks left by tne passage of 
anything ; a trail ; a wheel-rut ; the wake of a 
ship ; a series of footprints ; the scent followed 
by hounds ; spec, in Geol. a series of fossilized 
footprints of an animal. b. Zool. The sole of 
the foot, esp. in birds 1891. t *.fig. — Trace 
sb . 1 5, 6. -1694. 3. A way made or beaten by 

the leet of men or animals ; a path ; a rough 
unmade road 1643. 4* A line of travel, passage, 

or motion ; the actual course or rovte followed 
1 570. b. The course of a nerve or blood-vessel, 
or the like ; the course of a wound 1807. 5 - fig- 

a. A course of action or conduct ; a method of 
proceeding. The beaten /., the ordinary [quasi 
well-worn) way. 1638. b. A train or sequence 
of events, thoughts, etc. x68i. 0. A path made 
or laid down for a special purpose ; spec. a. 
(now U.S.) A continuous line of a pair of rails 
and the space between them, on which railway 
vehicles travel Off the /., off the line, derailed ; 
also fig. 1805. A course prepared or laid out 
fov racing, or the like 1887. c. Each of the 
bands of a caterpillar tractor 1927. 7. |f. 

Track v. 1 ) The action of tracking ; the pur- 
suit of a criminal or fugitive 1542. 

1. They came on the trakkys of there enmyes 1500. 
The tracks of snails and slugs 1 )ickkns. 3. An Indian 
t., newly made 1675. The road was only a slight t, 
upon the grass 1701. 4. Far from L of men Milt. 

Phrases. In one s tracks (U.S.), on the spot where 
one is at the moment; instantly, immediately. On 
the t. (q/\ in pursuit of ; also, having a trace of or 
clue to. To comer {up) a persons trot Zs, to conceal or 
screen his motions or measures. To make tracks 
{for\ to make off, to make for ; to go off quickly 
long. U.S.). To keep t., to follow or grasp the course, 
progress, or sequence of ; so to lose t. of. 

IL [Used by confusion for Tract sb*] An 
extent of land ; also, a space of time, a period ; 
also, ta sequence or succession of actions or 
events 1687. 

attrib. and Comb . 1 t. -brake, a railway brake which 
acts by pressure directly against the rail 1 -clearer, 
a cross-bar carried immediately in front or the wheels 
of a locomotive or tram-car to push obstructions off 
the rails; also, a cow-catcher or snow-sweeper fixed 
in front of a locomotive ; -mile, a mile of 1 1.* or single 
line ; hence -mileage ; -scale, a wetgb-bridge for 
railway vehicles. 

Track, r.l 1565. [f. prec.] I. trans. To 

follow up the track of ; to pursue by or as by 
the track left. b. To find out and follow (a 
track, trail) x68x. c. intr. Of the wheels of a 
vehicle: To run in the same track ; of a gear- 
wheel, To be In alinement [with another wheel), 
a. trans . To mark out, trace (a path) ; to indi- 
cate the path or course of ; esp. to mark out fa 
path) by repeatedly traversing it ; to mark (a 
way) with tracks ; to tread, beat 1589. to. To 
lay a track on or for (a railway) ; to furnish with 
a line of rails. OnW In compounds, as ta 
double-/., single-/. U.S. 1874. 8* **tr. To follow 
a track or path ; to make one*s way, pass, go, 
travel. Now U.S. slang. 1590. to. Path. To 
make a track for itself ; to nnd its way X903. 

1. The first point was to L the lion to his covert 1834. 
a. The way was smooth and wall tracked 1813. 

Track, ©.* 1797. [app. ad. Du. trekken 
to draw, pull, etc. (see Trek), assimilated in 
form to prec.] trans. To tow (a vessel), esp. 
from the bank or tow-path. Also absol. to. intr. 
To proceed by towing. Said of a boat or of 
those in iL 1854. 
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Track*, stem of Track r,>, in comb., as 
fabarge, -boat, -road. 

Trackage^ (trse*k6dg). i8ao. [f. T rack 
*».* + -age.] The action or process of tracking 
or towing, or fact of being tracked ; towage, 
haulage. 

Tra-ckage- U.S. 1884. [£. Track sb. 
6 a + -age.] The tracks or lines of a railway 
system collectively. Also attrib. t. charge, 
chares made for the use of a railway line by 
another company. 

Trackeri (tree-kax). 1617. Tt Track vA 
+ -eh 1 .1 One who or that which tracks ; one 
skilled m following* track or trail. 

Black t„ an Australian native employed by the 
government to track criminal* 

Tra-cker a. 1791. [f. Track o.*; cf. Du. 
Ire Aker.] 1. One who tracks or tows a vessel ; 
a tower ; also, a tugboat, a. Organ-building. 
A strip or rod of wood forming part of the con- 
nexion between the key and the pallet, and 
exerting a pulling action 1843. 

Trackless (trae-kles), a. 1656. [1 Track 
si. + -LESS.] without a track or path; path- 
less ; untrodden, b. Leaving no track or trace 
269c c. Not running on a track or line of rails, 
while propelled by electric power from overhead 
eonductors 1909. 

The recesses of a t. wilderness. Hence Trackless- 
ly adv^ -ness. 

Trackway (trse-kw* 1 ). 1818. ff. Track 
ib. + Way.] A path beaten by. the feet of 
passers, a track; also, an ancient British road- 
way, a ridgeway* 

Tract (trsekt), late ME. [app. abbrev. 
of L. tract aims Tractate ; not in any other 
lang.l +x. Literary treatment or discussion 

} rare) -1659. b. A book or written work tre&t- 
ng of some particular topic; a treatise; 
written or printed discourse or dissertation. 
Now rare in gen. sense, b. A division of a book 
or literary work treating of a separate subject 
or branch / rare) 1669. flj. In later use t A 
short pamphlet on some religious, political, or 
other topic, suitable for distribution or for pur- 


poses of propaganda 1806. 
3. Am I really as dnll as a \ 


1 t.. my dear? O. Maas- 

Tracts for the Timet , a series of pamphlets on 

theological and ecclesiastical topics (known also as the 
Oxford Tracts ), started by J. H. Newman, and pub- 
lished at Oxford 1833-41, on the doctrines of which 
the Tractarian movement was based. 

Tract, sb* late ME. [ad. med.L. Trac- 
TUB.] Liturg. An anthem consisting of verses 
of Scripture, usu. from the Psalms, sung instead 
of the Alleluia in the Mass from Septuagesima 
till Easter Eve. 

Tract (tnekt), sb* 1486b [ad. L tractus 
drawing, etc., f. ppl. stem of trahero to draw, 
drag.] L fi. The drawing out, duration, pro- 
cess, or lapse of time ; the course of time -1734. 
+b. Protraction (of time), delay -160a e. An 
extent of time, a period 1494. a. The con- 
tinuance or continued duration of some action 
or state; the course or continuity of a narrative, 
etc.; a continued series. Now rare or Obs. 
1581. S* A stretch or extent of territory, etc. ; 
a space or expanse of land (more rarely, of 
water, air, etc.); a region, district 1553. b. 
Nat . Hist., etc. A region or area of some 
natural structure, as a mineral formation, or 
the body of an animal or plant x8xx. 

s. We conclude this art., fobs very ancient, and de- 
rived to us by long t, of time 1658. C. A long t. of 
serene weather 1799. a. This vast t of land Di Foa. 
A t of water . . which . .boiled white all over 1886. 

fn. The action of drawing or pulling ; attrac- 
tion [rare) -1620. +X 1 L — F. trait (see Trait). 
A lineament, a feature -1775, IV. Senses coin- 
ciding with those of Track and Track. Now 
chiefly rare or Obs., being in the main super- 
seded by these words, x. — Track sb. 1 . 3, 4. 
£555- - Track jI. 1 . 5. 2566. g. - 

Trace jI. 1 3. 4. 1547. 

1. In the ft. of the Manila ship 179& a. Any par- 
tkular thought which breaks in upon the regular t. 
or chain of ideas Huh* 3. But flies an Eagle flight 
..Leaning no T. behiodo Shajcs. 
tTrmct, v. 1 2508. [ad. L. tractate to handle, 
etc., fmq. of trakere to draw.] x. irons. To 
negotiate, a. To deal with in speech or writing; 
to discuss or discourse {trams., or intr with of) 
-*637. 


t Tract, a® 1503. [£. L. tract-, trahero to 

draw.] L x. trams. To draw, pull along, haul, 
tow -1769. a. To lengthen out, prolong, pro- 
tract (time) ; to spend or waste in delay ; to 
delay, put off -1647, iJlg* To draw on, draw 
out ; to induce 16x5. U. 1, ■ Track v. I, 3, 
-16x3. a. - Trace v. 1 L u -1654. 
Tractable (trsekt&b’l), a. 150a. [ad.L. 
tractabilis, t tractate Tract v. 1 ] 1. That can 
be easily managed ; docile, compliant, govern- 
able. b. Const, to with sb. or inf, 2509. a. 
Of things (usu. concrete) s Easy to deal with, 
handle, or work ; manageable x +3. That 
can be handled ; palpable, tangible -1694. 

z. A large wolf-dog,. . as t. as he was strong and 
bold Scott. Hence TractabPlity, Tractable- 
ness. Tractably ado. 

Tractarian (tnekterrifln), sb. and a. 2804. 
[f. Tract sb. l + -arian, after trinitarian, etc. 1 
A. sb. i. A writer, publisher, or distributor of 
tracts {nonce-uses), a. A member of that school 
of High Churchmen which maintains the doc- 
trines and practices set forth in 'Tracts for die 
Times * (see Tract sb. 1 3) 1839. B. adj. Of 
or belonging to the Tractarians 1840. a. Dis- 
tributing tracts {nonce-use) 188$. Hence Trac- 
ts Tianiain, the tenets or principles of the Trac- 
tarians, the T. system ; adherence to or main- 
tenance of this. 

Tractate (trae-kt/it). 1474. [ad. L. trac- 
tatus, f. traetare ; see TRACT v. 1 ] x . A book or 
literary work treating of a particular subject ; a 
treatise, fa. Negotiation, dealing, transaction 
-1630. 

a In the Rabbinic t. on the Samaritans 1883. 
fTracta-tor. 1638. [a. L. 5 see Tract vA 
and -or a c.] One who treats of a subject ; the 
writer of a tractate -1795. b. spec. Any one of 
the writers of • Tracts for the Times * -1844. 
Tractile (trse'ktoil, -il), a. rare. i6a6. [ad. 
late L. tract ills , f. tract-, trakere to draw ; see 
-ilk.] fx. Capable of being drawn out to a 
thread. Bacon, a. That may be drawn, as 
money from a bank 189a. Hence Tracti'Hty, 
the quality of being t. 

Traction (trwkjon). 26x5. [ad. med.L. 
tractionem, f. trakere , tractum to draw.] 1. 
The action of drawing or pulling ; draught ; 
opp. to pulsion or pushing, and (in Dynamics) 
to pressure 1656. b. Pkys. and Path. A drawing 
or pulling of a part or organ (in an animal or 
plant) by some vital process, as the contraction 
of a muscle, etc. 26x3. c. A drawing or pulling 
movement used in massage, etc. 2842. d ,fg. 
Drawing, attraction, attractive power 1649. a. 
spec. The drawing of vehicles or loads along a 
road or track; esp. in ret to the power by 
which this is done 1822. 3. Short for force oft. 
(as a measurable quantity) ; the amount of roll- 
ing friction (also /. of adhesion) as measuring 
this 1825. 

z. Forte of L the force exerted In or required for t. 
Line of t ., the line along which this force acts. A ngle 
of t. % the angle between the Une of t. and the surface 
along which the body b drawn, b. Thera waa..a 
slight.. L of face to the right side when the patient 
laughed X87A d. He feels the resistless t of fate 
1883. a The three stages are bone-t^ steam L, and 
electric t. 190a. 

Comb. 1 1 . -wheel, a driving-wheel. 

Traction-engine. 1859. A steam-engine 
used for drawing heavy loads along an ordinary 
road ; also, a similar engine used in agricultural 
work. 

fTra-cttam. 2834. [f. Tract sbA + -ism.] 
— Tractarianism -1844. 

Tractive (trse’ktiv), a. 16x5. [f. L. tract-, 
trakere +-IVR.] Having the property of drawing 
orpulllitg; used for traction. 

Tractor (trse-kt/h, -oj). 2798. [Late or 
med-L., t L. trakere, tractum ; see -OR.] x. 
pL (In hill [Perkins's) metallic tractors ) j A de- 
vice consisting of a pair of pointed rode of 
different metals, as brass and steel, which were 
believed to relieve rheumatic or other pain by 
being drawn or nibbed over the skin : see Pkb- 
kinism. Obs. esc. Hist. a. One who or that 
which draws or pulls something ; esp. a traction- 
engine 185 6. 3. An aeroplane with one or more 
propellers or screws fa front 1 opp. to pusher. 
Also fa aeroplane 29x9. Hence TMUtava*ttaa» 
the use of metalHa tractors (see x)., 
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Tractory (tnrktfiri), a. and sb. rare . 2684. 
[ad. L. tractorius of or for drawing, t tract-, 
trakere ; see -ory.) +A. adj. Serving for trac- 
tion ; tractive. B. sb. Geom. ■ next x8ao. 
[[Tractrix (tiwktriks). PI. tra-ctrice* 
(-Isfr). 1797. [med.L., fem. of tractor .] Geom. 
A curve such that the intercept on the tangent 
between its point of contact and a fixed straight 
line is constant; so called as being traced by 
the centre of gyration of a rigid rod of which 
one end is moved along the fixed straight line. 
Also, one of a class of curves similarly traced, 
e. g. by movement along a fixed curve. 

|| Tractus (tnrktffs). 1450. [med.L., sc. 
Cantus, lit drawn-out song; see tract j £.*1 
• Tract sb.' 

Tradable (trA*d&b 1 ), a. Also tradeable. 
1599. [f. Trade j*. or v.+ - able .1 That may 
be dealt with in the way of trade ; marketable. 

Trade (trrkl), sb. ME. [a. MLG. trade 
track OS. trada footstep, track, f. WGer 
ablaut-series *tred -, trad- to TREAD.] L f x . A 
course, way, path -1564. ta. The track or trail 
of a man or beast ; footprints -2596. 8- Course, 
way, or manner of life ; course of action ; mode 
of procedure, method. Obs. or dial. <456. b. 
A regular or habitual course of action. Obs. exc 
dial. 1586. 4. The practice of some occupation, 
business, or profession habitually carried on, 
esp. when practised as a means of livelihood or 
gain ; a calling ; now usu. applied to a mercan- 
tile occupation and to a skilled handicraft, as 
dist from a profession, and spec, restricted to 
a skilled handicraft, as dist. from a professional 
or mercantile occupation on the one hand, and 
from unskilled labour on the other 1546. b. 
Anything practised for a livelihood 1650. 5. 

The t. : those concerned in the particular busi- 
ness or industry in question ; spec, the publishers 
and booksellers; now more commonly, those 
engaged in the liquor trade 1697. 

1. A postern .. there was, A common t to passe 
through Priams house Suaarr. fie. Hen . V lit, v. L 
36. 1 As Shepheardes curre, that.. Hath traded 

forth some salvage beastes t. Sramtsa. ^ Teache a 
childe in the t. of bis way, and when he is olde, be 
shal not departe from it Biblk (Genev.) Prov. xxii & 
b. Thy sinn's not accidental!, but a T. Shake. Phr. 
f 7 V blow t. % of the wind, to blow In a regular or ha- 
bitual course, or constantly in the same direction (cf. 
Teade-wind). 4. A Potter, Sir. be warn by t. Wordsw. 
His being in t. was an obstacle 1813. The A (Navy 
colloq.), the submarine service 1916. 

IL i. a. lit. Passage to and fro ; coming and 
going ; resort. Now dial. X592. fb. fig. Inter- 
course, * commerce dealings -2708. a. Pas- 
sage or resort for the purpose of commerce; 
hence, the buying and selUng or exchange of 
commodities for profit ; commerce, traffic, 
trading 2555. g. With a and pi. An act of 
trading, a transaction, a bargain ; spec . in poli- 
tics, a * deal ' or * fob *. orig. U.S. ilang. 1809. 
t4. A fleet of trading shipa under convoy -1803. 
5. Stuff, goods, materials, commodities ; now 
dial., usu. — rubbish, trash 2645. 0 . Commo- 

dities for use In bartering with savages ; also, 
native produce for barter 2847. 7. Abbrev. of 

Trade-wind ; chiefly in pi. 1706. 

1. a. lie be buryed in the Kings high-way, Some way 
of common T n whore Subjects feet May howrety 
trample on their Soueraignee Head Shake, b. Haue 
you any further T. with v»? Shake, a. The balance 
of L.. is the difference between ibe aggregate amount 
of a nation's exports or imports, or the balance of the 
particular account of the nation's trade with another 
nation 1835. 4. This squadron,.. and the L endec 

their convoy,.. tided it down the Channel 174B. 

Comb . : t. allowance, a wholesale discount, allowed 
to dealers or retailers 00 articles to be sold again 1 1. 
board, a council regulating conditions of employ 
ment in certain trades 1 t. dollar, a dollar issued by 
tbe U.S. A for Asiatic li -mama, (a) a descriptive 
or fancy name nssd to designate some proprietary 
article of 1. 1 (f) the name by which aa article os sub- 
stance is known to tbe trade 1 (e) tbe name or style 
under which a business is carried on 1 1. price, the 
price at which tbe wholesale dealer sells to tbe re- 
tailer) -route, a route followed fay traders or cam- 
vans, or fay trading-ships 1 -eale, an auction held by 
and for a particular 1. 1 t, school, a school in which 
handicrafts are taught; -allow, tbe performance of a 
picture for 'exhibitors' 1 hence -show 
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TRADED 

fftp toeo through, lead (one's life) -1649. fa. 
in tr, To tread, step, walk, go in a course -1651. 
+8- tram* To follow (a course) habitually ; to 
practise -1631. +4. To familiarize with the 

use, practice, or knowledge of something ; to 
accustom to vs to do something; to school, 
exercise -1659. 5. intr, fa. To have dealings ; 
to treat, negotiate (with a person) -1676. b. 
To occupy oneself in something ; to deal, have 
dealings is. Ohs, exc. as Jig, from 6 b. 1606, 
0 . a. To resort to a place for purposes of trade 
157a Hence, b. to engage in or carry on trade 
(with a person, in a commodity) 1570. c. With 
sinister implication 1 To traffic In something 
which should not be bought or sold 1663. d. 
To t, on or upon 1 to make use of for one’s own 
ends ; to take advantage of 1884. 1*7. tram. To 
frequent for purposes of trade -1707. 8. +To 

employ (money) in trade (rare ) ; to make (any- 
thing) the subject of trade, to trade in ; to ao 

? |uire or dispose of (also to t. off) by barter 
U.S.) | to buy and sell, to barter, to exciiange 
1638. 

a. By the labour of trading from one plaoe to an- 
Hoasss. 4. Being . . traded in wel doing, from the 


cradle 1603. 5. a. How did you dare To T. and Traf- 
" i Riddles, and Affaires of death 


other 

cradle z6o^ _ 
ficke with Macbeth. In 
Shaks. b. Musicke, moody foode of vs that L in 
Lone Shaks. 6. a. They traded with profit only to 
China 1844. b. 1 used . . to L in salt 1776. d. They . . 
■till t. on the fears and fancies of their fellows 1885. 
8. To t. in (U.S.), to give used articles in part pay 
ment for new ones 1937. 

f Traded (traded), ppl. a, and a. 1548. [f. 
Trade v, and sb. + -kd.] i. Of a road x Much 
used or trodden ; frequented ; also gen. habitu- 
ally used >1631. a. Versed, practised ; ex- 
perienced ; conversant -1654. g. Of a placet 
Frequented for the purpose of trading. (Usu. 
with well, etc.) -1707. 4. Having a trade (of 

such a kind) -1656. 

+T ra*de-fe:llen, a. 1596. Fallen or broken 
In trade, bankrupt -163a. 

Trade-mark (trji-dm&ik), sb, 1838. [£. 

Trade sb, 4 Mark jM] A mark (now, one 
secured by legal registration) used by a manu- 
facturer or trader to distinguish his goods from 
similar wares of other firms, b .Jig, A distinc- 
tive mark or token 1873. Hence Tra'de-mark 
v, tram, to affix or imprint a t. upon. 

Trader (trfl-dai). 1585. [f. Trade v. 4 
her 1 .] i. One whose business ts trade or com- 
merce, or who is engaged in trading ; a dealer 
or trafficker, b. A vessel engaged in trading 
1719. +0. One who is occupied or concerned 

in something ; a dealer -1800. 

L Great traders, with merchandise & ready monie 
ijBv a. The nonconformists were peat traders in 
Scripture 1673. 

|J Tradesc&ntia (tnedAskse'ntiA). 1766. 
[mod.!*, t name of John Tradkscant (the 
elder), a 17th c. naturalist 4 -ia 1.) Bot. An 
Amer. genus of perennial herbs of the family 
Comuulymucu ; spiderwort 
Tradesfolk (trt'dsfok). 1760. [f. as next 
4 Folk.] People in trade; tradespeople a. 
Artisans ; to. Shopkeepers. 

Tradesman (trJ>'dxm£n). /V.-men. 1397. 
[f. trade's, gen. of Trade 4 Man sb. ] 1. One 

who is skilled in and fellows one of the industrial 
arts; an artisan, a craftsman. Now Sc., local 
Bng.t U.S., and Colonial. a. One who is 
engaged in trade or the sale of commodities ; 
esp. a shopkeeper i6oz. 

TnL*despeot|de. 1708. [f. as prec. 4 

People People engaged in trade; trades- 
men, and tneir families ana employees. 
Tra*deswo:man. PL -women. 1707. [f. 
as prec. 4 Woman*] A woman engaged In 
traae, or in a particular trade or calling. 
Trade-union, tmdes-irnlon. 1831. [f. 
TRADE or pL trades 4 UNION.] An association 
of the workers in any trade or in allied trades 
for the protection and furtherance of their 
interests in regard to wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of labour, and for the provision, from their 
common funds, of pecuniary assistance to the 
members during strikes, sickness, unemploy- 
ment, old age, etc. Hence Trade-, trades* 
mutonism, the system, principles, cor practice 
of trade-union*. Trade* tradee^rntenlst, a 
member of at 


Trade-wind. 1650. [f. Trade sb. 4 
Wind sb. App. originating in the phr. to blow 
trade ; see Trade sb. 1. 3 b. Often shortened 
in naut. use to trade , pi. the trades .] tx. 
Any wind that * blows trade l.e. in a constant 
course or way ; a wind that blows steadily in 
the same direction -1807. fa. Applied to the 
seasonal winds of the Indian Ocean ; - Mon- 
soon x, 9. -1840. 3. Now spec. The wind that 

blows constantly towards the equator from 
about the thirtieth parallels, north and south ; 
its main direction in the northern hemisphere 
being from the north-east, and in the southern 
hemisphere from the south-east 1719. 

3. The heat of the torud zone and its velocity of ro- 
tation produce the trade winds which blow constantly 
in the same directions in the same latitudes on the 
great oceans 1867. 

attrib. : t. cloud, the cumulus which collects in the 
t. region In the day-time. 

Trading: (trtfi*diq),z/3/.j^. 1590. [f. T rade 
v. + -1NQ !.] The action of Trade v . ; esp. the 
carrying on of trade ; buying and selling ; 
commerce, trade, traffic, b. attrib esp. m 
sense * frequented for, employed in, made or 
done for trading as t. craft , house, post , sta- 
tion, vessel , voyage , etc. 1590; t stamp (U.S.), 
a coupon given as a voucher by a trader to a 
customer. 

Tra-ding, ppl. a. 1690. [f. Trade v. 4 

-lNG a .J That trades; esp. engaged in trade, 
commercial, fb. That trades in or makes a 
trade of something (e.g. a public office) -1839. 

b. The common herd of t. politicians 2839. 

Tradition (tr&di -Jan), late ME. [a. OF. 

tradicion, ad. L. traditio , f. traders to band 
over, f. tra - — tram - + dol place, give. ] z. The 
action of handing over (something material) to 
another; delivery, transfer. (Chiefly in Law.) 
154a +2. A giving up, surrender ; betrayal 

-1653. b spec. In Ch. Hist. Surrender of sacred 
books in times of persecution 1840. 3. Delivery, 
esp. oral delivery, of information or instruction. 
Now rare. 1500. b. T. of the Creed (Ch. Hist) : 
oral instruction upon tne Creed given to cate- 
chumens 1888. 4. The act of transmitting ot 

handing down ot fact of being handed down, 
from one to another, or from generation to 
generation ; transmission of statements, beliefs, 
rules, customs, or the like, esp. by word of 
mouth, or by practice without writing. Chiefly 
in phr. by t . 1591. 5. a. That which is thus 

handed down ; a statement, belief, or practice 
transmitted (esp. orally) from generation to 
generation, late ME. b. More vaguely : A long 
established and generally accepted custom, or 
method of procedure, having almost the force 
of a law ; an immemorial usage 1593. 0. spec . 
( Theol. and Reel ) a. Among the Jews, Any one, 
or the whole, of an unwritten code of regula- 
tions, etc. held to have been received from 
Moses, and banded down orally from genera- 
tion to generation and embodied in the Mish- 
nah. late ME. b. In the Christian Church, 
Any one, or the whole, of a body of teachings 
transmitted orally from generation to genera- 
tion since early times ; held by Roman Catholics 
to comprise teaching derived from Christ and 
the apostles, together with that subsequently 
communicated to the church by the Holy Spirit, 
and to be of equal authority with Scripture. 
Also, (as in 4) the transmission of such teaching. 
X55Z. c. Among Mohammedans, An account 
oisayings and doings of Mohammed transmitted 
at first orally, and afterwards recorded ; esp. — 
Sunna 1718. 

s. A deed takes effect only from this t. or delivery 
Blacxstome. 4. Old songs delivered to them, by t,, 
from their fathers 1591. Wolves, so says t* first took 
gold to Delphi 1B63. 5. a. The traditions associated 
with these.. monuments 1851. b. The t. is that a 
President may be re-elected once and once only 188s. 
6. a. But whl broken » Goddis maundement, lor 
man veyn tradicioun T Wtcuf. b. The Sunday, or 
the Lora’s- Day* which we observe by Apostolical T. 
instead of the Sabbath 1737. , _ 

Comb, t T. Sunday (C*. Hist.), a name for Palm 
Sunday, as the day of * t of the creed 1 (see 3 b) in 
some churches. 

Tradition, v. rare . 164a [f. prec.] tram. 
To transmit by tradition, relate ms a tradition. 
Traditional (tridi-JonSl), a. 1394. [f. as 
prec. 4 -al.] 1. Belonging to, consisting in, or 
of the nature of tradition; handed down by or 


TRADUCTION 

derived from tradition 1600. b. That is such 
according to tradition i8<;6. to. Observant of, 
bound by tradition (rare) -1644. 

s. The t. records of the respectable and Ingenious 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan Scott, b. The heirlooms of a 
t. past 1874. a. Rich. ///, m. L 45. Hence Tradi* 
tlonaliy ado. 

Traditionalism, i860, [f. prec. 4 -ism.] 
x. A system of philosophy which arose in the 
Roman Church- c 1840, according to which all 
human knowledge is derived by traditional in- 
struction from an original divine revelation 
1885. 9. Adherence to traditional doctrine or 

theory ; maintenance of, or submission to, the 
authority of tradition ; excessive reverence for 
tradition : esp. in matters of religion i860. So 
Traditionalist* an adherent of t. ; one who up- 
holds the authority of tradition. 
Traditionary (trfidi Janari), a. (sb.) 1613. 
[t Tradition 4 -aryCJ x. « Traditional 
a. 1, xb. 1661. fa- ~ Traditional a. a. -16661 
x. The Corrupted Remains of some L Revelation 
1748. 

B. sb. One who maintains or accepts the au- 
thority of tradition ; a traditionalist (rare) 172 7. 

Traditional* (trAdi*Janai). rare, 1646. (t, 
as prec. 4 -EH *.] — next. 

Traditlonist (trfidrfbnist). 1666. [f. as 
prec. 4 - 1 ST.] x. One who accepts, adheres to, 
or maintains the authority of tradition. 9. One 
who gives vogue to, hands on, or records a 
tradition 1759. 

Traditive (trae-dltiv), a. Now rare. x6il, 
[app. ad. obs. F. traditif, -ive traditional, f. L. 
traditus, tradere to deliver ; see -IVE. ] Charac- 
terized by, belonging to, or being transmitted 
by, tradition ; traditional. 

The question lay between t. and private interprets* 
tion Kkblk. 

Traditor (trae’ditjfr). late ME. [a. L., f. 
tradere.] ti. A betrayer, traitor. Obs. in general 
sense. -1711. 9. Ch. Hist. One of those early 

Christians who, in the great persecution under 
Diocletian, in order to save their own lives, de- 
livered up their sacred books, vessels, etc., OX 
betrayed their fellow-ChrisJians 1597. 

Traduce (tr&di£'s),v. 1533. [ad. L. trade* 
cere to lead across, etc. ; also, to lead along as 
a spectacle, to bring into disgrace ; f. tram 
across 4 ducere to lead.] +1. trans. To convey 
from one place to another ; to transport -167 A 
fb. To translate, render ; to alter, modify, ro> 
duce -1850. ]x. To transfer from one use, 

sense, ownership, or employment to another 
•1640. +9. To transmit, esp. by generation 

-1 733 . fb. transf. To propagate -17x1. fc* 
To derive, deduce, obtain from a source -1709, 
3. To speak evil of, esp. (now always) falsely or 
maliciously ; to defame, malign, slander, calum- 
niate, misrepresent 15861 +to. To expose (to 
contempt) ; to dishonour, disgrace (rare) -i6ot 
+ 4 * To falsify, misrepresent, pervert -1674. 

x. b. Milton has been traduced into French and 
overturned into Dutch Southby. a. Vertue U not 
traduced in propagation, nor learning bequeathed by 
our will, to our neiret 1606. 3. The man that dares 

t., became he can With safety to himself, is not a man 
Cowpkk. b. By their own ignoble actions they t, 
that is, disgrace their ancestors 1661. 4. Who taking 
Texts . . traduced the Sense thereof 1648. Hence 
Traduxement, the, or an, action of traducing 1 da* 
famation, calumny, slander. Tr&dU'cingly ado. 

Traducer (trfidifixai). 1614. [f. prec* 4 
-be *.} One who traduces ; a slanderer, calum- 
niator, 

Tradndan (trftdidxiftn, -difi-fiin), sb. and a. 
1727. [ad. late L. traducianvs, aeriv. of tradux. 
ducem n layer or shoot for propagation, etc.) 
A. sb. (a) One who holds that the soul of a child, 
like the body, is propagated by or inherited 
from the parents, (b) less commonly , One who 
holds the doctrine of the transmission of original 
sin from parent to child. B. adj. Applied to 
such doctrine or theory. Hence Tradcrdaniatm, 
the doctrine of the Traducians. 

Traduction (trftdirkfan). 1501. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. traductionem . J +1. Conveyance from 
one place to another: transportation, trans- 
ference -1677. +9. Translation into another 

language ; comer, a translation -1893. g. Trans* 
mission by generation to offspring or posterity j 
propagation ; derivation from ancestry, descent 
Now ram or Obs. 1393. tb. gen. Transmission! 
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TRADUCTIVE 

derivation; handing down, tradition -1827. te. 
trans/ \ Something transmitted or derived -1794. 
4. The action of traducing or defaming ; calum- 
ny, slander (rare) 1656. 5. Logic. Transference 

or transition from one classification or order of 
reasoning to another 1847. 

x. T. of the Brutes into America from the known 
World 1677. 3. A great question, . .touching the t. 

of the soulc 1617. D. Arts have their successive in- 
vention and perfection and u from one People to an- 
other 1677. 4. I left L to its perjuries 1881. 

Traductive (tr&dxrktiv), a. 1657. [f. L, 

traduct -, traducere + -JVE.l z. Having the 
property of being • traduced * or transmitted - 
hereditary ; derivative. Now rare or Obs. 
Logic . Involving 1 traduction * 1847. 

Traffic (tT3e*fik), sb. 1506. [a. F. trafique, 
mod.F. trafic, ad. It. trajfico , f. trajficart to 
Traffic ; perh. f. tra 1— L. trans + -ficare — 
L. facere to do, make ; cf. L. trans igere. ] 

The transportation of merchandise for the pur- 
pose of trade ; hence, trade between distant or 
distinct communities ; commerce, a. In wider 
sense: The buying and selling or exchange of 
goods for profit ; bargaining ; trade. Also with 
a and pi. 1568. b. With evil connotation: 
Dealing or bargaining in something which 
should not be made the subject of trade 1663 
3. fig. Intercourse, communication ; dealings, 
business. Now rare. 1548. +4. transf. Sale- 

able commodities. Also pi. in same sense 
-1778. 5. The passing to and fro of persons, 

or of vehicles or vessels, along a road, railway, 
canal, or other route of transport 1825. b. The 
amount of business done by a railway, etc., in 
the transport of passengers and goods ; the 
account of or revenue from this 1858. 

I. It was not in the Way to or from any Part of the 
World, where the English had any Traffick Da Foe. 

a. Engaged in a low clandestine traffick, prohibited hy 
the laws of the Country Burke. 3. The two hours’ t. 
of our stage Shaks. 4. You'll see a draggled damsel, 
here and there From Billingsgate her fishy U bear Gay. 
5. We have long since agreed to call street movement 
r t.' 1894. b. This week’s batch of Home Railway 
traffics 1905. 

at f rib. and Comb 

numlxrr of passengers and of tons of freight carried over 
any section of a railway or highway in a given period ’ 
L-taker, a railway official whose business is to coin' 
pile t. t e turns. Hence Tra*fficleas a. devoid of V 

Traffic (trse*fik), v . Infl. trafficked (-ikt), 
trafficking. 1542. [ad. OF .trafiquer, F. traf- 
fiquer — It. trafficare ; see prec.J L intr. 1. To 
carry on trade, to trade, to buy and sell; to 
have commercial dealings with any one ; to 
deal for a commodity. Occas., To resort to a 
place for the purpose of trade, b. In a dis- 
paraging sense, or said of dealing considered 
improper 1657. fa •fig* To be concerned, to 
busy or exercise oneself (in some matter) -1882. 

b. To deal, intrigue, conspire (with some one 
in, for , or to do something) ; to practise 1567. 

1. He was. . A thriving man, and trafficked on the 
teas Wordsw. b. Beautiful and dissolute females., 
trafficking in their charms 1854. a. On no pretence 
I trafick in any tainting politique 1721. b. He was 
trafficking with her enemies and tampc 
friends 1853. 

IL trans. +1. To frequent for the purpose of 
trading ; to carry on trade in (a place) -2622, 


b. To^jass to and fro upon (a road, etc.); to 


buy and sell ; to deal in ; often with sinister im- 
plication. Now rare . 1597. 

s. The honour of the proud house of Este was being 
basely trafficked away 1879. 

Trafficable (trte-fik&b’l), a. 1649. [f- prec. 
+ -able.] v. That may be bought or sold; 
marketable. a. Suitable for passage to and 
fro 1890. 

Trafficker (trae-fikw). 1570. [f. Traffic 
v. + -er l J] x . One who is engaged in traffic or 
trade ; a trader, merchant, dealer 2580. b. 
With opprobnous force 1785. 9. A go-between, 
a negotiator ; an intriguer ; a schemer 1570. 
b. Some fell traficker in slaves 1789. a. The 
* traffickers 


a and t 


i Sts- 


whole clan of old Jacobite spi< 
vsnson. 

Tragacanth (trsrg&kaen})- *573- [*• F. 

tra gac ante, ad. il tragacantha, a. Gr, rpayd- 
nau$a goat’s-thom, tragacanth -shrub, f. rpdyot 
h e-goat 4* dtcau&a thorn.] 1. A 1 gum ’ or mucila- 
ginous substance obtained from several species 


3226 

in the form of whitish strings or flakes, only 
partially soluble in water. Used in medicine 
(chiefly as a vehicle for drugs) and in the in- 
dustrial arts. Commonly called gum t. •(■a, 
Any one of several low-growing spiny legu- 
minous shrubs of the genus Astragalus , found 
in Persia, etc., which yield gum t. (rare) -1741. 
Hence Tragaca'nthin (also contr. traga*nthin), 
Chem. »= Bassorin. 

Tragedian (tr&dgpdiflii). [Late M E. , prob. 
a. OF. tragediane , mod.F. tragidien , f. tragidie 
Tragedy; see -an.] 1. A tragic poet or 

author. 9. A tragic actor 1592. +3 . fig* The 

victim, or inflicter, of a tragic fate -2635. 

1. Under this curled tnarble..Sleepe rare T. Shake- 
speare, sleeps alone Donne, a. The weU-luug'd Tra- 
gedians Rage Dry den. 

1) Tragedienne (tra.^dy^n), 1851. [F., 

fem. of tragidien Tr agkdi an. ] A female tra- 
gedian ; a tragic actress. 
tTrage-dious, a. 1494. [f. I* trageedia 

Tragedy + -ous.] Full of, or naving the cha- 
racter of, tragedy ; calamitous, tragic -1691. 
Tragedize (trse'dgJ’dcis), v . 1593. [f. 

Tragedy + -IZE.] 1. trans . To act or perform 
as a tragedy; fig. to do or carry on tragically. 
2. intr. To perform as a tragedian ; fig . to act 
or speak in tragic style 1756. 3. trans . To 

dramatise in tragic form 181X. 

Tragedy (trse'dgfdi). [I^ite ME. tra-, tre- 
gedie , a. OF. tragedie , trtgedie, ad. L, tragee- 
dia , a. Gr. t payxpbia, perh. (obscurely) f. rpdyot 
goat + w&J} Ode.] i. A play or other literary 
work of a serious or sorrowful character, with 
a fatal or disastrous conclusion : opp. to 
Comedy z. fa. In mediaeval use: A tale or 
narrative poem of this character -1593. b. 
Applied to ancient Greek and I^atin works, the 
earlier (Dorian) being lyric songs, the later 
(Attic and Latin) dramatic pieces, late ME. c. 
Applied to a modern stage-play 1538. 9. That 

branch of dramatic art which treats of sorrowful 
or terrible events, in a serious and dignified 
style: opp. to Comedy a. late ME. 3. fig. 
An unhappy or fatal event or series of events 
in real life ; a dreadful calamity or disaster 1509. 
tb. A doleful or dreadful tale -1664. fc. With 
of or possessive: Sad story, unhappy fate; esp. 
sorrowful end, violent death -1738. 

. Tragedye is to seyn, a dite of a prosperite for 
a tyme )>at enditb in wrecchydnesse Chaucer. c. 
Five of his sixteen plays are tragedies, that is, are 
concluded in death 1838. a. Som time let Gorgeous 
T. In Scepter'd Pall corn sweeping by Milt, attrib. 
She bowed me out of the room fike a t. queen 
Thackeray. 3. c. Thou, .shall look on and see The 
Wicked's dismal T. Wkslev. 

Tragelaph (trfle*gilnef). Also in L. form 
tragelaphus (trftged&ffls), pi. -L late MEL. Tad. 
L. tragelaphus , a. Gr. rpnyi\a<pot, t rpdyot 
he-goat + IXcupot deer. ] x . (tr. Gr. rpaylkaxpot . ) 
a. A name for some foreign species of capriform 
antelope or other horned beast, vaguely known 
to the ancients, b. Myth . A fabulous or ficti- 
tious beast compounded of a goat and a stag ; 
hence alius. 1644. 9. Zool. Any antelope of 

the modern genus Tragelaphus , as theS. African 
boschbok, T. sylvaticus . 1888. So Trage'Ia- 
phine a. belonging to the group Tragelaphinse 
of antelopes, typified by the genus Tragelaphus ; 
sb. an antelope of this group. 

Tragi- (traedgi), comb, form repr. Tragic, 
in a few nonce-words on the model of Tragi- 
comedy, as tragi- farce. 

Tragic (trardgik), a. and sb. 1545. [ad. | 
L. tragicus , a. Gr. rpayuc&t of or pertaining to 
tragedy, f. rpdyot goat ; see -ic.] A. ad/ 1. 
Of, pertaining, or proper to tragedy as a branch 
of the drama ; composing, or acting in, tragedy ; 
opp. to Comic a. z. b. Befitting, or having the 
style of, tragedy 2684. 9. Resembling tragedy 
in respect of Its matter ; relating to or expressing 
fatal or dreadful events ; sad, gloomy 2593. 3. 
Resembling the action or conclusion of a 
tragedy ; characterized by or involving 1 tragedy 9 
in real life; calamitous, disastrous, terrible, 


Vc^ S in costly garments fit for tmgicke Stage 
Spenser. b. Never any expreet a more lofty and 
Tragick height 1684. a. The t. story that yon are 
well acquainted with 1718. 3. Swift . . is the most t. 

figure in our literature 2B76. 


TRAIL 

B. sb. 1. — Tragedian z, 9. 1587. fa. A 
tragic poem or drama -1750. +3. quasi-;*. The 
t.t that which is t. ; the tragic side of the drama, 
or of life; tragic style or manner 1872. So 
Tra*gical a. 1489 ; hence -ally adv., -neaa. 

Tragi -comedy (traedgi,k^*m/di). 15791 
[a. F. tragi-comidie , ad. late L. tragicomaedia, 
syncopated from tragico-comoedia ; f. L. tragicus 
tragic + comcedia corned y. ] 1 . A play (or, rarely , 
a story) combining the qualities of a tragedy 
and a comedy, or containing both tragic and 
comic elements; occas. spec, a play mainly of 
tragic character, but with a happy ending 2581. 
9 .fig. A combination of pathetic and humorous 
elements in real life 1579. 

s. The noble tragicomedy of Measure for Measure 
Macaulay, a. This t., called life 1649. Hence Tra>- 
gi-come'dian, an actor who performs in t. 

Tragi-comic (trsesdg^kjrmik), a. 1683. [f. 
Tragi- + Comic.] Having the character of a 
tra^i -comedy ; combining tragic with comic 
elements. So Tragi-co'mical a. 15 67, -ly adv . 
Also Traigi-co ml-pa storol a. (nance-tod .) , 
combining the qualities of tragi-comedy and 
pastoral. 

Tragopan (tr**gsp»n). 1831. fa. L., a. 
Gr. r pay 6 n ar a reputed bird of Ethiopia; t 
rpdyot goat + Tldv Pan.] Omith . A pheasant 
of the genus Ceriomis (formerly 71), having a 
pair of erectile fleshy horns on the head. 
Tragus (tr?i-g£s). PL tragi (-dgai). 1693. 

Late L., from tragus , a. Gr. rpdyot he-goat. so 
named on account of the bunch of hairs which 
it bears.] Anat. A prominence at the entrance 
of the external ear, in front of and partly closing 
the orifice, and in men usu. bearing a tuft of 
hairs. 

Trail (trfll), sb\ late ME. Tapp. f. TRAIL 
v.] L Something that trails or hangs trailing. 
1. A long-trailing or loose-hanging slender mass 
of hair, fibres, or the like ; * any thing drawn to 
length’ (J.) 1844. 9. A trailing ornament in 

the form of a wreath or spray of leaves or ten- 
drils; a wreathed or foliated ornament, late 
ME. b. A trailing tendril or branch 1598. 

x. A. t. of golden hair Mas. Brownino. a. b. Trails 
of tangled eglantine tB6i. 

IL Something trailed or made by trailing, 
ft. A sledge [ — L. tragula ] -1600. 9. A drag- 
net [ — L. tragula ] 1711. 8* The hinder end 

of the stock of a gun-carriage, which rests or 
slides on the ground when the gun is unlimbered 
1768. 4. Anything drawn behind as an appen- 
dage ; a train 1621. 5. A mark left where some- 

thing has been trailed or has passed along ; a 
trace, track 1610. b. spec, in astronomical pho- 
tography, The trace produced by the motion of 
the image of a star across the plate during ex- 
posure x88q. fl. spec. The track or other indica- 
tion, as scent, left by a person or animal, esp. 
as followed by a huntsman or hound, or by any 
pursuer 159a 7. A path or track worn by the 

B e of persons travelling in a wild or un- 
:ed region. (Chiefly in U.S. and Canada.) 
1807. 8. Geol. A name for certain mixed glacial 

or other deposits resting upon older formations 
1866. 

4. SeemingStart.. shooting through the Darkness., 
with., long Trails of Light Dryden. 3. But the L 
of the serpent is over them all Moore. 6. How 
cheerefully on the false Traile they cry Snaks. 7. 
Indian Paths— which were narrow trails worn by the 
feet in inarching single file 1879. 

III. Action of trailing. 1 . The action of drag- 
ging oneself or something along, or of creeping 
or crawling (rare) 1547. 9. The action of hunt- 
ing by the trail / chase by the track or scent 
2669. 3. Mil. The act of trailing a rifle, or 

the position of it when trailed 2833. 4. An act 
of drawing out, enticing, befooling (rare) 2847. 

Comb, t t.-board, a carved piece in a ship, reach- 
ing from the main stem to the figure, or to the 
brackets! -net ■ sense II. s. 
fTrall, sb.* [Late ME. trey lie, tray/e, app. 
a. OF. treille , trail let — L. trichi la, later also 
trie la t bower, arbour, summer-house.] z. A 
trellis for training climbing plants upon -1797* 
a. A lattice ; a grating ; a grill *1559. 
fTrall, sb.* 1764. [Aphctfc L Entrail.] 
Entrails, intestines, collectively \esp. tbo mof cer- 
tain birds, as woodcock and snipe, and fishes. 


of Astraga lus, by natural exudation or incision, 
as (man), a (pass), an (bad). 9 (cat), f (Ft. chsf). 9 (evsr). oi (j; eye). 9 (Fr. can d* vie), I (srft> i (Psychs). 9 (what), f (gist). 
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as red mullet, which are cooked and eaten with 
the rest of the flesh -1846. 

Trail (tr?H), v. [ME. trail(T)i, app. a. 
ONF. trail ler to haul or tow (a boat) s— Com. 
Rom. *tragnlare to drag, f. L. tragula drag- 
net, sledge, f. *tragere, trahere to draw.] L Irani. 
1. To draw behind one ; to drag along upon 
the ground or other surface (esp. something 
hanging loosely, as a long garment) ; also, to 
drag (a person) roughly, to hale; to haul, late 
ME. b. To carry or convey by drawing or 
dragging, as in a vehicle or ship, late ME. c.To 
draw (the body or limbs) along wearily or with 
difficulty in walking, etc., esp. from disablement 
or exhaustion. Also reft. 1562. 9. Mil. orig. 

To carry (a pike, etc.) in the right hand In an 
oblique position with the head forward and the 
butt nearly touching the ground ; later spec, to 
carry (a lance or rifle) in a horizontal position 
in the right hand with the arm fully extended 
downward. Phr. f To t. a pike , to serve as a 
soldier. 1549. 8. fig. or in fig. context 1604. 

b. To draw as by persuasion or art ; to draw 
on ; hence colloq. 1 to quiz, befool* 1717. 

s. They shall not t. me through thir streets Like a 
wild Beast Milt. What boots.. That long behind he 
trails his pompous robe ? Pope. b. The yacht is not 
big enough to convey all the tables and chairs and 
conveniences that he trails along with him II. Wal- 
pole. C. He trailed himself, a broken-hearted man, 
to Falkland Palace 1908. a. How proud .. should 1 
be To t. a pike under your brave command Flktchrk 
& Massinger. 3. Not in utter nakedness. But 
trailing clouds of glory do we come From God 
Wosdsw. b. I . . perceived she was (what is vernacu- 
larly termed) trailing Mrs. Dent; that is, playing on 
her ignorance C. Brohtk. 

IL intr, 1. (intr. for pass.) To hang down so 
as to drag along the ground or other surface ; 
to be drawn loosely behind (by a person, animal, 
or thing in motion) ME. a. To hang down or 
float loosely from its attachment, as dress, hair, 
etc.; of a plant: to grow decumbently and 
stragglingly to a considerable length, so as to 
rest upon the ground or other support ; to 
* creep \ late ME. 8. To drag one's limbs, walk 
slowly or wearily as if dragged along ; to move 
or go In extended older; to creep, crawl, os a 
serpent or other reptile 1608. b. Of inanimate 
things: To move along slowly; to form a trail 
147a 4. To extend in a straggling line, to 

stra^jjle 1600. 

1. Ihe sound Of silken dresses trailing o'er the 
ground Morris, a. In open tunny situations it grows 
trailing,.. but in woods it is upright 1776. 3. The 

camels that trailed away from the city 1905. 

IIL 1. irons . To decorate or cover with a 
trailing pattern or ornament, late ME. 9. To 
follow the trail of, to track X590. 8- To mark 

out (a trail or track) 1586. 4. intr. To follow 

the trail of game 174X. 

a The ranchman u away.. trailing horse thieves 
1910. 

IV. intr. To fish by trailing a bait from a mov- 
ing boat 1857. 

Trailer (trMw). 1590. [f. prec. + -erI.] 
x. One who. or that which trails. 9. spec. a. A 
rail or road car designed to be drawn along by 
a motor vehicle. b. A small carriage, usu. a 
light chair on wheels, drawn along by a bicycle 
or tricycle. 1890. c. The rear- wheel of a front- 
driven bicycle, or one of the rear wheels of a 
locomotive, as opp. to the driver or driving- 
wheel 1884. 

Trailing (trJi*liij\ fpl. a. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -INO *.] 1. That trails (almost always in intr. 

sense). 9. techn. T. wheel , a wheel to which 
the motive force is not directly applied (opp. to 
driving-wheel) , as one of the hinder wheels of a 
locomotive. Also applied to parts connected 
with this, as /. axle, spring 1849. b. T. points , 
points directed away from an oncoming rail- 
way train (opp. to facing points) 1889. Hence 
TraMingly adv. 

Train (trftn), id . 1 ME. [repr. two French 
sbs., traine fern., and train masc., both f. 
trainer Train v.] L fi. Tarrying, delay 
-1553. +»• Course or manner of runni ng (of a 
horse); a course of riding -16 77. U- That 
which drags or trails, or is trailed. 1. An elonga- 
ted part of a robe or skirt trailing behind on the 
ground 1440. b. The tail or tail -feat he i* of a 
bird, esp. when long and trailing, as in the pea- 
cock ; in Falconry , the teohnical name for the 


2227 

tail of a hawk 1579. c. The tall of a comet ; a 
luminous trail, such as that following a meteor 
160a. 9. poet. Applied to the current of a river, 

etc., also to the elongated body of a serpent 
1667. ts* Something dragged along the ground 
to make a scent or trail ; a drag ; also pieces of 
carrion, etc. laid in a line or trail for luring cer- 
tain wild beasts, as wolves, foxes, etc, into a 
trap -1727. 

1. A Baronense may baue no trayne borne} but 
haueing a goune with a trayne, ithe ought to beare it 
her sdie 1600. They.. pinned up each other's trains 
for the dance J. Austen, b. A splendid goshawk, .. 
with a queenly t. 185a. s. Within those banks, 
where Rivers now Stream, and perpetual draw thir 
humid traiue Milt. 

III. z. A number of persons following or at- 

tending on some one, usu. a person of rank; a 
retinue, suite 1440. b. Mil. The artillery and 
other apparatus for battle or siege, with the 
vehicles conveying them, and the men in atten- 
dance, following an army 1523. 9 .fig. A set of 

attendant things, circumstances, or conditions; 
a series of consequences. Often in phr. in the 
t. of, as a sequel to. 1570. 3. A body of per- 

sons, animals, vehicles, etc., travelling together 
in order, esp. in a long line or procession ; fig. 
(chiefly poet. ) a set or class of persons 1489. 4. 

A series or course of actions, events, etc. 1530. 
b. Proper sequence, order, or arrangement for 
some result; connected order 1528. 5. A line 

of gunpowder or other combustible substance 
laid so as to convey fire to a mine or charge for 
the purpose of exploding it 1548. 0 . An ex- 

tended series of material objects or the like ; a 
row, rank 1610. 7. A set of connected parts of 

mechanism which actuate one another in series 
1797. 8. (orig. t. of carriages , etc.) A number 

of railway carriages, vans, or trucks coupled to- 
gether (usu. including the locomotive by which 
they are drawn) 1824. 

l. A t. of listeners followed him Jowett. s. This 
vice draweth after it a t. of evils Berkeley. 3. The 
best Hawks, .fly in Trains like Wild Geese 1698. 4 

He that leads of life an uncorrupted traine Sidney. 
A t. of Ideas, which constantly succeed one an- 
other in his Understanding Locke. Long.. trains of 
reasoning 1764. b. Putting matters in L Tor the elec- 
tion 1885. 5. fig. He.. had already laid his t ..for 

revolt Grotk. 8, AL left Warsaw early in the morn- 
ing 18B5. Comb. ( U.S .) t.-man, -master, • porter . 

IV. Applied to various material objects that 
are dragged. a. The trail of a gun-carriage 
1769. b. A rough kind of sledge or sleigh used 
in Canada for transport 1835. tc. A drag-net, 
a seine -1609. 

attrih. and Comb . : t.-bearer, an attendant who 
carries the t. of a sovereign or other person} -ferry, 
a ferry for conveying trains across a piece of water 
from one railway to another; -mile, each mile of the 
aggregate distance run by all the trains on a railway 
in a given period, as a unit in estimating amount of 
traffic, working expenses, etc. | so t.-mileage ; -net =* 
sense IV. c I -rope t -tackle, a tackle hooked to the 
trail of a gun-carriage on board ship; -sickness, 
sickness or nausea induced by travelling in a L } 
•stop, an automatic apparatus, in connexion with a 
railway signal, for stopping a t. } -way, (<*) a tem- 
porary line of rails for the conveyance of small loads} 
(6) a platform hinged to a wharf, with a line of rails 
upon which railway cars or trucks may run to and 
from a ferry-boat {U*S.). 

fTrain,j £. 2 late ME. [a. OF. tratne guile f. 
OF. trair (F. trahir) to betray.] 1 . Treachery, 
guile, deceit, trickery -1600. b. With a and 
pi. A trick, stratagem, artifice, wile -1767. 9 . 

A trap or snare for catching wild animals, (In 
phr. to lay at., assoc, with or merged in senses 
of Train r*. 1 ) -1697. 8* A lure, bait, decoy 

-1602. 

1. b. Math. tv. ill. 1x8. a. Caught in the T. which 
thou thyself hast laid Drydbn. 

fTrain, si.* 1497. [orig. tram, a. (M)LG. 
trdn, MDu. traen, Du. traan (perh. the word 
meaning * tear \ ‘drop'),] - Train-oil-i8o 9. 
Hence rTraimy a . having the quality of train- 
oil. Gay. 

Train, v. [Late ME. a. OF. trainer, tra - 
hiner\ app. aderiv, of U trahere to draw, drag.] 
L i. tram. To draw or pull along after one ; to 
drag, haul, trail. Ohs. or arch. 1450. b. intr. 
(for pass.) Of a garment t To bang down, esp. 
so as to drag or trail Now rare. 1590. fa. 

I fig. (trans.) To draw out, protract, spin out. 
Also intr. -165a. +5« To lead, conduct, bring 
-164a. 
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t. Behold, .the Foe Approaching..} la hollow Cube 
Training bis devilish Enginrie Milt. 

IL fig. To draw by art or inducement ; to 
drawee ; to allure, entice, decoy ; to lead astray, 
take in. arch, late ME. tb. To draw by per- 
suasion ; to persuade, convert -i6xa. 

Being trained into a well-laid ambush 1781. 

IIL x. To treat so as to bring to the proper 
or desired form ; spec, in Gardening , to manage 
(a plant or branch] so as to cause it to grow In 
some desired form or direction, esp. against a 
wall, or uf*>n a trellis or the like 1440. 9. a. 

To instruct and discipline generally ; to educate, 
rear, bring up 1542. b. To instruct and dis- 
cipline in or for some particular art, profession, 
occupation, or practice; to exercise, practise, 
drill. Const, in, to, for . 1555. c. To discipline 
and instruct (an animal) so as to make it 
obedient to orders, or capable of performing 
tricks; to prepare a race-horse for its work 
1609. d. To bring by diet and exercise to the 
required state of physical efficiency for a race 
or other athletic feat 1835. 3. intr. for pass. 

T o undergo or follow a course of instruction and 
discipline 1605. 

i. The vines are trained and supported by poles 
179a. a. a. Traine vn achilde in toe way he should 
goe Prmt. xxii. 6 . b. Bandsmen, .fully trained to the 
use of the rifle 1859. c. The present Robert Sher- 
wood, who now trains at Newmarket 1894. 3, Phr. 

T. on, to improve by training} ft. ojff\ to loso one’s 
vigour or skill as by over-training ; t. aertvn, to reduce 
one’s weight by training ; t. with (fig., U.S. colloq.). 
to associate with, ally oneself with. 

IV, x. trans. Mining. To trace (a vein, etc.) 
X710. 9. To direct, point, or aim (a cannon 

or other fire-arm, or trans f. a photographic 
camera) ; to bring by horizontal movement to 
bear [on, upon, the thing aimed at) 1841. 3. 

To convey by a railway train [rare) 1886. b. 
intr. To go by train, travel by railway 1888. 
Hence Trai'nable a. capable of being trained ; 
educahle. 

Trai-nba-nd, train-band. Now Hist. 
1630. [Clipped f. trained band.'] A trained 
company of citizen soldiery, organized in Lon- 
don and other parts in the 26th, 17th, and x8th 
centuries. 

The Country Captains of the Train-bands were., 
very unskilful., in the use of their Armes 1654. 

attnb. A train-band captain eke was he Of famous 
Loudon town Cowpkr. 

||Traineau (ttfinJo-, ||tr£n*). 1715. [F., 

f. tratner Train v .] A sledge, sleigh ; esp. one 
drawn by one or more horses over snow or ice. 

Trained (tr/*nd, poet, trfl *ned), ppl. a . 1 570. 
[I Train v. + -ed*.J In the senses of Train 
v. b. spec. Subjected to military discipline and 
instruction, drilled ; esp. in t band — Train- 
band (now Hist.). 

Trainer (trr»*nai). 1581. [f. Train v . + 
-er 1 .] One who trains; an Instructor; spet. 
f(a) one who trains or drills soldiers, a drill- 
sergeant ; ( 6 ) one who trains persons or animals 
for some athletic performance, as a race ; spec. 
one who trains race-horses 1598. b. A member 
of a train-band, esp. when assembled for * train- 
ing * or drill ; a militiaman, (In later use U S.) 
1581. 

Training vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Train 

v. + -ing 1 .1 The action of Train v. ; spec. 
Military drill ; esp. in former use, a public meet- 
ing or muster at a stated time for drill of militia 
and volunteer forces ; now much used for the 
periodical camp work of the Territorials. 

Phr. In in a state of athletic * 


training } so out oft. 


fitness 1 induced by 


at trio and Comb . : L-college, a college for train- 
ing persons for some particular profession} spec, a 
college for training teachers ; -day, a day devoted 
to training} spec, in former use, a stated or legally 
appointed day for ihe drilling of militia and volunteer 
forces } -ship, -vessel, a snip on which boys are 
trained for naval service. 

Trainlemi (trA-nUs), a. 1859. [f. Train 
sb. 1 + -less.] 1. Devoid of a train (as a robe, 
a meteor, etc.) x868» a. Devoid 01 (railway) 
trains 1859. 

Train oM, train-oil* 1553. [f. Train 
sb* + Oil Oil obtained by boiling from the 
blubber of whales, esp. of the right whale; also, 
formerly, that obtained from seals, and from 
various ashes. 

Traipse : tee Trapes. 


# (Ger. Kfln). i (Fr. pe«\ <1 (Ger. MtfUeri. a (Fr. dime). 9 (c«rl). 4 (e*) (there). I (Ji) (wfa). { (Fr. fare). S {(it, fan, earth). 
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Trait (tr*, V.S. tr/U). 1477. r*. F. s — 

L. tractus drawing, draught. In U.S. (tr/it) 
Is the established pronunciation ; in England 
(trli) is prevalent.] ti. 'Shot* of any kind, 
missiles ; orig. arrows. Caxton. a. A stroke 
made with pen or pencil ; a short line ; a touch 
(in a picture) 1589. 8* A line or lineament of 

the (ace ; a feature 177^. 4. A distinguishing 

quality ; a characteristic 175a. b. A * touch 1 
of some quality. Now rare, 1815. fg. A stroke 
or flash of wlt ( sarcasm, or pleasantry -1859. 

3. Her face is somewhat altered. The traits have 
become more delicate. Shkllky. 4. Who have no 
national t. about them but their language W. Is vino. 
ITraiteur (trftor). 1751. [F. f f. trailer to 
treat, to supply with food for money.] A keeper 
of an eating-house (in France. Italy, etc.) who 
supplies or sends out meals to order. 

Traitor (tr^i'tai). ME. [a. O F. traitre : — 
pop. L. tradt'tor for L. tra'ditor traitor, be- 
trayer.] 1. One who betrays any person that 
trusts him, or any duty entrusted to him ; a be- 
trayer. In early use often, and still traditionally, 
applied to Judas Iscariot, a. spec. One who is 
false to his allegiance to his sovereign or to the 
government of his country ; one adjudged guilty 
of treason or of any crime so regarded ME. 3. 
attrib. or as adj. That is a traitor, traitor- 
ous ME. 

a. Vnlesse I proue false t. to my selfe Shajcs. He is 
a L, and betray’d the state Byron. Traitors Gate, 
the river gate of the Tower of London by which 
traitors, and state prisoners generally, were committed 
to the Tower. 

fTrai’torly, a. 1586. [f. prec. + -ly l J 
— prec. -1668, 

Traitorous (trt'tsrss), a, late ME. [app. 
ad. OF, trait reus, -tux , L traitre Traitor.] 
Having the character of, or characteristic of, a 
traitor; treacherous; perfidious. 

A t. Crew of villanous Pbanaticks 1683. Hence 
Trai*toroua-ly adz t., -ness. 

Traitress (tr**tres), tral*toress. late ME. 
[a. OF. traitresse, fem. of traitre Traitor ; see 
-ess. In form traitoress f. Traitor + -ess.] 
A female traitor ; a traitorous or treacherous 
woman (or being personified as a woman). 
Traject (trae-dgekt), sb. 155a. [ad. L. 
trajectus a passing over, place for crossing, f. 
trajicere to throw across, f. trans + jacere.] 1. 
A way or place of crossing over ; esp. a ferry, 
a. The action or an act of crossing over water, 
land, a chasm, etc. 3 passage 1774. 

Traject (.tradfle’kt), v. 1604. Yf. L. traject -, 
trajicere ; see prec.] +1. tram. To pass across 
(a river, sea, etc.). Also intr. -171X. a. To 
carry or convey across or over; to transport, 
fa. (something material) -1684. b. To trans- 
mit (light, shadow, or colour) 1657. c. To 
transmit (thought, words, etc.) 1711. 

a. b. A Prism, by which the t rejected Light might 
be refracted either upwards or sideways Newton. 

Trajection (trfidge-kfon). 1594. [ad. L. 
traject ionem f. trajicere. \ i.The action of tra- 
jecting or fact of being trajected ; a throwing or 
carrying across ; passage through 1633. fa. 
A perception transmitted to the mind ; an im- 
pression, a mental image -1646. a- Trans- 
position } metathesis 1612. 

Trajectory (trse'dgektsrl, trfidge'ktsri). 
1668. [ad. med.L. trajectorius pertaining to 
trajection, f. L. traject- TRAJECT v . ; see -ORY.] 

A. adj. Physics . Of or pertaining to that which 
is thrown or hurled through the air or space. 

B. sb. 1. Physics . The path of any body moving 
under the action of given forces ; esp. the curve 
described by a projectile In its flight through 
the air 1696. a, Geom. A curve or surface pass- 
ing through a given set of points, or intersect- 
ing each of a given series of curves or surfaces 
according to a given law, e. g. at a constant 
Angle 1795 

1 Trajet (F.trasf, trae-d^t). 1741. [a. F. : — 
L. trajectus Traject sb.] A crossing, passage. 
Trarla, Tra-la-la (trfila-, tralAla*), ini , 
1893. Phrase expressive of joy or gaiety, some- 
times used as a refrain ; also used to symbolize 
the flourish of a horn, etc. 

The flowers that bloom in the spring tra-la. Have 
nothing to do with the case W. S. Gilbert. 

Tralatitious (tr»Uti-J»as), a. 1645, [f. 
L, tralaticius (f. tralat transfem + -ictus 


-ITIOU5 *).] x. Characterized by transference ; 
esp. of words or phrases, metaphorical, figura- 
tive. a. Handed down from generation to 

J generation ; traditional ; also, repeated by one 
rom another, as a statement 1795. 
x. A secondary and L. Association X748. Hence 
Tralati'tioualy adv. metaphorically. 
fTrali-neate, v. rare , 1700. [f. It. tra- 

lipiare , repr. L *ira(ns) linear e, f. TRANS- + 
Itnea Line sb.* ; see -ate ®.] intr. To go out 
of the direct line ; to deviate -1745. 
fTralu'Cency. 1599. [f. as next ; see 

-ENCY.J — TRANSLUCENCY -1649. 
fTralu-cent, a . 159a. [ad. L. tralucentcm , 
tralucere to shine across or through.] ■ TRANS- 
LUCENT -1664. 

Tram, sb. 1 1679. [a. F. trame , OF. traime, 
treme : — L. trama woof.] Woof or weft ; spec, 
silk thread consisting of two or more single 
strands loosely twisted together ; used for the 
weft or cross threads of the best silk goods. 
Also /. silk. 

Tram (tram), 1500. [app. the same 
word as LG. truant balk, beam, e.g. of a 
wheelbarrow. EFris., MLG trdm, trame.] x. 
Each of the two shafts of a cart or wagon, a 
hand-barrow, or a wheelbarrow. Sc. 9. Coal- 
mining. A quadrilateral frame or skeleton track 
on which the corves were formerly carried ; now 
in some colliery districts applied to the small 
iron truck which supplies the place of the earlier 
* tram ’ and corvo 1516. 3, A continuous line 

or track of timber beams or 1 mils ', or later of 
stone blocks or slabs, a parallel pair of which 
lines formed a tramway, orig. in or from amine. 
Hence, eAch 1 rail ' of a tramroad of an earl v 
type, or of a tramway or railway. x8a6. 4. A 

road laid with such wooden planks or rails, or 
with parallel rows of stone slabs or of iron plates 
or * rails’ ; a tram-road of an early type 1850. 
5. (Short for tram-car.) A passenger car on a 
street tramway ; a tram-car 1879. 

5. The discordant clanging of the gongs of electric 
trams 1903. 

attrib. and Comb., as t. -conductor, . driver , - ticket ; 
L-man, a man employed on a tramway, esp. a L* 
conductor or driver. 

Tram (trsem), v. 1896. [f.prec.J l intr. T o 
travel by a tramway or on a tram-car. colloq . 
a. trans. Mining. To convey (coal, ore, etc.) by 
a tram or trams 2874. b. To push (a tram, 
etc.) to and from the shaft in a mine 1883. 

Tram-car (tr«*m,kAi). 1873. [f. Tram 

sb.* 3 + Car.] A public car or carriage running 
on a tramway for the conveyance of passengers ; 
also simply tram. 

Tram-line. 1886. [f. Tram sb* 4 or 5 
+ Line sb.*\ A tramway ; also, a tram-rail. 
Trammel (tne-mSl), sb. late ME. [In 
sense 1, a. OF. iramatl a fishing- or fowling- 
net with three layers of meshes : — late pop. L 
'tramaculum, generally explained as £. L. tri- 
three + macula mesh. The history of the other 
Benses is obscure.] x. In full t.-net : A long 
narrow fishing-net, set vertically with floats and 
sinkers ; consisting of two * walls * of lanje- 
meshed netting, between which Is a net of fine 
mesh, loosely hung. b. A fowling-net 1530. 
fa. A hobble to prevent a horse from straying 
or kicking ; also, a contrivance for teaching a 
horse to arable -1766. 8* transf. and Jig , Any- 
thing that confines, restrains, fetters, or shackles. 
Chiefly pi. 2653. 4. Mech. An instrument for 

describing elapses, consisting Of a cross with 
two grooves at right angles, in which slide pins 
carrying a beam or ruler with a pencil; also 
applied to the beam-compass. Also pi. 172 5. 
5. A series of rings or links, or other device, to 
bear a crook at different heights over the fire. 
Now local Eng. and U.S. 1537. +6. pi. The 

plaits, braids, or tresses of a woman's halr-x673. 

3. She. for the most part, refused to bind herself by 
conventional trammels 1889. 

Trammel, v. 1588. [f. prec.] x. intr. 
To use a trammel-net ; trans. to take (fish or 
birds) with a trammel-net ta. trans. To fasten 
together (the legs of a horse) with trammels 
-1639. 8* fig' To entangle or fasten up ms In a 
trammel 1605. 4. fig. To put restraint upon, 

hamper, Impede, confine 17 97. 

3. If th 1 Assassination Could trammell vp the Conte* 


quence, and catch . . Successe Shako. Hence Tram 
meller, one who or that which trammels. 

Trammel-net. 1516. [f. Trammel sb. 4 
Net sb. 1 ] mm Trammel sb. x, x b. 

Trammer (trsemw). 1839. [f. Tram/J.« 
ora] i. Coal-mining, etc. A man or boy who 
removes the trams of coal, etc. from the work- 
ings ; a putter. 9. One who is employed ou 
a tramway ; also, a horse used to draw a tram- 
car 1889. 

Tramontane (tr&mf*ntrin, traem/mt/ni), a. 
and sb. late ME. [ad. It tramontana north 
wind, pole-star, tramontani * those folkes that 
dwell beyond the mountalnes' (Florio) : — L 
transmontanus , f. trans across, beyond + mom 
mountain.] A. adj. r . Dwelling or situated 
beyond, or pertaining to the far side of, the 
mountains (orig. and in ref. to Italy, the Alps); 
hence, foreign 1596. b. With the connotation 
* uncouth, unpolished, barbarous Now rare. 
1739. a. Of the wind : Coming across or from 
beyond the mountains; spec, in ref. to Italy, 
blowing from beyond the Alps X705. 

1. At. ecclesiastic 1884. 

B. sb. +1. The north pole-star t orig. ao called 
in Italy and Provence, because visible beyond 
the Alps -1633; a. in the Mediterranean and 
esp. in Italy, The north wind, as coming from 
beyond the Alps ; hence gen., a cold wind from 
a mountain range. (Now usu. in It. form tra- 
montana .) 1615. 3. One who dwells beyond the 

mountains : orig. applied in Italy to foreigners 
beyond the Alps; also by these to the Italians; 
hence, a stranger, a foreigner; an outsider, 
barbarian 1^593. 

3. Yet was it a great labour for a Tramountain to 
climb over the Alps to S. Peters Chair Fullkr. 

Tramp (traemp), sb. 1664. [f. next.] 1. 
An act of tramping ; a heavy or forcible tread ; 
a stamp 1808. a. The measured and continu* 
ous tread of a body of persons or animals j 
hence, the sound of heavy footfalls 18x7. 3. A 

bout of tramping on foot ; a trudge ; a walking 
excursion, colloq. 1786. 4. A person on the 

tramp ; one who travels from place to place on 
foot, esp. in search of employment, as a vagrant 
1664. 5. In full, ocean l. : A cargo vessel, esp. a 

steamship, which takes cargoes wherever obtain- 
able and for any port 1880. 6. a. A plate of 

iron worn under the hollow of the boot to pro- 
tect it in digging ; also, the part of the spade, 
etc., which is pressed upon by the foot 1895. b. 
A piece of spiked iron fastened to the sole of 
the shoe to give a firm foothold on the ice 18301 

3. Phr. On {the) on one’s way from place to place 
on foot, esp. in search of employment, or wandering 
as a vagrant. 

Tramp (trsemp), v. fixate ME. trampen s — 
OTeut. * tramp - , related to *tremp -, nasalized 
formofOTeut. *trep-, *trap~, whence G. trefpen 
steps, stairs.] X. tntr. To tread or walk with 9 
firm, heavy, resonant step ; to stamp. a. - 
Trample v. 3. 1596. 3. trans. To press or 

compress by treading; to tread or trample upon 
1533. b. nil. Of a horse: To injure itself by 
setting one toot on another 2844. 4. intr. To 

walk ; esp. to walksteadily or heavily ; to trudge; 
to go on a walking expedition, colloq . 1649. 
b. To go about or travel as a tramp, colloq. 
2891. 5. trans. To walk through or over with 

heavy or wear y tread ; to traverse on foot, spec* 
as a tramp 1774. & intr. To make a voyage 

on a tramp steamer ; also trans. to run (a tramp 
steamer), colloq. 1899. 7. The vb.-stom used 

advb. 1796. 

4. b. I’d rather have tramped It than gone In he 

any top-hatted occupation 1909. 5. He tramped the 

Inland In pursuit of his celling 1894. Hence Tramp* 
lag-card, a certificate issued to e member of a trade 
organisation, entitling him to maintenance while 
tramping In search of employment. 

Tramper (tnrmpsj). 1703. [f. prec. ♦ 
-er *.] x. One who or that which tramps, a. 
A person who tramps or travels on foot, a 
pedestrian ; spec, a tramp, a vagrant 1760. 
Trample (trarmp’l), sb. 1604. [f.thevbk] 
An act or the action of trampling. 

Trample (trsemp'l), v. [Late ME. tramp* 
leu, la form a freq. of Tramp v. (see -1 m 3).] 
x. intr. To tread or walk heavily ; to stamp. 
+9. « Tramp v. 4 (ran) -1631. g* With on, 
upon, over. a. lit. To tread repeatedly upon 
with heavy or wushing steps 1577. *.fig. To 
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treat with eontempt; to domineer over 1646. 
4. trams. To tread heavily and (esp.) injuriously 
upon ; to crush, break down or destroy by heavy 
treading ; also to t. down, t. under foot 1530. 

3. An elephant trampling upon a snake 1879. b. 
Wit tramples upon rules Johnson. 4. Neither cast 
yee your pearles before swine t lest they t. them 
vnder their feet Matt . vii. 6. fig. Thus they t. all 
Learning under foot 1673. Hence Trampler, one 
who tramples. 

Tram-road (trse*m,r<M). 1800. [L Tram 
jM + Road.] a. In mining districts, a road 
having * trams 1 (see Tram j b. x 3) laid in parallel 
lines, to form wheel-tracks for the easier trans- 
port of minerals in ‘ trams ' or wagons ; hence, 
gen., a track thus made for vehicles. b. A 
s pedal track or narrow railroad for wagons or 
cars, as dist. from a tramway laid down for tram- 
cars on an ordinary road or street 
Tramway (tr**mw/»). 1895. [t Tram 
jA* + Way.J i. — prec. b. Now spec. A track 
with rails flush with the road surface, laid in a 
street or road, on which tram-cars are run, for 
the conveyance of passengers i860. 9. transf 

A cable or system of cables on which suspended 
cars can travd. U.S. 1879. 

Trance (trans), sb. late ME. [a. OF. 
transe passage, etc., f. transir , ad. L. transire 
to pass over, cross, t trans across + ire to go.] 
‘t'Z. A state of extreme apprehension or dread ; 
a state of doubt or suspense -1S77. »• An un- 

conscious or insensible condition ; a swoon, a 
faint; in mod. use, a state characterized by 
a more or less prolonged suspension of con- 
sciousness and inertness to stimulus ; a catalep- 
tic or hypnotic condition, late ME. 3. An 
intermediate state between sleeping and waking; 
a stunned or dazed state, late ME. b. A state 
of mental abstraction from external things; 
absorption, exaltation, ecstasy, late ME. 

9. Most of the night he had lien in a t. 1617. 3. All 
thys 1 mw u I ley in e treunce 1400. b. As, in a 
kind of holy L, She hung above those fragrant tre*- 
■ures Moots 

Trance (trans), v. ME. [In sense 1, a. OF. 
transir to pass away, to die ; In sense a, f. prec.] 
ti. intr. a. To pass away, to die. b. To swoon, 
faint, c. To be in great dread, doubt, or sus- 
pense. -163a. a. trans. To throw into a trance 
or a similar state ; +to stupefy ; to entrance, en- 
rapture. Chiefly poet. 1^97. 

a. 1 trod as one tranced in some rapturous vision 
Shzllky. fig. When thickest dark aid X. the sky 
Tkmnvson. 

It Tranche (trafif*), a. 1661. [F.] Her . 
Party per bend. 

+Tra*ngam. 1658. [Origin nnkn.l An 
odd or intricate contrivance of some kind ; a 
knick-knack, a puzzles used with contempt 
-1 8 no 

Tranquil (troe-qkwil), a. 1604. [ad. L. 
tranquUlus.) Free from agitation or distur- 
bance ; calm, serene, placid, quiet, peaceful, b. 
Of things or actions: Steady, regular, even 1769. 

Farewell the Tranquill mtnde; farewell Content 
Snails. The treasures of this t. scene Cbabbs. b. 
The heating power of the t. flame Fas a day. So 
T ranqul'lUty [a. F. tranquilliU (isth c.)], the 
quality or state of being t . t serenity, calmness, late 
ME. Tra’nquil-ly adv., -nesa. 

Tranquillize (tra'gkwiUiz), v. 1603. [f. 
Tranquil a. +-IZR.] trans. and intr. Tomake 
or become tranquil or quiet. 

It trmnqufllises the mind as well as the body 1835. 
Hence TramqulUlxa-tloti. Tranquillizer. 
yTranquillo (trarjkwrlb), adv. 1854. [It.] 
A/us. In a tranquil style or tempo. 

Trans- (trans, tranz), prefix. The Latin 
preposition trans across, to or on the farther 
side of, beyond, over ; also used in comb. In 
English trans- occurs in compounds represent- 
ing those already used In Latin, and in others 
formed analogously from L. elements, or in 
which the second element Js an English or other 
non- Latin word. 

s. With the sense * across, through, over, to or on 
the other side o£ beyond, outside of. from one place, 
person, thing, or elate to another*: in vbs. and their 
derivative the. and adjs. representing L. compounds, 
or formed m L. ©laments; e. g. transcribe, transcript* 
transport, transpo rtat ion, a. la vbe*. etc. formed on 
Eng. vbs.* ad)v» or she., as tranfaskion, tranship, 
tram-shape. 3. in adjs. and their derivs., rent, u 
adja. or formed on L. words, as transmarine, trams - 
mural, mho oa Bag* she. or adj*, as tram s bo rder. 
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-frontier, •oceanic. Special groups are t 4 In adjs. 
with the sense ' beyond, surpassing, transcending \ as 
transhuman , -material. 5. in adjs., scientific terms 
{chiefly anatomical), with the sense ‘through, across ’ 
(the thing denoted by the sb. implied), as tranfrontal, 
-ocular, -uterine. 6. in sbs. with the sense * trans- 
verse as trans-muscle, trans-stroke (rare). 7. in geo- 
graphical adjs. (unlimited in number), formed on the 
names of rivers, seas, mountains, territories, etc., with 
the sense ' situated or lying beyond or on the other 
side of as Transatlantic, Trans- Pacific. 8. in geo- 
graphical adjs., formed as in 7, with the sense * passing 
across, crossing', as in trans-African, -Andean, 
Botham, -Manchurian, -Siberian. 

Transacddentation (trans, s*ksidentf< jbn, 
-E-). 1581. fad. zchol.L. transaccidentatio 

(Duns Scotus) ; after transubstantiatioJ] A 
transmutation of the accidents of the bread 
and wine in the Eucharist, as dist. from tram • 
substantiation , in which the substance alone is 
changed. 

Transact (tranzsrkt, trans-), v. 1584. [f. 
U transact -, transigere to drive through, ac- 
complish, f. Trans- + agere to drive, do, act] 
1. intr. To carry through negotiations ; to have 
dealings, do business ; to treat ; also, to manage 
or settle affairs. Now rare. \>.fig. (usu. dyslo- 
gistic. ) To have to do, to compromise 1888. 9. 

trans . To carry through, perform (an action, 
etc.) ; to manage (an affair) ; now esp. to carry 
on, do (business) 1635. 3. To deal in or with ; 

to traffic in, negotiate about : to handle, treat ; 
to discuss, arch. 1654. +4. To transfer -1889. 

s. b. Id bis criticism . . he seems to us a little to * t.' 
with cant 1890. a. A country fully stocked in propor- 
tion to all the business it bad to L Adam Smith. 
Transaction (tranzse'kjan, trans-). 1460. 
[ad. L. transactionem , f. transigere ; see prec.] 
1. Roman and Civil Law. The adjustment of a 
dispute between parties by mutual concession ; 
compromise ; hence gen. an arrangement, an 
agreement, a covenant. Now Hist. exc. as in 
3 b. 9. The action of transacting or fact of 
Being transacted 1655. 3. That which Is or has 

been transacted; a piece of business; in pi. 
doings, proceedings, dealings 1647. b. Theol. 
Tn ref. to the Atonement, ‘transaction' has 
senses ranging from x to 3. (In sense x chiefly 
In deprecation.) 1861. t4- The action of passing 
or making over a thing from one person, thing, 
or state to another -XO91. 5. pi. The record of 

Its proceedings published by a learned society. 
Rarely in sing. 1665. 

3. Discoursing of the Court of France, and the trans- 
actions there Clarbmdom. Hence Tranaa*ctlonal 
a., -ly ado. 

Transactor (traoxsekUi, trans-). i6xx. 
[a. L., f. transigere.'] One who transacts; a 
negotiator or intermediary; a manager, con- 
ductor, doer. 

Transalpine (trans, srlpain, -s-) f a. (sb.) 
1590. [ad. L. transalpine , f. trans- Thans- 
+ alpinus Alpine, f. Alpes the Alps.] x. That 
is situated beyond the Alps x a. ori g. beyond 
the Alps from Rome or Italy, i.e. north of the 
Alps ; also, belonging to a region beyond the 
Alps ; also t/rawr/rude, uncultured, b. Beyond 
the Alps from England, or from Europe gene- 
rally ; Italian 1694. c. Of or pertaining to the 
party in the Roman Church opposed to the 
Uhramontanes 1794. a. (Passing) across the 
Alps {rare) 1654. B. sb. A native or inhabitant 
of a country beyond or across the Alps (rare) 
16x7, 

x. The first t gardes of this kind aroec at Leyden 
1837. *■ In his Trans- Alpine Expedition 1854. 
Tra-nS|&ntaa*tioxL Now rare. 1574. 
[ad. med.L. transanimationem , f. Trans- + 
anima soul : see -tion.] - Metempsychosis. 
T ramsatla-ntic (trans r , tranz,-) , a. (sb.) 
x 779. [f. Trans- + Atlantic.] i. Passing 
or extending across the Atlantic Ocean. a. 
Situated or resident In, or pertaining to a region 
beyond the Atlantic; chiefly In European use: 
» American 1789. B. sb. (the adj. used absoL) : 
One who or that which is across the Atlantic ; 
spec, an American ; also short for * t. steamer ' 
x8a6. 

Trana-boTder, a. 1897. [f. Trans- 3 + 
Border j*.] Lying or living beyond a for the) 
border ; occupying territory outside the border. 
Transcalent (trans, kA 16 nt, tra*ns,kil 5 nt), 


hot, 


7834. [f. Trans- 4 L. cakntem, calere to be 
glow.J f" 


Having the p r op erty of freely trans- 


transcendental 

mittlng radiant heat ; diathermanous. Hence 
Trams , cadency, the property of being L 
Transcend (transemd), v. ME. [ad. L. 
tran(s)scendcre to climb over or beyond, L 
TRANS- + scander* to climb ] fi. trans . To 
pass over or go beyond (a physical obstacle ox 
limit) ; to climb 01 get over the top of (a wall, 
mountain, etc.) -1695. 9. To pass or extend 

beyond or above (a non- physical limit) ; to go 
beyond the limits of (something immaterial) ; to 
exceed ME. b. Theol. To be above and inde- 
pendent of : esp. said of the Deity in relation 
to the universe 1898, 3. To rise above, surpass, 
excel, exceed, late ME. +4. intr. To ascend, 
go up, rise -16x3. 6- To be transcendent ; to 

excel, arch. 1635. 

1. Nimble Wings which can T. the Polar Height 
X695. a. Unable as we are to t. consciousness H. 
Smbnckb. 3. Electro-magnets far t. permanent mag- 
nets in power x866. 

Transcendence (transemd&w). i6ot. [ad. 
med.L. transcendentia, f. L. transcendent cm 
Transcendent; see -bnce.] i. The action 
or fact of transcending, surmounting, or rising 
above ; also, the condition or quality of being 
transcendent, b. spec. Of the Deity: The 
attribute of being above and independent of the 
universe; dist. from immanence 1848. +9. 

Exaggeration, hyperbole j fare ) -1645. 

a. This would have done better In Poeeyi where 
Transcendences are more allowed Bacon. 

Transcendency (transe ndinsi). 1615. [£ 
as prec. ; see -ency.] The condition or quality 
of being transcendent ; excess ; surpassing ex- 
cellency ; with pi. a transcendent quality, b. 
The fact of transcending ; an instance of this 
1907. 

Transcendent (transendfat), a. and sb. 
xc8x. [ad. L. transcendent cm, transccnderc to 
Transcend.] A. adj. x. Surpassing or excel- 
ling others of its kind ; pre-eminent ; extraordi- 
nary. Also, loosely, Eminently gieat or good. 
1598. fa. Of an idea or conception : Tran- 
scending comprehension; hence, obscure or 
abstruse -1646. 3. Philos, a. Applied by the 

Schoolmen to predicates which were considered 
to transcend the Aristotelian categories or pre- 
dicaments 1706. b. By Kant applied to that 
which transcends his own list of categories; 
hence, not an object of possible experience 
Z803. 4. Theol. Of the Deity : In His being, 

exalted above and distinct from the universe ; 
dist. from immanent 1877. 

u That t. Apostle Saint Paul Milt; Such t, good- 
ness of heart Kichabdson. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol."] 1. Philos, fa. 
A predicate that transcends, or cannot be classed 
under, any of the Aristotelian categories or pre- 
dicaments -1697. b. transf. A person or thing 
that transcends classification xmx. c. In 
Kantian philosophy : That which is beyond the 
bounds of human cognition and thought x8xo. 
fa. One who or that which transcends the ordi- 
nary rank of persons or things -1679, 8- Math, 

A transcendental expression or function; see 
next 4. 1809. Hence Transce mdent-ly adv., 
•ness (rare). 

Transcendental (transendemtRl), a. (sb.) 
1668. [ad. med. tra nscenden ta tis, t as prec. + 
-al .1 x. — prec. A. x. 1701. a. Philos, a. orig. 
in Aristotelian philosophy: Transcending or 
extending beyond the bounds of any single 
category. In 27th c. often synonymous with 
metaphysical. x668. b. In Kant (X724-X804) 1 
Not derived from experience, but concerned 
with the presuppositions of experience; apriori ; 
critical 1798. c. Used of any philosophy which 
resembles Kant’s in being based upon the recog- 
nition of an a priori element In experience 1899. 
d. By Schelling * t. philosophy ' was used for 
the philosophy of mind as dist. from that of 
nature 1903. 3. Hence, a. Beyond the limits 

of ordinary experience, extraordinary 183*. b. 
Super-rational, superhuman, supernatural 189& 
c. Vaguely , Abstract, metaphysical, a priori 
1835, d. Applied to the movement of thought 
in New England of which Emerson was the 
principal figure 1844. 4 * Math. Not capable 

of being produced by (a finite number ot) the 
ordinary algebraical operations of addition, 
multiplication, involution, or their inverse opera- 
tions ; expressible in terms of the variable only 
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In the form of an infinite series 1706. B. sb. 
[the adj. used absol.] A transcendental term, 
conception, or quantity 1668. 

3. A. Very frightful it is when a Nation, .becomes 
L Carlyle, c. An unmeaning and t. conception 
Jowktt. 4. The. . t. functions, . .sin x, cos x, & c.,.. 
<■, and log x 1889. Hence Tran»cendc*ntAl- 3 y 
adv., •ness {ran). 

Transcendentalism (transende a ntftli**m). 
1803. [f. prec. -l- -ISM. 1 1. Transcendental 

philosophy ; a system of this ; applied to that 
taught by Kant and others ; also, to the ideal- 
ism of Schelling. b. The religio-philosophical 
teaching of the New England school of thought 
represented by Emerson and others 18421. a. 
Exalted character, thought, or language ; also, 
that which is extravagant, vague, or visionary 
in philosophy or language; idealism 1831. So 
Transcende'ntalist, an adherent of some form 
of t. 

Transcendentalize (transende’nt&laix), v. 
1846. [f. as prec. + -IZK.J trans. a. To render 
transcendent, b. To idealize. 

Transcension (transe'njon). rare . 161 1. 
[ad. med.L. transcensionem. J A passing beyond 
or above ; transcendence, 

Tmns,colora*tion, -colouration. Now 
rare or Obs. 1664. [f. Trans- + COLORATION.] 
The action or process of transcolouring ; change 
of colour. 

fTrans, co a lour, v. rare. 1664. [f. Trans- 
+ Colour v.] trans. To change the colour of; 
to cause to change colour -1837. 

Tra:ns-contine*ntal, a. 1869. [f. Trans- 
3 + Continental.] That extends or passes 
across a continent. 

Tran,scri-bble, v. rare . 1750. [f. Trans- 
+ Scribble v., after next.] trans. To tran- 
scribe carelessly. So Transcri‘bbler 1746. 

Transcribe (tran,skrci a b), v . 155a. [ad.L. 
transcriber /.] 1. trans . To make a copy of 
(something) in writing; to copy out from an 
original; to write (a copy). Also absol. b. Less 
exactly : To copy or reproduce the matter or 
statements of (a writing or book) without regard 
to the wording. Now rare. 1633. a. I o write 
out in other characters, to transliterate ; to write 
out (a shorthand account) in ordinary * long- 
hand ' ; formerly also, to translate 1639. b. 
Mus. To adapt (a composition) for a voice or 
instrument other than that for which it was 
originally written 1891. +3. fig. To copy or 

imitate (a person, his qualities, etc.) ; to repro- 
duce -1739. 1*4. To ascribe to another by 

transference -1651. g. Rom . Law. To transfer 
to another 188a 

z. The primitive Christians were careful to L copies 
of the gospels Bkrkklky. b. A few plain, easy rules. 
Chiefly transcribed from Dr. Cheyne. Wkslky. a. 
The Agamemnon of ASschylus transcribed by Robert 
Browning 1877. Hence TraH|8Cxi*ber. 

Transcript (trcrn.skript). ME. [a. OF. 

transcrit : — L. transcriptum, transcribe re.] 1. 
A written copy ; also transf. a printed reproduc- 
tion of this; spec . in Law. a copy of a legal 
record. a. transf. and fig. A copy, reproduc- 
tion ; a rendering 1646. 

1. A t of which Tettre bereaftur ensue th 148s. a. 
Let our lives be a true t. of our Sermons 1657. 

Transcription (tran,skri*pj3n). 1598. [ad. 
L. transcript ionem , or a. F.j 1. The action 
or process of transcribing or copying. a. A 
transcript ; a copy 1650. 3. Mus. The arrange- 

ment, or (less properly) modification, of a com- 
position for some voice or instrument other 
than that for which it was originally written ; a 
transcribed piece 1864. 4. Rom . Law. A trans- 

fer, assignment (of a debt or obligation) 1677. 

x. The error was committed in the L of the copy 
from Ptolomies library *610. 

Transcriptive (tran,skri*ptiv), a. 1646. 

[ f. L. transcript -, transcribere + -IVE.] 1. Hav- 
ng the quality or habit of transcribing ; given 
to transcription. a. Rom . Law . Transferring 
obligation 1875. Hence Tran^ciTptively adv. 
+Trans,CU-r*ion. 1624. [ad. late L. trans- 
cars ionem. f. transcurrtre to run across.] The 
action of running or passing across or through ; 
transition, penetration ; also, a journey or pas- 
sage through a country, etc. -1665. 
Transdialect (transdar&lekt, -z-), v. rare. 


1698. [f. Trans- + Dialect.) trans. To trans- 
late from one dialect into another. 
Transduction (trans, dirk/an). rare. 1656. 
[ad. L. tra(ns)ductionem, tra(ns)ducere ; see 
Traduce.] The action of leading or bringing 
across. 

Transect (transect), v. 1634. [f. Tran(s- 
+ sect- , secare to cut] trans. To cut across ; in 
A nat. to dissect transversely. So Tranae*ction, 
the action of transecting ; a transverse section. 
Transelement (tranz^’l/menf), v. 1567. 
[ad. med.L. transelementare. f. Trans- + L. 
elementum . ] trans . To change or transmute the 
elements of. So Trans, edementa’tion, the ac- 
tion or process of changing the elements of 
something 1550. 

Transept (trcmsept). 1538. [ad. med. or 
mod.( Anglo-) L. * transseptum, f. Trans- + 
Septum hedge, enclosure, f .ssepire.] The trans- 
verse part of a cruciform church considered 
apart from the nave ; also, each of the two arms 
of this (the north and south transepts ), 
Transfiosblon (transf* -Jan), v. x6ox. 
[Trans- a.] trans • To change the fashion of, 
to transform. 

Transfer (tramsfaj), sb. 1674. [f. next.] 

x. Law . Conveyance from one person to another 
of property, spec, of shares or stock. a. gen. 
The act of transferring or fact of being trans- 
ferred ; conveyance or removal from one place, 
person, etc. to another ; transmission ; trans- 
ference 1785. 3. A thing ( rarely , a person) 

that is transferred ; spec, writing, drawing, or a 
design, transferred or to be transferred in re- 
verse, from one surface to another, as by copy- 
ing-ink, or by pressure in lithography, photo- 
graphy, etc. 1839. 4. A means or place of 

transfer. Chiefly U.S. spec . a. U.S . Post Office. 
A telegraphic money-ora er. b. On a railway, 
etc. : (a) A siding connecting tracks at a cross- 
ing or on different levels ; {b) a t.-ticket; ( c ) the 
conveyance of passengers and luggage from one 
railway station to another, when these are not 
contiguous (attrib. t.-man, -porter) 1891. 

s. b. The transference of a worker or player from 
•ne sphere to another! also, one transferred (attrib. 
t./et , money) 1911. 

attrib. and Comb . i t.-book, a register of transfen 
of property, esp. that of its shares or stock, kept by a 
joint-stock company; -day, at the Bank of England, 
a day for the register of transfers of bank-stock ; -ink, 
ink used in lithography * -paper, paper used in mak- 
ing transfen in lithography, etc. \ -printing, a pro- 
cess by which designs are printed on fictile, etc. ware ; 
-table (C/S.), a railway traverse-table \ -ticket, a 
ticket entitling a passenger to change from a convey- 
ance to one on another line or route without re- book- 
ing or further payment. 

Transfer (trunsfs-j), v. Infl. transferred, 
•ing. late ME. [a. F. transfirer or L. transferre, 
f. Trans- +ferre to bear, carry.] 1, trans . To 
convey or take from one place, person, eta to 
another ; to transmit, transport ; to give or 
hand over from one to another, b. intr, for 
refi. or pass. 1646. a. Law. To convey or make 
over (title, right, or property) by deed or legal 
process 1598. 3. To convey (a drawing or 

design) from one surface to another, esp. to a 
lithographic stone 1839. 

x. For transferring ^5690 Reduced Stock into the 
Four per Cents 1809. b. He transferred later to the 
19th Hussars 1001. e. A grant only transfers what the 
grantor may lawfully give 1818. Hence Trans- 
fe*rrer, one who or that which transfers. 

Transferable (tra a nsflWb , l, transf 3 *r&b*l), 
a. 1646. [f. prec. +-ABLE.] Capable of being 
transferred or legally made over to another ; spec, 
of bills, drafts, cheques, etc. : Assignable in the 
course of business from one person to another. 
Hence Transferability, the quality of being t. 
Transferee (transfer). 1736. [f. as prec. 
+ -EE.) 1. One to whom a transfer is made, 

a. One who is transferred or removed 189a. 
Transference (tra*nsf£r£ns). 1760. [ad. 

L» type * trans ferentia, l trans feren tern, trans- 
ferre to transfer; see -ence.] The action or 
process of transferring ; transfer, b. Psycho- 
analysis. [tr. G. Ubertragung .] Direction of 
feelings and desires toward a new object 19x6. 
Transferor (tra a nsfcr|?j, -61). 1875. [f. 

Transfer v. or sb. + -or.] One who makes a 
transfer or conveyance of property, etc. 


Transfe*iT&ble, a. Also -ible. x66o. [£. 
Transfer v. + -able.] —Transferable. 
Transfigurate (iransfi a giur*tt), v. Now 
rare, late ME. [f. L. transfigurat -, trans- 
firvrare. ] trans. — Transfigure. 

High heaven is there Transfused, transfigu rated 
Byron. 


Transfiguration (trainsfigi&itjan, -figar-, 
tranz-). late ME. [ad. L. tranfigurat ionem , 
f, transfigurare (see next).] x. The action of 
transfiguring or state of being transfigured ; 
metamorphosis 1548. a. The change in the 
appearance of Jesus Christ on the mountain 
(Matt. xvii. a ; Mark ix. 9, 3). late ME. b. Reel . 
The church festival commemorating this event, 
observed on the 6th of August. 1460. c. A pic- 
ture of this event 17x9. 

Transfigure (transfvgiuj, -fi a gai, -z-), 9. 
MEL [ad. L. transfigurare to change the shape 
of (L TRANS-+figura) ; or a. F. transfigurer.] 
x. trans . To alter the figure or appearance of ; 
to transform, a. trans. fig. (in allusion to the 
Transfiguration of Christ) s To elevate, glorify, 
idealize, spiritualize, late ME. 

z. They saw Ie*ua transfigured in a radiance of 
glory 191s. a. His morality is transfigured into Re- 
ligion 184 r. 

Transfission (tronsfrjan). 1891. [f. 

Trans- i or 64- Fission a.] Biol. The trans- 
verse splitting of a cell or organism as a mode 
of reproduction. 

Transfix (transfi’ki), v. 159a [f. L. 

Iran fix-, transfigere, f. TRANS- + figere to Fix.] 
trans. To pierce through with, or impale upon, 
a sharp-pointed instrument (also said of the 
instrument) ; to fix or fasten by piercing. 

fig. His heart transfixt With anguish Cowrxa. 

Transfixion (transfikjan). 1609. [f. as 

prec.] The action of transfixing or state of 
being transfixed, b. Surg. The process of 
piercing the limb transversely, and cutting from 
within outward, in amputation 187a. 

Transfluent (tra*nsfltt|< 5 nt), a. rare. 1898. 
[ad. L. transfiuentem.] Flowing across or 
through ; in Her. said of a stream represented 
as flowing through a bridge. 

Transflu vial (transf) A'viiil), a. 1806. [ad, 
post-cl. L. transflvvialis, f. Trans- -f fiuvius 
river ; see -AL.] Situated or dwelling across 
or beyond a river. 

Transform (transfyjm), v. ME. Tad. L. 

transformare , f. TRANS- + forma re to form, f. 
forma.] x. trans . To change the form of; to 
metamorphose, b. transf. To change in cha- 
racter or condition; to Alter in function or 
nature 1556. c. Math. To alter (a figure, ex- 
pression, eta) to another differing in form, but 
equal in quantity or value 1743. d. Physics. To 
change (one form of energy) into another 1871. 
e. Eleetr To change a current in potential or 
in type 2883. 9. intr. To undergo a change in 

form or nature ; to change. Now rare. 259 7. 

x. To Samarcand. .we owe the art of transfoi ming 
linen into paper J. H. Niwman. b. He transformed 
an undisciplined body of peasantry into a regular 
army of soldiers 1796. a. Then did this lolly least, 
to fast transforme 1 597. Hence Tranafo‘rmable a 
capable of transformation. 

Transformation vtransfpimFi*Jbn). late 
MEL. [ad. late L. transformation em ; see prea] 
1. The action of changing In form, shape, or 
appearance; metamorphosis. +b. A changed 
form ; a person or thing transformed. Shaks. 
c. Theatr. More fully t. scene: A mechanical 
disclosing scene in a pantomime ; spec, the 
scene in which the principal performers were 
transformed in view of the audience Into the 
players of the ensuing harlequinade 1859. 
transf. A complete change In character, condi- 
tion. etc. 1581. 3. a. 7.00I. Change of form in 

animal life ; metamorphosis 1638. b. Physiol. 
and Path. Change of form or substance in an 
organ, tissue, vital fluid, etc. 1834. c. Math. 
Change of form without alteration of quantity 
or value ; substitution of one geometrical figure 
for another of equal magnitude but different 
form Z57S. d. Physics. Change of form of a 
substance from solid to liquid, from liquid or 
solid to gaseous, or the reverse ; Chem. change 
of chemical composition, as by replacement of 
one constituent of a compound by another 1857* 
e. Change of energy from one form Into another 
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1B77. f. Electr. Change of a current Into one 
of different potential, or different type, or both, 
os by a transformer 1884. 4. An artificial head 

•f hair worn by women 1901. 
Transformative (transfpMmfitiv),*. 1671. 
[ad. med.U trans/ormativus, f. transformare to 
Transform; see-ATiVE.] Having the faculty 
of transforming ; fitted or tending to transform. 
Transfo-rmer. x6oi. [f. Transform v. 
4 -KR 1 .] x . One who or that which transforms, 
a. Electr. Ka apparatus for transforming electric 
energy ; now spec. a static apparatus for trans- 
forming alternating currents, and consisting 
essentially of two coils of wire wound round an 
iron core 1883. Notary t. , also called dynamo tor. 

Transformiam (transfpiinu'm). 1878. [a. 
F. transjormisme ; see -ism.] 1. Biol. The 
hypothesis that existing species are the product 
of the gradual transformation of other forms of 
living beings (loose ly, such transformation it- 
self) ; any form of the doctrine of evolution of 
species, a. The doctrine of gradual evolution 
of moral and social relations; loosely , such 
evolution itself 1885. lienee Transfo’rmist. 
fTransfreta*tion. 16 r a. [ad. late L. trans- 
fretationem, f. L. transfretare , f. Tkans- + 
/ return strait.] The action of crossing or pass- 
ing over a strait, channel, or narrow sea -178a. 
Transfrontal, a . 1889. [Trans- 5.] 

Anat. Crossing the forehead or the frontal lobe 
of the brain. 

Trans-firo*ntier, a. 1877. [Trans- 3.] 
Lying, living or done beyond the frontier of a 
country. 

Transfuse (transfer), v. late ME. [f. 
L. transits- , transfundere , f. Tr A N S- + fund ere 
to pour.] 1. trans. To pour (a liquid) from 
one vessel or receptacle into another 1601. a. 
transf. and fig. To cause to * flow ' from one to 
another; to diffuse into or through something; 
to cause to permeate ; to instil, late ME. 3. 
Med., etc. To transfer (the blood of a person or 
animal) into the veins of another 1666. b. To 
treat (a person) with transfusion of blood (or 
of some solution) 1807. 

s. The sole way of transfusing the principles of 
Christianity into men 1618. It's. . Influence is trans- 
fus'd thro’ several ..Channels 1709. So Tr&nafir- 
■Ible a. (rare) capable of being transfused. 

Transfusion (transfifi 3311). 1578. [ad. L. 
trans fusionem.) 1. The action of pouring a 
liquid from one vessel Into another ; also fig. 
transference ; translation. a. Med., etc. The 
process of transferring the blood of a person or 
animal into the veins of another; the injection 
of blood or other fluid into the veins 16^3, 

1. 1 grant that something must be lost in all L, that 
Is, in all translations Dbydkn. 

Transfuslve (transfix? siv\ a. 1677. [f. 
L. transfus-, ppl. stem (see Transfuse) + -1 vk.] 
Having the quality of or a tendency to trans- 
fusion. 

tTra*nsgress, sb. rare. 1578. [ad. L. 
transgressus, f. transgredi ; see next] Trans- 
gression, trespass -1839. 

Transgress (transgress, v. 1526. 

[app. a. F. transgresser , f. L. transgress-, trans - 
gredi, f. trans across +gradi to step.] 1. trans. 
To go beyond the limits prescribed by (a law, 
command, etc.) ; to break, violate, infringe, 
trespass against, b. absol. or intr. (const. 
against ) r To trespass, offend, sin 1526. fc. 
trans. To offend against (a person) ; to disobey 
(rare) -1625. a. To go or pass beyond (any 
limit or bounds) 16x9. 

l. So they transgress* ft broke the commaundement 
of god 1526b b. I would nut marry her. though she 
were Indowed with all that Adam had left him before 
he transgrest Shahs C. 1 never Blasphemed ’em. 
uncle, nor transgrest my parents Kmctch**. 0. Hard 
mouthed coursers .. Apt to run riot, and L. the goal 
Dbyden. 

Transgression (transgre’Jan, •*-). late 
ME. [app, a. F., ad. L. transgressionem , f. 
transgredi to TRANSGRESS.] 1. The action of 
transgressing or passing beyond the bounds of 
legality or right ; a violation of law, duty, or 
command ; disobedience, trespass, sin. b. The 
action of passing over or beyond (due bounds) 
1622. a. Geol. The spread of the sea over the 
land along a subsiding shore-line, producing 
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an overlap by deposition of new strata upon old 
1882. 

1. Heauen lay not my t. to my charge Shaks. 
Punishments ordained beforehand for their t. Hobbes. 
Hence Tranagre'aalonal a. of or pertaining to L t 
of the nature of a L 

Transgressive (transgre*siv, -z-), a. 1646. 
[f. L. transgress - (see Transgress) + -ive,] 
1. Having the character or quality of trans- 
gressing ; sinful ; passing beyond some limit 
(rare). 9. Geol. Overlapping ; cf. TRANSGRES- 
sroN 2. 1854. 

s. Adam.. from the t. Infirmities of himselfe might 
have erred alone, as well as the Angels before him 
Sib T. Browne. Hence Trantgre’ssively adv . 
Transgressor (transgre-saj, -z-). late ME. 
[a. AK. transgressour, a. late L. transgressorem, 
f. L. transgredi to Transgress.] One who 
transgresses ; a law-breaker ; a sinner. 

To commute the transgressours. . to the next Gaole 
1463. A t. of the laws 1875. 

Tranship (tran Ji*p), less commonly trans- 
ship (trans Ji-p), t/. 1793. [f. Trans- + Ship v.l 
1 . trans. To transfer from one ship (or transf. 
from one railway train or other conveyance) to 
another. Also absol. a. intr. Of a passenger: 
To change from one ship or other conveyance 
to another 1879. Tranaf-jshi’pment. 

Transhuman (trans, hitt m&n,-z-), a. i8ra. 

[f. Trans- 4+ Human; after It. trasumanar 
in Dante.] Beyond the human ; superhuman. 

SoTranshu'mauize v. trans. to make t. Trans- 
hu man a ‘tlo el 

T ranshumance (transhifimfins). 1911. 
Hr. Fr. (ult. f. L. trans across + humus ground).] 
The seasonal moving of live slock to regions of 
different climate. Transhu’mant a., •hu'mev. 
Transience (tramsiens, -z-; tramjens, -5-). 
1745. [f. as Transient; see - ence.] x. The 
action or fact of being transient, transiency, a. 
™ Transcendence i b. 1882. 

Transiency (cf. prec.). 1653. [See-ENCY.] 
x. The quality or condition of being transient ; 
transitoriness, a. A transient thing or being 1866. 

Transient (tra-nsfent, -z-), a. (sb.) 1607. 

r f. L. trans tens, transire, f. trans across + ire to 
go.] x. Passing by or away with time; not 
durable or permanent ; temporary, transitory ; 
esp, passing away quickly or soon, brief, momen- 
tary, fleeting. a. Passing out or operating 
beyond itself ; transitive ; opp. to immanent. 
(Often spelt transrunt.) X613. 3- Passing or 

flowing through; passing from one thing or 
person to another. Now rare. 1619. 4. Pass- 

ing through a place without staying in it, or 
staying only fora short time ; spec. ( U.S . colloq.) 
applied to a guest at a hotel, etc. 1685. 

1. b. U.S. Of b newspaper advertisement: appear, 
ing only once 1857. 4 Love, hitherto a t. guest 

Swift, trans/. of u hotel. 

B. sb. x. A transient thing or being 165a. a. 
U.S . colloq. A person who passes through a 
place, or stays in it only for a short time ; spec. 
a * transient guest ’ at a hotel or boarding- 
house 1880. Hence Tra'nsient-ly adv., -ness. 

Transilience (transrliens). rare. 1657. 
[f. as next; see -ence.] A leaping from one 
thing to another, an abrupt transition ; spec . in 
Min. abrupt transition of one mineral or rock 
into another. 

Tranailient (transrlfent), 1811. [ad. 
L. tran(s)sil ien tem , tran(s)silire to leap across, 
etc., f. trans + salire to leap. ] Leaping or pass- 
ing from ono thing or condition to another ; in 
Min. said of one rock substance passing abrupt- 
ly into another. 

Transilluminate (trans|ihtf*min*it, -z-). r. 
1900. Trans- + Illuminate v .] trans . To 
cause light to pass through ; spec, in Med. to 
throw a strong light through (an organ or part) 
to discover the presence or cause of disease. So 
Translllumlna *tlon 1690. 

||Tranaire (trans, si*Ti,-z-). 1599. [L.,*togo 
across f. trans + ire.) Law. A warrant issued 
by the custom-house! permitting the passage of 
merchandise. 

Transit (transit, -x-), sb. 1440- [*<J- L. 
transitus, f. transire \ see prec.] x. The action 
or fact of passing across or through ; passage 
or journey from one place or point to another, 
b. The passage or carriage of persons or goods 
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from one place to another 1800. 9. fig. A pass- 

ing across ; a transition or change ; esp. the 
passage from this life to the next by death 1657. 

3. Astrol. The passage of a planet across some 

special point or region of the zodiac 1671. 4. 

Astron. a. The passage of an inferior planet 
(Mercury or Venus) across the: sun's disk, or of 
a satellite or its shadow across the disk of a 
planet 1669, b. The passage of a star or other 
celestial body across the meridian at its culmina- 
tion x8ia. c. Short for t. -circle, - compass , -in- 
strument, -theodolite 1793. 

x. Sometimes . .the t. from Nantes to Orleans takes 
two months 1 1833. Phr. In t. b. The means of t. 
are so had, that much good corn is left to rot upon the 
ground 1870. 

attrib and Comb . : t.-circle, an astronomical in- 
strument consisting of a telescope carrying a large 
graduated circle, by which the right ascension and 
declination of a star may be determined by observa- 
tion of it in t. ; a meridian-circle ; -compass, an in- 
strument, resembling a theodolite, used in surveying 
for the measurement of horizontal angles; -duty, a 
duty paid on goods passing through a country ; -in- 
strument, an astronomical telescope mounted on a 
fixed easi-and-west axis, by which the time of the 
passage of a celestial body across the. meridian may 
be determined ; usu. applied to one without a circle j 
•theodolite, *» t. -compass j -trade, trade arising out 
of the passage of foreign goods through a country. 

Transit (tra*nsit, -z-), v . 1440. [f. L. 

transit-, transire ; see prec.] 1, intr. To pass 
through or over; to pass away. a. trans. 
Astral. To pass across (a sign, 'house', or 
special point of the zodiac). Also absol. or intr 
1647. 3. Astron. To pass across (the disk of a 

celestial body, the meridian of a place, or the 
field of view of a telescope). Also absol. or 
intr. 1686. 

Transition (transi*g9n, -si ’Jon, -zi-Jon). 
1551. ( ad. L. trans it ionem , f. transire, tranrit- 

(see prec.).] 1. A passing or passage from one 
condition, action, or (rarely) place, to another; 
change. a. Passage in thought, speech, or 
writing from one subject to another 1592. 3. 

Mus. '1 he passing from one key to another, 
modulation ; spec, a passing or brief modula- 
tion ; also, modulation into a remote key 1877. 

4. The passage from an earlier to a later stage 
of development or formation, a. Geol. Formerly 
spec, applied attrib. to certain early stratified 
rocks believed to contain the oldest remains of 
living organisms; now classified as Silurian 
1813. b. Arch. Change from an earlier styfe 
to a later ; a style of mixed character 1835. c. 
Philo l . The historical passage of language from 
one well-defined stage to another; hence, applied 
to the interval occupied by this, and to the 
transitional form of the language during this 
interval 1873. 

z. A quick t fiom poverty to abundance can seldom 
be maae with safety Johnson. a. Heer the Arch- 
angel paus'd. .Then with l. sweet new Speech resumes 
Milt. Hence TransPtional a. of or pertaining to 
t. ; characterized by or involving t. ; intermediate! 
-ly adv. Transi'tion&ry a. transitional. 

Transitive (tramsitiv, -z-), a. (sb.) 1560. 
[ad . late L. transitivus, f. transit- (see T r ANSItJ 
+ -ivus -IVeJ +i- Transient, transitory (rare) 
>1845. a. Gram. Of verbs and their construc- 
tion : Expressing an action which passes over 
to an object ; taking a direct object to complete 
the sense 1571. b. as sb. A transitive verb 161a. 
3. Philos. Passing out of itself ; passing over to 
or affecting something else ; operating beyond 
itself ; opp. to immanent 16x3. 4. Characterized 
by or involving transition, in various senses, 
fsow rare or Obs. 1660. 

3. Cold it Active andT. into Bodies Adjacent, as well 
as Heal Bacon. Hence Tra’naitive-ly adv n -nets. 
Transitory (transitari, -z-) f a. late ME. 
[ad. F. transitoire, ad. post-Aug. L. transit or ius 
having or allowing a passage through, in Chris- 
tian 1 - transient, f. transit - ; see Transit v. 
and -ory*.] x. Having the quality of passing 
away; fleeting, momentary, brief; transient, 
a. Law. T. action, an action in which the venue 
might be laid In any county 1665. ta* (app.) 
Trifling, of little moment. Dryd&n. 

1. This world is not but a vayn things and transi- 
toire Caxton. Hence Transitorily adv. Trmn- 
aitorineaa. 

Translatable (trans, lAtib'l), a. 1745, 
[f. Translate v . + -able.] Capable of being 
translated* 
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Translate (transit), v* Pa. t. and pple. 
translated. ME. [proto, first used in trans- 
lat{e pa. pple.. ad. L. translates , pa. pple. of 
transfers to Transfer.] I. irons. To bear, 
convey, or remove from one person, place or 
condition to another ; to transfer, transport ; 
spec, to remove a bishop from one see to another, 
or a bishop's seat from one place to another ; 
also, to remove the body or relics of a saint (or 
a hero) from one place of interment or repose 
to another, b. To carry or convey to heaven 
without death ; also, in later use, said of the 
death of the righteous, late ME. c. Med. To 
remove the seat of (a disease) from one person, 
or part of the body, to another. Now rare or 
Obi. 1733. d. Physics , To move (a body) from 
one place or point to another without rotation. 

Hys body was translat to Rome 1317. Morley, 
made at first bishop of Worcester, and soon after. . 
translated to Winchester Burnxt. to. Bi feith Enok 
to translat id, that he schulde not se deeth 1 and he was 
not founden, foe the Lord translatide him Wvcuv 
Heb. xi. 5. 

n. 1. To turn from one language Into another ; 
4 to change into another language retaining the 
sense * (J.) ; to render ; also, to paraphrase ME. 
b. absol. To practise translation ; also intr. for 
pass., of a language, speech, or writings To 
bear or admit of translation 1440. 9 .fig* To 
interpret, explain ; also, to express (one thing) 
In terms of another 1596. 

x. It was translated out of latyn In to frenshe 1477. 
b. Sometimes Johnson translated aloud Macaulay. 

a. There’s matters in these sighea. .These profound 
heaues Yon must t. Shaks. 

III. x. To change in form, appearance, or 
substance; to transmute; to transform, late 
ME. a. To re-transmit (a telegraphic message) 
by means of an automatic repeater 1855. 3. 

To transport with the strength of some feeling, 
to enrapture, entrance, arch. 1643. 

x. Nabuchadnexar was really translated into a beast 
Burton. 3. Their souls, with devotion translated 
Lonof. 

Translating (trans, l*t*tiq\ vbl. sb* 1460. 
[f. prec. +-ing *.} The action of Translate v. 

attrih . : t.- re lay {Telegr.): see Relay sb. 4. ; -roll- 
er, -screw {Meek.), a screw which moves a part of 
a mechanism in relation to the other parts j -station 
(Telegr.) a station at which an automatic repeater to 
introduced. 

Translation (trans,l/i jan). ME. [a.OK. # 
or ad. L. translationem , f. translat-, transferre 
to Transfer.] L Transference ; removal or 
conveyance from one person, place, or condition 
to another, b. Removal from earth to heaven, 
orig . without death, as the translation of Enoch ; 
but in later use also said Jig. of the death of 
the righteous, late ME c. Med. Transference 
of a disease from one person or part of the 
body to another. Now rare or Obs. 2665. d. 
Physics* Transference of a body, or form of 
energy, from one point of space to another 

^Th~e Feast of the T. of Saint Eadward 1869. T.ofa 
/hast (Eccl.), its transference from the usual date to 
another, to avoid its clashing with another (movable) 
feast of superior rank. to. The news of dear Mr. Pol- 
hill's sudden t. 1760. d. Motion or movement of 
onward movement without (or considered apart from) 
rotation. 

2L i. The action or process of turning from 
one language into another ; also, the product 
of this ; a version in a different language ME 

b. transf. and Jig. The expression or rendering 
of something in another medium or form 1588. 
a. Transformation, alteration, change ; chang- 
ing or adapting to another use; renovation, 
late ME. 

x. Nor ought a genius lew than his that writ. At- 
tempt t. Denham. b. His translations on copper, 
to compare them with.. verbal translat iona.. display 
much of the elegance of Pope x8ia. 

XXL x. Law* A transfer of property; spec. 
alteration of a bequest by transferring the legacy 
to another person 1590. a. In long distance 
telegraphy, the automatic re-transmission of a 
message by means of a relay 1866. 

x. All Contract to mutuall L, or change of Right 
Hobbes. 

attrib . : t.-wave, an ocean wave with a propelling 
or forward Impulse- a forced wave. Hence TratUM 
lation&l a. of or pertaining to t. in Physics, consist- 
ing in onward motion, asdUt. from rotation, vibration, 
oscillation, etc. 

Translative (trans, l?i*tiv, tra a nsjUUiv), a* 
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2589. [ad. L. translations* (see Translate 
and -ive).] ti. Involving transference of mean- 
ing. Pitttbnham. 9. Involving transference 
from one place to another ; In Physics, of the 
nature of onward movement without roULtl on or 
reciprocation x68a. 3. Relating to translation 

1748. 4. Law. Expressing or constituting trans- 
ference of property, etc. 1875. 

Translator (trans|l?i*tcj). ME [a, OF,, 
or L. ; see Translate and -or.] One who 
(rarely, that which) translates. 1. The author 
of a translation, b. One who renders a paint- 
ing by engraving, or the like 1955, a. One who 
transforms, changes, or alters ; spec, a cobbler 
who renovates old shoes 1594. tft- One who 
transfers or transports -1633. 4. An automatic 


torahip, the function of 1 t Transla*tory a. of 
or pertaining to (physical) translation. Tr&nila*- 
treaa, -trix, a female l 

Transliterate (trans, li-tdr^t, -*-), v. x86i. 
[f. Trans- i + L. lift era + -ate *.] irons. To 
replace (letters or characters of one language) 
by those of another used to represent the same 
sounds ; to write (a word, etc.) in the characters 
of another alphabet. 

Transit teration(trans,litSr^*]an,-x-). x86i. 
[f. as prec. +-ATION.] The action or process 
of transliterating ; the rendering of the letters 
or characters of one alphabet in those of an- 
other; concr. a word or character thus rendered. 
Translocation (trans ilek/J-Jbn). 1694. [f. 
Trans- + Location.] Removal from one place 
to another ; displacement ; dislocation ; ftrans- 
migratlon. b. Vegetable Phys. The transference 
of reserve material from one part to another. 
1900. So Translocate v. irons, to remove from 
one place to another ; to displace (rare). 

Tranalucence(trang|liti*s£ns,-z-). 1755. [L 
as next ; see -emce .1 x. The action or fact of 
shining through x8ao. a. — next X755. 

Translucency (trans,Hfi*»6n8i, -X-). 1630. 
[f. next ; see -encv.] The quality or condition 
of being translucent ; partial transparency. 
Translucent (trans, l<£*s£nt, -*-), a. 159 6. 
ff. L. translucent cm, -l veer e to shine through.] 
Ti. That shines through ; emitting penetrating 
rays -1791. a. Through which light passes ; 
transparent 1607. b. Now, allowing the pas- 
sage of light, yet diffusing it so as not to render 
bodies lying beyond clearly visible ; semi-trans- 
parent 1784. 

a. Sabrina fair . . sitting Under the glassie, oool, t, 
wave Milt. b. A pane of thin t, horn Cowpul. 
Hence Traxui|lu*ceiitly adv. 

Translucid (trans t li-dsid), a* 1626. [ad. 
L. translucid us translucent ; see prec. and -ID.] 
» prec. a, a b. 

Transl unary (trons ,1^‘niri, -z-), a. 1697. 
[f. Trans- 3 + L. luna moon, after lunary.'] 
Lying beyond or above the moon : the opposite 
ol sublunary ; chiefly Jig., etherial, insubstan- 
tial, visionary. 

Neat Marlow bathed in the Thespian springs Had 
in him those bnme L things Drayton. 

Trana,ma*ke, v . 1844, [f. Trans- a + 

Make v., rendering Gr. fierairotuv.'] trans . 
To make into something different. 
Transmarine (trnns,marf-n, 1583. 

fad. L. transmarinus , f. trans + mare sea, after 
marine. ] 1. Born, existing, situated, or found 
on the other side of the sea ; over-sea. A. Cross- 
ing or extending across the sea i860. 

x. An aliaunt, or a L straunger 1583. The King's 
other T. Dominions 1700. a Long t migrations i860. 
Transmerldional (trans|mdri*didn&l), a. 
1883. [Trans- 3.] Crossing or traversing the 
meridian lines ; running east and west. 
Transmew, transmue (tarns ,mid*), w. 
Obs. or arch, late ME. fa. F. trans muen — 
L. transmutars to Transmits.] - Trans- 
mute x. 

Trans mi grant (trana^igrint, and 
sb. 1633. [f. L. transmigrant -, transmigrant 
see next. ] A. adj. That transmigrates (rare) 
1654. B. si* tr. &rig* One who leaves his own 
land and dwells in another. Bacon* a. A per- 
son passing through a country or place on Ms 
way from the country from which he la an 


transmontane 

emigrant to that In whfob he will be an immi- 
grant 1894. 

Transmigrate (tarns, maigveit, -migr**, 
-*-), v * late ME. [f. L. transmigrate, trans* 
migrans, L TRANS- -f migrate to MIGRATE.] 
x. intr* To remove or pass from one place to 
another j asp* of persons, or a tribe ; to migrate 
1611. h. irons, in causal sense s To transfer, 
late ME. 9. intr* spec. Of the soul « To pass 
after death into another body x6d& to. trans* 
To cause to pass 15 50 . 

r. I think my sou [would trantmlgrat Into 1 
tree, when she bids this body farewell 1645. I 
Tra*na migrator, one who or that which 


Transmigration (trans,matgri* a f3fi, -mi-, 
-s-). ME [ad. late L. tremsmigrationam, f. 
transmigrate ; see prec.] +1. The removal Of 
the Jews into captivity at Babylon ; sometimes 
used for the Captivity -1609, 9. Passage or 

removal from one place to another, can. from 
one country to another, late ME i*a. Transi- 
tion from one state or condition to another \ 
asp. passage from this life, by death ; also absoL 
death -1675. 4. spec. Passage of the soul at 

death into another body; metempsychosis 1594. 

4. Imagining as did Pythagoras, the t. of mens 
soules into otb«*r creatures 1634. 

Transmigratory (trans, margr&tari, -*-)» 
a* 1816. [f. Transmigrate +-ORY*.] Hav- 
ing the quality of transmigrating ; of or per- 
taining to transmigration. 

Transmissible (trani,mi*sTb'l, -*•), a , 

1644. [f. L. transmiss-, transmitters to TRANS- 
MIT + -ible.] Capable of being transmitted. 
Hence Trana,mlsaibft-lity, t. quality. 
Transmission (trans,mi*j3n, -z-). 1611. 

[ad. L. transmissionem.] The action of trans- 
ml tting or fact of being transmitted ; conveyance 
from one person or place to another ; trans- 
ference. b. Physics. Conveyance or passage 
through a medium, as of light, heat, sound, etc. 
1704. c. Biol. The transmitting of the peculiar 
nature, or of some character, of an organism to 
its descendants 2871. d. Meek. Transference 
of motive force from one place to another ; concr. 
a device for effecting this 1906. 

Alphabetical writing made. .the L of events more 
easy and certain Johmon. b. spec . in Wireless. 

Transmissive (tran^wi-siv, a. 1649. 
[f. L. transmiss - + -ive.] x. Having the quality 
or action of transmitting, a. Having the 
quality of being transmitted 1700. 

a. The Sire (may) inculcate to his Son T. Lessons 
of the King's Renown Paioa. 

Transmit (tranB,xni% v. late ME 
[ad. L. transmitter*, f. tram + mitten to send.] 
x. trans . To cause (a thing) to pass, go, or be 
conveyed to another person, place, or thing ; 
to send across an intervening space; to con- 
vey, transfer. n.Jlg. To convey or communicate 
(usu. something immaterial) Jb another or others; 
to pass on, esp. by Inheritance or heredity ; to 
hand down 1699. 3. Physics and Meek. To 

cause (light, heat, sound, etc.) to pass through 
a medium ; also, of a medium, to allow (light, 
etc.) to pass through ; to conduct. Also, to 
convey (force or movement) from one part of a 
body, or of mechanism, to another. 1664. 

x. Hasten In my rents and debts, and L them with 
all possible speed Psnh. m. HU Apostles . . transmitted 
the same Spirit by Imposition of hands Hobbes. 3. 
epee, in Wireless. Hence Trans, mt'ttable, -Ible 
at, (ran) transmissible. 

Transmittal (trans, ml rare, 1704, 

[f. prec. + -AI-] The action of transmitting j 
transmission. 

Transmitter ( trans, mi-tat, 1797. [L 

as proe. + -■» M One who or that which trans- 
mits. to. spec. That part of a telegraphic or tele- 
phonic apparatus by means of which massages 
are transmitted or dispatched ; a transmitting 
instrument ; opp. to Receiver 6. 1876. 

b. Also, the transmitting apparatus used in wireless 
telegraphy 2898. 

Transmogrify (trons, ny-grifoi, -s-), m 
Chiefly Joe, 1656. [Origin obec,] trmms. To 
alter or change in fonn or appearanoe; to trans 
form (utterly, grotesquely, or strangely). Hemes 
Traaamotgxiflca'tkMu (strange or grotesque) 
transformation. 

Transmontaos (trcurntraymteM, -sya- 
t^m), m* 1707. [ad. L. tnasu m ant amm; 


m (man)* a (puss), on(letfd). v (cart). | (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), si (/, tye)* $ (Fr . can da via)# 1 (*&)• i (Psychs). g(whAt). fig*)* 



TRANSMUNDANE 

Tramontane*] i. m Tramontane a. x. b. 
In ref, to mountains other than the Alps, e. g. 
the Grampians In Scotland, the Rocky Moun- 
tains hi N. America X884. 

Trananmndanc (trans^ynd^n), a. 1777. 
ft Trans- 3 + L. mundus world.] That is or 
fies beyond the world. 

Tranamutable (trans,mifl*t&bU, -z-), 
1460. [ad. mecLL. transmutabilis , f. L. tram* 
mutarg to Transmute.] Capable of being 
transmuted or changed into something else, 
fb. Liable to change, mutable -1509. Hence 
Tranamutabi’Uty, t. quality. Transmu'ta- 
bly adv. 

TrantmutatiOfl(trana,mis«tA*/an,-z-). late 
ME. [a. P. t or ad. late L. transmutationem.] 
x. Change of condition; mutation. Oh. or 
arch. a. Change of one thing into another ; 
alteration, transformation. Also with a and 
pi. an instance of this, late ME. 8* spec. a. 
Alch. The (supposed or alleged) conversion 
of one element or substance into another, esp. 
of a baser metal Into gold or silver 1478. b. 
Law. Transfer *. usu. /. of possession, transfer or 
change of ownership 1488. c. Biol. Conversion 
or transformation of one species Into another ; 
spec, applied to the form of evolution or develop- 
ment propounded by Lamarck (1815-1 8 22) i6a6. 
+<L Math. — Transformation 3 c -1743. 

a The supposed chance of Worms into Flies is no 
real t. 160 a. Hence TranB ( muta*tioniBt, one who 
believes in or advocates a theory of t, e. g. in sense 3 c. 

Tranamutativc (trans|mi« titiv, a. 
x6xx. [ad. med.L. transmutativus t f. L. trans- 
mu tat-, transmuiar* j see -IVE.] Having the 
quality of transmuting ; tending to transmute. 

Transmute (trani,mifi t, -x-), v. late ME. 
[ad. L. tram smut are, f. Trans- 4- mutarg to 
change.] x. trams. To alter or change in nature, 
properties, appearance, or form ; to transform, 
convert, turn. b. Alch. To change (one sub- 
stance) into smother, esp. a baser metal into 
gold or silver. Also absol. 1 *a. To remove from 
one place to another (rare) -1817. 

x. To L its energy, .into vibratory motion Tyndall, 
a. I was transmuted to Dublin, to be.. lodged in Kil- 
mainham Mas. Bdobwobth. Hence Tranainu'ter. 

Txan«|QA*ttire, v. Now rare. 1567. [f. 
Trans- a ♦ Nature id.] tram j. To change the 
nature of. 

Trana,no*niial, a. i860, [f. Trans- 4 + 
Normal «,] Beyond or above the normal 

Transoceanic toanx^p'.ae'iiik, -s-) ( a. 
1807. if. Trans- + Oceanic, j x. Existing or 
situated beyond the ooean ; trusts/, pertaining 
to a region beyond the ocean, a. Fasting or 
extending across the ooean x868 

1. At. world 1899. 

Transom (tne’nsam). [Late ME., app. a 
corruption of L. transtrum 1, f. trams or the root 
fro- across 4 - instr. -trum m Gr. -rpor.] x. In 
building, etc. 1 A oross-beam or cross-piece, 
esp. one spanning an opening to carry a super- 
structure; a lintel X487. b. A beam resting 
across a saw-pit to support the log. dial. 1885. 
a. A horizontal bar of wood or stone across a 
mullioned window 150a. b. Short for /. window : 
A window divided by a transom ; also, a small 
window above the lintel of a door. U.S. colloq. 
1844. $. teckm. fa. The vane of a crose-etaff 

-1696. fb. The transverse member in a cross 
-1864. e. A cross-piece connecting the cheeks 
of a gun-carriage x 688 . d. ft. On a railway 3 
Cross-tittben laid between (or, formerly, be- 
neath) longitudinal sleepers 1838. a. The seat 
of a throne | also, a couch or seat built at the 
side of a cabin or state-room on board ship 
1883. 4- Shipbuilding. tA cross-beam in the 

frame of a ship j spec, each of several transverse 
beams bolted to the stern-post, which support 

2 e ends of the decks and determine the breadth 
the stem at the buttocks 1545. 

Ottrik and Comb, t t-bar, the cross-bar over adorn 
having a fan-ligtrt abovt It (£?.£.)! -knee (ShifibuUd* 

%&£££ or angle-iroiM by 

divided by or having aker 

Txm<na>Pftd*flc t a. 1891. [Tuans- 7, 8.] 
a. Across or orosiihg the Pacific Ocean, b. 
tl^e other side of the Pacific. 


■ •re fastened to the stem-timbers f 


• On 
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Tranapadane (tra*ns,pAd*in), a. (sb.) 1617 

[ad. L. transpadanus, f. trams across + padanus 
of the river Po.] That is beyond the river Po 

( from Rome) ; opp. to cis-padane. B. sb. One 
iving north of the Po. 

Transparence (trans,pes*r6ns). rare. 1594. 
[f. as next ; see -encie.] -> next x. 
Transparency (trans,pc**rfnsi, -paei£nsi). 
159s. [ad. rned.L. transparentia , f. transparen- 
tem ; see next and -enoy,] x. The quality or 
condition of being transparent; diaphaneity, 
pellucidity 1615. a. That which is transparent 
1591. b. spec. A picture, print, Inscription, or 
device on some translucent substance, made 
visible by means of a light behind 1807. c. A 
photograph or picture on glass or other trans- 
parent substance, intended to be seen by trans- 
mitted light 1874. s. A burlesque translation of 
the German title of address Durchlaucht 1844. 
Transparent (truns,pe®*rdnt, -paey£nt), a. 
(sb.) late ME, [ad. med.L. transparentem , 
transparcre % f. Trans- + parere to appear.] x. 
Having the property of transmitting light, so as 
to render bodies lying beyond completely visible ; 
that can be seen through, fb. Penetrating, as 
light -X593. +e. Admitting the passage of light 
through interstices (rare) -1693. a. fig. a. 
Open, candid, ingenuous 1590. b. Easily seen 
through, recognised, or detected ; manifest, ob- 
vious 159a. 

x. The Firmament, expanse of liquid, pure, T., Ele- 
mental Air Milt. b. Lika to the glorious Sunnes 
transparent Beames Shaks. a. a. An ingenuous, t. 
life Hardy, b. A L fallacy 1638. The t. sincerity of 
his purpose 1879. Hence Trana,pa*rent-ly adv., 
-neas (rare). 

tTranS|pa*ss, v. rare. 159a. [ - obs. F. 
transpasser , f. TRANS- + F. passer to pass.] x. 
intr. To pass away, depart, die. Daniel, a. 
To pass across or through ; also trams, to pass 
beyond (a boundary or limit) -1646. 
Transpedate(tran,spPji,^t),u. Now rare. 
1643. [£ Trans- + L. species look, form, kind 

4- -ATE*.] trams . To change into a different 
form or species ; to transform. 

Transpicuous (tran,spi-ki«,3»), a. 1638. 
[f. med. or mod.L transpicuus , f. L. trans- 
port, f. Trans- 4 - spectre to look.] That can 
be seen through ; pervious to vision, b .fig. Of 
language, etc. : Plain, clear in meaning ; also 
get f. easily detected, manifest 1877. 
Transpierce (trans,pI*Ms), v. 1594. [a. 
F. transporter, f. Trans- +percer to pierce.] 
x. trams. To pierce through from side to side 
(with the agent or the instrument as subject). 
Also trams f. and fig, a. To pass through, to 

penetrate Z604. 

Tranapirable (tran,spai«*r&b t l), a. 157& 
[ad. med. or mod.L. tramsPirabilis , or a. F. ; 
see Transpire and - ablb.J Admitting of tran- 
spiration ; capable of being breathed through. 

Transpiration (tron,spir^i'Jan). 1551. [ad. 
med. or mod.L. transpirationem , l transpirare 
to TranspireJ The action or process of tran- 
spiring. s. Exhalation through the skin or 
surface of the body; formerly, also, evapora- 
tion. Also comer, matter transpired. 156a. a. 
Bat. The exhalation of watery vapour from the 
surface of the leaves and other parts of plants, 
In connexion with the passage of water or sap 
through the tissues 1551. 8- Physics. The pas- 
sage of a gas or liquid under pressure through 
a capillary tube or porous substance 1867. 4. 

The action or fact of something transpiring or 
becoming indirectly known (rare) 1802. 
Transpire (tron,spai»’j), v. 1597. [ad, 
med. or mod.L. *tran(s)spirart (f. Trans- 4- 
spirart to breathe), or a. F. transpirer.] 1. 
trams. To emit or cause to pass in the state of 
vapour through the walls or surface of a body ; 
also, to exhale (an odour); to breathe forth 
(vapour or fire). t>. To cause (a gas or liquid! 
to pass through the pores or walls of a vessel 
1864. a. intr. Of a body : fToemit vapour or 
perfume ; of the animal body (or a person)! to 
give off moisture through the skin (obs. exc. as 
tr. F. transpires ) ; now only of plants 3 to give 
off watery vapour from the surface of leaves, 
etc. X648. 8* Of a volatile substances To pass 
out as vapour through pores, to exhfle ; of a 
liquid 3 to escape by evaporation X643. K.fig, 


TRANSPORT 


‘To escape from secrecy to notice' (J.) ; to 
* leak out* 1741. fb. Misused for; To occur, 
happen, orig. U.S. 1804. 

a. Yesterday’s quarrel may t. 1741. b. An event. . 
which we believe transpired eighteen hundred year* 
ago 384 r. 

Transplace (traus,t>lii’E), v. rare. 1615. 
[f. Trans- 4* Place w.j trams. To change the 
place of, transpose ; to oust from its position 
in favour of something else. 

Transplant (tra nsplant), sb. 1756. [f. 
next.] That which is transplanted; spec, in 
forestry, a seedling transplanted once or several 
times. 

Transplant (troniiplamt), v. 1440. [ad. 
post-cl. L. transplantare, {.TRAKS-+ plant art 
to PLANT.] i. trams. To remove (a plant) from 
one place or soil and plant it in another. a. 
To remove from one place to another ; to trans- 
port ; esp. to bring (people, a colony, etc.) from 
one country to settle in another 1555. 3. Surg 

To transfer (an organ or portion of tissue) from 
one part of the body, or from one person or 
animal, to another 1786. 4. intr. (for pass.) 

To bear transplanting 1796. 

a. The policy of transplanting nations . . was adopted, 
as a regular part of Assyi ian, Babylonian, and Per- 
sian policy Pusky, Hence Transplanter, one who 
transplantsi an Implement or contrivance tor trane* 
planting. 

Transplantation (trant, plants ‘Jan). 1601. 
[f. prec.J i. The action of transplanting, in 
senses of the verb. a. Surg. The operation of 
transferring an organ or a portion of tissue 
from one part of the body, or from one person 
or animal, to another 1813. 8. That which 

has been transplanted ; a transplanted company 
or body. rare. 1641. 

x. The T. of the Plague from Turkey to Holland 
1730. 

Tran (Splendent, a. rare. 1541. [ t 

Trans- i + L splendentem , splendereJ] Bril- 
liantly translucent ; resplendent in the highest 
degree. Hence Tran|Splo*ndently adv. 

Transpontine (trans,pp*nt2in), a. 1844. 
[f. Trans- 3 4 - L. pons , port tern bridge + -ink 1 .] 
That is across or over a bridge ; spec, on the 
other side of the bridges in London, i.e. south 
of the Thames ; transf. (from the style of drama 
in vogue in the 19th c. at the ' Surrey-side ’ 
theatres), melodramatic, sensational 
Transport (tra*ns,poJt) t sb. 1456. [1 

next.] x. The action of transporting ; convey- 
ance x6xx. +b. Transfer or conveyance of 
property -1682. 9. The slate of being ' carried 

out of oneself* ; vehement emotion (now usu. 
of a pleasurable kind) ; rapture, ecstasy. Also 
with a and pi., an instance of this. 1658. 3. A 

means of transportation or conveyance ; orig* 
a vessel employed in transporting soldiers, mm- 
tary stores, or convicts : later also, the horses, 
wagons, etc. employed in transporting the 
ammunition and supplies of an army 1694. t4« 
A person sentenced to transportation. ~x85i, 

x. I he Bill against t. of golde aud sylver >6at. a. 
An unheard-of T. of Fury 1686. The letter was re- 


ceived with transports of joy Burmbt Moderate your 
transports Dickkks. 3. The Do 


Dee was crowded with 


men of war and transporta 1855, 

Comb . 1 t.-huoy, a buoy used for the mooring and 
warping of vessels 1 -rider (S. Afr a goods carrier | 
•ship, -vessel : 1 


Transport (trans,pc»ut), v. late ME. [ad. 
F, transporter, or L. transporter, L trams 4 - 
partare to carry.] x. trams. To carry, convey, 
or remove from one person or place to another t 
to convey across 1483, b. fig. late ME. +«. 
To remove from this world to the next. Shaks. 
9. Sc. Ch . To translate (a minister) ; to remove 
(the site of a church) 1637. 8* To carry away 

or convey into banishment, as a criminal or a 
slave ; to deport 1666. 4. fig. To * carry away * 
with the strength of some emotion ; to cause to 
be beside oneself, to enrapture 1509. 

s. Mules to t his Provisions and Ammunition 
Stkxlk. c. Meat, for M. iv. iii. rs. 4. Transported 
with celestial! detyre Of those hire formes Sfumeb. 
Seat thou what rage Transports our adversaria) 
Milt. Hence Transportable m. capable of being 
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TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation (trans, pait/fjon). 1540 
[f. prec. +-ATION.] i. The action or process 
•f transporting; conveyance {of things or per- 
sons) from one place to another. (After 1660 
gradually repl. by transport .) b. Grot. The 
movement of land-waste by rivers, ocean-cur- 
rents. glaciers, winds, eta 183a 9. spec . Re- 

moval or banishment, as of a criminal to a penal 
settlement ; deportation 1669. 3. transf. Means 
of transport or conveyance. U.S . x86r. b. A 
ticket or pass for travelling by a public convey- 
ance. Cl.S. 1909. t4- Transport (of feeling), 

rapture, ecstasy >1690. 

x. The t. of the troops was going, .on Prescott, a. 
Were you sentenc'd to T. ? Gay. 

Transported (trans, p5«\ited), ppl. a. 1 600. 
(f. Transport v. + -ed \] 1. Conveyed from 
one place to another 1693. b * Compulsorily 
carried to a distant country 1738. 9. 1 Carried 

away' by excitement or vehement emotion; 
excited beyond self-control ; enraptured 1600. 
Hence Transpo*rted-ly adv., -ness. 
Transporter (trans, pS«utei). 1535. [f, 

as prec. + -KR b] 1. One who transports. 9. 
Any carrying apparatus ; esp. a device for trans- 
porting coal from a quay or from one vessel to 
another 1893. 

a. T.-bridge % a bridge over a navigable waterway, 
high enough not to interfere with navigation, carrying 
a suspended platform or car which travels from bank 
to bank and conveys the traffic. 

Transposable (trans, p<?u*zab*l), a . 1879. 

[f. Transpose v. + -able .1 Capable of being 
transposed ; interchangeable. 

Transpose! (trans, pJu-z&l]. rare. 1695. 
[f. as prec. + -AL.] Transposition. 

Transpose v trans ( pJu-2), 9. late ME. 

F. transposes f. Trans- + poser to place.] 
trans . To transform, transmute, convert -1605. 
■fa. To change the purport, application, or use 
of ; iu bad sense, to corrupt, pervert, misapply 
-1644. 3. To remove from one place or time 

to another ; to transfer, shift (lit. and fig . ; now 
rare exc. as in 4) 1510. 4. To alter the order 

of (a set or series of things), or the poshion of 
(a thing) in a series; to interchange; esp. to 
alter the order of letters in a word or of words 
in a sentence 1538. b. Algebra. To transfer (a 
quantity) from one side of an equation to the 
other, with change of sign 18x0. Mus. To 
alter the key of; to put into a different key 
1609. 

x. That which you are. my thoughts cannot 1. 1 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell 
Shake. Hence Trana,po*eer, one who transposes. 

Transposition (trans, p*zi -Jon). 1538. 

fprob. a. F., or ad. med.L. transpositlonem, f. 
L, transport ere (f. Trans- + ponere to place); 
but assoc, in Eng. w. prec.] i.gen. Removal 
from one position to another ; transference. 9. 
Alteration of order, or interchange of position, 
esp. of letters in a word, or words in a sentence ; 
the result of such action ; a word or sentence 
transposed 158a. 3. Afus. a. Alteration of key ; 

also transf. a transposed piece. +b. Inversion 
of parts in counterpoint. 1609. 4. Algebra . 

Transference of a quantity from one side of an 
equation (or one member of a proportion) to 
the other 1664. 5. Anat. Abnormal position 

of the organs of the body ; heterotaxy 1857, 
a. For ta an Anagram Idea riot t ii, By letters t, 
Traitor kis 1630. So Trans ipo*sitive a. character- 
ised by or given to L 

Transprose (trans, prJu*z), v. 1671. [f. 

Trans- a + Prose j*.J trans. To turn into 
prose; to render in prose. (Chiefly joe.) 
Transrhenane (transr**n#in), a. 1797. [ad. 
L. transrhenanus , f. trans across + Rhenn s the 
Rhine.] That is across or beyond the Rhine ; 
hence, German as opp. to Roman or to French. 

Trans-shape (trans, Jri-p), ttransha-pe, 
w. Now rare, arch . 1575. [f. Trans- + Shape 
v.] trans. To alter the shape or form of ; to 
transform. 

fTrai»-shi*ft, v. [Trans- a.] tram, and 
intr . To shift across or away. HERRICK. 

Trans-subje-ctive, a. 1887. [Trans- 4.] 
That transcends or Is beyond subjective or in- 
dividual experience as such. 

T ransubstantia! (tran,s#bstse*nf&l), a. 
1567. [f. Trans- 1 + L. substantial Is, t sub- 
stantia Substance.] a. Changed or change- 
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able from one substance Into another j of er 
pertaining to transubstantiation. b. Made of 
something beyond substance ; non-material, 
incorporeal. 

Transubstantiate (tranis#bstse*nj],#u), v. 
1533. [f. ppl. stem of med. L. tran(s)svbstanti - 

are , f. trans- + substantia Substance. App. 
first used in pa. pple.] trans. To change from 
one substance into another ; to transform, trans- 
mute. Also absol. 1584. b. spec, in TheoL: see 
next a. 1533. 

The Philosophers stone.. which would.. t. other 
Metals into.. Gold and Silver 1670. So Tran t sub- 
stantiate ppl. a. transubstantiated 1450. 
Transubstantiatlon(tra:n ,s0bstsenJV ,/i-Jan , 
•st3ensi|l 1 ‘Jsn). late ME. [ad. med.L. tran(s)- 
substantiatio, f. t r an {s) substantia re ; see prec.'J 
1. The changing of one substance into another. 
9. The conversion in the Eucharist of the whole 
substance of the bread into the body and of the 
wine into the blood of Christ, only the appear- 
ances (and other ‘ accidents ') of bread and 
wine remaining: according to the doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church 1533. 
Transudation (tran.siadri’Jan). 1619. [ad. 
mod.L. tran(s)sudatio , f. trans across + sudatio 
a sweating.] The action or process of transu- 
ding. b. concr. Something which is transuded 
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ran.su-datory, a. 1759. [See next and 
-ory*.J Having the quality of transuding; 
characterized by transudation. 

Transude (tran|si£*d), v. 1664. [ad. mod. 
L. tran(s)sudare t f. Trans- + sudare to sweat.] 
a. intr. To ooze through or out like sweat ; to 
exude through pores (in the human body or 
anything permeable), b. trans. To ooze through 
[something) like sweat 1781. c. To cause 
(something) to ooze through 1861. 

Transume (tran,si£ a m), v. Obs. exc. Hist. 
148a. [ad. L. tran(s)sumere , f. TRANS- + sumere 
to take.] i. trans . To make an official copy of 
a (legal) document. t9. To take over ; to trans- 
fer, transport -1656. t3- To transmute (1 into 

something else) -165a. 

Transumpt (tran,so*m p t). 1480. [ad. med. 
L. tran(s)svmptum, f. ppl. stem of II tran(s)- 
sumere; see prec.l A copy, transcript; spec. 
a copy of a record, deed, or other legal docu- 
ment; an exemplification. 
tTran,su’niption. late ME. [ad. late L. 
tran(s)$umptionem\ see TransumeT] i. Tran- 
scription. copying ; a passage copied from any 
author ; a quotation -1716. 9. Transference 

or translation to another part or place -1684. 
3. Rhet. Transfer of terms ; metaphor -1677. 
Tran,su*mptive, a. Obs. or arch. 1597. 
[ad. L. transumptivus , f. transumpt -, tronsu- 
mere to Transume +-iv«j- ive.] Characterized 
by transumption ; metaphorical. 

Transvaal (tra-nzvg-l, -s-). [f. Trans- 7 
+ Vaal. a tributary of the Orange River In S. 
Africa. 1 A former S. African republic, now a 
state of the Union of S. Africa, ly+ng north of 
the Orange Free State, from which it is separa- 
ted by the River VaaJL 

Transvase (transvfl-s), v. rare. 1839. [a. 
F. transvaser, f. TRANS- + L. vas vessel.] trans. 
To pour out of one vessel Into another. 
Transversal (tranzvousAl, a. and sb . 
144a [ad. med.L. tran sver salts ; see Trans- 
verse and -al.] A. adj. x. — next A. 1. fa. 
Genealogy . Collateral -1594. B. sb. +x. Some- 
thing transversal, a transverse line; Jig. a 
deviation, digression (rare) -1690. a. Geom. 
A line intersecting two or more lines, or a 
system of lines i88x. 3. Roulette. A bet placed 
at the end of any three numbers taking them 
horizontally 1895. Hence Traneve*rmaliy adv. 

Transverse (tranzvdus, tra nrvais, -s-), 0. 
(sb., adv.) 1596. [ad, 1* transversus turned or 
directed across, pa. pple. of trunsvertcre'YRAV 8- 
vert v .] A. adj. x. Lying across ; situated or 
lying crosswise or athwart ; esp. situated or ex- 
tending across the length of something, spec, at 
right angles 1631. ta. Of Idndred : Collateral, 
as between brothers, couslns-german, etc* (rare) 
-x66o. i 

s. A kettle slung Between two poles upon a stick t 
Cowraa. T. axis, ( a ) an axis transverse to the main 
axis, as in a crystal 1 0) Geom, the axis passing through I 
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the foci of a conic section (in an ellipse, the major 
axis) s t muse le, Anat. any one of various muscles 
extending across other parts ; t . process, a lateral 
process of a vertebra ; t. suture, the suture between 
the frontal and facial bones. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absoL] x. Something 
that is transverse ; e. g. the transverse axis of 
a conic section, a transverse muscle, etc. 1633. 
fa. By t. [L. per transversum ], crosswise; 
athwart. Spenser. C. adv . In a transverse 
direction or position ; transversely, across, 
athwart. Now rare or poet. 1660. 

These two proportiond ill drove me t. Milt. Hence 
Tranmveracly adv. 

Transverse (transvSMs, -Z-), Now 
rare, late ME. [a. OF. transverser — med.L. 
transversare to cross, f. L. transvers trans- 
vertere Tr ansvkrt v.] 1. trans. To pass or lie 

athwart or across ; to cross, traverse (rare). 9. 
To turn upside down or backwards ; to over- 
turn, turn topsy-turvy. Now rare or Obs. 159a 
b. To convert into something different 1687. 

Transverse, 167a. [f. Trans- a + 

Verse sb. (orig. as a pun on prec.).J trans. 
To turn into verse ; to translate or render in 
verse. Hence Transve*raion *, a turning into 
verse ; concr. a metrical version of something. 
Trans veislon 1 (transv5*jJon, -z-). rare. 
1656. [f. L. transvers transvertere .] The 

action of turning across or athwart ; intersec- 
tion ; a turning into something else ; transposi- 
tion. 

fTransve-rt, v. late ME. [ad. L. trans - 
vertere, f. Trans- + vertere to turn.] trans. To 
turn across or athwart ; to turn into something 
else, transform, convert ; to turn about, reverse, 
overturn -1660. 

Tranter (tra*ntoj). Now dial. ME. [app. 
syncopated from traventer , in med. (Anglo-) L. 
travetarius, perh. a corruption of L. *ira(ns)~ 
vectartus, f. transvehere to ti ansport ] I n various 
local uses : chiefly, a man who does jobs with 
his horse and cart. Hence Trant v. to follow 
the occupation of a tranter X597. 

Trap (trap), sb.l [Late (and rare) OE. 
treppe, trseppe, ME. trappe , trapp\ cf. rare MDu. 
trappe trap, gin, snare, mod.WFlem. traap , 
trape ; also med.L. trap(p)a .] 1. A contrivance 
set for catching game or noxious animals; a 
gin, snare, pitfall, b. transf. and fig. ME. c. 
Popularly applied to a police arrangement for 
the timing of motorists over a measured dis- 
tance, in order to secure the conviction oi such 
as exceed the legal speed-limit. Also police 
speed-t . 1906. 9. A movable covering of a pit, 

or of an opening in a floor, designed to fall 
when stepped upon ; hence applied to any 
similar door flush with the surface in a floor, 
celling, roof, the top of a cab, or the like ME. 
3. The pivoted wooden instrument with which 
the bail is thrown up in the game of Trap- 
11 ai.l ; hence, the game itself 1591. 4. A device 

for suddenly releasing or throwing into the air 
an object to be shot at, as a clay pigeon 181a. 
5. colloq. or slang. Deceitful practice ; trickery; 
fraud x68x. 0. slang. One whose business is to 
trap ' or catch offenders ; a thief-taker ; a de- 
tective or policeman ; a sheriff s officer 1705. 
7. colloq . A small carriage on springs ; usu., a 
two-wheeled spring carriage, a gig 1806. 8. 

A device for preventing the upward escape of 
noxious gases from a pipe, as a double curve 
in or U-shaped section of the pipe, in which 
water stands 1833. b - Applied to various con- 
trivances for preventing the passage of steam, 
water, silt, etc. Also, a ventilation door in a 
mine. 1877. 9. A recess In the butt of a musket 
or rifle in which accessories are carried 1644. 

x. Se* also Mah-tsap, Mousk-tsap, Rat-tea?, eta 
b. Let her lay traps for admiration 1765. 4. b. la 
greyhound racing, a compartment in which a grey- 
hound is placed and from which It ie released et the 
start of a race 1938. a. To understand t., to know 
one's own interest ; to be up to to be knowing or 
turning. 

attrib, and Comb. 1 t*-bat, a hat used In playing t 
or L.-ball 1 also, the game itself 1 -creel, a basket used 
for catching lobsters, etc. t -drummer, one who 
plays a dram and other instruments at once 1 -hole, 
a hole closed by a L-door t also (pi) pits dug in the 
ground to serve as obstacles to an enemy, toons a* 
Tempi -nest, a nesting-box which a hen can get into 
but cannot leave until released 1 -net, a lanre net 
with a device for trapping ilsh t -point, on railways 
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• safety.potot which prevents an unauthorized move- 
ment of a train or vehicle from a siding on to the 
main line by derailing it t -shooting, the sport of 
shooting clay pigeons, glass balls, etc., released from a 
spring t. J -tree, the jack-tree, Artoearpu* integrt - 
folia, which provides gum for bird-lime. 

Trap, j i.* 1794. [a. Swed. frapp, bo 

named from the stair-like appearance often 
presented by the rock. f. trapfa stair.] Min. A 
dark-coloured igneous rock more or less 
columnar In structure : now extended to include 
all igneous rocks which are neither granitic nor 
of recent volcanic formation. Also attnb ., as 
t.-rock, -shale. 

Trap, it . 1 [MIL trappen : — OIL *trmppan 
In betrzcfpan , f. trvep Trap jJ. 1 ] I. trans. 1. 
To catch in or as in a trap, entrap, ensnare. 
9. To furnish with traps ; to set (a place) with 
a trap or traps 1841. a. To furnish (a drain, 
etc.) with a trap or traps 186a. 4. Chiefly Mteh . 
To stop and hold or retain by a trap or contri- 
vance for the purpose ; to separate or remove 
by a trap. 

1. fig. With ambush'd arms I trapp'd the foe Dry* 
dem. a. The right of hunting and trapping the streams 
and lakes 1641. 

II. intr . 1. To practise catching wild animals 
in traps for their furs ; also gen. to set traps for 
game 1807. 9. To use, handle, or work a trap 

or traps 1849. 

1. I should like to come and t. on these waters all 
winter 1835. 

Trap, v . a MR. [f. \trap , altered form of 
F. drap cloth, covering.] trans. To adorn (a 
horse, mule, etc.) with trappings; to capari- 
son. 

fig. A Prophecy so trapped with the ornaments of 
speech 1641. 

Trap-ball (trerp.bgl). 1658. [f. Trap 

sb . 1 + Ball j^. 1 ] A game in which a ball, placed 
upon one end (slighlly hollowed) of a trap 
(Trap sb.' 3), is thrown into the air by the bats- 
man striking the other end with his bat, with 
which he then hits the ball away. 

Trap-cut. 1850. [app. f. Du. trap step, 
stair + Cut jJ.] A mode of cutting gems 
with the facets in parallel planes round the 
centre of the stone ; also step cut , degree-cut. 
Trap-door ftrse"p,d 5 »'j, trm*p,d 5 »i\ late 
ME. [Trapj£.»] A door, either sliding or mov- 
ing on hinges, *md flush with the surface, in a 
floor, roof, or ceiling, or in the stage of a theatre, 
b. Mining. A door in a level for directing the 
ventilating current ; a weather-door 1851. c. 
An L-shaped tear in cloth, etc. 

Comb, : t. spider, one of a group of large spiders, 
which make a nest in the shape of a tube with a hinged 
lid which opens and ahuts like a t 

Trapes, traipse (tr^ps), sb. 1676. [Goes 
with next.] s. An opprobrious name for a 
slovenly woman or girl ; ' a dangling slattern '. 
dial. 9. An act or course of * trapesing ' ; a 
tiresome or disagreeable tramp, colloq. 1862. 
Trapes, traipse (traps') , v. colloq. and dial. 
1593. [Origin unkn. ; related to obs. trape. In 
many dialects a disyllable. J 1 . intr. To walk in 
a trailing or untidy way ; to walk with the dress 
trailing or bedraggled; to walk about aim- 
lessly or needlessly (usu. said of a woman or 
child.) 9. trans. To walk or tramp over ; to 
tread, tramp (the fields, streets, etc.) 1885. 
Trapeze (trip;**). 186 1. [a. F. (raphe, 

ad. L. Trapezium.) A gymnastic apparatus, 
consisting of a horisontal cross-bar suspended 
by two ropes in the manner of a swing. 
Trapeziform (tr&pf-rif^im), a. 1776. [f. 
next + -(I)RORM.] Having the form of a tra- 
pezium. 

Trapezium (triprzMftn). PI. -la, -lams. 
1570- [a. mod.L., ad. Ur. rpawi(tov, dim. of 

rpAne(a table.] 1. Geom . Any four-sided plane 
rectilineal figure that is not a parallelogram ; 
any Irregular quadrilateral. (The Euclidean 
sense.) h spec. A quadrilateral having only 
one pair of its opposite sides parallel 157a c. 
- Trapezoid A, 11 Now rare. 1795. a- 
A mat. a. A bone of the wrist, articulating with 
the metacarpal bone of the thumb (so called 
from its shape) ; also, the corresponding bone 
in the lower animals. Also t. bone. 184a b. 
(in full, /, cerebri.) A band of nerve-fibres In the 


pons Varolii of the brain 1890. 3. - Trapeze 

(rrre) x8<;6. 

|j Trapezius (trSpr-zi/yg). P/.-ll (-i.oi). 1704. 
imod.L. trapezius {mu sc ulus), f. trapezium ; see 
prec.] Anat. Each of a pair of large flat triangu- 
lar muscles (together forming the figure of a 
trapezium) extending over the back of the neck 
and adjacent parts. Also t. muscle . 
Trapezohedroa (trasp/zih/’dr/n, -he*d- 
r^n). PI. -hedra, -hedroas. 1816. [f . trapes o-, 
as comb, form of Trapezium, after tetrahedron, 
etc.] Geom . and Cryst. A solid figure whose 
faces are trapeziums or trapezoids ; as the icosi- 
tetrahedron or deltohedron, with 24 faces, etc. 
Hence Tra-pezohe'dral a. pertaining to or of 
the form or a t. 

Trapezoid (travpfzoid, trftprzo,id), sb. and 
a. 1706. [ad. mod.L. trapezoides, a. late Gr., f. 
Tpkittfa table; sce-oiD.] A. sb. 1. Geom. a. A 
quadrilateral figure no two of whose sides are 
parallel, b. occas. ■» Trapezium i b. rare or 
Obs. 1795. 2. Anat. A bone of the wrist, the 

second of the distal row of the carpus : so called 
from its shape 1831. B .adj. = next 1819. b. 
An.it T. body - Trapezium a b. T.bone - 
A. a. T. ligament, the Coraco-CLAVICULAR 
ligament. 1890. 

Trapezoidal (troep/zoi*d*l), a. 1796. [f. 

prec. + -ai..] Having the form of a trapezoid ; 
irregularly quadrilateral, b. Having trapezoi- 
dal faces; trapezohcdial 1796. 

Trapfall (tiae pf^l). 1596. [f. Trap 

+ Fall J0. a ] A trap consisting of a trap-door 
or covering over a pit or cellar arranged so as 
togive way beneath the feet. 
llTrapiche (trap*' tj>). 1648. [Amer. Sp.] A 
mill for grinding sugar-cane or ore. 

Trappean Ltrse-pr&rO, a. 1813. [f. Trap 
sb* + -ean (L. -r«j + -AN).j Min. Pertaining to, 
of the nature of, or consisting of trap-rock. 

Tra-pperL Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [ad. 
OF. +trapeiire (cf. med.L. trappatura ), *dra- 
peUre , drapurc. J A covering put over a beast 
of burden, made of metal or leather for defence 
or of cloth for shelter and adornment. 


Trapper 2 (tree -pal). 1768. [f. Trap v.i 

and j/'. 1 ] x. One who sets traps or snares; 
1 pec. one engaged in trapping wild animals for 
their furs. 9. A boy stationed to open and shut 
a trap door for the passage of trams in a coal- 
mine 1815. 3. One who manages a trap in trap- 

shooting 1892. 

Trapping (trsepii]), rtbl. sb. Chiefly in pi. 
trappings, late ME. [See T rap r.* and -ing 1 .] 
A cloth or covering spread over the harness or 
saddle of a horse or other beast of burden ; a 
caparison, b. transf . ' Ornaments; dress; em- 
bellishments; external, superficial, and trifling 
decoration* (J.) 1596. 

The embroidered trappings of the elephants 1817. 
b. Thete, but the Trappings and the Suites of woe 
Shaks. He needs no Trappings of fictitious Fame 
Dhyokn. 

Trappist (trse*pist) sb. (a.) 1814. [ad. F. 
trappiste, from La Trappe, name of the con- 
vent.] A monk of the branch of the Cistercian 
order observing the reformed rule established 
in 1664 by De Ranc 4 . abbot of l a Trappe, in 
Normandy, b. attrib. or as adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to this branch of the Cistercian order 1836. 

Trappose (tne-p^s), a. 1796. [f. Trap 

sb. 1 + -0SE.] Min. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of trap or trap-rock ; trappean. 

Traps (traps), sb. pi. colloq. 18x3. [app. 
shortened from trappings .] Portable articles 
for dress, furniture, or use ; personal effects ; 
bRggage ; belongings. 

Tra*p, stick. 1591. [f. Trap sb .' + Stick 
sb.] A stick used in the game of trap or trap- 
ball. . , , 

Trash (traef\ sb. 1 1518. [Origin obsc.1 

1. That which is broken, snapped, or lopped 
off anything in preparing it for use ; e. g. twigs, 
splinters, ‘ cuttings from a hedge, small wood 
from a copse straw, rags; refuse 1555. b. 
Broken ice mixed with water 1856. 9. spec. 

The refuse of sugar-canes after the juice has 
been expressed; cane-trash; also, the dried 
leaves and tops of the canes, stripped off while 
still growing, to allow them to ripen; field-trash 
1707. 3. Worthless stuff j dross ; rubbish 1518. 


b. Worthless notions, talk, or writing; non- 
sense; 'rubbish*, 'stuff' 7549. fc. Contemp- 
tuously applied to money or cash ; * dross 
slang. -1809. 4. A worthless or disreput able 

pet son; now usu., such persons collectively 
1604. 

3. Who steales my purse, sieales t. Shaks. b. 
Those Theological Disputations, leven pure Doctrin 
with scholastics! T. Milt. 4. 1 do suspect this T. To 
be a party in thislniurie Shaks. IVhiie t„ the poor 
white population in the southern U.S. 

Comb . : L-ice = sense 1 b 
Trash, sb* Now dial. i6ri. TGoes with 
next.] In full t.-cord: a cord used to check 
dogs in breaking or training them ; a leash. 
Trash (trsej),*r 1 1610. [Origin obsc.] +!• 
trans. To check (a hound) by a cord or leash ; 
hence gen . to hold back, retard, encumber, 
hinder -1837. 9. West. U.S. To efface 1859. 

1. Who t'aduance, and who To t. for ouertoppmg 
Shaks. 

Trash, v* Obs. exc. dial. 1607. [app. f. 
Norse; cf. Sw. traska, Norw. traske .] 1. tntr. 
To walk or run with exertion and fatigue, esp. 
through mud or mire. 9. trans . To fatigue 
(with walking, running, etc.) ; to wear out 1650. 
Trash, v. 3 1793. [f. Trash sbA] 1. trans. 
To free from trash or refuse ; spec, to strip the 
outer leaves from (gi owing sugar-canes) so that 
they may ripen more quickly. 9. To treat as 
trash ; hence, to discard as worthless 1909. 
Trashy (trse’Ji), a. 1620. [f. Trash 
+ -Y 1 .) Of the nature of trash; rubbishy; 
wort hless. H ence Tra shily adv. Tra’shiness. 

Trass (trns). 1796. [a. Du. tras , earlier 

terras , liras .] ■■ TaRRAS. 

|| Trattoria (trattfi fa). 183a. [It] In Italy, 

an eating-house and cook-shop. 

Traulism (tipdiz’m). rare. Also in L. 
form traulismus. 1678. fad. Gr. rpav\i<rn 6 t t 
f. TpavKifciv to lisp.] A stammering, stuttering. 

II Trauma ttr§- mi). 1693. PI. traumata 

(trQ*m&t&), also traumas, [a. Gr. rpavfxa 
wound.] Path. A wound, or external bodily 
injury in general ; also, the condition caused by 
this; traumatism, b. Psychoanalysis. A dis- 
tuibing experience which affects the mind or 
nerves of a person so as to induce hysteria or 
' psychic* conditions; a mental shock 1916. 
Traumatic (trpmae*tik), a. 1656. [ad. late 
L. traumaticus , ad. Gr. rpav/sarueos, f. t pavpa, 
-fiar- wound.] Of, pertaining to. or caused by 
a wound, injury, or shock. 

Traumatism (trg matiz’m). 1857. [f. Gr. 
Tpavpa, -fsar- wound + -ism.] Path. The morbid 
condition of the system due to a trauma. 

Traumato- (tr§miU>), repr. Gr. rpavparo 
comb. f. Tpavfia wound, as in Traumato ‘logy, 
the scientific description of wounds. 

Travail (trsrvril), sb. ME. Ta. OF., f. 
trava iller Travail v.] 1. Bodily or mental 

labour or toil, esp. of a painful or oppressive 
nature ; exertion ; trouble; hardship ; suffering. 
arch . +9. With a and fl. A work, a task ; pi. 
labours -1724. t3. The outcome of toil or 

labour ; a (finished) ' work ’ ; esp. a literary work 
-1624. 4. The labour and pain of child-birth. 

Now freq. fig. ME. 5. Journeying, a jour- 
ney. Now differentiated under the spelling 
Travel, q. v. 

1. Faint and sick with travaile and fear Jrk. Taylor. 
4. Phr. In t. * A woman, when ghee in trauaile, 
hath sorrow, because her houre is come John xvi. a u 

Travail (trae'vril), v. [ME. travaille{n 9 
- v ay lie , - vaile , etc., a. OF, travaill(i)er 9 app. 
repr. a late pop. L. or Com. Rom. *trepaliare, 
f. trepalium an instrument of torture (prob. f. 

! L. tres, iria three +palus stake).] x. trans. To 
torment, distress, afflict, trouble; to weary, tire. 
Obs. or arch. tb. To put to work, cause to 
work; to exert, employ -1630. 9. intr. (for 

reft.). To exert oneself, labour, toil, work hard. 
arch. ME. 3. Of a woman : To suffer the pains 
of child-birth ; to be in labour ME. 1 * 4 * To 
journey, etc. t see Travel v. 

t. They were wery and sore traueyled by the waye 
which was longe Caxtom. a. Trauell not too muck 
to be rich tfiia. 3. Flowres which only Dame Nature 
trauels with 1634. 

Tra*vailous, a. Obs. or arch. ME. [a. 
OF. travaillos, travailleus , f. travail Travail 
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sb. \ see -ous.} Full of or characterised by 
* travail * or bard labour ; toilsome ; wearisome. 
Trave. Obs. ex c. dial, late ME. [In sense 
s, a. OF. trout beam t — L. trabem, trabs beam, 
With sense a cf. F. entrave .] i. A (timber or 
wooden) beam. a. A frame or enclosure of 
bars in which a restive horse is placed to be 
shod, late ME. 

Travel (tra vel, ME. fang, the 
same word as Travail 1 6.] ti. ■* Travail 
sb . a. The action of travelling or journey- 
ing. late ME. b. With a and pi. An act of 
travelling ; a journey. Now only//., exc. dial. 
*559* c - pt* (el Up/.) 4 Account of occurrences 
and observations of a journey into foreign parts ’ 
(J.) 1706. d. transf. Passage of anything in its 
course or path, or over a distance 174a. 8- A 

single movement of some part of mechanism, 
as a piston, etc. ; also, the distance through 
which it moves 1841. 4. Capacity or force of 

movement 1816. 

a. like wayos are everywhere unsafe for travell 1650. 
b. His travels ended at his country seat Dkydsn. 
Comb ., as travel-stained, -worn adjs. 

Travel (tree'vfl, -v'l), v. ME. [orig. the same 
word as Travail v. Derivs., as travelled , -or, 
m ing, etc. are usu. spelt with // in Great Britain, 
with single / in America.] +1. =■= Travail v . 
a. intr. To make a journey ; to go from one place 
to another ; to journey ME b. To journey 
from place to place as a commercial traveller. 
Const, in a commodity. 1830. c. Of an animal : 
To walk or run ; spec, of deer, to move on while 
browsing 1877. 8* transf. To move, go; to 

pass from one point or place to another j esf. in 
mod. scientific use, to pass, be transmitted 1669. 
b .Jig. of some action figured as movement 1600. 
C, Of a piece of mechanism : To move, or be 
capable of movement, along a fixed course 1815. 
d. col log. To bear transportation 1859. e. To 
move on, esp. with speed, colloq. or slang. 1884. 
4. trans. (or with advb. aocus.) To journey 
through (a country, district, space, etc.); to 
traverse (a road, etc.) ; to follow (a course or 
path) ME. b. To traverse, cover (a specified 
distance) 1660. 5. To cause to journey, to drive 
or lead from one place to another 1598. 

a. To preseroe all that trauayle by lande or by water 
Bk. Com. Prayer, b. Mr. Single travelled in whisky 
1906. 3. Thy thunders t. over earth and seas Cow- 

fki. Pbr. To t. onto/ the record : see RtcoaoxAII.t. 
4. The senior judge . who actually travels that circuit 
1885. Phr. fTo t. the road, to practise highway rob- 
bery. b. Their number Is . . greater than that of tha 
miles you t. 1804. 5. It would be advisable . . not . . to 

t. any stock at present 1801. 

Travelled (trsevgld), ppl. a. Also (chiefly 
U.S.) traveled, late ME. [f. prec. + -ED *.] 1. 

That has travelled, esp. to distant countries ; 
experienced in travel. Also with adv. as far-t. 
9. Geol. Of blocks, boulders, etc. : Transported 
to a distance from their original site, as by 
glacial action ; erratic 1830. 8. Of a road, etc. : 
Frequented by travellers 1882. 

\» A wall traueUod knight and well knoweo Ld. 
Bsihkii 

Traveller (tiwvSlai). Also (chiefly US.) 
traveler, late ME [f. Travel v. +-er *.} One 
who or that which travels, x. One who is travel- 
ling from place to place, or along a road or path ; 
one who is on a journey ; a wayfarer ; a passen- 

S ir. b. « Tramp sb. 1 4. Now dial. 1763. 9 . spec. 

ne who travels abroad ; one who journeys or 
has journeyed through foreign countries or 
strange places 1556. 3. spec, (in full, commercial 
/.) : An agent employed by a commercial firm 
to travel from place to place showing samples 
of goods and soliciting custom 1800. 4. a. A 

horse, a vehicle, etc., that travels or goes along 
(fast, well, etc.), b. Applied to birds making 
a long flight, or migrating. x66o. 5. A piece of 

mechanism constructed to 1 travel run, or slide 
along a support ; as a travelling crane, etc. X849. 
b. Naut. An iron ring or thimble running freely 
on a rope, rod, or spar 1762. c. In ring-spin- 
ning, a metal ring or loop used to guide the 
yarn in winding Tt on the spindle 1853. d. 
Angling. A tackle which permits the bait to 
travel or move down the swim 1867. 

Comb, with traveller traveller's joy, the wild 
shrub Clematis VitaXba, from its trailing over and 
adorning bodges by the wayside 1 traveller's palm, 
tree, names for certain trees which yield water or sap 
sought after by travellers to allay thirst, as R+eenala 
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madn^ascarienttt, a palm-like tree of Madagascar 
whose hollow leaf-sheaths contain a store of wates. 

Tra vellings vbl. sb. Also (.chiefly US.) 
traveling, late ME. [-ing *.] The action of 
Travel v . 


the holder to travel for purposes of study or research. 

Travelogue (trtB-vdlpg). 1903. (f. Travel 
sb. t after monologue , etc. j A lecture or talk on 
travel, often illustrated pictorially. 
Traversable (trwvais&b’l), a. 1534. [f. 
Traverse v. + -ablr.] x. Capable of being 
traversed or crossed 1656. 9. law. Capable 

of being traversed or formally denied 1534. 

1. Roads.. t. at all seasons 1859. 

Traverse (trse-vexs), sb. ME. [repr. two 
OF. sbs., t ravers : — pop. L. * trover mm, for L. 
transversum Transverse a. t and traverse, 
chiefly from traverser Traverse v.) I. The 
action of Traverse v. in a local sense. 1. « 
Passage 4. Obs . exc. Hist. 9. The action of 
traversing, passing across, or going through (a 
region, etc.) ; passage, crossing : orig. from side 
to side 1599. S> Surveying A single line of 
survey carried across a region or through a nar- 
row strip of country, by measuring the lengths 
and azimuths of a connected series of straight 
lines. Also, a tract of country so surveyed. 
x88i. ^4. Fencing. The action or an act of 
traversing -1706. 5. Mountaineering. An act 

of traversing or making one's way in a horizon- 
tal direction across the face of a mountain or 
rock; also concr. a place where a traverse is 
made 1893. 

5. Three o’clock found us still working westwards 
on the t 1897. 

IL x. Something that crosses, thwarts, or 
obstructs ; opposition ; an obstacle ; a mishap ; 
pi. crosses. Now rare, late ME a. Law. The 
traversing or formal denial in pleading of some 
matter of fact alleged by the other side ; also, 
a plea consisting of this. late ME. fa. A dis- 
pute, controversy -1651. HL x. A passage by 
which one may traverse or cross ; a way, pass ; 
a crossing 1678. 9. Naut. The zigzag track of 

a vessel sailing against the wind ; with a and 
pi, each of the runs made by a ship in tacking 
1 £94. b. transf. Each lap, length, or pit of a 
zigzag ascending road 1731. 

a. b. We mounted by a military road cut In traverses 
Johnson. 

IV. x. A curtain or screen placed crosswise, 
or drawn across a room, hall, or theatre ; also, 
a partition of wood, a screen of lattice-work, or 
the like. Obs. exc. Hist, late ME. a. A small 
compartment shut off or enclosed by a curtain 
or screen in a church, house, etc. ; a closet. 
arch. 1494. +8* A bar or barrier across any- 
thing -1759. 4- Fortif. A barrier or barricade 

thrown across an approach, the line of fire, etc. 
as a defence ; spec, (pi.) parapets of earth raised 
at intervals across the terreplein of a rampart 
or the covered way of a fortress, to prevent its 
being enfiladed 1599. 5. A natural structure 

forming a transverse partition, as the dia- 
phragm ; anything lying transversely or across 
1604. 6. Anything laid or fixed athwart or 

across ; a cross-piece ; a cross-beam in a timber 
roof ; a rung of a ladder ; etc. 1708. 

attrib. and Comb. • t.- board, travii-board, Hunt. 
a circular board marked with the points of tha com- 
pass, and baring holes and pegs by which to indicate 
the course of the ship 1 -circle* a circular or segmen- 
tal track on which a gun-carriage is turned to point 
the gun in any required direction 1 -drill, a drill in 
which the boring tool has at the required depth a 
lateral motion t also, a drill in which tbs drill -stock is 
adjustable laterally on the bed | t Jury, a jury em- 
panelled to adjudicate on an appeal from another 
jury 1 -map, a rough map, the main points on which 
have been determined by traversing. 

Traverse (trse’vars), a. rare, late ME 
[a. OF. travers late pop. L. and raed.L, 
traversus : — L. transversus TRANSVERSE a.] 
i. Lying, passing, or extending across ; cross* 
transverse, fa. Slanting ; oblique *1649. 

z. The t. part of the Cross *703. The explosions at 
the Wahham Cordite Factory .. the strong t. walls 
being blown to pieces 1894. 

Traverse (trwvais), v. ME [a. F. trover \ 
str to cross, L trovers Traverse sb. or a.) L 
To run across or through ; to cross, x. brans. 
tsL To run (something) through « with a weapon; I 
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to pierce, stab. b. To pass through as a 
weapon, to penetrate, pierce. Now rare. late 
ME. c. To cross (a thing) with a line. Stripe, 
bar, barrier, ot anything that intersects. In 
pass., To be crossed with lines, etc. Now rare. 
late ME 9. To cross (a mountain, river, sea) 
in travelling ; now esp. t6 pass or journey 
across, over, or through ; to pass through (a 
region) from side to side, or from end to 
end ; also, to pass through (a space or solid 
body), as rays of light, etc. 1489. b. To trace 
(a geometrical figure, or part of one) continu- 
ously without lifting the pen or pencil. Also 


thoroughly (a subject, treatise, etc.) X477. 4. 

Of a thing : To lie, be situated, extend, stretch, 
or * run ' across (something) ; to cross, inter- 
sect 1481. 5. To go to ana fro over or along ; 

to cross and recross 1590. fl. Surveying. To 
mAkc or execute a traverse (Traverse sb. I. 3) 
of (a region] ; to delimit (an area) by thus de- 
termining the position of points on its boun- 
daries ; to trace the course of (a road, river, 
etc.) in this way 1874. 

s. c. They traversed the streets with barricadoes 
1748. a. What Experience V liases got by trauersing 
strange Countries Grkrick. 3. It was in the years 
which we are traversing that England became firmly 
Protestant Grzhn. 4. Deeply worn footpaths. .tra- 
versing the country W. Irving 5. Phr To /. one's 
ground, to move from side to side, in fencing or 
fighting. 

H. To turn, move, or bring (a thing) across. 
1. trans. To alter the position of (a gun. etc.) 
laterally, so as to take aim. Also absol. x6a8. 
b. intr. To carry a gun so that it points at the 
head or body of another sportsman 1886. fa. 
To turn away, to divert ; fig. to pervert (rare) 
-X689. m. To direct oneself or act against, 
x. trans. To act against, go counter to; to 
cross, thwart, oppose, late ME. a. Law. To 
contradict formally (a matter of fact alleged 
in the previous pleading) ; to deny at law. Also 
absol. ME +8- To dispute; to discuss -1599. 

1. Ha resolved to t. this new project Armuthnot. 
a. Phr. To t. an indictment, to deny or taka issue 
upon an indictment. To t. oh office, to deny or im- 
peach (he validity of an inquest of office. 

IV. intr . 1. To move, pass, or go across ; to 
cross, cross over ; (of a ship) to tack, late ME. 
9. To move from side to side ; to dodge. Obs 
or arch. 1470. 8- To run freely in its proper 

socket, nng, channel, or course (as a rope) ; to 
turn or move freely on a traverse-circle (as a 
gun) ; to turn about on a pivot (as the needle 
of the compass) 1899. 4. a. Falconry. To move 

from side to side, to wriggle, as a hawk. b. 
Manbge. To advance obliquely, as a horse. 1486. 
5. To advance or ascend in a zigzag line 1773. 
0. Mountaineering. To make one's way in a 
horizontal or transverse direction across the fa cm 
of a mountain or rock 1893. 

i.fig. His thoughts tossed and traversed like the 
inconstant clouds t8if a. To see thee fight, to see 
tbee foigne, to see thee trauerse Shake. 

Tnaveraer (trse'vajssj). 1613, [f. prec. + 
-RR *.] 1. A person or thing that crosses or 

passes over. a. Law. One who traverses a plea 
x8t9. 8- On a railway s A platform, moving 

laterally on wheels, by which trucks or carriages 
may be shifted from one set of rails to another 
parallel to it 1851. 

T ra- verae-table. 1669. [f. Traverse 
jJ .1 t. Naut. A table from which the difference 
of latitude and departure corresponding to any 
given course and distance may be ascertained 
a. On a railway : m prec. 3. U.S. 1864. 
Travertine, -in (trap* vwtin). 1797. [ad. 
It. trwveftiuo, older Overtime 1— L. tiburtlaus 
Tiburtine.] A white or light-coloured con- 
cretionary limestone, usu. hard and semi-crys- 
talline, deposited from water holding lime in 
solution ; also called t. stone \ quarried in Italy 
for building. 

Travesty (trsrvfistf ), ppl. a. and sb. 166a. 
[orig. a. F. travesti, pa. pole, of (se) travsstir, 
ad* It* travestire to disguise, f. /re- • Trans- 
+ vesHrt 1— L. vestire to clothe.] A. ppl . a 
Dressed abas to be made ridloufoos; burlesqued, 
(Const as pa, ppleri Ohs. or only as F. ». sb. 
x i A burlesque or ludicrous imitation of a serious 
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work ; literary composition of this kind ; hence, 
« grotesque or debased image or likeness 1674. 
a. In etym. sense: An alteration of dress or 
appearance); a disguise [rare) 173a. 

1. It. .has sometimes the effect or a ludicrous tra- 
vesti of the Odyssey 1709. a. My design was to have 
travelled . . incognito. . . But all my art and travestie 
was vain. 173s* 

Travesty (tnewtetl), 0. 1673* [First used 
in the pa. pple. travestied, f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To alter In dress or appearance ; to disguise by 
such alteration 16B6. a. To turn into ridicule 
by grotesque parody or imitation ; to caricature, 
burlesque 1673. 

s. Old NataeaUsm thus travestied under the name of 
Religion 1754. e. The comic poets . . travestied known 
characters so as to make them hardly recognisable 

1B74 

Travis : see Traverse sb . 

Trawl (tr§l), sb. 1759. [Origin obsc.] 1. 
A strong net or bag dragged along the bottom 
of fishing-banks ; a drag-net ; esp. that now 
often dist. as the beam-t., a triangular purse- 
shaped net, the mouth of which is kept open 
by a beam supported on two upright iron frames 
[the t. -heads). ft. U.S. A buoyed lineused in sea- 
fishing, having numerous short lines with baited 
books attached at intervals; a trawl-line 1864. 

attrib. and Comb , : L-be&m, the beam which holds 

r n the mouth of a t-nct 1 -head* sou semte z ; * warp, 
warp or rope of a L-neL 

Trawl (trjl), v. 1561, [Goes with prec. ; 
cf. M Du. traghelen to drag, £ traghel. ] 1. itt/r. 

To fish with a net the edge of which is dragged 
along the bottom of the sea to catch the fish 
living there, esp. flat-fish ; to fish with a trawl- 
net or in a trawler. a. To drag a seine-net 
behind and about a shoal of herring, etc., in 
order to drive, enclose, and catch them. {Also 
trans , with the net as obj.) 1864. 8* trans. To 

catch or take with a trawl or trawl-net 1864. 
Trawler (trj-lai). 1599. [£. Trawl v. + 
-br 1 .] 1. One who trawls. a. A vessel em- 

ployed In fishing with a trawl-net ; often more 
explicitly steam-t . 1847. 

Trawl-net. 1696. [f.JTRAWL sb, or v. + 
Net $bS\ 1. =* Trawl, sb, t. a. Sc, and U.S. 
Applied (erron.) to a kind of seine-net used to 
surround and enclose shoals of herring and 
other fish 1855. 

Tray (trr<), sbA [OE. trig OTeut. *trau- 
jomi] X. A utensil of the form of a flat board 
with a raised rim, or of a shallow box without 
a lid, made of wood, metal, or other material, 
of various sizes and shapes ; now used for carry- 
ing plates, dishes, cards, etc., for containing 
and exhibiting small articles, as jewellery, etc., 
and for various other purposes, as in mining, 
photography, chemistry, etc. a. Part of the 
life-guara used on tram-cars, etc., a flat grid on 
which obstructions are picked up xoio. 

Comb . : t. -cloth, a doth or napkin placed upon a 
tray on which dishes, etc. arc carried. Hence Tray*- 
ftu, as much as a t. will hold. 

Tray, jA* 181a, [Same word as Trey, 
re-spelt after Bay x 3.*1 Venery, The third 
branch of a stag's horn. 

+Trea*cher. ME. [ft. OF. tncheor , tricheor , 
f, trechUr , trieker to cheat, trick.] A deceiver, 
cheat ; occas, a traitor -1767- 
Those same treachours vile Smcnskb. 
Treacherous (tre tj^ras),^. ME. fa. OK. 
treeher-, trieherm , •eus, t trecheur, t riche ur 
Treacher ; see -oub.] 1, Of persons, etc. : 
Characterized by treachery; deceiving, per- 
fidious, false ; disloyal, traitorous, a. fig* Of 
things * Deceptive, untrustworthy, unreliable ; 
of ground. Ice, etc., unstable, insecure 1573* 
s. A t.» thievish, murderous cannibal 1807. ft Jhano 
..One o' the treacherou’st memories, 1 doe tliinke, 
Of all mankind IS, JoMft Hence Trea-cherona-ly 
<MII* 

Treachery (tretjsri). ME. l».OF '.trtcfo- 
rie, trieherie, f. trieker to cheat + -trie -ery.J 
Deceit, cheating, perfidy j violation of faith or 
betrayal of trust ; perfidious conduct, b. esp. 
The deoepUon or perfidy of ft traitor; treason 
against ft sovereign, lord, or master ME. c. 
with a and pL An fan stance of this; an act of 
perfidy or treason ME. 

But Th2u«usde..Tokeepea nightly watch for dread 

ftft. Snuasaa. fa. ludssaad hla trsdherl ME. 

Treacle (taHt'l), $i. [ME. iryaeU, triacU, 
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a. OF. trlaeUt m Pf. triacla , It. triad, pop. 
forms for Pr. tiriaca , It. teriaca, repr. pop. 
L» *triaca for theriaca s — Gr. Btfpianrj antidote 
against a venomous bite.] L fx. Old Pharm, 
A medicinal compound, orig, a kind of salve, 
formerly in repute as an alcxipharmic against, 
and an antidote to, venomous bites, poisons 
generally, and malignant diseases -1804. tb. 
trans f. A sovereign remedy -1707. fi.fig. M E. 

t. The chief Use cf Vipers is for the making of T. 
1693. a. With the sovran l of sound doctrine. .to 
fortifie their hearts Milt. 

IL The uncrystallized syrup produced in the 
process of refining sugar 1694. b. An inspissated 
saccharine juice obtained from various trees and 
plants 1731. c. Jig. Something cJoyingly sweet ; 
esp, extravagant laudation, blandishment 1771. 

attrib, and Comb. \ T, Bible, a collector’s name for 
any English version 01 edition of the Bible having 
‘ trtacle r or * treacle * where others have ' balm ', as In 
Jer. viii. aa, etc. 5 t.-muatard, the plant Thlaspi or- 
vense , so-called on account of its supposed medicinal 
virtue; by later writers applied to Clypeola Jontklaspi , 
also to Erysimum c heir ant hoides j -posset, a hot 
drink made of cider or milk and treacle ; -vinegar, 
-water, acordial distilled with a spirituous menstruum 
from Venice treacle and various drugs and simples. 
Hence Trea’dy a. resembling t. in quality or ap- 
pearance ; fig. cloyingly sweet ; honeyed. 

Treacle (trFk’l), v, 1838. ff. prec.] trans. 
To smear or spread with treacle ; to dose with 
(brimstone and) treacle, b. To catch (moths) 
by attracting them with treacle or the like spread 
on trees. Also intr, X905. 

Tread (tred), sb. [Early ME. trede , f. stem 
of OE. tredan to Tread.] I. 1. A footprint 
{rare). fa. A line of footsteps; the track or 
trail of a man or animal -1820. 1*3- A trodden 

or beaten way, a path, a track. Obs. exc. b. fig. 
path or way {of life or action), late ME. 4. 
The action or an act of treading or trampling ; 
a step, late ME. b. Manner of treading ; hence, 
style of walking 1609. c. trans/, The sensation 
produced by treading upon something (con- 
sidered as an attribute of the thing), rare. 1819. 

x. An Otter’s T. is almost like that of a Badger 1797. 

3. b. Conditions which determine the Land destiny of 
nations Buckle. 4. That incessant L of feet wearing 
the rough stones smooth Dickt-ns. b. She had the t. 
of an Empress i88x. C- A sloping green of mossy t. 
Kkats. 

II. x. a. Farriery. A bruise or wound of the 
coronet of a horses foot, caused by setting one 
foot upon the other, or by over-reaching 1661. 

b. An act of treadling or pedalling a machine 

1680. a. a. The action of the male bird in 
coition 1674. b. The cicatricula or chalaza 
1593. 3. The horizontal upper surface of a step 

in a stair ; also, the width of this from front to 
back ; also, each of the rungs of a ladder 17x2. 

4. Fortif. A terrace at the back of a parapet, 

on which the defenders stand to fire over the 
parapet 1834. 5. techn ., as a wheel track, a 

rut {dial.) ; the flat under side of the foot or of 
a shoe, the sole ; the transverse distance be- 
tween the two wheels of a cart or other vehicle ; 
the outer surface of a wheel, tire, or sledge 
runner; the rail surface on which the wheel 
bears, etc. 1735. 

Tread (tred), r. Pa. t. trod (tr*M), arch. 
trode (trd»d). Pa. pple. trodden (trp'd’n), trod 
(trpd). [Com. Teut. str. vb. ; OE. tredan 
OTeut. *tred - (G. treten , etc.).] x. trans. To 
step upon; to pace or walk on (the ground, 
etc.) ; to walk in (a place) ; hence, to go about 
in (a place, etc.), s. To step or walk upon or 
along ; to follow, pursue (a path, track, or road) 
OE. s* To walk, go, pace ; to set down 
the feet in walking ; to step. Also said of the 
foot. OE. 4. To step on ; to put the foot down 
upon, esp* so as to press upon, late ME. 5. 
trans, feu To step or walk with pressure on 
(something) esp. so as to crush, beat down, in- 
jure or destroy it ; to trample -17x2, b. With 
advb. extension ME. c .fig. To Crush, to op- 
press ; to treat with contemptuous cruelty 1526. 
6. intr. To trample on or upon OE. 7. trans. 
To press (something) downwards with the foot 
or feet in treadling or pedalling 1680. 8. Of 

the male bird s To copulate with (the hen) ME. 
b. absol . Of birds t To copulate 1486. 9. trans. 
To thresh (corn) by trampling it on a threshing- 
floor: said of the oxen, etc., or of one using 
them ; also with out, b. To press out the juice 
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of (grapes) by trampling them In a vat. a. To 
tramp (clothes) in washing, late ME. xo. TO 
make or form by the action of the feet in walk- 
ing ; esp. to beat out (a path or track), late ME. 
x j. Horticulture. To beat down and consolidate 
(soil) by treading ; also with plants, eta, as ob- 
ject 1440. xa. intr. Of land {t, loose, hence 
ellipt. t .) : To yield or give to the tread, dial, 
1847. xa. trans. With advs. t To get or put 
into or out of some position or condition by 
treading ; esp . to put out (fire) by treading 1542. 

x. Tisjoy enough, .to L the grass of England once 
again Woansw. To t. the stage {the boards ), to act 
upon the stage, to follow the profession of an actor. 
To t. this earth, shoe-leather, to be alive, to live 1 A 
better man never trod shoe-leather x8a8- To t. the 
deck, to be on board ship, be a sailor. To t. the 
ground, to walk ; Methought she trod the ground with 
greater grace Dhyden. a The downward track he 
treads Drydrn. To t. a measure, to go through a 
dance in a rhythmic or stately manner {arch, and 
Poet.). 3. As proper men as euer trod vpon Neats 
Leather Shako, fig. phr. To t. on air, to walk buoy- 
antly or jubilantly. 4. The poore Beetles that we 
treade upon Suaks. Phr. To t. oh any one’s heel or 
toes (also Jig.) t see the sbs. 5. b. To t. down, under 
foot, to pieces, etc. 6. T. upon his neck. And treble 
all his father's slaveries Marlows. 7. Phr. To U 
water, in swimming, to move the feet as in walk- 
ing upstairs, keeping the body erect, and the head 
above water. 9. b. Who wine desires, let him the 
ripe grapes t. 1871. c. The clothes that they trod in 
the wash-tub Clough. xa Paths trodden by the 
footsteps of ages Froudk.^ 13. The flame of civil war 
. . was trodden out before it had time to spread Ma- 
caulay. Phr. To t. one’s shoe awry, to fall from 
chastity. Hence Tre&'der, one who or that which 
treads. 

Treadle (tre'cTl), sb. OE. [f. prec. + -le i.] 
+1. A step or stair {rare) -1878. 9. A lever 

worked by the foot in machines and mechanical 
contrivances, usu. to produce reciprocating or 
rotary motion, late ME. b. A pedal of a bicycle 
or the like 1887. 8- " Tread sb. II. 2 b, Now 
dial. 1658. 

Treadle (tre*dM), v . 1891. [f. prec.] X* 

intr. To work a treadle ; to move the feet as if 
doing this ; also, of a cyclist : to make one's 
way by pedalling one's cycle : also trans . with 
way. a. trans. To operate (a machine) by 
working a treadle 1906. 

Treadmill (tre-d mil). 1829. [f. Tread 0. 
+ Mill, sb. 1 ) A horizontal cylinder made to 
revolve by the weight of persons treading on 
boards arranged as equidistant steps around 
its periphery. Formerly in use as an instrument 
of prison discipline. 

A kind of mental tread-mill, where you are per> 
petually climbing, but can never rise an inch Scott* 

Trea*d- wheel. 1573. [f. Tread v . 4- 

Whrel sbj] A wheel rotated by the treading 
of persons or animals to give motion to machi- 
nery. to raise water, etc. ; esp, a wheel turned 
by the weight of a person or animal walking 
on the inside of its periphery ; also =» proa 
fTreagne. rare. 1590. [ad. med.L .tregua. 
ad. Goth, triggwa treaty, f. triggws true, sura] 
A truce -1660. 

Treason (trrz’n). ME. [*. AF. tresun f 
treysoun, ™ OF. traison , mod.F. trahison : — L, 
traditionem, f. tradere to deliver up, betray.] 
x. The action of betraying ; betrayal of the trust 
undertaken by or reposed in any one; breach 
of faith, treachery. 9. Law. a. High t. or 
treason proper: Violation by a subject of hit 
allegiance to his sovereign or to the state. 

Defined 1350-51 by Act 95 Edw. Ill, StaL 5, ft 
9. as compassing or imagining the king's death, at 
that of his wife or eldest son, violating the wife of 
the king or of the heir apparent, or the king's eldest 
daughter being unmarried, levying war In the king's 
dominions, adhering to the king's enemies in his oo> 
minions, or aiding them in or out of the realm, or kill- 
ing the chancellor or the judges is the execution of 
their offices. In 1795 the offence was extended to 
actual or contemplated use of force to make the king 
change bis counsels, or to intimidate either or both of 
the Houses of Parliament* 
b. Petit or petty /., treason against a subject; 
spec . the murder of one to whom the murderer 
owes allegiance, as of a master by his servant* 
a husband by his wife, etc. Now only Hist, 
1496, c. Constructive U, action which though 
not actually or overtly coming under any of 
the acts specified in the Statute of Treason, waft 
declared by law to be treason and punishabift 
as such. Misprision of 1 . 1 see MlSPRtSfON 1 X. 
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17x4. ts. With a and pi. An act of treason ; 
also, a species of treason ->1708. 

s. Wbaa mouth Is ful of werirnge ft bitternes ft 
treson Ham polk, a, a. Tell BuTlingbroke..That 
euery stride he makes vpon my Land, Is dangerous 
Treason Shaks. T. doth never prosper, what 'a the 
reason f For If it prosper, none dare call it T. 1612. 
b. Joseph Armstrong was tried for petty t., in poison* 
ing his master's lady X777. 

Comb. : t.-fe'lony, an offence, formerly included 
among acts of t., which by subsequent legislation has 
been removed from these, and is not punishable with 
death. 

Treasonable (triVn&b’l), a. late ME. [f. 
prec. + -able.] Of the nature of treason ; cha- 
racteristic of or involving treason ; perfidious, 
treacherous, orig. Sc. 

The t. packet bad been found in his bosom Ma- 
cau 1. ay. Hence Trea*aonablenesa. Treason- 
ably adv. 

Treasonous (tnVnas), a. 1450. [f. as 
prec. + -ous,] Full of or abounding in treason ; 
treasonable. 

To prohibit such and such pieces, that were blas- 
phemous, libellous or t. 1784. Hence Trea*aon- 
ably adv. 

Treasure (tre^uj), sb. [Early ME. ire- 
sor, a. OF. tresor : — popular L. *tresaurus for 
L. thesaurus . a. Gr. Orjaavpbs treasure.] x. 
Wealth stored or accumulated, esp. in the form 
of precious metals ; gold or silver coin ; hence 
gen., money, riches, wealth. Usually without 
article or pi. b ,pl. In same sense ME. tc. A 
store or stock of anything valuable (rare) -1707. 
9 . transf and fig. Anything valued and pre- 
served as precious ; also of a person, a * jewel \ 

• gem colloq . ME. t3- A treasury ; a treasure- 
house, a treasure-chest (rare) -151)6. 

1. Where a mans threasure ys there is his hart 1597. 
b. The last com out of all their treasures Ruskin. a. 
My.. nurse, a L and the most respectable of dames 
1810. The fine house and its treasures 1907. 

Comb. : ft--city, a city in which supplies were stored. 
Treasure, v. late ME. [f. prec.] trans. 
To put away or lay aside (anything of value) for 
preservation, security, or future use ; to hoard 
or store up. Often to t, up, a, fig. To keep in 
store, lay up (e.g. In the mind, in memory), 
late ME. t3. To furnish with treasures,* to 
enrich (rare) -1630. 4. To hold or keep as 

precious ; to cherish, prize 1907. 

s. Wher ben the princes .that siluer tresoren and 
gold? Baruch ill. id. 3. T. thou some place. With 
beauties treasure Shaks. 4. Treasured as bis most 
precious possessions 1907. 

T rea-sure-tiou se. 1475. A house, build- 
ing, or chamber in which treasure is kept ; a 
treasury. 

fig. The t, of literature 1895. 

Treasurer (trcgurei). [ME. treso{u\rer t 

a. ONF., AF. tresorer =» OF. tresorier, f. tresor 
Treasure ; see -er V) 1. One who has offi- 
cially the charge of treasure; orig., a person en- 
trusted with the receipt, care, and disbursement 
of the revenues of a king, noble, or other digni- 
tary of a state, city, or church ; now, one who 
is responsible for the funds of a public body, or 
of any corporation, association, society, or club. 

b. l/.S. An officer of the Treasury Department, 
who receives and keeps the moneys, disburs- 
ing them only upon warrants drawn by the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; also, an officer hav- 
ing the same function in each State 1790. a. 
fig. One who or that which is entrusted with 
the keeping of anything precious or valuable 
ME. 3. p. Treasure v. + -er *.] One who 
treasures or hoards up; a preserver, keeper of 
Something precious 1597* 

s. Lord High T. 0/ England, of Great Britain , also 
called T., Lord T. % High T. t T. of the Exchequer, 
formetly, the third great officer of the Crown, control- 
ling the revenues of the sovereign (the duties of the 
office are now discharged by five Lords of the Trea- 
sury). i i *nce Trea*surerahip, the office of t. 
Treasuress (tre’jtfrGs). Now rare. 1450. 
[orig. tresoresn for tresoreresse, f. tresorer Trea- 
surer ; see -ess.] A female treasurer. 

Treasure-trove (tre:guj,tn?uv). 1550. 
[orig. two words, in AF. tresor trovt m L. the- 
saurus inventu*.') ////Treasure found \i.e. any- 
thing of the nature of treasure which any one 
finds; spec, in Eng, Law : Treasure (gold or 
silver, money, plate, or bullion) found hidden 
in the ground or other place, the owner of which 
is unknown. 
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Treasury (tre\s;iiri). [ME. a. OF. tresorie , 
f. tresor Treasure + -ie -Y 8 .] x. A room or 
building in which precious or valuable objects 
are preserved, esp, a place or receptacle for 
money or valuables (now Hut.) ; transf. the 
funds or revenue of a state or of a public or 
private corporation. a. fig, A repository of 
' treasures ' ; a thesaurus, late ME. 3. The 
department of State which controls the collec- 
tion, management, and expenditure of the pub- 
lic revenue ; spec, that of the United Kingdom. 
(This department is now managed by a T. 
Board of Commissioners, the First I-ora of the 
T. (usu., the Prime Minister), the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and junior Lords not more than 
five in number, who act as party whips. The 
actual head of the department is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, late ME. b. The building 
where the Treasury Commissioners transact 
business ; formerly also T, Office 1706. 4. Theab . 
slang. The weekly payment of a company of 
actors 1885. ts* “ Treasure sb. x -167a. 

%. The Golden T. of English Songs Palgrav*. 3. 
As he, who hauing found great T. Daniil. 

Comb. : t. -bench, the front bench on the right hand 
of the Speaker in the House of Commons, occupied 
by the Leader of the House (usu. the First Lord of 
the T.), and other members of the Government; -bill, 
an instrument of credit, usu. drawn for 3 or 6 months, 
issued by authority of railiament to the highest bid- 
der, when money is temporarily needed by the Com- 
missioners of the T. ; -bond, an exchequer bond ; t. 
lord, one of the commissioners of the T. ; t. depart- 
ment, in the U.S. government, the finance depart- 
ment under the Secretary of the T. : t. minute, an 
administrative regulation for any department under 
theT. 1 -note, (a) l/.S., a demand note issued by the 
T. Department, receivable ns legal tender for all debts; 
( b ) English paper money used as currency, esp Rj£i 
or 1 os. note 1 -warrant, a warrant or voucher issued 
by tne T. for any sum disbursed by the exchequer. 

Treat (trft), sb. late ME. [f. next.] +1. 
The action or an act of treating, or discussing 
terms; parley; agreement; treaty -1645. +9, 

*■ Treatment x ; an instance of this -1711. 
3. concr. An entertainment of food and drink, 
esp. one given without expense to the recipient. 
Obt. or merged in b. 1651. b. Hence, an enter- 
tainment of any kind given gratuitously, esp. to 
children 1683. c. 'I he action of treating or 
entertaining; ones part or turn to treat; an 
invitation to cat or drink 1690. 4. Something 

highly enjoyable ; a great pleasure, delight, or 
gratification, colloq. 1805. 

1. fife] Bad that same boaster .. bide him batteill 
without further t, Spfnseh. a. A very handsome 
table, covered with a cold t. of roasted mutton and 
beef Dk Foil Pbr. To stand t.\ see Stand v. IV. 7. 
Treat (fr/t), v. ME. [a. OF. tretier % t rat- 
her : — L. tractare to drag, frequent, of tra - 
here to draw.] 1. a. intr. To deal or carry 
on negotiations (with another) with a view 
to settling terms ; to bargain, negotiate. +b. 
/r«»r.To negotiate, plan -1715. a. a. intr. To 
deal with some matter in speech or writing ; 
to discourse. Const, of, formerly on, upon, late 
ME. b. trans. To deal with (a subject) in 
speech or writing ; to discuss. In mod. use 
often: To deal with in the way of literary art. 
ME. 8. To deal with, behave or act towards 
(a person, animal, etc.) in some specified way ; 
to ‘use’ (well, ill, etc.), late ME. b. To con- 
sider or regard in a particular aspect and deal 
with accordingly. (Often with as.) 1456. 4. To 
entertain, esp. with food and drink; to regale, 
feast, esp. at one’s own expense, by way of 
kindness or compliment, or spec, of bribery, as 
at an election 150a b. absol. or intr. To stand 
treat 17x0. 5. trans. To deal with in the way 

of art ; to handle or represent artistically 1695. 
0. a. To deal with or operate upon (a disease 
or affection, a part of the body, or a person) in 
order to relieve or cure 1781. b. To subject to 
chemical or other physical action ; to act upon 
with some agent 1816. 

1. a. The governor best a parley, desiring to L 1647. 
b. He was treating a marriage with the archduchess 
Burnst. a. a. Certain writings of our divines that t. 
of grace Berk it ley. b. Questions which shall be 
treated under their proper heads Tyndaix. 3. That 
Mahometan Custom., of treating Women as If they 
had no Souls Steelk. b. The clergy are often treated 
as obstacles to the diffusion of knowledge 1868. 4. 

Rebecca, .ordered a bottle of sherry and a bread cake 
. . to t. the enemy's lawyers Thackeray. To t, (a per- 
son, etc.) to, to entertain with (food or drink, or any 
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enjoyment or gratification) 1 Dick had treated him* 
self to two Ices and a strawberry squash 1897. a. 
Familiar subjects.. treated with great lustre and full- 
ness of colouring H. Walpole, fi. b. Potato-starch 
when treated with sulphuric acid becomes sugar 1845. 
Treatable (tritibT), a. [ME. tretable, a. F. 
traitable\ — L. tractabilem Tr actable. In some 
senses f. Treat v. + -able.] x. Easily handled 
or dealt with; tractable, docile; open to appeal 
or argument, affable. Obs. or arch. tb. Of or 
in ref. to actions, etc. : Gentle, easy, deliberate, 
not violent -1690. fc. Of utterance : Deliberate; 
disdnet -1641. a. Capable of being or proper 
to be treated or dealt with 1570. 

s. b. In France, and the Low Countries, .the If eats 
or the Colds, and Changes of Seasons, are less t. than 
they are with us 169a c. [The parson's] voyce is 
humble, hts words L and slow G. Herbert. Hence 
Trea*tably adv. 

Treater (trPtai), 1439. [In sense i, a. 
OF. traiteor , traiieur ambassador; in other 
senses, f. Treat v. + -er 1 .] One who treats, 
x. One who negotiates terms of settlement ; a 
negotiator. 9. One who treats of or wriies 
u pon a subject X594. 3. One who gi ves a treat, 

or stands treat ; an entertainer 1699. 

Treatise (trrtir, -is). ME. [a. AF. tretlz, 
repr. an OF. *treite€z t f. traiher, F. trailer 
Treat *\] x. A book or writing which treats 
of some particular subject; now always, one 
containing a methodical discussion or exposi- 
tion of the principles of the subject ; formerly 
occas., a literary work in general, tb. A story, 
tale, narrative (spoken or written) -X605. ta. 
Negotiation, discussion of terms , arrangement 
of terms -1641. 

z. I remember 'tia a letter, noc t., I have In hand 
1633. b. The time ha's beene..my Kell of haire 
Would at a dismall T. rowze, and stirre Shaks. 
Hence fTrea*tiaer, the writer of a L 

Treatment (tr/ tmdnt). 1560. [f. Treat 

v. +-MENT.J x. Conduct, behaviour; action 
or behaviour towards a person, etc. ; usage. 
9. = Treat sb. 3. Obs. exc. dial. 1656. 3. 

Management in the application of remedies; 
medical or surgical application or service 1744. 
4. Subjection to the action of a chemical agent 
1828. 5. Action or manner of dealing with 

something in literature or art ; literary or artistic 
handling esp. in ref. to style 1856. 

Treaty (trrli). fME. trele{e, a. AF. treti, 
OF. trait(i)/, ppl. sb. of trait(i)er Treat v. t 
and : — L. tractatum TRACTATE.] tl. a. Tho 
treatment of a subject in speech or writing; 
(literary) treatment ; discussion -1663. b. A 
treatise, a dissertation ; in early use, a story, 
narrative -1715. 9. The treating of matters 

with a view to settlement ; discussion of terms, 
conference, negotiation. Now rare or Obs. exc. 
in phr. in t. late ME. 8* ta. A settlement 
arrived at by treating or negotiation ; an agree- 
ment, covenant, compact, contract. Obs. exc. 
as in b. -1753. b. j pec. A contract between 
states, relating to peace, truce, alliance, com- 
merce, or other international relation ; also, tho 
document embodying such contract, late ME. 
+4, Entreaty, persuasion, request -1649. *j*5. 

Treatment, usage ; behaviour (rare) -165a. 

1. b. Sir Kenelma Digby in his excellent T. of 
bodies Sir T. Browne. s. It appears he is in t. for 
a place in the North 1881. 3. b. A peace was con* 

eluded.. being in effect rather a bargain than a L 
Bacon. 4. Ant. 4 Cl. 111. xi. 6a. 
attrib. and Comb, r L coast, shore, a coast on or 
along which some foreign nation has certain rights 
guaranteed by t. ; t*-port, a port opened to foreign 
commerce by a t. 

Treble (tre-b’l), sb. ME. [a. OF., sb. use 
of Treble a.'] L x. Anything threefold; a 
sum or quantity three times as great as another, 
late ME, 9. techn. and ellipt. a. A triple 
barrier ; an obstacle consisting of three succes- 
sive fences 1569. b. Paper^making, etc. A frame 
on which hand-made paper or printed sheets 
are hung to dry 1797. c. A kind of step-dance| 
the measure or music for this. dial. 1805. <L 
Whist. A game (at short whist) in which one 
side scores five and the other none, counting 
three points to the winners 1870. e. A method 
of crocheting in which three loops of thread axe 
carried on the hook 1882. 
s. Forfeiture, .of the t. of his sold wages 1463. 

IL t. Mus. The highest part in harmonfeed 
musical composition; the soprano part ME, 
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a. A treble voice; also, a singer having a treble 

voice ; one who sings the treble part 1475. t>. 
transf. A high-pitched or shrill voice, sound, 
or note 1600. 8* The string of treble pitch in 

a musical instrument; also, the chanter of a 
bagpipe 1569* b. ■» A bill (see next A. a b.) 

is 5 ». 

a. b. Hi* bigge manly voice. Turning again© toward 
childish trebble, pipes And whistles Shaks. 

Treble (tre'b’l), a . and adv \ ME. [a. 
OF. s — pop. L. triplus for L. triplex .] A. adj. 
x. Triple a. x. late ME. b. Of threefold 
character or application; existing or occurring 
In three wavs or relations ; of three kinds. Ute 
ME. c. Three times as much or as many ; 
triple, late ME. a. Mus. Of. pertaining to, or 
suited to the highest part in harmonized musi- 
cal composition X440. b. Hence in the names 
of musical instruments (or strings)of the highest 
pitch 1530. c. High-pitched ; shrill 156a. 

1. Thro* t. Plate* it went Of solid Brass Dxydkn. 

b. A t. difficulty Scott, a. T. voice , a soprano voice. 
T. clef, the G clef when placed (as usually) upon the 
second line of the stave, b. T. bell, the smallest bell 
of a peal. 

B. adv . x. In three ranks or rows, threefold ; 
to three times the extent; three times over; 
tiebly ME. a. In a high-pitched tone 1811. 
Treble (treb^), v. ME. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To make three times as many or as great ; to 
multiply by three. b. To be three times as 
many or as much as 1615. a. intr. (for refi.) 
To grow to three times the number, amount, or 
size ; to become threefold 162,5. 

1. Double sixe thousand, and then t. that Shaks. 
b A body of the Carlists. . whose nmnltcrs more than 
trcoled his own Bottwow. a. The circulation doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled 1882. 

Trebly (tre bli), adv. 1590. [ 7 . Trkhi.e 

a. + -LY . J In a threefold degree or manner; 
triply. 

Trebuchet (tre bdffet, || tr^bwj^). MEL fin 

I, a. OF. trebuchet , also trebuket , etc., mod.F. 
tribuchet trap, balance, f. UF. tre-, ires-, trabu- 
cher to overturn, overthrow, stumble, fall In 

II, an application, in England, of med.T.. tre- 
bucfietum to the device known as the cucking- 
stool. J L I. A mediaeval military engine ior 
casting heavy missiles. Htst. a. A small deli- 
cately poised balance or pair of scales; an 
a^s:i y balance ; a lilting scale 1550. U. 
Cucking-stool 1640. 

II Trecento (tr^t/e nt*). 1841. [It., lit ‘three 
hundred', short for mil trecento 1300; cf. Cin- 
QUKCKNTO, Seicento.] The fourteenth cen- 
tury considered as a period of Italian art, 
architecture, etc. Hence Trece-ntiat, |j Tre- 
centi-sta (It., pi. -isti), an Italian author, artist, 
etc., of the 14th c. 

T reddle (trc-dl). Now dial. [OE. tyrdel , 
dim. of tord Turd.] A pellet of sheep’s or 
goat's dung. 

Treddle, var. of Treadle. 

Tredrille, tredille ^tredri-l, -did). 1764. 
[f. Quadrille, with tre- three for qua(d )-. ) 
A card-game played by three persons, usu. with 
thirty cards. 

Tree (tri), sb. [OE. tr/ow, — OS. treo , ON. 
trl OTeut. *trewo-, cogn. w. Skr. dru tree, 
daru wood. Or. 8 pus oak, spear, Russ. 
drevo tree, W. derwen oak.] i. A perennial 
plant having a self-supporting woody main stem 
or trunk (which usu. develops woody branches 
at some distance from the ground), and grow- 
ing to a considerable height and size, b. Ex- 
tended to bushes or shrubs of erect growth and 
having a single stem ; and even some perennial 
herbaceous plants which grow to a great height, 
as the banana and plantain MEL a. The sub- 
stance of the trunk and boughs of a tree ; wood ; 
timber. Obs . or arch. OE. 3* A piece of wood ; 
a stem or branch of a tree, or a portion of one, 
usu. (now always) shaped for some purpose ; a 
pole, post, stake, beam, wooden bar, etc. ; esp. 
(now only) one forming part of some structure ; 
usu. in comh., as Axle-tree, Cross-trke, 
t door- tree, Roof-trek, Swinglktree OE. 

. a. The cross on which Christ was cruci- 
ed. arch* and Poet • OE. b. A gallows. Also 
Tyburn t. late ME. g* The wooden shaft of a 
spear, handle of an implement, etc.; hence, 
a spear, lance. Now dial* late ME. +b. A 
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wooden structure; applied poet, or rhet , to a 
ship *1594. c. — Saddle-tree 1535. d. » 
BooT»fntt. late ME. 0. Something resem- 
bling a tree with its branches 1 a. A diagram 
or table of a family, indicating Its original an- 
cestor as the root, and the various branches of 
descendants ; in full family or genealogical t . ; 
(b) Porphyrian t. (Logic) : see Porphyrian 
MEL b. Any structure or figure, natural or 
artificial, of branched form X706. 

1. fig. The Royall T. hath left vs Royall Fruit 
Shaks. a. At Aberladie he shall light With hempen 
halters and hors of t. ikxx 4. a. He. .suffride oure 
synnes in his body on the t. Wyclif i Pei. ii. 24. b. 
Though it was thy luck to cheat the fatal t. 1/04. 6. 

a. Two genealogic tree* H. Walpolf,^ 

Phrase*. At the top of the in the highest position. 
Up a t. (( coltoq ., ong. U.S.), debarred from escape, 
like a hunted animal driven to take refuge in a t. ; 
entrapped ; in a difficulty or 'fix To bark up the 
•wrong t. (orig. U.S . ), to make a mistake in one's 
object of pursuit. T. qf heaven = Ailanto. T. of 
Jesse : see J kssk. T. 0/ kttowledge. (a) ■=> next ; (b) 
knowledge in general, or in all its 'branches'. T. 
of ike knowledge of good and evil : see Gen. ii. g, etc. 
/'. of liberty , a tree (or a pole) planted in celebration 
of a revolution or victory securing liberty (chiefly in 
ref. to the French Revolution). T. of life , (a) see 
Gen. ii. 9, etc. ; (< b ) Aaaoa vn\* x j (r) Phys. <= 
Ahbor vit * 2. 

Comb. : a. in names of plants, usu. denoting species 
or varieties that grow to the stature or in the form of 
a t., as t. cabbage , or those that grow on trees, as t. 
orchis i t-clover. Melt lotus alba ; t. cotton, Gossv 
pinmnrboreum ; t. Borrel, Rume.r lunaria. b. In 
names of animals frequenting trees, as t. -beetle, -kan- 
garoo^ -pipit', t.-bear (U.S. local), the racoon ; -bug, 
any one of various hemipterous insects which feed 
upon the juices of trees and shrubs; -cat, ( a ) a vi- 
vernne animal of the genus Paradoxurus , a palm-cat ; 
(b) xr t.fiox j -crab, a species of land-crab, Birgus 
l ttro, also called palm-crab % -cricket, a cricket of 
the genus CEcanthusi -crow, any one of various 
Oriental birds intermediate between crows and jays, 
as the %ei\cmCrypsirhina, Dendracitfa, etc { -dove, 
any one of numerous arboreal species of pigeon of 
India, Australia, etc., belonging or allied to the genus 
Macropygia j -duck, a duck of the genus Dendro- 
cygna or an allied genus ; -fox, Mustela pent 1 anti , 
also called t.-cat j -frog, any frog of arboreal habits ; 
•hopper, any one of various homopterousinsects which 
live on trees; sometimes spec, the cicada; -lizard, a 
lizard of the group Dendrosaura\ -lobster = L- 
crab ; donee, an apnis, a plant-louse ; -mouse, any 
species of mouse of arboreal habits; -oyster, an 
oyster found upon the roots of the mangrove ; -pie, 
a t.-crow of the genus Dendrocitta , found in India, 
China, and neighbouring countries; -pigeon, any 
one of various arboreal pigeons inhabiting Asia, Africa, 
and Australia; -porcupine, any porcupine of the 
subfamily Sphingvrinst, inhabiting America and the 
West Indies, living in trees, and having prehensile 
tails; -rat, an arboreal rodent, as those of the West 
Indian genera Capromys and PI agio don ; -serpent, 
-snake, any snake of arboreal habits, as those of the 
families Dendrophidm and Dipseuiida \ -tiger, a 
name for the leopard ; -warbler, a bird of the genus 
UyPolais. 

C. Other Combs. : t.-calf Bookbinding , calf stained 
with acids in conventional imitation of the branches 
of a t. ; -coffin, a prehistoric coffin made of a hol- 
low t.-trunk ; -line, the line or level on a mountain 
above which no trees gTOW (cf. snow-line) ; -marble, 
marbling Bookbinding, marbling or staining in a 
tree- 1 ike branching pattern. (c£ t.-calf)\ -nymph, a 
nymph supposed to inhabit a t. ; -wool, a woolly 
substance obtained from a L, as pine-wool. 

Tree, v. 165a [f, prec.] fl. intr. with it ; 
To grow into a tree. Fuller. a. traits. To 
drive into or up a tree ; to cause to take refuge 
in a tree, as a hunted animal. Also fig . to 
put into a difficulty or 'fix'. 1700. 8- intr. To 

climb up or perch upon a tree ; esp. to take 
refuge in a tree from a hunter or pursuer 1700. 
4. teckn. a. trans . To furnish with an (axle-)tree. 

b. To stretch or shape upon a tree, as a boot 
or saddle. 1765. 

3. Then the hunter must t. for his life 190a. 

T ree*-cree:per. 1814. x. Any of various 
birds which creep on the trunks and branches 
of trees; esp. the common European Certhia 
fa mi Haris , or other species of the family 
Certhiidse, a. A plant that creeps or climbs 
upon trees; spec, the African rubber-plant, 
Landolphia fiorida 1887. 

Tree-fern* 1846. A fern with an upright 
stem, growing to the site and form of a tree ; 
as those of the genera Cyaihes and Alsophila , 
found in tropical regions, and in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

Tree-goose. Obs* exe. Hist, X597. The 
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barnacle-goose, formerly believed tobe produced 
from a tree in the form of the barnacle (cirri ped). 
Treeless (trPlAs), a, 1814. [t Tree sb, 4 
-less.] Destitute of trees. Hence Tree'leaa* 
ness. 

Tree '-moss. 161 1. a. Any moss or mmi- 
like plant that grows on trees ; applied esp. to 
certain lichens, b. A moss-like plant of branched 
form like a miniature trse, as club-moss ( Lyco- 
podium ), 

Treen (tri-Sn, trfn), a, Obs. cxc. dial. [OE. 
triowen , l trtow Trek + -en # .] i. Mads of 
' tree ’ ; wooden, ta. Of or belonging to, ob- 
tained or made from, a tree or trees -1670. 

a. These T. Liquors ; Especially, that of the Date 
Evklyn. 

Treenail, trenail (trf*n#U, tre-n’l), sb, ME. 
[f. Tree sb, + Nail j^.] A cylindrical pin of 
hard wood used in fastening umbers together, 
esp. in shipbuilding and other work where the 
materials are exposed to the action of water. 
Hence Tree*-nail v. trans. to fasten or secure 
(timbers) with treenails (chiefly In pa. pple.). 

T ree*-spa:lTOW. 1770. a. Passer monta- 
nus, a species of sparrow, widely distributed in 
Europe and Asia, and found locally in Britain, 
b. Spisella monticola , a bird (not of the sparrow 
family) common in N. America. 

Tree-toad. 1778. Any toad of arboreal 
habits, esp. those of the family Hylidse, found 
chiefly In tropical America : often erron. called 
/. frogs . 

Tree '-top, tree top. 1530. The top of a 
tree ; the uppermost branches of a tree. 
Nursery rhyme. Hush-a-by, baby, On the t. 

Trefa (tr^i fa). 1851. Also trifa (trai-flQ. 
Heb., lit. that which is torn.] Flesh meat for- 
bidden to Jews because improperly killed. 
Trefle (tre-f’l). 1510. fa. F. trifle : — pop. 
L. *trifolum for cL L. tri folium.'] +1. — TRE- 
FOIL 1. -1527. fl. Mil . A mine having three 

chambers 1756. 3. = TREFOIL 2. 1877. 

llTrefte, treflee (trefle, -D, a. 1725. [F. 

trifll, f. trifle TREFOIL.] Her. Adorned with 
trefoils, either along one edge or at the «nd of 
each arm (of a cross). 

Trefoil (trf-foil, tre-foil), sb. (<x.) late MEL 
[ad. L. tri folium or AF. trifoil ; f, L. tri - three 
+ folium leaf.] x. A plant of the genus Tri- 
folium , having triple or tri foliate leaves ; a clover: 
commonly applied to varieties other (espt 
smaller) than those cultivated under the name 
of ' clover ’ ; often to T, minus, and also to 
Medicago lufulina, b. With defining words, 
applied to particular species of Trifoltum or 
to plants of other genera having triple leaves 
(see e. g. Bird's-foot, Hop sb. 1 , etc.) 1548. a. 
An ornamental figure representing or resem- 
bling a trifoliate leaf ; spec, in Arch, an orna- 
ment with an opening divided by cusps so as to 
present or suggest the figure of a three-lobed 
leaf, late ME. b. Her , A bearing convention- 
ally representing a clover-leaf with its stalk 
156a- 8* fig- A set of three closely united 1826. 

4. as adj. Three-leaved ; having the figure of a 
trefoil or clover-leaf furnished with such figures 
1752. Hence Tre*foiIed a, a. (chiefly Arch.) 
ornamented with a t. or trefoils ; formed as a C 
(sense 3) ; b. trifoliate ; transf. three-lobed. 
Tre'getour. arch. ME. (a. OF. trees')- 
geteo(u)r juggler, f. tre{s)geter to cast across or 
to and fro ; — L. *tra{ns)jectare, f. Trans- + 
jactare to throw.] One who works magie or 
plays tricks by sleight of hand ; a conjurer, 
juggler; hence, a trickster, a deceiver. 
Trehida (trflia*l&). Also tric^la. 1863. 
[ad. Turk, tiqilah , native name.] The sub- 
stance of the cocoons of a coleopterous insect, 
Larin us macula tvs , found in Asia Minor; also 
called t. -manna, Turkish or Syrian manna • 
Hence Trehalose (trf*h&lAis, trfh&'lj^s), Chenu 
a white crystalline sugar, C^HnOu . a H jO, 
obtained from t. 

Treillage (tr/i-l&U, fltr^ya^). 1698, [a, 
F., f. treille TRAIL sb* + -age -AGE.] 1. Lattice- 
work ; a framework upon which vines or orna- 
mental plants are trained ; a trellis. 8. A lattice 
or grill in a room 1836. 
z. A walk under a L of vines Gasviujt. 
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Trek (trek), sb. S. Africa. 2849. [a* Cape 
Du., m Du. trek draw, pull, march, f. trekken , 
Trek v.) In travelling by ox-wagon, a stage 
of a journey between one stopping-place and 
the next ; hence, a journey made in this way ; 
also* travel by ox-wagon, b. An organised 
migration or expedition by ox-wagoo 1090. 

b. There has been a Doer l. into German South- 
west Africa 1901. c* Comb, as t. Boer, sheep. 

Trek (trek), v. S. Africa. 1850. [a. Dn. 
trekken to draw, pull, march, travel.] 1. intr. 
To make a Journey by ox-wagon ; hence, to 
travel, migrate; also, to go, proceed; to go 
away, depart {slang). Also transf. of wild ani- 
mals. a. trans. To draw or drag (a vehicle) 1 
said of oxen, etc. Also absol. 1863. 

1. The wagons had been quietly treking along over 
an immense open country 1863. Hence Tre'kker, 
one who treks. 

g Trekschuit,treck-(tre*kskoit, Du.-sxotf t), 
2696. [Du., f. trek or trek- vb -stem of trekken 

+ schuu boat, barge : — OTeut. *skdt 3 . ] A 
•anal- or river-boat drawn by horses, carrying 
passengers and goods, as in common use In 
Holland ; a track-boat. 

Trellis (trelis), sb. [Late ME. a. OF. 
tre lit, -is, trelice : — late pop. L. triticius , t L. 
trilix , -lie era, f. tri- three + licium a thread of 
the warp; said of strong woven fabrics,] z. 
A structure of light bars of wood or metal 
crossing each other at intervals and fastened 
where they cross, having open square or dia- 
mond-shaped spaces between ; a window, gate, 
screen, etc. so constructed ; a lattice ; a grating. 
Now rare. b. Her. The figure of a trefiis used 
as a charge 1833. 9. A similar framework used 

as a support upon which fruit-trees or climbing 
plants are trained 15x3. 

Trellis (tre*lis), v . late ME. [Almost 
always In pa. pple. trellised (t re 'list), f. prcc. + 
-ED. J I. trans. To furnish with a trellis; to 
enclose In a trellis or grating. a. To train (a 
plant) upon a trellis ; to support on or as on a 
trellis 1818. 

a. The vine*. .are trellissed upon, .stakes Shelley. 

Trellised (tredist), ppl. a. 147a. [f. Trel- 
lis sb. or v . +■ -ED.] 1. Furnished with a trellis 

or trellis-work ; formed of trellis-work ; trained 
upon a trellis. a. Shaped or arranged like a 
trellis ; having a pattern or markings resem- 
bling a trellis 1664. 

1. Trelliced vines Southey. The t. walls covered 
with honeysuckle and wild rosea 1844. 

Tre-llia-work. 171a. [f. Trellis sb. + 

Work.] « Trellis sb. z. Also, anything re- 
sembling this in structure or pattern. 
Trematode (trrm&tfad), a. and sb. 2836. 
[ad. mod.L, Trema/oda neut. pi., a. Gr. rprj- 
pnTU&ijt perforated, f. rpfjna hole, orifice.] 
T.00I. A. adj. Belonging to the class or order 
Trematoda or Trematoldea of parasitic worms, 
found in the bodies of various animals, having 
a flattlsh or cylindrical form, with skin often 
perforated by pores, and usu. furnished with 
adhesive suckers. B. sb. A trematode worm 
X876. So Tre*matold a . and sb. 

Tremble (tre*mb*l), sb. 1609. [f. next] 
z. An act or the action of trembling ; a fit or 
state of trembling ; a tremor $ a vibration, b. 
Tremulousness or unsteadiness (of the voice) 
•aused by emotion 1779. a. pi. The trembles . 
Any disease or condition characterised by an 
involuntary shaking, as ague or palsy (esp. in 
sheep) ; the tremor due to delirium tremens, 
etc. ; the * shakes ' x8xa. 

x. Phr. (All) in, all of a /., on the t. (colloq.), trem- 
bling, esp. with agitation or excitement. 

Tremble (tre*mb*l), v. ME. [a. F. trem- 
bler : — pop. and mod.L. tremulare, f. L. tremu- 
lus, f. tremere to tremble, quake, shake.] 1. 
intr. Of persons (less commonly of animals), or 
of the body or a limb 1 To shake involuntarily 
ss with fear, cold, or weakness; to quake, 
quiver, shiver, b. fig. and rhet. To be affected 
with dread or apprehension, or with any feeling 
that is accompanied by trembling, late ME. 
0. Of things t To be affected with vibratory 
motion ; to shake, quake, quiver, late ME. b. 
Said of the tremulous or vibratory motion or 
effect of light, sound, speech, etc. late ME. 6. 
fg. 2819. 8- tram. To cause to tremble or 


'shake 2592. 4. intr. To pass tremulously., 

Chiefly poet . 2730* 

i. Itaa doth a leaf vpon a trae 14(3. Ha trembled 
with anxiaty 1797. b. The Grand Sigaior, with all 
bis absolute power, trembles at a Janissary's frown 
1717. a. A little Harebell trembling in the breeze 
rpo8. b. Tell how the Moon. beam trembling faila 
Pope. c. The liberties of Scotland .. were tremblihg 
in the balance Buckle. 3. Thou art a* a dove Trem- 
bling its closed eyes Keats, 4. A tear-drop trembled 
from its source Iennyson. 

Tremblement (tremblm^nt). 1677. [a. 
F., f. trembler ; see -ME NT.] 1. The action or 
condition of trembling (lit. and ftg .) ; also, an 
instance of this, a tremor, a. A cause of trem- 
bling ; a terror (rare) 1677. 

Trembler (tre-mbbi). 1550. [f. Tremble 
v . + -er *.] 1. One who trembles, esp. with 

fear ; a timorous or terrified person. 0, — 
Quaker. Obs . or Hist. 1689, a* Eleetr. A 
vibrating spring blade whioh alternately makes 
and breaks the circuit in an induction coil 1877. 

at t rib. t t.-bell, an electric bell rung by a hammer 
attached to a t. 

Trembling, ppl. a. late ME. [f. as prec, 
+ -ING*.] That trembles, b. transf. Charac- 
terised or accompanied by trembling, late ME. 

Catnb . : t. bog, bog-land formed over water or toff 
mud, which shakes at every tread, a quaking bog \ 
-graaa, quaking-grass ( Brian modus) 1 i. palsy, pa- 
ralysis characterised by trembling of the extremities 
or of the head 1 -poplar, the Aspen, Pofiulus tremula . 
Hence Tremblingly adv. 

Trembly (tre*mbli), a. colloq. 1848. [f. 
Tremble v. or sb. + -Y >.] Full of trembling ; 
tremulous. 

llTremella (tr/medk). 1760. [mod.L., dim. 
from tremulus, tremula.~) Bot. A genus of 
amorphous hymenomycetons fungi consisting 
of tremulous gelatinous substance, typical of 
the family Tremellacem or Tremellinete, most 
species of which grow on decayed wood, but 
some on the ground. Hence Tre*melloao 0. 
Bot., shaking, like T., tremulous. 

Tremendous (tr/me-ndas), a. 2630. [f. 

I«. tremendus, gerundive of tremere to tremble, 
tremble at; see -ous.] i. Such as to excite 
trembling, or awe ; * dreadful ; horrible ; aston- 
ishingly terrible * ( J .). a. Hyperbolically, or 
as a mere intensive : Such os to excite wonder 
on account of Its magnitude or violence ; extra- 
ordinarily great ; immense, colloq. x8ia. b. I 
Extraordinary in respect of some quality indi- 
cated in the context (slang) 1831. 

x. Not blaspheming thet. name of God Evelyn, a. 
They.. drive at a t. pace 1845. He.. determined to 
■mother hi* feelings In a t. dinner s88a. Hence Tre- 
me*ndoua-ly -ness. 

Tremogram (trc-nuJgrsem). 1899. [f. Gr. 
rptfjLUv to tremble + -GRAM.] A tracing record- 
ing involuntary muscular motion. So Tre ‘mo- 
graph (-graph), an instrument for recording 
such motion. 

!l Tremolando (tremolando), a. (adv., sb.) 
Also tremolando. 185a. [It, pr. pple. of tremo- 
lare to shake, etc.] Mus. A. adj. (or attrib.) 
Tremulous, shaking B. adv. In a tremulous 
or quivering manner ; with a tremolo. C. ellipt . 
as sb. Tremolo i, a. 

Tremolite (tre*mJUit). 1799. [f. Tremola, 
in Switzerland, where found + -itr O Min. A 
white or grey (sometimes transparent) variety of 
Amfhibole, occurring in fibrous masses or 
thin-biaded crystals. Also called grammatite. 

II Tremolo (treWla). 1801. [It. L. tremu- 
lus. 1 Mus . 1. A tremulous or vibrating effect 
produced on certain musical instruments or in 
the human voice in singing, esp. to express in- 
tensity of emotion ; cf. Vibrato. 0. A mechani- 
cal contrivance in an organ by which such an 
effect is produced. Also t. stop. x8 67. 

Tremor (tre*m/i, tr?*m£i). [Late ME. tre- 
mour, a. OF. tremor , -our fear, terror ; — L, 
tremor, -orem, f. tremere to tremble.] ti. Terror 
-2490. 0, Involuntary agitation of the body or 
limbs, resulting from physical infirmity or from 
fear or other strong emotion ; trembling 2615. 
b. With a and pi. A fit of trembling 2616. e. 
fig. A nervous thrill caused by emotion or excite- 
ment ; also, a state of tremulous agitation or 
excitement 2754. 8- A vibration, shaking, 

quivering, caused by some external impulse 


"2635. 4. A tremble or quaver In the voice; 0 

tremulous note or sound 2797. 

a*c. Ha went ahoutall day fast. of delight Dtaesm. 
3. The peculiar Lof a cotton-factory 1853. S*rth*t H 
an earthquake. Hence Tre’mor v. 

Tremulant (tro-mitfilnt), a. and sb. 2837. 
[ad. L. tremu lantern, tremulare to TREMBLE.] 
A. adj. Tremulous; trembling, B. sb. Mus. — 
Tremolo a. 2860. 

Tremulous (tre-midloi). a. t6ti. [1 L, 
tremulus (l tremere to tremble) + -OUS.] x. Of 
persons, their limbs, etc. 1 Characterised or 
affected by trembling or quivering; hence, 
fearful, timorous. Also said of writing, a line, 
or the like, dons by a tremulous hand ; hence, 
finely wavy, 0. Of things s Characterised by 
trembling or vibration 2626. b. Ready Co 
vibrate in response to some influence 1794. 

l HU voice unstrung Grew t. Cowrau a The C* 
ripple on the aurface of the sea i860. Hence TrO*mU« 
lous-Iy adv., -ness. 

Trenail: see Treenail. 


Trench (tren'J), sb. late ME. [a. OF. 
trenche, later OF. and mocLF. tranche an act of 
cutting, cut, gash, etc. ; C OF. trenckier , F, 
trancher Trench v.l +1. A path or track cut 
through a wood or forest ; an alley ; a hollow 
walk -2575. 0. A long and narrow hollow cut 

out of the ground ; a cutting ; a ditch, fosse ; 
a deep furrow 2489. 3. Mil. An excavation 

of this kind, the earth from which is thrown up 
in front as a parapet, serving cither to cover or 
to oppose the advance of a besieging force, or 
to give cover to fighting or supporting forces, 
etc. Chiefly in pi. 1500. 4. Something re- 

sembling a trench, a. A cut, scar, or deep 
wrinkle in the face 158B. b. Anat. and Zoos. 
A cavity, pit, fossa 1615. 

s. And in a L forth in the park gooth she Chaucer. 
3. There are trenches too.. In which to stand all 
night to the knees in water In gallants breeds the 
tooth-ache Massinger. Phr. To open trenches, to 
break ground for the purpose of making approaches 
towards a besieged place. To mount, relievo the 
trenches, to occupy them ) relieve those who have been 
00 duty there. 4, a. W Unease these Trenches made 
by griefe and care Shake. 

Comb, as t.-war/are, etc. 1 L-CavallOT MU., a high 
parapet constructed by besiegers upon the glacis to 
command and enfilade the covered way of the fortress | 
•coat, a short rain-coat such as may be worn in 
trenches; -feet, a gangrenous disease of the feet 
caused by much standing in water j -mortar, a mor- 
tar used in trenches for throwing heavy charges of 
high explosive a short distance. 

Trench (trenj), v. 1483. [a. OF. trenckier, 
F. trancher to cut, app. repr. pop. L. *trisecare , 
altered from L. truncare to cut or lop off, t 
truneus the trunk of a tree.] L To cut, make 
a cutting. 2. trans. To cut ; to divide by cutting, 
slice, cut In pieces ; to cut off, cut into ; to cot 
one's way. Also absol. tb. To cat in(to) a sur- 
face -xmj. te. To make (a cut, gash, wound) 
in(to) something -1610. n. To cut or make a 
cutting through a ridge or raised surface 1601. 
b . fig. (with the surface furrowed or cut RS obj.) 
1634. 

x. b. This weakc impress* of Loue, Is as a figure 
Trenched in Ice Shakb. c. The wide wound, that the 
boare had trencht In his soft flanke Shake a The 
ridge is deeply trenched with gullies and narrow glens 
1865. 

IL From Trench sb. i. To cut a trench or 
trenches in (the ground) 2530. b. spec, in Agrie. 
and Hortic. \ To make a senes of trenches in dig- 
ring or ploughing (a piece of gnmndl, so as to 
bring the lower soil to the surface. Also absol. 
2573. c. intr. or absol. To dig 0 trench or 
trenches 2766. 0. trans. To furnish with, set. 

or place in a trench 2596. g. Mil. To surround 
or fortify with a trench ; to cast a trench about, 
around (an army, town, etc.); to entrench 
2548. 

l b. Thy garden plot latelie well trenched end 
muckt Tvssaa. Phr. To t. up, to lay (land) in 
trenches aud ridges alternately. C. T. deeply.. end 
as early in the winter as possible zB8a. 3. The piece 
which they had trenched* dytehed, and fortefied 1 with 
ordenaunce Hall. 

HI fx. intr. To t. to (unto) t To extend In 
effect to; to extend so es to effect or touch 
*2633. tb. To extend or stretch (rare) -1775* 
bi tvu To U into (unto) 1 To * cut * Into, to 
enter into so as to affect or concern IntiflMLtdy 
-2642. b. Tot. on or upon t To encroach (how- 
ever slightly) on or upon e legion which M the 
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domain of another z6sa. c. in vaguer use ; To 
come in thought, speech, or action close upon 
(something) ; hence, to have a bearing upon or 
reference to (something) 1695. 

a. b. To L on liberty of individuals 1790. C. 
He did L a little too neare upon an untruth 1639. 
Some unlucky jest, trenching on treason 1841. 

Trenchancy (tre*n[&nsi). 1866. [f. next ; 
see -ancy.] The quality of being trenchant. 

Trenchant (tremjlnt), a. [a. OF., pr. 
pple. of ftrrnchier, trancher Trench v. ; see 
-ant.] 1. Cutting, adapted for cutting ; sharp. 
arch, and poet* b. 7ool. Of a tooth, bill, etc. ; 
Having a cutting edge; sectorial 1831. c. 
transf., fig., or alius . 1603. a. fig . esp. of 
language : Incisive; vigorous and clear ; effec- 
tive, energetic ME. 9. transf and fig . Clear- 
cut ; distinct 1849. 

s. The t, Blade, Toledo trusty 1663. a. Their 
Swords Were sharp and trenebeant, not their Words 
1663. 3. The line of demarcation is seemingly most 

sharp and l 1873. Hence Tre*nchantly adv., 
-ness. 

Trencher' (trenjw). ME. [a. AF. 
trenchour * OF. trencheoir , f. ^trenchier, tran- 
cher Trench v., with suffix -oir, repr. L. 
-atorium. ] fl. A cutting or slicing instrument ; 
a knife -1553. n. 1. A flat piece of wood, 
square or circular, on which meat was served 
and cut up ; a plate or platter, arch, and Hist. 
ME. a. A trencher and that which it bears ; 
a supply of food. arch. 1576. 3. transf. A flat 

board, circular or otherwise 1511. 4. spec. * 

Trencher-cap 1834. 

s. The first dinner which she ate on wooden trenchers 
delighted her Mar. Edgkworth. a. Phr. To lick the 
t., to toady j to play the parasite. 4. The girl stu- 
dents, .in their red gowns and trenchers adorned with 
a red tassel 1906. 

Trencher 2 (tremjhi). 1871. [f. Trench 
v. + -KR 1 .') One who cuts or digs trenches; 
one who trenches ground. 

Tre*ncher-c&p. 1701. [f. Trencher* + 
Cap jj. 1 ] A popular name for the academic or 
college cap, in shape thought to resemble an 
inverted trencher with a basin upon it; a 
Mortar-board. 

Tre-ncher-man. 1586. [f. Trencher* 

+ Man sb. 1 ] ti. A cook or caterer. Sidney. 
a. \ feeder ; an eater ; usu. qualified, as good, 
stout, valiant , etc., one who has a hearty 
appetite 159a 3. One who frequents a patron’s 
table; a dependent, hanger-on 1599. 

Trenchmore (tre-nfm&*»i), sb. 1551. 
[Origin obsc.] An old English country dance 
of a lively or boisterous nature ; also, the air to 
which it was danced. 

lie make him (Uunce a trench moor to my sword 
1611. Hence Tre*ncllinore v, intr. to dance the t. 

Trench-plough, -plow (tremjplau), v. 
1731. ff. Trench sb. or v.+ Plough t/.] trans. 
and intr. To plough to the depth of two fur- 
rows, bringing the lower soil to the surface. 
Hence Trench-plough sb. a plough designed or 
adjusted for trench-ploughing. 

Trend (trend), sb. 1777. [f. next.] x. Naut . 
«l That part of the shank of an anchor where 
it thickens towards the crown 1794. The 
angle between the direction of the anchor-cable 
ana that of the ship's keel 1879. a. The way 
something trends or bends away ; the general 
direction which a stream, coast, mountain- 
range, etc., tends to take 1777. b. fig. The 

S neral course, tendency, or drift (or action, 
ought, etc.) 1884. 

a, Th« u and character of tht marina currents V854. 
b. The general u of again in Muo&tor 191a. 

Trend, v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. trended. [ME. 
trend on, OE. trmdan (rare) t — OTeut. *t rand- 
fan, f. * trend-, fraud-, trund- (see Trendle, 
Trindle, Trundle).] t i . intr . To turn round, 
revolve, rotate, roll ; also fig. -1654. fa. trams. 
To cause (a thing) to turn round ; to turn or 
roll (anything); fig. to revolve in one’s mind 
-x6x6. b. To wind (wool, partly cleaned) into 
tops for spinning (dial.) 1777. fa* i*tr. To 
skirt, coast (about, along) 169s. fb. More 
vaguely : To turn or direct one's course -1846. 
4* To turn off In a specified direction ; to run, 
stretch, incline, bend (In some direction) 159* 
b *fig. To have a general tendency (as a discus- , 
slon, event*, e[c.) 1863. 
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a. Not farre beneath i’th valley as she trends Her 
sillier stream© 1613. # 3. b. The religion of blood, like 
the beasts of prey, will continue to t. northward Lam- 
dob. 4. Their path lay along the coast trending round 
to the west 1876. 

Trendle (tre*nd’l). [OE. trendel circle, 
ring, etc. s— OTeut. *trendilo-, f. root of Trend 
v .] -f*. A circle, a ring, a coronet ; a circular 
disk, orb ; a ball, globe, -late ME. a. A wheel 
Obs. exc. dial. ME. 3. A bundle of (partly 
cleaned) wool ' trended dial. 1493, 

T rental (tre-nt&l). ME. [ad. med. (eccl.) 
L. t rentals . f. pop. L. *trcnla , *irinta (; — L. 
triginta ) + -alts, -ale -al ] 1. A set of thirty 

requiem masses, said on the same day or on 
different days ; also, the payment made for this. 
arch, and Hist, tb. loosely. An elegy or dirge. 
Herrick, a. Used as - Month’s mind, the 
commemoration service on the thirtieth day 
after burial, arch. 1659. 

«• Obits, Trcntals, anti Services for the Dead 1694. 

|| Treute et quarante (traiitricaraht). 1671. 
[F. « thirty and forty.] Another name for the 
game of rouge-et-noir (in which thirty and 
forty are respectively winning and losing num- 
bers). 

Trentine (tre’ntain),a. 1601. \L Trent, a 
city of the Tyrol + -ine L] =■ Tridentine. 

Trenton (tre’ntan). 1854. Geol. ( attrib ., 
or ellipt. as sb.) Applied to a limestone forma- 
tion exemplified at Trenton Falls, New York, 
and hence to the series of Lower Silurian rocks 
to which it belongs. 

Trepan (tr/pse’n), r^.* late ME. fa* F. 
tripan, ad. mecLL. trepan um, ad. Gr. rpvwavov 
a borer.] 1. A surgical instrument in the form 
of a crown-saw, for cutting out small pieces of 
bone. esp. from the skull, ju. A military engine 
formerly used in sieges -x 6 xo. 3. A boring in- 
strument for sinking shafts. (Usu. as F., tri- 
pan.) 1877. 

Trepan, trapan (tr 5 -, tr&pwn), sb* Obs. 
or arch. 1641. [Orig- trapan , prob. formed in 
some way from Trap sb. 1 or v.* Prob. a term 
of thieves’ or rogues* slang.] x. A person who 
entraps or decoys others into actions or posi- 
tions which may be to his advantage and to 
their ruin or loss. a. [f. Trepan d. 1 ] The 
action of entrapping; a stratagem, trick; a 
trap or snare 1665. 

x. Hr was a Rogue, and a manifest T. of the Earl's 
N orth. a. There beiug a Snare, and a Trapan almost 
in every Word we hear 1671. 

Trepa-n, vA ME. [f. Trepan rA* or F. 
tripanerJ] trans. To operate upon with a tre- 
pan ; to saw through with a trepan, as a bone 
of the skull. Also absol. 

Trepan, trapan ftrf-, trfipsrn), tr * Obs . 
or arch. 1656. [C. Trepan sb.*] trans. To 
catch in a trap; to entrap, ensnare, beguile, 
b. To lure, inveigle (into or to a place, bourse 
of action, etc., to do something, etc.) 1661. c. 
To cheat or beguile out of (a thing) ; to swindle 
1662. 

To He npot. the catch to t. his neighbour 1745. c. 
Ten of those Rogues had trapann'd him out of eoo. 
Crowns 166a. Hence Trepa*nner - Trbtam sb* 1. 
IjTrepang (tr/pari]). 1789. [Malay tripang. \ 
A marine animal, an echinoderm ( Holothuria 
edulis), called also sea-cucumber, sea-slug, sea- 
swallow, or btche-de-mer, eaten as a luxury by 
the Chinese. 

Trephine (trtfaim, -fT*n), sb. 1628. [orig. 
trafine, f. L .tres fines three ends, app. formod 
after Trepan An improved form of tre- 

pan, with a tranverse handle, and a removable 
or adjustable sharp steel centre-pin which Is 
fixed upon the bone to steady the movement 
in operating. Hence Trephi-nc v. Irons . to 
operate upon with a t. Trephina'tion. 

Trepid (tre*pid),«. rare. 165a [ad. L. 
trepidus. 1 Trembling ; agitated ; fearful. 

Trcpidate(tre pid^t), v. rare . 1603. Tf. 
ppl. stem of L. trepidare to hurry, bustle, be 
agitated or alarmed.] intr. To tremble with 
fear or agitation ; also simply, +To shake. 

Trepidation (trepid?! pn). 1605. [ad.L. 
trepidatiosum, f. trepidare t see preoTl z* 
Tremulous agitation ; confused hurry or alarm ; 
confusion ; flurry | perturbation 1607. a. 
Tremulous, vibratory, or reciprocating move- 
ment ; vibration; oscillation, rocking; an in- 
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stance ol this; also, tremor, as in paralytic aflfeo- 
tions 1605. a. Astron. A libration of the eighth 
(or ninth) sphere, added c 930 to the system ol 
Ptolemy, in order to account for certain pheno- 
mena, esp. precession, really due to motion ol 
the earth's axis 1631. 

*. They did their work at leisure . . without t.. as men 
lawfully employed Johnson. s. Earth-quakes and 
trepidations of the earth 1698. 

Trepidity (treprdlti). 1721. [f. L. trepi- 
dus Trepid + -ITY.] Agitation, alarm, fear- 
ful ness. 

Tresai*el, tresay-le. Obs. exc. Hist. 1491. 
[AF., formed after Besaiel; cf. F. trisaUul, l 
tri- Tri- + aieul grandfather.] A grandfather's 
grandfather ; a great-great-grandfather. 
Trespass (tre'sp&s), sb. [ME. trespas , a. 
OF., f. trespasser Trespass r.] x. A trans- 
gression ; a breach of law or duty ; an offence, 
sin, wrong ; a fault, a. Law. Any violation or 
transgression of the law ; spec, one not amount- 
ing to treason, felony, or misprision of either 
ME. 3. Law. spec. Any actionable wrong com- 
mitted against the person or property of an- 
other ; also short for action of t. ME. 4. A 
passing beyond some limit (rare) 1650. 5. An 
encroachment, Intrusion on or upon 1769. 

s. And ye wyll not forgeve men there t respa sea, 
no more shall youre father forgeve your trees pases 
Tindals Matt. vL 12. 3. T. to land, a wrongful 

entry upon the lands of another, with damage (how- 
ever inconsiderable) to his real property. T. on ike 
case, a form of action now obsolete m which the 
damage complained of is a result not immediate, but 
consequential of an unlawful act f so called from the 
L. name of the writs [previa de transfressione super 
casum) under which it was brought 1 also the name 
of the writ itself. 5. One t. more I must make on you 
patience Gladstone. 

Tre-spass, v. ME. [f. prec. ; or a. OF. 
trespasser to pass beyond or across, mod.F, 
tripasser to pass away, to die, med.L. trane* 
passart to pass beyond, f. L, trans (F. tris) + 
passare to Pass.] x. intr. To commit a trans- 
gression or offence ; to offend ; to sin. fa. trans , 
a. To transgress, violate (a law, etc.) -16x3. fb. 
To offend against, wrong, violate (a person) 
-1556. 3. Law. intr , To commit a trespas* 

(see Trespass sb. 9) ; spec, to enter unlawfully 
on the land of another, or on that which is the 
property or nght of another. Const, on, upon. 
1435. 4 .fig. To make an improper or uninvited 

inroad on (a person's time, attention, patience, 
etc.) ; to intrude on or upon the rights or domain 
of; to encroach on. infringe 1659. 

x. He trespasses against his duty who sleeps npoa 
his watch Burke, a. a. She bad tree paced his com- 
maundement Caxton. 4. I am afraid that I have 
trespassed a little upon the patience of the Readet 
1653. 

Trespasser (tre-sp&sai). [Late ME., a. AF. 
trespassour — OF. trespasseor . f. trespasser to 
Trespass.] x.A law-breaker; a wrong-doer, 
sinner, offender, a. Law. One who commits a 
trespass ; esp. one who trespasses on the lands 
of another 1455. 

Tress (tres), sb. ME. [a. F. tresse, OF* 
t resce : — late L. or Rom. *tncia, *trecia .] A 
plait or braid of the hair of the head, usu. of a 
woman, b. (By extension) A long lock of hair 
(esp. that of a woman) ; mostly in pL tresses 
ME. c. transf and fig. Applied to long leafy 
shoots or tendrils, rays of the sun, etc. late 
ME. 

Their beautiful hair [was] divided into many tresses, 
hanging on their shoulders X717. b. Roee-checkt 
Adonis with his ember tresses 1593. c. Luxuriant 
tresses of maiden-hair fern 1875. Hence Tre*ssful 
a. full of or fully furnished with tresses. 

Tress, v. Now rare exc. in pa. fple. [Late 
ME. a. F. tresser \ goes with prec,] tram . To 
arrange (hair) in tresses or (threads, etc.) is 
braids. 

tress, ending of feminines of agent-noun* 
in -ter, -tor, etc., usu. short for -ter-ess, -tor-ess ; 
see -ess *. 

T resse d (trest, Poet. tre*std), Ml. a. and a. 
ME. [f. Tress sb. and a +-ED.J z. Of ths 
hairs Arranged in trenes; braided, late ME. 

Having or famished with tresses; often la 
comb., as gold-U, etc. ME. 

Tressure (tte'siflx, tre’jfli). [ME. tressour. 
repr. OF. tressure, sure, 1 tresse TRESS.] ft. A 
ribbon or band worn round the head; a net with 
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which a woman's tresses are confined ; a head- 
dress -1483. a* Her. A diminutive of the orle 
(Orle z a), consisting of a narrow band of one- 
quarter the width of the bordure 1440. 3. Nu- 
mism. An ornamental enclosure, circular or of 
several arches, containing the type or distinctive 
device, found on many gold and silver coins of 
former centuries 1745. 

Tressy (tre-si), a. 1614. [f. Tress sb. + 
-Y 1 . ] Resembling, characterized by, or adorned 
with tresses. 

Trestle (treVl). [M E. t rest el, a. OF. trestel 
transom, beam : — popular L ,+transtellum, dim. 
of transtrum beam ; see -LE *.] 1. A sup- 

port for something, consisting of a short hori- 
zontal beam or bar with diverging legs, usu. 
two at each end ; esp. one of a pair or set used 
to support a board so as to form a table. a. 
Her. A low stool or bench used as a bearing : 
Usu. represented with three legs x6xo. 3. spec. 
a. A framework consisting of upright (or more 
or less inclined) pieces with diagonal braces, 
used to support a bridge or other elevated struc- 
ture 1796. b. One of the timber props or shores 
used to support a ship while being built i860, 
c. — Trestle-tree. 4. tramp \ and fig. 1 esp. 
(pi.) applied to the legs 1610. 

Comb.\ L*bed t a movable bed supported unon 
trestles, as used in a hospital tent, etc. ; -board, a 
board laid upon trestles to form a table ■bridge, a 
bridge supported upon trestles or trestle work -table, 
a table made of a board or boards laid upon trestles ; 
trea tie work, a framework composed of a series of 
trestles fastened together, for supporting a bridge or 
viaduct, esp. on a railway. 

Trestle-tree. 165a. [f. Trestle + Tree 
sb. 3. 1 ] Naut. fh Two strong pieces of timber 
fixed horizontally fore-and-aft on opposite sides 
of a mast-head, to support the cross-trees, the 
top, and the fid of the mast above. 

Tret (tret). Obs. exc. Hist. 1500. [Origin 
and history obscure.] Comm . An allowance of 
4 lb. in 104 lb. ( — JW) on goods sold by weight 
after the deduction for tare. 

Trews (tnfz), sb. pi. 1568. [ad. Ir. trius, 
Gael, triubhas , ad. Eng. Trouse sing, (with 
pi. trouses), but treated as a pi.] Close-fitting 
trousers, or breeches combined with stockings, 
formerly worn by Irishmen and Scottish High- 
landers, and still by certain Scottish regiments. 

Trey (trji). late ME. [a. OF. and AF. 
treis, trei : — L. ires three.") I. The three at 
dice or cards, a. slang. The number three ; a 
Set of three ; a threepenny piece 1896. 

Comb . : L-ace, a throw that turns up trey with one 
die and ace with the other 1 ao t.*deuce~ 

Tri- (trai, occas. tri), prefix , a. L. tri-, Gr. 
rpt-, comb, form of tres, rptis three, rpis thrice. 

I. Forming adjs. (and derived sb*. and advbs.) with 
the senses : s. Having, characterized by, or consisting 
( rarely , belonging or relating to) three (of the things 
denoted by the second element). a. In comb, with 
adjs. derived from tbs., or with sbs. without adjecti- 
val termination. Triade'lphoua, Bot. of stamens: 
united by the filaments into three bundles ; of a plant : 
having such stamens. Triarti'culate, three-jointed. 
Tribra'cteate, Bot. having three bracts. Trico'c- 
COUS, Bot. composed of three cocci or carpels ; of a 
plant : having fruit of this kind. Tri'Consonamtal, 
consisting of or containing three consonants : said 
chiefly of radical words of the Semitic langa. Tri- 
co-rporal, -coTporate, three-bodied. Tricrotic 
(after Dicrotic], Physiol. of the pulse, etc : having or 
showing three undulations for each beat of the heart. 
Trida*ctyl, having three fingers or toes. Trlde*n- 
tate, Bot. and Zool. having three teeth or tooth-like 
processes. Tridimensional, having or exhibiting 
three dimensions, as a solid body. Trifo'liolate, 
Bot. consisting of three leaflets, or having leaves or 
this form. Triftrrcate, divided into three branches 
like the prongs of a fork. Trili*neal, Geom. ■ Tri* 
unbar. Trui'ngual, speaking or usings written or 
expressed in, or relating to three languages. Trilo*- 
bate, Nat. Hitt, three-lobed. Trilo’cular, Nat. 
Hist, having three cells or compartments. Tlima*- 
Clilar, having or marked with three spots. Tri- 
nervate. Nat. Hist, having three nerves or veins. 
Trino’Ctlal. belonging to or lasting three nights. 
Trino'dal, having three nodes. TrinoTninal, hav- 
ing three names. Tri’ode, of a thermionic valve, 
having three electrodes \ also absol. as tb. Tri'part 
(rare), -parted ^Tripartite. Tripedal (stress var.), 
three' footed. Tripetaloue, Bot. having, or con- 
sisting of, three petals. Triphylloua, Bot, three- 
leaved 1 spec, of a calyx or corolla, tnsepalous or 
tripetaloue. Trirecta'ngul&r, having three right 
angles, as a spherical triangle. Trise*paloue, Bot. 
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having or consisting of three sepals. Trlse*rial, 
Trise*riate, arranged in three series or rows. Tri- 
■pe’rmous [Gr. seed% Bot . containing three 

seeds. TriSti'Choua, Bot. arranged in, or charac- 
terized by, three rows or ranks. Tristigma'tic, 
Tristi*gmatose, Bot. having three stigmas. Tri- 
au'lcate, Bot. marked with three grooves ; Zool. di- 
vided into three digits. Trltube*rculate, Comp. 
A nat. having three tubercles, as a tooth. Tri*valve, 
Nat. Hist, having three valves. b. With Eng. sbs. 
(without adj. ending) ; chiefly nonce-wds. as tri- 
church, -party, -phase . c. Occas with sb. + -xd 1 ; as 
tri-bladed, •cornered \ -faced, etc 
a Triply; three times ; in three ways, directions, etc. 
Tricli'nic, Cryst. applied to that system of crystal- 
line forms in which the three axes are unequal and 
obliquely inclined ; belonging to this system. Tri- 
cuTvate, ‘ curved in three directions, as a sponge, 
spicule.' Trif&'cial, A nat. applied to the fifth pair 
of cranial nerves, which divide into three branches 
supplying the face and some adjacent parts. Tri- 
qua*dxifld, Bot having three lobes each deeply di- 
vided into four segments. TriquPnate, Bot. iiaving 
three lobes each divided into five. Trlra'diate, 
radiating in three ways from a central point. Tri- 
te'rnate, Bot. thrice ternate. b. spec, in Cryst. de- 
noting forms having three ranges of facets, the num- 
ber in each range being expressed by the second ele- 
ment : as tri-octrahe'dral (B) 5 also tri-rhombol*- 
dal, having eighteen faces occupying the positions of 
those of three different rhomboids. 

3. In comb, with an adj. (usu. in -ly) derived from a 
sb. denoting a period of time: Comprising three — , 
lasting three — , occurring or appearing every three 
(days, etc.); also (loosely ) occurring three times (a day, 
etc.); those in -ly are also used os ad v bs. « every 
three (days, etc.) ; as tri daily , tritvee kly , etc. 

U. Forming sbs. with the senses: a. Something 
consisting of or equivalent to three (of the things de- 
noted by the second element) ; a triple — . Tri*- 
phony, in early medieval music, diaphony for three 
voices, b. Something having, or related in some way 
to, three (of the things denoted or indicated by the 
second element). Tri'phyllte [Gr. 0vA 17 tribe], Min. 
a compound phosphate of iron, manganese, and li- 
thium. Tri'jplane, an aeroplane with three support- 
ing planes. Trt’pody, Pros, a group or verse of 
three feet. Tri<Bacramenta*rian, one who recog. 
nizes three and only three sacraments. Tri*thel«ra, 
belief in three fgods ; esp. the doctrine that the three 
persons of the Trinity are three distinct gods; hence 
Trl'theist, Tri'theito. Txi'tone, Mus. an inteiva! 
consisting of three whole tones; an augmented fourth. 
Trl’valve, a shell having three valves. _ c. Some- 
thing (denoted by the second element) having three of 
some characteristic part, or related to three things. 
Tri'car (-machine, -motor-car), a motor-car with 
three wheels ; a motor-tricycle with a seat for a person 
or a carrier for luggage in front. Tri'coaster, a 
combination of a three-speed gear with a ‘coaster' 
brake on a cycle. Tripyramid, Cryst. a triangular 
pyramid, as a form in certain calcareous spars. 

111 . In Chemical nomenclature, in the names of com- 
pounds and derivatives, with general sense * three ’, 

1 three times '. a a. Prefixed to names of compounds 
of elements, radicals, or groups, names of salts, etc., 
to signify three atoms, groups, or equivalents of these 
elements or radicals in combination with another ele- 
ment or radical ; e. g. trichlo'ride, a compound of 
three atoms of chlorine with another element or radi- 
! cal, as arsenic trichloride. So tiT&*mlde, -a'mine, 
-glyceride, -oxide, -eaccharlde, -silicate, -sul- 
phate, -sulphide, etc. Also in names of compound 
erhers or ester* of glycerin with acids, as in tri- 
olein, -palmitin, -stearin, etc. b. Prefixed to adjs., 
or to sbs. used attrib., in the names or descriptions o< 
acids, alcohols, compound ethers or esters^ oxides, 
salts, etc. ; e. g. trisoaic or trisodium , (a salt) contain- 
ing 3 atoms of sodium ; triethylic or triethyl (a com- 
pound) containing 3 ethyl groups 1 so trithionic . etc. 
C. Prefixed to the names of elements or radicals^ or 
their combining forms (as aeo-, bromo-,ylo.) entering 
into the name of a compound, to signify that three 
atoms or groups of the element or radical are present, 
or are substituted for hydrogen, in the substance 
designated by the rest of the name ; so triphsn-, tri- 

R henyl-, etc d. In vbs. and their ppfea. derived 
on sos. as in a, as tribrominated, trichlorinated , in 
which three hydrogen atoms have been replaced by 
atoms of bromine or chlorine ; trihydratea, contain- 
ing three molecules of water. 

IV. Forming vbe. (and derive.) as Trisect, -section. 
Triable (trei-ib'l). a. late ME. [a. AF., 
f. as Try v. + -able.] x. Law. Capable of 
being tried in a court of law ; liable to judicial 
trial. a. That may be ascertained, tested, or 
proved x6ia. 

a. In our.. first Experiment, and.. others tryable in 
our Engine Boyle. 

Trlacontad (treiiAkyntsed). i6az. [ad. 
Gr. r psait ovrht, -a$-, f. rptiueovra thirty.] The 
number thirty, or a set of thirty. So Txiacontst* 
hedr&l (-hfdrfll, »he*driU) [Gr. tbpa base, tide] 
a. contained by thirty faces, esp. by thirty 
rhombs, as a crystal. Triaconter (tral'ftkpntaj) 
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[ad. Gr. rptanovTfjprfi], an ancient Greek galley 
with thirty oars. 

Triad (trei*£d). 1546. [f. L. triad-, stem 
of trias, a. Gr. rpiat t rpiaft-, a group of three.] 
i. A group or set of three (persons, things, 
words, attributes, etc.) ; three collectively or in 
connexion, b. The number three (in Pytha- 
gorean philosophy) x66o. a. spec. a. Applied 
to the Trinity x66x. b. A group of three asso- 
ciated or correlated deities, beings, or powers 
1746. c. In Welsh literature ; A form of com- 
position characterized by an arrangement of 
subjects or statements in groups of three 1819. 

d. mus. A chord of three notes, consisting of a 
given note with the third and fifth above it ; 

e. g. a common chord (without the octave) 1801. 
e. Chem. A trivalent element or radical 1865. 
& Math . (a) A set of three things, esp. in Geom. 
of three points, {b) In Quaternions, An inde- 
terminate product of three vectors. 1850. 

s. Three triads of Lancet windows 1898. Hence 
Tria*dlc«. of, pertaining to, or constituting a t., con- 
sisting of triads t so Tria*dlcal a -ly adv. 
Triage (trai'Adg). 1727. [a. F., f. trier 

Try v. ; see -age.] The action of assorting 
according to quality. Also attrib. ; hence concr 
coffee beans of the third or lowest quality. 

Triakifr- (trarAkis), repr. Gr. rpthms thrice, 
as in Tri:aJklS|Oxtalie*dron (pi. -hedra), Geom. 
and Cryst, a solid derived from the octahedron 
by erecting a triangular pyramid on each face, 
thus multiplying the original number of faces 
by three. 

Trial (trai’AV), sb. 1526. [a. AF. trial, 

triel, f. trier to Try ; see -A!..] The action or 
fact of trying or being tried, in various senses 
of Try v . x. Law. The examination and deter- 
mination of a cause by a judicial tribunal 1577. 
b. The determination of a person's gailt or 
innocence, or the righteousness of his cause, 
by a combat between the accuser and accused 
(/. by battle , by (single) combat, by wager of battle, 
by the sword) ; see also t. by Ordeal 1593. a. 
The action of testing or putting to the proof 
the fitness, truth, strength, or other quality of 
anything ; test, probation 1526. b. The fart 
or condition of being tried by suffering or temp- 
tation ; probation 1550. 3. Action, method, 

or treatment adopted in order to ascertain the 
result ; experiment 1570. 4. A testing of 

qualifications, attainments, or progress ; ex- 
amination 1672. 5. An attempt to do some- 
thing; an endeavour, effort 1614. 0 . That 

which puts one to the test ; esp. a painful test 
of one's endurance, patience, or faith ; hence, 
affliction, trouble, misfortune 1754. 7. Some- 

thing that serves as a sample or proof of a 
manufacture or material, the skill of an operator, 
etc, ; spec. In Pottery manuf. a piece of clay or 
the like by which the progress of the firing 
process may be judged ; a trial-piece 1608. 

1. Phr. To bring (a person or cause) to t. 2 to put (a 
person) on his to stand (one's) /., etc. 1 also /. by 
jury, etc. • The triall of mettall by fire 1604. b. 
That which purifies us is triall Milt. 3. Rule oj t. 
and error \ see Position tb 3. 5 . 1 proposed to make 
a t. for landing if the weather should suit Smbaton. 
6. All people have their trials Dickens. 

Phrases. On t. (sense u) on the basis or condition of 
being tried, as to take a person or thiny; on t., to take 
subject to the condition of being satisfactory when 
tried. To be on (his, her, or its) t. (a, 4), to m in 1 
state of probation until it is seen how be or it will 
succeed or work. 

Comb, i t. balance. In book-keeping by double 
entry, an addition of tba whole of the entries on each 
side of the ledger, when the sum of the debits ought 
to balance the sum of the credits 1 t. eight. Boat- 
racing, an eight-oared boat's provisional crew, from 
among whom some members of the final eight may be 
chosen ; -lint, the register of causes or prisoners to be 
tried 1 -piece, something made or taken as a speci- 
men 1 spec . a coin or the like siiuck as a test of the 
I die, or as a specimen of the design ; t. proof, a proof 
taken from a plate during the process of engraving to 
show its state s t» square * try-square 1 -trip, a trip 
taken to test the speed, etc. of a vessel, etc. 

Tri*ai, a. 1886. [f. L. tri- 4- -al, after 

dual.] Gram . ■* Trinal a. a. 

Triality (trai,ie'IIti). ran . 1529. [f* ** 

prec, after duality , plurality . ] fr • The holding 
of three benefices at once -X037. o. The con- 
dition or quality of being threefold 1872. 

Trialogue (trerilpg). 153a. [ad. med.L. 
trialogus, formed by substituting tri- for di- in 
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dialog** Dialogue, being mistaken for Di- ■ — 
two.J A dialogue between three persons. 

|| Trlandria (traijse-ndrii). 1748. [mod.L., 
f. triandrus, f. Gr. rput three + bvt)p, 
man, taken as — stamen ; see -androus.] Bot. 
The third class in the Linnsean Sexual System, 
comprising plants having hermaphrodite flowers 
with three stamens not cohering ; also, an order 
in some classes, comprising plants having three 
stamens. So Tria'ndrian, Tria*ndrious, and 
(usu.) Tria-ndrous adjs. having three stamens ; 
belonging to the T. 

Triangle (trsrmqg’l). late ME. [a. F., or 
ad. 1^. triangulum , sb. neut from triangulus adj. 
tliree-cornered, f. tri- Tr 1- + angulus Angle j 
1. Geom., etc. A figure (usu. a plane rectilineal 
figure) having three angles and three sides, b. 
A figure of this form used symbolically (e. g. an 
equilateral triangle as a symbol of the Trinity), 
or in magic or necromancy 1584. c. fig A group 
or set of three, a triad i6ai. a. Something 
having the form of a triangle ; any three-cor- 
nered body, object, or space x6x8. b. Astron . 
The constellation Triangulum , north of Aries , 
characterised by three stars in the positions of 
the angular points of an isosceles triangle 1551. 
c. A musical instrument of percussion, consist- 
ing of a steel rod bent into a triangular form, 
but open at one comer ; it is struck with a small 
straight steel rod. Also, the player of this. 
1801. d. Mil. (usu. pi.) A tripod, originally 
formed of three halberds stuck in the ground 
and Joined at the top, to which soldiers were 
formerly bound to be flogged ; a structure re- 
sembling this 1847. e. A drawing-instrument 
in the form of a right-angled triangle of wood, 
vulcanite, etc. ; a set square 1877. 

1. Cncular /., a plane triangle formed by three in. 
tersecting circular area. Spherical a triangle formed 
by three arcs upon the surface of a sphere ; see Sphe- 
rical. T. of forces , the theorem in statics that if 
three forces in one plane, acting at one point, be in 

uilibrium, three straight lines in that plane paral- 
to their directions will form a triangle whose 
sides are proportional to their magnitudes, c. Mrs. 
Dudency's novel.. deals with the eternal L, which, 
in this case, consists of two men and one woman 

1907. 

fTriangled, a. 1486. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

Three-cornered, triangular -1838. 

Triangular (trai,wi)gi//liU), a. 1541. [ad. 
late L. triangularis ; see Triangle and -ar j .] 
1. Having, or arranged in, the form of a tri- 
angle ; contained by three sides and angles ; 
three-cornered, three-sided, b. Having three 
edges, as a prism or pyramid ; trihedral, tri- 
quetrous 1644. c * Contained by triangles, as 
a solid figure (rare) 1805. a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to a triangle 1701. 8- fid- Relating to or 

taking place between three persons or parties, 
three-sided ; also, constituting a triad, three- 
fold, triple 1813. 

a. T. compasses, a kind of compasses with three 
legs used for taking off triangles. T. numbers , the 
first series of Polygonal numbers (t, 3, 6, 10, 15, si, 
etc.) obtained by continued summation of the natural 
numbers 1, a, 3, 4, 5, 6. etc. So Triangula*rity, the 
quality of being t. Triangularly adv. 

Triangulate (troi,«*qgi<3lit), a. 16x0. [ad. 
med.L. triangulatus triangular, t L. triangu- 
lum Triangle; see -ate*.] Chiefly Nat. 
Hist . x . Having three angles, triangular. x6i x . 
a. Made up or composed of triangles x6xa 3* 
Having triangular markings 1891. 
Triangulate (trai.wpgiittrit), v. 1833. [f. 

L. triangulum 4- -ATE *.] i. trans. Surveying 
(also transf, , as in Astron.), To measure and 
map out (a region or territory) by tracing a 
series or network of triangles from a base-line 
and measuring their sides and angles ; to deter- 
mine (e.g. a distance or altitude) In this way. 
Also absol. b. gen. To mark out into triangles 
1853. To divide or convert into triangles 
1864. 

Triangulaticm (traf.seijgidflA-Jbn). 1818. 
[ad. med.L. triangulatiomm , f. as prec. 1 see 
-ATioN.] The action or process of triangu- 
lating. x. The tracing ana measurement of a 
series or network of triangles In order to survey 
and map out a territory or region, a. Division 
of s rectilinear figure into triangles 1891. 
Triarch (tr»i-«A). 1886. 


in tetrarch. ] The ruler of one of three divisions 
of a country or territory. 

Triarchy (traraxki). 1601. [f. Tri- + Gr. 
•opX 4a government, or ad. Gr. rptapiyia trium- 
virate.] x* The government or jurisdiction of 
a triarch ; one of three divisions of a country 
ruled by triarchs. a. Government by three 
rulers or powers jointly ; a triumvirate 1636. 
3. A group of three districts or divisions each 
under its own ruler 166a 
Trias (trei-ts). 1610. [a. late L., a. Gr. 
r/uit the number three.] i. The number three; 
a set of three, a triad. 9. Geol. Name for the 
series of strata lying immediately beneath the 
Jurassic and above the Permian ; so called be- 
cause divisible, where typically developed (as 
in Germany), into three groups (Keuper, Mus- 
ehelkalk, and Bunter Sand stein) 2841. 

Triaasic (trai,8rsik),n. 1841. [f. prec. + 
-IC.] Geol. Of or belonging to the Tnas ; T. 
system = TRIAS a. 

Triatic (trai^-tik),^. 1841. [app. f. Tri- 
three.] Naut. In /. stay, 'a rope secured at 
each end to the heads of the fore and main 
masts, with thimbles spliced into its bight, to 
hook the stay tackles to ’ (Dana). 

Triatomic (troi,at^mik), a. 1869. [f. Tri- 
+ Atom + -IC.J Cfietn. a. Having three atoms 
In the molecule. +b. — Tri valent, c. Con- 
taining three hydroxyl groups (OH). 

Tribade (tri-bid, || trfbad). i6or. [a. F., 
or ad. L. tribas , -ad-, Gr. rpiQas, rptffab-, f. 
rptBtiv to rub.] A woman who practises un- 
natural vice with other women. Hence Tri*- 
badism. 

Tribal (tral’bal'), a. 1639. [f. L. tribus 

Tribe +-AI,.] Of or pertaining to a tribe or 
tribes ; characteristic of a tribe. Hence Tri*- 
bally adv. 

Tribalism (trarbaliz’m). 1886. [f. prec. 

+ -ISM. ] The condition of existing as a sepa- 
rate tribe or tribes; tribal system, organization, 
or relations. 

Tri basic (traib/i-sik), a. 1837. [f. Gr. 7711- 
Tki- + $aois base + -IC.] Chem. Of an acid: 
Having the property of exchanging three atoms 
of hydrogen for three of potassium or sodium, 
and thus forming a salt. Of a salt : Containing 
three molecules of the basic oxide. 

Tribble, obs. var. Treble. 

; Tribe (troib), sb. [ME. tribu , a. OF. tribu, 
a. L. tribus (origin obsc.), which is prob. the 
immediate source of the Eng. tribe (late ME).] 
1. A group of persons forming a community ana 
claiming descent from a common ancestor ; spec . 
each of the twelve divisions of the people of 
Israel, claiming descent from the twelve sons of 
J acob. b. A particular race of recognized an- 
cestry ; a family, late ME. a. Rom. Hist. One 
of the traditional three political divisions or pa- 
trician orders of ancient Rome in early times ; 
later, one of the $0 political divisions of the 
Roman people instituted by Servius Tullius, and 
in B. C. 041 increased to 35. 1533. b. Grecian 
Hist. Rendering Gr. <pv\ 1 ) 1697. c. A division 
of some other nation or people 169^. 3. A race 
of people ; now applied esp. to a primary aggre- 
gate of people in a primitive or barbarous con- 
dition, under a headman or chief 1596. 4. A 

class of persons ; a fraternity, set, lot. Now 
often contempt. 1600. 5. a. Nat. Hist. A group, 

usu. forming a subdivision of an order, and 
containing a number of genera ; sometimes 
used as superior and sometimes as inferior to 
a family ; also, loosely, any group or series of 
animals 1640. b. A class, group, sort, or kind 
of things 2731. 6. A number or company of 

persons or animals ; a * troop ' ; in pi., large 
numbers, flocks 17x1. 

s. The dukes were euer of the trybe of Iuda Caxton. 
An Ebrew, as I guess, and of our T. Milt. 3. Terri- 
tory. .occupied by numerous and warlike tribes of In- 
dians 1893. 4. The t. of vulgar politicians are tbe 

lowest of our species Burkb. T. of Ben, a name ap- 
plied to themselves by Hterair associates and disciples 
of Ben Jonson in his later lire. 6, There were tribes 
of children in most of the cottages 1833. Hence Tribe, 
v. (rare), trans. to classify in tribes t also, to place in 
the same t. with. TxTbeahip, tbe condition or posi- 
tion of being a t.| the members of a L collectively, or 
their territory. 


Tribesman (trai*bsm&n). 1798. [£ tribe's, 
genitive of Tribe + Man sb.] a. A member of 
a tribe. Chiefly pi, b. With possessive, a man 
of one's own tribe. 

Triblet (tri-bletj. x6xx. [— F. triboulet , 
of unkn. origin.] A cylindrical rod or mandrel 
for forging rings, nuts, tubes, etc., or for draw- 
ing lead-pipe. Also attrib, t t. tubes, thin tubes 
which slide one upon the other, as In a tele- 
scope. 

Tribometer (treibp*m/tej). 1774. [ad. F. 
tribomitre , f. Gr. rpifios rubbing 4- mitre -ME- 
TER .] An instrument for estimating sliding 
friction. 

Tribrach (trai'braek, tri'-). 1589. [ad. L. 
tribrachys, a. Gr. Tplftpagys, f. Tri- + (Spay vs 
short.] Prosody. A metrical foot consisting of 
three short syllables. Hence Tribra*chic a. 
consisting of three short syllables ; also, com- 
posed of tribrachs. 

Tribrom- f tribromcv>(trai|brpuTn(p). 1859. 
[f. Tri- III. c + Brom(o-.] Chem. A formative 
signifying that three atoms of bromine are sub- 
stituted for hydrogen in the substance desig- 
nated by the rest of the name. 

Tribual (trarbiwAl), a. 1650. [f. L. tribus 
Tribe + -AL.1 Of, belonging or pertaining to 
a tribe ; tribal. 

Tribulate (trFbirflrit), v. 1637. [f. L. 
tribulat-, tribulare, or perh. f. next.] trans. To 
afflict ; to oppress; to trouble greatly. 

Tribulation (tribidlri'Jan). arch . ME. [a. 
OF. tribulacion, ad. Chr.L. tribulationem , f. 
Tv. tribulare, f tribu lum a threshing-sledge, 
app. f. tri-, var. stem of ttrere , trtvi, tritum to 
rub, grind + -bulum forming names of instru- 
ments.] x. A condition of great affliction, 
oppression, or misery ; * persecution ; distress ; 
vexation ; disturbance of life ’ (jj. b. With a 
and pi. An affliction ME. fa. The condition 
of being held in pawn (slang) -1764. 

1. Tri'd in sharp t., and refin'd By Faith and faith- 
ful works Milt. 

+||Tribu*na. 1644. [It., {.la. tribunus Tri- 
bune jiU] An octagonal saloon in the Galleria 
degli Uffizi at Florence containing many famous 
paintings and statues -1757. 

Tribunal (trai-, tribi£-nAl), sb. ( a .) 1596. 

[ad. L. tribunal, - ale tribunal, judgement seat, 
f. tribunus TRIBUNE sb .* ; see -AU] x. orig. 
A raised semicircular or square platform in a 
Roman basilica, on which the seats of the 
magistrates were placed ; a dais; a raised throne 
or chair of state ; a judgement seat (also fig.). 
9. A court of justice ; a judicial assembly 1590. 
b .fig. Place of judgement or decision ; judicial 
authority 1635. c. In the war of 19x4-18, a 
local board set up to hear claims for exemption 
from military service 19x6. t3. — Tribune* 

1, 9. -1797. 

k. Those around tbe t. cried out against him 1833. 
a. b. Go up, my soul, into the t. of thy conscience 
Quarles. The t. of public opinion Bsnthaml The 
t. of penance, — the confessional. 

B. attrib. or as adj. Pertnining to, of the na* 
ture of, or authorized by a tribunal X554. 
Tribunate (tri'bimiA). 1546. [aa. L. tri - 
bunatus , f. tribunus Tribune sb .* ; see -ATE *.] 
x. The office of tribune ; tribuneship; govern- 
ment by tribunes* 9. Fr. Hist. A representative 
body of legislators established under the con- 
stitution of the year 8 of the Revolutionary 
Calendar (x8oo-i). 1897. 

Tribune 1 (tri biwn, trai*-). late ME. [ad. 
L. tribunus, lit. 1 head of a tribe ’, l tribus 
Tribe.] x. A title designating one of several 
officers in the Roman administration t spec, a* 
T. of the people (L. tribunus plebis), one of two 
(later five, then ten) officers appointed to pro- 
tect the interests and rights of the plebeians 
from the patricians, b. Military t . (L. tribunus 
militaris), one of six officers of a legion, each 
being in command for two months of the year, 
a. transf. and fig. An officer holding some 
position analogous to that of a Roman tribune s 
a judge ; a popular leader, a demagogue 1587* 
Hence TrPbuneship, the office of a L 5 the term 
of this office. 

Tribune * (tri*biwn, trai*-). 1645. [*• F., 
ad. It. and med.L. tribunal x. — Tribuna. 
9. The semicircular or polygonal apse of a 
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b. transf. and fit. Having the power of veto like 
the Roman tribunes ; popularly appointed 


TRIBUNITJAL 

basilica or basilican church, usu. domed or 
vaulted 1771. 8* A raised platform or dais ; a 

rostrum; a pulpit; the throne or stall of a 
bishop r 76a. 4. A raised and seated area or 

gallery, esp. in a church ; also applied to stands 
at continental race meetings 1865. 
Tribunitial, -icial (tribiwui*J'Al) > a* 1598. 
[f. L. tribunicius + -AL.J « next a. 
Tribunitlan, 4 cian (tribiwnrj&n), a. 1533. 
[f. as prec. + -an.] Of, belonging or pertaining 
to a Roman tribune, or the office of tribune, 
b 

the 

demagogic ; factious 1637. 
b. The t. fury of eccleaiastiad demagogues 1854. 

Tributary (tri-bitftiri), <z. and sb. late ME. 
[ad. L. tributarius ; see next and -ary *.] A. 
adj. 1. Paying tribute ; subject to imposts, a. 
transf. and fig* Furnishing subsidiary supplies 
or aid ; auxiliary, contributory ; also said of a 
stream or river which flows into another 1611, 
3. Of the nature of tribute ; contributory 1588. 

1. At those dayea a great parte of y* worlde was 
trybutary to Rome 1494. a. For me your t. stores 
combine Golds a. The rivers t. to the Thames Hux 
ley. a. Loe at this Tombe ray tributarie teares, 1 
render Skaxs. 

B. sb. (The adj. used abspl .) 1. One who pays 
tribute, late ME. a. transf. and fig. One who 
or that which furnishes subsidiary supplies or 
aid ; spec, a stream flowing into a larger stream 
or lake 1836. 

a What sedged brooks an Thames's tributaries 
M. Abnold. 

Tribute (tri-bi*rt), sb. ME. [ad. L. triku 
turn, neut. of tributus, tribuere to assign, give, 
pay.] x. A tax or impost paid by one prince 
or state to another in acknowledgement of sub- 
mission or as the price of peace, security, and 
protection ; rent or homage paid in money or 
an equivalent by a subject to his sovereign or 
a vassal to his lord. b. Hence contextually, 
The obligation or necessity of paying this ; the 
condition of being tributary, as to lay a t. on, 
late ME. a. transf. and fig. Something paid 
or contributed as by a subordinate to a superior ; 
an offering or gift rendered as a duty, or as an 
acknowledgement of affection or esteem 1585. 
3. In Mining, a. The proportion of the value 
of the ore raised, paid by the miners to the 
owners or lessors of the land or their represen- 
tatives 1778. h. The proportion of ore raised 
or Its value, paid to the miners by the owners 
of the mine or land, in payment of their labour 
183a. 

x. A large portion of the t. was paid in money Gib- 
bon, b. Under t.. under obligation to pay t. a. 
Some frail memorial . .Implores the passing L of a sigh 
GbaY. J. Phr. Tm mark on or on the t. system , to 
work on the plan of paying or receiving certain pro- 
portions of the produce. 

Comb. 1 t.-money, money paid as t. Hence Tri- 
bute, v. f intr. to yield L ; t trams, to pay as t. j Min- 
ing, trams, and intr. to work on t. 

Trice (trafa), sb. 1440. [Found first in 
phrase at a app. orig. * at one pull \ trice 
being vbl. sb. from Trice v. ; hence 1 at once, 
immediately *, whence later the simple sb. comes 
to be equal to 4 instant, moment x. ta. At 
a t., lit. at a single pluck or pull; hence, in an 
InsL&nt -1635. b ./mat. in same sense 1508. 
fa* One single attempt or act ; the time taken 
for this 1 an instant or moment -1668. 

Trice (trail), v. late ME. [a. MDo. trisen, 
Du. trijsen to hoist. History obsaj ti. trans. 
To pull ; to pluck, snatch ; rarely, to carry off 
(as plunder) -1618. a. To pull or haul with a 
rope; spec. (Alaut.) usu, with up, to haul or 
hoist up and secure with a rope or lashing, to 
lash up. late ME. 

•trice, suffix, a. F. -trice, ad. L. -trix, - tricem , 
or It. h trice ; in Latin forming feminines to 
agent-nouns in -tor. In modern Eng. -TKix 
from the L. nominative is preferred. 

Tricenary (troisrn&ri), a. and sb* 1489. 

( ad. L. tricenarius of, pertaining to, or consist- 
ng of thirty, t triceni thirty eacn.] A. adj* Of 
or pertaining to thirty ; containing, or lasting, 
thirty days. Now rare or Obs. 1655. B. so. 
R. C. Ch. A series of masses said on thirty con- 
secutive days 1483. 

Tricentenary (troise'ntfnirl, -sdnt/mlri), 
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a. and sb. 1846. [i. Tri- + Centenary.} — 
Tkrcentenary, 

Triceps (troi'seps), a. and sb. 1704. [a. 
L,, f. TRI- + -ceps, aeriv. form of caput head.] 
Anat. A. adj. Of a muscle : Having three heads 
or points of origin. B, sb. A triceps muscle ; 
spec, that of the thigh It. extensor cruris ) and 
that of the upper arm (t. extensor cubiii ). 
Trichi (tri'tji). collaa. or slang* 1877. 
Short for Trichinopolz (cigar). 

Trichiasis (triki,#'sis, trikar&sis). x66t 
[Late L., a. Gr. rptyiaait, f. rptxtoi' to be hairy .1 
Path. a. Introversion of the eye-lashes. b. A 
disease in which small filamentous bodies are 
passed in the urine, c. A disease of the breasts 
in suckling women. In which the nipples crack 
into fine fissures, 

IJ Trichina Ctri*kind 9 trikai > n&). PI. -se. 1835. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. rptytyot adj. * of hair *, f. $pt(, 
r pig- hair.] Z00L A genus of minute parasitic 
nematoid worms *, esp. the species T. spiralis , 
which infests man and various animals, the 
adult inhabiting the intestinal tract, and the 
larvae migrating to and becoming encysted in 
the muscular tissue, causing Trichinosis. 
Hence TrPchinal a. of or pertaining to the t. 
|| Trlchini'asls ■■ Trichinosis. Tri-chinixc v. 
trans. to infect with trichinae. Tri'chinoua a. 
infested with trichinae ; affected with, or of the 
nature of, trichinosis. 

Trichinopoli (tritjinp*p<fli). Also -poly. 
1863. Name of a district and city in the Madras 
presidency; used attrib ., as 7 * cigar \ also 
absol . a T. cigar. 

Trichinosis (trikinA&'sis). 1866. [mocLL., 
f. trichina + -osis.] Path. A disease caused by 
the introduction of trichinae into the alimentary 
canal, and the migration of their larvae into the 
muscular tissue ; characterized by digestive dis- 
turbance, slight fever, swelling, pain, and lame- 
ness in the muscles, etc. 

Trichite (tri-koit, troi*-). 1868. [f. Gr. 

Opif, hair + -ITS 1 ; in x, a. G. trichit.) 

1. Min * A name for very minute dark-coloured 
hair-like bodies occurring in the substance of 
some vitreous rocks. a. Zool. A name for ex- 
tremely fine siliceous fibres occurring in certain 
sponge-spicules, or for such spicules themselves 
1887. Hence Trlchl'tic a. 

Trlchlurid (triki,yQ»Tid). 18x9. [f. mod.L. 
Trichiuridx, l Trichiurus , prop. Trichurus, 
generic name, f. Gr. Oplf, rpix-hair + oipb tail.] 
Zchthyol. A fish of the family Trichiuridx , 
typified by the genus Trichiurus , characterized 
by a ribbon-like body and a long filament at the 
end of the tail. So Trichi, uTiform, Trichi, trroid 
adjs. having the form of the fishes of this genus 
or family. 

Trichlor-, trichloro- ftr3i,kl5»*m). 1845. 
[f. Tri- III. c + Chlor(o-. J Cheat. A formative 
expressing the substitution of three atoms of 
chlorine for hydrogen, as in trichlorobensene , 
C.H.Cl,. 

Tricbo (tri la?, troik*), bef. a rowel tridl* 
(trik, trsik), ad. Gr. rptyo-, rptg-t stem 

of $pl( hair. 

|| Trlchobraachia (triktfbrranjkUE), -as, Z00L name 
for the gills, set with filaments, of certain d oca- 
pod crustaceans; hcncc Tricho branchial, Tficho- 
branchiate adjs, Tri’chocyat (-sist), Zool. one 
of a number of minote rod-Hke bodies, each contain- 
ing a coiled protruaible filament, found in the cuticle 
of many IttfusoriajTaoombXing the thread-cells of cce- 
lenterates ; hence Tricho cystic a. Trichogyne 
(-dgain) [Gr. yvtnri], Bet* a hair-like process forming 
the receptive part of the female reproductive organ or 
procarp in certain algm and fungi 1 hence TrlchOgy- 
oial (-djiniil), Trichogynic (-djimik) adjs. Tri* 
cho*logy, the study of tne structure, functions, and 
diseases of the hair. (| Trichomanes (trilqrmin/z), 
Bot. a genua of ferae having filamentous outgrowths 
from the margins of the fronds t the bristle-ferns. Tri** 
chophoro (Jo 9 s) (see -pmos*], (*) Bot. the struc- 
ture which bears the trichogyne in florideous algae 1 
(b) Zool. one of several projections of the integument 
in certain annelids from which spring bundles of setae 
or bristles 1 Trlchophoric (-f/Tik) A. pertaining to 
or of the nature of a tr i chop nor e. Tn*chophyte 
[Gr. 4>vrby], a genus of minute fungi, parasitic oo 
the skin 1 esp. tne species Trichophyton tonsu ra ns, 
which produces ringworm* Trlcbo’ptef [Gr. wripov 
wing), Eat. a member of the group TrichoHo r a of 
neuroptooos insects, characterised by specially hairy 
wings t a caddis-fly t so Tricbo *p taran a* m trt» 
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chopterouoi sb* — tricho/Uri T richo'pter oua a, 
belonging to or having the characters of the Tricks 
ptera, hairy-winged. 

II Trichoma (trik*i*tnft\ 1799. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. rplgcofta ; see next.] x. Path. A disease 
of the hair $ -» Plica r. 9. Bot. Each of the 
filaments composing the thalltis in algae of the 
order Nostochinex 1866. 

Ttichome(tri -, trai'kdhm). 1875. [ad.Gr. 
Tptxwjia a growth of hair, f. rptx°uv to cover 
with hair,] Bot. Any outgrowth of the epider- 
mis or superficial tissue of a plant, as hairs* 
scales, prickles, etc. 

Trichord (troPk/hd), sb. and a. 1776. [ad. 
Gr. Tpix°pbos, t rpt- T ri- + string.] A. 
sb. A musical instrument; of three strings; a 
three-stringed lyre or lute. B. adj. Having 
three strings to each note : applied to a piano- 
forte in which most of the Iceys have three 
strings each. 

Trichotomlze (tri-, troikp-tSmate), v. 1651. 
[ f. as next + -izi>..] irons. To divide into three 
parts ; to arrange or classify In three divisions, 
or in groups of three. 

Trichotomoos (tri-, troilcplbrnns), a. 180a. 
[f. Gr. t ptx<s triply + -ro/*of cut + -OUS.] x. 
Bot. Dividing into three branches, a. Making 
three divisions, classes, or categories ; involving 
or of the nature of trichotomy 1855. 

Trichotomy (tri-, troik*? t6im). 1610. [t 
as prec. + Gr. - ropta -TOMY.] Division into 
three; arrangement or classification in three 
divisions, classes, or categories. 

Txichroic (troikn*i -ik), a* 1881. [f. Gr. 
rptxpoot, rpixpovs three-coloured +-IC.] Hav- 
ing or showing three colours ; spec, of crystals, 
exhibiting three different colours when viewed 
in three different directions. 

Trichroisin (trai-kr^izm). 1847. [f. os 

prec. + -ism.] The property of being trichroic; 
spec, in Cryst. : see prec. 

Trichromatic (troi kramwtik), a. i8gr. 
[f. Tri- + xpufsarmbt Chromatic.] Having, 
showing, or pertaining to three colours; tri- 
chroic ; spec, in Of tics, having or relating to the 
three fundamental colour-sensations (red, green, 
violet) of normal vision. Applied uta> to litho- 
graphic printing in three colours. So Trip 
chro* matism. TrichroTnic a* 1881. 

Trick (trik), sb. late ME. [In sense i, a* 
OF. dial trique , cognate with trikier (mod.F. 
tricher), — Prov. trichar. It. triccart, perh. f. a 
late L. or Com. Rom. * triccart, for tricars , tri" 
cari to trifle, play tricks, £. trices toys, trifles. 
Both sb. and vb. show developments of meaning 
unkn. in Fr.] Li.A crafty or fraudulent de- 
vice of a mean or base kind ; an artifice to de- 
ceive ; a stratagem, ruse, wile. b. An illusory 
or deceptive appearance ; a semblance, sham. 
arch, or Obs. 159a. a. A freakish or mis- 
chievous act ; a roguish prank ; a frolic ; a hoax, 
practical joke 1590, b. A capricious, foolish, 
or stupid act. Usu. contempt, or depreciative. 
1591. 8* A clever or adroit expedient, device, 

or contrivance; a 'dexterous artifice' (J.); a 
4 dodge ' 1573. 4. The art, knack, or faculty of 

doing something successfully 1611. 0. A feat 

of dexterity or skill. Intended to surprise or 
amuse; a piece of jugglery or legerdemain 1606. 
0. concr. A trifling ornament or toy ; a trinket, 
bauble, knick-knack; hence pi*, small and 
trifling articles ; ' traps \ U.S. 1 J 53 * 


x. He was again at bia old tricks Ixikmax. Phr. 
To play one a play or put at. or tricks upon 1 see 
Play v. I. 9 . Put p . 1 111. 13 . s. Fortune has played me 
such a cruel L this day Mas. Ca bltlb. b. It were but 
a fool's t to die for conscience Cablylb. 3. Rbcttri^l 
tricks Hums The novelist.. knows the tricks of his 
trade x8q 6. 9. Yon have more Tricks than a Dancing 
Bear Swift. 

IL i. A particular habit, way, or mode of 
acting. (Usu., a bad or unpleasant habit. ) 1576. 
a. a. A habit or fashion of dress, arch. 1543. b* 
A characteristic expression (of the face or voice) 

— ‘ - - ■ ,j ece 0 ( 


Ing 

tea 

to a man on duty -1 at the helm ; a turn ; esp. In 
to take or stand one* s /. (at the wheel, etc.) 1669. 

t* The t of laughing frivolouifly Is by all means to 
be avoided 1754. a D. The trick# of that voyoo*Ido 


Tricentenary ftroise'nt/hkri, -sfatfmtri), [ wings t a caddis-fly f IQ Tricbo'pteran a. ■ tri* 1 well remember Shako. 

9 C(man), a (passj. an (letsd). p (cart). § (Fr. chai). e (evar>. oi (J, gye)* g (Fr. can da vie)* i (/wt). i (Psyche)* 9(wbd$» 
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IH. Her. A sketch !n pen and Ink of a coat of 
arms. In t., sketched in pen and ink. 157a. 
IV. Card-playing, The cards (usu. four) played, 
and won or * taken* in one round, collectively ; 
hence, to take a or the t. Odd t . : see Odd a. 1 

XL* A i, worth two of that, a much better 
plan or expedient To do thet H to do wbat is wanted. 

attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in acnat 1 . 5) Of. per- 
taining to, or in the nature of a t. or tricks, skilled in or 
trained to perform tricks, as t.-cycling, -cyclist, -riding, 
•writing, etc. 

Trick, v. 1500. [app. f. prec. Branches 
II and III may be of different origin.] L z. 
trans. To deceive by a trick ; to cheat 1595. 
b. absol. or intr. To practise trickery ; to cheat 
170a a. To get or effect by trickery {rare) 
x 66a. 3. intr. To play tricks or trifle with 1 88 x . 

*. To t. a gauger was thought an excellent joke Mar. 
Edgeworth, a. The trick, .of a tricked marriage is 
common in Congreve 1895. 

H. x. trans , To dress ; to deck, prank ,* to 
adorn (usu. with the notion of artifice) 1500. 
b. transf. To dress up, to prepare (food), rare. 
1824. T9. To adjust, arrange, trim -18x0. 

I. Till civil-aulted Morn appear, Not trickt and 
frounc't. .But Chercbeft in a comly Cloud Milt. 
She was well tutored and tricked off for the occasion 
1821. 

IIL To sketch or draw In ontllne; spec . !n 
Her., to draw (a coat of arms) in outline, the 
tinctures being denoted by initial letters (o t a, s t 
etc.) or by signs. Also with out . 1545. 

The.. shields of arms recorded in the MS. are.. 

* tricked thus necessitating a description of the 
bearings 1659. 

fTrick, a . and ado. 1549. [Cf. Trig a. 
Origin obsc.] A* adj. x. Smart, clever, nimble, 
*neat ’ (rare) -1593. a. Trim, neat, liandsomc ; 
smart, *fine* -103a 

a. A neighbour mine. .That marled had a tricke and 
bonny lasse Sidney. 

B. adv . 1. Cleverly, 9 neatly * finely * -1584. 
9. Neatly, smartly, elegantly, 'trigly -1658 

a. Unless you coy it t. and trim 7594. 

Tri*cker. 1699. Early and diaL form of 
Trigger l . 

Trickery (trHwri). 1800. [f. Trick tb . 
+ -ery.] The practice of tricks ; deceitful con- 
duct or practice; deception, artifice; imposture. 

Trickish (tri-kij), a . 1705. [f. Trick sb . 
+ -ISH *.] i. Given to tricks or trickery ; rather 
tricky, crafty, or cunning. a. — Tricky 9. 
1900. Hence Trl*cklah-ly adv., -neea. 

Trickle (tri'kT), sb. 1580. [f. next.] A 

falling or flowing drop ; a tear ; a small quantity 
of liquid ; a small fitful stream. 

Trickle (tri’k'l), v . 1 late ME. [perh. orig. 
ttrikle as In Chaucer Prioress' T. aaa (Lans- 
downe MS.), a frequent, of ME. striken Strike 
r».J 1. intr. To flow or fall in successive drops. 
Also, to flow In a very scanty and halting stream, 
b. transf. and fig. i6a8. o. To emit falling or 
flowing drops ; to drip or run (t frith tears, blood, 
etc.) ; to shed tears, late ME. &. trans. To give 
forth in successive drops or a thin fitful stream ; 
also, to cause to trickle 160a. 

1. His* smite toeris trikled doun as reyn Chaucer. 
A small glacier trickles into the desolate valley 1871. 
b. Fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue Pops, a 
Mine eye trick leth downe and ceaseth not Lam. iiL 49. 

Comb. 1 t.-charger, a device for charging a low- 
tenaion accumulator from a supply of alteraatiag liigh- 
tension current. 

Tri ckle, vfi orig. dial. 1895. [app* orig. 
East Anglian var. of Truckle v. ; in Golf, usu. 
assoc, w. prec .1 trans. To trundle, to bowl. In 
Golf ; to cause (the ball) to roll very slowly and 
gently. Also intr ; of the ball. 

Trickmenl (tri'kmSnt). rare. 1619* [f. 
Trick v. + -MENT.] Decoration, adornment. 
Trickster (tri-ksUi). 1711. [£ Trick rA 
or v. + -ster.T One who practises trickery ; a 
rogue, cheat, lmave. 

Tricksy (tribal), a. 155a. [app. £ tricks^ 
pi. of Trick sb. + -Y *.] z. Artfully trimmed or 
decked i Spruce, fine, smart, s. Full of or given 
to tricks or prank! 1596. 8* Full of trick! or 

deception ; crafty, cunning, cheating 1766. 4. 
- Tricky a . 9. *835. 

t T. trout 1836. 4. Kidderminster Is a t borough 

ins. Hence Tri’ckally ash. Trfckstaeeo, 

Tridry (tvi-kt), a. 1786. [f. Trick rA + 
-T 1 .] i. Often to or characterised by yfckcj-y. 

»<G«. K/le). t (Fi. pm), fl jGtf. MtfUer). 


b. Skilled in performing clever tricks T887. 9. 

Having the deceptive character of a trick ; 
needing cautious action or handling ; risky, 
catchy, ticklish ( colloq .) 1887. 

a. Revolvers are t. things for young hands to deal 
with Kipling. Hence Tn'cklly adv. Tri'ckinetia. 

II Triclinium (troiklrnitfm, tri,klai*nidm), 
PL -la. 1646. [L., a Gr. rptieklvtov , dim. of 

rpiKkivoe, i. Kkirq couch, bed.] Rom. Antiq, A 
couch, running round three sides of a table, on 
which to recline at meals ; also, a room for eat- 
ing in ; a dining-room. Hence Triclimial a. 
pertaining to a t. 

Tricolour, tricolor (trai-kolw), a. and sb. 
1798. [ad. late L. tricolor, - orem , and F. tri- 
colors ] A. adj. Having three colours; three- I 
coloured 1815. B. sb. A tricolour flag, cockade, 
etc. ; esp, the national flag of France adopted 
at the Revolution, consisting of equal vertical 
stripes of blue, white, and red 1798. So Tri*- 
coloured, -colored a. (often with hyphen) 1795. 

Tricorn (traidcpjn, tri*-), a. and sb. Also (as 
Fr.) tricorne. 1760. Tad. F. tricorne or L. tri- 
cjrnis , f. tri- TRI- 4 - L. cornu horn.] A. adj. 
Having three horns or horn-like projections ; 
spec, applied to a cocked hat with the brim 
turned up on three sides 1844. B. sb. 1. An 
(imaginary) creature with three horns 1760. 9 . 

A tricorn hat 1876. 

Tri'cosane, tri-i cosane. 1894. [f. Gr. 

rpia three 4- elreoai twenty + -ANE.] Chem. A 
hydrocarbon belonging to the paraffin series, 
containing 23 atoms of carbon. 

!| Tricot (trxk*). 187a. [F. f f. tricoter to 
knit; elym.unkn.] Knitting; knitted work or 
fabric ; a woollen fabric, knitted by hand, or by 
machinery In imitation of hand-knitting. 

Tric-trac (tri -k, trick). Also trick-track. 
1687. fa. F.; so called from the clicking sound 
made by the pieces in playing the game.] An 
old variety of backgammon. 

Tricuspid (traiktripid), a. ( sb .) 1670. [ad. 
L. tricuspis, -pidem, f. tri- Tri- + cuspis point.] 
Having three cusps or points. Also absol. or 
as sb. ; hence attrib. 

T. valve or valve* (A not.), the valve consisting 
of three triangular segments (or, as otherwise regarded, 
the set of three triangular valves) which guard* the 
opening from the right auricle into the right ventricle 
01 the heart. Tricirspid&l, Tricurepldate adjs. 

Tricycle (trausik’l), sb. 1868. [a. F., f. 

Tri- + Gr. irvxAot circle, wheel.] A velocipede 
with three wheels (now usu. one in front and 
one on each side behind) driven by treadles 
actuated by the feet, or ( motor t.) by a small 
motor attachment. Hence Trl’cycle v. intr . to 
ride a t. 

llTridacua (trai-, tridarknfi). 1776. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. rptbaKvat eaten at three bites, f. rpt - 
Tri- + bAxvtir to bite.] Zool. A genus of bivalve 
molluscs, including the T. gigas or Giant Clam, 
the largest bivalve shell known. 

Tridecane(trW-dekAn). 1894. [f. Gr. r^a 
three + Una ten + -ane.] Chem. A colourless 
liquid hydrocarbon of the paraffin series, con- 
taining 13 atoms of carbon. SoTrldecyl (trar- 
drsfl) [-YL], the radical (C M H a7 ) contained in t. 

Trident (trei-dSnt), sb. (a.) 1599. [ad. L. 
tri dens, tridentem , f. tri - three + dens, den tern 
tooth.] x. An instrument or weapon with three 
prongs, a. esp. A three-pronged fish-spear or 
sceptre as the attribute of the sea-god Poseidon 
or Neptune, also figured as borne dv Britannia, 
b. A three-prongea spear used by the retiarius 
in ancient Roman gladiatorial combats (rare) 
1693. c. transf. and fig. 16 38. 9. Geom. A 
plane cubic curve of a form suggesting a three- 
pronged weapon ; also t. curve 17x0. 3. as adj. 

Having three prongs or forks ; tridental 1589. 
Hence Tridental a. three-pronged, trifurcate. 
Trl'deated a. having a t. 

Tridentine (tri-dintain, traide*ntain), a. and 
sb. 1561. [ad. med.U Tridentinvi, f. Tridcn- 
tum Trent.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
city of Trent In Tyrol, or to the Council of the 
Roman Catholic Ch. held there (1 545 *^ 3 )* 
sb. One who accepts and conforms to the decrees 
of the Council of Trent 1836 


triduanus, f. triduum ; see -an.] Lasting for 
three days ; also, occurring every third day. 

H Triduo (trPdw). 1848. [It. and Sp. 

L. triduum.) Bed. — next. 

|| Triduum (tni a difi, 0 ra). 1883. [L.,prop. 
neut. of *triduus adj, (sc. spatium ), t. tri - Tltl- 
+ dies day.] A period of three days; esp. of 
religious observance. 

Trldymite (tri-dimait). 1868. [ad. G. 
tridymit, f. Gr. rplbvnos threefold, f. Tri- + 
-SvpLos ; Its compound forms consisting of tiiree 
individual crystals.] Min. A crystallized form 
of silica, occurring in small hexagonal tables! 
found in trachyte and other igneous rocks. 

Tried (troid), ppl. a. ME. [f. Try v. + 
-ed l .] f 1 . Separated from the dross or refuse ; 
of fat : rendered, clarified ; of flour, etc. : sifted, 
bolted, fine. -1639. 9. Proved or tested by ex- 
perience or examination, late ME, 

a. Public men of t. abilities 1841. 

Triennial (trdi ( e*ni&l), a- and sb. i6ao. [f. 
L. trtennis of three years (f. tri- Tri- + annus ) 
4 - -AL.] A. adj. x. Existing or lasting for three 
years; changed every three years 1640. 9 . 

Recurring every three years z6ao. B. sb. z. 
A period of three years 1661. 9. An event re- 

curring every three years ; spec, the visitation of 
his diocese by a bishop every three years 1640. 

A. 1. T. Act., an art of 1640, limiting the duration 
of parliament in England to three years. a. Thera 
was a t, change of officers 187s. Hence Tfi,e*n- 
nially adv. every three years 1 once in three ywuef. 

llTriennium (tr9i,e*nidm). 1847. [L*, prop, 
neut. of *triennius adj. (sc. spatium ), f. tri- 
Tri- + annus year. J A space or period of three 
years. 

K Triens (trei-enz). PI. trientes (hoi ,e*ntfz) . 
1601. [L., « third part.] The third part of 

anything ; spec, in Rom. Antiq . a copper coin 
worth one-third of the as ; also, in later times, 
a gold coin, one-third of the aureus. 

Trier (trei-ai). ME. [f. Try v. + -***.] 
x. One who examines judicially ; a judge. 9 . 
pi. Two persons appointed by a court of law to 
determine whether a challenge made to the 
panel of jurors, or to any of them. Is wdl 
founded 1511. 3. Hist. pi. A committee ap- 

pointed by the King to determine to which court 
petitions should be referred, and, if necessary, 
to report them to the parliament 1844. 4. pi 

Members of the House of Lords sitting as a 
jury at the trial of a peer for treason or felony. 
In full, lords triers. 1539. fi. One who or that 
which tests or proves something ; a prover ; a 
tester or test 1483. 0. One who tries or attempts 
to do something; one who persists In trying 
colloq. 189X 7. Something devised to test or 

try quality } something trying or difficult 1797 

Tnerarch (trai*£ralk). 1656. [ad. JL trier* 
archus, Gr. r prfjoapxot, -apxqs, f. rpvfjpijt tri- 
reme + -apxot ruling, ruler.] Gr. Hist. a. The 
commander of a trireme, b. A citizen who, singly 
or in conjunction with others, was charged with 
the duty of fitting out a trireme or galley for the 
public service. So Tri*erarchal a. 

Trierarchy (trai-iraiki). 1837. fad. Gr, 
Tpirjpapxla . , f. rpvffpapxos TrierarCHJ The 
position or office of a tnerarch b. The trier* 
archs collectively r88a. 

Trieteric (tr9i,/te*rik), a. and sb. 1599. 
[ad. Gr. r purr] pin 6 s, L. tnetcricus , f. rpiertjpU 
a festival celebrated every third, 1. e. alternate, 
year, f. rpi- three + (rot year.] A. adj. Taking 
place every alternate year, as the festivals of 
Bacchus and other divinities 1656. B. sb. (also 
pi.) A festival, esp. of Bacchus, celebrated every 
alternate year X599. 

Triethyl (tyroi,rJ»il, -e’Jnl). 1858. [t Tw- 
ill 4- Ethyl.] Chem. A formative denoting 
the presence of three ethyl groups, C B H», in a 
compound, b. spec . denoting the substitution 
of three ethyl groups for three hydrogen atoms 
in the substance designated by the rest of the 
name. 

Trifarious (troife**ries), a. ran. 1656. [f. 
L. trifarius 4- -ous. J i. Of three sorts ; facing 
three ways. a. Bot. Arranged in three tows 
1846* 


Tridaan (trel’di^fln), a. *337. [pfl. L> 


Trifid (txoi-fid), a. 1698. [ad. L. trifidus, 
t. tri- Tri- + fid-, stem of findire to split, j Split 


U (Fr # dime). d(it)^h 4 re). # <T) (nrin). { (Fr* fain). h(Ux t frm, eerdi> 
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Into three by deep clefts or notches j esp. In Bot. 
and Zool. b. gen. Tripartite (rare) 1871. 
Trifle (traKl), sb. [ME. truffle e, etc., a. 
OF. truffle, truffle , parallel forms of trufe, truffle » 
trickery, deception; of unkn. origin.] +1. A 
false or idle tale, told (a) to deceive, cheat, 
or befool, (b) to divert ; a lying story , a fiction ; 
a jest or joke ; a foolish, trivial, or nonsensical 
saving -x68z. a. Hence, a matter of little 
value or importance ; * a thine of no moment ' 
(J.) ; a trivial, paltry, or insignificant affair ME. 
+b. transf. A trifler -1716. 8. concr. A small 

article or little intrinsic value; a toy, trinket, 
bauble, late ME. 4. A literary work, piece of 
music, etc., light or trivial in style ; a bagatelle. 
Often used in meiosis. 1579. 5. A small sum 

of money, or a sum treated as of no moment ; 
a slight * consideration * 1595. b. An insignifi- 
cant quantity or amount 1733. c. A t. (advb.) : 
To a trifling extent ; a little ; somewhat, rather 
1859. 0. A light confection of sponge-cake or 

the like (freq. flavoured with wine or spirit), 
served with custard, whipped cream, etc. 1781. 
7. A kind of pewter of medium hardness ; in pi. 
also, articles made of this 1610. 

a. Trifles light as ayre. Are to the iemlious, confirma- 
tions strong As proofes of holy Writ Shaks. He *s a 
mighty exact Han about Trifles 1706. 4. Poems to 

Stella, and trifles to Dr. Sheridan, fill up a great part 
of that period 1751. 5. C. Jehu is a t. below middle 

height 1887. 

Trifle (trai •£*!), v. [ME. a. OF. truffller , 
truiffler, parallel form of truffler , trufer to make 
sport of. deceive, laugh at.] •fi. tram. To 
cheat, delude, befool; to mock (rare) -1533. 
fa. intr. To say what is untrue, to jest in order 
to cheat, mock, amuse, or make sport -1602. 
b. T. with x To treat with a lack of seriousness 
or respect ; to * play 9 or dally with 1533. a* 
intr. To toy, play (with a material object) ; to 
Addle, fidget with xafio. 4. To dally, loiter; 
to waste time. late ME. + 5. tram. To waste 
(time). Obs. exc. as in b. -174a. b. esp. with 
away 153a. tG. To make a trifle of. Shaks. 
7. intr. To act (or speak) idly or frivolously, 
esp. in serious circumstances 1736. 

a b. He shall not t. with your affections 185a. s. 
O'er cold coffee t. with tho spoon Pops. 5. We t. 
time, I pray thee pursue sentence Shaks. d. Come 
fiords we t. time away Shaks. 6. Mach. 11. iv. 4. 
Hence Tri’fler, one who trifles 1 one who is not 
serious or earnest in what he does. 

Trifling (trai'fliq), vbl. sb • late ME. 

I -INO l .l The action of Trifle v . 

Agreatne t. or badinage Chsstkxv. The solemn t. 
of the schools Kingsley. 

Trl -fling, fpl a. late ME. [-ing *.] +1. 
Cheating, false, feigning -1560. a. Behaving 
idly or frivolously ; frivolous ; foolish 1535. 8- 
Of little moment or value ; trumpery ; insignifi- 
cant, petty 1538. 

3. The worke of xo years study for a L reward 
Evklyn. Hence Trl'fling-ly adv^ -neaa. 

Trifoliate (traifdfali/t), a. 1753. [f. Tri- 
+ L. foliatus leaved.] Three-leaved ; exp. In 
Bat. consisting of three leaflets, as a compound 
leaf; also of a plant, having such leaves ; transf. 
having the form of such aleaf. Also Trlfo’lia- 
ted a. Bat. — prec. J Arch . having or consisting 
of trefoils 1698. 

|| Trifolium (trif<Mi£m, trai-). 1695. [L., 
f. tri- Tri- + folium. ] Bat. A large genus of 
leguminous plants with trifoliate leaves, and 
flowers mostly in close heads ; including many 
valuable fodder-plants, known as cloven or tre- 
foils ; spec, in reoent agricultural use, applied 
to the genus T. incam a turn , 

( Triforlum (traifosriflm). PI. 4 a. 1703. 
med.(Anglo-)L» ; etym. unlcn. J Arch. A gallery 
or arcade in the wall over the arches at the sides 
of the nave and choir, and sometimes of the 
transepts, in some large churches : orig. applied 
to that in Canterbury Cathedral ; in the 19th c. 
extended as a general term. 

Triform (trarfpun), a. 1450. [ad. L .trifor- 
mis, f. tri- 4 forma Form.J i. Having a triple 
form ; combining three different forms ; formed 
In three parts. 9. Existing or appearing In 
three different forms 1633. 

a. The neighbouring Moon . . With boiTOwd light her 
countenance t. Hence fills and empties Met. So 
Trt*fbrmity {rare), the quality of being L 
Trig (trig), sb.i 1647. [ Goes w. Trig o. 1 ] 
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A wedge or block placed under a wheel or cask 
to prevent it from rolling; hence gen., a brake. 

Trig (trig), a. (sb.*) ME., orig. north . and 
Sc. [a. ON. tryggr m Goth, triggws True.] 
1. True, faithful, trusty. Now only n. dial. 9. 
Trim or tight in person, shape, or appearance ; 
of a place : neat, tidy. Chiefly Sc. and dial. 
1513. b. Trim or neat in dress ; spruce, smart 
1735. 8* Strong, sound, well ; also, firm, steady 
1704. 4. Prim, precise, exact ; cut and dried, 

smug (rare) 1793* tB. sb. A dandy, a coxcomb. 
B. Jons. 

a. b. She really looked very smart and t. and jaunty 
*893. 4. Oux system of t. and prig theology 1879. 

Hence Tri*g-ly adv., -ness. 

Trig, v .! 1591. [Origin obsc. ; perh. ad. 

ON. tryggja to make firm or secure, f. tryggr 
firm, sure, true: see prec.] z. tram. To make 
firm or fast ; to prevent from moving ; esp. to 
apply a wedge, block, etc. to (a wheel), a. To 
wedge up; to prop (up) 17x1. 

Trig, v.* Now dial. 1660. [f. Trio a.] 

x. tram. To make trig or trim ; now often, to 
dress smartly: freq. with out • 1696. a. To fill 
full, to stuff, cram 1660. 

Trigamous (tri-gAmas), a . 184a. [f. Gr. 
rplyapos thrice married (f. t pi- 4 -y&pot wed- 
ding) 4 -ous.) x. Characterized by, involving, 
or living in trigamy x886. a. Bot. Having 
male, female, and hermaphrodite flowers in 
the same head 184a. 

Trigamy (tri-gami). 1615. [ad. late L. 
trigam 1 a , a. (eccl.) Gr. rptyapua, {. rpiyaptos 
(see prec.).] x. Eccl. Law. Marriage for the 
third time after the death of former wives or 
husbands. Obs. or arch. a. The state of having 
three wives or husbands at the same time ; the 
crime of contracting a third marriage while two 
previous spouses are alive 1634. So Trl-gamiaL 

Trigeminal (trai'dge'minAl), a. (sb.) 1830. 
[f. L. trigeminus born three at a birth 4 -ous.] 
Anat. Applied to the fifth pair of cranial nerves, 
from their dividing into three branches; also 
absol. as sb. b. Pertaining to, occurring in, or 
affecting the t. nerve 1874. 

II Trigeminus (tra^dge-min^s). 1706. [L., 
f. Tri- + L. geminus bom at the same birth.] 
fx. The complexus muscle, a. The trigeminal 
nerve 1875. 

Trigeslmal (trai^e-simfiT), a. rare. 1637. 
[f. L. trigesimus thirtieth + -al j fa. Thirtieth, 
b. loosely. Consisting of thirty. 

Trigger^ (trrgai). i6ai. [orig. trickerj 


nd. Du. trekker a trigger, f. trekken to pull.J 
x . A movable catch or lever the pulling or press- 
ing of which releases a detent or spring, and 
sets some force or mechanism in action, e.g. 
springs a trap. 9. spec. A small steel catch 
which on being * drawn * pulled ’, or pressed 
by the finger, releases the hammer of a gun- 
lock xdaa. 

Comb, t t. finger, the forefinger of the right hand, 
with which the L is pulled ; -flab, a fish of the genus 
Batistes 1 so named from the trigger-like second spine 
of the dorsal-fin. b. Also freq. fig. * operating like a 
t.', as i. action, question. 

Trigger* (tricar). 1591. [£ Trig v.i 4 
-er U i- A device or appliance to retard or 
stop the motion of a vehicle descending a slope. 
Now dial. a. Ship-building. A support holding 
the dog-shore in position ; also transf. the dog- 
shore itself 1867. 

Trigintal (trai.dgbntAl). Now only Hist. 
1491. [ad. med.L, trigintale , f. L. triginta ; 
see -AL. J -TRENTAL. 

Triglyph (troi-glif). 1563. [ad. L. tri- 
glyphus , a. Gr. rplyhwpot thrice-grooved, f. rpt- 
TRI- + 7 \vtfi carving.] Arch. A member or 
ornament in the Doric order, consisting of a 
block or tablet with three vertical grooves or 
glyphs (strictly, two whole grooves, and a half- 
groove on each side), repeated at regular inter- 
vals along the frieze, usu. one over each column, 
and one in two between every two columns. 
Hence Trigly*phic, -al adjs. pertaining to or of 
the nature of a t* 

Trigon ftrei'gpn). 1563. [ad. L. trigonum, 
ad. Gr. rptyan'or triangle, aeut- of rpfvwrof, £ 
rpi- Tri- 4 -ywros -angled, -cornered.] i- A 
figure having three angles and three sides ; a 
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triangle. 9. Astral . a. A set of three signs of 

the zodiac, distant xao® from each other, as if 
at the angles of an equilateral triangle, b. — 
Trine sb. a. 2563, 3. An ancient lyre or harp 

of triangular form 1737. 4- An ancient game 

at brill, played by three persons 1843. 
Trigonal (trrgdnAl), a . 1570. [ad. L. tri- 
gonal is ; see prec. and -AL.] 1. Of, pertaining, 

or relating to a trigon or triangle ; triangular, 
b. Geom, and Cryst. Applied to a solid figure 
with triangular (aces, or having some other re- 
lation to a triangle. Also, having a relation to 
three angles. 1878. a. Triangular in section, 
triquetrous : now esp. in Zool. and Bot . 1571 - 
Trigone (trigo n, trai'gdnn). 1835. [*• F., 
nd. L. trigonum Trigon. ] Anat. The triangu- 
lar area at the base of the urinary bladder, be- 
tween the openings of the ureters and urethra 
Trigono- (tri a g 6 no, trigba-no), comb, form 
repr. Gr. rpiyooros adj. three-cornered, etc., 
neut. rplyurov as sb. a triangle ; as in Trlgono- 
ceroua (-p*s£res) a. [Gr. tUpas horn], Zool. hav- 
ing horns of triangular section. 
Trigonometric (tri»g6n*,me'trik), a. i8ir. 
[f. Trigonometry + -ic.l • next. 
Trigonometrical (tntg6m>,me*trikA1), a. 
1666 . [f. as prec. 4-AL.j Of. pertaining to, 
or performed by trigonometry. 

T. functions x those functions of an angle, or of an 
abstract quantity, used in trigonometry, viz. the sine, 
tangent, secant, etc. T. survey , a survey of a country 
or region performed by triangulation and t. calcula- 
tion. Hence Trl«gonome*trlcally adv. 
Trigonometry (trigon/rmetri). 1614. [ad. 
mod.L. trigonometries, f. Gr, rplywvov triangle 
+ -furpla measurement.] That branch of 
mathematics which deals with the measurement 
of the sides and angles of triangles, particularly 
with certain functions of their angles, or ot 
angles in general (the Sine, Cosine, Tangent, 
Cotangent, Secant, and Cosecant), and 
hence with these functions as applied to ab- 
stract quantities ; thus including the theory ol 
triangles, of angles, and of (elementary) singly 
periodic functions. Hence Trigono*mcter, a 
person versed in t. 

llTrigonon (trig^umpn). 1797. [a. Gr. rpl- 
yuvov.] Antiq. - Trigon 3. 

Trigonous (tri'gdnas), a. i8ax. [f. Gr. rpf- 
ytuvos + -ous.] Nat. Hist . — Trigonal a. 

Trigram (trai-greera). 1606. [f. Gr. rpt- 

Tri- 4 ypApL/Mij -ar - line, letter, or ypapplf 
stroke, line.] a. An inscription of three letters; 
also — Trigraph. b. A figure or character 
formed of three strokes. c. Geom , A set of 
three lines; spec, the figure formed by three 
straight lines in one plane not intersecting in 
the same point. So Trigramma tic, Trigra'm- 
mic adjs. consisting of three letters or sets of 
letters. Tiigra’mm&tiam — Triliteralism. 
Trigraph (trai-graf). 1836. [f. Gr. rpi- 

Tki- 4 ypaefdf writing, drawing.] A combina- 
tion of three letters denoting a simple sound, 
as eau in F. beau, sch in G. schaf. 

||Trigynia (trel r dgi'nifi). 176a [mod.L. 
(Linn.), £ TRl- 4 Gr. yvrf) woman, taken as m 
female organ, pistil.] Bot. An order in many 
classes of the Linnaean system, comprising 
plants having three pistils. Hence Tri gyn, a 
plant of the order T • Trigynlan, Trigy*niou« 
adjs. of or belonging to the order T. Trlgynoua 
(tri'dxinas) a. having three pistils. 

Trihedral (traihTdr&l, -he-dril), a. (sb.) 
Also trledraL 1789. [f. Gr. rpt- Tr 1- 4 fBpa 
baso4-AL.] Geom., etc. Of a solid figure or 
body : Having three sides or faces (in addition 
to the base or ends) ; triangular in section. 

T. angle or quoin, a solid angle formed by three 
surfaces meeting at a point. 

B. sb. Geom. A trihedral figure 2909, Alia 
Trihedron. x8o8. 

Trike (traik). Coiloq.abbrev. of Tricycle. 
Trilateral ( trail* -tSrAl), a. and sb. 1660. 
[f. L. trilateral three-sided 4 -AL.] A. adj. 
Contained by three sides ; three-sided. B. sb. 
A triangle 1766. Trila-tcral-ly adv., -ness. 
Trilby (tri’lbf). 1895. [Name of the heroine 
of a novel (1893) of the same name by G. du 
Maurier.] (Usu. attrib .) Applied to various 
articles resembling those used or worn in the 
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dramatized version of the novel ; esp. a ldnd 
of soft felt hat worn by men ; also pi. (slang) the 
feet (in allusion to the heroine s bare feet). 
Trilemma (trade *m&). 167a. [f, after 

Dilemma ; see Tax-.] A situation, or (in 
Logic) a syllogism, of the nature of a Dilemma. 
but involving three alternatives instead of two. 
Trilinear (treili-nsfij), a. 1715. [f. Tri- 
+ L. linearis LINEAR, f. linea line.] Geotn. 
Of, oontained by, or having some relation to, 
three lines. 

T. co-ordinates, a system of co-ordinates determin- 
ing a point in a plane by its distances, measured in 
three fixed directions, from three fixed straight lines 
farming a triangle. 

TrUiteral (troili*t£rAl), a. {si,) 1751. [f. 
TRI- + L. littera + -AL. ] Consisting of three 
letters. B. si, A triliteral word or root 1828. 
Hence Trill teralism, the use of t. roots, as in 
Semitic languages. Triliterality, Triliteral- 
neee, t. character. Trill *te rally adv. 

Trllith (tral*li)>). Also in Gr. form tri- 
lithon (troi'lijjpn). 1740. [ad. Gr. rpi\t 9 ov f 
neut. of rpl\t$ot adj., of three stones, f. rpt- 
Tri- 4 Aiflor stone.] A prehistoric structure or 
monument consisting of three large stones, two 
upright and one resting upon them as a lintel. 
Hence Trlli*thlc a. pertaining to or of the na- 
ture of a t. 

Trill (tril), si. 1649. [Goes with Triix 
v . 9 j ad. It. trillo , beside triglio , 1 a quiver or 
warble in singing* (Florio).J 1. Mus. a. A 
tremulous utterance of a note or notes as a 

• grace \ b. A rapid alternation of two notes 

a degree apart ; a shake, a. transf. A tremu- 
lous high-pitched sound or succession of notes, 
esp. in the singing of birds 1704. 3. Phonetics. 

The pronunciation of a consonant, esp. r, with 
vibration of the tongue or other part of the vocal 
organs ; a consonant so pronounced 1848. 

Trill (tril), v.l Now dial, or arch. [ME. 
trille ; cf. Sw. and Norw. trilla , Da. trilde , 
tri lie to roll, trundle, wheel.] i. trans. To 
turn (a thing) round, to cause to revolve, rotate; 
to roll, bowl, trundle. fa. intr. Of a wheel, 
ball. etc. * To revolve, spin, roll, trundle -1681. 

Trill, v. 2 arch. ME. [perh. developed from 
prec.] x. intr. Of tears, water, a stream : To 
roll, to flow In a slender stream, the particles of 
watei being in constant revolution ; to purL a. 
trans . To cause to flow in this way 1485. 

». With many a teere trilling on my cheeke Chau- 
cr*. A little d«U, through which tnllod a small rivu- 
let Scott. 

Trill, vfi 1 666. fad. It. trillare , cogn. w. 
triglio , trillo TRILL xa.J I. intr. To sing with 
vibratory effect; to sing a trill or shake, to 
' shake ' ; of a voice, etc. : To sound with tremu- 
lous vibration. a. trans. To utter or sing (a 
note, tune, etc.) with tremulous vibration of 
sound 1701. b. To cause (an instrument or the 
voice) to vibrate with a tremulous sound 1848. 
8. To pronounce (a consonant, esp. r) with a 
vibration of the tongue (or other vocal organ) 
and the corresponding auditory effect 1848. 

1. My wife.. proud that she shall come to L, and.. 

I think she will Parrs. a. The sober suited song- 
stress trills her lay Thomson. 

Trilling (trHiq). 1846. [— Da., Sw. tril- 
ling , Du. drieling j seeTRi- and - lino.] One 
of a set of three, a. One of three children born 
at the same birth ; a triplet, b. Min. A crystal 
composed of three individuals. 

Trillion ftri’lyon). 1690. [— F., It. tril- 
lions. from the stem of million with substitution 
of tri- ; cf. billion.'] The third power of a 
million ; a million billions, i.e. millions of mil- 
lions. (In France and local U.S., a thousand 

* billions', Le. an English billion; see Billion.) 
H Trillium (trrliflm). 1760. [mod. L. (Linn.), 
in allusion to the triple leaves!] Sot. A genus 
of perennial endogenous herbs (family THllia- 
cex) bearing a whorl of three thin short-stalked 
or stalkless leaves at the summit of a simple 
stem, with a solitary flower in the middle. In 
America also called wake-roiin. Also, a plant 
of this genus. 

II Trillo (tri-lb). 1651. [It] - Trill si. 
Trilobire (tmHsbait, tri*-). sflga. [ad, 

mod.L. Trikiites, f. Gr. rpc- TRI- +A4£ot lobe 
+-ITE *.] Palmont . A member of a large group 
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of extinct arthropodous animals, characterized 
by a three-lobed body; allied to the extinct 
Eurypterids and the existing King-crabs ( Limn - 
Ins) ; their remains are found abundantly in 
Palaeozoic rocks, esp. the Silurian. Hence 
Trllobi*tie a. pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
containing triiobites. 

Trilogy (trrl&igi). x66i. [ad. Gr. rpi- 
\oyta, f. rpi- Tri-4A<$7oj; see -logy.] 1. 
Gr. Antiq. A series of three tragedies (orig. 
connected in subject) performed at Athens at 
the fe&tival of Dionysus 1836. a. Any series or 
group of three related dramatic or other literary 
works 1661. 3. transf, and fig. A group of 

three related utterances, subjects, etc. X835. 

s. All the plays of iEachylus, and the Henry VI of 
Shakespeare, are examples of a t. 1849. Hence Tri- 
lo’gic, -al adjs. of or pertaining to a t. 

Trim (trim), si. 1590, [f. Trim v.] x. 

Naut. 1. The state of being trimmed or pre- 
pared for sailing ; esp. the condition of being 
' fully rigged and ready to sail 9. a. The 
most advantageous set of a ship in the water 
on her fore and aft line. b. Adjustment of the 
sails with ref. to the direction of the wind and 
the ship’s course. c. The condition of being 
properly balanced, d. The difference between 
the draught forward and the draught aft x6ra. 
e. In vague use, the general appearance or look 
of a ship 1757. 

X e. In gallant t. the gilded Vessel goes Gray. 

II. x. Adornment, array ; equipment, outfit ; 
dress: usu. in ref. to style or appearance; 
hence occas. nearly ■ guise, aspect 1596. b. 
The act of trimming or condition of being 
trimmed x6o8. 9. Condition, state, or order, 

esp. for work or action of any kind 1628. 8. 

The nature, character, or manner of a person 
or thing ; his or its * way ' 1706. 

1. Hucklaw, in bridegroom t. Scott, fig. The Print, 
and T. of Retorick 1650. c. US. The lighter wood- 
work of a building, esp. around openings 1884. a. 
Pbr. Ih t^ into in or into proper condition or order. 

Trim, a. {adv.) 1503. [Hist, obsc.] I. 
In £OOd condition or order ; well prepared, 
furnished, or equipped ; fit, proper, suitable ; 
hence, sound, good, fine, beautiful. {Often a 
vague term of approval.) arch. 9. Neatly or 
smartly made, prepared, or arranged; elegantly 
or finely dressed or * got up ’ ; having a neat, 
spruce, or tidy appearance or effect 1521. +3. 

In ironical use; cf. 'fine', ‘nice’, * pretty in 
similar use -1680. B. adv. Trimly 1529. 

1. Twai t. upon for them that bad the doing of it 
Shaks. The ship was t. Byron. a. Laurel hedges, 
but not so t. as ours Berkeley. A t. and quiet girl 
came tripping to the door 1888. 3. News quoth a? 

T. News truly. Otway. Hence Tri'in-ly adv., -ness. 

Trim (trim), v. [OE. trymman , trymian s — 
*trumjan to make firm or strong, f. OE. trvm 
firm, strong, steadfast, stable. Not found be- 
between OE. and the 26th c.] fL (Only OE.) 
trans. To make firm or strong; to give as 
security ; to arm or array fa force) ; to settle, 
arrange ; to encourage, comfort, exhort IL tl. 
To put into proper condition for some purpose 
or use ; to prepare ; to dress -1725, 9. To fit 

out (a ship, etc.) for sea. arch. 15x3. +3. To 

repair, restore, put right (something broken, 
*om or decayed) -1687. 4. spec. To put (a lamp, 

I fire, etc.) into proper order for burning, by re- 
l moving any deposit or ash, and addin? fresh 
fuel ; also, to cleanse or cut level (a wick) ; by 
extension, to renew the burned-out carbons or 
electrodes of (an arc lamp) 1557. +5. To eauip, 
supply -1667. 6. To array, dress ; to adorn, 

dress up 1516. 7. spec. To decorate (a hat, gar- 

ment, etc.) with ribbons, laces, embroideries, or 
the like ; also, of a thing, to form the trimming 
of 1547. 8. To dress (the hair or beard) ; to 

clip (the hair), or to clip the hair of (a person) ; 
also, to dub (a cock) 1530. g. fig. To beat, 
thrash, trounce ; also, to reprimand, scold x cx8. 
xa To cut off the excrescences or irregularities 
of ; to reduce to a regular shape by doing this. 
Also with the part removed as object. Also 
with up. 1594. x 1 . Carpentry. To bring (a piece 
of timber, etc.) to the required shape 1679. 
xa. Naut. To distribute the load of (a ship or 
boat) so that she floats on an even keel 1580. 
b, intr, of a ship or boat x86x. c. transf. 
(trans.) To adjust (the balance) so as to equalize 
it 1817. 13. Naut, To adjust (the sails or yards) i 
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with reference to the direction of the wind and 
the course of the ship 1624. Also Aeronautics. 
b. absoL or intr. 1697. c. transf. and fig. {trans.) 
To turn, adjust, adapt 1779. 14. To stow or 

arrange (coal or cargo) in the hold of a ship, or 
carrv it to the hatches when discharging ; also, 
to shift fcoall in a ship's hold, etc. ; also, to 
arrange (coal) as it is loaded on a truck 1797. 
x 5. intr . (Also with it.) To modify one's atti- 
tude in order to stand well with opposite parties; 
also, to accommodate oneself to the mood of 
the times 1685. b. trans . To modify according 
to expediency 1885. 

1. Rich. Il t ni. iv. 56. 4. Then all those virgins 
arose, & trymmed their lampes N.T. (Genev.) Matt. 
xxv. 7. 8 . D. fig. To cheat (a person) out of money | to 
fleece {slang) 1600, 9. None of your jaw, you swab .. 
else I shall L your lac’d jacket for you Smollett. 

10. No inclination .. to t. the roadside hedges 1885. 

11. Phr. To t. in, to fit or frame (one piece) to or into 
another. 13. The. . dexterous pilot . . will t. his sails 
to every variation of wind 1836. 15, Trimming it 
between God and the Devil 1685. 

Trimelli-tic, a. 187a. [f. Tri- III + 
Mellitic.] Chem. In t. acta, unsyrametrical 
benzene-tricarboxylic acid, obtained by the oxi- 
dation of colophony by means of nitric acid, 
(Named by Baeyer, 1870.) 

Trimerous (tri-miros, trai*-), a. 1896. [1 
mod.L. trimerus (ad. Gr. r ptpepift, f. rpi- Tri- 
4 plpos part) +-ous.] Having, consisting of, 
or characterized by three parts : spec. a. Bat. 
Having the parts of the flower, or the leaves, 
in series or whorls of three, b. Ent. Consist- 
ing of three segments or joints. So Trlmeran 
(trrmgr&n) a. Ent. belonging to the division 
Trimera of beetles, or of hyraenopterous insects, 
characterized by t. tarsi ; si. an insect of either 
of these divisions. 

Trlmesic (traimi-sik), a. 1889. [£ Tri- 
III 4 Mes(itylene+-ic.) Chem. In /. acid, 
C # H 3 (CO,H)j, symmetrical benzene-tricarboxy- 
lic acid. (So named by Fittig, 1867, when he 
obtained it from mesltylenic add, and found 
it to be tribasic.) 

Trimester (trrime’stsj). 1891. [ad. F. 
trimestresb., ad. L. trimestris adj . , f.TRI- 4 men- 
sis month.] A period or term of three months. 
Trimestrial (treime-striAl), a. (xJ.) 1693. 
[f. L. trimestris (see prec.) +-AL.] Consisting 
of or containing three months ; occurring or 
appearing every three montlis. b. as so. A 
quarterly publication. 

Trimeter (tri'mAaj, trai*-), si. and a. 1567. 
[ad. L. trimetrus adj. and sb., a. Gr. rplfitrpot 
adj., f. rpi- Tri- + fiirpov Metre.] A. si. A 
verse of three measures; i.e. in trochaics, 
iambics, or anapaestics, of three dipodies (* 
six feet) ; in other rhythms, of three feet. B. 
adj. Of a verse s Consisting of three measures 
1706. 

T rime thy 1 (troimrjwil, 1857. [f. 

Tri- III + Methyl.] Chem . a. A formative 
denoting the presence of three methyl groups, 
CH„ in a compound, b. spec . denoting the 
substitution of 2 methyl groups for 3 hydrogen 
atoms in the substance denoted by the rest of 
the name. Hence Trimethy*llc a. 

Trimetric (traime*trik), a. 1837. [f. Tri- 
+ Gr. fslrpov measure (or, in sense 9, f. as 
Trimeter) 4 -ic.] 1. Cryst. - Orthorhom- 
bic. 9. Pros. Consisting of three measures 
1889. 

Trimmer (tri-max). 1555. [f. Trim v. 4 
-ER *.] x. One who trims, in the senses of the 
verb. s. One who or that which cuts, clips, 
prunes, etc. ; spec, an implementor machine for 
trimming edges in industrial processes 1583. 
3. Arch. A short beam framed across an open- 
ing (as a stair-well or hearth) to carry the ends 
of those joists which cannot be extended across 
the opening 1654. 4. One who trims between 

opposing parties In politics, etc. ; hence, one 
who inclines to each of two opposite sides as 
interest dictates 1689. 5. One who or that which 
trims or trounces; a stiff competitor, fighter, 
letter, bout, run, blow, eta colloq. 1776. 0. 

One whose business is to stow the caigo or coal 
in loading a ship ; also, a mechanical contriv- 
ance for doing this ; also, one who arranges 
the coal in loading trucks 1838. 7. Angling, 

(*i) (arm)* { (Fr. (aiiz). 5 (fir, faro, sorth). 


0 (Ger. K41n), *(Fr. pe*). fl (Ger. MsOler). * (Fr. d«ne). $(«*!). € (*) (th#ie)« i 
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i, to which a line, with baited hook, 
ed. used for taking pike ; (b) a bank- 
for the same purpose 1799. 
m of the trimmers who went to church and 
* both T. Haboy. 5. Mr. H. was clean bowled 
t. from Barnes x88a. 

rimming (tri'mig), vbl. sb. 1518. Ling 1 .] 
> The action of Trim v. 1519. b. //. Pieces 
-*ut off in trimming 1805. a. concr. Adornment, 
array ; esp. a. Any ornamental addition to the 
bare fabric of a dress, etc. Chiefly pi. 1635. 
b. pi. Accessories, usual accompaniments ; e.g. 
to a joint of meat, etc. i6xa. 8* A beating ; a 
drubbing ; a sharp censure 1518. 

a. b. A coiled leg of mutton with the usual trim- 
mings Dicxkns. 3. He deserves a good t. for it 1787. 

Comb. : t. •joint, a Joist into which the end of a 
trimmer (sense 3) is fitted j -tank* a water-tank in 
the bow or stem of a ship which is filled or emptied 
as the trim of the ship demands. 

Trimming, ppl. a. 1559. [f. Trim v. + 
-ing *.] That trims, in various senses of the 
verb ; colloq. or slang, * stunning ', ' rattling *, 
excellent Hence Tn'mmingly adv. 
Trimorpbic (traim£jfik), a. 18 66. [f. 
Gr. Tplpop<pot (f. Tpt- TRI- + nofxpfj form) + 
-ic.] Having, or existing in, three forms, as a 
plant, animal, or crystalline substance. So 
Tri'morph, Cryst. a t. substance, or each of Its 
three different forms. Trlmo'rphiaxn, t. con- 
dition, occurrence in three different forms (of 
a plant, animal, or crystalline substance) x8oa 
Trimo*rphonfl a. — trimorphic. 

Trinacrian (train/Hcri&n), a. 1640. [f. 
L. Trinacria Sicily, a. Gr. T ptvtucpla, taken as 
f. Tpt- Tri- + dxpa point, cape ; but orig. 
Bptvajclrjf f. fi/xV of trident.] Of Sicily, Sicilian ; 
hence, three-pointed* 

Trinal (trarn&l), a. 159a [ad. late L. 
trinalis, f. L. trinus , pL trini three each, three- 
fold ; see -AL.] x. Threefold ; triple ; trine. 

. Grant, Applied to a * number ’ or inflected 


form expressing three 1853. 

1. Whorwith he wont at Hemv'ns high Cou n cd- 
Table, To sit the midst of T. Unity Milt. 

Trinary (trohniri), a. rare. 1474. [ad. 
late L. trinarius of three kinds.] Consisting 
or composed of a set of three ; threefold ; triple. 

Trindle ftri-ndl), jA [Early ME. trindel, 
a parallel form to TrendLE .1 x. A wheel; 
tsp. a 1 trundle ' or lantern-wheel in a mill ; also, 
the wheel of a wheelbarrow. Obs. exc. dial . ta. 
Something of rounded form, as a pellet of sheep's 
or goat's dung -1660. $. Bookbinding. Each 

of several flat pieces of thin wood or metal, 
shaped like toy horse-shoe magnets, by which 
(in pairs) the stitched, glued, and rounded back 
of a book Is held flat while the front edge is 
ploughed x8x8. 

Triudle, v. Obs . or dial. OE. [A parallel 
form to Trendle.] fx. trans. To make round, 
to round. OE. only. a. To cause (a wheel, 
etc.) to revolve ; to cause to roll along a sur- 
face ; to trundle 1595. a* ’**’’• To revolve or 
turn round ; to rou along a surface, late ME. 

Trine (train), a, and sb. late ME. [a. F. 
trin, trim j— L. trinus threefold, f. Ins, tria 
three.] JL adj. 1. Threefold ; triple, a. Astro/. 
Denoting the * aspect * of two heavenly bodies 
which are a third part of the xodiac, L e. xao°, 
distant from each other. Also, connected with 
or relating to a trine aspect Also fig. 1 Favour- 
able, benign. 1477. 

L T. immsrsion, the Jmmermlon of a person three 
times in baptism, in the name of the three Persons of 
file Trinity. 

B. sb. u A group of three ; a triad 155a. b. 
j pec. The Trinity 1568. a. Astrol. A trine as- 
pect Phr. in t. X581. 8- fl* Three children (or 
young) at a birth ; triplets 1628. 

1. O furyes 1 O Vindictive tryne 1614. b. Eternal 
One, Almighty T.l Kswx a. Fortunate aspe c t* of 
T- and Seattle 16x4. Hence Trine a (rev) t r am s . 
to put or Join in a t. aspect 1 to m ake a t or triad ot 

Tringle (triiig'l). 1696. [a. F.] a .Arch. 
A small square moulding or ornament b. A 
curtain-rod, or any long slender rod. 
UTrinldado (trinldi*d^). Obs. or arch. 1599. 
[Sp. adj. U Trinidad,] A kind of tobacco from 
Trinidad. 

Trinitarian (trinite»*rifin), a. and sb. 1608. 
[f, tfith o. L trinitari^ (f. trinitas Trinity) 
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+ -AN.] A. adj. (In senses x, a with capital T.) 
x. Ck. Hist . Belonging to the order of the Holy 
Trinity, a. Thiol. Relating to the Trinity; 
holding the doctrine of the Trinity (opp. to 
Unitarian) X656. 8* Forming a trinity; triple, 
threefold 18x9. B. sb. (With capital T.) g. A 
member of the religious order of the Holy Tri- 
nity ; - Mathurin x6a8. a. ThsoU One who 
holds the doctrine of the Trinity of the Godhead ; 
a believer in the Trinity 1706. Hence Trlxii- 
ta'riaalsm, Trinitarian belief 
Trinitrate (trai,n»i*trA). 1868. [f. Tri- 
III +■ Nitrate.] Chun. A compound formed 
from three molecules of nitric acid, HNO9, by 
the replacement of the three hydrogen atoms 
by a tri valent element or radical. 

Trini-trin. 1866. [f. Tri- III + Nitr(ic 
+ -IN 1 .] Chun. = Nitroglycerine. 
Trinltro- (trainai’tm), bef. a vowel trinltr-. 
1851. [f. Tri- + Nitro-.] Chan. a. A forma- 
tive denoting that three nitro-groups, NO t , 
have replaced three hydrogen atoms in the 
substance designated by the rest of the name, 
the nitrogen atoms being directly joined to 
carbon atoms; e.g. trinitro-phenol or picric 
add, C c H t (NOt)i (OH) ; trinitro-toTuene, -to*- 
luol (abbrev. trotyl , and T.N.T.), a high ex- 
plosive (19x6). b. In earlier nomendature, tri - 
nitro. included cases in which the nitrogen 
atoms of the NO| groups were attached by 
oxygen atoms to the carbon atoms of the sub- 
stance designated by the rest of the name ; 
such compounds are now called Trinitrates, 
e. g. trinitro-ce'llnloae, gun-cotton. 

Trinity (tri-nlti). ME. [a. OF. trinite 
— L. trinit at cm, trinitas triad, trio, f. trinus 
Trine.] x. The state of bdng threefold, three- 
foldness, threeness. a. gen. Late ME. b. spec. 
In theological use : applied to the existence of 
one God in three persons. (In early use esp. in 
phr. ‘ God in t.’, I. e. in threeness.) ME. a. The 
Esther, ‘ ‘ ' 


r Son, and Holy Spirit as constituting 

one God ; the triune God. (Now always with 
capital T.) ME. b. ellipt. The festival of the 
Holy Trinity; Trinity Sunday ME. a* Any 
combination or set of three (persons, things, 
prindples, etc.) forming a unity, or dosely con- 
nected ; a triad, trio 1542. 

attrib. : T. House, shortened title of a guild or 
fraternity having the charge of pilots, lighthouses, 
buoys, etc. I hence 7 *. Brethren, high-water murk, 
pilot, etc. I T. Sunday, the Sunday next after Whit- 
sunday, observed as a festival in honour of the T. 1 T. 
term, the fourth of the terms or sessions of the High 
Court of Justice in England 1 since 1873 called offici- 
ally 7*. Sittings, and now beginning on the Tuesday 
following T. Sunday | also, one of the university terms. 

Trinket (tri'qkftt), sb, 1533. [Origin obsc.] 
tx. Any small article forming part of an outfit ; 
usu. pi. paraphernalia, accoutrements, ' traps \ 
•1787. a. A small ornament, usu. an article of 
jewellery for personal adornment 1533. +8- 

Yfig. Applied esp. to the decorations of worship, 
and to religious rites, beliefs, etc. -1655. 

s. Trinkets, of which the girl was very fond Swift. 
Hence Tri* like try, trinkets collectively 1 articles of 
personal decoration viewed as trinkets or teys. 

tTriuket, v. Chiefly Sc. 1647. [Origin 
unkn.] intr. To intrigue with ; to act in an 
underhand way, prevaricate -xSax. Hence 
•fTrimketer, a secret trafficker ; an intriguer. 

Trinomial (troindfa-mi&l), a. and sb, 1674. 
[Formed with tri- After Binomial.] A adj. 
x. Math. Consisting of three terms, as an alge- 
braical expression X704. a. Nat. Hist . Con- 
sisting of three terms, vis. genus, spedes, and 
subspecies or variety, instead of the first two 
only ; involving or characterised by three terms, 
as a system of nomenclature 1865. B. sb. x. 
Math. An expression consisting of three terms 
connected by + or — . 1674. a. Nat. Hist . 
The name of a subspecies or variety when com- 
posed of three terms (the names of the genus, 
spedes, and subspecies or variety) 1884. 

Trio (trfw, trai-e). 1794. [a. F., a. It*, C. 
tre three, formed in imitation of duo.] 1. 
Mas. A composition for three voices or instru- 
ments; also, a company of three per fo rmers 
singing or playing such a composition, b* 
Name for a second or subordinate division of 
a minuet or other dance movement, or of a 
schereo or march; commonly In a different 
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style (and occas., key) from the main part, which 
is repeated after it 184a a. A group or set of 
three 1777. b. At piquet, a combination of three 
aces, kings, queens, or knaves in one band 1891. 

a The L of Kentucky hunters, Robinson, Rosner, 
end Hoback W. laviNO, 

Triobol (traiwbpl, traiifi* tyl). Also trio- 
bolus. 1837. [ad. Gr. rptAffokor, f. Tpt- Tsi- 
♦ bfiokbs ObolT) An andent Greek coin of the 
value of three obols, or half a drachma. So 
fTrio'bolar, +Trio*bolary adjs. lit. worth three 
obols ; fig. of little value, paltry, mean. 
Trioctue (trai^-ktail). 1797. [f. Tri- + 
L. octo eight, after quartile, etc.] Astrol. — 
sisquiquadraU (Sesqui- I c). 

Triode (trai'cnd). 19x9. [£, Tri- + Elec- 
tr)ode.] Wireless Telegr. In full triode valves 
Trade-name of a three-electrode valve. 

II Trifleda (trai,r fifi). 1760. [mod.L. (Linn.), 
f. Gr. rpi- Tri- + otnos house ; c l Dicecia, etc*] 
Dot. The third order in the Linnaean dass 
Polygamia, comprising plants having male, 
female, and hermaphrodite flowers on different 
individuals. Hence Trlcacioua (-f'Jbs) , Tri,oi*- 
cous adjs. belonging to this order, or having 
the flowers thus distributed. 

Triolet (trai-dlfct, trf-*). 1651. [a. F., dim. 
of trio. ] Prosody. A stanza of eight lines, con- 
structed on two rhymes, in which the first line 
is repeated as the fourth and seventh, and the 
second as the eighth. 

Trional (traWnal). 1889. [f. Tri- + -onal 
of sulphonal .] Pharm . Trade-name of a synr 
thetic narcotic drug resembling sulpbonaL 
llTriones (trai^-nfc), sb.fi. 1394. [L* 
ploughing-oxen, also as here.] Astron. The 
seven prindpal stars in Ursa Major. 

Txionyx (trai'Jhiks, trai^-niks). 1835. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Tpt- Tri- + 6w£ nail.] Zool 
A genus of chelonian reptiles, so called because 
only three of the five toes have nails. So Tri* 
o'nychoid a. belonging to the suborder Triony- 
chotdca of Cholonia, typified by the genus T. ot 
soft-shelled turtles ; sb. a turtle of this suborder. 
Trioxide (trai^-ksaid). 1868. [f. Tri- 

III + Oxide.] Chan. A compound of three 
atoms of oxygen with an element or radical. 

Trip (trip), sb.* late ME. [f. Trip v,] I. 
i* The action or an act of tripping; a light 
lively movement of the feet ; tripping gait or 
tread ; the sound of this x6oo. a. A short 
voyage or journey, a ‘ run * ; esp. each of a series 
of journeys or runs over a particular route. App, 
orig. a sailor’s term, but very soon extended to 
a journey on land. 1601. b. A short journey 
(by sea or land) for pleasure or health ; later, 
often applied to such a journey whatever its 
length. Also, applied to a passage by rail pro- 
vided at a fare lower than the usual ; a cheap 
an excursion ; occas. short for * party of trip- 
pers * or * trip-train ' 1749. 8 * Naut. A single 

board or reach in tacking ; a tack 170a 
t. Yonder comes Dalinda s I know her by her L 
Drydxh. s. It will be what mariners call a t. to Eng* 
land Richardson. The^ ’bus-driver.. is paid by 
and anxious to get his trips done 1906. 

II. 1. * A stroke or catch by which the wrest- 
ler supplants his antagonist* (J.); a sodden 
catching of a person's foot with one's own so as 
to cause him to stumble or fall, lata ME. % 
A stumble or mis-step causing one to lose one's 
equilibrium x68x. 8* A mistake, blunder, fault; 

a slip, lapse ; a false step; a slip of the tongue 
1548. 

i. The Groom.. watches with a T. his Foe to fall 
Dbydsm. fig. Or will not else thy craft so quickelv 
grow, That thine owne L. shall be thine ouerthrowj 
Shaks 


HAKi. a. Thepoor Animal being now almost tired, 
made a second T. Steel*. 3. At. in 
have spoiled all 1773. 


one point would 


QL Muh. A contrivance that trips ; a pro- 
jecting part of some mechanism which comes 
into momentary contact with another part so 
as to cause or check some movement 1906, 
attrib. and Comb. 1 1. system, a system of payment 
by the t. or journey 1 -train, a mineral train which is 
Intended to make a certain number of trips, out and 
borne, in the day; also, an excursion train. 

TrljVfty* ME. [etym. pbsc.] fL A troop 
or company of men -1578. a. a. A small flock 
(of goats/ s hetp, barss t eto.). Obs. exc* local 
MS* b* A small flock of wild-fowl X805. 
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Trip (trip) 9 v. late ME. [a. OF. treper, 
triper, tripper; m Pr. trepar to hop. spring; 
of Lower Frankish origin; cL MDu., L.G. 
trippen.1 L z. m/t. To move lightly and nimbly 
on the test; to skip, caper; to dance, arch. 
b. intr. with it 2579. »• tram. To perform (a 

dance) with a light lively step {rare) 1627 . b. 
To tread lightly and nimbly, dance upon 1749. 
g. intr. To go, walk, skip, or run with a light 
and lively motion ; to move with a quick light 
tread ; also with it. late ME. 4. tram . To 
cause to trip or go nimbly 1598. 5. intr. To 

make a trip or short excursion, Also with it. 
2664 

l b. Com, and t, it as ya go On the light fftntntiek 
toe Milt. a. b. The sportive graces L the green 
Shbnstonk. a. T. and goe. my aweetc, deliuer this 
Paper into the hand of the King Shako. 3 . 1 shall t 
to Paris in about a fortnight H. Walpole. 

EL 1. tram. To cause to stumble or fall by 
suddenly arresting or catching the foot; 'to 
throw by striking the feet from the ground by 
a sudden motion ; to strike the feet from under 
the body * ( J .)• Also with up. Often with the 
heels, foot, eta as object late ME. h.fig. or 
in fig. context 1548. 9. To overthrow by catch- 
ing in a fault or blunder ; to detect in an Incon- 
sistency or inaccuracy 1557. g. intr. To strike 
the foot against something, so as to hop, stag- 
ger, or fall; to stumble truer an obstacle; to 
make a false step 1440. b. Said of the tongue : 
To stumble in articulation ; to falter in speaking 
2536. 4. intr. To fall into an error ; to make 

a mistake or false step ; to commit a fault, in- 
consistency, or inaccuracy 1509. 

1. Tbo other following tript vp his heeles Giunl 
b. To L the coarse of Law, and blunt the Sword That 
guards the peace Shaks. a. Cymb. v. v. 35. 3. I 

tripped over my sword, and nearly fell on my nose 
Masavat. b. Drinking . . till hli Tongue trips Locks. 
4. After many endeavours to catch me tripping lu some 
part of my story Swift. Jenny had tript in hex time 
Tennyson. 

HI. 1. Naut. tram. To loose fan anchor) from 
its bed and raise it clear of tne bottom by a 
cable or a buoy rope. Also intr. for pass. 1748. 
9, To tilt; spec. Naut. to give (a yard) the 
necessary cant in sending it down ; also, to lift 
(an upper mast) in order that it may be lowered 
1840. g. intr. To tilt or tip op 1869. 4. tram. 
To 1 elease (a catch, etc.) by contact with a pro- 
jection ; to operate in this way 1897. 

Tri*-pack„ 191 1. [f. Tri- II + Pack j*. 1 ] 
In colour photography, a pack of three sensi- 
tive films. 


Tripartite (troijpS’itelt, tri*paJtoit), a. 
late M E. [ad. L. tripartitus , f. tri- three + 
fart it us, partiri to divide.] I. Divided into 
or composed of three parts or kinds ; threefold, 
triple, b. Involving, or of the nature of, division 
Into three parts 2576. 9. Made in three corres- 

ponding parts or copies, as an indenture drawn 
up between three parties, each of whom pre- 
serves one of the copies 2449. g. Engaged in 
by or concluded between three parties 2497. 4. 
Her. a. •» TiercA. b. Applied to a cross or 
Saltire when each of its members consists of 
three narrow bands with spaces between. 2796. 
g. Consisting of three parts or divisions 2658. 
to. Bat. spec, of a leaf, etc., divided into three 
segments nearly to the base. (Abbrev.y -par- 

^/f&'PfcdirUlon of that vast country Burjce. a 3. 
The L treaty which . .exists among three of the leading 
powers of the world 1857. Hence Tripartltely adu. 


Tripartition (treipaiti'/an). 165a. [f. L. 
tripartitus ; see prec. and -TION.J Division 
Into three parts ; partition among three. 

Tripe (traip). ME. [a. OF. tripe % trippe 
entrails of an animal* mod.F. tripe \ origin 
unkn.] 2. The first or second stomach of a 
ruminant, esp. of the ox ^prepared as food. Now 
itsu. collect, sing. 9. The intestines, bowels, 
guts, as members of the body; hence, the 
paunoh or belly including them. arch, or lew. 
Commonly in pi. 2470- b. Applied Contempt, to 
a person 2505. tnrmfnndfig. Nowfreq.: 
Nonsensical rubbish, trash (slang) 1676. 

s. Plain t. , the first stomach, paunoh, or rumen t 
honeycomb /« the second, or reticulum, a b, Saist 
thou me so, thou T., thou hated scornef 1595. . % A 
•ong.. that wpuld be worth a shopful of such f L 1895. 

1 Tripe de foche (trip do roj). 1809. [F. f 
•jock trips \ from the appearance of the thal- 


lus.] A name orlg. given in Canada to various' 
edible lichens of the genera Gyrophora and Urn* 
bilicaria , which afford a slightly nutritious but 
1 bitter and purgative food. 

Tri-personal (troi,p5us3nfil), a. 1642. [f. 
Tri- + L. persona Person + -AL.J Theol. Con- 
sisting of or existing in three persons t said of 
• the Godhead ; also, relating to the three persons 
of the Godhead. Heoco Tripe*rsonallat, one 
who holds the doctrine of three persons in the 
Godhead. Trl’persona'lity, the condition of 
being t., existence in three persons. 
Tripetalous (trei,pe-tfibs), a. 1830. [f. 
Tri- + L. petalum Petal + -ousj Bot. Having, 
or consisting of, three petals. So Tripe*taloid 
a. (of a six-parted perianth) having three of the 
segments petaloid. 

! Tri*p-hatfnmer. 1809. [f. Trip j 3.1 or®. 
4 Hammer.] A massive machine-hammer 
operated by a tripping device, as a wheel with 
projecting teeth, a cam, or the like, by which 
it is raised and then allowed to drop. 
Trlphane (trai*fe<n). 181& [a. F. f f. Gr. 
rpitparifs appearing threefold ; so called from 
exhibiting three lustrous cleavages.] Min. -= 
Spodumkne. 

Triphthong (tri-f>pi]). 1599. [f. Tri-, 
after Diphthong.] A combination of three 
vowel sounds in one syllable ; also, loosely, a 
combination of three vowel characters, a Tri- 
GRAPH, Hence Triphtbcngal a. 

Tri*plane. 1913. See Tri- II. 

Triple (tri*p’l), sb. late ME. [sb. use of 
next.] 1. A triple quantity, sum, or number; 
thrice as much or as many. 3. ■fa. Mus. Triple 
measure or rhythm T597. b. A triple star 2890. 
c. A magic lantern having three optica] tubes 
combined In one 189a. 8- Bell-ringing. A 

peal rung on seven bells with the tenor, 1 .e. the 
eighth, behind ; the bells interchanging in three 
sets of two 2798. 

Triple (trip'l), a. (adv.) 1550. [a. F., or 
ad. L. triplus, a. Gr. rpnrhovs, — L. triplex 
threefold.] 1. » Treble a. x. 2552. 9. • 

Treble a. x b. 2567. 3. Three times as much 
or as many; multiplied by three 255a t4. 

That is one of three ; third. Shaks. 

x. A L thorn beneath the bnds 1776. T. rows of 
chains 1874. a. A L vac of Casting 1587. 4. All’s 

Well 11. i. xxx. 

Special collocations. T. alliance , an alliance of three 
states or powers, a g. that of Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, ana Italy in x8Ba ; also trantf. T. ertmm, a 
threefold crown : spec, the papal tiara ; also, a heraldic 
bearing representing this. T. entente (Fr.), an under- 
standing ms to political action between three p o we r s. 
T. tine, plane (Gsom.), a line or plane formed by 
the coincidence of three lines or planes. T. point 
{Geom.) a point common to three branches of a curve, 
or at which the curve has three tangents. T. ratio, 
the ratio of three to one. T. rhythm {Mus.), a three- 
fold rhythm consisting of one heavy and two light 
accents or beats. T. salt ( Chem .), a salt containing 
three different bases. T. star, a treble star. T. time 
{Mus.). a rhythm of three beats in the bar. 

Comb. : t.-expansion (see Expansion 7) t -screw, 
having three screw-propellers \ t. tree, (Cant, now 
Hist, or arch.) a gallows (in reC to its three parti). 

B. adv. To three times the extent or amount ; 
in a threefold manner 1606. Tri*ply adv. 
Triple (tri*p’l), v. late ME. [ad. med.L. 

| triple re.] 1. tram . To make three times as 
great or as many ; to multiply by three ; to 
treble. b. spec, in Meek. To alter fa steam- 
engine) from single or double expansion to the 
triple-expansion type ; also, to fit (a vessel, etc.) 
with triple-expansion engines 1891. 9 . intr. 

To grow to three times the former number or 


amount 1799. 

1. The export of foreign commodities was tripled 
1858. 

Triplet (triplet). 1656. [f. Triple, after 
Doublet.] x. A set of three ; three persons 
or things combined or united 2733. 8- s P €e ' 
Three successive lines of verse, esp. when rhym- 
ing together and of the same length 2656, b. 
pi. Three children at a birth ; sing, one of three 
at a birth 278 7, a Mus. A group of threenotes 
to be played In the time of two of the same 
time-value 2802. d. Arch. A window of three 
lights 18*9. e. Naut. Three links between the 
cable and the anchor-ring 2892. 

Triplex (trsi*-, triplets), a. (sb.) 1601. 


la. L., f. tri- three +pIto to fold.] Triplet 
threefold. Also absol. as sb. 

Triplicate (trrplikA), a. and sb. late ME* 
[ad. L. triplicatus, triplicare.) A. ad/. Three- 
fold, triple ; forming three ex&ctly correspond- 
ing copies; consisting of or related to three 
corresponding parts. 

T. bills of loading 1756. 7 *. proportion, ratio , the 

proportion or ratio of cubes (third powers) in relation 
to that of the radical quantities. 

B. sb. One of three things exactly alike, esp. 
one of three copies of a document ; pi. three 
things exactly alike 1769. 

In L, in three exactly corresponding Copies or tran- 
scripts. 

Triplicate (tri’plikntt), v. 1633. [f. L. tri- 
plicate, triplicare , f. triplex triple,] x. tram. 
To multiply by three ; to increase threefold ; to 
triple. 9. To make or provide in triplicate ; to 
repeat a second time 1639. 

Triplication (triplik^fjan). 1577. [a. F* 
ad. L. triplicationem .] 1. The action or pro- 
cess of making threefold, or multiplying by 
three ; also, the result of this 16x0. 9. Civil 

and Canon Law. The plaintiffs reply to the 
defendant's duplication, corresponding to the 
surrejoinder at common law 2577. So Tri’ptt- 
cature. 

llTriplice (trxplrtj*). 1896. [It *triple\] The 
Triple Alliance between Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, formed 1889-3 against Russia and France. 

Triplicity (tripli*slti). late ME. [ad. late 
L. tnplicitatem , f. L. triplex Triplex; see 
-ITT.] x. The quality or condition of being 
triple ; threefold character or existence ; triple- 
ness 1555. 9. A triad, trio, triplet 2585. a- 

spec, in Astrol. — Tricon 9 a. late ME. 

' s. Many an Angels voice Singing before th’ eternal! 
majesty. In their trinall triplicates on hyo Spenser. 

Tripllte (tri plait). 1850. [ad. G. triplit, 
f. Gr. rpiwXovs threefold.] Min. A phosphate 
of iron and manganese, with cleavage in three 
directions mutually at right angles. 

Triplo- (triple), bet a vowel tripl-, comb, 
form repr. Gr. rpcnhbof, rpiwhovt threefold, 
triple; as in Triplobtaatic (-blee-stik) [Gr, 
Bhaarbs germ] a., Biol, having three germinal 
layers in the embryo ; belonging to the divisiom 
Triploblastica , a synonym of Ccelomata. 

Tri'p-madam. 1693. [a. F. tripe-madams, 
app. an alteration of trique-madame .] — Prick- 
MADAM. 

Tripod (trel*ppd, tri-ppd), sb. and a. 1612. 
[ad. L. tripus, -pod a. Gr. rplirovt, -troll-, L 
rpi- three + robs foot.] A. sb. x. Gr. and Rom. 
Antiq. A three-legged vessel ; a pot or cauldron 
resting on three legs. 9 . spec. A vessel of this 
kind at the shrine of Apollo at Delphi, on which 
the priestess seated herself to deliver oracles. 
Hence alius, the Delphic oracle; any oracle 
or oracular seat. 2603. 8- A seat, table, stool, 
etc., with three legs 1656. 4. A three-legged 

support of any kind ; esp. a frame or stand with 
three (diverging) legs for supporting a camera, 
compass, or other apparatus 2835. B, ad/. 
Having or resting upon three feet or lees ; of 
the form of a tripod 27x5. So Tripodal (tri*- 
pMttl),Tripo* dial,Tripo*aian adjs. three-footed, 
three-legged ; A mat. having three rays or pro- 
cesses, as a bone. 

Tripoli (tri-pJli). 1601. [- F. f f. TrifoH % 
a region in N. Africa or town in Syria, where 
found.] A fine earth used as a polishing-pow- 
der, consisting mainly of decomposed siliceous 
matter ; called also infusorial earth or rotten- 
stone, Hence Tri*poline a. of or pertaining to t 

Tripos (trm’pps). 1589. [app. irreg. altera- 
tion of L. tripus Tripod, after Gr. words in -ox.] 
ti. - Tripod A. x, 3, 4. -1827. fb. spec, m 
Tripod 9. -1780. 9. Cambridge University. 

Formerly s a. A bachelor of arts appointed to 
dispute, in a humorous or satirical style, with 
the candidates for degrees at * Commence- 
ment ' : so called from the three-legged stool on 
which he sat b. A set of humorous verses, 
orlg. composed by the * Tripos and (till 2804) 
published at Commencement after his office 
was abolished (in full ‘if. verses), e. The list of 
candidates qualified for the honour degree la 
mathematics, orig. printed on the back of the 
paper containing these verses (ia full, A list), 
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TRIPPANT 

, Hence, in current use: orig. The final 
examination for the B.A. degree in 
Katies, consisting of two parts (formerly 
jid second now the Mathematical T.. 
i I and II) ; later extended to the subse- 
ts tly founded final honours examinations in 
aer subjects ( Classical T., etc.) 184a. 
at t rib. •. t. list, the list of successful candidates in 
4 1 . 1 t. paper, any one of the papers of questions 
set in a t, (examination) 1 1 » speech, the humorous or 
satirical speech delivered by the * Tripos' { t, verses 
(see a b). 

Trippant (tri-pfint), a . 1658. [a. OF., 

pres. pple. of tripper to Trip.] Her . — Trip- 
ping ppl. a . 3. 

Tripper (tri*poi). late ME. [f. Trip v. + 
-ER O One who or that which trips. x. One 
who nances; one who moves with light spi ightly 
steps. a. One who or that which causes to 
Stumble x6o<. a* One who goes on a * trip ' ; 
an excursionist. oolloq. 1813. (SoTri'ppiat 1792.) 

3. The modern t. leaves only desolation and dirty 
paper behind him 1899. Cheap one who travels by 
a cheap trip. Hence Tri'ppery a. 

Tripping (tri -pig), vbl. sb . 1591. [f. Trip 
v . + -ing 1 .j The action of Trip v. 

at/rib. and Comb, : t.-line [JVavt.), a light line for 
tilting the yards 1 also, a line for manipulating a 
drogue. 

Tri’pplng, ppl. a. 156a. [f. as prec. + 

-ing a .J 1. Moving quickly and lightly ; li^ht 
footed ; nimble 1567. a. Stumbling, ernng, 
sinning 1577. a* Her. Of a buck, stag, etc. : 
walking, and looking toward the dexter side, 
with three paws on the ground and one fore-paw 
raised ; the 6ame as passant of other animals 
156a. Hence Trippingly adv. 

Triptote (tri-ptfot), sb . and a, 161a. [ad. 
L. triptota pi., a. Or. rplirrarra. pi. neut. of 
rplwTorros with three case-endings, f. rpt - Tri- 
+ vTorrbs falling ( maxTts case). ] A. sb. A noun 
(or other word) used i n three cases only. B. adj. 
Having only three cases 1886. 

Triptych (trrptik). 1731. [f. Tri- after 

Diptych.] x. a. Antiq . A set of three writing- 
tablets hinged or tied together, b. A card made 
to fold in three divisions, a. A picture or carv- 
ing (or set of three such) in three compartments 
side by side, hinged so that the lateral ones fold 
over the central one ; chiefly used as an altar- 
piece 1849. 

Tripudiary (traipi&'di&ri), a. rare . 1646. 
[£ L. tripudium ; see next and -ary >.] 1. Rom. 
Antiq. Denoting a species of divination (called 
tripudium) from the behaviour of birds, esp. of 
the sacred chickens, when fed. a. Of or per- 
taining to dancing (affected) 1819. 

s. The conclusions of Soothsayers in their Auguriall, 
and T. divinations Sir T. Browne. 

Tripudiate (traipifi-dij^tt), v. Now rare and 
affected. 1623. [f. L. tnpudiai -, tripudiare , f. 
tripudium a beating the ground with the feet, a 
leaping or dancing, a religious dance (prob. f. 
tri- three +pod -). J x. intr. To dance for joy, 
or with excitement ; to exult, a. To jump (on 
or upon) in contempt or triumph x888. So Tri- 
pu’diant a. dancing ; fig. exultant. Tripudia*- 
tion, the action of dancing or leaping ; exulta- 
tion, 

( Triquetra (traikwe-trA, -kwrtra). 1586. 
L., fern, of triquetrus.] ta. A triangle, b. A 
triangular ornament, formed of three interlaced 
arcs or lobes. 

Triquetral (traikwe*trfil, -kwrtril), a, 
1646. [f. L. triquetrus +- AL.] — next. 

Triquetrous (traikwetras), a. 1658. [f. 
L. triquetrus three-cornered, triangular + -OUS.] 
Three-sided, triangular; in Nat. Hist, of tri- 
angular cross-section, three-edged, trihedral, 
triangularly prismatic or pyramidal. 

Trireme (trei*r*m\ sb. and a • 1601. [ad. 
L. triremis , f. tri- tnree + remus oar.] A. sb. 
An ancient galley (orig. Greek, subseq. also 
Roman) with three ranks of oars one above 
another, used chiefly as a ship of war. B. adj. 
Having three ranks of oars 1697. 

HTriaagion (trlsae*gi^n, i/n). Also in 
L. form trlsagium. late ME. [a. Or. (rb) rpt - 
c&f tar, neut. of rptar&yto* thrice holy, 1. rplt 
thrice + dytot holy.] An ancient hymn, used 
esp. in the Oriental Churches, beginning with a 
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threefold Invocation of God as holy. Also 
loosely applied to the Trrsanctus. 

Trisect (traise'kt), v. 167a, [f. Tri- + 

L. sect-, secare to cut, after BISECT.] tram. To 
divide into three equal parts (esp. in Geom.) ; 
sometimes gen. to divide into three parts. So 
Trlse'ction, the action of trisecting; division 
into three (equal) parts 1664. 

Triskele (trisk/1). 1857. [f. Gr. rpt- Tri- 
+ aniKos leg.] A symbolic figure consisting 
of three legs radiating from a common centre. 

|i Trismus (tri*zm£s), 1693. [mod.L., ad. 
Gr. rpi<rp 6 s — rptypbt scream, also a grinding, 
rasping. J Rath. Lock-jaw. (Rarely extended 
to tetanus in general.) 

Trisoctabedron (tri»s,/?ktAhJ*dq*n, -he*- 
dr£n). 1847. [f. Gr. rpis thrice + Octahe- 

dron,] Geom. and Cryst . A solid figure having 
34 faces, every three of which correspond to 
one face of an octahedron : either with triangu- 
lar faces ( — triaki ^octahedron), or with trapezoi- 
dal faces ( — deltohedron. icosi tetrahedron, or 
trapezohedron). So Tristetrahe-dron. 

Trist, a. Obs. or arch. ; in ordinary use 
now only as Fr. Utriste (trist). ME. [a. F. 
triste, aa. L. iris its.] 1. Sad, sorrowful ; melan- 
choly ; lamentable, a. Dull, depressing, dreary 
(only as Fr.) 1756. 

Trist esse. Now only os Fr. (tristfs). 
[Late ME. a. OF. tristesce, -tece. F. tristesse : — 
L. tristitia sadness, f. trist is.] Sadness, grief, 
melancholy. 

Tristful (tri ’stful), <z. arch. 1491. [f. Trist 
a. + -ful x.J Full of sadness ; sad, sorrowful ; 
dreary, dismal. Hence Triatfully adv. 
Tristich (tri-stik). 1813. [f. Tri-, after 

Distich. J Pros. A group of three lines of verse ; 
a stanza of three lines. 

Trisyllabic (trai-, trisilae bik), a. 1637. [a. 
F. trissyllabique. f. L. trisyllabus , a. Gr. rpi- 
ovKKaflo*, f. rpt- three + avWaftfi syllable; see 
-1C.] Consisting of or involving three syllables. 
So Trisylla-bical a., -ly adv. 

Trisyllable (tri-, traisi-lAb’l), sb. (a.) 1589. 
If. Tr 1- + Syllable.] A word, or a metrical 
foot, of three syllables. B. as adj. - prec. 1766 
Tritagoniat (traitse-gfinist). 1890. [ad. 
Gr. rpiTayaiVta-rijs, f. rptros third + dyvrtoTfa 
combatant, actor.] The third actor in a Greek 
I tragedy. 

Trite (trait), a. 1548. [ad. L. tritus , pa. 
pple. of terere to rub.J 1. Worn out by con- 
stant use or repetition ; devoid of freshness or 
novelty ; hackneyed, commonplace, stale, a. 
Well worn ; worn out by rubbing ; frayed j (of 
a road or path) beaten, frequented 1599. 

x. A L observation 1762. a. Specimens of. .bronze 
coinage . . mostly i. and faceless 1855. Hence Trl'te- 
ly a/ tv., -ness. 

Trithing (trei*Ciq) f thri thing (brai •Big*). 
[Late OE. *J>riViy, * priding , ad. ON. pridjungr 
* thirding’, third part] -= Riding sb. Now 
only Hist. 

Tritical (tritikSl), a. 1709. [f. Trite a., 
with play on critical .] Of a trite or common- 
place character. Hence Tri*ticaMy adv.. -neaa. 
So Tri'ticlsm (after criticism). \ 

Triticin (tri'tisin). 1838. [f. L. triticum 

wheat + -IN %] Chem. fx. Name given to the 
gluten of wheat by Hermbstaedt ; also applied 
to a substance obtained from potato starch -1860. 
9. A carbohydrate obtained from the roots of 
couch-grass, Triticum repens 1874. 

Trito- (trit o t traits), bef. a vowel trit-, 
comb, form repr, Gr. rpiros third, occurring in 
technical terms (usu. corresp. to terms in 
Photo and Dkutkro-) ; as In Trito*vum, 
a third stage of an ovum, succeeding thedeuto- 
vum. Tritosoold (-sdu*oid ). a tertiary zooid, 
produced from a deuterozooid. 

Triton (traitan). 1584. [a. L. Triton , 

Gr. Tplroov.] x. Gr. and Rom. Myth. Proper 
name of a sea-deity, son of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite, or of Neptune and Salacia, or 
otherwise of Nereus; also, one of a race of 
Inferior sea-deities, or imaginary tea-monsters, 
of seml-human form. b. A figure of a Triton 
in painting, sculpture, etc. ; in Her. represented 
at a bearded man with the hind quarters of a 
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fish, and usu. holding a trident and a shell- 
trumpet x6ox. c. fig. and alius. 1 esp. applied 
to a seaman, waterman, or the like. T. of or 
among the minnows : see Minnow. 1580. a. 
Zoo I. a. A genus of marine gastropods with 
trumpet-shaped shells ; an animal, or shell, of 
this genus, or of the family Tritonidee. Also 
called Triton's shell . 1777. b. An extensive 
genus (now divided) of newts; an animal of 
this genus or group 1830. 

x. So might 1 . .hear old T. blow bis wreathfcd born 
Wordsw. c. From their Lowzy Benches up started 
such a noizy multitude of old grisly Tritons 2704. 
Triturate (tri* tiurrfit), t>. 1755. [f. late L. 
triturat -, triturare to thresh, 1 L. tritura Tri- 
ture.] trans. To reduce to fine particles or 
powder by rubbing, bruising, pounding, crush- 
ing, or grinding; to comminute, pulverize; 
also, to mix (solids, or a solid and a liquid) in 
this way. So Trltur&'tioii, the action or pro- 
cess of triturating ; a mass produced, or medi- 
cine prepared, by trituration 1646. 
fTri-tlire. 1657. [ad. L. tritura , f. tritf 
terere to rub.] Pounding or grinding; com- 
minution ; trituration -1790. 

Triumph (trai*£fmf), sb. [Late ME. a. OF. 
triumphe, F. triomphe , ad. L. triumphus ; cf. 
Gr. Opiap&ot hymn to Bacchus.] 1. Rom. Hist . 
The entrance of a victorious commander with 
his army and spoils in solemn procession into 
Rome, permission for which was granted by 
the senate in honour of an important achieve- 
ment in war. 9. transf. The action or fact of 
triumphing ; victory, conquest, or the glory of 
this; also, a triumphal feat, signal achieve- 
ment. late ME Tb. transf. The subject of 
triumph. Milt, ta- Pomp ; splendour ; glory ; 
magnificence -1718. f4. A public festivity ; a 

spectacle or pageant ; esp . a tournament -1825. 
5. The exultation of victory or success ; elation ; 
rapturous delight X582. b. In t.. triumphant ; 
triumphantly X593. +6. A triumphal arch 

(rare) -1658. T7. Cards . a. -= Trump sb .* x. 
-1606. +b. ■» Trump sb* 1 b. -1626. 

x. transf. That my sad looks. Should grace the T. of 
great Bufiingbrooke Shako, a. It was the t. of civili- 
zation over brute force 1853. A dress is a Lof ugli- 
ness {mod.). 4. What newes from Oxford ? Hold those 
lusts & Triumphs? Siiaks. 

Triumph (trai-tfmf), v. 1483. [a. OF. 

triumpher, trtompher. ad. L. triumphare , f. 
triumphus.] 1. intr. To celebrate a Roman 
triumph 1530. 9. To be victorious; to prevail; 

to gain the mastery 1508. +b. trans. To tri- 
umph over ; to conquer -1667. c. To live in 
pomp or splendour —1568. 8- intr. To be elated 
at another’s defeat, discomfiture, etc. ; ' to insult 
upon an advantage gained ’ (J.); hence, to re- 
joice, be elated or glad ; to glory 1535. f4. intr. 
Cards. To trump (rare) -1626. 
x. He triumphed for his victories over the great 
fiiHBns. a. He shall ascend With vic- 
tory, triumphing through the aire Over bis foes and 
thine Milt. ^ b. We, that., were born Free, equal 
lords of the triumphed world. And knew no masters, 
but affections B. Jons. 3. France, t. in thy glorious 
Prophet esse Shako, fir. The blood of twemie thou- 
sand men Did t. in my face Shaks. Hence Tri'om* 

8 her. Triumphing ppl. a. that triumphs ; -ly ado. 
tow rare). 

Triumphal (tra^r-miAl), a. (sb.) late ME. 
[ad. L. triumphalis , f. triumphus Triumph; 
see -AL.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 

of a triumph ; celebrating or commemorating 
a triumph or victory, fa. Victorious, triumph- 
ant -1618. 

1. A t. ode in honour of Hercules 1835. T. urck. 
an arch erected in commemoration of a victory. T. 
chaplet , garland, wreath, the laurel wreath worn by 
the victor et a Roman triumph. 

B. sb. fx. An ode of triumph or victory ; a 
paean -1589. ta. A token of triumph. Milt. 
Triumphant (trai,trmfant), a. X494. [ad. 
I* triumphantem. triumphare to TRIUMPH; 
see - ant. J x. Celebrating a triumph or victory ; 
of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or befitting 
a triumph. Now rare. 1531. a. That has 
achieved victory or success ; conquering ; vic- 
torious 1494. Tb. transf. Of or gained by con- 
quest. Shaks. fa- Splendid ; glorious ; mag- 
nificent ; noble ; notable -1696. 4. Exulting 

or rejoicing for or as for victory ; triumphing ; 
exultant X594. 

s. Like Captiues bound to a T. Carre Shaks. s. 
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There b do reconciling .. Goodness with t- evil 
Brown i no. Church T. i see Chosch 4. 3. She '■ a 

most t. Lady, if report be square to her Shaks. 4. 
The t. cries of an immense multitude 1907. Hence 
Triu*mphancv ( the state or quality of being t. 
Triumphantly adv. 

Triumvir (trai^mvai). PI. -virs (vait), 
or in L. form -viri (-virai). 1579. [a. L., back- 
formation from trium virorum, gen. pi. of ires 
viri three men.] Pom. Hist • One of three ma- 
gistrates or public officers forming a committee 
charged with one of the departments of the ad- 
ministration ; also, a member of the coalition 
of Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus. B.c. 60 (first 
triumvirate), or of the administration of Caesar, 
Antony, and Lepidus, B. c. 43 (second triumvi- 
rate). b. transf. and fig. pi. Three persons (or 
things) associated in power or authority 16x9. 
So Triu'mviral a . of or pertaining to a t. or a 
triumvirate 1579. 

Triumvirate (trai.trmvlrA). 1584. [ad. 
L. triumviratus , f. triumvir ; see -atk L] x. 
Rom. Hist. The position, office, or function of 
the triumviri, or of a triumvir ; an association 
of three magistrates for joint administration 
1601. a. By extension: Any association of 
three joint rulers or powers 158). 3. Less 

exactly, A group or set of three persons ( rarely 
things); esp. three persons of authority or dis- 
tinction in any sphere 1654. 

3 . This plaguy 1 . 1 A parson, a milliner, and a man- 
tua-maker 1 Richardson. 

tTriu*mviry. 1588. [perh. for L. trium- 
viri. pi. of Triumvir.] m prec. -1656. 

Trlunal (trai,yfi*nfil), a. poet. rare. 1711. 
[f. as next +-AL.J - next. 

Triune (trai*yfin, occas. traiyfi'n'), a. ( sh .) 
1605. [f. Tri- + L. urtus one. J Three in one ; 

constituting a trinity in unity, a. of the God- 
head 1635. b .gen, 1705. B. sh. A being that is 
three in one; a group of three things united ; a 
trinity in unity 1605. 

Triunity (trrijyd'nTtO. 1621. [f. prec. + 
-ity. or f. Tri- + Unity.] i. The state or at- 
tribute of being three in one 1653. a. A set or 
group of three constituting a unity ; the God- 
head conceived as three persons 1621. 

Tri valent (troi*v? 18 nf, tri*v-), a. 1868. [f. 
Tri- + Valent.] Cheat. Having the combining 
power of three atoms of hydrogen or other 
univalent element ; combining with three atoms 
of a univalent element or radical. Hence Tri- 
va lence, Triva'lency. 

Trivet (trrvet). [ME. trefet , app. repr. L. 
tripedem , tripes three-footed, f. tri - + pes, ped - 
foot.] A three-footed stand or support. Now 
rare exc. spec. A stand for a pot, kettle, or other 
vessel placed over a fire for cooking or heating 
something; orig. and properly standing on three 
feet ; now often with projections by which it may 
be secured on the top bar of a grate, late ME. 

Phr. As right as a t., thoroughly or perfectly right (in 
ref. to a trivet's always standing firm on its three feet). 

Trivial (tri vial), a. (sh.) late ME. [ad. L. 
triviality f. Triviuu.] L t. Belonging to the 
trivium of mediaeval university studies. fa. 
Threefold, triple, late ME. only. XL l. Such 
as may be met with anywhere ; common, cvenr- 
day, familiar, trite. Now rare. 1589. a. Of 
small account, paltry, poor ; trifling, inconsider- 
able, unimportant 1593- 8* A fat. Hist. Applied 

to names of animals and plants : a. to a Latin 
name added to the generic name to distinguish 
the species : — Specific A. 5. 1759, b. Popu- 
lar, vernacular, vulgar 1815. 

t. The t. round, the common task Kmc, a. The 
offence.. could. .no passed by ai altogether!. Free- 
man. 3. b. The t. name for the whole family of terns 
..is * sen-swallow ' 1901. 

B. sh. i.pL The three subjects of study con- 
stituting tne trivium. Now only Hist. 1481. 
a. A trivial matter; a triviality, a trifle. Usu. 
pi. 17x5. Hence Tri*vialiam (rare) t. character ; 
a triviality. Trivialize v. tram, to make t. 
Trt-vial-ly adv., «ui (now rare ), 

Triviality (trivim llti). *598. [t U *tri- 
vialitatem , f. trivia lit Tr rvi AL ; see -ITT.] x . 
The quality of being trivial ; commonplace or 
trifling character, a. With a or (commonly) in 
pi . : Something trivial ; a trivial matter, remark, 
etc. s a trifle xoix. 

a. I. .find little but repetitions and trivialities 1684. 


|| Trivium (tri-riim). 1804. [L. (f. tri- Tri- 
+via way), a place where three ways meet.] 
x. In the Middle Ages, the lower division of the 
seven liberal arts, comprising grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic. 9. Zool. The three anterior ambu- 
lacra of an echinoderxn 1870. 

-trix, suffix, ending of L. feminine agent- 
nouns (with stems in - trie -, acc. - tricem , whence 
F. - trice 1 see -trice), corresp. to masculines in 
-tor, as venatrix huntress, etc. Used chiefly in 
legal terms, as Administratrix, Executrix, 
Testatrix, etc. In Geometry, words in -trix 
denote straight lines (linea being understood), 
as Bisectrix, etc. ; more rarely curves or sur- 
faces, as Indicatrix, Tractrix. The com- 
moner suffix In Eng. is -tress ; see also -trice. 
Troat (trdiit), v. 16x1. [Cf. OF. troul, also 
truf, an interjection for urging on hunting dogs, 
asses, or sheep. ] Venery. intr. To cry or bel- 
low : said of a buck at rutting time. 

Trocar (trd^'kai). 1706. [ad. F. troquart, I 
trois-quarts , trocart , f. trois three + carre side, j 
face of an instrument; so called from its triangu- | 
lar form.] A surgical instrument consisting of 
a perforator or stylet enclosed in a metal tube 
or cannula, used for withdrawing fluid from a j 
cavity, as in dropsy, etc. 

Trochaic (trek^fik), a. and sh. 1589. [a. 
F. trochaiqve , or ad. L. trochaicus , ad. Gr. rpo- 
Xaut6s, f. rpoxaios Trochee.] Pros. A. adj. 
1. Of a verse, rhythm, etc. : Consisting of, cha- 
racterized by, or based on trochees. 9. Of a 
foot, etc. : Of the nature of a trochee 1756. 

a. T. spondee , a spondee having the accent or ictus 
upon the first syllable. 

B. sh. A trochaic verse or foot 1693. 

Trochal (tr/rk&l, trJo-kal), a. 1841. [f. Gr. 
rpoxhi wheel + -AL.] Zool. Resembling a wheel ; 
rotiform. 

Trochanter (twkae'ntai). 1615. [a. F., a. 
Gr. r poxavrijp, f. vpix run ] Anat. and 
Zool. 1. A protuberance or process in the upper 
part of the thigh-bone, serving for the attach- 
ment of certain muscles; usu., as in man, two 
in number, the great t. (/. major), and the lesser 
t. (/. minor). 9. Ent. The second joint of an 
insect's leg, next to the coxa 18x6, Hence Tro- 
chanteric (-te’rik) a. pertaining to a L 
Troche (trdutj, tr< 7 uj, trd»k). 1597. [An 
altered f. Tkochisk ; sometimes written trochee 
(ir^n k:).] Pharm. — TROCHISK. 

Trochee (trJn-kf). 1589. [ad. L. trochmus 
(also used), ad. Gr. rpo\alos t prop. adj. (sc. 
novs foot) running, tripping, f. rp6x°s, f. Tpt'x«i*' 
to run.] Pros. A metrical foot consisting of a 
long followed by a short syllable ; In accentual 
verse, of an accented followed by an unaccented 
syllable. 

Trochilic (trekriik), a. and sh. rare. 1570. 
[f. Gr .rpoxlhos, taken in sense of rpoxht wheel 
+ -IC.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to rotary 
motion ; relating to wheels 1605. B. sh. The 
science or art of rotary motion X570. Also 
trochilica. 

Trochilldine (tmki lidain), a. 1861. [f. 

mod.L. Trochilidse ( f . Trochilus ! ) + -INEV) 
Omith . Belonging to or characteristic of the 
family Trochilidse or humming-birds. 

II Trochilus 1 (trp-kilds). 1579. [L., a. Gr. 
rpox^os, f. TfMX* tv *° run.] Omith. 1. A 
small Egyptian bird (not certainly identified) 
said by the ancients to pick the teeth of the 
crocodile. 9. A Linnaean genus of Amer. birds, 
orig. including all the then known humming- 
birds : now greatly restricted X759. 

II Tro-chilus 2 . 1563. [L., app. the same 
word as prec.] Arch . A concave moulding : 
esp. in classical architecture. 
fTro*chisk. late ME. [a. Y .troehisque, ad. 
L. trochiscus , a. Gr. rpoxtonos , dim. of rpoxhs 
wheeL] A medicated tablet or disk ; a (round 
or ovate) pastille or lozenge -1748. 

Trochite (trfkelt, trJo*kait). Now rare or 
Ohs. 1676- [ad. mod.L trochites, f. Gr. rpo\6s 
wheel ; see -tte *.] PalseonU - Entrochite. 
Hence Trocbltftc (troki'tik) a. 

|| Trochlea (tryklA). 1693. [L. ; cf. Gr. 
rpox^hia sheaf of a pulley.] Anat. A pulley- 


like structure or arrangement of parts, with s 
smooth surface upon which some other part, as 
a bone or tendon, slides ; spec . ( a ) the surface 
of the inner condyle of the humerus at the elbow- 
joint, with which the ulna articulates ; (h) the 
cartilaginous loop through which the superior 
oblique muscle of the eye passes. 

Trochlear (tipklifij), a. 1681. [ad. mod. L. 
trochtearis , f. TROCHLEA ; see -ar. J x. Anat. 
Belonging to or connected with a trochlea, as a 
muscle, nerve, etc. ; forming a trochlea, as a 
surface of a bone, etc. a. Bot. Pulley-shaped, 
as the embryo of Commelynacese 183a 

t. T. muscle , the superior oblique muscle of the eye. 
T. nerve, each of the fourth pair of cranial nerves, the 
motor nerves for the t. muscles. 

Trocho* (trpko), bef. a vowel troch- (trpk), 
comb, form repr. Gr. rpoxht wheel, disk ; as in 
Tro'chosphere, a larval form constituting a 
stage in the development of most molluscs and 
of certain worms, esp. marine annelids, cha- 
racterized by a spheroidal body with a ring of 
cilia. 

Trochoid (tqrkoid, tr£n*koid\ sh. and a. 
X704, [ad. Gr. rpoxotihifs round like a wheel, 
f. rpoxos wheel + ethos ; see -OID.] A. sh. x. 
Geom. A curve traced by a point on or connected 
with a rolling circle ; orig. * Cycloid x ; now 
usu. restricted to the curtate and prolate cycloids 
traced respectively by points within and with- 
out the circle ; also extended to the Hypotro- 
choid and the Epitrochoid 1704. 9 . Zool. 

A gasteropod of the family Trochidm ; a top-shell 
1839. B. adj. 1. Geom . mm . next x (rare) 1882. 
a. Conch . Top-shaped, conical with flat base, 
as the shells of the genus Troch us or family 
Trockidx ; Zool. belonging to the family Tro- 
chidse 1859. 3. Anat . Applied to a pivot-joint, 

in which one bone turns upon another with a 
rotary motion 1857. 

Trocholdal (trokord&l), a. 1799. [f- prec. 
+ -AL.] 1. Geom. Having the form or nature 

of a trochoid ; pertaining or relating to trochoids, 
a. Conch . ~ prec. B. 2 (rare) 1891. 3. Anat. w 

prec. B. 3 (rare) 1882. 

|| Trochus (trim-kefs, txp kffs). PI. trochi 
(-kei), also trochusea. 1706. [L., a Gr. -rpoxos, 
f. rp 4 x*tv to run.] 1. Gr. and Rom. Anttq. A 
wheel or hoop, used in athletic exercises or as 
a plaything. 9. Zool. a. A genus of gasteropod 
molluscs, having a top-shaped or conical shell; 
the type of the family Trochidse or top-shells 
1753. b. The internal ring of cilia in the trochal 
organ of a rotifer 1888. 

Trod (trpd ) , sb. Now dial. [OE., — ON. 
tro6 treading, trampling, f. ON. troCa (cf. Goth. 
trudan to tread, ablaut var. of WGer. *t redan 
to tread).] *f*i. Tread, footprint, track, trace 
-1563. a. A trodden way ; a footpath, path, 
way. dial. 1570. 

a. Thus in the middle t. I safely went 164a. 

Trod (tr*xi), ppl. a. 163a. Shortened from 
Trodden: chiefly as second element of combs. 

Trod (trfd), pa. t. and pple. of Tread v. 
Trodden (tr^d’n), ppl. a. 1545. [Late ME. 
troden , repl. OE. and ME treden , pa. pple. of 
Tread v. ] That has been walked, stepped, or 
trampled upon. 

Troglodvte (tr^-g-, trJa-glJdait), sb. (a.) 
1555. [ad. L. troglodyte, ad. Gr. rpory\ohvrijr 9 
f. Tporykij hole + hveiv to get or go into.] !• 
One of various races or tribes of men (chiefly 
ancient or prehistoric) inhabiting caves or dens 
(natural or artificial) ; a cave-dweller, cave-man. 
9. Applied to : fa. A bird of the genus Troglo- 
dytes ; a wren (rare), b. An anthropoid ape of 
the genus Troglodytes , as a gorilla or chim- 
panzee. 1706. a. fig* A person who lives in 
seclusion ; one unacquainted with- the ways of 
the world ; a * hermit '• Also, a dweller in a 
hovel or slum. 1854. 4. attrib. or adj. That is 
a t. ; of or belonging to a t. or troglodytes 1704. 

1. They were Troglodites, and had no dwelling but 
in the hollowes of the rocks 164a. 3. A belief worthy 
only of troglodytes inaccessible to imperial . .though! 
1905. Hence Tro’glodytal a. 

Troglodytic (trpg-» trJagleditik), a. 1585. 
[ad. L. troglodyticus, a. Gr. r/MpyAoftvrixdf.] 
x. Inhabited or frequented by troglodytes; per- 
taining to or characteristic of a troglodyte, a. 
Having the habits of a troglodyte; oave-dweD- 
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Ing x 676. 3. Resembling a troglodyte j of a 
degraded type; also Jig. not interested in or 
conversant with affairs 1871. 

3. A respectable t. peer 19*0. So Troglody*ti» 
cal a. 

Trogon (tro«*gpn). 179a. [mod.L. , Gr. 
rpdjyajv, pr. pple. of rpitytiv to gnaw.] Omith. 
A bird of the genus Trogon or family Trpgonidx, 
widely distributed in tropical and subtropical 
regions, esp. in the New World, and cha- 
racterised by soft plumage of varied and usu. 
brilliant colouring. 

Troic (trJo*ik), a. 1831. [ad. Gr. rpcnubs. 
f. T fxbs, name of the mythical founder of Troy. ] 
Pertaining or relating to ancient Troy ; Trojan. 

|{ Troika (troi'k£). 1849. [Russ.] A Russian 
vehicle drawn by three horses abreast. 

Troilite (tr^i>*ilait\ 1868. [f. the name of 
Dominico Ttvili, who described a meteorite , 
containing this mineral which fell in 1766 ; see ] 
-ITK 1 .] Min. A sulphide of iron found in 
meteorites. 

Trojan (trJa’dxin), a . and sb. ME. [orig. 
Troyan, Troian (troi'&n) ; ad. L. Troianus, f. 
Troia Troy.] A. adi, Of or pertaining to 
ancient Troy or its inhabitants, late M E. B, sb. 
x. An inhabitant or native of Troy ME. a. 
col log, a. A merry or roystering fellow; a boon 
companion ; a person of dissolute life ; also (in 
later use only), a good fellow (often with true 
or trusty) 1600. b. A brave or plucky fellow ; a 
person of great energy or endurance : usu. in 
phr. like a T. 1846. 

a a. Ho was a kinds good fellow, a true Troyan 
1600. b. Working like a T. 1846. 

Troll (trtful), sb* 1663. [f. Troll vJ] i. 
The act of trolling ; a going or moving round ; 
routine or repetition 1705. a. A song the parts 
of which are sung in succession; a round, a 
catch x8ao. 3. Angling. The method of trolling 
In fishing for pike, etc. x68x. 4. ■■ Trolley 

sb. 1. local. 1663. 

a. It is sad.. to miss.. the joyons L of his ballads 
1856. 

Troll (trdbl), sb. 2 1616. [a. ON. and Swed. 
troll t Da. trold.] In Scandinavian mythology, 
One of a race of supernatural beings formerly 
conceived as giants, now, in Denmark and 
Sweden, as dwarfs or imps, supposed to inhabit 
caves or subterranean dwellings. 

Troll (trdbl), v. arch, and dial, late ME. 
[Origin obsc. ; cf. OF. troller to quest ; also F. 
trbler to run about, ramble. G. trvllen to roll.] 

L +1. intr. To ramble, saunter, stroll -1691. 
a. trans. To move (a ball, bowl, etc.) by or as 
by rolling ; to roll, bowl, trundle ; to roll (the 
eyes) ; to throw (dioe). late ME. 3. intr To 
roll ; also, to turn round and round ; to spin, 
whirl 1581, 

a. Shee trowled her angry eyes on Cttery side >6a8. 

3. To t. it in a Coach and Six Swift. 

11 . intr. To move nimbly, as the tongue in 
speaking ; to wag. Also said of a person. Obs . 
or arch. 1616. +b. trans . To move (the tongue) 
volubly -1747. 

b. To sing, to dance, To dress, and troole the 
Tongue, and route the Eye Mai. 

fllZ. x. To cause to pass from one to another; 
esp. in phr. to t. the bowl -1600. a. intr. Of the 
vessel or its contents 1 To circulate, be passed 
round -1808. 3. To come in abundantly ; to 

' roll * in -1689. 

s. Trowl the bowl the jolly nut- bro wn howl Darner*. 

IV. 1. trans. To sing (something) in the man- 
ner of a round or catch ; to sing In a full rolling 
voice ; to chant merrily 1575. b. intr. To sing 
in this way ; to carol, warble 1879. a. Of bells z 
To give forth a recurring cadence of full, mellow 
tones ; of a songs to be uttered in a full, rolling, 
or jovial voice; transf. of a tunes to * run in 
one's head * 16 07. 3. trans. To utter nimbly or 
rapidly ; to recite in a full rolling voice* Also 
intr. of speech. 1625. 

z. WHI you iroule the Catch Von taught me but 
whileare ? Shaks. a. 1 have had.. a Tune trailing in 
my Head Dkvosn. 

V. Angling, intr. To angle with a running 
line ; also (trans.) to fish (water) in this way. 

1 pec. a. to fish Cor pike by working a dead bait 
by a sink-and-draw motion ; b. to angle with a 
spinning belt ; c. U.S. and Sc. to trail a baited 
line behind a boat x6o6* 


The peasant.. With patient angle trolls the finny 
deep Goldsm. Hence Tro*ller. 

Trolley, trolly (tip-li). Also trawley. 
1833. [perh. from Troll t/.] 1. Locally ap- 

plied to a low cart of various kinds, e,g. a 
costermonger's cart. a. A low truck without 
sides or ends, esp. one with flanged wheels for 
running on a railway, etc. 1858. 3. A grooved 

metallic pulley which travels along, and receives 
current from, an overhead electric wire, the 
current being then conveyed by a t.-polc or other 
conductor to a motor, usu. that or a car on a 
street railroad ; also called t,-wheel. Also ap- 
plied to any pulley running along an overhead 
track. 1801. b. u.S. Short for t. car 1891. 

Comb. : t.-car ( U.S.), an electric car driven by means 
of a t. z -pole, a hinged pole on an electric car, sup- 
porting the t. and conveying the current from the 
overhead wire ; -wire, an overhead electric wire 
supplylne current to the trolleys of electric cars. 

+ Tro*U-madam. 157a. [app. an alteration 
of F. trou-madame (f. trou hole) by association 
with Troll v. ] A game played by ladias, re- 
sembling bagatelle >18x9. 

Trollop (trp’lap). 1615. [perh. conn. w. 
Troll v .1 An untidy or slovenly woman ; a 
slattern, slut; also, occas., a trull. 

Hence Tro*llop to net in a slovenly way. 
Trolly (trp*li). 1700. [Cf. Flem. tralje, 
traalje trellis, lattice, mesh.J A kind of lace 
having the pattern outlined with a thick thread. 
Tro*mbash. 1867. A Sudanese boomerang. 
Trombone (trpmbdfcrn, trp*mb£on). 1734. 
[ad. It. trombone , augm. of tromba trumpet.] 
1. Mus. A large loud-toned brass instrument of 
the trumpet kind, consisting of a long tube bent 
twice upon itself, and ending in a bell mouth ; 
the U-shaped bend nearer the mouthpiece is of 
double telescoping tubes, sliding upon one 
another, so that the length of the sounding tube 
may be adjusted to produce the desired note. 
(It is also made with valves and pistons instead 
of the slide.) b. One who plays this instrument 
1848. (| s. (tTombo'ne), pi. tromboni (-ns]. - 

Blunder BU 6S x. 1754. Trombonist **ib. 
Tromometer (trorag'mftai). 1878. [f. Gr. 
rpbpun trembling + -meter.] An instrument 
for measuring or detecting faint earth-tremors. 
Hence Tromome*tric, -&1 adjs. Tromometry, 
the scientific use of the t. 

IjTrompe (trofip). 1838. [F.] An appara- 
tus for producing a blast, in which water falling 
in a pipe carries air into a receiver, Where it is 
compressed, and thence led to the blast-pipe. 
Tron(tipn). Hist . Chiefly Sc. 1449- [a- OF. 
trone : — L. trutina , a. Gr. rptrrdyrj balance.] 
A public weighing apparatus in a city or (burgh ) 
town ; also, the post of this used as a pillory ; 
a market-place. 

Trona (trd»rn&). 1799. [a. Swed., app. f. 

Arab. fr 5 n t apocopate f. natrUn Natron, ad. 
Gr. vlrpov soda.] Min. Native hydrous sodium 
carbonate, found in N. Africa and America. 
Tronage (trdbmeds). ME. [a. AF. tronage, 
f . OF. trone ; see -AGE.] The weighing of mer- 
chandise at the tron or public weiglung machine; 
a charge or toll upon goods so weighed ; the 
right of levying such charge. 

Trone, obs. f. Throne. 

|| Tronk (trpijk). 1693. [Cape Du., ad. Pg. 
tronco trunk, stock (of a tree), etc.] A prison. 
Troolie (triHi). 1769. [Tupi fururi.] The 
leaf of the bussu palm. Also t. hut. 

Troop (trap), sb. 1345. [a. OF. trope, F. 
troupe 1 — late L. troppus flock; ult. origin 
unkn. ] x. a. A body of soldiers, b. A number 
of persons (or things) collected together; a 
party, company, band 1584. c. Of animals : 
A herd, flock, swarm 1587. d. Used to indicate 
a great number ; a ' lot ' ; esp. in pi. * flocks ’, 

' swarms’ 159a +e. * Troupe -183c* a. pi. 
Armed forces collectively 2598. 3. MiL spec. 

A subdivision of a cavalry regimen; commanded 
by a captain, corresp. to a company of foot and 
a battery of artillery 1590. b. Hie command of a 
troop 18x3. c. A company of boy scouts 1908- 
4. Mil. A signal on the drum for troops to as- 
semble in readiness to march; the assembly 167a. 

x. a. Amid (he thickest troupes of his enemies inthe 
hattafle of Af inooort Holland, b. At a Hide Dis- 
tance. „aT. 01 Gipsies Addison, d. Honor, Lous, 


Obedience, Ttoopes of Friends Shaks. a. The courage 
displayed by our troops Cobhkn. 

aitrti. and Comb . c t.-bii’d (£/#?.), a troopixl 1 -boot 
(£/.&), a cavalry boot s -fowl (US.), a scaup-duck | 
■horse, a cavalry horse. 

Troop (trap), v. 1565. [f. prec.] I. intr. 
To gather in a company; to come together; 
to flock, assemble, a. *fa. trans. To assemble 
(individuals) into a troop or company -z6ao. 
b. intr. To associate with 159a, 3. To walk, 

go. pass; colloq . (with off, away, etc.) to go 
away, 4 be off*, * pack* 2590* 4. To march in 

rank ; to walk or pass in order. Now eolbtq. 
159a. 5- To come or go in great numbers ; to 

flock [in, out) x6xo. 6, trans. {Mil., from prec. 
4) To t. the colour (or colours) : to perform that 
portion of the ceremonial known as mounting 

¥ aard In which the colour is received 1803, 7. 
o transport (troops) 1889. 
s. As Armies at tne call Of Trumpet.. T. ta thir 
Standard Milt, a b. So shews* a Snowy Doue 
trooping with Crowes Shaks. 4. Y* verger troops 
before y* Deane 168a. 5. The flocking shadows pale 

T. to th* infernall jail Milt. 

Trooper (trd poi). 1640. [f. Troop sb. + 
-er I .] 1. A soldier in a troop of cavalry. 9. 

A horse ridden by a trooper; a troop-horse 
1640. 3. In Australia : A mounted policeman 

1858. 4. A troop-ship 1879. 

1. Phr. To tie, noear, like a t. 

Trooplal, troupial (tr«*pi&l). 1895. [ad. 
F. troupiale , f. troupe troop, from its living in 
flocks. J Any of various species of birds of the 
Amer. family Icteridx ; esp, the icteric oriole. 
Troostite (trd-stait). 1835. (X name of 
Prof. G. Troost of Nashville, Tennessee ; see 
-ITE 1 .] 1. Min. A variety of Willemitk. 

with admixture of iron and manganese, occur- 
ring in reddish hexagonal crystals, a. MetalL 
A transitional constituent of steel 190a. 
Tropaeolin (trapfvflin). 1880. [f. next* 

-in 1 ; from the resemblance of the colour to 
that of the flowers of some species of Tropno- 
lum.') Any of several orange dyes, of complex 
composition, belonging to the class of sulphonic 
acids. 

|| Tropseolum (tropf^m). PI. -a, -tuna. 

1785. | mod.L., t Gr. rpowwov trophy ; so 

called from the resemblance of the leaf to a 
shield and the flower to a helmeLj Sot. A 
S. Amer, genus of herbs (family Tropuolacei r or 
Geraniacen), mostly of trailing or climbing 
habit, with irregular spurred flowers, usu. deep 
orange or yellow. 

Trope (troop). 1533. [ad. L. trobus figure 
of speech, ad. Gr. rpbuos turn, f. rpinuv.] u 
Rhet. A figure of speech which consists in the 
use of a word or phrase in a sense other than 
that which is proper to it ; also, in casual use, 
a figure of speech ; figurative language. fa. 
In Gregorian Music, a short distinctive cadence 
at the close of a melody -1636. 3. In the 

Western Church, a phrase, sentence, or verse 
introduced as an embellishment into part of 
the text of the mass or of the breviary office 
that is sung by the choir 1846. 4. Gtom. The 

reciprocal of a node on a curve or surface 1869. 

z. f American] rhetoric is Rhodi*o rather than Attic, 
overloaded with tropes and figures Bsvca. Hence 
Tro-pal a. (Geom.) pertaining to or constituting a t. 

|| Trophi (trdu’foi), sb. pL 1896. [mod.L., 
pi, of trophus , a. Gr. rpotpbt feeder, £, rpltyuv. J 
Zool. A collective name for the mouth-parts in 
insects, as organs for seising and preparing the 
food. Also applied to the parts of the pharynx 
in rotifers, having a similar function. 

Troptlic ( treble), a. 1873. [ad. Gr, rpofi- 
k 69, t TfHxpif nourishment ; see -IC.J Biot. Of 
or pertafningto nutrition ; spec, of certain nci res 
and nerve-centres. Concerned with or regulating 
the nutrition of the tissues* So Tro’phical a. 


*857# -ly 

Tropbled (tri- fid), «. i6aa. [£ Trophy 
it. or v. if -ED,] Adorned with 4 trophy or 
trophies. 

Thro* t. tomfap of heroes and of kings 1798. 

Troptio- (tr/rfp), comb* form repr. pr, rpwpif 
nourishment, f. rpt<peiv to nourish ; as In Tro*- 
phoblasLa layer of cells external to the embryo, 
and supplying it with nourishment ; also applied 
to the morbid growth in cancer. || Tro ; phoneu- 
ro‘sia, any functional disorder due to derange- 
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TROPHONIAN 

ment of the trophic action of the nerves. Tro** 
phosome [Gr. awpn body], the aggregate of 
nutritive sooids of a hydroroan (diet, from 
gonosome ). 

Trop&onian (tnrf^Tii&n), a. 179a. [f. L. 
Tropkonius, Gr. Tpotp&vtos, proper name + -AN.] 
Pertaining to Trophonius, the mythical builder 
of the original temple of Apollo at Delphi, who 
after his death was worshipped as a god, and 
had an oracle in a cave in Boeotia, which was 
said to affect those who entered it with such 
awe that they never smiled again t hence alius. 
Trophy (trJn-fi\ sb, 1513. [a. F. trophie, 

ad. post-cL L. trophsevm , cl. L. tropuum, ad. 
Gr. rpbtrcuov, nent. of Tpovcuos 9 f. rpoirfj turn- 
ing, potting to flight, defeat.] x. Gr. and Rom. 
Antiq . A structure erected (orig, on the field of 
battle, later in any public place) as a memorial 
of a victory in war, consisting of arms or other 
spoils taken from the enemy, hung upon a tree, 

E 'llar, etc. and dedicated to some divinity. 

ence applied to similar monuments or memo* 
rials in later times. 1550. b. transf, A painted 
or carved figure of such a memorial ; by exten- 
sion, an ornamental or symbolic group of any 
objects, or a representation of such a group in 
decorative art 1634. transf. Anything 

taken in war, or in hunting, etc. ; a spoil or prize, 
esp. if kept or displayed as a memorial 1513 
b. fig. Anything serving as a token or evidence 
of victory, valour, skill, power, etc. ; ft monu- 
ment, memorial 1569. 

x. Around the posts hung helmets, darts, and spears. 
And captive chariots, axes, shields, and bars, And 
broken beaks of ships, the trophies of their wars Dry- 
den. a. a. A defeat and a wound were the only tro- 
phies of his expedition GnsoM. b. The triumphs and 
trophies of intellect 1871. 

Comb. : L-money, -tax Hist., a tax formerly levied 
on householder! in_ each county, for incidental ex- 
penses connected with the militia. Hence Tro'phy 
v. trans. (chiefly Pass.) fto transform into a t. (rare); 
to bestow a L. upon 1 to adorn with a t. or trophies. 

Tropic (tiypik), sb. and a. 1 late M E. [ad. 
L. tropicus , a. Gr. rpomt <6s pertaining to the 
4 turning* of the sun at the solstice, tropical, f. 
rporrff turning.] A. sb. x. A str. tft. Each of 
the two solstitial points, the most northerly and 
southerly points of the ecliptic, at which the 
sun reaches its greatest distance north or south 
of the equator, and 'turns * or begins to move 
towards it again ; also {loosely), each of the two 
signs (Cancer and Capricorn) at the beginning 
ol which these points occur -1662. b. Each of 
two circles of the celestial sphere (/, p/Cancer 
and t. ofC apricorn), parallel to the equinoc- 
tial or celestial equator, and distant about aq° a8' 
north and south of it, touching the ecliptic at 
the solstitial points 1503. c .Jig. Turning-point ; 
limit, boundary 1639. a. Geog. Each of two 
parallels of latitude or the earth's surface 
(corresp. to the celestial circles, 1 b, and called 
likewise /. of Cancer and t. of Capricorn), distant 
about 33° a8' north and south of the equator, 
being the boundaries of the torrid zone 1527. 
b. pi. With the i The region between (and 
about) these parallels; the torrid zone and 
parts immediately adjacent 1837. 
a. b. The tropics are one vast garden Emerson. 

B. adj. x. Astr. — Tropical a. x. Now rare 
or Obs. 1551. a. Geog. ■■ Tropical a. a. 1799. 
g. T. bird, any bird 01 the family Phaethontiax, 
comprising sea-birds resembling terns, widely 
found in tropical regions, and characterized by 
webbed feet, rapid flight, and varied coloration, 
b. T. grape, the gulf-weed 1850. 

a. The rapid t. vegetation has reclaimed its old do- 
mains Kingsley. 

Trcvpic, a * i88x. [Arbitrarily f. Atro- 
pic ; cf. Tropins.] Chem. In /. acid \ an acid 
forming a constituent of atropine. 
TrppicaiCtrrpik&ljjO. 1537. [f. as Tropic 
a. l + -AL.] uAstr. Pertaining or relating to 
the tropics, or rither tropic (in sense A. x a or 
b). a. Geog. Pertaining to, occurring in, or In- 
habiting the tropics ; belonging to the torrid 
zone XO98. b. Path, Applied to diseases to 
which one is liable in tropical regions 1828, c. 
fig. Very hot, erdent, or luxuriant 1834. 8* 

Pertaining to, involving, or of the nature of a 
trope or tropes; metaphorical, figurative 1567. 
t. T.yeetr, the interval between two successive pas- 
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tapes of the son through the same 1 tropic * or sol 
stitial point (or, equivalently, through the same equi< 
noctiaf point) | the natural year of the seasons ai 
reckoned from one solstice or equinox to the next. 
So t. month, the time taken by the moon in passing 
from either tropic (or either equinoctial point) to the 
same again, a. T. fruits X700. The face of the desert 
..is scorched by the direct and intense rayaof a t. 
sun Gibbon, b. T. Liver 1893. c. Home he came., 
in a hissing hot fit of t. rage 1834. £. A strict and 

literal! aeception of a loose and tropicall expression 
Sia T. Browne. 

Tropically (trp-pik&li), adv. 1564. [f. as 
prec. + -LY a .] 1. Metaphorically, a. With 
tropical heat, luxuriance, or violence 1852. 

s. The Mouse-Trap : Marry bow ? T. Ham. in. ii. 947. 
a The rain, .continues, although not quite so L 1886. 

Tropicopolitan (tr^pik^pplit&n), a. 1878. 
[f. Tropic, after Cosmopolitan.] Nat. Hist . 
Belonging to or inhabiting the whole of the 
tropics, or tropical regions generally. 
Tropidine(tr^ a pidfn,-om). 1883. [Arbitra- 
rily f. Tropine.] Chem, A colourless oily alka- 
loid obtained from tropine by the action of 
acids. So Tropi‘lidinc, a liquid hydrocarbon, 
C 7 H Si obtained by the dry distillation of tropine 
with quicklime. 

Tropin® (trJh*pfh,-3in). 1881. [Arbitrarily 
f. Atropine.] Chem. An alkaloid forming a 
constituent of atropine. 

Tropfsm (trypiz’m). 1899. [The second 
element of Heliotropism, etc.J Biol. The 
turning of an organism, or part of one, in a par- 
ticular direction in response to some special 
external stimulus. 

Tropo-, comb, form repr. Gr. rpbnos turn- 
ing, etc. (see Trope) ; as in Tropometer (Lropf- 
mftoj) [-metes], an instrument for measuring 
the angle of turning or torsion of some part of 
the body, as the eye-ball or a long bone. 
Tropologic (tr^pclpdjik), a. late ME. 
[ad. late L. tropologicus —■ late Gr. rpouoXoyi- 
n6s f f. rpbvos Trope ; see -ic.] — next. 
Tropological (tr^poV-dgikfil), a. 1508. [f. 
as prec. + -AL.] Belonging to or involving tro- 
pology. x. Metaphorical, figurative 1555. a. 
Applied to a secondary sense or interpretation 
of Scripture, relating or applied to conduct or 
morals 1 sa8. Hence Tropolo'gically adv. 

Tropology (troprHSdgi). 1519. fad. late 
L. tropologia , a. late Gr, rpoiroKoyla, 1. rpbvos 
trope ; see -loot.] x . 4 A speaking by tropes * 3 
the use of metaphor in speech or writing. 9. A 
moral discourse ; asecondary sense or interpreta- 
tion of Scripture relating to morals 1583. 3. A 

treatise on tropes or figures of speech 1667. 
Tropopause (trp’pdppz}. 1919. [f. as next 
+ Pause j£.] The (imaginary) boundary be- 
tween the troposphere and the stratosphere. 
Troposphere 1914. [f 

Tropo- + Sphere sb. ] The lower stratum of 
the atmosphere, lying below the stratosphere, 
to which convective disturbances are confined. 
Trot (trpt), jJ.l ME. [a. F., f. trotter to 
Trot.] Li.A gait of a quadruped, orig. of a 
horse, Detween walking and running, in which 
the legs move in diagonal pairs almost together; 
hence applied to a similar gait of a man (or 
other biped) between a walk and a run. b. The 
sound of a horse, etc. trotting 1858. a. A trot- 
ting-race (rare) 1891. 8* A toddling child ; 

also, a small or young animal, eolloq . 1854. 4. 
U.S. slang, m Crib sb. 17. 1891. 

II. Fishing, (perh. ft different word.) A long- 
line lightly anchored or buoyed, with baited 
books hung by short lines a few feet apart ; a 
trawl-line ; also, each of the short lines attached 
to this 1858. Hence Trot v.* 2864. 

Trot (trpt), sb.* ME. ft] An old woman; 
usu. disparaging t an old beldame, a bag. 
Trot (tipt), [Late ME. a. OF. troter , 
F. trotter.) x. intr. Of a horse, etc.* To go 
at the gait called the trot. Also said of a per- 
son* b. transf. Of a rider, etc., or of a vehicle, 
late ME. a. To go or move quickly; to 
bustle ; to run. Now eolloq., Implying short, 
quick motion in a limited area, late ME. +8* 
trans. ft. To trot upon (something), rare, b, 
To go through at a trot c. To traverse Ja 
path) as If by trotting (rare). -1638. 4. To 

cause to trot ; to lead or ride at the trot 1590. 
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b. To conduct or escort (a person) to or round 
a place 1888. c. To jog a child on one's knee) 
to 4 give a ride to 4 1853. 

1. b. I will t to morrow a mile Shake, trantf. We 
college poets t. . .on very easy nags Thackbbay. a. 
Want® makes the olde wyfe L 1581. 3. a. My bone. . 
bounces from the Earth.. ho trots the ayre Shaks* 
4 * To trott the horses up and downe 1628. Pbr. To t, 
out, to lead out and show off the paces ofXa horse) 1 
hence^g. to bring forward (a person, an opinion, eic.) 
for or as for Inspection or approval 1 to exhibit, show 
off (eolloq.). 

Troth (tr<*.)>, tiflj), si. arch. [Early ME. 
trowbe, trou}e, for OE. trtowf Truth.] I. x. 
Faithfulness, good faith, honesty, loyalty. a. 
One's plighted word ; the act of pledging one's 
faith, a promise, covenant. Chiefly in phr. to 
plight one*s troth, to pledge one's faith ; spec. 
to engage oneself to marry. ME. 

x. I shall sweare that I will ..true faith and t. bears 
to our soveraigne lord the king 1620. a. And therto 
1 plight thee my trouth Bk. Com. Prayer, Matri . 
many. By (rarely upon) my a form of asaeveratiom 

IL Truth, in various senses -1663. b. In t. 
(arch.), •fof (a) t. : truly, verily, indeed, late 
ME. c. Also ellipt. or as int . arch. z6o> 
Hence Tro'thleae a. perfidious, disloyaL 
Troth, s), Obs. or arch, late ME. [f.prec., 
or aphetic f. Betroth v.] trans . To plight 
one’s troth to ; to engage in a contract, esp. of 
marriage. 

Troth-plight (tr£a*j>,ploit), sb. arch. 1513. 
[f. Troth sb. + Plight sb. 1 , v. 1 ] The act of 
plighting troth, or troth plighted; a solemn 
engagement, esp. of marriage ; betrothal. 

T ro*th-plight, pa. pple. and ppl. a. arch • 
ME. [f, as prec. + plight, pa. pple. of Plight 
v .*] Engaged by a 1 troth * or covenant, esp. of 
marriage ; betrothed. 

Tro*th -plight, v. arch. 144a [f. as prec. 
+ Plight v.*] trans . — Troth v. 

Trotter (tzjrtai). late ME, [f. Trot v. 

+ -ER *.] x. A horse, etc. which trots ; spec . a 
horse especially bred and trained to the trot, 
a. One who moves or goes about briskly and 
constantly X562. 3. Usu. pi. The feet of a 

quadruped, esp. those of sheep and pigs as used 
for food; also Joe., the feet of a human being 

152a* 

;; Trottoir (trotwar). 1804. [F., f. trotter 

to Trot + -oir, L. -orium.] A paved footway 
on each side of a street ; a pavement. 

Trotyl (hJo-til). 1918. [f. trot of trinitrth 
toluol + -yl. ] Trinitrotoluol. 

Troubadour (tr«’b&dQ®j, -d 5 *i). 1707 . [a* 
F. ( ad. Prov. trobador, f. trobar, F. trouver 
to find, invent, compose in verse.J One of a 
class of lyric poets, living in southern France, 
eastern Spain, and northern Italy, from the xith 
to the 13th cc., who sang in Proveii9al (langus 
<f oc), chiefly of chivalry and gallantry, some- 
times including wandering minstrels and jon- 
gleurs. b. transf. One who composes or sings 
verses or ballads 1826. 

Trouble (trxrb’l), sb. [ME. a. OF. truble^ 

turble , F. trouble, f. tour bier , trouble r tft 
Trouble.] x. Disturbance of mind or feelings; 
worry, vexation ; affliction ; grief ; perplexity 
distress. Now often also in lighter use. tab 
With a and pi . : An instance of this ; a misfor- 
tune, calamity; a distressing circumstance, 
occurrence, or experience 1515. c* transf. A 
thing or person that gives trouble ; a cause or 
occasion of affliction or distress 1591. a. Pub* 
lie disturbance, disorder, or confusion ; with a 
and pi., an instance of this, late ME, 3. Pains 
or exertion ; care, toil, labour. Phr. To put to, 
to take (the) t. 15 77. 4. a. A disease, ailment ; 
a morbid affection 1736. b. A woman’s travail 
(Also of an animal.) dial, or cupkcm . 1825. $• 

euphem ., eolloq ., etc. a. Unpleasant relations 
with the authorities, esp. such as involve arrest, 
imprisonment, or punishment 1560. b. Said 
of the condition of an unmarried woman with 
child 1891. 0 . Mining. A dislocation In a 

stratum ; a fault (usu. small) 1673. b« Faulty 
working of apparatus or machinery 1889. 

s. In the tyme of my t. I call vpon the Covxbdals 
P$. lxxxvti]. 7, To prevent t. in case of a breakdown 
on the mains 1910. b. To take Armes a gain st a Sea 
of troubles Shake, a. It maketh treble rebellion 
in the realise Latimbs. 
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Trouble (tnrb’l), v. [ME. a. OF. (rubier, 
trobler , etc., F. troubler i — late L. *turbulare, 
f. *turbulus, for cl. L. turbidus Turbid.] I. i. 
trans, To disturb, agitate, ruffle (water, air, 
etc.) ; to make turbid, dim, or cloudy. Now 
rare or arch. a. To disturb, derange ; to in 
tempt ; to hinder, mar. Obs. or arch . ME. 

i. Like a fountains troubled, Muddie, ill seeming, 
thicke Shake a. T. not the peace Shaks. 

II. i. To put into a state of (mental) agitation 
or disquiet ; to disturb, distress, perplex ME, 

a. To injure; to molest, oppress, late ME, b, 
Of disease or ailment : To afflict ; sometimes 
in weakened sense, to affect, late ME. 3. To 
rex, annoy; to tease, plague, worry, pester, 
bother 1538. b. In lighter sense: To put to 
inconvenience, incommode ; * to give occasion 
of labour to : a word of civility or slight regard ‘ 
(J.) 15*6. c. With for: To pester with re- 
quests, importune ; hence, in a formula of polite 
request : to give (a person) the trouble of pass- 
ing or handing something i«6. d. refi. To 
take the trouble, exert oneself (to do something) 
1500. e. intr. for refl. — d. ( colloq .) 1880. 

t. Now my soule is troublid Wycliv John xii. 97. 
a. b. Being troubled with a raging tooth, 1 could not 
sleepe Shaks. 3. Take the Boy to you : he so trouble* 
me, 'Tis past enduring Shaks. b. Let me t. you with 
one more question Jowktt. c. The new pupil who 
* troubled c Mr. Pecksniff for the loaf Dickkme d. 
He bad never troubled himself. .to understand the 
question 1845. 0. Do not t. to bring back the boat 

1884 Trou bler, one who or that which troubles ; 
a disturber j an oppressor. 

Troublesome (tnrb’lsflm), a. 1548. [f. 
Trouble sb. + -some *.] Full of, characterized 
by, or causing trouble. 

Thy a t. world Bk. Com. Prayer. lie rather be 
vnmannerly, then t. Shaks. The process is t. and 
dangerous 1836. Hence Troa*bleaome-ly adv., 


Troublous (tnrbtas), a . Now only literary 
or arch . 1449. fa. OF. troubleus , -eux, torbleus , 
f. trouble Trouble; see -ous.] x. Charac- 
terized by trouble, agitation, or disturbance; 
disordered, unsettled, confused, b. Causing 
disturbance ; turbulent ; restless, unquiet 1450. 
9. Causing trouble or grief; grievous; vexatious, 
troublesome 1463. 

1. There are long t. periods, before matters come to 
a settlement Carlyle b. A sedicious fellow, and a t. 
preacher Latimer. Hence Trou'blous-ly adv. 


||Trou-de-loup (tradlu). 1789. [F., lit. 

‘wolf-hole, wolLplt'.j Mil. In field fortifica- 
tion, a conical pit with a pointed stake fixed 
vertically in the centre, rows of which are dug 
before a work to hinder an enemy's approach, 
Usu. pi. troua-de-loup (trirdlu). 

Trough (tr^f, trxrf), sb. [Com. Teut. : OE 
frog : — OTeut. *trugox : — Indo-Eur. *drukos, 
dt*riv. of dru Tree.] i. A narrow open box- 
like vessel, made of wood, stone, metal, or 
earthenware, to contain liquid ; esp. a drinking- 
vessel for domestic animals ; also, a tank or 
vat used for washing, kneading, brewing, and 
various other purposes. (Often with prefix, as 
drinking hog-, horse-, kneading-t.) b. A 
small vessel of similar shape used in chemis- 
try, photography, etc. 18x9. 9. spec. a. An 

oblong vessel containing the water in which a 
grindstone runs 172 < b. An oblong box with 
divisions serving as the colls of a voltaic battery; 
also short for t.-battery 1806. c. Mining. An 
oblong tank in which ores are washed ; a rocker 
or buddle 1877. d. Typog. A metal-lined box 
in which stones, etc. are washed 1891. ta. A 
small primitive boat -1633. 4. A channel, pipe, 
or trunk for conveying water ; a conduit ; a gut- 
ter fixed under the eaves of a building, late ME. 
5. A hollow or valley resembling a trough ; spec. 
in Geol. a basin-shaped depression (longer than 
broad) 1513. b. Meteorol. A line or elongated 
region of lower barometric pressure between 
two regions of higher pressure 1882. 

5 * The whole valley, or strath, or t. of the Clyde 
1819. T. of the sea, the hollowon the surface between 
two waves. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 1 . girder, an iron girder shaped 
like a L t t. gutter, a box-like channel for drainage t 
a rain-water pipe or this form 1 t. shell, a mollusc of 
the family Mactridm. Hence Trough v. tram, (a) 
GeoL to form into a t. or into the shape of a L* ($) To 
treat in soma way in a t.) to stain or mould in a t. 

Trounce (trauns), v. 1551. [Origin obsc.] 
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+x. trans . To trouble, afflict, distress ; to dis- 
comfit, harass -1655. 9. To beat, thrash, be- 
labour, cudgel; to flog 1568. 3. To punish ; 

also, to get the better of, defeat 1657. b. To 
indict, to sue at law. Now dial. 1638. 4. To 
censure ; to scold severely 1607. 

a. Flattered with the hopes of seeing a bailiff 
trounced Smollbtt. Hence Trou'ncer. one who 
trounces ; spec, an odd man (see Odd A. 11 . 4 d). 

|| Troupe (trwp). 1825, [Fr., ~ Troop.] A 
company of dancers, players, or the like. Hence 
Troupe v . Trou’per. 

T rouse (tr£z, trauz}. Now Hist, and arch 
1578. [app. from Ir. (and Sc. Gael.) triubhas, 
orig. pronounced trlvds or triw&s , in mod. Ir. 
pronunc. trlus (see Trews). Ult. etym. obsc.] 
1. A close-fitting article of attire for the but- 
tocks and thighs (divided below), to the lower 
extremities of which stockings were attached ; 
spec . — Trews. In later use, drawers or knee- 
breeches. fa. pi. * Trousers 9. -1820. 
Trousers (trau'zEiz), sb. pi. 1599. [Ex- 
tended form of prec; perh. after Drawers.] 
+1. mm prec. x. -1834. a. A loose-fitting gar- 
ment of cloth worn by men, covering the loins 
and legs to the ankles. (Also a pair of t.) x68x. 
b. The loose bag-like drawers or pantaloons 
worn by both sexes in Mohammedan countries 
1775. c. Pantalettes 1821. 3. In sing, form 

trouser. In various senses 1609. *>• A single 

leg of a pair of trousers 1893. 

Comb, (with trouser): tronser-press, a contriv- 
ance for pressing the legs of t. so as to produce a 
crease t trouser-stretcher, a device for stretching 
t. so as to take out any 1 baggmess '. Hence Trou'aer 
v. slang, trans. to put (money etc.) into the trouser- 
pocket, to pockeL 

11 Trousseau (tr«v). ME [F., dim. f. trousse 
Truss sb.] x. fa. A bundle, b. A bunch of 
keys. rare. (perh. only as Fr.) 1847. a. A 
bride’s outfit of clothes, house-linen, etc. Also 
attrib. 1833. 

Trout (trout). [OE. truht , ad. late L. 
tructus, tructa , irutta , etc. » Gr. rpijKrrjs, f. 
rparyfiv to gnaw.] x. A well-known freshwater 
fish of the genus Salmo, esp. S . fario , the 
common trout ; it has numerous spots of red and 
black on its sides and head, and is greatly 
valued as a sporting fish and on account of its 
edible quality, b. collect . sing. 1602. 2. Used 

as a name of various fish (chiefly Salmonidse) 
resembling the trout in appearance or habits. 
Now local. 1604. 3. With defining prefix, as 

the name of various species of the genus Salmo 
(or of the allied genus Salvtlinus ), and occas. 
of other genera 1661. 

3. Bastard t. (C/.S.), the tujueteague. Cynoscion 
no thus ; brook t., Salmo farto j in U.S., S. fonti- 
nalis, or S. trident , the rainbow L | brown t., S. 
fario ; grey t., Salmo trutta | in U.S. the sque- 
teague ; lake t. y S.ferox (the great lake t.) ; in U.S. 
S. con/inis (the N. Amer. lake t.), inhabiting the 
waters of the Great Lakes) \ rainbow t., S. 
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irideus, a Californian species, now introduced in 
British t. -streams; red-bellied t., the char, S. salve • 
linns 1 also S. or Fario erythrogaster , of the lakes of 
New York State and Pennsylvania} rock t., Chims 
constellatus. 

attrib. and Comb., as t. -brook, fishing, preserve, 
-stream ; t.-fly, (a) the may-fly j (b) an artificial fly 
For t. -fishing } -perch, the black bass (local H.S.); 
also, a trout-like fish (Fercopsis gntta tvs) of the rivers 
and Great Lakes of U.S., hsving the mouth and 
scales like those of a perch. Hence TroU'ting, L- 
fishing. Trou*tlet, Trotrtling, a little or tiny t. 
Trotrty a. full of, abounding in, or containing t, 

|| Trouvaille (trxiva'y). 184a. [F. t i. trouver 
to find.] A lucky find ; a windfall. 

II Trouvfcre (trwvfr), trcraveur (trx#v 3 r). 
1795. [OF. trovere, -ear, truveur, F. trouvbre, 
trouveur ; f. trouver. 1 One of a school of poets 
who flourished in Northern France from the 
xxth to the 14th c., whose works are chiefly epic 
in character. CL Troubadour. 

Trove: tee Treasure-t rove. Also short 
for treasure-trove, in sense * a valuable find ' 
1888. 

Trover (tr^h'vai). 1594. [sb. use of OF. 
trover, F. trouver to find.] Law. The act of 
finding and assuming possession of any personal 
property ; hence (In full, action oft.), an action 
at law to recover the value of personal property 
illegally converted by another to his own use. 

Trow (t rb* t locally trflu, trau), sb. local. 
ME [dial var. of TROUGH 3.] A name for 
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various kinds of boats or barges ; spec. a. In the 
south of Scotland and north of England, a 
double canoe or boat used in spearing salmon 
by torchlight (also pi. const, as sing.); now rare 
or Obs. ; b. on the south coast of England, a 
small flat-bottomed boat used in herring-fishing. 
Trow (trifa, trau), v. arch. [(1) OE 
trdwian, f. trdwa faith, belief — OTeut. *tr&-u>- 
ian , from base trj$- ; (a) OE. triowan , triowian, 
from trtowe faith, belief. ] +1. trans. (orig. intr. 
with dat.). To trust, nave confidence in, be- 
lieve (a person or tiling) -1829. 9. tntr. To 

believe in or on ; to have confidence in ; 
to trust to. Obs. or rare arch. OE 8. trans. To 
believe (a statement, etc.) ; to accept as true or 
trustworthy ME. 4. with obj. cl. To believe, 
think, be of opinion, suppose, imagine ; some- 
times, to feel sure, be assured OE. b. Paren- 
thetically or at the end of a sentence (often 
merely expletive), a sit. (in assertions) — ' I 
suppose, 1 ween * ; falso rarely in questions 
(where the sense is not clear) ME tc. Also 
simply t. (ellipt. for //. or /. you) -1741. 

3. Speake lease then thou knowest,. . Learne more 
then thou trowest Shaks. 4. Can anything be more 
clearly proved..! I t, not. 1873. b. Who * there, I 
troa? Shaks. C. And haue you euer seene her, t. f 
1620. 

Trowel (tran*Sl), sb. [ME trust, a. OF. 
truete, F. truelle, ad. vulgar or late L. truella, 
for L. trulla , dim. of trua stirring-spoon, skim- 
mer, ladle.] A flat-bladed tool of metal or 
wood, with a short handle ; used by masons, 
bricklayers, and others, for spreading, mould- 
ing, or smoothing mortar, cement, and the like. 

b. A culinary ladle or slice of this shape 1773. 

c. A tool of this kind used in gardening, having 
a hollow, scoop-like, semi-cylindrical blade 
1706. 

To lay it on with a to »prau a thing coarsely 
or bluntly ; now spec, to flatter excessively or grossly. 

Comb. : L-bayonet, a bayonet resembling a mason's 
trowel, which may be used as a light entrenchment 
tool, or. when detached from the rifle, as a hatchet 
Hence Trowelful, as much as can be taken up on 
a t. 

Trowel (trau’Sl), v. 1670. [f. prec.] X. 

trans. To spread, smooth, or dress (a surface) 
with or as with a trowel ; to form or mould with 
a trowel. 9. To put, place, or move (something) 
with or as with a trowel ; to lay on with a trowel, 
i. e. thickly or clumsily ; often fig. of flattery or 
laudation 1772. 

Troy 1 (troi). 1590. Name of an ancient 
city in Asia Minor, besieged and taken by the 
Greeks ; in comb. Troy-fair, Troy- town, fig. a 
scene of disorder or confusion (now dial.). 

Troy 2 (troi). late ME [app- named from 
a weight used at the fair of Troyes in France.] 
T. weight , also ellipt. T . : The standard system 
of weights used for the precious metals and 
precious stones ; formerly also for bread. (The 
pound L contains 5760 grains, and is divided 
into 12 ounces.) b . Jig. In allusion to the pound 
troy being less than the pound avoidupois 1599. 

b. There was Cress id was T. weight, ana Nell was 
avoirdupois 1599. 

Trs., abbiev. of transpose (Typog. ), trustees. 
Tru*ancy. 1784. [i. next + -cy.j The action 
of playing truant ; truant conduct or practice. 

_ruant (tr** 4 nt) T sb. (o.) [ME. a. OF. tru- 
ant , F. truand ; prob. from a Celtic source.] fx. 
One who begs without justification ; a sturdy 
beggar ; a vagabond ; an idle rogue or knave. 
(Often a mere term of abuse. ) -1656. 9. A lazy, 
idle person ; esp. a boy who absents himself from 
school without leave ; hence fi%., one who 
wanders from an appointed place or neglect! 
his duty or business 1449. 

1. Hang him L, there's no true drop of bloud In him 
to be truly toucht with loue Shaks. a. I haue a T. 
beene to Qilualry Shake Pbr. To play t. 

B. ad/. 1. That is a truant, or plays truant ; 
idle, lazy, loitering, esp. of a boy, staying from 
school without leave ; hence, wandering, stray- 
ing 1550. b. Marked by truancy or idleness ; 
befitting a truant or idler 1602. fa. Trivial, 
trite ; idle, vain (rare) -1689. 

1. b. But what in faith make you from WittembergeT 
Her. A 1. disposition, good my Lord. Shake Hence 
Trirantly adv. (now rare). Tnrantry, truancy. 
tTm'&nuihlp (rare), truancy 1 also as a mock titU. 
Tni’&nt, v . late ME. [f. prec.] fl. intr . 
To play the vagabond or rogue -1440. e. 
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To idle, play truant (esp. from school); to 
wander, stray 158a TS* trans. To waste or 
Idle away (time) ; to spend in truanting -1708. 

a. 1 must.. truly study man, (A booke in which 1 
yet have truant ad) Hkvwooo. 3 . 1 dare not be the 
author Of truanting the time Food. 

Truce (trfla), sb. [Represents pi. trewes , 
tricwes of ME. trewe , triewe t — OE, triow (fem. 
pi. triwa , used in the sense of the sing.) truth 
or fidelity to a promise, good faith, promise:— 
WGer. *trewwa ; cf. Goth, triggwa covenant 
(whence Romanic tregua , F. trtve) and OE. 
irdwa, ON. tnia ; see True a."\ 1. A sus- 

pension of hostilities for a specified period be- 
tween armies at war; a temporary peace or 
cessation from arms; an armistice; also, an 
agreement or treaty effecting this. b. Loosely 
or vaguely : Cessation or absence of hostilities 
(without limitation of time) ; peace, late M E. 

a. Hence, Respite or intermission (more loosely, 
freedom or liberty) from something irksome, 
painful, or oppressive 1567. b. In interjec- 
tional phr. (a) t. with , now usu. (a) t. to, enough 
of, have done with 1700. 

i.At. which in the following November became a 
permanent peace Stubbs, fig. The Seas and Windes 
(old Wranglers) tooke a T. Shaks. T. of God, a sus- 
pension of hostilities between armies, or of private 
feuds, ordered by the Church during certain days and 
seasons in mediaeval times ; hence alius, and fig. a. 
Where he may . . find T. to his restless thoughts Milt. 

b. A t. to this light conversation 1835. Hence Truce 
v. (now rare ) intr. to make a t. ; trans. to bring loan 
end by or as by means of a t. Tru'celoss a. that is 
without 1. 1 unceasing in hostility. 

fTruchman. 1485. [ad mecLL. turcheman- 
ttus, F. trucfuman , ad. Arab, turjamdn Drago- 
man.] An interpreter. 
fig \ He is a Truch-Man, that interprets between 
learned Writers and gentle Readers 1680. 

Trucial (trfi-JM), a. 1876. [f. Truce sb. 

+-I al, app. after fiducial.] Of or pertaining to 
the maritime truce which regulated the relations 
of certain Arab Sheikhs to one another and to 
the British government: applied to (a) the 
sheikhs of the territories lying west of the Oman 
peninsula or the Arab littoral of the Persian 
Gulf, (b) the territories themselves. 

Truck (tnric), jAI 1553. [a. AF. fruke, 

OF. troqve, ftroq, troc, f. troquer TRUCK v. 1 ] 
1. The action or practice of trucking ; trading 
by exchange of commodities ; barter, b. with 
a and pi, A traffic, trade ; an act of trading, a 
bargain or deal 1638. a. The payment of wages 
otherwise than m money; the system or prac- 
tice of such payment, the /. system ; occas., goods 
supplied in lieu of wages 1743. 8* 1 Traffic*, 

intercourse, communication, dealings 2695. t4. 
Commodities for barter -1770. b. Small articles 
of a miscellaneous character; sundries; odds 
and ends ; trash, rubbish. (Rarely pi.) 1785. c. 
U.S. Market-garden produce ; hence, culinary 
vegetables 1784. 

4. b. I can't smoke the t. the steward sells Kipling. 
attrib. and Comb., as t. -farm, 'farmer, -garden, -pro- 
duce \ t-Bhop, store, a shop at which vouchers given 
instead of wages may be exchanged for goods, a tommy- 
shop; -system, the system of paying wages in 
vouchers tor goods instead of in money. 

Truck (trnk), sb* 1611, [app. deriv. of 
L. troehus ■* Gr. rpo\6s TROCHUS ; or short for 
Truckle.] x. A small solid wooden wheel or 
roller ; spec. Naut, one of those on which the 
carriages of ships' guns were formerly mounted. 
9. Naut. A circular or square cap of wood fixed 
on the head of a mast or flagstaff, usu. with 
small holes or sheaves for halliards 1626. b. 
One of the small wooden blocks through which 
the rope of a parrel Is threaded to prevent its 
being frayed against the mast. c. A similar 
block lashed to the shrouds to form a guide or 
fair-leader for running rigging. 1625. 3. A 

wheeled vehicle for carrying heavy weights, a. 
A strong flat open trolley for carrying blocks of 
stone or the like ; a lorry, b. A Tight two- 
wheeled hand- cart c. An open railway wagon, 
d. «* Bogie 2. e. A low barrow of various types, 
with one to four wheels, as that used on rail- 
way platforms for moving luggage, eta f. A 
small barrow, with two stout low wheels and a 
projecting plate or Up in front, used for moving 
sacks, etc. 1774. 

3. f. Porters are hurrying to and fro with luggage on 
trucks 1866. 
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Truck (trrk), r.l [ME, trukie, a. F. troquer 
to truck, barter, exchange, in med.L. troc are , of 
unkn. origin.] 1. trans. To give in exchange 
for something else ; to exchange (one thing) for 
another ; also, to exchange (a thing) with a per- 
son (also absol.), 9. To exchange (commodities) 
for profit ; to barter 1440. 3. To barter away 

(what should be sacred or precious) for some- 
thing unworthy 1649. 4. intr. To trade by ex- 
change of commodities; to barter 1594. 5. 

fig. or in fig. context : To bargain or deal for a 
commodity with a person ; to negotiate ; also, 
to have dealings in, to trade ; esp. of dealings 
of an underhand or improper character : to 
traffic 1615. h To have dealings or intercourse, 
be on familiar terms with. Now dial. 1622. 
6. trans. To pay (an employee) otherwise than in 
money ; to pav or deal with on the truck-system 
(with the implication of profiling by the trans- 
action). Also intr, 1871. 

s. To t the Latine for any other vulgar Language, 
is but an ill barter 1645. ». Liberty 's too often truck’d 

for Gold Ds Fob. 4. Chinese.. tobacco, for which 
they t. with the Russians 1854. 6. The very paupers 
used to be 4 trucked *, the inspectors, .gave tne pau- 
pers their relief in kind 1871. Hence tTru’ckage, 1 
i he action of trucking; exchange, barter. Milt. 
Trtrcker, spec. fU.S.) one who grows 4 truck* or 
garden produce for market ; so Trtrcking vH. sb. 

Truck, v .2 1809. [f. Truck j£.*] trans. 
To put on or into a truck; to convey by means 
of a truck or trucks. Hence Tnrckage, 2 con- 
veyance by truck or trucks, or the cost ol this ; 
also, supply of trucks collectively. 

Truckle (tro-kl), sb. late ME. [ - AF. 
trocle, trokle , ad. L. trochlea Gr. rpox^la, 
rpox i\ 4 a sheaf of a pulley, Trochlea.] x. A 
small wheel with a groove Iu its circumference 
round which a cord passes ; a pulley, a sheave. 

2. A small roller or wheel placed under or at- 
tached to a heavy object to facilitate moving it ; 
a castor on a piece of furniture. Now dial. 1459. 

3. Short for Truckle-bbd 1637. 4. A low- 

wheeled car ; a truck. Chiefly Irish. 1689. 

Truckle (trirk’l), v. 1613. [f. truckle in 

Truckle-bed.] ti. intr. To sleep in a truckle- 
bed -1674. t*L To be subservient, to 

submit, to give precedence to -1738. b. To sub- 
mit from an unworthy motive ; to act with ser- 
vility 1680. c. To submit or givo way timidly 
1 837. t3. To move on truckles or castors -1796. 

a. a. Publick good is made to L to private gain 
1704. b. Too proud to L to a Superior 1789. Hence 
1 nxckler (trvklax), one who truckles (in sense a b 
of the vb.). 

Tru*ckle-bed. 1459. [Truckle sb. 9.] 
A low bed running on truckles or castors, usu. 
pushed beneath a high or 4 standing * bed when 
not in use. So T. bedstead. 

Truculence (trr’k-, trtf’kiiiflens). 1737. 
[ad. L .truculcntia, f. truculentus Truculent.] 
The condition or quality of being truculent ; 
fierceness, savageness. So Tnrctxlency 1569. 
Truculent (tnrkidlgnt, tr«-k-), a. 1540. 
[ad. L. truculentus, {.true-, trux fierce, savage.] 
1. Characterized by or exhibiting ferocity or 
cruelty ; fierce, cruel, savage, barbarous. b. 
Of speech or writing : Violent ; rude ; scathing ; 
savage ; harsh 1850. fa. (In catachrestic use, 
assoc, w. Truck sb. 1 , v. l 9 Truckle v .) Mean, 
base, mercenary 1835. 

x. b. Voltaire is never either gross fir L Mobley, a. 
A t. exchange not only of truth, but of sincerity, for 
money Benth am. Hence Tru*culent4y adv., -ness. 
Trudge (trodg), sb. 1748. [finext.] +lA 
person who trudges ; a trudger -1775. a. An 
act of trudging; a • tramp* 1835. 

Trudge (trodj), v. 1547. [Origin obsc.] 
1. intr. To walk laboriously, wearily, or with- 
out spirit, but steadily and persistently ; 4 to jog 
on ; to march heavily on * (J.). b. spec. To go 
away, be off, depart 1547. a. trans. To per- 
form (a journey) or travel over (a distance) by 
trudging ; to tramp 1635. 

1. From house to house be trudges In the snow, 
visiting poor widows 1856. b. Tis time for me to t, 
1623. Hence Tru’d ger, one who trudges. 
Trudgen (tro *dgan) . Also erron. trudgeon* 
1893. p. proper name Trudgen.'] In full /. 
stroke : applied to a kind of hand-over-hand or 
double over-arm breast-stroke In swimming, 
with leg action resembling that of walking* 


true-love 

John Trudgen- -In 18^3. .went to Ruenoe Ayres,., 
while there he learnt trudge from the natives 
1904. 

True (trfl), a. (sb., adv.) [OE. triowe, WS. 
triewe, whence ME. trew(e, by the side of which 
were types repr. by trow and truwe ; deriv. of 
triow , trdw faith, good faith, covenant: see 
Truce.] x. Of persons : Steadfast in adherence 
to a commander or friend, to a principle or 
cause, to one’s promises, faith, etc. ; firm in al- 
legiance; faithful, loyal, constant, trusty. Some- 
what arch. b. transf. Of personal attributes or 
ac tions. Somewhat arch. OE. c .fig. of things x 
Reliable; constant M E. 9. Honest, honour- 
able, upright, virtuous, trustworthy (arch.) ; 
free from deceit, sincere, truthful ; of actions, 
feelings, eta : sincere, unfeigned OE. 3. Of a 
statement or belief : Consistent with fact; agree- 
ing with reality ; representing the thing as it is 
ME. b. transf. Speaking truly, telling the truth ; 
trustworthy m statement; veracious, truthful 
ME. 4. Agreeing with a standard, pattern, or 
rule; exact, accurate, precise; correct, right 
1550. b. In more general sense: Of the right 
kind, such as it should be, proper ME. c. That 
is rightly or lawfully such ; rightful, legiti- 
mate. late ME. d. Accurately placed, fitted, 
or shaped ; exact in position or form, as an in- 
strument, etc. X474. e. T. to: consistent with, 
exactly agreeing with 4 faithful to * 1735. t. Con- 
formable to reality, natural 1870. g. Remain- 
ing constant to type 1839. 5. Real, genuine ; 

properly so called ; not counterfeit, spurious, or 
imaginary ; also, approaching or conforming to 
the ideal character of such, late ME. b. In 
scientific use : Conformable to the type, or to the 
accepted idea or character of the genus, class, 
or kind ; properly or strictly so called 1578. a 
True bill, (in Law) a bill of indictment found by 
a Grand jury to be supported by sufficient 
evidence to justify the hearing of a case. Hence 
alius, a true statement or charge ( true being 
loosely taken in sense 3). 1*91. 

s. Ye haue done as a trew subjet ought to do to hie 
lorde 1533. T...to the cause of civil freedom 185s. 

c. T. as the Needle to the Pole 1733. a. Good Men 
and L for a Petty Jury 1710. 3. The truer opinion 

1608. It is t., we were all but young in the War Dm 
Fob. To come t., to be verified or realized in actual 
experience, be fulfilled, b. This way the noise was, 
if mine ear be t. Milt. 4. Apelles drew A Circle 
regularly L Prior. b. Facts thus placed in their t. 
bearings 191X. d. Of the ground : Free from uneven* 
ness, level and smooth 18^1. ©. Be L to your time in 
the mornine Dickrns. t. I do not object to fiction 
provided it be t. 1894. g. This breed is very t. Dar- 
win. 5. The time of L noon 1854. b. T. nerve tu- 
mours are exceedingly rare 1890. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) ti. Nickname 
for a member of the Protestant or Whig party 
in the 17th c. North. 9. The t . : That wince 
is true; truth, reality 1819. 3. Accurate posi- 

tion or adjustment ; in phr. out of (the) t. 1890. 
C. adv. wm Truly 1-4. ME. b. In accordance 
with the ancestral typej without variation; in 
phr. to breed t. 1859. Hence True*ne»a. 

True, v. 1841. [f. prec.] trans. To make 
true, as a piece of mechanism ; to place, adiust, 
or shape accurately ; to make accurately or per- 
fectly straight, level, round, smooth, sharp, eta 
as required. Hence Tru’er, also truer- up. 

True --born, a. 1591. Bom of a true or 
pure stock ; legitimately bom ; having the ster- 
ling qualities associated with such descent. 

Though banish'd, yet a true-borne Englishman 
Shaks. 

True’-bred, a. 1596. cl Bred of a true 
or pure stock ; of the true breed ; thoroughbred, 
b. Having or manifesting true breeding or 
education. 

True-hearted (stress var.), a. 1471. Haw- 
ing a true heart ; faithful, loyal ; honest, sincere* 
Hence True-hea*rtednes8. 

True-love (tru-lvv). ME. [True a., Love 
sb.] 1, A faithful lover; one whose love is 
pledged ; a sweetheart, beloved, late ME. fa. 
An ornament or symbol of true love ; a True- 
love knot-1575. 8- Herb Paris (Paris quadric 
folia), the whorl of four leaves with the single 
flower or berry in the midst suggesting the figure 
of a true-love knot, late ME. 

1. My true-love hath my heart, aud I haue his Sid- 
ney. 3. Vnder his tonge a trewe loue he beer For thex* 
by wende he to ben gracious Chaucer. 
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True-love knot, true lover's knot. 

X495. A kind of knot, of an ornamental form (usu . 
either a double-looped bow. or a knot formed of 
two loops intertwined), used as a symbol of true 
love ; a figure of this. Also fig. or alius. 

Truepenny (trd-peni). arch. 1519. A 
trusty person ; an honest fellow (compared to a 
coin of genuine metal) ; adj. genuine, colloq . 

Art thou there t.? Shaks. 

Truffle (tru-fl, tnrf’l). 1591. [app. a 
deriv. of F. trufe , truffe ; etym. obsc.] Any 
one of various underground fungi of the family 
Tuberacese j spec, an edible fungus of the genus 
Tuber, a native of Central and Southern Europe, 
esteemed as a delicacy ; esp. T. seestivum, or 
cibarium, the Common (English) Truffle, and 
T. melanosporum , the French Truffle, which 
have a black, warty exterior, and more or less 
resemble a potato in shape. 

attrlb. and Comb. : t--dog, -pig. a dog or pig trained 
to discover truffles ; -worm, the larva of an insect in* 
fasting the t. Hence Truffled (tr»*f *ld) a . cooked, 
garnished, or stuffed with truffles. 

Trug l (trug). local. 1580. [T Dial. var. 
Trough.] i. A wooden milk pan. a. A shal- 
low oblong basket made of wood strips, chiefly 
ased for carrying fruit, vegetables, etc. x86a. 
Trug 2 . Obs. exc. dial. X599. [perh.ad.lt 
truce a a trull ; perh. cogn. w. Truck rJ. 1 ] A 
prostitute. +b. A catamite (rare) -1630. 

Truism (tidrix'm). 1708. [f. Truk a. + 

-ism.] A self-evident truth, esp. one of slight 
Importance ; a statement so obviously true as 
not to require discussion. 

The fear of t. in our modern writers x86x. Hence 
Trui'atic. *&1 ad/s. having the character of a L ; 
trivially self-evident. 

Trull (trul). 1519. [ — G. truth (Swiss 
trolle, Swabian trull ).] 1. A low prostitute or 

concubine ; a drab, strumpet, trollop. fa* A 
girl, lass, wench (rare) -1600. 

Truly (trxHi), adv. [OE. triovsllce , ME. 
treulick, etc., f. triow, treu True ; see -LY 9 .] 
x. Faithfully, loyally, steadfastly, arch. fa. 
Honestly, honourably, uprightly -1558. g. In 
accordance with the fact ; truthfully ; correctly 
(in ref. to a statement) ME. 4. In accordance 
with a rule or standard ; exactly, accurately, 

I wecisely, correctly, late ME. b. Rightly ; as 
t ought to be, properly ; often In phr. wall and 
t. late ME. c. In accordance with nature; 
naturally x6oa d. Without cross-breeding; 
also, without variation from the ancestral type 
X854. g. Genuinely, really, actually, in fact. 
In reality ; sincerely, unfeignedly. late ME. b. 
Used lo emphasise a statement: Indeed, for- 
sooth, verily ME. c. In phr. yours truly , one 
of the more formal of the phrases used in sub- 
scribing a letter ; hence Joe. » 4 myself 1 1788. 

1. Cymb . ni. v. no. y. Tdl me truely how thou 
Dk'st her Shaks. b. Hn innocent Babe t. begotten 
Shaks. ft. A Mind t. virtuous Steklk. b. A wide 
freedom, L I R us kin. c. Give the young one a glass, 
..and score it up to yours t. Thackkray. 

Trump (trump), sb. 1 arch . and Poet. [ME. 
a. F. trompe ; ult. etym. uncertain.] x. — 
Trumpet sb, 1. a .fig. One who or that which 
proclaims, celebrates, or summons loudly like a 
trumpet ; esp. in /. of fame and the like. 1531. 

s. In the laste trumpet forsoth the trumpe schal 
synge Wrcur. z Car. xr. 50. a. Say we sound The 
L of liberty Gkay. 

Trump (trump), sb* 1539. [Corruption 
of Triumph sb. J *, A playing-card of that suit 
which for the time being ranks above the other 
three, so that any one such card can 4 take * any 
card of another suit; spec, the card, usu. that 
last turned up by the dealer, determining this 
suit ; also, pi., the suit thus determined. +b. 
An obsolete card-game, known also as ruff 
-1798. c. An act of trumping (rare) 1853. 9. 
fig. and in flg. context 1595. 8* colloq . A first- 
rate fellow; a * brick* 18x9. 
a. To turn up trumps, to turn out well or suc- 
cessfully. To put (a person) to his t. or trumps, 
to oblige a card-player to play out his trumps; 
fig* to put to the lakt expedient * (J.). j. You’re 
a t. Dickens. 

Trump (trump), U.l Now rare or Obs. 
(ME. a. OF. tromper , f. trompe Trump sb, 1 ] x. 
%ntr. To blow or sound a trumpet. Also with 
up, a. tram To proclaim, celebrate, or extol 
by, or as by, the sound of a trumpet, late ME. 
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Trump, u. 2 1553. [f. Trump sb.*) I. 
1. Cards, a. traus. To put a trump upon ; to 
take with a trump 1598. b. absol. or iutr. To 
play a trump x68o, a ,fig. or in fig. context : 
now usu., to beat, to ' cap ' 1586. 

1. To T. a Card early in the Deal j 778. a. I trumped 
her old-world stories.. with the latest.. intelligence 
Thackeray. 

IL T. up( trans.). fa. To bring up, allege 
-1773. c.To get up or devise in an unscrupu- 
lous way ; to forge, fabricate, invent 1695. 
Trumpery (tru-mpari), sb. (a,) 1456. 

F. tromperie, f. tromper to deceive, cheat] 
Deceit, fraud, imposture, trickery -1847. a. 
1 Something of less value than it seems ' ; hence, 
'something of no value; trifles’ (J.); trash, 
rubbish 1456. 

a. 1 hau« sold all my Tromperie t not a counterfeit 
Stone, not a Ribbon, Glaase, Pomander, Browch..to 
keepe my Pack from fasting Shaks. Embryos, and 
Idiots, Eremits and Friers White. Black and Grey, 
with all thir tromperie Milt. All the metaphysical 
L of the schools Dk Fok. 

B. at t rib. or adj. Of little or no value ; paltry, 
Insignificant ; worthless, trashy 1576. 

It seems a t quarrel 1869. 

Trumpet (tro-mp£t), sb, ME. [a. F. from- 
pette , dim. f. trompe Trump sb. 1 ] x. A musical 
wind-instrument (or one of a class of such) of 
bright, powerful, and penetrating tone, used 
from ancient times, esp. for military or other 
signals, and in modem times also in the orches- 
tra ; it consists of a cylindrical or conical tube, 
usu. of metal, straight or curved (or bent upon 
itself), with a cup-shaped mouthpiece and a 
flaring bell. (In modern forms of the instru- 
ment additional tones are obtained by means 
of slides, crooks, valves, or keys.) a. Some- 
thing of the nature of or resembling a trumpet 
1659. b. - Ear-t., Speak ing-t. 1696. s- 
fig. A means or agent (real or imaginary) which 
proclaims, celebrates, or gives warning of 
something 1447. 4. trans j i A trumpeter, late 
ME. b. fig. *« Trumpeter a. 1549. 5. A 

sound like that of a trumpet ; the loud cry of 
certain animals, esp. the elephant 1850. 6. 

Something shaped like a trumpet x668. 

>. The general 1 ! L gave the signal of departure 
Gibbon. Feast of Trumpets , a Jewish festival ob- 
served at the beginning of the month Tisri, blowing 
of trumpets being a prominent part of the solemnities, 
a. Trumpet , Tromba, a striking reed stop of clear 
penetrating tone 1876. T. marine, marine t [tr. 
It tromba marina, F. trompette marine J, a large 
obsolete musical instrument of the viol kind, played 
with a bow, and having a single thick string passing 
over a bridge fastened at one end only, the other vi- 
brating against the body, and producing a tone like 
that of a trumpet ft The decree of Wormes was the 
trompet of this warre 1560. Phr. To blow one's own 
t., to sound one’s own praises, boast, brag. 4. b. So 
hence: be thou the t of our wrath Shaks. 6 . The 
white and rosy trumpets of the bindweed 1883. 

attrib. and Comb. : t. animalcule, an infusorian 
of the genus Stent or at family Stentoridm , so called 
from its shape : -call, a call or summons sounded on 
the 1 1 -conch — -shell it. daffodil, a variety of daffo- 
dil with a conspicuous 4 trumpet ' or tubular corona ; 
-flab. any of various fishes with long tubular snout 
esp. the bellows-fish or sea-snipe {Cent rise us scolopax) 
and the tobacco-pipe fish {Fistulana) ; -flower, any 
of various plants with large or showy t.-shaped flowers, 
esp. of the genus Teeoma and Bignonia, also species 
at Catalpa, Brun/elsia , etc. ; -lily, the white arum- 
lily ; also some species of Ltlitem t -major, the chief 
trumpeter of a band or regiment | -shaped a, spec. 
in Ned. Hist, tubular with one end dilated; -abell, 
a shell of the genus 'Triton or family Tritonidm , or any 
other shell which can be blown lute a t ; -tongue d 
a H 'having a tongue vociferous as a trumpet r (J.)s 
loud-voiced : -tree, a W. Indian and S. Amer. tree 
Ceeropia peltata, with hollow stem and branches 
which are used for wind-instruments ; -weed, (a) *■ 
St a- trumpet ; (b) a N. Amer. species of bemp-agri- 
mony, EupaioHum purpureum, with hollow stems 
which children blow through like trumpets ; (c) a N. 1 
Amer. species of lettuce, Lactuca canadensis . 

Trumpet, v. 1530. [f. prec.] z. intr. To 
blow or sound a trumpet b. To emit a sound 
like that of a trumpet ; esp. in ref. to the cry of 
an elephant when enraged or excited x8a8. 9. 
trans. a. To sound on a trumpet ; to utter with 
a sound like that of a trumpet 1730. b .fig. To 
announce or publish as by sound of trumpet ; j 
to noise abroad 1604. c. To summon or de- 
nounce formally or to drive away, by sound 
of a trumpet 1680. 

s. b. Anopheles, a mosquito that does not L 1900. 
a b. They trumpeted the story all over the town 


H. Walsoub. C. They drummed and trumpeted the 
wretches out of their Hall Burkk. 

Trumpeter ( tru -mpMai) . 1497. [f. Trum- 
pet sb. or v. +-ER or a. F. trompet eur,] x. 

One who sounds or plays upon a trumpet ; spec , 
a soldier in a cavalry regiment who gives signals 
with a trumpet, a. fig. One who gives the 
signal for, proclaims, or extols something as by 
sound of trumpet 1581, 3, 7 9 s. muscle, •f*alsb 
simply t. «* Buccinator 16x5, 4, Any of 

various birds, from their loud note suggesting 
the sound of a trumpet, a. A variety of domes- 
tic pigeon 1725, b. Any species of the S. Amer, 
genus Psopkia or family Psophiidte, allied to 
the Cranes X747. c. ■» t.-swan 1891. ft. Any 
species of the genus Latris, comprising large 
food-fishes of Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand ; so called from the sound they utter 
when taken out of water 1834. 
l At. was sent to summon the place Macaulay. 
a. Subordinate instruments and trumpeters of sedition 
Burks. 

attrib . * t hornbill, an African bird of the genus 
Bycanistes ; t. swan, a large N. Amer. species of 
swan, Cygmus ( Olor ) buccinator. 

Truncal (titrnkfil), a . 1847. [f. L. truncus 
Trunk +-AL .1 Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a trunk ; situated in or affecting the trunk 
Truncate (tnrqksit), a. 1716. [ad. L./ru*- 
ratus ; see next.] — Truncated a. So Tnrn- 
c&tely adv . 1579. 

Truncate (troqkrit), v. i486, [f. L. trun- 
cal-, truncate , f. truncus Trunk.] trans. To 
shorten or diminish by cutting off a part ; to 
cut short; to maim, mutilate, b. In scientific 
and technical use; spec, in Cryst. to 4 cut off 1 
or replace (an edge or solid angle! by a plane 
face, esp. so as to make equal angles with the 
adjacent faces. Chiefly in ia.pple. 1758. Hence 
Truncature (truijkAtiuj) m Truncation a. 

Truncated (tru*ijk*n$d), ppl. a. and a i486, 
[f. L. truncatus, t rune a re (see prec.) + -ED 1 a, 
or f. prec. + -ED *.] Cut short (actually or ap- 
parently) ; having a part cut off, or of such a 
form as if a part were cut off. x. Her. Of a 
cross or tree : Having the arms or boughs cut 
off; couped. Now rare or Obs. a. In scientific 
or techn. use. (Const, as adj. preceding, or as 
pa. pph . following, the noun.) a. Geom., etc. Of 
a figure : Having one end cut off by a transverse 
line or plane ; esp. of a cone or pyramid : Having 
the vertex cut off by a plane section, esp. one 
parallel to the base 1704. b. Cryst. and Solid 
Geom. Of an edge or solid angle t Cut off or 
replaced by a plane face; also said of a solid 
figure having its edges or angles thus cut off 
X796. c. Nat . Hist. Appearing as if the tip or 
end were cut off transversely ; terminating in a 
flat or broad edge or surface instead of a point 
175a. d. So in Arch,, GeoL, etc. 1793. ft. 
Maimed, mutilated 1731. 

a. 9 . T. Pyramid or Cone 1704. 9 .fig. A t. and most 
imparfact friendship 1890, 

Truncation (truqk/rjsn). 1579. [ad. late 
L. truncationem . ] x. The action of truncating ; 
cutting short; maiming, mutilation. 9. in 
scientific and techn. use : The process of trun- 
cating, or condition of being truncated ; spec . 
in Cryst. replacement of an edge or solid angle 
by a plane face, esp. one equally Inclined to 
the adjacent faces 1796. b. transf. The part 
or place where something is truncated 1805. 
Truncheon (tru-npn), sb. [ME. a. OF. 
trunfun, tronchon, F. tronfon a piece cut or 
broken off, L late L. *truncionem, f. L. truncus.] 
x. A piece broken or cut off, a fragment. Obs. 
or arch. b. spec. A fragment of a spear or lance. 
Obs. or arch . ME. c. The shaft of a spear. Obs, 
or arch. ME. a* A short thick staff ; a dub, 
a cudgel Obs. or arch. exc. as in 3. ME. a* 
A staff carried as a symbol of office, command, 
or authority; a marshal's baton; now most 
freq., the short staff or club with which a police 
constable Is armed 157 3* 4* A length cut from 
a plant, esp. one used for grafting or planting; 
a stout cutting. Now rare. 1579. 

s. A huge t. of wreck half buried in the sends Stb- 
vbnson. 3. Stones were thrown on the one side end 
truncheons used on the other 1880. Hence Trn*o» 
cheon v. trans. to beet with e t. Truncheoned 
(tru*njhnd) «. famished or armed with a L Tru*n» 
cheouer, one who beers e t 
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ffTrunctlS (tnrqktfs). 1693. [L.J 8L A not. 
The trank or main stem of a vessel of nerve. 

b. ZaoI. The trunk or body of an animal, with* 
out the head, limbs, and tail ; Bnt. the thorax. 

c. BoU The trunk or stem of a tree. 

Trundle (tnrnd’l), sb. 1564. [Parallel 

form to Trendle, Trindle sbs. j x. A small 
wheel, roller, or revolving disk ; esp. the wheel 
of a castor, b. In the draw-stop action of an 
organ, a roller by the rotation of which a slider 
Is drawn or replaced 1676. a. A lantern-wheel 
(see Lantern). Also, each of the staves of this 
device. x6xz. tfl. A low truck or carriage on 
•mall wheels -X766. 4. An act of trundling 1675. 

attrib. and Comb. i t>head, (m) each of the disks 
of a trundle (aenso a)i (b) Smut, 'the lower drum- 
head of a ca patera, when it is double, and worked on 
cme shaft both on an upper and lower deck* Smyth. 

Trundle, v, 1598. [Parallel form to 
Trendle, Trindle 1 tbs,"] x.a. tram. To cause 
to roll along upon a surface, as a ball, hoop, 
etc. ; to roll, bowl. b. intr. To move along on 
a surface by revolving ; to roll 1629. c. Cricket, 
(tram, or absol.) To bowl, colloq . 1882. 9. 

tram. To cause to rotate ; to twirl, spin, whirl ; 
spec . to twirl (a mop) so os to free it from water 
1756. 3. intr. To move or run on a wheel or 

wheels 1688. b. tram. To draw or push along 
on a wheel or wheels, as a wheelbarrow, vehicle, 
etc. 1823. 4. To convey in a wheeled vehicle, 

to wheel 1773. b. intr. To go in a wheeled 
vehicle, on a bicycle, etc. 1840. 5 .fig. To go, 

walk, or run easily or rapidly ; to go away, • be 
Off" ; also, to walk unsteadily or with a rolling 
gait 1680. b. trams. To carry or send off, turn 
out, dismiss 1794. 

3. Such are termed Truckle beds, because they t. 
tinder other beds 1688. b. Trundling a wheelbarrow 
full of sand 186a. «, b. The women, .always con- 

trived to t. me out of favour before the honeymoon 
was over Scott. Hence Tnrndler. 

Tnrndle-bed. Now rare. 154a. [Trundle 

Sb. I.J w TRUCKLE-BdD. 

Tru-ndle-taiL Obs. or arch. i486. 1. A 

dog with a curly tail ; a low-bred dog, a cur. 
Also attrib. fa. (as two words) A curly tail (of 
a dog), ran. 1635. 

Trunk (trurjk), sb. 1440. [a. F. (rone, ad. 
L. truncum. acc. of truncus . In branch 111 app. 
assoc, w. Trump sbX\ L The main part of 
something, x. The main stem of a tree, as 
distinct from the roots and branches ; the bole 
or stock 1490k b. transf. The shaft of a column ; 
also, the dado or die of a pedestal 1563. a. 
The human body, or that of an animal, without 
the head, or esp. without the head and limbs, 
or considered apart from these ; in Bnt. the 
thorax 1494. tg. A dead body, a corpse ; also, 
the body considered apart from the soul or life 
-1700. 4. Anat. The main body or line of a 

blood-vessel, nerve, etc., as distinct from its 
branches ; also transf. the main line of a liver, 
railway, telegraph or telephone, road or canal 
system 1615. b. pi. Short for Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada, or its stock 189a. 

s. With Tranks of Ehns and Oaks the Hearth they 
load Drvokic. a • Hen VI, iv. x. 90. 3- Lear ui. 180 

II. A chest, box, case. etc. (supposed to have 
been orig. made out of a tree-trunk). +1. A 
chest, coffer, box. Obs. in gen, sense. -1736. 9. 
A box, usu. lined with paper or linen and with 
a rounded top, for carrying clothes and other 
personal necessaries esp. when travelling ; orig. 
covered with leather, now often of fibre, paint- 
ed metal, etc. 1609, 8. A perforated float- 

ing box In which live fish are kept X440. b. An 
open box or case (containing from 80 to 90 lb.) 
In which fresh fish are sold wholesale 1883. 4. 
Mining. A long shallow trough in which lead 
or tin ore is dressed 1653. 3. A box-like pas- 

sage for light, water, etc., usu, made of boards ; 
a shaft, conduit ; a chute. Now chiefly techn. 
1610. ' b. In a steam-engine, a tubular piston- 
rod large enough to allow of the lateral move- 
ment olthe connecting-rod when jointed directly 
to the piston 1859. ©. Naut. A water-tight 
shaft passing through the decks of a vessel, for 
loading, coaling, etc. x86a. d. Salt-making . 
A box-like cover placed over an evaporating- 
pan 1885. 

a We wore forced to send for a smith, to break open 
her 4 . Pnrva. Have your trunks pecked 1859. 

JXL A pipe or tube, + 1 . A pipe used as a 
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r speaking-tube or ear-trumpet -1704. +a. A 

blow-gun, a pea-shooter -1801. 3. The elon- 

gated proboscis of the elephant; also transf, 
the prolonged flexible snout of the tapir, etc. 
1565. b. The proboscis of some molluscs ; also 
the proboscis of various insects. Now ran or 
Obs, 1661. ts, pi. Also small trunks : ■■ Troll- 
madam -1854. IV. pi. fa. - Trunk-hose 
- 1672. b. Short breeches of silk or other thin 
materia ] ; in theatrical use, often worn over 
tights 1825. c. U.S. Short tight-fitting drawers 
worn by swimmers and athletes 1883. 

attrib. and Comb. : (sense I. 4 )t. tine , road ; t.-call, 
a call from one telephone exchange to another; 
•engine, an engine having a tuhular piston-rod 4 see 
sense II. 5 b j t. main, a large pipe for the convey- 
ance of water, etc. under pressure, as dist. from the 
reticulatioD of smaller mains fed therefrom j -nail, a 
short nail with bto&d convex brass head u^ed for 
ornamenting trunks, etc. ; t*Work, secret or clandes- 
tine action, as by means of a t. Hence Trunk v . 
trans. Mining , to dress (lead or tin ore) by agitating 
it in water; to cover or enclose as with a casing. 
Trvrnkfnl, as much or as many as a t. will hold. 

Tnrnk-breetches, sb. pi. Now only Hist. 
1662. Trunk-hose. 

Trunked (tmjkt), a. 1640. [f. Trunk sb. 
+-ED 9 . J 1. Having a trunk, as a tree ; usu. in 
comb., as straight-t ., etc. b. Her. Having the 
trunk of a tincture different from the rest of the 
tree 1678. a. Having a trunk or proboscis 1794. 

Tnrnk-fish. 1804. Any fish of the genus 
Ostracion or family Ostraciontidx, inhabiting 
tropical seas, and having the body of angular 
cross-section and covered with bony hexagonal 
plates ; a coffer-fuh. 

Tni*nk-hose. Now only Hist. 1637. [f. 
Trunk sb. for obs. trunk vb. to truncate) + 
Hose.] Full bag-like breeches covering the 
hips and upper thighs, and sometimes stuffed 
with wool or the like; worn in the 16th and 
early 17th c. b. attrib ., in sense "wearing 
trunk-hose'; hence, old-fashioned, out-of-date 
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Tm ‘ilk-marker. 1704. One whose busi- 
ness is the making of trunks ; often with allusion 
to the use of the sheets of unsaleable books for 
trunk-linings. 

Trunnion (tru’nyan). Chiefly in pi. 1625. 
l ad. F. trognon core of fruit, stump, trunk of a 
tree ; origin unkn.] Each of a pair of opposite 
gudgeons on the sides of a cannon, upon which 
it is pivoted upon its carriage. (Disused in 
large modem guns.) b. Each of any similar 
pair of opposite pins or pivots on which any- 
thing is supported ; spec, in the oscillating steam- 
engine, a hollow gudgeon on each side of the 
cylinder, upon which it is pivoted, and through 
which steam passes into and out of the cylinder ; 
also, a single projecting pivot 1727. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 t*bOX, a metal case fixed over 
the t. to prevent the gun leaving the carriage ; -car- 
riage, the top carriage of a mortar ; -plate, an iron 
plate on the cheek of a wooden gun-carriage, on which 
the t. plays ; also, a strengthening shoulder reinforc- 
ing the t. ; 'ring, the raised band or moulding encir- 
cling a cannon a little in front of the trunnions. 

Truaton (trfi*g3n> . Now rare or Obs. 1604 . 
[ad. med.L. trustonem, f. trus truden to push, 
thrust.] 1. Law. m Intrusion a. 9. The 
action of pushing or thrusting 1656. 

Trass (trns), sb. ME. [a. F. trousse , app. 
vbl. sb. from trousser to Truss.] x. A bundle, 
pack. Now chiefly techn. b. spec. A bundle of 
hay or straw ; in techn. use, of a definite weight, 
varying at different times and places, (Now 
generally, in England, of old hay, 56 lbs. ; of 
new hay, 60 lbs. ; of straw 36 lbs.) 1483. 9. 

Naut. A tackle by which the centre of the yard 
was hauled back and secured to the mast ; in 
mod. use extended to an iron fitting consisting 
of a ring encircling the mast, with a gooseneck 
by which the yard is secured ME. +3. a- A 
close-fitting body-garment or jacket formerly 
worn by men and women -1612. +b. pi. ** 
Trouse * -1631. 4. A surgical appliance serving 
for support in cases of rupture, etc., now usu. 
consisting of a pad with a belt or spring to pro- 
duce equable pressure on the pari 2543. 5. 

Gardening. A compact cluster of flowers grow- 
ing on one stalk x688. 8. Building , etc. A 

framework of timber or Iron, or both, so con- 
structed as to form a firm support for a super- 
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incumbent weight, as that of a roof or bridge 
1654. b. Arch. A projection from the face of 
a wall, often serving to support a cornice, etc. ; 
a kind of large corbel or modillion 1519. c. 
Shipbuilding. Any one of the diagonal shores 
crossing each other and resting against the 
abutments i860. 

*. Undir his heed no pilmve vas, But in the stede m 
trmse of gi as 1400. 3. a. Puts oil his Palmer’s weede 

vnto his ti usse, which bore The staines of ancient 
Armes Dsayton. 

Comb . : t.-beam, a beam forming part of a t. : also, 
a beam or iron frame used as a beam, strengthened 
with a lie-rod or struts, so as to form a 1. 1 -rod, a tie- 
rod forming part of a t. 

fTruss, a. 1674. [attrib. use of prec. in 
similative sense.] Of a thick rounded form, 
like a bundle or parcel ; tight, compact -1825. 
Truss (trus), v. ME. [ad. F. trousser , in 
OF. also trusser , etc. : origin obsc.] x. tram. 
To tie in a bundle, or stow away closely in a 
receptacle; to bundle, pack. Also with up. 
Now rare or Obs. b. Naut. To furl (a sail). 
Also absol. late ME. 9. To make fast to some- 
thing with or as with a cord, band, or the like; 
to bind, tie, fasten. Now rare. ME. b.spec. To 
tie the * points ’ or laces with which the hose 
were fastened to the doublet Obs. exc. Hist. 
1460. 3. To confine or enclose (the body, or 

some part of it) by something fastened closely 
round ; to bind or tie up ; to gird ; to fasten up 
(the hair) with ribbon, pins, combs, etc. ; to 
adjust and draw close the garments of (a per- 
son) ; hence contemptuously in ref. to dress. 
Also with Up. Now rare or Obs. MR 4. To 
fasten up on a gallows or cross ; to * string up*. 
arch. 1536. 5. To fasten the wings or legs of 

(a fowl, etc.) to the body with skewers or other- 
wise, in preparation for cooking 1450. 6. Of 

a bird of prey: To seize or clutch (the prey) 
in its talons ; spec, to seize (the quarry) in the 
air and carry it off. arch, (and Her.) 1567. 7 

To compress the staves of ta cask) into the re- 
quired shape and position Dy means of a truss- 
ing- hoop 1535. 8. Building \ etc. To support or 

strengthen with a truss 1823. 

*. But hood, .wered he noon, For It was trussed vp 
in his walct Chauckh. 6. So— at last he has trussed 
his Quarry Dkyden. Hence Trussing vbl. sb. the 
action of the vb. ; concr. the timber or other material 
forming a truss ; a work or structure consisting of 
trusses ; also attrib. adapted or used for trussing or 
adapted for being trussed, as t.-hoop, -needle, -rope, etc. 

Trust (trust), sb. [ Early ME trost{e , trust 6 , 
a. ON. traust ; see next.] x. Confidence in or 
reliance on some quality or attribute of a person 
or thing, or the truth of a statement, b. transf. 
with possessive: That in whichone’s confidence 
is put ; an object of trust 1526. 9. Confident 

expectation of something ; hope, late ME. 3. 
— Credit sb. 9 a. Chiefly in phrases on, upon t . 
1574. 4* The quality of being trustworthy ; 

fidelity; loyalty, trustiness. Now rare. 1470, 
5. a. The condition of having confidence re- 
posed in one, or of being entrusted with some- 
thing 1548. b. The obligation or responsibility 
imposed on one in whom confidence is placed 
or authority is vested, or who has given an 
undertaking of fidelity 1535. c. The condition 
of that which is en trusted to some one. Only 
in pbr. in /• late ME. d. (wilh pi.) A duty or 
office, also a thing or person, entrusted to one 
1643. 6. Law. The confidence reposed in a 

person in whom the legal ownership of property 
is vested to bold or use for the benefit of an- 
other; hence, an estate committed to the charge 
of trustees ; also transf. a trustee ; a body of 
persons appointed as trustees 1442. 7. Com* 

merce. A body of producers or traders in soma 
class of business, organized to reduce or defeat 
competition, lessen expenses, and control pro- 
duction and distribution for their common ad- 
vantage ; spec, such a combination of companies, 
with a central governing body of trustees which 
holds a majority or the whole of the stock of 
each of the combining firms, thus controlling 
each 1887. 

s. To see and know and feel that our t. was net 
vain 1799. Phr. To take on or upon to accept 
without investigation or evidence, a. His t. was with 
th’ Eternal to be deem'd Equal in strength Milt. 

My master lived on t. at an ale-house JomreoN. jft* 
a. As we were allowed of God to bee put in t. with 
the Gospel 1 These, it 4. b. A breach of 1. 1907. C. 
A gift to a college, in t. for another charitable object 
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1897. 7. A distiller's 'trust * 1887. A t. is defined . . 
as a combination to destroy competition and to restrain 
trade G. B. Shaw. 

Comb, : t."CCrtiflcate (in full t. -share certificate ) 
a negotiable certificate issued by tbe controlling board 
of a t. (tense 7), which entitles the holder to divi- 
dends declared upon the surrendered shares which it 
represents, but given him no voting power ; t. com- 
pany, a company formed (orig. in U.S.) for the pur- 
pose of exercising the functions of a trustee, with 
which other financial activities were later combined; 
t. deed, a deed of conveyance by which a t. (sen.se 6) 
is created, and its conditions set out ; t. house, a 
public house or hotel owned and managed by a t»ust 
company, instead of by brewers or private individuals ; 
-investment, tbe investment of t.-nioney; also trustee 
stock. 

+ Trust, a . ME. [Early ME. trust, frost , 

a. ON. traustr.] 1. Confident, safe, secure, 
-late ME. 9. Faithful, trusty ; reliable -1440. 

Trust (tr»st), v. ME. [app. f. Trust sb. and 
«., after ON. treysta , whence ME. traiste {also 
treste , triste).] 1. intr. To have faith or confi- 
dence; to place reliance; to confide. Const. 
in, to (fof, on t upon), a. trans. To have faith 
or confidence in ; to rely or depend upon, late 
M E. b. Imperative, used sarcastically or ironic- 
ally to express one's assurance that a person 
will or will not do something, colloq . 1834. 3. 

To have faith or confidence that something 
desired is, or will be, the case; also const, with 
infin. or for ; to hope 148a. 4. To give credence 
to (a statement) ; to rely upon the veracit yor 
evidence of (a person, etc ). late ME, 5. To 
commit the safety of (something) with confidence 
to a place, etc., to or with a perbon ; to entrust ; 
to place or allow (a person or thing) to be in a 
place or condition, or to do some action, with 
expectation of safety, or without fear of the 
conseq uences ME. 6. To invest with a charge ; 
to confide or entrust something to the care or 
disposal of 1548. 7. To give (a person) credit 

for goods supplied ; fto supply with goods on 
credit 1530. 

I. Each hnd to t. to himself Tyndall. a. I cannot 
t. other people, without perpetual looking after them 
Ruskin. b. T. a religious old maid for scenting out 
love I 1902. 3. I t. that these tilings are wholly re- 

pugnant to my nature Burkk. 4. T. me I am vnused 
to these deuices 1586. 5. My ventures are not in one 

bottome trusted Shaks. He trusted the event to 
valour and to fortune Gibbon. 6. I will rather t. a 
Fleming with my butter.. then my wife with her selfe 
Shaks. 7. Without money the stubborn townspeople 
will not t. them for the worth of a penny Cromwell. 
Hence Titrating///, a. that trusts ; -ly adv., -ness. 

Trustee (trnstr), sb. 1647. [f. Trust v. 
4-ke *.] j. One who is trusted, or to whom 
something is entrusted [rare). Obs. or merged 
in 3. 9. Low. spec . One to whom property is 

entrusted to be administered for the benefit of 
another ; often loosely , one of a number of per- 
sons appointed to manage the affairs of an in- 
stitution 1653. b. In U.S. by extension. One 
in whose hands the property of a debtor is 
attached in a /. process 1794. 8- transf. One 

who is held responsible for the preservation and 
administration of anything 165^. 

Comb. ; t. process, in U.S. , a judicial process by 
which the goods, effects, and credits (but not the real 
estate) of a debtor may be attached while in the bands 
of a third person ; in Eng. Law called foreign attach- 
ment 1 t. security, t» stock, a high-class stock in 
which trust-funds are or may legally be invested. 
Trustee (trostf ), v. 1818. [f. prec.] i. 
a. trans . To place (a person or his property) in 
the hands of a trustee or trustees, to. intr. To 
act as a trustee, a. U.S. a. To appoint (a per- 
son) trustee in tbe trustee process (see prec.), in 
order to restrain a debtor from collecting moneys 
due to him. b. To attach (effects of a debtor) 
in the hands of a third person. 1883. 
Trusteeship (trrstrjip). 1730. [if. Trustee 
+ -ship.] The office or function of a trustee ; 
also, a body of trustees. 

Truster (trxrgtoi). 1537. [£ Trust v. 4 
-er 1 .] One who trusts, confides, or relies; one 
who believes or credits ; one who gives credit, 
a creditor. 

Trustful (tnrstful), a. 1580. [-FUL 1.] 
+i. Trustworthy, trusty, faithful -1674. a. Full 
of or exercising trust ; trusting, confiding 1839. 
Hence Tnrstful-ly adv., -ness* 

Trustify (trirstifai), v. 190 a. Commerce. 

[f. Trust sb. 4 -(i)mr.J trans. To convert into 
a trust. Hence Tnrstiflca'tion, 


Trustless (tro-stUs), a. 153a [f. Trust 
sb. 4 -less.] i. Not to be trusted ; unreliable, 
treacherous, untrustworthy. 9 . Having no trust 
or confidence ; unbelieving, distrustful 1598. 
Hence TnrstKesness. 

Trustworthy (tr»*st,w 5 :rfJi), a . 1808. [f. 
Trust sb. 4 Worthy a.] Worthy of trust ; 
reliable. Hence Tnrstwo*rthily adv . Tru'at- 
worthiness. 

Trusty (tr**sti), a. (sb.) ME. [f. Trust 
sb. 4 -Y 1 .] z. Characterized by trust; having 
faith, confidence, or assurance; trustful, confi- 
dent. Now rare. 9. Characterized by faithful- 
ness or reliability ; that may be relied upon ; 
trustworthy, (Privy Councillors are in letters 
addressed by the sovereign as Right t. and well- 
beloved.) ME. b. transf. and fig. of things 
1596. 

V. Our right t. and welbeloved George baron Keith 
180* b. His trustie sword, the servant of his might 
Sfenskr. 

B. sb. One who (or that which) is trusty ; spec. 
in U.S., a well-conducted convict to whom 
special privileges are granted 1573. Hence 
Tnratily adv. Trustiness. 

Truth (tr£j>). [OE. trlcwfi, trjrw p, trlowf, 
ME. trewfe, treub[e $ f. OE. triewe, tr/oweTfLUE] 
see -TH *.] L The quality of being true (and 
allied senses). 1. The character of being, or 
disposition to be, true to a person, principle, j 
cause, etc. ; fidelity, loyalty, constancy, stead- 
fast allegiance. Now rare or arch. +9. — 
Troth a. -16x0. 8. Disposition to speak or 

act truly or without deceit ; truthfulness, vera- 
city, sincerity; formerly sometimes in wider 
sense: Honesty, uprightness, righteousness, 
virtue, integrity ME. 

1. Alas I they had been friends in youth: But whis- 
pering tongues can poison t. Coleridge. 3. Loue is 
all t., lust full of forged lies Shaks. 

II. z. Conformity with fact ; agreement with 

reality ; accuracy, correctness (of statement or 
thought) 1570. b. Agreement with the thing 
represented, in art or literature ; the quality of 
being 'true to life*. Also, in Arch., absence 
of deceit, pretence, or counterfeit, e. g. of imita- 
tion of stone in paint or plaster 1828. 9 . Agree- 

ment with a standard or rule ; accuracy, correct- 
ness; spec, accuracy of position or adjustment; 
often in phr. out of t. 1669. 3. Genuineness, 

reality, actual existence 1599. 

*. There is some t. in what you say 1819. s. Other- 
wise the dwor, when put together, will be out of t. 
1895. 3. On to dawn, when dreams Begin lo feel the 

L. and stir of day Tennyson. 

III. Something that is true. x. True state- 

ment or account ; that which is in accordance 
with the fact, late ME. b. loosely . Mental appre- 
hension of truth ; knowledge 1644. 9* True 

religious belief or doctrine ; orthodoxy. Often 
with the , esp. in Quaker language, late ME. b. 
Conduct in accordance with the divine standard, 
late ME. 3. That which is true (in a general 
or abstract sense) ; reality ; spec, in religious 
use, spiritual reality as the subject of revelation 
or object of faith, late ME. b. Personified; 
spec . each of the two goddesses of truth in 
ancient Egyptian mythology, late ME. 4. The 
fact or facts ; the actual state of the case ; the 
matter or circumstance as it really is ME, b. 
The real thing, as dist. from an imitation ; the 
genuine article; the reality corresponding to a 
type or symbol, the antitype. Now rare or Obs. 
1531. 5. With a and pi, A true statement or 
proposition ; a point of true belief, a true doc- 
trine ; a fixed or established principle; a verified 
fact; a reality, late ME. 

z. The t. you speake doth laclce some gentleness© 
Shaks. T. is always strange ; Stranger than fiction 
Byron. Pbr. To say , speak, or tell the t . (also arch. 
witbout the), to speak truly, to report tbe matter as it 
really is. Prov. Tell <Jp**h) the t. and shame the 
detdlx see Shame v. S. Them wbo kept thy t. so pure 
of old When all our Fathers worship’! Stocks and 
Stones Milt. The Friend was declaring the T,, when 
the Priest., came in 1710. b. He that doth the trueth 
commeth to the light Tindals John lil sz. a. T. has 
no greater enemy than its unwise defenders 1855. b. 
So T. be in tbe field, we do injuriously by licencing 
and prohibiting to misdoubt her strength Milt, a. 
We Judge the Distances to be less than tbe T. 1748. 
a. Leave your friend to learn unpleasant truths from 
bis enemies 1858. 

Phrases. In *., of a t. (arch.), In fact, as m fact; 
really, indeed t mostly used to strengthen or ompha- 


Truth / either ea an expression of 

assent, or as intensive (■«/* t . ). arch. Hence Tnrth- 
lass a. destitute of L j faithless {obs. or arch,) 1 un- 
true. false, mendacious. Tru'thy a. (rare or dial.) 
trathful, true. 

Truthful (trd‘j>fiil), a. 1598. [f. Truth 
sb. 4 -pul.] x* Of statements, etc. t Full of 
truth ; sincere. (Now only as transf. from 9.) 
9. Of persons (or their attributes) : Disposed to 
tell, or habitually telling, the truth ; veracious. 
Also fig . t Not deceptive. 1787. a* Of ideas, 
artistic representation, etc. Characterised by 
truth ; corresponding with fact or reality ; true, 
accurate, exact 1859. 

a. A singularly t person 1866. j. A..t portrait 
*871. Hence Tnz*tnful-ly adv., -neta. 

Try (tmi), sb. 1475. [f. Try *r.] 1, An 

act of trying; an experiment (rare), attempt, 
effort (chiefly colloq.) ; fa trial, test 1556. b. 
Rugby Football. The right of attempting to kick 
a goal, obtained by carrying the ball behind 
the opponent's goal-line and touching it on the 
ground ; the points scored when the try Is not 
1 converted * into a goal 1845. +9. A sieve or 

sifting screen -1804. 

z. Then this breaking of his, Ha's beene but a T. 
for his Friends t Shaks. I should have had a t. at it 
1839. fAt try. see A-try. 

+Try, trie, a . [ME. trie, prob. a. OF. trid % 
pa. pple. of trier to pick out. cull, select.] 1. 
Choice, excellent, good -1398. a. Joinery. 
Quite true, correctly wrought -1678. 

z. Those hands of gold.. those feete of silver trye 
Spenser. 


Try (trai), v. Pa. L and pple. tried. ME. 
[a. OF. trier, — Pr. triar, also med.L. triarc to 
sift or pick out ; origin unkn.] 1. trans. To 
separate (one thing) from another or others; 
to set apart ; to distinguish. Often with out. 
Obs . or arch. fa. To separate the good part 
of a thing from the rest, esp. by sifting or strain- 
ing; hence, to sift or strain. Usu. with out, 
-1790, +3. spec To separate (metal) from the 

ore or dross by melting ; to refine, purify by 
fire; also, to remove (the dross or impurity) 
from metal by fire. Usu. with out. -1686. 4. 

To extract foil) from blubber or fat by beat ; to 
melt down (blubber, etc. ) to obtain the oil ; to 
render; also, to extract (wax) from a honey- 
comb. Usu. with out. 1582. tg. To ascertain, 
find out (something doubtful, obscure, or secret) 
by search or examination -1761. b. To ascer- 
tain the truth or right of (a matter, a quarrel, 
etc.} by test or endeavour ; with out, to thrash 
or fight out ; to determine 1542. 6. Law. To 

examine and determine (a cause or question) 
judicially ; to determine the guilt or otherwise 
of (an accused person) by consideration of the 
evidence; to judge. Also fig. ME. 7. To put to 
the proof, test, prove, late ME. 8. Joinery. To 
bring (a piece 01 timber) to a perfectly flat surface 
by repeatedly testing it and planing off the pro- 
jecting parts; to plane with the trying-plane; 
also, to test the straightness or correspondence 
of (a planed surface, adjoining surfaces) ; also 
intr. (of a surface) to prove accurate or straight 
when tested 1503. 9. T. on : to test the fitor style 
of (a garment; by putting it on. Also absol . 
1693. 1 o. To subject to a severe test or strain ; 

to put to straits, afflict 1539. ix. To test the 
effect or operation of; to ex()eriment with 1545, 

b. To experiment upon (with something) ; to 

test the effect of something upon 1784. 1 9. To 

endeavour to ascertain by experiment or effort; 
to attempt to find out ; sometimes nearly m 
sense xx. 1573. x 3. To show or find to be so by 
test or experience. Now rare or Obs. late Ml£ 
ti4. To undergo, go through -1738. 15. To 

test one's ability to deal with (something) ; to 
venture upon, to essay. To t. over , to go through 
fa performance, etc.) experimentally. M E. 1 6. 
intr. To make an effort, endeavour, attempt. 
(With inf. or absol.) 1638. b. Followed by and 
and a co-ordinated verb (instead of to with inf.) 
expressing the action attempted, colloq . 1686, 

c, intr. and trans. To search a place in order 
to find something, esp. game, or its scent, colloq. 
18 to. fi7. JNaut. intr. Of a vessel : To lie to 


-1867. 

3. 1 . . will . . trye them, like as golds is tryed Cover* 
dal* fiech. xiii. 9. 3. b. He was enforced by them 
to t. it out in battel with them 16 54. @* To t. ont 
(orig. U «!>.), to test the possibilities, etc. (of a thing) | 
to test (a person). 7. The friends thou hast, and their 
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adoption tride. Grapple them to tby Soule, with 
hoopes of Steele Shakb. To t. a door, window, etc., 
to ascertain by attempting to open it whether it is 
fastened or locked, xi. To t. an experiment, to 
make an experiment | to do something in order to see 
what will come of it, or whether it produces the ex. 
pected result. To t. (one’s) hand, to attempt to do 
something for the first time i to test one’s ability or 
aptitude at something, c. To test the effect of (a 
thing) on (a person, thing, etc,). To t. it on the dog : 
to experiment so that any harm will fall only upon an 
inferior person or things to test (a theatrical pro- 
duction) by provincial performance (or ig. US.), is. 
Tam. Shr. i. ii. 17. They think they are trying their 
luck, as the phrase is 183$. 13. He hath still beene 

tried a holy man Shaks. 13. Phr. T. it oh, (slang) 
to attempt an imposition | spec, in Thierses' Cant , to 
live by thieving! also, to attempt something knowing 
that one is likely to be unsuccessful. x6. You win 
have to t. and t. again >847. T. /or, to attempt to 
obtain or find (an object), or to reach (a place). T. at, 
tomake an attempt upon 1 to attempt to do or accom- 
plish. c. Phr. T. back (intr.), to go back (lit. or Jig.) 
so as to cover ground afresh where something has 
previously been missed. 

Try-, the vb. -stem in comb., as in t.-cock, 
* gauge-cock ; -pit, a testing pit for trying new 
engines ; -square, a carpenter's square for lay- 
ing off short perpendiculars ; also with advs. as 
t.-on, (a) (slang) an attempt, csp. an attempt at 
imposition or deceit; also transf. the subject of 
an attempt ; (b) the act of trying on a garment ; 
•out, a selective trial (U. 3 . slang or colloq .) ; 
also, a test of efficiency, fitness, etc. 

II Trygon (troi-gpn). 1749. [L., a. Gr. rpv~ 
70/1' dove, also the fish.] A fisn with a sharp 
spine in its tail, a sting-ray. 

Trying (trariij), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Try v. 
+ -ingC] The action of Try v. 

attrib . : t.-plane, a long heavy plane used after the 
jack-plane for the accurate squaring of timber. 

Trying (trai-iij ),ppL a. 1577. [f. Try». 
4 -ing a . j That tries. 1. That tests severely ; 
that is a trial; that tries one’s endurance or 
patience 1718. a. Attempting, endeavouring 
(rare) 1577. 

1. The month of May is., a* month Honk, Hence 
Try-ing-ly adv., -ness. 

||Trynia (tr^i-mi). 1857. £mod.L., ad. Gr. 
Tpvpa or ‘rpvfii) hole, f. t pvt tv to rub down, 
wear out.] Bot. A fruit resembling a drupe, but 
formed from an originally compound ovary, and 
having an ultimately dehiscent fleshy or fibrous 
exocarp, as the walnut and coco-nut. 

|| Trypanosoma (trhp&na.sJa mft). 1880. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. rpvmivov borer + cut pa body.] 
Z.ool. A genus of flagellate infusorian protozoa, 
species of which are parasitic in the blood of 
man and other animals, causing specific diseases, 
such as sleeping-sickness ; an infusorian of this 
genus. 

Trypain (tri*p s ^ n )- *876. [perh. f. Gr. 
rpbtiv to rub down, digest + -psin of Pepsin.) 
Physiol. Chem. The chief digestive ferment of 
the pancreatic juice, which converts proteins 
into peptones. Hence Trypsiuiogen (-d$an) 
[-OEN xj, a granular substance occurring in the 
pancreas, from which t. is formed. 

Tryptic (tri’ptik), a. 1888. [f. prec. after 
pepsin , peptic ,] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of trypsin. So Tryptone (tri’pumn) a peptone 
formed by the action of trypsin upon a protein. 
Trysail (trars?»l, trars’l). 1769. [f. Try 
sb, + Sail.] Naut. A small fore-and-att sail, 
set with a gaff, and sometimes with a boom, on 
the fore- or mainmast, or on a small supplemen- 
tary mast abaft either of these. 

Tryst (trist, twist), sb . Chiefly Sc. bef. 
19th c. late ME. [orig. the same word as ME. 
firiste trust.] x. A mutual appointment, agree- 
ment, covenant Now rare or Ohs. exc. as in 
a. a. spec. An appointment or engagement to 
meet at a specified time and place, late ME. 
3. - Rendezvous 4. late ME. 

s. Phr. To make t. j to hold, keep 1 . 1 to break t. 
To bide t., to wait at the appointed place for the per. 
son with whom the appointment Is made! 4 You 
walk late, sir', said L..M byde tryste’, was the re- 
ply. Scorr. 

Tryst ((list, twist), v. orig. and chiefly Sc. 
late ME. [f.prec.l 1. intr. To make an agree- 
ment to do something, with a person ; esp. to 
fix time and plAce of meeting with some one. 
a. irons. To engage (a person) to meet one at 
a given time and place ; to appoint or agree to 


[Malay ‘lord, 
of address for a 


meet 1643. 8* intr. To keep tryst ; to meet at 
the appointed time and place 184a. Hence 
Trv'ster. Trysting vbl. sb., attrib. in /. day, eta 
Tsar ^tsai, zai). 1670. [Russ.] See Czar. 
Tsetse (tse-tsi). 1849. [Sechwana (i. e. 
Bechuana language) tsetse .] In full t.-fty. A 
dipterous insect (Glossina morsitans, of the 
family Tabantdse), abundant in parts of tropical 
and southern Africa; its bite is often fatal to 
horses and other domestic animals. Also ap- 
plied to other species o i Glossina. 

T square : see T 3 b. 

|| Tuan 1 (tti'&n). *846- Australian name for 
the Flying Squirrel 
|| Tuan 8 (t«t*n). 1895. 

master \] Respectful form 
European. 

|| Tuatara (tffat2L*ra). 1890. [Maori, f. tua 
on the back 4 tara spine.] A large lizard, 
Sphenodon punctatum , having a dorsal row of 
yellow spines; formerly common in N. Zealand. 
|| Tuath (tairah). Irish Hist. 1873. [Ir. tuath 
people.] A ’tribe’ or ’people’ in Ireland; 
hence, the territory occupied by a tuath. 

Tub (tub), sb. [Com. West Ger. : late ME. 
tubbe.] 1. An open wooden vessel, wide in pro- 
portion to its height, usu. formed of staves and 
hoops, of cylindrical or slightly concave form, 
with a flat bottom, tb. A sweating-tub former- 
ly used in the treatment of venereal disease ; 
hence, the use of this -1688. 9. A bathing-tub, 

bath-tub (of any shape) ; colloq. or joc . a bath ; 
hence, the action or practice of taking a bath, 
esp. on rising 1849. s* Applied to a slow 
clumsy ship, esp. one which is too broad in 
proportion to its length ; often joc . or contempt. \ 
also, a short, broad boat ; spec, a stout roomy 
boat used for rowing practice, as dist. from a 
racing-boat 1618. 4. Applied contempt, or joc. 

to a pulpit, esp. of a nonconformist preacher 
1643. 5- Coal-mining. Orig. a mining bucket, 

now specially applied to the open-topped box 
of wood or iron, mounted on wheels, in which 
coal is brought from the face to the surface 
1851. b. The lining of a pit-shaft 1839. 

x. b. Mens, for M. in. ii. 60. 

Provb. phrases. fA tale of a an apocryphal tale* 
a 'cock and bull ' story. (To thrmv out) a t. to the 
whnle, to create a diversion, esp. in order to escape 
a threatened danger. Every t. must stand on its 
own bottom \ cf. Bottom sb. 9. 

attnb, and Comb. : t.-bntter, butter packed in 
tubs for keeping or export t t*fast, abstinence during 
treatment in the sweating-tub; -frock, a dress of 
washing material ; -gig, (a) a governess car 1 ( 3 ) =* 
t.-pair, a pair -oarer! practice boat f -wheel, (a) the 
wheel of a colliery 4 tub ’1 (b) a horizontal water-wheel 
with spiral floats. 


Tub (tub), v. 1610. [ L preaj I. trans. 

To bathe or wash in a tub or bath, colloq . b. 
intr. To wash oneself in a tub or bath ; to take 
a tub or bath, esp. on rising, colloq. 1867. a. 
trans. To line (a pit-shaft) with a water-tight 
casing of timber, masonry, or iron; to dam 
back (water) in a shaft or tunnel in this way ; 
to shut off (watery strata or seams) from the 
shaft with tubbing 1819. 8- To put or pack in 

a tub ; to plant in a tub 1828. 4. trans. and 

intr. To coach (oarsmen) in a 4 tub'; to prac- 
tise rowing in a 4 tub '. Rowing slang . 1882. 

i.b. Gentlemen who didn’t t. of a morning 1867. 4. An 
hour and a half was then spent in tubbing the men 1883. 

|| Tuba 1 (tifl'bfi). 1859. [L. and It. tuba.] 

1. (//. tubas.) The straight bronze war-trumpet 
of the ancient Romans 1882. 9. A/us. (pi. tubas.) 
A bass wind-instrument of the sax-horn family ; 
a sax-tuba or bombardon ; also, one who plays 
this instrument 1852. b. An 8-foot high-pres- 
sure reed stop in an organ 1876. 

|| Tuba a (t« ba). 1817. [Arab. fQbah.] A 
mythical tree growing in the Mohammedan 
paradise. 

Tubal (titf’tal), a. 1735. [f. L. tubus 

Tube + -al.] x. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a tube ; consisting of tubes ; tubular 
(rare), a. Anat. and Path. Pertaining to, 
occurring in, or affecting the Fallopian tube, 
as /. dropsy, the bronchial tubes, as /. cough, or 
the renal tubules, as /. nephritis 1899. 
Tubbing (to* bin), vbl. sb. 1657. [f* Tub 
v. (or sb.) 4-ino 1 J i. The action of TUB v. 
a. The Uning of a pit-shaft or tunnel with a 


watertight casing ; ccncr. the casing of timber, 
masonry, or metal sections used for this 1839. 
3. Rowing or training in a • tub * 1884. 

Tubby (orbi), a. 1806. [f. Tub sb. 4 -y 1 .] 
x. Tub-shaped, tub-like ; of rounded outline, 
and stout or broad in proportion to the length ; 
of a person, corpulent 1835. »• Sounding like 

a tub when struck ; dull 01 wooden in sound. 
(Said of stringed instruments.) 1806. Hence 
Tubbiness. 

Tube (tiflb), sb. 1651. [a. F., ad. L. tubus.) 
I. x. A hollow body, usu. cylindrical, and long 
in proportion to its diameter, of wood, metal, 
glass, etc., used to convey or contain a liquid, 
or for other purposes ; a pipe 1658. b. — 
Tubing, material of a tubular form 1823. 9. 

In specific applications usu. indicated by con- 
text ; esp. — Test-tube 1800. 3. An optical 

instrument of tubular form, esp. a telescope; 
more fully optic t. Now arch. 1651. +4. A 

cannon ; also, a rifle or hand-gun. poet. -18x6. 
b. A small pipe introduced through the vent, 
formerly used In firing cannon ; a f rid ion- 1 ., 
quill-t., or priming-/. 179 7. c. The inner cylin- 
der of a built-up gun, upon which the outer case 
is shrunk 1895. 6* A musical wind-instrument, 
a pipe, poet . rare. 1820. 6. a. A pneumatic 

dispatch-tube i860, b. The cylindrical tunnel 
in which an underground electric railway runs ; 
also short for t. -railway (colloq.) 190a 7. 

Physics. A tubular figure conceived as being 
formed by lines of lorce or action passing 
through every point of a closed curve 1878. 

a. Collapsible tin tubes for artists’ colours 1877. 
Owing to the depth of the wound two drainage tubes 
were introduced 190a. Wireless (U S.) A valve, 
< 5 . b Twopenny T. : sec Twofknny. 

IL x. Anat. and Z.00I. A hollow cylindrical 
vessel or organ in the animal body; a canal, 
duct, passage, or pipe ; often preceded by a 
defining word, as Eustachian, Fallopian , *»- 
testinal t., eta ; see the qualifying words 1661. 
b. One of the siphons of a mollusc 1839. 9. A 

hollow cylindrical channel in a plant; spec, 
in Bot. the lower united portion of a gamo- 
petalous corolla or gamosepalous calyx ; also, 
a united circle of stamens 1^04. 3* Applied to 

other tubular or cylindrical objects or formations 
of natural origin 1831. 

Comb. : t.-cane, in a steam-engine, the chamher 
containing the tubes of a surface-condenser j -colour, 
paint packed in a collapsible 1. 1 -condenser, in a 
steam-engine, a condenser in which the cooling sur- 
face consists of tubes ; -coral, organ- pipe coral, or its 
polyp; -culture, culture of a microbe in a test-t 1 
-foot, one of the numerous ambulacral tubes of an 
echinoderm ; -medusa, a siphonophore ; -nosed a., 
tubinarial j -plate, the plate in which the ends of the 
boiler-tubes are set ; -shell, a bivalve mollusc of the 
family Tubicolee or Gastrochsenida, distinguished by 
having a shelly t. enclosing the siphons. In addition to 
the ordinary valves of the shell ; -spinner^ -weaver, 
a spider which spins a tubular nest or lair ; -worm, 
a tubicolous worm ; a pipe- worm t -wrench, a wrench 
for gripping pipes or tubes. 

Tube, v. i8a8. [f. prec.; cf. F. tuber.] 

x. trans. To furnish or fit with a tube or tubes; 
to insert a tube in. a. To pass through or en- 
close in a tube 1863. 3. intr. To travel by tube 

railway; also, to t. it (colloq.) 1909. Hence 
Tnbed ppl. a. spec, of a horse : having a tube 
introduced into toe throat to enable it to breathe 
easily. 

Tuber (titf-bsi). 1668. [a. L., hump, 

swelling.] x. Bot. An underground structure 
consisting of a solid thickened rounded out- 
growth of a stem or rhizome, bearing ' eyes ’ or 
buds from which new plants may arise; a 
familiar example is the potato. Also applied to 
other underground structures resembling this 
but of different origin. II b. A genus of under- 
ground discomycetous fungi, comprising the 
truffles 1704* 9. a. Path. A morbid swelling, 

as of a gland, etc. 1706. b. Anat. A tuberosity 
1741, 3. gen. A protuberance (rare) 1888. 

Tubercle (tiw’baik'l). 1578, [ad. L. tuber 
culum , dim. of tuber TUBER.] l. Anat. and 
I.ool. A small rounded projection or protuber- 
ance, as on a bone, or on the surface of the 
body in various animals, a. Path. A small 
firm rounded swelling or nodule on the surface 
of the body or in a part or oigan ; spec, a mass 
of granulation-cells characteristic of tuberculosis', 
transf. tuberculosis x66i. 3. Bot. a. A small 
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tuber, or A root-growth resembling a tuber, as 
In many orchids, b. A small wart-llke swelling 
or protuberance on a plant. 1737. 

Comb . ; L-bacillus, the species of bacillus which 
Causes tuberculosis. Hence Tubarcled (tifl'bukld) 
is. Nat. Hist, and Path, furnished or affected with 
tuberculesi tuberculate. 

Tubercular (ti«b5Mkiffl£i), a. 1799. [*d. 

mod. L. tubercu laris, f. L. tuberculum Tu BE K C LE 
+ -AR .1 z. Nat. Hist., etc. a. Of the nature or 
form of a tubercle ; consisting of or constituting 
a tubercle, b. Having or covered with tuber- 
cles, tuberculate. 1817. a. Path. Of, pertaining 
to, caused or characterized by, or affected with 
tubercles 1790. b. spec. In ref. to tuberculosis 
or the tubercle-bacillus; now techn. replaced 
by Tuberculous 1799. Hence Tube*rcularize 
v. trans . to make t. ; to infect with tubercles, 
spec, with tuberculosis. Tube:rculariza*tion. 
Tuberculate (tiwbS'jkifflft >, a. 1785. [ad. 

mod.L. tuberculatus, f. L. tubcrculutn TUBER- 
CLE ; see -ate*.] Nat. Hist, and Path . Fur- 
nished or affected with tubercles; tubercled. 
So Tube*rculated a. 1771 . 

Tuberculation (tiwb 5 jklffl*i*jMi). 1835. 
[f. L. tubcrculutn Tubercle + -ation.] z. 
Nat. Hist . Formation of tubercles; concr. a 
growth or set of tubercles, a. Path . Formation 
of tubercles as a sympton of disease ; tubercular 
or tuberculous affection 1861 . 

Tubercule (tiff-baikiiri). 1678. [a. F-, 

ad. L. tubcrculutn .] — TUBERCLE 
Tuberculin (ti«t»*ikiffiin), a . 1891. [f. 

L. tubcrculutn Tubercle + -IN *.] Med. A 
liquid prepared from cultures of tubercle-bacil- 
lus, used by hypodermic injection as a remedy, 
orjnow esp.) as a test, for tuberculosis. 
Tuberctilize (tiwboukifflaiz), v. 1847. [f. 
as prec. +-IZE.] trans. and intr. To affect or 
Infect with tubercle or tuberculosis ; to become 
tuberculous. Hence Tube:rculiza a tion 1843. 
Tuberculo- (tiwbsukiffU?), comb, form of 
L. tubcrculutn Tubercle, prop, used advb. ; 
also attrib. or objectively, in several technical 
terms, chiefly of pathology and medicine: Tuber- 
culo-flbroid a., ' characterized by tubercle that 
has undergone a fibroid defeneration *. Tuber* 
Culopho*bia, morbid dread of tuberculosis. 
Tuberculoae (ti»ba*jkijfl^«s), a. 175a. 

( See Tubercle and -ose.] * Tuberculate. 

| Tuberculosis (tiwbSjlcWl^sis). i860. 
mod.L., f. L tubcrculutn Tubercle ; see 
-osis.] Path . orig. Any disease characterized 
by the formation of tubercles; now spec, restricted 
to disease caused by the tubercle-bacillus in 
any of the bodily tissues; examples are pul- 
monary consumption or phthisis (L of the 
lungs), and scrofula (t. of the lymphatic glands). 
Tuberculous (tiwbaukiwlas), a. 1747. [f. 
as prec. ; see -ous.] 1. Path. Pertaining to or 
produced by tubercles ; consisting or of the 
nature of tubercles ; affected with tubercles, b. 
Since the discovery of the tubercle-bacillus in 
188a, usu. spec, in ref. to the tubercle-bacillus 
or to tuberculosis, and thus techn. dist. from 
tubercular in the general sense 1891. a. Nat. 
Hist. Full of or covered with tubercles ; tuber- 
culate, tubercular. (Now disused.) 1828. 
Tuberiferous (tiff tori ‘teres), a. 1846. [f. 
L. tuber Tuber + -i)ferous.] Bot. Producing 
or bearing tubers. 

Tuberuorm (tlff-torif^jm), a. i8aa. [See 
Tuber and -form.] Nat. Hist, and Path. 
Having the form of a tuber ; also characterized, 
as a disease, by growths of this form. 
Tuberose (tiff'toz^s, often erron. tiff *b,rff»z), 
ib. 1664. [ad. L. tuberosa , specific name of 
the plant, fern, of tuberosus (see next) ; corrupted 
by pop. etym. into a disyllable, as if f. tube + 
rose. J A liliaceous plant, Polianthes tuberosa, 
with creamy white, funnel-shaped, very fragrant 
flowers, and a tuberous root 
Tuberose ^tiff*torffas) f a , 1704. [ad. L. 

tuberosus , f. tuber Tuber ; see -OSE 1 .] — TUBER- 
OUS. 

Tuberosity (tifftor/rsTtl). 1x41. [a. F. 
tuberosttd , f. late L. tuberositas , (. tuberosus + 
-ITT.] z. The quality or condition of being 
tuberous; bulging; gibbosity. Now rare or 
Ohs. a. concr. A tuberous formation or part ; 
a swelling, protuberance x6rz. 


Tuberous (tiff tores), a. 1650. [ad. F. 
tubtreux, •euse , ad. L. tuberosus, f. tuber ; see 
-ous.] z. Ana/., Zool., etc. Of the form Of, pr 
constituting, a tuber or rounded projection ; 
covered with such projections; knobbed, knobby. 
Now rare. a. Path. Affected with tubers or 
morbid swellings ; of the nature of such a swell- 
ing ; characterized, as a disease, by such swell- 
ings 1656. 3. Bot. a. Of the nature of a tuber 

1668. d. Of a plant: Producing or bearing 
tubers 1664. Hence Ttrberous-ly adv., -ness. 

Tubful (tn bful). 1788. [f. Tub sb. + -ful.] 
As much as a tub will hold. 

Tubi- (tiffbi), comb, iorm of L. tubus Tube; 
as in Tubicolar (tiabrkdl&j), Tubicolona (ti»bN 
k/Jlaa) adjs. [mod.L. tubicola , f. colere to culti- 
vate, inhabit], inhabiting a tube ; applied to 
annelids and rotifers that secrete tubular cases, 
spiders that spin tubular webs, and molluscs 
with shelly tubes; soTnbicole (tiff*bikJ«l) a. - 
prec. ; sb. a tubicolar annelid or mollusc. Tu’bi* 
com [L. cornu horn], sb. a hollow-horned 
ruminant ; adj. hollow-horned, as a ruminant ; 
also Tubico*mons a. Tu-biform, a. having 
the form of a tube; tube-shaped, tubular. Tubi- 
narial (-n£*‘ri&l), Tubinarine (-n£»*rain) [L. 
naris nostril], adjs . belonging to the order 
Tubinares of water-birds, comprising the alba- 
trosses and petrels, having nostrils of tubular 
form. Tu’blpore (-po»j), sb. a member of the 
genus Tubipora , family Tubiporidte , or order 
Tubiporacese , of alcyonarians (the organ-pipe 
corals), in which each polyp has a tubular 
corallet opening by a pore ; adj. belonging to 
or having the characters of this genus, family, 
or order ; so TubPporite [-ite 4 a a], a fossil 
tubipore. Tu* bivalve, sb. a bivalve mollusc 
having a shelly tube in addition to the valves 
of the shell ; a tube-shell ; adj. having such a 
tube. 

Tubing (tiff’bin), vbl sb. 1845. [f. Tube 
v. or sb. + -ing j .J The action of furnishing 
with a tube or tubes ; also concr. tubes collec- 
tively, or as a material ; a length or piece of 
tube. 

Tubman, tub-man (tnbmfcn). 164a. [f. 
Tub sb. + Man sb. J t *• - Tub-preacher 
-1651. a. A barrister in the Court of Exchequer 
whose place was beside the tub used as a mea- 
sure of capacity in excise cases ; the position 
conferred the right of precedence in motions, 
except over the * postman 1 and In Crown busi- 
ness. Obs. exc . Hist, 1768. 

Tubo* (tiff to), used in certain cases as comb, 
form of L. tubus Tube, instead of Tubi-. 

Tu-b-prea^her. contempt . 1643. [See 

Tub sb. 4.] One who preaches from a 1 tub'; 
a dissenting preacher or minister. 

Tu'b-thu:mper. contempt. i66a. [Tub 
sb. 4.] A speaker or preacher who for empha- 
sis thumps the pulpit ; a violent or declamatory 
preacher or orator ; a ranter. 

Tubular (tiff-bifflfij), a. 1673. [f. L. tubu- 
lus small tube-f-AR.] z. Tube-shaped ; con- 
stituting or consisting of a tube ; cylindrical, 
hollow, and open at one or both ends. b. 
Bot. : esp. applied to a flower or floret consisting 
mainly of a tube, with small or inconspicuous 
limb 1776. a. Constructed with or consisting of 
a number of tubes ; as a /. boiler 1804. 3. Pays. 

and Path. Applied to a high-pitched respiratory 
murmur, like the sound made by blowing 
through a tube, heard normally over the trachea 
and bronchial tubes, and in diseased conditions 
over the lung 1834. 

S. T. bridge , a bridge formed of a great tube or hoi* 
low beam, usu. of wrought Iron, through which the 
road or railway passes. Hence TU'bnlarly adv. 

Tubularian (tiffb»ffle»‘riAn), a. and sb. 
1859. [f. mod.L. Tubvlarift (f. tubulus) +-AH.] 
Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the Linnsean genus 
Tubularia , the gTOup Tubularim , or the family 
Tub u lari idx, of gymnoblastic Hydroeoa, in 
which the polyps are of tubular form, protected 
by a perisarc, with naked hydranths. B. sb. A 
tubularian hydrold. 

Tabulate (tiff’bWIA), a. 1753. [ad. L. 
tubulatus , f. tubulus tubule; see -ate*.] 
Nat. Hist. Formed into or like A tube; tubular. 
Tubulated (tiff bitflritfid), a. 1663. [U L. 
tubulatus Tubulate a. 4 - -rd *.] is Furnished 


with a tube ; esp. of a retort or rece i ver s Having 
a short tube with a stopper ( tubutature or tubu* 
lure), through which substances can be intro- 
duced. a. Formed into, or like, a tube ; longi- 
tudinally perforated ; tubular 17x3. So Tabu- 
la ‘tion, the process of making or becoming 
tubular. Tu*bulature [sce-URE]: -Tubulure. 
Tubule (tiff'biwl). 1677. [ad. L» tubulus , 
dim. of tubus Tube.] A small tube ; a minute 
tubular structure in an animal or plant body, 
as the Malpighian or uriniferous tubules of the 
kidney, etc. 

Tubuli- (tiff’biffli), comb, form of modi* 
tubulus Tubule, as in Tu>bulide a ntate [L. 
den talus toothed], a. Zool. belonging to the 
Tubulidentata % a group of edentates having 
compound teeth traversed by parallel vertical 
tubules. Tttbali*ferout, a. Nat. Hist, bearing 
tubules ; spec, having a tubular ovipositor, as 
the females of certain insects. Tn’buliform, a. 
having the form of a tubule, tubular. Tu’bnli- 
po:re [L. porvs Pore], Zool. a polyzoan of the 
genus Tvbulipora or family Tubuliporidu , hav- 
ing tubular calcareous calicles. 

Tubulose (tiff -bisfleas), n. Now rare. 1713. 
[ad. mod.L. tubulosus, f. L. tubulus Tubule.] — 
next x. Now rare. 

Ttibulotts (tiff'bifflas), a. 1664. [ad. mod.L. 
tubulosus.] x. — Tubular z. 9. Containing 
or composed of tubes 1864. b. Of a steam- 
boiler : Having either fire-tubes or water-tubes 
i860. 

Tubulure (tiff*biffflii&j). 1800. [a. F., f. L. 
tubulus Tubule ; see -ure.] A short tube, or 
projecting opening for the insertion of a tube, 
in a retort or receiver. 

II Tubulus (tiff -biff Iff s). PI. -1 (-ai). 1896. 
[dim. of L. tubus Tube.] - Tubule ; in Rnt. 
a tubular ovipositor. 

Tuchun 1920. [Chinese], The 

military governor of a province in China. Hence 
Tu'chunate. Tu chunism. 

Tuck (ink), sb. 1 late ME. [f. Tuck vA] 
1. A fold or pleat in drapery ; now spec, a 
flattened fold (or one of several parallel folds) 
in a garment, secured by stitching, either to 
shorten the garment or for ornamentation, a. 
The gathering of the ends of the bottom planks 
of a ship under the stern ; that part of the hull 
where the bottom planks are collected And 
terminated by the t.-rail 1625. 8. Fishing 

Short for Tuck-net. 1602. 4. The thrusting 

in of the ends or edges of anything so as to 
secure them in position Also with in. 185a 
S. slang. Usu. t.-tn (also t.-out) i A hearty meal; 
esp. in school use, a feast of delicacies 1823. b. 
Food, eatables ; esp. delicacies, as sweet-stuff, 
pastry, jam, etc. {school slang) 1857. 

Phr. Nip and t. : see Nir sb. 1 4. 
nttnb. and Comb . : t.-boat, in seine-fishing, a boat 
which chi iie» the t. net} -roll, the rail which forms 
a rabbet for the purpose of caulking the butt ends ol 
the planks of the bottom ; -seine * Tuck-nst. 
Tuck (trk), sb. 2 arch, and dial. Chiefly Sc. 
1500. [f. Tuck v, % ; cf. It. tocco stroke, knock, 
(. toccare to touch, strike. J A blow, a stroke, a 
tap ; esp. in t. of drum. 

Tuck (t»k), arch. X508. [app. ad. F. 
estoc in same sense, ad. O. stock stick.] A 
slender, pointed, straight, thrusting sword ; a 
rapier. 

Tuck (t*k), o.l [OE. tdciani c U MLG. 
tuckcn , toe ken to draw, pull sharply or forcibly, 
mod.G. suchen to jerk, tuck, tug.l +1. trans 
To punish ; to ill-treat, torment -MEL +b .Mg. 
To reprove, check, rebuke, reproach -1651. 

а. To dress or finish (cloth) after it comes from 
the weaver, esp. to stretch on tenters; also intr. 
to work as a tucker. Now local, late ME. a* 
Pishing. To take tbe fish from (the seine) by 
meansof a tuch-net ; also with the fish as object 
1786. 4. To pull or gather up in a fold or folds , 
esp. to gird up (a garment, etc.). Usu. oonsL 
up. 1440. b. To put a tuck or tucks In 1626. 

5. To pull or gather up and confine the loose 
garments of ; to gird (a person) up. Chiefly In 
pa.ppte. Now rare, late M E. b .Jig. To cramp 
or Hamper by lack of space, time, or means x686, 

б. To thrust or put away (an object) Into a dose 
place where It is snugly held or concealed 1587. 

7. To thrust In the edge or end of (anything 
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pendent or loose) so as to retain or confine It ; 
now esp, to turn in the edges of (bed -coverings 
or the like) under the bed or its occupant. With 
advs., esp, in, up. 1635- b. With the person as 
obj. 169a. c. intr. To draw together, contract, 
pucker 1797. 6. slang . a. trans. To * put away ' 

(food or drink) 1784. b, intr. To feed heartily 
or greedily ; esp. with in, into 1810. 9. slang. 
To hang (a criminal) ; usu. with up 170a 

4. He tucked up his sleeves and squared his elbows 
Dickkns. 6. He tucked his wife s arm under his 
own 1B74. 7 * A nymph that can t. my bed-clothes up 
Thackbsay. 8. b. There is Rasherwell ' tucking ’ 
away in the coffee-room Thackeray. 

Tuck (t»k), 0.8 Now dial. Chiefly Sc. late 
ME. [a. ONF. to her, toquer , touher to touch, 
strike, northern form of toucher to Touch.] 
trans. and intr. To touch {rare ) ; to beat the 
drum ; also intr . of a drum : To sound. 
Tuckahoe (tn*k&ha). U.S 161a. [ad. Pow- 
hatan or Virginian (N. Amer. Indian) tockaw- 
bought . ] A name applied by N. Amer. Indians 
(esp. of Virginia) to edible roots of various plants. 
Now app. restricted to an underground tuber- 
like production {Pachyma Cocos or Lycoperdon 
solidum), prob. the sclerotium of some fungus, , 
parasitic on tree-roots in the southern parts of 
North America, the affinities of which are un- 
certain. Also called Indian bread , Indian loaf \ 
Indian head , and t. truffle. 

Tucker (ttrkai), sb. late ME. [f. Tuck 
v . 1 +-EK VJ 1. A fuller ; a cloth-finisher. Obt. 
exc. dial. 9. A piece of lace or the like, worn 
by women within or around the top of the bodice 
in the X7-i8th c. ; a frill of lace worn round the 
neck 1688. 8- One who m ikes or • runs * tucks ; 

the device tn a sewing-machine which does this 
1905. 4- Australian slang . The daily supply of 

food of a gold-digger or station-hand ; rations, 
meals ; also, food generally, victuals 1858. 

a. Best bib and t. : see Bib sb . 1 4. To earn or 
make one's to earn merely enough to pay for one’s 
keep. 

Tucker ( ttHcsj), v. New England, colloq . 
1840. [f. Tuck v . 1 J trans. To tire, to weary ; 
usu. /. out ; esp. in pa. pple, tuckered out, worn 
out, exhausted. 

Tucket (t» ket). arch. 1593. [conn. w. 
Tuck jA a ] A flourish on a trumpet ; a signal 
for marching used by cavalry troops. 

Tu-ck-net. 1590. [f. Tuckv. 1 ] A smaller 
net used within the great seine to gather and 
bring the fish to the surface. 

Tu ck-shop, slang. 1857. [f. Tuck j£.I] 
A pastry-cook's shop for the sale of pastry, 
sweets, fruit, and the like, chiefly to schoolboys. 
OTucum (UXktfm). 1810. [ad.Tupi tucumd.) 
Any of several Brazilian palms,esp. Astrocatyum 
vulgar e, from the young leaves of which the 
natives obtain a fibre which they make into cor- 
dage, nets, hats, etc. , also, the fibre itself. 
||Tucuma (tukwm&V 1894. [Tupi.] A 
Brazilian palm, Asirocaryum Tucuma. which 
produces a fleshy fruit used by the natives as 
food, and a fibre like that of tucum. 
(jTucutucu (t*'k*,tft a kai). 1833. [Native 
name, imitating the sound made by the animal 
when in it* burrow.) A rat-like burrowing 
rodent of the genus Ctenomys, asp. C. mage l - 
lame a and C. brasiliensis ; found in Thuagonia 
and La Plata. Also, the sound made by this 
animal. 

-tude (ti*d), suffix , repr. L. -tudo, - tudinem 
(F. - tude ), a suffix of abstract nouns, chiefly 
from adjs., as altitndo height, f. altus high, etc., 
less commonly from pa. p pies. , as consuetudo cus- 
tom, f. consuetus , or verb-stems, a s yaletudo, f. 
valere ; occurring in words derived directly from 
L„ as altitude , etc., or through Fr„ as consue- 
tude, solitude , etc,, or formed (in F. or Eng.) 
on L. analogies, as decrepitude , exactitude. 

Tudor (tifi'd^i), a . 1779, [attrib. use of 

the Welsh surname < Tewdwr].] 1. Belonging 
to the line of English sovereigns (from Henry 

VII to Elisabeth) descended from Owen Tudor, 
who married Catherine, the widowed queen of 
Henry V. a. Applied to the style of architec- 
ture (the latest form of Perpendicular) which 
prevailed in England during the reigns of the 
Tudors; belonging to or characteristic of this 
181 $. 
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a. T. flower, an upright stalked trefoil ornament 
used in long rows on cornices, etc., in T. architecture. 


T. period ; in Her. figured 
and a white rose. 

Tuedian (tw/”difin), a. 1856. [med.L. 
Tueda the river Tweed.] Geol. Applied to the 
lowest beds of the Carboniferous. 

Tuesday (ti*-zdri, -di). [OE. Tiwesdmi 
(rendering L. dies Martis), f, genitive of Tiw, 
name of a Teutonic deity, identified with the 
Rom An Mars. Tivo OTeut. + Titvo», cogn. 
with L. deus god, Gr. genit, Ai 6 t of Zeus (cf. 
Skr. dydus).] The third day of the week. 
Tufa (t£*f&, tifl‘fa\ Alsotufo. 1770. [a. It 
tufa s tufoi — L. tofus, tophus Tophus; cf.TUFF.] 
Geol. A generic came for porous stones, formed 
of pulverulent matter consolidated and often 1 
stratified, spec. a. Calcareous 1 . 1 a porous or 
vesicular carbonate of lime, generally deposited 
near the sources and along the courses of cal- 
careous springs i8ix. b. Volcanic t. : see 
next x b. X770. Hence Tufaceoua (-fl’jas) a . 
having the nature or texture of t. ; consisting of t. 

T uff (tof ). 1569. [ad. 16th c. F. tufe , tuffe , 
tuf ad. It. tufa : — L. tofus Tophus.] Geol. » 
prec. (But there is a recent tendency to restrict 
tuff to 1 volcanic t.\ ) a. Calcareous (or calc) t . : 
see prec. a. b. Volcanic a tuff produced by 
the consolidation of volcanic ashes and other I 
erupted material 18x5. Hence Tuffk'ceoua a. 
having the properties of or composed of vol- 
canic t. 

Tuft (toft), sb. late ME. [Origin obsc. ; 
perh. repr. F. toujffe. The final / is an Eng. 
addition; cf. cliff, clift, draff \ draft , etc.] 1. 
A bunch (natural or artificial) of small things, 
usu. soft and flexible, as hairs, feathers, etc., 
fixed or attached at the base. b. Bot., etc. A 
cluster of short-stalked leaves or flowers growing 
irom a common point, of stems growing from a 
common root, etc. ; an umbel or fascicle ; also, 
a clump of small herbs growing closely together 
1593. 9. A small tufted patch of hair on the 

head or chin ; a lock ; an imperial x6ox. 8. A 
clump of trees or bushes 1555. 4. Anat. A small 
cluster or plexus of capillary blood-vessels; a 
glomerule 1841. 5. Hist . An ornamental tassel 

on a cap ; spec, the gold tassel formerly worn by 
titled undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge 
1670. b. transf. in Univ. slang. One who wore 
a tuft ; a titled undergraduate 1755. 

1. b. A L of deep purple^ the beautiful Alpine saxi- 
frage 1853, a. On his Chin 2 thin forked Tuffs 1711. 
3. Behind the t, of Pines I met them Shaks. 

Tuft, v. 1535. [f. prec.] I. trans. To 

furnish with a tuft or tufls. 9. intr. To form a 
tuft or tufts; to grow in tufts 1^98. 8* trans. 

To beat (a covert) in stag-hunting. Also absol. 
159a b. To dislodge (the game) by 1 tufting ' 
1640. 

Tuftaffeta, -taffety (tpf,taefeta, -tae feti). 
Obs. or arch. 1579. (f. tuff, Tuft sb, + Taffeta, 
Taffet V.] x. A land of taffeta with a pile or 
nap arranged In tufts. a. attrib. a. Made of 
tuftaffeta 2587. b. Clothed in tuftaffeta ; luxuri- 
ously dressed 1598. 

a. a. I*U help to nt her With a tuft-taffeta cloak B. 
Jons. 

Tufted (tzrftfed), a. 1606. [f. Tuft sb. and 
v. + -ED.] x. Having or adorned with a tuft or 
tufts. 9. Formed into or forming a tuft ; grow- 
ing In a tuft or tufts ; clustered 1633. a. Nat. 
Hist. a. Bot. Bearing flowers in tufts or fascicles, 
b. Bot. and Zool. Growing in tufts, ccespitose* 
1639, e. Of a bird : Having a tuft of feathers 
upon the head ; crested : esp, in Omith. as the 
epithet of a particular species X768. 

1. Tall rocks and t. knolla Scott, a. Towers and 
Battlements . , Booaom’d high in L Trees Milt. a. T. 
Loosestrife 1857. c. The t. plover [will] pipe along 
the fallow lea JTkhnyson. 

Tufter(tirftai). 1856. [LTufto. 3 +■ -erL] 
Stag-hunting, A hound trained to drive the deer 
out of cover. 

Tu-ft-tm inter. 1755. [t Tuft sb. + 
Hunter.) One who meanly or obsequiously 
courts the acquaintance of persona of rank afid 
title (orig. at the universities: see Tuft sb. 5, 5 b) ; 
a toady , sycophant. So sb. and a. 

Tufty (to-fti), a. i6xi. [f. TurtrJ. + -y».) 


TULIP 

1. Full of or abounding in tufts ; covered or 
adorned with tufts 16*9. a. Forming a tuft or 
tufts ; consisting of or growing in tufts 16x1. 

1. Vallies. . Deckt with t. woods 1638. a. An bumble 
dale. Where t. dairies nod at every gale 1613. 

Tug (tog), si. UteME. [f. next.] i. An 
act or the action of tugging ; a forcible pull ; a 
severe strain or drag 1500. 9. A hard try ; a 

struggle ; a ‘ go ' 1673. 3. A strenuous contest 
between two forces or persons 1660. 4. In 

harness ; a. (Chiefly pi.) A pair of short chains 
attached to the hames, hy which the collar la 
connected with the shafts, b. A trace, c. A 
short strap sewn on various parts of the harness 
and serving to keep it in position, d. A metal 
stud or pin on the shaft to prevent it running 
too for through the loops of the back-strap. 
Also locally applied to other parts of harness, 
late ME. e. Mining. The iron hoop of a corf 
or hoisting bucket 1858. g. A small, stoutly- 
built, powerful steamer used to tow other ves- 
sels ; a tug-boat 1817. 

1. Downward by the feet he drew The trembling 
dastard : at the t. he falls Drydkn. 3. T. 0/ war : 

(a) the decisive contest 1 the real struggle or tussle 1 

(b) an athletic contest between two teams who haul 
at the op|>osite ends of a rope, each trying to drag 
the other over a line marked between them. 

Tug (tog), v. [Early ME. toggen, inten- 
sive from weak grade of *tcuhan, tank , turum , 
OE. lion, tlah , tugon, togen ; see Tee v. l J 1. 
intr. To contend, strive in opposition. Now 
rare. a. To toil, labour, struggle ; to go toil- 
somely 1610. b. trans. To lug, drag, colloq. 
1710. 3. To pull at with force ; to strain or 

haul at ME. tb. To pull about roughly; to 
maul -1611. 4. To move by pulling forcibly; 

to drag, haul ME. 5. intr. To puff with great 
effort or force ; to drag, haul. Often with at. 
ME. 0. trans. To tow by means of a steam- 
tug 1839. 

s. Let us tugge, till one the mastrie winne imB. a. 
AU for which you tugge thus diligently, shall perish 
1634. 3. Those two mnssic Pillars.. He tugg^l, he 

shook, till down they came Milt. Each oar was 
tugged by live or six slaves Macaulay, b. Macb. iil 
i. 112. 4. Haled and tugged from place to place 1526. 
5. fig. How many recollections tugged at his heart as 
he went on 1 1B33. Phr. To t. at the (an) oar: to row 
as a galley-slave; hence fig. to toil unremittingly; to 
do the drudgery. Hence Tu*gg«r, one who tugs. 
Tu-ggingly adv. 

||Tul (tri-i). 1835. [Maori.] - Parson- 
bird r. 

Tui lie, tulle (twi IV late ME. [a. OF. tuile 
: — L. tegula Tilk, plaque.] In mediaeval ar- 
mour, one of two or more plates of steel hanging 
below or forming the lowest part of the tasses, 
and covering the front of the thighs. 

Tuism (tiririz'm). rare. 1796. [f. L. tu 

thou + -ism, alter egoism.) A form of expression 
involving the use of the pronoun thou , or imply- 
ing reference to a second person; also, in Ethics , 
primary regard to the interests of another per- 
son or persons ; in Philos ., the doctrine that 
all thought is addressed to a second person, or 
to one's future self as a second person. Hence 
Tni’atic a. of the nature of L 
Tuition (tiw,rfon). late ME. [a. AF., 
obs. F. tuition , ad. I* tui t to guard, guardian- 
ship, f. tueri to look to, look after.] +x. The 
action of looking after or taking care of, or 
condition of being taken care of ; protection, 
defence, custody, care, tutelage -1790. ■jrb. 
spec. Guardianship -1690. 9. The action or 

business of teaching a pupil or pupils, esp. in 
private ; tutorial instruction 158a. 

x. For th« tutcion and defence of this owr Realise 
1462. a. X. on the violin and clavier 1645. Hence 
Tul'tlonal, Tui'tionary adjs. pertaining or relat- 
ing to L 

Tula (tfi- 15 ). 1839. In full/, metal : Niello 
made at Tula in Russia. 

HTule (tri-U). U.S. Also tula. 1850. [ad. 
Aztec tullin , the final a being dropped by the 
Spaniards as in Guatemala, etc.] Either of two 
species of bulrush (Scirpus laevstris var. Occi- 
dent alis, and S. Tatora) abundant in low lands 
along riversides In Camorula ; hence, a thicket 
of this, or a flat tract of land off which it grows. 
Tulip ftiw*lip). 1378, [Formerly tulipa, 
tulippa, also tulipant, -pan m F. tulipan, tulipe, 
from tul{t)band, vulgar Turk, pronunc. of Pert. 
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dulband ' turban *, which the expanded flower 
of the tulip is thought to resemble.] i. A 
bulbous plant of the liliaceous genus Tulipa 
esp. the species T.gesneriana, introduced from 
Turkey into western Europe in the x6th c. t 
blooming in spring, with broad bell-shaped or 
cup-shaped, usu. erect, showy flowers, of various 
colours and markings ; also, the flower itself, 
b. Applied, with denning word, to species of 
this, and various plants or flowers more or less 
resembling it ; also to the flowers of the Tulip- 
tree 1759. a. fig. A showy person or thing, 
or one greatly admired x6 47. 8* A tulip-like 

object : a bishop's mitre ; a bell-shaped outward 
swell in the muzzle of a gun, now generally dis- 
used 1879. 

s. The bloud-red T. with a yellow bottoms 1633. . a. 
Morgiana was a t. among women, and the t. fanciers 
all came flocking round ner Thackkray. 

Comb,i t.-grasa,anv of several S. African poisonous 
herbs of the genus Homeria ; -root, (a) the root or 
bulb of a 1. 1 (b) a disease of oats, characterized by a 
swelling at the base of the stein, caused by a minute 
nematoid worm ; -shell, (a) a bivalve of the genus 
Tellina 1 (£) any gasteropod of the family Fascio. 
lariadaty as Fasciolaria tulipa. 

Tu ‘lip-tree. 1705. a. A large N. Amer. 
tree, Liriodendron Tulip if era /family Magnolia- 
ecu), bearing flowers resembling large tulips, 
of a greenish colour variegated with yellow and 
orange ; also called tulip poplar, saddle-tree 
(from the shape of its truncated leaves), and 
whitewood. b. Applied to other trees with 
tulip-like flowers, as species of Magnolia , and 
the mountain mahoe (Farit ium datum or Hi- 
biscus elatus, family Malvace se) of the West 
Indies 175X. 

Tudlp-woodL X843. a. The wood of the 
tulip-tree (see prec. a), a light ornamental wood 
used by cabinet-makers, etc. b. Any of various 
coloured and striped woods, or the trees pro- 
ducing them, as Physocalymma floribundum of 
Brazil, and species of Owenia and Harpullia , 
of Australia. 

|| Tulle (ti»l, t«l, Fr. till). 1818. [F., f. name 
of the town of Tulle , where the fabric was first 
manufactured.] A fine silk bobbin-net used 
for women's dresses, veils, hats, etc. 

Tulle, obs. f. Toll wJ 
Tullibee (urlibi). Also tulibbi. 1888. 
[ad. N. Amer. Indian too-nie-bee .] A species of 
whitefish ( Coregonus tullibee) found in the Great 
Lakes of N. America. 

flTulsl (tttisi). India . 1698. [Hindi.] A 
species of basil sacred to Vishnu. 

|| Tulwar (tn*lwflj). Also tal-. 1834. [Hind! 
talwdr (also tarutar).] An (Indian) sabre. 
Turn (tnm), sb. and v. 1830. [Echoic. Cf. 
Tum-tum jJ. 1 ] An imitation of the sound made 
by plucking a tense string, striking a drum, or 
the like. As x/. Irani, and intr., to produce this 
sound. 

Tumble (tnmb'l), sb. 1634. [f. next.] 1. 
An act of acrobatic tumbling (rare) 1824. a. 
An accidental fall ; also fig., a fall, downfall 
17 16. 8* Tumbled condition; disorder, con- 

fusion ; a confused heap 1634. 

a. A t. in the deeper snow 1860, fig. The.. Baronet 
had a bloody T. 17*8. 

Tumble (Urmb’l), v. [ME. tumbel , fre- 
quent or dim. of OE. tumbian - OLG. tumben 
(whence F. /amber), ON. tmmba.J L 1. intr . 
fTo dance with posturing, balancing, contor- 
tions, and the like ; to perform as an acrobat ; 
esp. to execute leaps, springs, somersaults, etc. 
a. To roll about on the ground, or in the water 
or air; to wallow; also, to throw oneself about in 
a restless way on a bed or couch ; to toss, late 
ME. b. spec, of a pigeon t To throw Itself over 
backwards during its flight; in gunnery, of a 
projectile, to turn end over end in its flight 

1698. 

i. A man who Is paid for tumbling upon hia hands 
Johnson, a. 1 saw the Porpas how he bounst and 
tumbled Shaks. b. Pigeons tumbling in the Air 1698. 

II. 1. To fall ; esp. to fall in a helpless way, 
as from stumbling or violence ; to be precipi- 
tated, fall headlong ME. b. To fall prone, fall 
to the ground ; freq. const, dawn, ever. Also, 
to stumble by tripping over an object. ME. c. 
Of a building, etc. t To collapse, late ME. d. 
Commercial slang. To fall rapidly in value, 
amount, or price 1886. a. trans. To cause to 


fall suddenly or violently; to throw or cast down, 
late ME 3. To cause to fall in a confused 
heap ; to throw down , in, out, etc. without 
order or regularity; to jumble together 1563. 

4. To proptH or drive headlong or with a fall- 

ing, stumbling, or rolling movement ; to precipi- 
tate ; to toss, pitch, bundle 1509. 5. intr . To 

move or pass with a motion as if falling or 
stumbling ; to proceed hastily ; to bowl, bundle, 
roll, rush. Now colloq . 2590. 6. trans. To turn 

over as in examination or search. Now rare. 
1597. 7* To handle roughly or indelicately ; 

to disorder, rumple ; to disarrange by tossing 
160a. 8. intr. fig. or in fig. context; esp. To 

come by chance, stumble, blunder into, on, upon 
1565. b. fig. const, tot To understand some- 
thing not clearly expressed ; to apprehend a 
hidden design or signal, slang . 1851. 

1. One of the gang tumbled off of his mule 1687. C. 
Obelisks have their term, and Pyramids will t. Si* T. 
Brown*, a. Vnruly Winde.. which.. tombles downe 
Steeples, and mo!»*c-growne Towers Shaks. T. her 
out at window 1633. 4. To be tossed and tumbled 

about like a football Smollett. 5. T. into bed and 
go to sleep Lever. 7. Haml. iv. V. 6a. 8. b. 1 didn't I 
t. to this for a long time 1889. 

ILL intr. Of the sides of a ship: To incline 
or slope inwards, to contract above the point 
of extreme breadth ; to batter. Usu. t. home. 
Opp. to Flare v . 3. 1687. 

Tumble-, the vb.-stem in combination : 
t. With sbs. : t.-bug, -dung, U.S. a scarabs; id 
beetle which rolls up balls of duns, in which it de- 
posits its eggs and in which the larvae go through 
their transformations ; a dung-beetle j -weed, U.S. 
any of various plants which form a globular bush 
which in late summer is broken off and rolled about 
by the wind 1 a rolling weed. a. with advs. : t. home, 
in a ship, the inwara inclination of the upper part of 
a ship's sides; opp. to Flarb sb . 1 4. 

Tu*mble-down, a. 1818. [The phr. tumble 
down used attrib.] That is in a tumbling con- 
dition ; dilapidated, ruinous. 

Tumbler (tn-mblw). ME. [f. Tumble v. 
+ -er *.] 1. One who performs feats of agility 

and strength, somersaults, leaps, and gymnas- 
tics ; an acrobat. a. A dog like a small grey- 
hound, formerly used to catch rabbits ; a lurcher : 
so called from its acLion in taking its quarry. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1519. 8. A variety of domestic 

pigeon characterized by the habit or faculty of 
turning over and over backwards during its 
flight 1678. 4. One who tumbles or falls 1904. 

5. A drinking cup, origj. having a rounded or 

pointed bottom, so that it could not be set down 
until emptied; often of silver or gold; now, 
a tapering cylindrical or barrel-shaped glass 
cup without a handle or foot, having a heavy 
flat bottom 1664. b. A tumblerful 1831. 6. ■■ 

Tumbrel 3, 3 b. slang and dial. 1673. 7. U.S . 

■ Tumble -d ung. 1807. 8. In mechanical ap- 

plications. a. In a gun-lock, a pivoted plate 
through which the mainspring arts on the ham- 
mer and in the notches of which the sear en- 
gages 1624. b. In a lock: +A pivoted piece 
through which the pressure of a spring was 
transmitted to the tail of the bolt, tending to 
keep it pushed forwards; now, a pivoted piece 
kept in position by a spring, witn projections 
which drop into notches in the bolt and hold 
it until lifted by the proper key 1677. 

attrib. and Comb ^ as /. lock , pigeon, screw | t. 
•witch, an electric switch operated by pushing over 
a small spring t. or thumb-piece. Hence Tu*mbler- 
ful, the quantity that fills a t. 

Tumbling (tirmblii]), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Tumble v.+-inq 1.] The action of Tumble v . 
b. T. home — TUMBLE home. 1664. 

Tumbling-. The vbl. sb. and ppt. adj. in 
combs, and special collocations : t. -barrel — 
t.-box ; -bay, an outfall from a river, canal, or 
reservoir; a weir; also, the pool into which 
the water falls from this ; -box, a rotating drum 
in which small articles (usu. of metal) are 
cleaned and polished by attrition ; also used in 
dissolving and mixing: paints, varnishes, etc. 
Tumbrel, tumbril (ttrmbrifl, -II). 1440. 
[ad. med.L. rumb(e)rellum, -alius, OF. tnmb~, 
tomberel, mocLF. tombereau a tipcart for carting 
and shooting dung, sand, stones, etc., f. tomber 
to let fall, tumble out] x. An instrument of 
punishment ; from x6tn c. usu. identified with 
Cucking-stool 1494. a. A cart so constructed 
that the body tilts backward so as to empty out 


the load; esp, a dung-cart X440. +b. app. 

transfi to a lumbering cart -1800. +3- transf. 
A flat-bottomed boat or barge -1676. 4. Mil. 

A two- wheeled covered cart which carries 
ammunition, tools, or sometimes money for an 
army 17x5. 

Tumefaction (titfmffae-kjbn). 2597. [a. 
F„ f. L, tume facer* to tumefy ; see -TXON.] t. 
The action or process of tumefying or state of 
being tumefied ; swollen condition, a. concr. 
A swollen pait ; a swelling, a tumour x8oa. 
Tumefy (ti6*mfTai), v. 1597. [■» F. tumt- 
fier, ad. L. *tumeficare, f. tumere to swell ; see 
-FY.] x. trans. To cause to swell; to swell, 
make tumid. a. intr. To swell, swell up, be- 
come tumid 1615. 

1. fig. To swell, t., stiffen, not the diction only, but 
the tenor of the thought Da Quincey. 

Tumescence (tis*me*s£ns). 1859. [f. next.] 
A becoming tumid, swelling up; a tendency to 
tumidity ; also concr. a tumid part, a swelling. 

Tumescent (tiwme'sint), a. 188a. [f. L. 

tumescentem, tumescere, inceptive of tumere to 
swell.] Becoming tumid, swelling ; somewhat 
tumid. 

Tumid (tifl*mid), a. 1541. [ad. L. turns- 
dus, f. tumere to swell ; see -u> *.] 1. Swollen ; 

characterised by swelling, b. Morbidly affected 
with swelling, as a part of the body. c. Of a 
swollen or protuberant form ; swelling, bulging. 
In later use chiefly Nat. Hist. 2631. a .Jig. 
esp. of language or literary style: ‘Swelling , 
inflated, turgid, bombastic 1648. b. • Big ', 
pregnant, teeming (rare) 1840. 

1. My thighs grow very L Johnson. a. Turgid 
ode and t. stanza Byron. Hence Tumi'dlty, the 
quality or condition of being t.| swollen ueaa. Tu*- 
mldly ado., -ness. 

Tummy (ttrmi), colloq. (orig. infantile) 

alteration of STOMACH ; also attrib ., in t.-ache. 

Tumorous (ti£'m6ras), a. 2547. [ad. L. 
tumorosus, f. tumor Tumour.] ti. Swollen, 
protuberant, bulging, tumid. Obs. exc. as in b. 
-2678. b. Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
(morbid) tumour ; affected with tumours 1863. 
ta. fig. Vainglorious, puffed up, haughty ; also, 
m Tumid a. -1676. 

Tumour, tumor (tifi-maj). 1541. [a. L. 
tumor, -orem, f. tumere to swell.] ti.The action 
or an act of swelling ; swollen condition -1693. 
a. concr. A part rising above or projecting be- 
yond the general level or surface ; a swollen 
part or object; a swelling. Now rare or Obs. 
exc. as in 3. x6ox. 8- An abnormal or morbid 
swelling or enlargement in any part of the body 
of an animal or plant ; an excrescence ; a tume- 
faction 1597. b.spec. A permanent circumscribed 
morbid swelling, consisting in a new growth of 
tissue, without inflammation 1804. t4- fig. 

* Swelling * of passion, pride, or the like -2778. 
+b. Turgiditv of language, style, or deport- 
ment; bombast - 2 840. 

4. The tumour of insolence, or petulance of con- 
tempt Johnson. 

Tump (txmip), sb. beat. 1589. [Chiefly 
a western and w. midi, word ; origin unkn.1 1. 

[ A hillock, mound ; a mole-hill, or ant-hill ; a 
barrow, tumulus, a. A clump of trees, shrubs, 
orgrass 1803. 

Tump, v .! local. 1701. [£. prec.] To make 
a * tump ’ or mound about the root of a tree. 

Tump, v .* C/S. 1855. [Origin obsc.J 
trans. To drag or carry by means of a tump- 
line. 

Tu*mp-line. local U.S. i860. [Origin 
obsc.] A strap placed across the forehead to 
assist in carrying a pack on the back. 

Tum-tum sb. 1 and adv. Also 

in extended forms, as tum-tl-tum. 1859. [Re- 
duplication of Tum.] Au imitation of the 
sound of a stringed instrument or instruments, 
esp. when monotonously played ; strumming; 
a monotonous air. So Tum-tum v. intr. to 
play monotonously ; to strum. 

Tum-tum, sb.* India. 1863. [Origin vinkn.J 
A dog-cart 

Tum-tuin, sb* colloq. Reduplicated f. turn 
In Tum mv. 

Tumular (tiflmiiflli), a. i8a8. [i. L. 
tumulus (see Tumulus) 4 - -as >.] Pertaining 
to or consisting of a mound or tumulus. 
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Tumulate (ti£*midl*n), v. rare . 1693. 

[f. ppl. stem ofU tumulare to bury, f. tumulus ; 
tee -ate *.] irons . To bury, entomb. 
Tumult (titf'molt), sb. late M E. [ad. L. 
tu mu lists , f. turners to swell. ] 1. Commotion of 
a multitude, usu. with confused speech or up- 
roar; public disturbance ; disorderly or riotous 
proceeding, b. (with pi.) An instance of this ; 
a popular commotion or disturbance 1560. 9. 

gen. Commotion, agitation, disturbance; dis- 
orderly or noisy movement or action. Also pi. 
<580. 8 .fig. Great disturbance or agitation of 

mind or feeling; confased and violent emotion 
1663. 

1. When the loud T. speaks the Battel nigh Prior. 
b. The late. tumults in Height Evelyn. a. It '1 hun- 
ders and Lightens .. What tumult's in the Heauens? 
Shaks. 3. A L of grief and indignation 1844. 

Tu mult, v. 1570. [f. prec.l +i. intr. To 
make a tumult, commotion, or disturbance ; to 
riot -1864. a * Irons. To put into tumult ; to 
agitate violently 1819. 

1. Why do the Gentiles t. T Milt. Hence fTu*- 
m (liter, one who stirs up a tumult ; a rioter. 

Tumultuary (tif<mzrltiMi&n), a. {sb.) 1 590. 
[ad. L. tumultuarius , f. tumultus Tumult ; 
see -ARY 1 .] 1. Of troops: Gathered hastily 

and promiscuously, without order or system; 
irregular, undisciplined. Also of warfare, etc. 
carried on by such troops, or in an irregular 
way. 9. Hurriedly done ; disorderly, confused ; 
haphazard, unsystematic 1609. +b. Of a per- 

son : Acting, speaking, or writing hastily and 
at random -1648. 8- Disposed to, marked by, 
or of the nature of tumult ; tumultuous, turbu- 
lent 1650. B. sb. in pi. Tumultuary forces 1654. 

1. A tumultuarie armie in great hast levied.. out of 
all quarters Holland, s. Ashamed of their t. injus- 
tice 1870. 3. The t disorders of our passions 1661. 

Hence Tumu'ltuarlly attv. Tumu‘ltuariness. 

Tumultuate (ti«m»-lti«|S»t), v. Now rare . 
1611. [f. ppl. stem of L. tumultuari\ see 

-ate *.] 1. intr. To stir up a tumult ; to be- 

come or be tumultuous, turbulent, agitated, or 
restless. 9. trans. To excite to tumult ; to dis- 
order or disturb violently 1616. 

s. Noise of Winds, that..t. 1671. So Tumultua'- 
tion mow rare), the action of making a tumult] a 
condition 01 tumult ; coinmotion. 


Tumultuous (tiwimrltiwps), a. 1548. [ad. 
OF. tumultuous , F. tumultueux , ad. L. tumul- 
tuosus , f. tumultus Tumult; see -OUS.] 1. 
Full of tumult or commotion ; disorderly and 
noisy ; turbulent. 9 . Making a tumult or com- 
motion ; turbulent ; riotous 1576. 3. Of physi- 

cal actions or agents : Marked by disorderly 
commotion ; confusedly agitated 1667. 4. Jig . 

of, or in ref. to, emotion or thought 1667. 

1. The t. advance of the conquering army 1840. 

His house was beset by a t. crowd 1868. 3. A roaring 
and t. river 1856. 4. A L dream i8aa. Hence Tu- 

rn 11 *ltuoue-ly adv , -nesa. 

|| Tumulus (tiM'midlikO. PI. -li (-loi). 1686. 

(L., deriv. of root turn- of tumere to swell, 
tumor. J An ancient sepulchral mound , a barrow. 

Tun (ten), sb. [OK. tunne y ME. tunne, 
later tonne ; cogn. w. MDu. tonne , OHG. tunna, 
ON. tunna ; also med.L. tunna . OF. tonne. 
Origin uncertain.] 1. A large cask or barrel, 
usu. for liquids, esp. wine, ale, or beer, or for 
various provisions. Now less common than 
cask. +b. A large vessel in general ; a tub or 
vat ; a chest -1001. c. Brewing. A mashiug- 
vat (mash-t.) or fermenting- vat {gyle-l.) 1713. 
a. A cask of definite capacity ; hence, a measure 
of capacity for wine and other liquids (formerly 
also for other commodities), usu. equivalent 
to 9 pipes or 4 hogsheads, containing 952 old 
wine-gallons, late ME. a- A measure of capacity 
or weight: sec Ton 1 3, 4. 4. Conch* ■■ t.-shell 
1837. 

1. A vast T. (a* big as that at Heidelberg) Evelyn. 
fig. A fat old Man 1 a Tunne of Man is thy Com- 
panion Shaks. _ . _ 

Comb, s t-ahelL Conch, a shell of the genus Do- 

Tun, v. late ME. (f. prec.] X. trans. To 

? ut into or store in a tun or tuns. Also absol . 
9. To fill as, or like, a cask -1664. 

1 ftg. He used to t. down beer., during dinner 1841. 

Tuna 1 (t£*na). 1555. [Haytian, through 
Indian fio x, Prickly hear ; esp. 

les found in 
ndies. 




Gfuntia Tuna , a 
Central America and 


tall-growing speci 
ind the West lndi 


|| Tuna* (t£*na). 1900. [Sp. Amer.; peril, 
related to L. thunnus, tunnus tunny.] Name 
in California for the tunny. 

Tunable, tuneable (tifl-nfib’l), a. arch . 
1500. [f. Tune sb. or v. + -able.j Tuneful, 

musical, harmonious, sweet sounding. 

The tunable voyces of men Lodge. M.N.D . tv. L 
*3°* fig- This counsel, harsh at first, grew tunable in 
the ears of the Hospitallers 1 * llleb. Hence Tu 'n(CJ- 
ableneaa. Tu*n(e)ably adv. 

|| Tunal (twnari). 1613. [Sp. f f. Tuna 1 + -<*/ 
(cf Chaparral).] A grove or thicket of tunas. 
Tun-bellied (t&*n|be:lid), a 1550. Having 
a belly rounded like a tun ; pot-bellied. 

Tund (trnd), v. 1871. [ad. L. tundere .1 
1. Winchester School slang, trans . To beat with 
a stick, esp. an ash rod, by way of punishment. 
9. gen. To beat, thump {trans. and intr.) 1885. 

Tun-dish, tun dish [tp*n,dij). Now local. 
late ME. [f. Tun sb. + Dish j£.] A wooden 
dish or shallow vessel with a tube at the bottom 
fitting into the bung-hole of a tun or cask, form- 
ing a kind of funnel used in brewing ; hence 
gen. « Funnel jA 1 1. 

H Tundra (tu*ndra,t»*n-). 1841. [Lapp.] One j 
of the vast, nearly level, treeless regions which 
make up the greater part of the north of Rus- 
sia, resembling the steppes , but with arctic cli- 
mate and vegetation. Also applied to similar 
regions in Siberia and Alaska. 

Tune (tiwn), sb. late ME, [app. an unex- 
pl lined alteration of Tone jJ.J +x. «■ Toni-. 
sb I. x. -1849. 9. A rhythmical succession of 

musical tones produced by (or composed for) 
an instrument or voice; an air, melody (with 
or without the harmony which accompanies it), 
late ME. b. spec. A musical setting of a hymn 
or psalm, usu. in four-part harmony, intended 
for use in public worship; a hymn-tune 1450. 
3. The state of being in the proper pitch ; cor- 
rect intonation in singing, or in instrumental 
music ; agreement in pitch, unison, or harmony 
{with something) ; mostly in phr. in or out of t. 
1440. b. transf. Harmony or accordance in 
respect of vibrations other than those of sound ; 
spec, between the receiver and transmitter in 
wireless telegraphy or telephony 1909. +4- 

Style, manner, or ' tone ’ (of discourse or 
writing) -1610. b. To change one's t., sing 
another t. (etc.) ; fig. to change one’s tone, speak 
in a different strain 1^24. 5. fig. Frame of 

mind, temper, mood, disposition, humour 1599. 

1 Melodious discord, heauenly t. harsh sounding 
Shaks. a Best sing it to the t. of Light o' Lout 
Shaks. Fran . He who pays the piper, calls the t. 
The t. the [old) cotv died of Joe. applied to a grotesque 
or unmusical succession of sounds, or a tedious ill- 
played pieco of music. 3. My voice is harsh here, not 
in t. Tennyson. In out of t . (fig.), in or out of 
order or proper condition ; in or out of harmony with 
some person or thing. 4. I must nedcs now.. write 
unto you in an other t. Cromwell. 5. This is the 
tone and t. of men in distress 1647. 

Phrases. To the t. of [fig. from a) : fa. According 
to the gist of, in accordance with. b. 7 o the amount 
or sum o C. So to some to a considerable extent. 

Tunc, v. 1500. [f. prec.] I. trans. To 

adjust the tones of (a musical instrument, etc.) 
to a standard of pitch ; to bring into condition 1 
for producing the required sounds correctly ; to j 
put in tune. Also absol. 1505. b. To adapt j 
(the voice, song, etc.) to a particular tone, or 
to the expression of a particular feeling or sub- j 
ject ; to modify or modulate the tones of, ac- 
cording to the purpose in view 1596. c. transf. 
To adapt, put in accordance, or make respon- 
sive, in respect of some physical quality or con- 
dition 1887. d. Wireless. To adjust to a desired 
frequency. (See also t. in below.) 9. Jig . To 
* put in tune' (with various shades of meaning) 
1530. 3. intr. To give forth a musical sound ; 1 
to sound ; to sing 150a 4. trans. To utter or 
express (something) musically, to sing ; to cele- 1 
brate in music, poet, or arch. 1593. +b.To set 
or start the tune for (a hymn, etc. in public 
worship), as a precentor -1895. 5* To produce 

music from, to play upon (an instrument, esp. 
the lyre), poet. 1701. 

t. Letts t. our instruments 1597. b. For now to 
sorrow must 1 &. my song Milt. b. All his life was 
religiously tuned Fullkr. The moat effective way . . 
of timing public opinion x868. v Last week. . I heard 
a blackbird tuning 1906. 4 lo Bacchus.. let us t 


our Lays Deydem. 3. When Orpheus tun'd his lyre 
. . Rivers forgot to run, and winds to blow Addibom. 

With advs. T. in. trans. To adjust (a wireless re- 
ceiver) to receive a message, etc. ; to adjust a receiver 
to the 1 wave-length ' of (a wireless station, etc.) i also 
absol. s so T. off, out. T. up. a. trans. and intr. 
To raise one's voice, to sing out. b. trans. To bring 
(an instrument) up to the proper pitch, to put in nine: 
also absol. C. To put (a machine, a racing vessel, etc.) 
into the mcNi efficient working order. 

Tuneful (tifimful), a. 1591. [f. Tune sb. 
+ -FUL.] 1. Full of * tune ’ or musical sound ; 
musical, sweet-sounding 1598. a. Producing 
or yielding musical sounds; performing or 
skilled in music ; musical (as a person, instru- 
ment, etc.) 1591. 3. Relating or adapted to 

music 1697. 

1. In tunefull numbers keeping musicks time Marb- 
ton. b. Chaunt of t. Birds Milt. 3. Milton's t. ear 
184a. Hence Tu'neful-ly adv., -ness. 

Tuneless (titt'nles), a. 1594. [f. as prec. 

+ -less.] i. Having no sweetness of tone ; 
untuneful, unmusical, unmelodious. 9. Giving 
no * tune ' or sound ; songless ; silent 1728. 

1. My tuneless haip Spenser, s. The heroic lay 
is t. now Byron. Hence Tu'neleaa-ly adv., -ness. 
Tuner (tia-naij. 1580. [LTunep. + -er 1.] 
One who or that which tunes ; spec, one whose 
occupation is to tune pianos or organs, b. 
EUetr. An instrument for tuning an electric cir- 
cuit. c. Wirele f s. The part of a recei vi ng set con- 
sisting of the circuit or circuits used to tune in. 
T ung-oil, -tree: see Wood-oil (r). 
Tungstate (tzrgstA). 1800. [f. Tungstic 
+ -ate *,] Chem. A salt of tungstic acid. 
Tungsten (ttrqsten). 1770. [a.Sw.,f./«>/£ 
heavy +sten stone.] + x. Min. — ScilEEU TR, 
native calcium tungstate -1822. 9. Chem. A 

heavy, steel-grey, ductile, very infusible metal, 
contained in the above mineral and in wolfram 
and other minerals ; used for wire in incandes- 
cent electric lamps. Symbol W (^ wolfra - 
mium) ; atomic weight 184. 

Tungstic (tr'qstik), a. 1796. [f. prec. + 

- ic 1 b. J Chem. Pertaining to or formed from 
tungsten ; applied to compounds in which tung- 
sten combines as a hexad, as /. oxide , W 0 3 , 
etc. ; also to minerals containing tungsten, as 
t. ochre, native tungstic oxide, called also Txrng- 
stite. 

Tungstous (Urgstas), a. i860, [f. as prec. 
+ -ous c.] Chem. Applied to compounds in 
which tungsten combines as a tetrad, as /. chlo- 
ride, WC 1 4 , t. oxide . WO,. 

Tunhoof (tp-nhfif). Now dial. [OE. tun- 
h 6 fe y f. Tun sb. + hdfe : cf. Ale-hoof, j The herb 
Ground Ivy {Nepeta Glechoma ). 

Tunic (ti£*nik). OE. [ad. L. tunica , and 
later a. (O)F. tunique. ] 1. A garment resem- 

bling a shirt, worn by both sexes among the 
Greeks and Romans; in OE. and mediaeval 
times, a body-garment over which a loose mantle 
or cloak was worn. 9. Heel. ** Tunicle 2. 
Hist. 1696. 8- In modern costume, a. A close, 

usu. plain, body-coat ; now spec, that forming 
part of the uniform of soldiers and policemen 
1667. b. A garment worn by women, consisting 
of a bodice and an upper skirt, belted or drawn 
m at (or fitted to) the waist, worn over and 
displaying a longer skirt. Also, a kind of 
belted frock or smock worn by children and 
by women at games 1762. 4. transf. a. A not. 

A membranous sheath lining an organ of the 
body x66i. b. The integument of a part or organ 
in a plant ; spec, in Bot . any loose membranous 
skin not formed from the epidermis ; also, each 
layer or coating of a tunicate bulb 1760. 

3. a. Put on my new tunique of velvett j which it 
very plain, but good Pkpyb. 4. b. The tunica of the 
onion 183a. 

Tunicary (ti«*nikSri), a. and sb. 1835. [f. 

L. tunica TUNIC + -ARY *.] A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to a tunic or membrane 1900. B. sb 
Zool . A member of the Tunic ala ; a tunicated 
mollusc 1835. 

I| Tunlcata (tiflniktftft), sb. pi. x8a8. [mod. 
L., neut. pi. of tunicatus (sc. animatia) TUNI- 
CATE.] Zool. A division of animals, now re- 
garded as a sub-phylum of the Chordata ; also 
called Vrochorda 1 see next* B, 

Tunicate (tiff'nik*u) y a. and sb. 176a [ad. 
L. tunicatus , tunicate to clothe with a tunic or 
covering, f. tunica Tunic .] A. adj. Having or 
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enclosed In a tunic or covering ; spec* Bot * 
having or consisting of a scries of concentric 
layers, as a bulb ; Mnt. sheathed in or issuing 
from one another, as the joints of antennse ; 
Zool* having a tunic or mantle ; belonging to 
the Tunicata * B. sb. One of a class of marine 
animals, formerly regarded as molluscs, but 
now classified as a degenerate branch of Chor- 
data, comprising the ascidians and allied forms, 
characterised by a pouch-like body enclosed in 
a tough leathery integument, with a single or 
double aperture through which the water enters 
and leaves the pharynx 1848. 

T uni cate d (titfnikrited), a. 1744. [f. as 

prec. +-ED 1 .] ■* prec. A. 

Tunicin (titf'insin). 186a. [f. Tunic + 

-IN *.] Chem. A kind of animal cellulose, or 
chitin, occurring in the mantles of tunicates. 

Tunicle (titf'nik’l). late ME. [ad. L. tunt- 
ettla, dim. of tunica TUNIC.] +1. A small 
tunic ; also Jig* a wrapping, covering, integu- 
ment -1744. a - Reel* A vestment resembling 
the dalmatic, worn by a subdeacon over the alb 
(and also by bishops betweea the alb and the 
dalmatic) at a solemn celebration of the Eucha- 
rist. late ME. 3. - Tunic 4 a, b. Obs. (or rare 
arch.) late ME. 

3. The stomach had a very thick inward t 1725. 

Tuning (titf nig), vbl* sb * 1554. [f. Tune 
t* + -ing *.] The action of Tune v. 

attrib. and Comb. : t.-crook, (a) an implement used 
In tuning the reed-pipes of an organ 1 (b) in brass 
wind-instruments ~ Crook sb. 5 ; -hammer, a tun- 
inti-key for a piano, prop, one with a double head like 
that of a hammer, used for driving in the wrest-pina 
when new strings are fitted in ; -peg, -pin, one of the 
pegs round which the strings of a stringed instrument 
are passed, and by turning which they are tuned 
•elide, a slide in a metal wind-instrument, used to 
bring it into tune with other instruments in an or- 
chestra. Also in Wireless, as t. coil, condenser, in- 
ductance. 

Tu-ning-fork. 1799. 1. A small steel 

Instrument (invented in 1711) consisting of a 
stem with two stout flat prongs which on being 
caused to vibrate produce a definite musical 
note of constant pitch, a. An instrument used 
for turning the pins in tuning a pianoforte 1877. 
Tunnel (tn*n£l), sb. 1440. [a. OF. tonel \ 
F. tonneau tun, cask, and tonnelle arbour, semi- 
circular vault, bird-snare, derivs. of tonne Tun 
j£.] 1. A net for catching partridges or water- 

fowl, having a pipe-like passage with a wide 
opening, and narrowing towards the end ; a t.- 
net. Now rare or Obs* ta. The shaft or flue of 
a chimney -1818. b. A pipe or tube in general. 
Now rare. 1545. 3. A funnel. Obs, exc. dial. 

1529. 4. A subterranean passage ; a road-way 

excavated under ground, esp. under a hill or 
mountain, or beneath the bed of a river : now 
most commonly on a railway ; also, on a canal, 
in a mine, etc. 178a. b. transf The burrow of 
an animal 1873. c. A canal in an animal body 
resembling a tunnel, as that of the organ of 
Corti in the internal ear 1882. d. A working- 
hole in the wall of a glass-furnace 1639. 

a. The Chimney is Just under the window and the 
Tunnells runnes upon each side 1710. 4. The vein 

baa been attacked by various tunnels and shafts 187a. 

attrib. and Comb . : t.-head, (a) the top of a shaft- 
or blast-furnace 1 (b) the point to which the construc- 
tion of a L has progressed I -hole, the throat of a 
blast-furnace; -kiln, a lime-kiln in which coal is 
burnt, as disc from a flame-kiln hi which wood or 

S at is used 1 -net ■ sense x ; also, a similar net for 
hing ; -pit, -shaft, a shaft sunk to the level of a c 
Tu*nnel, v. 1687. [£. prec.] 1 . trains * To 
catch (partridges) with a tunnel-net. Also absoL 
a. intr. To make a tunnel ; to excavate a pas- 
sage under ground, or through some body 
or substance 1795. b. trans. To excavate, as a 
tunnel ; to make (one's way) by boring or ex- 
cavating 1856. c. To make a tunnel through 
1865. 

a. As some groat earth-monster, Johnson tunnels , 
under ground, and heaves out rocks and tons of soil 
1830. C. You have tunnelled the cliffs of Lucerne by 
Tell’s chapel Rusxin. Hence Tunnel(l)ed (urnEld) 
ppi. a. Tu nncKDer. 

Tunny (txrni). 1480. [Obscurely ad. F. 
thon , ad. Pr. ton , or It. tonno, L. thunnus, thyn- 
nus, ad. Gr. $i Wot.] A scombroid fish of the 
genus Orcynus, esp. the common tunny, 0 .tkyn~ 
bus, which has been fished from ancient times 


in the Mediterranean and Atlantic ; it is one of 
the largest of food-fishes. 

Tunu (tfi*n«). 1883. [Carib.] The Central 
Amer. tree Castilloa Tunu , yielding t* gum . 
Tup (top), sb. ME. [Origin unkn. ; chiefly 
Sc. and north.] i. A male sheep ; a ram. b. 
transf* Applied to a person 265a. c. transf* 
The head of a forge-hammer or steam-hammer 
1873- 

Tup (top), v. 1549- prec-] Irons. 
Of the ram s To copulate with (the ewe) ; also 
transf. 2604. a. intr. a. Of the ewe 1 To admit 
the ram. b. Of the ram : To copulate. Also 
transf. 1549. 

NTupaia (twpaift). 1890. [mod.L., ad. 
Malay tupai squirrel.] Zool * An animal of the 
genus of insectivorous mammals, typical of the 
family Tupaiidse, including the Banxring, T* 
peguana , of Burma and Pegu, and the Tana T., 
T. tana, of Borneo, etc. 

|| Tupelo (tfi-pib). 1730. [N. Amer. Ind.] 
Native name of trees of the N. Amer. genus 
Nyssa (family Alangiacem or Nyssacese), large 
trees growing in swamps or on river banks in 
the southern States ; esp. N. villosa or multi- 
fora (also called Black or Sour Gum, and Pep- 
peridge), and the large L or t gum (N* uni- 
fora), which produces a light tough timber. 
||Tupi (tA'pO- 1889. A native language 
widely spoken in Brazil. 

Tuque (ti«k, t/Vk). Canadian. 1871. [a. 
Canadian F., - F. toque Toque.] A knitted 
stocking-cap tapered and closed at both ends, 
one end being tucked into the other to form the 
cap ; formerly the cliaracteristic winter head- 
dress of the Canadian ‘ habitant ’. 

||Tu quoque CUfijkw^-kwl). 1671. [L.,lit. 

1 thou also — Eng. slang * you're another 1 '] 
An argument which consists in retorting a 
charge upon one's accuser. Also attrib * 

The t. rejoinder, 1 Physician, heal thyself 1 1874- I 
leave myself open to a 1 know 1903. 

Turacln (tifi*-rAsin). 1868. [£. mod.L. 

Turacus Tour aco + -in \ ] Chem* A crimson 
animal pigment, found in the wing-feathers of 
several species of birds of the genera Turacus , 
Gallirex, and Musofhaga ; closely allied to 
haemoglobin, but free from iron, and containing 
over 7 per cent, of copper. 

Turacoverdiu (tifl»:r4k0,v5*idin). 1885. [f. 
as prec.] Chem* A green colouring-matter occur- 
ring in the feathers of some touracas. 
Turanian (tiur#*ni4n), sb. and a. 1777. [t 
Pers. Turbin, name of the realm beyond the 
Oxus. used by Firdusi c 2000 in opposition to 
Iran or Persia.) A. sb. 1. A member of any of 
the races speaking the 'Turanian* or Ural- 
Altaic languages, g. The so-called Turanian j 
languages collectively 2908. B. adj* z. Applied 
loosely to a group or supposed * family * of 
languages, orig. applied to all or nearly all of 
Asiatic origin that are neither Aryan or Semitic ; 
in later use nearly ■■ Ural 1 Altaic 2854. n* 
Applied to the peoples speaking these languages 
2859. 

Turban (tBubftn), sb. 1561. [Formerly 
also tuliban, turb&nt, -band; altered forms 
of Pers. dnlband or ddlband, in vulgar Turkish 
pronounced tulbant, tul[i)pant, toll -. The 
change of tul • to tur- may have taken place in 
S.W., or in Portuguese India. Cf. Tulip.] t . 
A head-dress of Moslem origin w orn by men of 
Eastern nations, consisting of a cap round which 
is wound a long piece of linen, cotton, or silk, 
b. As the symbol of Mohammedanism, or of 
those who profess It x6xo. c. A figure of a tur- 
ban, e.g. on Moslem funeral monuments. Abo 
in Her. 1687. d. transf and fig* Applied to a 
head-dress, or a head of hair, likened to a tur- 
ban 2609. 9. A bead-dress made to resemble 

or suggest the Oriental turban, worn by ladies 
during the late 18th and the early 19th c. f and 
temporarily revived In 1908. 1776. 3. A bright- 
coloured doth worn as a head-dress by negroes 
(esp. women) ift the West Indies and Southern 
U.S. 2839. 4. A small brimless hat, or round 

cap with closely turned up brim, worn, chiefly 
by women and children, since about <850. 2869. 
5. a. The spire or whorl of a twisted univalve 
shell Iran), b. A mollusc of the genus Turbo* 


i68x. 6. Zool. Any of certain species of echiao- 

derms, esp. thegenus Cidaris 1723. 

x. b. Though turbans now pollute Sophie* shrine 
Byron, a. Want to the Opora : wore my tissue t, 
1693. 

attrib. and Comb . : L-eholL » 3 b, 61 -squash. a 
variety of squash or pumpkin in which the fleshy 
receptacle does not extend over the ovary, which 
therefore protrudes so as to resemble a 1. 1 -atone, 
a Moslem tombstone, a pillar having at the head the 
carved representation of a L Hence Tu*rban v. 
trans* to envelop as or with a t. ; also, to winda cloth 
round (a cap). 

Turbaned (tfribflnd), a. X591. ft Turban 
sb* + -ed *.] Wearing a turban, b. Of a Moslem 
tombstone; Surmounted by a carved turban 
*835. 

A malignant, and a Turbond- Turks Sham, 
Turbary (tBubkri). late ME. [a. AF. tur- 
berit , a, OF. turb-, torb tourberie , mod.L. tur- 
baria, f. OF .tourbe, med.L. turba, ad. LG. turf 
{-v-) Turf.] x. Land, or a piece of land, 
where turf or peat may be dug for fuel ; a peat- 
bog or peat-moss. 9. Law. In full common of 
t. : The right to cut turf or peat for fuel on a 
common or on another person's land 2567. 
Turbdlarian (t&ibele»*rifln), a. and sb. 
2879. [f. mod.L. Turbellaria , neuL pi. (f. L, 

tur del la, dim. of turba crowd) + -AN.] Zool . A. 
adj. Of or belonging to the Turbellaria, a class 
of worms inhabiting fresh or salt water or damp 
earth, having the body covered with vibratile 
cilia producing minute whirls in the water. B. 
sb. A worm of this class j a whirl-worm 1883. 

Turbid (tBvibid), a. x6a6. [ad. L. turn 
bidus full of confusion, troubled, muddy, etc., 
f. turba crowd, disturbance.] x. Of liquid 1 
Thick or opaque with suspended matter ; not 
clear; cloudy, muddy, b. Of air, smoke, clouds, 
etc. : Thick, dense ; dark 1705. a. fig* Char 
rac tensed by or producing confusion or ob- 
scurity of thought, feeling, etc. ; mentally con- 
fused, perplexed, muddled ; disturbed, troubled 




s. The Lees doe make the Iiquoux turbide Bacon. 
b. T. streaming Clouds Of Smoak sulphureous 1703. 
a. The t. utterances and twisted language of Carlyle 
1896. So Turbi’dity, TuYbidneae, t. quality oc 
condition. TuYbidfy ado. 

Turbinal (tfiubin&l), a. and sb. 2584. [f. L. 
turbo, turbinem + -AL.J A. adj. Turbinated, 
top-shaped ; in Anat. « Turbinate a. B. sb. 
A nat* A turbinal or turbinate bone; the ethmo-, 
the maxillo-, or the spheno-turblnal 2848. 

Turbinate (tfi’ibinA), a . and sb* 1661, 
[ad. L. turbinatus , f. turbo, turbin - ; see -ATE*.] 
A. adj. Nat * Hist * Resembling a spinning-top 
in shape ; of a mollusc, having a spiral snell ; 
Bot. inversely conical ; having a narrow tapering 
base and broad rounded apex : Anat. applied 
to the scroll-like spongy bones of the nasal fossa? 
in the higher vertebrates. B. sb. a. A turbinate 
shell, b. A turbinate bone. rSno, 

Turbinated (tflYbinattAd), a. 16x5. [f. as 

G ee. 0. + -ed*.] 2. — prec. A. +9. Of motion 1 
ke that of a top ; rotary, whirling *1690. 
Tur bination (t&ibinji'jhn). 1693. [ad. L. 
turbinationem . ] x . fThe action of making top- 
shaped ; top-like or turbinate form ; formation 
of a whorl, fo. The action of spinning or 
whirling round like a top -2680, 

Turbine (tB'Jbin, -sdn). 184a. [a. F., ad. L. 
turbinem. Turbo.] x. Applied ong. to a wheel 
revolving on a vertical axis, and driven by a 
column of water falling into Its interior, and 
escaping by pipes or apertures, so arranged 
as to press by reaction on the periphery of 
the wheel, ana cause it to revolve in the di- 
rection opposite to that of the escaping water, 
Now applied to any kind of machine in which 
this principle Is used or developed, a. More 
fully steam-t. ; A steam motor in which rotatory 
motion is produced by steam impinging directly 
upon a series of vanes upon the circumference 
of s revolving cylinder or disk (or, in some types, 
acting and reacting alternately on moving end 
Stationery elements) 190a o. A centrifugal 
separator used in sugar manufacture 1873. 

attrib. and Comb., as t* boat, destroyer, steamer, 
yacht, etc., om driven by a steam t. ; t*ritemxtor f 
-generator (see Turbo-) <911107, * L wafer wheel 
need to raise water by being driven by external pom 
In the direction eopedta to that In Whidh (t turns whea 
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TURBINIFORM 

Turbflnifbrm (tvxblmif/im), a, 1826. [ad. 
med.L. turbinifbrmis , f. L, tvrbin-, Turbo : see 
-form.] Nat, Hist, Top-shaped, turbinate; 
also* having the form of the genus Turbo of 
gasteropoda; turbinoid, spiraL 
Ttirbinito (to ibinait). 1898. [ad. mod.L. 
turbinites ; see Turbo and -itb *.] Zool. A 
fossil turbinate shell. 

Turbinoid (toibinotd), a, 1861. [f. L. 
turbinem , Turbo + -OIO.I Zool, Resembling 
the genus Turbo or family Turbinidm of gas- 
teropod molluscs. 

Turbit ftB'ibit)* 1688. [app. f. L. turbo 
top. from its figure.] A small fancy variety of 
the domestic pigeon, dist. by its stout rounded 
build, a short beak, the ruffle or frill on its neck 
and breast, and a small crest. 

Turbo (td'iba). 1661. [a. L., whirlwind, 
spinning-top, etc.] ||i. (mod.L., pi. turbines 
(-nfz).) A genus of gasteropod molluscs, typical 
of the family Turbinidm , having a regularly tur- 
binate or whorled shell, with a rounded aperture 
and a calcareous operculum; also loosely, any 
member of the Turbinidse ; any turbinate or 
wreathed shell, a. Meek, — Turbine, colloq . 
1904. 

Turbo- (tfuba), used as combining form of 
Turbine, in compounds forming the names of 
machines driven by and directly coupled to a 
turbine, or which are themselves turbines ; as 
t.-altemator , -dynamo , - generator , etc. 

Turbot (toubot). ME. [a. OF. tour bout, 
torbout , AF. turbut , MDu. turbot , terbot , tarbot ; 
perh. a deriv. of L. turbo top, with ref. to its 
shape.] z. A large flat fish (Rhombus maxim vs 
or Psetta maxima ), having a wide scaleless 
body covered with conical bony tubercles, with 
the eyes normally on the left side, found on the 
European coasts and much esteemed as food. 
9. Applied to other fish more or leas resembling 
the turbot, a. The halibut Sc. and north, b. 
In U.S., any of various large flat fishes, as the 
diamond flounder of California (Hybopsetta gut - 
tulata), or the spotted flounder of the Pacific 
coast (Both vs maculatus), c. Locally, any of 
various species of Batistes , the file-fishes and 
trigger-fishes. 1555. 

Turbulence (tF-jbiiUSns). 1490. [ad. L. 
turbulent ia, f. turbulentvs Turbulent; see 
-ENCE.1 The state or quality of being turbu- 
lent; violent commotion, agitation, or distur- 
bance ; disorderly character or conduct ; with a 
and pl. t an instance of this. b. Of natural con- 
ditions : Stormy or tempestuous state or action 
c. The spirally curved path given to the gas 
entering the cylinders under pressure in super- 
charged internal-combustion engines 1928. 

Ths L of ecclesiastical politics Newman. 

Tufbulency. Nowm«. 1607. [See -ency.] 
Turbulent state, disturbed condition. 
Turbulent (ttf-jbi*fl£nt), a, 1538. [ad. L. 
turbulentvs, f. turbo, crowd, turban to disturb. - ' 
1. Of persons, etc.: Causing disturbance or com- 
motion ; inclined to disorder ; tumultuous ; un- 
ruly ; violent. +b. Of things : Having a disturb- 
ing effect -1671, 6. Violent in action or effect 

(ran) 1656. a. Characterized by violent disturb- 
ance or commotion ; violently disturbed ; dis- 
orderly, troubled 1573. 3. Meteorol. and Avia- 

tion. Of wind ; Characterized by eddies 1907. 

1. These t. and stormy asseultes of the wicked 
Covbedalb. b. Whose heads that t. liquor fills with 
fumes Milt. a. Tas been a t. and stormie night 
Shake. Thir Inward State of Mind, cal me Region 
•nee And full of Peace, now tost and t. Milt. The 
City of London lately so t Macaulay. Hence Tot 
buient-ly mdv n -neea (ran). 
tTurdsm (tff*jsiz‘m). 15 66. [t med.L. 
Tureus TURK + -ISM,] The religion or system 
of the Turks; Mohammedanism -1721. b. 
Turkish principles or practice -1705. 

Turco (tfcke). 1839. [a. Sp., Pg. f and It. 
f mo? T urk.] i. A Chilian bird, Hylactes mega- 
fodius, a. One of a body of native Algerian 
light infantry in the French Army ; a Zouave 
soldier i860. 

Turco-, Turko- (tfrilw), comb, form repr. 
med.L. Tureus or Turk j as in T.-Bulgarian ; 
also Tnrcoma*nia, a rage for Turkish manners 
or customs; excessive favour for Turkish policy ; 
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Ttrrcophil, -e a,, tending to favour Turkey or 
the Turks ; also sb . 

Turcoman (t0Mk*m&n). 1600. [a. Pers. 
tur human, f. Turk + mdn-dan to resemble ; 
applied to the Turkish nomads. ] z. A member 
of a branch of the Turkish race, consisting of a 
number of tribes inhabiting the region lying 
east of the Caspian Sea and about the Sea of 
Aral, formerly known as Turkestan and parts 
of Persia and Afghanistan, a. A Turcoman 
horse 1831. 3. attrib, or as adj. Of or pertain- 

ing to the Turcoman people, their language, or 
the region they inhabit 1613. 

3. T. carpet or rug, a soft ncb-coloured carpet made 
by the Turcomans, 

Turd (t&zd). Not now in polite use. [OE. 
tord ; prob. : — Indo-Eur. *drt<f- t pa. pple. of 
*der- to tear, split.] A lump or piece of excre- 
ment ; also, excrement, ordure. 

Turdiform (tn a adifpim), a. 1874. [ad. 
mod.L. turdifortnis, f. L. turdus thrush ; see 
-form.] Omith, Having the form or appear- 
ance of a thrush ; thrush-like. 

Tureen (tiurfn, torrn). 1706. [a. F. ter- 
rine, OF. therine , fem. of OF. terrin of earth, 
earthen : — pop. L. *terrinus t f. terra.] A deep 
earthenware or plated vessel (often oval) with a 
lid, from which soup is served. Also, a smaller 
vessel of similar shape for sauce or gravy. 

Turf (t£jf), sb, PL turves, turn. [Com. 
Teut. ; OE. turf » — OTeut. *turb- Indo- 
Eur. *dfbh - (Skr. darbhd tuft of grass).] 1. A 
slab pared from the surface of the soil with the 
grass and herbage growing on it ; a sod of 
grass, with the roots and earth adhering, b. 
collect, as a substance or material, arch. 1565. 
a. collect . sing. The covering of grass and other 
plants, with its matted roots, forming the sur- 
face of grass land ; the greensward ; growing 
grass OE. 3. A slab or block of peat dug for 
use as fuel ME. b. collect, as a substance ; 
peat 15x0. 4. The turf (often with capital T) : 

the grassy track or course over which horse- 
racing takes place; hence, the institution, action, 
or practice of horse-racing ; the racing world 
1755- 

1. A bench of tttrues fressh and grene Chaucer. a. 
The Shepheard . . Who you saw sitting by me on the 
Turph Shako. 3. b Abundance of turfc..for fewell 
1610b 4. If you are a true sportsman and have the 

honour of the t. at heart 1755. 

Comb. : L-ant, a small yellow European ant (For- 
mica flaoa, or Latins fleams), living in dry beathy 
L t .drain, a drain in which the channel is covered 
by turves placed over it ; a sod-drain 1 -man, a de- 
votee of the t., a racing man ; -spade, a spade for 
cutting L or peats | also, a turfing-iron j -worm, the 
sod -worm. Hence Tirrfen a. made or covered with 
1. 1 turfy. TuTflte. a devotee of the L, a racing-man. 
TuTfles* a. devoid of L, bare. 

Turf, v. ME. [f. prec.] I. trans. To cover 
with turf ; to lay with turf. b. transf. To place 
or lay under the turf ; to cover with turf, or as 
turf does ; to bury ; also intr. with it, to die 
and be buried 1628. 9. To dig up or excavate 

for turf or peat 1780. 3. tntr. To get turf or 

peat for fuel. dial. 1876. 

1. b. That yon may not think I have turfed It, to 
speak in the New market phrase.. I send you this 
letter Cow per. 

Turfing (tfi-jfiq), vbl, sb. 1649. [f. Turf 
v. or sb. + -INO *.] The action of Turf v. 

attrib . t t-iron, a tool for raising turf 1 -spade, a 
peat-spado. 

Turfy (tF’ifi), a. 1559. [f. Turf sb, + -y *.] 
1. Covered with or consisting of turf ; grassy ; 
turfen. a. Of the nature of or abounding in 
turf or peat; peatv 1660. 3. Pertaining to or 

characteristic of the turf ; suggestive of horse- 
racing ; horsy 1844. 

b. Thy Turphte-Mountaincs, where hue nibling 
Sbeepe Shake. Hence Tu’rflnesa. 

Turgent (tu-jdgent), a. Now rare or Obs. 
1440. [ad. L. turgent em, turgere to swell out ; 
see -ENT.] z. Physically swelling or swollen; 
distended, turgid, a. fig. Swollen or inflated 
with pride or conceit ; bumptious; also, using 
inflated language x6ai. 
a Puffed vp with L titles Burro*. Hence Tut- 
gency (now ran or Obs,), 

Turgesceace (tzudge's^ns). *631- Co- 
rned. or mod.L, iurgescentia ; see next and 
-ence.] i. The action or condition of swelling 
up ; the fact or state of being swollen* u,flg. 


TURKEY 

a. Progressive swelling or Increase, b. Inflation, 
pomposity, bombast. 1806. 

Turgesoency (tnid^c-sJnsi). 1666. [ad* 
med. or mod. L. iurgescentia, f. turgescentem, 
turgcscen, inceptive of turgere \ see TURGENT 
and -ency.] The quality or state of being 
turgescent ; swelling or swollen condition. 
Turgescent (twdse's&u), a. 1727. [ad. 
L. lurgescentem ; see prec. and -ENT. ] Becoming 
swollen ; swelling, growing bigger. 

Turgid (t»udgid), a. 1620. [ad. L. turgb* 
dus , f. turgere to swell ; see -ID l .l 1. Swollen, 
distended, puffed out. 9. fig. in ref. to lan- 
guage: Inflated, grandiloquent, pompous, bom- 
bastic 1725. 

z. Proud and't. buds 1669, Bladders.. t. with Sap 
1674. a Their t. and loquacious rhetoric Gibbon* 
Hence Tu*rgid-ly adv., -ness, 

Turgidity (tnidgi'dlti). 1739. [f. L. tur- 
gidus (see prec.) + -ITY.] 1. The state of being 
turgid or swollen. 9. Inflation of language; 
grandiloquence, pomposity, bombast ; also 
with a and pi. an example of this 1756. 
a. T n and a false grandeur of diction Warton. 

Turion (tiu»Ti£n). 1795, [« F., ad. L. 
tuno, pi. turionee, formerly alsb in Eng. use.] 
Bot. A young shoot rising from the ground, pro- 
duced from a subterranean bud. 

Turk 1 (tfijk). ME. [«■ F. Turc, med.L* 
Tureus , Byz. Gr. Tovpaor, Pers. (and Arab.) 
turk. A national name of unkn. origin.] 1. 
Ethnology. PI. Turks . A numerous and widely 
spread family of the human race, occupying 
from prehistoric times large parts of Central 
Asia, and speaking a language belonging to 
the Turkic branch of the Ural-Altaic linguistic 
family 150a 9. Politics . A member of the 

dominant race of the Ottoman empire ; in 
earlier times, a Seljfik ; since Z300, an Osmanll 
or Ottoman. Sometimes, any subject of the 
Grand Turk or Turkish Sultan ; but usu. re- 
stricted to Mohammedans. PI. The Turks , the 
Ottomans, the Turkish people. ME. b. The T, 1 
the Turks ; the Turkish power ; also, the Turk- 
ish Sultan. 1482. c. The Grand or Gnat T 
the Ottoman Sultan 1482. 3. Often used as — 

Moslem or Mohammedan 1548. 4. transf. 

Applied to any one having qualities attributed 
to the Turks ; a cruel, savage, rigorous, or ty- 
rannical man 1536. fi. attrib . or as adj, m. 
Turkish, late ME. 

Young Turk : a member of a twentieth-cento ry 


Constantinople 1697. Phr. To turn ^ become T. j If 
the rente of my Fortunes turne Turke with me Shake. 
4. The man who has been a T. all his life lives long to 
plague all about him 1875. Young ox little T. 1 an un- 
manageable or violent child or youth. 

Turk 2 . 171a. [ad. F. turc; origin and 
history uncertain.] The larva of an insect 
noted for the destruction of pear-trees by mining 
under their bark. 

Turkey 1 (tiJuki). ME. [« F. Turquie, 
med. I,. Turchia , Turquia , f. Turc, Tureus 
Turk 1 .] z. The land of tl.e Turks, 'Turkey 
in Asia* and 'Turkey in Europe’; formerly 
occas. Turkestan or Tartary. *f*9. Short for : a* 
Turkey stone. -1680. b. T. leather -1835. 

Comb . : T. corn, an old name for Indian corn 1 T. 
leather, leather tawed with oil, the hair side not 
being removed until after the tawing; T. oak, the 
mossy -cup oak of southern Europe, Quercus cerrisl 
T. rhubarb, medicinal Rhubarb (k)i T. wheat, 
maize, called also t Guinea com and Indian com. 

Turkey 2 (tff-jki). 1355. [Short for Tur- 
key-cock, -hen, app. applied orig. to the 
Guinea-fowl, a native of Africa.] fx. The 
Guinea-fowl -1655. 9. A well-known large 

gallinaceous bird of the Linnaean genus Melees* 
gris , the species of which are all American; 
esp. M. gallopavo, which was found domestic 
cated in Mexico at the discovery of that country 
in X5 z 8, and is now valued as a table-fowl ia 
all civilized lands 1555. b. Wild t., the wild 
original of the domestic fowl 1613. G - The 
flesh of this bird, esp. the domestic turkey, as 
food 1573. 3. Applied with qualification to 

other birds s A local name of the Bustard ; now 
usu. applied to the Australian Bustard, alio 
called Native, Plain, or Wild T, ( Eupodotit 
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TURKEY CARPET 

{Otis) australis) j also In Australia, the Brvzh- 
or Wattled T. ; etc. 1848. 
a. c. Cold t. and ham, or roast chicken 1886. 
attrib. and Comb. \ t.-be&rd, also turkey’s beard, 
a N. Amer. liliaceous herb, Xe rophyll u m asphode - 
lot its, having a tuft of wiry root-leaves, and an 
erect stem with a raceme of white flowers j -berry, 
( a ) Solatium mammosum and S. torvum of the West 
Indies ) {b) the fruit of a W. Indian tree, Cordia Col • 
lococca {t.~berry tree) ; -buzzard, an Amer. carrion 
vulture, Cathartes aura , so called from its bare red- 
dish head and neck and dark plumage ; in W. Africa, 
the Vulturine Pie, Pieathartesgymnocephalusi -trot, 
a kind of ball-room dance introduced from U.S. c 191 a j 
-vulture = t.- buzzard. 

Ttrrkey cafpet. 1546. [f. Turkey 1 + 
Carpet. ) A carpet made in or imported from 
Turkey, or of a style in imitation of this ; woven 
In one piece of richly-coloured wools, and 
having a deep pile, cut so as to resemble velvet. 
Turkey-cock (tfiviki kp:k). 1541. [f. 

Turkey 1 + Cock sb. 1 In the 16th c. synony- 
mous with Guinea-cock or Guinea-fowl, the 
Amer. bird being at first identified with or 
treated as a species of this.] +1. The male of 
the Guinea-fowl, Numida meleagris -1601. a. 
The male of the turkey 1578. 
a fig. Ttvel N. 11. v. 36. 

Tu-rkey-hen. 155a. [Cf. prec.] +1. The 
guinea-hen -x6ox. a. The female of the turkey 
1 555- 

Turkey red. 1789. [Turkey 1.] A bril- 
liant and permanent red colour produced on 
cotton goods, essentially a madder red in com- 
bination with oil or lat, with an aluminous 
mordant. Also called Adrianople or Levant 
red . b. Cotton cloth of this colour 1880. 
Turkey stone. 1607. [Turkey 1.] 1. 
«■ Turquoise. a A hard, fine-grained, sili- 
ceous rock imported from the Levant for whet- 
stones; novaculite; a whetstone made of this 
1816. 

Turk! (tznrki), a. (sb.) 178a. [a. Pers. 

turkl. deriv. of Turk.] Turkish ; belonging to 
the typical Turkic languages, East and West T., 
and to the peoples speaking them. B. sb. A 
member of the Turkish race ; also, a Turkish 
horse. 

Turkic (tzrikik), a. 1859. [f. Turk 1 + 

-IC.1 Applied to one of the branches of the 
Ural-Altaic or Turanian family of languages, 
comprising Eastern Turki or Uigur, West Turki 
or Seljdk and Osmanli, Kazan Tartar, Kirghiz, 
Nogai, Yakut, etc., the languages of the Turks 
(in the wide sense) ; also applied to the peoples 
using these. 

Turkish (tfiukif), a. (sb.) 1545. [f. Turk 1 
+ -ISH *,] Of, pertaining or belonging to the 
Turks or to Turkey; now commonly « Otto- 
man. b. Resembling the Turks or their charac- 
ter ; cruel, savage, barbarous 1600. 

Collocations. T. bath, a hot steam bath introduced 
from the East, inducing copious perspiration, followed 
by soaping, washing, shampooing, massage, and cool- 
ing. T. delight, a sweetmeat of T. origin uau. made 
of jelly of tough consistence and sugar-coated ; T. 
muaic, the noisy percussion instruments in an or- 
chestra 1 T. towel, a cotton towel having a long nap, 
cut or uncut; hence T. towelling. 

B. sb. 1. The Turkish or Turk's language 
1718. a. ellipt . for T. delight , T. tobacco (colloq.) 
1898. Hence TuTkiah-ly adv., -neaa. 
Turkism (tfiukiz’m). 1595. [f. Turk * + 
-ISM.] - Turcism. 

Turklze (tfi*jkaiz), v. 1599. [f. Turk 1 + 
-ize.] x. trans. To render Turkish, a. intr. 
To play the Turk ; +to tyrannize over 1599. 
Turk's cap. 1597. [Turk*.] +i. Early 
name for the tulip -1639. a. The Martagon 
lily ; also Turk's-cap lily 1672. 8. The Melon- 
thistle, Cactus Me loc actus ; also + Turk*s head 
>839. 

Turk's head. 1735. [Turki.] +1. * 
prec. 3. -1760. a. Naut . An ornamental knot 
resembling a turban 1833. 8- A round long- 

handled broom or brush ; — Pope's head a. 
1859. 

Turin (tfiim). 1483. [a. OF. turme, tonne , 
ad. L. turma troop, squadron.] A body or 
band of people, esp. a troop of horsemen ; spec. 
a troop of thirty or thirty-two horsemen. 

legions and Cohorts, turmes of horse and wings 
Milt. 
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Turmeric (tfi'jmsrik), sb. (a.) 1538. [Ori- 
gin obsc. In the early forms tarmaret, tor- 
marith, perh. repr. F, terre merits and med. or 
mod.L. terra merita deserving or deserved 
earth.] x. The aromatic and pungent root- 
stock of an E. Indian plant jsee a) ; the powder 
made from this, the chief ingredient in curry 
powder, used also as a dye, as a chemical test, 
and in the East as a condiment, as well as medi- 
cinally. a. The plant Curcuma longa , family 
Zingtberaee se 1601. 

attrib. and Comb . : t.-oil — Turmciol | t paper, 
unsized paper tinged with a solution of t., used as a 
test for alkalis. 

B. adj. Chem. Obtained from t. ; in /. acid, 
an acid, C^H^Og, formed by the oxidation of 
turmerol. 

Turmerol (t#*im:>r^l). 1890. [f. prec. + 

-ol 3. ] Chem . An aromatic volatile oil obtained 
from turmeric. 

Turmoil (tfi*jmoil), sb. 1506. [f. next.] 

A state of agitation or commotion ; disturbance, 
tumult ; trouble, disquiet, tb. Harassing la- 
bour, toil (rare) -1591. 

b. And there lie rest, as after much turmoile, A 
blessed soule doth in Elizium Shakb. 

Turmoil (tirimoil),*'. 1511. [Origin unkn.] 
x. trans. To agitate, disquiet, disturb ; to 
trouble, worry, torment. Now somewhat rare. 
b. To disorder or distress physically, arch . 154a. 
+3. intr. To be or live in turmoil, agitation, or 
commotion -1681. 3. intr. To toil, drudge. 

Now dial. 1548. 

z. I was so turmoyled in the contre where I was 
that I coude no lenger there dwell Tinoack. 

Turn (tz>in), sb. ME. [Partly a. AF. *tom B 
turn , toum, — OF. tor , tour ; F. tour : — L. 
tomus , a. Gr. ropvos turning-lathe ; partly f. 
Turn v.] I. Rotation, and connected senses, 
x. The action of turning about an axis or centre, 
as a wheel ; rotation, revolution. Now rare, 
a. An act of turning ; a movement of rotation 
(complete or partial); esp. a single revolution, 
as of a wheel 1481. 3* 0 Gid • 1523- 4* A 

movement round something, a twist ; spec. 
Naut. an act of passing a rope once round a 
mast or other object 1743. 6* Mus. A melodic 

ornament consisting of a group of three (four, 
or five) notes, viz. the principal note (on which 
it is performed) and the notes one degree above 
and below it 1801. 6. The condition of being 

or direction in which something is twisted or 
convoluted ; hence, a portion of something of a 
convoluted or twisted form, corresponding to 
one whole revolution ; a (single) coil or twist 
1669. 7, A lathe ; now only applied to a watch- 
maker's lathe, also called a pair of turns 1483. 

1. Fortune's- wheel. .is always.. upon the T. 1680. 
a In a few turns of the hands of the.. clock Ruskin. 
Phr. {Roasted, done , etc.) to a /., L e. precisely right : 
orig. in ref. to the turns of the spit T. of the sea lei s , 
the slight advantage given to the buyer by which the 
article sold overbalances the weight and brings down 
the scale-pan 1 hence, a very little (just enough to 
turn the scale). 

IL Change of direction or course, etc. x. 
An act of turning or facing another way; a 
change of direction or posture, late ME. b. 
'A step off the ladder at the gallows ' (J.); 
hanging. Now rare or Obs. 1631. c. Change 
of position (by a rotatory movement) of some- 
thing inanimate, as a die when thrown x8ox. 

a. Printing. A reversal of type in composing 

1888. 3. An act (or, rarely, the action) of turn- 
ing aside from one's course ; deflexion, devia- 
tion ; a roundabout course, a detour ME. 4. 
A place or point at which a road, river, or the 
like turns, or turns off; a bend, curve, or angle, 
late ME, 5. The act of turning so as to face 
about or go in the opposite direction ; reversal 
of position or course ; turning back. Also fig., 
esp. in t. of the tide , etc. 1669. 0. Coursing. 

The act of suddenly turning, as of a hare when 
closely pursued, and making off more or less 
in the opposite direction, or at a considerable 
angle from the direction of pursuit. Usu. in 
phr. to give the hare (etc.) a /., said of the 
hound. X575. t7. A Journey, tour, course -2734. 

b. A sheriffs tour or court ; see Tourn, 8. 
An act of walking or pacing around or about a 
limited area ; a short walk (or ride) forth and 
back, esp. by a different route ; a stroll 1591. 

s. She. .made a sudden t. As If to speak Tennyson. 
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c. Stake their liberty upon the t. of the dice xBot. 
x. The river nobly.. flows.. And all its thousand turns 
disclose Some fresher beauty Byron. 5. Phr. At 
every t n usu. fig. at every change of circumstance | 
hence, on every occasion, constantly. Phr. On the 
in or close upon the act of turning, at the turning, 
point. 7. His design to take a L into England H. Wal- 
sols. 8. A turne or two lie walke To still my beating 
minde Shaks. I took several Turns about my Chamber 
Stkblr. 

III. Change in general, x. The action, or an 
act, of turning or changing ; change, alteration 
( rare exc. as in a.) 1597. a. spec. A change in 
affairs, conditions, or circumstances ; vicissi- 
tude; revolution; esp. a change for better or 
worse, or the like, at a crisis ; hence, sometimes, 
the time at which such a change takes place 
1607, 3. A momentary shock caused by sudden 
alarm, fright, or the like, colloq. 1846. 

s. The t of the leaf was very brilliant 1901. Phr. 
On the t., turning sour, as food ; of the weather or 
the season, changing, a. Some t. this sickness yet 
might take Trnnvson. Phr. 71 of life : -* change of 
life (Change sb. 3). 3, It was only a dream . . But it 

gave me a terrible t. 1886. 

IV. Senses denoting actions of various kinds, 

ti. A movement, device, or trick, by which a 
wrestler attempts to throw his antagonist ; - F. 
tour -1563. *f s. A subtle device of any kind ; 
a trick, wile, artifice, stratagem -1735. 8- An 

act of good or ill will, or that does good or 
harm to another; usu. qualified, as good /., a 
benefit, etc. ME. 4. A stroke or spell of work ; 
a task, job. north, and Sc. Obs. exc. in hand's t. 
late ME. 5. A spell or bout of action, a ' go ’ ; 
spec . a spell of wrestling ; hence, a contest, late 
ME. b. An attack of illness, faintness, or the 
like; also, a fit of passion or excitement 1775. 
f0. An event, circumstance, trap. Obs. or merged 
in other senses. -1719. 

a. A variety of artifices and turn* H. Wai.polk. 3. 
One good t. deserves another 1654. 5. b. Some wild 

t. of anger Tknnyson. 

V. Occasion, etc. x. (Each or any one's) re- 

curring occasion of action, etc. in a series of 
acts dona, or to be done, by (or to) a number 
in rotation. late ME. a. spec. a. A shift 1793, 
b. Theatr. A public appearance on the stage, 
preceding or following others; an item in a 
variety entertainment; also transf. applied to 
the performer 1890. 3. Requirement, need, 

exigency; purpose, use, convenience, arch . 
(Chiefly in special phrases.) 1573. 

*. Phr. By turns, one after another in regular suc- 
cession. In in turns , each in due succession. In 
one's t ., in one’s due order in ihe series j so out of ones 

out of one’s due order in the series. T. about , U 
and t. about : advb. in L, by turns, alternately 5 adj. 
performed in t., mutual, reciprocal (rare)t sb. thtt 
action of doing something in L. 3. You will answer 
myt...as well as another 1881. Phr. To sen* one's 
t., to answer one’s purpose or requirement* to suit, 
answer, serve, avail, ‘do’. So To serve the t. To 
serve one's {one’s orvn, or a) t. (said of a person) : to 
compass one's own purpose, consult one's own need. 

VI. x. Style, character, quality ; esp. style of 

language, arrangement of words in a sentence 
i6ox. a. (with a and pi.) A modification of 
phraseology fora particular effect, or as a grace 
or embellishment ; a special point or detail of 
style or expression 1693- 8. Form, make, 

mould, cast (of a material object). Now rare or 
Obs . 1703. 4. Natural inclination, disposition, 
bent ; aptitude, capacity for something 170a. 
tb. A characteristic -1764. 5. Direction, ten- 

dency, drift, trend 1704. 0. A change from the 
original intention ; a particular construction or 
interpretation put upon something t usu. with 
give 1710. 

s. Her T. of Wit was gentle, polite, and insinuating 
1718, a. His felicitous turns of expression 1868. 1 

The T. of bis Neck and Anns Addison. 4. Mr. Led- 
bury vu of an enquiring t. of mind 1844. Persons 
of a dyspeptic L 1871. Pnr. 7*. qf speed, capacity for 
speed, ability to run or go fast. 5. 1 discovered what 
gave my thoughts a new. L 1845. 6, Do not give so 

cruel a t. to my silence Ft cum no. 

VII. Techn. senses. 1 . A measure of various 
commodities, as of haddocks, wood, fur-skins, 
etc. 1674. a. Comm, (in full, /. of the market) 1 
A change in price, or the difference between the 
buying and selling prices, of a stock or com- 
modity ; the profit made by this 1882. 

Turn (tfixn), v. [OE. tyman and tumian, 
both ad. L. tomare to turn in a lathe, round off, 
f. tomus lathe ■> Gr. rbprot compasses.] LTo 
rotate or revolve, and derived senses, x. trams. 
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TURN 


To cause to move round on an axis or about a 
centre ; to cause to rotate or revolve, as a wheel, 

b. To cause to move round, or (usu.) partly 
round, in this way, esp. for opening or closing 
something: as a key, tap, door-handle, screw, 
etc. ME. c. To perform by revolving, as a 
somersault 1860. a. intr. To move round on 
an axis or about a centre ; to move partly round 
in this way OE. b .fig. To revolve (as time, 
etc.). In later use said chiefly of the head or 
brain: To reel, swim, be in a whirl. OE. 3. Tot. 
on or upon (flg.) : a. To hinge upon, depend on, 
have as the centre or pivot of movement or 
action x66z. b. To have as its subject, be 
about, relate to; usu. said of conversation or 
debate 1711. 

x. Waters turning busy mills Cowrsa. b. The lamp 
was turned very low 1880. a. As the dore turnetn 
vpon his henges Biblic (Genev.) Prow. xxvi. 14. A 
little boy.. turning head over heels Mmb D'Akblav. 
b. I looked at the handbill and my head turned 189a. 
3. a. Great Events often t. upon very small Circum- 
stances Swift, b. The debate.. did not t. upon any 
..practical proposition 1884. 

II. To form or shape by rotation, etc. 1. 
irans. To shape, esp. Into a rounded form, by 
cutting with a chisel or similar tool while rotat- 
ing in a lathe ; to form, work, or make by means 
of a lathe. Also absol. to work with a lathe. M E. 

b. Building. To form, construct, build (an arched 

or vaulted structure) 1703. c. Cookery. To pare 
off the nnd or peel of (an orange, lemon, etc.) 
round and round in a long nairow thin strip; 
to stone (an olive) in this way 1706. d. Knitting 
and Lace-making \ To make in a curved form 
1882. 2 .Jig. To shape, form, or fashion artisti- 

cally or gracefully 1616. tb. pa. ppte. Of a per- 
son (or the mind, etc ) : Naturally adapted, 
fitted, or 1 cut out ‘ for some pursuit -1728. 

1. Sue h as turns wooden vessels 1600. d. She. .ap- 
peared 10 he in a perpetual state of turning the heel 
of a stocking 1902. a. Some studied compliments. . 
finely turned Hoswitit The hand long, delicate, and 
well turned 1847. b. By nature turn'd to play the 
rake Swift. 

III. To change or reverse position. X. intr. 

To move or shin (by a rotary motion, or through 
an angle) so as to change one s posture or posi- 
tion , csf>. to shift the body (as on an axis) from 
side to side ; to twist or writhe about OE. b 
Said of ;he scale or beam of a balance, or of the 
balance itself: To move up or down from the 
horizontal position 1596. a. trans. To alter 
the position or posture of (an object) by moving 
it through an angle; to move (a thing or per- 
son) into a different posture, late ME. 3 .fig. 
To revolve in the mind 1725. 4. To give a 

curved or crooked form to ; to bend or twist ; to 
form by bending ME. b. spec. To bend back 
(the edge of a sharp instrument) so as to make 
it useless for cutting; to blunt in this way 1568. 

c. intr. for pass. To assume a curved form, to 

bend ; to become blunted by bending 1579. 5. 
trans. To reverse the position or posture of ; to 
move into the contrary position, so that the 
upper side becomes the under, or the front the 
back ME. 6. spec. a. To reverse (a leaf of a 
book) in order to read (or write) on the other 
side or on the next leaf; to do this with the 
leaves of (a book) in succession so as to read or 
search through ME. b. To reverse the position 
of the turf, or of the soil, in ploughing or dig- 
ging, so as to bring the under parts to the sur- 
lace. Also absol. 1477. c. To reverse (a gar- 
ment, etc.) so that the inner side becomes the 
outer; hence, to alter or remake by putting 
the inner side outward 1483. 7. To cause fthe 

stomach) to reject or revolt against food ioaa. 
b. intr. Of the stomach: To be affected with 
nausea 17x9. 

x, Phr. To make (a person) t. in his grave : see 
Grays tb . 1 1. b. If the scale doe turne But in the 
estimation of a hayre Shahs. 3.T. these things in your 
mind iSas 4- Hit mustaches were turned end curled 
Scott. Phr. To t. (a person ) round one's {little) finger, 
to he able to do what one likes with him. b. fig . A 
difficulty sufficient to t. the edge of the finest wit 
1714. g. Her.. fine legerdemain in turning pancakes 
Ruskim. To t. turtle t see Tustle sbJ 1. 6. b. The 
first sod of the. .Railway was turned on Tuesday 
1891. Cm A way of turning an old frock 1893. 7. 

This filthy simile .. Quite turns my stomach Pops. b. 
Their stomachs turned at this sight D* Fob. 

IV* To change or reverse course, t. trams . 
To niter the course of j to divert, deflect ME. 
b. To check the course of ; to cause to go aside 


| or retreat ; to throw off, keep out (wet) 1620. 

a. fig. To divert or deflect from a course of 
action, purpose, thought, etc. ; to alter the 

| course of (something immaterial) ME. 3. ‘To 
keep passing in a course of exchange or traffick ' 
(J.) ; to cause (money or commodities) to circu- 
late 1605. 4. intr . To change one’s course so 
as to go in a different direction ; to deviate ME. 

b. Naut. To beat to windward ; to tack 1569. 

c. Of the wind : To shift 1610. d. Of a road, 

C ath, line, etc. : To change direction ; also, to 
ranch off from the main road or line 1535. 5. 

Iran*, 'l ogo or pass round (a corner, etc.) 1687. 
b. Mil. To get round (an enemy’s position, etc.) 
1845. G- To pass, get beyond (a particular age, 
time or amount) 1789. b. pa. fple, (in active 
sense): Having passed (a particular age or 
time) ; more than, past 1700. 7. To reverse the j 

course of ; to cause to go in the opposite direc- 
tion ME. 8. intr. To reverse one’s, or its 
course ; to begin to go, or to tend, in the oppo- 
site direction M E. ffl. intr. and trans. To give 
or send back ; to return -1637. 

x. They, turn'd the winding rivulet's course Clark. 
b. Horatius Right deftly turned the blow Macaulay 
a. She turn'd the talk Dkydkn. 3. Phr. To t. the 
penny, to t.an honest penny : see Pknny III, Honkst 
a. 4 d. 4. e. Cricket. Of a ball: To break 1911. X. 
Before Gama had turned the Cape Macaulay. 6. It 
had turned a quarter past one 1893. b. I’m nineteen 
. .and you are turned twenty 1800. 7. Phr. To t. the 

dice. t. the tide, to reverse the luck, the progress of 
circumstances. 8. Stocks fell, .the exchange turned, 
money became scarce Disbakli. 9. Ere from this 
warre thou turne a Conqueror Shaks. 

V. x. a. trans. To change the direction of ; 
to direct another way, or different ways alter- 
nately (esp. the eyes or face) ME. b. refi. « c. 
arch. ME. c. intr. To face about ME. a. a. 
trans . To direct, present, point (towards or away 
from some specified person or thing, or in some 
specified direction) MEL b. refi. — c. arch, late 
ME. c. intr. To direct oneself ; to face (with 
implied change of direction) ME. 3. a. trans. 
To set going In a particular direction ; to bend 
the course of ME. b. refi. *= c. arch. ME. c. 
intr. To direct one’s course ; to set oneself to 
go in a particular direction : usu. with implied 
change of course ME. 4. trans. To cause or 
command to go away from a place or one’s pre- 
sence ; esp. to send or order away 1526. b. spec. 
To drive or put forth (beasts) to pasture 1602. c. 
To put, cast, or convey into a receptacle or the 
like ; now esp. by inverting the containing vessel, 
or diverting into a new channel 7594. 5. fig. j 

trans.To direct or set (thought, desire, speech, 
action, etc.) towards (or away from) something 
Usu. const, to, rarely on, upon. ME. b. To cause 
or induce (a person, etc.) to take a particular 
course ; to direct the course of (events, etc.) 
arch, late ME. 6. refi. ~ 7, 7 b, c. Now rare 
or arch. ME. 7. intr. To direct one’s mind, 
desire, or will to or from some person, thing, 
or action ME. b. spec. To direct one’s attention 
to a different subject, late ME. e. To direct 
one's attention to something practically; to 
apply oneself to an occupation or pursuit 1667. 

d. Tot. to: to refer to, look up, consult (a book, 
list, etc.) 1631. e. To have recourse to (a per- 
son. etc.) ; to appeal to for help or support x8ai. 
+8. trans. To convert ; less commonly in bad 
sense, to pervert. Obs . or merged in other 
senses. ME. 9. intr. To adopt a different (esp. 
the true) religion, or a godly life; to be con- 
verted ME. b. To go over to another side or 
party ; to revolt, desert. Const to. Obs. or arch. 
ME. 10. trans. To direct or bring to bear in the 
way of (active) opposition ; to retort or cause to 
recoil upon ; to proceed to use against ME. b. 
To direct against in feeling; to imbue with 
hatred or dislike 1831. 1 1. intr. To recoil upon ; 
to have an adverse tendency or result. Now 
rare or Obs. or merged in next, late ME. xa. 
To change one’s position in order to attack or 
resist some one; to take up an attitude of 
opposition ; with on or upon, to assail suddenly 
or violently (in act or word) ; with against . usu. 
implying a change from previous friendliness 
ME. 13. trans. To apply to some use or pur- 
pose ; to make use of, employ ME. b. To set 
(a person) to some work or employment 1781. 

x. b. Turne thee Benuolio, looke vpon thy death 
Shaks. C. Bight t. 7 Left t. /, as military words of 
command - turn (through a right angle), to the right. 


to the left. {Right) about t. / m turn (by a movement 
to the right) so as te face in the opposite direction, 
a. a. A sou 1 ed man prefers to t. his worst aide outwards 
1880, c. Where'er she turns the Graces homage pay 
GaAY. Phr. Not to know which way to t., etc., not to 
know what course to take, what todo. 3. c. Thither 
their footsteps t. 1B93. 4. You will not..U me from 

your door Miss Burn by. b. The privilege of turning 
stock into the park 1847. 5. We. turned our atten- 

tion tn poor Tom. Stkvknson. b. Great Apollo Turne 
all to th' best Shaks. 6. Turne the vnto me, and haue 
mercy vpon me Bible (Great) Ps. xxv. 16. 7. Where'er 
I roam.. My heait untra veil'd fondly turns to thee 
Goldsm. C. He turned next to log-splitting t8gi. 9. 
So would they say to all Protestants T., or burn 
1679. ' xo. To wrest bis weapon out of his bands, and 
turne it upon himselfe 1641. b. The hearts of the poor 
were turned in bitterness against the rich 1831. xa. 
H is adulators of yesteiday are piepared to t. and rend 
him 189a. 13. Virgd, turning lm pen to the advantage 

of his country Bacon. 

VI. To change, alter. 1. trans. To change, 
transmute ; to alter, make different, or substi- 
tute something else (of the same kind) for. Now 
rare or Obs. ME. a. intr. To undergo change 
or alteration ; to change (rare) MIC. 3. trans. 
with into or to t To change, transform, or con- 
vert into ME. b. transf. To exchange for; 
also, to substitute something else for X449. 4. 

intr. with into or to: To change into; to be- 
come ME, 5. with compl. To change so as to 
be, to become ME. 6. trans. with compl. (usu. 
adj.) To change so as to make . . . ; to make 
(so) by alteration ; to render 1607. 7. With into 
or to : To make the subject of (praise, mockery, 
etc.) late M E. 8. intr. with to : To lead to as a 
consequence ; to result in, bring about. Obs. or 
merged in other senses. ME. ■fb. To. t. (a per- 
son) to (something) : to result in or bring about 
for the person ; to put him to (trouble, etc.) ; to 
be for (his advantage, etc.) -1610. 9. trans. To 

translate or paiaphrase ; to render. Also absol. 
ME. b. To alter the phrasing of (a sentence) ; 
to give another turn to 1593. 10. To disturb or 

overthrow the mental balance of; to make mad 
or crazy, to distract, dement, infatuate ME. b. 
intr. for pass, of the head (rare) 185a. x x . trans. 
To make sour, taint (milk, etc.) 1548. b. intr. 
To become sour or tainted 1577. 1 ». To change 
colour, become of a different colour (as ripening 
fruit, fading leaves, etc.) 1578. b. trans. To 
change the colour of 1791. 

x. Merck. V, in. ii. 949. ■. Things change their 

titles, as our manners t. Porn. 3. May not honey’s 
self be turn'd to gall T Gray. b. (They] turned their 
little stock into Cash 1855. 4. These rocks, by cus- 

tom, t. to beds of down Goldrm. 5. Vnlesse the 
diuell himselfe turne lew Shaks. Cygnets from Gray 
turne White Bacon. 7. Phr. To i. (a thing) into 
riduule (see Ridicule sb}). 8. b. All the trouble 

thou hast turn'd me to Shake. 9. In 1648 he turned 
nine psalms, and . ..in 1653, ' did into verse * eight more 
1879. 10. The Prince's bend was a little turned 1683. 

xb. When her hair had begun to t. 1B88. 

Phrases. Turn the (or one's) back, to turn away, 
go away ; t. the bach upon, to depart from, abandon. 
T. the balance or beam, the scale. T. bridle, 
to turn one’s horse and ride back ; to retreat, as a 
rider. T. one's coat, to change ones principles 
or party (see Coat so.). T. (one's) colour, to 
change colour ; of a person, to become pale or red in 
the face (now rate). T. a deaf ear, to refuse to 
listen. T. edge : see II 1. 4 b. Turn . . flank, Mil. 
to get round an enemy's flank, so as to make an attack 
in flank or tear; lienee fig. to 'get round’, circum- 
vent, or outwit a person. T. one’s hand. a. To 
make an attack upon {arch.), b. with to : To apply 
oneself to, set to work at, take up as an occupation. 
tT. head, to turn and face an enemy ; to show a bold 
opposing front; opp. to /. tail. T. the scale, to 
cause one scale of a balance to descend : said ol an 
additional weight, usu. a slight or just sufficient one| 
hence fig. to preponderate so as to determine the suc- 
cess or superiority of one of two opposing parties, b. 
with at. To weigh slightly more than. T. tail, su 
(orig. in Falconry) To turn the back and flee ; to run 
away. b. with on or upon ; To abandon, forsake. T. 
loose, trans. To set free (an animal) and allow to go 
loose ; trans/. and fig. to leave to oneself or one's 
own devices. T. to account, ta. intr. To be profit- 
able, to ' pay *. b. trans. To employ profitably. T. 
to bay, to turn and defend oneself as a hunted animal 
at bay ; also fig. fT. and wind, su intr. and refi. 
'lo turn this way and that } to go or move in a wind- 
ing course, b. trans. To turn this way and that, as 
a rider his horse : fig. to do what one will with. 

With advbs. T. about- (See simple senses and 
About wtv.) fa. intr. To move circularly on an axis | 
to rotate, revolve, b. To t. so as to face or go in the 
opposite direction. Now rare. tc. trans. To cause 
to route or revolve, d. To put into a different or 
the opposite position (by a rotary motion). Now 
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TURN 

rare or Obs. 6. To turn this way and that i to move 
or push a boot i also fig. ■ t. over. T. again. (Se« 
simple senses and Again adv.) intr. tTo face 
round the other way. return! go back. T. aside i 
see simple senses and Asids adv. T. away. (See 
simple senses and Away adv.) a* trams . lo avert 
(one’s face, etc.). b. fig. To divert; to avert (ca- 
lamity, etc.), C. To send away, dismiss ; spec, to dis- 
miss from service, d. intr. To turn so as to face away 
from some person or thing; to avert one’s face. e. 
To leave the straight course, deviate ; to be averted. 
Obs. or arch. T. back. (See simple senses and 
Back adv.) a. trams. To reverse the course of, drive 
back, cause to retreat, fb. To send or give back, re. 
turn. C. To reverse the dir action of; to direct back- 
wards. d. To fold or double back or over (part of a 
garment, etc.), e. intr. To turn and go back. ff. To 
come or go back. T. down. (See simple senses and 
Down adv.) a. trams. To fold or double down ; to 
bend downwards, b. To turn upside down ; to turn 
(a card) face downwards. C. To put down, send to a 
lower position (as in a class at school), d. slang. 
orig. 1 /.S. To rebuke, snub; to reject, e. Snorting. 
etc. To put (game, etc.) in a place to stock it. £ 
To lower (a lamp, gas, etc.) by turning the wick, tap, 
or stop-cock. g. intr. To turn aside and go down. b. 
To bend downwards. T. in. (See simple senses and 
Km adv.) a. trams. To send, drive, put, or take in. 
b. Agric. To dig or plough (weeds, stubble, manure) 
into the ground. Also with the ground as obj. c. 
To bend or fold inwards, d. To cause to point or face 
Inwards, e. To hand in, bring in, deliver (U.S.). & 

intr. To turn aside and go in (to a place, house, room, 
etc.), g. (orig Naut.) To go to bed. colloq. h. To 
have an inward direction, point inwards. T. off. 
(Sec simple senses and Off adv.) a. trams. To dis- 
miss. send away; spec, to discharge from service or 
employment, b. To hang (on a gallows) ; orig. to 
t. off the ladder. Now rare or Obs. C. joe. (perh. 
fig. from prec.) To marry, join in marriage. a. To 
deflect, divert. «. spec. To divert attention from, or 
alter the effect of (a remark, etc.). f. To stop the 
flow of (water, gas. etc.) by turning a tap or the like, 
or by closing a sluice; to shut off; to turn out (a 
light). Also with the tap, etc. as obj. g. To com- 
plete and get off one’s hands; to produce (with skill 
Or facility), h. intr. To deviate from the direct road ; 
also transfi. of a road or path, to branch oft 1 . To 
fall in quality, ’go off*; to wither and fall off; also, 
of food, etc., to become sour or bad. T. on. a. trams. 
To induce a flow of (water, steam, gas, etc.) by turning 
a tap or stop-cock, or by opening a sluice ; also with 
the tap, etc. as obj. ; also intr. for pass. b. To set 
(a person) to do something, colloq. T. out. (See 
simple senses and Out adr . 0 &. trams. To cause to 

go or come out ; to expel ; also, to fetch or summon 
out. b. To drive or put out (beasts) to pasture or 
to the open, or (pheasants, etc.) into a covert. C. To 
dismiss or eject from office or employment. d. To 
put (things) out of a house, room, or receptacle ; to 
empty out by sloping or inverting the containing ves- 
sel. e. ( trams p. from d.) To clear (a receptacle or 
room) of its contents j to empty (usu. for the sake of 
examining or re-arranging the contents). £ To put 
out (a lamp, gas) by turning a tap or the like. g. To 
finish making and get off one's hands; to produce 
(usu. implying rapidity, facility, or skill), h. To equip, 
'rig out '. * get up '. L To alter the position of so as 
to bring it to the outside. J. To direct or cause to 
point outwards, k. intr. To turn aside and go out i 
to * clear out ’ ; to go forth, sally forth (usu. with the 
notion of some compelling force, or of leaving a place 
of safety or comfort for one of danger or discomfort). 

L To get out of bed. colloq. m. To leave one’s abode 
and betake oneself to some outside occupation. n. 
To abandon one's work ; to go out on strike. O. To 
bend or be directed outwards. p. {a) To result, 
eventuate, (b) with comp l . To come to be, become 
ultimately (and so be found or known to be), (c) To 
prove to he (without implication of becoming). T. 
out of. (See simple senses and Our or.) a. trams. 
To drive, send, or put out of (a place) or dismiss from 
a position or office) forcibly or premptorily | to expel 
or eject from. b. intr. To get out of, leave, quit. T. 
over. (See simple senses and Ovua adv.) &• trims. 
To turn (something) from its position on to one side, 
or from one side to the other, or upside down ; to in- 
vert, reverse t to overturn, upset. b. To reverse (a 
leaf, or the successive leaves, of a book) in order to 
read (or write) on further j to read or search through 
(a book) by doing this. C. To reverse or shift (soft, 
hay, etc.) so as to expose the under parts, or different 
parts successively. <L To reverse and shift succes- 
sively (papers or other articles lying flat in a bean) 
for the purpose of examining those that are beneath. 
«. fig. To agitate or revolve in the mind, consider 
and reconsider, f. To turn off the ladder in hanging, 
g. To transfer, hand over, make over, deliver, com- 
mit (to) ; spec, to transfer (an apprentice) to another 
master, (a sailor) to another ship. h. Comm. To past 
or band over in the way of exchange ; to employ In 
business; to sell or dispose of goods to the amount of 
(a specified sum), i. intr. To turn on to one side, or 
from one side to the other, or upside down ; to reverse 
itself ; to capsiee ; to roll about. T. round. (See 
nmple senses and Round adv.) a. intr. To move 
. round on an axis or centre ; to rotate, revolve. Also 
fig. of the brain or bead. b. To torn so as to face in 
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the opposite direction ; to face about ; to turn from one 
side to the other. C. fig. To ebauge to the opposite 
opinion, state of mind, etc. ; esp. to change from a 
friendly to a hostile attitude; with on or upon, to as- 
sail suddenly. d. trams. To cause to revolve or ro- 
tate; also, to cause to face in all directions succes- 
sively. e. I'o reverse {lit. and fig.). £ To cause to 
face in a different direction. ATso fig. to induce (a 
person} to take an opposite course or view, T. ( to. a. 
intr. To apply oneself to some task or occupation ; to 
set to work. b. trams , To set (a person) to work. T. 
up. (See simple senses and Up adv.) a. trams. To 
direct or bend upwards, b. esp. in phr. to t. mp one's 
nose (as an expression of contempt) : usu. fig. c. To 
turn upside down, invert (now esp. in order to examine 
what is beneath), d. To fold over (a garment or part 
of one) so as to shorten it ; also transfi with the per- 
son as obj. e. In pa. fipte. of a garment : Having the 
border turned or folded over (and covered with some 
ornamental material), f. To turn (soil, etc.) so ns to 
bring up the under parts to the surface ; to dig. or 
plough up; also, to bring to the surface (something 
buried) by digging, etc. g. To turn (a card) face up- 
wards; esp. to do this in dealing to determine the 
trump suit. h. To find in a book, a set of papers, 
etc. some passage or document; to look up, refer to. 
(With the book, etc., or the passage, as obj ) L To 
lay (a person or animal) on the back; hence, to kill. 
J. To t. up one's heels (or toes), to die ; to t. up (a per- 
son’s) heels, to lay low, kilL k. To turn the stomach 
of; also fig . L To turn the regulator or up of (a 

lamp or gas-jet) so as to raise the wick or increase the 
flow of gas, and thus make it burn more brightly, m. 
Naut. To cause to appear above the horizon, come 
in sight of. n. Naut. To summon (the crew) on deck, 
o. intr. To bend or point upwards. p. Naut. To 
beat up to windward ; to tack. Also with it. q. To 
make its (or one's) appearance; to present (itself or 
oneself) casually or unexpectedly 1 to occur, appear, 
be discovered or encountered, r. with comfil. To ap- 
pear or present itself in a specified character, to be 
found to be. +*. trams, and intr. (for r^fi.) 1 app. to 
prostitute; to prostitute onescIC 
Turn-, the vb.-stem in comb, with a sb., 
adv., or adj., forming sbs. and adjs., in the 
sense ’ that turns or is turned * for turning \ 
in various uses of the vb. 

T. bridge, a bridge turning horizontally on a pivot ; 
-broach » Turnspit 2, 3 ; -plate. t(«) a curved 
plate-rail ; (b) m Turn-table z ; -rail « Turn-tablk 
1 ; also, a point or switch for directing railway vehicles 
from one line to another | -screw, a screw-driver ; 
-Stone, a limicoline bird, Strepsilas interfires . which 
turns over stones to get at the Crustacea ana other 
small animals to be found under them ; also, a wrench : 
•to, a tussle, a set-to. 

Turnback (tfl inbsek), sb. and a. 1847. 
[f. the vbL phr. turn back.'] One who or that 
which turns back or is turned back. A. sb. a. 
One who faintheartedly retreats, or gives up. 
b. That part of anything which is folded back. 
B. at t rib. or adj. That is folded back. 
Tu-rn-btucklo. 1703. [L Turn v . + 
Buckle sb.] x. A catch or fastening for win- 
dow casements, shutters, etc., consisting of a 
thin flat bar pivoted so that it falls by its weight 
into a slit or groove, a. A coupling with inter- 
nal screw threads for connecting metal rods 
lengthwise or for regulating their length or 
tension ; transfi a device for coupling electric 
wires 1877. 

Turncoat (tBsnVo*X),sb. and a. 1557. [f. 
Turn v. + Coat sb. , lit. one who turns his coat. ] 
A. sb. One who changes his principles or party ; 
a renegade ; an apostate, fb. transfi. applied 
to anything that changes in appearance or 
colour -1608. B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or that 
is a turncoat 1571. 

A Wine is a turne-coate (first a friend, then an 
enemy) 163a. 

Tu*rncock. 170a. [f. Turn v. + Cock 
jJ. 1 ] +1. A stop-cook of which the plug is 

turned to open or dose it -1755. a. A water- 
works official who turns on the water from the 
mains to supply-pipes, etc. 17x1 • 
Tufn-down, a. and sb. 1840. [f. the vbl. phr. 
turn dawn .1 A adj. z . That turns down or may 
be turned down, esp. said of a collar worn with 
the upper part turned down over the neck-band ; 
/. bed, a folding bed. a. EUctr. Designat- 
ing an incandescent lamp of which one small 
filament only is used when little light is wanted 
X91X. B. so. x. The turned-down part of any- 
thing; also, something worn turned down ; spec. \ 
a turn-down collar X849. a. slang. Rejection 
(cf. turn d&um d, Turn 4 .) 190a. 

Turner (tfl-jnw)* ME. [a. OF, tamers 1 — j 

L. tomator, and tom tor, F. toumeur : — L. tor- \ 
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natorem, agent-n. £ tomare to turn In a lathe ; In 
later senses f. Turn v. 4- -BK 1 ] 1. One who turns 
or fashions objects of wood, metal, bone, etc. on 
a lathe, b. A potter, up. one who finishes and 
smooths the ware before it is fired 1601. a. In 
general senses : sea Turn v « 1440. fa* A 
variety of fancy pigeon -1735. 4* L a * G- turner, 
f. tumcn to perform gymnastic exercises.] A 
member of one of the gymnastic societies insti- 
tuted in Germany by F. L. Jahu (1778-1852) 
i860. 

Tumereaque (-e-sk), a. 1851. [f. name 

of J. M, W. Turner (1775-1851), landscape 
painter + -bsqub.] Resembling in some respect 
the pictures of Turner. 

The T. splendour of sunset in a great city 1877* 

Tumerite (tflrnaruit). 1823. [f. name of 
C. H. Turner + -ite *. J Min. A variety of 
monazite, occurring in yellow or brown crystals. 
Turnery (td'inori). 1644. [f. Turner + 
-v 8 .] z. The art of the turner ; the fashioning 
of objects or designs by means of a lathe 1662. 
a. collect. Turner's work; turnery ware 1644. 
3. A turner's workshop 1863. 

a. [Some old chairs) the backs, arms, and legs loaded 
with t. H. Walfole. 

Turning (tfi inig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Turn 
v. +-INQ *. ] The action of Turn v . in various 
senses (also concretely), z. Movement about 
an axis or centre ; rotation, revolution, late ME 
9. The action of shaping or working something 
on a lathe ; the art of shaping things by means 
of a lathe; the work of a turner 1440. b. fil 
(concr.) Chips or shavings ofi some substance 
produced by turning in a lathe 1800. &-fig 
Shaping, moulding, fashioning (of literary work, 
etc.) 1586. 4. The action, or an act, of changing 

posture or direction by moving as on a pivot j 
movement so as to face or point in a different, 
or in some particular, direction ME. b. The 
practice of gymnastics according to the system 
of F. L. Jahn : cf. Turner 4. 1888. 3. Rever- 
sal, inversion 1536. 6. The action of bending 

or folding over, or condition of being folded 
over ; a fold 1631. 7. A change in the direction 
of movement or course ; deflexion, deviation ; 
winding, tortuous course, late ME. 8. A place 
or point where a road, path, etc. turns, or turns 
off. late ME. q. Reversal of movement or 
course 144a to. fig. Conversion; perversion; 
desertion to another side, arch . ME. zz 
Change; vicissitude; alteration 1548. 

3. Skill in the t. of phrases Longf. 8. Tume vpon 
your right hand at the next but at the next t. of 
all on your left Shakb. 9. 1 abhor even the ahadow 
of changing or l with the tide Scott. 

attrio. and Comb. ; t. engine, (a) a lathe ; ( 3 ) a 
small engine for Cuming over a forge one slowly for 
inspection or adjustment. 

Tu Tiling, ppl. a. 1450. [f. as prec. 4 

-ing *.] That turns, in various senses of the vb 
Comb, t t* bridge, - turn-bridge (see Turn-); 
t-etile, — Turnstii.k; -table, Turn-table. 
TuTZiing-point. 1851. [f. Turning t>bl. 
sb. + Point sb.] 1 . lit. A point at which some* 
thing turns, or changes its direction of motion 
X856, a .fig. A point at which a decisive change 
of any kind takes place ; a critical point, criSs 
1851. 

Turnip (trrnip), sb. 1533. [ Earlier tur* 
nefie, tumefi', the second element Deing NeeP, 
OE. ndfi, ad. L. napus ; first element uncertain; 
perh. F. tour or Eng. Turn .1 x. The fleshy, 

? 'lobular or spheroidal root of a biennial cruci- 
erous plant, Brassica Napa, var defirtssa , culti- 
vated from ancient times as a culinary vegetable, 
and for feeding sheep and cattle ; also, the plant 
itself, of which the young shoots {t.-tofis) are 
freq. boiled as greens. a. Applied to other 
species or varieties of Brassica ; as French t. (a) 
the rape B. Napus (or camfiestris) ; (b) a variety 
of B» Napus extensively cultivated in France end 
Germany, and used to flavour soups ; Swed- 
ish t., B. camfiestris Rutabaga : 1548. 3, Slang 
term for an old-fashioned thick silver watch 
1840. 

Comb, t L-aphid, -aphis, the plant-louse of the t., 
this rapmv -beetle, -flea (eko U flea beetle), a 
nut* shiny block leaping beetle, Hmltices memo- 
rum , which feeds on roe young leaves of the I. and 
other crucifers j iu larva mines IS the full-grown leaf 1 
•fly, (a) « t, Aea% (J) the t.-sawfly , Athalia centi/oliu, 
the larva of which feeds on t.-leavesj (e) a dipterous 
insect, A nthomyia reuUcum, whose forva fives in the 
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foot of th« t. 1 -lantern, the hollowed rind of A L 
employed as* lantern f -shell, a shell of the family 
TurbineUidm t esp. of the genus Rafia \ -top (usu. 
//.), the sprouting leaves of the second year's growth 
of the t., used as a vegetable. 

||Turaix (tfl'iniks). 1819. fmod.L., app. 
shortened from L. eoturnix quail . 1 Omith. A 
genus of quail -like birds (also called Htmipo- 
dirts) ; the bush-quails. 

Turnkey (tflMnkf). 1654. [f. Turn v. + 
Key 1 sb .*J x. One who has charge of the keys 
of a prison ; a jailer, esp. a subordinate, 9. A 
tooth-key, formerly used in dentistry ; a tooth- 
wrest 1877. 

Turn-out (t5un,aut) , sb. (a.) 1688. [ f. the 
vbl. phr. turn out.'} 1. A turning out or getting 
out (of bed, etc.) ; hence, a call to duty, esp. 
during one's period of rest ; spec. Mil . a signal 
to rise (now rare or obs.). 9 . A strike 1806. 
8- Those who turn out or assemble for any 
purposo ; an assemblage, muster ; also, a turn- 
ing out or assembling of persons 1816. 4. A 

loop-line or siding in a railway or tramway ; 
also, In a narrow road, a part wider than the 
rest, or a short side road, to enable vehicles to 
pass each other ; a similar place in a canal 
x8aa. 5. A turning or clearing out ; a clearance 
1856. 6. The manner in which anything is 

turned out or equipped ; * get-up' ; also concr. 
equipment, outfit, array 1812. 7. A driving 

equipage X817, 8. The quantity of anything 

turned out in an industry, etc. ; the total pro- 
duct ; output 1879. B. attrib . or as adj. That 
turns out, or is turned out, in various senses 
I899. 

1. The bugles were sounding the t. Thackeray. 5. 
A t of the den Hughks. 7. A special prize, .for the 
best t. of donkey ami barrow 1895. 

Turn-over (ttr in i^uvaj), sb. and a. j6it. 
[f. the vbl. phr. turn over.) s. The action of 
turning over ; spec . in Pout . slang , a transfer- 
ence of votes from one party to another x66o. 
9. An apprentice whose indentures are trans- 
ferred to another master on the retirement or 
failure of his original one ; also, the action or 
process of turning over an apprentice. Now 
dial. 1631. 3. Any part or thing which is 

turned or folded over ; e. g. the flap of an en- 
velope, ate. x6ix. b. An article that begins in 
the last column of a newspaper page and con- 
tinues overleaf x8ax 4. A kind of tart In which 
fruit or jam is laia on one half of the rolled out 
paste, and has the other half turned over It 1798. 
5. The total amount of business done in a given 
time ; also, the amount of goods produced and 
disposed of by a manufacturer ; also, the ■ turn- 
ing over ' of the capita! involved in a business ; 
also, the net profit derived from a business in 
a given time 1879. B. adj. That turns or Is 
turned over, as /. zollar, majority 1849. 
Turnpike (t0'inp3ik\ late ME. [f. Titrn- 
4 PIKE j£. 1 J i. Hist. A Spiked barrier fixed in 
or across a road or passage, as a defence against 
sudden attack, esp. of men on horseback, ta. 
A turnstile -1755. t3- A barrier across a 

water-course or stream ; a water-gate : also, a 
lock on a navigable stream -1751. 4- A barrier 
placed across a road to stop passage till the 
toll is paid 1 a toll-gate. Now chiefly Hist. 1678. 
5. ellipt. for Turnpike road 1748. 6. Sc. A 

spiral or winding stair xsox. 
a. 1 moue vpon my oacell, Rke a tume-pike B. Jons. 
Tu*rnpike road, 1745. A road on which 
turnpikes are or were erected for the collection 
of tolls ; hence, a main road or highway, for- 
merly maintained by a toll levied on cattle and 
wheeled vehicles. 

Turn-Sick (ttfunslk), a. and sb. Obs. exc. 
dial. 244a ft Turn v. + Sick a.] fA. adj. 
Affected with vertigo ; giddy j dizzy -1664. B. 
sb. ti. Vertigo; also, staggers in the horse 
-159a. a« The gid or sturdy tu sheep, dial. 

Turnsole (tff*xns^>l). late ME. [a. F. 
toumuol \ prob. ad. older Prov. taumasol , f. 
Romanic i&rnart to Turn +L. sol the sun.] x. 
A violet-blue or purple colouring matter, ob- 
tained from the plant Croaophora tinctoria. b. 
transf. wm Litmus 1839. 9. A plant of which 

the flowers or leaves turn so as to fellow the 
sun. a. An «*nwl eu phorbiacoous plant. 
Crouophara tinctoria. cultivated in the south of 
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France for Its colouring juice (see x) 1578. b. 
The plant Heliotropium europmum 1578. c. 
Formerly applied to the Sunflower ; also to the 
Sun-spurge or Wartwort, Euphorbia helioscopia 
X7 a 5* 

Turnspit (t^mspit). 1576. [f. Turn p. + 
Spit sb ».] x. A dog kept to turn the roasting- 
spit by running within a kind of tread-wheel 
connected with it ; at. dog. 9. A boy or man 
whose office was to turn the spit. Also as a 
term of contempt. 1607. 3. A roasting-jack 

(rare) 1606. 

Turnstile (tfl’mstoil). 1643. [f. Turn v. 
+ Stile sb. 1 ] A gateway formed of four radiat- 
ing arms of timber or iron at right angles to 
each other, revolving horizontally on a fixed 
vertical post, set up in a passage or entrance, 
orig. to exclude any but foot-passengers, now 
often to prevent the passage of more than one 
person at a time at a place where fees, fares, or 
tickets are collected 

Turn-table (tzrintfib'l). 1835. [f. Turn 
v. + Table sb.] i.Ona railway : A revolving 
platform turning on a central pivot, laid with 
rails connecting with adjacent tracks, for turn- 
ing railway vehicles ; a turn-plate. 9. A re- 
volving platform, table, stand, or disk of various 
kinds; e.g. for carrying heavy guns in fixed 
armoured redoul >ts or barbettes, etc., or for 
carrying the record disk in a gramophone 1865. 

Turn-up (i£\m|»p), sb. and a. 1685. [f. 

the vbl. phr. turn up.] x. The turned up part 
of anything, esp. of a garment 1688. b. pi. The 
turned-up part at the bottom of trouser-legs, 
a. The turning up of a particular card or die 
in games of chance; the card or die turned up ; 
hence jig. , a mere chance, a ' toss-up * ; a result 
which is purely a matter of chance 1810. 3. 

A boxing contest ; hence, loosely, a set-to, esp. 
with the fists ; also, a tussle ; a disturbance, row 
1810. B. attnb . or adj. That is turned up, or 
turns up, in vanous senses 1685. 

Tumwrest (tfl-jnrest), a . (sb.) 1653. [f. 

Turn- + Wrest sb*] T. plough, a plough in 
which the mould-board may be shifted from 
one side to the other at the end of each furrow, 
so that the furrow-slice is always thrown the 
same way ; a one-way plough. (In the 18th c. 
freq. called the Kentish plough. ) b. ellipt. as sb. 
*778. 

Turonian (tiur£u-nifin), a . 1850. [■■ F. 

turonien , f. L. Tu rones, a people of ancient 
Gaul, whence Tours on the Loire took its 
name ; see -1 AN.] Geol . Denoting a subdivision 
of the Cretaceous or Chalk period and series 
of strata, answering to the ' Lower White Chalk 
without flints ' of English geologists. 
Turpentine (t»*jp£ntain), sb. late ME. [In 
14-15U1 c. terebentyne , terbentyne, a. OF. ter * -, 
terbentine , ad. L. terbentina or tcrcbenthina 
(resina ) ; see Terebenthina, -ine .1 1. A 
term applied orig. fas in Gr. and L.) to the 
semifluid resin of the terebinth tree, Pistacia 
Terebinthus (Chian or Cyprian t .) ; now chiefly 
to the various oleoresins which exude from 
coniferous trees, consisting of more or less 
viscid solutions of resin in a volatile oil. b. 
With qualification, indicating different varieties 
1577. c. pi. Varieties of turpentine X605. d. 
— Oil of t. (see 3) 1876. 9. fa. The fruit of 

the terebinth tree. b. A terebinth tree. Also, 
Any tree that yields turpentine, os the larch. 
1 56a. 8* I n full : Oil of t. (also vulgarly known 

as spirit oft.), a volatile oil, contained in the 
wood, bark, leaves, etc. of coniferous trees, and 
usu. prepared by distilling crude turpentine. 
There are many varieties according to the 
source, which, though all having the same for- 
mula, Ci 0 H w , vary in their physical, and, more 
especially, In their optical properties. 1597. 

Comb, t t. moth, a leaf-roller moth of the genus 
R* tins a . , of which the larvae bore into the twigs of 
conifers 1 t. oil » oil qf 1 . 1 T. State (UJS.), North 
Carolina, so called from the quantity of t. obtained 
from Its pine forests j t tree, orig. the Terebinth, 
Pistacia Terebinthus (see 0 ; any tree yielding t., 
esp. species of pine and fir, as the Larch, which yields 
Venice t. Hence TuTpentine v. to treat, rub, or 
smear with tort oil. 

Turpeth, turbith (tffupdji, -bi>% (Xate 
ME. turbit, a. OF. turbit, -itk, turpet, ad.Pers. 
and Arab, turbid , 'bed, ] 1. A cathartic dyug 
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prepared from the loot of East Indian jalap, 
Ipomcea Turpcthum , an Indian and Australian 
plant ; also, the plant itself, or its root. 9. 
T. mineral , basic sulphate of mercury ( H gSO* 
aHgO), obtained as a lemon-yellow powder 
from the normal sulphate by washing with hot 
water 1616. 

Turpinite (tflupinait). 1895. [a. F., f. 

T urptn, name of the inventor + -ite l . J An ex- 
plosive, used in making shells. 

Turpitude (tirjpitii/d). 1490. [a. F. f or 
ad. L. turpitudo, f. turpis base ; see -tude.] 
Base or shameful character; vileness; depravi- 
ty, wickedness, b. With a and pi. An instance 
of this 1597. 

Turps (twps). 1823. colloq. - Turpen- 
tine^ 

Turquoise (tfl'ikoiz, t»ikwoiz, tpukw&z, 
arch, tftikrz, tnukiz), sb. (a.) late ME. [In 
I5~i6th c. turkeis , -keys, a. OF. turqueise, 
-quaise, later turquoise, fern. adj. Turkish, in full 
pierre turquoise 1 Turkish stone \ So named as 
coming from Turkestan, where first found, or 
through the Turkish dominions.] 1. A precious 
stone found in Persia (the true or Oriental /.), 
much prized as a gem, of a sky-blue to apple- 
green colour, almost opaque or sometimes 
translucent, consisting of hydrous phosphate of 
aluminium, b. In collect . sing., esp. as a sub- 
stance 1607. 9. More fully t. atone. Now rare. 

1556. 8- As name for a colour (short for t. blue) 

1853. 4. Lapidaries’ name for odontottte 1796. 

B. as adj. Of the colour of the turquoise ; tur- 
quoise- blue 1573. 

x. The azurn sheen Of Turkis blew and Emrauld 
green Milt. 3. The..t. of ibe heavens 1876. 

Turret (ttrreO, sb. [ME. turet, toret , tou- 
rette , a. OF. torete, tourete, later tourette , dim. 
of tur, tor, tour Tower : — L. turtis .] x. A 
small or subordinate tower, usu. one forming 
part of a larger structure ; esp. a rounded addi- 
tion to an angle of a building, sometimes com- 
mencing at some height above the ground, and 
freq. containing a spiral staircase. 9. Mil. A 
low flat armour-plated tower, commonly cylin- 
drical or conical, on a ship of war or a fort, 
made to contain a gun and gunners, and 
usu. to revolve horizontally 1862. 8- Id.S. A 

raised central portion in the roof of a railway 
passenger carriage 1875. 4- An attachment to 

a lathe, drill, etc., consisting of a round or 
polygonal block with sockets for various dies 
or cutting tools, and capable of being rotated, 
so as to present the required tool to tha work 

1875- 

x. He perceived the turrets of an ancient chateau 
rising out of the trees W. I kving. 

attrib. and Comb.- t deck, an upper deck of a 
cargo steamer to which the sides of tne vessel curve 
upward convexly from the main deck \ t. bead =■ 
sense 4 i -lathe, a lathe fitted with a t. j -ship, a ship 
of war with a t. Hence Tirrret v. trans. to fortify, or 
adorn with or as with a t. or turrets 1 usu. in pa. Pple. 

Turreted (tr’reted), a. 1550. [f. prec.J 

1. Furnished with or having a turret or turrets. 
9. Furnished with something resembling a tur- 
ret 1610. b. spec, mz Turrited 1826. 

a. Turretted ships 1837. Head of Kybele.., wear- 
ing t. crown 1872. 

Turriculated (turiricidl a. 1899. 
[f. \~turricula (dim. of turris tower) + -ATE + 
-EtM Furnished with a turret or turrets, tur- 
retea : spec, in Conch. ■■ Tukritkd. Also Tur- 
ri'culate a. 

Turrilite (tzrrilait). x8a8. [ad. mod.L. 
Turriliies , L L. turris tower + Gr. KtBot stone ; 
see -LITE.] PaUeont, A fossil ccphalopod be- 
longing or related to the genus Turrilitts. allied 
to the ammonites, but having a long spiral 
( turreted) shell, found in the Cretaceous forma- 
tions. 

Turrited (tnaitfd), a. 1758. [f. L. tur- 
ritus towered (f. turris tower) + -ed.] m Tur- 
reted a : spec, of a shell, having a long spire 
resembling a tower or turret Also Tu*rrite a. 
TurriteUid (tznritedid). i860, [ad. mod.L. 
Turritellidm pi., f. Turritella (Lamarck), name 
of the typical genus, f. turris tower ; see -ID *.] 
Zool. A gmsteropod of the fiunily TurriUllidse, 
characterised by long turreted shells with spirit 
striations ; a acraw-shall. So Turrtte*Uoid a. 
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resembling a screw-shell ; having the characters 
of the TurriUllidm . 

Turtle 1 (tB’it'i). Now rare or arch. [OE. 
turtla, turtle , either dim. or dissimilated form 
of L. turtur Turtur.] i. - Turtle-dove i. 
b. Greenland t., Sea-turtle, the Black Guillemot 
1678. a. fig. Applied to a person, as a term of 
endearment, etc., oresp. to lovers or married 
folk, in allusion to the turtle-dove's affection 
for its mate, late ME. 

Turtle 2 (tnut'l). 1657. [app. a corruption, 
by English sailors, of the earlier tortue (see 
Tortoise), assim. to prec .1 1. Any species of 
marine tortoise; also extended to various other 
tortoises. (PI. turtles , collectively usu. turtle.) 
b. The flesh of various species of turtle used as 
food ; also short for t.-soup. (See also Mock 
Turtle.) 1755. a. Typog . A curved bed in 
which types or stereotypes are secured, and 
which is mounted on one of the cylinders of a 
rotary printing-press : so called from a fancied 
resemblance of the bed to the back of a turtle 
i860. 

1. Alligator-t., the mapping*!., also called alliga- 
tor-tortoise i chicken*!., Ckrysemys reticulata , also 
called chicken.tortoise ; green L, various species of 
C he Ionia, having green shells, as C. midas of the 
West Indies and C. virgata of the Pacific, both much 
esteemed as food. Phr. To turn t . : a. lit. to catch t. 
by throwing them on their backs t b .fig. to turn over, 
capsize, be upset. 

attrib. and Comb ., as t. -catcher, - fishing , -soup ; t. 
cowry, a large species of cowry, Cyfirma testudi- 
naria ; -grass, either of two marine plants with long 
narrow grass-like leaves : (a) T halos si a testudinum , 
of the W. Indies, etc.! (4) the grass- wrack, Zostera 
marina i -head, a N. Amer. scrophulariaceous plant, 
C ketone glabra, so called from the shape of the flower ; 
•shell, (a) the shell of a 1. 1 the material of this, 
tortoise-shell ; (b) t. -cowry. Hence Tu'rtler, a 
person, or a vessel, engaged in turtling ; a t.-catcher. 
TUTtling, the action of ‘fishing * for or catching t 

TuTtle-back. 1881. [f. prcc.] I. An arched 
structure over the deck of a steamer at the bow, 
and often also at the stern, to protect it from 
damage by a heavy sea. a. Archxol. A roughly 
chipped stone implement, having one or both 
faces slightly convex 1890. Hence Tu’rtle- 
baxked a. having a back like a turtle’s; fur- 
nished with a t. (sense 1). 

Turtle-dove (tp jtM,<l»v). ME. [f. Turtle 
sb . 1 + Dove.] i. A dove of the genus Turtur, 
esp. the common European species T. com- 
munis, noted for its graceful form, harmonious 
colouring, and affection for its mate. a. fig. 
applied to a person 1535. 

9. My darling and my harts desyre, my onely Turtle 
Doue 1575. 

f Turtur. [In OE. direct from L. In ME. 
partly a. OF. turtre , tortre . mod.F. tourtre : 
repr. L. turturem, turtur , app. an echoic name.] 
» Turtle sb . 1 -1649. 

Tuscan (tcgkfin), a. and sb. late ME. [« 
F. Tuscan , -ane. It. Toscano, -a, ad. late L. 
Tuscanus, -a, belonging to the Tuscior Thusci, 
a race of ancient Italy (called also Rtrusci 
Etruscans), pi. of Tuscus adj. and sb., an ethnic 
name.] A. adj. a. -* Etruscan a. 1513. b. 
Of or pertaining to Tuscany, formerly a grand 
duchy, having Florence as its capital ; now a 
part of the kingdom of Italy 1588. c. Arch. 
Applied to the simplest and rudest of the five 
classical orders of architecture; allied to the 
Doric, but devoid of all ornament ; belonging to 
this order, as a T. pillar 1563. d. Applied to a 
method of plaiting the fine wheaten straw grown 
in '1'uscany for hats, etc. ; also to the golden 
yellow colour of this 1834. B. sb. a. — Etrus- 
can sb. late ME. b. A native or inhabitant of 
Tuscany 2633. c. The language of Tuscany, 
regarded as the classical form of Italian 1568. 
Tush (trj), sb . 1 [ME. tus(s)ch y tos(s)ch, 
repr. OE. fcffTusK.fi.] x. — TUSK sb. 1. Now 
chiefly arch . or dial, b. spec . A canine tooth, 

esp. of a horse 1607. c. A stunted tusk in some 
Indian elephants 1859. a. In a plough : ■■ FlN 
sb. 3 b. Obs. exc. dial, 1649. 

Tush (tef ( jI. 2 ) arch. 1440. [A natural 
utterance.] An exclam, of impatient contempt 
or disparagement 

T., utid Obstinate, away with yonr book Bunyam. 
B.xl. as a name for this utterance x6oo. Hence 
Tuah v. intr, to say * 1 . 1 to scoff or express 
impatience at, Tu’ahery, R. L. Stevenson's 
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name for a style of romance characterised by 
excessive use of affected archaisms such as * 1. 1 r . 
Tusk (tusk), sb. [OK tux (whence by 
metathesis ME. tush, tosh), var. of the rare OE. 
tusc (whence Tush sb, 1 ),] 1. A long pointed 

tooth ; esp. a (canine or incisor) tooth specially 
developed so as to project beyond the mouth, 
as in the elephant, wild boar, etc. b. Applied 
spec, to the permanent canine teeth of the horse. 
More usu. called tush, 1808. a. A projecting 
part or object resembling the tusk of an animal, 
as ( Carpentry ), a bevel or sloping shoulder on a 
tenon, for additional strength 1670. 

Comb. ; t.-shell ■ Tooth-shell 1 1 . tenon, a tenon 
made with a t. 1 

Tusk, v. 1614. [f. Tusk sb.] i. intr. +a. 
app., To show the teeth. B. Jons. b. To use, 
or thrust with, the tusks ; of a horse, to pull 
roughly with the teeth at 1825. a. trans. To 
root or dig up, or to tear off with the tusks ; to 
wound with the tusk 2629. 

Tusker (tzrskaj). 1859. [f. Tusk sb. + 

-er *.] A beast having tusks, esp. an elephant 
or wild boar. 

Tusky (to •ski), a. i6ao. [f. as prec. + -Y 1 .] 
Characterized by tusks ; tusked : chiefly as a 
poetic epithet of the wild boar. 

On Mountain tops to chace the t. Boar Dxydxn. 
Tusseh, -er : see Tussore. 

Tussive (to-siv), a. 1857. [f. L. tursis 

cough + -ive.] Pertaining to or caused by 
cough. 

Tussle (to-s’l), sb. 1629. [f. Tussle v/\ 

A vigorous or disorderly conflict ; a severe 
struggle, a hard contest ; a scuffle, b. fig. ; esp. 
a sharp and determined contention or dispute 

*857- 

b. The t. of life 1883. 

Tussle (to*s'l), v. 1470. [orig. app. Sc. 
and north. : prob. dim. or frequent, of Tousez/. 
Cf. Tousle. J x. trans. To push or pull about 
roughly, to hustle ; to engage in a tussle with. 
Now rare. a. intr . To struggle or contend in 
a vigorous and determined way; to wrestle 
confusedly; to scuffle 163a b. in fig. use x86a. 
Tussock (to’sak). 155a [perh. altered 
form of obs. tusk tuft, assim. to diminutives 
in -ock.] x. A tuft or bunch of hair. Now 
rare. a. A tuft, clump, or matted growth, form- 
ing a small hillock, of grass, sedge, or the like 
1607. 3. Short for t.-moth or caterpillar 1819. 

4. Short for Tussock-grass. Also in pi, 1832. 
t. Bushy tussocks of grey eyebrow 1891. 

Comb. : t.-caterpillar, the larva of the t-moth, 
any of various kinds of moth, as those of the genus 
Orgyia^th* larval of which have long tufts of hairs. 
Hence Tvrasocky a, abounding in or forming tus- 
socks. 

Tu*SSOCk-grass. 184a. X. Any of several 
grasses of the Southern Hemisphere ; esp. (a) 
Poa fiabcllata (formerly Dactyl is cx spit os a), a 
tall-growing valuable grass of the Falkland 
Islands and Patagonia; (b) various New Zealand 
species of Arundo and Poa. a. The tufted hair- 
grass, Aira csespitosa, or other native grass 
growing in tussocks 1860. 

Tussore (tos 5 »u, to*so*j). Formerly tusser 
tr'sai) ; also tusseh, tussah. 1619. [ad. Hindi 
and UrdQ) tasar : — Skr. tasara shuttle, • per- 
haps from the form of the cocoon ' (Yule & Bur- 
nell).J 1. In full t. silks A coarse brown silk 
(furnished by Anthenca mylitta and other species 
of silkworm) made in and imported from India. 
Also ellipt. a dress made of this. a. » t.-worm 
1796. 

Comb. 1 t.-moth, any moth of which the larva {t.- 
worm) yield* 1. 1 t--( silk) worm, any silkworm yield- 
ing 1 . 1 the larva of a tunaer-moth. 

Tut (tut), sb . 1 1553. [Origin unkn.] X. 
western dial. A small seat or hassock made of 
straw ; a cushion or hassock for kneeling upon, 
ta. The orb borne as an emblem of sovereignty 
(rare) -X706. 

Tut (tot), sb . 2 local. 170a. [Origin unkn.] 
Originally in Cornish tin-mines, and in s.w. 
agricultural areas, now also in Derbyshire lead- 
mining t in the phr. upon t. (also by the t.), and 
attrib. as t.-work, -workman : denoting a system 
of payment by measurement or by the piece, 
adopted in paying for work which brings no im- 
mediate returns ; hence, work of this character ; 
dead-work 
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Tut (tot), int. (rl. 8 ). 1599. [A natural 
utterance.] An ejaculation (often reduplicated) 
expressing impatience, dissatisfaction, or con- 
tempt. B. so. The (or an) utterance of this 
exclam. 1676. 

I come.. once more, to ask pardon.. .T., boy, a 
trifle Golusm. Hence Tut v. intr. to utter the ex- 
clam. 1 tut 

Tutania (ts i*ni&). 1790. [f. Tutin, name 
of the maker or inventor.] An earlier name for 
Britannia-mctal. 

Tutelage (tifi-tftedg). 1605. [f. L. tutela 
guardianship (f. tut-, tueri to watch) 1+ -age.] 
x. The office or function of a guardian; pro- 
tection, care, guardianship ; governorship of a 
ward. b. Instruction, tuition 1857. a. The con- 
dition of being under protection or guardian- 
ship 1650. 

1. Under the t. of a patron saint 1879. b. Under 
the t. of several different masters 1863. 

Tutelar (tift’t/l&i), a. and sb. 1600. [ad* 
L. tut elaris, f. tutela ; see prec. and -AR *.] A. 
adj. *= next A. B. sb. A tutelary deity, angel, 
or saint 1603. 

Tutelary (tiw’tfl&ri), a. and sb. 1611. [ad. 
L. tutelar 1 us guardian, f. as prec. ; see - ary 1 .] 
A. adj. x. Of supernatural powers: Having the 
position of protector, guardian, or patron ; esp . 
protecting 01 watching over a particular person, 
place, or thing, a. trans/. Of or pertaining to 
protection or a protector or guardian 1651. 

1. The patron and t. genius of liberty 1806. s. Great 
act* of t. friendship Gladstone. 

B. sb. — prec. B. X652. 

Tutenag (tifl’tSnaeg). i6aa. [a. Marathi 
tuttinag, app. derived from Skr. tuttha- blio 
vitriol, sulphate of copper + ndga tin or lead.) 
A whitish alloy of copper, zinc, and nickel, with 
a little iron, silver, or arsenic, resembling Ger- 
man silver; also used loosely in the Indian trade 
for zinc. 

Tutiorist (ti«*Ji 5 rist). 1845. [f. L. tutior 
safer + -1ST.] One who holds that in cases of 
conscience the couise of greater moral safety 
should be chosen. 

Tutor (tid'taj), sb. late ME. [a. OF..AF* 
tutour, or a. L. tutor watcher, f. tueri to watch, 
guard.] fi. A guardian ; a protector, defender 
-1602. a. One who has the custody of a ward; 
a guardian, ta. gen. -1690. b. spec, in Rom. 
and Sc. Laws The guardian and representative, 
and administrator of the estate, ef a person 
legally incapable, failing the father, late ME. 
3* One employed in the supervision and instruo- 
tion of a youth in a private household. Also, 
one engaged to travel abroad with one or more 
pupils, a travelling or foreign t. late MK 4. In 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin i A graduate (most often a fellow of a 
college), to whom the special supervision of an 
undergraduate (called his pupil) is assigned 
x6io. b. lu UJ3. universities and colleges: A 
teacher subordinate to a professor 1828. 

4. Private t. (at the Eng. Universities), a person en- 
gaged by students to assist them in their studies and 
preparation for the examinations, but not appointed 
or recognized by their University or College : also, a 
person who makes it his business to 1 coach ' students 
for professional examinations apart from the univer- 
sity s. 

Tu-tor, v. 159a. [f. prec.] X. trans . To act 
the part of a tutor towards ; to give special or 
Individual instruction to ; to teach, instruct (in 
a subject). Also absol. a. To Instruct under 
discipline; to subject to discipline, control, or 
correction ; to school ; also to admonish or re- 
prove 1592. a. To tell (a person) what to do 
or say ; often in sinister sense : to sophisticate 
or tamper with (a witness or his evidence) 1757. 
4. intr, ((/£.) To study under a tutor 1021. 

a. The World however it may be taught will rtot be 
tutor*d Shaftxss. 

Tutorage (titf-tored^). 1617. [f. as prec. 
+ - ace.] i. The office, authority, or action of 
a tutor or guardian ; tutorship, guardianship, 
custody ; tutorial control, direction, or super- 
vision ; instruction, b. spec, at a university^ 
also, the charge for or cost of this 1638. c. A 
tutorship 1796. fa. — Tutelage a. -1768. 
Tamm >6x4. [See -ess.] a* An in- 
structress. b. A female guardian X759. 
Tutorial (tiwt<Vri&l), a, (sbA 174a. [f. L* 
tutorim (I. tutor Tutor) 4- -al, ] Of or pertaln- 
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Ing to a tutor. x. Rom, and Sc, Law. O! or 
pertaining to a legal guardian. a. Of or per* 
tainlng to a teacher or instructor ; esp. pertain- 
ing to a college tutor x8aa. B, sb. [app. short 
for t. hour,] A period of individual Instruc- 
tion given by a college tutor 1933. Hence Tu- 
tofially adv. 

Tutorize (tifl-taraiz), v, 1611. [f. Tutor 
sb, +• -ize.] a. intr. To act as a tutor. (Also 
with it.) b. trans . To be tutor to ; to instruct 
as a tutor. 

Tutorly (tifi’tajli), a. rare . 161 1. [f. as 
prec. +-LY 1 .] Like a tutor ; dictatorial, peda- 
gogic. 

Tutorship (tifi-tajjlp). 1559. [f. as prec. 
+ -ship. 3 +1. The office of guardian or pro- 
tector ; guardianship -1665. a. The position 
or office of an instructor or teacher 1581. 

Tutory (ti£*tari). late ME. [f. as prec.; 
see -ory 1 ,] 1. Guardianship, charge, protec- 

tion ; spec, the custody of a ward. Obs. exc. in 
Law . fa. Tuition (rare) -1764. 

|| Tutoyer, v. 1697. [a. and ad. F. tutoyer 
(ttftwayr), f. the second person sing. pron. tu, 
toi.) trans . To use the sing. pron. tu, toi, 
te (* thou* and ' thee ') to; to treat as an inti- 
mate ; to address with familiarity, or as an 
inferior in rank or order. Also intr. 

Tutress (tid'tres). 1599. [ad. OF. tut r esse, 
tuteresse , or f. L. tutrix by change of ending.] 
m. Tutoress. 

■f-Tutrix (tiw-triks]. 1515. [a. L. tutrix f 

fem of tutor Tutor.] — Tutoress -1703. 

Tutsan (t&'ts&n). late ME. [app. of F. 
or AF. origin.] A name applied to various 
plants on account of their healing virtues ; for- 
merly to Agnus Castus; now, in Eng., to a 
shrubby spedes of St. John s-wort, Hypericum 
Androsxmum, with strongly aromatic foliage 
and berry-like fruit ; formerly esteemed as a 
vulnerary. 

|| TutU (twits'). 1 704. [It , - * all * ; pi. of 
tut to - Rom. *tottus for L. totus .] Mus. In 
concerted music, a direction that all the per- 
formers are to take part; also, a passage or 
movement rendered by all the performers to- 
gether. 

Tutty (tu*ti\ late ME. [a. F. tutic, a. 
Aiab. tutiyd oxide of zinc (perh. Pers.).] A 
crude oxide of zinc found adhering in grey or 
brownish flakes to the flues of furnaces in which 
brass is melted ; also occurring in some coun- 
tries as a native mineral ; formerly used medi- 
cally, and now as a polishing powder. 

1| Tutulus (tii5-tii5H£s). Rom. Antic. [L.] A 
head-dress worn by the flamen and his wife. 

Tu-whit, tu-whoo (tw h wrt t« h w«-), int. 
(sb,) 1588. [Imitative.] An imitation of the 

call of an owl. B. sb. T he utterance of this 
cry ; the hoot of an owl 1830. 

Then nightly ring* the staring Owle Tu-wbit to- 
who. A merne note. Sh\kb. 

Tu-whoo (t* h wfl* (xJ.) 1797- -prec. 
Hence Tu-whoo’ v. intr. 

Tuxedo (tnksTdo). 1899. [Name of a dub 
at T. Park, New York.] A dinner jacket. 

Tuyere (twta, twaiw, || UHy{r,iuyfr). 1781. 
[Modern spelling of earlier tewire (whence tew- 
iron), twire , twear, a. OF. toiere , tuyere , mod.F. 
tuyirt.] The nozzle through which the blast is 
forced into a forge or furnace. 

Comb . : t. arch, in a blast furnace, an arch through 
which atb admitted. 

Tuza (tfl-zA). 1787. [a. Sp., ad. Mexican 

tufan or tosan, native name.] A Mexican 
pocket-gopher or pouched rat. 

Tw«, obs. and dial. var. Qu-» 

T waddell (twg*dT). i860. [Short for 
TwaddclV s hydrometer , from the inventor's 
name.] A form of hydrometer or hydrometric 
acale in which aoo degrees correspond to a unit 
of spedfle gravity, that of distilled water being 
denoted by zero. 

Twaddle (twg’d’l), sb. (u.) 178a. [Origin 
obsc.] x. Senseless, silly, or trifling talk or 
writing ; empty verbosity ; prosy nonsense, T9. 
A twaddler -1838. 8* attrib. or as adj. Of the 

nature of twaddle 1830, 

it No Mod to talk a lot of L and nonsense tc a 
woman with brains 1878. Henco Twa’ddly a. 
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Twa*ddle, *>. 1835. [f. prec.] Z. intr . 

To utter twaddle ; to talk or write In a silly, 
empty, or trashy style. 9. trans . To utter as 
twaddle, or in a trashy and prosy way 1837. 
So Twa'ddler, one who twaddles; one who 
talks or writes twaddle 1787. 

Twain (tw£in), numeral a. and sb. arch. 
[OE. twiren, nora. and accus. masc. of the 
numeral twd Two.] « Two. A. adj. In con- 
cord with a sb., etc, a. Absolutely with ellipsis 
of sb., or following a pron. or pronominal adj. 
OE. 3. a. Separate, parted asunder; disunited, 
estranged, at variance. (Only predic .) 1472. b. 
Double, twofold (rare), late ME. 

s. The bottles t... Were shatter'd at a blow Cowfkr. 
a. To tarry a day or t. Scott. Phr, In t. % in two, 
asunder. 3. a. Tnou and 1 long since are t. Milt. 

B. sb. +1. The abstract number two -1483. 

a. A group of two ; a pair, couple 1607. 3- pL 

Twins, dial. 1380. 

a. To blesse this twaine, that they may prosperous 
be Smaks. 

Twain, v. Obs. or arch, late ME. [f. 
prec.] trans . To part or divide in twain; to 
put apart, separate, late ME. 

Twait(e (tw£»t). local. 1613. [Origin unkn.] 
A European species of shad, Alosa Jinta . 

Twang (tweeq), sb.* 1553. [Echoic.] X. 
A vocal imitation of the resonant sound pro- 
duced when a tense string is sharply plucked 
or suddenly released ; used as interj. or advb. 

b. A sound of the above chai acter ; also, any 

sharp ringing sound resembling this 1565. c. 
trans / ! and Jig, Ringing sound or tone 1646. 
a. a. Nasal intonation ; now esp. as charac- 
terizing an individual, a country, or locality. 
More fully nasal t. i66x. b. A distinctive man- 
ner of pronunciation or intonation ; esp. one 
associated with a particular district or locality 
1697. 3. transf A ringing or resounding blow 

(rare) 1712. 4. transf. A sharp pluck or twitch ; 
a tweak; also, the effect of this; a twinge, a 
sharp pang. Now dial. 1720. 

1. b. The L of a bow-htring 1853. a. a. Odious as 
the nasal t, Heard at conventicle Cowper. The 
true Kentucky t. through the nose 1 839. b. A grating 
voice that had an Irish t. Thackeray. 

Twang, 1611. [Alteration of Tang 
sb. 1 ] but often assoc, w. prec.] x. A penetrating 
or persistent taste, flavour, or odour, usu. dis- 
agreeable. a. Jig. A 'smack', touch, tinge; a 
taint 1633. 

Twang, 17. 154a. [Echoic.] L Of sound, 
z. intr. To give forth a ringing note, as a tense 
string when plucked. Said also of the sound 
produced. 1567. a. trans. To cause to make 
a ringing note, as by plucking or twitching a 
tense string or strings of a bow or of a musical 
instrument ; hence, to play on (an instrument). 
1579. 8- intr. To produce a ringing note by 

or as by plucking a string or stringed instru- 
ment ; hence (in depreciative sense) to play on 
a stringed instrument 1594. 4. trans. To play 

(a melody or the like) on a stringed instrument ; 
to sound forth on a twanging instrument. Also 
said of the instrument or its strings. 154a. tfi- 
trans. To utter with a sharp ringing tone. 
Sh aks. 6. intr. To speak with a nasal intona- 
tion or twang. Also trans . with nose as obj. 
(rare) 1615. b. trans. To utter or pronounce 
with a nasal or other twang 1748. 

1. This said, the bow-string twangs z6ar. a. Musi- 
cians came and twanged guitars to her Thacksray. 
4. She twanged off a rattling piece of Lisrt Thackeray. 

II. Of the action (without special ref. to the 
sound), x. trans. To pull or pluck (the string 
of a bow) so as to shoot x6oo. a. To discharge 
(an arrow) with a twang of the bow-string ; to 
let fly (an arrow) 1751. b. intr. Of an arrow 1 
To leave the bow-string with a twang 1795. 

1. He.. Twanged the string, out flew the ouarell 
long 1600, a. b. When twanged an arrow from Love’s 
mystic string Colsiudgk. 

T wangle (twse’qg’l), sb. i8ia. [Cf.next.] 
A twang ling sound ; a continuous or repeated 
resonant sound, usu. lighter or thinner than a 
twang; a jingle. 

T wangle Ttwm'ijg’l), v. 1558. [dim, and 
frequent, of Twang v . (see -lk). J x. intr. Of a 
stringed instrument or one who plays it t To 
twang lightly and continuously or frequently ; 
to jingle. 9. trans. To twang (a stringed instru- 
ment) lightly; to play upon in a petty or trifling 
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manner. Also, to play (a melody) In this way# 
1607. 

Twankay (twse-nk*). 1840. [ad. Chinese 
Tong (or Taung) -kd (or -kti), dial, form of 
Tun-hi or Tun-chi , name of two streams (and 
a town) in An-hui and Chi-ldang, China.] A 
variety of green tea (in full T. tea), properly 
that from one of the places so called, but also 
applied to blends of this with other growths. 

’twos (twgz, twaz), abbrev. of it was, now 
poet, or arch., and dial. 

Tway (tw £, numeral a. Now rare arch. 
[Apocopate form, orig. Northumb. and Anglian, 
of OE. twiien Twain.] —Two. 

Tway blade (tw^i-bfad). 1578. [f. prcc. 

+ Blade leaf.] a. An orchidaceous plant of 
the genus Listera , characterized by two nearly 
opposite broad leaves springing from the stem ; 
esp. the Common T., L. ovata , and Mountain 
or Heart-leaved T., L. cordata , b. Applied to 
N. Amer. species of the orchidaceous genus 
Liparis , with two leaves springing from the 
root. 

Tweak (tw*k), sb. 1609. [f. next.] 1. An 
act of tweaking ; a shaip wringing pull ; a 
twitch, a pluck, "fa. Jig. In phr. in at., in a 
state of excitement or agitation, in a * taking ' 
-1841. 

Tweak (twik), v. 1601. [Origin obsc.] 
trans. To seize and pull sharply with a twisting 
movement ; to twitch, wring, pluck ; up. to 
pull (a person) by the nose (or a person's nose) 
as a mark of contempt or insult. 

Twee (twf), a. colloq. 1905. [For tweet, 
minced pronunc. of sweet.] * Sweet ’, dainty, 
chic. 

Tweed (twfd). 1847. [A trade name 
originating in a misreading of tweel. Sc. form of 
Twill, helped by association with the river 
Tweed.] A twilled woollen cloth of somewhat 
rough surface, orig. and still chiefly made in 
the south of Scotland (usu. of two or more 
colours combined in the same yam) ; inferior 
kinds are made of wool with a mixture of shoddy 
or cotton. In pi., cloths or garments of this 
kind. Hence Twee*dy a. 

attrib. A young gentleman in c. suit and wideawake 
1864. 

Tweedle(twrd’l), v. 1684. [app. echoic.] 
1. intr. Of a musical instrument or one who 
plays it: To produce a succession of shrill 
modulated sounds; also, to play triflingly or 
carelessly upon an instrument. 9. trans. To 
entice by or as by music ; to wheedle, cajole 
I 7 I 9* 

a. A fiddler brought in with him a body of lusty 
young fellows, whom he had tweedlcd into the ser- 
vice Addison. 

Twee die- (twf’dT), the stem of Tweedlb 
v., used in comb, to denote the action of the 
vb., or a high-pitched musical sound ; chiefly 
in the humorous phrase Tweedledu'm and 
tweedledee*, used orig. in ref. to two rival mu- 
sicians ; hence b.Jlg. usu. in phr. tweedledee and 
tweedledum, two things or parties the difference 
between which is held to be insignificant 1851. 
Twee dle-dee* v. intr., to play or sing in a high- 
pitched tone ; also, to play idly ; to tweedle. 

’Tween, t tween ^twfn), prep. ME# 
Aphetic form of Atween, Between. 
’Tween-decks (twFn,deks). 1816. The 
usual sailors' abbrev. of Between-decks. 

Tweeny (twz-ni). 1888. [f. 'Tween + 
-▼•.] A maid-servant who assists both the 
cook and the housemaid ; a between-maid. 
b. A small cigar. 

Tweet (twit), sb. and int. 1845. [Echoic.] 
An imitation of the sound made by a smaU 
bird. Also reduplicated. Hence Tweet v. trans. 
and intr. to twitter, 

fTweeze. 1699. [Aphetic f. etweese - etuys, 
etuis, pi. of Etui.] A case of small instruments, 
an etui ; also pi., instruments kept or carried 
in a small case. Occas. a pair ( «= set) oftweeeeu 
-1681. 

Twec’zer, sb. 1654. [f. prec. Also, In 
mod. use, back-formation from TWEEZERS.] 
fx. A case of small instruments; an etui, a 
tweexer-case -1746. 9. — Tweezers a ; also 

attrib. formed like tweezers X904. 
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Twee*zer, v. 1806. [f. Twkizeks.] intr. 
To use tweezers; tram, to pull out with 
tweezers. 

Tweczer-case. 1686. [f. Tweezer(s) 
4 Case xA. s ] A case in which tweezers and 
other small instruments are carried ; an etui or 
* tweeze \ 

Tweezers (twPzaiz), sb. pi. 1654. [Modi- 
fied form of tweeses, pi. of Tweeze, after scis- 
sors A Also a pair oft . +1. A set or case of 
small instruments {rare) -174a. a. Small pin- 
cers or nippers (orig. as included in the con- 
tents of an etui) used for plucking out hairs 
from the face or for grasping minute objects 

a pair of t., cost me 14/- Paws. 
Twelfth (twelfl>), a. and sb. [OE. twelfta , 
1. twelf Twelve; see -th*.] A. adj. 1. The 
ordinal numeral corresponding to the cardinal 
Twelve j the last of twelve ; that comes next 
after the eleventh, a. In concord with a sb., 
expressed or understood ; also with ellipsis of 
day (of the month), or chapter (of a book of 
Scripture), b. spec. The rath of August, on 
which grouse-shooting legally begins 1868. a. 
T. part, any one of twelve equal parts of a 
whole 1590. B. sb. 1 . A twelfth part 1557. 

Mus. A note twelve diatonic degrees above or 
below a given note (both notes being counted) ; 
the octave of A fifth ; hence (usu.) the interval 
between two such notes 1597. 

Twelfth -cake. 1774. [Short for Twelfth- 
night or Twelfth-tide cake A A large cake used 
at the festivities of Twelfth-night, usu. frosted 
and otherwise ornamented, and with a bean or 
coin introduced to determine the 'king' or 
( queen * of the feast. 

Twe*lfth-day. OE, The twelfth day after 
Christmas ,* the sixth of January, on which the 
festival of the Epiphany is celebrated ; formerly 
observed as the closing day of the Christmas 
festivities. 

T we*lfth-night. OE. The night of the 
twelfth day after Christmas (6 January) marked 
by merrymaking (cf. Twelfth-cake and prec.). 
tTwe-lfthtide. 1530. [See Tide rA.] The 
season including Twelfth-night and Twelfth- 
day ; the season of Epiphany -1687. 

Twelve (twelv), numeral a. and sb. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. twelf : — OTeuL +twalibi-, deriv. of 
twa two + lib-, prob. conn. w. OTeut. *liban to 
Leave, thus denoting 1 two left or remaining 
over (ten) ’ ; cf. Eleven. The present form is 
due to an inflected ME. twelvi ; cf. Five.] The 
cardinal number composed of ten and two ; 
represented by the symbols za or XiL A. adj. 
1. In concord with a sb. expressed, b. As 
multiplier before a higher numeral (hundred, 
thousand , etc.). ME. a. absol. with ellipsis of 
sb., preceded by a pronoun or demonstrative, 
or as predicate OE. spec • b. with ellipsis of 
hours (of the day) ; also /. o'clock 148a. c. with 
ellipsis of years (of age) 1607. d. The t . (spec.) : 
applied to various bodies of twelve men having 
some special office, as the twelve apostles, etc. ,* 
also, the books of the twelve ( minor prophets ’ 
in the Old Testament OE. 8* Used for the 
ordinal Twelfth. Obs. (exc. after the sb. in 
page t. % chapter etc.), late ME. 

x. b. T. score , t. twenties, two hundred and forty, 
a. b. Phr. To strike t. the first time (or all at once), 
fig. to display all one's capacities in one's first per* 
for trounce. c. At t. be was a. .quiet boy Bvsoh. 

B. sb. (with pL twelves). 1. The abstract 
number, late MG. a. A set or group of twelve 
persons or things; esp. a company of twelve 
players form i rig a 1 side ’ at some game 1573. 
8. a. A thing or person distinguished by the 
number twelve; also number t. (see Number 
sb. 4). b. A shoe, glove, etc. of sice twelve. 
1607. 4. A thing characterized In some way 

by the number twelve; e.g. a t. -pounder gun, 
a candle weighing t. to the pound 1804. 5. 

(Always in pl.\ a. A sheet of a book folded Into 
twelve leaves (usu. in phr. in twelves) 1670. b. 
A book (or books) of which each sheet is folded 
into twelve leaves 1683. 

4. A Ship Privateer, carrying sixteen twelves and 
rises 1804. 5, b. Shelves .. charged with octavos and 

twelves Cowm. 

Comb. 1 1 . bore a. (of a gun) having a bora corr e - 
sponding to the diameter of spherical bullets of 


twelve to the potted 1 sb. a t.-bore gunt right (usu. 

applied to a 4 time ' with t, quavers in a 
bar t -pounder, a cannon which discharges shot 
weighing t, pounds. 

Twelvefold (twe*l vfftsld) , a. and adv. 1557. 
[f. Twelve + -fold.] A. adj. a. Twelve times 
as great or as much. b. Composed of twelve 
parts or divisions* B. adv. Twelve times in 
amount 1660. 

Twelvemo (twe'lvme). 1819. English 
reading of the abbreviation xomo or xnmo for 
Duodecimo. 

Twelvemonth (twe*lvmtm)>). [f. OE .twelf 
Twelve + mdnati pi., Month/) x. A period 
of twelve months ; a year. 9. Twelvemonth^ s 
mind : a commemoration of a deceased person 
by celebration of masses, etc. a year after (or 
annually on the anniversary of) the day of his 
death or funeral. Obs. exc. Hist, late ME. 

in phr., as That dayt., Michaelmas wasa t., Easter 
come t. s »= a year before or after. Hence Twe'lve- 
monthly adv. every twelve months, annually. 

Twelvepence (twe lvpdns). late ME. a. 
A sum of money equal to twelve pennies. Now 
rare . +b. A coin of this value, a shilling. 
Formerly abbrev. xljd. 

T welvepenny (twe*lvpfai), a. Now rare. 
1594. z. Of the value of, or amounting to, 
twelvepence. a. Costing or priced at twelve- 
pence 1609. 8- That may be hired for twelve- 

pence ; paying, or receiving, twelvepence 16x4. 

Twentieth (twe*ntte», a. and sb. [OE. 
twentigotiafi. twentig Twenty 4 -oQa (see-TH *) ; 
becoming in ME. twentije, -ythe, from z6th c. 
twentieth."] A. adj. z. The ordinal numeral 
corresponding to the cardinal Twenty ; last of 
twenty; next after the nineteenth, a. T.part : 
any one of twenty equal parts into which a 
whole may be divided ME, B. sb. A twentieth 
part ME. 

Twenty (twe-nti), numeral a. andrA. [OE. 
twentig, t. twen - two + -*'; (see -TV 2 ).] The 
cardinal number equal to twice ten: represented 
by the symbols 20 or xx (formerly occas. xx u — 
L. viginti). A. adj. x- In concord with a sb. 
expressed (or in OE. in pi. form with implied 
sb.). b. Combined with tne numerals below ten 
to express the numbers between twenty and 
thirty OE. c. As multiplier before a numeral, 
as /. thousand, etc. (often hyperbolically) OE. 
d. Used vaguely or nyperbolically for a large 
number Z470. 9. With ellipsis of sb. OE. b. 

spec, with ellipsis of years (of age); so t.-one, etc. 
Z773. 8- Used for the ordinal Twentieth. 

Now only after a sb. as in chapter t. OE. 

a. His thermometer . .registered t. below zero 1909. 
Phr. 7 *. to one , twenty chances to one ; an expression 
of strong probability. 

B. sb. (with pL twenties). 1. The abstract 
number 90; a symbol representing this, late 
ME. b. A person or thing distinguished by 
this number 1888. 9. A group or set of twenty 

persons or things 1637. b. Something equiva- 
lent to twenty of some unit, e.g. a t.-pound 
bank-note 1850. c. A sheet (of a book) folded 
into twenty leaves (4 x 5), or each leaf of such a 
sheet 1771. 3. Something characterized in 

some way by the number twenty 1849. 4. pi. 

The numbers from 20 to 29 : the years in a cen- 
tury or of one’s life, or the degrees of any scale 
(e. g* of a thermometer) so numbered 2874. 

x. Five Twenties make a Hundred Watts. 4. In 
their twenties girls feel differently from what they do 
in their teens 1874. 

Twenty-fi*ve. 1877. Rugby Football, etc. 
The line drawn across the ground twenty-five 
yards from each goal ; also, the space enclosed 
by this, and (in hockey) a bully on the twenty- 
five line. 

Twentyfold (twemtifArid), a. and ado. 
16x0. [f. Twenty 4 -fold.] A. adi. Twenty 
times as many or as great ; multiplied by twenty ; 
twenty times repeated. B. adv. Twenty times 
(in amount) ; twenty times as much 1879. 
Twenty-fouT. 1673. A sheet folded into 
24 leaves ; a book In which the sheets are thus 
folded. (Always in pi . ; usu. in phr. in twenty- 
fours.) 

Twentyfijuim 1841. [English reading of 
94010 or xxivmo, used as abbrev. of L vtcestmo 
quarto, after xsmo « duodecimo,"] The rise of 
a book in which each sheet Is folded Into 94 


leaves- So T we nt y m o ( m worn® or xxmo, for 
L. vices imd], the size of a book in which each 
sheet is folded into 20 leaves. 

*tWem (twffax, twai), 2605, Abbreviation 
of it were, now poet or arch. ; see It. 

Twl-, twy- (twoi), prefix. [OE. twi- 5 
cogn. w. Skr. dvi-, Gr. hi- L. bi-, etc., from 
root related to Skr. dwau , dwt, Gr. Wo, L. duo 
Two.] In OE. the regular oomb. form ex- 
pressing two, sometimes twice. 

Twibill, twvbill (twri-bil). arch. [OE. 
twibil(l and twSbile, f. Twi- 4 Bill sb . 1 and jA. 1 ] 
1 1. A kind of axewith two cutting edges; former- 
ly used for cutting mortises -1686. 9. A mat- 

tock ; also, a similar tool used in mining. Now 
local. 144a b* A reaping-hook used in cutting 
beans and peas ; a pea-hook. dial. 2763. 4 A 

double-bladed battle-axe or hill poet. 1558. 
Twice (twohO, adv. (sb., a.) [Late OE. 
twiges, t. twigs Twib 4 advb. genitive ending 
-a;.] x. Two (successive) times ; on two occa- 
sions. b. Contextually 1 A second time ; for 
the second time M E. 9. Expressing multiplica- 
tion by two: Two times in number, amount, or 
value ; doubly ME. 8* quasi - jA., preceded by 
a prep, or demonstrative : Two times 1494. 4* 
quasi adj. Performed, occurring, given, etc. 
twice; doing something (implied by the sb.) 
twice 2577. 

1. Wouldst thou haue a Serpent sting thee t.l 
Shaks. Once or t. or thrice , a few times. b. 
They say, an old man is L a childe Shako. To think 
to consider a matter a second time (Iriore deciding 
or acting), a. Two is L one 1875. 3, I have written 
this at t, H. Walpole. 4. His L Imprisonment in the 
Tower 1683. 

Comb, with pples., forming compound adja.. as L- 
baked , boiled ' - married 1 t/laid, of rope, made from 
the yarns of old rope 1 -told, counted or reckoned 1 1 
t. as much as 1 narrated or related t 

Twi -co-bom, a. late ME. I. Born twice ; 
esp. as an epithet of Bacchus (also absol.). 9. 
An epithet of the three higher castes of Hindus. 
Also absol. 1794. 8- Theol. That has experi- 

enced the second birth ; bom again, regenerate. 
Also absol. 1849. 

Twiddle (twi*d*l), sb. 1774. [f. next.] An 
act of twiddling; a twirl or twist; also, a twirled 
mark or sign. 

Twiddle (twi-d’l), v. 1540. [app. onoma- 
topoeic.] i» intr To be busy about trifles; to 
trifle ; also to t. with oral — sense a. 9. Irons. 
To turn (anything) about, esp. with the fingers j 
to twirl ; to play with idly or absently 1676. g. 
intr. To move in a twirling manner ; to turn 
about in a light or trifling way 1812. 

a. Phr. To t. one's thumbs, or fingers, to keep turn- 
ing them idly around each other \ fig. to have nothing 
to do. 

tTwie, twye, adv. [OE. tunga, f. stem twi- 
Twi-.] - Twice -1450. 
fTwifia llow, twy-, v. 2557. [£. Twi- 4 
Fallow vX\ tram . To fallow twice ; to fal- 
low a second time ; to plough up (land) a second 
time in the course of its lying fallow -2733. 
Twifold, twyfold (twai'fifald), a. and adv. 
arch . [OE. twifeald , twyfeald ; see Twi- and 
-fold.] A. adi. t. Twofold, double, ta .fig. 
a. Double-dealing, deceitful, insincere. b. 
Double-minded, irresolute. -ME. 
t. Within those orbs the twyfold being a hone Caw. 
+B. adv. In two parts or divisions ; (folded) 
double ; doubly (rare) -2619. 

Twig (twig), sbA [Northern OE. twigge, 
obscurely related to OE. twig, later also twi\ 
all app. variant formations from the stem Twi-. J 
1. A slender shoot Issuing from a branch or 
stem. 9. spec. Short for Limr-twig (obs .) ; also, 
In //*• the twigs forming a birch-rod 2602. g* 
transz. A seat. A small ramification of a blood- 
vessel or nerve 1683. 

x. Just as the T. Is bent, the Tree's inclin'd Pop*, 
Comb. 1 t-beetle. -borer ( l/J*.), any of varioue 
small beetles which bore into the twigs of Creesi 
•girdle? (US.), an Amur, beetle, Onedderee efaguUh 
tus. which deposits its eggs in the tips of twigs, which 
it then girdles below the eggs 1 1. msect, the stick* 
insect or * walking-stick * \ -runh, a tall marsh-plant, 
Cladlsem Mmrioeut, family Cyperacm , having vary 
long narrow rigid leaves. 

Twig* jM tlemg. Now rare or Ob r, tin. 
[Origin unkn.] Style, fashion; also, ttondi- 


18 (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cat), g (Fr* chef). 9 (ev#r). ©i (I, eye). 0 (Fr. can dr vie), i (sdt). 1 (Psychs). 9 (what), f (get). 
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Hon, state, fettle ; esp. in the phrases in {prime 
good) t. 

Twig, vA Obs. or dial 1550, [f. Twig 
if. 1 ] tram. To beat with or as with a twig ifig. 
to reprove. 

Twig, vA slang, or colloq. 1764. [Origin 
ohsc.] z. tram. a. To watch ; to look at ; to 
Inspect, b. To become aware of by seeing; to 
perceive, catch sight of ; to recognise 1796. a. 
fig. To understand, comprehend. Also intr. 
1815. 

s. * T. the old connoisseur said the squire to the 
knight Scott. b. 1 twigged the tigress creeping 
away In front of us 1879. a. I twigged what you 
were after, and kept him up in talk Sorters. 

Twiggen (twi*g*n), a. arch • 1549. [f. Twig 
rf. l + -ttN.] a. Made of twigs or wickerwork ; 
also, having a wickerwork covering, b. Arising 
from burning twigs or brushwood. 

Twiggy (twi'gi), a. 156a. [f. Twig sbA + 
•Y 1 .] 1. Like a twig; slender, as a shoot or 
branch. a. Full of or abounding in twigs ; 
bushy, shrubby 1600. 
a Masses of t, growth at the bottom 188a. 

Twilight (twarlait). [Late ME., f. Twi- + 
Light si. The exact force of t-wi- here is doubt- 
ful ; cf. M H G. rwischenlicckt * 'tweenlight \ ] 1 . 
The light diffused by the reflection of the sun's 
rays from the atmosphere before sunrise, and 
after sunset ; the period during which this pre- 
vails between daylight and darkness 1440. b. 
spec. Most commonly applied to the evening 
twilight, from sunset to dark night, late ME. 
c. Morning twilight, which lasts from daybreak 
to sunrise 144a a. transf A dim light resem- 
bling twilight f partial illumination 1667. 3. 

fig. An intermediate condition or period ; a con- 
dition before or after full development 1600. 4. 

attrib. or as adj. a. Of, pertaining to. or re- 
sembling twilight ; seen or done in the twilight 
1633. b .fig. Having an intermediate character 
1730. c. Lighted as by twilight ; dim, obscure, 
shadowy; also/f^. of early times 1629. d .fig. 
Of the nature of or pertaining to imperfect men- 
tal light 1677. 

x. b. Now came still Eevning on, and T. gray Had 
In her sober Liverieall things clad Milt. a. As when 
the Sun.. In dim Eclipe disastrous t. sheds Milt. 3. 
T. 0/ the rods [tr. IceL ragna rffkkr , altered from 
ragna rOk history or judgement of the godsj, in 
Scandinavian mythology, the destruction of the gods 
and of the world in conflict with the powers of evil. 
4. When the lingering t. hour was past Byron. c. 
Arched walks of t. groves Milt. d. A doubtful, un- 
certain, and t. sort of rationality Scott, e. T. Bleep 
[tr. G. d&mmcrschlaf ], a method of making childbirth 
painless by inducing a comatose condition in the 
mother. So Twi'llt, PPl. a. lit by or as by t. 1869. 
Twill (twil), tweel (tw*!),^. ME. [north, 
and Sc. forms of ME. twtte Twilly rtf. 1 ] A 
woven fabric characterised by parallel diagonal 
ridges or ribs, produced by causing the weft 
threads to pass over one and under two or more 
threads of the warp, instead of over and under 
in regular succession, as in plain weaving, b. 
The, or a, method or process of weaving this 
fabric ; also, the ribbed appearance or diagonal 
pattern of the material so woven 1779. 

Twill (twil), tweel (twil), v , 1808. [f.prec.] 
trams. To weave so as to produce diagonal 
ridges on the surface of the cloth. 

+TwMly, a. and sbA [OE. twili, formed 
after L. btlix from twi- Twi-.] A. adj. Twilled, 
fi. tb+ A twilled cloth -1714. 

Twilly (twi li), sbA Also twilley. 1858. 
[Altered f. willy Willow. 1 A willowing ma- 
chine 1 also called t. devil (see Devil sb. 8). 
Hence Twi’Uy v. tract, to willow. 

Twin (twin), a. and sb. [OE. twinn adj. 
(rare), f. the stem Twi-,) A. adj ti. Consist- 
ing of two; double, -late ME. cl (attrib. use 
of B* x.) Born at the same birth, as two children 
or animals, or one of such 1590. 3. Forming a 
pair or couple; two closely associated, con- 
nected, or related, and (usu.) alike or equal 
1591. b. Composed of, or having, two similar 
and equal (or closely connected or related) parts 
or constituents 1585. c. Nat. Hist. Geminate 
zBzs. 4. Forming one of a pair or couple ; 
closely associated with or related to another 

a. fie, and 1. And that. Dromfo Sham, t T. truths 
COUNUBOS, b. r, crystal, m B. 3 b. 4. Yerterday x 
face L Image of to-day Cow m. 
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B. sb. s. pi. Two children or young brought 
forth at one birth ME. b. sing. One of two 
children or young brought forth at a birth; 
with possessive or of — twin brother or sister 
1440* c. Astron. (pL) The zodiacal constella- 
tion and sign Gemini, late ME. a. fig. a. pi. 
Two persons or things intimately associated, 
connected, or related ; two forming a pair or 
couple 1589. b. sing. One of two thus related ; 
now usu. with of t to, or possessive : a fellow, 
counterpart 1540. 3. A pair of twin children 

or young ; also fig. or gen. a pair, couple, brace. 
Obs, exc. dial. 1569. b. Cryst. A composite 
crystal consisting of two (usu L equal and simi- 
lar) crystals united in reversed positions with 
respect to each other, either by juxtaposition, 
embedding, or interpenetration 1845. 

a. a. Two were never found Twins at all points 
Cowpejl b. All who joy would win Must share it — 
Happiness was born a t Byron. 

Comb . : t.-axis Cryst., the axis of twinning in a t. 
crystal, i. e. the tine about which either of the con- 
stituent crystals would have to revolve to come into 
the position of the other ; -birth, the birth of twins ; 
a pair born or produced as twins, or one of such in re- 
lation to the other {usu. fig.) ; -law Cryst., the law or 
principle of twinning of a t. crystal; -plane Cryst ^ 
a plane perpendicular to the t.-axis of a t. crystal ; 

I -screw, a. having twin screws; spge. of a steamer, 
having two screw propellers on separate shafts, which 
turn in opposite directions bo as to counteract the 
tendency to lateral vibration | also ellifit. as sb. a L- 
screw steamer. 

Twin, vA Obs. exc. Sc. [ME. twinnen, 
f. prec.] 1, irons . To put asunder (prop, two 
things or persons, or one from the other) ; to 
separate, disjoin, disunite, sunder, sever, part, 
divide; fig. to distinguish. a. intr. To go 
asunder ; to separate, part ME. 
a. We twa will never t. X790. 

Twin, vA late ME. [f. Twin a. and sb.) 

I. intr. To bring forth two children or young at 
a birth ; to bear twins 1573. b. trans. To con- 
ceive or bring forth as twins, or as a twin wit A 
another 1607. c. intr. in passive sense : To be 
born at the same time with. Now rare or Obs . 

1604. a. trans. To couple, join, unite, combine 

(two things or persons) closely or intimately, 
late ME. b. intr. To be coupled; to join, com- 
bine. unite (rare) 1621. c. Cryst . (tram.) To 
unite (two crystals) according to some definite 
law so as to form a twin crystal. Only in pas- 
sive, and in vbl. sb. 1845. 3. To be, or furnish, 

a ' twin * or counterpart to ; to match, parallel 

1605. 

x. Two more ewes have twinned Hardy. C. Oth. 

II. iii. axa. a. Still we moved Together, twlnn'd as 
horse’s ear and eye Tennyson. 

Twin- bom, a. 1599. Bom a twin or twins ; 
born at the same birth, as two, or one of two. 
Latona's twin-born progeme Milt. 
Twin-brother. (Also as two words.) 1598. 
[Twin a. a.) A brother bom at the same birth, 
as one of twins. 

fig. Sleep, Deaths twin-brother Tennyson. 

Twine (twain), sb. (a.) [OE. twin, nit. from 
the stem of Twi-,] x. Thread or string com- 
posed of two or more yams or strands twisted 
together, now spec, string or strong thread, 
made of hemp, cotton, or other fibre, used for 
sewing coarse materials, tying packages, net- 
ting, and the like; with a and pi. a piece or 
kind of this. a. A twined or twisted object or 
part. a. A twining stem or spray of a plant 

1579. b. A fold ; a coil ; a convolution x6oa 

c. A tangle, knot 1865. 3. The action or an act 

of twining. Now rare or Obs. 1602, 
x .fig. Destiny.. Spinn's all there fortunes hi a silken 
t. Drydkn. a. b. Typhon huge ending in snaky t. 
Milt. 

Twine (twain), i/. 1 [ME. twlnen, related 
to Twine sb.) L tram. x. To twist (two or 
more strands or filaments) together so as to 
form a thread or cord ; to twist (one thread, etc.) 
with another; to form (thread or cord) by 
twisting or spinning; to spin (yarn, etc.) Into 
thread or cord ; also gem to combine or make 
compact by twisting, b. tramf. To form by 
interlacing; to weave, to wreathe 1612. c. 
transf. To interlace, entwine 1679. a. To cause 
(one thing) to encircle or embrace another ; to 
twist, wreathe, clasp, or wrap (a thing) about or 
around another 1585. 8. To enfold, wreathe, 

or encircle (one thing) with another; also of a 
plant, wreath, etc. s to encircle, enwrap 160a. 


TWINKLING 

x. Well t. a double stroi.g halter for the Captain 
Kimosley. fig. Our fortunes Were twyn'd together 
161a. a. Let me t. Mine armes about that body 
Shake. 3. Let wreaths of triumph now my templet 
t. Pom. 

n. intr. x. To wind or twist (about, aver, or 
round something) 1 almost always of a plant 1 
to grow in a twisting or spiral manner, late ME. 
a. To extend or proceed in a winding manner | 
to bend, incline circuitously; to wind about, 
meander; of a serpent, etc., to crawl sinuously 
Z 5 $S* A To contort the body ; to writhe, 
wriggle, squirm. Now dial. 1666. 

x. Amidst thy Laurels let this Ivy t. Drydem. a. 
The little brown river . . twined to the sea xcoe Hence 
Twi'ner, one who or that which twines ; a plant of 
twining habit. 

Twine, vA Sc. r6ai. [Later form of Twin 
w. 1 ] intr. and trans. m Twin vA 

Twinge (twin d g), sb. 1548. [f. next.] fx. 
An act of tweaking or pinching ; a tweak or 
pinch -1692. a. A sharp pinching or wringing 
pain; often, a momentary local pain; esp. 
applied to that of gout and rheumatism 1608, 
3. fig. A sharp mental pain ; a pang of shame, 
remorse, sorrow, or the like ; a prick of con- 
science 1622. 

x. For the t wind re by th* nose, < Tts certainly un- 
sightly 1695. a. The gout.. gave him such severe 
twinges 1863. 3. It cost the Vicar some twinges of 

conscience Hughes. 

Twinge (twin d g), v. [OE. twengan ; etym. 
obsc.) x . tram. T o pinch, wring, tweak, twitch. 
Also intr. Obs. exc. dial. 9. tTo cause to 
smart or tingle, to irritate ; to affect (die body 
or mind) with a twinge or sharp pain ; to prick 
(the conscience) 1647. b. intr. To experience 
a twinge or smart 1640. 

x. Txnndging him by th' Ears or Nose 1678. a. 
Nothing did t. my Conscience like this Bunt am. 

T wingle-twangie (twrqg’l t twarqgT). 
X634. [Reduplication of Twanglr.) A repre- 
sentation of the sound of the harp, or other such 
instrument 

Twining (twai-niij), ppl. a. 1593. [f. 

Twine vA 4 - -ING *.] That twines, in various 
senses ; spec, of a plant growing spirally round 
a support. 

Twink (twlgk), sb. late ME. [L next.] 
A winking of the eye ; transf, the time taken by 
this ; a twinkling ; now always in phr. in a t. 

Twink (twiqk), v. [Late ME. twinken, 
repr. the simplo stem from which Twinkle v, 
is formed. 1 ti. intr. To wink, to blink -1681. 

a. To twinkle, sparkle 1637. 

Twinkle (twrrjkT), so. 1548. [f. next] 

l. A winking of the eye ; a wink, blink ; also, a 
momentary glance, b. transf. A twitch, flicker, 
quiver 1733. *• — Twinkling vbl. sb. 3 ; now 

only in phr. in a t., in the t. of an eye 1592. 3. 

A sparkle, a scintillation ; also, a taint or mo- 
mentary gleam, a glimmer 1663, 

x. Suddenly, with twincle of her eye. The Damxell 
broke his misin tended dart Spenser. 3. He had a 
roguish t in his eye Thomson. 

Twinkle (twrrjkT), v. [OE. twindian % 
frequent, of +twincan ; see Twink v„ -lk.) x, 
intr. To shine with rapidly intermittent light ; 
to sparkle ; to glitter ; tto shine dimly, to flicker, 

b. trans. To emit (radiance, flashes, or beams) 
rapidly and intermittently ; to communicated 
message or signal) in this way 1547. c. poet. To 
guide or light to some place by twinkling 169a 
a. intr. To close ana open the eye or eyes 
quickly ; to make a signal by this means ; to 
wink, blink ; also said of the eye or eyes. Obs. 
or arch. ME. b. trans . With the eyes, eyelids, 
eta as obj. 1591. $. intr. To move to and fro, 
or in and out, with rapid alternation ; to appear 
and disappear in quick succession ; to flutter, 
flit, flicker x6z6, 

x. Rise even twynkled.. As doon the Rterres la the 
frosty nyght Chaucer, b. The challenge- word, .was 
twinkled.. by the luminous docs and dashes from hei 
masthead 1899. a The old Justice twinkles, hem% 
coughs, and chuckles X784. 3. The open space., 

twinkles, is alive With heads Wordsw. 

Twmkler (twi-qklwl 1591. [f. Twinkle 
v, +-br *.) Anything which emits Intermittent, 
transient, or faint radiance ; sometimes applied 
to eyes. 

Such tiny twinklen as the planet orbs Srxllzt, 
T winkling (twi-nkliq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
Twinkle v. +-ino \] The action of the vb. 
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TWINNED 

Twinkle, i . The action of shining with tremu- 
lous or faint radiance; scintillation, late ME. 
a. The action or an act of winking ; nictitation, 
Obs. exc. as in 3. ME. 8* The time taken in 
winking the eye; a moment, an instant ME 
1. The t. of the starres is the vibration or trembling 
of their light 1635. 3. Phr. In the t. of ten eye . in an 
instant t In a moment, in the. t. of an eye, at toe last 
trump 1.. the dead shall be raised incorruptible z Cor. 
xv. 5a. In a t.\ 1 11.. be with you again in a t. 
Dkydkm. 

Twinned (twind, /*>*/. twi-nid),///. a . 1607. 
ff. Twin sb. or t\* + -ED.] 1. Born two atone 

birth; twin. a. Intimately joined or united, 
as two things; coupled (usu. also implying 
close similarity) x6xi. b. Cryst. United, as two 
crystals, or consisting of two crystals united, so 
as to form a ' twin ' 1879. 

Twi-nnlng, vbl. sb. 1573. [f. Twin v. 2 

+ -ing O The action of Twin v 2 
attrib . : (.-axis, -law, -plane, Cryst. =* twin-axis* 
Jaw* -plane. 

Twinship (twi-nfip). 1674. [f. Twin a . 
or sb. +-SH1P.] The condition of being twin, 
or a twin ; the relation of a twin or twins. 

Twin-sdster. (Also as two words.) 1707. 
[Twin a. a.) A sister born at the same birth, 
as one of twins. 

Twire (twai»i), v. arch, and dial. 1568. 
[Origin obsc. ; cf. MHG. swieren.'] 1. intr. 
To look narrowly or covertly ; to peer ; to peep. 
Also Jig. of a light, etc. fa. intr. To wink. 
Holland. Hence tTwlre sb. (rare) a glance, 
a leer (slang). 

Twirl (tw5rl), sb. 1598. [f. next.] The 

action or an act of twirling, or the condition of 
being twirled a rapid whirling or spinning ; 
a twist ; a spin ; a whirl, b. Anything that 
twirls or is twirled ; +a winch ; each of the 
whorls of a shell; a curved line 1688. Hence 
Twi’rly a. full of or characterized by twirls or 
curves. 

Twirl (tw5.il), v. 1598. [Origin obsc. ; 
perh. imitative, after whirl.') 1. intr. To rotate 
rapidly, to spin ; to be whirled round or about ; 
also fig. of the mind or head : to be in a whirl. 

a. trans. To cause to rotate or spin ; to turn 
(ail object) round rapidly ; to turn about with 
the fingers ; to twiddle idly or playfully 1623. 

b. To turn (one's fingers or thumbs) rapidly 

about one another 1777. a* To twist spirally 
^threads, etc.) ; now esp. to twist (the moustache) 
1614. 4* To whirl. Now rare. 1646. 5. intr 

To twine, coil, curl (rare) 1706. 

1. The (compass) needle, .sometimes twirling swiftly 
round Tyndall, a. When . . dexterous Damsels t wirle 
the sprinkling Mop Gay. b. Phr. To t. one's thumbs , 
as an idle occupation when one has nothing to dob 
3 He twirled his long moustache 1894. 5. The 

monster’s hideous tail .. writhing and twirling Thack- 
eray. 

Twist (twist), sb. ME. [Related to Twist 
d.] I. A divided object or part. +1. The flat 
part of a hinge, fastened on a door or gate, and 
turning on a hook or pintle fixed in the post 
-1805. +3. A twig ; a branch -i6aa. 3. The 
part of anything at which it divides or branches ; 
pec. the junction of the thighs, the fork ; now 
[exc. arch.) only that of sheep and cattle, late 
E, II. The twisting of threads into a cord, 
etc. z . Thread or cord composed of two or 

more fibres or filaments of hemp, silk, wool, 
cotton, or the like, wound round one another 
X555. b. spec, (a) in Cotton-spinning , warp 
yarn, which is more twisted in spinning, and 
stronger than weft ; (b) fine silk thread used by 
tailors, hatters, etc. With//., a kind of this. 
1805. a. A cord, thread, or the like, formed by 
twisting, spinning, or plaiting ; also, a conical 
bag or wrapper made by twisting a piece of 
papier, etc., a * screw ' 1598. b. Naut. Each of the 
strands of which a rope consists 1635. 

The course of life figured as a thread -1638. 
4. A beverage consisting of a mixture of two 
liquors or ingredients, as tea and coffee, gin 
and brandy, etc. slang. 1700. 5. Tobacco 

made into a thick cord ; a piece or ' length ’ of 
this 1791. 15. A loaf made of one or more 

twisted rolls of dough ; a small twisted roll of 
bread 1845, 

3. Croell Atropos. .cutting the t. in twain* Srexm. 
S- The prize, .was. . a t. of tobacco 1808. 6. Dainty 
new bread, crusty twists, cool fresh butter Dickens. 
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m. Senses denoting chiefly the action of the 
verb. z. An act or the action of turning on or 
as on an axis ; a turn ; a twirl ; the condition 
of being twisted or turned in this way ; rotary 
motion, spin 2576. a. a. In Tennis, Cricket , 
Billiards , etc. : Lateral spin imparted to a ball 
in striking or delivery, causing it to diverge on 
rebounding; * screw’; a stroke by which such 
spin is given ; the action or knack of giving this 
spin to a ball ; also, a ball having such spin 
1699. b. Physics. Movement parallel to, com- 
bined with rotation about, an axis (as in the 
motion of a screw) ; also, the velocity of such 
movement ( — t.-velocity) 1891. 3. The amount 

or diiection of twisting given to the strands of 
a rope (rare) ; also, the twisting given to yarn 
in spinning 171a. 4. The condition of being 

twisted spirally; the amount or degree of this; 
spec, the angle of torsion ; also, a spirally twisted 
object or figure ; a spiral line or pattern ; spec. 
the rifling in the bore of a gun, etc. 171 1. b. 
Dynamics . Twisting strain or force ; torque 
2891. g. a. A twisting or screwing of the body 
or features ; a contortion or screw 1865. b. A 
strain or wrench (of a limb or joint) 1865. 6 

A hearty appetite, slang. 1785. 7. An irregular 

bend ; a crook, a kink ; also, a tangle 1776. 8. 

A turning aside, a deviation ; also fig. a change 
of circumstances, vicissitude ; also, a point or 
place at which a road alters its direction ; a 
bend, turn 1798. 9. fig. a. An eccentric or per- 

verted inclination or attitude ; esp. a peculiar 
mental turn or bent ; an intellectual or moral 
bias or obliquity ; a craze, whim, crotchet x8xx, 
b. A wresting, perversion, distortion x86a. 

4. spec. A spiral ornament in the stem of a wine- 
glass 1897. 7. Phr. A t. in one's tongue , inability to 

articulate clearly. 8 . Phr. Twists and turns , intri- 
cate windings, ins and outs ; The twists and turns of 
the law 1875. 9 * He has a t., or, aa the .Scotch say, 

a * craze * on the subject of dress 18x3. b. The most 
curious t. of meaning 1875. 

Comb . : t. barrel, a gun-barrel formed of a spirally 
twisted strip or strips of iron j -drill, one having a 
twisted body like that of an auger; -yarn ** sense 
II. 1 b (a). 

Twist (twist), v. ME. [Evidently a deriv. 
from the stem Twr-, denoting either division 
in two, or combination of two into one.] I. 
To divide, separate. +i- intr. To divide into 
branches; to branch (rare), -late ME. a. 
trans. To prune, clip. Obs. or dial. 1483. 
II. To combine, unite, etc. 1. trans. To com- 
bine two or more yams or fibres of (any suit- 
able material) into a thread or cord by spinning; 
to form (a thread or cord) by spinning the yams 
or strands. Also absol. 1471. a. To join or 
unite by twining or interlacing ; to twine to- 
gether] to entwine (one thing) with another; 
to intertwine, interweave 1563. a.yff.To unite, 
combine, connect, associate intimately, like 
strands in a cord 1573. 4. To wind or coil (a 

thread or the like) on or round something ; to 
attach in this way ; to encircle (an object) with 
or as with a thread, etc. ; to entwine in some- 
thing else 1582. 5. intr. and refi. To pass or 

move in a tortuous manner ; to coil or twine 
about or round ; to penetrate into something 
with a tortuous movement or action 1635. 

z. Tow-lines, .they supplied by twisting a strong 
tough kind of flag or rush Di Foe. fig. He a rope of 
■end could t. As tough as learned Sorbonist 1663. a. 
A Pillar made of three brazen Serpents twisted to- 
gether 1687. 3. Our Monarch's Fate Was twist in 

his 1646. 4. A few wild flowers were twisted in her 

fine hair iBao, 5. The weeds.. have twisted them- 
selves into its crannies Ruskin. 

IIL To wring, wrench, fz. trans. To com- 
press with a turning movement ; to wring ; also 
fig . to torment, harass, late ME. only. a. To 
wring out of place or shape, or so as to change 
the shape; esf. to force (a limb, etc.) round so 
as to sprain it ; to wrench X530. 8. To turn 

awry ; to screw up or contract (the features, 
etc.) ; to contort, distort 1789. b .fig. To wrest 
the form or meaning of ; to pervert ; to distort ; 
to force a meaning from 1831. 4. To force 

down* pull off or out with a turning strain ; to 
wrench or wring off* etc. 1784. 5. To form 

into a spiral ; to bend, curve, or coil spirally ; 
to screw up. Also intr. for refi. or past. 1744. 
0. intr. and trans. To eat heartily ; also to t. 
(food) down, slang. 1694. 

3. b. Twisting my opinions into accordance with e 
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party 1883. 5. Phr. To t. (a person) round one's fin- 
ger* to have completely under one’s influence t so to 
turn * /., and wind (a person), b. Insurance. < U.S.\ 
To induce (a person) to drop a policy in one company 
and take out a new one in another 1906. 

IV. To rotate, etc. 1. trans. To cause to ro- 
tate as on an axis ; to turn (anything) round so 
as to alter Its position or aspect 2789. b. 
Cricket. In bowling, to give a lateral spin to 
(the ball), so that it * breaks ' or turns aside on 
rebounding 1833. a. intr. To rotate, revolve ; 
also, to turn so as to face another way 1680. 
3. To turn aside and proceed in a new direc- 
tion; spec, of a ball (at cricket, etc.): to turn 
aside or 4 break ' on rebounding ; also, to pro- 
ceed with frequent turns ; to follow a circuitous 
route; to wind, meander 1833. 

3. He. .twisted from side to side 1863. 

TwFsted, ppl. a. 1 548. [f. prec. 4- -ed L] 
1. Consisting of two or more threads, strands, 
or the like twined together ; formed into a cord 
by being intertwined with another or others j 
made of spun or doubled thread, or by spin- 
ning; also transf. wreathed, plaited, interwoven, 
a. Wrung out of shape ; distorted ; contorted ; 
turned or bent awry ; spec, in Bot. — Contort- 
ed a ; crooked, tortuous, winding ; turned or 
wrung spirally, of coiled or screw-like form, 
spiral or helical ; also, involved, tangled, con- 
fused 1735. 

Special collocations : t. bit, a bit of which the 
mouthpiece consists of a square bar spirally twisted | 
t. drill =» twist-drill. 

Twister (twi-stw), sb. 1579. [f. as prec. 

+ -ER O 1. A girder 1875. a. One who (or 
that which) spins thread, cord, or the like; 
x pec. one whose occupation is to twist together 
the ends of the yarns of the new warp to those 
of that already woven 1579- b. A mechanical 
device for spinning yams, etc. 1703. 3. One 

who or that which turns about, turns from side 
to side, rotates, etc. a. One who turns this 
way and that ; fig. one who shuffles or cheats 
1834. b. Cricket , etc. A delivery in which the 
ball twists or 4 breaks ’ ; a break 1857. 4. One 

who curves, bends, or rolls something 1879. 
5. That which (or one who) wrings or causes 
contortion ; esp. fig. something that confounds, 
nonplusses, or ‘doubles up T ; a 'staggerer' 
(slang) 1873. 

Twisty (twi-sti), a. 1857. [f. Twist sb, 

or v, +-v l .j Full of twists or turns ; also fig. 
dishonest, not straightforward. 

Twit (twit), sb. 1538. [f. next.] An act 

of twitting ; a (light) censure or reproach ; a 
taunt. 

Twit (twit), v. 1530. [orig. twite* aphet. 
f. Atwite.J z. trans . To blame, find fault 
with, censure, reproach, upbraid (a person), 
esp. In a light or annoying way; to cast an 
imputation upon ; to taunt. a. To condemn 
as a tault, blame, reprove, rebuke (an act, etc.); 
to cavil at, disparage. Now rare. 1571. 

I. My friend, now twitting me with all his kindness, 
..discarded me for ever Fielding. 

Twitch (twitf), sbfi 1533. [f. Twitch ».*] 
1. An act of twitching ; a sudden sharp pull or 
tug; a jerk; a pluck ; a snatch. 9. A sharp 
pain ; a pinch, pang, twinge. Freq. of mental 
pain. 153a. 3. A noose or loop ; spec, a noose 

which maybe tightened by twisting the stick to 
the end of which it is attached, used to com- 
press the lip or muzzle of a horse to restrain 
him during a painful operation i6ae. a. 
Mining. A place In, or part of, a vein where it 
is compressed and narrowed 1653. 5. A quick, 
involuntary, usu. slight movement of a muscle, 
etc., esp. of nervous origin ; a convulsive or 
spasmodic jerk or quiver 1718. 

a. My conscience., beginning to give some twitches 
Lame. 5. That side of his fere was affected with a 
nervous t. 1897. 

Twitch (twitj), sb 2 1595. [Altered L 
Quitch.] Couch-grass, Tritieum regent. 

Comb . : L’grass, (a) Tritieum repent \ (b) a spades 
of fox -tail gram, Alopecurus agrestii. 

Twitch, w.‘ [ME. twice hen* prob. repr.an 
OE. m twiccan * related to twiccian to twitch.] 
1. trans. To give a sudden abrupt pull at ; to 
pluck ; to jerk. a. intr. To pull or pluck sharp* 
ly or forcibly (at something) ; to tug ME. i* 
trans. To pull, draw, or take suddenly or with 
a jerk ; to pluck, snatch ME. 4. To pinch and 
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pull at with or as with pincers or the like , to 
nip ; to hurt or pain, as by doing this, late ME. 
5. intr. Mining . Of a vein of ore : To contract ; 
with out , to come to an end ; also trans. of the 
containing rock : to converge upon and contract 
or close (a vein of ore) 2709. 6. tram. To draw 

tight by means of a cord or the like ; to tie, 
fasten, secure tightly or firmly. Also with the 
cord as obj. Now dial, 26x5. 7. intr. To pro- 

ceed in a jerking or irregular way (1 obs . rare ) ; 
now always in ref. to involuntary bodily move- 
ments : to move in a jerky, spasmodic, or con- 
vulsive manner ; to jerk, jump, start 259a. 

s. She. .twitch’d her fragrant robe Cowfee. a It 
seemed as if a legion of imps were twitching at him 

W. Is vino. t. 1 tried to keep my countenance,, .but 
It would not do. My muscles began to t. W. Irving. 

Twitch (twitj), w. 5 i dial. 1795. [f. Twitch 
sbfi] intr. To gather and destroy twitch or 
couch-grass; also trans. to clean (land) from 
twitch. 

Twite (twait). 156a. [Imitative, from the 
note of the bird.] A species of linnet, Linota 
flavirostris or L . montium found in hilly and 
moorland districts in the northern parts of 
Britain and in Scandinavia, and elsewhere as 
a winter visitant ; also t.-finch. 

Twitter (twrtax), sb . 1678. [f. Twitter 
v. J 1. A condition of twittering or tremulous 
excitement ; a state of agitation ; a flutter ; a 
tremble. Now chiefly dial. a. An act or the 
action of twittering, as a bird ; light tremulous 
chirping. Also transf. a sound resembling this. 
184a. 

s. In a t. of indignation Thackkhay. a. The hesi- 
tating t. of sleepy birds 1849. 

Twitter (twi*tar), v. late ME. [Imitative.] 
1. intr. Of a bird: To utter a succession of 
light tremulous notes ; to chirp continuously 
with a tremulous effect, b. transf. Of a per- 
son ; To sing or chatter after the above manner 
1829. 9. trans . Of a bird : To utter or express 

by twittering, late ME. b. transf. Of a person 
1864. 8* intr. To move tremulously, tremble, 

shake, shiver ; esp. to tremble with excitement, 
eagerness, fear, etc. ; to be in a flutter. Now 
dial. 1616. 

x. The swallow twittring from the straw-built slied 
Chav a. The Squallid owle Twitters a midnight 
noie 1645. a. I was. .twittering with cold Stkven- 
•on. Hence Twi*tterer. Twi'tte ring vhl. sb. the 
light tremulous chirping of a bird or birds ; a sound 
resembling or likened to this. 

'Twixt, ftwixt (twikst), prep. ME. Aphe- 
tic form of Atwixt, Betwixt. 

Two (t«), numeral a., sb. ( adv .) [OE. twd 
fem. and neut., til neut., of the numeral of which 
the masc. twigen survives as Twain and Tway. 
The word is common to all the Indo-European 
langs., as Skr. dwau masc., duul fem. and neut. , 
Gr. duo, L. duo, OIr. dd .] The cardinal number 
next after one ; one added to one ; denoted by 
the symbols 9 or II. A. adj. x. In concord with 
a sb. expressed, b. As ordinal : ■■ Second a. 
Now only after the sb. (also number /.) 1586. 
9. absol. with ellipsis of sb., or after a pronoun 
or demonstrative, or as predicate OE. b. spec. 
with ellipsis of hours os years (of age) 1485. 8> 

Forming compound numerals OE. 4. in preg- 
nant sense: ■■ Two different, two distinct 1570. 
tb. predic. 1 At variance -1738. 5. A . . . or t. \ 

an Indefinite small number of . . . So two 01 
three. ME. 

x. To conquer Sin and Death the t. grand foe* Milt. 
The t. best ships in the navy 1805. rhr. T. parts, L 
out of three equal parts, t. thirds. Chiefly Sc. b. 
Column t. 1834. s. The Ministry carried it t. to one 
S779. Phr. In into or in x. piece* or fiarts. T. and 
t, by in groups or sets of 1. 1 1. at a time : by twos, 
b. The minster-clock has Just struck U Worosw. 3. 
T.-and- thirty, now usu. thirty-t. \ a hundred and t. 

X. -thirds I also attrib. as a t.-thirds majority , Comb. 

A t.-hundred-pound buck 1897. 4. To say and to 

do are L things 1370. To be in U minds* see Mind 
eb. II.* 

B. sb. x» The abstract number equal to one and 
one 1697. b. The figure (a) denoting this num- 
ber 1877. c. A person or thing denoted by this 
number. Also number t, 1890. a. A group or 
set of two pei sons or things; a pair, couple. 
Usu. in ft. 2585. b. A card or domino, or the 
tide of a die, marked with two pips or spots 
1500. c. In military drill, a set of two men 
forming a unit In wheeling 1796. d. Cricket. 
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A hit for which two runs are scored x88x. e. 
In t. twos : in a very short time, slang or 
colloq. 1838. +c. adv. - Twice a. -1430. 

x. Phr. To put it. and t. together , to consider several 
facts together and draw an inference. T. and t. 
make four, used as a typically obvious or undeniable 
statement. T. of a trade . two rival experts. C. Smith 
who rowed t. in the last University race >890. s. The 
people dispersed in twos and threes 1903. e. The 
busiuess was over in t. twos xBSs. 

Comb, au Adjs. formed of two with a sb. in sense 

* pertaining to, consisting of, having, containing, 
measuring, etc two of the things named , mt.-bushel, 
-cylinder, . hour , •ounce. - party , -phase, fly, - story , 
•syllable, b. Parasynthelic adjs. formed on similar 
collocations, usu, with -bd 2 j in sense ’having or cha- 

| ractericed by two of the things named as t. -arched, 
•coloured, • handled , •storied, -toed 1 1U0 t. -dimen- 
sional, -monthly, c. Farasyntbetic sbs. in -er \ as 
t. -master (a L-masted vessel), -pounder. d. In 
sense 1 in two. doubly ' as t. -cleft, -ploughed, etc 
C. Special combs. 1 t.-bill = Twibill j -bottle a., ap- 
| plied to one who can drink t. bottles of wine at a 
sitting ; -ended a , having t. ends, spec, with different 
properties, as a magnet ; -eyed a , having t. eyes ; 
involving or adapted for the use of both eyes; -field 
a., denoting a system of agriculture in which t. fields 
are cropped and fallowed alternately; -four, (usu. }) 
Mus., denoting a ' time' or rhythm with t. crotchets 
in a bar; -lipped (-lipt) a., having t. lips; esp. in 
Bot. of a corolla, calyx, etc ; bilabiate ; -monthly a., 
occurring every t. months; -oar, a t. -oared boat; 
•pair a. (in full t.-pair-of-stairs), situated above t. 

* pairs * or flights of staim, i. e. on the second floor; 
also ellipt. as sb. (sc. room) ; -shear, a. of a sheep, 
that has been shorn twice; sb. a t. -shear sheep; 
•Step, a round dance characterized by sliding steps 
in duple rhythm ; also, the music for this ; -throw 
a., having t. throws, as a crank (see Crank x£.') i 
- tongued a., having L tongues ; fig. double-tongued, 
deceitful. 

Twoxle*cker. 1790. [f. Two 4- Deck sb. + 
-ER *.] 1. A two-decked ship or boat ; formerly 

spec, a line-of-battle ship carrying guns on two 
decks. g. transf. and Jig. Something consist- 
ing of two ranges or divisions, as a tram-car 
with seats on the roof and an additional roof 
over them 1884. 

Two-edged (-edgd, poet. -ed^d),*. 1596. 
[Cf. OE. iwUcge , -eegede .] Having two edges; 
esp. of a sword, axe. etc., having two cutting 
edges, one on each side of the blade Also fig. 
of a remark, etc. 

Alashtar. .wielded a L sword 1830. 

Two-faced (-frist ; stress var.) f a. 1619. — 
Douhle-faced a. 

Twofold (tii’fJuld), a., adv. ME. [app. orig. 
a refash. ofTwiFOLD, after Two.] A. adj. +x. 
Double (in fig. sense) ; double-minded, waver- 
ing. ME. only. 9. Consisting of two combined ; 
composed of two pans or elements ; existing in 
two relations or manners ; of two kinds ; double, 
dual 1559. 8- Double in amount, twice as 

great 181a. 4. Of yarn: Consisting of two 

strands twisted into one 1880. 

s. A t. victorie Holland. Two t. blocks Nelson. 

B. adv . 1. In two folds ; so as to be folded or 
doubled. Chiefly Sc. of persons, late ME a. 
To twice the amount, doubly 1526. 

Two-foot (t»*fut), a. 1620. I. fa. Two- 
footed. b. Performed with both feet (rare), a. 
Measuring two feet; two feet long, wide, or 
thick 1664. 

a. T. rule, a measuring rule two feet long. 

Two-footed (stress var.),u. late MEL Hav- 
ing two feet ; biped ; two-legged ; standing on 
two feet. 

Two-hand, a, late ME. — next x. 
Two-handed (stress var.), a. ME. I. 
Wielded with both hands, as a sword etc. ; in- 
volving the use of both hands, a. Wielded or 
worked by the hands of two persons, as a saw ; 
engaged in by two persons, as a card-game, etc. 
1657* 8* Big, bulky, strapping, colloq. Now 

rare or Obs. 2687. 4. Having two hands 2847. 

5. Ambidextrous ; handy, efficient i86x. 

x. That t engine.. Stands ready to smite Milt. 3. 
A huge two-handed lubber 1687. 

Two-headed (stress var.), a. 2596. 1. 
Having, or represented with, two heads, a. fig. 
Having or governed by two chiefs or rulers 
2885. 

s. By two-beaded Imus Shaks. 

Two-leaved (lfvd), a. 1610. Having or 
consisting of two leaves, a. Having two hinged 
or folding parts, as a door, table, eta b. Hav* 
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ing two foliage-leaves o** two petals or sepals 4 
having leaves growing in pairs 1688. 

Two-legged (legd, le:ged), a. 1561. Haw- 
ing two legs ; usu. as an epithet suggestive of a 
human being having the qualities of the animal 
named. 

The neighbours hens y* takest, and playes the two 
legged fox 1573. 

Twoness (t«-n£s\ 1648. [f. Two + -ness. J 
The fact or condition of being two; duality, 
doubleness. 

Two-part, a. 1854. Containing, consist- 
ing of, having, or involving two parts; com- 
posed in two parts, as a piece of music, or for 
two actors, as a play. So Two-parted a. 
divided into two parts, bipartite. 

Twopence (tr*pgns). 1450. A sum ol 
money equal to two pennies 1477. 9. An Eng- 
lish silver coin of the value of two pennies; 
= half - groat (since 2662 coined only as 
Maundy money), b. A copper coin of this value 
issued in the reign of George III. 1450. 3. As 

type of a very small amount ; now esp. in pht 
(not) to care t . 1691. 

Twopenny (urp&ii), a. and sb. 1539. A. 
adj. 1. Of the value of, amounting to, or costing 
twopence, b. Involving an outlay of twopence; 
for the use of or admission to which there is a 
charge of twopence 1599. a. fig. Of very little 
value ; paltry, trumpery, trifling, worthless 1560, 

x. T. ale, a quality of ale orig. »oM at twopence per 
quart 1710. b. T. tube, former pop. name for tho 
Central London Railway, opened in 1900, on which 
the fare was orig. twopence tor any distance, a. This 
woman, with her t. gentility Thackeray. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) 1. Short for t 
ale X71X. a. A form of address to a child or 
young or small person 1844. 8. colloq. (with 

poss. adj.) One's head 1859. So T.-halfyenny 
(tr*p£ni|h£i*p€ni) a. of the value of two pennies 
and a halfpenny ; usu. fig. as an epithet of dis- 
paragement. T. -pennyworth, as much as is 
worth or rosts two pence ; fig. a small amount. 
Two-pile (ttt'pail), a. 1611. Applied to 
velvet in w hich the loops of the pile-warp are 
formed by two threads, producing a pile of 
double thickness. Also Two-piled a. 

Two-seater (t«!srtaj). 1906. [See Two 
Comb . c.] A motor car or aeroplane having 
seats for two persons. 

Two-sidea, a. 1863. Having two sides, 
bilateral ; fig. having two parts or aspects. 

Twosome (tfi-som). Chiefly Sc. [f. Twq 
+ -some 2 ] Two persons together. 

Two-way (stress var.;, «. 1571. I. Having, 
or connected with, two ways, roads, or channels; 
situated where two ways meet. 2. Math. Ex- 
tending in two directions or dimensions, or 
having two modes of variation 1891. 

x. T. switch, one by which electric <. jrrent may be 
switched on or off from either of two points. 

Two--y ear-old, a. and sb. 1594. A. adj. 
Of the age of two years. Chiefly of animals, 
esp. colts 1601. B. sb. An animal (esp. a colt) 
or child of two years of age 1594. 

-ty, suffix l , denoting quality or condition, 
repr. ME. -tie, -tee, -te, from OF. - te (mod.F. 
-it), earlier -tet (-ted): — L. - itatem , nom. -itas. 
Such L„ types as bonitatem , feritatem, were in 
OF. normally reduced to two syllables ( bontet 0 
fertet) by elision of the -i- between the two 
stresses, so that -tet, later -te, became the regu- 
lar form of the suffix. From the types lealte , 
realte, the ending -alte (mod.F. -auti) was in 
OF. extended to formations from different 
stems, and many words of this form (ult. written 
with -ally) established themselves in English, aa 
admiralty, casualty, commonalty, mayoralty j 
etc. Although occurring in a large number of 
words the suffix has been very little used as 
a formative element in English ; shrievalty, 
sheriffalty are among the very small number of 
words from English stems with this suffix. Such 
words as faculty, honesty , modesty represent 
Latin formations in which - tas is directly added 
to a consonantal stem. The AF. form -teth sur- 
vives in Sa bountith , fooriith. 

-ty, suffix*, denoting ‘ten’, forming the 
second element of the decade numerals from 9 9 
to 90, as twenty, thirty (OE. twentig, hdtirY, 
eta OE. -tig corresponds to OFris. -tick, OS. 
-tig, OHG. -*ug (Q, -aig), and is the same as 


B (Get.' K*ln). i (Fr. ptu). a (Ger. Miiller). A (Ft. dime), f (c#ri). X («•) (thm). I (A) (win), f (St. Sain). 6 (Sit, Smt, tarib). 
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ON. Hgr and Goth. tigus $ which wore Inde- 
pendent words. 

Tybum (tei’bffxn). late ME. The place 
public execution for Middlesex until 2783, situa- 
ted at the junction of the present Oxford Street, 
Bayswater Road, and Edgware Road. 

attrib. fT. ticket, a certificate granted to one who 
secured the conviction of a felon, exempting the holder 
from all parochial duties in the parish where the offence 
was committed. T. tree, the gallows. 

tran{f. Executed at T. near York, Colonel John 
Morrice 1736, 

Tychonian ftoik^-niln), a. and sb. r6 47. 
ff. med.L. Tyckon-, stem of Tycho , latinised 
form of Da. Tyge + -\PMj\ A. adj. — next 1710. 
B. sb. A disciple or adherent of Tycho Brahe or 
of his system of astronomy (rare) 1647. 
Tycbonic (Uikp-nik), a . 1670. [f. as prec. 
+ -tcj Of or pertaining to the Danish astrono- 
mer Tycho Brahe (died x6oi), or to his system 
of astronomy. 

| Tycoon (teik&n). 1861. [ad. Jap. taikun 
great lord or prince, f. Chinese ta great + kiun 
prince.] The title by which the shogun of Japan 
, was described to foreigners, b. U.S. A * big bug ‘ 
Tygr, tig (tig). 1855. [Origin unkn.] / 
drinking-cup with two or more handles, attri 
buted to the 17th and 18th c. 

Tying (toi-iq), vbl. sb, 1480. [f. Tie v. + 
-WO M x. The action of Tie v, fa. cotter. 
Something used for tying ; a tie -*1844. 

Tyke (toik). Chiefly Sc, and n, dial . late 
ME. [a. ON. Hk bitch.j x. A dog ; usu. in de- 
preciation. a low-bred, or coarse dog, a cur, a 
mongrel. a. transf A low-bred, lazy, mean, 
surly, or ill-mannered fellow ; a boor. late ME L 
S* A nickname for a Yorkshireman j in full York* 
skirt t. 170a 

x. Toby was the most utterly shabby, vulgar, mean 
looking cur I ever beheld — in one word. at. 1861. 

Give a t. a bridle and hell soon have a horse z8ao. 
Tylo- (tail*), befl a vowel or A tyl- (til), 
comb, form repr. Gr. rvAos knob or rvKq callus, 
cushion, used in a few terms of zoology ; as in 
Ty'lopod [Gr. vovt, wo 8 - foot], a. having pads 
on the digits instead of hoofs ; belonging to the 
Tylopoda. a group of ruminants comprising the 
camels and llamas (synonymous with Camelidx); 
sb. a member of the Tylopoda ; so Tyl o*po done a. 

| Tylosis (taiLJa'sis). 1876. [mod.L., in 
sense x ad. Gr. tv\awu, f. rvkos or rvXrj ; see 
Tylo and -os is.] 1. Path. a. An inflamma- 
tory disease of tne eyelids, characterized by 
thickening and hardening of their edges, b. 
Callosity 1890. Bot . An intrusive growth 

of the wall of a cell into the cavity of a vessel in 
woody tissue 1876. Hence Tylo’tic a. Path, of, 
pertaining to, or affected with t. 

Tylote (tai-l<7«t)j sb, (a.) Also in L. form 
tylo*tua. 1887. [ad. Gr. rvKurbt knobbed, f. 
rvkovr to make knobby, f, rvkos knob.} Zoo/. 
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A sponge-spicule of the form of a cylindrical rod 
with a knob at each end ; also attrib. or adj, 
Tymp(timp). 1645. [app. abbrev.ofTYM- 
pan.] x. The mouth of the hearth of a blast- 
furnace through which the molten metal de- 
scends ; formed by an arch of masonry (t.-arcA), 
or a block of stone or iron (t.stone, t. -plate), or 
by two of these together. a. Coal mining, A 
horizontal piece of timber for supporting the 
roof; also called bar, cap, or lid 1883. 
Tymp&n (ti*mp£n). OE. [ad. L. tympa- 
num Tympanum, or a. OF. tympan, timpan 
(mod.F. tympan).] x. A dram or similar in- 
strument, as a timbrel or tambourine, arch. b. 
[Ir. tiompan.] An ancient Irish stringed instru- 
ment played with a bow. late ME. fa. « Tym- 
panum s. -1706s. a* An appliance in a printing- 
press, interposed between the platen or impres- 
sion-cylinder and the sheet to be printed, in 
order to soften and equalize the pressure ; in a 
hand press consisting of two frames (outer and 
inner t.) with sheets of parchment or strong 
linen stretched upon them, and enclosing a 
packing either of blanket, rubber, etc., or sheets 
of paper, cloth, or other harder material, ac- 
cording to the nature of the work to be printed 
2580. 4. Arch. - Tympanum 3. 1704, 5. A 

tense membrane or thin plate in any mechanical 
apparatus, e.g. in a photograph 1883. 
attrik.i t^aheat, a sh mm of paper, etc., laid 00 or 


fixed in the t, orig, as a guide for piecing the sheets 
to be printed. 

Tympanal (ti-mp&n&l), a. (sb.) i8aa. [f. 
Tympanum + -AL.] Anat. and Zool. * next 1 
b. sb. A tympanal or tympanic bone 1875. 

Tympanic (timpaemik), a. (sb.) 1808. [f. 
as prec. +-ic.] x. Anat. and Zool. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or connected with the tympanum, or 
drum of the ear ; of the nature of a tympanum, 
a. Pertaining to or resembling a drum ; in Path. 
tympanitic 1891. fl* Arch, Pertaining to 
tympanum 1909. 

s.T. bone, in mammals, a bone of annular or tubu- 
lar form supporting the tympanic membrane and sur- 
rounding the external auditory meatus (in the adult 
forming part of the temporal bone) ; in lower verte- 
brates, one of several bones variously supposed to be 
homologous with this, 

B. as sb. Short for /. bone 1851. 
Tympaniform (ti'mpani-, 
a. 1854. [ad. F. tympaniforme , f. Tympanum 
+ -forme -FORM. ] Nat. Hist. Having the form 
of a drum, or (usu.) of a drum-head ; stretched 
like a drum-head : spec, applied to certain mem- 
branes in the broneni of birds. 

Tympanist (ti*mp&nist). 1611. [ad. F. 
tympanists, L. tympauista, Gr. rv/sTtayicrrifS, or 
f. timpan Tympan + -1ST.] One who beats or 
plays upon a drum, a drummer. 
llTympanite»(timpdnai*tfz). late ME. [Late 
L., a. Gr. TVfsirarlrrjSj f. Tupiravor TYMPANUM.] 
Path. Distention of the abdomen by gas or air 
in the intestine, the peritoneal cavity, or the 
uterus. 

Tympanitic (timp&ni*tik), a. 1834. [ad. 
L, tympaniticus, f. tympanites’, see prec. and 
-IC. J Pertaining to, characteristic of, or affected 
with tympanites; also, hollow-sounding. 

II Tympa ni ti s (timpinoitis). 1797* [In 
sense x, an alteration of Tympanites, in sense 
a, f. Tympanum + -ms.) 1. — Tympanites. 

9. Inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
tympanum 1857. 

Tympano- (timpAna), bef. a vowel occas. 
tympan-, comb, form repr. Gr. rvfxvarov or 
L. Tympanum ; as in Tympane-ctomy [Gr. 
heroftfi], excision of the tympanic membrane. 
Tympanohy *al a. , pertaining to the tympanum 
and the hyoid arch ; epithet of a small bone or 
cartilage at the base of the styloid process, 
which in early life becomes fused with the tem- 
poral bone ; sb. — L bone or cartilage. 

II Tympanum (ti mpAnffm). PI. tympana. 
16x9. [L., drum, etc., a. Gr. rv/xwopor, f. root 
of rtivTtiv to strike.] 1. A drum or similar 
instrument, as a tambourine or timbrel ; also, 
the stretched membrane of a drum, a drum- 
head 1675. a. Anat. The drum of the ear ; the 
middle ear separated from the outer ear by 
the tympanic membrane. Also often applied to 
the tympanic membrane simply. 26x9. b. 
Omith. (a) Each of the two inflatable air-sacs 
the sides of the neck in certain birds, as 
grouse, (b) Applied to the bony labyrinth at 
the base of the trachea in certain species of 
duck, having resonant membranes in its walls. 
1873. 3- Arch. a. The die or cubical portion 

of a pedestaL b. The vertical recessed face of 
pediment, often adorned with sculpture. 1658. 

. Mech. A kind of wheel (orig. dram-shaped) 
with curved radial partitions, used for raising 
water 1875. 

Tympany (trmpini). 1598. [ad. tned.L. 
tympanias , a. Gr. rvjxvawlas, f. rvfswarov TYM- 
PANUM.] 1. - Tympanites; also sometimes 
used for a tumour or morbid swelling of any 
kind. Now rare or arch . fb. transf. or alius., 
esp. in ref. to pregnancy -1711. a. Jig. A 
swelling, as of pride, arrogance, self-conceit, 
etc., figured as a disease ; a condition of being 
inflated or puffed up; an excess of something 
figured as a swelling ; inflated style, turgidity, 
bombast Now rare or Obs. 2581. 3. « Tym- 
panum f. Obs. or arch. 1535. 

b. A mere t. . . raised by a cushion Dsydsn. a. 
Puffed up with this Timpany of self conceit BrrroM. 
Dr. Johnson.. be charges.. with a plethoric and tao- 
tologic t. of sentence iBii 

Tyne, obs. f. Tin, Tind, Tine. 

Tynwald (tinw 5 ld, tain-), late ME. [ad, | 
ingwall stem of ON. fingtyllr, 


early ON. *>*«, 
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king THING sb* + vollr field, love! ground.! 
(Alio T. Court.) In tne Isle of Man, an annual 
convention attended by the governor (represent- 
ing the sovereign), a council acting as the upper 
house, and tbs House of Keys, at which the 
laws which have been enacted are proclaimed 
to the people. 

Typol (tai*p&l), a. 1853. [f. Type sb. + 
-al,] 1 . Of the nature of, serving as, or answer- 
ing to a type, pattern, or specimen ; representa- 
tive ; typical. a. Of or pertaining to printing 
type ; typographical 1889. 

Typo (taip), sb. 1470. [ad. F. type or L» 
typus, a. Gr. rvtrot impression, etc., f. rdirrciv 
to beat, strike.] 2. That by which something 
is symbolized or figured ; a symbol, emblem ; 
spec, in Theol. a person, object, or event of Old 
Testament history, prefiguring some person or 
thing revealed in the new dispensation ; correL 
to antitype . +9. A figure or picture of some- 
thing ; a representation ; an image or imitation 
(rare) -1774. t>- Numism, The figure on either 
side of a coin or medal 1785. 3. A distinguish- 
ing mark or sign; a stamp (rare) 1593. 4. 

Path. The characteristic form of a fever ; esp. 
the character of an intermittent fever as deter- 
mined by its period. Obs. or merged in 5. 160X. 

5. The general form, structure, or character 
distinguishing a particular kind, group, or class 
of beings or objects ; hence transf. a pattern or 
model after which something is made 1843. b. 
Ch . Hist. [Gr. Tt/iror rijt nlarecus type of the 
faith.] An edict of the Emperor Constant II, 
promulgated a.d. 648, prohibiting further dis- 
cussion of the Monothelite controversy 1797. 

6. A kind, class, or order as dist. by a particular 

character 1854. 7. transf. A person or thing 

that exhibits the characteristic qualities of a 
class ; a typical example or instance 184a. tv. 
spec. A person or thing that exemplifies the 
ideal qualities or characteristics of a kind or 
order ; a perfect example or specimen of some- 
thing ; a model, pattern, exemplar 1847. 8. 

techn. a. Nat. Hist., etc. A certain general plan 
of structure characterizing a group of animals, 
plants, etc. ; hence transf. a group or division 
of animals, etc,, having a common form or 
structure 1850. b. Nat . Hist. A species ox 
genus which most perfectly exhibits the essen- 
tial characters of its family or group, and from 
which the family or group is (usu.) named ; an 
individual embodying all the distinctive charac- 
ters of a species, eta 1840. c. Chem. A simple 
compound taken as representing the structure 
of more complex compounds 185a. d. Math. 
A succession of symbols susceptible of + and 
— signs 1891. 9. A small rectangular block, 

usu. of metal or wood, having on Its upper end 
a raised letter, figure, or other character, for 
use in printing 1713. b. sing. Types collectively ; 
letter, in t., set up ready for printing. 1778. 
c. transf. A printed character or characters, or 
an imitation of these 1784. 

x. In (the) in symbolic representation : He offered 
wine not water in the t...of liia bloud Jxa. Taylos. 
3 . Thy Father bearea the t. of the King of Naples 
Shaks. Tennis and tall Stockings, Short blistred 
Breeches, and those types of Traoell Shaks. 5. The 
t. upon which the whole was constructed *857. 6 . 

The instruction in both is of the seme t. 1879. 7. Sit 

Roger de Coverley is a character, as well as a t. Rue- 
kin. b. Plato is the very t. 01 soaring philosophy 
J. H. Nkwman. 8. a- So careful of the t. she seems, 
So careless of the single life Txnmyson. 9. Musical 
types had.. been Invented by an Italian 1880. b. 
This story goes straightway into t. Dickkn*. c. To 
see smelt objects distinctly . .such as. .a small L 1831. 

attrib. and Comb. : L-bar, (a) a line of t. cast in a 
solid bar, as by the linotype 2 (b) in a typewriter, each 
of the bars carrying the letters or chatacters 1 -car- 
riage, in a printing-machine, a frame carrying the 
form ; -cutter, one who engraves the dies or punches 
from which types era cast 1 -cylinder, the cyllndet 
on which the types or plstci are fastened in a rotary 
press; -letter, each of the types or letters of a 
typewriter 2 -metal, an alloy or lead and antimony, 
sometimes with tin or bismuth, of which printiag 
types are cast 2 -script, typewritten matter or copy 1 
also attrib . ) -getter, a compositor; also, a composing* 
machine ; so -setting, sb. and a. ; -theory, Chem, 
the theory of the derivation of compounds from typef 
by substitution ; -wheel, a wheel with raised charac- 
ters on its periphery, as in the printing telegraph and 
in some typewriters. 

Type (trip), V. 1596. [f. prec.] I .tram. 
\ol. To prefigure or foreshadow as a type; 


is (men), a (peas), am (lewd). 0 (cad). % (Fr. ch#f)* e (ev#r)» ei (/, eye). $ (Fr. eau de vie), i (ast). i (Psychs). 9 (whet)- f (get). 
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to repr esen t In prophetic similitude. b. mm 
Typify x. 1836. 0. — Typify 9. (ran) 1637. 

S« To print (rant) 1736. 4. tram, and intr. To 
typewrite 1888. 5. Med. To determine the 

compatibility of the blood of the donor for 
transfusion to that of the receptor 1937. 

1. b. All nature typetli Thee and Thine 1839. 

-type (trip), suffix, repr. F. -type, L. -typus, 
Gr. - rviros , t. root of rtiirruv to beat, strike ; as 
in antitype , archetype, prototype', also, with the 
sense J type, block, or plate for printing from 
in electrotype , stereotype \ and with the sense 
* impression or picture *, also * process of repro- 
duction * as in autotype , collotype , platinotype . 
Typewrite (tri'p.rrit), v. 1887. [Back- 
formation from next.] tram. To print by means 
of a typewriter ; to type ; also intr. to practise 
typewriting. So Typewriting vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. x8Bx. Typewritten ppl. a. 
Typewriter (ui*p,rei:tw). 1875. [f. Type 
sb.+ Writer.] x. A writing-machine having 
types for the letters of the alphabet, figures, and 
punctuation-marks, so arranged on separate 
rods (or on the periphery of a wheel) that as 
each key of the machine is depressed the corre- 
sponding character is imprinted in line on a 
moving sheet. +9. Obs. One who does type- 
writing ; a Typist 1884. 

|| Typhlitis (tiflri-tis). 1857. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. rv<f>\6v the caecum or blind gut (neut. of 
rv<pk6s blind) +-ITIS.] Path . Inflammation of 
the caecum, csecitis (often Including appendici- 
tis). Hence Typhlitic (tiflrtik) a. 

Typhlo- (tifltf), bef. a vowel regularly 
typhl-, ad. Gr. rvipKo-, comb, form 0/ n np\os 
blind ; occurring in a few recent pathological 
and surgical terms relating to the caecum (Gr. 
rwp\6v ; see prec.). 

Typhlosole (trfl^sdiil). Also -soils. 1859. 
[irreg. f. Gr. rvrpXds blind + ocoKijv channel, 
pipe.] Zool. A ridge or fold extending along 
the inner wall of theintestine and partly dividing 
the cavity of it, in various animals, as lampreys 
and certain ascidians, molluscs, and worms. 

Typho- (tai-fo) f ad. Gr. rvtpo-, comb, form 
of rv<pos (see Typhus) ; used as comb, form of 
Typhus or Typhoid, in recent terms of patho- 
logy, etc. ; as Typhomala-rial a., applied to a 
fever exhibiting both typhoid and malarial 
symptoms, or to typhoid fever with malarial 
complications, or of malarial origin. Typho- 
to xin, a poisonous ptomaine obtained from 
cultures of the bacillus of typhoid fever. 

Typhoean (trifrin), a. [prop. Tpphoean 
(taiforfln), f. Typhoeus , Gr. Tvipaxvs, name of a 
giant of Greek mythology.] Belonging to or 
characteristic of Tj phoeus. milt. 

Typhoid (tri-foid), a. (sb.) 1800, [£. Ty- 
phus + -oiD. I Path . x. Resembling or charac- 
teristic of typhus ; applied to a class of febrile 
diseases exhibiting symptoms similar to those 
of typhus, or to such symptoms themselves, esp. 
to a state of delirious stupor occurring in certain 
fevers. 9. T. fever \ a specific eruptive fever 
(formerly supposed to be a variety of typhus), 
characterised by intestinal inflammation and 
ulceration ; also called enteric fever 1845. ^ 
Of. pertaining to, characteristic of, or affected 
with typhoid fever 1871. B. sb. Short for t. fever 
x86z. b. A case of typhoid ; a patient suffering 
from typhoid (colloq.) 1890. Hence Typhoidal 
a. pertaining to, characteristic of, resembling, 
or naving the character of t. fever. 

Typhomania (trifom^nik). 1693. [mod. 
L., ad. Gr. rv<f>cu pavia, f. rwpos Typhus + fxavia 
Mania ; by mod. writers taken as f. Typhus 
( in the moo. sense) + Mania.] Path. Delirium 
accompanied with stupor, occurring in typhus 
and other fevers. 

Typhon 1 (tarfrn). 159a. [»• L., a. Gr. 
T name of 9 giant ; also, a tempestuous 
wind (see next), and applied to a comet or 
meteor.] The name of a giant or monster of 
ancient Greek mythology (according to Hesiod, 
the son of Typhoeus, and father of the Winds ; 
Inter identified with Typhoeus), fabled to have 
been buried under Mount Etna, and represented 
as having a hundred heads and breathing out 
flames ; also used as a name for the Egyptian 


evfl divinity Set, Hence alius. Hence Typho*- 
ni&n a. pertaining to or connected with T. or 
Set. 

Typhon K Now rare or Obs. 1555. [ad. 
Gr. tuQuv ; see prec. In later use partly sug- 
gested by Typhoon.] A whirlwind, cyclone, 
tornado ; a violent storm of wind, a hurricane. 
Typhonic (triffnik), a . 1865. [ad. Gr. 

rvipvvutbe, f. T vtpvv ; see Typhon 1 and -ic.] 
1. Having the character of a whirlwind or tor- 
nado ; tempestuous. 9. - Typhonian 1874. 
Typhoon (trifii*n). 1588. [In sense a, a. 
Urdu tufdn, referred to Arab. / tafa to turn 
round, but possibly a. Gr. ri/^ow Typhon * ; in 
sense b, repr. Chinese tai fung , common dial, 
forms of ia big and flng wind.] a. A vio- 
lent storm or tempest occurring in India, b. 
A violent cyclonic storm or hurricane occurring 
in the China seas and adjacent regions, chiefly 
during the period from July to October. 
Typhous (tai’fos), a. 1805. [f. Typhus 
+ -ous.] Path. Pertaining to or having the 
character of typhus. 

Typhus (tri •££*). 1643. [Late L. in sense 1, 
and mod.L, in sense a, ad. Gr. rityos smoke, 
vapour, conceit, stupor, f. rv<p<iv to smoke, 
smoulder.] tx. Pride, haughtiness, conceit, 
s. Path. An acute infectious fever, characterised 
by great prostration and a petechial eruption, 
and occurring chiefly in crowded tenements, 
etc. Also /. fever. X7B5. 

Typic (ti*plk), a. 1601. [a. F. ty pique, 

ad. L. typicus , a. Gr. rvnuedt typical, f. rviros 
Type ; see -ic.] x. — next x. 1610. +9. Of a 
fever : Conforming to a particular type ; inter- 
mittent; periodic -1857. 

Typical (trpik&l), a. 1619. [ad. med.L. 
typualis, f. L. typicus Typic ; see -al.] x.Of 
the nature of, or serving as, a type or emblem ; 
pertaining or relating to a type or types ; sym- 
bolical, emblematic. 9. Having the qualities 
of a type or specimen ; serving as a representa- 
tive specimen of a class or kind 1860, b. Nat. 
Hist. That is the type of the genus, family, etc. 
1847. 3. Of or pertaining to a type or repre- 

sentative specimen; distinctive, characteristic 
1850. 4. Of or pertaining to printers* type ; 

typographical. Now rare or Obs. 1770. 

1. He renewed the customs of expounding Scrip- 
ture in a typical 1 way 1661. a. Horace ia a t. Roman 
of the intellectual sort iSBx. Hence Ty pica - lit y. 
Typical-ly adv., -ness. 

T ypification (thpifik/bjan). r8n. [f. 
next ; see -fication/] The action of typif) ing ; 
representation by a type or symbol ; also, that 
which typifies ; an exemplification. 

Typify (ti-pifri), v. 1634. [f. L. typus 

Type sb. ; see -fy.J i. tram. To represent or 
express by a type or symbol ; to serve as a type, 
figure, or emblem of ; to symbolize; to prefigure. 
9. To serve as the typical specimen of (a class, 
(amily, etc.) ; to exhibit the essential characters 
of ; to exemplify 185a. 

1. Gloria by the wreath is typifide 1634. 

Typist (toi-pist). 1843. [f. Type sb. + 

-1ST.] 1. One wno uses type; a printer, a 

compositor (rare). 9. — Typewriter 9. 1885. 

Typo (tripo), sb. (a.) slang. 1816. [Short 
for typographer or typographic. J A typographer, 
a printer; spec, a compositor, b* at t rib. or as 
adj. - Typographic 1891. 

Typo- (tri*p*, ti*pd), bef. a vowel typ-, 
comb, form repr. Gr. rviros Type sb. ; as in 
Typonym (tri*p£nim), Nat. Hist, a name based 
on a type or specimen ; hence Typonymal 
(-p*nimAl), Typonymic (-dni*mik), adjs. 
Typograph (tri*p-, ti-pdjgrof). 1737. [a. 
F. typographe , ad. med. L. typographies, f. Gr, 
rbvos + -yparpos.] 1. A typographer or typo- 
graphist 9. A writing-machine for the blind 
in which pressure upon raised types causes the 
corresponding letters to be printed x8aa 
Typographer (trip-, tipp*grifw). 1643. 
( f. med.L. typoprapkus (see prec.) + -kr *.] One 
who is skilled m typography ; a printer. 
Typographic (toip-, tip< 5 grae*fik), a. 1778. 
[ad. med. L. typographtcus. f. typograph vs + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to printing, typographical. 
TypbgrmpMcal (trip-, tip<fgra*fikAl), a. 
1593. [f. as prec. +-AL; see -ical,] i. Of or 


pertaining to typography or printing ; connected 
or dealing with printing, b. Produced or ex- 
pressed by typography or in print ; printed 1803. 
ta. Emblematic; figurative. Johnson. Hence 
Typographically adv. 

Typo-grapbist. rare. 1890. [f. as Typo- 
grapher + - 1 ST.] One versed in the history or 
art of printing ; a student of typography. 
Typography (trip-, tipp-grftfi). 1641. [a. 
F. typographic , ad. mod.L. typographia. t Gr. 
rvpos type + -yea </>/a writing; see Typo- and 
-GRAPHY.] x . The art or practice of printing. 
9. The action or process of printing; esp. the 
setting and arrangement of types and printing 
irom them ; hence, the arrangement and appear- 
ance of printed matter 1697. b. tramf. Printed 
matter ; letterpress Milt, 

Typology (tripfl&lgi). 1845. [f. Gr. rbwot) 
see -logy.J 1. The study of symbolic repre- 
sentation, esp. of the origin and meaning of 
Scripture types; also, transf symbolic signi- 
ficance, representation, or treatment ; symbol- 
ism. 9. The study of or a discourse on printing 
types or printing 1883. 3. Archseol. [after G.J 

The classification of remains and specimens ac- 
cording to the type they exhibit and its evolu- 
tion, etc. 1886. So Typolo*glc, -al adjs., -ally 
adv . Typo'logiet, a student of t. 

Tyranneae (tri«*rfines). 1590. [f. L. tyran 
nus Tyrant + -ess.] A female tyrant. 

Tyrannic (ti-, trirarnik), a. 1491. [ad. 
L. tyrannicus, a. Gr. rvpayvin6s f f« rvpavvoe 
Tyrant.] - next. 

Tyrannical (ti-, trirarnik&l), a. 1560. [f. 
as prec. + -AL.] x. Of, pertaining to, or befit- 
ting an absolute ruler or his government ; arbi- 
trary, despotic. 9. a. Of the nature or character 
of a tyrant ; acting or operating in an oppres- 
sive, cruel, or unjustly severe manner 1538. b. 
Of, pertaining to, or befitting a tyrant ; severely 
oppressive ; despotically harsh or cruel 157O' 

1. At dynasty t8^8. a. a. A dark and t. superstition 
M or ley. H ence Tyrannically mdm., -neaa. 

Tyrannicide 1 (ti-, trirornisrid). 1657. 
[a. F., ad. L. tyranntcida, f. tyrannus TYRANT ; 
see -cidb *.] One who kills a tyxanL 

Tyr&*nnldde 3 . 1650. [a. F., ad. L, 

tyranniddium ; see prec. and -CIDE ■. J The kill- 
ing of a tyrant Hence Tynunnici'dal a. per- 
taining or relating to. disposed or inclined to, t 

Tyrannize (ti-ranaiz), v. 1494. [a. F. 

tyranniser, t tyran Tyrant; cL late L. tyranni- 
mart, Gr. rvpavrlfatrj] I. a. intr. To be a 
despot or absolute ruler ; to exercise absolute 
rule. Const over. 1590. *t*b. tram. To rule 

over or dominate with absolute power -1795. 
9. intr. To reign tyrannically ; to rule despoti- 
cally or oppressively 1494. 8- To act tyranni- 

cally, play the tyrant; to exercise power or con- 
trol oppressively or cruelly 1599. b. fig. of 
things 1588. 4. tram. To rule or govern tyran- 

nically ; to treat tyrannically, play the tyrant to 
or over. Now rare . 1533. b.jig. of things 1588. 
tg. To render tyrannical. Milt. 

z. Polycrstes, who. .tyrannized in Samos Houses. 
a. Oppressing and tyrannizing ouer her Majesties 
*>ubiects 1588. 3. The ^rent were not allowed to L 

over the poor 1646. b. The influences which L over 
human passions and opinions 1805. 4. Had . . rather 

sit still, and let his Country be tyrannised Milt. b. 
Poverty, which doth so t., crucifie, and generally de- 
presse vs Burton. Hence Tyraiinlrcr, one who or 
that which tyrannizes. 

Tyrannous (trrinas), a . 1491. [f. L. 

tyrannus Tyrant + -ous. J x. Characterised by 
or inclined to tyranny ; ruling or acting tyranni- 
cally ; despotic. 9. transf. Of the nature of or 
involving tyranny; oppressive, unjustly severe 
or cruel 1556. 

1. The t. handea of any earthly Pharao 1577. fig. 
Yeeld vp (O Loue) thy Crowne To L Hate Shake 
H ence TyTannoua-ly adv., -nesa. 

Tyranny (ti’r&ni). late ME. [a. F. fyrois- 
nie, a. med.L. tyrannia, f. L. tyrannus, Gr. 
rvpavros Tyrant ; cf. Gr. rvpavrla (rare).] x. 
The government of a tyrant or absolute ruler; 
the position or rule of a tyrant, b. gen. Abso- 
lute sovereignty 1651. e. WHh a and pi. A 
state ruled by a tyrant or absolute prince ran 
absolute or despotic government 1605. 9. The 
action or government of a tyrannical ruler; 
oppressive or unjustly severe government, late 
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TYRANT 

ME. 8. Arbitrary or oppressive exercise of 
power ; unjustly severe use of one's authority ; 
harsh, severe, or unmerciful action ; with a and 
al„ an instance of this, late ME. b. Violent or 
lawless action. Obs. or arch . 1475. 

1. Pisutratus began to affect the T. of that city 1737. 
C. In moat of the cities there were erected Tyrannies 
Hobbks. a. Parliament T, began to succeed Church 
T. I)e Fob. 3. ’Tis t. to trample on him that pros- 
trates himself FULua 

Tyrant (tois'r&nt),^. ME. [a.OF.(mod.F. 
tyran), a. L. tyrannus , Gr. rvpaurof.] 1. One 
who seises upon the sovereign power in a state 
without legal right ; an absolute ruler ; a usurper 
(Chiefly in ref. to ancient rulers.) +9. A ruler, 
governor, prince -1737. 3. A king or ruler who 

exercises his power in nn oppressive, unjust, or 
cruel manner ; a despot ME. 4. One who treats 
those under his control tyrannically ME. tb. 
By extension : Any one who acts in a cruel, 
violent, or wicked manner ; a ruffian, desperado ; 
a villain. Hence as a term of reproach. -1578. 
e. fig. Anything of which the action is likened 
to that of a tyrannical ruler 1508. 5. Omith. 

Any bird of the family Tyrannidse ; esp . any of 
several species of the genus Tyrannus , noted 
for attacking and driving off any other bird 
approaching Its nesting place. Also called 
bird, t. -fly catcher, 173a 6. attrib. or as adj. 

That is a tyrant, tyrannical, tyrannous ; also, 
characteristic of a tyrant ME. 

1. A tyraunt hat was kyng of sysile Chaucer. 3. 
Do not tyrants. .Think men were born for slaves to 
kings T Gay. 4. A plague vpon the T, that I serue 
Shaks. b. I was a blasphemar, and a persecuter, 
anda tyraunt Tindale z Tim. i. 13. c. Public opinion, 
the greatest t. of these times 1847. 6. When t. custom 

had not shackled man Thomson. 

Comb, t t.-bird : see sense 5 j -flycatcher, -shrike, 
species of Tyrannus, resembling, and formerly con- 
fused with, the Muscicapidm and Laniidm. Hence 
Tyrant t*. intr to play the t., to tyrannize (also 
with it), 

f| Tyre,i tyer (toi»r). India - 1613. [ad. 

Tamil tayir.] Name in India for curdled milk 
and cream beginning to turn sour. 

Tyre a (taisj). Also U.S. tire. 1796. [var. 
of Tire j£.»] 1. The iron or steel rim of a 

wheel, exp. the steel rim of the driving wheel of 
a locomotive. 9. A rubber cushion around the 
wheel of a bicycle, motor-car. etc. 1875. Hence 
Tyred ppl. a, furnished with a t or tyres : 
chiefly in compounds. 

Tyrian (ti*riin), a, and s b. 1513. [f. L. 

Tyrius (f, Tyrus Tyre) + -AN.] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to, native of, or made in Tyre, an 
ancient Phoenician city on the Mediterranean, 
the centre of an extensive commerce, b. spec . 
in rel to the dye anciently made at Tyre from 
molluscs; see Purple B. x. 16x6. B. sb, A 
native or inhabitant of Tyre 1513. 

b. Another finds the way to dye m Grain, And make 
Calabrian Wool receive the T. Stain Dbydxn. 

Tyro: see Tiro. 

Tyrolean (tin?u-lxfin) a. and sb. 1809. [f. 
T yrol + -KAN. j A. adj. Belonging to Tyrol 
(often called * the Tyrol ), a province of Austria- 
Hungary 1859. B. sb. A native or inhabitant of 
Tyrol 1809. So Tyrolese (-ft) a. and sb. 
Tyrolite (trrJloit). 1854. [ad. G. tirolit , 
t. Tyrol , where found ; sec -itb *.J Min. Hy- 
drous arsenate of copper, found usually in reni- 
form masses of pale green colour. 

Tyrosine (toi* a r*sih). 1857. pnreg. Ur. 
rvpbt cheese +■ -ine *.] Chem. A white crystalline 
substance (C 9 HuN0 3 ) produced by the decom- 
position of proteins. 

| Tyrotoxicon(tai*r<?tg'ksik/m). 1886. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. rvp6s cheese ro£uc6v poison.] Chem. 

A poisonous ptomaine (diazobenzene hydroxide, 
C f HgN.N.OH), produced by a microbe in stale 
cheese and milk ; cheese-poison. Also Tyro- 
to’xia. 

Tyrrhene (ti-rfn, ttrPn), a. and sb. late ME. 
[ad. L» Tyrrhcnus of or pertaining to the Tyr- 
rkeni or Etruscans.] — next. 

Coasting the T. shore Milt. 

Tyrrhenian (tirrni&n), a. and sb. 1660. 
ft L. Tyrrhcnus (see prec.) or Tyrrhenia 
Etruria.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Tyr- 
rheni or their country ; Etruscan, Etrurian B. 
sb. One of the TyrTheni ; an Etruscan. 
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A* T. Sea, the sea lying between the mainland of 
Italy and the islands of Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily. 
Tyrtsean(taiu~‘&n),a. 1870. [f.propername 
Tyrtseus, Gr. Tvprcuos + -AN. J Pertaining to or 
in the style of Tyrtaeus, a Greek poet of the 
7th century B.c., who composed martial songs 
for the Spartans ; martial, warlike. 

Tysonlte (tai’sanait). 1880. [f. name of 
S. T. Tyson + -itb *.] Min. A rare native fluor- 
ide of the cerium metals. 

Tzar, etc.: see Czar, Tsar. 

|| Tzigane (tsiga*n), sb. and a. 1885. [a. F. 
tzigane , f. Magyar cigdny , csigdny (tsig&*ni).J 
A. sb. A Hungarian gipsy 1887. B. adj. That 
is a Tzigane; pertaining to or consisting of 
Tziganes 1885. 


U 


U (yff), the twenty-first letter of the modem 
English, and the twentieth of the ancient Ro- 
man alphabet, is a differentiated form of the 
letter V Latin MSS. written in capitals have V 
only, modified in uncial, half-uncial, and minus- 
cule MSS. into U. In Anglo-Saxon MSS. U 
was regularly employed as a minuscule todenote 
the vowel u , the corresponding capital being 
either V or LL In ME, after continental usage, 
the two symbols u and v were employed without 
distinction in value, but with preferences (1) for 
v as initial letter and u elsewhere (under, vain, 
but full, euer), and (2) for v where it made for 
clearness, c. g. next to n or m (tvne, mvsc). Dur- 
ing the x6th century, continental printers began 
to distinguish u as the vowel symbol, and v as 
the consonantal : and by 1630 this distinction 
was established in English also. V remained the 
capital symbol for both vowel and consonant 
rather longer, but during the 17th century was 
replaced in the vowel function first by U, and 
later by U. From about 1700, the vowel has 
been denoted by U, 11, and the consonant by V, 
v. Dictionaries and alphabetical lists continued, 
into the 19th century, to give the items begin- 
ning with u and v as a single series, va- being 
followed by vb- (—»£-). etc. ; this practice is still 
continued in some hook-catalogues. 

The vowel sounds of u in OE. were two, re- 
sembling those now heard (short) in pull and 
bush, and (long) in rude and brute. In ME. the 
short sound was still represented by u, but 
the long by the new symbol ou adopted from 
French, while u had acquired (in addition to its 
old short sound in native words) the short and 
long sounds of French u (U, it) in words intro- 
duced from Latin and French. In mod.Eng. 
the it of OE. and ME. has become normally (v), 
written 0 or o, as in dumb, sun, thus, some, love, 
but retains its old sound universally in a few 
words, as bull, bush, put, etc., and locally in a 
much larger number. The OE. d (ME, ou) has 
become the diphthong (ou), written ow or ou, as 
in tonvn, thou ; but the ME. d from French and 
Latin has become the diphthong (id, iu*), writ- 
ten 0, uc, u e, as in huge, due, cure, with reduc- 
tion to (d, u*). after s (— J, 3), /, and r, as in 
sure, jury, brute, and optionally after /, as in 
lute , lure, and more widely in American usage. 
(A further development of (u») to (5*) before (r), 
(j) is characteristic of the pronunciation of some 
speakers.) In combination with other vowels, u 
is employed in the groups au (0), eu (l£), ou 
(with varying value as in foul , soul , four, young, 
route), ue and ui (id, u) as in hue, true, nuisance, 
fruit. Between g and a vowel, and in final -qur, 
u is often silent, as in guard , guide, plague, gro- 
tesque : it has the value of (w) after o in other 
positions and in some words after s and^ (queen, 
persuade , anguish). The pronunciation of the 
name of the letter has changed from Id) to (id) 
in accordance with the change in the sound 
which it represents in words of French or Latin 
origin. 

L 1. The letter or Its name. b. *» You pron. in j 
IOU. a. With ref. to tbe shape of the (capital) letter, ! 
esp. attrib. or Comb., as (/•like, U bolt, U- magnet . 
b. Something shaped like tbe letter U. % Used to ! 
denote serial order. H. s. Abbrevs. : U ■ Uranium j 


UDDER 

U.C. e upcast shaft ! U.K. ■ United Kingdom! U.P. 
a United Presbyterian; U.S., U.S.A.s United States 
(of America); U.S.S.R. « Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, a, slang. U.P., the spelling pronunciation 
of Ur adv. (< ndv. % fi. 3c), as in »t is all U.P. 
UberouB (y£b£ras), a. Now rare . 1534. 

[f. L. uber rich, fruitful + -OUS.] 1 . Of animals 
or the breasts : Abounding in milk 1694. "fa. 
Of places 1 Fertile -1651. 3. Abundant, copious 

Uberty (yfi-boiti). Now rare, late ME. [a. 
OF., uberti, or ad. L ubertas, f. uber: see preo» 
and -TY .1 Rich growth, fertility ; copiousness; 
Ublcation (yiJbik^i-bn). 1644. [ad. mod L. 
*ubicatio, f. *ubicare (Sp. ubicarse to be locar 
ted), f. L. ubi where.] The being in or occupy* 
ing a certain place ; location. 

Ubiety (yubai’dti). 1674. [ad. mod.L. 
ubietas, f. L. ubi where.] Condition in respect 
of place or location ; local relationship. 
Ubiquarian (y£bikwe»‘ri&n). 1737. [f. L. 
ubique everywhere.] A. sb. tx. pi. A society or 
club existing in the 18th cent. -1761. a. A per- 
son who goes everywhere (rare) 1767. B. adj 

- Ubiquitous 1762. 

Ubiquitarian (j/<bikwite**ri&n). 1640. [See 
next and -ian.] A. sb. Chiefly in al. : One of 
those Lutherans who held that Christ's body 
was everywhere present at all times 1651. B. 
adj. x. Of, pertaining to, or holding this doo- 
trine 1640. a. ■« ubiquitous (rare) x6^u 
Hence UbiqnitaTianiam ■■ Ubiquitism. 
Ubiquitary (ywbi’kwitiri), sb. and a. 1585. 
[ad. mod.L. ubiquitanus , f. L. ubique every- 
where.] A. sb. x. A person or thing that is or 
can be everywhere at once. Now rare. 1587. 
fa. — Ubiquitarian sb. -1709. 

1. A Nymph.. all motion, an ubiquitarie, Shee Is 
euery where B. Jons. 

B. adj. ti. ■* Ubiquitarian a. x. -1603. a. 

— Ubiquitous. Now rare \ 1609. 

a. The u. Assistance of the Deity is celebrated by. . 
the Psalmist Stkklk. A few, such as the Dandelion 
and the Daisy, may be said to be almost u. 1853. 

Ubiquitism (ywbrkwitiz’m) 1617. [f. prec.: 
see -ism.] The doctrine of the omnipresence 
of Christ's body. 

Ubiquitous (y«bi*kwit3s\ a. 1837. [f. as 
Ubiquitary + -ous.] x. Everywhere perva- 
sively present, as God, an influence 1760. b. 
Withjoc. exaggeration, esp. of persons: 'Turn- 
ing up' everywhere 175a. 9. Universally or 

widely distributed as a class or its members 184a. 

1. Heathendom was as a beleaguered city, mastered 
by an u. Presence Pi/sky. b. Here as he lay nursing 
himself, u. Mr Holt reappeared 1 hackrkav. Hence 
Ubi quitously adv., Ubl*qultousness. 

Ubiquity (yubrkwlti). 1576. [ad. mod.L. 
ubiquitas , f. L. ubique everywhere ; see -ITY.] 
1. Theol. The omnipresence of Christ or of his 
body as maintained by the Ubiquitarians. 9. 
T he capacity of being everywhere at the same 
time : a. In general use 1597. b. as an attri- 
bute of God. (Variously taken as synonymous 
with or distinct from omnipresence). 1607. c. 
As expressing the Sovereign's relation to his 
Courts of law 1765. 

1. Out of which vhiquitie of his body they gather 
the presence thereof witn that sanctified bread and 
wine Hooker, a. a. The attention and activity which 
Quentin bestowed . . had in it something that gave him 
the appearance of u. Scott. b. By God's Oranipre 
senee, or U., we must be understood to mean that his 
Power and Knowledge extend to all Plates 1748. 
Most Christians do not believe in tbe omnipresence 
of God 1 they only believe in His u. 1855. C. The 
legal u. ef the king. His majesty, in the eye of the 
law, is always present in all bis courts. Blackbione. 

U-boat (yft'bput). 1916. [ad. G. (Abort , 
abbrev. of unterseeboot ' under-sea boat ' J A 
German submarine. 

UdAl (yfl'd&l). 1500. [Orkney and Shet- 
land form of Odal.] x. The old native form 
of freehold tenure in Orkney and Shetland 1588. 
b. Land so held 175a 9. attrib. Held or hold- 
ing by, or based on, this tenure zcoa 
a. There are three kinds of tenure of lands In Scot- 
land... Thirdly, the U. t being a right com pleat with 
out writing. 1793. Hence U*dailar. a tenant of land 
by ndal right. U'dally adv. 

Udder (trdw). [OE. Mery-OTevt. +ddr- 
«■ Gr. oZiap, Skr, ddhar , L. uber. In Eng. the 
original long vowel has been regularly shortened 
before the cons, group x. The pendulous 
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UDOMETER 

baggy organ, with two or more nipples, by 
which the milk is secreted in some female ani- 
mals OE. b.This part of an animal as an article 
of food 1474. a. poet, (in pL). A dug or teat 
[rare) 158a, 

1. Milk pressed from the swelling u. by the gentle 
hand of tne beauteous milk-maid Johnson. b. Mr. 
Creed and I to the Leg in King Street, where he and 
1 , and my Will had a good u. to dinner Pkpys. s. A 
Lyonesse, with vdders all drawne drie Shaks. Hence 
laddered a. 

Udometer (yudpmtei). 1825. [ad. F. 
udo mitre, f. L. udus wet ; see -meter. | A rain- 
gauge. 

+Uds, var. of Ods. 1586. Common in trivial 
oaths in the 17th cent -1854. 

Saint. Uds Niggers, but I will... lVoed. Uds Nig- 
gers. 1 confess, is a very dreadful Oath Drydkn. 

Ufer (yi/ foj). 1754. [a. Du. juffer spar ; 

see Yuffuouw.] A hr pole or piece of timber 
from 4 to 7 in. thick and from 20 to 40 ft. long. 

Ugglesome(trg’ls£m), a. Nowrnr*. 1561. 
[app. f. obs. uggle ugly +-SOME *.] Fearful, 
horrible, gruesome. 

Ugtl (u h , v h ) t int. and sb. 1765. [Imitative.] 
1 . A representation of the sound of a cough ; 
the sound itself, a. An interjection of disgust 
1837. 

1. The usurer .concluded his speech with a dry 
'ugh, ugh ’ Scott. s. It may have been a water-rat 
I speared, But, ugh ! it sounded like a baby’s shriek 
Browning. 

Unification (zrglifik^Jan). 1820. [f. next ; 
see -FICATIONj i. The action or process of 
uglifying. 2. That which uglifies 1890. 

Uglify (zrglifoi), v. 1576. [f. Ugly a. + 

-fv. J trans. To make ugly. 

The Covenanters had uglified it with pews and a 
gallery, and whitewash Hawthorns. 

Ugliness (trglines). ME. [f. Ugi.y + -ness.] 
+ 1. Horror, dread, loathing, -late ME. 2. The 
state of being ugly to look at ; horrible, re- 
pulsive, unpleasing appearance ME. b. An 
ugly thing or feature 1856. 3. Moral repulsive- 

ness 1601. 

a. The Egyptians . . were . . punished, .with the num- 
ber and vglmes of them f frogs] 1608. A thing whose 
face, through u., frights children Middi.kton. 3. The 
Bible tclla the shameful history in all its naked u. 
1869. 

Ugly (trgli), a. ( adv ., sb.) [ME., a. ON. 
vgghg r to be dreaded, f. ugga to dread.] A. adj. 
1. Frightful or horrible, esp. through deformity 
or squalor. (Now merged in sense 3.) fa. Of 
events, times, sounds: Terrible -1725. 3. Re- 

pulsive to the eye ; unpleasant to look at ; un- 
sightly ME. b.Jig. Repulsive tothe imagination, 
unpleasant to contemplate 1440. 4. Morally 

repulsive ; base, degraded, vile ME. 5. Of rank 
smell or taste ; noisome. Now rare . late ME. 
6. Repugnant to refined taste; objectionable, 
disagreeable 1621. 7. Troublesome, ominous, 

dangerous ; suggestive of trouble or danger 
1645. b. Of weather, sky, etc. : Stormy, threaten- 
ing 1744. c, U. customer \ a person formidable to 
attack or deal with 1811. 8. Ill-tempered 1687. 
q. Comb., as u. -faced, - looking , tempered adjs. 

1. Fayne would I die, but darksome vgly Death 
With-hulds his darte 1^94. a. Great numbers came 
down to the shore, staring at us and making confused 
u. noises I)a Foe. 3- l cannot tell by what Logick 
we call a Toad, a Beare, or an Elephant, u. Sir T. 
Browns. You would be less zealous were the Queen 
old and u. S743. The house itself was an u. residence 
Trollop*. U . duckling : (in allusion to the cygnet 
In a brood of ducks), a person of unpromising 
appearance or quality who ultimately proves hand- 
some or successful, b. Amazement is the uggh'at 
shape of fear Davsnant. 4 Tokens that God was 
grievously offended with such u. deeds 1650. 5. Stink- 
ing things have filthy and u Vapors 1668. 6. The one 
who comes out of that strife with an u. stain 
upon his shield., was the Prime Minister 1888. 7 . 1 had 
an u. giddy fit last night in my chamber Swift. A long 
preface, .is an u. symptom and always forebodes great 
sterility Cowpxb. The Under- Secret ary for Foreign 
Affairs.. admitted some u. facts 1800. b. With an u. 
black sky above, and an angry «ea beneath Kinclakk. 
c. You will find me, my young air, an U. Customer I 
Dickkns. 8* He turned upon her with his ugliest 
look Dickens. The clever promptitude with which 
they manage the brutes who look at all u. 1896. 

B. adv. Terribly ; uglily ; tilltemperedly. Now 
rare, late ME. 

With that he looked cl upon them Runyan. 

C. sb, x« An ugly perion, animal, etc. Chiefly 
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in beauties and uglies , 1755. A kind of shade 
projecting from a lady’s hat or bonnet 1850. 

a The broad eaves proiect so far over that they re- 
mind you almost of a lady's ‘ u.' 1856. Hence U'glily 
adv. in an u. manner. IJ’gly v. trans. to uglify. 

Ugrian (tf-grifin, yfi g-), a. and sb . 1841. 

ff. Ugri, the Russian name of an Asiatic race 
dwelling east of the Urals,] A. adj. Also U'gric 
(see -ic) 1884. Of or belonging to a division of 
Ural-Altaic peoples including the Finns and 
Magyars. B. sb. z. A member of the Ugrian 
stock 1841. 9. The Ugrian language 1862. 

Ugaome (trgsif m), a. Chiefly north, and Sc. 
late ME. [f. ME. ug to fear, a. ON. ugga to 
fear + -some L] Horrible, loathsome. (The 
modern literary use is perhaps due to Scott.) 

Such an euyl fauourrd face, *uch an vgsome coun- 
tenance Latimkr. Hence U'gaomely adv. rare. 
U'gsomeness. 

|| Uhlan (fi-lfin, vtflan). 1753. [a. F.,G.,a. 
Polish (h)utan, ad. Turk, oghlan son, youth, ser- 
vant. ] A type ol cavalryman or lancer, 01 ig. in 
the Polish and latterly in the German armies. 

|) Uigur (wpgiu). Also Ouigour. 1785. 
[East Turk, uighur , f. ui to follow + -gur adj. 
suffix. ) A. sb. 1. A Turk of the eastern branch 
prominent in Central Asia from the 8th to the 
1 2th cent. 178-;. a. The language of the Uigurs 

1843. B. a ^j. Of or pertaining to the Uigurs 

1844. So UiguTean, -ian, -ic adjs. 1773. 
IlUitlander (oi*t-, w’tl&ndai). 1892. [(Cape) 
Du., f. uii out + land land.] — Outlander b. 

I! Ukase (ywk?i*s). Also ukaz. 1729. [ad. 
Russ, ukazu, f. ukazatl to direct.] 1. An edict 
of the Russian emperor as government. 2. 
transf. Any arbitrary order 18 18. 

Ukrainian (ywkrei'ni&nV 1816. \i.Ukrainc, 
a southern district of Russia, ad. Russ. IJkraina 
border, f. u- at 4- krai edge.] A. adj. Of the 
Ukraine. B. sb, 1. A native ol the Ukraine 1823. 
2. The Ukrainian Slavonic dialect 1886. 

Ukulele (ywkul^H/). 1900. Also uke-. 
[Hawaiian J A four-stringed Hawaiian guitar, 
-ular, suffix, repr. L. - ularis (see -ule, -ar 1 ) 
in adjs. formed from sbs. in - ulus , - ula , -ulum. 
Of Eng. adjs. in -ular some, as angular , are 
adaptations of L., med.L., or mod.L. forms, 
while others, as auricular, are formed directly 
on I,, sbs. When both the simple noun and the 
dim. exist as gland and glandule , the adj. in 
-ularis usu. associated with the former (glandu- 
lar - of the glands). 

Ulcer (r>'lsaj), sb. late ME. [nd.L. ulcer-, 
ulcus neat, (related to Gr. ?A*ov).] 1. Path . 

An erosive solution of continuity in any exter- 
nal or Internal surface of the body, forming a 
purulent open sore. b. Used in sing, as a 
generic term 1623. 9. fig. A corroding or cor- 

rupting influence ; a moral plague-spot 1592. 
Hence U’lcer v. (now rare), to ulcerate (trans. 
and absol. ) 1590. UTcered ppl . a. = U LCER ated 
ppl. a. 157$. 

Ulcerate (trlsar^tt), v. late ME. [f. L. ul- 
cerat-, ppl. stem of ulcerare, f. ulcer- Ulcer ; see 
-ate *. J z. intr. To form an ulcer or ulcers f to 
fester. 9. trans. To cause ulcers in or on 1550. 
3 .fig. To irritate or poison like an ulcer 1647. 
Hence UTcerated/>/»/.a . , converted into, afflicted 
wiih, or characterized bv an ulcer or ulcers X547. 
Ulceration (tdsarJjim). late ME. [ad. L. 
ulceration-, -tio, f, ulcerare ; see prec.] Path . z . 
The formation of ulcers ; the being or becoming 
ulcerated ; an ulcerated condition* 9* An ulcer 
or group of ulcers Z580, 

Ulcerative (trlssr/itiv, -fitlv), a . 1575. [ad. 
med.L* ulcerativus ; see Ulcerate v, and 
-ivr.] x. Causing ulceration. 9. Of the nature 
of ulceration 1800. 3. Accompanied by ulcera- 

tion 18x3. 4. Caused by ulceration 1876. 
Ulcerous (frlsaras), a, 1577. [ad. L. ul- 
cerosus , f. ulcer-, ULCER.] x. Of the nature of 
an ulcer. 9. Exhibiting ulceration 2599. 3* Due 1 
to ulcers 1641. 

-ule, suffix, repr. L. dim. endings •ulus, -ula, 
-ulum (e. g. globulus, glandula, granulum). Of 
current words, some correspond to L. forms, as 
capsule, nodule , pustule, others are of modem 
formation, as anguillule . Some words that 
appeared temporarily with this ending, as scru- 
pule , have given way again to earlier forms of 
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Fr. origin In -le\ and others, as formule , to the 
original L. form in -ula 
|| Ulema (i? 12 mfi‘, tf*l£m&, y»lf*m&). 1688. 
[a. Arab. *ulema, pi. of *alim learned, f. *alama 
to know.] x. as pi. Those Mohammedans 
whose special training qualifies them as authori- 
ties on law and religion : spec, the body of 
Mohammedan doctors headed by the Sheik-ul- 
islam. 9. as sing. A Mohammedan doctor or 
divine 1843. 

-ulent, suffix, repr. L. adj. suffix - ulentus , 
meaning * full of . . as fraudulent us. Many 

such L. adjs. have been adopted in Eng., and 
a few, as flatulent, are.from mod.L. formations. 
Violent, pest i lent, an d a few others, show variant 
forms in - o lent us , - i lent us . 
llUlex (y/Heks). 1753. [mod.L., a. L. — 
shrub resembling rosemary.] Bot, A genus of 
thorny papilionaceous shrubs of the family Ixgu- 
minosx ; a plant of this genus, esp. U. europxus, 
the gorse. 

Ulexine (ytf-leksfn). 1887. [f. prec. 4 

-tne.] Chem. An alkaloid prepared from gorse 
seed. 

Ulexite (ytf-leksait). 1867. [f. Ulex , per- 

sonal name + -ite >.] Min. Native borate of 
lime and soda. 

IfUlicon, var. of Oolakan. 

Uliginous (yfrii’dginss), a. 1576. [ad.L. 
uhginosus, f. uligin-, -igo moisture; see -ous.] 

I. Of a watery or oory nature. 9. Of places, 
or soil : Waterlogged, swampy 1610. So Ull’gi- 
nal a.. Bat. growing in wet ground 2863. Uli*- 
glnose a., swampy (rare) 1440; also Bot, — 
Uliginal 1866. 

Ullage (p-ted^), sb. 1444. [ad. AF. ulliagr. 
OF. ouillage, f. oviller to fill up (a barrel).] 
z. The amount by which a cask or bottle falls 
short of being full. b. On u., (in a cask, etc.) 
not completely full 1863. 9. The amount of 

liquor (also zvet u.) in a vessel that is not full 
2832. b. slang. The liquor left in used wine- 
glasses or casks 1874. 3. transf. a. The drain- 

ings of moist matter 1824. b. Waste metal cut 
away by the graving tool i860, c. Naut. Off- 
scourings, worthless human or other material 
1901. 4. attrib., as u. calk 1743. 

1. I held the bottle up to the candle to ascertain the 
u. Makkyat. b. It is iiuurious to Rhenish wine to 
be left on u. 1863. 

U-llage, v. 1749. [f. prec.] X. trans. To 

calculate the ullage in (a cask). 2. a. To draw 
a little from 1881. b. To fill up the ullage in 
1888. Hence Ull&ged (flfcdjd) ppl. a. (of a 
cask or bottle) short of contents 1549 ; (of wine) 
damaged by being on ullage 1907 ; (transf. of 
any goods) inferior, refuse 189a. U'llager, 
a gauger of ullage 1885. 

Ullmannite (zrlmanait). 1839. [f. name of 

J. C. Ullmann +-ITE *.] Min, ti. Phosphate 
of manganese and iron, 9. Sulphantimonide 
of nickel 1868. 

Ulmate (r-lm^l). 1836. [f. Ulmic ; see 

-ate.] Chem , A salt of ulmic acid. 

Ulmic (zvlmik), a. 1831. [f. L. ulmus elm* 
after next.] Chem . in U. acid : — Ulmin. 

Ulmin (®imin). 1813. [f. L. ulmus elm 

+ -in.] Chem, 1. An exudation from the inner 
bark of the elm and some other trees ; this as a 
distinct chemical principle. 9. A dark-coloured 
product of the decay of wood or vegetable mat- 
ter, or of the action of certain chemical agents 
on sugar, etc. 1843. 

II Ulna (z»*lna). 1541. [L., related to Gr. 

i>AcvTj and OE. eln Ell 1 ] An at . z.The large 
i nner bone of the fore-arm. 9. The correspond- 
ing bone of a quadruped’s foreleg and of a 
bird's wing 1831. Hence U'lnad adv, towards 
the ulnar aspect (cf. Dextrad) 1803. 

U-lnage, var. of Alnage. Hence U lna- 
ger. 

Ulnar (xrlnfii), a. and sb. 1741. [f. Ulna 
4 -AR.] Anat. A. adj. 1. Of the ulna. B ,sb 
The ulnar nerve 1899. Bo Ulno-, comb, form, 
as in ulno-carpal, 

-tlloae, suffix, repr. L. adj. suffix -ulosus 
(see -ule, -ose) formed on sbs. In -ulus, -ula, 
-ulum. Some of the Eng. words are adaptations 
of L. adjs., as calculose t others, as globulose, 
are analogical formations. Forms in -uiose frqm 
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the same stem as others in -ulous are uau. either 
older forms now displaced by commoner -ulous, 
or later forms differentiated for special senses. 
UlotricbouB (ywlp-trikas), a. Also oulo>. 
1857. [f. mod. Is. Ulotrichi, f. Or. ov\os crisp 
+ rpixo* -haired, f. rp*x-» hair.] Anthrop. 
Of the Ulotrichi, a division of mankind com- 
prising the crisp-haired races. So Ulo'trichan, 
a u. person 1888. 

-ulous, suffix, repr. both L. -ulosus (see 
-ULOSK), as in fabulous, populous , and L. -ulus 
adj., as in garrulous, tremulous. 

Ulster (o*lstoi). [The name of an Irish 
province, occurring in ME. as l/lster ; U l- 
vester (— AF. Ulvestre), corresp. to ON. Ul- 
astir, UlaOslir , f. Irish Ulaidh men of Ulster, 
with an obscure suffix (cf. Leinster , Munster).} 
«. pi. Ulstermen (as troops), rare. 1649. a. The 
Irish king-of-arms 155a. 3. A long loose rough 

overcoat, often with a waist-belt 1878. 

attrib. : U. tenant-right , U. custom, those securing 
to a tenant certain rights of occupancy, disposal, or 
compensation, in regard to land held by him. U'lster- 
man, a native or inhabitant of Ulster. Hence (from 
sense 3) t U’latered a. wearing an u. Ulstere'tte, 
a small or light u. IHatering, cloth for the making 
of ulsters. 

Ult., abbrev. of Ultimo. 1750. 

1 have read yours of the 30th ult. with great pleasure 

Interior (pltfe-riai), a. 1646. [a. L., further, 
oomp. adj. (cf. ultra, ultro advs.).] 1. Lying 
beyond what is immediate or present, coming 
at a later stage, further, future, b. spec. ’Beyond 
what is avowed or evident ; kept in the back- 
ground 1735. a. More remote in position 27a!. 

1. The request was only preparatory to u. measures 
Fmoudk. D. There is no reason for suspecting him 
of u. designs 1856. a. Those u. regions which are 
beyond the limits of our astronomy 18x7, Hence 
Ulterio’rity, an u. matter. Ulteriorly ado., at 
or to a further stage. 

Ultimacy (n ltimisi). 184a. [f. next ; see 
-acy.J The quality or state of being ultimate. 

Ultimate (0*ltim/t), a. (sb.). 1654. [ad. 

late L. ultimatus, pa. pple. of ultimare to be at 
the end, f. ultimus last.] A. adj. 1. Beyond 
which nothing is contemplated or intended, 
a. That concludes a process, course of action 
or series 1660. b. No longer alterable, defini- 
tive 1687. c. Precluding appeal or escape, 
decisive 2755. d. Beyond which there is no 
advance or progress 1794. 8* Beyond which 

no advance can be made by investigation or 
analysis; fundamental, elemental 2659. b. 
Math. U. ratio, the final limiting ratio between 
two variable quantities which simultaneously 
approach definite fixed values or limits 2729. 
4. Forming a result or conclusion of a character 
different from the starting-point or present 
state; eventual 2777. 5. Of a syllable or 

accent : Final ; falling on the last syllable of a 
word 1837. 

x. To be idle is the u. purpose of the busy Johnson. 
a. No man ever knew, .what will be (be u. result. . 
of any given line of conduct Ruskin. b. I consented 
to wait till then for their u. decision 1803. C. The u. 
check to population appears then to be a want of 
food Malthus. d. The creatures [larvae] before us 
were not in their u. state, but were the produce of the 
bee-fly 1794. 3. There are u. truths, far above human 
ken x8o8. The u. particles of matter Tyndall. 4. 
The quiet of the town is purchased by the ruin of the 
Country, and the u. wretchedness of both Burke. 

B. sb. 1. The final point or result ; the end ; 
the last step 2682. a. A final or fundamental 
fact or principle 2709. 

s. Having now obtain'd the a. of his Desires 1738. 
a. We come down then finally to Force, as the a. of 
ultimate® H, Spences. 

Ultimate (f»'ltim/»t), v. 1 1834. [f. prec. 
or L. ultimat ultimare .] 1. trans. To bring 

to completion 2849. a. intr. To result finally ; 
to end (in something) 1834. 

x. It is the soundness of the bones that nltimates 
Itself in a peach-bloom complexion Emerson. a. 
Unless the meditation ultimmtes in useful work 2868. 
Ultimate, v.8 rare. 1892. [Back-forma- 
tion from Ultimatum.] trans. - Ultima- 
tum v . 

Ultimately (xrltim/tli), adv. 2660. [f. 

Ultimate a . + -ly*.] i, la the last resort; 
fundamentally, a. In the end ; at the last 2755. 
ft. Conclusively, definitively 1785. 

2# All government is u. and essentially absolute 
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Johnson, a. I doubted not that I should u. succeed 
Mrs. Shelley. So U ‘1 time ten ess, finality. 

Ultima Thule. See Thule. 

Ultlmation (eltim^Jon). 1791. [f. as 

Ultimate v. 1 ; see -ation.] The action or 
process of bringing to an ultimate result ; a final 
issue or development. 

Ultimatum sb. PI. -ata 

(-^•tfl). 1731. [ad. late L„ neut. sing, of ultima- 
tus ; see Ultimate v .*] 1 . Terms presented by 
one State to another as its last word, to be com- 
plied with on pain of a diplomatic rupture or war. 
b. transf A final stipulation or offer 1733. *• 

The extreme limit ; an ultimate aim 1748. tft. 
slang. The buttocks -2825. 4. Something un- 
analysable or fundamental 1858. 5. The most 

distant point (to be) reached 2862. 

x. b. The official shrugged his shoulders and signi- 
fied that his u. had been pronounced Tkollope. m. 
To be married was still the u. of her wishes x6oa. 4. 
Certain ultimata of belief not to be disturbed in 
ordinary conversation O. W. Holmes. 5. Almost to 
the coast of the Baltic ) their u. there a place called 
Kdslin Carlyle. Hence Ultima'tum v. trans. to 
present with ro u. 

|| Ultimo (zvitime), adv. 158a. [L. (sc .die 

or mense), abl. sing. masc. of ultimus last.] ti. 
On the last day (of a specified month) -x68a. 
a. Of last month. (Abbrev. Ult. and Ulto.). 
1616. 

a. Your letter of the 31st u. Washington. 
Ultimoge-niture. 188a. [f. L. ultimus 

last ; after Primogeniture.] Inheritance by 
the youngest of a family, as in borough-englisb. 
fUlto., abbrev. of Ultimo a. -1847. 

Ultonian (rlu 7 n*nian), a. and sb. 1766. 
med.L. Ultonia Ulster, 1 Ult-, stem of Olr. 
Ulaidh ; see U lster.] (A native or inhabitant) 
of Ulster 

Ultra (trltrfl), a. {sb.). 1817. [Independent 
use of Ultra- ; orig. as an abbrev. of F. ultra?- 
royalists . ] A. adj. z. Ultra-royalist, a. Hold- 
ing extreme views 1820. 8- Excessive 1818. 4. 

Expressive of extreme views 1827. 5. Adapted 

for very minute measurements, etc., as u. -micro- 
scope 1910. 

«. A little weaned by., thou, seal of his countrymen 
W. Irving. 

B. sb. 1. A (French) ultra- royalist 1817. a. An j 
extremist, esp. in politics or religion x8a6. 3. 

One who goes to the extreme of fashion 2829. I 
|| Ultra (witrfi), prep. 1 793. [L. f - beyond.] 
1. U. vires (vai»Tiz), beyond the powers or legal 
authority (of a person, etc. ; also with ellipsis 
of for), a. Lying beyond (rare) 2883. 

x. It was not ultra vires the direct on to advance 
money x88a. 

Ultra- (xrltrfi ), prefix, repr. L. ultra beyond, 
so used in late and med. L. (see Ultramarine, 
Ultramontane, Ultramundane), Senses 
1 and a below answer to these types ; sense 3 
apparently originated in the F. ultra-revolution- 
naire and ultra-royaliste, and has become pro- 
lific in English and other European languages. 


appucu iu lays lyiug uuyuuy mu iwv 

ends of the visible spectrum. U.-v. rays are used in 


therapeutics and photography, s. Exceeding or sur. 
passing the limits of the class denoted by l 
adj., as ultra- microscopic too small to be 


the simple 
__ 3 microsco- 
pic, ultra-human beyond what is human, b. Ex 
ceeding in respect of number or quantity, as ultra- 
centenarian living to over a hundred. 3* Showing the 
highest degree of the quality denoted by the simple 
adj., as ultra-fashionaJole , ultra-orthodox , ultra-doli- 
chocephalic. b. Similarly in advs., as ultra-Politely. 
C. Similarly in sbs., mostly subst. we* of, or deriva- 
tives of, adjs., as ultra-Christian, •papist ; -discipline. 
U dtracrepidarian (-krepidevri&n), a and 
sb. 2829. [f. the L. phr. (tie sutor) ultra crepidam 
(let the cobbler not go) beyond his last.] A. 
adj. Going beyond one's province. B. sb. A 
person who does this, esp. an ignorant or pre- 
sumptuous critic 2835. Hence Ultracrepi- 
dATi&nism, Ultracrepida'tian, -cre’pidizing, 
Ultrafidian (-frdi&n), a. 1825. [f. the L. 
phr. ultra Jidem beyond faith.] Going beyond 
mere faith ; blindly credulous. 

Ultratem (zritr&,iz'm). x8av. [f. Ultra 
a. 4* -I&M. } The fact or condition of being an 
extremist : extreme opinions, b. With pi. Any 
such opinion x8aa. So U'ltraisL Ultrai-atic a. 
Ultramarine (ritrimirf-n), a. and sb. 1598. 
[«*■ mod.L ultramarinu s , f. L. ultra beyond 
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•+■ mare sea,] A. adj. z. Situated beyond the 
sea. Now rare. 165a. a. From beyond the sea, 
foreign 1656. ft. U. blue (or colour) : a. A pig- 
ment of various shades of blue, named with rdf. 
to the foreign origin of lapis lazuli, from which 
it was orig. obtained 2686. b. A blue colour 
like that of this pigment 2781. 4. Of a special 

deep-blue colour 2783. 

s. He tells them that the loss of her u. dominions 
lessens her expenccs Bur kb. 

B. sb. x. rn A. 3. 2598. b. With distinguish- 
ing words, as Dutch, yellow , green, German, 
artificial, u. 1728. a. -= A. 3 b. 2695. 
Ultramontane (»]trftmp-nt*in). 1599. [ad. 
med.L. ultramontanus , f. L. ultra beyond + 
mont mons mountain.] A. sb. 1. Reel. Hist . 
a. A representative of the Roman Catholic 
Church north of the Alps as opposed to the 
ecclesiastics in Italy, Now rare . b. * Ultra- 
MONT an 1ST (named from the point of view of 
countries north of the Alps) 2873. 9. An in- 

habitant or native of a country north of the 
Alps x6i8. B. adj. 1. a. Of a country north of 
the Alps 1618. b. Of the Italian party in the 
Roman Church: zealous for papal authority 
1738. a .gen. (From) beyond the mountains 

1786. 

Ultramontanlsm (rUriLmp’ntaniz’m). 1897. 
ad. F. ultramontanisme ; see prec. and -ism.] 
The principles and practice of tne ultramontane 
party in the Roman Church ; the doctrine ol 
absolute papal supremacy. So Ultramo'ntaniat, 
a supporter of the absolute supremacy of the 
Pope 1826. 

Ultramundane (ritrAme-nd^n), a. 1656. 
[ad. late L. ult ramund anus, f, ultra beyond *• 
mundus the world.] Beyond the world ; of or 
pertaining to things beyond the limits of the 
solar system. 

Ultroneous (ritr^m/bs), a. 1637. [f. L. 
ultroneus , f. ultro of one's own accord.] Done, 
eta of one's own accord ; voluntary, b. Sc. 
Law. Of a witness : Not cited, but proffering 
testimony 1834. So Ultro*neous-ly adv 1637, 
•ness (rare) 1623. 

Ululate (zrlizri^t, yfl*l-)» v. 1693. [f. L. 
ululat-, ppl. stem of ululate, of imitative ori- 
gin.] intr. To howl, wail, lament loudly 
Troopes of Jackalls. .all the while ululating 1638. 
The widow ro often interrupted the service to u. 1893. 
So U*Iulant a. howling 1 of, with or like howling. 
Ulula'tion, a wailing or howling XJ99. Uiul&tory 
a. ululant. 

||Uiva (9-lvi), PI. -vee (vi). 1706. [L.,» 
sedge. ] Bot. An alga, the typical genus of the 
Ulvacese ; the laver or sea lettuce. 

Ulyssean (ywli~s&n, yfilisr&n), a. 1639. 
[f. L. Ulysses , ad. Gr 'Qlvaoevs king of Ithaca 
and hero oi the Odyssey.] Of or connected 
with Ulysses ; spec, resembling him in craft or 
deceit, or in extensive wanderings. 

Modern oreeks are U. in this it&pcct, never telling 
straightforward truth, when deceit will answer the 
purpose 185a 

Urn, 'um, var. of ’Em pron., them. Now 
dial. 1606. 

Um('in),wf/. 167a. [Imitative.] —HuMiaf. 
tUm-, umb-, umbe-, prefixes m many ME. 
verbs with the meaning ‘ around * * about as 
umstand to stand round, guard, umb(e)set to 
beset, surround, umbego to go round, encircle, 
Umbethink. Um- is a reduced form of umb-, 
Umb - was ad. ON. umb-, corresponding to OE. 
ymb-, ymbe- prefix, ymbe prep. Umbe - partly 
repr. OE. ymbe- is partly an extension of umb-, 
and partly a combination of um- with Be-. 
G. um, Gr. dfupt, and L. ambi -, are cognate. 
Umbel (uhid 51). 1597. [ad. L. umbel la 

sunshade, dim. of umbra shadow.] 1. Bot. An 
inflorescenoe borne on pedicels of nearly equal 
length springing from a common centre. 9. 
Zool. An umbciliform arrangement of parts 2870. 

x. The white umbels of the hemlocks lining the 
bushy hedgerows Gro. Eliot. Hence U’mbelled 
a. Bot. umbellate. Umbe'lllform a. 
jjUmbella (cmbe-li). Pi. Am GO- 1699 
[L. in prec.] 1. Bot. An umbel, a. Zool. A 
more or less convex disk supporting the ten- 
tacula in Medusae 2824. 

Umbellate (tvmbelA), a. 2760. [ad. mod. 
L, umbellatus, f. L. umbel la ; see -ATE *.] 2. 

Bot . a. Of flowers : Forming an umbel or um- 
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UMBELLIFER 

bell. b. Of plants : Having such flowers 1785. 
a. 7.oo l . Having or forming an umbel 1870. So 
U'mbellated ppl. a, (in botanical senses) 1676. 
U'mbellately adv. 

Umbellifer (ombe'lifai). 17x8. [mod.L.; 
see U M bk 1 ajferous. J Bot. An umbelliferous 
plant. 

UmbelUferone (pmb£li*fSr<ran). 1868. [f. 
prec. + -one.] Ckem. A colourless, tasteless, 
crystalline substance obtained from mesereon 
bark, and, by distillation, from various umbelli- 

UmbeUiferoua (pmWli-flfros), a. 166a. [f. 
mod.L. umbellifer\ see UMBBLLAand-FEROUS.} 
1. Bot. Bearing umbellate flowers ; of the family 
Umbelliferx . a. Produced by umbelliferous 
plants 1753. 

Umbellule (nmbe’lywl). 1793. [ad. mod. 
L. umbellula, f. UMBELLA ; see -ULE.J Bot . A 
partial or secondary umbeL 
U*mber, sb.* ME. [a. OF. umbre or ad. L. 
umbra shade.] 1. Shade. Now dial. +b. The 
shadow of the pointer on a sun-dial -140a t». 

Under the a. of, on pretence of -1518. f8- A 

visor ; - Umbrere. -1616. 

1. fig. Vnder the vmbre and shadow© of the noble 
protection of our moost draddc nouerayn Caxton. 

Umber (lrmbai), sb.% 1496. [*. OF. umbre , 
or ad. L. umbra Umbra *.] ^ Grayling. 

U*mber t sbfi 1568. [ad. F. (terre d")ombre 
or It. {terra di) ombra, either «■ L. umbra Um- 
BER ri. 1 or from L. Umbra , fern, of Umber 
Umbrian (cf. Umbrica creta, Pliny).] 1. A 
brown earth used as a pigment, or its colour, 
b. Burnt u., a special preparation of the pig- 
ment, redder in colour 1650. a. Any of various 
moths 1 83a. 3. at t rib. or adj. U .-coloured x8oa. 

t. lie put my sclfe in poore and mean© attire. And 
with a kinde of vmber smirch my face Shaks. b. To 
crumble burnt u. with a dry brush for foliage and 
foreground Ruskin. 3. Tho black woods — black, or 
with a faint u. shadow running through them 1866. 
Hence U'mbcry a. umber-coloured, dark brown. 

U'mber, v. 1610. [f. Umber tram. 
To stain or paint with umber ; to colour dark 
brown. So Umbered#*/. a. 1599. 

Um bethink, un-, v. Obs. cxc. dial. ME. 
[See Um- and Bethink.] tr. tram. To think 
about, consider -1501. a. refi . To bethink one- 
self ME. 

a. They'll prize what I leave ’em if I could only 
onbethink me what they would like Mm. Gaskkll. 

Umbilic (rrobrlik). 1607. [ad. L. Um- 
bilicus, related to Gr. &p<pak6s ; see Navel.] 
^■i. The centre -1638. a. Geom. A point on a 
(curved) surface at which all the curvatures are 
equal 1843. 

Umbilical (nmbi*lik&l, nmbibrk&l), a. 
X54X. [ad. mcd.I,. umbiliealis, f. umbilicus ; 
see prec.] i. Anat., Path., Med. Of, affecting, 
proceeding from, or applied to the navel, b. 
Of descent : By the female side, uterine 1888. 
a. U. cord : a. The flexible string attaching the 
foetus to the placenta 1753. b. Bot. The pe- 
duncle attaching a seed to the placenta 1731. 
8. Conch That has, or forms, an umbilicus 
1755. 4. Geom. Of or forming an umbilicus 

2728. 5. Occupying a central position 174a. 

s. The bloodvessels that go to the placenta .. are 
plainly seen issuing from the navel (being therefore 
called the u. vessels) Goldsmith, s. a .jig. He could 
never break the u. cord which held him to nature 
Emkmon. c The Chapter.house is large, supported, 
as to its arched Roof, by one u. pillar 174a. Hence 
UmbHlcaHy ado. 

UmbHicar, a. 1843. [f. Umbilicus + 
-ar.] Geom . Of or belonging to the umbilicus. 

Umbiltaate (pmbi-likA), a. 1698, [ad. L. 
umbilicatus , f. Umbilicus.] Navel-shaped; 
having a navel-like depression. So Umbl'lica- 
ted a. 1698. 

Umbilfcatkm (piubilikibjan). [f. next + 
-ati on.] Path. A central depression at the 
top of a pock or other vesicle ; the condition of 
being so depressed. 

Umbilicus fombiUi'kfls, -bi-likfls). PI. 
-ici f-ai*sai, -isoi). 2704. [L. ; see Umbilic.] 
x. Anat. The navel 2799. b. Bot. The part of 
a seed by which it la attached to the placenta 
283/. c. trantf. The central point 2897. a. 
Geom. fa. A focoa -1708. b. A point in a sur- 
face through which all its lines of curvature pass 


2842. S' A navel-shaped depression. (Chiefly 
Bot., Bnt., Zool., etc.) 1809. 

1. C. Killars. formerly regarded as the u. of Ireland 
1897. a. b. To determine the number of umbilici on 
a surface of the n** degree 1861. 3. The u. is small 

or obsolete in the typical nautili 1851. 

Umbles (xrrnbTz). late ME. [var. ofNUM- 
bles.] i. The edible inward parts of an ani- 
mal, usu. of a deer. a. attrib. in umble-pie (cf. 
Humble pie) X663. 

1. Fine, daintie, and tender bodies, as.. Umbles, 
Chickens, Calves feete, or any other good thing x6x6. 
a. Mrs, Turner, .did bring us an urnble pie hot out of 
her oven Pkfys. 

Umbo (tnnbe). PI. U in bones (nxnbdfc'nfz), 
umbos. 1731. [L., — shield-boss, knob.] 1. 
The boss in or near the centre of a shield, some- 
times pointed, a. A round or conical projection 
from a surface 2753. b. Conch., Ent ., etc. Ap- 
plied to protuberant parts or prominences 
x823. 8> Path. A central patch in the affected 

area in skin diseases 1833. 4. Anat. The deep- 

est point in the concavity of the tympanic mem- 
brane of the ear 1877. So Umbonal (xrmbcn&l) 
a. of, situated near, or forming an u. Umbo- 
nate a , having an u. (chiefly Bot.). 

|| Umbra 1 (xrmbril). PI. -brae (-brf). 1599. 
[L. ; see Umber sb. 1 ] 1. The shade, ghost, or 

spirit of one dead. a. An uninvited guest ac- 
companying an invited one 1696. 3. Astr. a. 

The earth's or moon's shadow In an eclipse ; 
now spec, the complete shadow as dist. from the 
penumbra x66x. b. In sun-spots : The darker 
part (formerly called nucleus) as opposed to the 
lighter penumbra (formerly umbra) 1788. 4. 

Alg. A symbol that must be paired with another 
to denote a quantity 1851, 


i. The umbra or ghosts of some three or four playet, 
!e parted a dozen yeeres since B. Jons. a. Most of 
the guests their umbra's brought 1734. 


j| U-mbra *. rare. 1610. [L., perh. same 

word as prec.] x. The grayling, a. A scisenoid 
fish of the genus Umbrtna 1753. 

Umbrage (trmbredj), sb. late ME. Also 
+om*. [a. OF. umbrage , ombrage i — L. um- 
braticum, -us, l. umbra shadow. J +1. Shade, 
shadow -1763. a. spec. The shade of trees ; 
the foliage affording it 1540. 3. A shadowy 

appearance, semblance, hint, or trace (usu. of). 
Now rare. 1604. t4- A suspicion or doubt ; 

an inkling of something ; a ground for suspicion 
-1773. T6. Shelter, protection -1776. +0. A 

pretext; a false show - 1735 * +7* To be or 

stand in u., to be in disfavour *-1649. 8. Dis- 

{ Measure, offence, resentment ; esp. in to give u. 
to), take u. (at) 1620. 

x. The Sun setting that Evening without any cloudy 
ti. 1655. [To] live. . under the Badge and U. of Igno- 
miny and Shame 1727. a. Where highest Woods im- 
penetrable To Starr or Sun-light, spread thir u. broad 
Milt. By flowering u. shaded Thomson. At the 
foot of some tree of friendly u. C. Bronte. fig. The 
light of law was for a time obscured by the thick u 
of novel factS'TvNDAi.u 3. To avoid even the am 
bragcS'Of suspicion 166B. J6ys angelical . .are all but 
a manifold u. of the one joy of God 1856. 4. I say 

iust feare, . . not out of vmbrages, light iealousnesse, 
apprehensions a f&rre off, but out of cleare foresight 
of imminent danger Bacon. But there is not the least 
u. for such a conjecture to be found in the scripture 
1737. 5. Having the u. of the Editor’s^ character to 

screen myself behind Richardson. 6. Truth will ap- 
pear from under all the false glosses and umbrages 
that men may draw over it 1693. To form a Party, 
and maintain a Struggle for personal Power, under 
the Pretence and U. of Principle Boungbrou. 7. 
He knew Sir James stood in some u. with the King 
Dromm. op Hawth. 8. Fearing the captain and bis 


UMBRO- 

— loveliness of the surrounding country Sxsutr. a. 

The p-'.-i- ■>-" L-.—k*- .. a — — 

1074- 
u. and < 

•ness. 

Umbra! (trmbrAl), a. 1851. [f. Umbra 1 
+ -al.] x. Alg. Based on or consisting of 
umbrae. a. Astr. Of the umbra of sun-spots 
or eclipses 1867. Hence Umbrally adv. 
Umbratod (nmbr^tid), a. i486, [f. ppl. 
stem of L» umbrare (f. umbra Umbra *) + -ED.] 
Her. Drawn merely in outline so that the field 
shows through. 

Umbratic(nmbrae*tik),a. rare. 1677. [ad. 
L. umbraticus, f. umbra shade.] x. ■ next a* 
Umbratjle a. x. 1839. 
fUmbra-tical, a. 1633. [f. as prec. «*• -al.] 
1. ■■ next, A. x. -1656. a. That serves as a 
shadow or imperfect representation of something 
2683. 8* Glozing, deceptive -x66a. 
Umbr&tile (trmbriUail, -til), a. (*£.)• 159*. 

[ad. L. umbra tilts keeping In the shade, f. umbra 
shade.] A. adj. x. Secluded, in retirement, 
within doors ; academic or recluse ; not public 
or practical, a. Of or like a shadow or shadows 
163a. b. Shadowy, unsubstantial, unreal. Now 
rare or Obs. 1647. 3. Giving shade 1659. 

1. A dm© of peace and security tends to foster an 
u. and academic science 1845. 3. His bat was tt., aa 

of the Pilgrim Fathers Blackmork. 

B. sb. One who spends his time in the shade 
1888. 

Many thus are umbratiles in the booths, and give 
themselves almost to a perpetual slumber Doughty, 

Umbre (fmbax). Also umber. 1773. fad. 
L. umbra or F. ombre shade.] An African bird 
(Scopus umbretta) with deep-brown plumage; 
the hammer-head or African crow. 

Umbrella (ombre-lft). 1609. [ad. It. om- 
brella, f. ombra s— L. umbra shade.] x. A large 
sunshade or parasol x6xa b. As an Oriental 
or African symbol of dignity 1653. a. A simi- 
lar defence against rain, now usu. of silk, alpaca, 
etc., fastened on slender ribs which are attached 
radially to a stick and can be readily raised so 
as to form a circular arched canopy 1634. +3. 
fig . A means of shelter or protection ; a screen 
or disguise -2734. 4- Anything serving as pro- 
tection from the sun. rain, etc. 1654- 5- An 

umbrella-shaped structure 1680. b. Bot. A port 
of a plant resembling an umbrella 1638. c. 
Zool The gelatinous disk or bell-shaped struc- 
ture of a jelly-fish 1834. d. Conch. A gastero- 
pod of the genus Umbrella \ the part of the 
shell resembling an open umbrella 1841. 

x. The street was in a blase with scarlet umbrellas 
i860, a. She always carried her stout little u. 188 a. 
attrib. and Comb., as u.-case, frame , .stand t In 


lady would take u., and leave his carriage Smollstt. 

ssmypacif ’* 

else could have given u. Washington. 


U*mbrage, v. 1647. [f. prec., or ad. F, 

ombrag(i)er, t umbra g(i)er , i. ombrage ; see 
prec.] x. trans. To shade; also fig. to put in 
the shade, a. To offend, displease ( rare j X894. 

x. A ridge or hillock heavily umbraged with the 
rounded foliage of evergreen oaks 1888. a May I 
help myself to wine without umbraging you Steven- 
son. 

Umbrageous (fmbrfi'dgas), a. 1587. [ad. 
F. ombrageux , L ombrage Umbrage ; or directly 
f. Umbrage sb. 4- -ous] x. Shady ; giving or 
abounding in shade, b. Of shade: Caused by 
thick foliage 1830. a. Of persons or disposi- 
tion : Suspicious, Jealous ; apt to take offence 
x6ox. +3. Obscure, dubious -2652. 
s. Where the grove with leaves n. bends Font. The 


that can be quickly set or furled ; -tree, the Magnolia 
tripe tala and other American magnolias, also various 
other trees of u.-like growth of leaves. Hence Um- 
brellaed, -la*d (-e'lad) ppl. a. Umbre*lialeas a. 
Umbrella-like «. 

tU‘mbrerc. late ME. fapp. a. AF. 
brere , f. umbre shade.] The visor of a helmet 
-*655. 

Umbrctte. 1884. [ad. mod.L. umbretta 
or F. ombrette . ] — Umbre. 

Umbrian (trmbri&n), a. and sb • 2601. [f. 
L. Umbr-, Umber or Umbria + -(i)an.] A. 
adj. 1. Of ancient Umbria, its people or lan- 
guage. n. Of mediaeval or modern Umbria. 
V. School, the fifteenth-century school of paintr 
ing developed in Umbria. 1842. B. sb. 1, An 
inhabitant of Umbria, a province of central 
Italy; esp. one of the Italic race anciently in- 
habiting this district 1601. a. The language 
of andent Umbria 1858. 

Umbriferous (pmbri’fSrds), a. 1616. [f. 

L. umbrifer (f. umbra shade) + -OUS.] Giving 
shade; umbrageous. 

UmbrO (xrmbril). Hist. 2470. [Earlier 
umbre l, a. OF. ombrel shade.] A visor. 
llUmbrina fwmbiai*n t). 2834. [mod.L., a. 
op., IL umbrtna, £, umbra UMBER j*.*] Zml. 
A flab of the genua Umbrina, chiefly found in 


as comk t L 


Umbn>» (rmbro), used 

Umbr-, Umber Umbrian. 
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UMBROSE 

Umbrose (»mbr£u* s ) f a. rare, late MG. 
[ad. L. umbrosus, f. umbra shade.] Shady, 
giving shade ; fdusky. 

Umbrous (xrmbras), a. 1480. fad. F. om- 
bre vx , or as prec.] In the shade; shady, 
shadowed. 

Umiak, umyak, var. flf. Oomiak. 

|| Umlaut (lrmlaut). 1859. [G., f. um about 
+ laut sound.] Philol. A change in the sound of 
a vowel produced by partial assimilation to an 
adjacent sound (usu. that of a vowel or semi- 
vowel in the following syllable) ; *» Mutation 3. 
Hence U'mlauted a. modified by u. 

Umpb (mh), int. (sb. % ».)• X568. [Imita- 
tive.] — Humph. 

Umpirage (irmpoireds). 1490. [f. next + 
-age.j The act of umpiring; the office or 
power of an umpire ; arbitration. 

Submission of the suit to arbitration or u. shall be 
made a rule Blackstone. 

Umpire (n-mpaiai), sb. late ME. [Later 
form of late ME. fnoumpere, a. OF. nonper, f. 
non - Non- + per, pair Peer by transference of 
the n - to the indefinite article, as in adder , 
apron.] 1. One who decides between contend- 
ing parties, and whose decision is to be accepted 
as nnal ; an arbitrator, b. transf. Something 
that serves to decide a matter 1583* 9. Law. 

A third person appointed to decide between 
arbitrators who cannot agree 1464. 3. In 

f ames a person appointed to see that rules arc 
ept and to decide all doubtful points. (Cf. 
Rekeree sb. 3.) 1714. 

1. The Lords m Parliament tooke an Oath to be in 
different umpiera betweene the Bishop and Duke 
1641. b. The judgment, u. in the strife That grace 
and nature have to wage through life Cowfer. a. If 
they [sc. the arbitrators] do not agree, it is usual to 
add, that another person be called in as u. Black- 
stone. 3. [Foot bail], Mr. Walker officiated as referee, 
and Messrs. Davies and Bryan as umpires 1884. 
Hence U'mpireship, the office of u. 1565. U'm- 
pireas. a female u. 

U-mpire, v. 1599. [f. prec.] +1. trans. 

To appoint (a person to an office) in virtue of 
being 4 umpire Bacon, fb. To act as umpire 
between (persons) -1657. 9. To settle (a mat- 

ter) as umpire x6ix. b. transf. Of things 1609. 
3. spec* To supervise (games, etc.) as umpire 
1861. 4. intr. To act as umpire. Also const. 

between. 1613. Hence U'mpiring vbl. sb. the 
action of acting as an il, esp. in games. 

Umpty (*rm p ti). or ig. Army slang* 1917. 
[Signallers* slang for * dash *, used in reading 
morse.] An indefinite (fairly large) number. 
Hence Umptee'n (also umteen) [see -teen 1 , any 
(considerable) number. So Um(p)tee*ntli a. 
Umptieth a. 

ICf. A charming Miss of -teen summers 1887.] 

Umquhile, umwhUe (n-mhwoil), adv. and 
a. In later use Sc. Now Obs. or arch . ME. 

J repr. OE. ymb hwlle, with substitution of U M- 
or ymb.] A. adv . fi. At times, sometimes 
-1 j68. a. At some previous time, formerly, late 
ME. +3.. At some later time, by-and-by -xci^. 

1. Vmquhill in plesure and prosperitic, Vmquhill in 
pane and greit penuritie 1535. a. I, Henrie Stewart, 
vmquhile of Scotland King 1567. 

B. ad/. Former, late. a. Of persons ; esp. ** 
now deceased, late ME. b. Of things (rare) 
* 548 . 

a. The estate which devolved on this unhappy 
woman by a settlement of her umwhile husband Scott. 
b. I saw my u. house existing as a bit of dingy wall 

*854- 

Un/un ^,/ers. /ran., later dial. f. acc. HiN, 
htne him. 

Un, dial. f. One pron. VL 1, 9. 

Un-, prefix 1 , expressing negation, repr. OS. , 
OHG., Goth, un-, ON. d-, 4 -, OE. un-, corresp. 
to OIr. in-, an-, L. in- (see In-), Gr. &v - 9 d- (see 
A-, An-), Skr. an-, a-, Indo-Eur. +n, ablaut- 
variant of ne not. The prefix has Deen very 
extensively used in English as in other Ger- 
manic langs., and is now (as compared with 
In-) the one which can be used with the greatest 
freedom in new formations. 

The form of the prefix indicates that it was 
orig. unstressed, and normally it is still so. 
There is a tendency, however, to give stress to 
it in rare or casual formations, and esp. when 
the negation or contrast implied is emphasised. 
The following sections enumerate the usual 
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types of current formations. Since the actual 
number of compounds of un- Is very great and 
their possible number indefinite, many unimpor- 
tant and self-explanatory ones are omitted from 
the series of Main words, and others are entered 
in their alphabetical places, but, instead of a 
definition, are furnished with a reference to the 
section of this article under which the particular 
type of formation is explained ; such words will 
usu. have appended to them the earliest (or 
latest, if the word is obsolete) known date of 
their use, or the name of the first author known 
to have used them. 

x. Un- is freely prefixed to adjectives of all kinds, 
except where a Latin form in in - [il-, int-, etc.) has 
established itself by general preference. The two 
forms may, however, co*cxist, and occas. a new for- 
mation with un- has been introduced when that with 
iis- has acquired a connotation which it is sought to 
avoid. The foim with un- is then purely negative, 
while the other may have rather a positive than a 
negative implication, e. g. unmoral, immoral. There 
is considerable restriction in the use of un- with short 
simple adjs. of native origin, the negative of these 
being naturally supplied by another simple word of 
an opposite signification ; thus such forms as unbroad, 
undeep, unglad, unftw, ungood, unstrong, unwhole 
are now rarely found ; on the other hand, deiivative 
forms in - able , - al, -ant, - ar , -ary, -ent, -ful, - ic(al , 
-ish, -ive, -tike, -ly, -ous, -y, etc., are too numerous to 
be recorded. (The unusual types uncome-at-able 
(1694), unget-at-able (1862) are later in date than the 
corresponding positive forms.) a. The prefixing of 
un- to pa. pples., common in OE. and revived in 
ME., was subsequently extended until it became the 
commonest of all 


uses of the prefix. b. Participial 
formations (and adjs. in -able) with un- frequently 
have an attached absol. prep. (usu. hyphened) as in 
uncalled-for, unheard-of) unlivable-with, unwished - 
for. Where ambiguity is not anticipated, the prep, 
may be dropped, as unrepented for unrepented-of. 3. 
Adj. forms, in -ed, derived from sbs., as unbearded, 
unbodied. The usual sense is ' not provided or fur* 
nished with', but occas. * not effected by’, 'not 
treated with . Many such compounds may be alter- 
natively analysed as f. un + pa. pplc. of the related 
vb.. e. g. uncarpeted, unfeathered. 4. The use of un 
with pres, pples. is now frequent, and has given rise 
to a large number of permanent words, such as unbe- 
coming, unbending, unchanging, unfailing, unseeing , 
untiring , unwilling. 5. In OE. advb. formations in 
-lice were frequent. Few of them survived in ME , 
but additions were gradually made, and the use of un- 
with -ly later became common. In such formations 
either the suffix -ly is added to an existing word com- 
pounded with un-. or un- is prefixed to an already 
existing adv. in -ly. This distinction is occas. sig- 
nificant: e. g. unprofessionally formed from unpro- 
fessional means 'in a manner contrary to professional 
rules or etiquette *| formed from professionally, it 
lot in a professional manner or capacity . 6 
The OE. use of un- with sbs. survived in ME., and 
many new formations of this type were then and 
subseq. introduced 1 these have been mainly words of 
abstract meaning, as unchastity, unreality, unsocia- 
bility. In these the formation may not be ascertain* 
able; e. g. unchastity may be f. un- + chastity, or f. 
unchaste + -ity. b. The prefixing of un- to nouns used 
attrib, is rare, and usu. joc. ; e. g. uncountry gentle- 
man (Byron). 7. Verbs with prefixed un- have never 
been very numerous, and are now rare. 8 . In OE. 
there are a few instances of un- with vbl. sbs. in -ung; 
none of these survive in ME., and new forms iu -ing 
are rare. 

Un-, prefix 2 , expressing reversal or depriva- 
tion, repr. OE. un-, on-, ■* OS. ant-, OHG. ant-, 
int-, Goth, and-, orig. identical with And-. 

x. In OE. most of the forms with un * have for their 
second part a simple vb., as unbtndan, undon, and 
the prefix denotes a reversal of the action of the 
verb. Additions to this type of formation have been 
freely made at all subsequent periods. a. A small 
number of OE. verbs in an- imply removal or depriva- 
tion ; the type remains rare in ME., but at a later 
date it became more frequent and is now common, b. 
In some vbs. un- implies freeing or releasing from 
something. This type has also become common in 
later use. 3. The use of un- to denote the removal 
or extraction^ a person or thing from a place or re- 
ceptacle, as in unbody, unearth, unhouse, occurs in 
the t4th c., and becomes prominent at the beginning 
of the 17th. In some instances the sense passes into 
that of releasing from confinement, as in uncage, or 
of revealing to others, as in unbosom. 4. From the 
16th century formations in which un- expresses the 
fact or process of depriving a person or thing of a 
certain quality or property become frequent. 9 . 
When the formation has an adi. base, the adj. may be 
‘ 1 ' * * ' Sbs. 


used in its simple form, with the suffix *en* b. 
are similarly employed without ending. C. From 
sbs. (rarely from adjs.) there are numerous formstlons 
in and from both sbs. and adjs. in dot. Other 
endings, as •ate, are less frequent 5. The OR. vbs. 
in un. are almost always trans., and this is still tha 
prevailing use. Intr. uses of some common words are 


UNACKNOWLEDGING 

found in ME., and later the usage increases to some 
extent but is chiefly confined to words having some 
currency. 6. Vbl. sbs., ppl. adjs. t and agent-nouns 
from vbs. in un- begin to appear in the 14th c., and 
later become common. 7. The redundant use of un- 
it rare, but occurs in OE. unltesan and ME. unloose, 
which still survives. Later instances are unbare , un- 
solve, unstrip. 

Una 1878. [Name of the first 

boat of the kind brought from America to Eng- 
land in 1853.] A catboat. Abo attrib. 
Unaba’ahable a. [Un- 1 9] 1848. Unabashed 
ppl. a. [Un - 1 9 j 1571, -ly adv. Unaba ted 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] 1611, -ly adv. Unaba'ting ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 4] 1768, -ly adv. Unabbreviated 
ppl* a. [Un - 1 9] 1805. Unabi ding ppl. 
[Un- 1 4] late ME., -ly adv. 

Unable (tm*H>’l), a. late ME. [f. Un- 1 z 
-I- Able a., after F. inhabile or L. inhabilisA 1. 
Not able to do something specified (chiefly of 
persons), b. Const, for or to (with sbs. ) 1456. 
9. Unequal to the task or need, incompetent, 
inefficient. Somewhat arch, late ME. 3. 
Physically weak, feeble. Now Sc* x 577. 

x. b. Agrippa they accounted., vnable for so great a 
charge 1508. a. No hopes of succour from such u. 
protectors Goldsm. 3. As little and as vnable as a 
child Burton. Hence Una*bly adv. (now rare or 
Obs.). 

Unabridged, ppl. a. 1599. [Un- 1 9.] 

Not abridged ; now usu. of literary works. 
Una- bro gated ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1535. Un- 
abso-lved ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1611. Unab- 
so-rbed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 176 6 . Unabsu’rd a* 
[Un- 1 1] 1742. 

Unabu sed, ppl. a. 1661. [Un 1 9.] z. 
Not deceived or misled. 9. Not misused or 
wrongly employed 1864. 

a. Human greatness is, when u., a majestic sight 
Pusev. 

Unacade*mic a. [Un- 1 1] 1844. Unaca- 
demical a. [Un- 1 i] 1840. Unaccepted ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 a) 1598. Unaccentnated ppl. a. 
TUn- 1 2] 1716. Unacceptable a* [Un- 1 i] 
1483, -ness. Unacce ptably adv. Unacce’p- 
tance [Un- 1 6J 1865. Unaccepted ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1612. Unacce'ssory a. [Un- 1 
x] 1660. Unaccll*mated ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
1846. Unacclimatized ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] X863. 
Unacco mmodated ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1605. Un- 
acco'mmodating ppl. a. [UN- 1 4] 1790. 
Unacco-mpamed, ppl. a. 1545. [Un- 1 a.] 

1. Not accompanied or attended (by or with). 

2. Mus. With no instrumental accompaniment 
1818. 

Unacco-mplished, ppl. a. 1525. [Un- 1 2.] 
1. Not achieved ; not completed, a. Lacking 
accomplishments 1729. 

x. All th' unaccomplislit works of Natures band, 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mixt Milt. So Un- 
accomplishment Milt. 

UnaccoTded, a. 1645. [Un- 1 2.] Not 

agreed upon ; not hestowed. 

Unaccountable, a . and sb. 1643. [Un -1 
x.] A. adj. x. Impossible or difficult to account 
for; inexplicable, puzzling ; of a strange or puz- 
zling disposition, o. Not liable to be called to 
account; irresponsible Z649. B. sb. An un- 
accountable person, thing, or event X748. 

x.The u. and secret reasons of disaffection between 
man and wife Milton. With the Character of an odd 
u. Fellow Addison, b. The Acknowledgment of his 
Sunream and U. Power 169$. Hence Unaccounta*- 
bility. Unaccou'ntablenesa. Unaccou ntably 

adv. 

Unaccou*nted,///.a. 1799. [UN-lg,ob.L 
Not accounted for\ of which no account U 
given. 

Unaccre dited ptl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1898. Un* 
accu rsed, -at, ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1674. Unao 
cu- sable a* [Un- 1 x] 158a. -bly adv* Unao* 
cu-sed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1508. 
Unaccustomed, ppl. a. 1596. [Un- 1 a.] 
x. Not customary, unfamiliar, unusual. a. 
Not used to something, not wont to do some- 
thing z6iz. b. attrib. or absol., without const. 

13 *. strange room and Its n. objects Dicxbns. a 
b. Phlebotomy, .may prove dangerous to the u. 1653. 
Hence Unaccirstomedness. 

Unachievable a. [Un- 1 z] 1657. U» 
achieved ppl* a. [Un- 1 a] 1603. Una'ching 
ppl * a* [Un- 1 4) Shake. Unacknowledged 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a J 1583. Unacknowledging ppL 


m (man), a (pass), an (bad), v (cat), f (Fr. chrf). e (era), oi (/, tyt). 9 (Fr. can d $ tie), i (sft). i (Psychs), y (what), p (gat). 



UNACQUAINT 

a. [Un-^J 1611. Unacqual-nt a . Sc. [UN- 1 
i] 1587. Unacquai’ntance [Un- 1 6] 1598. 
Unacquai-nted, ///. a. 1539. [Un-U] 
fi. Not personally known (to one) -1607. b. 
Of things ; Unfamiliar, unknown, strange 
-167a. a. Not acquainted with ( - ignorant 
•0 something 1563. tb. Const, in, of, to 
-1805. c. Inexperienced, ignorant 1581. 3. Not 
acquainted with another person ; not mutually 
acquainted, not known to each other 1632. ^ 
a. b. Being very 11. in the style And form of Dedica- 
tions Swift. Hence Unacquai*ntedness. 
Unacqui*red, ppl. a. 1653. [Un -1 a.] 1, 
Not acquired ; unattained (rare). 3. Not ob- 
tained from without ; innate, native 1793. 
Unaxtable, a . 1810. [Un- 1 1.] That 
cannot be acted ; unsuitable lor dramatic repre- 
sentation. 

Una *c ted, ppl. a. 1593. [Un -1 a.] 1. Not 
carried out in action ; not done, a. Unacted 
(up)on 1 not affected or influenced 1794. 3. Of 

a play, etc. : Not performed on the stage. 

i, A thought vnactcd Shaks. My sons lament . . U. 
crimes, ana follies not their own 1706. U. desires 
1789. U. upon by any extraneous influence 1835. 
■fUna'ctive a. [Un- 1 i] -1777. -ly adv. -1693, 
•ness, -1683. ■f-Unacu'vity [Un- 1 6] - 1740. 
Unactuated ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1661. unadap- 
tabi*lity f U N- 1 6] 1829. Unada ptable a . [Un- 1 
1 1 1 88a. Unada-pted ppl . a . [Un- 1 a} 1805. 
Unaddi’cted ppl. a . [Un- 1 2] 1583. Unad- 
dre ssed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1885. 

Unade-pt, sb . and a. 174a. [Un- 1 6, 1.] 
(One who is) not (an) adept. 

Unadjou*med ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1648. Un- 
adjusted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] Johnson. Un- 
administered ppl. a, [Un- 1 a| 1590. Unad- 
miTed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1707. UnadmirLng 
ppl. a. f Un- 1 4] Carlyle, -ly adv. Unadmit- 
ted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 16x6. Unadmoniahed 
7 . a . [Un- 1 a] 1591. Unado-pted ppl. a. 
’N- 1 a | Milt* Unado'rned ppl, a. [ Un- 1 a] 
ZLT. , -ly adv., -ness. Unadu lterate ppl. a. 
U n- 1 al 1664, -ly adv . Unadulterated ppl . a. 
Un- 1 2"] Addison, -ly adv. Unadva-nced 
l. a. [UN- 1 a] late ME. Unadve*nturous a. 
Jn 1 1] Milt., -ly adv., -ness. 
Una-dvertised, ppl. a. 1450. [Un- 1 a.) 
fi. Not warned or made aware ; not informed 
of -1653. a. Not announced or made known 
1864. 

Unadvi*sable, a. 1673. [Un- 1 i.) I. That 
cannot or will not be advised, a. Inexpedient, 
inadvisable 1758. Hence Unadvi'sably adv. 
Unadvi-sed, ppl . a. late ME. (Un- 1 a.] 
1. Of acts, words, etc.: Done or spoken, with- 
out due consideration ; rash. a. Of persons, 
disposition, etc.: Indiscreet, thoughtless, hasty, 
late M E. b. Not having consulted with another ; 
not having been consulted with 1579. 3- Lack- 

ing advice or advisers 1851. 

1. An unskilful or u. treatment 1833. a. b. While 
the Parlnment of England sate unadvis’d with Milt. 
Hence Unadvi*aeddy adv. ME., -ness. 
Unmsthe-tic a. [Un- 1 1 \ 183a. Unafea*r(e)d, 
a. arch. [Un- 1 a] 1550. Una ffable a. [Un- 1 
xj 1603. 

Unaffected, ppl. a. 1586. [Un-Ia.] i. 
Not simulated; genuine, sincere 159a. b. Of 
persons, speech, bearing, etc. : Free from affec- 
tation ; simple, natural ; not artificial or preten- 
tious 1598. c. Sincere, honest (in some respect) 
1796. a. Not influenced or moved ; untouched 
X586. b. Not attacked by disease or illness 
1797* 8* Not acted upou or altered by some 
agent or influence 1830. 

s. A Cheerfulness, the constant Companion of u. 
Virtue Steels. b. The letters, .lively, entertaining, 
and u. Scott. C. An u. admirer 1796. a. It is impos- 
sible any reader, however stoical, can remain u. 2803. 
Hence unaffe*cted-ly adv., •nest. 

Unaffe cting ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 160a. Unaf- 
fe'etionate a [UN- 1 x] 1588, -ly adv. Un- 
affi liated ppl . a. [Un- 1 al 1849. Unafflicted 
/. a. [Un- 1 a] 1599. Unaffiri'ghted ppl. a. 
Jn- 1 al Marlowe, -ly adv. Unaffiro nted 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1753. UnafraPd a. [Un- 1 i] 
late ME. Una'geing ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] i860. 
Una gitated ppl. a. [UN- 1 al 1638, -ly adv. 
Unagree-able, a. Now rare, late ME. 
[Un- 1 »], 1. Not agreeable or pleasing; not 
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to one's liking; disagreeable. ta. Unconfor- 
mable to ; incongruous with -170a. 

.I. Mr. M. was not u., though nothing seemed to go 
right with him Jans Austen. a. Adventrous work, 
vet to thy power and mine Not u. Milton. Hence 
Unagree*ably adv. 

Un agree* d ppl . a. [Un- 1 a] 1535. Unai’d- 
able a. [Un- 1 i] Shaks. Unai'ded ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2T Milt. Unarmed ppl. a. [UN- 1 aj 
1648. Unai*red ppl. a . [Un- 1 2] x6i6. 

Unal (yn-nfil), a. rare. 1883. [ f. L. unus 
one + -AL.] Based on unity ; single ; that is 
one only. 

Unala-rmed ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1756. Un- 
ala*rming a. [Un- 1 4] 1760. Una’lienable a. 
[Un- 1 i] r6n, -bly adv Una*lienated ppl . a, 
[Un- 1 a] 1798. 

Unalist (yfl-nSlist). rare. 1743. [f. Unal 
a. + -1ST ; cl pluralist . ] A holder of only one 
benefice. 

Unali*ve a. [Un- 1 i] x8a8. Unallayed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1519. Unalle-viated ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1750. UnaUi ablo a. [Un- 1 1] 1740. 
Unallie*d, ppl. a. 1663. [Un- 1 a.] 1. 

Not allied or related (to). a r Having no ally 
or allies 1797. 

Unallowable a. [Un-* j] 1560. Unallowed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 163a. Unalloyed ppl. a. 
[ U N- 1 2 j 167a. Unailu'xing a. [Un- 1 4] 1775. 

Una-lphabeted, //>/. a. 1799. [UN-ia; 
after L. analphabetus AnaLPHABET.] Not 
knowing the alphabet, illiterate. 

Unalterabi'lity [Un- 1 6] 1847. Unalterable 
a. [Un- 1 i] 1611. Unalterably adv . 1643. 
Una ltered ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1551. Unama-zed 
ppl . a. [Un- 1 2J 1598. Unambiguous [Un- 1 
1 J Chesterf., -ly adv. Un&mbi’tlon [Un- 1 6] 
1781. 

Unambi-tious, a. i6ai. [Un- 1 !.] Not am- 
bitious or aspiring ; devoid of ambition. 

Those who .. pass their days in u. indolence Bos- 
wsi-L The calm delights Of 11. piety Wordsw. Hence 
UnambPtiously adv., -ness. 

Uname*nable a. [Un- 1 il 1771. Unamend- 
able a. [Un- 1 1] X450. Unamended ppl . a. 
[Un- 1 a] Wyclif. Un-Ame*ricon a. [Un- 1 
1] 1818. U naml abi-lity [Un- 1 6] 1829. Un- 
amtable a. [Un- 1 i] 1480, -ness, -bly adv 
‘ * [Un- 1 2] Young. Un- 

1 799 , -ly adv. Unana- 
1755. Unana’logons a. 
analysable a. [Un- 1 x] 
1829. tJna nalyscd ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1668. 
Unanaly tical a. [UN- 1 x] Mill. Una*nchor 
v. [Un-* a b] 1648. Una nchored ppl a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1651. 

Unane-led, ppl. a. arch. x6oa. [UN-ia.J 
Not having received extreme unction. 
Vnhouzzled, disappointed, vnnaneld Shaks. 

Unanlmate (yamteximrit), v. 270a. [f. 

L. unanimis UNANIMOUS + -ATE *.] trans. To 
cause to be unanimous. 

Unanimated (mae*nim*ited), a. 1697. 

{ UN- 1 a.] x. Not possessing life. a. Notlive- 
y, dull T734. 8- Not inspired by something 

1856. 

Unanimist (ywnwnimisO. 2931. [ad. F. 
-isle, f. unanime Unanimous.] Applied to a 
school of French poets. 

Unanimity (yim&ni-mlti). late ME. [ad. 
OF. unanimite, ad. L. unanimitas, f. unanimis, 
-wj, f. unus one + anmwj mind.] The state or 
quality of being unanimous; agreement in 
opinion or purpose. 

Unanimous (ystnse'nimds), a. 1634. [f. L. 
unanimis, -su; see prec.] x. Of one mind, 
or opinion ; agreed. b. Like-minded, of the 
same opinion, arch. X637. a. Expressing or 
based on general agreement or consent 2673. 

x. b. Let not thine u. friend, .know what thou dost 
1637. Hence Unanimously adv. 

Unannea*led ppl. a. [Un- *a] 1745. Una»n- 
notated ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 2859. Unannounced 
ppl. a. [On- 1 a] Scott. Unannoyed ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 a] 147a Unanoi'nted a. [Un- 1 a] 
Lovelace. 

Unanswerable, a. x6xx. [Un- 1 i]. fz* 
Not corresponding or analogous (to) -167 4. a. 
Admitting of no answer ; irrefutable; insoluble 
1613. 3, Unable to answer for\ Irresponsible 

1884. 

a. A new and n. proof Brmcblkt. Embarrassing, 



UNARTFUL 

u. questions 1894. 3. He committed the offence., 

whilst . . u. for his acts 1884. Hence Una‘nawerable- 
neaa, -ly adv . 

Unanswered ppl. a. [Un- 1 al late ME. Un- 
antagonized ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj x86a. Unan- 
ti cipatcd ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] X779. Una'uxiona 
a. [Un- 1 x| 174a, -ly adv . Unapologe'tic a. 
[Un- 1 x J X834. Unapoato-lic, ^1 a djs. I Un- 1 x j 
1675, *!y adv Unappa*lled ppl. a. [ Un- 1 a] 
1578. fUnappa-rel v. trans. [Un- * a] -1614. 
Unappa relled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Bacon. Un- 
appa*rent a. [Un- 1 x] 1554. 

Unappealable, a. 1635. [Un- 1 i.J That 
cannot be appealed against (or from). 

Unappealing, ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1716. Un- 
appealable a. [Un- 1 x] 1561, -ness, -bly adv 
Unappea*sed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Una*p- 


1560. Unappreciated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1828. 
Unappre ‘dative a. [Un- » x] 1857, Unappre- 
he-nded ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1597. Unapprehe nd- 
ing ppl. a. [UN-i 4 ] 1794. 

Unapprehe-nsive a. 1624. [Un- 1 1.] u 
Not apprehensive or quick to understand, un- 
intelligent. a. Not afraid or anxious ; not fear- 
ful of 1666. 


s. As infants gaze at the objects which meet their 
eyes, in a vague u. way J. H. Newman. Hence Un- 
apprehe*naivenes8. 


Unapproachable, a. (and <b.) 1581. 

[Un- 1 1.] i. Inaccessible, a. Permitting no 
intimacy or confidence 1848. 3. Beyond rivalry* 
matchless 1831. B. as sb. One who or that which 
cannot be approached or equalled 1800. 

x. All alone . . in a place of almost u. seclusion Scott, 
s. Mr. Dombey is u. by anyone Dickens. 3. Paint, 
mgs.. unapproached and u. in their excellence 18^6, 
Hence Unappro&ch&bl'lity. Unapproachable- 
ness. Unapproachably adv. 

Unappro priate, ppl. a. 1767. [Un- 1 a.J 
1. Not appropriated or assigned, a. ■■ Inap- 
propriate a. 2818. 

Unappropriated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1756. Un- 
appro’ved ppl. a. [Un- 1 «] Shaks. Unap- 
proving a. [UN- 1 4] 1787, -ly adv . 

Una-pt, a. late ME. [Un- 1 i.J +1- Un- 
fitted to do something -1736. a. Unsuited for 
some use or purpose 1513. 8- Lacking the re- 

quired qualities: fa. of persons -1680; b. of 
things 1588. 4. Of language, etc. t Inappro- 

priate, ill chosen 1553. fi. Not readily tending 
or likely to do something 1587. b. Without 
const. : Unready, backward 1849. 

x. Was DMiere man ne woman yet bygete That was 
vnapt to tuflren loues hete Chaucer. A plot of ground 
u. to receive good seed >6xot a. Such beasts. ^bemg 
vneleane, and vnapt for food 1608. Princes, when 
they grow u. for affair* 1648. 3 b. The u. and violent 

nature of the remedies 184a. 4. Your comparison is 

not u. ( sir Geo. Eliot, $. A mind which was u. to ap- 
prehend danger Scott. b. These u. scholars Milk. 
Hence Una*pt-ly adv., -ness. 

Una*rch v. [Un- 8 x] 1598. Una rched a. 
[UN-^idsS. 

Unarchlte‘ctural f a. 1849. [Un -1 i.J i. 
Not in accordance with the principles of archi- 
tecture. a. Not skilled in architecture 1B84. 

Unarguable a. [Un- 1 xj 1881. Unargued 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] B. Jons. Unargume-ntative 
12. JUn- 1 i] 1722, -ly adv. 

Una-nxi, v. ME. [Un-*2.J i. trans. To 
relieve (a person) of armour ; to free or strip 
(oneself) of armour. Also absol. +a. To de- 


a. To u. bis people of weapons, money, ai 
whereby they may resist his power Raleigh. 

Una-rmed t ppl.a. ME. [Un- 1 a .1 Having 
no armour or weapons, b. Of animals, plants, 
etc. : Not furnished with horns, teeth, prickles, 
thorns, etc. late ME c. Of things: Not pro- 
vided with anything that protects, assists, or 
strengthens 1693. 

Unarmoured ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1869. Un- 
arrai*gned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a) 1595. Unar- 
ra nged ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Boswell. Unar- 
rayed ppl. a. f Un- 1 al ME. Unarre*stod ppl 
a. [Un- 1 a] late ME, Uaarrived ppL a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1626. 

Una-rtful, a . 1669. [Un- l x.J x* Free 
from artifice ; artless; notartlficiaL a. Lacking 


6 (Ger. K/ln). 9 (Fr. peu). d (Ger. Mwller). d(Fr.dime), # (curl). 8 (e*) (thrre). / (#*) (rein). { (Fr. foire). 5(ffr,f«n f earth). 



UN ARTICULATED 

technical skill ; inartistic 1675. Hence Una*rt> 
fully adv. 

Unarti'culated, ppl. a. 1700. [Un«i a.] 
Z. Not articulated or distinct, a. Not jointed 
or fitted together 1861. 

x. That u language, which was before the writter 
tongue Lamb. a. U. human bones 1894. 

Unartifi*dal t a. 1591. [Un - 1 i.J I. Lack- 
ing skill f inartistic. Now rare or Obs. a. Natu- 
ral ; not artificial. Now rare . 1603. 

x. My Terse is vnartificiall, the stile rude, the phrase 
barbarous 1591. a. With an undisguised and u. good- 
ness 1656. Hence UnartiflcPally ado, 

Unarti-atic a, [Un- 1 x] 1854. Unaace nded 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] Shelley. Unascertained 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1628. 

UnastLa*med, ppl. a. 1600 • [Un- 1 a.] Not 
ashamed. Hence Ay, -neaa. 

Unasked, ppl. a. ME. [Un -1 a.] 1. Un- 
invited ; without being asked. a. Not asked 
for\ not made the subject of a request 1456. 

a He delivered his u. opinion Scott. An u.-fbr 
concession T. Hardy. 

Una'Bpirated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1793. Un- 
aspi ring ppl, a. [Un- 1 4] 1729, -ness x68x. 


Unassai lable a. [Un- 1 x] 1596, -ness,-bly adv, 
Unas sal' led ppl , a, [U N- 1 a Jx 586. Unassayed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] Chaucer. Unassertive a, 
[Un- 1 i] Dickens. Unassigned ppl. a. [Un- 1 
2] MEL Unassi-milated ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 1748. 
Unaesua'ged ppl, a. [Un- 1 a] 1654. 
Unassisted, ppl, a. 1614. [Un- 1 a]. Not 
helped, b. spec. Of the eye or sight : Unaided, 
naked x66x. 

Unassu-ming, ppl. a. 1726. [Un -1 4.] 
Free from self-assertion ; unpretentious. 

A very u, young woman Dickens. The u. things 
that hold A silent station in this beauteous world 
Wordsw. Hence Unassumingly ado., -ness. 
Unasso-red, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- la.] 
X. Not assured or safe ; insecure, a. Not sure 
of something 1529. 3. Not self-possessed; 

diffident 1627. 

s. When men are by any accident u. they have slept, 
(dreams] seem to be reall Visions Hobbes. 

Unato-nable, a. 1645. [Un- 1 1.] +1. 

Unaccordable. Milt. a. Irreconcilable 1683. 
3. That cannot be atoned for ; inexpiable 1689. 
x. Un tunable or unattocmble matrimony Milt. 

Unatta-ched, ppl. a. ( sb .) 1498. [Un- 1 a.] 
fx. Not taken into custody -1639. a. Not at- 
tached or united (to something) 1821. 3. Not 

belonging to a particular body, institution, 
sphere of work, etc. a. Of military officers : Not 
attached to a particular regiment or company 
1796. b. Of clergy 1 Not attached to a particular 
diocese or parish 1865, c. Of students : Not at- 
tached to any college. Also as sb., an u. student. 
1870. 4. Not engaged or married 1874. 
Unatta'ckable a. [Unf- 1 1 
Uoatta'cked Pfl. a, f UN- 1 a 
Unattainable, a. and sb.~ 166 r. [Un -1 j.] 
A. adj. That cannot be attained x66a. B. sb. 1 
An unattainable thing (rare) x66r, a. With the , 
That which is not attainable x8 57. Hence Un- 
att&Pnablenesa ; -ably adv. 

Unattainted, ppl. a. 1599. [Un -1 a.] 
1. Unstained ; free from blemish, a. Not at- 
tainted in law 1794. 

x. The u. Honour of English Knighthood Milton. 
Unatte*mpted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1548. 
Unattended, ppl. a . 1603. [Un- 1 a.] 1. 
Not having attendants; unaccompanied. b. 
Of horses, vehicles, etc. 1 With no one in charge 
1796. 9. Not followed by or associated with 

some thing, circumstance, etc. 1687. 3. Not 

attended to, disregarded 1799. 
a Night came, bat a. with repose Durant, 
Unattending ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] Milt. Un- 
atte*rted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1665. Unatti*red 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] late ME. Ufiattraxted ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 al 1797. Unattractive a . [Un- 1 x] 
Shelley, -ly adv., -neaa. 
liUnatl (y«*n§). 1774. [Brazilian of the 

Island of Maranhfto.] Z00U The S. Amer. two- 
toed sloth, Cholopus didactylus . 
Unaugme-nted, ppl. a. 1555. [Un-la.] 
Not augmented or increased ; spec, of Greek 
verbs. 

fUnauspl'cioua [Un- 1 x] -1768. Unauthe*n- 
tic a. [un- 1 x j xoax, Unamthentlcated ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1787. Unautbo-ritative a. [Un- 1 1] 
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Unau*thor1sed ppl. a . [Un- 1 9] 

navailable, a. 1549. [Un- 1 i.l l Of 
no avail ; ineffectual. 9. Not available ; in- 
capable of being used X855. 
x. U. lamentations 1850. Henc 


1644, -ly adv. 

’fSa 


■biy adv . 


„ . ience Unavaila'bility. 

Unavai'lableneaa. Unavaiiably adv. 

Unavai'llng ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1670, -ly adv. 
Unavenged ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1481. Unavcrted 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1753. 

f| Una voce (yfi*nc» vdn*ss). 1567. [L^'with 
one voice'.] Unanimously. 

Unavoidable a. [Un- 1 x] 1577, -ness, -bly 
adv . Unavoided ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] X565. Un- 
avowed ppl. a. [un- 1 2] Burke, -ly adv. 
Unawa'kened ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1703, -ness. 

Unaware (onkwesu), adv. and a. 1592, 
[Un- 1 x.] A. adv . x. — next 1, 9. — next 2. 

1667. 3. In phr. at u. =* sense 1 and a. 1598. B. 
adj. x.Not aware (of); not cognizant; ignorant, 
1704. a. Blind to consequences ; reckless (rare) 
1817. 

A. 1. As one that u. Hath dropp'd a precious jewel 
Shake. a. Long have I sought for rest, and, u., Be- 
hold 1 find it 1 Keats. 3. A Serpent shoots his Sting 
Ht u. Dbyden. B. a. I grew desperate and u. Shslucv. 
Hence Unawareness. 

Unawares (rnfiwe»uz), adv. 1535. P- as 
prec. + -s.] 1. Without being aware, uncon- 

sciously, inadvertently. b. Without being 
noticed 1667. c. Unawares to. withoutthe know- 
ledge of, unperceived by 1548, 2. Without 

warning ; unexpectedly X535. 3. At unawares 

— sense i, x b, 2. 

x. I have u. run into this long account Berkeley. 
b. Age steals upon Us u. Prior. c. U. to myself, f 
had moved onward Richardson, a. The King, .came 

u. upon the Lady Freeman. Phr. To take, catch.. u. 
Unawed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] Dryden. Un- 

a'xotized ppl . a. [Un- 1 2] 1828. 

Unba-cked, a. 1592. [UN-ia.] z. Of 
horses: Unmounted, untrained. 9. Not backed 
or supported ; not endorsed 1609. b. Betting. 
Having no backers 1883. 3. Without a back or 

backing x86x. 

Unba g, v. 1611. [Un-S 3.] tram. To 
take or let (esp. a fox) out of a bag. 

Unba*ked (zmbri'kt ),ppl.a* 1563. [Un -1 
a.] 1. Of tiles, etc, : Not baked in a kiln. 2. 

Of food : Not prepared by baking X577. +3. 

fig. Unfinished ; immature -1635. 

3. AH the vn bak'd and dowy youth of a nation 
Shake. 

Unbalance sb. [Un- 1 6] 1887. Unbalance 

v. [Un-* r] 1586. 

Unba ‘lanced, ppl. a. 165a [Un- 1 2.] 1. 
Of persons, the mind, judgement, etc, t Lack- 
ing equipoise ; not balanced. b. Thrown out 
of balance; not balanced or equably poised 
173a. c. Having no counterpoise; not offset 
by something x 8 i 8 , 9. Of an account 1 Not 

balanced 1828. 

1. Interference with the old order was bo far-reaching, 
that the minds of all arete quite u. 1886. b. 1 was 
several times u., and on the very point of being hurled 
backward 1835. C. Valour u. oy the observance of 
propriety >879, 

Unba*le v. [Un-* 3] 1752. Unballast v. 
[Un-* 9] 1684. 

Unballasted, ppl. a. 1644. [Un- 1 a.] 
1. Of vessels ; Having no ballast 1657. b.fig. 
Not steadied by principles or solid qualities 
1644. 9. Of a railway line: Not filled in with 

ballast 1887. 

x. b. To be toot and turmoil d with their u. wits in 
fathomles and unquiet deeps of con trover sio Milton. 

Unba*ndage v. [Un-* 9] 184a Unbamded 
ppl. a. [Un* 1 a] X570. unbanishod ppl, a. 
Tun - 1 9] 1533. Unba*uk w, [Un-* 9] 1849. 
UnbaptPxe v. JUn-* x] x6rz. UnbaptPzed 
ME, 


Unba*r v, 


baptii 


1. 


ppl. a. (Un- 1 2] late 1 
5] late ME. UnbaTbarise v, [Un- • 4 c] 2648. 
Unba-rbed, ppl. aA 1565. [Un -1 a .] Un- 
armed ; not caparisoned. 

UobaTbed, ppl a.* 1844. [Un -1 3.] Not 
furnished with a barb or barbs. 

Unbarded, ppl. <u 1598. [Un -1 a] - 
Unbarbed ppl. a .' 

Unba-re v. TUN-* 7] 2530, Unbatksd ppl. 

t. [Un- 1 2} 1839. 

Uaba*rred,#/. a. 155a [Un -1 a] x. 
Of harbours: Not obstructed with a bar 1550. 
9 . Not secured or blocked with a bar or bars 
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*603. 3. Law. Not excluded 28x8. 4. Of 

music: Not divided into ban 1879. 

Unba*rrel v. [Un-* 3] z6xx. Unbarrica*de 
v. [Un-* 2] 1623, 

Unba*ahfiil a. [Un- 1 2] 2563. -lly adv. Un? 
bastardized ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] H. Walpole. 
Unba-ted,//./. a. 1596. [UN-I9.I i.Not 
abated, undiminished. arch. fa. Not bated 
or blunted -2815. 

*• With u. seal Scott, a You may choose A Sword 
vn baited, and in a passe of practice, Requit him for 
your Father Shaks. 

Unbe% vA rare, late ME. [Un -1 7.] j„fr. 
To be non-existent. 

Unbe*. vA 1694. [Un-* a.] tram. To 

make non-existent. 

God., could as easily ..unbee them as conquer them 
1646. 

UnbeaTable, a. [Un -1 x.] 1449. Unen- 
durable, intolerable. Hence mesa, -bly adv . 
Unbea-rded, a. 156a [Un- l 3.] x. Of 
persons: a. Having no beard. b. Not yet 
bearded, youthful. 9. Ofplants : Awnless 1688. 
Unbea-ten, ppl. a. ME. [Un -1 9.] 1. Not 
beaten or struck, b. Not pounded 1607. 9. 

Not beaten or trodden down ; unfrequented 
1617. 3. U ndefeated 1757. 
a. Some new 11. passage to the sky Swift. 
Unbeau’teoua a. [Un- 1 i] i 660. Unbeautiful 
a. [Un- 1 x] 1495. Unbeau*tify v . [Un- 2 4c] 
1570 . 

Unbeco*me, v. 1628. [Un- l 7.J tram. 
To be unbecoming to. 

Unbeco'ining, ///. a. 1598. [Un -1 4.] 

Not becoming; unsuitable; improper. a. 
Without const, b. Governing a sb. 1638. c. 
Const, of. 1741. 

a. A grave irony which Is not u. Macaulay, b. 
Behaviour, so u. a Christian Fielding. c. What 
was not u. of a child would be disgraceful to a youth 
Chestrrf. Hence Unbeco*mingly ado., -ness. 

Unbe*d v. [UN- 1 3] 1611. Unbe'dded ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2J 184a. Unbefi tting ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 
Shaks., -ly adv., -nesa. Unbefrie*nded ppl 
a. [Un- 1 aj 1628. Unbeget v. [Un-* x] 1625. 
Unbe*gged ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1579. Unbegi*n- 
ning fipl. a. |Un- 4 4] 1591- 
Unbego tten, ppl. a. 1532. [Un -1 a .] 1, 
Not yet begotten. 9. Not begotten, self-exis- 
tent 1561. Hence Unbego'ttenly ado., -neat 
Unbegun, ppl. a. OK. [Un-Iq.] LThat 
had no beginning ; ever existent 9. Not yet 
begun X562. 

x. The mybti god, which unbegnnne Stant of him- 
self Gower. 

Unbehe*ld ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Milt. Unbe- 
ho ldable a. [UN- 1 1] Pusey. 

Unbehodden, ppl. a. 1674. [Un -1 a.] l 
U nder no obligation (to a person). Now dial. 
a. Unseen poet. 1820. 

a. A glow-worm golden. .Scattering u. Its a£real 
hue Shkllky. 

Unbeknown, ppl. a. 1636. [UN-ia.] 1. 
advb . or absol. unbeknown to, without the 
knowledge of. a. Unknown 1824. 

x. ellipt. My love rose up so early And stole out u. 
Houiman. 

Unbeknownst, adv, vulgar and dial. 
1854. [f* prec.] « prec. x. 

Unbelie*f. ME. [Un -1 6.] Absence or 
lack of belief ; disbelief ; incredulity. 

Unbelievable a. [Un- 1 xl 1548, -neat, -bly 
adv. UnbeUe*ve v. 1 [Un- 1 7] 1547, Unbe- 
lie-ye v .* [Un-* a] 1605. Unbelie ved ppl. a 
[Un- 1 a] ME. 

Unbelie*ver. 1596. [Un- 1 6.] One who 
does not believe ; spec, one who does not Accept 
a particular (esp. the Christian) religious belief : 
an infidel. kk> Unbelieving ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 
late ME. 

Unbdo*ved ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] x*;97. Unbe’lt 
v. [Un- * 9, 3 j 1483. Unbe lted ppl. a. [ Un- 1 
a] Byron. 

Unbound, v. ME. [Un- * x, 5.] 1. tram. 
To relax (a bow) from tension ; to unstring, 
fb. fig. To slacken, weaken 2605. a. To give 
relaxation or rest to (the mind, etc.) 1594. 8- 

Naut. To unfasten, untie (a cable, line, sail) 
1627. 4. To relax the tension or severity of 

(the brow, face, etc.) 17x8. 5. To straighten 

from a bent position 1663. 8. intr. To free one- 
self from constraint, seriousness, or ceremony J 


tt(mnn). a (pass), on (hwdj. v (cat), g (Fr. chsf), 9 (ever). 9 i (/, eye). 9 (Fr. emn de vie). I (tft), i (Psychs). 9 (what). 9 (get). 



UNBENDING 

to become genial or allow oneself to relax 1746. 
b. Of the features 1 To relax 1818. 7. To be- 

come straight or less bent or curved 1815. 

L b. You doe vnbend your Noble strength, to thinlce 
So braine-sickly of things Shaksl a. The Mind never 
nnbends itself so agreeably as in the Conversation of 
a well chosen Friend Addison. 6. In private company 
though he never forgot his rank, he could a. 1860. 

Unbending, ppl a. 1688. [Un- 1 4.] 1. 
Inflexible, unyielding, obstinate. b. Rigid ; 
not bending or curving; esp. of persons, re- 
maining erect, not stooping 1709. Hence Un- 
bendingly adv., -ness. 

Unbe*neflced ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1623. Un- 
benefl'cial a . [Un- 1 xj 1626. Unbencfitcd 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] Pope. Unbeni'gn a. [Un- 1 i] 
Cromwell, -ly adv . Unbent ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
1483. Unbenu mb v. [Un-® 1 ] 1598, Unbe- 
que&’thed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1483. Unbere ft 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] zo2x. 

Unbesee*m, v. 1657. [Un- 1 7]. 1. trans. 
To be unseemly for or discreditable to (a per- 
son). 2. To fail in, fall short of 1812. 


a Nor u. the promise of thy spring Byrom. 
eming a. [Un- 1 4] 1583, -b 
Unbeaotrgnt ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Milt. 


-ly adv.. 


Unbesee ming a. [Un 

-ness. Unbeaon’gnt pi u 

tUnbespea k v. [Un- 8 z J -1743. Unbespo ken 
ppl . a. [ Un- 1 2] z68i. Unbe s to wed ppl . a. 
[Un- 1 2] Z534. 

Unbetnou-ght, ppl a. 1558. [Un- 1 a.J 

I. Unpremeditated, unintentional. Also as 
adv. b. Un thought of, unrealized 1855. 


[Un- 1 2] 1628. Unbewailed ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 
1586. Unbewi'ldered ppl a* [UN- 1 a] 
Wordsw. Unbewi-tch v. [Un-* x] 1584. 
Unbi'as v. I Un-® il Swift. 

Unbiassed (xm bai *&st), a. 1607. [Un- 1 a.J 
x. Of bowls, etc.: Having no bias, a .fig. Im- 
partial, not prejudiced ; not unduly influenced 
by something 1647. 

s. All.. which a man without authority can give,— 
his u. opinion Burkk. U. by mob clamour Brougham. 
Hence Unbl'au(u)edly adv., -ness. 

Unbi blical a. [Un- 1 t] Pusky. Unbi’d ppL 
a. (arch.) [Un- 1 2] late ME. Unbi*ddable a. 
[Un- 1 i] *825. 

Unbi-dden, ppl. a. OE. [UN-!a. | Not 
asked or Invited ; not oommanded or directed. 

An u. Crew Of graceless guests Drydeh. Adown 
his choek A tear u. stole Pore. 

Unbi-nd, v. [OE. unbindan , £ Un-> + 
Bind v.J I. trans . To free from a band, bond 
or tie. b. tramf. To loosen, open up or out. 
set free, etc, Z577. c. To take the bandage off 
(a limb or wound) 1639. a. To set free from 
bonds: to restore to personal liberty in this 
wav OE 3. To untie, undo (a bond, cord , etc. ) 
OE. b ./tg m To dissolve, undo, destroy ME. 

3. Then let.. death u. my chain 1843. b* No force, 
no fortune, sludl my vows u. Dbydkn. 

Unbl'uhop v . [Un- 8 2, 4 b] X598. Un- 
bi shoped ppl. afi [Un- # 6] 1563. 

Unts shoped, ppl. aj OE. [Un- 1 a.] 1. 
Not having been confirmed, arch. a. Not con- 
secrated as a bishop 1601. 

Unbi’t, v. 1565. [Un -2 a b.J trans. To 

free (a horse) from the bit. Also absol 

Unbi*tted.///. a. 1586. [Un- 1 a.] Having 
no bit ; unbridled, unrestrained. 

fig. Our carnall Stings, or vnbltted Lusts Shaks. 

Unbla cked ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1836. Un- 
bla ckened ppl. a , [Un-* aj 1864. Unblamje)- 
able a. [UN- 1 x] X531, «neu, -bly adv. Un- 
bla-med ppl a. [Un- 1 a] late ME. Unblamch- 
ed ppl a, [Un- 1 a] late ME Unbla’sted ppl 
^ “ Unbleached a. [Un-* a] 


a. [UN- 1 aj 1589. 

Unblemished, pfl. a. late ME. [Un -1 a.] 
x. Free from moral blemish or stain, a. Free 
from material blemish. Now rare. 1450. 

s. His Spouse is chaste, vnblemlsht with a spot 
Quarlrs. All the authority which belongs to u. ^in- 
tegrity Macaulay. a. The religious houses only being 
•parcel, and left vnblemhhed Hakluyt. 

UnblencbMl f*U «. [Un- 1 a] Milt. Un- 
DU-nded *pl. A [Un-* a] ME. UUda-aa n 
[Un-* i] Shako. 

S nMe-aaed, tmble-*t, ppl. tu ME. [Un-* 
x. Not formally blessed, b. Deprived of, 
excluded from, left without, a blessing or bene- 
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diction 1590. a. Ill-fated, unfortunate, miser- 
able ME. 3. Unhallowed ; evil, wicked, late 
ME. 4. Not favoured or made happy with or 
by something 1743. 

z. b. And there his corps, un bless ’d, Is hanging still 
Dxydkn. a. What matters, if unblest in love, How 
lont; or short my life will prove? Prior. 3. Such 
resting found the sole Of unblest feet Milt, Hence 
Unble'ssedness. 

Unbli-ghted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] Cowpee. Un- 
bll*nd v . [Un- 8 i] 1590. Unbli-nded ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1611, UnbU ndfold v . [Un- 8 2] late 
ME. Unbll'nklng a. [Un- 1 i], 4 y adv. 1867. 
Unbll'aaful a. [Un- 1 f] ME. fUnbU’the a. 
[Un- H -1535* Unblo-ck v. [Un- 8 x] 161 z. 
Unbloomed, ppl. a. [Un- 1 a.] Not 
stained with blood. Shaks. 

Unbloonly, a. 1544. [Un- 1 i.] I. Not 

attended with (much or any) bloodshed. a. 
Not involving the shedding of blood 1548- b. 
TheoL Unbloody sacrifice, offering , sacrament , 
the Eucharist Z548. 8. Not stained with blood 

Z590. 4. Not bloodthirsty 1665. 

3- U. grave, that of one who has not died by blood- 
shed. Hence Unbloo’dilv adv. 

Unblotted ppl a. [Un- 1 a] Z548. 

Unblo’wn, ppl. aA 1638. [Un- 1 1.] 1. 

Not blown by the wind. Also with advs. away, 
out . a. Not sounded 1815. 

a. The lances unlifted, the trumpet u. Byron. 

Unblown , ppl a* 1587. [Un- 1 a.) Of 

flowers: Not yet open ; in the bud, 

fig. Ah my tender babes I My vnblowne flowers 
Shaks. 

Unbhrnted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1656. Unbhrrred 
ppl a. [Un- 1 a] 1809. 

Unblu-shing, ppl a. 1595. [Un- 1 4.] 1. 
Not blushing, a. Shameless, unabashed Z736. 

a. Strenuous and u. servility Macaulay, Hence 
Unblu'shlng-ly adv., -ness. 

Unboa*stful a. [Un- 1 x\ 1737. Unboa*etdng 
ppl a. [Un- 1 4] 1802. 

Unbo-died, a. and ppl. a. 1513. [Un- 1 3.] 
z. Separated from the body; ghostly; not in- 
. Ini 


ncorporeul ; not in 
8. Not having a definite 


vested with a body, 
material form 1606. 
form X630. 

x. Lastly his vn-bodied Soule departs 1589. a. Art 
naked, abstract and u. Cudworth. Like an u. joy 
Siirllev. 3. 1 skirmish with u. air Davrnant. 

Unbo'dlly a. (now rare) [Un- 1 x] late ME. 
Unbo'dy v. [Un- 8 5] X548. UnboPled ppl \ a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1611. *{■ Unbo’ld a • [Un- 1 x] -1825. 

Unbolt, v. 1470. [Un-® s and 1.] x. 

intr. Of a door : To have the bolt withdrawn, 
a. trans. To unfasten by withdrawing a bolt or 
bolts 1598. 

Unbelted,///. aX 1580. [Un- 1 a,UN-*6.J 
z. Not fastened with a bolt ; released by with- 
drawal of a bolt. n. Not held together with a 
bolt or bolts X793. 

Unbolted ,///.«.* 1598. [Un- 1 a. See 
Bolt t/. l J Not sifted. 

Unbo*ne v. [Un- 8 a bj 157a Unboned ppl. 
a. I Un- 1 2] x6xi. 

UnbO'nnet, v. 1810. [Un- 8 a, 5.] x. intr. 
To remove the bonnet, b. esp. To do this as a 
mark 0/ respect Also refi. z8az, a. trans • To 
remove the bonnet from i8a8. 

1. b. Rise, a. yourself, and be silent Scott. 

UnbO'nneted, ppl a. 1604. [Un- 1 a.] 

Not wearing a bonnet; having the bead un- 
covered ; spec, as a mark of respect b. Of the 
head : Not covered by a bonnet z8aa 

Unbooked 9 ppl.a. 158 6. [Un- 1 a .1 a. 
Not registered, b. Not pre-engaged by book- 
ing. c. Not book-learned. 

C- The u. freshness of the Scottish peasant 1870b 

Unboo kimh a. [Un- 1 x] Shaks. Unboo*t 
[Un- 8 a, 5] 1598. UnboTed ppl. a. fUN- 8 aj 
1598. Unbo rn ppl a. [Un- 1 a] OE. Un» 
borrowed ppl. a. [Un- 1 al z6a|B. 

Unbo-aom, v. 1588. [un-* 3.] u trans. 
To let out from the heart ; to give vent to ; to 
reveal, make no further secret of* b. refi. and 
absol. To disclose one's thoughts, secrets, etc. 
x6a8. a. To display to the view x6io. 

X, 1 have longed a greet while td o, my sorrows 
Dk Fob. b. To u. himself of his great secret Tkacks- 
uv. The last person to whom he could u.MRRxorm. 
a. Fair-handed Spring unboeoms every grace Thom- 
son. 

+Unboritom, v. 1598. [Un-* a.] trans. To 


UNBRUSHED 

deprive of a bottom or foundation ; to n™ fettle. 
Hence Unbo*ttomed ppl. a. 8 

Unbo-ttomed, ppl. afi 1615. [Un- 1 a.] 
x. Bottomless ; unfathomable, a. Unfounded^ 
not founded on or in something 1640. 

a. Whether there be no Love u. on Self-love? 1*73. 

Unbou-ght ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] OE. 

Unbott'iiil, ///. a. OE. [Un- 1 a.] L Not 
bound or tied up ; loose, b. Not under obliga- 
tion; unconstrained, late ME. a. Not secured 
with a band or border of some strong material 
z 53 Ia 8- Of books: Having no binding 154Z. 

x. b. To constrain Thy u. spirit into bonds again 
Cowfbr. 

Unbou-nded, ppl a. 1598. [Un- 1 a.] z. 
Not bounded or limited in extent or amount, 
a. Recognizing no limit ; passing all bounds; 
uncontrolled x6o8. 

x. The wild u. hills we ranged Scott. Her. .u. 
courage and energy 1897. a. U. expectations 1854. 
Hence Unbou*nded-ly adv., -ness. 

Unbow* elled a . [Un- 1 3] 159a. Unbo*x 0. 
[Un- 8 3 ]i6xz. 

Unbra*ce, v. late ME. [Un-» i.] z. trans. 
or refi. To free from bands or braces forming 
part of clothing or armour. Also absol. arch. 
a. trans . To undo, loosen (a band, grasp, etc.). 
arch . X475. b. To loosen or detach by the un- 
doing or removal of braoes or bands, arch. X593. 
c. To relax the tension of (a drum) X593. f 3. 
To carve (a mallard or duck) -1804. 4. Te 

make slack, enfeeble 17x1. b. absol To become 
slack, lose firmness 1693. 

4. Laughter, .slackens and unbraces the Mind Add* 
bom. So Unbra'ced ppl a. 1510. [Un- 1 a.) 

Unbra-nched a. [Un- 1 3] 1665. Unbra*ncb> 
ing a. [Un- 1 4J Goldsm. Unbra*nded ppl a. 
[Un- 1 2] Milt. Unbrea'kable a. [Un- 1 x] 
1480. Unbrea*kfasted a. [Un- 1 3] X046. Un- 
brea’thable a. [Un- 1 x] 1846. 

Unbrea-thed, a. 1590. [Un- 1 a, ab, 3.] 
tx. Having had no training ; unpractised -1644. 

a. a. Not having recovered breath Z69B. b. 

Not out of breath X90X. 3. Not breathed 1884. 

b. Not breathed upon 1817. 4. Not uttered or 

whispered 1827. 

x. A fugitive and cloister'd vartne, unexercis'd and 
unbreath d Milton. 

Unbr e*d, ///. a. 1600. [Un- 1 a.J +1. Un* 
born. Shaks. a. Deficient in breeding ; unman- 
nerly, ill-bred 1622. 3. Not trained in or to 

some occupation 1683. 

Unbree*ch, v. 1548. [Un- * a.] x. trans. 
To remove the breech or breeching from (a 
cannon), a. To strip of breeches 1498. 

Unbree*ched, a. i6xx. [Un-^s.] Not 
(yet) dressed in breeches. 

Unbrewed ppl a. [Un- 1 a] 1725. Unbri*b- 
able a. [Un- 1 x] 1661. Unbri bed ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1607. Unbri’ck v . [Un- 8 2J 1598. 
unbri*cked///. a. [Un- 1 1 2] 1814. Unbri dged 
/. a. [Un- 1 2] Wordsw. Unbri dle v. 
N-® a d] late ME. 

Unbrl-dled, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 
1. fig. Ungoverned; subject to no restraint; 
headstrong. a. Not furnished with a bridle 

unbridl'd impudence of this loose rayler 
Milt. Lands deluged by u. floods Wordsw. Tbo 
u. rule of the multitude x888. Hence Unbrl'dloddy 
adv., -ness (rare). 

Unbrlc-fed ppl. a. QJn- 1 a] 1889. Un-BrHtoh 
a. [Un- 1 x] 1746. Unbroa ched ppl. a. [Un- 1 
a] 1689. 

Unbro-ken, ppl. a. ME. [Un- 1 a .1 I. Not 
broken or infringed ; unviolated, Inviolate, a* 
Not fractured ; intact, whole X495. 8- Not 

humbled or subdued ; not impaired 1513. 4* 

Of horses, etc. : Not broken In ; untrained 1538. 
5. Uninterrupted, continuous 1561. b. Const 
by. 1743. 0. Of ground : Not broken by plough* 
ing or digging 1579. 7. Of troopss Not thrown 
into disorder X72i. 

l Who first broke peace in Heav'n and Faith, HD 
then Unbrok'a Milt, a. fig. My fortune, which Is a. 
Richardson- 5- It rtqmrea an u. attention Burks, 
7. To charge large masses of u. infantry 1898. So 
unbro'ke///. a. Uabro*ken-ly - naaa * 

Unbrother v. f Un- 1 ibl X634. Unbrotherly 
a. [Un- 1 i] 158b. Unbron'ght ppl a. [Un- 1 
a. a b] Tind ale. Unbnxiwad ppl. a. [Un- 1 
aj 1440. Unbru-ubed ppl . a. [UN- 1 a] 164a 
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UNBUCKLE 

Unbu-clde, v. late ME. [Un-® a b.] 1 

trans. To undo the buckle of (a shoe, belt, etcj . 
to unfasten or set free in this way. a. absol. To 
undo the buckle or buckles of a belt, garment 
etc. x6il b. To unbend, become less stiff 
1886. 

z. A miser, who will not u, hU purse to bestow a 
farthing Scott. a U., Calladine, the day is hott 
Davknant. b. Even the captain. . would sometimes 
u. a bit, and tell me of the fine countries he had visited 
Stbvknson. 


Unbu'ckled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a, Un- 1 6] 1489. 
(Jnbu’dded ppl. a . [Un- 1 2] Keats. Unbul'ld 
v. [Un- 8 1] Shaks. 

Unbul-lt, ppl. a. 1455. [Un- 1 o, 9 b.] 1. 
Not (yet) built b. Not made by building 188a. 
9. Not built on or upon ; not occupied with 
buildings 1631. 

Unbu'lky a. [Un- 1 x] 1678. Unbundle v. 
[Un- 8 i] 1606. Unbu ng v . [Un- 8 i] 1611. 
Unbu-rden, unburthen, v. 1538. [Un- 2 
fib.] 1. trans. To free from a burden. Chiefly 
fig., to relieve (a person, the mind, etc.) by the 
removal or disclosure of something. Freq. 
const, of, b. refi. 1589. a. To cast off the 
burden of; esp. fig., to disclose, reveal, confess 


may perhappes dr vise some way to _ 
burdened 01 my life 15' 


be un- 

56ft. We desire to unburthen 
the Consciences of men of needless. .Ceremonies 
On as. I. a. In unburdening to a friend the sins and 
sorrows of one’s life 187b. So Unbu*rdened ppl. a. 
(Un- 1 sj 1548. 

Unbu-rled ppl. a. [Un - 1 9] OE. Unbu-r- 
nlshed ppl '. a . [Un - 1 9] 1691. 

Unbu-rnt, unbu med,///. a. ME. [Un - 1 
9.] 1. Not consumed by Are. 9. Not subjected 

to the action of fire t esp . of bricks, clay, lime, 
etc. x6a6. 

Unbu-rst ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 1789. Unbtrry 
v t . [Un- 8 xj late ME, Unbu*sled ppl . a . (now 
rare) [Un- 1 a] 1570. Unbusinesslike a. 

t UN- 1 1] Scott. Unbtray a. [Un- 1 x] 1731. 

rnbu'ttered ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 1584. 
Unbirtton, v, ME. [Un- 2 i.] trans. To 
unfasten (buttons) ; to undo the buttons of (a 
garment). Also with personal obj. b. absol. 
To undo one's buttons ; to loosen one's cloth- 
ing 1605; fig. ( coltoq .) to he tree and easy. 

Thou art so fat-witted with drinking of olde 
Sacke, and vnbuttoning thee after Supper Shaks. 
/fg. Unbuttoning my bosom and showinghim all the 
profitable secrets 1 had learnt Galt, d. Gluttony 
Stuffs till it pants, and unbuttons and stuffs again 1760. 

Unbu*ttoned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1563. Un- 
ca*go v t [Un- 4 3J x6ao. Unca ged ppl. a. 
[Un - 1 9] Pope Unca*lcined ppl . a. [Un - 1 a] 
X601. Uncaiculated ppl. a. [UN- 1 9] x8a8. 
Unca lculating a. [Un- 1 a] 1839, -ly adv. Un>- 
ca lendared ppl. a. [Un - 8 6. UN- 1 9] 1654. 

U oca ‘lied, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- 1 a, a b.] 
f, Not summoned; uninvited b. transf. Of 
things 1586. 9. Not called to salvation ; not 

of the elect 1561. 3. Uncalled-for , rarely un- 

called 1 Not called for ; not asked for or re- 
quested ; unnecessary, intrusive x6ia 4. Of 
capital t Not called up 1882. 

1. b. Sudden tears a. spring up 1839. a. Either to 
conuert those that are vncalled, or to builde vp those 
which are conuerted 1619. 3. This arbitrary, im- 

politic, and u.-for measure 1817. 

Unc&'lm v [Un- 8 4] 1655. Uncambered 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 188 x Unca-ncelled ppl. a. 

Tun- 1 aj 1557 Uncandid a. [Un- 1 xj 1639, 
dy adv., -neaa Unca "odour [ Un- 1 6J 1879. 
Uncanny (pnkae'oi), a. orig. Sc. and north. 
1596, [Un- 1 x.] x. f Mischievous ; careless ; 
tunreliaDle. dial, 9. U ntrust worthy or inspir- 

ing uneasiness by reason of a supernatural 
element , uncomfortably, strange or unfamiliar , 
mysteriously suggestive of evil or danger 1773. 
3. Dangerous, unsafe dial. 1785. 

a. A slate quarry under the cliff— a scene of cl gran- 
deur i88x Hence Unca*nnily adv. Unca*nni- 

DML 

Uncano*nical, a. 1639. [Un- 1 x.J L. Not 
In accordance with ecclesiastical canons, b. 
Unclerical ; ill suited to the clergy 1747. 9. 

Not included in the canon of Scripture 1835. 

t. b. Begirt. . with a most u. buff-belt Scorn Hence 
Uxxcano'nically adv. 

Unca*nonlxe v. [Un- 8 4 c] 1607. Unca*non- 
ted ppl. a. [Un- * a) 1548. Unca*p v. [Un- 8 


ca‘ught ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] ME. Uncamlked 
a. [Un- 1 a] 1748. Uncau*scd ppl. a. [Un- 1 


a) 1566. tUnca*pable a . [Un-> x] -1805. 
uncapa*cioua a [Un- 1 x] 1035. Unca-pped 
ppl. a, [ Un- 1 a] 1548. Uncapai-rable a. [Un- 1 
xj 1883. Unca’ptived ppl. a. (arch.) [Un- 1 a] 
x6ox. Unca rdinal v. [UN* 1 4 b] 164a. 
UncaTed-for, a. 1597. [UN-!ab.] Not 
looked after or tended ; neglected. 

Unca refill, a. 1533. TUn- 1 1.] l. De- 
ficient in care ; careless. 9. Not taking thought 
of or for 1559. 3. Free from care ; untroubled 

*643 

1. An vncarefull Magistrate 1604. a Such [Gods] 
as are u. of us i66a, 3. One of the.. most u. inter- 

ludes of my life Hawthorns. Hence Unca*reful-ly 
adv., t-nees. 

Unca*ring ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1786. UncaT- 
noted a. [Un- 1 3] x8x6. Unca Tried ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1584. Unca*rt v . [Un- 8 3] 1641, 
UncaTved a. [Un- 1 al 159a. 

Unca-se, v. 1575. [Un- 2 a, 3.] 1. trans. 

fa. To flay -171a, b. To strip, undress (a per- 
son). arch . 1 576. c. absol. To put off a garment 
or garments, arch. 1588. a. To lay bare, ex- 
pose, bring to light, arch. 1587. 3. To take 

out of a case, sheath, etc. 1589. 

s. a. Cambyses once uncased a corrupt judge, and 
made a cushion of his skin 1658. c. Do you not see 
Pompey is vneasing for the combat f Shaks. a. His 
hypocrisie shall be uncased 1627. 

Uncaahed ppl . a. [Un- 1 a] 1896. Unca*st 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] late ME. Unca-stigated ppl. 
!. [Un* 1 a J 1657. Unca*atle v. [Un- 8 3] xoxx. 
Unca*strated, ppl. a. 1735. [Un- 1 a.] 

1. Not gelded. 9. Of books, etc. t Not expur- 
gated ; unmutilated 1737. 

Unca ‘talogned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Newman. 
Unca techized, a. 1619. [UN-la.] Not 
formally instructed or examined in religion. 
Unca-tholic, a. and sb. 1601. [Un- 1 1,6.] 
A. adj. Not catholic or universal ; also spec., not 
Roman Catholic. B. sb. One who is not 
Catholic 1865. 

Unca 1 

•/.<*.[-- - ,, . 

1628. Uncea sing ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late 
E., -ly, adv., -ness. Uncei’led ppl. a. [UN- 1 
a] Crabbe. Uncelebrated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
Milt Uncele*ati&l a. [Un- 1 xl 1661. Un- 
cememted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 17x7. Unce-naored 
ppL a. [Un- 1 aj 1890. Uncenao'rioua a. [Un- 1 
1] 1711 Unce*nsurable a. [Un- 1 1J1643. Un- 
ce'nsnred ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj x 574. U nee ‘litre v. 
[Un- 8 3] 1625. unce*ntred ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] 
165a. 

Unceremonious, a. 1598. [Un- 1 i.] 

Characterised by lack of ceremony or formality ; 
acting without ceremony. Hence Unccre- 
mo*nionaly adv., -ness. 

UnceTtain, a. ME. [Un - 1 i.] l Not 
fixed in point of time or occurrence ; not deter- 
minate in amount, number, or extent. 9. Not 
sure to happen; contingent ME. b. Liable to 
change or accident ; mutable 1477. 3. About 

which one cannot be certain or assured ; not 
indubitable ME. b. Of doubtful issue or ten- 
dency. late ME. 4. Not certainly known ; 
doubtful, dubious M E. b. Ambiguous ; of 
doubtful meaning, late ME c. Unspecified ; 
of doubtful identity 1617. d. Not clearly de- 
fined or outlined 1638. 5. Not certain to re- 

main in one state or condition ; unsteady, vari- 
able, fitful ; capricious x*>9i 0 . Feeling no 

certainty , not assured of something, late ME. 
b. Const, how , to fust, whether, etc. 1526. c. Un- 
decided ; not directed to a definite end. late ME. 
So UnceTtainly adv. 

Uncertainty, late ME. [Un-! 6.] L The 
quality of being uncertain in respect of duration, 
continuance, occurrence, etc. b. With a and 
pi. Something of which the occurrence, issue, 
etc., is uncertain 16x9. a. The state of not be- 
ing definitely known or perfectly clear ; vague- 
ness, doubtfulness, late ME. b. Something 
not definitely known or knowable ; a doubtful 
point, late ME. 3. The state or character of 
being uncertain in mind ; hesitation, irresolution 
1548. 

a. Phr. (Law) Bad or void for u. 

Uncertl*flcated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Dickens. 
Uncertified ppl. a. rUN-^a] *535* Unchain 
v. [Un- 8 9.1 158a. unchained ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 

1 66a Uncha llenged ppl. a* [UN- 1 9] 1639. 


unchristian 

Uncha*ncy, a. Chiefly Sc, 1533. [Un- 1 1.] 
x. Ill-omened, ill-fated, unfortunate, b. Inop- 
portune, ill timed 186a 9. Formidable ; not 

safe to meddle with 1786. 

l. The lordis thocht that Tohne was ane u. name to 
be ane king 1 »6. a A stalwart u. customer, who will 
not be gainsaid 1833. 

Unchangeable a. [Un - 1 1] ME., -ness, -bly 
adv. Unchanged, ppl. a. [UN- 1 9] late ME. 
Unchanging a. [Un- 1 4] Shaks., -ly adv., 
-nese. Unch&nnelled (ppl.) a. [Un- 1 a, 3] 
x6oo. Uncha-peroned ppl. a. [UN- 1 3] 1858. 
Uncha-ractered, ppl. a. 1633. [Un- 1 3.] 
x. Phonetics. Of a sound : Not represented by a 
letter or sign. a. Lacking moral character 184L 
Uncharacteristic a. [Un- 1 x] 1753, -ally adv. 
Uncha*rge, v. Now rare. ME. [Un- 2 i.] 
+1. trans. To free from a burden -1430. b. To 
acquit of guilt. Shaks. 9. To unload (a vessel), 
arch. ME. 3. To remove the charge from (a 
gun) 1687. 

t. D. Euen his Mother shall vn charge the practice. 
And call it accident Shaks. 

UnchaTged,^//. a. 1475. [Un- 1 3.] 1. 
Not burdened (wtth something), b. Not formally 
accused 1900. 9. Unassailed 1607. 3* Her. 

Not furnished with a charge 1610. 4. Not 

loaded with powder and shot 1719. b. Not 
charged with electricity 1815, 5- Not subjected 

to a financial charge 1804. 

Uncha'riot v. [Un- 8 3] Pope. Uncha*ritable 
a. [Un- 1 1] 1456, -ness, -bly adv. Uncba*rlty 
[UN- 1 6] 1548. 

Uncha*rm, v. 1575. [Un- 2 x,] i. trans. 
To deprive (a charm) of magical powers 9. 
To deliver from a spell or from enchantment. 
Also absol. i6ax. b. To deprive of charm or 
fascination 1835. 

m. That Harp, whose Charms unchmrm'd the brest 
Of troubled Saul 1638. 

UnchaTmed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a) Shaks. Un- 
cha*mel v. [Un- 8 3) 1805. 

Uncha*rted, /»//. a. 1895. [UN-la.] Not 
marked on a chart or map. 
UnchaTtered,///.o. 1805. [Un- 1 b.] x. 
fig. Not authorized as by a charter ; irregular. 
9. Having no charter x8i8. 

1. Me this u. freedom tires Words w. 

UnchaTy a. [Un- 1 x] Shaks. Uncha*ate 
a. [Un- 1 x] late ME., -ly adv., -ness. Un- 
cha*atened ppl. a. f Un- 1 al Milt. Unchaa- 
ti*aed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a) late ME. Uncha*atity 
[Un- 1 6] late ME. Unchea-ted ppl. a. TUn- 1 
a] 1746. Unche cked ppl. a. 1 UN- 1 3J X469. 
Unchee-red ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] wordsw Un- 
chee-rful a. [UN- 1 x] late ME., -ly adv., -neaa. 
Unchee-ry a. [Un- 1 iJ S i erne. Unche quered 
/. a . [Un- 1 2] X796'. UncheTiahed ppl. a. 
Jn- 1 a] late ME. Unchewred ppl. a. [UN- 1 
a] 1643. Unchi-d ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] i860. Un- 
chl-dden ppl. a. [UN- 1 9] 147a. 

Unchl ld, v. 1605. [Un- 2 4 b.1 1. 

trans. To deprive of children, make childless. 
9. To deprive of the status of a child or of the 
qualities peculiar to childhood 16x5. Hence 
Unchi lded ppl, a. 

UnchHdllke a. [Un- 1 x] Dickens. Un- 
chi -lied ppl. a. [UN- 1 3] 1794. UnchPpped ppl. 
a. J Un- 1 a] Herrick. Unchl*aelled ppl. a. 
[Un - 1 9] X773 Unchi‘valroua a. [UN- 1 x] 
1846, -ly adv. Uncho'ke v. [Un- 1 x] 1588. 
Uncho'ked ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1833. Uncho aen 
ppl. a. [Un-» a] 1539. 

Unchri**ten, v. 1598. [Un-* i.] i. trans. 
To undo the christening of ; to deprive of the 
baptismal name. fa. To deprive of the cha- 
racter or status of a Christian -1718. 
Unchri-stened, ppl. a. ME [Un- 1 a.] 

. Not converted to Christianity, unbaptised, 
pagan* b. Of children s Never or not yet 
christened 1795. a. Unnamed 183a. 

s. The Moores.. bey ng Infideles and vnehriatened 
people Hall 

Unchristian, a. 1555. [Un- 1 1,6.] x. 
Not professing the Christian faiih ; devoid of 
Christian principles or feeling. b. Not Chris- 
tian; of non-Christians x8x6. a. Unbefitting a 
Christian ; at variance with Christian principles 
X581, b. colloo. Shocking to any decent person 1 
outrageous 1630. 

a Disciples that obstinately continue in an u. life 
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UNCHRISTIAN 

Hobbks. b. Tha unchristlanest, beastliest liquor I 
ever luted Trklawnt. 

fUnchrl-stlan, v, 1633. [UN-84 a.] trans. 
«* Unchristen v. 3. -171a. 

Unchrlstia-nlty [Un -1 6] 165a. Unchristian- 
Iso v. [Un- 3 4cJ 1714. Unchristianlike a. 
[Un- 1 i] 1610. Unchri’stianly adv . [Un- 1 
S] *547- Uuchromicled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1598. 
U nchronolo-gical, a . 1763. [Un -1 x.] 

1. Not chronological ; not in accordance with 
chronology ; not chronologically arranged, a. 
Unskilled in chronology 18x7. Hence Unchro* 
nolo-gically adv. 

Uachirrch, v. 1620. [Un- 2 a. 3. 4b.] 

I. trans. To deprive of church membership, ex- 
communicate. a. To exclude (a church, com- 
munion, sect) from participation in the Church 
(or some branch 01 it); to divest of the cha- 
racter of a church ; to deprive of the possession 
of a church 1633. 

Unchurched, ///. a. 1681. [Un -1 a , 

Un- 1 6.] 1. Excommunicated 1737. b. De- 

E rived of the status of a church 1681. a. 

laving, belonging to, no church 1870. 3. Of 

women : Not churched after childbirth 1727. 
||Uncia (n*njia). Pl. -iae (i,f). 1834. [L., 
a twelfth part (of a pound or foot). Cf. Inch, 
Ounce.] A Roman copper coin, one-twelfth of 
the as in value. 

Uncial (xrnji&l), a. and sb. 1650. [ad. L. 
uncial is, f. UNCIA.J A. adj. 1. Pertaining to, 
connected with, an inch or an ounce, b. Duo- 
decimal ; divided into twelve equal parts 184a. 
a. Of letters, writing : Having the large rounded 
forms (not joined to each other) used in early 
Latin and Greek manuscripts; also, more loose- 
ly, of large size, capital ; hence written, cut, 
etc., in such characters 171a. 

B. sb. 1. An uncial letter; (loosely) a capital 
letter 1775. b. U ncial writing 1883. a. A manu- 
script written in uncial characters 188 1. Hence 
U*ncialize v. trans. to convert into or write in 
u. characters. Umcially adv. 

Unciform (triisif/Mm), a. and sb. 1733. [ad. 
mod.L. unciformis, f. L. uncus hook.j Anat. 
A. adj. Hook-shaped ; esp. u. bone, process. B. 
sb. The u, bone of the wrist 1840. 

Uncinate (irnsin/t), a. and sb. 1760. [ad. 
L* uncinatus, f. Uncinus.] Anat .. Bot., Zool. 
A, adi. Hooked ; having hooks. B. sb. An u. 
process 1891. So U*ncinated ppl. a. 175a. 

II Uncinus (nn sai nts). PI. -ni (-nai). 1851. 
[L., f. uncus hook.] Zool. A hook-shaped part 
or process ; esp. one of the hook-like teeth of 
molluscs. 

U nci Tcumcised, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- la.] 
1. Not circumcised. b. Not Hebrew, gentile, 
a .fig. Not spiritually chastened or purified, late 
ME. S 


So U:ncirtumci*»ion 1526. 


2] 1610. 
adv , Un- 


UnciTcumscribed ppl. a. fuN- 1 
UnciTcnmapect a. [U n- 1 1] 1502, -ly 
circumspe ction [UN- 1 6] 1598. Uncircum- 
•ta*ntial a. ( Un- 1 x] 1640. Und'ted ppl , a. 

[Un- 1 a] 1581. 

Und a vil,a. 1553. [Un- 1 i.] I. Uncivilized ; 
barbarous ; unrefined, a. Not courteous, im- 
polite ; unmannerly 1591. 8- Indecorous, im- 
proper 1586. 4. Contrary to civil well-being 

X597. 

i. Bad and nnciuill Husbandry 1639. Men cannot 
enjoy the rights of an u. and of a civil state together 
Bukkk. a. Ruffian t let goe that rude vnciuill touch 
Shake, 3. Her faire haire..so covered her naked- 
ness, that no part of her body was u. to sight x6ii. 4. 
Our home-bred and Inbred distractions and unovill- 
dvlll wanes 1649. Hence Uncivilly adv. 

Uncivi’lity (now rare) [Un- 1 o] 1598. Un- 
ci'vilixe v. T U N- * 4 c] 1603. Unci*vtUxed ppl. 
a. JUn- 1 a J 1607, -ness. 

Unclad (imklm-d), ar«h. pa. t. and pa. pple. 
•f Unclothe, and partly of + unclead (cf 
Clead v.) 1483. 

Godlva . . Unclad herself In haste Tknnyboh. 

Unclaimed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Un- 
clamp v. [Un-* x] 1809. Undarifled ppl. a . 
[Un- 1 a] 1591, „ 

Uncla sp, v. 153a [Un- 2 x, 5 *] trans. 
To unfasten the dasp(s) of. +b. fig* To open 
up, display -1637 a. To loosen the grasp or 
hold 01x637. b. intr. To relax a grip or grasp 
x6o8. 8- trans. To release from a clasp or grip 

1885. 
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1. b. In her bosom e lie unclaspe my heart Shaks. 
a. b. 1 feel my feeble hands u. Longp. 

Uncla’sped ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1609. Uncla 
v. [ Un- 2 4 bj 1873. Uncla ssed ppl. a. f Un- *1 
a] 1820. Uncla’ssical a. [Un- 1 2] 1725, -ally 
adv. Uncla'ssiflable a. [Un- 1 x] 1849. Un- 
classified ppl. a. [ Un- 1 a] 1865. 

Uncle (nrjk’l), sb. ME. [a. AF. uncle, 
OF. uncle, oncle : — L. avunculus mother’s 
brother.] x . One's father’s or mother's brother; 
also, an aunt’s husband, b. U. -in-law, the 
husband of one’s aunt 1561. c. Welsh u., the 
first cousin of a parent 174 7. d. Dutch u : in 
phr. To talk to (a person) like a Dutch u., to 
give him advice in a kindly, heavy manner 1838. 

a. Used in addressing or designating one’s 

uncle, late ME. b. local and U.S. Used as a 
form of address to an older or elderly man 1793. 
c. Uncle Sam (prob. a jocular expansion ol 
U.S.), a personification of the United States ofl 
America 1813. d. Title of contributors to jour- 1 
mils who write articles, etc. for young people, 
and of wireless broadcasters who entertain 
children 1880. 3. slang A pawnbroker: usu. 

with possessive 1756. 

a. c. Uncle Sam is rather despotic as to the disposal 
of my time Hawthorne. Hence U'nclt v. trans . to 
address (a person) an u. Shaks. U’ncleship. 

Unclea*n, a. [OE .uncl&ne; see Un- 1 i.] 
1. Morally impure; unchaste; foul, obscene. 

b. U. spirit, a devil, esp. regarded as possessing 

or inhabiting a person OE. a. Ceremonially 
impure ; not to be used as food ; not to be 
touched OE. b. Of fish : Out of season ; in 
unwholesome condition 1861. 3. Not physi- 

cally clean ; dirty, foul ME. b. Of the tongue : 
Furred 1800. 

a. Meats by the Law u. Milton. The Gentiles were 
no longer common or u. J. H. Nkwman. Hence Un- 
clea*n-ly adv., -ness. 

Uncleanly (rnkle’nli), a. [OE. unclsenlic ; 
see Un- 1 x.j 1. Morally or spiritually impure, 
a. Lacking in physical cleanness ; dirty, late ME. 

s. Who is there so u. . .as to wash his feet in the water 
used by another! 1756. 

Unclea'nsed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] OE. UncleaT 
a. [Un- 1 iJ late ME., -ly adv., -ness. 
Uncleared, ,j>pl. a. 1637. [Un- 1 a.] 1. 
Not cleared off or settled, a. Of land, etc. : 
Not cleared of trees 177a. 3. Not freed from 

the imputation of guilt 1724. 4. Not cleared 

up ; not explained 1802. 5. Of liquids x Not 

made clear 1837. 

Uncle-nch v . [Un-* l] ME, Unclerical a. 
[Un- 1 x] 176a. Uncle*rklya. [Un- 1 i] 1875. 
Uncle-ver a. [Un- 1 x] 1870, -ly adv., -ness. 

Unclew, undue*, v. 1607. [Un-»i.] x. 
trans. To unwind, undo ; fig. to ruin. a. To 
let down tho clews of fa sail) 1855. 

1. If 1 should pay you tor 't as ’tis ex told. It would 
vnclew me quite Shaks. Daedalus himself The cheats 
and windings of the dome unclewed 1853. 

Unclimbable a. [Un- 1 i] 1533. Uncli*mbed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1800. Uncli’nch v. [Un- 2 x] 
1598. uncll’ng v. {rare) [Un- 8 i, 5] 1645. 
Undi pped, -cli'pt ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] late ME. 

Uncloa-k, v. 1598. [UN- 2 a.j L trans. 
To divest of a cloak. Usu. reft, or absol. a. 
fig. To expose, lay bare 1659. So Undo*aked 
ppl. a. 1540. 

Unclo-g v. [Un- 1 ab] 1607. Unclo gged 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1563. undoi-ster v. [Un- 2 3] 
i6n Uncloi*stered ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1627. 
Unclo-se, v, late ME. {Un- 2 1, 5.] X. 
trans. To cause to open, b .fig. To disdose, 
reveal, late ME. a. intr. To become open, late 
ME. 

1. Unwilling I my lips u. Gray. b. Thebriddes 
song 1 shal to the vnclose 1446. a. Take roses that 
bigynneth forto vnclose 1440. Hence Unclo’aing 
PPL a. that unclose(s). 

Unclo’sed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] late ME. 
Unclo*the, v. ME. [UN- 2 a.] I. trans. 
To undress (a person) ; to divest of clothing. 
Also refi. a. To strip of leaves or vegetation 
*547- 8- To remove a doth or cloths from 1607. 

x. fir. The Seleusians affirmed that He unclothed 
himself of His Humanity 1671. So Unclo*thed/pS*a. 
Undent'd, v. 1594. [UN- 2 a b.] !• trans. 
To free from clouds 1598. a * fig* To free from 
gloom or obscurity 1594. 8* iksoL To become 
clear 1874. _ 

Unclou'ded ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1595. Unclo*vea 
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ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] r$ao. Uncloyed ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 aT 156a. uncloying ppl. a . [Un- 1 4] 
1768. Unchrbbable a. [Un- 1 x] Johnson* 
Unclu tch v. [Un- 2 i] 1667* 

Unco (t7*qk^), a., adv., and sb. Sc. and n. 
dial, late ME. [Clipped f. Uncouth <*.] A. 
adj. z. Unknown, strange; unusual, b. weird, 
uncanny 182R. a. Notable, great 1724. 

1. Taken with an uncow disease, like unto convul- 
sion fits 1683. It was an u. thing to bid a mother 
leave her ain house Scott, b. It was an u. place by 
night Stevenson, a. She thinks an u. beep o’ Mr. 
Ochtertyre 1869. 

B. adv. Extremely, very 1724. b. The m. 
guid, rigidly moral and religious people 1786. 

Whyles twal pen nie- worth o' nappy Can mak tho 
bodies u. happy Burns. 

C. sb. 1. A strange thing or tale; a piece of 
news. Usu. pl. 1785. a. A stranger 1800. 

1. Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears Burns. 

Uncoa-gulatcd fipl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1770. Un- 
counted ppl. a. [UN- 1 2J 1663. Uncork v • 
[Un- 2 ij 1598. Uncorked ppl. a. (Un- 1 a] 
1721. Unco-diflcd ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 1867. 
UncoeTced^/. a. [Un- 1 a] 1 791. Uncoffincd 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1648. Unco'gnixable a. 
[un- 1 ij 1720. Uncogno*Bcible a. [Un- 1 1] 
1810. Uncoi'f v. {arch.) [Un- 2 xl 1598. Un- 
coi'fed ppl. a . {arch.) [Un- 1 2] 16x1. Uncoli 
v . [Un- 2 i] 1713. Uncoi*ned ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 
Uncolla'ted p^l. a. [Un-* 


1 2] 1611. 


‘2] 1787. 
Uncollo'* 


late ME. 

Uncollected ppl. a. [Un- 
quial a. [Un- 1 x] 1840. 

Unco-loured, ppl. a. 1538. [Un-I a.] 1. 
Having no colour. a. Not invested with any 
specious or deceptive appearance or quality; 
not coloured by something 1585. 

a. In naked simplicitie, in trueth vncoloured 1585. 

Unco-mbated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Lovelace. 
Unco'mbed/^A a. [Un- 1 2] 1561. Uncombi*ne 
v . [Un- 2 x] 1595. Uncombl-ned ppl. a. [Un- 1 
2] 1611. Uncombi nlng ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] MILT. 

Uncome-at-able (onk^mm-t&b’l),^. 1694. 
[Un- 1 x.] Unattainable; inaccessible. 

My Henour is infallible and uncomat ible Cong re vx. 

Unco*mely,a. ME. [Un -1 1.] 1. Offend- 
ing against propriety or decency ; unbecoming, 
not seemly. Now rare . a. Not pleasing to 
look upon ; lacking beauty, late ME. 

1. All such reasons are u. and unchristian to be ob- 
jected ]6as. B. Your aspect is Dusky, but not u. 
Byron. Hence Unco'xnelinesB. 

Unco-mfortable, a. 159a. [Un- 1 i.] u 
Causing or involving discomfort or uneasiness, 
deficient in provision for comfort ; comfortless, 
ta. Inconsolable -1667 3. Feeling discomfort 

1796. 

1. These five troublesome, u. years 1653. Most U. 
ruffians to meet in an unfriendly way 1873. Hence 
Unco*mfortablenesB. Unco-xnfortably adv. 

Unco’mforted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1583* Un- 
comma nded ppl. a. f UN- 1 a] late ME. Un- 
comme ndable a. [UN- 1 xj 1509, -bly adv . 
Uncomme nded ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1570. Un* 
commercial a. [Un- 1 i J 1768. Uncommis- 
sioned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1659. 

Uncommi-tted, ///. a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 
1. Not entrusted to an agent a. Not committed 
or perpetrated 1598. 3. Not referred to a com- 
mittee 1807. 4. Not committed to a course 

of action 1814. 

Unco-mmon, a. 1548. [Un- 1 i.] t**Not 
held in common. Udall. a. Of rare occur- 
rence, unusual x6xi. 3. Unusual in amount, 
degree, or quality ; remarkable, exceptional 
170a 4. As adv. Very, remarkably, colloq. -or 

dial. 1784. Hence Unco'mmon-ly adv., -nesa. 

Uncommu'nl cable a. [Un- 1 x] late ME., -bly 
adv. Uncommu*nicated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1597. 
Uncommu-nicatlng ppl. u,[Un-* 4] 1650. Un- 
commu’nlcatlve a. {Un- 1 x] 1691, -nesa. Un 
comparted ppl * a . [Un- 1 a] 1661. 
Unco-mpanied,///. a. arch. 1547. [Un -1 
3.] Unaccompanied. 

Uncompa*xilon&ble a. [Un- 1 x] X748. Un* 
companioned ppl. a. [UN- 1 a.T *608. Un- 
co'mpassed a . [UN- 1 3J 1827, pfi'L «, TUn- 1 a] 
*577> Uncompa'BBiouate a . [UN- 1 xTShaks.. 
-ly adv., -nesa. Uneompe'lled ppL a JUn- 1 a] 
1470. Unccmpenaated ppL a. [UN- 1 aj 
Burkb. Uncomplai'xiing ppL a. [Un- 1 4J 
1744, -ness. UncnmpUdsant s. 

[Un- 1 x j 1693. Uncompleted ppL a* [Un- 1 a] 


a (G«r. Ktfln). f (Fr. ptu). ft (G«r. Mrfller). « (Tr. d«ne). i (cimV). e (e») (thne). I {&) { (Fr. fain). 3 (flr, £cra,«nth). 
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1513. Uncompli-ant a. [Un- 1 x] 1659. Un- 
co’mpllcatad ppl. a . [UN- 1 a] 279a. Uneom* 
pUmemtary a . [UN- f x] 1846, Uncomplying 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 4] Milt. 

Uncompchaed, ppl a. 1570. [Un- 1 a.J 1. 
Not composite ; single. Now rare. a. Not put 
together in proper form 1598. 8* Not reduced 

to an orderly or tranquil state; disordered, 
excited 1601, b. Unregulated, disorderly 1631, 
4. Not brought Into a state of concord 1650. 

a In playne and vn composed wordes 1610, 3, b 

The n. gestures of the drunkard 1649. 4. No jars un- 
idea, no ‘ 
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deci( 


> differences u. 1651. 


1838, -ly adv. 

U ncomprehe-nsi ve, a. 1606. [Un-1 i.] 
fi. Incomprehensible. Shaks. fa. Lacking 
in comprehension -1667. $. Not comprehen- 

sive or inclusive 186a. 

Uncompromising, ppl. a. i8a8. [Un- 1 
4.] Not willing or seeking to compromise 
unyielding, inflexible ; downright ; stubborn. 

The most honest, fearless, and u. republican of his 
time Macaulay. An u. square house 1889. Hence 
Unco'mpromising-ly adv., -ness. 

Unconcca lable a. [Un- 1 x] Words w. Un* 
concealed ppl. a. (UN- 1 al 1839. Uncon 
cei*vable a. (now rare) [Un-* 1] 1611, *bly adv. 
Unconcei*ved ppl a . [UN* 1 al late ME. 

Unconcei nng, ppl. a. Now rare. 1593. 
[Un- 1 4.] Slow-witted, dull. 

Unconcern. 1711. [Un- 1 6.] . Lack of 
concern, anxiety, or solicitude; indifference, 
equanimity. 

Doing all things with a graceful U. Stkxlx. 
Unconcerned, ppl. a. 1635. [Un- 1 a.] 

1. Devoid of concern or interest ; unmoved, in- 
different. a. Not affected by concern or anxiety ; 
undisturbed 1660. 8* Indifferent between two 

parties ; impartial 1664. 4. Not concerned or 

Involved, having no put, in something 1647. 
Hence Unconce *med-ly adv., -ness. 
Unconce-ming, ppl. a. Now rare, z 61 a. 
[Un- 1 4.] Of no concern to one ; immaterial. 
Irrelevant, fb. Const, to or with obj. -1667, 
Idly casting her eyes as upon some u, pageant 
Lamb. b. A Subject so u. my own quality 1647. 
Unconce-rament [Un- 1 6] 1660. Uncon* 
ee*rted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1594. Unconclu-ded 
ppl. a. [un- 1 aj 1564. Unconco’cted ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] x6ix. Uncondemnned ppl. u.TUn- 1 
a] 1526. Uncondemsed ppl. a. f UN- 1 a] mi. 
Uncondi-tional, a. 1666. [Un- 1 x.J Not 
flmited by or subject to conditions or stipula- 
tions ; absolute. Hence Uncoudi'tionaMy adv . , 


Uncondi'tioned, ppl. a. 1631. [Un- 1 a.] 
x. — prec. a. Not dependent upon, or deter- 
mined by, an antecedent condition 1839. 8* 

mbsol That which is not subject to the condi- 
tions of finite existence and cognition 1829. 

a I have termed this, .group of reflexes conditioned 
reflexes to distinguish them from the inborn or «. re. 
flexes 19*7. 

Unconfemed, ppl. a. 1500. [Un-^I x. 
Not confessed or avowed, b. Of persons 2 Not 
•elf-avowed 174a. a. Not having confessed ; 
nnshriven 1607. 

1. It was love mutual — il, but ardent 1863. b. Like 
princes unoonfest In foreign courts Vouno. 
Unconfldcnt a. [Un- 1 x] 165a. Unconfldem- 
tlal a. [Un- 1 i] 177a. Unconflmable a. [Un- 1 

1] Shaks. Unconflme v. [Un- 1 a b] x6<x. 
fracaiifl*ned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1607, -iy adv., 
<aess. Unconfirmed* ppl. a. J Un- 1 a] 156c 
fUnconfoTm, a. 1653. [Un- 1 x.J x. Not 
corresponding to -1667. a. Nonconformist 
-1676k 

s. He sees, Not n. to other shining Globes, Earth 
Mtlt. 

Unconfo*rmable, a. 1594. [Un- 1 i.] x. 
Not conformable or corr esp ondent to some- 
thing. a. spec. Not conforming to the usages 
of the Church of England, esp. as prescribed 
bv the Act of Uniformity of 166a. x6xx. s* 
Gaol Not having the same direction or plane 
of stratification 18x3. So Unconflonaabl’Uty. 
UncoafoTmably adv. Unconfb*rmed ppl. a. 
tnonoonformist ; Gaol, m sense 3. UnconfbT* 
salty, lack of conformity (#9 something) ; Gaol, 
the fact of being u. 


Unconfotrnded ppl. a. [Un- 1 a) X577. Un- 
confronted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1656. Uncon* 
fu*aed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1609, "*7 tub. Uncon- 
fu table a. [Un- 1 x ] 1043. Unconfkrted ppl. a. 

t UN- 1 a] 1600. Uncongeal v. [Un- 1 xJ 1593. 
facongea'led ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1646, 
Unconge*mal, a. 1788. [Un- 1 i.] x. 
Not congenial or kindred ; unsympathetic 18x3. 
a. Unsuited to the nature of the thing under 
consideration 1788. 8* Not to one's taste ; un- 

attractive or repellent to X799. 

a la England,, .where, .its growth is impeded by 
an u. climate 1788. So Uncongenia'lity. 

Unconjexturable a. [Un- 1 i] 1806. Uneom- 
Jugal a. [Un- 1 xJ Milt. 

Unconne*cted, ppl. a. 1736. [Un-Is.] 
x. Not connected or associated with something, 
a. Characterised by want of connexion; not 
in order or sequence ; disconnected 176a. 8* 

Not having personal connexions ; socially un- 
allied 1 80a. Hence Unconne*cted-ly adv. , -ness. 
Uncoxmc*xion [Un- 1 6] 1756. 
Unconquerable, a. 1598. [Un- 1 i.l x. 
That cannot be overcome by conquest or force 
of arms ; fig. of the mind, etc. a. Incapable of 
being brought under control 1643. 

s. The u. Will Milt. a. The u. fertility of the soil 
Gibbon. His u. thirst of vengeance i8a&. 
Unccnquered///. a. [Un- 1 a] *549- Uncon- 
ade*ntlous a. [Un- 1 x] BobWKLL, -ly adv.. 


Unco-nacionable, a. (adv.) 1565. [Un- 1 
i.") x. Having no conscience ;* unscrupulous ; 
monstrously extortionate, harsh, etc. 1570. b. 
As an intensive 1597. a. Of actions, etc.: 
Showing no regard for conscience ; irreconcil- 
able with what is right or reasonable 1565. b. 
Excessive, immoderate, inordinate 1586. c. As 
an intensive 1 Egregious, arrant 1593. 8- As 

adv. Unconscionably 1596. 

x. mbsol. The u. will know no other law, but their 
profit, their pleasure 1633. a. b. He had been, he 
said, a most u. time dying Macaulay. Hence Un- 
conscionably adv. m an u. manner 1 to an u. ex- 
tent or degree. 

Unconscious, a. 1710. [Un- 1 z.] x. 

Unaware (of ) ; not realising the existence, 
occurrence, etc., of something, a. Not endowed 
with the faculty of consciousness 17x9. b. 
Temporarily insensible i860, c. Not present 
to or affecting the conscious mind ; of the mind : 
of which the workings are not present to con- 
sciousness 1909. Also as sb. in tha u. 1920. 
3. Of qualities : Of which the possessor is un- 
aware 1800. 4. Done, used, etc., without con- 

scious action x8ao. 

1. Ha was u. of exercising any ascendancy Kino. 
'**■ * 4 taken unawares with a 


The u. model, L e., one 
detective camera 1889. a. Brute, u. matter 1744. b. 
The patient . . was u. 1890. 3. (She) rode . . with an u. 
grace 1800. 4. It is wrong to punish an a. act 1866. 

Hence unco*uBcious-ly advene as. 
Unco*n»ecrate v. [Un- 1 i] 1598. Unconae- 
ate ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1599. Unco*naecrated 
/. a. [Un-* a] 1579. uncon sequential a. 
Jn- 1 xj 1769. Unconai* derod ppl . a. [Un- 1 

a] 1587. Unconsd'dering ppl. a. (now rare ) 
[UN- 1 al x66o. Unconmo'led ppl. <r . [Un- 1 2] 
18x4. unconao'li dated ppl a. [Un- 1 a] 1809. 
Unco*naonant a. [ U N- 1 xj XS35. Uncouspi’cu- 
oua a. [Un- 1 i) x8oa. tUnco*nstant a, [Un- 1 
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uconatitu-tlonal, a. 1765. [Un- 1 !.] 
Infringing the political constitution; contrary 
to the recognized principles of the state. Hence 
Unconstitu -Hon ally adv. Unconatitntiona'lity. 

Unccttustrai-ned, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- 1 
a.] x. Not acting under constraint or compul- 
sion. a. Not done, made, etc., under compul- 
sion; spontaneous 1535. a- Free from constraint 
or embarrassment ; natural 1704. 4. Not sub- 
ject to restraint ; unrestrained 1796. Hence 
Unconatrai*ne dly adv. 

Unoonstraimt [Un- 1 6] X71X. Uncoowtrltad 
/. a. [Un- 1 a] 2567. Unconan*mabla a. 
n- 1 z J X57L Uuconau-mod ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
* 549 - 

Unoonsn ming, ppl. a. [Un- 1 4.] r6a8. 

• That does not waste away or suffer diminu- 
tion. n. Of firs, etc. » That does not consume 
1836. 

a. God of the «u fire, On Horeb soon of old Kuls 

Unconsu'mxnate 1609, Unco*namnmated 1813, 


$ 


UNCOUTH 

Ppl. adjs. [UN- 1 a.] Unconta-mlnato 1675, 
Unconta-minated x6xx, ppl adjs. [Un- 1 aT) 
Unconte*mned ppl. a . [UN- 1 a] Shaks. Un- 
contemplated ppl. a, TUn- 1 aj 1709. Un- 
contented^/. a. [Un-* a] 1568. Unconten- 
tioua a. [UN- 1 xj x8a8. Uncontowtabie a. 
[Un- 1 i] x68x. Uncontented/^/, a. [Un- 1 a] 
1678, 4 y adv. Uncontra-cted ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 
1597. Uncontradl’ctod ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 160 6 . 
Uncontrollable, a. 1577. [Un- 1 i.] +i. 
Irrefutable -1738. a. Not subject to control 
from a higher authority; absolute 1503. 3> 

That cannot be controlled or restrained 1648. 

x. Those, who think it an u. maxim, that power ia 
always safer lodged in many hands than in one Swxra 
a. His sentence in matters of Law and Religion is 

u. 1630. 3. His.. fierce and uncontroulable temper 

Richardson. Hence Uncontro'llableziess. Un- 
contro’llably adv. 

Uncontrolled, ppl. a. 1513. [Un- 1 a.] x. 
Not restrained or subjected to control ; un- 
governed. fa. Not tested by comparison with 
facts -1584. f 8- Undisputed -1731. Henos 
Uncontro‘Uedly adv. 

Uneontrove*rsial a. [Un- 1 x] x86x. Uncon- 
trove*rtible a. [Un- 1 x] 1664, -bly adv. 
Unconve-ntional, a. 1839. [Un- 1 x.] 
Disregarding or not according with convention. 
Hence Unconventiona»lity. Unconve ’ntional- 
-ly adv. , -neaa. 

Unconve-rsable, -ible, a. [Un- 1 x] 1593. 
Unco’nversant a. [Un- 1 x] 1074* Unconve*rt 

v. [Un-* x] 1835. Unconvc’rted ppl. a. [Un- 1 

2] 1648. Unconvertible a. [Un- 1 ij 1695. 
Unconvixted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1675. 

Uncon vi nced, ppl. a. 1643. [Un- 1 a.] 
f x. Not disproved or refuted Milt. a. Not 
convinced or persuaded 2675. 

Unconvincing ppl. a. [UN 
adv. Uncoo'kea ffl. a. [Un- 
coo*led ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1513. Unco-o*rdi- 
nated ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 189a. Uncord v. 
[Un-* a b] late ME. Uncordial a. [Un- 1 i] 
1470, -iy adv. Uncork v. [Un-* i] Pope. 
Uncorked///, a. [Un- 1 2I1791. Uncorre ct- 
ed ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] late ME. Uncorru-pt a. 
[Un- 1 xj late ME., -ly adv., -ness. Uncor- 


- 1 4] Milt.. 4 y 

- 1 aj : ‘ 


I 1846. Un- 


N- 1 x] fate ME., -ly adv., -ness. Uncor 
pted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late ME., -ly adv. 
sa. Uncorru-ptible a. (now rarc\ [Un- 1 i 


i 


late ME. Uncomrption [Un- 1 6] late M 
Uncoraeted ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 1856. Unco-atly 
a. [Un- 1 il 1638. Uncou-naelled ppl. a. [Un- 1 

3] late MEi 

Uncou-ntable, a. 158a. [Un- 1 i.] i. Too 
numerous to be counted, b. Of the pulse, etc.t 
Too rapid to be counted 1833. 9. Beyond esti- 

mating ; immense x8q 8. 

Uncounted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1500. Uncoa*n- 
terfeit a. [Un- 1 i] 154a. Uncou-nterfeited 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1571. 

CJncou-ple, v. ME. [UN-^ab.] L tram. 
To release (dogs) from being fastened together 
in couples ; to set free for the chase, b. absol 
late ME. a. trans . To disconnect, detach, 
sever IJ31. 

x. b. My Loue shall heare the musicke of my hounds. 
Vncouple in the West erne valley. Shaks. 

Uncou’rsed, a. 1825. [Un- 1 3.] Of 

masonry : Not laid or set in courses. 

Uncourted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1595. Uncouth 

boos a. [Un- 1 x] ME., -ly adv., Un» 

courtly a. [Un- 1 x] 1598, -linoaa. 

Uncotxth (tmk6*^), a, and sb. [OE. umdf t 
L Un- 1 Couth a. See also Unco.] A. 
adj. fi. Unknown ; uncertainly known -1650. 
a. With which one is not acquainted ; unfami- 
liar, unaccustomed, arch. OE. 8* Of an un- 
known or unfamiliar character ; unusual, 
strange. Now rare. OE. +4. Unseemly, 
shocking, repellent *1797. 5. Of piaces j Un- 

frequented, desolate, wild 154a. b. Of life, 
surroundings, etc. 1 Unattractive, unpleasant, 
comfortless. Obs. or arch. x6xx. 8. Of strange 
appearance ; spec, awkwatd or clumsy In shape 
or bearing 1513. b. Uncultured ; of rough or 
uneasy manners 173a. c. Of language, style, 
etc. 1 Awkward ; pedantic; unpolished 1694. 
a. The ^stranger in an a. country 1639. g. It U m 
fresh buildings from ola mines spring 
dlsoenciovn kat is w* 
b. Tis so n. Living I 1 
th’ country, now I'm us'd to tn'city Middlstom. ia» 


a. xae..srvanger m an u. corn 
u. thing To sec fresh buildings I 
B. Jmmon. 4. Ms unkoahe d 
twine hes popes Wto.iv. g t 
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UNCOVENANTED 

The echolestlc and n. words homogeneity, propor- 
thmatenesa Colxuooc. 

B. sb. tx. A stranger, -late ME. a. //. News. 
Now dial* 1599. Hence Uncorrth-ly adv., 

Unco-ven&nted, ppl. a. x6a8. [Un- 1 a.] 
1. Not promised or secured by (spec. a Divine) 
covenant. a. Not sanctioned by, not in ac- 
cordance with, a covenant 1737. 8* Not bound 
by a covenant 1790. b. Not having subscribed 
the Covenant x8x8. 

1. 1 will cast me on his free a. mercy xBo& 3. b. 
To disclaim all allegiance to an a. Sovereign Macau- 
lay. 

Unco-ver, a ME [Un- 2 i, 3, 5.] z. 
trans. fig. To disclose, make known. a. To 
lay open by removing some covering, late ME. 

b. To strip of clothing; to expose unclothed 

or unveiled 1530. 3. To bare (the head) as 

a mark of respect or courtesy 153a b. absol. 
1637. 4. Mil. To expose, leave unprotected 

(troops, positions, etc.), by the moving or 
manoeuvring of men 2796. 

3. b. The House of Commons which uncovered and 
stood up to receive him Macaulay. 

Unco-vered, ppl. a. late ME. [Un-* a ] 
i. Not roofed or closed In overhead. a. Un- 
clothed, naked, late ME. b. Bare-headed 1570. 

c. Of women t Unveiled 1585. 3. Left open or 

exposed ; not covered by or •with something 
153a 4. Not protected or screened 1795. 6* 

Not covered by insurance 1892. 

Unco*veted ppL a* [Un- 1 aj 1760. Unco*vet- 
oua a. [Un- 1 i] 1500. Uncowl v. [Un- 1 aj 
s6ix. uncra-cked pfL a, [Un- 1 a] 1581. Un- 
cramped ppl. a* [UN-i 1 a] 1797 - +Uncra*n- 
niod ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] -1649. Uncrea’to ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1548. Uncrea’te v. [Un- 1 i] 1633. 
Uncrea-ted, ppl. a. 154a [Un -1 a.] i. 
Not brought into existence by a special act of 
creation ; existent without being created. a. 
Not created 1607. Hence Uncrea*tedness. 
fUncre-dible a. [Un- 1 x] -1680. Uncre-dlt- 
able a. [Un- 1 x] 1643. Uncre'dited fpl. a. 


■peak** Shaks. Hence U motional a. full of spiri- 
tual u. 

fU*nctious, a. X477, [*• L* tine turn oint- 

ment! — Unctuous a. x. -1764. 

Unctuosity (tfqktiwysltl). Late ME. [a. 
OF. unctuosiie or ad. med.L. unctuositas , f. vne- 
tvosus Unctuous ; see -ity.] Unctuousness ; 
oiliness, greasiness. 

Unctuous (n-qkti«oa), a. late ME. [ad. 
med.L. unctuosus, f, L. unctum , f. unct-, un- 
gnere.') 1. Of the nature or quality of an un- 
guent or ointment ; oily, greasy, b. Of meat : 
Greasy, fat, rich, arch . 1495. c. Characterised 
by the presence of oil or fat x6ai. a. Of ground 
or soil : Soft and adhesive, rich X555. g* Of 
vapours, etc.t Laden with oily matter; of the 
nature of oil or grease 1606. 4. Having an oily 
or greasy feel or appearance. Also of feel , touch, 
etc. 1668. 5. Characterised by spiritual unctiou 
(now ts p. of an assumed or superficial kind) ; 
complacently agreeable or self-satisfied 174a. 

1. Guimnes.. and other vnetuous frntes and trees 
1555. c. Their u. and epicurean paunches Milt. 4. 
Oak, now black with time and u. with kitchen smoke 
Hawthorne. 5. Laying an u. emphasis upon the 
words Dickens. Hence U'nctuous-ly adv., -ness. 
Uncu’lled ppl. a, [Un- 1 a] Milton. +Un- 
cu'lpable a. [Un- 1 i] -1748. Un cultivable 

a. [Un- 1 x] 1663. Uncu-ltivate ppl. a. (arch.) 
[Un- 1 2] 1659. 

Uncultivated,///, a. 1646. [Un-* a.] 

1 .fig. Not improved by education or training; 
uncultured, a. Untilled X683. b. Of plants : 
Wild, not cultivated 1697. 8- Hot attended to 

or practised 2 not properly trained or developed 
1681. 

s. Such, the furniture of the a. soul 1 1746. 3 Swift 
indeed has left, .no branch of satyr u. 1751. 
Uncultivation [Un- 1 6] 1796. Untnrlture 


UNDEJECTED 

Unda -ted, ppl. a. *570. [Un- 1 b.] i.Not 
furnished or marked with a date ; of uncertain 
or unstated date. a. Having no fixed date err 
limit ; unending 1634. 3. Marked by no strik- 
ing events 187B. 

3. The dull u. life olT a sleepy country town 1878. 

Undau-nted,///. a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.J 
+1. Not broken in ; untamed ; unbridled, unre- 
strained -1683. a. Undismayed, intrepid X587. 
Hence Undau*nted-ly adv., -ness. 


Undea*dly, a. [OE. undiadlic , undiafilic\ 
f. Un- 1 x.] ■f’l. Not subject to death ; immor- 
tal -1612. a. Not causing death. Chapman. 
+Undea*f v. [UN- 1 4 a] Shaks. Unde alt 

ppl . a. [Un- 1 a] ME. UndeaT a. (rare) [Un- 1 
ij OE. Undebaired ppl* a . [Un- 1 at 1595 
Undeba'sed///. a . [U N- 1 2] 1753- Undeba*ted 
ppl. a . [Un- ^ a] x6ao. Undecay-able a. [Un- 1 
1 1 1534. Unaecayed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 15x3. 
Undecaying phi. a. [Un- 1 4] 1599. 

Undecel*vable, a. 1534. [Un- 1 i. J +i. 
Incapable of deceiving , undeceptive -1669. a. 
Incapable of being deceived 1608. 

1. Sure & vndeceiuable tokens 1534. Hence Un* 
decei'vableneaa. Undecei*vably adv. 

Undeceive, v. 1598. [Un- 2 i.] trans. 
To free (a person) from deception or mistake * 
to deliver from an erroneous idea. Also const. 
of (an error, etc.) Hence Undecei*ver. Un* 
deceiving vbl. sb. 

Undeceived ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late ME Un- 
de cei-ving ppl. a. [UN- 1 4] 1586. Unde -coney 
(now rare or 0^j.)[Un- 1 6] 1589 


[U N- 1 6] 1634. 

Uncu-ltured,///. a. 1555. [Un-* a.] 1. 
— Uncultivated a, ab. 9 .fig. Unrefined; 
lacking culture 17 77. 

a. A rough soldier, u. as Marius and hardly less cruel 
1878. 

Uncumning a. (arch.) [Un- 1 4] ME., *ly 
adv., -neaa. *tUncu*rable a. [Un- 1 x] -- 1676 . 
UncuTb v. [Un- 1 a b] 1580. UncuTbable 

« 1 n_>. .. - . m ... rn 1 


able a. [Un- 1 x] 1643. Uncre'dited ppl. a. 
[UN- 1 a J 1586. Uncre-Bted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
i6xx Uncri'ppled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1800. 
Uncritical, a. 1659. [Un- 1 x.] 1. Lack- 
ing in judgement or discrimination ; not addic- 
ted to criticism. a. Not in accordance with 
critical canons or methods 1846. 

x. An u. retailor of anecdotes 1854. esbeoL The u. 
who believe all they see in print 1874. a. It is n. to 
judge an age by its greatest men 1874. Hence Un* 
critically adv. 

Uncri*ticleed ppl . a. [Un- 1 a) 18461. 
Uncro-pped, ppl. a. t6oi. [Un- 1 a.] x. 
Of flowers, etc. Not cropped, e.g. by cattle. Also 
fig. Not deflowered, virgin, a. Not docked or 
cut short x8oa. 8- Left fallow 1857. 

Uncro-aa v. [Un- 1 x! 1599. Uncro*aaed ppl. 
e^ [Un- 1 a] x$6o. Uncrowded ppl. a. [Un- 1 
aj 1701. Uncrown v. [Un- 1 aj ME. Un- 
crowned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1634. Uncm-m- 
ple v. [Un- 1 x] x6zx. Uncrumpled ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 o] 1854. Uncnrahable a. [Un- 1 x] 
1873. Uacra-mhed jhfr/. e. [Un- 1 a] im 6. Un- 
cryatallUable a. [UN- 1 x j 1791. Uncry atal- 
Used ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] X759, 

Unction (a*qk|m). late ME. [ad. L. six- 
tionem, f. mng(n)erv, unci - to smear.] x. The 
action of anointing with oil as a religious rite 
or symbol, b. Extreme unctioa 2 see Extreme 
a. 3. 15x3. a. The action of anointing as a 
symbol 01 Investing with an office, esp. that of 
kingship, late ME. 8 «/f. a. Of the Holy Ghost t 
chiefly m tenderings and echoes of x John 
H. ao and of the hymn Veni, Creator Spirum 8. 
late ME. b. Deep spiritual feeling, or the 
of thl* In speech ; a manner 
suggestive of religious earnestness 169s. c. 
transf. A manner, etc., showing appreciation 


[Un- 1 xl Shaks. 
1599. uncuTdle 


UncuTbed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1599. UncuTdled ppl. a. [Un-‘ a] 1823. Un- 
cu-red ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 1548. 

Unctrrioua, a. 1570. [Un- 1 i.l X. - 

Incurious a. I. a. Now rare, exc. as in a. a. 
— Incurious a. II. a. 1664. So Uncu*riouely 
adv. X490. 


ppl. a. [Un-i a] x6a8. Uncurtai'led ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1741. UncuTtain v . [Un- 1 2] x6a8. 
Uncu rtained ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1804. 

|| Uncus (injltda). Pi. unci (rmsci). x8o6. 
[L„ hook.] Zool. t etc. A hook or hook-like pro- 


[L„ hook.] Zool. a etc. A hook or hook-like pro- 
cess. 

Uncnrahioned pfL a. [Un- 1 a] 1B73. Un- 
curatomary a. [UN- 1 ij 1650. 

Uncustomed,///, a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 
x. On which no custom or duty has been paid. 
«. Unaccustomed to something, arch. 1590. 3. 

Not customary ; unusual. Obs. or arch. 155a. 

Uncu-t ,ppl.a. late ME [UN-la.l x. 
Not cut, gashed, or wounded with a snarp- 
edged instrument, a. That has not been sub- 
jected to cutting ; not mown, lopped, etc. 1548. 
a. Not fashioned or shaped by cutting X596. 4. 
Of books : a. Not having the leaves cut open : 
now styled unopened 1828. b. Having the mar- 
gins not cut down x8oo. 5. Of plays, etc. 1 Not 
curtailed, without excisions 1896. 

Unda*m v. [UN- 1 xl Dryden. Undamaged 


t Unde 'Cent, a. (now dial.) [Un- 1 1] 1546, 
t-ly adv. -1716. 

Undece-ption. 1694. [Un-* 6.) The action 
of undeceiving or the fact of being undeceived. 

Undeci'ded, ppl. a. and sb. 1540. [Un- 1 a.j 
A. ppl. a. x. That has not been decided ; awaiting 
decision, b. Of action, opinion, etc. : Lacking 
in decision or definiteness 1828. c. Coursing \ 

Resulting in no decision 1839. a. Irresolute, 
hesitating 1779. B. sb. Coursing . An indecisive 
course 1876. Hence Undeci'dedly adv. 
Unde-cimal, a. 1804. [f. L. undecim 

eleven.] Characterized by the number eleven. 

Undeci'pher, v. 1654. [Un- 2 7.] trans. 
a. To decipher, b. To make undecipherable. 
Undecipherable a. [Un- 1 i] W alpolk. Un- 
deciphered ppl. a. TUn- 1 a] 1668. Unde- 
d'alve a. [Un- 1 x] 1661 , -ly adv., -neaa. Un- 
de*ck v. (rare) [Un- 1 i] Shaks. 

Unde*cked, ///. a. 1570. [Un- * a.] i. 
Not decked or adorned, a. Not furnished with 
a deck or decks 1769. 

l Eve Undeckt, save with her self Miltow. a. C(V 
lumbus found the New World in an u. boat Emkbsom. 

Undecla*red ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1526. Unde- 
clinable a. [UN- 1 x! 1530. Undecllmed ppU 
a. [UN- 1 a] 1509. undecompotmded ppl. a. 
[ Un- 1 a] 1795. Unde 'corated /p/, a. [UN- 1 a] 
1763. Unde-dicated ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1661. 




1 a] 1661. 


Undee, nnd6(e (vnde).a. 1513. [a. OF. 
unde, -ee, f. L. unda wave. ] Her. Having the 
form of waves ; wavy. 

tUndee'ded a. [U N - 1 3J Shaks. Undeemed 
ppl. a. ?Un- 1 a] ME. 

Undefa*ced ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late ME Urn 
defamed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1450. Undefea*t- 


with ointment or oil 1580. 5. An unguent or 

ointment 158a b .fig. A soothing influence or 
reflection x6os» 

». Vnctioos, sacrallces, and rites Ceramonlall 1500. 

* A*# — ■ .v- 1 - u "wa. 3> Thy 

i«r« Is a great 
Ha delivered 
fL I bought 
b. Lay not a 


ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1648. Undamned ppU a. 
[UN- 1 a] late M E. Undamped fpl. a. [U N- 1 
a] 1740. Undamgeroua a. [Un- 1 x] 1727. 
Unda-ring ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] x6xx. Unda*rkened 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 174a. Unda*med ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1797* Unda*ahed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 


defamed///, a. [Un- 1 a] 1450. Undefea*t- 
able a. [un- 1 x] 1640. Undefea'ted ppl . a. 
[Un- 1 a) Shelley, -ly adv . 

Undefended,///, a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 
f x. Not forbidden -1598. a. U nprotected 1564* 
3. Law. a. Not assisted by legal defence 1607. 
b. Against which no defence is raised 1898. 

3. a. The accused is u. 1900. b. The, u. petition M 


for a divorce 1808. 

Ondefle'd ppl. a. I Un- 1 a] Spenser. Unde* 
fl'led ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] late ME., Dan Chaucer, 
well of English vndefyled (Spenser), *ly adv., 
-ness. Undeflmable a. [Un- 1 xl I^ockr, -nen, 
•bly adv. Undefined fpl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1611, 
-ly adv., -ness. Undeflowered ppl. a. TUn- 1 
al 1533. Undefo*rmed ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj X679. 
Undege*nerate a. [U n- 1 x J 1743. Undegra*ded 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] xilax. UndeHty v. [Un- 1 40] 
1637. Undejexted///. a. [Uff- 1 a] 1613. Urn 


I Spenser. 


Un- 1 a] 174a. Unda*; 
| 1797. Unda*ahed ppl. 


Unda*med ppl. a. 
ed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 


Undated (end/ntd), a. Now rare or Obs. 
i486, [f, med.L. undatus, L L. unda wave.] 

x. Her. m Under a. a. Omith BoK Having 
wavy markings 1783. 


UNDELAYING 

delay ed ppl. a. f Un- 1 a] late M K. Undelay ■ 
lug ppl. a, [Un- * 4] 1791. Undell'berate a. 

t UN- 1 1] 1550. Undeli'ght [U n- 1 6] Shelley. 
rndeli’ghted ppl. a. [UN-^a] Milt. Unde- 
ll'ghtful a. [Un- 1 il 1585, -ly adv., -ness. Un- 
delivered ppl. a . [Un* 1 a] 1473. Undchrded 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1746. Unde'lved#/. a . [UN- 1 
aj z6oa. Undema*nded ppl . a. f UN- 1 3] 1513. 
Undemocra-tic a. [Un- 1 1] 1839, -ally adv. 
Undemo lished ppl. a . [Un- 1 aj 1571. Un- 
demonstrated ppl, a . [Un- 1 aj 1648. 

Undemo nstrative, a. 1846. [Un- 1 1.] 
Not piven to or characterised by outward ex- 
pression (of the feelings, etc. ). Hence Undemom- 
atrative-ly adv. % -ness. 

Undenrable, a . 1547. [Un- l 1.] 1. That 
cannot be denied or refuted ; indisputable, b. 
Of witnesses : Irrefragable 1619. a. That can- 
not be refused ; admitting or accepting no denial 
X549. 8* Not open to objection ; unexceptional 

t7 . 9 l . The testimony of many a. Witnesses 1663. a. 
U. visitors 18™ 3. The grapes and green figs are u. 

1884. Hence Unaeni'ably adv. 

Undenomina tional, a. 1871. [Un -1 r.] 
Not confined to any particular religious de- 
nomination (freq. with ref. to religious instruc- 
tion in elementary schools). 

Undepending, ppl. a. Now rare. 1649. 
[Un-*4.] +i. Not depending from or on some- 
thing. Milt. a. Independent 1649. 
Undeplo'red ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj i6ti. Unde- 
pra*ved ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1646. Undepre ssed 
pi. a. [Un- 1 aj 1697, Undepri'ved ppl. a. 
U n- 1 a] 1564. 

Under (lmdsi), sb. rare. 1600. [f. Under 
adv. and Under- prefix *.] 1. A state of in- 

feriority. In phr. to be at a great u. Now dtal. 

a. pi. Under-clothes 1731. 

Under (zrndoi), a. ME. [f. Under- prefix 1 , 
detached from compounds on the analogy of 
Over a.] x. Situated lower ; lying beneath or 
at a lower level. a. Lying under (so as to be 
covered) 1547. b. Facing downwards 1731. 
3. Of sound : Low, subdued 1806. 4. Subor- 
dinate ; of lower rank or position 1580. 5. Be- 

low the proper standard, amount, etc. ; insuffi- 
cient 1673. 

x. The Nfome. .Gaue light to all. As well to gods, as 


ffi 


men of th* vnder globe Chapman. Now (gnaw'd his 
u., now his upper lip Tsnnysom. s. b. The upper 
and u. Surfaces of the two Leaves 1731. 3. Those 

self-solacing, those under, notes Trilled by the red- 


breast Wordsw. 4. For the u. characters, gather 
them from Homer and Virgil Pope. 5. Tis best to 
begin rather with an u. than over Dose 1737. 

Under (mdw), pnp- [Com. Teut. : OE. 
under — OS. undar , OHG. untar , ON. undir, 
Goth, undar ; cf. Skr. ddharas lower. L. infra 
below,] I. In sensss denoting position be- 
neath or below something, so as to have it above 
or overhead, or to be covered by iL 1. With 
ref. tot a. The heavens or heavenly bodies, b. 
Particular heavenly regions, esp. as indicating 
terrestrial locality, late ME. c. The stars as 
having influence on persons 1583. a. With ref. 
to the surface of the earth or water OE. 3. 
With words denoting natural or artificial struc- 
tures or means of shelter ; freq. «* beneath the 
cover or shelter of OE. 4. gen. OE. h. Denot- 
ing the relationship of a horse to the rider or a 
ship to a person on board OE. c. — At a point 
just below (a part of the body) ME. <L Denot- 
ing position between the arm, etc., and the 
body, late ME. 5. Denoting the relationship 
of persons, a. To a head-covering OE. b. To 
something raised or carried above the head, as 
a standard ; often as indicating military service, 
nationality etc. OE. c. Naut. Of ships, with 
ref. to the sails, etc. OE. 6. With ret to some- 
thing which covers, clothes, envelops, or con- 
ceals OE. b. Denoting the reladonship 6f land 
to crops grown or animals reared, on it 1569. 

7. Denoting position at the bottom or foot of 
something, or beside it but at a lower level OE. 

8. With verbs of motion, impulsion, etc., de- 
noting change of place to a position below or 
beneath something OE. 

1. &. The greatest rascal a. the canopy of heaven 
Golmm. d. Voder the very pole lyeta a black and 
high rocke z6xs. c. Ah lucklease babe, borne voder 
cruell starre Smses. 3. fig. I love to shelter my self 
u. the Examples Of Great Men 17x1. 4. b. My Lord 


2^90 

Galway bad his Horae shot u. him Stsblb. c. I had 
thought t* haue yerk'd him here vnder the Ribbes 
Shaks. d. And now he her away with him did beare 
Vnder his arme Spenser. 5. a. There may be.. more 
pride and hypocrisy u. a close plain bonnet than u. a 
veil of silk 1846. b. A small frigate-built vessel, u. 
Spanish Colours Ds For. C. Drove ax hours u. bare 
poles 1780. 6. Send your letters to Kim, u. cover, 

directed to Mr. Alderman Lee Fbankun. b. The 
marshes which were formerly u. grass 1795. , 7- The 
castle,.. . vnder which lieth a valTie very fertile 1585. 
8- Various active substances may be introduced u. the 
cuticle x8o6. 

II. In senses denoting subordination or sub- 
jection. x. With ref. to a person acting in a 
certain capacity, considered in relation to one of 
superior status or in authority or command OE. 

b. With ref. to derivative rights or claims x8i8. 

c. Passing into the sense of * in the time or 

period of (a ruler, a dispensation, a state of 
affairs) OE. a. With abstract or other sbs. de- 
noting authority or control, direction, care, ex- 
amination, restraint, etc. OE. b. With words 
denoting a compact, obligation, etc. : Subject 
to, bound, or constrained (legally or morally) by 
1456. 3. With ref. to what is heavy, oppres- 

sive, or restrictive, as a burden, penalty, or dis- 
advantage ME. b. With ref. to mental im 
pressions: Possessed, swayed or affected by 
1667. e. ellipt. =■ Under the influence of 1884. 

X. The pope is the vycar genrrall vnder god 1531. I 
was commander of the ship, and had about fifty 
Yahoos u. me Swift. 1 made some progress in Ethics 
u. Professor John Bruce Scott. He.. had fought 
bravely u. Monmouth Macaulay. . b. The acts or 
defaults of any person other than himself and those 
claiming u. him 1806. C. There were as many per- 
sons put to death for religious opinions u. the mild 
Elizabeth as u. the bloody Mary 1807. Under the 
reign of his present Majesty 1807. a. Laws u. which 
we were born Dkyden. But no laurels are to be won 
by sitting patiently u. the knife of a surgeon Cowpkr. 
Sent u. a strong guard to the tower Dickens. U. the 
editorship of Mr. Charles Burney 1885. The subject 
u. discussion has nothing to do with chemicals 1893. 
b. As he was also u. a promise to the church of Phi- 
lippi to see them Palsy. 3. U. Pain of never having 
an Husband Steelr. The glass vessels intended to 
retain gases u. pressure Fabaday, Wade was writing 
u. the dread of the halter Macaulay, b. Are you u. 
the impression that they will be better cared for., 
here? 1875. C. Treated.. u. chloroform 189a. 

HI. In senses implying covering or inclusion, 
x. Presented or observed in a certain form or 
aspect OE. b. With words implying a specious 
or deceptive appearance 1607. c. Beneath the 
form, guise, or concealment of ME. a. Denot- 
ing inclusion in a group, category, class, etc. 
OE. b. Denoting occurrence in a particular 
section of a book, etc. 1589. 3. With words 

denoting protection, care, or benevolent interest 
OE. 4. Denoting a state or condition (freq. 
one imposed by implied circumstances) ME. 
5. Denoting participation in the authoritative or 
confirmatory effect of a seal, signature, etc. : 
Authorized, warranted, or attested by ME. b. 
Implying a statement or suggestion as to the 
authorship of a work 1662. c.- In accordance 

with (some regulative power or principle) 1779. 

x. When the Author represents any Passion, Appe- 
tite, Virtue or Vice, u. a Visible Shape Addison. U. 
the name of, ** by the name of | The Egyptians.. had 
. .even deified her u. the name of Isis BsaKKLKT. C. 
Extreme vanity sometimes hides u. the garb of ultra 
modesty 16^4. a. They shall apeak without Oath 


unless the Fact be u. Felony 2676. b. The day of 
the present voyage o. which these remarks are intro- 
duced 1823. 3. Vnder safe conduct of the Dolphins 


pay a morning call 2884. Phr. U. the circumstances . 
5, A warrant e vnder the kinges Majesties owne 
nandes 2^3 1. b. Our hero. .Inserted his compositions, 
u. a fictitious signature, in his master's newspaper 
Mae, Edgeworth, c. U. this edict.. more than fifty 
thousand human beings.. were deliberately murdered 
Fboudb. 

IV. In senses denoting inferiority or de- 
ficiency. x. Below in dignity, rank, worth OE. 
9. Less, below, in number or amount, lats ME. 
b. Below (a specified age) late ME. c. At or 
for a less cost than, late ME. d. In less time 
than 163a. e. With less than ; of less size, etc. 
than X570, £ ellipt . : and u. ,oru-, placed after 
statements of size, price, etc. 1483. 8. Below 

(a certain standard) 1615. b. U . age, bslow the 
(legal) age of majority 2590. c. U. (one's) 
breath , in a whisper 283a. 

*. No person, u. a diviner, can, .conduct a corre- 
spondence at such arm's length Lamb. s. Repeated 
accounts make them u. five thousand H. Walpole. 
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b. Then was Augustus u. nineteen years old 269s. e. 

They be sold far u. the Price that they be worth 
2406. d. Neither can any be made a. three weeks' 
time 2639. 6. To sink every Spanish ship u. 200 tons 
1B83. *• As many as were two yere old and vnder 

Tindals Matt. ii. 16. 3, So many Nets and Fish, 

that are u. the Statute size Walton, b. Three sonnes 
he dying left, all vnder age Sfknsbiu C. 'Oh hang I* 
she added,, .u. her breath 2898. 

Under {trndzi), adv. [OE. ; seeprec.] X. 
Below, beneath, b. With verbs of motion OE 

c. Lower down on a page, etc. Chiefly in comb., 

as u.-mentioned. late ME, d. Of the sun, etc. 1 
Below the horizon, set 1489. e. Under water, 
submerged 1830. L Dawn under , in the Anti- 
podes 1899. a * I n or into a position or state 
of subjection or submission ME. b. Go u. See 
Go v. VII. 3. From u. t from below 1535. 4. 

Less in amount, etc. ; lower in price 1574- 

2. Helped . . with blessinges of y* depe y* lyeth vnder 
Coverdalk Gen. xlix. 85. b. Let them. .put no fyre 
vnder 1339. Pa** your knife u, 2846. d. The sun 
was u. Meredith. a. Love, which doth many a 
wonder And many a wys man hath put u. Gower, 
But I keepe vnder my body, and bring it intosubiec- 
tion 1 Cor. ix. 27. The fire was got u. 2791. 
Under- (®*ndoj), prefix 1 , repr. OE. under- : 
combining form of Under adv. and prep . ; cf. 
Over-. In OE. the prefix is common with verbs, 
less so with nouns, and rare with adjectives. 
Many of the OF., compounds are translations of 
Latin words in sub e. g. underberan — suppor- 
tare, undercuman « subvenire. In most of its 
uses, under- may ba freely employed to form 
new compounds, the meaning of which is use. 
obvious. 

I. Denotinsr local position, s. With vbs and parts 
at vbs. a. Denoting action (or continuance ofa state) 
carried on under or beneath something, as in under, 
build, -drain , -gird, -tie, etc. Underhanging, vbh 
sb. protrusion (of the lower jaw). Underjawed, ///. 
a. underhung. Underla'p, v. irons, to extend some 
way beneath. Undersi'gn, v. trans. to sign one's 
name below (a writing). Undertrea'd v. trans. to 
tread underfoot; to subdue, subjugate, b. Denoting 
the action of moving so as to be or get or place oneself 
under something, as undercreep, -fall , -flow. -run. 
C. Rarely, the sense of ‘from below’ is found, as in 
underperp, peer. d. A noun of action with under- 
may have the same form as the verb, as undercut „ 
-hang, -run -thrust. 

a. With nouns, a. In names of garments worn under 
articles of clothing (common after the x6ih century), 
as under-bodice, -petticoat, - robe , -skirt, - sleeve , 
vest. b. Denoting that the thing specified is either 
placed below something else, or is the lower in posi- 
tion of two similar things. When pairs of things ara 
contrasted under- becomes equivalent to lower fat 
over ■ to upper), and readily assumes an adjectival 
function. U'nderboard, the lower of two boarda 
forming an organ bellows or wind-chest. U *Xld er- 
bough, one of the lower branches of a tree. U‘n* 
derra.ll, a foot-hill slope. U'nder-frame, the sub- 
structure of a railway carriage, forming the frame on 
which the body rests. U’uderlayeT, a lower layer, 
substratum. U*nder-lid, the lower lid of the eve ; a 
lid placed under another. U'ndersoil, subsoil. 
U’uder-au rface, the lower surface of something. 
C. Denoting position below a surface or covering, 
or at a depth. Under-colour, the colour under the 
surface-colour (as in fur, feathers, etc.). U'nder- 
down, the down below the outer feathers of birds. 
U'nder-dirain, an underground drain. U'nder- 
drift, an undercurrent. U*nderflow sb., an under- 
current. U*nderatra'tum, an underlying layer or 
stratum. U'nderawell, a swell below the surface, 
an undercurrent. d. Denoting something which is 
either covered (completely or partially) by, or is sub- 
ordinate to, something td the same kind, as Under- 
growth, Undxbwood. U*nderscrub, undergrowth, 
brushwood. e. With the sense of 'situated on the 
underside as underfeathering. colouring. 

U. Denoting inferiority in rank or importance* *- 
a. With designations of persons, esu. of subordinate 
officers, officials, or servants, as under-actor, -agent, 
-bailiff, - butler ; -captain, -chamberlain, -clerk , -cook, 
•gaoler, - gardener , -god, -housemaid, -keeper, la- 
bourer, - manager , -officer, - ranger , -servant, -sexton, 
•shepherd, -sheriff, -steward, -teacher, -tenant, -tutor, 
•vassal, -warden, -workman. U'nderlooker, 
-viewer. Mining, aauboidmate to the manager, who 
superintends the miners and workings 1 a subordinate 
overseer, b. With other nouns, in the sense of ‘sub- 
ordinate, subsidiary, minor as under-agency, -cause, 
-lease, - service . U nder-school, a (or the) lower or 
junior school. 

s. With vbs., denoting reduction to (or acceptance 
of) an inferior or subordinate standing, as Undbb- 
study v. 

HL fig. s. With vbs. &. In OE., various secondary 
meanings of under- are represented by such verbs as 
underf&n to receive, understastdam to Umdebbtandi 
several of these survive in ML, and a few more are 
added, as undertake. In later examples, (ba sense la 
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tun. that of (secret) Investigation, as undgrsearek, 
•watch, or of unobserved action, as kunderhear. b. 
From the end of the x6th c. under- is used with vbs. 
In the sense of 4 at a lower rate than another person 
as underdid, -buy, -quote, -selL c. occas., ■*toa point 
or degree below what is normal or customary as in 
undercooled d. Very rarely, subordinate action is 
implied, as in Underlease v. trams, to sublet. 

a. With nouns, denoting actions, etc., which lie or 
are kept beneath the surface or in the background. 
U’nderlook sb. a covert look or glance. U*nder- 
play sb. an underlying or hidden motion or action. 
U*ndersonse, an underlying sense (of something). 
U'nderthought, a hidden thought, reservation, 
arriirt-bensie. b. With words denoting sound of a 
subdued or subordinate character, esp. when produced 
or perceived at the same time as a louder or moredis- 
tinct sound, as Undbbtonb. U*ndernote, a sub* 
dued note ; an undertone or suggestion. 

IV. Denoting insufficiency or defect. . a. With 
verbal forms. Denoting, freq. by contrast with Over- 
II. 6. that the action falls below tbe usual or proper 
standard, and thus a 4 at too low a rate ’, 4 too low 
4 too little 4 insufficiently as in underburn , -colour, 
gd, -dose v., - horsed , •masted, f- matched , • measure , 
•officered, - paid , -Pay, -peopled, - play , -praise, - prise , 
•reckon, -roast, -staffi-staffitd, -stock, -stocked, • witted , 
etc. U nderbl‘11 v. trans. ( U.S.), to enter (goods) at less 
than the actual amount or value. Unaer-expo*se 
v . intr. and trans^ Photogr to give too little expo- 
sure tot soUnder-exposed ppt. a. Underhi've 
9 . trans. to place (bees) in too small a hive. Under* 
limbed ppt. a. having legs too slender in proportion 
to the body. Under ma*tch v. trans. to unite or 
bestow in marriage below the proper rank or condi- 
tion. Undcrpri'nt v. trans. to print (an engraving 
or photograph) with insufficient depth or distinctness 
Underahoo*t v. trans. and intr . to shoot short (of) 
or too low (for). Undertru*mp v . trans. and intr. 
to follow (one's partner) in trumping, but with a lower 
sard. b. With nouns, in the sense of 'insufficient, 
deficient, defective', contrasted with Over. II. B; as 
in underbidder , - kstimatk , -exposure, -match sb., 
•price six, -product i m, -wit. c. With adjs., as opp. 
to Ovkr- II. 7, rare except when directly suggested by 
the latter, as in underhonest (Shaks. : in contrast to 
overproud), under-ripe , . scrupulous . 

Under- prefix 2 , originating in the coales- 
cence of Under prep, with a following noun, 
the compound being then usu. employed as an 
adj. oradv., as Underfoot, -ground, -hand. 
In attnb. use these compounds have the stress 
on the prefix. U*nder-sea, a. situated or lying 
below the sea or the surface of the sea; in- 
tended for use below the surface of the sea. 
Undersea*, adv. below the sea or its surface. 
U-nder-size, a. below the proper or ordinary 
size. U*nderturC a. of earth or soil, situated 
or found below the turf. 

Undera-ct, v. 1623. [Under- 1 IV. a. j To 
perform inadequately; spec . to act (a theatrical 
part) insufficiently, 

U*nder-action. 1697. [Under- 1 II. 1 b, 
IV. b.J 1. Subordinate or subsidiary action as 
In the plot of a play, a. Insufficient or defec- 
tive action 1887, 

U*nder-age, a. and sb. 1594. [See Under 
prep . IV. 3 b, and Under- 2 .) A. adj. Not of 
full age ; immature ; in one's minority 

As if l were some u. heiie&s T. Hardy. 

+B. sb. The time during which a person is 
under age ; minority -1649. 

The underage and weaknesae of hissucceeainj^sonne 
1641. 

U-nder-ann, a. 1816. [Under- 2 .] i. 
Cricket, ■■ Underhand a. Also in Lawn Ten- 
nis. &. Swimming. Of a side-stroke : In w hich 
the arm is not lifted above the water 1905. 

U ‘Eider back. 1635. [f. Under- 1 1 , a b.J 
Brewing. A vessel placed below the mash-tub 
to receive the raw wort from this. 

UnderbeaT, v. Now rare. [OE. under- 
beran ; see Under- 1 I. x a and Bear f*.] i. 
trans. To sustain, endure, a. To support, bear 
up. late ME. 

i. Leaue those woes alone, which I alone Am bound to 
vndcr-boare Shaks. a. To help to u. with grave advice 
The weighty beam whereon the state depends 1595. 

UnderbeaTer. Now dial, and U.S. 1700. 
[ U nderJ 1 . 1 a.] A coffin-bearer at a funeral. 
Underbid, v . 1593. [Under- 1 III. 1 b, 
IV. a,] fi. trans. To undervalue or value at a 
lower rate -1645. a. intr. To make too low 
an offer i6xx. 3. trans . To supplant by making 
a lower or better offer 1677. 4. Bridge. To bid 
less on (a hand) than its strength warrants 1908. 
+U*nderboard, adv. 1548. [Under-2.] 1, 
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Under the table -164a. a. Clandestinely, un- 
derhand ; not openly or honestly -1703. 

1. Till they have drunk themselves underboord 1649. 

U nder-body. x6ai. [Under- 1 L aa, b.j 

I I . The lower part of a woman's dress, b. U.S. 

A corset-cover. a. The underside of an ani- 
mal's body 1879. 3* a. Naut. The part of a 

ship's hull which is below the waterline 1895. b. 
The under part of the body of a vehicle 1904. 

U*nder-breath, sb.,a., and adv. 1844 [Un- 
der- III. 2 b.] A. sb. A whisper or low tone. b. 
Whispered rumour 1880. B. adj. Whispered 
1853. C. adv. In a whisper 1865. 
Underbred,///, a. {sb.). 1650. [Under - 1 
I V. a.l A. ppl. a. 1. Of persons or their conduct : 
Of inferior breeding ; wanting in refinement ; 
vulgar. 9. Of animals s Of inferior strain, not 
pure bred 1890. 

*. An under- bred, fine-spoken fellow was he Goldsm. 
B. sb. An underbred animal (esp. a horse) 
1880. So U'nderbreeding vbl. sb. 

U*nder brush, orig. U.S. 1813. [Under- 1 
I. 2 c.] The shrubs or undergrowth of a forest. 

A tafl grove of oaks, firm under foot and clear of u. 
Stevenson. Hence U*uderbrush v. trans. to dear 
of u. So U'nderbush sb. and v. 
U-nder-carriage. 1794. [Under- 1 I. 2 b.] 
■» Under-body x b. The lower framework of 
a vehicle which supports the superstructure. 
U*nder-chap. 1607. [Under- 1 I. a b.] 
The lower jaw. 

The stork, .produces no other noise than the clack- 
ing of its under chap against ttie upper Golosm. 

Undercha-rge, v. 1611. [Under- 1 IV. a.] 
x. trans. To charge (a person, etc.) too little ; to 
make an inadequate charge for (a thing). Also 
absol. 2. To charge (a gun, a receptacle) insuffi- 
ciently 1794. So Undercharge sb. 
Undercla*d ,fipl.a. 162a. [Under- 1 IV. 

a. ] Insufficiently clad. 

U*nderclay. 1661. [Under- 1 I. a b.] A 
bed of clay beneath a seam of coal or other 
stratum. 

U ndercliff. 1829. [Under- 1 I. 2 b.j 1. 
A terrace or lower cliff formed from landslips. 
Also attrib. 9. ■« prec. 1883. 

U*nderclothe, v. 1857. [Back-formation 
from Underclothing. ; trans. To provide 
with underclothing. 

Underdo- thed, ppl. a. 1890. [Under- 1 
IV. a.l Insufficiently clothed. 

U*nderclothing. 1835. [Under- 1 I. a b.] 
Clothing worn below the upper or outer gar- 
ments of ordinary indoor dress. So U'nder- 
clothes 1884. 

U-ndercoat 1648. [Under- 1 I. a a, c.] 
1. A coat worn beneath another, fa. A petti- 
coat -1759. 3. The under layer of hair or down 

in some long-haired animals 1840. 
Underconstumble, var. Undercumstum- 

HLE. 

Undercooded, ppl. a. 190a. [Under- 1 

III. 1 c.] Of a liquid : Brought below the nor- 
mal freezing-point without crystallization. 

U*nder-covert. 1805. [Under- 1 I. a b, 
c.] 1. A covert of undergrowth. a. Ornith. 

One of the small close feathers on the under- 
side of the wing or tail 1817. 

Undercree*p, v. Obs. exc. dial, late ME. 
[Under - 1 I. 1 b, III. x b.] 1. intr. To creep 

In (stealthily), a. trans. To creep under (some- 
thing) 1440. b. fig. To subvert secretly; to 
outdo by craft or stealth 1592. 
a. When we that stately wall had undercrept 164a. 

b. Now, for the price, others under-creep us, and so 
forestall our markets 1623. 

U-ndercroft. late ME. [Under- I. a b + 
Croft jJ. a ] A crypt ; an underground vault. 

The monkes. .buried it [sc. the body] immediately 
in the vndercraft 1601. 

Undercumsta*nd, -cumstu'inble, -con- 
Btu'mble, V. dial . and joc. col log . 1804. Jocular 
alterations of Understand. 

Undercurrent, sb. and a. i6b3. [Under- 1 
I. a b or a] x. A current flowing beneath the 
upper current, or below the surface, b .fig. An 
activity, force, tendency, etc., of a suppressed 
or underlying character 18x7. a. attrib . or as 
adj. That runs or flows out of sight ; concealed ; 
suppressed 1855. 

1. Part of this air then returns as an cu Huxlzv. b. 
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A continuous under-current of feeling Colkkioox. a. 
Blest, but for some dark u woe Tennyson. 

Undercut, sb. 1859. [Under- 1 I. a b, 
1 a, d. | x. The under-side of a sirloin ofbeef. a. 
U.S. A cut made in the trunk of a tree on the 
side towards which it is intended to fall 1883. 
Undercu-t, v . late ME. [Under- 1 I. 1 a. 

III. 1 b.] tx. trans . To cut down. a. To cut 

(away) below or beneath 1598. b. spec, in carv- 
ing 1874. c. Golf. To strike (a ball) below the 
centre 1891. 3. To supplant by working for 

lower wages or by underselling 1884. 

a. To u. the Turf 1795. Cliffs.. are often undercut 
by streams 1881. b. He has undercut his Madonna's 
profile, .too delicately for time to spare Kurkin. 3, 
We do not want the Post Office to 4 undercut ' private 
agencies at the expense of the . .taxpayer 1884. H ence 
Undercut ppl. a U*ndercutter, an undercutting 
tool. Undercutting vbl. sb. 

U*rider-deck. 1826. [Under- 1 I.ab.J The 
lower deck of a vessel. 

U*nder-dip, a. 1839. [Under- 1 I. a c.] 
Mtnmg. Lying lower than the bottom of the 
engine- pit. 

Underdo*, v. i6it. [Under- 1 IV. a.] 
i.mtr. Todo less than is requisite or necessary, 
a. trans . To do or perform insufficiently or im- 
perfectly 1716. b. spec. To cook insufficiently 
1864. 

x. Ife must neither ouerdoe nor vnderdoe, lest he 
utterly undoe 162a. 

U-nderdog. orig. US. 1887. [Under- 1 
I. 2 b.] The beaten dog in a fight ; hence Jig. 
the worsted party ; an oppressed or (socially) 
Inferior person. 

Underdone (stress var.), ppl. a. 1683. 
[Under- 1 IV. a.J Of meats Insufficiently 
cooked ; partly raw. Also transf. 
Underdraw*, v. 1799. [Under- 1 I. 1 a, 

IV. a.] 1. trans . To underline, a. To cover 

(the inside of a roof, the under side of a floor) 
with boards or with lath and plaster 1843. 3. 

To depict inadequntely 1865. 

a. The interior of it has been.. made warmer by 
underdrawing the roof Wokdsw. 

U*nderdress, sb. 1785. [Under- 1 I. a a.] 
1. Underclothing. a. A dress or gown worn 
beneath another, or part of a dress simulating 
this 1861. 

Underdre-ss, v. 1908. [Under- 1 IV. a.] 
intr. To dress too plainly. So Underdreasea 
(stress var.) ppl. a. 1784. 

U*nder-earth, sb. 1765. [Under-*.] i. 
Subsoil, a. The regions below the earth 1878 
U-nder-earth, a. 159a. [Under-*.] Sub- 
terranean. 

Under-e-stimate, v . 181a. [Under- 1 

IV. a.] 1. trans. To estimate at too low a 

quantity, a. To rate too low ; undervalue 1850. 
So Underestimate sb. 

x. Neither does St. Paul ignore nor u. the value.. of 
good works Farrar. 

Underfed (stress var.),///. a. 1835. [Un- 
der- 1 IV. a.] Insufficiently fed or nourished. 
So Underfee*d v . 

fUnderfo, v. Pa. t -feng, -fang, -fong. 

Pa. pple. -f&ngen, -fongen. [OE. underfOn 1 
see Under- 1 and Fang v. 1 ] ■» next -1513. 
tUnderfo ng, -fa*ng, v. ME. [Under- 1 
III. x a. Cf. prec.] x. trans . To receive, ac- 
cept ; come to have or possess -1579. a. To 
undertake -1525. 3- To seduce, entrap -1614. 

a. To u. this labour they him prey Lydg. 3. And 
some by sleight be eke doth vnderfong Spenser. 

U*nderfoot, a. Now rare. 1594. [attrib. 
use of next.] x. Lying under the foot or feet 
1596. a. Abject, downtrodden 1594. 

a. The most dejected, most u. and downe-trodden 
Vassals of Perdition Milt, 

Under foot, underfoo-t, adv. Also under- 
feet. ME, [Under prep. ] x. Beneath the 
foot or feet ; on the ground ; esp. with tread , 
trample, b. Naut. See Foot sb. (Phrases), a. 
fig. In(to) a state of subjection or inferiority 
ME. +s« Below the real or current value -1654. 

x. As a dead coarse that is troden vndci fete 1519. 
Katerine, that Cap of yours becomes you not. Off 
with that hable, throw it vnder foot© Shaks. Under* 
foot the Violet, Crocus, and Hyacinth with rich inlay 
Broiderd the ground Milt a. Tho was the vertu 
sett above And vice was put under fote Gower. 3. 
When men did let their Land underfoot, the Tenants 
would fight for their Landlords Srldkm. 
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U*nder-frame. 1855. [Under- 1 Lab.] 
The substructure of a railway carriage. 

U-nder-garment* 1530. [Under- 1 I. 
2 a.] An article of underclothing. 
U'nder-glaze, a. (sb.) 188a. [Under - 2 .] 
t. U. painting, the painting on pottery before 
the glaze is applied 1883. b. absol, as sb, 188a. 
a* Of colours : Used in, adapted for, such 
painting 1883. 

Undergo (tmdajg^*)» [Late OE. under - 
gdn ; f. Under- 1 I. x b+gdn Go v.] fi. irons , 
To undermine ; to defraud ; to get the better 
of -164a. fa. To go or pass under -1637. 8* 

To be subject to, to serve [rare) 1586. 4. To 

bear, suffer, go through (pain, danger, etc.) 
ME. tb. To sustain (a burden) -1656. 5. To 

Submit, or be subjected, to (a law, inspection, 
etc.) ; to experience ME. b. To come or fail 
under, to experience ; to have imposed on one 
1599. c. To experience, pass through (a change) 
1634. +d. To partake of, enjoy. Shaks. 6. 

To undertake. Now rare. z6oz s •[b. To dis- 
charge (an office) etc. -1726. 

l. puu hast me gyleti and vndur-gone 138a Affraid 
lest thou shouldest u. thy selfe in purchasing the 
pearle 1648. a. Better my shoulders underwent the 
earth, than thy decease Chapman. 3. So have you 
made our language u. you Browning 4. Much 
danger do I vndergo for thee Shaks. His fine spirit 
was oroken by the anxieties he bad undergone 183a. 
g. In watir baptized he alle }>o bat wolde bapteme 
vndir go 1495. Several clauses again underwent 
examination 1844. b. Every year thousands u. this 
•peration Lady M. W. Montagu. c. She reviv’d 
And underwent a quick immortal change Milt. 6 . 1 
baue mou’d already Some certaine of the Noblest 
minded Romans To vnder-goe, with me, an Enter- 
prize Shaks. b. [He is] a very young man to u. that 
place Pkfys. 

Undergraduate (nnd3jgrse*di»|A) f sb. and 
m. 1630. Also colloq. abbrev. Undergra*<L 
[Under- *.] A. sb. 1 . A university student who 
has not yet taken a degree. 9 . Jig. One imper- 
fectly instructed or inexpert (in something) 
1659. 

a. Here the under graduates in iniquity commence 
their career with deer stealing 1795. 

B. adj. ti. Of inferior importance -1659. a. 
Of undergraduate status ; of or belonging to an 
undergraduate; characteristic of undergradu- 
ates 1685. 

m. In my u. days 1889. Hence U'ndergradue’tta, 
8 woman undergraduate (slang, or colloq.) 1920. 

Underground, a. (sb.). 1590* [f- next.] 

A- adj. 1. Found, living, situated, acting, occur- 
ring, used, etc., below the surface of the ground 
1610. b. V. railway , a railway running under 
the surface of the ground, esp. one beneath a 
city 1834. a .Jig. Hidden, secret : not public, 
avoiding notice 1677, 

x. Some Jerusalem or under-ground artichokes 
Southky. fig. The stream of London charity flows in 
a channel ..noiseless and u. Dk Quincky. b. U.S. 
[Also u. line) The secret system by which slaves were 
enabled to escape to the Free States and Canada 1853. 
a. Brougham, .has been for some time in u. communica- 
tion with Carlton House 1830. 

B. sb. 1. The region below the earth; the 
lower regions 1590. b. An underground space 
or passage 1594. a. Subsoil 181a. b. Ground 
lying at a lower level or beneath trees 2843. 8- 

An underground railway 1887 
Underground, adv. 1571. [Under- 2 .] 
!• Below the surface of the ground, n.fig. In 
•ecrecy ; in a hidden or obscure manner 163a. 

t. Tisiphooe, let loose from under Ground Dkyden. 
He . . wished that lady . . u. rather than there Thacke- 
ray. a. But in Philosophical Disputes, 'tls not al- 
lowable to work u. Shaktkjb. 

U-ndergrowttL 1600. [Under- I Lab, 
IV. b.] z. A growth of plants or shrubs under 
trees; brushwood, b. The shorter stems of flax 
and other plants 1765. a. A growth of (shorter 
and finer) hair or wool underlying the outer fur 
or fleece 1641. 3. The condition of being under- 
grown or undersized 1891. 

s. This intricate wild wilderness of trees, .and u. of 
odorous plants Shbllky. 

Underhand, a. (sb.). 159a. [f. next.] 1. 
Of a swimming stroke : Made with the hand be- 
low the surface of the water 1705. b. Cricket. 
Of bowling : With the hand under the ball and 
lower than the shoulder or (formerly) the elbow 
285a c. Of a bowler : Bowling thus 184S. a. 
Secret, surreptitious. Also absol. 159a. b. Of 


persons 1 Not straightforward 2849. 8- Not 

open or obvious ; unobtrusive 1600. B. sb. An 
underhand ball; underhand bowling 1866. 

a Several indirect and u. Practices Addison, b. 1 
am often accused of being u. and uncandid J. H. 
N kwman. 3. 1 . . haue by vnder-band meanes laboured 
to di.ssw.ide him fiom it Shaks. 

Underhand, adv, OE. [Under- 2 .] +i. 
In (or into) subjection ; in (one's) possession or 
power ; in hand, under attention or execution 
-1693. a * Cricket. With underhand action (see 
prec 1 b) 1828. 3. In secret ; covertly, stealthily. 
Now arch . 1538. 

3. He does it under hand, out of a reseru’d disposi- 
tion to doe thee good without ostentation 16x1. The 
rest being put to the sword, saue those that were 
vnclerhand saued by the Sidonians 1615. 

Underhanded (stress var.), adv. and a. 
1822. [f. Underhand a.) A. adv. - prec. 2, 3. 
B. adj. z. » Underhand a. 2, a b. 1853. a. 
Short of 'hands’; undermanned 2834. Hence 
Underha*ndedly adv., -neon. 

Underhung (stress var.), ppl. a. 1683. 
[Under- 1 I. z a.l 1. Having the lower jaw 
projecting beyond the upper, or coming un- 
usually far forward, b. Projecting beyond the 
upper jaw 1809. a. Mech. Suspended on an 
underlying support ; spec, of a sliding-door 
moving on a rail placed below it Z855. 

s. He.. must lament his being very much under, 
hung Jane Austen. 

Underi’vative a. [UN - 1 13 1656. Underi’ved 
ppl. a. f Un- 1 a] 1630. 

U-nder-jaw. 1687. [Under- 1 I. a b.] 
The lower jaw or mandible. 

U*nder-king. OE. [Under- 1 II. 2 a.] 
A prince or ruler subordinate to a chief king. 

Each baring its own Ealdorman or Under-King, 
though united under one supreme chief Freeman. 
So U'nder- kingdom 1581. 

Underlaid (stress var.), ppl. a. ME 
{ Under- 1 I. z a.] x. Laid under or below. 

a. Supported or strengthened from below 1530. 

b. Supplied underneath with or by (something) 

1658. 3. Printing. Of type, etc. : Raised by 1 

means of an underlay 1771. | 

a. That mans faith is well u., that upholds It selfe 1 
hy the Omnipotency of God 1O18. b. The Floor of 
the Vault was all loose, and u. with several Springs 
1712. 

Underlay, sb. 161 a. [Under- 1 L i d.] 
1. a. A piece added to the sole of a shoe. 

b. — Eke sb. a b. 2641. c. A wedge or piece 
inserted as a prop or support, esp. so as to 
make one part level with another 2683. d. 
Printing. A piece of paper or cardboard placed 
under type, plates, etc. to raise them to the re- 
quired level 1683. e. Felt, etc. laid under a car- 
pet or mattress, a. Mining, m DIP sb. 5. 1832. 

Underlay-, v. [OE. underlecgan ; see Un- 
der- 1 1 . 1 a and Lay v.] 2. irons. To support 

by placing something beneath. Const, with. 
tb. To sole or patch the soles of (shoes) 1530. 

c. Printing. To adjust (type, eta) with an un- 
derlay (see prec. x d) 1683. a. To put (some- 
thing) beneath OE. 3. — Underlie v. 3. 2592. 
4. intr. Mining. To slope, incline from the per- 
pendicular 2728. 

1. If the Board be too thin, thfcy n. thac Board upon 
every Joyst with a Chip 1679. b. Jig. Our souls have 
trode awry in all mens sight. We’ll 11. 'em till they go 
upright x6aa. 4. It occurs reposing on granite, and 
underlaying basalt 1799. 

U-nderieaf. 2707. [Under- 1 1. 1 b.] x. 
A variety of dder apple, a. The under surface 
of a leaf 2873, 

Underlet, v . 1677. [Under- 1 III. 1 c, d.l 
z. irons. To let at an amount or rental less than 
the true value. a. To let to a subtenant ; to 
sublet 18x9. 

s. The Land indeed bad been greatly underlet x8 74. 
Underlie, sb. 2778. [under- 1 L 1 d.J 
Mining. « UNDERLAY sb. a. 

Underlie* , v. [OE. underlicgan ; see Un- 
der- 1 I. x a + Lie v. l l +i. trans . To be ruled 
by, to be subject or subordinate to (a person or 
thing) -1594. a. To submit to; to undergo ; 
to have imposed on one 1 a. a penalty, accusa- 
tion, etc., OE. ; b. Sc. the law 2453. 8* To lie 

under ; esp. Geol. of strata 2600, b. fig. To 
form a basis or foundation to; to exist beneath 
the surface-aspect of 1856. t4. intr. To be 

buried -17391 5. Mining, m Underlay v, 4. 
1778. 


1. Obeys *e to goure prouostls, at prelatis, and 
vndir-ligge to hem Wycli* Hob. xiii. 17. a. [Hal 
shall incur and underly the pain and punishment of 
death 1678. b. To underly the law for the said 
siauchter 1507. 3. These deep-seated igneous forma- 
tions must u. all the strata containing organic remains 
1830. b. The charm which underlies the facts at 
rustic life Symomds. 4. Here underiyes William 
Plowden 1730. 3. The vein underlies west 10 degrees 
from the vertical 1899. 

Underlife. 1847. [Under- 1 1 . a c.] A 
life beneath the surface. 

Underline, sb. [Under- 1 1 . 9 b, c.] x. 
The line of the lower part of the body (of an 
animal). 9. A line drawn under written or 
printed words, b ,fl. Ruled guiding lines placed 
under paper that is being written on. 1888. 

Underli ne, vfi 1545. [Under- 1 I. i a.] 
trans. To furnish with an underlining ; to form 
an underlining to. 

Underline, vJ 1532* [Under- 1 1 , im.] 
trans. To mark (words, eta) with a line or lines 
drawn underneath for empnasis, as a direction 
to italicize, etc. b .fig. To emphasize, esp. in 
utterance 1880. 

Underlined. 2869. [Under- * L 9 a.] 
Underclothing of linen (or similar) material. 
U*nderllng, sb. (a.). [Early ME, f. Under 
adv. a + -ling.] A .sb. z. One who is subordinate 
or subject to another ; in later use; esp. a lower 
official, an understrapper, b. A weakly plant, 
animal, or child. Now dial. 1688. 9 .predie., 
passing into adj. Subject, subordinate (to), late 
M E. b. So in attrib. use 16x5. 

z. My lord . . 1 am ?oure knyght and 3011 re vndlrlyng 
1400. He undoubtedly felt.. an impatience of fools 
and underlings Emkbbon. a. Lilis.. would not be 
vnderling,and Adam would not endure her his equal! 
Purchas. b. The u. Pedlars amongst the Presby- 
terians may write what they please 1693. 

B. adj. i. Undersized, small, weak 1722. %. 

Low-growing 1830. 8- Unimportant 1804. 

a. A most troublesome u. weed 1830. 3. While they 

can employ me more to their own advantage in little 
u. works Southey. 

U nderlining,^. 1580. [Under- 1 1 . a c.] 
The inner lining of a garment, etc.; a lining 
under the brim. 

Underlining, vbl. sb. 1864. [f. Under- 
line p.*1 The acdon of the vb. Underline ; 
a line or lines drawn beneath words, ata 
Underlip. 1669. [Under- 1 1 , a b. Cf. G. 
unterlippe. J The lower lip of a person, animal, 
or insect. 

U*nderlying, ppl. a. 16x1. [f. Underlie 
t/.l Lying under or beneath. 

The stones That name the under-lying dead Txnky- 
son. The identity of phraseology does but serve to 
bring into prominence the u. differences 188s 

Undermanned (stress var.), ppl. a. 1867. 
[Under- 1 IV. a.] Not furnished with a suffi- 
cient number of men ; short-handed. 
U*ndennaster. late ME [Under- 1 II. 
1 a.] A subordinate instructor ; esp. an as- 
sistant teacher in a school. 


Under-mentioned (stress var.), ppl. a. 
1640. ^[Under adv. 2 b.] Named or noted 
belowx^in a place beneath. 

Umfennlue, v. Also tnndermind(e. 
ME. [f. Under- 1 I. x a + Mine v.) z. irons. 
To excavate beneath, to make a passage or mine 
under (a wall, etc.), esp. as a military operation ; 
to sap. b. absol. To make mines, late ME. c. 
j fig. late ME. 9. a. Of water : To work under 
and wash away (ground, etc.), late ME. b. Of 
animals : To burrow under or in ; to make in- 
secure through burrowing ; to make (a passage) 
by burrowing 1526. c. Path . To erode below 
the surface 1879. 8* fig* To work secretly 

against (a person) ; to overthrow or supplant by 
underhand means, late ME. 4. To win over, 
pervert, by subtle means 1457. 5. To weaken, 
injure, destroy or ruin. Insidiously 2569. b. To 
sap (the health or constitution) by degrees 1819. 

s. The ml of Bafailon . . with vndermymng shal be 
vndermyned Wvcuv Jer. li. 58. c. Ae yet, the bouse 
U not fallen 1 but it is completely undermined Busies, 
e. a. A strong beady streams, undermining great hygh 
bankes 156s. b. There was a Towne to Spayne 
vndermined with Connyes Lti.y. & He maye well 
be called laoob, for he bath vndermined me now two 
trim Covkkoals Gen. xxvli. 36. He.* with die 
shifts* end wiles did vndermmde All noble Knights 
Srmszn. 4. She undermin’d my Soul With Tears 
Derosa. 5. Goe not aboute to vadermlne my BA 
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UNDERMOST 

Sir T. Mors. A dangerous sort of men that would 
u. received principles Rbreelby. b. But yean ad- 
vancing undermined his health Crarbe. Hence Un- 
dermining vbl. sb. and PpL a. Undermi'ningly 
adv. 

U-ndermost, a. 1555. [Under adv. + 
-MOST.] i. adj. Holding the lowest place or 
position, a. predic, In the lowest or lower place 
or position 1617. 

s. The Call Is greater from the first to the second, 
then from the second to the vndermo^t Sidney. s. 
The assailant.. flung himself above the struggling 
Saracen, and ..kept him u. Scott. 

Undern (trndarn). Obs. ere. arch, and dial. 
[Com Teut. ; OE. undent, OFris. unden, OS. 
undom , OHO. untam, ON. undam, Goth, ttn- 
daum - (the relationships of the stems are doubt- 
ful).] fi. The third hour of the day ; about 
9 sum. ; in eccl. use « tierce -1500. ta. The 
sixth hour ; midday -*1493. 3* The afternoon 

or evening. Now dial, 1470. 4. dial. A light 
or intermediate meal esp. one taken in the after- 
noon 1691. t5. attrib. in u. tide , time 

1. Whanne it is the thridde our of the day, or vndirne 
Wyclif Aeit it 15. a. Sothli the our was, as the sixte, 
or vndurn Wycuf John iv. 6. 3. The A under, or as 

they pronounce it in Cheshire, Oneder ; the afternoon 
Ray. 4. O Meters , the afternoon meal, often sent out 
In harvest time to the labourers in the fields 1887. 

Undernamed (stress var.), ppl. a. 1599. 
[Under adv . a b.] Named or specified below. 

U ndemea-th. Prep., adv., and sb, [OE. 
undemcdCon, f. UNDER prep. and adv. + 
neoCan beneath.] A. prep. 1. Beneath or below 
(in local position), b .fig. Under the form, cover, 
protection, authority, etc., of. late ME, 9. 
Under the power or control of. Now arch. 
late ME. 

s. Vndernethe that castel they an we a knyghte 
standynge Malory. b. The truths which lay u. its 
false worship 1845. a. A man u. many Passions, but 
above fear 1651. 

B. adv. I. Down below ; at a lower level OE. 

b. Below or beneath other clothing, late ME. 

c. Lower down on a sheet of paper, etc. late 
ME. a. On the under side 1776. 

*. Lyke as they y* wrestleth be somtyme aboue, & 
somtyme vndemeath 15*6. fig. If such a Union as 
this be not accepted on the Army’s part, be confident 
there is a single Person u. Milt. D. He wore a suit 
of black armour.. and u. a shirt of close mail 1856. 
s. The leaves.. not shining or hoary u. 181a. 

C. sb. The under part or side 1676. 
U*nderpart. 1669. [Under- 1 I. a b, II. 

lb.'] 1. A lower part or portion, b. pi. The 

und »r-side of the body (of a bird or animal) 
1783. a. A minor role, esp. in a play ; a sub- 
ordinate actor 1679. 3. A subdivision 1711. 

s. Making, .even Jocasta but an u. to him Drydkn. 
3. Uniform Division into Parts and Under-Parts 171*. 

U nder-petticoat: see Under-* I. a a. 
Underpi-n, v. 159a. [Under-* I. 1 a.] 
1. tram . To support, strengthen (a building, 
etc. ) from beneath, spec, by laying a solid under- 
ground foundation or substituting stionger or 
more solid for weaker materials 1533. 

To support, corroborate 152a. a. mb form 
a base or support to 1878. _ 

x. We underpinned that West End of it, where we 
found that there was nothing supporting the upprr 
Work, but the Bond of the Slones 1776. b. Was it 
unl» wfull. .to u. Episcopacy with some Texts of Scrip- 
ture ? 1646. Hence Underpinning vbl. sb. the action 
of the vb.t the materials or structure used for this] 
fig a prop. 

U a nderplay, sb, 1845. [Under-* II. 1 b. 
Under adi. J 1. An underlying action or mo- 
tion. 9. Cards. The leading of a low card when 
a higher card is in the hand 1850. 

U nderplay, v. 1733. [Under adv.] 1. 
reft. To play below one's ability. n. inir. To 
play a low card when holding a high one 1850, 
U-nderpIot 1668, [Under-* II. 1 b, 
III. a.] x. A (dramatic or literary) plot sub- 
ordinate to the main plot, 9. An underhand 
scheme or trick 1668 

s. I have laid my under-plot in low life Sheridan, 
r. They still suspect an Under-Plot in every female 
Action Addison. 

Underprop, sb. 1579. [Under- * I. a b.] 
A prop or support placed under a thing. 
Uaderpro-p, v . 1513. [Under- *Lu] 
x, tram. To support with or as with a prop or 
props 1539, To support; to maintain 
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1 S T 3» 8- To form a prop or suppert to (some- 
thing) 1590. 

z. 1 his doctrine is a.. Pillar, to under prop the 
Chamber in Hell, which they call Purgatory 16*5. 
s. He thought fit to u. it with his earthly God, toe 
Leviathan Warburton. j. Six columns . . underpropt 
a rich Throne of the massive ore Tbnnysom. 

Underrate, v. 1693. [Under- 1 IV. a.] 
+1. trans . To depreciate -1649. a. To assess 
(for taxation) too low 1641. 3. To rate or esti- 
mate at too low a value or worth 1650. 4. To 

under-estimate in amount or extent 1691. 

Undemrn, v. 1547. [Under- 1 1. 1 a,b.] 
1. trans. To run, flow, or pass beneath 1594. 
9. Naut . To overhaul or examine (a cable, etc.) 
on the under side, spec, by drawing a boat along 
under it 1547. b. To pull in (a net or trawl) in 
order to clear it of the catch and reset it 1883. 
3. In pa. pple. ; see quot. 1855. 

s. The granite is under-run by schistose earth 1790 
The principle .. underran all these modifications 1882. 
a. The harbour, .is. .very rocky, the bottom so much 
so as to make it necessary to under-run every cable 
1798. a b. Underrunning a trawl means pulling tt in on 
one side of the dory, picking off the fish, rebaiting the 
hooks, and passing them back to the sea again Kip- 
ling. ( 3. Cut away all hoof that is separated from the 
sensitive parts, or .’under-run' 1855. 

U *nder-ni:nner . 1889. [Under- I. 1 b.] 
Printing. A side-note continued across the foot 
of the page. 

UnderscoTe, v . 1771. [Under- L i d.] 
trans. To underline. 

+Underscri*ber. 1681. [Under-* 1. 1 b.] 
A subscriber to a document -1785. 

U Tider-se cretary . 1687. [Under-* II. 
ia.1 An assistant secretary; esp. as the title 
of the official immediately subordinate to or 
ranking next in a department below a Secretary 
of State. Hence Umder-ee'cretaryehip. 

Undersell, 1692. [Under- 1 IIL 1 b, 
IV. a. j 1. trans , To sell at a lower price than 
(another person), b. transf. (Said of the thing 
sold) 1757. a. To sell at too low a price 1647. 

a. The farmer for haste is forced to under-sell bis 
corn 1662. 

Underset,**. 1747. [Under- 1 I. a b.] 1. 
Mining. A lower vein of ore. 9. An under- 
current running counter to the surface motion 
of water 1815. 

Underset, v . ME. [Under-* I. 1 a.] 
x. trans. To support or strengthen by some- 
thing placed beneath; to prop up. b. To serve 
as a support to (rare) ME. 9 .fig. To support, 
sustain, or strengthen, late ME. 8- To set or 
place under something ME. 4. To sublet 
1804. 

s. He shall prepare props .. to vnder set his vines 
1600. The Custom House, London, was underset 
some years ago, a new foundation having been made 
to it without the superstructure being disturbed 1842. 
a. Yf oure soules be truely vnderset wyth sure hope 
Tindale. 3. lulian the Apostata din vnderset his 
shoulder, to shore vp the seruice of the false Gods 
1387. 4. These middle-men will u. the land, and live 
in idleness M ar. Edgeworth. Hence Underse*tter, 
a supporter, a prop. Undersetting vbL sb. 

U*nderse:ttle. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [f. 
Under- 1 II. x a +.-set(t)le — OE. -set la, f. set', 
root ol Sit v.] One who occupies a house (or 
part of one) held by another ; a subtenant. 

U-ndersnirt. 1648. [Under- 1 I. a a.] 
A garment worn tinder a shirt ; a vest. 

UndersbOTe, v. late ME. [Under- 1 I. 
x a.] x. /ra/w.Topiop up; to strengthen with 
shores. 9.jSg. To support, strengthen 150a 

1. To vnder-snore the ruinous walls x6o8. a. Yf ye 
wyll vnder-shore Hys croked old age 1500. 

U-ndershot, (ppl.) a. (and sb.). 1510. 

[Under- 1 I. 1 a.J 1. Of a mill-wheel : Driven 
by water passing under the wheel ; so of a mill. 
9. — Underhung ppl. a. x. x88x, B. sb. An 
undershot wheel or mill 1705. 

U-ndershrub. 1598- [Under - 1 L a d.] 
A low-growing shrub; spec, in Bat., a plant with 
a shrubby base. 

U-ndendde. 1680. [Under-* 1. 9 b,] The 
under or lower side or surface. 

Undersigned, ppl. a. 1643. [C£ Sub- 
sign t/.] Whose signature is below. 

Under-sized (stress var.), ppl. a. 1706. 
[Under- 1 IV. a.] Below the proper or ordinary 
size. 

U*nder-skirt. 1861. [Under- 1 I. 9 a.] 


UNDERSTANDING 

x. A skirt worn under another, a petticoat, m. 
A foundation for the drapery of the skirt 1883. 
U ndersong. 1579. [Under-* III. 9 b.] 
x. A subordinate song or strain, esp. one serving 
as an accompaniment or burden to another. 
Freq. transf. of natural sounds. 9. fig. An 
underlying meaning ; nn undertone 1631. 

x. Who the Roundelay sboold uinge And who agalne 
the vndersong should beare Dhayton. s. If there is 
any fault in the Preface, it is not affectation, but an u. 
of disrespect to the public Kbats. 

Understand (rndaistwnd), v. [OE, under* 
stondan , -standan OFris. understonda : cf. 
MLG. understdn , MHG. under st An , -sttn.j x. 
trans. To comprehend ; to apprehend the mean- 
ing or import of. b. To be expert with or at 
by practice 1533. c. To apprehend clearly the 
character or nature of (a person) 1587. td. 
reft. To know one's place -1745. 9. 1 o be able 
to interpret (a language, words, signs) OE. b. 
To u. each other, to be agreed or in collusion 
1663. 3. To comprehend as a fact ; to realise. 

Chiefly with clause as obj. OE. 4. To accept 
as true or existent ; to regard as settled or im- 
plied without specific mention OE. b. To have 
knowledge of, to know or learn, by Information 
received ME. c. To take or accept as a fact, 
without positive knowledge or certainty; to 
believe 1751* 6* To interpret or view in a cer* 

tain way OE. b. To regard as denoted by (the 
expression used) ME. c. To regard (an ex- 
pression, etc.) as used of or applied to 1549. 
0. To supply mentally (something not express* 
ly stated). Chiefly Gram. 1530. b. In pa. 
pple. : Implied, though not expressed 1580. 7. 
To stand under, late ME. 8. intr. To have 
comprehension or understanding (in general or 
in a particular manner) OE. b. Const, about, 
etc. OE. 9. In parenthetic use (chiefly I u.)i 
To believe or assume, on account of information 
received or by inference ME. 

z. The multytude of dynerseceremonyes. .not being 
vnderstanded nor perceyued of the comen sorte 1523. 
Now clear I u. What oft my steddiest thoughts have 
searcht in vain Milt, One half of the world cannot 
u. the pleasures of the other Jane Austen, b. He., 
understood a small Sword excellently well 1727. C. 
It is my misfortune to be little understood 1846. <L 
You doe not vnderstand yourselfe so cleerelyt As it 
hehoues my Daughter, and your Honour Shake, a. 
Now herkeneth, euery mancr man That englissh 
understonde kan Chaucer. b. ' You trust me re* 
plied Leather. . with a look as much as to say. ' we u. 
each other ’ Surtees. 3. Howbeit they vnderstode 
not, that he spake of the father Cover dale John 
viii. vj. This CEdipus, you must u.. .was son to a 
King of Thebes Addison. 4. Warr then, Warr Open 
or understood must be resolv’d Milt. b. When the 
colonell's wife understood her husband's bad accom- 
modation 1664. C. The General. 1 u. by bis last letter, 
is in town Cowfjlr. 5. I shewed hym that it was not 
necessary, that the words sbulde so be vnder&tonde as 
they sownde 1533. b. We do not u. by this advance- 
ment. in general, the mere making of money Ruskm. 
C. Which is true, if understood only of the Rivers of 
Italy Addison. 4. The Ancient Romans said Satu~ 
ram understanding Lancttti 1704. An exception in 
favour of the Nabob was, from standing usage, so 
much understood, that to express it baa appeared 
altogether useless James Mill. 7. Tby rude hand 
Would lift a shield, thou canst not vnder stand Hey* 
wood. 8. They know not nor will u. T In darkness they 
walk on Milt. b. You quite u. about that little matter 
of business being safe in my hands T 1860 9 Hire 

fader was a man of grate powre, And kyng of aufrika 
as I vnderatonde 1440. Hence UnderatA'lidablAM. 
Undorata*nder (now rare). 

Understanding (lmdajstK'ndig), vbl. sb. 
OE. [£ prec. +-ING l .] x. Ability to under* 
stand ; intelligence, judgement, b. Of u„ in- 
telligent, capable of judging with knowledge, 
late ME. c. With the : The faculty of compre- 
hending and reasoning ; the intellect, late ME. 
9. The degree or quality of the intellectual 
faculty in a particular person or set of persons, 
late ME. tj- Meaning, signification >1798, 
4. A good u. t amicable or friendly relations 
1649. b. An agreement of an informal but 
more or less explicit nature 18x2, g. slang, 
pi. a. Boots, shoes 1899. b. Logs, feet x8a8. 

z. Vnderstandtng is a power of the Soule, by wbick 
we perceiue, know, remember, and Iudge xfiex, C, 
The U., like the Eye.. takes no notice of it self 
Locke, a. It gave him, .a very mean opinion Of our 
understandings Swift. 3L Single words haue their 
sence and vnaerstanding altered 1589. 4. To culti- 

vate a good il between the two countries 176a. b. 
With this u. we parted tor the night Tyndall. 
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UNDERSTANDING 

Understanding, ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing *.] Having knowledge and judgement 
discerning, intelligent, sagacious. 

Geue therfore vnto thy seruaunt an vnderstnndyng 
hert Biblk (Great) z Kings iii. 9. An elephant (an 
vnderstanding beast) Si a T, Hkrbkkt. Aristotle., 
was an u. fellow Otway. Hence Underata'ndingly 
adv. 

Understate, v. 1824. [Under- IV. a. 
trans. To fall below the truth in stating ; to put 
too low. Also abiol. So Understa-tement 1799. 
U*nder-stew:ard. 147a. [Under- 1 II.' 
Hence Underrate wardship. 

Understoo-d, ppl. a. 1605. [f. Under- 

stand v.] z. Comprehended ; known ; appre- 
ciated, realised. 9. Agreed upon ; assumed as 
known or fixed 1607. 8 * Gram . Implied but 
not expressed 1848. 

a 1 1 was an u. thing that no one was to be ill or tired 
Mrs. Gaskell. 

U*nderstra:pper. 1704. [f. Under- a II. 
x a + Strap v. J A subordinate ; an underling. 
So Understrapping a. of a subordinate or in 
ferior character or standing. 

Understu-dy, v. 1874. [Under-I II. a.] 
1. trans . To study [a theatrical part) in readi- 
ness to take the place of a principal actor or 
actress if necessary. a. To act as understudy 
to (an actor or actress) 1884. Hence Under- 
study ib. one who understudies a part 1882. 
Undertake v. ME. [f. Un- 

der- 1 III. z a + Take v., replacing OE. vnder- 
niman (see Nim ».).] ti. trans . To over- 
take, seize -1470. ■fb. To rebuke -1691. +a. 

To receive, accept -1623. tb. To hear -1596. 
■fc. To understand -X510. 3- To take upon 

oneself; to take in hand ; frerj. « to enter upon, 
begin ME. b. Const, to with inf. (Sometimes 
implying a solemn pledge or promise.) ME. c. 
To give a formal promise or pledge that ; to 
venture to assert, late ME. d. / (dare) 
added to a statement, late ME. 4. To take in 
charge, accept the charge of M E. b. To engage 
in combat with 1470. c. To take in hand to 
deal with (a person) x6ox. +5. To pretend to, 
assume -x6o8. t®. intr. To enter upon, com- 
mit oneself to, an enterprise -1639. 7. To give 

a pledge or promise 1475. 8. To become 

surety or make oneself answerable for 1548. 

1. So sire Tristram endured there grete payne, for 
sekenesge had vndertake hym Malory, a. b. Whose 
voice so soone as he did vndertake, Kftsoones he stood 
as still as any stake Spenser. 3. He which )>at no 
byng vnder-taketh No fryng ne acheueth Chaucer. 
(They] are readie to u. more than they are able to 
undergo 1654. b. 1 alone first undertook To wing 
the desolate Abyss Milt. C* He undertook to me, that 
the King should ask me no question Burnet, d. Wei 
coude he peynte, I vndirtake. That sich ymage coude 
make Chaucer. You have gallants among you, I dare 
that have made the Virginia voyage Scott. 4. The 
Holy Ghost undertakes every man amongst us and 
would make every man fit for Gods service Donne. 

b. Sir, he shall yeeld you all the honor of a competent 
aduersariejf you please to vnder-take him B. Tomson. 
5. You are like to Sir Vincentio. H is name and credite 
shal you vndertake. Shaks. 6. Hardy he was and wys 
to vndertake Chaucer. 7. I, as I undertook, . . Have 
found him Milt. 8 She.. undertook for her brother 
John's good behaviour Arbuthnot. Hence Uxider- 
ta kable a. Underta ken ppl. a. 

Undertaker (trndait/ikaj). late ME. [f. 
prec.] +x. A helper or protector -1645. tb. 
A surety -170 6. +c. A baptismal sponsor -1697. 
9. One who undertakes a task or enterprise, late 
ME. 3. Hist. a. One who undertook to hold 
crown lands in Ireland in the x6th and 17th 
centuries 1586. b. One of those who in the 
reigns of the first three Stuart kings of England 
undertook to influence the action of Parliament, 
esp. with regard to the voting of supplies z6ao. 

c. One of those Lowland Scots who attempted to 

colonise the Island of Lewis in the late 16th c. 
X819. 4. A contractor. Now rare, z6oa. b. One 

who makes a bus! ness of carrying out the arrange- 
ments for funerals 1698. 5. One who embarks 
on or takes part in some business enterprise. 
Now rare. X615. +b. One who undertakes the 

preparation of % literary work -1800. +c. A 

publisher -1823. +d. A dramatic producer or 
impresario -1740. 

1. Columbus . . reps ires to some Christian Princes for 
his vnder taken Sir T. Herbert, c. A venerable old 
Deacon who had been the U. for him at his Baptism 
1673. a. The Devil. .Who was the first bold U. Of 
bearing Anns against his Maker 1680. 3. a. These 
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lands in the counties of Cork and Kerry.. were par- 
celled out among English undertakers at low rents 
Hallam. 4. An Agreement is concluded with Under- 
takers for furnishing the Magazines, .with Forage 
17x0. b. His appearance has a stronger effect on my 
spirits than an undertaker's shop Goldbm. 5. The 
mine, .yielded vast profit to the undertakers 1759. b. 
The u. himself will publish his proposals with all con- 
venient speed Swift, d. No Company could flourish 
while the chief Actors and Undertakers were at vari- 
ance Cibber 

Underta king, vbl. sb . late ME. [f. as 
prec. -1- -ING *.] tx. Energy, enterprise (rare). 

a. Somethihg undertaken or attempted ; an 

enterprise, late ME. b. The action of taking 
in hand 1600. c. spec. The business of a funeral 
undertaker X850. 3. A pledge, promise ; 

guarantee, late ME. 

a. The consequences, which would naturally attend 
such a rash u. Clarendon, b. That which is required 
of each one towardes the vndertaking of this aduen- 
ture Hakluyt. 3. Three hundred pounds a year, 
which he proposed to pay to her on an u. that she 
would never trouble him Thackeray. 

U*nderthings, sb. pi. 1864. [Under-* 

I. 2 b.] Underclothing. 

Under-time, var. Undern ‘time. 
U-ndertone, sb. 1806. [Under- I. a c, 

III. 2, 2 b.] 1. A low or subdued tones a. of 

utterance, b. of sound 1833. An under- 

lying tone or undercurrent (of feeling, etc.) 1861, 

b. A subdued or underlying tone of colour z89i. 

c. The general basis of Exchange or market 
dealings in any stock or commodity X897. 

s. Throughout all these high reasonings, .there runs 
an u. of controversy 1879. C. Maize has had a weak 

II. during the entire session 190a. Hence Under- 
tone v. trans. to accompany as an u. Undertoned 
ppl. a . 1 expressed in an u. 

Umderto-ned,/^/. a.* 1849. [Under-* 

IV. a.l Defective in tone. 

Umaertow. 1817. [Under- * 1 . a c.] A 
current below the surface of water, moving in a 
contrary direction to that of the surface current. 

U-nder-trea surer. X447. [Under * II. 
z a.] A deputy treasurer; spec . the officer imme- 
diately subordinate to the Lord High Treasurer 
of England. 

U:nderva*lue,z>. 1596. [Under-* IV. b.] 
ti. trans. To rate as inferior in value to -1612. 

a. To rate at too low a monetary value X599. 

b. To reduce or diminish in value 1622. 3. To 

estimate too low; to value or appreciate in- 
sufficiently ; to depreciate 1611. 

1. Or shall I thinke in Siluer she 's Immur'd Being 
ten timea vndrrvalued to tride gold Shaks. b b. 
The currency has been undervalued by the fraudulent 
issue 1866. a. He who undervalues himself is justly 
undervalued by others Hazutt. Hence Under- 
valua'tion. Undervalue sb. Underva’luer. 

U-ndervest. i8r3. [Under-* I. a a. ] A 
vest worn underneath a shirt. 

U*nderwater, sb. 1637. [Under-* I. 1 a, 
a a, b.] z. Water below the surface of the 
ground. 9. Water entering a vessel from be- 
neath 1645. 

U*nderwa 4 er, a. 1627. [attrib. use of 
phr. under water.'] z. Placed, situated, carried 
on, etc., under water, a. spec. In ships : Situa- 
ted below the water-line 1882. 

U-nderwear. 1880. [Under-* I. a a.] 
Underclothing. 

Underweight. 1596. [Under-* IV. b.] 
Insufficient weight ; deficiency in weight 
Undenting. 1535. [Under-* I. 9 b, 
Under-*.] z. A wing placed under, or partly 
covered by, another. a. Used attrib ., with 
adjs. of colour, in collectors' names of moths 
X749. b. ellipt. an u. moth 1819. 

a The great jjellow-u, moth 1749. b. The common 
yellow under-wings Darwin. 

Umderwood. ME. [Under-* I. ad.] 

. Small trees or shrubs growing beneath tim- 
ber trees ; brushwood. 9. With a and pi. A 
quantity or stretch, a special kind, of this 1541. 

z. Thinke when an oake fals, vnderwood shrinkes 
downe, And yet may Hue, though brusd 1596. fig. 
But these are the Under-Wood of Satire, rather than 
the Timber-Trees Drydem. a. Our little habitation 
was.. sheltered with a beautiful u. behind Golosh. 

Underwork, tb. 1694. [Under-* Lee, 
III. a, IV. b.] z. A structure placed under or 
supporting something. 9. Subordinate or in- 
ferior work 1645. b. Underhand or secret work 
18x4. I 
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Underwork, v. 1595. [Under-* IIL i a 9 
b, I V. a.] ti. trans. To work secretly against 
-1659. •• To impose too little work on 18821 

b. intr. To do too little work Z909. 8. trans . 

To work for less wages than (another) X695. 
Underworld. 1608. [Under-* I. a b, 
z c.] x. The sublunary or terrestrial world 
X609. g. The abode of the dead ; the nether 
world x6o8. b. Any subterranean region 1885. 

з. The Antipodes ; also, the part of the earth 
beyond the horizon X847. 4. A sphere or region 
lying below the ordinary one 1859. 

a. The western Hades, the u. of night and death 
Z87X. b. The u in the Potteries is honeycombed with 
coal mines 1885. 3. The first beam glittering on a 

sail. That brings our friends up from the u. Tennyson. 

Underwrite, v. late ME. [f. Under - 1 
I. x a, after L, subscribere .] x. trans. To write 
(words, etc.) below something, esp. after other 
written matter, tb. To sign (one’s name) to a 
document ‘'1793* +a. To subscribe (a docu- 

ment) with one’s name -1748. b. To subscribe 
(a policy of insurance) thereby accepting the 
1 isk of insurance 1622. c. absol. To carry on the 
business of insurance 1784. 8* To subscribe 

to (a decision, statement, etc.) ; to agree to ot 
confirm by signature z 606. +4. To guarantee 

to contribute (a certain sum of money, etc.) 
• 1705. b. To agree to take up, in a new com- 
pany or new issue (a certain number of shares 
if not applied for by the public) 1889. 

z. Each Subscriber should u. his Reason for the 
Place he allots his Candidate 1709. b. The Acceptant, 
when he accepts, must u. his Name x68a. a. No 
importunity could prevail with him to u. this will 
165s. b. Whosoever .. hath underwritten any Policy 
of Insurance on the Ship Samuel 1703. 3. 1 could, 

with a safe conscience, u. all that he there relates 
1B53. 4. The Subscription-Money did not come in 

with the same readiness, with which it had been under 
written Z705. b. A promoter of a company who had 
agreed to u. 10,000 shares 1889. Hence Underwrit- 
ing vbl. sb. the action of the vb.J the action or prac- 
tice of (marine! insurance. 

Underwriter. j6aa. [f. prec.] Z. One 
who underwrites an insurance policy ; spec, one 
who carries on an insurance business, esp. of 
shipping. n. One who underwrites company 
shares 1889. 

Underwri*tten,///.u. late ME. [Under-* 
I. z a.] z. Written (out), expressed in writing, 
below ; following upon what is already written ; 
specified or set down in writing below, etc. 2. 
Of persons : Whose names are written or signed 
below, etc. late ME. 

Undeacri*bable a. [Un- 1 i] 1728, 
Undescri-bed, ppl. a. 1575. [Un-* 9.] 

Not described, b. Nat. Hist. — Nondescript 
a. x. 1680. 

Undeacrie'd ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1595. Undo- 
scri'ptive a. [UN- 1 XJ 1744. Undese*rve v. 
[Un- 1 7 ] 1621. 

Undene-i ved ,///. a. lale ME. [Un-* a.] 
■f-x. Without having deserved it ; undeserv- 
ing “ x 593« Not deserved, better or worse 
than hu been deserved, late ME. Hence Un- 
dese*r4Rd-ly adv., -ness. 

UndfcdfeTver. Now rare. 1597. [Un-* 6.] 
One who is not deserving (of something) ; an 
unworthy person. 

UndeseTving, vbl. sb. 1598. [Un- * 8.] 
Want of desert or merit. 

Undese-rving, ppl. a. 1549. [Un-* 4.] 

x. Lacking desert or merit, not deserving (some- 
thing good), b. With direct object X603. 9. 

Not deserving (bad fortune, etc.) ; guiltless, 
innocent 1586. t8* Undeserved, unmerited. 

Shaks. 

i. The vndetensing rich man Covesdals. Though 

и. of our Love X748. b. Creatures u. respect i860, 
a To destroy this tonne.. u destruction Sidney. If 
vour hard decrees. . Have doomed to death his u. 
head Drvden. Hence Undeae*rvingly adv. 

Undesigned, ppl. a. 1654. [UN-ia.1 Not 
resulting from design ; unintentional, rlence 
Undeal'gned-ly adv., -ness. 

Underlining, ppl. a. 1673. [Un-* 4.] 
z. Not designing or planning (rare), a. Having 
no ulterior or selfish designs ; free from design- 
ing or underhand motives 1697. 

UndeaTrable, a. and s&. 1667. [Un-* i.] 
A. adj. Not to be desired ; objectionable. B. 
tb. An undesirable person or thing 1883. Hence 
Undesirability. Undeairableness, -bly adv . 
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Undesifed,///. 0. 1470. [Un- 1 a.] 1. Not 
asked or requested ; uninvited. Now rare. a. 
Not wished for ; unwelcome 1599* 

UndesPring ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] Dryden. Un- 
desProns 0. [UN- 1 z] 1654. Unde»pai*ring 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1730. Undestroyed ppl. a . 
[Un- 1 a] 145a Undetected ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1593. Undeteclorated ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 1856. 
Undeterminable a . [Un- 1 x] 1581. Undetec- 
mlnate a. (now rare) [UN- 1 1] 1603, -ly adv.. 


•ness. 

Undete*rmined, ppl. a. 144a. [Un- 1 3.] 
1. Not authoritatively decided or settled, b. 
Not yet decided ; still subject to alteration er 
uncertainty x66& a. Not certainly known or 
identified 1588. 3. Of indefinite meaning or ap- 
plication x6xx. 4. Not restrained within limits 
1627. 5. Not determined or fixed in respect 

•f character, action, etc. 1676. 6. Undecided, 

irresolute 17x8. 

x. The question.. was.. left u. in the case of Reg. 
v. Robson 1885. _ b. The combat was yet within the 
n. doom of Providence Scott. _ a. Though the date 
be u. 1697. 3. Such u. expressions as wide, narrow, 

deep Berkeley. 4. Toe absolute and vndeterrniued 
a power 1627. 

Undeterred ppl . 0. [Un- 1 2] 1607. Unde- 
▼e loped ppl. a. [Un* 1 a] 1736. Un4e*viating 
ppl . a. [UN- 1 4] 173a, -ly adv . 

Unde’vil, v. arch. 163 a. [Un- 2 a b, 4.] 
x. trans. To free from demoniacal possession, 
a. To deprive of the qualities of a devil 1736. 

Undevi’sed ppl. a. TUn- 1 aj 1766. Unde- 
▼ouced ppl, a. [Un- 1 a] 1661. Undevou’t a. 
[Un- 1 i] late ME., -ly adv. Unde*xt(e)roaa 
a. [Un- 1 1] 1688, -ly adv. Undlagno*sed ppl . a. 
[Un- 1 aj 1864. Undicta ’ted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1797- 

Undies (ivndis), sb. pL eolloq . 1918. [In- 
tended as a euphemistic abbrev. of underclothes , 
-garments, prob. frillies ( 1900) .J Women's 

or children s undergarments. 

Women's under-wear or * undies* as they are coyly 
•ailed 1918. 

U ndifferentiated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a j x 862. Ui> 
dPg v. [Un-* 3] 1641. 

Undige sted, ppl. a. 1328. [Un -1 a.] 1. 
Not brought to a mature or proper condition by 
natural physical change, arch. a. Not digested 
in the stomach 1597. 3. Not reduced to order or 
harmony ; not arranged or classified ; chaotic ; 
confused 1598. b. Of discourse, ideas, etc. 

I ^?^Vhen we behold the sunne through thick e clouds 
and u. vapors 1586. a .Jie. His reading, too, though 
u„ was of immense extent Macaulay. 3. b. A volume 
of u. observations 1742. 

Undi ght, ppl. a. arch . or dial. 1555. 
[Un- 1 a.] Not decked, adorned, or put in 
order. 

Undl*gnified, ppl . 0. 1689. [Un- 1 a.] 

f 1 . Of clergy : Not ranking as a dignitary 
-1833. a. Not dignified by or with something ; 
undistinguished 1716 a- Lacking in dignity 
•f manner, etc. 178a 

x. A great number of the u. clergy 177®* •* No 

prosperous event passed u. by poetry Johnson. 3. 
Genuine emotion . .is never u. 1836. Hence Undigni- 
fied ly adv. 

UndignifV v. [Un- *40] 170a. UndiTigent 
a. [Un- 1 1] XS47, -ly adv. Undilu'ted ppl. a. 
[UN- 1 a] 1756. Undimi *nUha ble a. [Un- 1 x j 
1653 UndlmPnished ppl a. [Un- 1 a) 1587. 
Undimmed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1723. 

Undine (r-ndfn). Alsoondine. 1657. [ad. 
G., ad. mod.L. Undina (Paracelsus), f. L. unda 
wave.] A female water-sprite ; a nymph. 

Spirits of nature, embodiments, .of the four ele- 
ments, sylphs, salamanders, gnomes, and ondines 1865. 

Undined ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1500. UndPnted 

f pl. a . [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Undiploma-tic a. 
Un- 1 x] 1831. 

Undipped, ppl. a. 1648. [Un- 1 a.J Not 
dipped, b. spec. Unbaptised 1693* 

Undirected ppl. 0. [U n- 1 aj Spenser. Un- 
diaba’nded ppl. <*. [Un- 1 a] 1641. Undie- 
ceTned ppl a. [UN-^a] 1539. Undiace*raible 
0. [ Un-* x] 1624, -neaa, -bly adv. Undlace-rn- 
lag sb. [Un- 1 8] STEELE, Undisce*raing///.0. 
[Un- 1 4] 1589, -ly adv. 

Undischarged, ///. 0. 1585. [Un- 1 a.] 

i. Not paid ; not cleared off or settled, 

Not freed from obligations or engagements; 


■ot discharged in bankruptcy 1603. 8- Not 

accomplished or carried out X705. 4. Not fired 

off 1798. 5. Of cargo s Not unloaded 1864. 

a. 1 know myself an u. debtor Coleridge. 
Undisciplinable a. [Un- 1 iJ 1652. Undis- 
cipline [Un- 1 6] 1827. 

Undisciplined, ///, a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 
x. Not subjected to discipline ; untrained. a. 
Not properly subjected or submissive to military 
discipline 1718. 

Undisclosed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1571. U11- 

disco 'loured ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1666* Undia- 
co'mflted ppl. a. [ U n- 1 a] Ch a ucer . Undiscon- 
ti'nued ppl. a. [UN- 1 aj 1629. Undiscou'rage- 
able a. [UN- 1 a] 1571. Undiscou'raged ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 x] 1638. Undisco*verable a. [Un- 1 ij 
1642, -bly adv. Undiscovered///, a [Un- 1 a J 
154a. fUndiBcrce t a . [Un- 1 i] -1704, +-ly 
adv. Undiscriminating ppl. a. [Un- 1 4J 
Cowper, -ly adv.. -ness. Undiscu*ssed ppl, 

a. [Un- 1 al ME. Undisea'sed ppl. a. [Un- *2] 
1450. Undisfl'gured ppl. a. [U N- 1 a] 1720. Un- 
disgra*ced ///, a. [Un- 1 3] 1748. Undisguis- 
able a. [Un- 1 x] 1673. Undisguise sb. [Un- 1 
6] 1804. Undisguise v. [Un-* aj 1638. Un- 
disguised ppl. a. [ U N- 1 a J 1500, -ly adv . , -ness. 
Undisho'noured ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] Siiaks. Un- 
dismayed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1615. Undia- 
mi'ssed ppl. 0. [UN- 1 2] Cowper. Un dis- 
patched ppl a. [Un- 1 aj 1589. Undispe-Ued 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] i860. 

Undispe*nsed, ppl. a. ME. [Un- 1 a.] 
Not absolved or released by dispensation. 
Undispo-sed,///. a. late ME. [Un- 1 a b ] 
+ 1. Unfitted -1449. +a. Disordered; out of con- 
dition-1645. +3. Ill-disposed, unfriendly -16a x. 
4. Not disposed of ; not put to any purpose X483. 

b. With of (now usual) 1626. 5. Without in- 

clination, indisposed (to or te do something) 
1590. 

3. Some curse Fate, Others.. rate Their vndisposed 
Starres ifiai. 4. The Kens and other Waste and u. 
Places 1653. The house took care . . to prevent the re- 
currence of an u. surplus Hallam. 5. The greater part 
is carelesse and vndisposed toioinc with them Hooker. 

Undiapro'ved ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1579. Undi-s- 
putable a. (now rare) [Un- 1 x J 1598. Undis- 
puted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1570, -ly, adv. Undis- 
sc-mbled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1651. Undisse-m- 
bling ppl. m. [Un- 1 4] 1613, -ly adv. Un- 
di ssipated///, a. [Un- 1 aji66x. Undisso lv- 
able a. [Un- 1 xj 1611. Undisso'lved ppl. a. 
[ UN- 1 aj 1535. Undiste'mpered ppl . a. [Un- 1 
aj 1589. UndistPlled ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1600. 
Undisti-nguishable, a. 1590. [Un- 1 1.] 
x. Incapable of being made out or discerned ; 
Imperceptible, a. Not to be known apart, too 
much alike to be distinguished ; of which the 
different elements cannot bo distinguished 1679. 
Hence Undisti'nguishably adv. 
Undisti-nguished, ppl. a. 1598. [UN- 1 a.j 
1. Not separated or kept distinct, b. In which 
no distinction is or can be made 1608. c. Not 
distinguished from or by something 1612. a. 
Indistinctly articulated. Now rare . 1595. b. 
Not clearly seen ; unrecognized 1814. 3. Not 

marked by any distinction ; not noted or ele- 
vated above others 1600. 

x, U. clouds, and rocks Wordsw. c. Though un- 
distinguish'd from the crowd By wealth 01 dignity 
Cowfsr. a. b. Finding herself u. in the dusk Jans 
Austin. 

Undlstlrnguisblng ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1599, -ly 
adv. Undiato-rted ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1647. 
Undlstr&*cted ppl. a. [UN- 1 aj l6a8, -ly adv., 
-ness. Undiitre'ised ppl. a. [UN- 1 a"[x582. 

Undistributed, ///. a. 1483. [On- 1 a.] 
Not distributed, b. spec, in Logic. Of a term : 
Not given its fullest extension, not made »ni- 
versal 1827. 

b. It would have an u. middle Whatiliy. 
Undlstu'rbed ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 16x0, -ly adv., 

-neaa. Undiverted ///. a . [Un- 1 a] 1665. 
UndiveTting ppl. a. Un- 1 4 j 1697. Un- 
divi'dable a. (now rare) [UN- 1 1I1548. Un- 
divi'ded ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj late ME., -ly adv., 
-neaa. UndivPne a. [Un- 1 2] 1685, -ly adv. 
Undivided ppl. a, [UN- 1 a] 185a. Undl- 
vtrlged ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. 

Undo (wid*-), v. [OE. an- t ett-, unddn - 
OFris. un(d)dua, OS. antdSn, OHG. anttoam 
Un-*.] x, tram. To unfasten and open (a door, 


a receptacle, etc.) a. To unfasten by untying 
or by releasing from a fixed position OE. b. 
To unfasten the clothing of (a person) 163^ 
+3. To cut open ; to open with a knife -1688. 
4. intr. To come open or undone. Now only 
eolloq . ME, 5. trans. To annul, cancel, rescind ,* 
to reduce to the condition of not having been 
done, decided, etc. Also absol. OE. b. To 
reverse the doing or making of (some material 
thing or effect) so as to restore the original form 
or condition, late ME. 6. To destroy, put aa 
end to ; to take away, remove. Now rare. OE. 
b. To ruin, cause the downfall of. late ME. c. 
To ruin by seducing, arch. x6xa. 7. To explain, 
interpret, expound. Now rare . ME. 

x. The wyndow she vndoth Chaucer, Then made 
he men to vndo j>etombe 2450. ». Ourelady .. vn«lyd 

his bondes 1450. 3. George undid the Dragon just aa 

you’d u. an oyster 1688. 5. Warwicke as our Sdfe, 

Shall do, and vndo as him nleaseth best Shaks. 6. Nor 
tell him that which will u. his Quiet 1703. b. Our Folly 
has untlon us 161 a. C. Losing Her 1 am undone, 
Yet would not gain Her to u. Her Prior. 7. Such aa 
enn u. a Text., with as much ease as a bow.knot 1654. 
Hence Undo'er. 

Undo'cked ppl. a. [Un- 1 a j 1677. Undo'ctor 
v. | Un- 2 4 b] 1833. Undocumented ppl. a. 
[UN^ajiSBs. Undogma ‘tic 0. [Un* 1 x] PuSBY. 

Undo ing, vbl. sb. ME. [f. Undo v.] li. 
Interpretation -1440. a. The action of un- 
fastening, opening, loosening, etc. late ME. 3. 
The action of destroying or ruining ; the fact 
of being so dealt with ; also, an instance of this, 
late ME. b. With possessive. Chiefly in pas- 
sive sense, late ME. 4. A cause of ruin or 
destruction, late ME. 5. The action of revers- 
ing, annulling, etc. 1540. 

3. b. He was not the first that has. brought about 
his own u. Thackeray. Phr. To (one’s) u. \ All his 
creditors came upon him to his utter undoinge 1621. 
4. The Chocolate-houses are his U. Gay. 5. Our 
Trade of doing, and u , will be endlesse 1650. 

Undo-ne, ///. 0. 1 ME. [Un- 1 a.] Not 
done ; unaccomplished, uneffected. 

Nought done the Hero deem'd, while ought U. re- 
main'd Prior. 

Undone,///. 0.2 ME. [pa. pple. of Undo 
1/.] x. Brought to decay or ruin ; destroyed, 
a. Unfastened, untied, etc. -565. 

x. Keepe bop from sunne, anu hop is vndunne 1573 
Whichever way I turn, I am u Dickens. 

Undou ble, V. i6n. [Un -2 4.] 1. trans. 

and intr. To unfold, a. Chess . (trans.) To move 
(pawns) so that one no longer stands directly in 
front of the other 1868. 

Undou bted, ///. 0. 1460. [Un- 1 a.j 1. 
Not held doubtful in respect of fact. a. Ol per- 
sons : Not called in question in respect of status 
or character 1460. 3. Not impaired by doubt j 

absolute, complete. Now rare or Obs. 1489. 4. 
About the nature, truth, authenticity, etc., of 
which there is no doubt 1513. 

Undoubtedly, adv. 1500. [Un- 1 ^] 1. 
Admittedly, certainly ; beyond or without any 
doubt. +a. With verbs of statement i Positively, 
in no doubtful terms -1653. 

Undou'btful v. [Un- 1 x] 1450. Undoubt* 
ing ppl. a | Un- 1 4j late ME., -ly adv., -neaa. 
Undowered ppl. 0. [Un- 1 aj 1803. Undral*n- 
able 0. [Un- 1 x] x6xx. undraimed ppl. 0. 

I Un- 1 aj Tusser. 

Undrama • tic, 0. 1754. [Un- 1 x.J 1. 
lacking the essential qualities of drama, un- 
suited for the theatre, a. Not gifted with or 
exhibiting dramatic power X769. b. Unapprecia- 
tive of drama 1836. 3. Not in the form of 

drama 1840. Hence Undrama'tically adv. 

Undra'ped ppl. 0. [Un* 1 aj 1814. Undra** 
peried ppl . 0. ] Un- * a] x8oa. 

Undraw*, v. 1677. [Un- 2 1.] x. trans . 
To draw back (esp. a curtain) ; to unfasten by 
pulling, a. intr. Of bolts : To move back 1794, 

Undrawn ppl. 0. [Un- 1 a] 1527. Undrea*ded 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1535. Undrea*med, -drea'mt 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. 

U ndress, undre*sa, sb. 1683. [Un- 1 6.j 
x. Partial or incomplete dress; dress of a kind 
not ordinarily worn in public ; dishabille. Also 
(esp. of men), informal or ordinary as opposed 
to ceremonial or special dress. b. in the 
services, uniform authorised to be worn on or- 
dinary occasions, as dist, from full or service 
dress 1748. s. at t rib. Worn when in undress ; 
constituting an undress 1829. 
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(JNDRESS 

This famine . . Tls death In an u. of skin and 


1849. a. fig. The simple, idiomatic, a., conversational 
Cone of Lessing’s blame verse 1806. 

Undress, v. 1596. [Un- 2 a.] 1. refl. To 
divest (oneself) of clothes, b. intr. To take off 
one’s clothes 1625. a. trans. To divest or strip 
(a person) of clothes 1615. b. To strip of some- 
thing 1641. t3. To undo (the hair) -1052. 

a. fig ; Till I slumber, nnd death shall undresse me 
1633. b. The protestant religion. .must undresse 
them of all their cuilded vanities Milt. Hence Un- 
dressing vbl. so. 

Undressed,//*/. a. 1445. [UN-la.] 1. 
ft. Of the hair, etc. : Not trimmed or put in order, 
b. Of textiles, leather, stone, wood, etc. s With 
the surface not artificially smoothed or prepared 
1535. c. Not treated with surgical dressings 
1597. d. Not pruned or clipped x6ix. e. Not 
cooked or prepared for the table 1647. t. Of a 
shop-window : Not attractively set out 1883. a. 
Not clothed ; naked (or nearly so) 16x3. b. In 
undress | not fully dressed ; informally dressed 
1605. 

x. b. Strict Lawes are made .that the web vn- 
dressed be viewed by three skillfull men x6i7. En- 
veloped in an u. seal-skin 1853. d. Thou shalt not., 
gather the grapes of thy Vine vndressed Lev. xxv. 5. 
" “ of an u. lobster 1806. 


The flesh of 

Undrte-d ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1440. Undrink- 
able a. fUN- 1 it 16x1. IT 


Undri'ven ppl. a. 


[U N- 1 at 1615. Undroo-ping ppl. a. [UN- 1 4] 
1736. Undrowned ppl. a. jUn - 1 a] 1573. 
Uud 

«?. 

[Uh 


n*gged ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1868. Undru nk 
a. [Un- 1 a] 1637. Undu'bbed ppl. 


/next.] Undulating 


Uudnr 

pi _ _ 

J n- 1 a] 1 60a. " Undu* bitable a. (now rare) 
[Un- 1 ij 1643, -bly adv . 

Undue*, a. late ME. [Un- 1 X.] I. Not 
awing. a. Not appropriate or suitable ; im- 
proper; unseasonable, late ME. 3. Unjustifi- 
able, illegal late ME. 4. Going beyond what 
Is appropriate, warranted, or natural ; excessive 
2684. 

a. At an vndue houre of a leuen a docke in the 
aight 1541. The u. awarding of honours 287%. 3. 

Such miscreants, .had by o. ways devoured the pa- 
trimony uf the Church 1660. The Laws relating to 
Bribery, Treating, and u. Influence at Elections 1854. 
4. Instances of u. Warmth and Zeal 1739. 

Undu g ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1657. Unduke v. 
[Un-» ab] x6xi. 

Undulant (p-ndi/JUnt), a. 1830. [ad. L. 
+ undu l ant- 1 undulans; cf. 

U. fri'er — Malta fever. 

Undulate (xrndiril/t), a. 1658. [ad. L. 

undulatus, {. undo wava.l UNDULATKD ppl. 

a. ; spec, in Bot. and Zoot. 

Undulate (rnidiiflrit), v. 1664. [ad. L. 
*undulat-, ppl. stem of *undulare , f. undo 
wave.] x. intr. To move in, or like, waves. 

b. trans f Of sound, etc. 1760. 9. trans. To cause 

to move, esp. to rise and fall, like waves 2669. 
b. To impart a wavy appearance to 1730. 3. 

intr. To present a wavy surface, outline, or ap- 
pearance 1833. 

a. The first dancing of all Ghawflri is.. undulating 
the body 1873. 3. The vast plain undulates in hills and 
valleys 1833. Hence U*ndulator in Wireless Telegr. 

Undulated (wndidluted), ppl. a. 1623. 

{ Cf. prec.] 1. Having a wavy surface or out- 
ine. 9. Having wavy markings 1664. b. spec. 
In the names of birds or fishes 1785. 
Undulating, ppl. a. 1700. [f. Undulate 
r.] That undulates, b. fig. Exhibiting varia- 
tions comparable to the rising and falling of 
waves 18x5. 

b. The u. and tumultuous multitude Bbntkam. 
Hence U'ndul&tingly adv. 

Undulation (andidUb/m). 1646. [ad. L. 
+undulatio ; cf. Undulate a. and v.J x. The 
action of moving in a wave-like manner; a 
gentle rising and felling in the manner of waves, 
b. A wave-like motion of the air, ether, etc., as 
in the propagation of light 1658. c. transf Of 
sound x668. 9* A wave-like curve or a series 
of these ; a surface defined by such curves ; an 
undulating rise and fall of level 2670. b. An 
instance of this ; also, a single rise and fall of 
this nature 1823. 

x. Porpoises progress by.. undulations iu a vertical 
plane 1834. Hence Undala'tionist, one who holds 
the undulatory theory of light. 

Undulatory (irnditiUtarl), a, 1728. [ad. 
L. * undu la tori us; cf. Undulate v. and -OHY *.] 


22Q6 

x. Of the nature of undulation; exhibiting or 
consisting of wave-movement. b% U. theory, 
hypothesis , the theory that light consists in an 
undulatory movement of an elastic medium per- 
vading space 1802. 9. Forming a series of 

wave-like curves ; of ground, etc., having un- 
dulations 1796. 

Undulous (p'ndirflas), a. 1728. [ad. L. 
*undulosus, f. unda wave.] Of an undulating 
nature. 

Unduly (xmdiA'li), adv. late MEL [Un- 1 
5.] x. Without due cause or justification ; un- 
rightfully, undeservedly, a. To excess ; beyond 
the due degree 1779. 

x. Malvern hills, for mountains counted Not u. 
Mrs, Browning, a. William had never been u. harsh 
Frkrman. 

Undatable a. [Un- 1 i] Coverdale. Un- 
dented ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1648. Undu*teoua a . 
[ Un- 1 1 ] Sh AES. Undu-tiful a, [UN-'xJxsSa, 
•ly adv., -neaa. 

U-ndy, a. 1592. [Anglicised L Undbe a.] 
Her. Wavy. 

Undying, ppl. a. ME. [Un-^.J That 
does not die ; immortal. 

Driven down To chains of Darkness, and tb’ u. 
Worm Milton. The u. interest ; . felt by kindly 
women in a question of love or marriage 1885. Hence 
Undying-ly «<*/., -neaa. 

Unea-red,///. 2. arch . OE. [Un- 1 a.l 
Untilled. 

Unea rned,///, a. ME. [Un- 1 a.] I. 
Not earned by merit or desert ; undeserved (as 
reward or punishment). 9 . Not earned by work 
or service 1667. b. U'neamed increment , in- 
crease in the value of land or property not due 
to action or expenditure on the part of the owner 

1873. 

Unea*rth, v. 1450. [Un- 2 3.] i. trans. 
To exhume, dig out; to expose by removing 
earth. b. To force out of a hole or burrow 
1622. 9. fig. To bring to light ; to disclose, 

reveal, discover X820. Hence UneaTthed ppl. a. 1 
Unea-rthed, ppl. a . 2 1513. [Un- 1 *] +x. 

Unburied. a. Electr. . Not furnished with an 
earth 190$. 

Unea rthly, a. i6ir. [Un- 1 1.] 1. Rising 
above what is characteristic of earth ; sublime ; 
heavenly. 2. Not belonging to this earth; su- 
pernatural, ghostly, weird 1802. b. colloq. U. 
hour , time, an absurdly early or inconvenient 
time 1865. Hence Unea*rthliness. 

Unea'se [Un- 1 6] ME. Unea'sefhl a. (now 
rare) | Un- 1 x] X515. 

Unea-si ly,adv. ME. [UN-I 5.] +1. With 
difficulty -1725. 2. Restlessly, with discomfort 

or embarrassment, late MEL 
Unea siness, late ME. [Un- 1 6.] +1. 
The quality of being troublesome -1712. 2. 

Difficult nature or character -1691. +b. Re- 
luctance -1737. 8- Discomfort, anxiety or 

trouble as affecting one’s circumstances or wel- 
fare ; an instance of this 1599. b. Bodily dis- 
comfort (falling short of actual or definite pain) 
r 665. c. Mental discomfort ; anxiety, appre- 
hension 1682. 

Unea*sy, a. ME. [Un- 1 1.] 1. Causing 

physical discomfort ; preventing ease. fb. Dis- 
quieting to the mind -1798. c. Characterised 
by absence of ease or comfort ; suggesting or 
manifesting discomfort of body or mind 1513. 
ta. Of persons : Disagreeable, unfriendly, dis- 
satisfied -1737. b. Rigid, uncompromising 
1819. 3. Not easy or simple ; difficult, hard, 

troublesome. Now rare, late ME. 4. Dis- 
turbed in mind ; anxious, apprehensive x66o. 
b. Restless, unsettled, fidgety 1855. c. Suffer- 
ing physical discomfort 1725. 5. quasi- adv. 

Uneasily 1596. 

x. Golden fetters are as uneasie as those of Iron 1660. 
a. b. Ladies even of the most u. virtue Byron. 3. 
The road will be u. to find.' answered Garth Scott, 
5. Vneasie lyes the He *4 that wearee a Crowns 
Shako. 

Uneatable a. f Un- 1 x] 16x1. Uneaten ppl. 
a. rUN^al ME. 

Uoe&th (tmrjf), adv. arch. [OE. unkdU, 
f. un - Un- 1 5 + lade Eath adv. ] Not easily; 
(only) with difficulty; scarcely, hardly. 60 
Uneath a. difficult, hard, troublesome* 
Unedi'psed ppl . a, [Un - 1 9] 2649. 
Uneconrvraic, a, 1909, [Un- 1 !.] Not 


UNENTITLED 

based on or out of relation to economies, b. 
U. reset, one too low to repay builder or owner. 
Uneconomical adj. [Un- 1 x] Bent ham, -to 
adv. Une'dge v. [UN-*a] 1614. Une'difled ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 9] 2618. Une’difying ppl a. [Un- 1 
4] 1641. Unedited ppl. a. [Un- 1 s] 1829. Urn 
educated ppl a, [Un- 1 a] Shaks., -new. 
tUne'flkble a. [Un- 1 1] -1689. Unela*borate 
a. [Un- 1 x] 2663. unela*atio a, [Un- 1 x] 
1728. Unela*ted ppl a. [Un- 1 s] 17x0. Un- 
elbowed ppl a. [un- 1 2] Pope. Uncle xted 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 1581. Unele’ctrifled ppl, a. 
[u N- 1 2] 1747. Unetevated ppl. a. [un- 1 2] 
1627. UneToquent a. [Un- 1 xj 1565, -ly adv, 
Unemba-rrassed, ppl. a. 1708. [Un- 1 9.] 
x. Not encumbered, hampered, or impeded. 
9. Unconstrained ; free from sclf-consciousness 
or awkwardness 1746. 

Unemba*ttled, ppl. a. 1615. [UN- 1 a;see 
Embattled ppl. aM. Without battlements. 
Unembetliahed ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 1630. Uo> 
embi ttered ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 1711. Unem* 
bo'died ppl, a. [Un- 1 2] 166a. Unemotional 

a. [Un- 1 x] 1876, -ly adv. Unemphatic a. 
[Un- 1 x] 1800, -ally adv. 

Unemploy*able, a. and sb. 1887. [Un- 1 
xj (One) unfit to be employed as a paid worker. 
Unemployed, ppl. a. and sb. x6oo. [Un- 1 
2.] i. Not used; not occupied; not in use. a. 
Of persons: Having no occupation; disengaged, 
at leisure ; spec . temporarily out of work 1667. 

b. absol. or as sb. (chiefly pi with the, occas. 
sing, with an) 1882. c. Pertaining to or con- 
nected with unemployed persons 1844. 

a. Other Creatures all day long Rove idle unimploid 
Milt. The destinies of the u. workmen Rusk in. 

Unemployment. 1888. [Un- 16 .] The 
state or fact of being unemployed; the pre- 
valence or extent of this state. 

Une*mptiod ppl a. [Un- 1 a] 1624. Uneo* 
a'cted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] x8oa. Unenciurnted 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] Milt. Unenclcrsed ppl. a. 
[UN- 1 2j 1676. Unencu*mbered ppl a.TUN- 1 
a] 1722. Unenda *n gored ppl a. [Un- 1 a] 1658. 
Une nded, ppl. a. Now rare. ME. [Un- 1 
a.] 1. Endless, infinite, a. Unfinished, late 

ME. 

1. For tbi royche malice, and thi wickidnessis vn- 
endid Wycur Job. xxii. 5. 

Une*nding ppl. a. [UN- 1 4] 1661, -ly adv., 
•neaa. Unendowed ppl a. [Un- 1 a] 1647. 
Unendue*d ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1647. UnenduT* 
able a. [Un-* x] 1630, -ly adv. Unenerge-tie 

a. [Un- * x] 1805. Unenfo*rced ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1607. Unenfra-ndiiaed ppl , a. [Un- 1 a] 183a. 

Unenga ged ,pp/.a. 1656. [Un- 1 *] i. 
Not bound or committed, a. spec. Not be- 
trothed 1702. 3. Not hired 1054. 4. Not 

occupied or busied {in something) 17x2. b. 
Not occupied or involved in fighting 2806. g. 
Not allocated or assigned 1732. 

4. If yonr Thoughts are U., I shall explain myself 
further Porx. 

Un-E nglish, a. 1633. [Un- 1 i.] i.Not 
English in character ; lacking the qualities re- 
garded as typically English. 9. Not English 
by occupation or possession 1738. 
Une-nglished, ppl. a. arch. 1546. [Un- 1 
aj Not tranmlateil into English. 

UnenJoy*ab1e a. [Un- 1 1] 1797. Unalloyed 
pi a. [un- 1 2] milt. Unaqjoying ppl * 
un- 1 i] 1697, -ly adv. 

UnenH'ghtened, ppl. a. 165&. [Un- 1 *] 
x. Not illuminated or lit up. Now rare. 166a. * 
Not mentally illuminated} uninstructed 1656. 

b. Uninformed on some matter 18291 hi Marked 
by lack of enlightenment 170* 

Unenlt*vened ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 169* One®* 
qui'rtng ppl a . [UN- 1 4] 18x3, -ly adv. Un- 
enrl'ched ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1723. Unentailed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 17x3. tlnentamglad ppl a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1586. 

Unentered, ppl. a. 1489. [Un- 1 *] i*Not 
recorded by an entry in a book. tn. Not initia- 
ted -164* b. Of boundst Not yet pot Into • 
pack 2896. * Of plaoeet Not entered 177$. 

Uimtarprlatnf ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] X777. Un* 
entertained ppl a. [Un- 1 a] x6o* Unenter* 
tai'ning ppl, a. [Un- 1 4} 169 7, dy adv., -oea* 
Unenthra'Uad ppl. a. [UK- 1 a] MILT. Uaeor 
tbuaia'etic a. [Un- x] 2805. UnenttHed^l. 
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UNENVIABLE 

ff, fTJN- 1 a] 1768. Unenviable a . [UN- 1 x] 
Milt., -bly adv. 

Une-nvied,///.«. latcME. [Un- 1 *] +i. 
Unmixed with envy, late ME. only. a. Not 
regarded with envy 1615. 8* Not enviously 

desired or grudged 1645. 

Une'nvioua a.TUn- 1 x] 1656, *ly adv. 
Unepi-acopaT, a. 1659. [Un- 1 i.j 1. Not 
controlled by bishops ; not episcopalian in cha- 
racter or government, a. Not pertaining to or 
befitting a bishop x66x. 

a. The Bishop lost his temper, and used very a. 
language 1897. Hence Unepl'acopally ad v. 

Unequal, a . , sb. t adv . 1 535. [Un- 1 j , 6.] 

A. adj. x. Not equal In amount, size, quality, 
etc. : a. Of two or more things or persons in 
comparison with each other 1565. b. With ab- 
stract sbs. in the singular 1593. c. Of single 
persons or things 1677. a. Not divisible into 
two equal numbers, odd 1697. a* ta. Of things : 
Inadequate -173 6. b. Not equal or adequate 
to some task, etc. 1694. 4 * Variable or uneven 
In quality 1565. +5. inequitable, unjust, unfair 
-1761. 0 . In which the two parties are not on 

equal terms, or have not equal advantage 155a. 
b. tsp. Of combats or contests 1654. 

s. a. If your horses be unequall for height 1653. b. 

Halting on crutches of n. sire Cowraa. c. A match 
with one so a. in birth Scott, u. Thrico bind about 
his thrice devoted Head,..U* numbers please the 
Gods Dbvokn. j. b. Four.. were.. rejected as u. to 
the burden Gibbon. 4. A fine, but u. poem Scott. 
An u. distribution of heat 1836, 5. To punniah me 

for what you make me do Seemes much vn equal! 
Shaks. 6. So It. a bargain 1748. b. In such u. strife 
Dbydbn. 

B. sb. pL x. Persons who are not on an equality 
with each other in rank or social standing 1565. 

a. Things unequal to each other x6n. 

t. Among unequals what socle tie Can sort, what 
barmonie or true delight T Milton. 

C. adv. or quasi-orfu. Unequally x6oa. So 
Une*qual-ly adv., mesa. 

Unequalled ppl . a. [Un- 1 a j 1622. Unequit- 
able a. [UN- 1 xl 1647, -bly adv. 
Unequi-vocal, a. 1784. [Un- 1 i.] Of 
unmistakable meaning, free from ambiguity. 
Hence Unequivocally adv., -neae. 

Unera* dicable a. [un- 1 x] Byron. Une*r- 
rancy [UN- 1 6] 1646. 

UncrringCmSTiq),///. a. i6ai. [Un- 1 4.] 
x. Making no error ; not going or leading astray 
1660. a. Not diverging from a standard or 
aim ; exact 1665. $. Of missiles, aim, etc. : 

Not going astray from the intended mark ; sure 
1691. 

x. The U. Authority of the Catholic Church in mat- 
ters of Faith ins. 3. How deadly thine u. bow 1 
Scott. Hence Uaecfing-ly *dv~, -neaa. 
Uneaca'pable a. [Un- 1 i] Donne. Uues- 
chew*able a. [Un- 1 x] Chaucer. Unesco rted 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1774. Uneapie*d ///w t. [U n- 1 
aj Chaucer Uneaaayed ppl . a . [Un- 1 a] 

164a. 

Une-ssence, v. 164a. [Un-* a.] tram. 

To deprive of essence or essential properties. 
Unesae*ntial, a. and sb. 1656. [Un- 1 i.j 
1. Having no essence or substance; immaterial 
1667. a. Not affecting or pertaining to the 
essence of a matter: unimportant 1656. 

x. The void profound ofu. Night Milt. a. Tho_«*e, 
who differed from him in the a. Parts of Christianity 
Addison. 

B. sb. An unessential thing or feature 2828. 

b. That which is not essential 1840. 

b. Who is to determine.. the limit 01 the U.T 1841. 
Uueata*bliah v. [UN- 1 1] Milt. Uneata-b- 

lished ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1646. Uneateenred 

S I. a. [Un- 1 a] 1550. Une»tra*nged ppl. a. 
In- 1 a) 1851. Une*thical a. [Un- 1 i] 1871. 
ieva-dable a. [Un- 1 x] 2839. Umevangeli- 
cal a. [Un- 1 x] X648. 

Uneven, a. [OE. unefen, f. Un- 1 i + e fen 
Even a.] x. Not corresponding or matching ; 
unequal. Now rare. b. Of numbers: Odd. Of 
things t Making up, or marked by, an odd num- 
ber 1577. +a. Unequitable ; unjust -1641. 8* 
Diverging from a straight or exactly parallel 
position, late ME. 4- Not smooth or level ; 
Irregular, broken, nigged ME. b. trartsf and 
Mg. 7 of Immaterial things, sounds, etc.) 1596. 

ix^l h 

the 
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n. State of human Life Dx For. Hence Une*ven-ly 
adv., -nesa. 

Uneve-ntful a. f Un- 1 xJ x8oo, -Jy adv., -ness. 
Une* vide need ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 184a. Une-vi- 
dent a. [Un- 1 ij late ME. Unex&'ct a. [Un- • 
l] 1758. Unexa’ggerated ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
1770. Unexa lted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1611. Un- 
exa*mined ppl. a. [Un- 1 a J 1495. Unexa*min- 
ing ppl. a. [UN-l 4 ] x 68 a . 

Unexa-mpled, ppl. a. 1610. [UN-ia.] 
Having no preceding or similar example ; un- 
precedented, unparalleled. 

Unexcelled ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] 1800. Unex- 
ecuted ppL a. [Un- 1 aj X614. 

Unexceptionable, a. 1664. [Un- 1 r.J 1. 
To whom or which no exception can be taken ; 
perfectly satisfactory or adequate, a. Admitting 
of no exception (rare) 1871. Hence Unexcep- 
tionabi'lity. Unexce'ptionableneaa. Unexce*p- 
tionably adv. 

Unexce-ptlonal, a. 1775. [Un- 1 i.j i. 
— prec. 1. a. Admitting of or subject to no 
exception 2844. 


1B44. 


'he orders received, were imperative, and u. 


Unexcha*nged ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj x6x8. Unex- 
ci*aed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a, 3 ] 1871. Unexci*table 
a. [UN- 1 x] 1839. Unexci-ted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1735. Unexci'tlng ppl. a. [UN- 1 4] 1833. 
fUnexctraable a. [Un- 1 1] -1685. Unexecuted 
ppl. a. [U n - 1 a] 1585. Uuexe'mpl&ry a. [ U N- 1 
xj 1649. Unexemplified ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1634. 
Unexe-mpt, unexe*mpted ppl. adjs. [Un- 1 a] 
Milt. Une’xerciaed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] late 
ME. Unexe*rted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1675. Un- 
exhausted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1602. Unex* 
han-stible (now rare) [Un-* x] 1656. Un- 
exi*8tence [UN- 1 6] 1593. Unexi'Btent a. 
[Un- 1 1] 16&2. Unexiating ppl a. [Un- 1 4] 
1785. Une’xorcised ppU a. [Un- 1 2] 1750. 
Unexpended ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1664. Unex* 

r a-nsive a. [Un- 1 x] 1846. Unexpe-ctable a. 
Un- 1 xj 1598. Unexpe a ctant a. [Un- 1 x] 
i8ix. Unexpected ppl. a . [Un- 1 qY i* 86, -ly 
adv., -nesa. Unexpended///, a. [UN- 1 a] 
1571. Unexpemaive a. [Un- 1 x] MXLT., -ly 
adv., -ness. 

Unexpe*rienced, ///. a. 1569. [Un- 1 a.] 
1. Not furnished with or taught by experience ; 
not skilled or trained in this way. a. Not 
known or felt by experience 1698. 
UnexpeTimented,///. a. 1594. [Un- 1 a.] 
fi. Inexperienced -1635. a. Not tried, known, 
or ascertained by experiment 1594. 
fUnexpeTt «. [Un- 1 ij -1778. Une*xpiated 
ppl. a. [UN* 1 a] 1681. Unexpived ppl. a. [Un- 1 
aj 1570. unexplainable a. [Un- 1 i] 1711. 
Uncxplai*ned ppl. a. (Un- 1 aj 1721. Unex- 
pla*natory a. [Un- 1 i] Bentham. Une*xpli- 
cated ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1666. Unexpli'clt a. 

E Un- 1 ij 1838, Ay adv. Unexplored ppl. a. 
Un- 1 at 2697. Unexpo‘sed ///. a. [Un- ' a] 
169X. unexpre-ssed ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 2561. 
Unexpre’eaible a. [Un- 1 xj x6az. 
Unexpre*ssive, a. 1600. [Un- 1 i.j t* 
Inexpreisible. beyond description -1637. a. 
Not expressive ; that fails to convey a meaning 
or feeling 1755. 

1. The faire, the chaste, and vnexpressiue shoe 
Shaks. Hence Unexpre-aaive-ly adv., -ness. 
Unexptrgnable a . (now rar*) [Un- 1 xj Wy- 
clif. Unexpumged ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj X8a6. 
Unerxpurgated ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1883. 
Unexte-nded, ppl. a. 1648. [Un- 1 a.l 1. 
Not held out, opened, or spread. b. Of an 
athlete, horse, etc. s Without being obliged to 
exert himself to the full. a. spec. Having no 
extension (Extension 4) 1674. 

a. Aristotle.. did Mippose Incorporeal Substance to 
be o. Cud worth. Hence (in sense 9) Unexte*nded- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Unextenuated ppl. a. [ U n- 1 2] J ohnson. Un- 
exti'nct a. [UN- 1 x] i6aa. Unexti-nguishable a. 
[Un- 1 ij 164a, -ness, -bly adv. Unexti'i* 
guisbed ///. a. [Un- 1 a] Drvden. Unc*xtlr- 
pated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1663. Unextorted ppl. 
a. [Un-* 9] Swift. 

Uneyed (onard), ppl. a. 1616. [Un- 1 a.] 
Not looked at, unseen. 

Unfa*ce, v. 1611. [Un- 8 s.J tram. To 
strip of a facing or disguise; to expose the 
face of. 
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Unfa'dable a. [Un- 1 x| 1626. Unfa*ded ppl. 
a. [UN- 1 a] 1550. Unfading ppl. a. [Un-* 4] 
165a, -ly adv., -ness. 

Unfai ling, ppl. a. late ME. [Un -1 4.] 
1. Not failing or giving way. a. Unceasing, 
continual, late ME. 3. I 
ME. 


3. Infallible, certain, late 


s. eo forth they traueld an vneuen P*yT e .S p,INI 
% The windows were u. t86e. 4- Which <xpi 

cloth to cockle and be u. Hakluyt. p» ouen is 

KfT”). t ( Fr r*“>- A (Gcr.Miiaiet). * (Fr. dwna). 6 (c*tl). 4 (e.) (thrre). 4(4 >)(r«*t). g (Ft. taire). 6 (fir, £»m, 4orth). 


e. A country .watered hy u. rivers 1876. 3. The un- 
doubted truth of gods u. word 1553. Hence Unfal’l- 
ing-ly adv., -neaa. 

unfai*n, a. arch, nnd dial. [OF2. unfm - 
ien, f. Un - 1 x + fasten Fain a.\ Not glad ; ill- 
pleased.; reluctant. 

UnfaiT, a. [OE. unfsegcr, f. Un- 1 1 + 
fx^er Fair <*.] +1. Not fair or beautiful ; un- 
comely ; ugly -1648. a. Not fair or equitable ; 
unjust 17x3. b. spec. Not paying the usual rate 
of wages. Of wages, etc. : Below the normal 
rate. z886. 3. Of the wind : Unfavourable, x8ox. 
4. Ship-building. Not fitting or corresponding 
exactly 1869. Hence Unfairly adv., -ness. 

Unfai thful, a. late ME. [Un- 1 1.] l. 
Not holding the true faith ; infidel, a. Not keep- 
ing good faith ; acting falsely or treacherously, 
late ME. b. transf. Of things : Disappointing 
expectation, deceptive, unreliable 1586. c. 
Misrepresenting the original ; incorrect, inexact 
1697. d. spec. Not faithful in wedlock 1838. 
3. Of conduct : Characterized by want of good 
faith ; not honest or upright 1565. 

x. Vnfeithful men schulen be conuertid to thee Wy- 
clif Pi. I. 15. a. The combined offence of two u. 
servants Wellkblvy. b. Sea-sand . . is . . u. in support- 
ing great Weights 1796. c. He. .is much blamed for 
bis unfaithfull quotations 1697. Hence Unfai*tllflll- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Unfa*Uen ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1653. Unfaltering 
ppl . a. [Un- 1 4J 1727, -ly adv. Unfu/med ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 2] Shaks. Unfami*liar [Un- 1 i] 
1594. Unfamiliarity [Un- 1 6] 1755- Unfis* 
mi'liarlzed ///. a. [Un- 1 2] 1775. Unfanatl* 
cal a. [Un-* i] 1826. Unfa’ncied ppl. a. [Un- 1 
2] 1655. Unfanta-stic a. [Un- 1 ij 1794- 

Unfa-shion, v. 1569. [Un-*r] tram • 
To undo the fashion or make of. 

Unfashionable, a. and sb. 1563. [Un- 1 
x.] A. adj. fi, That cannot be fashioned or 
shaped -1607. ta. Badl; shaped or formed 
-1663. 8- Of clothes, behaviour, opinions, etc. 
Not in accordance with the prevailing fashion 
1644. 4- Not belonging to fashionable society fi 

not conforming to current fashions 1660. 

1. The invisible and u. God 1563. a. He was..ol 
body somewhat grouse and vnfashionable 161 z. ^ 
It is there u. not to be a man of business 1776. 

B. tb. An u. person 182a. Hence Unfa-ahionp 
ableness. Unfa'shionably adv. 

Unfa-shloned, ppl. a. 1538. [Un- 1 a.] 

1. Not wrought into form or shape. t#* Not 
refined ; lacking culture or elegance -x8ax. 

a. A plump goodnatured u. girl 1891. 

Unfa*sten, v. ME. [Un-* 1, 5.] 1 .tram. 
a. To unfix; to make loose or slack. Also 
absol. b. To detach ; to undo or release 1440. 
a. intr. To become detached or loose ; to open 
ME. 

Unfastened ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1587. Unfaw* 
ti-dious a. [Un- 1 xl 1815. 

Unfa-thered, aS 1597. [Un- 1 3.] 1. 

Having no (known or acknowledged) father; 
illegitimate, a. Of obscure origin ; unautlien- 
ticated 1830. 

Unfa-thered, a.* 1586. [Un-* a, 6.] De- 

prived of a father. 

Unfa thomable, a. 1617. (Un- 1 i.] x. 
fig. Of feelings, qualities, conditions, etc. : In- 
capable of being fully ascertained, explored, ex- 
hausted, etc. a. Incapable of being fathomed 
or measured ; immeasureable, vast 1640. b. 
fig. Of the eyes 1817. 

x. Thy Goodness is u. 1663. 1. O the u. Abysse of 

Eternity I 1679. Stretching intou. distance 1879. b. 
Her n. eyes Thackbray. Hence Unfa*tbomable> 
neaa. unfa*tbomably adv. 

Unfatbomed ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1623. Unfa* 
ti-guable a. [Un- 1 i] 1799. TJnfati gued ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 aj T705. Unfati gtiing ppl. a. [Uif 1 
4J 1808. Unfau'lty a. [Un- 1 xj 1548. 
Unfavourable, a. 1548. [Un- 1 i.j 1. 
Not favourable in various senses. a. Ill-fa- 
voured ; unprepossessing. Now rare. 1776. 

s. An a. wind detained them Gibbon. Viewed with 
an u. eye 183$, %fae prognosis wag u. ltgo, a. With 
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u., long, and saturnine countenances 1776. Hence 
Unfa'vour&bleneaa. Unfavourably *dr 
Unfavoured ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1774. Unfa*- 
▼ouring ppl. a . [Un-* 4] 1835. Unfea'red 
ppl. a. L Un- 1 a] late ME. TJnfea-rftil a. [Un- 1 
xj 1544, -ly adv . Unfea-ring ppl, a. [UN- 1 4] 
1796, -ly adv. Unfeasible a, [Un- 1 x] 1537. 
Unfea*ther v, [Un- 51 a] 1483. 

Unfeathered, a. 1570. [Un -1 3.] X. Of 
birds, etc. : Not provided or covered with 
feathers, a. Not of the feathered kind : applied 
spec, (after L. implumis) to man 1000. 3. Of 

arrows: Not fitted with feathers x6n. 

a. The. animal implume bipet, the two-leg'd u. Phi- 
losopher 1754. 3. U. arrows of reed Lyttom. 
Unfea'tured a, [Un- 1 3] Dkvden. Unfe*- 
cundated ppl, a, [Un- 1 aT 1857. Unfe*d ppl . 
a, [Un- 1 a] ME. Unfee-d ppl, a, [Un- 1 a] 

Unfee lln g,ppl.a. OE. [Un -1 4.] 1. De- 
void of sensation ; insensible ; fig. not sensitive 
to impressions, etc. a. Without kindly or 
tender feeling ; callous, unsympathetic 1596. 

1. So one. .Woo'd an u. statue for hi* wife Cowpke. 
a. Can it be? That men should line with such vnfeel* 
ing soules ? B. Jomson. Hence Unfee*ling-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unfe 2 *gned,///. a. late ME. [Un- 1 ®.] i. 
Not feigned or pretended ; genuine, true, real, 
a. Of persons, the heart, etc. : Honest or sin- 
cere in feeling or action, late ME. 

a. 1 hey parceyued well howe he spake them with 
all his herte vnfayned 1535. Your unfeined, trusty, 
and assured friend 1573. Hence Unfei'gnedly adv. 
Unfei'gning ppl. <7. [Un- 1 4] late ME., -ly adv. 
Unfelled ///, a. [Un- 1 a] 1543. Unfe*llowed 
a. [Un- 1 3] 1597. Unfe*lt ppl, a, [Un- 1 a] 
1586. Unfe*minine a. [Un- 1 i] 1757, -ness. 
Unfe-nced,///.®. 1548. [UN-Ja.] I. Un- 
defended, unprotected, arch, a. Unenclosed ; 
without fences 1608. b. Not provided with a 
guard or the like 1683. 

Unferme*nted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1663. Un- 
fe-rtile a. [Un- 1 i] 1596. Unfe*rtillzed ppl. a. 
JUn- 1 a] 1893. Unfetter v. [Un- 8 abj late 

Unfettered,//*/, a. 1601. [UN-I3.] Not 
in fetters. Chiefly in fig. use: Unrestrained, 
unrestricted. Const, by. 

A new estate u. by conditions x8oo, Accustomed . . 
to the u. exercise of their faculties Pekscott. 

Unfi-gured, ppl. a. 1577. [Un- 1 a, 3.] 

1. Not expressed in or employing figurative 
speech, a. Not marked with a numerical figure 
or figures 1596. 3. Z00L etc. Not (yet) depicted 

by a figure i8aa. 4. Logic. Of a syllogism : 
Not belonging to one of the usual figures 1838. 

s. The u. language of highly cultivated nations 
1827. 

Unfi-led,///.®. 1 1590. [Un -1 a + File i;. 1 ] 
x. Not smoothed with the file. b.fig. Rude, un- 
polished 1633. a. Of coin t Not reduced by 
filing 1774. 

1. He was all armd In rugged Steele vnfilde Spenseb. 
a. Until'd, unsweated, all of sterling weight 1774. 

Unfi led ,ppl.a 2 1571. [Un- 1 a + File v. 3 ] 
Not arranged in or as in a file ; not placed on a 
file. 

Unfllial a. [Un- 1 x] Shaks. Un ft -liable a. 

( now rare) [Un- 1 i] ME. Unfilled ppl. a. 

U N- 1 a] late ME. Unfi*ne a. (now rare) [Un- 1 
xl late ME. 

Unfi ngered, (///.) a . 1603. [Un- 1 a, 3.1 
1. Not provided with fingers, a* Not touched 
with the fingers 18 xi. 

Unfi-red, ///. a. 1590. [Un- 1 a.] I. Not 
set on fire. a. Not subjected or exposed to fire 
1791. 3. Of firearms : Not discharged by firing 
189a. 

x. Not leave One house u. Massing**, fir. The 
human Brute, who view’d her Charms unfir’d 1739. 
These ur< -fired bricks lasted perfectly well x888. 

Unfl-rm, a, Sow rare. 159a. [Un -1 x.] 
x. lacking solidity or rigidity. fa. Weak, 
feeble, infirm -1660. t3- Unsteady, flighty. 

Shaks. 4*Unstable, unsteady; liable to slip 
or fall 1607. 

s. What is the reason that most Veal is so u. and like 
a Jelly? 1683. 3. Our fancies are more giddie and 

vn fir me.. Then womens are Shaks. So Unfl’rmJy 
a dv. 

Unfi-t, a. 1545. [Un -1 i.] i. Not fit or 
suitable, not fitted or suited [for some purpose, 
action, or end, to do something, or to be done 
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something to), b. Unsuitable, ill fitted for the 
purpose, etc. 1551. a. Not physically fit 1665. 
sb. an 11. person. So UnfPMy adv., -ness. 
Untbt, v. 1611. [Un - 3 4.] trans. To 
render unfit; to disqualify. 

Unfi'tted, ppl. a. 159a. [UN-ia.] 1. Not 
adapted or suited ; unfit. a. Not fitted up 
or out ; not properly furnished 1708. 3. Not 

adjusted by fitting 1895. 

Unfi-tting, ppl. a. 1590. [Un- 1 4.] Not 
fitting or suitable ; unbecoming, improper. 

Qualities mis-seeming his place, and u. his calling 
Florio. A thing which . . is altogether u. to be named 
1656. This is an u., it is a dangerous, state of things 
JJurkk. So Unfl'tting-ly adv., -ness. 

Unfi-x, 1597- [Un -2 1, 5.] I .trans. 

To unfasten, loosen. b. spec, in military use 
1802. a. fig. To unsettle ; to render uncertain 
or doubtful 1650. 3. intr. To become unfixed 

1844. 

x. b. U. Bayonet, on which the soldier disengages 
the bayonet from his p'ece, and returns it to the scab- 
bard 1802. a. The shock., had., unfixed all his opinions 
Macaulay. 3. But the ruthless talons refuse to u. 
Hoon. 

Unfl'xed ,ppl.a. 1598. [Un- 1 2.] 1. Not 
fixed in a definite place or position ; loose, free, 
b. Of bayonets : Not attached to the rifles 1844. 

a. fig. Unsettled, uncertain, undetermined; 
fluctuating, variable 1654. b. Unstable; lack- 
ing permanency 1669. 

z. In a rusty u. grate Dickens, a. He is totally u. 
in his principles, and wants to puzzle other people 
Johnson. 

Unfla'gging ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1715, -ly adv. 
Unfla'nked ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1553, Unflattercd 
ppl. a. (Un- 1 a] 1634. Unfla*ttering ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 4) 1581. Unflavred ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1665. Unflexked ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1865. 
Unfle-dged, ppl. a. 160a. [Un -1 a.] 1. 

Not yet fledged; callow, unfeathered 1611. 

b. Of an arrow: Unfeathered 175a. a. Of per- 

sons : Immature, inexperienced x6oa. 3. Of 
tilings: Not fully developed; still in a crude 
or imperfect state 1615. 4. Pertaining to or 

characteristic of youth and inexperience 1611. 

1. The two-legged and u. species called mankind 
Scott. 3. Newly hatched u. opinion* 179a. 4. In 

those vnfledg'd duyes, was my Wife a Girie Shaks. 

Unfle*sh, V. 1598. [Us-2 a.] trans. To 
strip of flesh. So Unfleshed ppl. a .* 
Unfle*shed,///. a. 1 1542. [Un- 1 q.] Not 
yet stimulated by tasting flesh ;fig. untried, in- 
experienced, new. 

Unfle*shly a. I Un- 1 i] 1855. Unfli-nching 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 aJ 1728, -ly ad7J. Unflu ctuating 
fpl. a. [Un- 1 4J 1723. Unfoiled ppl . a. 1 
[ Un- 1 2] 1579. 

Unfoiled, ///. ®.2 164a [UN-ia.] Not 
coated or backed with foil. 

Unfo*ld, v .! [OE. unfealdan , f. Un -2 + 
fealdan FOLD v. 1 ) 1. trans. To open or un- 

wrap the folds of ; to spread open ; to expand ; 
to straighten out. b. To open (the lips or eyes, 
a gate, etc.) ME. 2. To disclose or reveal by 
statement or exposition ; to explain OE. 8. 
To disclose to view; to display, late ME. 4. To 
unwrap ; to release or extract from wrappings 
1553. 5. intr. To come open ; to spread out 

or expand ; to become patent or plain ME. 

1. U. thy forehead gather'd into frowns 1633 U. 
your arms from about my patient Scott, r^fi. Would 
some new rosebud now u. itself? 1801. b. He would 
not once vnfold his lips Shelton. Hell shall unfould 
. .her widest Gates Milt. s. I will vnto you all vn- 
fold Our royall mind 1595. 3. The lightning.. That 

. .vnfolds both heauen and earth Shake. The hollow 
vales their smiling pride u. X713. 3. And now Olym- 

pus' shining gates u. Pops. The queen’s scheme be- 
gradually to u. X759. So Unfo'lded ppL 

Unfo-ld, v. 2 1530. [UN- 2 ab.] To 

release (sheep) from a fold or folds. So Un- 
fo'lded ppl. 6. 8 

Unfo'llowed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1508. Unfoo-1 
v. [Un- 8 4b] Shaks. Unfoo*tea ppl. a. [Un- 1 
a] 1808. Unforbi-d 1667, uaforbi’ddea 1535, 
ppl. adjs. [Un- 1 a] -ly adv., -neee. 

Unfo-rced,///. a. 1598. [Un-!q.] I. Not 
acting or done under compulsion, voluntary, 
b. Of plants : Not forced x868. a. Not strained, 
arrived at or effected without abnormal effort, 
spontaneous, natural 1604. 
a. A natural and unforc’d order of words 166$. Here 
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we have a fair u. example of coincidence Palsy, 
Hence Unfo*rcedly adv. 

Unfo'rdable a. [ U N- 1 1] x6i x. Unforeknowa 
Ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Milt. Unforeseeable a. 
[U n- 1 1 j 167a, -bly adv., -nesa. Unforesee ‘lng 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] x 60a, -ly adv. Unforeseen 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 a) 1651. Unfo Tested ppl. a. 1 
[Un- 1 a] 1885. Unfovested ppl. a. 9 [Un- 8 
4 b, 6] 150a. Unforewa*med ppl . a. [Un- 1 a] 
1651. Unfo’rfcit a. [Un- 1 1J1631. Unfo*r^ 
felted ppl. a[Un- 1 a] Shaks. UnfoTged ppl. a. 
[ U n- 1 a] kite M E. Unforge*ttable a. I Un- 1 
1 1 1806. Unforgcttlng ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1 777 - 
Unforglv(e)able a. [Un- 1 xl 1548, -bly adv. 
Unforglven ppl. a. [Un- 1 a| 1565. Unfor- 
giveneas [Un- 1 6] 16x1. Unforgiving ppl. 
a [Un- 1 4] 1713, -neea. Unforgo't [arch.) 
x <>53* Unforgo’tten 1813, ppl. adjs. [Un- 1 a]. 
UnfoTm v. [ Un- 1 aj 1621. Unfo*rmal a. (now 
rare ) [Un 1 1] 1449. 

Unformed,///.®. ME. [Un- 1 a.] l 
N ot formed or fashioned into a regular shape ; 
formless, b. transf. Of immaterial things : Not 
brought to a definite or properly developed 
state ; crude 2689. c. Of persons (or the mind) * 
Not developed by education ; unpolished 1711. 
a. Not formed or made ; uncreated ME. 

s. The u. matter of the World, was a God, by the 
name of Chaos Hobbrs. b. Every science is in an u, 
state until its first principles are ascertained 1774. 3. 
Vnfourrned is he fader, vnfourmed is fye sone, vnformed 
is he holi gost 1325. The New Ministry yet u. 1757 
UnfoTmidable a. [Un- 1 i] X667. Unfo-rmu- 
lated ppl. a. [UN- 1 aj 1866. Unfo ran’ ken ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 2] 1648. Unfo-rtlfied ///. a. [Un- 1 
a l * 5 * 5 - 

Unfortunate, a. and sb. 1530. [Un-^.] 
A. adj. x. Not favoured by fortune; meeting 
u ith Dad fortune ; unlucky. b. euphemisti- 
cally, U. woman , female, a prostitute 1796. a. 
Marked by or associated with misfortune or 
mishap ; disastrous, inauspicious. Also, unto- 
ward, regrettable, unlucky X548. 

x. U. in most of his counsels >653. She shall.. fall 
a Sniveling and call herself the most u. of Women 
1680. absol. Every gate is shut against the u. Gib- 
bon. a. Sith that vnfortunate day 1548. My rash 
hut more u. misdeed Milt. The word 'massage* 
seems rather an u. one to apply to the procedure 1890. 

B. sb. x. An unfortunate person X683. a. A 
prostitute 1844. 

a. One more u.. . Gone to her death 1 Hoon. 
Unfortunately, adv. 1548. [Un- 1 5.] I. 
In an unfortunate way, to a regrettable extent# 
not successfully, without good results, unaptly. 
Now rare. a. Used as a comment on the state- 
ment : — Sad to say ; what is regrettable ; a 
fact that has bad results. (The current use.) 
1706. So UnfoTtnnateness 1561 
UnfoTtune [arch.) [Un- 1 6] 1470. Unfo’w 
tered ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1744. Unfou ght 15*3, 
unfotrghten 1475 (arch.) ppl. adjs. [UN- 1 aj. 
Unloumd ppl . a. [Un- 1 aj 1584. 

Unfou nded, ppl. a. 1648. [Un -1 a .] 

Groundless, not based on facts ; chiefly fig. t un- 
warranted. Hence Unfoundedly adv. 
Unfra’me v. [Un- 8 x | ME. Unfra*mad fpl . 

a. [Un- 1 a j 1548. Unfra-nchiaed ppl. a.[ UN- 1 
a] 1648. Unfra-nked ppl. a. ( Un- 1 aj 1765. 
UnfrateTnal a. [Un- 1 z | 1865, 

Unfree*,®, late ME. [UN -1 1.] ^Cha- 
racterised by want of freedom ; not possessed of 
personal liberty. 9. Not holding the freedom 
of a corporation. Obs. 01 arch . 144a. 3. Not 

free of duty, tax, or impost 1678. Hence U» 
free ‘man (now arch.), one who is not a freeman 
of a corporation. 

Unfree*d ppl. a. ( Un- 1 a] 1565. Unfrerdom 
[Un- 1 61 late ME. Unfree*ae v. [Un- • 1, 5] 
1584. Un-Fre*nch a. f Un- 1 1] 283a Unfre*- 
quency (now rare) [Un- 1 6] x6xx. Unfre*- 
quent a. [Un- 1 x J x6xx, -ly adv. Uxxfreqne'ntad 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 aj Shaks., -nesa, Unfro tted 
ppl. a. MJn- 1 aj 1577. 

Unfrie*nd. ME. [Un- 1 6.] z. One who 
is not a friend [to or of a person, cause, etc.) 
In early use chiefly Sc. t app. revived In the 
19th c. by Scott. 9. One who is not a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends 1808. 

s. He is a very unquiet neighbour to hb un-friends 
Scott, Mr. Courtney* certainly no u. of the PameUitce 
1888. a at Mb. Adding the names of u. ladies to their 
committee 1846. 
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UNFRIENDED 

Unfriended, a. 1513. [UN-ia.] Not 
provided with friends ; friendless. 
Uufrie*ndly, a. late ME. [Un*i l] i. 
Indicating or caused by dislike or hostility. 9 . 
Not having the qualities or disposition of a 
friend; esp. unfavourably disposed, inimical, 
hostile 1483. 3. Not propitious or favourable 

(/* or for) 15x3. 

x. This would dc looked upon by other countries as 
an * u. act ' 1898. 3. A coarse, u., stiff soil 1805. 

Hence Unfriendliness. 

Unfrie*ndly adv . (now rare) [Un- 1 5] OE. 
Unfriendship ( arch .) [Un-* 6 1 ME. Un- 
fri’ghted ppl. a, TUn- 1 a] x6xx. Unfri ghtened 
Ppl. a. [UN- 1 aj 1675. 

Unfro ck, v . 1644. [Un- 2 a .] traits . To 
strip (an ecclesiastic) of his frock as a sign of 
degradation ; hence, to deprive of the right of 
exercising the priestly function or office. 

It is not the unfrocking of a Priest . . that will make us 
a happy Nation Milton. Who. .had unfrocked him- 
self to become a statesman L. Hunt. Hence Un- 
fro* eked ppl. a, 

Unfro-zen ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] 1596. Unfnrc- 
tuous a. (now rare) [Un- 1 1] late ME. Un* 
fra* gal a. [Un- 1 1] 1629. 

Unfrui tful,/?, late ME. [Un -1 i.] I.Not 
producing offspring ; barren. 9. Not produc- 
tive of good results ; unprofitable, fruitless, 
late ME. 3. Of trees: Not beating fruit 1531. 
4. Of ground, climate, etc. : Not yielding fruit 
or crops; unproductive 1545. 

x. Unhappy and u. marriages Berkeley. a A time 
of idle and u. laughter Scott. Hence Unfruitful* 
ly adv . , -ness. 

Unfnrstrable a. (rare) [Un- 1 i] 1714, -bly 
adv. Unfu'ellcd (ppl.) a. [Un- 1 2] 1687. Un* 
fulfilled ppl. a. [ un- 1 2] late ME. Unfu*nded 
ppl. a. 1 Un- 1 aj 1776. 

Unfu-rl, V . 1641. [Un- 2 i.] x. trans. To 
spread (a sail or Hag) to the wind. b. transf. 
To open (a fan, umbrella, etc.) 1678. 9. inlr. 

To open to the wind 1813. 

x. b. The next Motion is that of unfurling the Fan 
AnmsoN. a As to the breeze a flag unfurls 1854. 

Unfurnish, v. 1580. [Un- 2 2.] i .tram. 
To remove the garrison or other means of de- 
fence of (a town, etc.). Now rare. 9. To strip 
of fittings or furniture; to dismantle 1598. +3. 

To deprive of something -1664. 

x. English troops should, without unfumishing Lis- 
bon, co-operate for the relief of Oporto i8zg, 3. That, 
which may Vnfurnish me of Reason Suaks. 

Unfu rnished, ppl. a. 1541. [Un -1 a ] 

I. Not furnished ; unprovided (with orWsome- 
thing), unequipped, unprepared. 9. Of houses 
or apartments : Not provided with furniture ; 
spec, not furnished by the landlord or person 
letting ; requiring to be furnished by the tenant 
IS® 1 * 

t. We shall be much vnfurnisht for this tima Shaks. 
The *ayd place i»..unfurnyshed with a convenient 
Scheie howie 161 1. To fill the void of an unfurnish'd 
brain Cowpkm. The treasury was u. i860, a. A Fair 
House 10 be Ijett Furnished or U. 1680. 

Unftrrred (ppl ) a ( Un- 1 a] 1450. Unfu*r- 
rowed ppl. a. f U n- 1 a] 156& UngaPn a. (now 
cluetly dial.) [Un- 1 l] late ME. UngaPned 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Suaks* UngaPnful a. [Un- 1 

0 * 59 * , „ 

Ungabnly, a, i6ir. [Un- 1 i.J Awk- 
ward, clumsy, ungraceful. 

The tall u. figure . . of Ebenezer Scorr. So Ungai*n- 
ly Oitv. in an u. manner. 

Ungainaai'd ppl. a. [Un- 1 a) 1587. Ungoin- 
sayable a. [UN- 1 1] 1618, -bly adv. Unga*l- 
lant a. IUn- 1 i] 1710, -ly adv. Ungadled /*/>/. 
a. [Un- 1 9|Shaks. UngaTbled ppl. a. [Un- 1 
9] late ME. UngaTmented ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
I7 q8. Unga*rnered ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1850. 
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_ _ Unga'miahed 

ppLa.'l Un- 1 late m£. ~fJnga*rriaoned ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 a] 1660. Unga-rtert/.TUN-* ab] 1594. 
Unga*rtered ppl. a. [UN- 1 aj Shaks. Un- 
ga'thered ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1461. Ungau-ged 
l. a . | Un- 1 o] 1745* Ungau-nUeted ( ppl.) a. 

Jn- 1 a] xSoo. 

Ungear,!/. 1611. rUN-*i,flb.J I. tram. 
To unharness. Now dial a. To disconnect 
the gearing of x8a8* 

Ungea red, a. [Un- 1 3.] fx. Without fit- 
tings or accessories -1588. a. Not provided 
with gears or gearing (cf. Gearing 3). 

Unge’ldsd, nnge'lt ppl* a. [UN- 1 s] late ME. 


1798. Unga*rnered pfi 
Unga*raish v. [Un- * a] 1530. 

' teME. UngaTrieoned ppl. 
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Ungemerated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1614. Un- 
genero sity [Un- 1 6) 1757. 

Unge-nerous, a. 1641. [Un -1 i.] Not 
generous or large-minded ; illiberal, ignoble, 
mean. Hence Unge*nerous-ly adv., -ness. 

Unge*nial a. [UN* 1 ij 1726, -ly adv. Ungen- 
tee*l a. [Un- 1 i] 1633, -ly adv., -ness. Un- 
genti'lity [Un- 1 61 1832. 

Unge-ntle, a. late ME. [Un -1 t .] +1. 

Not of gentle birth -1688. a. Lacking the quali- 
ties associated with gentle birth or breeding; 
unchivalrons ; discourteous, unmannerly. Now 
arch, late ME. b. Not appropriate to or be- 
fitting one of gentle birth or breeding 1565 3. 

Not gentle in action ; rough, harsh, unkind ; 
rigorous, hard, severe 1509. 

1. He is ashamed of hys vngentil lynage Chaucer. 
a. Sith the vngentle king Of Fraunce refuseth togiue 
aide . . To this distressed Queene Mari owe. b. Where 
so loose life, and so vngentle trade Was vsd of Knights 
and Ladies seeming gent Spenser. 3. To crush our 
old hmbes in vngentle Steele Shaks. His temper, 
naturally u , had been exasperated by his domestic 
vexations Macaulay. 

Ungentleman v. (now rare) [Un-* 4 hi 
1671. Unge'ntlemanlike a. and adv. [Un- 1 ij 
1 <92. Unge*ntlemanly a. and adv. [Un- 1 i, 
5 J I56 2 * Unge-ntleness [Un- 1 6] late ME. 
Unge-ntly adv. [Un- 1 5] 1440. Unge*nuine a, 
(rare) f Un- 1 1] 1665. -ness. Ungeome’trical 
a, | Un- 1 1] 1570. Unge-t v. [Un- 2 1] 1775. 

Unget-a*t-able, a. i86a. [Un- 1 !,] Diffi- 
cult to get at ; inaccessible. 

Ungho-stly, a. 1526. [Un- 1 i.] 1. Not 
spiritual, secular. a. Not of or like a ghost 
1883 . 

x. Martin Luther the first preacher of this vnghoste* 
ly ghospell 1565. 

Ungi’fted (ppl.) a. TUn- 1 2, 31 1631. Ungi’ld 
v. [Un- 1 2] 1 61 x . Ungi*Ided 1674, ungi'lt 1444 
ppl. adjs. [Un- 1 2] Ungi-rd v. [Un- 1 2, 2 bj 
OE. Ungl-rded ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late ME. 
Ungi-rdled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1611. 

Ungi-rt, ppl. a. ME. [Un -1 a.J 1. Not 
girded or wearing a girdle; with the girdle or 
belt removed or slackened, a .fig. Not braced 
up for action ; not drawn together ; left loose or 
incompact 1579. 

x. The idle and sluggish person .. goeth loose and 
vneirt 1586. s. What in most English wryters v .eth 
to he loose, and as it were vngyrt, in this Authour is . . 
strongly trussed vp together Spenser. 

Ungi-rth v. [ U N- * 2 b ] 1 580. UngPrthed ( ppl . ) 
a. [Un- 1 a] 1628. UngPven ppl. a. | Un- 1 a] 
ME. Ungi-vlng ppl. a. [UN-* 4] 168a. Un- 
gla*d a . [Un- 1 1] OE., -ly adv., -ness. Un- 
gla'ddened ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 1851. 

Ungla-zed, ppl. a. 1599. [Un -1 a .] 1. 

Not glazed or having a smooth shining suiface. 
a. Not filled in with glass; without glass win- 
dows 1608. 

Ungleamed ppl. a. f Un- 1 al 1858. Unglo*ri- 
fled ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] Lite ME. Unglo-nfy v. 
[Un-® 4 c] 1740. UngloTious a. (now rare) 
[Un- 1 1] late ME. Unglo*ssed ppl. a. [Un- 1 
2] 1802. Unglo-ssy a. [Un- 1 i| 1822. Un- 
glo*ve v. [Un- * 2] late ME. UngUrved (ppl.) 
a. [Un- 1 2] 1626. 

Unglue-, v. 1548. [Un- 2 1, 4.J x. tram. 
To sever or detach (a glued article, joint, or 
part), b. transf. To part the lids of, open (the 
eyes) 1606. c.fg. To bring (a union, etc.) loan 
end, dissolve 1619. a. intr. To lose cohesion, 
come apart 1693. 

1. c. Enough to unglew all naturall and civill rela- 
tions 1649. 

Unghrtted pH. a. [Un- 1 a] 1813. Ungo-d v. 
[UN-®4b| 1627. Ungo*ddess v. [UN-*4b] 
1760. Ungo'dllke a. [Un- 1 1] 16551. 

UngO*dly,a. 1526. [Un- 1 !.] I.Of persons; 
Not fearing or reverencing God; irreligious, 
impious, wicked. 9. Of actions, etc. : Not in 
accordance with the law or will of God ; wicked 
1526. 3. colloa. Outrageous, dreadful 1887. 

x. They xayde it was vngodly to feyght . . not beinge 
prouoked 1555. But no Success th’U. find Wesley. 
3. The windf's) u. and unintermittent uproar Steven- 
son. So Ungo-dly adv. (arch.) in an u. manner. 

Ungo'rged ppl. a. [ Un - 1 9] 1623. Ungo-apel* 
like a. [UN- 1 1] 1574* Uago-t ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] 
late M E. Ungo’tten ppl. a. [U n- 1 a] late ME. 
Ungovernable, a. 1673. [Un-ax.] That 
cannot be governed ; uncontrollable. 


UNGUARDED 

The u. spirit of a Barbarian host Gibbon. The 
abbess.. will have an u. penitent under her charge 
Scott. He fell into a most u. passion 1843. Hence 
Ungo-vernableneea. Ungo vernably adv. 
Ungo-verned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Un- 
gowned ppl. a. ( Un- 1 2] 16x1. ungra'ce (now 
rare) [Un- 1 6] late ME. Ungraded ppl . a . 
[Un- 1 a] 1595. Ungraceful a. [Un- 1 x] 
MILT., -ly adv., -ness. 

Ungra cious, a. ME. [Un- l 1.] +1. Of 

persons: Devoid of spiiitual grace; graceless, 
wicked -1820. ta. Unfortunate, unlucky, un- 
favourable -1634. +3. Rude, unmannerly -1606. 
t4* Not in favour; disliked --1761. b. Un- 
pleasant and unappreciated 1807. 5. Ungrace- 
ful, unattractive 1647. 6. Not gracious ; lack- 

ing in courtesy or responsiveness ; offending tho 
sensibilities of others 1745. 

x. Emong y* holy apostles vngratious Iudas 1579. 
a. The .xv. day ys noght npedeful to be-gynne ony 
werke vp-on, for yt ys ongracyus 1445. 4. Prince 

Rupert, at that time, was generally very u. in Eng- 
land Clarendon, b. The u. duties inseparable from 
his office 184a- 5. Show no parts which are u. to th« 

Sight, as all fore-shortnings usually are Drydbn. 6. 
The meek and affable duchess turned out an u. and 
haughty queen Macaulay. Refusal on my pnrt would 
be too u. Dickens. Hence Ungra'clous-ly adv^ 
•ness. 

Ungrn*ded#>/. a. [Un- 1 a] 1879. 
Ungraduated % ppl.a. 1783. [Un -1 a.J 

1. That has not graduated at a university. 9. 
Without gradations: abrupt, not gradual 1841. 
Ungra fted ppl . a. [Un- 1 2] 1657. 
Ungramma tical, a. 1654. ( Un-Ii.J x. 
Not grammatical; breaking or offending against 
the rules of grammar. 9. At variance w ith cor- 
rect rule or method 1851. 

a. Some really u. and false picture Ruskin. Hence 
Ungramma*tlcal-ly adv., -ness. 

Ungramted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1570. Ungra'sp* 
able [Un- 1 i] 1741. 

Ungra-teful, a. 1553. [Un- l 1.] x. Not 
feeling or displaying gratitude. b. Of soil etc. 1 
Not responding to cultivation 1681. a. Un- 
pleasant, distasteful, unwelcome 1596. 

1. b. The land is u. and barren Borrow. b. Good 
wine which . . is rendred . . acid and u to our palate 1663. 
Some sounds. .are very harsh and u. 1690. The u. 
rumour reached his ears Gp.bon. Then are these 
songs 1 sing of thee Not all u. to thine ear Tennyson. 
Hence Ungra*teful-ly adv., -ness. 

Ungra -tiffed ppl. a. [Un - 1 3] 1613. tUn- 
gra'titude [ Un-* 6] 1548. Ungra*vet/.rUN-* 3] 
1664. Ungra-vely adv. (now rare) [Un- 1 5] 
Shaks. Ungra-ven ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] late ME. 
Ungrea-sed ppl. a. IUn- 1 a] 1440. Un*Gree*k 
a.[\J N- 1 1 ] 1846. Un greeted ppl. a. [U N- 1 a] 
i 6 n. Ungrou*nd ppl. a. [Un-* 3] late ME. 
Ungrou-nded, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 
1. Not based or established in something. 9. 
Having nosound basis; unfounded, groundless, 
late ME. 3. Not properly instructed or in- 
formed (in a subject) 1449. 

x Euyle lawis vngronndid in holy writ! ft reson 
Wyclif. _ a. My former Letter, by which that con- 
jecture will appear to be u. Newton. Hence Un- 
grou*nded-ly adv., -ness. 

Ungrown ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] Shaks. Un- 
gru’dged ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1631. Ungru'dging 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1768, -iy adv., -ness. 

Ungual (tfTJgwal), a. and sb. 1834. [f. L. 
unguis nail -AL.] A. adj. x . A nat. Pertain- 
ing to, connected with, a nail or claw ; esp. xr. 
phalanx , the terminal bone of a digit, a. Path. 
Affecting the nail 187a. B. sb. An ungual pha- 
lanx, claw, or bone. 

UnguaTd, v. 1745. [Un- * a.] To de- 
prive of a guard or defence; to lay open to 
attack, b. Whist , etc. To expose (a high card) 
to the risk of loss by discarding a lower and pro* 
tectingcard 186a. 

Some well-chosen presents .. so .. unguarded tha 
girl’s heart Fielding. 

Ungua-rded, ppl. a. 1593. [Un- 1 fl.] X. 
Not furnished with, or protected by a guard ; 
left open to attack, spoliation, etc. b. Chess, 
cards, etc. Not protected by other pieces or 
cards 1808. 9. Not on one's guard ; incautious 
1640. b. Of times : Characterized by the ab- 
sence of guard or caution x68o. e. Of actions* 

etc. : Incautious, Imprudent ; careless 17x4. 3. 
Having no screen, shield, fence, case, etc. X77X« 
x. The n. passes of the Apennine Gibbon, a. Sir 
Robert was frequently very u. in hit expressions 1763, 
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CJNGUENT 

b. I'll.. Walt on and watch her loose a. hours Otway. 

E . Dust or cas.. ignited by an u. lamp 1900* Hence 
ingnsTded-ly adv., -ness. 

Unguent (n*ggw2nt), sb. 1440. [ad. L. 
unguent urn, f. ungutre to anoint. ] An ointment 
or salve. Hence Unguent v. (rare) trans. to 
anoint. 

I Unguentarium (wjgwente*Ti#m). 1859. 
[L. unguentarium (sc. vas) neut. (see next).] 
Archxol . A vessel for holding ointment. 
Unguentary (*>*ngwent£ri) sb. and a. Now 
rare, late ME. [ad. L. unguentarius , f. un- 
guentum Unguent sb. ] A. sb. z. A maker of 
or dealer in (perfumed) ointment ; a perfumer, 
a. - prcc. X911. B. adj. Adapted for use in, 
suitable for or connected with ointments 1657. 
UngueTdoned ppl a. [Un- 1 a] late ME. Un* 
gue*ssable a. f U n- 1 x] 183a. Ungue’ssed ppl. 
a. [UN- 1 a] late ME. 

UnguiCulate(oi)gwi a ki«SlA),a. andr^. 180a. 
[ad. mod.L .unguiculatus, f. L. unguiculus, dim. 
of unguis .] A. adj. 1. Bot . Of petals : Having 
an unguis, a. Zool. Ending in or of the form 
of a nail or claw 2826. 3. Zool. Of quadrupeds: 

Having nails or claws ; belonging to the order 
Unguiculata 1839. B. sb. An u. quadruped 
2840. So Ungui -ciliated a. 175a. 

Ungul a de<l t ppl. a. 1585. [Un- 1 a.] Not 
guided In a particular path or direction ; left to 
take one’s own course or way. b .fig. Of action, 
etc. : Undirected, uncontrolled 1597. 
U*nguiform y a. 17 a6. [f. L. unguis nail 
+ -form.] Having the form of a nafi or claw. 
Ungnillothned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1837. Un- 
gui-lty a. [Un- 1 x] OEL 
y Unguis (n-Qgwis). PI. ungues (-fz). 1738. 
[L., * nail, claw ’-] x. Bot. The narrow part of 
a petal, by which ft is attached to the receptacle, 
a. Zool., etc. A nail or claw 1790. 

|J Ungula (vijgiaih). 1710. [L., 'hoof\ 

f. unguis nail.] Geom. An obliquely truncated 
cone or cylinder. 

|Ungulata(cqgi£l< 1 't&),x£./Z, 1839. [L- 
neut. pi. ungulatus ; see next.] The order or 
division of ungulate animals. 

Ungulate (r’tjgitfWt), a. and sb. 180a. [ad. 
L. ungulatus , f. ungui a hoof.l A. adj. x. Hoof- 
shaped. a. Of quadrupeds: Having hoofs 1839. 
B. sb. An u. animal 184a. 

Unguled (r i)giwld), a. 157a. [f. L. ungula 
hoof.] Her. Of animals : With hoofs or claws 
of a different tincture from the body. 

An ox gu., armed and u. or 1864. 

Ungiilite frrijguMait). 1850. [f. L. ungula 
hoof + -ite L 1 Balmont. A Palaeozoic brachio- 
pod, the obolus. 

Ungu-m v . [UN-* a b] 1598. Ungummed 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 2] 1799. Ungy*ve v. [Un- 2 a b] 
1531. Ungy’ved ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1607. Un- 
ha-hlt&ble a. (now rare) [Un- 1 x] late ME. 
UnhabPtuated ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1796. Un- 
ha cked ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] Shake. Unha-ck- 
neyad ppl. a. [U N- 1 a] 1759. Unhailed ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1715. 

UnliaiT, v. late ME. [Un-* a.] I. trans. 
To deprive (the head, etc.) of hair. b. Tan- 
ning. To remove the hair from (a skin) 1845. a. 
intr. To lose the hair ; to become free of bair 
1843. 

Unha ’ll ow v. [Un - 2 2] Cover dale. 

Unha llowed, ppl. a. [OE. unhdlrod \ f. 
Un- 1 a + po. pole, of Hallow v.] i. Not for- 
mally hallowed or consecrated ; left secular or 
profane. a. Not having a hallowed or sacred 
character; unholy, impious, wicked 1588. 

s. Men vnhallowed and vnconsecrated 1587. a. In 
ibis unhaliow’d air Milton. In impious feasting, and 
unhallow'd joy Pops. 

Unha’lter v. [Un- 2 a bj 1584. Unha-lting 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 4 1 183a. Unha-mpered ppl. a. 
[UN- 1 2] 1699. 

Unha nd, v. 160a. [UN-2qb.] trans. To 
take the hand off ; to release from one’s grasp ; 
to let go. Chiefly arch, in the phrase un- 
hand me * 

Unha*ndcuffed ppl t a. [Un- 1 2] x86x. Un- 
handily adv. [Un- 5] 1706. Unhandiness 
[Un- 1 6] 2706. Unhandled ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 
*558. 

Unhandsome, a. 1530. [Un- 1 i.] i. 
Not handsome in appearance ; plain, uncomely. 
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fa. Unhandy, inconvenient -1690. fa. In- 
expert, unskilful. Shaks. 4. Unfitting, unbe- 
coming, unseemly ; discourteous, mean 1645, 
b. Not generous or liberal 1800. 

1. Socrates was the most nasty and unhandsom of 
all men living 1653. Being generally well-shaped, 

• and not u. 1787, A large u, house 1895. a. The 
night (perdy) is unhansome to woorke in Udalu 
T he u. attributes you so often give me Hobbes. Let 
mee conjure you not to doe a thing soe unhandsom 
1658. lienee Unha’ndsome-ly adv+ -ness. 
Unha-nd y, a. 1664. [Un -1 r.] 1. Not 
easy to handle or manage; awkward, clumsy, 
a. Not skilful in using the hands, lacking in de* 
terity 1669. Htnce Unha*ndily adv. Kipling. 

Unha-ng, v. late ME. [Un-2 i.] l. trans. 
To take down from a hanging position. b. 
Naut. To unship (a rudder) 1600. a. To undo 
the hanging of (a person) 1829. 

Unha-nged, ppl. a. 1440. [Un- 1 a.] Not 
(yet) executed by hanging. 

There liues not three good men vnhang'd in Eng- 
land Shaks. The greatest rascal u. Thackeray. 

Unha*ppUy f adv . late ME. [Un- 1 5.] 1. 
By mischance ; unfortunately, unluckily ; re- 
grettably. b. Used parenthetically or in loose 
construction 1586. a. In an unsatisfactory way ; 
disastrously; unsuccessfully, late ME. 3. With- 
out happiness 1687. f 4. Unpleasantly near the 
truth -160a. +b. Unfavourably. Shaks. 

X. Worc'stcr (who had escap’d vnhappily His death 
ia battel) on a Scaffold dies Danikl. That War in 
which the King was so unhappyly engaged against 
Spain Clarendon. b. U. the splendid qualities of 
John Churchill were mingled with alloy of the most 
sordid kind Macaulay, a. 1 promise you, the effects 
he writes of, succeede vnhappily Shaks. The giddy 
girl who married u. 1770. Tenons who manage so u. 
what they mean for civilities Scott. 3. Where little 
Rawdon passed the first months of his life, not u. 
Thackebav. 4. Ham. 1 v. v. i*. 

Unba’ppiness. 1470. [UN-ifi.] I. Mis- 
fortune, mishap, ill luck. Obs. or arch . a. The 
condition of being unhappy in mind 1722. 

X. I haue not that vnhappinesse, to be A Rich Mans 
Sonne z6ax. 

Unha’ppy, a. ME. [Un- 1 i.] z. Causing 
misfortune or trouble (to oneself or others) ; ob- 
jectionable or miserable on this account, a. Ill- 
fated, unlucky; miserable in lot or circum- 
stances. Also, in later use, wretched in mind, 
ill content, late MEL b. Unsuccessful; apt to 
make mistakes 2651. c. Of places : Subject to, 
suffering from, misfortunes or evils 2591. 3. 

Associated with, bringing about or causing, 
misfortune or mishap ; disastrous, late MEL b. 
Inauspicious 1533. c. Infelicitous 1719- 4- Of 

conditions: Marked by misfortune or mishap; 
miserable, wretched, late MEL 
x. These u. Highland clans are again breaking Into 
general commotion Scott. a. The seamen might 
conjecture some n. mortal to be shut np in the hox 
Swift, b. He is as u. a person in Philology, as any 
that have pretended so much acquaintance with it 
166a. C. The bands which. .wasted these u. districts 
Macaulay. 3. He had an u. propensity to drinking 
Lockhart, b. Wretches borne vnder vnhappic starre 
Spenser. 4. Yon oft declaim on man’s u. fate t7ia. 
Their u. social position 1838. So fUnha’ppy v. 
trans. to make n. or unfortunate -1653. 

UnhaTbour, v. 1516. [UN-33.] trans. 
To dislodge (a deer) from covert. 

Un±ta*rdened ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Un- 
haTdy a. ( U N- 1 x] late ME. Unha’nned ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2] ME, UnhaTmfW «. [Un- 1 x 1538, 
•ly, adv. Unha*rming ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1795. 
Unh&rmo'nious a. [Un- 1 1] 2634, -ly adv. 
Unba*rness» v. late ME. [Un -2 a, a b.] 

. trans. To divest of armour, a. To take off 
the harness from ; to unyoke 2611. 

a. fit- When two unfortunately met are by the Canon 
forc't to draw in that yoke.. till death tmhamesee ’em 
Milt. Hence UnhaTnessed»/. 
Unharnessed,///. a* 1513. [Un- 1 a. ) 
i. Not in armour, a. Not harnessed 1608. b. 
Not adapted for industrial use 2903. 

a b. U. rapids wasting fifty thousand head an hour 
Kipling. 

Unha*rvested ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 2867. Un- 
ha’sp v . [Un- 2 a b] late MEL Unh&’sting 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 4) 1839, Unba’sty a. [Un- 1 
1 1 Spenser. Unhal v. [Un-* a, 5] i6xz. Un- 
hatched#*/. a. 1 [Un- 1 a] 2602. 
fUnha-tctied, ppl . a . 2 1601. [Un- 1 a.] 

U n hacked ; unstained -1619. 

He is a knight dubb’d with vnhatch’d Rapier Shaks 
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Unh&’tfced a. [Un- 1 3] 283a. Unhaanted 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1533- Unba**arded ppl . a. 
[Un- 1 a] 2588. Unha-xardous a. [UN- 1 x] 
168a. 

Unhea-d, v. late ME. [Un-® a.] L trans. 
To behead. Now rare. a. To deprive or di- 
vest of a top, or end x6ix. 

Unhea’deda. [Un- 1 3] 1586. Unhea’lable a. 

t UN- 1 x] late ME. Unhealed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
*E. Unhealth [Un- 1 6] OE. Unhea lthftd 
a. [Un- 1 2] 2580, -ness. 

Unhealthy (anhelju), a. 2595. [Un- 1 2.] 
1. Not possessed of good health ; weak, sickly 
i6ix. b. Path. Not in a sound or healthy con- 
dition ; diseased 2813. a. Prejudicial to health ; 
insalubrious ; unwholesome ; in recent use, tri- 
vially ( War slang), unsafe. 2595. 3 .fig. Dele- 

terious to morals or character i8ax. 

1. b. When a wound becomes u., as surgeons term 
it 1877. a. The most u. season of the year 1806. 3. 

I do feel the differences of mankind.. to an u. excess 
Lamb. Hence Unhealthily adv., -ness. 

Unhea rd, ppl. a. ME. [Un- 1 a.] z. Not 
apprehended by the sense of hearing ; not heard, 
b. Not having been allowed a hearing 2595. 
a. Not before heard of ; unknown, new, strange. 
(Now always with of.) late ME. 

1. He drew not nigh u. Milt. b. I will not con- 
demn you u. 1655. a. The vngracious and vnherde 
wickednense of Iason Coveedale a Mate. iv. 13. In- 
flicting vnheard-of tortures 1615. 

Unhea-rt, v. 1593. [Un-* a.J To deprive 
of heart ; to dishearten. 

Yet to bite his lip, And humme at good Cominius, 
much vnhearta mee Shaks. 

UnheaTty a. (now rare) [Un- 1 x] 1440. Un- 
healed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1691. Unhea-ven u. 

t UN- 2 3] 1609. Unhea’venly a. [Un- 1 x] 175a. 
Jnhe’dged ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1648. Unhee’dv. 
[Un- 1 7] 1847. unhee-ded ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
i6ii, -ly adv. Unhee’dful a. [UN- 1 l] 2570, 
-ly adv., -ness. 

Unhee-ding, ppl. a. 113^ [Un- 1 4.] 1. 
Heedless, inattentive, a. Const, of, or with 
direct obj. 2795. 

a. I ramble. . u. of the storm 1795- Then, u. Hh 

E r offered aid, Erma descends 1899. Hence Utt- 
ee-dingly adv . 

Unhele, v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. unhe/an, 
f. Un-* + Helr v.) To uncover; ta strip of 
covering ; fig. to discover, reveal. 

Unhelm v. [Un- 2 a, 5] late ME. Unhe-lmed 
( ppl.) a. [Un- 1 2 1 1795. Unhelmeted (ppl ) a. 
f Un- 1 2] 1823. Unhelpable a. [Un- 1 ij 1886. 
unhelped ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] late ME. Unhalphil 
a. [ U n- 1 z f Shaks. , -ness. Unhelping ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 4] 1604. Unbe mmed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1561. Unheralded ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1845. Un- 
heroic a. [Un- 1 i] 173a, -ally adv. Unhe’ai- 
tating ppl. a. [Un- 1 4J 1753, ’ly *dv. 9 ■ pcm. 
Unhevred ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late ME. 
Unhewn,///, a. Ut<-ME [Un- 1 a.] X. 
Not hacked or cut with weapons. 9. Not 
hewn or cut into shape; not shaped by hewing, 
late ME. b .fig. Rugged, unpolished, rough 

l6 . 5 l . The difference between a rough, u. soldier, and 
a polish'd Gentleman 1703. 

Unhi d ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] ME. Unhl-dden ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Unhi’de v. ( Un- 2 xj ME 
Unhi ndered ppl. a. [l/N- 1 a) 1615, 
Unhi-nge, v. x6ia. TUn-* r.] x. trans. 
To take (a door, etc.) off the hinges ; to remove 
the hinges from ; to open in this way x6x6. a. 
To unbalance, unsettle, upset, disorder (the 
mind, a person, his opinions, convictions, etc.) 
161a. 3. To deprive of stability or fixity ; to 

throw into confusion or disorder 1664. K esp. 
To unsettle (an established order of things) 
1679. 4. To detach or dislodge from some- 

thing 2/155. 

i. Our hogges having found a way to nnhlndge their 
barne doorcs 1634. a. The nerves of Mahomet were 
ompletely unhinged 1867. b. One Blow Horn unfore- 
een Providence vmhintrd me at once Da Fox. 3. 
The supplies are coming in very irregularly mud u. 
the trade 1886. 4. Minds that have been unhinged 

from their old faith and love Gao. Eliot. Hence 
Utihi*nged ppl. a. Unhingement, the act of un- 
hinging 1 the tact of being unhinged. 

Unhi*red ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2617. Unhlstoric 
a. [Un- 1 x] 286a. 

Unhiato-rlcal, a. i6xx. [Un- 1 t.] t. 
Not in accordance with history, a. Not re- 


m (man), a (pass), au (loud), v (cut), g (Ft. chef). 9 (ever), oi (/, eye ). 1 # (Fr. eaa de vie). & (ait), i (Psych*). 9 (what), f (gbt). 
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corded In true history ; not having actually oc- 
curred 1848. Hence Unhisto-ricaUy adv. 

Unbi'tch, v. 1706. [Un- 2 9 b.] 1. trans. 
To detach (a horse, etc.) from a vehicle, etc. or 
from something to which its head is tied. a. 
To detach or unfasten (a thing) 1876. 

Unhi’ve v. [ U N- a 3 1 1799. Unhoa rd v. [Un-® 
3] Milt. Unlio’lpen ppL a. (arch.) [Un- 1 9] 
late ME. 

Unhody, a. and sb. [OE. unhdlig, f. Un- 1 
+ A 4/I/ Holy a.) 1. Not holy, impious, pro- 

fane, wicked, a. col too. Awful, dreadful 1865. 
B. sb. An u. person or thing (rare) 1831. Hence 
Unho'lily adv. Unholines*. 

Unho*mely a. [Un- 1 i] 1871. Unhomo- 
ge-neous a. [Un- 1 x] 1828. 

UnhO'nest, a. Now arch, ox dial. ME. 
[Un- 1 x.J x. Physically or morally objection- 
able, offensive, or unpleasant; indecent, filthy, 
vile. b. Unseemly, unbecoming, improper, 
late ME. a. Morally unfitting or unbecoming ; 
unseemly, immodest, lewd ; dishonourable, dis- 
creditable. late ME. 3. Of persons: Not 
honourable, respectable, or of good repute ; had 
•r immoral in character or conduct, late M E. 
4. Dishonest 1545. 

s. What «o«ve! Uiyng vfer not oflt self u. , he affiermed 
nut to bee unhoneste m open presence Udall. a. 
Taking delight in hearing u. thiiigs 1645. 3. This 

untrew, u. and perjured persone Hall. 4. How vn. 
honest is that labourer, who will not worke for his 
wages? 1603. So Unho'nestly adv. {obs. or dial.). 
Unho-neaty {obs. or dial.). 

■fUnhomourable a. [UN* 1 i] -1635. Un- 
ho*noured ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1513. Unhoo’d v. 
[Un- s a) 1575. Unhoo'ded ppl. a. [Un- 1 2J 
* 575- 

Unhoo k, v. 1611. [UN-2ab.] 1. trans. 

To detach from a hook; to unfasten or open 
in this way. a. To unfasten the hooks of (a 
dress). Also with personal obj. 1840. 3. To 

disengage (one’s arm) from another's 1865. 

Unho-ped, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- 1 2.] +1. 
Unforeseen -1697. a. Not hoped for. Now 
rare, late ME. +b. advb. Hy unexpected good 
fortune, beyond hopes -1830. 3. Nat hoped 

(for looked) for 1598. 

1. Amazed at this a danger 1575. a. Such, as fill 
my heart with vnhop'd ioyes Shaks. b. Though 
Jove hath given me to behold, Unhop'd, the land 
again Cowpeb. 3. These u.-for circumstances 1857. 


Unho'peful a . [Un- 1 i] 1450, -ly 
Jnhn*nimr 44/. id. fUN-f A I r6fl8. 


[Un- 

1570 - 


adv. 


4J 1628. UnboTned 


Uuhoping ppl. 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 : 

' Unho rse, v. late ME. [Un- - 1.] 1 .trans. 
To throw or drag (a rider) from his horse, esp. 
in battle, b.yf^. To discomfit, overthrow. Now 
rare. 1577. c. pass. To be thrown from a horse 
1583. a. To unharness the horses from (a aar- 
riage, gun, etc.) 1654. 

1. b. Thou bast unbox sed me with that very word 
Scott. 

Unho*opitable a. (now rare) [Un- 1 i ) Shaks. 
Unhouse v . [UN-® 3) late ME. Unbou'sed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 158a. 

Unhouseled (rnhau-z’lrf), ///. a. Now 
only after Shaks. [Un- 1 a.J Not having re- 
ceived Holy Communion. 

Vnhouxtlea, disappointed, vnnaneld flam. 1 v. 77. 

Unhu man, a. 1549. [Un- 1 i.] I. In- 

human, inhumane, unmerciful, crueL Now 
rare. a. Transcending the human; super- 
human 1782. 3. Not pertaining to mankind 

1885. 

s. He was sent away pennyless.. from the house of 
his u. father Fielding. a. Exalted to u. happiness 
178a. j. 1 How is this ?\ he cried, in a sharp u., voice 
>885. 

t)nhu*m anise v. [ Un-* 4 c] 175*- Unbnmable 
a. [Un- 1 xl 1611. Unhtnnbled ppl. a. [Un- 1 
al 1604. tJitfxu’moroua a. [Un- 1 x] i8oi. 

Unhang, ppl. a. 1648. [Un-I a.] i.Not 
furnished with hangings. Now rare. a. Not 
(yet) hanged 184a b. Not hung up (for exhi- 
bition) 1880. 

a. One of the greatest scoundrels u. Dickens. 

Unlraiited, ppl. a. 157a. [Un -1 a.] 1. 
Of districts, etc. j Not hunted in. a. Not 
hunted or chased 1648. 

JJnlm-rried ppl. a. ^UN - 1 aj 17^. -Jy adv. 


Unhw'irying ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1768. Unhtrrt 
# 1 . Unhn-rtfnl a. [Un- 1 x] 

ft (G«r. Kiln). i(Fr. p^jT ft (Ger. Muller) 
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* 549 . 'ij adv.,* ness. Unhtrrting ppl. a. [Un- 1 
4 J ^ 3 - 

Unhu*sbanded, ppl. a. 1538. [Un- 1 a.] 
1. Not improved by husbandry ; infilled, un- 
cultivated. a. Having no husband 179 7. 

Unhu sk, v. 1596. [Un-2 3 .] 1. trans. 

To divest of husk or shell 1598. a. fi%. To strip 
of a covei ing or disguise ; to expose 1596. Hence 
Unhu*Bked ppl. a .* 

Unhu-sked, ppl. «.i 1769. [Un- 1 a.] Not 

stripped of the husk. 

Unhygienic a. [Un- 1 iJ 1883, -ally adv. 
Unhy-mned ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1851. Unhy- 
po’thecated ppl. a. [Un - 1 2] 180a. Unhyate*- 
rical a. [Un- 1 i] 1886. 

Uni- (y£*ni), repi. L. comb, form of 
unus one, forming the first element in many 
words with the sense * having, composed or 
consisting of, or characterised by one (thing 
specified by the second element) '. The older 
examples are directly adopted from French 
or Latin, as Unanimous, Universal. In 
the 15th and 16th centuries additional words 
were formed of L. elements and on L. analogy ; 
in the 17th and x8th the prefix gained currency 
and appeared in some abnormal functions, as 
unifold , unisoil ; and in the 19th it came into 
frequent use in forming scientific and technical 
terms, esp. in Bot. and Zool . The second ele- 
ment of these compounds is usually of L. origin, 
but the prefix has been combined with English 
forms or words, and has been used occas. in 
place of the Gr. equivalent Mono-. (In scien- 
tific works the figure 1 is often substituted for 
uni-, as in 1 -bracteate.) 

1. Forming adjs. with the general sense 'having, 
provided with, composed or consisting of, charac- 
terized by one (thing specified or connoted by the 
second element) '. Many of these compounds are self- 
explanatory. Umiarti'cnlate Ent., Zool., having a 
single joint. U'iliaurl'culate(d Zool., having a single 
auricle or auriculate process. Unia'xial Optics and 
Cry si., having one optical axis ; Bot. ana Zool. =» 
Monaxjal a. Unica’meral, having, consisting of, 
or characterized by one legislative chamber. Uni- 
co*lor, UnicoTorous, Unico'loured Nat. Hist.. 
of a single uniform colour. Unico'rneal Zool., of 
an ocellus : having a single cornea. Unicu'spidate, 
ending in one cusp or point. U>nldime*nsional, of 
one dimension. tJ>niilire*ctional E/ectr., (of cur- 
rents) moving in one direction. Unifllar (-fai’lfij), 
of a magnetometer, etc.. having or suspended by a 
single thread or fibre. UnlfioTous Bot., having or 
bearing only one flower. # Unifo’liate, -fo'liolate 
Bot., of leaves, etc. : consisting of one leafleL j of plants : 
having such leaves. Unila'biatC Bot., Ent ., having 
one lip. Unilinear Math., involving one line only. 
Unili*ngual, pertaining to one language only ; know- 
ing or employing only one language. Unili'teral, 
involving the use of, or consisting of, only one letter. 
Unilo'bular Path., of cirrhosis : characterised bv 
hypertrophy of single lobules; hypertrophic. Unl- 
lo'CUlar, having, consisting of, characterized by, 
only one loculus; one-ccllea. Unlno'dal, having 
one node or nodal point. Unimrclear, having, or 
characterized by, one nucleus. Unlo’cular, of, per- 
taining to, or affecting one eye ; fig. characterized by 
the use of one eye only. Unlo*vular, -o’ vulate, pro- 
duced by or containing one ovule. Unipafienfc ■» 
Unifarous 1. Unlpa-rtite Math., consisting of or 
involving a single part U’niped, having only one 
foot (or Teg[). Unipe'rsonal, consisting of a single 
person or individual ; having or existing as oneper- 
son ; hence U •nipcrsona'lity . Uniae’rial, -seriate 
Bot., Zool., etc., arranged in or consisting of one series 
or row ; characterized by such a form or arrangement. 
U nitentaxular. U'niungui'culate, having one 
unguis or claw. 

a. Forming sbs. U'nicell Bot., a unicellular plant. 
U’Xllcode, a telegraphic code in which one word or 
set of letters represents a sentence or phrase j a tele- 
gram or message in this. U'nicycle US., a vehicle 
Ewing only one wheel ; esp. a monocycie used by 
acrobats or for gymnastic displays. U'niped, a 
creature having only one foot (or leg). U'llireme 
[ L. rtmus oar], an ancient vessel or galley having one 
bank of oars. Unitrl'nity, unity in trinity. 

Uniat, Uniate (y£*ni«t, -A), 1833. [ad. 
Russ. uniyatH , f. uniya union, f. L. unus one.] 
A Russian, Polish, or other member of that 
part of the Greek Church which, while retaining 
its own liturgy, acknowledges the Pope's su- 
premacy. b. attrih. or as adj. Of, adhering 
or pertaining to, or denominating the United 
Greek Churches 1855. 

b. The much persecuted Uniate or Greek Catholic 
creed 1905. 

Unlca*psolar, a. 1700. [ad. mod. L. uni* 
capsu larisjjpw^nj- and Capsula r a.] Bot. 


UNIFORM 

Of a pericarp t Having a single capsule. Of a 
plant : Having such a pericarp. 

Unicellular (yfini,se*li£l&j), g. 1858. [ad. 
mod.L. unicellular is ; see Uni- and CELLULAR 

a. 1 Biol . i. Composed or consisting of a single 
cell; applied esp. to organisms belonging to 
the primary divisions of the animal and vege^ 
table kingdoms. Also as sb. a. Characterized by 
the formation or presence of a single cell ex 
cells 1863. Hence Unicellula'rity. 

Unicist (y£*nisist). 1807. [£. L. unicus 
one -1ST.} x. A believer in the unicity of the 
Godhead, a. Med. A believer in unicity X890. 
Unidty (y«ni*siti). 1691. [£. L. unicus ; 

see prec. and -ity. ] x. The fact of being or con- 
sisting of one ; oneness. b. Med. The theory 
that syphilis is caused by one kind only of ve- 
nereal virus x86i. a. T he fact or quality of 
being unique 1859. 

Unicorn (y£-nik£m). ME. [a. AF., OF. 
unieome, or ad. L. unicornis one-homed, f. unus 
one + cornu horn. J x. A legendary animal usu. 
regarded as having a horse s body and a single 
long straight horn projecting from its forehead. 
(The horn of this animal was reputed to possess 
medicinal or magical properties, esp. as an anti- 
dote to or preventive of poison.) b. Used in 
M E. and later versions of the OT. to render the 
Vulgate unicornis or rhinoceros (Greek /xov 6 - 
Ktpojs), as tr. Heb. where the R. V. has 

wtld-ox. ME. a. A representation of this 
animal, esp. in Her. as a charge or (usu.) as a 
supporter of the Royal Arms, late ME 3. Sc. 
One of the pursuivants of the Lyon King of 
Arms 1445. 4. Hist. A Scottish gold coin ( 18 
shillings Scots) current in the 15th and 16th 
centuries 1487. 5. A sir. A southern constella- 
tion 1771. 6. A carriage, etc., drawn by three 

horses, two abreast and one in front ; now usu., 
a team of horses so arranged 1785- t7- The one- 
horned rhinoceros -1700. 8. The narwhal or 

sea-unicorn 1694. b. A unicorn-shell 1711. 

Comb., chiefly in names of animals or plants charac- 
terized by a projecting horn-Uke process or spina 
suggesting the unicorns horn: U.-bird, the horned 
screamer, Palanudta comuta ; -flail, narwhal » 
sense 8 ; -plant, any of various N. Amer. plants, esp. 
Martynia proboscides, the capsule of which termi- 
nates in two horn-like spines ; -shell, a marine gas- 
teropod having a horn-like lip projecting from the 
shell, now esp. one belonging to tne genus Monoceros. 

b. Comb, with unicorn's : unicorn's horn, a horn 
of the rhinoceros, narwhal, or other animal reputed to 
be obtained from a u., freq. mounted or made into a 
cup, and employed as a preventive of or charm against 
poison ; ftbe material of this powdered and used 
medicinall v, eap. as an antidote against poison. Hence 
Uiiico’rnic a. (rare) resembling, having the form 
of, a u. 

|| Unicum (y£*nik#m). PI. unica (y£'nik&). 
1885. [L., neut. sing, of unicus Unique a.] 

A unique specimen. 

Unicursal (yMniktrishl), a. and sb. 1866. 
[f. UNI- + L. cursus course.] Math . A. adj. 
Having, traversing, or being on one course or 
path. B. sb. A unicursal curve. 

Unidea’d (onpidrkd),*. 175a. [Un- 1 a.] 
Not furnished with an idea 
Uxddeal fzm^idral), a. 1^5 1. [Un- 1 i.] 
+1. Conveying or expressing no idea -1799. 
■fa. Destitute of ideas -x8ox. 8. Not following 
an idea 1 1760. 4. Not inspired by or exhibiting 

idealism X84& 

Unidentified ppl* a. [ Un- 1 al i860. Unidio- 
ma-tic a. [Un- 1 x] 182a. UnidoTatrons a. 
f Un- 1 x] 1841. 

Unific (yuni’fik) , a. 1788. [ad. L. * uni ficus ; 
see Uni- and -FIC.] That anifies; producing 
unity. 

Unification (vfl*nlfik?»*j9n). 1851. [f. Uni- 
fy 1/.] The action or process of unifying ; re- 
duction to unity or to a uniform system ; the 
result of this. 

Uniform (jit’nifpim), sb. 1748. [subst. use 
of next.] x. A distinctive dress of uniform 
materials, colour, and cut, wern by all the mem- 
bers of a particular military, naval, or other 
force to which it is recognized as properly be- 
longing and peculiar, b, A distinctive uniform 
dress worn by the members of any civilian body 
or association of persons 1837. c. A single suit 
of such dress 1783. a. attrib. wu Belonging to or 
! forming part of a uniform, as u. coat 1807, b. 
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Wearing uniform, uniformed, as u. policeman 

x , one shall fight who do not wear the u. of one of 
the armies engaged 1879. b. The proposed u., sir, 
of the Pickwick Club Dicksnb. Hence Uniformed 
a. dressed in or wearing u. 

Uniform (ytf *nifp.im), a . 1540. [a. F. uni- 
forms, or ad. L. uniformis\ see UNI- and Form.] 
X. Having, maintaining, or occurring in the same 
form always ; the same or alike under all con- 
ditions ; unvarying, b. Of persons, etc. Hence, 
constant in respect of conduct or opinion ; con- 
sistent. 1551. c. Of clothing, etc. : Of the same 
pattern, colour, and material amongst a number 
or body of persons 1746. 9. Having or present- 

ing the same appearance or aspect ; hence, hav- 
ing a plain, unbroken, or undiversified surface 
or exterior 1550. 3. Of motion, dimensions, 

etc. : Free from fluctuation or variation in respect 
of quantity or amount 1559. 4. Of the same 

form, character, or kind as another or others ; 
conforming to one standard, rule, or pattern ; 
alike, similar 1548. 

s. That all our Subjects could be brought to agree 
In a uniforme Worship of God 16 62. b. A man so 11. 
as to have nothing of Inequality . .in his Actions Dry* 
den. C. The practice of clothing soldiers, by regi- 
ments, in one u. dress 1890. a. The street . . is one of 
the longest, straightest, and most u. in Europe 1756. 
His jerkin, hose, and cloak, were of a dark u. colour 
Scott. This piece of glass.. being perfectly u. in its 
internal structure Faraday. 3. Velocity . .may be u., 
i.t. the same at every instant 1879. 4. How far 

churches are bound to be u. in their ceremonies 
Hooker. When two figures are composed of similar 
parts, they are said to be u. 176a. The copies sold . . 
were found to be exactly u. 1867. Hence U'niform- 
•ly adv. X549, -neas. 

U-nlform, v. i68t. [f. prec.] I. trans. To 
make uniform, a. To put into uniform 1894. 

1. The .. travesties which words underwent before 
they were uniformed by Johnson and Walker 1870. 

Unifo-rmal, a . Now ran . 1573. [f. L. 

ttn i form is -b-A'L.] Uniform. 

U-niformist. 1885. [/.Uniform*. +-ist.] 
One who believes in or advocates uniformity, 
esp. in respect of religious doctrine or ob- 
servance. 

Uniformitarlan (y£:nifpjmite»*rian\ sh. nnd 

a. 1840. [f. next + -ARIAN.] A. sb. x. GeoL One 

who attributes geological processes and pheno- 
mena to forces operating continuously and uni- 
formly. (Opp. to Catastrophist.) a. - prec. 
[rare) 1890. B. adf. 1. GeoL Of. characteristic 
of, or held by uniformitarians 1840. b. In ac- 
cordance with the theory of the uniformitarians 
1869. c. Of persons : That is a uniformitarian 
1864. 9. Of or pertaining to, advocating or 

practising, uniformity in something 1897. Hence 
Uniformita-rianism. 

Uniformity (yiJnifp-jmlti). late ME. [a. 
F. uniformity , or ad. L. uniformitas , f. uni- 
form is Uniform a . ; see-iTY.] The quality or 
condition of being uniform, in various senses. 

b. Conformity to (or compliance with) one 
standard of opinion, practice, or procedure, esp. 
in religious observance 1549. c. spec, in GeoL 
Cf. Uniformitarian, 1837. d. With a and 
pi. A particular instance of this condition* a 
uniform feature, law, etc. 1665. 

The u. of 'ifo must be sometimes diversified John- 
■on. Variety is more pleasing than u. Hogarth, b. 
Three.. Reverend Divines, who.. can give a good Ac- 
count of his Vertue, U., and Learning 1708. Act of 
in Eng. Hist., any of three Acts (1549, 1559, 166a) 
regulating public worship, which prescribed the use 
and acceptance of the Books of Common Prayer pub- 
lished in those years. C. It is very conceivable that 
catastrophes may be part and parcel of u. Huxley, 
Unify (ytf'nifoi), v. 1509. [ad. med.L. uni- 
fied re, f. L. uni- Uni-; see -FY.] Irons. To 
make, form into, or cause to become one ; to 
unite, consolidate. Hence Unifying ppL a. 
Unige*niture. 1659. [ad. eccl. L. uni- 
gen it us only-begotten +-URE.] 1. Tkeol. The 

fact of being «.he only-begotten Son. 9. The 
fact of being an only child ; the practice of hav- 
ing only one child 1887. 

Unila'teral, a. 1809. [ad. mod.L. uni - 
lateralis , or f. Uni- + Lateral a. 1 i, &. Hot. 
Of a raceme or panicle ; Having the flowers on 
one side of the peduncle. Also, of a cyme: 
Having a branch or axis on one side only, b. 
Hot., Zool . Arranged or produced on one side 
of an axis or surface ; directed towards one side 
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1870. g. Of or pertaining to, occurring on or 
affecting, one side of an organ or part 1843. b * 
Path . Affecting or developed on one side of the 
body only 1876. c. Phonetics. Produced with 
the glottis open on one side only 1867. 8. Of 

one party or side only, not reciprocal x8oa. b, 
Law. Binding or imposed on one party only ; 
without reciprocal obligation 1802. 4. One- 

sided, partial, incomplete 1830. 

4. This is a u. view of the social contract, and omits 
the element of reciprocity Morley. Hence Unila- 
tera-lity. Unila’terally adv. 
Unillu*minated, ppl . a. 1579. [Un- 1 a.] 
1. Not spiritually or meutally enlightened, a. 
Not lighted up 1824. 

Unillu*mlnating ppl. a. JUn- 1 4] 188a. Un- 
ilhrmined ppl. a.fUN- 1 aj 1826. Uni-lluetrated 
ppl. a. (Un- 1 a] x8a8. UnPmaged ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1648. Unima'glnable a. [Un- 1 il 
161 1, -ness, -bly adv. Unima'ginative a. [Un- 1 

1] Wordsw., -ly adv., -ness. Unima*glned 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1548. Uni inflated ppl. a. 
[ Un- 1 a] 1610. UnimmeTaed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
1835. Unimmo*rtal a. [Un- 1 i] Milt. Un- 
impai-rable a. [Un- 1 i] 1627, Unimpaired 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1583. Unimpa*rted ppl . a . 
[UN- 1 2J 1655. Unimpa*ssioned ppl. a. [Un- 1 

2] 1744- 

Uni mpea-chable,<z. 1784. [Un- 1 !.] That 
cannot be called in question, doubted, or dis- 
credited of evidence, witnesses, good qualities, 
etc. Hence Unimpeachabi-lity. Unimpea’ch- 
ableness. Unimpea*chably adv. 

Unimpea-ched ,ppl.a. late ME. [Un- 1 2.] 
+ 1. Not impeded, —late ME. a. Not assailed, 
accused, or called in question 1583. 
Unimpeded ppl. a . [Un- 1 2] 1760. Unim- 
plo’red ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] Milt. Unimportance 
[Un- 1 6]Johnson. Unimpo’rtant a. [Un- 1 1] 
1727. unixnpo’sing ppl. a . [Un- 1 4] 1736. 
Unimpre'gnated ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1744. 

Unimpre-ssed, ///. a. 1743. [UN-ia] 
•(•i.Notunderrestraint. Young, a. Not affected 
by feelings of respect or awe 1861. 3. Not 

bearing an impression 1868. 

Unimpre'ssible a. [Un- 1 i] x8a8. Unim- 
pre*ssionable a. [Un- 1 i] 1847. Unimpre-*- 
Bive a. [Un- 1 x] 1796, -ly adv., -neas. Unim- 
pri- eoned ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 2659. 

U nimpro* vable, a, 1660. [Un- 1 i.] x. 
That cannot be cured of faults, etc. ; hopelessly 
bad, not to be made better. 9. Perfect, having 
no fault or deficiency x8aa. 

1. A people the most unprincipled and unimprove- 
able of all Grot*. a. You show an absolute and u. 
acquaintance with. .mankind Scott. 

Unimpro-ved,///. a. 1665. [UN-ia.] x. 
Not made better; not raised in quality. a. 
Not turned to use; not taken advantage of 1781. 

a. They preferred leaving their victory u., to the 
hazard of a general battle 1850. 

Unimpro'ving ppl. a . [Un- 1 4] X747. Unlm- 
pu*gnable a. [Un- 1 i| 1832. Unimpu'gned 
ppl. a . [U N- 1 a| 1838. Unimptrlaive fl.fUN- 1 
1] 1856, -neas. unincamate a. [Un- 1 1)1687. 
Unincensed ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1594. Uninchrd- 
ed ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 1775. UnincoTporato a. 
[Un- 1 x] 1821. Uninco-rporated ppl. a. [Un- 1 
a] 1715. Unincrea'sable a. [Un- 1 x] 1648. 
Unlncrea*aed ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1824. Unin- 
de-bted ppL a. [UN- 1 a] Dryden, -ness. Un- 
indented ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 175a Unindexed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 183a, 

UnindMferent, a. 1565. [Un- 1 i.] x. 

Not impartial; prejudiced. Now arch. 9. 
Not unconcerned; interested 1813. So Unin- 
di'fference. Unindi*fferency (now arch.). Un- 
indi’flferently adv. 

Unindu*strious a. [Un- 1 i] 1599. Uninfect- 
ed ppl. a. [Un- 1 al x6a8. Uninfcctioua a. 
[Un- 1 x] 1744. Uninfe-Bted ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 
Milt. 

Uninfla*med t ///. a. x6a6. [Un-Ia. 1 fx. 
Not set on fire -1794. a. fig. Not fired with 
passion, enthusiasm, etc. 1714. 3. Path . Free 
from inflammation 1793. 

1. Rise odours sweet from Incense uninflam'd 1 
Young. 

Uninfla*mmable a. [Un- 1 xl 1666. Unto* 
fla-ted ppl. a. [Un- 1 af i86x, Uninfle-ctad 
ppl. a . [Un - 1 9] 27x3. uninfluenced ppl. a. I 
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[Un- 1 a] 1734. Uninfluential a. [Un- 1 i] 
1661. 

Uninfo*rmed, ppl. a. 1597. [Un- 1 a.] x. 
Not informed, instructed, or enlightened on 
some matter or in some respect. 9. Unedu- 
cated, uninstructed, ignorant 1647. b. Marked 
by lack of enlightenment, information, or know- 
ledge 1796. 3. Not showing animation ; life- 

less, mechanical 1709. 

3. Without this irradiating Power, .her most perfect 
Features are Uninform’d and Dead Stbelr. 
Uninfo-rming ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1709. Unin- 
fringed//)/, a. Tu n- 1 aj 1610. Uningenioua 
a. [Un- 1 i] 1638. +Uninge*nuoua a. [Un- 1 1] 
-1670, f-ly adv . Uninha*bitable a. [UN- 1 xl 
1448, -neas. Uninha'bited ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1571. Unini'tiate ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] xSot. Un- 
iniiiated ppl. a. [UN- 1 al 1678. Uminitia'tion 
[Un- 1 61 1834. UninJwed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1578. UninjuTioUB a. [Un- 1 x] 1809, -ly adv . 
Unino-minal (yfini-), a. 1881. [a. F.; see 
Uni- and Nominal a. 1 1. Based on the prin- 

ciple of one member being separately elected by 
each constituency, a. Having or involving one 
name, spec, in Nat. Htst. 1885. 

Unlnqui*ring ppl. a. [UN- 1 4] 1804. Unin- 
qui'sitive a. [ UN- 1 1] 1609. Uninecrflbed ppl. 

a. [Un- 1 aj 1704. Uninape’cted ppl. a. [ Un- 1 
2] 1858. Uninapi-red ppl. a. [ Un- 1 a] Locks. 
UniiiBpiTing ppl. a. [UN- 1 4] 1815. 

Uninstru cted, ppl. a. 1598. [Un- 1 a.J 

1. Not instructed or informed ; unenlightened, 
ignorant. 9. Not furnished with instructions 
1892. Hence Uninstnrctednesa. 
Uninstnrctive a. [Un- 1 x] 1666, -ly adv. 
UninBulate v. [Un-* x] 1844. Unbnaulated 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1794. UnlnsuTable a. [Un- 1 
ij 1864. Uninsured ppl. a. I Un- 1 9] 1799. 
U:ninteUe*ctual a. [UN- 1 1] 1076. 
Uninte-lligent, a. 1609. [Un- 1 i.] i. 

Without knowledge or understanding of some- 
thing. Now rare . 9. Devoid of intelligence 

1664. g. Deficient in intelligence ; dull, stupid 

1676. +4. Unintelligible -1756. 

1. China,.. too u. of us and too unintelligible to us 
Carlyle, a. Time, . . the most spiritual of the u. ct*-r- 
tures of God PuKKY. So (in sense 3) Unlnto'lli- 
gence. Unlnte lligently adv. 
U-nintelligibiTity [Un- 1 6] 1665. Uninte lli- 
gible a. [Un- 1 xJ 1616, -ness, -bly adv. Un- 
intended ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Milt., -ly adv 
Unintentional a. [Un- 1 i] 178a, -ly adv . 
Uni-nterested, ppl. a. 1646. [Un- 1 a.J 

is. Impartial ; disinterested -1767. 9. Taking 

no interest ; indifferent 1771. Hence Uni*n- 
terested-ly adv., -ness. 

Uninteresting ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] Burke, -ly 
adv.,- ness. Unintenni*tted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
i6xx, -ly adv. Unlntermi*ttent a . [Un- 1 il 
1850, -ly adv, Unlntermi-tting ppl. tf.TUN- 1 4] 
1661, -ly adv., -nesa. Uninterml'xcd ppl. a. 
(now rare) [Un- 1 a] 1595. Unintenpretable a. 
[Un- 1 x] 1625. UninteTpreted ppl. a. [Un- 1 
a] x66a. Unintenred ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1648. 
U:nlnterru*pted, ///. a. 160a. [Un- 1 a.] 
1. Not interrupted or broken in respect of con- 
tinuity or sequence ; uuintermittent, continuous. 

b. C ontinuous in surface ; having no intervals 

between the parts 1791. 9 Not disturbed or 

broken into ; not interrupted £y something 1657. 

x. b. The cascade.. falls.. in one u. sheet 179s. 
Hence U'nintemrpted-ly adv , -nesa. 
Unintemrption [Un- 1 6] 1647. Uninti 'mi- 
dated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1764. Unlnto'xicating 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1773. Umintrodu'ced ppl. a • 
[Un- 1 a] 1743. Unimrred ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1708. Uninvtt ded ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] 1647. Un- 
invented ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] x6xx. Uninventive 
a. [Un- 1 x] 1770) -ness. Uninvested ppl. a . 
[Un- 1 al x8oa. Uninve*stigable a. [UN- 1 1] 

1677. Unlnve*ati gated ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] x8x& 
Uninvbte v. [Un-* i or UN- 1 y) 1665. Unin- 
vited ppl. a.TUN- 1 a] 1631. Uninvi'ting ppl 
a. [Un- 1 4] 1 066. UnJnvo*ked ppl. a. [Un- 1 a J 
1718. Uninvo‘lved ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1793. 

| | Unio (y^*nitf). Pl. unios (-faz), || isxiionefl 
-du'nfz). x8aa. [L., ' a single large pearl f .] Zool. 
A genus of freshwater bivalves typical of the 
family Unionidm ; a mussel of this or a related 
genus, esp. one yielding pearls. Hence Umioid 
a . resembling or shaped like (that of) a u. 
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Union 1 (yfluten, y£*nyan). late ME. [a. 
F., ad. L. uniotum , unio, f. unus one.] x. 
The action of uniting one thing to another or 
others, or two or more things together, so as 
to form one whole or complete body ; the state 
or condition of being so joined or united; com- 
bination, conjunction, b. Of persons or coun- 
tries with ref. to joint action or policy 1608. 

c, spec . in Sure. The growing together in the 

process of healing of parts separated by frac- 
ture, cutting, etc. 1631. d« With a and pi. An 
instance or occasion of this 1570- e. Sexual 
conjunction (rare) 1728. a. The uniting to- 
gether of the different sections, parties, or in- 
dividuals of a nation or other body so as to 
produce general agreement or concord ; the 
condition resulting from this 1460. b. Harmony 
of colour or design between the parts of a pic- 
ture 1704. 3. a. Scots Law. The uniting into one 

tenantry of non-contiguous lands or tenements 
1503. b. Eccl. The uniting of two or more 
churches or benefices into one 1529. 4. The 

action of uniting, or fact of being united, into 
one political body ; esp, formation or incorpo- 
ration into a single state, kingdom, or political 
entity, usu. with one central legislature 1547. 
b. Eng. Hist, (with the and capital) : The unit- 
ing of the English and Scottish crowns in 1603, 
or parliaments in 1707 ; or of the parliaments 
of Great Britain and Ireland, dating from 1 Jan. 
1801. 1603. 5* The joining of two persons in 

matrimony ; an instance of this, a marriage 
>595* 6* That which is united or combined 

into one; a whole formed by conjunction of 
parts ; a combination Or compound 1660. b. 
An association or league of persons or states 
formed for some common purpose or action. 
Now esp. ■» Trade-union. 1660. c. spec. A 
legislative confederacy of states or provinces ; 
a confederation or federation ; esp. the United 
States of America. (In American use occas. re- 
stricted to the northern or federal States ) 1775. 

d. A number of parishes combined under one 

Board of Guardians for poor-law administra- 
tion ; an area or sub-district so formed and ad- 
ministered 1834. e. A textile fabric composed of 
two or more different materials woven together, 
e^p. of cotton with linen, wool, or Jute 1844. 7. 

That which unites or connects one thing to an- 
other; techn ., a coupling for pipes or tubes 
*850. 8. Brewing. One of a series of casks or 

vats used in the union system of cleansing beer 
1876. 9. ellipt. with the a. «< U.-fiag, Union 

Jack 1769. ( h ) spec. The union flag inserted in 
the upper inner canton of the ensign ; freq. in 

f >hr, v. down or downwards, i. e. with the flag 
nverted as a sign of distress 1804. b. «■ U. 
House 1843. c. — U. Society ; also, the buildings 
of such a society 1S35. ro. attrib. and Comb., 
passing into adj. a. With the sense * of or be- 
longing to, promoting 01 advocating, etc. (a par- 
ticular) legislative union * 1707. b. gen. 1733. 
c. In sense 6 e, as u. cloth, goods , etc. x86a. 

s. The U. of the human Nature with the Divine 
1718. Persecution, said Mr. Fox, is a bond of u. 
178a, By the u. and investigation of several data 1800. 
d. A colony having an u. of interest 1817. a. There 
shalbe perfite vmon amonges them without striffe 
Cromwell. b. A figure . . though deviating from 
beamy, may still have a certain u. of the various parts 
Sin J. Reynolds, 3. Her grandfather had been., 
very much averse to our u. Thackeray. 6- b. The 
increase of wages is not confined to those trades which 
have unions 1878. c. The South will come back to 
the U. 1 86$. 9. EL. A barge with the U. hoisted at 

the stem 1865. b. i wonder, .if l am doomed to die in 
the Unton Hardy, c. There existed at Cambridge a 
certain debating club, called the * Union * Thackeray. 

Special combs. : U. flag* the national flag of Great 
Britain, and (from 1801) of the United Kingdom, 
formed by combining the crosses of St. George, St. 
Andrew, and St. Patrick, retaining the blue ground 
of the banner of St. Andrew $ U. Houae, the work- 
house of a Poor Law u. s ■joint, see sense 71a. nut, 
(«) a nut used with a screw to unite one part to 
another 1 ( 3 ) the Australian timber tree Bosistoa sa - 
pindi/ormis or its wood | • room Brewing, the room 
containing the unions or cleansing vats 1 •rustic, a 
British moth, A pome a cennexa ; U, Society, at uni- 
versities t E general club and debating society usu. 
open to all members or all undergraduates of the uni- 
versity t n. suit U.S ^ men's or boys' combinations j u. 
eyetem Brewing, a method of beer-cleansing. Hence 
Unionic (y 4 aWik) a. of. pertaining to, characteristic 
of, a union or union Society. 

U-nlon *. otxh. ME. [ad. L. uniotum, 


unio Unio.] A pearl of large sire, good qua- 
lity, and great value. 

Unionid (yw'nionid). 1861. [a. mod.L. 
Unionidse, f. L. unio Unio; see -id 8 .] Zool. 

A member of the Unionidse, a family of bivalve 
molluscs typified by the genus Unio. 
Unionism (yft-nianiz’m). 1845. [f.UNioN 1 
+ -ISM.] The principle or policy of combining ; 
combination in union ns a system of social 
organisation, b. «=> Tra»je(s)-unionism 1869. 
c. U.S. Advocacy of or belief in legislative union 
between States 1864. d. Loyalty to or advo- 
cacy of the principles, views, or programme of 
the Unionist party; the political tenets of a 
Unionist 1886. 

Unionist (yfi'nisn'st), sb. and a. 1799. [f- 
as prec. + -IST.] A. sb. 1. A believer in union- 
ism as a political principle or system of organi- 
zation ; esp. one who advocates or supports the 
formation of some particular legislative union 
(usu. with initial capital), b. U.S. A supporter 
of the Federal Union of the U.S.A. ; esp. an op- 
ponent of Secession in the Civil War of 1861-5. 
1830. c. British Politics. A member of the 
political party which advocated or supported 
maintenance of the parliamentary union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, formed by 
coalition between Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists in 1886, and later known indifferently 
as ' Unionist * or 1 Conservative' 1886. a. «= 

T rade-unionist 1834. 3. One who advocates 

or endeavours to promote the union of churches 
1852. 

a The charges of conspiracy and violence brought 
against unionists 1879. 

B. attrib. or as adj. 1. Pertaining to or sup- 
porting a legislative union, esp, that between 
Great Britain and Ireland 1816. b. Of or be- 
longing to the Unionist party 1886. a. Of or 
belonging to trade-unionism or trade-unionists 
1879. Hence Unioni'stic a. 

U-nlonize, v. 1841. (X Union 1 + -ize .1 
irons. To form into a union; to bring (work) 
under trade-union rules; to attract or form 
(workers) into trade-unions. 

Union Jack. 1674. [Jackj 3 . 3 ] Orig. and | 
prop. , a small British union flag flown as the jack 
of a ship ; later extended to any size or adapta- 
tion of the union flag, whether used as a jack or 
not, and regarded as the national ensign, b. A 
figure or representation of this 1848. 

Union pipes, sb. pi. 1851. [perh. ad. Tr. 
piob uilleann, f. plob pipe + uilleann , gen. sing, 
of uille elbow.] Irish bagpipes, in which the 
bag is inflated Dy bellows worked by the elbow. 

Unlparous (ywni'p&ras), a. 16 46. [f. mod. 
L. vniparus ; see Uni- and -parous.] x. 
Bearing one at a birth ; characterized by this 
kind of parturition, b. Bot. Of a cyme: Hav- 
ing only one axis or branch ; developing a single 
axis at each branching 1839. 

Unlpla nar, a. 1866. [f. Uni- + Planar 

a. ] x. Geom . Having or characterized by co- 
incident planes. U. node (or point), a form of 
node or conical point in which the tangent cone 
has become a pair of coincident planes, a. 
Mech. Of motion : Confined to one plane ; of 
or pertaining to such motion 1882, 

Unipo-lar, a. 181a. [f. Uni- + Polar a.] 
1. Electr. Produced by, proceeding fiom, one 
magnetic pole ; exhibiting one kind of polarity. 

b. Of apparatus: Having, or operating by 
means of, one magnetic pole 1876. a. Biol. Of 
nerve cells : Having one pole or fibrous prolon- 

ation ; connected to the nerve-fibre by a single 
hrous process 1859. Hence Unipola'rlty. 
Unique (yirof'k), a. and sb. 160a. [a. F., 
ad. L. unicus . In early use also directly ad. 
L. unicus.) A* adj. 1. Of which there is only 
one ; one and only ; single, sole, solitary, a. 
Having no like or equal ; superior to or different 
from all others ; unparalleled, unrivalled 1618. 

s. He bath lost.. his unic Son 1645. A man.. who 
made Latin scholarship his u. intellectual purpose 
1873. a. This is a soueraigne and vnicke remedie 
X618. Such a u. mortaL.no man can describe 1871. 

B. sb. 1, A thing of which there is only one 
example, copy, or specimen ; esp. such a coin 
or medal 1714. a. A thing, fact, person, etc., 
that Is without equal or parallel in its kind 1758. 

j, A coin, which I have reason to think is a Unic 
1774. a. He is.. quite an u. in this country Cowraa. 


Of Lamb's writings . . some were so memorably beauti- 
ful as to be uniques in their class De Quincey. Hence 
Uni'que-ly ado., -xxesa. Uni’qixity, uniqueness. 

Un-Prish a. [ Un- 1 x] 1842. UniToned ppL 
a. [UN- 1 a] late ME. UniTritating ppt. a. 
[Un- 1 4] 1797. 

Unisexual (ytfnise'ksiwil) a. x8oa. [ad. 
mod.L. unisexualis ; ccc Uni- and Sexual a.] 
x. Of one sex ; having the reproductive organs 
of one or other sex developed or present in 
individuals : a. Bot. Of flowers : With either 
stamens or pistils absent or suppressed. Of 
plants : Having such flowers. 1802. b. Of ani- 
mals or their organs 1830. a. Pertaining or 
restricted to one sex 1885. Hence Uniaexu&Tity, 
the condition of being u. U nise-xually adv . 
Unison (y&'nisan, -zan), sb. and a. 1574. 
[a. OF., or ad. late L. unisonus, f. L. uni- Uni- 
+ sonus sound.] A. sb. s. Mus . and Acoustics. 

A note of the same pitch as another ; also 
loosely, a note from which intervalsare reckoned . 
Now rare. b. Identity of pitch ; the relation 
of two notes of the same pitch reckoned as one 
of the musical 'intervals' 1575. c. In phr. in 
u. : with identity of note and pitch 1616. d. A 
passage in which different voices or instru- 
ments execute a melody that is the same for all 
parts (or, loosely, different only by an interval 
of an octave or octaves) 1724. e. elltpt. for 
u. string 1820. a. A union or combination 
of concordant sounds ; a united and unanimous 
utterance 1806. 3 .jig. A thing perfectly agree- 

ing or consonant with another. Now rare or Obs. 
1650. b. Perfect agreement, concord, or har- 
mony ; harmonious combinations 1654. c. Jn 
unison [with), in agreement or harmony, con- 
sonant, harmonious 1780. 

1. Unisons, ’tis plain, cannot _ possibly have any 
Variety 1728 c. The nymphs joined in u.. and their 
swains an octave below them Sterne, d. In Unisons, 
or passages where all instruments play the same me- 
lody, though in different Octaves 1799. 3. b. Friend- 

ship the Vnison of well tun’d Hearts 1674. C. It was 
all in u. : words, conduct,.. told the same story Jane 
Austen. 

attrib. n. stop. In an organ, a stop of the same 
pitch as the diapasons; u. suing, in a pianoforte or 
other instrument, a string tuned to the same pitch as 
(or loosely an octave higher than) another j U. tune, 
one to be sung in u. ; -tuning, the tuning of strings 
(of a pianoforte, etc.) in u. 

B. adj. +1. Sounding together; Jig. in com- 
plete agreement, unanimous -1762. a. Identi- 
cal in pitch ; singing or sounding in unison 
Now rare or Obs. 1614. So Unisonal a. Mus. 

«= next 1 ; -ly adv. Uni*sonancc (rare), agree- 
ment or identity of sounds. Uni'senant a. of 
the same pitch or sound. 

Unisonous (yuni’sdnas), a. 1781. [f. late 
L. unisonus Unison +-OUS.] 1. Mus. Of the 

same pitch for the different voices or instru- 
ments ; in unison or octaves, not in parts, a. 
Agreeing, concordant 1812. 

Unit (y£-nit), sb. (and «.] 1570. [f. L. 

unui one; substituted for earlier unity, unitie, 
unite, perhaps in conformity with digit.) 1. 
Math. A single magnitude or number regarded 
as an undivided whole and as the ultimate base 
of all number; spec, in Arith ., the least whole 
number; the numeral 'one’, represented by 
the figure x. b. Any determinate quantity, 
dimension, etc., adopted as a standard of 
measurement 1738. c, A substance adopted as 
a standard for estimating specific gravity 1829. 

a. One of the separate parts or members of 
which a complex whole or aggregate is com- 
posed or into which it may be analysed 1642, 

b. The lowest constituent part of a collective 

body or whole having a distinctive existence ; 
such a division or group of individuals con- 
sidered as a basis of formation or administra- 
tion 1847. 3- attrib ., passing into adj. Of, per- 

taining or equivalent to (th.it of) a unit; pro- 
duced or caused by a u. ; consisting of, contain- 
ing, or forming a unit or units 1839. 4* As adj. 

Having the distinct or individual existence of a 
unit 1870. 

x. Note the worde. Vnit, to exprease the Grek# 
Monas, and not Vnitiet as we haue all, commonly, 
till now, vsed John Dee. If, as some affirm, the 
unite be no number, but only the source of all others 
1726. b. The necessity . .of the adoption of a money 
U. x8«$. The ohm is a u. of resistance, in the same 
manner that an inch is a u. of length 1870. C. As 
water is taken as the u. for solids and liquids, so if 
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atmospheric atr for gases 18*9. a The a. of that life 
..was for ever withdrawn from the sum of human 
existence Scott, b. The village is a fraction, but the 
city is an u. 1847. A company is the u. of a regiment 
1876. 3. The u. current flowing through a conductor 
u. of length will exert the 11. force on the u. pole at 
the u. distance 1867. The consumption of wheat per 
head of the population (u. consumption) was over 6 
bushels per annum 1898, 4. All things in the exterior 
world are u. and individual J. H. Nkwman. 

Unitable (ytfiurtAb’l), a . [f. Unite *. + 
-able. | That can be united ; capable of union. 
Unital (yfimitAl), a. i860, [f. Unit or 

Unity + ~al.] That unites ; causing or pro- 
ducing unity or union ; of the nature of a unit. 
Unitarian fy£niie»’ri&n), sb. and a. 1687. 
[Partly f. mod.L, unitarius (f. L. unitas Unity) 
+ -an ; partly f. Unity + -or«z«.] A. sb. 1. 
Theol. One who affirms the unipersonality of 
the Godhead, esp. as opp. to an orthodox 
Trinitarian ; spec* a member of a Christian re- 
ligious body or sect holding this doctrine. (Usu. 
with Initial capital.) b. Any monotheist, esp. a 
Mohammedan 2708. a. An advocate of 
theory or system based on unity, e. g. of Monism 
in philosophy, of centralisation, federation, or 
national unity in politics, etc. 1836. 

a. b. His preachers.. called aloud on the Unitarians, 
manfully to stand up against the Christian idolaters 
Gibbon. 

B. adj. z. Theol. Of or pertaining to, con- 
nected with, the Unitarians or their doctrines ; 
of the nature of, characteristic of, Unitarianism 
1687. b. Accepting the doctrines, or belonging 
to a religious body or sect, of Unitarians 1691. 
9. Of or pertaining to, based or founded on, 
characterized by, unity. In various senses 2836. 

x. The U. [conception], which conceives of Christ 
as an exalted human teacher merely 1889. a. These 
two theories, the one dualistic, the other u. 1875. The 
King of U. Italy 1865. Hence Unita*rianism, be- 
lief in or affirmation of the unity of God, esp. the 
tenets, principles, or views of the Unitarians. 

Unitary (ytf -nitflri), a . 184a. ff. Unit or 
Unity + -ary 1 .] 1. Of or pertaining to, cha- 

racterized by, or based upon unity 1847. a. 
Philos, Of or pertaining to, involving, unity of 
being or existence 284a. 3. Of the nature of 

a unit ; individual, uncompounded x86x. b. 
Serving as a unit of measurement or calculation 
2889. 4. Of or pertaining to a unit or units, 

a. Chem. Applied to a theory or system in which 
the molecules of all bodies are regarded as units 
2865. b. Of an alphabet, etc, : In which a single 
symbol represents each sound 1874. c. A rith. 
Applied to a modification of the ‘rule of three *, 
by which the value, extent, etc., of one unit be- 
ing first determined, that of any number is found 
by multiplication 2877, 5. Forming a unit with 

something 2868. 

x. The national and u. tendencies of the people 
Lowkl l. a. Man loves the Universal, the Unchange- 
able, theU. 1849. 3. Each man is at once profoundly 
u. and almost infinitely composite X90K. Hence U’ni- 
tarist, an advocate of a u. system of government ; 
spec, a supporter of the unity of Italy. 

Unite (y£*nait, yimart), sb. 2604. [f. 

f unite pa. pple., united, ad. late L. unitus, \ 
uni re.] Nutnism. An English gold coin first 
issued by James I in 2604 (named with ref. to 
the Union of the Crowns). 
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x. Like a broken Limbe vnited Share Where the 
publique and private interest are most closely united 
Hobbks. b. Not believing that the enemy could be 
so soon united Clarendon. C. Their hands were 
united by the Protestant preacher Scott, a. If Sim- 
pathy of Loue vnite our thoughts Share 3. D’Au- 
oi grid’s style, which unites the severe and the ludicrous 
1798. 4. Is it best for the States to u. or not to a.? 
Washington, 3. d. The whole body of the coheirs , . 
must u. to constitute the heir 1795. Hence Unl'ting 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

United (ytmarUd), ppl. a. 1559. [f. prec.] 
1. Joined together ; combined, made one. 9. 
Conjoint, in combination ; not of single origin 
or constituents; resulting from a union (freq, 
in titles of amalgamated churches and societies) 
2586. 

Special Collocations 1 U. Brethren, the Moravians t 
U.CohnidSj t(<*) the four colonies of the New England 
Confederation of 1643 1 (^) the thirteen colonies form< 
ing the original Republic of N. America 1 U. Greeks 
a Uniat | U. Irishmen , a 


Unite (yuaort), v. late ME. ff. unit -, ppl. 
stem of late L. unire to loin, f. L. unus one. 1 
1. tram. To combine or Join (a thing or things) 
to or with another or others, to bring or put 
(separate or divided things) together, so as to 
maJce a connected or contiguous whole; to 
form Into, make or cause to be, one, b. To com- 
bine or amalgamate into one body 2592. c. T o 
Join (bands), esp. in the marriage ceremony 
260a. a. To bring to agreement ; to combine 
(persons, etc.) in action or interest, or for some 
purpose 2547. b. To join (persons) in marriage 
2798. 3. To have, possess, or exhibit (functions, 
qualities, etc.) in combination 2796. 4. intr. To 
enter into association or union; to combine 
forces, act in concert with others [in some action 
or to do something) 2623. b. To become one in 
feeling or sentiment z 766. fi. To form one 
material whole; to combine physically; to 
coalesce 1667. b. spec, in Chem. To combine by 
chemical affinity or attraction 1800, c. Of 
troops, etc. t To form one combined or conjoint 
body 2700. <L Of immaterial things or in non- 
physical c onnexi on 2795. 


niatj U. Irishmen , a political association orig. 
formed to promote union between Protestants and 
Catholics, which became a separatist secret society 
and was concerned in the rebellion of 17981 so u. 
Irishman 1 U. Kingdom (abbrev. U.K\ the king- 
dom of Great Britain or (from x8oi to igaa) of Great 
Britain and Ireland s U. Provinces, («) the seven 
northern provinces of the Netherlands, allied from 
1579, and later developed into the kingdom of Hol- 
land \ [b) in full U. Provinces of Agra and Oudh, a 
district in north British India, consisting of the pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh united under a governor. 
Hence Unl*ted-ly adv., -ness. 

United States. 1617. I. The proper name 
or title of a confederation, federation, or union 
of states, a.™ United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands (now rare or Hist.), b. The Republic of 
N. America. Abbrev. (J.S. or U.S.A. 1781. c. 
In other applications 1864. a. The form of 
English spoken in the U.S. or regarded as dis- 
tinctly American 2891. 

Uni-ter. 1587. [f. Unite v.+ -erL] A 
person or agency that brings about union. 

Uniters of states and cities Bacon. Money.. the 
great u. of a most divided people Swift. 

Unltion (ywni’Jan). Now nrri, 2511. [ad. 
late L. unitionem, f. unire Unite r.J The ac- 
tion of uniting; the fact or condition of being 
united ; union, junction. 

The vnition of two [livings] in one man 1587. . The 
Union or rather U. of a particular Soul and particular 
Body 1733. 

Unitive (yfi-nitlv), a. 253d. [ad. late L. 
unitivus, f. unit-, unire Unite v . ; see -ive.] 
2. Uniting ; causing or involving union ; spec, in 
Anat. of fibres. 9. Bringing about spiritual 
union with God 2659. b. spec, in unittve life, 
way, etc., applied to the third and final stage 
of spiritual advancement 2649, 
s. The u. power of the Intellect 1647. m. Thia a. 
power of the Eucharist 1879. b. The purgative, illu- 
minative, and u. stages of devotion 1830. Hr 
U'nitive-ly eutv., -ness. 

Unity (yfi-nW). ME. [a. AF. unite, F. 
uniti, or ad. L» unit at-, unitas, f. unus one.] 
1. The fact, quality, or condition of being one 
in number; oneness, singleness, b. Afath.The 
condition of the unit or number one; the 
numeral one regarded abstractly as the basis of 
number 257a c. A quantity, magnitude, or 
substance, adopted as the unit of comparison 
or measurement 2728. 9 . fa. — UNIT 2. -2837. 

b. One separate or single thing, quality, etc. ; 
something complete in itself or regarded as such 
1587- 8 * The quality or condition of being one in 
feeling, action, purpose, etc.; harmonious com- 
bination of parties or persons ME. b. At unity, 
in concord or harmony ; at one. late ME. c. 
Agreement or concord between things, late ME. 
4. The fact of forming or being united into one 
whole ; union (of persons or things, or one with 
another or others), late ME. b. A body formed 
by union, esp. the Unity of the (Moravian) 
Brethren 2780. g. The quality or fact of being 
one body or whole, esp. as made up of two or 
more parts ; an undivided whole, as dist. from 
its parts, late ME. 6. Singleness of design or 
effect in a work of art ; consonance of parts with 
each other and the whole 271a. b. The unities , 
the three principles of the canon of dramatic 
composition laid down by Aristotle and observed 
in the classical French drama, according to 
which a play should consist of one main action, 
represented as occurring at one time (he. one 
day) and in one gla ce x668. 7, Continuity, 
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homogeneity; unvaried nature; singleness ef 
aim, purpose, or action 280a. 8. Law. U. of 

possession, the Joint poss es sion of two rights by 
separate titles 2607, 

x. Our God is one, or rather very oneness, and maore 
unitie Hookxs. b. The quotient Is u. when the Divi- 
dend and the Divisor are equal 1869. a. b. The lift 
and strength of a multitude consisteth In vnltles 160a 


3* The vnity and married cal me of States Shae 
L aud, .contemplated establishing u. by uniformity 
1830. b. Ierusalem is buyldod as a rite, that is at 
vnitie in it self Covbhdalb Pe. exxi. c. There is such 
vnitie in the proofea Shari. 4. Our Lord claimed for 
himself a mysterious u. with the Father S87X. 5, 

Every grain Is sentient both In o. and part Shelley. 
6. Aristotle, .allows, that Homer has nothing to boast 
of as to the U. of his Fable Addison. 7. The posses- 
sion of this child would give u. to her life Gao. Eliot. 
Univalent (ywni*v 81 £nt), a. 2869. Uni- 
4- L. valent -, valere to be worth. 1 Chem. Hav- 
ing a valency of one having tne combining 
power of one atom of hydrogen. So Uni*vap 
lence. Uni*valency. 

Univalve (y*‘nivselv), a. and sb. i66r. 
[See Uni- and VALVE jfl. 1 ] Nat. Hist. A* 
adj. a. Conch . Of shells: Composed of a single 
valve or piece. Of molluscs t Having such a 
shell, b. Ent. Having one valve 2830. B. sb. 
Conch. A u. mollusc or shell 2668. Hence U*nl- 
waived, Univaivnlar ad/s. Bet . having or con- 
sisting of one valve. 

Universal (y«miv 3 *Jsfll), a. and sb. lata 
ME. [a. OF. universel, -a l, or ad. L. univer- 
salis, f. universus Universe , see -AL.] A. ad/, 
z. Extending over, comprehending, affecting, 
or including the whole of something specified 
or implied. b. Proceeding from the whole 
body or number without exception ; unanimous 
1586. c. Qualifying agent-nouns, persona] 
designations, or titles; freq. in u. bishop , a title 
assumed by or given to some popes, late ME. 
d. Law. Of or in respect of the whole estate or 
property 2669. 9. Of or throughout the uni- 

verse, the world, or all nature ; existing or oc- 
curring everywhere or in all things, late ME. 

b. Of language, etc. : Adopted, (intended to be) 

used, understood, etc., everywhere or by all 
nations ; freq. - Latin 265a. 3. Of the Church 1 
Including all Christians; catholic 2483. 4. 

Constituting or forming, existing or regarded 
as, a complete whole ; entire, whole. (In 26th 

c. , freq. of the world, earth, etc.) 2470. 5. Of 

persons, etc. : Having a wide range of know- 
ledge or interest ; widely accomplished ; not 
specialized ; versatile 2530. c. Embracing or 
covering all (or a great variety of) subjects, 
branches of knowledge, etc. 1638. 0. Logic 

Applicable to, relating to, involving, the whole 
of a class or genus, or all the individuals or 
species composing it ; spec, of a proposition 1 
Predicable of each of the things denoted by the 
subject 1552. b. Of a law or rule : Valid In all 
cases 2583. 7. Of implements, machines or 

their parts, etc. 1 Adjustable to all require- 
ments; adapted to various purposes, sizes, eto. 
Freq. u. joint, one allowing free movement In 
any direction of the parts jrined. 1676. 8. absol. 
The whole of, all of (something expressed or 
implied) ; spec, in Logic and Philos., the whole 
class or genus, as dist. from the individuals 
comprising it. late ME. 

1. Grammar a. | that grammar which, .only respects 
those principles that are essential to them all 1751. 
The battle was general, the overthrow universal Dis- 
raeli. a. Her mchanting son Whom U. nature dM 
lament Milt. 3. The Gatholick Church, that is, 
God’s whole or univeraall Assembly 1644. 4. Twas 

for nothing in the n. world but for kuliag a rich 
Patient 1649. Thine this u. Frame Milt. 5. Shake- 
speare had an u. mind Dbydrm. Ha seta up for an u. 
man, because he has a small tincture of every science 
Smollett. 7. An u. chuck for holding any kind of 
work which Is to be turned sSm. 

Collocations 1 tl arithmetic, algebra t n. au& 
frage, a suffrage extending to the whole of a cow 
inanity, esp, on# in which all persons over a fixed age, 
except Innatica, aliens^ and criminals, have the right 
to vote for representatives to a legislative assembly. 

B, sb. 2. Logic and Philos . What is predicated 
of all the individuals or spedes of a dam or 
genus ; an abstract or general concept regarded 
as having an absolute, mental, or nominal exis- 
tence ; a universal proposition ; a general term 
or notion 2553. a. That which ts universal | 
esp. one who or that which is universally potent, 
current, etc. Now rare. 2556. 
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t u., which la properly nothing, 'a coo* 
r own making Bbntlby. The long 
etweea the Realists and Nominali*t» 


*. abstract 
eeption of our 
pontrovenles between 
eoncemiog the nature of universale 1837. 

Unlversalism (ytfnivS'is&liz’m). 1805. [f. 
prea+-lSM,] x. Thiol. The doctrine of uni- 
versal salvation or redemption, a. The pursuit 
of universal knowledge or skill ; extreme versa- 
tility x8ay, 3. The fact or condition of being 
universal In scope or character: universality 
1840. So Unlve*raallst sb. esp. Thcol. one who 
believes or maintains the doctrine that redemp- 
tion or election is extended to the whole of 
mankind ; j fee. in U.S. a member of a sect 
holding this doctrine ; adj. unlversalistic. Uni- 
versali'atic a. Tkeol . of or pertaining to Univer- 
salism ; universal in scope or character. 
Universality (y#nivajsse*llti). late MB. 
fa. F. universal ite, or ad. late L. universalitas 
1. universalis UNIVERSAL ; see -ITY.J r. The 
fact, quality, or condition of being universal, in 
various senses. a. The collective whole of 
something regarded collectively, as the world, I 
a people, a nation. Now arch. 1561. +b. The 

whole people or state -1675. fa* A general 
statement, a generality -1647. 

i.Theantiquitie, and vniuersalitie, of the Catholicise 
Religion 1559. The u. of this mathematical rule 
Berjcblsy. a. b. The Common happinesse of the 
vniuersalitie Ralbigh. 

Universalize (y£niv5\isiloiz), v . 164a. [f. 
Universal a. + -ize .1 x. trams . To make or 
render universal ; to give a universal character 
to ; to convert from particular or individual to 
general, s. To bring into universal use, accep- 
tance, or currency 1809. 

Universally (y£hiv 5 'js 21 i), adv. late ME. 
[f. as prec. + -LY V) x. In every instance ; with- 
out any exception ; In every part or place ; by, 
among, to, etc., all the persons concerned, a. 
Logic and Metaph. In relation to all the mem- 
bers of a class or genus 1551. 

1. Rye is generally (nay u. ( I think) allowed to be a 
better bearer than wheat 1765. a. The term ' neces- 
sary to life * is affirmed of food, but not u. j for it is 
not said of every kind of food Whatelv. 

Universe (ytf-nivSjs). 1589. [a. F. uni- 

vcrs, ad. L. untvtrsum the whole world, orig. 
neut. sing, of universus universal, t units one 
and versus, vcrtere to turn.] 1. The whole of 
created or existing things regarded collectively ; 
all things, including the earth, the heavens, and 
all that is in them, considered as constituting a 
systematic whole, b. With a and pi. 1667. a. 
The world or earth, esp. as the abode of man 
or as the scene of human activities 163a b. 
transf. The inhabitants of the earth ; mankind 
in general 174a. 

s. transf. The four Faculties are supposed to make 
the World or U. of Study 1738. Into the heights of 
Love*s rare U. Shelley. b. A U. of death, which 
God by curse Created evil Milton. To Newton and 
to Newton's Dog Diamond, what a different pair of 
Universes I Carlyle, a. [Wesley] took the u. for his 
parish 1791. b. Our good Edmund,. .Who, born for 
the u- .to party gave up what was meant for man 
kind Goldam. 

I J nl veraitarian (y 0 >niv 5 isit€«*riAn) , a. 1834. 
[f. University + -arian.] Of or pertaining to, 
characteristic of, obtaining In, a university. 

|| Universitas (ytfnivSusitses). 1765. [L.; 
see next.] Sc. LaunThc whole (of an estate or 
Inheritance). 

University (y 0 nlv 3 *jslti). ME. [a. AF. 

uoiversitd L. universitai-. -itas (x) the whole, 
universe, (a) a corporation or community, f. L. 
universus universe. As the designation of a 
whole body, community, or guild of masters and 
scholars, the full phr. was universitas magis - 
trorum et scholartum ; universitas ultimately 
superseded studium for ' university *•] 1 • The 

whole body of teachers and students pursuing, 
at a particular place, the higher branches of 
learning; such persons associated together as a 
society or corporate body, having the power of 
conferring degrees and other privileges, and 
forming an institution for the promotion of educa- 
tion In the higher branches of learning ; the col- 


-1649, g* Law. University of rights and duties , 
IhecoapteEaggregateof these attached to a sue- 
session, etc. 183a. T4. A class of persons regarded 
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collectively; a corporate body -1678. 5. at t rib. 
passing into adj. Of or belonging to, charac- 
teristic of, a u. ; that is or has been a member 
of a u. ; attached to or connected with a u.; eta 
late ME. 

v. They labour to put out the eyes of this land (the 
Vniuersityos I meane) 1579. The u. of the chancel- 
lor, mastery and scholars, is one corporation 1868. 
transf. I think you were broght vp in the vnluersitie 
of bridewell 1 you haue your rhetorick so ready at 
your toongs end 1593. a. In al the hool vnyuersite 
of thingis and of beingis 1440. b. Man is a little 
world and beares the face Ana picture of the Vniusr- 
sitie 1598. 4. Although kings doe die. the people in 

the mean time (as niether any other Univcrsitie) never 
dyeth 1643. 

attrib.. as u. chair, chest (Chest sl. x i), course , «■ 
tension (Extension 7), lecturer, man , sermon. 

Univocal (y*ni*vdkAl), a and sb. 1615. [f. 
late L. univocus having one meaning (£ L. uni- 
13 ni- + voc-, vox voice) + -AL.J A. adj. 1 . Having 
only one meaning or signification ; not equi- 
vocal ; unambiguous 1656. fa. Uniform, homo- 
geneous -1 737. +3. Of or belonging to, charac- 
teristic of, things of the same name or species ; 
esp. in u. generation, normal generation be- 
tween members of the same species -x8aa. ‘fl- 
uttered with or as with one voice ; unanimous 
>1734. B. sb. A uni vocal term 1728. Hence 
Uni*vocally adv. 1593. 

UnivoTune, sb. and a. 1874. [ad. F. um- j 
voltin. - tain . f uni- Uni- + It. volta turn.] A. 
sb. One of a breed of silkworms producing one 
brood a year. B. adj. Having only one brood 
each year x88u. 

Unja’ded ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1779. XJnjau-ndiced 
ppl. a. [Un-* a] 179a. Unjea-lcma a. [Un- 1 x] 
1673. unjoin v. (now rare) [Un-* x] ME. 
Unjoi'nt, v. late ME. [Un-*i.] l trans. 
To take apart at the joints ; to disjoint, dislo- 
cate. a .fig. To disunite, sever 1561. 
Unjoi-nted, a. 1588. [Un- 1 3.] 1 .fig. 
Incoherent, disjointed, arch. a. Without joints 
x68x. 

z. This bald, vnloynted Chat of his Shaks. 
Unjoyful a. [Un- 1 i] ME., -ly adv. Unjoy- 
oua a. [Un- 1 x] Milt. Unjtrdged ppl . a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1647. unjudl*dal a. [Un- 1 x] x<99. 
Ay adv. Unjudi*cicm» a. (now rare or Ohs.) 
[Un- 1 x] 16x4. UnjuTnpable a. [Un- 1 i] 
1B86. 

Unjirst, a. late ME. [Un- 1 i.] x. a. Not 
acting justly or fairly ; not observing the prlnd- 

S les of justice or fair dealing, b. Not in aocor- 
anco with justice or fairness, late ME, a. 
Not upright or free from wrong-doing ; faith- 
less, dishonest. Now rare. 1500. 

s. a. To compare the universal with the limited Is to 
be u. to both 1B76. b. Vsurie and vniust gaine Prop, 
xxviiL 8. a. The lorde commended the uniust stewarde 
Timdalb AwAexyL 8. Hence Utriu*at-ly adv.. -ness. 

Unjustifiable a. [Un- 1 x] 1641, -neas, -bly 
adv . 

Unjtrstified, ppl. a. ME. [Un- 1 a.] +1. 
Not brought to justice, not executed -1506. 
a. Not justified, e-g. by faith 1651. 3. Lacking 

justification, done without due cause, improper, 
unwarranted. (The current use.) 1685. 
Unked, nnkld (mjkkd), a. How dial. 
[ME. unkid[d , L UN- 1 + pa. pple. of Kithe v.] 
x* Unknown, strange, a. Awkward or trouble- 
some from unfamuiarity or novelty 1634. a* 
Unf&miliariy lone or dreary; solitary, forlorn ; 
lonely 1706. 4. Uncanny, eerie, weird x8oo. 

9. Weston is sadly u. without you Cowtbb. 4- They 
would not pass at night. Lest they should bear an u. 
strain Or see an n. sight Christina Rossetti. 
Unkee-led ppl a. [Un- 1 a] 2807. 
Unke*mbea, ppl. a. Now rare, late ME. 
[Un- 1 a.] - next. 

Unke'mpt, ppl. a. 1579. PJn- 1 ®.] I. Of 
hair, etc. t Uncombed 174a. b. With uncombed 
hair, dishevelled 2748. a Untidy ; of neglected 
appearance ; untrimmed ; rough x86x. fa. Of 
language 1 Inelegant, unpolished ; rude -X606. 

s. c. Filthy habits and n. attire 1879. a. To well I 
wote,.howe my rymes bene rugged and vnkeapt 

SrSNSBE. 

Unko-nnel, n. 1576. [Un-*3.] L tram. 
To dislodge (a fox) from Its hole. Also absol. 
b. intr. To oome out of a hole or lair 176a a. 
jig. (trams.) To dislodge, fetch out; to bring to 
light ifaa, 8* To let (hounds) out of a kenne l 
s&7v 


UNKNOWN 

Unke*pt ppl a. [Un- 1 a] ME. Unkey a 

t UN-* a] X75X. unkl'Uable a. [Un- 1 x] 1878. 
Fnki'lled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1535. 

Unkind (tmkoi-nd), a. ME. [Un- 1 x.] fx. 
Strange, foreign -late ME. a. Of weather, etc. 1 
Not mild or pleasant; ungcniaL Now dial, or 
arch, ME. +b. Physically unnatural; contrary 
to the usual course of nature —1603, e. Natu- 
rally bad or hurtful ; unsuitable ; Injurious. Now 
dial, late ME. ta* Lacking in natural gratitude, 
filial affection or respect, or natural goodness 
-1649. +4. Contrary to nature ; esp. unnaturally 
bad or wicked -2656. 5. Lacking in kindness or 
kindly feeling; acting harshly orungently. late 
ME. b. Of actions, etc. : Characterised by 
want of kindness, late ME. 

a. The climate is u. and the ground penurious John- 
son. b. They doe quench and allay thirst, ana cools 
u. heat Holland. C. The East-wind being cold.. is 
verie vnkind for Bees 1609. 3. The Redeemer of un- 
kinde manktnde 1649. 4* Such vnlawfull lust, such 

vnkinde desires Greene. Making thyself unkinde 
and monstrous in murthering of thy mother 163^ % 
To the Noble minde, Rich gifts wax poore, when 
giuers proue vnkinde Shakb. b. This was the most 
vnkindest cut of all Shaks. Hence Unkl*nd*ly 
adv. ; phr. to take s, to resent | -ness ; an u.. an un- 
kind act. 

Unki'ndled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1513. Unki*ndlk 
ness [Un- 1 6] 147a 

Unkl-ndly # «. ME. [f. Un- 1 x + Kindly 
a. Cf. OE, un^ecyndelic.l ti. Unnaturally 
wicked or vile -1614. +b. Unrestrained by 
natural bonds of kindred, etc. -1647. ta. Un- 
natural in respect of physical qualities or actions 
-2639. b. Of weather, soil, etc. : Unnaturally 
bleak or cold ; unfruitful ; unfavourable, late 
ME. c.Of plants, animals, eta : Ill-conditioned, 
not well developed. Now dial or arch, late 
ME. td. Prejudicial to health ; not developing 
in a natural healthy manner -1827. 3. Devoid 
of kindness ; unkind 1805. 

Unki ng, v . 1578. [Un-* 4 b.] X. To 

deprive of the position of king ; to depose from 
sovereignty, b. red. To abdicate 1647. a. To 
deprive (a country) of a king X647. 

s. These men do design To un-king the Queen 171T. 
a. A wife's dishonour unking'd Rome Iot ever Byron. 
Hence Unki nged pfl. m. God aaue King Henry, 
vn-King'd Richard sayes Shakb. 

Unki'ngly a. [Un- 1 1] x6oo; adv. [Un- 1 5] 
late ME. Unkl as v. [Un- * x] 156a. 

Unki*Med,///. 0. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] Not 
kissed, fb. Uncouth (unknown, unbent ), u ,, 
the kiss of greeting is not given to strangers; 
transf. the unknown is neglected 1697. 
Unkni’ght t/. [Un-* 4 b] 1633. Unkni'ghted 
ppl a. [Un- 1 aTi63X. Unkni'ghtly a. [UN- 1 x\ 
late ME. ; adv. [Un- 1 5] 1586. 

Unknl*t, v. [OE. unenyttan , f. Un-* 9 b.] 
1. trans . To undo (a knot or something tied). 
Now arch, b.jig. To loosen, dissolve (a bona, 
union), poet, and arch. ME. a To relax (a knit- 
ted brow) 1596. d. To disjoint, disunite ; to un- 
clasp (rare) 158a u.jlg. To disperse, dissolve, 
undo, destroy ; to relax or weaken. Also absol. 
late ME. b. To sever, divorce, late ME. 3. 
intr. To become unknit, in various senses 1574- 
x. C. Fie, fie, vnknit that threatning vnkind® brow 


Shaks. a. Logike U bound. .to knit tru® argue 
and u. false 1551. 3 The ligaments, bindring the parts 
from unknitting 1677. 

UnknPt ppl a. [Un- 1 a] 1607. Unkno't v, 
[Un-* x] 1598. Unkno*tted ppl, a. [Un- 1 a] 
164a. TJnknow v. 1 (now rare) [Un- 1 7] late 
ME. Unknow* v.* [Un-* x] 1586. Unknown- 
able a . [Un- 1 xj’lftte ME. 

Unknowing, ppl a. ME. [Un- 1 4.] v 
Not knowing ; ignorant, uninformed, a* With- 
out knowledge of something ME. b. Const, 
direct obj., or obj. clause, late MEL c. Const 
with inf- 16 66. 3- Unknown to (a person). Now 
dial, late ME. 4. As quasi-adv. Unknow- 
ingly. late ME. 

that 


_ thyne U 

b. Mankind wanders, a. his way Goldsm. U. when 
my course is bound Scott, C« U. whitherward fee 
bend his way Soutkky. 3. He.. sodenly departed 
(vnknowing to the Ladies) 1577, Hence Unknow** 
lng-ly adv., -ceaa. 

Unknow*n, ppl. o.«nd sb. ME. [UN-ia.] 
A. adj. 1. Not known ; unfamiliar, strange, a. 
In absolute const.! Without its being known 


6 (GeiEA^ S (Fir* pm), fl MtfUer). U (Fr. dune). f(corl). £(**}{thm)» f(fi)(rein). /(Fr. Cure). 
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UNLABELLED 

Tto, one) ; without the knowledge (some one), 
late ME. 

i. Vnco th« vnknowen God Tinxmle Acts xvii. 93. 
To., walke through unkno wen places without a guide 
1586. Death is the knownest and vnknownest thing 


in the world x6sa. The fishes of the u. deep Cowpkr. 
Some u.-o f isle 1839. U* warrior: see Wamioh i. 
Phr. U. quantity t in algebra, a quantity of which the 
value is not determined; also freq. fig. Provb, phr. 
U., unkissed (see Unkissko b) 1 U nknowen vnkist, and 
beyngknowen 1 weene, Thou art neucrkist, where thou 
mayst be scene Hkvwooo. s. Being done vnknowne, 
I should haue found it after wards ( well done Shakb. 
The Patient, u. to me, pursued his intention 1679. 

B. sb. z. An unknown person 1597. a. That 
which is unknown 1656. 8* Math, An unknown 
quantity 1817. 

s. The faire Unknowne *659. a. The dark u. of 
legal perplexities 1846. 

Unla* belled ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1844. Unlabo*- 
rious a . [Un- 1 x] Milt. Unla*boured ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1473, Unla bourlng ppl. a . [Un- 1 4] 
2619. 

Unla*ce, v. ME. [Un- 2 i.] i. tram. To 
undo the lace or laces of (armour, clothing, 
etc.) ; to unfasten or loosen thus, a. To free 
or relieve (a person, the body, etc.) by undoing 
a lace or laces. Also absol. ME. +3* To carve 
(j pec. a rabbit) ; to cut off in carving -17 71. 

1. He vn laced his hclme and gate hym wynde Ma- 
lory. Hence Unlaxed PPl* a. 

Unla-de, v. late ME. [Un- 2 o.] I. tram. 
To take a load off (a horse, cart, etc.), b. To 
take the cargo out of (a ship) 148^. c. To un- 
burden, relieve (of a load, care, sin, etc.) 1581. 
a. To discharge (a cargo, etc.) from a ship. Tate 
ME. b. To lay down (a load, care, etc.) ; to 
unpack (goods); to bring forth (news, ideas) 
1591. 8* absol. To discharge a cargo or car- 

goes, a burden, etc. 1547. 

a. b. lie. .unlades his stock of ideas In perfect order 
Lamb. 3. What adventure is this you are so full of? 
eome, u., u. 17x7. Hence Unla’ding vbl. sb. 

Unla* den ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1802. Unla*dyllke 
a. f Un- 1 xj Miss Mitford. Unlai*d ppl . a. 

[UN- 1 a] 1468. Unlamemted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
*595' Unla*nded [Un- 1 3] 1488. 
Unln-ngnaged, a. 1654. [UN-13.] 1. Not 
gifted with speech. ft. Not put into words 
1846k 

Unla*p, v. Now rare, late ME. [Un- 2 a.] 
tram. To unwrap. 

Unla*sh v. [Un- 9 a b] Z748. Unla*tch v. 
[Un- 9 i] 164a. Unla tched ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
1888. Unlau-dable a. [Un- 1 xj 1550. 

U nlaw, sb. [OE. unlaguf) Illegal action ; 
illegality, (Revived by recent writers.) 

Unlaw, v. 1491. [f. prec.l +1. trans. To 
fine. Sc. - 1733 . 9, To annul (a law), rare. 1644. 
Unlawful, a. ME. [Un- 1 i.] I. Pro- 
hibited by law ; illegal, b. spec. U. assembly : 
the meeting of large numbers of people to- 
gether with such circumstances of behaviour 
as to raise the fears of their fellow-subjects and 
to endanger the public peace 1485. c. Of off- 
spring: Illegitimate 1606. a. Offending against 
morals or religion 14 75. 8* Of persons : Not 

obeying the law ; acting illegally ; with no right 
to the specified status, late ME. 4. Against 
rules ; irregular 1729. 

3. To execute worthy punishment on me as an u. 
wife Anns Bolbym. The u. opener of a letter 
Dickbnb. 4. It is u. to divide the anapaest between 
two words 1836. Hence Unlawfully adv. t -ness. 

Unlay*, v. 17 36. [Un- 2 i.] tram. To 
untwist (a rope) into separate strands. 

Unlead (onle*d), w. 1591. [Un- 2 «.] To 
strip (a roof or buildi ng) of lead. So Unlea*ded 
ppl. a . not weighted with lead; Typog. not 
spaced with leads. 

Unleain, v. 1450. [Un- 2 i.] z. tram. 

To discard from knowledge or memory; to 
give up knowledge of (something), b. absol. or 
const, with inf. 1530. 9. To unteach 1664. 

s. The most necessary learning for mans life, is to 
u. that which is nought and vain x686l a. Legal 
learning . .can never have unlearnt a man thedifference 
between three and one and a half Bsmthaii. 

Unlearned (mlSvmdd), ppl. a , late ME. 
(Un- 1 a.] z. Having no learning ; untaught ; 
Ignorant, a. Not skilled or versed in something 
*5&5* 3- Characterized by want of learning ; 

pertaining to the unlearned class 1536. 4. 


2306 

(nnljund) Not acquired by learning 1534. 
absol. Those who nave no learning 1300. 

3. The u. and vulgar passion of admiration Burke. 
Hence Unlea*raed-ly adv., -neaa. 

Unlea*rat ppl. a. ( Un- 1 a] 1879. Unle&'aed 
ppl . a. [Un- 1 a] 1716. Unleash r. [UN-*ab] 
1671. Unlea shed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1821. Un* 
lea*vened ppl. a. [Un- 1 aTTiNDALE. Unle'd 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1569. Unle-gallzed ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 aj 1830. Unlei'sured a. [Un- 1 3J Sid- 
ney. Unle-nt ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1887. 

Unless (£nle*s), prep, phr., prep ., conj. and 
sb. late ME. [f. Less a. 1 1. a, preceded by upon, 
on , in, or of; unstressed on has been assimilated 
in form to UN- 1 .] fA.prep. phr. x. On a less or 
lower condition, footing, etc., than (what is 
specified) -1500. 9. Except, if . . not. 'fa. 

With than, that -1596. b. With omission of 
conjunction before the subordinate clause, thus 
passing into conj. 1509. c. With ellipsis of verb, 
etc. in the clause 1548. B. prep . Except, but 
1531. tC. conj. Lest. D. sb. An instance or 
utterance of the woid ; a reservation 1861. 

a. a. Onlesse that our kyng hnue more cli yualry, . . he 
shal he ouercome Malory. b. For one is to much, 
oulei it be well spent 1563. C. But I dare not shew 
them, u. to you 1789. B. All forbeare this place, vn lease 
the Princess Huy wood. D. Let us have no unlesses, 
sir Dickens. 

Unle'ssoned ppl. a. [U n- 1 2] 1550. Uule*t ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 a] 1453. 

Unlettered, a. ME. [Un- 1 3.] 1. Not 
instructed in letters ; not possessed of book- 
learning. b. Pertaining to or characterized by 
ignorance of letters 1588. 9. Not marked with 

or expressed in letters 1633. 

1. Plain u. Men Wrslky. b. Learned men in an u. 
age Hazmtt. a. This u. tomb 1782. 

Unle*vel a. [Un- 1 1] 157X. Unle*vel v. [Un- 2 
4 b] 1586. unle*velled ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1622. 
Unle*vied ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1450. Unli’able a . 
[Un- 1 i] 1634. 

Unli censed, ///. a. 1608. [Un- 1 a.] z. 
Not authorized by a formal licence to carry on 
some occupation, etc. 1634, b. Not furnished 
with authority, sanction, or formal permission 
to do something 1608. 9. Of books, etc. : 

Published without licence X643. b. Not author- 
ized or sanctioned 1649. 8- Free from requir- 

ing a licence 1644. 

x. b. The Papists restraint of the Laity u., from 
reading it translated in a known Tongue 2685. 3 For 
the Liberty of VnJicenc’d Printing Milt. 

UnlPcked, ppl. a. 1593. [Un- 1 a.] 1. Not 
licked into shape (see Lickv. 4). Chiefly fig., 

esp. with cub (or whelp). b.fig. Not reduced 
to form or order; unpolished, rude or crude 
1661. 9. Not licked 1861. 

x. b. Clumsy verse, unliekt Dkydem. 

Unli'd v. [Un- 9 2] ME. UnlPdded ppl. a. 
Un- 1 2] 1819. UnlPfelike a. [Un- 1 ij 1818. 
JnlPghted ppl. a. [U N- 1 2] 1699. Unli ghtened 
ppl. a. (Un- 1 a] 1587. UnlPghtsome u. (uuw 
rare) [Un- 1 i] 159a. 

Unlike (zmlark), a. and sb. [ME. unliche , 
unlike (corresp. to OE. unreltc), f. Un- 1 i.] 
A. adj. i. Not like or resembling, different from 
(some other person or thing), b. Const, to ME. 
9. Not like each other; dissimilar ME. 3. Dis- 
similar to the thing or person in question, late 
ME. 4. Not uniform or even ; unequal, late 
ME. 5. Unlikely, improbable. Now dial, or 
arch . late ME. 

1. He was unlich alio othre there Gowxr. b. 
Vnlyk is my word to my dede 1400. a. How much u. 
they look Crarbb. 3. Nor a muche vnlyke aunswere 
dyd Wylliam. .gyue vnto me Udall. 4. Whan an 
vnlike pare of oxen mult drawe together Covbrdalb 
Ecclns. xx vL 7. 3. It is not vnlike out that the saide 
Duke hathe ben deceyued Cromwell. He thought 
the Match very u. to be effected x6a6. 

B. sb. 1. pi. Dissimilar things or persona x6x9. 
9. A person unlike another or others ME. 

s. In a comparison of unlikes x6ia« s. The just 
does not desire more than his like but more than his 
u. Jowett. 

Unli ke, ado. ME. [UN- 1 5.] +1. Un- 

evenly, unequally, -late ME. g. fa. Differently, 
diversely -1595. b. In a manner different from 
(that of a specified person) 1593. ta. Improbably 
-1596. 

a b. The Master had treated me tu a gentleman 
Scott. 

Unll*k(e)ab 1 e a. [U N- 1 x] 1841. Unli ked ppl. 


UNLOCK 

a. (now rare) [Un - 1 3] X561. Unlikelihood 
[UN- 1 6] 1483. 

Unli kely, a. late ME. [Un- 1 r.l z. Not 
likely to occur or come to pass. b. Not likely 
to be true or correct 159a. e. Not likely, in 
various senses 1535. 9. With complement : a. 

With to and inf. late ME. b. With that and 
clause, late ME. 8* Unseemly, unbecoming ; 
of unattractive appearance. Now dial. 1456. 

1. b. They tell, for news, such u. stories 1 Drydkm. 
C. An U. way of gaining Proselytes 1694. A succes- 
sion [of swifts] still haunts the sameu. roofs G. White. 
A poor lad was come, at that u. time, to fetch Mr. 
Rivers C. Brontb. 3. The most u. person., that in 
any countrye might be found 1390. Hence Ullli'keli- 
neaa. late ME. 

UnlPkely, ado. X449. [Un- 1 5.] Im- 
probably. (Usu. with negative.) 

The. .epistle..aseryued vtilikeli toConstantyn 1449. 
[He] may fall not u...into an uncouth opinion Milt. 

Unli'keness. ME. [Un- 1 6 .] h. Sliange- 
ness. -late M E. 9. The quality of being unlike ; 
dissimilarity, late ME. 3. With a and pi. An 
instance of this x66a. a. A bad or poor likeness 

1729- 

Unli-king [Un- 1 4, 8] late ME. Unli'mber v. 
[Un- 9 3] 1802. Vnli'medppl. a.[UN-’ a] 1622. 
Uni limited, ///. a. 1445. [Un- 1 a.] 1. 

Of rule, power, etc. : Free from restriction or 
control, a. Not limited or restricted in amount, 
extent, degree, or number 1586. 

1. It must hennu. Monarchy Sil>nry. a. Four Wives 
the I.aw tolerates. Concubines are u. 1665. My con- 
fidence in his talents . . is u. 1846. Hence Unli*ixiited- 
ly adv., -neaa. 

UnlPneal a. [Un* 1 ili593. Unli*ned ppl. a. 1 
(see Line w.^TUn- 1 a^) 1521. Unli'ned pfl. a.* 
(see Line 1/. 2 ) [Un- 1 2] 1865. 

Unli-nk, v. 1 600. [Un - 2 a b. ] 1. trans. 

T o undo the links of ; to sever, unfasten (a 
chain, bond, connexion). b. To release or 
separate thus 1655. a. intr. To lose connexion ; 
to part ; to become relaxed 164X. 

Unli'nked ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1813. Unliquid 
a. [Un- 1 x] 1547. Unliquidated ppl. a. [Un- 1 
2] 1765. Unii-quored ppl. a. ( Un- 1 2J Milt. 
Unli-atened/^/ a. [Un- 1 2] 1787. Unliatening 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1736. Unli't ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
1853. UnlPterary a. [Un- 1 1] Lamb. 
Unlbve, v. 1593. [Un- 2 i, a.] +1. tram. 
To deprive of life -170a. 9. To reverse, undo, 

or annul (past life or experience) 1614. 

x. Where shall I live now Lucrece is unlived? 
Siiaks. a. We must u. our former lives 1661. 

Unli*v(e;able, a. 1869. [Un- 1 i.] I. Of 
life : Not to be lived, not worth living. 9. U . 
(-in), uninhabitable 1898. 

Unli’vely a. [Un- 1 i] 1563, -liness. 
Unli*ver, V. Now rare or Obs. 1 637. 
[U n- 9 7.] trans. To discharge (a ship or cargo). 
Also absol. 

Unli’Very. 1805. [f. prec.] Law . Dis* 

chuige of a ship or cargo. 

Unli’ving ppL a. [Un- 1 4] 1561. 

Unloa d, v. 1533. [Un- 2 i.] i.trans.To 
take off (something carried or conveyed) ; to 
discharge (a cargo). Also absol. b. absol. Of 
vessels: To discharge cargo 1799* 9 .f.g. To 
give vent to (feelings) ; to communicate to an- 
other 1593. 8* trans. (and rej f.) To free, relieve, 
or divest of a load, burden, or weight 1591. b. 
Med. To relieve by evacuation 1653. c. To re- 
lieve [the heart, etc.) by utterance 1720. d. To 
rid of something burdensome 1721. 4. To dis- 
charge the cargo from (a vessel) X599. 5. To 

withdraw the charge from (a fife-arm, etc.) 
1709. 6. Stock Exch. To get rid of, tell out 

(stock,etc.) Also absol.tSjS. H encc Unloaded 
ppl a. 2 Unloading vbl. sb T593. 

Unlo*aded pfl. a . 1 [Un- 1 a] 1648. Unlo*caI- 
Izt&Pfl.a. [UN- 1 9] LAMB. Unloca-ted ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1776. 

Unlo-ck, v. late ME. [Un- 2 i.] I. trans. 
To undo the lock of (a door, etc.) bv turning the 
key. a. To set free by undoing a lock ; chiefly 
fig . lAte ME. b. To give or obtain access to ; 
to bring to light 1593. 5. fig. To cause to open 
or unclose X53Z. b. To explain, provide a key to 
(something obscure) 1636. 4. To open . or cause 
to open, by physical ac tion 1586. b. To undo 
or unfasten by some mechanical operation, or 
by force 1606. c. To free from being fixed or 
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UNLOCKED 

Immovable 1735. 6* i*tr. To become unlocked 1 
1470. 

1. This can a. the cates of Joy Gray. a. When the 
kind early Dew Unlocks th embosom'd Odors 1708. 
Capital . .Is so very hard to u. 1884. b. These hoards 
of truth you can u. at will Wordsw. 3. 1 know you 
have a key to tu hearts Gko. Eliot, b. With a Key 
Prefixed to vnlock the whole Story 1636. 4. (Clay* 

lands] hardning w ith the Sun and Wind, till they are 
unlocked by industry X707. U. your jaws, sirrah 
Sheridan. b. Those stops, which.. lock and u. the 
Clock in striking 1704. c. At first he could u. the 
knee easily igoa. Hence Unlo’cked ppl. a . 1 

Unlocked ppl. a. % [Un- 1 a] 1603. Unloco- 
tno'tlve a . [Un- 1 1] SCOTT. Unlo’dge v. (now 
rare ) [UN- 2 3, 7] 1560. Unlo'gic ("Un- 1 6] 
Carlyle. Unlo'glcal a, (now ra/r) [Un- 1 xj 
S661. 

Un looked ,ppl.a. ME. [Un-I a.] +1. Not 
looked to. neglected. ME. only. b. Not looked 
at, on, to, etc. ; unexamined, unheeded, un- 
regarded 1563. a. Not looked for ; unexpected, 
unanticipated 1535. tb. Unlooked for -16x8. 

a. b. But by some vnlook'd accident cut off Shaks. 

Unloo-eablc a . [Un- 1 ijlate ME. Unloo*ae 
v. [U N- 2 7] late ME. Unloo*sed ppl. a . [U N - 1 
a] Tate ME. Unloosen v. [Un- 2 7] 1450. Un- 
tapped ppl. a. [ U N- 1 2] 1573. Unlo*rd i/.[Un- 2 
4 bj 157a. UnloTded ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Milt. 
Unlo-rdly a. [Un- 1 x] 1575. Unlovable a . 

t UN- 1 x] 1647. Unlo’st ppl. a . [Un- 1 2] 1513. 
Fnlo*v(e)able a. [Un- 1 1] 1570. Unlo've v. 

L Un- 2 1] Chaucer. Unlo'vcd ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
ite ME. 

Unlo-vely, a. late ME. [Un- 1 1.] 1. Not 

evoking feelings of love or affection ; unattrac- 
tive/ repellent. a. Lacking beauty, ugly, late 
ME. 

x. This very u. quarrel 1889. a. A ful old man . 
that onlovely was of face 1450. Hence Unlo'veli- 
ness. 

Unlo-verlike a. [Un- 1 i] Jane Austen. Un- 
loving ppl. a. [un- 1 4] 1529, -ly adv., -ness. 
Unluck r Un- 1 61 1838. 

Unlu ckily, adv. 1530. [Un -1 5.] Unfor- 
tunately, unhappily (usu. parenthetic or in loose 
construction), b. With verbs of happening, 
succeeding, etc. With ill success or results, not 
well 1550. 

Blind Fortune.. made them u. to be killed Sidney. 
U. all our money had been laid out.. in provisions 
Golusm. b. It has turned out u. Shelley. 

Unltt*cky, a. 1530. [Un- 1 i.] I. Having 
an unfortunate character or issue ; marked by 
misfortune or failure. a. Boding or involving 
misfortune; ill-omened 1547. 8* Having ill- 

luck; meeting with misfortune or mishap 1552. 
4. Bringing ill-luck; mischievous, malicious. 
Now dial. 1586. 5. Of an unfortunate or re- 

grettable nature ; not entitled to commendation 
1628. 

Brought hither in a most vnluckle hours Shaks. 
The year.. had certainly been u. Macaulay, a. The 
Scot tes.. thought John an unluckie name for a King 
X568. 3. Some Ships . . are so vnlucky, that they neuer 

make a good voyage 1627. 5. If some u. Barber notch 
my Hair 1746. Hence Unhrckineas. 

Uni operative a. [Un- 1 x] 1771. Unltrmlnoua 
a. [Un- 1 i] 1773. Uoltratroua a. [Un- 1 i] 
1700. Unlu'sty a. (now only dial.) [Un- 1 ij 
ME* UnltLxu’rlotxs a. [Un- 1 xl 1700. Un- 
maca*damlxed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1840. Un- 
ma'ddened ppl. tu [Un- 1 al Coleridge. 
Unma de, ppl. a. ME. [Un* 1 a.] 1. Not 
(yet) made, in senses of the vb. b. spec. Not 
trained 1856. c. With ad vs. Not made out, up, 
etc. 1600. 9. Existing without having been 

made; uncreated but existent MEL 
t. Lawes . . are farre better ynmado, then vnkept 
1623. b. U. hunters and carriage-horses 1856. C. 
He wears his little Learning, unmade-up, puts it on, 
before it was half finished x68a a. U.« Self-existent, 
independent Deities 168*. 

Untnagnanimona a. [Un- 1 xl 1856. Un- 
magnetic a. [Un- 1 x] x8o$. unma’gnetixed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a"] 1834. Untnai'den v. [Un- 2 
4 bl 1579. Unmai*donly a. [Un- 1 xl 1634, 
•llness. Unmai'lable a. (£/.£.)[ Un- 1 ij 18 
UnmaPmed ppl. a. [Un- 1 al Malory. " 
maintai*nabie a • [Un- 1 xl 2035. 

Unmake, v. late MEL [Un-* i.] 1. To 
reverse or undo the making of; to reduce again 
to an unmade condition. Also absol. 9. To 
deprive of a particular rank 01 station ; to de- 
pose X554. b*To deprive of a certain character 
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or quality ; to change the nature of 1616. g- 
fig. To undo ; to ruin ; to bring to nothing 
1605. 

x. Prelsty. .must be forc't to dissolve and u. her 
own pyramidal figure M iltom. When a statute . . has 
been unmade by the authority that made it Bentham. 
a. They made and unmade Popes at their pleasure 
1670. b. You are so pure — That.. Heaven would u. 
it sin 1 D by den. a. The machine unmakes the man 
Emerson. Hence Unma*ker. 

Umnali'cious a. [Un- 1 x] 1649. Unma*lleable 
a. [Un- 1 x] 1609, Unmalleability, Unma-lted 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1651. 

Unma n, r^. rare, late ME. [Un- 1 6.] +1. 
A being below the status of man >1641. a. A 
monster 1879. 

Unma n, v. 1598. [Un-* 4 b.] I. trans. 
To deprive of the attributes of a man ; to re- 
move from the category of men. a. To reduce 
below the level of man ; to degrade, brutalize 
1637. 8» To deprive of manly courage or forti- 

tude ; to make weak or womanish x6oo. b. 
trans. and intr. To bring or come back to 
childhood {rare) 1672. 4. To emasculate, cas- 
trate 1684. 5. To remove the men from (a 

vessel or fleet) 1687. 

u. Habits of Vice u. Men's minds 1701. 3. The 

sight of her unmans me Addison. 5. He could not 
venture to u. his Fleet Nelson. 

Unma-nacle v. [UN- a a b] 1582. Unma*nacled 
ppl . a. [UN- 1 2] 1726. 

Unma-nageable, a. 163a. [Un- 1 i.) i. 
Not amenable to control; unruly, headstrong, 
a. Incapable of being properly or conveniently 
handled or manipulated 1658. 

x. That tough, lofty, u. Monarch [Henry VIII] 
1728. Each fresh gambade of his u. horse Scott, a. 
An index of an u. length 1770. Hence Uzun&*nage- 
ableness. Unmanageably adv. 
Unma*naged,/^/. a. arch. 1603. [Un- 1 

2. ] Not well trained or disciplined ; not con- 
trolled. b. Of language: Unrestrained, im- 
moderate 1771. 

b. Accusations, so heavy in the matter and u. in the 
epithets Burke. 

Unmanfully adv. [Un- 1 5] late ME. Un- 
ma-ngled ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1557. Un manifest 

a. [Un- 1 i] 1535. Unma*nifested ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1683. Unma-nliko a. and adv. 
[Un- 1 i. 5I 1579. 

Unma-nly, a. 1475. [Un- 1 x.] I. Dis- 

honourable or degrading to a man. a. Woman- 
ish; effeminate; cowardly; poor-spirited 1547. 
So Unma‘nlinesa. Unma-nly adv. late ME. 
Unma-nned,^/. a. 1544. [Un- 1 a.] 1. 
Not furnished with men. a. Unsupported ; 
unassisted 1620. b. Without inhabitants x68o. 

3. Not trained or broken in; spec, of a hawk. 
Now rare . *592. 

3. Like a wild Kestrell or vnmand Hawke 1623. 

Unma-nnered, ppl. a. 1594. [Un- 1 a.] 

x. Not possessed of good manners ; unmanner- 
ly, rude. a. Of conduct: Characterized by 
want of manners 1760. fs* Free from manner- 
isms. Lamb. 

x. Vnmanner'd Dogge, Stand'st thou when I com- 
maund Shaks. 

Unma nnerly, a. late ME. [Un- 1 i.] X. Of 
persons : Ill-bred ; lacking manners ; behaving 
rudely or discourteously. a. Of actions, etc. : 
Showing want of manners, late ME. So Un- 
ma-nnerllnesa. Unma-nnerly adv . In an u. 
fashion ME. 

Unma-ntle, v. 1598. [Un-* a, 5.] 1. 

trans. To take off a mantle or a covering from, 

b. intr. To take off one’s mantle x8aa. a 
trans. To dismantle (a room, etc.) rare . x8a8. 

a. The Tapestried Chamber to be unmantled Scott. 
Unma'ntled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] x8oo. Unmanu- 
factured ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1796. 
Unmantrred, ppl. a. 1570. [Un- 1 a.] 

+1. Not tilled -1721, +b. fig. Of the mind, 
etc. s Untrained, uncultivated -1700. a. With- 
out manure x8a8. 

s. All rough and u. {daces 1578. b. It argueth an 
u. wit 1594* 

Unma*pped ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1805. 
Unma-rked, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 
1. Having received no mark or Impress, b. 
Not marked off or out, not distinguished or 
characterized {by something) 1815. a* Unob- 
served, unnoticed 1533. 

1. Maverick, used in Texas to designate an u. year* 
ling 1879. b. Virgil's characters are mostly cold, u., 
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unmark'd away Akknsidk, 

Unmarketable a. [Un- 1 i] 1654. Unmarre 
pi. a. [Un- 1 a] MEL unma*rriageable t 
Un- 1 1] 1775. 

Unmarried, ppl. a. ME. [Un- 1 a.] Nc 
married, a. Lived without marriage 1648. 
Unma-rry, v. 1530. [Un- 1 i, 5.] i.tmm 
To dissolve the marriage of ; to divorce, b. T 
put away (a wife) 1645. intr. To freo one 
self from marriage 1635. 

x. I did marry you f . . I would there were a parson 1 
u. us 1 1637. b. Though he did not live witn her, Y 


could not u. her 1797. a. We are unmarrying amor 
the great | the Duke of Grafton's divorce was finishc 
this morning 1769. 

Unma*rtyred ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1580. Unma'i 
culine a. [Un- 1 1] Milt. 

Unma sk, v. 1586. [Un-* a, 5.] \.tran. 
To remove a mask or covering from (the fac< 
a masked person, etc.), a .fig. To strip of dii 
guise ; to disclose the real nature of ; to brin 
into the light 1593. 8* absol. To take off one 

mask 1603. b .fig. To reveal one's true chara 
ter x6aa. 4. Mil. To reveal the presence ( 
a gun or battery) by opening fire 1747. b. T 
make patent ; to show plainly X816. 

x. If she vnmaske her beauty to the Moone Shah 
s. The true God hath vnmasked the errors of tho 
limes x6n. 4. The Chinese, unmasking a mounta 
gun, fired on tne Bayard 1884. b. With a view of ma 
mg the Afghan commandant, .u. his force 1879. Hem 
Unma-sked ppl. a. Unma-sking vbl. sb. 

Unma-stered ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1561. Unma* 
ticated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 18x5.’ Unma'tchab) 
a. [Un- 1 x] X544, -bly adv. 

Unma-tched, ppl. a. 1581. [Un- 1 a.] 
Having no eaual ; matchless; unrivalled. 

Not provided with something equal or alii 
r6 4 5. 

a. Old-fashioned u. chairs 1824. 

Unma'ted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1614. Unmate-rii 
a. [Un- 1 i) late ME. Unmate*rnal a. [Un- 1 : 
1821. Unmathcma-tical a. [Un- 1 x] 17m 
-ly adv. 

Unmea*nlng, ppl. a. 1704. [Un- 1 4.] 
Of features, etc. : Expressionless, vacant. 1 
Of persons: Having no serious aim or purpot 
1746. a. Having no meaning or significance 
meaningless 1709. Hence Unmea'ningly ad 
Unme&'nt ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1634. Unme&'au 
able a. [Un- 1 i] late ME. Unmea'surabl 
adv . (now rare ) [Un- 1 5] late ME. 

Unmea sured, ppl. a. late MEL [Un- 1 a 
x. Not limited or known by measuremen 1 
immense in size, extent, or amount, a. N< 
composed of measured syllables 1715- 3. In 

moderate, unrestrained 1820. 

x. Gods vnmesured bountee 1450. Along th* u 
measur'd shore. Chapman. Of an u. fluid, we can on 
reason by conjecture 1794. a. A kind of u. Poet 
1728. 3. The u. eulogies he bestows upon him 1834 
Umnechamica! a. [Un- 1 x] X674, -ly ad 
Unme'ch&nize v. [Un- 2 4 cl 1687. Unme ddli 
ppl. a. [U N- 1 a] late ME. Unxne'ddJUng ppl. 
f Un- 1 4] 1765. Unme*dltated ppl. a. [Un- 1 i 
1624. Unme*ditative a. [Un- 1 x] 1842. U 
mee k a. {arch.) [Un- 1 ij MEL 
Unmeet, a. [OE. unmmte , f. Un - 1 x 
Meet 0.] ti« Immoderate or excessive \ 
amount or size-x 4 75. fa. Unequal; uneven 
matched -X760. 8- Unbecoming, improp 

1539. 4. Unfit or unsulted for some end 1 

purpose X5X3. 

a. Litle lulus. .With wnmelt pahs his fader fi 
followand 1513. 3. While they contending were wl 
words u. Hobbes. Christ thought, .a ship no u. pis 
to preach in 1703. 4. The lot fell oft vpon the v 

meetest 1578. Tne Pastor is the unmeetest person 
meddle in it Baxter. Mr. Blair was now infirm ai 
u. for travel 167 6. Hence Unmee*t-ly adv,, -nofl 
Unme'ltawed ppl. a. [U N- 1 a] 1573. Unmelc 
dious a. [Un- 1 xj 1605, -ly adv . Unme’lti 

ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1549. Unme*ltlng ppl. , 
[Un- 1 4] 1743. Unmemorable a. [un- 1 
X598. Unme’naced ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] x8a 
Umne*ndable a. [Un- 1 x] 1584. Unme*ndi 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1880. 

Unme*ntionable, a. and sb. 1830. [Un 
x.J A. adj. Not fit to be mentioned ; too sea 
dalous, disgusting, etc., for mention 2837. , 
sb.pl. Trousers x8m 
Hence Unme-nttanably adv. 

With an unmentionably vulgar oath W. 
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f Uhxne*ntioned ppll a. [Un- 1 al 1545. Dn* 
mercenary <*• [UN- 1 1] 1643. UnmeTChant- 
able a. [Un- 1 XJ x6oa. Unme'rciftd a . [Un- 1 
x] 1481, -ly adv . , -ness. 

Unme-ritable, a. Now rare. 1394. [Un- 1 
I.J Of no merit 

This is a slight vnmeritable man Shars. 
Unmerited ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 1648. 4 y adv., 
mean. Unme-riting ppl. a, [Un- 1 4] X594. 
Unmerlto'rlous a. [Un- 1 xl 1853, -ly adv ; Un- 
me*rry a. (now rare) [Un- 1 xj OE. Unmrsh 
v , [Un-* a b] x8aa. Unme*t ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 

1603. Unmetalled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1843. Un* 


I- 1 !] 

x6oi, -1 y adv. Unme’thodized ppl. ^.TUn- 1 2] 
x6 77. Unme*trical a. [Un- 1 x] 1791. Unmew 
v. (rare) f Un- * 3] Keats. Uumi'ghty a. (arc A,) 
[Un- 1 iJ OE. 

UnmMitary, a. 1777. [Un- 1 1.] 1. Notin 
accordance with military practice or standards, 
a. That is not a soldier, not belonging to the 
army. b. Of nations, etc. : Averse, or not 
prone, to soldiering. 180a. 

1. Defence — the very word is a. 1806. 

Unmi lked ppl. a* [Un- 1 a] 1648. Unmi’lled 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] X555. Unmi'nded ppl. a. 
[UN- 1 a] 15x3. 

Unmi ndful, a. late ME. [Un- 1 1.] Not 
bearing something in mind ; forgetful or oblivi- 
ous of something ; careless, heedless. 

Dull vnmindfull Villaine, Why stay’at thtm here? 
Khars. Careless of Night, u. to return Dryden. 
Every person was willing to save himself, U. of others 
Golosh. 

Unmi'ngled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1 548. Unmimiah* 
•A ppl. a.(drtfA.)[UN- 1 a]x533. Unministe'rial 
a. [Un- 1 i] 17a 7. Unml-nted ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 
x6i 1. Unmlra’culoua a. [Un- 1 xl 174 6. Un- 
mi*rthful a. [Un- 1 xl 1815. -ly adv. Unmia* 
gi ving ppl. a , [Un- 1 4] 1693, -ly adv. Un- 
miaaed ppl. a. [Un- 1 al late ME. Unmia- 
ta kable a. [Un- 1 x] 1666, -ness, -bly adv. 
Unmiatru* a ting ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1598. Un- 
mi*ti gable a. [Un- 1 x] Shaks., -bly adv. 
Uoml-tigated, ppl. a. 1599. [Un- 1 a.] z. 
Not softened in respect of severity or intensity, 
a. Not modified or toned down ; absolute 184a 

s. The u. glare of day Jams Austen, a. Aon. 
fib G Bronte. An a. humbug 186a, Hence Un* 
mi'tigatedly adv. 

Unml'tred ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1688. Unml-x v. 

p»»_. • 1 . r. ... rt,.. 1 


mo'dernlxed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Jane Austen. 
Unmo'diflable a, [Un- 1 xl 1825. Unmo'difled 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 al Burke. unmo*diah a. (arch.) 
Tun- 1 i] 1665. Unmo'dol&fed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
Jane Austen. Unmoi , ata.[UN- 1 xl xoxx. Un- 
moi'stened ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] x6ac. Unmolested 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] XS3I, -ly adv. Unmo’lten 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1525. Unmo'n&rch v. [Un-* 
4 b] 1607. Unmo-neyed ppl. a . [Un- 1 aj 1677 
UnmooT, v. 1497. [Un-* a b.J Haul. 

x. trans. To free from moorings ; spec, to reduce 
the moorings of (a ship) till she rides by a single 
anchor, a. intr. To cast off moorings x6ix. 

x. They lye Unmored, and ride single, and intend to 
Safi x68x. a. The next Morning we unmoor'd, .and 
at Six weigh’d 1745. 

Unmoral, a. 1841. [Un- 1 i.] Non- 

moral { not influenced by a or connected with, 
moral considerations. 

The Lower animism 2 a not Immoral, it is u. Tylos. 
So Unmora’lity. 

VnmaTmttx&appl a. [Un- 1 a] 1668. Unmo-r- 
Cared ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1656. Unmortgaged 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1638. UnmoTtiiled ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 al 145a Unmo-thered ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
X607. Unmo’therty a. [Un- 1 xj 1593. Ua 
mo'tived ppl. 0. [Un- 1 aj Coleridge. 

Unmotrld, v. i6rx. [Un-* x, 3, 5.] x. 
trams. To destroy the mould or form of. b. To 
take out of a mould 1900, a* intr. or absel. To 
lose form or shape 1834. 

x. His baneful cup., un moulding reasons mintage 
Character’d in the face Milt. 

Umnou'lded ppl a. [Un- 1 al x6aa 
Unmou-nt, v. x68o. [Un-* 1,6.] t* trans. 
To remove from a mount ; to unfix and take 
down. a. To dismount. Also intr, (rare.) 1787. 
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e. The German Emperor has bad to u. his high 
horse 189a. 

Unmou-nted, ppl. a. 159a. [Un- 1 a.] x. 
Not provided with or riding on a horse or 
horses, a. Of cannon : Not on carriages 1607. 
8. Of specimens, pictures, etc. t Not mounted ; 
not provided with a mount or mounts x888. 
Unmou’med ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1650. Un? 
mo'vable a. (now rare) [Un- 1 x] late ME., 
-neaa, -bly adv. 

Unmo ved, ppl. a , late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 
x. Unaffected by emotion or excitement; col- 
lected, undisturbed ; calm, steadfast. a. Not 
moved in position ; remaining fixed or steady 
144a 

s, He found the Duke u. by all the considerations 
and arguments, .he had offered Clarendon. My soul 
is still the same, U. with fear Dryden. Hence Un« 
mo*vedly adv. 

Unmo'ving ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] late ME., -ly adv. 
Unmowrn ppl. a. [UN- 1 al 1549. Unmtrffle v. 
[Un-* al i6ix, UnmuTdered ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1586. Unxmrrmuring ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1784, 
•ly adv. 

Unmu-aical, a. 1607. [Un- 1 i.] i. Of 
sounds : Not musical ; un melodious, harsh, a. 
Of persons : Not appreciative of or not expert 
in music 1634. 8* Not based on musical prin- 

ciples 1786. 

s. A name vnrausirall to the Volcians eares Shaks. 
His voice was singularly u. 1880. a. The a. admired 
her singing x8g6. Hence Umnu*aic&lly ado. 
Unxmrtilated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1790. Un- 
mu’zzle v. [Un- 1 a bj 1600. Ummrrzled ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 bJShaks. Unmyate'rioua a. [Un- 1 x] 
1746. 

Unnai- 1 , v. X470. [Un-* i.] 1. trans. To 
extract the nails or rivets from ; to undo or un- 
fasten thus. a. To detach by the removal of 
nails 1598. 

x. They made all y • bridge to be vnnayled, redy to 
be broken downe Ld. Berners. Caus'd the Coffin to 
be unnail’d again 1704. a. Whiles Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and Nicodemus un-nail our Lord Evelyn. 

Unna*m(e)able,0. x6io. [Un- 1 1.] That 
cannot be named. 

God is celestiall, ineffable, and un*name*able 1610. 
Her lustrous eyes wide distended with unn&mable 
horror 1874. 

Unnamed, 9 ppl,a. 1509. [Un- 1 ^] i.Not 
mentioned or specified by name. a. Having 
no name x6xx. b. U. bone , the Innominate 
bone 1645. 

z. Throwing the burden . . on some u. third person 
Meredith, a. Flowers of u. colours bright Morris. 
Umurtlonal a. [Un- 1 x] 1753. Unna-tive a. 
[Un- 1 x] 171a. 

Unna-tural, a. late ME. [Un- 1 i.] i. Not 
in accordance with the physical nature of per- 
sons or animals. a. Not in accordance with 
the usual courseof nature 1513. b. Monstrous, 
abnormal 1516. c. Devoid of natural qualities or 
characteristics; artificial 1746. 8- Outraging 

natural feeling or moral standards, monstrously 
cruel or wicked 1529. 4. At variance with what 

is natural, usual, or expected ; unusual, strange 
X586. 

1. The tones of their voice sounded . .hollow, hoarse, 
and n. 1846. 9. c. Timid, stiff, u., and ill at ease 

Lyttom. jg. As vnnaturai as children that seek the 
ruin of their parents 1685. In yon fatal apartment 
incest and u. murder were committed Scott. 4. It is 

u. for any one in a gust of passion to speak long to* 
gethei Dryden. Hence Unna'turaLly mfo., •ness. 

Unnatnrallsm [U N- 1 6] 1754. UnnatnrwUty 
(rare) [Un- 1 6] £548. 

Uttna*turalize, v. 1613. [Un-*4c.] x. 
trans. To change the nature of ; to deprive of 
natural Character; to make unnatural. 8. To 
deprive of the status or privileges of a native- 
born subject 1698. 8* To make unnatural or 

artificial 1741. 

x. Jt may. .u. the Incidents Richardson. 
Unna*turalised ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] x6ix. Un- 
na ture sb. (rare) [Un- 1 6 ] 1843. Urmature 

v. [Un-* 4 b] 158&, Unnau*tlcal a. [Un- 1 x] 
1853. Unna*vi gable a. [Un- 1 x] 1579- Un- 
na-viprted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] x 777, Uxmea't a. 

^Unne*oemry» a. and sb. 1548. [Un- 1 
x, 6.1 A. adu x. Not necessary or requisite ; 
eedless. b. With it (etc.) as sub)., and uso. 
const, to with ini. Z597, fa. Not requiring 
much. Shaks. 
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z. From 9 nice, u. scruple Swift. Addicted too. haste 
1898. b. It is u. to pursue the argument any farther 
Junius Lett. 

B. sb. pi. Unnecessary things X559. 

The unneoessaries of life x88x. Hence Unneces- 
sarily adv. Unne'cessaziness. 
Unneccwsltated fpl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1635. Un- 
nerded ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1844. unnse'dftxl a. 
[Un- 1 xj late ME., -ly adv. Unnei* ghboured 
ppl . a. [Un- 1 2] 1657. Unnel*ghbourly a. and 

adv. [Un- 1 i. si TS8 3 . 

UnneTve, v. i6ax. [Un-* 1.] x. irons. 
To destroy the strength of; to enfeeble, weaken, 
a. To deprive (the mind, etc., or a person) of 
courage or energy ; to render incapable of act- 
ing with ordinary firmness or energy 1704. 

x. Pale sudden feare vn-nervea his quaking thighs 
z6ax. The Precepts. .weaken and un-nerve his Verse 
Addison, a. The fear . .completely unnerved the Ro- 
mans 1878. Hence Unnerved, Unnerving ppL 
a4Js. 

Unne*st v. (chiefly Jig.) [Un-* 3] late ME. 
fUnne'stle v. [Un* 1 x] -1694. Unne*tted ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1833. Unneu*trsli*ed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1758. Unni*mble a. (now rare) [Un- 1 x] 1566. 
Unno*ble, a. late ME. [Un- 1 i.] i. Not 
of noble birth or high rank. a. Without mag- 
nanimity or generosity ; mean, base, ignoble 
arch. 1566. 

x. The noble men bare s garment vnlyke to them 
that were vnnoble Carton. It is an almost universal 
weakness of the u. in England to parade an acquain- 
tance with the noble 183a. 

Unno*table a. [Un- 1 1] 1528. Unmatched ppL 
a. [Un- 1 a] x8ix. 

Unnoted ,ppl.a. 1563. [Un- 1 a.] i.Not 
noticed or observed ; unmarked, a. Not spe- 
cially noticed or observed ; obscure, undis- 
tinguished 1592. 

Unno*ticeable a. [Un- 1 x] 1775, -ness, -bly 
adv. Unno'ticed ppl. a. [un- 1 aj 1720. Un- 
noticing ppl. a. [Un- 1 4J 178a. Unno'tifled 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1802. UnnouTishlng ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 4] X605. Unntrmberable a. (now rare) 
[Un- 1 xj ME. 

Unnu mbered, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 
X. Not numbered or reckoned up ; countless, 
a. Not marked with or identified by a number 
or numbers 1533. 

x. The Skies are painted with vnnumbred sparkes 
Shaks. a. I have receaved yours (unnumbred) of the 
8th of Dec. 1654. 

UnnuTaed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1875. Unmrr* 
hired ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1548. Unobe-dient a. 
[Un- 1 xl Wyclif. Unobeyed ppl . a. [Un- 1 a] 
1595. Unobje-cted (to) ppl. a. [UN* 1 a | Atter- 
burv. Unobjectionable a. [Un- 1 x] 1793. ' neM * 
-bly adv. Unobli’ged ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1648. 

Unobll*terated ppl . a. [UN- 1 aj 1644. 
Unobnozioua.tf. 1609. [un- 1 1.) i.Not 
exposed or liable to something. a. Not ob- 
jectionable or offensive 1678. 

x. Unwearied, u. to be pain'd By wound Milt. The 
soul IS..U. to error 186a. 

UnobscuTcd ppl . a. [Un- 1 a] 1646. Unob* 
se-rvable a. [Un- 1 x] Hobbes. Unobae'rvance 
[Un- 1 6] 1654. Unobservant a. [Un- 1 x] 
x66x, -ly adv. Unobserved ppl . aTUn- 1 aj 
x6xa, -ly adv . Unobserving ppl. a. [Un- 1 4J 
1690. Unobstraxted ppl. «. [Un- j a] 1659, 
-ly adv. Unobtainable a. [un- 1 xt x86o. 
Unobtai-ned ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj X594. * 

tnrsive a. [Un- 1 i] 1743, -ly adv. % - 
o’bvious a. [Un- 1 xl X043* 

Uno-ccupied, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 
x. Not occupied or engaged in some work or 
pursuit ; at leisure, a. Not put to use ; left idle. 
(In later use only of time) 1446. 3. Without 

occupants or users ; uninhabited, untilled, un- 
frequented. late MEL b. Not taken up or ap- 
propriated X70X. 

t. She led 0 blameless, u., and apparently purpose 
less life 1898, a. Tbey.Joste rheyr pnissaunce and 
brlghtnesse, tyke yron vnoocupied is6x. f. The hyn 
waves were vn occupied Bisus (z«6u) Judges v. 6. Not 
an inch of ground lies waste and u. 1807. b. Leaving 
the ear u. tor any measure which may follow 183s. 
Unoffb*nded ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1481, 4 y adv* 
Unoffending ppl. a. [UN- 1 4] 1569. Un* 
o*ffered ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1596. Unc Ulcered 

5 1 . a. [On- 1 a] 1655, Uno'iBcerlike a . | 

1803. 

0noffi*dal, a. 1798. [Un -1 % ,] x. Not 
having an official character or stamp, a* Of 
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persons s Not holding an official position ; not 
acting In an official capacity 1829. Hence Un- 
officially adv. 

Unoffl'dona a. [Un- 1 zj x6xx. Uno*fl»n adv. 
[Un- 1 5] 1741. Unoi’led/y/. a. [Un- 1 al 1728. 
uno'pened ppL a, [Un- 1 aj 1600. (Cf. Uncut 
Ppl. a . 4 a.) Unoppo'ned ppl. a, [Un- 1 a] 1659. 
Unoppre’ued ppl.a. [Un-i a] 157a. Unoppre*®* 
aive a. [Un- 1 xj 164&, -ly, adv. 

Unordaiaed, ppl. a. ME. [Un- 1 a.] fx. 
Not controlled. ME. only. a. Not ecclesiasti- 
cally ordained 1659. 3. Not appointed or de- 
creed 18x5. 

UnoTder v. [Un-* x] 1440. 

Uno-rderea, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- 1 a,] 
fi. Not belonging to a religious order ; not in 
ecclesiastical orders -1607. a. Not put in order 
> 477 * ta* Disorderly, uncontrolled -1611. 4. 
Not ordered or bespoken 1891. 

I. Wedded or senglo, ordered or unordred, . .clerk or 
■eculeer Chaucer. a. Those various and u. ideas 
1877. 3. The vnordred appetites of the body 1611. 

UnoTderly a. (now rare) [Un- 1 i] 1483; adv. 
[U N- 1 5] 1470. UnoTdinary a. [ UN- 1 ij 1547. 

Uno rganized, ppl. a. 1690. [Un- 1 a.] 

x. Inorganic, not possessed of organs or life. a. 
Not formed into an orderly whole 1836. 

1. To me it seems that stones are vegetables u. 
Berkeley, a. The u. valour of the English natien 
1836. 

Unori-ginal, <z. 1667. [Un -1 i.j fx. With- 
out origin; uncreated. Milt. a. Not original; 
derivative ; borrowed or plagiarized 1774. 

s. U. Night and Chaos wilde Milt. a. The * Song 
of Roland is comparatively late and u. 1897. Hence 
Unorigina-lity. 

Unori-ginate, a. and sb. 1719. [Un- 1 a.] 
▲. adj. Self-existent ; without origin ; not 
caroated. 

One spirit,.. self-existent, u., the first cause of the 
universe *755. 

B. sb. An u. being 1734. Hence Unori'ginate- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Unori'ginated ppl . a. [Un- 1 a] 1696. Un- 
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ossified ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1736. Unostenta* 
tloua a. [Un- 1 xj 174 7, -ly adv. Unovercome 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late ME. Unovertbrow n ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 aj 1535. 

Unowned,/^/. a. 1611. [Un-Is.] 1. Not 

e isscssed as property ; having no owner. a. 
nacknowledgea ; unadmitted 17x5. 
Uno*xidized ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1827. Unoxy- 
aenated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1790. Unpacbfic a. 
[Un- 1 xj 1774. Unpa'dfied ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
I S 7 °- 

Unpa-ck, v. 147a. [Un- 2 i, 3.] I .tram. 
To undo or open (a bale, luggage, etc.) and re- 
move or release the contents, a. To take (some- 
thing) out of a pack or packing 1598. b. reft, 
or pass. To get one’s furniture, luggage, etc., 
unpacked 1791. C. absol. To undo things from 
• packed state 2837. 3. To unload (a pack- 

horse, cart, etc.) 157a 

l. fig. That l . . M ust . . vnpack© my heart with words 
Shaks. ». transf, A red-haired man.. bad unpacked 
himself from a cab Dickens. 3. His first care was to 
u. bis horses W. la vino. 

Unpacked ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1495. Unpaid* 
locked ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj x68x. Unpa'ged ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 aj 1874. 

Unpaid, ppl, a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 1. 
To whom payment has not been made; not re- 
ceiving payment, a. Not met or cleared off by 
payment, undischarged; not handed over or 
given in payment, late ME. b. Not rendered 
or discharged i6xl 3. Not paid for. Also with- 
out pep. 1465. 

x. Whilst thy unpay'd Musicians, Crickets, sing 
Lovelace. Phr. The {Great) U., the class of u. 
magistrates or judges, a. She remembers she has u. 
bills 1B87, fig, Coming to receive from us Knee*tri- 
bute ya u. Milt. b. What can atone . . Thy fate un- 
plty'd, and thy rites u.T Pore. 3 Rustling in vn- 
payd ior Silke Shaks. Letters posted u. are charged 
dsnble postage 1886. 

Unpai'ued ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Wycuf. Un- 
pai'nfol a. [Un- 1 xj 1570, -ly adv. Unpal*nt 
v. [Un-* aj i6xx. Unpai'ntable a. [Un- 1 xj. 
X849. Unp&l'nted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 25^5. Un- 
paired ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1648. 

Unpanatablo, a. i68a. [Un- 1 j.] LNot 


agreeable to the palate. a. Unpleasant, dis- 
tasteful, disagreeable 1711. 

Unpa*lled ppl. a . [Un- 1 al 1770. Unpa*Uia£ed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1798. Unpayable a. (now 
rare) [Un- 1 xj 1538. Unpa'mpered ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 aj 1794. Unpa-nelled ppl. a . [UN- 1 a] 
1883. Unpa-per v. [Un- 8 aj 1714. Unpa*pered 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1851. 

Unpa*radise, v. 159a. [Un- 2 1, 4 b.] 1. 
tram. To expel from Pai adise. a. To deprive 
of the character of Paradise 1647. 
Unpa-ragoned ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1611. Un- 
p&*rallel<z. [Un-* xj 1653. Unpa’rallelable 
a. [Un- 1 xj 1640. J 

Unpa*ralleled, ppl. a. 1594. [Un- 1 a.] 

That has no parallel or equal, unmatched. 
Hence Unpa-raUeled-ly adv., -nesB. 

Unpa*ralyzed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1846. Un- 
parcelled ppl. a. [Un- 1 s] 1840. Unpardon- 
able a. [UN- 1 xj 1525, -ness, -bly adv. Un- 
pardoned ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1565. Unpardon* 
ing ppl. a. T un- 1 4] Milt. Unpaired ppl. a. 

t UN- l o] ME. Unparented ppl. a. [UN-ta, 
Jn- 3 6 J 1650. L 

Unparliamentary, 0. 1626. [Un- 1 i.j 
Not suitable or belonging to Parliament ; un- 
sanctioned by Parliament ; transgressing parlia- 
mentary rules; applied esp. to discourteous 
language in debnte. 

I am come here to shew you your, .u, proceedings in 
this Parliament J as. 1. All U. raising of Muny upon 
the Subjects Hobbes. A member had used u. lan- 
guage 1810. Hence Unparliame'ntarily adv. 
Unpa’rriable a. [Un- 1 i] Scott. Unpa*rted 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1561. Unpa-rtial a. (now rare) 
[UN- 1 i] 1579. Unparti* cipated ppl. a. [Un- 1 
2] 1678. Unparti-cipating ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 
1 795- Unparti’cularized ppl. a. [U N- * 2] 1823. 
Unna’aaable a. [Un- 1 1] 1553. Unpa*ssed ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 aj 1541. Unpa’asionate a. [Un- 1 ij 
1593, -ly adv. t -ness. Unpa*ssionea ppl. a. 
[un - 1 qj 1618. Unpa’Btoraltf^UN- 1 ij 1783. 


^ 1782. Unpatrio'tic a. [Un- 1 xl 1828^ -ally 
adv . 1783. Unpatronized ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1620. 

Unpa*tteraed, ppl. a. i6ai. [Un- 1 a.] 1. 
Unexampled, unequalled, arch. a.Notdeco- 
rated with a pattern 1884. 

Unpairsing ppl. a. [Un- 1 4j 1837. Unoa*ve 
v. [Un- 3 aj 1598. Unpa*ved ppl.a. pUn- 1 
X533. unpavi’lloned a. [Un- 1 3I Shel- 
- 1. a. [Un- 1 2] 1638. 


LEY. Unpa*\rned ppl. 


Un- 


payable a. [Un- 1 i] 1463. Unpaying ppl.a. 
[Un- 1 4] 168a. Unpea*ce (arch.) [Un- 1 o) ME. 
Unpea*ceable a. (now rare) [Un- 1 ij 1520, -ness, 
1475, -bly adv. Unpea'ceful a. [Un- 1 ij x6ii. 
Unpeda-ntic a. [Un- 1 x] 1796. Unpe*destal 
t'. [Un- 8 3I 1821. Unpe*digreed ppl. a. [Un- 1 
aj 1827. Unpee led ppl. a. [Un- 1 2J 1599. Un- 
peered ppl. a. (arch.) [Un- 1 2] 1602. Unpe’g 
v . [Un- 4 ab] Shai;s. Unpe*n v. [Un-* 3] 
1592. Unpe*netrated ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1781. 
Unpe*nitent a. (now rare) [Un- 1 xj 1540. Un- 
pe nsioned ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] Pope. Unpe-nt 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj Shelley. Unpeople v. [Un^ 3 
2J X533. Unpeopled ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1586. 
Unpercei'vable a. [Un- 1 i] late ME., -bly adv . 
Unpercei*ved ppl. a . [Un- 1 aj ME., -ly adv . 
Unpercei'ving ppl. a. fUN- 1 4J X723. Unpcr* 
cemtive a. [Un- 1 x] i 663 . 

UnpeTch, V. 1579. [Un-* 3.] trans. To 
dislodge from a perch. 

Either rowse the Deer, or vnpearch the Phesant 
Lyly. If he but offers to tune hts note contrary to 
the true Dialect of State he is btraignt unperched 
1650. 

tUnpe’rfect a. [Un- 1 x] -1858. UnpeTfected 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1513. unpe*rforated ppl. a. 
[U N- 1 2 j 1676. Unperformed ppl. a. [U N- 1 a j 
1442. UnperfoTming ppl. a . [Un- 1 4] 1670. 
Un per fumed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1706. UnpoTil- 
out a. [Un- 1 xj x6ax. Unpe*rishable a. (now 
raw) [UN- l l] 1548. r^pe*rished ppl. a. [Un- 1 
aj late ME. Unpe*risbing ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 
1561. Unpe^rmanent a. [Un- 1 xj 1630. Un- 
permitted Ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1598. Unperpte*x 
v. [Un- 8 xj 1631. 

Unperple*xed, ppl. a. 1558. [Un-Iq.] x. 
Not putzlecl or made uncertain. a. Not in- 
volved or intricate 1653. 
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a. That good, plain, unperplext Catechism, that la 
printed with the old service book Walton. 

Unpe*rsecirted ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj Milt. Un* 
persuadable a. [Un- 1 xj 1586, -ness. Unper> 
sua ded ppl. a. [On- 1 aj X534. Unpersus'sivo 
a. [Un-* x] Richardson, -ly adv. Unper- 
turbed ppf a . [Un- 1 aj lute ME., -ness. Un- 
perve*rted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1653. Unpe*stered 
7 . a. [Un- 1 aj 1588. Unphiloso'phical a. 
N- 1 x] Milt., -ly adv. Unphonctlc a * 
“ [UN-ia] 

1593. Un- 
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Unpi ck, v. late ME. [Un-* 7.] fl. tram. 
To pick (a lock) ; to open (a door, etc.) in this 
way -1661. 9. To take out (stitches! ; to undo 

the sewing of (a seam, garment, etc.) 1809. 
Unpi'ckable a. [Un- 1 xj 16x2. Unpi cked 
"La. [Un- 1 2] 1587. Unpi-ckcted ppl. a. 

Jn- 1 a] x86o» U»npicture*sque a. [Un- 1 il 
X79 1 , -ly adv., -ness. Unpie*rceable a. [Un-^ 
1] 1600. Unpie*rced ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1593. 
Unpi-le, v. i6ir. [Un- 2 i, 3.] Irans*. To 
remove from a pile. b. MiL U. arms, a com- 
mand to detach rifles from stacks in whicli they 
are interlocked 1847. 

Unpi*llowed ppl. a . [Un- 1 aj Milt. Uo* 
pi'loted ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj Coleridge. 

Unpi*n, v. ME. [Un - 2 1, 2.] I. trans. 
To withdraw the pin or bolt of (a door). 3. To 
remove pins or pegs from ; to unfasten or de- 
tach in this way 16x1. 3. To undo the dress 

of (a person) by removing pins 1604. 4. To re- 

move a pin or pins from (a garment, etc.) ; to 
detach by removing a pin or pins 1605. 

1. p« porter vnpynned pe jat© Langl. *. when tho 
upper part of the frame, .is unpinned and removed 
1825. 3. Mrs Etoff, who had the honour to pin and 

u. the Lady Bellaston Fielding, 4. She. .began to 
u. her hood Stkelb. 

Unpi'nioned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1593. •f*Unpi*te- 
ous a. [U N- 1 1 J late M E. , -ly adv. Um>l‘tlablp 
a. [Un- 1 i] 1646. Unpi'tied ppL a. [Un- 1 aj 
Sidney. Unpi'tiful a. [Un- 1 ij 1449, -ly adv. 
Unpl* tying ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] Drayton, -ly adiu 
Uxipla'ce v . (now rare) [Un- 8 3] 1^54. 

Unpla-ced,///. a. 1512. [UN-iaj x. Not 
assigned to, or set in, a definite place, b. 
Racing. Not among the placed competitors 
1881. a. Not appointed to a place or otfico 
* 558 . 

Unpla*gued ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1^0. Unplai’t v. 
[Un- 2 1] Chaucer. UnplaPtcd ^/. a. [Un- 1 

i6 59 * Unplanned ppl . a. [Un- 1 aj 18x0. 

Unpla*nted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] late ME. Un- 
pla stered ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 1648. Unplau'siblo 

a. [Un- 1 ij 1575, -bly adv. Unplayablo a . 
[Un- 1 ij 1833. Unplayed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1850. Unplea' d able a . ^Un- 1 ij 171OW 

Unplea-sant, a. 1535. [Un- 1 i.j L Not 
pleasant, disagreeable : a. To the senses 1538. 

b. To the mind or feelings 1535- a. Unenter- 

taining, unfacetious 1712. 3. Una mi able 1654. 

x. Flies prefer u. smells 1879. b. Tho’ your Majesty 
permitts me to wryte even on ane u. subject 1731. A 
commission which would require them to deliver many 
u. truths 1839. Hence Unplea'santly adv. 

U nplea-santness. 1548. [Un-i 6.j The 
quality of being unpleasant, b. Ill-feeling or 
unpleasant relations between persons; an ia~ 


_ L r 4ji489. . 
Unplea*surable a. [Un- 1 xj 1768, • 
"jn- 1 aj 161a. 


adv . Unplea'ted ppl. a. [On 

f le dged ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1605. Unpli-able a. 
Un- 1 1 j late ME., -ness. Unpli'ancy [Un- 1 6j 
1737. UnplPanta. [Un- 1 1] 1634, Unplou*gl£ 
ed ppl. 4* [Un- 1 2] 1580. Unplu cked ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 aj 1568. tfnplu*mbed ppl. a. [Un-* a] 
1623. Unplu'me v. [U n- 2 a] 1587. Uaplirmed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1601. Unplu’ndered ppl. a. 

1 Un- 1 aj 1655. Unpo*cket v. [Un-J ^ x6xx, 
Unpoe*tic 1619, -al 1746, adjs. [Un- 1 xj, -ly adiu 
XJnpoi-nted, ppl. a. 1574. [Un -1 a .j fu 
Of garmenu: Not tagged for tying. 9. Un- 
punctuated 1593. b. without vowel points or 
diacritical marks 1640, 3. Without point 4 dull 
or irrelevant 1639. b. Without a point, not 
sharpened at the end 1887. 4. Nat pointed al 
x 555 * 

Unpoi’sed ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1600. Unpol*soa 


&(Ger. K41a), t (Fr. 11 (Gea. Mrtkr). ii (Fr.d*usJ. #(«•)( Umm). /9>)(rm). f (Fr. i (f»r, fm, Mrth), 


UNPOISONED 

v. [Un- a 4 bl 1598. Unpol’soned pp l. a. JXJ N- 1 
a] x8ar. Unpo’larlred ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1837. 
Unpoli’ced ppL a . [U N- 1 aj 2797. tUnpo'licied 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] -1738. Unpo'lishable a. 
f Un- 1 ij 26871. wnpo'llahed ppl . a. [Un- 1 a] 
late MG. 

Unpoll'te, a. 2646. [Un- 1 i.] +i. With- 
out refinement, unpolished -1727. +b. Un- 

fashionable, inelegant -2753. a. Ticking in 
politeness ; impolite 2709. Hence Unpoli*te-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Unpo'lltic a. (now rare) [Un- 1 i] 1548. Un- 
political a. [Un- 1 2] 1643. Unpo’llarded ppl. 
a . [Un- 1 a] 1830. Unpo’lled ppl. a. [Un-* a] 
2647. Unnollu’ted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. 
Unpo’pe v. [Un-* 4 bj 2563. Unpopular a, 


[Un- 1 2 J -278a. unpoTtioned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 

tlnposse-ssed, ppl. a. 1586. [UN^a.j 1. 
Not possessed or owned ; unoccupied 2594. 
•fa. U nprejudiced -1685. 3. Not having posses- 
sion of something 1795. 

k. A grace by tbee unsought and un posses t Wordsw. 
a. To any thinking and u. Man 1685. 

Unpo'ssible a. (now dial.) [Un- 1 il late ME. 
Unpo'sted ppl. a. [Un- 1 al i860. Unpowder- 
•d ppl. a. [UN- 1 aj 1440. Unpowerful a. (rare) 
[Un- 1 x] i6ii. Unpraxticable a. [Un- 1 ij 
2647. -ness. Unpr&'ctical a. [Un- 1 i] 1637, 
•ly adv. , -ness. 

Unpra-ctised, ppl. a. 2540. [Un -1 a.] 1. 
Not familiarized or skilled by practice ; inexpert 
2551. a. Not practised ; unemployed 1540. 

s. The most destructive arms in. .u. hands 1748. a. 
The old proucrbe..is not lefte vnpractised 1540. 

Unprai’sed ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj late ME. Un- 
pray* v. [Un-* i] x6ii. Unprayed ppl. a . 
[UN- 1 a] late ME. Unpreach v. [Un-* i] 
269a. Unpreaxhing ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 2549. 
Unpreca’rious a. [Un- 1 i] 171a. 

Unprecedented, ppl. a. 1623. [Un -1 a.] 
For which no precedent can be cited; of an 
unexampled kind, degree, etc. Hence Unpre*- 
cedented-ly adv . , -ness. 

Unpreci'se a. [Un- 1 1] 278a, -ly adv. Un- 
predictable a. [Un-* ij 1857. Unpre ’faced 
ppl . a. [Un- 1 2] 2801. Unprefecred ppl. a. 
TUn- 1 2] 1483. Unpre* gnant a. [Un- 1 x] 
Shaks. 

Unprejudiced, ppl. a. 1613. [Un -1 a.] 

fl, Not affected prejudicially. a. Free from 
prejudice 1637. Hence Unpre’judiced-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unprela*tical a. [Un- 1 1T1647. Unpreme-di- 
tate ppl. a. (arch.) [Un- 1 a] 1551. Unpremedi- 
tated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2591, -ly adv., -nesa. 
Unpreo ccupied ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1827. 

Unprepa-re, v. rare. 1598. [Un-® i, or 
Un- 1 7.] x. tram. To undo the preparation 
of. a. To make unprepared ; to unfit 1643. 

Unprepa-red, ppl. a. 1549. [Un-* a.J 1. 
Of persons : Not in a state of preparation ; not 
ready (for defence, reply, etc.), b. Const, for, 
or to with inf, 1549. c. spec . Not prepared for 
death 1594. a. Left, introduced, taken, etc., 
without special preparation 2595. 

a. Events, .appear to us veiy often original, u., 
•ingle, and un-relative 2751. So Unprepa’red-ly 
adv., -ness4 

Unpreposse*ssed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2648. Un- 
prepossessing ppl. a.VU n- 1 41 1816. Unpre*- 
■dent a. [Un- 1 ij x866. Unprescri'bed ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 264a. Unpresentable a. [Un- 1 ij 
x8a8, -ness. U mpresentabi 'lity [Un- 1 6] 188a. 
Unprese’nted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2533. Unpre- 
[Un- 1 a] 1648. Unpre-ssed 


■e*rved ppl. a, u 
ql.^a. [UN- 1 a] 255a. 

’U 

;u: 


[Un- 1 2] 1859, -ly adv, 

Un- 1 il Mme D'Arblay. Unprevai’ling 


Unprestt’ming ppl. a . 
Unpreeirmptuous a. 
Unpretending ppl. a. 
less. Unpretentious 
•ness. Unpre*tty a. 


[1 

ppl. a. [On- 1 4] Shaks. Unpreventable a, 
TUn- 1 il 26x6, -ness, -bly adv. Unpreve*nted 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2585. Unpriced ppl. a. [Un- 1 
aj 2857. Unprl*cked ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1388. 
Unprle*st v. [Un-* 4 b] 2550. Unpriextljr a. 


a. 

[Um-> it] 1537, 
2708. Un 


Unpri’mitive a. [Un- 
nprincely a. [Un- 1 x] 2536. 
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Unprincipled, ppl. a. 1634. [Un- 1 a.] 

ft. Not instructed or grounded in Milt. a. 
Not possessed of fixed, sound, or honourable 
principles of conduct 2644. 3. Based upon, 

or exhibiting want of principle 2782. 

s. I do not think my sister so. .unprincipl’d in ver- 
tues book Milt. a. A couple of u. rascals 1878. 3. 

Many who are esteemed good sort of persons, but 
whose goodness is u. 1783. 

Unprintable a . [Un- 1 i] 1871, Unprinted 
ppl. a. [U n- 1 a] More. Unprixon v. [Un- * 3] 
late ME. Unprivileged ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1590. 
fUnpri'zable, a. i6or. [Un- 1 i.] i.Not 
to be prized ; of Utile worth. Shaks. a. Beyond 
all price; inestimable -2634. 

1. A bawbling V easel l.. For shallow draught and 
builce vnprizable Shaks. 

Unpriced ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 144^. Unpro’bed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1827. Unproclai'med ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1648. Unprocu rable a. [Un- 1 ij 
1607. unprodu’ced ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1674. 
Unproductive a. [Un- 1 i] Burke, -ly adv., 
-ness. Unprofaned ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 2650. 
Unprofe’ssed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late ME. 

Unprofe-ssional, a. and sb. 1806. [Un- 1 
i, 6.J A. adj. Not professional, b. Contra- 
vening the rules or etiquette of the profession 
concerned 1899. B. sb. One who belongs to no 
profession or is outside the one in question 
1863. Hence Unprofe'sslonally adv. 

Unpro’flt (now rare) [Un- 1 6] late ME. Un- 
pro’fitable a. [Un- 1 i] ME., -ness, -bly adv. 
Unpro-flted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Unpro’flt- 
ing ppl. a. [UN- 1 4] 1616. Unprogre’asive a. 
[Un- 1 x] 1851, *ly adv., -ness. Unprohi’bited 
tf. [Un- 1 a] Milt. Unprojexted ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] Cromwell. Unproli-flc a. [un- 1 i] 
1676. Unpro’mlse v. (now rare ) [un-* ij 
1598. 

Unpromising, ppl. a. 163a. [Un -1 4.] 

x. Not giving promise of excellence or success 
1663. +3. Unprepossessing -1669. Hence 

Unpro’mislngly adv. 

Unpro-mpted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1659. Unpro*- 
mul gated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1802. Unpro- 
nounceable a. [Un- 1 i] Scott, Unpronou*n- 
ced ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1611. Unpro*per a. (now 
diaf.) [Un- 1 il late M E., t-ly adv. Unpro’per- 
tled ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1793. Unprophe*tic a. 
[Un- 1 il 1725- Unpropl’tlous a. [Un- 1 i] 
1699. •j-Unpropoctlonable a. [Un- 1 i] -176 6. 
Unpropo*rtionate a. (now rare) [Un- 1 1] 1581 
-ly adv. Unpropo’rtioned ppl. a. [Un- 1 2^ 
1586. Unpro’pped ///. a. [Un- 1 a] 1616. Un* 
pro'secnted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1655. Unpros- 
pecity [Un- 1 6] 1628. Unpro’sperous a, 
[Un- 1 ij 1578, -ly adv.,* ness. Unpro*stituted 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1721. Unprotected ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 al 1593, -ly adv., -ness. Unpro*testant 
a. [Un- 1 ij 1841. Unpro’testantixe v. [Un- 2 
4 <j i8 33 * Unprou’d a. [Un- 1 i] 1570. Un* 
pro*vable a. [Un- 1 i] late ME. 

Unpro- ved, ppl. a. 1440. [Un -1 a.] 1. 

Not tested, untried. Now rare. a. Not demon- 
strated to be true or genuine 1532. 
x. For to find a fresh vnproued knight Spknskr. 

Unprovi’ded, ppl. a. 1514. [Un- 1 a.] 

1. Not furnished, supplied, or equipped f with 
something) 2523. b. Not provided for 1640. 
a. Not in a state of preparation or readiness ; 
unprepared 1525. 8. Against which provision 

has not been made ; unforeseen 1514. 4- Not 

provided for 1575. 5* Not furnished, supplied, 
or made ready 1621. 

x. Courts are seldom u. of persons under this charac- 
ter Swirr. Since you will go, you must not go u. 
1760. Assailants.. u. with regufar means of attack 
Kinglaks. a. If they dye vnprouided Shaks. 3. 
Sodayne tempest©, and unprovyded cold© 1514. The 
u. expenditure of the year 1841. 4- The necessary 

Subsistence of the household was u. for Clarkndom. 
Hence Unprovl'ded-ly adv.. -ness. 
Unprovocative a. [Un- 1 x] x8az. fUnpro- 
vo’ke v. [Un- * 1] Shaks. Unprovo’ked ppl . a, 


unready 

ft. a. [Un- 1 a] ME. Unpucchaa(e)ablo < 


- 1 a] 

Unpa’blishable a. [Un- 1 2] 2815, -bly adv. 
Unpublished ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Un- 
pu’lled ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 244a Unpu*nctual a. 
f U n- 1 x J 1740, -ly adv . Unpunctua*lity [U N- 1 
ol i8a8. Unpu*nctuated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2866. 
Unpu’nishable a . [Un- 1 xj 2531. Unpunished 


ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] ME. Unpu*rchaa(e)ablo 0. 
[U n- 1 x6zx. Unpu*rchased ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 
1545. unpu’rged ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1530. Un- 
pu-rifled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2574. Unpucposod 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 157a 

Unpu-rne, v. late ME. [Un-*3,o, x.] 
t. trans. To take (money) out of a purse; to 
disburse. a. To steal the purse of 2837. a* 
To relax from a pursed state. Also intr. 1871. 

3. Now I permit your plump Ups to u. Browning. 

Unpursu-ed ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 2469. Unpn*t 
ppl, a. [Un- 1 a] 247a Unpu’trefled ppl. a . 
[Un- 1 a] 1579. Unquai’llng ppl. a. [UN- 1 4] 
1836, «ly adv. Unqua'kerish a. [Un- 1 x| 
Lamb. Unqua*liflable a. [Un- 1 i] 1734. 

Unqualified,///.^ 1556. [Un- * a.] 1. 
Not qualified or fitted ; not having the necessary 
qualifications. a. Not endowed with specific 
qualities 2678. 8. Not modified limited, or 

restricted 2796. Hence Unqna'lifled-ly adv.. 


Unqua*llfy v. [Un-* i| 1655. Unqua*lltied 
ppl. a. (rare) [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Unqua'rried 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2J1788. Unqtiecm v. [Un- 2 a, 
4 i>] *579* unquee’nly a. [Un- 1 ij 2865. 
Unque lled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late M& Un- 
quenchable a. [Un- 1 i] late ME., -bly adv. 
Unque*nehed// 7 . a. [Un- 1 a] ME. 
Unquestionable, a. 1600. [Un- 1 i.] l 
H aving an assured character or position; un- 
exceptionable 1603. *< Incapable of being 

doubted or disputed ; indubitable, certain 1632. 
3. Not submitting to question (rare) 1600. 

a. Authentic facts, and u. evidence 178a. 3. An vn- 

quesiionable spirit Shaks. Hence Unque’stioilf- 
ably adv. 

Unquestioned ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1601. Un- 
questioning ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1828, -ly adv . 
Unquickened///, a. [Un- 1 a] 16x0. 

Unqui-et, sb. 1551. [Un- 1 6.] Absence 

or want of quiet ; disquiet, disturbance. 

Unqui-et, a. 1523. [Un- 1 i.j 1. Marked 
by unrest, disturbance, or disorder, a. Of per- 
sons. emotions, etc. : Restless, active, turbulent 
i<;a 6 . 3* Perturbed, anxious, not at case 1535. 

Hence Unqui*et-ly adv., -ness. 

Unqui-ct, v. arch, late ME. [Un-2 i.] 
frans. To disturb the quiet of ; to disquiet. 

Unqul’vering///. a. [Un- 1 4] 1811. Unquo’fr 
able a. JUn- 1 i] 1843. XJnquo’ted ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 aT 1825. Unrai’sed ppl. dr. [Un- 1 a] 
1^23. Unra’ked///, a. [Un- 1 aj Shaks. Un- 
ra-nsacked ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1539* Unra'n* 
somed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1554. Unra’table a. 
[Un- 1 ij 1629. Unra ted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1648. Unra’tifled ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] ion. Un- 
ra’vaged/^/. a. [Un- 1 a] Burke. 

Unra-vel, v. 1603. [Un-2 i.j 1. tram. 

To undo from a ravelled, tangled or woven 
state; tn disentangle ; to untwist (rope). +a. 
fig. To reverse, undo, annul -1766. 8- To fiee 

from intricacy or obscurity ; to reveal or dis- 
close 1660. 4. intr. To come undone; ts 


become unknit or disentangled 1650. 

4. As the burning threads Of woven rloud u in pale 
air Shei.i.ky, Hence Unra*veller. Unra’velling 
vbl. sb. Unra’velment. 

Unra’vished ppl. j. [Un- 1 aj 1622. Unra*- 
sored ppl. a. [U n- 1 2] M ilt. Unrea chable a. 

i U n- 1 i] 1593, -bly adv. Unreaxhed ppl. a. 
Un- 1 2] x6ir. 

Unrea d, ppl. a. 1456. [Un- 1 a.] z. Not 
read ; unperused, a. Not instructed by reading 
1606. b. Const, in 160a. 

s. The clown u., and haT-read gentleman Drydbn. 
b. Algernon was u. in the hearts of women M brsdith. 

Unrea*dable, a. 180a. [Un -1 i.j 1. Too 
dull or distasteful to read. a. Illegible 2830^ 
Hence UnreadabMity, Unrea*dableness. 
Unrea*dy,fl.i ME. [Un- 1 i.j 1. Not in 
a state of readiness or preparation, a. Not 
prepared or made ready, late ME. 8- Un- 
dressed ; in deshabille. Ohs. or dial. 2591. 4. 
Given to hesitation ; irresolute ; slow 1594. 

*. For the most part our witts be be»t When wee 
be takyne most vnrediest 1560. I express'd myself u. 
to vote for it 1707. Hence Unrea*dily adv. Un* 
rea’dlness. 

Unrea*dy, a. 2 2580. [Later form of late 
ME. unredy, f. Un- 1 i.I » Rrdeles8 «. (only 
as an epithet of Ethelrea II, d. xox6). 


m (man), a (pats), an (Imd)« v (cut), g (Fr. ch#i). o (ev#r)„ (/, tyo). 9 (F r. ean d 4 Tie), i (s#t). i (Psyche). 9 (what), f (g*$. 



UNREAL 

Unrad (»nr*-ftl), a. 1605. [Un -1 r.] Not 
real. b. Gram . Applied to suppositions imply- 
ing non-fultilment. 

Hence horrible shadow, Vnreall mock'ry hence 
Shaks. 

U are all* etic a . [Un- 1 i] 1865. Unrea’lity 
[Un- 1 6] 2751. Unrepairable a, [Un- 1 i] 
2840. Unre*alizo v. [Un- 2 xl 1804. Unre-aliz- 
ed ppl ’. a . [Un- 1 a] 2803. Unrea*ped ppl . a. 
[Un-» a] 1577. 

Unrea*son. ME. [Un- 1 6.] +1. Injustice, 
impropriety -2609. a. Abbot ofV . s see Abbot. 
7/zrf. 2496. 8' Absence of reason ; indisposition 
or inability to act or think rationally or reason- 
ably 2837. 

Unrea *sonable, a. ME. [Un- 1 1.] x.Not 
having the faculty of reason ; irrational. a. 
Not acting in accordance with reason or good 
sense; claiming or expecting more than is 
reasonable, late ME. 3. Not based on reason 
or good sense ME. 4. Going beyond what is 
reasonable or equitable ; excessive, late ME. 
Hence Unrea-aonablenesa. Unreasonably aw/v. 

Unreasoned ppl. a. [Un - 1 3] 1582. Unrea*- 
ao&ing ppl . a. [UN- 1 4] 2752. -ly adv. Unre- 
be*lliousa. [Un- 1 i] 1570. Unrebu*ked ppl. a . 
[Un- 1 a] 1445. unreca-lled 
1601. - • - ■ 

Unrecei* 


-j - TO - ppl- a. [Un- 1 2] 

Unreceipted ppl. a . [UN- 1 3] 1882. 
[vable a. [Un-* i] x6ii. Unreceived 
pfil. a. [Un - 1 3] 1540. Unrece-ptive a. [Un- 1 
■* * Unre ckoned ppl. a. [ r " 4 

77 . -bly t 

Un- 


Vl 1778 1 ’. Un reckoned ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] ME. 

Unreclai'mable a. [Un- 1 x] 2577, -bly adv, 
Unreclai-med ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 147a Un- 
recogni'tion [Un- 1 6] 1869. Unrecognizable 
a. [Un- 1 i] 1817, -bly adv. Unrecognized 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1813. Unrecognizing ppl. a. 
Un- 1 4] i 8 14, -ly adv. Unrecollected ppl . a . 
'Un - 1 3] 1733. U:nrecomme*nded ppl. a. 
’Un- 1 a] 1550. Unre -comp eased ppl. a. [Un- 1 
al 1469. Unreconcilable a. [Un- 1 xj 2577. 
Unreconciled ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1450. Unrecon- 
atructed ppl. a. [Un - 1 3] 2869. Unreco-rded 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1585. 

Unreco-verable, a. late ME. [Un -1 i.] 
fi. That cannot be recovered ; completely lost 
-1650. a. That cannot be recovered from ; past 
remedy 1561. 

Unrecovercd ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1611. Unre- 
crui*ted ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 1649. Unre-ctifled 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 al 2638. Unredee-mable a. 
[UN- 1 iT 1584. 

Unredee-m ed,ppl.a. 1548. [UN- 1 a.] 1. 
Not spiritually redeemed ; unregenerate. a. 
Not recovered, ransomed, or released, by pur- 
chase or otherwise 1554. b. spec. Not recovered 
from pawn 1859. 3. Having no redeeming 

qualities ; unmitigated 1805. 4. Of promises, 

etc. : Not performed or realized 181a. 

Unredre*«aed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1563. Unre- 
duced ppl. a. [ UN- 1 aj 257a. Unreducible a. 
[Un - 1 2] Milt. Unree*l v. [Un - 3 i] 1567. 
Unree*lable a. [Un- 1 ll 2611. Unreeve v, 
[Un-* iJ 1600. 

Unrefi ned ,/»//. a. 1595. [Un- 1 a.] z. Not 
refined in manners, feelings, or speech. a. 
Not freed from impurities; crude 1610. 
Unreflected />/. «. [Un- 1 a] 2670. Unre- 
flecting ppl. a. [Un - 1 *43 2665. Unrcflective 
a. [Un- 1 x] 2854, -ly adv. Unrefocmable a. 

[Un- 1 xj 2583. 

Unrefo-rmed, ppl. a. 1538. [Un- 1 a.] 1. 
Gf faults, etc. : Not amended or made good. 
arch . a. Of persons, institutions, etc. t Not 

reformed or improved 1583. 3. Of churches : 

Not affected by the Reformation 1788. 
Unrefracted ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 2676. Unre- 
fre shed ppl. a. [Un - 1 al 2730- Unrefu*ted 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1589. Unre* gal a. [Un- 1 i] 

i6xx. Unregarded ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2561, -ly 
adv. UnregardfUl a, [Un- 1 xj 2598, Unre- 
garding ppl . a. [Un- 1 4] 2585. 
Unrege-nerate, a . 261a. [Un- 1 i.] Not 
regenerate ; often used vaguely « wicked, bad. 
Also sb. So Unregeceracy x6aa. Unrege*nera- 
ted ppl. a. 1579- Umre generation 1635. 

Unregistered ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 2604. Unre- 
fretted ppl. a. f UN- 1 aj 2676. Unregulated 
ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 2722. Unrehearsed ppl. a . 
[Un -1 aj 147a. Unrein v. [Un-* a b] 2603. 
Unreined ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1609. Unrcjei-cing 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1736. 
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Unrelated, ppl. a. 1661. [Un- 1 a.] z. j 

Not connected by blood ; not akin. a. Not j 
standing in relationship or connexion 1668. 
3. Not recounted or told 1764. 
s. Detached and u. offences Purkb. 

Unre'lative a. [Un- 1 iJ 1751. Unrelated 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1508. Unrela*xing ppl. a. 
[UN- 1 4] 1782. Unreleased ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] | 
late M K. Unrelenting ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] Shaks., 
•ly adv., -ness. 

Unreliable, a. 1840. [Un- 1 i.] That 
cannot bs relied upen. 

Alcibiades. . was too unsteady, and (according to 
Mr. Coleridge's coinage) ‘ u.’ Dr Ouincbv. Hence 
Unreliability, Unreliableness. 

Unrelie vable a. [Un- 1 i] 1586. 

Unrelie*ved, ppl. a. 1533. [Un - 1 a.] 1. 
Not freed from an obligation ; not provided 
with relief ; not aided or assisted. 9. Lacking 
ths relief of diversity or contrast; monotonous, 
not varied {by something) 1764. Hence Unre- 
lie vedly adv. 

Unreli-gious, <2. late ME. [Un- 1 i.] i. 
Irreligious. Now a. Not connected with 

or related ta religion 1855. 

_ «. The popular poetry became profane, u , at length 
in some parts irreligious Milmam. Hence Unreli*- 
gious-ly adv., -ness. 

Unrelinquished ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] Cowper. 
Unreluctant a. [ Un- 1 i] 1737, -ly adv. Un- 
rema'rkable a. [Un- 1 1J1611. Unremarked 
^/. fl.rUN- 1 2] 1793. Unremedied ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1563. Unreme*mberable a. [Un- 1 i] 
1803. Unreme*xnbered ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] late 
ME. Unreme-mbezing ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1540. 
Unremi-tted, ppl. a. 1646. [Un- 1 a.] z. 
Of debt, penalty, etc. s Not cancelled or for- 
given, a. Of effort, etc.: Constant, sustained 
172a. b. Of persons: Persistent in effort 1796. 
Hence Unremittedly adv. 

Unremi tting, ppl. a. 1728. [Un- 1 4/) 

Never relaxing or slackening; continuing with 
the same force; incessant. Hence Unremit- 
tingly adv., -ness. 

Unremorseful a. [Un- 1 i] 1611, -ly adv. 
Unremovable a. (now rare ) [Un- 1 ij 1500. 
Unremoved ppl. a. [Un 1 2] 1450. Unremu*- 
nerative a . [Un- 1 il 1854, -ly adv., -ness. 
Unremdered ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1851. Unre- 
newed ppl. a. JUn- 1 2] 1579. Unrenowned 
ppl . a. [Un- 1 2] 1570. unre*nt ppl . a. [Un- 1 2] 
Spenser. Unrepaid ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1655. 
Unrepair [U n- 1 6] 1873. Unrepaired ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1523. Unrepassable a . [Un- 1 i] 
1600. Unrepeatable a. [Un- 1 i] x6oi. Un- 
repea*led ppl. a. [Un - 1 3] 1479. 

Unrepea 'tables. 1843. [Un- 1 i.] x. Too 
coarse or indecent to be repeated. a. That 
cannot be done or made again 1880. 

Unrepea’ted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1586. Unreped- 
led ppl. a. [Un- 1 u] 1795. Unrepemtance 
[Un- 1 6] late ME. Unrepentant a. [Un- 1 i] 
late ME., -ly adv. Unrepe'nted ppl. <z. [Un- 1 2] 
1597. Unrepe*nting ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1586, -ly 
adv , , -ness. Unrepining ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1637, 
*iy adv . Unrepla*ceable a. [Un- 1 1] 1801. 
Unreple*nished ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 156a. Unre- 
ply dng ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1791. Unreportable 
a. [Un- 1 x] 1611. UnrepoTted fpl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1622. Unrepresentative a. [Un- 1 i] 1832, 
Unrepresented ppl . a. [Un- 1 2] 1681. Unre- 
pressed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1583. Unreprie vable 
[Un- 1 xl 1593, -bly adv . Unreprie*ved ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 at milt. Unreprinted ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 
187a. unreproa'ched ppl. s. [Un- 1 2] 1648. 
Unreproa’chful a. [Un- 1 x] 1720, -ly adv. Un- 
reproa*chlng ppl, a. [Un- 1 4] 1742. Unre pro- 
ducible a. [UN- 1 xl x88a Unrepro* vable a. 
(now rare ) [UN- 1 ij late ME, Unreproved 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] late ME. tJnrepn*gnant a. 
[UN- 1 xl 1594. Unreque*sted ppl. a* [Un- 1 a] 
1576. Unrequl’red ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] Tate ME. 
Unreqtddable a. [Un- 1 2] 2584. 

Unrequited, a. (pi. a. 154a. [Un* 1 a.] 
Not requited or reciprocated. Hence Unre- 
qui'tedly adv., *ness« 

Unresembling ppl . a . [Un- 1 4I 2598. Unre* 
sented ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 2705. Unrosentful a. 
f Un- 1 i] 1773, *ly adv., -ness. Unresenting 

Ppl- 


UNRIP 

Unrewrve. 1751. [Un-» 6.J Atwence of 
reserve; frankness. 

Unreserved, ppl. a. 1539. [Un -1 a.] X. 
Unrestricted, unlimited, absolute, b. Of seats, 
etc. : Not reserved for a particular person or 
persons. a. Frank, outspoken 2723. Hence 
Unrese*rved>ly adv., -ness. 

Unresi*sted ppl. a. [Un - 1 aj x 526. Unresin* 
tible a. (now rare) [U N- 1 1] x6o8. Unresisting 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 4I 1025. -ly adv., -ness. Unre* 
sodvable a. [un - 1 i] i6ix. 

Unresolved, ppl. a. 1577. [Un- 1 a.] 1. 
Of questions, etc.: Undetermined, undecided, 
unsolved, a. Uncertain or undetermined how 
to act; irresolute 2594. b. Uncertain in 
opinion ; undecided 1597. 3* Not broken up 
or dissolved 1802. 

Unrespe*ctable a. [Un- 1 2] 2765. Unrespe'O- 
ted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 2586. 

Unrespe*ctive, a. Now rang. 1594. [Un -1 
x.j fi. Inattentive, heedless -1633. a. In- 
different ; undiscrimmating 1606. 
Unre*spirable a. [Un- 1 xj 1807. Unrespited 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1593. Unrespo*nsible 
[Un- 1 ij 1634. Unrespo*nsive a. [Un- 1 1] 
x668, -ly adv., -ness. 

Unre*st. ME. [Un- 16.] Absence of rest j 
disturbance, turmoil, trouble. 

Unre*stful, a. late ME. [Un -1 1.] t 9 
Restless, stirring, unquiet. 9. Marked by ab- 
sence of rest or quiet, late M E. 

a The bedde of a per*one beevng in greate debte if 
an unrestefull thyng 1^43. So Unrestfulness. 

Unresting ppl. a. [ U N- 1 4] 1 582. Unrestoved 
ppl. a. [Un - 1 3] 1445. Unrestrai*nable au 
[Un- 1 i] late ME. 

Unresfa-ai*ned, ppl. a. 1586. [Un -1 a.I 

x. Not kept in check or under control ; allowed 
free course or vent 1600. b. Not restricted or 
limited 1622. 9. Not subject (or subjected) to 

restraint in respect of action or conduct 1586. 
b. appositive. Without restraint ; unrestrainedly 
1596. 3. Not constrained ; easy, natural 1856. 

Hence Unrestrainedly adv. 

Unrestricted ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 17 66, -ly adv., 
•ness. Unreta rded ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1615. 
Uurete*ntive a. [Un- 1 1 J 1748. Unretra*cted 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1646. Unretu'rnable a. [Un- 1 
0 r 5 1 3* 

Unretu-med, ppl. a. 1589. [Un -1 a .] x. 
Not having returned or come back. a. Not 
reciprocated, unrequited 1643, 

Unrettrming ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1628, -ly adv. 
Unrevea-led ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1529. Unrevea*!- 
Ing ppl. a. [Un- 1 41 1628. Unreve*nged ppl. a. 
[Un - 1 2] 1533. Unreverenced ppl . a. [Un- 1 

1563. [Un- 1 i.] +1. 

9. Unworthy of reverence 


Jn- 1 ij I773r*ly adv., • 
»/. a. [Un- 1 4] 2726. 


1^x470. 


nre*verend, a. 

Irreverent -1820. 

1828. 

z. They rather hold such curiosities to be imperti- 
nent — u. Lamb. 

Unreverent a. (now rare) [Un- 1 x] late ME, 
Unreve*rsed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Unre- 
viewed ppl. a. [U N- * 2] x8 19. Unrevised ppL 
a. [Un- 1 2] 1845. Unrevived ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
1631. Unrevo’ked ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1479. Un- 
rewarded ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj late ME. Unre- 
warding^/. a. [Un- 1 4] 1653. Unrhetorical 
a. [Un- 1 ij 182a. Unrhymed ppl. a . [Un- 1 aj 
1828. Unrhythmical a. [U n- 1 1 J 1777, -ly adv . 
Unri’bbed ppl. a. [ L N- 1 a] 1834. Unrl’dden 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1574. 

Unri ddle, v . 1586. [Un-* i.] trans. To 
solve, explain (a mystery, etc.). Hence Ui> 
ri-ddler. 

Unrid(e)ablea. [Un- 1 xl 1881. Unri*fled/^/. 
a. [Un- 1 2] 1603. Unri*g v. [Un-* 2] 1579. 
Unri'gged ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1593. fUnri-ght sb. 
[Un- 1 6 ] -x6io. Unri’ght a. [arch.) [Un- 1 x] 
OE. , -ly adv. Unri'ghted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1883. 
Unrighteous, a. [OL. tmri kiwis, f. Un- 1 
x + Righteous.] Not righteous; unjust, wicked. 
Hence Unri*gbteoue*ly adv., -ness. 

Unrl'ghtful a. (now rare) [Un- 1 2] ME.,-ly 
adv., -ness. Unrbnged ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 15x0. 
Unri*nsed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1662. 

Unri*p, v. 1513. [Un-* 7.] 1. tram. To 
strip (a house or roof) of tiles, etc. Now dial* 
a. To lay open, slit up, or detach, by ripping 
*534* 
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Unrl'pe, a. [OE. unripe, f. Un- 1 i + rtpe 
Ripe a. J tz. Of death: Premature -1633. a, 
Immature ; not arrived at full development ME. 
t>. Of fruit, etc. 1 Not matured by growth ME. 
Hence Unri*pe-ly adv, t -ness. 

Unri'pened ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1588. Unrpppled 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 1816. UnrPaen ppl, a. [UN- 1 
aj x8o6. Unri’valled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a} Shaks. 
Unri-ven ppl. a . [Un-* a) late ME. 

Unri-vet, v. 1591. [Un-* i.] x. trans. To 
unfasten or detach by tne removal of rivets, a. 
fig. To undo, loosen, detach, relax, etc. x6ao. 
a. Before 1 had.. unriveted my gaze 1853. 
Unroa'eted ppl, a. [Un- 1 a] late ME. Un- 
ro'bbed ppl, a, [Un- 1 a] late ME. Unro'be 
v, [Un- 2 a] 2598. Unro-bcd ppl, a. [Un- 1 a] 

Z86x. 

Unro- 11 , v. late ME. [Un-* i, a, 5.] X. 
tram. To open out from a rolled-up state ; to un- 
coil. b. To extend, spread out 2813. c .fig. To 
develop or expand fully 1854. a. intr. To be- 
come unrolled 1 588. *[3. tram . T o remove fro m 
a roll or list. Shaks. 

1. Time has un row I’d her Glories to the last, And now 


clos’d up the Volume Drydkn. Th ^operation of un. 
rolling tne 


. Euen os an Adder 


$ 


ancient papyri i8a8. 
wherTshe doth vnrowte Shaks. 

Unro*lled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1573. Un-Ro’man 
a . [Un- 1 i] 1682. Unro'manlxed ppl. a. [Un- 1 
a] 1 771. Unroma*ntic a. [Un- 1 i] 1731, -ally 
adv. Unroo’f v. [Un- 2 2] 1598. Unroo'fed 
d. a. [Un- 1 a] 1550. Unroorst v. (now rare) 
Jn-* 3, s] 1398* 

Unroo-t, v. 1449. [Un- 2 a b, 5]. 1 .front. 
To tear up by the roots, overthrow from a fixed 
base, displace by force 1570. b.fig. To eradi- 
cate, get rid of 2449. a. intr. To lose root-hold ; 
to become detached (rare) 1616. 

X. Whole plains unrooted from the main lands, 
by floods and tempests Goldsm. b. Vices be so euill 
to be vnrooted where they once take place 1574. 
Unroo*ted out ppl. a. [Un- 1 a, Root v . 1 II. aj 
155a Unro’pe v. [Un- 8 2b] 1883. Unro'ped 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1881, Unro’tted ppl. a. [Un- 1 
a] 1440. Unro-tten a. [Un- 1 1] 1574. tUn- 
rou*gh a. [Un- 1 1] -1605. Unrou*nd a. [Un- 1 
2] 1588. 

Unrou*nd,t7. 16x1. [Un-* 4 tt .] I. iratts. 
To break or distort the roundness of 1611. a. 
Phonetics. To delabialire (a vowel) 1874. 

Unron-nded ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 151^ Unrotraed 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 180a. Unroy~al a. [Un- 1 i] 
1586, -ly adv . Unrtrbbed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] late 
ME. Unrtrffie v. [Un- 2 i, 5] 1657. 

Unra-ffled, ppl. a. 1659. [Un- 1 a.] i.Not 
affected by any violent feeling ; not agitated or 
disturbed ; calm, unmoved, a. Not physically 
ruffled or made rough 1713. 8* Not furnished 

with ruffles 1825. Hence Unru*fflednems. 
Uimrined ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1610. Unru*lable 

a. [Un- 1 ij z68o. Unnrle [Un- 1 6] late ME. 
Unru*led ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late ME. 

Unruly, 4. late ME. [Un- 1 r.] x. Not 
amenable to rule or discipline ; ungovernable ; 
disorderly, turbulent, b. Characterized by dis- 
order or disquiet, late ME. a. Stormy, tem- 
pestuous, impetuous 2593. 
x. Ouer kind fathers make vnruly daughters 1592. 

b. These vnruly e reuels <582. a. U. blasts wait on 
the tender spring Shaks. Hence Unrtrliness. 

Unnrmple v. [Un- 2 il 2694. Unrtrmpled 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 2] 1641. Unru-ng ppl. a. [Un- 1 
aj late ME. Unnrptnred ppl. a. [u n- 1 2] 1862. 
Unnrsted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1053. Unnrth 
(arch.) [Un- 1 6\ 1440. Unaacerdo'tal a. [Un- 1 
xj 2847. Unsa-cked ppl. a. [UN- 1 s] 1590. 
Uns&’cred a. [Un- 1 2] 2608. 

Unsa ddle, v . late ME. [Un-* a, 3.] 1. 
tram. To remove the saddle from (a horse, etc.) 
Also absol. a. To dislodge from the saddle 
X470. 

Unsa*ddled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2633. 

Unsa-fe, a. 1597. [Un- 1 i.] i. Not en- 
joying safety ; exposed to danger or risk 2605. 
a. Involving, or not free from, danger or risk 
2597. b. Of places, etc. : Presenting or beset 
with dangers 2622. 8. Unreliable; not to be 

trusted to 2602. So Unaa*fe»ly adv., ness. 
Un»a*foty. 

Unaai’d ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] OE. Unsailed ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 aj 257a. Uneai’lorllke a. [Un- 1 z] 
1841. UnsaPntv. [UN- a 4b] 257a. Unaaintea 
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ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 164a. UnsaPntly a. [Un- 1 i] 
2659. unsa’laried ppl. a, [UN- 1 a] Disraeli. 
Unsaleable a. [Un- 1 z] 2563; hence Un* 
saleabi’lity. Unaa*Ued ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2440. 
Unsa-lutary a. [Un- 1 ij 1770. Unsalirted 
ppl. a. [U N- 1 a] 254a. Unsa-lvable a, [Un- 1 2] 
2624. Unsa*mpled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1890. Un- 
s&’nctified ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2570. Unsa*nctify 
v. [Un- 2 4 c] 1594. Unsa*nctioned ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 al 1784. Unsa’ndalled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
177a. unsa’ngulne a. [Un- 1 i] 1728. U n- 
s a nitary a. [Un- 1 i] 1871. Unsaved ppl. a 
[Un- 1 aj 1693. Unsalable a. (now rare) 
[Un- 1 ij late ME. Unsa’tlated ppl. a. [Un- 1 
2] 2702. Unsatisfa’ction [Un- 1 6J 1643. 

U rnsatisfa*ctory, a. 1637. [Un- 1 !.] That 
fails to meet requirements or fulfil hopes ; giving 
ground for complaint, criticism, or suspicion. 
Hence Unsatisfactorily adv. , -ness. 

Unsa*tisflable a. [Un- 1 i] 1539. 

Unsa*tisfied, ///. a. late ME. [Un -1 a.] 
1. Not satisfied in respect of something desired ; 
not having obtained all that, or as much as, is 
wished for. a. Not satisfied in respect of in- 
formation or knowledge ; doubtful, dubious 
1575. 8* Not satisfied with some circumstance, 

result, etc. ; displeased. Now rare , 2648. 4. 

Of requirements, debts, doubts, etc. 3 Not 
settled ic88. 

3. Mr. Freeman is. .u. with the review 2883. Hence 
Unsa'tiafledxxess. 

Unsa*tisfying ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1656. Un- 
sa'turated ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 2758. Un&a'ved 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 2648. 

Unsa-voury, a. ME. [Un -1 x .J +i. 
Flavourless ; insipid ; tasteless -1634. a. Dis- 
agreeable to the taste, late ME. b. Distasteful 
or offensive to the sense of smell, or to refined 
feelings 2539. 3. Unpleasant, disagreeable, 

distasteful, late ME. 4. Morally offensive; 
having an unpleasant or disagreeable character 
or association, late ME. 

a b. U. stench of oil Pone. 3. All that tended to 
safety was vnsauory 1591. 4. Grim anecdotes and 

u. details xS8z. Hence Unaa*VOtirily adv. Un* 
sa'vouriness. 

Unsaw* n ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 257a. Un-Sa*xon 
a. [UN-ii] 1848. 

Unsay*, v. 146a [Un-* 1, 5.] +1. tram. 
To deny. 9. To retract, revoke (something 
said or written). Also intr. 2483. 

Unsca'bbard v. [Un- 2 3] i6ix. Unsca’b- 
barded ppl. a. [Un- 1 z] 256a. Unsellable a . 

t UN- 1 ij 1579. Unsca*le v. [Un- 2 a, a b] 1510. 

Fnsca’led ppl. a. [Un- 1 a]i8ia. Unsca*lped 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1814. Unsca*naed ppl. a . 
[Un- 1 2j 1577- Unsca*red ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1743. Unsca*rred ppL a. [Un- 1 2] Shaks. 
Unscathed, ppl. a. orig. Sc. and rare, late 
ME. [Un-^.J Uninjured. 

Unaccented ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] COWPER. Un- 
sce'ptred ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 175a. Unscho* lax- 
like a. [Un- 1 i] 1616. Unscho*larly a. [Un- 1 
2] 1784. Unachola-stic a. [Un- 1 i] 1690. Un- 
schoo ‘1 v. [UN- 2 x] 1820. 

Unschooled, ppl. a. and et. 1589. [Un -1 
a, 3.] x. Uneducated, untaught 1594. b. spec. 
Not educated at school 1842. a. Untrained, 
undisciplined 2589. b. Not affected or made 
artificial by education; natural, spontaneous 
1815. 

Unsd-ence. late ME. [Un -1 6 .] I. Lack 
of knowledge, ignorance. 9. False concep- 
tions or methods in scientific inquiry 2878. 

x. It nys nat oonly vnstience, but it is decriuable 
oppinioun Chaucer, a. Un-science, not Science, Ad- 
verse to Faith Pussy. 

U;nflcienti*fic, a. 1775. [Un -1 Not 
versed in or concerned with science ; now usu., 
not in accordance with or adopting scientific 
methods. So Unscientifically adv. 
Unsd’Bsored ppl. a . [Un- 1 2] Shaks. Un- 
scotched ppl. c. [Un- 1 2] Shaks. Unsco*red 
ppl. a. [Un - 1 3] 1596. Unsco'rned ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2jlate ME. Un-Sco'ttish a. [un- 1 x] 
1825. Unecon*red ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] 1460. Un* 
scou rged ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] late ME. Vi* 
scra'ped ppL a, [Un- 1 a] 1735. Unscra*tched 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Un»cree*n v. (now 
rare) [On- 2 3] x6a8. Unacree*ned (ppl.) a. 
[Un-» a, 3] 1648. v , 


UNSEEN 

Uascrew% v. 1605. [Un-* 1,5.] x. tram. 
To slacken or detach by turning a screw ; to 
remove or loosen (a screw) by turning. Also 
fig. ft. intr. To be unscrewed or admit of being 
unscrewed 1822. 

a Courtiers will.. a. their features 1761. 

Unscri-ptural, a. 1653. [Un- 1 xj Not 
authorized by or based on Holy Scripture. So 
Uhseriptura*llty. Unacrl*pturaMy adv., *neas. 

Unacrubbed ppl. a . [Un- 1 2] 1900. Ui>* 
acru*pulou« a. [Un- 1 f J 2803, "fy 
Unsoru’tinixed ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1728. Un* 
ecxrlptured ppl. a. [Un- 1 al SheiXet. 

Unseari, v. late ME. [Un-* r, a.l t 
trans. To remove the seal from ; to break the 
seal of (a letter, etc.) 9. To free from con- 
straint ; to allow free action to 2589. b. To free 
from the condition (or necessity) of remaining 
closed 1586. 3. To disclose, reveal 2640. 

Unsea -led, ppl. a. late ME. [Un -1 ft.] X. 
Not stamped or marked with a seal. 9. Not 
closed with a seal ; not having a seal imposed 
or attached, late ME. 3 .fig. Not formally rati- 
fied 1601. 

x. {They].. sell beere and wyne by vnlawful and 
vnsealled measures 1550. a. A promissory note u. 
Bkrkklex. 3. Prophecies.. unseal’d by any divine 
Sign 1665. 

Unsea m, v. 1593. [UN-*a.] 1. trans. To 
unda the seams of; to rip. 9 .fig. To np up, 
tear open 1605. 

a. Till he vnaeama'd him from the Naue to th* Chops 
Shaks. 

Unsea-manlike a. [UN- 1 1] 2736. Unsea*med 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 159a. 

Unsea-rcbable, a. late ME. [Un -1 i.] 
That cannot be searched into; Inscrutable. 
HenceUnsea'rchableneas. Unsearchably adv. 

Unsea*rched/>//. a . [U n- 1 2] 1 526. Unaea*red 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1599. Un»ea*son v. [Un- 2 a] 
1590 * 

Unseasonable, <z. 1448. [Un-1 x.J i. 

Not suited to or not in accordance with the time 
or occasion; untimely, inopportune, b. Of time: 
Not suitable; ill chosen, inconvenient; unusual 
1595. 9. Of fish, etc. : Not in season 2450. 3* 
Of weather* Not appropriate to the season of 
the year; esp. stormy, tempestuous. Also of 
days, seasons, etc. 2513. 

x. To ebuse tyme is to save tyme, and an vnseaRoa- 
able mocion is but beating the ayre Bacon. Tlie 
omission .. was u. and injudicious 1844. b. If be 
endeavoured at so u. an hour, to force an entrance 
Lytton. Hence Unaea'aonableneaa. Unaea** 
aonably adv. 

Unsea*Boned, ppl. a. 1589. [Un -1 a.] x. 
Not made palatable by seasoning. 2. Not 
matured by growth or time 2602. b. Not ha- 
bituated by time or experience 1601. 

Unsea*t, v. 1596. [Un-* 3.] 1. tram. To 
dislodge from a scat, efi. on horseback, a. To 
dislodge from some place or position ; to deprive 
of rank or office 1611. b. spec. To deprive of a 
seat in Parliament or other representative body 
x ® 34 * 

Unsea* worthiness [Un- 1 6] 1834. Unseat 
worthy a. [Un- 1 x] 1820. Uhse*conded ppl. a. 

[ Un- 1 2] Shaks. Unse*crct a* (now rare ) 
Un- 1 i] 1586. Unsecta*rlan a. and sb. [Un- 1 
z, 6] 2847. Unwcular a. [Un- 1 xj 2846. Un* 
secu red ppl. a. [Un- 1 2J 1780. Unsedu ced 
ppl. fl-^UN- 1 a] 2565. Unsee able a. [Un- 1 2] 

Unsee*lng, ppl. a. ME. [UN-I4.] fx. 
Invisible. ME. only. a. Not seeing ; lacking 
sight 1591. b. Without seeing (something) 163a. 

s. I should h&ne scratch'd out your vnsoemg eyss 
Shaks. He looked at his friend’s face with blank a. 
eyes 1873, b. 1 sat..u. all Around me Sou i hay. 

Unseemly, a. ME. [Un- 1 x.] x. Un- 
becoming, indecorous ; indecent, a. Uncome- 
ly, unhandsome. Now rare. MIS. Hence Um 
seemilinesa. 

Unseemly, adv. late ME. [Un- 1 5.] In 
an unseemly or unbecoming manner. 

English women.. rode very unseemely astride, like 
as men doe 1610, 

Unsee*n, ppl. a. and sb. ME. [Un- 1 a, 6.J 
A. adj. 1 . Not seen ; not apprehended by sight ; 
invisible, b. Const, of (mm by) 2586. a. Not 
m previously or hitherto; esp. funfamiliar, 
strange MEl b. Of passages tor translatlom 


m (mum), a (pass), an (loud), v (cut), g (Fr. ch rf). 9 (ever), ai (I, eye). 9 (Ft. can da vie), i (aft), i (Psych#), 9 (whet), f (g#|). 


UNSEGMENTED 

Not previously read 1879. B. j& An unpre- 
pared passage for translation 1882. 
Unse'gmented ppU a. [U n- 1 a] 1848. Un- 
letable a. [Un- 1 x] 1802. Unsei*md ppl. a. 
[Un -1 9] late ME. 

Unse*Idam, adv. 1658. [Un- 1 5.] Not u. 
(misused for) not rarely, not infrequently. 
Unaele*ct a. [Un- 1 xj 1826. Unae-lf v. [Uk-® 
4 b, 6] 1654. Unaelfco'nscioua a . [Un- 1 x] 
x866, *ly adv., <0011. Unse'lflsh a. [Un- 1 xl 
1698, -ly adv., ness. Unaenaa*tional a. [U N-* 
x] 1865, -ly adv. Uhse*nae v. (now ra re) [Un- * 
4 b] xoxx. Unae*nsed ppl. a . [Un- 1 aj 1667. 
Unae* risible a. (Obs. exc. dial.) TUn- 1 x] late 
ME, Unae*naitive a. [Un- 1 xl 1610. Un* 
se'naualize v. [Un- * 4 c] 1799. unaemt ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1501/ Unae*ntenced ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
XSa6. Unse-ntient ppl. a. [Un- 1 i] 1768. Urn- 
aentlme*ntal a. [Un- 1 i] i8xo, -a’lity, -ly adv. 
Unse'parated ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1545. Unae-pul- 
chred ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1611. Unae-rioue a. 
[Un- 1 xj 1655. Uase*rved ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
ME. Unse rviceable a. [Un- 1 i] 1535, -ness, 
-bly adv. UnscrvUe a. [u n- 1 x] 170X. Unse’t 
v. [Un-® i, 5] 1602. Unse-t ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
late ME. Unse*tting ppl. a . [Un- 1 4] 1567. 

Unsettle, v. 1598. [Un- 2 1,5.] 1 .tram. 
To undo from a fixed position ; to displace, 
unfix (rare). 9. To force out of a settled con- 
dition ; to make insecure or unquiet ; to disturb 
1644. 3. intr. To become unsettled X605. 

Hence Unae'ttling ppl. a. 

Unsettled , ppl. a. 1591. [Un- 1 9.] x. 
Not peaceful or orderly ; not (yet) quietly or firm- 
ly established, b. Of weather, etc. 1 Change- 
able, variable 1707. c. That has not yet settled 
down 16^1. 9. Not settled in a particular place 

or position 1594. 8- Not settled, tranquil, 

calm, or staid in character ; restless, turbulent 
IC94. 4. Undecided, undetermined X593. 5. 

Unbalanced, disturbed x6ii. b. Of persons: 
Mentally affected 16x1. 0. Not assigned by 

will 1671. b. Undischarged, unpaid x8xx. c. 
Not freed from doubt or uncertainty; undecided 
TB44. 7. Not occupied by settlers 1724. Hence 

Unse*ttledness. 

Unse ttlement. 1648. [f. Unsettle v. or 
Un- 1 6.] 1. The act or process of unsettling. 

9. Unsettled state or condition 1650. 
Unwverod ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1453. Unsew* v. 
[Un-* i] late ME. Uoiered ppl . a. [Un- 1 a] 
ME. Unaewn ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1648. 

Unse*x, v. 1605. [Un- 2 4 b.] trans. To 
deprive or divest of sex, or of the typical quali- 
ties of one or other (esp. the female) sex. Hence 
Unse*xed ppl. a. 

Unse-xual a. [Un- 1 x] x8i9, -ly adv. Un- 
ahackle v. [Un-* 9 bj x6xx. Unsha*ckled 
ppl. a. [Un-* a] 1770. Unshaded ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 9] 1668. Unsha’dow v. [Un-* 9 b] 
1550. Unsha-dowed ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] 1593. 
Unaha'keablo a. IUn-* x] x6xi, -bly adv. 
Uneha*ken ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] 1460. Unsha-med 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj late ME. Unaha’pe v. [Un- 1 
1, 2] late ME. Unaha-ped ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
1372. Unaha*pelineaa _[U N- * 6j 1741. Un< 


sha*pely a . [Un- 1 i] MEU Unaha*pen ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] ME. Unaha*red ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1616. Unaha-ttercd ffU a. [Un- 1 a] 1634. 
Unaha*ved ppl. a. [Un-* 211648. Unana-ven 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 2] late ME. unahavrl v . [Un-* 
a. 5 ] ii* 7 . 

Unshea*the, w. late ME. [Un- 2 a, 3.] +1. 
trans. To dislodge -1593- a. To draw (a 
weapon) from the sheath or scabbard 1542. 
g. To strip of a sheath or covering 1638. 

s. Til 1 my soule out of my breste vnsuehe CHAucmu 
s. To u. the sword, to begin hostilities. Hence Un- 
sbe&'thed/l£«. 

Unshe'd ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] 1450. Onshe -11 v. 
[Un-* 3I1599. Unaho'lled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1594. Unsheltered ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1599. 
Unshe*lteriag ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 16x4. Unsbcnt 
ppl. a. (arch.) [Un- 1 a] ME. Unshe-pherded 
ppl. a . [UN- 1 a] 1850. Unshielded ppl. a. 
[U N- 1 aj Dryden. Unahi-fted ppl. a. [U N- 1 a] 
1643, tJnshi'fting ppl. a. [U n- 1 4] wob ds w. 

Uoahi*p, 9. 1450. [Un- * 3,0,5.] 1 .tram. 
To take out of, remove, or discharge from a 
ship ; to disembark. 9. Newt. To detach or 
remove (esp. a mast, rudder, or oar) from a 


* 3*3 

fixed place or position 1598. b* gen. 1793. 8* 

intr. a. To admit of being detached or removed 
1834. b. To become detached 1867. Hence 
Unshi'pment. 

Unshi'pped a. [Un- 1 3] 172a Unsho’cked 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1712. 

UnsbO'd, ppl. a. OE. [UN-I9.] 1. With- 
out shoes, barefooted, a. Of horses t Having 
cast a shoe or shoes ; not furnished with shoes 
1^23. 8> Not protected with an iron rim, toe- 

piece, etc. 1497. 

Unshoe* v. [Un- 9 9] 1481. Unaho-rn ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1449. UnshoTtened ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
1744. Unaho*t //4 a. [Un- 1 2] 1544. Un- 
shoirlder v, [Un- 3 2] 1598. Unahow*ered 

e >/. a. [Un- 1 2] Milt. Unshown ppl. a. 
Jn- 1 a] Suaks. Un»hri*ne v. [Un-* 3] * 599 - 
nshrinkable a. [Un- 1 i] 1885. Unshri nking 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 4] Shaks., -ly adv. Unshrl*ven 

S I. a. [Un- 1 a] ME. Unshrou*d v. [Un-* x, 
1594. Unshrou’ded ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] late 
E. Unshrunken ppl. a . [Un- 1 2] x86a. 
Unshu*ffled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] X775. Unahu*n- 
nable a. [Un- 1 ij Shaks. Unshn*t v. (now 
rare) [ Un- * 1 , 5] ME. Unshu*t ppl. a. [U N- 1 a] 
late ME, Unsnu'ttered ppl. a . [Un-* a] 1845. 
Unsl*fted, ppl. a. 1589. [UN-ia.] LNot 
passed through a sieve ; unstrained. 9. fig. 
Not classified, scrutinized, or tested x6ao. fa. 
Untried, inexperienced. Shaks. 

Unsl'ghing ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1743. 

Unsi*ght, v. 1615. [Un- 2 a b.] 1. trans. 
To blind (rare). 9. In pa. pple. Cut off from 
seeing an object 1825. 

Unsi ghted ppl. eu [Un- 1 a.] 1584. 
Unsi-ghtly, a. late ME. [UN-la.] Un- 
pleasing to look at; ugly. b. Applied to 
immaterial things 1605. Hence Unai'ghtlineaa. 
Unsi’gnalled ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1868. Un- 
signed fpl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1598. Unsi*gnlfying 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1665. Unmilenceable a. 
[UN- 1 xj 1678. Unsi lenced ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
16x5. Unsi lvered ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 177a. Un- 
ai’milar a. [Un- 1 x] 1708. Unsl*mpla a. 
[Un-» i] 1541. 

Unai-n, v. t6o8. [Un-* a b, 4 b.] 1. trans. 
To annul (a sin) by subsequent action, a. To 
maintain or prove to be no sin x68a. 
Unsince-re a. [Un- 1 i] 1577. Unsitiew v. 
[Un-* 9, 4b.] 1598. Unsi newed ppl. a. [Un- 1 
a] 1541. Unsrnewy a. [Un- 1 i] 1622. Unsinful 
a. [Un- 1 i] 1598, -ly adv. t -ness. Unsimged 
ppl. a. [U N- 1 2] 1599. Unsi’nkable a . [Un- 1 il 
1655, -ness, -brlity. Unsi'nking ppl. a. [Un- 1 
4 j T 7 ° 5 - Unsi’nning ppl. a. [Un-* 4] late ME. 
Unsi'ster v. [Un-* 4 bj 1875. Unsraterly a . 
[Un- 1 x] 1747. 

Unsi'Zeable, a. 1653. [Un -1 i.] fi. Un- 
equal in size -*17x6. +a. Too large, unwieldy 

_I 759* 8- Of fish 1 Not grown to a proper size ; 
immature 1746- 

Unsi*zed,/»//.a.l 1700. [Un-Iq + Sizeu.!] 
Not made to size, not sorted into sizes. 
Uosi-zed, ppl. afi 1794. [Un -1 9 + Size 
vS\ Not stiffened or coated with size. 
Unskilful, a. late ME. [Un -1 x.] fi. 
Ill-advised, unwise; ignorant of something 
-1667. n. Lacking in skill ; inexpert 1565. 
b. Displaying lack of skill ; clumsy X586. Hence 
Unskl'lfnl-ly adv., -neas. 

Unski'll (arch.) [Un- 1 6jdON. tlshHj ME. 
Unski*lied,///. a. 1581. [UN-ia.] LNot 
skilled or expert in something ; ignorant of; 
not qualified to do something, b. Inexpert, in- 
experienced 1693. c. spec. Not skilled in some 
handicraft ; without technical training 1851. a. 
Not involving or requiring skill ; displaying lack 
of skill 1833. 

Unski-mmed ppl. a. [Un- 1 al X634. Unski*n 
v. (now rarrUUM- * 2] 1598. Imakrnned ppl. a. 


UNSOUND 


ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] ME. Unsla'ked ppL a. [UN- 1 
aj 1598. Unsia’te v. [Un-* a] X598. Un* 
slaughtered ppl. a. [Un- 1 9 ] 17x9. Un*la*ve 
v. [Un- 1 a b] xoxt. Xmmlee*ping/^4 a. [Un- 1 4] 
Milt., -ly adv. 

Unsle*pt, ppL a. 150a [Un- 1 a] 1. Not 
having slept, a. Of a bed, etc. « Not slept In. 


8- Of a carouse, etc. : Not slept of 
1 burry on board. 


1864. 
x8ax. 

x. Pale, as man tongo u. 1500, 
unsupped and n. Fkoudx. 

Unsliiig v. [Un-* x, 9 b] 1630. Unsii*p v. 
Un-* x, a b] x6xx. Unsli'pping ppl. a. [Un- 1 
4] Shaks. 

unalui*ce, v. x6xx. [Un- 2 9 b, 5.] X. To 
let out as from a sluice ; to allow to flow, a* 
To furnish with an outlet 1652. 

Unshrmbering ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 17x8. Un- 
Bma'xt a. [Un- 1 xj 1480. Unsme'lted ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2] 1824. unsxni*led fpl. a. [Un- ! 2] 
1841. Unsmi-ling ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1826, -ly 
adv., -ness. UnsmlTched ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
Shaks. Unsmi-tten ppl. a. [un- 1 2] late ME. 
Unsmo*ked ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1648. Unsmoo*th 
a. [Un- 1 i] 1597. - 

1621. Unsmoo't 
Unsmo*therable a. 
v. TUn-* x, 5] 1862." 

Unsna*rl, v. 1555. [Un- 2 x.] trans. Ta 
disentangle. 

Unsnu'bbable a. [Un- 1 x] 1847. Unanir fifed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] X825. 

Unso*ber,c. late ME. [Un- 1 i.j il. Un- 
controlled, immoderate -x68o. 9. Unregulated 
in conduct ; not staid or grave 154a. 8- Affected 
by or addicted to drinkmg x6xx. 

x. The sea was vn sober 1400. Hence Unao'ber-ly 
adv., -ness. 

UnBO*ciable v a. 1600. [Un- 1 x.] 1. Not 
sociable or companionable ; not readily or 
pleasantly associating with others. a. 1 U 
matched ; incongruous, incompatible x6xx. ft. 
Interfering with social intercourse 1638. 

a. This.. text.. seemeth vnsociable to our begunna 
Subiect x6xr. 3. Sunder'd by savage seas u. From 
kin and country x86x. So U>neociabl*lity. Un- 
so'dableness. Unaoxiably adv. 

Unao*cial, a. 1731. [Un- 1 t.] Not living 
or lived in communities, Isolated or secluded or 
independent ; ill adapted to or not fond of social 
life. Hence Unaocia*lity. 

Unao*cket v. [Un-* 3] 1711. Unao*dden ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 2J OE. Unso*ftoned ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 
1645. UnsoHed ppl . a. [Un- 1 a] Marlows. 
Unsold ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late ME. Unsolder 
v. [Un-* x] 1538. Unsoldered ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 
1641. Unsoldier v. [Un-* 2, alb] x6xx. Un- 
soldierlike a. [Un- 1 x] 1590. Unaoldierly a. 
[Un- 1 aj 1598. Unsolemn a. [Un- 1 xj lata 
ME. Unaoli*cited ppl. a. [Un - 1 9] Shaks. 
Unaoli’citous a. [Un- 1 xj 1668. Unsolid a. 

E U N- 1 1] 1593, -ly adv. , -nesa. Unsolvable 
Un - 1 xj 1821. Unso*lved ppl. a. [Un - 1 aj 
1665. Unso*n v . [Un- * 4 bj 1652. Unaonlike 
a. [Un - 1 i] 1657. Uneoo*thed ppl. a. [Un - 1 9] 
1648. Unsophi'stical a. [Un - 1 x] Landor. 
-ly adv . Un sophisticate ppl. a. (now rarn 
[Un- 1 a] 1607. 

Unsophisticated,///, a. 1630. [Un- 1 a .1 
x. Unadulterated, unmixed, a. Not tampered 
with, altered, or falsified ; uncorrupted, genuine 
1664. 8- Not sophisticated in habits, manners, 
or mind ; natural, ingenuous 1665. 

x. Vnsophisticated dnnke, That neuer makes nun 
stagger 1630. s. The correspondence in its genuine n, 
state 1843. 3. What an u. little country creature you 
are t Thackeray. 

U nsophistica-tion [Un- 1 6] 1825. Unao*rted 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1533. 

Uosou*ght, ppl. a. ME [Un- 1 a.] x.Not 
searched out or sought for. b. Not obtained 
by search or effort ME. 9. Unasked ; without 
being requested 1500. 8- Unexamined, unex- 

plored. late ME 4. Not resorted to s untried 
1582. 

Unsou- 1 , v. 1634. [Un- 2 a, 4 b.] 1. tram. 
To dispirit. Now rare. a. To deprive of soul | 
to make soulless 1652. 

x. Your sad appearance.. Would half cu your army 

CuArMAN. 

Unsou’led fpl. a. [Un- 1 a] Spenser. 
Unaou*nd, a. ME. [Un- 1 i.] x. Of per- 
sons, etc. 1 Not physically sound ; unhealthy, 
diseased, b. irons/. Of wounds, ailments, etc. 
late ME. c. Of substances, plants, etc. 1 Not 
in sound or good condition 16x7. a. Morally 
corrupt; wicked, evil, late ME. g- Not men- 
tally sound or normal; not sane 1547. 4. Not 

soundly based in fact or reasoning 1505. b. 
Holding such opinions, etc. 1597. 5. Lacking 


tt(G*r.X 4 l»). «(F,.p «»). 0 (G«r. Miller). tf(Fr. dune). # (c«ri). I («•) (tlwre). / (A) (rnn). f(F r.fa&e). S (ffr, £mj, ,«th). 



UNSOUNDABLE 

In solidity or firmness 1590. 0. Of sleep 

Broken or disturbed 1584. 

a. Lewd my hauiour was, vnsound my carriage x6oiu 
4. b. St. John, I have even heard waa u. about Old 
Testament dates 1891. Hence Unsou*nd-ly adv. 


Unsou'ndable a. [Un- 1 1] 1627. Unsou*nded 
ppl. a . 1 [Un- 1 2 + SOUND v. x ] 1530. Unsou*nd* 
ed ppl. a .* [Un-* 9 + Sound v*J Siiaks. Un* 
Bacon. Unaow*n 
Unspa*red ppl. a , 


sou-red ppl. a. [Un - 1 aj ; 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] late ME*. 
[Un-* 9 ] ME. 


Unspa-ring, ppl. a. 1586. [Un 1 4.] 
Showing no forbearance or mercy; sparing 
no effort ; zealous. 9. Not niggardly ; liberal 
lavish 1 667. Hence Unsparingly adv. 
Unspanned ppl. a. [Un - 1 9] 18x4. Unspea* 
v. [Un-* i] Shaks. 

Unspea kable, a. late ME. [Un- 1 i.] i. 
Incapable of being expressed in words; inex- 

{ >ressible, ineffable, b. spec . Indescribably or 

nexpressibly bad or objectionable 1831. 

V.S. Unwilling or unable to speak 1888. 

z. It is chaunged by an vnspeakeable woorking, al- 
though it seme bread to vs 1534. * had the u. mortifi- 

cation to see my favours sometimes not inserted 1754. 
b. The u. Turk should be immediately struck out of 
the question Carlyle. Hence Unspe&'k&bleness. 
Unspea kably adv. 

Unspea’klng ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] late ME. Un- 
specialized ppl. a. [U n- 1 a] 1874. Unapeci*flc 
a. [Un- 1 i] 1807. U nspe*clfled y//. a. [Un- 1 2] 
1624. Unspe-ctacled ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1791, 
Unspe'cul&tive a. [Un- 1 i] 1659. 

Unspe-d, ppl. a. arch. ME* [Un- 1 a."] Not 
having succeeded or attained one s or its object - 
without success. 

So was he come ayein u. Gower. 

Unspe ll, v. 1611. [Un- 2 i.*| 1 .trans. 

To undo (a spell). a. To free from a spell 
1635. 3. Tvpog. In distributing type, to detach 
letter from fetter in (a word) 1846. 

Unspe*Uable a. [Un- 1 xl 1852. 

Unspe-nt,///. a. 1466. [Un-^a.] i.Not 
expended or used. Of money, food, cartridges, 
etc. 9. Not at an end or worn out, with force or 
strength remaining, unexhausted x6ix. 

Unsphere, v. x6n. [Un-2 3.] trans. To 
remove (a heavenly body. Jig. a spirit) from its 
place in the sky. 

Though you would seek t* vnsphere the Stars with 
Oaths Shaks. Unsphear The spirit of Plato Milton. 
Hence Unaphe'red ppl. a. 1598. 

Unapiced ppl. a. [Un - 1 9] 1655. Unspie'd 
ppl. a. [Un - 1 9] late ME. UnspPke v. [Un - 2 
X, 2 b] 1680. Unapplied, -spilt ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
X573. Unapl'n v . [Un-* xj 1585. Unspiritual 
a. [Un- 1 1] Milt., - ly adv., -neaa. Unapi-ritual- 
lze v. [Un-* 4 c] 1716. Unapli't ppl. a. [Un 
al 1656. 

Unspoiled,///, a. 1500. [Un -1 a 1 1. 

Not despoiled or plundered, a. Not spoiled or 
deteriorated 1739. So UnspoMt ppl. a. 1796, 
In sense 9. 

Unspoken,///, a. late ME. [Un -1 a.] 
i.Not spoken of. a. Not uttered; not ex- 
pressed in speech 1449* 8* Not spoken to 16x6. 
Unsponta’neoiis a. [Un- 1 xl X791. Unapo'rt- 
inwppl. «. [Un- 1 4] 1859. Unapo-rtamanlike 
s. [Un- 1 x J 1754. 

Unspo tted, ppl. a. late ME. [Un - 1 a.] 

X. Free from any spot or stain, b. Nat. Hist. 
Not marked with spots 1804. a. Not morally 
Stained ; unblemished, pure, late ME. 

Unspre&*d ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 1569. Unaptx*n 
pi. a. [Un- 1 a] 1545. Unapuired {ppl.) a. 
N- 1 a, 3] 1635. Unsqna-ndcred ppl. a. [Un- 1 


1799. Unsqua*red ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1549. 
taquee'zed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1683. 
Unsta-ble, a. ME. [Un -1 i.] z. Apt to 
move or be moved about ; not stationary. b. 
Not steady in position ; readily swaying or 
shaking ; liable to swing or fall, late ME. c. 
Of movement: Unsteady; irregular 1549. d. 
Meek. Of equilibrium 1839. a. Not stable in 
purpose; vacillating, unreliable, changeable 
ME. g. Not fixed in character or condition ; 
apt to change or alter ; variable MEL b. Chem 
Of compounds : Readily broken up 1849. 

*• b« Thilke u. wbel, Which ever® torneth Gower. 
0 * The body will be in a state of u. equilibrium 1859. 
8 - Ail oligarchies and democracies arc u. 1863. 


Unstabi’Hty 147a 
stably adv. 
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Hence Unsta*bl6ness. Un* 


•ness. Unstai'nable a. [Un- 1 1^ 1584. 

stai ned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1555. Unstamped 
PPL a. [Un- 1 9] 1594. Imata-nchable a. [Un- 1 



Uosta-nched, ppl \ a. late ME. [Un -1 a .] 
x. Not satisfied ; unsated, arch. b. Of wounds: 
Still bleeding 1826. 9. Not made staunch or 

water-tight, arch. 1607. 

Unsta*rched/^/. a. [Un- 1 2] 1827. Unsta*nred 
ppl. cl. [Un- 1 aj 1849. UnstaTtled///. a. [Un- 1 
aj 1659. Unata*te v . [Un-* 4 b] 1586. Un- 
sta-ted ppl. a. [Un - 1 9] 1864. Unsta* teaman- 
like a. [UN- 1 1] zyg6. Unsta-tutable 
:] 1634, -bly adv. Unstayed ppl . 

9 + STAY t/. 1 ] 1600. Unstay ed ppl. 
a + Stay v.*] 1594. Unstayed ppl. l . _ 

+ Stayj 3 . 2 ] 1820. Unstaying ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 
16x6. Unstea*dfast a. [Un-. 1 xl ME., -ly adv., 
-ness. 

Unstea-dy, a. 1598. [Un -1 x.] i.Not 
steady in position ; not firm or secure. 9. Not 
steady or constant in conduct or purpose ; 
fluctuating, fickle, wavering 1598. 3. Marked 

or characterized by absence of steadiness or 
regularity ; not regular, even, or uniform X690. 
Hence Unstea*dily adv. Unstea'diness. 
Unsteady v. [Un-* 4 a! 1532. Unstee'ped 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 2] 1626. Unste-p v. [Un-* 3, 5I 
1853. Unstiffen v. [Un-* 4] xon. Un- 
sti’ffened a. [UN- 1 2] 1648. UnstLfled ppl. a. 
[Un - 1 9] 1742. Unsti’lled ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
1648. UnstLmulated ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] x8oo. 
Unsti’mulating ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1844. Un- 
stinted ppl. a. [Un- 1 ajf 1480, -ly adv. Un- 
sti'nting ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1845, -ly adv. Un- 
stirred ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] MEL Unsti'rring ppl. 

a. [Un-' 4] 1684. Unsti’tch v. [Un-* x] 1538. 
Unstitched ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] X599, 

Unstock v. 1547. [Un -2 a, 3.] 1. trans, 

u To remove (a ship) from the stocks, b. To 
dismount (a gun) 1598. c. To remove the 
stock from (a gun, etc.) 1706. a. To deplete of 
cattle, inhabitants, plants, etc. 1647. 

s. The conflict of the Rosea did not u. ..England 
1865. So Unato*cked///. a. [Un- 1 a] late ME. 
Unsto’ckinged ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] x8xa. Un- 
stoo’ping ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] Shaks. 

Unstop, v. late MEL [Un -2 1,] l tram. 
To free from being stopped up or closed. 9. 
To pull out (an organ-stop) 1855. 3* A Taut. To 

let (the cable or engine) run again after stopping. 
Also absol. 1840. 

x. The cares of the deafe shalbe vnstopped Isaiah 

XXXV. 5. 

Unsto ppable a. [Un- 1 i] 1836. 

Unstopped, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.' | 

. Not closed, stuffed up. corked, or bunged. 

b. Of a tooth or dental cavity: Not filled with 

stopping 1825. c. Of a hunting country ; 
With the earths not stopped 1887. a. Not 
checked, unhindered 1621. 3. Phonetics. Of a 

consonant: Open (cf. Stopped) 1874. 4. Of 

blank verse: Not end-stopped (see End sb .) 
1874. 

Unsto'pper v. [Un-* i, 0) 1839. UnstoTe v. 
[Un-* a, 3] 1618. Unato red ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 
1603. 

Unstow, v. 1796. [Un-2 1.] jVaut. To 
take out of stowage ; to clear (a hold, etc.) of 
the articles stowed in it. 

Unstrai-ned, ppl. a. late ME. [Un -1 a.] 

. Not drawn tight ; not subjected to a strain. 

1. Not forced or produced by effort 158a 3. 

Not passed through a strainer x8a8. 

Unstra*p v. [Un-* 9b] 1898. Unstra’tifled 
Ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1809. Unstre&’ked ppl. a. 
[UN- 1 2] 1861. Unstre’ngthened ppl. a. [Un- 1 
] * 597 * Unstre*ssed ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] 1883. 
nstre-tch v. [Un-* x, 5] x6xx. Unstricken 
ppl. a. [Un - 1 9] 1548. 

Unstri-ng, v. x6ii. [Uw-^a, ab.] 1. 
trans. To relax or remove the string(s) of (a 
bow, lyre, etc.), b. To undo the strings ofja 
purse). Also absol. Now ran. x68x. a. To 
detach from a string 1697. 3. To render lax 

nr weak ; to disorder (the nerves, etc.) 1700. 
Unstri-nged ppl. a. [Un - 1 9] Shaks. Un- 
(no* - 


UNSUPPORTED 

Unstrimed ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1841. Unstrl'pped 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1676. Unmtru ck/^/. a. [Un- 1 
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nstni'ng, ppl. a. 1598. [fi Unstring 
v. t or Un- 1 2.J 1. Having the stringfs) re- 

moved or relaxed, a. Weakened, relaxed ; un- 
nerved 1699. 

Unstu-died, ppl. a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 
1. Not meditated on ; neglected as a subject of 
study or thought, a. Not having studied ; un- 
versed (in something) 1649. 3. Not elaborated 
by study or care ; not laboured or artificial 

«? pus.. is goddis lawe vnstudied WvcLtp. a I.. 
was not u. in those authors which are most com- 
mended Milt. 3. Express'd in ready and u. Words 
Drydrn. 

Unstu'dious a, [Un- 1 x] 1663. Unsttrffed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 9] 1480. Unstu*ng ppl. a. [Un- 1 
9j 16x5. Unstylish a. [Un- 1 1] 1863. Un* 
subdu’able a. [Un- 1 i] x6xi. Unsubdued ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 2] 1590, -ness. Unsu’bject a. [Un- 1 

1] late ME. Unsubje*cted ppl. a. [Un - 1 9] 
late ME. Unsubli*xned ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1694. 
Unsubme’rged ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1883. Unsub- 
mi’ssive a. [Un- 1 i] 1653, -ness. Unsubnrife* 
ting ppl. a. [Un- 1 4J 1730. Unsubo-med ppl. 

a. [Un- 1 2] 1656. Unsubscri’bed ppl. a. [U N- 1 

2] 1 571. Unsubscri* bing ppl. a. [Un- 1 4J 1790. 
Unsu’bsidized ppl. a. [Un - 1 9] 1756. 

Unsubstantial, a. 1455. [Un -1 i.] i. 
Having no real basis or foundation in fact. a. 
Having no bodily or material substance X599. 

b. Lacking in substance or solidity 1617. 

1. These deep but u. meditations Gibbon. s. Hill 
and plain, apparently u. as a mountain mist 1871. b. 
A nutriment that is watry and u. 1771. Hence U>n- 
substantiality. Unsubstantially ado. 
Unsubsta*ntiate v. [Un-* 4] 1799. Unsub- 


adv.,' ness. Unsucce'ssive a. (now rare) [Un- 1 
1] 1617. Unsu ccoured ppl. a. [Un- 1 x] late ME. 
unsu*cked ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1652. Unsue*d 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1594. Unsu ffcrable a. (now 
rare) [UN- 1 2] M E. , -bly adv. Unsuffl'ced ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 i] 1586. tUnsuffi’cient a. [Un- 1 i] 
-1656. Unsu’gared ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1592. 
Unsugge-stive a. [Un -1 i] Lamb. 

Unsui-t, v. 1635. [Un- 1 7.] 1. trans. To 
be at variance with (rare), a. To render unsuit- 
able 1869. 

Unsul ‘table, a. 1586. [Un- 1 i.] Not 

suitable, unfitting. Const, to. for. Hence Un- 
suitability. Unsui'tably adv. Unsui*table- 


Unsui-ted, ppl. a. 1598. [Un- 1 a.] x. 
Lacking the qualities required. Const, to, for. 
a. Not accommodated or supplied with what is 
desired 1796. 

•< S'* ♦bar no constitution-fancier may go n. from his 
shop Burks. 

Unsui-ting ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1596. Unskilled 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] Siiaks.. «cbb. Unsu*mmed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late ME. Unsu'mxnerlike a. 
[Un- 1 1] 1869. Unsu'mmoned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 

1474- 

Unau*ng, ppl, a. late ME. [Un- 1 a.] 1. 
Not sung, a. Not celebrated in or by song 
1667* 

Unsu-nk ppl. a. [Un - 1 9] ME. 

Unsu nned, ppl. a. 1607. [Un -1 a .J 1. 
Not penetrated or reached by sunlight ; not 
exposed or accessible to the sun. b./>. Not 
made patent or public 1809. a. Not touched or 
affected by the light or heat of the sun x6xx» b. 
Not coloured or tanned by the sun x8ax« 3. 
Not lighted up by the sun 184a 
t. The untun'd heaps Of Misers treasure Milt. b. 
The u. historical treasures in the possession of the 
London Corporation x86a. a. As Chaste, as vn-Suan'd 
Snow Shaks. 


etri-p y. (now dial, and rare) [Un- 1 7] 1596. 


Unsupe’rlhtous a. [Un- 1 x] 1571. Unsu'per* 
l ® 99 * Unsu*pped ppl. 
[Un- 1 2] late ME. Unsuppl 


Unsupplic-^y^/^ *. 
UnsuppoTtablo a. [Un- 1 x] 
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[Un- 1 9] 1599. 

1586. 

Unsupported, ppl. a. late ME. [Un -1 a.] 
x# Not supported by aid or assent ; not backed 
up or corroborated. b. Const, by. 1694. a. 
Not physically supported or sustained 1635. 
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UNSUPPOSABLE 

Unsuppo* sable a . [Un- 1 z] 1650. Unsup- 
pre*ssed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] z6az. 

Unsure (imja«u), a. late ME. [Un-* i.] 
z. Not safe against attack or mishap ; liable to 
danger or risk ; exposed to peril ; insecure. 
Now rare, b. Not affording or conducive to 
safety; unsafe, liable to yield or give way. 
late ME. a. Marked by uncertainty or un- 
steadfastness ; dependent on chance or acci- 
dent ; precarious, uncertain, late ME. 3. Of 
persons, etc.: Unreliable, untrustworthy. Now 
rare, 1445. 4. Open to doubt; not fixed, sure, 

•r certain ; doubtful 1445. 5. Lacking certainty, 
assurance, or confidence ; in doubt ; not sure 
of something ; not knowing whether^ when , etc. 
late ME. 6. Irresolute, faltering, vacillating 
X633. Hence Unstrre-ly adv, (rare), -ness. 

Unsurmou*ntable a. [Un- 1 il x6ix. Unsur- 
pa*ssable a. [Un- 1 x] x6ii, -bly adv, Unsur- 
passed ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] x8x8. Unsurprised 
ppl. a . [UN- 1 a] 1591. unsurre*ndered ppl. a. 
[UN- 1 a] 1800. Unsurrou*nded fpl . a . [UN- 1 
al 18x3. Unsurveyable a. [Un- 1 x] 1833. 
Unsurveyed ppl. a, [Un- 1 2] 1546. Unsus- 
eeptibility [UN- 1 61 180c uncusce'ptible a. 

[UN-ixJxfiU 

Unsuspe-cted, ppl. a, 1530. [Un-* a.] 
1 . Not incurring suspicion ; escaping surplcion 
or detection, a. Not suspected to exist, or to 
bear a certain character x6ao. 

1. The courage of our common seamen Is hitherto 

S merally u. 1747. 1 had.. stolen un not ic'd on them, 
nd u... heard the whole Colrridge. a. A close, 
secret and u. Christian Fuller. Hence Unsns- 
pe'ctedly adv, 

Unsuspe’cting ppl. a. [Un- 1 4! X595, -ly adv., 
t. [Un- 1 a] : 


Unsuspe*nded ppL a. [Un- 1 a) 1701 
Unsuspi*cion [Un- 1 6] 179a. Unsuspicious a. 
[Un- 1 i] 1589. -ly adv., -ness. Unsustainable 
a. [Un- 1 x] 1677. Unsustai ned ppl. a. [Un- 1 
al 1630. Unsustai-nine ppl. a. [l/N- 1 aj 1818. 
Unswa*ddle v. [Un-* 2] 1580. Unswa'Uowed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] late ME. Unswa'the v. [Un- 9 
a] late ME. Unaway*ed ppl . a . [Un- 1 a] 
Shaks. UnsweaT v. [Un-* x, 5] Shaks. Un- 
sweet a. [Un- 1 x] OE., -ly adv. Unswee'tened 

f tl. a. [Un- 1 al 18x7. Unswe*ll v, (now rare) 
Un- 2 il late ME. Unswe'pt ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 
1597. Unswe-rving ppl. a. [UN - 1 4] 1694, -ly 
adv. Unswo llen ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1648. 

Unswo-m, ppl. a. 1539. [un- 1 a.] x. 

Not put on oath ; not bound by or having taken 
an oath. a. Not confirmed by, or sworn as, an 
oath 1633. 

Unsyllabled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1594. Unsytn- 
me'trical a. [Un- 1 1] X755. -ly adv. Unsyrn- 
pathe tic a. [Un- 1 iJ 1833, -ally adv. Un* 
sympathizing ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1735 . "ly adv. 

780, ad is. Tl’ 

_ ppl. a. [Un- 1 

Unta'ck v . [Un-* i] 1641. 


•ly adv. Unsystematized ppl. 


a] 1849. 


Unta*ckle, v. 155a. [Un-* a,ab.] I. To 
strip (a vessel) of tackle, a. To unharness (a 
horse) 1573. 8. To free from tackling or fasten- 

ings 1905. 

Unta ctful a. [Un- 1 1] i860. Untai’led ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 al i6n. Untal'nted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1590. Unta*ken ppl. a. [Un- 1 al ME, Un- 
talking ppl. a. [U N- 1 4] 1 587. Unta*lented ppl. 

a. [Un- 1 a] 1753. Unfa* Iked ppl. a. [Un-* a] 
Shaks. Unta'ine a. [U n- 1 x J late M E. , -ness. 
Unta*m(e)able a. [Un- 1 x] 1567, -ness, -bly 
adv. Unta'med ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj ME., -ly adv., 
-ness. Unta'mpered ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] x68a. 
Unta ngle v . [Un- 2 i, 5] 1550. Unta’nned ppl. 

a. [Un- 1 a] 1535. Unta'pped ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1779. Unta rnished ppl. a. [UN- 1 al 173a. 
Untarred ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1579. Unttrsted 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] X538. 

Untau*ght, ppl. a . ME. [Un-* o.] i. 
Having had ho teaching; uninstructed, un- 
trained, ignorant, b. Const with inf., in, or 
obj. complement 1581. c. Of animals, etc. 
1697. a. Not imparted or acquired by teaching ; 
hence, natural, spontaneous 1445. 

1. Better it is to be wnborne than wntawght 1330. 

b. U. The knowledge of the world Cowrss. s. 1 have 
..a pretty u. Step & Dancing Smu, 

Unta*x v. [Un-* a bl xfigx. Unta'xable a. 


i*xed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 

,,__>* 1] 1531. Unteach- 

able a. [Un- 1 x] X475. Pntea*m v. (now rare) 


[Un- 1 xl 16x0. Unta’xed „ 

146a untea*ch v. [UN-* 1] 1531. untea ch- 


a 
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[Un-* a b] 1548. Untea*rable a. [Un- 1 xj 
1648. Unte'chnical a. [Un- 1 x] 1845, -ly adv. 
Unte*llable a. [Un- 1 1] late ME. ; -bly adv . not 
recorded in 17th and x8th cc. ; freq. from 1880. 
Unte-mpered, ppl. a. late ME. [UN-ia/| 
x. Unregulated, uncontrolled; not held in 
check, b. Not modified or qualified (by some- 
thing) 1768. a. Of lime or mortar: Not proper- 
ly mixed and prepared X440. 3. Of steel, etc. : 

Not tempered or hardened 1820. 

Unte-mpted ppl. a ■ [Un- 1 a] 1607. Unte'mpt- 
ing ppl. a. [UN- 1 4] 1824. Untenabi lity 
[Un- 1 6] 1644. Untenable s. [Un- 1 x] 1647, 
-ness. Unte'nant v. [Un- 2 a, 3] 16x4. Un- 
te*nantable a. [Un- 1 1] x66x. Unte*nanted 
ppl. d. [Un- 1 al 1673. Unte*nded ppl. a. 
[UN- 1 a] 1598. untender a. [Un- 1 i] Shaks., 
•ly adv., -ness. Unte*ndered ppl. c.^Un- 1 aj 
1607. Unte*nted ppl. a. (arch.) [Un- 1 2 + Tent 
v. 2 ] Shaks. Unte*rrified ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1609. 
UnteTrifying ppl . a. [Un-* 4] 1691. Untested 
pp ’. a. [Un- 1 aj 1570. Unte*ther v . [Un-* a b] 
x888. Untha*nked ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 256a. 
Untha*nkful, a. late ME. [Un -1 i.l x. 
Not earning thanks or gratitude ; thankless, 
unappreciated ; unwelcome. a. Giving no 
thanks, ungrateful (to a person, for a thing) 
1499. 3. Characterized by ingratitude 16x4. 

1. One of the most 11. offices in the world Golusm. 
Hence Untha'nkful-ly adv., -ness. 

Untha’tched ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1570. Unthaw 
v. (now dial.) TUn-* 5, 7] 1598. Unthaw ed 
‘ l. a. [Un- 1 2] x6n. Unthea-trical a. [Un- 1 
1745. U:ntheolo*gical a. [Un- 1 xl milt. 
hthi’ckened ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 187a Unthi'ak 
v. [Un-* x] x6oo. 

Unthi-nkable, a. late ME. [Un-* x.] i. 
Beyond the scope of thought; too great, 
numerous, etc. to be conceived, a. Incapable 
of being framed or grasped by thought 1445. 
Hence Unthi*nkably adv. 

Unthinking, ppl. a. 1676. [Un-* 4.] 1. 
Not exercising the faculty of thought ; thought- 
less; unreflecting; undiscriminating. a.Charac- 
terized by absence of thought 1688. 8- Not 

possessing the faculty of thought 1688. Hence 
Unthi’nking-ly adv., -ness. 

Unthi’nned ppl. a. [Un- 1 a^ 1648. Unthou ght 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1538. Unthou'ghtfcd ppl. a. 
[UN- 1 i] 1456, -ly adv., -ness. Unthra’ll v. 
[UN-* a b] 1586. Unthra*shed, -threshed ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 a] 1561. Unthrea'd v. [Un-* i] 
Shaks. Unthrea'tened ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 1647. 
Un thrift (stress var.). late ME. [Un -1 6.] 
+1. A fault or folly. 9. Want of thrift or 
economy ; wastefulness ; floose living, late ME. 

3. An unthrifty, shiftless, or dissolute person ; 
a spendthrift, prodigal. Now rare . ME. 4. 
attrib . or as adj. Prodigal, spendthrift 156a. 

a. Ful of ydehies and al mancr vnthrifte 1400. 3. 

If ha played tho u. with thia golden occasion 1639. 

4. The u. Sunne shot vitall gold A thousand peeces 

VAUGHAN. 

Unthri-fty, a. late ME. [Un-* i.] i. 
Not profitable or serviceable ; leading to no 
good ; tending to waste or harm. a. Not vigor- 
ous or thriving ; weakly, unpromising. Now 
rare . 1440. b. Characterized by absence of 
well-being; unprosperous. late ME, t8» Un- 
chaste, wanton, profligate -1571. 4. Not 

thrifty; improvident; wasteful, extravagant, 
prodigal 1532. b. Prodigal or lavish of some- 
thing 1620. 

_e. The Cow was very a., for which thejjr gave her 


Cow Physick 1709. j. Suche u. Carnal f and abho- 
mynable lyyyng 1335. 4. The wormes shall have his 
curlces*, ana u. heires bis estate x66a. Hence Un- 
thri^mly adv. Unthrl-fUness. 

Unthrl'ving ppl . a. [UN- 1 4I ME., -ly adv,, 
•ness. Unthro'ne v. [UN- 1 * a] 16x1. Un- 
thrown ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] XS47. Unthu’mbcd 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 1797. UnthwATtcd ppL a . 
[UN - 1 a] Wordsw. 

Unti dy, a. ME. [Un-* x.] +X. Unsea- 
sonable ; unsuitable, unseemly -x66x. a. Not 
neat or orderly ; not kept in good order ME. 
Hence Untl'dily adv. Untl'dlneaa. 

Unti*dy v . [Un- 1 x] 1891. 

Untie (ontoi’), v. [OE« untigan , t Un-* i, 
5+ Tie v.] x. irons. To release, set free, de- 
tach, by undoing a cord or similar fastening, 
b. To free from a con fining or encircling cord, 


UNTO 

bond, etc. X450. c .fig. ME, s. To imdo (4 
cord, knot, eta) 159a b.jig. To solve (a diffi- 
culty) ; esp. with knot in fig. sense 1586. c .fig. 
To dissolve (a bond, esp. of union) 1634. 8* 

intr. To become untied 1590. Hence Untie* d 
ppl. a.^ 

Untie*d, ppl. a . 9 TUn-* a.] Not tied. 

For tnnges vntaydo bs rennyng sstray Skbi.tom. 
Unty’d to a man Ramsay. An u. neerhouse 1B88. 
Until (pntii), prep, and conj. [ME. (orig. 
north.) untill, f. ON. und up to + Till prep. 
and conj. 1 A. prep. 1. To, unto (a person or 
place). Now Sc. and north, b. Up to (a point 
or limit) ; so as to reach. Now Se. and north. 
ME. a. Onward till (a time specified or indi- 
cated) ; up to the time of (an action, occurrence, 
etc.) ME. b. With (usu. after) a negative x<4> 

c. Followed by an adv. or (advb. phr.) of time 
ME. 3. Before (a specified time) 1887. 

' s. Then came vntyll hym the tempter Tindals Matt . 
iv. 3. He. ,ha*tned them vntill Spknbkb. 9. To hang 
them up u. the end of February 1721. b. Things 
growing are not ripe vntill their season Shaks. C. 
U. four yean ago 1873. 

B .conj. Up to the time that; till the point 
when. 

Now get yon in, vntill I call for you 160s. A silly 
wench who has heard stories of apparitions u. she be- 
lieves them H. Walpole. U. that the day began to 
daw 1809. After this, u. feathered, they should be 
fed on rich food 1855. To think (</) long u. a see Long 
a. II. 4, Think v. x III. a. 

Untl-le v. [Un-* al late ME. UntPled ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] late ME. Unti'llable a[Un- 1 1] 1714. 
Unti lied ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] ME. Unti-mbered 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1606. 

Untimely, a. 1535. [Un-* i.] X. Coming 
before the proper or natural time ; premature, 
immature, a. Unseasonable (in respect of time 
of year) 1576. 3. Ill-timed, inopportune, un- 

seasonable 1581. 

x. Euen as a figge tree castetb her vntimely figyes 
Bible (Bishops') Rev. vi. 13. Abortion or u. birth 
1634. a. By u. rains or untimelier heat Longp. 3. 
All this u. activity Fkkxham. 

Unti-mely, adv. ME. [Un -1 5.] Z. Un- 
seasonably, inopportunely* a. Prematurely 
j 5 8 6 . 

Untimeous (mtoi^mos), a. Chiefly Sc. 
i$oo. [Alteration of earlier untimes, advb. gen 
of funtime wrong time, by assimilation to adjs. 
in -(e)ous.] — Untimely a. Hence Unti*m©» 
ously adv. 

Unti'nctured ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 176a Unti*nged 
Ppl. a. [Un- 1 aj 1664. Unti'xmed ppl. a. [Un- 1 
aj 1825. Unu*rable a. [Un- 1 1X1607. Unr 
trred ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Unti*xing ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 4] x8aa, -ly adv. Unti*thed ppl a. 
TUn- 1 a] 1621. Unti tled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
Shaks. 

Unto (irntu, formerly also xmt£*), prep, and 
conj. Now chiefly arch, and literary. ME. 
[Modelled on Until prep, by substitution of 
To prep . for the northern equivalent til Till 
prep. 1 A. prep. I. Indicating spatial or local 
relationship, x. —To prep. I. x, a, 3, 5. a. Ex- 
pressing relative location (esp. with nigh or 
near) 1506. 

x. Wilt thou flout me thus vnto my face? Shaks. 
I will vnto Venice Shaks. The Root smelled vnto is 
good for the same purpose X670. She.. lean 'd her 
head u. the kindly tree 1768. 1 bow'd fu* low u. this 
maid Burna My throst is cut a the bone Wordsw. 

II. Indicating a temporal relationship, x. — 
To prep. II. x. ME. fa. After a negative t 
- UNTIL prep, a b. -1550. 

s. The wulf..hyd hym self nyghe them vnto the 
nyght Caxtom. 

ill. Expressing the relation of aim, design, 
destination, result, consequent status or condi- 
tion. — To prep. III. ME. 

Many bold knyghtes wente vnto mete Malosv. For 
hokes and hengles u. the skolehouse dors 1487. Hes 
hath turad a heauen vnto a hell l Shaks. To destroy 
and bring as u. nought Drayton. They, .provoke 
Him u. Ire Drayton. Such personal estate as he., 
shall become.. intitled u. 1738. 

IV. Followed by an expression denoting or 
indicating a limit in extent, number, amount, 
or degree. — To prep. IV. x b. arch. ME. b. 
Down to (an ultimate grade, point, or num- 
ber). arch. ME. 

What may the Kings whole Battalia reach vnto! 
Vernon. To thirty thousand. Shaks. b. The whole 
world perished u. sight persons before the flood Sir 
T. Browns. 


8 (Ger. KAn). 9 (Fr. pm), tt Midler). «(Fr.drae). 9 (e*rl). «(«•) (th/re), t (A) (win), f (Fr. Sain). 8 (fit, tm, mth). 



UNTOILED 

V. Expressing addition or accumulation, 
attachment, appurtenance, or possession. —To 
pref. V. ME. 

A ml noble Knyghte nyghe kynne vnto sire Launcolot 
Malory. There maye nothinge be taken from them, 
nothings maye be put vnto them Covrrdalk Ecclus. 
xv Hi. 6. Until the Earth seemajoin'd u. the Sky 
Dryokm. So may ’at thou be..a Father a. thy con- 
temporaries Sir T. Browns. 

VL Expressing comparison or correspon- 
dence. relation to a standard, eta — To prep 
VI. ME. 

Like vnto the turtill 1460. Likewise reckon yee 
also your selues to be dead indeed vnto sinne Rom. 
vi 11. All thy passions, match'd with mine, Are as 
moonlight u. sunlight Tknnyson. U. ail teeming, 
life went merrily Wit. Morris. 

VII. Expressing relations in which the idea 
of course or direction tends to blend with the 
dative use. — To prep, VII. ME. 

He fell vnto his prayers 1440. Then gather strength, 
and march vnto him straight Shaks. Now vntojhy 
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bones good night Shaks. These words of the Pro* 
phet vnto Hell i6i<x To say Amen, u. Isaiahs De. 
scription of our Lord 171a 

VIII. Supplying the place of, assuming or 
taking over the functions of, the dative. — To 
prep. VIII. ME. 

I am now in great haste, as may appears vnto 
Shaks. This could not but be a great grief u. 
Buryak. An excellent Lore, That u. your Wives you 
may teach 1714. The Lord be good u. me 1 1796. One 
• •Known u. few Wordsw. 

+B. Conj. — Until conj. -1573. 
UntoMed,///. a. 1578. [Un- la.] +i.Not 
tilled -1683. 9. Not subjected to or overcome 

by toil 1598. 8* Not toiled far 1651. 

Uiito-ld, ppl.a. [OE uni Said : Un -1 a.] 
tx. Not counted up or counted out -1607. a * 
Uncounted or txnreckoned because of amount 
or numbers ; indefinitely many or numerous, 
numberless, countless, late ME. b. Unmea- 
sured, unlimited 1781. 8- Not related or re- 

counted. late ME. +4. Not Informed. Spenser, 
s. All the u. riches of his treasury 1853. U. gold 
fcolloq.*): any amount of money, b. It had.. cost., 
n. suffering 1875. 

Unto-mb v. [Un- 1 3] 1594. Untombcd ppl. a . 
[Um- 1 2] 1560. 

Unto*ngue, v. Now rare, 1598. [Un- 2 ®.] 
trans . To make speechless ; to deprive of (the 
use of) the tongue. So Unto*ngued ppl, . a. 

Untoo'thsome a. [Un- 1 i] 1548. Untorme'nt- 
ed ppl . a. [Un- 1 al late ME. Unto*m p 
[Un- 1 a] 1547. 

Untou chable, a. 1567. [Un- 1 1.] fi* 
Intangible* b. Beyond the reach of touch x6aa, 
c. fig* Unapproachable, unrivalled 1867. a. 
Exempt from touch ; that one may not touch ; 
sacred 1607. b. spec. That cannot legally be 
Interfered with or made use of 1734. 8* Too 

bad or unpleasant to touch 2873. sb. A Hindoo 
whose touch pollutes 2922. 

Untou-cbed, ppl . a* late ME. [Un- 1 9.] 
x. Not handled; not having suffered contact. 

b. Of places : Not reached or visited x6a8. a. 
Not affected physically; unhurt, intact, late 
ME ft*. Sexually intact; unviolated -2683. 

c. Not used or drawn upon ; esp. untasted 2538. 
8* Not worked upon or at; left or remaining in 
the previous state 27a 6. 4. Not subjected to 
discussion, amendment, or criticism; unedited ; 
Ignored in argument, etc. ; unmentioned, late 
ME 5. Not affected, modified, or influenced, 
esp. injuriously 2586. b. Not emotionally 
affected; unmoved, calm, undisturbed 1616. 
0 . Unequalled ; unexampled, unparalleled 2736. 

Unto melting ppl. a. [UN- 1 4] 260a. 
Untoward (pntdh*wAid, xratdwgrd), a. 
2596. [Un- 1 x.] ti. Averse to, not ready or 
disposed for something; disinclined -2665. a. 
Intractable, unruly, perverse 2536. b. Of things : 
Hard to manage ; stubborn, stiff 2566. fc. Un- 
gainly ; awkward -1792. 8* Unlucky : unfavour- 
able ; turning out badly 2570. 4. Unseemly, 

Improper ; foolish 2628. 

a. The very u. Spanish Mules 1656. b. What a ras- 
cally vntoward thing this poetrie is B. Jenson. CL 
Knees that. .grow u. and unshaped 1658. 3. When 

ihe times are u. 1868. She eouid hardly have made 
a more u. choice J. Austkn. 4. When I with these 
u. thoughts had striven Wordsw. Hence Unto*- 
ward-ly 0 dp., -uesa, 

Uoto*wardly 9 a. Now ran. 1483. [Un -1 
2.] +1. Unbecoming, improper, b. Froward, 


2561. a. Awkward, ungainly 26x1. 
3. Adverse, unfavourable 2756. Hence Un- 
to* war dliness. 

Untr&'ceable a. [Un- 1 xl 1661 , -ness, -bly 
adv. Untra*ced ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] 2641. Un- 
tra-cked (ppl.) a. [Un - 1 a, 3] 1603. Uatrarb 
able a. (now rare) [Un- 1 ij 2538, -ness. Un- 
trained ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 2548, -neea. Un- 
tra*xnmelled ppL a. [Un- 1 aj 2795. Untra*m* 

f led ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1648. Untra*nquil a. 
Un- 1 i] Keats. Untra'nsferable a. [Un- 1 
il 1649. Untransformable a. [Un- 1 i] 2570. 
untransformed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 289a Un- 
transla* table a. [Un- 1 xj 16 <5, -ness, -bly aiiv. 
Untransla ted ppL a. [UN-* 1 a] 2530. Un- 
transpa'rent a. [U N- 1 1] 1592. untranspo’sed 
ppU a. [Un- 1 a] Johnson. Untr&'pped a. 
[Un- 1 3] i860. 

Untra*velled, ppl. a. 1585, [Un- 1 a.J x. 
That has not travelled, a. Not travelled over 
or through, unvisited 1646. 

Untroa-d 1/. [Un- 8 x] Shaks. Untrea*aure v. 
[Un- 8 a, 3] Shaks. Untrea'table a. [Un- 1 a] 
late ME. Untreated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1456. 
Untre*mbling ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1570, -ly adv. 
Untre'ncbed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1807. 
Untre-ssed, ppl. a. late ME [Un -1 9.] 
Not arranged in tresses ; loose, dishevelled. 
Untrie'd, ppl . a , 1526. [Un- 1 9.] x. Not 
tried, proved, or tested, a. Not tried by a judge 
1618. 

a. Condemn’d u. Cowfrr. U. offenders Dickens. 
Untri'Ued ppL a. [Un- 1 a] 1869. Untri m v. 
[Un- 8 i] Shaks. Untri*mmed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1539. Untro’d 2593, untro'dden M E. f ppl. adjs. 
[Un- 1 a], Untrou’bled ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2484. 

Untrue-, a. and adv. [OE. unlrfowe, un- 
trew(e, etc., f. Un- 1 i, 5.] A. adj. 1. Of per- 
sons! Unfaithful, faithless, a. Contrary to 
fact; false, late ME 3. Dishonest; unfair, 
unjust ; wrong. Now rare, late ME 4- Not 
straight; inexact; not agreeing with a standard 
ME. 

3 Be cause it was of u. m&kyng, and untru stuff, no 
man sette therby 1444. 4. Untrewe Beames and 

Scales 1503. Whose hand is feeble, or his aim u. 
Cowpkr. 

+B. adv. Untruly -x6aa. 

Some fooles would say I flatter'd, spake untrue 
i6aa. Hence UntruTy adv. 

Untru-BB, V. late ME [Un - 2 9 b.] I. 
trans. To free from a pack or burden (rare). 
a. To undo (a pack, etc.) ; to remove or free 
from some fastening, late ME 3. Hist. To 
untie fa • point ’ or tag of a garment) 2577. b. 
ad sol. To undo one's dress or breeches 259a. 
c. To undo or unfasten the garments of 2695. 
+ 4 - To take apart, dissect, disclose -2651, 
Untrtrssed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] ME Untnrat 
(now rare) [UN- 1 6] ME untru'eted ppl. a. 
[U n- 1 a] 155a. Untnrstworthiness [Un- 1 6] 
1808. Untrustworthy a. [Un- 1 x] 1846. Un- 
tnrsty a . [Un- 1 i] late ME. 

UntTU'th. [OE untrSow}, untriew p> f. 
Un- 1 6.1 x. Unfaithfulness ; disloyalty, arch. 
a. Falsehood, falsity, late ME. b. A false or 
incorrect statement ; a lie 2449. 

Untruthful a. [Un- 1 x] 1847, -ly adv., -ness. 
Untu-ck v. [Un- 1 i] 1611. Untu-mbled ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1675. Untumu*ltnoxui a. [Un- 1 x] 
2741. untamable a. [Un- 1 x] 2545, -new, 
-bly adv. Unfcrne v . [Un- 1 a] 2598. Unturned 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Unhrneftd a. [Un- 1 
2709, -ly adv., -ness. Untu*raed ppl. a. 
N- 1 a] 255a Unhrming ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 

Untu*tored, ppl. a. 1593. [Un -1 a.] 1. 
Untaught; simple, unsophisticated; tboorfsh. 
a. Not resulting from instruction ; native, in- 
stinctive 2593. 8* Not subject to a tutor or 

tutors 2642. 

t. The u. parts of the earth >760. The a. many 
Bkntham. a. Ihe u. wisdom ox Romulus Gibson. 
3. A free and uatutor’d Monarch Milt. 

Untwi*ne, v. late ME [Un -1 x,] l. trans. 
To undo by untwisting or disentangling. t>. 
fig* To dissolve, undo, destroy, late ME a. 

I To detach, release, eta, by untwisting 2568. 
8* intr. To become untwisted 2599. 

Untwirt v. [UN- 8 z, 5] 2538. Untwisted 
2575. untypical a [Un- 1 2] , 
' itdable a . [UN- f x] 1631 . 1 


UNWARE 

Umunderstamdixig p(L a . [Un - 1 4] i6xx. Um- 
undemtoo’d ppl.a. [Un - 1 a] 2639. untroifbrm 
a. [Un - 1 z] 1659, -ly adv. Ununi* ted ppl. a. 
[un - 1 9] 1587. Unupbrai'ded ppl. a. [Un - 1 a] 
1682. unupbrai-ding ppl. a. [un - 1 4] 2780. 
Unurged ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Shaks. Unu* sable 
a. [Un - 1 i\ 2835. 

Unused (vnyu zd), ppl. a. ME [Un -1 a.] 
x. Unaccustomed (esp. to something, or with 
inf,), a. Not made use of. late ME. 8- Not 
in use ; unusual, arch. 2523. 

s. Albeit vn-wted to the melting moode Shaks. 3. 
Inuentyng. . vnused termes 1568. 

Unu*aeful a. [Un- 1 x] 1598. *ly adv., -neaa. 

Unu sual, a. 158 a. [UN-l 1.] Not often 
occurring or observed, different from what is 
usual; out of the common, remarkable, excep- 
tionaL Hence Unnsua-lity. Unu’sually adv., 
•ness. 

Unu tterable, a. and sb. 1586. [Un- 1 x.] 
x. Transcending utterance; inexpressible, b* 
In the phr. u. things 1711. a. That may not be 
uttered or spoken 1656. b. Unpronounceable 
1852. 

x. He ia. Sir, the most u. coward Fletchkr. Those 
u. Beatitudes 1746 U. scorn 1880. a. Witness th* u. 
Name Cowlky. 

B. sb. s. An u. thing 1788. a. pi. Trousers 
1843. Hence Una*tterably adv. 

Untrttered ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 2463. Unva'O- 
cinated ppl. a. [UN- 1 2] 2871. Unva*luable a. 
(now rare) [Un- 1 i] 1509. UnvaTued ppL a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1586. Unva'nqnishable at. [UN- 1 1] 
late ME. Unva nqulahed ppl. a. [Un- 1 al 
late ME Unva*riable a. (now rarrj'TUN- 1 2] 
late ME Unva-ried ppU a. [Un- 1 a] 2570. 

Unva-mislied, ppl. a. 1604. [Un -1 a.] 

1. fig. Of statements, etc. t Plain, straight- 
forward ; not adorned or specious, b. Of per- 
sons, etc. : Direct ; unsophisticated 1827. 9. 

Not varnished 1758. 

s. A round vn-varnuh'd Tale Shaks. 

Unva rying ppl a. [Un - 1 4] 1690, -ly adv.. 


UnveH,u. 1599. [Un- 2 a, ab.] 1. trans. 
To free (the eyes, etc.) from a veil. a. To make 
(objects) visible by removing a veil or covering. 
Also absol. 1657. b. spec. To remove the cover- 
ing from (a statue, etc.) so as to display it for 
the first time to the public 2865. 3. fig . To 
disclose, reveal 1606. b. To display to tbs sight; 
to make visible 2656. 4. intr. To emerge from 

a veil ; to become visible 1655. Honco Unvci*k 
ing vbl. sb. 

UnvePled ppl . «. [Un- 1 2] 1606. Unve*ndiblo 
a. [Un- 1 i] 1642. Unvc nerablo a. [Un- 1 x] 
Shake. 

Un ventilated, ppl. a. 271a. [Un-1 a.] 
1. Not provided with means of ventilation. •• 
Not ventilated or discussed 187a. 
TJnve*ntpred^/. a. [Un- 1 a] 1605. Unvera*- 
cious a. [Un-1 1845. -ly adv. Unverified 

ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1816. Unversed#/, a. [Un- 1 
a] 1675. Unve*at v. [UN- 8 a] 1609. Unve*xed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1458. Unvi ctuallcd ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 an 1484. unviewed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
1570. unvi’olated Pfl. a. f Un- 1 a] 1555. Un* 
virtuous a. [Un- 1 it late ME., -ly adv. , -neaa. 
Unvi* sited ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1549. Unvital eu 
[Un- 1 i] 1661. Unvptiated ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 
263a. Uuvi*triilable a. [UN- 1 2] 2758 Un» 
vi* trifled ppl, a. [Un- 1 a] 2779. Unvo'cal a. 
[Un- 1 i] %77y 

Unvoi-cc, v. 1637. [Un-* a.] trans. To 
deprive of voice; spec, iu Phonetics , to utter 
with ' breath ' instead of * voice *. 

Unvoi*ced, ppl. a. 1859. [Un- 1 g,] I. Of 
opinions, etc.: Not expressed, 0. Of organ- 
pipes: Not having hod the tone regulated 188* 
3. Phonetics , Uttered without vibration of the 
vocal chords 2879. 

Unvo-luntary a. (now rare) [Un- 1 r] 257a 
Unvo*te v . [ U N- * 2, 5] 1647. unvourtaed ppL 
t. [Un- 1 qJ 1775. Unvowed ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 
570. Unvoy*ageable a. [Un- 1 2] Milt. Vo- 


1570. Unvoy*ageable < v 
vu-lgar a. [UN- 1 z] 2598. Unwa*kened ppl. 

[UiTTatiW tJnwl 


Usrwa*ndered 
Uxrwa*ffedezing 
wa*nted ppl. a. . 
ppl, a. [un* 1 a] bue ME 


[UN- 

Unwa*kened ppi. cu 
Bed ppL a. [Un- 1 a] 


wardered ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2654. 
ing ppl. a. (Un- 1 4] 2568. Un- 
/. a. [Un- 1 a] 2697. ifiawarded 


fUxrware cu, sb+$ 
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UNWARENESS 

and adtK [Un- 1 x y 5, 6] -1875. Unwa*reneaa 
{arch.) [Uk- 1 6] late ME. 

Unwa-ree, adv. arch . [LateOE. unw»res, 
f. unwxr Unware, with advb -s 
Unexpectedly, suddenly; unwittingly. 
Unwa*rily adv. [Un- 1 5] 1568. Uxrwa*riness 
[Un- 1 6] 1544. Unwa-rlike a. [Un- 1 i] 1590. 
Unwa'rmedjWA 0. [Un- 1 a]x6a$. Unwarm- 
tag ppl, a . [Un- 1 4") 1736. unwa-mcd ///. a. 
[Un- 1 a] OE. Unwa*rp v, [Un-* x] 1659. 
Unwa*rped ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1744. UnwaTrant- 
able a. [Un- 1 i] 161a, -ness, -bly adv. 
Unwa'rranted, /^/. a. 1577. [Un- 1 a.] 
Not warranted or guaranteed, in various senses. 

Ignorant and u. Physitians 1633. The Assembly 
cannot Represent anyman in things u. by their Letters 
Hobhbs. 1 should be utterly u. m supposing that., 
they were insane Lytton. 

Unwa*ry a. [Un- 1 x] 1579. 

Unwa shed,///, a. late ME. [UN-!a.] x. 
Not washed, a. spec. Of persons: Not having 
washed ; not usually washed or in a clean state 
1595. b.<z£;0/.,freq. in The(Greal) U., the lower 
orders 1833. 3. Not washed offo r out i6a8. 

a. Another leane, vnwash ’d Artificer Shaks. b. 
Whenever 1 speak of. .the working daises, it is in the 
^Teat-u.’ sense 1868. So Unwa*shen ppl. a. {arch.) 

Unwa'sted ppl. a. [Un- 1 a]ME Unwa’sting 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 4I late ME. Unwa’tched ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] late ME. Unwa*tchful a. [UN- 1 1] 
x6 1 x, -ly adv. , ness. Unwa*ter v. [U N- 2 2] 1 643. 
Unwa-tered, ///, a. 144a [Un- 1 a.] 1. 
Not treated or supplied with water, b. Of silk 
fabrics, etc.: Plain, not watered 1535. a. Not 
diluted with water 1562. b. Of capital : Not in- 
creased merely in nominal amount by share- 
issuing 1893. 3. Waterless, dry 1600. 

Unw&'tery a. [Un- 1 i] OE. Unwa*vering 
Ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1570, - 1 y adv. Unwa-xed ppl. 
a. [Un- 1 3] late ME. Unwea'kened ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] 1648. XJnwea'lthy a. [Un- 1 i] late 
ME, Imwea’ned^//. a.J^UN- 1 2^ 1581. Un- 


a.. [Un - 1 iJ xc 6 i, •ness, -bly adv. Unwea'ried 
ppl. a. [Un - 1 3] ME., -ly adv., -ness. Un- 
wea-ry a. [Un - 1 i] OE. UnwcaTying//*/. a. 
f Un- 1 4] x6oo, -ly adv. Unwea*thered ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 21 1843. Unwea-ve v . [Un- 2 i, 5J 2542. 
Unwe-bbed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1768. Unwe d 
1513, Unwe-dded ME. ppl. adjs. [Un- 1 a], 
Unwedgeable, a. 1603. [Un -1 i.] In- 
capable of being split by wedges ; imcleavable. 
The vn-wedgable and gnarled Oke Shaks. 
Unwee'ded ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1602. Unwee-t- 
flng ppl. a . {arch.) [f. Un- 1 4 + Weet v. 1 ] ME., 
-ly adv. Unwei’ghed ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1481. Un- 
weighted ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1883. Unwe'lcome 
a. [U N- 1 a J M E. , -ly adv., -news. UnwoTcomed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1548. 

Unwe ll, a. 2450. [Un- 1 i.J Not in good 
health ; slightly or temporarily ill ; indisposed. 
(In early use chiefly dial. or C/.S.) Hence Un* 
we'Uneaa (rare). 

Unwe*mmed, ppl. a. arch, or dial. [OE., 
L Un- 1 a.] Spotless, pure, immaculate; un- 
blemished. 

Unwept, ppi a. 1594. [Un- 1 a.) Not 
wept or mourned for j unlamented. 

Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung Scow. 

Unwe t a. [Un- 1 i] late ME Unwe'tted ppl 
a. [Un- 1 a] 1664. Unwhi’pped, -whl*pt ppl. a , 
[Un- 1 bJ Shaks. Unwhi-akered/// a. T un- 1 
a] i8xa. UnwhPapered ppl. a. [un- 1 a] 1821. 
Un whitewashed ppl. a. [UN- 1 al 1846. 
Unwholesome, a. ME. [Un- 1 i.J x. 
Not beneficial, salutary, or conducive to morals, 
etc. t detrimental or prejudicial to health of 
mind. b. Hurtful, noxious, late ME a. Un- 
favourable or injurious to bodily health ME 
3. Of personal Morally or physically unsound ; 
tainted or corrupted, late ME. 

I. b. Perhaps farther stay were u. for my safety 
Scorr. 3. The people muddled, Thlcke and vnwhol- 
some in their thoughts and whispers Shaks. Hence 
Unwho*lesome-ly adv., -ness. 

Unwieldy (imwrldi), a, late ME. [Un- 1 
l.] +1. Of persons, etc. t Lacking strength; 

weak, feeble -1685. a. Moving ungracefully or 
with difficulty ; not active ; awkward, clumsy 
xegov. b. Of clumsy make or size ; ponderously 
big 158a. e. Of action, etc. 1 Ungraceful, awk- 
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ward 1635. 8- Difficult to wield or manage 

owing to size, weight or shape 1547. b. transf. 
and fig, 1538. 4. Restive, indocile; rejecting 

control. Now rare. 1^13. 

1. So vnweeldy was this sory palled goost Chaucer. 
a. b. Elephants and whales please us with their u. 
Kreatness Hogarth. Two cases of u. corpulence 1793. 
3- b. The u. haughtiness of a great ruling natioa 
Burke. 4. The Flemings grew vnweildie to his com. 
mandements 161X. Hence Unwie*ldily cutv. Un- 
wieridinese. 

Unwi’iftil a. [UN- 1 x] late ME. Unwi’ll v, 
[Un- 2 i] 1650. UnwTlled ppl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1540. 
Unwi lling, ppl. a. [OE. unwilltnde, f. 
Un- 1 4 + Willing ppl. g.J -f-i. Not intending 
tlie net in question -ME a. Not willing or 
ready; reluctant, disinclined, loath OE. b. 
transf. of things 1592. +3. Involuntary, not 

intended -1687. 4. Done, expressed, etc., re- 

luctantly or unwillingly 1613. 

a. 1 own 1 were u. he should learn what nowise con- 
cerns him Scott. b. Why shou'd you pluck the 
green distasteful Fruit From the u. Bough Drydbn. 
4 ; That sagacity , . which had . . extorted the u. admira- 
tion of his enemies Macaulay. Hence Unwi'Iling-ly 
adv. -ness. 

Unwi-nd,*. ME [Un-2i.J t.trans.To 
wind off (a wrapping, bandage, etc.) ; to undo 
the windings of (thread, tape, or the like}, b. 
To cause to uncoil ; to free from a coilea state 
1634. a. To roll, twist, or turn back the 
wrapping, bandaging or covering of (a body, 
etc.) ; to untwine thread from (a reel) ; to free 
(a person) from bonds 1596. 3. intr. To be- 
come unwound Or uncoiled 1656. 4. trans. To 

trice or retrace to an issue, outlet, or end 1716. 

s. fig. As you vnwinde her loue from him Shaks. 
a. i 'fig. You could u. yourself from all these dangers 
Dryden. 3. As the spring unwinds and acts with 
less power 1834. 4. Till Ariadne's clue unwinds the 
way Gay. Hence Unwinding vbL sb. 

Unwi-nged ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1602. Unwink- 
ing ppl. a. [ U n- 1 4] 178a, -ly adv . Unwi'nning 
ppL a. (rare) [Un- 1 4] 2655. Unwi*nnowed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 255a. Unwi-ped ///. a . [Un- 1 
2I1605. Unwradom [UN- 1 6] OE 
Unwise, a. [OE unwls,i. Un- 1 i.] 1. 
Lacking or deficient in (practical) wisdom, dis- 
cretion, or prudence; foolish. Often ah sol. a. 
Not marked or prompted by (practical) wisdom ; 
injudicious, late ME Hence Unwi’se-ly adv.. 


ppl . a 
[UN- 


Unwi-sh, v. 1594. [Un-2 i.J 1. trans. 

To revoke (a wish). 9. To wish non-existent, 
desire the annihilation or absence of 1599. b. 
To wish or desire (a circumstance or thing) not 
to be 1628. 

a. Now thou hast vuwisht fine thousand men Shaks. 
b. How many shall u. themselves Christians 1615. 

Unwi-Shed ///. a. [UN- 1 2] 1583. Uowi*Bhful 
a. [Un- 1 2] 2876. Unwi’st ppl. a. lObs. or 
arch.) [Un- 1 bj late ME tUnwi't v. [Um- j a] 
Shaks Unwi tch v . (arch.) [Un- 2 i] 1580. 

Unwithdrawing ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] Mii.t. Un- 
withdrawn///. a. [Un- 1 a] 1829. Unwi*thered 
/. a. [Un- 1 a] 1599. Unwi-theriag ppl. a. 
’ * 4] 1743. unwith*too*d//Z. a. [UN- 1 a] 

2595. Unwi-tnessed ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] late ME 
Unwi tting, ppl. a. [OE unwitende , f. 
Un- 1 4. Rare after c xooo, until revived € 
x8oa Cf. Unweeting.] 1. Unconscious; not 
aware ; without knowing ; unheeding. Occas. 
qu&si-adv. b. Const of or with direct obj. or 
obj. clause, late ME +a. In absolute con- 
structions -162a. +3. Without the knowledge 

of (or with poss. adj.), unbeknown to -2633. 
4. Done unwittingly ; unintentional x8i6. 

s. Of which he had been the u. cause 1833. b. U. 
the frightful truth that lay in the words 1869. a. Un- 
wittand his ost, be passis fra hit company *456. 3. 

My wif delyvered all, myn unwetyng 1454. The two 
Earies vn wit ting to the rest, presently withdrew 
themselues 1630. Hence Unwi'tking-ly adv., -neaa. 

Unwi'tty, a. [OE unwitt%i % t Un- 1 x.] 
x. Lacking in wit, intelligence, or knowledge ; 
foolish ; of weak understanding. Now rare. 9. 
Lacking verbal wit ; not witty 1617. 

x. These u. wandering wits of mine Tennyson, a. 
It was an old, but not a. application 1637. Hence 

Unwi ttUy adv. . „ 

Unwi've p, [Un-* xj x6xx. Unwi*wS/^/. a. 
[UN-^lisyo. 

Unwo-manly a ^ 
late ME Unwo*n ppl. 
wont a. (now rare or 03 *) [UN- 1 x] late ME 


Un-* xj x6ix. Unwi*ved/^4.9. 
. Unwomanv. [UN-* 4 bj 1611. 
a. [Un- 1 x] 1529, adv. [U M -i 5] 
iro'n ppl. a. [Ufr 1 9] 2593. Un- 


UNWROUGHT 

Unwo*nted, ppl. a. 1553. [Un- 1 9.] 1. 
Not wonted, usual, or habitual ; Infrequent. 9. 
Not accustomed (to something or to do some- 
thing) 1586. 

1. New rules and a. tasks C. Bronte, a. Her feete, 
u. to feele the naked ground Sidney. These cham- 
bers . , That with their splendour load my uu eyes & 8a a. 
Hence Unwo*nted-ly <*dv., -neaa. 

Unwoo’ded ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] x6a8. Unwoo*ed 
ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2570. Unwo'rdable a. [Un- 1 
xj 1660. Unwo-rded ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 2860. 
Unworkable, a. 1839. [Un- 1 x.] i.Of 
systems, machines, etc. : That cannot be made 
to work or function. b.Too much, many, large, 
etc., to be rightly controlled or managed z86x 
a. Of materials : Too hard, soft, brittle, etc., for 
shaping or using 2854. Hence Unworkabi*lity. 
UnwoTkablenesa. 

Unworked, ppl. a. 1730. [U1M3.J I. 

Of flint, etc. : Not artificially shaped. 9. Not 
worked in or operated upon 2827. 3. Of persons, 
beasts, tools, etc. 1 Not set to work or used. 
Unwo*rking ppl. a. [Un- 1 4] 1696. Unwork- 
manlike a. [Un- 1 x] 1647. UnwoTld v . [ Un- 2 
4 b] 1647. 

UnwoTldly, a. 1707. [Un- 1 i.] z. Of a 
type transcending or exceeding what is usually 
found or experienced in the world. a. Free 
from worldliness ; spiritua 11 v minded 2835. 3. 
Not belonging to this world ; celestial 2765V 
Hence UnwoTldlineea. 

UnwoTU, ppl. a. 1586. [Un- 1 a.] I. Not 
impaired, decayed, or wasted by use, weather, 
etc. a. Not deteriorated or weakened ; un- 
impaired, fresh 2757. 3. Never yet worn 1798. 

UnwoTried ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] Keats. Un- 
wo rshipful a. [Un- 1 x] late ME. Unwo n 
stripped ppl. a. [Un- 1 al late ME. UnwoT- 
shipping ppl. a. [Un- 1 4jx8a8. Unwo-rth jA 
[Un- 1 6| ME 

UnwoTth, <x. 1587. [Un- 1 i.j Not worthy 
of. Chiefly in phr. not u. (one’s) while . 
Unworthy (miwn\iBi), a. ME [Un- 1 1.] 
1. Of little or no value ; worthless, b. Discredit- 
able > hurtful or injurious to reputation 1693. 

а. Of persons : Not worthy ; undeserving ; de- 
spicable ME. b. U sed as a conventional or devo- 
tional expression of humility 1532. 3. Not worthy 
to (with infin.) or of something ME 4. Of 
treatment, fortune, etc. : Not deserved or justi- 
fied ; unmerited, late ME 5. Unbecoming or 
inadequate to the character or dignity of a per- 
son, etc.; undeserving of notice, etc. ; Inferior 
to or below what Is merited or deserved 1533. 

б. With ellipse of of. Not worthy of, not de- 

serving (something), late ME. b. Not befitting 
or suiting, derogatory to (a person, one’s repute, 
etc.) 1646. 7. As adv. Unworthily Now rare, 
x66i. 8. As sb. An unworth) person 16x6. 

t. A litill toune and vn worthy 1373. b. Namm 
scheming* and u. cares Shkllzt. a. An u. blackguard 
of that name 1835. 4. With tender ruth for her v» 

worthy griefs Sfenui, 3. I will take care to sup- 
press things u. of him Pops. 6. How much he is 
vnworthjr so good a lady Shaks. b. Boyish folly, a. 
his experience and maturity 1885. 7. I hope I shall 

not behave u. of the good Instructions Richasdsom 
H ence Unwofthily adv. Unwo*rthiness. 
Unwou-nd ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 1648. Unwound* 
able a. [Un- 1 x] 16x1. Unwoanded ppl. a. 
[Un- 1 a] OE Unwo ven ppl. a. [Un- 1 tO 
late ME, Usrwra*p v. [Un- 2 i, a, 5] lata ML 
Unwrea'ked ppl. a. [Un- 1 a] 259a tJn- 
wrea'the v . [Un-* i] 1591. Unwraxked fpL 
a. [Un - 1 9] 1748. Unwre’nched ppl. a. [Un- 1 
a] 1784. Unwre*sted ppl. a. [UN- 1 a] 1653. 
Unwri*nkle v. [Un- 1 xj z6xx. Unwri*nkled 
ppl. a . [Un- 1 bJ 2576. Unwri’te v. [Un- 2 xj 

1586. Unwrl-teable a. [Un- 1 z] 1780. 
Unwri-tten, ppl . a. late ME [Un- 1 a.) 
1. Not put in writing ; unrecorded, b. Of laws, 
etc. : Not formulated in written codes or docu- 
ments ; oral 1456. c. Not written of 1651. sa 
Not written upon or on 1549. 

x* b. The u, or common law | and. .the written, at 
statute law Blackstonb. U. lam (colloq.), the a* 
sumption that murder committed in the defence of perf* 
social honour (e.g. to avenge seduction) is j utrifi e nto i 
Unwro*nged ppl. a. [UN- 1 allwS. 

Unwxtm*ght» ppl. a. late ME [Un- 1 a.] 
1 . Not brought to completion, left unfinished- 
1375, a. Of materials, ate. « In the crude states 
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not fashioned or worked on. late ME. 8* Of 
mines: Not worked 1669. 

Unwrtrng ppl. a . [Un- 1 a] Shaks. 

Let the gaufed lade winch, our withers am to- 
wrong Ham. m. ii, 353 (Qa). 

Unyielding, fpl. a. 159a. [Un -1 4.] x. 
Of substances : Not yielding to force or pressure 
2658. a. Of persons, temper, etc. : Steadfast ob- 
stinate 159a. Hence Unyie*lding-ly adv., -ness. 
Unyo ke, v% [OE ungeocian ; Un- 2 a b.] X. 
tram To release (a beast) from the yoke. b. 
To disconnect (the plough) from a draught- 
animal. Scott, a. To free from oppression or 
subjection, late ME. 3. To disjoin, unlink 1595. 
4. absol. To remove the yoke from an animal 
X573. b. fig . To cease from labour, etc. 1594. 
Unyo-ked pfil. a. [Un- 1 a] 1573. Unzo*aad 
fpl. a. [Un- 1 2] 1718. 

-lions (-isos), a compound suffix repr. L. 

- uosus , OF. or AF. - uous , -uoj (F. -urux) occur- 
ring in adoptions from Latin or French, as 
impetuous, tempestuous , and by analogy, with 
the sense 'of tne nature of, consisting of, in 
a few English formations on Latin stems, as 
ambiguous , strenuous . 

Up (up), sb, 1536. [f. Up adv A and 2 or «.] 
x. A person or thing that is up (rare), a. Usu. 
pi. and assoc, with downs (see Up and down 
D) : a. A rise in the ground 1637. b. A rise in 
life ; a spell of prosperity 1844. c. A rise in 
price or value 1897. 3. An ' up * train 1884. 

Up (up), a. ME. [ t Up adv . 1 and 2 .] I. 
Of regions or their inhabitants : High, upland 
(rare), a. Of trains, coaches, etc. : Going or 
running up (see Up adv . 1 6) 1784. b. Belonging 
to, connected with, such trains, etc. 1840. 3. 

Of sparkling wines, beer, soda-water, etc. : 
Effervescing ; effervescent. Usu. predic. 1815. 
b. fig. Animated, vivacious 1815. 4. Ascend- 

ing; upward 1869. 

a. b. The booking-office, .is on the up platform 1885. 

4. Horizontal, or with slight up gradient 1901. 

Up, v. 1560. [f. up adv A] I. trans. To 

drive up (swans) for marking, a. To lift up (a 
weapon), esp. to or upon the shoulder 188c. 
3. Naut. To put (the helm) or haul (a trawl, 
etc.) up 1890. 4. tntr . To stand up ; to get up ; 

to rise from bed. b. colloq. To up and (do 
something), to do it abruptly or boldly 1831. 

5. To up and down, to rise and fall by turns 

1737- 6. To up with, to raise (the arm, a 

weapon, etc.) 1760. 

a. Good, .upped gun, and let drive at. .a young cow 
1885. 4. b. All of a sudden the doctor ups and turns 

on them Mark Twain. 6. He ups with the spade in 
a minute x68> 

Up (t?p), advA [OE. upp, up, -■ OHG. &f 
(G. auf), ON. upp . ] I. x. To or towards a 
point or place higher than another and lying 
directly (or almost directly) above it. b. To- 
wards or above the level of the shoulders or 
head OE. e. So as to raise into a more erect 
tor level) as well as elevated position OE. d. 
So as to raise a thing from the place in which 
it is lying, placed, or fixed OE. e. So as to 
invert the relative position of things or surfaces ; 
so as to have a particular surface facing up- 
wards ME. a. Towards a point above the 
ground ; into the air OE. b. To some height 
above the ground or other surface ; spec . to a 
Seat on horseback OE. c. So as to be suspended 
aloft or on high OE 3* Of stars, etc. : From 
below the horizon to the line of vision OE. b. 
From below to the surface of water, the ground, 
etc. OE c. Out from the ground ; from the 
stomach Into, or out at, the mouth ; out of the 
sea on to the shore, etc. OE 4. So as to ex- 
tend or rise to a higher point or level, esp. above 
the surface of the ground OE b. So as to 
form a heap or pile, or become more prominent 
ME. g. So as to raise or rise to an upright or 
nearly upright position OE b. Upon one's 
feet from a recumbent or reclining posture; 
spec, out of bed OE c. So as to nse from a 
sitting, stooping, or kneeling posture and as- 
sume an erect attitude OE 6. So as to mount 
or rise by gradual ascent. In contact with a 
surface, to a higher level ; sometimes spec* m 
upstairs OE b. To a point on a river, channel, 
etc., further from the sea OE c. To or in any 
place regarded as important, e.g. London, a 
University, a capital city, etc. X475. d. Naut . 
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! To windward 1591, 7. So as to direct the sight 
to a higher point or level OE b. So as to 
cause sound to ascend, increase, or swell OE. 

x. After he has pulled up hia stocking! 1766. b. 
Eliza's hands went up in horror 1887, 0. In trumps, 
if king or queen is turned up 1863. a. Doubting 
least S. Richard would haue blowne them vp and 
himaelfe Raleigh. The gentle larke. .mounts vp on 
hie Shaks. 3. Never sleep the Sun up 1655. b. To 
se the water ryse up. .out of a spring 1530. The tak- 
ing up oysters from great depths 1748. 4. Lighthouses 
..put up to prevent shipwrecks 1873. 5. Drew him- 
self up in offended dignity 185a I..did not get up 
till the lamps were being lighted 1865. 6. The moving 
Moon went up the sky Coleridge. C» Resolved to 
go up to London x8ao. 

II. transf and fig. 1. From a lower to a 
higher status in respect of rank, affluence, 
credit, repute, etc. OE a. a. To a higher 
spiritual or moral level or object OE b. To a 
state of greater cheerfulness, resolution, eta 
ME. c. Into a state of activity, commotion, or 
excitement ME d. To or at a higher pitch, 
speed, rate, amount, number, price, etc. 1538. 

3. To or towards maturity or proficiency OE. 

4. Into existence, prominence, etc. ; so as to 

appear or prevail OE. b. So as to be heard 
ME. 5. To the notice of a person or body of 
persons (spec, of one in authority) ME b. Be- 
fore a judge, magistrate, eta 1440. c. So as to 
divulge, reveal, etc, 1593. d. As a charge or 
accusation 1604. 6. Into the hands or pos- 

session of another ME b. So as to relin- 
quish or forsake ME. 7. Into a receptacle or 
place of storage ME. 8. Into one's posses- 
sion, charge, custody, etc. late ME. g. Into 
the position or state of being open ME xo. 
Into an open or loose condition of surface, late 
ME b. So as to separate or divide, esp. into 
many fragments or parts, late ME. 11. To or 
towards a state of completion or finality ME. 
1 9. By way of summation or enumeration, late 
ME. b. To a final or total sum or amount 
ME 13. Into a close or compact form ; so as 
to be confined or secured, late ME b. Into a 
closed or enclosed state 1489. a So as to cover 
or envelop, late ME 14. Into a state of union, 
conjunction, or combination 145a b. So as to 
supply deficiencies, defects, etc. 1568. 15. To 

or towards a person or place ; so as to approach 
or arrive, late ME b. To or towards a particu- 
lar point or state 1513. c. To or into later life 
1535. d. So as to find, overtake, or keep on the 
track of 1639. x6. To a stop or halt 1633. 

1. Getting up in the world 183a. A preacher-up of 
Nature 1871. sl b. I.. could not pluck up courage 
1894. c- Work the crowds up 1901. d. Carry had 
better hurry up 1900. 3. Brought up to no profession 

1804. 4* Smyth.. had uot turned up 190a. b. The 

bell, .strikes up :8«. 5. The writ went up to the 

Lords 2844. C. If hia two companions. .would not 
own up 1884. 7. The heat of the sun is stored up in 

coal 2879. xo. Taking up all the streets in South 
London 1895. b. Engaged in tearing up old news- 
papers 1837. xx. Cloves. .boil’d Up with the coffe- 
Byron. 1 polished up the handle of the big front door 
W. S. Gilbert. The spendthrift had. .sold up the 
remainder 1894. za. All my years when added up are 
many Jowxtt. *3. Visitors huddled up in comers 
Lamb. C. If the wound is covered closely up 1837. 
14. That he could draw up.. a hole in his breeches 
Stkbne. 15. The Spring comes slowly up this way 
Coleridge, b. To even up my account with his 
people xgox, c. From his youth up 2890. 16. A man 
..pulled up his coach 1633. 

III. ellipt. x. imper. or with auxiliary vb. ME. 
a. Followed by a sb. in obj. relationship to an un- 
expressed verbal notion : Orig. in imper., later in 
other uses, thus passing into Up v. a, 3. late ME. 

1. Up, Guards, and at them *, cried the Duke of 
Wellington Scott, a. We'll up anchor 283a. Up 
Jenkins - Txr-rr. 

With preps., etc. Up against — . To knock or run 
up against , to fall in with. Up till — . ■ up to. 
Up to — , a. As high or as far as. b. Up towards, 
a So as to arrive at (b) Until d. Confronting (a 
person) as a task e. So as to reach or attain (a 
specified point or stage), (b) As many or much as 
(a specified number or amount). Up with — • a. 
So as to overtake, b. To put up with ; see Put v . 1 
C. ellipt. (a) Denoting the raising of a weapon, the 
hand, etc., esp. so as to strike. (^Denoting erecting, 
pulling up, etc. (c) To drink off. consume, (d) To 
'come out ' with (something), (e) Denoting support 
or advocacy of a person or thing. Up and — , ellipt .. 
denoting toe act of rising or starting up, accompanied 
by subsequent action. 

Up (pp), adv.* [OE uppe , f. upp Up adv A] 
L x. At some distance above the ground or 


UP- 

earth ; aloft, b. Of the heavenly bodies 1 Risen 
above the horizon OE a. On high or (more) 
elevated ground ; more inland OE 3. In an 
elevated position OE b. Of an adjustable de- 
vice or part : Raised X599. c. colloq. On horse- 
back, riding 1819. 4. High, in respect of the 

river-bank or shore, late ME b. On or above 
the surface of the ground or water 1895. 5. a. 

In a standing posture; standing (and delivering 
a speech) ME b. In an upright position 1669. 
a Erected, built 16x3. 0. a. Out of bed ; risen, 
late ME b. Not (yet) gone to bed 1535. c. 
Of game 3 Roused, started i6ix. 7. Further 
away from the mouth of a river, etc. 1600. b. 
Towards a place or position ; advanced in place 
1613. c. At or in a place of importance (spec. 
London) 1845. d. colloq. At or in school or 
college 1847. 8. Facing upward 1683. 9. 

With the surface broken or removed 1886. 

x. b. Tho* the Moon was up De Foe. a. The City. . 
is bo mile up in the Country 2697. 3. b. His coat-col- 

lar was up Meri-oith. c. To pace the paddock when 
Archer 's up 1886. 4. The tide was up De Foe. 6. 

b. They were up all last night Dickens, y b. If the 
ball is a ha If- volley or well up 1903. 9. Streets that 

ate up 1886. 

II. fig. 1. In a state of disorder, revolt, or 
insurrection, late ME b. Up in arms, risen, 
levied, or marshalled as an armed host. Also 
fig* *590. c. Actively stirring or moving about 
1460. d. In a state of agitation, exaltation, 
confidence, etc. 1470. 9. In a state of preva- 

lency, performance, or progress (now chiefly 
with Keep v.) ME. b. Much or widely spoken 
of. Now rare. 1618. c. colloq. Occurring (as an 
unusual or undesirable event) ; going on 1849. d. 
Amiss with a person, etc. 1887. 3. Completed ; 
expired ; over ; (at) the number or limit agreed 
on as the game; of an assembly: risen, ad- 
journed, over, late ME b. Come to a fruitless 
or undesired end 1787. c. All ub, completely 
finished (with). Also, all U.P . (yu pf). 1825. 
4. Higher in respect of position, rank, fortune, 
etc. 1509. b. Increased in strength, power, 
etc. ; ready for action 1547. c. Advanced or 
high in number, value, or price 1546. d. (So 
many points, etc.) in advance of a competitor 
1894. e. At a high or lofty pitch 1902. 5. 

Before a magistrate, etc., in court, b. Offered 
or exposed for sale 1921. 

x. The eastern counties were up Macaulay, c. Let 
us, then, be up and doing Longf. d. When his temper 
is up 2892. 3. As his leave was nearly up 1689. 4. b. 

A Government steamer. ., with steam up 1848. 

With preps. Up against — , faced or confronted by 
(difficulties, etc £ colloq. (orig. U.S.). Up in — , ex- 
pert or versed, etc, in a subject, etc. colloq. Up to — . 

a. Able to perform or undertake ; fit or qualified for. 
(b) Prepared for ; a match for. (c) Expert or versed 
in. (d) Ready for. b. Equal in quality or quantity 
to ; on a level with, (b) Not up to much, of no great 
ability, importance, or worth, c. Engaged in or bent 
on (an activity, esp. of a reprehensible nature) ; doing 
or planning, d. colloq. Obligatory or incumbent up- 
on. Up with — . On a level with (a person, place, 
etc.). 

Up (pp), prep. 1509. [Elliptical use of 
Up adv.*, by omission of a preposition.] 1. 
Upwards on or along (an ascent), a. Towards 
the source or head of (a river, lake, etc.) 15x3. 

b. Up (the) wind, towards the quarter it blows 

from x6xx. 3. Into or towards the interior of 
(a country) ; towards the upper end of (a room) 
1596. 4. Along towards tiie other end of (a 

street, town, passage, line, etc.) 1669. 5. Of 

situation : In or at the higher, interior, or more 
remote part of (a stream, country, state, area) 
1667. o. At the top of ; at some distance above 
the bottom of 1645. 

I. Pbr. Up hill and down dale, over hill and valley 
(in pursuit or flight): transf. and Jig., headlong 1 
thoroughly (as ' to curse up hill and down dale '). a. 
There was a nice up Channel breeze 1808. 3. They 

passing in Went vp 1 be hall Sfbnsul William's army 
began to march up the country Macaulay. 5. All 
those five tenements up the yard 1790. Up stags : on 
a part of tho stage distant from the footlights or the 
spectators 1 fig. (orig. U.S.) keeping oneself at a dis- 
tance, distant (in behaviour). UpStat* (U.S.), freq. 
with ref. to the State of New York. 6 . A small cham- 
ber up four pair of stairs 17x4. 

Up-, prefix 9 repr. OE up-, upp-, identical 
with Up adv . 1 

L In comb, with sba. 1. In OE. «/• occurs freely 
with tbs^ In the sense of * occupying a higher posi- 
tion \ * upper \ as in up/Wr. In ME. this type practi- 
cally disappears, and in later use is represented chiefly 
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by Upland sb. and Upside. b. In the tense of 1 in 
a supported state in OE. u/heald, eta, ME. uptte 
(naut.), and the modern upkeep. 

a. In the sense of ‘upwards* OE. had compounds 
with nouns, mainly derived from intr. vbs., as upyme, 
-spring, etc. Many of these disapfieared in ME., but 
new formations were added, and since 1800 the type 
has become common. Examples are upbreak, -burst , 
•curve, -glance, -growth, -leap, -look, -shoot , -sweep, 
turn. b. More rarely up - is employed in the sense of 
1 upwards ' with other nouns than those of action, as 
Ofe. upn*er, and the recent up-grade , - road , eta 

IL Up- is rarely employed in comb, with adjs. : 
U'phand a. operated, or performed by raising the 
hand or hands. tU'psprlng a. upstart, newly arisen 
or come in. 

III. s. With vbs., participles, agent-nouns, eta In 
OE., up was placed immediately before a vbl. form 
only in a limited number of instances, as upgdn , 
-keoban, etc. j it is difficult to determine in bow many 
of these the adv. had become a real prefix.. In ME. 
the use of the prefix is thoroughly established and 
new formations have been constantly added during 
the following centuries. A considerable proportion, 
however, occur only in poetry, and are simple substi- 
tutions for the vb. followed by the adv., although they 
are regarded as real compounds and written as one 
word. Examples are: uparise, -bear, -biaxe, 
•blow, -boll, -break, -buoy, -call, -drag, -draw, 
•fill, -grow, -Jet, -keep, -look, -move, -roll, 
•rouse, -shoot, -snatch, -stir, -tear, -thrust, 
•wind, -wrap. 

s. The use of up with pa. pples. gave rise to com- 
pounds of which several had already so far established 
themselves in OE. that derivatives in -net and -lice 
were formed from them. The type is still usual, but 
at all periods these forms have been mainly employed 
in verse. When they are used at t rib., the stress is 
normally on the prefix. Examples are: Up-blown, 
•choked, -flung, -looped, -ploughed, -poised, 
•propped, -ripped, -rolled, -swept, -wrapped. 

3. The use of up before pres, pples. is somewhat rare 
In OE. ( ME. furnishes a few instances, but this 
type of formation becomes common only after 1500. 
Examples are : uparising, -blazing, -brimming, 
-gliding, -keeping, -rousing, -staring, -steam- 
ing, -swarming, -wreathing, b. In the earlier 
periods these forms in -ing were not used attrib . j 
examples of this use begin to appear in the 16th c., 
but aro not common before the 17th. As adjs., such 
compounds normally have the main stress on the pre- 
fix, but in verse the stress is freq. on the stem. Ex- 
amples are: upbearing, -creeping, -cropping, 
-flashing, -gushing, -lying, -pouring, -sticking, 
-stretching, -striving, -struggling. 

4. In OE. the comb, of up- with a vbl. sb. is limited 
to one instance, uphebbing j in ME. the type is also 
rare, but it becomes common in the 16th c. and again 
in the 19th. Examples are : tup arising, -bubbling, 
t-crying, -gushing, -piling, -putting, -sealing, 
•surging, -swelling, -working. 

5. The use of up- with agent-nouns first appears in 
the i^th c., in ufstyer, uptake r. eta Similar forms ap- 
pear 111 the 16th c. (but chiefly Sc.), as up-creeper , 
-lifter , -looker, and a few in the 17th as upbringrr , 
riser. Later formations are mainly from the 19th a, 
as upbuilder, -climber, -slander. 

U-p-a-daisy, int. Now dial, or colloq. 17TT. 
[f. Up adv .*] An exclam, addressed to a child 
that has fallen, or when raising it in the arms. 
Up-a*nchor, v. 1897. [Upa^. 1 , Up v. 3.] 
intr. To weigh anchor. 

Up and coining, a. U.S. 1889. [Up adv*] 
Active, alert, wide-awake. 

Up and down, adv., prep., a., and sb. ME. 
[f . Up adv. 1 and adv* + Down adv. | A- adv. 
1. Alternately on or to a higher and a lower 
level or plane. 9. To and fro ; backward and 
forward M E. 3. At various points ; here and 
there ME. b. Here and there in a book or 
author; passim 1668. a. Naut , In or into a 
vertical position ; vertically 1669. 5. In every 

respect; entirely. Now dial. 1543. 0* U.S. 

colloq. Bluntly ; in plain words 1869. 

3. He.Jiu'd obscurely vp and downe in boothet, 
and taphouses B. Jonson. 4. When the cable is in 
that condition, the boatswain calls, ' Up and down, 
sir 1 1867. 3. This is the Pharisee up and down , 4 1 

am not as other men are * Milt. 

B. prep. i« To and fro, backward and for- 
ward, in, along or upon, late ME* b. Here and 
there in or upon 1597. «- Alternately on or to 
higher and lower parts of (hills, etc.) 1665. 

1. b. As Is evident up and down the Scripture 1675. 

C. ad l (now usu. hyphened). I. Acting, 

directs, etc., alternately or indifferently up- 
ward and downward x6i6. a. Vertical) not 
horizontal or sloping 1710. b. U.S. Downright ; 
straightforward 1836. 8- Having an uneven or 
irregular surface ; consisting of ups and downs 
2775. 4* Moving from place to place i migra- 

tory , oscillating 2894. 
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a. Clothes hanging In folds upon her up-and-down 
figure 1897. 

D. sb . z .pi. Ups and downs, a. Irregularities of 
surface 1682. b. Undulatory motions, tracings, 
etc. 1860. c. Vicissitudes 1659. a. sing. (usu. 
hyphened), a. Alternate rise and fall, esp .fig. 
in respect of fortune, position, etc. 1775. b»An 
undulating surface or marking 1856. 

Upanishad (wpae-m/eed). 1805. [a. Skr. 

npa-nishdi, f. upa near to 4- ni-shad to sit or lie 
down.] In Sanskrit literature, one or other of 
various speculative metaphysical treatises form- 
ing a division of the Vedic literature. 

|| Upas (y£ -pis). 1783. [a. Malay Upas 

poison, in the comb, pohun Upas poison-tree.] 
x. in full upas-t*-ce , a fabulous Javanese tree so 
poisonous as to destroy all life for many miles 
round, b. fig. A baleful power or influence 
x8ox. a. The J avanese tree A ntiaris toxicarta , 
yielding a poisonous juice 1814. 3. The poison 
obtained from the upas-tree 1783. 

U'pbeat. 1869. [Up- I. a.J I. Afus. An un- 
accented beat in a bar, during which the hand 
is raised in beating time. 9. Pros . a. An ana- 
crusis. b. An arsis or stressed syllable. 1883. 

Upbraid (ppbrSi'd\ v. [OE. upbregdan, f. 
up- Up- ♦- b re {dan Braid t. 1 ] ■fi. trans. To 
adduce or allege (a matter) as a ground for 
censure or reproach -1718. b. To censure, find 
fault with, carp at ME. a. To reprove, reproach 
(a person, etc.) ME. b. Const, with or + 0 f\ 
(the cause of censure) ME 

x. It shall bee vpbraided vs that wee haue turned 
our heartes backe 1583. b. How much doth thy kind- 
ncsse upbraide my wickednesse? Sidney, a. b. Lest 
he of eny vntrouthe her vpbreyde Chaucer. Hence 
Upbral'der. Upbrai’ding vbl. sb. the action of the 
vb. ; a reproach or reproof. iJpbrai'ding///. a. 

U-pbringing, vbl. sb. 1530. [f. + upbring 

to rear + -ING *.] The action of bringing up; 
the fact of being brought up, or the manner of 
this; earlv rearing and training. 

U'pcast,^. 1611. [Up- I. a.] I. A chance 
or accident. Now rare. a. Mining and Geol. 
An upward dislocation or shifting of a seam or 
stratum ; a fault caused by this 1793. 3. Upcast 

shaft (or pit), the pit-shaft by which the venti- 
lating air is returned to the surface 1816. 4. 

Material thrown up in digging 1883. 

*. Cymb. 11. 1. a. 

Upcast, v. late ME. [Up- III. 1.] trans. 
To cast or fling up. Hence Upca'sting vbl. sb. 

\J-pcast, ppl. a. late ME. [Up- III. a.] I. 
Of the eye or look: Turned or directed upwards. 

a. Mining. Upcast dyke « Upcast sb. a. 1810. 
3. Thrown upwards 1823. 

Up-country, up-cou-ntry, and adv. 
i8 35 - [Up a. and prep.] A. sb. The inland or 
more remote part of a country 1837. B. adj. 
Of or situated in the inland part of a country 
1835. C. adv. In or to the inland part of a 
country 1864. 

Up-e nd, v. orig. dicu. 1823. [Up advX] 
1 . trans . To set (something) on its end ; to turn 
end upwards. a* intr. To rise up on end 
1897. 

U*p-grade, sb. and adv. orig. U.S. 1888. 
[Up- I. a b. j A. sb. An upward slope or incline. 

b. On the up-grade : ascending, rising ; fig. im- 
proving, making progress 189a. B. adv. Up- 
hill 1899. Hence Upgr&'de v. trans* to raise 
to a higher grade of wages, etc. 

lyUpbeaval (ophrvftl). 1838. [£next + -AL9.] 
1. Geol. The action of raising, or fact of being 
raised, above the original level, esp. by volcanic 
action, b. An instance of this ; an upward dis- 
placement of some part of the earth's crust 
1849. e. gen. 1890. 9. A great and sudden 

convulsion or alteration of society 1850. Hence 
Uphe&'valist» one who attributes geological 
changes to upheaval. 

Upnea-ve, v. ME, [Up- III. 1.] 1. trans. 
To heave or lift up ; to raise, b, esp. To toss or 
throw up with violence ; spec, in Geol. 1708. a. 
intr. To rise up 1649. 

1. The fader Eneas.. Hie handle bayth vphevis to- 
wards hevin 1513. a. The surface of the bay.. up. 
heaved with a slow, majestic movement 185a Hence 
Uphea* ved ppl. a. Uphea-vement. Uphea*vor. 
Uphea-ving vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

u phlll, trp-hill, sb. and a, 1548. [f. Up 
prepT] A* sb. An ascent ; a high or steep rise. 
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B. adj. x. Situated on high ground 2613. 9. 

Ascending ; sloping upwards, esp. steeply 162^ 
b. Of a task, struggle, etc. : Difficult ; involving 
prolonged effort ; arduous 1623. 

Uphrll, adv. 1607. [Up prep,] Towards 
higher ground ; upwards on a (steep) slope. 
Hence Uphi'llward adv. and a. 

Uphodd, v. ME. [Ur- III. 1.] 1. trans. To 
support or sustain physically ; to keep from 
falling or sinking. 9. To support the cause or 
contribute to the preservation or prosperity of 
ME. b. To maintain at the same level or 
standard 1533. c. To sustain spiritually 1820. 
3. To maintain in good condition or in a proper 
state of repair 15x1. 4. To maintain or confirm 
the validity or truth of; to sustain against ob- 
jection or criticism 1485. 5. To raise or lift up; 
to direct upwards, late ME. 

1. Whose feeble thighes, vnhahle to vphold His 
pined corse, him scarse. .could beare Spenser. 4. 
The decision of the registrar was upheld 1893. 

Upholder. ME. [f. prec. + -er L] i. 
(also f uphol(d)ster). fa. A dealer in or maker 
of small wares, furniture, etc. -1813. b. An up- 
holsterer. Now rare. 1688. e. An undertaker. 
Now Hist. 1709. 9. One who upholds a per- 

son, cause, doctrine, etc. ; a supporter of. late 
ME. b. A support or prop, late ME. 

x. c. Th’ U., rueful Harbinger of Death, Waits with 
Impatience for the dying Breath Gay. 

Upho lster, v. orig. U.S. x86i. [Back- 
formation from Upholsterer or Uphol- 
stery.] 1. trans. To cover with or as with 
upholstery 1864. a. intr. To do upholstery 
work x86r. 

Upholstered, ppl. a . 1837. [f. as prec.] 

Furnished or fitted with upholstery. 
Upholsterer (nphJuristaroj). 1613. [f. 

^upholster sb., f. Uphold v. +-ster.] A maker, 
finisher, or repairer of articles of furniture and 
other house-furnishings in which woven or 
similar fabrics, or materials used for stuffing 
these, are employed, b. trans j Applied to 
certain bees and birds 1830. 

Upho-lstery. 1649. [f. as prec. ; see -ery 
2.] Upholsterer's work, materials, or products; 
the collective use of these in a room or house. 

U*pkeep. 1884. [Up- I. 1 b.] Maintenance 
in good condition or repair ; the cost of this. 

Upland (tr pla&nd), sb. and a. 1566. [f. Up 
a. x + Land sb . ] A. sb. x.The part ofa country 
lying away from the sea. arch. 1579. 3. High 

ground ; a piece of high, hilly, or mountainous 
country. Usu. in pi. 1566. 3. (A stretch of) 

raised land not liable to flooding. Chiefly local 
and U.S. 157a. 4. elhpt. in pi. Upland cotton 
1858. 

x. He determined to draw these pirats from tho sea 
into the vpland North. a These to the u., to tho 
vulley those Cowpeil At the foot of this hill, one 
stage or step from the uplands, lies the village 1787. 

B. attrib. or as adj. 1. Lying away from the 
sea ; inland, remote 1575. b. Living inland 
1716. 9. Lying higher than the surrounding 

country x6io. b. Living, growing, or found on 
high ground 1623. c. Of water ; Flowing from 
higher ground 1653. 

1. The vpland tow ties are fairer and richer, then 
those that stand nearer the sea 1601. a. U. cotton, a 
class of short-stapled cotton. Hence U*plander, aa 
inhabitant or native of the uplands. 

Uplift, a*. 1845. [Up- 1. 2.] 1. The fact of 
being raised or elevated, b. spec. A rise in level, 
esp. of part of the earth's surface 1853. 9 .fig. 

An elevating effect, result, or influence in ine 
sphere of morality, emotion, physical condition, 
etc.; often gen. without article. Also attrib • 
orig. U.S. 1873. 

Upli-ft, v. ME. [Up- III. 1.] \* trans. To 
lift up (o a higher level or more erect position ; 
to raise, b. To raise to higher rank, repute, 
wealth, etc. Now rare. ME. c. To elevate 
morally 1883. 9. Sc. To levy (rents, eta) ; to 

draw (wages) 1508. 3. To raise (the voice); 

to utter (hymns, cries, praise, etc.) 18x6. Hence 
Upll'ft (poet.). Uplifted pa. pples . and ppl. adjs. 
Upli-fter. Uplifting vbl. sb. 

U-plong. 1819. [f. Up adv* + long Along.] 
A strengthening bar along the sail of a wind- 
mill. 

Upmost (wpmdst), a. 1560. [t Ur adv.* 

+ -MOST.] — UPPERMOST a. 
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Upon (0jy*n), prep. [Early ME., f. Up adv. 
+On ptef, ; prob. mainly modelled on ON. 
upp d. Though upp on, uppt on, occur in OE., 
the first word is there the independent adverb 
denoting elevation, whereas the ME. compound 
Is, as in modern use, indistinguishable in mean- 
ing from the simple on."] = On prep., in all 
senses. (The use of one form or the other is 
nsu. a matter of individual choice (on grounds of 
rhythm, emphasis, etc.) or of simple accident, 
although In certain contexts and phrases there 
may be a general tendency to prefer the one to 
the other.) L Of position : — On prep. I-V. 
x. Above and in contact with or supported by. 
b. Denoting that on which the hand is placed 
In taking the oath, or the basis of an oath ME. 
C. With sit, serve, etc. : On the panel of (a jury, 
Inquest) 15x6. d. In phrases now used fig. 
See esp. Carpet sb. x, Hand sb. V. d, Level 
ib . x, 9. a. In contact with (any surface) ME. 
b. Of immaterial actions or fig. late ME. c. 
Conformably to (an axis, pivot, base) X570. 8. 

Close to, beside, near ME. 4, Expressing 
position with ref. to a place or thing On I. 4. 

ME. b. With vbs., as border , touch , verge ME. 
C. At close quarters with, about to attack 1568. 
d. Indicating the side or part espoused or sup- 
ported by the agent, late ME. 5. In the course 
of (a day, night, time) ME. b. With vbl. sbs., 
etc. : On the point of. late ME. c. On the occa- 
sion of, because of 1440. d. Immediately after ; 
following upon, late ME. 0. About, engaged 
In, intent on ME. b. Of state, condition, ac- 
tion : » On IV, 3. ME c. Indicating a sphere 
of activity or existence 1487. 7. On the basis 

Of, on the model of, by reason of, in reliance 
on, according to, on the strength of, by means 
of ME 

f. When they sawe him walkioge apon the see Tin* 
dale Mark vl 48. Gallantry strutting u. bis Tiptoes 
Steele. The castle u. yonder hill 173a. Mrs. Honour 
Is u. the stairs Fibluing. U. her palfrey she is set 
South by, a. A greate clothe of redd silke..with 
Hons of golde u. it 155a. Vpon the next Tree shall 
thou hang Shaks. Those clothes would not look so 
well u. Oswald Marbyat. b. Every one's eyes were 
n. me Richardson, c. The Circle .is described u. 
the Centre A 1679. 3. Countries lying u. the Ocean 

z66a. 4. My Lord Ambassador heinge plac'd, .a. his 
left hand 1644. C. The roundheads are u. us 1731. 
d. Famine, .shall wage war u- our side 1 Shelley. 5. 
U. a Sabbath-day it fell Keats. Phr. Once u. a time : 
see Once adv. b. The truce, .was just u. expiring 
Golosh, c. If one kill another u. a suddaine quarrel! 
Bacon. They.. were cast into Hell u. their Disobe- 
dience Addison, d. [They] conquered . . townes and 
castels one vpon the other Ld. Berners. 6. When 
Mankind.. were u. Building a City together Locks. 
b. A Granadeer.. absent a. Furlow 1706. c. The Re- 
ception these Gentleman met with u. Change Steels. 
7. A 1 min hope is uppon \ns 1050. Let vs borowe 
money of the kinge vpon vsury Cover dale. Aapshawe 
Is a very poore man, and liveth apon his neibours 
1564. Vpon my Blessing I command tbee goe Shaks. 
My life vpon her faith Shaks. He has solved. . Phae- 
noraena of Nature u. sound Principles 1697. He or- 
der'd every man u. the pain of death to bring in all the 
money he had 1609. A young Horse may look pretty 
•leek u. Hay only 1737. Mr. Belford gives the sub- 
stance of it u. his memory Richardson. The new 
constitution.. Is formed very much u. that of France 
1863. A commission of over 60 per cent. u. the sums 
received 189a. 

H. Of motion or direction towards something 
— On prep . VI-VIII. x. Upward so as tp 
place or be on a surface, etc. ME. b. To or to- 
wards a position on (a surface, etc.) ME c. 
After vbs., etc., of seizing, striking, etc. : — On 
VI. x. ME. d. In pursuance of (a voyage, 
course, etc.) late ME. a. Into contact or col- 
lision with, against ME 8- In the direction of 
(esp. after vbs. of looking, etc.) ME 4. Into or 
on jsome action, occupation, course, etc.) ME 
a. Indicating the person or thing that action or 
feeling is directed towards or against, or that is 
Influenced by it t with vbs., as attend , bestow, 
adjs., as keen, sbs., as attempt, entrance . ME. 
0. With regal'd or in reference to, as to, about, 
late ME 

1. He lep up on a stade Havslok. b. rTbeyJ fell 
vpon the kne, A worshipped him Coverdalk. Her 
head sunk down u. her breast Mare ton. A light 
broke in xu my brain Byron, c. Sir Tristram gaf him 
•uche a buffet vpon the helme Malory. The paynes 
of hell gat hotde vpon me Coverdale Pi. cxiv. 3. 
Sent u. a long Voyage Addison, a eltipt. Aduance 
your standards, & vpon them Lords Share. 4 . He cast 
his eye vpon Emelya Chaucer. Our Fleet., bore down 
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u. them 1716. 4. It put the Church u. the alert 1813. 
5. The peple roos vp-on hym Chaucer. Reueuge 
my death vpon his traiterous head 1595. Able to play 
vpon an oaten pipe xdsx. They were sufficiently railed 
u. in the streets Laud. He.. had made their places 
be conferred u. men void of counsel *656. Encroach- 
ments u, his Dominions 1678, The French have.. re- 
fin'd too much u. Horace’s Rule Addison. He shows 
me a bill u. me, drawn by my wife Da For. The 
constitution . . is sacredly obligatory u. all 1796. O’Con- 
nell is bent u... disruption 1843. Softly turning the 
key u. him Dickens. 

tUpo»n, adv . ME. [ellipt. use of prec.] I, 
Upon it ; upon its surface ; upon one's person 
-i6xx. 9. Thereupon, thereafter -1606. 

*. His gloues, his gyndell, the kynge had vpon <513, 
A clothe.. wrought® with goulde vpon 1567. a* In- 
deed my Lord, u followed hard vpon Shaks. 

U*pper, sb. 1845. [f. next.] 1. The upper 
part of a boot or shoe ; that part above the sole 
and welt. Usu. pi. b. U.S. An ankle gaiter, 
spat 1891. c. On one's uppers, in want, colloq . 
(orig. U.S.) 1891. 9. An upper jaw, dental 

plate, or tooth 1878. 

Upper a. ME. [f. Up a. + -er 8 .] 

Comparative of Up a. X. 1. Consisting of or 
occupying higher (and usu. more inland) ground 
ME a. Situated higher than or above another 
or others. Freq. in proper names of villages, 
etc. 1467. b. Of rooms, etc. : Occupying or 
forming (part ol) the higher or highest portion 
of a building 1599. 3. With partitive terms, 

esp. end, part , side 1484. 4. That forms the 

higher of a pair of corresponding things or sets 
1460. 5. a. Of garments, etc. : Outer, exterior 
1596. b. Furthest removed from the door or 
entrance; innermost. Usu. with end. 1590. 6. 

That is on or above the earth's surface, not 
subterranean or infernal 1667. 7. Of strata : 

Lying nearer the surface or formed later 1696. 
8. Occurring in a higher or the highest position ; 
directed upwards 1607. 

x. The Lower and U. Cossacks 1790. a. Clouds. . 
driven along by u. currents of air 1673. b .fig. * HI* 
furnished in the u. story ' 1 a head without brains 
1870. 4. U. case (Printing): see Case sb* 6. U. 

bench, during the exile of Chas. II, the King's Bench 
{Hist.). 6 . Longing the common Light again to 
share, And draw the vital breath of u. Air Dryden. 
8. During the u. stroke [of the piston] 1815. U. cut 
(Pugilism) a blow delivered upwards ' when an oppo- 
nent leads off or rushes in with his head down 

II. transf. 1. Of higher (or the highest) rank, 
station, authority, wealth, or dignity 1477. 9. 

Of studies or students : More advanced 1699. 
8- Of notes, voices, etc. : Of higher pitch 1843. 

1. By the Extortion of U. Servants Steklk. Finish- 
ing schools for the u. classes Emebson. 3. The u. or 
female voice part of the scale 1843. 

Special collocations. Upper crust: SL The top 
crust of a loaf. tb. The surface of the earth. c. 
slang. The human head. d. colloq. The aristocracy. 
Upper deck, the highest continuous deck of a ship. 
Upper hand. a. The mastery or control {of, over) 1 
predominance, rule, dominion. Usu. after vbs., as 
get, kerne, gain. tb. The place of honour 1 prece- 
dence. Upper house. The House of Lords 1 the 
higher of tne two chambers of any deliberative assem- 
bly. Upper leather, a. (Leather forming) the upper 
of a boot or shoe. b. Leather prepared or suitable for 
this. Upper lip. a. The super.or lip of a person, 
animal, or insecL To keep a stiff u PPf r . l*P* to •b° w 
no sign of weakening, yielding, or suffering, b. The 
higher of two edges of an organ-pipe mouth, c. Bet. 


The superior division of a bilabiate corolla or calyx. 
Upper ten, the upper classes; the aristocracy, colloq . 
Orig. (U.S.) u. tea thousand. Upper works, a. The 
part of a ship above the water-line when it is ready or 
laden for a voyage, b. slang. The bead, brains, wits. 
Upperest, a. Now rare or Obs. ME, [£. 
prec. +-EST.J Uppermost. 

On what might be called the u. Thames W. Mors is. 
Uppermost (xrpsjm&t), adv . and a. 1481. 
[£. as prec. + -MOST.] A. adv. 1. In or to the 
highest or upmost position or place. b«Iu the 
first place in respect of precedence, rank, im- 
portance, etc. 1596. a. Foremost in or into the 
mind, thoughts, conversation, etc. 1693. 

s. Shoe was turned topae-turvie, her Kele vppermost 
1 6a a, a. Perpetual Chat on whatever comes u. 1693. 

B. ad / ; x. Occupying the highest position or 
place ; loftiest ; furthest up (on a river, etc.) 
1500 b. Outermost, most external 1548. 9. 

Highest in rank, Importance, precedence, etc. 
x66o. b« Having the chief power, control, or 
authority; predominant 1691. 

a. Ya love the vppermost seats* fn the stna goges 
Tindalb Luke xl. 43. The vppermost village news 
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the mountains! 1633. b. The Adder.. caste th off 
yearely his u. skin 1567. 

Upping, vbl. sb. 15 60. [f. Up w.1 x. m 
Swan-upping, a. The action of getting up ; 
only attrib. in unlock, - stock , - stone , a mount- 
ing-stone 1796. 

Uppish (irpij), <*• *678. [f. Up adv* + 
-ish. J tx - Flush of money -1700. a. ta. Elated 
-1809. tb. Excited with drink -1798. c. Irri- 
table, testy. Now dial, or Obs. 1778, a. Charac- 
terized by presumption or affectation of supe- 
riority 1734. 8- Slightly elevated or directed 

upwards x86a. Hence U'ppishnese. 
Uprai-se,z/. ME. [Up-IIL i.] ft. tram. To 
raise from the dead -1533- +9. To laud, extol 
-1595. 3. To raise to a higher level ; to lift up 
(esp. the head, hands, etc!) ME. b. To raise 
from a prostrate, low, or dejected state ; to 
assist, encourage, or cheer ME. 4, To erect, 
build. Now rare. ME. Hence U’praised ppl. 
a. Uprai sing vbl. sb. and fpl. a. 

Uprea*r,f. ME [Up- 111. 1.] 1. Irani. To 
raise up, elevate, erect, etc. b. To raise in 
dignity ; to exalt, late ME. 9. To bring up ; 
to tend, late ME. 3. To excite, stir up. arch, 
1486. 4. intr. To rise up 1898. 

x. So in the field ..Uprears some anrient Oak his 
rev’rend head 1718. b. Now 1 shal ben enhauncid, 
now 1 shal ben vp re red Wyclif Isaiah xxxiiL ia 

4. Steeds Were seen upreanng 1838. Hence U*p- 
reared ppl. a. Uprea’ring vbl sb. 

Upright (wpmit, +ppr9i*t), a. and sb. [OE 
up(p)riht (f. up Up adv. 1 * Right a.) ** OFris. 
upriuckt, MLG. upricht, OHG. Hfrlht, ON. 
uprdltrj] A. adj. 1. predic . Erect on the feet or 
end ; in or into a vertical position ; perpendicu- 
lar to the ground or other surface, fa. predic. 
Lying or so as to lie at full length on the back ; 
supine, Usu. with lie\b. -1627. 3. Having the 

chief axis or distinctive part perpendicular to 
a surface ; pointed or directed upwards ; not 
inclined or leaning over, late ME. b. Marked 
by perpendicular position or attitude ; erect 
OE 4. Of persons: Erect in carriage, late M E. 

5. a. Of a hill, etc. : Very steep 1596. b. Of 

a rectangular superficies: Having the height 
greater than the breadth 1888. ■f6. Of a shoe : 

That may fit either foot -1649. 7. fig. Of per 

sons, principles, conduct: Of unfailing integrity 
or rectitude ; morally just, honest, or honour- 
able 1530. 

1. My sti fined hslre stands vpright 1607. Supported 
by pillows, she sat almost u. Mum Burney, fig 
While the honour of the Britons stood vpright 1570. 
a. Sleeping u. upon the back be not healthfull 1600. 
3. It cost me a Month to shape it, .to something like 
the Bottom of a Boat, that it might swim u. Da Fob. 
U. pianoforte : see Pianoforte. U. Grand Piano.. 
applied.. to the better kinds of the cottage piano 

B. sb. tx. A vertical front, face, or plane -1736 
fb* — Elevation 11. 3. -184a. a. An upright 
or vertical position ; the perpendicular 1683. 3. 

Something set or standing upright ; a perpen- 
dicular stone, post, part, etc. 1749. b. spec. One 
of the vertical members of a framing, eta 170a 
c. An upright pianoforte i860, d. A kind of fly- 
hook 1878. 4. slang. A drink of beer and gin 

mixed 1796. 

u b. There are not many uprights, but several 
ground plans of some of the palaces H. Walpole, a. 
The mullion was much out of u. 1005. 3, A beam 

laid cross-wise upon two uprights 1045. 

U’pright, adv. 1509. [f. prec.J fl. — 
Uprightly x, -1624. 9. Vertically upwards 

i59°* 

a. Wownded on his bed by his own wanton throw, 
ing of a brik-bat u., and not wall avoyding the fall ol 

it 159*- 

U pright, v. ME [f. as prec*l Irani. To 
raise to an upright or vertical position ; to erect. 
Uprl -ghteousnesa. 1549, [£ Upright 

a., after Righteousness.] +x. — Uprightness 
-1693. 0. Show of virtue, sanctimony (rare) 

uprightly, adv. 1549. [f. as prec. +-LY*.] 
x. In a just or upright manner ; with strict ob- 
servance of justice, honesty, or rectitude, fb. 
Candidly -163a a. In an upright position. 
Now rare. x6ox. 

s. I have.. seen him. .walk.. as u. ss yen css walk 
1898k 

U’prightooML 1541. ff. ss prec. + -nbsb.1 
x. The state or condition ofWng upright; moral 
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Integrity or rectitude, b. Const. o/(heart, con- 
duct* etc.) 1560. a. The state or character of 
being vertical, erect, or upright; erectness 2645. 

a Mrs. Croft.. had a squareness, u., and vigour of 
fbrm Jamb Aubtkn. 

Upxi'saL 1872. [f. Uprise v. 4 -al a.] 
Uprising. 

Uprise (rprri’z, trpraiz), sb. ME. [Up- I. a. ] 
ti. Resurrection. ME. only. a. Rising (of the 
sun* eto.) ; dawn (of day) 1588. b. The act of 
rising to a higher level ; ascent 1690. c. The 
beginning of an ascent ; an ascending shaft in 
a mine 1875. ft. Ascent to power or dimity ; 
rise to wealth or importance x8ia b. The act 
of coming into existence or notice 2817. 

Uprise (nproi*z), 9. ME. [Up- III. 1.] I. intr. 
To rise to one's feet ; to stand up. b. To rise 
from bed ME. a. Of the sun : To rise ME. 3. 
To rise from the dead ME. b. To come from 
the underworld 1550. 4. To rise or ascend to a 
higher level ; to nse into view ME. b. To be- 
come erect 2796. 5. To ascend s is a sound 

1503. C. To come Into existence 2472. Hence 
Uprl'sen, Uprising, ppl. adjs . 

Upri sing, vbl. sb. ME. [Up-III.4.] i.The 
action of rising from death ; resurrection. Now 
rare. a. The action of rising from bed ; or 
from a sitting, kneeling, or recumbent posture 
ME. 8» The action of rising after a fall ME. 
4. The rising of the sun ME. 5. Advancement 
in place or power ; increase of prosperity. Now 
ran. late ME. 6. An insurrection ; a popular 
rising 2587. 7. The process or fact of coming 

into existence or notice 2587. 

a. Thou knowest my downe syttinge & my vprisynge 
Covbr dale Ft. cxxxviii. a. 6. The great commu. 
nfatic a. under Wat Tyler 1861. 7. The a. of a new 

aristocracy of wealth and intellect 1851. 

U-p-ri vcr, a. 1877. [Up prep, a.] Belong- 
(hg to, situated, etc. farther up, or near the 
source of, a river, b. Leading or directed to- 
wards the source of a river 1890. 

Uproar (»*prd»i), sb, 1526. [ad. Du. op- 
rocr, f. op- U P- + roer confusion; in sense 2 
assoc, with Roar jA 1 ] 2. An insurrection or 
popular rising; a serious tumult or outbreak of 
disorder among the people or a body of persons. 
Now ran . 9 . Loud outcry ; noise of shouting 

or tumult 2544. b. With article and in pi. 
2572. g. In ( an ) a#., in a state of tumult, com- 
motion, or excitement 1548. 

1. Athalia rente hir clothes, ac sayde vproure, vproure 
CovmaoALB a Kings xi. 14. 

UproaT* v. rare . 1605. [f. prec.] 1. irons. 
To throw into confusion. 9. intr To make an 
uproar 2831. 

1. I should. .Vprore the uninersall peace Shaks. 
Uproarkma (^prOTias), a. 1819. [f. Up- 
roar sb, 4 -IOUS.J x. Making, or given to 
making, an uproar. a. Characterized by up- 
roar 1849. Hence Uproa'rioualy adv ., -ness. 
Uprocrt* v. 1 1620. [Up- III. 1 + Room. 1 ] 
irons. To tear up by the roots ; to remove from 
a fixed position 1695. b .fig. To destroy as by 
tearing up ; to exterminate* eradicate xoao. So 
Uproo'ted ppl. a . S593. 

Uproot* t>.* 1726. [Up- IIL 1 4 Root e.*] 
trans . To grub up. 

U'prush* sb, 2873. [Up- I. 9 .] An upward 
rush or flow. _ 

Upnrfth* v. 1818. [Up- III. 1,] intr . To 
rush up. 

U'peaddle, 9. S. Afr, 1863. [ad. Du. 
opoadelen, i, op- Up- 4 zadelen Saddle v.] intr , 
To saddle a horse. 

Upaet (o*pset), sb, late ME. [U*- I. •.] +1. 
A revolt, late ME. only. +9. north, and Sir. 
(The fee paid upon) setting up in business as 
a master or becoming a freeman in a trade 
-1687. 3. The overturning ofa vehicle or boat ; 
the fact of being overturned 1804. b. An over- 
turning or overthrow of Ideas, plans, etc. x8sn. 
e. A physical or (more commonly) mental dis- 
turbance or derangement 2866. d. A quarrel ; 
a misunderstanding 1887. 

*. b. Whst a strange u. of old principles and old 
measures t South cf. 

To force back the end of (a metal bar, «tc.)by 
hammering or beating, eap, when heated 1077* 
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9. intr. To be overturned or capsized (said of 
a vehicle, boat, etc., or of persons in it) 2799. 

з. trans. To overturn ; to capsize ; to knock 

over 1803. b. To involve (persons) in the acci- 
dental overturning of a vehicle or boat. Chiefly 
pass. 1807. c. fig. To overthrow, undo, put out 
of joint x8i8. 4. To throw into mental dis- 

order or discomposure ; to trouble, distress : 
freq. pass. 1805. b. To disorder physically 1845. 

3. Pnr. Tou. ii person 's or the applecart, fig. to over- 
throw bis projects. 4. I never was so shocked or so 
completely upset ^805. b. A young person .. easily 
upset by any imprudence in diet 184$. Hence Up- 
se’tter. Upsetting vbl. sb. and ppL a, 

U*pset, pa. pph. and ppl, a. ME. [Up- III. 
a.] x. Set up, erected, raised up, etc. Now rare, 
a. Of price : Stated as the lowest sum for which 
property exposed to auction will be sold; named 
as the sum from which bidding may start. 
Orig. Sc. and U.S, 1814. 3. Overturned, cap- 

sized 2842. 

U'pshot. 1531. [Up- I. 2.] +1. A final shot 
in a match at archery ; chiefly Jig, a closing or 
parting shot -1618. ta. A mark aimed at -*2754. 
t3- An end, conclusion, or termination; the 
climax or completion of something -2662. b. 
The extreme limit {rare) 1699. 4. The result, 

issue, or conclusion (of some course of action, 
etc.) 2604. 

1. As it were for an vp-shot to all the fooles thunder* 
bolts they had let flie 16x4. a. The U. of all Religion 
is to please God 1734. 3 Through fear of death the 

и. of evils 16x7. b. That threescore years and ten 
make the u. of man's pleasurable existence Da Quin- 
cxy. 4. The u. of all was, our Lord vanquished the 
devil x68o. Phr. In the upshot , in the end, at last. 

Upsidaisy, var. Up-a-daisy. 

U'pside. 1611. [Up- 1 . 1.] I. The upper 
side or part (of a thing). 9. The side of a rail- 
way or station on or into which the ' up ’ trains 
run 1880. 

U pside down, adv. (a.) ME. [orig. up 
so down , the so perh. meaning * as if A. adv . 

1. So that the upper part or surface becomes 
the under or lower. Freq. in phr. to turn u. a. 

I fig. In or into a state of overthrow, reversal, or 
| disorder ME B. adj, (Written with hyphen 
or as one word.) Inverted 1866. 

A. 1. The cradcl and the child thai found Upsodoun 
upon the ground ME. Transuersed or turned vp set 
downe 1520. a. As for the waye of y« vngodly, he 
tumeth it vpsyde downe Covxrdalk Ps. cxlvfi], p. 

U-pside downwardfs), advs. 1611. [f. 

prec. 4 -WARD, -WARDS.] — prec. A. 

U*psides, adv. 1746. [f. Upside + -s.J 1. 
U. with, even, equal, or quits with (a person). 
dial . (orig. Sc.) or colloq , a. colloq. On a level 
with, alongside 0/1883. 

Upsilon (ywpaaityn). 2642. [a. Gr. Z ipiXbr 
' slender u.‘ J The Greek letter T, v, represent- 
ing the vowel u. Also attrib. — having the form 
of this letter. (Cf. Hypsiloid.) 

Upspri'Og* v. OE. [Up- III. 1.] I. intr. Of 
plants, etc.: To spring up, to grow, b .fig. To 
oome into being, late ME 9. To ascend ; to 
spring or leap upwards) to start to one's feet, 
late ME. 

x. b. The hour When Paradise upspnmg Byron. 
a. Upsprang she then, and kiss’d them R. Bridges. 
Hence Upspri’nging *pl. a. 

U*p8talr, adv . and a. 1627. [Up prep. 

2, 6. 1 ■■ next A. x, B. 

Upstairs, adv . , sb^ and a. 1596. [Up prep. 
2, £] A. adv . (rpste»uz» cxc. when contrasted 
with downstairs). 1. So as to ascend a flight of 
stairs ; to the floor at the top of a staircase, a, 
At the top of, on a floor or in a room reached by, 
a flight of stairs; in an upper story 1781. b. 
quasi- sb. 2842. c. as sb. An upper story or floor. 
Also transf . , a person or persons living on an 
upper floor. 2884. 

s. Phr. To kick Mi 1 see Kick r, 5. Lb. The ogre’s 
voice from u. Lovuu 

B. adj. (vpziew). Situated on an upper 
story or at the top of a flight of steps 2789. b. 
Belonging to, connected with, the upper rooms 
or parts of a house 1839. 

U'pstanding, ppl. a . OE [Up- III- 3.] I- 

Standing up; erect* a* Of animals (esp. horses) 
or persons » Having an erect carriage ; wall set 
up 183s. b. fig. Of independent, open, or 
honest bearing; straightforward, downright 
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2863. 3. V. wage, a regular or fixed wage (as 

opp. to one dependent on circumstances) 2888. 

1. A coronal of high u, plumes Southey. 

Upstart, and a. 2555. [Up 

1. a, II.) A. sb. x. One who has newly or sud- 
denly risen in position, rank, or importance ; a 
parvenu, a. The meadow-saffron, Cetchicum 
Autumnale 2852. 

». Mary gyp good man vpatart, who made your 
father a pen tie man? 159a. 

B. adj. x.Ofthings: Irately come into existence 
or notice; new-fangled 1565. b. Characteristic 
of upstarts X593. 9. Of persons, families, etc. ; 

Lately or suddenly risen to prominence or 
dignity 1566. 

k. Thin up-start fanafe is far from. God's ordinance 
1593. b. He dreaded their u. ambition Gibbon. 

Up-stream, adv. and a. 1681. [Up prep. 

2, 5.] A. adv. (even stress, and freq. as two 
words). In a direction contrary to the flow of a 
stream ; towards the source of a stream. B. adj 
(u*Pi strftn )* 1 .Situated higher up a stream 1838, 
9. Directed or taking place up-stream 1826. 

Up-stroke. 1828. [Up- l a.] 1. A stroke 
delivered upwards. 9. The upward stroke of a 
pen, etc. 2848. 

+U*psy. 1590. [ad. Du. op zijn on his(heT, 
its), used e.g. i nop zijn Vriesch ‘ in the Frisian 
fashion U. Friese , u. Dutch , deeply, heavily, 
to excess 2592. U. Friese, a mode of drinking 
or carousing 1590. U. Dutch , suggestive of 
having drunk too deeply, heavy 1610. 

Drinke Diuh like gallants, let* drinke vpsey freest 
i6cx. Sit downe Lads, And diink me upsey-Dutcb 
Fletcher. 

U'ptake. 1816. [Up- I. 2.] x. The action 
of, or capacity lor, understanding ; comprehen- 
sion. Usu. quick (etc.) in the u . ; orig. (and 
still chiefly) Sc . 9. « Take-up 4. 1839. 3. A 
ventilating shaft by which foul air ascends 2889. 
Upthrow (irpjwdto). 1807. [Up- I. 9.) 1, 
Geol. and Mining. An upward dislocation of a 
stratum or seam. 9. Geol. An upheaval of 
part of the earth’s crust or surface 1833. 3* The 
action of throwing up 1898. 

l. attrib. A true fault with an u. and downthrow 
side 188a. 

U-pthru 8 t 184&. [Up- 1 . a.] The action 
of thrusting or the fact of being thrust upwards, 
esp. by volcanic action. 

Up to date* adv. phr. and a. 2868. [Up 
adv. 1 ] A. adv. phr . (trp to da'te). x. Until the 
present time, the time in question, or the time 
of writing. 9. Not behind the times; with the 
latest information, appliances, etc. 1889. 

a. The improvements, .render this camera quite 'up 
to date ' 189a. 

B. adj. (predic. up-to-da'te\ attrib. up-to- 
date ). 1. Extending to the present time , pre- 
senting or inclusive of the latest facts, details, 
etc. ; employing or involving the latest methods 
or devices 1888. a. Of persons : Having or em- 
ploying thelatestinformation, facts, or methods; 
keeping abreast of the times ; having tastes, man- 
ners, etc. , regarded as prevailing at or character- 
istic of the present time 1891, Hence Up-to» 
datenesa. 

1. General up-to-date smartness 1894. 

Up town* up- town, adv., u p-town, a. 
18 38. [Up prep.'] ▲. adv. In, to, or into the 
higher or upper part of a town, or (£/.£.) the 
residential portion of a town or city 1855. B* 
adj. Situated or dwelling up-town 1838. 

JL I had heard of Mias Havisham uptown Dickbms* 

Uptu*m, v. ME [Up- III. 1.] +i. tram. 
To overthrow, subvert, -late ME. a. To turn, 
throw, or tear up ; to cast or turn over z 567. 8* 
To turn (the eyes, face, etc.) upwards 1667. 4. 
intr. To turn or move up or upwards 1805. 

a. Boreas and C*cias . . rend the Woods and Seas 
u. Milton. Hence Uptu Tiling vbt. sb. 

U*ptnrned, ppl, a. 1599. [Up- III. a | K* 
Turned or directed upwards. 9. Turned up> 
side-down ; overturned , turned up by digging, 
etc. x8i6. 3. Turned upwards at the point or 

end ; curved 1843. 

Upward (0*pwgjri) adv., frop., a. t and sb. 
[OE. upwoard f. up U p adv . 1 4 -wartf -ward.] 
A. adv . L x. To or towards a higher position 
or plane : a. In ref. to movement or extension 
through space. b« In ref. to aspect, attitude* 
or direction OE c. fig. In respect of thought* 
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Hfe, merit, rank, etc. ME. d. Higher in respect 
of price or value 1874. a. Up along the course 
of a stream, etc. ; further into the interior of a 
country ; to or towards a centre, metropolis, 
source, etc. ME. b. Towards the body or head 
x6oo. 3. In. occupying, or so as to occupy a 
higher or the highest position or place ME. b. 
In respect of the upper part or parts, late ME. 
4. With (vertical) extension from a point or 
part (esp. of the body) to another expressed or 
implied, late ME. 

s. a. Herons, . .mounting u...soar above the Sight 
Dhyden fir. U. steals the life of man, As the sunshine 
from the wall Longf. b. If yee loolce u., yee see there 
infinite bodies Sidney. C. Mach. iv. ii. 04. a. Trace 
the Muses u. to their spring Pope. 3. Lying with the 
face u. Johnson, b. U. Man Anddownward Fish 
Mi i t. 4. A Spaniard from the hip vpward Shaks. 

II. 1. Backward in order of time; continu- 
ously into the past OE. a. a. To or into later 
life 1530. b. And (or) u. «■ Upwards adv . a. 
1555. 3. U. of more than ; also, rather less 

than 1613. 

1. Consider now from this day, and vpward Haggai 
li. 18. a. a. I am, and ever have been from my 
Youth u., one of the greatest Liars Steels. b. To 
the numlier of two thousand people and vpward 1608 

3. 1 haue beene your Wife, in this Obedience, Vpward 
of twenty yeares Shaks. 

+B. prep. Up ; along the line of ascent of 
-1818. C. ad/, + 1. Facing upwards; supine 
-1646. a. Directed, taking place, or inclined 
upwards ; ascending 1607. b. Having a course 
which indicates advance, progress, or increase 
1596. 3 ’ Situated above ; higher ; lofty 1623. 

4. Directed, moving, taking place, etc. up- 
stream 1731. *}D. sb. The top part. SliAKS. 

a. b. The u. movement which raised the lower 
labouring classes 19x4. 3. With strong wings Scaling 

the u.sky Shkulry 4. The. .chief boatman of any u. 
boat 1731. Hence U’pward-ly adv., •ness. 
Upwards (trpwgidz), adv. and prep. [OE. 
ttp(p)weardes , f. upweard Upward + -es of advb. 
gen. ; see -wards.] A. adv. i.«= Upward adv . 
1. b. U. of to or at a higher level than ; above 
*853- a * To a higher aggregate, figure, or the 
like. Usu. and u., or u. 1523. c. To later life 
1805. 3. Backwards in time ; into the past 

1654. 4. U. of rather more than ; rather less 

than 1721. +B. prep. — Upward prep. -1601. 

x. Prisoners, .of the degree of a Baron, or uppwardes 
1557. A Fire that naturally mounts u. Addison Look- 
ing u. we saw a series of coloured rings Tyndall. We 
followed this stream u. 1869. Hotel accommoda* 
lion.. for two and a half or three guineas a week, u. 
X910 4. U. of three thousand years ago 1893. 

Up-wind (»-pwi*nd), adv . 1838. [Up 
prep. 4.] Contrary to the course of or against 
the wind. 

Ur (bi). Also-er. 1846. [Echoic.] An in- 
articulate sound, uttered instead of a word that 
the speaker is unable to remember or bring out. 
|| Ur- filer), prefix, repr. G. ur~ ‘primitive, 
original, earliest and occurring in a few terms. 

The Ur-Htunlet may have contained a number of 
these borrowings 1901. Uraprache (Q'r/prfl^o) Phi- 
lot., hypothetically primitive language reconstructed 
from a group of historically cognate languages. 

II Urachus (ya®T&k#g). 1578. [mod.L., ad. 
Gr. ( *vpa\ 6 t urinary canal of a foetus.] Ana t. 
A fibrous cord binding the apex of the bladder 
to the anterior abdominal wall and the peri- 
toneal folds. Hence U*rachal a. 
fl Uraemia (yurf*mia). 1857, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. o 35 por urine + atfia blood.] Path . A morbid 
condition resulting from presence in the blood 
of urinary constituents normally eliminated by 
the kidneys. So Uras'mlc a . of, marked by, 
or affected by uraemia 1855. 

| Ureeus yurf*#s). PI. uree! (-ai). 183a. [mod. 
I^atinization of Gr. obpwos (perh. influenced by 
Gr. ovpcuos, f. ovpd tail] repr. the Egyptian word 
for ’cobra*.] Egypt. Antiq. A representation of 
the sacred asp. or of its head and neck, employed 
as an emblem of supreme power, occas. spec, as 
worn on the head-dress of ancient Egyptian 
divinities and sovereigns. 

Ural 1 (yfle-rfil, yurR-l). 1785. The name of a 
mountain-chain (more freq. Urals , U. moun- 
tains) forming the north-eastern boundary of 
Europe with Asia, used attrib. in specific ap 
pellations of animals, etc., as U. duck, limard. 
b. U.- Altaic, pertaining or belonging to the 
region including the Ural and Altaic mountains, 
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its people, or their speech. Also absol . , the family 
of agglutinative languages spoken in eastern 
Europe and northern Asia ; Turanian ; Finno- 
Tartar 1855. 

Ural 2 (ya»Tfil). 1891. [irreg.f. Urethane.] 
Med. A preparation of chloral hydrate and 
urethane, used as a hypnotic. 

||Urali (ura li). 186a. [var. of Oorali.] 
The urari-plant, Strvchnos toxifera , or the poi- 
son obtained from this, 

Uralian (yurrWi&n), a. 1801. [ f. Ural 1 
+ -IAN.J Of or pertaining to, dwelling in or 
near, the Ural mountains; also, Ural-Altaic. 
So Uralic (yuraeriik), a. 

Uralite (yu**rfiUit). 1835. [ad. G. uralit , 
f. Ural 1 + -ite l .] Min. Pyroxene altered to 
amphibole. Hence Urali’tic a. 

Uralium (yur*i*li#m). 1889. [See Ural 2 
and -IUM.] Med. ■ URAL 2 . 

Uralo- (yurri-l*), comb, form of Ural 1 , as 
in Uralo- Altaic, - Caspian , - Finnic . 

Uramil (yune-mil). 1839. fG., f. Urea + 
Ammoni a + -*/, -YL.] Chem. Murexan. Hence 
Urami'lic a. 1839. 

Uran- (yu«*r 4 n), comb, form of Uranite, 
Uranium, as in uran-mica. -ochre. 

Uranate (yO®*iWl). 184a. [f. Uranic a . 2 
+ -ate L] Chem. A salt produced by the action 
of uranic oxide upon a base. 

Urania (yurrt*ni&). 1614, [L. (the muse 

of astronomy), ad. Gr. O vpavia fern, of oiiphvios 
heavenly, f. ovpavbs heaven.] x. As the title of 
a book or poem dealing with celestial or astro- 
nomical themes, etc. a. Astr . One of the 
planetoids or asteroids 1865. 

Uranian (yuri'i’ni&n), a.* 1600. [f. prec. 

T-an .1 x. Pertaining to or befitting heaven ; 
heavenly, celestial, b. As a distinctive epithet 
of Venus (or Aphrodite): Heavenly, spiritual 
1768. a. Pertaining, belonging, or dedicated 
to (the muse) Urania 1656. b. Astronomical 
1761. 

1 He tees the earthly image of U. Love Shelley. 
Uranian (yunr' -man), a . 2 and sb. 1844. [1. 
Uranus + -I AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
the planet Uranus. B. sb. An inhabitant of 
Uranus 1870. 

Uranic (yurae*nik), a . 1 1837. [f. Uranium 
+ -IC.] Formed from or related to the higher 
oxide ofhiranium. 

Ura*nic, a. 2 1901. [f. Gr. obpavos palate 

+ -IC .1 Anthropol. Pertaining or relating to 
the palate. Freq. in u. index . 

Uraninite (yurse*ninait). 1879. U- Ura- 
nium + -tn *; see-lTE 1 2 b.] Min. Pitchblende. 

Uranism (yO®*r&niz*m). 1899. [ad. G. ura- 
nismtts, f. Gr. olp&vios heavenly, taken to mean 
' spiritual'; see -ism.] Homosexuality. 
Uranite (yfi»*r&n3i0. 1794. [a. G. uranit , 
or F. uranite, f. next + -ITE 1 4, 2 b. ] +1. Chem. 

- next 1. -1821. 9 . Alin. An ore or mineral 

composed largely of uranium, and occurring 
in two varieties, autunite and totbernite 1802. 
Hence UranPtic a. of, pertaining to, or con- 
taining u. or uranium. 

Uranium (yurri*ni£m). 1797. [mod.L., f. 
Uranus + -ium .1 i. A rare, heavy, grayish 
metallic element, found esp. in pitchblende and 
uranite. a. ellipt. A solution of a salt or nitrate 
of uranium 2878. 

Urano- I (yusTfin*, yn*rknp*), comb, form of 
Gr. oipavbt sky, heaven (s), roof of the mouth. 
Urano‘graphy, th« science of describing or de. 
lineating, a delineation or description of, the sidereal 
heavens : hence Urano*grapner. Uranogra*. 
phic, »al adjs. Urano’logy, (a treatise or dis- 
course on) astronomy 1 hence Uranolo*gic&l a. 
Urano-metry, (s treatise on) the measurement of 
the magnitudes and relative distances of heavenly 
bodies, esp. the fixed stars 1 hence Uranome*trical 
a. U*ranopla*aty Suy., plastic surgery of the herd 
palate ; hence U'ranopla'stic a. Ur&no*acopua, 
Ichtk. « Stab-gazer a. 

Urano *80-, comb, form of next occurring in 
a few chemical terms, as urano so-ammonic, 

- potassic , - uranic . 

Uranous (yn#*rfinas), a. 1849. [f. Ura- 
nium + -ous c.] Chem . x. Formed from or 
related to the lower oxide of uranium, a. Of, 
pertaining to or typical of uranium 1878. 
Uranus (yOs*r&n£i, pop, yuwJPntfs). [L* 


URCHIN 

a. Gr. OvpavSt husband of Gaea (Earth) and 
father of Cronos (Saturn).] Astr. The most 
remote but two of the planets, situated between 
Saturn and Neptune, and discovered in 1781 by 
Sir Wm. Herschel. 

Uranyl (yOrr&nil). 1850. [f. Uranium + 
-yl.] Chem. A radical (UO s ) held to exist in 
many compounds of uranium. Hence Urany*- 
lic a. 

II Urari (ura*ri). 1838. [See Curare, and 
cf. Urali.] — Curare. 

Urate (yDe-r/t). 1800. [a. F. 5 see Uric 
a. and -ate >.] Chem. A salt produced by the 
action of uric acid on a base. Hence Ura*tic a. 
of or pertaining to, containing or consisting of, 
a u. or urates. 

Urban (£\ibftn), a. and sb. 1619. [ad. L. 
urbanus, f. urbs city. Rare before 19th c.] A. 
adj. x . Pertaining to or characteristic of, situa- 
ted or occurring in. a city or town, b. Consti- 
tuting, forming, or including a city, town, or 
burgh 1841. a. Exercising authority, control, 
etc., in or over a city or town 1651. b. Residing, 
dwelling, or having property in a city or town 
1837. 

x. The strength of u. Toryism Gladstone, b. All 
Magistrate are either U. or Forren, viz. of Town or 
Countrey 1651. b. The vehemence of u. democracy 
1849. 

B. ib. A town-dweller (rare) 1891. 

Urbane (suh^’u), a. 1533. f ad. F. urbain, 
or L. urbanus. j 1. Of or pertaining to, charac- 
teristic of or peculiar to, a town or city. Now 
Obs. or arch. a. Having the manners, refine- 
ment, or polish regarded as characteristic of a 
town ; courteous, at ease in society ; also, 
blandly polite, suave 1623. b. Characterized 
by urbanity, courtesy, or politeness 1679. 

x. Raising, .savage life To rustic, and the rustic to 
u. Wordsw. Biranger, an u. or city poet Lowell. 
a. 1 feel never quite sure of your 11. and smiling coteries 
Stevenson b. Hu. manners were gentle, affable, 
and u. W. Ibving. Hence Urb&*nely adv. 
U*rbanist. 1533. [ f- the papal name Urban 
+ -1ST.] 1. An adherent of Pope Urban VI 

against Clement VII (rare). 9. A nun of a 
branch of the Poor Clares, following the rule 
as mitigated in 1264 by Pope Urban IV. 1687. 

Urbanity (wbue-nlti). 1535- T*- F * ur ‘ 

baniti, or ad. L. urbanitas , f. urbanus Urban.] 
1 . The character or quality of being urbane ; 
refined or bland politeness or civility, b. pi. 
( ivilities. courtesies 1646. ta. Cheerful, witty, 
or pleasant talk ; polished wit or humour -1693. 
3. The state, condition, or character of a town 
or city ; life in a city 1549. 

1. His U., that is, his Good Manners Dryden. b. 
The passages of societie and daily urbanities of our 
times Sir T. Browne, a. Moral Doctrine, . .and U., 
or well-manner’d Wit,.. constitute the Roman Satire 
Drydkm. 

UrbRnlz« (ffMhflnaiz), v. 1642. [In sensei, 
f. Urban a. + -IZE ; in sense a, ad. F. urban iser . ] 
1. To make urbane, or more refined or polished. 
Now rare. 9. To make of an urban character ; 
to convert into a city 1884. 

x. In order to. u. their savage Disposition 1785. 
Hence Urbanlza'tlon. 

Urceolate {v js/^1^), a. 1760. [ad. mod.L. 
urceolatus , f. L. Urceolus.] x. Pitcher-shaped; 
esp. in Pot., Ana/., etc. 9. Furnished with or 
contained in an urceolus x89x« So U*rceolated 

a. Zool. sense 1. 1753. 

|| Urceolus (r.is/'<fli>s). 183a. [L. f dim. of 

ureeus pitcher.] A pitcher-shaped sheath or 
tube, esp. as a protective part In plants or 
animals. 

Urchin (B-Jtjin). ME. [var. of Hurchkon ; 
cf. f irchin."] x. «* Hedgehog x. +b. A goblin 
or ell -1614. 9. A sea-urchin ; ■■ Echinus x. 

x6ox. 3. One who is deformed in body ; a 
hunchback. Now dial. 2528. 4. A pert, mis- 

chievous, or roguish youngster: a brat 1530. 

b. poet . Applied to Cupid 1709. 5. A little fel- 
low; aboy or youngster 1556. 0 . techn. One of 

a pair of rapidly rotating small card cylinders of 
a carding-machine 1835. 

1. b. An old wiues tale of diuells and vrcblns 1504. 
a. The Vrcbins of the sea called Echini x6ox. 3. An 
vrehine: by which name also we call a man that 
boideth his Necke in bis bosome 1607. 4. b. The 

subtile line Wherewith the u. angled for my Heart 
Southey. 5, The gutter urchins 1839. 
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Urdee (fludf), a. Also urd6, tirdy. 156a. 
[Origin obsc. ; perh. due to a misreading of F. 
vidie In the phr. croix aiguisie et vidie/) Her . 
1. Of a cross : Having the extremities pointed, 
a. Of a bend, etc. 1 Having the margin broken 
into parallel pointed projections. Also of a 
line broken thus. x688. 

Urdu (u»Mdfi), sb . and a . 1796. [a. Hindu- 
stani (Pers.) urda camp, ad. TurkI ordu Horde ; 
ellipt. for tab 5 n-i-urdu ‘ language of the camp*. J 
A. sb. =» Hindustani sb. a. B. ad/. Of or per- 
taining to, printed, written, or composed in the 
Hindustani language 1845. 

+Ure l. late ME. [a. AF. *eure, « OF. uevre 
(F. oeuvre) L. opera work.] 1. In ure, in or 
into use, practice, or operation -17x1. a. Out 
of ure, disused, obsolete -1600. 3. Custom, 

habit -1600. 

+Ure 2. Orkney and Shetland. 1534. [ad. 
ON. 0 yrir ( — Sw. if re), ad. L. aureus a cold soli- 
dus. Cf. Ora l . ) Urtsland [ON. pyriuanJ J, u. 
of land, land Yielding rent of one-eighth of a 
mark ; also ellipt. 

-lire (iui), suffix , repr. F. - ure , L. -urn, in 
words of F. or L. origin. The meaning, in I.. 
action or process, hence the result of thi;» office, 
rank, dignity, after further development in Fr. 
and Eng. is now extended to action or process, 
the results or product of this (e.g. enclosure, 
figure, scripture ), state, rank, office or function 
hi. %. judicature, prefecture), a collective body 
fe.g. legislature ), and that by which the action 
Is effected (ligature). Many words are early 
adoptions from Fr. (as figure, censure , tonsure), 
a few direct adaptations from L. (aperture), some 
formod by addition of -ure to Eng. stems of L. 
origin (e.g. composure, unigeniture). The suffix 
was further used with stems of Romance origin 
and with native or other stems, as in wafture. 
[|Urea (yuo*r0). 1806. [Latinized f. F. ttrde, 
i. Gr. ovftny urine.] Chem. A soluble crystalline 
compound, forming an organic constituent of 
the urine in mammalia, birds, and some rep- 
tiles, and also found in blood, milk, etc. ; carb- 
amide. CO(NHy),. Hence Unreal a. 

Uredine (yurretain), sb. and a. 1889. [f. the 

{>1 . Uredines.] Bot. A. sb . A fungus of the 
amily Uredinese of minute ascomycetal fungi 
(including mildew, rust, smut, etc.), parasitic 
on plants. B. adj. Pertaining or belonging to 
the Uredines 1889. 

|| Uredines (yurf'dinfz). 1753. [L., pi. of 
Uredo.] Bot. Species of fungi parasitic upon 
and injurious to plants, etc. 

Uredinous (yurf-dinas), a. 1865. [£ L. 

u red in - (see next) + -OUS.] 1. Bot. Of the nature 
of a uredine; belonging to the Uredines. a. 
Path. Affected with or of the nature of nettlerash 
1891. 

U Uredo (yu*rrd*). 1706. [L. (pi. uredines') 

blight, blast, itch, f. L. urtre to burn.] Bot. 1. A 
form of blight, — Brand sb. 6 (rare), a. The 
intermediate stage of the Uredmese or rust fungi, 
parasitic on grain and other plants ; formerly 
regarded as a separate genus. Usu. with capital. 
1836. b. A species or plant of this 1836. 8. 

at t rib. \ u.-fruit, a group of uredospores ; 11. 
stage, the summer stage of certain rust fungi. 
Ure’dospore. 1875. [I prec. + Spore.] 
Bot . One of the peculiar summer spores de- 
veloped during the uredo stage in rust fungi. 
Ureide (yo»*r/bid). 1857. [f. Urea + -IDE.] 
Chem. A derivative of urea containing acid 
radicles. 

Ureo- (ya»*r/ip) f comb, form of Urea, as in 
ureo-carbonate, areometer. 

Ure-ox (yfrTfks). 1607. [ad. MHG. br- 
ocket Urochs.] - Aurochs. 

-uret (iuret), Chem., a suffix, ad. mod.L. 
-ure turn, -ore turn, now replaced by -IDE, forming 
names of simple compounds of an element 
with another element or a radical 
Ureter (yurf tax). 1578. [a. medical L., 
a. Gr. obptjHjp, f. o6/>c<V to make water.] A mat. 
Either of the fibro-muscular tubes or vessels 
conveying urine from the kidneys to the bladder ; 
a urinary duct. Usu. in pi. Hence Uro’teral, 
Ureteric (yQ»rite*rik) adjs, pertaining to. affect- 
ing, or connected with a u. or the ureters. 


Ureteritis (yurflgrei'tis). 1803. [f. prec. + 
-it is. 1 Path, Inflammation of a ureter. 
Uretero- (yurPtSm), comb, form of Ureter, 
occurring in various surgical and medical terms, 
as in ureterostomy, -genital, -ve'sical adjs., 
etc. 

Urethane (yure-Jtfn). 1838. [a. F. ure- 
thane ; see Urea and Ethane.] Chem . Ethyl 
carbamate, valued as an anaesthetic. 

Urethra (yurrf>r&). 1034. [a. late L., a. 

Gr. ovprjOpa, f. wptiv to make water.] Anat. 
The membranous tube through which the urine 
is discharged from the bladder. Hence Ure- 
thral a. of or pertaining to, connected with, or 
affecting the u. ; adapted for, used in, operating 
on the u. 

Urethritis (yO»r*j)rai*tis). 1823. [f. prec. 

+ -itis.] Path. Inflammation of the urethra, 

Urethro- (yurPjtr*?), comb, form of Ure- 
thra, as in urethrocele, -meter, -rrhaphy, 
-scope, -tomy ; -plastic, -sexual adjs. 
Urethylane (yure ))ilrin). 1844. [(.Urea; 
see ETHYL, end -ane 2.] Chem. Methyl-ure- 
thane ; methyl carbamate. 

Urge (fcidg'), sb. 1618. [f. next.] 1. The 
action of urging or fact of being urged or 
prompted (rare). 2. An impelling motive, force, 
pressure, etc. ; an inner striving or yearning to- 
wards development or action 1884. 

s. That we may pray without all u. 1618. a There 
is an inward u. that forces it upwards 1914. 

Urge (ttidz), v. 1560. [ad. L. urgere to 
press, drive.] 1. trans. To bring forward, pre- 
sent or press upon the attention (a fact, reason, 
etc.) in an urgent manner ; to plead as nn 
excuse or argument ; to allege or slate, esp. in 
justification, extenuation, or defence. 2. To 
advocate (a course of action, etc.) ; to claim or 
demand pressingly 1592. 3. To entreat or 

plead with pertinaciously; to importune, ply 
with arguments or strong persuasion. Also, 
with impersonal subject : To incite or impel 
strongly. 1565. 4. To serve or act as a con- 

straining influence on (a person's feelings, etc.). 
5. T o press forward, prosecute vigorously (a pro- 
ceeding, enterprise, etc.) 1565. 6. To drive or 

force in some direction. Also with preps, or 
advs., as against, through. 1594. b. To accele- 
rate the pace of ; to speed up. Usu. with advs. 
or preps. 1721. c. To pursue (one’s flight, 
way, the chase) ; to hasten (one’s pace, etc.) 
1697. 7. To stimulate to expression or action ; 

to provoke ; to increase or intensify 1594. 8. 

To ply vigorously 1697. 9. intr. To adduce 

or bring forward arguments, allegations, etc. ; 
to press by inquiry 1592. b.To press solicitous- 
ly, make a strong claim for something 1607. 
10. To press, push, or hasten on 1605. zx. To 
act as an impelling or prompting motive, 
stimulus, or force ; to exercise pressure or con- 
straint 1645. 

x. I am at a loss what more to u. Berkeley. ‘Don’t 
break out, Lammle,' urged Kledgeby Pickens. a. 
He hath ever urged peace with the malignants Scott. 

3. The barbarian .. moves when he is urged by appe- 
tite J. H. Nkwhan. 5. While Turnus urges thus his 
Enterprise Dryden. 6. From Stage to Stage the li- 
cens'd Earl may run,.. the Senator at Cricket u. the 
Ball Pope. Evening must usher night, night u. the 
morrow Shelley. b. Vesper 1 u. thy lazy car 1 
Siiellby. 7. Then u. the fire gradually 1800. 9. He 
again urged for her hand, and for a private marriage 
Richardson. ix. The combat urges, and my soul 's 
on fire Pope. Hence U*rger, U’rging vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a., -ly ado. 

Urgence (SvidaSns]. 1599. [a. F., or t 
Urgent a.; see -ence.] x. — next 1, a. 9. 
Expedition, haste 1612. 3. = next 4. 1874. 

s. At the united u. of France and England. .[he] 
resigned 2893. a. Late despatches seat With u. Geo. 
Eliot. 

Urgency (Sudggnsi). 1540* Dext » or 

ad. late L. urgentia . ] x. The state, condition, 
or fact of being urgent ; pressing Importance, 
b. spec.The status of parliamentary business 
that has been voted urgent 1883. 9. Pressure 

by importunity or entreaty ; urgent solicitation 
i6xx. 3. Stress of wind, weather, etc. 1660. 

4. Impelling or prompting force or quality 

1816. 5. An urgent need or situation 1647. 6. 
A driving or constraining impulse or motive 
1664. 7. pi. Earnest representations or entrea- 
ties 1893. 


a. By your great and frequent n. y yon prevailed on 
me Swift. 4. From no apparent impulse but (he u. 
of conscience Scott. S- Collections through the King- 
dom being too slow for such an u. 1647. 8. Quick 

urgencies of Devotion 1664. 

Urgent (flxdggnt), a. 1496. [a. F., ad. L. 
urgent -, urgens, urgere to Urge.] x . Pressing ; 
demanding prompt action ; marked or charac- 
terized by uigency. b. Of messages, com- 
mands, etc., by which a matter is strongly 
pressed upon a person's attention x6xx. 9. Of 
persons : Importunate, insistent 1548. b. 
Eagerly desirous to do something 1753. 3. 

Pressing forward, hurrying on. Now poet. 1546. 
t4. Oppressive ; severe ; heavy -1699. +5. Qt 

time : Pressing ; passing quickly -1791. 

x. U. appetites of the flesche 1559. a. Most vrgent 
suiters for my loue Marlowk. His family have been 
very u. for nim to make an expedition to Margate 
W. Irving. 3. A shapen prow Borne by the maatery 
of its u. wings R. Bridges. 4. The heat is very vrgent 
Hakluyt. 5. IVtnt. T. l ii. 465. Hence UTgently 
ado. 

-uria (yCa-rifi'), a second element, latinized 
from Gr. - ovpia , employed in pathological 
terms denoting morbid conditions of the urine, 
as albuminurta, glycosuria, hsematuria, pyuria. 

Uric (yfi»*rik), a. 1797. [ad. F. urique , f. 
urine Urine ; see -ic.j Chem , i. U. oxide : 
earlier name of Xanthine. a. U. acid, a 
cry stalli zable acid, C 0 H 4 N 4 O a , found in the urine 
of man and certain of the lower animals 1800. 

Comb : u.-acldeemia = Uricaemia ; u. acidity, 
the condition of containing an excess of u. acid. 

Uricsemia(yfi»risfmia). 1867. [mod.L., f. 
uncus Uric a. + Greek a 7 pa blood + -IA l] Path. 
— Lithjemia. Hence Uricee'mlc a. 

Uriconlan (yu»rik<yu-ui&n), a. 1886. [f. 

Uriconium, name of a Roman town at Wroxeter 
+ -AN.] Geol. Consisting of ot pertaining to a 
scries of volcanic rocks such as constitute the 
Wrekin in Shropshire. 

-urient (yn**ricnt), suffix , ad. L. -urient-, 
pres, ppl e. stem of desiderative vbs., occurring 
in a few direct adoptions from L., as parturient, 
and hence occas. added to L. stems to form 
adjs. with the meaning * desiring, characterized 
by a desire (to do something) as nupturient. 
yUrim (yu®*rim). 1537. [a. Heb. urim pi., 
referred to 6 r light, pi. orlm, and by some taken 
as = lights, 0am a/Aoi 4 illuminations*.] Certain 
objects, the nature of which is not known, worn 
in or upon the breastplate of the Jewish high- 
priest, by means of which the wifi of Jehovah 
was held to be declared. (Chiefly in Urim and 
Thummim, rendered in the LXX bTjX.ua is /cal 
hX-fjSe ia 9 in the Vulgate doctrina et veritas, 
whence Wyclif doctryne and trewthe, and in 
Coverdale light and perfectnesse , following Lu- 
ther's licht und rechi; in later English versions 
the words are left untranslated.) 

The Counsel would be as the Oracle U. and Thum- 
mim, those oraculous gems On Aaron's breast Milt. 

Urinal (yn*Tin&l), sb. ME. [a. OF., a. L. 
urinal, f. urina Urine.] ti. A glass vessel for 
the medical examination or inspection of urina 
-1858. +9. A Ichemy . A phial for solutions, etc. 
-1738. 8* A chamber pot 1475. b. Med. A 

bottle for passing urine in bed. 4. A vessel 
with conductor worn on the person for incon- 
tinence of urine 1855. 5. A place of accom- 

modation for passing urine 1851. 

U rinal, a. Now rare or Obs. 1541. [a. 
F. , ad. late L. urina Us, f. urina Urine.] m 
Urinary a. 

Urinary (yfirriniri), a. 1578. [ad. med. 
L *urinarius, f. L. urina Urine.] x. Afford- 
ing passage to urine ; effecting or assisting in 
the secretion and discharge of urine, a. Of tha 
nature of urine; excreted as urine 1646. 3. a* 

Adapted for using on the urinary passage 1688. 
b. Adapted for receiving urine 1899. 4. a. Lodged 
or formed in the urinary organs or bladder; 
excreted in the urine 1793. b. Of, pertaining 
to, affecting, or occurring in the urinary system 
or organs 1833. 

Urinate (yfi**rinrit), v. 1599. [f. med X* 
urinaU, urinate to pass water, f. L. urina 
Urine.] x. intr.To discharge urine; to make 
I water, a. trans. To wet with urine 1768. b. 
I To pass as or after the manner of urine 19x5. 
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URINATOR 

So Urina*tion, the action of passing water, mic- 
turition 1599* 

tU'rinator, 1648. [a. L., f. urinari to dive.] 
A diver -1691. 

Urine (ya*-rin), ME. [a,OF.,ad.L.t*W»a, 
related to Greek otyor.] The fluid secreted from 
the blood by the kidneys in man and the higher 
animals, stored in the bladder, and voided at 
intervals through the urethra. (Freq. in Path 
with qualifying terms, denoting morbid condi- 
tion.) b. With an and pi. 1483. 

A pnysycyen, truely, can lyttel descerne Ony maner 
■ekoues wythout svgnt of uryue 1509, Hence U rine 
v. (now rarg or Oos.) ™ Urinate. 

UrinMerous, a. 1744. [ad. mod.L. urini- 
ferns ; see -(i)ferous.] Anat. Conveying 
urine. Usu. with tube, also with duct, tubule. 
Urino- (yO»-rin^, -p m ), comb, form of L. urina 
Urine. 

U rinoge*nital a., — Urogenital a., affecting or 
occurring in the urogenital organs. Urino’logy * 
Urology 1 hence Urino*loglst. U'rinomancy, 
diagnosie of diseases by examination of the urine. 
Urmo*meter, an instrument for determining the 
specific gravity of urine. U'flno8CO*plc a., of or 
pertaining to the inspection of urine as a means of 
diagnosing diseases: hence U rino*acopist, -scopy. 
Urinous (yn*Tinas), a. 1644. [ad. mod.L. 
urinosus , f. L. urina URINE. J 1. Having or 
partaking of the essential properties of urine, 
b. Characteristic or suggestive of that of urine 
1670. 9 . Of the nature of urine 1669. 3. 

Marked by the presence or prevalence of urine 
1788. 

Um (wn), sb. late ME. [ad. L. urn a, f. 
urert to burn.] 1. An earthenware or metal 
vessel of a rounded or ovaloid form and with a 
circular base, used by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans and others to preserve the ashes of the 
dead. 9. A receptacle for holding voting-tab- 
lets, lots, or balls, in casting lots, voting, etc. 
Chiefly Rom. Antiq . 1513. b. A ballot-box 
1888. 3. A hollow vessel, usu. of earthenware, 

of an oviform or rounded shape, and having a 
circular base, used for various purposes 1639. 
b. A sculptured ornament representing or shaped 
like an um 2653. 4. An oviform pitcher or 

vessel for water, wine, etc. 1613. b. The source 
of a stream, etc. ; a spring or fountain 2798. 
6. A tear-bottle (freq. with lachrymal) 1753. ^ 
A sir. The constellation of Aquarius 1633. 5. 

Short for tea-urn 1781, 6* a. Dot. The spore- 

case or capsule of urn-mosses 2840. b. Biol. 
An urn-shaped process or part 1877. 

1. Alasae, how small an Vrne container a King I 
Dkkkml 3-ySff. The haughty day Fills his blue u.with 
fire Emerson, b. Her statue . .set uppon an Urne or 
Fedestall 1653. 4. b. Ten thousand rivers poured . . 

From urns that never fail CowruL 
Comb. 1 iL-moll (see sense 6 a). Hence Um v. 
tram, to deposit (ashes, bones) in a cinerary u. | to 
enclose in or as in an u. tU'rnal a. of the nature 
of a cinerary u. ; effected in a sepulchral u. 

Urning (fl\inlg). 1890. [Ger. (Ulrichs). 
Cf. Uranism.] A homosexual person. 

Uro- 1 (yfl»Tp), comb, form of Greek oZpov 
mine, in terms of physiological chemistry, etc., 
denoting esp. (a) pigments present in or derived 
from urine, as urocyranin ; (b) morbid condi- 
ditions of the urine or urinary organs, as u ro- 
sy sti'tis ; (c) instruments for examining urine, 
as urogravv meter ; also in adjs., as arose* xual . 
Urobe’nzoate, — Hippurate. Urobenxodc a, 
In u. acid. \ hippuric acid. Urobilin (-beiiin), a 
brownish resinous pigment found in the urine ; hence 
U'roMlinU*ria, a morbid condition characterised by 
excess of urobilin. UTochrome, a yellow amor* 
phous pigment found in the urine. UrocTythrin, 
a reddish pigment found in the urine of persons suffer, 
fag from fevers, esp rheumatic fever, Uroglaucin 
(giQrsin), a blue pigment found in the urine in certain 
diseases, as scarlet fever. Urohawmatin, a variety 
of haematm forming the colouring matter of the urine. 
Uroto*xiC, a. of or pertaining to the toxicity or toxic 
materials of the urine. U'rotoxy, -toxi'eity, the 
toxic qualitv of the urine j a unit ot urine in respect of 
Its toxicity. Uroxa'nic of an acid, obtained by 
oxidation of uric acid in alkaline solution. Uro* 
x&nthin (*00*0^0), - Indican. 

Uro- 2 (yQe-ro), comb, form of Greek otpd 
tail, occurring in terms of comparative anatomy, 
etc., designating or relating to a posterior, cau- 
dal, or tail-like part, region, segment, or pro- 
cess. 

U'rochord, the notochord of ascidians and tunl* 
cates, regarded as corresponding to the primordial 
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spinal column In vertebrates t one of the Urochorda, 
a branch of Chordata comprising ascidians and tuni* 
cates. U'rodele [Gr. »Aor evident] sb. a member of 
the order Urodtla ef amphibians, in which the larval 
tailpersUts in adult life ; adj. belonging to this order ; 
so Urode’ian. Urohyai a. forming or relating to 
a median posterior process or part of the hyoid arch 
in fishes or birds i eb. the bone forming this. Uto* 
atyle, Biol, the posterior unsegmented portion of the 
vertebral column in certain fishes and amphibians. 

|| Urochs (u»*r-, yu# *iyks). 1839. [G,, var. of 
auerochs.] - AUROCHS. 

Uroge-nital, a. 1848, [f. Uro- 1 + Geni- 
tal <z!j Pertaining or belonging to the urinary 
and genital organs or products. 

Urology (yuorfrlddgi). 1753. [f. Uro- 1 

4 -LOGY. J fa. A treatise or discourse on urines, 
b. The scientific study of urine. Hence Uro- 
lo'gical a. Uro'logist. 

Uroo (yua-rtt). Austral. 18 66. [Native 
name.] A species of kangaroo. 

Uropoietic (yu»rppoi,e*tik), a. 2783. [ad. 
mod.L. uropoieticus : see Uro - 1 and Poiktic 
a.] Of, pertaining to, concerned with the secre- 
tion of urine ; secreting or excreting urine. 
llUropygium (-pi-dgi£m). 1813. [med.L. 
uropygium , ad. Gr. oi/poiruyiov."] Omith . The 
rump in birds. So Uropygial a. situated on 
or belonging to the u. ; sb. a rump-feather. 
Uroscopy (yurysk^pi). 1646. [ad. med.L. 
uroscopia j see Uro 1 and -scopy. J The scien- 
tific examination of urine, esp. as a means of 
diagnosing diseases. Hence Urosco'pic a. 
Uro'seopist. 

Urrhodin (yn*T<Win). 1846c [ad. G. uro- 
rhodin , f. uro- Uro 1 + Gt. p 6 bov rose.] Chem. 
A red pigment found in the urine in certain mor- 
bid conditions. Hence Urrhodi'nic a. 
||Ursa(nus 4 ). OE. [L., bear (esp. she-bear), 
the Great Bear.] Astr . 1. sense a. 9 . Ursa 
Major : The northern constellation also called 
the Great Bear, the Plough, and Charles's Wain, 
late ME. b. joc. A bearish person 1773. 3 - 

Ursa Minor : the northern constellation called 
the Little Bear 1597. 

U*rsal, a. 1837. [f. L. ursus bear + -al.] 
Bear-like; fig., bearish. 

Ursine (£-js;>in), a. 1550. [ad. L. ur sinus, 
f. ursus bear.] 2. Of or pertaining to, cha- 
racteristic of, or due to a bear or bears. 9. Of 
the nature of, resembling, or having the essen- 
tial characteristics of a bear; consisting of bears 
1833. b. In specific names of beasts 2778. 3. 

Suggesting that or those of a bear ; bear-like 
1837. 

x. Full corpolent be was with breist ursyne, . . and 
spent leonine 1550- The u. fate of prophet-mockers 
1841. 3. Noted for D. manners Southxy. 

Urson (fluwn). 1774. [a. F. ourson, dim. 
of ours bear.] Zool. The Canada porcupine, 
Eretkizon dorsatus. 

Ursone (»\is<?un). 1866. [f L. ( uvd)ursi 
(seeUvA) + -ONE.] Chem. A crystalline principle 
obtained esp. from the leaves of the bear berry. 
Ursnline (frisiiriain, -in, -in), sb. and a. 
1693. ft* of St. Ursula + -INE *.] A. sb. 

pi. An order of nuns established in 157a with 
the rule of Sl Augustine, for the teaching of 
girls, nursing of the sick, and the sanctification 
of the lives of its members. B. adj. Pertaining 
or belonging to the Ursulines 1739. 
llUrtica (tfutiki, zutarki). 170 6. [L., f. 
urere to burn.] A genus of apetalous plants, 
typical of the family Urticacese , including the 
true nettles ; also, a plant of this, a stinging- 
nettle, So Urtica'ceous a. belonging to, con- 
sisting of, the Urticacem ; resembling a nettle. 
Urtical (£‘itik£l, tutai'k&l), a. and sb. 1846. 
[f. L. urtica nettle + -AL.] Bot.iL. adj. Per- 
taining or belonging to the stinging-nettles. B. 
sb. An exogenous plant of the genus Urtica 
2846. 

I] Urticaria (aitik0**ri&). 1771. [nwxLL., 
f. 1 .. Urticaj Path. • Nettle-rash. Hence 
Urticarial, Umea*rtou» adjs. of or pertaining 
to, appearing in, characteristic of, or resem- 
bling u. 

Urticate (fl*itik^t), v. 1843. [a, metLL, 
urticat -, urticart, f. L. URTICA.] 2. intr. To 
have the property of stinging like a nettle ; to 
affect with a tingling pain or stinging sensation. 
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9. tram. To flog with stinging-nettles i 86 r. 
b. To affect with a stinging pain ; to produce 
urtication in or on 1860, 8* To nettle, irritate 

i873- 

Urtication (ritflcri'Jbn). 1655. [ad. med.L. 
urtication-, f. urticare to URTICATE.] 1. The 
action or function of stinging like or as a nettle, 
b. A sensation suggestive of sting 2859. 9. The 
flogging or pricking of a benumbed part or 
paralytic limb with nettles as a means of restor- 
ing sensation, etc. 2837. 

||Urabil (flrwbfi-)* 1679. [a. Brazilian (Tup!) 
urvbii. ] The black vulture, Cathartes feetens 
or atrata , of the southern U.S. and South 
America. 

|| Uracil (tfrwktf’)- 1613. [a. Brazilian (Tnpi) 
urued anatta.] -= RoUCOU x, ta. 
llUrucuri (fiiwkfl-ri). 1863. [a. Brazilian 

(Tupi) urucurl palm.] The Brazilian palm- 
tree, Attalea excelsa. 

i|UniS(yQ*-r^a). PI. uri (yR» roi), UTUSefl. 
1601. [a. L., ■* Gr. oZpos, OTeut. *arao; see 
Aurochs.] Zool. z. «= Aurochs. 9. Applied 
to species of fossil or prehistoric oxen 2823. 

Us (os), pers. and refl. pron. [Com. Tent , 
OE. is (see I pron.) with loss of n retained in 
Du. oks, G. uns : — wk. grade of Indo-Eur. +nes.] 
The objective case of the pron. We, repr. the 
OE. acc. and dat. L With ref. to two or more 
persons, z. a. As direct obj. of a verb. b. As 
indirect obj., — To us OE. c. As obj. of a 
prep, (or other governing word or phrase) OE* 
d. With participles in absolute construction 
1549. e. In ethic dative, arch. 2685. a. refi. 
Ourselves. Now only arch, or dial., after some 
verbs of motion or posture. OE. 3. With do- 
fining term, late MG. 4. As nom., in place of 
We. Now dial, or vulg. \fxyj. b. With sb. 
or adj. numeral in apposition 1489. c. In con- 
tinuative or exclamatory clauses after and 1848. 
d. predk. after the vb. to be. dial, and colloq. 
1883. 5. Naut. « Our ship 1622. 

1. a. To the soper sette he vs anon, And seraed vs 
with vitaille Chaucrr. b. We my^te be lordes aloft 
and lyue as vs luste I^angl. It mighte cost vs ours 
nerkes Covrroalx i Chron. xiii. 19. Give us clothes, 
father l Shelley. C. Spanish men of warre ..came vp 
with vs ftnd fired at vs 1659. d. VntiU he ascended 
vp (all vs beholdyng hym) to heauen 1549. «. '1'hey 

wounded us only one Man xiw. a. For we may not 
hide us from )>tn ije 143°* Let '» make vs Med'cmes 
of our great Reurnge Shaks. Let vs hye vs to 
Wakefield 1599- We sat us dahn on a wall top 189a. 

a. Hacon-fed Knaues, they hate v« youth Shaks. 
Concerning the loyalty of us Catholics i6ai. 4. Come 
my Lords, shall vs march ? 1607. b. A thing us men 
ought. .to bless God for 1814. C. And him so rich . . 
And us so poor 1 Dickkns. d. It 's us must break 
the treaty when the times come Stevknbon. 3. We 
had taken the Vice-admirall, the first time shee 
bourded with vs x6aa. 

IL With ref. to a single person. 1. Used by 
a sovereign or other potentate or magnate MG 

b. In editorial or authorial use 2835. a * dial 
and colloq. Me ; to me 2828. 

t. Tell Our Army from Vs Q. Elk. HU Holiness 
was pleased to raise us. .to the rank of Cardioal Priest 
of the Holy Roman Church Cdl. Wiseman, b. Ths 
one public man who is supposed never to read Us 
1895. 

Usable (y£-z&b’l), a. Also useable, late 
ME. [a. OF,, f. user Use v. ; see -able.] That 
may or can be used. 

The candelstik, lanterns, and the viable thin gift of 
it Wvclip Rjcod. xxxix. 36. Hence Usabi*litT. 
U*a(e)ableneaa. 

Usage (y«*z 4 d 5 ). ME. [a. AF. f OF., - 
med.lv. usaticum , f. L. usus Use sb .] z. 
Habitual use, established practice, customary 
mode of action, on the part of a number of 
persons. 9, With a and pi. An established or 
recognized mode of procedure, action, or con- 
duct ; a custom ; spec, one which haa force in 
law ME. b. The Usages, the eucharistic cere* 
monies of mixing water with the wine, prayer 
for the dead, prayer for the descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the elements, and the prayer of 
oblation 1718, c. local. A right-of-way 2829 
8. The rules and customs of a particular body, 
class, craft, or pursuit ME. f4* Manner of 
(ordinarily) bearing or comporting oneself ; 
usual conduct or behaviour ; a practice or habit 
-1655. 5. The action of using something 1 ths 
fact of being used ; employment, use. late MSI 
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0. Action, behaviour, or conduct towards a 
person, etc. ; manner of using or being used ; 
treatment 1563. 7. Established or customary 

use of words, language, expressions, etc. 1697. 

1. Laws.. corrected, altered, and amended by acts 
•f parliament and common u. Blackstqmk. a. Dy vers 
Privileges, Liberties and free Usages 1473. All 1 
have here related was a receiv'd u. 1734. c. Crooked 
U. is a narrow lane, .[in] Chelsea 1884. 3. Of woode- 
craft wel koude be al the vsage Chaucer. Married. . 
according to the u. of the cnurch of England 1827. 
9. pe vsage and exercitadoun of pacience Chaucer. 
Thou haste the vsage of reason Caxton. 6. Another 
. .surrendred of her own accord, in hopes of better u. 
1687, To inquire into the tx. of children legally bound 
out 1799. Without fear of their being injured by the 
roughest u. x8as. Hence U*sager. a member of that 
section of nonjurors which observed ' the Usages 

Usance (y/ 7 *z&ns). late ME. [a. OF., « 
med. L. utancia, f. mant-, mare to Use.] x. 
m prec. x, x b. Now area, or poet. 9. = prec. 5. 
arch. 1460. 8* ta. The practice or fact of lend- 

ing or borrowing of money at interest (rare) 
-1611. b. Interest on money lent. (In 19th c. 
as a literary revival.) 1584. 4. The period 

allowed by commercial usage or law for the 
payment of a bill of exchange, esp. as drawn in 
a foreign or distant land 16x7. b. In the phr. 
at u., at., usance(s) 148 7. 

r. Edicts, which have lost their validity by contrary 
U. 1656. I have in this way heard something of the 
prospects and usances of teachers iB6o. Things to 
which we have grown so accustomed.., that u. has 
begotten familiarity 1862. 3. a. You have rated me 

About my monies and my vsunces Siiaks. b. The 
old Catholic doctrine that no u. whatever could be 
nnsinfully received for the use of money 1869. 4. 

Vouching the exchange from London to Venice farther 
distant, by ihe word vsance three moneths are signi- 
fied, and by double vsance six moneths 1617. b. No 
bills are now drawn in London at u. 1878. 

Use (yds), sb. ME. [a. AF., OF. us 
h— L. usus t f. ppl. stem us* of uti to use.] I. 
Act of using or fact of being used. 1. The act 
of using a thing for any (esp. a profitable) pur- 
pose ; the fact, state, or condition of being so 
used ; utilization or employment for or with 
some aim or purpose ; application or conversion 
to some (esp. good or useful) end. b. In Law , 
coupled with occupation (or occupancy \ 1738. 
c, Freq. to make or take (free, full, etc.) use of 
1591. 9. In special senses: a. The act of using 
or fact of being used as food, etc. ; consumption 
1586. b. Employment or maintenance for 
sexual purposes 1565. 3. Law. The act or fact 

of using, holding, or possessing land or other 
property so as to derive levenue, profit, or 
other benefit from it 1535. b, A trust or confi- 
dence reposed in a person for the holding of 
property, etc., of which another receives or is 
eutitled to the profits or benefits 1535. 4. The 

fact of uring money borrowed or lent at a 
premium 1603. b. Such premium; interest, 
usury. Now dial, or arch. 1598. 5. Employ- 

ment or usage resulting in or such as to cause 
impairment, wear, etc. 1440. 

I. To lend mo the vse of one of your maskes 1558. 

The. .confusion that is so hard to be avoided in the 
U. of Words IiOCkje* C. Perhaps she had only made 
u. of him as a convenient aid to her intentions Hardy. 
Phrases. la u. 1 A low word not in u. Johnson, To 
u. ; Every moment may be put to some u. Chestkrf. 
Out of u. 1 The name, .had in some way gone out of 
U. 1892. Of u. { Words.. of very frequent u. in the 
New Testament 1648. a. a. A moderate u. of gener- 
ous liquors 177s. b. His step-mother desired the u. 
of his body 1647. 3. The property or possession of 

the soil being vested in one man, and the u., or profit 
thereof, in another Blackstonk. b. The Statute of 
Uses (a. o. 1535) was passed in order to prevent the 
severance or legal from beneficial ownership 1882. 
4. When money u lent on a contract to receive.. an 
increase by way of compensation for the u. Black- 
stone. b. Human Hfe Is but a loan to be repaid 
with u. Cowpxa. Phr. At, to % f». (now d£al.)i You 
are my own son | — you have put my money out to 
o. already 1785. t U. upon compound interest, 
g. Everything told of long u. and quiet slow decay 
Dickens. 

II. Habit of using, 1. The habitual, usual, 
or common practice ; continual, repeated, or 
accustomed employment or exercise; habit, 
custom MEL a. A custom, habit, or practice 
ME. a* Without article 1 Accustomed practice 
or procedure ; usage, wont, habit. Often me 
ana wont. 4, Opportunity, occasion, habit or 
practice of using. Chiefly to have Uu u. of. ME. 
b. The power of using some faculty, etc.; ability 
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to use or employ 1483. 5* Long practice in 

something ; practised condition, ddll. late ME. 
6. Eccl. T he distinctive ritual and ceremonial 
of a particular church, diocese, community, etc. 
late ME. b. Religious rite or ceremony ob- 
served in particular services of the church ; a 
customary form of religious observance or ser- 
vice. late ME. 7. The usage or fashion ob- 
taining or prevailing in a country or community. 

1. His vse was to ride with m thousands horses 1568. 
It is the vse of Cowards to doe that which thou dost 
161a. According to the U. of those Days 1790. a. 
Englande hath an euyll vse in syttynge lunge at dyner 
1542. She knows not yet the uses of the world Shkl- 
lfy. 3. Lonp U. O'htaineth the authority of a Law 
Hobbes 4. The Piet. .hath generally no vse of ap- 
parell Holinsmed. b. Till a Person is come to the U. 
of Reason 1753. * Little darling ’ has lost the u. of an 
arm i860. 5. When men can by muche vse, leape, 
wrastle, or cast the barre^ better then any other 1551. 
I frequented all the fencing-schools to keep my hand 
in vse Goldsm. 6. Some folowyng Salsbury vse, some 
Her ford vse, some the vse of Bangor 1548. b. 
Soma very remarkable * uses ’. such as mixing water 
with the wine 1877. 7. The vse of that cuntre dif- 

ferethe from the rite of Englonde in elothenge 143a. 

III. Manner of using. Manner or a manner 
or method of employing, applying, turning to 
account, etc. ; an instance of this ME. 

Perverts best things To worst abuse, or to thir 
meanest u. Milt. As its u. is very easic, so its con- 
venience is very great 1703. Some of these uses of 
the word are confusing Jowxtt. 

IV. Purpose served. 1. A purpose, object, 

or end, esp. of a useful or advantageous nature 
ME. +b. A practical application of doctrine 
in a sermon or homily -1816. a. The fact or 
quality of serving the needs or ends of a person 
or persons ME. 3* Law. The advantage of a 
specified person or persons in respect of profit 
or benefit from lands, etc. late ME. 4. Office ; 
function ; service 1509. 5. The character, 

property, or quality which makes a thing use- 
ful or suitable for some purpose; utility; ad- 
vantage, benefit 1598. b. In the phr. of or to 
(no, little, etc.) use. late ME. c. With ellipsis 
of prep. i8ao. 6. Need or occasion for using ; 
necessity, demand 1604. b. To have no use fori 
to find superfluous, regard as a nuisance; to 
dislike, colloq ., orig. U.S. 1887. 

1. The prestea . . take the golde..,and put it to their 
owne vkc& Covkrdalk Baruch vl xo. I had Lhe tal- 
low. .for gleaning my boat, and other uses Swift, b. 
1 proceed now to the Uses which maybe drawn from 
the Truths delivered 1679. a. Coffee . . for the u. of the 
Grand Seignior Milt. 3. A rente charge paiable to 
the vs and profit of his chanterie 1393. 4. The u. of 

the sand in these processes is to prevent tne amber., 
from passing over into the receiver 2811. 5. Their u. 
is not answerable to the great Stress which seems to 
be laid on them Locke. What is the u. of making up 
my mind ? 188a. b. Birds. . that are of Assistance and 
U. to Man Addison. I had good reason to hope that 
I was being of u. 1859. c * Alas 1 it is no u. to say, 
* I*m poor l 1 Shelley. 6. Giue it me.. I hauc vse for 
it Swaks. 

Use (yfiz), v . ME. [a. OF. user — med.L. 
usare , f. L. us-, ppl. stem of uti to use.] I. tx. 
irons. To observe (a rite, custom, etc.) ; to keep 
as a custom; pass., of a practice: to be cus- 
tomary -1889. +9. To comply with, put in 

practice (a law, etc.) -1609. a- To prosecute 
or pursue (a course of action ). Now rare. ME. 
+4. To follow (a trade, etc.) ; to perform the 
functions of (an office) -1773. +b. To follow 
or pursue (a manner or course of life) -1821. 
c. To spend fa period of time] in a certain way. 
(Now only with implication of sense TI. 1.) X477. 
+d. To frequent (a person's company) -1599. 
tfi. To engage in or practise (a game, etc.) -1801 . 
6. To put into practice or operation ; to carry 
into action or effect, late ME. 

s. It shall be lawful, as it hath been used heretofore, 
to make Probates of wills.. in the Colony 1650. a. 
Al Borons sail receaue, and vse the, Uwes, as they are 
vsed in the Kings court 1609. 3. 'l he chiofest Mar- 
ket place, where all the buying and soiling was used 
1648. 4. Then let them vse the office of a Deacon 

x Tim. ui. xo. b. The wicked life that I did vse 
1578, C. Timon m. i. 39. 3 - A corpulent Man, who 

lived firetly and used no Exercise 1764. 6. Twas a 

good world when such simplicitie was vsed 1589. 

IL I. To make use of (some immaterial 
thing) as a means or instrument ; to employ for 
a purpose ME* b. To employ (a standard, 
type, etc.) ME. a* To employ (an article, etc.), 
esp. for a profitable end ; to turn to account 
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ME. b. To wear as an article of appareL late 
ME, 3. To work, manipulate (a member, tool, 
etc.) ME. 4. To employ (a person, animal, 
etc.) in some function or capacity, esp. for an 
advantageous end. late ME. b. To have sexual 
intercourse with. Now dial, late ME. 5. To 
take or partake of as food, drink, etc* Now 
rare, late ME, 0 . To expend, consume, or 
exhaust by use 144a 7. To use upi a. To 

come to the end of (a stock, etc.) 1785. b* 
To exhaust the vigour of, tire out fa person! 
colloq. 1850* 8. To speak or write (a language) 
ME. b. To avail oneself of, express oneself by 
or in (a style, a word, etc.) ME 9. To fre- 
quent, haunt (a place). Now rare, late ME 
b. To me the sea(s), to be a sailor, arch. 1634* 
xo. To treat or deal with (a person or thing), 
behave to (a person) in a specified way 1483. 
tb. reft. To conduct or comport oneself -1860. 

1. Freedom as either a blessing or a curse as men a. 
it Berkeley. The arguments used.. to ( detain hex 
brother 1798. a. b. Buskins of sbels all siluered vsed 
she Marlows. 3. Good Launcelot lob bo, vse your 
legs, . . run aw&ie Shake. I am against the prophets 
..that vse their tongues fer. xxiti. 31. He.. used a 
perspicillum or simple lens 188a 4. Were not his 

purpose To u. him further yet in some great service 
Milt. 5. And vse these thynges, Co we my Ike, Alinon 
mylkej yolkes of rere egges 154a. 6. A Cook that 

used six Pounds of Butter to fry twelve Eggs Mrsl 
G lassc. 7. The genuine Roman race must have been 
almost used up an the desperate warfare 1875. b. W# 
have used up no fewer than six Irish Secretaries 1887. 
8. [He] should be able to u. Latin, not merely to un- 
derstand it 1888. b. A man y* vseth moch swearing 
B’rlk (Great) Ecclut. xxiii. 11. 9. Like a wilde Asse, 
that vseth the wilder ne*se Cover dale Jer. ii. 33. He 
useth the Queen's-head Ale-house 1708. b. These 
many years.. have 1 used the seas i6Bx. xo. My Col* 
lonef useth me with very greate courtesy 1639. h 
He used himself more like a Fellow to your Highness 
than like a Subject 1648. 

m. t. To make (a person, etc.) familiar or 
accustomed by habit or practice ; to habituate, 
accustom ; to inure. Const, t in, fwith, to. Now 
chiefly in pa. pple. ME a. intr. To do a thing 
customarily ; to be wont to do. (Now only 
literaiy and chiefly in clauses introduced by asi) 
late ME. 3. To be accustomed or wont to do 
something. Now only in pa. t. used to (yiist t«, 
yil‘stu). ME 4. To frequent a place ; to go 
often to a person or place. Now dial, and UJS. 
1470. # 

1. This man had arcesse unto the queene..to u. b!r 
with. .courtlio pastimes Holinshed. You shall do 
well also to u. your Horse to Swimming 1643. Al 
soon as it perceives any thing it is not us't to 1680. 
I’m not used to be used in this manner 1 Mmk D’Ar- 
ulay. He wanted to u. her by degrees to live without 
meat Scott. _ a. We should, os learned Poets il. In- 
voke the Assistance of some Muse 1663. ^ Your 

silke-worme useth to fast every third day Webster. 
Jewels do not u. to lie upon the surface of the earth 
1662. 4. Sertaine lewde fellowcs . - doe freqaente and 

and tx. about Layton heath 1599. Ye valleys low 
where the milde whispers u., Of shades and wanton 
winds Milt. Henco U'Ber one who uses or cm* 
ploys a thing. 

Used (y/izd), ppl. a. late ME. [f. prec. + 
-ED L] "f 1. Usual, wonted -1655. d. That if 
or has been made use of 1594. a. Used up, 
■.Thoroughly exhausted by physical exertion ; 
tired out. 'done up'; exhausted by use, ren- 
dered unserviceable, slang or colloq, 1840, 
b. U.S. Fully discussed 1839. c. Worn out, 
debilitated, rendered useless, as with hard 
work, dissipation, age, etc. 1848. 

Useful (yfPsful), a . 1483. [f. Us* sb. + 

-FUL.] Having the qualities to bring about 
good or advantage ; helpful in effecting a pur- 
pose; suitable for use; serviceable. Hence 
U'aefoMy adv,, -ness. 

Useless (yx 7 -sUs), a. 1593. [f. as prec. + 

-less.] That is of no use ; unserviceable, in- 
effectual, unavailing, b. Of persons 1 Incom- 
petent, inefficient ; performing no service 167a 
Hence U*seless*ly adv., -ness. 

U-se-mo ney. Now dial. 1616. [£ Usd 
sb. I. 4 b.] ■■ Interest sb. II. a. 

User » (yd*»i). 1835. fa. F. user to use, 
or inferred from Non-user,] Law . Continued 
use, exercise, or enjoyment of a right; pre- 
sumptive right arising from use. 
UUsJiabti(ttja-bti). 191s. [Egyptian.] Statu- 
ettes of servants deposited in tne tomb of a 
mummy. 
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Usher (n'JVi), sb. late ME. [a. AF. usser, 
OF. ussier, uissur, var. of huisier Huishkr.J 
t. An official or servant who has charge of the 
door and admits people to a hall, chamber, 
etc. ; in later u&e, esp. an officer in a law-court 
or an attendant who conducts people to seats 
in a church or place of assembly, a. An officer 
at court, in a great household, etc., who walks 
before a person of high rank ; also, a chamber- 
lain 1518. fb. A male attendant on a lady 
*1809. 3. One who precedes or arrives before 

another, esp. a higher dignitary or personage ; 
a precursor 1548. b. transf That which pre- 
cedes or gives intimation of the approach or 
advent of a person or thing xq 86. c. Ent. A 
species of moth 1819. 4. A schoolmaster's 

assistant ; an under-master. Now only as a tra- 
ditional title, or as a depreciatory synonym for 
(assistant-)master. 151a. 

*. fig. Arminianisme is but a Bridge, an Vsher vnto 
grosse Popery Pry n ns. s. The Duke of Northfolke 
..claymethe to be highe visher the daye of the coro- 
nacion 1553. U. of the Black Rod : see Black Rod j 
T he U. of the Black-Rod commanded their Atten- 
dance in the House of Lords 1718. U. of the Green 
Rod, an officer of the Order of the Thistle, transf 
The wife of Anttony Should haue an Army for an 
Vsher Shaks. 3. By his ussher and messenger John 
Udall. b. Fasts haue beene set as Vshers of festiuall 
dayes Hooker. 4. Country Vshers.. are vnder the 
Headinaistcr, equal 1 with the chief© Schollers, and 
aboue the lesser boyes 161a. Hence U'Bbereas, -ette, 
a female usher. U'sherless a. lacking an u., herald, 
or harbinger. U'sher&hip, the functions or office of 
an il 

Usher (p-Jsj'), v. 1594. [£ prec.] I. trans. 
To act as usher to; to conduct, attend, or 
introduce with ceremony from , to, or esp. into 
(a place), etc. ; to announce or bring in , show 
in or out . a. To precede or escort (a dignitary) 
ceremonially as an usher 161a. b. To precede; 
to lead up to 1607. 3. To introduce or preface 

(an utterance, etc.) 1635. 4. To introduce or 

bring into the world 1679. 

x.fig. The blushing dawn out of the cbearful east Is 
ushering forth the day Dmayton. a. b. Pitchy tem- 
pests threat, Usher'd wiih horrid gusts of wind Chap- 
man. 3. Oh name for ever sad 1 . .still ushered with a 
tear Pope. 

To usher In : (see also x). a. To bring In (a ban. 
uet, etc.) in state, b. To inaugurate (a period). C. 
o precede, come before, d. To mark the introduc- 
tion, beginning, or occurrence of, e. To preface. 
Hence U'aherer, U* altering vbL sb, and ppl. a, 
IjUsine (yuzrn, Fr. iizin). 1858. [Fr.] A 

factory, tsp. a West Indian sugar factory. 
||Usnea (wen A). 1597. [mecLL., ad. Arab, 
and Pers. ushnah moss.] A genus of gymno- 
carpous lichens, typical of the family Usneidx. 
Usnic (p-snik), a. 1847. ff. prec. + -ic 1 b.] 
Chem, U. acid, an acid found in lichens. 

Usnin (xrsnin). 1861. [L as prec. + -IN 1 .] 
Chem. Usnic acid. 

Usquebaugh (trskw/bfi). 1581. fa. Trish 
and Sc. Gaelic uisge beatha * water of life \ f. 
uisge water, and beatha life.] « Whisky sb . 1 

|| Ustilago (pstil^i -go). PI -aglnes <■*•<«• 

n/'z). 1578. [Late L., a kind of thistle.] Bot. 
Smut on grain ; spec, a genus of parasitic fungi, 
typical of the family Ustilaginex (brand fungi). 
SoUstilagi'neouaa. of or pertaining to the Usti- 
laginese, Ustilaginoos a., resembling, or be- 
longing or allied to U. 

fU*stion* 1567. [a. OF., ad. L. ustiotum , 
f. us/us, urere , to burn.] 1. The action of burn- 
ing or fact of being burnt -1802. a. Cauteriza- 
tion -1737. 

Ustulation (rstii2l£i-Jon). 1658. Tad. med. 
L. ustulatio , f. L. ustulare to burn.] The action 
of burning or fact of being burnt ; spec, in later 
use, roasting. 

Usual (yu'&ull, y£‘ziu&l), a. late ME. fa. 
OF., or ad. L. (post-class.) usual is, f. us vs Use 
sb. ) 1. That Is in ordinaiy use or observance ; 

commonly observed or practised ; current, pre- 
valent. a. Ordinarily used ; in common use ; 
ordinary, customary 1444. b. Of persons: 
Commonly employed or serving in a particular 
capacity 15^0. 3. That ordinarily happens, 

occurs, or is to be found ; common, wonted 
X577. b. Customary on the part of a person or 
persons to do something 1605. c. Common or 
habitual to a person or thing 2655. d. As (or 
than) u., as (or than) is or was customary or 
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habitual. Also, In facetious use, at per u. 1716. 
4. absol. The (his, etc.) usual, what is usual, 
customary, or frequent (esp. with a person or 
persons) 1876. 

s. Fortle mark Is wsuall money of Scotland 1575. 
He never goes thither but at the u. hours 1687. a. 
The u. expressions of friendship 1836. Beer in the u. 
stately German flagons with pewter covers 1883. b. 
Where is our vsuall manager of mirth ? Shaks. 3. b. 
It was u. for him to show tne Delicacy of his Taste by 
[etc.] Addison. d. Our Conversation opened, as u., 
upon the Weather Addison. The huddled buildings 
looked lower than u. Dickens. 4. To-day the drivers 
outdid their u. 189s. Hence U'sualness. 
Usually (yu-tfuktt, y«*zi« 4 li), adv. 1477. 
[f. prec. +-LY 2 .J 1. In a usual or wonted 

manner ; according to customary, established, 
or frequent usage ; as a rule. fa. In a regular 
manner -1605. 

x. Phr. t As u.i The company behaved as u. on 
these Occasions Fielding. Than u. (now only when 
followed by an adj.) I The mind of man has been moie 
than u. active in thinking about man Jowett. 
Usuca-pient. 1875. [ad. L. usu-enpient -, 
usu-cafere\ see next.J Roman Law . An owner 
or claimant by usucapion. 

Usucapion (y«zi«kri*pi/n). 1606. [a. L. 

usu-capion, usu-capio , f. usu-capere to acquire 
ownership by prescription.] Roman and Civil 
Law, The acquisition of ownership by long us« 
or enjoyment. 

Usucapt (yfi’ziwkoept), v. 1880. [ad. L. 
usu-capt-, usu-capere ; see prec.] Roman Law. 
trans . To acauire ownership of or title to (a 
property, etc.) by usucapion. So Usuca'ption 
— Usucapion 1656. 

Usufruct (ytfziwfrrkt). 163a fad. late L. 
usufructus, for L. usus-fructus (abl. usu-fruc- 
/«).] x. Law, The right of temporary posses- 
sion, use, or enjoyment of the advantages of 
property belonging to another, so far as may be 
had without causing damage or prejudice to it. 
2. Use, enjoyment, or profitable possession (of 
something) 1811. 

a. In the rich man's houses and pictures..! have m 
temporary u. at least Lamb. 

Usufructuary (y«zi*frodcti* 4 ri), sb. 1618. 
[ad. late L. usufruefuarius, f. usufructus Usu- 
fruct.] x. Law, One who enjoys the usufruct 
of a property, etc. 9 . gen . One who has the 
use or enjoyment o/something 1621. 

x. The Parsons of Parishes are not in Law accounted 
Proprietors, but only Usufructuaries 1736. The 
present usufructuaries of the blessings of civilization 
1886. 

Usufhrctuary, a, 1710. [ad.lateL.«j«- 

fructuarius ; see prec.] Pertaining or relating 
to, or of the nature of usufruct. 
tU-Bufruit. 1478. [a. OF., ad. late L. usu- 
fructus Usufruct.] » Usufruct -1728. 
fUsure, ME. [a. OF., ad. L. usura,] - 
Usury. 

Usurer (yfl'suroijyfl-ziurai). MEL [a. AF., 
ad. med. L. usurarius, f. usura Usury.] One 
who practises usury ; a money-lender, esp. one 
who charges an excessive rate of interest. 

No Christian is an vsurer 1551. The u., who de- 
rived from the interest of money a silent and Igno- 
minious profit Gibbon. I know myself to be an u. as 
long as 1 take interest on any money Ruskin. 

Usurious (yi/3n«Tiaa, y«zifl«Ti3s),<x. 1610. 
[f. U sury + -ous. ] i . Characterized by, of the 
nature of, or involving usury or excessive in- 
terest. b. Of interest, etc. : Charged by way 
of usury; exorbitant, excessive x6zx. 2. Practis- 
ing usury; exacting excessive interest on loaned 
I money 1631. b. Characteristic of a usurer 1727. 
Hence Usu'ricraaly adv. 

Usurp (yttzB jp), v . ME. [a. OF. usurper , 
ad. L. usurpare to seize for use.] x. trans. To 
appropriate wrongfully to oneself (a right, 
prerogative, etc.) ; esp . to assume or arrogate 
to oneself (political power, rule, authority, etc.) 
by force ; to claim unjustly, a. To take posses- 
sion or assume rule of (territory, etc. ) wrongfully 
or illegally, late ME. b. transf To take the 
place of or encroach upon physically 2635. c. 
Of feelings : Togain control of or fill (the heart, 
etc.) 2749. d. To usurp the place of to oust, be 
substituted for 2573. fa. To appropriate by 
ruse or violence ; to steal -1643. 4. To make 

use of, employ (something not properly be- 
longing to one or one's estate), late ME. b. 
To pretend to, assume as one's own (a name or 
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style) 1540. e. To take Into use, borrow (a 
worn, etc.) from another language, source, eta. 
Now rare, 1531. 0 . To oust, supplant (rare) 

ME. 7. intr. To play the usurper. Now rare. 
late ME. 8. To usurp on or upon 1 a. To prac- 
tise usurpation upon (a person) 147a b. To 
encroach upon or infringe (a right, sphere, etc.) 
X493. c. To intrude upon and seize (territory, 
etc.) without right or just cause 1630. 

a Whereat a sudden pale. .Usurps her cheek Shaks. 
Blasphemous and ignorant mechanics usurping the 
pulpcts every where Evelyn, b. The white-mouth'd 
Water now usurpes the Shore Quaklbs. c. Distem- 
per'd passion. .Usurped my troubled bosom Smollett. 
3. Ham. 1. i. 46. 4. Some inferior dauber has usurped 
the pencil of Apelles Scott, b. Love to heaven is 
fled, Since sweating Lust on earth usurp'd his name 
Shaks. c. Stadium.. is vsurped, for a place where 
men exercise ther horse 1559. 6 . The erle. . wyllynge 
to usurpe her of her duchy 1513. 8. a. When any of 

the three estates have usurped upon the others 1760. 
The Saxon and the Norman king* gradually usurped 
upon the freedom of the Church Manning. Hence 
UauTping vbl. sb. and ppi. a. 

Usurpation (ytfznjp^Jon). late ME. [a. 

OF. usurpacion , ad. L usurpatio , f. usurpare to 
Usurp.] i. Unwarranted assumption of or 
pretension to something, a. Unlawful seizure 
or occup.ition of other's property ; encroach- 
ment nn or intrusion into the office, right, etc., 
of another, late ME. b. esp. The unlawful or 
forcible seizure or occupation of a throne, 
sovereign power, etc. 1470. c. With a and pi. 
An act of usurping or encroachment 1638. 3. 

Eccl . Law . The action on the part of a stranger 
of dispossessing a lawful patron of the right of 
presenting to a benefice 1596. t4- Usurpatory 

rule or power (rare) -1761. h. The u., the 
period of the Commonwealth 2682. 5. The 

action of taking a thing into use ; usage, em- 
ployment. Now rare . 2583. 

x. As he usurped divine honours, so he made a figure 
suitable to his u. De For. a. Whatsocuer the Popes 
of Rome gained upon us.. was meer tyranny and u. 
1654. b. Nameinge hymself, by usurpacion, King 
Richard the m 4 1485. c. Usurpations of unconsti- 
tutional powers by the House of Commons 1863. 5. 

Which worde [sc. priests] is taken vp by common 
vsurpation, to signihe sacnficers 1583. 

Usurpative (yj/zfiupativ), a. 1797. [ad. 
late L. usurpativus, i. L. usurpare A Of the 
nature of, marked by, or characterized by usur- 
pation. 

Usurpatory (yriziPjp&tari), a. 1847. [ad. 
late L. vsurpatorius, f. usurpator , f. L. usur- 
pare. ~] Marked or characterized by usurpation ; 
usurping. 

Usurpature (yfi-:z0ip£niuj). poet . 1845. 

L. usurpat -, usutpare to usurp + -ure.] Usur- 
pation. 

Usurper (ynzflMpw). late ME. [a. OF. 
usurpeur, or f. Usurp v. + -ER 1 .] One who 
usurps a crown or throne, or supreme power 
or authority, b. One who illegally or unjustly 
seizes orintrudes into any office, property, rights, 
etc. late ME. 

Usury (yiZ'gQri, yfl'ziuri). ME. [a. AF. 
*usurie, ad. med.L. usuria, f. L. usus, uti to use.] 
x. The fact or practice of lending money at in- 
terest; esp. in later use, the practice of charging 
excessive or illegal rates of interest for money 
on loan. a. Premium or interest on money (or 
goods) lent. Also Jig. Now arch. 1440. 

1. To whom ^at vxery ys lefe. Gostely be y» » 

1303. The crime of u., before the Reformation, consulted 
in ine taking of any interest for the use of money; 
and now in taking an higher rate of interest than is 
authorised by law 1754. l know of but two defini- 
tions that can possibly be given of u. ; one is, the tak- 
ing of a greater interest than the law allows of... The 
other is the taking of a greater interest than it is 
usual for men to give and take Bentham. The 
statutes against a... are repealed, so that you may 
take foi your money whatever amount of interest you 
can get Lo. St. Leonards, a. per was ana vsurar 
hat wolde neuer restore bis vsurie ngayn S440. 1 repay 
you with u. yo» kinde Wishes Pepys. 

Usward (riwaid), adv. Now arch, late 
ME. [f, Us ; gee -ward.] orig. (and chiefly) 
to u., towards us. Also from u. 

Ut (ut, rt). ME. [L. ut ‘that*, the notes of 
the hexachord being the Initial syllables of half- 
lines of the sapphic stanza of the office hymn for 
the Nativity of St. John Baptist, Ut queant 
laxis re son&re fibris Min gestorum famuli 
tuorum, 5 blve polluti /abil reatum, Awcte 
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Johannes (SJ -si).Cf. Gamut.] Mus. The first 
note in Guido's hexachords, ana in the modern 
octave, now commonly Do sb. 2 ; the note C in 
the natural scale of C major. 

Utas (yfitses). Hist, late ME. [Reduced 
form of utaves, obs. pU of Octave.] » Octave 
1 a, b. 

The Octave or U. of each Feast 1833. 

Utensil (ytrte'nsll). late ME. [a. OF. 
ut ensile, a. med.L. ut ensile „ f. L. utensilis use- 
fun t*. collect . sing. Domestic vessels, ap- 
pliances f and furniture. Chiefly Sc. -1535. a. 
Any article useful or necessary in a household ; 
a domestic implement, vessel, or article of furni- 
ture ; now esp., an instrument or vessel in com- 
mon use in a kitchen, dairy, etc. 1484. b. Any 
vessel (for other article) serving a useful end or 
purpose 1502. c. esp. A tool or implement 
used by artisans, farmers, etc. 1604. 3. One 
who is made use of (rare) 1678. 4. A sacred 

vessel, etc., belonging to, and esp. used in the 
services ofa place of worship 1650. 5. (Chamber) 
utensil , a chamber-pot 1699. 

1. Y be-qweytho to lucye my wyfe . . alle he vten^yl 
of myn hows 1411. s. He ha’s braue Vtensils .Which 
when be ha's a house, hee'l decke withall Shaks. No 
expenccs are calculated for the dairy, such as wood, 
utensils, Ac. 1767. b. Waggons fraught with Utensils 
of war Milt, transf. A large Library, and other 
literary utensils 1657. 1. A Sot, a Beetle, a Droan of 
a Husband, a mere U. Otway. 

Uterine (yM'terain, -rin \ late ME. fa. OF. 
uterm(e, or ad. late L. uterinum, f. L. Uterus.] 
I. Bom of one womb ; having the same mother, 
but not the same father. b. Related through 
the mother (rare) 1632. a. Surg. Adapted for 
using or operating on or in the womb 1615. 3. 
Of, pertaining or belonging to, situated in, or 
connected with the womb 1646. b. Affecting, 
occurring, or taking place In the uterus 1661. 
4. Of vellum : Made from the skin of a foetal or 
abortive calf or lamb 1870. 

*. Brothers or "sisters of the deceased by the mother 
only, who are called u. Erskink. b. The property. . 
devolves to his brothers or u. uncles 1816. 


Utero- (yH-tiro), comb, form of Uterus in 
medical and surgical terms, esp. with the sense 
- of or for the womb and another part 

Utero-abdo’minal, a. relating to or suitable for the 
womb and the abdomen. Utero-gesta*tlon, the de. 
velopment of the embryo in the womb from concep- 
tion till birth. Utero-inte'stinal, a. of the womb 
and in test i net. Utero-OvaTian, a. of or pertaining 
to the uterus and ovary. U'terotome, an instrument 
for incising the womb. Utero *tomy, surgical incision 
of the uterus. Uterovaginal (sit ess var.) a. pertain- 
ing to or connected with the uterus and the vagina. 

I] Uterus (ya t&m). PI. uteri (ai). 1615. 
[L.] x. In the primates : The organ in which 
the young are conceived, developed, and pro- 
tected till bi th ; the female organ of gestation ; 
the womb. b. In other animals : The matrix ; 
the ovary 1753. a. Bot. a. — Pericarp 1676. 
b. In fungi : The envelope of the sporophore 
1839. 

Utile (ytf-tail), a. Now rare . 1484- [«• 

OF., ad. L. util is, f. uti to use.] Useful, profit- 
able, advantageous. 


Utilitarian (ywtilitOs'ri&n), sb. and a. 1781. 
[f. Utility, after Trinitarian, Unitarian, 
etc.] A. sb. An adherent of utilitarianism ; one 
who considers utility the standard of whatever 
is good for man ; loosely , a person devoted to 
mere utility or material interests. 

1 thought they had more sense than to secede from 
Christianity to become Utilitarians i8ai. 

B. adj. x. Of philosophy, principles, etc.: 
Based upon utility ; spec, that regards the greatest 
good or happiness of the greatest number as 
the chief consideration or rule of morality 1802. 
b. Of, pertaining, or relating to utility or mere 
material Interests 183a c. More useful than 
beautiful, made, etc., primarily for utility 1847. 
9. Of persons: Believing In or supporting utilitar- 
ianism ; also, preferring mere utility to beauty 
or amenity 1802. 3. Of times : Marked or cha- 
racterized by prevalence of utilitarian doctrine, 
principles, or views 1828. 

t. The u. doctrine is, that happiness is.. the only 
thing desirable, as an end Mill D. Turning from the 
picturesque or romantic, to the u. view of this tree 
1859b C. All exceedingly u~ well kept, stiff, and dis- 
agreeable 1847. 3. In thesebard, unbelieving u. days 
Caslvi 


Utilitarianism (yi*tiliteiTi&niz'm). 1827. 
[f. prec. -1- -ism.] Utilitarian doctrine, principles, 
theories, or practices ; spec, in Philos ., the doc- 
trine that the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number should be the guiding principle of con- 
duct. 

A life.. of sordid godless U. 1837. U., therefore, 
oould only attain its end by the general cultivation of 
nobleness of character Mill. 

Utility (ywtWIti). late ME [a. OF. uti- 
lite , ad. L. utilitat -, vtilitas, f. ultlis UTILE.] 
x. The fact, qualify, or character of being use- 
ful ; fitness for a purpose ; usefulness, service- 
ableness. b. In the phr. Of (great , no, etc.) 
utility 1440. c. Philos. The ability or capacity 
of a person, action, or thing to satisfy the needs 
or gratiiy the desires of the majority, or of the 
human race as a whole 1751. ta. Personal con- 
venience or profit -t752. 3. A useful thing or 

feature ; a use. Chiefly in pi. 1483. b. Pot. 
Econ. An object that can satisfy a human need 
1B48. 4. Short for u . actor, etc. (see 5) 1885. 

5. attrib. passing into adj. a. U. actor, an 
actor of the smallest speaking-parts in a play ; 
u. man, a u. actor, also (U.S.) an all-round sub- 
stitute at base-ball. b. Of a dog, fowl, etc.: 
That is bred or kept for some useful object as 
dist. from purposes of display, show, etc. 1877. 

*. The u. of Prayer for the Dead Hobbks. The cir- 
cular court is a picturesque thought, but without 
meaning or u. H. WaLroi.R. C. The creed which 
accepts as the foundation of morals, U M or the Greatest 
Happiness Principle Mill a. This is ayenst vour 
prosperite and utilite Caxton. 3. Of several of his 
creatures, whereof men. .make some uses, they shall 
hereafter discover other utilities Bovlk. Heinzman 
wanted the improvements. .Bold as a public u. to the 
highest bidder S. E. Whit*. Also//. = public utili- 
ties (Public a. I. x). b. A good or u. is anything 
which can satisfy a human want 1904. 4. She was 

playing u., that is to say, going on for anything 1889. 

Utilize (yii’tibiz), v. 1807. [ad. K. uti- 
lizer, f. utile Utile ; see -ize.] trans. To 
make useful, turn to account. So U'tilizable a. 
U:tlUxa*tion. U*tUlxer. 

Utmost (irtmtfust, -mast), a. and sb. [OE. 
dt(e)mest, double superl. from 1 lie or dt Out + 

- m-est ; see-MOSr.] I. 1. Situated, dwelling, 
etc., farthest from the centre ; most external or 
remote; outermost, uttermost. b. Reaching 
furthest ; of greatest length, extent, etc. 1709. 

a. Of the greatest or highest degree; of the 
largest amount, etc. ; extreme ME. 3. Latest 
in order or time ; last, final. Now rare. 1460. 

s. The u. extremities of the north of Britain 1729. 

b. All.. that I could reach with my u. sight and 
keenest listening was still Kinglakk. 3. In these sad 
words she spent her vtmost breath SrsNSEB. 

EL absol. and as sb. x. That which is most 
outward, distant, or remote; the farthest part 
of something, arch. OE. a. That which is 
greatest or of the highest degree ; the utmost 
point, extreme limit or degree (of something) 
1472. b. With possessive adjs. 1 The highest, 
greatest, or best of one's ability, powers, etc. 
Often with do. i6xx. 3. The end, finish, or 
issue of something. Now rare. 1603. 4. To the 

u , to the extreme (of one's power, etc.) 1450. 
5. At the u. If at u), at the most; taking the 
highest possible estimate x6x8. 

1. A City, .on the u. of the ridge of a hill 1615. a. 
Thinking the vtmost of their force to trie Spenser. 
b. To rwly up all one’s little U. into one Discourse 
1660. 3. Meets, for M. 11. i. 36. 4. The wrath off 

God is come on them, even to the vtmost Tindale 
1 Thess. iL 16. 5. The Modern Age of Men at the u. 
is not 80. 1733. 

Utopia (ywbfo*pi&). 1551. [mod.L., f. 
Greek ob not + rbnos place ; see -I A *.] x. An 
imaginary island, depicted by SirThomas More 
as enjoying a perfect social, legal, and political 
system, b. transf. Any imaginaryor indefinitely- 
remote region, country, or locality 1610, a. A 
place, state, or condition ideally perfect in re- 
spect of politics, laws, customs, and conditions 
16x3. b« An impossibly ideal scheme, esp. for 
social improvement *734* 

1. b. Ignorant where this River rises, .. whether in 
Asia, in Africa, or in U. 1684. a. b. Averse to all 
enthusiasm, mysticism, utopias, and superstition 
Lvcky. 

Utopian (y«t<*»’pi*n), a. and sb. 1551. [ad. 
mod.L. Utopianus ; see prec, and -AN.] A. 
adj. t. Of or belonging to the imaginary island 
of Utopia or Its people, fto. Nowhere existing 


•1689. 9. Impracticably ideal ; of Impossible 

and visionary perfection, esp. in respect of 
politics, social organization, etc. 16x3. 3. In- 

dulging in impracticably ideal projects for social 
welfare, etc. ; believing in or aiming at the per- 
fecting of polity or social conditions 15 07, 

x. b. 1 n certain Intermundane spaces and U. regions 
without the world 1678. a. When he was laying out 
so magmfioent, charitable, and philosophic an U. villa 
H. Walpole. An U. sketch of a perfect government 
1798. 3. You are,. a Theoretical Common-wealths- 

man, an U. Dreamer Cowley. 

B. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Utopia ; a 
dweller in some Utopia X55T. a. One who con- 
ceives or proposes schemes for the perfecting of 
social and political conditions ; an advocate of 
visionary reform 1873. 

a. Utopians who are equally ignorant of capital, 
labour, or hard work 1887. Hence Uto'pianism. 
Ulo'pianize v. trans. to render U. U'topism =» 
Utopianism. U’topist ** sense B. a. 

Utraquist (y£*tr&kwist), sb. and a. 1836. 
(ad. mod.L. Utraquista, f. L. utraqve each, 
both, in the phr. sub utraque specie under each 
kind ; see -ist .1 A. sb. Hist. — Calixtin x. 
B. adj. Hist . Belonging to the Utraquists ; 
insisting on Communion in both kinds 1894, 
So U'traquism, the doctrine of the Utraquists. 
Utrecht (y u trekt, «*trext). 1848. The 
name of a Dutch town and province, used attrib. 
in V. velvet, a strong thick kind of plush used 
in upholstery. 

utricle 1 (y£*trik'l). 1731. [ad. F ,utricule 9 
or L. Utriculus , .J x. Bot. A small sac or 
blauder-shaped body ; a bottle-shaped part. a. 
A nat. and Biot. A small cell, sac, or bladder- 
like process 1822. b. The larger of two sacs in 
the membranous labyrinth of the ear 1837. 3. 

gen. A small bladder-like body ; a globule 1858. 
So Utri'cular a. 1 of the nature of or resembling 
a u. ; composed of utricles or small bladders. 

U tricle. 2 1861. [ad. F. utricule , or L. 
Utriculus *.] Anat. A small cul-de-sac in the 
prostatic portion of the urethra in man ; the 
prostatic vesicle. 

Utricular (y«tri*ki#?laj\ a . 2 1827. [f. L. 
Utriculus* + -ar *.] Of or pertaining to th« 
uterus or abdomen ; uterine. 

|| Utricularla (ywtnkitfle®‘ria). PI. -lae (i,**). 
*753- (mod.L., f. Utriculus l .l Bot. A genus 
of scrophulariaceons plants, bearing small blad- 
ders at the margins of the leaves ; bladderwort, 
hooded (water) milioil ; a species or plant of this. 

|| Utriculus 1 (y«rtri*ki£l£ft). 1753. [L., dim. 
of uter leathern botde or bag.j 1. Bot. mm 
Utricle 1 x. a. Anal, m Utricle 1 a b. 1847, 
||Utri-Culus. 2 1848. [L., dim. of uterus 

Uterus.] Anat. « Utricle a . 

utriform (y*J*trif£im), a. rare. i860, [ad. 
mod.L. 1 ttriformis, f. utris, uter bag, bottle | 
see -form.] Shaped like a leathern boUle. 
||Utnim (yfi*tr#m). Obs. ox Hist. ME. [L., 
which, whether, neut. sing, of uter.] A writ 
authorizing the holding of an assize to decide 
the status of a property. Usu. assise of utrum. 

Utter (trt ai), sb. 1853. [Seequot.J Mech. 
pi. Irregular marks made on a surface by the vi- 
bration or too great pressure of a tooL 

Fine lines or stris, also called 1 utters \ ..from the 
sound emitted by the work when in vibration against 
the tool 1879. 

Utter (trtw), a. [OE. ultra, uttera , compar. 
adj. f. 1 U Out adv. Cl. Outer a.] 1. That is 

farther out than another ; forming the exterior 
part or outlying portion; exterior, outward, 
external ; also, indefinitely remote. Now only 
poet. exc. in u. bar , barrister (taken after 1600 
to mean a junior counsel pleading outside the 
bar in lawcourts, as distinguished from a K.C. 
within it: see Bar sb. 1 111 . 3, Barrister). 
b. With partitive words, as end, part, side. Now 
rare . ME. +9. — OUTER a. 2. -X450. +3. • 

Outward a. 4. -T593. 

1. The kyngis cote, vnair his vttir gamement 7435. 
Cast that vnprophetabla servawnt into vuer dercknes 
Tindale Matt. xxv. 30. 3. Lyke the Geometricians, 
they square about poyntt and lynea, and the vtter 
shew or things Nashe. 

IL i. Going to the utmost point ; extreme, 
absolute, complete, total. Freq. of destruction, 
ruin, etc. late ME, b. Of answers, decisions, 
etc. : Unqualified, decisive, definite 1456. c. 
Of darkness, etc.: Complete, absolute 15961 


tt (Ger. K/ln). f (Ft. pm), tt (Ger. Muller). « (*>• dune). P (c-rl). e («•) (tlxre). i (/i) { (Fr. fain). $tbr,frm,«ath). 



VACANT 


UTTER 

•. Of persons t That is such to an absolute de- 

r re; out-and-out, complete, * perfect \ late ME. 
In affected use : Indescribably beautiful, in- 
tense, or aesthetic z88x. 

x. The vtter loss* of all the Realms Shaks. Two 
Things which were his u. Aversion Prior, b. This is 
my vtter minde and will, That [etc.1 156a The u. 
refusal of the. .regiments, .to inarch farther Claren- 
don. C. They blew out their lights... and left the 
knight in u. darkness Scott, a The Kingos u. ene- 
znye 1555. Ye be u. strangers to me Bunyan. b. Are 
they not quite too alI-bui?..Tbey are indeed jolly u. 
W. S. Gilbert. Hence U*tterneas ( rare ). 

Utter late ME. [Partlyfrom Out 
adv. or t/„ partly ad. MDu. uteren (Du. uiteren) 
to drive away, announce, speak, show, make 
known.] I. +1. trans. To put (goods, wares, 
etc.) forth or upon the market; to vend, sell 
-1863. a. To give currency to (money, coin, 
etc.) ; esp. to pass or circulate (forged coin, 
notes, etc.), as legal tender. Also absol . 1483. 
8. To put or thrust forth, shoot or urge out ; to 
discharge, emit, eject. Now dial. 1536. 

x. Booksellers were.. prohibited from uttering Tin- 
dal's translation of the Bible 1863. aTou. or cause 
to be uttered false mony knowing it to be false 160a. 
absol. The punishment of forging, uttering, and the 
like 1863. 

II. 1. To give vent to (joy, etc.) In sound ; to 
burst out with fa cry, etc.); to give out in an 
audible voice, late ME. b. With advs., esp. 
forth 1594- s. To give utterance to (words, 
speech, etc.), late ME. b. To give expression 
to, put in words, describe (thoughts, a subject, 
theme, etc.); to speak of or about 1449. c. 
With clause as obj. X449. +3. To disclose or 

reveal (something unknown, secret, or hidden) ; 
to declare, divulge -1677. 4. refi. To express 

oneself in words z6oo. 5. intr. To exercise 
the faculty of speech; to speak, late ME. b. 
Of words, eta s To be spoken; to undergo 
utterance, rare. 1857. 

x. A about . .sweet As from blest voices, uttering joy 
Mar. a. While he was uttering the words of Conse- 
cration Hobbes. b. His heart will worke iniquitie, 
..to vtter errour against the Lord Isaiah xxxii. 6. 
This dire change, Hateful to u. Milt. C. Then didst 
thou vtter, I am yours for euer Shake. 3. With what 
gravity., his Tongue and Pen uttered Heavenly 
Mysteries Walton. 4. trans/. An excellent Musician 
. .cannot u. himself upon a defective instrument 1648. 
5. My trembling was so great.. that 1 could not u. 
X774. b. Wishes that cannot be understood, and 
words that will not u. 1857. 

Utterable (xrtor 4 b r l), a. 1581. [f. prec. + 
-able.] +1. That may be disposed of by sale 
-i6ix. a. That can be said ; expressible in 
words X648. Hence Utterabi'lity. 
Utterance 1 (irtar&ns). late ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -ance .1 tx. The disposal of goods, eta 
by sale or barter ->1639. a. The action of utter- 
ing with the voice ; vocal expression ; speaking, 
speech. To give utterance to, to express in 
words. 1456W b. transf. Musical or visible ex- 
pression x6oa. 8* The faculty or power of 
speech ; manner of speaking 1474. 4* That 

which is uttered ; a spoken (or written) state- 
ment or expression ; an articulated sound X454. 

a. Oftctymes they telle as welle theyr scilence as 
theyr vtterance Caxton. 3. Because God has not 
bestow’d on them the of u. Divoxs. The King's 
difficult u. rendered his addresses .. painful to himself 
and the Parliament 1838. 4. To hear a whole series 

and river of the most memorable utterances Carlyle. 

U'tterance 2 . Now literary or arch . late 
ME [ad. OF. ou l trance, entrance Outr ANCtt.] 
To the ix., to the last extremity ; to the bitter 
end. Freq. with fight , eta 
Come Fate into the Lyst, And champion me to th 1 
vtterance Shaks. I will fight him to the u. upon this 
quarrel Southey. 

Utterer (e-twoi). 1509. [f. Utter v. + 
-BK 1 .] +1. A seller, vendor -1653. b. One 

who utters counterfeit coin, etc. 2732. a. One 
who utters, speaks, or expresses in language 
1509. +b. A revealer -1590. 

b. The coiners manufacture, and the utterers buy 
and distribute 1887. a. Falsehood .. brings dishonour 
on its u. 1785. b. The vtterer of which conspiracie 
was one White Holinbhxd. 

U'tterest, a. Now rare. ME. [f. Utter 
a. +-EST.] +1. Most remote, furthest -1491. 
a. -U tmost a. I. a. late ME. t3. Last, final 
-1470. 4. absol . or as sb. fa. — Utmost II. 9, 
9 b. -1577. b. To the u* — To the utmost, late 
ME. 

a. The tu fool . .In all the universe 1873. 
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Utterlen (,-tailte), a. 1643. [t Uttb* v. 
+ -less.] incapable of being uttered ; unutter- 
able. b. Inexpressible 2832. 

Utterly (irtcjli), adv. ME. [f. Utter a. 
4 --LT*.] +1. Sincerely, outspokenly -1559, 

a. In a complete or utter manner ; altogether, 
entirely ; fully, out-and-out. late ME. b. Freq. 
with verbs of perishing, refusal, etc. late ME, 
c. Qualifying adjs. (esp. with words implying 
negation, defect or opposition), late ME. 
Uttermost (truimuost, -mast), a. ME. [f. 
as prec. +-most.] 1. Farthest out or off ; 
remotest, b. Greatest in extent ; longest {rare) 
1586. a. Extreme ME. +s. Last in time ; final 
-1600. b. Last of a series, store, etc. ; usu. In 
a. farthing X553. 4. absol. — Utmost IL ME. 

x. From the u. parts of the Earth Hobbes, b. The 
vttermost time presupposed in it, should be.. but one 
day Sidney, a. As they will answere. . for the same 
att their u. perilles >544. A voice of u. joy Wotww. 
3. To the vttermest dayes of my lyf Malory, b. 
Thou shalt by no meanes come out thence, till thou 
hast payd the vttermost farthing Matt. v. a 6. 4. lie 

. .seeke to effect it to my vttermost Shaks, To with- 
stand the stranger to the u. Freeh am. 

|| Uttl (6*t£). New Zealand. 184a [a. Maori, 
— requital.] Satisfaction, price paid for injuries 
received. 

Uva (yfiTfi). 1670. PI. uvse (yfrvi). [L.] 
x • Bot. A grape or raisin ; a grape-like fruit, 
a. U. ursi , the bearberry, Atctostaphylos Uva- 
ursi, a trailing plant furnishing an astringent 
tonic 1753. b. A fed. (An infusion of) bearberry 
leaves 1805. 

Uvarovite («v»TJvcit). 1837. [Named 
after Count S. S. Uvarov ; see -ite 1 9 b.] Min. 
An emerald-green variety of garnet 
|| Uvea (y»*v/2t). 1525. [med.L., f. L. uva 

Uva.] Anat. fx. The posterior coloured sur- 
face or choroid coat of the eye -1797. n. A 
layer of pigmented cells forming the posterior 
covering of the iris; the choroid, Iris, and ciliary 
body, forming the vascular tunic of the eye 
1745. Hence U*veal a . UveitiB (ydvfsi tis), 
inflammation of the u. 

Uvula (yi^vitfia). late ME. [a. med.L., 
dim. of L. uva Uva.] Anat . The conical 
fleshy prolongation hanging from the middle 
of the pendent margin of the soft palate in man 
and some other primates b. A small eminence 
forming the apex of the trigone, and projecting 
into the urethral orifice 1835. c. A lobe or tri- 
angular elevation between the two tonsils of the 
cerebellum 1848. Hence U*vuIatome, U*vulo- 
tome, an instrument for cutting or removing 
the u. Uvula- to my, -o'tomy. 

Uvular (yfi'vitfl&j), a. ( sb.\ 1843. [ad. 
mod.L. uvularis , f. UvulaJ x. Pertaining or 
belonging to the uvula. 9. Phonetics . Produced 
by vibration of the uvula 2873. b. as sb. A 
uvular consonant 2884. 

s. The u. trill in French Paris 1873. Hence U’Vtl- 
larly adv. with a thick utterance, as when the uvula 
is unduly long. 

llUvularia (yflvi«l 5 «'ri 4 ). 1829. [Early 
mod.L., f. med.L. Uvula.] Bot. One or other 
species of Uvularia , a liliaceous genus typi- 
cal of the family Uvularue of melanthaceous 
plants. 

Uvulitifl (ytfvi£lai*tis). 1848. [f. Uvula 
4 -ITIS.] Path. Inflammation of the uvula. 
Uxorial (»ks 5 »Ti 4 l), a. 1800. [f. L. uxorius 
Uxorious a. + -al.] x. Of or pertaining to a 
wife or wives. 9. « Uxorious a. a. 1853, 
x. The rather generous u. laws of Islam 1896. 

Uxoricide 1 (oksSefiscid). i860, [ad. mod. 
L. • uxoricida , t L. uxor wife ; see -CIDE 2.] 
One who murders his wife. 

Uxo*ricide*. 1854. [ad. med.L. uxori- 
cidium ; see -CIOB a.] The murder of one's 
wife. 

Uxorious (oksfr-ries), a 1598. [f. L. 

uxorius , f. uxor wife.] x. Dotingly or submis- 
sively fond of a wife ; devotedly attached to a 
wife. a. Of actions, etc. 1 Marked or charac- 
terised by excessive affection for one's wife 

1623* 

*. Effeminate and U. Magistrates, govern'd and 
overs waid at home under a Feminine usurpation Milt. 
Hence UxoTioua-ly adv., •seta 


V (yf), the oand letter of the modern English 
and the aoth of the ancient Roman alphabet, 
was in the latter an adoption of the early Greek 
vowel-symbol V, now also represented by U 
and Y, but in Latin was employed also with 
the value of the Greek digamma, viz. fw), to 
which it corresponds phonologically. Under 
the Empire, the semi-vocalic sound gradually 
changed to a bilabial consonant, and finally 
became the labio-dental voiced open consonant 
(spirant) now denoted by this letter in English 
and various other languages. 

The use of v in English first became estab- 
lished with the Influx of French words into 
literature, and it is subsequently used freely la 
native words as well as in those of Latin or other 
origin. It had a double function, like U fq.v.), 
until in the 17th century u and v were finally dis- 
tinguished as vowel and consonant symbols ; 
even in the 19th century words beginning with 
either letter continued to form one series in some 
dictionaries, and this arrangement survives still 
in some catalogues. 

Elision of v when not Initial has taken place 
extensively tn dialects. In standard English 
this is represented by such words as hawk, 
head, lark, lord, and is specially indicated In a 
few archaic or poetic forms, as e'en even, dee 
ever, ne'er never, o'er over. 

L x. The letter or its name. n. Used with ref. to the 
shape of the letter 1 an object having this shape t a 
V-shaped, acute-angled formation t also mttrib free, 
in the sense ' shaped like the letter V *| v.-neck, a neck 
(as of a dress) cut in front in the shape of a letter V. 
3. Used to denote serial order, as V Battery, MS, V, 
or as a symbol of some thing or person. 

11 . The Roman numeral symbol fort Five (tot 
fifth), b. V, Vspot, V-note. a five-dollar note. US. 

IIL Abbreviations, a. Of various Latin words at 
phrases : v. *= verso the back of the leaf, versus against, 
vide see 1 v.g. ■■ verbi gratia. b. Of English words 
and phrases t V. = various proper names, as Victoria, 
Vincent, etc. t the chemical symbol of Vanadium | 
v. ■ verb, verse, vision (In Med.), volt, etc. : very (as 
v.g. very good, v.h.c. very highly commended, etc.) | 
V. A. Vicar- Apostolic 1 V.G ••Victoria Cross t r.d.» 
various dates 1 V.M.- Virgin Mary t V.P.® Vice- 
President ; v.r. — variant or various reading t V.S. •• 
veterinary surgeon. C. In music an abbrev. of various 
Italian words, a everts turn, violin o violin, voce voice, 
volta time. 

Vac (vsek). 1709. Abbreviation (chiefly la 
University colloq. use) of Vacation sb. 
Vacancy (vri*k 4 nsi). 1580. [f. next (see 

-ANCT), nr ad. late and med.L. vacantia , 1 
vacant vacant Vaca mt.] I. 2 . —Vacation % 
Also In pi. Now arch. fa. Temporary free- 
dom from business or some usual occupation 
-1774. fb. Unoccupied time; leisure -2656b 
+c. An interval of leisure -2748. 8* The state 

or Luudition of being unoccupied ; absence of 
occupation ; idleness ; Inactivity. Now ran • 
1615. tb. Freedom from mental preoccupation 
-2856. 

3. Nor does the v. of a Batb life suit complaints 
178a. b. The fishers.. whistle o'er their lazy task In 
happy v. 1856. 

IL +1. An unoccupied period or interval ; a 
time of absence of some activity -2663. n. The 
fact or condition of an office or post being, 
becoming, or falling vacant; an occasion or 
occurrence of this 2607. 3. A vacant or un- 

occupied office, post, or dignity 2693. 

x. TtvoL N. v. L 90. s. The V, of a Bishoprlck 
1736. The v. among the Chancery taxing masters 
1896. 3* Howcouidtbers be an election without a v.1 
Macaulay. 

IIL i. Empty or void space 2609. a. A 
vacant* unfilled, or uncoupled space ; an open 
space between objects or things, or in a row or 
series ; a breach, gup, or opening 2659, b. 
transf, A blank, gap, or deficiency 2759. a* 
The state or condition of being vacant, empty, 
or unoccupied ; emptiness 2788. b. Lack of 
intelligence ; Inanity ; vacuity 2842. 

x. You band your aye 00 vscanclc. And with tba 
Incorporall ayre do hold discourse Shaks- 3. Ha 
contemplated with horror the v. and solitude of the 
city Gibbon. 

Vacant (v*-k 4 nt) f * ME. [a. OF., or 
ad. L. vacant -, vacates, pres. pple. of vacant to 
be empty.] 1. Of a benefice, office, position, 
etc. 1 Not filled, held, or occupied, a. Devoid 


se(moa). a (pass), an (loud), v (cnt). g(Fr. ch/f), * (ever), d {/, eye). 9 (Fr. can d# vie), i (sft). i (Psyche). 9 (whet), f (get). 


VACATE 

of All material contents or accessories j empty, 
▼old. late ME. b. Devoid of an occupant ; not 
taken up by any one 1599. e. Of land, bouses, 
etc. 1 uninhabited, unoccupied, untenanted. 
Also of a room « Not in use, disengaged. 25x8. 
Also transf. in v, possession* d. Marked by the 
absence of life, activity, or sound 1791. 8* 

With oft Devoid or destitute of. entirely lacking 
or free from something, late ML 4. Of time : 
Free from or unoccupied with affairs, business, 
or customary work ; leisure 1531. +b. Of per- 
sons t At leisure ; also, having nothing or little 
to do -178a. c. Characterised by or arising or 
proceeding from absence of occupation, leisure, 
or Idleness; undisturbed by business or work. 
Now ran. 1615. 5. Of the mind or brain : De- 

void of or unoccupied with thought or reflection. 
Chiefly poet. 1579. 0. Characterized by, pro- 

ceeding from, or exhibiting absence of intelli- 
gence or thought ; inane 171a. 

a. Instant to his aid The Goddess hasted, to his ▼. 
hand His whip restored Cowfer. b. To see the v. 
chair. And think 1 How good 1 how kind 1 and he is 
gone^ Tennyson, d. The stillness of the v. night 
Cowrsa. 3. A company of select friends, v. of busi- 
ness, and full of cheerfulness 1663. 4. The Memory 

relieves the Mind in her v. Moments Addison. c. 
An idle and v. life 1866. 5. The loud laugh that 

spoke the v. mind Goldsm. 6. Yet folly ever has a 
v. stare Cowper. Hence Va'caxttly adv. 

Vacate (vak/i-t, U.S. v/i’k^it), v. 1643. 
[f. L. vacat -, vacan to be empty.] 1. irans. 
To make void in law ; to annul or cancel. b. 
transf. To deprive of force, efficacy, or value ; 
to render inoperative. Now Obs. or rare. 1655. 
9. To make or render (a post or position) va- 
cant ; to deprive of an occupant or holder 1697. 
b. To leave (an offioe, position, etc.) vacant by 
death, resignation, or retirement ; to give up, re- 
linquish, or resign the holding or possession of. 
Also absol. x8xa. 9. To leave or withdraw from 
(a place, seat, etc.); to quit or give up 1791. 

a. Such omission. .will not v. the contract 18x7. 

A » m Garter was vacated by the death of Lord Straf- 
ford 1697. 3. 1 have determined.. to remove him to 

the bertn Riley has vacated 1856. 

Vacation (vAk/i-Jan, U.S. v#tk* jbn). late 
ME. [a. OF. , or ad.L. vacation-, vacatio , f. va- 
cart (see prec.).] I. k. Freedom, release, or rest 
from some occupation, business, or activity, b. 
Without const. Freedom or respite from work, 
etc. ; time of rest or leisure, late ML 9. A 
period during which there is a formal suspension 
of activity ; one or other part of the year during 
which the normal functions of law-courts, uni- 
versities, or schools are suspended ; holidays 
1456. 8. fa. A state or period characterised 

by the intermission or absence of something 
-171X. b. A state or period of inactivity 1644. 
4. A time of freedom or respite 1614. 

1. What vncacion had they from the warresT 133 1 - 
s. In the Easter V. we went for a short walking tour 
in Norfolk 1904. attrib. At a V. Exercise in the Col- 
ledge Milt. b. A holiday (chiefly U.S.) 1878. 3. a. 
Sleep's a V. of our Pow rs 171X. 4. Let. .a V. from 
Labour be given him 1748. 

+IL The fact of an office or post becoming 
or being vacant ; the time during which the 
vacancy lasts >1709. 

HL The action of vacating, of leaving (or 
being left* vacant or unoccupied 1876. 

Hence Vaca tion v. in.tr. (U.S.), to take a v. or 
holidayi to pass one's v. <896. 

Vaccary (vsrk&ri). Now Hist. 1471. rad. 
med.L. vaccaria , f. L. vacca cow.] A place 
where cowa are kept or pastured ; a dairy-farm. 
Vaccinal (vwksinAl, V8eksai*n&l), a, 1888. 
[L Vaccine sb. + -al, or a. F.] Of, pertaining 
to, or connected with vaccine or vaccination 
Vaccinate (vse-kain^t), V. 1803. [f. Vac- 
cine x. trans . To inoculate with the virus 
of cow-pox as a protection against small-pox. 
b. transf To inoculate with a virus 2904. 9 . 

intr. To perform or practise vaccination 1837. 
Vaccination (vsekiinFi*fan). 1800. [f. 

Vaccine a. ; see -ation.] The action or prac- 
tice of inoculating with vaccine matter as a 
preventative of small-pox. b. Inoculation with 
a virus 2892. 

attrib, as a act, lam*, scar. Hence Vaccina*- 
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practises, or advocates vaccination, a. An 
instrument used in performing vaccination 1875. 
Vaccine (varksin, -in), sb. 1846. [f. as 
next, or a. F.J Vaccine matter used in vaccina- 
tion. b. A preparation of some virus used for 
the purpose of inoculation 1894. 

Vaccine (varksfn, -in), a. 1799. [ad.L. 
vaccinus (f. vacca cow), esp. in variolx vaccinx 
cow-pox (Dr. Jenner, 1798).] 1. V. disease , 

pock ■» Cow-pox. b. Appearing in or charac- 
teristic of the disease of cow-pox 1800. 9. 

V. lymph , matter, virus , the characteristic virus 
of cow-pox (obtained directly or from human 
subjects) which is employed in vaccination 1799. 
3. r. inoculation ^ Vaccination 1799. b. 
Connected with vaccination 1813. 4. Derived 

from, pertaining or relating to, cows 1804. 

4. We have milk. .butter. .cheese. All this Is v. 
matter. 1804 

|( Vaccinia (vasksi*nia). 1803. [mod.L.,f. 
1 .. vaccinus Vaccine a.] Path. Cow-pox. 
Vaccinist (vae’ksinist). 1847. (Cf. anti - 
vaccinist 1822.) [f. Vaccine sb. or a. +-IST.] 

A vaccinator ; a supporter or advocate of vac- 
cination. 

|| Vaccinium (vaeksi*ni£fm), 1706. [L.,perh. 

' bilberry Y] Bot. a. A large genus of plants, 
chiefly belonging to the northern hemisphere, 
many species of which bear edible berries, b. 
One or other species of this genus ; j pec, & bil- 
berry. 

Vadllant (vse'sil&nt), a, 2591. [ad. L. 
vacillant-, vacillans, vac i l lure ; see next.] 1. 
Uncertain, hesitating, wavering. 2 , Ent. Un- 
steady; swaying readily x 86 o. Hence Va*cil- 
laucy [now rare), vacillation. 

Vacillate (vae*sil*it), v. 1597. [f. L. vacil- 
lat-, vacillate to sway, stagger.] x. intr To 
swing or sway unsteadily ; to be in unstable 
equilibrium; to stagger, b. To hover doubt- 
fully 1841. 9. To alternate or waver between 

different opinions or courses of action 1623. 

1. When a spheroid. .turns upon an axis which is 
not permanent, .it is always liable to shift and v. 
from one axis to another x8oa. a. He may . .tremble, 
but he must not ▼. Ruskin. 

Va-cillating, ppl. a. 1814. [f. prec.] I. Of 
persons : Given to vacillation. 9. Of conduct, 
etc. 1 Marked by vacillation 1828. 8. Of things : 

а. Varying, changeful, b. Unsteady, swaying. 
182a. 

a The v. expression of a mind unable to concen- 
trate itself strongly 1863. lienee Va’C i llati n gly 
adv. 

Vacillation (vaesilri-Jon). late ME. [ad. 
L. vacillatio , -onem, f. vacillare Vacillate v.] 
1 . 1 he action or quality of alternating or waver- 
ing in respect of opinion or conduct ; hesitation, 
uncertainty ; an instance of this 9. The ac- 
tion or an act of swaying or swinging un- 
steadily to and fro 1632. 

1. Christopher Smart, with whose unhappy v. of 
mind he. .sympathised Boswell. The agents.. were 
shocked at the vacillations of their own Cabinets 1828. 

Vacillatory (vte silatori), «. 1734. [f. V a- 
cillate z/.] 1. Marked by vacillation, a. Of 

persons: Tending to vacillate 1854. 
t-Va-Cuate, v . 157a. [f. L. vacua t-,vacuare 
to empty, clear, free, f. vacuus.] irans . » 
Evacuate v, 2, 4, 5. -1765. 
tVacua*tion. 1590. [ad. med.L. vacuatio , 
f. L. vacuare Vacuate v .] * Evacuation 
i a, b. -1721, 

Vacuity (v*ki«Hti). 1541. [ad. L. vacuitas 
empty space, f. vacuus ; see Vacuum.] I. 1. 
Absolute emptiness of space ; complete absence 
of matter 1546. a. Emptiness consisting in 
the absence of solid or liquid matter 2579* b- 
Complete emptiness in respect of things or 
persons 1660. c. The fact of being unfilled or 
unoccupied 1664. 8. fig. The quality or fact of 

being empty, in various fig. senses ; esp. empti- 
ness as a condition or state having a kind of 
real existence 1603, 4. Complete absence of 

ideas ; vacancy of mind or thought 1594. 5* 

Complete absence or lack of something, or 
ffreedom or exemption from something 1601. 

б. Lack of occupation ; idleness 2817. 

1. There is no voidnesse or v. in nature Holland. 
a. b. Sunbeams, .lost themselves in the v. of the vaults 
Scorr. 3. The emptiness, v„ and no worth of man 
Florio. Thou all-sufficient art, and 1 Am nothing 
bot v. 171s. 4. The mental v. or the savage 188*. 
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II. 1. A hollow or enclosed space empty of 
matter ; esp. a small internal cavity or interstice 
of this kind in a solid body 2542* b. A cosmic 
space empty of matter 1643. 9. An empty 

space left or contrived in something 1624. b. 
An open space, gap, or interval left between or 
among things {rare) 2658. c. An empty space 
due to the disappearance or absence of some 
special thing 1822. 3 .fig. An emptiness, an 

empty space, a blank 1631 4. An empty or 

inane thing 1648. 

x. b. That seat soon failing, [he] meets A vast 
vacuitie Milt. a. b. The Scots and Piets .. rushed 
with redoubled violence into this v. Burks. 3. A 
filling of all former vacuities, a supplying of all empti- 
nesses in our souls Donne. 

Vacuole (vse ’kin i^ul). 1853. [ad. F.,f. L. 
vacuus empty.] x. A small cavity or vesicle in 
organic tissue or protoplasm, freq. containing 
some fluid, a. An empty or open space (in a 
comet) x88x. So Va*cuolar a. of, pertaining 
to or of the nature of a v. or vacuoles 1852. Va'- 
cuolated ppl. a. rendered vacuolar; modified 
or altered oy vacuolatjon. Vacuola’tion, the 
formation of vacuoles, change to a vacuolar 
state. 

Vacuous (vEe*kiw < ns\«. 1655. [f. L. vacuus 
empty +-OUS.] 1. Empty of matter; not occu- 
pied or filled with anything solid or tangible, 
b. Empty of air or gas ; in which a vacuum 
has been produced 1669. a. Empty of ideas: 
unintelligent ; expressionless 1848. 3. Devoid 

of content or substance 1870. 4. Unoccupied, 

idle, indolent 1872. 

*. The water. Js not ahle to fill it, hence a v. space 
mnst be formed in the cell Tyndall, a. A v., solemn 
. . Snob Thackeray, 4. Many rich people . . lead such 
mean and v. lives 1897. Va*cuous-ly adv., -nesa. 

Vacuum (vze*kiw,#m). PL vacua, vacu- 
ums. 2550. [L. vacuum , neut. of vacuus 

empty, j 1. Emptiness of space ; space unoccu- 
pied by matter. Now rare or Obs. 3. A space 
entirely empty of matter 1007. b. A space 
empty of air, esp. one from which the air has 
been artificially withdrawn 1652. q. An empty 
space ; a portion of space (left) unoccupied or 
unfilled with the usual or natural contents 
1589. 

a. There ore objections against a plenum, and ob. 
jections against a vacuum j yet one of them must, .bo 
true Johnson. b. Count Rumford proved the pas. 
sage of beat through a Torricellian v., that is, the 
space left at the top of a barometer by the mercury 
falling 1829. 3 .fig. They filled up the v. of the unre- 
corded past Grots. 

attrib. and Comb. m . V. -brake, a form of steam- 
operated brake used on railways; -Cleaner, an appa- 
ratus for removing dust, etc., by suction ; -flask, a 
flask with two walls separated by a vacuum, the exit' 
tence of which keeps the contents of the inner recep- 
tacle at their original temperature for a considerable 
period ; -gauge, a contrivance for testing the pressure 
consequent on the production of a v. ; -pan, a large 
closed metallic retort, so connected with an exhausting 
apparatus that a partial y. is formed within ; used in 
sugar manufacture for boiling down syrup \ -pump, 
a pump for producing a v. ; -tube, a tube from which 
the gas has been exhausted, or in which the gas pres- 
sure is less than normal, as the bulb of an electric in- 
candescent light or a wireless valve ; -valve, a safety* 
valve opening inwards (cf. Safety* valve 1). 

fVade, var. of Fade v . -1678. 

Seize the short loyes then, ere they v. Marvell, 

Vade-mecum (v^i-df mrktfm). Also vade 
meeuxn. 2629. [L. f ' go with me’.] 1. A book 
or manual suitable for carrying about with one 
for ready reference. g. A thing commonly 
carried about by a person as bciug of some 
service to him 1632. 

Vagabond (vae'g&h^nd), a . and sb, late 
ME. [a. OF., or ad. L. vagabundus , f. vagari 
to wander.] A. adj. x . Of persons, etc. : Roam- 
ing or wandering from place to place without 
settled habitation or home ; nomadic. 9. Lead- 
ing an unsettled, irregular, or disreputable life; 
good-for-nothing, rascally, worthless 1630. 3. 

Of or pertaining to, characteristic or distinctive 
of a homeless wanderer 1585. 4. fig. Roving, 

straying; not subject to control or restraint 
1635. 

1. A v. and tuelens tribe there eat Their miserable 
meal Cowfrr. Jig. To Heav'n thir prayers Flew up, 
nor missd the way, by envious windes Blow'n v. Or 
frustrate Milt. a. A most v. crew 1 1777. 3 * Voyages 
by Sea and Land, and a v. life 1653. 4. My heart is 

a vain heart, a v. and unstable heart Quarles. 

B. sb. 1 . One who has no fixed abode or 


Vaccinator (\nc*k*ln/uaQ. 1808. [[.Vac- 
cinate v.; see -or.] x. One who perforins, 
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home, and who wanders about from place to 
place ; spec, an itinerant beggar, idle loafer, or 
tramp ; a vagrant 1485. a. A disreputable or 
worthless person ; an idle good-for-nothing 
fellow ; a rascal or rogue 1686. 

s. A Bill.. for the more effectual, punishing Rogues 
and Vagabonds 1736. a. The dishonest, scheming 
vagabonds] 1890. Hence Va'gabond v. intr. to 
wander {about) as or like a v. Va'gabondiam =■ next. 
Va'gabondry = next r. 

Vagabondage (vae*g&b£ndeda;). 1813. [f. 
prec. + -age, or a. F.J 1. The state, condition, 
or character of a vagabond ; idle or unconven- 
tional wandering or travelling ; vagabondism, 
a. Vagabonds collectively 1855. 

Vagabondize (vse'g&tyrndaiz), v. 1611. [f. 
as prec. + -ize,] intr. To live, wander, or go 
about as, or in the manner of. a vagabond ; to 
play the vagabond. Also with it. 

Vagal (v^i-gil), a. 1854. [f. Vagus + 

-AL.] Anat. and Path. a. V. nerve , the vagus 
or pneumogastric nerve, b. Of. pertaining to, 
or affecting this. 

Vagarious fvfige»*ri2s\ a . 1827. [f. Va- 
gary sb. ) 1. Marked or characterized by. full 

of. or subject to vagaries ; erratic, a. Wander- 
ing, roving 188a. 

Vagary (V&ge»*ri, v^'gari). 1577. fprob. 
ad. L. vagari to wander.] ti. A wandering or 
devious journey or tour ; an excursion, ramble, 
stroll -1826. fa. A wandering in speech or 
writing; a digression or divagation -1762. 3. 

A departure or straying from the ordered, regu- 
lar, or usual course of conduct, decorum, or 
propriety ; a frolic or prank, esp. one of a freak- 
ish nature. Now rare or Obs. 1588. 4. A 

capricious, fantastic, or eccentric action or piece 
of conduct 1629. b. A caprice or trick of for- 
tune, fancy, the brain, a malady, etc. 1717. 5. 

A fantastic, eccentric, or extravagant idea or 
notion 1743. 

3. Strait they chang'd thir minds. Flew off. and into 
strange vagaries fell, As they would dance Milt. 4. 
The Vagaries of a Child Sikelk b. To follow the 
vagaries of fashion 1871. 5. The vagaries of Apo- 

sslyptic interpretation 1882. 

Vagina (v&d^i-ni). /Y.-ae(x), -as. 168a. 
[L., sheath, scabbard.] 1. Anat. and Med. 
The membranous canal leading from the vulva 
to the uterus in women and female mammals, 
b. A genital passage in other animals 1826. a. 
A sheath-like covering, organ, or part ; a theca 
1713. b. Bot. - Sheath sb. a b. 1720. 
Vaginal (v&djdimil, vae^in&l), a. and sb. 
1726. Ff. prec. +-AL.] A .ad/. 1. Anat. and 
Med. Of the nature of or having the form or func- 
tion of a sheath ; serving as a sheath. a. Of, 
pertaining to. or affecting the vagina 1825. b. 
Of instruments : Used in dealing with or operat- 
ing on the vagina 1825. B. sb. A vaginal artery 
or muscle 1872. 

Va*ginant, a. 1760. [ad. mod.T*. vaii- 
nant -, vaginans , f. vagina sheath.] Bot. Con- 
stituting an investing sheath. 

Va*ginate, a. rare . 1849. [ad. mod. L. 

vaginatus , f. as prec.] Enclosed in a sheath 
or vagina ; invaginate. So tVagin&ted ppl. a. 
Vaginitis (ysedginai'tis'l. 1846. [f. L. 

vagina + -ITIS.J Path. Inflammation of the 
vagina. 

Vagino- (vid^ai 'no) , used as a comb, form of 
L. vagina , as in vagi*noscope, an instrument 
for examining the vagina. 

" Vaginula (v&djai'nidflA). PL -as (t). 1843. 
L., dim. of Vagina.] Zool. and Bot. A little 
sheath or vagina ; esp. in Bot. the capsule or 
theca enclosing the base of the seta in certain 
mosses. So Vagi*nole. 

Vagrancy (v^i-grAnsi). 1643. [f. V agrant 
a. ; see -a nc y. J x • The action or fact of wander- 
ing or digressing in mind, opinion, thought, 
etc. ; an instance of this. a. The state, condi- 
tion, or action of roaming abroad or wandering 
about from place to place 167 7. b. spec. Idle 
wandering with no settled habitation, occupa- 
tion, or obvious means of support ; conduct or 
practices characteristic of vagrants 1706. 

s. b, He ought to be taken up for v. as having no 
visible means of support 1876. 

Vagrant (vii’gr&nt), sb. and a. 1444. [Late 
ME, vagraunt , vagaraunt, perh. an alteration 
of earlier AF. waekerant vagrant, through asso- 
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elation with L. vagari.) A. sb. t. One of a 
class of persons who, having no settled home 
or regular work, wander from place to place, 
and maintain themselves by begging or in some 
disreputable or dishonest way ; an itinerant beg- 
gar, idle loafer, or tramp, a. One who leads 
a wandering life ; a rover X590. 
s. Vagrants who on falsehood live, Skill'd in smooth 
tales, and artful to deceive Pops. e. The Israelite^ 
poor vagrants who had not a foot of ground of their 
own 1770. 

B. adj. 1, Wandering about without proper 
means of livelihood ; of or belonging to the 
class of vagrants or itinerant beggars 1461. a, 
fig. Wandering, roving; unsettled, wayward 
152a. 3. Leading a wandering or nomadic 

life; ranging or roaming from place to place; 
straying, straggling 1546. 4. Of or belonging 

to a vagrant or wanderer; characterized by, 
peculiar to, or devoted to vagrancy or wandering 
1583. 5* Of things : Not fixed or stationary ; 

moving hither and thither; spec, in Path, of 
certain blood-cells 1586. 

x. His house was known to all the v. train Goldsm, 
a The offspring of a v. and ignoble love Macaulay. 

3. The v. soldiers were recalled to their standard 
Gibbon. The soft murmur of the v. Bee Wordsw. 

4. That Beauteous Emma v. Courses took j Her 
Father's House and civil Life forsook Phior. 5. 
Those v. worlds, the comets 1794. Hence Va*grant> 
ly adv. 

Vagrom (v^-grem), a. 1599. [Illiterate 
alteration of Vagrant a. In mod. use only 
after Shaks.] Vagrant, vagabond, wandering. 
You shall comprehend all v. men Shaks. 

Vague a. ( adv., sb.'). 1548. [ad. F., 

or its source L. vagus wandering. ] 1. Of state- 

ments, ideas, etc. : Couched in general or in- 
definite terms; not precisely expressed ; lack- 
ing in definiteness or precision; indefinite. 
2. Lacking physical definiteness of form or 
outline; indistinctly seen or perceived; obscure, 
shadowy 1822. 3. Of persons, the mind, etc. : 

Unable to think with clearness or precision; 
indefinite or inexact in thought or statement 
1806. 4. Of the Egyptian month or year : Be- 

ginning at varying seasons ; moveable, shifting 
1656. 5. As adv . Vaguely ; indistinctly 1864. 
8 . absol. as sb ., esp. the v., the vague aspect or 
consideration of things 1851. b. The vague or 
undefined expanse of something 1870. 

s. Their answers, v., And all at random Cow p kb. 
An indiscriminate use of v. terms 1813. A v. analogy 
1881. Man's sense of v. wonder in the presence of 
pnwers whose force he cannot measure 1885. a 
Countries where every feature of the scenery is v 
1879. 6. In the v., in a v. or indefinite state or con< 

dition | in general. Hence Va*gue-ly adv., -ness. 
Vague (v^g), v. Chiefly Sc. Now rare or 
Obs. late ME. [ad. L. vagari to wander.] intr . 
To wander; to range, room ; to ramble idly or 
as a vagrant, 

The«e robbers that v. about our country Holland. 

Vagus (v£*g&0. PI. vagi (v^i-djji). 1840 
[a. L. vagus wandering, straying.] Anat. and 
Path. The pneumogastric nerve. 

Vail (v£il), sbfi Now arch, or dial, late 
ME. lLVailz/. 1 Cf. AvailjJ .1 fi. Advantage, 
profit -1550. a. Usu. pi. Now arch, or Obs. 
A casual or occasional profit or emolument in 
addition to salary or other regular payment, 
esp. one accruing or attached to an office or 
position ; a fee or offering of this nature. 14^0. 
b. A dole or gratuity given to one in an inferior 
position 162a. 3. A gratuity given to a servant 

or attendant ; a tip ; spec, one of those given by 
a visitor on his departure to the servants of the 
house in which he has been a guest, arch. 1605. 
4. pi. mm. Perquisite 3 b. Now rare. 1592. 

3 Wby should he, like a Servant, seek Vails over 
and above his Wages? Milt. 

fVail, sb. % 1606. [f. Vatl r.*] The going 
down or setting of the sun. Shaks. 
fVail, v.l ME. [ad. OF. vail- t vailJ; sub- 
junctive and ppl stem of valoir to be of value 
: — L. valere . Cf. Avail v. ] x. intr. To be of 
use or service ; to avail or profit -1601. a. tram. 
To be of use, advantage, or benefit to ; to aid, 
assist, or help -1813. 

Vail(v/il),p.* arch, or Obs . ME. [a. OF. 
>aler (rare), or aphetic f. A VALE v.] L 
1. To lower (a weapon, banner, etc.) ; to 
or allow to descend or sink. b. spec. To lower 
in sign of submission or respect 1599. c. To 
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lower or cast down (the eyes) ; to bend, bow 
down (the head, etc.) ; to hang (the tall) 1586. 
a. To doff or take off (a bonnet, hat, crown, 
etc.), esp. out of respect or as a sign of sub- 
mission ; also fig. with bonnet , to manifest sub- 
mission ; to yield, give way ; to show respect 
to 146a fs. Naut . To lower, to let or haul 
down (a sail) -1635. t4 .fig. To abase, humble, 
or lower (one's courage, the heart, etc.) ; to 
submit, subject, or yield (one thing) to (another) 
-1827. 

t. c. Voice of the wise of old I Go.. teach prond 
Science where to v. her brow Kkblk. a. The bon- 
nets, which hitherto each Chief had worn., were now 
at once vailed in honour of the royal warrant Scott. 
4. Now vaile your pride you captlue Christians 159a. 

1L intr. f 1. To fall {dou/n ) ; to descend 
-1624. a. Of a bonnet or banner ; To be doffed 
or lowered in token of respect or submission 
*550- 

x. His jollity is down, valed to the ground 1694. 

III. absol. ti. Naut. To lower the sail -1650. 
a. To doff or take off the cap or hat {to a per- 
son, etc.) 1599. 3 .fig. To submit, yield, give 
place to (or unto ) ; to acknowledge the superi- 
ority or supremacy of 16x0. f b. To do homage 
to. Shaks. 

3. The Ministry v. to every measure to humour the 
people 177Q. 

fVaMable, a. ME. [f. Vail vfi 4 -able.] 
l. Of avail, advantage, or benefit; beneficial ; 
profitable, efficacious -1577. a. Legally valid 
or effective -1652. 

Vain (v^»n), a. and sb • ME. [a. OF. : — 
L. t /anus empty, idle.1 A. adj. x. Devoid of 
real value, worth, or significance ; idle, unpro- 
fitable, useless ; of no effect, force, or power ; 
fruitless, unavailing, fa. Empty, vacant, void. 
Also const, of. -1544. 3. Of persons : Devoid 

of sense or wisdom ; foolish, thoughtless ; of 
an idle or futile disposition. Now rare or Obs. 
late ME. 4. Given to indulging in personal 
vanity; having an excessively high opinion of 
one's own appearance, attainments, qualities, 
possessions, etc. ; delighting in or desirous of 
attracting the admiration of others ; conceited. 
Const, of. 1692. 

x. For the loue of a vayn tbynge men ought not to 
leue that whiche isccrteyn Caxton. In v. regrets for 
the past, in vainer resolves for the future 1853. 3. He is 
veyne that putiij> bis hope in men or in creatures ujo. 
4. A good, honest, plain girl, and not v. of her faoe 
FlRLDING. 

In vain, to no effect or purpose ; ineffectually, use- 
lessly, vainly. To take.. in v. (with name aa object) 1 
To use or utter (the name of God) lightly, needlessly, 
or profanely ; transf. to mention or speak of casually 
or lightly. (After L. in vanum , F. en vain.] 

tB. as sb. Vanity ; a vain thing -174a. Hence 
Vai*n-ly adv., -ness. 

Vainglorious (vAngl6*Tias\ a . 1480. [£ 
Vainglory sb.] 1. Filled with, given to, or 
indulging in, vainglory; inordinately boastful 
or proud of one's own abilities, actions, or 
qualities; excessively and ostentatiously vain, 
a. Characterized by, indicative of, or proceed- 
ing from vainglory 1533. 

x. Where is the fame Which the v. mighty of the 
earth Seek to eternize ? Shsllry. a. Wandring, .in 
a vay negloriou* oppinion of their owne wit Gascoioms, 
H<*nce valnglo’rioua-ly adv., -neaa. 

Vainglory (vfuiglde*ri), sb. ME. [ad. 
med.L. vana gloria ,1 1. Glory that is vain, 

empty, or worthless ; Inordinate or unwarranted 
pride in one’s accomplishments or Qualities; 
disposition or tendency to exalt oneself unduly; 
idle boasting or vaunting. a, A vainglorious 
thing, action, etc. {rare) 145a 
1. For be that doth a thing secretly.. how seketh 
he vaynglory T 1^535. a. What needs these Feasts, 
pompes, and Vaine-gloriesT Shaks. Hence Vain- 
glory v. intr. to indulge in v. 

Vair (ve»i), sb. ME. [a. OF. vair, veir 
i — L. variant, acc. sing. masc. of varius parti- 
coloured. ] x. A fur obtained from a variety of 
squirrel with giey hack And white belly, much 
used in the 13th and 14th centuries as a trim- 
ming or lining for garments. Now arch. a. 
A weasel or stoat. Now dial late ME. 3. Her. 
One of the heraldic furs, represented by bell- or 
cup-shaped spaces of two (or more) tincturm, 
usu. azure and argent, disposed alternately (in 
imitation of small skins arranged In a similar 
manner) 156a. 
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Vairy (ve* - ri), a. 1486. [a. OF. vairy, f. 
voir Vair.] Her. Of a coat, charge, etc. : 
Varied or variegated with two or more colours ; 
having divisions and tinctures like those of vair. 
flVaisya (vai’sya). 1794* [Skr. vaiiya 
peasant, labourer.] The third of the four great 
Hindu castes, comprising the merchants and 
agriculturists ; a member of this caste. 


Vaivode(Wl'vJfcd). Now Hist, 1560. [Ult. 
ad. early Magyar vajyoda (now va/da ), repr. the 
common Slavonic vo/(e)voda Voivode.] A local 
ruler or official in vanous parts of south-eastern 
Europe (in older use esp. in Transylvania). 

|| Vakeel, vakil (v&krl). India. i6aa. |_Urda 
vakil, waktl. ] 1. An agent or representative ; 
esp. a minister, envoy, or ambassador, a. A 
native attorney or barrister; a pleader in the 
Hindu law-courts 1858. 

Valance (vse*l&ns), sb . 1450. [perh. a. AF. 
*z valance, f. valer — OF. avaler to descend.] 
1, A piece of drapery attached lengthways to a 
canopy, altar-cloth, or the like, so as to hang in 
a vertical position 1463. a. spec . a. A border 
of drapery hanging round the canopy of a bed ; 
In later use, a short curtain around the frame 
of a bedstead, etc. serving to screen the space 
underneath 1450. b. A short window-curtain 
(rare) 1716. 3. A pendant border or edging of 

velvet, leather, or other material 1700. b. A 
flap attached to a head-dress, esp. as a protec- 
tion against the sun 1791. 

1. A tent, striped with white and gold .and the v., 
of the same colours H. Walfolk. a. a. An iron bed- 
stead (no vallance, of course), and hair mattress Flor. 
NiGHTiNGAt.it. 3. b. Like the cap with a v. named 
from the East Indian hero 'Havelock' 1875. So 
Va’lance v. (rare) tram, to drape or fringe with, 
or as with, a r, 

Valanced(vse*Unst ),//»/.*. 1548. [f.prec.] 
Provided or furnished with a valance or draped 
edging of a specified material, b. transf. Also 
ellipt., fringed with hair 1602. 

An old set-stich'd chair, v. and fringed around with 
..worsted bobs Sterne. b. H ami. 11. ii, 403. 

Vale (v/il), sb\ ME. [a. OF. val : — L. 
vallem , vallis valley.] A tract of land lying be- 
tween two ranges of hills, or stretches of high 
ground, and usu. traversed by a river or stream ; 
a dale or valley. In later use chiefly poet. Freq. 
const, of (the distinctive name of the v.). b. The 
world regarded as a place of trouble, sorrow, 
etc., or as the scene of life, late ME. 

And thou Moon [stand] in the v. of Aialon. Till 
Israel overcome Mii.t. A slumber seems to steal O'er 
v. and mountain Wonosw. b. What could you find 
in the vail of tears? Raleigh. Plir, Thr v. of years , 
the declining years of a person’s life, old age 1 I am 
declin'd into the v. of y cares Shahs. 

|| Vale (viWi), int. and sb* 1550. [L., and 
pers. sing, lmper.of valere Xobe well.] A. int. 
Farewell; goodbye; adieu. B. sb. A farewell 
greeting, letter, etc.; a goodbye, farewell, or 
leave-taking 1580. 

I am going to say my vales to you for some weeks 
Scott. 


Valediction (vael/di kfan). 1614. [ad. L. 
type *valedictio, f. vale-dicere, f. L. vale Vale 
int. and dicert to say, speak.] 1. The action 
of bidding or saying farewell (to a person, 
etc.) ; an instance of this; a farewell or leave- 
taking. a. An utterance, discourse, etc. made 
on (or by way of) leave-taking or bidding fare- 
well 1619. 

a. Their last thrice uttered by the attendants, 
was. .very solemn Sis T Browne. 

Valedictory (v£eUdi‘kt6ri),a.and sb. 1651. 
[f. L. valedictum , pa. pple. of vale-dicer e + 
-ory*.] A. ad/ . 1. Uttered or bestowed in bid- 
ding or on talcing farewell ; of the nature of a 
valediction, a. Manifested, performed, or done 
by way of valediction 1806. 

1. The Bishop who delivered the v. address South rr. 
a. Lord Ripon’s v. tour.. in the Punjab 1884. 

B. sb. i. US. A valedictory oration 1847. a. 
A statement or speech made by way of valedic- 
tion on leaving a position, person, etc. 189a. 

a In his V. on retiring from the Editorship 180s. 
IIouoo Valedicto-rian (V.S.\ in colleges, acade- 
mies, etc., the student appointed on grounds of merit 
to deliver the v. oration on Commencement Day. 


Valence (v*i-l£ns). 1884. [ad, L. valentia ; 
see Valency.] Chem. - Valency a. 

Valencia (vile’nOA). AlsoValeutia. 1796. 
[See def.] 1. attrib. Of, pertaining to, cul- 


tivated in, or obtained from Valentia, a province 
and town of eastern Spain, a. A mixed fabric 
for waistcoats, etc., having a wool weft with a 
warp of silk, silk and cotton, or linen, and usu. 
striped 1850. 3. ellipt. in pi. Valencia almonds 

or raisins 1867. b. A variety of orange. So 
Vale'nclan a. 1753. 

V alenciennes (valahsy/n ,veelonsfmz). 1717. 
[See def.] i.The name of a town in northern 
France, celebrated for the manufacture of lace, 
used attrib. in V. lace. a. ellipt. A variety of 
lace orig. manufactured at Valenciennes ; a 
ruffle or the like made of this 1764. 

Valency (vridensi). 1869. [ad. L. valentia I 
vigour, capacity, f. valere to be well or strong.] ! 
1. Physics. Energy, active force, a. Chem. The 
power or capacity of certain elements to com- 
bine with or displace a greater or less number 
of hydrogen (or other) atoms ; atomicity 1876. 
b. A unit of this capacity. Usu. in pi. 1891. 
Valentine (varlSntain). late ME. [a. 
OF. (also mod.F.) Valentin , or ad. I* Valen- 
tinus, the name of two early Italian saints, both 
commemorated on the 14th of February.] x. 
(St.) Valentine's day, the 14th of February. 
(Freq. mentioned with ref. to the choosing of 
sweethearts or the mating of birds.) a. A per- 
son of the opposite sex chosen, drawn by lot, or 
otherwise determined, on St. Valentine’s day, 
as a sweetheart, lover, or special friend for the 
ensuing year 1450. 3. A folded paper inscribed 

with the name of a person to be drawn as a 
valentine 1553. b. A written or printed letter 
or missive, a card with verses or other words, 
esp. of an amorous or sentimental nature, sent 
on St. Valentine’s day to a person of the op- 
posite sex ; in later use also, a printed sheet con- 
sisting of a more or less grotesque picture with 
humorous or satirical rhymes (more exactly 
called a msek v.) 1824. 

1. ellipt. Saint V. is past. Begin these wood birds 
but to couple now? Siiaks. 

Valentinian (vael^ntPni&n), sb. and a. 1449. 
[See def.] A. sb. A follower of the Egyptian 
theologian Valentinus (*150 A.D.), founder of a 
Gnostic sect. B. ad/. Adhering or belonging 
to the Gnostic sect instituted by the heresiarch 
Valentinus ; taught or disseminated by Valen- 
tinus or his followers 1579. Hence Valeo- 
ti'nianisxn. 

Valerate (vse-lerrt). 185a. [f. Valeric 
a. +-ate 1 c.] Chem. - Valerianate. 
Valerian (v&ll°*riftn). late ME. [ad. OF. 

valeriane or med.L. valeriana , app. fem. sing, 
of L. adj. VaUrianus , f. the personal name 
Valerius . ] x. Any of the various species of her- 
baceous plants belonging to the genus Valeri- 
ana , many of which’have been used medicinally 
as stimulants or antispasmodics. a. With dis- 
tinctive terms, denoting varieties of true v., or 
plants of other genera 1548. 3. The drug de- 

rived from the rootstocks of the wild valerian or 
other species 1794. 

a Red, spur-v. == Centranthus ruber. Greek V., 
Jacob’s ladder, Polemonium cseruleum. 

Valerianate (v&ll»-ri&n/t). 1845. [f. prec. 
+ -ATE 1 c.l Chem. A salt produced by the 
action of valeric acid on a base. 

Valerianic (v&lT»rize-nik), a. 1838. [f. 
mod.L. Valeriana Valerian 4- -IC.] Chem. 
Derived or obtained from valerian. So Valeric 
(v4ll»*rik) a. esp. in valeric acid, a fatty acid of 
the formula C 8 H, 0 O r Valerin (vae'ISrin), a 
glyceride produced by heating valeric acid with 
glycenn. 

Valero- (vse-1 Sro-), before a vowel valer-, 
comb, form of Valerian or Valeric a . ; e.g. 
valerolactic , in valerolactic acid, ethyl-lactic 
acid; valero-nitrile, cyanide of tetryL 
Valerone (vse-lirJnn). 1839. [f. Valerian 
4- -ONE.] Chem. A transparent, colourless, mo- 
bile liquid, a ketone of valeric acid. 

Va*leryL 185a. [f. as prec. + -YL.] Chem. 
The hypothetical radical, C g H a O, of valeric 
acid. 

Valet (vse’Ut, sb. 1567. [a. F., OF. 

valet , vas let, prob. related to Vassal.] A man- 
servant performing duties chiefly relating to 
the person of his master ; a gentleman's per- 
sonal attendant. Hence Va*let v. irons, to 


wait upon, to attend or serve, as a v. Va-letry, 
valets collectively ; the office of a v. 
||Valetaille (valta'y). 1858. [F., f. prec.] 
A number or retinue of valets. 
IjValet-de-chambre (val* d Jfcfibr). 1646. 
[F., lit. 1 chamber-valet *.] *- Valet sb. 

No man is a hero to his valet de ebsmbre v/64. 

II Valet-de-place (val* da plas). 1750- [F*» 
lit. ‘ place-servant '.] A man who acts as a 
guide to strangers or tourists ; a cicerone. 

■f || Valetudinaire, a. and sb. rare. 1682. [F. 
valitudinaire. ] ■» next -1715. 
Valetudinarian (v3e:lfti&dlne»‘ri&n), sb. 
and a. 1703. [See next and -IAN.] A. sb. A 
person in weak health, esp. one who is con- 
stantly concerned with his own ailments ; an 
invalid. 

Every one knows how hard, .it is to cure a v. 1787. 
B. ad/. •= next A. 1713. 

The v., feeble Part of Mankind 17x3. Hence Vale- 
tudinarianism, the condition of a v. j esp. tendency 
to be much concerned about one’s own health. 
Valetudinary (vsel/'tiA’din&ri), a. and sb. 
1581. [ad. L. va let u din art us, f. valetudin -, 
valetudo state of health.] A. adj. 1. Not in 
robust or vigorous health ; more or less weakly, 
infirm, or delicate; invalid. (In later use freq. 
Implying anxious attention to the state of one’s 
own health.) o. Of conditions, etc. : Cha- 
racterized by weak or feeble health 1620. 

x. I carry an infirm and V. body Donns. Though 
v., he lived to be nearly ninety Scott. 

B. sb. prec. A. 1785. 

II Valgus (vae*lg#s). 1800. [L., bandy* 

legged.] Path. A variety of club-foot in which 
the foot is turned outwards (or finwards). 
Valhalla (vcelhae U). 1768. [a. mod.L., 

ad. ON. Valhall Valholl, f. vair ( - OE. wxl) 
those slain in battle + hy ll hall. ] 1 n Scandinavian 
mythology, the hall assigned to those who have 
died in battle, in which they feast with Odin, 
b. transf. and Jig. A place or sphere assigned to 
persons, etc., worthy of special honour 1845. 

V., the hall of Odin, or paradise of the Brave Gray. 
b. That St. Paul’s might fitly become a V. for English 
worthies 1868. 

II Vaii (v&!r). 1753. [Turk. (Arab.) valt.'] 

A civil governor of a Turkish province or vilayet. 
Valiance (vse*li&ns). 1456. [a. AF., or 

ad . OF. t tail lance, f. valiant, vaillant ; see next. ] 
1 . Bravery, valour. 9. A valiant act or deed ; a 
feat of valour or bravery. Now arch. 1470. 

x. In spite of our v., The victory lay with Malbrook 
Thackkiiay. So Va*liancy. 

Valiant (vse li&nt), a. (and sb.). ME. [ad. 
OF. vailant , vaillant , pres. pple. of valoir to 
be of worth : — L. valereA A. ad/. Of per- 
sons s Stalwart of body, bone, hands -1548. a. 
Having or possessingcourage ; esp. acting with 
boldness or bravery on the field of battle; brave, 
stout-hearted ME. b. absol. with the lc6o. 3. 
Characterized by, performed with, or exhibiting 
valour or courage ; of a valorous character or 
nature ME. 4. As sb. One who is valiant; a 
brave or courageous person 1609. 

t. Sir Moreau of Fyennes. . waa a right valy ant man 
of bis handes 1533. a. In all these castles .. William 

f ilaced trusty and v. captains Fresman. b. O harm- 
ess Death 1 whom still the v. brave Davenamt. 
v The v. deeds of the great reign of Elizabeth 1907. 
Hence Va’liant-ly adv., -neea. 

Valid (vaelid), a. 1571. [ad. F. valide , or 
L. validus strong, f. valere to be strong.] i. 
Good or adequate in law ; legally binding or 
efficacious, b. Eccl. Technically perfect or 
efficacious 1674. a * Of arguments, assertions, 
etc. : Well founded and applicable ; sound and 
to the point ; against which no objection can 
fairly be brought 1648. b. gen. Effective, effec- 
tual; sound 1651. 3. Of things: Strong, power- 
ful, Now arch , 1656. 4. Of persons : Sound 

or robust in body; possessed of health and 
strength. Also said of health. 1659. 

1. The nature of Justice, consisted* in keeping of 
v. Covenant® Hobbes. Those, who held rent-free 
lands by titles that might be declared v. 1844. a. For 
when One's Proofs are aptly chosen | Four are at v. 
as four Dozen Prior, b. The only v. method of in- 
vestigating the relation between thought and speech 
i860. 4. The Boers have evidently put every v.male 
into the field 1899. Hence VrUd*ly adv^ -nan. 
Validate (v«*lid*it), v. 1648. [f. med.L. 
validat-, vahdare 5 see Valid a. and -ATE *.3 
x. irons. To render or declare legally valid ; to 
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confirm the validity of (an act, contract, deed, 
etc.) ; to legalise, b. spec. [Now after F. vaJi- 
der * ] To declare (an election) valid ; to declare 
(a person) duly and properly elected 1658. a. 
To make valid or of good authority ; to confirm, 
corroborate, substantiate, support 2775. 

1. b. The Chamber has validated the election for 
Passy of M. Cailla 1883. a. You must v. my report, 
fori learnt it of you 1803. Hence Valid&'tion, the 
action of validating. 

Validity (v&li'dfti). 1550. [ad. late L. 
validitas, f. valid us VALID a.] z. The quality 
of being valid in law ; legal authority, force, or 
strength, a. The quality of being well-founded 
and applicable to the case or circumstances ; 
soundness and strength (of argument, proof, 
authority, etc.) z«>8i. +3. The quality or state 

of being (physically) strong or sound -2750. 4. 

Value or worth ; efficacy 2 593. 

1. Much as they hated him, they could not question 
the v. of his commission Macaulay, a. A mere enn- 
lecture, and of no valydytye 1599. I do not.. under- 
stand the r. of this objection 1804. 4. The ▼. of regular 
troops 1788. 

Valise (valf s, vilrz). 1633. [a. F., ad. It 
valigia , oorresp. to med.L. valisia , of doubtful 
origin.] A travelling case or portmanteau, now 
usu. made of leather and of a size suitable for 
carrying by hand, formerly also for strapping 
to the saddle of a horse. Now chiefly U.S. b. 
Mil. A cylindrical oloth or leather case for carry- 
ing the kit or outfit of a soldier, esp. of a cavalry- 
man or artilleryman 1833. 

Valkyrie ( vae*lkiri, vaelki Ti, -kfa-rl, -ksisTi). 
1768. [a. ON. valkyrja , f. 1 fair the slain In 
battle + - kvrfa chooser, f. *iur-, stem of kjdsa to 
Choose, J In Scandinavian mythology, any of 
the twelve war-maidens who hovered over 
battlefields and conducted the fallen warriors 
(of their choice) to Valhalla. Hence Valkyrian 
a. of or concerning the valkyries. 

Vallar (vse’IAi), a. 154a. [ad. L. vallaris , 
f. vallum or vail vs rampart.] Rom. Antiq. Of 
a crown or garland : Bestowed as a distinction 
on the first soldier to mount the enemy’s ram- 
part. So Va*llary a. 

U Vallecula (vaele-kidlfL). PI. -*(1). 1856. 
[Late L., var. of L. vallicula, dim. of valUs, 
vallis Valley j£.] 2. Anal. A furrow, fissure, 

or fossa ; sftc, — next 4. 1859. a. Bot. A groove 
or channel ; a sulcus or stria 2856. Hence Val- 
lecular a . 

Valley (vse*li). ME. [a. OF. vaUe y val- 
ue (mod.F. valid r), f. L. vallis , valles Vale 
fj. 1 ] 1. A long depression or hollow lying be- 

tween hills or stretches of high ground and usu. 
having a river or stream flowing along its bot- 
tom. (Usu. dist from a vale as having less 
width and a steeper slope on either side.) Freq. 
In fig. uses. b. The extensive stretch of flattish 
country drained or watered by one or other of 
the larger river-systems of the world X790. a. 
transf. A depression or hollow suggestive of a 
valley; esp. a trough between sea- waves 1612. 
3. techn. The depressed angle formed by the 
meeting (at the bottom) of two sloping sides of 
a composite roof, or by the slope of a roof and 
a wall; a gutter 2690. 4. Anat. A depression 

between the hemispheres of the cerebellum 284a. 

1. Euery v. shalbe fylled. And euery mountaync & 
hyll thalbe brought lowe Covkrdajl* Luke iii. «. The 
pleasant Vally of Hinnom Milt. ^ Valleys Of itera- 
tion, those whicti seem to have originated in a frac- 
ture of the strata, and a movement of the fractured 
part upwards 1839. fig. V. 0/ the shadow {of 
death)', see Shadow sb. I. 1. V. of tears : the world 
regarded as a place of trouble, sorrow, misery, or 
weeping. 

|[ Vallum (varltfm). 1610. [L., i vallus 
stake, palisade. ] 2 . A wall or rampart of earth, 

sods, or stone, erected as a permanent means 
of defence; esp. one of those constructed by 
the Romans in northern England and central 
Scotland. a. In Roman castrametation, a 
palisaded bank or mound, formed of the earth 
cast up from the ditch or fosse around a camp 
or station 1806. 

Valonia (v&ldh-nifi). 173a. [ad. It. val- 
lonla, vallonla, ad. mod. Gr. &a\ 6 .vta, 8 t\Avia f 
pL of. 0 a\dvi 9 fakavi acorn.] z. The large 
acom-cups and acorns of Querent tegilops [and 
the related Q. va llonea), a species of oak of the 
north-eastern Mediterranean region, valued for 


the abundant tannin they contain, a. V. Oak, 
the Levantine species Q. eegilofis. Also ellipt. 
Valor (vse*l|fi). 1467. [var. of Valour, 
after med.L.] +2.^ Value sb. I.a. >2676. a. 
Power, import, significance 1676. s< Courage, 
bravery. Now chiefly U.S. 2586. 

z. An horse.. to such a v. 1577. a If 1 may make 
an English word to express the v. of the Greek word 
1808. 3. The v. of the French 1586. 

Valorization (vse’-l^rjiz/t'/on). 1907. [f. 

prec. . see -IZATION. J Fixing the price or value 
of a commodity, etc., esp. by a centrally organ- 
ized scheme. So V&'lorlse v. trans. 

Valorous (vse laros), a. 1477. [ad. OF. 
valeureux, f. valeur Valour, or med.L. valor- 
osus valiant, valuable, f. valor .] 1. Of persons : 

Endowed with valour; valiant, courageous; 
brave, bold. a. Of actions, etc. : Characterized 
by valour, courage, or bravery 1490. iJence 
va’lorously adv. 

Valour (yae’lai). Also (now U.S.) valor. 
ME. [a. OF. valour '. — late I« valor , f. valere 
to be strong.] 1. fa. Worth or importance due 
to personal qualities or to rank -1586. b. The 
quality of mind which enables a person to face 
danger with boldness or firmness ; courage or 
bravery, esp. as shown in warfare or conflict ; 
valiancy, prowess 2581. c. Used as a personal 
name or as a quasi-title ; also, a person of cour- 
age 2606. +2. m Value sb. II. s. -1642. 

1. a. A damisel of gret v. 1330, b. Our fortunate 
and oft prooued v. in warrei abroad Jas. I. a. A 
launce he tok of gret v. 1330. 

Valsalvan (vselsse’lv&n), a. 1878. [f. the 
name of the Italian anatomist A. M. Valsalva 
(1666-1723).] Med. Associated with Valsalva's 
researches on the organs of hearing ; introduced 
or used by Valsalva. 

Valse (vpls), sb. 1796. [a. F., ad. G. 

walzer Waltz.] A round dance in triple time, 
a waltz ; the music for this. So Valse v. mtr. 
to waltz. 

Valuable (vsedii^fib’I), a. and sb. 1589. 
[f. Value v . + - able.] A. adj. 2. Of material 
or monetary value ; having value for use or for 
exchange, a. Having value or worth, of great 
use or service, to a peison or for a purpose 1647. 
b. Possessed of qualities which confer value or 
bring into high estimation 2638. +c. Of persons .* 
Estimable -273a fa. That can be valued 
(rare) -2690. 

1. Jewels, or other v. effects 1776. Phr. V. con- 
sideration'. see Consideration 6; Natural affection 
was formerly called good consideration , as contrasted 
with v. consideration, or that which is deemed to have 
value in a pecuniary sense N.E.D.^ a. Quinine is v. 
for curing levers 187B. b. Y e ancient Classicks, and 
other v. authors H. Walpole. C. Mr. Pepys, who 
was a very v. person . . is dead 1703. 

B. sb. An article of worth or value. Usu. in 
pi., valuable goods or possessions 2775. 

I. .sent all my valuables to the hammer Lytton. 

Valuation (vselisj ( *i*jbn). 1539. [a. OF. 

valuation, -ation, l. valuerVKlA}*. v.] i.The 
action of valuing ; the process of assessing the 
value of a thing, b. Estimated value 1631. ta. 
Value or worth ; spec. Current value (of money) 
-1776. 3. Appreciation or estimation of any- 

thing in respect of excellence or merit 2548. 

1. A new v. of all private property had been made 
Thiklwall, b. Mr. Hardwicke..had also taken the 
furniture at a v. 1888. 3. The outside public appear 

disposed to take Mr. Chaplin at his own v. 1884. 

Valuator (varli»,*itai). 1731. [f. Value 
v. +-ator.] One who estimates the value of 
things ; esp. one appointed or licensed to do so ; 
an appraiser. 

Value (vse’liw), sb. ME. [a. OF., fem. pa. 
pple. of valoir to be worth : — L. valere. 1 1 . 1, 
That amount of some commodity, medium of 
exchange, etc., which is considered to be an 
equivalent for something else ; a fair or ade- 
quate equivalent or return, a. The material or 
monetary worth of a thing; the amount at 
which it may be estimated in terms of some 
medium of exchange or other standard of a like 
nature ME, 3. The equivalent (In material 
worth) of a specified sum or amount late ME. 
b. The extent or amount of a specified standard 
or measure of length, quantity, etc. Now diaL 
x6oa 4. Ethics. That which is worthy of esteem 
for its own sake ; that which has intrinsic worth. 

1. We hardly could be laid to have bad v. for our 


money 180S. a. The v. of the ztock 1 hold has doubled 
1885. Phr. Of v., valuable. Of. .v ? possessed of (a 
specified) material or monetary worth 1 Gold and Sil- 
uer is of no v. amongst them 1634. Under r. , below 
the proper v. 3. Bronze coinage, .to the v. of £571963. 
1887. 

XL fz. Worth or worthiness (of persons) In 
respect of rank or personal qualities -2639. fb. 
Valour -2624. a. The relative status of a thing, 
or the estimate in which it is held, according to 
its real or supposed worth, usefulness, or im- 
portance. late ME. fb. Estimate of or liking 
for a person or thing -1794. 3 * Math . The 
number or quantity represented by a figure or 
symbol 2542. b. Mus. The relative length or 
duration of a tone signified by a note 1662. e. 
Of cards, chessmen, or the like : Relative rank 
or importance according to the conventions of 
the game ; the amount at which each (or each 
set) is reckoned in counting the score 1070^ d. 
Painting. Due or proper effect or importance ; 
relative tone of colour in each distinct section of 
a picture ; a patch characterized by a particular 
tone 1778. 

x. b. Aleeste by his v. brought My father.. to such 
distress 159X. a. (Let men] rate themselves at the 
highest V. they can ; yet their true V. is no more than 
it is esteemed by others Hobbks. b. I must esteem one 
for whom.. Mr. AUwortby hath so much v. Fikldimo. 
Phr. To set *..v. on or upon , to estimate at a specified 
rate) Wolsey set much v. upon the study of Greek 
1 868. 3. d. A certain quantity of cold colours is neces- 

sary to give value and lustre to the warm colours Sut 
J. Rkynoldb. 

Value (vaefliw), v. 148a. [f. the sb.] I. L 
trans. To estimate or appraise as being worth a 
specified sum or amount, a. To estimate the 
value of (goods, property, etc.) ; to appraise In 
respect of value 1509. 3. To estimate or re- 

gard as having a certain value or worth 1589. 

1 . I valued it at Ten Pounds 1686. 3. The Queens 

is valued thirtie thousand strong Shake. He.. does 
not v. his life at a boot-lace 189a. 

II. 2. To consider of worth or importance ; to 
rate high ; to esteem ; to set store by 2549. ta. 
With neg. : To take account of ; to heed or 
be concerned about ; to care -1765. 3. refi. a. 

To pride or plume (oneself) on or ufon a thing 
1667. b. To think highly of (oneself) for some- 
thing 2687. 

z. He valued money, as a man values it who has 
been poor 1880. a. People infected, .valued not who 
they injur'd De Foe. 3. b. Every one is in danger 
of valuing httnzelf for what he does J. H. Nzwman. 
till. To equal in value ; esf. to have the value 
of (so much money) ; to De worth (nothing, 
more, etc.) -1709. 

Valued (vae’liwd), ppl. a. 1605. [f. prec.] 
ti. In which value is indicated. Shake, a. 
Estimated, appraised 2607. 3. Highly esteemed 
16615. 

x. The v. file Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the 
subtle Shak*. 3. The Epicureans.. were the only 
valued Sects of Philosophers 1665. 

Valueless (vcHb/les), a. 1595. [f. Value 
H aving no value. Hence Va'lneleasness. 
Valuer (vrcliwpi'). 1611. [f. Value t/.] 

a. One who estimates values ; a valuator. b. 
One who values something ; an appreciator. 
fValure. late ME. [app. an alteration of 
OK. valur or valeur Valour, after forma in 
-URE.] = Vaixujr, Value sbs. *2642. 

|| Valuta (v&l&'tt). 1904. [It. * value A 
standard money. 

Val vat© (v«*!v<ft), a. 1829. [ad. L. valva- 
ties having folding-doors, f. valva Valve j£.] 
x . Of sepals or petals : Applied to each other 
by the margins only 2830. b. Of a calyx : Com- 
posed of sepals so united 1858. 2. Of aestiva- 

tion or vernation : Characterized by this arrange- 
ment of parts 1829. 

Valve (vaelv), sb. late ME. [ad. L. valva 
leaf of a door (usu. pi. valves a folding dooi),] 
I. t . One or other of the halves or leaves of a 
double or folding door. b. A door controlling 
the flow of water in a sluice 1790. a. Conch , 
One of the halves of a hinged shell j a single 
shell of similar form ; a single part of a com- 
pound shell 1661. 3. Bot. a. One of the halves 
or sections of a dehiscent pod, pericarp, or 
capsule 1760. b. A lid-like portion of some 
anthers 1812. 

1. Throwing open the valvea, we entered the chapel 
Bxckvosd. 

XL x, Anat. A membranous fold in an organ 
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VALVULA 

•r passage of the body (esp. In the heart, ar- 
teries, and veins), which automatically closes 
after the manner of a trap-door to prevent the 
reflux of blood or other fluid 16x5. fa. A sup- 
posed check (similar to above) to the reflux of 
sap in plants -1807. 3. Meek. A device of the 

nature of a flap, lid, plug, etc., applied to a pipe 
or aperture to control the passage of air, steam, 
water, or the like, usu. acting automatically by 
yielding to pressure in one direction only 1659. 
b. Electr. An arrangement of filaments, etc., in 
a vacuum bulb, designed to regulate or modify 
a current ; a vacuum tube. Also, thermionic , 
wireless v . 1905. 

Comb. : v.-ahell, a gasteropod of the genua Val- 
waiat ▼. set, a wireless receiving apparatus with ther- 
mionic valvea. Hence Va'lval a. (Bat.) in valval 
view . that aspect of a diatom in which one of the 
valves is turned to the observer | a side-view. Va*l- 
var a. (rare) of the nature of or pertaining to a v. 
Valve v. (rare) trane. to furnish with a v. or valves ; 
to govern, check, or hold bach by a v. or similar 
device j intr. to make use of a v. or valves, sbec. in 
ballooning, to open a v. in order to descend. Valved 
(valvd)o. provided with a v. or valvea Va*l vetoes a, 

I Valvula (vae’lvidlA). Pl. -as (t). 1615. 

[med. or mod.L., dim. of v&lva Valve sb.] 
Anal. A valve or valvule. 

Valvular (vae'lviffl&i), a. 1797. [f. prec.] 
x. Having the form or function of a valve ; com- 
posed or consisting of valves. Chiefly Anal. 
and Bot. 9. Furnished with a valve or valves 
1808. 8* Of or pertaining to a valve or valves 

1866. 

z. The calyx is v, Linolxv. 3. V. disease of the 
heart i88x. 

Valvule (vae-lvitfl). 1755. [a. FJ A small 
valve, b. Bot. — Pauea, 

| Valvulitis (vselvis«lai*tit). 1891. [f. Val- 
vula + -ms.] Path. Inflammation of the valves 
of the heart. 

Valylene (vse-lilJhj. 1868. [f. Valerian 
sb . + -VL + -ENE.] Chem. A hydrocarbon, 
C.H«, found among the products of the action 
of alcoholic potash on valerylene. 

Vambrace (v«*mbr*is). Now Hist. [ME. 
vanmbras, vambrus, var. ofva unt-, Vantbr a ce.] 
Defensive armour for the (fore-)arm. Hence 
Va*mbraced a. (Her.) of an arm: defended or 
covered by a v. 

Vamose (vinaJn s), vamoose (vima-s), v. 
orig. U.S. co l log. 1848. [ad. Sp. vamos let us 
go. J 1 . intr. To depart, make off, decamp, dis- 
appear. a. trans. To decamp or disappear 
from ; to quit hurriedly 185a. 

a. On the old Californian panel pie of 4 making a 
"pile " and vamosing the ranche * 185a. 

Vamp (vuemp), sbA ME. fad. AF. +vampd, 
*vanpi % -■ OF. avanpii (later F. avant-pied), f. 
avan(t) before + p%4 foot J 1. That part of hose 
or stockings which covers the foot and ankle ; 
also, a short stocking, a sock. Now dial. 9. 
The part of a boot or shoe covering the front 
of the foot ; U.S., that part between the sole 
and the top in front of the ankle-seams X654. 

Vamp (vsemp), sb.* 1884. [£ Vamp v.i] 
Anything vamped, patched up, or refurbished ; 
s patchwork ; a book of this nature. 

Vamp (vsemp), sb. 9 1918. colloq. [abbrev. 
of Vampire sb. j A woman who sets out to 
charm or captivate men (freq. from disreputable 
or dishonest motives) by an unscrupulous use 
of sexual attractiveness. Hence Vamp v. 8 
trans. Vamplah a. Vampiahneea. 

Vamp (vsemp), vA 1599. [£ Vamp J 3 . 1 ] 
L 1. trans. To provide or furnish with a (new) 
vamp; to mend or repair with or as with 
patches ; to furbish up, renovate, or restore. 
Also with up. e. transf. To make or produce 
by or as by patching ; to serve up (something 
old) as new by addition or alteration. Also 
with up. 1644. 3. Mus. To improvise or ex- 

temporise (an accompaniment, tune, etc.) Also 
intr. 1769. a 

The expedient of vamping up an old Sermon 
1 lac a. The veriest drudge tut vamps books to- 
gether for his daily breed zMo. 

XL iteMTo make ones way on foot j to tramp 
or trudge. Now diaL 1654. Hence Va*mper, 
one who vamps. 

Vampire (vmmpalsi). 1734. [a. F„ ad. 
Magyar vts mp ir 9 a word of Slavonic 


origin j 
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perh. ult. f. north. Turkish ttber witch.] x. A 
preternatural being of a malignant nature (in 
the orig. and usual form of the belief, a reani- 
mated corpse), supposed to seek nourishment, 
or do harm, by sucking the blood of sleeping 
persons ; a man or woman endowed with similar 
habits. 9* transf. A person of a malignant and 
loathsome character, esp. one who preys ruth- 
lessly on others; a vile and cruel exactor or 
extortioner X74X. 8 * Zool. One or other of 

various bats, chiefly S. Amer. , known or popu- 
larly believed to be blood-suckers 1774. 4* A 

double-leaved trap-door, closing by means of 
springs, used in theatres to effect a sudden 
disappearance from the stage z88z. 

z. Walter Mapea.. gives some curious stories of 
English vampires in the twelfth century 1846. 

attrib. and Comb . : v.-toat, «=» sense 3 j v. trap, ■* 
sense 4. Hence Vampirism (vte'mpairiz'm), the 
collective facts or ideas connected with the supposed 
existence and habits of vampires. 

V&mplate (vse*mpl£it). Now Hist. ME. 
[f. AF. va(u)n - , va(u)nt- Vknt-+ plate Plate 
sb.] A plate fixed on a spear or lance to serve 
as a guard for the hand, esp. in tilting. 

Van (vsen), sb A 1450. [Southern var. of 
Fan sb.. perh. partly a. OF., or ad. L. vannus .] 
z. A winnowing basket or shoveL b. A shovel 
used for lifting charcoal or testing ore Z664. 
c. A process of testing ore on a shovel; the 
amount of metal obtained by this test 1778. 
9. « Fan sb. 1 4. Chiefly poet. 1667, 3. A sail 

of a windmill Z837. 

a. Strait a fiery Globe Of Angels on full sail of wing 
flew nigh, Who on their plumy Vans receiv’d him sou 
Milt. 3. With his arms flying.. like the vans of a 
windmill x 86 a. 

Van (vsen), sb.* 1610. [Shortening of 
Vanguard.] z. The foremost division or de- 
tachment of a military or naval force when 
advancing or set in order for doing so Z633. 
9. The foremost portion of, or the foremost 
position in, a company or train of persons 
moving or prepared to move forwards or on- 
wards 1610. 

1. Standards, and Gonfalons twixt V. and Reare 
Streame in the Aire Milt. a. fig. Moses led the ▼. 
of these testimonies 177a. Our position in the v. of 
industrial nations 1879. 

Van (vsen), sbP l&ag. [Shortened f. Cara- 
van.] z. A covered vehicle chiefly employed 
for the conveyance of goods, usu. resembling a 
large wooden box with arched roof and opening 
from behind, but varying in size and form. 9. 
A closed carriage or truck used on railways for 
conveying passengers' luggage and the guard 
of the train, or in goods trains for smaller arti- 
cles 18 68. Hence Van v. % trans. to send In a v. 
Van, sb. Abbrev. of Vantage sb. 5. 
Van (vsen), v. 1 ME. [Southern var. of Fan 
w. 1 ] +x. trans. To winnow with a fan -1706. 
9. To separate and test (ore) by washing on a 
van or shovel Z839. 

Vanadate (vse-n&dA). 1835. [f. Vana- 
dium + -ate M Chem. A salt produced by the 
combination of vanadic acid with a base. So 
Vanadiate (vftn/i *di/t). 

Vanadic (vfinsrdik, vfinJl’dik), a. 1835, [f. 
Vanadium + -ic. ] Chem. Of, pertaining to, or 
derived from vanadium ; spec, containing vana- 
dium in its higher valency, as opp. to v ANA- 
dious a . Chiefly in v. acid, 

Vanatttnite (vinee*dinait). 1855. [I. Vana- 
dium + -IN 1 + -ite 1 .] Min. A mineral consisting 
of vanadate of lead and chloride of lead, occur- 
ring in brilliant crystals of various colours, 
Vanadlous (v&n^'dias), a. 1868. [f. 

Vanadium* -ous.] Chem. Containing vana- 
dium in its lower valency, as opp. to Vanadic 
a . ; esp. in v. acid* So Va*nadite, a salt of 
v. acid. 

Vanadium (vXntf’dtffm). 1835. [mod.L., 
irreg. f. ON. Vanadts , one of the names of the 
Scandinavian goddess Frevja ; see-iUM.] Chem. 
A rare chemical element (symbol V), occurring 
in certain iron, lead, and uranium ores, some 
of the compounds of which are used in the 
production of aniline blacks and other dyeing 
materials. 

Vanbrace, -bras, vars. Vam-, Vantbrack. 
Van-courier (vsrnka^riai). 1581. [Variant 


VAN-FOSS 

of vant-, Vaunt-Courier.] A vaunt-courier 
or forerunner* 

Vanda (vsemdfi). x8ox. [mod.L., a. Skr. 
and Hindi vanddA Bot. A genus of epiphytal 
orchids of tropical Asia, having large showy 
flowers ; a plant of this genus. 

Vandal (vsemdil), sb. and a. 155$. Ud. 
L. Vanda lus.] A. sb. 1. A member of a Ger- 
manic tribe, which in the 4th and 5th centuries 
invaded Western Europe, and established settle- 
ments, esp. in Gaul and Spain, finally in 498-9 
migrating to Northern Africa. Chiefly in pi. a. 
transf. One who acts like a Vandal or barbarian ; 
a wilful or ignorant destroyer of anything beauti- 
ful, venerable, or worthy of preservation 1663. 

z. Till Goths, and Vandals, a rude Northern race, 
Did all the matchless Monuments deface Dbydem. 
a. The Vandals of our isle.. Have burnt to dust a 
nobler pile Than ever Roman saw 1 Cowrxa. 

B. adj. x. Of or pertaining to the Vandals (ox 
a Vandal) X6Z3. 9. Acting Tike a Vandal ; reck- 
lessly or ruthlessly destructive ; barbarous, rude, 
uncultured 1700. 3. Characterized by vandal- 

ism or lack of culture X759. So Va&d&'lic a . 
characteristic of the Vandals ; barbarously or 
ignorantly destructive; of, pertaining to, or 
consisting of the Vandals. VandalTatLc a. 
characterized by or given to vandalism. Van- 
dalize v. trans. to render V, In respect of cul- 
ture ; to treat in a vandalistic manner. 
Vandalism (varnd&liz’m). 1787. [a. F. 
vandalismeA The conduct or spirit charac- 
teristic of tne Vandals in respect of culture ; 
ruthless destruction or spoiling of anything 
beautiful or venerable ; in weakened sense, bar- 
barous, ignorant, or inartistic treatment. 
Vandyke(vscnd9i'k,vse*ndcik), sb. 1751. [f. 
name of Sir Anthony Vandyke (anglicized spel- 


deeply cut edge, imitating a type of collar freq. 
depicted in portraits by Vandyke and fashion- 
able in the 18th c. 1755. 8- usu. P l * One of 

a number of deep-cut points on the border or 
fringe of an article of apparel. 1827. 4. transf, 

A notched, deeply indented, or zigzag border, 
edging, or formation Z846. 5. attrib. or as adj. 

designating things associated in some way with 
Vandyke or his paintings, as V. beard . a small 
pointed beard, V. brown . collar 1757. 

z. The whole-length Vandykes went for a song t H. 
Walpole. 5. V. Brown.. . . a species of peat or bog- 
earth, of a fine deep semi-transparent brown colour 
1850. 

Vandyke (vsendai'k, vsemdaik),*. 1800. [f. 
as prec.] x. trans . To furnish or provide (a 
dress material) with Vandykes or deep-cut 
points, after the manner represented in Van- 
dyke’s paintings; to cut or shape with deep an- 
gular indentations. Chiefly in pa. pple. b. Said 
of the thing forming the indentations Z854. t a - 
intr. To go or proceed in an irregular zigzag 
manner ; to take a zigzag course -1845. 

z. b. Tongues of sea-sand., vandyking Us borders 
^ 854 - 

Vane (win), late ME. [Southern var. of 
Fane jL 1 ] i. A plate of metal, usu. of an 
ornamental form, fixed at an elevation upon a 
vertical spindle, so as to turn readily with the 
wind and show the direction from which it Is 
blowing ; a weather-cock. b.Jfg. An unstable 
or constantly changing person or thing 1588. 
c. Naut. A piece of bunting fixed to a wooden 
frame, which turns on a spindle at the mast- 
head to show the direction of the wind 1706. 
a. a. A sail of a windmill 1581. b. A blade, 
wing, or similar projection attached to an axis, 
wheel, etc., so as to be acted upon by a current 
of air or liquid or to produce a current by rota- 
tion 1815. c. A revolving fan or wheel x8xo. 
3. A sight of a levelling-staff, forestaff, quad- 
rant, or other surveying izistrument 1594. 4. 

The web of a feather 17x3, 

s. b. What plume of feathers la bee that indited this 
Letter? What veine? What Wether-cocke? Shake. 

|| Vanessa (vlne-si). 1863. [modJL.] Ent. 
A genus of butterflies (including the red admiral 
and peacock) ; a butterfly of this genus. 
Va*n-foss(e* 1798. [ad. F* avautfossty 
after vanguard , etc., and Fosse.] MiL A ditch 
usu. full of water at the outer fool of the glads. 
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VAPOUR 


Vang (vsttj). 1769. [var. Fang sb.] Naut. 
One or other of the two ropes used for Steady- 
fng the gaff of a fore-and oft sail. 

Vanguard (vse-ngfixd). 1487. [ad. OF. 
avangarde, var. of avant-garde."] 1. Mil. The 
foremost division of an army ; tne forefront or 
van. a. ellipt. The name of A variety of peach 
1786. 

Vanilla (v&ni'Ift). 1669. [orig. in various 
forms ad. earJy Sp. vaynilla, now vainilla, dim. 
of vaina (: — L. Vagina) sheath. The mod. 
spelling is assira. to botL. Vanilla .] x. A 
pod produced by one or other species of the 
genus Vanilla (see sense 9), esp. V. plant folia . 
Chiefly in pi. a. The climbing orchid V. plant - 
folia, or other species related to this ; the 
tropical (Amer.) genus to which these belong 
1698. b. With pT. One or other species of this 
genus 1827. a* The aromatic substance com- 
posed of or obtained from the slender pod-like 
capsule of V.planifolia or related species, much 
used as a flavouring or perfume 1798. b. A 
kind or variety of this 1753. 

attrib. and Comb., as v. bean, essence, ice ; v. grass. 
Seneca grass, Hierochloa borealis \ V. plant (a) = 
sense a ; (b) an Amer. species of Ltairis. 

Vanille (v&ni'l). 1845. [a. F., ad. mod.L. 
Vanilla ; see prec.] 1. ■» prec. 3. a. V. ice, 
ice cream flavoured with vanilla essence 1846. 

Vanillic (v&ni*lik), a. 1868. [f. Vanilla 

+ -IC x b.] Chem . In v • acid, vanillin, or an 
oxidized form of this. 

Vanillin (vani'lin). 1868. [f. as prec. + 

• in.] Chem . The neutral odoriferous principle 
of vanilla, C 8 H 8 0,. 

Vanish (vseuij), v. ME. [Aphetic ad. OF. 
evaniss - Evanish v.] i. intr. To disappear 
from sight or become invisible, esp. in a rapid 
and mysterious manner. 9. To disappear by 
decaying, coming to an end, or ceasing to exist 
ME. b. Math . Of numbers or quantities: To 
become zero 1715. a* trans. To cause to dis- 
appear ; to remove from sight 1440. 

1. Therwith merlyn vanysshed awey sodenly Ma- 
lory, a The heauens sbal v. awaye like smoke 
Covkrdalk l so. li. 6. The cold began to v. and the 
north-east wind change 16^5. If tne cock be heard 
to crow The charm will v. into air Hoco. 3. Then 
be vanishes a birdcage and its occupant 1B86, Hence 
Va*nish sb. fdisappearance ; spec, a gradual cessa- 
tion of sound ; a glide. Va'nisner. Wnlahment. 
Vanishing (varnijig), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[-1NG *. ) The action or fact of disappearing. 

V. foini, in perspective, the point in which receding 
parallel lines, if continued, appear to meet. Similarly 
v. line , plane. 

Vanishing (vae-nijin), ppl. a. late ME 
[-ING*.] x. Disappearing from sight or from 
existence, a. Math . Becoming zero 1833. 

1. V. cream, invisible face cream, a. Much discus- 
sion has arisen as to whether v. fractions have values 
or not 1838. Hence Va'nishing-ly adv. 

Vanity ( vae-mti). [M E. vanite , a. OF. vanite 
(F. vanilfj, ad. L. vanitat -, vanitas , f. vanus 
Vain a.] x. That which Is vain, futile, or 
worthless ; that which is of no value or profit, 
b. Vain and unprofitable conduct or employ- 
ment of time ME. 9. The quality of being vain 
or worthless ; the futility or worthlessness of 
something ME. tb.The quality of being foolish 
or of holding erroneous opinions -1660. 3. The 
quality of being personally vain ; high opinion 
of oneself ; self-conceit and desire lor admira- 
tion ; an instance of this ME. b. A thing of 
which one is vain 1837. 4. A vain, idle, or 

worthless thing ; a thing or action of no value 
ME. +b. An Idle tale or matter -x66a 

1. All is but vanite (sayeth the preacher) all is but 
playne Vanite Covkrdale Eccl. xii. 8. b. In V. ye 
waste your Days 1751. a. He hath pleasure in tne 
vanyte of wickednes Covsroals Ecclus. xvii. 31. 3. 
The intention of this discourse was not fond ambition 
or the v. to get a Name Milt. His v, was so mingled 
with good nature that it became graceful Lyttom. 4 
I had forsaken the vanytees of the world Malory. 

attrib. and Comb . ; v.-b&g, -box, -CMC, a small 
hand-bag, eta, fitted with a mirror and powder-puff 1 
V. Fair (after Banyan Pilgrim's Progress), a place 
where all is frivolity and empty show t the world or a 
section of it as a scene of idle amusement and unsub- 
stantial display. 

Vanner (vsenai). 1559. [f. Van sbj and 
v.n x • One who winnows with a fan (rare), a. 
Mining. One who tests the quality of ore by 


washing It on a shovel 1671. b. An apparatus 
for separating minerals from the gangue x88a. 
Va nning, vbl. sb. 155 a. [f. Van 0.1] fi. 
The action of winnowing with a fan -1630. o. 
The action or process of separating ore on a 
shovel 1671. 

Vanquish (vwqkwif), v. [ME. veneu(s)che, 
-1 quissh , etc., ad. OF. vencus pa. pple. and ven- 
quis pa. t. of veintre (: — L. vineere), mod.F. 
vaincre to conquer; see -ish*.] x. trans . To 
overcome or defeat (an opponent or enemy) In 
conflict or battle; to reduce to subjection or 
submission by superior force. k.fig. To over- 
come by spiritual power, late ME. 9. To over- 
come (a person) by other than physical means. 
Also const. off** in respect of), late ME. 3. 
With impers. object : To overcome, subdue, sup- 
press or put an end to (a feeling, state of things, 
etc.), late ME. *(*4. To win or gain (a battle or 
other contest) -1548. 5. abrol. To be victorious ; 
to have the victory, late ME. 

x. David vanquished the Ammonites Nbwton. b. 
The Son of God Now entring his great duel,.. to v. 
by wisdom hellish wiles Milt, a 1 my self, Who 
vanquish! with a peal of words.. Gave up my fort of 
silence to a Woman Milt. 3. Till it thus v. shame 
and fear Shei.ltcy. Hence V&*nquish&ble a. capable 
of being vanquished. Vanquisher, a conqueror, 
subduer. Vanqulshment, the act of vanquishing. 

Vanslre (vae'uslw). 1774. [a. F., formed 
by Buffon from the Malagasy name.] 7.ool. 
The marsh-ichneumon (Herpestes galera) of S. 
Africa. 

Vant-, prefix, repr. AF. vant -, aphetic f. 
avant - Avant-; see Vant-brace, eta In a 
number of compounds the / was elided, as in 
Vanbrack, -courier. Before labials the n by 
assimilation became m, as in Vambrace, Vam- 
plate ; and a further reduction appears in 
vamure Vaumure and VAWARD. 

Vantage (vci-nted.^, sb. ME. [a. AF., 
var. of OF. avantage Advantage sb. J x. Ad- 
vantage, benefit, profit, gain. Now arch. +a. 
An additional amount or sura -1706, 3. Ad- 

vantage or superiority in a contest ; position or 
opportunity likely to give superiority ; vantage- 
ground 1533. +4. With a and pi. An advan- 

tage; a position or state of superiority. Freq. 
with at or for. -1643. 5. Lawn Tennis . — Ad- 

vantage sb. 2. 1884. 

i. Then at mycommynge ahulde I have receaved 
my money with vaunta^e Tindai.k Matt. xxv. 97. 
a. For or to the v ., in addition. 3. To each knight 
their care assigned Like v. of tne sun and wind 
Scott. Phr Coign (see Coign x), place , point, (eta) 
of v. To catch, have, hold, take (one) at v. 

Vantage (va-ntdd^), v. Now arch . 1460. 
[f. prec. | trans. To profit or benefit (one). 
Hence tVamtage&ble a. profitable -x6xo. 
Va*ntage- ground. 1613. [Vantage sb. 1 
A position which places one at an advantage 
for defence or attack. 

Va*ntbrace. Now arch, or Hist, late ME. 
[a. AF. vantbras , aphetic f. avantbras , f. avant 
before + bras arm.] — Vambrace. 
fVa*ntguard. 1450. [Aphetic f. Avant- 
guard.] — Vanguard x, x b. -1754. 
Va-nward, a. 1830. [f. Van sb. *] Situ- 
ated in the van or front. So Vamward adv. 
towards or in the front ; forward. 

Vapid (vae*pid), a. 1656. [ad. L. vapidus 
savourless, insipid. 1 x. Devoid of briskness ; 
flat, insipid, b. Med. Of blood: Devoid of 
strength or vigour ; weak, inert 1684. 9. fig. 

Devoid of animation, zest, or interest; dull, 
flat, lifeless, insipid 1758. +8. Of a damp or 

steamy character ; dank ; vaporous -1690. 

s. He . . made his own cold tea, and drank It weak and 
v. Mmi D’Arslay. It gives to the beer a v. disagree- 
able flavour x8&6. a. Conversation would become dull 
and v. Johnson. One continued round of v. amuse- 
ments 1835. A smile is.. in general v. Disrabll 
H ence Vapl'ditv, the quality or fact of being v. 1 a 
v. remark, idea, feature, eta va'pld-ly miv., -naat. 
Vaporable (v#'p*r&b’l), a. late ME. [ad. 
med.L. vaporabiliv, see Vapour sb. and -able.] 
Capable of being converted into vapour. Hence 
Va porabi lity, capability of being vaporized. 
Vaporific (vAp6ri*fik), a. 1781. [ad. mod. 

L. vaporificus, f. L. vapori-, VAPOUR sb. ; see 
-Fic.J 1. Associated, connected with, pro- 
ducing, or causing vaporisation, a Vaporous 
*79 7- 


1. A great quantity of v^..or, as ft Is called, latent 
beat 1799. 

Vapon •meter (v/ip&r-). 1878. [£, L. va- 

por vapor Vapour jA + -meter,] An instru- 
ment for measuring the amount of vapour. 
Vaporize v. 1634. V* I* 

vapor- Vapour sb. 4- -izb. J + 1. trans. To smoke 
(tobacco). Sir T. Herbert. 9. To convert 
into vapour 1803. 3. intr. To become va- 

porous x8a8. 4. trans. To spray with fine par- 
ticles of liquid 1900. 

x. Forty load of Tobacco vaporised 1634. 3. fig. 

Money seems somehow to have vaporised away, and 
none knows anything about it 189a. Hence va- 
porizable a. vaporable. Vaporiza'tion, the action 
or process of converting or of being converted into 
vapour. Va’porixer, a device or apparatus by which 
conversion into vapour is accomplished. 

fVaporo-se, a. rare, late ME. [ad. L. 
vaporosus, f. vapor Vapour sbf] Vaporous ; 
easily vaporizing -1731. So Vaporo'aity (rare), 
vaporous quality or qualities. 

Vaporous (vri’pSrw), a . 1597. [f. L. 

vapoms or ad, L. vaporosus , f. vapor Vapour 
jJ.J fi. Of a bath : Consisting or composed of 
vapour -1706. 9, Emitting or exhaling vapour ; 

tepee. of food in the stomach 1*44. 3. Filled 

with vapour, thick or dim with mist ; foggy, 
misty 1593. b. Covered or obscured with vapour 
1687. “ 4. Having the form, nature, or consis- 
tency of vapour 1604. b .fig. Of ideas, feelings, 
etc. : Fanciful, idle, unsubstantial, vain 1605. 
c. Of fabrics or garments : Gauzy, filmy 1863. 
5. Of persons or minds: Inclined to be fanciful, 
vague, or frothy, in ideas or discourse 1605. 8. 
Of state or condition x Characteristic of vapour 
x66i. 

a. Such things as bee most v. do most dispose us to 
sleepe 1*84. 3. The waveless plain of Lombardy. 

Bounded by the v. air Shbli kv. b. The lower cloud 
field— itself an empire of v. hills Tyndall. 4 b. Such 
v. conjecture passed away as quickly as it came Gao. 
Eliot. 6. We have matter in the v. or gaseous form 
Tyndall. Hence Va’poroua-ly adv., -ness. 
Vapour (vrirpox), sb. Also (now C/.S.) va- 
por. late ME. [a. AF. (OF., F. vapeur), 
or ad. U vapor steam.] 1. Without article: 
Matter in the form of a steamy or imperceptible 
exhalation ; esp. the form into which liquids are 
naturally converted by the action of a sufficient 
degree of heat. 9. An exhalation of the nature 
of steam, or an emanation consisting of imper- 
ceptible particles, usu. due to the effect of heat 
upon moisture, late ME. b. An exhalation 
rising by natural causes from the ground or 
from some damp place; freq., a mist or fog. 
late M E. c. fig. Used esp. to denote something 
unsubstantial or worthless, late ME. 3. pi. In 
older medical use : Exhalations supposed to be 
developed within the organs of the body (esp. 
the stomach) and to have an injurious effect 
upon the health, late ME. b. A morbid con- 
dition supposed to be caused by the presence 
of such exhalations ; depression of spirits, hy- 
pochondria, hysteria, or other nervous disorder. 
Now arch. X663. c. So The vapours 17x1. +4. 
A fancy or fantastic idea; a foolish brag or 
boast -1738. . 

1. V. is a moist kind* of fume extracted chiefly out 
of the water 1610, a- The vapoure of the fyre brenneib 
bis flesh Covbrdalk Ecclus. xxxviii. a&. Vapours of 
ammonia will be evolved if nitrogen be present 1837. 
b. The vapours which are raised by the Sun under the 
Torrid Zone 1698. c. Forsothe what is )oure lijf T A 
v., to a litel semynge. Wvcur Jos. iv. 1 5. 3, Vapours 
from an empty Stomach Da Fob. b. Sometimes, thro 1 
pride, the sexes change their airsi My lord has va- 
pours, and my lady swears Young. 4 These are mere 
vapours, indeed— Nothing but vapours Stbblb. 

attrib . and Comb. 1 v.-burner, a device for burning 
previously vaporised liquid hydrocarbons 1 -density, 
the density of a substance in a state of v. Hence 
V a* poured ppl. a. affected with the vapours, suffer- 
ing from nervous depression. 

Vapour (v/i’poi), v. Also (now (f.S.) va- 
por. late ME. [f.prec .1 1. intr. To rise, ascend, 
be emitted or diffused in the form of vapour. 
Also with out, up. b. To pass away in the 
form of vapour 1555. c. To pass into a state of 
vapour or moisture [rare ) X567. 9. trans. au To 
cause to rise up or ascend in the form of vapour, 
late ME. b. To cause to pass atsuty in the form 
of vapour 1460. c. With out ox forth t To evapo- 
rate x 53a d. To convert into vapour. Chiefly 
wHb to. 1592. 3. intr. To use language as light 
or unsubstantial as vapour ; to talk fantastically, 


m (man), a (paw), au (lead), v (art), f (Fr. ch#f). 9 (ev*r). oi (/, eye). $ (Fr. eau de vie), i (sft). i (Psychs). 9 (what). /(£*)• 



VAPOUR-BATH 

G randiloquently, or beastingly ; to brag or 
uster z6a8. Ik irons. To declare or assert in 
a boasting or grandiloquent manner 1658. 4. 

intr. Tb act in a fantastic or ostentatious man- 
ner; to show off; to swagger 165a. 5. irons. 

*Kft> give (one) the vapours ; to depress or bore 
-1804. 

I. b. fig. Their whole life hath vapoured away in 
hopes 1638. a b. Then upon a gentle heat v. away 
all the Spirit of Wine Bacon, j. Poets indeed use to 
vapor much after this manner Milt. Strutting and 
vapouring about his own pretensions Hazlitt. 4. 
The robbers vapouring about in the court below 
Boaaow. Hence V&'pouring ppl. a,, -ly adv. 
Va'pour-bath. Also vapour bath. 1719 
i. A bath consisting of vapour. Also, an apart- 
ment in which such a bath Is used. a. Chem . 
A vessel or receptacle in which hot vapour is 
generated in order to heat or melt a substance 
1798. 

s. tmnsf. One day in August, when all Chowringbee 
is a vast v. Trevelyan. 

Vapourer (v^fparai). 1653. (X Vapour 

z/.] 1. One who vapours ; a bragging, grandi- 

loquent, or fantastical talker, a. V. moth , a 
British moth of the genus Orgyia, esp. O. an - 
tiqua , the male of which flies with a rapid 
quivering motion 1782. 

Vapourish (v^i'porij), a . Also ( U.S.) va- 
porish. 1647. [f. Vapour sb. + -ISH.] 1. Of 
the nature of vapour ; dim through the presence 
of vapour ; vapoury, a. Apt to be troubled with 
the vapours ; inclined to depression or low spirits 
1716. b. Of the nature of, connected with, 
or arising from nervous depression 1733. 

a. For, as most other old Maids, she is exceedingly 
v. and fanciful 17x6. Hence V&'pourishneaa. 
Vapoury (v^-pori) t a. Also ( U.S.) vapory. 
1598. [f. Vapour sb. + -Y l .] 1. Of the nature 

or consistency of vapour; composed of or 
caused by vapour. b .fig. Unsubstantial, in- 

definite, vague 181 8. a. Rendered dim or ob- 
scure by the presence of vapour 1818. 

l. The Jungfrau.. had wrapped her v. veil around 
her Tyndall. 

j|Va*ppa. Now rare or Obs. 1699. [L.] 
Flat or sour wine. 

Vapulate (vse'pidfen), v. rare . 1603. [ad. 
L. vapulat vagulare to be beaten.] 1. irons. 
To beat or strike. b. absol. To administer a 
flogging 1818. a. intr. To suffer flogging 1783. 
Vapulation (vaepiwl^-Jan). rare. 1656. 
fad. L. *vapulatio j see prec.] A beating or 
flogging. 

|| Vaquero (vftke*-n>). 1837. [Sp., f. voces 

cow.] In Spanish America : A cowboy or cow- 
herd i a herdsman or cattle-driver, 
n Vara (vflTi). 1674. [Sp. and Pg., • rod, 
yard stick ' : — L. t * forked pole, trestle’, f. varus 
bent.] A linear measure used in Spain, Portu- 
gal. and S. America, usu. about 33 inches long ; 
a Spanish yard. 

Varan (vsrran). 1843. [ad. mod L. Va- 
ranus , f. Arab, war an, var. of waral monitor 
lizard.] Z00L A lizard belonging to the genus 
Varanus or family Varanidm \ a monitor or 
varanian. 

Varangian (vflrsemdjiin), sb . and a. 1 788. 
[f. med. or xnod.L. Varangus, ad. med.Gr 
Bdpayyor (pL Bbpayyot), ad. (through Slavonic 
languages) ON. Vdringi (pi. Vdringjar), app. 
£ var- plighted faith.] A. sb. One of the Scandi- 
navian rovers who in the 9th and zoth centuries 
overran parts of Russia and reached Constanti- 
nople: a Northman (latterly also an Anglo- 
Saxon) forming one of the bodyguard of the 
later Byzantine Emperors. B. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Varangians, e.g. V. Guard \ com- 
posed of Varangians 1788. 

Varanian (vArfiniin), sb. and a. 1840. [f. 
mod.L. Paruaai Varan + -IAN.} A. sb. A lizard 
belonging to the family Varanidm of scaled 
saurians ; a monitor or varan 2841. B. adj. Be- 
longing to or characteristic of the varans or 
monitors 1840. 

fV&*rd!ngale. 155a. [ad. obs. F. verdugale, 
ad. Sp. verdugado, f. verdugo rod, stick.] *■ 
Farthingale *1753. 

fVare. 1545. [ad. Sp. vara or its source L. 
Vara.] i. -Vara -2604. n. A rod, staff, or 


*33S 

wand, esp. as a symbol of jadlelal office or 
authority -1682. 

a. HU Hand a V. of Justice did uphold Drvden. 

|| Varec (vaeTek), Also varecli* 1676. [F., 
ad. prehist. Scand. *wrek; see WRECK sb . ] 1. 
Seaweed. 9. An impure carbonate of soda ob- 
tained from sea-weed 1844. 

+|| Varella (v&re'la). 1588. [Pg. and It., of 
doubtful origin.] A pagoda -1662. 

||Vari fvaTz). 1774. [f. vartikandamd) or 
vart(anaa), the Malagasy name.] The ruffed 
lemur, Lemur varius . 

Variability (ve*ri 4 bi*lfti). 1771. [f. next + 
-ity, or a. F. variability . J x. The fact or qua- 
lity of being variable in some respect ; tendency 
towards or capacity for variation or change, a. 
spec, a. The fact of, or capacity for, varying 
in amount, magnitude, or value 1816. b. Biol. 
Capability in plants or animals of variation or 
deviation from a type 1832. 

Variable (ve»Tiib*l), a. and sb. late ME. 
[a. OF., ad.L. variabilis , f. variare to Vary.) 
A* adj. z. Liable or apt to vary or change ; 
(readily) susceptible of variation ; mutable, 
changeable, fluctuating, uncertain. 9 . Of per- 
sons : Apt to change from one opinion or course 
of action to another; inconstant, fickle, unreli- 
able. late ME. 3. a. Of the weather, seasons, 
etc. s Liable to vary in temperature or character ; 
changeable X480. b. Of wind or currents: 
Shifting 1665. c. Of a star : That varies periodi- 
cally in respect of brightness or magnitude 1788. 
d. Biol. Liable to deviate from a type ; admit- 
ting of such deviation X859. +*4. Differing, di- 
verse. various -1613. 5. Susceptible or admit- 

ting of increase or diminution in respect of size, 
number, amount, or degree 1607. b. Of cjuan- 
tity, number, etc. : Liable to vary 1710. 6. That 
may be varied, changed, or modified ; alterable 
1597. 7 - Ate/. Hist . Of various colours, or vary- 
ing in colour according to the season, etc. X776. 

z. A doubtfull and v. fight 161a. Subjects of v. 
fancy Ruskin. a My word nor I shall not be v., But 
alwaies. .firme and stable Wyatt. 3. a. T he weather 
..was very v. f but upon the whole mild 1808. b. We 
had the wind v. Dk Foe. d. Beings low in the scale 
of nature are more v. than those which are higher 
Darwin. 5. The pressure of the atmosphere is v. 
1815. 

B. sb. 1. Math, and Phys. A quantity or force 
which, throughout a mathematical calculation 
or Investigation, is assumed to vary or be 
capable of varying in value 18x6. 9. a. A vari- 
able or shifting wind ; sfec. in pi., parts of the 
sea where a steady wind is not expected X846. 
b. A variable star "1868. 3 * Something which is 

liable to vary or change ; a changeable factor, 
feature, or element i8a6. 

a a. The Variables, which are found South of the bor- 
der of the South-east Trades 1857. Hence Va'ri&ble- 
neam. Variably adv. 

Variance (ve»*rifins). ME. [a. OF., ad.L. 
variant ia, f. variare to VARY.] I. x. The fact 
or state of undergoing change or alteration ; 
tendency to vary or become different ; variation. 
+b. Inconstancy in persons ; variableness, 
changeableness -1520. a. The fact or quality 
of varying or differing ; difference, divergency, 
discrepancy, late ME. 3. a .Law. A difference 
or discrepancy between two statements or 
documents, late ME. b •gen. A difference or 
discrepancy : a divergent feature 1497. 

x. Uncare full of Fortunes varyaunce 1559. a. It is 
evident that v. of opinion proves error somewhere 
1839, j. b. Variances in the spelling of proper names 

n. z. The state or fact of disagreeing or fall- 
ing out; discord, dissension, contention, debate, 
late ME. 9 . A disagreement, quarrel, or falling 
out ; a dispute, late ME. 

1. She makes V. betwixt Rulers and Subjects, be- 
twixt Parents and Children Bunyan. 

Phr. At ▼. a. Of persons: In a state of discord, 
dissension, or enmity, b. Of things x In a state of 
disagreement or difference t conflicting, differing. 
Usu. const with. 

Variant (wiiAnt), a. and sb. late ME. 
[a. OF., a. L. variant variant, variare to 
Vary.] A. adj. x. Of persons: Changeful In 

disposition or purpose; inconstant, fickle. Now 
rare. a. Of things: Exhibiting variation or 
change ; tending to vary or alter ; not remaining 
uniform, late ME. g. Exhibiting difference or 
variety ; diversified ; diverse, late ME. 4. Dif- 


varicosity 

fering or discrepant from something, late ME, 
bt Biol. Varying from type 2881. 

z. Calm and resolute, if occasionally v. of meod 189a 
3. They who would trauerso earths v. face 163a. 

B. sb. x. A form or modification differing in 
some respect from other forms of the same 
thing 2648. b. A various reading x86x. a. A 
variation of the original work, story, song, etc. 
1879. 3. Nat. Hist . A variant form or type 

x *95- 

+Va*riate, v. 25 66. [a. L. variat-, variare 
to Vary.] irons, and intr.* To alter, vary, 
chHnge -177a 

Variation (ve»ri*>-Jan). late ME. [a. OF.. 

a. L. variation -, vasiatio, f. variare to Vary.] 

+1. Difference, divergence, or discrepancy be- 
tween two or more things or persons --1637. 
n. x. The fact of varying in condition, charac- 
ter, degree, or other quality ; the fact of under- 
going modification or alteration, esp. within 
certain limits 2509. b. The action of making 
some change or alteration 1704. 9. V. of the 

compass or needle, ■= Declination 8 b. Also 
ellipt. x 556. 3. The fact, on the part of the mer- 
cury, of standing higher or lower in the tube of a 
barometer or thermometer ; the extent or range 
of this 17x9. 4. Astr. ** Libration 2. 3704. 

5. Math. fa. -» Permutation 3. -1728. b. 
Change in a function or functions of an equation 
due to an indefinitely small increase or decrease 
in the value of the constants 1743. 0 . Biol, 

Deviation or divergence in the structure, charac- 
ter, or function of an organism from those 
typical of or usual in the species or group 1859, 

x. According to the varying gravity of the atmo- 
sphere: which v. has.. a very considerable influence 
on the weather-glass Doyle, b. Powers.. to control 
the v. of investments 1885. 

III. i. An instance of varying or changing; 
an alteration or change in something, asp. 
within certain limits ; a difference due to the 
introduction or intrusion of some change 2611. 

b. Biol. A slight departure or divergence from 

a type 1835. c. A variety, variant XB63. 9. 

A deviation or departure from something 1647. 
3. Math. Calculus of variations , a form of cal- 
culus applicable to expressions or functions in 
which the law relating the quantities is liable 
to variation 1810. 4. Mus. A modification with 
regard to the tune, time, and harmony of a 
theme, by which on repetition it appears in a 
new but still recognizable form ; esp. in pi., 
embellishments in an air for giving variety on 
repetition after playing it in its simple form 
i8ox. 

c. Variations of the Compass De Foe. c. The Ma- 
ted ore Game.. is a v. of Ail Fives 1868. 4. She ran 

a set of variations on * Kenmure’s on and awa' * Scott. 
Hence Varla'tional a characterized by, dealing 
with, or concerning v. 

|| Varicella (vserise'lfi). 1771. [mod.L., ir- 
reg. dim. of variola VARIOLA.] Path . Chicken- 
pox. Hence Varice*lloua a. of, relating to, 
affected with, or of the nature of v. 
Varicocele (vse*rikosF:h. 1736. [mod.L,. 
f. L, varic- Varix + Gr. tc^Krj tumour ; see -O-.) 
Path. Varicose condition or dilatation of the 
spermatic veins. 

Vari-coloured, varicoloured (vevri- 
kpdaid), a. 166 5. [f. L .varius Various a. + 

Coloured fpl. a .] Of various or different 
coloars ; variegated in colour* b.fig. Different, 
diverse, diversified 1855. 

Varicose (vseTiktws), a. 173a [ad. L. 
varicosus , f. varic - Varix ; see -ose.] i. Path, 
or Med. Affected with, characterized by, or of 
the nature of a varix or varices, b. Of veins 1 
Unnaturally swollen or dilated X797. a. Ent. 
and Bot. Unusually enlarged or swollen; re- 
sembling a varix 1826. 8* Of appliances : De- 

signed or used for the treatment of varicose 
veins 1858. 

1. b.j fig. Milton has. .not a sinew sharper rigid, not 
a vein v. or Inflated Lamdob. So +Va*rlcoue a -1786. 
Varicosity (vaerikf *sfti). 1849. [£ prec. 
+-ITY.J x. A varicose swelling or distension. 
9 . The state or condition of being varicose or 
abnormally swollen ; an instance or case of this 
1876. 8* The state of having varicose veins 

2879. 

1. Irregular dilatations or varicosities of the abase* 
bant vessels 164#. 


Jy y vii.y * pr,. r~.V BfGcr. MtfUcrl A gr. dime), f (c*rl). « («•) (pm), t {r) (wfa). { (Fr. fwrt). 3 0»r, Urn, wrth). 



VARIED 


VARSITY 


Varied (vS**rid), ppl. a. 1588. [f. Vary varies Various a. 5 see -ft.] trans. To make vein. b. The diseased condition characterized 
v.l 1. Differing from one another ; of different varied ; to vary ; to variegate -X741. by this, as a specific malady x8x*. a. Conch. 

or various sorts or kinds. 9. Marked by varia- f] Variola (vhrol-dU). 1771* f med.L.. pus- A longitudinal elevation or swelling on the sur- 


er various sorts or kinds, g. Marked by varia- f] Variola (vhroiwl). 1771, [med.L., pus- 
tlon or variety; presenting different forms or tule. pox, f. I., vartvs speckled, variegated.] 
qualities on this account 173a. 3. Vari-coloured ; Path. The small-pox. So Variolar a. of. per- 


esp. in the names of birds or beasts 27x5. talning to. or resembll 

1. So extensive and pervading are human dis- a. (rare) of V. 
tresses 1851. a. Observe, .what vary*d Being peoples Variolate (ve**rhH* 
ev'ry star Pope. The v. actor flies from part to part T jl/w 

c ^r"». He ? c : v jr^ d - ly a ‘* , v neM tr?- 

Variegate (ve.-rig.it), «. 1653. [f. L. ^ Hence vartota 

vartegat-, vartegare to make varied, {. vartvs the of small-pox. 
Various a.] x. trans. To diversify ; to invest Variolite (veeiidbi 


|] Variola (vftrai'dUD. 1771, [med.L., pus- A longitudinal elevi 
tule. pox, f. I.. vartvs speckled, variegated.] feoe of a shell x8ac. 

Path. The small-pox. So Varl'ol&r a. of, per- Varlet (v 3 *jlftt). 
talning to, or resembling (that of) v. Vario-lic vaslet, vallet Valet.] ~i.A sum or lad acting 
a. (rare) of v. as an attendant or servant ; a menial, a groom. 

Variolate (ve**rhH*it), v. 179 a. [f. prec. ; Now arch* b. spec* An attendant on almight 


X 45 & [«• OF., 


-Ifiy see -ate.] Med. trans. To infect with variola ; or other person of military importance. Now 

’ y ' " ** r? r to inoculate with the virus of variola or small- Hist. 147a 9 . A person of a low, mean, or 

g*tt),u. IC> 53 * L** D. pQ X> Hence Variolation, Inoculation with knavish disposition; a knave, rogue, rascal. 


Variolite (ve«*ridbit). 1796. [£. med.L. I of bad qualities.) 1550. fg. The knave in carda 


(In later use, freq. without serious implication 
of bad dualities.) xkko. fa. The knave in carda 


whh variety, to enliven with differences or vario j a Variola + -ite 1 a.] Gto/fA kind of [So F. valet.] -x 6 a<. 
c ^"| es - b. «/. To mark or cotct with patches embedded with .phenillte* which give it fc A little eoni.»ptiM.T, 

of different colours or objects 1728. a. To vary , h , h«ln» n™ ? fc-m.rk«t , the bfftb. P«*on, -it SwifT. 


without the least title to 


01 amerent colours or objects 1728. 9. 1 o vary the appcara 
by change or alteration (ran) 1674. diabase^ (di< 

t. b. The Shells are filled with a white Spar, which U'tfo a . of 
variegates and adds to the Beauty of the Stone 1798. . rmlitic. 


vary the appearance of being pock-marked ; esp. the 7*1 - - re . * 

diabase (diorite) of Brongnlart. Hence Vario- Varictry (vft*ilAtri). 160& f£ prec. +-RY.J 
rhich 11 . tic a 0 f the nature of or containing v. ; Varlets collectively ; a crowd of menials. 

V VoR. .... Of CL.II .L 1 * — A— A -Lam. ..a S* ska aLatua. 


Variegated (ve**rigrUed),///. a. 1661 . [f. 
prec. or L. variegatus + -ED 1 .J 1. Marked with 


Varioloid (ve» ri^loid). 


Shall they hoyst me vp { And shew me to the show* 
TgVari otari e Of pansuriiw Rests#? Shaks. 

Varment, varmint (vlimint), sb. dint 


prec. ori* vartegatus+-KV *. 1 1. marxeawitn rQ __ __ j A -7; p_ w ,1Z — T v- /» — — 

patches or spots of different Colours ; varied in liki S and UtS ' * 539 . [Variant of varmtn VERMIN, 

odour ; many-coloured, varl-colouri ; <p,c. In A m^d v«loirLSf Y lth “ cre * cent . *• “• «"?'• b : 

n.j /... .1 — u..i j variola. B. -**• A modified lorm of variola, cap. An animal of a nnt m m or oblectjonable kind 

f fox. a. An 


varioU.^ " B. A modified form of varloU.e.,, da £xto/ » oS^ti^ktod 

byvJufetv ■ ofa yariedetiaemr form” a mild Tariety occurring after vaccination « In i689 . c In hunting parlanbe.the fox. a. An 

nlt^ mVerse rffiTt VariSior dive^fie" *9£!5®J3® “3 ? ^^nabi. or trouble^e pemon or 
uif/i something 1678. Variolou* (viral Aas) «. 1668. [t med. Sons ; a mischievous boy or child 1773. 


colour jdiversityofeoiour ortheproduction ijj ^^.‘Zx’t^eut^T ^ 

to the’ l«v e r£u“ °moth« Yariometer(ve.ri r m««). i88^(f.«.ri^, &f 0 hit 1? ^?e mom%^^lS^tS 

more coiours in the ij»ves, petals, or other M com b. form of L. vartvs Various + With a and a/ a 8DCC tal prenaraUon of this 

parts of plants; also, defective or special de- . inTEBi ] An instrument used to show or jgg-. £ a solution of^Sskind spread 

T^ndT' Ato n i viXeat C e O d 0 ^ar&ne determine vaHadona in UrometHc presanre OT & 5urf ^ 0 . the eating or surface so f^d 

1 Thr. |K magneuc force, etc. ; to wirdess tdepbonyand l6 ., a. lie. A specious gloss or outward show I 

’ telegraphy a toning epU the Inductance of , pretencifsSs. gT A means of embellishment 
r t , — bmh is varied by altering the relative position ./adornment; a beautifying or improving 

Varietal (vSr«-itU), «. 1866, [f. next of Its two parts. quality or feature 1591. .. An exteraal .j? 

+ -AL x.| Zoo l . and Bot. Of, pertaining to, || Variorum (ve*riS*T#m). 1798. [L., gen. pcarance or display of some quality without 


or adornment; a beautifying or improving 
quality or feature 1591. 4. An external ap- 

pearance or display of some quality without 


or connected with, indicating, etc., a distinct p L ma sc. of vartvs Various a.. In the phr. underlying reality (Ct Veneer sb.) 166a. 
variety of animal or plant. Opp. to specific or editio cum notis variorum (see def.).] An ^ For the better v., the Duke would not be bis own 
generic. Hence Vari*etally adv. edition, esp. of the oomplete works of a classical Jadee 1647. a A cloudy and rainy day take* the v. 

Variety (vlrai**ti). 1533. [a. F. variitt, author, containing the notes of various 00m- off the .cenery Hawtho.ne. 4. The youth come* up 

or ad. L. varietal-, varittas difference, diversity, mentators or editors. Also o. MHon. with . v, of .ccwapllrf.rn.ot Uywd to. reri powws 


etc., f. vartvs VARIOUS a. ; see -TV.] +I. a. K Shaketpearet The book-seller* have choMp to ^ Comb.t ▼. sumach, the Japanese tree 

Variation or change of fortune -1617. b. ^ 1 *£ *™L*L 8 jfjfcSSS L Rftu * wf micifen from which lacquer la obtained! 

Tendency to change; fickleness -x 5 79- »• X Sit^of -tree, one or otlwr of variou*trm» yielding a rerinous 

Difference or discrepancy between things or in t b c Third V.K. 1 L. CHAiiBEaa a”*®* iubat*nce used a* a v. 

the same thing at different times X559. g.The Various (vc**ri2s), a. 1550. ft L. vartvs VaTUlsll, sbfi i 6 ox. [L the vb. ] Ad act 
fact, quality, or condition of being varied; changing, diverse : see -lous.| +L 1. Of things: of varnishing ; an application of varnish, 
absence of monotony, sameness, or uniformity Undergoing, exhibiting, or subject to variation Varnish (vi'inij), v. late ME. [ad. OF. 
X548. b. pi. A series or succession of different or change; variable, changeful -1775. a. Of ve miss(i)er, vemic(i)er (F. verm user), or ves* 

forms, conditions, etc.; variations 1604. 4. persons: Unstable; fickle -1800. ««s- f vemir, l vemts Varnish jA 1 ] 1. trata. 

Used as a collective to denote a number of %. As the condition of the Court h ever v. and an- To paint over or coat with varnish J to overlay 

things, qualities, etc., different or distinct in consteot 1647. a The v. character of that emperor, vvith a thin coating composed of varnish, b. 

character 1553. 5. A different form of some capable, by turn*, of the meanest and the moat genet- To invest with a bright or glossy appear- 


cmll the 1603' and .813 adMon. of Johmoo and Sin- 

vwn th. Ftr.t and darn* V. SkSkutur,,, and tb. 2 TSSS SwZ^^Uin. - 


Deiongs m some minor out permanent or trans- b FxhihftinV ME - «• To cover or overlay with a specious 

missible particular; agroup of such individuals «. CharerteHwS or deceptive appearance; to gloss over, disguise 

constituting a sub-species or other subdivision wioty in appearance l6 5 6 * 1S7U * ™ 1 * * 

of a species; also, « plant or animal which i°n The*e pictures, I am pevraded, were afterwards 

varies in some trivial respect from its immediate “,®* > * naturo or character *p 33 « »"• constantly varnished iSai. b. The Lear** fresh var- 

.null good, of Tarioufldiidl arc told; a general V.^U>.r,.»iX^U N .,^ir. <». wk 

store 1834. b. Used to designate music-hall things forming a t»uec ti v e make* a busina** or trade of varnishing. 


varies in some trivial respect from its immediate ,n naiure ° r onaracutr 1033. td. 

parent or type 1699. c. So in the classification Calculated to omse difference. Milt. 4, 
of inorgamesubstances or of diseases 2753. 8. MwMbyv^e^oflnddratoraction 2634 
attrib. a. V. shop or store (U.SX one £1 which «• 5 : Exhibiting variety of sub|ect oMopic_x_677. 


sm^foods of wicnuMaiiare aotoT aKenerirf ^.Exhibiting Tmrietr In the dteerent^nona or 
store W b. Used to desipato muric-hril thtapfonnln^ .oofaectlTe whola^ _ 
or theatrical entertainments ofa mixed chajac- * ^a’i^S^w I d. 

ter (songs, dances. Impersonations, etc.). Also A od ». Mux. 3 Mur coariettoa tbii toharionr 
applied to things or persons connected with was very v. 178a 5. a. One whose conversation was 
such entertainments, c. el lift. % v. performances so r M easy, and d ehghtftil Trackssay. b. A v. host 
or entertainments. x686. d. attrib., v. theatre, they came Soott. 


VnrntaWngCrJ-inifiq),^./*. 1305. [t 
Ah® And v. Milt. g. After conviction their behaviour prec.] The action of applying varnish or of 
iccted with was very v. 178a 5. a. One whose conversation was coating anything with varnish, 
rformances so v M easy, and delightful Trackcsav. b. A v. host mttrif. In the year 1809. .the 1 v. days* «m ap 
, v. theatre, tbeycame Scorr. pointed, whereby the members ofth* Amdemv wwe 

teir irplnfers. fiL *• With pL sb Different from one an- mantedf dm privilege of retouching and varabhlag 


such entertainments c. el lift v. perfoj 
or entertainments. 1686. d. attrib., v. theatre. 
s. Many, according to the varietie of their opinions, 


attribute this to diverse causes 1604. 3. Age cannot Other ; of different kinds or sorts 1634. b. With 

wither her, nor custome stale Her infinite v. Smaks. a sing, sb., and freq. preceded by each or every 

V. i* the mother of enjoyment Diskasu. b. He bad X73X« s. In weakened sense, as an enumera- 

ss.tt “S 5 ?- *-* 

( Even the varieties of good ch a rac ter are in- growth. Alike, yet v. Cowrie. «!• Is •wtt. VaiTO. 

finite z86o. £ h Sv ra/uDO^a ^readin*' intiM HeSmMioio! Vaiial (vi'lsAl). O. Now dial, ttipti. [H“ 

Variform (vg*Tif^lm), a. 1669. [f. L. HewST Various It edky^iitSs. 9 literate abbrev. of Universal & J i.Unhrersali 

vari-, stem of varius Various a. + -form.] Of JjVarix (vc**rlks). PL varices (ves'riftfr). whole. Only in the phr. in the v. world a* 

various forms y varied or different in form; late MIL [L .1 1. Path. An abnormal dilatation Single, individual (rare) 1765. 

< Uro»ifonn- or enlargement of a vein or artery, usu. aocom- Vafllty (rlusfti). Also *varalty. 

fVaTify, v. 1606. [f. L. vari-, stem of panied bv a tortuous development j a varicoee Colloquial abbrev. of Uniyeisitt. 


coating anything with vanish. 

attrib. In the year 1809. .the 1 v. days* wme ap- 
pointed, whereby the members of the Academy wars 
granted the privilege of retouching and varnishing 


granted the privilege of retouching and varnishing 
their pictures after they were hung, and prior to the 
opening of the exhibition x86e. 

Vajrronian (vww«*nifrn), a. 1893. [^L. 

f. Varron-, vamo\ 


Varronian (vww«*nifrn), a. 1893. fsJ*L. 
Varrontanvs ; f. Vamm-. Karev; see dtf.j Of 
or pertaining to the Roman author M. Terentfus 


as (man), a (pass), au (bstd). v (cart), f (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), 9 i (/,<y#>* # (Fr. can ds vie), i (sA). i (Psych#). 9 (what). p(gdt 



VARTABED 

V&rtabed (Ti-rtibed). Also -bled, -bet 
S7i8« [Armenian.] An ecclesiastic in the Ar- 
menian church whose function it is to teach and 
preach. 

j| Varus* (v8*f#s). r8oo. [L., 1 knock* 
kneed ' ] Path. A physical deformity in which 
the foot Is turned inwards. 

HVarus* (vderM. i8aa. [L., ‘pimple*.] 
Path, a. Stone-poos. b. A papule (of small- 
pox). 

Vorvel (vauvdl). 1537. [a. OF. verve lie, 
varvele. app. a reduced form of vertvelle, verte- 
velle, repr. a pop. L. deriv. of L. vcriibulum 
joint, 1 A metal ring attached to the end of a 
hawk's jess and serving to connect this with the 
IcAsh. 

Va-ry, sb. rare . 1660. [f. next.] A varia- 
tion ; fa hesitation or vacillation. 

Vary (v6**ri), v. ME. fad. OF. (also F.) 
verier, or L, variare , f. versus Various a.] L 
isslr. 1. Of thingst To undergo change or al- 
teration ; to pass from one condition, state, etc., 
to another, late ME. a. To differ, to exhibit 
or present divergence, from something else, late 
ME. 3. Of persons t To differ, diverge, or de- 
part, in respect of practice or observance {from 
some standard), late ME. +4. To differ in re- 
spect of statement ; to give a different or diver- 
gent account -1607. b. Const, from (another 
or each other). In later use, to depart from an 
author by some change of statement 1513. tfi. 
To differ in opinion, to disagree {about, for, in, 
or of something) ; to dissent from another 
-1657. fb. To fall at variance -15 77. 0. To 

change or alter in respect of conduct, direction, 
etc. 1481 7. To be inconsistent in one's state- 

ments ; to Introduce a difference or discrepancy 

the organisation has once begun to It 
generally continues to v. for many generations Dam- 
win. a This edition varies very little from its prede- 
cessor 1891. 3. I v. from his wordos, as all Transla- 
tors must doe 1631. 4. b. 1 have in.. other places 

varied somewhat from him 1653. 7. For drawing 

witnesses to varie from their former depositions 1637. 

n. irons . x. To cause to change or alter ; to 
Introduce changes or alterations into (some- 
thing ); in later use freq., to adapt to certain 
circumstances or requirements by appropriate 
modifications MEL b. To dispose, obtain, oc- 
cupy in a manner characterized by variety or 
variation 1697. To express in different 

words -168 a. 

s. The court, after sacb notice,.. may v. such order 
In such manner . .as it may think fit 1B91. b. To v. s 
whole week with Joy, anxiety, and conjecture John- 
son. a. Let your ceesleas change Vane to our great 
Maker still new praise Milt. Hence Va'rler tfs) ** 
PaxvARiCATox 4 1 ( 3 ) one who varies or dissents from 
something. VaTylng vbl. sb. 

Varying (vg#Ti t iq ),///. <1. ME. [f. prec. 
+ -ING 1 .] That varies. 

V. here, a species of hare, inhabiting northern or 
elevated regions, the fur of which turns white in win- 
ter 1 the Alpine, blue, or mountain hare. Hence 

Va-rvLnalv adv. 

| Vaa (vaet). PI. vasa (v#*s&). 1651. [L., 
vessel.] a. A mat. A hollow organ serving for 
the conveyance of a liquid in the body t often 
ellipt. for vas deferens , etc. b. Bot. (See quot.) 
1843. 

b. Kmm, the tubes which occur in the interior of 
plants, and serve for the conveyance of sap or air 
1868. Hence Waal «. 

Vascular (v**akirfUU), a. 1670. [ad. 
mod.L. vascularis, f. L- vasculum, dim. of vas 
Vas.] x. Bot . Of fibres, tissue, etc. s Having 
the form of tubular vessels j consisting of con- 
tinuous tubes of simple membrane, b. Of struc- 
tures Characterised by the prevalence of tubu- 
lar vessels 17a 8. e. Of plants 1 Having a vascu- 
lar structure 1830. s. A mat. or Phys. Having 
the character or properties of a conveying vessel 
or vessels *708. b. Affecting the vascular sys- 
tem or tissue 1869. 

«. The v. fibres of the bark 179*- v - 
aggregate of tubular vessels In a plant, a All the 
Fleihro an animal Body is found to be V. 17*8. r. 
system 1 The *. system comprises the heart, arteries, 
veins end capillaries 1 the lymphatic elands and tea- 
sels, together with certain duct leas glands 1 and the 
blood with hi tributary fluids 1B76. Hence Vaacu- 
laflty. v. form or condition. Va-tcularixa'tion, 
•wivermon toav. condition. Vaieul arise v. trams. 
10 render v. Vtvcalsriy s^ 
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V&sculose (vm*skitfl*as). 1883. [ L Vas- 
cular 4- -ose *.] The principal constituent of 
the vascular tissue in plants. 

II Vasculum (vm-skidlfim). 183a. [L.,dim. 
of vas vessel.] 1. Bot . « Ascidium a. a. A 
special case used by botanists for carrying 
newly-collected specimens 1844. 

Vase (vaz, occas. v 5 z ; earlier and still C 7 .S, 
*As, vAz). 1563. [a- F. t ad. L. vas vessel; see 
Vas,] x. Arch . fa. » Bell sb. 1 4. -1753, b. 
An ornament having the form of a vase (sense a) 
X706. a. A vessel, usu. of an ornamental cha- 
racter, commonly of circular section, tall in 
proportion to its diameter, and made either of 
earthenware, metal, glass, etc., but varying 
greatly in form and use 1639. b. A calyx or 
other growth resembling a vase 1738. 

a. No chargers then were wrought in burnish'd gold, 
Nor silver vases took the forming mold Pops. 

Vaseline (vae*s£lih, -in, vee z-), sb. 1874. 
[irreg. f. G. t oasser water + Gr. tk-atov oil + 
-ine 5 (hr®!?, used).] Proprietary name (intro- 
duced by R. A. Chesebrough, 1873) of a soft 
greasy substance used as an ointment or lubri- 
cant, obtained by evaporating petroleum and 
passing the residuum through animal charcoal. 
Hence Va*seline v. trans. to lubricate, rub, or 
anoint with v. 

Vasiform (yci'ziipim, v*i*#-) f a. 1835. [f. F. 
vast- Vas + -form.] x. Having the form of a 
duct or similar conveying vessel; tubular. 3. 
Shaped like a vase 1846. 

x. PI tissue, ducts, that is tubes having the ap- 
pearance of spiral vessels and bothrenchyma x866. 

Vaso- (vet's*), comb, form, on Gr. types, of 
L. vas Vas, employed in terms of Phys. and 
Path, relating to the vascular system or parts of 
this, as vaso-cellular a ., -constrictor, -dentine, 
-dilator, -ganglion, -inhibitory a., -motive a. 

Va-so-mcvtor, a. and sb. 1865. Tf-prec.] 
Phys. A. adj. x. Acting upon the walls of the 
blood-vessels, so as to produce constriction or 
dilatation of these and thus regulate or affect the 
flow of the blood. Chiefly with nerve and centre . 
a. Affecting the vaso-motor nerves or centres 
1879. B. sb. A vaso-motor nerve 1887. 

Vassal (vse's&l), sb. and a. ME. [a. OF., 

: — med.L. vassa lists man-servant, retainer, of 
Celtic origin ; the simpler form vassus (cf. Va- 
vasour) oorresp. to O Breton uttas (Bret, goat), 
W. evoas, lr. foss servant, serf.] A. sb. x. in the 
feudal system, one holding laAas from a superior 
on conditions of homage and allegiance ; a 
feudatory ; a tenant-in-tec. Now liist. a. 
transf. One who bolds, in relation to another, 
a position similar or comparable to that of a 
feudal vassal 1563. b. esp. A humble servant 
or subordinate \ one devoted to the service of 
another 1500. c. One who is completely sub- 
ject to some influence. Const of or to. 16x4. 
3. A base or abject person ; a slave 1589. 4- 

attrib . or adj. a. Subject, subordinate. Chiefly 
fig. 1593. b. Of, pertaining to, or characteris- 
tic of a v. 1588. 

a b. Damoyxdlc,. .as to my part, your vasaall & 
seruaunt shal 1 euer be 1500. transf. Thy thought*, 
low vassals to thy state Shaks. C. The feeble vassals 
of wine and anger and lust Tennyson. 3. Lear 1. 
L 163. 4. a. Thy proud hearts slaue and vassall 

wretch to be Shaks. Hence V&’aaallze v . tram. «* 
next. Va*aaalry « Vassalage 3, 4. Va'aaalahip. 

Vassal (vsrsftl), v. Now rare. 1606. [f. 
prec.] x. irons. To make subject or subor- 
dinate to some thing or person 1613. a, To re- 
duce to the position of a vassal; to subdue or 
subjugate x6o6. 

Vassalage (vseifilAdg). ME, [a. OF. vas- 
sa 1(1) age, f. vassal Vassal jA] 1. Action be- 
fitting a good vassal or a man of courage and 
spirit ; prowess, Ob*, exc. arch. a. The state 
or condition of a vassal ; subordination, homage, 
or allegiance characteristic of or resembling 
that of a vassal 2594* 8* Subjection, subor- 

dination, servitude ; service 1595. 4* A body 
or assemblage of vassals 1807. 

a. Like v. at vnaware* encountring The eye of 
Maiestie Shake. Fhr. To hold (land*) in v. 3 . Princes 
. .. Bom to the pompous v. of state 1767. 

Vast (vast), sb. 1604. [f. the adj.] X* A 
vast or Immense space. Chiefly poet. a. dial. 
A very great number or amount 1793* 

1. Thou god of this great v., rebuke these surges 


VATICIDE 

Shaks. The v. of Heav'n Milt. a. I took a v. off 
trouble (as the countiy folks say) about It Huxley. 

Vast (vast), a. and adv. 1575. [ad. L. 
vastus void. Immense.] A. adj. x. Of very great 
or large dimensions or size ; huge, enormous, 
a. Of great or immense extent or area ; exten- 
sive, far-stretching 1590. 3. Of the mind, etc. i 
Unusually large or comprehensive in grasp or 
aims 16x0. 4. Very great in respect of amount, 
quantity, or number 1637. 5. As a mere inten- 
sive 1695. 

x. A v. ruffi a vaster fardingale H. Walpole, a. 
One sees more diuels then vaste bell can hold Sham. 
His v. breadth of shoulder 1865. Science la grown 
too v. for any one head Kingsley. 4. V. heeds of 
cattle 1838. His reading was v. 1856. I saw a v. 
number 1884. 5. Their wise heads go. .nodding with 
v. solemnity 1801. 

B. adv . Vastly. Now dial. 1687. Hence 
Va*sMy adv. immensely ; in weakened sense as 
a mere intensive, exceedingly, very (freq. ftn 
fashionable use in the 18th cent.) ; -ness. 

Vaat&tion (vsestB'/sn). 1545. [ad. L. 
vastation -, vastatio, f. vas tare, t. vastus waste. ] 
+1. The action of laving waste, devastating, or 
destroying -1663. Ta. The fact or condition of 
being devastated or laid waste -1653. 3. The 

action of purifying by the destruction of evil 
qualities or elements 1847, 

Vastitude (va'stititfd). 1603. [ad.L. vasti* 
tudo, f. vastus.] x. The quality of being vast | 
immensity, a. A vast extent or space 1841. 

V&stlty (verstfti). Now rare. 1545. [ad. 
L. vastitas ; see Vast a. and -ITT.] +1. The 
fact or quality of being desolate, waste, void, 
or empty -1651 . a. T he quality of being vast 
or immense 1603. 

a. Th* unbounded Sen and Vastitle of shora Hey- 
wood. 

Vasty (va-stl), a . 1596. [f. Vast a. + 
-y 1 .] Vast, immense, (In mod. use after 
Shaks.) 

I cam call Spirits from the vastle Deep* Shaks. 
Hence Va'atuy adv. 

Vat (wet), sb. ME. [Southern var. of Fat 
jJ. 1 ] x. A cask, tun, or other vessel used for 
holding or storing water, beer, or other liquid; 
usu. one of some size in which a liquor, esp. 
beer or cider, undergoes fermentation or Is 
prepared, b. A vessel, cauldron, or cistern 
containing the liquid used in dyeing or soma 
other process X54B. a. spec. a. - Cheese-ms* 
1669. b. - LAN -vat 1777. c. Mining. A 
wooden tub used in washing ore. etc. 180a. <L 
Salt-making. A salt-pit i860. 3. — Fat sb. 1 

3. 1766. +b. Formerly used as a measure of 
capacity for coal -x8ax. 4. Dyeing. The liquid 
solution in which the material to be dyed is 
immersed ; the dyeing liquor 1755. Hence Vat 
v. trans . to place or store In a v. ; to immerse 
in a dyeing solution or v. 

|| Vates (vR'tfz). 1635. [L.] x. A poet or 
bard, esp. one who Is divinely inspired; a 
prophet-poet. a. pi. One of the classes of the 
old Gaulish druids 1738. Hence Va*tie, f-ical 
adjs . of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
prophet or seer ; prophetic, inspired 1594. 

Vatican (vsetikfin). 1555. [a. F., or ad. 
L. Vatic anus (sc. coins , mons).l 1. (With initial 
capital, and now always with the.) The palace 
of the Pope built upon the Vatican Hill in 
Roma Also, in recent use, the papal authori- 
ties or the system which they represent ; tha 
papacy, b. Used with ref. to the artistic or 
literary treasures of the Vatican 1600. a. attrib. 
or as adj. Of or pertaining to the Vatican or lta 
library 1638. 

x. b. 1 .. would not part with his Book for half a V. 
1694. a V. Council, the council of 1869-70 which 
proclaimed the Infallibility of the Pope. 

Vaticanism (vce'tikiniz'm). 1875. [& 

prec.] The policy or principles of the Vatican, 
esp. In respect of papal infallibility and particu- 
larly with ref. to the Vatican Council of 1869-70. 
Vatic&nist (vaetikflnist), sb. and a. 1846. 
[f. as prec. -1- -ist.] A. sb. An adherent or sup- 
porter of the Vatican or of Vaticanism. B. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Vaticanism or Its adherents 
1893. 

vatiddel (vm-tiaaid), 1708. [L L. vastf^ 
stem of vales + -CIDE x.] One who ItiUs a 
prophet. 


ft (Ihffi Krtn), #(Fr.p&t> U (Ger. Mtfller). u (Fr« dime). P (cstrl)* fi(6t)(thm). 9 (P) { (Fr.fgfre). 
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Vaticlnal (v 4 ti*sinil), a. 1586. [fi L. 
vaticinus prophetic (see next) + -al.] Of the 
nature of or characterized by vaticination ; pro- 
phetic, vatic. 

Vaticinate (vftti'sin^t), v. 1633. [f. L. 

vaticinate vaticinari to prophesy, etc., f. vates 
Vates.] i. intr. To speak as a prophet or 
seer; to utter vaticinations ; to foretell events, 
a. trans. To foretell, predict, prognosticate, or 
prophesy (a future event) 165a. 

Vaticination (vatisin^-Jan). 1603. [ad. 
L. vaticination vaticinatio\ see prec.] i. A 
prediction of an oracular or inspired nature ; 
a prophecy, a prophetic utterance or forecast, 
a. The action or fact of vaticinating ; also, the 
power or gift of this 1623. 
a. The ambiguous v. of the heathen oracles 1874. 
Vatlcinator (vseti*sinrit/j). Now rare or 
Obs. 1652. [ad. L., f. vaticinari to Vatici- 
nate.] One who writes or utters vaticinations ; 
a prognosticator or prophet. 

Vatted (vse*t6d), ppl. a, 1843. [f. Vat zl] 
Placed or stored in a vat; said esp. of wine. 
Also Jig.,, mellow* 

n Vaudeville (v^h'dovil, Fr. vodvtl). 1739. 
[F., earlier vau (pi. vaux) de ville , vau de virc, 
and in full chanson du Vau de Virc a song of the 
valley of Vire (in Calvados, Normandy).] 1. 
A light popular song, commonly of a satirical 
or topical nature ; spec, a song of this nature 
sung on the stage. Now rare or Ohs, 9. A play 
or stage performance of a light and amusing 
character interspersed with songs. Also, without 
article, this species of play or comedy. X833. 
3. orig. U \S. mx Variety 6 c, d. 1891. 

a. Country people always go to see tragedies. None 
of your flimsy vaudevilles for them I 1863. So Vau- 
devillian a, and sb. Vau’devillist. 


Q Vaudois (vtfdwa), sb. and a. 1560. [F., 

repr. med.L. Va l Jens is ; see Waldenses.] 
A. sb. pi. Waldensians. B. adj. Waldensian. 
gVaudouz(v^M). 1864. [F.] - Voodoo jA 

Vault (v^lt), sb. 1 [Late ME. voute, a. OF. 
voute, vauite , vaute (mod.F. voAte) : — pop. L. 
*volta, ppl. sb. f. L. volvere to turn.] 1. A 
structure of stones or bricks so combined as to 
support each other over a space and serve as a 
roof or covering to this; an arched roof or 
ceiling, b. transf. An arching roof or covering 
resembling a structure of this kind X470. c. 
The apparent concave surface formed by the 
sky. Chiefly poet . 1586. d. Anat. One or other 
of certain concave structures or surfaces nor- 
mally facing downwards 1594. c. The inner 
portion of a steel furnace 1825. s. An enclosed 
space covered with an arched roof ; esp. a lower 
or underground apartment or portion of a 
building constructed in this form, late ME. b. 
A place of this kind used as a cellar or store- 
room for provisions or liquors 1500. 3. +a. 

An arched space under the floor of a church, 
used for ecclesiastical purposes ; a crypt -151 1. 
b. A burial chamber (orig. with arched roof), 
usu. altogether or partly under ground 1548. 
+4* A covered conduit for carrying away water 
or filth ; a drain or sewer -1700. fi. A natural 
cavern, cave, or overarched space; fa deep 
hole or pit 1535. 

s. The long-drawn Isle and fretted v. Giat. b. 
They frequently passed under vaults, formed by frag- 
ments of the rock 1773. *■ When evening turns the 

blue v. grey Cowras. A. The cranial v. 2849. a. A 
paper currency is employed, when there is no bullion 
in the vaults Emkksom. t. b. In as few years their 
successors will go to the family v. of *all the Caza- 
lets * Busks. 5* The v. at the end of the glacier 
Tyndall. 


Vault (vjHt), sb* 1576. [f. Vault p. 2 ] 
An act of vaulting ; a leap or spring* 

Vault (v^lt), v . 1 late ME. [ad. OF* voider 
(mod.F. voAter), f. voute Vault.] i* trams , To 
construct with or cover in with a vault or 
arched roof. Also with over. b. Of things : To 
form a vault over (something) ; to cover like a 
vault ; to overarch 1667. a* To bend, arch, or 
raise (something) after the manner of a vault 
1552. 8* intr ' To curve in the form of a vault 
X805. 

s. The various attempts made to v. the naves 1804. 

Have 1 not seen whole armies vaulted o'er With 
flying Jav'lins T 1710. a. Hateful is the dark-blue sky. 
Vaulted o'er the dark-blue sea Tknmyson. % Her 


mighty orbit vaults like the fresh rainbow Into the 
deep lmiison. 

Vault (v*)lt), V* 1568. [app. ad. OF. volter 
to gambol, leap, assim. in form to prec.] 2, 
intr. To spring or leap; spec, to leap with the 
assistance of the hand resting on the thing to 
be surmounted, or with the rid of a pole. 9, 
trans. To get over, surmount in this way 1884. 

1. Vaulting from the ground. His saddle every 
horseman found Scott, /if. He was ordained priest 
a day or two only before he vaulted into the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury 2882. a. The foot-passen- 
gers have to v. the gate 1884. Hence Vau*lter, one 
who vaults or leaps. 

Vaultage (V*lt6dg). 1599. [f. V aults. 1 ] 
A vaulted place or area ; a series of vaults. 
Vaulted (v|Hted), ppl. a, 1553. [f. Vault 
sb. 1 or v. 1 ] 1. Having the form of a vault ; 

arched or rounded. 9. Constructed or fur- 
nished with an arched roof; covered in or 
roofed by a vault 1601. 

Vaulting (vjHtiij), vbl. sb. 1 and sb. 1519. 
[f. Vault sb. 1 and v. 1 ] 1. The construction of 

a vault or vaults ; the operation of covering or 
roofing with a vault, a. The work or structure 
forming a vault 1513. b. With a and pi. A 
species, example, or piece of such work 1750. 
Vaulting vbl. sb .* 1531. [f. 

Vault t/. 2 ] The action of leaping with a 
vault, esp. as a gymnastic exercise. 

F. horse : fa. a horse mounted by vaulting, esp. one 
used for the exercise of leaping into the saddle with- 
out the help of a stirrup ; b. in gymnastics, a wooden 
figure of a horse employed for exercise in vaulting. 

Vaulty (vfHti), a . 1545. [f. Vault 
R esembling a vault ; having the arching form 
of a vault. 

Sound.. which resounds in v. and hollow places 
1651. 

tVaumure. 1475. [Reduced f. AF. +vaunf- 
mur ; see Vauntmure.] An advanced wall or 
earthwork thrown out in front of the main forti- 
fications ; the outer wall or series of walls of a 
fortification or fortress -1656. 

Vaunt (v§ nt, C7.S. vant), sb 1 Now rhet. 
or arch. lateME. [A phetic f. Avaunt x. 

Boasting, bragging ; arrogant assertion or bear- 
ing. 9. A boasting assertion, speech, or state- 
ment ; a boast or brag 1597. 8* A cause or 

subject of boasting (rare) 1791. 

2. With all the v. and insolent port of a conqueror 
1838. Fhr. To mahe [one's or a) *>., to boast or brag 
(now rare). a. The spirits beneath, whom 1 seduc’d 
With other promises and other vaunts Then to sub- 
mit, boasting I could subdue TV Omnipotent Milt. 
Hence Vau*Zltful [arch.) a. boastful | adv. [rare) 
boastfully. 

fVaunt, sb.* 1589. [Independent nie of 
Vant-, Vaunt- prefix .] A front part or por- 
I tion, esp. the van of an army -1624. 

Vaunt (vpnt, 17. S. vant), v. Now rhet. or 
arch, late ME. [a. OF. vanter : — pop. L. *vani~ 
tare ; cf. Avaunt w. 1 ] x. intr. To boast or 
brag; to use bragging or vainglorious language. 
Now rare or Obs. 9. trans. To boast of (some- 
thing) ; to commend or praise in a vainglorious 
manner 1592. 

1. He talk’d little, never vaunted, observ'd much, 
was very secret Tbmflz. Attila vaunted that the 
grass never grew a^ain after his horse's hoof 1653. 
a. This country, which does not always err in vaunt- 
ing its own productions H. Walfolb. So Vau*2iter 
(now arch.) a boaster, braggart Vau*ntery (now 
Obs. or arch.) vaunting, boasting f fa vaunt. Vatrnt* 
ingly adv. 

Vaunt-, prefix , an AF. variant of Vant-. 
Vaunt -courier (v5-nt-, vfl*nt,kosnri9i). 
Also fvantcotuier. 1500. [ad. F, avant-cou- 
reur Avant •courier, with assimilation to forms 
in Vaunt-, and to Courier.] +i. A soldier 
or horseman sent out in advance of the main 
body. Usu. In pi. ->1677. a* transf. One who 
goes or is sent out in advance In order to pre- 
pare the way or to announce the approach of 
another ; a forerunner. Freq. of things. 1561. 
tVauntmure* 1563. [Aphetic fi Avant- 
murr; see Vant-, Vaunt-.] - Vaumure 
-1605. 

Vauquelinitc (vtf»-klinrit). 1833. [f. the 
name of the French chemist L. N. Vauquelin 
(1768-1839) 4* -ITB *.] Min. Chromate of lead 
and copper, found in amorphous masses or 
crystalline crusts of a green or brownish colour. 
|| Vaurleo (wysefi). Also vaut-rfen* vaut 


rlea. 1835. [ F ., f. vaut, 3rd sing. pres. fnd. of 
valoir to be worth + rien nothing.] A worth- 
less good-for-nothing fellow ; a scamp. 
Vavasour (v**vfisQ*j). Now arch, and 
Hist. ME. [a* OF. vavas(s)our, or med.L. 
vavassor t app. f. vassi vassorum vassals of 
vassals.] A feudal tenant ranking immediately 
below awron. 

Was nowher such a worth! vauaser Chaucul So 
V a*vaaory, an estate held by a v. 

Vaward. Obs. exc. arch. lateME. [Re- 
duced form of ^vaumward. + vamward van- 
guard. See Vant- prefix .] Mil. -» Vanguard 
x. fs fig. The forefront; the early part 1597. 
b. We that are in the v. of our youth Shake. 

Ve, reduced form of Have v. appended to 
pronouns in rapid or unstudied speech; e.g. 
they've -= they have. 

Veal (vfl), sb. late ME. [ft. AF. vel t OF. 
veel , veal (mod.F. veau) : — I., vitellus , dim. 
of vitulus calf.] x. The flesh of a calf as 
an article of food. 9. A calf, esp. as killed for 
food or intended for this purpose. Now rare. 
late ME. Hence Veal v. trans. (C/.S.) to rear 
(calves) for use as v. Vea*ly a. resembling v. ; 
fig. imperfectly developed ; immature. 

||Vecti8 (vc*ktis). 1648. [L., * lever, crow- 
bar ’.] ti. A lever -1674. 9. Surg . a. An ob- 

stetrical instrument used as a lever to free the 
head of the child 1790. b. An instrument em- 
ployed in operations on the eye 188a. 
Vectita-tion. rare. 1656. [f. L ,vec/itare 9 
freq. of vectare to carry.] The action of carry- 
ing or conveying ; the fact of being carried or 
conveyed. 

Vector (ve-kt^i). 1704. [a. L., f. vehere 

to carry.] fi. A sir. An imaginary straight line 
joining a planet moving round a centre, or the 
locus of an ellipse, to that centre or locus. Also 
v . radius ■* radius v. (Radius 3 d) -1796. 9. 

Math. A quantity having direction as well as 
magnitude, denoted by a line drawn from Its 
original to its final position 1865. 3. A carrier 

of disease 1926. HenceVecto*rial<z. of, pertain- 
ing to, or connected with a v. or radius vector. 
j| Veda (v*i d&). 1734. [a. Skr. veda know- 

ledge, sacred book, from the root vid- to know ; 
see Wit t/.] One or other of the four ancieut 
sacied books of the Hindus (called the Rig-, 
Yajur-, Sdma-, and A tharva-vida) ; the body 
of sacred literature contained in these books. 
Hence Veda*ic a. Vedic a. ; Ve daism m 
Vkdism. 

|| Vedanta (v/da*nt4, -se*nti). 1893. [Skr. 
vidanta , f. vid a Veda + ant a end.] One of the 
leading systems of Hindu philosophy. 

The V. system shows us . . bow pantheism must logi- 
cally result in scepticism 1849. Hence Veda*ntic a. 
Veda'ntUm* Veda*ntlat 
Vedda (ve‘dft). Also Wed da. 1681. [Sin- 
halese vedda archer, hunter.] A member of a 
primitive race inhabiting the forest districts of 
Ceylon. 

|| Vedette (v/de*t). 1690. [F. f ad. It ve- 

detta , prob. f. vedere to see.] Mil. A mounted 
sentry placed in advance of the outposts of an 
army to observe the movements of the enemy. 

V. boat , a small vessel used for scouting purposes 10 
naval warfare. 

Vedic (v^i’dik), a. and sb. 1859. [f. Veda 
+ -ic.] A. adj. Of, pertaining to, contained, 
mentioned in, or contemporary with the Vedas. 
B. sb. The language of the Vedas, an early form 
of Sanskrit. 

Vedioin (v/i‘diz ( m ). 188a. [f. V eda + -ism.] 
The system of religious beliefs and practices 
contained in the Vedas. 
llVedTO(vedr^). 1753. [Rnis., 'pail’.] A 
Russian liquid measure equal to 9-7 imperial 
gallons. 

Veer (vfsi), sb. i6it. [fi Veer v.*) An 
act or Instance of veering ; a change 01 direc- 
tion. 

Veer (vfcx), e.i 146a [a. MDu. vUrtn to 
let out, slacken, ■■ OHO. fieren to give direc- 
tion to.] tx. trans. To allow (a sheet or other 
sail-line) to run out to some eatent ; to let out 
by releasing -1694. b. To let out (any line or 
rope); to allow to run out gradually to a desired 
length 1574. a. To allow (a boat, buoy, etc .1 
to drift further off by letting out a line attached 
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to !t 1539. a* To let out or pay out (a cable) 
2604. 

x. b. They rowed it towards the rock, veering out a 
rope, which they had fastened to the large boat 1793. 
a They veered out a buoy with a line, which we got 
hold or Marryat. 3. After veering cable we went to 
quarters 187a To v. and Haul, is to haul and slack 
alternately on a rope, as in warping, until the vessel 
or boat gets headway R. H. Dana. 

Veer vA 158a. [ad. F. virer to 

turn, veer; of obsc. origin.] 1. intr. Of the 
wind t To change gradually ; to pass by degrees 
from one point to another, spec, in the direction 
of the sun's course, orig. Naut. a. Naut, Of 
a ship : To change course ; spec, to turn round 
with the head away from the wind in order to 
sail on another tack x6ao. 8. To turn round 
or about; to change from one direction or 
course to another 1633. 4. fig. To change or 

alter; to pass from one state, position, ten- 
dency, etc. to another ; to be variable or change- 
able 1669. g. absol. To alter the course of a 
ship, spec . by causing it to swing round with 
the stern to windward so as to sail on another 
tack. Also of a ship: To admit of veerrng. 
2625. 6. trans. To turn from one course or 

direction to another 1647. 

x. The next night tbe wind veered to the eastward 
2899. a. A head of all the Master Pilot steers, And, 
as he leads, the following navy veers Dryden. 3. 
Grief a fixed star, and joy a vane that veers Swin- 
BUBNE. The amazed horse veered quickly to one side 
2879. 4. Seldom has the fortune of war veered round 
SO rapidly 1878. He is a man to v. about like a 
weathercock 1884. 5. My lads, lie to, then v. and sail 
against the wind 1884. 

Veery (vl**ri). U.S. 1845. [perh. imita- 
tive.] A N. Amer. thrush ( Turdus fuscescens ), 
also called fawny and Wilson's thrush. 

II Vega 1 (y,-. •gi). 1645. [Sp. and Catal. ; 

origin obsc. J In Spain and Spanish America, 
an extensive, fertile, and grass-covered plain or 
tract of land. 

Vega a (vPg&). 1638. [a. Sp. or med.L., 

ad. Arab, wdqi* falling, in \al nasr) al waqi* 
•the falling (vulture) the constellation Lyra.] 
The brightest star in the constellation Lyra; 
a Lyne. 

Vcgetability (ve^/tibi-Hti). late ME. 
fad. med.L. * vegetabilitas , f. L. vegetabilis 
VEGETABLE a. ; see -ITT.] fi. A vegetable 
organism, late ME. only. a. Vegetable charac- 
ter, quality, or nature 1646. 

Vegetable (ve-d^ftib’l), sb. 158a. [f. the 
ftdj.] z. A living organism belonging to the 
vegetable kingdom or the lower of the two series 
of organic beings ; a growth devoid of animal 
life ; — Plant sb. 1 . a. +b. pi. In collective 
sense : Vegetation -1821. a. A plant cultivated 
for food ; isp. an edible herb or root used for 
human consumption and commonly eaten, either 
cooked or raw, with meat or other articles of 
food 1767. 

a. At a stinted repast of milk and vegetables 1796. 
attrib., as v. disk, garden, soup. 

Vegetable (vcajAib'l), a. late ME. fa. 
OF., (mod.F. vlgl table), or ad. L. vegelabilis 
animating, vivifying, f. vegetare Vegetate «/.] 
ti. Having the vegetating property of plants ; 
living and growing as a plant or organism en- 
dowed with the lowest form of life -1678. a. 
Of or pertaining to, composed or consisting of, 
or derived or obtained from plants or their 
parts ; of the nature of or resembling^ a vege- 
table. Freq. as contrasted with animal . or 
mineral products. 258a. 8* V* creation , king- 

dom , world , etc., that division of organic nature 
to which plants belong 2668. 4. Of, composed 

or consisting of. or made from esculent vege- 
tables 1746. 5. Resembling that of a vegetable ; 
esp. uneventful, monotonous, dull 2854. 

1. Comparysownyd . . To a aowle hat were pe 
wblche, with'oute senaibllito, Mynystreth lyf in her be, 
flour, and tre Lydo. a. The superiority of coal to v. 
tar 1 Boo, The subject of v. development 1850. 5- 

The pauper peasantry, weary of a merely v. life, were 
glad of any pretext for excitement 2854. 

Special collocations t V. add, an organic acid de- 
rived from a plant. V. alkali, carbonate of potash. 
V, batter, the name given to the concrete w of cer- 
tain vegetables, because of its resemblance to the butter 
obtained from the milk of animals, and because it is 


3 . V. mould, mould having a large proportion of 
ecayed v. matter in it. V. parchment ; see Parch- 
hknt i. V. silk, a cotton. like material obtained from 
the seed -pods of Chorisia jpeciosa. V. tallow, a 
fatty substance obtained from Stillingia set if era, and 
other plants. V. wax, a wax or wax-like substance 
obtained from plants or v. growths. 

Vegetal (vevJaA&l), a. and sb. late ME. 
[ad. med.L. *vegetalis, f. L. vegetare', see Vege- 
tate v.] A. adj. x. Characterized by, exhibit- 
ing, or producing the phenomena of physical 
life and growth. Now usu. In contrast with 
animal, b. In expressed or implied contrast 
with sensible (or sensitive) and rational. Obs . 
exc. Hist. 1621. a. Of or pertaining to, de- 
rived or obtained from, plants or vegetables 
1596. 8. ■■ prec. 3. 1664. 

1. Phenomena of animal and v. life Sfencf.r. b. 
Ail creatures, v., sensible, and rational Burton, a. 
Manna, Cassia, and v. Salt 1758. 

B. sb. - Vegetable sb. 1. 1599. 

Vegetant (ve*d3ft&nt), a. and sb. 1576. [a. 
F. vl git ant, or ad. L. vegetant-, vegetans, vege- 
tare', see Vegetate t/.] A. adj. +1. Animating, 
vivifying, invigorating ( rare ) -1615. a. Vege- 
tating; vegetable, vegetal. Now rare. x6io. 
tB. sb. — Vegetable sb. 1. -x6io. 
Vegetarian (ved^/te^Tian), and**. 184a. 
[irreg. f. Vegetable + -ari an.] A. sb. 1 . One 
who lives wholly or principally upon vegetable 
foods ; esp. one who abstains from animal food 
obtained by the direct destruction of life. a. A 
member of a fanatical Chinese sect 1895. B. adj. 
x. Of or pertaining to vegetarians or vegetarian- 
ism ; practising or advocating vegetarianism 
1849. 9 - Of animals: Living on vegetables 1856. 
3. Consisting of vegetables or plants x868. 
Vegetarianism (ved3fte»*ri&niz’m]. 1853. 
[f. prec. + -ism.] The principles or practice of 
vegetarians ; abstention from eating meat, fish, 
or other animal products. 

Is it contrary to the rules of V. to eat eggs? Tyn- 
dall. 

Vegetate (ve-dgftrtt), v. 1605. [f. L. 

vegetat-, vegetare to animate, enliven, f. vegetus 
Vrgete a.] 1. intr. Of plants, seeds, etc. : 

To exercise or exhibit vegetative faculties or 
functions ; to grow or develop, or begin to do 
so. b. transf. To increase as if by or present 
the appearance of vegetable growth 1744. a. 
fig. Of persons, etc. : To live a merely physical 
life ; to lead a dull, monotonous existence, de- 
void of intellectual activity or social intercourse ; 
to live in dull retirement or seclusion 1740. +3. 
trans . To cause to grow ; to animate, quicken 
-X678. 

s. A youne oak, Just vegetating from the acorn 
1791. b. Naturalists have observed that ore in 
swamps and pondy ground vegetates and increases 
1796. a. In short, we rather vegetated than lived 
1777. The vast empire of China.. has vegetated 
through a succession of drowsy ages W. Irving. 

Vegetation (ved.^ft?i‘Jan). 1564. [ad. (late 
and) med.L. vegetatio, f. vegetare Vegetate t/.] 
L x. The action of vegetating or growing ; the 
faculty, process, or phenomena of growth and 
development as possessed by certain organic 
substances ; vegetal activity or property. ta. 
transf. The production of a plant-like formation 
-1843, s .fig. Existence similar or comparable 
to that of a vegetable ; dull, empty, or stagnant 
life spent in retirement or seclusion 1797. 

a The Influence of the Air and Light upon the V. 
of Salts 18: 13. 3. Hedouville.. went to spend a life of 
mere v. in Spain 2854. 

n. x. ta. A vegetable form or growth ; a 
plant -1707. b. A plant-llke growth or forma- 
tion due to chemical action 1790. c. Path. A 
morbid fungoid growth or excrescence occurring 
on some part ofthe body 1835. a, Plants col- 
lectively ; plants or vegetal growths as a pro- 
duct of the soil X737. 

a. When an American forest Is cut down, a very dif- 
ferent v. springs up Darwin. 

Vegetative (ve’dgft^tiv), a. and sb. late 
ME. [ad. med. L. vegetat ivus, f. vegetat-, vegetare 
Vegetate v.; see-iVE.] A. adj. x. Having the 
function of vegetation ; endowed with the power 
or faculty of growth, b. spec . in Phys. and Bot. 
Concerned with growth and development, as 
opp. to reproductive 1857. a. Of or pertaining 
to, conoemed or connected with, or character- 
ised by vegetation or growth, late ME. 3* 
Causing or promoting vegetation ; productive. 


fertile 1594. 4. « Vegetable a. 3. 1677. §. 

Path. Characterized by the exercise or activity 
of the physical functions only 1893. 

3. Fullers-earth is . . very full of that v. Salt that helpe 
tbe growth of Plants 1707. 5. Idiots of v. grade 1899. 

fB. sb. An organic body capable of growth 
and development but devoid of sensation and 
thought ; a vegetable or plant -1764. Hence 
Ve*getattve-ly adv., -ness. 

Vegete (v/dgf-t), a. Now rare. 1639. [ad. 
L. vegetus, f. vegerg to be active or lively.] x. 
Healthy and active ; flourishing in respect of 
health and vigour, a. Of plants or their parts t 
Healthy, vigorous; growing strongly or pro- 
moting active growth 1651. 

z. Even her body was made aery and v. J kr. Taylor, 
r. The lower leaf dies. .as tbe upper leal becomes v 
180a 

Vegetlve (ve'dg/tiv), a. and sb. 1506. [Re- 
duced f. Vegetative a., after L. vegetare or 
vegetusj] A. adj. x. — Vegetative a. a. a. 
Endowed with the faculty of vegetation or 
growth 16x5. tB. sb. «■* Vegetable sb. a. 
-18x9. 

Vegeto- (vcdgfto), irregular comb, form of 
the L. stem veget used in the sense of * vege- 
table and . . ' or * having a vegetable origin as 
v.-animal , - mineral . 

fVegetous, a. 1609. [f. L. vegetus Vegete; 
see -ous.] — Vegete a. -1696. 

Vehemence (vr/mena, vrhfmens). 1599. 
[a. late OF., or ad.L. vehementia ; see next. In 
this and the related words the pronunc. (vph-) 
is now chiefly £/.£.] 1. Intensity or strength 

of smell or colour (rare) 1535. 9. Impetuosity, 

great force or violence, of physical action or 
agents 1542. 3. Great or excessive ardour, 

eagerness, or fervour of personal feeling or ac- 
tion ; passionate force or violence zcap. 

3. With an almost savage v. of gesticulation 1839. 

Vehemency (vrfmgnsi, vf*h-). Now rare. 
2538. [ad. L. vehementia , f. vehement- Vehe- 
ment a. ; see -RNCY.] x. — prec. 3. a. In- 
tensity or severity 1543. 3. = prec. a. 15*5. 

1. You'll learn henceforth to chide with far less v, 
1830. a. The vehemencie of the fire forceth..vp an 
aboundance of vapours 1604. 

Vehement (vrftnfcnt, vrh-), a . 1483. [a. 
OF. (F. vehement), or ad. L. vehement -, ve- 
hement violent, impetuous, usu. taken as f. 
vehe- ( — ve- in vecors) lacking + mens mind.] 
I. x. Intense, severe; rising to a high degree or 
pitch. a. Of natural forces : Operating with 
great strength or violence ; esp. of wind, blow- 
ing very strongly or violently 1531. 8- Of 

actions : Characterized by great physical exer- 
tion ; performed with unusual force or violence 
1531. 1 * 4 . Of remedies, etc. : Having a power- 
ful effect upon the system -1656. 

x. V. dolour and payne 1 563. Salt of Tartar requires 
a v. fire to flux it Boyi.ic a. The Rain was so v. 1701. 
3. transf. These v. exertions of intellect cannot be 
frequent Johnson. 

11. z. a. Of suspicion or likelihood: Very 
strong. Now arch. 1516. +b. Of proof, etc. s 

Strong, cogent ; capable of producing convic- 
tion -1731. a. Of thoughts, feelings, etc. : Ex-* 
tremely strong or deep ; eager, passionate ; vio- 
lent, intense 1526. 8* Of language : Very forcibly 
or passionately uttered or expressed ; resulting 
from strong feeling or excitement 1533. 4. Of 

persons, their character, ctc.x Acting or tending 
to act in a manner displaying passion or excite- 
ment Z560. 5. Of debate, strife, etc. x Character- 
ized by great heat or bitterness 1620. 

a. The Queen's v. partisanship 1007. 3. The most 

v. protestations of gratitude and fidelity 1848. 4, For 
the woman.. Ever prefers the audacious, the wilful, 
the v. hero 1848. 5. Powerful and v. opposition 1844. 
Hence Ve’hement-ly adv., -nose. 

Vehicle (vrtk’l ; chiefly C/.S. vfhikn), sb. 
x6xa. [ad. F. vihicule, or L. vehiculum , f. ve» 
here to carry.] 1 . z. A substance, esp . a liquid, 
serving as a means for the readier application or 
use of another substance mixed with or dissolved 
in it : a. Med. A medium in which strong or 
unpalatable drugs or medicines are adminis- 
tered. b. Painting. A fluid (as water, oil, etc.) 
with which pigments are mixed for use 1787. a. 
That which serves as a means of transmission, 
or as a material embodiment or manifestation 
of something 165a 3. A means or medium by 
which ideas or impressions are communicated 
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VEHICULAR 

or made known ; a medium of expression or 
utterance 1659. 4. The form, the material or 

other shape, in which something spiritual is 
embodied or manifested 1659. 

a If the water be in reality the ▼. of this disease 
1779. The. . nee of paper as the^v. of writing instead 
of parchment >837. 3. Music is not made the v. of 

poetry, but poetry of music Hasutt, 4. When our 
souls are divested of their grosser vehicles 1670. 

II. 1, A material means, channel, or instru- 
ment by which a substance or some property 
of matter (as sound or heat) is conveyed or trans- 
mitted from one point to another 2615. 9. A 

means of conveyance provided with wheels or 
runners and used for the carriage of persons 01 
goods; a carriage, cart, wagon, sledge, etc. 
2656. 8* A receptacle in which anything is 

placed in order to be moved 2678. 

s. Air is the usual v. of Sound 1803. a. The rum- 
bling and Jolting v. stopped at the door of a tavern 
18*9. Hence Ve‘£tlcle r. trans. to place or convey 
in a v. 

Vehicular (Whi-MaiAi), a. 2616. [ad. 
late L. vehicularis, f. vehiculum VEHICLE sb.] 

a. Of, pertaining to, associated or connected 
with a (wheeled) vehicle, b. Made, performed, 
or carried on by means of a vehicle or vehicles 
1749. c. Of the nature of or serving as a vehicle 
1807. 

b. V. traffic was almost entirely suspended (879. 
Vehiculate (vfhi'laifkn), v. rare. 1660. 
ft L. vehiculum ; see -ATE*.] a. trans. To 
carry or convey in or as in a vehicle, b. intr. 
To travel, ride, or drive, in a vehicle. So Ve- 
hlcul&'tlon, conveyance by means of a vehicle 
or vehicles ; vehicular activity or traffic. Vo 
hi'culatory a. of the nature of, pertaining or 
relating to, vehicles. 

||Vehicolum (vJhrki£l#m). Now rare or 
Obs. PL vehicula. 2694. [L.1 Vehicle sb. 
I. x. 9, 4. II. 9. 

[Vehme(v?*mn, ||£-mo). Hist. AlsoFehm. 
1899. fa. early mod.G. Vehme , now Fthme , 
Feme , MHG. 1 feme, veimt judgement, punish- 
ment.] — next. Hence Veh*mlc a. pertaining 
to or connected with the Vehmgericht. 

|) Vehmgericht (va*m-, || te-mgprix 7 !). Hist. 
1899. [a. early mod.G. Vehm -, now Fchm-, 
Femgericht (pi. -gerichte), 1 prec. + gerickt court, 
tribunal.] A form of secret tribunal which 
exercised great power in Westphalia from the 
end of the xath to the middle of the x6th cen- 

'veil (viPl), sb. ME. [a. AF • and ONF . veils 
and veil OF. voile and voil 9 — L. vela (neut. 
pL taken as fern, sing.) and velum curtain, veil.') 
x. A piece of woollen material forming the outer 
part of the distinctive head-dress of a nun, and 
worn so as to drape the head and shoulders. 
9. An article of attire worn, esp. by women, over 
the head or face, either as a part of the ordinary 
head-dress, or in order to conceal or protect 
the faee ; freq. a piece of net or thin gauzy ma- 
terial tied to the hat and covering the face in 
order to protect it from the sun or wind ME. 8« 
A piece of doth or other material serving as a 
curtain or hanging: a. Jewish Antiq, The piece 
of precious doth separating the sanctuary from 
the bodyof the Temple or the Tabernade ME 

b. Reel. The curtain hung between the altar and 
the choir, esp. during Lent. Now /to*, late ME 
4. A piece of silk or other material used as a 
covering, spec. {Reel. ) to drape a crucifix, image, 
picture, etc., esp. during Lent, or to cover the 
chalice, etc. late ME. a. fig \ Something which 
conceals, covers, or hides; a disguising or ob- 
scuring medium or influence ; a cloak or mask, 
late ME. 6. In various specific uses 1 A veil-like 
membrane ; a membranous appendage or part 
serving as a cover or screen ; a velum 1760. 

s, Phr. To take the v.Ap become a nun 1 to rater s 
convent or nunnery. The r„ the life of a nun. a. 
Over her bee a v., so transparent es not to conceal 
*774. A bridal v. of old Brussels lace {mod). 3. a. 
Phr, Behind. beyond, or within the v.t ased fig. or 
alhia, chiefly after Heh. vi. 191 now commonly with 
re£ to the neat world. 9, The v. of anonymity x38a. 
Phr. Te draw, threw, or east m v. ever : to hide or 
conceal, to refrain from discussing, to hush up Or keep 
from public knowledge. Hence V el‘llesB a having 
mo v, 1 unshade d, unclou ded 1 
Veil (vAl), 9 . late ME. ft prec.] L trans. 
To cow (a person, etc.) with or as with a veil ; 
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to oonceal or hide (the face, etc.) by means of a 
veil or other material ; to enveiL b. refi. To 
hide, cover, or wreathe (oneself) in something 
1799. To bestow the veil of a nun upon (a 
woman) ; to admit into the religious life as a 
nun. late ME 8* To cover, enshroud, or screen 
as or in the manner of a veil ; to serve as a veil to 
(something) 15x3. 4. fig. To conceal (some im- 
material thing, condition, quality, etc.) from 
apprehension, knowledge, or perception; to 
hide the real nature or meaning of (something) : 
freq. with implication of bad motives, 1538. 
5. To render less distinct or apparent ; to re- 
duce, soften, tone down 2843. 

1. She bow'd as if to v. a noble tear Tkw n tbon. 
Psyche, all in lily-whiteness veil'd Bridges. 3. Orna- 
ment is but.. The beautious scarfe Vailing an Indian 
beautie Shake. Yonder blazing Cloud that veils the 
Hill Milt. 4. Pythagoras learned to v. his precepts 
1770. 

Veiled (vfvld), ppl. a. 2593. ft Veil v. 
or j £.1 1. Covered with or wearing a veil; 

shrouded in a veil. b. Bot. Having a velum ; 
velate 2793. »• Concealed, covered, hidden, 

as if by a veil ; obscure, unrevealed 2612. b. 
fig. Covert, disguised ; not openly declared, ex- 
pressed, or stated 2875. 3. Of sound, the voice, 
etc. : Indistinct, muffled, obscure 1834. 

s. What v. form sits on that ebon throne T Sriuzt, 
a The more vailed and pregnant parts of Scripture 
1619. b.The scarcely v. sneer which marked his 
tone of voice 1891. 

Veiling (vB'lii)^ vbl. sb. late ME [f. as 
prec. +-ING >.] x. The action of Veil v. 1586. 
a. Something serving as a veil, curtain, or 
screen, late ME, b. Material of which veils are 
made. Also pi. 1889. 

a. Nun's v . : see Nun sb. 

Vein (y?n), sb. ME. [a. OF. veins s-— L. 
vena.] L 1. One or other of the tubular vessels 
in which the blood is conveyed through the 
animal body ; iu later use spec, one of those by 
which the blood is carried back to the heart 
from the extremities (opp. to artery ). a. Bot. 
A slender bundle of fibro-vascular tissue forming 
an extension of the petiole In the parenchyma 
of a leaf 2513. b. Rnt. A nervure of an insect s 
wing 18x7. 8- A marking or an appearance 

suggestive of a vein ; esp. an irregular stripe or 
streak of a different colour in marble or other 
stone 1649. b. A streak or seam of a different 
material or texture from the main substance 
1663. 

>- Af* In equity and reason the benefitt of trade 
should be equally disposed into all the vainea of the 
Commonwealth 1651. 3. The blue veins of the glacier 

are beautifully shown Tyndall. b. The spectrum 
famed by a fine prism of flint glass, free of veins 
1832. 

£L i, A small natural channel or perforation 
within the earth through which water trickles 
or flows ; a flow of water through such a chan- 
nel ME m. Min . A deposit of metallic or 
earthy material having an extended or ramifying 
course under ground ; a seam or lode ; j fee a 
continuous crack or fissure filled with matter 
(esp. metallic ore) different from the containing 
rock, late ME 3* fa. A strip of ground or 
soil, esp. one having a particular character or 
quality -2693. b. A channel or lane of water 
2606. c. A current of wind ; the track in which 
this moves 2799. VBL. fig. 1. A strain or inter- 
mixture of some quality traceable in personal 
character or conduct, in a discourse or writing, 
etc. 1565. b. A line or course of thought, etc. ; 
a source of Information 1704. a. A natural ten- 
dency towards or a special aptitude or capacity 
for the production of literary or artistic work ; 
a particular strain of talent or genius 1577. 3. 
A special or characteristic style of language or 
expression in writing or speech 2548. +4. A 

habit or practice -27a 5. fb. An inclination or 
desire towards something specified -1673, 5. 

Personal character or disposition ; also, a par- 
ticular element or trait in this 2565. b. A 
humour or mood 2577. 

s. A v. of Superstition ran through all his Actions 
x 701. b. Delay opens new veins of thought J ohnsom. 
a. If I had Vlrg Liles vayne to indite, or Homers quiU 
i <77. ft. An inscription, somewhat In the v. of Ancient 
mol Scott, g. When the peacock v. rises. 1 strut 
e Gentleman Commoner Lams. b. Phr. In the is 
a fit or suitable mood for something! Nobody c an be 
moss amusing when she is la the v. 1903. Hence 
VeHueas a. baring no veins I chiefly Bet of leaves. 


VELITATION 

Veftmlet, a small or minor v.| epee. In Bet. a branch 
or subdivision of a v. 

Vein (vjtn), v. 1686. [f. prec,] X. trans . 
To ornament with coloured, incised, or im- 
pressed lines or streaks suggestive of veins. 
Also with in. a. Of things : To extend over 
or through (something ) after the manner of veins, 
Chiefly poet. 1607. 

a. All toe gold That vein* the world Tsmnyson. 
Veined (vjind), ppl. a. 2539. [f. as prec.] 
i. Furnished or marked with veins (in various 
1). a. Intersected or marked with some- 


thing (esp. a colour) suggestive of veins 2619. 

1, The v. structure of the ice Tyndall. The million 
leaves, v. and edge-cut, on bush and tree 1883, 

Vetoing (vfl-niq), vbl. sb. 1686. ft Vein 
sb. or v.] 1. The action or process of orna- 
menting with vein-like markings. a. The 
arrangement of veins or vein-like markings on 
or in something ; a veined appearance or struc- 
ture ; venation 1826. 

Veinous (v/i-nos), a. 1634. ft as prec. + 
-ous.] 2. Physiol, a. Full of or traversed by 
veins, b. Occupying the veins 1801. a. Having 
large or prominent veins (also transf.) ; formed 
by out-standing veins 1848. 

a. Sha clasped her v. and knotted hands together 
Dickkn* 

Vei-n(-)atone. 1709. [f. Vein sb.] 1* 
Stone or earthy matter composing a vein and 
containing metallic ore ; gangue, matrix, b. 
With pi. : A portion or variety of this 1728. 
9. - Phlebolite, -lith 1835. 

Veiny (vf»*ni), a. 1594. [f. Vein sb.] Full 
of veins ; traversed by veins ; marked by veins 
of colour. 

Six blocks of very superior veiny marble 1800. 

(| Velamen (vfl/i-m&i). Pi. -amina. 2880, 
[L., f. velare to cover,] Bot. The outer en- 
velope or covering of the aerial roots of soma 
arums and orchids. 

Velar (vf-UU), a. and sb. 1796. [ad. L. 
ve laris, f. velum sail, curtain.] A. adj. 1. A reh. 
V. cupola 1 a cupola or dome, terminated by 
four or more walls. 9. Phonetics. Of sounds t 
Produced by contact with the soft palate 1876. 
3. Zoo l Of or pertaining to a velum 2878. B. 
sb. A velar guttural x88& 

|| Velarium (vHe-viAm). /Y.-ia* 1834. [L., 
'awning*, f velum sail/) 1. Rom . Antiq . A 
large awning used to cover a theatre or amphi- 
theatre as a protection against sun or rain, 
a. Zool. A thin marginal rim on the bell of cer- 
tain hydrozoans x888. 

Velate (vHA), a. 1857. [f. L. velum V«r 
LUM, or ad. L. velatus , velare to cover. 1 a. 
Bot. Furnished with a veil ; veiled, b. Z00L 
Having a velum. So Ve*Uted a . 1835. 

Veld, veldt (velt, felt). Also velt, 180L 
[a, early Du. veldt , now veld ; see Field jAJ 
In South Africa, the unenclosed country, or 
open pasture-land. 

Como. 1 v. -com et, » field-comet j v. pig, the Ethi- 
opian wart-hog ( Phacecmrus ethiopicus)\ V. rat, the 
striped rat of 5 . Africa. 

VekL, veldt-ahoe (veritjfl, felt-). S. AM . 
Also velschoen (pi .) ; veldtachoon. x8sa. [ a. 
or ad. Cape Du. veldsehoen, earlier velschoen. 
{ Du. vet skin, Fbi.l sb. 1 +schoe* SHOE sb.) 
A light shoe made of untanned hide. 

[| Velella (vfele*lA). 1834. [mod.L., f. L. 
velum sail] Zool. A genus of siphonophorous 
oceanic hydrozoans ; a member of this genus. 
Veliferoua (rilrten s), a . 1656. ft L. 

velifer , L Velum ; see -febous. ] fr . Carrying 
sails -1697 a. Zool. Bearing a velum; mem- 
branous 2871. 

Voliger (vPlldgoj). 1877. [mod.L., f. L. 
tuto VELUM 4- -ger bearing*] Zool. A molluscan 
larva furnished with a velum or dilated swim- 
ming-membrane. 

VellgerouE (vsli'dglros), a. 1877. ft as 
prec. 1 see -gebous.] Zool Of certain larval 
sunns « Bearing or furnished with a velum. 
VeMtatlQn (velltn-Jan). Now ran. 1607. 
[ad. I* veUtatio , L velitari. L velit~. tv to; see 
next.] t.A Might engagement; a skirmish s6x& 
a. fig. A wordy skirmish or encounter 1607 
a All the vernations were peaceably frsrled op ln 
this result 1709, 
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VELITES 

Velltefl (vfditfz) , sb. pi. 160a [L^ pi. of | 
velit-, veles .] Light-armed soldiers employed 
is skirmishers in the Roman armies. So tVe*li- 
tary a . of or pertaining to light-armed troops. 
Vellelty (veirfti). 1618. [ad. F. velltitt ; 

or mecLL. velleitat velleitas, f. w//r to will, 
wish ; see -mr,] i. The fact or quality of 
merely willing, wishing, or desiring, without any 
effort or advance towards action or realization, 
s. With a and pi* A mere wish, desire, or in- 
clination 1624. 

Vellicate (ve'likrit), v. Now rare or Ob 5. 
1604. [f. L. vellicat-, vellieare , freq. of vellere 

to pull, pluck. J 1. trans. Of things: To act 
■pon or affect so as to Irritate ; esp. to pluck, 
nip, pinch, or tear by means of small or sharp 

? olnts, b. Of persons : To tickle or titillate 1755. 

*.fig. To carp at >1686. 3. intr. To twitch ; 

to contract or move convulsively (rare) 1670. 

1. A hairy, bristly substance, which ..will, by prick- 
ing and vellicating the coats of stomach and bowels, 
many times occasion sickness 1783. 

Vellication (velikJi ‘Jan V Now rare or Obs. 
1623. [ad. L. vellicatio, f. vellieare to Velli- 
CATK.l i.The action or process of pulling or 
twitching; irritation or stimulation by means 
of small or sharp points ; titillation or tickling, 
a. An instance or occasion of this ; also, a 
twitching or convulsive movement, esp. of a 
muscle or other part of the body 1665. 
nVellon (vely^n). 1676. HSp.; cogna. w. Bil- 
lon.] Copper, as used in Spanish coinage : 
esp. in real (of) v. 

Vellum (ve'ltfm). [late ME. a. velym t - uni , 
OF. velin (mod.F. vilin), f. vel Vkal sb. For 
the change of final n to m cf. pilgrim , venom .] 
i. A fine kind of parchment prepared from the 
skins of calves (lambs or kids) and used especi- 
ally for writing, painting, or binding ; also, any 
superior quality of parchment or an imitation 
•f this 1440. a. A piece or sheet of this ma- 
terial ; a manuscript or testimonial written on 
vellum, late ME. 

mi t rib. and Comb. • v. cloth, tracing-cloth ; v. 
paper, a paper mAde to imitate v. Hence Ve*l- 
Iumy a. relating to or resembling v. 

Velociineter (veUsrmftai). 184a. [f. L. 
veloci-, vc lax swift +■ -meter. J An instrument 
or apparatus (variously constructed) for measur- 
ing the velocity of engines, vessels, projectiles, 
etc. 

Velocipede (vilp-sip/d). 1819. [ad. F. 
w ilocrpile, f. L. veloci -, velox swift + fed pa 
foot.] 1. — Hobby j^. 1 4. Obs. exc. Hist. a. 
A travelling-machine having wheels turned by 
the pressure of the foot upon pedals ; esp. an 
early form of the bicycle or tricycle ; a * bone- 
shaker*. Now rare. 1849. Hence Velo*dpediet 
[ad. F. vllocipddiste), one who rides a v. 
Velocity (v/y-slti). 1550. [ad. F. vilociti 
or ad. L. veloeitat -, veloci tas , f. veloci velox 
swift, rapid ; see -ITY. J 1. Rapidity or celerity 
of motion; Swiftness, speed. Also, relative 
rapidity or rate of motion, a. Rapidity (abso- 
lute or relative) of operation or action ; quick- 
ness 1674. 

1. His Blood (lows with its due V. 1704. A v. 'of 
upwards of three knots per hour 1880. a. Colonel 
Brahhwaite was instructed to anticipate resistance by 
v. of completion Jxs. Mill. 

1 Velours (valQs-j). Also velour. 1706. [F., 
' velvet ’. ] 1 , A hatter's velvet pad for smooth- 

ing and polishing a hat. a. a. A kind of velvet 
•r plush for furniture, carpets, etc. manufac- 
tured in Prussia 1858. b. A woollen dress-stuff 
with a velvet pile ; also, a material for making 
hats, usu. with a short soft pile like velvet 1884. 

n Velum (vfl 0 m). /v. vela (vHft). 1771. 

[L., 'Mil, curtain'.] x. Anat. a. The soft 
palate r the membranous septum extending 
backwards from the hard palate, b. One or 
other of two membranes extending from the 
vermiform process of the brain 1840. c. A tri- 
angular fold of the pia mater lying between the 
third ventricle and the fornix of the brain 1845. 
d. A small triangular space in the inferior region 
of the bladder 183$. 9. Zool. A membrane or 

membranous integument, esp. one occurring in 
molluscs, medusae, or lower forms of animal 
life x8a6. 9, Boh A membranous structure or 

severing in certain fungi 183a. 
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Velure (Wlia»u). 1587. [ad. OF. velour ; 
see Velours.] +i. Velvet -1748. a. - VE- 
LOURS i. 1880. 3. A fabric of linen, silk, or 

jute resembling velvet. 

Vehi*tinous,fl. i8a6. [f.mod.L. vtlutinus, 
f. tried. L. velutum velvet.] Ent. and Bot. 
Having a surface resembling velvet; velvety. 
Ve'lveret. Now rare. 1769. [irreg. f. next.] 
A variety of fustian with a velvet surface. 

Velvet (velvet). ME. [ad. med.L, velvetum 
(- ettum ), ult. f. L. villus shaggy hair.] I. 1. A 
textile fabric of silk having a short, dense, and 
smooth piled surface ; a Idnd or variety of this, 
b. A piece of this material (rare), late ME. a. 
transf. The soft downy skin which covers a 
deer’s horn while in the growing stage, late ME. 
3. A surface, substance, etc. comparable to 
velvet in respect of softness or general appear- 
ance 1597. 4. Profit, £ain, winnings 1901. 

x. Phr. Oh v , in a position of ease or advantage; 
in an advantageous or prosperous condition, col log. 

II. attrib . a. In the sense ‘made of v.\ as 
v . bag , gown, or * covered with v.\ as v. cushion 
ME. b. In the sense 4 smooth or soft like v., 
velvety*, as v. down, hand % leaf. Also with 
names of colours, esp. v . black. 1588. 

Comb. : v. -brush, a velvet -covered brush used to 
remove dust, etc. from garments made of v. ; -cloth, 
a plain cloth with a gloss, used in ecci, embroidety, 
and as a material feu womens' jackets ; -cork, the best 
kind of cork bark, which is of a reddish colour } -pile 
(a CHrpet or cloth) having a pile like that of v. 

b In names of plants or animals, as V.-bean, an 
annual climbing plant ( Mttcunn util is) bearing velvety 
pods ; V. crab, a species of swimming crab ( f ortunus 
puber) ; -dock, common mullein ; -duck, a species of 
scoter {(Edemta fused) ; -grass, Holcus lanatus ; fv. 
runner, the water-rail ; v. scoter « velvet-duck ; v. 
wheat, a variety of white wheat with downy ears. 
Hence Ve’lveted a., covered with or dressed in v. 
Velveting, velvet as a commercial fabric, esp.//. v. 
goods. 

Velveteen (velvetf*n, attrib . ve'lvetfn). 
1776. [f. Velvet sb .] x. A fabric having 

the appearance and surface of velvet, but made 
from cotton in place of silk. b. attrib. Made 
of this material 1824. a. pi. a. Trousers or 
knickerbockers made of v. 1863. b. transf. 
A gamekeeper (as usu. wearing velveteen 
clothes) 1857. 

tVelvet heart. 1576. [f. Velvet a.J The 
head of a deer while the horns are still covered 
with velvet -1674. 

Velvet-leaf. 1707. [f. Velvet II. b . ] 1. 
The tropical shrub Cissampelos Pareira, the root 
and bark of which are employed medicinally. 

a. The tree-mallow, Lavatera arborea , or a leaf 
of this 1728. 

Velvety (ve-Iveti), a. 175a. [f. Velvet.] 
1. Having the smooth and soft appearance or 
feel of velveL b. Applied to colours 1819. a. 
Characteristic of velvet ; similar to that of velvet 
1846. 3 . fig. Unusually or attractively smooth, 

soft, or gentle 1861. 

x. b. The v. brown of a stag's throat 1883. 3. The 

other's v. manner made him chafe and fret 1861. 

Vena (vPni). PL venae (vPnx). late ME. 
I..] A vein. (Used only in conjunction with 
jitin adjs. or genitives.) 

The abdominal branches of the v. portae x8aa. The 
aortic and v. cava pressures 1899. 

Venal (vrnfi.1 \ 165a. [ad. L. vcnalis, 

f, venum that which is sold or for sale.] x. Of 
things: a. Exposed or offered for sale, that 
may be bought, as an ordinary article of mer- 
chandise. Also, associated or connected with 
ordinal y sale or purchase. Now arch % 1662. b. 
Of offices, privileges, etc. : Capable of being 
acquired by purchase, instead of being conferred 
on grounds of merit or regarded as above bar- 
gaining for 1675. c. Of support, favour, etc. : 
That may be obtained for a price 165a. a. Of 
persons : Capable of being bought over ; of an 
unprincipled and hireling character 1670. 3. 

Subject to mercenary or corrupt influences 
1718. 

1. a. The figs, .might be v. at the nearest stall \88S. 

b. The V. Indulgences and pardons of the Church of 
Rome 1839. C. You mey command a v. vote Junius 
Lett. a. Rome was as v. under the popes as Jugurtba 
found her under the Republic Feoudjl. 3. Corrup- 
tion on her v. throne Thomson. 

V enal (v^nkl), a. 2 Now Tart ot Obs. 16x5. 
[f. L. vena VEIN sb. +-AL.] x. Of blood: Cob- 
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talned in the veins, a. Of, connected with, fornb* 
ing, or of the nature of a vein or veins 1661. 
Venality (Whsrllti). i6ix. [ad. F. vinct- 
liti , or late L. venalitas f. L. venalis Venal 
«. x ] x. The quality or fact of being for sale 
( rare ). o. The quality of being venal ; readi- 
ness to give support or favour in return for 
profit or reward ; prostitution of talents or prin- 
ciples for mercenary considerations 1683. 

venatic (v/tawtik), a. 1656. [ad. L .venati- 
ons, f. venari to hunt.] Of, pertaining to, 
employed in, or devoted to hunting. 

I adore, with a sort of v. worship, both a fox and a 
hound 1889. So Vena’tical -ally ado. 
Vena*tion 1. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 
[ad. L. venatio, f. venari to hunt.] The action 
or occupation of hunting wild animals. 
Venation 2 (vtn^i -Jan). 1830. [f. L. vena 
Vein rJ.J Pot. and Ent. The arrangement or 
structure of the veins in the leaves of plants oi 
the wings of insects. 

Venatorial (ven&t 5 »*rial), a. 1830. [C L» 
venatorius + -AL."] 1. Connected with hunting. 

a. Given to hunting; addicted to the chase 
1881. So Ve’natory a. 

Vend, sb. 1618. [f. next.] I. Sale ; oppor- 
tunity of selling, a. spec. Sale of coals from a 
colliery ; the total amount sold during a certain 
period 1708. 

Vend (vend), v. 1622. [ad. F. vendre or 
L. vendere to sell.] 1 . intr. To be disposed of 
by sale ; to find a market or purchaser. a. 
trans. To sell ; to dispose of by sale ; to trade 
in as a seller 1651. 3 .fig,. To give utterance 
to, to put forward, advance (an opinion, etc.) 
1657. 

x. No Books v. so nimbly, as those that are sold (by 
Stealth as it were) and want Imprimaturs 1689. a. 
The right to v. books and newspapers 1879. 3 tie is 
not free to v. in his pulpit the extravagances of an 
eccentric individualism 1907. Hence Ve*ndable a. 
(now rare) =» Vendible a. late ME. 

Vendace (ve*ndes). 1769. [app. ad. OF. 
vendese, vendoise (mod.F. vandoisej dace.J a. 
A species of small freshwater fish (Coregpnus 
vandesius) belonging to the same genus as the 
pollan, found in the lake of Lochmaben in 
Scotland, b. A closely-allied species (C. graci- 
lior) found in Derwentwater. 

Vendean (vendf-fin), sb. and a. 1796. [ad. 
F. vendlcn,l. F. Vendie, a maritime department 
in western France.] A. sb. An inhabitant of La 
Vcndde, esp. one who took part in the insur- 
rection of 1793 against the Republic. B. adj. 
Of or pertaining to La Vendde, esp. In con- 
nexion with that Insurrection X796. 

Vendee (vendf ). 1547. [f. Vend v. + 

-EE,] The person to whom a thing is sold ; the 
purchaser. 

Vender (ve-ndw). 1596. [f. Vend v. + 
-ER '.] One who sells ; a seller ; occas., a street- 
seller. 

|| Vendetta (vende-tft). 1855. [It. :—L. 
vindicta vengeance.] x. A family blood-feud, 
usu. of a hereditary character, as customary 
among the Corsicans, a. A similar blood-feud 
in other communities i86x. 

Vendible ^ve’ndTbT), a. and sb. late ME. 
[ad. L. vendtbilis , f. vendere to sell.] A. adj, 
x. Capable of being vended or sold; that may 
be disposed of by sale ; saleable, marketable. 

b. «= Venal a. 1 1 b, c. 1579. +c. Of persons: 

c- Venal a. 1 2. -1668. fa. Offered for sale; 
that may be bought -1756. Current, 

accepted, acceptable -1678. 

x. They cannot therefore bee v. because they are not 
valuable 1633. a. Houses, like our Tauernes. Where 
U v. Wine. 1634. 

B. sb. A thing admitting of being sold or 
offered for sale i68x. Hence Yemdlbleness. 
Ve*ndibly adv. 

fVe-nditate, v. 1600. [f. L. venditat-, vendt 
tare , frequent of vendere to sell.] rtfl. and 
trans . To set out as if for sale; to exhibit osten- 
tatiously -1678. So tVendita'tion, the action o! 
putting forward or displaying in a favourable or 
ostentatious manner -1854. 

Vendition (vendrfon). 1549. [ad. L. vet » 
ditto, t vendere to sell] The action «f selling | 
disposal or transfer by sale. 
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Vendor (vemdjJi). 1594. [a. late AF. f 

earlier vendour (F. vendeur ), f. vender* VEND 
p .1 orig. Law. One who disposes of a thing by 
Bale ; a seller. 

Vendue (vendii?*). U.S. and W. Indies . 
.1686. [a. Du. vendu , ad. early mod.F. (now 

dial.) vendue sale, f. vendre to sell.] A public 
sale ; an auction 1 freq. in phr. at v., by v. 
Veneer (to-, v/nl»-j), sb. 170a. [ad. G.fur- 
ni(er), foumi(e)r; see next] z. One of the thin 
slices or slips of fine or fancy wood, or other suit- 
able material, used in veneering, a. Material 
prepared for use in veneering, or applied to a 
surface by this or some similar process 1750. 
8 * fig. A merely outward show or appearance 
of some good quality x868. 4. One or other of 

many species of moths of the genus Crambus 
or family Crambidx ; a grass-moth 1819. 

3. Heartfelt courtesy., was replaced by a superficial 
v. of forced politeness 1883. 

Veneer (va-, WhT»u’), v. 1728. [Later form 
of Finekr v, 1 , a.d.G.fumi(e)ren, ad. F ,fournir 
Furnish v .] 1. trans. To apply or fix as 

veneering. 9. To cover or face with veneer 
1749. b .fig. To invest with a merely external 
or specious appearance of some commendable 
or attractive quality. Usu. const, with. 1847. 

a. b. And one the Master, as a rogue in grain Ve. 
neer'd with sanctimonious theory Tbnnyson. 
Veneering, vbl. sb. 1706. [Later f. faneer- 
ing, fingering, ad. G. fumi(e)rung , foumi(e)- 
rung\ see prec.] 1. The process of applying 
thin flat plates or slips of fine wood (or other 
suitable material) to cabinet-work or similar 
articles ; also, the result obtained by this pro- 
cess. Often fig, 9. Wood or other material in 
the form of veneer ; a facing of this 1789. 
fVene-fic, a, 1646. [ad. L. veneficus, f. 
venenum poison ; see -FIC. ] Practising, or 
dealing in, poisoning ; acting by poison ; having 
poisonous effects -1709. So jWene'flcal a . 
venefic; practising or associated with malignant 
sorcery or witchcraft 1584-1716. 
fVe-neflce. late ME. [ad. L. veneficium , 
f. veneficus The practice of employing poison 
or magical potions ; the exercise of sorcery by 
such means -1653. Hence tVenefi*cial, Vene- 
fl*cious (now rare) adjs, «* Venefical a, 

Vene nose (ve*nendus),<*. No wrare. 1673. 
[ad. late L. venenosus, l, venenum poison ; see 
-osk.] Poisonous, venomous. So Vene’nous 
a . (now rare), late M E. ‘f-Veneno’sity, poison- 
ous quality or property 1539. 

Venerable (ve*nSrfib’l), a. and sb, late ME. 
fad. L. venerabilis, f. venerari to venerate.] 1. 
Of persons: Worthy of being venerated, re- 
vered, or highly respected and esteemed, on 
account of character or position. a. As an 
epithet of ecclesiastics (or ecclesiastical bodies), 
now spec, of archdeacons or, in the R. C. Church, 
of those who have attained the first degree of 
canonization. (Abbreviated Ven.) late ME. b. 
gen, ( rare ) 1641. a. Commanding veneration 
or respect in virtue of years and high personal 
qualities 1480. b. Applied to personal features 
or attributes of these 1736. 3- Of things : a. 

Worthy of religious reverence 1504. b. W orthy 
of veneration or deep respect on account of 
noble qualities or associations x6oi. c. Im- 
pressive, august 1615. 4. Worthy of venera- 

tion or respect on account of age or antiquity 
x6ia b. Ancient, antique, old 1792. tfi. 
Reverent, reverential -1710. 

1. The Archbishop of Arlc-, v, for his years and his 
virtues 1849 a. Peter the V., of Cluny 1834. a. A 
white beard which made him look v. 186a. 3. b. Holy 
Writers, and such whose names are v. unto all pos- 
terity Sir T. Brown r, 4 His looks adorn'd the v. 
place Golds*, b. Those muskets cased with v. rust 
179a. Hence Venerabi’lity. Voncrableneas. 
ve’nerably adv. 

Venerate (ve*n£rnt), v. 1633. [ad. L. 
venera /-, venerari (also vtnerare) to reverence, 
worship.] x. trans. To regard with feelings of 
respect and reverence ; to look upon as some- 
thing exalted, hallowed, or sacred ; to reverence 
or revere. 9. To pay honour to (something) by 
an act of reverence 1844. 

u Who v. themselves, the world despise Young. 
The ruined chapels are still venerated 1851. a Thrice 
lie venerated the sacred remains 1844. So Ve*ne- 
gator, one who venerates ; a reverencer of something. 
Veneration (vendrri'jan). late ME. [aa. 
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L. veneration veneratio, f. venerari to vener- 
ate.] x. A feeling of deep respect and rever- 
ence directed towards some person or thing. 
9. The action or fact of showing respect and 
reverence ; the action or practice of venerating 
X536. 3. The fact or condition of being venera- 
ted 1625. 

1. She expressed a great v. for the liturgy of the 
Church of England 1759- Phr. To have or hold in 
v, a. The v. paid to Mary in the early Church 1859. 
3* Princes are like to Heauenly Bodies., which haue 
much V., but no Rest Bacon. 

Venereal (Whi**r/&1), a. and sb. late ME. [f. 
I- venereus, f. Vetter s Venus VRNUS. ) x.Ofor 
pertaining to, associated or connected with 
sexual desire or intercourse. 9. Resulting from 
or communicated by sexual intercourse with an 
infected person ; symptomatic of or associated 
with a disease so caused X658. b. Of persons: 
Infected with or suffering from venereal disease 
1683. c. ellipt, as sb. Venereal disease 1843. 
t3* Of persons r Under the influence of Venus; 
addicted 10 venery or lust -1738. 

x. Such is hunger and thirst, and the venereall af- 
fect, vsually called lust 1610. a. A lusty robust Soul- 
dier dangerously infected with the V. Disease s 66 j. 

fVene-rean, a, (and sb.). 1550. [ f. as prec. 
+ -an.| x. Connected or associated with; re- 
lating or pertaining to Venus or her service 
-1685. 3. Of or pertaining to sexual desire or 

intercourse -1700. 3. Addicted to venereal 

pleasures. Also as sb., a person of this cha- 
racter. -1631. 

fVene-reous, a. 1509. [f. L. venereus + 

-ous.] 1. Addicted to or desirous of sexual en- 
joyment; libidinous, lustful -17x3. 3. — Vene- 
real. a. x. -1795. 3. Exciting or stimulating 

sexual desire -1694. 

Ve-nerer. arch. 1845. [f. Venery 1 .] A 
huntsman. 

fVe^nerous, a, 1563. [f. L. Vetter Venus 
see -ous.] x. = Venereal a. r. -1651. 9. « 

Venereous a. 3. -1651. 

Venery 1 (venSri). Now arch. ME. [a. 
OF. venerie, f. venerx — L. venari to hunt; see 
-ery.J x. The practice or sport of hunting 
beasts of game ; the chase, fa. Wild animals 
hunted as game -1630. 

1. Phr. Beasts, game, hounds of v. 

Venery 2 (ve*neri}. 1497. [f. L. Vencr-, 

Venus + -Y a .] x.The practice or pursuit of 
sexual pleasure; indulgence of sexual desire 
arch. T9, fig, A source of great enjoyment 
1625. 

Venesection (venfse'kjan). 1661. [ad. med. 
or mod.L vente sectio cutting of a vein.] Med. 1, 
The operation of cutting or opening a vein; 
phlebotomy ; the practice of this as a medical 
remedy. 9. An instance of this 1834. Hence 
Venesect v, intr, to practise v. 

Venetian (vihrlan, vo-), sb. and a. late 
ME. [a. OF. Ven ic ten (F. Vdnitien) or ad. med. 
L. Venetianus, f. Venetia VENICE./ A. sb. x. A 
native or inhabitant of Venice. ta« fl* Hose or 
breeches of a particular fashion originally intro- 
duced from Venice -1612. t3. A sequin of 

Venice, as current in India, etc. -1835. 4 * A 
closely- woven cloth having a fine twilled surface, 
used as a suiting or dress material X7X0. 5. 

elhpt. A Venetian blind 18x6. B. adj. z. Of or 
pertaining to Venice 1554. 9. In special collo- 
cations, denoting things characteristic of Venice, 
esp. articles produced there, or others made in 
imitation of these 1548. 

1 , V, School, (a) a school of painting, distinguished 
by its mastery of colouring, which originated in the 
15th c. and reached its climax in the 16th ; (b) a school 
of Italian architecture originating in the early part of 
the 16th c. a. V. blind, a window blind composed 
of narrow horizontal slats so fixed on strong tapes 
as to admit of ready adjustment for the exclusion or 
admission of light and air. V. carpet, a common 
make of carnet, usu. striped, in which the warp alone 
is shown. V. Chalk, a white compact talc or stea- 
tite, used for marking on cloth. V. door, a door 
having side lights on each side for lighting an entrance 
hall. V. glass, Venice glass, tv. hose. *» sense 
A. a. V. mast, a tall pole ornamented with spiral 
bands of colour, used in the decoration of streets nr 
open spaces on special occasions. V. pearl, a solid 
artificial pearl. V. point, a variety of pomt-lsce. 
V. sumach, the southern European shrub Rhus 
Cotinus, V. window, a window In three separate 
apertures, the two side ones being narrow, ana seps- I 
rated from the centre by timber only. ! 
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Venge (ven dg), V, Now arch. ME. [ad, 

OF. vengier, venger i-L*. vindicate VINDICATE 
v.] m Avenge v. So Venger, an avenger (now 
poet, or rhet.) fVe'ngeress. 

Vengeable, a. Obs. or dial, late ME. [a, 
AF., f. venger Venge v.] i. Inclined or ready 
to take vengeance or inflict ret&li&tive injury. 

a. Characterized by or arising from vengeance 
or revenue ; cruel, dreadful, late ME. a. Ae 
an intensive s Very great, severe, intense, etc. 
1532. Hence Ve*ngeably adv. late ME. 

Vengeancefvemdgans), sb. (and adv.). ME. 
[a. AF. venia(u)nce, veng{e)a{u)nce , — (O)F. 
vengeance, f. venger Venge v.] i. The act of 
avenging oneself or another; retributive inflic- 
tion of injury or punishment. 9. With a and 
pi. An act or instance of retributive or vindio> 
live punishment ME. b. In imprecations, usu. 
with on. Obs. or arch. 1500. fg. Used to 
strengthen interrogations -1828. fb. As adv . 
Extremely, intensely -1711. 

1. Thou God to whom vengeaunce belongeth, shewe 
thy self Covbrdalb Fs. xctii. x. Where was thine 
arm, O V. 1 Camfbkli.. Phr. To take v. a. 'faking 
. .a cruel v. on these deluded wretches Burks, b. A 
vengance on 't, there 'tin Shark. 

Phr. With av . : fa. With a curse or malediction. 

b. As an intensive : With great force or violence ; in 
an extreme degree j to an unusual extent. 

Vengeful (ve-ndxful), a. 1586. [f. Vrnge 
v., after revengeful ] x. Harbouring revenge; 
seeking vengeance; vindictive 1599. b. In- 
flicting vengeance; serving as an instrument 
of vengeance. Said of a weapon, the hand ox 
arm, etc. 1586. 9. Of actions or feelings : Cha- 

racterized or prompted by revengeful motives ; 
arising from a desire for vengeance 1635. 

1. Ulysses is subile, v., cunning 1873. b. So could 
he bid the v. fire fall from heaven 1869. a. Pond'ring 
v. Wars Pbior. Hence Ve*ngeful-ly adv., -ness. 

Venial (vrniil), a. and sb. ME. [a. 0 K. f 
(mod.F. t Uni el), or ad. L. venialis, f. venia for- 
giveness, pardon.] A. adj. x. Worthy or ad- 
mitting of pardon, forgiveness, or remission; 
not grave or heinous ; pardonable, light : a. Of 
sin ; spec, in Theol. as opp. to deadly or mortal . 
b. Of crimes, offences, etc. 1604. 3. Of an 

error or fault : That may be excused or over- 
looked; light, unimportant, trivial 158X. +3. 

Permissible ; blameless (rare) -1725. 

s. a. In his wise skippiih v. in to dedly synne Chau- 
crm. b. If they do nothing, 'tis a V email slip Shaks. 
a if a boy has committed some.. quite v. fault 1876. 
3. Where God. .With Man. .us'd To sit indulgent,., 
permitting him the while V. discourse uublnm'd Milt 

tB. sb. A venial sin or offence ; a light fault 
or error -1671. Hence Venla*lity, the property 
or quality of being v. ; a matter of favour or 
grace. Ve'nially adv. 

Venice (vemis). 1506. [a. F. Venise : — L. 
Venetia ; see def.] The name of a city (the 
capital of the province of the same name) In 
the north-east of Italy, used attrib. to designate 
various articles made there or having some con- 
nexion with the locality. 

V. crown, (Her.) the crown, or cap of state, worn 
by the Doge of V. V. glass (a) a very fine and 
delicate kind of glass, orig. manufactured at Mura.no, 
near V. 1 (b) an article made of this, esp. a drinking 
vessel or vial; ( c ) a Venetian miiror. V. talc, stea- 
tite or soap-stone. V. treacle (now arch.), in old 
pharmacy, an electuary composed of many ingredients 
and supposed to possess universal alexlpbarmic and 
preservative properties 

|l Venire (v/naie-ri). 1665. [ellipt for next.] 

Law . — next 1, 

V. de novo ■» next 1 b. V. man ( U.S . ) one sum- 
moned to serve on a jury under s writ of V. facias, s 
juryman. 

S Venire facias (vfasi»T/ f?«-Jlsw). 1444. 
L., lit * make or cause to come*.] Law. t. 
l former judicial writ directed to a sheriff re- 
quiring him to summon a jury to try a cause 
or causes at issue between parties* Obs. or 
Hist. b. Venire facias de novo, an order for a 
new trial of a cause, upon the same record, ow- 
ing to some defect or irregularity In the first 
trial 179 7. ta. A writ issued against a person 
indicted of a misdemeanour, summoning him 
to appear before the court -1769. 

Venison (ve*ns*n, vemit'n). ME. [a. AF, 
and OF, (mod.F, venation) 1— L. venationem 
bunting, L venari to hunt The pronunc, 
(vems'n)is usual in England, (vemis'n /in U.S.] 
1. The flesh of an animal killed in the chase or 
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by hunting and used as food ; formerly applied 
to the flesh of the deer, boar, hare, or other 
game animal, now almost entirely restricted to 
the flesh of various species of deer. a. Any 
beast of chase or other wild animal, esp. of the 
deer kind, killed by hunting. How arch, ME. b. 
colled. Now arch, ME. 

II Veolte (Whai-ti). ME. [L. ; and pers. pi. 
imp. of venire to come.l The ninety-fifth psalm 
(beginning Penile, exuttemus Domino 1 0 come, 
let us sing unto the Lord ’) used as a canticle 
at Matins or Morning Prayer; the invitatory 
psalm ; also, a musical setting of this. 

Venom (ve*nam), sb. and a, ME. (jorig. 
venym, a. AF, and OF. venim, var. of venin : — 
L. venenum poison, potion, dye, etc. For the 
change of final n to m cf. pilgrim , vellum , ] 
A. sb. i. The poisonous fluid normally secreted 
by certain snakes and other animals and used 
by them in attacking living creatures, a. Poi- 
son, esp. as administered to or drunk by a 
person ; any poisonous or noxious substance, 
preparation, or property; a morbid secretion or 
virus. Now rare . ME. 3. fig. Something com- 
parable to or havin'* the effects of poison ; any 
baneful, malign, or noxious influence or quality; 
bitter or virulent feeling, language, etc. ME. 
4. With a and pi. A poison ; a particular kind 
of poison or virus, late M E. 

s. What the. .hurtfull Worm with canker’d v. bites 
Milt. a. Anoynted let me be with deadly Venome 
Shaks. 3. The veneme of this Hook wrought upon 
the hearts of men Clarendon. So Ve*nom v. ( Obs . 
or arch.) tranx. “ Envenom v. 

Venomous (ve-namos), a. ME. [a. AF. 
venimus — OF. (and mod.F.) venimeux, f. ve- 
nim VENOM sb., after L. venenosus.] ti. fig. 
Morally or spiritually hurtful; pernicious -1610. 
a. Containing, consisting or full of, infected 
with venom ; destructive of, harmful or in- 
jurious to life on this account ME. tb. Of a 
wouod, etc. : Envenomed -1774. tc. Harmful 
or injurious to something -1691. 3. Of animals, 
esp . snakes, or their parts: Secreting venom; 
having the power or property of communicating 
venom by means of bites or stings ; inflicting 
or capable of inflicting poisonous wounds in 
this way ME. 4.7 fg. Having the virulence of 
venom ; rancorous, spiteful, malignant ; em- 
bittered. envenomed ME. Treated with 

venom or poison -1631. 6. Of, pertaining to, 

or of the nature of venom, late ME. 

1. That venemous Pelagian Hcresie 161a. a. Of the 
venemous apples wherwuh the Canibales inuenime 
theyr arrowes 1555. c. Cor. iv. i. 23. 3. The poi- 

sonous Snakes Are divided into two groups — the Vi- 
neriform Snakes and the V. Colubrines 1880. 4. The 

Venemous Mallice of my swelling heart Shaks. The 
doctor seemed to me s v. little creature igu, 6. The 
glands that serve to fabricate this v. fluid Goldsm. 
Heme Ve*nomoua-ly aiiv., -ness. 

Venose (vrmfa*), a. 1661. [ad. L. venosus , 
f. vena Vein sb.] Venous; spec . in Dot. and 
Rnt. Hence Veno’aity Path., the state of being 
venous ; spec, of the blood. 

Venous (vfnos), a. i6a6. [ad. L. venosus, 
or f. L. vena + -OUS.] X* Filled with, full of, or 
having veins; veined; veiny. 9. Anat. and 
Phys. Of. pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
blood-vein or veins ; having the form or function 
of a vein i68x, b. Of blood : Contained in the 
veins ; characterised by a dusky or blackish red 
colour due to loss of oxygen. (Opp. to arterial . ) 
1798. e. Consisting or composed of veins 1896. 
8. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of vein- 
blood 1845. 

1. If tbs veins diverge from the midrib towards the 
margin, ramifying as they proceed, such a leaf has 
been called a v. or reticulated leaf 183a a, C, V. 
system , the aggregate of veins by which the blood is 
oonveyed from the various parts of the body lo the 
heart. Hence Ve*noua-ly adv., -ness. 

Vent (vent), sb.l late ME. [Variant of 
Kent sk. J An opening or slit in a garment ; 
now spec, the slit in the back of a coat. 

Vent (vent), x*.* 1508. [Partly a. F. ■ 
L. venim wind ; partly ad. F. /vent (OF . esvent), 
vbl. fb. from /venter.] I. 1. The action of 
emitting or discharging ; emission or discharge 
of something 5 utterance of words {rare). a. 
The action, usu. on the part of something con- 
fined or pent up in a comparatively small 
space, of escaping or passing out ; means, 


power, or opportunity to do this ; issue, outlet 
1558. b. The windage of a firearm or gun 1644. 
3 »fig. Means of outlet afforded to or obtained 
by a feeling, faculty, activity, etc. ; expression 
or utterance, or the relief afforded by these 
1603. 4* With a s An opportunity or occasion 
of escaping or Issuing from a receptacle ; a dis- 
charge or evacuation 1644. 5. Something which 
serves as an outlet for an emotion, energy, etc, 
x6 67. 

«. Phr. f 7 V make v. of, to speak or talk of j Thou 
didst make tollerable v. of thy trauell Shaks. a. Phr. 
To find, get, have , make, want v . ; The smoke found 
ample v. through the holes Tyndall. To rive v., 
(a) to cause or allow to issue or flow out; (o) fig. to 

! ;ivo outlet, expression, or utterance (to an emotion, 
acuity, etc.) j to relieve in this way. f To take v (a) 
of news, etc., to become known, to be divulged or let 
out j {b) of a mine or powder, to explode imperfectly ; 
to lose explosive power. 3. Passion found v. in words 
1880. 4. fig. For, though in whispers speaking, the 

full heart Will find a v. Words w. 5. Laughter is a 
v. of any sudden joy 17x3. 

II. 1. *|-a. An opening by which blood issues 
from the body -1606. b. The anus, anal or 
excretory opening of (tpersons or) animals, esp. 
of certain non-mammalians, as birds, fishes, and 
reptiles 1587. a. An aperture or opening occur- 
ring or made in something and serving as an 
outlet for air, liquid, or other matter ; a passage 
or hole by which matter is carried off or dis- 
charged from the interior of something ; a 
vent-hole 1570. b. spec. The funnel or pipe of 
a volcano 1604. 3. An opening, aperture, or 

hole ; occas., one by which air, etc. enters or is 
admitted 1593. b. The hole or channel in the 
breech of a cannon or firearm through which 
fire is communicated to the charge ; the touch- 
hole ; the adjustable part of a gun containing 
this, a vent-piece 1667. 4. Any outlet or place 

of issue ; a passage, exit, or way out. Chiefly 
fig. 1602. 

1. a* Ant. 4 Cl. v. ii. 353, a. b. A 1 solfatara * or v. 
emitting only gaseous discharges 188a. 3. Through 

little vents and crannies of the place The wind wars 
with his torch to make him stay Shaks. 4. Winds for 
ages pent In earth's dark womb have found at last a 
v. Cowper. 

III. Of an otter : The action of coming to 
the surface of the water in order to breathe ; 
an instance or occasion of this 1653. 

attrib. and Comb., as v.-cock, -pipe ; v. feather, one 
of the feathers covering or surrounding a bird’s v. ; 
v. -piece Gunnery, (a) a plug of steel or wrought iron 
containing the v. ; (£) the block which doses the rear 
of the bore in a breech-loader. 


Vent, sb? Obs. exc. arch. 1545 . [a. F. 

vente : — pop. L. *ve ndita, from L. venditvs, 
vendere to sell. Iu sense 3 directly ad. Sp. 
venta.] 1. The fact of commodities being dis- 
posed of by sale or of finding purchasers. 9. 
The fact, on the part of persons, of disposing of 
goods by sale; opportunity for selling ; market 
or outlet for commodities 1548. +3. An inn or 

tavern ; a baiting or posting house -1625. 

1. Like fish that could not find v. in London H. 
Walpole a. If husbandmen, .have a ready v. for 
their commodities Hume. 


Vent (vent), r. 1 late ME. [f. Vent sbfi, 
or ad. F. /venter .] I. trans. fi* r° provide (a 
liquor cask, etc.) with a vent or outlet for gas 
or vapour -1703, b. /fy?'. To relieve or unburden 
(one’s heart or soul) in respect of feelings or 
emotions. Also refi . 1626. ta. To discharge, 
eject, cast or pour out (liquid, smoke, etc.) ; to 
carry off or away ; to drain in this way. Also 
with advs. -1793. fb. Of persons, animals, or 
their organs: To cast out, expel, or discharge, 
esp. by natural evacuation -1846. 3* fig • To 
give vent to (an emotion, feeling, a sigh, groan) ; 
to give free course or expression to ; to make 
manifest or known 1596. b. To let loose, pour 
out, wreak (one’s anger, spleen, etc.) on or 
upon a person or thing 1697. 4 ,fig. To give 

out or forth, publish or spread abroad, by or 
as by utterance; to utter (a word, expression, 
etc.). Now rare or arch. 1602, 5. refi. Of a 

thing: To discharge itself; to find issue or 
exit ; esp. of an emotion, faculty, quality, etc. : 
to express or show itself in something s6$o. 
6. To supply (a gun) with a vent or vent-piece 
x8a8. 

s. b. To v. an Heart overflowing with Sense of Suc- 
cess Steele. 3. I..v. a heaving sigh Marston. I 
must v. my griefs*, or heart will burst Marston. b. 
To v. their spleen on the first idle coxcomb they can 


find 1816. 5. The Presidency v. the most bitter com- 
plaints 1817. A. The coffee houses were the chief 
organs through^ which the public opinion of the me* 
tropolis vented itself Macaulay. 

II. intr. x. Of an exhalation, liquid, smoke, 

etc. : To find or make an outlet or way of escape 
from a confined space ; to come, flow, pass, or 
pour out or away by a vent or opening. Now 
rare. 1540* *j*9. Ot a bottle, confined space, 

etc. : To have or obtain an outlet by which the 
contained matter can escape -1655. 

s. New wine.. by venting bursteth the bottle 1604. 

III. fx. intr. Of an animal : To snuff up the 
air, esp. in order to pick up the scent of some- 
thing -x66o. fa. — Scent v. i. *1735. 3. Of 
an otter, or beaver: To rise to the surface in 
order to breathe 1590. 

a. The Fox,.. if he vents any thing which causes 
fear, returns to ground again 1660. Hence Ve’nter *, 
one who gives vent to a statement, doctrine, etc , esp. 
of an erroneous, malicious, or objectionable nature. 
Vent, r.2 Now dial. 1478. [f. F. vente 

Vent sb.*] x . trans. To sell or vend (commodi- 
ties or goods) ; to dispose of by sale. +9. intr. 
Of goods : To have or find sale ; to sell, go off 
(well or ill) -167a 

|| Venta (vemtfl). 1610. [Sp. : — L ,vendita\ 
see Vent sb*] A Spanish hostelry or wayside 
inn. 

Ventage (ve*nted, 5V 160a. [f. Vent^.® 

+ -age.] i. One of the series of apertures or 
holes in the length of a wind instrument for 
controlling the notes; a finger-hole. (In mod. 
use, perh. alter Shakespeare.) 9. An air-hole 
or vent-hole 1623. 

Ventail(ve-nwl). Now Hist. ME. [a. OF. 
ventaille (mod.F. ventatl), f. vent wind.] + 1 . A 
piece of armour protecting the neck, upon which 
the helmet fitted ; a neck-piece -1450. 9. The 

lower movable part of the front of a helmet, ns 
distinct from the vizor ; latterly, the whole 
movable part including the vizor, late ME. 

a. Through who**e bright ventayle..His manly face 
. . lookt foorth Sfknskr. 

Venter 1 (ve-ntai). 15*4. [a. AF. ventre, 
venter, or L. venter paunch, womb.] L 1. One 
or other of two or more wives who are sources 
of offspring to the same person ; orig. (and in 
later use chiefly) Law, 9. The womb as the 
source of one’s birth or origin ; hence transfix 
a mother In relation to her children 1579. 

x. To his Sons by another V.. .be gave Money-por- 
tions 1665. a. My Sister, by one V. 1630. 

II. tx. In man, quadrupeds, etc. : One or 
other of the three chief cavities containing vis- 
cera, consisting of the abdomen, thorax, and 
head. Usu. in pi. or qualified -1771. 9. t*- 

One of the four stomachs in ruminants -1706. 
b. A nat. The abdomen, the belly 1706. c. That 
part in lower forms of animal life corresponding 
in function or position to the belly of mammals 
1790. 3. Anat. ta. The belly or body of a 

muscle, into which arc inserted arteries and 
nerves -1728. b. The belly or hollowed surface 
of a bone 1851. 

Ve-nt-hole. Also venthole, vent hole. 
1577. [f. Vent j£.* + Hole 1. A hole or 

opening for the admission or passage of air, 
light, etc. 9. A hole or opening in a furnace, 
etc., for the escape of smoke and gases or the 
admission of fresh air 16x9. b. Any hole by 
which an enclosed space communicates with 
the outside air 1750. 3. spec. An air-hole in a 

cask ; a vent 1669. 

Ventiduct (ve’ntidrkt). 1615. [f. L. venti-, 
vsntus wind + ductus a conducting. ] A pipe or 
passage serving to bring cool or fresh air into 
an apartment or place, esp. in Italy and other 
warm climates, b. A conduit for the passage 
of wind, air, or steam 1685. 

Ventil (verntil). 1876. [a. G„ ad. med.L, 
ventile sluice, shutter, f. ventus wind.] A/us. 
One or other of the valves or shutters which 
control the wind -supply of the various groups 
of stops in an organ. 

Ventilate (ve’ntilr'O.v. 1597. [f. L. venti- 
lat-, ventilare to brandish, fan, f. ventus wind.] 
I. x. To fan or winnow (com, etc.) 1609. tb* 
To increase (a fire or flame) by blowing or fan- 
ning -1749. ts* To put or set (air) in motion ; 
to move or agitate ; to renew or freshen in this 
way -1775. 4. a. To expose (blood) to the 
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chemical action of the air j to aerate, oxygenate 
1668. b. To expose (substances, etc.) to fresh 
air so as to keep In or restore to good condi- 
tion 2755. 5. Of air : To blow upon, to pass 

over or circulate through, so as to purify or 
freshen 1695. 0. To supply (a room, building, 
mine, etc.) with fresh air in place of that which 
Is vitiated, exhausted, or stagnant ; to produce 
a free current of air in (some enclosed space) 
•o as to maintain a fresh supply 175 8, 

4. a. Lungs v. the blood z8ox. b. The wheat should 
be kept cool, well ventilated, and frequently moved 
*8 s 5' 5. Sweeping breezes v. each street 18 ia 6 . 

How to ▼. and purify his cottages 2888. 

IL 1. trams. To examine or investigate (a 

S uestion, topic, etc.) freely or thoroughly by 
iscussion or debate ; to bring to public notice 
or consideration in this way 1537. a. To pub- 
lish abroad ; to make public [rare) 1530. a* To 
utter; to make known to others 1637. +4. 

To cany on or take part in (a controversy) 
-1678. 

x. Politicians do not * discuss * subjects In the year 
ef grace 1837 : they ‘ v.* them 1857. 3. The habit . .of 
using novels to v. opinions 1855. Hence Ve*ntil&- 
tlve a. of, pertaining to, or promoting v. 

Ventilation (ventiUi*Jan). 1456. [a. L. 
ventilation -, vcntilatio, f. ventilare VENTILATE 
v.J I. tx. A stir or motion of the air; a current 
Of air ; a breeze -175a. 9. Movement or free 

course of the air 1605. a* Oxygenation of the 
blood, spec, in the act of respiration 1615. 4. 

The admission of a proper supply of fresh air, 
esp. to a room, building, mine, or other place 
where the air readily becomes stagnant and 
vitiated ; the means or method by which this 
la accomplished 1664. 

a. Upon such consideration of winds and ▼. the 
^Egyptian granaries were made open SiaT. Bsownk. 
m. The lungs, . . in which the air undergoes the impor- 
tant process of v. x&sa. 4. Before the foul air . . be- 
came infectious 1753. 

11 . i. The action of fanning or blowing ; 
fthc winnowing of com In this way 15x9. a. 
jig . Free or open discussion or debate upon a 
doctrine, question, or subject of public interest ; 
the action or fact of bringing to public notice in 
this way 1614. 
a. Careful v. of questions 1850. 

Ventilator (vcntil^tw). 1743. [f. Venti- 
late v. + -or, or a. L. ] 1 . A mechanical con- 

trivance or apparatus by which the vitiated or 
heated air is drawn or removed from a building, 
■hip, mine, etc., and a fresh supply introduced ; 
also freq., a simple opening or open shaft, so 
placed or contrived as to facilitate renewal of 
the air. b. The former Ladies' Gallery in the 
House of Commons 1839. a. One charged with 
ventilating a building, etc. 1750. 
fVentose, sb. 1500. [a. OF., ad. L. ventosa 

S ic. cucurbit a) , fem. of ventosus, f. ventus wind.] 
urg. A species of cupping-glass -1704. 
Ventoae (vemtdus), o. rare. iqai. fad. L. 
Ventosus (mod.F. venteux) windy, conceited, f, 
ventus wind ] Windy, flatulent. 

Ventosity (ventp’siti). Now rare or 06 s. 
late ME. [a, (O)F. ventositl, ad. L. ventositas 
windiness, conceit, f. ventosus Ventosk a .] x . 
Path. The state of having the stomach or other 
part of the alimentary canal charged with wind ; 
flatulency, b .pi. Gases generated in the stomach 
or bowels ; attacks of flatulence, late ME. ta. 
A blast or puff of wind, esp. one coming from 
the stomach -1795. +8- The state of being 

windy ; windiness -x66x. 4. Jig. Pompous con- 
ceit, vanity, or bombast 1550. tb. An instance 
Of this ; an idle conceit -168 x. 

4. Vainc glory . . is windy and full of v., consisting of 
popular applause 1631. 

Ve*nt-peg. 1707* [£V*ntj6 .*] A small 
peg for inserting in the vent-hole of a cask ; a 
■pile. 

Ventrad (veTitr&d), adv. 1847. [f. L. 

ventr venter abdomen 4 -AD.] A nat . and Zool. 
Toward the ventral surface of the body. 
Ventral (ve*ntr&l),o. and sb. 1739. [«.F., 
or ad. L. v entrails, f. venter abdomen.] A- adj. 
x. Occurring or taking place in the region of 
the abdomen ; abdominal, o. Anal, and Zool. 
Of, pertaining to, or situated in or on the ab- 
domen ; abdominal 1752. 8* Bot. Of or be- 

longing to the anterior or lower surface 1839. 
4. V. segment, in Acoustics : the part of a vibrat- 


ing string, air column, eta between two nodes 
1830. 

s. V. rupture Is s protrusion of some of the bowels 
through the interstices of the abdominal muscles 1797. 
To. .shake luxuriously with a silent v. laughter Guo. 
Eliot, s. Thu v. fins, serve to raise and depress the fish 
x8oa. The v. (or front) aspect of the body Huxlbt. 

B. sb. i. A ventral fin ; one of the fins corre- 
sponding to the hind legs of quadrupeds 1834. 
9. Bnt. One or other of the segments of the 
abdomen, esp. in Coleoptera 1891. Hence Ve*n- 
trolly adv. in a v. direction ; with respect to the 
venter or abdomen, 

Ventri- (ve ntri), comb, form of L. ventri -, 
venter Venter *, as in Ventrico’rxiu A mat., the 
ventral extension of gray matter in the substance 
of the spinal cord ; hence Ventrico*rnual a. ; 
Ventrime*aon A nat., the median line on the 
ventral surface of the body; hence Ventrime'sal 
adj. 

Ventricle (ve-ntrik’l). late ME. [ad. L. 
ventriculus or F. ventricule. ] A nat. and Zool. 
x. One or other of the two cavities in the heart 
by means of which the blood is circulated through 
the body ; also, the cavity of the heart in certain 
animals which fulfils this function. 9. One or 
other of a series of cavities in the brain (nor- 
mally numbering four in the adult human being) 
formed by enlargements of the neural canal, late 
ME. fg. The stomach in man or quadrupeds 
-1806. b. The digestive sac or organs in birds, 
fishes, insects, and certain reptiles 157 x. 4. Any 
small hollow or cavity in an animal body, serving 
as a place of organic function ; in later use, the 
recess or space between the true and false vocal 
cords on each side of the larynx 1641. 

a. Pineal v. : see Pinkal a. b. 3. Whether I will or 
not,., my Heart beau,., my V. digests what is in it 
1678. So Ve*ntricule. 

Ventricose (ve*ntrik<?u S \ a. 1756, [ad. 
mocLL. ventricosus, L L. ventr-, venter belly ; 
see -10 and -ose.1 x. Swelling out in the 
middle or on one side, after the manner of an 
animal’s belly ; bellied, protuberant, strongly 
convex. 9. Of persons : Big-bellied 1842. 

1. The flowers are white and v. 1841. So ve*ntri« 
coseness, Ventri co'sity. Ve*ntricoua a. (1709). 
Ventricular (ventri a. i 8 oa. [f. 

L. ventriculus + - AR.J 1. Of or pertaining to 

the stomach ; abdominal, gastral, ventral. 9. 
Of, pertaining to, forming part of, or affecting 
a ventricle 1838. a* Of the nature of a ventricle 
1841. 

Ventriculite (ventri -kitflait). 1899. [ad. 
mod.L« Ventriculites , f. L. ventriculus ventricle; 
see -ITE 1 a.] A fossil sponge belonging to the 
genua Ventriculites or the family Ventriculi- 
tidse. 

11 Ventriculus (ventirkii?10s). 1710. [L., 
dim. of venter Venter x. A nat. and Zool. 
wm Ventricle 9. b. The gizzard in birds and 
insects 1891. a. — Ventricle x. 1771. 8- The 
body-cavity of a sponge 1877. 

Ventriloquial ( ventri l^-kwifil), a. 1836. 
[f. Ventriloquy 4 -al.] x. Of sounds : Such 
as are produced by ventriloquism. 9. Of, be- 
longing to, or consisting of ventriloquism 1838. 
Ventriloquism (ventriMlcwiz’m). 1797. [f. 
Ventriloquy + -ism. } 1. The art or practice 

of speaking or producing sounds in such a man- 
ner that the voice appears to proceed from 
some person or object other than the speaker, 
and usu. at some distance from him. b. An in- 
stance of this ; a ventriloquial sound 1839. 9. 

The fact or practice of speaking or appearing 
to speak from the abdomen x8i8. 
Ventriloquist (vcntri*Dkwist). 1656. [f. 
as prec. + -1ST. ] One who practises or is expert 
in ventriloquism. Also applied to birds and 
beasts. Hence Ventriloqui'etic a • using or 
practising ventriloquism ; ventriloquial. 
Ventrfioquize (ventri' 14 kweiz), v. 1839. 
[f. as prec. 4 - 1 ZE.J x. intr. To use or practise 
ventriloquism ; to cast the voice, a. Irons. To 
utter as a ventriloquist 1865. 

VentrUoquoua (ventri ‘UkwesA, o. 1713. [f. 
Ij. ventriloquus (used 1644-1769 in Engl.) ven- 
triloquist, C ventri Venter 1 + loqui to speak, 
after Or. iyyaarpi/irtos 4 -ous.] t. Using or 
practising ventriloquism, a. Produced by or as 
by ventriloquy; ventriloquial 1768. 


Ventriloquy (ventii’UTcwi). 1584. [ad» 
sued, or early mod.L. ventriloquism, L fr# 

loquus ; see prec.] * Ventriloquism. 

ventr ipotent (ventri*pft£nt), a. Now rone, 
x6xx. [a. F. (Rabelais), f. L. ventri-, Venter* 
4 potens Potent.] a. Big-bcllled b. Glafr 
tonous 1893. 

Ventro- (verntre), comb, form, on Gr. 
models, of VENTER l , as in v.-i*nguinal a., of at 
pertaining to the abdominal cavity and the in- 
guinal canal; -la*teral a., of or belonging to 
the ventral and lateral sides of the body. 
Venture (vemtHu, -tjw), sb. 1450. [Aphe- 
tic £. aventure Adventure sb.] fi. Fortune, 
luck; chance, b. At a v., at random, by chance, 
without due consideration or thought 150a 
+9. Danger, jeopardy, hazard, or peril ; tha 
chance or risk of incurring harm or loss -1893. 
8* A course or proceeding the outcome of which 
is uncertain, but which is attended by the risk 
of danger or loss 1566. 4. A commercial enter* 
prise In which there is considerable risk of loss as 
well as chance of gain 1584. b. That which is 
ventured in a commercial enterprise or specula- 
tion 2597. 5. The (or an) act of venturing upon 
something ; also, the means or result of se ven- 
turing 1849. 

1. b. A certain® man drew a bow at a v. t Kings 
xxii. 34. 3. 1 'll be your scholar, 1 cannot lose much 

by the v. sure Flktchek. 4. Hath all his ventures 
faiid, what not one hit ¥ Shark. b. He lost his v. t 
sheep and gold 1764. 5. On her great v., Man, Earth 
gazes Merxoith. 

Venture (ve’ntiui, -tjw), v. late ME. [Aphe- 
tic f. aventure Adventure </.] I. x. irons. To 
risk the loss of (something) ; to hazard, risk, or 
stake. 9. refi. To risk (oneself) ; to dare to get 
Now arch . 1579. a* To take the risk of south 
ing or causing to go where loss or detriment 
is possible. Now rare . 1599. 

x. To v. a greater Good for a less Locks. Provk 
Nought (or nothing) v., nought (or nothing) have. 3. 
The streame..he found so exceeding swift, that It 
was like to be dangerous to v. our horses oner 1617. 

IL i . To run or take the risk of (something 
dangerous or harmful) ; to brave the danger* 
of (ice, water, etc.). Now rare. 1548. b. To 
risk trusting or confiding in (a person) 1777. 9. 
To dare or have the courage to attempt or 
undertake (some action) ; to risk the Issue or 
result of ; to venture upon 1*95. b. To dare 
to give, put forth, or express (an opinion, state* 
ment, etc.) ; to make or utter tentatively or 
with some degree of presumption 1638. 

1. That they had rather venter hanging than starv- 
ing 1675. a I am afraide, and yet lie v. it Shame 
b. 1 . . ventured a sly joke at the good effects of matrfr 
mony Lrrroif. 

UL 1 . intr. To risk oneself ; to brave the 
risks or chances of a journey, voyage, etc. ; to 
dare to go or proceed 1534. 9. To nin or take 
risks ; to incur the chance of danger, peril, loss, 
disapproval, etr. 1560 a- With Inf. * To dare, 
presume, go so far as, be so bold as [to do some- 
thing) 1559. 

x. Your marchantes . . venteryng to Iceland for 
Fysshe 1534. a. Yon have deeply ventured! But all 
must do so who would greatly win Bvaoii. 3. 1 hum* 
bly v. to say, all these things may be done 1687, 

Pbr. To v. on or upon: ta. To dare to advance 
upon, approach, or attack (a person or animal), b. 
To accept or take the risk of (an acti»n t etc.), to dare 
to do, make, or take (something), realizing that a risk 
is being run. Tov. at, to make a venture or attempt 
at; to guess at Hence Venturer, one who vem 
tures, an adventurer ; one who undertakes or shares 
in a commercial or trading venture, esp. by sending 
goods or ships beyond seas, a merchant- venturer. 

Ve-ntureaome, a i66x. [C Venture sb. 
or v, 4 -some.] 1 . Of persons t — next l 1677. 
9. Hazardous, risky 1661. 

x. He was most v. in his schemes for action 1863. 
Hence Vemturc»ome-ly ado., •nee*. 
Venturoue (ventiftros, ve^tjsros), a, 1565. 
[Aphetic f. Adventurous a., after Venture 
sb. and t/.] t. Of person!, etc, 1 Disposed to 
venture upon or undertake something of a 
dangerous or risky nature; bold, dating, or 
enteiprising in action or opinion ; adventurous. 
9. Of the nature of a venture ; hazardous, risky 
1570. 8* Arising from or Indicative of a readi- 

ness to encounter hazard or risk ; bold, daring 
1584. b* Of opinions, eta t Daringly bold or 
original; going further than tha evidence or 
(acts appear to warrant z6o6. 
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VENUE 

z. Those who at the Spoor ore bold And vent'rous 
Hilt. He.. drives his v. plough-ehare to the steep 
Golden. a. Bloody Wreaths in vent'rous Battels woo 
Paioa. 3. There was something of romance in 
Jennie's v. resolution Scott. Hence Ve’nturous- 
IT adv., >ness. 

Venue (vemlci). ME. [a. OF., • coming \ 
£ venirJ] fl. z. An assault or attack. ME. 
only. a. A thrust or hit in fencing ; a stroke 
or wound with a weapon -166a. 8* A bout or 
turn of fencing -1659. 

II. Ltno t The county, district, or locality 
where an action is laid ; the place where a jury 
is summoned to come for the trial of a case 
1531. b. The scene of a real or supposed action 
or event ; also fig,, a position taken up by a dis- 
putant 1843. c. An appointed place of meeting, 
esp. for a match or competition 1857. 

Thus we say. Twelve of the Assize ought to be of 
the seme Venew where the Demand is made 1738. 
The Attorney-General may lay the venue where he 

E leases 1838. Phr. To change tho v., («) change 0/ v. 

• Here Mr. Froudo changed the v. and joins issue 
00 the old battle ground Spencer. 

Venule (ve’niwl). 1850. [ad. L. venula, 
dim. of vena Vein iJ.] A small or minor vein. 
Venus (vPnfls). PL Venuses, t Veneres. 
OE. f L.] 1 . 1 . Myth, The ancient Roman god- 
dess of beauty and love (esp. sensual love), or 
the corresponding Greek goddess Aphrodite, 
b. A representation, esp. a statue or image, of 
Venus 1568. c. A local or other distinct con- 
ception of the goddess ; also transf a goddess 
in other mythologies corresponding to Venus 
1770. d. A beautiful or attractive woman 1579. 
fs. The desire for sexual intercourse ; indul- 
gence of sexual desire ; lust, vencry -17x6. +3. 
A quality or characteristic that excites love ; a 
charm, grace, or attractive feature -1711. 

x. C. Under tho special protection of Hathor, the 
Egyptian V. 1877. <L The dreams . . of the sable 
Venuses which they were to find on the banks of the 
Congo 1816. 3 All the Graces, Veneres, pleasures, 
elegances attend him Burton. 

II. 1. Astr. The second planet in order of dis- 
tance from the sun, revolving in an orbit be- 
tween those of Mercury and the earth; the 
morning or evening star ML +0. Alch. Cop- 
per. So in crystals , saffron, salt , vinegar , 
vitriol of V \ -1807. +8. Her, A name for the 
tincture green or vert when the names of planets 
are used in blazoning *1704. 4. The highest 

cast or throw in playing with huckle-bones i6xx. 
5. Zool, A genus of bivalve molluscs typically 
representing the family Veneridx; a member Of 
this genus or family ; a venerid 1770. 

Comb, (of the possessive, with or without ’x) : Ve- 
nus’s hair-stone, pencil, names applied to rock 
crystals enclosing slender hair-like or needle-like crys- 
tals of hornblende, asbestos, oxide of iron, oxide of 
manganese, etc. 

b. Bet, Veana’s basin, bath, the wild teasel, 
Dipsacux r sylvestris . Venus's comb, the shepherd’s 
needle, Scandix Pecten- Veneris 1 Venue's flytrap, 
the N. Amer. marsh-plant Dionma muscipula ; Ve- 
nus’ hair, the maiden-hair, Adi ant um Cap Ulus- 
Veneris j Venusfs) looking-glass, one or other of 
certain plants belonging to the genus Specularta, esp. 
£ (or Campanula) Speculum \ Venus's navel- 
Wort, («) the pennywort. Cotyledon Umbilicus \ [b) 
one or other species of annual plants belonging to the 
genus Omphalodes , esp. O. linifelia\ Venus’s slip- 
per, the lady's slipper, Cypripedium Calceolus, 
c. ZeoL Venue’s coma, the shell of Mure x tri - 
butus, which has many long thin spines; Venus’s fan, 
S'Sea-fan, esp. Rktyedogorgia (Gergema) fiabetlum \ 

-l onge of 
/enns- 

_ _ s family Ve- 

neridx or related species 1 a venus, murex, or cowry 
Venus's Slipper, any shell of the genus Carinaria. 
Ve-ny. Obs. exc. dial. 1578. [Phonetic var. 
of Venue,] 1 . — Venue a. Also^y., esp, a 
sharp retort, a pungent remark, a. — Venue 
8* * 59 * 

fVer. late ME. [a. L„orOF.] The season 
of spring ; springtime -1630. 

Veracious (vSr/i *Jas) , a. 1677. [f- L. verac-, 
verax truthful 4- -ious. J 1 . Habitually speaking 
or disposed to speak the truth ; observant of the 
truth; truthful a. Characterized by veracity | 
conforming to truth; true, accurate 1777. a* 
That estimates or judges truly or correctly xocx. 

«. The testimony of the two v. and competent wit- 
nesses Dickens, s. The v. narrative of Balaam and 
his am 1668. 3. The young ardent snnl that enters 
oa this world,, with V. iasight,..wikl find this world 
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s very mad one Caxlvlc. Hence Vera*cioua-ly 


Veracity (v£ne*sfti). 1603. [ad. F. vira- 
ciH, ormed.L. veracitat vcracitas , f. L, veraci -, 
verax , f. verus real, true.] 1. The quality or 
character in persons of speaking or stating the 
truth ; habitual observance of the truth ; truth- 
fulness, veraciousness. a. Agreement of state- 
ment or report with the actual fact or facts; 
accordance with truth ; correctness, accuracy 
1736- 8* Correspondence with external facts ; 

exactness in the indication of these 1666. 4. 
That which is true ; a truthful statement ; a 
truth 185a. 

x. Phr. Of v,, trustworthy, veracious, truthful t Au- 
thors.. of the greatest authority and r. 1671. a. 
Narratives where historical v. has no place Johnson. 

3. He was under the painful necessity of omitting the 
v. of his optica Dickens. 

Veranda, verandah (vdxwndi). 17x1. 
[orig. introduced from India, where the word 
occurs in several native languages *. ad. Pg. and 
older Sp. varanda (mod. baranda) railing, bal- 
cony.] An open portico or roofed gallery ex- 
tending along the front (and occas. other sides) 
of a dwelling or other building, erected chiefly 
as a protection or shelter from the sun or rain. 

After dinner we will sit in the verandah 1879. Hence 
Vera*nda(h)ed a. furnished with a V. or verandahs. 
Veratr-, comb, form or stem of Vkratrum, 
occurring in chemical terms, as veratrate, a salt 
of veratric acid ; veratric a,, derived from or 
contained in species of Veratrum ; veratrol. a 
colourless aromatic oil obtained by distilling 
veratric acid with excess of baryta. 

Veratria (virr^trii). i8ai. [f. VERATR- 
UM 4 --IA 1 .] Chem. ■* next. 

Veratrine (ve-rAtrm). i8aa. [a. F. v/ra- 
trine , l next + -ine 6 . J Chem. A poisonous 
vegetable alkaloid or mixture of alkaloids, ob- 
tained esp. from various species of Veratrum , 
and used medicinally as an ointment for the re- 
lief of neuralgia, rheumatism, etc. ; veratria. 

|J Veratrum (v&vi-trtfm). 1577. [L., helle- 
bore.] Bot . A perennial genus typical of the 
family Veratrcse of liliaceous plants ; a plant be- 
longing to this genus, esp. the white hellebore 
( V, album ) ; also, the rhizome of this. 

Comb, i v. -resin, a brownish resin extracted from 
the seeds of sabadilla {V. Sabadilla). 

Verb (vaib). late ME. [a. OF. (mod.F.) 
verbe , or ad. its source, L. verbum word, verb.] 
Gram. That part of speech which is used to ex- 
press action or being. 

Active , auxiliary, deponent , cUsiderative, frequen- 
tative, inchoative , intransitive, transitive, etc. verb ; 
see the adjs. Principal v., the chief verb in a sen- 
tence 1 \fig. the chief or most important thing ; The 
violin was scarce knowne tho* now the prinapall v. 
1738. 

Verbal (v 5 *ibfil), a. and sb. 1484. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. verbalis consisting of words, pertain- 
ing to words, f, verbum word. Verb.] A. adj. 
x. Of persons : a. Dealing in or with words, esp. 
with mere words. tb. Using many words ; 
talkative, verbose -1647. c. I nterested in or at- 
tending to the mere words of a literary com- 
position 1709. a. Consisting or composed of 
words; also, pertaining to or manifested in, 
words 153a b. Of the nature of or denoting 
a word 1605. 3. Concerned with, affecting, or 
involving words only, without touching things 
or realities 1605. b. Finding expression In 
words only, without being manifested in action 
162a. c. Consisting merely in words or speech 
1618. 4. Expressed or conveyed by speech in- 
stead of writing ; stated or delivered by word 
of mouth; oral 1591. 5- — Verbatim a.i. 161a. 
b. In respect of each single word 179a 6. Of, 
pertaining to, or derived from a verb 1530. 

x. b. Cymb. n. Hi xix. C. The labours of v. critics 
178a. a. A series of v. quibbles and jingles 1791. 
Phrases. V. inspiration : see I Kart ration 1 L 1 a. V. 
note , in diplomacy, an unsigned note or memorandum 
sent as a mere reminder of some matter not of imme- 
diate importance. 3. The opposition between these 
two modes of speaking is rather v. than real Jowrrr. 

4. He did it by v. order from Sir W. Coventry Pxrvs. 

a. You will perceive that it is almost a v.Copr xr86. 

b. The sacred writer* never aim at v. accuracy u their 
quotations Fabba*. 6. Verbals or V, Nouns, those 
Nouns that are derived from Verbe *706. 

B. sb. A noun or other part of speech de- 
rived from a verb X530. 

Verbalism 1787. [£ pwc. 


VERBIGERATE 

+ -ism.] x. A verbal expression; a word or 
vocable. a. Predominance of what is merely 
verbal over reality or real significance 1871. 
Verbalist (vSubftlist). 1609. [f. as prec. 
4- - 1 st.] 1. One who deals in or directs his 
attention to words only, apart from reality or 
meaning, o. One who is skilled in the use or 
knowledge of words 1794. 

VerbaUly (vaibaellti). 1645. u prec. 
4 - -tty.1 The quality of being (merely) verbal ; 
that which consists of mere words or verbiage, 
b. pi. Verbal expressions or phrases 1840. 
Verbalize (vdub&laiz), v, 1609. [a. F. 
verbaliser, or f. Verbal a, 4 - -ize.] x. intr. To 
use many words ; to be verbose, a. trams. To 
make into a verb 1659. 8- To express in words 
1875. Hence Veirbattsa'tion, the action of ver- 
balizing or the fact of being verbalized. 
Verbally (vaubAli), ado. 1588. [t Ver- 
bal a. 4 - -ly *.] i. Word for word ; In respect 
of each word. a. In or with (mere) words, 
without accompanying action or reality 16x0. 
b. So far as words (only) are concerned 1855. 
8. In actual words ; by means of words or 
speech 1646, b. In speech, as contrasted with 
writing 1637. 

a. Thu passion of Christ, the reprobate preach ver- 
batim only 1610, 

Verbarian (vaibe»*ri&n), a. and sb. 1830. 
[£ L. verbum word, after forms in -ARiAN.] A. 
adj. Having to do with words. B. sb. An in- 
ventor or coiner of words 1873. 

In The Doctor, Southey gives himself free scope as 

il Vereascnm (varbsrsk^m). 156a. [L. 

(Pliny).] — Mullein x ; one or other species 
of this. 

Verbatim (rabtf-tim), ado., a., and sb. 
1481. [a. med.L., L L. verbum word.] A. ado. 
1. Word for word ; in the exact words, fa. In 
so many words ; exactly, precisely -1638. 

x. A translation v. from the french 18x5. Phr. V. et 
literatim ) It was, v. et literatim , a oopy of the log- 
book of the brig >838. 

B. adu 1. Corresponding with or following 
an original word for word X737. a. transf. 
Able to take down a speech word for word (in 
shorthand) 1883. 

x. A machine for v, reporting 1880. a. The fastest 
' v. ’ hands seemed to be emharras&ed 1897. 

C. sb. A verbatim report 1898. 

Verbena (vaibPnfi}. 156a. [In sense 1. 

a. L. (tisu. in pi. verbena), in sense a, med. and 
mod.L. (— L* verbenaca).] z. Pom, Antiq. 
In pi., the leaves or twigs of certain plants or 
shrubs (as olive, myrtle, laurel, etc.) having a 
sacred character and employed in religious 
ceremonies 1600. a. The plant Vervain; 
also, one or other plant of the genus Verbena 
or the order Verbenacen 156a. 3. A perfume 

obtained from the leaves of vervain 1858. 

a. The A loysia ci triodor a is the Lemon-scented V. 
of the gardens x866. Hence V erbena*ceona a. 
Bot. of or pertaining to the Verbenacea , an extensive 
family of monopetalous (chiefly tropical) plants, 

Verberate (v 5 *jb*wit), v. 1587. [£ L. 

verberat-, verberare to beat, flog, f. verber whip, 
lash.] x. trams, a. To strike so as to produce 
a sound (rare), b. To beat or strike so as to 
cause pain, esp. by way of punishment i 6 a$. 
0. intr. To vibrate or quiver 1755. 

x. The sounde..Reboundes againe, and verberatM 
the skies 1587. 

Vcrberauon (v 5 ib&?ijan). 1610. [ad. L. 
verberationem ; see prec.] x. The action of 
beating or striking, or the fact of being struck, 
so as to produce sound ; percussion, a. The 
action of beating or striking so as to cause pain 
or hurt : also, a blow or stroke X730. 
Verbiage (v 5 Mbied$). 1701. [a. F^ irreg. 
U L. verbum word ; see -AGE.] x. Abundance 
of words without necessity or without much 
meaning; excessive wordiness, a. Diction, 
wording, verbal expression 1804. 

x. The Homeric phrase is thus often muffled and 
deadened by Pope’s v. 1880, a. All that is nothing! 
the previous v, [of the treaty) is thought sufficient to 
bind us Wellington. 

Verbify (vfiubifai), v. 18x3. [£. Verb ♦ 
«(i)FY.] irons. To convert (a noun, etc.) into 
a verb. Also abeol. 

Verbtgerate (vaibrdgirrit^w. 1890. [1 
ppL stem of L. verbigerare to chat, 1 w ri l, 
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verbum word + genre to carry on. ] Path. intr. 
To go on repeating the same word or phrase in 
a meaningless fashion, as a symptom of mental 
disease. So Verbigera*tion 1891. 

Verbose (voibdu*s), a. 167a. [ad. L. ver- 
bosus, f. verbum word.] 1. Expressed in an 
unnecessary number of words ; prolix, wordy, 
a. Using an excessive number of words ; long- 
winded 1693. 

1. Any v. circumlocutory appeal 1826. Countless 
papers, expressed in..v. and tedious tenor 1870. a. 
The con veyances of a v. attorney Adam Smith. Hence 
Verbo*ae*ly adv., -ness. 

Verbosity (voilysfti). 154a. [a. F. ver- 

bositl, or ad. post-cl. L. verbositas , f. verbosus 
Verbose a.) The state or quality of being 
verbose ; superfluity of words ; wordiness, pro- 
lixity. b. With pi. An instance of this 1665. 

He draweth out the thred of hia verbositie, finer 
then the staple of his argument Shaks. 

|J Verbum sap. 1818. Also verb. sap. 
(sat). [Shortening of L. verbum sap lent i sat est 
* a word is sufficient to a wise man \ ] A phrase 
used in place of making a full statement or ex- 
planation, implying that an intelligent person 
may easily infer what is left unsaid, or under- 
stand the reasons for reticence. 

|| Verbum sat. Also sat verbum. 1649. 
[See prec.] A phrase used to conclude a state- 
ment, implying that further comment is un- 
necessary or unadvisable. 

Verdancy (v5\idansi). 1631. [See next 
and -ancy.T i. The quality, condition, or 
character ofbeing verdant ; greenness, *.fig. 
Innocence, iuexperience ; rawness, simplicity 
1849. 

Verdant (v5-jd£nt), a. 1581. [f. verd- (as 
In verdure ) + -ANT, perh. partly after L. viri- 
dant viridans, viridare , f. viridis green J 1. 
Of a green hue or colour ; gTeen. 9. Green 
with vegetation ; characterized by abundance of 
verdure 1590. 3 . fig- Of persons : Green, in- 

experienced, gullible 1824. 

I. When eve embrowns the v. grove 1764. «. As I 

tread The walk, still v. t under oaks and elms Cowper. 

t With the. .object of warning ' v.' purchasers 1854. 
cnce Ve*rdantly adv . 

0 Verd-antique, verd antique (v5ud 
sent/k). X745. [Older F. (now vert antique) 

* antique green '. Cf. next.] 1. An ornamental 
variety of marble, consisting chiefly of serpen- 
tine mixed with calcite and dolomite, b. Orien- 
tal v., green porphyry 185a. 9. A green in- 

crustation on brass or copper ; verdigris 2835. 

|| Verde antico. 1753. [It.] - prec. 1. 
Verderer (vSudarai). Also -or. 2541* [a. 
AF. verderer, f. (ult) OF. verd (var. of vert ) : — 
L. viridis green.] 'A judicial officer of the 
King's forest . . sworn to maintain and keep the 
assises of the forest, and also to view, receive, 
and enroll the attachments and presentments 
of all manner of trespasses of the forest, of vert 
and venison' (Man wood). 
fVcrdet. 2558. [a. OF., dim. of verd green.] 
Chem. An acetate of copper ; verdigris -1896. 
Verdict (v5*jdikt). ME. [a. AF. verdit 
( — OF. voirdit), f. ver, veir true + dtt, pa. pple. 
of dire to say.] 2. Law. The decision of a jury 
in a civil or criminal cause upon an issue which 
has been submitted to their judgement. 9. 
transf. and fig. A judgement given by some 
body or authority acting as or likened to a 
jury, late ME. 8* transf. A finding, conclusion, 
or judgement upon some matter or subject 
late ME. 

1. The Agreement of Twelve Men is a V. In Law 
1726. a. They are here presently to abide the ver- 
due of battaile 161 1. 3. No controversy is supposed 

So be closed till the Times has given its v. 188a. 

Verdigris (veudigris, -grfs). ME. [a, AF. 
snd OF. vert de Greet , vert-de-gris (also mod. 
F.), lit. * green of Greece *.] A green or green- 
ish blue substance obtained artificially % the 
action of dilute acetic acid on thin plates of 
copper (or as a green deposit naturally forming 
on copper or brass), ana much used as a pig- 
ment, in dyeing, the arts, and medicine ; basic 
acetate of copper. 

mitrib. 1 v. green, a green of a bright, bluish htie f 
teruginous green. Hence VeTdigrieed ppl. a coat- 
ed or tainted with v. 

Ver diter (vf'jditai). , 1505. [a. OF. verd 


de terre (later F. vert de terre), lit. ‘green of 
earth/] 1. A pigment of a green, bluish green, 
or (more freq.) light blue colour, usu. prepared 
by adding chalk or whiting to a solution of 
nitrate of copper, and much used in making 
crayons and as a water-colour. 9. The blue or 
green colour characteristic of verditer 2829. 
tVerdour. 1447. [a. OF., f. verd green ; 

see -or 1.] m Verdure, in various senses 
-1646. 

Verdoy, a. 2569. [ad. F. verdoy/ t pa. pple. 

| of verdoyer , f. verd Verd j £.1 Her. Of a bor- 
dure : Charged with leaves, flowers, fruits, etc. 
Verdure (voudiui, -d 5 w). late ME. [a. 
OF., f. verd green + -ure.J L x. The fresh 
green colour of vegetation; greenness, viridity. 
9. Green vegetation ; plants or trees, or parts of 
these, in a green and nourishing state, late ME. 
b. esp. Green grass or herbage 1447. +c. pi. 
Green plants or herbs -1739. 

«. The perennial v. of cypress and pine 1910. a. b 
[TuoughtsJ and the pleasant v. of the fields Made me 
forget the way Cowley. 

H. +1. Fieshness or agreeable briskness of 
taste in fruits or liquors ; also simply, taste, 
savour -1630. ta. Smell; odour -1716. 3. fig. 
Fresh or flourishing condition 1586. 

3. Those years make the prime and v. of our lives 
1829. Hence VeTdured ppl. a. clad wilh v or 
vegetation, covered with grass. Ve'rdureleas a. 
destitute of v. \ bare, bleak. 

Verdurous (v5\idiuras, -dgaras), a. 1604. 
[f. Verdure +-ous.] x. Of vegetation t Rich 
or abounding in verdure ; flourishing thick and 
green, b. Of places, etc. : Displaying a rich 
(green) vegetation 1717. a. Consisting or com- 
posed of verdure 1667. 3. Of, pertaining to, or 

characteristic of verdure 1820. 

s. Where the lowing Herd Chews verd ’rous Pasture 
1708. b. That v. hill with many a resting-place 
Coleridge. 3. Through v. glooms and winding 
mossy ways Keats. Hence VeTdurouanesa. 

Verecund (vei/kond), a. 1550. [ad. L. 
verecundus, f . vereri to reverence, fear.] Modest, 
bashful ; shy, coy. 

Veretilliiorm (verAi*lif/Siro), a. 1838. [f. 
mod.L. Veretillum + -(iJform.I Zool. Having 
the form of a member of Veretillum, the typical 
genus of Verctillidse, a family of pennatuloid 
polyps. 

Verey (lights), variant of Very. 

V ergaloo (v5jgkl«*). U.S. Also vlrga- 
lleu. 1828. [var. of Virgouleuse, prob. taken 
as a pi.] The white doyennA or Warwickshire 
bergamot. 

Verge (vSidj), sb. late ME. [a. OF. (also 
mod.F.) verge : — L. virga rod, etc.] I. 2. fa. 
The penis, late ME. only. b. Zool. [after mod.F. 
use. j The male organ of a mollusc, crustacean, 
or other invertebrate 2774. 9. a. A rod or wand 

carried as an emblem of authority or symbol of 
office ; a staff of office ; a warder, *fsceptre f 
mace 2494. +b. A rod or wand put In a per- 

son's hand when taking the oath of fealty to the 
lord on being admitted as a tenant, and delivered 
back on the giving up of the tenancy. Also in 
phr. tenant by the v. -1651. 8- Watchmaking . 

The spindle or arbor of the balance in the old 
vertical escapement 1696. b. ellipt . A verge 
watch 2871. 4. U.S. That part of a linotype 

machine which carries the pawls by which the 
matrices are released 1909. 

+H. V. of land [tr. OF. verge de terre , med.L. 
virga terras] — ViKOATE (rare) -167a. 

HI. x. Within the v. [AF. dedeine la verge 1, 
within an area subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Lord High Steward, defined as extending to a 
distance of twelve miles round the King's court. 

In the x8th c. commonly denoting the precincts 
of Whitehall as a place of sanctuary. Ohs. exc. 
Hist . 1500. b. Hence The v. (of the court), etc., 
employed to designate this area or jurisdiction 
2599. a. The bounds, limits, or precincts of a 
particular place 2641. ta- In phrases, a. The 
range, sphere, or scope of something -2734. 
b. The pale or limit of a class or community 
-2768. c. The power, control, or jurisdiction 
of a person or persons -2704. 

a. She should be beheaded within the v. of the 
Tower Hums. 3. a. They do not fall within the V. 
of my Undertaking in the present 1734. 

IV. x. The edge, rim, border, or margin of 
some object of limited sice or extent. Now rare. 


fb. With a and pi., etc. x A brim or rim t a 
circle of metal, etc. >2720. c. Arch. The edge 
of the tiling projecting beyond the gable of a roof 
2833. a. The extreme edge, margin, or bound 
of a surface of an extensive nature, but regarded 
as having definite limits 2593. b. fig. T he end 
of life 2750. c. The utmost limit to which a 
thing or matter extends ; the distinctive line of 
separation between one subject and another 
1796. 8- a. The extreme edge of a cliff or 

abrupt descent 2605. b. The margin of a river 
or the sea 2606. c. poet. The horizon 1892. 4. 
With a and pi. A limit or bound ; a limiting or 
bounding belt or strip. Somewhat rare. 1660. 
b. spec. A narrow grass edging separating a 
flower border, etc. from a walk 1728. 5. The 

brink or border of something towards which 
there is progress or tendency (from without) ; 
the point at which something begins. Usu. in 
phrases on or to the v. of. 1603. 6. The space 

within a boundary ; room, scope 1690. 

s. The furthest V. That euer was suruey'd by Eng* 
lish eye Shaks. c. Having lived up to the very v.of 
hi-* yearly income Mme D'Arblay. 3 . Jig . You see him 
often tottering on the v. of laughter Gray. c. Thev. 
where brighter morns were wont to break Byron. 5. 
He seems to have been driven to the very v. of de- 
spair 1849. Phr. Ok the v. y(with vbl. sbs,), on tha 
very point of (doing something)! Twice she was on 
the v. of telling all 1887. 6. Give ample room, and 
enough The characters of hell to trace Gray. 

Verge (vSsdg), vfi 2605. [f. prec.] +1. 
trans. To provide with a specified kind of verge 
or border ; to edge. Chiefly in pass. -1708. 9. 
intr. a. To be contiguous or adjacent to ; to lie 
on the verge of. Const, on or upon, along . 1787. 
b. To border on or upon some state, condition, 
etc. 1825, 

a. b. Your generosity must have verged on extrava- 
gance C. Bronte. 

Verge (vaidg), v.l 2610. [ad. L. vergere 
to bend, turn.] x . intr. Of the sun : To descend 
towards the horizon ; to sink, or begin to do so. 
9. To move in a certain direction (esp. down- 
wards) ; also, to extend or stretch 1661. b. To 
diverge or deflect 1699. 8. To incline or tend, 

to approach or draw near, towards or to some 
state or condition 2664. To pass or undergo 
gradual transition into something else 1756. 4. 

To have a particular direction ; to lie or extend 
towards a specified point 1726. 

3. A man of light wit, verging towards fourscore 
Carlyle, b. Fast verging into a state of monomania 
1854. 4. Whose rays.. V. to one point and blend fos 

ever there Shrllky. 

Ve-rge-board. 1833. [f. Verge sb. IV. 
x c.] Arch. * Barge-board. 

Vergency (v5*jdgensi). 1649. U* Verge 
v* + -ENCY.J fx. The act or fact of verging or 
inclining towards some condition, etc.; ten- 
dency, leaning ; an instance of this -2702. 9. 

The fact or condition of being inclined toward 
some object or in some direction 1668. b. 
Optics . The reciprocal of the focal distance, 
being the measure of the degree of divergence 
or convergence of a pencil of rays 1833. 
t Verger 1. ME. fa. OF. x — L. virdiarium, 
f. viridis green.] A garden or orchard; a 
pleasure-garden -2502. 

Verger a (vSMdgai). 147a. [prob. a. A F. 
•verier, f. verge Verge sb.) An official who 
carries a rod or similar symbol of office before 
the dignitaries of a cathedral, church, or uni- 
versity. b. One whose duty it is to take care 
of the interior of a church, and to act as atten- 
dant 2707, See also Virqer. 

Vergobret (v5-jg*bret). 1563. [sd. L. 
vergobretus, of Gaulish origin. ] T he chief magis- 
trate among the ancient Aidui of Gaui 
Veridical (vfri*dikAl), a. 1653. [f. L. verb* 
dicus , f. verum truth + die-, stem of dicere to 
speak.] x. Speaking, telling, or relating the 
truth ; veracious, a. spec, in Psychol . Of hallu- 
cinations. phantasms, etc.: Coincident with, 
corresponding to, or representing real events or 
persons 2884. 

Verifiable (ve-rifeUbT), a. 1593. [L 
Verify v. + -able.] That can be verified or 
proved to be true, authentic, accurate, or realf 
capable of verification. Hence Ve:rifiab!‘lity. 
Vcriflablenesa, Veiiflably adv. 

Verification (vevifik/i'Jan). 2503. [a. OF. 
verification, f. verifier , or ad. macLL. *vertfica* 
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tion-, verification f. verificare Verify v. ; see 
-ation.] i. The action of demonstrating or 
proving to be true or legitimate by means of 
evidence or testimony ; formal assertion of 
truth. Now rare . a. Demonstration of truth 
or correctness by facts or circumstances 1541. 
8* The action of establishing or testing the 
truth or correctness of a fact, theory, statement, 
etc., by means of special investigation or com- 
parison of data 1603. b. The action of verifying 
or testing the correctness of an instrument, or 
the quality of goods 183a. 4. [After F. ] Ratifi- 
cation 1845. 

4. By the old constitution of France, these letters 
patent required the v. of the Parliament M. Arnold. 

Veriflcatory (ve a rifik£i:tari), a . 1834. [f. 
med.L. verificat verificare Verify v. + -ory ® ] 
That verifies ; of the nature of or serving as a 
verification 

Verify (ve’rifoi), v. ME. [ad. OF. veri- 
fier, ad. med.L. verificare, i. L. vet us true.] 1. 
trans . Law. To prove by good evidence or valid 
testimony ; to testify or affirm formally or upon 
•ath. b. gen. To testify to, to assert as true 
or certain. Now rare . 1525. tc. To support 
by testimony. Stf AKS. 3. To show to be true 
by demonstration or evidence ; to substantiate. 
Now rare of persons, late MEL g. pass. To be 
proved true or correct by the result or event, or 
by some confirming fact or circumstance ; to 
be fulfilled or accomplished in this way. late 
ME. b. Used actively of the circumstances, 
person, etc., serving as proof or confirmation, 
fate ME. 4. To ascertain or test the accuracy 
or correctness of (something), esp. by examina- 
tion or by comparison with known data or some 
standard ; to check or correct in this way 1527. 
b. To establish by investigation 1801. 

1. The said charge to be verified by the oath of the 
■aid Frazer Burke. a. ‘ Prosperitee is blynd*:.. 
And verifie 1 can we! it is so Hocclevk. The strong- 
est evidence by which the fact of a death was ever 
verified Macaulay. 3. If he doth, 1 fear it will be 
verified in him, that a 'fool and his money is soon 
parted* 1645. 4. Hours.. spent ip casting up and 

verifying accounts 1803. Hence Vc’riflor, one who 
or thM which verifies. 

Verily (ve-rili), aJv . Now arch . or rhet . 
ME. ff. Very o. + -LY a .] In truth ; as a mat- 
ter of truth or fact ; in deed, fact, or reality ; 
really, truly. b. Placed in front of a sentence 
or statement as an emphatic asseveration of its 
truth or accuracy ; freq. connoting the truth of 
a preceding statement ME. c. Used to em- 
phasize a negative or affirmative particle 1489. 

He..v. believes him an honest man Junius' Lett . 
b. V., Mr. Spectator, we are much •{Tended at the 
Act for Importing French Wines 1711. C. Yes, v., .. 
so you must 1865. 

Verisimilar (verisi -miBU), a. 1681. [f. L. 
veristmilis, veri si milts, after SIMILAR a.] Hav- 
ing the appearance of truth or reality ; appear- 
ing true or real ; probable. 

Are these dramas of his not v. only but true! Car- 
lyle. 

Verisimilitude (verisimHitifid). 1603. [ad. 
L. verisimilitude), vert similitude t, f. veri simtlis, 
f. veri , gen. of verum truth +similis like.] 1. 
The fact or quality of being verisimilar; the 
appearance of being true or real ; probability, 
a. A statement, etc., which has the mere ap- 
pearance or show of being true or in accordance 
with fact 1783. 

k. Truth has no greater Enemy than v. and likeli- 
hood 1634. a. I felt.. that there was more truth in 
(he verisimilitudes of fiction than in the assumptions 
of history L. Hunt. So tVerialml’lity -1700. 
Vcrist (vl**rist). 1884. [f. L. verum or It. 
vero true + -1ST.] One who believes in or prac- 
tises the rigid representation of the truth or 
reality in literature or art# So VeTiam, the 
style practised or advocated by the verists. 
VeiTetic a . 

Veritable (ve-ritftb’O, a. 1474, [ad. OF. 
and AF., f. verite Verity; see -ABLE.] tx. 
Of a statement, eta 1 That is in accordance 
with the truth ; true -1649. +b. Of persons t 

Veracious -1594. a. Genuine, real, true ; cor- 
rectly or properly so called 1483. 8* In extended 
use, denoting possession of all the distinctive 
qualities of the person or thing specified x86a. 

t# Otk. 111. lv. 76. a. A v. personage was Whitting- 
ton 185a. A moral relish for v. proofs of honesty 
187a. p They had a succession of governors who 
were v. brigands 1869. Hence Veiitably ado. 
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Verity (ve'rlti). late ME. [a. AF. and 
OF. verite, verite/ L. veritat veri /as, f. 
verus true. Very a .; see -ity.] i. Without 
article. Truth ; conformity to fact or reality, a. 
With article or pronoun. The truth ; the true 
or real facts or circumstances, late ME. b. 
Said of God or Christ. Usu. with defining adj. 
preceding. 1535. +c. The exact wording and 

meaning of the original Hebrew or Greek text 
of the Bible -1771. d. The actuality or reality 
0/ something 1633. 8- With a and pi. A true 

statement, doctrine, or opinion ; an established 
fact, a reality ; a truth 1533. +♦• Truthfulness, 
veracity, sincerity -1848. 

1. Betweene veritie & falsitie there Is no me&ne 
1579. Telle me what ye be, and of youre felowes 
telle me the verite 1450. The ▼. of his Miracles 
Houses, b. God being the Prime V. 1645. 3. The 

quarrel and the reconciliation are unquestionable 
verities Frbem an. Ptar. Of a truly t assuredly. 4. 
Thou hast sworen to Dauid in tny verite 1565. 
Verjuice (vS'idg^s), sb. ME. [a. OF. ver- 
sus, f. vert green, unripe + jus Juice.] The 
acid juice of green or unripe grapes, crab-apples, 
or other sour fruit, expressed and formed into 
a liquor; formerly much used in cooking, etc. 
fig. Miss Budd, although she said nothing, looked 
vinegar and v. 1833. Hence VeTjuice v. irons, to 
make sour. 

Vermeil, vermil (vSumil), a. and sb. late 
ME. [a. AF. and OF. vermeil adj. and sb. : 

L. vermiculum (acc.) ; see Vekmicle, and cf. 
Vermilion. 1 A. adj. Of a bright scarlet or red 
colour; vermilion. Chiefly poet. b. With names 
of colours ; esp, v. red 1590. 

Take not colde water in stede of vermayll wine 
1509. b. In her cheek es the vermeill red did shew 
Sfknser. 

B. sb. 1. Vermilion hue or colour 1590. +b. 

transf. Blood (rare) -1812. a. An orange-red 
garnet 1796. 8- Silver gilt ; gilt bronze 1858. 

Hence Vermeil, vermil v. trans. to colour or 
suffuse, to stain over ; with or as with vermilion. 
|| Vermes (voumfz). 1693. [L. f pi. of ver- 
mis worm.] x. Path. A disease caused by the 
presence of parasitic worms. a. Zool. One or 
other of the primary divisions, sub-kingdoms, 
or groups of the animal kingdom proposed or 
adopted at various times, comprising worms 
and allied forms 1771. 

Vermetid (va’imetid). i860, [ad. mod.L. 
Vermetidx , f. L. VERMES. ] Zool. An individual 
of the family Vermetidx of holostomatous gas- 
teropoda. 

Vermi- (v5*rmi), comb, form of L. vermis , 
as in Vermicide, Vermiform, Vermifuge, 
adjs . ; also in other terms, as VermPferous, a. 
producing worms ; -Pgeroua a. infested with 
worms. 

Vermian (v5umi4n), a. 1878. [f. Vermes 
+ -IAN.] 1. Of or pertaining to Vermes ; cha- 
racteristic of worms ; worm-like. a. A nat. Per- 
taining or belonging to the vermis of the cere- 
bellum. 

Vermicelli (v 5 imise'll, v&nnitje-li). 1669. 
[a. IL, pi. of vermicello , dim. of verme: — acc. 
sing, of L. vermis worm.] 1 . A wheaten paste, 
of Italian origin, now usu. made of flour, cheese, 
yolks of eggs, sugar and saffron, prepared in 
the form of long, slender, bard threads, and 
used as an article ef diet. a. ellipt. Vermicelli 
soup 1771. 

Vermicide (v 5 -jmisaid). 1849. [f. Vermi- 
+-cide x.] Med. A medicine for killing in- 
testinal worms ; an anthelmintic. 

Vermicle (vS'imik’l). late ME. [ad. I,. 

vermiculus.] ji. — VERMILION sb. 3.WYCLIF. 
a. Biol. A vermicule 1657. 

Vermicular (vaxmrkitfl&i), a. 167a. [ad. 
med.L. vtrmicularis, f. L. vermiculus Vermi- 
ciTLE. ] x. - Peristaltic a. a. Having the 
sinuous shape or form characteristic of a worm ; 
consisting of or characterized by tortuous out- 
lines or markings; sinuous, wavy 27 ia. 8* 

Of. pertaining to, or characteristic of a worm 
or worms ; resembling or like a worm 1713. b. 
Accomplished or made by worms ; performed 
by means of worms 1715. 4« Of the nature of 

a worm ; consisting of worms 278s. 5* Path. 

Of diseases : Due to or caused by intesdnal 
worms 2794. 

1, The v. motion of the Intestine x88t. a. A gene- 
ration more refin'd.. made three legs four, Gave them 
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a twisted form v. Cowrsit. 4. V. ascaHs, the thread- 
worm, Oxyurus (Assorts) vermicularis. Hence Ver- 
mPcuIarly «dv, 

Vermiculate (vaxmi*ki01A), a. 1605. [ad. 
L. vermiculatus, vermiculart , f. vermiculus, dim. 
of vermis worm.] Vermicuiated, vermicular, 
sinuous. 

Subtile, idle,vnholesome,and (as I may tearme them; 
v. questions Bacon. 

Vermicuiated (vaiml*kif*1*it6d), ppl. a. 
1623. [See prec. and -ed *. ] x. Worm-eaten ; 
covered or ornamented with vermicular mark- 
ings. b. A rch. Of stone-work or other surfaces 
so carved or moulded as to present the appear- 
ance of worm-tracks 1788. a. Of mosaic work 
(after L. (opus) vermiculatum ) : Wrought, or- 
namented, or inlaid in a pattern resembling the 
sinuous movements or tracks of worms 1656. 
8. Ornamented with sinuous or wavy lines or 
markings of a specified colour 187a. 

Vermi dilation (vaimlkidlri'Jan). 1611. 
[ad. L. verm icu la tion-, vermiculatio , f. vermi - 
eulari.] 1. The fact or condition of being in- 
fested with or eaten by worms ; conversion into 
small worms, fa. Path. Peristalsis -1710. 8. 

With pi. A tortuous boring or marking made 
by or assembling the track of a worm 1670. b. 
Without article. Vermicular marking or orna- 
mentation 1866. 

' 3. The face of the boards is shown to be eaten into 
innumerable vermiculations T. Hardy. 

Vermicule (vdMmikiftl). 1713. [ad. L. 
vermiculus , dim. of vermis worm.] Biol. A 
small worm or worm-like creature; a maggot 
or grub. 

Vermiculite (vaimikitflait). 1824. [f. L. 
vermiculart + -itk >.] Min. Any of a number 
of hydrous silicates, chiefly resulting from al- 
terations of mica, and occurring in small Colla- 
ted scales. 

Venniculous (v9jmi , ki«fl»s),o. 169*. [ad. 
lateL. vermiculosus.f. vermiculus Vermicule ; 
see -OUS.] tx. Full of worms (rare). a. Of or 
pertaining to worms 1813. 8- Having a wormy 

appearance 1818. So Vermiculo'ae a. (rare) 
infested with worms, worm-like. 

Vermiform (v 5 -jmif£im), a. 1730. [ad. 
med.L. vermiformis, f. L. vermis worm ; see 
-form. ) x. Having the form of a worm ; long, 
thin, and more or less cylindrical, a. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of a worm ; like 
or resembling that of a worm ; vermicular 182a. 

1. V. appendix (or appendage ), a small worm -like 
process or diverticulum extending from the caecum in 
man and a few other mammals. V. process, the me- 
dian lobe of the cerebellum, the upper and lower 
laminae of which are distinguished as the superior 
and inferior V. processes. 

Vermifuge (vjvimifittdg], a. and sb. 1697. 
[a. F., or ad. mod.L. *vermifugus, f. L vermis 
worm ; see -FUGE. ] A. adj. Causing or pro- 
moting the expulsion of worms or other ani- 
mal parasites from the intestines ; anthelmintic. 
B. sb. An anthelmintic 1718. So Vermi fugal a. 
Vermilion (vajmi'lyan), sb. and a. ME. 
[a. AK. and OF. vermeillon (mod.F, vermilion), 
f. vermeil Vermeil 0.] A. sb. 1. Cinnabar or 
red crystalline mercuric sulphide, esp. in later 
use that obtained artificially, much valued on 
account of its brilliant scarlet colour, and used 
as a pigment or in the manufacture of red seal- 
ing-wax; also, any red earth resembling this 
and similarly used as a pigment, a. The colour 
of this pigment; a bright red or scarlet, late 
ME. ■f'8* Scarlet wool or fabric -1641. 
a Straight the Vat-million vanish'd from her Face 

t7o8. 

B. adj. Having the colour of vermilion ; of a 
bright red or scarlet colour 1589. Hence Ver- 
mi-lion v. trans. to colour or paint with, or as 
with v. ; to give the colour of v. to (the face, 
etc). 

Vermin fv 5 *imin), sb. ME. [a. Af. and 
OF. vermin\e) s — pop. L. * verm in urn, f. L vermis 
worm.] 1. collict . Animals of a noxious or ob- 
jectionable kind 1 a. Orig. applied to reptiles, 
stealthy or slinking animals, and various wild 
beasts; now, exam U.S. and Austral ., almost 
entirely restricted to those animals or birds 
which prey upon preserved game. b. Applied 
to creeping or wingless insects (and other minute 
animals) of a loath so meor offensive appearance 
or character, esp. those which infest or are 
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parasitic on lirine beings and plants ME. +8 
with a , that, this, etc. a. A kind or class of 
obnoxious animals -1774. b. A single animal 
or insect of this kind -1809. 3. fig. Applied 

to persons of a noxious, vile, objectionable, or 
offensive character or type 156a. 

1. A hole.. filled with Snakes, Lizards, and other 
poisonous Virtnin 1684. That the stock of partridges, 
grouse, and hares on any large estate depends chiefly 
on the destruction of v. Dab win. b. Vormyn, as flees, 
lyse, wormes, etc. 155% a. a. This Crocodile is.. a 
dangerous vermine used to both elements Holland. 
3. Knaves, cheats, hypocrites 1 the v. of this earth 
1690. 

Verminate (vS-imingtt), v. rare, 1693. [f. 
L, verminat vcrminare to have worms, C 
vermis worm, J intr. To breed parasitic vermin. 
Vermination (v5imin/i*Jaii). i6a8. [ad. 
L. vermination -, verminatio , f. verminare ; see 
prec.] ti. The fact or condition of being 
gnawed by worms ; vermiculation. Donne, fa. 
The breeding, growth, or production of vermin, 
esp. parasitic vermin -17x3. 3* The fact of 

being infested with parasitic vermin; esp. Med., 
the morbid condition due to this x8i8. 
Verminous (vaMminos), a, 1616. [f. Ver- 
min sb. +-ous, or ad. L. verminosus , f. vermis 
worm.] 1. Of the nature of or consisting of 
vermin; like vermin in character ; noxious, ob- 
jectionable, offensive.' a. Infested with vermin, 
esp. parasitic vermin ; foul or offensive on this 
account 163a. 3. Of diseases or morbid condi- 

tions, etc. : Due to or characterized by the pre- 
sence of parasitic vermin or intestinal worms 
1666. b. Of persons : Subject to vermin or in- 
testinal worms i860. 

a. A v.. over-crowded vagrant ward 1865. 3. In- 

stances of v. abacess 1897. Hence Ve*rminoua*ly 
adv. % -ness. 

Vermi-parotlS, a . rare. 1646. [f. Vkrmi- 
+ -parous. ] x . Producing young, or produced 
as young, in the form of small worms or mag- 
gots. a. Producing verminous parasites i860. 

| V ermis ( voumis). 1890. [L.,worm.] Anat. 
The vermiform process of the cerebellum. 

Vermivorous (vaimrvflros), a, 1704. [f. 
mod. L. vermivorus worm-eating + -OUS.] Feed- 
ing on worms, grubs, or insect vermin ; said 
esp. of certain birds. 

Verm on til v5\im£]>). Also ver- 

muth. 1806. [a. F, Vermont , ad. G. wermuth 
wormwood.] A liqueur consisting of white wine 
flavoured with wormwood or other aromatic 
herbs and taken to stimulate the appetite, b. 
A glass of vermouth 1899. 

Vernacular (vomae’kiiTl&j), a. and sb. 1601 . 
[f. L. vcmacvlus domestic, indigenous, L vema 
a home-born slave, a native.] A. ad/, x. That 
■ses the native or indigenous language of a 
country or district. a. Of a language or dia- 
lect : That is naturally spoken by the people of 
a particular country or district ; native, indi- 
genous 1645. 3. Of literary works, etc. j Writ- 

ten, spoken in, or translated into the native 
language of a particular country or people x66x. 
4. Of words, etc. : Of or pertaining to the native 
language 27x6. 5. Connected or concerned 

with the native language 1845. 0. Of arts, 

etc. : Native or peculiar to a particular country 
or locality 1857 

1. The Learned v. Editor of Hippocrates's Works in 
French 1716. a. The congregation here being chiefly 
peasants, and artisans, a sermon was delivered in the 
v. dialect 183a. He began to translate the Bible into 
clear v. German Fbouds. 3. A history of onr v. 
literature D’Israku. 4. A word entirely English 
and v. Pops. 6, The v. cottage-building of the day 
1857. 

B. sb. 1, The native speech or language of a 
particular country or district 1706. a. with a 
and pi. A native or indigenous language 1715. 
3- transf. The phraseology or idiom of 9, particu- 
lar profession, trade, etc. 1876. 

x. No one of them was qualified.. to preach In the 
v. 1889. 3. To use the v. of engineers 1876. Hence 

V ernaxularism, a v. word, idiom, or mode of ex- 
pression. ¥ernacula*rity, the fact of belonging or 
adhering to the v. or native language. Venufca- 
larly adv. 

Vernacular ize (vanue-kiRlAraiz), v. x8ai. 
ft prec. + -IZE.] trams. To render or translate 
into the native speech of a people ; to make 
vernacular. Hence Verna cularisa*tloiL. 
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+Vema*ctiloti*, a. 1605. [f L- vemaculus ; 
see -ous.] x. Low-bred, scurrilous. B. Jons. 
a. Indigenous, native -1657, a* “ Vernacu- 
lar a. 1, a. -1683. 

tVeTnage. late ME. [a. OF., ad. It. ver- 
naccia.J A kind of white Italian wine >1500. 
Vernal (vS’infil), a. (and sb.). 1534. fad. 
L. vemalis (rare), 1 vemus pertaining to spring, 
f. ver Ver sb .] x. Coming, appearing, happen- 
ing, etc., in spring. a. Pertaining or belong- 
ing to the spring-time ; spring-like x6xx. b. 

| fig. Suggestive of spring ; having the mildness 
or freshness of spring; early, youthful 179a 
3. Of flowers, plants, etc. : Appearing or bloom- 
ing in spring-time 1695. b. V. grass , one of the 
grasses commonly cultivated for hay 1762. 4. 

ellipt. or as sb. — V. grass 1771. 

s.V. Birds, such as the Cuckow 1709. Sweet is the 
breath of v. shower Gbav. V, equinox (or iequinoc- 
fiat ) : see Equinox x, a. a. The freshest v. airs 1847. 
V. season, the season of spring, b. Late in beauty's 
v. bloom South sy. 3. As thick as bees o'er v. blos- 
soms fly Pops. b. The sweet scented v. grass (an- 
thoxanthum odoratum) 1799- Hence Vernally adv. 
{rare). 

Vernant, a. Now rare or Obs . 1440. [a. 
OF., ad. L. vernant -, vemans , pres. pple. of 
vema re to flourish, be verdant] Flourishing or 
growing in or as in spring. 

Vernation (vMn^i /an). 1793. [ad. mod. L. 
vematio (Linn.), f. L. vemare; see prec.] Bot. 
The arrangement or formation of the leaves of 
plants or fronds of ferns in the bud ; the manner 
in which the rudimentary or unexpanded leaves 
are disposed ; prefoliation. 

Verneuk (vornd'k), v, S. Afr. To humbug. 
Vemicle (vk’Jnik'l). late ME. [a. AF., 
OF., — OF. vervn[n)icle, var. of veronique , ad. 
med.L. veronica ; see Veronica*.] i. The 
picture of the face of Christ said to nave been 
impressed upon the handkerchief of St. Veronica; 
any similar picture of Christ's face ; an orna- 
ment or token bearing this os worn by pilgrims, 
a. The doth or kerchief, alleged to nave be- 
longed to St. Veronica, with which, according 
to legend, she wiped the face of Christ on the 
way to Calvary, and upon which his features 
were miraculously impressed, late ME. 

x. A vernyde hadde he lowed vp on his cappe 
Chaucer. 

Vernier (vSuniaj). 17 66. [Named after 
the inventor, Paul Vernier (1580-1637).] A 
device consisting of a short movable scale, by 
which more minute measurements may be 
readily obtained from the divisions of the gradua- 
ted scale of astronomical, surveying, or other 
mathematical instruments to which it is at- 
tached. 

esttrib., air. circle, scale 1 also In the names of instru- 
ment! or tools having a y. scale or attachment, as v. 
caliper, compass. 

Veronal (ve-nfnkl). 1903. [a. G.] Ckem 
Diethyl-malony 1-urea, a white crystalline sub- 
stance used as a hypnotic. 

Veronese (verdnPz, verdhfz), a. and sb. 
X757. [**- It., f* Verona ; see -ese.] A. adj. 
Of, belonging to, made in, or obtained from 
Verona in the north of Italy. B. sb. The natives 
or inhabitants of Verona. Also as sing, X757. 

(1 Veronica l (v8-,v6rjmiM). 1537. [med.L., 
app. from the name of St. Veronica.] x. Bot. A 
large genus of scrophulariaccous plants (herbs 
or shrubs) having leafy stems and blue (rarely 
white or pink) flowers borne in racemes or 
spikes, a. With a and pU A plant or spedes of 
trie genus Veronica X855. 

Veronica *. 1700, - Verniclk, q.v. 

II Verruca (verfl-kk). PI. verruca (ver« s#). 
1565. XL-, wart, excrescence on precious 
stones.] a. A wart B. Bot., Conch., Bnt. A 
wart-like formation, growth, or prominence. So 
VeTrncated a. Conch . having or covered with 
verrucas or warty growths. 

Vemid- (si), combining form of I* ver* 
ruca Verruca, as in VerrucLfercma a., of a 
zoophyte, bearing verrucas, Vemrdform a., 
wart -shaped, 

Verrucose (ve¥*kdbs), a. 1686. [ad. L. 

verrucosus. ] 1. Covered, furnished with , or full 
of verrucas or wart-like excresoences or growths. 
Now Nat. Hist, and Path. a. Bot. Studded 
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with warty swellings or pretuberanoes 1 tuber- 
oular x8oa. 

Verrucous (verfl’kos), a. 1656. [ad. L. 
verrucosus , f. verruca. 1 x. — prec. {rare), a. 
Path . Of the nature of a wart or warts ; cha- 
racterized by the formation of warts 1738. 

Verruculose (ver£*ki*lfl^s), a. 1846. [ad. 
mod.L. vtrruculosus, f. L. verruca la , dim. of 
verruca VERRUCA.] Covered with small ver- 
rucas or warts. 

II Verruga (ver«*g&). 1897. [Sp.,wart:— 
L. verruca VERRUCA.] Path. A febrile disease 
endemic in Peru and characterized by warty 
eruptions or tumours on the skin; Peruvian 
wart. 

+Ve*rry, a. (and sb.). 1550. [var. of varry 
Vairy a.) Her \ — Vairy a. x. -1780. 
+Ver»abHity. 1673. [f. L. versabilis , f. 

versare ; see -ity.] a. -Versatility, b. 
Aptness or readiness to be changed or turned 
(round). -176a. 

Venal (v 5 *is& 1), a. Obs. ar dial. 159a. 
[Illiterate or colloq. abbrev. of Universal a. 
Cf. Varsal a.l x. Universal ; whole. Usu. cou- 
pled with world . a. Single ; individual 1709. 

Veraant (v 5 *isknt), sb. 1851. [a. F., f. 

verser ; see verse v.*J x. The slope, side, or 
descent of a mountain or mountain-chain ; the 
area or region covered by this. a. Tendency 
to slope or descend ; declination 1859. 

Versant (v 5 \is&nt), a. 1645. [£ L. ver- 

sant '-, versans, pres. pple. of versare, versari 
Verse v.*] t. Concerned about, occupied or 
engaged in or with, something, a. Of persons 1 
a. — Versed ppl. a. 1 Now rare. 1766. b. Con- 
versant or intimately acquainted with a subject 
or person X787. 

a. b. A man not v. with courts of justice Syd. Smith. 

Versatile (vausktail, v5*jsAtil), a. 1605. 

I a. F., or ad. L. versa ti Us, f. versare Verse v.*] 
. 1. Marked by changeability or inconstancy ; 
subject to change or fluctuation ; variable, 
changeable, b. Of persons 1 Fickle, inconstant 
(rare) x68a. a. Characterized by readiness or 
facility in turning from one subject, pursuit, 
etc., to another; marked by many-sidedness or 
variety of talent 16561. 3. Of persons: Turning 

easily or readily from one subject or occupation 
to another ; showing facility in varied subjects s 
many-sided 176a. 

x. The ▼. tenderness which marks the irregular and 
capricious feelings of the populace Burk*, a. Chau- 
cer's genius was vast. v. and original 1828. 3. He 

was an able man of business, v. ( politic 1874. 

LL Capable of being turned round on, or as 
on, a pivot or hinge *, that may be turned differ- 
ent ways X658. b. Bot. Of an anther : Swinging 
or turning about freely on the filament to which 
it is attached 1760. 

The Head.. is sometimes v. x8s6. Hence Ye*raa> 
tile-lv adv^ -ness. 

Versatility (vkisktilld). 1755. [a. F. 

versatiliti, or from prec. + -ity.] The condition 
or quality of being venatiie, in various senses. 
Verse (vkis), sb. fOE .fers, ad. L. versus a 
line or row, spec, a line of writing (so named 
from turning to begin another line), f. vertert 
to turn; in ME. reinforced by AF., OF. vers 
from the same source.] 1. A succession of 
words arranged according to rules of prosody 
and forming a complete metrical line ; one of 
the lines of a poem or piece of versification, a. 
Liturg. — VERSICLB x. Now rare. OE. 3. One 
of the sections of a psalm or canticle corre- 
sponding to the compound unit (usu. a couplet) 
of Hebrew poetry. (Now merged in next) ME. 
b. One of trie sections into which a chapter of 
the Bible is divided 1560. 4* A stanza ME. 

5. Without article : Metrical composition, form, 
or structure ; language or literary work written 
or spoken In metre ; poetry, esp. with ref. to 
metrical form. Opp. to prose. ME. 0. The 
metrical or poetical compositions of a particular 
author, etc. ; a certain amount of metrical work 
or poetry considered as a whole X586, 
x. Soma mens behaulour is like a v. wherein euery 
tillable is measured Bacon. 3. b. The first edition 
of the New Testament divided mto our present verses 


• printed by Robert Stephens at Geneva In 133X. 4. 
member the two last lines of a v. In some of the old 
eongs of 1 Logan Water ’ Busks. 3. In ancient time, 
before letters were in ooaunoo nse, the Lawea were 


8 (man), a (pass), an (loud), v (cut), f (Fr. ch#f)« a (cyst), ad (/ f eye)* # (Fr. oau d* via), i (sft). i (Psychs). 9 (witxst). p(g*)» 
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many times pnt into v. Hoim Phi. In *>., in metri- 
cal form. Adonic , Alexandrine, blank, elegiac , he- 
rotcial, hexameter. Leonine, Saturnian v. t see the He 
words. 6. Thus your V. Flow'd with her Beau tie once 
Shaks. Hence VcTBclet, a small poem. Ve*rse- 
ma>ker, one who makes or writes verses j a versifier. 
Ve*raeman, a man who writes v.ta poet, esp. (in 
recent use) a minor poet or versifier. Ve'raemonger, 
a versifier, esp. one who writes poor or indifferent v. 

Verse (v 5 «), v . 1 OE. [f. prcc.] I. intr. 
To compose or make verses ; to versify. Also 
with it . a. trans. To tell in verse ; to turn into 
verse 1446. 

a Versing lone To amorous Phillida Shaks. Hence 
Versed (v&ist) ppl. «.a composed in verse, turned into 
verse. Ve*raer, a writer of verse, a verseman. 
Verse (v 5 js), vfi 1556. [ad. F. verser or 
L. vers are, freq. of vertere to turn.] ti.To 
turn over (a book) in study or investigation 
-1656. a. To instruct, to make (a person) con- 
versant or experienced in something. Now 
rejl. 1673. 

Versed (v 5 Jst\ cl 1596. [f. mod.L. versus 
(sc. sinus), pa. pple. of vertere to turn.] y. sine. 
a. Trig, orlg. The segment of the diameter 
intercepted between the foot of the sine and the 
extremity of the arc ; in mod. use, the ratio of 
this line to the radius, or (equivalently, as a 
function of an angle) the quantity obtained by 
subtracting the cosine from unity, b. Bridge- 
building. The rise of an arch 1838. 

Versed (v 3 ist), ppl. a. 1 1610. [f. L. ver- 

satus, versari to be experienced j see -ED 1 .] 
Of persons : Experienced, practised, or skilled 
in a subject, matter, art, etc. ; conversant with 
or having an intimate knowledge of something. 
Versed, ppl. a.* : see Verse v . 1 
Verset (v 5 *jstt). ME. [a. OF., dim. of 
vers Verse sb. ] 1. ■» Versicle x. Now Hist. 
a. A little or short verse, esp. one of the Bible 
or a similar book ; a short piece of verse 1635. 

Versicle (vSusik’l). late ME. [ad. L- versi- 
culus, dim. of versus Verse sb. J x. Liturg. 
One of a series of short sentences, said or sung 
antiphonally in divine service ; spec, one said by 
the officiant and followed by the Response of 
the congregation or people ; often collect . pi. , a 
set of these with their accompanying responses, 
a. A little verse. fa. A short clause or sentence 
-1731. b. +A verse of the Psalms or the Bible : 
now spec, one of the subdivisions of a Hebrew 
verse 1634. c. A short or single metrical line ; 
a little verse X573. 

a. b. That v. of Psal. 119, ' Righteous art thoti, O 
Lord, and right are thy Judgements * 1641. So Ver- 
aTctilar a. of ; pertaining to, characterized by, or con* 
fisting of versiclea or verses, esp. Biblical verses. 

Versicoloured (vSusikalwd), a. 1791. [f. 
L. versicolor , t, vers-, vertere, after Coloured 
ppl. a.'] Changing or varying in colour; irides- 
cent ; also, variegated. 

A rocket . .drops its v. shower 1873. 

Versification (vaxsifik/i’Jan). 1603. [ad. 

L. versification-, versiftcatio , f. versificare to 
versify.] 1. The action of composing verse; 
the art or practice of versifying, a. The form 
or style in which the words in a poetical com- 
position are arranged ; the structure of poetry 
or verse ; measure, metre 1693. 8- A metrical 

version 0/* something x8ax. 

Versificator (vauaifik^toi). i6ix. [a. L., 
f. versificare. ] One who writes verse j a poet, 
versifier. 

Statius, the best V. next to Virgil Dryokm. 
Versifier (v 5 'isifai|ai). ME. [a. AF. versi- 
A*r. OF versifiers , f. versifier \ see next and 
-ES l .] i. One who versifies or composes verses ; 
a verse-maker ; a poet, a* A mere or poor 
writer of verse(s) ; a rhymester, poetaster 1531. 

x. He was a good classic and an excellent v. z8a& 
a. She thought Byron an ephemeral v. 1880. 

verify (vS'xsifei), v. late ME. [a. OF. 
versifier, ad. L. versificare, f. versus Verse sb. 
+focert to make.] x. intr. To make or com- 
pose verses ; to write poetry. a. trans. To 
narrate or recount in verse ; to treat as the sub- 
ject of verse, late ME. s- To turn or convert 
(a literary piece) into verse j to translate or re- 


write in verse-form 1735- 

’ baid to V. 


Byron, s. I v. the 


t. Never strainingba 

truth, not poetise Pamiri. 

wrote the * Esiay on Man 1 , which rope veml 
D'lsaasu. Henca Vexaifying vbLsb. _ 
Version (v$*jJwi), sb. 158a. [a. F. 


j. Bolinybroke real ly 
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ad. L. version -, verst o, f. vertere to turn.] 1. 
A rendering of some text or work, or of a single 
word, passage, etc., from one language into 
another ; a translation ; also (rarely), the action 
or process of translating. a. The particular 
form of a statement, account, report, etc., given 
by one person or party; an account resting 
upon limited authority or embodying a par- 
ticular point of view 1788. b. A particular form 
or variant of something 1835. +8* A turning 

about ; a change of direction -1706. b. Obstet. 
The operation of manually turning the child so 
as to facilitate delivery 1853. +4. Conversion, 

transformation -1666. 

s. The English of the Bible 1874. a. The v. gene* 
rally received of what he actually did say Froudb. 
b. This painting is a larger v. of one at Windsor 
Castle 1008. 4* The V. of Aire into Water Bacon. 

Hence Version v. trans. to translate. Ve rsionist, 
a translator. 

I! Vers fibre (v£- libr). 1909. [F., ‘free 

verse Versification in which the ordinary 
rules of prosody are or may be disregarded ; 
verse consisting of an irregular alternation of 
long and short lines, freq. unrhymed, Hence 
Vers-li’briat, a writer of such verse. 

|| Verso (v5ms0). 1839. [L. (sc. folio leaf), 

abl. sing. neut. of versus, pa, pple. of vertere to 
turn.] x. The back of a leaf in a manuscript 
or printed book ; the side presented to the eye 
when the leaf has been turned over in a forward 
direction. Abbreviated v., v°. a. The reverse 
of a coin, medal, or the like 1891. 

I. The left-hand page of a book is the verso of that 
leaf, and faces the Rkcto of the next N.E.D. 

Versor (v 5 ms£i). 1640. [a. L. *versor , f. 

vers-, vertere to turn.] +1. The needle of a 
compass, a. Math. In quaternions, an operator 
which changes the direction of a vector without 
altering its length X865. 

Verst (vfixst). 1555. [ad. Russ, versld, 
partly through G. werst and F. versteS] A 
Russian measure of length equal to 3500 English 
feet or about two-thirds of an English mile. 

|| Versus (v 5 us£s), prep. 1447. [L.] 

Against ; employed in Law to denote an action 
by one party against another. Freq. abbrsv. v. 
(also vs.). 

The jugement by twene.. John Husset versus John 
Notte 1447. treats/. Free will versus necessity H. 

Sfzncrr. 

Versute (vaxsifi’t, v 5 *jsi«t), a. Now rare. 
1616. [ad. L. versutus, f. vers-, vertere to turn.] 
Cunning, crafty, wily. 

Vert (v 5 it), tbX (and a.), late ME. [a. AF. 
and OF. j — L. virident, viridis green.] 1. 
Green vegetation growing in a wood or forest 
and capable of serving as cover for deer. a. 
ellipt. The right to cut green trees or shrubs in 
a forest. Now arch. 1639. +3. A green colour 

or pigment -1583. 4. spec . in Her, The tinc- 

ture green. Also as adj. 1507. 

1. The oversight of verte and venyson, in all the 
Parkes 1455. 

Vert (v 5 xt), sb . 9 Also ’vert. 1864. [Short 
for Convert sb.. Pervert /*.] A convert or 
pervert from one religion to another, esp. to 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

Vert, v . 1 1590. [ad. L. vertere to tnm.] 
trans. To turn in a particular direction ; to turn 
or twist out of the normal position. Now spec. 
in Path, or Anat. 

Vert, t>. 2 Also 'vert 1888. [f. Vert jJ. 2 ] 
intr. To become a convert or pervert from one 
religion to another, esp. to Roman Catholicism. 

Vertebra (v5-at/br&). PI -® (1). 1615. 

[a. L,, joint, joint of the spine, f. vertere to 
turn.] x . Anat. and tool. One or other of the 
joints composing the spinal column in man or 
other vertebrate animals ; any segment of the 
backbone. a. pi. (with the). The vertebral 
column ; the spine or backbone 1627. 3. Zool. 

One or other of the axial ossicles of the arms of 
starfishes 1704. 

Ve r tebral (vS-it/bril), a. and s 6 . x68i. 

[ad. mod. or mod.L. vertebralis , or f. prec. + 
-AL.] A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or situated 
on or near the vertebra ; spinal, a. Composed 
of vertebrae ; spinal. Freq. in v. column. 1899. 
3. Of the nature of a vertebra X847. 4. - Ver- 
tebrate a . x. 18x6, B. sb. A vertebral artery 
or vein X718. Hence VoTtabraUy adv. 
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Vertebnuterlal(v 5 utfbrait!»riai) l a. 1884. 
ff. Vertebra + Arterial a .] Anat. and Zool. 
Of or belonging to a vertebra and an artery ; 
vertebro-arterial. 

|| Vertebrata (vSitibtfutfi). i8a6. [mod.L., 
a. L. (sc. animalia), neut. pi. of vertebraius 
Vertebrate a .] x. With the. A division of 
the animal kingdom including all animals which 
have a backbone ofits equivalent, a. A group 
or class of these ; a number of vertebrate ani- 
mals 1851. 

Vertebrate (v 5 *jtJWt), a. and sb. 1826. 
[ad. L. vertebraius jointed, articulated, f. verte- 
bra Vertebra.] A. adj. 1. Zool. Of or belong- 
ing to the Vertebrata ; characterized by having 
a backbone or spinal column. a. Of, per- 
taining to, characteristic of, or found in a verte- 
brated animal or animals 1848. 3. fig. Of 

writings, etc. : Connectedly put together ; cha- 
racterized by strength or consistency 1883. B. 
sb. A member of the Vertebrata x8a6. Similarly 
Ve*rtebrated ppl. a. x8a8. (0) — Sense A. 1 ; (b) 
consisting of vertebrae ; (0) transf. constructed 
in a manner suggestive of vertebrae. 
Vertebration (viit/br^jan). 1884. [f. 

Vertebra.] Vertebral formation : division 
into segments like those of the spinal column ; 
fig. 1 backbone strength or firmness. 
fVeTtebre. 1578. [a. F. vertlbre, ad. L. ver- 
tebra .] - Vertebra x -1843. 

Vertebro- (vaut/bm), used as comb, form 
(see -o), of Vertebra, os in v. -arterial, -costal, 
-iliac. 

Vertex (vouteks). PI. vertices (vSutiaiz); 
also vertexes. 1570. [a. L., whirl, whirlpool. 

Vortex, highest point, summit, f. vertere to 
turn.] 1. Geom. The point opposite to the 
base of a (plane or solid) figure ; the point in a 
curve or surface at whicn the axis meets it ; an 
angularpoint, as of a triangle or polygon, b. 
Optics. The point at which the axis cuts tho 
surface of a lens 1704. a. The point in tho 
heavens vertically overhead, or directly above 
a given place ; the zenith 1646. 3. Anat. and 

Zool. The crown or top of the head; esp. in 
man, the part lying between the occiput and 
the sinciput 1638. 4. The top, summit, or 

highest point of something, esp. a hill or strue 
ture ; the crown of an arch. Also, fa high pieco 
of land, an eminence. 1641. 
fVeTtible, a. 1447. [a. OF., or ad. med.L. 
vertibilis, L L. vert-, vertere to turn ; see -IBLB. j 
Capable of turning or being turned ; inconstant, 
mutable -1667. So fVertibMlty -1675. 

Vertical (vdutik&l), a. and sb. 1559. [a. 

F., or ad. late L. vert tea lis, f. vertie stem of 
vertex Vertex.] A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, 
placed or situated at, or passing through the 
vertex or zenith ; occupying a position in the 
heavens directly overhead or above a given 
place or point ; fjjg. pertaining to or denoting 
the period or position of greatest eminence or 
perfection, a. V \ angle ; a. Either of the two 
angles lying on opposite sides of two intersect- 
ing lines or planes; an opposite angle, fb. 
The angle opposite the base of a triangle or 
polygon. i£7i. c. A sir. An angle measured on 
a vertical circle. 3. Placed or extending at right 
angles to the plane of the horizon ; perpendicu- 
lar, upright 1704. b. Of mechanical appliances 
or structures. Also in techn. use applied to 
machines which operate vertically. 1825. 4. 

Having a position at right angles to the plane 
of the axis, body, or supporting surface ; point- 
ing or situated directly upwards or downwards 
1776. 5. Zool., Anat., etc. Of, pertaining to, 

situated on, or affecting the vertex of the head 
x8s6. 

x. At each equinox the son appeals v. over the aqua* 
tor iB8<x f V . point, » Vkbtax a. V. circle , an azi- 
muth-circle (see Azimuth x). 3. The adaptation of the 
Virginian Creeper to climbing up r. walls 188a. b. 
y. Boring-machine, a drill .having a v. spindle 187c. 
y. engine, an aprignt engine, as distinct from a * hori- 
zontal one * 1888. 

Special collocations t v. anthers, anthers attached 
to toe top of the filaments and pointing in the same 
direction as the filaments ; v, escapexnent. Watch- 
making, an old type of escapement in which the 
balance staff was at right angles to the axis of the 
escepe wheel 1 V. fire (Naomi and Jiff Ah fee at such 
a high angle that it will fall nearly vertically on 
the target! v. index, the ratio of the height of tho 


(KG-bkfln). tt(Ger. M«U«r). tf(Fr.<Ume). #(c*rl). C («t) (thm). /(*) (»*»> { (Fi. fain). « (Br, Urn, 
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cranium to Its length | v, limb, a graduated arc at- 
tached to a theodolite or other instrument for measur- 
ing v. angles y v, line, a line at right angles to the 
plane of the horizon, or to any other line or plane 
taken as a base. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt.J tx. The vertex 
or zenith -1655. A vertical circle, line, or 
plane 1669. 3. A vertical dial 1669. 

a. Prim* v, 1 see Prime a. Phr. The v., the per* 
pendicular. Hence Ve*rtlcal-ly adv. t -neaa. 
Vertlcallty (vditikse'llti). 1570. [f. prec. 
+ -ITY .1 1. The condition of the sun or other 
celestial body when it is vertical or at the ver- 
tex or zenith, a. Vertical position ; perpendicu- 
larity 1799. 

s. For unto them the Sunne is verticall twice a year, 
making two distinct Summers in the different points 
of v. Sts T. Browne. 

Verticil (vSutisil). 1793. [ad. L. Verti- 
cillus.] Bot. A number or set of organs or 
parts arranged, disposed, or produced in a 
circle round an axis ; a whorl. 
Verticillaster(vd:xtisilse‘staj). 183a. [mod. 
L., f. L. Verticillus + -ASTER.] Bot, A form 
of inflorescence occurring in certain labiate 
plants ; a false whorL 

/erti dilate (viutiai'l^t, voxti'sil/t), a. Also 
■f-verticellate. 1668. [ad. mod.L. verticil hat us, 
f. L. verticillus Verticillus ; see -atec * a.] 
Bot . and Zool. Arranged in whorls ; disposed in 
or forming verticils or whorls ; having leaves, 
flowers, hair, etc. so disposed or arranged. So 
Vertl 'ciliated a. (now rare.) Verticilla'tion, the 
formation of verticils ; a verticil. 

| Verticillus (vaxtisHfls). /V. -li (-lai). 1760. 
[L., whorl (sc. of a spindle), dim. of vertex Ver- 
tex.] Bot. A verticil or whorl. 

Vertlclty (voitrsfti). Now rare . 1635. 

fad. mod.L. verticitas, f. L. vertic -, vertex 
VERTEX.] x. The faculty of turning, or ten- 
dency to turn, towards a vertex or pole, esp. 
as exhibited in the loadstone or magnetic 
needle. Now rare or Obs. +a. The power of 
turning or revolving; rotation, revolution -18 19. 

s. The little magnet or needle turned itself briskly, 
..shewing great v. 1837. 

Vertiginate (voitidgineit), v. rare . 1767. 
[f. L. vertigin -, Vertigo. ] intr. To turn round, 
spin, or rush dizzily. 

Vertiginous (voiti d3inos), a. 1608. [ ad. 
L. vertiginosus one suffering from giddiness, f. 
vertigin -, vertigo Vertigo.] 1. Of persons, 
the head, etc. : Affected with vertigo or giddi- 
ness; giddy, dizzy 1621. b. ^.Inconstant ; 
marked by instability or rapid change 1609. a. 
Of the nature of or characterized by vertigo 1608. 
3. Liable to cause vertigo ; inducing giddiness 
1649. 4. Of motion : Having the character of 

rotation or revolution ; rotatory 1663. 

1. They grew v. and fell from the battlements of 
heaven Jml Taylor. a. V. attacks became trouble, 
some at times 1901. 3. Crowded rooms and the v. in- 
fluence of the dance 1899. 4. We see, with whirl v., 

the Sun From west to east around his axis run 2766. 
Hence Verti*ginons-ly adv n -ness, 
n Vertigo (voitige, vwtei'go, vartpge). 1538. 
[L., a whirling about, giddiness, f. vertere to 
turn.J x. Path . A disordered condition in 
which the person affected has & sensation of 
whirling, either of external objects or of him- 
self, and tends to lose equilibrium and conscious- 
ness ; swimming in the head ; giddiness, dizzi- 
ness. a .fig. A disordered state of mind, or of 
things, comparable to giddiness 1634. 
|Verumontantim(vi».T»,nvnt^i*n^m). 1798. 
ff. L. veru spit + montanum, neut. of montanus 
hilly.] Anat. A small prominence at the point 
where the seminal ducts enter the prostatic part 
of the urethra. 

Vervain (v5*jv?m). late ME. [a. AF. and 
OF. verveine , ad. L. verbena Verbena.] i. 
The common European herbaceous plant Ver- 
bena officinalis , formerly much valued for its 
reputed medicinal properties. Also rarely, 
some other species of the genus Verbena , or the 
genus itself, b. With distinguishing terms, de- 
noting varieties of this or other species of Ver- 
bena, Also applied to other plants resembling 
or allied to the vervains. 1578. c. With a and pi, 

A single species or plant of the genus Verbena 
1597. 9. Incorrectly used to render L. verbena ; 

see Verbena x. 1548. 

attrib . : v, humming bird, the small Jamaican 
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species, Afellisuga minimal ▼. mallow, a species 
of mallow, Mniva atcea. 

Verve (v 5 «iv). 1697. [a. F. ; origin obac.] 
i. Special bent, vein, or talent in writing. Now 
rare or Obs . 9. Intellectual vigour or energy, 

esp. as manifested in literary productions ; 
great vivacity of ideas and expression 2803. 
3 -gen. Energy, vigour, spirit 1803. 

s. That thorough enjoyment of the labour, which is 
necessary to give life and v. to any creation, whether 
of the poet or the orator 1879. 

Vervet (vSxvet). 1884. fa. F. ; origin 
obsc.] Zool. A species of monkey ( Cercopitke - 
cus pygerythrvs or C, lalandii ) native to various 
parts of Africa. 

Very (ve*ri). Also verey. The name of 
the inventor, Samuel W. Very, used attrib. in 
V, lights, lights used in night-signalling or for 
illuminating the enemy’s position; so V, flare ; 
V. pistol, the pistol from which these lights or 
flares aro tired 1915. 

Very (ve*ri), a, and adv . ME. [a. AF. 
verrey , verai , OF. verai, vrai (mod.F. vrai ), f. 
the stem of L. verus true.] A. adj, L ti. Really 
or truly entitled to the name or designation ; 
— True a. 5. a. With limitation fusu. ex- 
pressed by the or a possessive) to particular in 
stances : The true or real ; that is truly or 
properly entitled to the name. Now arch, late 
ME. 3. In emphatic use, denoting tlrnt the 
person or thing may be so named in the fullest 
sense of the term, or possesses all the essential 
qualities of the tiling specified, late ME. 4. ta. 
Truthful, true; sure, reliable -1505. b. Of 
truth : Exact, simple, real, actual, late ME. tfi. 
Exactor precise, as opp. to approximate- 16157. 
t6. Of a friend, servant, etc.: True, faithful, 
sincere, staunch -1676. +7. Of persons: Right- 
ful, lawful, legitimate -1606. 

1. Very God of very Gixl Bk. Com. Pr., Ntcene Creed 
1549. God is a v. spirit 1615. The Law of Nature [isj 
v justice Hobbes. a. What would you say to me 
now, and I were your verie, verie Rosalind? Smaks. 
The reall, and v. object Hobbes. 3. They shall be- 
come a v. desolacion and curse CovERnALK a Kings 
xxiL 19. A Region, which is the v. Reverse of Para- 
dise Addison. A thing. . so v. a nothing in itself 1747. 
A verier knave ne’er stepped the earth 1856. The 
veriest schoolboy 1 859. 4. a. Phr. I n (or t of) v. deed 1 

see Deed. b. To speak the v. truth 1668. 6 . A 

Gentleman a verie friend of mine 1608. 

XL x. Used ns an intensive, either to denote 
the inclusion of something regarded as extreme 
or exceptional, or to emphasize the exceptional 
prominence of some ordinary thing or feature, 
late ME. b. Emphasizing sbs. which denote 
extremity of degree or extent, late ME. a. 
Neither more nor less than (that expressed by 
the sb. qualified); sheer, late ME. b. *■ Mere 
a. 5. 1546. 3. Used (after the , this, that , etc.) 
to denote or emphasize complete or exact 
identity 1582. b. Of words: Exactly corre- 
sponding to those of an original or previous 
statement 1598. 

t. The v. heauens declare his rightuousneg Cover- 
dale Pm. xevi. 6. The room was era rained to the v. 
door 183a. His v. defects were a main cause of his 
popularity 1880. b. A bankrupt from the v. outset 
1851. C. Coupled with own t I had to have it for my 
v. own. 1684. a. The sailors mutinied from v. hunger 
Macaulay, b. T he Governor-General treated the v. 
request as a high offence 18x7. 3. She died just this 

v. Day Seven Years Swift. Phr. The v. thing, the 
thing exactly suitable or requisite, b. Those were 
my v. words t 1865. 

B. adv, fi. Truly, really, genuinely; In or 
with truth or reality ; truthfully -1593* 9 . In a 

high degree or measure ; to a great extent ; 
exceedingly, extremely 1448. b. Qualifying 
pa. pples. used predic. or attrib. : — Very much 
1641. c. With a neg., freq. denoting: Only 
moderately or slightly 17x0. d. Repeated in 
order to convey greater emphasis 2649. 3* In 

purely intensive use 150a 
a. My father. . ys a verve old man 1588. V. near as 
long as the Iliad it self Addison, b. A v. over-rated 
man 1804. c. Then it went off, leaving me sickish. 
but not v. Swift, d. It was indeed v., v., v, dreadful 
De Foe. 3. The City was now reduc'd to the v. last 
Extremity 2684. The v. same day the year before 
r66a. 

|| Vesania (WWmiA). 1693. [L.,f ,vesanus 
mad, f. ve- not + sanus saue.J Path, Mental 
derangement. 

|| Vesica (v/sai-kft). 1683. [L., bladder, 

blister.] j. Anat, A bladder 1693, fa. A 


VESPER 

copper vessel used in distilling -1798 3. In foil, 
V. pise is (also piscium): a pointed oval figure, the 
sides of whicn are properly parts of two equal 
circles passing through each other at their cen- 
tres, freq, employed as an architectural feature 
and by early artists as an aureole enclosing 
flgures of Christ, the Virgin, etc. 1809. 

3. Vesica piscium cannot, therefore, signify a fish's 
bladder, but a bladder which when rilled wirh 


■ ■lieu wnu Wind. 

Hence Ve'aical 


would be in the lorin of a hah 18x3. Hence ve'alC&l 
a. of, pertaining to, or formed in the urinary bladder: 
having the form of a v. 

Vesicant (ve*sik&nt\ sb, and a, 1661. [ad. 
mod.L. vesicant-, vesicans, pres. pple. of vesi- 
ca re see next and -ant.] Med. A. sb. A vesi- 
catory. b. A blister gas 1938 B. adj. Causing 
blisters; vesicatory 1826. 

Vesicate (vrsikeit), v. 1657. P- ppl* stem 
of mod.L. vesicare ; see Vesica ana -ate 8 .] 
Chiefly Med. 1. trans. To cause to rise in a 
blister or blisters ; to raise blisters on (the skin, 
etc.), b. In pa. pple. Covered with or converted 
into blisters 1676 a. absol. To produce blisters 
1 809. 3. intr. To become blistered 1899. 

Vesication (vesik^’Jun). 1543. [ad. mod. 
L. vesicatio , f. vesicare ; see prec.] Med. x. 
The result of blistering or of rising in blisters ; 
a blister or a group of these, a. The formation 
or development of blisters ; the action or fact of 
blistering 1753. 

Vesicatory (ve'sikeitari, vesi'k&tori), sb. 
and a. 1604. [ad. med. or early mod.L. vesi - 
catorius, f. L. vesica.] Med. A. sb. An oint- 
ment, plaster, or other application for raising 
blisters on the skin. B. adj. Of the nature of 
a vesicatory ; capable of or characterized by 
raising blisters 1612. 

Vesicle (ve*sikT\ X578. [ad. F. vtsicule , 
or I- vesicula Vesicula.] x. a. Anat., Bot., 
Zool. A small bladder-like vessel ; a cavity or 
cell with a membranous integument ; a small 
sac or cyst. (Frecp with defining terms, as blood-, 
seminal , umbilical vesicles.) b. Physics. A 
minute bubble or spherule of liquid or vapour, 
esp. one of those composing a cloud or fog 17 31. 
c. Geol. A small spherical or oval cavity pro- 
duced by the presence of bubbles of gas or 
vapour in volcanic rocks 1811. a. Path. A 
small, usually round, elevation of the cuticle 
containing fluid matter 1799. 

Vesico- (ve‘sik^), used as comb, form (see 
-O-) of Vesica, occurring in terms referring to 
the bladder in connexion with some other part 
of the l»ody denoted by the second element, as 
1 1. -cervical, -pro static, - rectal • 

II Vesicula (v/srki£ia). PI. -m (/). 1715. 

[L., dim. of Vesica.] — Vesicle i (usu. in 

pi.), a. 

Vesicular (vfti'ktft&o, a. 1715. [ad. early 
mod.L. vesicularis, f. L. vesicula .] i. Having 
the form or structure of a ve sicle ; bladder-like 
1720. a. Characterized by the presence of 
vesicles ; composed of parts having the form of 
vesicles 1715. 3- Path. a. Characterized by the 
formation or presence of vesicles on the skin 
18x8. b. Affecting or connected with the vesi- 
cles or air-cells of the lungs 1829. 

1. It was formerly advanced that these minute drops 
of rain or fog were v. — that is, hollow spheres ! i860, 
a. V. Lava 1811. 3. a. V. Fever 1818. b. It is com- 

monly called the * v, murmur having been so named 
when the idea timt it arose in the air cells of the lung 
was accepted without question 1883. 

Vesi culated (vfsrkidlehtAd), a. 1703. [f. 
mod.L. vesiculatus (f. L. Vesicula) 4- -kd.] t. 
Having or full of small cavities or air-cells. 
9. Of the nature of a vesicle or vesicula 1898. 
8. Path. Covered with vesicles 1858. 

Vesi culation (v/siki£l£<*Jan). 1876. [f. 
Vesicula +-ATION.] Path. The formation of 
vesicles, esp. on the skin ; A vesicular condition 
or pustule. 

Vesiculitis (vfsikiflUitis). 1861. [f. Vesi- 
cular-pits.] Path. Inflammation of a vesicle, 
esp. of the seminal vesicles. 

Vesiculose (v/si*ki< 71 J«s% a. i 8 ir [ad. L. 
\tesicvlosus i see Vesicula and -oflE.j Full of 
vesicles ; vesicular. So tVeai’culooe a. -27x9. 
Vesper (ve*spai). late ME. [Partly a. L.» 
evening star, cogo. w. Gr. lane pot HSSPBRUS. 


ib (man), a (pass), an {loud), v (csxt). g (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), si (/, eye), 9 (Fr. can de vie), i (srft). i (Psyche). 9 (what), p (get). 
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VESTMENT 


Partly ad. early F. vesprts (mod.F, vipres) 
vespers, ad. L. vesptrcu, acc. pi. of vesper*.] X. 
In the sing. form. 1 .poet, (or rhet.). With capi- 
tal. The evening star; Hesper. Hesperus. 
Evening, eventide ; an evening -1849. 8* Ves- 
pers, evensong 1636. 4. el lip t. The vesper-bell 
x 8 o 3 . 

4. But. hark 1 the v. calls to pray’r Moore. 

II. In collect, pi. Vespers, fx. a. In Uni- 
versity use: The public disputations and accom- 
panying ceremonies immediately preceding the 
inception or commencement of a Bachelor of 
Arts ; esp. in later use at Oxford, the day on 
which these were held, the eve of the Act -17x5. 
+b. The eve of a festival or of the Passion -1697. 
9. Bccl, The sixth of tho canonical hours of 
the breviary, said or sung (orig.) towards even- 
ing ; evensong; also, the time of this office x6ix. 
b. poet . Evening prayers or devotions x8ia. 3. 
transf. The evening song of a bird. Chiefly 
poet. 1678. 

a. Sicilian vespers : see Sicilian a, 

Vesperal (ve-spSr&l), a. and sb. 1633. [ad. 
late I.. vesper a Us, f. L. vesper a ; see prec.] A. 
adj. Pertaining to the evening or to vespers 
(rare), B. sb. Keel. An office-book containing 
the psalms, canticles, antiphons, etc., used at 
vespers ; an andphonary containing the vesper- 
chants 1869. 

|| Vespertiiiofvespoiti'lie). 1665. [L., f. ves- 
per Vesper. ] A bat (rare) ; in mod. Z ool. % one 
of the many genera of Cheiroptera. 
VespertMionid, a. 1875. [ad- mod.L. 
Vespertilionidee .] Zool. Of or belonging to the 
Vespertilionidx , a large family of insectivorous 
bats including the common British species. 

Vespertine (ve'spoitoin, -in), a. 150a. [ad. 
L. vesperltnus, f. vesper Vesper ; see -ink 1 .] 
x. Of or pertaining to the evening ; coming, oc- 
curring, or taking place in the evening, b. Of 
animals, birds, etc. : Appearing or especially 
active In the evening 1607. a. Astr. and As/fol. 
Of a star, planet, etc. : Setting at or just after 
sunset 1601. 3. Geol. Used to designate the 

lowest carboniferous formation of the Pennsyl- 
vanian coal-measures 1858. So Vesperti nal a. 
Vespiary (ve*spian). 1817. [irreg. f. L. 
vapa wasp, after apiary .] A wasps’ nest. 

Vesplne (ve spain), a . 1843. [f. L. vespa 

wasp + -!NE 1 .] Of or pertaining to a wasp or 
wasps; consisting of wasps. 


Vessel (ve*s 51 ) f sb. ME. [a. (1) AF. and 
OF. vessel (mod.F. vaisseavV niasc. : — L. vas- 
cellum , dim. of z*as Vas ; (a) AF. and OF. ves- 
icle fem., repr. the L. pi. vascella and used in a 
collective sense. ] f 1 . 1 n collect, si ng. : ■* Plate 
sb. II. 3. -1664. 9. A receptacle for a liquid or 

Other substance, often one of circular section 
and made of some durable material ; esp. a uten- 
sil of this nature in domestic use, employed in 
connexion with (he preparation or serving of food 
or drink, and usu. of a size suitable for carrying 
by hand ME 8. fig. (chiefly in or after Biblical 
ase). a. Said of a person regarded as havi ng the 
containing capacity or function of a vessel. Now 
arch. ME tb. Said of the body, esp. as the 
receptacle of the soul -1704. 4. A craft or ship 
of any kind, now usu. one larger than a rowing- 
boat and often restricted to sea-going craft or 
those plying upon the larger nvers or lakes 
ME 6. Anat. and Zool. One of the mem- 
branous canals, ducts, or tubes In which the 
fluids of the body are contained and by means 
of which they are circulated; freq., a blood- 
vessel. late ME. b. Bot. One of the cellular or 
tubular structures composing the vascular sys- 
tem of plants and having the function of con- 
taining or carrying sap or other secretion; a 
duct 1671. 6. Bot . — PERICARP (rare) 1691. 

s. All his Vessel! was of golde and siluer, pottis. 
basons, swots, dysshes, flagons, barels, cuppcs, and 
all other thyngis Ld. Basra rs. a. To my great Mis- 
fortune, I baa no V to boil or stew any Thing D* 
Foe. fig. When creeping Murmure.. Fills the wide 
Vessel! of the Vniuerse Shaks. Pratt. But the saying 
la true. The empty v. makes the greatest sound Shaks. 
3. a. We know there are vessels of wrath 1597. Phr. 
The smoker v. \ see W bar «, 3. b. Wvcur ; i These. 
iv. 4. 4. Jig . In 183* the v. of Reform was still labour- 
ing heavily 1876. Hence fVe'aael v. irons, to put or 
enclose (a liquid, etc.) in a v. Ve'saelful, as much 
or as many as a v. will hold. 

Vent (vest), sb. 1613. [ad. F. v*ste f a. It. 


vests (also vesta) robe, gown : — L. vestem, vest is, I 
cogn. w. Gr. iaOrji, Skr. vastra. ] t. A loose 

outer garment worn by men in Eastern countries 
or in ancient times ; a robe or gown. b. A 
similar garment worn by women. Chiefly^/. 
1700. c. A garment, in various fig. uses 1655. 
9. An ecclesiastical vestment (rare) 1663. 3. a. 
A sleeveless garment of some length worn by 
men beneath the coat. (Introduced by Charles 
II.) Now Hist. b. A waistcoat, (Now In trades- 
man’s use and U.S.) 1666. c. A knitted or 
woven under-garment for the upper part of the 
body, worn next to the skin 1851. d. A piece of 
lace, net, silk, or other soft material worn so as 
to be completely 01 partly visible at the front of 
the bodice of a low-necked garment 1887. 

x. The Persian* make their long vests of surh cloths 
Dr Foe. b. Attended by her Maiden Train, Who 
bore the Vests that Holy Kites require Dryden. c» 
Ev'ning in her sober v. Cow ter. 

Vest (vest), v. late ME. [ad. OF. vestir 
(mod.F. vbtir) : — L. vestire to clothe, f. vestis 
clothing ; see prec.] I. x, trans. — Invest v . 

l. 5,6. Chiefly in pass., and usu. const, in. b. 
To invest (a person) with some quality, esp. 
power, authoiity, etc. Chiefly in pass. 1674. 
9. intr. To become vested in a person ; to de- 
scend or devolve upon a person as possessor 
* 59 2 * 

«. No Legiance Is due to him, before the Crown is 
veiled upon him 165*. There is a particular jurisdic- 
tion vetted in the officers 1756 . Miltiades thus vested 
in the supreme command Golhsm. b. They may be 
reasonably supposed to be vested with the same powers 
1727. a. The property vests in the official receiver 
qua trustee 1885. 

II. x. trans. In pa. pple. : Dressed, clothed, 

robed (in some garment) 1513. a. Of a gar- 
ment : To clothe or cover (a person) 158a. 3. 

To dress (a person) in a robe or garment, esp, 
as a formal act or ceremony 1648. b. Keel, 'To 
drape or cover (an altar) 1867. 4. refl. To 

apparel or robe oneself, esp. in ecclesiastical 
vestments. Also absol . 1668. 

1. My late espoused Saint. .Cnme vested all in white, 
pure as her mind Milt. 4. Just before the Bishop 
vested himself to say Mass 1771. 

III. trans. m INVEST V. II. I7T9. 

Vesting this Hundred Pounds in English Goods De 
Fob. 

|| Vesta (ve-ati). late ME. [L.,coiTesp.toGr. 
*E<7Tta, identical with t<rrta hearth, house, 
household.] s.Afy/h. A Roman female divinity, 
the daughter of Saturn and goddess of the hearth 
and household. 9. Astr, One of the minor 
planets, revolving in an orbit between Mars and 
Jupiter 1807. 3. orig. v. match : A kind of short 
match, orig. of wax 1839. 

Vestal (ve*stal), a. and sb. late ME. [ad. L. 
vestalis , f. VESTA,] A. adj. x. V. virgin, one 
of the priestesses (orig. four, subseq. six in 
numl^er) who had charge of the sacred fire in 
the temple of Vesta at Rome. 9. Of fire, etc. : 
Of or pertaining to Vesta 1599. 3- Resembling 

a priestess of Vesta in respect of chastity ; 
chaste, pure, virgin 1595. 4. Pertaining to 

or characteristic of a vestal virgin or virgins ; 
marked by chastity or purity 1592. 

a. She sprinkl'd thrice, with Wine, the V. Fire Dry- 
den, 3 transf, V. primroses Keats. 4. A Song fit 
for a v. Ear 1729. 

B. sb. 1. A vestal virgin 1579. a. A virgin ; 
a chaste woman ; a nun 1^90. 

a. She was the most hospitable and jovial of old 
vestals and had been a beauty in her day Thacke* 
bay. 

Vested (ve*st6d), ///. a. 1671. [f. Vesta. 
+ -ed.] x. Clothed, robed, dressed, spec . in 
ecclesiastical vestments. 9. Established, se- 
cured, or settled in tho hands of, or definitely 
assigned to a certain possessor; esp. with right 
or interest 1766. 

*. The V. Priest before the Altar stands Wordsw. 

m, V. remainders.. are where the estate is invariably 
fixed, to remain to a determinate person, after the par- 
ticular estate is spent Blackstone. 

Vestlarian (vesti,eR-ri&n), a, 185a [f. 

Vestiary + -ian.] Of, relating to, or con- 
cerned with ecclesiastical vestments. 

Vestiary (ve*sti,&ri), sb. ME, [a. OF. 
vestiarie (mod.F. vestiaire), or ad. L. vestiarium 
clotbes-chest, wardrobe, neut. sing, of vesttarius 
adj.J The vestry of a church. Novt rartov Obs. 
b. A room or building, esp. In a monastery or 


other large establishment, In which clothes were 
kept. Hist. X450. 

Vestiary (ve*sti, 4 ri), a. x6aa. [ad. L. 
vesttarius ; see prec. and -ary *.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or relating to clothes or dress. 
Vestibular (vesti'bi£l&j), 0. 1836. [f. 

next + -ar *.] Of, pertaining to, of the nature 
of, resembling, or serving as a vestibule. 

Tho v. termination of the auditory nerve 1899. 
Vestibule (ve*stibi£l). 1693. [ad. L. vesti- 
bulum entrance-hall, fore-court, entrance.] x. 
The enclosed or partially enclosed space in 
front of the main entrance of an ancient Roman 
or Greek house or building ; an entrance-court 
or fore-court, b. A chamber or hall immediately 
between the entrance-door and the interior of a 
building or house (usu. one of some size), to 
which it gives admittance; an ante-chamber, 
entrance-hall, or lobby 1730. c. An enclosed 
and covered-in portion at either end of a railway 
carriage, serving as a means of passage from 
one carriage to another. Also attrib. in v. train. 
orig. U.S. 1889. a. Anat . and Zool. One or 
other of various cavities or hollows regarded as 
forming an approach or entrance to another, 
usu. a larger or more important part 1798. 

a. V. of the ear % the osseous cavity which forms the 
central portion of the labyrinth of the ear and is 
situated between the tympanum and the internal au- 
ditory canal immediately behind the cochlea. 

Il Vestibulum (vestrbiiZltfm). 1669. [L. • 

see prec. 1 a. ■■ prec. x, 2. b. Zool. The cavity 
or chamber In Certain infusorians into whicn 
the oesophagus and anus open 1859. 

Vestige (ve’stids). 1602. [a. F., ad. L. 

vestigium footprint, trace.] 1 . 1. A mark, trace, 
or visible sign of something which no longer 
exists or is present ; a piece of material evidence 
of this nature ; something which remains after 
the destruction or disappearance of the main 
portion, b. A surviving memorial or trace of 
some condition, quality, practice, etc., serving 
as an indication of its former existence. Usu. 
in pi. 1700. c. A very small or slight trace, 
indication, or amount (of something) 1756. 9. 

Biol. A surviving trace of some part formerly 
existing in the species ; a vestigial organ or 
structure 1859. 

x. Descending the Mons Caelius we come against 
the vestiges of the Palazzo Maggiore Evelyn. b. 
The vestiges of a patriarchal state still surviving 
1875. c. Not a v. of green pasturage was to be de- 
scried 1834. a. Rudimentary organs,.. as.. the v. of 
an ear in earless breeds Darwin. 

II. A mark or trace left on the ground by tho 
foot ; a footprint ; a track (rare) 1656. 
Vestigial (vestrdgiil), a. 1884. [f. L. 

vestigium (see prec.) + -AL 1 .] Of the nature of 
a vestige ; remaining or surviving in a degene- 
rate, atrophied, or Imperfect condition or form. 
|| Vestigium (vesti'dgiflm). PL -ia. Now 
rare or Obs. 1637. | L.] A vestige or trace ; a 
mark or indication left by something destroyed, 
lost, or no longer present. 
fVe-stiment. ME [a. OF., or ad. L. vesti- 
mentum clothes, f. vestire to clothe.] A vest- 
ment, esp. one worn by an ecclesiastic -185a 
Hence Veatime*nta! (rare), Ve»time*ntary adjs. 
of or pertaining to clothes or dress ; vestiary. 
Ve*sting. 1828. [f. Vest sb. 3 b.] Cloth 
or other material for making vesLs or waistcoats. 
Usu. in pi. 

Vestiture (vestitiuz, -tjai). late ME. [ad. 

med.L. vestitura , f. L. vestire to VEST,] x. » 
Investiture 2, 3. (rare)* a. coner, Clothes, 
clothing, vesture 1842. 

Vestment (ve*stm£nt). ME. [a. AF. and 
OF. vestement (mod.F. vltcment ), ad. L. vests- 
mentum. Vestimknt.J i. A garment or article 
of clothing, esp. one of the nature of a robe or 
gown. Also collect . , clothing, dress, vesture. 
9. A garment worn by a priest or ecclesiastic on 
the occasion of some service or ceremony ; a 
priestly robe ME. b. An article of attire worn 
by the clergy, or by certain of their assistants, 
during divine service or on some special occa- 
sion ; spec, a chasuble ME c. transf. and Jig, 
Something which covers as a garment ; a cover- 
ing 1483. 

a. The Surplice, a v. of the Pagan Priests, Intro- 
duced into churches 1796. 3. Green,.. which colour 

nature hath chosen for the v. of the earth Hogarth. 


a (G*. Kiln), i (Fr. jww). II (Get. M«Uer). * (Fr. dwne). i (carl), i («•) (th/re). / (A) (wn). { (Fi. Sain). 5 («r, fem, with). 



VESTRY 

Vestry (ve*stri). late ME. [prob. a. AF. 
•t *est(e)rie, t. Vest v. + -(e)ry, substituted for 
vestiarie Vestiary. J i. A room or part of a 
church in which the vestments, vessels, records, 
etc. are kept* and in which the clergy and choir 
robe for divine service; a room used for similar 
purposes in connexion with any church, chapel, 
or other place of worship, b. A place or room 
where clothes (for valuables) are kept 1574* a. 
In English parishes: An assembly or meeting of 
the parishioners or a certain number of these, 
beld usu. in the vestry of the parish church, for 
the dispatch of parochial business 1589. b. 
The body of parishioners meeting In this way 
and constituting a parochial board or council 
of management 1 67a. 

1. b. Then said the Interpreter.., Go Into the V. 
and fetch out Garments for these People Bunyam. a 
t did speechify once at a v. 176a. b. The Lower 
House . . had degenerated into something noisier than 
IT. x88a. 

Comb. : v.-book, (0) a book In which the proceed* 
Inga of the parish v. are recorded ; (b) a book kept 
In a v. In which the births, marriages, and deaths of 
the parishioners are registered 1 -clerk, the clerk of a 
parochial v. 1 -room, the v. of a church 1 the room in 
which the parochial v. assembles. Hence Vestry- 
man, a member of a parochial v. 

Vest nary (ve*»ti«i&ri). Now arch. 1490. 
[ad. OF. vestuaire . Cf. Vestiary at*] | A ves- 
tiary or vestry ; a wardrobe. 

Vesture (ye*stiiu, -tfw), sb. late ME. [a. 
AF. and OF. (mod.F. vihtrc ), f. vestir Vest 
v.] 1. That with which a person is clothed or 
dressed; clothes, clothing, a. Law. All that 
grows upon or covers theland, with the excep- 
tion of trees ; one or other of the products of 
land, such as grass or com 1455. 

t. Pharaoh.. arayed him In vestures of fine linnen 
Ck. xli. 49. collect. They hane . . cast lottos vpoo 
t. CovaanALK P*. ziL xS. Jig. To clothe our- 
res with the comely v. of innocency 1575. a. In 
nglish Law it has been held that one person may 
have a freehold in the soil and another in the ▼. 1869. 
Hence Ventured PPL s. clothed or dressed in v.| 
Wearing ▼. 

Vesuvian (vJVitfviAn), a. and sb. 1673. [L 
Vesuvius, the active volcano on the Bay of 
Naples in Italy. ] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Vesuvius ; esp. like or resembling Vesuvius, or 
that of Vesuvius, in volcanic violence or power. 
B- sb. 1. Min. A silicate of aluminium, lime, 
and iron or other base, occurring massive but 
more freq. in square crystals of various colours, 
and found orig. in the ancient Vesuvian lavas ; 
tdocrase 1796. a. A kind of match or fusee, 
ased esp. for lighting cigars or pipes in the open 
air 1853. Hence Ve*u~vianite ■ Bi. 
Veauvin (v/s««*vin). 1885. [a. G., L Vesu- 
vius, from its explosive property ; see -in l .] 
Ckcm. Phenyl-brown, used esp. as a staining 
Blatter for histological preparations. 

Vet, sb. 1 86a. [colloq. contr. of Veteri- 
narian or Veterinary.] A veterinary sur- 
geon. Hence Vet v. trans . to submit (an animal ) 
to veterinary examination or treatment xSox ; 
fra ns f. to examine or treat (a person) medically ; 
Jig. (colloq.) to examine, scrutinize, test 1904. 
Vet VS. abbrev. ef Veteran. 

Vetch (vet/), late ME. [a. ONF. ve(c)che, 
■ OF. veeee, (mod.F. vesceS : — L wwJ 1. 
The bean-like fruit of various species of the 
leguminous plant Vieia. a. pi. Plants belong' 
ftng to the genus Vicia, esp. to the species 
V. saliva, the common tare, late ME. 3. In 
generic use as a plant-name (or, in e&rly use, 
as that of a grain) ; alsooccas., with a and pl., 
one or other species of the genus Vicia. late 
ME. 4. Applied, with distinguishing terms, to 
plants of various genera more or less resembling 
vetches 1562. Hence Vetcby a. composed of 
or abounding in vetches. 

Vetchling (ve-tfliq). 1578. [f. prec. ♦ 
-UNO l .) Bet. A plant or species of the genus 
Lathyrus ; the genus itself. 

Veteran (ve-t#rftn), sb. and a. 1509. [a. 

early mod.F., or ad. L. veteranus , i. voter- » vetus 
old.] sb. x. One who has had long experience 
In military service ; an old soldier, a. One who 
has seen long service in any office or position , 
an experienced or aged person 2597. 
g An ex-service man (W 190& 

B. adj. 1. Of soldiers 1 Long practised er I 
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exercised in war 161 1. a. Of persons In general r 
Grown old in service ; experienced by long 
usage or practice 1738. g. Of things 1 Old ; 
long-continued (rare) 16*3. 

x. The loss of a v. army Gibbon, a. The self-pos- 
session of a v. courtier Macaulay. Hence Ve*te- 
ranlze v. (£ f.S.) trams, to render a v.| isstr. to re- 
mits! as a soldier. 

Veterinarian (ve:t£rine**ri&n), sb. and a. 
X646. [f. L. veterinarius + -AN.] A. sb. One 
who is skilled in or professionally occupied 
with the medical and surgical treatment of 
cattle and domestic animals ; a veterinary sur- 
geon. B. adj, — next A. 1656. 

Veterinary (ve-tdrinAri), a . and sb. 1790. 
[ad. L. veterinarius , f. vtierinus of or pertaining 
to (draught) cattle (f. 1 /chert to draw).] A. adj. 
Of, pertaining to, connected or concerned with 
the medical or surgical treatment of cattle or 
domestic animals. 

V. surgeon « prec. A. 

B. sb. » prec. A. x86x. 

Vetiver (ve-tivoi). Also -vert. 1858. [ad. 
F, vityver, ad. Tamil veffiviru (f. vir root).] -* 
Cuscus 9 . 

Veto (vf't*), sb. 1699. [a. L., I forbid, 

the word by which the Roman tribunes of the 
people opposed measures of the Senate or ac- 
tions of tne magistrates.] z. A prohibition 
having for Its object or result the prevention of 
a proposed or intended act ; the power of thus 
preventing or checking action by prohibition. 

a. spec. The act on the part of a competent 
person or body of preventing or checking legis- 
lative or other political action by the exercise 
of a prohibitory power ; the right or power to 
interpose prohibition against the passing or 
putting in force of an enactment or measure 
1793. 

1. Phr. To gut (also place ; sefi av.omot upon (some- 
thing) 1 The Rector had beforehand put a v. on any 
Dissenting chairman Gao. Euot. a. The Presidents 
▼. kills off some vicious measures 1888. Hence Ve*« 
toist, one who exercises the right, or supports the 
use, of the v. 

Veto (vf*to), V. 1706. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To put a veto on, refrise consent to ; to stop or 
block by this means, a. To refuse to admit 
or accept (a person) 1885. 

I. Washington vetoed.. two bills only 1868. 

11 Vettura (vetw-ra). 179a. [It.: — L. vectura 
conveyance, carriage, f. vect-, vekert to convey.] 
A four-wheeled carriage used in Italy. 

llVetturino (veturfmO. Pl. -ini. 1617. 
[It., f. vettura ; see prec.] x. In Italy : One 
who lets out carriages or horses on hire ; also, 
a driver of a vettura. a. — prec. 1789. 

Vex (veks), v. late ME. [a. OF. (also 
mod.F.} vexer, ad. L. vexare to shake, agitate, 
disturb.] Li, trans . To trouble, afflict, or 
harass (a person, etc.) by aggression, encroach- 
ment, or other interference with peace and 
quiet, a. Of diseases, etc. : To afflict or distress 
physically. Now poet. 1480. 3. To afflict with 

mental agitation or trouble ; to make anxious 
or depressed; to distress deeply or seriously, 
late ME. 4. To affect with a feeling of dissatis- 
faction, annoyance, or Irritation ; to cause (a 
person) to fret, grieve, or feel unhappy 1440. 

b. To irritate or tease (an animal) 1700. fg. 
isstr. To be distressed in mind ; to feel unhappy 
or dissatisfied ; to fret or grieve. Also const. 
at. -1804. 

x. When intestine divisions v. a state 1845. a. Sore 
vexed with the gout 1548. 3. V. not his ghost, 0 let 

him passe Shaks. Why win you v. yourself about 
your father ? 1673. 4. Your letter very much vexed 

me 17x4. 

II. x. trans . To disturb by causing physical 
movement, commotion, or alteration ; to agi- 
tate, toss about, work, etc. 1607. b. fig. To 
press, strain, or urge 2678. a. To subject (a 
matter) to prolonged or severe examination or 
discussion 2624. 

x. Some English wool, vex'd in a Balaian Loom, 
And into Cloth of spungy softness made Dsydex. a 
And not vexing a question .Jet us own that he was. . 
itleman 1869. Hence Ve’xer, one who or that 


Vexation (veksB-jan). late ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. vexation -, vestaiio, f. vexare vex v.] 
2 . The action of troubling or harassing by 
a ggressi on or interference (occss. spec, by un- 
justifiable claims or legal action) | the fact of 
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being troubled or harassed In this way. 40. 
The action of troubling, disturbing, or irritating 
by physical means ; the fact or state of being 
so troubled or distressed -2704. a- The state 
or fact of being mentally troubled or distressed* 
in later use esp. by something causing annoy* 
ance, irritation, dissatisfaction, or disappoint- 
ment 2465. 4. A source or cause of mental 

trouble or distress ; a grief or affliction. Chiefly 
with a. 2494. 

1 . 1 mill had hopes, my long vexations past, Hereto 
return Goldsm. a The fierce v. of a dreame Shaks. 
a. Tha King.. heard of this new trouble with much v. 
Scott. Phr. V . of mind , spirit . 4. Your Children 
were v. to jrour youth. But mine shall be a comfort to 

SHAf 


your Age ! 

Vexatious (veksfiTas), a. 1534. [f. prec. ; 
see -ious.] 1. Causing or tending to cause 
vexation, b. spec. Of legal actions : Instituted 
without sufficient grounds for the purpose of 
causing trouble or annoyance to the defendant 
1 677 . 4*9. Full of trouble or uneasiness -1671. 

x. The Towanmen .are.. turbulent and to the 
Regiment 17x5. b. Their courts were unceasingly 
occupied with v. suits Fboudb. a. Riches and honours 
which bring not a pleasant, but rather a careful and 
v. life 1671. Hence Vexa*tioua-ly adv H -ness. 

Vexed (vekst), ppL a . 1440. [L Vex v.] 
1. Troubled, harassed, a. Distressed, grieved 
annoyed, irritated 160a. 3. Subjected to physi- 
cal force or strain ; tossed about, agitated 1610. 
4. V. question, a much debated or contested 
question 1657. Hence Ve*xed-ly adv . 

Vexillary (vcksilAri). 1591. [ad. L vexii- 
larius standard-bearer, f. vexillum standard.] 
a* One of the oldest class of veterans in the 
Roman army, who served under a special stan- 
dard. b. A Roman standard-bearer. 

Vexill&tion (veksilr»*Jen). 1656. [ad. L. 
vex ilia tie, L vexillum .] A company of veteran 
soldiers (see prec. a) or of soldiers grouped 
ander one standard. 

|| Vexillum (veksH^m). 2796. [L. (in sense 
2), f. the stem of vehere to carry.] z. a. A flag 
or banner carried by Roman troops ; a body of 
men grouped under one banner. b. Eccl. A 
piece of linen or silk attached to the upper part 
of a crosier 2877. »• Boi. The large external 

petal of a papilionaceous flower 1797. 3. Omith 
The vane or web of a feather 1867. 

|| Via (varA), sb. 1615. [L. f a road, way.] 
x . V , Lac tea, the Milky Way. 9. A wav or road ; 
a highway 2787 3. V media, a middle way \ 

an intermediate course 1845. 

H Via Cvai-1), ini. Obs. exc. arch. 1596. [It. 
(special use of via way ; see prec.),] x. As an 
exclam. — Onward, come on, come along. 9. 
As an exhortation or command to depart — 
Away, be off, begone 1596. b. Used to check 
argument or reply, or to dismiss a subject 1598. 

x. Then v. for the apatious bounds of Frauncs 1596. 
». h. Mem/ IV. u. u. 199. 

||Via (yei’A), prep. Also vid 1779. [L., 
abl. sing, of Via jA] Byway of ; by the route 
which passes through or over (a specified place). 

To proceed through Spain and vid Paris, home iB8e. 

Viability (vni.&bHIti). 2843. lad. F. via- 
biliti, or 1 Viable a . ; see-mr.] The quality 
or state of being viable ; capacity for living \ 
ability to Hro under certain conditions. 

Viable (voiAb’l), a. i8a8. [a. F„ f. vie 
life; see -able.] Capable of living; able to 
maintain a separate existence. 

Such, .deformity of the female peMs. .as will abso- 
lutely preclude the birth of a v. child 1681. 

Viaduct (vai* Adnlct). 1816. [f. L. via way, 
after Aqueduct.] An elevated structure, con- 
sisting of a series of arches or spans, by mean 
of which a railway or road Is tarried over a 
valley, rood, river, eta 


Vfoge, obs. f. Voyage. 
ViaFfve 


[ (vat'Al). sb. 
*0 Av 


late ME. [var./o/, /off, 
eta. Phial jA] A vessel of a small or moderate 
else used for holding liquids; spec., in later use 
a small glass bottle, a phial. 

Put a spoonful of this Water In s V. Wasuv Jig, 
(after Rev. xvL 1] The vials of God’s wrath poured 
out Kjmoblxy. Hence Vi*al v. trmne n to put lato s v. 

Viand (vai’And). late ME. [a. AF., 07. 


viandet — pop. L. *vivanda, for viveseda, neuL 
pl. gerundive of I 


. _ L vivert to live.] i,pL Arti- 

cles of food ; provisions, victuals. 9 . dug. a. 
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mUsct . Food, sustenance 1450. to. With a and 
pl, An article or kind of food 1597. 

1. Fleache and dy verse vyaundet Maundkv. a. All 
things necessary both for mode and apparell 1643. 
tVrander 1 . ME. [a. AF. viaundour, vian- 
dere , f. viand e ViAND.] x. One who provides 

viands or good cheer for his household or 
guests; a (liberal) host or entertainer -1577. 
a. One who provides himself with good cheer ; 
one who is fond of good living -1780. ft. A 
supplier or seller of provisions -r6aa. 
t vl*ander * 1548. [ad. OF. viandUr, f. 

as prec.l Viands, victuals, food -1635. So 
fvfandry. 

Viatical (voi'Se’tikAl), a. and sb, rare. 1855. 
[f. L. viaticus or -um ; see next.] A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to a way or road ; relating to a 

I ourney. B. sb. pl, Articles for use on a journey. 

| Viaticum (vai,elikdm, vi-). Pl, viatica. 
156a. [L., travelling-money, provision for a jour- 
ney, neut. sing, of viaticus (rare), f. via way.] x . 
EccL The Eucharist when administered to or 
received by one who is dying or in danger of 
death, a. A supply of money or other neces- 
saries for a Iourney ; a sum given or taken to 
cover travelling expenses 158a. b. Provisions 
taken for use on a journey 1663. 

Viator (vai,A*t£i). 1504. [a. L., f. via 

way.] A traveller, wayfarer. 

| Vibes (vai'beks). PL vibicea (voi-, vi- 
boi'sfs). 1771. [L., weal.] Path. A long and 
narrow mark or patch in the skin caused by the 
subcutaneous extravasation of blood, occurring 
esp. in some fevers. Usu. in pl. 

|| Vibracolum (vaibrsrkidldm). PL -cula. 
1854. [mod.L., t L. vibrarc to shake.] Zool. 
One of the long whip-like movable processes or 
organs possessed by certain polycoans; now 
regarded as a modified sooid. Hence Vlbra*- 
cular a. of, pertaining to, or furnished with 
vibracula. 

Vibrant (varbr&nt), a. 1616. [ad. L. vi - 
brant-, vibrans , vibrare to Vibrate.] x. 
Moving or quivering rapidly; vibrating. a. 
Of sound, the voice 1 Characterized by or ex- 
hibiting vibration ; resonant 1848. Hence Vi-- 
brancy, the condition or quality of being v. 
Vibrate (vaibr^t, varbr#«t), v. 1647. [f. L. 
vibrat-, vibrare to move rapidly to and fro, to 
brandish, shake.] L 1. iutr . Of a pendulum, 
etc. 1 To swing to and fro ; to oscillate 1667. 
a. a. Of sounds : To strike on or sound in the 
ear, etc., with an effect like that of a vibrating 
chord ; to resound ; to continue to be heard. 
Chiefly poet . 1735. b. To circulate about, move 
or pass through, pierce or penetrate to, by or as 
by vibration 1756. 8- To move or swing back- 
wards and forwards, or upwards and down- 
wards, with some degree of rapidity ; to quiver. 
Shake, tremble 17S6. b. spec, in Physics (see 
Vibration a) 1774. 4./?* To move or oscil- 
late between two extreme conditions, opinions, 
etc. ; to fluctuate or vary from one extreme to 
another. Also without const. To vacillate in 
opinion. 1783. 

1. Long pendulums v. mors slowly than short ones 
1897. a a. Music, when soft voices die, Vibrates in 
the memory Shxllsy. b. Those powers that . . Catch 
every nerve, and v. through the frame Golosh. 3. 
Palm trees vibrating in tne breeze 18*6. b. When 
a h* 1 "" 1 ” strikes a bell, the latter vibrates Tyndall. 
4. The life of a man of fashion vibrated between fri- 
volity ait ^ exce ss 1874. 

1 L x. trams. To throw with vibratory motion ; 
to launch or hurl (a thunderbolt, sentence, etc. ). 
Now Obs, or arch, 1641. to* Toemit, give forth 
(light, sound, etc.) by or as by vibration or 
vibratory motion 1643. a. Of a pendulum, etc, : 
To measure (seconds) by vibration; also, to 
swing (10 many times) *667. g. To give a 
vibratory motion to (something) ; to set in vibra 
tion 1700. 

s. b. Star to star vibrates light Tennyson, a A 
pendulum which vibmtes seconds In very small arcs 
■803. jl Virginia® rattlesnakes . .swiftly vibrating 
and shaking their talles Evelyn. 

VlbraUM (wl-brttsil, 41), «. I8a& [»d. 
okxLL. *vibniilu ; woe prec. »nd-lL*.] i.Of 
the nature of vibration s vibratory. a.pf dha, 
ate. 1 Endowed with the power of vibration ; 
having a rapid and constant oscillatory move- 
m en t 1835. 

The v n lashing aetkm of the spermatozoon 1881. 
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Vibration (vaibrA’Jan). 1655. [ad. L. vibra- 
tion-, vibratio , f. vibrare to Vibrate.] 1. The 
action on the part of a pendulum, etc. of mov- 
ing or swinging to and fro ; osdllation 1668. b. 
A single instance of this 1667. a. Physics . The 
rapid alternating or reciprocating motion to and 
fro or up and down, produced in the particles 
of an elastic body by the disturbance of equili- 
brium ; the motion in the particles of a sonorous 
body by which sound is produced 1656. b. A 
single movement of this kind x666. c. spec, A 
supposed movement of this kind in the nerves, 
regarded as the means by which external im- 
pressions are conveyed to the mind. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1728. 3. In wider sense: Movement to 

and fro or up and down, esp. when quick and 
more or less continuous ; a quivering, swaying, 
or tremulous motion of any kind ; an instance 
of this 1655. 4- The action or fact of vacillat- 

ing in respect of conduct or opinion ; an instance 
of this 1785. 

The v. of the Air and its Undulation Paioa, b» 
The deep vibrations of his witching song Thomson. 
3. The vibration and smells of the modern steamer 
1901. 4. In Virginia there had been a great v. of 

opinion 1883. Hence Vibra'tional tu of or pertain* 
ing to v. | vibratory. 

Vibratiuncle (v3ibr<? 1, jimjk , l). 1718. [ad. 
mod.L. vibratiuncula , dim. of L. vibratio VI- 
BRATION.] A minute or slight vibration. 
Vibrative (varbr&tiv), a. Now rare . 1667. 
[f. L. vibrat -, vibrare ; see Vibrate v, and 
-ive.] Vibrating, vibratory. 

|| Vibrato (vzbra'tfl), adv. and sb. 1861. [It., 
— L. vibratus.] Mus. A. adv . With much vi- 
bration of tone. B. sb. A tremulous quality of 
tone 1876. 

Vibrator (vaibrci'tpj, vni-breitai). 186a. [f. 
Vibrate v. + -or.] That which vibrates or 
causes vibration, a. One of the vibrating reeds 
of an organ, harmonium, etc. b. Oneor other of 
various appliances, instruments, or parts which 
have or cause a vibratory motion or action 1888. 
Vibratory (varbrkuri), a. 1738. [f. Vi- 
brate v. + -ory *.] 1. Of the nature of vibra- 

tion ; characterized by or consisting of vibration. 

a. Causing or producing vibration 1756' 8- Of 

or pertaining to vibration 1831. 4. Capable of 

vibrating ; readily admitting of vibration 1839. 

b. Of the voice : Vibrant 1890. 

x. The v. Motion of the Nerves 1728. a. Human 
throats Have v. powers 1813. 3. The v. theory of 

light s 889. 4. The v. rays of the spectrum 1863. b. 

A voice v. with excitement 1891. 

(I Vibrio (vai-brm, vi brm). PL vibriones 
(-0°* nfz), vibrios. T835. [mod.L., 1. L. vi- 
brate.] fx. A genus of minute nematode 
worms ; an anguillule -1839. a. A group or 
genus of bacterioid or schizomycetous organ- 
isms characterized by vibratory motion; a mem- 
ber of this genus ; spec, in Bacteriol . , a form of 
bacterium having vibratile cilia and closely re- 
sembling spirilla 1870. 

+Vi*bnon. 1853. [ad. mod.L* vibrion-, Vi- 
brio.] x. A vibratile filament or appendage. 
9. Bacteriol . A vibrio 188a. 

|| Vibrissas (vaibrrsi), sb. pL 1693. [L., f. 

vibrare . ] x. Anat. The hairs which prow In 
the nostrils. 9. Zool, Stiff or bristly hairs, esp. 
those growing about the mouth or other parts 
of the face in certain animals 1839. b. Omith . 
The coarse hairs or bristles growing about the 
rictus of certain birds, esp. of insectivorous 
species 1874. 

Vibro- (vai’bro), iiTeg. comb, form of L. 
xnbrare to vibrate, as in vibro- massage ; vi'bro- 
scope, an instrument used for counting the 
vibrations of a tuning-fork. 

|| Viburnum (vaibfl-Jnftn). 1731. [L,, the 

wayfaring-tree.] An extensive genus of shrubs, 
natives of Europe, Asia, and N. America, to 
which the guelder-rose and laurustinus belong ; 
a species or plant of this genus. 

Vicar (vi*kli)* ME. [a. AF. vica(i)re 9 
(OF., F. vicaire), ad. L. vicarius substitute, f. 
+xricis change, occasion, place (of another).] 
One who takes the place of or acts instead of 
another ; a substitute, representative, or proxy. 
Chiefly EccL 1. Applied to persons, etc., as 
earthly representatives of God or Christ, b. 
spec. {V. of Christ, etc.) Applied to the Pope; 
also to St. Peter in a similar sense ME. 9. In 
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early use, a person acting as priest in a parish 
in place of tne parson or rector, or as the repre- 
sentative of a religious community to whom the 
tithes had been appropriated ; hence, in later 
and mod. use, the incumbent of aparish of which 
the tithes are impropriated or appropriated, in 
contrast to a Rector ME. 8 * One of the minor 
clergy or laymen (also called lay vicar) in a 
cathedral whose duty it is to sing parts of the 
services. Cf. Vicar-choral. late MEL 4. One 
who takes the place of, or acts as the repre- 
sentative of, another (esp. the Pope or other 
high dignitary) in the performance of ecclesi- 
astical functions ; spec, in the R. C. Ch. , a bishop's 
deputy, late ME. g. In general use : One acting 
or appointed to act in place of another, esp. in 
administrative functions ; a vicegerent late M E. 

z. b. Proclaiming that to the Pope, as God's v., all 
mankind are subject, and all rulers responsible Bkycx. 
a. V. cf Bray, one who readily changes his principles 
to suit the times or circumstances (chiefly in allusion 
to the song, of that name). a. V. apostolic t Where 
the succession of the Catholic hierarchy has been in* 
terrupted, as in England. ..the bishops who superin* 
tend the Catholic churcn and represent the papal 
authority, are known by the name of vicars apostolic 
1836. le. for one, in the R. C. Ch., a dignitary or parish 
priest appointed by a bishop to exercise a limited 
jurisdiction in a particular town or district of hfe dio- 
cese 1888. 

Vicarage (vrkflrfcds;'). late ME. [f. Vicar 
+ -age.] i. The benefice or living of a vicar. 
9. The house or residence of a vicar ; also, its 
occupants 1530. +3- The position, office, or 

duties of a vicar or representative (rare) -1734. 
Vicar(-)choral. 1530. - Vicar 3. 
Vicaress (vi karfcs). 1613. [f. Vicar + 
■ess *.] x. The sibter ranking immediately be- 
low the abbess or mother superior m a nunnery 
or convent. 9. The wife of the vicar of a parish 
1770. 

Vicar(-)general. late ME. [Vicar 4, 
after med.L, vicarius generalise ti. The title 
assumed by or bestowed upon the Pope as 
head of the Church under Christ -1651. 9. 

An ecclesiastical officer, usu. a cleric, appointed 
by a bishop as his representative in matters of 
jurisdiction or administration; also, in post* 
Reformation use in the. Church of England, 
spec, a permanent lay official serving as a deputy 
or assistant to a bishop, or to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or York, in certain ecclesiastical 
causes 1450. 8- Hist. The title given to 'Thomas 
Cromwell in 1535 as representative of the King 
in ecclesiastical affairs 1679. 

Vicarial (vai-, vike«*ri&l), a. 1617. [f. L. 
vicarius Vicar.] i. Delegated, deputed; 
vicarious. 9. Of or belonging to a vicar or 
vicars 1744. 

z. V. and deputed power 1803. a. A v. tithe 1765. 

Vicarian (vai-, vike«*riin), 'b. and a . 1598. 
[ad. late L. vicarian us , f. L. vicarius VlCAR.] 
A. sb. fx. A substitute or deputy. Marston. 

One who accepts the view of religious vi- 
cariousness 1851. B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or 
governed by a deputy ruler 1643. 

Vicariate (vsi-, vike»'ri/t). 1610. [ad* 
med.L. vicariatus, f. L. vicarius Vicar.] x* 
The office or authority of a vicar in a religious 
or ecclesiastical sense. 9. A political office held 
by a person as deputy for another ; deputed ex- 
ercise of authority by a person or governing body 
1619. 3. a. A district under the rule of a deputy 

governor 1755. C* Ch. A district under the 
charge of a vicar apostolic ; the see of a vicar 
apostolic x8i8. 

a. The vicariat of that part of Germany which Is 
governed by the Saxon laws, devolved to the elector 
of Saxony Robkrtson. 

Vicarious (vai-, vike»‘rias), a, 1637. [f. L. 
vicarius , f. *vtcis change, stead; see - akious.] 
x. That takes or supplies the place of another 
thing or person ; substituted instead of the 
proper thing or person. 9. Of punishment , etc. 1 
Endured or suffered by one person in place of 
another ; accomplished or attained by the sub* 
stitution of some other person, etc., for the 
actual offender. Freq. in Theol. with ref. to 
the suffering and death of Christ. 1693. 3. Of 

power, authority, etc. : Exercised by one per- 
son or body of persons as the representative 
or deputy of another 1706. 4* Performed or 
achieved by means of another, or by one per- 
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son. etc., on behalf of another 1806. b. Of quali- 
ties. etc. 1 Possessed by one person but reckoned 
to the credit of another x8xa. c. Of methods, 
principles, etc. : Based upon the substitution of 
one person for another 1857. 5. Physiol . De- 

noting the performance by or through one organ 
of functions normally discharged by another ; 
Substitutive 1780. 

x. The University and Colleges are thus neither 
Identical, nor v. of each other 1831. a. V. Punish* 
monts may be. .absolutely necessary 1736!. 3. Exer- 

cising a kind of v. jurisdiction Johnson. Hence 
VicaTious-ly adv., -ness. 

Vi*carshlp. 1534. [f. Vicar + -ship.] The 
office or position of a vicar. 
tVi cary L ME. [ad. L. vicarius Vicar. 
« Vicar -1648. 

+Vi-cary *. late ME. [a. AF. and OF. 
vicarie , or ad. med.L. vicaria % t L. vicarius 
Vicar.] The office or position of a vicar; a 
benefice held by a vicar -171a. 

Vice (vois), sb. 1 ME. [a. AF., OF., 

L. vitium fault, defect.] x. Depravity or cor- 
ruption of morals; evil, immoral, or wicked 
habits or conduct ; indulgence in degrading 
pleasures or practices, a. A habit or practice 
of an immoral, degrading, or wicked nature 
ME. b. In horses: A bad habit or trick 1736. 
3. A character in a morality play representing 
one or other vice ; hence, a stage jester or buf- 
foon. Now Hist, (with cap.) 1551. 4* Moral 

fault or defect (without implication of serious 
wrong-doing); a flaw in character or conduct 
ME. 5. A fault, blemish, or imperfection, late 
ME. 6. Viciousness, harmfulness 1837. 

x. Fy upon slouth, the nourysher of vyce 1509. a. 
The Gods are iust, and of our pleasant vices Make in- 
struments to plague vs Shaks, b. Of all the vices 
incidental to the horse, shying is one of the worst 
1847. 3. A favourite piece of horse-play in the old 

miracles and morals, when the V. belabours the Devil 
1886. 4. Contempt, prior to examination, is an intel- 

lectual v. Palsy. 5. I perceive 1 doe anticipate the 
vices of age Sir T. Browns. 

Vice (vais), sb.* Also (now C/.S.) vise. 
ME. [a. OF. vis*. — L. vitis vine, with ref. to the 
spiral growth of the tendrils.] 1. A winding 
or spiral staircase. Obs. exc. arch. A me- 
chanical contrivance or device by which some 
piece of apparatus, etc. . is worked -1650. fa. 
A screw -1611. +4. A tap of a vessel ; a screw- 

stopper -1653. 5* A tool composed of two jaws, 

opening and closing by means of a screw, which 
firmly grip and hold a piece of work in position 
while it is being operated upon ; used esp. by 
workers in metal and carpenters 1500. 6. A tool 
used for drawing lead into grooved rods for 
lattice windows 1706. 

5. To secure him with a grasp like that of his own 
Iron v., was, for the powerful Smith, the work of a 
single moment Scott. 

Vice (vais), sb* 1597. [absol. use of Vice- 
prefix.) One who acts in the place of another ; 
a substitute or deputy. 

Vice (vais), v. 160a. [f. Vice sb.*) trans. 
To force, strain, or press hard as by the use of 
a vice ; to fix, jam, or squeeze tightly. 

|j Vice (varsx), prep. 1770. (L. f abl. of *vicis 
change, place, stead.] In place of ; in succes- 
sion to. 

Vice- (vals), prefix , repr. L. vice in place of ; 
see prec. The older examples in English, 
having been taken immediately from French, 
also present the prefix in the reduced forms vis- 
( vys-, vis-) and vi- (vy-), subsequently replaced 
by via-, except in Viscount. 

a. With personal designations, especially titles 
of office, indicating that the person so called acts 
temporarily or regularly in place of, in the absence of, 
or as assistant to another who properly holds the 
office or bears the title or name, as v. •abbot, •agent, 
•architect, •captain , etc. A group of these words ap- 
pears in English in the 16th and early 17th cc. which 
includes vice-god, -governor , •king, •rector \ vice- 
chamberlain, spec, an officer of the Royal House- 
hold under the Lord Chamberlain; -legate, one who 
acts as the representative or deputy of a (Papal) legate ; 
•queen, {a) a woman ruling as the representative of a 
aueen 1 0?) the wife of a viceroy s -treasurer, spec. 
formerly in the government of Ireland 1 -warden, 
«*>.a deputy warden of the Stannaries or the Bor- 
ders. b. With nouns or adjs. derived from personal 
designations, as v. •apostolical. • deity , •duchy, etc., or 
associated in some way with the bolding of office, as 
V^chair, •government, • throne . 

ViC 9 -a*dmiral. 1590. [a. AF. visadmirail 


(OF. visamiral) ; see Vice- and Admiral.] 
x. A naval officer ranking next to an admiral, 
b. A civil officer appointed by the lords-com- 
missi oners of the Admiralty for the execution 
of jurisdiction x6i8. fa. A vessel commanded 
by a vice-admiral -1693. 

Vice-a-dmiralty. 160a. [f. prec. + -tv.] 

The office or jurisdiction of a vice-admiral (in 
sense r b) ; an area under the jurisdiction of a 
vice-admiral. 

V. courts, branches of the High Court of Admiralty, 
instituted for carrying on the like duties in several of 
our colonies, prize-courts, See. 1667. 

Vice-cha*ncellor. late ME. [See Vick- 
and Chancellor jA] i. The deputy or sub- 
stitute of an ecclesiastical chancellor ; spec . the 
cardinal at the head of the Papal Chancery. 
3. The acting representative of the Chancellor 
of a university, usu. the head of a college, ap- 
pointed to the office for a limited time, or the 
principal of the university 1530. 3. A deputy 

or subordinate of one or other state official 
bearing the title of Chancellor 1587. b. spec. 
One of the higher judges in the former Court 
of Chancery 1813. Hence Vice-cha'ncellorBhlp, 
the office or dignity of a v. ; the period during 
which this is held. 

Vice-co-nsul. 1559. [VrcE-.] +1. A 
Roman proconsul -1601. a. The assistant or 
deputy of a consul i6or. 

Vice-cou-nty. 1859. [f. Vick- + County 1 

a. ] A division of a large county treated as a 
county-area with regard to the distribution of 
species of plants, etc. 

Vicegerency (voiSjd3l»*rSnsi, -dje-rSnsi). 
X596. [See next and -kncy.] The office, 
dignity, or rule of a vicegerent ; tne fact of ruling 
or administering os representative of another. 

b. A district or province ruled by a vicegerent 
1865. So Vicege*rence (now rare) 1537. 

Vicegerent (vois,d^l®Tent f -dge-r^nt), sb. 
and a. 1536. [ad. med.L. vicegerent-, vicegerent, 
f. L. vicetn (acc.) place, office, and gerens, gerere 
to carry, hold.] A. sb. 1. A person appointed 
by a king or other ruler to act in his place or 
exercise certain of his administrative functions, 
b. gen. One who takes the place of another in the 
discharge of some office or duties 1549. c. A 
ruler or commander of a country, etc., in virtue 
of deputed power 1577. a. Applied to rulers 
and magistrates as representatives of the Deity. 
Also to priests, and spec, to the Pope, as repre- 
sentatives of God or Christ. 1547. b. Similarly 
applied to man in general, and to persons as 
representing some other supernatural or spiri- 
tual power 1588. 

1. He was trusted by the sultan as tha faithful vice- 
gerent of his power Gibbon. ( C. Aspasius the v. of 
Rome 1610. a. Princes, being by God put in au- 
thority. are His vice-gerentt, and should therefore re- 
quire obedience 1547. The Pope, Christ's Vicar and 
v. 1593. 

B. adj. (or attrib .). x. Taking the place or 
performing the functions of another X577. 9. 

Characterized by deputed or vicarious power 
1667. 

s. Under bis great Vice-gerent Reign abide,.. For 
ever happie Milt. 

Vice-pre-sident. 1574. [Vice-,] One who 
acts as the representative or deputy of a presi- 
dent ; an official ranking immediately below a 
president. Vice-pre*sldentship, -presidency. 
Vice-re*gal, a. 1839. [f. Vick + Regal.] 
Of, pertaining to, or associated with a viceroy. 
Vice-re*gent. 1556. [Vice-.] One who 
acts in place of a regent. Hence -re’ge&cy. 

|| Vicereine (visr^i). 1893. [a. F., £ vice- 

Vice- + reine aueen.] The wife of Jr viceroy; 
also (less usu.), a woman ruling as the repre- 
sentative of a queen. 

Viceroy (vai*sroi). 1534# [a. late MF. 

vice-roy , visroy (F. vice-rot), f. vice- VICE-+ roi 
king.] 1. One who acts as the governor of a 
country, province, etc., in the name and by the 
authority of the supreme ruler; a rice-king. 
9. transf, One having authority or rank com- 
parable to that of a viceroy 159a 3. Bnt. An 

Amer. species of butterfly, Basilarehia archip- 
pus, distinguished by handsome red and black 
colouring x88x. Hence VPceroyal a. of or per- 
taining to a r. Vi*ceroy«hip, viceroyalty. 


Viceroyalty (strtss variable). 1703. [ad. 
F. vice-roy autl\ see Vice- and ROYALTY.] 1. 
The office, rank, or authority of a viceroy, b. 
In quasi-concr. use: A viceroy or viceregal 
household 184a. a. A province or dependency 
commonly administered by a viceroy 1715* 3. 
The period during which a particular viceroy 
holds office 1849. 

Vice versa (vai’st* v5\isa), adv. phr. 1601. 
[L. t f. vice, abl. sing, of vie is turn, etc., and 
versa, abl. sing. fern, of versus, vertere to turn.] 
With a reversal or transposition of the main 
items in the statement just made ; contrariwise, 
conversely. 

Nor can we ask his favour upon occasion, and so 
vie* versa he can make no use of us 17x0. 

|| Vichy (vi*Ji). 1858. [See def.] The name 
of a town In the department of Allier in Central 
France, used attrib. nnd ellipt. to designate a 
mineral water obtained from springs there. 
Vicinage (vrsinedj). ME. [ad. OF. vise- 
nage (visnage), vicenage, or voisinage (see Voisi- 
nage), with assimilation of the stem to the 
original L. vicinus ; see Vicinity.] 1. A num- 
ber of places lying near to each other taken 
collectively; an area extending to a limited 
distance round a particular spot ; a neighbour- 
hood. b. transf. The people living In a certain 
district or neighbourhood 1647. 9. The fact 

of being 01 living close to one another or others ; 
nearness, proximity 1598. 

x. The Metropolis and its V. Burks. The French 
ladies in my v. H. Walpole, a. Common because of 
v., or neighbourhood, is where the inhabitants of two 
townships, which lie contiguous to each other, have 
usually tntercommoned with each other Blackston^ 

Vicinal (visin&l, visai-n&O, a. 1677. [ad. 
L. vicinalis, f. vicinus neighbour.] 1. V. way 
or road , a local common way as dist. from a 
highway ; a by-road or cross-road. 9. Neigh- 
bouring, adjacent, near 1739. b. Math, and 
Min. Nearly coincident with a given surface 
or plane 1895. c. Organ. Chem. Of substituted 
groups or atoms: Lying in consecutive order; 
adjacent to each other 1898. 

Vicinity (viai-nTti). 1560. [ad. L. vicinitas, 
L vicinus ; see prec. and -ITY.] 1. The state, 
character, or quality of being near in space ; pro- 
pinquity. +3. Nearness in degree or quality ; 
close relationship or connexion ; resemblance, 
likeness -1676. 3. « Vicinage i. 1781. 

x. The Abundance and v. of country seats Swirr. 
This v. to the great capital 1B58. 3. We were glad., 

to escape the v. of that ugly crevasse Tvndai.l. 

Phr. In the v. (<7/0, in the neighbourhood (of), near 
or close (to). 

Vicious (vi-J-w), a. ME. [a. AF. (F. 
vitieux ), or ad. L.vttiosus, f. vitium Vice sb. 1 ) 
I. 1. Of habits, practices, etc, : Of the nature 
of vice ; contrary to moral principles ; depraved, 
immoral, bad. 9. Of persons : Addicted to vice 
or immorality ; of depraved habits ; profligate, 
wicked, late ME. 3. Falling short of or varying 
from what is morally or practically commend- 
able ; reprehensible, blameworthy, mischievous, 
late ME. 4. Of animals (esp. horses) : Inclined 
to be savage or dangerous, or to show bad 
temper ; not submitting to be thoroughly tamed 
or broken in 17x1. b. Full of malice or spite; 
malignantly bitter or severe 18315. 

I. Richard Iohnson caused the English, by his v. 
tiuing, to bee worse accounted of then the Russes 
t6x 3. s. V. as the stage was, it only reflected the 

eneral vice of the time 1874. 3. It had beene v. To 
sue mistrusted her Shaks. 4. A v. animal, having 
injured any person, was forfeited 1828. b. Three 
nasty v. letters 1908. 

II. i. Law. Marred or rendered void by 

some inherent fault or defect; not satisfying 
legal requirements or conditions; unlawful, 
illegal late ME. a* Impaired or spoiled by 
some fault, flaw, blemish, or defect ; faulty, 
defective, imperfect, bad ; corrupt, impure, de- 
based 1589. +3. Foul, impure, noxious, morbid 
-1831. + 4. Of a part or funetion of the body 1 

Morbid, diseased ; irregular -1733. 

a If from true premisses follows what is false, It is 
s sign that the form of the syllogism is vitious 1697. 
The foundations of tha bridge were originally v. 1846. 

Phr. V. arete • A. Logie. See Cibclk sb. AIio/m. 
b. Path. A morbid process consisting in the recipro- 
cal continuation and aggravation of one disorder 
by another. The practice proceeds, in a v. circle of 
habit 1839. The authority of tha law b demanded, 
and he cues the disputed passage. A more.,v. circle 
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vu never devised 1876. Hence Vi*cioue-ly ado.. 


Vicissitude (vai-, visi'sitifld). 1570. [a. 
OF. and F., or ad. L. vicissitudo , L vie is turn, 
change.] 1. The fact of change or mutation 
taking place in a particular thing or within a 
certain sphere; the uncertain changing or 
mutability 0/ something. a. Without article: 
Change, mutation, mutability ; successive sub- 
stitution of one thing or condition for another 
taking place from natural causes 1596. 3. A 

change or alteration in condition or fortune; 
an instance of mutability in human affairs x6i6. 
4. Alternation, mutual or reciprocal succession, 
of things or conditions 1624. 5. An instance 

of alternation or succession 1648. 

s. The notice, that our Senses take of the constant 
V. of Things Locks, a. This is a world of conflict, 
and of v. amid the conflict 1833. 3. The vicissitudes 

of War 1665. 4. The succession of light and dark- 
ness,, .the v. of the seasons 183s. 5. The vicissitudes 

of tides are scarcely felt in those seas Gibbon. Hence 
fVicissitu*dinary a. marked by alternation -1650. 
Viciemitu'dinous a. marked by vicissitudes. 
tVico-ntiel, sb. and a. 1548. [a. AF., f. 

viconte Viscount.] A. sb. pi. Certain sums 
regularly payable to the Crown by a sheriff and 
charged against him in the Exchequer accounts 
-1738. B. adi. x. Of or pertaining to a sheriff 
-1798. a. Of a writ : That is to be executed 
by the sheriff -1768. 

Victim (vrktim). 1497. [ad. L* victima .] 
1, A living creature killed and offered as a sacri- 
fice to some deity or supernatural power. a. 
A person who is put to death or subjected to 
torture by another ; one who suffers severely in 
body or property through cruel or oppressive 
treatment 1660. b. One who is reduced or 
destined to suffer under some oppressive or 
destructive agency 1718. c. One who perishes 
or suffers in health, etc. from some enterprise 
or pursuit voluntarily undertaken 1726. d. In 
weaker sense: One who suffers some injury, 
hardship, or loss, is badly treated or taken ad- 
vantage of, or the like 178 1. 

x. Select four Brawny Bull* for Sacrifice, . . From the 
slain Victim* pour the streaming Blood Drydsn. a. 
If he had not died the v. of a tyrant 1839 b. The 
houses, continued to collapse and make fresh victima 
1890. d. He went off. ., and left his respected v. to 
settle the bill Dickens 

Phr. To fall a v. to (some thing or person). 

Victimize (vi ktimaiz), v. 1830. [f. prec.] 
x. irons. To make a victim of; to cause to 
suffer discomfort, inconvenience, etc. ; to cheat, 
swindle, or defraud, a. To put to death as, 
or in the manner of, a sacrificial victim; to 
slaughter X853. b. To spoil or destroy (plants) 
completely 1849. Hence Victimixa’tion. VTc- 
tlmiser. 

Victor (vrktai). sb. ME. [ft. AF. or L., 
f. vict-, vincere tc overcome.] One who over- 
comes or vanquishes an adversary ; the leader 
of an army which wins a battle or war. Some- 
times collect . sing. with the, the winning army or 
nation, b. transf and fig . One who overcomes 
in any contest or struggle, late ME. 

x. The Hun*.. soon withdrew from the presence of 
an insulting ▼. Gibbon. b. There, V. of his health, 
of fortune, friends. And fame, this lord of useless 
thousands ends Porn. Hence fVl’Ctor v. irons, to 
overcome, vanquish -1683. 

|| Victoria 1 (viktbeTii). 1638. [L. ; see 

Victory sb.] A word employed as a shout of 
triumph. 

Victoria ® fvikt8»'ri&). 1846. [Name of 
Queen Victoria of England (1837-X90X) used 
attrib. or ellipt.] x. A light, low, four-wheeled 
carriage having a collapsible hood, with seats 
fusu.) for two persons and an elevated seat in 
front for the driver 1870. o. Bot. A gigantic 
species of water-lily, Victoria regia, indigenous 
to South America 1846. 8* Astr. One of the 

minor planets, discovered in 1850 by Hind. 4. 
A variety of domestic pigeon 1879. 5. A variety 
of plum characterised by its luscious flavour 
ana rich red colour i860. 6. attrib. V. Cross 

(abbrev. V.C.). the highest British military and 
naval decoration, bestowed for conspicuous 
bravery in battle. 1856. V. Day, the anniversary 
of the birthday of Queen Victoria, May 04 (now 
uau. called Empire Dap). 

Victorian, a . 1 1708. [t the name of 
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Victonus, an ecclesiastic of the 5th c. ] V. cycle , 
period (see quot. and Dionysian a .). 

V. Period, Bn Interval of 53a Julian Year*, which 
elapa d. the new and full Moons return on the ame 
Day of the Julian Year 1728. 

Victorian (vikt5»'n&n), a.® and sb. 1875. 
[f. Victoria*.] A. adi. Of, belonging to, 
designating, or typical of the reign of Queen 
Victoria (1837-1901). B. sb. A person who lived 
in or has the characteristics typical of the reign 
of Queen Victoria 1876. Hence VictoTianlsm. 
Victorian, afi 1857. [Seedef.] Of, belong- 
ing, or native to the colony of Victoria in Aus- 
tralia (named in 1851 after Queen Victoria). 
Victorine (vrktorih). 184Q. [peril, f. 
V ictori A * + -ine 4 .] A kind of fur tippet for- 
merly worn by ladies, fastening in front of the 
neck findhaving two loose ends hanging down. 

Victorious (viktfo-rias), a. late ME. [a. 
AF., or ad. L. t nctoriosus, f. victoria VICTORY 
jA] 1. Having gained victory or obtained su- 
piemacyas victor; successful in any contest or 
stru 8&l e - a- Of. belonging to, or characterised 
by victory ; producing victory ; emblematic of 
victory 1490. 

s. Giacomo da Pesaro, ..v. over the Turks in war, 
and over himself in peace 1757. transf. Now the dis- 
temper, spite of draught or pill, V seem’d Cowpkr. 
b. Those just Spirits that wear v. Palms Milt. Hence 
VictoTlous-ly adv., -ness. 

Victory (vrktori). ME. [a. AF. and OF. 
victorie (var. of OF. and F. victoirt), ad. L. vic- 
toria. f. victor Victor jA] x. The position or 
state of having overcome an enemy or adversary 
in combat, battle, or war ; supremacy or superi- 
ority achieved as the result of armed conflict, 
b. Used interjectionally as an expression of 
triumph or encouragement 1591. 9. An in- 

stance or occasion of overcoming an adversary 
in battle, etc. ME. 3. Supremacy, superiority, 
triumph, or ultimate success in any contest, 
struggle, or enterprise ME. 4. The Roman 
goddess representing or typifying victory ; a 
figure or statue of this 1569. 

1. V. is the fruit of moral as well as military virtue 
Gibbon, personified Fortune, and V. sit on thy Helme 
Shaks. Phr. To have {get, win) the v. D. Saint 
George, and V. j fight Souldiers, fight Shaks. s. 
Phr. Cadmean, Pyrrhic v. : see these words. Moral 
v . : see Moral .t. 7 b. 3. Such is euer-inore the finail 
victorie of all truth Hookbr. 4. Crowned with a 
winged figure of Victory Gibbon. 

Victress (vi-ktres). 1601. [f. Victor + 

-ess, alter L* viclrix.] A female victor or van- 
quisher. 

tlVictrix (vi*ktriks). 1651. [L., fern, of 

Victor.] - prec. So fVl-ctrice -1633. 

Victual (vi-t’l), sb. ME. [a. AF. and OF. 
vitaile , -ail It : — late L. victualia, neut. pi. of 
post-cl. L. vtctualis , f. victus food, sustenance. 
The spelling has been assimilated to the L. 
original, while the pronunciation still represents 
the older forms vittel, vitllc.] X. collect . What- 
ever is normally required or may naturally be 
used for consumption in order to support life ; 
food or provisions of any kind. +b. Produce 
of the ground capable of being used as food 
-1799. a * t 1 ' Articles of food ; supplies or 
various kinds of provisions ; in later use esp, 
articles of ordinary diet prepared for use ME. 

1. Twise a day giue him frenh vittle and drinke 1 573. 
A fmir-hair’d youth, that in his hand Bare v. for the 
mowers Tennyson. b. The Wages of a.. Labourer 
. .is 4s. per week without Victual* *687. Hence Vi*c- 
tu&lftge (rare) victuals. 

Victual (vi*t*l), v. ME. [ad. AF. and OF. 

vitailler , f. vita i lie VICTUAL jA] s. trans . To 
supply or furnish (a ship, castle, garrison, body 
of troops, etc.) with victuals, esp. with a store 
to last for some time. a. intr . a. To partake 
of victuals ; to eat. Also of animals, to feed or 
pasture. 1577. b. To lay in or obtain a supply 
of victuals 16x5. 

1. This squadron.. was victualed for twelve months 
1777, a. b. Which was a voyage of such a length, 
that no ship could v. for Db F ok. Hence Vrc« 
tu ailed ppt. a. 

Victualler (vl-tlax). late ME. [a. AF. 
and OF, vitaill{i)er, f. vitaille Victual sb.] 
x. A purveyor of victuals or provisions; spec. 
the keeper of an eating-house, inn, or tavern ; a 
licensed victualler, a. spec. a. One who supplies 
or undertakes to supply an army or armed 
force with necessary provisions ; t pi. those en- 
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gaged In bringing up victuals to an armed fore* 
late ME. b. One who furnishes a ship or navy 
with provisions, late ME. 3. A ship employed 
to carry provisions for a fleet or squadron (or 
for troops over-seas) ; a victualling ship 157a 

x. Licensed v., one who has a licence to sell food or 
drink, but esp. the latter, to b« consumed on the pro* 
misest a publican. 

Victualling (vi'tTlq), vbl. sb. 1469. [f. 
Victual v. ] 1. The action of providing or 

storing a ship, town, army, etc. (now esp. the 
Navy) with victuals, b. The business of supply- 
ing food and drink for payment ; supply of 
food for this purpose 1534. a. A supply of 
food for personal use 153a. 

attrib . t V.-house, an eating-house, inn, or tavern j 
•office, an office concerned with the v. of ships, esp. 
of ships of the Royal Navyi Boxing slang , the 
stomach. 

|| Vicuna (vik£*n y A), vicuna (vikifl*n&). 
162a. [a. Sp. vicuHa , the Quichuan name of 

the animal.] x. A S. Amer. animal (Auchenta 
vievnna ), closely related to the llama and al- 
paca, inhabiting the higher portions of the 
northern Andes and yielding a fine silky wool 
used for textile fabrics. 9. ellipt. Vicuna cloth { 
also, a garment made of this 1851. 

Comb . : v. -cloth, cloth made of V. wool, (a) wool 
or fur of the v. ; (b) a mixture of fine wool and cotton. 

||Vidame (vf*dam). 1593. [a. F. vidame, 

: — mcd.L. vicedominum, -its, f. vice- ViCfi> + 
dominus lord.] Formerly in France, one who 
held lands from a bishop as his representative 
and defender in temporal matters. 

|| Vide (voi-d*), v . imp . 1565. [L., imp. 

sing, of videre to see.] * See, refer to, consult' j 
a direction to the reader to refer elsewhere for 
fuller or further information. 

|| Videlicet (voi-, vide’liset, vaididiset, vi-), 
adv. and sb. 1464. [I*., f. vide-, stem of videre 
+ licet it is permissible.] A. adv. That is to 
say; namely; to wit; used to introduce an 
amplification or more precise explanation of 
a previous statement or word. Abbrev. vis. 

One of Rob’s original profession, v. a drover Scott. 

B. sb. The word itself as used to introduce an 
explanation or amplification, esp. in legal docu- 
ments 1658. 

Vidian (vi-di&n), a. 1831. [f. Vidus Vidius, 
latinized form of Guido Guidi, an Italian 
anatomist (died 1569).] Anat. The special 
designation of certain anatomical features of 
the head, as V. artery , canal, nerve. 

|| Vidimus (vai dim^s). late ME. [L., ■■ 
'we have seen*.] x, A copy of a document 
bearing an attestation that it is authentic or 
accurate, b. An examination or inspection, as 
of accounts 1850. fa. Arch. A design for a 
painted or stained-glass window -176a. 
j| Vidonia (vid^u-nifi). 1723. [Origin obsc.] 
A dry white wine made in the Canary Islands, 

Viduage (vi'difqedg). 1839. [f. L. vidua 
widow ; see -age.] The condition of widow- 
hood, viduity ; widows collectively. 

Vidual (vi ditt|&l), a. 1550. [ad. late L. 
vidualis , f. vidua widow.] Of or belonging to, 
befitting, a widow or widowhood ; widowed. 
Viduity (vidiw Iti). late ME. [a. OF. 
viduitc or ad. L. viduitas, f. vidua widow ; see 
-ITY.] The state of being or remaining a 
widow ; the time during which a woman is a 
widow; widowhood. 

+Vie, sb. 1533. [Aphetic ad. F- envi in- 
crease ox stake (in OF., challenge, provocation), 

f. envitr to increase the stake : — L. invitare to 
Invite.] x. In card-playing : A challenge, ven- 
ture, or bid ; a sum staked on one’s cards -x68a 

g. A challenge to contest or rivalry ; a display 
of rivalry or emulation ; a contest or competi- 
tion -1674. 8* A challenge as to the accuracy 
of soxrtething ; an objection or difficulty {rare) 
-1640. 

b. They. . beganne a v., who should be first in shew* 
mg their alteration i6xx. 

Vi© (vai), v. 1565. [f. prec., or aphetic 

ad. F. envier ; sea prec.] +1. intr. In card- 
playing: To make a 4 vie * ; to hazard a sum on 
the strength of one*s hand -1640. +9. tram, 

To hazard (a certain sum, etc.} on a hand of 
cards -1659. ts. To back (c&ras) for a certain 
sum ; to declare oneself able to win (a game, 
etc.) -1655. 4. To display, advance, practise. 
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etc., in competition or rivalry with another 
person or thing ; to contend or strive with, in 
respect of (something V Obs . or arch. 157a 5. 

To match (one thing) with another by way of 
return, rivalry, or comparison. Now arch . 1583. 
tfl. To increase in number by addition or repe- 
tition *1633*, 7. intr. To enter into or carry 

on rivalry ; to be rivals or competitors ; to com- 
pete for superiority in some respect 1615. 

1. They v. and reuie till some ten shillings bee on the 
stake 1591. 4. One eye vied drops with the other 

1660. s 1 will take your advice, and v. my state 
with others 1685. 6. Tam. Shr. it. i. 311. 7. Fruits 
that v. In glowing colours with the Tyrian dye Pori 
They all vied in paying me every attention 1806. 
IjVielle (vied). 1768. [F. ; origin obec.] 

A musical instrument with four strings played 
by means of a small wheel ; a hurdy-gurdy. 
Vienna (vi,e*n&), name of the capital of 
Austria used in various collocations, as V. cans* 
tic, — V. paste ; V. paste, a paste made up of 
equal parts of caustic potash and quicklime, 
b. The distinctive name of a grade of wheat- 
flour, and of certain forms of plain or fancy 
bread. 

Viennese (vid,nf*z), sb. and cl 1839. [f. 
prec. +-KSE.J A. sb . a. A native or inhabitant 
of Vienna ; also collect . b. The variety of per- 
man spoken in Vienna. B. adj. Of or belonging 
to Vienna ; originating in Vienna 1839. 

View (vi«), sb. late ME. [sl AF. vewe, 
views, « OF. veue (F. vue), from veoir (F. voir) 
to see.] L 1. a. A formal inspection or survey 
of lands, tenements, or ground for some special 
purpose Now rare or Obs. fb. A formal ex- 
amination or inspection of something, made by 
a properly appointed or qualified person ; the 
charge or office of inspecting something -1827. 
fc. A review (of troops, etc.) -1721. 9. gen. 

An examination, inspection, or survey 1568. 

L The exercise of the faculty of sight ; the 
llty or power of vision; the possibility or 
opportunity of seeing something 1573. b. 
Range of sight or vision 7591. 4. An act of 

looking or beholding ; a sight, look, or glance 
1581. 5. The sight or vision of something 

1588. b. — View-halloo 1825. +6. Visual 
appearance or aspect -1812. 7. fa. Hunting . 

The footprints of a buck or fallow-deer -1679. 
b. A sight or prospect of some landscape or ex- 
tended scene ; an extent or area covered by the 
eye from one point 1606. c. A drawing, paint- 
ing, print, etc. representing a landscape or 
Other prospect 1700 

*. b. V . of frankpledge \ see Framk-vledge. a. 
Surveying Nature with too nice a v. Drydem. 3. Tom 
was already lost to v. 185a. b. Somewhere, out of 
human v., Whats'er thy hands are set to do Is wrought 
Tennyson. 4. The first v. would displease many 1581. 
Pisa's Mount, that intercepts the v. Of Lucca Geay. 
From a find to a check, from a check to a From 
s v. to a death in the morning c 1 8*5. 6 A happy rural 
seat of various v. Milt. 7. D. From the flat roof of the 
church we had a delightful v. of the village 1808. C. A 
photographist preparing to take a v. of the castle 1854. 

II. 1. Mental contemplation or vision; ob- 
servation, notice X440. b. A single act of con- 
templation or attention to a subject 1570. 9. 

A particular manner or way of considering or 
regarding a matter or question ; a conception, 
opinion, or theory formed by reflection or study 
1573. b. An aspect or light in which something 
Is regarded or considered 1713. c. pi. Opinions, 
ideas, or theories of an individual or speculative 
character held or advanced with regard to some 
subject 1769. 8- A survey ; a general or sum- 
mary account 1604. 4. An aim or intention ; 

a design or plan ; an object or purpose 1634. 
5. A prospect, anticipation, expectation, or 
outlook 1 719. 

1. But I hate to have my secrets laid open to rvery- 
hodie's v. x6as, Point of v . : see Point sb . 1 a. 
Let os take the moat impartial V. we can 1679. C. 
Nor did his political views and maxims seem less 
strange. 1769. 3 It may not be amiss to give the 

reader the whole argument hera in one v. X790. 4. 1 

have told you my views for Jemima 1831. 3. 1 enter- 
tain no v, of any emolument whatever from the pre- 
sent publication 1827. 

Phrases, t At, to the v. (in hawking or hunting) : By 
sight. In ( . .) v.: a. In (the) v. of in the sight of, to 
as to be seen by ; also, within sight of, near enough to 
see. b. In v. t in sight ; also (b) in contemplation or 
aotica, under attention 1 (c) as an end or object aimed 
at C in v. of. (m) in prospect or anticipation of, 
with a view tot ( 6 ) in consideration or regard of, on 
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account of. On (..)▼•: a. On or upon (the) v of on 
ocular inspection or perception spec, by way of in- 
quest. b. Oh v. t on exhibition, open to general or 
public inspection. With (..)▼•: a. With the (or a ) 
v. of with the object or design of (doing something), 
b. With a v. to , (a) with the aim or object of attaining, 
effecting, or accomplishing something ; (b) with regard 
to 1 (c) in view of. c. With this (or that) */., with this 
intention or aim, for this purpose. To take a v. of, 
to take a look at, to make an examination or survey 
of. To take the long v„ to provide for the future. 

Comb. : v. -finder, an attachment to a camera by 
which it is more readily adjusted to photograph a 
particular view. 

View (vifi), v. 1593. [f. prec.] z. tram. 
To inspect or examine in a formal or official 
manner ; to survey carefully or professionally ; 
fto review (troops), fb. spec. To inspect or 
examine (records, accounts, etc.) by way of 
check or control -1647. tc. To survey or ex- 
plore (a country, coast, etc.) -1796. a. To look 
at (something) more or less attentively ; to 
scrutinize ; to observe closely 1548. b. To see 
or behold ; to catch sight of 1586. c. Hunting. 
With away : To see (a fox) break cover ; to give 
notice of (the fox as doing so) by hallooing 
X853. 8. To survey mentally ; to consider 1591. 

b. To regard or consider in a certain light 

*765- 

x. The Surgeon,.. having viewed the wound,.. or- 
dered his Patient instantly to bed Fielding. a. 
Looke where she comes: iEneas, viewc her Well 1593- 
b. The fox was viewed several times by the horsemen 
1B10. 3. Bede viewed the world only from the retire- 

ment of his cell 1845. b. A third manner of viewing 
mixed governments 1832. 

Viewer (vitf-ai). late ME. [f. View v. + 
-er *.] x. One who views. a. A person ap- 
pointed to examine or inspect something, either 
on a special occasion or permanently ; in later 
use esp. an inspector or examiner of goods sup- 
plied by contract ; t spec, in Law , one appointed 
by a court to inspect a place, property, etc., 
and report upon it. late ME. 

View-halloo (viahilw). 1761. [f.Visw 
v. + Halloo. ] The shout given by a huntsman 
on seeing a fox break cover. 

Viewless (vifiles), a. 1603. [f. View sb. 
or v.] x. That cannot be perceived by the eye ; 
incapable of being seen ; invisible, orig. and 
chiefly poet. 9. Devoid of a view or prospect 
1840. 8* Having no views or opinions 1885. 

1. To be imprison'd in the viewlesse windes Shaks. 
Hence Viewlessly adv. invisibly. 

View-point, viewpoint 1856. [LView 
sb.l A point of view. 

Viewy(viR*i),a. 1848. [f.ViEW-rJ.] Given 
to adopting speculative views on particular sub- 
jects ; inclined to be unpractical or visionary. 
9. slang. Attractive in appearance; showy 1851. 

z. 1 doubt whether the public care much about v. 
books 1883. a. Odds and ends of the bam, such as 
isn't quite v. enough for the public 1851. Hence 
Viewiness. 

Vigesimal (voi-, vidge*sim&l), a. 1656. [f. 
L. vigesimus , var. of vtcesimus, l. viceni distrib. 
of vicinti twenty.] Of or pertaining to twenty ; 
based on the number twenty. 
Vige-Bimo-quaTto. 1864. — Twenty- 
pour mo. 

II Vigia (vrdxii). 1867. [Sp. or Pg., look- 
out s — L. vigilia (see next).T A warning on a 
ea chart to denote some bidden danger. 

Vigil (vi-dgil). ME. [a. AF. and OF. 
vigile : — L. vigilia watch, wakefulness, f. vigil 
awake, alert.] 1. Eccl. The eve of a festival or 
holy day, esp. as an occasion of religious obser- 
vance. b. A devotional watching, eip. the watch 
kept on the eve of a festival or holy day ; for- 
merly , a nocturnal servi ce or devotion . Chiefly in 
pi. late MB. c. pi. Prayers said or sung at a noc- 
turnal service, spec, for the dead, arch . X483, t»- 
One or other of the four watches into which the 
Romans divided the night -1656. 8* An occa- 
sion or period of keeping awake for some 
special reason or purpose 1711. b. Without 
article: Watching, watch 1816. 4. A state or 
period of wakefulness or inability to sleep. 
Somewhat rare. poet. X747. 

t. He that shall see this day, and liua old age. Will 
yeerely on the V. feast his neighbours. And say, to 
morrow is Saint Crisplan Shaks. b. The solemnity 
of the Easter v. 1896. Phr. To keep (*) v. or vigils. 
3. His delicate frame worn out by the labours and 
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vigUs of many months Macaulay, b. Hernias and 
the twelve virgins keep v. by the tower 1893. 

Vigilance (vi-dgiUns). 1570. [a. F., or 
ad. L. vigilantia ; see next and -ANCE.l x. 
The quality or character of being vigilant; 
alertness or closeness of observation, fb. A 
guard or watch. Milt. 9. The state of being 
awake; spec, in Path., abnormal wakefulness, 
inability to sleep, insomnia X748. 

s. What constant v. it requires to preserve the public 
health in a Urge city 1875. b. In at this Gate none 
pass The v. here plac't M ilt. 

attrib . : V. committee U.S., a self-appointed com- 
mittee for the maintenance of justice and order in 
an imperfectly organized community \ hence v. man, 
work. 

fVl-gilancy. 1537. [ad. L. vigilantia , {. 
vigilant vigilant ; see next and -ANCY. j ■* 
prec. -1767. 

Vigilant (vi-d^llftnt), a. 1480. [a. F., or 
ad. L. vigilant -, vigilans, pres. pple. of vigilare 
to keep awake, f. vigil awake.J 1. Wakeful 
and watchful ; keeping steadily on the alert, g. 
Of attention, etc. t Characterized by vigilance 
*53*- 

x. Be sober, be v. t Pet. v. 8. Disperse then to your 
posts : be firm and v. Byron, a. They kept a v. eye 
..upon every height where a scout might be posted 
1836. Hence Vi*gilant-ly odt>„ f.neaa. 
Vigilante (vid^ila-nU). 1865. [a. Sp., ■* 
Vigilant is.] U.S. A member of a vigilance 
committee. 

'I Vigneron (Wn y arofi). 1456. [F., f. vigne 
Vine sb .] One who cultivates grape-vines; a 
wine-grower. 

Vignette (vinye»t, vine- t),xd. 1751. [a. F, ; 
see Vinet.] x. An ornamental or decorative 
design, usu. of relatively small size, on a blank 
space in a book or among printed matter, esp. 
at the beginning or end of a chapter or other 
division ; spec, any embellishment, illustration, 
or picture unenclosed in a border, or having the 
edges shading off into the surrounding paper ; 
the head-piece or tail-piece of a book or article, 
b. An ornamental design, drawing, or picture in 
a manuscript or written document 183a 9. A 

photographic portrait, showing only the head or 
the head and shoulders, with the edges of the 
print shading off into the background 1862. 
Vignette (vinye*t,vine*t),r. 1853. [f.prec.J 
trans. To make a vignette of; spec, in Photogr., 
to produce (a picture or portrait) in the style 
of a vignette by softening away or shading off 
the edges, leaving only the central portion. 

[I Vigogne (vxgon*). 1660. [F., ad. Sp. 

VicuRa.] i. - VicuRa x. 9. Vicuna-cloth 
1876. 8- V. yarn, a mixture of vicuha wool or 

other fine wool, and cotton 1885. 
Vigonia(vie<?o*nii). 1763. [app. a latini- 
ration of prec. J ■■ prec. x, 9. 

Vigorous (vrgorcs), a. ME. [See next 
and -ous ] 1. Of persons or animals ; Strong 

and active in body ; robust in health or constitu- 
tion, So of the body or its parts, health, etc. 
b. Of plants, etc. : Growing strongly and freely 
1706. c. Marked by, requiring or involving 
physical strength or activity 1697. 9. Full of or 
characterized by vigour or active force ; power- 
ful, strong 1548. b. Of language, etc. 1 Ener- 
getic, forcible, powerful x8ax. 8* Of actions, 
measures, etc. : Characterized by, attended, 
carried out, or enforced with vigour or energy 
X599. b. Oi persons, etc. t Acting, or prepared 
to act, with vigour 1638. 

z. Men are Conservatives when they are least v~ or 
when they sre most luxurious Emerson. The. . v. pulse, 
end undfmmed eye 187* b. Some Trees are weak, 
others strong and v. 17136. c. The keenness of youths 
v. day 183& a. Elaterinm is a v. Purge <708. The 
air was dark and heavy, for want of that v. heat which 
clears.. it 1770. Where the opportunities of v. intel- 
lectual exercise were frequent Macaulay, b. A co- 
pious fount of v. English 1B64. iAv, defence 1777. 
D. Ac able, v., and well-informed statesman Bubka 
H ence Vi'gorcroa-ly adv., -ossa. 

Vigour (vi'gax). Al*o {U.S.) vigor. late 
ME. [a. AF., OF. vigor, ad. L. vigor liveliness, 
force, f. vigert to thrive.] x. Active physical 
strength as an attribute or quality of living things ; 
active force or power; activity or energy of body 
or constitution, a. Mental or moral strength, 
force, or energy ; activity, animation, or liveli- 
ness of the mind or the faculties 1587. 8* Active 
force orstrengtb as an attribute of things, natural 
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agencies, conditions, or qualities; Intensity of 
effect or operation 1445. +4. Legal or binding 

force; validity* In v., In force or operation. 
-1678. 5. Strong or energetic action, esp. in 

administration or government ; the power, ex- 
ercise, or use of this, esp. as possessed by or as 
an attribute of a ruler or governor. (Freq. im- 
plying some degree of severity or rigour.) x6x8. 
6. Tim condition or state of greatest strength 
•r activity, esp. in the life of a man ; spec, in 
Med., the height or acme of a disease 1563. 

z. The stnnowy v. of the trauailcr Shakb. In order 
to.. maintain a sufficient degree of v. in the vines 
2643. a. The mind retains its utmost v. to forty-nine 
1893. 3. My bones beares witness©. That since haue 
felt the vigor of his rage Shakb. The 


b wanting in v. and eontrast 1873. 
Act and the ~ 


whole picture 
The Five Mile 


Conventicle Act were in fclj v. Macaulay. 

5. The Star Chamber . . was invested with a v. beyond 
the laws 1830. 6. He was then in the V. of his years 

1697. 

Viking (voi’kiq, vHdq). Also vfldngr, 
wi(c)king. 1807. fad. ON., Icel. vikingr, = 

OE. wictng\ perh. formed from OE. wic camp, 
the formation of temporary encampments being 
a feature of viking raids ; but commonly re- 
garded as f. ON. vlk creek, inlet + - ingr -ING 8 .] 
Hist . One of those Scandinavian ad venturers who 
practised piracy at sea, and committed depreda- 
tions on land, in northern and western Europe 
from the 8th to the 1 ith c. j occas. gen., a warlike 
pirate or sea-rover. 

A fleet of vikings from Norway ravaged the western 
Coasts 1848. 

IjViiayet (vila-yet). 1869. [Turkish, ad. 
Arab, weldyeh, -yet district, dominion.] A pro- 
vince of the Turkish empire ruled by a vali or 
governor-general. 

Vild (valid), a • Obs. exc. arch, or dial. 
1560. [Variant of Vile a., with excrescent <f.] 
Vile a . Hence Vi'ldly adv. 

Vile (vail), a. and culv. ME. [a. AF. and 

OF. (also mod.F.) vil masc., vile fetn. : — L. 

vilem, vilis cheap, common, mean, base.] A. 
adj. x . Of actions, conduct, character, etc. : 
Despicable on moral grounds ; characterized 
by baseness or depravity, b. Of epithets, etc. : 
Implying (moral) baseness or depravity 1560. 
a. Of persons : Of a base or despicable cha- 
racter ; morally depraved or degraded ME. 3. 
Physically repulsive, esp. through filth or cor- 
ruption ; horrid, disgusting ME. b. Of clothes, 
etc. : Mean, wretched 1520. 4. Of conditions, 

situations, treatment, etc. : Base or degrading 
In character or effect ; ignominious ME. 5. 
Of little worth or account ; mean or paltry in 
respect of value; held in no esteem. Also 
absol. ME. +b. Cheap, low (in price) -1601. 
C. Of poor or bad quality ; wretchedly bad or 
inferior ME. b. Used as an intensive emphasiz- 
ing some bad quality or condition; also colloq. 
trivially (cf. foi. 1 ). late ME. 

I. Let their v. tnoughts the thinclcers mine he Sin- 
met. b. The vilest epithet in the English language 
1868. a A victim to the snare. That v. attorneys for 
the weak prepare Crab be. 3. My v. body 1 bequeath 
to the dust 1037. b. A poore man in vvle raiment 
Tindalb it. a. 4. He had been a slave, in the 
vilest of all positions 1879. Phr. Durance a.: see 
Durance 5. 3. The vilest and commonest stones 1677. 

A clamorous v. plebeian Pofb. 6* A V. compound . . 
called Oha potlrida 1841. 

B. adv . — Vilely adv. Now only In combs. 
ME, Hence Vi le-ly adv., mess. 
fViliaco. 1593- It. viglbacco : — pop.L. 
*viliaccvm, -us, f. L. vilis vile,] A vile or con- 
temptible person -1651. 

Vilification (vidifik^-Jen). 1653. r«d. L. 
+vilifieatio ; *ee next and -kIcation.] The ac- 
tion of vilifying by means of abusive language ; 
reviling ; an Instance of this. 

Vilify (vi-lifoi), v. 1450- [ ft <L l*te L, vi/i- 
jicare, 1. vilis VlLE a. ; see -(l)FY.] 1. trans. 

To lower or lessen in worth or value ; to reduce 
to a lower standing or leveL Also refl. Now 
rare or Obs* fb. To make morally vile ; to de- 

S ide ; also, to defile or dirty -1781. to* To 
ng disgrace or dishonour upon -1749* a - 
tTo depreciate or disparage in discourse j to 
defame or traduce ; to speak evil of 1586. fa* 
To regard as worthless or of little value ; to 
contemn or despise -1671. 

1. b. Thir Makers Image, .then Foiiiook them, when 
themselves they vftlUTdTo serve engovern'd appetite 
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Milt. s. Mother-in-Lawea, Poets much VUifle *639. 
Hence Vi’llfier, a defamer or abuser. 

Vilipend (vi lipend), v. 1470. [a. OF, 

vilipender, or ad. L. vilipendere, f, vihs vile, : 
worthless + pendere to consider, esteem.] i. 
trans. To rate or regard as being of little value 
or consequence ; to contemn or despise ; to treat 
slightingly, a. To abuse or vilify 1529, 
a Even Dryden, who speaks with proper respect of 
Corneille, vilipends Racine 1806. Hence tVillpeH- 
dency, the expression of disparagement or contempt 
(rare). 

Villty (voi'ltti). Obs. exc. arch, late ME. 
[a. OK. viliti, ad. L. vilitas, f. vilis Vile a. ; 
see -ity.] 1 . Vileness of character or conduct ; 
moral baseness, fa. Meanness or lowliness of 
condition -1696. fb. Cheapness -1674. 

Vill (vil). 1596. [a. AF., OF. vile, ville 
farm, country-house, village (mod.F. town) 

: — L. villa Villa jd.l x. Law and Hist , A 
territorial unit or division under the feudal sys- 
tem, consisting of a number of houses or build- 
ings with their adjacent lands, more or less con- 
tiguous and having a common organization; 
corresponding to the An^lo-Saxon tithing and 
to the modern townshipor civil parish. n.poei. 
A village 1700. 

1. Any Parish, Township, Vill, or Extraparochial 
Place 1721. a. Parochial Priests were fix'd in ev’ry 
Vill 1700. 

Villa (vi-la). 1611. [Partly a. L., country- 
house, farm, perh. a dim. from the stem of virus 
village; partly a. It., from the same source.] 
orip. A country mansion or residence, together 
witn a farm, farm- buildings, or other houses 
attached, built or occupied by a person of some 
position and wealth ; a country seat or estate ; 
later, a residence in the country or in the neigh- 
bourhood of a town, usu. standing in its own 
grounds, b. Hence, any residence of a superior 
type, in the suburbs of a town or in a residential 
district, such as is occupied by a person of the 
middle-class ; also, any small better-class dwell- 
ing house, usu. one which is detached or semi- 
detached 1755. Hence ViTladom, the world 
of villas ; suburban villas or their residents col- 
lectively. 

Village (vHedff), sb. late ME. [a. OF. ? 

L. villaticvm , neuL sing, of villaticus of or 
pertaining to a villa, f. villa Villa ; see -age.] 
1. A collection of dwelling-houses and other 
buildings, larger than a hamlet and smaller than 
a town, or having a simpler organization and 
administration than the latter. Sometimes ap- 
plied joc. to a large town or city. b. U.S. 
A minor municipality with limited corporate 
powers 1888. a. The inhabitants or residents 
of a village; the villagers 1529. 8. transf A 

small group or cluster of the burrows of prairie- 
dogs 1808. 

1. A wall'd Towne is more worthier then a v. Shakb. 
Birmingham fa called 'the hardware village* 1874. 
Hence vi*llage v. intr. to settle down to a villeggia- 
tura. Villager, one who lives in a v. : now usu., a 
working-class inhabitant of a v. Vi'llagOry, vil- 
lages collectively. 

Villain (vi'Un), sb. ME. [a. AF. and OF. 
vil tin, villain : — pop. I.. *villanutn 9 *villanvs, 
f. L. villa Villa. Cf. Villein.] i. orig. A 
low-born, base-minded rustic ; a man of ignoble 
ideas or instincts ; in later use. an unprincipled 
or depraved scoundrel; a man naturally dis- 
posed to base or criminal actions, or deeply in- 
volved In the commission of disgraceful crimes. 

b. Used playfully. Also applied to a woman 
1590. c. (Usu. with the.) That character in a 
play, novel, etc., whose evil motives or actions 
form an important element tn the plot 1822. 9 . 
A person or animal of a troublesome character 
in some respect. Const, to with inf. 1895; 

«. Now knock© when I bid you t sirrah villains 
Shake There were two desperate Villains among 
them Db Fob. b. lie fetch her* it is the prettiest 
villaine Shaks. I shall telegraph to the young v. 1908. 

c. Amulf. as usual, appears as the v. of the piece 2807, 

Hence Vrllaineas, a female v. „ , „ 

Villain (vrlan), a . Now rare. ME. [a. AF. 
and OF. vilein , vilain\ seeprec.] +x. Boorish, 
clownish, -late ME. a. Base in character or 
disposition J given to committing vile or criminal 
acts ME. 3. Partaking of the nature of villainy 
ME. 4. Low or mean In respect of birth or 
position 1483. 

a. Where gloomily retired The v. spider lives, cun- 


villein 

nlng and fierce Thomson. 3. Narrowness or spite, 
Of v. fancy fleeting by Tennyson. 

Villain: see Villein. 

Villainize (vi*ldnaiz), v. 1623. [C Vil- 
lain jA] z. trans . To render villainous ; to 
debase or degrade, a. To treat or revile as a 
villain 1857. 

Villainous (vrbnd*), a. late ME. ^.Vil- 
lain sb. + -OUS.] x. Of persons: Having the 
character or disposition of a villain ; infamously 
depraved or wicked ; vilely criminal 155a 9. 

Of actions: Of the nature of villainy; marked 
by depravity or vileness of conduct, late ME 
Of looks, etc. : Indicative of villainy 1828. 
3. Of words, etc. : Pertaining to or characteristic 
of a villain 1470. f4- Shameful, atrocious, 

horrible -1616. 5. Extremely bad or objection- 
able ; atrocious, detestable 1^96. 6. Low or 

base in respect of social position ; servile -1766. 

1. There fa nothing but Roguery to be found in Vil- 
Isnous man Shaks. a. A Vilanousand shamefull act 
1573. b. A most sinister and v. squint Dickens. 3. 
A. low oath Stevenson. 4. Phr. iV. judgement. 
a sentence of extreme severity passed on one found 
guilty of conspiracy or other grave offence. 5. Thou 
art ugly and old. And a v. Scold Addison. Tne wea- 
ther was v. 1884. Hence VHlalnous-ly adv., -nesa. 

Villainy (vi-lini). ME. [a. AF. and OF. 
viU(i)nie,vilanie t vilenit', see Villain sb. and 
-T*. Until the 19th c. villany was the more 
prevalent spelling.] x. Action or conduct be- 
fitting, characteristic or typical of a villain ; evil 
or wrongdoing of a foul, infamous, or shame- 
ful nature ; extreme wickedness on the part of 
a person in dealing with others, b. With a and 
pi. i An instance or case of this, late ME. +9. 
Ill-usage, indignity, insult -1590. ta. Disgrace, 
dishonour; ignominy; discredit -1594. 1*4. 

Lack of courtesy or politeness ; incivility, rude- 
ness ; boorishness -1694. -(-5. The condition 

or state of a villein ; bondage, servitude ; hence, 
moral degradation -f 543. 

1. Age's firm, cold, subtle v.Shkllby. b. Robberies 
and all manner of Villanies 1692. a. To see villanie 
offered him. and to holde his peace 1590. 

Phrases. iTo say or speak (a, no, etc.) v., to speak 
(no) evil, to use (refrain from) low, obscene, or oppro- 
brious language. iTo speak v. of, to defame (a per* 
son). So f words ofv. 

Villakin (vi-Ukin). 1730. [f. Villa 4* 
-KIN.] A bttle villa ; a villa-residence. Chiefly 
familiar or joc. 

1 am every day building villakins and have given 
over that of castles Gay. 

Vilian (vi-lan). Hist. 155a. [ad. med.L* 
vilUtnus villager, f. L. villa Villa. J A villein | 
an occupier of land in the feudal vill. 
IjVlllanella (vilane*i&). PI. -elle. 1597. 
[It, fern, of villanello rural, rustic, f. villano\ 
see Villain sb. and a.] An unaccompanied 
part-song, of light rustic character. 
j| ViilaneUe (vil&n<rl). 1586. [a. F., ad. It. 
villanella ; see prec.] +i. — prec. -1685. a. 
A poem of fixed form , usu. of a pastoral or lyric 
nature, consisting normally of five three-lined 
stanxas and a final quatrain, with only two 
rhymes throughout 1877. 

a A dainty thing '& the V. Sly, musical, a jewel in 
rhyme Hbmlxy. 

VOlarBite (vila xwit). 1846. [a. F., f. 

name of D. Villars (1745-18x4), a French botan- 
ist.] Min , A hydrous silicate of magnesium 
occurring massive or in rounded grains at 
Traversella, Piedmont 

Villatic (vilae tik), <x. 1671. [ad. L. villati- 
CVS, f. villa Villa.] Of or pertaining to a villa 
or villas or to the inhabitants ; esp. rural, rustic. 

The perched roosts, And nests in order rang’d Of 
tsmev. Fowl Milt. 

fiVilleggiatura (viledgi&ttf rfi). 1749. [It., 
f. villeggiare to live at a villa or in the country, 
f. villaviULA.] Residence at a country villa 
or in the country ; a holiday spent in thin way. 
Lord Byron is in v., near Leghorn Shelley. 
Villein (vrlAi). Now Hist. Also villain* 
ME [a. AF. villein, villain Vxllain id,] One 
of the class of serfs in the feudal system ; spec. 
a peasant occupier or cultivator entirely subject 
to a lord (v. in gross Gross sb . 9 2 9 . ) or attacked 
to a manor iv. regardant REGARDANT a. k.) ; 
a tenant in villeinage ; also applied to a person 
regarded as holding a similar position in other 
communities ; a bondsman, Hence formerly 
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VILLEINAGE 

in general use, a peasant, country labourer, or 
low-born rustic. 

The villain was not a slave, but a freeman minus 
the very important rights of his lord 1876. 

attnb . ; v. service, service which a villein was 
bound to render to his lord as a condition of holding 
his land : -socage, socage or tenure by v. service. 

Villeinage (vi-lArtdgV ME. [a.AF.(OF.) 

vil(l)enage, perh. ad. med.L. villenagium ; see 
prec. and -age.] i. The tenure by which a 
feudal villein held or occupied his land ; tenure 
of lands by bond-service rendered to the lord 
or superior. Also called tenure in v. a. The 
state or condition of a feudal villein ; complete 
subjection, bondage, serfdom, servitude 1531. 

x. Copy-holders is hut a, new Name, for anciently 
they were called Tenants in villenage 16^2. s. Re- 
duced to the terms of the Peasants of France, of v. 
and slavery Milt. fig. As if sin were condemn’d in 
a perpetual v. ..never to be manumitted Milt. 

Villiform (vi*Iifpim),<z. 1849. Tad. mod.L. 
villiformis ; see Villus and -form.] Zool. Of 
the teeth of certain fishes: Having tne form of 
villi ; so numerous, slender, and closely set as 
to resemble the pile of velvet. 

Villose (vibes), a. 1727. [ad. L. villosus 
hairy, rough, {.villus Villus.] Dot . and Ent. ■■ 
Villous a. 

Villosity (vilp’Blti). 1777. [See prec. and 
-ITV. J x. Dot., Zool., etc. The condition or fact 
of being villose or villous. a. a. A villous for- 
mation or surface, b. A villus. 1828. 

Villous (vi’las), a. late ME. [ad. L. villo 
sus Villose a.] x. Anat. Covered with nume- 
rous thick-set slender projections resembling 
short hairs, a. Of the nature of villi 1664. 3. 

Dot. Of parts of plants: Thickly covered with 
long soft hairs 1766. Hence Vi*llously adv. 

|| Villus (vrlfls). PL villi (vi-lai). 1704, 
[L.. tuft of hair, shaggy hair.] 1. Dot . A long, 
slender, soft hair. 9. Anat . A slender hair-like 
process or minute projection forming one of a 
number closely set upon a surface 1738. 

Vim (vim), orig. U.S . 1850. [perh. inter- 
jectional, but commonly taken as a. I.. vim, 
acc. sing, of vis strength, energy.] Force or 
vigour, energy. 4 go '. 

Vimineous(virai*nfcs), a. Nownzw. 1657 
[f. L. vimineus . f. vimin - osier + -OUS.] 1. 
Made of pliable twigs or wickerwork. 2. Pot. 
Proiucmg long, flexible shoots or twigs 1664. 

|| Vina (v*n&). 1796. [Skr. and Hindi vin& ] 
An Indian musical instrument consisting of a 
fretted fingerboard, to which seven strings fitted 
with pegs are attached, with a gourd at each 
end ; an Indian lyre. 

Vinaceous (vam^i jas), a. 1688. [f. L. 

vin actus , f. vinum wine ; see -aceous.] Of the 
reddish colour of wine; wine-coloured. Also 
elhpt. or as sb. 

II Vinaigrette (vin^gret). 1698. [F., f. 

vinaigre VINEGAR sb.'] 1. A small two-wheeled 

carriage drawn or pushed by hand, formerly in 
use in France. Now Hist. 9. A small orna- 
mental bottle or box usu. containing a sponge 
charged with some aromatic or pungent salts ; 
a smelling-bottle x 8 xi. 

Vinal (vai-nal), a. Now rare . 1658. Tad. 
L. vinalis (rare), f. vinum wine.] Produced by 
or originating in wine. 

Vincentian (rinse m/an), sb. and aJ 1854. 
[f. Vincent (see def.) +-IAN.) A. sb. A member 
of the Congregation of the Priests of the Mission 
founded by Sit. Vincent de Paul (1576-2660). 
B. adj. Of or pertaining to this. 

Vincentian (vinseufan). a . 2 1875. [f. 

Vincent (see defj 4- -IAN.J Originating or 
associated with SU Vincent of Leri ns (died 


2358 


*450 A.D.). 

The meaning of 1 Semper * in the Vincentian Canon 
Ivis. quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus ere - 
ditum ss*\ Liddon. 

Vincible (vrnsfb’l), a. 1548. [ad. L. vinci- 
bilis , f. vin cere to overcome ; see -ible,] i . Of 
persons t That may be overcome or vanquished ; 
susceptible of defeat or overthrow. 9. Of 
material or immaterial things, obstacles, argu- 
ments, etc. t That may be overcome ; conquer- 
able, surmountable 1568. 

s. He net easily v. in spirit.. drew his sword 163a 
a. Nought is so bard but v. by paines Fuller. V. ig- 
norance, an Ignorance the means of overcoming which 


are possessed by the ignorant person himself. Hence 
VincibFlity, vpncibleness. Vimcibly adv. 

[I Vinculum (vrgkidlflm). PL vincula. 
1678. [L. t f. vine-, vincire to bind + - ulum 
-ule.] 1, A bond of union ; a tie. Usu. fig . 
9. Math . A straight line drawn over two or 
more terms, denoting that these are to be con- 
sidered as subject to the same operations of 
multiplication, division, etc., by another term 
1710. 3. Anat . A ligament or frenum 1859. 

Vindemiate (vindrmirit), v. 1664. [f. L. 

vindemiat -, vindemiare, i. vindemia vintage.] 
intr. To gather ripe fruit, esp. grapes (rare). 
So Vindemia 'tion, the gathering of grapes or 
other fruit 1609. 
llVindemiatrix (vind/ , mi*J*triks). 1704. [med. 
or mod. L. fem. of vindemiator vintager, star in 
Virgo, f. L. vindemiare .] A bright fixed star in 
the constellation Virgo. 

Vindicable (rindik&bT), a. 1647. [ad 
late L. vindicabilis, f. L. vindicate to vindicate.] 
Capable of being vindicated, justified, or main- 
tained. 

Vindicate (vi*ndik*it), v. 1623. ff. L. 
vindicate, vindicate (also vendicare) to claim, 
set free, punish, f. vim , acc. sing, of vis foice +■ 
dic~, diet re to say.] ■fi. trans. To avenge or 
revenge (a person, cause, wrong, etc.) -1713. 
tb. To punish -1770. T2. To make or set free ; 

to deliver or rescue. Usu. const from . -1761. 
3. To clear from censure, criticism, suspicion 
or doubt, by means of demonstration ; to justify 
or uphold by evidence or argument 1635. b. 
To provide justification for (something) ; to 
justify by facts or results 1702. 4. To assert, 

maintain, or make good by one’s action, esp. 
in one's own interest ; to defend against en 
croachment or interference 1650. 5. To claim 

as properly belonging to oneself or another; to 
assert or establish possession of (something) 
for oneself or another 1680. b. Without const. : 
To claim for oneself or as one’s rightful property ; 
spec, in luzw 17*5. 

1. But Cupid, full of mischief, longs To v his mother's 
wrongs Swift, b. Because our grievances are . . not . . 
those which we bore from the Tudors, or vindicated on 
the Stuarts Burke. 3. The design of this treatise is 
not to v. the character of God 1736. 1 must r. Sterne 

from a charge of plagiarism 1798. b. What have 1 
ever shewn to v. this presumption of yours? Far- 
quhah. 4. Arise and v. Thy Glory, free thy people 
from thir yoke Milt. 5. Though Christ's Appeal to 
the noth vindicates that Psalm to David 1737. b. Is 
thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? The birds 
of heav'n shall v. their grain. Pope. 

Vindication (vindik/i-Jbn). 1484. [a. OF. 
(now F. dial.), vengeance, or ad. L vindicatio, 
f. vindicate ; see prec.] +1. The action of 
avenging or revenging -1690. 9 . The action of 

vindicating against censure, calumny, etc. ; 
justification by proof or explanation 1647. b. 
A justifying fact or circumstance 1846. 3. The 

action of asserting or maintaining 1871. 

a. Leave the v, of your character to your children 
1825. Phr. In v. of. 3. The bulk of the members 
supported Eliot in his last v. of English liberty 1874. 

Vindicative (vi*ndik*itiv, vindi*k&tivY a. 
1521. [ad. OF. vindicatif (also mod.F.), or 
med.L. vindicative; see Vindicate v. and 
-ivb.] +1. ■■ Vindictive a. 1. -1734- a. = 
Vindictive a. a. Now rare. x6io. 3. Serving 
to vindicate by defence or assertion 2660. 

x. They discerned not between a zealous and a v. 
spirit Donne, a. They will find it ill striving against 
the Stream and Current of V. Jujtice 1679. Hence 
VlndixativeneM, vindictiveness. 

Vindicator (vimdikrUw). 2566. [a. late L. 
(eccl.), f. vindicate Vindicate v.] One who 
vindicates. Hence Vi’ndicatress. 
Vindicatory (rindikrttori). a . 1647. [f. 

Vindicate v. + -ory V) 1. Serving to vindi- 
cate; justificatory, defensive. 9. Avenging; 
punitive ; retributive 1655. 

a. The afflictions of Job were no v. punishments to 
take vengeance of his sins 1655. Hence Vindica- 
tor!] y adv. in a v. manner. 

Vindictive (vindi'ktiv), a. 1616. [f. L. 
vindicta vengeance, revenge -f -IVK.] x. Of per- 
sons : Given to revenge ; having a revengeful 
disposition, b. Of actions, qualities, etc. 1 
Characterised by a desire for, or the exercise 
of, revenge 1627. 2. Involving retribution or 1 

punishment ; punitive, retributive ; avenging. | 


VINERY 

Now rare. 7623. b. Of deities t Inflicting 
punishment for wrongdoing 1703. 

x. He is as v. as a demon 1875. b. When.. you en- 
gage To meet high Heaven's v. Rage 174* s. The., 
debts we owe to thy v. justice 1711. V. damages, 
damages awarded not only as compensation to the 
plaintiff but also as a punishment to the defendant. 

b. V. Jove prepares his Thunder 1703. Hence Vin- 
di'ctlve-ly adv., -neae. 

Vine (vain), sb. ME. [a. OF. vigne, vine 
(mod.F. vigne) : — L. vinca vineyard, vine, f. 
vinum wine.] I. x. The trailing or climbing 
plant, Vitis vinifera, bearing the grapes from 
which ordinary wine is made (« Grape-vine) ; 
also gen., any plant of the genus Vitis. b. A 
single plant or tree of this species or genus ME. 

c. A representation of a vine in metal, embroi- 

dery, etc. late ME. ; also, an ornamental figure 
cut by a skater. 9. fig. a. Applied to Christ, 
in renderings or echoes of John xv. x and 5. 
ME. b. In allusion to Ps. cxxviii. 3. 1787. 3. 

Applied, with distinguishing epithets, to some 
species of Vitis distinct from the ordinary 
grape-vine, and to many plants of other genera 
which in some feature resemble this, late ME 
4. The stem of any trailing or climbing plant. 
Also collect . without article. 1563. b. U.S. A 
trailing or climbing plant 1842. 

x. Then sayde the trees vnto the vyne : Come thou 
end be oure hinge Covrbdalr Judg. ix. 12. b. Rai- 
sins from the Grapes of Psythian Vines Drydkn. a. 
&. That true V. whereof wee both spiritually and cor- 
porally are branches Hooker. b. A wife, who bids 
fair to be a fruitful v. 1787. 3. Wild v , the fox- 

grape, Vitis Labrusca (now rare or Obs.)i also, one 
or other of several climbing or trailing plants, esp. 
bryony and traveller's joy. 

II. +1. A vineyard -1560. 9 . A grape. Obs. 

or poet, late ME. 8* Rom. Antiq . — VINE A 
(rare) 1563. 

attnb. and Comb., as V.- branch, ■ grounds , deaf, 
-prop, -stock, v. bower, a species of clematis (1 Clema- 
tis Viticella ) j -disease, one or other disease attack- 
ing vines, esp. v.-mildew and the v.-pest {Phylloxera) 1 
-fretter (now rare or Obs ), -grub, a grub or in- 
sect (esp. a species of aphis) feeding upon vines * 
•leek, round-beaded garlic {AUium amfeloprasum) \ 
•louse, the phylloxera l -mildew, a disease of vines 
caused by the fungus Oidium Tucleeri ; the fungus or 
mould itself j -moth, a species of pyralis infesting 
vines » -pest, the phylloxera 1 -rod, a rod of v.-wood, 
spec, as the staff of a Roman centurion ; -sawfly, a 
species of sawfly, the larvae of which feed on the v. I 
•scrub, in Australia, scrub abounding in various 
species of Vitis ; -snail I F. escargot des vignes) , the 
Roman snail ; -weevil, a small weevil destructive to 
vines. Hence Vine v. trans. to graft {in or into a 
vine ) ; intr. to develop tendrils like a vine. 

HVinea (vi-n/a). 1601. [L.; see Vine jA] 

A kind of protective shed or penthouse anciently 
used in siege operations. 

Vineal (vrn/al), a. rare. 1659. [ad. L. 
vinealis, f. vine a Vine jA] Of or pertaining 
to vines or wine ; living on vines ; consisting of 
wine. 

Vi*ne-dret8ser. 1560. [Vink sb.'] One 
occupied in the pruning, training, and cultiva- 
tion of vines. 

Vinegar (vrneg&i), sb. ME. [a. OF. vyn 
egre, vinaigre (so mod.F.), f. vin : — L. vinum 
w\ne + egre,aifreKkGKK. a. ] i.A liquid (con- 
sisting of acetic acid in a dilute form) produced 
by the acetous fermentation of wine and some 
other alcoholic liauors or special compounds, 
and employed in tne preparation of food (or aa 
a relish to this), and in the arts, etc. b. With 
<z and pi. A particular kind or special prepara- 
tion of vinegar 1839. 9. Jig. Speech, temper, 

etc. of a sour or acid character x6or. 

x. alius. Our desire is. .not to pour Vineger but Oyt 
into the Wounds 1656. a. Heere 's the Challenge-*! 
I warrant there '• v. and pepper in 't Shako. 

attrib. and Comb., as v. fettle, -cruet \ (<■ sour) tv* 
faced adj. V. Bible, an edition printed by Baskett 
in 17 if, bo called from an error in the running title 
at St. Luke, chap, xxii, where it reeds 1 tbs parable 
of the v. ( , instead of 4 the parable of the vineyard *| 
v.-eel, a minute nematoid worm {Anguiilula aceti) 
breeding in v* 1 v. mother, • vinegar-plant (b) 1 
•plant, (a) the Virginian sumach, Rhus typhinm j {b) 
a mould which grows on the surface of liquids under* 
going acetous fermentation | -tree, m v. • pl ant (a)% 
•yard, a yard or open space in which v. casks are 
arranged. Hence Vl'negar v. trusts, to treat with 
v. in some way 1 to add or apply v. tot to restore by 
means of v. Vinegary a. resembling v. \ sour lilts n, 

Vinery (voi-nari), late ME. [ad. xnedJL. 

vinarium, or t Vink sb. + -kryJ +i. A rifle* 
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VINET 

yard -1513. a. A glass house or hot-house 
constructed for the cultivation of the grape- 
vine 1789. a* Vines collectively 1883. 
tVinet. late ME. [ad. OF. vignete, vig- 
nette, dim. of vigne Vine b. Readopted in 
18th c. as Vignette.] x . A running or trailing 
ornament or design in imitation of the branches, 
leaves, or tendrils of the vine, employed in 
architecture or decorative work -1601. a. — 
Vignette sb. x. x b, -1637. 8, An ornamental 
title-page or the like containing various sym- 
bolical designs or figures -1625. 

Vineyard ( vi ny&id ). ME. [f. Vin e sb. + 
Yard sb., after the earlier wineyard, OE. win- 
geard .] A piece of ground in which grape-vines 
are cultivated; a plantation of vines. ts.fig. 
A sphere of action or labour, esp. of an elevated 
or spiritual character. (See Matt. xx. z and xxi. 
28. io.) late ME. 

b. The v. of methoriism lies before yon Smollett. 
Hence Vl'neyardist, one who engages in vine- 
growing. 

|| Vingt-et-un (vamuoh), vingt-un (vaefit- 
ttfi). 1781. [F., 1 twenty-one'.] Around game of 
cards in which the object is to make the number 
twenty-one or as near this as possible without 
exceeding it. by counting the pips on the cards, 
court-cards counting as ten, the ace one or 
eleven as the holder chooses. 

Vinlc (voi-nik), a. 1835. [f. L. vinum 

wine.] Chem. Obtained or derived from wine 
or alcohol. 

Viniculture (vai*ni-). 1871. [f. L. vini-, 
vinum. wine + CULTURE j£.] The cultivation 
of grapes for the production of wine. Hence 
Vlnlcu’ltural a. 

Vinification (vai nifik/iribn). 1880. [f. as 
prec. ; see -fication.] The conversion of 
grape juice or the like into an alcoholic liquid 
by fermentation. 

Vino- (vai*ntf\ used as comb. f. L. vinum 
wine, as in vino-acetous , - sulphureous , arijs. 

Vinolent (yornfldnt), a . late ME. [ad. L. 
vino lent us, f. vinum wine.] Addicted to drink- 
ing wine ; tending to drunkenness. So Vi*no- 
lence. Vi*nolency, drunkenness, rare. 

Vinose (vai*n< 7 ns), a. 1727. [ad. L ~ vinos us 
full or fond of wine.] — Vinous a. 

Vinosity (vaiiyslti). 1624. [ad. L. virtoti- 
tas the flavour of wine, f. vtnosus \ see prec. and 
-ity. J The quality or state of being vinous. 

Vinous (vornasj.tf. 1664. [ad. L. znnosus, 
f. vinum wine.] 1. Of the nature of wine ; hav- 
ing the qualities of wine ; tasting or smelling 
like wine ; made of or prepared with wine. 9. 
Pertaining to or characteristic of wine 1708. 3. 

Caused by or resulting from indulgence in wine 
1776. b. Affected by the use of wine 1847. 4. 

Addicted to wine 1816. 5. With names of 

colours : Like that of (red) wine ; having a wine- 
coloured tinge 1834. 

1. So will the Liquor be V. in Smell 1691. a. A v. 
end delicious Taste 1719. 3. 1 was seized with a v. 

inspiration 1874. b. Winking, .with a pair of v. eyes 
Thackeray. 5. Cup .. rough, vinous-brown 1887. 
Hence Vi*noua-ly aJv., -ness. 

Vint, sb. 1898. Also wint. [Russ.] A 
Russian card-game resembling auction bridge. 

Vint (vini), v. 1857. [Back-formation from 
Vintner or Vintage.] trans. To make (wine 
or strong liquor). 

The best wine that ever was vinted Trollops. 
Vintage (vi-ntedj), sb. 1450- [*• AF., 
tered f. vindage , vendage, ME, vend age, OV.vert- 
dange, by association with Vintner.] i.The 
produce or yield of the vine, either as grapes or 
wine ; the crop or yield of a vineyard or district 
in a single season. Now rare or Obs. b. poet. 
Wine, esp. of good or rare quality 1604. c. 
Used witn ref. to the age or year of a particular 
wine, usu. connoting one of good or outstand- 
ing quality ; now spec, a wine made from the 
grape-crop of a certain district in a good year 
ana kept Separate on account of its quality 1746. 
s. The gathering of the ripe grapes in order to 
malm them into wine, including the preliminary 

J irocesscs of wine-making, as presslngand plac- 
ng the Juioe in the fermenting vats, eta ; the 
grape-harvest 1540. b. The season or time 
when this is done. Also with a and fl 1616. 

t* The gen'rous V. of the Chisn Vine D*ymn. b. 
0 1 tor a draught of v., that hath been Cool d s long 
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a$e in the deep-delved earth Keats. c. Taste my 
wine 1 Tis of an ancient v. Byron, attrib. The mar- 
ket for v. wines 1895. a. The grape-gatherer in time 
of Vintage Holland. 

Vintage, v. 1618. [f. prec.] trans. +a. 

To strip (vines or a vineyard) of grapes at the 
vintage -1694. b. To gather (grapes) in order 
to make wine ; to make (wine) from gathered 
grapes 1888. Hence Vfntaging vbL sb. the 
action or process of gathering the grapes at 
the v. 

Vintager (vi-ntsdjaj). 1588. [f. prec. 4* 
-ER, after med. or mod.L.ViNDEMiATRix.] x. 
One who gathers grapes in the vintage 1589. 9. 
A bright star in the constellation Virgo 1588. 

|| Vintexn (vinte*m). 1584. [Pg., f. vtnte 

twenty.] A small silver (or copper) coin of the 
value of 20 reis. 

+Vi*nter. ME. [a. AF., f. L. vinum wine.] 
A vintner -1486. 

Vintner (vi*ntnw). late ME. [Alteration 
of prec.] One who deals in or sells wine; a 
wine-merchant ; fan innkeeper selling wine. 

Vintry (vi'ntri). Now arch, or Ilist. ME. 
|f. Vinter; sf-e -ry.] A place where wine 
is sold or stored ; a wine-shop ; a wine-vault, 
or a number of these. b. With the (and 
usu. with initial cap.) : A large wine-store 
formerly existing in the City of London ; also, 
the immediate neighbourhood of this as a part 
of the city 1456. 

Viny (vai-m), a. 1570. [f. Vine sb. + -Y 1 .] 
X. Of, pertaining to or of the nature of vines ; 
composed or consisting of vines. a. Abound- 
ing in, full of, or covered with vines; bearing 
vines 1612. 

Vinyl (vai*nil). 1863. [f. L. vinum + -yl.] 
Chem. The compound univalent radical CH 2 CH, 
isomeric with ethenyl, and characteristic of 
many derivatives of ethylene (which is the hy- 
dride of vinyl). 

Violl (vai-al). 1483. [orig. ad. AF. , OF. 
viele, vie Ue VlELLE, subseq. assim. to OF., F. 
viole (» It., Sp. , Pg. viola , Prov. viula ).] X. 
A musical instrument having five, six, or seven 
strings and played by means of a bow. Now 
Hist, or arch. a. With distinguishing terms, 
denoting esp. the form or tone of the instrument. 
See also Bas&-viol, Viol da gamba, etc. 1611. 
b. Viol d'amorc or vtol(e d'amour , a viol with 
five or six metal strings 1700. 

1. For I wil not heare the melodie of thy violes 
Bible (C.enev.) Amos v. 23. 

fVi*ol 2 . Also voyol.voyal. 1627. [Origin 
obsc.] Navt. A large rope formerly used in 
weighing an anchor. Also attrib esp. in v .- 
block, -i860. 

Viola l (vzllTA). late ME. [a. L., violet.] 
+ 1. The violet (rare) -1480. 9. A large genus 

of herbaceous plants of the order Violate*, in- 
cluding violets and pansies , a plant or species 
of this genus 1731. b. A hybrid garden-plant 
of this genus, distinguished from the pansy by 
a more delicate and uniform colouring of the 
flowers 1871. 3. attrib . In chemical terms de- 
noting substances derived from the violet or 
pansy 1868. 

j| Viola 2 (vai,dh*l&, vi^'li). 1797. [Tt. and 
Sp.. ■■ F. viole Viol.M z. A four-stringed 
musical instrument slightly larger than a violin *, 
the alto or tenor violin, b. One who plays the 
viola 1894. 9. V. da (also di) gamba. = Viol 

DA GAMBA 1794. 3. V. d'amore (or t d’amour) 

~ viol d'amore (see Viol 1 2 b) 1724. 

Violable (v2i-<nab , l), a. 1559. [ad. L. 
(poet ) violabilis , f. violare to violate.] Capable 
of being violated. Hence Vi’olablenets. 
Violaceous (vauflrijos), a. 1657. [f. L. 

violaceus violet-coloured, f. viola Viola 1 ; see 
-aceous.] i. Of a violet colour ; purplish blue, 
a. Bot. Belonging to or resembling the family 
Violaee* 1889. 

Violan (vai'^lin). 1850. [f. L. viola 

Viol* 1 .] Min . A silicate of aluminium, cal- 
cium, magnesium, and sodium. 

Violate (vai*<fl*it), v. late ME. [f. L. violat -, 
violare to treat with violence.] x. trans. To 
break, Infringe, or transgress unjustifiably ; to 
fail to keep or observe duly* a. To ravish or 
outrage (a woman) 1440. 3. To do violence 

to; to treat irreverently; to desecrate, dis- 


violent 

honour, profane, or defile 1490. b. To destroy 
(a person's chastity) by force 159a. c. To in- 
terfere with by appropriation 1823. +4. To 

vitiate, corrupt, or spoil, esp. in respect of 
physical qualities -1656. *j*b. To damage or 

Injure by violence -1675. 5. To break in upon ; 
to interrupt or disturb ; to interfere with rudely 
or roughly 1667. 6. To treat without proper 

respect ur regard ; to do violence or injury to 
(feelings, etc.) in this wajr 1699. 

x. If any man be aflr&id to violat the oth of obedience, 
which they haue made to fuebe monstres Knox. Her 
priests haue violated my law Zto£. xxii. 96. He that 
would not v. truth, must avoid all injustice 1799. 5. 

Legislation passes its limits when it violates the 
purse Johnson. $0 Violate pa. gple. and ppl. a. 
(now poet). Vi'olater (now rare) « Violator. Vi*o- 
lative a. (chiefly US.) involving or causing violation 
(< 0 f something). 

Violation (vai^lri/on). late ME. [a. OF. 
violacion (F. violation), or ad. L. violation 
violatio , f. violare to violate.] The action of 
violating. 1. Infringement, flagrant disregard, 
or non-observance o/some principle or standard 
of conduct or procedure, as an oath, promise, 
law, etc. ; an instance of this, fa* The action 
of treating or handling violently and Injuriously 
1699. 3. a. Defilement of chastity, etc. ; in 

of vie* 


later use esp. by means of violence 1497. b. 
Ravishment, outrage, rape 1599. 4. Desecra- 

tion or profanation of something sacred 1546. 

x. V. of the principles of the constitution Gibbon. 
A flagrant v. of treaty 1863. 4. The v. of a sacred 

place by murder 1856. 

Violator (var<fl*it£i, -oi), late ME. [a. L. f 
f. violare to violate.] One who violates ; a 
ravisher or outrager of women ; a desecrator or 
profaner ; an infringer, breaker, or transgressor 
(of a law, compact, etc.). 

| Viol da gamba (vr 61 da ga-mb&). 1597. 
ad. It. viola da gamba * leg-viol '.] 1. A viol 

held between the legs of the player while being 
played ; in later use restricted to the bass viol 
corresponding to the modern \ ioloncello. 9. An 
organ-stop having a tone resembling that of the 
viol da gamba 1859. 

Violence (vardlSns), sb. ME. [a. AF. and 
OF., ad. L. violen tia vehemence, f. violentus 
Violent <x.] 1. The exercise of physical force 

so as to inflict injury on or damage to persons 
or property; action or conduct characterized 
by this. b. In weakened sense: Improper treat- 
ment or use of a word ; wresting or perversion 
of meaning or application ; unauthorized altera- 
tion of wording 1596. c. Undue constraint 
applied to some natural process, habit, etc. 
1715. 9 . With a and pi. An instance or case of 

violent, injurious, or severe treatment late ME. 

3. Force or strength of physical action or 
natural agents; forcible, powerful, or violent 
action or motion (in early u«e freq. connoting 
destructive force or capacity), late ME. 4. Great 
force, severity, or vehemence ; intensity 47/some 
condition or influence, late ME. 5. Vehemence 
of personal feeling or action ; great, excessive, 
or extreme ardour or fervour ; also, violent or 
passionate conduct or language ; passion, fury 
late ME. 

x. Promises proceeding from fear of death, or v., 
are no Covenants Hobbes. The v. of war admits of 
no distinction Johnson.^ Phr. To do v. to, unto (or 
with indirect object), to inflict harm or injury upon | 
to outrage or violate. b. The v. of theproposed in- 
terpretation is.. conspicuous 1875. a. The violences 
inseparable from the best-ordered ancient society 
1864. 3. He knocked a fourth time, and with v. 1841. 

4. All the v. of her disorder was passed 1794* $• The 
v. of party spirit 1818. Hence fVi’olence v. trans. 
to do v. to, to violate) to compel or constrain. 

fVi*olency. 1545. [ad. L. violentia ; see 
prec.] Violence -1660. 

Violent (v^itflSnt), eu ME. [a. OF. vio- 
lent. or ad* L. violentus , f. vis strength. 1 L x. 
Of things t Having some quality or qualities In 
such a degree as to produce a very marked or 
powerful effect (esp. in the way of injury or dis- 
comfort) ; intense, vehement, very strong or 
severe, b. Of colour : Intensely or extremely 
bright or strong; vivid. Also fig* of outline. 
1768. a. Of natural forces: Possessed of or 
operating with great force or strength ; moving, 
flowing, blowing, etc. strongly and impetuous- 
ly. late ME. b. Of noise: Extremely loud 
1609. 8* Of persons : Acting with or using 
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VIOLENT 

physical force or violence, esp. in order to Injure, 
control, or intimidate others ; committing harm 
or destruction in this way; facting illegally, 
taking illegal possession, late MG. b. Of the 
hand. Chiefly in phr. to layv . hands on or upon, 
late MG. 4. Of actions: a. Characterized by 
the doing of harm or injury ; accompanied by 
the exercise of violence, late ME. b. Cha- 
racterized by the exertion of great physical force 
or strength ; done or performed with intense or 
unusual force, and with some degree of rapidity ; 
not gentle or moderate, late ME. 5. fa. Due 
or subject to constraint or force ; forced -1667. 
b. Of death : Caused by or due to physical vio- 
lence ; not natural 1588. 6. Of persons, their 

temper, etc. : Displaying passion, excessive ar- 
dour, or lack of moderation in action or conduct 
1647. 7. Of language or writings : Resulting 

from, indicating, or expressive of strong feeling 
*749- 

x. So ▼. and fervent was j»e hete Lydo. Parker was 
a man of v. passions 1808. b. Her hair, which was a 
very v. red 1873. a. For v. fires soon® burne out them* 
telues Shaks. 3. A man so v. and unprincipled as 
Goodenough Macaulay. 4. a. [To use] v. thefts, And 
rob in the behalfe of charitie Shaks. b. Feverish 
with v. exercise 1798. 5. b. I pray thee doe on them 
Some v. death Shaks. 6. Some of the violenter sort 
of the other partie 1654. 7. He wrote v. letters, pro* 

testing his innocence 1896. 

II. In intensive use : Very or extremely great, 
Strong, or severe 1516. 

V. presumption is many times equal to full proof 
Blackstonk. I cannot make use 01 so v. a metaphor 
1807. The intemperate life has v. delights, and still 
morev. desires 1875. H ence Vi’olent-ly adv. % t-ness. 
+Vi*olent, v. 1598. [ad. OF. (also mod.F.') 
violent er, or ad. med.L. violent art to compel 
by force ; see prec.j x. tram. To constrain or 
force by violence; to compel or coerce (a person) 
-1730. 9. To perpetrate or attempt with vio- 

lence -1661. 

Violer (vol-<*bi\ Chiefly Sc., now arch. 
1551. [ad. OF, violeur\ see Viol 1 and -er *.] 
A player of the viol. 

Violet (varJl^t), sb. ME. [(nit.) dim. of 
OF. viole Viola *.] 1. A plant or flower of the 

genus Viola , esp. V. odor at a, the sweet-smell- 
ing violet, growing wild, and cultivated in 
gardens; the flowers are usu. purplish blue, 
mauve, or white, b. collect, and pi. The plant, 
or more usu. the flowers, pulled or plucked for 
use in medicine or In making confections, late 
ME, a. With specific epithets: a. Denoting 
species of Viola, or varieties of the common 
violet 1578. b. Applied to plants of other genera, 
as bulbous , dog's-tooth, false v. 1578. 3. Cloth, 

dress, or vestments of a violet colour, late ME. 
4. A purplish blue colour resembling that of the 
violet ; a pigment or dye of this colour, late M E. 

1. Underfoot the V., Crocus, and Hyacinth with 
rich inlay Broiderd the ground Milt. fig. Rich . //, 
V. ii. 46. a. a. Viola canina ryluestris. Dogs Violets, 
or wiide Violets. 1597. 3. Where be my gounes of 

scarlet... Grencs also, and he fayre v. T Hoccleve. 

Comb, t v.-blind a. colour-blind as regards the vio- 
let rays of the spectrum 5 -powder, a violet-scented 
variety of toilet-powder ; -wood, (tf> kingwood ; (b) 
the wood of the Australian Acacia fendula t (c) the 
wood of Andira violacea, a tree of Guiana. 

Violet (var diet), a, late M E. [a. OF. ; sec 
prec.] x. Having the colour of violets; of a 
blue or bluish-purple colour, a. a. In names 
of varieties of fruits or plants, as v. clover , maize, 
plum 1706. b. In names of birds, insects, etc. , 
as v, bee , cormorant , crab, heron, swallow ; 
ear, one or other species of the genus Petaso- 
phora of humming-birds ; v.*fly, an artificial fly 
used in angling ; v^tip, an American butterfly 
[Polygonia interrogationis) 1676. 

V. ray, the shortest ray of the visible spectrum, 
producing v, colour | also* ultra-violet ray 1903. 

Violet (vai*dtet), v. 16*3. [f. Violet sb, or 
a.] >. irons. To tinge with a violet hue* a. 

intr. To gather violets 18x3. 

V 1-olet-coloured, a, 1 55a. [V iolbt sb. 
or tf.] Of bluish-purple colour. 

Violin (vai,d1rn). 1579. [ad. It violino , 
t viola Viola*.] x. A musical Instrument 
having four strings tuned in fifths and played 
with a bow ; a fiddle. 9. One who plays on the 
violin ; a violinist 2667. 

z. Phr. To play / iret v* freq. fig* to take the lead- 
ing part. 
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Violin© 1 (vaPdlain). 1831. [a. 7 ., f, vide 
Viol * + -ink 8 .] Cheat, A bitter emetic prin- 
ciple found in tne common violet. 

Violin© * (vai*dlain). 1859. [f. L. viola 
Viola 1 + -ine 5 . 1 Chem. A violet-blue colour- 
ing matter or colour. 

Violinist (vai l dli*nist). 1670. [ad. It. vio- 
linist a, f. violino Violin j 3 .] A player of or 
performer on the violin. 

Violist (vei dlist). 1670. [f. Viol + 
- 1 ST.] A player on the viol. 

Violon (vai-dl^n). 155a. fa. F., violin, or 
(in sense 9) It. t no lone bass-viol.] tx. A violin. 
Also, a violinist. -x6o 6 . a. A variety of organ- 
stop 1859. 

|| Violoncello (vai 516 ntJe*lo, vf ,6-). 1794. [It., 
dim. of violone ; see Violon.] x. A large four- 
stringed instrument of the violin class ; a bass 
violin. Abbreviated 'Cello, a. An organ-stop 
having a tone similar to that of a violoncello 
1876. Hence Violoncellist. 

|| Violon© (rifilo m ne). 1794. [It, t viola 
Viola *.] The double-bass viol. 

VioluriC (val,dliii«Tik), a, 1866. [£ Vio- 
l(et) + Uric tf.] Chem . In v, acid, an acid 
produced by the action of nitric on hydurilic 
acid. Hence Violirrate, a salt of v. add. 
Viper (vai’pai). 1526. [a. OIL vipete,vipre 
(mod.F. vipbre), or ad. L. vipera viper, snake, 
contr. f. vivi-pera , f. vivus alive, and partre to 
bring forth.] x. The small ovo-vivi parous snake 
Pelias berus (formerly Coluber berus or Vipera 
communis), abundant in Europe and the only 
venomous snake found in Great Britain ; the 
adder ; in general use, any venomous, danger- 
ous, or repulsive snake or serpent, b. Zool. 
Applied with distinguishing terms to other 
species of the genus Vipera, the sub-order Vi- 
perina , or snakes resembling the common viper 
1736. c. Zool, One or other of the snakes be- 
longing to the genus Vipera, of which the com- 
mon viper is the type, or to the family Viperidse 
1809. n. Jig. A venomous, malignant, or spite- 
ful person ; a villain or scoundrel 1591. s-+a. 

In allusion to the supposition that the female 
viper was killed by her young eating their way 
out at birth -1608. b. In allusion to the fable 
of the viper reared or revived in a person’s 
bosom 1596. 

3. a. Per. L i. 64. b. He is the brother of that 
wicked v. which 1 have so long nourished in my bosom 
Fielding. 

Comb.-, v.-flah, a deep-sea fish of the family 
Chauliodontidm, esp. Chauliodue sloani t -grass, — 
viper s grass. b. Special collocations with taper's, 
forming names of plants, as viper's bugloss, the 
plant Echium vulgare or a variety of this ; Viper's 
grass, a plant of the genns Scorzonera , esp. S. his- 
partita.' Hence Vi'perish a, viper-like } jig. veno- 
mous, viperish. 

Viperin© (vai*p€rain, -in), a. and sb. 1330. 
[ad. L. viperinus, f. vipera Viper ; see -INK l .] 

A. adj. x. Resembling a viper or that of a viper; 

having the nature or character of a viper ; veno- 
mous, viperous ; viper-like. a. Of or pertaining 
to a viper ; obtained from or natnral to vipers 
1608. 3. Zool. Of snakes s Resembling or re- 

lated to the common viper; now spec, belonging 
to the sub-order Vipertna ( Solenoglypka ) 180a. 

B. sb, Zool. A snake belonging to the Vipertna 
1887. 

Viperous (vai*pSres), a. 1535. [f. Viper 
+ -OUS.] x. Of or pertaining to a viper or vipers. 
9. Composed or consisting of vipers 1538. 3. 

Of actions, qualities, etc. : Worthy of or befit - 
tinga viper; malignant, treacherous, venomous. 
Now rare or arch. 1549. 4. Of the nature of a 
viper; having the attributes or evil qualities of 
a viper. Now rare. 1 591. 

1. Censure spreads the v, hiss around 17 6%. a. Phr. 
V, brood or generation. 3. The v. malice of this 
Monkish broods 1631. 4. Jig. The stings of v. re- 

morse Wokdsw. Hence Vrperously adv. Vi*p er- 
otxaxteaa (rare). 

Viraginlan (vtr&dginUn), a. and sb. 164 a. 
[f. L. viragin*, virago + -IAN.J A. adj. m next. 
B. sb. The language of a virago 1899. 
Viraginous (virsrdginas), a. 1 666. [f. as 
prec. + -otrs.] Of the nature of or having the 
characteristics of a virago. 

Virago (virA*g0, virfi’gtf). OB. [a. L. a 
man-like or heroic woman, € vir man,] fi. 


VIRGIN 

Woman. (Only as the name given by Adam to 
Eve, after the Vulgate rendering of Gen. 1L 93.) 
-1576. a. A man-like, vigorous, and heroic 
woman ; a female warrior ; an amazon. Now 
rare, late ME. +b. Applied to a man {rare) 
-x6ox. 3* A bold, impudent (or twtaked) 
woman ; a termagant, a scold, late ME. 

1. And Adam arid*. .This schal be depld v., for she 
is takun of man Wtclw Gem. . ii. 93. 9. To anas 1 to 

arms I the fierce v. cries. And swift ae lightening to 
the co rebate files Port b. 7 W 4 hi. m. tv. 300. 3. 
God sets this black brand upon this v. Jesabri x66a 
Virelay (vi*r€lA). Now Hist, or arch, late 
ME. [a. OF. virtlai, an alteration (prob. after 
lai Lav sb. 9 ) of vireli, prob. a meaningless re- 
frain.] A song or short lyric piece, of a type 
originating in France, usu. consisting of short 
lines arranged in stansas with only two rhymes, 
the end rhyme of one stanza being the chief one 
of the next 

He made..tnanye an ympne for your halydayls 
That hightyn baladls, roundel ya, & vyrelayes Cnio> 

CEB. 

Vlrent (vai»T2nt), a. X595. [ad. L. viren/-, 
virens, virert to be green.] f : x. Verdant ; fresh, 
not faded -1646. a. Green in colour 183a 
Vlreo (viTf,tf). 1834. [a. L. vireo, perhaps 
the greenfinch.] Omith. Any small Amer. bird 
belonging to tne genus Vireo or the family 
Virconidse ; a groenlet, a fly-ca teller. 
Virescent (vire-sdnt), a. 1806. [ad. L. 

virescent -, virtscens , virtscere to become green.] 
Greenish ; turning or becoming green. Hence 
Vire*scence, (tf) Dot . regular or abnormal de- 
velopment of a green colour in leaves or flowers ; 
(b) greenness. 

Virgate (v5*xgA), sb. Hist. 1655. [ad. 
med.L. virgata (sc. term), f. L. virga rod, used 
as tr. OE. gif rd land Yardland.] z. An early 
English land-measure, varying greatly in extent, 
but in many cases averaging thirty acres. a. 
As a linear measure : A rod or pole 177a. 
Virgate (v5\igA), a. x8ai. [ad. L. virga - 
tus, f. virga rod.] Dot. and Zool. Rod -like ; long, 
slender, and straight. So ViTgatod a. { rare ) 
i75a- 

fVirg©. 1540. [var. of Verge sb. 9 after L. 
virga.] x. - Verge sb. III. x. -167X. a. A 
rod or wand ; esp. a rod of office -1797. 
ViTger. 1671. [var. of Verger * f after 
prec.] An official rod-bearer ; a verger. 

This spelling is still retained in various cathedrals, 
eg. St. Paul’s and Winchester. 

Virgilian fvaxdgi-lifin), a. and sb. 15x3. 
[ad. L. Virgilianus, f. Virgilius ; see -AW.J A. 
adj. 1. Of. pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the poet Virgil; agreeing with or suggestive 
of the style of Virgil, a. Of agriculture : Prac- 
tised according to the methods described in tha 
Georgies of Virgil. Also of persons following 
these methods. 1794. 

B. sb. One who is specially devoted to or 
skilled in the study of Virgil's works 1577. 
Virgin (vfiudgin), sb. and a. ME. [a. AF. 
and OF. virgins, virgtne, etc., ad. L. vtrgintm , 
acc. of virgo maiden.] L 1 . Bccl. An unmarried 
or chaste maiden or woman, distinguished for 
piety or steadfastness in religion, and regarded 
as having a special place among the members 
of the Christian church on acoount of these 
merits, a. A woman (esp. a young woman) 
who is or remains hi a state of inviolate 
chastity ; an absolutely pore maiden or maid. 
Also transf. of things. ME. b. But. A female 
insect producing fertile eggs by parthenogenesis 
1883. s* A young woman or maiden of an 
age and character affording presumption of 
chastity ME. 4. The ( Blessed | V, Mary (abbrev. 
B.V.M.), or the {blessed, holy) V., the mother of 
Jesus Christ. Also (now rare) an image or 
picture representing her, a madonna ME. h. 
attrib. or m possessive, in pop. names of plants 
1703. 5. A youth or man who has remained 

in a state of chastity ME, 8. Astr. m Virgo 
148a 7. But. Applied to spedesaf moths and 
butterflies rSgo. 

t. SL Unala and her eleven thousand vfergins tMa. 
a [Thou] told* h«r doubting bow these things oouW 
be To h«r a that on bat should pei ne T 
Ghost Mn.T, trmmf. In Afrfoe, the biiset 1. 

U still a v. 1897; | She tsemed a v. of that 

‘ ~ 4. God, that of tha vyr 


blood Drydku. 
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VIRGINAL 

Id bedeleym Caxtom. 5. He wu reputed a Pure V. 

X700. 

U. attrib . passing Into adj l 1* Of persons 
(usu. of the female sex) 1 Being a virgin or 
virgins; remaining in a state of chastity 1560. 
b. The V. Mother, the Virgin Mary 171X. c. V. 
widow, a widow who has been deprived of her 
husband before the consummation of the 
marriage 1644. d. Of a fortress, city, etc. t That 
has never been taken or subdued 1780. e. V. 
generation, procreation, or ( reproduction , par- 
thenogenesis 1849. 9. Composed or consisting 

of virgins 1586. g* Of or pertaining to a virgin ; 
appropriate to or characteristic of virgins 1586. 
4. Comparable to a virgin in respect of purity 
or freedom from stain; unsullied; not yet 
touched, handled, or employed for any purpose, 
late ME. 5. Employed for the first time ; com- 
ing at the beginning or outset 1637. 

1. Pardon, goddesse of the night, Those that slew 
thy v. knight Shaks. The V. Queen, Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, d. Kerak, whose proud boast is that 
It yet remains a v. city *873. a In this tryumphant 
Song, A v. army did their voices try 1580. 1 Yet 

ne'er again . . the v. snood did Alice wear Scott. 
Humble v. simplicity 1848. a. The v. Lillie, and the 
Primrose trew Sfknskb. Salmon.. hatched in per- 
fectly v. waters 1867. 5. His v. sword /Egysthus' 

veins Imbru'd Pont. The v. energy of the session 
1891. 

Collocations t V. earth, soil, soil which has not 
been brought into cultivation, freq. fig \ v. forest, 
a forest of natural growth untouched by man. 

Comb.: v.-bower,=n Virgin's bowks 1 -stock, the 
Virginian stock; -tree. Oriental sassafras. Hence 
VPrglnhood, virginity. 

Virginal (v5*jdginftl), sb. 1530. [app. f. 
as next, but the reason for the name is obsc.] 
A keyed musical instrument (common in Eng- 
land in the 16th and X7th centuries), resembling 
a spinet, but set in a box or case without legs, 
a. in plural form, applied to a single Instru- 
ment. Also a pair of virginals . b. as sing., 
with//, denoting more than one instrument 1566. 

Virginal (vSudginAl), a. late ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. virgin alis, f. virgin-, virgo ; see 
Virgin sb. and -AL.] 1. Of or pertaining to a 
virgin or to virginity. 9. Of qualities, actions, 
etc. 1 Proper to or characteristic of a virgin, late 
ME. 8. Of personst Continuing in a state of 
virginity 1483. 4. transf Fresh, pure, unsullied, 
untouched 1659. 

s. In the vyrgynall wombe of blessed marye 1313. 

a. A..v. and 
isl companyc 

^ flowers Mor6 

v. and sweet than ours M. Arnolu Hence Vi rgi 
nally adv. 

Virginia (vaudgimU). 1609. [f. L. virgin , 
virgo Virgin sb. (in honour of Queen Elisabeth) 
+-IA 1 .] 1. The name of that part of North 

America In which the first English settlement 
was made in 1607. subsequently one of the 
original thirteen States of the North American 
Union, used attrib. in V. company, tobacco, 
trade, etc. a. ellipt. A variety of tobacco grown 
and manufactured in Virginia 16x8. 8* A sir. 

One of the minor planets 1868. 

x. V. creeper, Ampeloptis hedtracea and y***- 
eutfoHn, common climbing plants of the family Vu 


(Stock id. 1 V. 4 b). 

Virginian (vaidgimlfin), sb. and a. is 88 - 
[f. prec. +-ANJ A. sb. One of the aboriginal 
natives or inhabitants of Virginia, b. A white 
settler In Virginia ; a native or inhabitant of the 
modem State of Virginia 179 7* B. adj. Be- 
longing or relating to the State of Virginia ; 
connected with or interested in Virginia 1609. 

V. ereeper, m Virginia creeper. 

Virginity (vaidginlti). ME. [a.AF. and 
OF. Virginia (tnod.F. virginity, ad. L. vtr- 
ginitat virgin Has, f. virgin-, virgo Virgin ; 
see -ITT.] 1. The condition of being or re- 
maining in a state of chastity ; abstinence from 
or avoidance of all sexual relations; bodily 
chastity ; the mode of life characterised by this, 
espb m adopted from religious motives. •- The 
state or condition of a virgin or chaste woman ; 
chastity; maidenhood. Also, a condition afford- 
ing presumption of chastity ; splnsterhood. ME. 
8»JV^Tb e state of befaog virgin, fresh, or new 
161a 


2361 

b. Some pleaded their unspotted V.t others their 
numerous issue Addison. 

Virgin's bower. 1597. [Virgin sb.] The 
British climbing shrub Clematis Vitalba, travel- 
ler's joy. b. Applied to other species of Clema- 
tis, esp. to the Amer, species C. virginiana , or 
employed as a book-name for the whole genus 
1668. 

tVirgln’. milk. 1600. [tr. mcd.L. lac 
virrinis,] A chemical preparation having a 
milky appearance; a cosmetic preparation or 
wash for cleansing cr purifying the face or skin 
-1835. 

Virgin wax. Also virgin-wax ; fvir- 
gln's wax. ME. _ [tr. med.L. cera Virginia. \ 
So F. cire vierge.j orig . Fresh, new, or un- i 
used hees-wax ; in later and more general use, 
a purified or fine quality of wax, esp. as used 
in the making of candles ; white wax. 

]] Virgo (vo-jgy). OE. [L. ; see Virgin sb.] 

a. The zodiacal constellation lying between Leo 
and Libra ; the Virgin, b. The sixth sign of 
the zodiac, which the sun enters about Aug. 
ao-23. 

||Virgouleuse(virgKl<Sz). 1698. [F., f. Vir- 
goulie, the pop. pronunc. of Villegoureix, name 
of a village in Limousin. Cf, Vergaloo.] In 
full V. pear: A juicy variety of winter pear. 
Virgule (voMgiai). 1837. [a. F., ot ad. L. 
virgula, dim. of virga twig, rod.j A thin slop- 
ing or upright line (/, |) occurring in mediaeval 
MSS. as a mark for the caesura or as a punctua- 
tion-mark (freq. with the same value as the 
modern comma). 

Vlrial (vi-rifil). 1870. [a. G., f. L. vir 

vis force, strength.] Physics. In Clausius’ 
kinetic theorem of gases, half the product of 
the stress due to the attraction or repulsion be- 
tween a pair of particles multiplied by the dis- 
tance between them ; also, half the sum of such 
products for all pairs in a system. 

Virid (vi*rid), a. poet, and rhet . 1600. [ad. 
L. viridis.] Green, verdant. 

|| Viridarium (viridesTitfm). 1700. [L., 

pleasure-garden, f. viridis Virid <z.] Rom. 
An tig. A pleasure-garden or green court of an 
ancient Roman villa or palace. 

Viride-scent, a. rare . 1847. [ad. ppl. 

stem of late L. viridescere to become green, f. 
viridis ; see -ESCENT.] Somewhat green or 
virid. So VLrlde'scence [rare), the quality ot 
being v. 1841. 

Viridian (viri’difir.), sb. and a. 1882. [f. L. 
viridis Virid a.] A. sb. Veronese green. B. 
adj. Of or pertaining to this colour. 

Viridine (ri*ridfn). 1837. [f. as prec. + 

-ine.] 1. Bot. « Chlorophyll, Chromule. 
9. Dyeing. A green aniline dye 1875. 8 * Chem. 

— Ter vine 1877. 

viridite (vi-ridait). 1879. [f. as prec. + 

-ite 1 a b."] Min . A mineral compound occur- 
ring in certain rocks in the form of minute 
greenish particles. 

Viridity (viri’dfti). Now rare, late ME. 

[ ad. L. virid it at -, viriditas, f. viridis Virid a.] 
1. The quality or state of being virid or green ; 
greenness, verdancy* n.fg. Verdancy a. 
1835. 

Virile (vi*rail, vaU-rail), a. 1490. [a. OF. 
viril, or ad, L. virilis, f. vir man ; see -ile .1 
1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a man"; 
manly, masculine ; marked by strength or force. 

b. Of dress : Denoting the attainment of man’s 
estate ; distinctively belonging to men in con- 
trast to youths (or women) 1603. a. Of persons : 
Full of masculine energy or strength ; not weak 
or effeminate; also spec. (cf. next a) X5X2. 

1. The V. Age . . vis. from thirty to forty-five Years 
1798. V. member TL. mernbmm virile j, the male 
organ of generation, b. The assumption of the v. 
jacket and pantaloons Tkach kray. 

virility (virWIti). 1586. [ad. F. viriliti 
or L. virilitas , f. virilis VIRILE a. ; see -ITY.] 
1. The period of life during which a person of 
the male sex is in full vigour ; fully developed 
manhood or masculine force, b. Masculine 
rigour ; masculinity of sex 2890. 9 . Capacity 

for sexual intercourse 17x1. 8* Manly strength 
and rigour of action or thought ; energy or force 
of a virile character 1597. 


VIRTUE 

1. b. Literary men of more sensitiveness than a 

i8q8. 

Virose (vai»*r<?»s), a. Now rare. 1680. [ad, 
L. virosus. t. virus Virus.] Poisonous ; sug- 
gestive of poisonous qualities; rank and un- 
wholesome. So Vi ‘roue a. (rare). 

|| Virtu, vertu (v 5 it£*, ve'Jttf). Also vertft, 
virtit. X723. [a. It. virtii : — L. virtutem , virtus 
Virtue ; the form vertu follows French spelling 
without justification.] 1. A love of or taste for 
works of art or curios ; a knowledge of or in- 
terest In the fine arts ; the fine arts as a sub- 
ject of study or interest. 9 . collect . Objects of 
art ; curios 1746. 

r.Phr. Man (or gentleman) of v., a virtuoso. Article, 
object, piece, etc., ofv., an article such as virtuosos are 
interested in \ a curio, antique, etc. 3. My books, my 
t/. ( and my other follies and amusements H. Walpol*. 

Virtual (vavtiwfll), a. late ME. [ad. med. 
L. virtualis, f. L. virtus virtue, after L. virtvo- 
xml] 1. Possessed of certain physical virtues 
or capacities; effective in respect of inherent 
natural qualities or powers ; capable of exerting 
influence by means of such qualities. Now 
rare. b. Of herbs : Possessing specific virtues 
[rare) 1660. fa. Capable of producing a cer- 
tain effect or result ; effective, potent, powerful 
-1683. 8* That is so in essence or effect al- 

though not formally or actually ; admitting of 
being called by the name so far as the effect or 
result is concerned 1654. b. Optics. Applied to 
the apparent focus or image resulting from the 
effect of reflection or refraction upon rays of light 
1704. c. Dynamics. Of velocity or momentum 
(see quot.); (usu. «) possible and infinitesimal 
1818. 

1. See if the Virtuall Heat of the Wine, or Strong 
Waters will not mature it Bacon. ^ One part of it 
could not be yielded .. without a v. surrender of all 
the rest Burks. The simplest conscious action in- 
volves actual or v. thought 1883. b. The image of an 
object under water is v. 1859. c. If the point of ap- 
plication of a force be displaced through a small 
space, the resolved part of the displacement in the 
direction of the force has been called its V. Velocity. 

. The product of the force, into the v. velocity of its 
point of application, lias been called the V. Moment 
of the force Thomson & Tait. So v . displacement , 
eccentric, work. 

Virtuality (vaitiwee-llti). 1483. [f. Vir- 
tual a. + -ITY.] tx. The possession of fore* 
or power. Caxton. a. Essential nature or be- 
ing. apart from external form or embodiment 
1646. 8. A virtual (as opp. to an actual) thing, 

capacity, etc. ; a potentiality 1836. 

a. In one graine of corne .there lyeth dormant the 
v. of many other, and fiom thence sometimes proceed 
an hundred cares Sir T. Browns. 

Virtually (v 5 *itinili), adv. late ME. [f. 
Virtual a. +-ly*.] x. As far as essential 
qualities or facts are concerned, b. In effects 
practically ; to all intents ; as good as 160a Ok 
Virtuously, morally [rare) X539. 

Virtue (v 5 *jti«). ME. [a. AF., OF. (mod. 
F. ) vertu, ad. L. virtut -, virtus manliness, valour, 
f. w> man] L As a quality of persons. 1, The 
power or operative influence inherent in a super- 
natural or divine being. Now arch, or Obs. b. 
An embodiment of such power ; esp. pi., one of 
the orders of the celestial hierarchy ME. fc. 
An act of superhuman or divine power; a 
* mighty work’ ; a miracle -1526. a. Conformity 
of life and conduct with the principles of 
morality ; voluntary observance of the recog- 
nized moral laws or standards of right conduct 
ME. b. spec. Chastity, sexual purity, esp. In 
women. Of easy v. : see Easy a. ix. 1599. 3, 

With a and pi. A particular moral excellence ; 
a special manifestation of the influence of moral 
principles in life or conduct M E. 4. Superiority 
or excellence ; unusual ability, merit, or distinc- 
tion. late ME. b. An accomplishment. Now 
rare or Obs. 1550. tg. Physical strength, force, 
or energy -1500. 6. The possession or display 
of manly qualities ; manly excellence, manliness, 
valour ME. 

s. In his own® vertue he rose agayneJV. 7 *. (Geneva) 
Epiat. *Uiu b. Dominations first ; next them, Vir- 
tues ; and powers the third Cary. a. Lessons of 
honour, courage,, .humanity, and in one word, v. fas 
its true signification Chatham. 3. Neither faith, 
hope, nor charity enters into the virtues of a savage 
1885. Cardinal virtues : see Cardinal a. 1. Thoo* 
logical virtues: see Thro logical a. x. 4. That ua- 


ifiK — 0 | of a virile character 1597. 1 tegtems vtrsues: see 1 urological a. 1. 4. That ua» 
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VIRTUELESS 

■paring impartiality which is his most distinguishing 
v. Macaulay. 

Phr. To m<rk e (a) v. of necessity [after F. fairs de 
nicessitt vertu, L. facets de necessitate ■ virtutem 
(Jerome)], to do as if performing a meritorious action 
what one in reality cannot help doing; to submit to 
circumstances with a good grace. To make av. of, 
to make a merit of, to gain credit by. 

II. As a quality of things, i. In the prep, 
phrases in or by (.ilso + through or with) v. of, 
by the power or efficacy of ; hence, in later use, 
by the authority of, in reliance upon, in con- 
sequence of, because of M E. a. fa. Of precious 
stones : Occult efficacy or power ; in later use, 
great worth or value -1509. b. Of plants, 
waters, etc. : Efficacy arising from physical 
qualities; strengthening, sustaining, or healing 
properties ME. c. Efficacy of a moral nature ; 
influence working for good upon human life or 
conduct M E. d. Worth or efficacy of any kind, 
late ME. 3. With a and pi. A particular power, 
efficacy, or good quality inherent in or pertain- 
ing to something, late ME. 

*. The planets . . rise and set by v. of the Earth's rota- 
tion 1868. He remained a senator in v. of his quaes- 
torsh ip Kroudk. a. b. All Simples that haue Vertue 
Vnder the Moone Shaks. d. There Uv in 1 bushel 
of coals properly consumed, to raise seventy millions 
of pounds weight a foot high 1830. 3. I declare also 

the vertues of cuery her he 1551. If the Loadstone be 
of such a venue, let it show it by attracting the Iron 
to it 1628. Hence ViTtued a. (rare) endued with v. 
or efficacy. 

Vi-rtueless, a. late ME. [-less.] X. Desti- 
tute of efficacy or excellence; ineffective, worth- 
less. a. Destitute of moral goodness ; immoral, 
vicious, late ME. 

1. Wo worth ]>e faire gemme vertules Chaucer. 

II Virtuosa (v3jti«,dn*s&). Now rare. 1668. 
[II., fern, of Virtuoso.] A female virtuoso. 
Virtuosity slti). 1673. [f. next + 

-ITY.] 1. The pursuits, interests, or tempera- 
ment characteristic of a virtuoso ; interest or 
taste in the fine arts, esp. of a dilettante or 
trifling nature, b. spec. Excessive attention to 
technique or to the production of special effects 
iu vocal or instrumental music (also transf. in 
art or literature) 1865. a. Virtuosi collectively 
1831. 

x. Charles. Augustus had imbibed .a taste for merit, 
a v. in human excellence, to employ his preceptor's 
phrase 1823. 

j| Virtuoso (v5.itttf,<7«i*s0). PI. virtuosi, vir- 
tuosos. 1651. [It., learned, skilful : — L. vir- 

iuosus Virtuous a.] ft. One who has a 
general interest In arts and sciences, or who 
pursues special investigations in one or more of 
these ; a learned person ; a scientist, savant, or 
scholar -1778. a- One who has a special in- 
terest in, or taste for, the fine arts ; a student or 
collector of antiquities, natural curiosities or 
rarities, etc.; a connoisseur; freq., one who 
carries on such pursuits in a dilettante or trifling 
manner 166 a. 8. One who has special know- 
ledge or skill In music; spec., in mod. use, one 
who devotes special attention to technique in 
playing or singing 1743. 

x. Another excellent V. of the same Assembly, Mr. 
John Evelyn, hath very considerably advanced the 
History of Fruit and Forest-Trees 1676. 3. Ail these 

virtuosi. . were cither contraltos of the softest note, or 
sopranos of the highest squeakery 1834. Hence Vir- 
tu o'soahip. 

Virtuous (v5-iti«,wi), a. ME. [a. AF. and 
OF. vertuous , OF. vertuos, vertueux , ad. late L. 
virtuosos , f. L. virtus VIRTUE sb. ; see -OUS.] 
L Of persons, personal qualities or actions, etc. 
ft. Distinguished by manly qualities; valiant, 
valorous -1611. fb. Of an act: Evincing a 
manly spirit; brave, heroic, courageous (rare) 
-1653. 0. Possessing or showing virtue in life 

and conduct ; acting with moral rectitude or in 
conformity with moral laws; good, just, righteous 
ME. b. Of women. Freq. — Chaste a. late 
ME. fc. Used as a title of courtesy in address- 
ing or referring to persons, esp. ladies of rank 
or eminence -1700. d. absol. (as pi.), chiefly 
with the . late ME. 3. Of acts, life, manners, 
etc. : Characterized by or of the nature of virtue ; 
morally good or justifiable, late ME. 

x. But young Deipbobus, Old Priam's son, amongst 
them all was chiefly v. Chatman, a. A mau may be 
counted a vertuous mau, though hee haue made many 
•lips in his life x6xt. b. A vertuous woman is a 
crowne to her husband Proo. xiL 4. c. 1 saw the 


*36* 

tragedy of ' Horace * (written by the v. Mr*. Phillips) 
Evri.vn. d. The esteem of the nooleand v. 1846. 3. 
Can any act be truly v., if done in pride? 1836. 

II. Of things, their operations, etc. x. Pro- 
ducing or capable of producing (great) effect; 
powerful, potent, strong ME. a. Endowed 
with or possessed of inherent or natural virtue 
or power (often of a magical, occult, or super- 
natural kind) ; potent in effect, influence, or 
operation on this account ; spec, having potent 
medicinal qualities; efficacious in healing, 
late ME. 

x. With one vertuous touch Th* Arch-chimiclc Sun, 
so farr from us remote.. Produces.. so many precious 
things Milt. a. Canace . , That own'd the vertuous 
Ring and Glass Milt. These our mountaines are 
full of vertuous herbes 1633. Hence ViTtuoue-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Virulence (vi-rnfrlgns). 1663. [ ad. L. vim- 
lentia ; see next and -enck.] i. Extreme acri- 
mony of temper or speech ; violent malignity 
or rancour. 9. The property or quality of be- 
ing physically virulent or full of virus; malignity 
or violence (of disease) 1748. 

x. Our v. is thrown On others’ fame, thro' fondness 
for our own Young, a. The v. of distemper 18x5. So 
VPrulency 1617. 

Virulent (virullent), a. late ME. [ad. L. 
virulentus poisonous, f. virus VIRUS.] x. Med. 
ta. Of wounds or ulcers : Characterized by the 
presence of corrupt or poisonous matter -1728. 
b. Of diseases, etc.: Extremely malignant or 
violent 1563. 9. Of serpents, material sub- 

stances, plants, etc. : Possessing venomous or 
strongly poisonous qualities; extremely noxious 
*577- 3- fix* Violently bitter, spiteful, or ma- 

lignant; full of acrimony or enmity 1607. 

f. b. Scurvy in its most v. form 1866. a. Herbs or 
mineralU, with V., and Deleterious Qualities 1671. 

f The v. Pen of that Rascal the Examiner Stkrle, 
lis enemies here are as v. as ever 1792. She was 
hated by Whig beauties with v. wrath 1867. Hence 
VPrulent-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

|| Virus (vdi»*r£s). 1599. [I«, slimy liquid, 

poison, offensive odour or taste.] x. Venom, 
such as is emitted by a poisonous animal. 9 . 
Path. A morbid principle or poisonous sub- 
stance produced in the body as the result of 
some disease, esp. one capable of being intro- 
duced into other persons or animals by inocu- 
lation or otherwise and of developing the same 
disease in them 1728. 3 .fig. A moral or intel- 

lectual poison or poisonous influence 1778. 

x. Cleopatra, .pouring the V. of an Anpintoa Wound 
. .in her Arm 170a. a. The pustules, .contain a perfect 
Small-pox v 1800. 3. Venire is a stink-pot, charged 

with the very v. of hell 1 1778. 

|| Via (vis). PI. vires (vdi»T/z). 1601. [L.] 
Strength, force, energy, vigour. 

V. a fronte, a force operating from in front (as in 
attraction or suction); V. a tergo, a force operating 
from behind, a propulsive force j v, inertias, the re- 
sistance naturally offered by matter to any force tend- 
ing to alter its stAte in respect of rest or motion ; also 
transf. tendency on the part of persons etc., to re- 
main inactive or unprogressive ; v. major, such a 
degree of superior force that no effective resistance 
can be made to it ; V. vitae, vital force; v. viva, the 
operative force of a moving or acting body, reckoned 1 
as equal to the mass of the body multiplied by the 
square of its velocity. 

|| Visa (vrzA), sb. 1831. [F., ft. L. visa Jsc. 
carta), fern. pa. pple* of videre to see.] — VISE sb. 
Hence Vi'sa v. trans. to visd. 

Visage (vrzed,^), sb. M E, [ft. AF. and OF. 
(also mod.F.), f. L. visas face ; see -age.] i. 
The face, the front part of the head, of a per- 
son (rarely of an animal). 9. The face with 
reference to the form or proportions of the fea- 
tures ME. 3. The face or features as expres- 
sive of feeling or temperament ; the countenance 
ME. 4. transf. The face or visible side of the 
sun or moon, late ME. 5. An appearance or 
aspect, late ME. ffl. An assumed appearance ; 
an outward show; a pretence or semblance 
-1684. 

x. There are no wrinkles in his v. 1797. 1 . 1 neuer 

sawe . .too fayre a creture in y* v. 1533. 3. A plodding 
invalid. . with . . dreary v. i860. 4. And thou fair Moon 
..Stoop tby pale v. through an amber cloud, And 
disinherit Chaos Milt. Hence fVi'sage v. frosts, to 
confront 1 to regard, observe '1531. vl'ssftd m. 
having a v. of a specified kind. 

II Vis-A-vis (vfz-, vizkvf), sb. f firefi, and 
adv. 17$ 3. [F., face to face; f. vis 1 — L. visum, 
visits tight, face.] ▲. sb. 1. A light carriage 
for two persons sitting face-to-face. Obs. exc. 


VISCOUNT 

Hist . 9. One or other of two persons or thlnga 

facing or situated opposite to each other 1T57. 
3. A meeting face to face ; an encounter 1807. 
a. Partners were scrambling for v. and places 187% 

B. prep. Over against, in comparison with, in 
relation to; also lit., face to face with 1755. 

He is responsible v. the Government for their effi- 
ciency 1907. 

C. adv . Opposite, so as to face (another or 
each other) 1807. Hence Via-k-via v. trans. 

Viscacha (viska tffi). Also vizcacha. 
1604. [a. Sp. (also iiscacha Biscacha), ad. 

Quichuan (h)uiscacha.] One or other of two 
large burrowing rodents of S. America, related 
to the chinchilla. a. The Lagidium euvierii , 
inhabiting the upper Andes from Chili to Ecua- 
dor ; the Alpine viscacha. b. The Lagostomus 
trickodactylus of the southern Argentine pam- 
pas 1836. 

|| Viscera (visSrfi), sb. pi. 1651. [L., inter- 
nal organs, pi. of viscus VlSCUS.] x. Anat. 
The soft contents of the principal cavities of the 
body ; esp. the internal organs of the trunk ; 
the entrails or bowels together with the heart, 
liver, lungs, etc. 9. transf. The interior ; the 
Inner parts 1709. 

Visceral (vrsgr&l), a. 1575. [ad. med.L. 
viscera lis. f. viscera ; see prec. J Tx. Affecting 
the visc«ra or bowels regarded as the seat of 
emotion ; pertaining to or touching deeply in- 
ward feelings -1640. 9. Phys. Of disorders or 

diseases : Affecting the viscera or internal or- 
gans 1794. 3* Of, pertaining to, con- 

sisting of, or situated In or among the viscera 
1826. 4. Pertaining to th* viscera of animals 

used as a means of di vination 1833. S- Anat. a. 
V. layer, a portion of the arachnoid membrane 
1840. b. V. arch , one of a set of parallel ridges 
in the region of the mouth in the embryonic 
skull. V. cleft , one of the intervals between 
the visceral arches. 1870. 

3. V. cavity, that part of an animal body in which 
the viscera are contained. 

Vi-scerate, v. rare. 1707. [T Viscera + 
-ATE 8 , after eviscerate .] trans. To eviscerate, 
disembowel. 

Viscero- (vi-sdra), used as comb, form (see 
-O-) of L. viscera VISCERA, as in v. -branchial, 
- pericardial . 

Viscid (vi*sid), a. 1635. [ad. late L. vis - 
eidus , f. viscum birdlime.] 1. Of fluid or 
soft substances : Having a glutinous or gluey 
character; sticky, adhesive, ropy. 9. Of sur- 
faces 1 Covered with a glutinous or sticky secre- 
tion. Chiefly Dot. of leaves. 1760. 

Viscidity (visidlti). 1611. [f. prec. +■ -ity.] 
x. The quality of being viscid ; glutinousness, 
stickiness, ropiness. a. Viscid matter or sub- 
stance 1790. 

Viscln (vi’sinV 1838. [a. F. f f. L. viscum 
birdlime ; see -IN.] Chem. A substance which 
forms the main constituent of birdlime, chiefly 
obtained from the berries and other parts of 
the misletoe. 

Viscose (vrskJos). 1896. [ad. L. viscosus 
Viscous. ) Cellulose reduced to a viscous so- 
lution, largely used in the manufacture of aiti- 
ficial silk. Also attrib ., at v. silk. 

Viscosimeter (visk/si*mJtdj). 1868. [f.L. 
viscosus Viscous a . ; see -meter.] An instru- 
ment for measuring the viscosity of liquids. 
Viscosity (viskf-Blti). late ME. [a. OF. 
viscosite (F. viscosit /) or ad. med.L. viscosit as, 
(. L. viscosus viscous ; see -ity.] i. The qua- 
lity or fact of being viscous ; viscidity. 0. A 
viscous substance ; a collection of viscous mat- 
ter 1545. 

x. Magnetic v., tendency on the pert of a magnetic 
medium to retard the magnetising force. 

Viscount (vei'kauat). late ME. [a. AF. 

ves-, viscount*, OF. visconte , vieontt fF. vi- 
comte), l vis- Vice- + count* COUNT after 
med.L. vicecomes .] x. Hist. One acting as the 
deputy or representative of a oount or earl la 
the administration of a district; in Eng, use 
spec, a sheriff or high sheriff. 0. A member of 
tne fourth order of the British peerage, ranking 
between an earl and a baron. Abbreviated 
Vise., Visct. 145a Hence Vi’scountey. the 
title, dignity, or rank of a viscount. Vft*ecoaufr 
ahlp, the dignity of a v. ; a viscountcy. 
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Viscountess (vol*kaunt6s). 1475. [Seeprec. 
and -ess.] The wife of a viscount ; a peeress 
of the fourth order of nobility. 

Viscounty (voi'kaunti). i6ix. [f. Vis- 
count + -y *.] x. Hist . The office or jurisdic- 
tion of or the territory under the authority of a 
viscount x 6 xx. 9. =- Viscountcy 1859. 
Viscous (vi’skas), a. late ME. [a. AF. 
viscous , or ad. L. viscosus, f. viscunt (also vis- 
cus ) mislctoe, birdlime.] 1. Of substances: 
Having a glutinous or gluey character. b. 
Physics . Imperfectly fluid ; adhesively soft 1830. 
g. fig. Adhesive, sticky 1605. 3- Oot. Of leaves : 

— Viscid a . a. 171a. Hence VTacoun-ly adv., 
•ness (now rare). So +Vi*scuous a. 

||Viscus (vi*sk 0 s). 1738. [L., nsu. in pi. 

viscera Viscera.] Anat . One or other of the 
soft internal organs of the body. 

Vise, var. (now usn. U.S . ) of Vice sb 2 
|)Vis6 (vfzri), sb. 1858. [F., pa. pple. of 

viser to examine , view.] An entry or note on 
a passport, certificate, or other official document 
signifying that it has been examined and found 
correct ; a formal official signature or entry of 
this nature. Hence || Vied v. trans. to put a v. 
on (a passport or other document) ; to endorse 
or sign as correct and in due order, 

Vishnu (vi jn«). 1638. [Skr. Vishnu, ^roh. 
from the root vish, and meaning • all-pcrvader * 
or * worker \] One of the principal Hindu 
deities, holding the second place in the great 
triad, but by his worshippers identified with the 
supreme deity and regarded as the preserver of 
the world. Hence Vi'ahmtism, the worship of 
V. Vi’shnuite, a worshipper of V. 

Visibility (vizTbilTti). 1581. [ad. late L. 
viubilitat-, visibi litas , f. L. visibilis\ see next 
and -JTY.] x. The condition, state, or fact of 
being visible ; capacity of being seen (in gene- 
ral, or under special conditions), b. spec. The 
possibility of (a vessel, etc.) being seen under 
the conditions of distance, li^ht, atmosphere, 
etc., existing at a particular time; hence con- 
versely. the possibility of seeing, or the range 
of vision, under such conditions 1914. a. With 
a and pi. A visible thing or object 1628. t3- 

Sight, vision (rare) -1733. 

1- b. The v. early on tat June (three to four miles) 
was leas than on 31st May Sn J. Jellicob. 

Visible (vrzlb’l), a. and sb. ME. fa. OF., 
or ad. L. visibilis, f. vis-, ppl. stem of videre to 
see.l A. adj. 1. Capable of being seen ; per- 
ceptible by the sense of sight. a. That may 
be mentally perceived or observed ; clearly or 
readily evident ; manifest, obvious 1613. 3. 

That can he seen under cert-tin conditions, at 
a certain time, or by a particular person ; in 
sight ; open or exposed to sight or view 1667. 
b. Comm Of stocks or supply : Actually in hand 
or to be seen 188a. 4. Ol persons : Capable of 

being seen or visited ; accessible to others ; 
now esp. t 'at home* to visitors 172a. 5. V. 

direction. In Optics , the apparent direction in 
which an object is seen 1829. 

b. He was neuer visyble 10 the mortall eye Coves- 
dale. It pleased God to unite Christians in com- 
munities or visible churches Butler. The conversion 
of v, energy into heat 1878. V. speech, a system of 
phonetic notation devised by A M. Ilcll, consisting of 
characters or symbols intended to represent the actual 
position of the vocal organs in the production of speech- 
sounds. a. Pneumonia .. may . . arise without any v. 
cause 1908 3. On this Mount he appeerd, under this 

Tree Stood v Milt. V. horiaon : see H orison sb. 1. 
b. Statistics relating to the ▼. supply of grain i88x 
B. sb. 1. A visible thing or entity. Chiefly in 
pi. 1614. 9. The v. t that which is visible, esp. 

the visible world 1743. Hence VTslblenesa. 
Vi-aibly adv . 

Visigoth (vi-2igp]>). 1647. [ a <k L. 
Visigotkus, usu. in pi Visigothi ; perh. mean- 
ing "West Goths \ as opp. to Ostrogothi (Os- 
trogoth).] x. A member of that branch of 
the Gothic race which entered Roman territory 
towards the end of the fourth century and sub- 
sequently established a kingdom in Spain, 
overthrown by the Moors in 711-xa; a West- 
Goth. Chiefly in pL 9. transf An uncivilized 
or barbarous person *749. Hence Viaigo*- 
thlc is. 

Visile (vPzril), cu and sb. _ P L 

vis-, ppL stem* of videre to see + -ilk.] (0 ne 


who is) characterized by strong visual percep- 
tion. 

Vision (vi*jan), sb. ME. [a. AF. visiun, 
visioun , OF. vision, or ad. L. vision visio 
seeing, thing seen, f. vis ppl. stem of vi- 
dere to see.J x. Something which is appa- 
rently seen otherwise than by ordinary slgnt ; 
esp. an appearance of a prophetic or mystical 
character, or having the nature of a revelation, 
supematurally presented to the mind in sleep 
or in an abnormal state, b. A mental concept 
of a distinct or vivid kind ; a highly imaginative 
scheme or anticipation 159a. c. A person seen 
in a dream or trance 1611. d. transf, A person, 
scene, etc. of unusual beauty 1823. a. The ac- 
tion or fact of seeing or contemplating some- 
thing not actually piesent to the eye; mystical 
or supernatural insight or foresight, late ME. 
3. The action of seeing with the bodily eye, the 
exercise of the ordinary faculty of sight, or the 
faculty itself 1491. b. An instance of seeing; 
a look 1855. 4. A thing actually seen ; an ob- 

ject of sight. Smaks. 

1. Visions of glory, spare my aching sight Gray. 
The art renown'd, V. and omen to expound Scott. 

b. I he visions of romantic youth Campbell. C. The 

v. bright, As with a smile more brightn'd, thus repli'd 
Milt. a. Ministers, .neither have v. to foretell, nor 
power to confer, blessing 1657. 3- Even the v. of 

natural objects presents to us insurmountable diffi- 
culties 1833. 

Vision (vi-flan), v. 1594. [f. prec.] 1. 

trans . To show as in a vision ; to display to the 
eye or mind. a. To see as in a vision ; to bring 
before the eye of the mind 1795. 

*.. We in the morning eyed tho pleasant fields 
Vision'd before South ky. 

Visional (vi-ganal), a . 1588. [f. Vision 
sb. + -al.] 1. Connected with, relating to, 

based upon, a vision or visions, a. Of the na- 
ture of a vision ; seen or occurring m a vision ; 
visionary, unreal 1647. Hence Vl-aionally adv. 
as or in a vision. 

Visionary (vi’ganiri), a. and sb. 1648. 
[f. Vision sb. + -ary.] A. adj. 1. Able or ac- 
customed to see visions; capable of receiving 
impressions by means of visions 1651, b. Given 
to fanciful and unpractical views ; speculative, 
dreamy 1727. a. Of the nature of a vision ; 
presented or apprehended in a vision 1648. b. 
Seen only in a vision; unreal, spectral 1697. 

c. Connected with or pertaining to visions 

1727. 3. Existing in imagination only ; not 

actual or real 1723. b. Of schemes, plans, etc, z 
Incapable of being carried out or realized ; fan- 
tastic, unpractical 1727. c. Characterized by 
fantasy or imagination without corresponding 
reality 1777. 

i. What spells entrance my v. mind 170*. b. Knox 
was no v. enthusiast 1902. a. They, emblem seen By 
him of Babylon Cowpkr. b. The v. fabric melted 
into air Gibbon, c. The v. hour. When musing mid- 
night reigns Thomson. 3. Vanish’d are all the v, joys 
Pop*, b. Vain, idle.v. thoughts Swirr. C. To with- 
draw from active life into a v. world 184a, 

B. sb. 1. One who has visions ; one to whom 
unknown or future things are revealed in visions 
1706. a. One who indulges in fantastic ideas 
or schemes ; an unpractical enthusiast 170a. 

1. Of such honourable repute was the name Seer, or 
v., in those times 1778. lienee Vi’Bionarily adv. 
Vi’sionarinesB. 

Visioned (riband), ppl . a. 1510. [f. Vi- 
sion sb. or v.] i. Seen in a vision, a. Asso- 
ciated with or arising from a vision or visions 
1817. 3. Having the power of seeing vision* 

1813. 4. Full of visions 1815. 

3. The v. poet in hia dreams Shelley. 

Visionist (vrganist). 1665. [f. Vision jA] 
One who has or professes to have visions ; a 
professed visionary. 

Visionless (vi-ganUs), a. x8ao. [f. Vision 
sb. + -Lttss.l 1. Destitute of vision; sightless, 
blind, 9. Devoid of higher insight or inspira- 
tion 1856. 

Visit (vi'zit), sb. i6ar. M- F. visile, or 
f. next.] x. An act of visiting a person ; a 
friendly or formal call upon a person or a shorter 
or longer stay with him, as a feature of social in- 
tercourse. b. An excursion to a place for the 
purpose of sight-seeing ; a short or temporary 
stay at a place. Also transf. of animals or 
birds. 1800. c. An occasion of going to a doc- 
tor, dentist, etc., for examination or treatment 


1884. 9. a. A call made by a minister of re- 

ligion as part of hi: pastoral duties 1724. b. A 
professional call made by a doctor on a patient 
1719. 8- An instance (or the action) of going 

to a place, house, etc., for the purpose of in- 
spection or examination 1787. 

1. Phr. To make , pay a v., to return av. b. A v. 
to Lyme 1839. 3. 'A he right of v. and search. A 

belligerent has tho right.. to visit and search every 
merchant ship at sea in time of war. 1897. 

Visit (vi zit), v. ME. [a. OF. (F.) visi- 
ter or ad. L. visiiare to go to see, frequentative 
of visare, f. vis-, ppl. stem, of videre to see.] 
1 . 1. trans. Of the Deity : To come to (a person) 
in order to comfort or benefit him. fa. To 
come to (a person) in order to observe or ex- 
amine his conduct or disposition ; to make trial 
of ; to subject to test or scrutiny -1667. 3. To 
inflict hurt, harm, or punishment upon ; to deal 
severely or hardly with (persons or things) ; tio 
cut off, cause to die. late ME. b. To afflict or 
distress with sickness, poverty, or the like, late 
ME. 4. Of sickness, etc. 1 To come upon, 
assail, afflict ME. 5. To punish or requite 
(wrongdoing) ME. b. To avenge, or inflict 
punishment for (wrongdoing) on or upon a per- 
son. late ME. 6. absol. To take vengeance or 
inflict punishment, late ME. 

1. For He.. Shall v. earth in Mercy Cowpeb. 3. 
Tlierfore will 1 vyaet you in all youre wickednesses 
Coverdai.ic Amos iii. a. b. It pleased God to visite 
me with a quai tan 1624. 5 Mild offences were visited 

with the loss of eyes or oars 1879. b. The Lnrrie., 
v\ siteth the mysrdede of the fathers vpon the children 
Covkpoai.e Numb . xiv. 18. 

II. i. To go to see (a person in sickness or 
distress) in older to comfort or assist him, out 
of charity or devotion or in the fulfilment of 
pastoral duty M E. a. To go to see (a person ) in 
a friendly or sociable manner ; also, to stay with 
for a short time as a guest ME. b. Of a medi- 
cal man : To attend (a patient) professionally 
1585. c. transf. To go to (a person, etc.) with 
hostile intentions X533. d. absol. To make a 
call or calls ; to pay calls ; to maintain friendly 
or social intercourse by this means ; also, to 
spend a short time with one as a guest ; to pay 
visits of this kind ; spec, to make pastoral visits 
1626. 3. To go to look at (for explore) ; 10 

inspect or examine ; to look into or see to (some- 
thing) ; in later use esp. to examine (vessels, 
goods, baggage, etc.) officially ME. b. spec. 
To go to (an institution) for the purpose of see- 
ing that everything is in due order ; to exercise 
a periodical surveillance or supervision over, or 
make a special investigation into (management 
or conduct) ME. 4. To go to (a temple, shrine, 
etc.) for the purpose of worship or as a religious 
duty ME. b. To go to (a place) for the purpose 
of sight-seeing or on some special errand, late 
ME. c. Of birds, etc. : To resoi t to or frequent 
(land or sea, a country, etc.) tor a limited period 
or r.t certain seasons 1774. 

«. Ye must v. the Sick and these who are in Distress 
1687. Sent for.. to v. a sick parishioner 1808. a. He 
comes here visiting his relation Dickens. C. CVr. iv. 
v. 148. d. A spinster.. who spends her life visiting 
from place to place 1894. 3. Go se and vysyte our 

wethers in the cote 1514. b. A faculty empowering 
Wolsey tov. ibo.se English monasteries 1868. 4. He 

had visited the Holy Land Scott, transf. Dear, ms 
the light that visits these sad eyes Gray. Hence 
Vi'sitable a. liable to visitation ; capable of being 
visited ; such as admits of receiving visitors. 

Visitant (vi'zit&nt), sb. and a. 1599. [a. 

F., or ad. L.. visitant-, visitant , visit are to 
Visit.] A. sb. x. One who pays a visit ; a visitor, 
b. Applied to supernatural beings or agencies, 
etc., esp. as revealing themselves to mortals 
1667. 9. One who visits some place or object 

of interest 1677. b. A stranger who spends a 
short time in a place ; a temporary resident 
175X. 3. A thing which comes to one in a 

casual Or temporary manner 174a. 4. A migra- 

tory bird, etc., as temporarily frequenting a 
particular locality X770. 

x. b. Adam.. to Eve, While the great V. aoproachd, 
thus spake Milt. 4. The Hooded Crow, .being, .in 
some localities a winter visitant only, in others a 
resident 1894. 

B. adj. Paying a visit or visits; having the 
position or character of a visitor 2653. 
Visitation (vizitA-Jan). ME. [a. AF. 
visitacioun (F. -at ion), or ad. L. visit a tio, £. 
visitare to visit. Now rare in 1 . 9, 3, 4.] 1. 1. 
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VISITATORIAL 

The action, on the part of one in authority, 
or of a duly qualified or authorized person, of 
going to a particular place in order to make an 
inspection and satisfy himself that everything is 
in order; an instance of such inspection or 
Supervision, b. esp. A visit by an ecclesiastical 
person (or body) to examine into the state of a 
diocese, parish, religious institution, etc. ; spec . 
in English use, such a visit paid by a bishop or 
archdeacon; a meeting of persons concerned in 
such a visit ME. c. A periodic visit made to 
a district by heralds to examine and enrol arms 
and pedigrees. Now Hist, 157a. d. Examina- 
tion of goods by a customs officer or similar 
official ; the action on the part of a belligerent 
vessel of ascertaining, by entry or close ex- 
amination, the character of a merchant ship be- 
longing to a neutral state <755. a. The action 
of going to a place, either for some special pur- 
pose or merely in order to see it ; an instance 
of this, late ME. 3. The action or practice of 
visiting sick or distressed persons os a work of 
charity or pastoral duty, late ME. 4. The ac- 
tion of making a friendly or formal call or calls ; 
social intercourse of this nature ; visiting 1586. 
b. An instance of this ; a visit 1581. 

x.d. The law of nations gives to every belligerent 
cruiser the right of v. and search of all merchant ships 
*867. 3. The Church of England. .retains private 

confession in the rubric for v. of the sick t86a. The 
V. [of our Lady , of the Blessed Virgin Mary), the 
visit paid by the Virgin Mary to Elizabeth, recorded 
In Luke i. 39 ff, and commemorated by the Qburch en 
July a; hence ellipt ., the day on which this is com- 
memorated, the feast so observed; also, a picture repre- 
senting the event. The ( order of the) V., the Order 
founded in 1610 by Mme de Quintal (St. Frances) 
under the direction of St. Francis of Sales. 

n. 1. The action, on the part of God or some 
Supernatural power, of coming to, or exercising 
power over, a person or people for some end 
ME. a. A heavy affliction, blow, or trial, re- 
garded as an instance of divine dispensation ; 
retributive punishment operating by this means 
I450. 3. The fact of some violent or destructive 

agency or force coming or falling upon a people 
country, etc. 1535. 4. The fact of some im- 

material power or influence acting or operating 
on the mind 17^1. 

x. Mercies are visitations; when God comes in kind- 
ness and love to do us good, he visitetb us 1643. A 
verdict of * died by the v. of God ' was recorded iBao, 
a. War is here regarded.. as a punitive v., as a form 
of retribution for our sins 1885. 3. The period . . was 

marked by the visitations of pestilence, as well as 
those of war 1838. 4. Or was he moved by some v. of 
Compunction? 1873. 

Visitatorial (vizitAt 5 »*riai), a . 1688. [f. 

L. visit at-, visitare ; see -orial.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to, connected with, involving or implying, 
official visitation. a. Having the power of 
visitation ; exercising authority of this kind 
X880. 

x. Deriving the v. power from the property of the 
donor 1834. a. Leave of absence granted by v. boards 
x88v. 

Vislte (vizrt). 185a. [F., visit.] A light 
cape or short sleeveless cloak worn by women 
In the 19th c. 

Visiter (vi’ziUi). Now rare, late ME. [f. 
Visit v. + -er.] - Visitor. 

Visiting (vi-zitir^, vbl. r b. ME. [t VISIT 
v.] The action of coming or going to a person 
or place for some special purpose. 

attrib . : V.-book, a book containing the names of 
persons to be visited; -card, a small card bearing a 
person’s name (and address), to be presented or left on 
paying a visit ; -list, a list of persons to be visited. 

Visiting (vbzitiq), ppl. a. 1606. [f. Visit 
vJ] x. That visits; that pays visits or is en- 
gaged in visiting. 9. That visits officially for 
the purpose of Inspection or examination 1713. 

1. v. ant, the driver ant. 

Visitor (vi-zitaj). late ME. [a. AF. visi- 
tour , OF. visiceor, visiteur (F. vist/eur), f. visi- 
ter to visit] x. One who visits officially for the 
purpose of inspection or supervision, in order 
to prevent or remove abuses or irregularities, 
a. One who visits from charitable motives or 
with a view of doing good, late ME. 3. One 
who pays a visit to another person or to a house- 
hold ; one who is staying for a time with friends 
1607. 4. One who visits a place, country, etc., 
esp. as a sightseer or tourist 1728. b. An ani- I 
mal or bird which occasionally or at regular I 


*364 

seasons frequents a certain locality or area 1859. 

x. In certain Col leges., fundamental statutes can 
only be changed by visitors 1839. a. Vertuous visi- 
tour to folkys in pi isoun Lydg, 3. You see this con- 
fluence, this great flood of visitors Shaks. 4. Visitors 
to the Montauvert i860, b. The Glead or Kite.. is a 
very rare v. 1870. 

Visitress (vi-zitrSs). 18*7. [f. Visitor ; 
see -kss.1 x. A female visitor. a. spec. A 
woman who undertakes regular visiting of the 
poorer households of a district in order to help 
or advise i86x. 

fVi*aive, a. 1543. [ad. med.L. vtsivus, f. L. 
visus seeing, sight ; see -rvK.] Of or pertaining 
to sight or the power of seeing ; visual. 1. V. 
faculty , power, virtue, etc. : the faculty of sight ; 
the power of vision -1838. a. Forming the ob- 
ject of vision ; capable of being seen --1647. b. 
Optics . Falling upon or appearing to the eye 
-1690. 

Visne (vpni). 1449. [a. AF., OF. visnt, 

1 . vesin , visits , veisitt (F. voistn ) : — L. vicinus 
neighbour.] Law or Hist. 1. A neighbourhood 
or vicinage, esp. as the area from which a jury 
is summoned. a. A jury summoned from the 
neighbourhood in which the cause of action lies 

1633- 

Visnomy (vrznfimi). Now arch . or dial. 
1509. [ var - of ME. Jisnomye Physiognomy.] 
Physiognomy 3. 

Vison (varsen). 1781. [a. F. ; origin unkn.] 
T he American mink. 

Visor, vizor (vei-zej), sb. ME. [a. AF. 
viser, f. F. vis face.] 1. The front part of a hel- 
met. covering the face but provided with holes 
or openings to admit of seeing and breathing, 
and capable of being raised and lowered ; some- 
times spec, the upper portion of this. b. U.S . 
The peak of a cap 7864. a. A mask to conceal 
the face ; a vizard ME. g fig* An outward ap- 
pearance or show under which something dif- 
ferent is hid ; a mask or disguise 1532. t4. A 

face or countenance ; an outward aspect or ap- 
pearance -1693. 

a. They were disguised in cloaks and visors 1797. 3. 
He concealed his dislike (tlieir enmity being covered 
yet under a fair visour) 1653. 

Comb . ; v.-mask, («) a fori 


form of disguising mask, a 
... . prostitute. Hence Vi*aor, 
vi’zor v. {rare) rejl. to disguise (oneself) with a v. ; 


domino {Hist .) ; t(^) a ] 


irons, to cover up with a v. 

Visored, vizored (vcrzwd), ppl a. late 
ME. [f. prec. +-ED.1 x. Of persons: Having 
the face covered or nid with a visor or mask. 
9. Of helmets : Furnished with a visor 1834. 

x. Visor ’d falshood, and base forgery Milt. 

II Visa (vis). 1626. [ad. Tamil visas.'] A 
weight used In Southern India and Btirmah 
equal to about 3J lbs. 

Vista (vi*st&). Also fvisto. 1657. [It. 
vista , l L. vis-, videre to see.] x. A view' or 
prospect, esp. one seen through an avenue of 
trees or other long and narrow opening, a. A 
long narrow opening in a wood, etc., through 
which a view may be obtained, or which in itself 
affords a pleasant prospect ; an avenue or glade 
1671. b. An open corridor or long passage in 
or through a large building ; an interior portion 
of a building affording a continuous view 1708. 
3 .Jig. A mental view or vision of a far-reaching 
nature 1673. 4. In v„ in continuous view 1758. 

x. A Visto by Canalleto 1749. A piny dell gave 
some v. of the broad sea we were leaving 1873. a. 
He employed hands to cut a v. through a coppice 
Richardson, b. The central aisle.. forming in itself 
the grandest architectural v. in Europe 1806. 4. A 

long v. of years stretching out before them 1888. 

Vistaed (vi-stad), a. 1835. [f. prec.] X. 
Placed or arranged so as to make a vista or 
avenue. 9. Provided with vistas 1869. Z*fig- 
Seen as it were in prospect by the imagination 

3? ^he vista’d Joys of Heaven's eternal year 1851. 

Visual (vi-giwAl, vi'zi«,&l), a. and sb. late 
ME. [a. OF., or ad, late L. visualis, t L» visus 
sight, Vision.] , 4 . adj. 1. Of beams : Coming, 
proceeding, or directed from the eye or sight. 
Obs. or arch . 9. Of power or faculty 1 Pertaining 
or relating to, concerned or connected with, 
sight or vision 1603. 8* Of organs: Endowed 

with the power of sight } having the function of 
producing vision 1606. 4. a. Of knowledge: 

Attained or obtained by sight or vision 165c. 


VITALITY 

b. Carried out or performed by means of vision 
1849. c. Of impressions, etc. 1 Received through 
the sense of sight ; based upon something seen 
1833. 5. Of or pertaining to vision in relation 

to the object of sight ; optical ; as in v. angle, 
axis, focus, Point 1710. 6. Perceptible, visible 
z 756. 7* Of the nature of a mental vision 1845. 

x. For inward light alas Puts forth bo v. beam Milt. 
V. line, the direct line from the eye to the object or 
point of vision t the line of sight. V. ray, a ray pro- 
ceeding firom the eye to the object seen, or in later use 
from the object to toe eye. a. T he Spirits of the M ind 
Are busy.. Upon the rights of v. sense Usurping 
Wordsw. 3. The virtue of the V nerve Swift, a. 
b. The v. test however is independent 1889. c. An 
parts of the retina are not equally sensitive to v. im- 
pressions 1879. 

B. sb. x. A visual ray 1726. 9. One whose 

memory, imagination, etc., is wholly or largely 
visual 1886. ViauaTity, mental visibility; a 
mental picture or vision. Carlyle. Vi sually 
adv. 

Visualize (vi-giwalaiz, vi zi«-), v. 1817. 
[f. prec. +-IZE.] 1. trans. To form a mental 

vision, image, or picture of. a. absol. To con- 
struct a visual image in the mind 1871. 
Vlaualiz&*tion,the action, factor power of visualiz- 
ing : a picture formed by visualizing. Vi'sualizer. 

Vita glass (voi’tft glas\ 1995. [f. L. vita 

life.] XYade name of a varir-ty of glass which 
permits the passage of a large part ol the ultra- 
violet rays of sunlight. 

Vital (voi't&l), a. and sb. late ME. [a. OF., 
or ad. L. vitalis , f. vita life.] A. adj. 1. 1. Con- 
sisting in, constituted by, that immaterial force 
or principle which is present in living beings or 
organisms and by which they are animated and 
their functions maintained. Now chiefly Phys. 
or Biol. 9. Maintaining, supporting, or sus- 
taining life 145a. 3. Of parts, organs, etc. : 

Essential or necessary to life 1482. b. transf 
1647. 4. Of, pertaining or relating to, accom- 

panying. or characteristic of life 1565. b. Of 
statistics : Concerned with or relating to the 
facts of life, e. g. birth, marriage, death, etc. 1837. 

5. Invigorating, vitalizing ; life-giving. Chiefly 
poet. 1590. fl. Affecting life; fatal to or de- 
structive of life 1612. 7 .fig. That is essential 
to the existence of something ; absolutely in- 
dispensable, necessary, or requisite. Also, in 
wider sense, of supreme importance. 1619. b. 
Paramount, supreme, very great 1810. 

x. This internal energy, which is peculiar to living 
protoplasm, is frequently spoken of as v. force Bent- 
r ey. Phr. V. spark (for flame ) ; The v. spark was 
extinct 1896. s. The Spirit of God. . v. vert ue infus'd, 
and v. warmth throughout the fluid ^ Mass Milt. 
Dream not that the amorous Deep Will yet restore 
him to the v. air Siirlley. Pbr. V. fluid, in Bot. — 
Latex 9. fF. air, in Old Ckem. « Oxygen x. 3. The 
V. Parts are the Heart, Brain. Lungs and Liver 1696. 
b. Such v. parts as the machinery, magazines, and 
steering gear 1889. 4. When 1 haue pluck'd thy Rose. 
1 r»nnm pine it vital! growth again* Shako. A gradual 
decay of the v. powers from old age i8a6. V. affinity 1 
see Affinity 9. V. capacity , in Phys., the breathing 
or respiratory capacity of the lungs. 5. Vitall and 
comfortable heate. .from the bodie of the sunne 1608. 

6. Those that hold the ▼. shears Milt. 7. Our own v. 
interests 1 809. A cause which was so ▼. to both nations 
i860. This question— quite v. to all social happiness 
Ruskin. b. This inquiry, .is . .of v. moment 1850. 

II. x. Endowed with or possessed of life; 
animate, living. Now poet, or rhet . 1513. b. Of 
places : Full of life or activity 1742. +9. As an 
epithet of life -1645. +8. -» VIABLE a. 1 -1646. 

s. That bright shape of v. stone which drew the 
heart out of Pygmalion Shelley. 

B. sb. A vital part or organ (rare) 17x0. Hence 
Vi ’tally adv . 

Vitalism (vaHAliz’m). 1899. [a, F. vital- 
isme, or f. prec. + -ISM. ] Biol. The doctrine 
that the origin and phenomena of life are due 
to of produced by a vital principle, as dial, from 
a purely chemical or physical force. 

Vitalist (vai't&list). i860. [Of. prec.] An 
advocate of or believer In vitalism. Also as adj. 
m next. 

Vltalistlc (vait&li’stik), a . 1865. [f. prec. 
+ -ic.] x. Of, pertaining to, involving, or de- 
noting vitalism, or a hypothetical vital principle. 
9. Pertaining to or denoting the germ-theory, 
esp. in its relation to fermentation 1891. 
Vitality (voitae'ITti). 1599. [ad. L. vitali- 
tat-, vitalitas, f. vitalis ; see -ITY.] 1. Vital 
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force, power, or principle ns possessed or manl- 1 
tested by living things; the principle of life; 
animation, b* Of plants or vegetative organ- 
isms. Also spa:, of seeds : Germinating power. 
1809. a .fig* Power of enduring or continuing 
1844. g. fig. Active force or power ; mental or 
physical vigour 1858. 4. With a and pi. Some- 
thing possessed of vital force 1851. 

■. The v. of Pope’s writings 1874. 3* Such was the 
Intense ▼. of the Hdarnese prince i860. 

Vitalize (voi't&lsiz), v. Also -ise. 1678. 
[f. Vital a, + -ize.] x. trans. To give life or 
animation to (the body, etc.) ; to endow with 
vital force or principle, a ,fig. To make living 
or active ; to infuse vitality or vigour into (some- 
thing) ; to animate 1805. b. To put life into (a 
literary or artistic conception) 1884. 

a. b. He is not an artist. He cannot v. his material 
1907. Hence Vit&llza'tion, the action or process of 
vitalising, or the state of being vitalised 1 an instance 
of this. 

Vitals (vsl’t&lz), sb. pi 1610. [ad. L. 
vitalia , neut. pi. of vitalis, or f. Vital a .] 1. 
Those parts or organs of the body, esp. the 
human body, essential to life, or upon which 
life depends ; usu. applied vaguely, but occas. 
spec, the brain, heart, lungs, and liver. 9. 
transf. Essential parts or features 1657. b. The 
vital parts of a ship 1884. 

*. The weapon has missed your v. 1760. Jig. Such 
Immense sums, drawn from the v. of all France Buaaa. 
a. The very vitals of religion 1703. 

Vitamin (vi’t&min, vsrtA-, -in). 191a. Also 
•due. [Coined by Casimir Funk ; f. L. vita life + 
Amine (the early view being that these sub- 
stances were amines).] Any of the accessory 
food-factors (distinguished as v. A , B, etc.) oc 
curring naturally in minute quantities in many 
foodstuffs and regarded as essential to normal 
growth. Hence Vltami'nic, Vita-minous ad/s. 
Vitaminize v. trans. 

Vitaacope (vai't&skJup). U.S. 1896. [f. 
L. vita + -SCOPE.] A variety of cinematograph. 

|) Vitellarium (vitele^riffm). PI. -aria, 1865. 
[mod.L., L l„ t ntellus.) Anat, An accessory 
gland In the female productive organs of some 
worms, by which the vitellus for the eggs is se- 
creted ; a yolk-gland. Hence Vitella*rian a, 
Vitellanr (vi-teUri, vite-lAri, vai-) f sb. and 
a. 1650. [£, L. vitellus + -ary. J tA, sb. The 

place or part where the yolk of an egg is formed 
-1687. B. adj. Vitelline 1846. 

Vitelli-, comb. f. L. vitellus Vitellus, as 
in vitelli' genons a. producing the vitellus. 
Vitellin (vite-lin, vai-). 1857. [f. Vitellus 
*► -in 1 .] Chem. x. The albuminoidal substance 
in the yolk of an egg, a mixture of albumin and 
casein. 9. A related substance found in the 
seeds of plants 1889. 

Vitelline (vite'bln, -in, voi-), a. and sb. 
late ME. (ad. mod.L. vitellinus , f. L. vitellus 
Vitellus.] A. adj. 1. Coloured like the yolk 
of an egg ; deep-yellow with a tinge of red. 
a. Biol. Of or belonging to the vitellus or yolk 
of an egg 1835. b. V. membrane, sac , the trans- 
parent membrane which surrounds the yolk of 
an egg ; the yolk-sao ; the investing membrane 
of the embryo 1845. B. sb. The yolk, the vitel- 
lary substance 1891. 

Vite llo-, comb, t Vitellus, as in vltel- 
lo'genoua a., producing the vitellus or yolk. 
||Vitelliis (vite'Ufe, voi-). 1708. [L.] X. 
JSmbryol. The yolk Of an egg; the germlnative 
contents of an ovum-cell a. Bot. A fleshy sac 
situated between the albumen and the embryo 
In a seed 1807, 

Viti-, comb, form of L» vitis vine, as in 
vitt'feroua a* [L, vitiferX 
Vitiate (yi’JlA), ppl. a. Now rare, late 
ME. [ad. L* vitiatus , viti are.) Vitiated. 
Vitiate (vl'JU«t), v. 1534. [t L. vitiat 
vitiare, C vitium Vies sbS J x. trans. To ren- 
der incomplete. Imperfect, or faulty ; to impair 
or spoil, b. To corrupt (a) literary works or 
(b) language by carelessness, arbitrary changes, 
or the iatroduodon of foreign elements X659. 
a. To zander corrupt in morals ; to lower the 
moral standard of (persons) 1334. b. Similarly 
with Impersonal objects X584. e. To pervert 
(the eye, flute, etc.), so as to lead to false 
judgements or preferences 1806. ft* To da- 


flower or violate (a woman) -1791. 4. To cor- 

rupt in respect of substance ; to make bad, im- 
pure, or defective 157a. 5. To render of no 

effect; to invalidate cither completely or in 
part ; spec, to destroy or impair the legal force 
of (a deed, etc.) 1621. b. To render (an argu- 
ment , etc. ) unsatisfactory X748. tC. To adulte- 
rate- 1728. 

( i. A continual Anxiety for Life vitiates all the Re- 
lishes of it Addison, b. Many barbarous terms and 
phrases, by which other dictionaries may v. the style, 
are rejected from this Johnson. a. The suppression 
of those habits with which I was vitiated Johnson. 
b. One sin of youth vitiates a protracted life 1847. 4. 
A 'malady that has permanently vitiated the Bight 
1863. The impurity of the air vitiated by respiration 
1869. 5, If an undefined portion of a bequest is to be 
applied to a purpose void by the statute, it vitiates 
the whole 1837. Hence Vi'uated ppl. a. 

Vitiation (viji£ jan). 1635. [f. prec.] The 
action of vitiating, the fact or State of being 
vitiated. 

Viticulture (vi'tiknltiflz, vai*ti-,-tj2i). 187a. 
[f. Viti- + Culturk .1 The cultivation of the 
vine ; vine-growing. Hence Viticu'ltural a. of 
or pertaining tov. 1865. Vitlcu lturer, Viticul- 
turist, a vine-grower. 

|| Vitiligo (vitilai-go). 1657. [L.J Path. A 
skin disease characterized by the presence of 
smooth white shining tubercles on the face, 
neck, and other parts of the body ; a species of 
leprosy. Hence VitUl’ginoua a. of, connected 
with, or of the nature of v. 

Vitiosity (viJV’siti). 1538. [ad. L. vitio- 
sitas, f. vitiosus ; sec -ITY.1 •f’l. A defect or 
fault ; an imperfection -1665. 9. The state or 

character of being morally vicious 1603. *fb. 
An instance of this ; a vice -1657. t8- The 

quality of being physically impaired or defec- 
tive -1651. 4. Sc. Law . The quality of being 

legally faulty or improper 1765. 

a. My umamed affections and confirmed ▼. makes 
mee dayly doe worse Six T. Bbownk. 

|| Vitrage (vi’traj). 1886. [F., f. vitre glass.] 
V. net (also cloth), a lace-net or thin fabric 
suitable for window-curtains. 

Vitreous (vitrfos), a. 1646. [f. L. vitreus, 
f. vitrum glass; see -ous.] 1. Of, belonging 
to, or consisting or composed of gloss ; of the 
nature of or resembling glass ; glassy, b. Geo l. 
and Min. Resembling glass in brittleness, hard- 
ness, lustre, and mode of cleavage 1774. c. 
Chem . Resembling glass in composition 1800. 

a. V. humour (or body), the transparent gela- 

tinous substance occupying the posterior and 
larger part of the eyeball x66^. b. ellipt. as 
sb. * a. 1869. 8- r. electricity, positive elec- 
tricity obtained from glass by friction Z759. 4. 

Resembling that of glass; characteristic of 
glass x8xx. b. Having the colour or appear- 
ance of glass 1874. 

s. The final stiffening of a v. mass Into solid stone 
188a. b. V. lava x8xx. Hence Vi’treouenese. 

Vitreously (vi-trfbsli), adv. 1794. [f. prec. 
+ -LY*.] In a vitreous manner : a. With posi- 
tive electricity, b. Like glass 1904. 

Vitreacence (vitre-s^ns). 1796. [f. next; 

see -ENCB.] The state of becoming vitreous or 
glassy ; vitrified or vitreous condition. So Vi- 
tre*acency {rare) 1756. 

Vitrescent (vitre-sdnt), a. 1756. [f. L. vi- 
trum glass + -escent.] Tending to become 
glass ; susceptible of being turned into glass ; 
glassy. 

Vitreedble (vitrcsibl), a. 1754. [f. I* 

*vitrescert, or a. F.] That can be vitrified; 
vitrifiable. Hence VitrescibWity. 

Vitrifaction (vitrifse-kfan). 1798. [See 
Vitrift w.and -faction.] -Vitrification. 
Vitrifiable (vitrifoiib’l), a. 1646. [f. Vi- 
trify v, + -able. J Capable of being vitrified ; 
admitting of conversion by beat into a glassy 
substance. 

Vitrification (vlrtiifikMsn). 161a. [ad. 
med. or mod.U +vitri/icatto, L +vitrificart to 
vitrify,] 1 . The action or process of vitrifying ; 
conversion into a glassy substance by fusion 
due to beat ; the fact of being so converted. 

b. With a and pi. t An Instance of such con- 
version x6a6. a* The result or product of vi- 
trifying ; a vitrified substance or body 16511 

3. He had but to cover this material with a v. of 
transparent glaze i860. 


Vitrified (vi-trifcid),///. a. 1646. [f. Vi- 
trify *.] Converted into glass or a glassy sub- 
stance by exposure to heat ; rendered glassy | 
glazed, tb. fig. Icy, frozen. Crabbe. 

V.fort, a hill-fort of a type occurring in Scotland 
and some parts of the Continent, the atones of which 
have been converted into a vitreous substance by the 
action of fire. 

Vitriform (vi-trif^im), a . x 796. [f. L. vi- 
trum glass.] Having the form or appearance 
of glass. 

Vitrify (vrtrifoi), v. 1594. [ad. F. vitri- 
fier or med.L. *1 ntrificare, l. L. vitrum glass ; 
see -FY.] x. trans . To convert into glass or a 
glass-like substance ; to render vitreous by fu- 
sion due to heat. a. in.tr. To become vitreous ; 
to turn into glass or a glass-like substance 
1626. 

IjVitrine (vi'trfn). 1886. [a. F., f. vitre 

glass.] A glass show-case for specimens or for 
objects of art. 

Vitriol (vi'tri^l). late ME. [a. OF., or ad. 
med.L. vitriolum, f. L. vitrum glass.] x. One 
or other of various native or artificial sulphates 
of metals used in the arts or medicinally, esp. 
sulphate of iron. b. Oil of v. , concentrated sul- 
phuric add 1580. Also, short for this. 9. Jig. (In 
allusion to the corrosive properties of v.) Viru- 
lence or acrimony of feeling or utterance 1769. 
s. Blue , green, red, white v. % sulphate of copper, 
iron, cobalt, and zinc respectively. Oil of d„ concen- 
trated sulphuric add. Spirits qf v., a distilldl es- 
sence of u. 

tVi-triolate, a, 1646. [ad. med. or mod.L. 
*vitriolatus, f. vitriolum vitriol.] x. Of, be- 
longing to, or resembling that of vitriol -167a. 
9. Treated with vitriol -178a. 3. Affected by 

or impregnated with vitriol -1751. 
Vi'trioiated, ppl. a. 1606. [f. prec.] I. 
Impregnated with vitriol, b. Of minerals, etc., 
affected by nadve sulphates 1794. »• Treated 

with vitriol, as v. tartar, sulphate of potassium 
1694. 

Vitriolic (vitrijrlik), a. and sb. 1670. [ad. 
F. vitrioliqve, orf. Vitriol + -IC.] A. adj. t. 
Of or belonging to vitriol ; having tne nature or 
qualities of vitriol; impregnated with vitriol 
9. Jig. Of language, persons, etc. s Extremely 
caustic or scathing j bitterly malignant 1841. 

x. V. acid, oil of vitriol a. A. . Parliamentary critic 
of the acrid and v. style 1879. 

Vitriolize (vrtri6biz), v. 1694. [f. Vitriol 
+ -ize.] x. a. trans. To convert Into vitriol ; 
to vitriolate. Also absol. b. intr. To become 
vitriolated or vitriolic 1757. a. trans. To injure 
with vitriol ; to throw vitriol at (a person) with 
intent to injure x886. Hence Vltrlollxa'tian, 
the process of converting, or of being converted, 
into a vitriol. VMriolixer, one who throws 
vitriol with Intent to injure. 

Vitrite (vi* trait). 1866. [f. L. vitrum glass 
+ -ITE *.] Min. * The matrix of Bohemian py- 
rope, related to pitchstone \ 

Vi'tro-, comb, form on Gr. models of L. 
vitrum glass, as in v.-de*ntine, the hard exter- 
nal layer of dentine in a tooth. 

VMrous, a. rare. 1657. [f. L. vitrum 
glass.] Vitreous. 

Vitruvian (vitr&’vi&n), a. 176a. [£. the 
name of M. Vitruvius Pollio, a Roman archi- 
tect and writer (c 10 b.c.).] Of, relating to, 
or in the style of Vitruvius, b. V. scroll , a con- 
voluted scroll-pattern employed as an archi- 
tectural ornament 1837. 
tVi-try. late ME. [ad. F. Vitri, name of a 
town in Brittany.] In full V. canvas , a kind of 
light durable canvas -1867. 

H Vitta (viifl). PL -« ( [i ). 18x9. [L.] x. 
Z00L A band or stripe of colour, m. Bot. One 
of the oil-tubes occurring in the pericarp of the 
fruit of most umbelliferous plants. Usn. In pi 
183a 

Vitiate (vitrt), a. 1806. [ad. L. tdtlatm 
bound with a fillet or chaplet, f. vitta fillet + 
•ate *.] i. Zool., Bot., etc. Marked or striped 
with vfttse. a. Bot. Having a vitta or vittas 
X870. 3 o Vi'ttated a. (rare) — sense x. 179a 
Vitalise {vHUHsla), a . ran 1658. [ad. 
L. trltuhnus, f. vitulns call] Of or belonging 
to a calf or calves ; resembling that of a calf. 
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Vitti-perable, a. Vow rare or Oit. 1450. 
(a. OF., ad. L. vituperabilis , f. vituperare . ] 
That deserves vituperation ; censurable; repre- 
hensible; disgraceful. 

Vituperate (v9iii» a p£r*tt, vi-), v. 1543. 
[f. L. vitufierat - , vituperare t f. vitu- for viti-, 
stem of vttium Vice sb. x + parare to prepare.] 
trans. To blame, speak ill of, find fault with, in 
strong or violent language ; to assail with abuse ; 
to rate or revile. Also absol. or intr. 
Vituperation (voititfpgrei-Jan, vi-). 1481. 
fa. OF., or ad. L. vituperation -, vituperaiio 
blaming, censuring, etc., f. vituperare ; see 
prec. and -ATION.J The action, fact, or pro- 
cess of vituperating ; blame, censure, reproof, 
or (esp. in later use) the expression of this, in 
abusive or violent language ; abuse, railing, 
rating. Also, vituperative or abusive language. 

Few nations can surpass the Spaniards in the lan- 
guage of v. 1845. 

Vituperative (vaiti£*p5r/Hv, vi-), a. 1 737. 
[ad. L. *vitupera tivus, or /.Vituperate v. + 
-IVE.] x. Of words, language, etc. ; Contain- 
ing, conveying, or expressing strong depreda- 
tion ; violently abusive or fault-finding; contu- 
melious. Also, of or pertaining to vituperation, 
a. Characterized by vituperation or abuse 1754. 
3. Of persons: Given to vituperation X819. 

x. In utter despair at this v. epithet Scott. 3. A 
Whig is a v. animal 1819. Hence Vitu'peratively 
adv. 

Vituperator(vaitifi*p£reit3i,vi-). 1837. [a. 
L., f. vituperare .] One who vituperates; an 
abuser. 

Vitu-peratory, a. Now rare or Obs. 1586. 
[See Vituperate v. and -ORY *.] Expressive 
of blatne or censure; vituperative, violently 
abusive. 


|| Viva (vPvfi),^.! 1700. [It., 3rd per*, sing, 
pres. subj. of vivere {: — L. vivere) to live.] A 
cry of viva / (‘ long live *) as a salute or greet- 
ing ; a shout of applause ; a cheer or hurrah. 

Viva (vaPvA), sb 2 Univ. colloq. 1891. 
[abbrev. of Viva voce.] -= Viva voce sb. 
Ilence Vi-va v . trans . to subject to a viva voce 
examination ; intr. to examine viva voce. 

[ Vivace (vtva*tJ<j), adv. (and sb.). 1683. 

It., ‘brisk, lively* : — L. vivac - , vivax ; see 
next.) Mus. A direction indicating brisk or 
lively performance. 

Vivacious (vaiv*»*jas, vi-), a. 1645. ff. L. 
vivaci-, vivax tenacious of life, long-lived, 
lively, vigorous, f. vivere to live; see -acious.] 
X. Full of, characterized by, or exhibiting vi- 
vacity or liveliness; animated, brisk, lively, 
sprightly, a. Continuing to live; remaining 
alive for a long time ; long-lived. Now rare or 
Obs. 1655. b. Of plants ; j spec, perennial 1676. 
8. Possessing or exhibiting tenacity of life ; diffi- 
cult to kill or destroy (rare) 166a 
x. V. nonsense 1788. V. pupils should from time to 
time be accustomed to an exact enumeration of par- 
ticulars 1798. a. Hitherto the English Bishops had 
been v. almost to wonder Fuller. Hence Viva*- 


clous <ly adv., -ness. 

Vivacity (vaivwslti, vi-). late ME. [a. OF. 
vivacite , or ad. L. vivaeitat -, vivacitas natural 
vigour, vital force, liveliness, f. vivaci-, vivax ; 
see -ity. ] x . Intellectual or mental animation, 
acuteness, or vigour ; quickness or liveliness of 
conception or perception, +9. Vital force or 
power; vitality -1747- b. transf. and fig. 
Active force, power, vigour 1649. 8- Longevity. 
Now rare, x6x6. +b. Tenacity of life -1664. 4. 
Vigorous or energetic action ; activity, energy, 
vigour; spirit. Now rare. 1659. 5. The quality, 
condition, or fact of being vivacious; animation 
or liveliness of demeanour or disposition ; brisk- 
ness, sprigbtliness 1647. b. A vivacious or lively 
act, expression, scene, etc. Usu, In pi, 16 93. 
6. Brightness, brilliancy (of light or colour) 


Tti a bath this viuadta or quyeknes of wytte 1596. 
His conceptions were. .full of fire and v. 1704, a, b. 
The v« of an excellent example Jkr. Taylor, l The 
v. of florae of these Pensioners is little lesee than a 
Miracle, they survived so long Fullsr. 3. As V. is 
the Gift of Women, Gravity is that of Men Addison. 
U Vivandler (vxvafldy*). 1591. [F. f a sup- 
plier of victuals orprovisiont, f, pop. L fivivanda 
for vivtnda ; see Viand 1 .] In the French or 
other continental armies t A person who sup- 


plies victuals to troops In the field ; a sutler, 
bo Vivandi&re fern. 

Vivarium (v5ive»*ri#m, vi-). PI, vivaria, 
also -luma. x6oo. [L., neut. sing, of vivarius, ; 
f. vivus alive, living.] x. A place where living 
animals, esp. fish, are maintained or preserved I 
for food ; a fish-pond or fish-pool. 9. A place 
specially adapted or prepared for the keeping 
of living animals under their normal conditions, 
either as objects of interest or for the purpose 
ofscientificstudy; freq. in later use, an aquarium 
1684. b. A glnss bowl, case, etc., in which fish 

esp. for study 

L. vivarium 
_>rec. 3. Now 
rare or Obs. 9. ■■ prec" x. 1638,' 
x. That cage and vivarie Of fowles, and beasts 
Donnk. r. In stagnant vivaries they lie Forgetful of 
their ancient haunts 1858. 

Vivat (vni’vwt), int. and sb. 1663. [a. L., 
3rd pers. sing, pres. subj. of vivere to live.] A. 
int. A word of acclamation wishing a person 
(long) life and prosperity, or expressing ap- 
plause or approval. B. sb. An utterance of this 
word by way of acclamation or applause 1821. 

|| Viva voce (vai*v& v<?a*s*), adv. phr. % a . and 
| sb. 1581. [med.L., lit. ‘by or with the living 
voice*, f. L. viva, abl. sing. fcm. of vivus living, 

! and voce, abl. sing, of vuc voice.] A, adv . By 

word of mouth ; in spe^i ; orally. 

I The Apostles taught viua voce, by liuely voyce 
1581. 

B. adj. Conveyed or expressed in speech in- 
stead of writing ; spoken ; oral 1718. b. Of an 
examination, etc. : Conducted by speech 1815. 

C , sb. A viva voce examination ; freq. abbrev. 
Viva sb . 2 1842. Hence Viva-voce v. trans. to 
examine orally. 

Vi*vda. Orkn. and Shell, dial. Alsovlfda. 
1688. [perh. ad. ON. vpOva muscular flesh.] 
Meat smoked, or dried in the air, without being 
salted. 

Vive, a. Now only Sc. or arch. 1477. [a. 
OF. vive fern, of vif: — L. vivutn, vivus living, 
or ad, L. vivum.J x. Lively, forcible, or brisk 
(rare), a. Of images, pictures, etc. : Life-like 
1585. 8. Of colours: Bright, vivid 1591. Hence 

Vi'vely adv . (now Sc. or Obs.). 

Vivency (vorvSnsi). rare. 1646. [f. L. 
vivere to live^-ENCV.] Manifestation of the 
principle of life ; vitality. 
jlViverra (vive-ri, voi-). 1706. [L., ferret.] 
Zool. ta* The ferret b. The civet-cat ( V. 
civetta), or other species of the type-genus of 
the civet family ( Viverridx). 

Viverrine (viveTcin, voi-),j. and sb. 1800. 
[ad.mod.l^.viverrinus,f. Viverra; see-iNE *.] 
A. adj. Resembling or related to the civet, or 
the civet family ; spec, belonging to the sub- 1 
family Viverrinx . B. sb. An individual of the 
sub-family Vivcr rinse 1880. i 

Vivers (varvajz), sb. pi. orig. and chiefly 
Sc. 1536. Tad. OF. vivres , p 1 . of vivre food, 
sustenance, sb. use of vivre to live.] Food, pro- 
visions, victuals, eatables. 

Vives (voivz), sb. pi. 1533. [Aphetic f, 
Avivks.] Hard swellings of the submaxillary 
glands of a horse. 

Vivi- (vi*vi), comb, form of L. vivus alive, 
living, as in vivlscpulture, burying alive. 

Vivianite (vrviinait). 1833. [f. name of 
J. G. Vivian the discoverer.] Min. A phos- 
phate of iron usu. occurring in crystals of blue 
and green colour. 

Vivid (vi*vid), a. 1638. [ad. L. vividus , f. 
vivere to live.] z. Full of life ; vigorous, active, 
or energetic on this account ; lively or brisk. 
9. Of actions or operations: Proceeding or tak- 
ing place with great vieour or activity 1709. 
b. Of utterances: Strongly or warmly expressed 
1806. c. Of intellectual faculties: Capable of 
ready and clear creation of ideas or concepts 
1814. d. Of description, etc. t Presenting sub- 
jects or ideas In a clear and striking manner 1837. 
3. Of colour, light, etc. t Brilliant, fresh, lively, 
bright 1665. b. Of things in respect of colour 
or brightness x68& 4. Clearly or distinctly 

perceived or perceptible 1690. b. Intensely or 
strongly felt 1704. 6* Quasi •adv. Vividly, 

brightly 28x9. 


or other aquatic animals are kept, 

Vivary (voi*v&ri). 1601. [ad. 
Vivarium ; see -ary *.] x. - r. 


s. They have a sprightly v. countenance >789- This 
v. and volatile instrument [sc. the violin] 181S. Her 
face expressed v. interest xB6a a. The combustion 
that ensues Is exceedingly v. and beautiful 1815. e* 
Edward's power of imagination.. was v. Scorr. d. 
A most v. history of the time Frrrman. 3. A deep v. 
blue 1815. b. Like a v. circular rainbow quite round 
the sun Tyndall. 4. A. .v. impression of the growth 
of Russian influence 1869. Hence Vi*vid-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Vividlty (vivi'dlti). 1616. [f. prec. + -ity.] 
tx. Living force, vitality. a. The quality or 
state of being vivid ; vividness 1773. 

Vivific (viviTik), a. 1551. [ad. L. vivi- 
ficus , f. vivus living ; see -Fic.] Life-giving, 
enlivening, vivifying. So fVivMlcal a. 

Vivificate (vivi*fik*»t), v. late M E. [ad. 
L. vivificat vivificart, f. vivus alive; see 
-ATE •.] trans . ■■ VIVIFY v. X. 

Vivification (vi»vifikAj;>n). 1548. [ad. L. 
vivificatio, f. vivifieare\ see prec. and-ATION.] 
x. The process or fact of being vivified in a 
spiritual sense. 9. The action or fact of endu- 
ing with life ; the fact of being vivified physi- 
cally x6a6. +3. Restoration of a metal to its 

original state -1798. 4. The action or fact of 

investing with an air of vitality or reality 1858. 

4. An industrious scholar.. but we do not know that 
hr has the of v. 1890. 

Vivify (vi*vifal), v. 1545. [ad. F. vivi - 

fier, ad. L. vivificate ; see VIVIFICATE t/.] 1. 

trans. To give life to; to endue with life; to 
animate; to quicken. 9. To make brighter, 
more brilliant, or more striking X79X. 8* absol. 

To impart life or animation 16 26. 4. intr. To 

acquire life; to become alive 1737. 

x. An indraught — slight no doubt, but. .sufficient to 
contaminate or vivify the infusion Tyndall, fig. 
That Promethean fire, which, .vivifies the marble Sir 
J. Reynolds. 3. It fa fire] talks to us;.. it is vivified 
at our touch: it vivifies in return L. Hi’NT. Hence 
Vi’vifier, one who or that which gives life. 

Viviparity (vivipse rlti). 1864. [f. L. vivi- 
parvs (see next) + -ITY.) 7 .ool. and Hot. The 
condition or character of being viviparous. 

Viviparous (vivip&ras, v;»i-), a. 1646. [f. 
I* viviparus, f. vivus alive + parere to bring 
forth ; see -ous.] 1. Involving the production 
of young in a living state. 9. Of animals: Bring- 
ing forth young in a live state. (Usu. in contrast 
with oviparous.) 1651. 8* Bot. Reproducing 

from seeds or bulbs which germinate while still 
attached to the parent plant 1 777- b. Character- 
ized by this mode of reproduction 180a. Hence 
Vivi*paroua-ly adv., -ness. 

Vivisect (vi*visekt), v. 1864. [Back-forma- 
tion from next.] x. trans To dissect (an ani- 
mal) while living ; to perform vivisection upon, 
a. intr. To practise vivisection 1883. 

Vivisection (vi vise -Man). 1707. [f. L. 

vivi-, comb, form of vivus living + sectio cutting. ] 
The action of cutting or dissecting some part 
of a living organism : spec, the action or prac- 
tice of performing dissection or other painful 
experiment upon living animals as a method of 
physiological or pathological study. b. An 
operation of this nature 1859. 

Vivisectional (vivise-kpnfil), a. 18 66. [f. 
prec.] 1. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of 
vivisection. 9. Performing vivisection z88a. 

Viviaectionist (vivise*kj9nist). 1879. [f. 
as prec. + -1ST.] One w ho practises or defends 
vivisection. 

Vivtaoctor (vi'visektaj). 1863. [f. as Vivi- 
sect v. + -or. J One who vivisects or practices 
vivisection. 

+||Vivre»(vf*vDJz). 1650. [F.; see Vivers.] 
Victuals, provisions -1853. 

Vixen (vi*ks*n), sb. and a. [Late ME. lixm, 
repr. OR. *fyxen (recorded only as adj.), fem. 
of fox Fox. J i. The female of the fox; a she- 
fox. a. An ill-tempered quarrelsome woman ; 
a shrew, a termagant 1575. fb. Applied to a 
child or a man (rare) -173 8. 3. attrib . a. Ap- 

poflitive with fox, — sense s. late ME. b. m 
VIXENISH a. x66o. 

a She ’■ a pestilent v. when she *« angry, and as 
proud as Lucifer 1644. a. b. What a Vixen trick is 
this? Conokrvk. The old v. queen 184s. 
Vixenish (vi-ki’nij), a. i8a8. [t prec. + 
-I8H 1 .] 1. Resembling a vixen intemper; cross, 
ill-tempered, snappish, a. Characteristic of or 
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appropriate to a vixen 1838. Hence Vixenish- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Vixenly (vi-ks’nli), a. and adv. 1677. [f. 
as prea + -LY.] A. adj. Like a vixen in dis- 
position. B. adv. Crossly, ill-naturedly. 

D Viz., adv. and sb. 1540. [abbrev. of Vide- 
licet; the abbrev. repr. the ordinary med.L. 
symbol of contraction for-*/.] A. adv . «= VIDE- 
LICET adv . B. sb. « VIDELICET sb. Also, a 
special clause in a deed introduced by viz. 

1750. 

fVizament, alteration of Advisement or 
vise merit (1414-1568). Shaks. 

Vizard (viz&id), sb. No wards. 1558. [Al- 
tered form of vysar, viser, visarVisOK, by confu- 
sion of ending; see -ard.] x. — Visor sb. 3, 3. 
ta. In depreciatory use : A face suggestive of a 
mask *1635. +3. A person wearing a visor or 

mask ; spec . a woman of loose character wearing 
a mask in public, a prostitute -1719. 

1. Men are glad to pull of their Vizards, and. resume 
themselves again Sir T. Browne. Hypocrisy and 
Superstition wear the V. of Piety Watts. 

Vi*zard, v. Now rare. 1609. [f. prec.] 

+1. irons . To conceal or disguise (something) 
under a false outward show or appearance ; to 
represent falsely or speciously -1660. a. To 
cover or disguise (the face, etc.) with or as with 
a visard ; to mask 1609. Hence Vi’xarded ppl. 
a. disguised with or wearing a vizard; fig. as- 
sumed, pretended 1593. 

Vizard-mask. arch. 1667. [f. as prec.l I. 
A mask worn to conceal the face; a domino, 
a. A woman who wears such a mask ; a prosti- 
tute 1670. 

Vizier (vizl«*i, vi-zyai, vrziai). 156a. [ad. 
Turk, vezir, a. Arabic 1 oazfr, ivezjr \ ong. porter, 
hence one who bears the burden of government, 
a minister or lieutenant of a king, f. wazara to 
carry, carry on.] 1. In the Turkish empire, 
Persia, or other Mohammedan country : A high 
state official or minister, freq. one invested with 
vice-regal authority ; a governor or viceroy of a 
province ; now esp. the chief minister of a 
sovereign. a. Grand v. t the chief minister or 
administrator of a Mohammedan ruler, esp. of 
the Sultan of Turkey 1597. 

«. All Pasha*, before whom are carried the three 
horse-tails, have the title of Visier 1819. 

Vizierate (vuIstA). 1687. [ad. (through 
F. 7 izir(i)at) Arab, wizarat. - et , f. ivezirM IZIER.] 
1. The dignity, position, or authority of a vizier 
or grand vizier ; also, the period of office of a 
vizier. a. A province or district governed by 
a T urklsh vizier 1876. 

Vizierial (vizl**ri4l),tf. 1849. \f. Vizier + 
-IAL.] x.Of a letter or rescript* Issued by or 
under the authority of a vizier or grand vizier, 
a. Of or pertaining to a vizier 1876. 
Vlzlership (vizl«**ijip). 1655. [f. Vizier + 
-ship.] The office or function of a vizier ; rule 
or government as a grand vizier. 

Vlach (vlcek). 1841. fa. Bulg. and Serb. 
Vlach* , — Oblav. Vlachd Roumanian, Italian, 
Czech Vlach Italian, etc.; Slavonic adoptions 
of Germanic * Walk - foreigner, applied esp. to 
Celts and Latins. Cf. Walach and Welsh a.] 
A member of the Latin-speaking race occupy- 
ing parts of south-eastern Europe; a Walachian 
or Roumanian. Hence Vla c hi a n (vlUklfln) a. 

II Vlci (vlai). 1849. [E>°* dial., reduced f. 
Du. vallti valley.] i. In South Africa! A shal- 
low pool of water; a piece of low-lying ground 
covered with water during the rainy season, a. 
local l/.S . A swamp 1880. 

Vocable (vdwkib’l), sb. 153a [a. F., or 

directly ad. L. vocabulvm , f. voearek) i. A 
word or term, (app, reintroduced in thex8thc.) 
fa. A name or designation {rare) -1633. 
Vocable, a. [f.L. vocare + -able.] Capable 
of utterance. Meredith. Hence Vo cably adv. 
Vocabular (yJkK'bitillO, a. 1608. [f. L. 

vocabulum VOCABLE sb. +-AR *.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or conoeming words. 

Vooalmlanr (vjkse-bMUun. 1533. [*d. 

ntecLL. vocalularius. -um, t L. vocabulum 
Vocable sb. ; see -ary 1 .] x. A collection or 
list el words with brief explanations of their 
meanings ; now esp. one riven in an elementary 
grammar or reading-book of a foreign language. 
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The range of language of a particular person, 
class, profession, or the like 1753. 3* The slim 

or aggregate of words composing a language 
1783. 

t. This is the proper signification of the word,.. 
Greeke vocabularies thus expound it Sir T. Browne. 

a. An Innocent, in Shakesperian v., signifies an Idiot 
1851. The rank v. of malice and hate 187a. 

Vocal (vfla-kal), a. and si. late ME. [ad. 
I- voealis, (. roc-, vox voice + -Al>] A. adj. I. x. 
U ttered or communicated by the voice ; spoken, 
oral. b. Of sound ; Produced by the voice ; 
spec, of the nature of words or speech 1623. 3. 
Of music : Performed by or composed for the 
voice. (Opp. to instrumental.) 1586. b. Con- 
nected with singing 1799. 3. a. Having the 

character of a vowel ; vocalic 1589. tb. Actually | 
sounded. Johnson, c. Phonetics. Uttered with 
voice (as disk from breath) \ voiced, sonant 
1 668. 

x. They were not vocall hut mentall Prayers 1641. 
The human pair..joynd ihir v. Worship to the Quire 
Of Creatures wanting voice Milt. b. V. sound is the 
Matter of speech 1864. 

IL x. Endowed with a voice, possessed of ut- 
terance ; exercising the power of speech or of 
uttering sounds x6ox. a .fg. Conveying im- 
pressions or ideas as if by speech ; expressive, 
eloquent 1608. 3. Operative or concerned in 

the production of voice. Freq. in v. chords , 
organs, etc. 1644. 4. Of or belonging to the 

voice (tor sound) 1644. b. Of the nature of 
voice or sound 1826. 5. Full of voice or sound ; 

sounding, resounding 1667. 6. Readily or 

freely expressing oneself in speech ; giving vent 
to one's views or opinions 1871. 

s. These insects are generally v. in the midst of 
summer Goldsm. transf. The v. statue of the sup- 
posed Memnon isof Amunoph I IT. 1837. 4. Ilisvoc.il I 
impediment 1654. 5. Hill, or Valley, Fountain, or 

fresh shade Made v. by rr.y song Milt. 6. The most 
v. class in the whole community 1887. 

B. sb. ti. A vowel -1586. a. A member of a 
Roman Catholic body who has a right to vote 
in certain elections 1660. 

Vocalic (voksedik), a. 1814. [f. Vocal a. 
+ -IC.] x. Rich in vowels; composed mainly 
or entirely of vowels. b. Characterized by a 
vowel or vowels 1874. a - Consisting of a vowel 
or vowels; of the nature of a vowel 1852. 3. 

Of, pertaining to, affecting, or concerning a 
vowel or vowels 1861. 

*. The Gaelic language bring uncommonly v. Scott. 

b. The varying v. forms of the Imperfect 1874. a. 
The series of v. and consonantal sounds 185a. 

Vocation (vakfWian). 1 88a. [f. Vocal a. 
+ -10N.] A musical instrument of the nature 
of a harmonium with broad reeds, producing 
sounds somewhat resembling the human voice. 
Vocalism (v^-k&liz’nO. 1864. [f. Vocal 
a . + -ism.] z. The exercise of the voice or 
vocal organs in speech, b. The art of exercis- 
ing the voice in singing 1884. a. A vocal sound 
or articulation 1873. b. A system of vowels; 
the use of vowels ; vocalic conditions 1873. 
Vocalist (vja*kaiist). 1613. [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] +z. A speaker, a. A vocal musician ; 

a singer 1834. 

Vocality (vokse-liti). 1597. Vocal a. 
+ -ITY.] x. The quality of having voice or 
utterance; the possession or exercise of vocal 
powers, a. The quality or fact of being uttered 
or utterable; vocal quality or nature 1633. b. 
pi. Vocal properties or sounds, spec, as dis- 
played in singing 1667. 8* Phonetics . The 

quality of being {a) voiced or (3) vocalic 1669. 
Vocalization (viflukalaiz/ijdp). 184a. [f. 
next + -ATION.] x. The action of vocalizing or 
the fact of being vocalized ; utterance with the 
voice, b. Mode of pronunciation, esp. of vowel 
sounds X855. a. Mas . The action or art of 
producing musical sounds with the voice ; exer- 
cise of the voice in singing x8sa. b. spec. The 
action of singing up°n * vowel to one or more 
notes 1889. 3. The insertion of vowel-signs 

in forms of writing consisting mainly or entirely 
of consonants 1845. 4. Phonetics. Conversion 

into a voiced sound 1874. 

3. The Question of y. ; . is one of the highest Impor- 
tance In Biblical criticism 1848. 

Vocalize (vffc’kAlau), v. 1669. [f. Vocal 
4--IZR. Cf. F. vocaliser (1835).] x. trans. To 
form into voice; to utter or articulate, b. To sing 
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1798. a. Phonetics, a. To convert Into a vowel 
1844. b. To utter with voice (as dist. from 
breath ) ; to render sonant 1836. 3. To endow 

with voice ; to render vocal or articulate 1858. 

4. To furnish with vowels or vowel-signs 1845. 

5. intr. To perform vocal music ; to sing 1830* 
b. spec. To sing upon a vowel to one or more 
notes 1873. 

s. A faithful copy of the native pronunciation which 
readers in all countries will v. alike 1B67. Hence 
Vo'calixer. 

Vocally (v^n-kili), adv. 1483. [f. Vocal 

a. +-LY*.J x. In a vocal manner; in spoken 

words, a. By means of singing ; in vocal music 
1716. 3. In respect of vowels 1873. 

x. I : never told my love * v. Emily Bronte. 

Vocation (vdk*i*/on). late ME. [a. OF. or 
ad. L. vocation -, vocatio. f. vocare to call, sum- 
mon.] 1. The action of God in calling a per- 
son to exercise some special (esp. spiritual) 
function, or to fill a certain position ; divine 
influence or guidance towards a definite (esp. 
religious) career ; the fact of being so called or 
directed towards a special work in life ; natural 
tendency to or fitness for such work. b. The 
action of God (or Christ) in calling persons or 
mankind to a state of salvation or union with 
Himself ; the fact or condition of being so called 
150a. 9. The particular function or station to 

which a person is called by God X487. b. One*s 
ordinary occupation, business, or profession 
1553. T c - collect. Those who follow a particular 
business or profession -1651. 8. The action on 

the part of an ecclesiastical body of calling a 
person to the ministry or to a particular office 
or charge in the Church 1578. 

1. None are to enter the Ecelesiastick or Monastick 
Statr, without a particular Vocation 1728. a. Heaven 
is his v. ( and therefore he counts earthly employ- 
ments avocations Fuller. C. Euerie function and 
seuerall v. ttriueth with other 1587. 3- A v. to pas- 

toral duty in the manufacturing dibtricU i860. Hence 
Vocational a. -ly adv. 

Vocative (v^-kitiv), a. and sb. 1440. [zl 
OF. vocatif, -ive, or ad. L. vocuti /ut (sc. casus \ 
also as sb.), / vocat- t vocare to call.] A. adj. 
x. V. case: That case of nouns, adjectives, or 
pronouns, which in inflected languages is used 
to express address or invocation. 9. Charac- 
teristic of or pertaining to calling or addressing 
1644. B. sb. x. The vocative case 1533. fa. An 
invocation or appeal. Richardson. 

Vociferance (vusWerfine). 1838. [f. next; 
see -ANCE.] a. Clamour or noise of shouting, 

b. Vociferant quality. 

Vociferant (vtfsi*f£rant% a. 1609. [ad L. 
vociferant-, vociferans . pres. pple. of vociferari ; 
see next] Clamouring, bailing, vociferating. 

Vociferate (wsi-ferrit), v. 1633. [f. L. 

vociferat -, vociferari, f. vori-, vox voice + fern 
to carry.]- x. intr . To cry ou* loudly ; to bawl, 
shout. 9- trans. To utter in a loud voice; 
to shout out clamorously ; to declaim or assert 
with loud vehemence 1748. 

x. So they vociferating to the Greeks, Stlrr'd them 
to battle Cowper. a. He entered, vociferating oaths 
dreadful to bear Emily Bronte. Hence Voci’ferar 
tor, one who or that which vociferates. 

Vociferation (v*sif£r^-J;>n). late ME. [a. 
OF. vociferaeion , or ad. its source L. vociferat 
tion -, -atio, n. of action f. vociferari : see prec.] 
The action or an act of vociferating, shouting, 
or speaking loud. 

Vociferous (vosi-f&res), a. 1611. [£ L. 
vociferari (see prec. ) + -ous . ] 1 . U tiering loud 
cries or shouts ; clamorous, bawling, noisy. 9. 
Of the nature of vociferation ; uttered with or 
accompanied by clamour; characterized by 
loud declamation 1631. 

x. The whole audience, .became v. 1873. a V. Ill- 
nature Cibber. H ence V oci*feroua-ly adv. t -ness- 

Vocular (v^rkirflli). a. rare. 1813. [f.L. 
vocula Voculb + -ar.J x. Vowel, vocalic. 9 . 
Vocal. Dickens. 

Vocule (v*rkii5rt). 1833. [ad. L. vocula % 
dim. of vox voice,] The faint nnal sound pro- 
duced in pronouncing certain consonants. 

|| Vodka (vydkft). Also vodki,-ky, votky. 
x8oa. [Russ., pronounced (vo*tka), f. void 
water.] An ardent spirit peculiar to Russia, 
chiefly distilled from rye. 

Voe (vJu). Or km. and Shctl. dial . 1688. [ad. 
Norw. t mag.] A bay, creek, or inlet. 
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II Vogt (rffyt, fffiyt). 1694. [a. G., ad. med, 
L. vocatus , pa. pple. of vocare to call.] 
steward, bailiff, or similar official. 

Vogue (v5i»g). 1571. [a. F., rowing, course 
success, f. voguer, ad. It. vogare to row.] *f*i 
The v„ the principal or foremost place In popu- 
lar repute or estimation ; the greatest currency 
or prevalence -1788. 9. Without article : Popu- 
larity ; general acceptance or currency; success 
in popular esteem 1604. 8- With a, the, etc.x A 

prominent place in popular favour or fashion 
a course or period of success or distinction in 
this connexion 1645. +4. General course or 

tendency; general character or condition -172 9. 
t5* The current opinion or belief ; the general 
report or rumour -1730. 6. The prevailing 

fashion or tendency 2648. 

x. A theory of electricity, which then had the gene- 
ral v. Frankun. a. Mr. — ..seems to have a good 
deal of v. as a sculptor Hawthorne. Phr. In (or out 
of) v ., in full v. t etc. 3. Authority . . may give a tem- 
porary v. to a bad poet 1733. 4. They go with the v. 
and stream of times x66o. 6. An age when burlesque 
is the v. i860. 

Voice (vois) f sb. ME. [a. AF. vote, voice , 
OF. vois, vo is, (mod.F.) voix r— L. vocem, vox 
voice, sound.] L z. Sound, or the whole body 
of sounds, made or produced by the vocal or- 
gans of man or animals in their natural action ; 
esp. sound formed in or emitted from the human 
larynx in speaking, singing, or other utterance ; 
vocal sound as the vehicle of human utterance 
or expression. Also occas. , the faculty or power 
of producing this ; or concretely, the organs by 
which it is produced, b. Utterance or expres- 
sion (of feeling, etc.) 1855. c. Phonology . Sound 
uttered with vibration or resonance of the vocal 
chords, as dlst. from Breath xo. 184a. a. The 
right of speaking or vodng In a legislative as- 
sembly, etc. ; part or share in the control, 
government, or deciding of something, late ME 
8. The expressed opinion, judgement, will, or 
wish of the people, a number ol persons, a cor- 
porate body, eta ; occas. as indicated by the 
exercise of the suffrage, late ME. t4- That 
which is generally or commonly said ; common 
talk ; rumour or report -165a. +b. A report or 

rumour -165a. 5. Gram . The form of a verb by 
which the relation of the subject to the action im- 

I jlied is indicated ; one or other of the modes of 
nfiecting or varying a verb according to the 
distinctions of active , passive , or middle, late 
ME. 

x. A. Justice, which speaketh In action though not 
(n voyce 1608. They that haue the voyca of Lyons, 
and the act of Hares : are they not Monsters ? Shaks. 
Phr. In (..) v., (of persons) having the v., or vocal 

S pins in fit condition for speaking or singing | so out 
v. b. Phr. To give v. to, to find v. in, a. If we 
d more v. in the management of affairs 1873. 3- 

The whole v. of the commons was to yelde, yeld, 
rather then starve Hall. The common voyce do cry 
it shall be so Shaks. 

n. 1. In limited sense 1 The sounds naturally 
made by a single person or animal in speech or 
other form of vocal utterance ; these sounds re- 
garded as characteristic of the person and as 


distinguishing him from another or others ; also 
freq., the individual organic means or capacity 
of producing such sounds ME. b. Used in ref. 
to the expression of opinion or protest, or the 
issuing of a command 1667, 9. a. The sound 

of prayer, etc. ME. b. transf, A sound or 
sounds produced or emitted by something in- 
animate. as a stream, thunder, the wind, etc., 
or musical instruments ME. +8- An articulate 
sound ; a vocable, term, or word -1697. 4. An 

expression of opinion, choice, or preference 
uttered or given by a person ; a single vote, 
late ME. +b. Support or approval in a suit or 
petition. Shaks. a A right or power to take 
partin the control or management of something. 
Chiefly in the phr. to have a v, in, 1835. s- 
Mux. The vocal capacity of one person in re- 
spect of its employment for musical purposes, 
esp. in combination with others ; a person con- 
sidered as the possessor of a voice so employed ; 
a singer. Chiefly in pi. 1607. b. A vocal part 
in music 1666. 0. The agency or means by 

which something specified is expressed, repre- 
sented, or revealed 1600. 

x. Return Alpheus, the dread ▼. is past. That shrunk 
thy streams Mult. A talent for music and a good v. 
H. Walpole, Within such distance asa v. may reach 
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Cowfer. Phr. The v, of God, freq. =,* the expressed 
will or desire of God, eta | the divine command, ordi- 
nance, or word \ To lose the v., to be (temporarily) 
deprived of the power of using the voice for singing 
or speaking, b. A convention . .ratified the constitu- 
tion without a dissenting v. 1796. Phr. With one 
unanimously, f in my In my name. Shaks, a 

Thou heardest the v. of my supplications when I cr„ __ 
vnto thee Ps, xxxi. ee. b. Fro the voises of maayn 
watris Wycuf Ps. xdifll. 3. Two Voices are there | 
one is of the see, Oneof the mountains 1 eachamighty 
V. Wordsw. fig. The v. of tradition 1839. 4. b. 

Merry W. l iv. 167. C. A v. in the management of 
the workhouse x888. 5, [He] hath sent for voices and 

g sinters and other persons from Italy Pspvs. 6. 

oetry is the v. of imagination 1854. Lord Cran- 
bome, the present v. of the Foreign Office in the 
House of Commons 1903. 

Comb., as v. -product um, • trainer , draining \ V.- 
box, the larynx 1 -figure, a figure or graphic repre- 
sentation of a vocal sound; -part, Mus, a part or 
melody written for the v., a vocal part 1 -pipe, -tube, 
a tube or pipe for conveying the v., a speaking-tube, 
esp. as used on ships. 

Voice (vois), v. 1453. [f. prec.] "Limns, 
tx. pass , : To be commonly said or stated ; to 
be spoken of generally or publicly ; to be re- 
ported, rumoured, or bruited abroad -iBaa. 
+9. To speak of, state, report, proclaim, eta 
>1679. +3. To speak much or highly of ; to 

cry up (a person or thing). Usu. pass, -1673. 
t4- To elect (a person) by voice or vote ; to 
nominate or appoint to an office -1670. 5. To 

speak or utter (a word, etc.) 1638. 0. To give 

voice, utterance, or expression to (an emotion, 
opinion, etc.) *, to proclaim openly or publicly 
1607. t>. To act as the mouthpiece or spokes- 
man of, to express the opinions of (a body of 
persons) 1893. 7- 1 0 **' or To endow with 
voice, or the faculty of speech or song 27x1. 
b. Organ-building, To give the correct quality 
of tone to (an organ or organ-pipe) X708. 8. 

Phonology. To utter (a sound) with vibration of 
the vocal chords x8 77. 

s. Your father was voiced generally os. .one of the 
bravest men of Scotland Scott. 5. Words, .voyced 
like the Irish 1638. 6. Rather assume thie right In 

silence. .then voyce it with claimes and Challenges 
Bacon, b. To v. the Opposition x8ox. 7. The God 
of Harmony voic'd all their Throats Ken. 

tn. intr. z. To use the voice ; to cry out, ex- 
claim. Also to v, it, -x68a. 9. To vote -164a 

Hence Voi’cer, esp. in sense I. 7 b. 

Voiced (voist), ppl. a, 1600. [L Voice j b. 
and v."] z. Endowed with or possessing a voice, 
tab Having a voice of a specified kind, quality, 
or tone 1637. tn. Much spoken of; famed 
-x66x. 8. Phonetics, Uttered with voice (or vi- 
bration of the vocal chords) as opp. to breath ; 
sonant. Said esp. of certain consonants, in op- 
position to Voiceless a, 5. 2867. 

Voicefill fvoi*sful), a. Chiefly rhet, or 
poet, 1611, [£ Voice sb. +-fuu] z. Endowed 
with or as with a voice ; having voice or power 
of utterance ; vocal. b.Vocal with or expressive 
of something 1856. 9. Of or pertaining to the 

voice ; uttered by the voice or voices x8ax. 

x. That blind Bard, who.. Beheld the Iliad and the 
Odyssee Rise to the swelling of the v. sea Coleridge. 
b. The mountains were thus ▼. with perpetual rebuke 
Rvskin. Hence Voi'cefulnesa. 

Voi •cries*, a, 2535. [-less.] I. Having 
no voice ; uttering no words or speech ; dumb, 
mute. tb. Having no voice in the management 
of affairs -2634. c. Silent, mute 2863. 9. Cha- 
racterised by the absence of sound ; silent, still 
28x5. 8* Unspoken, unuttered 1816. 4. Cha- 

racterised by or causing loss of speech or vo- 
cal utterance ; speechless 1818. g. Phonetics, 
Produced or uttered without voice or vocalic 
tone; surd. Said esp. of certain consonants 
in opposition to Voiced ppl, a, 3. 2867. 

x. Mute As creatures v. thro 1 the bult of birth Ten- 
nyson. C. The v., helpless masses of the population 
1884. a. A silent and v. desert 1868. 3. The spirit's 
v. prayer Lower. 4. The Niobe of nations 1 there 
she stands. Childless and crownless, in her v, woe 
Byron. Hence Voi'oeless-ly ado., •ness. 

Void (void), a, and sb ME. [a. AF., OF. 
voids (mod.F. vide), fern, of voit , emit, vuis s— 
pop. L. focita, -wee, -aw, replacing L. vacuus."] 
A. adf. L 1. Of a see, benefice, eta t Usoo- 
cupied, vacant. Also of secular offices, e. 
Of a seat, saddle, eta t Having so occ up a n t ; 
empty ME. b. Of a bouse or room 1 Unoccu- 
pied ; untenanted. Now chiefly dial. 2479, 8* 
Of places t Not oooupied or frequented by living 
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creatures ; deserted, empty ME. b. Not occu- 
pied by buildings or other useful structures ; 
vacant 244a. 4. Not occupied by visible con- 
tents ; empty, unfilled, late ME, tb. Of paper 1 
Blank -2748- 5- ta. Of persons, eta t worth- 
less -2798. b. Ineffective, useless, leading to 
no result, late ME. 0. Having no legal force ; 
legally null, invalid, or Ineffectual, late ME 
b. gen . Null, invalid 1526. 7. Of time t Un- 

employed* idle, leisure. Now rare. 245a tb. 
Vacant in respect of office -2614. 

x. Winchester lay v. six, and Sherbum seven years 
Fvu.cs. a I ..sate down on tho first v. Seat 17x3. 
3. As for lent salem, it laye voyde, and was as it nod 
bene a wyldemesse Covsrdale x Mace. iiL 4%. 4. 

The Spaces between . . left v. to admit the Light 1697. 
6. a. They that do persecute, be voyde. and without 
all truth Foxr. b. The end ought to be, from both 
philosophies to separate. . whatsoever is empty and v.. 
and to preserve . . whatsoever is solid and fruitful 
Bacon. 6. The Force us'd on me made that Contract 
v. Drydkm. Null and v.x see Null *. x. b. This 
makes v. that common conceit and tradition of the 
Fish called Faber marinas Sir T. Browns. 

H. Const of (occas. f from). 1. Devoid of, 
free from, or not tainted with (some bad quality, 
fault, or defect) t not affected or impaired % 
(something unpleasant or hurtful), late ME. 
9. Destitute of (some virtue or good quality) ; 
larking or wanting (something desirable or natu- 
ral). late ME. 

I. The bunbish peple, voyd of alia vyce Ckavcko. 
V. of Care and Strife, To lead a soft, secure, inglorious 
Life Drydkn. a. Bad Fruit of Knowledge,.. Which 
leaves us naked thus, of Honour v. Milt. It would 
not at first view be altogethar v. of probability Book* 
LEV. 

B. sb. i. A state or condition devoid of some- 
thing ; a lack or want (rare) 1786. 9 • Empti- 
ness, vacancy, vacuity, vacuum x6x8. 8- a. 

Arch. A space left in a wall for a window or 
door ; the opening of an arch ; any unfilled 
space in a building or structure 16x6. b. An 
empty or vacant space, an unoccupied place or 
opening ; a vacancy caused by the removal of 
something 2697. c. spec. An absolutely amp* 
space ; a vacuum 2797. <L One of the 1 
unoccupied spaces in a heap or mass which is 
not perfeety solid 1837. 4. spec. With the 1 

The empty expanse of space 1667. b. Const 
of (heaven, etc.) 2667. g. jfe a. An unsatisfied 
feeling or desire 1779. b. A blank in a record 
1866. 0. A period during which a house or 

farm is unoccupied or unlet 1885. 

x. Mon in whom pride.. supplies the v. of s en — 
Web lot. 3. b. Phr. To fill the v. 4. He sung.. 
How Seas, and Earth, and Air, and active Fixing 
Fell through the mighty V. Drydkm. b. To tempi 
with impious wings the v. of air 1743. fig . The dark 
v. of infidelity 1899. 5. a. They have left an aching 
v.. The world can never fill Cowm. Hence Vel‘(C 
neaa, the state or condition of being v. 1 a v. or vacant 

Void (void), v. ME. [Partly ad. AF. and 
OF. voider, vuidcr (mod.F. t rider) t — pop. L. 
* vocitare to make empty, L *vocii - Void a. | 
partly an aphetlc form of Avoid v.] I. z. 
trans. To clear (a room, house, place) of (or 
f from ) occupants : to empty or clear (a place, 
receptacle, etc.) of something. Now arch. b. 
To rid of (or \from) some quality or condition 
ME. +9. Without const To clear (a table) ot 
dishes, etc. ; to clear or empty (some thing or 
place) of its contents or occupants -1658. +b. 
To render (a benefice) vacant *1703. 8* To 

deprive (something) of legal validity ; to annul 
or cancel ME. b. Todeprive of effioacy, force, 
or value ; to set aside or nullify* Now ram 
ME tc. To oonfute or refute *2899. 

s. Whan that the house voyded was of aUe Cnauckk, 
b. Having voided thy mind of whet Is earthly and 
carnal x66B. a. Unless you intend to..v* floitafae 
lawfully made Locks. o. We defeat our own nope 
and v. our own prayer 1874. 

ZL ti* To send or put (a person) away ; to 
dismiss or expel -2644* fa. To go away, de- 
part* or withdraw from (a place) ; to move out 
of (the way) -2739. a* to remove (something) 
so as to leave a vacant space ; to trim, put, or 
clear away ; occas., to remove by emptying or 
taking out Now rare, late ME. rfe With 
immaterial obj. -xfi<6. 4. Of persons, animals, 
or their organs t To discharge (some matter) 
from the body through a natural vent or orifice 
esp* through the excretory oigans j 
spit or pour forth (venom), late ME* 
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To evacuate ; to vomit, late ME, +5* To carry 
off or drain away (water, etc.) ; to discharge or 
let out -1707. 

a. To vojrde the realme of Finance 1593. The whole 
shoal of virtuosoea. .voided the room 173a. 4. My 

brother, .fell, and voided much blood at the nose 
T617. fig. That '• base wit. That voyda but filth and 
■tench Vaughan. 

fill. 1. To leave alone, avoid ; to abstain or 
refrain from ; to have nothing to do with -1681. 
a. To escape from or evade (something injurious 
or troublesome) -1677. 3. To prevent; to keep 

or ward off -1732. 

s. For If I had fear'd death, Of all the Men ft th' 
world I would haue voided thee Shaks. 

IV. x. intr. To go away, withdraw ; to retire 
or retreat ; to give place ; to vanish. Now Obs. 
or arch. ME. fa. Of a benefice, etc. : To be- 
come, fall, or remain vacant -1531. +8. Of 

matter, etc. : To come, flow, or pass out, esp. 
in or by evacuation or excretion ; to issue -1774. 
Hence Voi'dlng vbl. sb. the action of the vb. ; 
also concr . that which is voided or evacuated. 
Voidable (voi’d&b’l), a . 1485. [f. prec. + 
-able.] 1. Capable of being annulled or made 
legally void ; spec, (as dist. from void) that may 
be either voided or confirmed. a. Capable of 
being voided or evacuated (rare) 1663. 

s. Thsse civil disabilities make the contract void ab 
ini tie, and not merely v. B la custom a. Hence Volda- 
bi'lity. Voi'dableness. 

Voldanco (voi-dans). late ME. fa. AF. 
voidaunce, OF. widance , f. voider Void v. ; or 
aphetic f. AvoidanceJ The action of voiding 
or making void. x. The action or process of 
emptying out the contents of something. Now 
rare . +9. The action or fact of removing, 
clearing away, or getting rid of something ; re- 
moval -1677. 3. Reel. The fact of a benefice, 

etc., becoming or being void, late ME. 4. An- 
nulment 1488. +5. A verbal evasion ; an eva- 

sive answer or argument. Bacon. 

Vol-ded, ppl. a. late ME. [f. Void o.] f i. 
Made void or empty; emptied or cleared of 
contents -1563. a. Having a part or portion 
cut out so as to leave a void or vacant spaoe. 
■fa. of shoes or a garment -1623. b. Her . of 
a charge or ordinary 157a. 3. Evacuated 

(rare) 1784. 

a. b. V. is a term applied to any ordinary, ..when 
It is pierced through, so that the field appears, and 
nothing remains of the charge but its edge 1780. 

Voldee (voi’di). Now only Hist, late ME. 
[a. AF. *voidl(e, pa. pple.oftwMfcrVoiD v.,with 
ref. app. to the withdrawing from a hall or 
chamber of those who were not to sleep there.] 
A collation consisting of wine with spices, com- 
fits, or the like, partaken of before retiring to 
rest or before the departure of guests ; a repast 
of this nature following upon a feast or fuller 
meal ; a parting dish. 

Voider (voi-dai). late ME. [f. Void v. + 
-eh l .J ft- That which keeps off or away; a 
screen or defence -155a a. A receptacle into 
which something is voided or emptied 1 a. A 
tray, basket, etc. in which dirty dishes, frag- 
ments of broken food, eta are placed in clear- 
ing the table or during a meal Obs. exc. dial. 
1466. +b. A tray, basket, or large plate for 

bolding, carrying* or handing round sweet- 
meats. Also transf. a quantity or amount 
carried in this. -1706. a A clothes-basket ; a 
wicker basket of any kind. dial. 1707, 3. Her. 

As the name of an ordinary (see ouot) 1562. 
4. One who or that which voids, clears away, 
or empties (rare) X589. 

a. a. I vent my old stiver voyder. .to bo exchandged 
for a new xfiao. 3. FI, is an ordinary much resembling 
the flench. hut is not quite so circular towards the 
oeutre of Ins field 1780* 

0 Voile (voil, vwal). 1889. [F., Veil sb.'] 
A thin semi-transparent cotton or woollen ma- 
terial much used for blouses and dresses. 

H Voir dire (vwfir dfr). 1676. [OF. voir 
true, the truth * Stire to say.] Law. (See quot.) 

If however the court has. upon inspection, any doubt 
of the age of the party,.. ft may. .examine the infant 
himself upon an oath of voir dire, veritmtem dicers, 
that is. to make true answer to such questions as the 
court shall demand of him Blacxstons. 
fl Venture (vwatdr). 1698. [F. L. vectora, 
t voc wlrry to convey.] A carriage or con- 
veyance; a vehicle. 
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ll "V olturier (vwatiJry.). 1763. [F., f. pree. j 
Me -ier.] The driver of a carriage or coach. 
||Voiturin (vwatflraft). 1768. [F., L v*i- 
tore, after It. ve/turino."] x. «■ prea a. A 
carriage for hire, a voiture 1768. 

Voivode (voWdbd). 1570. [ad. Bulg., 
Serb vojvoda, Czech vojevoda, etc., mod.L» voi- 
voda, mod. Gr. Bosi 5 < 58 a(r.] - Vaivode. 

Vol (vpl). 1722. [F., f. voler : — L. vo/arc 
to fly,] Her . Two wings displayed and joined 
at the base. J 

Vol., abbrev. of Volume. 

Volag^ (volft- 5 ), a. late ME. [a. OF. and 
F. volage , f. voler : — L. volare to fly. (Re- 
introduced in the 19th c. from mod. French.)] 
Giddy, foolish, fickle, inconstant. 

Not yit twelve yeer of age, With herte wylde, and 
thought v. Chaucer. 

Volant (vdW&nt), a. and sb. 1548. [a. F., 
pres. pple. of voter ; also as sb.l A. adj. 

Riding at full gallop (rare), b. Mil . So con- 
stituted as to be capable of rapid movement or 
action -1647. a. Her. Of birds, etc. : Repre- 
sented as flying; having the wings expanded 
as if In flight 1572. 3. Flying; capable of 

flight 1665. 4. Of things: Passing rapidly 

through the air or space, as if by flight ; float- 
ing lightly in the air 1603. b. Moving rapidly 
or lightly; active, nimble. Also fig. of dis- 
course. 1650. 5. Characterized by or of the 

nature of flight i8z8. 

z. b. Sir Henrie Powers squadron v. (or flying Regi- 
ment) >617. 3. A kind of v. beetle Mrs. Pioxsi. 4. 
The v. shadows that cross our British hills Msm. 
Piozzi. b. Bards with v. touch Traversa loquacious 
strings 1708. 

B. sb. fi. To act or keep (upon) the v., to 
hover between two patties, sides, or opinions 
-1734. A flounce or frill 1882. 

II Volante (vola’ntz). 1791. [Sp.] A two- 
wheeled covered carriage drawn by a horse 
ridden by a postilion (frea. with another horse 
attached at the side), used in Spanish countries. 
Volapiik, -puk (vjrlfipfik, -puk). 1885. 
[ t vol world (alteration of Eng. world ) + a, con- 
necting vowel + pah speech (alteration of Eng. 
speak)A An artificial language, invented m 
1879 oy a German priest, Johann M. Schleyer, 
as a means of international communication. 
Volar (vJ«rlii), a. 1814. [ L L. vela + -ar.] 
A nat. Of or belonging to the palm of the hand 
or the sole of the foot ; palmar. 

Volary (v<?a*lari). Now rare. 1630. [app. 
ad. F. volibre, after types In -art, -ert.] x. 
A large bird-cage ; an aviary. a. collect . The 
birds kept in an aviary 1693. 

VolatiC (vdlse*tik), sb. and a. Now rare 
or Obs. 1643. [ad. L. volaticus, f. volat volare 
to fly.] A. so. A winged creature. B. adj. 
That flies or flits about; spec, in Path, of a 
variety of itch 1684. 

Volatile (vp-istail.-il), sb. and a. ME. [a. 
OF. and F. volatil, - He , or ad. L. volatilis , f, 
volat '-, volare.] A. sb. tx. collect . Birds, esp. 
wild-fowl -1660. a. A winged creature ; a bird, 
butterfly, or the like ; a fowl. Usu. in pi. MEL 
3. A volatile matter or substance 1686. B. adj. 
x. Flying, capable of flying, volant x6a6. b, 
Moving or flitting from one place to another, 
esp. with some degree of rapidity 1654. •• 01 

substances: Liable to or susceptible of evapora- 
tion and diffusion at ordinary temperatures 
1605. 3. Changeable, fickle ; marked or cha- 
racterized by levity or flightiness 1647. 4. 

Evanescent, transient ; readily vanishing; diffi- 
cult to seize, retain, or fix permanently 1665. 

1. Conveyed by some v. insect 1865. a. Sulphur la 
fixt and not v. *671. V. salt or salts, sal volatile. 
V. alkali , ammonia. V. oil : see Essential 3. j. The 


Vo*faUleneaa, Volatility, the quality, stata, or 
condition of being v. 

Volatilize (vp'l&tikiz, vpl«*tildix), v. 1657. 
[f. Volatile a . +-izk.] i. trans . To render 
volatile ; to cause to evaporate or disperse in 
vapour. b.fig. To render light, airy, unsub- 
stantial, eta 1664. 9 * intr. Tobecome volatile ; 
to evaporate 1728. 

u Henoa we im how neceiary heat is, to v. tha 
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rancid oil 175$- Hence Vcrlatilixable a. capable 
of being volatilised. Vouatilixa'tfton, the action at 
process of making volatile 1 volatilised state. 

+Vo*latize, v. 1650. [f. as prec.] ■■ prea 
-1826. 

II Vol-att-vent (vokrvafi). 2828. [F., lit. 

1 flight in the wind '.1 A kind of raised pie, 
formed of a light puff paste filled with meat, 
fish, or the like. 

Volbortbite (v£*ltyij»it). 1844. [Named 
after its discoverer, A. von Volborth , a Russian 
scientist.] Min. Hydrous vanadate of copper, 
barium, and calcium, found in small yellowish- 
green crystals. 

Volcan (vjrlkfin). Now rare. 1577. [a. F. 
and Sp., ad. L. Volcanos , Volcanos Vulcan.] 
- Volcano x. 

Volca*nian, a. rare. 1820. [t Volcano 
+ -ian.] — next. 

Volcanic (vplksemik), a. 1774. [a. F. voL 
canique, f. volcan VoLCAN.] x. Discharged 
from or produced or ejected by a volcano or vol- 
canoes. 9. Due to or caused by a volcano or 
volcanoes 1776. b. Of or pertaining to a volcano 
or volcanoes 1797. 3. Characterized by the 

presence of volcanoes ; composed of volcanoes ; 
consisting of materials produced by igneous 
action 1789. b. Of the nature of a volcano 
1833. 4 .fig. Resembling or characteristic of a 
volcano, or the attributes of this ; violently ex- 
plosive, latently capable of sudden and violent 
activity 1854. 

*. V. cinders 1774. V. tufa, tuffi see Tufa. V % 
glass, obsidian, a. V. shocks 1817. 3. Hot springs ara 
common to the v. districts of different parts of the 
world 183a. 4. His v. soul was tossed with an inward 
ocean of fire 1870. Hence Volcanically ado. like 
or in respect of a volcano or volcanoes. 

Volcanicity (vplkAnl-sItl). 1836. [ad. F. 
voleaniciU or f. prea +-ITY.] Volcanic action, 
activity, or phenomena. 

Volcanism (vp-lkAniz’m). 1869. [a. F. 

volcanisme.] The state, condition, or character 
of being volcanic ; volcanic action or pheno- 
mena. 

Volcanist (vp-lk&nlit). 1796. [f. Volcano 
+ -1ST, or a. F. volcaniste. ] x. One who asserts 
the igneous origin of certain geological forma- 
tions ; a Plutonist or Vulcanist. a. One who 
studies or is versed in volcanoes X828. 
Vo-lcanized, ppl. a. rare. 1799. [ad. F. 
volcanisl, f. volcan VOLCAN ; see -IZE.] Affected 
or altered by volcanic action or heat Henoa 
Vo'lcanixe v. trans. 

Volcano (v^lk^t-nu). PI. volcanoes (f-os, 
-o‘s). 16x3. [a. It. vol volcano : — L, Vol ^ 

Vulcanom , Volcanos VULCAN.] x. Physiog. 
A more or less conical hill or mountain, com- 
posed wholly or chiefly of discharged matter, 
communicating with the interior of the globe by 
a funnel or crater, from which In periods of 
activity steam, gas. ashes, rocks, and freq. 
streams of molten materials are ejected, a. fig. 
A violent feeling or passion, esp. one in a sup- 
pressed state 1697. b. A state of things Uabla 
to burst out violently at some time 1853. 

s. Nursing this v. of wrath in bis breast 187s. b« 
The social v. which some think exists below modern 
society 189a 

Vole (vJol), sb. 1 1679. [a. F., app. f. voter t 
ad. L. volare to fly.] The winning of all the 
tricks in certain card-games, as doutd, quad- 
rille, or ombre. Phr. to win the v. b. To go 
thev ., to run every risk in the hope of great gain; 
to try all shifts. Hence Vole v . intr . to win 
the v. Pope. 

Vole (v#«l), sbfi 1805. [orig. vole-mouse. 
ad. Norw. *vollmus , f. volt field + mus mouse.] 
One or other of various rat- or mouse-like quad- 
rupeds ; esp. the short-tailed field-mouse. Mr- 
crotus (formerly Arvicola) agrzstis ; the water- 
rat. M. amfhibius ; and tne red or bank vole, 
Rvotomys glareolos . 

Volent (vJb*12nt), a. rare. 1654. [a. L» 
vo lent-, volens , velle to will, wish, desire.] Ex- 
ercising or capable of exercising will or choice 
in respect of one's conduct or course of action. 
||Votot (vole). 1847. [F., shutter, eta, t 
voler, a. L. volare to fly.] One of the wings or 
side compartments of a triptych. 
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Volltant (v^'litint), a. 1847. [ad. L. voli- 
tant -, vo lit are .] Flitting, flying, or constantly 
moving about 

Volitate (vpriitnt), v. 1866. [f. L. volitai 
vo lit a re, frequentative of volare to fly.] To fly 
with a fluttering motion. 

Volitation (vplitiijm). 1646. f ad. med.L. 
volitai ion -, volitatio , f. L. vol it are.) Flying, 
flight. 

Volition (vd'li-Jan). 1615. [a. F. f ad. med. 
L. volition -, volitio, £ L. volo I wish, will.] i. 
With a and //. An act of willing or resolving ; 
a decision or choice made after due considera- 
tion or deliberation. a. The action of con- 
sciously willing or resolving; exercise of the 
will 1660. b. The power or faculty of willing 
1738. c. Will-power 1844. 

s. A determination to suspend a v. is. In fact, another 
▼. 1777. a. b. The individuality of a mind.. or its v., 
that is, its power of originating motion Paley. c. 
Mont acute, .acted upon a stronger v. than his own 
Disraeli. Hence Volitional a. of or belonging to 
v. 1 endowed with or exercising the faculty of v. j 
leading or impelling to action | arising from the exer- 
cise of v. 

Volitive (vp*litiv), a. and sb. 1660. [ad. 
med. or moa.L. *volitivus , or f. prec. + -ive.] 
A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the will; voli- 
tional. 9. Arising from the will 1675. 3. Gram . 
Expressive of a wish or desire ; desiderative 
1864. 

1. The V. or ch using faculty Jit*. Taylor. 

B. sb. A desiderative verb, mood, etc. 1813. 
Volitorial (v*?Iit5» Tiar) , a. 187 a. [f. mod.L. 
Voliiores birds capable of flight + -ial.] Of or 
pertaining to flight ; having the power of flight. 
11 Volksraad (vp-llcsrat). 1859. [f. Du. volk 
Folk + mad senate, council.] The chief legis- 
lative assembly in either of the former South 
African republics of the Transvaal or theOrange 
Free State. 

Volley (vp*li), sb. 1573. fad. F. volte : — 
Rom. volata, f. L. volatus , volare to fly.l X. 
A simultaneous discharge of a number of fire- 
arms or artillery; a salvo. 9. A shower or 
simultaneous flight of many missile weapons, 
as arrows, stones, etc. 1598. b. poet . A storm 
or shower of hail, rain, etc. 1737. 8* An utter- 

ing or outpouring of numerous words, oaths, 
shouts, etc., in smart or rapid succession. Also 
without const. 1590. 4. Tennis. The flight of 

a ball in play before it has touched the ground 
1596. b. Tennis , Laivn-tennis, Cricket , etc. A 
return stroke or hit at a ball before it has 
touched the ground ; the action of so returning 
the boll 1 86a. 

s. A v. of small shot Scott. After firing a v., the 
troops charged 1844. Jig. Large black eyes that flash 
on you a v. Of rays Byron. a. P. A. vi. 913. 3. Vol- 
leys of laughter 1786. 4. C. attrib. v.-bafl ( P.S.) a 

S tine played by volleying a large inflated ball with 
e hands over a high net. 

Volley (vp-li), v. 1591. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
a. To utter (words, etc.) rapidly or impetuously. 
Usu. with ad vs. as forth , off, out. b. To dis- 
charge (arrows, shot, etc.) in a volley 1839. c. 
Tennis , etc. To return (a ball) in play before it 
touches the ground ; to reply to (a service) in 
this way 1875. a. absol. a. To fire a volley or 
volleys 1606. b. Tennis, etc. To hit or return 
the ball before it bounces ; to make a volley- 
stroke 1819. s« intr. au To emit or produce 
sounds simultaneously or continuously, in a 
manner suggestive of firearms or artillery x8xo. 
b. To rush, roll, or stream with simultaneous 
motion X853. e. To issue or be discharged in 
or after the manner of a volley 1887. Hence 
Vo'lleyer Tennis, etc. one who volleys. 
Volleyed (y*rlid), ppl. a. 1616. [f. prec. 
4 - -ed.] x. Shouted or uttered in the manner 

of a volley. 9. Of thunder or lightning : Dis- 
charged with the continuous effect of a volley 
1667. g. Of missiles, etc. t Discharged or cast 
In or as in a volley 1759. 

a. When in Battel to thy aide The blasting volied 
Thunder made all speed Milt. 3. Our vollied darts 
*750. 

Volplane (vp*lpl*tn) , sb. 191a [orlg. two 
words, vol plane , prop, vol plani , L r. vol flight 
+ plant , pa. pple. of Plane v.*] A dive, 

descent, or downward flight at a steep angle on 
the part of an aeroplane under control, and 


with the engine stopped or shut off. Hence 
Vo'lplane v. intr. to make a v. 

Volsci&n (vi'ljiin), sb. and a. 15x3. [f. L. 
Volsci + -AN. 1 A. sb. 1. Hist. One of an ancient 
warlike people formerly inhabiting the east of 
Latium, subdued by the Romans in the 4th cen- 
tury b.c. 9. The Italic language spoken by 
the Volsclans 1897. B. adj. Of, pertaining to, 
or belonging to the Volscians ; that is a Volscian 
x6or. 

Volt (vtfnlt, vfrit), sb. 1873. [£ the name of 
Volta ; see Voltaic a .] The practical unit of 
electromotive force ; the difference of potential 
capable of sending a current of one ampere 
through a conductor whose resistance is one 
ohm. Also attrib . (with numeral preceding). 

Volt (vplt, vdult), v. 169a. [ad. F. volttTy 
f. volte VOLTE.] Fencing. To make a volte. 

|| Volta (v^rlta), 1643. [It., turn, etc., fem. 
pa. pple. of volgere , volvere to turn, used as a 
sb.] <■ La volt A. 

Volta- (vp'ltfi), comb, form of Voltaic 
used in a few technical terms, as v.-electric , 
1 electrometer v 

Voltage (v^o'lted^, v^rlted^). 1890. [f. 

VOLT sb. + -AGE.J Electromotive force reckoned 
or expressed in volts. 

Voltaic (vpltr'ik), a. 181a. [f. name of 
Alessandro Volta, Italian physician and scientist 
1745-1827).] 1. Of apparatus : Used in pro- 

ducing electricity by chemical action after the 
method discovered by Volta ; esp. v. battery , v. 
pile . a. Of electricity: Generated by chemical 
action x8i6. b. Of a current: Consisting of 
voltaic electricity 1834. 3. Of, pertaining to, 

connected with, or caused by electricity due to 
chemical action 1820. b. V. brass, brass de- 
posited by the action of electricity i860. 

a. The application of v. electricity to the welding 
and fusion of metals 1890. Hence Volta*ically adv. 
by meant of or in respect of v. electricity : after the 
manner of a v. battery. 

Voltairean, Voltairian (v*?lte»Tian\ sb. 
and a. 1871. [f. the later name, de Voltaire , 

of the French author Francis Marie Arouet 
(1604-1778).] A. sb. A follower or adherent of 
Voltaire; one whose views on social and re- 
ligious questions are characterized by a critical 
and mocking scepticism. B. adj. Of, belonging 
to, or resembling Voltaire; holding opinions 
like those of Voltaire, or expressing them in his 
style 1876. So VoltaiTfaniam 1848, VoltalT- 
iam 1776, the body of opinions or views ex- 
pressed by Voltaire; the mocking and sceptical 
attitude characteristic of these. 

Voltaism (vp'lt£,iz’m). x8i r. [f. Volta (see 
Voltaic a.) + -ism.] The production of an 
electric current by the chemical action of a 
liquid on metals; galvanism as produced by 
Volta’s methods. 

! Voltameter (v^ltse* mJtai). 1836. [See 
Volta- and -meter.] An instrument used for 
the quantitative measurement of electricity by 
means of the results of electrolysis. 

Volte, volt (vf>lt, 1586. [a. F., 

ad. It volta; see Volta.] +i. - La volta 
-1610. a. Fencing. A sudden dexterous move- 
ment to avoid a thrust x688. 3. In the manage, 

a circular movement executed by a horse 1727. 
IIVolte-fia.ce (volt(r)fas). 1819. [F., ad. 

it. volta facet a, f, volta turn + faccia face.] The 
act of turning so as to face in the opposite 
direction ; Jig. a complete change of attitude or 
opinion. 

nVoltlgeur (volt/gor). 1805. [F., f. vol- 

tiger to hover, flutter, vault, etc.] Formerly in 
the French Army, a member of a special skir- 
mishing company attached to each regiment of 
infantry. 

Voltmeter (vdeltmxitM, v^rlt-). x88a. [f. 
Volt sb. + Meter J An instrument for measur- 
ing the pressure ot electricity in volts* 

||Vb*lto. 17CKX [It.] — Vault sb.i x. 

Vol trite (vyltsoit). 1835. [f. name of P. L. 
Volts, French inspector of mines.] Min. A 
native ox y sulphide of sine. 

Volubility (vylMbHIti). 1579. [ad. F. 
volubility , or ad. L. volubilitas , f. volubilis ; 
see next and -ITV. ] fi. Versatility (ran) -1605. 
a. The capacity of rolling, revolving, or turning 


round ; aptness to rotate about an axis or centre 
1594. Ta. Changeableness, mutability -1699. 
4. Ready flow of speech, etc. 1589. b. Smooth, 
easy, or copious flow of verse 1589. 5. The 

character or state of being voluble in speech ; 
fluency, garrulousness 1596. 6. Extreme readi- 
ness of tne tongue, voice, etc. in speech or dis- 
course x6xa. 

Voluble (v*rlitfbT), a. 1575. [a. F., or 
ad. L. volubilis , f. volu -, volvere to turn ; see 
-BLE.1 L 1. Liable to change; inconstant, 
variable, mutable. Now rare. a. Capable of 
ready rotation on a centre or axis ; apt to revolve 
In this manner. Now rare. 1589. 3. Moving 

rapidly and easily, esp. with a gliding or un- 
dulating movement 1589. 4. Bot. Twining, 

twisting 1753. 

t. Nothing abide* at a stay: all things are unstable, 
and v. 1647. 4. Plants with v. stems 1789. 

II. x. Characterised by fluency or glibness of 
utterance ; fluent 1588. 9. Of discourse, words, 

etc. : Characterized by great fluency or readi- 
ness of utterance 1588. 

1. A most acute luuenall, v. and free of grace Shaks. 
Her tongue, so v. and kind, It always runs before 
her mind Prior, a. A discours, v. enough, and full 
of sentence Milt. Hence Vo'lubieness. vo’lubly 
adv. 


Volume (vfriitfm), sb. late ME. [a. OF. 
volum(e, ad. L. volumen coil, wreath, roll, f. 
volvere to roll.] I. 1. Hut. A roll of parch- 
ment, papyrus, etc. containing written matter { 
a literary work or part of one, recorded or pre- 
served in this form, which was customary in 
ancient times. 9. A collection of written or 

C ‘ ited sheets bound together so as to form a 
k ; a tome, late ME. 3. jig. Something com- 
parable to a book ; esp. something which may 
be studied after the manner of a book 1592. 4. 
A separately bound portion or division of a 
work ; one of a number of books forming a ro- 
lated set or series 1523. 

1 . In history a great v. is unrolled for our instruc- 
tion Burks. a. Lo, here a little v., but great book I 
Ckarhaw. The sacred v., the Bible. The Christian 
v. t the New Testament. 3. This night you shall.. 
Read ore the v. of young Paris face, And find de- 
light, writ there with Beauties pen Shaks. Pbr. To 
speak (also tell , express ) volumes, to be highly ex- 
pressive or significant. 4. Thus endeth the first V. oi 
sir Johan Froissart Lo. Berness. 

IL ti. Size, bulk, or dimensions (of a book) 
-1683. 9. A particular bulk, moss, or quantity 

as an attribute of a thing 1621. b. concr. A 
quantity or mass (esp. a large one) regarded as 
matter occupying space 1647. c. Chem. A 
determinate quantity or amount, in terms of 
bulk, of any substance 181 a. 3. The bulk, size, 
or dimensions of a thing. Also concr., the mass 
or solid body of something. 1792. b. gen. The 
amount or quantity of something 1882. c. spec. 
The cubic contents of any enclosed space or 
solid, e. g. as determined by the length x breadth 
X height 1841. 4. Without article : Hulk, mass, 
dimensions 1794. 5. Mus. Quantity, strength 

or power, combined mass, of sound 1801. 

a. Certain gase^ which, in assuming a larger v., have 
caused the explosion *86a. b. The v. of mercury in 
the stem of a thermometer 187s. c. Instead of a 
given v. or measure, a given weight of air is examined 
Huxley, y The v. of the Sun is 1,900,000 times 
greater than that of the Earth x86& b. The v. of 
business >899. 4. The brook is. .of. .moderate v. 

1868. 3. V., a term applied to the power and quality 
of the tone of a voice or instrument 1876. 

HL poet. A coil, fold, wreath, convolution, 
esp. of a serpent 1648. b. A winding of a stream 
1716. 

So glides some trodden Serpent on the Grass, And 
long behind his wounded V. trails Dryden. The Ivy 
and the wild- vine interknit The volumes of their many* 
twining stems Shelley. Hence tVo*lmniet, one 
who writes a r. Milt. 


Volume (vyditfm), v. 1815. [£ prec.] I* 

a. irons. To send up, pour out, in volumes. 

b. intr. To vise or roll in a volume or cloud 
1824. a. trans. To collect or bind in a volume 
1853. 

x. a. More and more the pjghtlngmlee voituned their 
notes Meredith. 

Voluroed (vfriUhnd), a, 159 6 . [f. Volume 
sb. and v.] 1. Made Into a volume or volumes 
of a specified else, number, etc. b. Filling a 
volume or volumes 1746. e. Formed Into a 
rolling, rounded, or dense mass 1803. 
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VOLUMETRIC 

s. Margenti or great volum'd bookes 1609. a. Gasp- 
ing with the v. smoke Byron; 

Volumetric (vplicfme’trlk), a . i860, [f. 
Volume sb. + Metric *.*] Of, pertaining to, 
or noting measurement by volume. So Volu- 
metrical a, 2853 ; -ly adv. 

Volumlnosity (v<ni6min^slti). 178a. [See 
next and -osity.] x. The state of being 
voluminous In respect of literary production, a. 
The fact of turning or winding ; an instance of 
this 1841. 

Voluminous (vdliw-minas), a. 1611. [ad. 

late L, voluminosus, f. volumin vo lumen 
Volume jA] x. Full of turnings or windings ; 
containing or consisting of many coils or convo- 
lutions. a. Writing so much as to fill volumes ; 
writing or discoursing at great length 161 x. 3. 
Forming a large volume ; extending to or con- 
sisting of many volumes ; extensive or copious 
In treatment 161a. 4. Of matter of discourse: 

Extremely full or copious; forming a large 
mass or collection 1647. b. gen. Extensive, 
vast i6ca. 5. Of great volume or size ; massive, 
bulky, large, swelling 1635. 

s. Many a scaly fouldv. and vast, a Serpent arm’d 
With mortal sting Milt. a. The very 1< arned and v. 
Grotius 178s. 3. Fames v. booke Dkkkkr. 4. V. 

roundabout descriptions Hazlitt. g. That young 
lady with the v. light brown hair 187a* Hence Vo- 
lu*mlnous-ly adv., -ness. 

Voluntariate (vpltfnte»TiA). 1881. [ad. 
F. volontariat , £ volontaire Voluntary a.] 
Voluntary service, spec, of a military character. 

Voluntarily (v^ltfntarili), adv. late ME. 
[f. Voluntary a. + -LY*.J In a voluntary 
manner ; of one's own free will or accord ; na- 
turally, spontaneously. 

Voluntariness. 1613. [f.asprec. + -ness.] 
The state or condition of being voluntary ; ab- 
solute freedom or liberty in respect of choice, 
determination, or action; spontaneity; also, an 
instance of this. 

Voluntarism (vp*l#nl&riz’m). 1838. [irreg. 
f. Voluntary a. + -ism .1 i. -Voluntaryism 
x. s. Philos. One or other theory or doctrine 
which regards will as the fundamental prin- 
ciple or dominant factor in the Individual or 
the universe 1896. 

V oluntarist ( vp •Hfatirist) . 1 84 1 . [ f. as prec. 
+ -IST.] An advocate or adherent of the vo- 
luntary principle or method in the Church or 
in philosophy. Also, in more recent use. an 
advocate of voluntary milibiry service, as opp. 
to conscription. 

Voluntary (vpWnttri), a. 9 adv., and sh. 
late ME. [ad. OF. voluntaire , volontaire , or 
ad. L. voluntarists, f. voluntas .] A. adj. 1. 1. a. 
Of feelings, etc. : Arising or developing in the 
mind without external constraint ; purely spon- 
taneous. b. Of actions : Performed or done of 
one’s own free will, impulse, or choice; not 
constrained, prompted, or suggested by another 
X449. C. Of oaths, etc. t Proceeding from the 
free, unprompted, or unconstrained will of a 
person ; spec, in Law 1595. d. Law. Of docu- 
ments, proceedings, etc. 1625. a. Physiol . Of 
bodily actions: Subject to the will, late ME. 
3. Of conditions, etc, : Freely chosen or under- 
taken. late ME. b. Brought about by one s 
own choice or deliberate action; self-inflicted, 
self-induced 1548. c. Entered into of free 
choice x6isu 4. Done of deliberate intent or 
purpose ; designed, intentional 1495. b. Law. 
Of escapes: Deliberately permitted or connived 
at x66o. 5. Of gifts, etc.: Freely or spon- 

taneously bestowed, rendered, or made ; con- 
tributed voluntarily 1580. 

%. Albeit we eweare A v. wale, and an vn-urg d 
Faith Snaks. b. Thy v. wandring, and vneonatrayned 
exyle :63a. d. V. conveyances of estates in land, 
that Is, conveyances without any consideration such 
as money or marriage *875. a. Imagination is the 
first internal beginning of all V. Motion Hoaass. 3. 
They dlacover what nothing but v. blindness before 
had concealed Johnson, b. Voluntarie death ought 
not to he attempted of any wise man 1576. C. V. «• 
Mdsms,.«a society which le unincorporated, but is 
not a partnership, in that the members are not agents 
for one another 1889. 4. Waste u either v., which is 

a crime of commission, as by pulling down a house ; 
or it U permissive Blacxstonr. 5* Nor is it every 
contribution, called v., which U according to the free 
will of the giver Burkk. . 

IL ti. Of the will « Free, unforced, uncon- 
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strained -1563. 9. Of persons : That is such of 
one’s own accord or free choice ; acting volun- 
tarily, willingly, or spontaneously in a specified 
capacity; also, endowed with the faculty of 
willing 159a. fb. Serving as a volunteer sol- 
dier; that is a volunteer; also, composed of 
volunteers -1647. c. poet. Of a sword s Offered 
freely or willingly in aid of some cause 1761. 
+3. Willing, ready (to do something) -1768. 4, 

Of institutions : Maintained or supported solely 
or largely by freewWl offerings or contributions, 
and free from State interference or control 
I 74S* b. Of, pertaining to, concerned, or 
connected with voluntaryism 1834. c. Of per- 
sons : Advocating or supporting the voluntary 
principle as opp. to State establishment and 
control 1835. 5* Of muscles, etc. : Acting in 

response to the voliiion ; directing or control- 
ling voluntary movements 1788. 

*■ V. exiles Gibbon, c. At Aix his v. sword he drew 
Gray. 4. Private or V. Schools 1837. b. The v. 
system.. is almost universal in Australia 1891. 

tHL Growing wild or naturally ; of spon- 
taneous growth -1718. 

The wilde or v. Strawberries 1620. 

+B. adv. — Voluntarily adv . -1769. 

C. sb . I. +1. Free will or choice -1633. 9. 

ta. Music added at the will of the performer to 
a piece played or sung -1597. b. A musical 
piece or movement performed spontaneously or 
of one’s free choice, esp. by way of prelude to a 
more elaborate piece, song, etc. 1598. c. esp. 
A piece or solo played upon the organ before, 
during, or after any office of the Church ; also, 
the music for this 171a. 8. An extempore, op- 

tional, or voluntary piece of writing or compo- 
sition 1690. 4. The parting of a rider from 

his horse without adequate cause. Phr. to cut 
a v. — Volunteer v. a b. 1863, 5. A volun- 

tary examination 1894. 

a b. fig. He.. ran off in a wild v. of fanciful mirth 
Scott. 

II. fx. - Volunteer sb. 1. -1670. 9. « 

Volunteer sb. 2. 1609. a. One who holds or 
advocates that the Church (or educational insti- 
tutions) should be maintained by voluntary con- 
tributions instead of by the State 1834. 

Voluntaryism (vpi£ntari,izm). 1835. [f. 
prec.] x. The principle or tenet that tne 
Church and educational institutions should be 
supported by voluntary contributions instead 
of by the State. 9. A system which rests upon 
voluntary action or principles 1883. 

Voluntaryist (vp*l#nt&ri,ist). 1842. [f. as 
prec. + -1st. J — Voluntary C. II. 3. Also, 
in recent use, an advocate of voluntary military 
service. 

Voluntative (vp-lflntAiv\ a. and sb. 1870. 
fad. med.L. voluntativus , f. L. voluntat-, vo- 
luntas Volunty.] A. adj. a. Hebrew Gram . 
Of a verbal form : Expressive of a desire ; desi- 
derative. b. Having the ability to act or accom- 
plish at will ; voluntary. B. sb. Hebrew Gram . 
A verbal form expressive of a desire to do the 
action denoted by the verb; a desidcralive 187a 

Volunteer (vpl£ntl»* j) , sb. and a. Also +-ier. 
1600. [ad. F. volontaire , f voluntaire , ad. L. 
voluntarius Voluntary a. , with ending assim. 
to the suffixes -ier and -eer.] A. sb. x. Mil. 
One who voluntarily offers or enrols himself for 
military service, in contrast to those who are 
ander obligation to do so, or who form part of 
a regular army or military force. b. spec. A 
member of an organized military company or 
force, formed by voluntary enrolment and dis- 
tinct from the regular army. In later use, a 
civilian forming part of the ' auxiliary forces * of 
a country as a member of such a body. 1642. 
tc. One voluntarily serving in the Navy -172a 
9. One who of his own free will takes part in 
any enterprise 1638. 3 * Law. One to whom a 

voluntary conveyance is made ; one who bene* 
fits by a deed made without valuable considera- 
tion 1744* B. attrib . or as adj. x. a. Of troops, 
etc. : Consisting or composed of persons under- 
taking military service as volunteers 166a. b. 
Of persons : Serving as a volunteer in the army 
(tor the navy) 1649. c. Of or pertaining to a 
volunteer or volunteers 17*4* **• Voluntarily 

undertaking or performing any action or ser- 
vice i66x. b. Of vegetation \ Growing spon- 
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taneously X794. 3* Of services, actions, etc. • 

Rendered or performed voluntarily 1724. 

1. a. Officers of. . V. Corps :8xx. c. Trailing a 
pike in the Artillery ground Shrridam. a. b. V. or 
self-sown oats 188a. 3. I am not very fond of any v. 

modes of raising money for public service Burkk. 

Volunteer, v. 1755* [Back-formation from 
next.] 1, intr. To undertake military service 
voluntarily, esp. on a special occasion. Freq. 
const, for. 9. To offer of one's own accord to 
do something 1840. b. To be thrown from a 
horse without adequate cause 1890. 3. trans. 

To offer (one's services) tor some special pur- 
pose or enterprise 1800. 4. To offer to under- 
take or perform (something) 1818. 5. To com- 

municate (information, etc!) on one's own initia- 
tive 1839. 0. To offer to give or supply 1873. 

1. John Sheffield . . volunteered to serve at sea against 
the Hutch Macaulay, a. My guide volunteered to 
cut the steps for me Tyndall. 5. Ho volunteered no 
information about himself Gso. Eliot. 

Volunteering, vbl. sb. 1691. [f. Volun- 
teer jA] The action of serving or offering 
one's services as a volunteer, 
f Volunty. [ME. volunte , a. OF. volonte , 
ad. L, voluntat voluntas will, f. vol-, velle to 
will.] Will, desire, pleasure; that which one 
wishes or desires -1653. 

Voluptuary (v<yi2rptitf ,&ri), sb. and a. 1605. 
[ad. L. volupiuarius, post-cl. form of volupta* 
rius, f. voluptas pleasure.] A. sb. One who is 
addicted to sensuous pleasures ; one given up 
to indulgence in luxury or the gratification of 
the senses ; a sybarite 16x0. 

A good-humoured, but hard-hearted, v. Scott. 

B. adj Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
sensuous or luxurious pleasures 1605. 

Voluptuo*sity. Now rate or Obs. late 
ME. [a. OF. voluptuosite , or ad. med.L. vo* 
luptuositas , f. L. voluptuosus ; see next.] The 
quality or state of being voluptuous ; volup- 
tuousness. 

Voluptuous (vjbrpti«|3s), a . late ME. 

| ad. OF. voluptueux , -euse, or L. voluptuosus, £ 
voluptas pleasure.] 1. Of. pertaining to, de- 
rived from, resting in or characterized by grati- 
fication of the senses, esp. in a refined or luxu- 
rious manner ; marked by indulgence in sen- 
sual pleasures ; luxuriously sensuous. 9. 
Addicted to sensual pleasure or the gratifica- 
tion of the senses ; inclined to ease and luxury ; 
fond of elegant or sumptuous living 1440. 3. 

Imparling a sense of delicious pleasure ; sug- 
gestive of sensuous pleasures, esp. of a refined 
or luxurious kind 18x6. b. Suggestive of sen- 
suous pleasures by fullness and beauty of form 

liuing, one of the thornes that choke the words 
1582. V. Feasts 1638. The luxuriant charms of v. Italy 
183a. a. The poore are not so v. ; they content them- 
selves with drie ryce, herbs, roots Sit T. Herbert. 
3. And when Music arose with its v. swell, Soft eyes 
look’d love to eyes which spake again Byron, b. 
The v. Image of a Corinthian courtezan Jowxtt. 
Hence Volu-ptuous-ly adv., -ness. 

t||Voluta (vJliw'tfi). 1563. [L., prop. fem. 
of volutus , volvere to turn.] A rch. — VOLUTE 
sb. x. -1753. 

Volutation (vpli«t*i*fan). Now rare or 
Obs . x6xo. [ad. L. volutation -, volutatio, f. 
volutare to roll or wallow, f. volut-, volvere to 
roll.] The action of rolling or causing to roll } 
revolution combined with progression. be 
Wallowing 1655. 

Volute (vdli« t),i£. 2696. [ad. L. volutes 
VolutA, or a. F.] x. Arch. A spiral scroll 
forming the chief ornament of the Ionic capi- 
tal and employed also in those of the Corinthian 
and Composite orders, a. A spiral conform** 
tion ; a convolution, twist, or turn ; a thing or 
part having a spiral form 1756. 3. The spiral 

shell of a gasteropod of the genus Voluta\ 
also, the animal itself 1753. 

Volute (vJIiiJ’t), a. 1845. [ad. L. volutus \ 
or attrib. use of prec.] Having the form of • 
volute ; forming a spiral curve or curves. 
Vohrted, a . 1801. [f. as prec. + -bd *.] X« 
Spirally twisted or grooved. a. Arch. Fur* 
nished with a volute or spiral scroll x8io» 
Volution (vdlifl-fan). 1610. [£ L, vokti% 
volvere, after revolution, etc.] x. A rolling or 
revolving movement, a. A spiral turn or twist ; 
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ft coil or convolution 275a. 3, A whorl of ft 

spiral shell 1884. 

II Volvm (yplvA% 2753* [L-» f. voh/er* to 
roll, wrap.] Bot. The membranous covering 
which completely encloses many fungi in the 
early stage of growth. 

VolveUe (vp-lvel). Obs. exc. Hist . late 
ME. [ad. mecLL. volvella or volvellum , app. 
f. volvere to turn.] An old device consisting of 
one or more movable circles surrounded by 
other graduated or figured circles, serving to 
ascertain the rising and setting of the sun and 
moon, the state of the tides, etc. 

UVolvox (vflvpks). 1798. [mod.L., f. L. 
volvere. ] Bot. A genus of freshwater organ- 
isms having a spherical form and provided with 
cilia which enable them to roll over in the 
water ; an individual of this genus. 

K Volvulus (vpriviiflfls). 1679. [med. or mod. 
L., f. L. volvere to turn, twist.] Path. A form 
of intestinal obstruction caused by a twisting or 
knotting of the bowel. *f\Also in pi. volvuli. 
b. With a : An instance of this 1758. 

Vomer (vJa'mai). 1704. [a. L., * plough- 
share '.] 1. Anat. A small thin bone forming 

the posterior part of the partition between the 
nostrils in man and most vertebrate animals. 

a. Ichth, A bone forming the front part of the 
roof of the mouth, and often bearing teeth 
1838. 8. Omith. The pygostyle 287a. Hence 
Vo* merino a . of or belonging to the v. ; com- 
posing the v. ; of teeth, situated on the v. 

j| Vomica (vp-mikfi). PI. vomicae (-isf ), 
vomlcas. 1572. [L., * boil, ulcer ', f. vomere 

to ejecL vomit.] 1. feu A vent or opening. 

b. A place at which water issues 1838. a. Path. 
An ulcerous cavity or abscess in the substance 
of the lungs or (more rarely) some other inter- 
nal organ 1693. 

Vomit (vp mit), sb. late ME. [a. AF. 
vomit[e, OF. vomite , or ad. L. vomitus , f. vo- 
mere ; see next.] z. The act of ejecting the 
contents of the stomach through the mouth, 
a. Matter ejected from the stomach by vomit- 
ing. late ME. 3. An emetic, late MEL 
s. Htx vomica.. causeth a strong vomite Z579. a. 
Black v n a blackish matter, resembling coffee grounds 
and due to hemorrhage, vomited in severer cases of 
yellow fever 1 also, the disease of yellow fever itself. 
fig. (with allusion to Prov. xxvi. zs)t Now tbat ye 
have started back from the purity of Scripture . . to 
the old v. of your traditions Milt. 3. I have taken 
a v. to-day, and hope I shall be better Swift. 

Vomit (vp*mit), v. late ME. [a. L. vomit-, 
vomere , or ad. vomit art, frequent, of vomer e to 
vomit.] 1, intr. To bring up and eject the 
contents of the stomach by the mouth, a. 
tram. To bring up and discharge (swallowed 
food or drink) through the mouth ; to cast out 
(a matter or substance) in this way 2541. 8- 

fir. To eject, reject, cast out or up, esp. with 
abhorrence or loathing 256a. b. To give vent 
to or utter (abusive or objectionable language) 
159a. 4, trausf. To discharge, to give, send, 

or throw out copiously or with force ; to send 
out or pour forth In a manner suggestive of 
vomiting 255a. 5. (All now rare or Obs.) absol. 

Of emetics : To cause vomiting 2651. b. tram. 
To cause (a person) to vomit 26 6a. c. Said of 
a person administering the emetic ; or pass, of 
the patient 2684. 6. intr. To issue with force 

or violence ; to rush out, to spout up 2639. 

a. The fish.. vomited out Jonas upon the dry land 
Biblk (Douay) Jonah ii. xz. 3. b. All these abomi- 
nable names Thou vomits forth so fluently Cottom. 
4. He and his curst crew., like the sons of Vulcan, v, 
smoke Milt. An incredible quandty of nonsense is 
vomited from the press 1834. Hence Vo*miting 
vbi. si. the act of ejecting the contents of the stomach 
through the mouth 1 an instance of tbis| t concr. mat- 
ter which is vomited. 

Vomltton (vumi-Jan). 1656. [a. obs. F., 

or ad. I* vomit ion-, vomitio, t vomer*.] The 
action of vomiting. 

■fVo’initivo, a. and sb. 1580, [a. F. vomitif, 
•tve, ad. med.L. +vomititms ; see Vomit v. and 
-xve.] A. adj. z. Of medicines : Causing vo- 
miting } vomitory ; emetic -2754. ft. Of or 
pertaining to vomiting -2692. B. sb. — VOMI- 
TORY sb. 2, -1756. 

QVomltO (vjrmifo). 2833. [Sp. (and Pg.) 

ydmito, ad. L, vomitus.] The yellow fever in 


Its virulent form, when it la usu. accompanied 
by black vomit. 

Vomitorium(vfmit5**ri#m). PI. -la. 1754. 
[neat sing, of L. vomitorius (cf. next) ; re- 
corded only in pl.1 A passage or opening in 
an ancient amphitheatre or theatre, leading to 
or from the seats. Usu. pi. 

Vomitory (vymitdri), sb. 1601. [ad. L. 
vomit or ium ; see prec. and next.] ti. An 
emetic -1753. ft. An opening, door, or pas- 
sage in a theatre, playhouse, or the like, afford- 
ing ingress or egress to the spectators ; orig. 
(and usu.) ■* prec. 273a 3. A funnel, vent, or 

other opening through which matter is emitted 
or discharged z8aa. 

s. Sixty-four vomitories.. poured forth the Immense 
multitude Gibson. 

Vomitory (vp-mitfiri), a. i6ao. [ad. L. 
vomitorius , f. vomere to vomit; see -ouy 3 .] 
z. Of or pertaining to vomiting. a. Effica- 
cious in promoting vomiting ; causing vomit- 
ing; emetic 1634. 

Vomiturition (-iuri-Jen). 184a. [a. F., or 
ad. med. or mod.L. vomiturition -, vomituritio -, 
*vomiturire to desire to vomit.] Ineffectual 
attempts to vomit 

Voodoo (vfi *d H), sb. 1880. [Dahomey vodu. 
Cf. Vaudoux, Hoodoo.] i. A body of super- 
stitious beliefs and practices, including sorcery, 
serpent-worship, and sacrificial rites, current 
among negroes and persons of negro blood in 
the West Indies and southern United States, 
and ultimately of African origin, a. One who 
practises voodoo; a negro sorcerer or witch 
1880. s .at/rib. as v. dance, doctor, priest 1885. 
Hence Voo*doo v. tram, to bewitch by means 
of v. arts. Voo'dooiam, the system of beliefs and 
practices constituting v. ; the belief in or prac- 
tice of v. as a superstition or form of sorcery. 
liVoorlooper (vorD-pai). S.Afr. 185a. [Du., 
L voor- before + loopen to run.] A native boy 
who walks with the foremost pair of a team of 
oxen in order to guide them. 

|| Voortxekker (vdrtrc-kw). S. Afr. 2878. 
[Du., £ voor- before + trekken Trek v.l One 
of the original Dutch emigrants into the Trans- 
vaal ; a Boer pioneer. 

Voracious (vftrAjas), a. 1635. [f. L. vo- 
raci -, vorax, f. vorare to devour r -OUS.l 1. Of 
animals {rarely of persons, or of the throat) i 
Elating with greediness ; devouring food In large 
quantities ; gluttonous, ravenous. Also const. 
of. 1693. b. fig. Of persons t Excessively greedy 
or eager in some desire or pursuit. Also const. 
of. 2746. c. transf. Of things 1767. a. Cha- 
racterised by voracity or greediness 2635. b. 
fig. Of desires, interests, etc. j Insatiable 271a. : 

s. The v. and highly organised tribe of sharks 1895. 
b. A v. reader 18B3. a. He had such a v. appetite | 
that he would take with indifference either medicine 
or food 1800. b. His appetite for argument was..v. 
1854- Hence Vora'cioua-ly ado., -ness. 
Voracity (v 5 ra*slri). 1506. [a. F. voracitl , 
or ad. L. voracitas , f. voraci ’-, vorax ; see prec. 
and -ITY.] The quality or character of being 
voracious : greediness in eating. 
tVora*giiKmft, a. 1624. Fad. L. voraginosus, 
f. v or a gin-, vorago .] 1. Of or belonging to an 

abyss or whirlpool ; resembling a chasm or gulf 
-1747. s. Devouring, voracious -2692. 

|| Vorago (vdrefgo). Now rare. 1654. [L., 
f. vorare to devour.] An abyss, gulf, or chasm. 
Vorant (v5**rftnt), a. 1618. Jfad. L. vorant-, 
varans, vorare to devour.] ti. Devouring (rare) 
-2639. b. Her. Of animals: Devouring or 
swallowing something x 766. 

-VOTOtift, suffix, forming adjs., after L. oorus 
devouring, eating, in camivorus, omnivor us. 
Examples are carnivorous , herbivorous , omni- 
vorous. 

Vortex (vi'jteks). PI. vortices (-is?*). 
165a. £a. L. (var. of vertex), f. vert-, verier * to 
turn.] i« su In older theories of the universe 
(esp. that of Descartes), a supposed rotatory 
movement of cosmic matter round a oentre or 
axis, regarded as accounting for the origin or 
phenomena of the terrestrial and other systems ; 
a body of such matter rapidly carried round In a 
continuous whirl 2653. b. In mod. scientific use 1 
A rapid movement of parddes of matter round 
an axis ; a whirl of atoms, fluid, or vapour 2847* 


a. An eddying or whirling mess of fire or flame 
265a. 3. A whirl or swirling mass of water ; a 
strong eddy or whirlpool 2704. 4 . A violent eddy 
or whirl of the air; a whirlwind or cyclone, or the 
central portion of this 1700. 5, fig, A state or 
condition of human affairs or interests com- 
parable to a whirl or eddy by reason of rush or 
excitement, rapid change, or absorbing effect 
2762. b. A constant round of excitement or 
pleasure 2799. c. A situation into which per- 
sons or things are steadily drawn, or from 
which they cannot escape 2779. 

f. To be drawn into the v. of New York politics 
W. Trying, b. She. .lived in a v. of gaiety 1677, ©• 
Whirled round again in the v. of dissipation and 
gaming 2779. 

at t rth , v. turbine or wheel, a turbine in which 
the water enters tangentially at the circumference and 
is discharged at the centre. 

Vortical (v^ jtik&l), a. 2653. [f. L. vortic-, 
vortex Vortex + -al. J z. Of motion 1 Like 
that of a vortex; rotating, eddying, whirling. 
9. Moving in a vortex ; whirling round 2798. 
Hence VoTtically adv. 

||Vorticella (vj£itise*l&). 1787. [mod.L., 
dim. of L. vortic -, vortex V ORTEX.] Zool. The 
typical genus of Vorticcllidse, a family of seden- 
tary infusorians; an individual belonging to 
this genus ; a bell-animalcule. So Vortiee'llid, 
an individual belonging to the Vorticellidu. 

Vorticist (v^utisist). 1866. [f. L. vortici-. 
Vortex + -ist.] i. An advocate of the theory 
of vortices (Vortex i). a. Painting, etc. One 
of a school of artists who emphasise the ex- 
pression of movement and activity and are cha- 
racterized by a dynamic quality ; also attnb* 
2925. So VoTticism. 

Vorticose (v^ itikdos), a. 1783. [ad. L. 
vorticosus , f. vortic vortex ; see -OSE.] 1. Of 
motion : « Vortical a. z. 9. Resembling a 
vortex 187a 

Vorticular (v£itrki£ 14 i\ a. 1838. [CL 
prec. and -ulak. J Of motion : Vortical, vor- 
ticose. 

Vertiginous (vpiti'd^inas), a. 1671. [f. L. 
vortigin -, vortigo , var. of vertigo', see VERTI- 
GINOUS a.] 1. Of motion : Vortical, vorticular. 

a. Moving In a vortex or vortices ; rushing In 
whirls or eddies 2792. 

Votal (vdu*til\ a. 1610. [L L. votum vow, 
wish + -AL.] fz. Existing in will or wish, 
though not carried out In fact -2624. 9. Of the 

nature of a vow or solemn engagement 2639. 
tg. Bound by vows; devoted to a religious life ; 
appropriate to one under vows -2656. 4. Of 

offerings : Votive 2846. 

s. Strong objections to taka any farther v. obliga- 
tions Z855. 

Votaress (v*rt&ris). 1589. [L Votary 
+ -ess. See also Votress.] A female votary ; 
asp. a woman devoted to a religious life or to a 
special saint 

Votariat (vJo*tftrUt). 1603. [Cf. next and 
-1ST. ] One bound by a vow 5 a devotee, votary. 
Votary (v£« tfiri), sb. 1346. [f. b.vot-, vovere 
to vow + -ARY *.] L 1. One who is bound by 
vows to a religious life . a monk or nun. b. 
One who has made or is bound by a special 
vow 2588. 9. One who is devoted to a particu- 
lar religion, or to some form of worship or re- 
ligious observance 1704. b. A devout wor- 
ship per 2833. a. A devoted or zealous wor- 

shipper of God, Christ, a saint, etc. 1690, 

2. b. Tbs votarie that will not cut his hairs, Vmffl 
tbs expiration of bis vow 1596. * Hear, Goddess, 

hear thy V. Prior. 

IL 1. One who Is devoted or passionately ad- 
dicted to some particular pursuit, occupation, 
study, aim, etc. 2592. a. A devoted adherent 
or admirer of some person, institution, etc. 

. .You are already kmea firms v. Sms 

fVotary, a. 1564. [CL prec.] x. Con- 
secrated by a vow j subject to vows -26561 a. 
Of the nature of a vow -2629. 

Vototlon (vot/i-fan). 2816. [L Vot* P. + 
-atiobl] The action of voting m an election 
or at a meeting. 

Vote (vjst), sb. 1460. [ad. L. t return vow, 
prop. pe> pple. neut of vovere.] tL 2. A vow 
-1715. 9. A prayer -2664. g. An ardent 

wish or desire -2667, XL 1. An Indication, by 
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some approved method, of one's opinion or 
choice on a matter under discussion ; an in- 
timation that one approves or disapproves, ac- 
cepts or rejects, a proposal, motion, candidate 
for office, or the like xa6o. b. A means of signi- 
fying choice, approval, etc. ; a voting tablet or 
ticket 1817. 9. The collective opinion or assent 

of an assembly or body of persons 1583. b. In 
phr. To put to the v., to submit to the decision 
of a meeting. Similarly (of a question), to go to 
the v . 1599. c. The collective support of a 
special number or class of persons in a delibera- 
tive decision, election, etc. 1851. 8- The right 

or privilege of exercising the suffrage ; esp. in 
phr. to have av. 1585. +b. A person regarded 

merely as an embodiment of the right to vote ; 
also, a person possessing the right to vote ; a 
voter -1806. c. The aggregate of voters, esp. of 
a certain class 1888. 4. A resolution or decision 
passed by, or carried In, an assembly as the 
result of voting; an expression of opinion 
formally adopted by a meeting of any kind 1641. 
ts* A declaration or statement of opinion -1680. 

1. Casting v . : nee Casting pel. a. a. b. To give 
(1 record) a v. The citizens of each tribe cast their 
votes of condemnation or acquittal into one urn *838. 
a. Phr. To take a v.. to ascertain the opinion of a 
meeting by forma) reference. 3. The common people 
ceased to have votes 1782. b. To enter the votes' 
houses up and down Wolcot. 4. A v. of thanks 
Dickens. Marlborough was. .condemned as guilty 
by a v. of the House of Commons 1874. A v. of cen- 
sure 1881. 

Comb , : V. Office, the office from which Parliamen- 
tary bills and papers are Issued to members of the 
House of Commons. 

Vote (vJut), v. 1533. [f. L. vot-, vovere to 
vow, desire, or ad.med.L. votare to devote by 
avow, from the same stem.] 1. refi. and trans. 
To assign by a vow ; to devote religiously. Now 
rare . a. intr. To give a vote ; to express a 
choice or preference by ballot or other approved 
means 1553. 8. tram. Of assemblies, etc. : To 

choose, elect, enact, or establish by vote; to 
ratify or determine by formal expression of will 
X568. 4. To v. down, to defeat, put down, or 

suppress by a vote 164a. 5. To grant, allow, 

or confer by vote 171a 6. To declare by com- 

mon assent ; hence gen. to characterise by an 
expression of opinion ; to pronounce 1663. b. 
colloq. To propose, suggest 1814. 

a The right to v. makes a safety-valve of every 
voter 1687. 3. They v. a message to their absent chief 
Dbydek. 6. He.. spoke no more during the whole 
debate, which I am sure he was ready to v. a bore 
Mme D'Arblay. 7. U.S. To influence or control in 
voting t also, to present for voting, to record the votes 
of (electors) 1859. 

Veter fvdataj). 1578. [f. prec.] One who 
has a right to vote ; esp. an elector. t>. One 
who gives a vote (rare) 1701. 

Voting (vd«*tiq\ vbl. sb. 1575. [f. Vote 
v. + -ING *. J The action of giving a vote.^ 

attrib . : v.-paper, a paper on which a vote is re- 
corded : a ballot-paper. 

+Vo*ti»t. rare, 1613. [f. VOTE sb. or v. + 
-1ST.] One who makes a vow ; a votary -1711. 
Votive (vru *tiv), a. 1611, [ad. L. votivus , 
f. votum Vote sb. j 1 . Dedicated , consecrated , 
offered, erected, etc. in consequence of or in 
fulfilment of a vow. b. Observed, practised 
undertaken, etc. in consequence of a vow 1628. 
a. Consisting in or expressive of a vow, desire, 
or wish 1597. 8* ^ mass, a special or extra- 

ordinary mass said at the personal desire of the 
priest 1738. 

1. The jewels given as ▼. offerings *789. V. pictures 
rB+t. b. Votiue Abstinence i6a8* a. Fanes- .that 
echoed to the v. strains Wordsw. 3. Masses, .called 
v. masses, because said according to the votum, i. e, 
the Intention or desire of the celebrant x88i. Hence 
Voiivilyafe 

Votreas (v<5a*trfis). 159a [var. of Vota- 
Stfiss.] A female votary. 

The imperial 1 Votresse passed on, In maiden medi- 
tation, fancy, free Shaks. 

Vouch, sb. 1603. [f. next.] +1.- Voucher 
sb . 1 t. -i6az. 9. An assertion, allegation, or 
declaration ; E formal statement or attestation 
of truth or fact. Now chiefly colloq. 1603. 

1. Otk. it. L 147. 

Vouch (vautf% «. MR. [a. AF. and OF. 
vocher, voucher to call, summon, Invoke, claim, 
etc., obscurely ad. L. vocare to call.] x. trans. 
Law, To v. to warrant or to (alsot for) warranty { 
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to cite, call, or summon (a person) Into court 
to give warranty of title. Also ellipt . (with 
omission of to warrant). b. With over . Of a 
vouchee t To cite (another person) into court in 
his stead. Also absol. 151 1. 9. To take or call 
(a person) to witness, late ME. b. To cite or 
appeal to (authority, example, doctrine, authors, 
works, etc.) in support of one’s views or state- 
ments or as justification for a course of action 
1 53 I « 8* To allege, assert, affirm, or declare. 

Also const, upon or against (a person). Now 
rare or Ob 3. late ME, 4. To assert or affirm to 
be true or according to fact ; to attest or certify. 
Also const, against (a person). 1591. 5. To 

support or uphold by satisfactory evidence ; to 
back with proofs of a practical or substantial 
character 1570. b. To attest or substantiate by 
written evidence 1745. 6. To become sponsor 

for (a person or thing), rare . 1590. b. To affirm 
or guarantee (the truth of a statement) 1607. 
7. intr. with for. a. To speak or bear witness 
on behalf of (a person) ; to be surety or sponsor 
for 1687. b. Of things: To supply evidence or 
assurance of (some fact) X755. c. To give per- 
sonal assurance of the truth or accuracy of (a 
statement or fact) 1777. t8. To guarantee the 

title to or legal possession of (something), rare. 
-x66i. fg. m Vouchsafe v. t in various senses 

-1848. 

x. If the Heir at Common Law be vouched for 
Wananty 1741. b. Me vouches the tenant in tail, 
whj vouches over the common vouchee Blackstonk J 
a. b. A solicitor cannot v. liis privilege in such a case 
as this 1885. 3. What can you v. against him, Signor 

Lucio ? Shaks. 4. The saying of Pliny . .that there is 
no He so impudent which is not vouched by authority 
i75°- Peter vouches that he had seen our Saviour 
1 806. g. He afterwards honourably vouched his words 
by his deeds 1828. b. All expenses so claimed must 
be strictly vouched 1886. 6. D. Cor. v. vi. 5. 7. C. 1 

dare swear the Lady will v. for the truth of every 
word of it Sheridan. 8. Ham. v. i. 1x7. 

Vouchee (vaut Jr). 1485. [f. prec. + -EE.] 
x. I^aw. The person vouched or summoned into 
court to give warranty of title. 9. A person 
cited or appealed to as an authority for some 
fact or statement, or in evidence of some asser- 
tion 1654. 

x. Common v. ; The cryer of the court (who, from 
being frequently thus vouched, is colled the common 
v.) Blackstonc. 

Voucher (vantjai), rJ. 1 1531. [a. AF. 

voucher Vouch v. ; see -er 4 .] x. Ijzw. The 
summoning of a person into court to warrant 
the title to a property. 9. transf. A piece of 
evidence; a fact, circumstance, or thing serv- 
ing to confirm or prove something ; a guarantee 
161 x. b. A written document or note, or other 
material evidence, serving to attest the correct- 
ness of accounts or monetary transactions, to 
prove the delivery of goods or valuables, etc. 
1696. c. A written warrant or attestation 1796. 

x. V. over : cf. Vouch v. r b. Double v. \ You shall 
finde in bookes a recouery. . with a double V., and that 
is when the Vouchee voucheth over Coke. a. It has 
no V. but the Epistles of Phalaria, the veiy Book 
that ‘s under debate Bentley. 

Voucher (vau-tjaj), sb.* 1619. [f. Vouch 
v. + -ER *.] I. One who vouches for the truth 
or correctness of a fact or statement; an author 
or literary work serving this purpose, b. One 
who vouches for the good faith or respectability 
of another, or who undertakes to guarantee 
some procedure 1667. c. transf. Of things 
1718. +9. Law. a. — Vouchee x. b. - 

Vouchor. -1679. 

1. They would make him a V. of all their Falahood 
Penn. b. All the great Writers of that Age. .stand 
up together as Vouchers for one another's Reputation 
Addison. „ . „ _ 

Vouchor, rare . i6a8. [AF., f. voucher 
Vouch r,] One who calls another into court 
to warrant a title. 

Vouchsafe (vdutjs^-f), r. ME. [f. Vouch 
v. + Safe a. used predic. In early use often 
treated as two words; e.g. / vouch* hur safe.] 
L tx. trans. To confer or bestow (some thing, 
favour, or benefit) on a person -1671. e.Togive, 
grant, or bestow in a gracious or condescending 
manner, late MR b. To deign or condescend 
to give (a word, answer, etc.) in reply or by way 
of friendly notice 1597. +8. a. To condescend 

to engage in (some pursuit) -1667. b. To deign 
to accept -roo7, c. To be prepared to bear or 
sustain. Shaks. +4. To acknowledge (a per- 
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son) In some favourable relationship or manner 

a. Mature Indeed vouchsafes, for our delight. The 
sweet vicissitudes of day and night Cowrut. b. V. 
a word, yong sister, but one word Shaks. 3. a. Nor 
other atnfo with them do I voutsafe Milt. b. Timon 
L 1. 13a. 

XL fx. To grant, permit, or allow, as nn act 
of grace or condescension -1639. 9. To show 

a gracious readiness or willingness, to conde- 
scend or deign, to do something ME. Now 
only literary. +3. ellipt. To grant ; to Agree 
graciously ; to condescend -1736. 

1. Jul. C. 111. i. 130, a She did not even ▼, to answer 
him 1880. 3. If you pleased, or would v., or con- 

descend, or think proper, I would rather that you 
would . .charge only five per cent. Sheridan. 

Vouchsafement(vantJs/i'fm£nt). 1698. [f. 
prec. + -ment.] x. An act of condescension, 
grace, or favour ; a boon, benefit, or blessing. 
9. The action of conferring or granting some 
boon, favour, advantage, etc. 1666. 
||Voussoir (vfiwpi, -ai), ME. [a. OF* 
vausoir, vaussoir , etc., F. voussoir : — pop. L. 
* volsorium , f. *volsutn, L. volvere to turn. Re- 
introduced in the 18th c.] One of the stones 
which form part of an arch or vault, usu. having 
the sides slightly inclined towards each other. 

Vow (vdu), sb. ME. [a. AF. vu(u, vou t 
vo (F. varu) : — L. votum VOTE sb.] 1. A solemn 
promise made to God, or to any deity or saiut, 
to perform some act or make some gift or 
sacrifice in return for some special favour; 
more generally, a solemn engagement, under- 
taking, or resolve to achieve something or to 
act In a certain way. 9. Eccl. A solemn en- 
gagement to devote oneself to a religious life of 
a definite nature, such as that of a monastic or 
conventual order. Freq. in pi. ; to take the vows, 
to enter a religious order, late ME. 3. A solemn 
promise of fidelity or faithful attachment 1590, 
4. An earnest wish or desire ; a prayer ; a sup* 
plication 1563. 5. A solemn affirmation or as- 
severation 1593. +6. A votive offering (rare) 

-1700. 

x. Holy vows of chastity Tennyson. The v. of 
Poverty was turned into a stem reality J. R. Green. 
(The three monastic vows are of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience.) Phr. To make , hold, keep , pay a v. y to 
break a v . ; Thou shalt make thy prayer vnto him,., 
and thou shalt rendre thy vowes Bible (Geneva) Job 
xxii. 27. 3. They stood beside the altar, and theii 

vows were exchanged 1829. 4. They haue nothing 

more in their vowes, then her Maiesties ruine 160a. 
3. Wint. T. l. ii. 47. 

Vow (van), v . 1 ME. [ad. OF. vouer, vower 
(F. vouer), f. vou Vow sb. J x. trans. To promise 
or undertake solemnly, spec, by a vow to a deity 
or saint. 9. To dedicate, consecrate, or devote 
to some person or service 1596. 3. To make a 

solemn resolve or threat to inflict (injury), exact 
(vengeance), harbour (hatred), eta 159a. 4. 

intr. To make a vow or solemn undertaking; 
to bind oneself by a vow ME. 

i. Vowing to do what there is no Use in doing. is 
trifling with our Creator 1768. Vowing large sacrifice 
Cowpicr. To pray the prayer, and v. the vow Scott, 
a. He to heaven was vowed Wordsw. 3. The Em> 

f ress. .could not forbear vowing revenge Swift. 4. 
t is better that thou shuldest not vowe, then that 
thou sluildest vowe and not paye it Biblr (Geneva) 
Eccl. v. 4. 

Vow, 1/.2 ME. [Aphetic f. Avow v.i] +1. 
trans. To acknowledge, admit -1560. 9. To 

affirm or assert solemnly ; to asseverate MR 
b. / vow, used to strengthen an assertion 159a 
In later use chiefly U.S . c. To make solemn 
assertion of (a feeling or quality) 1749. 

a. She vowed that it was a delightful ball Thacko* 
ray. b. I v., child, you are vastly handsome Goldsm. 
c. To her again they v. their truth Gray. 

Vowel (vau*21), sb. ME. [a. OF. vouel 
L. vocalem or vocale, vocalisVoCKL «.] A sound 
produced by the vibrations of the vocal cords l 
a letter or character representing such a Bound 
(as a, e, i , etc.). 

At meetings young men should be Mates, end old 
men Vowels 1657. A v. may be defined as voice 
(voiced breath) modified by some definite configura- 
tion of the «uper»g1ottal passages, bat without audible 
friction (which would make it into a consonant]} Swan. 

attrib. and Comb . ; V.-poInt, a sign used to indicate 
a vowel in certain (esp, the Semitic) alphabets; also as 
v. trams, to supply with points to Indicate vowels. 

Vowel (vatrdl), v. 1597. [*• precj 
intr. To utter the vowels in singing, to. trams* 


*(Fr.d*ne). S;«*rl). « («.) (th*i«). *(«)(***> *<Fi.fa«r.). 6 (Or, Um, *trth> 
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To sing with vowel-articulation. -1646. ta. 
trans. To convert Into a vowel ; to vocalize 161 x. 
. To supply with vowels or vowel-points x68x. 
4. slang. To pay (a creditor) with an I O U. 
-1796. 

Vowellsm (vatrSliz’m). 1840. [f. Vowel 
$b, +-ISM.] A system of vowel-sounds ; articu- 
lation in respect of vowels* 

Vowelize (vau*£Uiz), v. 1816. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZE.] 1. trans. To modify or produce by 
means of vowel-sounds, a. To render vocalic 
1867. 3. To supply with vowel-points or signs 
representing vowels 1883. 

Vowelled (vau*Sld\ ppl. a. 166a. [f. 

Vowel sb, or v . + -ED.J Of language or words: 
Supplied or provided with vowels, esp. to an 
unusual extent, b. Having vowels of a specified 
kind or quality 1783. 

Vower (vau*w). 1546. [f. Vowzl + -kr 1 .] 
One who makes a vow, or has taken vows. 

Vowess (vau-ds). Now Hist, or arch, 1506. 
[ Cf. prec. and -ess. ] x . A woman , esp, a widow, 
who has taken a vow of chastity for the re- 
mainder of her life. a. A nun 1533. 
■f-Vowson* ME. [Aphetic f. avowson 
Advowson.] Advowson, patronage -157a 
|| Vox (ypks), 1550. [L., ‘ voice \] I, Fox 
populi , the voice of the people; expressed 
general opinion ; common talk or rumour. 9. 
V, angelica , v. Humana , varieties of organ-stops 
Imitative of vocal sounds 1726. 

Voyage (voi*ed£\ sb. [ME. ve(t)age , voy- 
age, voiage, a. AF., OF. (F. voyage ) : — L. viati- 
cum provision for a journey. Viaticum.] i. 
An act of travelling (for transit), a journey 
(for passage), by which one goes from one place 
to another. Now rare. +b. A pilgrimage -1518. 
+9. A journey or expedition undertaken with a 
military purpose ; a warlike enterprise or under- 
taking -1680. +3. An enterprise of a private 

character (in early use implying the making of 
a journey) -161 1. 4. A journey by sea or water 

from one place to another (usu. to some dis- 
tant place or country) ; a course or spell of 
sailing or navigation, spec, one in which a return 
is made to the starting-point ; a cruise ME. b. 
A flight through the air (or through space); 
esp. a trip in a balloon or airship 1667. 5. Used 
fig. (in senses x or 4) to denote the course of 
human life (or some part of it) or the fate of 
persons after death, late ME. 6. A written 
account of a voyage 2587. 

1. The utmost extent of her voyages [from home] 
had been about two and a half miles Cobbett. a. 
•\V. royal, an expedition undertaken by a king in 
person. 4. b. So ste&rs the prudent Crane Her annual 
Voiage, born on Wiodes Milt. 5. Jut. C. iv. ill aao. 
Voyage (voi-Adg), v. 1477. [ad. F. voya- 
ger, or f. prec.] X. intr. To journey by land ; 
to travel. Now rare, 9. To go by sea ; to sail 
or cruise ; to make a voyage or voyages 1604. 
b. transfi of things: To move through the water 
or air 1834. 8. trans. To cross or travel over ; 

to traverse ; to sail over or on 1667. 

a. fig. His. .silent face, The marble index of a mind 
for ever Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, 
alone Wordsw. D. Grand clouds still voyaged in the 
sky Strvknsom. 3. Like far-off music, voyaging the 
breeze Coleridge. 

Voyageable (voHd^Sb'l), a, 1819. [f. 
prec. + -able.] That can be sailed over; navi- 
gable. 

Voyager (voi'ed^aj). 1477. [ad. OF. veai- 
gier , voi-, voyag(i)tr, or f. Voyage v. + -KR 1 .] 
1. One who journeys ; a traveller by land. 9. 
One who goes upon or takes part in a voyage 
or voyages by sea ; a navigator 162a. 

H Voyageur (vwayagor). 1809. [F. 5 see 

prec.] In Canada, a man employed by the fur 
companies in carrying goods to and from the 
trading postson the lakes and rivers a Canadian 
boatman. 

Vraic (vrJik). x6xa [F. dial. ; cf. Varec, 
Wrack sb* 3.] A seaweed found in the Chan- 
nel Islands, used for fuel and manure. 
Vraiaemblance (vrfsafibl&fis). 1831. [F., 
vrai + semblance,'] 1. Verisimilitude. 9. A 

representation, picture 1853. 

VriL 1871. [Coined by Bulwer-Lytton.] 
A mysterious force discovered by the imaginary 


people described in Bulwer-Lytton's The Com- 
ing Race (X87X). 

il Vrouw, vrow (vrau). x6ao. [Du. and 
Flem.] A (Dutch) woman, matron, goodwife. 
Vug (vrg). 1818. [ad. CorniBh vooga.] 
Cornish mining, A cavity in a rock ; a cave, a 
hollow. Hence Virggy a, full of cavities. 
Vulcan (vtrlkin). 1513. [ad. L. Vulcanus .] 
I. x. Rom, Myth, The god or fire and of metal- 
working, corresponding to the Greek Hephaes- 
tus ; the lame son of Jupiter and Juno, and the 
husband of Venus, b .fig, A lame slow-moving 
person 168a. 9. transf. A blacksmith ; an iron- 
worker 1638. 3. A planet supposed to have its 

orbit between the Sun and Mercury 1870. 
a. His Sire, the blear-ey'd V. of a Shop Drydbm. 

IL ti. A volcano -1707. a. Fire ; a fire. 
Chiefly poet. 1674. 

Vulcanian (vplk*i-ni&n), a. 1609. [f. L. 

Vulcanius , f. Vulcanus Vulcan.] z. Of, per- 
taining to, characteristic of, or associated with 
Vulcan, b. Fashioned or forged by Vulcan 
1603. 9. Sprung from or related to Vulcan 1630. 
3. Volcanic 1656. 4. Plutonian a. 2. 1840. 

Vulcanic (v»lkse*nik), a. 1774. [In sense 
1, ad. F. vulcanique . In sense 2, f. L. Vulcanus 
Vulcan. I 1. - Volcanic o.ab, 9. (With 
initial capital.) Of, belonging to, or having the 
character of Vulcan 1807. b. Of or pertaining 
to fire ; fiery 1866. 

Vulcanicity (vplkftni'slti). 1873. [f. prec. 
+ -ITV.] x. — Volcanicity. 9. The study 
of volcanic action 1879. 

Vulcanism (vp'lk&niz’m). 1877. [ad. F. 
vulcanisme,v ar. of volcanismeJ] Volcanic action 
or condition. j 

Vulcanist (vp'lkfinist). 1593. [In early 
use f. Vulcan + -ist. In sense 2, ad. F. vul- 
I c twist e , var. of volcaniste.’] f 1. One who works 
by fire ; spec, an alchemist, a blacksmith -1603. 
9. =» Volcanist i. 1809. 

Vulcanite (vp-lk&ncit). 1836. [f. Vulcan 
+ -ITE 1 .] +1. Pyroxene -1840, 9. A pre- 

paration of india-rubber and sulphur hardened 
by exposure to intense heat ; ebonite 2860. b. 
attrib. Made of vulcanite 186 6, 

Vulcanization (vplkfinaiz^i'/an). 1846. [f. 
next.] The method or process of treating crude 
india-rubber with sulphur and subjecting it to 
intense heat, by means of which it is rendered 
more durable and made adaptable for various 
purposes. 

Vulcanize (vtrlk&naiz), v, 1827. [f. Vul- 
can.] x. trans . To commit to the flames 
(rare), 9. To subject (india-rubber, etc.) to the 
process of vulcanization 1846. 3. intr. To 

undergovulcanization 189a Hence Vu'lcanizer, 
one who or that which vulcanizes; esp, the 
apparatus used in vulcanizing india-rubber. 
Vulcano-logy. 1858. [f. vulcan - as in 

Vulcanic, etc. + -ologv.] The science or 
scientific study of volcanoes. So Volcano lo*gi- 
cal a, Vulcano'logist. 

Vulgar (wlg&i), sb. late ME. [absol. use 
of next.] +1. The common language of a 
country ; the vernacular -1665. a. ta. pi. Par- 
sons belonging to the ordinary or common class 
of the community -1678. b. A person not 
reckoned as belonging to good society 1763. 
3. The v., the common people 1590. t4« pi* 

Sentences or passages in English to be trans- 
lated into Latin as a school-exercise -x6xa. tfi* 
« Vulgate sb. z b. -17x1. 

1. Translations into the ▼. x6xx. s. a. For these 
vile vulgar* are extreamly proud Chapman. b. A 
Mr. Brereton (a sad v.) 1767. 

Vulgar fvr-lg&j), a. late ME. [ad, L, vul- 
garis, f. vulgus the common people. ] L x . Em- 
ployed in common or ordinary reckoning of 
time, distance, etc. ; esp., in later use, v. era, 
the ordinary Christian era. b. V. fraction : see 
Fraction sb. 5. 1674. +«• ^ arithmetic, 

ordinary arithmetic as opp. to decimal -1728. 
a. In common or general use; common, cus- 
tomary, ordinary, late ME. +b. Used to desig- 
nate the Vulgate version of the Bible -1823. 3* 
Of language or speech : Ordinary, vernacular. 
Now arch , 1513. b. Qualifying the name of 
the language 1483* 4. Of words or names : Em- 
ployed in ordinary speech; common, familiar 


''1676. 5. Common or customary In respect of 

the use or understanding of language, words, 
or ideas 1553. 6. Commonly current or preva- 
lent, generally or widely disseminated, as a 
matter of knowledge, assertion, or opinion 1549. 
7. Of or pertaining to the common people X597. 

a The v. Method of Grammar-Schools Locks, b. 
The ▼. Latina interpretation, of the olde Testament 
*583. 3. To be instructed in their Duties in the known 
or v. Tongue Steele. b. This In v. English may be 
called a corner 176 6. a. By a Month, In the v. way of 
speaking, is meant 30 Days 1696. 6. The v. cry against 
the Dutch Macaulay. This mode of interpreting 
Scripture is fatal to the v. notion of its verbal inspi- 
ration M. Arnold. One of the vulgarest fallacies of 
statecraft 1870. 7. An habitation giddy and vnsure 

Hath he that buildeth on the v. heart Shaks. 


EL 1. Of persons: Belonging to the ordinary 
or common class in the community ; plebeian 
1530. a. Of the common or usual kind ; of an 
ordinary commonplace character 1555. 3. Of 

an ordinary unartincial type ; not refined or ad- 
vanced beyond the common 1580. +4. Com- 

mon in respect of use or association -160a. 5. 
Having a common and offensively mean cha- 
racter ; coarsely commonplace ; lacking In re- 
finement or good taste. 1643. Now the only 
sense in ordinary colloq. use. 

t. Superior to the v. Herd Pbior. a. Copper met* 
tall, adorned with v. precious stones 1617. Yet shall 
he mount, . . Beyond the limits of a v. fate Gray. 4. Be 
thou familiar ; but by no tneanes v. Shaks. 5. The 
mean malice of the same V. Scribler Marvell. A 
coarse^ v. spirit Kinglakb. His features were v.. his 
lips thick and coarse 1846. The v. sort of trade which 
is carried on by lending money Jowctt. Mean little 
houses and v. streets 1905. Hence VttTg&r-ly *dv n 
-ness (now rare or Obs.). 

Vulgarian (v»lge»Tifin), a. and sb. 1650. 
[f. prec. +-ian.] A. adj . «- Vulgar a. B. sb* 
A vulgar person ; freq. a well-to-do or rich per- 
son of vulgar manners 1804. 

Vulgarism (vxHg&riz’m). 1644. [f. Vul- 
gar a. + -ISM.] +1. A common or ordinary 
expression. 2. A vulgar phrase or expression ; 
a colloquialism of a low or unrefined character 
1746. 3. Vulgarity; a vulgar action, practice^ 

habit, etc. 1749. 

a. She leads him and his mother (to use a v.) a devil 
of a life Mrs. Shelley. 


Vulgarity (vplgarrYti). 1579. [ad. L. (post- 
classical) vulgaritas the mass or multitude, or 
f. Vulgar a. +-ity.] ti. The commonalty ; 
the common people -1659. +b. The ordinary 

sort or nin (of a class, etc.) -1681. fa. The 
quality of being usual, ordinary, or common- 
place ; an instance of this -1716. 3. The quality 
ofbeing vulgar, unrefined, or coarse; an instance 
of this 1774. 

3. The ignorant zealotry and sordid v. of the leaders 
of the day I Coleridge. 

Vulgarization (vvlgAraizOtJan). 1656. [See 
next and -ation. Cf. F. vulgarisation, etc.] 
i. The action of making usual or common ; the 
process of rendering familiar or popular. 9. 
The action or process of rendering coarse or 
unrefined 1819* 

Vulgarize (vtrlg&raiz\ v. 1605. [t Vul- 
gar a. + -izk. J 1. intr. To act in a vulgar man- 
ner ; to become vulgar. e. trans. To make 
common or popular ; to reduce to the level of 
something usual or ordinary 2709. 3. To make 
vulgar or commonplace ; to debase, degrade 
1 7S 6 * 

3. They vulgarise and degrade whatever is interest- 
ing or sacred to the mind Hazlitt. 

Vulgate ( vp ’I gA), a. and sb. 1609, [ad. 
L. vulgata (sc. editio or lectio), and vulgatus 
(sc. textus), pa. pple. of vulgare, f. vulgus the 
common people.] A. adj. x. In common use 
as a version of the Bible (or portion of this) ; 
occurring in one of these versions. 9. Forming 
(part of) the common or usual version of a 
literary work i86z. B. sb. with the. 1. a. The 
old Italic version of the Bible, preceding that 
of St. Jerome 17 98. b. The Latin version of 
the Bible made by St. Jerome (completed in 
405) 2798. c. The usual or received text or 
version of the Bible or of some portion of this 
x8x$, 4. with a and pi. An edition of the Vul- 
gate 2865. 9. The ordinary reading in a text ; 

the ordinary text of a work or author 2861, 3* 
Common or colloquial speech 2855. 


•e (xnon). a (pass), an (la*d). o (cut), g (Fr. ch/Q. 9 (evar). (/, bye). 9 (Fr. eau d# vie), i (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (what), f (gat). 
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|| Vulgo (wlg«), ado. 1603. [L. adv., abL 
of vu Igus . J Commonly , popularly . 

|| Vulgual (ro lgg,). i«8 7 . [L.] The com- 
mon people ; the ordinary ruck. 

|| VuigusS (vp*lg#s). 1857. [prob. altera- 
tion of vulgar * ; see Vulgar sb, 4.] In some 
public schools, a short set of Latin verses on a 
given subject. 

Vulnerable (vtr\ntob'\\ a . 1605. [ad. 
late L. vulnerabilis, f. vulnerare, f. vainer*, 
vulnus wound.] fi. Having power to wound ; 
wounding (rare) -1609. a. That may be 
wounded ; susceptible of receiving wounds or 
physical injury 1605. b .fig. Open to attack or 
injury of a non-physical nature 1678. 3. Of 

places, etc. t Open to attack or assault by armed 
forces ; liable to be taken or entered in this way 
* 79 °- b. Contract Bridge . Of a side : That has 
won one game, and is therefore liable to heavier 
4 penalties ’ if its * contract ’ is not fulfilled 1907. 

1. To throw the V. and Ineuitable darte 1609. a. 
Let fall thy blade on v. Crests, I beare a charmed 
LuO'Shaks. b. Vet even calumny is sagacious enough 
to discover and to attack the most v. part Gibbon. 3. 
Every v. point was guarded 1800. She felt herself v. 
In Ireland, and on the Scottish border Motlfy. 
Hence Vulner ability, Winer Ableness, the 
quality or staLe of being v. Vulnerably adv. 

Vulnerary (vvln&rM), a, and sb. 1599. 
[ad. L. vulnerarius , f. vulner vulnus wound ; 
see -ARY.] A .adj. 1. Useful in healing wounds ; 
curative in respect of external injuries. 9. Caus- 
ing a wound or wounds ; wounding 1615. 

1. Let him drinclc a vulnerarye potione 1599. The 
Flowers are v. ; the Seed pectoral 171a. 

B. sb. Any preparation, plant, or drug used 
in the cure of wounds 1601. 
fVu-lnerate, v. 1599. [f. L. vulnerat -, 

vulnerare to wound.] trans. To wound. Also 
Her. -1750. So fVulneration, the action of 
wounding ; the fact of being wounded -1688. 
Vulpanaer (vr Ipiensoj). 1706. [mod.L., 
f. vulpes fox + anser goose, after Gr. \rjva- 
A<kiri7£.] Omith. The sheldrake (A nas tadorna). 
VulpiC (vtrlpik), a. 1886. [f. L. vulpina 
+ -1C.J Chtm. In v. acid, an acid occurring in 
the lichen Cetraria vulpina, and extracted 
from this or obtained artificially. 

Vulpicidal (vidpisardal), a. Also vulpe-. 
1636. [f. next -f -AL ] Committing or taking 

part in, connected with, or of the nature of vul- 
picide. 

Vulpicide l (vtrlpisoid). Also vulpe-. 
i8a6. [f. L. vulpi vulpes , fox + -CIDE 1.] One 
who kills a fox otherwise than by hunting it 
with hounds. 

Vu lpicide a Also vulpe-. 1873. [£ a* 
prec. + -cjde a. ] The act of killing a fox other- 
wise than by hunting it with hounds. 

Vulpine (vvlpain), «. i6a8. fad. L. vul- 

pinus, f. vulpes; see -inb *.] 1. Characteristic 

of a fox ; similar to that of a fox. a. Resem- 
bling a fox ; s Pf c * I* 1 Opossum or P ha longer 
1789. b. fig. Cunning, sly 1830. 3. Consisting 

of foxes 1849. 4. Of or pertaining to a fox or 

foxes 1854. Hence Vu’lpinism, foxy character. 
Vulpinite (vb*lpinait). 1893. [f. Vulpino , 

( Volpino ), near Bergamo in Lombardy + -ITE 1 
9 h.] Min. Agranular variety of anhydrite. 
Vulture (vo itifij, -t/ai). late ME. [a. AF. 

vultur and voutre, OF. volt our, voultour , vou- 
tour (F. vautour), or L. vultur , or ad. L. vul - 
iurius.l 1, One of a number of large birds of 
prev of the order Raptores which feed almost 
entirely upon carrion and have the head and 
neck altogether or almost featherless. (The 
American vultures belong to different genera 
from those of the Old World.) b. With dis- 
tinguishing terms 1575. c. K mg of the vultures, 
the king-v. (Sarcorhampkus papa) 1743. 9 »flfi' 
Something which preys upon a person, the 
mind, etc., after the manner of a vulture ; esp. 
a consuming or torturing passion 1589. b. A 
person of a vile and rapacious disposition 1603. 
$. Either of two northern constellations, dist 
as the falling v. — Lyra a, and flying v. mm 
Eaglb sb. 4. 2638. 

s. As whan • Vultur on Imaus bred.. flies toward 
the Springs Of Ganges or Hydaspes Milt, attrib. 
Victorious Wrong, with v. scream, Salutes the riling 
sun Skbluet. a The vulture of the mind, Dydaiwful 


Anger, pallid Fear, And Shame Gsat. b. They sent 
for the vultures of physic-I was bled copiously i8s8. 
Vultunne (v» Itiurein), a. 1647. [id. L. 
vultur mus, f. vultur ; see -ine.] i. Of or be- 
longing to the vulture tribe; resembling a vul 
ture. 9. Of or pertaining to a vulture or vul- 
tures; characteristic of or like that of a vulture 
1656. 

bed Unoslb?* which amcIlt a can-ion in every rose- 

Vulturish (vtrhiurij), a. 1836. [f. VUL- 
T Tr tR iZ?‘ + Somewhat vulture-like. 

Vulturous (vrHtiuras), a. 1633. [f. as prec. 
+-OUS.J Resembling a vulture or that of a 
vulture; ravenous. 

|| Vulva (volvfl). 1548. [L., ‘wrapper, 

uterus .] x . Anat . The external organ of genera- 
tion in the female; esp. the opening or orifice 
of that organ. 9. Conch. An impression behind 
the umbones of Venus-shells 1840. Hence Vu*l- 
val, Vu-lvar adjs. of or belonging to the v. 
j| Vulvitis (vrlvartis). 1859. [f. Vulva + 
-iTis.] Path. Inflammation of the vulva. 

Vulvo- (vtrl \0\ comb, form on Gr. models 
Of L. vulva Vulva, in v.-utenne, -vaginal , etc. 

Vum (win), v. U.S. colloq. 1785. [Altera- 
tion of Vow i/. a J intr. To vow, swear. 


W 

W (dtrb*l,yfl\ the 93rd letter of the modem 
English alphabet, is an addition to the ancient 
Roman alphabet, having originated from a liga- 
tured doubling of the Roman letter represented 
by the U and V of modem alphabets. The 
English sound represented by w, a gutturally- 
modified bilabial voiced spirant, acoustically 
almost identical with the devocalised (u) or (u) 
which was the sound orig. expressed by the 
Roman U or V as a consonant-symbol, was at 
first usu. written uu ; but in the 8th c. this sign 
began to be superseded by the Runic character 
P (wyn, Kentish teen). In the nth c. the liga- 
tured form was introduced into England by 
Norman scribes, and p finally went out of use 
about A.D. 1300. 

In OE. the sound (w) occurred initially not 
only before vowels but also before (1) and (r) ; 
the combination wl became obs. in the 15th c., 
and wr, though still written, is now pronounced 
(r) in standard English. OE. had also the 
initial combination (hw) : see Wh. 

The chief etymological sources of Eng. (w) 
are (1) OE. (w), repr. Indo-Etir. to, gh w , hut, 
h w ; ( 3 ) ON. (w) of the same origin; (3) OF. 
(w), later becoming (gw) and finally (g), except 
in north-eastern F. dialects. The sound also 
occurs In words of L. origin containing the 
combinations qu (kw) and su (sw), as question , 
persuade, and in a few F. words, as reservoir 
(-vwAj). 

As a consonant symbol, the letter always 
denotes (w), but in a few words it has ceased 
to be pronounced (as in answer, sword, two, 
and in the combination wr). In the unstressed 
second element of a compound, (w) tends to be 
elided in colloquial speech ; this pronunciation 
is in some words a mere vulgarism (marked by 
spellings like alius for always) but in Norwich 
and some other place-names in -wick and in 
the nautical terms forward (forrard), gunwale 
it Is the only one regarded as correct. 

In ME a new (w) arose from the develop- 
ment of intervocalic or final (7), as in bowe : — 
bo$e x — OE. boga Bow sb. 1 ; but this sound has 
not survived as a consonant, since every (w) after 
a stressed vowel became a v-glide, the terminal 
element of a diphthong. In modern spelling 
aw, ew, ow are phonetically equivalent to au, 
eu, ou, though ow now never stands for (u) ex- 
cept in the surname Cowper ; the choice be- 
tween a and mis mainly arbitrary, but at the end 
of a word to, not a, is used almost invariably. 

In south-eastern dialects (w) is regularly sub- 
stituted for (v), and many writers of the first 
half of the 29th c, attribute to the Cocknev dia- 
lect the habit of misusing (w) for (v), and also 


the (probably merely occasional) reverse sub- 
stitution of (v) for (w) on all occasions. 

A mispronunciation of (w) for (v), in some 
persons due to a physical defect, has some- 
times been a fashionable affectation. 

z. The letter, ita sound or name 1465, a The letter 
considered with regard to its shape 1708, 3. 4bbrevs. 
W. ■» various personal names, as Wifiiam, Winifred 1 
tW. (Calendar)** Whitsunday 1 W. a West (W.G.the 
West Central postal district of London) 1 W ( Chent .) 3 
tungsten (mod.L. utoUramium) \ W. (EIectr.) = watt » 
W.C. a water-closet; W.I.« West Indies; W.S. (Scot- 
land) m Writer to the Signet. 

Wa, obs. f. Way, Wok. 

Wa% Sc. f. Wall sb* 

Waac (week). 1917. A member of the 
Women's Army /ftixiliary Corps. 

Wabble: see Wobble. 

Wacke (woe ka). 2796. [a. G., a miners* 
word, adopted by Werner as a geological term.] 
Geol. A sandstone-like rock, resulting from the 
decomposition of basaltic rocks in situ . 

Wad (wpd),j£.l 1540. [Origin obsc. With 
sense a cf. Sw. vadd, G., Du. watte, F. ovate.) 
1 . A bundle of hay or straw ; esp. a small 
bundle of hay, peas, beans, etc., made at the 
time of cutting or reaping. Now dial. 1573. 
a. A small bundle of a soft, flexible material; 
esp. for use as a plug, pad. or rubber 1580. b. 
Something rolled up tightly, as a roll of bank- 
notes. Chiefly il.S, 1778. +3. — Wadding 9 . 
-1761. 4. A plug of tow, cloth, etc., a disk of 
felt, etc., to retain the powder and shot in posi- 
tion in charging a gun or cartridge 1667, 
z. Where he encradled was In simple cratch, wrapt ia 
a w. of hay Spbnskr. 

Comb. : w. hook, (a) a spiral tool for withdrawing 
wnd« or charges from guns; (b) Mining , a tool 'for 
removing fragments from the bottom of deep bore- 
holes 

Wad (wpd), rA* 1614. [Origin obsc.] X. 
local. Plumbago or black lead. 9. An impure 
earthy ore of manganese 1783. 

Wad (wod), v. 1579. [f. Wad jM] I. x. 
To lay up (the cut haulm of beans, peas, etc.) 
in bundles 1677. a* To press (loose or fibrous 
material) into a small compass or a compact 
mass ; U.S. to roll up tightly 1675. EL. x. To 
put a wad in (a gun, a cartridge) 2579. 9. To 

line, fill out. pad, as with wadding ; to quilt 1759. 
3. To plug (the ears) with wads 1876. 

s. You say your prayers in carved stalls wadded with 
velvet cushions Ihackeray. Hence Wa'dded pfiL 
a. lined with wadding. 

Wadable, wadeable (wji-d&b'l), a. 26 n. 
[f. Wade i/. + -able.] That can be waded. 
Wadding (wp*diq), vbl. sb. 1637. [-1NG 1.] 
The action of Wad v. Also, concr.x x. Any 
soft, pliable material from which gun-wads 
are made ; also, a wad. 3. Any loose fibrous 
material for use as a padding, stuffing, quilting, 
etc. Now chiefly, cotton wool formed into a 
fleecy layer. 1734. 

e. The seat, with plenteous w. stuff’d Cowpkr. 

Waddle (wp’d’l), sb. 1691. [f. next.] The 
action of waddling ; a waddling gait. 

That must be my sweet Duckling — I know her by 
her pretty W. in her Gate 169*. 

Waddle (wp d’l), v. 1599. [frequent, t 
W ade v . ; see -le. Some earlier instances perh. 
mean 4 to move heavily or clumsily *.] To walk 
with short steps, swaying alternately from one leg 
to the other, as is done by a stout short-leggea 
person ; also said of animals, esp. of ducks or 
geese. b. trans f. said of inanimate thingi 
1738. fc. Stock Exch. slang. To become a 
4 lame duck * (Duck sb P 6) -1834. 

Next a fat Author wadled into view i68x. b. Like 
bias to the bowl, Which, as more pond'rous, made its 
aim more true, Obliquely wad ling to the mark in view 
Por*. 

Waddy (w9'di\ Austral. 1814. [perh. na- 
tive word, but possibly alteration of Eng. wood.) 
An aboriginal war club. 

Wade (witd), v. [Com. Teut. (orig. str.) 
vb. ; OE. toadan : — OTeut. *wact-, w6d- 
pre-TeuL *wadh - ; cf. L. voder*. The str. in- 
flexion became obs. in the x6th c.] +1. intr. 

To go, proceed (physically or In thought, etc.) 
-1709. 9. To walk through water or any liquid 
or soft substance which impedes motion ME, 
3. transf Of the tun or moon s To move (ap- 
parently) through clouds or mist. Chiefly Sc. 
and north • late ME. 4. trans. To walk through 


6 (Ger. Kiln). 9 (Fr. p#«). fi (Ger. Miller). * (Fr. d*ne). # (curl), t (e») (th/re> i (A) (win). { (Fr. f»re). 3 (fir, km, earth). 



WADER 

(water, etc.) ME. 5. To cause (a horse) to 
walk through water 1838. 

s. Farewell,.. Steepy waves by which I waded 1648. 
I have sufficiently waded in this various Doctrine 
1653. a. A rill of water, through which we were 
compelled to w. as high as the knee Borrow. Phr. 
To w. in, to make a vigorous attack on one’s opponent. 
To w. into, to assail energetically. 

Wader (wri'dai), 1673. pf. prec. + -er L] 
x. One who wades ; esp. as the distinctive ap- 
pellation of those long-legged birds (as the 
heron, plover, snipe, etc.) which wade In shal- 
low water. 9. pi. Waterproof boots reaching 
above the knee, used by anglers, etc., for wading 
X841. 

Wadee, variant of WODGE. 

|| Wadi, wady (wa di). 1839. [Arab. w&dfJ] 
In some Arabic-speaking countries, a ravine or 
valley which in the rainy season becomes a 
watercourse ; the stream running through such 
a ravine. 

Wadmal (wp-dm&l). late ME. [a. ON. 
vadmdl, believed to be from vd<f ( — OE. wskd 
Weed) -t- mdl measure.] A kind of woollen 
doth. a. In England, a coarse woollen ma- 
terial. Obs. exc. in wadmiltilt. b. Hist. A 
woollen fabric woven in Orkney and Shetland 
1572. c. A woollen fabric worn by country 
people In Scandinavia* and Iceland 1682. 

Comb . : wadmiltilt, a kind of tarpaulin covering 
for artillery stores. 

Wadset (wg'dset), sb. Sc. obsol . 1449. [f. 
next.] i. Sc. Law. The conveyance of land in 
satisfaction of or as securi ty fora debt, the debtor 
having the right to recover the lands on pay- 
ment of the debt. (C£ Mortgage sb.) b. A 
thing pledged 1796. 

WaHlaet, v. Chiefly Sc. obsol. ME. [Sc. 
form of ME. ivedset, f. Wed sb. + Set 1 /.] To 
put in pledge; to pawn, mortgage. Hence 
Wa'daetter, Sc. a mortgagor [rare ) ; a mort- 
gagee. 

Wae, obs. or dial form of Woe. 

Wafer (wi»*fai), sb. [Late ME. wafrt, a. 
AF., ad. MLQ. w&fel Waffle.] i. A very 
light thin crisp caJce, baked between wafer- 
irons; formerly often eaten with wine, now 
chiefly with ices. 9. The thin disk of unlea- 
vened bread used at the Eucharist in the West- 
ern Church 1559. 3. A small disk of flour 

mixed with gum, or of gelatine or the like, used 
for sealing letters, attaching papers, or receiv- 
ing the impression of a seal 1635. 4. Med. A 

cachet made of paste, for the administration of 
9 powder 1867. 

s. A womans oathes are wafers, break* with making 
1635. a The adoration of the Sacrament, in the 
Countrey where they knocke and kneele to a W., is a 


3,376 


, a. fig. Tost too and fro with wafts of 
5. We.. 1 ■ 


popishe polltcie 1570. 

Combs . : fw.-cake — sense 1, *1 also fig. as a type 
of fragility l -iron, an apparatus for baking wafers. 
Hence Wa'for v. trans. to fasten or seal with a w. 
Wa'foror, a maker or seller of wafers. Wa’feriah, 
Wa-fery ad/s. like a w., extremely thin or fragile. 

Wafery (w^-fori), sb. 1455. [*• wa ~ 
frit , f. wafre Wafer j*.] A room or building 
in which wafers or thin cakes are made; the 
department of the royal household occupied 
with the making of wafers. 

Waff (waf), v. Chiefly north. 1513. [var. 
of Wave w.] i. trans. To cause (something) 
to move to and fro. b. intr. To wave to and 
fro ; to flutter in the wind 1834. 9. To produce 
a current of air by waving something to and 
fro 1688. 

Waffle (w9‘Cl). U.S. 1808. [a. Dn. wafel 
Wafer.] A kind of batter-cake, baked in a 
waffle-iron, and eaten hot with butter or mo- 
lasses. 

Comb. : W.-iron, an Iron utensil for baking waffles 
over a lira. 

Waft (waft, wgft), sb. 154a. [app. noun of 
action f. Waft v. x or a .] >• A taste or flavour, 

esp. an ill taste; a scent or odour passing 
through the air or carried on the breeze. 9. A 
current or rush of air ; a breath of wind 2607. 
b. A sound carried by the breese 1697. c. A 
puff (of smoke or vapour) 1896. f 8- An act of 
transporting or a passage over water -1786. 
4. An act of waving ; a waving movement 1652. 
g. Nani. A flag, etc. hoisted as a signal ; the 
get of displaying such a signal 1613. 
t. The Strongest Sort of Smells are best In a weft, a 


fanre off Bacon. 

appetite 1607. 5. We.. saw her make a W. with her 

Antient, as a Signal for the Boat to come on Board 
Da Fob. 

Waft (waft, wgft), v. 1 1513. [Back-forma- 
tion f. Wafter.1 *f*x. trans . To convoy -1670. 
9. To convey safely by water ; to carry over or 
across a river, sea, etc. Now poet . 1593. +b. 
intr. To sail about, off, etc. >1814. 3. trans. 

Of the wind : To propel (a vessel), convey (a 
navigator or passenger) safely X053. 4. To 

carry or send (something, esp. a sound, scent, 
etc.) through the air or through space 1704. 
b. To carry in flight: said chiefly of angels 
1718. c. fig. To transport, as by magic or in 
imagination 1781. 5. intr. To pass through 

the air or through space ; to float upon the 
wind 1664. b. Of the breeze : To blow softly 
1804. 6. trans. To drive or carry away by 

producing a current of air 1839. 

a. Away with her, and w. her hence to France Shaks. 
b, Satan. .Wafts on the calmer wave by dubious light 
And like a weather beaten Vessel holds Gladly the 
Port Milt. 3. In vain you tell your parting Lover 
You wish fair winds may w. Him over Prior. k. And 
now the Shouts w. near the Cittadel Drydrn. Hence 
Wa*ftage, the action of wafting ; conveyance across 
water (occos. the Styx) by ship or boat | passage 
through the air 1 the action or power of propulsion of 
the wind or breeze. 

fWaft, v.% 1578. [app. alteration of Waff 

v. 1 1. trans. To wave (the hand or something 

held in the hand), esp. as a signal ; to signal to 
(a person, etc. ) thus -17x9. b. To move (some- 
thing) aside with a wave of the hand. Cowper. 
a. To turn (the eyes) aside. Shaks, 
fWa'fter. 148a. [app. a. Du. or LG. ivach- 
ter , f. wachten to guard.] x. An armed vessel 
employed as a convoy -1670. a. The com- 
mander of a convoying vessel -1622. 

Waftnre (waTtiui, woft-). 1601. [f. Waft 
v* and v. 1 + -URE.] x. The action or an act of 
waving (the hand or something held in the 
hand), b. The waving (of a wing or wings) 
179a 9. The action of wafting ; propulsion by 
air or current 1755. 

*. You answer'd not, but with an angry wafter of 
your hand, Gane signe to me to leaue you Shaks. 

Wag (w«g\ sb. 1 1553. [prob. f. next.] 

fi. A mischievous boy (often as a term of en- 
dearment) ; in wider application, a youth, young 
man, 4 fellow ’ -1672. 2. ‘ Any one ludicrously 

mischievous; a merry droll' (J.); a habitual 
joker 1584. 8* To play [the) wag\ to play 

truant (slang) 1851. 

z. But I prythee sweet Wag, shall there be Gallowes 
standing in England when thou art Kingf Shaks. 

a. Phr. To play the wag j Hauing wit enough . . to 
plaie the wagge 1604. 

Wag (waeg), v. [ME. warn, f. root of 
OE. wagian to oscillate, shake. J L intr , x.To 
be in motion ; to stir, move. Now colloq. 
(chiefly w. neg.) to stir, move one’s limbs, a. 
To oscillate, shake, or sway alternately in op- 
posite directions, late ME. 8* Of a limb, etc. : 
To be moved briskly from side to side 1484. 

b. Of the tongue, flips : To move briskly in 

animated talk : often with implication of foolish 
or indiscreet speech 1590, f4* To move, budge 
front a place -1730. 5. To go, depart, be 

off. Now colloq. 1594. b. To travel or make 
one's way 1684. 6. slang. To play truant 1848. 

s. Driven to fly with her heavie burden with which 
she is scarce able to w. 1636. 3. It is a common pro- 
verb©, it is rncry in hall when beardes wagges all 1550. 
5. Merry IV, 1. fiL 7. b. They made a pretty good 
shift to wagg along_ Bunt an. Provb. phr. How the 
world wags, now affairs are going. To let the world 

w. [at it will), to regard the course of events with un- 
concern. 

IL trans. z. To brandish (a weapon), Also, 
to wave (something) defiantly or as a signal, etc. 
Obs. exc. Joe. ME. o. To move (a limb or part 
of the body) to and fro, up and down, from side 
to side, etc. : usu. implying rapid and repeated 
movement, late ME. b. (Chiefly in neg. con- 
text,) To stir (a limb, finger, etc.). Now colloq . 
1596. c. To shake (the head) ME, <L To 
move (the tongue, flips) in animated speech : 
esp. with Implication of indiscretion or malig- 
nity 1560. e. Of an animal : To move (its tail) 
from side to side, late ME, 
s. While there's one Scottish band that can w. a 
claymore, sir Scott, a b. I most positively declined 
to ask Mm or anyone to w. a finger to get me there 1 


WAGGLE 

2898. , d. Every one who owed him gnidge would 
eagerly begin to w. his tongue 187 x. Hence Wag 
eb.t an act of wagging | power or disposition to wag. 

Wage (w<ids), si. ME. [n. AF., - OK. 
f(*)age : — pop. L. *wadivm, of Teut. origin.] 
f 1. — Gage sb. 1 1 -1590. 9. A payment to a 

person for service rendered ; now esp. the 
amount paid periodically for the labour or ser- 
vice of a workman or servant. Freq.pl. (after 
F. gages). ME. b. fig. Reward, recompense, 
late ME. 

a. The prod nee of labour constitutes the natural re- 
compense or wages of labour Adam Smith, b. The 
wagia of synne is deth Wyclif Rom . vi. se. 

attrib. and Comb., as w.-earner, -slave j wage (a- 
rand, Pol. Econ. that part of the capital of a com- 
munity which is available for paying wages ; wage(S- 
•heet, the list of wages paid by an employer oflabour 1 
w. -worker (£/..£.), a wage-earner. Hence Wa*gd< 
leas a. that does not earn or receive wages. 

Wage (wAdg), v. [ME., a. ONF. wagier , 
pop. L. +wadiare , f. *wadium WAGE sb.\ 
I. To gage, pledge, z. trans. To give as a pledge 
or security -1585. 9. spec, in Law. Now only 

Hist. cl To w. battle : To pledge oneself to 
judicial combat 1568. b. To w. one's (or the) 
law , to defend an action by ' wager ol law ’ ; 
erron. to go to law Z455. f 8- To put to hazard, 
venture ; esp . to stake, wager, bet -1825. 

j. 1 would w. a shilling that the pedestrian out- 
stripped the equestrian travellers Fielding. Their 
lives have been freely waged and wasted Scott. 

II. fx. To engage or employ for wages; to 
hire, spec, for military service -1662. 9. To 

pay wages to. Now rare or Obs. late ME. 

x- fig- I seem'd his Follower, not Partner ; and He 
wadg'd me with his Countenance, as if 1 had bin 
Mercenary Shaks. 

UL To carry on (war, a contest) 1456. Hence 
Waged ppl. a. hired for or paid by wages ; tof 
soldiers, mercenary. 

II W agenboom (va -y’nbJm). S. Afr. Also 
vaboom. 1822. [Du., f. wagen Waggon + boom 
tree.1 A tree {Protect grandiflora), the wood of 
whicn is used tor making waggon-wheels. 
Wager (wJi'dgaj), sb. ME. [a. AF. wa- 
ge ure, f. w^rWAGK v. In branch II perh. t 
wage v. + -er 4 .] X. x. Something (esp. a sum 
of money) laid down and hazarded on the issue 
of an uncertain event ; a stake. Now rare exc. 
in phr. to lay , win, lose, a w. a. An agreement 
or contract under which each of the parties 
promises to give money or its equivalent to the 
other according to the issue of an uncertain 
event 1548. b. A contest for a prize 1615. 3. 

The subject of a bet or bets 1586. 

1. Most men.. Will back their own opinions with a 
w. Byron. a. Wee'le make a solemn© w. on your 
cunnings Shaks. 

II. Law (now Hist.), a. W. of law: an offer 
to make oath of innocence or non-indebtedness, 
to be supported by the oaths of eleven compur- 
gators 1521. b. W. of battle : a challenge by 
a defendant to decide his guilt or innocence by 
single combat 1625. 

Comb . : w.-boat, a light racing scul ling-boat used 
in contests between single scullers; -insurance, 
-policy, an insurance policy in which the insurer has 
no insurable interest in the thing insured. 

Wager (wri*dfla:) f v. 1602. \f. prec.] X. 
trans. To stake or hazard (something of value) 
on the issue of an uncertain event or on some 
question to be decided 1611. b. To venture on 
tne issue of a contest 1819. 9. intr. To offer 

or lay a wager, to make a bet x6oa. 

1. Cymb. v. v. 18a. a I'll w. that your stopping here 
to-night would please him better than it would please 
me Dickens. 

Waggery (wsegori). 1594. [f. Wao sbA 
+ -er Y . J x. The action or disposition of a wag ; 
drollery ; in early use chiefly, practical joking, 
a. A waggish action or speech ; in early use, a 
practical joke 1604. 

So good a fellow, so full of fhn and w. I 1804. 

[f. as prec. 


WaggMl (wie-gij), a. 158 a. „ 

+ -ish*. j x . Of a person : Having the qualities 
of a wag. tAIso, wanton, loose. 159a 9. Per- 

taining to or characteristic of a wag. Of an act, 
etc. : Done in a spirit of waggeiy. 1589. Hence 
WsygiiMy adv., -ness. 

Waggle (w®*g’l), v. 1386. [Frequenta- 
tive of Wag v.] z. trans. a. To move (any- 
thing held or fixed at one end) to and fro with 
abort quick motions ; esp. to shake (any movable 


ie(num). a (pass), au (Ipwd). v (c*t). g (Fr. chef), e (em> •! (/» #/*)• 9 (Fr. eaa d* vie). i(Wt)* i (Psychs). 9 (what), f (gst)» 



WAGGON 

p«ut of the body) 1594. b. absol, Golf. To 
swing the club-head to and fro over the ball in 
the line of the intended stroke 1897. a. intr. a. 
With advs. or advb. expressions : To shake or 
wobble while In motion ; to waddle x6x x. b. Of 
things held or fixed at one end : To move back* 
wards and forwards with short quick motions 
1706. 

1. She hinted, she sighed, she waggled her head at 
me Thacberay. Hence Wa*ggle sb. the action or 
an act of waggling 1 spec. in Go(fi Wa*ggly a, 
waggling, unsteady. 

Waggon, wagon (wagon), sb. 1533. 

[Early mod.E. wagan, wagktn, a. Du. t wagen, 
toughen — OE. wx£n Wain.] x. A strong four- 
wheeled vehicle designed for the transport of 
heavy goods. b. transf The constellation 
Charles's Wain 1867. fa. A carriage of any 
kind for the conveyance of persons, their lug- 
gage, etc. Also poet. a triumphal car, car of 
state. -1638. 3. An open four-wheeled vehicle 

built for carrying hay, corn, etc., consisting of 
a long body furnished with * shelboards ' 1573. 
4. A covered vehicle for the regular conveyance 
of commodities and passengers by road. (Now 
only colonial and U.S.) 16x5. 5. a. Mining. 

A truck used to convey minerals along the road- 
ways of a mine or from the mine to the place 
of shipment 1649. b. An open truck or closed 
van for the transport of goods on a railway. 
tFormerly applied to the open carriages for 
conveying passengers at the lowest fares. 1756. 
8. U.S. A light four-wheeled vehicle used for 
various business purposes and for pleasure 1837. 
7. A covered four-wheeled vehicle used as a 
living-house by gipsies, travelling showmen, etc. 
1851. 8, Short for dinner-w. , tea-10. 1906. 

a* Tit. A. v. iL 51. 4. The two London waggons 

came in with sixteen and fourteen horses 1776. 

Comb. 3 w.-bed U.S , the body of a w. 1 the bot- 
tom of the body £ -celling, a boarded roof of the 
Tudor period, of either semicircular or polygonal sec- 
tion ; -drift S. AJr., a passage for waggons across a 
river 1 -bead A rch., a cylindrical ceiling, roof, or 
vault; -load, as much as aw. can carry; -road, a road 

r .1 ' 


for the passage of waggons ; spec, in Coal-minings a 
prepared road or railway for the haulage of waggons ; 
-train Mil. x a train, colfection, or service of transport 


■M cuu two is., a iiaiiip wuuci-uuii, ut svi vilu ui uaiiapuu 

waggons | also, a train of waggons used by colonial 
settlers; -tree ■» Waobkbooii ; -vault *• t tt.-ktad\ 
-way ■> tv. -road. Hence Wagg oaf 111. Wa'ggon- 
ry ,(rarw) conveyance or transport by w. 

Waggon, wagon (wse*gon), v. 1606. [f. 
prec.] 1. intr. To travel in a waggon, trans- 
port goods by waggon. Chiefly U.S. a. tram. 
To put into a waggon for conveyance 1649. 3. 
U.S. To transport (goods) in a waggon or 
waggons 1755. 

Waggonage, wagonagc (wec-ganed^). 
Now U.S. 1609. [f. Waggon tb. or v. + -age.] 
Conveyance or transport by waggon; money 
paid for this. 

Waggoner, wagoner 1 (wse-gonw). 1544- 
[f. Waggon sb. +-&R 1 ; perh. orig. a. Du .wag- 
Xenaer .] x. One who has charge of a waggon as 
driver, b. Used as the designation of a particu- 
lar class of farm servant, whose special duties In- 
clude the driving of a waggon 1790. fa- The 
driver of a chariot, a charioteer; freq. applied to 
Phoebus or to Phaethon -1638. 8- a. The 

northern constellation Auriga 1607. +b. Ap- 
plied to the constellation Bodies, viewed as the 
driver of ' Charles's Wain ' -1697. 

a Her W,. a smsJ gray-coated Gnat Shaes. 3. b. 
By this the Nor them a wagoner had set His aeuenfold 
teme behind the stedfast starre SrsNsu. 
Waggoner, wagoners (wse-ganw). 06 s, 
exc. Hist. 1687. [Anglicised form of the Du. 
surname Wagkenaer.'] orig. The atlas of charts, 
Sfiegful dor Zeovaordt , published by Lucas 
Janssen Waghenaer in 1584. Hence gen. a book 
of charts for nautical use. 

Waggonette* wagonette (wmgene*0 
1858. [f. Waggon sb. 4--RTTE.] A four-wheeled 
carriage, made open or with a removable cover 
and furnished with a seat or bench at each side 
facing Inwards and with one or two seats 
arranged crosswise In front. 

Wagnerian (vignI«Tiin), a. and tb . 1873* 
[•(AN. ] A. ad/. Of or pertaining to the German 
Teratic composer Richard Wagner (18x3-83), 
is music and theories of musfctu ana dramatic 
composition. B. sb. An admirer or adherent of 
Wagner 1883. So Wagners* aqua a. 


^11 

bling the style of Wagner. Wa'gnerlsm, the 
influence or cult of Wagner, Wa'gneriat, 
Wagnerlte — B. 


|| Wagon-lit (yagohlx^. 


1884. [F. ; wagon 
A sleeping coach on 


railway coach + lit bed.' 
a Continental train. 

Wagtail (wse*gtsil), 151a [f. Wag v. + 
Tail j^. 1 ] i. A small bird belonging to the 
genus Motacilla or family MotacilUdm , so called 
from the continual characteristicwagging motion 
of the tail. In Great Britain chiefly applied to 
M. lugubris , the pied w., called also water w. 
b. With qualifying words, indicating native 
country, colour, habits, etc., as grey , Siberian, 
white , winter 10. 1668. a. Applied to other 
birds, e.g. U.S. a water-thrush, Seiurus neevius 
or S. motacilla 1868. +3. transf A familiar or 
contemptuous epithet applied to a man or young 
woman ; esp. a contemptuous term for a profli- 
gate or inconstant woman; hence, a harlot 

-1783- 

[. I . .had my spirit as full of life as a wagtayle 1604. 
3. Lear 11. ii. 73. 

Wahabi, Wahabee (w&ha'b*). 1807. [a. 
Arab. Wakhabt , f. Wahhab.] A follower of 
Abd-el-Wahhab, a Mohammedan reformer 
(1691-1787) whose sect flourishes in central 
Arabia. 

Wahoo(wfthtf*). i860. [N. Amer. Indian.] 
The N. Amer. shrub Euonymus atrofurpureus . 

Waif (w^if), sbfi (and a.) late ME. [a. 
AF., «■ OF. ga if \ prob. of Scandinavian origin ; 
cf. ON. veif.\ A. sb. x. Law . A piece of pro- 
perty which is found ownerless and which, if 
unclaimed within a fixed period after due notice 
given, falls to the lord of the manor ; freq. in 
iv. and stray . a. transf. and fig., esp. a person 
who is without home or friends 1 one who lives 
uncared-for ; an outcast ; an unowned or neg- 
lected child 1624. 

s. Prowling about the shore after the waifs of the 
storm Kingsley, a. They are the waifs and strays, 
and cast -a ways of society 186a. 

B .attrib. and as adj. (indicating lost property, 
a strayed animal, etc.) 1609. 

A Home for W. Boys 1898. 

Waif (w£if), sb? 1530. [perh. a. ON. veif, 
something waving or flapping.] A small flag 
used as a signaL Now Naut . 

Waif (w?»f), sb? 1854. [Cf. Sc. waff, l 
Waft v.J Something borne or driven by the 
wind ; a puff (of smoke), a streak (of cloud). 

Wail (w*il), sb. late ME. [Belongs to 
next.] x. The action of wailing ; esp. sound 
of lamentation for the dead. a. A cry of pain 
or grief, esp. if loud and prolonged 1863. 3. 

transf. A sound resembling a cry of pain 1825. 

s. fig. A long w. of anguish was rising from the per- 
secuted all over France 1867. 3. The w. Of plover, 
or the pipe of quail 1858. 

Wail (wfll), v. ME. [prob. a. ON. *veila, 
l . vei Woe ini. ] x. intr. To express pain or 
sorrow by prolonged piteous cries. b. To 
cry piteously for (something desired) XS73- *• 
transf. Of birds, the wind, etc. : To give forth 
mournful sounds 1595. 8- To utter persistent 

and bitter lamentations or complaints ; to say 
lamentingly ME. 4. To gri eve bitterly, late 
ME. 5. trans. To bewail, lament, deplore 
(sin, misfortune, suffering) ; to mourn bitterly 
for (the dead). Now poet, or rhet. late ME. 

x. My Mother weeping 1 my Father wmyllng: my 
Sister crying Shaks. b. 1 heard 'em w. for Bread 
Gray. 3. 'I wish I was dead,' wailed the poor 
Yet I must not... but wayle hii 


turn 1894. 
Who 1 m; 


r his fell, 
They neither 


yseife struck do wne Share. - _ . 

, him while he was lining, nor wailed him at 

all, after that he was dead 1631. Hence Wabler, 
one who wails | spec, a professional mourner. Wail 
lng pi. a., -ly etdv. 

Wailful (wMffil), a. Chiefly poet. 1544 
[f. Wail sb. +-FUL. J i. Having the character 
of a wail, expressive of pain or sorrow ; resem- 
bling a wail, plaintive, a. Full of lamentation, 
sorrowful 1579. b. transf* Of animals, etc. : 
Producing plaintive sounds x8i8« tg-That is 
to be bewailed, lamentable -1620. 

i. The w, sweetness of the violin 1890. an. A w. 
gnat Keats. 3. Woe and wailefeU mfeerie Si 
Hence Waiiffcll jadm. 

Whiling (wAdhj), vbl. sb. ME. [f, WaIL 
v. + -1NG * 7 } The action of the verb. 


WAISTCOAT 

esttrlb. ; w. place, wall. spec. In yews* W. Place. 
part of the Solomonic wail in Jerusalem where the 
Jews assemble to lament the destruction of the 
Temple. 

Wain (wrin), sb. [OE. wmgen, win — 
Du. , G. wagen : — OTeut. *wagno» : — pre-Tcut. 
% woghnos , € Indo-Eur. root *wegh~ t wogh- ; cf. 
Weigh v., Wat sb.} x. A laige open vehicle, 
usu. four-wheeled, drawn by horses or oxen, and 
used for carrying heavy loads , esp. of agricultural 
produce. Now chiefly dial, or poet. b. poet. 
A car or chariot. Chiefly jig. or in mythologi- 
cal use. ME. a. In full Charles's Wain : The 
group of seven bright stars in the Great Bear, 
Lesser W., the similar group of stars in the 
Little Bear. OE. 

s. From the sun-burnt hay-field, homeward creeps 
The loaded w. Cowraa. b. Frescne Appollo with his 
golden Wayn Lvna Hence fWaln v. trans. to 
trAnsport in a w. Wal’ner, the driver of s w. (rare). 
Wai'nman, a wainer; fthe constellation Botites. 
Wal*n wrlght, a waggon-builder. 

Wainscot (w<?inskjt, we*n-), sb. ME. [ad, 
MLG. wagen schot , app. f. wagen WAGGON ; the 
meaning of the second element is uncertain,! 
x. A superior quality of foreign oak imported 
from Russia, Germany, and Holland, chiefly 
used for fine panel-work ; logs, planks, or board- 
ing of this oak. Now techn* a. Panel-work 
of oak or other wood, lining or used to line the 
walls of a room 1548. 3. attrib. passing into 

adj. Made of wainscot ; (of a room) lined with 
wainscot panelling ; ^resembling wainscot in 
hardness or colour 1575. 

1. fig. This kind of men haue feces of wainscots 
1630. Hence Wal'nscot v. tram, to line (a wall 
etc.) with wooden panel -work, or tram/, with panels 
of other materials. W ai*nscot(t)ing vbl. sb the 
action or process of lining a room with w, 1 concr* 
panelling of w. 

Waist (w?ist). [Late ME. wast \ believed to 
represent OE. *wsest, *weakst , f. Teut root 
*wahs - ; see Wax t/. 1 ] 1. The portion of the 

trunk of the human body that is between the 
ribs and the hip-bones ; the middle section of 
the body, normally slender in comparison with 
the parts above and below it. b. Applied to 
the corresponding part in an insect 1713. a, 
ta. A girdle -i6ir. b. The part of a garment 
that covers the waist ; the narrowed part of a 
garment corresponding to the narrowing of the 
body at the waist (but sometimes, in accordance 
with fashion, worn higher or lower than the 
position of this) 1650. c. The part of a gar- 
ment between the shoulders and the narrowed 
part 1607. d. A bodice, blouse. Chiefly U.S. 
18x6. 3. Naut. The middle part of the upper 

deck of a ship, between the auarter-deck and 
the forecastle X495. 4* Applied to the narrowed 
part of an object which is smaller in breadth or 
girth near the middle than at the extremities | 
esp. of a bell, a violin or similar instrument, a 
boot or shoe x6xa. tfl- Affectedly used for 1 
Middle (of day or night) -X65X. 

1. Young Virgins, .who. .strive, .by streight-Udnc 
themselves, to attains unto a wand-like smalnesse of 
waste 1650. a. &. John 11. 1 . *17. 5. Ham. 1. ii. 198. 

attrib. and Comb. : w.-band, a band fitting about 
the w., esp. one forming the upper part of a garment 
(skirt, pur of trousers, etc) and serving to stiffen or 
maintain it | -boat, one carried in the w. of a shipi 
-doth, f (a) pi. coloured cloths hung about the upper 
works of a ship as an adornment or to screen men sta- 
tioned there ; (b) a loin-cloth worn by natives of hot 
climates. Hence Wai'Sted a. having a w. (usu. of 
specified sire or form, eelong*tu H shart-iv.). W al*ater, 
a man stationed in the w. of a ship. Wai ‘sting vbL 
sb. (CLF.) material for waists (sense ad). Wai'st- 
leas a 

Waistcoat (w^*s(t)kimt ; colloq. or vulgar 
we *skit, -kot). 1519. [f. prec. + Coat sb.] A 
garment covering the upper part of the body 
down to the waist; x. A garment (in early use 
often elaborate and costly) forming part of or- 
dinary male attire, worn under a coat or jacket, 
and intended to be partly exposed to view when 
in wear. fb. A plainer and less costly garment- 
usu. of knitted wool, worn chiefly for additional 
warmth -171 x. fa. A short (woollen) garment 
worn next the skin -1806. 3. +a. A short gar- 
ment, often elaborate and costly, worn by women 
about the upper part of the body (usu. under* 
neath an outer gown, but so as to be seen)-x 711. 
b. A woman's garment or dress-front designed 
in Imitation of a man's waistcoat 27x1. to. 


x yw ■ If ji.) ft (< 2 e*. Mtflltf). SfFr.d-ne). * (c*rl). i («•) (thwe). /{*) (»*)• l (?t. taM). 9 (Hr.fani.-trth). 
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WAKE 


A short (sleeveless) under-garment ; a camisole 

lit Under one's tv n In one’s breast \ We Irish 
have good warm heartS ( under our waistcoat* 1859. 
transf. A woodpecker with black wines, a white w., 
and a crimson crest 1898. Hence Wairstcoated a. 
Waistcoat© e*r, a low-class prostitute (Obs. exc. 
Hist.). Wai'atcoating, a textile fabric made cap. 
for men's waistcoats. 

Walt (wAt), sb . ME. [Partly a. ONF. 
*wait, wet, t wait Ur (see WAIT v.) and waits . 
The word adopted from F. has coalesced with 
an Eng. formation on Wait v.l I. The action 
of Wait v. i. In phrases with the general 
sense: To lurk in ambush. a. a. (Days) w. : 
the duty of keeping guard by day performed by 
the warders of the Tower 1694. b. The period 
of attendance at court of a lord- or lady-in-wait- 
ing 1884. 8- The state or condition of waiting 
*873* 4* A period of waiting ; spec. Theatr ., 

the time of waiting between the acts of a play, 
etc. 1855. 

I. f To sit in tv. % to lie (f lay) in tv. Tv lay w.. t lay 
one's tv . ; They laycd w. for him. .and murdered him 
*597* 4- The waits between the acts being very much 
longer than the acts themselves Dickens. 

U. A person who watches or waits, ti. A 
watchman ; a scout, spy -1802. a. pi. ta. A 
small body of wind instrumentalists maintained 
by a city or town at the public charge -1764. 
b. A band of musicians and singers who per- 
ambulate the streets by night at Christmas and 
the New Year playing and singing carols, etc., 
for gratuities 17 73. 

x. At the last, .he came to a Castel and there he herd 
the waytea vpon the wallys Malory. 

Wait (w*»t), v. [Early ME. waite(n, a. 
AF., ONF. waitier — OF. guaitur to watch, 
a. OIIG. wahtbt, f. wahta watch, f. OTeut. 
+wak- ; see Wake v.] +1. trans. To watch, 

observe constantly ; esp. to watch with hostile 
Intent ; to spy upon, lie in wait for -159 7. ta. 
intr. To keep watch, be watchful ; to act as a 
watchman -1605. 3. trans. To look forward to 

(esp. with desire or apprehension); to continue 
in expectation of. Now somewhat rare and 
superseded by Await v. late ME. b. intr. 
Chiefly to w. for — 3. 1577. c. To remain for 
a time without something expected or promised 
1550. 4. trans. To continue stationary or 

quiescent, in expectation of (a person or thing, 
an event). Now rare ; superseded by w. for 
and Await v. late ME. b. transf. Of things : 
To remain in readiness for, to await 1745. 5. 

intr. or absol. Often to w. for. a. To remain 
in a place, defer one's departure until some- 
thing happens, late ME. b. To defer action 
until some event has taken place ; to delay to do 
something 1633. c. Of a thing :-4b; also, 
to remain for a while neglected 1838. d. quasi- 
trans . To postpone (a meal) in expectation of 
the arrival of some one (colloq.) 1838. 6. To be 
In readiness to receive orders ; hence, to be in 
attendance as a servant. Chiefly const on: 
X526. b. To serve as an attendant at table 
1568. fc. quasi-/rw»*. To w. attendance: to 
remain in attendance -1607. ty. To attend or 
escort >1816. 

a Where be these Warders, that they w. not here ? 
Shake. 3. C. He would agree to w. for his money 
1897. 4. Phr. To tv. one's (or the) time x hour, oppor- 

tunity , etc., to defer action until a fitting season or 
opportunity presents itself. b. Better mansions w. 
the just, prepar'd above the sky 1745. 5. &. The old 
adage, * time and tide w. for no man Dickens. Phr. To 
tv. about, to linger expectantly, * hang about v where 
something is likely to happen (colloq. )\ also (chiefly 
U.S.) to tv. around. To tv. on, (a) Sc. to linger about 
a place 1 also, to linger in expectation of death ) (b) 
Hawkin£ t of a falcon, to soar in circles above the fal- 
coner, waiting for the game to be flushed. To tv. up, 
to defer going to bedTn expectation of some one or 
something. To to. and see, to wait the coarse of 
events (recently often used with allusion to Mr. H. H. 
Asquith's answers to many questions in parliament 
during the war of 1914-18). d. It 's a trying thing 
waiting supper for lovers Dickens. 6. b. Phr. To tv. 
at table % She bad not prudence enough to hold her 
tongue before the servants, while they waited at table 
Jans Austen. 

With preps. Wait for — . (See 3 b. 5.) W. of — » 
ta. ■= to. on e, C b. = «/ for. Now dial. W* on or 
upon — % ta* To observe, watch j to lie in wait for. 
to. To await, expect with desire or anxiety, fc. In 
Bible phrase to place one's hope In (Cod), <L To 
attend as or in the manner of a servant to the personal 
requirements oC Tow. on hand and foot : see Hand 
A •- To accompany on one's way (as a mark of re- 


spect or to render service or assistance)* to escort (now 
rare), f. To call upon with the intention of showing 
respect, asking a favour, or the like. g. Of things : 
To accompany \ to be associated with, literary . 

Wai*t-a-bit. Also walt-a- while. 1785. 
[tr. Cape Du. wackt-een-beetje/) Usu. attrib . 
with thorn , etc. Any of various S. African plants 
and shrubs, with joc. ref. to their hooked and 
clinging thorns; e. g. various species of mimosa. 
Also applied to plants of a similar character in 
other parts of the world. 

Waiter (wri-taj). late MIL [orig. a. AF. 
*waitour , f. waitier Wait v. In later use f. 
Wait v. + -er >.] I. +1. One who watches or 
is on the look-out -1687. 9. *f*a. Sc. A watch- 

man at the city gates -1818. b. A warder of 
the Tower of London 1551. c. An officer in 
the employ of the Customs. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1473. II. One who waits expectant of some 
event, opportunity, etc. 1592. 

IV. upon Providence , ftime, one who awaits the 
turn of events when required by duty or honour to 
come to a personal decision. 

III. +1. One who visits or pays court to a 

superior -1611. ta. One whose office or privi- 
lege it is to attend upon a superior -1714. 8- 

A man (rarely a woman) oflower rank employed 
as a household servant ; esp . a servant whose 
particular duty it is to wait at table. Obs. exc. 
U.S . 1483. 4. A man who waits upon the 
guests (esp. at table), at inns, eating-houses, etc. 
Also, a man hired for a similar purpose on 
special occasions in a private household. 2663. 

a. Gentlemen Wayters of the Court 1630. Ministers 
about holy things, and waiters at God's altar 1711. 4. 
The sum is six pounds, and be pleased to remember 
the Waiters 1663. 

IV. 1. A salver, small tray 1738. +»• — 

Dumb-waiter 2. -1861. 

Waiting vbl. sb. ME. [-inoI.] 

The action of Wait v. in various senses, esp. 
a. Remaining stationary or quiescent in ex- 
pectation of something, b. Attendance upon a 
superior; official attendance at court; one's 
period or term of such attendance 1560. 

a. In tv., (predic.), remaining in one place or con- 
dition so as to be ready for some expected event ; The 
coach was in w. 1760. b. See Laov-, Lord- in-tv. 

Comb . : w. game, applied to the tactic* of a player 
who abstains from attempting to secure advantages in 
the earlier part of the game, with a view to more 
effective action at a later stage; also Jig. ; w. Hat, a 
list of persons waiting for appointments, etc. ; -room, 
a room net apart for those who are obliged to wait 
(now tip. in a railway-station ; also at a doctor’s or 
dentist’s). 

Waiting (wP-tiq), ppl. a. 1538. [-ing 2 .] 
1. That waits upon or attends to another. 
Often hyphened to the (qualified sb., as in w.- 
gentlewoman, - lady . a. That waits for some 
person or thing ; expectant 1654. 

x. W.-maid, a superior female servant in personal 
attendance on a lady. W. -woman (now arch.), a 
female servant or personal attendant. 

Waitress (wri-tres). 1834. [£ Waiter* 
-ess O A woman who waits upon the guests at 
a hotel, restaurant, etc. Also, one hired for 
similar duties (on special occasions) in a private 
household. 

Waive (wriv), 27. Also freq. +wave. [ME. 
weyve, a. AF. weyver to allow to become a 
‘waif, f. weyf Waif j3. 1 ] x. trans . Law. To 
outlaw (a woman). Hist . a. Law. To abandon 
(stolen goods). Hist. 2531. +3. To abandon, 

relinquish, desert, forsake -1817. 4. a. Law, 

To relinquish (a right, claim, or contention) 
either by express declaration or by some inten- 
tional act which by law is equivalent to this 
1469. b. To give up (a privilege, right, claim, 
etc.) ; to forbear to claim or demand 1625. c. 
To forbear persistence in (an action, etc.) ; to 
refrain from pressing (an objection, etc.) x68i. 
d. To dispense with (formality, ceremony, eti- 
quette) 2781. 5. To evade (doing something) ; 
to shun, avoid 2440. +8. To avoid acceptance 
of, reject (an offer, something offered) ; to de- 
cline (an honour) -1752. fy. To neglect, Ignore, 
overlook -1713. 8. To refrain from applying 

or enforcing (a rale, law) ; to make an exception 
to 2665. 9. To abstain from entering upon fan 
action, discussion, etc.). Often with some notion 
of reserving for a future opportunity 1 To allow 
to stand over, put aside tor the present. 1850. 
tb. To refrain from dealing with in statement or 


narrative -2742. TTio. [Confused with Wavb 
v.] To put aside % away , qff with or as with a 
wave of the hand 2832. 

3. For tbia Reason, he hoped, the Hon. Gentleman 
would.. wave the Motion he had made 2736. He 
once entertained a desire of taking a tour to Scythia 1 
but waved it 1787. 4. b. Congreve waved his title to 
dramatic reputation and desired to be considered only 
as a gentleman Johnson. 5. The most effectual mode 
of sol vine all difficulties and waiving all discussions 
Scott. There appears to be no concealment on the 
part of the officers in thus waiving the exercise of their 
duty Hawthorns, g. b. To wave therefore a cir- 
cumstance, which.. is not greatly material Fibldino. 

Waiver (wci’vw). 1628. [a. AF. weyver, 

subst. use of weyver Waive v. ; see -er 4 .] Law , 
The action or an act of waiving. 

W. clause, a clause in the prospectus of a joint- 
stock company, by which the subscribers are made to 
contract themselves out of the provision of the Com- 
panies Act requiring the prospectus to contain certain 
particulars respecting the contracts made with the 
promoters. 

Wakari (wflka*ri). 1909. [Native name.] 
A S. Amer. monkey of the genus Cacajao. 

Wake (w#k), sbA ME. [app. in part repr. 
OF.. *wacu (in nihtwaco night-watch), in part a 
new formation in ME. f. wake v. With sense 
4 cf. QN.Jdnsvaka St. John's Eve, Midsummer 
festivities.] 2. The state of wakefulness, esp. 
during normal hours of sleep; fthe act of 
awaking. Obs. exc. in sleep and w. fa. Ab- 
stinence from sleep practised as a religious ob- 
servance: often coupled with fasting. Also, an 
instance of this. -2641. 3. The watching (esp. 

by night) of relatives and friends beside the 
body of a dead person ; the drinking, feasting, 
and other observances incidental to this. Now 
chiefly Anglo-Irish or with ref. to Irish custom, 
late ME. 4. a. The vigil or eve of a festival 
and the observances belonging to this : also, a 
festival. Obs. exc. dial. 15C0. b. The local 
annual festival of an English parish, observed 
(orig. on the feast of the patron saint of the 
church, but now usu. on some particular Sun- 
day and the two or three days, or the week, 
following) as an occasion for making holiday, 
village spoits, etc. Now only dial, (chiefly 
northern and west midland) and usu. pi. with 
sing, meaning and construction. ME. 

x. Making such difference betwixt W. and Sleep*, 
As is the difference betwixt Day and Night Shams. 
4. a. Their Wakes and Vigils, in all riot and excesae 
of eating and drinking i6au, b. Every town had its 
fair, every village its w. Thackeray. transf. The 
Wood-Nymphs. .Their merry wakes and pastimes 
keep Milton. 

Wake (w£k), sb .2 1547- [Directly or 
mediately a. ON. +vaku , vpi hole or opening 
in ice.] x. The track left on the water’s surface 
by a ship. a. transf. Anything compared to 
the wake of a vessel, as the disturbance caused 
by a body swimming in water, the air-currents 
behind a body in flight, etc. 1722. 3. A course 

that a ship has taken, or is to take 2595. 

x. The foaming w. far widening as we go Clough. 
Phr. To fetch (get, get into, have) the tv. tf( a pursued 
vessel), to get so close to her as to be able to see and 
steer by her wake. In the W. of: (a) Haut.. Imme- 
diately behind, and (properly) in the actual track 
made by a vessel ; also transf., in the direct line aft 
from (any object, etc. on a ship), in the line of sight 
of (an observed object), in the fine of recoil of (s gun) j 
(b) transf. and Jig., following close behind, in the 
train or track of 1 following as a result or consequence, 
a. Morn in the white w. of the morning star Came 
furrowing all the orient into gold Tennyson. Outside 
it 's merry in the wind’s w. Rossetti. They bad left 
a wide, discoloured w. upon the snow Stsvknson. 3. 
They were.. quite out of the w. of the Bermudas Da 
Fob. 

Wake (wcik), v. Pa. t. woke (wJak), 
waked fw^kt). OE. [Two words; (2) OK 
(wsecnan), w6c, wdcon , *wacen, str. vb. ; (a) OE. 
wacian , wk. vb. ; both f. Tout +wah» (: wbk-, as 
In OE. wbcor Increase, usury) 1— pre-Teut. 
*wag-, weg- (cf. L. vegere, vigere vigil, Skr. 
vajas vigour).] I. To remain awake, i. intr. 
To be or remain awake. Also, to be still up 
and about (at night). Now rare exc. In pres, 
pple. and ppl. adj. fb. To sit up late for plea- 
sure or revelry -160a. e. with advb. obj. the 
might, a night (poet.). Also quasi-/™** with 
complement 1480. a. To keep watch while 
others sleep, be on guard at night. Now only 
dial., to sit up at night with a (sick) person. 
ME 3. To stay awake or pass the night la 


18 (men), o (pew), on (lead), p (cat). g (F». chef), a (ever), ei (/, eye). $ (Fr. can d# vie), i (s/t), i (Psyche). 9 (what), f (get)* 
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WAXEEL 2379 

prayer ; to keep vigil in church, in the presence plants of either of the genera Anthurium ftall- 
of a corpse, etc. Obs. exc. dial . OE. 4. trans, flower) and Philodendron 2664. 

To watch or guard (one who sleeps, etc.) ; to Waking (wAkin), ppl. a. ME. [-ING 2 -l 
ko ?P watch upon or over. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 1 . That is awake or keeps watch, a. Pertaining 
b. 1 o hold a wake over. Now dial . ML. to or characteristic of one who i. awake 1 e6*. 


1. They cannot .. be waking at this late hour 
Dickens. Phr. To keep (+ hold) waking , to prevent 11 
from sleeping! to keep watchful or on the alert ; This >1 ” 77' 
confusion of my Thoughts kept me waking all Night ASpirit, 
De Foe. b. I could w. a winter night For the sake Wala( 
o' somebody Bubne. a. You promised to w. with me Vlach 
the night before my wedding C. Bronte. Wala< 

11. To come out of the state of sleep or un- a d 


w aaixxg ^w/» kin ), ppi . a. ME. [ -ing *. j 
1 . That is awake or keeps watch, a. Pertaining 
to or characteristic of one who is awake 1567. 
a. A w. vision Walpole. 

|| Wakon (w^i’kan). 1778. [Dakota wakay 
‘aspirit.somethingconsecratcd 4 .] ■» Manitou^ 


cept me waking all Night ASpirit, something consecrated '.j ■* ManitOU. 
winter night For the sake Walacll. Wallacll fwO'UkY. n86. » 

>■1 nrnmlud fn u> wi»V> m. TT. ' * ' * 


consciousness ; to be roused from sleep. Often nrinninaiituf ° ne .i°V* hC ^ t ° 

with up. ME. b. t ran if. and Jig., esp. of in- f *^" n I ,ed x , °. torm V’* kl "K d ° r " 

animate thincs. Of Dersons : Fo become an i- : ... . .*3 A : A ?°‘ a 


Of conditions, etc. : To be stirred up or aroused. JL'J he 

,4Sa ^ ^ ‘o become conscious or W alach ia t r ' the WuUcl.Sns 179.. 6 


suiar. flf Ttslt a_ iHrtOlilM.ua 1 jy 1. 

Th.v. ew ainc. wok. at .ha. hour and Walcheren (w-lwnn). i8.o. [The name 

fancied it morning Newman. b. W. vp, w. vp, & a island at the mouth of the Schelde.] 

be stronge : O thou arnte of the Lorde Covkroale Isa. D sed in comb., as W. ague , fet>er. 
li. 9- Truths that w. To perish never Wordsw. The Waldenses (wpldcnsfz). sb pi. 1537. [a. 
sleeping sephyn, woke ,814. c. The Church. .had med.L., app. f. Waldensii, a variant form of 
woke up to the sense of her true position ,863. tho cog nomen of Peter Waldo.] Reel. Hist. The 

III. x. trans. To rouse from sleep or uncon- adherents of a religious sect which originated 
sciousness. Also with up. . late ML. a. T o j n t h e south of France about 1170 through the 

TO aT • to |3S IOn, ! C iS ty, - 0 I : llv * ,ineSS / A,so t w . , f lh preaching of Peter Waldo. Hence Walde-n.lan 
up. late ME. 8- ^ o raise, stir up (war, strife, an d s6 of or perla j mn g lo ( a member of) the 
woe, etc.) ; to arouse, excite (an activity, ?ec t of the W x ’ 

emotion) ; to evoke (a sound, echo, etc.) ME. rru? 1 , 

«. Phr. Tow. snakesX U.S. .lang), to iause trouble ”i W *7 ^ ] ** 

or disturbance. ». Hands, that, .might have. . wak’d s °’ ®* Textile-manuf A ridge or raised line in 

to extasy the living lyre Gray. 3. To w. and wage a A textile fabric ; aLo collect, with epithet, as in- 
dangcr profitlesse Shaks. Every melody that wakes dicating the texture of a particular fabric 1583. 


the echoes 1889. Hence W a* king vbl. sb. 

|| Waked (wftkrl). India . 1803. [Sec Va- 

KKKL.] — VAKERL X, 2. 


3- Haul, a. The gunwale of a boat ME. b. pi. 
The horizontal planks or timbers, broader and 
thicker than the rest, which extend along a 


Wakeful (w^-kful), o. *549. [f. Wake ships sides, at different height*, from stem to 
+ -fui_] ,. Keeping awake, esp. while ?! er ? > als v ° each , of s “ ch t,mbers ME - 4; 


others sleep. a. Habitually keeping awake ; Eac '.’ of tbe horizontal timbers connecting and 
fig. keeping on the alert, vigilant, watchful 1550. bracing the piles of a dam J 754- 5- Uaskit- 

sf Unable to sleep, restless 1675. 4 . Marked T ^ ,° f uf horilontal bands r , ound 

by want of sleep i6a8. 5. Said of dreams, or h ® ^ of * b f ket composed of rods inter- 

' . F . . - . . tu/in^r! n c a ImiLhinnr-nfF irep t/wt 


uy nniu ui vj xuau, n • *-«uu ui ui^auh. ui . • , r . , . 

what is normally characteristic of sleep: Wak- lw ‘ n ' d “ * finish, ng-off course 
Ing 1638. +6. Rousing (one) from sleep. MILT, w^ing 4 ; “hi 3 

l. The w. Bird Sings darkling, and in shadiest Co- WhIr cA 8 ?/• on»l inrth ME Ta 

vert hid Tunes her nocturnaf Note Milt. s. W. ™ sb % •Sf- »nd north. ME. [a. 

jealousy Gray. 4. They .. pass the w. Night in Feasts ON. val, f. Teut. W-, *vW- ; see WILL r.] 

and Play Dryden. 5. In sort of w. swoon, perplex'd z. The action or an act of choosing ; choice. 


she lay Kfats. A. w. doze Tennyson. Hence 
Wa*keful-ly adv. t •nesa. 

Wakeman (w/i’kmafrn). Obs. exc. arch. 


Hence a. That which is chosen or selected as the best ; 

the choicest individual, kind, etc. 1513. 
arch. Wale (w^l), vA Sc. and north. ME. [f. 


ME, [f. Wakr sb. y + Man sb. Survives as a prec.] 1. trans. To choose, select, pick out, 
surname.] A watchman. sort. Also with out , through . b. Coal-mining , 


surname.] A watchman. sort. Also with out , through, b. Coal-mining. 

In the borough of Ripon. a. In the is-i6th c. one T 0 clean (coal) by picking out the refuse by 
of a da** of municipal officers whose duties included hand t86o „ intr% To make choice, late ME. 
attendance on the shrine of St. Wilfrid, b. The mle, „ wale , fl potion with judicious care Burns. 

U WotlU i' «t‘ r agU rnR borough .478. Wale (w -, i r t , S , ate M K . [f . Wale ,4.1] 
Waken (wflk n), ®. [OE. »*<•»<««. f. root ( \ mark (the flesh) wales or 

•wai- (see W A KF v.\ + -»- suffix of inchoative wea|s „ Xo fast ^ n or protect wilh a wale 
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verbs of state.] 1 . tntr. i. To cease to sleep; 3 . a. A/, 7. To weave or wattle (a gabion, 

tobocomeawake. CorM.from. out ^ etc Also h ^ le) ° l8 b . BaM-making. To intertwine 
with «/. ME. b. transf. and/.g., of inanimate ( ( ’ akinga waIe ; to supply (a basket) 

things, etc. OK. c. Of a person : To become ' with £ wale * 

lively or animated 2805. fa^To remain awake, Waler j n dia. 1849. [f. Wales (for 

New South Wales) + -EH M A horse imported 


keep watch or vi^il. Bunvan. New South Wales) +-E» >.l A horse import 

wluk« “b'.T-t’ib.'o'.T- from Australia, esp. from New South Wales, 


calm,.. and afterwards the wind wakened 1634. 


WalhaUa, var. Valhalla. 


II. trans. 2. To rouse (a person or animal) ||Wali (wa’li). 1811. [Arab, wdli , f. wala 
from sleep or unconsciousness. Also with up. to be foremost.] — Vali. 

ME. a. To rouse to activity, to stir up, excite. Walk (w§k), sb. late ME. [f, next.] L 
Also with up. late ME. 8* To raise, stir up Action or manner of walking. 2. An act or spell 
(war, wind, etc.) ; to kindle (fire, flame) ; to Q f wa iking or going on foot from place to place ; 
arouse, excite (an activity, emotion) ; to evoke es p a short journey on foot taken for exercise 
(sound). ME. 4. Scots Law. To revive (a pro- or pleasure, a. A procession, ceremonial per- 
cess) which, after calling a summons, has been am bulation. Now dial. 1563. 3. An act of 

allowed to * sleep * for a year and a day 1560. walking as dist. from ather more rapid modes of 

1. fig. Your sleepie thoughts, Which here we w. to i ocomo tion on foot ; the slowest gait of a horse, 
our Countries good Suaks. a. Speake to that Lion walking pace i6ox. b. A walking race 


allowed to * sleep * for a year and a day 1560. walking as dist. from other more rapid modes of 
1. fig. Your sleepie thoughts, Which here we w. to i ocomo tion on foot ; the slowest gait of a horse, 
our Countries good Suaks. s. Speake to that Lion walking pace i6ox. b. A walking race 

Lord, w. his anget >6s6. Hence Wa*kened(w/ I 'kand), * a mft nner of walking; esp. the dis- 

WakeriHe (w/1-kraiO, ^ *• -“ d faffManner ^f 8 behaviou® induct of life 1586. 

.480. [I. WAK®. + Rira.O Wakeful, vigilant. course of conduct -786. 

Wak&-rO»bln. 1530. [app. I. Wakr V. ,.ph r. To take *{one's) w. a. The horees were never 
¥ RoBIN. 1 1, The plant Arum maeulatum, su ff cr ed to go off a w. 1788. Exchanging her falter- 

™.. 00 r On, !: TnUS at^(i')\o“n her 

aSA* Su2? zr- n Place or path for walking. f«. The u.ual 

Sriia AmeriU, fppl?^ to«rtain zr.ee .-. apartforwalklng. ^Inachurchoroth^ publ^ 

S (Gw, KAn). i (Fr. pra). fl (G«. Mtilkr). A (Fr. dime). 9 (c«l). e (*•) ( th/Te )- 9 


building t An ambulatory ; a place where people 
can walk, as a cloister, aisle, etc. ; esp. In tho 
Royal Exchange, each of the portions of the 
ambulatory formerly allotted to different classes 
of merchants ; designated by special names, as 
East Jndia , Virginia , etc. w. 2530. b. An 
avenue bordered by trees 1596. c. A broad 
path in a garden or pleasure-ground. Also U.S . , 
a foot-walk, side-walk. 2533, d. A public 
promenade in or near a town 2840. e. The 
circular pavement on which a mill-horse walks 
in driving the mill 1734. f. A rope-walk 1794. 

3. A tract of forest land comprised in the cir- 

cuit regularly perambulated by a superintending 
officer ; a division of a forest placed in the charge 
of a forester, ranger, or keeper 2541. b. West 
Indian. A plantation 1793. 4. a. A fowl-run 

15 38. b.The place in which a game-cock is kept 
26x5. 5. Land, ora tract ofland.used lorthc pas- 
ture of animals, esp. sheep. Obs. exc. in Sheep- 
walk. 1549. 6. A farm, cottage, etc. to which 

a young hound is sent in order to get accustomed 
to a variety of surroundings 1735. 7- The 

‘ beat*, round, or ciicuit of an itinerating official, 
tradesman, etc. 1703. 8. A distance or length 

of way to be walked ; esp. such a distance as 
defined by a specified length of time spent in 
walking 1562. 9. A course or circuit which 

may be chosen for walking 2617. 

1. trantf. Far as the solar w. or milky way Pops. 

4. b. Cock of the w. (fig.), a person whose supremacy 

in hiB own circle is undisputed. 6. Phr. At tv. 7 o 
gut, send , tow. 1 When about ten or twelve weeks old 
puppies are sent out to w. i88x. 8. 'A cheerful 

musical home in a select private family, residing 
within ten minutes’ w. of '—everywhere Dickens. 9. 
One of the sweetest walks in Matlock 1757. 

III. Department of action, x. A department 
of action ; a particular branch or variety of some 
specified activity 1759. a. W. of life (more 
rarely w. in life ) : a, A social grade, station of 
life, rank 175a. b. A trade, profession, or occu- 
pation 1848. 3. — 2 a and b (rare) 1836. 

3. Children In the lower ranks were beginning to 
choose chimney-sweeping as their particular walk 
Dickens. 

Comb . : w.- clerk, a banker's clerk wlio*e duty it is 
to collect payment of cheques in a particular district. 
Hence 'Wa'fkamaiK an officer charged with the car* 
of a certain length of the banks of a river or canal. 

Walk (*§k), vA Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
walked (wQkt). [OE. wealcan redupl str. vbw 
to roll, toss, and wealcian wk. vb. to muffle up, 
curl. To these correspond OHG. walchan str. 
vb., (M)LG., (M)Du. walken wk. vb., to full, to 
cudgel, ON. valka to drag about, torment, 
etc. ] I. tntr. ti. To go from place to place ; 
to journey, wander. Also of things, to circulate, 
pass from hand to hand ; to move, be In motion. 
-1815. ta. To go about in public, live, move 
(in a place or region) -1559. b. With comple- 
mentary adj. or phrase 1 — Go v, I. 6. Now rare 
or Obs. 1604. 8- To travel or move about on 

foot ME. b. with cognate obj. ; also with advb. 
accus. of distance. 1460. c. In express or im- 
plied contrast with ride. Also colloq. to w. it. 
1668. d. More explicitly, to w. on foot, late ME. 
e. With advs. in, up , and const, into, the use 
of this vb. instead of the indefinite come or ga 
sometimes implies an additional notion of ab- 
sence of pausing or hesitation ME. f. To move 
about or go from place to place on foot for the 
sake of exercise, pleasure, or pastime ; to take 
a walk or walks ME. g. To w. (out) with , ta 
w. together 1 in rustic use, said of a young man 
and young woman ' keeping company ' with a 
view to marriage 1876. lx. quasi-/raiu. with 
complementary adj., adv., or phrase 26691 L 
Naut. (trans.) To turn (the capstan) by walking 
round it ; to haul by walking round the cap- 
stan or by walking away with a rope 1836. 4. 
fig. intr. a. Chiefly in religious use, after Bible 
examples : To conduct oneself, behave (ill ox 
well, etc.). To w. with God (Gen, v. aa), inter- 
preted to mean * to lead a godly life or to have 
intimate communion with God. 2536. b. To 
direct one’s conduct by, after a rule, etc. 2582. 

5 . a. Of human beings or other bipeds : To pro- 
gress by alternate movements of the legs, so 
that one of the feet is always on the ground 
2769. b. Of a horse or other quadruped : To 
advance by a gait in which there are always two 
feet on the ground, and during a part of the 

(A) (r#in)» l (Fr. fosse). § (fir, fan, forth). 
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step three or (In slow walking) four feet ; opp. 
to amble, trot , gallop , etc. x68x. c. tram. To 
go through (a dance) at a walk x8xo. 6. intr. 
To go away. Now only cotloq ., to go away per- 
force ; also slang, to die. 1460. tb. transf . Of 
animals and things: To be stolen, carried off; 
to be got rid of -x6n. c. With off\ To depart 
suddenly or abruptly. To w. off with, to carry 
away as a prize or plunder. 1604. 7. Of a 

ghost, fiend, etc. : To be seen walking, to ap- 
pear. Of a deadperson : To * come back 1 as a 
ghost. ME. 8 . To walk about or perform other 
actions as a somnambulist, rare exc. in phr. to 
w. in one's sleep. 1605. g. To go on toot in 
procession ; also, to go in a regular circuit or 
to and fro over a prescribed track in the course 
of official duty. Also with cognate accus., as in 
to w. one's rovnd{s, etc., said esp. of a sentinel. 
1594. b. Oxford University . (a) Of a proctor 
or pro-proctor : To perambulate the streets at 
night, in the exercise of his function. (b) Of 
the proctors : To march to and fro in the Con- 
vocation House, as part of the ceremony of con- 
ferring degrees. 1 53a x o. W. into — . (slang or 
colloq. ) a. To make a vigorous attack upon 1794. 
b. To assail with invective or reproof 1859. c. 
To eat or drink heartily of 1837. d. To make 
large inroads on (one's stock of anything) 1859. 

I. Thcr was brybes walking, money makynge, ma- 
kynge of handes Latimer. Ever as she went, her 
toung did walke In foule reproch Spenser. A wonder* 
full erroneous observation that walketh about Bacon. 
1 To to. with (a stick), to use it as a partial support 
in walking. To to. on crutches, to support oneself by 
crutches in walking. To w. upon air, to be in an 
exultant state of mind. C. We alighted and walked 
up all the hills Dickens. e. * Will you w. into my 
parlour T ’ said the Spider to the Fly 1834. g* A cer- 
tain young woman I'm walking out with 190a. L The 
men.. walked the anchor up to the bows Markyat. 
f. To to. out % to go on strike. 5. a. To w. through 
(a dance) » sense 5 c. b. To to. over ( the course), of 
a horse, to go over the course at a walking pace, so as 
to be accounted the winner of a race in which there is 
no opposition ; transf. and fig. to win a race or other 
contest with little or no effort. To w. round (U.S. 
colloq.). to beat easily. 7. I am thy Father’s Spirit 
Doom’d for a certaine terme to walke the night Shaks. 
Everybody knows that it 's an awful thing for a dead 
man to to. 188a. so. b. He walks into us.. as if it 
were our faults 1861. C. He.. with most voracious 
swallow Walks into my mutton chops 1871. 

II. tram. f. To go over or traverse on foot 

ME. b. To walk on or along (a road) X530. 
a. To walk about upon (the ground, etc.). So 
Naut ., of an officer, to w. the deck, the quarter* 
deck. 1634. g. To walk along (a line) ; to per- 
ambulate (a boundary) x6oa. ta. To attend, 
frequent (the exchange, a market) -1750. b. 
To to. the hospitals (a hospital ). to receive regu- 
lar clinical instruction and assist in surgical 
work 1781. 5. Shooting. To start (game-birds) 

by beating np the ground with pointers or set* 
tors. Usu. to w. up. 1873. 

s. b. To w. the streets 1 see Street sh. a. a The 
dear might of him, that walk’d the waves Milt. To 
w. the plank : see Plane sb. 3. To w. the chalk 
(slang), to walk along a chalked line (as a proof of 
being sober). Tow. one's chalks (slang) 1 see Chalk sb. 

HL Causative uses. x. To lead, drive, or ride 
(a horse) at a walk ; to exercise (a horse, dog) 
by causing it to walk 147a a. To cause or In- 
duce (a person) to walk ; to conduct on a walk 
1630. b. To force to walk (by holding the arms 
or pushing before one). Also, to help to walk. 
1809. 3, a. To take charge of (a puppy) ' at 
walk ' 1845. b. To keep (a game-cock) in a 
* walk * 1834. 4, Cribbage. To cheat by moving 
one's own pegs forward, or those of one's oppo- 
nents back 1803. 

Comb . : w.-around {ei) Colonial, a kind of rotary 
mill turned by oxen ; (b) 17 among negroes, a dance 
in which the performers go round in a large circle s 
music for such a dance) *01111, a mechanical contri- 
vance, the driving power of which is furnished by the 
walking of a horse 1 -on Tkeatr., a walking-on part 
(see Walxxmo vbl. sb. x a) ; -out, a strike of workmen. 

Walk (wok), v. * Now only dial, and Hist. 
late ME. [orig. identical w. prec.) trams, — 
Full v . 9 x. 

Comb, t w.-mlll a fulling mill (now rare). Hence 
Walked (wSkt) ppL a. (a) of cloth, etc*, Allied f (£) 
felted, matted (bow dial . and Hist.). 

Walker (w$*kw), sb. 1 late ME. [f. Walk 
v . 1 +-BR *,] i. One who walks ; esp. with the 
construction of the vb. in various senses, e.g. 
One who walks in (a place), about, a. A per- 
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son (or animal) that journeys or goes about on 
foot 1578. b. One who takes part in walking- 
matches 1778. 3. One who acts in a particular 

manner or pursues a certain line of conduct 
Now rare or Obs. 1680. 4, Sport . One who 

* walks up ' partridges 1913. 5. A bird, insect, 

etc. characterized by walking, as dist from other 
modes of progression. Also, a stick-insect 1658. 

a. She was an excellent w. 1880. jj. Cast out of the 
. . Communion of the Faithful as disorderly Walkers 
1716. 

Walker (wgkai), sb* Obs. or dial. [OE. 
wealcere, agent-n. f. OTeut *walkan Walk 

v. 2 J One who fulls cloth, a fuller. 

attrib. walkeri'a earth, clay (now dial.) — Ful- 
ler's earth. 

W alker (w§ k® j), ini. More fully Hookey 
Walker. x8xx. [Always written with initial 
capital; prob. a use of the surname Walker. ] 
An exclamation expressive of incredulity. 
Walkeritel(w§*koroit). 1830. [f. the proper 
name Walker + -itb 1 x.l A member of an 
extreme C&lvinistic sect founded in Ireland by 
John Walker (1768-1833). 

Walkerite* (w 5 *karait). [Named by 
Heddle 1880, after Prof. John Walker (1731- 
1803) who discovered it; see-lTE 1 ab.] Min. 
— Pkctolite. 

Walking (w§*kig), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Walk v . 1 +-ino *.] x. The action or an act of 
the verb. a. The action of moving on the 
feet at any pace short of breaking into a run or 
trot. Also, the manner or style in which a per- 
son walks. b. fig. Manner of conducting or 
behaving oneselL late MEL c. The action of a 
somnambulist 1605. d. The action of appear* 
ing as a ghost 1737. a. A walk or journey on 
foot, the distance covered in a certain time 
154a. 8- The condition of a path or road for 

walking on 163 x. 

s. a. attrib. The a w.-out ’ habits of the servant girls 
1905. W.-on part Theatr., one in which the actor is 
required only to * walk on ’ to the stage, without 
speaking. 3. Empty heads and tongues a-talkitig 
Make the rough road easy w. Housman. 
attrib. and Comb., as tv.- match, -race, -shoe, - tour t 

w. -day, a day on which school-children walk in 
procession j -rapier, -aword, (now Hist.) a rapier or 
sword such as was worn by gentlemea in civil life. 

Walking (w§-kiq),///. a. late MEL [-ing *.] 
j. Moving about from place to place, travel- 
ling ; fvagranL Now only with implication of 
sense a. b. Going about from place to place 
1663. a. That travels or goes about on foot at 
a walk 1697. 8- Theatr. W. gentleman, an ac- 

tor who plays a * walking-on* part. Similarly 
to. lady. 18x5. 4. That goes about in the sem- 

blance of a human being. Often in fig. or «mi- 
lative expressions; e.g. to. corpse, dictionary, 
encyclopaedia, library 1605. 5. Of a spectre 

That 1 walks ’ or appears 1607. 6. Of a bird 

That walks, as dist. from one that hops. W. 
tyrant , a South Amer. flycatcher, Macketomis 
rixosa. 1837. 7. W , fern, a club-moss 1829. 

Comb. 2 w.-leaL (a) an Amer. evergreen fern Camp- 
tosorus rhizophyllms ; ib) a phasnrid insect belonging 
to the genus Phy Ilium or some related genua) also 
• w.-lea f insect. 

Wa'lking-stick. 1580. [Walking vbl. 
x. A stick or short staff carried in the 
hand when walking, a. ** Stick-insect (STICK 
sb. 1 ). Also w.-s, insect. 176a 
a. The walking-sticks, .resembling the twig upon 
which they rest 1885. 

Comb, t w. palm, an Australian J*lm t Bacularim 
monostachya, used for making walking-sticks. 

Wa lk-O^er. 1838. [C phr. walk over ; 
see Walk v. 1 1 . 5 lx) A race Id which through 
absence of competitors the winner has merely 
to 'walk over'; in extended use, a contest in 
which through the inferiority of his competitor* 
the winner has virtually no opposition, b .transf. 
Anything that is easy to accomplish 190a. 
Walksman. See Walk sb. 

Walkyrie (wolld*ri). [repr. OE. wmlcyrU, 
•c yrie, f. wsel WALK sb. 9 + "air-, ablaut-root 
of Uosam Choose v.] » Valkyrie. 

Wall (w§l), sb. 1 [OE. wall (WS. weolT), 
a Saxon and Anglo-Fnsian adoption of L. val- 
lum rampart.] L x. A rampart of earth, stone, 
or other material constructed for defensive pur- 
poses. b. An embankment to hold back the 
water of a river or the sea ME. a. A defensive 
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structure enclosing a city, castle, etc. Chiefly 
pi., fortifications. OE. b. Her. A representa- 
tion of an embattled wall used as a bearing 
1688. 3. Jig. a. Applied to a person or thing 
that serves as a defence, late ME. b. Applied 
to the sea, the navy, or shipping (as Britain's 
external defence), late ME. 4. An enclosing 
structure composed of bricks, stones, or similar 
materials laid in courses ; each of the sides and 
vertical divisions of a building ; an enclosing 
structure round a garden, yard, or other pro- 
perty ; also, each of the portions between the 
angles of such a structure OE. b. The inner 
side of a footpath or pavement ; the side next 
the wall 1606. c. ( a J In phr. at the to., desig- 
nating a species of football peculiar to Eton 
played against a wall, (b) Applied to each 
of the players who form the * bully ' or scrim- 
mage against the wall 1864. 5. Jig. Some 

thing which is a barrier or impediment to intel- 
lectual, moral, spiritual or social union or inter- 
course ME. 6. A wall considered with regard to 
its surface, a. The interior wall of an apartment 
OE. b. A garden- or house-wall upon which 
fruit-trees and flowering trees are trained 1699. 

x. The Great W. of China 1830. a. Within the 
molls 5 within the ancient boundaries (ofa city) as dist. 
from the suburbs 1 hence fig. within the. limits (of 
the Church, fChristendom, etc.) 3. a. It is Aiax the 
strong, Who is best hope, defence and w., that to the 
Greeks belong 1581. D. Wooden walls : see Wooden 
a. 4. Four gray walls, and four gray towers, Over- 
look a space of flowers Tennyson. Hollow w., a w. 
built with an interior cavity or composed of hollow 
bricks. Prov. Walls have ears : see Ear sb . 1 4. b. 
A rev 'rend sire . . Shov’d from the w. perhaps, or rudely 
press'd By his own son Pope. 5. A w. of tradition, 
which may not be broken through Ruskin. 6. a. In 
the mean time, the Preacher speaks to the bare walls 
1639. b. Grapes, long ling’ring on my only w. Pope. 
Jig. Women grow on the sunny side of the w. Trol- 
lope. 

II. transf. 1. Something that reacmbles a wall 
in appearance; a perpendicular surface form- 
ing an enclosure or barrier 1697. a. Some- 
thing that confines or encloses ; chiefly pi., the 
containing sides of a vessel, the vertical sides 
of a tent, and the like 1594. 8* Mining. The 

coating or crust of a lode or vein ; also, the 
side ofa mine next to this 1728. 4. Engraving. 

A border of wax surrounding the plate, to con- 
tain the aquafortis 1797. 5. Anat . and Zool. 

The membranous investment or lining tissue 
(of any organ or cavity of the body, or of a 
tumour or the like). Also Bot. the cellulose 
membrane (of a cell). 1677. b. The outer 
homy covering of the foot of a horse 1830. 

r. The black w. of forest 18591 A w. of water 1859, 
a. Within this w. of flesh There is a soul* counts thee 
her Creditor Shaks. 

Phrases : To go to the to. (t walls) t (a) to give way, 
succumb in a conflict or struggle) {b) of a Business, 
etc., to give precedence (to something else) j (c) to (ail 
iu buaincas. Prov. The weakest goes {must go) to the 
w. To send te the so., to thrust aside into a position of 
neglect. To drive {push) to the tv., to drive to the 
last extremity. With one's bach to the to., hard- 
pressed, struggling against odds. To gi t*e a Person 
the tv to allow a person the right or privilege of 
walking next the w, as the cleaner and safer side of a 
pavement, etc. | so to have, take, the to. {of a person). 
T To tie {lay) by the ». (or walls), to lie 00 one side, 
remain idle or useless ) of a ship, to lie up (in dock or 
harbour). {To be able) to see, etc. through or into a 
{brick, mud, stone) w. f to have great keenness of per- 
ception or understanding. To turn one's /dee to the 
w n said of a person on bis deathbed conscious of the 
approach of the end (app. after 0 Kings xx, a, Isa. 
xxxviii. s). 

attrib. and Comb, \ W. box, a postal collecting box 
affixed to a w. as dist. from a pillar-box ; -fruit, (ruit 

E own against a w. t -game, the Eton game of foot- 
11 played ' at the w.j -plate, a timber placed hori- 
zontally on or in a w., to form a support tor Joists or 
rafters 1 -stone, a Stone for building j also, masonry 1 
stone suitable for building, h. In tni» nemos of ani- 
mals frequenting or living in walls t -bird {dial.), the 
Spotted Flycatcher 1 -brown, a common British but- 
terfly Satyrus megara. 

Wall (wpl), sb . • 1834. Naut. Short for 
Wall-knot, Hence Wall vJ trams* to make 
a wall-knot on (a rope). 

Wall (wfl), sb . • 1884. - La blab. 

Wall, p.i Obs. exc. dial. [OE. weallam t — 
Tout. *wallan ; cf. Well sb. and v.] fTo boll 
-1450. b, absot. To boil brine In saft-reaklng 
x6oo. Hence Wa*Her 9 , in the Cheshire salt- 
works, a brine-boiler. 


is (man). a (paw), on (Uwd). v (cwt). % (Fr. chxf). e (cv#r). si {I,$y*)* 9 (Fr. sen d# vie), i(ift). i (Psychs). 9 (witft). 
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Wall (wgl), «r.* TOE. *wealltan (only in 
pa. pple. geweallod), f. weal l Wall jJ. 1 ] x. 
trans. To furnish with a wall or walls. Also 
with about , round , etc. b. To line (a well, 

cistern) with a wail 1707. 9. transf. and 

To enclose, defend, bound, or divide, as with 
a wall, or as a wall does, late ME. b. To form 
the sides of (a room) like walls; to line the 
walls of (an apartment) 183a. 3. To shut up (a 
person or thins) within walls ; to build up or 
entomb in a wadi 1530. 4. To close (a gate or 
other aperture) with or as with a wall. Chiefly 
with up. 1503. 5. To build (stone) into a wall 

x6ax. 6. ab sol. or intr. To construct & wall or 
walls 1588. 

1. To w. in, to enclose with a wait. T. w. off, out, 
to shut off or out with a wall. a. A Lady wal'd about 
with Diamonds Shaks. A canyon.. was here walled 
•crass by a dump of rolling stones Stbvknson. b. 
The rest of the room was walled from the floor to the 
roof with books 183a. 4. Some of the windows had 
been walled up Dicksms. 

Wall (wpl), w.s Now only U.S. [MSc. 
mmole t — *t oajle, related to first element in 
Wall-eyed a.] trans. To roll (the eyes). 
Also absol. and tntr. of the eyes. 

Wallaba (wp-lflbfl). 1825. [perh. a. native 
name.] A large South Amer. timber-tree, 
Eperua falcate . 

Wallaby (wol&bi). 1898. [Native Austra- 
lian wolabdj] A kangaroo belonging to any of 
the small species of the genus Macropus or of the 
genera Onychogale (Nail-tailed W.), Petrogale 
(Rook W.f, Lagorchestes (Hare W.) and Logo- 
strophus (Banded W.). b.fl. Australians 1908. 

On the w. track , hence on the on tramp. 

Wallah (wp*l4). India. 1776. [a. Hindi 
-wMd, suffix, expressing relation, forming adjs. 
and sbs.; Europeans have commonly appre- 
hended it as a sb, — 1 man ’, 1 fellow *.] a. In 
certain Hindi or Hindustfl.nl words adopted in 
Anglo-Indian use, as howdah-w., an elephant 
accustomed to carry a howdah, jungle-w., man 
of the jungle, loot it- to., a member of a band of 
looties or robbers, punkah-w ., etc. b. Used as 
sb. with Eng. word prefixed attrib., as in box-w, 
(Box sb*), competition -wr. (Competition) 1785, 
c. Short for competitions. 1863. 

Wallaroo (wp-lflrtf). 1827. [Native Aus- 
tralian wolarH.] A large species of kangaroo. 
Macropus robustus; in Queensland and New 
South Wales chiefly the black variety. 
Walled (w51d), ppl a. OE. [f. Wall *2 
4 -ED '.] x. Furnished with or as with a wall ; 
enclosed with a walk a. With advs. W.-uj>, 
closed or blocked up with masonry. W-in, 
-up, entombed in a wall. 1826 . 3. A mat. and 

Zool. Furnished with a 4 wall* or investing 
structure 1 chiefly in parasynthetio formations 




1. Twelue Cities, and teuen w. Townes of strength 
Shaks. A. .large walled-in garden x8a6. 

Waller * (w$*bj). 1440* [f. Wall u.* + 
-*R l .l A builder of walls. 

Waller *. See Wall v.i 

Wallerian (wolI**rifln), a. 1877. [f. the 

name of A. V. Waller (1816-70) + -ian.] Physiol. 
Of or pertaining to Waller, or to the kind of 
degeneration oidssue discovered by him. 

Wallet (wo'lflt). late ME. [Origin obsc.] 
i. A bag for nolding provisions, clothing, etc., 
etp. on a journey ; a pilgrim's scrip, a pedlar's 
pack, or the like. b. spec. A bag having the 
opening In the middle and a receptacle at each 
end 1528. e. A beggar's bag 1546. a. A flat 
bag, usn. of leather closed by a flap fastened 
with a button or clasp, or secured by a band ; 
tsf. a pocket-book for holding paper money 
without folding, 01 documents. Ong. UJi. 

if^With her scanty wardrobe packed up In a w. 
•he set out on her journey on foot Golosh transf. 
Temp. in. Hi. £ c. Jig . Time hath (my lorde) a w. 


at hie back* 
Shaks. 


ha puts almes for obliuion 


Wall eye, wall-eye (w}1,pi\ w6*l|pl). 
yes a. [Back-formation from next.] An eye 
the iris of which Is whitish, streaked, parti- 
coloured, or different In hue from the other eye, 
or which has a divergent squint. 

Wall-eyed (w$l|Md; stress var.), a. fUte 
ME. mss tnl-ejed, a. ON. vaglreygr, The first 
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element Is of obsc. origin.] z. Having one or 
both eyes of an excessively light colour, so that 
the iris Is hardly distinguishable from the white. 
Also, In ME. and in mod. dialects, having 
parti-coloured eyes, eyes of different colour, 
or a divergent squint. fa. app. ■■ Having 
glaring eyes -1613. 3. U. S. Of fishes 1 Having 
large prominent eyes 1868. 

1. Vulear opinion has decided that a w. hone is 
never subject to blindness 1831. transf A little, pale, 
w., woe-begone, inn Dickkns. a Wall-ey'd wrath, or 
staring rage Shaks. 

Wallflower (w§*l,flanaj). 1578. [f. Wall 
• fA 1 ] 1. A plant of the cruciferous genus Ckei - 

ranthus , esp. C. Cheiri, growing wild on old 
walls, on rocks, etc., and cultivated in gardens 
for its fragrant flowers. Also called Gilly- 
flower. b. Applied to plants of other genera 
1804. a. colloq. A lady who keeps her seat at 
the side of a room during dancing, usu. because 
she cannot find a partner x8ao. 

x. b. Native w., the Tasmanian plant Pulteneem 
subumbrota ; also, in Australia, one of the poihon- 
kusltes, Gastrolobium grandiftorum. Western UK, 
any of certain Amer. species of Erysimum. 

Wa-lling, vbl. sb. late ME. [f. Wall v.* 
+ -INO l .] 1. The action of the verb ; the mak- 

ing of walls, furnishing with a wall. Also with 
advs. 1450. 2. concr. Wall-work; also, walls 

collectively ; also, the materials of which a wall 
is made, late ME. 

Wall-knot (w§lnpt), wale-knot (wJH- 
npt). 1627. [First element obsc.J A secure 
knot made on the end of a rope by unlaying 
and intertwining the strands. 

Walloon (w$ld*n), sb. and a. 1530. [a. F. 
Wallon : — med.L. Wallonem , f.Teut. *walhoa, 
foreigner ; see Welsh a.'] A. sb. x. A man 
or woman of the race, of Gaulish origin and 
speaking a French dialect, which forms the chief 
portion of the population of the south-eastern 
provinces of Belgium 1567. 2. The language 

or dialect of the Walloons 1642. B. adj. Per- 
taining to the Walloons 153a 
Wallop (wp lap), sb. ME. [a. ONF. walop 
■ F. galop, related to galoper to gallop; see 
nexLj +i.A horse's gallop -1489. 9. dial. 

(esp. Sr.) and colloq. A violent, heavy, clumsy, 
noisy movement of the body 1820. b. Used 
quasi-advb. with vbs. of motion to represent the 
noise of such movements 1540. 3. colloq. and 

joc. A heavy resounding blow; a whack. Also 
(in boxing slang) the capacity to deliver such a 
blow i8a^. 

a. b. Souple Tam Gaed w. ower the stile 1885. 3. 

His opponent.. has a prodigious ‘w.\ but no great 
amount of skill 1914. 

Wallop (wp'lap), v. late ME, [a. ONF. 
*walopcr*m F. galoper to gallop, of unkn. ori- 
gin.) ti. intr. To gallop -1721. a. To boil 
violently and with a noisy bubbling 1579. 3 - 

To make violent heavy movements (accom- 
panied by noise) ; to flounder, plunge, colloq . 
and dial. 1715. 4. To dangle, flap, wobble. 

colloq. and dial. x8aa. s./nznj.Tobeat soundly, 
belabour, thrash, colloq. 1825. 

3. The gallop of a cow or a cart-horse is a good speci- 
men of wallopping 1835. 

Wallow (wg-lcm), sb. 1591. [f. next.] I. 
The act of wallowing or rolling In mud or filth. 
Also concr., the filth In which swine wallow, 
b. A mud-hole or dust-hole formed by the wal- 
lowing of a buffalo, elephant, or rhinoceros 1841. 
9. ti, A rolling walk or gait. Dryden. b. The 
roll or swell of the sea, poet . x868. 

Wallow (wp-hm), v. POE. wealwian 
OTeut. *walwbjan t — pre-Teut. *wolw -, wehv- 
whence Gr. iKvodtl* rolled, wrapped, L, voU 
vert to roll. ) I. intr, 1 . Of a person or animal: 
To roll about, toss or tumble from side to side, 
while lying down or stretched out. Now rare 
exc. as in a. b. To move about heavily or 
clumsily j to go along with a rolling or floun- 
dering gait X5TO. 2. To roll about, or lie pro- 
strate and relaxed In or upon some liquid, vis- 
cous, or yielding substance (e. g. mire, water, 
sand). Often Implying sensual enjoyment or 
indifference to defilement. OE $. Of a ship: 
To roll from side to side ME. 4* Of the sea, 
waves* To roll, surge. Of wind* To blow 
gustily. Of a liquid, smoke, etc.* To spout, 
gush ; to surge up* lute ME 
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s. b. Toads, .shrugged and wallowed up from their 
torpid beds 1845. a. Part huge of bulk Wallowing 
unweildie, enormous in thir Gate Tempest die Ocean 
Milt. fig. The godly.. shall not w. in their sinnea 
Ecclue. xxiii. ta. 1 wallowed in sloth and voluptuous 

e Da Fob. A man that wallows in gold ana silver 
Wkslky. 1 mean to w, in strawberries and cream 
1687. 

+11. trans. x. To cause (a rounded object) to 
roll on the ground ; to trundle -1662. a. To 
cause (a person or animal) to roll or toss about ; 
to cause to lie prostrate or immersed (in some- 
thing) -1673. 

a. Gird thee with sackcloth, and wallow e tby selfe 
in ashes Jer. vl. 36. Hence Wa'llower, a person 
or animal that wallows 1 Meek, a trundle, lantern- 
wheel. 

Wadl-paper. 1858. Paper, freq. printed in 
ornamental designs, used for covering the Ul- 
terior walls of buildings. 

Wallsend (w$*lzend, wg:lze*nd). 1897. 
The name of a town In Northumberland, used 
attrib . (and ellipt . as sb.), orig. as the designa- 
tion of coal from a local seam, subseq. as the 
trade name for coal of a certain quality. 

Wall wort (wg*lw»jt). [OE. wealhwyrt , t 
wealh foreigner + wyrt WORT 1 .) The capri- 
foliaceous plant Sambucus Ebulus, also called 
Dwarf Elder, Danewort, Danes* Blood, etc. It 
has a nauseous taste and an offensive odour, 
and was formerly valued as a styptic. 

Walnut (w5*ln»t). [OE. walhhnutu. The 
first element is OTeut. *walhot (OE walk 
Welsh a.].) x. The nut of the common wal- 
n 11' -tree, Juglans regia , consisting of a two- 
lobed seed (the edible kernel) enclosed in a 
spheroidal shell covered with a green fleshy 
husk. 9. The nut-bearing tree Juglans regia. 
Also applied to other species or juglans and 
related genera. x6oo. In U.S. • Shagbark a. 
b. With defining adj. Common W., Juglans 
regia , called in the U .S. English W. Black W * 
the American species, Juglans nigra. Grey or 
White W. : see Butternut x. 1754. 8- Tho 
wood of the walnut-tree 1585. 

t. In after-dinner talk, Across the walnuts and the 
wine Tennyson. Oil of walnuts, the essential oil 
expressed from the kernels of walnuts. 3. Dust-proof 
cases of solid w. shaped in the best stylo of the ait 
1868. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 W. -brown, the brown colour 
produced by the application of w.-juice to the skin 1 
-juice, the juice expressed from the green husk of the 
w., used as a brown stain for the skin; -tree, the 
tree that bears walnuts {Prop. A woman, asse, and 
walnut-tree, the more you beat the better be >639)- 

Wa-lnut-shelL 1593. 1. The hard shell 
enclosing the seed of the walnut ; either of the 
boat-shaped halves of this, g. transf. Applied 
to a boat, as a hyperbolical expression for ex* 
treme lightness and fragility 1614. 

Walrus (wjHrfis). 1655. [prob. a. Du. wal- 
rus, -rot, perh. metathesixed I. the word repre- 
sented by OE. horschwsel, Norw. russhval. etc.] 
The sea-horse, or morse ( Tricktchus rosmarus ), 
a carnivorous pinniped marine mammal allied 
to the Phocidae (seals) and Otariidae (sea-lions), 
and chiefly distinguished by two tnslcs (exserted 
upper canine teeth). It inhabi ta the Arctic seas. 
attrib. and Comb., as w.-beef, - hide , -ivory. 

fWalt, a. 1539. [OE. *wealt , found only 
in unwealt steady ; cogn.w. W allow. Cf . wait, 
waiter vbs. (dial. ), to roll, overturn, etc.] Naut. 
Of a ship 1 Unsteady -1769. So Watty (wq'lti) 
a. 1702. 

Waltonian (woltdhmi&n), a. and sb. 1830. 
[f. name of Isaac* Walton, author of The Com - 
pleat Angler (1653) ; see -ian.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Isaac Walton, o. sb. A disciple 
of Walton, an angler 1832. 

Waltz (w$ls, +w§lts), sb. 1781. [ad. G. 
waiter^ f. * oalsten to roll, revolve, waits.] x. A 
dance performed to music in triple time by 
couples who swing round and round In thie 
same direction with smooth and even steps, 
moving on as they gyrate. 9. A piece of music 
to accompany this dance 1816. 

1. name of a riotous and indecent German 

dance 1895. a. The band. .played a w. 1837. 

Waltz (w51s, fwglts), V , 1794. [i prec., 
or directly ad. G. waken 3 see prec J intr. To 
dance awaits. Also, to be addicted to or prac- 
tised In the waits, b. quasi -f ran j. j To move 
(a person, oneself) ns in a waits 1853. 
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tram/. With a fair wind she waltzed beautifully 
sound the coast 1900. b. He seized me and waltzed 
me around the little dining-room 1883. Hence 
W&'ltzing, vbl. sb. and ppl. a.| tvaltxxngmoust ■ 
Waltzes (0). Wa'ltxer, (a) one who dances wa Itzes ? 
(0) one of a breed of domesticated mice which have 
Che habit of spinning round rapidly. 

Walv (w£*li, wA'li), int. Sc. and north. 
1794. [Origin obsc.] An exclamation of sorrow, 
O w. up the bank, And w., w. down the brae 
* 7 » 4 - 

Wamara (w&ma*r5). 1840. [Native name 
The brown ebony of British Guiana. 
Wambaia. Obs. exc. Hist. 1761. [a. dial, 
OFJ - Gambeson. 

Wamble (w9*mb’l, wae‘mb’l), sb. Now 
colloq. or dial. 1603. [f. next, j 1. A rolling or 
uneasiness in the stomach ; a feeling of nausea, 

a. An unsteady movement (of a person or thing) ; 
a roll of the body ; a rolling or staggering gait 
1825. 

Wamble (wp-mbM, wse'mb’l), v. Now dial. 
late ME. [In branch I perh. corresp. to Da. 
vamU to feel nausea, f. Teut. root *wem- t wam- 
(cf. L. vomere , Gr. ifittv); with branch II cf. 
Norw. vamla, vamra to stagger, etc.] I. intr. 
ta. To be qualmish, feel nausea -1500. b. Of 
the stomach or its contents : To be felt to roll 
about (in nausea) 1518. 
fig. The pains o* love'll work and wommle in the 
Inside of ye like a knot o' adders t 1898. 

1L 1. To turn and twist the body about, roll 
or wriggle about, roll over and over, late ME. 
a. To roll about in walking; to go with an un- 
steady gait i6ix. b. Of things x To move un- 
steadily, stagger, reel 1589. 

a b. His feet wambling one over the other like those 
of a mummer's bear 1896. Hence Wa'mbling vbl. 
Mb. and ppl. a., -ly ado. Wa*mbly a. affected with 
n ause a ; shaky, tottering, unsteady. 

Wame (w*im). Sc. and north, late ME. 
[Northern form of Womb.] i. The belly, ab- 
domen, b. The womb, uterus, late ME. fa. 
In the 17th c. the word seems to have been 
adopted fin the forms zoem{b, weamb ) in southern 
use as a joc. substitute for * belly * -1764. 

1. tram/. In a wreath o’ snaw, or in the w. o' a 
wave, what signifies how the auld gaberlunzie dies ? 
Scott, a. If not their Purse, their Wems they fill 
1691. Hence W a*meful =* Bklly-fuu 

Wampee (wpmpf*). 1830. [a. Chinese 

hwang-pi 1 yellow skin \] The fruit of an Asiatic 
tree Clausena Wampi , also, the tree itself. 
Wampum (wgmp^m). 1636. [See next.] 
I. Cylindrical beads made from the ends of 
shells rubbed down, polished, and threaded on 
strings; used among N. Amer. Indians as cur- 
rency, for ornament, and (as a substitute for 
writing) for mnemonic and symbolic purposes, 
according to the arrangement of the beads, a. 
Short for id. - snake. 

1. traftjf. He arrayed himself in the w. and war- 
paint proper for such engagements as manufactured 
by Mr. Poole, of Saville Row 1890. 

Comb, t W.-snake, a colubrid snake, Farancia aba - 
rims, of the southern U.S. 
Wampumpeag(w9*mp£mpfg). Now rare. 
1631. [Adopted from the northerly dials, of 
the Algonldn language.] — prec. 

Wamus (wwmas). U.S. 1805. [a. Dn. 
wamme j, contracted f. wambuis, a. OF. wan r- 
hois Wambais, Gambeson.] In southern and 
western U.S., a warm knitted jacket resembling 
a cardigan. 

Wan (w9n), a. [OE. wattn dark, gloomy, 
black.] tx. Lacking light, or lustre; dark- 
hued, gloomy, dark *1591. b. esp. in conven- 
tional application in poetry to the sea (waves, 
etc.) or other waters. (In recent use, prob. al- 
ways with some ref. to sense 3.) OE. +a. Of 
an unwholesome colour; livid, leaden-nued: 
applied esp. to wounds, corpses, etc. -1655. 3. 
Pallid, faded, sickly; unusually or unhealthily 
pale ME. b. Applied to the (light of) heavenly 
bodies, etc.: Faint, sickly, partially obscured 
x6ox. 4. absol. (quasi-j£.) Wan hue, wanness. 
poet. x8ax. 

z. With vyssge w. As twarte as tan Skelton. 3. As 
pale and w. as ashes was his looks Spenser. A to. 
smile , a faint or forced smile (as of one tick or un- 
happy). b. Tha blasted Starrs lookt w. Milt. 4. 
Melina, tinged with w. from lack of sleep Tennyson. 
H«ncc Wan r. to grow or make pale (rare). Wa'H-Iy 
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Wan- (wpn), a prefix expressing privation 
or negation (approximately equivalent to Un- 1 
or Mis-), repr. OE. warn-. A similar prefix ap- 
pears in most Germanic langs. Most of the 
surviving words formed with this prefix are Sc. 
and north. ; as Wanchancy, a. unlucky, dan- 
gerous ; eerie, uncanny. Wan-thriven, a. ill- 
developed, stunted in growth, etc. 

Wand (w9nd). ME. [a. ON. +vandur> 
vqndr \ — OTeut. *«**«</»* (not found in WGer.), 
prob. f. root +v>end- t wand - to turn, Wend.] 
1. A straight slender stick. Now Sc. and dial. 

b. As a type of slenderness or straightness 1508. 

tc. A light walking-stick, cane -176a. d. A 
stick used as a pointer 1589. a. A young shoot, 
a slender stem of a shrub or tree, a sapling. 
Obs. exc. poet, and dial . ME. 3. A young shoot 
of willow cut to be used in basket-making, 
wattled buildings, or the like. Now Sc. and 
dial. ME. 4. A stick or switch for urging on a 
horse. Obs. exc. dial, late ME. g. A rod or 
staff borne as a sign of office ; esp. a tall slender 
rod of white wood, sometimes of ebony or silver, 
carried erect by an officer of the royal household 
or of a court of justice, by a verger or beadle, 
etc. late ME. b. Applied to the caduceus of 
Hermes or Mercury, late ME. t6. A measur- 
ing rod -1829. 7. A magic rod ; the staff used 

in enchantments by a fairy or a magician, late 
ME. 8. A fishing-rod. Now chiefly Sc. 1565. 

1. Looke you, the iz as white as a lilly. and as small 
as a w. Shaks. a. The stem bends like a hazel w. 1919. 
4. Fodder, a w., and burdens, are for the asse Ecclus. 
xxxiii. 34. 7. If a good fairy had built the house for 

me with a wave of her w. Dickens. 

Comb . : w.-bearer, one who carries a w. In a pro- 
cession, etc., as a sign of office ; spec, as a title of cer- 
tain honorary lay officials of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London. Hence Wa’ndsmaD, an official who carries 
a w. ; a verger of a cathedral. 

Wander (w9*ndaj), v. [OE. wandrian : — 
OTent. *wandrojan f. *1 oand-i sec Wend t/.] 
I. intr. x. Of persons, etc. : To move hither and 
[hither without fixed course or certain aim ; to 
go idly or restlessly about. Also with adv., 
as about , up and down. b. quasi-/rvmr. with 
cognate obj. poet. ME. c. To go or take one's 
way casually or without predetermined route ; 
to go to a place by a devious and leisurely 
course. Also with forth, out. 1596. o. Of an 
inanimate thing: To travel, move, or be carried 
about in an uncertain course ; to stray OE. b. 
Of rumours, etc. j To be in circulation 1547. 

c. Of the eyes : To turn this way and that ; to 

rove. Hence, of the vision : To pass (idly or 
restlessly) from one point to another. £574- d. 
Of the mind, thoughts, desires, etc. : To move 
(hither and thither) uncontrolled, late ME. e. 
Of rivers, roads, etc. : To pursue a devious or 
winding course ; to meander 1742. 8. To 

deviate from a given path, or determined course ; 
to stray from one's home or company, or from 
protection or control 1500. b .fig. or in fig. con- 
text s Of persons (also of thoughts, desires, etc. 


personified) : To turn aside from a purpose, 
from a determined course of conduct, or train 
of thought ; to pass out of the control of reason 
or conscience ; to fall into error (moral or intel- 
lectual), etc. OE. 4. To be unsettled, or inco- 
herent, in mind, purpose, etc. Hence, later, 
to be temporarily disordered In mind; to be 
delirious; to ramble, rave, late ME. 

s. With Caine go w. through the shade of night 
Shaks. Multitudes wandering about they knew not 
whither, in quest they knew not of what Johnson. 
fig. Not in Fancy's maze he wander'd long, But 
stoop'd to Truth Pops. a. In some, the gout wanders 
through the whole body 1764. b. There was no evL 
dence..: hut strange whispers wandered about the 
camp Macaulay, C. Their eyes wandered over the 
glorious scene 1794. d. Thoughts thst w. through 
Eternity MtLT. 3. If the Moone should w, from her 
beaten way Hooker, b. Madam, you w. from the 
goode We ayme at Shaks. 4. They said he was wan- 
dering In his head yesterday Dickens. 

IL trans. 1. To roam over, in, through (a 
place). Now only poet. 1573. a. To cause to 
wander, lead Astray; also fig, to confuse in 
mind, bewilder. Chiefly colloq. or Joc. 2897. 

s. She wandred many a wood, and measord many a 
vale Sprnsbe. Henc* Wa*nder sb. an act of wander- 
ing. Wa*ndered ppl. a. that has wandered 1 astray 1 
bewildered. Lau ME. 

Wanderer (wp-ndarai). 1440. [f. prec. + 
-E£ l . J z. A person or thing that Is wandering. 
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or that has long wandered, b. as tr. L. planets 
or Gr. wXavij T V 9 : A wandering star, planet 
16x4. c. Hist. One of the Covenanters who 
left their homes to follow their dispossessed 
ministers in 2669. 2734. a. Zool. As tr. various 
mod. L. terms of classification ; a bird of the 
group Vagatores in Macgillivray’s system ; one 
of the wandering spiders ( Vac a bun dee ) 1837. 

Wandering (wo*ndarin\ vbl. sb. ME. [& 
W an DEH v. + -ING *.] x . Travelling from place 
to place or from country to country without 
settled route or destination ; roaming, late ME. 
b. Of inanimate things: Devious movement 
from place to place 1827. c. Of the eyes : Ir- 
regular turning this way and that x8r8. d. Of 
the mind, thoughts, etc. : Aimless passing from 
object to object ME. a. Deviation from the 
right or Intended path or direction, straying, 
aberration 1711, 3. Disordered action of the 

mind due to illness; delirium; in pi., delirious 
fancies, esp. as expressed in speech X837. 
Wandering (wp’ndarii)), Ppl. a. OE. 
[ -iNG *.] x. That moves from place to place or 
from country to country without readily ap- 
parent purpose ; roving; vagrant b. Of primi- 
tive peoples, etc. : Nomadic, migratory. Fre- 
quently tr. scientific L. errans. vagus , etc. late 
ME. a. Of things: Travelling for carried) 
along in an uncertain or frequently changing 
direction 159a b. Of the mind, thoughts, etc. 1 
Not directed by reason or fixed purpose ; ran- 
dom ; wanton 1450. c. Of the eyes : Roving, 
restless 1578. d. Of the moon or stars {esp. tr. 
L. planeta , or Gr. irXavfirrfs) : Not fixed, hav- 
ing a separate individual motion 1526. e. Of 
plants : Trailing ; sending out long tendrils or 
runners 1590. f. IV. fire or light, will-o'-the- 
wisp 1666. g. Phy c. and Path. Of diseases, 
pains, etc. : Moving from one part of the body 
to another (without clearly ascertained cause). 
Also (in recent use), W. cells : amoeboid cells 
2585. h. Of roads, rivers, etc.: Winding, 
meandering. Also transf. (Phys.) as the distinc- 
tive epithet of a particular pair of nerves (after 
mod.L. nervi vagi). 1667. 3. Deviating from the 
proper or determined course; fig. disloyal 
1600. 4. Characterized by wandering 158a. 

X. To aie that thair be no w. person es efter the hour 
of ten 1607. The W. Jew, a legendary personage 
who (according to a popular belief first mentioned in 
the 13th c.), for having insulted Our Lord on his way 
to the Cross, was condemned to wander over the earth 
without rest until the Day of JudgeinenL a. O 
cuckoo, shall I call thee Bird, Or but a- w. Voice t 
Wordsw. e. IV. Jew. Sat loris, Jenny, U'ilhe, popu- 
lar names of certain plants, f. fig. How often.. Inis 
chance of noble deeds will come and go Unchallenged, 
while ye follow w. fires Lost in the quagmire I Tenny- 
son. Hence Wa*ndering-ly adv., -ness. 

|| Wanderlust (vandorlust, wp-ndwliwt). 
1902. [G.] Eagerdesireorfondnessforwander- 
ing nr travelling. 

W&nderoo (wondorfl). 1681. [a. Sinhal- 
ese wanderu monkey.] A name properly be- 
longing to the langur monkeys (genus Semnofi- 
thecus), inhabiting Ceylon, hut until recently 
almost always misapplied, after Buflfon, to the 
Lion-tailed Macaque of Malabar. 
Wander-year. 1895. [f. Wander v . 9 
after G. 1 oanderjahr a year spent in travel for 
the purpose of perfecting one's skill and know- 
ledge after the completion of apprenticeship.] 
A year of wandering or travel (usu. with more 
or less direct ref. to German usage). 

WandOO (wondff). 1884. [Native Aus- 
tralian,] The White Gum-tree {Eucalyptus re - 
dune a) of Western Australia. 

Wane (w**n), sbA ME. [f. Wane v. Cf. 
OE. wans, ME. wane want, lack.] ft. Decrease 
in size. - late ME. a. The waning or gradual 
decrease of the visible illuminated area on the 
moon. Now rare exc. In phrases on, upon tha 
w. t in {the, her , its) w. 1548. b. The period 
characterised by the waning of the moon, esp. 
regarded as a favourable, or unfavourable, time 
for various (usu. agricultural) operations 1563. 
$. Gradual decrease or decline in splendour, 
power, Importance, or the like, esp. as follow- 
ng on the culmination of a process of gradual 
increase; the declining period (of a person's 
life, an institution, etc.), late ME. 
a. b. la Suffolk it is considered unlucky to kill a pig 
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In th« w. of the moon >866. 3. The day was in its w., | 
and still.. she slept on Dickens. It is quite possible 
that his power may be on the w. 1885. 

Wane (wAn), sb.* 166a. [a. LG. wan-, 

G. t vahn- in wanhout , wahnholu , -kante (wa(h)n- 
m OE. 1 oana).] The bevelled edge left on a 
plank (by reason of one face being narrower than 
the other), or the imperfect angles of a rough- 
hewn log (the section of which is thus octagonal). 
Hence Waney (w^'ni) a. [cf. G. wahnig\. 
Wane (wAn), v. [OE, wanian : — OTeut. 
+wandjan, f ,*wano- (OE. wana) lacking.] 1. 
intr. To decrease in sise or extent ; to dwindle. 
Now rare, th. To grow less in quantity or 
volume. Of the sea, water: To subside, ebb. 
-18x5. a. Of the moon: To undergo the 
periodical decrease in the extent of its visible 
illuminated portion, characteristic of the second 
half of the lunation OE. 8* Of light, luminous 
objects, colour, etc. : To decrease in brilliance 
or splendour ; to become faint or dim OE. 4. 
Of a person, etc. : To decline in power, impor- 
tance, prosperity, or renown OE. 5. Of quali- 
ties, activities, feelings, etc. : To become gradu- 
ally less in degree, to decline in intensity ME. 
0. Of a period of time : To draw to its close 
(usu. with some notion of sense 3 or 5) 1590. 

a. Uut oh, methlnkes, how slow This old Moon wanes 
Shake. 3. The light waned without, it grew dusk 
Dickens. 4, Plato.. had seen the Athenian empire., 
wax and w. Jowktt. 

Wangle (wac-qg'l), v. slang and colloq. 
1888. [Origin obsc.J trans. To accomplish 
(something) in an irregular way by scheming or 
contrivance; to bring about or obtain by in- 
direct or insidious means ; to manipulate, 'fake* 
(an account, report, prices, etc.) ; also, to in- 
fluence or induce (a person) to do something. 
Also intr. Hence W&'ngle sb. 

Wan gun (warijgfln). U.S. 1848. [Short- 
ened f. Mon tagnais Indian atawangan.f. at a wan 
to buy or sell. J A receptacle for small supplies or 
a reserve stock; esp.. a boat or chest containing 
outfit supplies fora lumber camp ; also, stores. 
Wanhope. 0 &s. exc. arch. ME. [f. Wan- 
■f Hope sbA) Hopelessness, despair. 
Waning (wAnii)), vbl. sb. OE. [f. Wane 
V. + -ING *•] x. Decrease or diminution in mag- 
nitude, importance, etc. 9. Of the moon: 
Periodical decrease in apparent size ; the half of 
the lunar month in which this takes place OE. 
+3. Decline (of life) ; concluding part (of a 
period) -1594. 

Warning, ppl a. OE. [f. Wane v. + 
-ING *.] That wanes or is on the wane. 1 . Of 

the moon. a. Decreasing or declining in power, 
importance, etc. 1596. 3. Of light, or a luminary : 
Declining in lustre 1700. b. Of the day : Draw- 
ing to a close 1767. 4. Becoming scanty, run- 

ning short. Now rare. 163a. 
a. Tam . Shr. Induct, ii. 64. 

Wan ion, wannion (wp-nyan), Obs. exc. 
arch. 1549. [An altered form of obs. waniand 
waning (moon), used in phr, in the [wild) 
xoaniand in an unlucky hour, [hence) with a 
vengeance ] a. In a w., later with a {wild) w. : 
with a plague, with a vengeance, b. A (wild) 
w. an, a w. tax May a curse or plague light on 
(a person, etc.) 1 157a 

a. Come away, or 1 le fetch*th with a w. Shaks. b. 
ril teach you to take place of Tradesmens Wives with 
a wannion to you Drydbn. 

Want (wpnt), sb. ME. [a. ON. vant, neut. 
of vanr adj* ( — OE. wana, ME. wane) lacking, 
missing. also quasi-sb. In later Eng. usage often 
directly f. Want v.] Deficiency, shortage, 
lack (//something desirable or necessary), a. 
The state of lacking the necessaries of life; 
penury. Also* the condition of lacking food 
starvation, ME. +b. Straits, circumstances of 
want, hardship, etc. +8* The fact that 

a person (rarely a thing) is not present; absence 
-1831. 4. A condition marked by the lack of 

some necessary thing ; need ; also, an instance 
of this 1 hence quaai-tfWMr.. something needed 
or desired. Freiq, pi, 1578. 

1. Three votes of w. of confidence 1859. Far (occas, 
by, Jrmm, in, through) w. ^because of the absence 
or (fefiolancy of : Many, for W. of Wit, shall sell iheir 
Freehold for Tobacco-pipes and red Petticoats 1608. 
e. To aomo to w- to be reduced to penury. Prey. 
Witful masts makes wotfulw. 4. 1 would.. Supplte 
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your present wants Shaks. Still by the pillow of the 
unconscious sufferer, still anticipating his every w. 
Dickens. Phr. A (long-\felt w , : something of which 
the want has (long), been felt In to. of* »n need of 1 
not having, or having in insufficient measure. In 
no ui. of, having abundantly. Provb. phr. Than IV, 
must bo your master , used in refusing a demand ex- 
pressed by ‘ I want — \ Hence Wamtleaa a. 
Want (w$nt), v, ME. [a. ON. vanta to 
be lacking, to lack: cf. prec. and Wane v.] 
x. intr. To be lacking or missing; not to be 
forthcoming ; to be deficient in quantity or de- 
gree. Now rare arch . tb. To be lacking to 

complete a certain total or achieve a result. 
Const, of or with neg. clause. -1768. 9. trans, 

1 o lack ; to be destitute of or deficient in. 
Now rare, exc, with obj. a desirable quality or 
attribute. ME. b. To come short by (so much) 
of. completing a certain total or attaining a cer- 
tain result. Now chiefly impers. in telling the 
time of day. late ME. tc. To be deprived of, 
to lose -1724. d. Wanting (pres, pple.): de- 
prived of, without ; lacking, less, minus. Obs. 
exc. Sc. 1536. e. To go or do without. Obs. 
exc. dial, 1562. 3. intr. ta. To be in want of 

something implied by the context, or of the 
necessaries of life -1684. b. To w. for (chiefly 
in neg. context): to suffer from the want of; to 
be ill-provided with; in later use also, to be lack- 
ing in (some quality). To t v. for nothing, to 
have no lack of any of the necessaries or com- 
forts of life. 1607. 4* trans . To suffer the want 

of ; to need, require ; to stand in need of (some- 
thing salutary, but often not desired) 1470. b. 
With vbl, sb. or inf. (esp. pass.) as obj. (now 
chiefly colloq.). It xoants doing (dial, to bedone), 
it needs doing, should be done. 1563. 5, To de- 
sire, wish for 1706. b. To desire, with accusa- 
tive and inf. Also U.S„ with clause as ob- 
ject. 1845. c. To wish to see or speak to (a 
person) ; to desire the presence or assistance of 
(for a specified purpose). Ereq. pass. 1760. d. 
Wanted (pa. pple.): colloq. or joc. ellipsis for 
wanted by the police. x8ia. 

1. In France there netier wanted discontented Per- 
sons, who would joyn with his Forces 1648. a. Some 
hae meat, and canna eat, And some wad eat that w. 
it Burns. b. ‘ Wants a few minutes of five o’clock, 
sir * Dickens. It only wants five minutes to dinner 
Trollope. d. What a weario way From Rauens- 
purgh to Coitshold will be found.., wanting your 
companie Shaks. e. A worthless old play-fellow of 
mine, whose company 1 would rather w. than have 
Scott. 4. Man wants but little here below, Nor wants 
that little long Goldbm. b. 1 Your hair wants cut- 
ting said the Hatter L. Carroll. 5. What does he 
tv. unth (dial, and U.S. of) (a certain person or thing) ? 
*= What is his object in dealing with 'the person) ?, 
why should he care to possess (the thing)? Hence 
Wa-nted ppl. a,, esp. of a person, sought for by 
the police (also absol. as sb.). Wa*nter, one who is 
deficient in something: one who is in need or desirous 
of something ; {dial.) one who seeks a husband or wife 

Wanting (wQ-ntiq), pres. pple. and ppl. a. 
ME. [f. prec. + -INC a .J A. pres . pple. (only 
predic.J. t. That is absent or lacking ; not 
forthcoming, not supplied or provided. fa. 
Needful, requisite -180a. 8* That lacks, or is 

without something, Usu. const, t of, in. 1592. 
4. Mentally defective, weak-minded (dial.) 1877. 

x. Were our Teares w. to this Funerall Shake. To 
be w, to 1 to fail to help or satisfy 1 to prove unequal to. 
To be w. to oneself, to fail to do justice to oneself 
(arch.), a. Thou art weighed in the balances, and art 
found w, Dan. v. 27, England is not w. in a Learned 
Nobility Drydbm. 

B. ppl. a . (in attrib. use). 1. Absent, lacking, 
missing 1573. +9. Deficient, Licking; esp. lack- 
ing in money or necessaries of life; needy x6i6. 
Wanton (wgmtan), a. and sb. [ME. wan- 
towen , f. Wan - + -towen OE. iogen pa. pple. 
of tion to discipline, train.] A. adj. ti. Un- 
disciplined, ungovemed ; unmanageable, re- 
bellious -1697. b. Said of boys, with mixture 
of sense 4 ; often (after Shakespeare) with ref. 
to childish cruelty 1605. 9. Lascivious, un- 

chaste, lewd, late ME. 3 * (Chiefly Poet.) of 
young animals: Frisky, frolicsome. Of moving 
objects, viewed as if endowed with life: Sportive, 
impelled by caprice or fancy, unrestrained. 
1565. t4- 'Spoiled*, petulant (of children) ; 

hence self-indulgent, luxurious -1835. tb. Said 
of money or wealth, as tempting to extrava- 
gance or luxury -1770. tg- Insolent in triumph 
or prosperity ; merciless —1764. b. Of cruelty, 
injury, etc, 1 Unprovoked and reckless of jus- 
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tice or compassion ; arbitrary, gratuitous 1651. 

0. Profuse in growth, luxuriant, rank (poet.) 1590. 
f7* Of speech, etc.: Unrestrained, extravagant, 
impetuous -1759. 

x. b. Lear iv. L 38. 5. b. W. and superfluous in- 

sult* Johnson. Protecting beasts against the w. 
cruelty of men Macaulay. 6. Mide. N. 11. i. 09- 
Where w. Ivy twines Pops. 7. How does you* Tongue 
grow w. in her Praise ! Addison. 

B. sb. fi. A person, esp. a child, spoiled by 
over-indulgence and excessive leniency -16501 
fa. A sportive or roguish person, child, animal, 
etc. -18x9. a- A lascivious or lewd person 1540. 

Phr. To play the tv . j to dally, trifle; fto behave 
lewdly or lasciviously. Hence Wa*ntoillze v, intr. 
arch, to play the w. 

Wanton (wpntwO, v. 158a. [f. prec.] 1. 
intr . To sport amorously 1588. b. To play 
sportively, heedlessly, or idly, to gambol 15821 
c. To go idly or heedlessly up and down , over, 
through , etc. 1682. a. To run into excesses or 
extravagances of conduct, language, thought, 
etc. 1631. b. trans f. Of a garden, plant: To 
flourish profusely or extravagantly 1800. 3. To 

deal carelessly or waste fully (with property, etc.). 
Also trans. with away , to dissipate (life, time, 
resources). 1646. 

x. b. Dancing Leaves, that wanton'd In the Wind 
Dryden. a. Wantoning on venison and champagne 
Kingsley, fir A. Wilderness of sweets ; for Nature 
here Wantoned as in her prime Milt. 

Wantonly (wpntanli), adv, late ME. 
F-ly 2 .] a. Lewdly, lasciviously, b. Sportively, 
lightheartedly. c. Recklessly, unadvisedly] 
without regard for consequences ; wilfully. 
Wantonness (wg-ntan^Gs). ME. [f. Wan- 
ton a. ■+• ness.] x . The quality of being wanton. 
9. An instance of wantonr.ess; a caprice, whim 
1630b +3. As the name of an allegorical per- 

sonage in a morality play ; also trans/ 1506. 
Wa*nt-wit. 1448. [f. Want v. -i-Wit 

j 3.] One who lacks wit or sense. 

Wanze (wgnz), v. Obs. or dial. [OE. 
wansian , f. wane wanting.] trans. and intr. 
To diminish ; to decrease ; to waste. 

Wap (wgp), sb. Obs. exc. dial. late ME. 
[Belongs to next.] x. A blow, knock, thump, 
9. Sc. A sudden storm 1818. 3. A shake, flap; 

a sweeping or tossing movement 1663. 

Wap (wop), v. Now dial, late ME. [Origin 
obsc. ; cf. Swap v. and Whop t*.] x. trans. 
To throw quickly or with violence, a. intr. To 
strike, knock upon ; to strike through . late MEL 
IjWapacut (w9*pakx»t). 1785- [Amer. In- 
dian.) A large white spotted owl, believed to 
be the snowy owl, Nyctea scandiaca. 
Wapentake (wp-p-, wse*p ntAk). late OE. 
fa. ON. vdpnatak , f. vdpna gen It. pi. of vdpn 
Weapon + tak act of taking.] A subdivision of 
certain English shires, corresponding to the 
' hundred ’ of other counties, b. The judicial 
court of such a subdivision, late ME. 

The shires which have divisions so termed are York* 
shire, Derbyshire, Notts, Lincolnshire, Northamp- 
tonshire, ana Leicestershire, all of which have a largo 
Danish element in the population. 

Wapiti (wapiti). 1817. f a - Cree wapitik 
(Shawnee wahpetee 1 lit. 'white deer'.] Th® 
North Amer. stag or elk, Cervus canadensis. 
Also attrib., w. deer, stag. 

Wappato(o (wp’pfiti?, -a), U.S. 1807. [a. 
Cree wapatowa white mushroom.] The tubers 
of the plant Sagittaria variabilis, used for food 
by Indians. 

Wappens[c)haw (w»*p’nJ5). Also wea- 
pon-. Sc. 1503. [f. wapen WEAPON + schaw 

Show sb, ; prob. orig. a shortening of next.] 

1. Hist. ■ next. 9. A volunteer rine-meeting 
1868. b. S. Africa. Used to render Du. wap- 
ptnschouwing, applied by the Boers to a rifle- 
shooting competition 1899. 

Wappens(C)hawing (wse-p’nJJih]). Also 
weapon-. Sc. Hist, 1694, [f. wapen Weapon 
+ sc hawing SHOWING vbl. sb . ; * Du. wapen- 
schovwing .] A periodical muster or review of 
the men under arms within a particular lordship 
or district* 

War (w§i), sb. [Late OE. werre, a. ONF. 
werre (F. guerre), a. OHG. werra confusion, 
discord, strife, f. Teut. root *wers - 9 

whence also Worse «.] x. Hostile contention 
by means of armed forces, carried on between 
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nations, states, or rulers, or between parties In 
the same nation or state; the employment of 
armed forces against a foreign power or against 
an opposing party in the state. Formerly freq. 
//. in sing, sense. b. transf and fig. Applied 
poet, or rhct. to any kind of active hostility or 
contention between living beings, or of conflict 
between opposing forces or principles ME. a. 
A contest between armed forces carried on In a 
campaign or series of campaigns. (Often with 
identifying word or phrase, as in the Trojan 
war , the Wars of the Roses, the Thirty Years ’ 
War.) ME. ta. Actual fighting ; a battle, en- 
gagement (chiefly poet.) -1837. 4. The kind of 
operations by which the contention of armed 
forces is earned on ; fighting as a department 
of activity, as a profession, or as an art. ME. 
5. concr. Used poet, for: fa. Instruments of 
war, munitions -1713. fb. Soldiers in fighting 
array -18 aa. 

z. W. to the hn(/fi Bee Knipz sh. ih, Open tv., 
avowed active hostility. Phr. To have been in the 
wars (colloq.), to show marks of injury or of rough 
usage. At {o/en) w n fwars, engaged in w. To go 
to w., to enter on hostilities. To go to the war(s 
(arch.), to go abroad as a soldier. To make w. b. 
Such railing eloquence and w. of words Pope. s. 
Holy tv., a war waged in a religious cause: applied 
a.g. to the Crusades. Sacred W. [■ Gr. troA«- 
sot], in Gr. Hut., the designation of two wars waged 
by the Amphictyonic Council against Phocis in 
punishment of alleged sacrilege. 

attrib, and Comb . : W.-baby, one bom during a 
war while the father is on active service ; -corre- 
spondent, a journalist engaged by a newspaper to 
•end home first-hand descriptions of a campaign { war- 
craft, cunning and skill in warfare ; w.-veasels col- 
lectively ; -cry, a cry uttered by a body of fighters to 
encourage each other in a charge, etc. (also fie.) \ 
•dance, a dance performed by savage tribes before 
a warlike excursion or to celebrate a victory 1 -dog, 
a dog trained far use in w. ; % so fig., a fierce warrior j 
-game «■ Krixgsmicl I -horae, a powerful horse rid- 
den in w. by a knight or trooper ; also, a veteran soldier 
or politician: -kettle, among North Amer. Indians, 
a kettle which was set on the fire as part of the cere- 
mony of inaugurating a w.f -lord, a military com- 
mander 1 often used to render K riegsfurr as a title of 
the German Emperors 1 -man, a fighting-man. war- 
rior (now rare) 1 -monger. t(«) * mercenary soldier 1 
{b) one who seeks to bring about w. 1 -note, a musical 
summons to w. | -paint, among North Amer. Indians, 

1 body before going into 


C int applied to the face and _ 

ttle : colloq., one's best clothes and finery 1 w. sav- 
ings certificate : see Savings ; -song, a song in- 
citing to w., or celebrating martial deeds 1 -worn a 
wasted, etc. by w. 

War, wattr (wfir, w}r), a. and adv. Sc. 
and north. ME. [a. ON. verre adj., verr adv. ; 
tee Worse a. and adv.] mm Worse a. and adv. 
Hence War v. % trans. to worst ; to surpass. 
War ( w 5 j ), V.l ME. [f.WARi*. Cf.OF. 

rmerrer; also tmerreier W ARRAY v.] 1. intr. 

To make or carry on war ; to fight. Now only 
literary . b. To serve as a soldier 1535. a. fig. 
Of persons 1 To contend, fight with immaterial 
weapons. Of things, forces, etc.t To be in 
Strong opposition. ME. 

a Carnal desires which warn against the soulc 
Bible (Rheims) x Pet. iL zz. So Watrer, tone 
who engages in warfare -148* j one who wan or con- 
tends (against something) 1836. Wa*rring vbl. sh. 

Waratah (wq-rAta). 1793. [Native Aus- 
tralian name.J z. Any Australian shrub of the 
genus Telofea . asp. T. speeiosissima and T. 
oreades, which bear crimson or scarlet fl ow er s 
In terminal dusters | also, the flower, a. In 
full to, camellia 1 a variety of the camellia 1824. 
Warble (wfrjb’l), sb.i late ME. [a. OF. 
werble \ see WARBLE v. 1 ] orig. A tune or 
melody performed on an Instrument or sung ; 
subseq. (influenced by Warble v. 1 ), the action 
or an act of warbling; gentle and melodious 
singing, esp. of birds, b. Manner of warbling 
X547. c. collect. The united sound of bird-songs 
X776. 

Warble (wflub'l), sbfi 1585. [Origin obsc. 
Cf. WABNRL.J 1. Usually pi. A small hard 
tumour, caused by the pressure of the saddle on 
a horse's back 1607. a. A small tumour or swell- 
ing on the back of cattle, deer, etc., produced 


warbles. 

Warble (wjub’l), 0.1 153a [a. north- 
eastern OF. werbler, werbloier, f. werble War- 


mNsoN. nence wn'roung vat. 
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ble sb. 1 , a. OHG. werbel, f. OTeut, root 
*hwert- to revolve ; see Whirl, Whorl,] z. 
intr. To modulate the voice in singing ; to sing 
with trills and quavers. In later use (influenced 
by sense 3), to sing softly and sweetly, in a 
birdlike manner, b. poet. Of a small stream t 
To make melody as it flows 1579. a. trans. 
To sing with quavering trills and runs, to carol 
Z576. b. To express or celebrate in song or 
verse 1591. a- intr. Of birds x To sing clearly 
and sweetly 1606. 

a. The Sky-lark warbles high His trembling thrilling 
ecstacy Gray. b. You. . w. out your groans with un- 
common elegance Johnson. Hence WaTbling n 61 . 
sb. soft and melodious 
that warbles j occas. i 
Warbling Flycatcher, 

Warble (w§\ib*l), 0.8 1486. [Origin obsc.] 
Falconry, (trans.) To cross (the vrings) together 
over the back after * rousing ' and ' mantling '. 
Warbler (wgublai). 1611. [f. Warble 
v. 1 + -ER * J z. One who warbles or sings ; a 
singer, songster. a. a. In the Old Worlds 
Any of the numerous small plain-coloured sing- 
ing-birds of the family Sylviinae , including the 
blackcap, whitethroat, and others having names 
in which tv. is the second element, as gardens., 
Reed-warbt*er. etc. Z733. b. In America: 
One of the small, usu. bright-coloured, birds, 
with little power of song, of the family hfniotil- 
tidae 1783. c. In Australia and New Zealand : 
A bird of the genera Gerygone, Malurus, and 
others 179a 8- Sc. A group of grace-notes on 
the bagpipe 1875. 4. The W. 1 the title of a 

song-book 1760. 

Ward (wgid), sb. [OE. weard 1 — OTeut 
*wardd, L *wartt-, extended foim of *war- to 


watch, guard.] L Action of watching or guard- 
ing. z. The action or function of a watchman, 
sentinel, or the like ; look-out, watch, guard ; 
also, surveillance, a. Guardianship, keeping, 
control (now rare ) ; spec, guardianship of a child, 
a minor, or other person legally incapable of 
conducting his affairs. Also, the condition of 
being subject to a guardian. ME. b. Feudal 
Law. The control and use of the lands of a 
deceased tenant by knight-service, and the 
guardianship of the infant heir, which belonged 
to the superior until the heir attained his majority 
MEL c. Cossrt of Wards 1 a court established 
by Hen. VIU (and abolished in 1660) for the 
trial of causes relating to wardships. Also, in 
British India, a oourt which deals with cases 
pertaining to the property of minors. xc6a 8- 
Care or charge of a prisoner 5 the condition of 
being a prisoner. Now rare . ME. 

i. Phr. To hold, keep tv. Watch and tv. : wen Watch 
sb. IL a. *.b. All's Well ul 5. c. Called also Court 
of Ward* and Liveries. Master of the Wards (and 
Liveries), the presiding judge of the Court of Wards. 
3. Free w . : see Free a. 

XL. A person 1 in ward *. x. A minor under the 
control of a guardian ; transf one who is under 
the protection or control of another, late ME. 
fa. An orphan under age -159a. 

1. W. in chancery, w. qf court, a minor for whom a 
guardian has been appointed by the Court of Chan- 
cery. or who has become directly subject to the au- 
thority of that Court. 

XXL Defence, z. Fencing. A defensive posture 
or movement ; a mode of parrying 1586. fb. 
Defence, protection, shelter -2697. a. Scots 
Law, Tenure by military sendee. Also, a pay- 
ment in commutation of military service ; more 
explicitly taxed w. Now Hist. 1308. 

IV. A body of guards. z. A company of 
watchmen or guards. Now rare. OE. fa. A 
garrison -x66o. fa* One of the three main 
divisions of an army -*656. 

3. The fore-w. foremoat, the battell in the middest, 
the rere-w. hindermost, ocb w. baaing his troope of 
* m asMB Hounshed. 

V. Place for guarding. 1. In a fortress x The 

circuit of the walls of a castle ; the ground be- 
tween two encircling walls. Obs. exc. arch. 
late MEL a. fa. A prison, b. Each of the 
divisions or separate departments of a prison. 
MEL a* An apartment or division in a hospital 
or lunatic asylum, containing a certain number 
of beds, or allocated to a particular class of 
patien t s 1749. 4. An administrative division of 

a borough or city; orig. a district under the 
jurisdiction of an alderman ; now tun., a district 
which elects Its own Town Councillors, late 
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ME. 5. One of the administrative districts Into 
which Cumberland, Northumberland, and some 
Scottish counties are divided, late MEL 

3. He was lodged in the Fever W. 1758. 4. Meat, 

I for M. tt. L *8*. 

VL An appliance for guarding, a. Each of 
the ridges projecting from the inside plate of a 
lock, serving to prevent the passage of any key 
the bit of which is not provided with Incisions 
of corresponding form and rise 244a b. Each 
of the incisions In the bit of a key, correspond- 
ing to the * wards* of the lock, late ME. 

Comb.t wardcorn (Feudal Law\ a periodical pap> 
ment of corn In commutation of military service f Wr 
maid, a maidservant who performs the menial office* 
of a hospital w. ; -penny {Feudal Law), a rent paid 
to the superior in commutation of military servicai 
•woman (arch.), a woman in charge of her mistress? 
wardrobe. Also, with genitive, wardsman, an inmate 
appointed to supervise his w. in a prison or workhouse. 
Hence Wa*rdable a. liable to pay castle-guard. 
Ward (wgid), v. [OE. weardian : — OTeut. 
'Hoarddjan, -&jan, t. *warrtb ; see prec.] z. 
Irani. To guard, stand guard overt to defend, 
protect arch . or obsol. Also ’fin/r. (absol.V to 
keep guard, a. With in, ojf, up 1 To enclose, 
hem in, shut off (esp. for safety or protection). 
rare. 1586. 8* To parry, fend off, turn aside (a 
blow, attack, weapon, etc.). Now usu. with off. 
1571. b. at sol. or intr. To parry blows ; to stand 
on the defensive in a combat. Obs. or arch, late 
MEL 4. trans. To avert, keep off (harm, dan- 
ger, etc.) 1586. fs. To take up a position of 
defence, take precautions against -1755. 6. 

trans. To place (a patient) in a particular hos- 
pital ward ; to lodge (a vagrant) in a * casual 
ward ' 1879. 7. Of a dog : To line or cover (a 
bitch) 1781. 

z. S. Michels Mount.. That wardes the Westeme 
costc Spenser. To watch and tv. see Watch v. 1 . 6. 
II. a. a. The machinery not warded off or guarded 
in any way Dickens. 3. b. A Nation. .redier to 
strike than w. Lyly. 3. Regard must be bad. .to w. 
against the bleak North wind 1736. 

-ward suffix, OE. -weard, primarily form- 
ing adjs. with the sense * having a specified di- 
rection * t — OTeut. +-tvardo~, f, 'ward-, var. of 
+werj- v— prc-TeuL *wert- (L. vertere) to turn 

I. The suffix, usu. denoting direction of movement 
was orig. appended only to local adva., and in OE. 
was stillconfined to this useu a. The aefis. in -weard, 
like the corresponding words in other Teut- Iuihl 
admitted of being used advb. in the accua* (OR 
.weard) or in the gen. (OE. -t veardes -weeds) of the 
neut. sing. On the analogy of the older advs. with 
this suffix, there were formed in MR. several com- 
pounds in which -weard was added to advs., esp. to 
compound advs. of phrasal origin, as in abackward. 
adownward, awayward (which were soon displaced 
by the aphetic forms backward, downward, way- 
ward. 3. In OR. the adv. t&weard was ako used as 
a prep., with the sense * in the direction leading to , 
and in early ME. \fromtvard acquired a similar use. 
Later there are isolated examples of this development 
uf function in some other adva. in -ward (e.g. inward, 
onward). 4. In OE. the suffix was sometimes at- 
inched to a phrase consisting of a sb. or pronoun 
governed by a prep. The description of this type of 
expression (represented by the obs. or arch, forms 1 to 
heaven wardCsV to the city ward(s * to us-wardty, as 
a * tmesis ' of the preps. towardU, XfromwartA*, b 
not historically correct. 5. On the analogy of the 
abvb. compounds originating from the omission of to 


e.g. heavenward adv. from to heavenward), the suf- 
x has in t‘ * 


the mod. Eng. period been added finely to 
sos. to form advs. expressing direction, aspect, or 
tendency. From the 16th c. onwards there has bcea 
a growing disposition to use the advs. in ward as 
adjs. | In the tptb c. or the last years of ths 18th c. 
several new adjs. of this formation appear for the first 
lime*. e.g. earthward, Godwmrd, skyward tbesc^ 
however, nave been confined to literary use. 

Warden 1 (wgud’n). ME. {m. OF. war- 
dein, north-eastern var, of guard*n(t Guar- 
dian.] 1. One who has the cans of something 
specified; a keeper, Obs. exc. poet. b. A 
gatekeeper, porter, sentinel. Now rare. ME 
fa, • Guardian a. -1700. a* A regent or 
viceroy appointed to rule a country in the king's 
absence or minority, Obs. exc. Hist. ME. b. 
The gov e r n or of a town, province, or district j 
the commander of a fortress. Obs. exc. Hist. 
in the title W of the Marches, ME. 4. In cer- 
tain guilds, esp. In the Livery Companies of the 
City of London 1 A member of the governing 
body under the authority of the Master or the 
Prime W. late MEL to. Freemasonry . Either of 
two officers (called Senior and punier W) ta 
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a symbolic lodge, whose duty it is to assist the 
Worshipful Master 1733. g. The superinten- 
dent 01 a harbour, market, or the like 1538. 
0 . — Churchwarden z. late ME. b. transf ; 
Applied to an official with similar functions 
In a Jewish synagogue X879. 7, In the titles of 
officers holding positions of trust under the 
Crown, a. (Lora) W, of the Cinque Ports : see 
Cinque Ports. 1435, to. W. of the Mint : un- 
til 1823 the title of the chief officer of the Mint 
1463. e. (Lord) W. of the Stanneries s an officer 
appointed by the Duke of Cornwall to preside 
over the mining parliaments of Cornwall 2485. 
d. IV. of the Standards t an officer of the Board 
of Traae having the custody of the standards of 
weight and measure 2878. 8. The title given to 
the head or presiding officer of certain colleges 
and schools, hospitals, etc. 2575. 9. An officer 
to whose custody prisoners are committed ; the 
governor of a prison, esp. in the old title W. of 
the Fleet (Prison) ME. zo. A member of a 
committee appointed to take charge of the re- 
pair and make regulations for the use of a 
Bridge, a highway, etc. 2486. 11. U.S. (and 

earlier in colonial use). The officer who pre- 
sides at ward-meetings or elections 1763. 19. 

Canada. The head of a county council 1873. *3* 
Australia. The government official, with magis- 
terial powers, in charge of a goldfield 1861 . 

l to. Female wardens made a fit outpost for this 
palace of many women Stevenson. 3. Firg-w. (U.S.) : 
■ee Fixe sb. 5. Fuh-w. (U.S.). an official in charge 
of fisheries. Game w., an officer having the superin- 
tendence of the game of a particular locality. 6. 
Rival candidates for the office of the people's w. 1914. 
8. 111 .. talks as superciliously, and walks As stately, 
as the W. of a colledge 163s. 

attrib . : W. -court (Hist.), a court held by the W. of 
the Marches. Hence Wa a rdency, the position of a 
w. t the sphere or district in which a w. exercises his 
functions. W aTdenry, the office or position of w. ; 
the jurisdiction of, or district under the care of, a W. of 
the Marches. Wa*rdenahip, the office or position 
of a w. 

Warden* (wjid’n). late ME. [Origin 
ebsc.l An old variety of baking pear. 

attrib. and Comb., as w.-/tar, ./it, .fret. 

Warder (wOidw), sbJ late ME. [a. AF. 
warden, wardour, I. warder (OF. garder) to 
Guard.] i. A soldier or other person set to 
guard an entrance; also, a watchman on a 
tower, a. An official In charge of prisoners in 
a Jail 2855. 

1. Late ward ours In the Tower of London 1679. fir 
Memorie, the W. of the Brains Shake. Hence Wa*r- 
der P. trams, to provide with a w, or sentinel. 
Wa*rderahlp, the office or position of w.| the carry- 
big out of the duties of a w. 

Warder (wgidai), sb* 2440. [Origin 
ebsc. ) In early use: A staff or wand. Later, 
the baton or truncheon carried as a symbol of 
effioe, etc., esp. as used to give the signal for 
the commencement or cessation of hostilities in 
a battle or tournament. 

Wa*rderer. Ohs. ex c. Hijt. late ME. 
[Identical with prec.] A warder or truncheon. 

Wardian (wg'idttn), a. 1849. [f. the name 
of the Inventor, N.B. Ward + -ian.] In W. 
mu, a close-fitting case with glass sides and 
top for growing small ferns and other moisture- 
loving plants. 

Warding (w$*idiq), vhl . sb. late ME. [f. 
Ward v. 4* -ino l .l t . The action of guarding 
(a place) ; the action or duty of keeping guard, 
a. So. Imprisonment 2497* 8- The fashioning 

of the wards of keys, In to. file 1846. 
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1. Wenching and w. 1 wen Watcmino vbl.sb. 1 b. 

Ha was put under w. for a time Scon 3> A thin flat 
file called a ' w. file* 1881. 


Wardmote (w5*admo»t). late ME. U. 
Ward sb.+moie moot * 3 .] A meeting of the 
ddsoas of a ward ; esp. in the City of London, 
8 meeting of the liverymen of award under the 

presidency of the alderman. 

attrib, t w. Inquest, quest, (a) a Judicial Inquiry 
made by a w. | (#) the body of man composing a w. 

Wardour-mtreet (w§"xdaj|itrft). The name 
of 8 street in London, mainly occupied by 
dealers III antique and imitation-antique furni- 
ture. Used attrib . In W. English, applied to 
the pseudo-archaic diction affected oy some 
writers, esp. of historical novels x888. 
WardreM (wgudrts). 187a. [f. Warder 
A 1 * -ass*.] A female warder In a prison, 


Wardrobe (w5ud,web), late ME. [a. AF. 
north-eastern OF. s ear derobe, var. of garderobe 
Garde robe.) +1. A room in which wearing 
apparel was kept ; esp. a room adjoining the 
sleeping apartment ; hence, a dressing-room 
-2859. to. A room in which theatrical costumes 
and properties are kept 1712, c. A movable j 
closed cupboard, fitted with hooks or pegs, often 
also with shelves or movable trays and drawers, j 
in which wearing apparel is kept ; esp. as a 
piece of bedroom furniture 2794. a. The office 
or department of a royal or noble household 
charged with the care of the wearing apparel, 
late ME. 3. A person's stock of wearing ap- 
parel. late ME. 

s. traru f. France appears to be the w. of the world 
*754- C. Their intellectual w. has few whole pieces 
in it Lamb. s. The Lady of the Strachy, married the 
yeoman a 0f the ward rob Shaks. 3. transf. Flowers, 
that their gay wardrop wear Milt. 

attrib. an A Comb. : w. bedstead, a bedstead adapted 
to fold up into aw.; w. book, a book in which the 
accounts of a w. were kept ; w. dealer, a dealer in 
second-hand clothes; w. master, mistress, one 
who has charge of the professional w. of an actor or 
actress or of a theatrical company; .room =1 bj 
•trunk, a trunk designed to stand on end and serve 
as a wardiobe. Hence Wa*rdrober (now Hist.), 
an officer of a royal household who had charge of the 
robes, wearing apparel, etc. late ME. 

Wa-rd-room. 1801. [Ward sb.') 1. The 
mess-cabin of naval commissioned officers above 
the rank of sub-lieutenant; hence, the com- 
missioned officers as a body. a. — Guard- 
room 1853. 

-Wards, suffix, OE. - weardes , corresp. to 
OS., MLG. ^wardet) OHG., MUG. -warles, the 
ending of the neut. genit. sing, (used advb.) of 
adjs. in Oleut. *-wardo- \ see -ward. 

z. The history of -wards as an advb. suffix is Identi- 
cal with that of -<i vard\ beside every adv. in .ward 
there has existed (at least potentially) a parallel for- 
mation in -wards, and vice versa. The two forms 
are so nearly synonymous that the choice between 
them is mostly determined by some notion of euphony 
in the particular context. Where, however, the mean- 
ing to be expressed includes the notion of manner as 
well as direction of movement, -wards is required, as 
in ‘ to walk hack wards In other instances the dis- 

tinction seems to be that -wards is used when the 
adv. is meant to express a definite direction in contrast 
with other directions: thus we say ' it is moving for- 
wards if it is moving at all ', but * to come forward 
not * forwards \ a. In OE. the suffix -wtardgs, like 
-ward, was added to phrases containing the preps. 
td and f util (see -ward 4). In to..warcRjs, from . . 
wards, the two forms of the suffix were formerly 
equally common, but . wards now survives only in 
dialects. 

To Troyewardes Cuauckr. To me-wards Herrick. 
The nobles come peoplewards Thackbkay, He was 
growing downwards, brutewards 1893. 

Wardship (wo-jdjip). 1454. [f. Ward 
sb. +-SHIP.] 1. The office or position of a 
guardian ; spec. in Feudal law, the guardian- 
ship and custody of the person and lands of a 
minor with all profits accruing during his 
minority. a. The state or condition of being 
a ward ; spec, in Feudal law , the condition of 
being under guardianship as a minor 1549. 

s. This is the master-piece of a modern politician,., 
how the puny Law may he brought under the w. and 
controul of Inst and will Milt. 

Ware (weu), sb . 1 Sc. andtAW. [OE. wdr, 
repr. OTeut *wairom , f. +wai-, *wf- to bind ; 
sec Wire sb."\ Seaweed j esp. largo drift sea- 
weed used as manure. In Scots Law, the right 
of gathering seaweed on the shore, Also Sba- 

W Ware (we*i), sb* [OE. waru - OFris. 
wen, MLG., MDu. ware, ON. vrra .] x. collect, 
sing, or pi. Articles of merchandise or manu- 
facture ; the things which a merchant, trades- 
man, or pedlar has to sell; goods, commodi- 
ties. b. An article of merchandise, a saleable 
commodity (rare) x88x. a. With defining word, 
as dye-, grocery-, peltry+oare. Also Hardware, 
Hollow-ware, Ironware, Small-warb(s, 
etc.) late ME. 3. spec. a. Vessels, etc., made 
of baked clay. Chiefly with defining word, as 
Brown-, China-, Delf-. Glass-mwy! see 
these words, and Earthenware, Stoneware 
1762. tto. Textile fabrics -2748* c. The spat of 
oysters in Its third year 2877. 4- transf. and 

\£g. ME. to. Applied joc. to women 1558. c. 
[The hale w. (Sc.) t the whole number, quantity, 
or amount 1563. 


u/l. A capricious man of fashion might sometimes 
cferfo 


1 . _ , 

prefer foreign wares, merely because they were foreign, 
to cheaper and better goods.. made at home Adam 
Smith. 3. to. Euerything he wore was substantial 
honest, home-spun w. Addison. 4. There is nothing 
Immodest.. in the advertisement of a man's literary 
rare* 1865. 

Ware(we®j),a. arch. [OE .«/«**! -OTent 
*waro~. f. *wat- to observe, take care.] fredic, 
z. — Aware a. a. a. Prepared, on one's guard, 
vigilant, cautious. OE. 8. Careful or cautious 
in avoiding. Const, of. late ME. 4. Prudent, 
sagacious, cunning, skilled. Frequently coupled 
with wise. OE. 

z. Thou speak'st wiser then thou art w. of Shaks- 
s. They shall find him w. an' wakin', as they found 
him long ago I 1897. 3. * Be ye wattre o' judgin * the 
Almichty ' 1868. 

Ware (ww), v . 1 [OE. warian OTeut. 
*war 6 jan, i. *war* to guard, watch. In ME. 
the native word coalesced with ware from 
AF. t oarer (OF. ganr), adopted from Tout.] 
ti. inlr. To give heed, take care, be on one's 
guard ; esp. imper., as a warning cry, a call to 
animals, and in hunting -*1895. to. with clause. 
Obs . or arch. OE. 9 . trans. To beware of, 
guard against ; to avoid, shun. Chiefly in imper. 
■■ look out for 1 arch. OE. to. In hunting and 
in cries to animals, as w. hawk (fig. -> look out 
for police, detectives, etc.), to. horse, etc. Now 
chiefly in w. wheat ( — don 't ride over it), ut 
holes, w. wire • Occas. pron. (wfij). XC39. 

t. W. there, roome for Sir Adam Prick eshaft Dskkke 
to. W. what you do B. Jons. 

Ware (weu), v. % Now Sc. and dial, late 
ME. [a. ON. verja to invest (money), lay out.] 
trans . To spend, lay out (money, goods). 
Const, in, on, upon. 

fig. There would be little love wared on the matter 
Scott. 

Warehouse (we»\ihans), ME. [f. Ware 
sb.*+ House sb. CL Du. warerthuis, G. waren* 
haus.'] A building or part of a building used 
for the storage of merchandise ; the building in 
which a wholesale dealer keeps his stock of 
goods for sale ; a building in which furniture or 
other property may be stored; a government 
building (more fully Bonded w.) where goods 
are kept in bond. tb. Used as a more dignified 
synonym for 'shop* -1857. c. In a printing 
office, the department responsible for printed 
work and ' white ' paper 1888. 

transf. The kldncy-pie man has just walked away 
with his w. on his arm Dickens. 
attrib . : w.-room, storage in a w. 

Warehouse (we**ihans),v. 1799. [f.prec.J 

trans. To deposit or secure (goods, furniture, 
bonded wares) in a warehouse. Hence Wa’re- 
houelng vbl. sb., the depositing goods, etc., in 
a warehouse ; also, money paid lor the accom- 
modation of a warehouse. 

Warehouseman (we«\xhcrosm&n, we**ros- 
m*n). 2635. [f. Warehouse sb. + Man jA] 
1. A man employed in or having the charge of 
a warehouse, n. A wholesale merchant (esp. a 
trader in textile materials) who has a warehouse 
for the storing of merchandise 2677, to. Italian 
w. : see Italian a. 

Wareless, a. arc/t. 1569. [f. fware care, 
heed, + -less.] z. Unwary, Incautious, a. 
Unguarded, unconscious (of danger) 156a. 
Wa*rely, adv. Obs. or arch. [OE. t vmrlice, 
f. waer Ware a , ; see -LY.*] Watchfully, cau- 
tiously : prudently. 

Warfare (wg.rfe»j), sb. 2456. [f. War sb. 
+ Fare sb. 1 ) orig. A going to war, in phrases, 
as fto go aw . ; now, the action of carrying on 
in war ; the act or state of conflict. 

The Philistines gathered their armies together for 
w. 1. Sam. xxviii. 1. Hence fWaTfare v. intr. to 
wage war, take part in war. 

fWaTiangle, OE. The shrike. 

Warily (we**rili), adv. 155a. [f. Wary 
a. 4 -ly >.] In a wary manner, cautiously, 
•(■watchfully. 

Wariness (w£e*rin6s). 255a. [£. as prec* 
+ -ness.] The quality of being wary j cautious- 
ness, circumspection. 

tWafiaon. ME. [a. OF., north-eastern t. 
g(u)arison Garrison j&] 1. A gift bestowed 

by a superior ; a reward -157a. 
by Scott for : A note of assault 
t. Mynstrellt, playe vp for your waryson And well 
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quyt It achall be® 1460. a. Straight they sound their 
w. And storm and spoil thy garrison Scott. 

Work, obs. ana diaL 1. Work. 

Warlike (wg-jbik), a. late ME. [f. War 
sb, +-LIKE.] t. Naturally disposed to warfare 
or fighting ; skilled in war, martial ; valiant ; 
bellicose 1470. fa. Equipped for fighting or 
war -17IX. 3. Of or pertaining to war 1560. 

4. Of or belonging to a warrior (poet.) x«x. 

s. The w. sound Of Trumpets loud and Clarions 
Milt. a. A Pyrate of very Warlicke appointment 
Shaks. i Thirtie Carts loaden with Mum lion, car* 
riages, ana other w. utensils 165a. 

Warlock (w5*ilpk). [OE. wdrloga traitor, 
enemy, devil. The mod. forms with final ~(r)k 
are Sc. in origin.] ti. The Devil ; Satan -1568. 

a. One in league with the Devil and so possess- 
ing occult and evil powers ; a sorcerer, wizard ; 
the male equivalent of witch . Sc. and n, dial. 
late ME. b. Sc. A magician, conjurer 1721. 
8 . alt rib. or as adj . That is a warlock, late ME. 

b. Pertaining to a warlock or warlocks 1786. 

a. The gipsy ..sneaks out at night with the bats and 
the owls, — So do Witches and Warlocks, Ghosts, Gob- 
lins, and Ghoula Basham. Hence WaTlockry 
{Obs. or arch.), the practice of magic ; wizardry. 

Warm (wfim), a. (and r^. 1 ) [Com. Teut. ; j 
OR. wcarm : — OTeut. *tuarmo -, probably to be 
identified with Indo-Eur. r jp*hortno- t *g*hermo-, 
repr. by Gr. $tpfi6s hot, L. formus warm, etc.] 
A. adi. 1, Having a fairly high temperature ; 
affording or giving out a considerable degree of 
heat (less than that indicated by hot), a. Of 
the body, the blood, etc. : Having the degree of 
beat natural to the living organism OE. b. Of 
persons: Glowing with exertion or exercise, 
with eating and drinking, etc. Of exercise: 
Strenuous enough to raise one's temperature. 
1606. c. Applied to tears, kisses (combining 
the literal idea of bodily warmth with that of 
affection), etc, late ME, 3. Of clothing, etc. : 
Made of material which retains heat in the body 
ME. 4. Of a drug or edible : Producing a sen* 
sation of heat in the body 1737. 5. Of a scent 

or trail : Fresh, strong 1713. 6. Of the person 

chosen to seek or guess, in children's games : 
Near the object sought; on the verge of finding 
or guessing i860. +7. Comfortably settled [in 

a seat, office) ; securely established in (posses- 
sion of) -1809. 8. Comfortably off, well to do. 

Now chiefly colloq. 1571. 0* Of fighting, etc. : 

Vigorously conducted. Of a combatant: Dan- 
gerous to tackle. Of a locality : Dangerous to 
live in. 1627. 10. Of persons, controversy, the 

passions, etc. ? Ardent, zealous, keen ; prone to 
excitement, impulsive. Now somewhat rare. 
late ME. xx. Hot-tempered, angry 1547. xa. 
Full of love, gratitude, etc. ; very cordial or 
tender 1480. 13. Characterized by, of the nature 
of, or prone to sexual desire ; amorous 159a. 
14. Of fancy, ideas, etc.: Ardent, lively, glowing 
1668. b. Of imaginative composition: Indeli- 
cate in its appeal to sexual emotion 1814. 15. 

Of colour : Suggestive of warmth 1764. 

s. Promise me to take a little something w. before 
you go to bed Dickens, fig. To keep a seat or place 
to., to occupy it temporarily for another. a. A far’d 
gowne to keepehim warm® Shaks. c. In Winter with 
warme teares lie melt the snow Shaks. 3. W. doth* 
ing for the pooi 1017. 7. The conquering King was 

scarce w. in his Throne 1647. 8. A w. man 1 a fellow 
who will cut up well Macaulay. 9. Phr. IV. work, 
hot fighting. To make it (or things) to. for (a person), 
to attack or " go for ' him. A ». reception, a vigorous 
onslaught or resistance; a demonstration of hostile 
feeling, ta My warmest vows of constancy Goldsm. 
A very w. friendship Dickens. They were now w. 
friends 1891. 

B. absol. and sb. 1 i. That which Is warm ; 
warmth (rare) ME, a. British (Service) w., a 
warm short overcoat worn especially by officers 
of the army 1901. 

Comb . : w. bath, a bath of w. water (often as medi- 
cal treatment): -blooded a., having w. blood: spec. 
of mammals and birds, which have a uniform high 
temperature 1 -hearted a., having a w. heart | of a 
generous and affectionate nature 1 -house, a kind of 
hot-house 1 w. water, water heated to a degree con- 
siderably below boiling-point t the seas of wanner 
regions as opposed to the Arctic Ocean f w. with 
colloq., (spirits) mixed with hot water and sugar. 
Hence Wa-rmish a. somewhat w. WaTtn-ly adv n 
•nema (now rare). 

Warm (wjxm), ado. [OE. wearmt, £, the 

adjj Warmly ; so as to be warm. 

Warm (w§jm), v. [Two formations : (I) 


OE. (+wierman}, wfrman r— OTeut. * warm tan ; 
(ii) OE. wearmtan : — OTeut. *warmmjan ; Doth 
f. OTeut *warmo- Warm «.] I. x. tram. To 
make (the body, etc.) warm by approach to a 
fire, by exercise, clothing, etc.; to impart warmth 
to. a .fig. To inspire with affection or kindly 
feelings ; to render eager or zealous ; fto exhort 
to valour ; fto provoke (temper). Of drink : 
To excite, stimulate. 1596. 3. To make (a 

material object or substance) warm ; to heat 
moderately OE. b. To impart warmth of colour 
to 1853. 4. To heat (a building, a room) to a 

moderate temperature 1858. +5. To inaugurate 
(a new bouse) by a feast or entertainment -x8oo. 
f0. Mil. To throw (an enemy) into commotion 
by a cannonade -1790. 7. dial. To beat, flog 

1824. 

s. Warming themselves in the sun 1798. The blood 
that warms an English yeoman i8<j6. absol. There 
shall not be a coale to w. at Isa. xlvii. 14. a. It will 
w. my heart to witness the happiness of those friends 
who are dearest to me Dickens. Anne, who is so 
difficult to w. up to bare satisfaction point 1857. 3. 

To tv. u/ (U.S. to to. over), to make warm again 
(cooked food that has become cold). AIso ( /ff. : All the 
old anti-Turk abuse was warmed up again 1876. 7. 

Take out your strap and w. him >853. 

IL intr. x. To be raised in temperature OE. 
b. Of colour: To become 'warmer* or more 


ruddy 1831. a. To become affectionate, kindly, 
or genial (to, towards a person), late ME. 3. 
To become eager, animated, or enthusiastic. 
Also with up. 1749. 

a. Your Grace's heart wad w. to the tartan Scorr. 
3. To to. (up) to, to acquire zest for, ' put one's back 
into *. Hence Warm sb. 1 an act of warming or state 
of becoming warm (somewhat colloq.). Wa'rmer, a 
person who warms ( poet.)\ a contrivance for warm- 
ing (usu. with defining word prefixed, as foot plate - 
«/.). Wa'rming, vbU sb. the action of making warm, 
the state of becoming ' warm ;(dial.) athrashing, trounc- 
ing; also att rib. Wa*rming ppl. a, WaTiniab 
a. somewhat warm. 

Wa*rming-pan. 1573. 1. A long-handled 
covered pan of metal (usu. of brass) to contain 
live coals, etc., formerly in common use for 
warming beds. a. Hist. With allusion to the 
story that James Il's son, afterwards called the 
Old Pretender, was a supposititious child intro- 
duced into the Queen’s bed in a warming-pan 
1689. 8. slang. A person who temporarily holds 
a place or employment until the intended occu- 
pant is ready to take it 1846. 

a Our immortal deliverer from papists and pretenders, 
and wooden shoes and warming pans Scorr. X. A 
locum tenons (ecclesiastic*, a w.) was wanted for a 
Yorkshire living 1846. 

Warmth (wpimb). ME. [OE. +wierm}u , 
*wxrm}u * MLG. , MHG. wermede, warmte : — 
OTeut. *warmi/>6, t *warmo - : see WARM a. 
and -th.] x. A moderately hot or pleasantly 
heated state of the atmosphere; a temperate 
heat radiating from the sun, a fire, etc. a. The 
natural heat of a living body ; vital heat 1599. 

3. A moderate degree of heat inherent or pro- 
duced in a substance or liquid 1748. 4. An 

excited or fervent state of the feelings ; strength 
or glow of feeling ; ardour, enthusiasm ; hearti- 
ness 1596. b. A heated state of the temper ap- 
proaching anger ; the expression or exhibition 
of this 1710. 5. A glowing hue ; spec, in Paint - 

ing, a glowing effect produced by the use of 
warm colours 17x7. 

a No w., no breath shall testifie thou liuest Shaks. 

4. The matter was taken up with unexpected w. 1893. 

5. Titian's w. divine Pops. His skin had a truly 
Spanish w. and intensity of colouring 1834. Hence 
Wa*rmthle«a a, (rare) devoid of warmth. 

Warn Ywgxn) , u. 1 [OE. war{e)nian, wearer 
ian OTeut. *waran 6 jan (S/an), f. *war- to 
be cautious ; see Ware a.] x. tram. To give 
timely notice to (a person) of impending danger 
or misfortune, a. To put (a person) on his 
guard, to caution agaimt some person or thing 
as dangerous ME. 3* To give (a person) cau- 
tionary notice or advice with regard to actions 
or conduct OE. 4. To inform, notify. Now 
only In restricted use, to notify of something 
requiring attention. ME. b. To give previous 
notioe to ME. c. absol. or intr. Of a dock 1 To 
make the clicking or whirring noise which in- 
dicates that it is about to strike, dial, 2846. 3. 
To notify of something commanded ; to order 
under penalties, late ME. b. To notify (a per- 
son) to go from , out of (a place), away 1599. 


8. To summon (a person to a duty, place, etc.). 
In later use chiefly, To summon officially ; to 
command the attendance of. Now only Mil. 
ME. 

x. They say it often comes to w. people of their 
death Mrs. Radclifte. 3. absol. A perfect Woman, 
nobly planned, To w., to comfort, and command 
Wordsw. 1 w. you not to do so : 1 w. you to read 
what I have written 185a. 4. The broker did not w, 

us of the arrival of the vessel *886, b. But I w. you 
I will call again very soon xB66. 3. He had warn'd 

them from the Seas Drydbm. His royal summons 
warn'd the land, That all.. Should instant take the 
spear Scott. To to. off, to notify (a person) to keep 
at a distance, or to keep off (private ground). 7 # 
to. off (the course) (Racing), to prohibit (a defaulter 
against the laws of the Jockey Club) frona riding or 
running horses at meetings under its jurisdiction. 6 . 
Hick. III. 1. iiL 39. Officers and soldiers are warned 
for guard x8oe. Hence Wa’rner, one who warns or 

S ives warning to others 1 tranff. esp. a mechanical 
evice for giving warning. 

tWam, [Two formations: (I) OE. 
wieman OTeut. *wamjan ; (ti) OE. wearn- 
ian 1 — OTeut. *wambjan ; both f. OTeut. 
*wamb (OE. weam), f. the root *wer*, war* 
to obstruct, defend.] tram. To refuse, deny, 
forbid ; to prevent, hinder, restrain -x6xx. 
Warnel Now dial. [OE. wer- 

tfjrgr/.] — WARBLK sb* a, 3. 

Warning (w6inii)\ vbl . sb. [OE. war{e)n- 
ung, we am ing , f. war(e)nian , weamian Warn 
v . 1 ; see -ing *,] +1. Taking heed, precaution 
-1590. 9. Previous intimation or threat of im- 
pending evil or danger ; a portent of coming 
evil OE. 8- Advice to bewnre of a person or 
thing ; cautionary advice against imprudent or 
vicious action, etc. OR. b. A deterrent example 
16x3. 4. Previous notice of an event whether 

good or bad ME. b. In some docks, the rat- 
tling or whirring noise which precedes the strik- 
ing 1 775- 5- Notice of the termination of a busi- 
ness relation given by one of the parties to the 
other ; esp. by a landlord to a tenant, a master 
to a servant, etc., or vice versa, late ME. t®. 
Intimation, notification of a fact or a present 
occurrence -1891. 

a. Phr. Te give to. (to)\ Look® to thy selfe; I gyue 
thee fayre w. 1600. ^Scarborough tv.: see Scar- 
rorough. 3. A wyse man wil receaue warnynge, hut 
a foole wil sooner be smytten in the face Cover da lb 
Prav. x. 6. To take tv., to alter one's course of action 
when warned of its danger, b. Such a man is a spec- 
tacle and a w. to us all 1857. 4. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 60. 
An Angel gave the Blessed Virgin three days w. of 
her Death 1701. 5. Mary Duhley gave her mistress 

w. : no fault to find with her place, but wanted a 
change 187a. 

Comb. : w.-bell, (a) a bell for giving alarm of fire 
or invasion : ( 4 ) a bell announcing the imminent de- 
parture of a vessel 5 -gun, a gun sounded as an alarm 
or announcement : -lever. Horology, the lever that 
sets in motion the w.- wheel: -piece, (a) m to.^un | 
(b) Horology, the piece that 1 warns ’ that the clock is 
about to strike ; w.-pipe, an overflow pipe serving to 
show when a cistern is too full: W.- wheel. Horology , 
the wheel that produces the ' warning ’. 

Warning (wjuniij), ppl. a. 155a. [f. u 

prec. + -INO*.] That warns, in senses of the 
verb ; spec, in Biol, of coloration or other dis- 
tinctive marks found in caterpillars, etc. Hence 
Wa rningly adv, 

WaT Office. 1721. ft. The department 
of the British Government, presided over by the 
Secretary of State for War. which U charged 
with the administration of the Army ; the build- 
ing in which the business of this department is 
carried on. b. U.S. The War Department. 
WftTp fwfljp) , sb. [OE. woarp ; — OTeut. 
+warpo~, f. +werp-, warp- to throw; see next] 
x. Weaving. The threads which are extended 
lengthwise in the loom, usu. twisted tiardcr 
than the weft or woof, with which these threads 
ate crossed to form the web nr piece. 9. Naut. 
A rope or light hawser attached at one end to 
some fixed object, used in hauling or in moving 
a ship from one place to another in a harbour, 
road, or river ME. b. Trawl-Ashing. A rope 
attached to a net 1835. c. Whaling, A rope 
fastened to a harpoon 1897. $. A tale of four 

(occas. three or a couple) esp. used of fish and 
oysters, late ME. 4. Alluvial sediment deposited 
by water ; silt 1698. b. A bed or layer of this 
1678. 5. A twist or bending, esp. in wood not 
properly dried ; also, the state or being warped 
or twisted 1679. 6. fig. A perversion or per- 
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verse inclination of the mind ; a mental twist 
1764. 

1. fir. Sorrow is. .the. - woof which Is woven into the 
w. of fife 1649. 4. The tide is let In at high water to 
deposit the w. 1805. 5. A w. in the glass made him 

loolc as if he had taken poison 1871. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 (sense 1) w. -twist , yarn 1 (sense 
s) iv. -anchor, -rape 1 W.-beam, the roller on which 
the w. is wound i dace, a kind of lace having threads 
so placed as to resemble the w. of a fabric 1 -wire, one 
of the lengthwise wires in a wire-loom. 

Warp (wgip), v. [Com. Tent. str. vb. ; OE. 
toe organ (wearp, wurpon, worpen) : — OTeut. 
*werpan-, warp-, wurp - ; cf. prec. The str. con- 
jugation did not survive later than the 15th c,] 
tl, trans . To cast, throw, fling -1513. II. x. 
To bend, curve, or twist fan object) out of 
shape ; spec, to curve (timber) by the application 
of steam ; also, to distort, contort (the body or a 
limb, the features), late ME. a. intr. To be- 
come bent, twisted, or uneven, by shrinkage or 
contraction : esp. said of timber 1440. 3. trans. 

To cause to snrlnk, shrivel, corrugate (rare) 
1600. b. intr . To shrink or shrivel, become 
contracted or wrinkled (rare) 1579. 4. trans. 

To pervert, distort (the mind, judgement, princi- 
ples. etc.) ; to turn (aside) from rectitude or the 
straight path. Also const, from, out of, to , into , 
1599. 5. To distort, wrest, misinterpret (a fact, 

account, etc.) 17x7. 6. To turn aside (a moving 

body) from its path or orbit. Also, to deflect 
(one's iourney). tare . 1735. ty. intr. To turn 
from the straight path ; to deviate, swerve, go 
astray -1817. 

a. Old wood seldom warps in the wetting Scott. 
3. A.Y.L . 11. vii. 187. b. The Fames of Shakespear 
and of Ben Must w^ before iny nobler fire To their 
regardless Tombs retire TutChin. 4. I have no pri- 
vate considerations to w. me in this controversy Awu- 
■om. lty the present mode of education we are for- 
cibly warped from the bias of nature Goldsm. 5. 
Warping the Scriptures into Erastianism Scott. 7. 
for M. 1. i, 15. 

IIL x. trans. To arrange (threads, yam) so as 
to form a warp ; to wind on a warp-beam 1598. 
a. Hope-making. To stretch (yarn) into lengths 
to be tarred 18x5. fj. To twist, entwine, in- 
sert (something into something else) -182a. 4. 

Angling. To fasten (the materials of an artificial 
fly) to the hook 1676. 

3. Those strings of pearl, which you fret me by warp- 
ing into niv tresses Scott. 

IV. i. Naut. To move (a ship) along by haul- 

ing on a 1 warp Also absol . and intr. of a 
ships To move by warping. X513. 9. intr. Tu 

progress slowly or with effort by using the 
hands as well as the feet. Also refl. 1796. 3. 
To float or whirl through the air. Chiefly poet. 
*5 6 5* 

x. Phr. To to. one's way. a The first mate, .warp- 
ing himself from one belaying-pin to another 1859. 

V. x. trans. To choke up (a channel) with 
alluvial deposit. Also intr., to become choked 
up. 174s. a. To cover (land) by natural or 
artificial flooding, with a deposit of alluvial 
soil 1799. Hence Warped ppl. a. bent, con- 
torted, or twisted out of shape; enriched with 
alluvial warp. Wa’rper, one who winds yam 
in preparation for weaving ; one who lays the 
warp for the weaver. 

WaT-path. 1768. Among North Amer. 
Indians: The path or route taken by a warlike 
expedition. 

To be or go on the «*., to go to war, be out for scalps ; 
also trams/, and fig. 

Wa rping, vbl. sb, 144a [f. Warp v, + 

-ING l . J x. The action of preparing a warp for 
weaving. 9. The action of moving a ship from 
one place to another by means of warps 1513. 

3. The process of flooding low-lying land near 
a tidal river so that the muddy alluvium may 
be deposited when the water Is withdrawn 1799. 

4. The action of twisting or bending, or the 

fact of becoming twisted or bent ; an instance 
of this X440. 5. Carpentry. . A strengthening 

brace 1833. 6. Angling, . rhe wound thread 

which attaches the artificial fly to the hook 
1676. , . 

4. fig The w. of opinion which the bias of patriotism 

causes Stances. . 

llWarracoori (worAkQ«*ti). 1858, [Native 
name.) The wood of the white cedar of 
Demerara. 

— 1466. 

, waran- 


tir Warrant v.) a. A guarantee, an under- 
taking to secure another against risk. Chiefly 
in Scots Law ; now only as a literary archaism 
1488. b. spec, in Scots Law. The obligation to 
indemnify the grantee or purchaser of land if 
an evictive or paramount claim should be es- 
tablished against the lands through defect of 
title 1466. 

a. I 'so be caution for them — I'sc give you my per* 
sonal w. Scott. 

Warrant (wpTitnt), sbA ME. [a. OF. 
warani , warand, dial. var. of g(u)arant , f. Teut. 
source repr. by MLG. warend, - ent warranty, 
subst. use of pres. pple. of xvaren to warrant.] 
L fx. A protector, defender -1829. +9. A 

guarantor, surety (.SV.) ; assurance, pledge, 
guaranty -1828. 3. One who is answerable for 

a fact or statement; an authoritative witness 
ME. +4. One whose command justifies an 
action -1821. 5. Command or permission of a 

superior which trees the doer of an act from 
blame or legal responsibility ; authorisation, 
sanction ME. b. A token or evidence of 
authorization, late ME. 6, Justifying reason 
or ground for an action, belief, or feeling 1576. 

1. I will be thy warrand for a year and a day Scott. 
a. Rich. II, iv. *35, To takeiu.on oneself, to pledge 
oneself, 4. Use axe and lever, Master Foster — 1 
will be your w. Scott. 5. b. Fayth is willing to obey, 
as soone as it seeth a Warrand 1635. 6. Good inten- 

tions are no w. for irregular actions 1703. Phr. f Of\ 
tv., warranted. fOut of tv., unlawful, unwarranted. 

II. 1. A writing issued by the sovereign, an 
officer of state, or an administrative body, 
authorizing those to whom it is addressed to 
perform some act 1513. 9. A writ or older 

issued by some executive authority, empowering 
a ministerial officer to make an arrest, a seizure, 
or a search, to execute a judicial sentence, etc. 
1450. 3. A writing which authorizes one person 

to pay or deliver, and another to receive, a sum 
of money, late ME. ■{■4. A voucher, certificate 
-I5 q 8. 5. A form of receipt given to a person 

who has deposited goods in a warehouse, by 
assignment of which the title to the goods is 
transferred 1825. 6. Mil. and Naval. An 

official certificate of appointment issued to an 
officer of lower rank than a commissioned 
officer 1786. b. Short for Warrant officfr 
1706. n. W r . of attorney — letter, power of at- 
torney (see Attorney sbfi) 1512. 

a. There 's a w. out against me, and I must fly 1859. 
General tv., a w. for the apprehension of the persons 
suspected of an offence, no individual being named or 
particularly described. 

Comb . : w. holder, % tradesman who has written 
authority to supply goods to the household of the 
king or a member of the royal family. 

Warrant (wp*rimt), sb .2 Mining. 1847. 
(Origin obsc.J Under-clay. 

Warrant (woT&nt), v. [Early ME. 
warant(i, warand, a. OF. warantir, warandtr , 
dial. var. of g(u)arantir, -dir ; Com. Rom. f. 
the sb. ; see Warrant jJ. 1 ] +i. trans . To 

keep safe from danger, to protect -1600. 9. 

Law. To guarantee the security of (land, posses- 
sions to a person) ; to give warranty of (title) ; 
to give warranty of title to (a person), late ME. 
3. To guarantee (goods, etc.) to be of the 
quality, quantity, etc. specified, late ME. b. 
To promise under guarantees 1849. 4. To 

guarantee as true, make oneself answerable for 
(a statement) ME. fb. To promise or predict 
as certain. Also, of a thing : To be a sure pre- 
sage of. -1821. 5. To give (a person) assurance 
of a fact. Chiefly in / (I’ll) w. you, used colloq. 
=. 1 I’ll be bound \ 15*0. 6. To attest the 

truth or authenticity of; to authenticate. tAlso 
with clause as obj. or with obj. and complement. 
1591. f7. To furnish (a person) with a guaran- 
tee or assurance -1597* 8. To guarantee the 

security or immunity of (a person or thing). 
Now rare. 1530. 9. To give (a person) warrant 
or authority, authorize (to do something) ; to 
authorize, sanction (a course of action, a pay- 
ment, etc.) 1579- **>• & things : To furn,sh r 

good and sufficient grounds for (a course of 
action) ; to justify (a person in or to a course of 
action) 1654. 

1. Hyra I beseche to Wepe and waraunt thee . .from 
ewl C A xtoh. 3. The manuscript sermons of a clergy- 
man lately deceased, all warranted ongmala, and never 
printed Fielding. One French roll rasped, one egg 
new laid (or warranted to be) Dickens. 4. 1 will w. 


Warrandice (wpTkndU). Chiefly Sc 

[tu AF, warandist, var. of warantise , f. 

» (Ger. K/ln). *(Fr.p#«>. fl (Ger. M*Uer). tf(Fr.d*ne). » (crl). e (e.) (thne). 


her a good Huswife Runyan. / w H / will to., often 
used colloq. as a mere expression of strong belief =* 

' I’ll be bound ’ 1 I w. she kissed thee Ds Foe, Some 
chapel where die comforts herself with brimstone 
doctrine, 1 w. Dickens, b. My fainting words doe 
w. death Shaks. 5. H l to. me (orig. auasi-arcA ) ** 

' I w. ’ feet 4). 6. A thousand oathes. . W. me welcome 
to my Protheus Shako. 9. The Lord warrants us to 
suspect the inconstant 164*. 10. We are not war- 

ranted In referring our sensations to a cause Mill. 
Hence Wa*rr anted ppl. a. allowed by law or au- 
thority 1 sanctioned 5 furnished with a legal or official 
warrant. Wa rrantee’, (Law) the person to whom 
a warranty is given. 

Warrantable (wp-r&nt&b’l), a. 1581, [f, 
prec. +• -able.) x. That may be authorized, 
sanctioned, or permitted ; justifiable 1597. +a. 

That may be guaranteed as good, true, genuine, 
or the like; praiseworthy, acceptable -1821. 
3. That can be legally guaranteed 1876. 4. 

Ifenery. Applied to a stag which is of an age to 
be hunted (5 or 6 years) 1677, 

a. Grave and w. personages Lamb. Hence WaT* 
rantableness 1586. Wa*rrantably adv. 

Warranter (wpi&ntw). 1583. [(.War- 
rant v. + -er >/) One who warrants or gua- 
rantees. b. Law . — Warrantor 1706. 

Warrantise (wp r&ntoiz). arch. ME. [a. 
OF. warentise , f. warantir WARRANT v.] x. 
Law. — Warranty x a; often in clause of w. 
a. gen. The action of warranting ; the state or 
fact of being guaranteed. AFo predic., of a 
thing or person that serves as a guarantee or 
security. ME. 3. Authorization, permission, 
sanction 1580. 

a. Hi cake vp the Gates, lie be your warrantee 
Shaks. 3. Ham. v. i. *50. 

Wa-rrant officer. 1693. 1. An officer of 
the army or navy who holds office by warrant, 
as dist. from a commissioned officer. (In the 
army, the warrant officers are now intermediate 
in rank between the commissioned and the 
non-commissioned officers.) 9. An officer 
u hose duty it is to serve warrants 1895. 

Warrantor (wp-jftnt/fj, wpr&nt/Pi). 1685. 
[f. Warrant v. +-or.] Law. One who gives 
warranty. 

Warranty (wprinti). ME. [a. AF. 
warantie (OF. guarantie Guarantee), f. 
warant Warrant j£.] x. Law. An act of 
warranting: in certain specific applications, 
a. A covenant (either expressed by a clause 
of w, or implied) annexed to a conveyance of 
real estate, by which the vendor warrants the 
security of the title conveyed, b. An under- 
taking, express or implied, given by one of the 
parties to a contract to the other, that he will 
be answerable for the truth of some statement 
incidental to the contract; esp. an assurance 
given by the seller of goods that he will be 
answerable for their possession of some quality 
attributed to them 1543. c. in a contract for 
insurance, an engagement by the assured that 
certain statements are true or that certain con- 
ditions shall be fulfilled 1817. 9. transf. A 

guarantee, an assurance. Now dial. 155^. 9> 

Formal or official sanction ; authorization — 
Warrant sb. } I. 5. Now rare. 1591. 4. Justify- 
ing reason, ground (for an action or belief) 
1836. g. Substantiating evidence or witness 
1561. 

1. a. Covenant of tv. (U.S.) corrrsp. to English 
1 covenant for quiet enjoyment \ 3. F rom your loue I 

haue a warrantie To vnburthen all my plots and pur* 
poses Shaks. 4. The smallest civility was sufficient 
w. for the opening of an acquaintanceship 1877. 
fWarray, v. [ME. werreye, a. OF. werreier, 
dial. var. of guerrtur (mod.F. guerroyer), f, 
*werra War jA] 1. trans . To make war upon, 
ravage by war --X768. 9. intr. To make war 

-1600. 

x. With this she oft hath Villainy waiTay'd 1768. 

War(r ce (wpTi). 1684. [Origin obsc.] 
The white-lipped peccary, Dicotyles labiatus , 
native to Central and South America. 

Warren (w9’ren,-3n). late ME. [a. AF. 
warenne (OF. garenne) ; of Teut origin, t *war* 
to protect, guard. ] x . A piece of land enclosed 
and preserved for breeding game. Obs . exc. 
Hist . 9. spec. A piece of land appropriated to 

the breeding of rabbits (formerly also of hares). 
More fully rabbit-w., cony-w. , hare-w. Now 
usu. a piece of uncultivated ground in which 
rabbits breed wild in burrows, late ME. ft. 

i (*) (rWn). i (Fr. fain). 5 (to, fern, Math). 
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The inhabitants of a warren ; grans f an y collec- 
tion of small animals 1607. 4. A building, etc., 
likened to a rabbit-warren ; ta brothel ; a build- 
ing or number of buildings densely populated 
by poor tenants 1649. +6* An old name for 

the site of Woolwich Arsenal Hence gen, -1805. 

1. As melancholy as a Lodge in a W. Shake, t {Free) 
n., a right of keeping or hunting beast* and fowls of 
t v. 4. A large passenger steamer . .is. .an amazing w. 
of passages 19x9. 

Warrener (wgrtnai, -oner). ME. [a. AF. 
warrennier , f. warenne Warren.] z. a. An 
officer employed to watch over the game in a 
park or preserve. Ohs. exc. Hist, b. A servant 
who has the charge of a rabbit-warren, a. One 
who owns or rents a warren 1846. 

Warrigal (wgTig&l), sb. (and a.) Austral. 
Also warragaL 2853. [Alteration of native 
name warringin .1 A. sb. z. m Dingo, a. A 
wild Australian aboriginal 1890. 3. A wild or 

untamed Australian horse x88x. B. adj. Wild 
1890. 

Warring (w$tuj), ppl. a. 1608. [f. War 
v. 1 +-ING a . 1 z. That makes or carries on war ; 
that contends in warfare zyoa. a .fig. Engaged 
in strife, contending ; esp. with plural subject, 
mutually contending, discordant 1608. 

1. W, nations Byron, s. All the w. Winds that 
■weep the Skies Diyobn. W, Passions 1703. What 
means this senseless din of w. tongues? 1883. 

Warrior (wp-riw). [Early ME., a. AF. 
werreicor, wemeur ; etc. (OF. guerreieor, etc., 
mod . F. guerroyeur ) . agent-n. t. werreier W AR- 
RAY v.] i. One whose occupation is warfare ; 
a fighting man ; in eulogistic sense, a valiant or 
an experienced man of war. Now chiefly poet. 
and rhei , exc. as applied to the fighting men 
and heroes of past ages and of uncivilized 
peoples. b. occas. applied to a woman, late 
ME. c. transf. Applied to an animal 1697. a. 
{Bloody) w . : (local) the wallflower, Cheiranthus 
Cheiri 1825. 3. A South Amer. humming-bird 

of the genus Oxypogon x86x. 4. Black w., an 

Amer. bird of prey, Butco harlani 1884. 

1. Then should al capt&ines . . be tend re ouer there 
poore warriours and base souldiours 1551. The Urn- 
known a member of one of the fighting forces 
(army, navy, or air force) who was buried in West- 
minster Abbey on xx Nov. 1020. as the representative 
of all members of the British Empire who lost their 
lives in the war of 19x4-18.^ Warrior's belt, three 
bright stars in the constellation Orion, b. Oth. 11. i. 
184. 

attrib . : (<t) quasi-adj.. belonging to or characteristic 
of a martial, as xv. -blood. hymn, laurel , lay , spirit, 
trumpet 1 (b) appositive, that is a w., a nia.-auget, chief, 
dam e, god, guest, king, love, maid , queen, son, steed 1 
consisting of warriors, as tv. -host, - train t (c) simila- 
five, as xv. -like adj. and adv., . wise adv. Hence 
W ft*rrioresa, a female w. 1594. 

Warsaw (wgxsp). U.S, 1884. [An at- 
tempt to pronounce the Sp. name guasa.J a. 
The American fish guasa, Garrupa nignto. b. 
The jew-fish, Protntcrops itaiara. 

Warship, war-ship (w§*jjip). Z533 U- 
War sb. + Ship sb. ] A ship armed and manned 
for war. 

Warsle (wa'rs'l), v. Sc. and north. ME. 
[Metathetic form of Wrestle v. Cf. Worsle.] 
intr. and trans . *= Wrestle v, 
x. Yell soon hae poets o* the Scottish nation, Will 
. . w. Time, and lay aim on his back Bueno. Hence 
WaTale sb., a struggle t a wrestling bout 179s. 
Wa*r»ler, a wrestler. 

Wart (wgit). [Com. Teut. (not in Gothic) : 
OE. toe arte ; — -OTeut. *ivar/bn-.] z. A small, 
round, dry, tough excrescence on the skin; 
especially common on the hands of young per- 
sons. Also applied to other small excrescences 
on animals, etc. b. - Condyloma Z552. c. A 
normal callosity on the legs of a horse, ass, etc. 
1523. a. Bot. A rounded protuberance or ex- 
crescence on the surface of a plant X793. 3. 
transf. and fig . (from sense z). A relatively 
small or disfiguring protuberance z6oa. 4. 
Mil. colloq. A very young subaltern 1894. 
x. Vp on the cope right of his nose he hade A werte 
‘ n unhealthy-looking boy, with warts all 
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over his hands Dicxam. 3. /fasti v. i. so 6. 
will not deny you are.. A nuisance, a w^ a Mot, 
upon the face of nature 1 1792. 
attrib. and Comb, t w. -biter [ — G. xvarnenbeis*er\ 
a grasshopper iGryllus verrucivorxss ) supposed to de- 
stroy warts by biting them j -cream, the genus Sene- 
biera ; -hog, a swine of toe African genus Pkmeo • 
ckoerus, having w.-hke excrescences on the host 


’■snake, a colubriform snake of the family Aerochor* 
didst, having w.-like scales 1 weed ■ Wartwort. 
Hence WaTted a. covered with warts {rare) j Bot., 
Zoot etc. vcrrucose. 

Warth, Obs. exc. dial. [OE warod : — 
OTeuL *warvpos . ] A shore, strand; in mod. 
use * a flat meadow, esp. one close to a stream ; 
a stretch of coast 1 {Eng. Dial. Diet.), 
WaT-time. late ME The time when war 
is being waged. 

These war times were hard, and everything was 
dear C Bronte. attrib. A W. Journal 1975. 

Wartwort (w5*Jt,writ). late ME. [f. 
Wart + Wort 1 .] A name for Euphorbia 
Helioscopia , E. Peplus and E. Peplis (Sea Wart- 
wort), tiie juice of these plants being used to 
cure warts. Also applied to other plants, as 
Chelidonium majus and Senebiera Coronopus. 
Warty a. 1483. [f. Wart + 

-Y *.] 1. Afflicted with warts on the skin. a. 

Chiefly Zool ., Bot., etc. Having wart-like ex- 
crescences or protuberances 1693. 8* Of the 

nature of or resembling a wart 1763. 4. Jig. 

Rocky, rough 1648. 

X. Freckled, wartie, and wodden-faced wenches 
Camden, b. Tall, w., black-boled trees 18^4. 

War-whoop (wg*j,hfip). 1761. The cry or 
yell of Amer. Indians and other savage peoples 
on rushing into battle. 

transf. The accustomed maternal warwhoop Byron. 

Warwickite (wpTikoit). 1838. [f. W air- 
wick, New York, where It was found ; see -ITE 1 .] 
Min. A borotitanate of magnesium and iron in 
dark-brown acicular crystals. 

Wa-r-wolE 1610. 1 . Hist. A kind of siege 
engine, -fa. A fierce warrior. Scott. 

Wary (we»*ri), a. 155a. [f. Ware a. + 

-Y *.] z. Given to caution, habitually on one’s 
guard against danger, deception, or mistake; 
circumspect, a. On one's guard, cautious, care- 
ful 1^75. 8. Of action, behaviour, etc. : Pro- 

ceeding from or characterized by caution X557. 
+4. Careful in expenditure, thrifty -1812. 

x. A w. man he is in Grammar % very nice as to So- 
lecism or Barbarism Drydkn. W. old alligators 
Kingsley. a. The day is broke, be w., looke about 
Shaks. Thus men cannot be too w. what they in- 
scribe on Tomb* Fuller. To be very cautious and 
w. in the choice of our words i68at A tradesman 
ought to be very w. of taking too much credit 1745. 
3. I shall keep a w. eye upon all that passes 1794. 4- I 
nave, by leading a very w. Life, laid up a little Money 
Stickle. 

tWary, V. [OE. wiergan, wmrgan * — OTeut. 
*xvargjan, f. +w argot, OE. wearg felon.] trans. 
and intr. To curse -1746. 

Was (wpz), sb. ME. [pa. t. sing. of Be ©.] 
What was ; something past. 

If the ‘ w.‘ la bard to face, how much harder the 
mii*ht have been* 1876. 

Was (w qz, waz), zst and 3rd pen. sing. pa. 
t. of Be v. 

Wash (w9j), sb. 1440. [f. Wash v .] L. 

Act of washing. 1. An act or process of washing 
or cleansing with water 1663. b. An act of 
washing oneself, esp. of washing one’s bands 
and face 1835. »• An act, spell, or task of wash- 

ing clothes, etc. ; the process of washing under- 
gone by clothes or the like ; concr . the quantity 
of clothes or other textile articles washed (or 
set apart to be washed) on one occasion 2704. 
3. A washing with some liquid for the purpose 
of producing a particular effect ; a liquid pre- 
paration used or intended to be used in this 
manner x6a 6. 4. A thin coat of water-colour 
or distemper spread over a wall or similar sur- 
face ; a preparation used for this purpose (cf. 
Whitewash) 1698. b. Water-colour Painting, 
A broad thin layer of colour laid on by a con- 
tinuous movement of the brush 1597. 3. A 

solution applied to metals for producing an 
appearance of gold or silver 1697. 

1. b. What we really did want was a w. and a brush 
up 191a. ~ ^ " 1 “ * ** “ * 
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sent away or set aside to be washed. 3. Essences, 
powders, pastes, washes for the hair, washes for the 
skin, recai the days of one's grandmothers 1859 Black, 
yellow w., various liquid preparations of marcury for 
application to ulcers or to the skin in eruptive diseases 
White w n dilute liquor of subacetate of lead, 4. 
transf. One broad w. of shadow Stevenson. 

IL Washing movement of water. x.The wash- 
ing of the waves upon the shore ; surging move- 


ment of the sea or other water X579. *>• A surge 
raised by the passage of a vessel X883. c. The 
sound of the surge of water 8845. A* Wear or 
attrition due to the action of waves 1791. a. 
A sandbank or tract of land alternately covered 
and exposed by the sea X440. b. A low-lying 
tract of ground, often flooded, and interspersed 
with shallow pools and marshes 1483. c. 
Western U.S. The dry bed or portion of the bed 
of a winter torrent X894. g. A tract of shallow 
water, a lagoon. Also, a shallow pool or runnel 
formed by the overflow of a river ; a stream run- 
ning across a road. X530. 

x. The long w. of Australasian seas Tbnnyion. a. 
fTke Washes, applied spec . to the fordable portion 
of tbe estuary between Lincolnshire and Norfolk 1 
hence as a name for the estuary itself, now called 
The W. 

IIL x. Waste water discharged after use in 
washing ; liquid refuse. Now rare . 1440. a. 
Sc. and north. Stale urine 1480. g. Kitchen 
swill or brewery refuse as food for swine ; Hoc- 
wash, Pig-wash. X585. 

3. Rich, in, ▼. ii. 9. 

IV. Matter washed away or deposited by run- 
ning water ; alluvial deposit X707. b. Mining. 
A formation of gravel, etc. over an abraded 
coal seam x888. V. Soil from which gold (or 
diamonds) can be extracted by washing X875. 
VI. Watery infusion or mixture, z. Orig., the 
partially lerraented wort remaining after ale or 
beer has been brewed from lL In later use, 
malt or other fermentable substance or mixture 
of substances steeped in water to undergo fer- 
mentation preparatory to distillation. X700. a. 
Washy or vapid liquor. Also Jig., vapid dis- 
course or writing. 1548. 

a. Coffee j not tbe vile and vapid w. which U usually 
made in England 1819. 

VII. Senses of doubtful origin. 1. A measure 
for oysters and whelks X48X. a. The under- 
ground den of a beaver or a bear X809. 3. slang. 
a. Printers. An act of ' washing ' 1841, b. Stock 
Exch. A fictitious sale of securities by a broker 
who has a commission from an intending buyer 
and also from an intending seller, and who 
simply transfers from the one account to the 
other, the difference going to his own profit 
1891. 

Comb, t W. -basket, a basket for clothes sent to tbe 
w. ; -day, the day for the washing of clothes in a 
household; -drawing, the method of water-colour 
drawing in which washes of colour are extensively 
used j a picture produced by this method j -land, a 
tract of land periodically overflowed by a river 1 
-linen, linen sent to the w. | -plain, a tract of land 
formed by alluvial deposits. 

fWaab, a. 1548. [pcrh.f. Washp.J Washy, 
weak, tender -1639. 

Wash (woj), v. Pa. L and pa* pple. 
washed (wqjt). [Com. Teut. str. vb. ; OE. 
wuscan ( volosc , tod sc, wdxon, -wxsctn) 1 — OTeut 

vasban 1 — +watskan.f. root *toa/-asin Water 
sb. Tbe strong forms seldom occur exc. dial 
after the x6th c.] L To cleanse by means 
of water. Also with com pi. adj., to w. white, 
clean. z. trans . To cleanse, remove the dirt 
from (something) by affusion of or Immersion in 
water. a. To cleanse (soiled clothes, etc.) by 
rubbing in water, with soap or some equivalent 
Also to w. clean, white. OE. b absol. To wash 
clothes (as an occupation or as part of one’s 
household duties) 1591. c. trans. To wash 
clothes for (a customer or lodger), dial. 1705 

d. absol. To have one's clothes washed, joc 

Dickens, e. irons. Of water, etc.} To have 
the property of cleansing (clothes) easily and 
well {rare) 1697. £ intr. Of a fabric, a dye t 

To bear cleansing with soap and water without 
damage to colour or texture 1765. g. / g . {col- 
loq.) To bear trial or investigation, stand the 
test. Chiefly in phr. {it) won't tp. 1849. ^ A** 1 - 
or intr. with out. To lose colour In the wash. 
Hence pg. to lose all vigour or freshness. 1848. 
3. To cleanse (the body or part of it) with water 
ME. b. said of tbe water as agent late ME. 
c. Of a cat, etc. 3 To cleanse (itself, Its face) by 
licking and rubbing with its paw x66x. d. ftp. 
and intr. To cleanse one's body or (often) 
merely one's face and hands, with water ME 

e. To cleanse, rinse (the mouth, etc.) with a 
douche or medicinal application X538. £ Said 
with ref. to baptism ME. g^/g. To cleanse from 
the stain of sin ME. 4. To flush or drench (a 
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substance) with water or other liquid. In order 
to remove impurities or to dissolve out some 
component 1650. b. Of running water, rain, 
etc. s To pass over (a surface) so as to carry off 
adherent matter 2593. 

«. Take cockles at a full moon and w. 'em 1764. 
Prov. f To 01. a wall of loam, a brick or tile, to labour 
In vain. To <0. out, to cleanse the interior of (a ves- 
sel). To tv. up, to w. (table utensils) after a meal ; 
also absol. To tv . down, to wash from top to bottom 
or from end to end 1877. a. To w. one's dirty linen at 
home, in public (sold fig. with ref. to domestic quarrels 
or grievances). To w. out , to rinse so as to remove 
soap, etc. from the web of the stuff b. What wilt thou 
do to the Germans, who w, scarce twice In a year! 1671. 
Goes out charing and washing by the day Dickens. 

C. That'd be nigh enough for me to w. 'im an' mend 
Iro 1895. f. Only eighteenpence a yard, ma'am, and 
warranted to w. 1863. h. I'm quite washed out and 
unfit for anything x886. 3. Keep your Temper, w. 

your Face, and go to Bed Stbkle. Prov. To w. an 
St hi op, a blackamoor (white) 1 to w. an ass's head 
(or ears), to labour in vain. Phr. To tv. one's hands 
of, to disown responsibility for, refuse to have any 
further connexion with (orig. an allusion to Pilate's 
washing his hands s see Matt, xxvii. 34). Tow. one's 
hands, to rub the hands together, in imitation of the 
act of washing them. d. No Earl is to w. with a 
Duke without the Dukes Permission 1694. f. The 
Anabaptist washt and washt, and shrunk in the wash- 
ing 1653. g. Washed in the blood of the Lamb 1B74. 

n. To subject to the action of water or other 
liquid, z. To bathe, lave (the body, limbs, etc.) 
with water or other liquid ME, b. To moisten 
(the throat) with wine, late ME. +c. intr. for 
re /l. To use cosmetic washes -1693. ta. To 
plunge* bathe (a person) in a river or lake 
-1660. +b. reft. To bathe -1775. c. intr. for 
rejl. To bathe. Obs. exc. of animals, late ME. 
8. To wet or moisten thoroughly ; to saturate 
with water (esp. rain) or other liquid ; to 
sprinkle or pour water upon ME. b. To form 
in holes by running or dropping water ; to form 
(a hole or depression) by such erosion 1766. +4. 
To sweat (coin) by the application of acids -1643. 
g. To cover or smear (a surface) with a liquid ; 
to cover (a wall, etc.) with pigment mixed with 
water or watery liquid, to whitewash, colour- 
wash ; Water-colour Painting, to cover with a 
broad layer of colour by a continuous move- 
ment of the brush ; to depict by this means ; to 
lay (colour) in washes 1604. b. transf. in pan. 
in Natural History, said of surfaces that appear 
to have a superficial layer of colour spread over 
them 1844. c. To cover with a film of metal 
deposited from a solution 179a. G. Mining. To 
agitate in water, or to pass a stream of watei 
through (metalliferous earth) in order to separate 
the metallic particles. Also absol. 1543. 

1 . f To tv. the eyes (joc.)t to clear or sharpen the 
sight of the eyes with strong drink 1 His eyes washed 
with only a single cup of canary Scott. b. +To tv. 
one's brain, hood, etc., as jocular expressions for wine- 
drinking 1 Ant. f Cl ik vii. 105. a. b. He wsnt but 
forth to w, him in the Hellespont, and being taken 
with the crampe, was droun’d Shaks. 3. Reyn shal 
thee was&he, and sonne ahal thee drye Chaucer. 
Morning Rosas newly washt with dew Shaks. He, 
a marble toher tear as. is washed with them, but relents 
not Shaks. 5. c. Any of the current Coin which shall 
have been gut, silvered, washed, coloured, or cased 
over 1861. 

III. Of a sea or river : To flow over or past 
(the sand, shore, coast) ; to beat upon (walls, 
cliffs, etc.); to touch, adjoin (a town, country, 
etc.). Also of a river s To pass through, ' water * 
(a country). ME. b. intr. Of waves : To sweep 
oi^r a surface ; to break or surge against (the 
shore, etc.) ; to break in. Also used by onoma- 
topoeia to suggest the sound of moving water, 

land By Danube wash'd 1814. transf. Great 
spaces washed with sun Kiruwo. b. I heard the 
nppla washing in the reeds Tennyson. 

IV. 1. trams. To remove (dirt, a stain, colour- 

ing, etc.) by the application of water or other 
liquid. Chiefly with adv., as away, out * off. ME. 
b. transf. and//. To blot out, obliterate, cancel, 
late MR e. intr. with out. Of colouring matter: 
To disappear from a fabric when washed 1755 - 

a. trans. To ui. down 1 to swallow liquor along 
with or after (solid food), in order to assist 
deglutition or digestion 1600. 8* Of waves, 

running water, etc. 1 To remove, dislodge, carry 
fcway. (ate ME. b. To separate (metallic par- 
ticles) by treating the containing earth with 
water 1355* te* Of a bard surface t To beat off 
waves, etc. Drtdkn. d. intr. To be carried 
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away or detached by moving water 1590. 4. | 

To be tossed about, to be carried or driven j 
along, by waves, etc. 1623. 5, Rowing, trans. J 

To steer so as to impede (a competitor) by the 
1 wash ' of one’s own boat 1865. 

i.yfc. Nor Tears, that w. out Sin, can w. out Shame 
Prior, b. This Wilford..thir&t» to w. out the insult 
no has received in blood 1850, a. In this one draught 
j w. my sorrow downe 1600. 3. What wilt thou w. him 

from his graue with teares ? Shaks. 

V. Mtch. With offi to cut to a slope or bevel 
x ®33* # VI. slang, a. Printing . To punish or 
‘ tag (a fellow-workman for telling falsehoods) 
by hammering on his desk 1841. b. Stock- 
broking, To subject (stock) to a ' wash ’ 1895. 
attrib. and Comb r w.-ball, a ball of soap used for 
washing the hands and face, and for shaving (now 
rare); .basin, a w.-hand basin (now chiefly l/.S.)i 
•bottle, Chem. (a) a bottle containing liquid through 
which gases may be passed for purification ; (b) a 
boule with a mouthpiece and issue tube, for directing 
a stream of liquid on to a substance or utensil to be 
washed ; -bowl, t(«) a w..tub ; (b) a w.-hand basin ; 
•day = W ABHiHG-day^ t -dirt Mining, auriferous soil 
or gravel to be submitted to washing; -gourd, the 
loofah ; -kitchen, a kitchen used for washing clothes ; 
•leather, a soft kind of leather, usu. of split sheep- 
skin, dressed to imitate chamois leather ; also attrib., 
made of w. leather; Path, of eruptions resembling 
w.-leathrr in appearance; -man, (a) » Washerman ; 
(b) a workman employed in applying the w. of tin 
in the manufacture of tinplate ; -mill, (*) in Brick - 
making, etc,, a machine for washing clay or materials 
for cement ; (, b ) in Leather Manuf., a machine for 
washing skins after unhairing by the application of 
lime ; -pool, a pool for washing sheep | -room, U.S. 
a lavatory ; -stand, a w.-hand stand ; -str&ke Naut. 
-=» Washboard i i -trough Mining, a trough in 
which ore in washed ; -tub, a tub in which clothes are 
washed ; -water, water for washing or that has been 
used for washing; -woman, (now U.S.) ** Washer- 
woman. Hence Wa*shable a. that can be washed 
without damage to texture or colour. WaBhabi'lity. 
Wa*shery, a place at which the washing of coal, ore, 
wool, etc. is carried on. 

Wa-shaway. Colonial. 1893. [f. vbl. phr. 
to wash away.\ The removal by flood of a 
portion of a hillside ; the destruction of a por- 
tion of railway or road track by flood ; a hole 
or breach produced by the washing away of 
soil. 

Wa*sh-bear. U. ■*. 1891. [f. Wash p. In 

G. waschbar, a transl. of Ursus lotor (Linn.) ; 
cf. Washer 1 4 b.] The racoon. 
Wa-shboard. 174a. [f. Wash sb.; cf. G. 
waschbrtlt . I 1. Naut. A board on the side of 
a boat, or tne sill of a lower-deck port, to pre- 
vent the sea breaking over. a. dial. A skirting- 
board 1828. 3. L >.S. A hardwood board, with 

a fluted surface or covered with corrugated 
sine, on which clothes are rubbed in washing 
1882. 

Wa-shbrew. dial. 1620. [f. Wash sb. 

or v.] Oatmeal boiled to a stiff jelly. 
Washed (woji), ppl. a. 1575. [f. Wash 

v. +-ED >.] 1. Cleansed by rubbing in water or 

other liquid ; treated with water or other liquid 
so as to remove impurities or soluble matter, 
e*c. +b. Of com: Sweated -1711. c. Covered 
with a coating of precious metal 1772, d. 
Having the tints produced by colour laid on in 
' washes ’ 1770. 2. W. out, of a fabric, dye, 

etc. : That has faded, or lost freshness, in the 
wash 1837. b .fig. Lacking in colour, anima- 
tion, vigour, etc, 1850, 

Washen (w^fn), ppl . a . arch, and dial. 
1483. | str. pa. pple. of Wash v.] Washed. 

Washer (wo'Joj), sb.* ME. [f. Wash v. 
+ -er *.] 1. One who washes 1450. a. One 

who sweats coin -1771. 8- One whose occupa- 

tion or profession is the cleansing of materials, 
vessels, etc. ; f* launderer or laundress 1515. 

b. One who washes sheep before shearing 1520. 

c. One who washes (ore, etc.) as a mining 

operation 1531. 4. a. A popular name of the 

wagtail, Motaeilla lugubris (cf. F. lavandibre ) 
Mfc. b. The racoon 1891. 5 * An apparatus 

for washing ; a washing-machine used in various 
industries, e.g. for washing rags in paper-mak- 
ing, or for washing domestic linen, photographic 
plates or prints, etc. X808. 6. A cock or outlet 
valve of a water-supplying pipe ; the outlet valve 
of a basin, cistern, etc., to which a waste-pipe is 
attached 1596. 

Comb. • w.-wife (Sc.) » Washerwoman 
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Washer (wp-JaO, sb* ME. [Origin obsc.] 
A perforated annular disk or flattened ring of 
metal, leather, etc., placed between two surfaces 
subject to rotative friction, to relieve friction 
and prevent lateral motion and unsteadiness. 

b. An annular disk of leather, rubber, or othci 
material placed between the flanges of abutting 
water-pipes, beneath the plunger of a screw- 
down water-tap, etc., to prevent leakage 1850. 

c. A bearing-plate of iron placed under the nut 
of a bolt or tie-rod 1821. Hence Washer v. 
trans. to furnish with a w. 

Washerman. 1715. [f. Washer + 
Man j 4 .] A man whose occupation is the 
washing of clothes. (Chiefly designating the 
Chinese laundryman of the U.S. and the Asiatic 
native washer of clothes.) 

Washerwoman. 163a. [f. Washer sb.* 
+ Woman. Cf. G. wdscherfrau.'] x. A woman 
whose occupation is the washing of dirty linen ; 
one who takes In washing. 9. — Washer sb. 1 
4 a. 1817. 

1. Washerwoman's fingers, hand, a condition of 
the bands, characteristic of cholera, resembling the 
wrinkling of the skin produced in the hands of washer- 
women by the action of soap and soda. Washer* 
woman's itch, seal l , a form of eczema incident to the 
hands of washerwomen. 

Wa*sh-hand, a. 1759. [f. Wash®. Cf. 
F. \lavemain(s Bb. wash-hand stand.] Intended 
for use in washing the hands. Only in certain 
combs, (sometimes hyphened or written con- 
tinuously as single words) : tv. basin, a basin 
for washing the hands ; w. stand, a piece of 
furniture for holding the w. basin, ewer, soap- 
dish, etc. ; w. table , a table serving the purpose 
of a w. stand. 

Wash-house (wp-fhaus). 1577. [f. Wash 

v. + House sb. Cf. Du. waschhuis, G. wasetr 
haus .] a. An outbuilding or apartment used 
for washing clothes, b. A building in which 
goods are washed in the process of bleaching, 
or calico printing 1701, c. U.S. A laundry 
1873. A* A building, provided with suitable 
accommodation, at which the public may wash 
clothes 1846, 

Washiness (wp'jluds). 1631. [f. Washt 

a. + -ness.] The quality or state of being 
washy. 

The w. of the following line is only surpassed by 
that of the two which succeed it 18x4. 

Washing 1 (wp'Jiij), vbl. sb. ME. [-ingI.] 
I. The action of Wash v. i.The action or an 
act of cleansing by water, or of laving or bathing 
with water or other liquid. AUo fig. with re£ 
to spiritual or moral purification. XV. up : the 
washing of table utensils after a meal. b. A 
ceremonial ablution ME. c. spec. » * washing of 
clothes esp. as one of the regular requirements 
of a person or household 1480. d. In chemical 
and mining operations 1600. e. With advs. 
away, off, out, up 161a. 9. Painting. The ac- 

tion of laying on a thin coat of colour. Also 

w. in. 1650. 8- Sweating of coin by means of 

acids, late ME. 4. Surging, overflowing (of 
waves) ; the action of moving water in carrying 
off loose matter 1471. 5. Printers? slang , See 
Wash v. VI. 1825. 

1. Abstention from w. was a common form of msced* 
cism xqxx. b. Their pilgrimages to Idols, their shau- 
iogs and their washings 1606. c. Meat, drink, w n and 
lodging 1765. f At (the) w. «■ 'at the wash,' 

n. Conor. 1. pi. (formerly also sing.) The 
liquid that has been used to wash something ; 
matter removed when something is washed ME. 

b. Matter carried away by rain or running 
water ; metal obtained by washing ore or son 
1604. c. Places containing soil from which 
gold or diamonds are obtained by washing 
1865. 9. Clothes newly washed or set apart to 
be washed X854. 

Comb.; w.-bili, a statement of laundry charges! 
•book, a book in which a person's laundry-chargee 
are entered ; -crystals, crystallised soda used for 
washing clothes, etc. ; -day, the day on which the 
dirty clothes of a household are washed t •machine, 
a machine for washing clothes, etc. 

Wa*ahing, ppl. a. 1560, [-xngM I. That 
washes; spec, of a garment, a textile fabric* 
That will admit of being washed without injury 
to oolour or texture, fa. Of a blow t — SWASH- 
ING ppl. a. 2. -1625. s* W. bear, racoon m 
Wash-dear 1891. 
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Wa sh-out. 1876. [f. vbl. phr. to tv. out.] 
x. An act of washing out a cistern, etc. ; a pipe 
or other appliance for doing this 1877. a. 
Mining. A place where a portion of coal or 
ironstone seam has been carried away by a 
stream, a deposit of sandstone being left in its 
place 1876. 3. The removal by flood of a por- 

tion of a hillside ; a hole or breach in a railway 
or road track caused by flood or erosion. Grig, 
jand chiefly) U.S. 1883. 4. slung. A disappoint 

in g failure, a 4 sell a 190s. 

Wa*sh-pot. 1535. [f. Wash v.] +i. A 
servant employed to wash pots ; spec, the designa- 
tion of a servant employed at the Inns of Court 
-x8x6. a. A vessel for washing one's hands, 
Ods. exc. fig . in allusion to Ps. lx. 8. 1535. 3. 

A vessel containing melted tin, into which iron 
plates are plunged to be converted into tin- 
plate X839. 4. A vessel used in separating 

silver from lead 1879. 

a. Moab is my washpotte, ouer Edom wil I stretch 
out my shue Covkrdalb Ps. lx. 8. 

Wa*sh-up. 1884. [f. vbl. phr. to wash up.] 
1. =* washing up, a. Mining. The washing of 
a collected quantity of ore ; the quantity of gold 
that has been obtained by washing 1890. 
Wash-up, joc. or vulgar f. Worship sb. 
Washy (wp-Ji), a. 1566. [f. Wash sb. or 

v. + -Y 1 .] +1. Having too much moisture, 
water-logged. Of wind or weather z Bringing 
moisture or rain. -1726. a. Of food, drink, etc. : 
Too much diluted, weak, sloppy, thin. Hence 
fig. of literary style, productions, etc. 1615. 3 

Of colour, painting, etc. : Lacking body, weak, 
pale 1639. 4. Of the stomach: Having an 

accumulation of liquid and undigested food ; 
relaxed 1622. 5. Of a horse or cow : Poor in 

quality or condition ; esp. liable to sweat or 
scour after slight exertion 1639. 6. Of a per- 

son : Licking strength or stamina; weak, feeble, 
Insipid ; - Wishy-washy. Now rare or Obs. 
1631. 

1. The washie Oose Milt. a. Other persons' w. 
opinion* Gko. Eliot. 3. Sir Joshua's w. Virtues 
Walpole. Blue eyes like hers .look so mild and 
gentle and w. 1886. 6. What w. Rogues are here, are 
these the Sons of Beef, and English Beer ? 1719. 

Wasn’t (wyz'nt), colloq. contraction of 
was not. 

Wasp fwpsp). [OE wmfs, weeps, wxsp : — 
OTeut. *wabiso%, -isd, *waps - : — pre-Teut 
*wobhes-, *wops - (cf. L vespa , from another 

J rade of the stem). The root is believed to be 
webh - to weave, the name having ref. to the 
nests which the insect constructs.] 1. In pop. 
lang.. any insect of the genus Vespa ; chiefly 
applied to V. vulgaris , the Common W., and 
other species not readily distinguishable from 
this ; sometimes taken to include the hornet, 
V. crabro. The obvious characteristics of the 
genus are the alternate rings of black and yellow 
on the abdomen, the narrow stalk or petiole by 
which the abdomen is attached to the thorax, 
and the formidable sting (peculiar to the females 
and the workers). In scientific lang. applied 
gen. to two divisions of hymenopterous insects, 
the Diploptera or true wasps, and the Fossores 
or digger wasps, a. fig. a. Applied to persons 
characterized by irascibility and persistent petty 
malignity 1508. b. Something that irritates or 
offends one 1588. 3. An artificial fly for salmon 
fishing (made to imitate the appearance of a w.) 
1867. 4. Conchol. A variety of cowry 1815. 

x. Angry as a waspe Hkywood. Then the wasps 
arrived. They killed three in the jam alonet 1905. a. 
Tam. Skr . 11. L a 10. 1 raised a nest of holy wasps and 

hornets about my ears 1791* b. Hen. VIII , 111. ii. 55. 

at t rib. and Comb., as w. -sting, etc. : w.-bee, a bee 
of the genus Nomada , a cuckoo-bee j -beetle, a beetle 
of the genus Clytus . asp. C. arietis ; -fly, a syrphid 
fly somewhat resembling a hornet 1 also «* sense 3 j 
-paper, the paper-like material, produced by masti- 
cation, of which wasps' nests are made; -waist, a 
very slender waist, esp. one produced by tight«lacing ; 
so w.-walated a. b. with genit. : waap’a neat, 
the nest of a w. t often used fig. like hornet's nest. 
Hence Wa*apy a. wasp-like 1 abounding in wasps. 
Waspish (wp'spij), a. 1566. [f. prec. + 

-ISH.] Pertaining to or resembling a wasp or 
some characteristic of it ; esp. quick to resent 
any trifling affront; irascible, petulantly spiteful. 

]r I be w„ best beware my sting Shaks. w., dog- 
metical, over-bearing fellows x86i. Hence Wa*Sp- j 
libly adv., -ness. I 
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Wassail (wse's’l, -s*T), sb. Now only 

arch, and Hist . [ME- wses hail , a. ON. ves 
heill, corresp. to OE wes hdl lit. 4 be in good 
health' or ‘be fortunate ’,] 1. A salutation 

used when presenting a cup of wine to a guest, 
or drinking the health of a peison, the reply be- 
ing Drink-Hail, a. The liquor in which 
healths were drunk ; esp. the spiced ale used in 
Twelfth-night and Christmas-eve celebrations 
ME. 3, tA custom formerly observed on 
Twelfth-night and New-Year's eve of drinking 
healths from the w.-bowl -1661 ; a carousal, 
riotous festivity, revelling 160a. *f*4. A carol or 

song sung by wassailers -1650. 

a. The Wassell well spiced, about shall go round 
1661. Wine and w. (now arch., echoing Sbaks.), 
vaguely , strong drink In abundance; Macb . 1. vii. 64. 
X The King doth wake to night, and takes his rouw, 
K cepes wassels Shaks. Merry Eastcheap, that an 
cient region of wit and w. zBao. 

attrib . and Comb , as t u. -candle. -singer } etc. j W, 
bowl, -cup, a large bowl or cup in which w. was 
made, and from which healths were drunk; also the 
liquor contained in the bowl. Hence Wa*9»ailry, 
carousing, revelry (rare) 1814. 

Wassail (waes’l, wpVl, -ril), v. ME. [f. 
prec.] x. intr. To * keep wassail 4 ; to sit carous- 
ing and health-drinking. 9. trans. (local.) To 
drink to (fruit-trees, cattle) in wassail, in order 
to ensure their thriving 1648. 

a. The old Christmas custom of wassailing the apple- 
trees 1895. Hence Wa’asailer, one who takes 
part in riotous festivities ; a reveller ; one who takes 
part in Twelfth-night or Christmas-tide * wassailing*. 
W&’SSailing vbl. sb. the action of the vb. ; carousing; 
the action of going from house to house at Christmas- 
time, singing a song expressive of good wishes for 
Christmas and the coming year, usu. with the addition 
of carols or other songs. 

Wast (wpst, wast). arch, and poet . and pers. 
si ng pa. t. of Be v. 

Wastage (wA*st6dg). 1756. [f. Waste v. 
+ -AGE.] x. a. Loss or diminution by use, de- 
cay, leakage or the like 17^6. b. The action of 
spending uselessly or using wastefully ; loss 
incurred by wastefulness 1885. a. The product 
of wear or decay, waste 1898. 8. Sc. A ruined 

or deserted place ; also, a waste piece of ground 
1823. 

Waste (wjist), sb. ME. [a. AF. wast(e, 

- OF. g(u)ast(e, partly repr. il vastum, neut. 
of vastus Waste a., partly a verbal noun f. 
waster Waste v .] I. Waste or desert land. 1. 
Uninhabited (or sparsely inhabited) and uncul- 
tivated country ; a wild and desolate region, a 
wilderness ; also transf , applied e. g. to the 
ocean or to land covered with snow. a. A piece 
of land not cultivated or used for any purpose, 
and producing little or no herbage or wood. In 
legal use spec, a piece of such land not in any 
man’s occupation, but lying common, late ME. 
+3- A devastated region -1697. 4. Coal-mining. 
A disused working 1695. 

I. Satan., in the emptier w., resembling Air, Weighs 
his spread wings Milt. Tartary's extended W. Prior. 
fig. A dreary w of cold potatoes, looking as eatable 
as Stonehenge Dickens. 3. They shall build the olde 
wastes, they shall raise vp the former desolations 
Isa. lxi. 4. 

II . Action or process of wasting, x. Useless 

expenditure or consumption, squandering (of 
money, time, etc.) ; +the consumption or using 
up of material, resources, etc. ME. b. An in- 
stance or example of wasting 1612. c. A 
profusion, lavish abundance c/something 1725. 
9. Destruction or devastation caused by war, 
floods, fire, etc. Now ra re or Obs. 1560. Ws.pl. 
Ravages -1738. tc. concr. Something wasted 
or destroyed -2640. 3- Law. 1 An y unauthor- 

ized act of a tenant for a freehold estate not of 
inheritance, or for any lesser interest, which 
tends to the destruction of the tenement, or 
otherwise to the injury of the inheritance' (F. 
Pollock) ME 4. Gradual loss or diminution 
from use, wear and tear, decay or natural pro- 
cess ; spec, with ref. to animal tissues and struc- 
tures; (now dial.) a wasting of the body by 
disease. Now somewhat rare, late M E 

x. The docke vpbraidea me with the w. of time Shaks. 
These insulting Words, this w. of Breath Dryden. 
Prov. Haste maketb w. 1641. Phr. f To make to 
be wasteful, f In ee., in vain, to no purpose. To run 
to to flow away so aa to be wasted fig. of wealth, 
powers, etc, to be wasted. Togo to to., to be wasted ; 
To cut to w., lit to cut (cloth) in a wasteful manner. 
fig. (slang.) to apportion (time) wastefully. b. Pre- 
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faces, .are great wastes of time Bacon, e- And there 
the g&rden yields a w. of flow’rs Pope. a. b. Pleas'd 
with the Work of thy own Hands, Thou dost the 
Wastes of Time repair W esley. c. Then of thy beauty 
do I question make That thou among the wastes of 
time must goe Shaks. 4. Sudden W. made upon Fat 
Persons by violent Fevers 1695. Her mother went off 
in a w. 1878. 

111. Waste matter, refuse, x. Refuse matter: 
the useless by-products of any industrial 
process; material or manufactured articles so 
damaged as to be useless or unsaleable, late 
ME. b. m COTTON ‘waste 1886. c. Printing, 
etc. The surplus sheets of a work 1785. 9. A 

pipe, conduit, or other contrivance for carrying 
off waste matter or surplus water, steam, etc. 
1707. 

Combs. 1 w.-b&sket (now chiefly U.S.) — Waste, 
pater basket 1 -land, land in its natural, uncultivated 
state 1 -man Mining, a man whose duty is to inspect 
the w., and to secure the proper ventilation of the 
mine 1 -pipe ** 111 . a: -way U.S., a channel for the 
passage of waste water; 1-yard, app. a yard for 
the reception of odds and ends of little value. Hence 
Wa'steleaa a. without diminution, unwasting. 
Wa*sty a liable to waste from deterioration ; U.S n 
that resembles cotton -w. 

Waste (wAst), a. ME. [a. AF. wast, — 
OF. ^(w)aj/ : — Rom. *wasto, repr. (with influ- 
ence from the cogn. OHG. wvosli) L vastus 
waste, desert.] x. Of land : a. Uncultivated 
and uninhabited or sparsely Inhabited. Some- 
times with stronger implication : Incapable of 
habitation or cultivation ; barren, desert, b. In 
weaker sense : Not applied to any purpose ; not 
utilized for cultivation or building, late ME 
ta. Of former places of habitation or cultivation, 
buildings, etc. 1 Devastated, ruinous -1893. +3. 
Of speech, thought, or action : Profitless, serv- 
ing no purpose -1598. *fb. Superfluous, need- 
less >1618. t4. Spare, unoccupied, unused 

-1772. 5. Of materials, etc. : Eliminated or 

thrown aside as worthless after the completion 
of a process ; refuse. Of manufactured articles: 
Rejected as defective ; also, produced in excess 
of what can be used. 1450. 

1. Eden rais'd in the wast Wilderness Milt. fig. 
This w. weary life iBaj. To lie 10., to remain in an 
uncultivated or ruinous condition. To lay to., to de- 
vastate, ravage (land, buildings) ; I will lay thy cities 
w„ and thou shalt be desolate Ezek. xxxv. 4. 4. Shce 

took penne and inke and in those wast leaues wrote a 
most Godly and learned exhortation 1615. I was 
locked up and confined in a w. room 177s- 5 The 

duty of the kidneys is to filter w. matters from the 
blood aa it circulates through them 1908. W. water, 
superfluous water, or water that ha* served its pur- 
pose, allowed to run away. W. steam, the superb 
fluous steam discharged from a boiler, or the spent 
steam discharged from the cylinder of a steam-engine. 

Comb . : W.-book Book-keeping, a rough account- 
book (now Httls used) in which entries are made of 
all transactions at the time of their occurrence, to bo 
* posted ' afterwards in the more formal books. 

Waste (wAst), v. ME [a. AF. waster 
-= OF. g(u)atter: — Com. Rom. *wastare, repr. 
(with influence from the cognate Tent *wbstjan ) 
L. vastare , f. vastus Waste a.] L trans. x. To 
lay waste, devastate, ruin (a land, town, its in- 
habitants, etc.). 9. Law. To destroy, injure, 
damage (property) ; to cause to deteriorate In 
value 1450. 3. 'I o consume, use up, wear away, 
exhaust by gradual loss; to consume or destroy 
(a person, etc.) by decay or disease ; to emaciate, 
enfeeble ME +b. To destroy, put an end to 
(something Immaterial, e.g. sin, sorrow) -1689. 
+4. To diminish or consume the livelihood of, 
impoverish (a person) -1727. fb. To spend, 
diminish one's store of (money, etc.) ; to spend, 
pass (time) ; to get over (a distance in travelling) 
-1764. 5. To spend, consume, employ use- 

lessly, unprofitnbly or without adequate return; 
to make prodigal or improvident use of ; to 
squander ME b .pass, (without distinct ref, 

to an agent). To tail to be appreciated ; to 
make no impression ; to have no opportunities 
for displaying useful qualities 1898. c. To fail 
to take advantage of (an opportunity) 1836. d. 
To cause or allow (a substance, etc.) to be used 
unprofitably or lost 1826b 
x. mbsol. For now 1 see Peace to corrnpt no less then 
Wan to w. Milt. 3. To.. wast hugs stones with 
little water drops Shaks. Would he were wasted. 
Marrow, Bones, and all Shaks. b. The pryde off 
Iordans is waisted a ways Covbrdale Zeck. xi. 3. 4. 

b. 1 like this place. And willingly could w. my time in 
it Shams. The Goddess wasts her Days In Joyous 
Songs Dsvdem, 5. The yongar tonne., wasted his 
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subitance with riotous Uulng Luke xv. 13. Full many 
a flower is born to blush unseen. And w. its sweetness 
on the desert air Guay. To w. a great deal of time in 
novel-reading 1881. To w. words, breath , to speak to 
no purpose! similarly to to. paper, space . b. Two 
such amusing liars as we were utterly wasted on after- 
dinner oratory 1808. 

U. intr, 1. To lose strength, health, or vitality; 
to lose flesh, pine, decay. Also with away. ME. 
b. Sport. To reduce one's weight by training. 
Also refl. 1763. 9. To be used up or worn 

away ; to lose substance or volume by gradual 
loss or wear or decay ; to lie consumed or spent, 
late MEL fg. Of time: To pass away, be spent 
-1847. 

s. Shall I wasting in Dispaire, Dye because a Wo- 
mans faire T 162a. a. Eupnues had rather shrinke in 
the wetting then wast in the wearing Lvly. Hence 
Wa*stable a. liable to be wasted, subject to wasie ; 
also in Law, said of things in respect of whith a 
tenant may be chargeable with waste. Wa'sting 
vbl. sb. the action of the vb. t ppl. a. that wastes. 

Wasteful (w* *stful), a. late ME. [f. Waste 
sb. + -ful. ] 1 . That causes devastation , desola- 
tion or ruin ; that destroys or lays waste. + 9. 
Useless, worthless, vain ; unused -1577. 3. Of 

a place: Desolate; unfrequented, uninhabited. 
Obs. exc. arch . and poet. 157a. 4. Addicted to 

waste; given to useless or excessive expendi- 
ture. Of expenditure, etc. : Characterized by 
waste or extravagance. 1451. 5. That wastes, 

consumes or expends unprofitably. Const, of. 
X<87. 6. That causes bodily waste or decay. 

Now rare. 1600. 

s. Wasteful] vengeance Shaks. 3. The Throne Of 
Chaos, and bis dark Pavilion spread Wide on the w. 
Deep Milt. W. Tartarus Bridges. 6. Leane and 
w. Learnings Shaks. This w. excess of grief 1834. 
Hence Wa*ateful-ly adv., -neaa. 

Wastel (wg*st*l). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [a. 
AF., — OF. /(u)astel (F. gdteau).] z. Bread 
made of the finest flour ; a cake or loaf of this 
bread, a. Her. we Torteau z. Z486. 
Wasteness (wA*stn6s). late ME. [-ness.] 

1. f a - Desolation, destruction, ruin. (Chiefly 
biblical.) -1863. b. The state of lying waste, 
being uncultivated or barren 1608. 9. An un- 

inhabited or unfrequented region or place. Obs. 
exc. dial. 1500. 

1. a. Desolacion shal remayne in the cities, and the 
gates shal be smytten with waistnease CovxauAUt Isa. 
axiv. i*. 

W a*st e-pa*per. 1585. Paper cast aside as 
spoiled, superfluous, or useless for its original 
purpose. 

The securities.. proved to be little better than waste 
paper 1905. 

attrib . : W. -basket, a basket into which waste paper 
is thrown. 

Waster * (wA*st w). ME. [orig. a. AF. 
waiters, -our. f. waster Waste v . This coalesced 
with later formation on Waste v. + -er *.] 
X. x. One who lives in idleness and extravagance ; 
a squanderer, spendthrift. Now chiefly with 
some notion of sense II, a * ne’er-do-well *. b. 
One who, or something which wastefully dissi- 
pates or consumes (something specified), late 
ME. 9. One who lays waste, despoils or 
plunders, late MEL 3. The designation of a 
class of thieves mentioned in a statute of 
Edw. III. Obs. exc. arch. 1543. 4. An animal, 

etc. that is wasting away or losing flesh, or that 
will not fatten, late MEL 5. Something which 
causes or allows waste or loss of material 1788. 
b. Path. • Comedo 1899. 

1. Ye will think I am turned w., for I wear clean 
hose and ahoon every day Scott. Here was a wretched 
invertebrate fellow, an absolute ' w.* 1904. b. Build- 
ing and marrying of Children are great wasters 1633. 
4 A bad w., said of a jockey who has difficulty in 
^wasting 5. Oft on the wick there hangs a w., Which 
makes toe candle burn the faster 1788. 

U. Something rejected as waste, a. An article 
of faulty or inferior manufacture 1800. b. An 
animal, etc., which is not good enough to be 
k ept for breeding purposes 1729. 
fwa-ster*. X455. [Origin obsc .1 x. A 
wooden foil used in sword-exercise and fencing ; 
a cudgel, staff, club -x66x. a. Fencing with a 
* waster ; single-stick -1636. 

Waster * (wA-stai). Sc. 1580. [Altered f. 
synonymous wawsper."] A fishing-spear. 
Wastrel (wAttril), sb. and a. 1589. [f. 
Waste v. 4 -rel.] A. sb. z. In Cornwall, a 
tract of waste land ; now only, a strip of road- 
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side waste. 9. dial. - Waster 1 II. Z790. 3. 
An idle, worthless, disreputable person X847. 

b. A street arab 1877. 4. A wasteful person, a 

spendthrift X887, B. adj. 1. Of manufactured 
articles : Waste, rejected as imperfect X790. a. 
Of an animal: E'eeble, lacking strength or vigour 
x88o. 8. Spendthrift 1894. 

Wat I (wpt). Obs. esc. dial. 1500. fprob. 
a use of Wat , short for Walter,] A hare. 
||Wat 2 (wat). 1871. [Siamese.] A Siamese 
Buddhist temple 

Watap, wattap (w^tsep). 1789. [Nar- 
ragansett Indian wattap root of a tree. ] Thread 
or fibre from the roots of the spruce fir, used by 
Indians for weaving, sewing, etc. 

Watch (wptj), sb. [OE. wfrcce, f. stem of 
wseccan Watch p.] L Wakefulness, vigil. +x. 
The state of being awake ; going without sleep 
-1631. fa. Watching as a devotional exercise 
or religious observance; an act or instance of 
this. Obs. exc. in w. -night . -1526. tb. A wake 
or revel held on St. John this Baptist’s (Mid- 
summer) Eve (23 June) -X592. c. A • wake * 
over a dead person (rare) ME. 3. The action 
or a continued act of watching ; a keeping awake 
and vigilant for the purpose of attending, guard- 
ing, or the like OE. 4. [tr. L. vigiha , Gr. 

< pohateq , Heb. ashmdreth .] Each of the (three, 
four, or five) periods into which the night was 
anciently divided OE. 

c. Ham. n. ii. 148. 4. And about the fourth w. of 

the night, he commeth vnto them, walking vpon the 
Sea At ark vi. 48. The watches 0/ the night, now 
often rhet. « 'the night-time*. 

II. Action of watching or observing, z. The 
action or an act of watching or observing with 
continuous attention ; a continued look-out, as 
of a sentinel or guard, late ME. b. The duty, 
post, or office of watchman or sentinel. Obs. 
exc. in Bible phr. to stand upon ones w. 1535. 

c. Surveillance over a person 1611. 9. W. and 

ward , the performance of the duty of a watch- 
man or sentinel, esp. as a feudal obligation. 
Now only a rhetorical and more emphatic 
synonym of w. in sense II. 1. late ME. +3. 
The action of keeping guard and maintaining 
order in the streets, esp. during the night, per- 
formed by a picked body of the community 
-1878. +4. A lying in wait, an ambush -1653. 

5. One who watches ; a look-out man. late ME. 
b. Cricket. A fieldsman ; also a fielding position. 
( Winchester Coll.) 1836. 6. One who watches, 

or those who watch, for purposes of guarding 
and protecting life and property, and the like ; 
esp. before the introduction of the new Police, 
a watchman or body of watchmen, who patrolled 
and guarded the streets of a town, proclaimed 
the hour, etc. 1539. 7. A sentinel ; also, the 

body of soldiers constituting the guard of a 
camp, town, etc. Obs. exc. Hist, late MEL 8. 
In the early x8th c., the designation of certain 
companies of irregular troops in the Highlands 

,7 , 39 V ae cn refull W., chuse trusty Centinela Shaks. 
Phr. to keep (a, the) «/., to set a w. On, upon (the) 
~u n on the look out. exercising vigilance, b. As I did 
itand my w. vpon the Hill 1 look'd toward By mane 
Shaks. C. Am I a sea, or a whale, that thou settest 
a w. ouer me? fob vii. 12. 6. The Sherife and all 

the W. are at the doore : they are come to search the 
House Shaks. 8 . Black IV., a name given (from the 
dark -coloured tartan worn by them) to some com- 
panies of irregular Highland troops raised c 1729-30, 
and afterwards embodied as the 42nd Regiment, which 
still retains the name. 

III. Naut. uses. x. That period of time for 
which each of the divisions of a ship’s company 
alternately remains on deck ; usu. four hours, 
with the exception of the Doo-watchks 1585. 
b. A Bailor’s turn or period of duty 1725. a. 
That part, usu. one half, of the officers and 
crew, who together attend to the working of a 
vessel during a * watch ’ x6a6. b. W. and w., 
the arrangement by which the two halves of a 
ship's crew take duty alternately every four 
hours 1780. 

x. (One’s) w. below, eff. the time one is off duty. a. 
'The grub *s horrid , said both watches 1013. 

IV. A timepiece, z. ta. A dial or clock-face ; 

the circle of figures on a dial -1672. tb. The 
going-part of a clock -1816, a. A small time- 
piece with a spring-driven movement, and of a 
size to be carried In the pocket 1588. b. A 
chronometer as used on board ship 2778. 3. 
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A trial-piece of glass, pottery, copper, etc, 
put in a furnace and taken out again, to enable 
the workman to judge of the degree of heating, 
etc. [App. a mistranslation of F. montre , in this 
application used in the sense of * show-piece 
1606. 

x. a. Rick. If, v. ▼. 52. a. Dictionaries are like 
watches, the woist is better than none, and the best 
cannot be expected to go quite true Johnson. 

attrib. and Comb. : w.-bell, (a) a bell on which the 
half-hourly periods in each w. are struck on board 
ship; (b) a bell rung at the setting and relief of a mili- 
tary w., or to sound an alarm ; -boat, a boat on patrol- 
duty ; -box, a small structure to shelter a person on 
w. ; a small wooden shelter resembling a sentry-box, 
but furnished with a seat and half-door, used by a 
municipal watchman (now only Colonial) ; -bracelet, 
a bracelet carrying a wrist. watch ; f-candle, *= watch* 
inf-candle ; -case, a hinged case or cover of an old- 
fashioned w. enclosing the w. proper 1 now, the metal 
cover enclosing the works of a w. ; -chain, a metal 
chain used as a w. -guard 1 w. committee, the com- 
mittee of a borough council which deals with all mat- 
ters pertaining to the policing and public lighting of 
the borough: -cry, tne periodical cry of a watch- 
man ; Jig. =» Watchword 3b; -dog, a dog kept to 
guard a house, etc., and give warning of the approach 
of intruders ; -fire, a fire maintained during toe night 
as a signal or for the use of a party or person on w. | 
•guard, a chain, cord, ribbon, or the like used to se- 
cure a w. when it is worn on tire person : -house, (a) 
a house in which a w. or guard is stationed : (b) a 
house used as a station for municipal night-watchmen 
(now only 1 /.S. and Colonial) ; -light ■> Night- 
light b b ; -night, orig. a religious service extending 
over midnight held monthly by Wesleyan Methodists; 
in later use a service held on New Year's eve, lasting 
un.il midnight ; also the night on which the service is 
held; -oil, a highly refined lubricating oil used for 
watches and clocks; -spring, the mainspring of a w. ; 
also (without article) ai a material ; -stand, a small 
case or stand in or upon whu haw. may be placed so 
that its face may be seen ; -wheel, the balance-wheel 
of the * w.-work ' of a clock. Hence Wa*tchleS8 a., 
keeping no w. ; unwatched, unguarded; not having oi 
possessing a watch (IV. a). 

Watch (wptj), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple, 
watched ( wQtJt). [ OE. *wxcean (only inpr. pple. 
wxccende), a doublet of wactan WAKE v ., repi. 
WGer. *wakfcjan (OHG. wahhin ).] I .intr. ti* 
To be or remain awake -1667. b. To remain 
awake with a sick person or at his bedside 
1691. 9. To remain awake for purposes of de- 

votion ; to keep vigil OE. 8- To be on the 
aleit, to be vigilant; to be on one's guard ME. 
4. To be on the look out ; to keep a person or 
thing in sight, so as to be aware of any move- 
ment or change, late ME. b. To be on the 
watch for opportunities to do something, late 
ME. c. To be on the watch for (something ex- 
— .To< 


ing care over 1526. 6. To fulfil the duty of a 

watchman, sentinel, or guard, late ME. b. Of 
a sailor : To be on duty during a watch 1799. 

x. Sleepest thou Y Couldest not thou w one houre^ 
W. ye end pray. Mark xiv. 38, 39. 4. To w. as the 

cat for the mous 1547. They watch'd what the end 
would be Tbnnybon. To w. after, to follow with one's 
looks (ran). To w. out (Cricket), ~ Field v. 5 ; (orig. 
U.S. co l toy.) to look out, be on one’s guard. 5. There 
is a Providence.. that watches over innocence and 
folly Gibbon. 6. t To w. and ward , to keep ' watch 
and ward b. Each man watches four hours, and 
rests eight 18201. 

II. trans. + 1 . To keep under surveillance ; to 
set an armed watch upon -1579. b. To guard 
(a dead body, goods) 1450. ta. To guaid 
against attack ; to provide with a body of guards 
or armed watchmen ; to serve as a guard to. 
Also to w. and ward. >1819. 3. To keep (a 

person or thing) in view in order to observe any 
actions, movements, or changes that may occur 
X515. 4. To keep in mental view ; to keep one- 

self informed about Z675. b. To be on the alert 
to avail oneself of (opportunities, etc.) ; to be 
vigilant to choose (one's time for action) X578. 
c. Of a barrister s To attend the trial of (a case) 
in order to note and act upon any point that 
may arise to affect the interests of a client who 
is not a party in the litigation 1890. 5. To exer- 

cise protecting vigilance over ; to tend (a flock) ; 
to sit up beside (a sick person) ; to keep watch 
beside (a dead body) 1596. ffl. To do (a per- 
son a good or bad turn) -1705. 7. To provide 

(a town) with watchmen ; pass, to be policed by 
a specified body of men 1806. 8. Falconry. To 

prevent (a hawk) from sleeping, in order to 
tame it 1575. 

3. Didn’t 1 w. him into Cod gar's commercial board- 
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(ng-houM, and w. him out, and w. him home to bfi 
hotel Dickens. 4« Youth should w. joys, and shoot 


by Night 1700. 8. Tam. Shr. iv. 1. 198. Hence 

tWa'tchment {rare), a task of watching. 

Watcher (wp*tf®i). 1535- ff. Watch v. 
+ -ER 1 .] One who watches or Keeps watch, 
spec, (a) one who watches by a sick Led, or by 
the dead ; (b) a watchman, guard, sentry ; (c) as 
the title of a class of angels, or of angels 
generally [tr. Aramaic 'fr one who is wakeful]. 

Beholde, a w. (euen an holy angel) came downe 
from heauen Covxrdalk Dam. iv. 13. An eye like 
mine A lidless w. of the public weal Tennyson. 

Watcbet (wg-tjct), sb. and a . Obs. or arch. 
late ME. [ app. a. AF. wachet , waschet, of obsc. 
origin.] A. sb. 1. A light blue colour ; cloth or 
garments of this colour, a. In full w.Jty. A fly 
used by anglers ; an artificial fly made to imitate 
this 1799. B. adj. Light blue, sky-blue ; some- 
times prefixed to blue as a qualifying term 
X496. 

Watchful (wo tfful), a. 1548. [f. Watch 
sb, + -ful. ] x. Wakeful, sleepless ; accustomed 
to keeping awake. Of time ; Passed in wake- 
fulness. arch. a. Engaged in or accustomed to 
watching or close observation ; vigilant 1601. 
8. Characterized by vigilance; in which one 
must be vigilant ic8a. 

1. W. nights and laborious days 1878. a. A w. 
mamma and governess in chaperonage x88a. 3. The 

souldier may not moue from watchful! sted Spenser- 
Keeping w. guard Hawthorn a. Hence Wa'tcll- 
ful-ly adv. 1518, -ness. 

Wa tch-gum. 1637. [Watch jA] fr. 
A sand-glass or hour-glass used to measure the 
time of keeping watch, esp. on board ship 
-1769. a. A thin piece of glass, usu. concavo- 
convex in form, fitted into the case of a watch 
over the dial-plate 1773. b. as a receptacle for 
small objects or portions of material to be sub- 
jected to scientific observation 1757* 
Watching (wp*tjig), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[-ing *.] x. The action of Watch v. ; an act 
or instance of this. b. Sc. IV. and warding 1 
see Watch v. I. 6, II. a. 1579. a. The state 
or condition of being awake, wakefulness ; an 
instance of this IC50. 

Comb.t V, brief, a brief instructing counsel to 
- watch * a case ; w. candle, a candle used at the 
* watching ’ of a shrine or a corpse. 

Wa-tchma ker. 1630. One whose trade 
it is to make watches. So Wa'tchm aking 
vbl. sb . 

Watchman (w^tjmfen). late ME. [f. 
Watch sb. + Man x. A member of a 

military guard, a sentinel or sentry ; a look-out. 
[Now rare exc. with allusion to Bible uses.) 
T». One who keeps vigil; one who watches 
over or guards a person or thing -1608. +b. 

Applied to angels -1613. 8. One of a body of 

men formerly appointed to keep watch and 
ward in all towns from sunset to sunrise ; later, 
a constable of the watch who, before the Police 
Act of X839, patrolled the streets by night to 
safeguard life and property. late ME. 4. A 
man employed to guard private property, a 
building, etc., esp. during the night x6oo. 5. 
The dor-beetle, Geotrupcs stercorarius X864. 

1. Excepte the Lorde kepe the cite, the w. waketh 
but in vayne Covbrdalb Ps. exxvi. 1 . a. z Hen. VI, 
tit. L 66. 3. A face, .that had just as much play of 

expression as a watchman's rattle Dicernsl 

Wa-tch-towrer. 1544. [Watch sb.] z. 
A tower or station from which observation is 
kept of the approach of danger; a look-out 
station, fa. A pharos or lighthouse -1804. 

1. Jig. Morning sought Her eastern w. Shelley. 

Watchword (wotfw&id), late ME. 
[Watch jA] x. Mil, A word or short phrase 
used as a password. Obs. in techn. use. tb. 
The call or a sentinel on his rounds -170 7. ta. 
A preconcerted signal to begin an attack -1834. 
8. A password used among members of the 
same sect, society, eta Obs. or arch, 1534. b. 
A word or phrase used as embodying the guiding 
principle or rule of action of a party or individual 
1738. +a. A cautionary word or speech -1761. 

a Irons/. Which giues the watch word to hi« hand 
fill soon. To draw the clowd that hides the siloer 
Moon Shaks* 3. Classical quotations are the watch- 
words of scholars, by which they distinguish each 
ocher from the ignorant and the illiterate Svn. Smith. 
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b. When the rude rabble's watch-word was— destroy 
Cow PER 

Watchwork (w^tjwoik). 1667. [Watch 
xd.] That part of the movement of a timepiece 
which is concerned with the measuring of the 
hours, as distinguished from the 1 clockwork * 
01 striking part ; also the 1 works ’ or parts 
composing the movement of a watch. 

Water sb. [Com. Teut,: OE. 

wse Ur : — OTeut. +watar- t — Indo-Eur. *wod- 
(as in Russ, vodd, cf. Vodka): *wld- (OTeut. 
*w&t- Wet a.) : ud~ (as in Skr. uddn, Gr. tidwp, 
genit. {j&a-ros t — m udntos, L. unda wave).] 1 . 1. 
The liquid of which seas, lakes, and rivers are 
composed, and which falls as rain and issues 
from springs. When pure, it is transparent, 
colourless (except as seen in large quantity, when 
it has a blue tint), tasteless, and inodorous, b. 
With various qualifying words, as ice-tu. , Rain- 
w. , etc. c. Considered as antagonistic to fire, 
late ME. d. As supplied for domestic needs, 
esp. as distributed through pipes to the houses 
of a district 1535. a. As a drink, as satisfying 
thirst, or as necessary aliment for animals and 
plants OE. 8* As used for dilution of liquors 
OE. b. Jig. ( Stock Rxch.) Fictitious capital 
created by the 1 watering 1 of the stock of a trading 
company 1883. 4. As used for washing, steep- 

ing, boiling, etc. OE. b. Each of the quantities 
of water used successively in a gradual process 
of washing ME, g. Wate* of a mineral spring 
or a collection of mineral springs used medici- 
nally for bathing or for drinking, or both. 
Freq. pi. with the. X542. 0 . Water regarded 

as collected in seas, lakes, etc., or as flowing in 
rivers or streams. (The pi. is often used instead 
of the sin£., esp. with ref. to flowing water or 
water moving in waves.) OE. b. Hunting , etc. 
Streams or ditches which a horse is required to 
leap 186a 7. Quantity or depth of water, as 

sufficient or Insufficient for navigation 1546. b. 
With prefixed adj., a particular state of the 
tide ; see High w.. Low w. late ME. 8. Water 
received into a boat or ship through a leak, or 
by the breaking of the waves over the sides, 
late ME. g. As an enveloping or covering 
medium ; in various phrases, late ME. xo. A 
body of water on the surface of the earth. (In 
sense * a stream, river *, now chiefly Sc. and 
north.) OE. xx. //. Floods: esp. in phr. the 
waters are out . X523. 

1. W., w., every where. Nor any drop to drink 
Coleridge. All else.. runs off them like w. off a 
duck’s back 1871. Phr. To write on or in to., to fall 
to leave abiding record of (something). (To spend 
money) like «/„ profusely, recklessly. d. To cut off, 
turn on the to. a. Bread and to., the type of ex- 
treme hard fare, as of a prisoner or penitent. W. be - 
witched (colloq.). excessively diluted liquor; now 
chiefly, very weak tea. 3. Brandy-and-w . , whisky- 
and-w., etc. y hence joc. in nonce-combs. ; The weak 
Addison -aml-w. of the ‘Mirror * x8Ba. 5. It is., vary 
long, Mr. Pickwick, since you drank the waters 
Dickens. A wine-glass of Orezza w. after breakfast 
every morning 1B79. 0. Thy waye was in the sec, 

and thy pathes in the great waters Coverdai s Ps. 
Ixxvil. 19. Jig. Therfore she lo< es to fish in troubled 
Waters i6aS. Phrases. Deed waters (after Ps. Ixix. 
a, 14), grave distresses and anxieties 1 also difficult 
or dangerous affairs. To make a hole in the to. 
(slang), to commit suicide by drowning. By to^ by 
ship or boat on the sea or a lake or river or canal. On 
or upon the to^ on the tea, in naval employments or 
enterprises. A cross, ever, on this side the to to cress 
the tv., across, eta the sea 1 (in London the to. in such 
phrases is often ** the Thames), The king aver the 
to. : see Over Jrop. IV. 4. To take {the) M, (a) to 
enter the sea, or lake, or riven and begin to swim y 
[b) to embark, take ship 1 (t) US. 1 to abandon one's 
position ' 1 (/t) of a ship, to be launched. To drmo 


(so much) to . : see Diaw a I. 11. fl, , 

take {in) tu, to leak, or to admit or 1 ship * w. over 
the ride. etc. 9. Under to., below the surface of w» y 
(of land) flooded, submerged ; hence Jig. unsuccessful 
in life y also {Sc.) in debt Above to., above tbs sur- 
face of the w. y also Ag., esp. in to keep one's head 
above to * to avoid nimby a continued struggle, to. 
By the waters of Babilon we sat downe and wepte 
Coverdale Pt. cxxxviL i. The winters,. are seldom 
severe enough to freeze any considerable w. Burke. 
Within a little [we] found ourselves crossing the w. of 
Leith *793. On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a greet w n and the moon was full Tennyson. 

IL The substance of which the liquid * water * 
is one form among several ; the chemical com- 
pound of two volumes of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen (formula HfO) j In ancient speettiatioo 
regarded as one of the four (or later, five) ele- 
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ments of which all bodies are composed. OE, 
XU. A liquid resembling (and usu. containing) 
water, x. An aqueous decoction, infusion, or 
tincture, used medicinally or as a cosmetic or 
perfume ME. b. With defining word, applied 
to liquid preparations of various kinds (see 
Lavendek-w., Lime-w., Soda-w., etc.), late 
ME. a. Used to denote various watery liquids 
found in the human or animal body, either 
normally or in disease X533. b. The fluid con- 
tained in the amniotie cavity {liquor amnii ) ; 
now usu. pi. x688. c. Tears, late ME. d. 
Saliva j now only, flow of saliva provoked by 
appetite 1598. 8* esp. Urine, late ME 4. 

Applied to vegetable Juices 258s. 

a IV. on the braise, in the head, hydrocephalus, C. 
A dexterous ran on the dom.. which brought the w. 
into hu eyes Dickens. 3. 7 *# make to., to urinate. 
To pass w., to void urine (usu. with ref. to obstruction 
or tne absence of it), 

IV. The transparency and lustre characteristic 
of a diamond or a pearl 1607. 

The three highest grades of quality In diamonds wese 
formerly known aa the Jirst. second, and third to. y the 
~ * use aa a desig- 


_ test excel- 
lence or purity's now only with the sense * out-end- 
orougn-p 


out 1 thorough . 

at t rib. and Comb., as wMscuit, -brook, -broth, 
- bucket , •cask, -cock, -diet, -drainage, -gauge, -pole, 
-pool, pump, -sprite, -supply, -tap, -trough, -turbine, 
eta y to. -cooled adj. : also (designating substances which 
harden under water) tv.-cemsnt, -lime, -mortar. 

Comb . : a. vr. authority, 1 municipal body ad- 
ministering a system of w.-supply y -balance^ a ma- 
chine for raising loads to a height by the weight of 
w. ; -ballast, cisterns filled with w., placed in the 
hold of a vessel to serve as ballast y -bearing a. pro- 
during w., not aridy Geol. through which w. perco- 
lates ; W. Board, an administrative body having 
control of the supply of w. to a town or district | 
•boot, a boot intended for those who have to stand or 
walk in w. t -bound a. of macadam roads 1 solidified 
by watering and rolling 1 -breather, any animal 
capable of breathing in w. (by means of gills) | -cell, 
each of the cells in the wails of the stomach of the 
camel, in which w. is stored y -company, a com- 
mercial association for the purpose of supplying w. to 
a town or district j -diviner, one who finds subter- 
ranean springs or supplies of w. by means of a divining- 
rod; -doctor, (a) « W. -caste* y {b) a hydropathic y 
-finder = w. -drtnnrr 1 -gilding, the process of gild- 
ing metal surfaces by applying liquid amalgam, the 
being afterwards removed by evaporation 
or source of a stream j 


ircurv being afterwart 
so -gilt a. y -bead, the 1 
•jacket, s casing containing w., placed about some- 
thing to prevent in becoming unduly heated or Chilledi 
hence -jacketed ppl. m. 1 -Jump, a place where a 
horse is required to leap a stream or ditch f -knot, a 
knot used In joining together lengths of fishing-line 1 
•lead (lfd), {a) a mill-lead y {6) an open channel 
through an ice-field y f-leader, one who carts w. foe 
sale ; -leaf Arch., an ornament used on capitals, eutr 
posed to represent the leaf of some w.-plant ; •mouth, 
(Ac.), the mouth of a river y •organ, the hydrauiicoo 
or hydraulic organ 1 -parting ■* Wateeshed 1 j -pie* 
toi, a weapon con«tnirt«l tn discharge a sudden jet 
of w. or other liquid y -plane, an aeroplane that can 
rise from or alight 00 water 1 a hydroplane 1 -plate, 
a plate with a receptacle underneath for hot w. te 
keep the food warm y -power, the power of moving 
falling w. employed to drive machinery; -quake, 
a seismic disturbance in the sea y -rate, a rate or 
tax levied by a municipality or a w. -company for the 
I -spaniel, e variety of spaniel, much 


supply of W I -apsiavi. • rsnny 01 spaniai, dins 
used for retrieving w.-fowly -splash, a shallow 
stream or ford crossing a road y -atone, a nodule of 
chalcedony having an Internal cavity containing w. j 
-tower, (a) a tower serving as a reservoir te deliver 
w. at a required bead 1 (b) e long iron tube, carried 
vertically on a wheeled frame, for dischirttef w. to 
extinguish fires in the upper stories of Buildings | 
•waggon* US.m W.-carti also slang in phr. on the 
to. -waggon m teetotal y -worn a. (cUdy Geol), worn 
or corroded by the action of w. 

b. Prefixed te names of animals to denote species 
inhabiting the w. t w.-bear. a sloth -animalcule 1 
-beetle, a beetle of the group Hydrmdsphaga y •boot- 
man, a w.-bug of either ri the families Notmsoctidm 


or CorixUm 1 rintflklo, the common domestic Indian 
buffalo, Bet bubalue or Bubalme btffklm $ -bug. (ef 
any heteropterous insect of aquatic habit 1 (#) US, 
the cockroach, Blotter eri*nteuis\ -flea, any of the 
small crustaceans that hop like fleas y -fly, a fly that 
frequents w. and the w.-sioei -lawyer >r . a shark | 
•mole Austral., the ornit h or h yncu s or duck-bill 1 
•mouse, the w.-vole 1 -rail, a hud, Bedim tsgualf- 
ms, having a general resemblance to the landrail 1 
•scorpion, aa aquatic hug of the fhmilv Ifepidmi 
-serpent* -snake, any seeks that inhabits or fre- 
quents the w. 1 •vole, the common w.-rat, Arose o m, 
ampktbim y •worm, any aquatic annelid. 

C. Denoting vegetable growths that live In w., as 


00 (men), a (pass), aa (lord), v (cut), g (Fr. ehsf), e (evrr). ei (/, eye), e (Fr. ena dr vie), i (hit), i (Psychs), p (whet), / (gsO* 
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•reed^ etc. | also w.-blob dial., a name for 
the menh^naneold and aimilar plants g -elder, the 
guelder-roeet -flag, the yellow flag, Iris Pteuda • 
torus | -oak, a hard coarse-grained oak, Qusrcus 
mfuaHcm, of the southern U.S. t also applied to cer- 
tain Australian trees of the genera Casuarina and 
Callistemon I -parsley, name for Slum lati/olium 
or other aquatic umbellifers; -paranip, name for 
aquatic umbelliferous plants of the genus Sium.e sp. 
S. lati/olium \ -plantain, the plant Alisma Plan - 
tags. with leaves somewhat like those of the plantain, 
growing in ditches, etc. % -violet, the feather-foil, 
Hottonia / alustris . 

d. Med. Designating specific ailments^ eruptions, 
ate., as w.-blisteri also w.-bleba, pemphigus i -pox, 
chicken-pox. 

Water (wg*tw), v. [OE. wmterian, f. water 
Water jA] L tram, i. To give a drink of 
water to (an animal, esp. a horse on a journey) ; 
also, to take (cattle) to the water to drink, a. 
To furnish with a supply of water OE. 8- To 
supply water as aliment to (a plant, crop, etc.), 
esp. by pouring or sprinkling with a watering- 
can, hose, or the like ; to pour or sprinkle water 
on (soil) OE. b. To supply (land, crops) with 
water by flooding or by means of irrigation- 
channels ; to irrigate 1555. 4* Of a river, etc. ; 
To supply water to (land, etc.). Now chiefly 
passive. OE. fi. To w, (something) with one's 
tears ; to make wet or moist with copious and 
continued weeping. Obs, or arch. Also *f*said 
of the tears. ME. to. To soak in or with water, 
to steep in a liquor -1675. b. To sprinkle or 
drench (a road, pavement, etc.) with water, in 
order to lay the dust 1663. c. To sprinkle or 
drench (a material) with water in order to 
moisten it or with a solution to impregnate it 
1474. d. To ur. one's clay , to take liquid re- 
freshment 1769. 7. To add water to as a diluen t 

or solvent, thereby increasing the bulk and re- 
ducing the strength, late ME. a. To w. down. 
To reduce the strength of (liquor) by dilution ; 
dg. to weaken the force or strength of (language) 
by addition or alteration ; to reduce in efficacy 
or potency 185a b. Comm . To increase in 
nominal amount (the stock or capital of a trading 
company) by the creation of fictitious stock 
1870. 8. To produce a moir6 or wavy lustrous 

finish on (silk or other textile fabrics) by sprink- 
ling them with water and passing them through 
a calender 1450. 

1. Cvmb. 11. in. a$. s. Lord Hood has gone to w. 
the Fleet Nelson. In a campaign like this. . It should 
be easy to w. troops at fixed intervals 189ft. 3* A/ 

Tbe Apostles, .planted this Faith, .and watred it wilt) 
their blood 167*. f. That pleasant district.. which 
Is watered by the nver Don Scott. 7. Tea twice 
watered with a food deal of sugar in it 1909. 

H. intr. x. Of the eyes: To fill and run with 

moisture; to flow with tears ME. 9. Of the 
mouth, also (now Sc.) of the teeth : To secrete 
abundant saliva in the anticipation of appetizing 
food or delicacies 153a 8. Of a ship, ship s 

company, etc. : To take on board a fresh store 
of water 1557. 4. To drink water ; to obtain 

water to drink 1607. 

I. Mists. AT. in. I. soa The smoke, .got Into the Cap- 
tain's eyes, and made them blink and w. Dickens, a. 
He sees no green cheese but his mouth waters after it 
1639. 4. Cattle were watering in a lake 1839. Hence 
Wa'tered ppi a. Spec, of silk, etc., having a wavy lus- 
trous damask-like pattern or finish! of steel, damns, 
cened. Waterer, one who waters (plants, etc.)! 
one who is sent ashore to obtain fresh water for a 
ship's company 1 one who supplies a nim als with drink- 
ing-water. 

Wa*tcr-bag. 1638. A bap of skin or 
leather used for holding or carrying water, esp. 
one used in Eastern countries for transporting 
and distributing water. 

Wa-ter-baldage. 1669. A duty or tax 
levied on all goods brought into or carried out 
of the Port of London. 

Wa^ter-bai Uff. late ME. +L An officer 
In various port towns, charged with the enforce- 
ment of shipping regulations, the collection ol 
customs, and the like -1871. a. An official re- 
sponsible for’ tbe enforcement of by-laws relat- 
ing to fishing-waters 1667. to. A river-police- 
man employed to prevent poaching, etc. 1860. 

Wa-ter-bath. 1824. 1. Chem. A vessel 
con taining water heated to a given temperature 
In or over whloh preparations are placed in suit- 
able vessels to be digested, evaporated, or dned, 
M* A bath of water, as dist from a vapour-bath 
1891* 
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W a*ter-bea>rer. late ME. One who carries 
water ; spec . one whose employment is to carry 
water from a spring, etc. for domestic use. 
Wader-bed. 1791. z. A stratum through 
which water percolates. 9. A water-tight mat- 
tress partly filled with water, designed to serve 
as a bed for an invalid, esp. for the prevention 
of bed-sores 1853. 3. Anal. The cavity be- 

tween the arachnoidca and pia mater contain- 
ing cerebrospinal fluid, upon which the brain 
rests 1899. 

|| Waterbokfwy'taib^k). 1850. [ Du., {.water 
Water +bok.\ => Water- buck. 
Wa*ter-bome, a. 1558. [Borne///, a.] 
1. Of a boat : Supported by the water so as to 
be clear of the bottom upon which it has rested ; 
afloat 1608. n. Of goods : a. Carried or trans- 
ported by water. Hence of traffic, commerce. 
170a. b. Put aboard a vessel for shipment 
1558. 3* Of disease : Propagated by the use of 
contaminated drinking-w. 1892. 

Wa-ter battle. 1591. 1. A vessel of leather 
or skin used in certain countries to convey water 
for domestic use. 9. A bottle to hold drinking- 
water. a. One placed on the table for use at 
meals or in a bedroom 1825. b. A kind of flask 
used by soldiers and travellers 1889. 
Wa-ter-break. 1806. Broken water; a 
piece of broken water. 

Wa*ter-buck. 1850. [ Anglicized f. Water - 
BOK.. J A species of antelope, Cobus ellipsiprym - 
nus, found in watered districts in central South 
Africa ; an animal of this species. Sometimes 
applied to other species. 

Wa’ter-btltt. 1833. A large open -headed 
cask set up on end to receive the rain-water 
from a roof. b. Contempt, epithet for a tee- 
totaller 1898. 

Wa*ter-can. late ME. 1. A portable vessel 
(in mod. use, of tin-plate or other metal) for 
holding or conveying water. 9. The yellow 
water-lily, Nupkar lutea , so called from the 
shape of the seed-vessels. Also, the white water- 
lily, Nymphxa alba. 1622. 

Wa*ter-cauriage. 1536. 1. Conveyance 
or transportation by water, b. Carrying away 
(of sewage) by water 1873. 9. Means or facili- 

ties for transporting by water 1727. 

Wa*ter-ca Trier. 1 764. 1. One who trans- 
ports goods, etc. by water, not by land. a. A 
man (or animal) that carries water; esp . in 
oriental countries, the native who supplies an 
establishment or a number of troops with water 
178 7. 8. A tank or other vessel for carrying 
water 1854. 

Wa-ter-cart. 1707. A cart, usu. a barrel 
or tank on wheels, carrying water ; chiefly, an 
apparatus of this kind intended for watering 
the streets, the receptacle being fitted with an 
arrangement by which the water escapes through 
a number of small holes or is forced through a 
nozzle, as the vehicle goes along, 
f Water-caster. 1603. One who practises 
inspection of patients’ urine as a means of 
diagnosis; latterly, used as =» quack -1828. 
Wader-clock. 1601. [Clock jA 1 ] An 
instrument actuated by water for the measure- 
ment of time. 

Wa*ter-closet. T755. A small room fitted 
up to serve as a privy, and furnished with water- 
supply to flush the pan and discharge its con- 
tents into a waste-pipe below. Abbreviated 
W.C., w.c. 

Wa-ter-colotir. 1596. X. A pigment for 
which water and not oil is used as a solvent 
Usu. In pi. 9. A picture painted with water- 
colours 1854. 8, The art or method of painting 
with water-colours 1843. 4* attrib. , as w . draw- 
ing, painting, etc. 1698. Hence Wa'ter-codour- 
lit, one who paints in water-colours. 
Watercourse. 1510. 1. A stream of water, 
a river or brook ; also, an artificial channel for 
the conveyance of water, 9. The bed or chan- 
nel of a river or stream 1566. 

1. They shall spring vp..aa willowes by the water 
courses Isa. xiiv. 4. 

Water-cress. ME. [» MLG., MDn. 
waterkerse .] 1. The hardy perennial, Nastur- 

tium officinale (family Crucifer w), found In 
abundance near springs and in small running 
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streams, and now widely cultivated for use as a 
salad, sing, and /A 9, Applied (chiefl y as book- 
names) to some other cruciferous plants, esp. 
Cardamins amara, C. pratensis j also to Helio- 
scadium nodi/torum . late ME. 

1. Watercresses doth cure tothe ache 153 ft. He 
loved.. his brook with its water-cresses Loncf. I 
grew in my Stream, some Wat era ess i8Br. 

Water-cure, 1849. [Cure sb. 1 4 ; after 
G. wasserkur. ] A method or course of medical 
treatment by means of water. 

Water-dog. ME. I. A dog bred for or trained 
to the water ; esp. one trained to retrieve water- 
fowl. Formerly as a specific name, the barbet or 
poodle imported from the Continent, a. A man 
thoroughly at home on or in the water ; a sailor; 
a good swimmer 1674. 8- A name for various 

animals, fa. The otter -1856. to. U.S. One 
of the various species of salamanders, esp. the 
hellbender or the mud-puppy 1859. 

Wa ter-dri nker. 1440. L A drinker of 
water, one who drinks water in preference to 
wine or other liquors ; now usu. spec . a total 
abstainer. 9. One who drinks the ' waters ' at 
a spa 1707. So Wa’ter-drhnking vbl. sb. ; ppl. 
a. that drinks water and abstains from stronger 
liquors. 

Wader-drop. 1593. *• A drop or globule 
of water. Usu.pl. 9. A tear, tear-drop 1605. 

x. When water drops haue worne the Stones of 
Troy Shake, a. Let not womens weapons, water 
drops, Stoine my mans cheekes Shakb. 

Wa*ter-e:ngine. 1677. fi. A fire-engine 
-1809. a. An engine to raise water ; a water- 
pumping engine 1685. 8. An engine driven by 

water-power 1858. 

Waterfall (wg twffil). late ME. [f. Water 
sb. + Fall sb. ; OE. had wse/er^efeall.'] 1. A 
more or less perpendicular descent of water 
from a height over a ledge of rock or precipice ; 
a cascade, cataract. 9. Such an inclination of 
the ground as will facilitate the fall or drainage 
of water 1522. +3. A swift stream tumbling in 

a rocky bed, n rapid -1748. 4. Coal-mining. A 

special * head ’ of water to be turned down a 
pit-shaft when needed 179 7. 5. (orig. U.S.) A 

chignon ; also, a wave of hair falling down the 
neck below the chignon or net 1866. 

3. To.. steep In wholsom Water-falls the woolly 
Sheep Dryukn. s. The young lady that affects water* 
falls, the Grecian Lend, or the kangaroo hop 1875- 

W a • ter-flood. [OE. wseterfl6dj\ 1. A mov- 
ing flood or overflowing of water ; a tempestu- 
ous sea. 9. A body or mass of water in flood, 
late ME. 

s. The Lorde stilleth the water floude Covkkdalb 
Pj. xxix. xo. 

Waterfowl (w§*taifaul). ME. [Cf. G. 
wasservogel.' ] Any bird that frequents the water, 
or inhabits the margin of lakes, rivers, seas, 
etc. ; in mod. use chiefly applied to the larger 
kinds of swimming birds, esp. those which are 
regarded as game. Often collect, sing, for pi. 

Wader-front. orig. U.S. 1856. Land or 
buildings abutting on a river, a lake, the sea, 
etc. ; the frontage of a town on the water-side. 
Wa*ter-fu:rrow, sb. OE. A deep furrow 
made for conducting water from the ground and 
keepi ng it dry. H ence W a ter-fu’-rrow v. tram , 
to make water-furrows in (land). 

Wa*ter-galL Now dial. 1594. [Gall 
sb.* Cf. G. wassergalle .] A secondary orimper- 
fectly-formed rainbow ; also applied to various 
other phenomena in the clouds that are believed 
to portend rain. 

Wader-gas. 7851. I. A gas made by forc- 
ing steam over incandescent carbon ; used as 
fuel, and when carburet ted as an Illuminator, 
a. Water in the form of vapour x88i. 
Wa-ter-gate. late ME. [Gate sbA] +l 
A sluice or floodgate -1755. A gate (of a 
town, a castle, etc.) giving access to the water- 
side. late ME. 3. A place through which water- 
traffic passes 1893, 

Wader-glass. x6ra, x. A water-clock or 
clepsydra 1661. fa. A glass finger-bowl -2784. 

3. A glass vessel to contain water; esp. such a 
vessel intended for keeping plants in water 16x9. 

4. An instrument for making observations be- 
neath the surface of water, consisting of a 
bucket with a glass bottom 1848. g. An aqueous 
solution of silicate of soda or potash (or of both), 


X ^ Kfln) f flr. r „), fl (Or. M*Ua)‘. * (Jr. dwne). » (cwl). e (e*) i («) (wfa). J{Fr. Sain). 3 (Hr, £»ra, with). 
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which solidifies when exposed to the air. It is 
used as a vehicle for fresco-painting, for pickling 
eggs, etc. 1859. 

Wa-ter-groeL late ME. X. Thin gruel 
made with water instead of milk. ta.//, as 
the tvpe of what is insipid. Chiefly attrib . 
(quau-^i/), namby-pamby. -1811. 

a. A pretty, sweet, smiling, flexible, insipid, w. girl 
17S4. 

Wa-ter-haimmer. 1805. 1. An instrument 
used to illustrate the fact that in a vacuum 
liquids and solids fall at the same rate. (It con* 
lists of a hermetically sealed tube exhausted of 
air and partly filled with water. When the 
tube is quickly reversed the water falls on the 
end with a noise like that of a hammer.) a. 
Hydraulics . The concussion or sound of con- 
cussion of water in a pipe when its flow is sud- 
denly stopped, or when live steam is admitted 
1891. b. Path. W. pulse , a jerky pulso with a 
full expansion, followed by a sudden collapse 
1899. 

W&'ter-hen. 1599. Any of the various 
ratline birds, esp. the Moor-hbn, Gallinula 
chloropus . b. W. hackle, an artificial fly made 
of the hackle feathers of the w. 1837. 

Waiter-hole. 1679. A hole or depression 
In which water collects, a pond or pool; a reser- 
voir. Obi. exc. dial, and Colonial, b. A cavity in 
the bed of a river, esp., in Colonial use, one that 
retains water when the river itself is dry 1793. 
Wa*ter-horae. late ME. fz. The hippo- 
potamus -1649. a. A fabled water-spirit appear- 
ing in the form of a horse x8oo. 

Wa*ter-ice. 1818. 1. A confection of water 
and sugar, flavoured and frozen, a. Ice formed 
by the freezing of water, not by the compacting 
of snow 1889. 

Watering (wo*Uriq), vbl. sb. OE. [f. 
W ATER V. + -ING V ] I. The action of the verb 
Water ; an instance of this. x. The action or 
an act of pouring or sprinkling water on plants, 
crops, or the soil. 9. The action or an act of 
noticing or steeping in water or of impregnating 
with a liquor, late ME. 8- The application of 
water to a road, etc., in order to lay the dust 
1673, 4. The action of giving drinking-water 

to cattle, etc. ; also, the action (of an animal) of 
going to the water to drink 1440. 5. The action 

of procuring fresh water for a ship 16x34 6. 

The action or process of giving a * watered ' 
appearance to the surface of a material 1665. 
7. Dilution with water 1888. 8. Dilution of the 

capital of a trading company 1884. 9. Running 

(or the eyes) ; filling with tears, late ME, zo. 
Salivation of the teeth, mouth, or * chops ' in- 
duced bv the thought or anticipation of appetiz- 
ing food x6oi. +xi. Taking the waters -1765. 

4. transf. 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 17. 7. Six drops to the 

half-pint seems a sinful w. of grog 1896. 

ZL concr. 1. A ditch for draining a marsh ; 
the tract drained by such a ditch 1790. a. The 
wavy variegated appearance given to silk, metal, 
etc. 1670. 

Comb. : w>c&n * W atxkimo-fot xf -cart* Warn- 
cast ; f-house, an inn or public house where coach- 
men may obtain water for their hones and refresh- 
ment for themselves. 

W a*tering-pla:ce. 1440. 1. A place in a 
river or lake where animals come or are brought 
to drink ; also, a pool or trough prepared for 
the use of cattle and horses, a. A place where 
a ship's company goes to fill the ship's casks 
with fresh water 16x3. b. gen, A place where 
a supply of water can be obtained 1691. 3. 

[See prec. xx. 1 A resort of fashionable or holi- 
day visitants, dither for drinking or bathing in the 
waters of a mineral spring, or for sea-bathing 
1 757. 

Wa-tering-pot 1580. x. A portable 
vessel for watering plants ; now usu. of tinned 
iron, and furnished with a long tubular spout, 
often ending with a rose for scattering the water, 
a. Z00L A mollusc of the genus Aspergillum , 
so named from the shape of its shell 18x5. 
Wa-terlsh, a . 1549. [f. Water sb. + 
-ish 1 .1 i. Resembling water in appearance or 
sensible properties X583. a. Containing excess 
of water. Of liquids t Dilute, thin, poor. Of 
solids t Loose in texture, not firm or compact 
I 54 a » 8- Of weather, air, mist: Charged with 
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water, watery 1650. 4. Of light or of luminous 
bodies ; Dimmed by watery vapour 1607. 

a. fig. Out of x w. and queasy conscience Milt. 4. 
The w. moonlight 1845. 

Wa*ter-lane. 1879. X. dial. A green lane 
with a stream running along it. 9. A narrow 
passage of open water, e. g. between masses of 
reeds or between lines of shipping 1883. 
Waterless (wptaites), a. [OE. walerUas 
* Du. water loos, OHG. watferlts.] Destitute 
of water; containing no water; unsupplied with 
water. 

Wa*ter-level. 1563. I. A levelling instru- 
ment in which water is used instead of alcohol. 

a. Mining. A road driven on the strike of a seam 

to carry off water 1698. 8* The plane below 

which the rock or soil is saturated with water; 
the situation of this plane 1839. 4. The hori- 

zontal surface of still water. Also, the position 
of the surface of water. 1860. 

Wa-ter-lily, 1549. The common name 
for many aquatic plants with large flowers, be- 
longing to the family Nymphscacex. In England 
chiefly applied to the white water-lily Nymph xa 
alba , and the yellow water-lily Nuphar lutea. 

b. Applied to aquatic plants of other orders 
i fi 53- 

Wa*ter-Hne. 1695. 1. Naut. The line oi 

floatation of a ship ; the line supposed to be 
described on the hull by the surface of the water 
when a ship is afloat. Often « Load-water- 
LINE. 9. Shipbuilding. Any one of certain 
structural lines of a ship, parallel with the sur- 
face of the water which represent the contour 
of the hull at various heights above the keel 
1750. 8. — Water-level 3. 1849. 4. The 

outline of a coast 1791. 5. A linear watermark 

in paper 1847. 

Waterlog (w^-tailpg), v. 1779. [app. f. 
Water sb. + Log v . 1 (in the sense of 1 to reduce 
to a log-like condition ').] x. Irons. To render 
(a ship, etc.) unmanageable by flooding with 
water. 9. To saturate with water so as to ren- 
der inert 1868. 

Waterlogged (wp-tailpgd), ppl. a . 1769. 
[f. prec. + -ed l .] 1. Of a ship, boat : Flooded 

with water so as to become impaired in buoy- 
ancy, heavy, and unmanageable. 9. Of floating 
bodies: Saturated with water so as to be de- 
prived of buoyancy 183a. 8. Suffering from, 

deteriorated or rendered unserviceable by, ex- 
cessive saturation with water 1829. 

s. irons/. That water-logged country called Hol- 
land 1840. 3. W. mines 1895. Rotten water-logged 

earth 1897. 

Waterloo (wStaxlflO- 1816. The battle 
fought outside tne village of Waterloo, near 
Brussels, on June x8, 1815, in which Napoleon 
was finally defeated. Hence, something which 
is a 'settler'; a decisive and final contest; 
chiefly in phr. to meet one's W. 

Waterman (wcrtajinabn). late ME. [Cf. 
G. wassermann , WFris. wetterman. ] +1. A 
seaman, mariner -1682. 9. A man working on 

a boat or among boats, esp. a boatman who 
plies for hire on a river, eta 1458. b, colloq. 
One having a (good) knowledge of boating, etc. 
19x2. 3. A man employed in the supply or 

distribution of water; e.g. a water-carrier, a 
turncock or fireman ; esp. an attendant at cab- 
stands whose duty was to water the horses 
170c. Hence < Wa*termanship, the art of a w. ; 
skill in rowing or managing boats, eta 
Wa-ter-mark, wa-termark, sb. 1678. 
[Mark sb. 1 ] x. The line (whether actually 
marked or not) forming the limit to which the 
tide, or the water of a river, well, eta, has risen 
or usu. rises. Cf. High-water mark, Low- 
water mark . a. A mark left by a flood 1822. 

3. The line showing the draught of a ship 1764. 

4. A distinguishing mark or device impressed 
in the substance of a sheet of paper during 
manufacture, usu. barely noticeable except when 
the sheet is held up against the light 1708. b. 
The metal design from which the impression U 
made 1854. Hence Water-mark v. brans, to 
mark or stamp with aw.; to embody as a w. 

W a-ter-meadow. 1733. A meadow 

periodically overflowed by a stream. 
Wa*ter-meastire. 1465. A kind of 


WATER-SPOUT 

measurement formerly used for coal, salt, etc.* 
sold on board vessels in port or in the river. 
Waiter-melon. 1615. [So called from 
the abundance of watery juice.] A kind of 
gourd, Citrullus vulgaris. 

Wa*ter-milL late ME. I. A corn-mill 
whose machinery is driven by water. 9. A 
water-wheel or a machine driven by a water- 
wheel 1580, 

W&’ter-mint. 1549. Any aquatic plant 
of the labiate genus Mentha ; chiefly the Berga- 
mot Mint ( Mentha aquatica ) or the Brook-mint 
(A/, hirsvta ). 

Wa*ter-nymph. late ME. 1. A nymph 
inhabiting or presiding over water; a naiad. 
9. A water-lilv of the genus Nymphma 1866. 
Water of Ayr. 1805 The name of the river 
at the mouth of which the town of Ayr stands. 
Used attrib . in Water of Ayr stone, a kind of 
stone found on its banks, used for whetstones 
and for polishing. 

Water of life, l&te ME. x« fig. A drink 
which gives life or immortality to the drinker. 
9. A name for brandy or whisky; tr. med.L. 
aqua vitse, F. eau-de-vie. rare. 1576. 

W a-ter-plpe. late ME. 1. A pipe through 
which water is conducted. 9. A hookah, nar- 
ghile, or kalian 1894. 

x. One depe calleth another because of y* noyse of 
thy water pipes Ps. xliL 8 i Great Bible) : see note 

s. v. Watek-spout. 

Wa-ter-pot. late ME. I. A vessel, usu. 
of earthenware, for holding water, b. A sir. 
The portion of the zodiacal constellation Aqua- 
rius which is figured as a vase or urn 1546. 9. 

— WATERING-I*OT I. X53O. 3. — WATERING- 

POT a. 1815. 

Waterproof ( w5* tojprfif) , a. and sb. 1 736. 
[See Proof a. 1 b.] A. adj. Impervious to 
water; capable of resisting the deleterious ac- 
tion of water. 

Neat w. travelling suits 1871. fig. Tears were not 
the things to find their way to Mr. Bumble's soul | 
his heart was w. Dickkns. 

B. sb. A fabric or garment rendered impervious 
to water by treatment with india-rubber or the 
like 1799- Hence Wu’terproof v. trans. to 
make w. Waterproofed (-priift) ppl. a. Water- 
proofing vbl. sb the action or piocess of making 
materials, etc. w. ; material with which a sub- 
stance is made w. 

Wa-ter-rat. 1559. I. An aepatic rodent 
of the family Muridse\ in British use. the 
water-vole, Arvicola amphibius. In the U.S. 
applied to tha Musk-rat, and in Australia to 
the genus Hydromys. 9. fig. A water-thief, 
pirate. Also contempt., a sailor, boatman, or 
the like. 1596. 

Watershed (w§*UjJed). 1803. (Shed 
sb. 1 J 1. The line separating the waters flowing 
iiiiii different rivers or river basins; a narrow 
elevated tract of ground between two drainago 
areas. 9. loosely, a. The slope down which the 
water flows from a watershed 1839. b. The 
whole gathering ground of a river system 1874. 
3. A structure for throwing off water x88i. 

Wa-tershoot. 1695. 1. fa. Outflow of 
drainage water from land ; water carried off by 
drainage -1721. b. A gutter or channel for the 
overflow of water 1819. 9. An artificial cascade 

contrived for the amusement or exercise of 
* shooting the rapids ' in a boat or by swimming 
190a 

Wa-teralde. late ME. x. The side or 
brink of water ; the bank or margin of the sea, 
or of a river, stream, or lake. 9. T he side to- 
wards the water 1868, 

Water-souchy (-ntfnjl, -stf-Jl). 1731. [a. 

Du. waternootje, f. water WATER sb. + nootje, 
soodje boiling (of fish).] Fish (prop, perch) 
boiled and served in its own liquor. 
Wa'ter-apout, wa*ter»pout lute ME. 

t. A spout, pipe, or nozzle, through which water 
is discharged ; also fa squirt, syringe. 9. 
Meteorol . A gyrating column of mist, •pray* and 
water, produced by the action of a whirlwind 
on a portion of the sea and the clouds Imme- 
diately above it 1738. b. A sudden and violent 
fail of rain ; a cloudburst 1779. 

In Ps. xUi. 7 (version cf «6tt), the word Is now com* 
monly apprehended as an example of senee e I it was, 
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WAVE 


b owm , probably Intended as a metaphorical ate of 
•enee i. 

Wa-ter-sprlng. 2440. ■» Spring sbM. a. 
Now chiefly In echoes of the Blb&e. 

Water-eiream. Now rare, OE. [Cf. G. 
wasters from,] A stream or current of water ; 
a river or brook; fa flood. 

Wa*ter-table. late ME. [See Table 
IV. a, 3.] i. Arch. a. The sloping top of a 
plinth, b. A projecting ledge or moulding 
sloping on the top, set along the side of a wall 
so as to throw on rain. a. A channel or gutter 
on each side of or across a road 1707. 3. A 
window-ledge or sill in a ship or railway car- 
riage 1883. 4 .— Water-level 3. 1879. Hence 
Wa-ter-tabling Arch., water-tables collectively; 
a line of water-tables. 

Watertight (w^-taitait), a. late ME. [See 
Tight a, a.J z. So closely constructed or fitted 
that water cannot leak through. b. fig. 164 7. 
a. As sb , pi. Watertight boots 1880. 

1. W. compartment , each of the many^ compart, 
merits, with w. partitions, into which the interior of 
a large ship is now usu. divided for safety i hence 
often fig. 

W a* ter- wa* gtail* 16 ix. x. The common 
pied wagtail. Mot a cilia lugvbris . Also applied 
with distinctive epithet to other species. a. 
U.S. A bird of the Amer. genus Seiurus 1865. 

Wa*ter-wave. 1560. 1. A wave of water, 
a. A wave in the hAir produced by W .-waving, 
a method of waving the hair with w. 188a. 

W a*ter-way . X440. I. A channel for the 
•scape or passage of water, a. Naut. A long 
piece of timber, hollowed in the middle, serving 
as a channel for carrying off water from the 
deck of a ship 1635. 3. A route for travel or 

transport by water ; a river, canal, or a portion 
of a sea or lake, viewed as a medium of transit 
1858. 4. The breadth of a navigable water- 

course ; esp. the breadth allowed for the water- 
course of a canal or the like passing under a 
bridge or tunnel 1739. 5. An opening for the 

assage of vessels, esp. entering and leaving a 

arbour, the fairway 1883. 6. The full-open 

passage area in a cock or valve 1744. 

Wa* ter- weed, 184a. Any aquatic plant 
with inconspicuous flowers; spec, the Amer. 
weed FAodca canadensis, common in Eng. waters. 

Wa*ter-wheel. late ME. 1. A wheel 
designed to drive machinery with water as the 
motive power, a. A wheel for raising water by 
means of buckets or boxes fitted on its circum- 
ference 1639. f3. A paddle-wheel -182a. 

Wa* ter- witch. 1680. L A witch inhabit- 
ing the water. a. U.S . A name for several 
water-birds noted for their quickness in diving 
1789. 3. U.S. — Water -diviner 1859. 

Water work (w$‘taiw&ik). 1443- [I- 

Water sb. + Wore jA] +i. A structure built 
In the water or serving as a receptacle for water 
or a defence against the force of water -1791. 
a. +a. A system of machinery for raising, con- 
veying, or distributing water - 1775. b. collect . pi. 
(Sometimes construed as sing.) The machinery, 
buildings, and engineering constructions, used 
for the purpose of supplying a town, etc., with 
water distributed through pipes z6az. ts- Any 
contrivance for producing a pleasing spectacle 
by means of water in motion ; an ornamental 
fountain or cascade -1779. b. transf Chiefly 
In joc. ref. to shedding of tears or making water 
1647. 4. An operation or department of labour 

concerned with hydraulic engineering, irriga- 
tion, or the like. Now rare. 1564. 

Watery (w5*uri), a. OE. [f. Water t b. 

+ -Y 1 ,] z. Of land or soili Full of water; 
moist, plashy. b. Of olouds: Full of moisture 
which u ready to (all as rain. Also of wind, etc. 
late ME. o. transf. Covered with or permeated 
by water ; set or built In the water Z593. *• 

Resembling water in consistence; thin, fluid 
OE. g. Having the appearance of water; re- 
sembling water in colour. Of colour 1 Looking 
as if diluted with water, late ME. 4* Of the 
nature of water Z477, b. applied to the rain- 
bow. poet. s6oa c. Of a chemical solution, 
etc. 1 Made with water, aqueous x8a6. 8* Con- 
sisting of water. Chiefly poet, or rket. 1535. o. 
Of, belonging to, or connected with the water ; 
aquatic. Now rare, late ME. 7. Of food : Con- 

«(Gac.K*ln). # (Fr. pm). fl (G«. M.ller). 


taining too much moisture ; tasting too much 
like water 1240. 8. Of the eyes : Suffused with 

tears, tearful ; exuding moisture, as a result of 
weakness or disease in the lachrymal glands 
*447- 0- Of the skin, etc. : Exuding or suffused 
with a humour or moisture resembling water, 
late ME 10. fig. Of thought, feeling, expres- 
sion, etc. : Vapid, washy, poor, thin ME. 

1. C. The Lark now leaves his watry Nest Dayehani - . 
3. A w. sunbeam Scott, k, tV. grave . t tomb, (a) the 
place In which a per -on lies drowned) ( 3 ) death by 
drowning) A youth.. was rescued from the w. grave 
i&oa ) similarly tv. death. 6. W. Neptune Shaks. 
The sev’ral sorts of walry Fowls, That swim the 
Seas, or haunt the standing Pools l)avnEN. Swithln 
. .the w. saint 1818. 7. W. soup for beggars 1871. so. 
A w, but harmless story of London society 1904, 

Watt (wpt). 1 88a. [f. name of James Watt 
(1736-18x9), the inventor of the modem steam- 
engine.] Physics. A unit of activity or power 
(used chiefly with ref. to electricity), correspond- 
ing to the rate of work represented by a current 
of one ampdre under a pressure of one volt. 

Comb . : w.-hour, the work done by one w. in one 
hour ) wattmeter, an instrument for measuring 
electric energy. Hence Wa'ttleaa a. 

Watteau (wo-tou, (Jvato). 1833. The name 
of Antoine Watteau (1684-1721), a French 
painter, used attrib. in W. school , W.-like adj. ; 
also in designations of articles of female cos- 
tume similar to those represented in Watteau’s 
pictures, as W. bodice , hat , Hence Wa-tteau- 
ish a. resembling the style of Watteau. 

Wattle (wg’t 1), sbfi [OE. watul \ of obsc. 
origin.] L 1 . pi. and collect, sing. Rods or 
stakes, interlaced with twigs or branches of 
trees, used to make fences, walls, and roofs. 
Also, rods and branches of trees collected for 
this purpose, 9. dial. A hurdle 1640. 8. dial. 

A wand, rod 1570. 

x. IV. and daub, interwoven twigs plastered with 
clay or mud, as a building material for huts. etc. 

IL Australian, [orig. w.-tree, from the use 
of the long pliant branches for making wattled 
fences, etc.] The common name in Australia 
for indigenous trees of the genus Acacia. Also 
with defining word indicating the particular 
species, as Black , Silver W \ 1810. I 

Wattle (wp*t’l), /M 1513. [Origin obsc.] 
1. A fleshy lobe (usu. bright-coloured) pendent 
from the head or neck of certain birds, as the 
domestic fowl, the turkey, etc. a. A flap of 
skin pendent from the throat or neck of some 
swine. Also, a similar excrescence on the jaws 
of sheep or goats, and joc. of human beings 1570. 
3. A fleshy appendage hanging from the mouths 
of some fishes ; a barb *655. Hence Wa’ttled a. 
of a bird, having wattles or a w. ; in Heraldry , 
having the wattles of a specified tincture distinct 
from that of the body. 

Wattle (wp’t’l), v. late ME. [f. Wattle 
sb. x I z. trans. To construct (a building, fence, 
etc.) of wattle, a. To interlace (boughs, twifjs, 
etc.) so as to form wattle-work i486. 3. To 

bind together (posts, laths, etc.) with interlaced 
osiers, twigs, or flexible branches 1602. Hence 
Wa'ttled ppl. a. constructed of wattle ; inter- 
laced. Wa*ttling vbl. sb. (a) an assemblage of 
rods or laths interlaced with twigs, osiers, or 
the like, serving as the material of a wattled 
wall, fence, etc. ; (b) boughs and twigs for use 
in wattle-work. 

Wave (w?iv), sb. 1526. [f. Wave r.] L 
z.A movement In the sea or other collection of 
water, by which a portion of the water rises 
above the normal level and then subsides, at 
the same time travelling over the surface ; a 
moving ridge or swell of wateT between two 
I depressions ; one of the long ridges or rollers 
which, in the shallower parts of the sea, follow 
each other at regular intervals, and successively 
break on the shore. b. poet. Used in collect, 
sing, for * water *, ' sea * 1588. 9. transf. a. An 
undulatory movement, or one of an intermittent 
series of movements, of something passing over 
or on a surface or through the air 18x0. b. A 
forward movement of a Urge body of persons 
(chiefly invaders or immigrants overrunning a 
country, or soldiers advancing to an attack), 
who either recede and return after an interval, 
or are followed after a time by another body of 
persons repeating the same movement 1852. c. 
A long convex strip of land between two long 


broad hollows ; also occas. a rounded ridge of 
sand or snow 1788. 3* fig* and in fig. context 

1548. 4. An undulating conformation ; each 

of the undulations of such a conformation 1547, 
fi. a. Physics . Each of those rhythmic alterna- 
tions of disturbance and recovery of configura- 
tion in successively contiguous portions of a 
body or medium, by which a state of motion 
travels in some direction without corresponding 
progressive movement of the particles succes- 
sively affected 1832. b. Meteor ol, A change of 
atmospheric pressure or temperature, consisting 
of gradual rise and fall or fall and rise, taking 
place successively at successive points in some 
particular line of direction on the earth’s surface. 
(In pop. lang., a * heat-wave etc. denotes a spell 
of abnormal heat, etc., which is assumed to be 
travelling over the country in a particular direc- 
tion) 1843. c. Seismology. A seismic disturbance 
of the crust or surface of the earth, travelling 
continuously for a certain distance 186a. d. 
Physics (see quots.) 1851. (I. A book-name of 

certain geometrid moths 18x9. 

a. a. The.. waves of wheat, That ripple round tha 
lonely grange Tennyson, b. Europe was peopled by 
several successive migrations, or.. waves of popula- 
tion, all flowing from one point in the east 185a. They 
send forward w. after w. of men, regardless of the 
punishment 1015. 3* Man, on the dubious waves 

of error toss’d Cowrxa. A w. of militarism sweeps 
through the nation 1915. 4 Freedom’s northern 

wind will take ail the w. out of your bail 1B86. 
5. a. Examples are the waves in the surface of water, 
the waves of the air which convey sound, and tha 
waves of the ether which are concerned in the trans- 
mission of light, heat, and electricity. N.K.D. Herto, 
tan waves, a class of ether-waves (discovered by tha 
German physicist Heinrich Hertz in 1868) similar 
to light waves but of much greater w.-length. d. 
IV. 0/ contraction, the onward contraction ofa muscle 
from the point where the stimulus is applied. W. of 
stimulation, the (hypothetical) impulse of molecular 
vibration travelling along a nerve from the point at 
which it is stimulated. 

II. An act of waving, x. A motion to and fro 
of the hand or of something held in the hand, 
used as a signal or as an expressive sign 1688. 
a. A swaying to and fro 1648. 3. An act of 

waving the hair, 

attrib. and Cotnb.\ W.-tifont Physics . the continuous 
lines or surface including all the wavrs or r&diatory 
emissions which are in the same phase 1 -length, (a) 
the distance from crest to crest or Irom hollow to hol- 
low of a wave of water or other liquid ; (/>) the distance 
between two successive points of maximum compres- 
sion or maximum rarefaction in sound-waves j (1) the 
distance between points in the same phase on two 
successive heat, light, electro-magnetic, or other wavesi 
esp. the length of electro-magnetic wave employed by 
a broadcasting station ; also fig . ; -line, (a) Ship* 
building, an outline recommended by some naval 
architects for the hull of a vessel as facilitating move- 
ment through the waves | (£) Physics, the path of a w. 
of light, sound, etc. ; also, the graphic representation 
of the path. Hence Wa’velesfi a. having no waves, 
not agitated or disturbed by waves. Wa*velet, a 
little w., a ripple. 

Wave (wr*v), v. [OE. wafian , corresp. to 
MHG. waben to waves — Teut. root *tvab~.~\ I. 
To move to and fro or up and down. 1. intr. 
Of a thing having a free end : To move to and 
fro, shake or sway in the air by the action of 
the wind or breeze, late ME b. trans . Of the 
wind, etc. : To cause (a thing) to sway or move 
to and fro 1602. +a. intr. To move to and fro 

restlessly or uncertainly ; to waver ; also, to 
hover -1728. +3. To be restless in mind ; to 

vacillate, waver -1796. 4. Of water : To move 

in waves, undulate ; also transf. of a crowd 
1530. b. Ofa field of com, etc. : To undulate 
like the waves of the sea 1667. fS- To make a 
movement to and fro (with the hands). OE. 
only. t6- To make motions (with the uplifted 
hands or something held in the hands) by way 
of signal -164a. fb. trans. To signal to (a per- 
son) -1627. T7. trans, and intr. To move to 

and fro or up and down regularly or rhythmi- 
cally -1808. 8. trans. To move through the air 
with asweeping gesture (the uplifted or extended 
arm or hand, or something held in the hand), 
often as a sign of greeting or farewell, or as an 
expression of exultation ; usu. implying repeated 
movements. Said also (chiefly poet A of im- 
personal things personified 1607. b.To brandish 
(a weapon) x6ox. c. intr, Jfor pass.) To b« 
moved to and fro 1605. 9. To signify (some- 

thing) by a wave of the hand or arm 18x0, b» 


» (Fr. d»me) 0 (c*rl). e (e.) (th/re). / (/>) (r«n). { (Ft. huie). S (f«'r, Urn. earth). 



WAVE-LIKE 

To motion (a person, etc.) arid*, away, of, etc. 
also with preps, from , to, etc* 1840. c. intr. 
To make a sign by a wave of the hand 1803. 

s. A stately Ship. .Sails fill'd, and streamers waving 
Milt. %Cor. 11. ii. 19. 4. b. Fair waved the golden 
corn In Canaan's pleasant land 1851. 7. At last, . . 

thrice his head thus wauing vp and downe. He rais'd 
a sigh Shaks. Colours that change whene'er they w. 
their wings Pors. A Maidens w. Their Tcerchiefs, 
and old women weep for joy Cowvkjl Cypresses 
that seldom w. their boughs Shxllky. 

II. [from Wave iAJ x. trans. To ornament 
with an undulating design ; to make wavy in 
outline 1547. a. sntr. To undulate in form or 
outline 1789. 

1. Hair that has been waved by hot irons till it is 
broken and irregular 1909. 

Comb., in the names of the several offerings which, 
according to the Leviticml law, were * waved* by the 
priest when presented in sacrifice, as wavebread, 
-breast, -loaf, -offering, -shear. Hence Waved 
(w^vd) ppl. a. having the form of . waves, presenting a 
wavy outline or appearance, having wavy markings 
or a wavy texture 1 held aloft and moved to and fro. 
Wa*ver sb.* one who waves or causes to wave 1 an 
Implement for making the hair wavy | Printing, an 
Inking roller which has a waving motion, becai 
p lace d diagonally in the machine. 

Wa-ve-like, a, and adv. 1685. [£ Wave 
sb. + -like. ] A. adj. Resembling a wave, or 
what pertains to a wave. B. adv . After the 
manner of a wave or waves 187a. 

Wavellite (wFi’velait). 1805. [f. name of 
Dr. Wave l, its discoverer; see -ite * a b.] Min. 
Hydrous phosphate of aluminium, found in 
globular aggregates with a radiated structure. 
Waver (wdP*voj), sbA 1555. [Origin obsc. ; 
perh. f. Waive v,, in the sense ' to leave un- 
touched'.] A young tree left standing when 
the surrounding wood is felled. 

Waver (wr»*vai), v. [ME. waver , wever 
MHO. wabertn, ON. vafra ; a frequentative 
f. Teut. root *wab~.] x. intr. To sway to and 
fro, as if in danger of falling ; to reel, stagger, 
totter. Now rare, late ME. a. To swing or wave 
In the air; to float or flutter 144a 8- To ex- 

hibit doubt or indecision ; to change or vary ; 
to fluctuate or vacillate ( between ) ; to become 
unsteady, flinch, give way ME. 4. Of things (or a 
person as an unconscious agent) : To change, 
vary, fluctuate 1490. 5. Of the voice, the eye, 

etc. (or a person in respect of these) : To be- 
come unsteady ; to shake, tremble, falter x6ai. 
0. Of light, shade, objects seen indistinctly: To 
flicker, quiver 1664. 

3. Vertue that wavers is not vertue Milt. The 
One wavered and broke 1915* Hence Wa'ver sb* 
the act or condition of wavering. Wa*verer,one who 
wavers. W a # vering vbL si. and ppl. j hence wa*ver- 
ingly adv. Wa*very a, characterized by wavering 
o r fla ttering ; tremulous, unsteady x8ao. 

Wavey (wfi*vi). 1795. [See Wawa.] A 
northern (Amer.) goose of the genus Chen, esp. 
the common w., C. kyperboreus. 

Wavy (w#*vi), a. 156a. [f. Wave sb. or 

v . +-Y ! .] 1. Full of waves, abounding in waves, 

billowy 1593. 9. transf. Said of the air, clouds, 
etc. 1586. 3. fig . Fluctuating, wavering, chang- 
ing 1795. 4 * Moving to and fro or up and down 
with a wave-like motion 1700. b. Of move- 
ments: Taking place in undulating curves, 
sinuous 1836. 6- Rising and falling gently in 

a succession of waves and hollows ; forming an 
undulating line or a series of wave-like curves 
1701. b. Bot. and Zool, Undulate, sinuate ; 
having undulate or sinuate markings 1833. c. 
Her. — Undke 1562. <L Of a dog (short for 

w. -coated) 1 Having the coat in waves, not curly 
1 88 x. 

s. W, breathing, respiration (Path.), respiration In 
which the inspiratory, and sometimes the expiratory, 
sounds are broken Into two or more separate parts. 

t Ut her glad Vallies smile with w. Corn Paioa. 9. 
er dark hair flowed behind, w. but uncurled 1858. 

A fine w. chalk down 1891, c. Barry of the field, 
divided into waving bands of generally horizontal di- 
rection. Hence wa*vi-ly adv., -ness. 
fWaw. 1 [ME. related to OK t vagian 
to wave, shake, totter.] A wave -1600. 
|Waw,a wau. 183a. The 6th letter in the 
Hebrew and the corresponding letter In the 
Arabic and other Semitic alphabets. 

||Wawa (wr»*w&). 1768. [Cree wehwew 

goose, Cf. Wavey, j An Amer.-Indlan name 
for the wild goose. 
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Wax (wicks), sbA [Com. Tent ; OE. weax 
: — OTeut. oahsom, of disputed origin.] x. A 
substance (also distinctively called Beeswax) 
produced by bees and used by them as the mate- 
rial of the honeycomb ; when slightly warmed it 
is readily moulded into any shape, a. Beeswax 
as melted down, bleached, or otherwise pre- 
pared for some special purpose in the arts, in 
medicine, or in manufactures OE. b. As used for 
the coating of writing tablets 1533. c. A particu- 
lar variety of wax. Usu. with adj., as white, yel- 
low w. 1545. d. An object made of wax ; a wax 
candle ; a figure or model in wax 1844. 8- In fig. 
and similauve uses, referring to the easy fusi- 
bility of wax, its softness, adhesiveness, etc. OE. 
4. - Sealing-wax OE. b. With designation 
of colour 1485. 5. Any of a class of substances, 
found in nature in greater or less purity, Includ- 
ing beeswax and other compounds resembling 
it in general properties and (more or less) in 
chemical composition, a. A vegetable product 
obtained from various trees and plants X799. b. 
A substance resembling beeswax secreted or 
produced by various species of scale-insects 
x8oa. c. A mineral product somewhat resem- 
bling beeswax 1838. d. gen . 1866. 6. = Ear- 

wax 1706. 7. A thick resinous composition 

used by shoemakers for rubbing their thread. 
More fully cobblers , shoemakers wax . 1627. 8. 
U.S. A thick syrup produced by boiling down 
the sap of the sugar-maple tree 1845. 9* attrib. 

(quasi -adj.) =■ composed of or modelled in w. 

*585- 

a. Effigies .. Curiously done in W. to the Life 1703. 
The Art of Painting in Wax 17B7. 3. 1*11 work her as 
I go, I know shea's w. 16 x a. His heart was. . W. to 
receive, and marble to retain Byron. Phr. Close , 
tight, neat as w. j to stick like w. j to fit like w. 
Man, lad of tv., used as a term of emphatic commen- 
dation (now arch, and dial.). 5. c. Fossil, mineral 
w. m Ozocerite. Paraffin w . : see Paraffin sb. 

Comb . : w.-berry, (a) the fruit of plants of the 
genus Myrica, esp. M. ceriftra ; also, the plant itself ; 
(b) « Symphoricarpns racemosus 1 -Dill, any one of 
numerous small birds of the Ploceidm or Weaver-bird 
family, whose bills have a waxy appearance 1 -billed 
a., having a bill resembling sealing-w. 1 -Cloth, cloth 
coated with w. as a protection from wet f w. doll, (w) 
a doll with head and bust (often also the limbs) of w. f 
(b) pi * Fumitory 1 -end, thread coated with cobblers' 
w., used by shoemakers 2 hence -ended a., bound 
with w. -ends 1 -flower, (a) an imitation flower made 
of w.j (b) the genus Hoy a j (c) Clusia insignis of Bri- 
tish Guiana 1 Id) Stephanotis fioribunda \ -leather, 
leather * waxed 1 or finished on the * flesh ' side 2 
•light, a candle, taper, or night-light made of w. \ 
-maker, a worker-bee that makes w. 1 -myrtle <a 
•to.'berry (a) | -plant, anyone of various plants either 
yieldiag a vegetable w. or having a waxy appearance ; 
esp. Myrica ceriftra, any species of Hoya , and Mono- 
trofa uniflora : w. tablet, a board coated with w., 
to be wntten on with a stylus j W. taper, a taper 
made of w. 1 -tree, any of various trees yielding vege- 
table w. 1 esp. Myrica ceriftra, of N. America, the 
privet, LigustruM' lucidum, of China, the genus 
Vismia of S. America, the varnish-tree of S. America, 
Elmagia u tilts, the Japanese shrub Rhus succtdanea. 
Wax (weeks), j 3 . 2 colloq . or slang. 1854. 
[Origin obsc.] Angry feeling ; a fit of anger ; 
chiefly to be in a w. 

I used to rush out in a frightful state of w., and 
show a leg 1854. 

Wax (week*), v . 1 Now chiefly literary or 
arch. Pa. t. and pa. pple. waxed (weekst) ; 
pa, pple. also waxen. [Com. Tout. str. vb. ; 
OE. weaxan (weox, weaxeri) OTeut. *wahs- 
•pre-Teut. *wois abl. var. of Indo-Eur. 


OE. iacian Eke 1/.).] L To grow, increase. 
(Opp. to wane.) x. intr. To increase gradually 
in size and strength ; to jgrow, develop, arch, 
and dial. 9, To advance tn power, importance, 
prosperity, etc. OE. 8* Of inanimate things : 
To increase in size, quantity, volume, intensity, 
etc. OE. 4. Of the moon 1 To undergo the 
periodical increase in the extent of Its visible 
illuminated portion, characteristic of the first 
half of the lunation OE. g. Of a quality, state 
of things, activity, etc. 1 To become gradually 
greater or more striking : to Increase In potency 
or intensity OE. 

1. There wex . . enery bottom spice Chaocxe. Thy 
bairn waxes fast, the • taller ivary time J see her 1889. 
a. Cor. il ii. 103. A democratic party, .was waxing 
in sise and strength 1873. 3. The river, which I oh- 


WAY 


served to be somewhat waxen Scon. 

and wane in some mysterious manner 1884. 4. Statce 
thrive or wither, es moons w. and wane Cowmm. 

n. With complement t To change by growth 
or increases to turn, become, grow ME, 

When her sonne to mans estate did wex Sfknsex. 
What? Art thou like the Adder waxen deafet Shawl 
It was now waxing towards morning 183s. Mr. 
Chuckster waxed wroth at this answer Dickens, Aa 
time waxed on 187a 

Wax (weeks), vfi late ME. [f. Wax sb.l) 
x. trans. To cover with a layer of wax f to 
dress with wax ; to polish or stiffen with a 
dressing of wax. +a. To stop up (an aperture) 
with or as with wax -1709. a* Leather-manui, 
To dress (a skin) with a mixture of lamp-black, 
oil, etc. Z885. 

1, As a Shoemaker waxeth his thread 1615. The 
elegant Ignoramus whom sole accomplishments con- 
sist In parting his hair, waxing his moustaches, and 
* Hen 


smoking a meerschaum 1 863. Hence Waxed (wariest) 
Pfil. a. coated with a layer of wax} polished or stif- 
fened with wax t dressed or saturated with wax, e. g. 
for water-proofing t of a akin, dressed on the flesh side 
with a mixture ol lamp-black and oil 

Wax candle. OE. A candle made of wax. 
Wa'X-cliamdler. late ME. One whose 
trade is to make or sell wax candles. 

Waxen (wsc'ks’n), a. [OK wexen, super- 
seded by a new formation f. Wax sb . 1 +-en 4 , j 

x. Made of wax. a. transf. and fig. As if made 
of wax (with ref. to its softness. Impressibility 
or fusibility, or to the smooth and lustrous sur- 
face of things modelled in wax) 1591. 
Covered or coated with wax, loaded with wax 
1590. 

1. IV. image , spec, an effigy in wax representing a 
person whom it was desired to injure by witchcraft | 
The W.- Image being found and broken,.. the King 
did.. recover 1685. s. For men baue marble, women 
w. mindes Shaks. His rosy neck, and w. arms 1743. 
W. paleness 1853. 

Comb . : w.-chatterer, the Bohemian waxwing, 
A m/elis garrulus. 

fWa'xen, v. 1540. — Wax vA -1647. 

(See N.E.D.) 

Wa'X-shot. Obs. exc. Hist. 1550. [f. Wax 
sb . 1 +Shot sb. 1 ] A customary payment made 
for the maintenance of lights in churches. 
Waxwing (wse*ks,wiq). 1817. A pas- 
serine bird of the genus Ampelis (. Bombycilla ), 
esp. A. garrulus. the Bohemian w. 
Waxwork (w8e*k»,wnk). 1697. L Work 
executed In wax ; esp. modelling In wax ; an 
object modelled In wax ; usu. applied to life- 
size effigies of persons, with head, hands, and 
bust of wax, coloured and clothed to look like 
life. 9. An exhibition of wax figures represent- 
ing celebrated or notorious characters ; also, 
the place of exhibition. Now/J/. 1796. 8- 
The climbing bitter-sweet, Cetasirus scan deni ; 
so called from the waxy scarlet aril of the fruit 
1856. 

k. I've seen wax-work quite like life Dickens. 
at t rib. end Comb as w. figure, -show, etc. So 
Wa*x-woTker, a worker in wax t spec, a bee that 
makes wax. Wa*X-WO'rkJng a. making wax. 
Waxy (wse ksi), a. 1 1596. [f. Wax sbA 
+ -Y *.] x. Having the nature or distinctive pro- 
perties of wax;//, of a person, etc., soft, 
plastic, impressionable like wax. a. Resem- 
bling wax in colour or consistence; (of a quality) 
like that of wax 1835. b. Med. Affected with 
amyloid degeneration 2845. Hence Wa*xi*ly 
adv., -ness. 

Waxy (wsrksi), «.* colloq. or slang. 1853. 
[f. Wax sb. % + -y *.] Angry, 1 in a wax \ 
Way (w/»), sb. f Com. Teut ; OK weg t— 
OTeut *we£oe, f. *we£- to move, journey, cany 
(see Weigh v.) i— Indo-Eur. *wegk- (t uogh~) 
as in L. vehere to carry, Gr. fiver vehicle.] L 
Road, path, s- A track prepared or arailable for 
travelling along ; a road, street, lane, or path, 
b. A road considered with ref. to the condition 
of its surface, etc. OK e. A place of pessage, 
e. g. an opening made through a crowd, a door 
or gate, etc. MG, d. Railways. See Per- 
manent w., Six-foot t a, etc. a. pi. Parallel 
wooden planks or balks for heavy loads, ships, 
etc. to slide upon 1639. b. Meek. Parallel sills 
forming a track for the slides of the uprights ol 
a pknmg machine, the carriage of a la the, or 
the like 1869. 


is (man), a (pass), era (lewd), v (cat), g (Fr. ch#f). 9 (ev#r). si {/, <ys). $ (Fr. eau d# vie), i (sA). i (Psychs). $ (whet). 



WAY 

i« Broad on the left before him ley, For many * mile, 
the Roman w. Scott, Beside, over, merest the w., 
the other side of the xv., etc. | He called out to a gentle, 
man on the opposite side of the w. Dickens. For the 
most part, no English creature ever does see farther 
than over the w, Ruskih, trams/. The Via lactea, or 
1 milky w,\ which the peasantry of the North fre. 
quently designate * the w. 1844, /f* But in the beaten 
w. of friendship. What make you at Elsonower? 
Shaks. b. The weather was cold, the ways dirty 
and dangerous 1663. d. Line of tv n a track formed 
by a pair of rails. 

11. Course of travel or movement, z. A line 
or course of travel or progression by which a 
place may be reached, or along which a person 
or thing may pass OE. a. Course or line of 
actual movement, late ME. 3* gen. Opportunity 
for passage or advance ; absence of obstruction ; 
hence fif. freedom of action, scope, opportunity, 
late ME. b. In legal documents sometimes « 
Right of w, 1766. 4. Travel or motion along 
a particular route or in a particular direction 
OE. b. Naut. Progress (of a ship or boat) 
through the water ; rate of progress, velocity 
1663. 5. Distance travelled or to be travelled 

along a particular route OE. 6. Direction of 
motion, reladye position, or aspect. Chiefly in 
advb. phr., as this w. ( — hitherwards), my w. 
( - towards me, into my neighbourhood), that to., 
which w., all ways, etc. ME. 

1. Mr. Bourne.. asked if I were going his w. 1856. 
/If. That go the Primroee w. to th r euer lasting Bon- 
fire Shaks. Prov, There be mo waies to the wood 
than one Harwooo. The Longest w. about is the 
nearest W. Home i66x. Phrases. To hold, keep (a 
certain) «*., to follow it without deviation. To know 
ends w. about , to know how to get from piece to place 
In a neighbourhood t fig. to know how to act in any 
emergency, to possess wide experience of the ways of 
the world, esp. with derogatory implication, t There 
lies your w.. please to go away. To go the wrong to., 
ef food or drink, to go into tne windpipe instead of 
the gullet when being swallowed. W. of the Cross 
(* eccL L. Via Cruets), a series of (fourteen) images 
or pictures representing the 4 Stations of the Cross * 
(Station tb. IV. 3), ranged round the interior of a 
church, or on the road to or in the vicinity of a church 
or shrtne, esp. as used as an object of devotion; 
hence, a series of devotions used in connexion with 
the Stations, a. The weie of an egle in heuene,.. 
the weie of a ship in the myd se Wrcur Prov. 
xxx. tg. The series of parallel paths hewn oat by 
the rocker on a mezzotint is technically termed 
a w. tBoi. 3- Phr. To give w., make w.j also Way / 
(w 'make w.’) a. To take (a place, etc.) in one's 
w. r to visit in tne course of one's journey; We 
may take Chats worth in our w. 1777. To go, wend 
oars tv ., (now arch.) almost » to go away; Then she 
railed on me, and I went my w. Buhyam. Go, come 
your (thy) w. (see also IV), now dial . ; Go your w. 
for a simpleton, and say no more about the matter 
177s. To go the w. 0/ all the earth (Josh, xxiii. 14, 
t Kings it a), to die; so (by confusion with other 
Bible passages) the w. of all flesh (sometimes used to 
mean the experience common to all men in their pas* 
sage through life), qf all living s I heard that Don 
Rodrigo bad gone the w. of all fle&h 1809. To forte, 
fash, squeeze, etc, one's w, to effect a forward move, 
meat by the action denoted by the verb ; to accom- 
pany one's advance by the specified action; The 
plowman homeward plods his weary w. Gray. To 
hold, keep oafs tv., to traval without interruption ; 
fig. to 'heap going . b. trangf. A. .short dark man 
came into the room with so much w. upon him, that 
ha was within a foot of Clennam before he could stop 
Dick sms. 5. Long w. he travelled before he heard of 
ought SrcMSBs. The village.. is not a great w. off 
188a. (By) a long w*, fig., qualifying a comparative, =* 
* far * (better, etc), f A great w., to a great extent t 
1 . . Think* him t great w. fool# Shaks. All the way 

from to (U.S.), expr ess in g the lower and 

upper limits of valu^ number, etc. 6 . fig. Lear in. 
Iv. at. The other to. about, round, conversely, vice 
versa. One tv. or (the) other, either tv, 

nr, Course of life or action, means, manner. 
1. A path or course of life ; the activities and 
fortunes of a person j a prescribed course of life 
or conduot OE b. //.Habits of Ufe. esp. with 
regard to moral conduct OE. c. The w. or 
ways ef Gad, the course of God's providence 
O& a. A course of action ME, T b - (One’s) 
best or most advisable oourse. Shaks. 8- A 
course of action? a device, expedient method, 
or means by which some end may be attained. 
Sometimes coupled with Mean sb. ; see Wats 
AND MEANS. ME. 4 * Manner in which some- 
thing Is done or takes place ; method of per- 
forming an action or operation OE. b. advb. 
phrases without prep, (now rare) ME. 6* In 
advb. phrases like («*) a// ways, (**) any w., 

etc,, the sense of' manner’ passes into that oft 
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An aspect, feature, or respect ; a point or par- 
ticular of comparison 1598. 6. A condition 

regarded as hopeful or the contrary (usu. with 
qualifying adj.) 1467. 7. Kind, sort, descrip- 

tion. Now only iu phr. in the w . */, of the 
nature of, belonging to the class of ; so in Ike 
— w . 1647. 8. Kind of occupation, work, or 

business 1690. 9 .In a great , small w . , (living) 
on a large or small scale of income and ex- 
penditure 1750. lc. The customary or usual 
manner of acting or behaving 1613. b. pL 
Customary modes of behaviour ; usages 1743. 
11. A habitual or characteristic manner of ac- 
tion, expression, or the like Z709. 

*• They, kept the noiseless tenor of their w. Gray. 
The IV., in the Acts of the Apostles, the Christian re- 
ligion. a. He told me that 1 went the wrong w. to 
work Smollett. To have (get, etc.) one's (own) w. t 
to be allowed to follow or to enforce on others the 
course of action on which one is resolved ; hence to 
love, be fond of one's own w. 3. Mr. Huxley . . can 

see but one w. of arriving at truth ; which he calls 
experience 1 80a. Prov. Where there 's a will there '* 
a w. 4. After dinner we rode in like way two 
miles Mokyson. . There are several Ways of mak- 
ing Sauce for a Pig 1747. The humid , moist, or rvet 
w., the dry tv., ( F. vote humtde. voie sec he), Chem. and 
Assaying, processes distinguished by the presence or 
absence of liquid. In his (her, etc.) w., appended to 
expressions of praise, implying that the praise is to 
be understood in a limited sense appropriate to the 
object ; so in aw. W. of thinking, a set of opinions 
or principal characteristic of a party or sect. W. qf 
living, life, habits with regard to food, habitation, 
etc. ( To have everything one's own w., to have it all 
one's own w., to have one's wishes carried out ; to 
meet with no resistance or opposition. No two ways 
about it, there can be no doubt of the fact. It is 
always the w. with (him), (he) always acts so. b. 
Without.. his being any manner of ways connected 
in it 1705. I . . hope she will . .allow them to be happy 
their own way Johnson. 5. A teetotaler, however ad- 
mirable in other ways, is not the fit person to edit 
Burns 1B93. 6. In the family w. ; see Family (Phr.). 

To be in a tv- to be in a state of mental distress or 
anxiety. 7. 1 should want for nothing in the bread 
and water w. 1 1809. & It was a new house, but did 

a tremendous business in the fie and sponge w. 
Thackeray. 9. Contractors and builders in a large 
w. of business 1864. to. Even so Sir, 'tis the w. 
of the World Congrkve. ix. It is (only) his 
often said of some perverse or annoying habit of be- 
haviour which the friends of the person guilty of it 
are accustomed to regard with toleration 1 And all 
that ’s madly wild, or oddly gay, We call it only pretty 
Fanny's w. Parnell. (Parnell’s pbr. is often used 
alius.) To have a w. with one, to have a persuasive 
manner. 

IV, Way* (orig. genitive) used as sing. OE. 

To go, come one's ways (now dial .) ; Go thy ways 
for a true Pattern of the Vanity, Impertinence,, .and 
Ostentation of thy Country Farquhak. A good, 
great, little , long ways (now only dial, and US.). 

Phrases. Have w, fa. To be allowed liberty of 
action Shaks. b. Of feelings, etc. : To find vent. 
Make w. a. To open a passage (for, f to), remove 
obstacles to progress. b. To move from one’s place 
so as to allow a person to pass. _ C. To leave a place 
vacant for a successor or substitute. d. To make 
progress on a journey or voyage. Make one'* (its) 
W. a. To travel or proceed in an intended direction 
or to a certain place. To make the best of one's tv., 
to go as quickly as one can. b. To make progress in 
one’s career ; to advance in wealth, station, etc., by 
one’s own efforts. C. Of a thing*, to travel, make 
progress; of an opinion, etc., to gain acceptance. 
Pay one's (its) w. To succeed in paying one’s ex- 

S enses as they arise, without incurring debts Of a 
usinexs undertaking \ To be self-supporting. See 
one’s w. To have a view of the portion of the road 
or route immediately before one, so as to be able to 
avoid wandering ot stumbling ; hence fig^ now often 
(chiefly with neg ) to feel justified in deciding to do 
something. Take one's w. To set out on a jour- 
ney ; to journey, travel. 

By the w. a. Along ot near the roau by which one 
travels, b. In the course of one’s walk or journey ; 
fig. Incidentally, in passing, as a side-topic, c. Used | 
parenthetically to apologize for introducing a new 
topic, a casual remark, or the like. d. As a by-work, 
m i subordinate piece of work. te. Indirectly. 
Shaks. By w. of — . fa. By means of, through 
the medium of. b. As an instance or a mode of ; in 


the capacity or with the function of. C. Followed by 
gerund, used predic. with the sensei In the habit of 
(doing something) ; also, usu.. making a profession of, 
having a reputation for (being or doing so-and-so). 
colloq. d. - Via prep. In the (etc.) w. (see also 
111 senses 7-9). a- (Usu. in one's tv.) On or along the 
road by which one travels; so as to be met, en- 
countered, or observed, b . fig. in phr. come y fall, 
lie , etc., in (one’s) w.. to be met with in ones ex- 
penence, to come within (one’s) range dfpossible ob- 
servation! attainment, etc. So to iaf, put, threw in 
(a person’s) m C. In such s position oc of such s 
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nature as to obstruct; Impede, or be an annoyance. 
d. ( Within reach or call, at hand ; in a place where 
things are going on or where one can be found readily. 
Now rare. s. Once in a w., on a single (rare or excep- 
tional) occasion $ as a solitary or rare instance. Also 
for once in a w. In the way of—. (See also III. 7.) 
fa. «= By w. of h. b. By means of. Now rare. c. 
In the course or rputine of. fd. When one is con- 
cerned with. Shark s. To be in the w. qf, to be likely 
to do or obtain (something)^ to have a good chance of 
(doing or attaining something). So t<[put (a person) 
in the w. of Also with to and inf. ffT In (the) w. qf 
marriage, in w. to marriage , with a view to matri- 
mony. On the or one's w. On, or in the course of; 
a journey. To be well on one's tv., to have made 
some progress; also fig. Ont of the w. (See also 
Out-of-tiib-w.) a. Away from the road by which 
one is travelling ; off the track or proper route. b. 
With of or possessive. Away from the path in which 
a person or thing is moving ; in a position where one 
does not meet or impede another; out of reach of, not 
in danger from. Out qf harm's w . : see Harm sb. 1. 
c. To go out qf one's w, to (do something), to do some- 
thing which tne circumstances do not call for or in- 
vite. d. To put (a person) out of Ms tv . : to disturb, 
inconvenience, trouble 1 often rejl to submit to incon- 
venience or bother for the sake of others, e. Away 
from the resort or society of other persons ; in a po- 
sition remote or inconvenient to get at. f. Away from 
an obstructive position. g» To but out of the w.. to 
make away with, kilL Out of the tv., no longer alive, 
h. predic. as adj. 1 Beside the mark, out of placet 
odd, bizarre. Under w. Naut. [ad. Du. ondertveg.) 
Having begun to move through the water. Often 
spelt under weigh : see Weigh sb* Also trangf. and 
fig-% beginning to advance or make progress. 

Comb. 1 w.hoard. Mining and Geol. f any this 
layer or bed of rock, clay, etc. separating thicker 
strata ; -leave, permission to make and use a way 
for conveying coal from the pit-head across a persons 
land ; the rent paid for such permission ; the way or 
road constructed for the purpose t permission to carry 
telephone wires over buildings, drains or water-pipes 
across private land, etc. 1 also, the rent or charge for 
such permission ; •mao, a workman employed on the 
permanent w. of a railway, a plate-layer ; -mark, any 
object which serves as a guide to the traveller ; w. 
passenger, US., a passenger picked up or set down 
at a stage or station intermediate between the main 
■topping-ptaces ; -station, US., an intermediate sta- 
tion on a railway route, a wayside station ; -wise a, 
dial and US., of a horse, familiar with the roads he 
is required to travel ; also fig. of persons ; -wort, a 
name for the pimpernel. Hence Way'lessa. having 
no way or road ; trackless, pathless ; -ness. 

Way adv. Now Sc., north,, and 

U.S, ME. [Aphctlc f. Away.j i. • Away 
adv. a. esp. At or to a (great) distance, far 
1849. Hence W.-off a. distant. W.-back U.S. 
slang, in phr. from w.-back, from a remote or 
rural district ; hence attrib. and quasl-adj. 
Way (w#), ini. 1836. [Cf. Wo ini.] A call 
to a horse to stop. 

-way (w*i), as terminal element of ad vs., is 
identical with Way sb. Cf. -ways. 

z. Phrases consisting of the sb. qualified by an adj. 
are often used advh., and some of the combinations 
thus used have come to be apprehended as single 
words, and to be so pronounced and written ; e.g. any ■ 
way, someway % broadway, crossway , straightway . 
a. The few ad vs. f, sb. +-* vay are genuine compounds; 
edgeway, endway, sideway, etc* are not older than 
the 16th c. These words may also be used as a dja. 

Way-bill. 1791. I* A list of passengers 
booked for seats in a stage-coach or other pub- 
lic vehicle for places or the road. Also, a de- 
tailed statement of goods entrusted to a public 
carrier for delivery. a. A list of places to be 
visited on a journey. 8. U.S. A label attached 
to an article In transport to indicate its destina- 
tion . etc. 1887. 4. A kind of pass by producing 

which a man 4 on the road ' can obtain relief at 
certain stages of his journey. So w. system, 
1893. Hence Way-bill u U.S . irons, to enter 
(goods) on a w. 

Waybread, waybred (wH*bred). [Com. 
WGer. : OE. wegbrdde, we r bride ; f. WAT sbk 
+ OTeut. +braiaj6n- broad object, f. * braid* 
Broad a.] -> Plantain 1 z. Also water w. •» 
water plantains see Plantain 1 a. 

Wayfare (w# fe*i), sb. arch . late ME. 
[f. Wat sb. + Fare sb.*, after Wayfaring a. 1 
Wayfaring, travelling, 

Wayfare (w£)*fe«i), v. Now rare and arch* 
1547. [Back-formation from Wayfaring j&J 
intr. To journey or travel, esp. on foot. 
Wayfarer (wet -fe*:rai). 1440. [1 Wat 

sb. +farer (f. FARE v. l %) A traveller by road, 
esp. one who journeys on foot. b» Wayjaresfa* 
tree, the hobble-bush. U*S. 18581. 
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Wayfaring vbl. sb. arch. 1536. 

[f. Way sb. + faring vbl. sb. f. Fare i/. 1 , after 
next.] Journeying, travelling; an Instance of 
this. 

This earthly watfaring x<6x. That I may dare, 
In w. v To stammer where old Chaucer 1 
KsA-ra 

Wayfaring (wA*fewrii)), ppl* a . arch 
[OK wtgfarende, f. weg Way + pres, pple, 
of faran Fare r.l] Travelling or journeying 
by road. Usu. to. man, a traveller by road. 
Isa. xxxv. 8. 

Way*&:ring-treet. 1597. ("Short for way- 
faring man's tree ; cf. travellers joy.~\ 1. The 
tall shrub Viburnum Lantana, growing wild in 
hedges and underwood, a. U.S, The hobble- 
bush 2814. 

Waygooae. Now died, or Obs. 2683. 
[Etym. obse. t see N.E.D.] m Wayzgoose. 



irons. To lie in wait for with evil or hostile 
Intent ; to seize or attack in the way. b. To 
Intercept and seize (a thing in transit) 1599. 
a. transf. To wait for and accost fa person) in the 
way ; to stop (a person) In order to converse 
with him 161a. fa. To Impede or intercept ; 
to block the path or progress of -x688. t4- To 
beset or blockade fa road, position, etc.) with 
an armed force or the like -1898. 

s. fig. The . . Miseries, which way-lay our Passage 
through the World Johnson, a. I have held it the 
first principle of manners not to w. people Rusxin. 
fWayment, v. late ME. [a. OF. waimen- 
ter, guaimenter, U wai, guai alas. prob. after 
lamenter to lament.] intr. To lament, wail ; 
to sorrow bitterly -i86x 
-ways, terminal element of advs., was orig. 
a use of the genitive of Wat sb. 

1. Many phrases consisting of Che genitive of w ay 
qualified by an ad], were formerly used advb., and 
later apprehended as one word t see Always, Other, 
ways, etc. On the analogy of these were subsequently 


, , ie ® 

direction*. 3. Most advs. in -ways have synonyms In 
•way, and often also in -wise, which is often preferred 
to - ways or -way because it is supposed to be the 
more * correct * form. 4. The combs, of -1 ways , except 
Sideways, are hardly ever used as adja. 

Ways and means, late ME. Formerly 
also tmeans and ways. x. The methods and 
resources which are at a person’s disposal for 
effecting some object, a. spec. In Legislation : 
Methods of procuring funds or supplies for the 
current expenditure of the state 1644. b. Pecu- 
niary resources in general 1738. 

a. Committee of Ways and Meant , (a) a committee 
of the whole House of Commons, which site to con. 
cider the budget (see Budget 4) ; (b) U. S. a standing 
committee of the House of Representatives, to which 
are referred bills dealing with revenue, tariff, etc. 

Way*side. late ME. The side of a road 
or path ; the land bordering either side of the 
way. b. attrib. passing into adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to the w. ; situated on, growing by, etc., 
the w. 1817. 

Wayward (w#*w£fxd), a. Not now in 
colloq. use. late ME. [Aphetic f. A wayward.] 
x. Disposed to go counter to the wishes or ad- 
vice of others or to what is reasonable ; wrong- 
headed, intractable, self-willed, perverse. a. 
Capriciously wilful; conforming to no fixed 
rule or principle of conduct ; erratic 1533. 

x. A I thou gencracioun vn by leeful and we i ward 
Wyclif Matt. xvii. 16. Pericles Is now againe 
thwarting thy w. seas Shaks. MuttVing his w. 
fancies Gray. Hence Way ward-ly esdv.% -neaa. 

Waywarden (w^-wfsjd’n). 1776. [/.Way 
sb. + Warden 1 .] A person (later, one of a 
board) elected to supervise the highways of a 
parish or district. 

Way-wiaer(w£*wai:zaj). Worn Hist. 1651. 
[Formed after O. wegweiser , f. weg WAY sb. + 
t oeiser, agent-n. f. we i sen to show.] An instru- 
ment for measuring and indicating a distance 
travelled by road. 

Waywode (w/i*wdbd)* Now Hist. 1661. 
[var. of Vaivode, repr. an early Magyar form 
of a common Slavonic title.] « voivode. 
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Hence Waywodeahip, the province or district 
ruled by a w. 

Way-worn, a. 1777. Worn or wearied 
by travel 

Wayzgoose (wA’sgds). 1731. [Alteration 
of Waygoose.] orig. An entertainment given 
by a master-printer to his workmen in August, 
marking the beginning of the season of working 
by candle-light. Later, an annual festivity held 
in summer by the employees of a printing estab- 
lishment, consisting of a dinner and (usu.) an 
excursion into the country. 

|| Wazir (wAzi»\i). 1715. [Arab, zoastr.] — 
Vizier x. 

We (wi, wf) % pron. [Com. Tent. ; OK w? 
: — ablaut-var. (*1 ids or *wlt) of OTeut. *wts 
(: — pre-Teut. *weis, extension of Indo-Eur. 
*tvei, as in Skr. vdyam), or pre-Teut. *w£] x. 
The pronoun of the first person plural nomina- 
tive, denoting the speaker and one or more other 
persons whom he associates with himself as the 
subject of the sentence, b. Used confidentially 
or playfully to mean the person addressed, with 
whose interests the speaker thus identifies him- 
self. c. Used indefinitely in general statements in 
which the speaker or writerincludes those whom 
he addresses, his contemporaries, or the like 
OE. o. Used by a single person to denote him- 
self: a. by a sovereign or ruler OE. b. by a 
speaker or writer (e. g. in editorial or unsigned 
articles in newspapers or other periodicals), in 
order to secure an impersonal style and tone 
OE. c. Hence joc. as quasi-j£. : The editor of 
a periodical ; the periodical itself 1853. 3. Used 
for the accusative us (now local) 1^00. 

x. Vpnon the texte whee Aware, both 1 and mywiffe 
1460. Put we our quarrell to the will of heauen 
Shaks. When shall we three meet aeaine? Shaks. 
We, Your Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, 
the Commons of the United Kingdom.. in Parliament 
assembled 1918. b. Well, Jane, and how are we this 
morning T 1884. c. There is nothing which we receive 
with so much Reluctance as Advice AnDrsoN. What 
do we, as a nation, care about books? Ruskin. a. b. 
There is a mysterious authority in the plural we, which 
no single name - .can acquire 1807. 3. You must ride 
On horseback after we CowrEB. 

Weak(wfk\o. ME. [a. ON. vei&r, enrreep. 
to OK rode (ME. wbk) « — OTeut. *waikwo -, f. 
*waikw - : *wfkio- to give way. The vocalism of 
the present form is difficult.] x. Wanting in 
moral strength for endurance or resistance; 
lacking fortitude or courage, strength of pur- 
pose or will, late ME. b. Used to render Gr. 
dober^s, dab t vary, applied by St. Paul (esp. in 
Rom. xiv and x Cor. viii) to believers whose 
scruples, though unsound, should be treated 
with tenderness, lest they should be led into 
acts condemned by their conscience. Hence 
alius, in weaker brethren. 1506. c. Of features, 
expression, tears, etc.: Indicating weakness; 
of persons, etc., deficient in power to control 
emotion ; unduly swayed by grief, compassion, 
or affection 1768. 9. Wanting in strength and 

skill as a combatant; deficient in numbers, 
resources, etc. ; relatively deficient in fighting 
power as shown by the result of the contest 
MK b. Wanting in or exhibiting want of 
skill in a game, sport, contest, etc. 1897. 3. 

Deficient in bodily or muscular strength ; esp. 
of a child or woman, inferior in respect of physi- 
cal strength MK 4. Deficient in bodily vigour 
through age, sickness, privation, etc. ; wanting 
in strength of the vital functions of the body 
MK 5. Constitutionally feeble ; not vigorous 
or robust in health 1533. 0. Of bodily organs 

or their functions : Deficient in functional 
strength 1480. 7. Of the mind or mental facul- 

ties : Deficient In power, late MK b. Lacking 
force of Intellect or strength of mind ; easily de- 
ceived ; feeble (in one's intellect, the head, etc.), 
late MK 8. Of a person, his qualities, pro- 
ductions, etc. 3 Inefficient, Ill-qualified, late 
MK 9. Wanting in power or authority over 
others, late MK b. Of power, strength, 
authority, etc. late MK 10. a. Card-flaying, 
Of a hand, suit, etc. : Not of a commanding 
nature or value. Of a player t Ill-provided with 
commanding cards (in a specified suit). 1680. 
b. Of money or stock: Insufficient to meet a 
demand or to carry on operations. Similarly of 
a bolder of stock. 187c zi. Not strong or 
energetic in action ; lacking in force or power j 
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MK la. Wanting in effectiveness ; not con- 
vincing 1538. t*8. Of a thing: Of little ac- 

count or worth -x8aa. 14. Having less than 
the full or proper amount of a specific ingredient. 
Of an infusion : Over diluted. X597. 15. Want- 
ing in material strength, unsound, insecure. 
Ute ME. x6. Wanting in solidity or firmness ; 
of a texture: easily broken, fragile 1581. 17. 

Not strongly marked; faint 2585. x8. Comm . 

Of market prices, commodities, etc.: Having 
a downward tendency; not firm 1856. 19. 

Phonetics and Prosody . Of a sound or syllable x 
Pronounced with less force than the adjacent 
sound or sounds ; unstressed. Of stress : Hav- 
ing relatively little force. Of the caesura : Fall- 
ing after a short syllable. 1697. 90. Philol. 

(Opp. to Strong a. 99). a. Of Germanic nouns 
and adjs. : Belonging to any of the declensions 
in which the stem in Primitive Germanic ended 
in -n X841. b. Of Germanic verbs : Forming 
the preterite by means of a suffix 1841. c. In 
Greek grammar, applied to the sigmatic or 
‘ first * aorist 1875. d. In Sanskrit grammar, 
the designation of the reduced stems of nouns, 
and of the cases in which the reduced stem 
occurs 1863. e. In Hebrew and Syriac gram- 
mar, applied to certain consonants and to verbs 
which have any of these in the root 1874. f. 
Applied to the ablaut-grade which results from 
absence of stress x888. 

x. The spirits yt willynge bat the flesshe Is weeks 
Tindale Matt. xxvi. 41. Disraeli, in a w. moment, 
offered him office again 1878. C. You must have a w. 
■pot in your heart for him 1886. a. b. The Surrey 
bowling was w. 186-j. Seek for the w. spot in the 
batsman's defence 1891. 3. The weaker vessel, in 

x Pet. iii. 7 said of the wife as compared with the hus- 
band 1 hence occas./W. = wife. 3. Stake and hind up 
the weakest Plant* 1696. Laws to prevent the educa- 
tion of w. children 177a. 6. My weake ■tomarke 

Shaks. A woman of w. nerve* 1825. 7. b. By the*e 

means w men are often deceived by others 1736. A 
My w. oratorie Shaks. The weakest Part of a very 
w. Book 1713. W. to perform, though mighty to pre. 
tend Cowfer. tx. My loue i* atrengthned, though 
more weake in seeming Shaks. A w. Pultte 1707. . If 
these terms are w., or ambiguous 1771. W., sad voices 
Crabbe. xs. My w. endeavours to amuse you 1741. 
Justin, .is.. a w. authority for any disputed historical 
fact 1863. 14. A little brandy and water, not loo w. 

i8ox. 15. The strength of the chain is in the weakest 
link 1885. W. side (of a fortified place), a side un- 
sound in its defences j also fig. j 7 he Love of Mutton 
was his W. side i6ga. W. point, the point or feature 
where a thing is defective or unsound ; a (moral or in- 
tellectual) failing or weakness. 19. W. ending, the 00 
currcnce of an unstressed or proclitic monosyllable 
in the normally stressed place at the end of an iambic 
line. 

Comb . : w. -headed a., lacking strength of mind or 
purpose ; •hearted a., faint-hearted, tender-hearted | 
■Sighted a., having w. sight. Hence Wea'kieh a. 
somewhat w. 

Weaken (wf‘k*n), v. 1530. [f. prec. + 
-rn*.J I. trams. To make weak or weaker. 1. 
To lessen the physical strength or vigour of; 
to lessen the functional vigour of 1568. 9. To 

enfeeble or decrease the vigour of (the mind, etc.) 
Now rare. 1536. 8. To les2»en (authority, credit, 
etc.) 1530. 4. To reduce the strength of (a body 
of men) in numbers or fighting power; to render 
(a position) less secure 1560. 5. To render 

weaker in resources, authority, power, or the 
like 1568. 6. To render leas efficacious 1606, 

7. To render (a material thing) less strong 1827 

8. To reduce the intensity of (a colour, sound, 
fire) 1683. b. Phonetics. To reduce in force or 
intensity of utterance 1863. 9. Card-games . To 
lessen tne strength of (one's hand, etc.) 1749. 
10. To render (market prices, a market) less 
firm 1875. 

6. Tr. 4 Cr. ». HI. 193. Another fragment of tha 
true cross . . weakened in virtue, doubtless, by sojourn- 
ing with infidels Scott. 7. This weakened the central 
tower, which fell with a crash 1914. 

1L intr. To grow or become weak or weaker 
1541. b. (orig. U.S .) To take a leas firm atti- 
tude ; to give way 1876. 

Wemkfish (wfkfij). U.S. >838. Tad. Du. 
ft oeekvisch, t week soft + visch fish.] A marina 
seize n old food-fish of the genus Cvnoscion, esp. 
C. regal is, the sea-trout of the Atlantic. 
Weak-kneed (stress war.), a. 1870. Having 
weak knees ; chiefly Jig. wanting In resolution 
or determination. 

Weakling (wrklig). 1557. [f. Weak m. 
4- -ling *.] x. A person or animal that lacks 


m (man), a (pass), on (loud), p (cut), g (Fr. chsQ* 9 (ewr), »i (/, eye). 9 (Fr. can de vie), i (sit), s' (Psychs)* 9 (whet), f (g*)* 
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physical strength or is weak in health or con- 
stitution 1576. a. One who is weak in cha- 
racter or intellect 157 7. 8* appos. or as adj. 
Weak, feeble 1557. 

Weakly (wi’kli), a. 1577. [f. Weak a. + 
-ly *.] x. Weak in constitution, not strong or 
robust, delicate, a. Characterized by moral weak- 
ness 189a Hence Wea'klincss, w. quality. 
Weakly (wrkli), adv. late ME. [-ly«.] 
x. With little force or strength, a. With slight 
defensive strength 158a. 3. Sparsely, meagrely, 
slightly. Now rare. 1605. 4. With weakness 

of mind or character x6xo. 5. Inefficiently 1663. 
0. With little force of argument 166a. 
Weak-minded, a. 178a. 1. Having a 
weak mind ; lacking strength of purpose. Of 
actions, etc. : Indicating weakness of mind. a. 
Mentally deficient ; half-witted 1883. 

1 It is my misfortune to be w. I can’t say ‘ no * to 
people. 1863. Hence Wea*kmi"ndedness. 

Weakness (wi knes). ME. [f. Weak <2. 
4- -ness.] x. The quality or condition of being 
weak. a. a. A weak point, a circumstance of 
disadvantage 1597. b. An infirmity of character, 
a falling 1645. tc. A weakened bodily condi- 
tion ; an attack of faintness -1756. 8. An un- 

reasonable or self-indulgent liking or inclination 
for (a person or thing) 17x2. b. qunsi-conrr. 
Something for which one has an unreasonable 
liking 1822. 

a, a. The brakes of the Britannia cars have always 
been their w . X914. C. Ham. 11. ii. 148. 3. b. Fashion 
and whiskers have been my weaknesses, and I don't 
care who knows it Dickkns. 

Weal (wil), sb. 1 [OE. wela : — OTeut. 
*7 velon-, f. root *wcl- ; see Wki.i. adv. 1 tx. 
Wealth, riches, possessions -1838. a. Welfaie, 
well-being ; happiness, prosperity (often con- 
trasted with woe) OE. 3. contextually . The 
welfare of a country or community ; the general 
good. Now arch. 1444. 

a. For the w. of Michael’s soul Scott. In w. and 
woe I have ever had the true sympathy of all my 
people Q. Victoria. Hence tWeal-pubilc [after F. 
It hen pub he , L. bonum publicum], the general good 
of the community ( public welfare or interest | also, 
a state, community, commonwealth. 

Weal (wil), sb* i8ai. [var. of Wale 
sb . 1 J The mark or ridge raised on the flesh by 
the blow of a rod, lash, etc. 

Weal (wil), v. 172a. [var. of Wale v . 2 ] 
— Wale v. a x. 

Weald (wfld). Also f wild. [OE. (WS.) 
weald forest, ME. wild[e, wee Id \ the mod. 
spelling, due to Lambarde, is a re-adoption of 
the OE. form.] x. The tract of country, 
formerly wooded, including the portions of 
Sussex, Kent, and Surrey which lie between 
the North and South Downs. a. A wooded 
district or an open country ; a wold (now only 
poet.) 1544. 

1. A native of the Wild of Kent, which is none of 
the most polite parts of the world 1801. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 W. clay, the upper stratum of 
the Wealden formation immediately above the * Has- 
tings sand* 1 W. saurian «* Hyijkokaurus. 
Wealden (wrldan\ a. and sb. 1828. [f. 
Weald + -en.*] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to 
the geological formation known os the Wealden 
(see B). a. Of or pertaining to the Weald 1870. 

s. W . Hoard ■» Hyukosaurus. 

B. sb. Geo/. A formation or series of estuarine 
and freshwater deposits of Lower Cretaceous 
age, extensively developed in the Weald 1828. 
Wealth (welj>). [ME. welfie, f. Well adv, 
or Weal JM + -TH, on the analogy of health .] 
x. The condition of being happy and prosperous; 
well-being. Obs. exc. arch. fb. Chiefly pi. An 
Instance or kind of prosperity; a felicity, blessing 
-165a. a. Prosperity consisting in abundance 
of possessions ; riches, affluence ME. b. Abun- 
dance of possessions or of valuable products, 
as characteristic of a people, country, or region ; 
the collective riches of a people or country 1666. 
c. said of a specific commodity as the chief 
source of a country's riches 1645. a* Economics. 
A collective term for those things the abundant 
possession of which constitutes riches, or 
• wealth * in the popular sense x8ax. 4. Plenty, 
abundance, profusion {of what is specified) 



Nature and Causes of the W. of Nations A Smith. 
Not for all the w. of India would he have given up 
his lamb to that young wolf Trollofk. 3, W. . . , all 
useful or agreeable things which possess exchangeable 
value Mill. 4. Hark Italian eyes, end a w. of deep 
black hair 1894. Hence Wea'lthnil a. (now rare ) 
abounding in w. ME. Wealthiest a. without w.t 
having no money. 

Wealthy (we-lfi), a. l.te ME. [f. prec. 
+ -V *•] l* Having wealth or abundant means 
at command ; opulent ; prosperous, flourish- 
ing. a. Rich in some possession or advantage ; 
plentifully furnished with something 1601. t3* 
Of great worth or value -1746. 

x. The southern provinces, the most fertile and 
wealthiest of the kingdom Southey. Prov. Earely 
to , bed and earely to rise, makes a man healthy, w., and 
*639* Hence tWe&'lthi-ly adv. t-ness. 
Wean (win, w£n), sb. Sc. and n. dial. 1692 
(wle-one). [Contraction of wee ane, see Wee a. 
and One.] A young child. 

Wean (wfn\ v. [OE. wpnian to accustom, 
wean : — OTeut. +wanjan, f. +wano- accus- 
tomed (cf. Won t/.).] 1. trans. To accustom 

(a child or young animal) to the loss of its 
mother’s milk ; to cause to cease to be suckled. 
a. fig. To detach or alienate from some accus- 
tomed object of pursui t or enjoyment to recon- 
cile 1 iy degrees to the privation of something 1 526. 

a. A long continuance of ill health has weaned me 
from the world 1741. A love of secular learning from 
which Edmond found it liard to w. himself 1874. 

Weanling (wrnliij), sb. and a. 153a. [f. 
prec. -f-LiNG 1 .] A. sb. A young child or animal 
newly weaned. B. adj. Recently weaned 1637. 

Weapon (we-ppn,we-p’n^, sb. [Com.TeuL; 
OE. wdepen : — OTeut. *waapnom : — pre-Teut. 
*wcbnom.'\ An instrument of any kind used in 
warfare or combat to attack and overcome 
an enemy. b. transf. Any part of the body 
(esp. of a bird or beast) which is or may be used 
as a means of attack or defence, as a claw, horn, 
or the like 1635. 

fig. Let not womens weapons, water drops, Staine 
my mans cheekes Shaks. So voluble a w. is the 
tongue Pope, t At all , any weapons, with weapons of 
any kind. (To challenge, fight, etc., an adversary) 
at , with , his own w. or weapons, S.r, with such as he 
is. expert inf chiefly fir. Hence Weaponless a. 
without a w. 1 unarmed; of an animal, without natu- 
ral means of attack or defence OE. 

Weapon (we-pan, we-p’n), v. Now rare 
exc. in pa. pple. [OE. wstpnian, f. ivxpen 
Weapon sb .] trans. To furnish with weapons 
or a weapon; to arm. Hence Wea*poned///. a. 
Wear (weu), sb. 1464. [f. next.] 1 . 1. The 
action of wearing or carrying on the person (an 
article of clothing, an ornament, or the like) ; 
the condition or fact of being worn or carried 
upon the person. 9. What one wears or should 
wear; the thin£ or things worn or proper to be 
worn in a particular period or on a particular 
occasion 1570. 3. a. Capacity for being worn 

or for further advantageous use 1699. b. Ad- 
vantage of continued wearing 1836. 

x. A charming coat for restaurant w. 1913. The 
worse for w., deteriorated through wearing. To be 
in 10. 1 {a) of a garment, etc., to be actually on the per- 
son of the wearer ; also, to be (still) habitually worn 
by a person, not to have been discarded ; (£) of a kind 
or style of garment, etc., to be worn by people gene- 
rally | to be in vogue or fashion, a. Motley 'a the 
onefy weare Shaks. 3. a. The shoe that has still w, 
in it 1881. 

II. The process or condition of beln£ worn or 
gradually reduced in bulk or impaired in quality 
by friction, exposure, etc. ; loss or diminution 
of substance or deterioration of quality due to 
these causes 1666. 

W. and tear, wearing or damage du« to ordinary 
usage; deterioration in the condition of a thing through 
constant use or service : (a common formula in leases 
and similar documents) j also transf. and fig. I Un- 
equal to the w. and tear of daily life Dickkns, 

HI. The anterior surface of the lower part of 
the mouth of a carpenter's plane 1850. 

Wear (we«), v.* Pa. t wore (w6*j) ; t> a. 
pple, worn (w(Dn). [Com. TeuL wk. vb. ; OE. 
werian OTeut. *t east jam, f. *was- (cf. L. vest is : 
see Vest sb.) The change from the wk. to the 
str. conjugation, due to analogy with bear , tear, 
etc., began in the 14th c.] L x. trans. To carry 
or bear on one’s body or on some part of it, for 
covering, warmth, ornament, etc. : to be dressed 
in. b. To dress oneself habitually or at a par- 
ticular season in (a material, garment) of a 


particular sort ot fashion. Also pass., of the 
material or garment. ME. n. To bear or carry 
farms, also a stick or cane) OE. 8. To allow 
(one's hair, beard) to grow in a specified fashion, 
or as opposed to shaving or to the use of a wig 
ME. 4. Of a ship (or its commander) : To fly 
(a flag, colours) 1558. 5. tranrf. To bear or 

ossess as a member or part of the body 15x3. 

. To exhibit or present (a particular look, ex- 
pression, etc.) ion. 7. fig. To carry about 
with one in one’s heart, mind, or memory ; to 
have as a quality or attribute ; to bear (a name, 
title) 1586. b. To possess and enjoy as one’s 
own 1573. 

I. Miss M«FHnrney.. was in utter despair, Because 

she had nothing whatever to w. I 1857. b. When the 
Court went into mourning, she always wore black 
Thackkray. 3. The Office rs, Petty Officers, and Rea. 
men of the Fleet are not to w. moustaches or beards 
1863. 5. A.Y.L. 11 i. 14. y. Ham. hi ii 77. I 

shame To weare a Heart so white Shaks. b. To win 
and w. (a lady as one’s wife). 

Phrases. To w. a crown , diadem, palm, the purple, 
etc., to hold the dignity or office of which the 01 na- 
ment is a symbol. + To w. the horttfs, to be a cuck- 
old. ’To w. one's heart on one's sleeve : see Heart 
sb. To w. the breeches j see Brkkch sb. To w. the 
willow see Willow sb. 

II. To waste, damage, or destroy by use. i. 
To waste and impair (a material) gradually by 
use or attrition. Also with adv., as away, out, 
and with pred. extension, as to w. smooth . late 
ME. 9. To sap the strength or energy of (a 
person, his faculties, etc.) by toil, age, grief, etc. 
(Chiefly with adv., as away , out, or advb. phr.) 
1508. 3 .fig. with object a quality, condition, 
etc. : To cause to weaken, dimmish, or disappear 
gradually, late ME. 4. To form or produce 
by attrition 159 7. 

c. All the linncn is quite wome out 1647. She would 
w. a gown to rags, because he had once liked it 
Thackkray. a. You that haue wome your eyes 
almost out in theseruice Shaks. She tells you that 
her patience is quite wore out *7»9- 3* To w. down, 

to blunt the force of and overcome by steady resistance 
or counter-attack. 

m. intr. To suffer waste or decay by use or 
by lapse of time (usu. with adv. or advb. phr.) 
ME. 

All thyng weareth save riie grace of God 1530. My 
Suit begins to w. out 1667. In a little Time.. the 
Fear of their Coming wore off Du Foe. A Man had 
better w. out than rust out 1730. 

IV. To last or hold out in use or with the 
lapse of time ; to resist (well or ill) the attrition 
or waste of use and age ; also, to stand the test 
of experience, criticism, etc. 1568. 

I ..chose my wife, as she did her wedding-gown, not 
for a fine glossy surface, but such qualities as would 
w. well Goldsu. How are you, Minns ? ’Pon my 
soul you w. capitally 1 Dickkns. 

V. In ref. to time, change, etc. x. In pa. pple. 

of time, a period of time : Past, spent, passed 
away. Now chiefly poet, late ME. 0. trans. To 
spend, pass (one’s time, a period of time). 
Chiefly poet . Also with adv., as away , out. 
1535. 8* intr. Of time, a period of time : To 

pass on or advance gradually to its conclusion j 
to pass away 1597. 4. a. To pass gradually 

into (a condition, etc.) 1555. b. trans To bring 
(a person) gradually into (a habit or disposition) 
1690. 

x. Winter is wome that was the flowers bale 1547. 
a. We wore away a good part of the night in.. drinking 
1 Boa. 3. The daye began to weare awaye Tin dal* 
Luke ix. xa. 'Away I say, time wearea Shaks. 

VI. With ref. to movement in space, x. intr. 

Chiefly Sc. To go, proceed, advance (usu. of a 
slow or gradual movement) ; with adv. or advb. 
phr. indicating direction 1470. 9. Sc. To con- 

duct (sheep or cattle) to the fold or other en- 
closure 1724. Hence Wea’rable a. capable of 
being worn ; fit or suitable to be worn ; also as 
sb. (chiefly//.) a wearable commodity, an article 
of clothing. Wea*ring///.tf. exhausting, tiring; 
that gradually destroys or impairs by continued 
use or attrition ; that is undergoing wear by 
continued use or attrition. 

Wear (we«i), v .* Pa. t. and pa. pple. wore. 
16x4. [Origin obsc.] Naut. x. intr. Of a ship 1 
To come round on the other tack by turning 
the head away from the wind (opp. to tack). 
9. trans. To put (a ship) about, bringing hex 
stern to windward 1719. 

Weariful (wU*riful),*. 1434. [f. Weary 
v . 4 - -ful.] x. That causes weariness ; that Urea 
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WEARILESS 

one's endurance or patience, o. Full of wear! 
ness ; utterly fatigued x86a. 

Weariless (wi**ril6s), a. late ME. [f. as 
prec. +-lkss.] That does not weary or become 
weary. 

Weariness (wl»*rinta). OE [f. Weary a. 
+ -ness.] x. Weary condition, extreme tired- 
ness or fatigue a. Tedium or distaste induced 
by monotonous or uncongenial conditions or 
occupations ; tiredness of a course of action, a 
state of things, etc. 1506. 8* Something that 

wearies 1560. 

a. A man would die. .only raon a weariness* to do 
the same thing , so oft ouer ana ouer Bacon. 3. There 
is none end in making manie bokest ana muche 
readings is a wearines of the flesh Bibu (Genev.) 
Reel. xiL is. 

Wearing (we«Tin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Wear 
v. 1 + -inq 0 | +i. The fact or habit of being 
clothed in a particular way ; kind or style of 
clothing ; also concr. what a person wears or 
might wear -1690. a. The action of carrying 
on the body fan article of dress, an ornament, 
or the like). Also attrib. in to. apparel, w. gear, 
articles of clothing collectively, late ME. 8» 
The condition or process of being continuously 
in wear or use 1546. 4. The action of wearing, 

or the process of being worn, by continuous use 
or exposure 1473. fi. Passing, elapsing (of a 
period of time), rare. 1876. 

x. Giue me my nightly w., and adieu Shaks. s. The 
opposition.. wished.. to make the crown of England 
not worth the w. Macaulay. 3. In (Me) to., (Me) 
worse for to. 

Wearisome (wie-risffm), a . 1450. [f. 
Weary v. and a . + -some.] x. Causing weari- 
ness through monotony, or the continuance of 
uncongenial conditions ; tedious, a. Causing 
weariness from bodily or mental exhaustion or 
protracted pain. Now somewhat rare. 1594. 

x. This w. murder-mon goring 1891. a. The w. 
gallery stairs 1883. Hence Wea*riaome-ly ado. 


Weary (wl»*ri), a. [OE wSrit : — W. Ger. 
+wdrizo~A L x. Having the feeling of loss of 
strength,«ianguor, and need for rest, produced 
by continued exertion (physical or mental), en- 
durance of severe pain, or wakefulness ; tired, 
fatigued. Now usu., Intensely tired, worn out 
with fatigue, a. Discontented at the continu- 
ance or continued recurrence of something, and 
desiring its cessation; having one's patience, 
tolerance, zeal, or energy exhausted ME b. 
Tired of (a person). 147a. 8* Depressed and 

dispirited through trouble, anxiety, disappoint- 
ment, etc. OE 

s. Come vnto me all ye that are wearie and laden 
N.T. (Genev.) Matt. xL a8 W. with his Toyl Dsvobm. 
W. WiUi * : see Tired ppl. a. absoL There the wearie 
be at rat JW iii. 17. a. Brethren be not w, in well 
doynge Turn* lx a Thou. iii. 13. I grew w. of the 
tea Swift. b. I am w. of her Tbumyson. 3. So 
weane with Disasters, tugg'd with Fortune Shari. 

I L Causing weariness, x. Fatiguing, toil- 
some, exhausting. (Sometimes indistinguish- 
able from sense a.) ME a. Irksome, weari- 
some, tedious ; burdensome to the spirit 1465. 
+b. Of a speaker, etc. 1 Tedious, wearisome 
-1603. a* Sc. and north. Sad, sorrowful, hard 
to endure 1785. b. Sc. Tiresome, ' wretched ' ; | 
in phr. weary fa\ etc., a curse on 1785. 

, x. It was w. work with any tool but the hatchet 
183a. a. b. Mem, for M. l ▼. 85. 3. A w. lot is thine 
Scott. Hence Wea*rily ado. 

Weary (wi»*ri), v. [OE wer(i)gian intr., 
and teweriian trans., £ werig Weary a.] L 
intr. To grow weary. 

I had not ridden four mQea when one of the hor ses 
wearyed 1686. She., wearied of peering all her time 
by herself 178a. Diligence which never wearies 18*9. 

1 was beginning to w. for a letter from you 1856. 

IL trams. To make weary OE 
I will wearie you then no longer with Idle talking 
Smars. A mighty cnrtal axe, which would have 
wearied the arm of any other than Ccetsr de lion 
Scott. He. .wearied Heaven and every stint with 
prayers., for the prolongation of his Dfe Sc o tt. 
Wea Tying ppl. a. that cause fatigue, weariness, 
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1 There thou maist brains him. .Or cUt his 1 
with thy knife Shari. 


and 


Weaaand (wf'zftnd). Now chiefly dial. 
[OE. wdsend, corresp. to OFris. wdtande, OS. 
wdsend, OHO. weisant j etym. obsc. The mod. 
weasand may represent an OE *wtbsemd.'] x. 
The oesophagus or gullet, a. The trachea or 
windpipe, late ME 8* The throat generally 
* 45 * 


Weasel (wFzT). [OE. wes(u)le OTent. 
*wisul 6 n -, of obsc. origin.] x. A carnivorous 
animal (Putorim nivalis ), the smallest Euro- 
pean species of the genus (of the family ifs> 
telidm ) which includes the polecat, stoat, 

b. Confused with the Stoat, sometimes called 
ermine w. , white w. 160 7. a. Applied to various 
animals of the family Mmstehdm , or having some 
resemblance to the weasel X77X. $. U.S. Nick- 
name for a native of S. Carolina 1875. 

%. Four-toed tv. sbSusicats. Malacca to. m Rams, 
Mexican to . *• Kinkajou. 4. attrib. W.-WOTd {US.), 
a word which destroys the force of a statement, as a 
weasel ruins an egg by sucking out its contents. 
Hence Wea'sel V., to deprive of its meaning by using 
weasel* words. We&eelly (wfxli) a. weasel-like, 

Weather (we’Cai), sb. [Com. Tent ; OE 
weder s — OTeut. *wetfrom ; prob. f. Indo-Eur. 
root +u&- to blow + suffix -dhre- or -tro-.~\ x .The 
condition of the atmosphere (at a given place 
and time) with respect to heat or cold, presence 
or absence of rain, etc. b. pi. Kinds of weather. 
Now rare exc. in phr. (in) all weathers. OE 

c. With unfavourable implication 1 Adverse, 
unpleasant, hurtful, or destructive condition of 
the atmosphere ; rain, frost, etc. as destructive 
agents ME. d. Violent wind accompanied by 
heavy rain or agitation of the waves (now dial, 
and Naut.) OE. te. What falls from the clouds ; 
rain, snow, etc. late ME a. Naut, The direc- 
tion in which the wind is blowing, late ME 8< 
The angle (more fully angle of t».) which the 
sails of a windmill make with the perpendicular 
to the axis 1759. 

In Autumne when the whether is milde and plea* 

: 1 578. The conversation began about the w. 
1779. Wind and to . : see Wind so. fTo make fair 
to., to be conciliatory, make a show of friendliness, 
goodness, etc In the to., in an exposed situation, 
unprotected from rain, cold, wind, etc. Under the to. 
(ong. US.), indisposed, not quite well. W. permit* 
ting, often appended to an announcement (e.g. of 
the sailing of a vessel) to indicate that it is conditional 
on the weather being favourable. Clerk of the m, 
an imaginary functionary humorously supposed to 
control the w. c. To make rood, bad, etc. to. ef it, 
(of a ship) to behave well or ul in a storm, fig. The 
..muddle-headed, making heavy w. of the simplest 
tasks 1915. a. To drive with the to* to drift with the 
wind and waves. To have the to. if, to be to wind- 
ward of (another ship). 

attrib. and Comb* as w.-chart, forecast, report, etc. 1 
w.-bitt, Naut. an extra turn of the cable about the 
bitts in bad w. 1 also v. tram, to give this extra turn to 
(the cable) 1 t-bitten, nipped, gnawed, or worn by the 
weather; -bound a., detained by bad w. j prevented 
by stress of w. from sailing, travelling, etc. ; -brained 
* W.-HKADXOt -breeder, a day of exceptionally 
tunny and calm w„ pop. supposed to p res ag e looming 
storm y -cloth, Plant, a covering of canvas or tar- 
paulin used as a protection against the w., or against 
wind and spray; -driven, driven by stormy w.i 
-fend v. trans., to defend from the w., to shelter 
(Shahs.) ; -gall - Watbrqall » -gleam, -glim So. 
and north* clear sky near a dark horiaon l -house, 
a toy hygroscope in the form of a small house with 
figures or a man and woman standing in two porches ; 
by the varying torsion of a string the mao comes out 
of his parch in wet w* and the woman out of hen in 
dry; -moulding. Arch, a drip-stone 1 -proof a., 
impervious to the w. y -prophet, ooe who foretells 
who Is w.-wisey - a i d e. 


the w. 1 one who is w.-wise j -a i de, the ride (e*g. of 
a building, a tree) that is most exposed to injury from 
w 1 -stain, a stain or discoloration ca u sed by the w. 1 
•tiled a., covered with overlapping tiles { so -tiling. 

b. Naut, in the sense * situated 00 the side which 
is turned towards the wind 1 windward as to. bo om , 
-port, -quarter, -tack, etc ; w^bow, the bow that b 
turned towards the wind t hence as v. from, to torn 
the w.-bow to y -gage, -gauge, (tee Gados sb. L j)i 
• helm, s tendency in s snip under mil to come too 
near the wind y -side, the windward side. 

Weather (we-Ow), v. late ME [f. pec.] 
x. trans. To subject to the beneficial action of 
the wind and sun ; to air. a. trans. and intr. 
To change by exposure to the weather; to wear 
away, disintegrate, discolour, under atmosphe- 
ric influences 1757. 8* Naut. a. trans . To aatt 

to the windward of (a point or headland, another 
ship, etc.) 1595. b.fig. To get safely round ; 
to get the better of 1606. c.lntr. To w. on or 
upon, to gala upon in a windward direction ; 
also fig., te get the advantage of S595. 4- trams. 

Naut. To withstand and come safe!: 


ly through 

(a storm) 1655. h ,gm* To pass through and 
survive (severe weather) 1680. fc. To take 
shelter from (a storm) -Z79& 5. To set (the 


WEATHER-WISE 

sails of a windmill) at the proper angle to Ob- 
tain the maximum effect of the wind-force 1745. 
0. Arch. To slope or bevel (a surface) so as to 
throw off the rain} to furnish (a wall, buttress) 
with a weathering 1833. 

x. It shall be well dona to w. your garments* In 
Marche for fears ofmothes 193a a. The face of 
the limestone la hollowed out sad weathered Lykll. 
3. b. That soule Which b hut neare des tr u cti o n , may 
w. that mischief# Donne. 4. a. fig. He Weathered 
out the Reign of Queen Mary Fullul The Govern- 
ment., could not nave weathered the session 1834. b. 
1 began, .to fear I should never be able to w. out the 
winter In so lonely a dwelling Cowper. 
Woa-ther-beaiten, pa. ppU. and ppl. 4. 
1530. x. Beaten or buffeted by wind and rain ; 
that has been exposed to severe weather X560, 

a. a. Of things t worn, defaced, or damaged 
by exposure to the weather X547. b. Of per- 
sons, etc-t Bronzed, coarsened, hardened by 
exposure to all kinds of weather 1530. 

a. a. Pancrms Church.. old and wetheroeaten X993. 

b. Two weatherbeaten old seamen Macaulay. 
We&'tberboard. 1539. z. One of a series 

of boards nailed horizontally, with overlapping 
edges, as an outside covering for walls, b. A 
board laid over builders' work or material as a 
protection 1851. a. A board placed sloping 
over a window or other opening to throw off or 
keep out rain 1568. 3. Naut. The windward 

side of a ship 1035. Hence Wea'therboard v. 
trams, to nail weatherboards upon (a wall or 
roof). Wea*therboardlng vbl, sb. the covering 
a building with weatherboards ; comer, weather- 
boards collectively. 

We&'thercock, sb. ME 1. A vane in the 
form of a cock, which turns with its head to the 
wind. Also gen., a vane of any form. Often as 
a symbol of mutability or fickleness ; also Jig. 
of persons or things. a. attnb. and appos 
passing into adj. — changeable, inconstant 
1680. 

a. As a wodercok, that turaath his face With every 
wind Chauoul a The wavering and w. resolutions 
of men 1680. Hence Wea*tbercock t. tr am, to 
provide with a w.y to serve as a w. for. 
Weathered (we tfoxd), ppl. a. 1879. 
Weather v. +-ed ».] 1. Worn, stained, or 

seasoned by the weather or by atmospheric in- 
fluences. Chiefly GeoL a. Of a crop of grain 
or hay; Deteriorated by too long exposure to 
the elements 1875. 3. Arch. Made sloping, so 
as to prevent the lodgement of water ; furnished 
with a weathering X840. 

Wea«ther-eye. 1839. [app. a joc. use of 
Weather sb. used attrib .] In fig. phrases, as 
to keep omds w. open, to be watchful and alert, 
k eep one's wits about one. 

wea'ther-glass. 1606. +1. A kind of 
thermometer used to ascertain the temperature 
of the air, and also to prognosticate changes 
in the weather -xyao. a. A barometer 1695 
a. Poor Man's, Shepherd’s W* the scarlet pirn per. 
nek Anagaliis arvensts (from Its dosing (to flowers 
be fo re r ain ). 

fWeather-headed, ppl. a. 1659. [prob. 
t Wether.] light-headed, foolish -x8aa. 
Weathering (we'tforig), vbl. sb. ME [In 
ease x, repr. OE wedermsg, £ med[e)rian ; in 
late uses £ weather v. + -mo l .] +x. Weather 
conditions ; (good or bad) weather -1565. a. 
The action of the atmospheric agencies or ele- 
ments on substances exposed to them ; the dis- 
coloration, disintegration, etc., resulting from 
this action *665. 8* Naut. The action of pass- 
ing (an object) on the windward side 1878. a. 
Arch. A p r o j e ct ing course on the free of a wall, 
serving to throw off rain-water ; a sloped * set- 
off* as a wall or buttress; the inclination or 
slope given to a surface In order to prevent the 
lodgement of water *739* 

Wnathorty (we4axli), a. *709. Naut. Of 
a satiJng-vessel 1 Able to sail dote to the wind 
without drifting to leeward. Hence Weather- 


Wentherology (wetfcre-lMgi). 1893. [t 
Weather sb. 4- -olocy.j The science and 
study of the weather and lb phenomena. 

Weather-wile (we’ftaiwaix), a. late ME 
[£ Weather sb. + Wise Skilled in pro- 
gnostics of the weather. Sowea'thaowiwdam 
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WEAVE 

Weave (wfr), sb. 1581. [f. next.] +1. 
Something that has been woven, a woven 
fabric -1646L a. A particular method or pat- 
tern of weaving x888. 

Weave (wfv), v. 1 Pa. L wove (w^v); pa. 
pple. wotul [Com. Taut str. vb. j OE. 
we/an Iwnf, wmron. wfm) i— OTeut. *web- 
(; r*wie-) Jndo-Eur. *webh- (s +wibk~x 
*nbh~), rmpr, in Or. fiftot web, tfairur to 
weave. ] 1. trams. To form or fabricate (a stuff 
or material) by interlacing yarns or other fila- 
ments of a particular substance in a continuous 
web v to manufacture in a loom by crossing the 
threads or yams called the warp and the weft. 
Also with obj. the web itself, a garment made 
«p of such a stuff or material, b .Jig* To con- 
trive, fabricate, or construct (a mental product) 
with elaborate care, late ME. c. To form (e.g. 
a basket, a wreath) by interlacing rods or twigs, 
flowers, eta. late ME. a. absoL or intr. To 
practise weaving | to work with a loom OE 3. 
tram . Of a spider, insect 1 To spin (a web, a 
cocoon) ME 4. To form a texture with (threads, 
filaments, strips of some material) ; to inter- 
lace or intertwine so as to form a fabric 1538. 

b. To entwine or wreathe together 1578. 5. To 
cause to move in a devious comae ; to direct 
(one's steps) In a devious or intricate course, as 
m dancing 1650. b. To go through the intri- 
cate movements of (a dance) 179a. 

1. O what a tangled web we w., When first we prac- 
the to deceive l Scott. b. 1 had already woven a 
little romance.. in my imagination 1810. The evil 
arts of brewing charms and weaving spells 1876. 3. 

a //**. VI, in. t. 34a 4. fir. Untruth is so maliciously 

weaved with truth 1545. Put the melody in the bass, 

. .and w. in a new melody with it in the upper part 
1*75- 

Weave, v . 3 1593. [Continuation of ME. 
wcve(n. app. repr. OE. *wxfan, orperh. a dial, 
var. of z oeyve, waive, a. ON. veifa to wave, 
swing.] 1. intr. To move repeatedly from side 
to side ; to sway the body alternately to one 
side and the other ; to pursue a devious course 
1596. a. trans. To make a signal to (a ship or 
its occupants) by waving a flag or something 
used as a substitute 1593. 3* Pugilism. To 

creep close into (one's opponent) before de- 
livering one's blow 18x8. 

Weaver 1 (wrvai). late ME [£ Weave 
e. 1 + -eg *.] x . One who weaves textile fabrics ; 
a workman or workwoman whose occupation 
is weaving. n. (Also w.-bird.) One of numer- 
ous Asiatic or African tropical birds of the family 
Ploceidse, so called from the elaborately inter- 
woven nests that many of them build 1828. a* 
- Whirligig sb . 4. 1864. 

1. fig. Sedentary weavers of long tales Give me the 
fidgets Cowrsa. 

Comb., with possessive, as weaver's knot, a sheet* 
bend or single oeod, used for joining threads in weav. 
ing. 

Wea’VOT*. 1847. Tf. W eavro .2 + -kr 1.] 
A horse that 1 weaves t or rolls the neck and 
body from side to side. 

Weazen (w/Vn), a . 1765, Altered f. 

Wizen a. Hence We&'seny «. somewhat w. 
Weazen (wfz’ri), v. i8ai. [Altered f. 
Wizen v.\ intr \ To shrink, shrivel. Hence 
Wea’scned ppl. a . 

Web (web), /A [OE web(b: — OTeut. *wab- 
fom, f. *s eafi-, ablaut-var. of *web- to Weave 
tr. 1 ] I. x. A woven fabric ; spec, a whole piece 
of cloth in process of being woven or after it 
comes from the loom. Also collect., woven stuff. 

b. transf. and fig. Something likened to a woven 
fabric ; also, the texture of such a fabric 2599. 

c. Used for Warp 153a a. An article made 

of woven stuff. Also collect . woven stuff of a 
particular material or pattern. (Now chiefly 
literary or arch.) OE 3* A band of material 
woven strongly without pile. Also collect. = 
Webbing. ME. b. attrib. (and Comb.) Made 
of webbing 1844. 4. A cobweb. Also applied 
to the filmy textures spun by some caterpillars. 
ME. b. * Cobweb x h, 1877. “P- M 

a subtly-woven snare or entanglement; (J) some- 
thing flimsy and unsubstantial X574- ft- Peper* 
making, tu An endless wire-cloth working on 
rollers and carrying the pulp. b. A large sheet 
or roll of paper made in this way. 1825. 

t. b. The wsbbe of our life 1* of a mingled yarng, 
nod sad IU Mother Shako. The w. of diplomatic 
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negotiation and court-intrigue 1860. 4. c. Entangled 
in a w. of crime and guilt 1859. 

II. x, A tissue or membrane in an animal 
body or in a plant; also applied to similar patho- 
logical formations ME, b. The omentum or 
caul of cattle 1808. ta. A thin white film or 
opacity growing over the eye -1827. 3. The 

membrane or told of skin which connects the 
digits of an animal ; esp. that which connects 
the toes of an aquatic bird or beast, forming 
a palmate foot 1576. b. Path. An extension 
of the normal fold which occurs as a congenital 
malformation in the human hand or foot 1866. 
4. The series of barbs on each side of the shaft 
of a bird's feather ; the vane or vexillum 1713. 

•*. t Pin and tv . : a disease of the eye, perh. charac- 
terized by a pin-like spot and a film. 

I£L ti. A sheet of lead, such as is used for 
roofing and for coffins -185a. 9. The piece of 
bent iron which forms a horseshoe 1587. 3. a. 
The thin sharp part of the coulter of a plough 
1784. b. The detachable long narrow blade of 
a frame-saw or fret-saw 1831. 4. The bit of 

a key ; also, each of the 4 steps ' or incisions in 
this 1773* 5* The vertical plate which connects 
the upper and lower laterally-extending plates 
in a beam or girder 1851. b. The upright por- 
tion between the tread and the bottom flange of 
a rail 1838. c. The arm of a crank, connecting 
the shaft and the wrist 1875. d. The thinner 
part of an anvil, between the head and the base 
1874. 6. The basket- work of a gabion 1859. 

Comb. : w.-fingored «., having the fingers united 
for a considerable part of their length by a fold of 
skin ; also, applied to a fish, Prionotus carolinus or 
palmipes t -machine, (-perfecting) press, a print- 
ing machine which is automatically supplied with 
paper from a roll or w. ; -printing, printing on a w.- 
presss -saw, a frame-saw; -toed a., w.-footedt 
•worm US., any of various lepidopterous larvae which 
are more or less gregarious and spin large webt in 
which they feed or rest. Hence W ebbed (webd) ppl. 

a. furnished with a w. or connecting membrane | esp. 
of the feet of certain birds; covered with or as with 
cobweb. We*bby a. consisting of w.| resembling 
w. or a w. 1 of the digits, pal mated. 

Web (web), v. [In sense 1, OE webbian , 
f. Web sb. In other senses, f. Web sb.] +x. 
irons. To weave (a fabric) in the loom -289a. 
9. To cover with a (spider’s) web, or something 
resembling this 1853. b. To stretch threads of 
spider s web across (a micrometer, etc.) X883. 
3. To entangle or envelop in or as in a 
(spider's) web 1864. 4. To connect (fingers, 

toes, etc.) with a web or membrane 1774. 

We*b-beam. OE The roller in a loom on 
which the web is wound as it is woven. 

Webbing (we- big), vbl. sb. 1440. (f. Web 

v. + -ing *.] tx. The action or process of weav- 
ing -1657. 9. concr. A woven material 1754. 

b. Woven material in the form of a strong wide 

band, used by upholsterers, eta 1794- 8* “ 

Palmation concr. Also Path., a webbed state 
of the fingers or toes. 1879. 

Weberian (wfbl^Tifin), a. 1849. [f. name 
of E H. Weber (1795-1833)1 a German anato- 
mist + -IAN.] W corpuscle, organ , a tubular 
vesicle in the prostatic portion of the urethra. 
W. ossicles , a chain of small bones between the 
ear and the air-bladder in certain fishes ; W. 
apparatus, the set of structures which connect 
the air-bladder with the ear. 

We-b-foot. 1765. X. A foot with webbed 
toes. Also, the condition of being web-footed. 
9. fa. A nickname for a dweller in the Fens, 
b. A native of the State of Oregon (so called on 
account of the moist climate) 1873. So We*b- 
foo ted a. having web-feet x68x. 

Webster (we*bsUj). Obs. exc. Hist. [OE 
webbestre , fern, of webba weaver ; see -STER.] A 
weaver: a. as the designation of a woman ; b. 
extended, or applied spec., to & male weaver. 

Websterite (wbstorait). 1893. [f. name 
of T. Webster, who discovered ft ; see -ITS 1 
9 b.] Min. - ALUMlNim 

Wed ( wed), sb. Obs . exc. dial. [Com. Tent. ; 
OF.. ived(d i—OTeut. *t vadjom, cogn. w*L. vadr 
(vas) surety ; cf. Wage sb.] s. A pledge, 
something deposited as security for a payment 
or the fulfilment of an obligation; occas., a 
hostage. 9. A stake fn a game or wager ME. 

Wed (wed).n. Pa, t and pa. pole. Wedded 
(dial. wed). [Com. Teut. t— OE weddian 
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OTeut. *watijSjan, f. +wadjom Wed sb.] j, 
trans. To wager, stake. Obs. exc. Se. and north* 
late ME. 9. orig. To make (a woman) one's 
wife by the giving of a pledge or earnest ; hence, 
to take in marriage ; to become the husband 
or wife of (a person) by participating in a pre- 
scribed ceremony or lormal act OE. 3. To bind 
(the contracting parties) in wedlock; to con- 
duct the marriage ceremony for OE a. pass • 
To be joined in wedlock ; to be married to, 
f tenth, t unto (a husband or wife) ME ft. intr. 
To enter into the matrimonial state ; to take a 
wife or husband ME 8* trans. To unite as la 
marriage, late ME 

a. With thys ring I thee w. Bk. Com. Prayer. 3. 
The sayd incumbent shuld. . burye, wedde,and chris- 
ten wythin the tayd chappell 1546b 6. The quene 

was wedded to her awne opinion 1448. A book in 
which matter and manner are wedded as in few other 
books of the same kind 1887. 

Wedded (we'dftd \fipl. a. OE [f. prea + 
-ED 1 .] x. Joined in wedlock; living in the 
married state, a. Of or pertaining to marriage 
or to married persons 1599. 3. Obstinately at- 
tached (to a habit, opinion, eta) 1579. 

1. My lawful, w. wife 2798. a. Rom. ft ful. l 9 . 
137 (Fo.). 

Wedding (we diq), vbl. sb. OE [f. Wed 

v. +-INO l .j x. The action of marrying ; mar- 
riage, espousal. 9. The performance of the 
marriage-rite; the ceremony of a marriage, 
with its attendant festivities ME. 

a. Penny tv. 1 see Penny. Silver tv ., the 05th annfc 
versary of a w. (see Silvh sb.). Golden to., the 50th 
anniversary. Diamond tv., the 60th anniversary. 

attrib., as z v.dtell, ’•dress, ftast, -guest, journey % 

w. -breakfast, the entertainment given to the wed- 
ding-guests after the marriage-ceremony and before 
the departure for the honeymoon ; -cake, a large rich 
cake, covered with icing and decorated with sagas 
ornaments, cut and distributed to the guests at the 
w. -feast or sent in small portions to absent friends | 
-garment, usu. fig. (with ref. to Matt. xxtf. z 1—19)1 
-march, a march (Mendelssohn's, if not otherwise 
specified) composed for performance at a w.| -ring, 
a ring placed by the bridegroom on the third finger at 
the bride's left hand as part of the marriage ceremony. 

Wedge (wedg), sb. [Com. Tent.; OE. 

1 oecg: — OTeut. +wagjo», perh. cogn. w. Gr. bprts 
ploughshare, Llth. vdgis pin, plug. ] 1 . A piece 
of wood, metal, or other hard material, thick at 
one end and tapering to a thin edge at the other | 
chiefly used as a tool operated by percussion 
applied to the thick end, for splitting wood, eta, 
dilating a fissure or cavity, tightening or securing 
some part of a structure, and other similar pur- 
poses. Hence, in Mechanics, the type of simple 
machine of which this is an example, and which 
includes also knives, chisels, eta ; now regarded 
as a variety of the inclined plane, b. Grafting, 
(a) A peg to keep the cleft open, (b) The tongue 
or tapered end of a scion or stock. 1599. a 
Arch. A voussoir 1796. te. An ingot of gold, 
silver, etc. -1719* *>• Cant. Silver, whether 
money or plate 1795. 3. transf. n. A formation 
of troops tapering to the front or van, in order 
to cleave a way through an opposing force. 
Now more widely of a body ot people. 16x4. 

b. The V-shaped formation adopted py a num- 
ber of geese or other wildfowl when flying 1869. 

c. gen. Something in the form of a wedge; a 
wedge-shaped part or piece of anything x8ax. 

d. Meteorol . A narrow w. -shaped area of high* 
pressure between two adjacent cyclonic systems | 
also, the representation of this on a weather-chart 
1887. e. The wedge-shaped stroke in cunei- 
form characters x8ax. 4. Geom. a. A triangular 
prism, b. A simple solid formed by cutting n 
triangular prism by any two planes. 171a ft* 
Her. A charge consisting of an isosceles triangle 
with a very acute angle at its vertex 2716. 

x . The thin end of the tv n fig. a small beginning 
which it is hoped or feared may lead to something 
greater. A jot of the real draught stout, and.. 

Cemb. ; w.-bill, a bird with a w .-shaped bifla 
-shaped a^ shaped like aw., cuneiform. Bet. and Z00L 
e Cumkatk «,t -slieU, a marine hlvalveu belonging to 
Donax or allied genera 1 -tailed a., having a w.- 
shaped tail 1 used spec, in the names of birds, as the 
w.-tailed gull, Rhodostethin rosea. Hence W# f dgO» 
wise ado. after the manner or in the form of a W. 
Wedge (vredj), r. 1 144a [£ prec.] X. 
trans. To tighten, fasten tight by driving In m 
wedge or wedgea. Also with in, an, np. n» 
To cleave or split by driving In a wedge *53* 
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to. To split off, force opart, asunder, or open, by 
driving in a wedge 1853. 3. transf. To drive, 

push, or squeeze (an object) into something 
where it is held fast ; to fix firmly by driving in, 
or by pressing tight X513. 4. To pack or crowd 
(a number of persons or animals) in close forma- 
tion. or in a limited space 173a 
a My heart. As wedged with a sigh, would riue in 
twaine Shaks. 3. fig. Cor. iu iii. 30. Hence Wedg- 
ing vbL sb. the action of driving in a wedge or wedges 5 
Geo/, the jutting out or flaking off (of rock, etc.), as 
if by the operation of a wedge. 

Wedge (wed$), v . 2 1686. [Origin obsc.) 
trans . To cut (wet clay) Into masses and work 
them by kneading and throwing down, in order 
to expel air-bubmes. 

Wedgwood (wc-d^wud). 1787. [Proper 
name. 1 1. Used attrib . to designate the pottery 
made by Josiah Wedgwood (17 30-95) and f ' 
successors at Etruria, Staffs, b. used to des _ 
nate the blue colour which is characteristic of 
Wedgwood ware 1900. c. as sb . — Wedgwood 
pottery or ware 1863. a. Designating the scale 
of temperature used in the pyrometer invented 
by Josiah Wedgwood for testing the heat of 
kilns 1807. 

Wedgy (we-dji), a . ran. 1799 [f. Wedge 
sb. + -y *.] Resembling a wedge ; shaped like 
a wedge. 

Wedlock (we-dVk). OE. [OE. wedldc, f. 
wed pledge + - Idc -LOCK.] +x. The marriage 
vow or obligation -i6ix. 9. The condition of 
being married ; marriage as a state of life or as 
an institution ; matrimonial relationship. Now 
only in literary or legal use. ME. b. Bom in, 
out of to., said distinctively of legitimate or ille- 
gitimate offspring ME. c. A matrimonial 
union ; a married life, late ME. fa. A wife 
-1690. 

1. Oik. v. IL 14*. 3. The most true constant lover 

of hi* w. Fletcher. 

Wednesday (we*nzdr», -di, we-d’nzdri). 

I OE. Wddnes dug ' day of (the god) Woden \ tr. 

Me L. Mercurii dies * day of Mercury'. N. E.D.] 
The fourth day of the week. Also attrib. b. In 
names of certain days of the ecclesiastical calen- 
dar, as Ash Wednesday. Also Good W., Holy 
IV.. Spy W. (Anglo-Ir.), the W. before Easter. 
Wee (wt), sb. and a. orig. St. [Northern 
ME. wet, repr. Angl. w/g(e - WS. wig(e\ see 
Weigh sb . 1 J A. sb. In early use almost always 
a little w., later also a w. (chiefly as advb. acc.) 
2. a. To a small extent, in a small degree 1513. 
b. Qualifying an adj. or an adv. : Somewhat, 
rather 18x6. 9. A short time ME, 

t. a. I have been drinking a wt, and I believe the 
Devil we* in me 1793., *• Bide aw. — bide a w. j you 
southron* are aye in sic a hurry Scott. 

B. adj. Extremely small, tiny I4£0. b. A to. 
bit : — ‘a wee'. Often quasi-**# and quasi - 
adv. i66x. c. The w. folk, the fairies 18x9. d. 
The W. Fret Kirk, a nickname given to the 
minority of the Free Church of Scotland which 
Stood apart when the main body amalgamated 
with the United Presbyterian Church to form 
the United Free Church In 1900. Hence W. 
Frees, members of the * W. Free ’ church. 1904. 
Weed (wfd), sb. 1 [OE. wiod — OS. wiod ; 
Hit, etvm. unkn.] x. A herbaceous plant not 
valued for use or beauty, growing wild and 
rank, and regarded as cumbering the ground 
or hindering the growth of superior vegetation, 
b. A plant that grows wild In fresh or salt 
water. Cf. Pond weed. Seaweed, Water- 
weed. 1538. 6. Used, with defining word, to 
form the names of wild plants, as Bindweed, 
Duckweed, Knapweed, etc. 9. gen. Any 
herb or small plant. Chiefly poet. OE. b. 
Applied to a shrub or tree, esp. to a Urge tree, 
on acoount of its abundance in a district 1697. 
8. j fee. Tobacco x6o6. b. A cigar or cheroot. 
eolloq. 1847. 4 .fig. An unprofitable, trouble- 

some, or noxious growth, late ME. 6* Hang. 
flu A poor, leggy, loosely-built bone 1844. to. 
A lank delicate person without muscle or 
stamina 2869. 

1. They bid thee crop a w., thou pluckst a flower 
Shaks. In the garden there was not a w. to be *een 
Dickens. Prov. Ill weeds g r o w apace, a. b. The 
elm..ia still known as the T Warwickshire w.' 1890. 
4. Otk. nr. IL 67. 

Comb, t w*-kiHer, apreparation of arsenic used for 
killing weada. Hence Wee’dary, weeds ooUactively; 
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also, a place where weeds abound. Wos*dling, n 
small w. 1 a slight, weakly person. 

Weed (wfd), sb . 2 arch . exc. in sense 6 b. 
OE. [ME. wede, repr. (1) OE. wid »— OTeut 
+ut&diM ; (a) OE, wide, prob. shortened f. 
geu tide : — OTeut. *gaw£djom.'\ 1. An article 
of apparel ; a garment. 9. collect . sing. Cloth- 
ing, raiment, dress OE. 3. transf. and fig. 
ME. 4. Used contextually for : Defensive 
covering, armour, mail ME, 5. A garment, or 
garb, distinctive of a person's sex, profession, 
or state of life ME. 0. With defining word : 
A black garment worn In token of bereavement. 
Also, a scarf or band of crape worn by a 
mourner, 1536. b. spec. The deep mourning 
worn by a widow Now always pi. 2595. 

a. Deposed . . for apparelling him*elfe in such weede 
as was not decent for the dignity and order of priest- 
hood 1576. 3. There the snake thro we* her enammel'd 
skinne, W. wide enough to rap a Fairy in Shaks. 3. 
They who to be sure of Paradise Dying put on the 
weed* of Dominic M ilt. This poor gown, . . this beg- 
gar- woman's w. Tennyson. 6. D. An afflicted Widow 
in her Mourning- Weed* Aopison. 

Weed (wid), v. TOE. wiodian , f. wiod 
Weed jA*] x. intr. (or absol.) To clear the 
ground of weeds ; to pull up weeds. 9. trans. 
To free (land, a crop, plant) (rom weeds ME. 
3. To remove (weeds) from land, esp. from 
cultivated land or from a crop. Also with out, 
up. late ME. b .fig. To eradicate (errors, faults, 
etc.) ; to remove (things or persons) as noxious 
or useless 1526. 4. To clear away (plants, not 

necessarily noxious or useless) ; to take out 
(plants or trees) to prevent overcrowding; to 
thin (a crop). IH43. b. transf To remove (in- 
ferior or superfluous individuals) from a com- 
pany. herd, etc. ; also with out 1863. 

a fig. Prouided that you w.your better iudgement* 
Of all opinion that growe* ran Ice in them Shaks. 3. 
b. Tbo*e who are so active tow. out the prejudices of 
education Berkri.ey. 4. The Flowers of the Forest 
ere weeded away 1760. b. All her old society (ex- 
cepting auch as she had judiciously weeded out) 1889. 
Hence Wee'der, an implement uned to eradicate 
weeds, a person employed to remove weeds from a 
crop, land, etc. j an extirpator (of weeds). 

Wee*d-hook. OE. [f. Weed sb.i + Hook 
jA] A hook for cutting away weeds. Also 
Wee*ding-hook ME. 

Weedy (wrdi), lateME. [f. Weed-tA 1 
+ -Y 1 .] 1. Full of, abounding, or overgrown 

with weeds. 9. Of the nature of or resembling a 
weed ; made or consisting of weeds 260a. 3. 

eolloq. a. Of animals, esp. horses and hounds : 
Lean, leggy, loose-bodied, and lacking in 
strength and mettle 1800. b. Of persons : Un- 
healthily thin and tall ; lanky and wanting 
physical vigour 185a. 

a. When down* the w. Trophies, and her selfe, Fell 
in the weeping Brooke Shaks. 

Weedy (wrdi), a 2 1848. [f. Weed sb . 2 

+ -Y 1 .] Wearing widows 'weeds'; clad in 
mourning. 

I think there wai some compromiM in the cap 1 
but otherwise she was as w. as in the early days of 
h er m ourning Dickens. 

Week (wfk), sb. [Com. Teut. ; OE. wice 
: — OTeut. +wikdn-S\ x. The cycle of seven 
days, recognized in the calendar of the Jews 
and thence adopted in the calendars of Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan, and various other peoples ; 
a single period of this cycle, beginning with the 
day traditionally fixed as the first of the week, 
b. With prefixed word, denoting some particu- 
lar week of the year OE. a. A space of seven 
days, irrespective of the time from which it is 
reckoned OE. b. Seven days as a term for 
periodical payments (of wages, rent, or the 
like), or as a unit of reckoning for time of work 
or service, late ME. c. Used vaguely for an 
indefinite time, late ME. d. Feast of weeks 
Heb. Antiq . [tr. Heb. hag MAMd/A] — Pente- 
cost x. late ME. 8* The six working days, as 
opp. to Sunday ; the period from Monday to 
Saturday inclusive OE. 

s. b. In Cristemess* wike 145a Being tbs Tuesday 
In Easter w. 162a. s. She was within six weeks of 
seventeen 1856. There came a w. of rain *865. b. 
In two days..the week's rent would be due 188*. A | 
week's notice 1886. c .Am or two, a moderate specs j 
of time. Week*, a time which is felt as long t He did 
feel the same, Elinor— for weeks and weeks be felt it 
J. Austen* 3. Ham. v L 76. 

Phrases. A w H every w., weekly; A good woman., 
that fasted .iij. tymes a woke 1430. Tkte day, to* 


mor row, Monday, etc. w., seven days before or aflat 
the day specified. Yesterday, Monday, etc*, weu a 
w. (dial.), seven days before the day mentioned, f To 
be in by the w^ to be ensnared, caught 1 fig. to he 
deeply in love. Too late a week. joc. understatement 
for far too late'i A.YJ*. n. in. 74 .Aw. qf Sun- 
days, seven Sundays or weeks as repr. a long time. 
To knock (a person) into the middle of next w., to 
give (him) a decisive blow, to punish severely. 

Comb, t w.-long m., continuing for a w. t -night, a 
night In the w. other than Sundsy night 1 also attrib.i 
<OM a., that baa lived or lasted a w. 

Week (wfk), in/. 2588. Imitation of the 
squeak of a pig or mouse, 
weekday (wrkdA). [OE. wicdsrg, f. wtcu 
Week.] +i a A day of the week -1456. 9. A 

day of the week other than Sunday 1346. 

a. A hard-working man on week-days, ana a preacher 
on Sundays 186a attrib. Week-day services Geo. 
Euot. 

Week-end (stress var.). 2878. a. (with a 
and pi.). The holiday period at the end of a 
week's work, usu. extending from Saturday noon 
or Friday night to Monday morning 1870. b. 
The period from Saturday to Monday during 
which business is suspended and shops art 
closed 1878. 

a. They bad evidently taken the house for week- 
ends 189a. attrib. W. tickets 1887. Hence Week* 
end v. intr. to spend a w. holiday. 

Weekly (wPkli), a. and sb. 2489. [f. 

Week sb. + -LY 1 ,] A. adj. T hat occurs, is 
done, made, given, etc. once a week. b. With 
a personal designation 1 Performing some ac- 
tion, or employed in some capacity, once a 
week ; that has a contract by the week 171a. 

The w. charge in this establishment .. is three dol- 
lars Dickens. IV. tenancy, one determinable at the 
end of any week. b. IV. tenant , one paying rent by 
the week, and subject to removal at a week's notice. 

B. sb. A newspaper or review published once 
in each week 1846. 

A new literary W. of high pretensions 1863. 

Weekly (wf*kli), adv. 1465. [f. Week 
sb. + -LY *.] In each or every week ; week by 
week. Usu., once in seven days. 

W ee-k- work. Hist. [OE. wirweorc , f. 
wic(u Week + weorc Work sb .] In Old Eng- 
lish Law, work done for the lord by the tenant 
so many days a week. 

Weel 1 (w/1). Sc. and north. [OE. wit •** 
MDu. wad , MLG. wH.) A deep pool ; a deep 
place in a river or the sea ; a whirlpool or eddy. 

Wee! 2 (wfl). ME. [OE. wile- (in wile- 
wise), reduced form of wilige Willy xA l ) 1. A 
wicker trap for catching fish, esp. eels. b. Her. 
A conventional representation of such a fish- 
trap, borne as a charge 1688. 9. A basket, esp. 

one in which fish are kept, late ME. 

Weem (wfm). 179a. [a. early Gael, uaim 
a cavern.] Applied in Scotland to a cave or 
underground dwelling-place used by early in- 
habitants of the country. 

Ween (wfh), v, Obs. exc. arch. JCom. 
Teut. wk. vb. ; OE. winan j — OTeut. +w*njan.] 
2. trans . To think, surmise, suppose, conceive, 
believe, consider, b. used parenthetically (espu 
in / w.) ME. 9. In regard to what is future or 
contingent; To expect, anticipate, count on; 
to think possible or likely OE. +3. intr. with 
of, fon To dream of, look for, expect -1613. 

s. absol. I know you better than ye wene Malory. 
b. Nor turad I weene Adam from his fair Spouse 
Milt. A stalwart knight, 1 w n was be Babham. a. 
Weening in his pride to make the land nauigable 
a Macc. v. ax. 3. Hen. Fill, v. i. 136. 

Weeny (wDnl), a. dial, and eolloq. 179a 
ff. Wee, with ending Imitated from Tiny.] 
very small, tiny. 

Such a little tiny w. pill can never cure such a great 
big headache >833. 

Weep (wf£), sb. ME. [f. next.] +L Weep- 
ing, lamentation -21:45. b. A fit or bout of 
weeping 2836. a. An exudation, percolation, 
or sweating of moisture 2838. 

Weep (wfp), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. wept, 
[Com. Teut; OE. wipan (pa. t. wiof), L 
OTeuU*wbpo- (O'E.wdp) weeping, lamentation.] 
L intr. 2. To manifest tne combination of bodily 
symptoms [instinctive cries or moans, sobs, ana 
sheading of tears) which is the natural expres- 
sion of painful (and sometimes of Intensely 
pleasurable) emotion; also, and In mod* bm 
chiefly, to shed tears (more or less silently). b» 


se(zxuxn). a (pan), an (Wd). 9 (art), f (Fr. chxf). 9 {enter), ei (/, eye)* 9 (Fr. eau d# vie), i (sA), i (Psych/). 9 (what), p (get). 


WEEPER 

•aid of animals, late ME. c. Const, for, over, 
ton (a person or thing regretted or commisera- 
ted). far (the emotion that prompts weeping). 
Also with to and inf., or a that- clause. OE. a. 
Of the eyes: To shed tears 1567. b. fig. of 
the heart ME. 8- transf. Of things t To shed 
water or moisture in drops ; to exude drops of 
moisture. late ME. b. To issue in drops; to 
trickle or fall as tears 1596. c. Of a boiler, etc. - 
To allow small drops of water to percolate or 
trickle through 1869. d. Of a sore, etc. : To 
exude a serous fluid x88a« 4. Of a tree: To 

droop its branches 1764. 

x. 1 am a foole To weepe at what I am glad of 
Shaks. 1 could have wept like a child i860. It is a 
sight to make the angels w. 1889. Phr. To w. one's 
fill, b. peise serpentes [crocodiles] slen men & pel 
eten hem wepynge Maundkv. c. Weepe thou for me 
in France 1 I, for thee heere Shake. Faire Daffadills, 
we w. to see You haste away so soone Has rick. She 
embrac'd him, and for joy Tenderly wept Milt. 3. 
The sky ceased to w. 1854. 4. The Willow weeping 

o'er the fatal wave X764. 

IL tram, i. To shed tears over ; to lament 
with tears OE. 9. To let fall from the eyes, to 
shed (tears) ME. b. fig. Of the heart, or a 
wound: To w. ( tears of) blood 1593. c. To 
declare, express, utter with lamentation, rare 
(chiefly poet.) 1599. 8. quasi -tram, with adv. 
or compl. a. In phrases expressing excessive or 
prolonged weeping ; esp. to w. out one's eyes or 
heart ME. b. To bring into a specified state 
or condition by weeping 1591. c. with advs. 
1590. 4. To shed (water or moisture) in drops ; 

to exude 1634. 

x. Now they gi n to weepe The mNchiefe they hane 
done B. Jonson. a. When we vowe to weepe seas 
Shaks, To w. crocodile tears, to feign grief (see 
Crocodilx 3). fTo tv. millstones , said of a hard- 
hearted person. 3. b. She wept her true eyes blind 
for such a one Tbnnvsom. Phil wept herself to sleep 
1891. C. To « v. (a thing) tack, to recover it by weep- 
ing. To tv. out , to remove, put out, extinguish, by 
weeping 1 also, to expend (one's life) in weeping. 7 o 
tv. down, to w. until the selling of (the sun). Tow, 
away, (a) to spend, consume in tears and lamenta- 
tion ; (4) to remove or wash away with tears of com- 
miseration. 4 L Groves whose rich Trees wept odorous 
Gumma and Balme Milt. 

Weeper (wPpai). late ME. [f. prec. + 
-hr 1 .‘J x. One who weeps or sheds tears, esp. 
one wno is constantly weeping, b. spec. A hired 
mourner at a death- lied or funeral, late ME. c. 
One of a number of little images in niches on a 
funeral monument, representing mourners 1656. 
d. Church Hist. One of the lowest class of peni- 
tents (irpoox\cdovref t fientes) in the early Eastern 
Church 1841. fl. The Capuchin monkey (Cebus 
capucinus) of S. America 1781. a* A conven- 
tional badge of mourning. Usu. pi. su A strip 
of white linen or muslin formerly worn on the 
cuff of a man's sleeve (cf. F. pleureuse) 1734. 
b. A broad whlto cuff worn by widows 1755. c * 
A long black hat-band formerly worn by men 
1833. d. The long black crape veil of a widow 
i860. 4. Usu. pi. Long flowing side-whiskers 

as worn by ‘ Lord Dundreary * in the play Our 
American Cousin 1894. 6- A hole or pipe in 

a wall for the escape of dripping water 1890. 
Weeping (wrpiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. as 
prec. +-INQ *.] The action of the vb. in various 
senses ; an instance of this. 

Comb, t w.-hole, an opening through which moist* 
are percolates! •ripe a., ready to weep 
Weeping (wrpilj), ppl. a. OE, ff. as prec, 
+ -INO ■.] i. That weeps. 9. Tearful, lachry- 
mose ; accompanied with or expressed by weep- 
ing OE. 8 * Falling or issuing in drops like 
tears. Now rare. X686. 4. Exuding moisture ; 

(of soil), oozing, swampy 155a b. Path. Of the 
eyes: Running, watering. Also of diseased 
tissues or structures from which moisture exudes. 
158a 8. Of climate, sides, etc. 1 Dripping, rainy 
X597. 0 . Applied to trees (leu usu. to other 
plants) the tranches of which arch over and 
nang down drooping. Chiefly in distinctive 
names of particular species or varieties. 1606. 

4. b. W. ecoem*. a variety of ecsema characterised 
by abundant exudation. 8. W. oak , the Californian 
White oak, Quercus lobatax also, a cultivated variety 
of the English oak. Querent Rebur. Hence Wee*p* 




/Wping Ctom. 1575- A place-name 
occurring in several English counties, pre- 
sumably indicating the rite of a stone crou 
formerly known by this designation. 


a4©3 

Provb. phi. To come home by Weeping Cross , to 
■utter grievous disappointment or failure. 

Weeping willow. 1731. [See Weeping 
ppl. a. 6 . Cf. F. saule pleureur.J A species of 
willow, Salix babylonica , having long and slen- 
der pendulous branches, cultivated in Europe 
as an ornamental tree and regarded as symboli- 
cal of mourning. 

Weepy (wf pi\ a. 1835. [f. Weep v. + 
-v 1 .] x. Inclined to weep or shed tears, tear- 
ful 1863. *• dial. Exuding moisture, damp, 

oozy X825. 

Weeshy (wffi), Anglo-Irish. 1830. 
[Origin obsc. Cf. Wee a .] Very small, tiny. 
Weet (wft), i/.l arch. 1547. [repr. ME. 
wile(n , van f. wi/e{n Wit v. Frequent as a 
literary archaism in x6th and 17th c.] a. tram. 
To know (a fact, the answer to a question), b. 
intr. To know of something. 

Weet (wit), int . and v.® 1853. [Echoic.] 
A. int. An imitation of the cry of certain small 
birds. B. v. intr . Of a bird: To chirp or 
twitter. 

Weetless (wf-tlis), a. arch . 1579. [app. 
coined by Spenser; f. Weet u. 1 + -less.] Un- 
knowing, unconscious. Also, tmeaningless. 
Weet- weet, int. and sb.* 1808. [Echoic.] 

A. int. (wf-tjwft). An imitation of the cry of 
certain birds, esp. the sandpiper and chaffinch. 
Also sb. as the name for this cry. B. sb. (wf't- 
wxt). The sandpiper 1852. 

|) Weet-weet (wrt,wft), sb.* 1878. [Native 
Australian.] An Australian toy, consisting of 
a head and a stem, and so constructed as to be 
capable of being thrown to a great distance. 
Weever (wrvai). 1639. [prob. orig. 
wtver , a. OF. wivre, transf. use of wivre ser- 
pent, dragon, repr. L. vifera Viper.] A fish of 
the genus Trachinus or family Trachinidse (esp. 
T. draco the Greater, and T. vipera the Lesser 
W.), having sharp dorsal and opercular spines 
with which they can inflict painful wounds. 
Weevil (wrvll). [OE. wifel : — OTent. 

* webiloe , f. +wet>- to move about briskly (see 
Wave 1/.).] In OE., a beetle of any kind j in 
later use, any beetle classed under the group 
Rhyncophora , the larvae of which, and some- 
times the beetles themselves, aro destructive by 
boring into grain, nuts, the bark of trees, etc. ; 
esp. a beetle belonging to any species of the 
family Curculionidx, the true weevils. Hence 
Wee*vily a. Infested with weevils. 

Weft 1 (weft). [OE. t vefta, weft, repr. 
OTeut. types + weft on-, *wc]tox, f. *wsb- to 
Weave.] x. Weaving . The threads that cross 
from side to side of a web, at right angles to 
the warp threads with which they ore interlaced, 
b. The strips of cane, palm-leaf, etc. used as 
the filling, in weaving baskets, mats, etc. 1845. 
9. Yam to be used lor the weft-threads 1795. 
3. That which is spun or woven, late ME. 4. 
transf. A layer of closely interwoven hyphas 
produced in certain fungi 1875. 6- A streak 

of cloud ; a thin layer of smoke or mist x8aa. 

I 1 ence We*ftage, the arrangementof the threads 
of a woven fabric. Wcfted a, composed of 
interwoven hyphae. 

fWeft. 2 1579. Variant or perversion of 
Waif sb.* -1838. 

W egotism (wf-gdtiz’m). 1797. [joc. f. 
We pron. and Egotism.] An obtrusive and 
too frequent use of the first person plural by 
speaker or writer,. 

Wehee (wrhr), int., sb., v. Ohs. ex c. dial. 
late ME. [Echoic.] A. int. A conventional 
representation of the sound uttered by horses. 

B. sb. An utterance of this sound ; a whinny or 
neigh, late ME. tC. v. intr. To neigh or whinny, 
as a horse does -1847. 

Weierstrasaian (vaioistr&'siAn), a. 1878. 
[f. name of Karl W. Weierstrass (1815-97). a 
German mathematician + -IAN.] Math. Per- 
taining to or invented by Weierstrass, esp. W. 
function. 

m Welget(l)a (waldgrll, -MU). 1846. [mod. 
L. f. Mm. of C. E. Wrigtl (1748-X831), * Qer- 
man physician.] Bot. A genus of caprifoliaceous 
shrubs from Qhina and Japan cultivated for Its 
flowers ; a plant of this geuus. 


[OE. 


WEIGH 

Weigh (wB), sb.* Obs, exc. dial, 
wsbg, w figs i — OTeut. +wmgb-, -bn-, f. w wMr- ; 
see WEIGH w.J A balance, pair of scales, fa. 
sing. -1450. b. pi. (sometimes construed as 
sing.). Now dial. OE. 

Weigh (wB), sb.% 1785. In under n*., 
common var. of underway , from erron. associa- 
tion with the phr. 1 to weigh anchor ’ See Way 
sb. 

Weigh (wB), v. [Com. Tent. str. vb. ; OE. 
wegan (wxg, voder on, % veren) : — Teut. *weg-, 
wag-, wag- t — Indo-Eur. *wegh-, wigh -, xoogh 
(Gr. foxos, bgot vehicle, L. vehere to convey, 
Slcr. vah to carry). Related are Wag v.. 
Waggon, Wain jA] LTo bear, carry; to heave 
up, lift tx . trans. To bear from oneplace to an- 
other ; to carry, transport, -late ME. 9. Naut, 
To heave up (a ship's anchor) from the ground, 
before sailing. Now usu. to w, anchor . ME. 
b. absol. — to w. anchor. Hence, to sail (from, 
out ofo. port, etc.). 1513* 8* To raise (a sunk 

ship, gun, etc.) from the bottom of the water. 
Also with up. 115 00. H. To balance in the 
scales ; to ascertain the weight of. x. trans. To 
ascertain the exact heaviness of (an object or 
substance) by balancing it In a pair of scales, 
or on a steelyard, against a counterpoise of 
known amount. Also absol. OE. b. In Horse- 
racing. To weigh out, in : to take the weight of 
(a jockey) respectively before and after a race 
1890. 9. To measure a definite quantity of (a 

substance) on the scales. Usu. with out 1 To 
portion out (a quantity measured by weight) 
from a larger mass; to apportion (such a 
quantity) to (a person or persons), late ME. 

intr. in Horse-racing. Of a jockey 1 To take 
his place in the scales, in order that his declared 
weight may be verified by the clerk. To w. out, 
in, to do this before and after a race. X805. b 
Hence To w. in with : to introduce or produce 
(something that is additional or extra), eolloq. 
1885. 4. tram . To hold (an object) in the hand 
(or hands) in order to observe or estimate Hs 
weight ; to balance an object in the hand as if 
estimating its weight 1540. &.fig. To estimate, 
assess the value of (a tier son, quality, etc.) as If 
by placing in the scales ME. b.To balance 
with or against (another object regarded as a 
counterpoise) in order to a comparative estimate 
15x3. 8. To consider (a fact, circumstance, 

statement, etc.) in order to assess its value or 
importance ; to balance in the mind with a view 
to choice or preference, late ME. b. To ponder 
and examine the force of (words or expressions) 
ME, c. with object-cL Now rare. 1506. d. 
To w. up, to appraise, form an estimate of (a 
person), eolloq. 1894. 7-7. To esteem, value, 

think highly of; to ascribe value or importance 
to. Often with negative : (Not) to care for or 
regard. Also with adj. compL -x68x. 

3. To w. in, also of boxers before a fight, or In gen. 
use. 5. Not waiyng our m exiles, but p&rdonyng our 
offences Bh. Com. Prayer, b. Weighing anxiously 
prudence against sentiment Lamb. 6. I weighed the 
consequences on both sides as fairly as I could Fiklo* 
i no. The jurymen, .little accustomed to w. evidence 
Macaulay. b. To w. one's words, to speak delibe- 
rately and in calculated terms. c. Let any one w. 
well what it is to translate such a collection of docu- 
ments x8ax. 7. All that she so deare did way. Thence* 
forth she left SntMSEa. You waigh me not, O that '1 
you caxe not for me Shako. 

XXL To have heaviness or weight, x. intr. To 
have a greater or less degree of heaviness, as 
measured by the scales, a. To be equal to or 
balance (a specified weight) in the scales OE 
b. with adv. or pred. adj. ME. n.Jtg. ME. +b. 
To w. with, to counterpoise In power, value, 
etc. ; to be of equal value or Importance with 
-1656. c. To w. against, to counterbalance, 
countervail, late ME. d. quasl-fraaj. To equal 
(something else) in weight or value 1583. 3. 
intr . To be of (much or little) value or account ; 
to have Influence with (a person) when be !a 
forming an estimate or judgement, late ME. 


a. Forsynna la not ly)L but it is havy, and weytba 
more than leda 1440. b. Timon l L 146. d. The 
beads of all thy Brother-Cardinals. . Waif h’d not a 


haire of hie Susies. 3. In truth, their testimonie did 
little w. with me Evelyn. 

IV. To affect, or be affected, by weight, x. 
trans. Tow. down x to draw, foroe, or bend down 
by pressure of weight ; fig. to depress, oppress, 
lie heavy on ME. a. Of an object set in the 


j (Gw. Kiln), f (Fft ptn). 0 (flg Mifflcr). U f Fr. dime), f (carl). 8 («•) (thwe). i (A) (jdn). f (Fr. tain), i («r. Urn, worth). 


WEIGH-BRIDGE 

scales (with down, up) 3 To turn the scale when 
weighed against (something else) ; to outweigh, 
cause to rise in the scale. Also to w. down (the 
balance or scale), late ME. 8 - intr. with on or 
upon. Of a thought, feeling, etc. : To lie heavy 
upon, depress (a person, his spirits, etc.) 1775. 

1. Weighed down by this habitual Sorrow of Heart 
Addison. The people were weighed down by an in- 
sufferable taxation 1857. a. Rich, If, m. iv. 89. One 
Whig shall w. down ten Tories Swift. 3. While care 
weighs on your brow Ksats. Something seemed to 
w. upon her spirits Lttvom. 

Comb, s w.-beam, a balance or steelyard I -box, 
(a) one of a set of boxes, used in ' drawing * wool, In 
which the wool Is more accurately weighed) {b) 1 
w. 'house 1 ■home, a public building to which com- 
modities are brought to be weighed 1 -lock U.S., a 
caaaHock at which barges are weighed and their ton- 
nage settled 1 -man, in a colliery, one who weighs the 
Cam of coal as they leave the cage at the pit-mouth j 
-master, the official in charge of a w. -house or public 
scales) -out, the verification of a jockey's declared 
weight before a race. Hence Werghabie a that 
can be weighed ) heavy enough to be weighed in scales. 
tWel*ghage, a duty or toll paid for the weighing of 
goods. Wcl’ghar. a person employed to weigh com- 
modities) an official appointed to w. or supervise 
weighing, to test weights, etc, 

W ei*gh-bridge. 1796. A platform scale, 
flush with the road, for weighing vehicles, 
cattle, etc. 

Weighing (w/Wi)), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
Weigh v. + -ing l .] The action of Weigh v. 
Comb. I w. -engine, -machine, an apparatus fa g. 
a combination of levers, a spring-balance) for weighing 
h eavy bodies. 

Wdghment (w£i*m€nt). India. 1878. [f. 
Weigh v . + -Ment, after measurement . j The 
action of weighing (commodities). 

Wei’gtl-BCale. orig. north . ME. [ad. Du. 
waagschaal or MLG. wageschale. In recent use 
perh. a new formation.] The pan of a balance ; 
pL a pair of scales. 

Weight (writ), sb. [OE. wiht : — OTent 
* we At it, t root *t oeg*\ see Weigh v. The 
normal mod. representative would be * wight ; 
the mod. vowel is mainly due to the vb.] I. 
Measurement of quantity by means of weigh- 
ing ; quantity as determined in this way. 1. 
By w. 1 as determined by weighing, a. Assoc, 
with measure and number, esp. in fig. expres- 
sions referring to due proportion ME. 8- Pon- 
derability, as a general property of material sub- 
stances; relative heaviness, late ME. b. Im- 

C stus (of a heavy falling body ; also of a blow). 

te ME. 4. The amount which an article of 
given price or value ought to weigh, late ME. 
5. Ponderable matter ; that which weighs 1663. 

3. As clocks to w. their nimble motion owe. The 
wheels above urg'd by the load below Pops. fig. 1 
would rather be knock'd down By w. of argument 
than w. of fist Wolcot. 4. It was near two ounces 
more than w. to a pound DaFos. To see if the money 
he was going to pay was w. 1850. Short w. t see Shokt 
a. III. x. Phr. Into., added to ad j s. such as heavy, light, 
etc. s* Overcharged with W. laid upon them 1735. 

XL An amount determined or determinable 
by weighing, x. A portion or quantity weigh- 
ing a definite amount. Often preceded by an 
expression indicating the amount. Abhrev. 10/. 
OE. a. Its, his, etc. w. in or of gold, silver, 
etc.; a quantity of gold, silver, etc. of the same 
weight. Chiefly In hyperbolical statements of 
value. ME. 8* The amount that something 
weighs ; the quantity of a portion of matter as 
measured bv the amount of its downward force 
due to gravitation, late ME. 4. A heavy mass; 
rtsu., something heavy that is lifted or carried ; 
a burden, late ME. 5. spec. a. In horse-racing 
or riding 1 The amount (expressed In stones ana 
pounds; which the lockey or rider is expected 
or required to weigh or which the mount can 
without difficulty carry 169a. b. Without 
article 173 4. c. Bossing . A match between boxers 
of a particular weight X014. 

3. The w. of an bayre will turtle the Scales betweene 
their Haber-de-pols Siah. fig. We have seen such 
a system fill by its own w. 1794. People round us 
were not pulling their w. ipsx. Phr. Atomic w. 
(Chern.), the relative w. of the atom of any element 
Live m t see Liv* a. jr. 4. The greater weigh te that 
ie cast on, the aoner it breakes 136s. The simplest 
form of work is the raising of a w. Tyndall, 5. b. 
He carries w. 1 he rides a race I Cowm. 

nL/f. 1. A burden fof responsibility, obliga- 
tion, years, etc.), late ME. a. a. The force of 
an onslaught or encounter in the field j pressure 1 
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exerted by numbers 1500. b. To feel the w. of, 
to suffer from (by receiving a heavy blow or 
undergoing severe pressure) 1453. 8* Impor- 

tance, moment, claim to consideration 2532. 4. 
Persuasive or convincing power (of utterances, 
arguments, evidence) ; impressiveness (of mat- 
ter or speech) 1534. 5* Weightiest or heaviest 

part; greatest stress or severity ; preponderance, 
superior amount on one side or the other of a 
question 1568. 6. Influence or authority (of a 

person) due to character, position, wealth, or 
the like 1710. 

1. The w. of seventy Winters prest him down Dav- 
dbn. For my Part, 1 had a W. taken off from mv 
Heart Da Fob. a. b. He that ones wincheth shall 
fele the waite of my fiste xs$> 3 * Obedience, .due to 
them in matters of small waight 1583. The objection 
is of w. Bubkb. 5. A new trial on the ground.. that 
the verdict was against the w. of evidence 1883. 

Phrases. To lay w. upon, to attach importance or 
value to. To have to., to make an impression on, 
weigh with (those who judge a matter ) ; to be recog- 
nized as valid or important 1 so to carry to. To give 
(full, due) to. to, to allow its proper force f to treat as 
valid or important. 

IV. A standard of quantity determined by or 
employed in weighing, x . +a- A standard of 
weight, late ME. b. With qualifying word, as in 
troy, avoirdupois to. : Any of the systems used 
for stating the weight of a quantity of matter 
1500. a. A unit or denomination of ponderable 
quantity ME. b. In pL and coupled with 
measures . late ME. 8- A piece of metal or other 
substance, weighing a known amount and 
identical with one 01 the units or with a multiple 
or aliquot part of a unit in some recognized 
scale ME b. Athletics. A heavy lump of stone, 
or ball of metal, which is thrown from one hand 
placed close to the shoulder : chiefly in putting 
the w. 1865. 4 . A block or lump of metal or other 
heavy substance, or a heavy object, used to pull 
or press down something, to give an impulse to 
machinery (e. g. in a clock|, to act as a counter- 
poise, or the like, late ME. 

a b. Certain® brief Tables of English walghts, and 
Measures 1596. 

attrib. and Comb.t W.-clock, a clock operated by 


Weight (w£it), v. 1647. [f. prec.] +1. trans. 
To oppress the mind ; also pass. , to be oppressed 
In mind or spirit -1738. a. To load with a 
weight ; to supply with an additional weight ; to 
make weighty 1747. b. tec An. To add weight 
to (an inferior commodity) by the admixture or 
use of an adulterant 1863. c. Statistics. To 
multiply the components of (an average) by 
compensating factors 1901. 8- To assign to (a 

horse) the weight he must carry in a handicap 
race 1846. Hence Weighting vbl. sb. the action 
of the vb. ; concr. something used as a weight 
to press down, steady, or balance. 

Weighty (w/i-ti), a. 1489. [f. Weigh 1 

sb. + -y >. 1 L 1. Of a considerable or appreci- 
able weight ; that weighs a good deal, heavy 
1500. b. Of persons or animals : Of more than 
the usual size, large or bulky of body 1581. c. 
Of great weight in proportion to its bulk, of 
high specific gravity 2585. a. Bearing down 
heavily as if weighted or of great weight ; fall- 
ing with force or violence 1583. 

1. c. It look’d like a fungus, but was w. like metall 
Evelyn, a. [I], . Prest the sinking sands With w. steps 
Pops, 

II. z. a. Of great gravity or significance; 
highly Important, serious, grave, momentous 
1489. b. Of a substantial or solid nature ; rank- 
ing high In respect of Importance or value 2558. 
a. a. Of an argument, etc. : Producing a power- 
ful effect; adapted to influence or convince 
2560. b. Of persons ; Having great authority 
or influence ; important in respect of position, 
views, or utterance z66a. 8* Hard to bear or 

endure Without failing or giving way ; oppres- 
sive ; burdensome 1540. fb. Rigorous, severe. 
Shaks. t4- Expressing seriousness or gravity, 
earnest, solemn -1677. 

s. a* 1 Hen.Vl, il I. 6s. b. Were they wetghtie 
Treatises! Nash*, b. b. There is not any necessity 
that men should aim at being important and w. in 
every sentence they speak 17s 9. 4. Hen. VIII, ProL 
l a. Hence Wei*ghti-ly ado* -ness. 

Wdf(wlu), sb. [OE. twrr, f. stem of morion 
to dam up.] z. A barrier or dam to restrain 
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water, esp. one placed across a river or canal la 
order to raise or divert the water for driving a 
mill wheel ; now gen., a dam constructed on 
the reaches of a canal or navigable river to re- 
tain the water and regulate its flow. a. A fence 
or enclosure of stakes made in a river, harbour, 
etc., for taking or preserving fish OE. b. A 
wool for catchingfish z6zx. 8* A pond or pool. 
Obs. exc. dial. ME. 4. local. A fence or embank- 
ment to prevent the encroachment of a river or 
sea-sand, or to turn the course of a stream 1599. 

attrib . and Comb. : w.-hatch, the flood-gate or 
sluice of a w. ; w. house, a trap for salmon at a sal- 
mon w. Hence 'Weir v. trans. (usu. in pa. pple.) to 
provide with a w. Welling vbl. sb. the construct, 
ing of a w. or weirs 1 cotter, materials used for making 
a w. 

Weird (wlud), sb. Now Sc. or arch, [OE. 
wyrd, from the wk. grade of the stem *wer}-, 
warp*, wurfi* to become.] z. The principle, 
power, or agency by which events are predeter- 
mined ; fate, destiny, a. pi. The Fates OE. b. 
One pretending or supposed to have the power 
to foresee and to control future events 2635. 3. 
That which is destined or fated to happen to 
a particular person, etc. ; one’s appointed lot 
or fortune, destiny OE. b. spec. An evil fate 
inflicted by supernatural power, esp. by way of 
retribution 2874. 4. a. A happening, event, 

occurrence OE. b. That which is destined 
or fated to happen ; predetermined events col- 
lectively 2470. c. A supernatural or marvellous 
occurrence or tale 1824. 

a. b. With this green nettle And cross of metal I 
witches and wierds defy 1899. 3. My w. maun be 

fulfilled Scott. To dree one's to. ; see Dues v. x 
4. a. Prov. After word comes w. t the mention of a 
thing is followed by Its occurrence or appearance. 
Hence Wei'rdly a. Se. (a) favoured by late, pros- 
perous ) (b) pertaining to or suggestive of witchcraft 
or the supernatural. 

Weird (wi»id), a . late ME. [orig. attrib. 
use of prec. in weird sisters (see sense 1).] 1. 

Having the power to control the fate or destiny 
of men ; claiming such power. Orig. in the W. 
Sisters aa t (a) the Fates ; (b) the witches la 
Shakespeare's Macbeth. a. Partaking of or 
suggestive of the supernatural ; of a mysterious 
or unearthly character ; uncanny 1817. g- Of 
strange or unusual appearance, odd-looking 
18x5. 4. Out of the ordinary course, strange, 

unusual ; hence, odd, fantastic 1820. 


a. Awakened bv a w. and unearthly moaning 187& 

i Mutable As shapes in the w. clouds Shelley. 4. 
w. belief.. that no one could count the stones of 


Stonehenge twice, and make the same number of 
them Dickens. Hence Wel*rdlah a. somewhat w. 
WeiTd-ly ado., -ness. 

Weird (wind), v. Sc. and fnorth. ME. 
ff. Weird sb.] x. trans. To preordain by ths 
decree of fate ; esp. in pass, to be destined or 
divinely appointed to. s. To assign to (a per- 
son) as his fate, destiny, or lot 1550. 

Wei am (wriz’m). 1800. [f. We prpn, + 

-ISM, after Egoism.] The too frequent use of 
1 we ' (sec We tron. 3 b) by a speaker or writer. 

W eismanman (varsmaenifin), a. and sb. 
1903. [f. as next + -iAN .1 A. adj. Of or per- 

taining to Weismann or his biological theory, 
B. sb. One who accepts the theory of Weis- 
mannism. 

Weismannism (vcrsraAnix’m). 2894. [L 
name Weismann + -ism.] The theory of evolu- 
tion and heredity propounded by the German 
biologist, August Weismann, esp. in regard to 
the continuity of the germ-plasm and the non- 
transmission of acquired characteristics. 

Weissite (vaisait). 1896. [f. name of C. S. 
Weiss, German crystallographer 4 * -ITS 1 s b.) 
Min. An altered form of iolite, 

Weka(we*ka,w£i*kft,wfki). 1845. [Maori, 
so named from Its cry.J Either of the flight- 
less rails, Ocydromus australis and O. brachy - 
pterus of New Zealand. 

Welcome (we'lkffm), sb.*, int., and a, [orig. 
OE. * vilcuma (f. toil- desire, pleasure + turns 
comer), with later alteration of first element 
to met - WELL adv, under influence of OF. bieu 
venu (or ON. velkominn ).] +A. sb. One whose 
coining is pleasing or desirable; an acceptable 
person or thing. OE. only. B. predie., passing 
into adj. z.Ofapersont Acceptable as a visitor, 
companion, etc. ; also in phr, to make (a person) 


ie (max)' a (pas.) cnx (lend), v (art), g (Fr. chef). 0 (ever), ti (/, eye), 9 (Fr. can da vie), i (ut). I (Psych#). 9 (whet), p ( get). 
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OE. b. attrib. 1579. a. Of a thing! Accep- 
table, agreeable, pleasing ME. b. attrib. 1577. 

3. Freely permitted or allowed, cordially in- 
vited (to do or have something) ME. 

i. The oftner they come to him, the welcomer they 
are 1667. b» They.. with full Mirth receive the w. 
Guest Prior. a. Praise is not so w. to the Idler as 
quiet Johnson, b. He hath brought vs smooth and 
w. newes Shaks. 3. You're very w. to pass another 
night here Dickens. And «/., added to a statement 
to imply : and be is (you are, etc.) freely permitted or 
cordially invited to do so, to have it, or the like; And 
if this be done, let them judge and w. 1755. 

C. Used in the vocative as a form of address 
to a visitor or guest ; hence as int., serving as 
an expression of good will or pleasure at the 
coming of a person OE. 

To bid, wish (a person) tv. [home), to tell him that 
he is gladly received [home, as a guest, etc.). Hence 
We‘lcome>ly adv., -ness. 

Welcome (we*lk£m), sb.* 1535. [f. prec. 

or next. J 1 . An assurance to a visitor or stranger 
that he is welcome ; a pleasant or hearty greet- 
ing or reception given to a person on arrival, b. 
transf. (esp. with adjs.) A greeting or reception 
of an unpleasant or unsatisfactory nature 1548. 

0. IV, home : entertainment provided to celebrate 

the return home of a person ; also, expressions of 
greeting made at a person s homecoming 1530. 
3. Hearty or hospitable reception of a stranger 
or guest 1590. 4. A welcoming salute 1615. 

s. And to thee, and thy Company, 1 bid A hearty w. 1 
Shakb. To outstay or overstay one's «/., to remain 
in a place longer than one is desired, b. We met but 
with a cold w. 1735. 3. Small cheere and great 

makes a merrie feast Shakb. 

Welcome (we*lk£fm), v. [orig. OE. wil- 
ctimian, f. wilcuma Welcome sb. 1 , with later 
alteration of the first element, as in the noun. 4 ] 

1. trans. To greet (a person) with * welcome ! ' ; 
to receive gladly and hospitably ; to make wel- 
come. Also const, to, into (a place), and with 
advs. of place, as back ; esp. to w. home. a. To 
greet ot receive with (or by) something (esp. of 
an unpleasant nature) 1590. 3. To greet heartily 
or with pleasure (the return of a person, the 
occurrence of an event, etc.) 1697. 

1. I know no cause Why 1 should w. such a guest 
asgreefe Shaks. Your wiues shall w. home the Con- 
querots Shaks. a. If you return. .you will be wel- 
comed by a brace of bullets 1791. Hence Wfl'l* 
comer, one who, or something which, welcomes or 
greets (a person or thine). Welcoming ///. a. that 
welcomes or gives a welcome. 

Weld (weld), sb . 1 late ME. [OE. *t vealde 
» MLG. walde , MDu. woude. J The plant 
Reseda Luteola, which yields a yellow dye. Also, 
the dye obtained from this plant. 

Weld (weld), sb.'* 1831. [f. next] I. A 

joining or joint made by welding, a. The act, 
process, or result of welding ; the state or fact 
of being welded x86a. Hence We*ldleaa a. 
made without a w. 

Weld (weld), v. 1599. [Altered f. Well 
w., q.v. sense a.J 1. intr. To undergo junction 
by welding ; to admit of being welded, a. trans. 
To soften by heat and join together (pieces of 
metal, esp. iron or iron and steel) in a solid 
mass, by hammering or by pressure ; to forge 
(an article) by this method 1677. 

a. A steel blade welded to a wrought-iron socket 
j8«o. Hence We’ldable a. capable of being welded ; 
so Weldabi'Uty. We*lder, one who welds ; spec, a 
smith employed exclusively tn welding. 

Welding (weddirj), vbl. sb . 1603- [f. prec. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of the vb. Weld ; the 
process of joining with a weld. b. Capacity for 
uniting under the operation of heat and pressure 


18*5. .... 

Comb . : W. beat, the degree of heat to which iron 
b brought for w. 1 w. point, degree of heat requisite 
for w. I W. powder, a flux used in w. 

Welfare (we lfe.a), sb. ME. [f. the verb .1 
phr. wel fare (Well adv. II. 3, Fare v . 1 8).] 
The state or condition of doing or being well ; 
good fortune, happiness, or well-being (of a 
person, community, or thing) ; prosperity. 

One continued Series of Actions, for the W. of the 
People 1718. Her first wish in life is for you r happi- 
ness and w. 1838. . . . 

Comb . in sense 1 concerned with or devoted to the w. 
(of workers, etc.), as w. Policy, work , a worker : 

tWe-lfare, vbi, phr, 1534. [f. ** prec] 
The optative phr, well fare (you, it, etc.) - 
' May it go well with ' good luck to 1072. 

II Well, -y (we-li). 1819. [Arab.] 1. A 


ft (Ger. M filler). 


Mohammedan saint, a. A tomb or shrine of 

this 1838. 

Welk(welk), v. 05 s . exc. dial. [ME. wel- 
ken, prob. of Continental origin.] 1 intr. Of 
a flower, plant, etc. : To lose freshness or green- 
ness ; to wilt, wither, fade. 9. trans. To cause 
to fade or wither 1579. Hence Walked ppl. a. 
Welkin (welkin). [OE. wolcen , wolen - 
OFris. wolen-, OS. t jo lean, OHG. wolkan. J fi. 
A cloud -ME. 3. The apparent arch or vault 
of heaven overhead ; the sky, the firmament. 
(In later use chiefly poet, and dial.) ME. 3. 
The upper atmosphere ; the region of the air in 
which the clouds float, birds fly, etc. late ME. 

a. By the w. ; This villanous poetrie will vndoe you, 
by the w. B. Jonson. To make the w. ring , to rend 
the w., etr„, said of loud sounds; Making the w. ring 
with the music of their deep-toned notes Surtrks. 
Well (wel), sb. [Anglian form of OE. wiellt 
and *wiell (wyll, will), f. stem of weallan to 
boil or bubble up. I 1. A spring of water rising 
to the surface of the earth and forming a small 
pool or flowing in a spring. Now arch, or dial. 

b. A spring of water supposed to be of miracu- 
lous origin or to have supernatural healing 
powers; also, a medicinal or mineral spring OE. 

c. pi. A place where medicinal springs exist ; 

a watering-place or spa (cf. the place-name 
Wells) 1673. a. transf. and Jig. a. In allusive 
contexts directly suggestive of the nature or 
uses of a spring OE. b. That from which some- 
thing springs or arises ; a source or origin OE. 
c. Applied to persons regarded as a source or 
abundant manifestation of some quality or vir- 
tue ME. d. A whirlpool 1654. 3. A pit dug 

in the ground to obtain a supply of spring-water; 
spec . a vertical excavation, usu. circular in form 
and lined with masonry, sunk to such a depth 
as to penetrate a water-bearing stratum OE. 

4. Naut. a. A vertical shaft protecting the pump 
below the lower (or upper) deck in a ship’s hold 
x6iz. b. A cistern or tank in a fishing-boat, in 
which the catch of fish is preserved alive 1614. 

5. A shaft or pit bored or dug in the ground. 

In various specific uses. a. An excavation for 
the storage of ice 1681. b. A shaft sunk to ob- 
tain oil, brine, gas, etc. 1799. c. A shaft to 
carry water through a retentive to a porous 
stratum or to a drain 1856. d. A hollow 
cylinder or shaft of masonry sunk and filled in 
solid to form a foundation 1885. 6. a. The 

central open space, from roof to basement, of a 
winding, spiral, or elliptical staircase ; the open 
space in which a lift operates 1700. b. The 
space on the floor of a law-court where the 
solicitors sit 1853. c. A deep narrow space 
formed by the surrounding walls of a building 
or buildings, serving for tne access of light and 
air 1859. 7. In Ship- and Boat-building, ap- 
plied to variotis vertical apertures 1874. 8. a. 

A box-like receptacle in the body of a vehicle, 
for articles of luggage 1783. b. A deep re- 
ceptacle at the bottom of a piece of furniture, 
esp. of one fitted with trays, drawers, etc. 1841. 
9. A hole or cavity containing or to contain a 
liq aid. a. The water-tank at tne base of a shot- 
tower, into which the drops of melted lead fall 
1851. b. A cavity at the bottom of a furnace, 
into which the molten metal falls 1864. c. A 
sunk receptacle for a liquid, as ink (ink-w.), etc. 
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. b. Where meete we? . . At Saint Gregorios w. Shaks. 
a. 0 sleep. . . Holding unto our lips thy goblet filled 
it of Oblivion’s w. Longf. b. Understandyng is a 
of life vnto him that hath it Bible (Great) Prov. 
C. Dan Chaucer, w. of English vndefyled 

. V/«> tint an itaana a .1 or., nnr an 


til loy snail yee araw water uui wi me wois ui 
ion Isaiah xiL 3. Provb. phr. If Truth, as Demo- 
LU3 fansied, lies at the bottom of a deep W. 1691. 
e 's as deep as a w.‘ 1860. A w. of a (place), like 
r., as being damp and cold, er deep and dark ; The 
■test old w. of a shivering best-parlour that ever was 
in Dickens. 4. a. To sound the «/., to ascertain, by 
ana of a sound ing-rod, the depth of water in the hold. 
\mtb . : w.-beam, the wooden beam or roller oyer 
ich the rope of a w.-bucket runs ; -boat, a fishing 
it provided with a w. t -backet, a bucket used to 
iw water from a w. by means of a rope and pulley 
windlass 1 -curb, the stone border round tbe mouth 
1 w. ; -deck, an open space on the main deck of a 
p, lying at a lower level between the forecastle and 
>p ; -dish, a meat-dish with a depression at one 
< for mvr » -drain Agree., a dir" 


for wet land with a boring through which the water 
rises to be carried off by tbe drain; -grate, a grate 
in which the fire burns on the hearth, receiving its air 
supply from below ; -house, a small building or room 
enclosing aw. and its apparatus; -staircase, -stall's, 
-stairway, a winding or geometrical staircase with 
a w. or open centre ; -trap, a depression In a drain, 
in which water lies and prevents the escape of foul 
air; -water, water issuing, or drawn, from a w. ot 
spring. 

Well (wel), a. (ffredic.). ME. [Arising from 
Well adv . in impers. use of sense II. 3.] 1. 

In a state of good fortune, welfare, or happi- 
ness -1835. a. In favour, in good standing 
or estimation, on good terms with (a person) 
ME, b. spec. On terms of intimate friendship 
or familiarity with (a woman) 2704. 3. ■» 

Well OFF z c. Now rare exc. in w. to do, 
w. off. late ME. b. - Well off z a. Now 
rare. 1440. 4. In a sound or undamaged state; 

spec. In marine insurance, of a vessel 1450. ft* 
Sound in health ; tree or recovered from sick* 
ness or infirmity 1555. b. attrib., esp. with 
man. Now only U.S. 1628. c. absol. (as pi.) 
Those who are sound in health 1676. d. Of a 
person's health or spirits : Sound, good. Of 
sickness : Cured. 171a. 0. In phr. (It is) so, 

(that) or to : a. Advisable, desirable, to be Re- 
commended 1475. b. Fortunate, lucky ; form- 
ing a matter for satisfaction or thankfulness 
2665. c . As w. . . if or that, in preceding senses 
1753. 7* Of a state of things, an undertaking, 

etc. : Satisfactory ; of such a nature or in such 
a condition as to meet with approval. Also, for- 
merly, of material things, late ME. 6. Good; 
of a character or quality to which no exception 
can be taken, arch . or Obs. 2662. 9. ta. Of good 
or satisfactory appearance -2748. b. W. to see, to 
be seen 1 good to look upon, comely (rare) 2804. 
20. In concessive use, followed by an objection 
or contrary view expressed or Implied 2560. 

s. O w. were wee in the daies of Queen© Elizabeth 
1595. a Good reasons for standing w. with bis neigh- 
bours (883. 3. To leave (a person) w.. to bow. fyi, 

to leave or be left w. off by devise or inheritance, b. 
Apparently they found themselves very w. aa they 
were M. Arnold, 3. Where young Adonis oft re- 
poses, Waxing w. of his deep wound Milt. Not w.m 
Unwell a. IV. day, a cay on which one is free 
from sickness, esp. from an attack of an Intermittent 
disorder, d. He had ..determined, if bis cold was w, 
enough, to ride over to Snailsweli SuaTExs. 6. a* 
Twer w., It were done quickly Shaks. C. I think it 
would bo as w. if John was to go off. .this afternoon 
x8ox. 7. Though it is vastly w. to be here lor a few 
weeks, we would not live here for millions J. Austen. 
Prov. All la w. that endes well Hkywood. To let (at 
leave) w, alone, to refrain from trying to make better 
that which is already w. All's w., a sentry's reply 
when he has received the password in answer to nis 
challenge. 8. No weakness,. .or blame, nothing hut 
w. and fair Milt. to. It is all very w. t it is right 
and proper in itself or under certain circumstances | 
Written contracts are all very w., but if the contractor 
stops payment — where are you ? Ruskin. He [it. etcJ 
is all very w., is w. enough, there is no fault to be found 
with him, it, etc. IV. and good (without vb.) ; 1 If you 
like to bow and scrape to rich people, w. and good *, 

1 said x888. 

Well (wel), v . Now only literary or dial. 
[OE. wiellan (Anglian wscllan, wel l an), causa- 
tive of weallan to boil ] +1. trans. To boil 

->2450. fa. To liquefy (metal) by heat ; to cast, 
found -2570. b. To weld. Obs. exc. dial, late 
ME. 3. intr. To boil. Also with up. late ME. 
4. Of liquids, esp. of a well or spring of waters 
To rise (up) to the surface [of the earth) and 
flow in a copious stream, late ME. 5. Of tears : 
To rise (up) to the eyes in a copious flood, late 
ME. 6. Of blood or corrupt matter : To flow 
from the body, a wound, or sore. Lite ME. 7. 
fig. To spring or originate ; to issue or flow 
forth or out ME. 8. trans. Of a spring, etc.* 
To pour forth (water, etc.), late ME, 

4. transf. What sweet sounds from her fast-closed 
lips are Welling Kingsley. Smoke welled slowly 
through the leaves 1895. To w. over : [lit. and fig.) to 
overflow; His heart welled over with joy 1883. L/k 
Mary wells of mercy, wellyng eucr pite 1435. 

Well (wel), adv. [Com. Tent. ; OE. wel(L 
The stem is regarded as identical with that of 
Will sb. 1 , v. 1 and *.] 1* 1. In accordance with a 
good or high standard of conduct or morality | 
in a way which is morally good. b. 
torily in respect of conduct or action OE. a. 
In such a manner as to constitute good treat* 
ment or confer a benefit ; kindly, considerately j 
in a kind and friendly manner ; with favour or 


a (Fr. done). # (cxrl). i (e-) (th/re). I (*) (i«n) { (Ft. fa*.). S (f*r, ion, «ath). 
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welcome OE. b. With equanimity or good 
nature; without resentment Chiefly with take. 
<753* 8* With courage and spirit ; gallantly, 

bravely. ME. 

1. b. Ye swear that ye w. and trulie shall serve our 
Sovraigne Lord the King 1334. a. We grete you 
wele 1483. Each man dcsireth to bee w. thought of 
1376. His forward voyce now is to speake w. of 
bts friend Shaks. He was w. receiv'd at Court 1706. 
At least 1 meant w. 1799. We wished the man w. 
Dick kms. To deserve w.of, to be entitled to gratitude 
or good treatment from. 

XL x. Faithfully; heed fully, carefully, atten- 
tively OE. a. In a wa y appropriate to the facts 
or circumstances ; fittingly, properly OE. 3 
Prosperously, successfully, fortunately, happily; 
without harm or accident OE. 4. a. In a state 
of plenty or eomfort OE. b. Satisfactorily or 
excellently in respect of health or recovery from 
Illness: usu. with do. 1440. 5. With good 

reason ; as a natural result or consequence OE. 
8. Without difficulty or hindrance; readily, 
easily OE. b. Denoting the possibility or likeli- 
hood of an occurrence or fact late ME. c. In 
negative or comparative clauses 1533. 

s. Take him and looks w. to him, and doe him no 
harms JVr. xxxix. ra. After thinking the matter w. 
over, ws have determined not to compete 1873. a. 
This is wel sayd, saide Morgan le fay Malory. I 
think it will do very w. Richardson. To do w. t to 
act prudently or sensibly 1 You will do w. to keep a 
watchful eye over. . Villiams Smollett. 3. What a 
father doth to marie his daughter wel, is to give her 
a §reat portion 1604. In I udab things went w. a Chron. 
xii ta. Blessing ourselves that we had come ofT so w. 
Smollett. All went w. as far as the foot of the ice- 
fall 189a. Formerly freq. in impers. construction 
t Well is ms (etc.): I (etc.) am fortunate or happy. 
Wel is me that I haue mette with you Malobv. 4. &. 
He would be able to live w. and good all his days 
1874. b. A fine child, and the Queen doing w. 1841. 

5. Back to the Thicket slunk The guiltie Serpent, and 
w. might Milt. A regulation of which the legality 
might w. be questioned Macaulay. 6. Nor were the 
refugees such as a country can w. spare Macaulay. 
b. This was as strong a case as could w. come before 
the Court 1818. C. He can praise a sharp remark 
before it is w. out of another’s mouth Jowett. 

IIL x. Effectively; successfully as regards 
result or progress OE. 9 . In a manner, or to 
an extent, approaching thoroughness or com- 
pleteness OE. 3. Used as an intensive lo 
strengthen the idea implied in the verb, or to 
denote that the action, etc., indicated by it 
attains a high point or degree. Similarly with 
pa. pples. OE. 4. Clearly, definitely, without 
any doubt or uncertainty ME. b. Intimately, 
familiarly; closely, in detail ME. 5. In a skil- 
ful or expert manner OE. b. In a sufficient or 
satisfactory manner ME. c. With good appear- 
ance or effect ; elegantly ME. 

1. The printer gets on w. with my History Southey. 

1 The market here 19 not very w. supplied 1799. 3. 

Wel loued he garleck, oynons, and eek lekes Chaucer. 
W. instructed in sciences 1538. Many moo.. had w. 
deserued to be whipped Udall. Your plainnesse and 
your short nesse pleaae me w. Shaks. I am neither w. 
litter'd, nor w. provender ’d. .nor indeed w. any thing'd 
1639. The twain had got on very w. together 1877. 
The parties know perfectly w.. . what are the points 
dispute 1895. b. He being w. known to us all 
Stickle, jl b. She appears moping, but eats very w. 
>855. c. Carrying my six feet w. 1898. 

IV. As an intensive with adjs., numerals, 
mdvs., etc. OE. 

They were wel at peace, when I did leaue 'em Shaks. 

A see mely., tree, and w. worth the hautng i6sa. Nor 
w. alive nor wholly dead they were Devdrn. You are 
w. able to settle this affair Stmcle. The Captain 
stood w. to the westward, to run inside the Bermudas 
2840. She held her head w. up 1883. 

V. 1. Aa w. as: a. In as good, efficient, satis- 

factory (etc.) a way or manner as. late ME, b. 
To the same extent. In the same degree, as 
much, as. late ME. c. With weakened force, 
passing into the sense of 4 both . , and * not 
only . . but also '. late ME* d. Used to denote 
the inclusion of one thing grolass with another 
1449. a. As w : a. Also, In addition ; in the 
same way ME. b. With may, might, etc., Im- 
plying the equivalence or equal result of one 
action in comparison with another 144a 3. 

With qualifying adv. prefixed, as too w., pretty 
w. OE. b. W. enough t sufficiently well, ade- 
quately. late ME. 

a. b. He thought he might as w. strive to promote hit 
own ends 2870, 3. b. The vulgar translation is known 
welinough 2385. 

VS. Employed without construction to Intro- 


duce a remark or statement, sometimes implying 
that the speaker accepts a situation, etc., already 
expressed or indicated, or desires to qualify 
this in some way, but frequently used merely as 
a preliminary or resumptive word OE. b. sb. 
An instance of this use of the word x86& 

W., my boy, what have you brought us from the 
fair T Golds m. W„ and what of that T x8s6. IV., w., 
denoting aurprise, resignation, or acquiescence } W., 
w., you may banter as long as you please Steele. 
Very w.. denoting agreement, approval, or acquies- 
cence. tV. then, introducing a conclusion or further 
statement, or implying that one can naturally be drawn 
or made. 

Comb . : Well is extensively employed in comb, with 
various parts of the vb., esp. the past and present 
pples,, and in parasynthetic adjs. ending in -ed. In 
modern practice the latter sure regularly hyphened. 
The more important are entered as Main words: the 
following illustrate the wider extent of the uae with 
some indications of date; well-aimed Chatman, -aired 
Scorr, .afraid (™ satisfied) ME and mod. dial., -*/- 
y art l it d Shark, -applied Sidney, -appointed Cover- 
dale, -approved Spenser, .armed ME., -arrayed 
Chaucer, -attested Glanvill- -behaved Shaks., 
-bodied 1481, -built Chapman, -clad Caxton, -concert - 
ed Pope, -conducted 1749, -considered 1769, -cover- 
ed 1697, -cultivated Congreve. -cut Cowley, -defined 
Newton, -deserved -directed Sidney, -disciplined 
1595, -dressed 1576, -earned Thomson, -educated 
Shake., -endowed Locke, -established *709, -fteUured 
1500, -fed Chaucer, -filled Chapman, flavoured tjjx, 
-formed 1310. framed Sidney, furnished 1474 , -go- 
verned late ME., -horsed late ME., -inclined Sidney, 
-informed 1440, -instructed K53, -intended Sidney, 
-, Mentioned 1598. -kept late ME., -learned 1436, -let- 
tered M£., -limbed Lydo., -looked Pepys, -looking 
Steele, -managed 1665, -manned 145°* -marked 1797, 
- matched Drydbn, - minded Sia T. More, -mounted 
Shaks., - mouthed late ME, -natured 1561, -ordered 
Shaks., -placed Chapman, -pleased Lydg.. -polished 
Chapman, -practised Spenser, -prepared Spenser, 
-proportioned Chaucer, -proved Pecocx, -regulated 
seasoned 1583, -shaped M -shapen late M E., -skilled 

Shaftbsb., -remembered 1489, -rooted Chapman, 
Udall, -soumiing ME., spread 1577, -stocked Mil- 
ton, - stored 1591, -tasted Cowley, - taught Chaucer, 
-timbered Spenser, -toned 1460, -trained Chapman, 
-trimmed 1667, ■ tuned Coverdalk, -watered 1450, 
-weighed Sidney, -won Shake., -woven Spenser, 
-wrtt/en 1598. 

Such compounds carry even stress (or strong secon- 
dary stress on well-) when used predicatively, but 
well • bears the main stress in attributive positions. 
Well(-)acqiiai-nted, ppl. a. 1565. +1. 

Familiarly known (to others) -1590. a. Having 
a good acquaintance with a person or thing ; 
familiar wuh. Also without const. 1738. 

2. Com. Err. iv. iii. s. a. Time was when Love 
and I were well acquainted W. S. Gilbert. 

Wellad&y (we-lAd/i-), in t. (sb.) Now arch. 
and dial. 1570. [Altered f. Wellaway, by 
substitution of Day, as in lackaday .] A. ini. 
An exclam, expressing sorrow or lamentation ; 
* alas I b. red u pi. wel la, uoelladay xBoc. B. 
sb. The utterance of this ; Lamentation, a lament 
158a. 

Well(-)ad visaed, ///. a. (In mod. use 
chiefly predic.) late ME. x. Of persons ; Pru- 
dent, wary, circumspect. b. In one's right 
mind, sane. Shaks. a. Of actions, etc. : Based 
on wise counsel or careful consideration 147a 
Well(-)&flfe*cted, ppl. s. 1563. X. Favour- 
ably disposed, inclined to be favourable or 
friendlv ; spec., well-disposed towards existing 
authority, loyal. a* Adroitly assumed or simu- 
lated 1907. 

Well-aneaT, ini. Obs. exc. dial. x6oo. 
[app. altered f. Wellaway by substitution of 
Anear.] Alas, alack-a-day I 
Wellaway (we’liw?-), int. and sb. arch. 
[OE, weg Id weg, wei la wet , alteration of wd 
Id wd by substitution of OScand. *1 oei for OE. 
wd.] A. int. An exclam, of sorrow or lamenta- 
tion. B. sb. The utterance of this; hence, 
lamentation, a lament ME. 

W eU-ba-lanced, ppl. a. 1609. x. Exactly 
poised or equilibrated, a. Having an orderly 
or harmonious disposition of parts 1859. 3. 

Having or betokening a good balance of the 
mental faculties ; sane and sensible; not flighty 
or eccentric x86x. 

Well-being ( we '1, brig, we'libftig), vM. sb. 
16x3. [After F. bun-dirt , rood.L. bint tsstj] 
The state of being or doing well in life ; happy, 
healthy, or prosperous condition ; welfare. 0. 
Satisfactory condition (of a thing) 170a. 

Most healthy persons feel.. a sense of w. after a 


meal 1883. b. His loudly-expressed anxiety.. respect- 
ing the. .w. of the two hags, the leather hat-box, and 
the brown-paper parcel Dickemb. 

Well-belo-ved, ppl. a. and sb. late ME. 
A. ppl. a. 1. Dearly loved, greatly beloved, a. 
In letters, etc., of a sovereign or lord, prefixed 
to the names or designations of the persons 
addressed or referred to. Usu. * (right) trusty 
and w.' late ME. B. sb. A dearly loved one. 
late ME. 

A bundle of myrrhs Is my welbeloued vnto me 
Cant. i. 13. 

WeU(-)born, ppl . a. OE. x. Of good 
birth or lineage, of gentle blood, b. absol. 1787. 
a. [after F. bten-nd. J Having the personal qua- 
lities naturally associated with good birth; 
noble in nature or character X450. 

Well-breathed (-brflld, -brefrt), a. 1470. 
Sound or strong of wind ; exercised so as to be 
in good wind ; not out of breath. 

Well-bred, ppl. a. 1597. x. Of good 
family and upbringing. Usu., displaying good 
breeding ; having refined manners ; courteous 
in speech and behaviour, b. of speech, be- 
haviour, etc. 1699. a. Of animals : Of good 
breed or stock 1815. 

Well(-)Cho*8en, ppl. a. 1586. Carefully 
or happily selected ; esp. of words or language. 

A w. Library 1697. The Conversation of a well 
chosen Friend Addison. A w. epithet 1828. 

W ell-con di-tloned, a. 148 a. 1. Of good 
disposition, morals, or behaviour ; right-minded. 
9. Having a good physical condition ; being in 
a sound, healthy, or satisfactory state ; spec, in 
Surg ., of a wound, etc. 1613. 8. Established 

on good terms or conditions 1645. 

Wcll(-)corme*cted,/7>/. a. 1734. 1. Linked 
together in good order or sequence ; exhibiting 
proper sequence or coherence of thought. a. 
Of good family and connexions. Also absol. 
1840. 

W ell(-)COnte*nt, a. arch. 1440. Highly 
pleased, gratified, or satisfied. So Well-con- 
te-nted ppl. a. 155c. 

We ll-cress. Now dial. [OE. ivy l Uc terse ; 
see Well sb. and Cress.] Water-cress, Nas- 


turtium officinale. 

fWell-aeae*rver. 1617. One who deserves 
well (of another) -1709. 

Well-dispo sed, ppl. a. late ME. +1. In 
good physical condition ; healthy -17x6. 9. 

Suitably or skilfully placed, arranged, or ad- 
justed 1470. 8. Of good disposition ; esp. dis- 

posed to be friendly or favourable 1455. 

Well-doing (we l,d«Hi)\ vbl. sb. late ME. 
x. The action or practice of doing good ; virtu- 
ous life and behaviour. 9. Thriving condition j 
health, prosperity, success, late ME. 

1. Brethren be not weary in well doynge Tindalb. 

“ ’*■ “ Well-doling 

in performance 

a. 1449. 1* 
:xecuted. b. 
_ of what some 

1 one has done 1460. c. quasi -i^. The utterance 
of this, as an expression of commendation x6a8. 
a. Of meat : Thoroughly cooked 1846. 

s. Twel. N. x. v. S53. b. Well done, my deni boy i 
— O bravo I Smollett. 

Welled (weld), ppl. a. 1848. [f. Well sb. 
+ -ED*. J x. Having a well or hollow in the 
surface, e. Having a tank or cistern in which 
fish are carried or preserved alive 1864. 

Weller eaque (welare-sk), Wellerian 
(wclWriAn), adjs. 1868. Typical or reminis- 
cent of Sam Weller or his father, two celebrated 
characters In Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, bo 
We*!lex4em, a speech or expression employed 
b y o r typical of either of these characters. 

Well-fa'voured, a. late ME. Handsome 
or attractive in appearance, good-looking. 
Hence tWell-fla'vouredly adv. in a w. manner ; 
iron., in ref. to punishment, etc.t severely, 
soundly. Wellfa’vouredneaa. Obs . or fwnr. 

Weil(-)found, ppl. a. x6ox. +1. Of tried 

J goodness, merit, or value -2887. 8. Fully 

umlshed or equipped 1793. 

1. Alt s Welt it. i. X05, 

Well <-)fkm*nded, ppl. a. late ME. Built 
on a good and solid base; esp. of abelief, state- 


a. 1 Hess. tit. 13. So Weu-Oo-er. 
ppt.es. that doe* good or wall \ diligent 
of work or duty; well-behaved ME. 

Well(-)done (we-ljdxm), ppl. 
Skilfully or rightly performed or < 
as exclam., expressing approval 
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ment, etc. t Having a foundation In fact ; based 
on good or sure grounds or reasons. 
Well-groomed (gr£md), ppl a . z886. a. 
lit. of a horse x8oo. b. of persons : Neat and 
trim, with hair, skin, etc. carefully tended x886. 
W ell-grou-nded, ppl a. late ME. Of im- 
material things i Based on good grounds ; hav- 
ing a good basis or foundation. 

No man. .can be w. in any branch of learning) who 
ha* not been at one of our famous Universities 
Richardson. To determine whether our fears are w. 
18R8. 

Well-grown, ppl. a . 1597. Showing satis- 
factory or adequate growth. 

We-ll-head. ME. [Well sb.] 1. The 
place at which a spring breaks out of the ground ; 
the head-spring or source of a stream or river, 
b. Sc. A spring in a marsh or morass s8x6. a. 
fig . The chief source or fountain-head of any- 
thing 1549. 3. The top of a draw-well ; also, 

a more or less elaborate structure erected over 
this 16x3. 

We*ll-bole. 1680. [Wellx3.] i.a. An open- 
ing through a floor or series of floors, for a stair- 
case, chimney-stack, or for the admission of 
light, etc. b. The space round which the stairs 
of a winding staircase turn 1823. c.A vertical 
passage-wav (for machinery, a lift, etc.) ; a shaft 
1841. a. The compartment at the lower end of 
a ship’s pump 1774. 

Well-hung,///, a. 161 x. I. a. Furnished 
with large pendent organs ( rare ) . b. Decorated 
with rich hangings or tapestry (rare) 1667. a. 
Of the tongue : working readily and freely ; 
glib, fluent 1678. 3. Suspended or attached so 

as to hang well 1762. 4. Of meat or game : 

Hung up for a sufficient time 1877. 

Wellington (we’liqtan). 1817. [Named 
after Arthur, first Duke of Wellington (1769- 
1852).] 1. attrib . a. W. boot - sense 2. x8x8. 

b. Used to designate other articles of clothing, 
as W. coat , hat, trousers 1818. a. In military 
use. a high boot covering the knee in front and 
cut away behind. Also, a somewhat shorter 
boot worn under the trousers. More recently, 
a watei proof rubber boot reaching to the knee 
and worn by women, girls, and children as a 
protection against rain. etc. 1817. 3. A variety 

of cooking apple, large, roundish, and with 
yellowish white flesh x8ax. 
WelUngtonia(welii}tJu*mA). 1853. [tprec. 
+ -IA *.] The pop. name in England of Sequoia 
( Wcllingtonia ) gigantea, a large coniferous tree, 
native to California. 

Wellington ian (weliqhfaniin), a. 1854. 

L f. as preo. + -I am.] Belonging to or charactcr- 
ktic of the Duke of Wellington. 

Well-knit, ppl, . a. 1445- X. Firmly con- 
joined or compacted ; closely linked or con- 
nected. a. Of a person, his frame : Strongly 
and compactly built, not loose-jointed 1588. 

Well(-) known, ppl. a. 1470. z. Known 
to many, widely or generally known. a. In- 
timately or thoroughly known 1590. 

Well- 11 'king, ppl. a. arch . ME In good 
condition and 01 lusty appearance; thriving, 
healthy and plump. 

They..sbalhs fat and wd lyking Bible (Great) Pa 
sciL 13. 

Well-lined, ppl a. 156a. Furnished with 
a good lining, b. spec. Of a purse t Full of 
money x8ao. 

Well-made, ppl a . ME. X. Of a person 
or animal 1 Well-proportioned, of good build, 
a. Of things: Skilfully fabricated, constructed, 
or contrived 1530. 

Well-mannered, a. late ME x. Of good 
morals -1597. a Having good manners, cour- 

WeU-mea*nlng, ppl a. late ME Having 
or actuated by good Intentions ; animated by a 
kindly purpose or friendly disposition. 

Tls the fault of many a w. Man. to be officious in a 

'Well-meant, ppl-*- *47*- Rightly, honeit- 
ly, or kindly Intended I anid or done with good 
intention. _ __ 

Well-near, Obs. exc. dial [Early ME 
t miner, l Well adv. + Near adv. 9 ] - Well- 
high. 
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Wellness (wc'lnts). 1654. [f. Well a. 
+ -ness.] The state of being w. or in good 
health. * 

Well-nigh fwe-l|noi), adv. [OE well 
ntah, f. Well adv. + Nigh adv.] Very nearly, 
almost wholly or entirely. 

Well off, adv. and a. 1733. X. predie ., 
normally without hyphen: a. Favourably cir- 
cumstanced, fortunately situated, b. Well pro- 
vided, having no lack 1800. esp. c. In easy cir- 
cumstances, well-to-do 1849. 9. attrib. or adj. 

(with hyphen). In sense x c. Also absol 1884. 

1. &. She was a silly little thing, and did not know 
when she was well off ’.865. b. We are well-off for j 
wild. flowers here Mkkkdith. c. He was rich (or at 
leant certainly well jfl) 1889. 

Well-oiled, ppl. a. 1740, Sufficiently 
lubricated ; also fig. smoothly expressed ; slangy 
in liquor. 

I was courteous, every phrase well-oil’d Tennyson. 
Well-preserved, ppl a. 1854. (Often 
used to describe elderly persons who carry their 
years well.) 

Well^-)read, ppl a. 1596. X. Well-in- 
formed by reading, learned tn (a subject) ; also 
$en. t versed or skilled (*«). 9. Of a book: Read 
in a proper, attentive, or profitable way 1865. 
Well(~)seen, ppl. a. ME +1. Well pro- 
vided or furnished -1450. 9. Skilled, versed, 

? roficient in (some subject or affair), arch . X598. 
3. Plainly visible, evident -1795. 

Well(-)set, ppl a. ME X. Skilfully, fit- 
tingly, or happily placed, arranged, or ad- 
justed. late ME. 9. Of a person, etc. 1 Strongly 
built, firmly knit ME. b. Now usu. t cell set-up 
1867. 3. Cricket. Said of a batsman who is 

playing the bowling with ease, and seems un- 
likely to get out x88o. 

Well-spent, ppl. a. 1534. I. Of time, life : 
Passed profitably and virtuously. 9. Expended 
judiciously or to advantage 1749. 
Well(-)spO*ken,///. a. 1440. 1. Of a person: 
Gifted with good or ready speech ; courteous 
and refined in speech. n. Of woids: Spoken 
well or with propriety 1599. 3. With of. Favour- 
ably mentioned -1538. 

We-ll-spring. [OE. wclspryng f. Well 
ib. + Spring jJ. 1 ] The source or headspring of 
a stream ; a fountain-head ; fig. a source of 
perennial emanation or supply. 
Well-tempered, ppl. a. 149a. +1. Having 
a good bodily constitution -1716. b. tHaving 
a well-balanced mental temperament; good- 
tempered. +9. Of climate: Temperate -1628. 
3. Of metal, clay, etc.: Properly tempered X597. 
Well-thougnt, ppl. a. 1579. In comb, 
with a prep, or adv., as of % on, upon, out. 

Well-timed, ppl a. 1635. I. Occurring, 
done, or made at a good or fitting time ; timely, 
opportune. 9. Actuated in regular time or at 
the right moment 1697. 

Well-to-do-, adj. phr. 1825, [See Well 
a. 3.] 1. Possessed of a competency ; in easy 

ciicurastances ; thriving, prosperous. Als owell 
to do in the world, b. transf. Indicative of easy 
circumstances, prosperous-looking 1863. 9. Of 
an animal or plant : Thriving 1875. 

s. It is only Idle and w. people who kill themselves 
185a For Corsicsns they were w. 1874. a ksol. He 
hss strayed into the paradise of the w. 1851. 

Well to live, adj. phr. Now rare. Sc. and 
U.S . 1579. {See Well a. 3.] Prosperous, well- 
to-do. b. Partly intoxicated 16x9. 

Well to pass, adj. phr. Now Sc. x6xo. 
[See Well a. 3.] Well off, well to do. 
Well-tried, ppl. a. 1449. Often tried or 
tested with good result ; thoroughly tried. 
Well-turned, ppl . a. 1616. [Turn v . II.] 
1. Skilfully turned or rounded X72J5. a. Of the 
body, etc. t Symmetrically shaped or rounded 
X616. 8* Ot speech: Neatly finished, felici- 

tously expressed 1623. 

W ell-wa-rranted, ppl a. 1603. Author- 
ised. guaranteed, or approved by good warrant 
Well- willed, a. late ME Now Sc. and 
north. Kindly or favourably disposed (to). 
We*ll-wi*ller. Now rare. 1448. Cue who 
bears good will or wishes well (to another, a 
cause, etc.) ; one who Is disposed to be kind or 
friendly ; fone who is addicted or devoted to n 
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study. So We*ll-*<*lllxtg a. (now rare or dial J 
wishing well to another ; disposed to be kind or 
friendly ; loyal, well-affected OE 
W e-ll-wi-aher. 1590, One who wishes well 
to another, a cause, etc. So Well-wish (now 
rare), an act of wishing well to another ; a good 
wish. Well-wi-mhlng vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Well-worn, ppl a. 1691. x. Much worn 
or used ; fig. trite, hackneyed, a. Becomingly 
carried or displayed 2814. 

Well-wrought, ppl a. ME. Well made 
or fashioned, skilfully constructed or put to- 
gether. b. of immaterial things, esp. literary 
or musical composition 1460. 

Welsh (welf), a. and sb. [OE (Angl. and 
Kentish) Welisc, Wselisc, f. Wealh, Walk Celt. 
Briton: see -ISH. The var. Walsh survives as a 
surname.] A. adj. x. &. orig. Belonging to the 
native British population of Englandin contrast 
to the Anglo-Saxons. Hist • b. In later use, be- 
longing to Wales by birth and descent ; forming 
(part of) the native population of Wales, a. Of 
things : Pertaining to Wales or Its inhabitants, 
for to the British race In Anglo-Saxon times 
OE. 3. As the designation of the language of 
the Welsh people; written or spoken in the 
Welsh language; of or belonging to the lan- 
guage or literature of Wales 1547. 

a. The Pump-room.. crowded like a W. fair Shoe*. 
Lett. Yesterday I returned from my Welch journey 
Johnson. Prob. phr. As long as a W. pedigree 166*. 

B. sb. (Elliptical uses of the adj.} 1. a. pi. The 
Britors as alst. from the Anglo-Saxons. Obs. 
exc. Hist. OE. b. The inhabitants or natives 
of Wales ME. 9. The Welsh language OE 
b. transf. A strange language ; speech that one 
does not understand 1648, 8. Short for : Welsh 
coal 1898. 

Collocations : a. In the names of various products 
of, and commodities obtained from, Wales, as W. 
coal, coal obtained from the South Wales coal-fields | 
anthracite; W. dresser, a kind of dresser orig. 
made on the borders of Staffordshire and Shropshire! 
W. flannel, a heavy variety of flannel with a bluiuh 
tinge, made from Welsh fleeces ; W. mutton, mutton 
obtained from a small breed of sheep pastured on the 
W. mountains, highly esteemed for the delicacy of its 
flavour, b. in the names oi plants, beasts, insects, eta 
indigenous to or found chiefly in Wales, as IV. cattle, 
pony\ W. poppy, a perennial poppy of the genus 
Msconopsis. C. In other collocations : W. ambas- 
sador, the cuckoo ; W. mile, a distance of a mile 
and more | a long and tedious mile (chiefly provb.) f 
W. niece, a first cousin t W. onion -Chi sol x j W, 
wig, a worsted cap. 

Welsh (welj), v. 1857. [Origin obsc.l 
Racing, irons. To swindle (a person) out ox 
money laid as a bet ; also absol. or intr. 

Weisher (we*ljw). i860. [Cf.prec.] A 
book-maker at a race-meeting, who takes money 
for a bet, and absconds or refuses to pay if he 
loses. 

Welsh harp. 1637. Applied spec, to the 
triple-strung harp; also called Welsh triple 
harp. 

+ Welsh hook. X593. A bill-hook ; 9 
weapon of this form -1694. 

Welshman (wedjmfcn). OE [f. Welsh 
a. 4- Man *£.] 1. fa. A native Briton, b. A 
native of Wales. a. V.S. Applied locally te 
the black bass ( Micropterus ) and other fishes 
1714. So Welshwoman, a woman of Welsh 
nationality X449. 

Welsh rabbit. 1795. A dish consisting 
of cheese and a little butter melted and mixed 
together, with seasoning, the whole being stirred 
until it is creamy, and then poured over buttered 
toast. 

Welsh rarebit. 1785. [Etymologizing 
alteration of prec.1 ■» prec. 

Weishry jwe-ljri). 1603. [*• Welsh a. 
+ -ry.] x. That part of a town or county (in- 
habited by English and Welsh) which is appro- 
priated to the Celtic population, as dlst. from 
the Englishry. a. welsh origin or nationality 
1894- 

Welt (welt), sb. late ME [Origin obsc.] 
z . Shoemaking. A strip of leather placed between 
and sewn to the edge of the sole and the turned- 
in edge of the upper in soling a boot or shoa 
9. A narrow strip of material put on the edge 
of a garment, etc., as a border, binding, or 
hem ; n frill, fringe, or trimming 1506, 3. tA 
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narrow ridge, a raised stripe ; spec, in Nat. 
I fist . (now rare) 1578. b. A ridge in the flesh, 
asp. the mark of a healed wound; a seam 1800. 
4. In various techn. applications, as a flange 
on a horseshoe, a strip or fillet laid over a seam 
or joint or placed in an anjie to secure or 
strengthen it, the ribbed border of a piece of 
knitting 177a 5. A stroke with a lash or pliant 
stick; also, a heavy blow with the fist 1863. 
Hence We a lted ppl. a. furnished with a w. 
We'lter sb.* a worker who makes or inserts the 
w. (in a manufactured article). We*lt!ng vbl sb. 
(often eoncr. an edging, a border). 

Welt (welt), v. 1483. [f. prec.] 1. tram. 
To furnish (shoes) with welts ; to repair or renew 
the welts of. a* To border, hem, or ornament 

& garment) with welts or strips of material. 

ow rare or Obs. 2489. 8* techn. a. To bind 

with strips or a strip of leather 2795. b. Plumb- 
ing. To join (the ends of a pipe, etc.) by turning 
the edges one over the other and pressing them 
together 2888. 4. To beat, thrash (chiefly dial) 
2833. 

Welter (weritoi), sb . 1 2596. [f. Welter 

a.] z. A state of confusion, upheaval, or tur- 
moil. a. The rolling, tossing, or tumbling (of 
the sea or waves) 2849. 8. A surging or con- 

fused mass : a. of material things, persons, etc. 
2857 ; b. of immaterial things 2852. 

Welter (weTtoi), sb.* 1804. [Origin obsc.] 
I. A heavy-weight horseman or pugilist, b. 
Horse-racing. Used attrib. with the meaning 
* for heavy-weight riders', as w. handicap. Also 
illipt. (— w. race, etc.) 2843. a. Something 
exceptionally big or heavy of its kind, oolloq. 
and dial. 2865. 

Welter (we’Itai), v. ME. [a. MDn. wel- 
teren or MLG. weltem.] intr. 2. To roll or 
twist the body; to turn or tumble about; to 
writhe, to wriggle. Now rare or Obs. b. To 
roll about (in the mire, etc.). Now rare or 
Obs. 253a c. To roll or lie prostrate (in one’s 
blood); hence (hyperbolically) to be soaked 
with blood or gore ; also Jig. of a nation, etc. 
Now only poet. 259a a. /*£: a. — W allow v. 
m.Jig. (now rare) 2535. b. To be sunk or deeply 
involved in 2639. c. transf of inanimate things 
1847. a* Of a ship, a dead body : To roll to 
and fro, be tossed about (on the waves) ; to roll 
or tumble about (in water), late ME. 4. To 
roll down in a stream ; to flow, late ME. fi. 
Of waves, water : To roll ; to toss and tumble ; 
to surge. Now only poet, late ME. b. transf. 
of a mass of persons or things : To be in a state 
of turmoil or confusion 2837 8. To go with a 

heavy rolling gait ; to flounder 1595. 

1. C. Down dropt the Hero, welt'nng in hia Gore 
X744. a. a. Numbers of them lay aemlesse and 
weltr* — *- - 5 — - '™- *- 


Utring In wine 1611. Those that w. in sin Tbnnyson. 
3. He most not flote upon hia watry bear Unwept, and 
w. to the parching wind Milt. 

Welter weight. 1835. [Welter j£. 3] 
I. fa. Heavy weight (of a horseman), b. A 
heavy-weight rider 18.90. c. Horse-racing. An 
extra weight sometimes imposed in addition to 
weight for age 2880. a. A boxer or wrestler 
whose weight is from xo st, 7 to 9 st. 9. 2896. 
Wem (wem). Now arch, or dial 1 [ME., 
substituted for OE. wam(m, wom(m 9 under the 
Influence of Item vb.(OELtcwm*i0ii).] 1. Moral 
defilement ; stain (of sin). Obs. exc. arch. 9. 
Material blemish, defect, injury, or stain. Now 
dial , MEL a- Bodily blemish, disfigurement, 

or defect ; also, the mark of a bodily injury, a 
scar. arch. MEL 

Wen 1 (wen). [OE. wen(n ; nltimate etym. 
obsc.] z. fa. A lump or protuberance on the 
body, a wart. b. Path. A sebaceous cystic 
tumour under the skin, occurring chiefly on 
the head. c. Applied to the swelling on the 
throat characteristic of goitre 2530. d. An ex- 
crescence or tumour on the body of a horse 
>559* An excrescence on a tree *2792. f. 
transf and Jig. (occas. applied spec, to London) 
2597. fa. A spot, blemish, stain -1,593. 

t. f. a Hen. IV J jl 11 iil But what is to be the 
fate of the great w. of all? The monster, called. . 
'the metropolis of the empire'? Coibctt. Hence 
We*nny «. of the nature of or similar to a w.i 
afflicted with wens. 

Wen 2 (wen). [OE. j Kentish var. of vtyn 
Win sb*] The name of the OE. runic letter y 
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-* w) and of the manuscript form o! this (p) 

a Old and early Middle English. 

Wench (wenj), sb. [ME. wenche , short- 
ened f. early ME. wenchel 1 — OEL t vencel a child.] 
1. a. A girl, maid, young woman ; a female 
child. Now dial. b. A girl of the rustic or 
working class 2575. c. As a familiar or endear- 
ing form of address. Now only dial, or arch . 
2582. a. A wanton woman ; a mistress. Obs. 
exc. arch, late MEL 8* A female servant, maid- 
servant. late ME. b. 17 . S. A coloured female 
servant, colloq. 2765. 

x. a. Pry thee now many Boyes and Wenches must 


tut a milk maid e, and a 
I am a gentil worn man and 


I haue Suaks, b. She 
plaine cuntrie w. 1575. 
no wenche Chaucbr. 

Wendl (wenj), v. Obs. exc. arch. 1599. 
[f, prec.] intr. To associate with common 
women. Hence We*ncher. We*nching ppl. a. 
that habitually associates with common women. 
Wend (wend), sb. 1786. [ad. G. Wende , 
Winds (pi. Wenden, Winden — OHG. Winida, 
OE. Winedas, Weonodas ), of obsc. origin.] A 
member of the Slavonic race now inhabiting 
Lusatia in the east of Saxony, but formerly ex- 
tending over Northern Germany ; a Sorb. 
Wend (wend), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. wend- 
ed, twent. [Com.Teut. ; OE. wendan ,i*wand- % 
pret. stem of unndan Wind v of which t vendan 
is the causative. The pa. t. and pa. pple. wente, 
went appear from c 2300 ; went finally replaced 
the older pa. t. of Go and from c 1500 is most 
naturally regarded as the pa. t. of that vb., wend 
itself being provided with the new form wended.'] 
L irons, and refi. 1. fa. To alter the position or 
direction of ; to turn (something) round or over 
-2490. b. Naut. To turn (a ship's bow or bead) 
to the opposite tack 2556. fa. rejl. To turn, 
direct, or betake (oneself) -2635. IL intr. 
■f’2. Naut. Of a ship : To turn her head about 
-2704. ta. To turn from one condition or form 
to another ; to change to or into -2579. 8- To 
go off, away, or out ; to depart. Now arch. 
OE. 4. To go forward, proceed ; to journey, 
travel ; to take one's way. Now arch . MEL 5. 
transf. and fig. of things : To move, flow, run 
(in a specified course or direction) ME. 0. 
With advb. acc., esp. way : To go or journey 
in a certain way or direction. Now only to w. 
one's way , a phr, revived c 2800. ME. 

a. Must not the world w. in his commun course 
From good to badd, and from badde to worse t Srmu- 
ssr. 4. Whither away w. you so late ? 1635. 

Wendic (we-ndik), 0. and sb. i86r. [f. 

Wend sb. 4- -IC.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
the Wends. B. sb. The language of the Wends, 
Sorabian. 

Welldish (wem d if), a. and sb. 1614. [f. 
as prec. + -ish, or ad. G. Wendisch.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Wends. B. sb. The 
language of the Wends, esp. the Sorabian 
tongue spoken in Saxony 2617. 

Wenlock (we*nlpk). 1834. Name of a 
town in Shropshire, used attribi in W. forma- 
tion, group, a formation of upper Silurian age, 
typically developed near W. Also W. lime- 
stone, shale, slate. 

Wenaleydale (we*nslid?il). Name of a 
district of the North Riding of Yorkshire, used 
attrib ., and hence ellipt . as sb., to designate 
a. A breed of long-woolled sheep orig. raised 
there ; b. A local variety of blue-mould cheese. 
Went (went). Obs. exc. dial. ME [Re- 
lated to WEND v.] A course, path, way, or 
passage. 

Went, orig. pa.t* (and pa. pple.) of Wend 
v . ; now used as the pa. L of 60 v. 
Wentletrap (wemt’ltrsep). 2758. [a. Du. 
wenteUrap winding stair, spiral shell] A marine 
shell of the genus Scalaria or family Scalariidse, 
esp. S. pretiosa , 

Were (wbi). Hist. 2607, [OE. were, 
abbreviation of wer(e)gild.] ■■ Webgeld. 
Were- (wl*j). The first element of Were- 
wolf used in comb., chiefly with names of 
animals, to Indicate a human being imagined 
to be transformed into a beast ; as w*-bear t etc. 
Werewolf, werwolf (wi»*j-, wSuwulf). 
Also Sc. werwolf. [OE wereumlf — MDu. 
wurwolf MHG. werwolf. The first element has 
usu. been identified with OE. wer man, but this 
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is somewhat doubtful. ] A person who (accord* 
ing to mediaeval mythology) was transformed 
or was capable of transforming himself at times 
into a wolf. 

Wergeld(w5\igeld),-gHd. Hist. ME [ad. 
OE (Anglian and Kentish) t vergcld (WSaxon) 
wer tie Id, -gild, f. wer man 4- geld Yield ri.J 
In ancient Teut. and OE. law, the price set upon 
a man according to his rank, paid by way of 
compensation or fine in cases of homicide and 
certain other crimes to free the offender from 
further obligation or punishment. 

Wernerian (wainfr*ri&n), a. and sb. 281 1 . 

A. adj. Of or relating to A. G. Werner (2750- 
2827), a German mineralogist and geologist, 
who advocated the theory of the aqueous origin 
of rocks ; agreeing with Werner s system or 
theory. B. sb. A supporter of Werner's theory 5 
a Neptunian 2815. 

Wemerite (wSunorolt). 2822. [f. name 
of A. G. Werner (see prec.) + -iteTI Min. 
Silicate of aluminium and calcium, the most 
important member of the scapolite group. 

W erowance (werawans). 1588. [Amer.- 
Indian.] A chief of the Indians of Virginia 
and Maryland in old colonial days. 

Weitlierian (vsutVri&n), a. 1831. [f. 

G. Werther , hero of Goethe’s romance ' Die 
Leiden des iungen Werther ' (1774),] Morbidly 
sentimental and melancholy. So wertberiem 
(vSutariz’m), morbid sentimentality. 
Werwolf: see WerewoliL 
Wesleyan (wesli&n, we'ztiin, wezlf'ftn), 
a. and sb. 2772. [f. name of John Wesley 

(2703-1792), originator of Methodism 4 - -an.) 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to Wesley or his teach- 
ings ; belonging to the Wesleyans as a religious 
organization. 

W. Methodist , a member of the society of Method 
ists as constituted by John Wesley; also attrib. 
passing into adj., of or pertaining to the W. Method* 
ists as an organization. IV. Methodism , the re- 
ligious principles, practice, and organisation of the 
W. Methodists. 

B. sb. A follower of John Wesley ; a W* 
Methodist 2792. Hence We*aleyanised pa. pple . 
affected by Wesleyanism. 

Wesleyanism (see prec.). 1774. f f. prec. 
+ -ISM.] The system of Arminian theology 
introduced and taught by John Wesley ; the 
doctrines and church polity of the Wesleyans ; 
Wesleyan Methodism. So We*aleyiam. 

West (west), adv sb. and 0. [Com. Teut.; 
OE. west adv. : OTcut. +u>es-t-, app. an exten- 
sion of the +ioes- in Gr. t air epos, lair 4 pa, L. 
veiper, vespera .] A. adv . Towards or in the 
direction of that part of the horizon where the 
sun sets. 1. a. With ref. to movement, exten- 
sion, or direction, b. (a) To go w. t of the sum; 
also Jig. to die, perish, disappear late ME 
(b) To America, or to the Western States 1859. 
3. With ref. to a place or location OE 8- With 
modifying addition, as w. by south , etc. 2577. 

x. b. (a) All the Lewis guns gone w. 1019. a. 11 m 
K enct ryseth..v or vj miles w. of Marie boro w 1377. 
A nice little flat somewhere, not too far w. 1905. 

B. 1. quasi-ri. — C. ME. a. By w. ta. Ia 
the w. ; on the w. side -1596. b. Naut. Indicat- 
ing certain^points of the compass (see By prefix 

x. East is East, and W. b W, and never tht twain 
shall meet Kipling. 

C. sb. (usu. with the). 1. That one Of the four 
cardinal points which lies opposite the east and 
at right angles to the north and south ; that part 
of the horizon or of the sky which is near tha 
place of the sun's setting ME b. That quarter 
which with regard to the speaker or some par- 
ticular place lips in a westerly direction *537. 

a. spec. a. The western part of the world. Now 

usu., Europe and America as diet, from Asia 
ME. b. The western portion of the Roman 
world after its division into two empires in 
A. d. 395. 1577. 8- The western part of a 

country, region, or area ; spec. a. of England, 
Great Britain, Scotland, or Ireland, late ME 

b. The western states of N. America. (Some- 
times dist. as the Far , Middle W.) 2839. e. The 
western part of a specified country, etc. 2623. 
d. The W. End of London 2833. 4. Ch. HisL 
The Catholic Church in the Western Roman 
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Empire and countries adjacent to It ; the Roman 
or Latin church x £86. 5. The w. wind 1604. 

a. Pikes.. never bite more freely, than when the 
Wind is in the W. 171a. b. A Sunny hill . . Back'd on 
the North and W. by a thick wood Milt. a. a. Once 
did She hold the gorgeous east in fee 1 And was the 
safeguard of the w. Wohdsw. 5. As roses, when the 
warm W. blows, Break to full flower Swinburne. 

D. adj. x. Lying towards the w. ; situated at 
or in tne w. ; western, westerly, late ME, b. 
Of western Europe, as opp. to the east ; esp. be- 
longing to the Roman or Latin church. Now 
rare or Obs. 1553. c. Of or pertaining to the w. 
157a. a. With proper names: a. Denoting the 
western part of a country, district, etc., or the 
more westerly of two places having the same 
name 147a b. Denoting the western division 
of a race, nation, or people 1561. c. With sbs. 
and adjs. derived from the names of countries, 
districts, or peoples 1614. 3. Eccl. Situated in 

or at that part of a church (normally the actual 
w.) which is farthest from the altar or high 
altar, late ME. 4. Facing to the w. 1593. 

s. a. Tbs mountainous district of the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire 18 ix. c. The W. African River Shrew 

w.-bound a. (orig. U.S.), travelling to the 
w. or in a westerly direction | connected with travel 
in this direction ; -central a. (abbrev. W.C.), belong- 
ing to the western half of the central postal division 
of London : -land (chiefly Sc.), the western part of a 
country, *x/, the W. of Scotland ; also attrib. j W. wind, 
the (or a) wind blowing from the w. 

West (west), v. poet, or rhet. late ME. [f. 
prec.] intr. To move towards the west. Chiefly 
of the sun x To draw near to the west, to sink 
in the west. 

West country, late ME. [West <z.] The 
western part of any country; the district or 
region towards the west ; spec, of England or of 
Scotland. Sometimes spec . the south-western 
counties (Somerset, Devon, etc.) of England. 

attrib. Zorne honest plain West-Country- mon 1678. 
A west-country whig frac Kilmarnock Scott. 

West e nd. [OE. westende , . In later use 
f. West a.] x. The western quarter, district, 
end, or extremity, a. spec . The West End, that 
port of London lying westward of Charing Cross 
and Regent St. and including the fashionable 
shopping district, Mayfair, and the Parks ; also, 
those living within this area 1807. 8- transf. 

The fashionable or aristocratic quarter of a town 
or other place 1833. 

Wester (we'stoj), v. late ME. [f. West 
«^.+-kx 5 ,] x. intr . Of the sun, moon, or a 
star : To travel westward in its course ; to draw 
near the west. 3. Of the wind: To shift to the 
west 1580. 

Westering (weiteriij), ppl. a. 1637. [f. 

prec.] x. That declines from the meridian to- 
wards the west (chiefly of the sun when it is 
nearing the western horizon), a. That moves 
in a westward direction. Of the wind : That 
shifts to the west. 174 7. 

1. Earthward he slope* again his w. wheels Cowm. 
Hills,. illumined by toe w. sun Southby. 

Westerly (we’staili), a. and sb. 1577 . [t 
West adv. J A. adj. x. Coming from the west, 
a. Situated in or towards the west 1577. 3» 

Situated near the western horizon x8ox. 4, Ex- 
tending towards the west ; facing the west. Of 
motion, etc. : Directed towards the west or the 
western horizon. 2637. 

s. A fine gentle westerllo sea winde blowing 169a 
e. Till over the w. heaven The shadows of evening 
had spread Soutmcy. 

B. sb. pi. The prevailing w. winds found in 
certain latitudes 2876. 

Westerly (wcstaili), adv. 2605. [f. as 

prec,] i. In a westward direction ; towards the 
west. a. (Blowing) from the west 1708. 

We*stermoat,a. 1555. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. wester adj. (OE. t vestra lying towards the 
west) 4 - -most.] — Westernmost, 

Western (we’stsjn), a . and sb. [OE. wes- 
terner f. west WEST adv. + -erne (: — OTeut. 
~r6njo-).'\ A. adj. 1. Coming from the west, 
a. Dwelling in (he west ; spec. Bring or originat- 
ing in the ‘West country* or south-western 
counties OE. b. Of or belonging to the south- 
western counties 1545. & Having a position 

relatively west 1 lying towards or in the west, 
late ME, b. Of or belonging to the west ; found 
or produced in the west 1590, c. in the specific 
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names of animals or plants 2784. 4. Of or per- 
taining to the Western or European countries 
as dist. from the Eastern or Oriental x6oo. b. 
Of, belonging to, connected with, or character- 
istic of the Western Church 1699, 5. With 

States : Constituting the more westerly of the 
United States of America 2829. b. Of or belong- 
ing to the W. States 1834. 6. Directed towards 
the west ; facing westward 1589. 7. fig. Of a 

person's life or days: Declining 2625. 8. 

Hinder, posterior 1829. 

1. A westerne mfldo, and pretty whispering gale 
1613. An amazing strong w. current N rlsom. 3. The 
Sun begins to guild the westerne skie Sham. W. 
hemisphere, the hemisphere containing America. 4. 
W. Church, the Latin as dist. from the Greek or 
Eastern Church. W. Empire , the more westerly of 
the two parts into which the Roman Empire was 
divided in 395 a. d. ; so IV. emperor , etc. 

B. sb. x, A member of a Western race; a 
native or inhabitant of the west, as dist. from 
an Oriental or Asiatic 2708. n. A member of 
the W. or Latin Church 1860. 3. U.S. An in- 

habitant or native of the W. States 1846. Hence 
Westernism* an idiom or expression peculiar 
to the W. States of America ; W. characteristics, 
practices, etc. 1884. 

Westerner (wc-stomaj). 1837. [£, prec. + 
-kr.] x. An inhabitant or native of the Western 
States of America. a. One belonging to a 
western race, as dist. from an Oriental 19x0. 

Westernize (westamoiz), v . 184a. [-ize.] 
tram. To make western in character; esp. to 
make (an Oriental race or country) Western in 
ideas, institutions, etc. 

Westernmost, a. 1703. [f. as prec. + 

-most.] Farthest towards the west; most 
westerly. 

Westfalite (we'stf&loit). 1896. [ad. G. 
West/alit. f. Westfalisch Westfhaljan, in the 
name of the original manufacturing company.] 
An explosive compound, of which the principal 
ingredient is ammonium nitrate. 

West India. 1555. +1. - West Indies 
- 1648. a. attrib. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with the West Indies 1656. 

a. West India Islands , the islands lying between 
N. and S. America. 

West-I-ndiaman. 1689. [f. prec. a.] A 
vessel engaged in the West India trade. 

West Indian, sb. and a. 1584. [{. West 
India.] A. sb. ta. pi. The original inhabitants 
of the West Indies -1658. b. An inhabitant or 
native of the West Inches, of European origin 
or descent x66x. B. adj. Of, pertaining to, 
situated in, or connected with the West Indies 
1611. b. in specific names, as West Indian 
pike 1781. 

West Indies. 1555. [Cf. East Indies.] 
fa. The parts of America first discovered by 
Columbus and other early navigators, b. The 
West India Islands. 

Westing (we*stig), obi. sb. 1638. [f. West 
adv. or v.] 1. Naut. The net distance made by 
a vessel towards the west. a. Direction towards 
the west 1835. 3. Of winds : The fact of blow- 
ing from or shifting to the west x86o. 

Westland (we*stl&nd). Chiefly Sc. 1470. 
Also -lixu [West <*.] The western part of a 
country. Also attrib. 

Westminster (we’s'mimstai). 2549. The 
name of the City of Westminster in London, the 
Abbey of St Peter on the north bank of the 
Thames, the Palace which was superseded by 
the Houses of Parliament (hence alius, for par- 
liameotary life or politics), the Hall used as a 
court of justice and for the assembly of divines 
held in 2643 (hence of the Confession drawn up 
by them), or to St Peter's College, b. An alum- 
nus of St Peter's College, W. 
West-north-west, ado. late ME. In or 
from the direction situated between west and 
north-west Also as sb* and adj. 

Westphalia (westfA-liA). 165a [medX., 
f. OHG. Westftw an inhabitant of the district 
of Westfalen.] The name of a province of 
western Germany lying between Hanover and 
Rhenish Prussia, used attrib. with bacon, ram* 
mom , or ham. Hence Westphalian a. of. be- 
longing to, or connected with W. ; sb. a native 
or Inhabitant of W. 2604. 
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Westralian (westrri'li&n), a. and sb. 2896, 
[f. Westralia, telegraphic abbrev. of Western 
Australia .] A. adj. Of or pertaining to West 
Australia. B. sb. A native or inhabitant of West 
Australia ; pi. West Australian mining share* 
2896. 

West Saxon, sb. and <1. Hist, late ME. 
[f. West + Saxon, after OE. Westseaxan pL] 

A. sb. 1. pi. The division of the Saxons in Eng- 
land occupying the area south of the Thames 
and westward from Surrey and Sussex ; also sing. 
an individual belonging to this group or area. 9. 
The dialect of Old English spoken oy the West 
Saxons 2844. B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or char 
racteristic of the West Saxons or their speech 
1570 . 

West-south-west, ado. late ME. In or 
from the direction situated midway between 
west and south-west. Abo as sb. and adj. 
Westward (westward), adv., sb., and a. 
[OE. westweard , f. West adv. + -WARD.] A. 
adv. 2. Towards the west ; in a westerly direct 
don. n. quasl-iA — B. 2697. 

x. W, there ere people, .whose king hath but one eie 
Holland. W. to the Sea the Sun declin'd Dxydbm, 
B. sb. That direcdon or part which lies to the 
west of a place, etc. 2653. C. adj. Having a 
westerly situation or direction ; lying, facing, 
moving, etc., towards the west 2873. Hence 
We*stwardly a. blowing from the w. ; moving 
w. ; situated to the w. ; adv. in or to the w. ; in a 
westerly direction. 

Westwards, adv. and sb. 1540. [See 
-wards.] A. adv. — prec. A. X. B. sb. — prec. 

B. Now rare. 2574. 

Wet (wet), sb. [Partly OE. (1) wit, (a) 
wita (whence ME. wete) ; partly f. Wet aj 1. 
Moisture; liquid or moist substance, n. Rainy 
or damp weather ME. b. Atmospheric moisture 
precipitated as rain, mist, or dew ME. c. Rain, 
water, or damp regarded as deleterious or detri- 
mental. Abo, standing water which collects in 
pools, or makes the ground muddy, late ME. 
d. (With pi.) A burst, storm, or downpour of 
rain 2440. 3. Liquor, drink. In mod. use only 

slang. OE. b. A drink or draught of some alco- 
holic beverage ; a glass of liquor 2729. 4. One 
who is in favour of the sale and consumption of 
alcoholic liquor; an anti-prohibitionist 2906. 
5. An incompetent or futile person, slang. 

1. The floor of the staircase was covered with w. and 
slime 1897. a This distempered messenger of w., 
The manie colour’d Iris Shaks. Make haste in out 
of the w. Dickkms. C. All our rations. .being.. satu- 
rated with w. 1858. 3 Hearty tv., malt liquor. 

Wet (wet), a. [OE. wit - OFzis. wit, ON, 
vdtr ; finally superseded, exc. dial., by late ME. 
wet{t, prop, the pa. pple. of the vb.] x. Con- 
sisting of moisture, liquid. Chiefly as a pleo- 
nastic rhetorical epithet of water or tears. a. 
Rainy OE. 3. Of land or soil 1 Holding water, 
saturated with water OE. b. Of a crop : Grown 
in a moist or watery soil 2885. 4. Made damp 

or moist by exposure to the elements or by fall- 
ing in water ; sprinkled, covered, or permeated 
with rain, dew, etc. OE. b. with prefixed in- 
tensive pple., as wringing , dripping w. 1500. 
5. a. Suffused with tears ; moist with weeping 
or v/ith being wept upon ME. b. Moist or damp 
with perspiration, late ME. 6. Made moist or 
damp by dipping in, or sprinkling or smearing 
with, water or other liquid, late ME. 7. Of 
timber: Full of sap, unseasoned, late ME. 8. 
Of paint, varnish, ink: Not yet dry, sticky, 
liable to smudge 15x9. 9. Fort. Of a ditch : Con- 
taining water 1590. xo. Of fish: a. Cured with 
salt or brine 2580. b. Fresh, not dried 2852. 
ix. Of confections: Preserved in syrup; of a 
syrupy nature. Of surgical or natural history 
specimens: Bottled in spirits. x6xa. txa.Of mear 
sure: Used for liquid articles -2638. 23. A fed* 

a. Designating certain diseases which are char 
racterized by moist secretions x 565. b. Designat- 
ing various modes of hydropathic treatment, 
as in n. compress , pack 2843. 24. colloq . a. 
Primed with liquor; more or less intoxicated 
2704. b. Addicted to drink {dial, or slang} 
2700. c. transf. 159a. i&.colloq. Of a Quaker: 
Not very strict in tbe observances of his sect 
2700. 26. a. Consisting of alcoholic liquors 
concerned with the sale and consumption of 
alcoholic liquor 2779. b. U.S. Permitting tbe 
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•Ale of alcoholic liquor; opposed to the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic x868. 17. Designating 
various technical processes or operations 1800. 
x8. Naut. Of a vessel: Liable to ship water over 
the bows or gunwale 183a. 

a. Upon Thursday which was a wete day 1461. The 
wettest spot in England being near Seathwaite in 
Cumberland 1877. transf. Scotland was evidently 
bent on giving us a w. welcome X67Q. 4. 1 hate to 

get w. 1861. Mad as a w. hen because 1 refuse to 
take his word for it 1918. IV. through, to the skin \, 
having one's clothes completely saturated. 6. W. 
from tk t Press, freq. of new-printed matter (news- 
papers or oook>0. t IVith a m /Infer, easily, with 
little effort. To corns witk a tv. sail, to make swift 
progress, like a ship with sails wetted in order to keep 
close to the wind. 14. C. Some of us had a w. night 
of it, last night 1905. # s& b. Like a cow-hand with 
three months pay hitting a w. town 1919. 

Collocations and Comb . : w. bob. a boy at Eton who 
devotes himself to boating 1 -bulD, applied to that 
one of the two thermometers of a psycnrometer the 
bulb of which is covered with muslin, which is wetted 
at the time of observation ; W. dock : see Dock sb.* 
4 : W. fly Angling a fly allowed to sink under the 
surface of the water t w. meter, a gas-meter in which 
the gas passes through a body of water ; W. plate 
Photogr ., a sensitized collodion plate exposed in the 
camera while the collodion is moist; -shod a . (now 
dial.) having the feet wet Hence We’t-iy adv^ 
-nets (OE.). We’ttlah a. somewhat w. 

Wet (wet), v. Pa. t. wet, wetted. [OE. 
tty sk tan, f. tel it Wet o.] L trans . 1. To make 
(an object) humid or moist by the application 
of water or other liquid ; to moisten, sprinkle, 
drench, bathe to it A (water, etc.) ; to dip, soak 
in. a. To suffuse with tears, bedew with weep- 
ing. Also said of the tears. OE. 8- To make 
moist or damp by exposure to rain, by a fall 
into water, or the like ME. 4. To get (oneself, 
one's body or clothes, also another person or 
object) moist or damp by contact with, or im- 
mersion in, water or other liquid ME. b. To 
void urine in (one's bed, clothes) 1767. 5. a. 

To tv. (one's) whistle , weasand, etc., to take a 
drink, late ME. b. Tow. the other eye, to drink 
one glass after another 1745. c .absol. To drink 
alcoholic liquor ; to * liquor up * 1840. d. trans. 
To accompany (solid or dry food) with liquor 
2*78- 0 . To celebrate by drinking ; to have a 

drink over 1687. 7. a. To steep or soak (grain) 
in water in order to convert it into malt 1695. 
b. To infuse (tea) by pouring boiling water on 
the leaves, dial. 2905. 

a. Who wets my graue, can be no friend of mine 
B. Jonbom. 3. To wet through , to the shin , to drench 
the clothes of (a person) 1 1 had been w. to the skin 
In the afternoon 1775. To w. one's line, to start Ash- 
ing, to fish. To w. down, to damp (sails, paper, era- 
bcrs) with water. To w. out (Dyeing), to soak in 
water. 6. He was as Drunk as a Chaplain of the 
Army upon wetting his Commission 1687. 

TL intr . 1.T0 become wet. Also to w. through. 
ME. a. To rain, drizzle, dial. 2740. 8- Naut. 
Of a vessel : To ship water 2875. Hence Wetter 
one who wets ; spec, one who damps paper to 
be used In printing. 

Wet blanket. 2660. z. A blanket that has 
been drenched in water; esp. one used for 
quenching a conflagration, a .fig. a. Something 
that acts as a damper to activity, enthusiasm, 
or cheerfulness 1810. b. A person who has a 
depressing or dispiriting effect on those around 
him 2857. Hence Wefrbla*nket v. trans . to 
throw a damper on, discourage, depress. 

a. b. She would spoil the whole evening : she is such 
a w. 

Wether (wefw). [Com. Tent; OE. wetier 
m OS. withar, OHG. widar, ON. veOr, Goth. 
wi}rus.'] i. A male sheep, a ram ; esp. a cas- 
trated ram. b. transf. of a man ; spec, a eunuch 
2548. a. Grey wethers, boulders of hard sand' 
stone found lying on the surface of the Downs 
in Wiltshire and Devonshire 2662. 8- Comm. 

The fleece obtained from the second or any 
subsequent shearing of a sheep 2879. 

s. b. I am a tainted Weather of the flock Meetest 
for death Shaks. 

Comb, t w-f Ammon, a leg of mutton; w.-head, 
a sheep's bead ; /if. a stupid person ; w. hog, a male 
aheap before its first shearing 1 w. sheep ■ sense z. 

Wet nurse, we*t-nune, sb. 1620. A 
woman who is hired to suckle and nurse an- 
other woman's child. Cf. Dry-nurse. Hence 
Wrkmrse v. trans. to serve as wet-nurse to ; 
fig. to treat tenderly or take under special care, 
as U helpless. 


We’ve, contracted f. we have* 

Wey(w? 0 * OE. [orig. Identical w.WstGH 
sb/] A standard of dry-goods weight used for 
cheese, wool, salt, coal, corn, etc., varying 
greatly with different commodities. 
Weymouth (w*i*me». 17 66. [Title of the 
first Lord Weymouth, by whom the tree was 
extensively planted after its introduction to Eng- 
land in 1705.] W. pine, the Amer. white pine, 
Pinus St rob us. 

Wh, a consonantal digT&ph, normally repre- 
sents initial hw in words of OE. origin; in 
words of other origin its occurrence may be 
due to analogy ; it sometimes varies with h or 
simple w; e.g. whoop and hoof, whelhed and 
welked. Historically OE. initial hw represents 
OTeut. hw, under which Indo-European q* and 
kw were levelled. The normal OE. spelling hw 
was generally preserved in ME. till late in the 
23th c. ; the modern spelling wh is first found 
in regular use in the Ormulum. 

In OE. the pronunciation symbolized by kw 
was probably in the earliest periods a voiced 
bilabial consonant preceded by a breath. This 
was developed in two different directions : (z) 
it was reduced to a simple voiced consonant 
(w) ; (a) by the influence of the accompanying 
breath, the voiced (w) became unvoiced. The 
first of these pronunciations (w) is now universal 
in English dialect speech except in the four 
northernmost counties and north Yorkshire, and 
is that prevailing among educated speakers. 
The second pronunciation, denoted in this dic- 
tionary by the conventional symbol (hw), is 
general in Scotland, Ireland, and America, and 
is used by a largo proportion of educated 
speakers in England, either from social or educa- 
tional tradition, or from a preference for what 
is considered a careful or correct pronunciation. 

The symbol (hw) is used systematically in this Dic- 
tionary in the pronunc. of words beginning with wh. 

Whack (hwaek), sb. colloq . 2737, [Either 
echoic, or alteration of Thwack (cf. Whang 
j^. 1 ).] 2. A vigorous stroke with a stick or the 

like ; a heavy resounding blow ; also, the sound 
of this. a. A portion, share, allowance ; esp. a 
full share, a large portion or amount 1785. 3. 

As ini. or adv . : With a w. (in sense 1) 18 r a. 

s. To have or take a w. at (orig. U.S.'S, to make an 
attempt or attack upon. a. Phr. To get, have, take 
one's w. Out 0/ cv., not in proper condition ; disordered. 

Whack (hwaek), v . colloq. 1719. [See prcc.] 
z . trans. To beat or strike vigorously, as with a 
stick, to thrash 2732. b -Jig. To beat in a con- 
test 2877. 9. transf. and fig . Substituted for 

' put * bring*, * get \ etc., with implication of 
vigorous or violent action 2719. 8- To share, 

divide (up) 2812. Hence Wha’eklng vbl. sb. 
Whacker (hwaedcai). colloq. 1823. [£ prec. 
+ -er 1.) 1 . a, A heavy blow. dial. b. A driver 
of animals, a drover. U.S. 1880. 9. Anything 

abnormally large of its kind ; esp. a ' thumping ' 
lie ; a ' whopper ’ 2825. So Wlurcking ppl. a. 
that is a w. ; ‘thumping’, 'whopping 7 ; often 
quasi-<7<fc. in whacking big, great . 

Whale (hwrfl), sb. [OE. hwml. correip. to 
OHG. wal. ON. hvalr. The mod. form (as dist. 
from t whall from the OE. nom.) is from the 
oblique cases.] z. Any of the larger fish-like 
marine mammals of the order Cetacea , which 
have forc-llmbs like fins and a tail with horizontal 
flukes, and are hunted for their oil and whale- 
bone ; in wider (scientific) use, any cetAcean of 
the groups Mystacoceti or whalebone- whales, 
and Odontoeeti or toothed whales, b. With 
specific names 1753. 9. Applied to the 4 great 

fish ’ which swallowed Jonah (Jonah 1. 27) OE 
3. transf An object resembling a w. ; Astron. 
(with cap.) the constellation Cetus 1551. 

1. alius. Amid a shoal of minnows they., pose at 
authoritative whales 1914. fig. phr. A w. on, having 
a great capacity or appetite for, very good at or keen 
on. Aw. of (col)oq.f orig. U.S.), 'no end of. Very 
like a w., used in ironical assent to an absurd statement 
(after Shales. Ham. in. ii. 399). b. Right w., a 
whalebone-w., esp. of the genus BeUrnna . 

attrib . and Comb, t W.-nird, any of various birds 
which inhabit the places where whales are found, or 
which feed on thefr oil or offal ; (a) a petrel of the 
genus Prion or Procsllaria ; (b) the turnUone; (c) 
the red or grey phalarope 1 (d) the Ivory gull ; -boat, 
(a) a long carvel-built boat, sharp at both ends, and 
steered with a rudder or an oar, used in w.-fishlng j 


(b) a boat of this kind carried by a large ehlp asa Iff*, 
boat ( t-fln, whalebone, formerly supposed to be the 
fin of the w. » -fisher - Whales i t -fishery ; -fish- 
ing. the occupation of taking whales, whaling ; -man 
* whales 8 . s 1 -oil. oil from w.-blubber ; -shark (a) 
a very large shark, Rhinodontypieue % {b) the Basking- 
shark. Hence Whale v . 1 intr. to engage in w.» 
fishing. 

Whale v.% Now U.S. colloq. 2790. [Origin 
obsc.] 1. trans. To beat, flog, thrash. 9. transf. 
intr. To do something implied by the context 
continuously or vehemently 2897. H ence Whal- 
ing vbl. sb.* (dial, and U.S.) beating, thrashing. 

Whaleback (hwAlbsek). 1886. [f. Whale 
sb. + Back sb."] 2. — Turtle-back i. 9. A 

kind of steam vessel having a spoon bow and 
the main decks covered in and rounded over, 
suggesting the back of a whale 2891. 3. Geol. 
A Targe mound of the shape of the back of a 
whale 2893. 4. attrib. or as adj. Furnished 

with a w. ; of the shape of the back of a whale 
1892. Hence Whale-backed (-beekt) a. shaped 
like a whale's back 1879. 

Whalebone (hw*Wbd*m\ ME +l Ivory 
from the walrus or some similar animal confused 
with the whale; chiefly in phr. white as whale’s 
bone -2848. 9. The elastic homy substance 

which grows in a series of thin parallel plates 
in the upper jaw of certain whales in place of 
teeth ; baleen 1604. 8- A strip of w., esp. used 

as stiffening in women's stays, dresses, etc. 
1601. b. A riding-whip of w. 1849. 4. attrib. 

as adj. Stiffened with strips of w. ; made of or 
containing w. ; fig. * stiff', affected 1601. 

1. L.L.L. v. ii. 33a. a. A female who is thus In- 
vested in W. is sufficiently secured against the Ap- 
proaches of sn ill-bred Fellow Addison. 4. A few 
words in defence of seeks, long waists, and w. stays 
Maria Edgeworth. 

attrib. and Comb.i w.-tree, an Australian urtl- 
caceous tree, Pssudomorut brunoniana j -whale, a 
whale of the family Balssnidm , having plates of w. 
developed from the palate instead of teeth. Hence 
Whaleboned pa. pple. and ppl. a. stiffened with w. 
Whaler (hwrHw). 1684. [£ Whale sb. 
or v . 1 + -ER *.] 1. A person engaged in whaling; 
a whale-catcher. 9. a. A vessel used in whaling, 
b. — Whale-boat b. 1806. 3. Anything un- 

usually large of its kind ; a ' whacker 4 whop- 
per \ U.S. slang, i860. 

Whalexy (hwrHori). 1683. [f. Whale 

sb. +-ERY.J The industry of whale-fishing, or 
the establishment for carrying it on. 

Whaling (hwri-liq), vbl. sb/ 1716. ft 
Whale sb. or v. 1 + -ino l .) The action, prac- 
tice, or business of catching whales. Also 
a ttrib . or as ppl . a., as w. ship , voyage . 
Whang (hweeq), sb/ Sc. and dial. 1536c 
[ var. of thwang Thono.] i, — Thong sb. a. 
A large or thick slice, esp. of cheese, bread, etc, 
2684. So Whang v.* trams, to beat as with a 
thohg. to lash ; gen. to beat, strike, or knock 
violently. 

Whang, sb . 9 Chiefly dial. 2824. [Echoic.] 
A resounding blow or stroke, or the sound of 
such a blow ; a bong. So Whang v . 9 intr. to 
make a loud resounding noise, as of a heavy 
blow or explosion ; also used advb. 

Wh&ngee (hwseqgf- ). 1813. [Chines ahuang 
bamboo sprouts too ok! for eating.] A cane 
made of the stem of one or other species of 
Phyllostachys , Chinese and Japanese plants al- 
lied to and resembling bamboos. Also w.-cane. 

II Whare (hwi-rs, hwo*ri, wy*ri). Also ware, 
wharry. 1833. [ Maori whare, ware house.] A 
Maori hut or native dwelling. 

Wharf (hwjjf), sb. PI. wharfti (hwSifs), 
wharves (hw&rvs). [Late OE hwearf, corresp 
to MLG. waif, werf.] 1. A substantial struc- 
ture of timber, stone, etc. built along the water's 
edge, so that ships may lie alongside for loading 
and unloading, o.ta. An embankment, mole, 
or dam -2601. b. +The bank of a river ; also, 
a gravel or sandbank 1609. c. A place raised 
or otherwise marked out on which anything is 
deposited for subsequent removal to another 
place 2725. 

a. b. Ant. 4 Cl. n. D. ti 8 . 

attrib. and Comb. 1 w.-boat, (a) U.S. a boat sup- 
porting a platform and moored at a bank, used as a 
w. 1 (*) a boat employed about a w. 1 -rat, (a) iheootn- 
men brown rat, bins decumanue, which Infests wharfs* 
(b) a man or boy who loafs about wharfs, often with 
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the Intention of stealing Hence Whrrflsss 

m. having no w. 

Wbarf (hw§if) f v. 1569* [f- P rcc *] +*• 

trans , To strengthen with a wall of timber or 
stone -1793. a. To discharge at a wharf 1639. 

3. To accommodate (vessels) at a wharf 190a. 

4. intr. To come to wharf 1891. 

Wharfage (hw$*iftdg). 1469. [f. as prec. 

+ -AQR.] 1. The provision of or accommoda- 
tion at a wharf; the stowage of goods on a 
wharf ; the loading and unloading at a wharf, 
a. The charge or dues exacted (or the use of a 
wharf 1535. 3. Wharf accommodation 1807. 
Wharfe(hw5if). 1888. Short for Wharfe- 
dale {machine), a cylindrical printing machine 
made at Wharfedale in Yorkshire. 

Wharfing (hwJjfiij). 1691. [f. Wharf 

sb. + -1 no >.J A structure in the form of a wharf; 
materials of which a wharf is constructed. 
Wharfinger (hw§\ifindgej). 155a. fapn. 
lor earlier +wharfager (f. Wharfage +-er ') ; 
cf. metsager MESSENGER.] An owner or mana- 
ger of a wharf. 

Wharl (hwfiil), v. late MR. [Imitative.] 
— Burr v. 1. Wharl sb. WhaTl-er, -ing vbl. sb. 
Wharrow (hw*-n* 0 . Now^io/. 1519. By- 
form of Wh Arve. Also attrib. w.-spindle. 

Whartonian (hwpit0«i # ni&n), a. 1840. 
An at. Discovered or described by Thomas 
Wharton , English anatomist (1610-73). 
Wharve (hw9.1v). [OE. hweorfa : cf. OE. 
kwrorfan to turn.] The whorl of a spindle. 
What (hwpo./vw*. r a., adv . , con/., in/, (sb.) 

} OE. burnt'. — O'leut. +hwati — Indo-Eur. *q w od 
cf. L. quod), neut. sing, of *q^os Who.] A. 
nterrogative and allied uses. L pron. *ln direct 
questions, t. As the ordinary interrogative pro- 
noun of neuter gender ; orig. sing., in later use 
also pi. t used of a thing or things. 9. Of 1 
person (or persons) in preaic. use: formerly gen.. 
In ref. to name or identity ; in later use only in 
ref. to nature, character, function, or the like 
OR. 8 - In rhetorical questions, implying an 
emphatic contrary assertion OE. b. predic 
quasi-<u//. Of what account, consequence, 
value, or force? OR. 4. a. With ellipsis, esp. 
of the remainder of the question ; hence (eolloq.) 
short for * What did you say ?* or 'What is it?' 
MR. b. Substituted for a word or phr. of which 
explanation is asked 1676. c. As an interroga- 
tive expletive, usu. at the end of a sentence, esp. 
in recent trivial or affected eolloq. use 1785. 
**In dependent clauses, g. In indirect ques- 
tions. and clauses of similar meaning 3 corresp. 
to the direct use in x. OE. 6. Of a person, in 
predic. use OE. *** Various special uses. 7. 
With intensive additions, as w. the deuce (devil, 
dickens), w. in the name of. to. in the world, 
on earth , etc. late ME. 8. Of quantity, amount, 
or price : How much, how many. ^ So of the 
time of day, in what's o'clock, what's the time . 
OE. 9. W. for (introducing a clause) ; Sc. and 
n. dial ; now in polite eolloq. use. only W. . . . 
for , or W. forlx For w. purpose, With w. object ? 
Why, Wherefore ? M E. b. When subordinated 
w. . . . for comes to mean * the reason why * 
17x4. c. As sb. phr. (slang) in to give (one) w. 
for , to inflict severe pain or chastisement 1873. 
10. As indefinite final alternative in a disjunc- 
tive question. Chiefly eolloq . 1766. 

t. W is your broders name? Malory. W. do you 
meane by Catholike Religion ? 158a. Odd people! And 
in w. ere we eo very odd T Mtea Burney. a. W. are 
these which ere ereyed in longo whyte garment©* t 
Tindalb Rev. vil. 13. W, were they T.. They were 
..atheists Cowraa. y W. cannot Praise effect in 
Mighty Minds T Drvdkm. Give e young woman ad- 
miration, and w. more can she wish for? 1780. b. 
What ( s death ? Youll love me yet j Browning. W. 
would your assertion be against mine? 1885, 4. b. 

* Your chummage ticket will be on twenty-eeven, in 
the third/..* My w., did you say?* Dickens. c. 
Goodbye, Miss Thornton, ewfully jolly evening — 
w. ? 1906. g. Demaundlng of them w. the matter was 
1368. More money then he knew w. to do with 1883. 
8. And knowing w. t am, I know w. she thallbe Shaks. 
Who or w. he was,, .no one ever cared to inquire 1854- 
..bukies? 1760. W. 


f. W. for should I hum e* my 
ere you staring. .like that for? 1879. 
supposed me dead orw.t >84*# 


to. Have you 


Phrases. W.ifikW. and, W. mdA (ft - 9 ' W. !• « 
would he the case If..? What does it matter if..? etc.| 
often « 1 Suppose..*, ‘Supposing.. . 8; of.. tv. is 
to be sold of. .? What oomes of or follows from..? etc. 


IV, then t What happens or would happen in that case? 
W. of that ? \ so IV. next t IV. though . . t W. happens 
or would happen in view of the fact that. .? (imply- 
ing some opposition between the circumstance men- 
tioned end the possible one implied) 1 also absol^ W. 
if it i« (or were) so? W. does it matter? f W. lack 
you f W. do you lack f a salesman's cry t hence as an 
appellation for an itinerant vendor or pedlar. IV. say 
you ( IV. do you say ) to. . f W. think you (fV. do you 
think ) o/..t Are you inclined for..? How would you 
like..? To know what 'j what., to have a good judge- 
ment or apprehension, to know what is fitting or pro- 
fitable. To know w. it is, to apprehend w. it implies 
or may involve ; hence, to have had experience of it ; 
Though 1 am always serioi's. I do not know w. it is to 
be melancholy Addison, 7(7Z) tell you w. (f/ know 
w., iwot you w ), used to emphasise or call special 
attention to what is said ( - let me tell you), or 
{mod. eolloq.) in making a proposal. 

Phrases used as sbs. / know (or wet) not w. % Lord 
or God knows w. (cf. L. nsscio quid , F ,je ne sais quoi ), 
something unknown or only vaguely apprehended or 
•uggeatedt so ..and I don't know w. eul (eolloq.) * 
'..and all sorts of things besides'. You know w., 
something that need not he specified. 

II. adj. x. As the ordinary interrogative adj., 
used of a thing or things, a person or persons, 
in direct questions ME. b. In rhetorical ques- 
tions, implying a contrary assertion, late ME. 
a. In indirect questions, and dependent clauses 
of similar meaning ME. 3. In ref. to quality 
or character: - W. kind of (- L. qualis) ME. 
4. In ref. to quantity or amount: How much, 
how many, late ME. 5. In predic. use, corresp. 
to a predic. adj. in a direct statement: usu. re- 
ferring to quality. ~ of what kind, character, or 
disposition ME. 6. In parasynthetic com- 
pounds, os rv. fashioned adj. (■» of w. fashion). 
So w. countryman ( ■ a man of w. country). 1559. 

I. W. impossible matter wil he make easy next? 

Shaks. W. good would it do? 1880. b. W. hope of 
refuze, or retreat, or aid? Shellky. a I know not 
tv., lloaven kntnus w., used as adj. phr. = some un- 
known or undefined.., some.. or other; There was 
present . . I knowe not w. poetical preacher 1635. 3. 

l>ou. askist w. life this man hath had 1445. 4. Pray 

thee w money hast thou brought? x8so. $. I see you 
w. you are, you are too proud Shaks. 

HI. adv. *f*x. For w. cause or reason ? For w. 
end or purpose? -1677. 9. In w. way? In w. 

respect? How? Obs. or arch. ME. b. To w. 
extent or degree ? How much ? late ME. 3. As 
a mere sign of interrogation, introducing a 
question. Obs. exc. dial . OE. 

1. W. tit we then projecting Peace and Warr? Milt. 
a. But alas, w. can I help© you ? Coverdale Baruch 
tv. X7. b. W. shal it profit vs if we sleen oure bro- 
ther? Wyclif Gen, xxxvii. a6- 3. Rom. 4 Jul. 1. 

*■ 57 - 

B. Exclamatory and allied uses. I. in/. 1. 
As an exclam, of surprise or astonishment 
(sometimes mixed with indignation) ME. b. 
With intensive additions, esp. in What hoi 
late ME. 9. Used to hail, summon, or call the 
attention of a person, arch, and dial . late ME. 

x. W. ! no go-to-meeting clothes? 1886. b. W. the 
deuyll ! can ye agre no better? Skblton. 3. W. ho, 
thou lollye shepheards s waync. Come vp the hyll to 
me Spenser. Rom. 4 Jul 1. iii. 3, 4. 

II. adj. Used to express the surprising or 
striking nature of the thing(s or person(s de- 
noted by the sb. ; in sing, now always followed 
by indef. art., exc. with sb. in collective or ab- 
stract sense ME. b. In dependent clauses, 
alter vbs. of thinking or perceiving ME. 

W. « piece of worke is a man I Shaks. W. shocking 
times we live in I 1798. b. You cannot imagine w. a 
parcel of cheating brutes the work people here are 
1708. 

C. Relative and allied uses. L pron. x. That 
which, the thing which MR. b. In ref. to a 
prec. sb., esp. after but, except, than, like, etc., 
with quasi-adj. force : The one which ; chiefly 
as pi. those which 1597. a. a. So much (or 
many) as, as much as 1646. b. Such as ; the 
kind of thing (or person) that 1658. c. Express- 
ing parallel relation or correspondence 1673. 
3. a. In a parenthetic phr. (chiefly with call ) 
qualifying a following word or phr. ; equivalent 
to an adj. phr., or to a following phr. with as 

| 1697. b. Introducing a prefatory (usu. paren- 
thetic) qualifying clause, equivalent to a follow- 
ing clause with which 1697. 4 * - Whatever 
a a. ME. 5. But vs. (after a negative expressed 
or Implied) : except w. (or who) ; which (or 
who) . . not 1596. b. loosely as oonj. phr. 1 But 
that, that • * not eolloq. 166a. 6. Redundantly 

I after than introducing a clause, dial, or vulgar. 


x8x8. 7. As si mple relative (sing, or pi.) t Which 
(or who) ; that. Now dial, or vulgar. ME. 

s. He.. abetted them in w. they did Milt. b. 77 k* 

Usurper, which is no good play, though better than 
w. I saw yesterday Pxrvs. All fevers, except w. are 
called nervous 1894. a. a. Their service was six bis- 
cuits a-piece, and w. they pleased of burnt claret 
Pbpyb. C. Intellect is to the mind w. sight is to the 
body Bbrxbley. 3. a. I.. am still w. men call young 
1856. b. She wore, wbat was then. .unusual, a coat, 
vest, and hat resembling those of a man Scott. 4. 
Twelfe Night, Or w. you will Shaks. It may have 
been murdered, for w. I can tell Scott. VV. else , 
orig. el lipt. a whatever else there may be t hence, any- 
thing else, anything and everything t ^ Hen VI, iill 
51. 9- Padua affords nothing but w. m kinde Shaks. 

D. Not but w. many changes had been wrought 1894, 
7. To tell that w. ye see needs not Spknbk*. Long 
Forster, w. walked to Colne and back before brealr 
fast 184a. 

II. adj. x. That (or those) . . which (or who) | 
such . . as ; so much (or many) . , as ME. 9 . 
Any . . which (or who), any . . that. Now only 
in certain collocations. late ME. b. Followed 
by ever, so, soever, somever (now only, exc. with 
soever, immediately following : see Whatever, 
etc.) ME. c. Usu. with soever , in indefi (non- 
relative) sense : — Whatever 4. 1597. g. 
W. time, as conj. phr. t At the time at which 5 
when ; whenever ME. 

1. I will peece out the comfort with what addition 
I can Shaks. a. Spirits . . Assume w. sexes and w. 
shapes they please Pore. c. I loue thee not a larre 
o’ tV Clock, behind W. Lady she her Lord Shako. 
Things of w. Nature or Value soever 1736. 

D. Indefinite (non-relative) uses. +L pron. 
Something ; anything ; only OE. exc. in phrases 
in which w. is qualified by a quantitative or 
identifying word -1596. 

They..gaue him for to feed Such homely w„ as 
serues the simple clowne Sfbnskr. 

U. adv, or conj. Introducing (a) each, or (b) 
only the first, of two or more alternative or co- 
ordinate words or phrases. Now rare. ME. b. 
Introducing advb. phrases formed with preps., 
implying * in consequence of, on account of ; in 
view of, considering * ME. 

(a) Seven Children at the least (w. Male w. Female) 
were brought forth 1603. (b/ They rode so long w 

night and day X583. b. W. with hunting, fishing,., 
and bad weather, the progress., was.. slow 1867. 

E. Substantival nonce-uses. z.The question 

* W. ? *, 1 W. is it ? or the like, or the answer 
to such question ; the essence or substance of 
the thing in question 1656. 9. A something 

1654- 8- An instance of the exclam. * What l" 

1779. 

f . My lady will know all the w. and the why 1844. a. 
We are not seeking a W. 1 we are seeking a Whom 1903. 

What-d'ye-call-'em, -her, -him, -it 

(hw<j*tdyo-, wq-tJokQlam, etc.) eolloq. 1639. An 
appellation for a thing or person whose name 
the speaker forgets, does not know or wish to 
mention, or thinks not worth mentioning. Also 
in contracted forms, as fwhatd'ecalt, twhat- 
aba-calluxn, etc.; so whabye (or -you) -call 
(•it, etc.). 

There is no What 's-Ms-name but Thingummy, and 
What-you-may-call.it is his prophet 1 Dickens. 

Whatever fhwgtje’vai), pron . and a. Also 
poet, whatever (hwgti8e'j). ME- [What C. II. 
a b.] x. interrog. (prop, as two words.) Em- 
phatic extension of what , implying perplexity 
or surprise. Now eolloq. a. As compound 
relative, a. pron. Anything at all which, any- 
thing that; sometimes (esp. poet,), all that, 
everything that, late ME. b. adj. Any . . at Ml 
which (or who), any . . that ; occas. ( poet.), all or 
every. . that, late ME. 3. Introducing a quali- 
fying dependent clause, often wiLh vb. In sub- 
junctive : a. pron. * ' No matter what ' ; fre- 
quently • * Notwithstanding anything that ‘ 
ME. b. adj. 1561. 4. As indefinite adj. or 

pron. , with loss of the relative force s Any (thing) 
. . at all. late ME. 

t. W. can you want to emigrate for? 1880. a. 8. 
Being mou'd he strikes, whatere is in his way Shako. 
3* a. Take no repulse, what euer she doth say Shako. 
W. the defects of American universities may be, they 
disseminate no prejudices Dickens, b. Money, lu w. 
hands, will confer power Johnson. 4- If theinee he 
scape into what ever world, Or unknown Region 
Milt. 1 know nothing w. of Mr. Jelly by Dickons. 

Wbat-like, interrag. a. arch, and dial. 

x *ax. [orig, Sc.] Of what appearance or aspect 


* (Gar. Xllii). 9 (Fr. pan), ti (Ger« Miller), d (Fr. dwne). 9 (carl), t ({•) (th«). / <*) (tain), f (Fr.fatr*). 5 (ffr, Um, earth). 



WHATMAN 

Whatman (hw9*tmfin). 1880. [From the 
Dame of the maker.] In full W. pa fin A kind 
ofpaper used for drawings, engravings, eta 

Wh&tncss (hwj-tn&O. 1611. [f. What 

pron. + -NESS 1 It. L. quidditas. ] - QUIDDITY x. 

What(-)nat (hwo*tnpt). 1540. [prop, 
ellipt. interrog. phr.T 1. Usu. as two words 
(hwQ't nf t): Anything whatever; everything 
‘ all sorts of things * ; now only as final item of 
an enumeration t — various things besides, b. 
A thing or person that may be variously named 
or described (ran) 1602. a. An article of furni- 
ture consisting of an open stand with shelves 
one above another, for keeping or displaying 
various objects 1808. 

*. Tam. Shr. v. ii. no. Fencing, dam-making, 
cattle-droving, what not 1890. 

Wh&t'ft-his-name (hw2*ts h izn/im). colloq. 
1697. Substituted for the name of a man or 
boy (loosely, of a thing) which the speaker for- 
gets. does not know, or is unwilling to mention. 
So Whats-her-name/What’a-ita-name/What’s- 
your-name; also In ambiguous form, Whatae* 


WhatflO (hwo’twd), pron. and a. arch . 
chiefly poet. [ME. w\at so, what se, reduced 
f. OE. rwd hwset swd. J — Whatever a a, b, 

^Whatsoever (hwp-tswvoj), poet, what- 
aoe'er (hwQtseu&’j), pron. and a. ME. [f. prec. 
+ Eves adv.) — Whatever a a, b, 3 a, b, 4 
(as adj.). tb. pron. Whoever -j6a8. 

W. ye axe in my name, that will I do Tindal*. 
John mi v. 13. W. thynge are true, w. tbyngs are 
honest,, .those same have ye in youre minde Tindalk 
Phil. iv. 6. 1 woll not be dyspleased what so euer 

thou sayest 1533. In w. shape he lurk, of whom Thou 
tekt Milt. In every circumstance of govern 
and legislation w. 179a. b. Twel. JV. 1. in. 124. 

W hatsomever (h wptsifme *v2i) , pron. and 
a. Ohs, exc. dial . ME. [f. What pron. + Som- 
ever.] -» Whatever 9 a, b, 3a, b, 4 (as adj.), 
tb. — prec. b. -1601. 

b. What somere he is He's brauely taken heere 
Shaks. 

Whaup (hw£p, hwap). 1538. Sc. and 
north, [pern, for *whalp, and allied to OE. 
huilpe s — *hwalpjon-, f. +hivalp~, +hioelf-, a 
stem imitative of the bird's cry.] The larger 
curlew, Nutnenius arquata . 

Wheal (hw/1), sb. 1808. [Misspelt form 
of Weal jA*] a. ■■ Weal sb.* i8n. b. Mid. 
A flat, usu. circular, bard elevation of the skin, 
esp. that characteristic of urticaria 1808. c. 
gen. A ridge 1855. So Wheal v. trans. to mark 
with wales or weals 1698. 

Wheat (hwit). [OE. hwmte ; — OTeut. 
•, hwaitjoz , deriv. of *hwit- White.] i. The 
grain of a cereal (see sense s), furnishing a meal 
or flour which constitutes the chief breadstuff 
in temperate countries. 9. The cereal plant 
(closely related to barley and rye) which yields 
this grain, esp. common wheat, Triticum vul- 
gart ( sativum ) . O Ei. 3. p l. Wh eat-plants ; crops 
of wheat ; kinds of wheat 1705. 

a. When wheats Is greene, when hauthorne buds 
appears Shaks. 

attrib. and Comb., as w.-btrad,-crep , -flour, -harvest; 
W.-corn, a grain of w. ; -duck, the Amer. widgeon, 
Mar item americema, found in flocks in w. -fields ; 
-grama, any of various species of the genus Triticum, 
esp. couch-grass, T. repent ; -land, land ou which w. 
is grown, or suitable for growing w. on. 

Wheateari (hwrt,i#i). late ME. [Ear 
sb.*l An car of wheat. 

Wheatear 2 (hwFt,itj). 1591. fnpp. orig. 
wkeatears for *whiteeres, f. whit - WHITE a. -t- 
eeres, ers ARSE , In allusion to the bird’s white 
rump .1 A small passerine bird, Saxieola 
eenanthe, widely distributed over the Old World, 
having a bluish-grey back, white belly, rump, 
and upper tail-coverts, and blackish wings. 
Wheaten (hwrt’n), a. Now rare. [OE. 
hwdtten ; sec -en *.] 1. Composed of the grain 
or flour of wheat, a. Of or belonging to wheat 
as a plant; made of the stalks or straw of wheat 
OE. 

Wheatme&l (hwl-tmil). [OE. hwistemdu ; 
see Meal sb. 1 ’] Meal or flour of wheat 
Wheatstone (hwftstan). 1870. [Called 
after Sir Charles Wheaistosu.] Short for Wheat- 
stone('s bridge; an apparatus for measuring 
electrical resistances. 
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Wheedle (hwf-d'I), v. 1661. [Origin 
obsc.] 1. trans. To entice or persuade by 
coaxing or cajolery ; to bring into a specified 
condition by such action, a. To do (a person) 
out of a thing, or to get (a thing) out of a per- 
son, by such action 1670. 3. absol. or intr. To 

use soft flattering words ; (of an animal) to fawn 
1664. 

x. Smooth words be had tow. simple souls Wordrw. 
How to w. a man into ordering something he doesn't 
want Dickens. Hence Wheedle sb. (now rarr) an 
act or instance of wheedling, wheedling speech t t» 
wheedler. 

Wheel (hwll), sb. [OE. hweogol, hwlol 
: — OTeut. *hwe(g)ula-\ — Indo-Eur. *q'*eq' a lo~, 
repr. by Gr. kvkKox Cycle ; redupl. f. *q*°elo-, 
*q'*olo‘, repr. by Gr. irdAo? axis, L. coins distaff.] 
L A circular frame of wood, metal, or other hard 
substance (sometimes in the form of a solid 
disk, but usu. of a ring (rim or felloe) with 
spokes radiating from the central part or nave) 
attached or capable of being attached at its 
centre to an axle around which it revolves, a, 
In a vehicle, etc., each of two or more such 
appliances which support it and, by rolling 
upon the ground or other surface, enable it to 
move along with the least possible friction, b. 
gen., in machinery or mechanical apparatus of 
any kind OE. c. With prefixed defining words 
indicating kind, use, etc., as Cog-w., Driving- 

w. . Fly- w., etc. 

a. At or in the tv., of horses, next to the carriage, 
in the place of the wheelers. On the tv., on wheels, 
riding in wheeled vehicles. b. Some wheels were 
taken off. .so the Clock was spoild 1616. W. and 
axis, one of the mechanical powers (see Power III. s. 
xa). C. Fifth w. j see Fifth a. Idle tv. : see Idle a. 5, 

II. A wheel or wheel-like structure, or an 
Instrument or appliance having a wheel as Its 
essential part, used for some specific purpose. 

x. A large wheel, or a contrivance resembling 

one, used as an instrument of torture or punish- 
ment OE. 9. Various mechanical contrivances, 
a. The revolving part of a turning-lathe, or of 
a potter's lathe, late ME. b. - Mill-w. late 
ME. c. — Spinning-w. 1467. d. ■» Tread-w. 
also, a treadmill 1623. e. * Perambulator 2, 
1696. t =* Grinding-^. 1707. g. Naut., etc. 
- Steering- 70 . 1743. h - “ Paddle-w. 1842, 
3. In full 70 . of fortune =■ Lottery- 70 . 1698. 4, 

a. A rotatory firework in the form of a w. 1629. 

b. W. of colour— Chromatrope 1877. c. W. 
of life — ZOETROPE 1872. 5. orig. and esp. U.S. 
A bicycle or tricycle ; also, the practice of riding 
on one, cycling 1884. 

x. To break on the tv . : see Break v. IL x. 

III. Something resembling a w, x. An object 

having the form or figure of a w. ; a circle, or 
something circular OE. 9. The celestial sphere 
or firmament, or one of the spheres of the 
planets, etc. in the ancient astronomy, regarded 
as revolving like a w. Obs. or only fig. MF- 
3. techn. One of the wards of a lock, which are 
rotated by the kev 1784. IV. Jig., alius., etc. 
x. a. The w. which Fortune is fabled to turn, 
an emblem of mutability OE. b. With allusion 
to the wheels of the chariot of the Sun. poet. 
155 7. 9. In direct fig. use from I. x, esp. in ref. 

to the course or sequence of events, procedure, 
the passage of time ME. 3. With allusion to 
sense 1. x b, denoting a constituent part of 
something figured as a machine 1625. 4. fig. 

A reiterated or recurring course of actions, 
events, or time ; an endless round or cycle ME. 
5. A movement like that of a w. a. A move- 
ment in a circular or curved course ; a revolution 
1604. b. A movement about an axis or centre ; 
spec. (Mil.) such a movement of a rank or body 
of troops about a pivot (Pivot sb. a) 1660. 6. 

Prosody. A set of short lines forming the con- 
cluding part of a stanza, usu. five in number 
(also bob and w.) 1838. 

x. Turn, Fortune, turn thy w. and lower the proud 
Tennyson. m. To oyl the Wheels of Mens utmost 
Endeavours 1675. On wheels , with rapid and con- 
tinuous movement or action l to go or run on wketls, 
to go smoothly or swiftly, make good progress 1 (ioc., 
of a clock) to go too Cut or irregularly. 3. Wheels 
within wheels (after Peek. L x6), a complexity of 
forces or influences; a complication of motives, de- 
signs, plots, etc d. Satan . . Throws his steep flight 
in many an Aerie wheels Milt. 

Como, 1 w.- animal, -animalcule ■ Rotifer; 
•track, a back resembling a w,, characteristic or 
chairs made by Hepplewhite about 1775 1 -base, the 
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distance between the points of contact of the front 
and back wheels of a vehicle with the ground or a 
rail ; -carriage, a carriage moving on wheels, a 
wheeled vehicle ; also as part of a machine t -chair, 
a chair with wheels, esp. a Bath chair; -guard, (a) a 
circular guard on a sword or dagger ; {&) a guard to 
protect a w. (or adjacent parts) from dirt or injury; 
-horse, a horse harnessed between the shafts of a 
vehicle, next to the wheels, as dist. from a leader f 
•house, (a) a structure enclosing a large w. ; spec, a 
pilot-house ; (#) a building in which cart-wheels are 
stored ; -lock, a form of gun-lock in which the powder 
was fired by the friction of a small w. against a piece of 
iron pyrites; -man, («) a man who attends to a w.« 
U.S. a helmsman ; (b) a man who rides a bicycle or 
tricycle {.colloq .) ; -pit, a space enclosed by masonry 
for a large w. to turn in ; -tracery, tracery radiating 
from a centre, as in a w.- window, a circular window 
with mullions radiating from the centre like the spokes 
of a w. ; -work, a set of connected wheels forming 
part of a machine or mechanical contrivance. Hence 
Whee'lage {Hist.) a toll paid for the passage of a 
wheeled vehicle ; cost of carriage in a wheeled vehicle. 


jrrtagein 

Wheeled (hw/ld, poet. hwf* 14 d) a. furnished with a v 
or wheels ; effected on wheels or by wheeled vehicles 1 . 
Whee*ly a. rare, of or pertaining to a w. 

Wheel, v . ME. [f. prec.] I. To move like 
a wheel. 1. intr. To turn or revolve about an 
axis or centre, like a wheel on its axle ; to 
rotate, to whirl, b. To reel, as from giddiness \ 
to be affected with giddiness 1593. 9 . Irons. 

To turn (something) on or as on a wheel ; to 
cause to revolve about an axis, or to move in a 
circle or cycle, late ME. 3. intr. Mil. Of a rank 
or body of troops : To turn, with a movement 
liko that of the spokes of a wheel, about a pivot 
(Pivot sb. 2), so as to change front 1579. b. 
trans . To cause to turn in this way 1634, 4. 

intr. To turn so as to face In a different direc- 
tion ; to turn round or aside, esp. quickly or 
suddenly 2639. b. trans. To cause to turn round 
or aside 1805. 5. intr. To move like a point in 

the circumference of a wheel ; to movo in a 
circle, spiral, or similar curve, poet . 1600. b. 
trans . To cause (something) to move in this 
way ; to perform (a movement), trace (a course) 
in this way. poet. 1725. 6. intr. To roll along 

like a wheel (rare) 1667. 

4. fig. Who had wheeled from his Loyalty during 
the War 1663. 5. The gulls that w. and dip arouna 

me Dickens. b. Save where the beetle wheels his 
droning flight Gray. 

II. To move on or by means of wheels. 1. 
trans. To convey in a wheeled vehicle or on a 
chair, etc. moving on wheels 1601. a. intr. To 
travel in or drive a wheeled vehicle ; to go along 
on wheels, as a vehicle 1721. 3. trans. To push 

or draw (something) on wheels 1784. 

3. The other man .had a bad puncture and was 
wheeling his machine 1896. 

IIL x. trans. To make like a wheel ; to give 
a circular or curved form to (rare) X656. 9. To 

furnish with a wheel or wheels x66z. 

Wheelbarrow (hwi*lbfle:n?u). ME. A bar- 
row or shallow open box mounted between two 
shafts that receive the axle of a wheel at the 
front ends, the rear ends being shaped into 
handles and having legs on which It rests ; also, 
a similar contrivance with more than one wheel. 

Wheeler (hwrlai). 1497. [£. Wheel sb. 
and v. + -ER 1 .] t . A wheelwright, a. A wheel- 
horse or other draught-animal in the same 
position 18x3. 3. Something, as a vehicle, 

boat, etc., furnished with a wheel or wheels; 
chiefly in comb., as Four-w. x886. 4. One 

who wheels a vehicle, or conveys something in 
a wheeled vehicle 1683. 5. Mil. The man at 

the outermost end of the rank in wheeling 2798* 
Wheeierfte (hwTtoroit). 1874. [f. name 

of IJeut. G. M. Wheeler, of the U.S Army.] 
Min. A yellowish fossil resin occurring In lignite 
in the cretaceous strata of New Mexico. 
Wheelwright (hwflroit). ME. A man 
who makes wheels and wheeled vehicles- 
Wheen (hwlh), a. and sb. Sc. and n. dial, 
late ME. [repr. OE. hwdtne.] (A) few. 
Wheep (hwfp). 1891. [Echoic.] A long- 
drawn sound of a steel weapon drawn from its 
sheath. 

Wheeze (hwfz), sb. 1834. (C. next] L 
An aoi of wheezing ; a whistling sound caused 
by difficult breathing ; transf. a sound resem- 
bling this. a. orig. Theatr . slang. A joke or 
comic gag Introduced into a performance by a 
clown or comedian ; hence (slang or colloq .) a 


se(num). a (pass). aa0*tfd> v (c*t)« f (Fr, duf). e (ev#r). ei (/, eye), 0 (Fr. can d# vie). 1 (sit), i (Psychs). 9 (whet), p (get). 
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catch phrase constantly repeated ; a trick or 
dodge frequently used 1864. 

Wheeze (hwiz), v. 1460. [prob. a. ON. 
hvsesa to hiss. (Not conn. w. OE. hwdsan , to 
cough, dial. hooseX) z . intr. To breathe hard with 
a whistling sound from dryness or obstruction 
In the throat, as in asthma, b. transf < \ To make 
a Similar sound 2854. 0. trans. To utter with 

a sound of wheezmg 1849. Hence Whee*zer 
one who wheezes ; esp. a broken-winded horse. 
Wheezy (hwf*zi), a. 1818. [f. Wheeze 

sb. + -Y *.] Characterized by wheezmg ; resem- 
bling a wheeze. Also transf. 

A leant w. eld clock 1659. 

Whelk 1 (hwelk). [OE. wioloc , weoloc, of 
obsc. origin.] Amarine gasteropod mollusc of 
the genus Buccinum , having a turbinate shell, 
esp. B. undatum , much used for food. 

Whelk* (hwelk). [Late OE. hwylca, 
prob. for *hwelca, f. hwelian to suppurate.] 1. 
A pustule, pimple. a. Used by confusion for 
Weal sb .* 1761. 

1. His face is all bubokles and whelkes Shaks. 

Whelked, welked (hwelkt, welkt), ppl. a. 
1560. [f. Whelk 1 + -bd*] i. Formed like a 
whelk ; twisted, convoluted, or ridged like the 
shell of a whelk, a. Marked with ridges on the 
flesh ; waled, wealed 1737. 

Whelm (hwelm\ r b. 1576. [f. next.] I. 

A wooden drain-pipe ; orig. a tree-trunk halved 
vertically, hollowed, and turned with the con- 
cavity downwards to form an arched water- 
course. Now dial, a. The overwhelming surge 
of waters poet . 184a. 

Whelm (hwelm), v. ME. [peril, repr. OK 
+hwelman.) z. trans. To turn (a hollow vessel) 
upside down, or over or upon something so as 
to cover it. Now dial. b. To throw (something) 
over violently or in a heap upon something 
else. esp. so as to cover or to crush or smother 
It Z634. ■fa. intr. (poet.) To come or pass over 
something so as to cover it -1700. 3. trans. a. 

To cover completely with water or other fluid 
so as to ruin or destroy ; to submerge, drown 
*555- to. To bury under a load of earth, snow, 
or the like 11555. 4. transf. To engulf or bear 

down like a flood, storm, avalanche, etc. ; hence, 
to involve in destruction or ruin 1553. 

a. The Waves whelm’d over him Dryden. ^ 3. a. 
Merry IV, u. ii. 143. 4. Sorrow whelm'd his soul 

CoW PICK. 

Whelp (hwelp), sb. [OK hwelp — OS. 
hwelp. OHG. (h)welf ON. kvelpr.) 1. The 
young of the dog. (Now mostly superseded by 
puppy.) a. The young of various wild animals, 
esp. and now only (chiefly as a literary archaism) 
of such as the lion, tiger, bear, and wolf, to the 
young of which the name cub is usu. applied 
OK 3. a. Applied to the offspring or young 
of a noxious creature or being ME. b. An ill- 
conditioned or low fellow ; later, a saucy or 
Impertinent young fellow, a * puppy 1 ME. 4. 
Naut. One of the longitudinal projections on 
the barrel of a capstan or the drum of a wind- 
lass ME. 

a. fig. 1 Hen. IV, in. HI. 167. 3. a. The Son,.. 

A frekelld whelpe, hag borne Shaks. 

Whelp (hwelp), v. MK [f. prec.] I. trans. 
To bring forth (a whelp or whelps), b. transf. 
and fig. To bring forth 1 often contempt 1581. 
a. intr \ To bring forth whelps, late ME. 

1. b. Having whelped a prologue with great pains 
Cow PEI. 

When (hwen), adv. (conj. , sb.) [OK 
Awanrse, Attynne, Amenne, dcriv. of the interrog. , 
stem Awa* who. What , as then is of/*- The, 
That ; cf. L. quom, cum when, Olr. can, W. 
pan,] I. interrag. I. In a direct question; At 
what time ? on what occasion ? Sometimes pass- 
ing into the sense i In what case or circum- 
stances ? *f b. ellipt. as exclam, of impatience 
-z6aa. a. In a dependent question or clause t 
At wnat time ; on what occasion ; in what case 
or circumstances. Also ellipt . OE. 8* After a 
prep, t «■ What time ? (Cf. F. depuis quand, G. 
Hit wann.) MK 

a. To know w. to spealce, and w. to be silent 1 6j6. 

1 haven't seen such food I don't know w. 1888. Say 
vs., colloq. formula used by a person pouring out a 
drink for another, to aak him to say when he shall 
stop. % Since w. have yon mined her? t86s. 

XL Relative and conjunctive uses, z . As com- 


pound relative, or as correlative to then (Implied 
and sometimes expressed) : At the (or a) time 
at which : on the (or an) occasion on whicn OE. 

a. Introducing a clause as the object of a verb, 

or (later) governed by a prep. : =» The or a time 
at which OK 3. As simple relative : At which 
time, on which occasion ; and then. Sometimes 
implying suddenness : and just then, and at 
that moment. OE. b. quasi -pron* after a prep, : 
“ which time ME. 4. With time, day , etc. as 
antecedent; * at or on which ME. 5. With 
the notion of time weakened or modified : In 
the, or any, case or circumstances in which 
ME. b. As simple relative : In which case ; 
whereupon Z803. 6. a. It being the case that, 

considering that, since MK b. While on the 
other hand, whereas ME. 

1. W. I begin, I wil also make an end Gible (Geneva) 
1 Sam. iii. xa. I could not say Amen, W. they did 
say God blesse vs Shakb. W. God will, all winds 
bring raine 1639. a. Expecting w. our turn shall 
come to die Morrir. 3. b. Till w., thou Charmer of 
my Soul, Karewel 171a. 4. In A somer se*un whon 

softe was \>c sonne Lancl. 5. Most confident, w. 
palpably most wrong Cow per. 6. &. What 's the good 
of my pretending to stand out, w. I can't help myself? 
Dickens, b. You rub the sore, W. you should bring 
the plaister Shaks. 

III. as sb. The time at which something hap- 
pens (or did or will happen) ; also vaguely , 
Time, duration 1616. 

The hows and whens of life Sterne. 

Whenas, when as (hwen|se*z, hwe*n £z), 
adv., conj. arch, late ME. [f. prec. + As advj) 
x. — When II. z, 5. a. a. - When II. 6 a. 
1551. b. = When II. 6 b. 1578. 

s. Subjects must vail ( w. their Sov'raigne's by 16^8. 
a. b. So Iudas kist his master, And cried all haile, 
whenas he meant all harme Shaks. 

Whence (hwens), adv., conj. (sb.) [MK 
whannes, whennes , f. whanne (; — OE .hwanone ) : 
see -s suffix.) L interrog. in direct and indirect 
Questions. (Now repl. in colloq. use by where . 
from ) 1 . From what place ? a.£*n. and transf 
From what source, origin, or cause? ME. II. 
Relative or conjunctive uses. z. From which 
place ; from or out of which, late ME. tb. as 
compound relative ; From where. Shaks. a. 
gen . and transf. From which source or origin ; 

1 from which cause ; from which fact or circum- 
stance 1568. 

! s. Let me alnne that 1 may take comfort a title, Be- 
fore I goc w. i shall not returne Job. x. ax. b. All's 
Well 111. ii. 124. 

HL as sb. That from which something comes 
or arises ; place of origin ; source 1833. Hence 
Whenceaoe'ver, -soe’er, Whence*ver advs . 
and conjs. from whatever place or source ; 
wherever . - from. 

Whenever (hwene-vax), adv., conj. Also 
poet, whene'er (hweng»u). late ME. [f. When 
+ Ever adv.) x. At any time when ; every 
time that, as often as; at whatever time, no 
matter when. Also, in any or every case in 
which, a. As soon as. Now Sc. and Irish. 1655. 
3. As interrog. adv., emphatic extension of when. 
(proo. two words.) Now colloq. 1713. 

Whenro(hwe*ns*«0 conj. arch. [ME., 
repr.OK*rwd hwanne swd.) - Whenever z. 

Whensoever (hwenswvoi), adv., conj. 
Also poet . whensoe'er (-€»J). MK [f. prec. + 
Ever adv.) - Whenever x. b. ellipt At 
any time 1604. 

b. Ham. v. ii. bio. So Whensomo*ver (now dial. 
or vulgar). 

Where (hwcu), adv . and conj. [OK hwmr. 
Azodr, deriv, of interrog . stem *Awa-.] L inter- 
rog. 1 . In or at what place (region, country, etc.) ? 

b. colloq. W. . . from t - whence l w. ... to f 

whither? 1760. 9. In what position or situa- 
tion ? At what point or stage ? In what passage 
or part? In what particular? In what? also (con- 
textually, withjff/, etc.) From what source? MK 
3. To what place ? Now, in ordinary use, re- 
placing Whither. OK 4. In rhetorical ques- 
tions having the effect of emphatic negations OK 

1, My dearest Edith,.. w. on earth have you been? 
Dickens. You come from no one knows w. ; you live 
no one knows how t88b. Lo, see, look, behold nr. (he 
comes) — Here or there (he comes) 1 arch. b. 1 must 
go. ., but w. to ? 176a a That ia all very well 1 but 
w. do 1 come ini 1908. 3. Unconscionable dogs I W. 
do they expect to go when they die ? 1809. 4. W. 

would be the good of.. quarrelling over it? Dicjcbms. 


n. Relative and conjunctive uses. x. as com- 
pound relative, or as correlative to there-. In or 
at the (or a) place in or at which ; at the part 
at which ME. b. To the (or a) place in or at 
which, late ME. a. Introducing a clause as 
obj. of a vb. or prep., or as predicate: — a ot 
the place in (or to) which MK 3. as simple 
relative 1 In or at which j in or at which place ; 
and there ME. 4. (In or to the place) to 
which ; whither ME. 5. In, or to, any (or every) 
place In, or to, which ; wherever M E. o. as com - 
pound rel. : a. In the passage or part (of a writing) 
in which $ at or to the point or stage at which, 
late ME. b. In a or the case in which ; in the 
circumstances, position, or condition in which ; 
in that respect in which, late MK c. +A case 
in which ; fa person to whom ; the point or par- 
ticular in which ME. 7. as simple rel.; In ot 
at which ; and there; twhereupon. late ME. 

x. Wher God buildea a church, tbe dan ill builds a 
chappell 1583. b. Me seemes I see them going W. 
mulberies are growing 1586^ a. Within about twenty 
paces of w. we were sitting Golds*. 3. Russet 
Lawns, and Fallows Gray, W. the nibline flocks do 
stray Milt. Th* unhappy climes, w. Spring was 
never known Dryden. 4. He is in heauen, w. thou 
shalt neuer come Shaks. 5. W. he arriuaa, he mones 
All hearts against vs Shake. G. w. you like Dickrnb. 

6. a. I marked the booke w. there is a passage full of 
treason i66x. b. We cannot be easy w. we are not 
safe 1766, Thee know'st we canna love just w. other 
folks Mid have us Geo. Eliot. c. Cymb. 11. iv. nu 

7. The Yorkshire Tragedy, a play. . w. a Rake . . throws 
nis wife down stairs Scott. The precise spot w. con- 
fidence merges into conceit x 887. 


in. i. With preceding qualifying words, form- 
ing advb. phrases 1 In or at (one, another, etc.) 
place. (Chiefly in compounds : see Anywhere, 
Elsewhere, etc. ) Z508. a. as sb. Place, locality f 
now esp. the place at which the thing spoken of 
is or happens 1443. 

Comb, with advs. and preps, t wherea'fter, after 
which (now formal or arch .) ; whereane'nt (chiefly 
Sc.), anent or concerning which ; whereaway, 
whither, in what direction 5 wherefro*m (now formal 
or arch.), from which, whence; whereinsoever 
(now formal or arch.), in whatever matter, respect, 
etc. 1 wherei*nto (arch.), into which r whereon "t 
{arch.), out of which, out from which ; wbereu*nder 
(arch.), under which ; whereunti'l (dial), where- 
unto (now formal or arch ), unto what T unto which. 
Hence Whe'reness, the condition, quality, or fact 
of being w. it is t position, location, ubi. 

Whereabout (hwc» rSbau*t : stress yet.), 
interrog. and rel. adv., sb. ME. If. Where adv. 
+ About prep.) z. interrog. About where? In 
or near what place, part, situation, or position ? 
Now rare. +a. interrog. and rel. About, con« 
cerning, or in regard to what or which -Z653. 
8. as sb. With possessive or of\ The place in or 
near which a person or thing is ; (approximate) 
position or situation. Now repl. by next. a. 1605. 

Whe*reabou'ts (stress var ), adv., sb. 1450. 
[f. prec. + advb. -j.J z. interrog, — prec. x. a. 
as sb. (hwe»*rftbauts). — prec. 3. 1795. 

a. The prisoner ,. succeeded in concealing bis w, 
1903. 

Whereas (hwe»rwz), rel. ado., conj. (sb.). 
[See As VI. 5.] +L As rel. adv. or advb. phr. — 
Where II. 1, 3-7. -1868. IL As illative or 
adversative conj. z. In view or consideration 
of the fact that; forasmuch as, inasmuch as.. 
(Chiefly, now only, introducing a preamble or 
recital in a formal document.; late MK 8. 
Introducing a statement of fact in contrast or 
opposition to that expressed by the principal 
clause X53S- 

a His father, whom be had always imagined to ba 
a gentleman | w. he waa only a sergeant in a line regi- 
ment 1882. 


HL as sb. A statement introduced by ' w/j 
the preamble of a formal document X795. 

Whereat (hweerse *t), adv. Now format tit 
arch. ME. 1 . interrog . : At what ? rare. a. rel 
At winch, late MK 

i. W. are you offended ? Johnson, a. W. his speech 
he thus renews Milt. The spot w. the Squire kept.* 
watch 1891. 

Whereby (hweerbni*), odv. ME. L ;V 
terrog . a. By, beside, or near what? In what 
direction ? b. By what means ? how? IL rel 
z. By means of or by the agency of which ; ac- 
cording to which. In the matter of which, etc. 
MK a. In consequence of , as a result of, ot 
owing to which; wherefore. Obs. exc. dial. 
late ME. fb. Upon which, whereupon, dial. 
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WHEREFORE 

-X748. 8* Beside or near which ; along, through, 
or over which. Now rare. ME. 
e. 1 Hen. IV, v. I 67. b. a Hen. IV, 11. L 104. 

Wherefore (hwS»ufpi), wherefor (hwe*j- 
fjfu), adv. (sb.) ME. [FOR/r#.] I. interrog. x. 
For what ? tip. For what purpose or end ? n. For 
what cause? On what account ? Why ? ME. 

i. W. was 1 borne? Shake, a You.. ran away., 
without leaving me word why or w. 1809. 

II . rel. i. (Now wherefirr). For which ME. 
9. On account of or because of which ; in con- 
sequence of which, arch. ME. 8 . (Now always 
whe'refore .) Introducing a clause expressing a 
consequence or inference from what has just 
been stated. ME. 

I. Peace to this meeting, w. we are met Shaks. a 

The causes wherfore this playe was founden 1474. 3. 

And rvght forth said geffray, ‘ 1 chalenge the, wher- 
for deffende the* 1500. 

III. as sb. A question beginning with where- 
fore , or (more usu.) the answer to such question ; 
cause, reason 1500. 

They unit have the why and the w., and will take 
nothing for granted Dickens. 

Wherein (hwe*ri*n), adv. Now formal or 
arch. ME. [In prep. J 1 . intcrrog. In what 
(thing, matter, respect, etc.)? 

To what can 1 be useful, w. serve My Nation? 
Milt. 

II. rel. x. In which (place, material, etc.); 
where, late ME. b. In, at, during, or in the 
course of which (time) 1535. a. In which (mat- 
ter, action, condition, etc.) ; in respect of which, 
late ME. 

t. b. The yeares wherin we haue sufFred aduersite 
Covendale Ps. Ixxxix. x$. a. He taketh from him 
his harnes wherein he trusted Tindalb Luke xi. aa. 

Whereof (hwe*r/rv, •?•{), culv. Now formal 
or arch . ME. [Of prep. J I. intcrrog. Of what. 

To know.. how this World.. first began. When, and 
w. created Milt. 

I X. rel. x. From or out of which ME. b. Of 
which material substance ME. 9. For, by reason 
of. onaccount of ; wherefore ME. fa- By means 
of which, with which, whereby, wherewith -1607. 
4. About or concerning which ; in regard to or 
in respect of which ME. 5. Of which or whom, 
in obj. , pass. , and partitive senses, late ME. 

a. The Lorde hath done jpeate thyngcs for vs., 
wherof we reioyse Bible (Great) Ps. cxxvi. 3. 3. 

Tit non iv. ill. 194. 4. Thys newt doctrine wher off 

thou spe^kest Tindalb Acts xvii. 19. 5. In wit tan esse 
qwherof I haue set to myn seele 1469. The greene 
sowre Kinglets.. W. the Ewe not bites Shak a 
Whereon (hwe«rp*n), adv . Now formal or 
arch. ME [On prep.] I. interrog. On what ? 
W. do you looke? Shaks. 

XL rel. On which. 1. Of local position ME. 
9. Of time, esp. with antecedent day 1588. 3. Of 
immediately subsequent or consequent action. 
(Now usu. whereupon.) 1597. 4. Of motion 
or direction to or towards ME. 5. In ref. to 
the object of an action, feeling, etc. MR 
s. On that day at noone, w ; he sayee, 1 shall yeeld 
vp my Crowne Shaks. 4. His triple-colour ’d Bow, w. 
to look And call to mind his Cov'nant Milt. 5. 
Wint. T. 1. i. a. 

Whereso (hwce'JStm), adv. f conj. arch. [ME., 
repr, OR swd hunkr stud.] mm Wherever 9-5. 
Wheresoever (hwetiseae'vaj), adv., conj. 
Now formal or arch. Also poet, whereaoe’er 
(-€«*j). ME. [f. prcc.+EvER.J - Wherever 
9-5. So Whereaome*ver (Obs. exc. dial.). 
Wherethrough (hwcej J>r£*)» °dv. Now for* 
mal or arch. ME. [Through prep.l Through 
which. 1. In ref. to movement or direction in 
space, etc., or to duration in time. 9. By means 
of which, whereby, wherewith. Now rare or 
Obs. ME. $. By reason of which, on account 
of which ; in consequence of which, whereby, 
whence (ns result or inference) ; rarely — by 
whom ME. 

Whereto (hweeitir), adv. Now formal or 
arch . ME. [To prep.] I. interrog. x. To what ? 

1 n what direction, Whither ? fa. To what end ? 
For what reason? -179a 
s. W. wraei mercy, But to confront the visage of 
Offence? Shaks. 

11 . rel. To which ME. 

1 hold an old accustom’d Feast, W. 1 bane inuited 
many a Guest Shaks. 

Whereupon (hwe*r0pp*n), adv* Now arch. 
or/tttea/exc.insensell.3. ME. [Upon prep.] 
L interrog. « Whereon I ; +At what ? upon 
whatground? Wherefore? XL rel. x. — Where- 
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on II. x. late ME. a. Upon which as a basis of 
action, argument, etc. 1591. fb. (with clause 
as antecedent.) On which account, for which 
reason, wherefore -1674. 3. Upon (the occur- 

rence or occasion of) which ; immediately after 
and in consequence of which 1461. 4. About, 

as to, or concerning which. Now rare. 1533. 
6. - Whereon II. 4, 5. 156a 
a b. Wint. T. iv. iv. 763. 3. Last month I receiv'd 
my fortune..} w. I have taken a house in one of the 
principal streets De Fob. 4. Hen. VIII , 11. iv. 201. 
5. The desire of their eyes, and that w. they set their 
minds Esek. xxiv. 13. 

Wherever (hwe*re*v3i). Also poet, wber- 
e’er(-€*j), adv., conj. ME. [Ever adv .J 1. in- 
terrog. An emphatic extension of where ? imply- 
ing perplexity or surprise. No wcolloq. a. rel. 
At (or to) any place at which ME. b. elltpt. At 
any place whatever, at some place or other. 
Now rare or Obs. 1667. 8. To (or at) any place 

to which ; whithersoever, late ME. 4. Intro- 
ducing a qualifying dependent clause, often 
with vb. in subjunctive: In (or to) whatever 
place; no matter where, late ME. 5. gen. or 
fig. In any case, condition, or circumstances in 
which x6oo. 

a. To Oxford, or where ere these Traitors are Shake. 

4. W. they come from,.. they have perform’d very 
well 1703. 5. W. there is genius there is pride 

Goldsm. 

Wherewith (hwe»iwi’0, -wi*£), adv* (sb.') 
Now formal or arch . ME. [With prep .] 1 . in- 
terrog. With what ? II. rel. With which. 1. By 
means of which ; whereby ME. b. With ellipsis 
of antecedent, or as compound relative : That, or 
something, with which ; the means by which ME. 
3. With which as cause or occasion ; on account 
of or by reason of which ; by the agency or effect 
of which, late ME. 3. Along with or together 
with which ; against which ; in addition to or 
besides which, late MR b. With winch occur- 
rence, act, etc. ; whereat, whereupon 1533. 
Wherewithal (hweeiwitfp-l), adv. (sb.) 
1535. I* interrog. mm prec. I. arch. 

Where wilhall shall wee be clothed ? Matt. vL 31. 

II. reL — prec. II. x. arch . 1578. b. — prec. 
II. 1 b. 1583. c. Preceded by the definite (rarely 
the indefinite) article: (a) followed by inf. with 
to - means by which, resources with which (to 
do something) 1809 ; (l) witli ellipsis of inf. 
(chiefly colloq.), thus becoming a sb. — means, 
esp. pecuniary means 1809. 

b. My husband and 1 cannot live by Love..} we 
miiHt have w. Dryden. He had not w. to buy a coat 
Fielding. C. The design comprised a harbour, .bui 
the w. failed i86z. 

Wherret (hweT6t), v. Now ran. 1599. 
fperh. echoic.] trans. To give a blow or slap 
to. So Wbe-rret sb. a sharp blow ; esp. a box 
on the ear or slap on the face 1577. 

Wherry (hwe*ri) f sb. 1443. [etym. obsc.] 
x. A light rowing-boat used chiefly on rivers to 
carry passengers and goods. 9 . local. A large 
boat of the barge kina 1589. 3. local. A large 

four-wheeled dray or cart without sides 1881. 
Hence Whe*rry v. trans. to carry in or as in a 
w. Wherryman, a man employed on a wherry 
(sense z and 3). 

Whet (hwet), sb. 1638. [f, next.] I, An 

act of sharpening ; transf. the interval between 
two sharpen ings of a scythe, etc. ; fig* an occa- 
sion, turn. Now 4 /a/, a. fig* Something that 
incites or stimulates desire; an incitement or 
inducement to action 1698. b. Something that 
whets the appetite ; esp. an appetiser in the form 
of a small draught of liquor ; a dram, a drink 
(cf.WKTiA 4 b) 16 88. 

a. b. 1 have seen turnips.. not as a dessert, but by 
way of hors d encores, or whets Smollett. 

Whet (hwet), v* [OE. hwettan : — OTeut. 
*hwatjan, f. +hwat- (whence OR hvmt active, 
brave).] 1. trans . To sharpen, put a sharp 
edge or point upon. b. absol. ; also fig. to get 
ready for an attack (like a boar whetting his 
tusks), late ME. fa .fig. To Incite, instigate, 
egg or urge on to or to do something -1761. 3. 

To sharpen, render (more) acute, keen, or eager 
(a person's wits, appetite, interest, etc.), late 
MR 4. To w. one's whistle, to clear the throat 
or voice by taking a drink 1674. 

t. Like an ill Mower, that novel on still, and neuer 
whets his Sjrth Bacon. The eagle whets his beak 
Bybon. Hence Whe’tter, spec, (from sense 4) a 
habitual drinker of whets 1 a dram-drinker. j 


WHICH 

Whether (h we •tfaj), pron., adj., conj. (sb.) 
[OE. hwnfer , hwefier »— OTeut. +kwajar-, 
*hwejar-, f. *hwa -, Awe- WHO + compar. suffix 
as in Other. Either Is a compound of 
whether .] I. pron. and adj. Obs., arch . , or dial. 
i. Which of the two. (In direct and indirect 
questions.) 9. In generalised or Indef. sensei 
Whichever of the two: (a) as compound rel.; 
(b\ introducing a qualifying clause : No matter 
which of the two ME. 

t. What children. ., and how many, Of w. sex 1598, 
W. doent thou professe thy selfe, a knaue, or a foole? 
Shaks. I am troubled With the toothach, or with love, 
I know not w. Mabsingeb. 

II. conj. 1. As an interrogative particle intro- 
ducing a disjunctive direct question, expressing 
doubt between alternatives: usu. with correL 
or. Obs. or rare arch. OR 9 . Introducing a 
disjunctive dependent question or its equivalent 
expressing doubt, choice, etc. between alterna- 
tives : usu. with correlative or* Sometimes re- 
peated after (or without) or before the second 
or later alternative. OE. 3. By suppression of 
the second alternative, whether comes to intro- 
duce a simple dependent question, and ■. If LI. 
OE, 4. Introducing a disjunctive clause (usu. 
with correl. or) having a qualifying or con- 
ditional force : w. . . or * in either of the cases 
mentioned MR b. with ellipsis in both alterna- 
tives: often virtually equivalent to either MR 
5. W. or no (not), a. as conj. phr. introducing 
a dependent interrog. clause 1650. b. Intro- 
ducing a qualifying clause 1665. c. ellipt . aa 
adv. phr. In any case, at all events 1784. 0 . as 

sb. (nonce-me) 1837. 

1. Merck V. ul iu 117. e. W. this be, Or be not. 
Tie not sweare Shake. 3. A loud cheerful Voice en- 
quiiing w. the Philosopher was at Home Addison. 

t . Ye shat abyde w. ye will or nyil Malory, b. This, 
say, w. right or wrong 173a. 

Whetstone (hwe tstpun). [OR hwetstdn , 
f. Whet v. + Stone sb.] i. A shaped stone 
used for giving a smooth edge to cutting tools 
when they have been ground, b. Any hard 
fine-grained rock of which whetstones are made; 
hone-stone 1578. 9. alius, and fig . : freq. in 

allusion to the former custom of hanging a w. 
round the neck of a liar, late M E. Obs . or dial* 
a. Wits w., want 1618. He serves for nothing but a 
mere W. of your Ill-humour 1763. To lie for the w,, 
to be a great liar. 

Whew (hwifi, hi/ 5 ), sb. 1513. [Echoic.] 
x. A sound as of whistling or of something 
rushing through the air ; j pec. the cry of tho 
plover. 9. An utterance of the interjection 
whew / 1751. 3. (Also w.-duck) — Whkwkr 

1804. So Whew v. 1 intr. to whistle; to utter 
the interjection whew / 1475. Whe-wer (dial.) 
the female widgeon, Mareca pentlope. 

Whew (hwi£, hifl), ini. late MR An 
exclam, of the nature of a whistle uttered bv a 
person as a sign of astonishment, disgust, dis- 
may, etc. 

Whewelllte (bitf-Slait). 185a. [f. name 

of Professor William Whewell (1794-1866) + 
-ITE *.] Min. Calcium oxalate, occurring in 
colourless or white monoclinic crystals. 

Whey (hwe 1 ). [OR hwng, hwet : — OTeut. 
+hwajo- (a word of the LG. area).] The serum 
or watery part of milk which remains after the 
separation of the curd by coagulation, esp. in 
the manufacture of cheese. 

IV. 0/ butter, butter milk j alum w., w. formed in the 
coagulation of milk by powdered alum 1 celery, ww* 
tarot, tack, wine w. % names of beverages or medicinal 
drinks. 

Comb. 1 W.-butter, butter made from w. or from 
w.-cream. the cream remaining in the w. after the 
curd has been removed 1 -face, a person having a pale 
face t so w.-faced a. Hence Wheycjf (l<w/‘ 1) a. 
of the nature of w. 1 consisting of. containing, or re- 
sembling w. Wheyiah a, having the nature or 
quality of w. } like or resembling w. 

Which (hwitj), a. and pron. [OR hwelc, 
kwile, hwylc -OTeut. +hwalik-, hwillk f. 
*hwa- f hwi- Who + (cf. Like a.).] JL 
interrog. 1. fa. adj. — What A. 11 . x, 9. b. 
pron. mm What A. I. r, 6. Obs. exc. as joc. tub* 
stitute for what. OR 9 . adj. and pron , Ex- 
pressing a request for selection from a definite 
number: What one (or ones) of a (stated or 
Implied) set of persons, things, or alternatives 
OR 8- adj. and pron. Repeated (in preo. sense): 
a. in each of two (or more) separate clauses, 


is (man), a (pass), an (lead), v (cat). g(Fr. chef). » (ever). 9i (I, eye), 9 (Fr. eaude vie), i (sft). i (Psyche). 9 (what). p(ge t). 


WHICHEVER 

nsu. connected by a oonj. OE. b. in the same 
clause, in abbreviated expressions, esp. w. is tv . ; 
also with another interror., as who is to have 
w. ME. 

i. L. L. L. nr. L Z05. b. * I want a so.and.ao * he 
says. . 'A w. T ' says the Captain Dickens. a. I know 
on w. syde my bread is buttred 156a. Of these two I 
doe not know w. to prefer s6oi. W. way shall 1 flic ? 
Milt. But w. is it to be? Fight or make friends? 
Stevenson. 3. b. To see w. went best with w. 1881. 
Phr. (joc.) To tell tother from w., to distinguish be. 
tween (two things or people). 

II. rel. 1. adj. The ordinary relative &dj. ME. 
a. pron. Introducing an additional statement 
about the antecedent, the sense of the principal 
clause being complete without the relative 
clause ME. 3. Introducing a clause defining 
or restricting the antecedent and thus complet- 
ing the sense ( - That rel . pron. I. 1) ME. 4. 
Used of persons. Now only dial. exc. of people 
in a body ME. b. Still regularly used of a person 
in ref. to character, function, or the like 1645. 
5. Rarely used after an antecedent to which the 
ordinary correlative is as M E. tO. as compound 
rel. pron . That which, one which, something 
that ME. 7. adj . or pron. Any (person or thing) 
that, whatever; usu., now always, with limita- 
tion of reference, as in I. a. OE, 8. The w. 
arch, as adj. ( — II. x), or pron. (- II. a, 3). ME. 
+b. Of persons: — II. 4. -16 06. 9. (a & pron. 
or adj.) With pleonastic personal pronoun or 
equivalent in the latter part of the relative 
clause, referring to the antecedent, which thus 
serving merely to link the clauses together, late 
ME II b. Hence, in vulgar use, wthout any 
antecedent as a mere connective or introductory 
particle 1733. U 10. In sylleptic construction, 
e. g. as obj. of two different verbs or of a prep, 
and a verb, etc. ; giving the effect of ellipsis of 
a personal pronoun 1687. 1 1. Preceded by and 

1579- If to. in erroneous or illogical use, either 
and or which being superfluous x6o6. 

«. It rain'd all Night and all Day,, .during w. time 
the Ship broke in pieces Da Fob. a. A letter, .qwych 
1 send yow a copy of 1451. I spy'd a small Piece of 
a Rope, w. I wondered I did not see at first Db Fob. 
We have no Methodists settled amongst us, w. is very 
fortunate 1787. A similar experiment, w. was soon 
discontinued 1875. W. when he saw, thither full fast 
ran he 1883. 3. This is the path w. leads to death 

J. H. Nbwman. A bar upon w. the sea breaks 1839. 
4. Kuery one Iteares that, w. can distinguish sound 
Shaks. I am all the Subiects that you hauo, W. first 
was min owns King Shaks. b. He was not quite the 
craven, .w.she thought him J. H. Nbwman. 5. There 
la not any argument so absurd, w. is not daily received 
Bbntham. 6. I am a wise fellow, and w. is more, an 
officer, and w. b more, a housholder Shaks. 7. W. 
waye I flie b Hell 1 my self am Hell Milt. Place it 
w. way they would, it could not be prevented from 
shewing 1844. 9. The history of myself, w., 1 could 

not die in peace unless I left it as a legacy to the world 
Stbsnb. b. If anything 'appens to you — - w. God be 
between you and 'arm — HI look after the kids 2905. 
10. A quality., w., if we could obtain, would add no- 
thing toour honour 174:. si. b. This is their Due, and 
w. ought to be rendered to them by all people G.W hits. 

Whicbever(hwitJ,e-vpj), a. and pron. late 
M E x. As compound relative : Any or either 
(of a definite set of persons or things, expressed 
or implied) ; that one for those) who or which, 
e. Introducing a qualifying dependent clause : 
Whether one or another (of a definite set) ; no 
matter which 1690. So Whichaoe-ver pron. 
arch. 1450. 

Whicker (hwl'kai), v. dial, and U.S. 
1656. (Imitative.] x. intr. To utter a half- 
suppressed laugh ; to snigger, titter. a. Of a 
horse 1 To whinny 1808. So WhPcker sb. a 
snigger; a whinny. 

Whidfhwid). 1567. [Possibly dial, develop- 
ment of OE, evoide speech.] i. A word. Cant. 
a. A lie. fib. Sc. im- 

Whidah t whydah(hwi'dA). 1781. [Name 
of a town in Dahomey, West Africa.] x. In 
full w.-bird, alteration of Widow-bird 1783. 
a. W. goat, a West African goat, Capra reversa. 
W. thrush, Pkolidauges leucogaster. 1781. 

Whiff (hwif), jftJ 1591- [P«h. P* rtl y 

alteration of ME. weffit, partly a new onomato- 
poeic formation.] Li.A slight puff or gust of 
wind, a breath, b. transf. and jig. A 4 breath , 
4 blast \ * burst * 1644. a. An inhalation of t<> 
bacco smoke; smoke so Inhaled *599. 8* A 

wave or waft of (usu. unsavoury) odour 1 068. 
4. A puff of smoke or vapour, esp. of tobacoo- 
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smoke 1714. b. transf. A small cheroot x88x. ] 
5. A puffing or whistling sound, as of a puff or 
gust of wind through a small opening ; a Short , 
or gentle whistle 171a. b. A discharge of shot j 
or explosive 1837. 1 

1. b. The whiffs of every new pamphlet Milt. s. I 
fir. Apologising for some whiffs of orthodoxy which 
Voltaire scented Mosley. 

It A flag hoisted as a signal 2693. HI. A 
light kind of outrigged boat for one sculler, 
used on the Thames 1859. 

Whiff, sb* 1713. [perh. same word as 
prec.] A name for various flat-fishes or floun- 
ders, as the sail -fluke, Rhombus megastoma, the 
smear-dab, Plevronectes microcephalies. 

Whiff, */.i 1591. [f. Whiff i.intr. 
To blow with a whiff or slight blast ; to move 
with or make the sound of this. b. trans. To 
utter with a whiff or puff of air 1765. a. To 
drive or carry (off, away , etc.) by or as by a 
whiff x6oi. b. intr. To move with or as with 
a puff of air 1686. 8. trans. To puff out 

tobacco-smoke from a pipe, etc. ; hence, to 
smoke. Also absol. or intr. x6oa. 4. trans. To 
inhale, sniff ; also intr • to smell, sniff 1635. 
Whiff, v* 1836. [perh. same as prec.] 
Angling, intr. To angle for mackerel, etc. 
from a swiftly moving boat with a hand-line tow- 
ing the bait near the surface. Hence Whi'fflng 
vbl. sb. 

Whiffle (hwi-ri), v . 1568. [f. Whiff v 1 
+ -LE.J 1. intr. To blow in puffs or slight 
gusts ; hence, to veer or shift about (of the wind 
or a ship), a. trans. To blow or drive with or 
as with a puff of air. Often fig. 1641. 3. intr. 

To move lightly as if blown by a puff of air ; to 
flicker or flutter as if stirred by the wind. Often 
fig. 1663. 4. To make a light whistling sound ; 

trans. to utter with such a sound 1833. So 
Whi'ffle sb. an act of whiffling ; a slight blast 
of air; a veering round. Hence Whi'ffling ppl. 
a. that whiffles ; inconstant, shifting, evasive ; I 
trifling, paltry, insignificant. 

Whifflerl (hwi-flwY Ohs. exc. Hist. 1539. 

, f . fwifie r-OE. wi/el javelin, axe + -er 1 .] 
One of a body of attendants armed with a 
javelin, battle-axe, sword, or staff, and wearing 
a chain, employed to keep the way clear for a 
procession or at some public spectacle, b. 
transf A swaggerer, braggadocio 1581. 
Whlffler* (hwi-flaj). 1617. [£ Whiffle 
v . + -er ti. A smoker of tobacco -1836. 

a. A trifler ; an insignificant or contemptible 
fellow ; also, a shifty or evasive person 1659. 
Whig (hwig), sb.l Now Sc. and dial. 1508. 
[Origin obsc.J Variously applied to (a) sour 
milk or cream, (b) whey, (c) buttermilk, (d) a 
beverage consisting of whey fermented and 
flavoured with herbs. 

Whig (hwig), sb * and a. 1657. [Origin 
obsc.; prob. shortening of Whigg amor K. l x. 
An adherent of the Presbyterian cause in Scot- 
land in the seventeenth century. Hist. a. 
Applied to the Exclusioners who opposed the 
succession of James, Duke of York, to the 
Crown, on the ground of his being a Roman 
Catholic, Hist . 1679. 8* Hence, from 1689. an 

adherent of one of the two great parliamentary 
parties in England. (Opp.toToRYj now mostly 
superseded by Liberal.) 170a. 4. Amor . Hist . 

a. An American colonist who supported the 
American War of Independence 1768, b. A 
member of a party formed in 1834 from a fusion 
of the National Republicans and other elements 
opposed to the Democrats ; it was succeeded in 
1856 by the Republican party 1834. 

1. 1 am as sorry to sea a man day, even a whlgue, as 
any of themaelfi C la va* house r All that opposed 
the Court came in contempt to oe called Whiggs 
Burnet. I have always said, the first W. was the 
Devil Johnson. 

B. adj. That is a W 5 of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a W, or Whigs ; holding the 
opinions or principles of a W, 1681. Hence 
Whig v . trans. to behave like a W. towards ; 
intr. to play the W. Whi'ggish a. having 
something of the character of a W., inclined to 
Whiggism (usu. hostile or contempt.) \ transf. 
liberal, 4 broad’; Whi*ggish-ly ado., -neea, 
Whlggamore (hwi*gim5*i). Hist. 1649. 
| Origin obsc. N.E.D.] One of a body of insur- 
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gents of the West of Scotland who In 1648 
marched on Edinburgh ; later (contempt.) m 
Whig sb.* x. 

Whiggery (hwpgori). 168a. [C Whig 
sb . 9 + -ery.J Whig principles or practice J 
Whiggism. (Mostly hostile or contempt.) 

Whiggism (hwi'giz’m). x666w [f.WHicjJ.* 
+ -ism. J The principles, tenets, or methods of 
the Whigs ; moderate or antiquated Liberalism, 

While (hwoil), sb. [Com. Tent. : OE. 
hwil time - OS., OHO. hwtl, ON. hvila bed, 
Goth, hweila i—OTeut. *htotlJ, f. Indo-Eur, 
(cf. L. quits, tranquillus ). ] Ll.A por- 
tion of time considered with respect to its 
duration. Now almost always in certain con- 
nexions (see below), b. with adj. expressing 
quantity, as good, great, little, short, etc.! form- 
ing esp. advb. phr. ■» for a (long, etc.) time OE. 

a. spec . The time spent (connoting the trouble 
taken or labour performed) in doing something. 
Now only in phr. worth the to. (now rare or 
arch.), worth one's w.. worth w . : often — = worth 
doing, profitable, advantageous. ME 

1. A rv. (a) ns sb. phr., a time, esp. a short or mode- 
rate time } contextually <=* a considerable time, some 
time, as in quite a tu. (colloq.)i (b) as adv. phr. *= for 
a (short or moderate) time. Once in a w. : see ONca 
That or this w. (now only with all preceding )j I haue 
this w. with leaden thoughts beene prest Shake. The 
tv. t (a) as advb. phr., during the time, meanwhile | 
(A) followed by conj. t the or that, and later with 
ellipsis « While conj. i {arch,). All the w>, during 
the whole time (that), a. It ia worth w. being a sol- 
dier in Ireland 1843. To make it worth (a person's) 
w.. to give (him) sufficient recompense. 

IL Time at which something happens or Is 
done ; occasion. Obs. exc. arch, or dial. OE. 

b. In exclams, of grief. Chiefly poet. Obs. or 
arch, late ME. c. With pL At whiles, at times, 
sometimes, at Intervals. Between whiles', see 
Between-whilrs. 1540. 

There are whiles.. when ye are altogether too.. 
Whiggish to he company for a gentleman like me 
Stevenson, t One w.. at one time, on one occasion, 
in one case (usu. opp. to another ur.). b. God help# 
the w., a bad world I aay Shako. 

While (hwoil), adv., conj., {prep.). [As 
adv., OE. hwile , instr. of hwil While sb. ; as 
conj., abbrev. of OE. phr. jd hwile tA. adv. 
At a time or times ; esp. at one time. . . at another 
time ; now . . . then -1633. B. conj. (or in conj, 
phr.) and prep. 1. W. (that): during the time 
that ME. b. (a) During the whole, or until the 
end, of the time that ME. ; (J) within, or before 
the end of, the time that ME. c. During which 
time ; and meanwhile, late ME. 9. transf. a. 
As long as, so long as (implying 'provided 
that 4 if only '). late MEL b. At the same time 
that; adversatively , when on the contrary or 
the other hand ; concessively, it being granted 
that ; occas. nearly — although X588. c. At the 
same time that, in addition to the fact that; 
often ^ and at the same time, and besides x86o. 
3. Up to the time that ; till, until. Now dial. 
(chiefly north.) ME. b. as 
up to the time of; until. 


b. as prep. Up to (a time). 
Now dial, (chiefly 


north.) 1450. 

1. b. (a) She told her • w. there was life there was 
hope 1 Fielding. ( b ) Lett ws be mery wyll we be 
here 1 145a c. Moses sate reading, w, I taught the 
little ones Golds a. a. b. W. they deny a Deity, 
they assert other things on far less reason :66a. C* 
The walls, .are decorated with white enamelled panel, 
ling, w. the frieze and ceiling are in modelled plaster 
1904. 3. They drank of the byshopis wyne Quhill 

they eulde drynk ne znair 1813. b. W. then, God ba 
with you SHAKa. 

While (hwoil), v. 1635. [f. While sb. 1 
trans. To cause (time) to pass without weari- 
someness; to pass or get through (a vacant 
time), esp. by some idle or trivial occupation. 
U su. with away Also, to beguile (sorrow, pain), 
b. intr. Of time : To pass tediously. Now dial. 
1719. 

Whilere (hwoil,e»u), adv. arch. OE. [orig. 
two words, While adv. and Ere.] — Erb- 

WHILE. 

That cursed wight, from whom I scapt whyleart 
Spenser. 

Whiles (hwoiU), sb. {advb. gen.) conj. 
(prep.), adv. Obs. or arch. ME. [orig.Tn&dvb. and 
conj. phr., as sunu-hwiles SomewHILE(s, oder* 
hwiles Otherwhile(s, formed with advo.-£ on 
sumhwile , oOerhzvile.] X. tx. In advb. phiaaesi 
e.g. that w. t at or during that time*, long w. t 
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tor a Iona while -1654. 

(While sb. a.) ME. 


a. 7 %# te., advb. and 
eonj. phrT — the while (While sb. a.) ME. 
a. We wyll wmlke vp and downe. .the wnylee 1540. 

U. i.conj. — While com/, z. ME. fb. trams/. 
«= While com/, a. -1665. fa. «?»/ and prep. 
Till, until -l6oz. 8* MI/.-WHILE 1. (In 
mod. use apprehended as sb. pi.) Chiefly Sc. 
X480. 

I. Fyghte ye, ray myrry men, whyllya ye may 1465. 

m. Ttvel. N. iv. iii. 09. 3. She took w. fits of distrac- 

tion 1799. W. whispering, w. lying still Stbvbmbon. 

Whillywba (hwHihwfi, -9), sb. Sc, 1680. 
[Origin obsc.] z. A wheedling or insinuating 
person ; a flattering deceiver, a. Wheedling 
speech, cajolery 1816. So Whl’Ilywha, Whi'lly 
vbs. trams, to take in or persuade by flattery ; 
to wheedle, cajole. 

Whilom (hwoi*ldm), adv. {adj.) Obs, or 
arch. [OE. hwilum, d&L pi. of While xJ.] fi 
At times -1600. a. At some past time ; once 
upon a time. ME. b. as adj. That existed, or 
was stich, at a former time ; former. 1453. 

a. b. Mexico.. that w. dependency of the Spanish 
Crown 1B68. 

Whilst (hvreilst), adv. and com/, late 
ME. [f. Whiles + -/ as in amongst , amidst.] 
i. a. In advb. phr. the w. (obs. or rare arch.), 
also as simple adv. (obs. exc. dial.) x During 
that time, meanwhile, b. The w., conj. phr. ; 
Duringthe time that, while. Obs. or rare arch . 
kte ME. a. conj. - While conj. z, b, c. late 
ME. 8‘ transf ■= While conj. a a, b, c X548. 
4 . conj. Till, until. Obs. exc. dial. 1520. 
Whim (hwim), sb. 1678, [See Whim- 
wham, j I. f 1. A fanciful or fantastic creation ; 
a whimsical object -x8ax. fb. A whimsical 
fellow. Addison* a. A capricious notion or 
fancy ; a fantastic or freakish idea 1697. b. gen. 
Capricious humour or disposition of mind 17a x. 
a. The scheme was no w. or the moment 189a. 

II. A machine, used esp. for raising ore or 
water from a mine, consisting of a vertical shaft 
with one or more radiating arms to which a 
horse or horses, etc. may be yoked and by which 
it may be turned 1738. Hence Whim v. trans. 
to desire capriciously, to have an odd fancy for ; 
intr. of the head: to be giddy (now dial). 
Whi-mxny a. of the nature of aw.; full of 
whims. 

Whimberry (hwi*mb£ri). local. OE. [As- 
similated f. f vhinberry, alteration of winberry 
JOE. winterize), by assoc, w. Whin 1 .J The 
bilberry or whortleberry. 


Whimbrel fhwi-mbrfl). 1530. [peril, f. 
Whimper v., from the bird's cry.] Applied to 
various small species of curlew, esp. Numenius 
phseopus. 

Whimper (hwirmpai). sb. 1700. [f. next.] 
A feeble, broken cry, as of a child about to burst 
Into tears ; a fretful cry. b. A similar cry of 
dogs, etc. zSxo. 

Whimper (hwimpai), v. 1513. [Echoic.] 
z. intr. To utter a feeble, whining, broken cry, 
as a child about to burst into tears ; to make a 
low complaining sound, b. trans. To utter or 
express in a whimper 1784. a. intr. Of an ani- 
mal, esp. a dog t To utter a feeble querulous 
try 1578. 8* Of running water or the wind : To 
make a continuous plaintive murmur 1705. 

s. The poors boys wnympereth a lytell, but he dare 
nat wepe for bis lyfe 1530. fig. The great Grecian 
youth, who whim per'd for more worlds to conquer 
six 5. Hence whimperer. 

Whimsical (hwimsik&l), a. (sb.) 1653. [f. 
Whims(t + -ie al.] x. Full of, subject to, or 
characterized by a whim or whims ; actuated by 
or depending upon whim or caprice. •• Cha- 
racterized by deviation from the ordinary as if 
determined by mere caprice ; fantastic, fanciful; 
freakish 1675. +b. Subject to uncertainty -1748. 

x. One Sir Roger de Coverley, a w. Country Knight 
SnoisoK. a. The Germans are w. animals In their 
appearance x8«6. b. Most the bread of Lifo be ground 
only by the winds of every Doctrine? and whunsicall 
Wind-MiUz? 1634. . 

B. sb. (in pL) A cant name fora section of the 
Tories in the reign of Queen Anne 1714. Hence 
Whlmalca*lity, the quality or state of being w. ; 
oddity, fantasticalness. WhimaicaMy adv., 

.Whixnay, whixnaey (hwi-mxi), sb. 1603- 
[peril* related to next as fiimsy to fiimrdamT] 
L fx. Dizziness, vertigo -1656. a. — Whim 
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sb. I. a. 1605. b. ■» Whim sb. I. ab, arch. 
1680. s. - Whim sb. I. z. 171a. 

a. Those vain Attempts of Flying, and Whimsies of 
passing to the Moon 17x3. 

II. — Whim sb. II. local. 1789. Hence Whim* 
ay-whamay — next a. 

Whim-wham (hwi*m t hwsem). 1599. [A 
reduplication with vowel-variation, like film- 
flam , trim-tram, similarly applied to trivial or 
frivolous things.] x. A fanciful or fantastic ob- 
ject ; fig. a trifle ; in early use chiefly, a trifling 
ornament of dress, a trinket, a. A fantastic 
notion, odd fancy 158a 
s. I have spent 700 pounds.. for her to learn music 
and whim-whams 1808. a. Such blind vnreasonable 
whim w hams 1588. 

Whin 1 (hwin). late ME. Tapp. orig. 
northern, and prob. of Scand. origin.] x.The 
common furze or gorse, UUx europeeus. (Often 
collect, pi. and sing.) 9. Applied to other prickly 
orthorny shrubs, as rest-harrow and buckthorn ; 
also to heather 1530. 8* With distinctive addi- 

tions, in local names of various prickly shrubs, 
late ME. 

3- Cammock, Lady-, Land-w. —petty w. (a). 
Heather-, Moor-, Moaa-, Needle- w. = petty w. (b). 
Petty v., (a) the rest-harrow, Ononis arvensis 1 (b) 
the needle-furze, Genista anglica. Hence Whi'XX- 
buah, a furze- bush. 

Whin 2 (hwin). Sc. and n. dial. ME. [Origin 
obsc.l - Whinstone. 

Comb. : W>rock, whinstone ; W.-aill, a sill or layer 
of whinstone 1 also, whinstone. 

Whlnchat (hwivi^fet). 1678. [f. Whin! 
+ Chat jJ.*] A small European bird, Pratin- 
cola rubetra, closely allied to the stonechaL 
Whine (hwsin), sb. 1633. [f. next.] An 
act of whining; a low somewhat shrill protracted 
cry, usu. expressive of pain or distress ; a sup- 
pressed nasal tone, as of feeble, mean, or un- 
dignified complaint ; a complaint uttered in this 
tone. 

A peevish w. in his voice like a beaten schoolboy 

Hazlitt. 

Whine (hwain), v. [OE. hwinan (only of 
the whizzing of an arrow) — ON hvina . ] x. 
intr. Of persons, also of animals, esp. dogs: 
To utter a low somewhat shrill protracted sound 
or cry, usu. expressive of pain or distress ; to 
cry in a subdued plaintive tone ME. a. To utter 
complaints In a low querulous tone ; to com- 
plain in a feeble, mean, or undignified way 1530. 
8- trans. a. To cause to pass away by whining ; 
to waste in whining 1607. b. To atter in a 
whining tone 1698. 

x. Yet canne thy* peuyshe gyrl neuer ceace whining 
and pulyng for fear Sir T. Mori. Thrice the brinded 
Cat hath mew'd.. Thrice, and once the Hedge- Pigge 
whin'd Shaxr. The bullets. . wbinedjthrougn the air 
1901. 3. a. Cor. v. vi. 98, H] 

Ron or m * 
adv. 

Wiling (hwiq), int. and sb. 1919. [Imita- 
tive. ] A word expressing a high-pitched ring- 
ing sound. 

Whlng (hwiq), v. 1889. [Onomatopoeic.] 
trans. and intr. To move with great force or 
impetus. 

Whinge (hwlndz), v. Sc. and n. dial. 1513. 
[Northern form of OE. hwinsian : — OTeuL 
*hwinis 6 jan, t root of kwinan to W hine. ] intr. 
To whine. Hence Whinge sb. a whine 250a 
Whinger (hwi'q 1 ®!, hwi'ndzax). Chiefly 
Sc. Obs. exc. Hist. 1540* - Whinyard, 
Whinner (hwrnax), v. local. 1700. [Fre- 
quentative of Whine i\] intr ; To whine 

(feebly). Also as sb. 

Whinny (hwini), sb. 1893. [£ Whinny 
v.] An act of whinnying ; the sound of this. 
Whinny (hwimi), a. 1489. [f. Whin sb .1 
+ -y >.] Covered or abounding with whins or 
furze-bushes. 

Whinny (hwi*nl), v. 1530. [Imitative; 
of. earlier whine, whrinny, and L. hinnire.] x. 
intr. Of a horse t To neigh, esp. In a low or 
gentle way ; alsooccas. of other animals or of 
inanimate objects, a. trans. To utter with a 
whinnying sound ; to express by whinnying 
1815. 

Whinstone (hwi*nst*on). 15x3, [IWhin* 
+ Stone sb.] A name for various very hard 
dark-coloured rocks or stones, as greenstone. 
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basalt, chert, or quartzose sandstone b. A 
boulder or slab of this rock 1585. 

b. Despair, .such as would have melted the heart of 
a whinstane Scott. 

Whiny fhwaini), a. 1854. [f. Whine sb. 
orv. + -Y l .T Characterized by whining ; disposed 
t o wh ine ; fretful. 

Whinyard (hwi’ny&xd). Now Hist. 1478. 
[Origin obsc; of. Whinger.] A short-sword, 
a hanger. 

Whip (hwip), sb. ME. [Partly f. next ; 
partly a. (M)LG. wippe , wip quick movement. 
Imp, etc.] I. 1. An instrument for flogging or 
beating, consisting either of a rigid roaor stick 
with a lash of cord, leather, etc. attached, or of 
a flexible switch with or without a lash, used for 
driving horses, chastising human beings, spin- 
ning a top, and other purposes. b. trans/. The 
occupation or art of driving horses ; coachman- 
ship 179a. a. An object resembling a whip ; a 
slender flexible branch of a plant, a switch ; a col- 
lection or gi owth of such branches 1585. 3. A 

blow or stioke with or as with a whip; a lash, 
stripe. Now only Sc. late ME. 4. One who wields 
a driving- whip ; a driver of horses. (Usu. with 
descriptive adj. or phr. expressing skill or style.) 
1775. 6- Hunting. — Whipper-in x. 1848. ft. 
(orig. whipper-in.) A member of a particular 
party in Parliament whose duty it is to secure 
the attendance of members of that party on the 
occasion of an important division 1853. 7. &• 

The action of ' whipping up ' the members ef a 
party for a Parliamentary division, or any body 
of persons for some united action 1828. b. A 
call or appeal to a number of persons for con- 
tributions to a sum or fund ; now esp. t v. -round 
(for some object of charity) 1861. c. The written 
appeal issued by a Parliament * whip * to sum- 
mon the members of his party 1879. 8. A pre- 
paration of whipped cream, eggs, or the like 
1756. 0- A movement as of a whip or switch# 

spec, a slight bending movement produced by 
sudden strain, as in a piece of mechanism 1889. 

1. fig . And I fonooth in lone. 1 that haue beene 
kmei whip 1 Shahs, Phr. IV. and spur (advb. usu 
with rids), at one's utmost speed, at a furious pace. 
IV. behind /, a cry to the driver qf a hone vehicle 
calling his attention to the presence of some one riding 
on the back of the vehicle without his knowledge, a. 
//am. in. i. 70. 4. You're a werygood and can do 
what you like with your horses Dicibni. 

II. ta. A sudden, brisk, or hasty movement; 
a start -1631. b. Fencing. A thrust in which 
the blade slides along the adversary’s blade 
1771. III. Something moved briskly. +1. Naut. 
— Whipstapf a. -1625. a. Each of the arms 
carrying the sails In a windmill 1759. 8* A 

simple kind of tackle or pulley, consisting of a 
single block with a rope rove through it ( single 
w.) ; used on board ship, etc., for hoisting, cap. 
light objects 2769. 

s. Double «/., «a on tv., tv. and runner, a standing 
block and a running block, the 'fall " of the former 
being attached to the latter. and derry ■ W m irsv- 
aaaav. 

TV. x. Needlework. An overcast stitch (sea 
Whip v. III. a) ; the portion of the stuff be- 
tween such stitches 1599. 9. Weaving . (Sea 

quot.) 1825. 

a. In the weaving of ribands and other ornamental 
works, many extraneous substances, totally uncon- 
nected with the warp or welt, are thrown ln...Theee 
. .are . .denominated whips. 1893, 

Wlrip, v. ME. [Early history uncertain; 
cf. (M)LG., Du. wtpfen to swing, leap, dance. 
Du. wlpstaart wagtail, LG. wipwap seesaw, etc. J 
I. To move briskly, x. intr. fa. To flap vio- 
lently with the wings. ME. only. b. gen. To 
make a sudden brisk movement j to move hastily 
or nimbly (almost always with advb. extension) 
x 440. a. trans. To move (something) suddenly 
or briskly; tu take, pull, strike, etc* with a 
sudden vigorous movement or action ; fig. to 
‘ come out with *, utter suddenly. Almost always 
with advb. extension, late ME. b. slang. To 
drink quickly, ' toss off * (usu. with of or ar^) 
x6oa c. To make a p quickly or hastily x6xx. 
t8- slang. To ran through with a sword thrust 
-1849. 4. Fencing, intr. To make a thrust in 
which the blade slides along the opponent's 
blade. Also trans. with the blade as obj. 1771. 
8* Naut., etc, trans. To hoist or lower with a 
whip 1769. 
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t. b* 1 whipt behind the Arms Skajcs. a. He.. 
|psps* behind me, whippet my pume away z6oo. 

n. To use a whip, strike with a whip. i. To 
ttrike or beat with or as with a whip. a. To 

S iinish or chastise with a whip or rod; to scourge. 

Iso loosely, to beat (esp. a child) with the hand 
or otherwise ; to spank, late ME. b. To drive 
envoy, out, etc. with a whip 1567. c. To drive 
or urge on (a horse, etc.) with strokes of a whip. 
Also (occas.) absol. 2587* d. Hunting. W. in : 
to drive (hounds) with the whip back into the 
pack so as to prevent them from straying; 
absol. to act as whipper-in. W. of: to drive 
(the hounds) with the whip away from the chase; 
absol. to give over the chase. 1739. e. To spin 
fa top) by striking it with a whip 1588. a. To 
beat up into a froth (eggs, cream, etc.) with a 
fork, spoon, or other instrument; to prepare (a 
fancy dish) in this way 2673. 3. Angling. To 

cast the line upon the water with a movement 
like the strokeof a whip ; to draw a fly or other 
bait along the surface by such a movement ; intr . , 
Or trans. with the bait or (usu ) the water as 
obj. 2653. 4. trans . To strike like a whip, lash ; 
to move or drive in this way 2699. b. intr. To 
lash ; also, to bend or spring like a whip or 
switch 287a. 5. trans . To bring, get, render, 

make or produce by whipping 2635. 6. fig. To 
vex, afflict, torment ; to punish, chastise ; toad- 
minister severe reproof or satire to 1530. fb. 
esp. imper. as a mild execration : » * confound’, 

1 hang f -287a. 7. To overcome, vanquish ; to 

Surpass, outdo. Now U.S. colloq. 2571. 8. To 
urge, incite, rouse; to revive 1573. g. (orig.yf^. 
from II. 2 d.) To summon to attend, as the 
members of a party for a division in Parliament. 
Const, in, up ; also simply or absol. 2769. tio. 
pa. ppl* Streaked, striped. (After F. Jouetti.) 
-2721. 

1. She deserves to be whipped, and sent to bed 
Thackeray, b. For whipping dogges from y* chart he 
1567. e. Thon disputes like anlnfant : goe w. thy 
Gigge Shaes. 6. b. W. me such honest knaues Shaks. 
7. The British can w. the whole airtb, and we can w. 
the British 1836. 

Phrases. To tv. the eat (chiefly dial, or techn. colloq.), 
t (a) to get drunk 1 (b) to work as an itinerant tailor, 
carpenter, etc. at private houses by the day ; (c) to 
play a practical ioke; (d) to practise extreme parsi- 
mony t (#) to shirk work on Mondayi (f) to win all 
the tricks at whist. To tv. the devil (or the old gentle- 
man ) round the Poet (U.S. around the stump) . to 
accomplish by underhand or roundabout means what 
Cannot be done openly or directly. 

m. To bind round or over. 2. trans. To over- 
lay (a rope, string, or other object) with cord, 
thread, or the like around closely and regularly 
round and round. Also, to bind (cord, etc.) in 
this way round something. 2440. b. To fasten 
or 'seize' by binding in this way 2760. a. 
Needlework, a. To sew over and over ; to over- 
cast. b. To draw into gathers, as a frill, by a 
combination of overcast and running stitch. 
*59* 

fWhip, int. and ado. 1460. (The vb.-stem 
used as Int. and adv. ] Suddenly, forthwith, in 
a trice ; quick 1 presto I -2806. 

Whip- in combination. 

1, Combs, of the sb. i as tv.- leaf her, -ma ker, -mark, 
smacking 1 tv . -shaped, -wielding ad in. j w.-beam, 
the white-beam 1 •bird, an Australian bird ( Psodophes 
crepitans ) with a note resembling the crack of a whip t 
•crane, a crane with a * whip ' for hoisting % -crop, 
lorwl name for several trees whose stems are used tor 
w. -stocks, as the white-beam (Pyrus Ana)i -fish, a 
chetodont fish, Heniochus macrolepidotus, having a 
dorsal spine elongated into a filament like a w.-lash ; 
•handle - t».- stock \ •Une (a) - Whifcobd z i (b) the 
rope of a 'whip ’ (Ww» sk III. 3)1 -man, a driver of 
honest dial, a carter | -master, a master who uses 
the whip | a (logger t -net, techn. name of a simple 
kind of network 1 -ray, n fish of the family Trygoni- 
dr having a b*»g slender flexible tail resembling the 
lash of a whip 1 a sting-ray 1 -scorpion, an arachjud 
•f the genus Thefyphonus or some allied genus having 
a long slender abdomen like a w.-lash 1 1 -snake, name 
for various serpents of long slender form like 
lash, as Masiia^hit fiageltffermis of N. America, 

X*!ft2SS.ifrsa.«^ 

butt-end of a whip 1 ••talk (dial.), -stick, -stock, the 
•tick or staff to which the lashofa whip Is attached ; the 
handle of a whipi -tail, name used (simply or attnh.) 
for any one of various animals having a long slender 
tall tike a w^laahi •worm, a parasitic, nemstoid 
worm of the genus Trickocephalus, coasts mg °f* 
■tout posterior and slender anterior part, like s w. 
stock with a lash. 
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a. The vb.-stem in comb. a. with second element in 
objective relation: w.-belly (-vengeance), slang , 
weak thin beer or other liquor } -cat, a workman who 
‘ whips the cat ' (see Whip v. II), b. in attrib. rela- 
t»n to second, element : tw.-gig ®* w.-tof ; -rod, a 
fishing-rod whipped or wound round with twine ; •sil- 
labub, whipped sillabub; -top ■■ Whipping-/*/. 

Whipcord (hwrpk/id). ME. [prob. f. 
Whip v . Ill, with later association of WHIP sb. 
I.J 2. A thin tough kind of hempen cord, of 
which whip-lashes or the ends of them are made, 
b. A piece of this material, as a whip-lash or its 
extremity 2500. c. attrib. Tough as w. 2879. 

a. transf. a. A kind of catgut 1880. b. A close- 
woven ribbed worsted material used for dresses, 
riding-breeches, etc. 1897. 3. Applied (simply or 
attrib.) to a. species of willow with very flexible 
shoots, as Salix purpurea or S. vitellina ; b. 
species of seaweed with long slender fronds, as 
Chorda Filum or Chordaria fiagelhformis 1812. 

1. He look* as hard as iron, and tough as w. x86z. 

Whi*p-gra:fting. 1657. [f. whip v. I. a.] 
Hort. (See guot.) 

The old-fashioned system of ' w.V.The stock is 
headed down and cut on one side only to receive the 
scion, which is cut with a long splice-cut and partially 
deft or notched 1876. 

Whip-hand (hwi*phiE*nd). 1680. [f. Whip 
sb. I. 2.] 2. The hand in which the whip is held 
in driving or riding ; the driver’s or rider's right 
hand 1809. a. ng. phr. To have the w. of : to 
have tho advantage or upper hand of, control. 
Hence in similar phr. 2680. 
fWhl-p-jack. 1556. [app. f. Whip v . II. 
+■ J ack sb .*] A vagabond or beggar who pre- 
tends to be a distressed sailor -2753. 

Whip-lash. 1573. [f. Whip sb. I. 2 + 

Lash sb . 1 2.] 2. The lash of a whip. a. transf. 
An object resembling the lash of a whip, as the 
vibraculum of certain polyzoans ; spec, a species 
of seaweed with long narrow fronds 2850. 

1. fig- The sharp w. of furious voices in the room 
below 1915. 

Whippable (hwi-p&b’l), a. 1853. [f. Whip 
v. II. 2 + -able.] Liable to be whipped. 
Whlpper (hwi pai). 155a. [f. Whip v. 

+ -SR 1 .J One who or that which whips. 2. 
One who beats or chastises with (or as with) a 
whip ; spec, an official who inflicts whipping as 
a legal punishment, f b. — Flagellant A. 2. 
-2782. a. A workman who hoists coal with a 
4 whip * 2835. 3. One who runs the coloured 

thread along the edge of a blanket 2881. 

Whipper-i-n. 1739. [f. phr. to whip in ; 

see Whip v. II. xd.'J 2. A huntsman’s assis- 
tant who keeps the bounds from straying by 
driving them back into the pack with a whip. 

b. In the £ame of hare and hounds, a runner 
whose business it is to keep the hounds in order 
1855. e. Racing slang. The horse last in a race 
or at any given moment of a race 289a. a. « 
Whip sb. I. 6. Obs. exc. Hist . 2772. 

Whi*pper-sna pper. 2674. [app. jingling 
extension of * whip-snapper a cracker of whips, 
on the model of the earlier snipper-snapper. ] 
A diminutive or insignificant person, esp. a 
sprightly or impertinent young fellow. 

Whippet (hwi-pet). 1550. [peril, fl Whip 
sb. or v. + -ET.] 2. A lively young woman ; a 

light wench ; how dial, a nimble, diminutive, 
or puny person, a. A small breed of dog ; now 
spec . a cross between a greyhound and a terrier 
or spaniel, used for coursing and racing, esp. 
in the north of England 26x0. b. transf. Mil. 
A light kind of ’ tank ' used in the last year of the 
war of 2924-18. 

Whipping (hwi*pii)), vbl. sb. 1540. [f. 

Whip v. + -ing *.] The action of Whip v . in 
various senses. 

attrib. and Comb, t fw. -cheer (foe.), flogging, fla- 
gellation ; -post, a post set up, usu. in a public place, 
to which offenders are or were tied to be whipped ; 
so -cart, -house ; -top, a top spun by whipping. 
Whipping, ppl. a . 2530. [£ Whip v. + 

-ING*.] That whips. 2. Moving briskly or 
nimbly ; acting vigorously or violently ; charac- 
terised by such movement or action. 9, Beating 
with or as with a whip ; flogging ; lashing 259a 

s. VP. Tern, a man who whips others or flagellates 
himself. 

Whi-pping-boy. 1647. A boy educated 
together with a young prince or royal personage, 
and flogged in his stead when he committed a 
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fault that was considered to deserve flogging 1 
hence alius. 

Whippletree (hwi-p'ltrl). 1733, [The first 
element is app. f. Whip.] *• Swingletree a. 

Whi-p-poor-wML 1747. [Echoic, from 
the bird’s note.] Popular name In U.S. and 
Canada for a species of Goatsucker, Antro- 
stomus ( Capritnulgus ) vociferus. 

Whippy (hwi-pi), a. 2867. [£ Whip sb. 

+ -Y ». J Resembling a whip ; esp. bending like 
a whip, flexible, springy. 

Whip-saw (hwiy,s§), sb. 2538. [LWhip 
sb. or v. + Saw sb. 1 } a. A long narrow two- 
handed saw. b. A frame-saw with a narrow 
blade, used esp. for curved work 1873. c. fig. (cf. 
the verb). Hence Whl-p-aaw v. intr . to work a 
w. ; trans. to cut with a w. ; Jig . {U.S. slang) to 
have or get the advantage of in two ways ; spec, 
at cards. Whi’p-saw yer, -saw ing vbl. sb. 
Whipstafif(hwi'p,staf). 1599. [Staff jA 1 ] 
2. The handle of a whip. +9. A handle attached 
to the tiller, formerly used in small ships -2769. 

Whipster (hwrpstai). 1589. [app. L 
Whip v. + -ster .1 i. A vague term of reproach, 
contempt, or the Tike. a. A lively, smart, reck- 
less, violent, or mischievous person. Obs. or 
dial. b. A wanton or licentious person, a de- 
bauchee. Obs. or dial. 2^93. c. A slight, in- 
significant, or contemptible person. (Often with 
the epithet puny, after Shaks.) 2604. One 
who wields a whip 1 a. a driver of horses ; b. 
one addicted to whipping or flogging -x8ac. 

1. c. I am not valiant neither : But euery Pume «, 
gets my Sword Shajcs. 

Whip-stitch (hwi*p,stit|). sb. (adv.) 1640. 
[f. Whip sb. + Stitch sk.] 2. Whip sb. IV. 
z. ta. As adv . or int. expressing sudden move- 
ment or action slang or colloq. -1706. 

1. Phr. (At) every tv., at short or frequent intervals 
(dial, and U.SX Hence Wlii'p-stitch v. trans. to 
sew with a w. 

WhPpsy-deTry. 2865. [app. connected 
w. Whip sb. III. a and Derrick sk.] A con- 
trivance for hoisting (esp. ore in shallow mines), 
consisting of a derrick with a * whip ’ attached, 
and worked by a horse or horses. 

Whip-tom-kelly. 1756. [Imitative, from 
the bird’s note.] Popular name for the Red- 
eyed Greenlet or * Flycatcher * ( Vireo olivaceus 
or Vireosylvia olivacia) of eastern N. America, 
and the Black-whiskered Greenlet ( Vireo bar- 
ba/ulus or Vireosylvia calidris) of the W. Indies. 

Whirl (hw5.il ), sb. late ME. [Partly a. 
MLG., MDu. xeervel or ON. hvirfill, partly t 
the vb.] I. x. The fly-wheel or pulley of a 
spindle, b. Rope-making. A cylindrical piece 
of wood furnished with a hook on which the 
ends of the fibre are hung in spinning 2794. 9. 

Bot. and Zool. «■ Whorl a. 2713. 3. Conch. — 
Whorl 3. 2682. 4. - Whorl 4. 286a. g. 

Angling. A spinning bait 2888. 

IL x. The action or an act of whirling; (swift) 
rotatory or circling movement ; a (rapid) tuna, as 
of a wheel, around an axis or centre 2480. a. 
Something, as a body of water or air, in (rapid) 
circling motion, or the part at which this takes 
place ; an eddy, a vortex 1547. 3. Swift or vio- 
lent movement, as of something hurled or flung, 
or of a wheeled vehicle, etc. ; rapid course : 
rush ; transf. and fig. Confused and hurried 
activity of any kind 255a. b. A confused, dis- 
tracted, or dizzy state of mind or feeling 1707. 

3. The w. of dissipation 1780. b. HU bead was ia 
a complete w. 1854, Hence Whifl-about. the ac- 
tion of whirling Aioiitf something that whiils about 1 
attrib. characterized by whirling about. WhiTly s. 
(rare) characterised by whirling or rotatory move* 
ment. 

Whirl (hw5il), v. ME. [prob. a. ON, 
hvirfia to turn about, whirl : — OTeut. *hwertil- i 
f. *hwerb- to rotate.] z. intr. To move in 9 
circle or similar curve; to circle, circulate; more 
vaguely, to move about in various directions, 
esp. with rapidity or force ; to be in commotion, 
9. To turn, esp. swiftly, around an axis, like 9 
wheel ; to spin, late ME. b. To turn round or 
aside quickly i86x. 3. trans. To cause to rotate 
or revolve, esp. swiftly or forcibly; to move 
(something) around an axis, or in a circle 01 
the like, late ME. 4. intr. To move along 
swiftly or as if on wheels ; gen. to go swiftly 
or impetuously, rush or sweep along, late ME. 
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5. tram. To drive (a wheeled vehicle) or convey 
in a wheeled vehicle swiftly ; gen . to drive or 
carry along Impetuously, as a strong wind or 
stream (now only with implication of circular 
movement), late ME. 6. To throw or cast with 
violence, hurl (esp. with rotatory movement, as 
from a sling). Also absol. 1440. 7. intr. To be 

affected with giddiness; to reel : usu. (now only) 
of the head or brain 1561. tb. trans. To affect 
with giddiness, to put in a whirl or tumult 
-x8ao. 

1. This world is not certeine ne stable, But whirlyng 
a bowteand mutable 1475. »- Fortunes wheels, Howe 

constantly it whyrleth styll about <563. 4. Tit. A - v. 
iL 49. 5. The winds begin to rise . . ; The last red leaf is 
whirl'd away Tennyson. 7. b. I am giddy: expects, 
tion whirles me round Shaks. Hence WliiTler, one 
who or that which whirls ; a revolving piece of me- 
chanism, as a potter’s whirling-table, etc. 

Whirl-, the sb. or vb. stem in Comb. 
tWhiTlbat, Who-rlbat. 1565. [Alteration 
of Hurlbat by substitution of Whirl for the 
first syllable.] - Cestus* -1700. 

Whd-rl-blasL 1798. [app. a Cumberland 
dial. wd„ for which Wordsworth is the earliest 
literary authority.] A whirlwind, hurricane. 

Whi*rlicote. Obs. exc. Hist, late ME. 
[Form doubtful ; app. orig. ivhirlecole, f. Whirl 
v. ; recorded by Stow in the form whirlicoti r, 
whence its later use.] A coach, carriage. 

Whirligig (hwouligig), sb. 1440. [f. 

Whirl- or Whirly- + Gig j/M] i. Name of 
various toys that are whirled, twirled, or spun 
round ; spec, t {a) a top or teetotum ; (£) a small 
spindle turned by means of a string; (c) a toy 
with four arms like windmill-sails, which whirl 
round when it is moved through the air. a. 
Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
having a whirling or rotatory movement ; spec. 
a roundabout or merry-go-round 1477* 8 

and fig. in various applications : (a) Something 
that is continually whirling, or in constant ac- 
tivity of any kind ; ( 6 ) circling course, revolution 
(of time or events) ; {c) an antic ; (d) a circling 
movement, a whirl 1589. b. A fickle, incon- 
stant, giddy, or flighty person x6oa. 4. A 
water-beetle of the family Gyrinidx, esp. the 
common species Gyrinus natator , found in large 
numbers circling rapidly over the surface of the 
water in ponds and ditches 1713. 5- advb. Like 

a w. ; with rapid circling movement 1598. 

3. And thus the whirlegigge of time brings in his 
reuen ges Shaks. at t rib. That intoxicating, inflam, 
matory, and w. dance, the waltz 1807. Hence Whi*r- 
Ugiff v. intr. to turn like a w.; to whirl or spin 
round. 

\Vbirllng (hw 5 \ilig), ///. a. late ME. [f. 
Whirl v. + -ino *.] That whirls, in various 
senses of the verb. 
fig. These are but wild and wherling words, my 
Lord Shaks. 

Collocations: w. blue, dull, artificial flies used in 
angling | W. plant the ‘telegraph-plant Pes me- 
dium gyransx -table, (m) a machine consisting es- 
sentially of a table contrived to revolve rapidly, used 
for experiments or demonstrations in dynamics, etc. ; 
{b) a horizontally rotating disk in a potter's lathe, 
carrying a mould which shapes the inside of a plate 
or other circular piece of ware. Hence Whi’rlingly 
eutv. 

tWhlTlpit. 1570. [Pit - next -1734. 
Whirlpool (hwSMlptfl). 1539. [fiWuiRL- 
+ POOL sb. x ) A place in, or part of, a river, 
the sea, or any expanse of water where there 
is constant (and usu. rapid) circular movement ; 
a (large and violent) eddy or vortex 1530. b. 
fig . esp. a destructive or absorbing agency by 
which something is figured as engulfed or swal- 
lowed up ; a scene of confused and turbulent 
activity 1539. 

b. In y* deepest whoorl pools of adnersities, faith 
may hold vs vp 157s. The Whirl-pool of Poetry suck'd 
pie in, and I fell a Rhiming <704. 

Whirl wig (hw5\ilwig). 1816. « Whirli- 

ng 4. 

Whirlwind (hw 5 -jlwind\ ME. [f. Whirl- 
+ Wind sb., prob. after On. hvitfilvindr. ] z. 
A whirling or rotating wind; a body of air 
moving rapidly in a circular or upward spiral 
course around a vertical or slightly inclined 
axis which has also a progressive motion over 
the surface of land or water, 3 . t~ansf. and fig. 
Something rushing impetuously like a whirl- 
wind ; a violent or destructive agency ; a con- 
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fused and tumultuous process or eonditlon. 
late ME. 

a. Mr. Pickwick concluded amidst a w. of applause 
Dickkns. Phr. To sow the wind and reap the w. 
(Hob. viii, 7), to indulge in reckless wickedness or 
fol I v, and suffer the disastrous consequences. 

Whirly-, obs. or dial. var. of Whirl-, as 
fwhirly-pool, -wind — Whirlpool, -wind. 
Whirr, whir (hw 5 i), sb. late ME. (See 
next.] fi. Violent or rapid movement, rush, 
hurry ; the force or impetus of such movement 
-1553. tb .fig. Commotion of mind or feeling ; 
a mental or nervous shock -1738. a. A con- 
tinuous vihratory sound, such as that made by 
the rapid fluttering of a bird's or insect's wings, 
by a wheel turning swiftly, or by a body rushing 
through the air 1677. 
a. A w. of unseen wings Southey. 

Whirr, whir, v . (adv. % inf.) late ME. 
(prob. of Scand. origin ; cf. Da. kvirre, Norw. 
kvtrra .] 1. trans. fa. To throw or cast with 

violence and noise -1605, b. To carry or hurry 
along, to move or stir, with a rushing or vibra- 
tory sound (now causal from a) 1608. a. intr. 
To move swiftly in some way with a continuous 
vibratory sound, as various birds, rapidly re- 
volving wheels, etc. late ME. a- To make or 
emit a vibratory sound 1804. b. dial. To snarl 
or growl ; to purr 1706. 4. The vb.-stem as 

ini. or adv., expressing a sudden or rapid 
movement with vibratory sound 1600. 

s. b. Per. iv. L at. 3. Grasshoppers whirring in the 
grass Stevenson. 

Whish (hwij), sb., int* 1808. [Imitative.] 
A soft sibilant sound, as of something moving 
rapidly through the air or over the surface of 
water. Also as int. 

Whish (hwij), v. 1518. [Imitative.] I. 
intr. To utter the syllable ‘ whish ' or a sound 
resembling it ; trans. to drive or chase by crying 
a whish 1 * a. To make a soft sibilant sound of 
this kind ; as a body rushing through air or 
water, the wind among the trees, etc. 1540. 
Whish, int. 1 Now dial. 1635. “ Hush ! 
Whisht (hwijt), sb. 1553. [f. Whisht 
int.) z. An utterance of ‘whisht 1* to enjoin 
silence, s. Silence ; in phr. to hold one's w., to 
keep silence. Sc. 1785. 

Whisht (hwijt), a. NowiA’a/. 1570- [Vari- 
ant of Whist a .] Silent, still, hushed. Hence 
Whi-shtly adv . 1548. 

Whisht (hwijt), in/. Now dial, late ME. 
[A natural utterance.] An exclamation enjoin- 
ing silence: Hush I Hence Whiaht v. (dial.) 
intr. to be silent ; trans. to silence, hush. 

Whisk (hwisk), sb. 1 late ME. [orig. wish, 
wysk ; partly f. Whisk v., partly ad. ON. visk. ] 
I. A brief rapid sweeping movement ; a light 
stroke of a brush or other sweeping implement. 
fig. The whicke of one of his Epigrams 1644. With 
a tv , in a w., in an instant. In a flash. 

II. 1. A neckerchief worn by women in the 
latter half of the X7th c. Obs. exc. Hist. 1644. 

a. A small instrument, usu. made of wire, for 

heating up eggs, cream, or the like 1666. 3. A 

bundle or tuft of hairs, feathers, etc. fixed on a 
handle, used for brushing or dusting 1739. 

b. A slender hair-like or bristle-like part or ap- 

pendage, as those on the tails of certain insects 
1618. c. The panicle or other part of certain 
plants used for making into brushes or brooms ; 
esp. the panicle of the common millet or ‘broom- 
corn ’ (Sorghum vulgare ) ; hence, the plant itself 
1757. d. A small ounch or tuft 184^. 4. A 

mechanical appliance having a whisking move- 
ment: a. A kind of winnowing-machine, b. A 
machine for winding yam. c. A cooper’s plane 
for levelling the chimes of casks. 1813. 

1. My wife., brought her a white w. ana put it on 
Pefys. 

attrib. And Comb . : w, broom ■ sense II. 31 W. 
seed, millet seed. 

Whisk, sb.* Obs. or dial. x6ar. [perh. f. 
next.] The earlier name of the card-game now 
callea whist. 

Whisk, v. (adv., int .), 1480. [orig. Sc. ; 
prob. of Scand. origin ; cf. Sw. viska to whisk 
(off), Da. vishe.) 1. intr. To move with a light 
rapid sweeping motion ; to make a single sud- 
den movement of this kind ; to move about or 
travel swiftly or briskly, b. as adv. or int. With 
a whisk, or sudden light movement 1750. a. 
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tram. To move (something) about, away, ete. 
with a light sweeping motion 25x3. b. in ref. 
to rapid travel 1694. a* To brush or sweep 
lightly and rapidly from a surface, esp. with a 
light instrument, as a feather or small brush 
x6ai. 4. To beat or whip with s rod of twigs 
or the like. Obs. in gen. sense t now, to beat 
up (eggs, cream, or the like) with a light rapid 
movement by means of a whisk. 1530. 

a. The squirrel. .there whisks his brush, end perks 
his ears Cow pea. 3. The beadle., whisked the 
crumbs off his knees Dickens. 4 Whites of Eggs beat 
up and whisk'd 'till It stand all in froth 1710. 

Whisker (hwi-sku). late ME. [f. Whisk 

v. + -BR 1 .] x. Something that whisks or is 

used for whisking ; applied to various objects, 
as a fan, a bunch of feathers used as a brush. 
Obs. or dial. a. slang or colloq. Something 
great or excessive ; esp. a great lie. Now ran 
or Obs. 1668. 3. The hair that grows on an 

adult man's face; formerly commonly applied 
to the moustache , and sometimes to (or includ- 
ing) the beard ; now restricted to that on the 
cheeks or sides of the face. a. pi. : usu. collec- 
tive 1600. b. sing. : formerly, a moustache; 
now, the hair on one side of the face ; also col- 
lect. 1706. 4. Each of a set of projecting hairs 

or bristles growing on the upper lip or about 
the mouth of certain animals ; also applied to 
a similar set of feathers in certain birds 1678. 
5. Naut. Each of two spars extending laterally 
on each side of the bowsprit, for spreading the 
guys of the jib-boom 1844. b. A lever for ex- 
ploding a torpedo 1880. 

3. a. A tall fellow, with, .very thick bushy whiskers 
meeting under his chin Dickens. Hence Whl'S* 
kered a. having whiskers 1 spec, as a descriptive Ap- 
pellation of particular species of animals, as ’whis- 
kered auk , tern. Whi’akerless a. Wnla'kery 
a. having large whiskers. 

Whiskey 2 Bee Whisky. 

Whiskied (hwi*skid), a. ran. 1850. [L 
Whisky sb. 1 + -ed *.] Saturated or tainted with 
whisky. 

Whiakified (hwi*skifaid\ a. 180a. [f. 

Whisky sb. 1 ; see -fy.] Affected by excessive 
drinking of whisky. 

Whisky, whiskey fhwi-ski), sbA 1715. 
[Short for + whishybae, var. Usquebaugh. In 
mod. trade usage, Scotch whisky and Irish 
whiskey are thus distinguished in spelling.} A 
spirituous liquor distilled orig. in Ireland and 
Scotland, and in the British Islands still chiefly, 
from malted barley, in U.S. chiefly from maize 
or nre. With a and pl. t a drink of whisky. 

lr.-and.milk , soda, .water, mixed or diluted drinks. 
He., went home .. for his wbiskey-and- water Dick kns. 

attrib . and Comb., ns w.-punch, still, - toddy ; w. 
Insurrection, rebellion US. Hist., an outbreak in 
Pennsylvania in 1794 against an excite duty on spirits! 

w. ring US. Hut., a combination of distillers and 
revenue officers formed in 187a to defraud the govern- 
ment of part of the tax on spirits 1 -atraight US. 
slang, whisky without water. 

Whisky, whiskey, sb* 1769. [app. L 
Whisk v. +-Y 1 , from its swift movement.] A 
kind of light two-wheeled one-horse carriage, 
used in England and America in the late x8th 
and early 19th c. 

WhHsky, a. rare. 178a. [f. Whisk v. +■ 
-Y *.] Light and lively, flighty. 

Whisky jack (hwrski^sek). 177a. [Al- 
tered f. next by substitution of jack for John.) 
Popular name for the Common Grey Jay of 
Canada, Perisoreus canadensis , 

Whisky John (hwi*ski,d^n]. 177a. [Cor- 
ruption of Amer. Indian name (Cree wishatjan).] 
— prec. 

Whisper (hwPspai), sb. 159 6. [f. nest] 

x. An act or the action of whispering the low 
non-resonant quality of voice which character- 
ires this x6o8. b. Phonetics. Speech or vocal 
sound without vibration of the vocal cords and 
with contraction of the glottis 1856. c. A whis- 
pered word, phrase, or speech 1599, a. A 
secret or slight utterance, mention, or report ; 
a suggestion, insinuation, hint ; with negative, 
the slightest mention, the • least word r 1596. 
8 . fig. A soft rustling sound resembling or sug- 
gesting that of a whispering voice 1637. 4. attrib. 
Uttered in a whisper x6a6. 

s. Secret* which he always communicates In a w. 
Johnson. Stage w. : see Stage sb. e. Hen V, XV. 
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Chor. 7. a. At least the w. goes so Rhaics. No 
one raises even a w. of reproach against Peel 1897. 

Whisper (hwi-spax), v. [OE. *hwisprian 
(only Northumh., glossing L. murmur are), of 
imitative origin. Cl. O. wtspem, ON. hviskra.] 
1. intr. To speak softly 'under one's breath/, 1. e. 
without the resonant tone produced by vibration 
of the vocal cords ; to talk or converse in this 
way, esp. in the ear of another, for the sake of 
secrecy, a. tram . To say, tell, communicate, 
utter, or express by whispering 1588. 8- To 

address in a whisper ; to tell, inform, bid, or 
ask in a whisper 1540. 4. a. intr. To speak or 
converse quietly or secretly about something 
(usu. implying hostility, malice, etc.) ; also (with 
negative) to speak ever so slightly, to say * the 
least thing* about something 1515. b. tram . 
To say, report, or utter quietly, secretly, or con- 
fidentially ; also (with negative), to say the least 
word of 156a. c. with adv. or advb. pkr . To 
bring into or out 0/ something, or to take away, 
by secret (esp. malicious or slanderous) speech 
1631. 5. intr. fig. To make a soft rustling sound 
resembling or suggesting a whisper 1653. 6. 

tram. fig. To suggest secretly to the mind ; also, 
to express or communicate by a soft rusLling 
sound 1640. b- with the person, etc. as obj. 
1605. 

a. What did you w. In your Ladies care ? Shaks. 3. 
Mins Jane . . whispered her lister to observe how 
jealous Mr. Cheggs was Dickens. 4. a. All myne 
enemyei w. together agaynit me Bible (Great) Ps 
xlL 7. b. This newes was first wispercd here the 19th 
November. 1698. Some vague rumour.. which had 
been whimpered abroad Dickens. 3. No tree is heard 
to w„ bird to ling Gbay. 6. b. What devil whispered 
thee to marry such a woman ? 1761. Hence Wbi'B- 
pored ppL a. Whi spering ppt. a. that whispers; 
uttered in a whisper ; reporting something secretly or 
confidentially j «ly adv. 

Whisperer (hwi’sparai). 1547. [f. prec. + 
-ER l .] One who whispers. 1. One who speaks 
In a whisper 1567. b. An appellation for cer- 
tain horse-breakers, said to have obtained 
obedience by whispering to the horses 1810. a. 
One who communicates something quietly or 
secretly ; esp. a secret slanderer or tale-bearer 
*547- 

Whlspering(hwi*sp3rir)), vbl sb. OE. [f. 
as prec. + -ing ». J The action of Whisper vb. 
in various senses. 

Foule whisp ’rings are abroad Shake. The Garings 
and Whisperings of the Ladies and Gentlemen Rich 
ardron. The w. of the leaves,.. and the plashing of 
the fountains Scott. The whisperings of her womanly 
nature .caused her to shrink from any unmaiden ly 
action Mrs. Garkbll. 

attrib. w.-gallery, a gallery or dome, usu. of cir- 
cular or elliptical plan, in which a whisper «r other 
faint sound at one point can be heard by reflexion at 
a distant point where the direct sound is inaudible. 

Whist l h wist), *3.1 Irish. 1897. | f. W H 1ST 

v. or •nt.'] Silences in phr. to hold ones w., 
to keep silence. 

Whist (hwist), *3.® 1663. T Altered f. 

Whisk j 3. 2 ] A game of cards played (ordi- 
narily) by four persons each having a hand of 
13 cards ; one of the suits is trumps (see Trump 
* 3 .* i) ; the players play in rotation, each four 
successive cards played constituting a trick , in 
which each player after the leader must follow 
suit if he holds a card of the suit led. otherwise 
may discard or trump ; points are scored ac- 
cording to the number of tricks won and some- 
times also by honours or highest trumps held 
by each pair of partners. 

Dummy tv. : Me Dummy sb. 9. Dupiicatt w., a form 
tn which the hands played are preserved and played 
again by the opposing partners. Long w. f a form in 
which the score is ten points with honour* counting. 
Short w- the form now usual in England, in which the 
•core is five points with honours counting. 

attrib. and Comb* as w.-c/ub, -party* -plover ; w.- 
drive, a party of progressive w. (see Peookessive a. 
a b) usu. played for prtsea 

Whist (hwist), a. arch, and dial, late ME. 
[f. Whist ini A Silent, quiet, hushed; free 
from noise or disturbance. (Usu. predic.) b. 
Keeping silence in relation to something ; say- 
ing nothing about the matter 1577. 

Curtsied when you haue, and kist the wilde wau« 

w. Shaks. b. The Heybrooks were w. folks about 
their concerns 1880. Hence Whi-stly adv. 

Whist, v. Pa. t and pple.whi*atcd, whist. 
1541. [f. next.] 1. intr. To become or be 
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silent, keep silence, arch, and dial. 1547. ta. 
tram. To put to silence ; to hush -z6oa. 
Whist (hwist), ini. Now dial late ME. 
[ A natural utterance.] An exclam, to command 
silence: Hushl 

Whistle (hwiVl), sb. [OE. hwist le, related 
to hwist lion (see next).] 1. A tubular wind 
instrument of wood, metal, or other hard sub- 
stance, having a more or less shrill tone ; a 
shrill pipe. a. cvlloq. A joc. name for the mouth 
or throat as used in speaking or singing, late 
ME 8. An act of whistling ; Uie sound of this, 
esp. as a call or signal to a person or animal, 
or as an expression of surprise or astonish- 
ment. Also, the act of sounding or the sound 
made by a whistle or pipe. 1447. b .fig. or in 
fig. phrases : Call, summons 1539. c. The clear 
shrill voice or note of a bird or of certain other 
animals 1784. d. Any similar sound, as of wind 
blowing through trees, etc. 1648. 

x. BoatKwain with your w. command the Saylors to 
the upper deck 1610. The w. sounded, and the train 
began.. to glide out of the station 1898. Penny w., 
tin w., a musical toy, usu. of tin and pierced with six 
boles. At clean , clear , dry as aw. i A first rate shot ; 
. . head taken off as clean as a w. 1849. iBox or (Sc.) 
hist 0/ whistles', a contemptuous phr; for a church 
organ. To pay ( too dear ) for ones w., to pay more 
for something than it is worth, a. To wet (err on. 
whet) one's w„ to take a drink (esp. of alcoholic liquor). 
3. b. Ready to run at every mans w. 1639. Phr. (A Tot) 
wo* th aw. 1 1 haue beene worth the w. Shaks. 

Whistle (hwiVl), v. [OIL huns(t)lian, 
wistlian , f. an echoic root + -LE 3.] I. x. intr. 
To utter a clear, more or less shrill sound or 
note by forcing the breath through the narrow 
opening formed by contracting the lips; esp. as 
a call or signal, also as an expression of derision, 
etc., later more usu. of surprise or astonish- 
ment ; also, to utter a melody or tune consisting 
of a succession of such notes, esp. by way of 
idle diversion, a. To utter a clear shrill sound, 
note, or song, as various birds and certain other 
animals ; to pipe OE. 8* To produce a shrill 
sound of this kind in any way, esp. by rapid 
movement, as the wind, a missile, etc. 1480. 
b. To rustle shrilly, as silk or other stiff fabric. 
Obs. or dial. 1633. 4. To blow or sound a 

whistle ; to sound as a whistle 1530. 5. trans. 

To produce or utter by whistling, as a tune or 
melody ; to express by whistling 1530. 6. To 

shoot or drive with a whistling sound 1697. b. 
To make (one’s way) with whistling 1853. 

1. He whistled thrice for bis little foot-page Scott. 
Richard, whistling to the dog, led the way 1905. 
To to. for a wind, tn ref. to the common superstitious 
practice among sailors] The more we whistled for the 
wind The more it did not blow Hood. 3. The wind 
whistled through the cracked walls Dickkns. b. 
Brave Glorie puffing by In silks that whistled G. Her- 
bert. 5. Those tunes., that he heard the Car-men w. 
Shaks. 

II. 1. a. To call, summon, bring, or get by 
or as by whistling i486, b. (With away, off, 
etc.) To send or dismiss by whistling (esp. as a 
term of falconry) ; also fig. to cast off or abandon 
lightly : so to w. dtnvn the wind (the hawk being 
usu. cast off against the wind in pursuit of prey, 
but with the wind when turned loose) 1555. 
9. To go w. 1 to go and do what one will, to 
occupy oneself idly or to no purpose (esp. in 
phrases expressing contemptuous dismissal, or 
the like). To w. for : to seek, await, or expect 
in vain, to go without, colloq. 1513. +3- intr. 

and trans. To speak, tell, or utter secretly ; to 
give secret information, turn informer -18x5. 

1. b. Oth. 111. iii. 96a. Having accepted my love 
you cannot w me down the wind although 1 were of 
no account Troi lope. r. This being done, let the 
Law goe w. Siiaks. She.. rode off, telling him he 
might w. for his money 188s. 3. Wint. T. iv. iv, 948. 

Whistler (hwiVlai). [OE. hwistlere , f. 
hwist lian Whistle v. j A person, animal, or 
thing that whistles. x. a. One who sounds or 
plays upon a whistle or pipe. Now rare . b. 
One who whistles with the lips 1440. e. A 
keeper of a 1 whistling-shop * 1821. a. a. A bird 
that whistles : applied locally to various species; 
also spec, used of some nocturnal bird having a 
whistling note believed to be of ill omen 1590. 
b. (tr. Canadian F. sifileur.) A large species of 
marmot, Arctomys pruinosus , found in moun- 
tainous parts of N. America i8ao. c. A broken- 
winded horse that breathes hard with a shrill 
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sound X894. 8- Something that makes a whist- 

ling sound x8xa. 

a. a. The W. shrill, that who so h cares, doth dy 

Spknsbr* 

Whistling (hwiVliq), vbl. sb. [OE. hwist - 
lung, f. hwist lian Whistle v.] The action of 
the vb. Whistle, in various senses. 
attrib. 1 w. poet, a post beside a railway-line, on 
passing which the engine-whittle is sounded ; -nnop 
stung, a room in a prison in which spirits were secretly 
sold without a licence (a signal being given by whist- 
ling to escape detection). 

Whittling, ppl . a. late ME. [f. Whistle 

v. +■ -ing *.] That whistles, in various senses. 
To dance our ringlets to the w. Winde Shaks. Prev. 

A w. woman and a crowing hen Is neither fit for God 
nor men. 

W. buoy, a buoy fitted with a whittle which is auto- 
matically sounded by the movement of the waves 1 
W. dick, any of various species of thrush, esp. of 
the Australian genus Collurictncla 5 w. duck, various 
species of duck, as the golden-eye and the widgeon ; 

w. marmot — whistler a b ; w. thrush, local name 
for the song-thrush. 

Whit (h wit), *3.1 Now arch, or literary. 
1480. [Early modE. whyt, wyt, app. an altera- 
tion of wight in no wight , little wight (see 
Wight sb.).] A very small or the least portion 
or amount ; a particle, jot ; freq. in phrases used 
advb., esp. with negative expressed or implied. 

Every w* the whole. Never a w., not a to., none 
at all. A w., to a very small extent, very little ; any , 
w., one tv., to the least amount, in the feast degree | 
every to., completely, thoroughly, quite (in late use 
almost always with as in comparisons of equality)] I 
have written.. a whole cartload of things every w. as 
pood as this 167s. Never, not (etc.) a to., no w., not 
in the least, not at all t You don't seem one w. the 
happier at this Siirridan. 

Whit, int (adv.), *3.®, v. 1833. [Imitative.] 
A word expressing a shrill abrupt sound, as of 
a bird's chirp, etc. 

White (hw;riO, sb. OE. [absol. uses of 
White a.J x. The translucent viscous fluid 
surrounding the yolk of an egg, which becomes 
white when coagulated (usu. in full, thew. of an 
egg, pi. whites of eggs, or, as a substance, w. or 
the w. of egg). a. The white part (sclerotic 
coat) of the eyeball, surrounding the coloured 
iris (usu. in full, the w. of the eye), late ME. 3. 
The white or light-coloured part of some sub- 
stance or structure, as flesh, wood, etc. late ME. 
4. Archery . a. The white target usu. placed on 
the butt. arch, or Hist. 1456. b. In modern 
practice, a circular band of white on the target, 
or each of two such bands (inner and outer w .) ; 
hence, a shot that hits this 1687. 5. a. Printing. 
The blank space in certain letters or types ; a 
space left blank between words or lines 1594. 
b. Drawing etc. pi. White or blank parts 1899, 
6. White cloth or textile fabric: applied spec, to 
various particular kinds ; often in pi. ME. 7, 
White clothing or array ; usu. in phr. in w. 
ME. b, pi. White garments or vestments; 
spec, (a) surplices worn by clergymen, choris- 
ters, eta (now chiefly Hist .) ; (b) white trousera 
or breeches i6aa. 8. «« Blank sb. 1. Hist . 
17x6. 0- White wine, late ME. 1 o. An animal 
of a species, breed, or variety distinguished by 
a white colour (chiefly as a fanciers abbrev.) 
1330. ix. A white man ; a person of a race 
distinguished by light complexion 1671. 19. 

Either of the white balls in billiards 1856. 13* 

a. Applied variously to any white body or sub- 
stance 1540. b. As a specific name (chieflyinpf.) 
for various manufactured articles and products 
of a white colour; as pins, sugar, flour, etc, 
1690. 14. pi. Fop. name for leucorrhcea 157a. 

1 5. White colour or hue ; white coloration or 
appearance. Sometimes semi -eoncr. OE. b. 
Whiteness or fairness of complexion ME. ift, 
A white pigment ; often with defining word de- 
noting a particular kind, as Chinese , flake, 
Spanish w., etc. 1546. 17. A member of any 

one of certain political parties (from the colour 
of the badge worn) 1680. 18. Short for white 

squadron 1704. 19. The player who holds the 

white pieces at chess or any similar game 1750. 

«• Phr. To turn up the whites 0/ one's eyes (usu., in 
affected devotion, but also in death, in astonishment, 
horror, etc.). 4. a .fig. Twas I wonne the wager, 
though you hit the w. Shake. 5. b. If a plate Is 
over-exposed . .the whites will be muddy, and the 
blacks lacking in richness 189s. si. Poor whites** 
poor whits folks * (ses next 4). 13 a- 1 To spit w* 
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to eject frothy-white sputum from a dry mouth. 
IS. Provb. phr. To call tv. black, to turn w. into black. 
b. Varying her Cheekf by Turin, with w. and red 
Drvden. 

Phrases. In black and tv. t see Black a. In the tv. 
said of cloth in an undyed state ; hence of manafac 
factored articles generally in an unfinished state. 

White (hweit), a . [Com. Tent; OE. 
kwit s — O Teut. *ktvttoM, f. (ult.) Indo-Eur. base 
*kmid - to be bright.] i. Of the colour of snow 
or milk ; having that colour produced by reflec- 
tion, transmission, or emission of all kinds of 
light in the proportion in which they exist in 
the complete visible spectrum, without sensible 
absorption, being thus fully luminous and de- 
void of any distinctive hue. b. Of the colour 
of the hair or beard in old age; also transf. 
white-haired, hoary ME. a. a. Of a light or 
pale colour: applied to things of various in- 
definite hues approaching white, esp. dull or 
pale shades of yellow OE. b. Of metal, or ob- 
jects made of metal, of a light grey colour and 
lustrous appearance OE. c. Colourless, un- 
coloured, as glass or other transparent substance 
OE. d. Blank, not written or printed upon 
xx66. 3. Of or in ref. to the skin or complexion : 
Light in colour, fair. Now rare or Obs. OE. 
4. Applied to those races of men (chiefly Euro- 
pean or of European extraction) characterized 
oy light complexion 1604. b. slang or colloq. 
(orig. U.S.'S Honourable ; square-dealing 1877. 
g. Pale, pallid, esp. from fear or other emotion. 
Also in allusive phrases expressing cowardice, 
and trams/, (as in w. rage). 1508. 6. a. Clothed 

or arrayed in white ; spec, belonging to an eccl. 
order distinguished by wearing a white habit 
ME. b. Regarded as specially associated with 
royalist and legitimist causes (as in the white 
flag of the Bourbons) ; hence applied in recent 
times to certain constitutional or anti-revolu- 
tionary parties And the policy for which they 
stand (cf. Red a. I. 9 b) 1749. 7 .fig. Morally 

or spiritually pure or stainless ; spotless, inno- 
cent OE. b. Free from malignity or evil intent ; 
innocent, harmless, esp. as onp. to something 
characterized as black : chiefly in phr. tv. lie (Lie 
j*. 1 x), to. magic (Magic sb. 1) 1651. 8. Chiefly 

of times and seasons : Propitious ; auspicious, 
happy. Now rare. 1639. f©. Highly prized, 

precious; dear, beloved -i8ai (see white 
BOY 1). +10. Specious, plausible -18x5. 

z. A* tv. as (or whiter than) snorv, milk , a lily , etc. ; 

I am aa w. as driven snow compared to some black- 
guards 1885. 3. Fair be their wives, right lovesom, 

w. and small Dunbar. 4. The W. Australia policy — 
the determination to keep Australia w. xgai. Poor w. 
folks or trash , a contemptuous name given in America 
by negroes to white people of no substance, b. As w. 
a man as I ever knew 1877. 5* 1 shame to weare a 

Heart so w. Shake She is as w. as a sheet 1866. To 
bleed (a person, etc.) «/., to drain completely of re- 
sources. 6. b. Boswell, in the year 1745,.. wore a w. 
cockade, and prayed for King fames. Johnson. 

Special collocations and Combs. : w. ash, a species 
er variety of ash with light-coloured wood; hence 
6 colloq .) an oar ; w. bonnet [Bonnet sb. 7.1 a fic- 
titious bidder st sn auction; w.-book [tr. med.L. 
liber albus\ a book of official records or reports bound 
In white 1 w. brass, an alloy of copper and zinc, con- 
taining a large proportion of the latter ; W. bread, 
bread of a light colour, made from fine wheaten flour, 
as disL from brown broad ; w. corpuscle, a colour- 
less blood -corpuscle, a leucocyte ; -ear, a gasteropod 
resembling, or having some part resembling, a w. ear ; 
e.g. one of the family Vanicoridm. having a w.-ribbed 
shell with a wide opening t w. elephant (see Els- 
rHANT 1)1 W. ensign, sn ensign (Ensign 5) with a 
white ground 1 -face, a name for Hereford cattle; 
w.fsatl tier (see Fsathks sb. x) 1 -fellow, applied by 
Australian natives to a w. man ; w. flag, (a) a fla g of 
a w. colour displayed in token of peaceful intention, 
desire for parley, or surrender ; (b) tbe national flag of 
France before the Revolution ; W. flux, leucorrhcca ; 
•heart (io full tv. -heart cherry), a light-coloured 
variety of cultivated cherry; W. House, pop. name 
for the official residence of the President of the U.S. 
st Washington; w. Iron, ( a ) tinned iron, tin-plate; 
(1) cast iron of a silvery colour containing a large pro- 
portion of carbon ; w. lead, a compound of lead car- 
bonate and hydrated oxide of lead, much used as a 
w. pigment ; tv. lead ore, native carbonate of lead, 
eerusitei w. letter Printing, occasional name for 
the (now) ordinary or * roman ® style of type, as disL 
from Black- lkttkb ; w. lie (see 7 b)t w. matter, 
the fibrous matter of the brain and spinal cord. Si 
diet, from the grey matter 1 w. metal, applied to 
various alloys of a light grey colour ; w. monk, a j 
Chterdan monk, so called from the colour of his 
habit of undyed wool ; w. mouse, (a) an albino va- 1 
riety or fancy breed of tbe common bouse mouse ; 
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(b) the collared lemming, Cunt cuius torquatns r w. 
night (tr. F. nuit blanche), s sleepless night ; w. 
note Mus. t a note with an open heaa, as a semibreve 
or minim; w. paper, (a) paper of a w. colour; (b) 
tochn. blank paper, not written or printed upon j (c) 
an official document printed on w. paper; w. plague, 
tuberculosis; w. point, a moth (Leucania albipuncta) 
having a w. dot on each forewing; -pot, a dish made 
(chiefly in Devonshire) of milk or cream boiled with 
egg* flour, spices, etc 1 to w. pudding ; w. rose, 
the emblem, and hence a designation, of the House of 
York in tbe Wars of the Roses ; also adopted by the 
Jacobites in the x8th c; W. Russian, (a) a Rus- 
sian of the stock inhabiting the western part of 
Russia; (b) the dialect of these; w. sale, a sale 
of linen (Lwxn sb. 3) and the like ; w. sauce, a sauce 
made with flour, milk, and butter, seasoned or sweet- 
ened and used as a dressing for food ; w. scourgs, 
tuberculosis ; w. sheet, in phr. referring to the per- 
formance of penance in a sheet ; -skin, a w. man (cf. 
redskin) ; w. slave, a w. person who is or is treated 
like a slave; freq. attrib. in t v. -slave traffic, so w. 
slaver, w. slavery (spec, in ref. to prostitution) ; 
w. squadron, one of the three squadrons into which 
the Royal Navy was formerly divided; w. squall 
(see Squall sb . 1 1 c) ; -stocking, one who wears w. 
stockings ; occas. applied to a horse with w. legs; w. 
Stone, in provb. phr. to mark with a w. stone , to 
reckon as specially fortunate or happy (in allusion to 
the use of a w. stone among the ancients as a memorial 
of a fortunate event) ; -tip, an artificial fly; w. vine, 
(a) the common bryony, Bryonia, dioica ; (0) traveller's- 
joy, Clematis Vitalba\ -weed, name in N. America 
for the ox-eye daisy (Chrysanthemum Leucanike- 
mum)\ W. wheat, wheat with w. or light-coloured 
grain ; w.-wing, local name for (n) the chaffinch ; (b) 
l/.S. the w.-winged scoter, CEdemia fusca derlandi ; 
(c) w.-wing dove, a dove of the genus Melopolia \ w. 
wings, (a) sails ; (b) ( l/.S.) a person, esp. a street 
sweeper, wearing a white uniform ; w. witch, a witch 
(or wizard) who uses witchcraft for beneficent pur- 
poses : cf. Whit* a. 7 b ; -wood, any of various trees 
with w. or light-coloured wood, as the N, Amer. tulip- 
tree, the W. Indian wild cinnamon, etc. ; also, the wood. 

Parasynthetic Combs., as tv. -armed, -handed, -hat- 
ted, -lipped, -whiskered, etc. ; w. -blooded, having 
light-coloured or colourless blood, without red cor- 
puscles, as most invertebrates; -eyed, having w. 
eyes ; having the iris of the eye white, or having w 
plumage round the eyes ; -haired, having w. hair, 
esp. from age ; also, covered with w. hairs or down, 
as a plant ; -winged, having w. wings ; often in spe- 
cific names of birds having the wings wholly or partly 
w. Hence White-ly a>iv. so as to be or appear w. j 
with a w. colour or aspect. 

White (hwsit), v . [OE. hwUian , t hwit 
White a.Y ti- intr. To become white -1471. 
fa. trans. To make white -1721. b. spec. To 
cover or coat with white ; to whitewash. Now 
rare . ME +c. To bleach ; to blanch -171*. 
d. Printing. To spacer/ (matter) with ■ white . 
White ant : see Ant. 

Whitebait (hwai-tte't). 175a [f. White 
a. -*■ Bait sb . ; so called from its former use as 
bait.] A small silvery-white fish (the fry of 
various fishes, chiefly the herring and sprat), 
caught in large numbers in the estuary of the 
Thames and elsewhere, and esteemed as a deli- 
cacy. b. Applied to other small fishes in dif 
ferent parts of the world resembling this and 
used as food 1882. 

Whitebeaxn (hwortb/m). 1705. [Origin 
obsc.] A small tree, Pyrus Aria, having large 
leaves with white silky hairs on the under side. 
Whiteboard (hwai-tbDid). 1450. x. An 
old man with a white beard. 9. Australia. The 
plant Styphelia ericoides , from the white hairs 
on the corolla 1898. 

White boy, whi-teboy. 1599. +l A 
favourite, pet, or darling boy : a term of endear- 
ment for a boy or (usu.) man -1821. 9. (usu. 

with capital.) Adopted by or applied to the 
members of various illegal, rebellious, or riotous 
associations 1644 ; spec, in Irish Hist, a mem- 
ber of a secret agrarian association formed in 
1761. Hence Whiteboyiam, the principles or 
practices of the Irish Whiteboys. 

Whltecap, white-cap (hwoinksep). 1668. 
[Cap /A 1 ] 1. Any of several birds having a 

white or light-coloured patch on the head. a. 
pi. Local name for species of mushroom 1818. , 
3. A white-capped or crested wave ; a breaker 
1773. 4. A person wearing a white cap ; spec . j 

one of a self-constituted body in the U.S. who i 
commit outrages upon persons under the pro- 
tence of regulating public morals 1891. 
Whitechapel (hw?it,tf»p’l). 1700. [Name 
of a district of London, inhabited chiefly oy per- 
sons of low character.] x . a. In various slang uses, 
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mostly attrib, (see quots.) b. attrib. or absoL 
Applied to certain irregular or unskilful methods 
of play in whist and billiards colloq. 1755. 

In full W. earl, a kind of light two- wheeled 
spring-cart 1849. 3. as adj. Low, vulgar 1901. 

x. a. W. beau, who drew® * with a needle end thread, 
end undresses with a knife 1785. A 'W, shave* 
( .which is, in fact, whitening, judiciously applied to 
the jews with the palm of the hand) Dilkkns. b. 
Avoid the hateful * W.', i.e. the lead from a single 
card t899. 

Whi tecoat. 1555. I. A soldier wearing 
a white or li^ht-coloured coat Hist. b. An 
Austrian soldier x86i. 2. A young seal, having 
a coat of white fur ; also, the fur itself 1799. 
White-collar. U.S. 1991. Applied attrib. 
to persons engaged in non-manual work, or to 
the occupations of these; 'black-coated*. 
Whited (hwei'tdd), ppl. a. Now rare or 
arch . ME. ff. White v. + -ED 1 .] x. Covered 
or coated with white ; spec, plastered over with 
white, whitewashed ; now chiefly in biblical phr. 
tv. sepulchre (Matt xxiii. 27) used alius. 9. 
Whitened by deprivation of colour; also, peeled 
so as to expose the white interior 1529. 
Whitefleldian, Whitfieldian (hwai-t-, 
hwi'tffidiAn), sb. and a. [f. proper name White- 
field or Whitfield + -ian. 1 A. sb. A follower of 
George Whitefield ; a Calvinistic Methodist 
B. adj. Of or belonging to George Whitefield 
or the Whitefieldians. So Whi*t(e)fleldl«sii. 
Whi*t(e)fleldite, a W. 

Whitefish (hwai'tfij). 1461. I. A general 
name for fishes of a white or light colour, as 
cod, haddock, whiting, etc. 9. The Great 
Sturgeon ( -= Beluga i) ; the White Whale ( • 
Beluga 2) 1662. 3. Any fish of the genus Coro- 
gonus (family Salmonidse), found in the lakes of 
N. America, and valued as food 1748. Hence 
Whi*teflsher, one who catches white fish (sense 
1). Wbi’te fishery, -fishing. 

Whitefoot (hwai tfut). 1753. [Cf- OE 
hwitfdt adj.] x. Farriery. A white marking on 
a horse's foot ; also, a horse with such a mark, 
a. Collector 1 * name for a species of moth 1832. 
3. Hist. A member of a secret society in Ireland 
who committed murders and outrages about 
1832. 

White friar, late ME. [White a. 6a.l 1. 
A Carmelite friar (whose habit is distinguished 
by a white cloak and scapular). Also, loosely, 
a Premonstratensian. Hence in pi., the quartern 
of these friars, in London or elsewhere 1561. 
Wbi*teha*ll. A thoroughfare in London 
which is bordered by government offices \ hence 
fig. British imperial government or policy. 
Whitehead (h worthed), a. and sbA 1577. 
A. adj. *= White-headed (rare). B. sb. 1. 
Any of various species of birds having the head 
[wholly or partly) white 1686. 9. A West Indian 
feverfew, Parthenium Hysteropkorus 1864. 

Whitehead, sbfi 1884. A kind of torpedo, 
invented by Robert Whitehead. 
White-headed (hworthenied), a . 1505. L 
Of an animal: Having the head (wholly or 
partly) white ; having white hair, plumage, etc. 
on the head. 9. Of a person ; White-haired ; 
also, flaxen-haired 1815. b. with boy : Favourite, 
darling. Irish colloq 1820. 3. Of a wave; 

White-capped, white-crested; also of a sea 
covered with such waves 1897. 

White beat. 1710. That degree of beat 
or temperature at which metals and some other 
bodies radiate white light ; the state of befog 
white-hot. b .fig. A state of intense emotion 1839. 
White horse. 1647. The figure of a 
white horse; Iraq, used for an Inn-slgu, and 
hence as the name of an inn. a. The W. 
Indian shrub Portlandia grandi/tora (family 
Rubtacex), with large white flowers 1866. 3* A 
tough sinewy substance lying between tbe upper 
Jaw and Junk of a sperm whale 1874. 
White-hot (stress var.), a . x8eo. Heated to 
such a degree as to radiate white light ; at white 
heat. 

White lime, whlto-lime, if. Now ran or 
Obs, 1598. [Lime sb. 1 ] Lime mixed with water 
as a coating for walls, etc. ; whitewash. So 
WhlfsUme v, (Obs, or dial) trams, to coat or 
cover with white lime, to whitewash ME. 
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White line, white-line, sb. 1598. 1. 
Anat. a. (tr. L. linea alba.) A longitudinal band 
of tendinous tissue extending from the sternum 
to the pubis. b. A whitish band in the pelvic 
fascia extending from the symphysis pubis to 
the spine of the ischium. a. Printing. A line 
left blank between two lines of type 1683. 3. 

a. a Bobbin sb. a. 1894. b. An untarred Mine ’ 
or rope 1867. c. A line of white paint on the 
surface of a road used as a mark for the regula- 
tion of traffic 1907. So White-line v. trans. to 
mark with white lines. 

White-livered (-livaid), a. 1549. Having 
(according to an old notion) a light-coloured 
liver, supposed to be due to a deficiency of bile 
or * choler ', and hence of vigour, spirit, or 
courage ; feeble-spirited, cowardly, dastardly. 

A double-faced, w., sneaking spy Dickbns. 

Whitel y (hwoi'tli), a . Now only Sc. late 
ME. [f. White a. + -LT 1 .] Whitish ; pale ; 
light-complexioned . 

A whitly wanton, with a veluet brow, With two pitch 
bals. .for eyes Shaks. 

White man. 1691. +1. A man clothed in 
white -1693. a. A man belonging to a race 
having naturally light-coloured skin or com- 
plexion : chiefly applied to those of European 
extraction 1695. b. orig. U.S. slang. A man 
of honourable character such as one associates 
with a European (as dist. from a negro) 1883. 

White meat, whi-temeat. Obs. exc. dial. 
late ME. a. collect, sing, or pi. Foods prepared 
from milk; dairy produce (occas. including 
eggs.) b. pi. Certain white or light-coloured 
flesh foods, as chicken, etc. 1759. 

Whiten (hwai*t’n), v. ME. [f. Whites. 
+ -EN 5 .] 1 . trans . To make or render white ; 
to impart a white colour or appearance to. b. 
To cover, coat, or overspread with something 
white ; spec, to whitewash ; to coat (metal) with 
tin ; to tin. late ME. c. To make white by de- 
priving of the natural colour; to blanch; to 
bleach 1693. d .Jig. To free or clear from evil, 
guilt, or the like ; also, to give a specious ap- 
pearance to 1440. a. intr. To become or turn 
white ; to assume a white colour or aspect ; 
vaguely , to appear white 1633. b. To turn pale, 
esp. from fear or other emotion 1783. 

1 b. Sails unnumber’d w. all the stream 1719. a. 
Willows w., aspens quiver, . . By the it land in the river 
Tennyson. Hence Whi'tener, one who whitens, 
j fee. a person employed in bleaching or other whiten- 
ing process 1 a thing that whitens, spec, an agent used 
for bleaching, etc. 

Whiteness (hwaitnes). [OE. hvdtnes.] 
The quality or condition of being white ; white 
colour or appearance. b. Of the human skin 
or face : +(«) Fairness of complexion ; (b) Pale- 
ness, pallor late ME. c. quasi -concr. A white 
substance or part of something 1560. d. Purity, 
stainless character or quality 1555. 

Whitening (hwai’t niq), vbl. sb. i6oz. [f. 
Whiten v. + -INQ l .] 1. The action or process 

of making white ; bleaching, whitewashing, tin- 
ning, etc. Also, the fact or process of becoming 
white. a. concr. « Whiting vbl. sb. II. 1710. 
Whitesmith 1 (hwai’t|SmiJ>). ME. a. A 
worker in ‘white iron’, a tinsmith, b. One who 
polishes or finishes metal goods, as dist. from 
one who forges them ; also, more widely, a 
worker in metals. 

Whitesmith* i860, [f. White*. + sur- 
nameof Sir William Sidney Smith ( 1764-1840). ] 
A variety of gooseberry with white fruit. 
White staff. PI. -staves. 1581. [Staff 
sb. x 611 i. A whlto rod or wand carried as a 
symbol of office by certain officials, as the 
steward of the king's household ; hence, the 
office held by these, s. An official who carries 
a white staff t6oi. 

attrib. * White staff officer = »enie 0. So White 
■tick. 

White-tail (hwnit.trfl). 1611. [Tail xM] 
1 . • WHEATS ah *. Obs. or dial. 9. The white- 
tailed deer (Canacus virginianus), acoraraon 
N. Amor, species, having the under side ©*> the 
tail white 1888. v w _ r . A T 

Whitethorn (hwai-tfe&n). ME. [After L. 
alba spina.'] The common hawthorn, Cratmgus 
Oxyacantha 1 so called from the ligl h J ei L c ° 1 °“ r 
of its bark as compared with that of the Black- 
thorn. 
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Whitethroat (hwoHJwJat), sb. (a.) 1676. 
1. Any of several species of warbler (Sylvia). 
esp. the common w., S» cinerea, and the lesser 
w., S. curruca. a. The white-throated sparrow 
of N. America, Zonotrichia albicollis 1889. B. 
adj. White-throated. W. warbler — sense z 
above. 1876. 

Whitewash (hwoi*t,w^f), sb. 1689. [prob. 
f. the vb.] +1. A cosmetic wash used for im- 
parting a light colour to the skin -1764. 9* A 

liquid composition of lime and water, or of 
whiting, size, and water, for whitening walls, 
ceilings, etc. 1697. 3 .fig. Something that con- 

ceals faults or gives a fair appearance 1865. 4. 
An act of * whitewashing *, as of a bankrupt ; 
also (U.S. colloq.) a victory at baseball or other 
game in which the opponents fail to score 1851. 

3* The w. of diplomacy 1865. 4. The Report ii a 

fairly comprehensive w. of everybody concerned 19*0. 

Whitewash, v. 1591. [f. White sb. 16 
+ Wash v. II. 5.} 1. trans . To plaster over (a 

wall, etc.) with a white composition ; to cover 
or coat with whitewash. Also absol. b. intr. 
To become coated with a white efflorescence : 
see next b. 1889. 9 .fig. To give a fair appear- 

ance to ; to cover up, conceal, or gloss over the 
faults or blemishes of 1762. b. spec. To clear 
(a bankrupt or insolvent) by judicial process 
from liability for his debts. Also with the debts, 
etc. as obj., and intr. for pass, to go through 
the bankruptcy court. 1769. 3. In Baseball and 
other games : To beat (the opponents) so that 
they fail to score. U.S. colloq. 1884. 

*. To w. a church is. .a profanity 1874. a. b. If I'm 
dunned, I w. Thackeray. Hence Whl'tewa> slier, 
one who or that which whitewashes 1 slang or colloq. 
a 6nnl glass of white wine taken after dinner. 

Whitewashing (Wai-^wp-Jiq), vbl. sb. 
1663. [f. prec. +-ING L] The action or process 
of coating with whitewash ; also Jig. b. The 
production of a white efflorescence (saltpetre 
rot) on a brick wall 1889. 

1 think the book an altogether foolish.. book. .hav. 
inebut one object, the w. of Jnmes Kingsley, attrib. 
We allege that no assets have been recovered, and 
that this is a w. case 1890. 

Whitewater. 1586. X. Shallow or shoal 
water ; water with breakers or foam, as in shal- 
lows or rapids. 9. Water mixed with oatmeal 
or bran, as a medicinal drink for horses 2737. 
Whitey : see Whity a. 

White wine. ME. [White a. a a.] Any 
light-coloured transparent wine : a general 
designation for wines of various colours from pale 
yellow to amber, in contradistinction to red 
wine. 

attrib . : white wine vinegar, vinegar made from 
white wine ; white wine whey, a medicinal drink 
consisting of white wine and whey. 

Whither ^hwi-Cai], adv. (sb.) Now only 
arch, or literary. [OE. hwider, earlier (North- 
umb.) huidir. f. Teut. *hwi- (cf. Who).] I. 
interrog. 1. To what place ? a. gen. or Jig. To 
what result, condition, action, cause? OE. 

x. W. will you go? and what can you do? Da Fox. 
V’andering they knew not w. Dickkns. a Thou 
tedious varlet, w. tends This putrid stuff? 1746. 

II. rel . 1. a. as compound relative: To the 
place to (or in) which OE. b. as simple rela- 
tive: To which place ; after a noun of place = 
to which ; also with ellipsis m a place to which, 
late ME. 9. To (or in) any place to which ; 
whithersoever ME. 

x. a. And whother the head went thither must the 
bodye folow 1535. b. He which.. is a fugitive^ may 
have. . w, to escape Bislb (Douay) Deut. xtx. 3. 
Dined at Melville Castle, w. I went through a snow- 
storm Scott, a. 1 haue hyred this &byppe..to sayle 
whyder as me lyst 1523. 

B. as sb. (nonce-use.) Place or state to which 
a person or thing moves or tends 1875* 
Whi’therso, adv. arch. [ML hwider se, 
repr. OE. swd hwider swd.] — next. 
Whithersoever (hwirtJMswvai), adv. 
ME. [f. prec. + Ever adv.) To whatever place, 
a. To (or in) any place to which, b. Whether 
to one place or another ; no matter to what 
place 1583. 

W hitherto (hwiffwtd’, hwi-fSoit#), adv. 
Now rare or Obs. 1549. [f. Whither adv. + 
To prep. j To what place, result, etc. ? to what ? 
whither ? 

Whitherward (hwi-ffwwjid), adv. (sb.) 
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arch. ME. [f. Whither afc. + -ward.] i, 
interrog. Towards or to what place ? Whither ? 
Also fig. or gen. Towards what ? 9. rel. a. as 

compound relative: Towards the place that; 
usu., towards any place that, whithersoever 
ML b. as simple relative: To wauls which, 
late MF„ 

Whiting (hwoitiq), sb . late ME. [ad. 
(M)Du. wijting ; app. £ White a . +-ing*.j A 
gadoid fish of the genus Merlangus , a small fish 
with pearly-white flesh, highly esteemed as food, 
b. Locally applied to fishes of other genera : (a) 
some freshwater fish found in Wales ; (b) U.S . , 
a fish of the genus Menticirrus ; also applied 
to the silver hake, and the menhaden ; (c) in 
Australia, a fish of the genus Sillago 2587. 

Comb., in names of fishes resembling the w., as W« 
perch (Perea albumus) \ tv. Pollack, tv. Pout j W* 
salmon (Salmo phinocj. 

Whiting (hwoitiq), vbl. sb. 1440. [£ 

White v. + -ing *.] tl. The action or process 
of making white ; whitening ; a. by covering or 
coating with white ; b. by depriving of colour 
-1683. II. concr. A preparation of finely pow- 
dered chalk, used for whitewashing, etc. 144a 

Whitish (hwailif), a. late ME. [£ 
White a. + -ish l . ] 1. Somewhat white ; of a 
colour inclining to or approaching white. 9 . 
Qualifying other adjs. (or sbs.) of colour. Indi- 
cating a pale or light tint of the colour specified 
2653. Hence 'Whi'dahnesa. 

Whitleather (hwi*tle:ftai). late ME. [£ 
White a . + Leather sb.] 1. Leather of a 
white or light colour and soft pliant consistence, 
prepared by dressing with alum and salt, so as 
to retain the natural coloui . b. I n comparisons, 
or as a type of toughness, elasticity, softness, 
etc. 1605. a. - Paxwax 2713. 

Whl-fley Cou-ncil. 1993. [£, the name 
of J. H. Whitley, chairman of the committee 
of 1926 which recommended the setting up of 
such councils.] A council of representatives 
of employers and workers for discussing and 
settling industrial relations and conditions. 
Hence Whi-tleyism, the use of such methods, 

W hitting (hwi*tl:q). Sc. and north. 1 597. 
[f. White a. + -ling.] A fish of the salznea 
family ; app. the young of the bull-trout. 

Whitlow (hwi*tlvo). late ME. [app. orig. 
whit flaw, -flaw —> White a. + Flaw sb x , but 
perh. of alien origin (cf. early mod. Du. vijt, 
fijt, LG. fit whitlow).] «= Paronychia s* 

attrib. : w. -grass, book-name for Saxifraga trt » 
dactylites, rue-leaved w.. grass, and Draba ( Kro- 
phila) vema, formerly reputed to cure whitlows* 
-wort, a plant of the genus Paronychia , formerly re> 
puted to cure whitlows. 

Whitney I to (hwitnipit). 1861. [£ the 

name of Jf. D. Whitney , an Amer. geologist ; 
see -ite , .J Min. A native arsenide of copper, 
of a reddish-white colour, found in America. 

Whitsun (hwi*ts#n). [ME. t v(h)itsone(n f 
the first two elements of Whit Sunday, ana- 
lysed as Whitsun Day .J 1. Used attrib. to de- 
note something belonging to, connected with, 
or occurring on Whit Sunday or at Whitsuntide, 
9. sb. Short for Whitsuntide (rare) 18x9. 

s. W. ale Hist. % a parish festival formerly held at 
Whitsuntide, marked by feasting, sports, and merry- 
making f W. week, the week beginning with Whit 
Sunday, Whit- week. 

Whit Sunday, Whitsunday (hwi*t 
sp'ndl, hwi’tsfind* 1 ). [Late OE. Hwita Sun- 
nandeer lit. * white Sunday '. The epithet 
1 white* is generally taken to refer to the ancient 
custom of the wearing of white baptismal robei 
by the newly-baptized at the feast of Pentecost] 
e. The seventh Sunday after Easter, observed 
as a festival of the Christian Church in com- 
memoration of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon the Apostles on the Day of Pentecost, a, 
(In form Whitsunday , or Whitsun Day.) One 
of the Scottish quarter-days or term-days, or* 
dinarily May 25th, but in certain cases May 36th 
( ■* May 15th, Old Style) or May 98th. Z450. So 
Whit Monday, Whit Tuesday, the Monday and 
Tuesday following Whit Sunday ; also(lnocoas, 
recent use) W. Saturday , the day before Whit 
Sunday. W.-week, the week beginning with 
Wbit Sunday. 

Whitsuntide (hwitsiJntoid). ML [1 
I Whitsun + Tide sb.] The season of Whit 
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Sunday; Whit Sunday and the days Imme- 
diately following. 

Tis Whitson-tyde, and we must frolick it Makston, 

Whittawer (hwi-t§ai). Now Hist, or dial, 
ME. [f. White a . + Tawkr.] One who 
taws skins Into Whitleather. in mod. dial., 
a saddler, harness-maker. 

Whitten (hwi-t*n). dial. ME. [In full 
w.-tree, repr. OE. hwitingtriow , f. hwiting (f. 
as Whiting sb .) + trlow tree.] The water elder 
or wild guelder-rose ( Viburnum Opulus), and 
the wayfaring-tree ( V. Lantana). Also (by con- 
fusion with whicken Quicken sb. 1 ), the moun- 
tain-ash [Pyrus aucuparia ), and some allied 
plants. 

Whittle (hwi-t’n, sbA Now dial [OE. 
hwltel, f. hwit White a. + -LR.] fa. A cloak, 
mantle, "f-b. A blanket. c. A baby’s woollen 
napkin or flannel petticoat. <L A shawl or 
wrap. 

Whittle (hwi-t’l), s 6.2 Now dial, late ME. 
[Variant of ME. fiwitel (f. OE. favitan to cut + 
i , -LE s ).] A knife, esp. one of a large size, 
as a carving-knife ; also, a clasp-knife. 
fWhi-ttle, v . 1 1530. [Origin obsc.] tram . 
To ply with drink, to make drunk, intoxicate 
-1694. 

Whittle (hwii’l), r.® 155a. [t Whittle 
j A*] 1. tram. To cut thin slices or shavings 

from the surface of (a stick, etc.); to dress or 
pare with a knife; to reduce or sharpen by 
doing this. Also absol, or intr. b. transf. To 
wear away or reduce by a process analogous to 
paring 1736. a. fig. To reduce or make smaller 
by successive abstractions; to diminish the 
amount, force, or importance of ; to take away 
by degrees, so as to reduce to nothing 1746. 
g. To make or shape by whittling ; to carve 
1848. 

z. Cambyaas.. whirling a stick© to passe away the 
time 1614. 

Whitworth (hwi*tw£jJ>). 1858. In full, 
IV. gun or rifle s A form of rifle invented by 
Sir Joseph Whitworth (1854), having a hexa- 
gonal bore with a rapid twist, and firing an 
elongated shot. 

IV. metal or steel, a specially strong make of steel 
cast under hydraulic pressure, used for ordnance. 

Whity, whitey (hwoi-ti), a. {adv.) 1593. 
[f. White a . + -Y *.] -■ Whitish, b. esp. 
(quasi-ofr.) with other adjs. (or adj. with sbs.) 
of colour 1856. 

b. The insipid w.-grcy bread of towns Da Qutncry. 
Whi-ty-brown, a. {sb.} 1777. fprec. b.] 
x. Of a brown colour inclining to white ; whitish 
brown : most commonly of paper. As sb. (prop, 
two words) a whitish brown ; ellift. — w. paper. 
9. fig. Neither one tldng nor another, neutral, 
half-and-half 1899. 

Whizgig (hwi*zgig). Obs. or U.S. 1848. 
[f. Whiz(Z + GlO jA. 1 ] An object that whizzes 
round, as a revolving humming toy. 

Whizz, whiz (hwiz), sb. i6aot [f. next,! 

1 . An act, or the action, of whizzing ; a sibilant 
sound between a hiss and a buzz; a swift move- 
ment producing such a sound, a. U.S. slang. 
An agreement, ' bargain ’ 2869. 

s. Their shot would go by their ears with a W. 
Bunyam. a They said,. .Let ussleep her©.. And each 
..said, It is a whis Mask Twain, 

Whizz, whiz, v. 1547. [Echoic.] I .intr. 
To make a sound as of a body rushing through 
the air ; of trees, to rustle ; of a burning or hot 
object, to hiss, sizzle. Now dial a. To move 
swiftly with or as with such a sound 2591. b. 
fig. To have a sensation of such a sound Z797. 
8 . tram. To cause to whizz ; to hurl, shoot, or 
convey with a whizz ; spec, to dry by centrifugal 
force in a rapidly revolving apparatus 1836. 

a. Jut. C. it, L 44- b. Reading makes my head whis 
Daewin. Hence Whi’zxer, something that whisses 1 
spec, (at) a toy that whizzes when whirled round 1 ( 4 ) 
a machine for drying articles by the centrifugal force 
of rapid revolution. Whi*xzing, vbl. sb. and ppl '. m. 
Whi'zxv a (rare) characterised by whizzing s dial. 
ditty, giddy. 

Whizz, whiz (hwiz), int. 181a. An ezclam. 
Imitating a whizzing sound ; also advb. — with a 
whizz, b. Comb. whi*ss>bang col log., the shell 
of a small-calibre high- velocity German gun 
*9 X S* 


Who (hfl, unstressed hw), pron. (sb.) Infl. 
Whom, Whose, q. v. [OE. hwfi . — OTeut. 
+hwos 1 — Indo-Eur. *g*ost ^g^esi g v is (Skr. 
kit, Lith. kds , L. quit, Gr. rit ) ; cf. What, 
When, Whether, Which, Whither, Why.) 
I. interrog. 1. As the ordinary interrogative 
pronoun, in the nominative singular or plural, 
used of a person or persons, b. With intensive 
additions, as w. the devil, etc. 1470. c. In preg- 
nant or emphatic sense, referring to a person's 
origin, character, position, or the like, late ME. 
d. Substituted for the name of a person in ask- 
ing for an explanation X749. a. In rhetorical 
questions, suggesting or implying an emphatic 
contrary assertion OE. 3. in a dependent 
question or clause of similar meaning OE. II 4. 
Used ungrammatically for the objective Whom 
( common in colloq. use as obj. of a vb., or of a 
prep, following at the end of a clause) 1450. 

I. c. Jesus 1 knows, and Paul 1 knowe : but w. are 
ye? Tindalb Acts xix. 15. W. is the Lord that I 
should obey him ? Exod. v. a. d. * My Lord Fella- 
mar.’ *My Lord w.T' Fielding. a. W. stands if 
freedom fall ? Kipling. W. would . JaNo one would 
... W. would not . . t =* Any one would ...IV. knows . . f 

No one knows... IV. but. .f =* no one but, no one 
else than... Then came brave Glorie puffing by, In 
silks that whistled, w. but he I 1633. 3. They throne 
w. should buy first Shaks. Did he know w. 1 was! 

. V. is w., w. is one and w. is the other 1 w. 
each of a number of persons is, or what position each 
holds, f IV. and w. are (or who's) together, w. is 
allied with or engaged to whom. Who *s W. % the title 
of a reference manual of contemporary biography first 
issued in 1849. / know not (mod. / don't know) w.. 
Lord knows w., etc., some person or persons unknown, 
or of unknown origin, status, etc. 1 so and l don't know 
w. all (colloq. rare) ■« ‘ and various other persons un- 
specified *• W. not , any one whatever, any one and 
every one (now rare or obs.). Who i s-a/raid adj. 
phr., defiant, swaggering; A vagabondish who V&fraid 
sort of bearing Dickens. 

II. rel 1. As compound relative in the nomina- 

tive in general or indefinite sense : Any one 
that. arch, or literary . ME. tb. — Whoever 
a -1556. a. As who (freq. followed by would 
or should ) : as or like one who ; hence, rb if 
one. arch, late ME. b. With the vb. say t {a) 
fas w. saith or say , as they say, as the saying 
is -x6ix ; (b) as to. should say (arch.), late ME. 
8. As compound relative, of persons (less freq. 
a person) : The persons (or person) that. arch. 
(Chiefly a latinism ; esp. in * There are w. . . ' 
— L. Sunt qui . . .) X590. 4. As simple relative 

(of a person or persons), introducing a clause 
defining or restricting the antecedent and thus 
compledng the sense ME. 5. As simple rela- 
tive introducing an additional statement about 
the antecedent ; thus sometimes — * and he 
(she, they) * X466. 0 . a. With antecedent de- 

noting or connoting a number of persons collec- 
tively : usu. with pi. concord 1593. b. Used in 
ref. to an animal (or animals) or an inanimate 
thing (or things) : usu. with personification or 
implication of personality 1585. T 7. In irregu- 
lar constructions : a. with pleonastic personal 
pronoun in the relative clause, who thus be- 
coming a mere link between the clauses; b. 
preceded by redundant and 1523. H 8. Used 
ungrammatically for the objective Whom (still 
common colloq. in indefinite sense, « whomso- 
ever) ME. 

1. W. that holdeth ageynst It we will© slee hyra 
Malory. Be good, sweet maid, and let w. can he 
clever Kingilsy. a. b. They command Regard, as 
w. should say, Wear© your Defenders 17 17. 3. Mach . 
l iiL X09. 4. A man w. hath anie honestie in him 

Shaks. 5 . 1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius 
wrong, Who (you alt know) are Honourable men | 
Shaks. Scots, whs hae wi’ Wallace bled Bubms. 7. 

a. Tit. A. in. 1. 37. 

HL Substantival nonce-uses. a. A person, 
indefinitely or abstractly ; a * some one ' 2654. 

b. with the : The question * who ? ' 2771. 

Who (wda), int. X450. [Variant of Ho 

fa/.*] Stop I esp. as a call to a horse — next a. 
Whoa (w*»), int. 1603. [Variant of prec.) 
+x. W. ho ho, used to call attention from a 
distance. Shaks. a. A word of command to 
a horse or other draught-animal to stop or 
stand still ; hence used joc. to a person as a 
command to stop or desist 2849. 

Whoever (h*,e*v3i), pron. Also (/*/.) 
whoe'er (-fieu). ME. [orig. two words. Who 
pron. and Ev« adv.} L 1. As compound rela- 


tive, or with correlative in principal clause t 
Whatever person or persons; any one who, 
any who. a. Introducing a qualifying clause 
with conditional or disjunctive force: If any 
one at all ; whether one person or another ; no 
matter who 1500. % 8. Used ungrammatically 
for the objective 1 Any one whom ; whomsoever 
1599. 

a. W. you may be, sir,. . 1 am deeply grateful to you 
Dicksns. 3. Who ere you find attach Shaks. 

n. interrog. An emphatic extension of who, 
implying perplexity or surprise (prop, written 
as two words), colloq . 1875. 

Who ever would have thought it T 1873. 

Whole (h0“l), a., sb., adv. [Com. Tent t 
OE. hdl : — OTeut. * ha Hot : — Indo-Eur. *qoilos. 
On the spelling whole (the wh appears first in 
the 25th c.| see Wh ; pronuncs. with (w) exist 
in many dials. For derivs. of the same root 
with mutated vowel see Hail sb.*. Heal sb., 

v. 1 ] ▲. adj. L In good condition, sound, t. 

Of a man or animal, the body, limbs skint 
Uninjured, unwounded, unhurt ; (contextually) 
recovered from injury or a wound ; +(of a 
wound) healed, arch . 9. Of inanimate ob- 

jects t Free from damage or defect ; uninjured, 
unbroken, Intact ME. 3. In good health ; free 
from disease ; healthy ; (contextually) restored 
to health, recovered from disease, arch. OE. 

s. Phr. As to. as a fish (a trout) 1 They are both as 

w. as a fish Shaks. In (or wi M) a w. skrn, uninjured, 

a. Hen. V, in. ii. 37. 3. Goo in peace, and be w. 

off thy plage Tindalk Mark v. 34. fig. My life is 
yet w. within me Covkrdalk s Sam. L 9. 

II. Complete, total, x. Having all its parts 
or elements ; having its complete or entire ex- 
tent or magnitude ME. b. Containing all its 
proper or essential constituents; of milk, un- 
skimmed 1704. 9. The full or total amount of ; 

all, all of. (Only attrib., and now always pre- 
ceding the sb.) OE. +b. In phr. w. and some , 
•the whole lot*, all; in all. altogether -1566. 
c. With rhetorical emphasis, implying an un- 
usually Urge quantity or number 1628. 3. Not 

divided into parts or particles; undivided, entire 
OE. b. Math. Of a number : Denoting a com- 
plete and undivided thing or a set of such 
tilings ; integral, not fractional. Ute ME. 4. 
Constituting the total amount, without admix- 
ture of anything different ; full, unmixed, pure * 
often opp. to half, late ME. b. Bookbinding . 
Forming the whole of the cover, as w. calf 1839. 

s. The roare Of a w. heard of Lyons Shaks. The., 
captain,., upon whom they fix Their w. attention 
Cow rax. The w... manner of looking at things alters 
1845. b. Sitting. .W. days and nights 1664. W. towns 
..were left in ruins Macaulay. 3. One pint of w. 
oatmeal 1756. Apples, .baked w. In a dish 1849. 4. 
W. blood : m« Blood sb. 111 . s f so to. brother, sister, 
a brother or sister of the w. blood. W. holiday, a 
day the w. of which is observed as a holiday. 

B. sb. x. The full, complete, or total amount; 
th«* assemblage of all the parts, elements, or 
individuals [of), late ME. b. In a charade, 
my w. denotes the complete word of which the 
syllables, called my first, my second . etc., are 
the parts 1789. 9. Something made up of parts 
in oombination or mutual connexion ; a com- 
plex unity or system 1697. 

i. The good of the w*,. .is the same with the good 
of alt its parts Johnson. Thicken with flour, and pour 
the w. on the deer when roasted >853. a. The cons- 
ptex w. which we call Civilization 1H3. 

Phrases. As a W., as a complete thing t as a unity | 
in its entirety, all together. In (the) w., (a) to the 
full amount, in full, entirely, completely t 0) in total 
amount, all together, in all (now rare). Onornpon 
the w.. (a) on the basis of ths affair as a w., all things 
considered t hence t( 4 ) as the upshot, or summing up, 
of the whole matter, as a final result, ultimately 1 (c) 
in respect of the w., notwithstanding exceptions ia 
detail 1 for the most part \ The clergy were regarded 
as, on the w., a plebeian class Macaulay. 

C. adv. Wholly, entirely, fully, perfectly. Obs. 
cxc. in nonce-use in explicit or implied opposi- 
tion to half ME. 

Tba ills thos dost are w. thine own Cowlky. Lay. 
ing a half-dirty cloth upon a w.-dirty deal table Scott 
Special collocations and Cbmbs* ate. 1 w.-bred a. 
of pure breed 1 w. cloth, a piece of cloth of the full 
size as manufactured 1 also fig. esp, In phr. out (etc.) 
out of the w. cloth t now esp. ( U.S. colloq. or slang) 
of a statement wholly fabricated or falsa 1 -colour, 
•coloured adjs., of the asms colour throughout 1 
•feather, a variety of pigeon having all tho feathers of 
one colour; so w.-featherod m. 1 •footed m., the*, 
ins 4 whole ' feet, L a. with the toes united, web-looted, 
solid-footed 1 treading with the w. foot on the ground. 
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not lightly or on tip-toe t -hearted a., having one's 
w. heart in something (orig. and chiefly l/.S. ) t done 


ing . _ .... 

with one's w, heart, thoroughly earnest or sincere ; W. 
hog, in slang phr. to go the w, hog (see Hog sb . 1 ) ; 
hence tt v.-hogger, "hoggery, etc. i -hoofed a., having 
undivided hoofs; -lengUl (*) of a portrait, etc. 


representing the w. human figure, usu. standing ; also 
ellipt. as so. | (b) g$n. exhibited at full length ; w. 
meal, meal or flour made from the w. grain of wheat, 
etc (occas. including the ^ bran) ; -minded a. giving 
one's w. mind to something, Completely interested ; 
w. note Mus., a semibreve, as the longest note in 
ordinary use (now l/.S .) I W. plate Photogr ., see 
Plats tb. 1 . 5 c ; -souled a., (orig. U.S.) **«/.- 
hearted*, -time a., occupying the w. of some partial- 
lar time, esp. of the working time ; (of a person) em- 

f loyed during the w. time ; -timer =» h ull-timer. 

fence Who'leneae, the quality or condition of 
being w. 

Wholesale (hJu-lsril), sb. t a . , adv. late M E. 
L 1. orig. two words, fin phr. by whole sale , now 
usu. ellipt. as adv., qualifying buy, sell, etc. t In 
large quantities, in gross (opp. to by retail ). 9. 
fig. In a large way, fin large numbers or amount, 
in abundance, indiscriminately x 6 oi. 

e. They., throw contempt upon it by w. 1741. 
Homer never allows distinguished Greeks to fall w. 
by the Trojan sword 1869. 

II. attrib. or adi. x. a. Selling a commodity 
by w. 1645. b. Pertaining to sale in gross ; 
used for a commodity sold by w. 1724. 9 .fig. 

Having an extensive application ; unlimited or 
indiscriminate in range; doing something, or 
done, profusely or in great quantities 1642. 

x. a. A w. Dealer in Silks and Ribbons Addison. 
a A w. admirer of our legal solemnities Dickens. A 
w. creation of peers for the purpose of obtaining a 
majority 1863. Hence Wholesaler, one who sells 
goods w., a w. dealer. 

Wholesome ^hdu •lstfm’), a. ( sb . ) ME. [OE. 
* hdlsum , corresp. to OHG. heiham, ON. heil- 
samr ; see Whole a. and -some suffix *.] 1. 

Conducive to well-being in general, esp. of 
mind or character ; tending or calculated to do 
good; beneficial, salutary. 9. Promoting or 
conducive to health; health-giving or health- 
preserving; salubrious, late ME. +b. Having 
the property of restoring health ; curative, 
medicinal -1651. 3. Sound in (physical or 

moral} condition or constitution; free from 
disease or taint ; healthy. Now rare. 1533. b. 
transf. of a quality, condition, place, etc. 1604. 

1. To enjoy better air, keep better hours, and em- 
ploy herself in quieter ana wholesomer pleasures 
Southey, a. Abrecockes..are lease then the other 
peches and are holsummer for the stotnack 156?. 3. 

A plump rosy-cheeked w. apple-faced young woman 
Dickens, b. In wbolsome Wisedomc He might not 
but refuse you Smaks. 

B.a ssb. in pi. Wholesome things 1731. Hence 
Who’lenome-ly adv., -non. 

Wholly (hdu'lli, h*»-li), adv. [ME. hol- 
il)iche, tholliche , repr. OE. *{ge)hdllic* ; see 
Whole a. and -LY fi . The normal development 
holly (hy * 11 ), which survives in some dials., was 
generally superseded by a form influenced by 
hfl Whole, whence the present pronunc. The 
current sp. wholly derives from ME. holliche , 
and has superseded the once frequent wholely, 
wholy.l i. As a whole, in its entirety, in full, 
throughout, all of it (now rare), 9. Completely, 
entirely, to the full extent; altogether, thorough- 
ly, quite ME. b. Entirely, so as to exclude 
everything else ; hence practically «■ exclusively! 
solely, only. late ME. 

t. Non omnl* mortar, I shall not w. die 1681. a. 
Sleeps hath ceil'd me w. Shaks. We were w. at a 
loes what to do 1833. b. A creature w. given to brawls 
and wine Tennyson. 

Whom (hflm), pron. [repr. formally OE. 
hwdm, later variant of hwdm (: — *hwaimi), dat. 
of hwd Who, kwoet What. In Its usage, whom 
combines the functions of OE. hwdm and OE. 
kwone, hwano , hum**, acc. masc. of hwd.} The 
Objective case of Who : no longer cunrent in 
unstudied colloquial speech, fb. Used for the 
nominative Who, esp. (in later use only) when 
taken as obj. of a vb, ox which the whole clause 
is really the obj. 1467. 1c.ln irregular con- 
structions. (0) With pleonastic personal pro- 
noun; often also with anacoluthon , whom serving 
as apparent obj. to a vb. whose real obj. Is a de- 
pendent clause of which the pron. is subj. ; (b) 


preceded by redundant and 1556. 

To w. lease ke forgiuen, the same doeth lei 
Timmls Luke vli. 47. W. shall I sende, ai 
fjjlitsan nMflaaagerf Covesjmue/m- vu s. 


, and who 
Chose 
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you this deye w. ye wyll serue Cover dale Josh, xxlv 
15. W. he wolde, be set vp : & w. he list, he put downe 
Covkrdalx Dan. v. 19. This is the man, w. I spake 
the of Biblb (Great) i Sam. ix. 17. I . am come 
see of w. such noise Hath walk'd about Milt. For 
w. in the world do you think that 1 was kept so long 
kicking my heels? 1760. * W. the gods love die 

young was said of yore Byron, b. Tel me in sadnes 
whome she is you loue Shake. C. Let him be w. he 
will 1603. 

Whomever CtiBme *101), pron. Also {poet.) 
whome'er (-£®i). literary. ME. [orig. two 
words, Whom and Ever adv.] The objective 
case of Whoever. (Less frequent than Whom- 
soever.) 

Whomso (lifi-mstm), pron, arch., chiefly 
poet. [Eaily ME. swa hwatn swa\ see Whom 
and So advT] next. 

Whomsoever (h«ms0ue*vc.i), pron . ; also 
(^//.) whomsoe'er literary. X450. The 

objective case of Whosoever. Ub. Used for 
Whosoever, chiefly by attraction to the case 
of the unexpressed antecedent X560. 

b. They shall not be impeded by w. it may be 
Ruskin. 

Whoo (hw£), ini. 1608. [Variant of H00 
int.] An exclam, of surprise, grief, or other 
emotion; occas. an imitation of an owl's hoot. 
So Whoo sb. an utterance of this, or a similar 
sound. Whoo v. intr. to utter this sound. 

Whoof (hwiJf, hwnf), int. ( sb.,v .). 1766. 
Imitation of a gruff abrupt cry or noise; as vb. 
to utter such a cry. 

Whoop (hiip), sb. 1600. [f. Whoop int.] 
z. An act of whooping ; a cry of ' whoop I ’, or 
a shout or call resembling this ; spec, as used in 
hunting, esp. at the death of the game, or by 
N. Amer. Indians, etc. as a signal or war-cry. 
b. The characteristic sonorous inspiration fol- 
lowing a fit of coughing in whooping-cough 
1873. a - A form of the game of hide-and-seek 
1798. 

Whoop (hr?p), v . late ME. [Parallel w. 
next.] x. intr. To utter a cry of * whoop I * or 
a loud vocal sound resembling this; to shout 
(as in summons, exultation, defiance, or mere 
excitement), b. trans. with obj. of cognate 
meaning, or indef. it : To utter with a whoop; 
to express by whooping 1576. c. with adv. or 
advb. phr. : To bring, summon, or urge by or 
with whooping, late ME. d. To shout at, hoot 
(a person), rare. 169a e. U.S . To increase or 
raise 1896. 9. intr. To hoot, as an owl. Also 

trans . 1658. 8. To utter the ‘ whoop * in whoop- 
ing-cough 1887. 

*. With that the shepheard whoop’d for ioy Dray- 
ton. a. Owls whooping after Sunset. .foreahews a 
fair day to ensue 1658. Hence Whoo*per, a person 
or animal that whoops; sgee. t he w ild or whistling 
swan, Cygnvs musicus (firms). Wboo’ping ppi. a. 
that whoops ; esp. in whooping crane, the large 
white crane of America, Crus americana, whooping 
swan, the whoo per. 

Whoop (h«p), ini, 1568. [A natural 
exclam.] An exclam., or representation of a 
shout or cry, expressing excitement, etc. 

W. lugge 1 loue thee Shaks. Whop Sir, thought 1 , 
and what ado 's here ? 1691. 

Whoopee (h«*pi), int. orig. U,S. 1845. 
An exclam, accompanying or inviting to hi- 
larious enjoyment; also sb., esp. in to mahew., 
to have a good time, go on the razzle-dazzle. 
Whooping-cough (hiJpii),tyf). 1739. The 
now prevalent spelling of Hooping-cough. 

Whoosh (hwfij, hwuj), v. 1856. [Imita- 
tive.] intr. To utter or emit a dull soft sibilant 
sound, like that of something rushing through 
the air. So Whoosh sb. a sound of this nature. 

Who(o)-whoop(htfhtf*p), int. and 161 1. 
The shout of huntsmen at the death of the game. 
Hence Whoo-whoo'p v. to utter this 017. 

Whop (hwpp), v. {adv.) late ME. [Variant 
of Wap v.] 1. trans. To cast, pull out, etc. 

violently ; to take or put suddenly, dial. 9. To 
strike with heavy blows ; to beat soundly, flog. 
eolloq. or vulgar. 1575- t'fiS* To overcome, 
vanquish, defeat utterly ; hence, to surpass or 
excel greatly, eolloq, or vulgar 1836. 3. The 

vb.-stem used as adv, \ With a 'whop* ; with a 
sudden movement or Impact x8xa. 

a. Ain't nobody to be whopped for talcin' this here 
liberty, sir? Dickens. b. Nelson. as was a British 
General and wopped the French 1805. Hence Whop 
/A an act of whopping 1 a heavy blow or impact 


WHORL 

'00. or vulgar] _ 

the vb. ; a severe beating or flogging. 

Whopper (hwp'pai). eolloq. or vulgar. 
1785. [f. prec. + -ER *.] Something uncommonly 
large of its kind ; a very big thing, animal, or 
person, b. spec, A great lie, a monstrous false 
nood 1791. 

b Bettei to get a licking than to tell a w. 1870. 
WhO’Pplng, ppl. a • eolloq. or vulgar. 

1625. ff. as prec. + -ING *.] That whops; usu. 
fig. that is a * whopper ' ; abnormally large or 
great; 'thumping'. 

Whore (hBu), sb. [Late OE. hdre (perh. 
a. ON. hdra) s—OTeut. *hdrdn- ; — Indo-Eur. 
*y 3 r- (cf. L. cams dear). Whore is now con- 
fined to coarse and abusive speech, exc. in oc- 
casional echoes of historical expressions, as the 
w, of Babylon. The pronunc. (hflai), now dial., 
is the normal repr. of OE. hdre.] x. A woman 
who prostitutes herself for hire; a prostitute, 
harlot, b. More gen. \ An unchaste or lewd 
woman; a fornicatress or adulteress; occas. 
applied opprobriouslv to a concubine or kept 
mistress ; also, with distinguishing epithet, to a 
catamite. ME. a, Jig . ; spec . in bibL use, applied 
to a corrupt or idolatrous community, and hence 
in controversial use, esp. in phr. the w. of Baby- 
lon, to the Church of Rome (in allusion to Rea. 
xvii. x. 5, etc.), late ME. 

x. Whore *s bird (also dial, wesb/rd), prop., the child 
of a w. ; but usu. as a mere vulgar term of abuse or 
reprobation, b. To play the tv. (of a woman) to com- 
mit fornication or adultcnr. 

Comb. 1 tw.-houae, a brothel ; f-hunt v.. intr. to 
go after whores, practise fornication j -master (Ob*. 
or asvh.), a whoremonger. 

Whore, v. 1583. [f. prec.] I. intr. To have 
to do with a whore or whores ; to commit whore- 
dom ; (of a woman) to play the whore. te- 
trans. To make a whore of; to debauch (a 
woman) -1740. Hence Who*ring vbl. sb. the 
action of the vb. ; also fig., spec, in bibl. use 1 
chiefly in phr. to go a whoring. 

Whoredom (hfrMddm). arch. ME. [prob. 
a. ON. hdrddmr.] 1. The practice of playing 
the whore or of intercourse with whores ; illicit 
sexual indulgence In general, b. pi. Acts of 
sexual immorality ME. a. fig., esp. in bibl 
and religious use, applied to Idolatry or other 
form of unfaithfulness to the true God. late ME. 
Whoremonger (h 5 »*jm»:qgbj). arch. 1596. 
[f. Whore sb. + Monger.] One who has deal- 
ings with whores ; one who practises whore- 
dom ; a fornicator. So Who'xexnomging, the 
practice of a w. 

Whoreson (ho^xsan). Obs. or arch. ME, 
[f. Whore sb. + Son sb., after AY. ft* a putain .1 
prop. The son of a whore, but commonly used 
as a coarse term of reprobation, abuse, or con- 
tempt ; occas. even of jocular familiarity, b. 
attrib. 1 commonly 04a coarsely abusive epithet, 
applied to a person or thing ; also sometimes 
expressing humorous familiarity or commenda- 
tion. 

Whorish (h 5 »-rij\ a. Nowranr or Obs. 1535. 
[f. Whore sb. +-ish 1 ,1 1. Having the cha- 

racter of a whore ; addicted to whoredom ; lewd, 
unchaste 1560. b. Belonging to or characteris- 
tic of a whore ; lewd, unchaste 1552. 9. fig., 

esp. in religious and controversial use (often « 
idolatrous) 1535. Hence Who’rlsh-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Whorl (hwjxl, hwfiil). 1440. [Late ME. 
wharwyl , whorwhil, app. variants of Whirl 
influenced by Wharve jA] i. A small fly- 
wheel fixed on the spindle of a spinning-wheel 
to maintain or regulate the speed ; a small pul- 
ley by which the spindle is driven In a spinning- 
machine. 9. Bot. A set of members, as leaves, 
flowers, or parts of the flower, springing from 
the stem or axis at the same level and encircling 
it. Also in Zool. a set of parts or structures 
similarly arranged. 1578. 3. Conch, and Anat. 

Each of the turns, coils, or convolutions of a 
spiral shell, or of any spiral structure 1898. 4* 
gen. A convolution, coil, curl (esp. of something 
whirling, or suggesting a whirling movement) 
1599. 

3. See what a lovely shell, Small and pure as a pearl, 
..with delicate spire and w. Tennyson. 

Comb, s w. -flower, a plant of the genus Marines 
(family Dipsacacem), having the flowers in dense 
whorls; •grass, a grass of the genua CeUesbrotes. 
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Hence Whorled (hweuld) a. having or arranged in 
a w. or whorls [ verticiflatei convoluted, turbinate. 
Whort (hwfiit). dial. 1578. [South-wes- 
tern dial. f. Hurt sb.*] -« Whortleberry. 
Wbortle (hw®Mt*l). 1597. [Short for 
Whortleberry.] — next. 

Whortleberry (hwfijtriberi). 1578. 
[South-western dial. f. Huktleberky; now 
the usual book-name.] The blue-black fruit 
of the dwarf shrub Vaccinium Myrtillus, or the 
plant Itself ; the Bilberry. Also extended to 
the genus Vaccinium as a whole (excepting the 
species called Cranberry, V. Oxycoecos and 
V. macrocarpon). 

Bear's W., the Bearberry, Arctostaphylos Uva- 
ursi. Bog W., Vaccinium uligiuosum . Red W., 

V. Vitis-ldma Victorian w., lYtttsteinia voces- 
mi ace a a shrub allied to Vaccinium, found in Vic* 
tori a. 

Whoiy (h8»*ri), a. ran. 168a. [f. Whore 
sb. + -y l . J — Whorish. 

Whose (h»z), pron. [ME. kwds, later kwps, 
whps, altered form of hwas, hum, OE hwses 
(1 — *hwasa), genitive of kwd and hwxt, through 
the influence of hwd Who, hwdm Whom. J The 
genitive case of Who land in OE. of the neuter 
what). Used, in all senses, either before a 
sb. as a possessive adj., or absol : in the latter 
case chiefly interrog . as predicate. In ref. to 
things now usu. replaced by of which, exc. where 
this would produce an intolerably clumsy form. 

I could a Tale vnfold, w. lightest word Would 
harrow vp thy soule Shaks. Arrest me? at w. sute ? 
2607. The man w. these are Gen. xxxviii. 25. Any 
thing w. loss they can so easily supply 1754. Fisher* 
men, who's humanity he had occasion to remember 
Goldsm. I cheer a dead man's sweetheart. Never ask 
me w. Hour mam. So Whosesoe'ver (h 
Pram. arch, whatever person's ; of whomsoever. 

WhOftO(hfi*«#o),/rwi. arch. [ME. hwa rwa, 
kwa sc, reduced form of OE. swd hwd swd ; see 
So adv .] ■■ Whoever i, a. 

W. eats thereof, forthwith attains Wisdom Milt. 
Whosoever (htfsone’voj), pron . Also poet. 

whosoe'er (-€**i). ME [f. prec. + Ever adv. ] 
1. - Whoever x. 9. — Whoever a; also 
formerly — • if any one ’ ME. 8 * With loss of 
relative force : Any one at all. Now rare or Obs. 
1583. b. qualifying a preceding sb. or any : 
now usu. replaced by Whatever 1586. 

s. Let w. wyll, take of the water of lyfa Ire Tindale 
Rev. xxii. 17. a. Margaret my name, and daughter 
to a King, . . who so ere thou art Shaks. 3 b. Gentle- 
man, and curteous Readers whosoeuer 1586. 

fWhosome^rwL ME. [f. Who + -some®. 
adv.] - Whoever i, a. -late ME. 
Whosomever (h£s£m,e*v9i),^wi. Obs. or 
dial, late ME. [f. prec. + Ever adv.] - Who- 
ever. 

Who some euer you take him to be, he Is Aiax 
Shaks. 

Whuff (hwrrf), v. 1896. [Imitative.] intr. 
To make a sound as of a forcible blast of breath 
or wind ; trans. to utter with such a sound. 

Why (hwsi), adv., sb., ini . [OE. hwi, hwy , 
instr. case of hwset What: — OTeut *hwi : — 
Indo-Eur. *q w ei, locative of *q w o- Who. ] 1. 1 . 
In a direct question: For what reason? From 
what cause or motive? For what purpose? 
Wherefore ? b. Implying or suggesting a nega- 
tive assertion ( * * there is no reason why . .') ; 
hence often expressing a protest or objection 
OE. c. With ellipsis of the remainder of the 
sentence, or of all except the principal word or 
words (esp. when emphatic) : also with simple 
Inf. («b ' W. should one . . ?'). late ME. 9 . In 
an indirect question or dependent clause of simi- 
lar meaning OE. 3. With intensive additions : 
see Devil sb., Dickens, etc. 1475. 4. With a 
negative particle immediately following OE. 

x. W. don't you learn Italian ? 1883. b. Whie should 
our faults at home be spred abroad? 1608. W., w. 

was I born to undergo such unmerited misfortunes T 
Thackkray. c. W. so Cold, and w. so Coy? Van- 
as ugh. But w. prolong the tale ? Wordsw. a. I dare 
give him no counsell, and I will tell you w. 1581. 3. 

W. in the name of all patience should you work so 
ht’d u this? 186a 4. You can't marry me? W. not? 
When 1 offer you a fortune? :88s. 

IL As relative : On account of which, because 
of which, for which. Usu., now almost always, 
after reason . Also ellipl. ME. b. Introducing 
a subject or predicative clause : — * the reason 
w.' 1605. 


Reasons w. Catholiquea refuse to go to Church 1581. 
Ill have my Earl, a* well as She, or know the Reason 
w. Prior, b. And this is w. I sojourn here Kkats. 

HI. as sb. (pi. whys). a. Reason, cause (now 
only with conscious allusion to the interrogative 
use) ME. b. A question beginning wtth (or 
consisting of) the word ‘ Why ? ’ ; a question as 
to the reason of something ; hence, a problem, 
an enigma 153a. c. Conjoined with wherefore 
similarly used 1590. 

a . As may perchance be done for sum gude quby 
1560. The when, and the how, and the w. of the sur- 
render Southky. c. The savage is no authority on 
the w. and wherefore of his customs ign. 

IV. Used interjeciionally before a sentence or 
clause, a. As an expression of surprise (some- 
times only momentary or slight, sometimes in- 
volving protest), either in reply to a remark or 
question, or on perceiving something unexpected 
1519. b. Emphasizing or calling more or less 
abrupt attention to the statement following, in 
opposition to a possible or vaguely apprehended 
doubt or objection 1545. +c. As an emphasized 
call or summons, expressing some degree of 
impatience. Shaks. fd. IV., so / an expres- 
sion of content, acquiescence, or relief -1896. 

a. Bene, Doo not you loue me ? Beat. W. no, no 
more then reason Shaks. W., I believe I've been 
asleep I 1893. b. Take an honest woman from her 
husband I w., It is intollerable 1596. Ifyou will have 
Caesar for your master, w. have him Goldbm. Not 
a doubt . . W., it stands to reason. 188a. C. Rom. $ 
Jul. iv. v. a, 3. d. Macb . 111. iv 107. 

V. For w. : a. tnterrog. For what reason ; b. 
rel. For which reason, wherefore ; c. conj. For 
the reason that, because, for. Obs., arch., or 
dial. (Now commonly apprehended as the adv. 
why with a redundant for prefixed.) OE 

As for what he was like I cannot tell, . .for w. I never 
aaw un Scott. Hence Whye’ver adv. for whatever 
reason. fWhy-for, Why for advb. and conj.phr. 

Why-not (hwai-npt). 161 1. [The phr. why 
not ? used as sb.] An argument of the form 
' why not ? *, which attempts to leave the op- 
ponent without a reply. 

Wibble- wobble (wi b'lw^ b’l). colloq. 1847. 
Reduplication of Wobble. So Wibbly-wo'b- 
bly a. characterized by 1 wibbling and wob- 
bling', unsteady. 

Wich, wych (witf, locally wait/), local. 
1601. [app. a differentiated variant of Wick 
sb .* Cf. the place-names (of salt-making towns) 
Drvitwich (formerly Wich), Nantwich, North - 
wich.] A salt-works, salt-pit, or brine-spring, 
in the salt-manufacturing district of Cheshire 
and neighbouring parts ; pi. the salt-making 
towns of these parts. 

Comb : w.-houae, a building in which brine Is 
evaporated for making salt 1 -man, a man employed 
in salt-making 1 -waller, a salt-boiler. 

Wick 1 (wik). [OE. wioce, wioc (in candel- 
wloc), corresp. to MDu. wiecke , MLO. 1 oSke, 
weike, OHG. wioh.] The bundle of fibre, now 
usu. loosely twisted or woven cotton, in a lamp, 
candle, or taper (formerly also in a torch), im- 
I mersed or enclosed except at one end in the 
oil or grease, which it absorbs and draws upon 
being kindled at the free end, so as to maintain 
the flame, b. Without article ■■ Wicking. 
late ME c. Used as a tent or dressing in 
surgery 1658. 

Wick 2 (wik). Now only local. [OE. wic 
-= OS. wic, OHG. wtch ; app. ad. L. vicut row 
of houses, village (cogn. w. Gr. otnot , Goth. 
we£hs).l +1. An abode, dwelling, dwelling- 
place -ME 9. A town, village, or hamlet. Obs. 
or dial. (Surviving as an element of place-names, 
in forms -wich, -wich.) OE. 3. A farm ; spec, a 
dairy farm t Now local. OE 
-wick, suffix j shortened form of fwike (OE. 
wice) office, function of an official, as in Bailiff- 
wick, Bailiwick, Sheriffwick. 

Wicked (wi-k 4 d), a\ {sb., adv.) [ME 
wicked, wikked, app. f. wicke, wikke, perh. adj, 
use of OE. wicca wizard +-ed.] I. 1. Bad in 
moral character, disposition, or conduct ; prac- 
tising or disposed to practise evil ; morally de- 
praved. 9. Bad, in various senses. Freq. in ME ; 
later chiefly dial., or colloq. as a conscious meta- 
phor (now often joc.) from sense !,«■ ' very or ex- 
cessively bad * beastly ’• a. In ref. to character 
or action: Cruel, severe, fierce. Of animals: 
Savage, vicious. ME b. Actually or potentially 


harmful, destructive, or pernicious ; baleful ME 
c. Of bad quality ; poor, vile, ' sorry ’ ME 3. 
In weakened sense, usu. more or lea joc. : 
Malicious ; mischievous, sly x6oo. 
x. The Divine Vengeance on a W. World 1696. Vice 


increases, and men grow dally n 
Bkrxelky. 'Yes. hang it' (said Sir Pitt, only, ho 
uaed, dear, a much wickeder word) Tuackssay. a. b. 
Temp, u iL sex. It was a w. country for fever 1895. 
3. That same w. Bastard of Venus,.. that blinde ras- 
cally boy Shaks. 

IL absol. or as sb. a. absol. in pi. sensei 
Wicked persons. (Usu., now always, with the.) 
ME. b .absol. or as sb. in sing, sense : A wicked 
person. Obs. or rare arch. 1484. 

b. Let the w. forsake his waies Bibls (Geneva) Ism. 

Iv. 7. 

m. as adv. Wickedly; fiercely, savagely, 
furiously ; ' cruelly ' terribly '. late ME. 

Yesterday was. .a w. hot day 1663. A hungry louss 
bites w. sair Hocus. Hence Wrcked-ly adv. \ -ness, 
the quality of being w. 1 w. action or conduct 1 a piece 
of wickedness, a w. act or proceeding. 

Wicked(wikt), a. 2 1507. [f. Wick 1 ♦ 
-ED 1 .1 Furnished with or having a wick or wicks | 
usu. m comb. , as twow. 

Wicker (wi’kw), sb. ME. [East Scandi- 
navian; f. root of Sw. vika to bend.] 1. A 
pliant twig or small rod, usu. of willow, esp. as 
used for making baskets and various other ob- 
jects; an osier. Chiefly in fU late ME. 9. 
(without pi.) Wickers collectively, or as plaited 
together ; wickerwork ME 8. A basket, cradle, 
chair, etc. of wicker 1646. 4. a. attrib. Made 

or consisting of wicker, as a basket, chair, etc, | 
also, covered with or encased In wicker, as a 
bottle 150a. b. W. wings, attributed to various 
sinister creatures 1637. 

4. b. The Goblin plys his w. ( wings Congrkvb. 
Hence Wi’Cker v. trams, to furnish, fit, covar, or en- 
close with w. Wi'ckered (-ojd) a. encased in w. I 
made of w. Wi'ckerwork, work consisting of 
wickers: a structure of flexible twigs or the lilts 
plaited together ; basket-work. 

Wicket (wi ket). ME [a.AF. - ONF. 
wiket « OF. guichet ; usu. referred to the TeuL 
root appearing in ON. vihja to move, turn ; but 
perh. from some other source.] x. A small door 
or gate made in or placed beside a large one, 
for ingress and egress when the large one Is 
closed ; also, any small gate for foot-passengers, 
as at the entrance of a field* 9. Cricket. A set 
of three sticks called stumps, fixed upright In 
the ground, and surmounted by two small 
pieces of wood called bails, forming the struc- 
ture at which the bowler aims the ball, and at 
which (in front and a little to one side of it) tho 
batsman stands to defend it with the bat 1733. 
b. in various expressions referring to abatsman'i 
tenure of the wicket, or that part of an innings 
during which some particular batsman is (or 
might be) ‘ in ', i. e. at the wicket 1738. c. 
trans f. The ground between and about the 
wickets, esp. in respect of its condition ; the 
pitch 1 86a. 3. UJ>. Croquet. A hoop 1868. 4. 

In various techn. senses, as (a) a small gate or 
valve for emptying the chamber of a canal-lock, 
etc. ; (b) one of a set of gratings in the form of 
which the lead is made up in the manufacture 
of white lead 1875. 

a. Single w. % a form of cricket in which there U only 
one w., and therefore only one batsman ‘ in ’ at a time. 
Double w. % the ordinary form, in which there arc two 
wickets placed ee yards apart, between which thatwo 
batsmen run. To keep w., to act as w.-keeper. b. 
To take so many wickets (said of a bowler), to put so 
batsmen 'oat*. Three wickets (or third w.) 


many 1 


The sixth m 


/own, three men having been put out. 

| fell for ?J «■ the sixth batsman was put out after 75 
runs had been made in the inninga. To win by eight 
wickets , i. e. by exceeding the opponents* full score of 
runs with eight wickets yet to * tall * (*■ with two men 
‘not out* and seven not bating been 'in' in the 
innings), c. The w. did uot seem to play particularly 
well >88z. Tbs English eleven commenced batting 
on a perfect ur. 1884. 

attrib. and Comb . : w.-gmte « sense si -keep 
(.colloq.), -keeper Cricket , a player stationed behind 
the w. to stop the ball if It passes by, and if possible 
to put the batsman 'out ' by 1 stumping * or * catching 

Wicking (wHcin). 1873. [f. Wick 1 4. 
-mo >.1 Material K>r making wicks ; cord or 
tape of cotton or other fibre, to be cut into 
lengths for wicks, 

Wlckyup (wiki, op). U.S. 1857. [Amer. 
Indian (Menominee wikiop. Saki weboob ) ; perh* 
a variant of wikiwam WiGwail] A rude hut 


se (man), a (paw), an (kwd). v (cast), f (Fr. chef). 9 (ever), si (/, eye). $ (Fr. eaa d# vie), ft (ftft). i (Psych#). 9 (what), p (g*t^ 
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consisting of a frame covered with brushwood or 
the like, used by nomadic tribes in the west and 
south-west. Hence extended to any small hut 
or shanty. 


basswood, Tilia americana. b. An Amer. 
name for species of willow-herb (. Epilobium): 
distinctively Indian or herb w. 

Widdershins : see Wxthershins. 

Widdy (wi-di). Chiefly Sc. 1450. [Sc. and 
n. dial. var. of Withy.] i. A band or rope, 
prop, one made of intertwined osiers or the like 
147a a. A rope for hanging, a halter ; freq. 
allies. 1450. 

Wide (wdid), sb. ME. [absol. use of next.] 
1. fa. The open sea. ME. only. b. A wide, 
extensive, or open space poet . 1833. a. Cricket . 
[Short for wide ball.'] A ball bowled wide of the 
wicket, counting one against the bowler's side 
1850. 3. The w. (short for * the wide world ’) 

in slang, phr., as done , whacked to thew., utterly 
done up ; broke to the w., completely broke. 

Wide (waid), a. [Com. Tent. ; OE .wld : — 
OTeut. *widoB (G. well) ; further relations 
obsc.] X. 1. Having great extent (esp. horizon- 
tally) ; vast, spacious, extensive. Obs. cxc. as 
generalized use of II. x. b. as a conventional 
epithet of words denoting an extensive area, 
esp. the earth and the sea (foe/. and rhet ) ; as 
an epithet of world , sometimes implying con- 
trast to the privacy or security of ones own 
home or country OE. c. Of a garment, etc. 1 
Capacious ; large and loose. Obs. exc. dial, in 
w. coat , a greatcoat. ME. a. transf. Extending 
over or affecting a large space or region ; far- 
reaching. Chiefly poet. OE. &.fig. Having a 
large range ; extensive, largely inclusive ; (of a 
word or term) having a large extent of meaning 
X534. b. Of views or opinions, or transf. of a 
person : — Broad a. xo. 1824. 

1. A.Y.L. n. viL 137. b. I shall be turn'd a drift 
to the w. World Da Fob. < C. And there the Snake 
throwes her enam mol'd skinne. Weed w. enough to 
rap a Fairy in Sham. 3. A definition of art w. enough 
to include ail its varieties of aim Ruskin. His w. 
knowledge of ethnography 1865. 

II. x. Having great extent from side to side ; 
large across, or in transverse measurement (now 
dist. from broad in so far as it tends to be re- 
stricted to applications in which actual mensura- 
tion is possible, and in which there is no im- 
plication of superficial extent) OE. b. transf. 
of the lateral boundaries s Having a wide space 
between, far apart 1840. s. Having a specified 
or particular transverse measurement indicated 
by a numerical quantity or by a comparison ; 
(so much) across OE. 3. Opened widely, ex- 
panded ; of the arms, stretched widely apart. 
(Now superseded in general use by w. open.) 
1508. b. Phonetics. Of a vowel-sound : Pro- 
nounced with the tongue relaxed, or with a 
wider opening between it and some other part 
of the mouth than the corresponding narrow 
vowel 1867. 

a Til not so deep* as a well, nor bo w. as a Church 
doom Shaks. A Bed-chamber . . Thirty foot w. 1663. 

in. x. Extending far between limits ; existing 
between two things which are far apart, lit . or 
jig. 1589. +a. Situated a great way off, distant, 

far-x854. b .Jig. Far, far apart (in nature, 

views, etc.) ; not in accordance, disagreeing, 
different. Const, from, of. Now rare. 1^42. 3. 
Deviating from the aim, or from the direct or 
proper course; missing the mark or the way. 
a. lit . ; spec, in Cricket , of a ball bowled too far 
aside from the wicket for the batsman to strike 
it 1588. b .fig. (a) without prep, (now rare) : 

often — Astray in opinion or belief, mistaken 
1561. (b) Const, of from (now rare or ole.) : 
esp. in phr. to. of the mark 1566, 4. a. Going 

beyond bounds of restraint, propriety, or virtue ; 
loose, immoral Now colloq. or slang. 1574. b. 
G oing beyond bounds of moderation ; exces- 
tiveTTrnmoderate 1858. e* slang. Wide-awake, 
1887* 

*. The w. difference Twixt Amorous, and Villanous 
Shaks. To give a w. berth to, to keep well away 
from, steer quite clear of. 3. b. Lear iv. vu. 5°; 4- 
a. w, females in pink 100a. c. Well, she was tipsy 1 
but she w as very lBot. K ^ 

Comb, s wdiAntmod ad}. 1 w. -angle a., ap plied to 


*4*5 

a lens of short focus, the field of which extends through 
a w. angle, used for photographing at ahort range \ 
-eyed a having w. eyes; usu., having the eyes wide 
open, gazing intently; -watered, having a w. ex- 
pense of water ; watered over a w. extent ; bordered 
or traversed by w. waters. 

Wide (waid), adv. [OE. wide, advb. f. wid 
Wide a.] Widely, x. Over or through a large 
space or region ; so as to affect many or various 
persons or places. Chiefly poet . (exc. as In b). 
b. in phr. /nr and to. (rarely to. and far) ; fte. 
and stde OE. a. With a large space or spaces 
between ; at a wide interval or intervals ; far 
apart or asunder OE. b. Of a horse : With the 
legs apart: opp. to Near adv.* I. xo. 1680. c. 
Loosely asunder ; so as not to remain close or 
in contact 1784. 3. With a wide or broad open- 
ing; esp. within vb. oradj. — fully; with/f ing, 
\fly, etc. ■■ wide open OE. 4, At (to, from) a 
(great, or specified) distance ; far, far away, far 
off. Now only dial. OE. g. At a distance to 
one side ; aside from the aim, or from the direct 
or proper course 1534. 

x. There.. W. roams (he Russian exile Thomson. 
b. They scoured the country far and w. 186a. a. c. 
Shaking w. thy yellow hair Shkuxy. 3. This is a 
strange repose, to be asleepe With eyes w. open 
Shaks. The doors were flung w. 1895. 5. Is my 

Lord well, that he doth speake so w, T Sham. You 
hurt not me. Your anger flies so w. Fletcher, A., 
ball, .pitched a little w. of the off stump 1833. 

Wide awa-ke, adj. phr . , wi-de-awake, a. 
and sb. 1818. [f. prec. + Awake pred. a.] A. 
adj. (or adj. phr.) x. Awake with the eyes wide 
open; full awake (usu. predic.). a. fig. Tho- 
roughly vigilant or on the alert ; fully aware of 
what is going on or of what it is best to do ; sharp- 
witted, knowing (colloq., orig. slang) 1833. 8* 

Applied joc. to a soft felt hat with broad brim 
and low crown: app. so called as having no 
* nap Now usu. absol. as sb. 1841. 

s. Our governor’s wide awake, he is.. He knows 
what ’s o’clock Dickens. 

B. sb. 1. A 'wide-awake* hat 1837. a. A 
sailor’s name for the Sooty Tern ( Sterna fuli- 
ginosa and allied species) from its cry 1881 
Hence Wide-awa'keness, the state or cha- 
racter of being wide awake. 

Widely (wai-dli), adv. 1663. [f. Wide a. 
+ -LY 2 . ] x. Over or through a wide area ; in 
or to various places X697. a. Over a wide 
range ; in relation to many or various things, 
subjects, etc. 1695, 3. With or at a wide inter- 
val ; far apart ; to a considerable width 1663. 
4. To a large extent, greatly, far 1688. 
Wide-mouthed ( -mauBd, -mauj>t), a. 1593. 
1. Having a wide mouth x6xx. a. Having the 
mouth wideopen: (a) loud-spoken; ( 3 ) voracious. 
Widen fwai’d’n), v. 1607. [f. Wide a. + 
-en 8 .] +1. trans. To open wide, set wide 

open -1627. a. To make wide or wider 1669. 
3. intr. To become wide or wider 1650. 

x. Cor. 1. iv. 44. a. I would cleanse, w., and deepen 
the river Stort 1785. The society is widening its 
scheme of operations 1885, 3. A reall quarrell widen- 

ing 1650 The streamlet widens into a pond ^ao. 
Hence Wi*dener, one who at that which widens ; 
spe;. a drill constructed to bore a hole of greater 
diameter than its own. 

Wideness (wai-dnes). OE. Also widness 
(Obs. or dial.), [f. Wide a. + -ness.] Width : 
a. Large extension, vastness (in later use only 
as transf. use of 3) ME, ; b. Transverse measure- 
ment, breadth OE. (in standard Eng. replaced 
by Width) ; c. Large transverse measurement 
1548. d. concr. A wide space or expanse, e. 
Largeness of range, wide reach 1551. 
Wide-open, a. 1610. [Widw 3.] 1. 
Open to a wide extent, a. U.S Free from 
limitations or restrictions ; also, characterized 
by overt law-breaking 1902. 

Wide-spread, a. 1705- [*• Wide adv. + 
spread, pa. pplc. of SPREAD v.] 1. Extended 

over or occupying a wide space ; broad in spa- 
tial extent 1735. a. Distributed over a wide 
region ; extensively or generally diffused X705. 
Wide-spreading:, a . 1591- *• Emending 

over a wide space. a. Extending to many 
places or persons, far-reaching 1766. 
fWide-where, adv. Obs. exc. rare arch. 
ME. [f. Wide adv . + Where adv.] In or to 
various places, widely, far and wide ; in or to 
a distant place, far away -X906, 

Widgeon, wigeon (wi-dgan). 1513. [etym. 
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obsc., possibly formed with L. suffix -ion- on 
onomatopoeic base.] x. A wild duck of the 
genus Mareca, esp. Af. penelope of Europe and 
Northern Asia. (Collective pi. in later use usu. 
widgeon.) b. Applied locally to various wild 
ducks of other genera, as Anas fused, the Red- 
headed W. 1668. +«> Of a person, in allusion 

to the supposed stupidity of the bird : A fool, 
simpleton, ninny -1741. , 

attrib. and Comb. : w.-grasa, -weed, (local) the 
grass- wrack, Z os tens manna. 

Widish (wai'dij), a. 1780. [f. Wide 
-ish 1 .] Somewhat wide. 

Widow (wi*da«i),x^.l [OE. widewe, widuwe, 
wudmoe ; orig. an Indo-Eur. adj. formation 
+widhewo-, ~wd (cf. Skr. vidhavd widow, L. 
viduus void, vidua widow] on the base* widh- 
to be empty, be separated.] x. A woman whose 
husband is dead (and who has not married 
again), b. Prefixed as a title to the name. Now 
chiefly dial, or vulgar. 1576. c. In extended 
sensei A wife separated from or deserted by 
her husband ; esp. in colloq. or dial. phr. a w. 
bewitched ; see also Grass widow a. 1461. d. 
Bed. One of a class or order of devout or conse- 
crated widows in the Early Church 1572. a. 
transf. A female animal, esp. a hen bird, that 
has lost its mate ME. a. a. A bird of the sub- 
family Viduinse . b. Collector's name for a geo- 
metrid moth, Cidaria luctuata ; also mourning 
xo. c. Mournful or mourning w . , pop. names of 
certain plants with dusky flowers. 1747. 3. 

colloq. or slang, a. An extra hand dealt to the 
table in certain card-games, b. The to . : cham- 
pagne. [From ' Veuve Cliquot ', the name of 
a firm of wine merchants.] 1891. 

x. Take example by your father, my boy, and be 
wery careful o' widders Dickens. c. Has Mr. Bal- 
four never heaid of the Golf Widow? 1908. 

Comb. : as tv. lady, woman (arch, or dial.), etc. ; W.. 
duck, a species of tree-duck. Dendroeygna viduata f 
-finch ■** W.-BiROt w. right, that part of a deceased 
husband's estate to which a w. has a right. b. with 
genitive ; widow's cruse, an inexhaustible source 
of supply (after 1 Kings xvii. 14)1 widow's lock, a 
lock or tuft of hair growing apart from the rest, sup- 
posed to presage early widowhood ; widow's mite, 
a small money contribution (in allusion to Mark xii. 
43); widow's peak (see Peak sb* I. xb, and cf. 
widow's lock) ; Widow's weeds, the mourning ap- 
parel of a w. 

Widow, Zb .1 Obs. cxc. dial. [OE. widewa, 
masc. corresp. to widewe WIDOW aM] — 
Widower. 

Wi-dow, v. ME. [f. Widow sbl or *.] L. 
trans. To make a widow (rarely, a widower) 
of ; to bereave of one’s husband (or wife). Most 
commonly in pa. pple. b. Jig, To deprive of a 
valuable or highly prized possession ; to bereave. 
Usu. in pa. pple. X59*. fa. To survive as a 
widow, become the widow of. Shaks. +3. To 
endow with a widow's right. Shaks. 

Wi-dow-bird. 177a. [Representing L. 
generic name Vidua (widow).] A bird of the 
genus Vidua or subfamily Viduinse of the family 
Ploceidee (Weaver-birds), found in various parts 
of Africa; so called from the prevailingly black 
plumage of the males. (Cf. Whidah.) 

Widowed (wrd<md), ppl. a. 1600. [f. 

Widow sb . 1 or 1 or v. + -ED.] x. Made or bo- 
come a widow (or widower). Also of an animal, 
esp. a bird 1 Bereaved of its mate, a .fig. De- 
prived of a partner, friend, companion, or mate { 
bereaved ; hence, deserted, desolate, solitary 
1633. b. Of an elm : Not * mated ' with a vine j 
conversely of the vine. (After L. uimus and 
vitis vidua.) 1743. 

s. transf. Sleepelssse she spent in her now widow'd 
bed. .the night that followed x6ay. 

Widower (wi-dtfuox). late ME. [f. Widow 
sb . 1 + -er L] x. A man whose wife is dead (and 
who has not married again) ; a husband be- 
reaved of his wife. ta. One of an ecclesiastical 
class or order of men corresp. to the order of 
* widows ’ -1610. Hence Wi*doworhoo*d [after 
Widowhood], the condition of a w., or the time 
during which a man is a w, 

Widowbood (wi'dtfuhud). [OE. widewan- 
hdd, t gen. of widow sb . 1 or *+-hdd -HOOD.] 
x. The state or condition of a widow or widower, 
or (oontextually) the time during which one is 
a widow or widower ; also transf of an animal, 
esp. a bird. ta. An estate settled on a widow, 
a widow's right. Shaks. 
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1. In my wedowhode, afore I marled this gentil- 
woman 1538. Lucretia . . in the deep weed* of w. 1846. 

Wi’dow-waiL 1597. a* The shrub Mere- 
reon {Daphne Afeeereum) or other species of 
Daphne, . b. A shrub or the genus Cneorum 
(family Simarubacen), esp. C. tncoccum, a dwarf 
shrub with evergreen leaves and pink sweet- 
scented flowers, found in Spain and the south 
of France. 

Width (wid|>, wit))). 1627. [A literary for- 
mation of the 17th century, taking the place of 
wldness WiDENKSS. ' A low word ' (J .).] 1 . Ex- 
tent across or from side to side ; transverse 
dimension ; occas. extent of opening, distance 
apart (of the two parts of something), a. Large 
extent across, or in general 1697. 3. coner . — 

Breadth a. 1876. Hence Wi’dthlesa*. having 
no (great) w., narrow. Wi'dthwaya, -wise adv. 
In tne direction of the w., transversely. 

Wield (wild), v. [Two OR vbs. ; (r) Com. 
Teut. str. vb., OR (WS.) wealdan , (Anglian) 
waldan, pa. t. wlold , pa. pple. grwealden ; (a) 
wk. vb. , OE. (WS. ) *gewicldan,wyldan , Anglian 
wxldan , containing a mutated form of the same 
stem *wald~.] +1. trans. To rule or reign 
over, govern, command. Obs. exc. as merged in 

4. -163 fa. To have at command or disposal, 

hold, own, possess ; to have the advantage of. 
enjoy -1603. 3. To direct the movement or 

action of, to control ; to use, have the use of, 
as a bodily member or faculty ; gen. to deal 
with, have to do with ; to deal with successfully. 
Oh. or dial. exc. as in 4. OE. . +b. To express, 
utter -1635. 4. To use or handle with skill 

and effect ; to manage, ply (a weapon, tool, or 
instrument, now always one held or carried in 
the hand) OE. b. To exercise (power, authori- 
ty, influence) x6xa. c. To use after the fashion 
of a tool or weapon for the performance of 
something x6oi. 

3. b. Lear u i. 56. A. Monstrous© cudgells..as 
bigge as the p&rtie is welf able to wild 1603. To w. a 
or the sceptre (and similar phrases), to exercise su- 
preme authority, to reign or rule (also fg.\ C. A 
trained soldier wielding a graphic and powerful pen 
1883. Who could w. such scathing invective? 1918. 
Hence Wie'lder, one who wields. 

Wieldy (wf-ldi), a. late ME. [f. prec. + 
-v *.] x. Capable of easily 1 wielding* one's 
body or limbs, or a weapon, etc.; vigorous, 
active, nimble. Oh. exc. dial . 9. Easily wielded, 
controlled, or handled; manageable, handy. 
[In later use a back-formation from unwieldy J] 

I5 . 83 s o fressh so yong so weldy semed he CKAUcm. I 

Wife (wsif). PI. wives (wsivz). [Com. 
WGer. and Norse str. n.: OR vrlf ^ OFris., 

05. wtf, OHG., MHG. wtf (G. weib woman) ; 
origin obsc. (Gothic used qtno woman. Quean, 
qins wife. Queen.)] i. A woman ; formerly in 
general sense ; in later use restricted to a woman 
of humble rank, esp. one engaged in the sale of 
some commodity. Now dial., exc. with prefixed 
descriptive word, esp. in compounds such as 
Fishwife, etc. b. Qualified by old, esp. in the 
phr. old wives' tale : see Old wife x. OE. a. 
A woman joined to a man by marriage ; a 
married woman OR b. transf. The female 
of a pair of the lower animals ; the mate of a 
male animal. late ME. 3. The mistress of a 
household ; the hostess or landlady of an inn. 
Oh. exc. as surviving in Goodwifb x, House- 
wife x. late ME. 4. Collector's name for a 
moth, Catocala nupta , also called Willow Red 
Underwing 1833. 

1. Where ginger-bread wive* have a scanty sale 
Kkats. a. He was still on the look-out for a w. with 
money Dickkns. Phrases. TVw., for a w., to be one's 
w. To take a to., to marry (somewhat arch.). fT* 
have to ttr., to have as ooe r s w., be the husband of, 
AU the world and his w. (Joe. colloq.), all men and 
women, everybody: usu. hyperbolicaUy for a large 
and tniacellaneoua company of people of both sexe*. 
IV. of the left handi see La ft hand. Hence Wi*fe- 
dom =* Wifehood i, a; also, wives collectively, mar- 
ried women as a class. Wi*feless a. having no wife t 
unmarried, celibate. 

Wifehood (waifhud). late ME. [t prec. 

-f -hood.] x. The position or condition of a 
wife; married state (of a woman). a. The 
character of or befitting a wife: wifeliness, 
late ME. 

Wllblike (woHjlaik), a. and ado. 1598. 
[f. as prec. + -like.] ▲. adj. Resembling, or 


having the character of, a wife ; characteristic 
of or befitting a wife 1613. B. adv. in the 
manner of a wife 1598. 

Wifely (wsi a. [OE .vdjtic; see-LY 1 .] 
+x. Of or pertaining to a woman or women ; 
womanly {rare exc. OE.) >1533. a. Pertaining 
to, characteristic of, or befitting a wife OE. 3. 
Having the character befitting a wife ; such as 
a wife should be 1633. 

s. A picture of w. patience 2863. 3. Aw. wife, a 

motherly mother, and above all, a lady 1853. Hence 
Wi*feliness, w. character or quality. 

Wifie (wsi*fi). 1835. [f. Wife sb. +-ie, 
-Y*.] Little wifet used as a term of endear- 
ment. 

Wifish (woi*fiJ), a. 1535. [f. Wife sb. + 
-ish *.] +x. Belonging to or characteristic of 
a woman ; womanly ; womanish -1560. a. Be- 
longing to or characteristic of, having the 
character of, a wife 16x6. 

Wig (wig), j^. 1 Now dial, late ME. [a. 
MEG., MDu. wigge wedge, wedge-shaped 
cakej A kind of bun or small cake made of 
fine flour. 

Home to the only Lenten supper I have had of 
wiggs and ale Pefys. 

Wig, sb. 9 1675. [Shortened f. PERIWIG.] 
x. An artificial covering of hair for the head, 
worn to conceal baldness or to cover the inade- 
quacy of the natural hair, as part of professional, 
ceremonial, or formerly of fashionable, costume 
(as still by judges and barristers), or as a dis- 
guise (as by actors on the stage). b. Applied 
joc. to a (natural) bead of hair, esp. of a child, 
s. transf A person who wears a wig (profession- 
ally); a dignitary, colloq . x8a8. (Cf. BIGWIG.) 8. 
techn. The coarse hair on the shoulders of a full- 
grown male fur-seal ; the seal itself when bearing 
this 1830. 4. A severe rebuke or scolding; an 

act of Wigging, slang or colloq. 1804. 

1. The disappearance of the bishops’ wig*, which he 
«aid had done more harm to the church than any- 
thing else I Gladstone. Phr. Dash my wigiy (colloq.), 
a mild imprecation. My viigis / (colloq.), a trivial 
expression of surprise, etc. Wigs on the green, a 
colloquial expression (orig. Irish) for coming to blows 
or sharp altercation (wigs being liable to fall or be 
pulled off in a fray). 

attrtb. and Comb . : W.-block, a rounded block for 
placing a w. upon when being made or not in use; 
-tail, (a) a bird of the tropics, from It* long tail- 
feathers; (b) the tail of a w. ; •sumach, -tree, the 
Venetian sumach ( Rhus Cotinus ), from its hairy in- 
florescence. Hence Wi’gdom, judges or lawyers as 
a body. Wigged (wigd) a . furnished with or wear- 
! ir»g a w. wi’ggcry, wigs collectively, the practice of 
wearing a w. ; used by Carlyle for empty formality 
(in legal proceedings), * red tape \ Wi’ggy a. wearing, 
or distinguished by, a w., bewigged. Wi’gleaa a. 
destitute of aw., not wearing a w. fWi'gsby (-by a] 
joc. slang or colloq., a person wearing a w. 

Wig,v. 1836. [f. prec.] I. trans. To supply 
with a wig ; to put a w. upon ; spec . to provide 
with wigs in preparation for a theatrical per 
forma nee. 9. To rebuke or censure severely, 
scold, rate, slang or colloq. 1829. 

Wigging (wi*giij), obi. sb. slang or colloq 
1813. [f. Wig sb.* 4 + -ING *.] A severe rebuke, 
reproof or reprimand ; a scolding. 

Wiggle (wi'g’l), v. Now colloq. or dial. 
MR [Cognate with or a. (M)LG. 1 oiggelen; 
frequent, f. dial, wig.] x. intr. To move to and 
fro or from side to side irregularly and lightly; 
to walk with such a movement, to stagger, reel ; 
to go or move sinuously, to wriggle, a. trans. 
To move (something) in this wav; also rtjl. 
1685. Hence Wi’ggle sb. an act of * wiggling '. 


Wiggle-waggle (wi'g’hwaetg'l), v. colloq. 
1835. Redupl. form combining Wiggle v. and 
Waggle v ., emphasizing the alternation of 
movement, trans. or intr. So Wiggle-waggle 
1. that * wiggle-waggles ' ; fig. vacillating 1778. 
Wiggly (wi-gli), a. colloq. 1903. [f. Wig- 
gle v. or sb. + -y K J Characterized by or sug- 
gestive of * wiggling (in ref. to form) having 
small irregular undulations. Also in redupl. 
form Wl'ggly-wa'ggly. 

Wight (wait), sb. arch. [OE. wiht — OS., 
OHG., MHG. wiht , ON. vittr, vttr, Goth. 
waihtlni . . . waiht nothing); ulterior connexions 
unc. Cf. Aught, Naught, Nought.] t*. A 
living being ; a creature -1587. b. wig. and 
chiefly with (good or bad) epithet, applied to 
supernatural, preternatural, or unearthly beings. 


Obs. or rare arch. OR a. A human being, man 
or woman, person. Now arch, or dial, (often 
implying contempt or commiseration). MR 
t3. In advb. phrases, qualified by no, any , a 
little, or the like : (A certain) amount ; lor (any, 
a little, etc.) time or distance -1470. 

1. b. These were the good wights (fairies) dwelling 
In the court of Elfland Scott, e. Of fayre Elisa be 
your alluer song, that blessed w. Svensbb. The un- 
lucky w...ls doomed 1869. 

Wight (wait), a. (adv.) arch, and dial. MR 
fa. ON. vigi, neut of vigr of fighting age, 
skilled in arms, t OTeut. *wtg-, [waig-, wig ), 
as in OR wig battle, fight, wiga warrior.] 
t • Of persons, actions, etc. t Strong and courage- 
ous, esp. in warfare; having or showing prowess; 
valiant, doughty, bold. a. Strong, vigorous, 
robust, stalwart ; exercising strength, energetic 
MR 3. Moving briskly or rapidly ; active, 
agile ; swift, fleet, late ME. 

x. Where is Robin Hood, and y* w. Scarlet? 1601. 
3. Mount thee on the wigbtest steed Scott. 

B. adv. Actively, nimbly, energetically; quick- 
ly, rapidly ME. Hence Wl*ght-ly adv. {arch. 
and dial.) , -ness {Oh. or arch.). 

Wig-wag (wi'g,wseg), v. colloq. or techn. 
1846. [Reduplicated formation ; cf. wiggle- 
waggle. *ig~tag. ] trans. and intr. To move 
lightly to and fro. to wag ; esp. to wave a flag 
or other object to and fro in signalling ; to sig- 
nal in this way Also as adv. « with a to-and- 
fro movement So WTg-wag sb. 1589. 

Wigwam (wi*gwsem, -wpm). 1638. [a. 
Ojibwa wigwaum, wigiwam, var. of Algonkin 
weekuwom , wikiwain lit. ‘ their house .] A 
lodge, cabin, tent, or hut of the N. Amer. Indian 
tribes of the region of the Great Lakes and 
eastward, formed of bark, matting, or hides 
stretched over a frame of poles converging at 
the top. b. Extended to similar structures 
among native tribes in other parts of the world 
1743. c. Applied joc. to a house or dwelling in 
genera] X818. 

Wild (waild), a. and sb. [Com. Tent. ; OE. 
wilfe : — OTeut. *wilpijot, of doubtful ulterior 
relationship; possibly connected with *wal/>us 
forest. Wold.] A. adj. L 1. Of an animal; 
Living in a state of nature; not tame, not 
domesticated (freq. in names of particular 
species or varieties, for which see the sbs.). «, 
Of a plant (or flower) ; Growing in a state of 
nature ; not cultivated (freq. in names of parti- 
cular species or varieties, for which see the sbs.) 
OR 8. Produced or yielded by wild animals 
or plants ; sometimes, having the characteristic 
(usu. inferior) quality of such productions MR 
b. Mining. Applied to impure or Inferior 
minerals or ores 1778. 4. Of a place or region 1 

Uncultivated or uninhabited; hence, waste, de- 
sert, desolate OR b. transf. Belonging to or 
r'hjmn'.Teristic of a wild region ; of or in a wilder- 
ness 1690. 5. Of persons (or their attributes) t 

U ncivilized ; savage ; uncultured, rude ; also, 
not accepting the constituted government, re- 
bellious ME. 

1. Eight Wilde-Boares rested whole Shaks. a. 1 
know a banke where the wilde time blowes Shahs. 
With woodbine and w. roses mantled o’er Cowrxa. 
attrtb . phr. A youni; lady with a w.-rose complexion 
1890. 3. Their flesh is hot and unaauorie, and bath 

a wilde fast 1600. 4. The scenery was w. without 

being grand 1849. S* When w in woods the noble 
Savage ran Deyobm. The * slim ’ ways of the w. Boer 
1901. 

XL x. Not under or not submitting to con- 
trol or restraint; taking or disposed to take 
one’s own wav ; uncontrolled OR b. Shy ; esp. 
of game, afraid of or avoiding the pursuer 1594. 
9. spec. Not submitting to moral control ; taking 
one's own way in defiance of moral obligation 
or authority OR b. Giving way to sexuiU pas- 
sion ; also, licentious, dissolute, loose MR 3. 
Fierce, savage ; furious, violent, cruel MR a. 
Of the sea, the weather, etc.: Violently agitated, 
rough, stormy ; hence fig. or gen. Full of dis- 
turbance or confusion, tumultuous, turbulent 
MR b. Of vocal sounds: Loud and unre- 
strained 1549. 5. Of feelings or their expres- 

sion : Highly excited or agitated ; passionately 
vehement or impetuous 1594. 8. Of persons t 

a. Extremely irritated or vexed; angry, ’furious * 
1653. b. Passionately or excitedly desirous to 
do something 2797. c. Elated, enthusiastic, 
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‘ravine* x868. 7. Not having control of one’s 

mental faculties ; demented, out of one's wits ; 
hence, extremely foolish or unreasonable ME. 
b. Of the eyes or look: Having an expres- 
sion of distraction 159a. 6. Of actions, state- 

ments, etc,: Going beyond prudent or reason- 
able limits ; rashly or inconsiderately venture- 
some ; fantastically unreasonable 15x5. 9. 

Artless, free, unconventional or romantic in 
style; having a somewhat barbaric character 
163a. b. Of strange aspect ; fantastic in ap- 
pearance 1605. 10. Aimed wide of the mark or 
at random; random 1 usu. advb. at random, 
astray 18x0. 

Depriving Cupid's wing of some w. feathers 
Scorr, The children w. in the atrects, the mother a 
destitute widow Dickens, Phr. To run zv. : ( a ) of an 
animal or plant, to live in or revert to a state of na- 
ture, not under domestication or cultivation ; (£) of a 
person g He had a bold spiiit, and he ran a little w., 
and went for a soldier Dickens. b. Much Ado in. L 
35. a. I am afraid ha has turned out very w. Jane 
Austen, b* If a young man is w., and must run after 
women and bad company Johnson. 5. A fit of w. 
weeping 1H85. 6. C. She had accepted me, and 1 was 

w. with joy 1891. 7. Her misery had actually drove 

her w. Dickens. 8. This vnheedfull, desperate, wiide 
aduenture Shaks. 9. If. .sweetest Shakespear fancies 
childe, Waible his native Wood-notes wiide Milt. 
10, The Chinese shells.. 1 went wild ' 1895. 

Special collocations: w. beast, orig. in sense I. x, 
now always with mixture of sense II. 3* also attrib ., 
as in to. boast show. etc. ; W. boar : see Boar sb c ; 
w. horse, a horse not domesticated or broken in ; 
esp. in phr., referring to a mode of punishment or tor- 
ture, to draw with w. horses , and hence joc. with 
negative ; W. Irish, the less civilized Irish t formerly, 
those not subject to English rule. 

B. sb. +1. A wild animal, or wild animals col- 
lectively ; spec, a beast, or beasts, of the chase ; 
game -1599. a. A wild or waste place ; a waste, 
wilderness. Now mostly rket.oxpoet. 1637. b .pi. 
(Chiefly in the wilds of a. specified region.) 1506. 

a. trams/. A lighthouse o'er the w. of dreary waves 
Shell et. b. Striving to cut a new road through 
the wilds of jurisprudence 183a. Hence Wi'ldish 

a. somewhat w., inclining to wildness. Wi 'Idling — 
Wi mi no A. a, 3. Wi ld-ly adv^ -neaa. 

WHdbore. local. 1784. [Origin unkn.] A 
Stout and closely woven unglazed tammv. 
Wild cat. late ME. [Cf. MLG. wildkatte, 
MHG. wiide katee.] x. The European wild 
species of cat, Felis catus ; also applied to other 
wild animals of the cat tribe, esp. in U.S. to 
species of lynx. a .ft?. Applied to a savage, 

ill-tempered, or spiteful person, asp. & woman 
*573* 8-^- a. One who forms a rash project, 

or engages in a risky enterprise, b. An unsound 
business undertaking, as a 'wild-cat bank*. 
Chiefly U.S. colloq . x8xa. 4. attrib. (usu. 
with hyphen). fig. Applied to banks in the 
western United States which fraudulently issued 
notes with little or no capital, or to their notes 
or transactions ; hence extended to unsound, 
risky, or illicit business enterprises generally ; 
and more widely to reckless or rash under- 
takings, statements, etc. 1838. 

a. But will you woo this Wilde-catT Shaks. Hence 
Wild-catter, -catting, one who engages, the action 
of engaging, in a * wild-cat* business or enterprise. 

Wild deer. OE. [In sense x, OE. wil\d)* 
dior , t vildecior, alteration of * wildor , \A.wi Idru. ] 
t « • A wild animal -MEL a. Deer in a wild state 

II Wildebeest (vMdbbftt). 1838. [S. African 
Du., f. wild Wild*. + beest Beast j*.J The gnu. 

Wilder (wi a ldai),v. arc h. (now chiefly poet.) 
1613. [Origin obsc. ; perh. f. Wild a . (in the 
sense * astray * of ON. villr) or f. Wild sb. a ; 
freq. apprehended as aphetic t Bewilder, and 
occas. spelt ’ wilder '. ] 1 . tram • To cause to lose 
one’s way, as In a wild or unknown place ; to 
lead or drive astray ; also refi. b. jig . ; esp. to 
render at a loss how to act or what to think ; to 
perplex, bewilder 164a. a, intr. To lose one’s 
way. go astray, stray ; to be bewildered 1658. 

1. Young Actwon, wilder *d In the wood Addison. 

b. You shall be left wildred with strange Revelations 
1634. Hance Wt'lderod (wi ldwd) ppl. a. straying, 
•loaf perplexed, bewildered 1 of a placa. etc« path- 
less, wild. WMdering ppl a. that • wilder* 

Wilderness (wHdanii.). ME. [9E. 
•xnUttd)iornu - MLG., MDu. wiUtrnnut 
either t OE. wim^or Wild dbm + -nbss, 
or f. OE. wiUUortm wild + -NEM-l *• M'"™ 1 * 
out artlMe) Wild or uncultivated land, b. A 
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wild or uncultivated region or tract of land, un- 
inhabited, or inhabited only bywildanimals ME. 
c. A piece of ground in a large garden or park, 
planted with trees, and laid out In an orna- 
mental or fantastic style, often in the form of a 
maze or labyrinth 1644. a. transf. or gen. A 
waste or desolate region of any kind, e.g. of 
open sea 1588. 3 •jig. Something figured as a 
region of a wild or desolate character, in which 
one wanders or loses one's way ; in religious use 
applied to the present world or life as con- 
trasted with heaven or the future life ME. b. 
Rhetorically applied to a building, town, etc., 
which is regarded as 'desolate' or in which one 
is lonely or ' lost ' 184a, 4, A mingled, con- 

fused, or vasr assemblage or collection of per- 
sons or things (usu. coloured by other senses) 
1588. +5. Wildness, uncultivated condition 

-1667. +b .jig. Wildness of character. Shaks. 

a. Itmiron'd with a wilderness® of Sea Shaks. 3 
As 1 walk'd through the w. of this world Bunyan. 

^ 1 would not haue given it for a wildernesse of 
onkies Shaks. 5. b. Meas. for M. ill. i. 143. 

Wild-fire, wildfire (worldfoioi). OE. +1. 
Furious or destructive fire ; a conflagration 
-1634. 9. spec. a. Will-o'-the-wisp, ignis fatuus 

1663. b. Lightning ; esp. sheet lightning with- 
out audible thunder, ' summer lightning ' 1795, 
3. A composition of highly inflammable sub- 
stances, readily ignited and very difficult to ex- 
tinguish, used in warfare, etc. ME. 4. A name 
for erysipelas and various inflammatory eruptive 
diseases, esp. those in which the eruption 
spreads from one part to another OE. 5. fig. 
orin fig. allusions, m ref. toa destructive agency, 
etc. ME. 

5 The wilde-fire of my Passions burnfcd me x6xs. 
Like xi/., with immense rapidity and effect f very 
swiftly and forcibly; The report .. spread like w. 
through the town Disraeli. 

Wrld-fowl. (ALo as one word, or as two.) 
OE. A wild bird, or (usu.) wild birds collec- 
tively ; chiefly applied to those caught for food, 
game birds, b .joe. misapplied toa wild beast; 
hence alius. 1590. 

b. There is not a more fearefull wiide foule then 
your Lyon liuing Shaks. 

Wild goose, OK x. Any wild bird of the 
goose kind ; in Britain usu. the greylag ( Anser 
ferns or cinereus), in N. America the Canada 
goose ( Bernicla canadensis), a. fig. a. Used of 
or in ref. to a flighty or foolish person, b. Eng. 
Hist, (pi.) A nickname for the Irish Jacobites 
who want over to the Continent on the abdica- 
tion of James II and later. X592. 3. attrib. 

after next a.] Wild, fantastic, very foolish or 
risky 1770. 

3. Gone away upon some wild-goose errand, seeking 
his fortune Dickens. 

Wild goo'se chase, 159a. +x. A kind of 
horse-race in which the second or any succeed- 
ing horse had to follow accurately the course of 
the leader, like a flight of wild geese -1685. a. 
fig. An erratic course taken by one person (or 
thing) and followed (or that may be followed) 
by another ; in later use apprehended as ‘ a 
pursuit of something as unlikely to be caught 
as the wild goose’ (J.) ; a foolish, fruitless, or 
hopeless quest xspa, 
a. Don't let me think 
wild-goose chase, sticking to nothing 
Wilding (wai’ldiij), sb. and a. 1505. [f. 

Wild a. + -ing 8 .] A, sb. 1. A wild apple or 
apple-tree ; a crab-apple or crab-tree. 9. gen. 
A wild plant, flower, or fruit 1577. 3- A wild 

animal (rare) 1897. 4 .jig. (applied to a person 

or thing) 1621. B. attrib . or adj. x. Applied to 
a crab-apple or crab-tree 1538. a. Of a plant, 
etc. : Growing wild. Chiefly poet . 1697* 
a. jig. That growth of w. art 1884. 

Wild man. ME. [Cf. ON. villumatr .] 
1. A man who is wild. a. A man of savage, 
fierce, uncultured, or unruly nature or charac- 
ter, b. A man of an uncivilized race or tribe ; 
a savage, or one reverted to a savage state MEL 
c. pi. The extremists of a political party, pro- 
fession, etc. 1933. a. The orang-outang : also 
wild man of the woods 1791. 

Wildwood (world, wud). Now chiefly poet. 
OE. [orig. two words, Wild a. and Wood j£.] 
A forest of natural growth, or one allowed to 
grow naturally ; an uncultivated or unfrequented 
wood. 


htnk. .you will set out upon every 
; H, Walpole. 


WILL 

attrib. When With wild wood-leaues ft weeds, I ha* 
strew'd his grant Shake. 

Wile (wail), sb. ME. [Origin and early 
history obsc. Early ME. wil perh. represents 
Soand. *wihL, whence ON. vil craft, artifice.] 
x, A crafty, cunning, or deceitful trick ; a sly, in- 
sidious, or underhand artifice ; a stratagem, ruse, 
Chieflyp/. (in sing, now arch, or poet.). +b. With- 
out implication of deceit 1 A subtle contrivance ; 
a skilful device or scheme ->1830. c. In lighter 
sense : An amorous or playful trick ; a piece of 
sportive cunning or artfulness 1600. d. spec. A 
cunning turn or other trick of the hare to escape 
the hunters 1691. a. Deceit or deceitfulness j 
craft, cunning, subtlety.. Now rare . late ME. 

1. The wiles by which its members are lured.. to 
tbeir goal 1888. c. Haste thee nyinph, snd bring with 
thee.. Quips and Cksnks. and wanton Wiles, Nods, 
and Becks, and Wreathed Smiles Milt. 

Wile, v. late ME. [f. prec.] X. tram . To 
bring, draw, or get by a wile; to lead. Induce, 
or obtain by craft or cunning, a. (as substitute 
for While v.) To divert attention pleasantly 
from (something tedious) ; to charm away ; esp. 
to cause (time) to pass away pleasantly or in- 
sensibly 1706. 

1. She talk’d, she smil'd, my heart she wil'd Buena. 
She could neither be driven nor wiled into the parish 
kirk Stkvensom. a. I was reading a book. .to w. the 
time away Dickens. 

Wilful (wi lffil), «. {ado., sb.) ME. [f. 
Will sb. 1 + -ful.] i. Asserting or disposed to 
assert one's own will against persuasion, instruc- 
tion, or command ; governed by will without 
regard to reason ; obstinately self-willed or per- 
verse. fa. Willing) consenting) ready to 
comply with a request, desire, or requirement 
-1598. ta- Proceeding from the will ; done or 
suffered of one’s own free will or choice ; volun- 
tary -1687. 4. Done on purpose or wittingly ) 

purposed, deliberate, intentional. (Chiefly, now 
always, in bad sense, of a blameworthy action j 
freq. implying 'perverse, obstinate'.) Also 
transf. of the agent. ME. 

x. The seid Henry it sklanderua and a wyl full person 
and wyll not bo ordered but after his owne wyfl 1539. 
a. Merry IV. m. ii. 44. 3. Amazed to see Contempt Of 
wealth, and w. poverty Deyden. 4. Wylfull murtbvr- 
era, whom God commaundeth to be taken from the 
suiter 1548. Proo. Wilful waste makes woeful want. 

j-B. as adv. — Wilfully 3, 4. -1611. 

Since from thee going, he went wilfull alow Shaks. 

C. as sb. A wilful person ; rarely , a wilful act 
18x0. Hence Wi’lfixlneaa. 

Wilfully (wi-lfuli), adv. [Late OK wil- 
ful lice, f. • wilfull Wilful <z.l fx. Willingly, 
readily ; patiently, submissively -X513. ta. Of 
one*s own free will, of one's own accord, volun- 
tarily -X705. +b. According to one's own will; 
at will, freely -1600. 3. Purposely, on purpose, 

intentionally, deliberately. Chiefly, now always, 
in bad sense; occas. implying ' maliciously \ 
late MG. 4. In a self-willed manner ; perverse- 
ly, obstinately, stubbornly 1586. 


Martyrs are to die willingly but not 1 
3. For those that set houses on fire w„ they are 
smoked to death 1617. 

Wilga (wi'lgA). 1889. [Native name in 
New South Wales.] An Australian tree of the 
rutaceous genus Geijera, esp. G. parvifiora , 

Wilily (woiTili), adv. late ME. [f. WILY 
a. 4* -ly *.] In a wily manner ; craftily, cunning- 
ly, by stratagem. 

Wiliness (warlin&s). 1450. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or character of being wily ; 
craftiness, cunning, guile. 

Will (wii), sb.i [OE. willa .— OTeut. 
+wilfrn- »— pre-Teut *wtljon- 1 cf. WILL w. 1 ] 
I. x. Desire, wish, longing ; inclination, disposi- 
tion (to do something). Now coloured by or 
merged in sense II. x. b. An inclination to do 
something, as contrasted with power or oppor- 
tunity 1594. ta. spec. Carnal desire or appetite 
-1603. 8« transf That which one desires, 

M 'desire** Now arch, or poet. OE* b. 

ire or wish as expressed In a request ; 
hence (contextually) the expression of a wish, 
a request arch, or dial. ME. 

1. b. They desired the power, and want not the w„ 
to do us aa ill turn 1667. s. Moos, for if. is. Iv. 184. 
3. WouldiS haue me weepef why now thou hast thy 
w. Shaks. A lad that lives and has Ms w. Is worth a 
dosen deed Housmah. b. Ant. + Cl L fl.*. When f 9 # 
your w. f (now arch, or dimL, nap. &4t what 4 


want? What do you wish mu to dot 


t do you 


6(G*.K#hi). i(Fr. pw). 6 (Ger. Miller). (Fr. d»me).* (c*rl). i («•) (th/re). / (/i) («&). f (Fr. fains). • (ftr, bra.Mith). 
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WILL 


0 . 1. The action of willing or choosing to do 
Something; the movement or attitude of the 
mind which is directed with conscious intention 
to (and, normally, issues immediately in) some 
action, physical or mental OE, *f*b. Intention, 
purpose, determination -1719. c. W, to with 
sb. or inf, (after G. wille su) 1833. 0. The 

{ jower or capacity of willing ; power of choice 
n regard to action OE. 3. Intention or deter- 
mination that something shall be done by 
another or others, or shall happen or take place ; 
(contextually) an expression or embodiment of 
such intention or determination OE. b. Intent, 
purport (of a document), late ME. 4. Qualified 
by possessive 3 That which one wills should be 
done ; one’s • pleasure ' OE. 

s. c. Wherever I found living matter I found w. 
onto power 1896. The triumph of the w. to live 2908. 
a. Allis not lost 3 the unconquerable W., .. And 
courage never to submit or yield Milt. A girl of 
high spirit and strong w. 2907. A w. of on*' s own, 
implying a strong or self-assertive w., ana hence used 
as a euphemism for * wilfulness '. 3. Is it your w. 

Claudio shall die to morrow ? Shaks. Such was the 
w. of Heav'n Milt. My w. is law Tennyson. 4. 
Direct me, if it be your w., where great Auffidiua lies 
Shaks. If then he wreak on me his wicked w. Gmay. 

111 . A person’s formal declaration (usu. in 
writing) of his intention as to the disposal of his 
property or other matters to be performed after 
his death ; commonly transf. the document in 
which such intention is expressed, late ME. 

She threw her w. into the fire Johnson. To make 
the gentleman's last w. and testament Sterne. 

Phrases. Good w., ill *0., see Goodwill, III will. 
With the host w. (in the world ) ; With the best w. we 
found it impossible to eat anything 1857. To tnke 
the tv. for tfu deed \ The reasonable will accept 
the w. for the deed z66r. Where there's a w. 
there's a way (Way sb . 1 13). See also Free will. 
Against (one’s) w. In opposition to (one's own) in- 
clination or liking, unwillingly | in opposition to 
(another's) choice, intention^ or desire. At (one's) W. 
a. According to one’s volition or choice; as (when, 
where) one will. b. In readiness to be dealt with as 
one will ; at one's command or disposal, c. In ref. to 
an estate held during the owner’s or lessor's pleasure, 
from which the tenant may be ousted at any time ; 
chiefly In phr. estate , tenant ', etc. at to. fBy (one's) 
W. With one’s consent, or of one's own free will, wil- 
lingly i according to one's desire. Of (one's) w. Of 
one’s own accord, spontaneously, voluntarily. (Now 
only with poss. and own, e. g. 'He did it of his own 
(free) w.*) With (one's) w. fa. Intentionally ; wil- 
lingly | voluntarily, b. With a w.. with determina- 
tion, resolutely, energetically. Hence Willed (wild) 
a. having a w. of a specified kind : chiefly in comb., as 
Self-willed 3 having the w. directed to some (speci- 
fied) action. Wi*U-lesa a. not having *a w. of one's 
own '3 not Involving exercise of the w. 1 destitute of 
t he fa culty of volition. 

Will, sb.* Abbrev. form of the Christian name 
William, b. dial. — Will-o'-the-wisp 1718. 
Will, sb.* 1677. [f. Will v. 1 ] a. An 
utterance of the verb * will ’ ; a determination 
expressed by this. b. The verb * will ’ as used 
In contradistinction to * shall.' 

Will*. Sc. and dial. [a. ON. villr Wild.] 
Astray ; * lost ’ ; perplexed. 


Will (wil), 0.1 Pres, t . 1st and 3rd pers. 
sing. ; pi. will; and sing, wilt (arch.). Pa. t. 
would (wud). Abbreviated (colloa.) forms : 11 
m will , esp. after prons., e. g. f ll (j //*), they'll 
(ftheile ) ; 'It - wilt ; ’Id, 'd = would, esp. after 
prons., e.g. fTld, Fd, wed ; won't (wd^ntl -1 
T wonnot for \wol not . [OE. Civilian, wyllan, 
pres. t. wille, wilt , willap, pa. t. wolde , Anglian 
walde : — OTeuL *wel(l\jan y parallel w. *wal(l)- 
tan : f. Indo-Eur. *wefc, wol -, wl-, represented 
"hy L. velle, volo, W. gwell better, Skr. vdrati 
chooses : see also W ale sb. *, Well adv. , and cf. 
WILL v .*1 1 . The present tense will. 1 1. 

trans. Desire, wish for, have a mind to (some- 
thing) ; sometimes implying * intend, purpose * 
-1734. f b. with ne£. ■> have no desire for, do 
not wish for ; often implying 1 refuse, decline ' 
*'X6o6. a. with obj. clause 2 Desire, wish ; 
sometimes implying also * intend, purpose ’ 
(that something be done or happen). Obs. or 
arch. OE. fg. Denoting expression (usu. 
authoritative) of a wish or intention: Deter- 
mine, decree, give order (that something be 
done) -x68a. b. spec, in a direction or In- 
struction in one's will or testament; hence, 
to direct by will OE. +c. fig. of an abstract 
thing : Demands, requires 1597. 4. Desire 

to, wish to, have a mind to (do something) ; 


often implying intention. Obs. or arch., or 
merged in other senses. OE. 5. In relation to 
another’s desire, etc., or to an obligation of 
some kind : Am (is, are) disposed or willing to 
consent to OE. b. In and person, interrog., 
or in a dependent clause after beg- or the like, 
expressing a request (usu. courteous; with 
emphasis, impatient) ME. 6. Expressing volun- 
tary action, or conscious intention directed to 
the doing of what is expressed by the principal 
verb (without emphasis as in 9, and without 
temporal ref. as m 10) OE. 7. Expressing 
natural disposition to do something, and hence 
habitual action : Has the habit of -ing ; is 
addicted or accustomed to -ing; habitually 
does ; sometimes connoting ' may be expected 
to ' OE. 8. Expressing potentiality, etc. : Can, 
may, is capable of -ing ; is (large) enough or 
sufficient to. late ME. g. emphatically. Is fully 
determined to ; insists on or persists in — mg. 
Also fig. * must inevitably, is sure to. 1611. b. 
In phr. of ironical or critical force referring to 
another's assertion or opinion. Now arch. exc. 
in w. have it. 1591. 10. As auxiliary of the 

future tense with implication of intention or 
volition, a. In 1st pers ; occas. = intend to, 
mean to OE. b. In 2nd and 3rd pers., m 
questions or indirect statements OK, 1 1. Willi 
neg.: commonly- refuse ordecline to; emphati- 
cally insist on or persist in not — ingOE. za. In 
1st pers., expressing immediate intention: «= 

‘ I am now going to \ ‘I proceed at once to *. 
With neg., used with say or the like : J w. not 
■ ‘I do not venture so far as to ’. ME. b. In 
1st pers. pi., expressing a proposal «= ‘let us' 
ME. 13. In and and 3rd pers., as auxiliary 
expressing mere futurity, forming (with pres, 
inf.) the future, and (with pf. inf.) the future pf. 
tense OE. b. As auxiliary of future substituted 
for the imper. in mild injunctions or requests 
1834. 14. As auxiliary of future expressing a 

contingent event, or a result to be expected, in 
a supposed case or under particular conditions 
OE. b. Expressing a voluntary act or choice 
in a supposed case, or a conditional promise or 
undertaking: esp. in asseverations (e.g. I w. 
die sooner than . . , Til be hanged if. . .). late 
ME. c. Expressing a determinate or necessary 
consequence (without the notion of futurity), 
late ME. d. With the notion of futurity ob- 
scured or lost : — w. prove or turn out to ; may 
be supposed to, presumably does. Hence 
(chiefly Sc. and n. dial.) in estimates of amount, 
etc., the future becoming equivalent to a present 
with qualification : e. g. it w. be., m I think it 
is . . . , it is about . . . 1450. 15. Used where 

shall is now the normal auxiliary ; since 17th c. 
chiefly in Scottish, Irish, provincial, or extra- 
British use OE. z6. absol. or with ellipsis of 
obj. clause as in 2 : « sense I. 4-6. OE. 17. 
j With ellipsis of a verb of motion, arch. OK. 

1 18. With ellipsis of active inf. to be supplied 
from the context ; also with generalized ellipsis, 
and with so or that (now usu. at the beginning 
of the sentence) substituted for the omitted infi 
phr. OE. b. In a qualifying phr. with relative, 
equivalent to a phr. with indef. relative in -ever : 
e. g. shout as loud as you w. ■= 1 however loud 
you (choose to) shout*, late ME. 19. In a 
disjunctive qualifying clause or phr. (usu. paren- 
thetical), as whether he w. or no, w . he nill he, 
etc. late ME. 

*. (title) Twelfe Night, Or what you w. Shaks. b. 
He no Swaggerers 3. .shut the doore, there comes no 
Swaggerers hecre Shaks. 3. b. I wyll that Rose 
Plandon shall haue x marc 1504. C. a lien. /K,iv. i. 
157. 4. Sen now at men wilbe theologia 156a. 5 b. O, 
O, O...O, w. you have done I Hardy. 7. Crabs move 
sideling, Lobsters w. swim swiftly backward Sir T. 
Brownk. 8. My periwig is arrived,. .my head w. 
only go into the first half of it Cowfkr. a. Fate *s 
such a shrewish thing, She w. be mlstris Chapman. 
An impulse which w. vent itself in some form or other 
1845. b. The Rosie-cross Philosophers, Whom you 
w. have to be but Sorcerers 1664. 10. a. I haue both 

glorified it, and w. glorify it agayne Bible (Great) 
John xii. 38. b. Her., sonne.. Swears he will shoote 
no more Shaks. ii. I cannot, I wo’not sit down at 
Table with her Richardson, is. My host (whom 1 
w. call Mr. Newman) 2B56. b. We w. forget Mistress 
Dods for the present, tf you please Scott, 13. They 
w. probably return inis day fortnight Cowpbr. b. In 
your intercourse with their chiefs,, .you w. take care 
to give no offence to their natural presumption Scott. 
14. Lear its. vi. 85. You'll be surprised when you 


find how easy it is 188a. b. Ill take you five cbpdran 
from London, who shall cuff five Highland children 
Tohnson. c. Then ioyn the Points A and /with a 
Right-line, and it w. form the Angle requird 1709. 
d. What lights w. those out to the northward he? 
M. Arnold. This word we have only once heard, 
and that w. be twenty years ago 2876. 15. Perchance 
1 w. be there as soone as you Shaks. I expect we w. 
have some good singing Scott. s6. If you m r some- 
times «b ‘ If you choose or prefer to call it so *3 Very 
savage t monstrous 1 if you w. Rubkin. tf God w. t 
God willing , if it be the will of God, ‘ D.V.* 17. lie 

to my booke Shaks. x8. Wilt thou haue thys woman 
to thy wedded wyfe..? I w. Bk. Com. Prayer. I 
hope it may do you some good, as it won't me Koskin. 
Prov. He that w. not when he may, When he would 
he shall haue nay 1 562. b. Come what w. = ‘ what- 
ever may come r ; Well, come what w., lie tarry at 
home Shaks. Be that as it w. “ * however that 
may be '. 

II. The pa. t. would with temporal function , 
1. Desired, wished for, wished ; often implying 
‘ intended ’. With tsimple obj., with obj. cl. or 
acc. and inf. Obs. or rare arch. OE. 9. Wished 
to ; often implying ' intended to ’. Obs. or arch, 
exc. in dependence on a vb. in pa. time. OE. 3. 
Was (were) willing to, consented to ; chose to. 
Now only in dependence on a vb. in pa. time. 
OE. b. In a dependent clause alter an expres- 
sion of request, command, or the like, where 
the principal vb. is in pa. time. Now rare . ME. 
4. Was (were) accustomed to ; used to OE. 5. 
Was capable of — ing j could (usu. in relative 
cl.), late ME. 6. Was determined to ; insisted 
on or persisted in — ing 1706. 7. In indirect 

reports, usu. in 3rd pers., of past utterances, 
etc. ; in the 1st pers. (now) implying intention 
OE. 8. With neg. . commonly denoting refusal 
ME. g. Forming (with pres, ini.) the auxiliary 
of the * anterior future ’ or * future in the past \ 
and (with pf. inf.) of the ' anterior future perfect', 
in the 2nd and 3rd pers. OE. b. without notion 
of futurity s Probably or presumably did 1857. 
to. Used where should is now the normal 
auxiliary (cf. I. 15) 1760. xi. Elliptical and 
quasi-elliptical uses as in I. 16-19. Now rate 
or Obs. exc. with ellipsis of active inf. to be sup- 
plied from the context, or in disjunctive qualify- 
ing clauses OE. 

1. Heaucn would that slice these gifts should haue 
Shaks. When we would no Pardon, they laboured to 
punish us 1642. a. Ccriuine, which would be counted 
pillars of the Slate A.V. Transt. Pref. 3. I said you 
would be all right in a few days if you would only hold 
on 1884. 4- There.. His listless length at noontide 
would he stretch Gray. 8. Editors and publishers. . 
would have none of it 2918. 9. This he protested to 

he true, os he would answer before God 158a. 10. My 

j aunt did not expect that I would be plucked in any 
examination 1B70. it. Look where you would, some 
exquisite form glided . .through the throng Dickens. 
I wanted Mr. Meyers to come with us but ne wouldn't 
<8*2. 

IH. The pa. t. would with modal function 
1. with simple obj.: Could or might desire; 
should like. Obs. or rare arch. a. with obj. 
cl., with vb. in past subj. (arch. exc. la would 
rather or sooner), or with acc. and inf. Hence 
(arch.) with ellipsis of zst pers. pron. as an 
expression of longing ; also, by confusion with 
3, in the form (/) would to God ME. 3. 
Would God * * O that God would *, as an ex- 
pression of earnest desire or longing. Obs. or 
rare arch, late ME. 4. The past subj. used 
with potential or conditional force as a softening 
of the pres, indie, in sense 1 . 4 : Could or should 
wish to ; should like, wish, or desite to. arch, or 
dial. exc. in would have »= should like or wish 
(a person or thing) to be or to do something 
OE. b. Am (is, are) disposed or inclined to ; 
often (in xst pers. sing.) ' wish to ... if 1 may ' 
late ME. 5. In the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence (expressed or implied), forming the 
auxiliary of the periphrastic past subj. with im- 
plication of intendon or volition: » 'should 
choose or be willing to’ ME. b. I would (sc. 

' if I were vou ') often — * I advise or recommend 
you to bo / wouldn't •» ' I advise you not to ' 
1591. c. Would you , . f m 1 Will you, please . . ? 
1607. 0. In the apodods of a conditional sen- 

tence (expressed or implied), in the and or 3rd 
pers., forming the auxiliary of the simple ' con- 
ditional mood', expressing merely a possibility 
or contingency in the supposed case OEL b. 
With the hypothetical notion obscured, the 
1 conditional mood ' becoming a qualification 
of the pres, indie, expressing some degree of 
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hesitation or uncertainty 1449. c. Used in 
the 1st pers. instead of the normal auxiliary 
should 144B. 7. In a question or indirect state- 

ment in the and or 3rd pers., where should 
would be used in the corresponding direct 
statement in the 1st. late MK. 8. In a condi- 
tional (or equivalent) clause with implication of 
intention or volition : — 4 chose to ' were 
willing to* OE. b. With inversion of subj., 
expressing desire or longing 1593. 9. In a 

noun-clause expressing the object of desire, 
advice, or request 1554. 10. Elliptical and 

quasi-elliptical uses, as in 1. 16-19. ME. 

1. But, In a word, what would you with me ? Byron. 
a. I am wearie of this Mootie ; would he would change 
Shakb. 1 am not mad, 1 would to heauen 1 were 
Shaks. Would to Goa that we had peace 1 1777. 
4. I would not.. be thought to share Mr. St. John's 
axtrame scepticism 1869. b. 1 would .. humbly 
propose to the ladies, to be good-humoured 1779. 
Would say ■» 4 intend to say, mean Would have = 
'is inclined to believe or assert (something to be so- 
and -so) 5. 1 wouldn't do such a thing here, sir . . upon 
my word and honour, 1 wouldn't Dickrns. 6. b. It 
would seem » 4 it almost or somewhat seems One 
would think **' one is inclined to think ' ; You’d think 
she'd get off of her luxurious pillows for once 18B2. 
C. He makes everything turn out exactly as we would 
wish it Coleridge. 7. Would you believe it. Sir. my 
daughter Elizabeth, .said it was fanatical to find fault 
with card-playing on Sunday 1779. Would you like 
to see it ? 1886. 8. b. O wad some Pow’r the giftie pie 
as To see ourself as others see us I Burns. 9 . 1 wish 
the lady would favour us with something more than 
• side-front Sheridan, so. Who so mounted hyher 
than he shold be falleth lower than he wold Caxton. 
Letting I dare not, wait vpon 1 would Shaks. 

IV. Followed by to with Inf., esp. after an 
intervening word or words; now the regular 
constr. only with pres. pple. willing ME. 

fY. Pa. pple. would t chiefly in sense 1.6 — 
wished, chosen -1633. 

Many tyroes be myghte haue had her and he had 
wold Malory. If bee had would, he might easily 
..occupied the Monarchy 1633. 

VI. Conjoined with Nill v. 1. absol. or intr. 
a. In disjunctive aualifying phr., as whether he 
w. or nill, willingly or unwillingly ; voluntarily 
or compulsorily. Obs. or rare arch . OE. b. 
esp. with inversion of subj. (usu. a pron.), as 
w. / {or) nill / (he, etc.) ; occas. vaguely — 4 one 
way or another ', 4 in any case * Now chiefly in 
’Willy-nilly. OE. a. (Always inflected willeth 
(wills), willed ; thus prop, belonging to Will 
*.•) a. trams . To desire, have a mind to, choose 
(as opp. to nill — * refuse ') ; to determine by 
the will (as opp. to nill — * negative 4 prevent ) 
1585. b. absol. or intr. 1577. 

Will (wil), v* Pres. t. 3rd pers. sing, wills, 
willeth {arch.) ; pa. t. and pple. willed (wild). 
[OE. wil lion, f. WILL rJ. 1 ] i. irans. - prec. 
I. 1 , a. 4. Obs . or rare arch. b. with Nill s 
see prec. VI. a. a. To direct by one's will or 
testament {that something be done, or some- 
thing to he done) OE. b. To dispose of by 
will ; to bequeath or devise 1460. 3* To de- 

termine by the will ; to aim at effecting by exer- 
cise of the will; to set the mind with conscious 
intention to the performance or occurrence of 
something OE* b. intr. To exercise the will ; 
to perform the mental act of volition 158a. 
c. trams . To control (another person), or in- 
duce (another) to do something, by the mere 
exercise of one's will, as in hypnotism 1882. 
4, To express or communicate one's will or 
wish with regard to something, a. To enjoin ; 
to decree, ordain. Obs. or arch. ME. +b. To 
Dray , reauest , entreat -1600. of a thing t 

To require, demand -1667. 

a b. Was it not enough that 1 should have been 
willed away, like a horse? Dickens. 3. If (1 » 
move my Arm, it is presently moved 1710. All shall 
be as God wills Caslylk. 4- a. It u j 

Prince* . , to w. contradictories Bacon. Willing and 
nqulrloff mil OScm «nd an to ob« TOU 
c. Ctr. it. III. in. H»» Willed (wild), //* «• O* 
posed of by will or testament! determined by the 
will 1 controlled by another's will. 

Wntemlte (wi-ltaait). 1850. [ad. Du. 
milemit, l WWtm William I of the Nether- 
lands.] Min. Native silicate of sine, found in 
mating or crystals of various colours from light 
greenish-yellow to flesh-red. 

WUIct (wi-Ut). 1 86a. [From it. cry, pi* 
vilMM.] A N. Amer. bird of *nipe 
fanny, Symfktmi a stmifalmata. 

6 (Gat. K#ln). 
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William (wi’lyim). 1597. A common 
masculine personal name, used in the names of 
certain species of pinks and other flowers : now 
only in Sweet-william, ? W, pear; see Wil- 
liams. 

Williamite (wHy&mait). 1689. [f. the name 
William + -ITE *.] A supporter of William of 
Orange (King William 111) t opp. to Jacob- 
ite sb* 

Williams (widy&mz). 1814. In full, Wil- 
liams', Williams's (erron. William) Bon Chri - 
tien : A very juicy variety of the Bon Chretien 
pear (see Bon a.), so called from the name of 
its first distributor m England. 

WiUiamsite (widy&mzait). 1833. [f. the 
surname Williams + -ITE l .] 1. A follower of 

Roger Williams, an Amer. colonist of the 17th c. 
a. Min . An impure variety of serpentine, named 
after L. W. Williams, an Amer. mineralogist 
1848. 

Willing fwidirj), ppl. a, ME. [OE. *wil- 
lende, in selfwillende, unwillende, willendlice 


+ 1 

laving 


Willingly, etc. ; f. Will v .* +-ing *.] 
Wishing, wishful, desirous -1825. 9. Hi 

a ready will ; disposed to consent or comply” ; 
ready to do (what is specified or implied) with- 
out reluctance ; spec . disposed to do what is re- 
quit ed, ready to be of use or sendee ME. b. 
transf. Given, rendered, offered, performed, 
assumed, borne, or undergone willingly 1568. 
c. fig. of tilings : Compliant, yielding ; (of the 
wind) favourable 1500. d. advb. Willingly, con- 
sentingly, without reluctance. Now rare or Obs. 
15 78. +3* That is so, or is done or borne, of 

ones own will; voluntary, intentional -1613. 
4. Exercising or capable of exercising the wifi, 
volitional; conveying impulses of the will 1875. 

a. He snatch'd the w. Goddess to his Arms Drydzm. 
J'he king was willineer to complywith anything than 
this Db Fox. Barkis is willin' D ickens. W. horse 
(in provb. phrases), applied to one who is w. to work or 
to take trouble. d. W. (or) milling (arch.), with or 
against one's will, willy-nilly. 3. The willing'at ainne 
1 euer yet committed Shaks. 

Comb., u IV. -hear ted, -minded adja. Hence Wi'l- 
ling-ly adv., -ness. 

Williwaw (widiwj). 1849. [Origin unkn.] 
A sailor's name for a sudden violent squall, 
orig. in the Straits of Magellan. 

Willock (widak). local. 1631. (7 . Will 
sbJ + -OCK.] The Guillemot; also, the puffin 
and the razor-bill. 

Will-o'-the-wisp (wHaCawi-sp). 1608. 
[orig. Will with the wisp ; see Will sb .* and 
Wisp j*.] x. - Ignis fatuus ; fig. a thing 
(rarely a person) that deludes or misleads by 
means of fugitive appearances. 9. An alga, 
Nostoc commune \ so called from the inexplicable 
suddenness of its appearance x866. 

i. Wenches. .Use to call me Willy Wispe i6a3. To 
play Will in the Wisp with Men of Honour Vanbrugh. 
Those Wills -o-the- wisp, the Reviewers 1806. ait rib. 
A fluttering, shadowy, will-o-the-wisp style 1860. 

Willow (widojO, sb. [OK. welig, f. Tent. 
*walg -, welg-. The phonological history is 
obsc. ; the precursor of the present form, wilwe, 
appears in the 14th c.] L x. Any plant of the 
genus Salix, which consists of trees and shrubs 
of various sizes, growing for the most port by 
the side of watercourses, characterised by very 

I diant branches and long narrow drooping 
eaves, b. The wood or osiers of any tree of 
this genus 1489. c. Taken as a symbol of grief 
for unrequited love or the loss of a mate ; esp. in 
phr. to wear (the) w. t the w. garland, or the 
green w. 1 to grieve for the loss of a loved one 
1584. 9. With qualification, denoting a particu- 
lar species or variety of the genus Salix , and 
extended to plants of other genera having 
some resemblance to the w. 1548. 

By the rushy-friwged bank, Where grows the W. 
and the Osier dank Milt, (alius., with ref. to plia. 
bility) Burleigh.. was of the w., and not of the oak 
Macaulay. Bat w., a species of willow from which 
cricket-bats are made. C. In such a night Stood Dido 
with a W. in her hand Vpon the wilde aea banka* 
Shaks. s. Almond, Goat, Ground, Wrxping w,, etc. : 
see these wds. Bayjtowering, French, Persian w n 
the Willow-herb, EpUobium angusUfohum. 

II. 1. — Willy 1 3. 1835. 9. A cricket-bat 

(made of willow-wood). Similarly, the bat at 
baseball. x8 66 

mttrib, and Cemb.x W- bay, SaHx pentandra; 
•earth, compost made of rotten w.-brancheet 
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-grouse, the common ptarmigan of N. America, Leu 
gopus albus ; -lark, the sedge-warbler | -leaf, a leaf 
of the w.-tree, or a figure resembling this ; pi. the lu- 
minous filaments of the sun's surface ; w. myrtle, a 
myrtaceous w.-leaved tree ( Agonis flexuosa ) of West- 
ern Australia t w. pattern, a design in blue, upon 
domestic crockery originated by Thomas Turner in the 
late >8th c. having w. -trees as a prominent feature ; 90 

w. ware; -tree™ sense x; -warbler, -wren, a small 
bird, Sylvia trochilus . b. In several names of in- 
sects or their larvae which infest willows, as w.-beauty 
(Boarmia rhomboidariaY -butterfly, -caterpillar, 
-fly, -worm. Hence Wi'llow v. trams, to put (cot- 
ton, etc.) through a w. (sense II. r). Widlowed 
(-0nd) a. bordered or grown with willows. Wl*llower, 
one who tends a w. (sense II. i). Wl’llowish a. re- 
sembling that of a w* esp. in ref, to the colour of wa 
leaves t like a so., Jig. of a pliant character (rare), 

WMlow-herb. 1578. [So named from the 
resemblance of the leaves to the willow’s.] 1, 
Yellow Loosestrife, Lysimachia vulgaris . 9* 
Any plant of the genus Epilobium , esp. R. au- 
gust i folium and hirsutum 1578. 3. Spiked or 

Purple-spiked W. : Purple Loosestrife, Ly thrum 
Saltcana 1^78. 4. In full Hooded W. : Scutel- 

laria galertculata or S. minor 1597. 

Willowy (wi'hfui), a. 1766. [f. Willow 
sb. + -Y *.] x. Bordered, shaded, or clad with 
willows. 9. Resembling a willow in its flexible 
or drooping gracefulness 1791. a- Suggesting 
the sound of willows agitated by the wind 1895. 

a. A fragile form. With a w. droop Mrs. Hkmanb. 

WHl-wOTship. 1549. [f. Will sb. 1 + 
Worship sb., rendering Gr. l$*Ko 6 pTjtnc<la 
(Col. ii. 03).] Worship according to one's own 
will or fancy, or imposed by human will with* 
out divine authority. 

Willy, willey (wHi), sbA TOE. nrtfc*.] 

x. A basket, dial. 9. local. A fish-trap 160a. 
8- A revolving machine of a conical or cylindri- 
cal shape armed internally with spikes for open- 
ing and cleaning wool, cotton, and flax 1835. 
Hence Wi11(e)y v. trams, to treat with the w. 
Widl(e)ycr, one who tends a w. 

Willy sb.*, Willie (widi). 1849. [Pet 
form of the name William .] Applied locally 
to various animals ; e.g. the guillemot. 

attrib. \ w.-goftt, ahe-goat (~ Billy-goat) i -war- 
tail. (a) the water- wagtail ; (b) in Australia, the 
black-and-white fan tail, Rhijidura tricolor. 

Willy-nilly (wi*li nidi), adv. and a. 1608, 
[ » will /, mill I {he, ye) ; see Will v K VI.] A. 
adv. Whether it be with or against the will of 
the person or persons concerned ; whether one 
likes it or not ; nolens volens. 

Carrying her off and marrying her willy nllly at 
Gretna Green 1884. 

B. adj. x. That is such, or that takes place, 
whether one will or no 1877. Is. e r r on . Uifi- 
decided, shilly-shally 1883. 

Willy-willy (wrliwidi). Austral. 1894. 
[Native name.] A cyclonic storm or tornado. 

Wilsome (wi*ls£m), a. Obs. cxc. dial. ME. 
[a. ON. villusamr, f. villr W ill a.] 1 . Desert, 
dreary. 9. Erring, perplexed. 8. Wilful, ob- 
stinate. 

Wilt (wilt), sb. 1855. [f. next.] The action 
or an act of wilting ; spec, (also w. disease) any 
fungous disease of plan’s which is characterized 
by wilting. 


orig. dial, (in early 
alteration of wilh. 


Wilt (wilt), v. 1691. To: 
xoth c. largely U.S.) ; pern. 

WELK i/*j x. intr. Of plants or their partsa 
To become limp or flaccid, through beat or 
drought b. transf. and gen. To become limp 1 
to lose energy or vigour ; to become dispirited 
or nerveless 1787. 9. trams. To cause to be- 

come limp; to deprive of stiffness, energy, 
vigour, or spirit 1809. 

x. b. The major.. pale as death; and wiltin' away, 
like a cabbage leaf, in the hot sun 18*5. 

Wilt, and pers. sing. pres. ind. of WILL sJ 

Wilton (wi*ltan). X773. Name of a town 
in the south of Wiltshire, noted for the manu- 
facture of carpets ; applied to +(«) a kind of 
cloth, (b) a carpet of which the manufacture 
resembles that of a Brussels carpet but differing 
in having the rib cut so as to produce a velvet pile. 
Wiltshire (widtifw). 1704. Name of as 
English county, applied to (a) a breed of sheep, 
(b) a kind of • smoked ’ bacon, (c) a kind of 
cheese (also Wilts). 

Wily (waidi), a. ME. [L Wil* + 
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WIND 


Full of or characterised by wiles ; crafty, cun- 
ning, sly, artfuL 

The serpent that wasmoost w. of alle othere beestes 
Chaucer, The w. suttleties and refluxes of mans 
thoughts Milt. Here w. Jesuits simple Quakers meet 
Cnabsr. 

Comb. : w. beguile, also freq. In jingling form W. 
begully : orig. in phr. to play w. beguile oneself % to act 
wilily in such a way as to be oneself beguiled \ hence 
as sb. phr. (a) a person who acts thus, or (simply) who 
acts wilily or craftily ; (b) An act of this kind, or (simply) 
a w. act or action. 

Wimble (wrrab’I), sb. Now dial, or teckn. 
ME. [a. AF. *wimble, ad. MLG. wiemel \ 
wemel.X x. A gimlet. 9. An anger; also, a 
brace, (ate MR 3. An instrument for boring 
in soft ground or for extracting rubbish from 
a bore-hole in mining 1699. Hence Wl'mble v. 
(Obs. exc. dial.) trans . to pierce with or as with 
aw., to make (a hole) with & w. ; intr. to bore 
into ; chiefly fig., to penetrate or insinuate one- 
self into. 

Wimble (wi*mb'l), a. dial. 1579. [app. a 
northern word taken up by Spenser.] Active, 
nimble. 

Wimple (wi’mpM), sb. [Late OR wimpel 
— (M)LG., (M)Du. wimpel , OHG. wtmpal , 
ON. vimpill ; ult. origin obsc.] I. A garment 
of linen or silk formerly worn by women, so 
folded as to envelop the head, chin, and sides of 
the face, and neck: now retained in the dress of 
nuns. 11. 1. A fold or wrinkle ; a turn, winding, 
or twist ; a ripple or rippling in a stream X513. 
9. A crafty turn or twist; a. wile. Sc. 1638. 
Hence Wi'mpler, a maker of wimples (Obs. exc. 
Hid.). 

Wi*mple, v. MR [f. prec.] I. 1. trans. 
To envelop in a wimple ; loosely, to veil. 9. 
fig. To veil, cover, late ME. 3. pass . and intr. 
To fall in folds 1590. 

t. At wayes she was wympeld that no man my^t see 
her vysage Malory. 3. A vele, that wimpled was full 
low Spenser. 

IL i. intr. Of a stream : To meander, twist 
and turn ; also, to ripple. Chiefly Sc. 1791. a. 
To move shiftily or unsteadily 18x9. 

Wimpled (wi-mpPd), ppL a. 1579. [f. 

Wimple v. or sb. + -KD.J x. Enveloped in or 
wearing a wimple ; hence, veiled, occas. blind- 
folded. 9. Arranged or falling in folds like a 
wimple ; hence, wrinkled ; rippled 1399. S' fid- 
Involved, intricate. Sc. 1799. 
s. This w. p whyning, purblinde waiward Boy Shaks. 
Win (win), sbA [OR win(n labour, strife, 
conflict. The modern senses are from Win v.] 
L +1. Strife, contention; tumult, disturbance, 
agitation -ME, ta.Gain, acquisition, profit; 
also, advantage, benefit -X535. IL colloq. 1. A 
victory in a game or contest 1869. a. A gain ; 
pi. gains, winnings 1891. 

1. I was real pleaded with the w., for lots of my pals 
had b acked Actea 1894. 

twin, Sp. 2 [OR tvyn(n,f. Tent. *w*n- : see 
Wish v. j Joy, pleasure, bliss, or a source of 
this -1700. (See also Wen V) 

Win, sbfi slang. 1567. [Origin obsc.] A 
penny. 

Win (win), v. Pa. t. and pple. won (wm). 
[Com. Teut. str. vb. : OE. winnan (warm, wun- 
nen) ; ult. origin obsc.] +1. intr. To work, la- 
bour ; to strive, contend, fight -M E fa. trans. 
To conquer, subdue, defeat, vanquish -1610. 3. 
To be victorious in (a contest of any kind). Also 
to w. the day, the field. MR 4. absol. or intr. 
To overcome one’s adversary, opponent, or 
competitor ; to be victorious, gain the victory 
(now chiefly in sports or games of skill) ME. 
5. trans. To subdue and take possession of ; to 
seize, capture, take (a place), arch. MR b.To 
seize, capture, take as spoil ; to capture, take 
captive (a person). Obs. exc. in euphemistic 
slang, to steal. MR c. Cards, (a) To be of 
higner value than, to 'beat 1 (another card, 
hand, suit) ; (b) to gain possession of, take (a 
trick) x68o. o. To get, obtain, acquire ; asp. to 
get as something profitable or desired ; to gain, 
procure. a. with material obj. Obs. or arch. 
ME, b. with immaterial obj., or gen. OR 7. 
spec. a. To obtain (a woman) aa a wife or 'lady * 
by action or effort of some kind : usu. with im- 
plication of gaining her affection and consent 
MR b. To gain by effort or competition, as a 
prize or reward, or in gaming or betting, as a 


wager, etc. Also absol. MR c. To get by 
labour, to earn (now dial.) ; fto get as profit, 
to gain MR d. To oet, gather (crops or other 
produce) ; to gather in, harvest. Now dial late 
MR e. To get or extract (coal, or other 
mineral) from the mine, pit, or quarry ; also, to 
sink a shaft or make an excavation so as to 
reach (a seam of coal or vein of ore) and pre- 
pare it for working X447. ft To gain (ground) 
upon ; to gain (time) -X7I7. 8. To overcome 

the unwillingness or indifference of ; to attract, 
allure; to prevail upon; to gain the affection 
or allegiance of. Also with adv. or prep., as 
away, over, to, from, etc., and with to and inf. 
(arch.). ME. 9. intr. with upon, on. fa* To 
gain an advantage over, get the better of; to 
ain or encroach upon *1791. b. To gain in- 
uence over; to prevail with ; to gain the favour 
or engage the affections of (esp. gradually or 
increasingly). Also with affection , esteem , or the 
like as obj. x6ox. 10. trans . To reach, attain, 
arrive at ; occa c. to get at, get hold of (an ob- 
ject) ; to overtake (a person) ; to be in time for, 
'catch', arch. 147X. is. intr. To make or 
find one’s way ; also, to arrive at or come to 
some place, etc. Formerly chiefly Sc. and n. 
dial. ME. b. In ref, to a desired end, a condi- 
tion, experience, proceeding, etc. : with various 
prrps. and advs. MR c. with adj. as com pi. : 
** Get v. V. 3. 1886. xa. intr. with to and inf. : 
To succeed in doing (what is denoted by the 
vb.) ; to contrive to ao something. Now Sc. and 
dial. ME. 13. trans. To succeed in bringing, 
putting, etc. Obs. or arch. MR 
3. Woo tbe toss — first inning*— seven o'clock a.m. 
Dickens. 4. 9 Hen. IV, 1. L 13a Nowfreq. with out{ cf. 
11b). orig. US. 5. He that will Fraunce wynne must 
with Scotlande firste begyn 1548. 6. b. To w. con- 

fidence, esteem, fame, love, /raise, respect t I am glad 
to have won your confidence Dickens. To w. the (or 
a) victory, to be victorious. To w. one's way. to make 
or And one’s way, succeed In getting somewhere. 7. 
a. Faint heart never won faire lady 1639. Tow. and 
wear 1 see Wear v. x I. 7 b. b. Frank took dummy 1 
and I won sixpence Dickens. 8. The worst temper 
of minds are wonne 1653. She could not w. him., 
to any conversation J. Austen. so. And if they once 
may w. tbe bridge, What hope to save the town? 
Macaulay. 11. The Germans never won through to 
the Channel ports 1933. To w. up, to get up, get up 
on one's feet j to get on horseback, mount, b. To w. 
by.., to escape, avoid. To w. out or through, to come 
out successfully, succeed in attaining one's end. c. 
To w. free from every form and observance 1886. 

Wince (wins), sbA 161 a. [f. Wince xl 1 ] 
x . A kick. Now dial. 9. An involuntary, shrink- 
ing movement 1865. 

Wince [wins), sb A 1688. [Variant of 
Winch sb. j 1. - Winch sb. x, 9. 9. Dyeing. 
A reel or roller placed over the division between 
two vats so that a fabric spread upon it may be 
let down into one or the other 1839. Hence 
Wince v . 2 trans . to immerse in or pass through 
a vat by means of a w. Wincer, one who 
tends a w. 

Wince (wins), vA MR [a. AF. *wencir 
or *wencier ■■ OF. gaencir . -ier, dial. vars. of 
guenchir, - ier Winch t/. 1 ] x. intr . To kick 
restlessly from impatience or pain. Now dial. 
9. To start or make an involuntary shrinking 
movement in consequence of or in order to 
avoid pain, or when alarmed or suddenly 
affected X748. 

x. Wynaynge she was as is a Joly colt Chaucejl Let 
the gaild ladfe w. Shaks. 

Wincey (wi-nsi). 1848. [orig. Sc. ; app. 
alteration of woolsey in Linsey-woolsey, 
through the medium of the assimilated form 
*Unsey^winseyA A very durable cloth having a 
linen warp and a woollen weft. 

Winch (winf), sb. [Late OR wince : — 
OTeuL *winkjo~, *wenh/o-, f. Indo-Eur. root 
*weng- (cf. wink v.).l x. A reel, roller, or 
pulley, b. spec. An angler’s reel x66a. o. Naut. 
A small machine used for making ropes and 
spun-yarn 1640. 9. The cranked handle by 

means of which the axis of a revolving machine 
is turned x66o. 3. A hoisting or hauling ap- 

paratus consisting essentially of a horizontal 
drum round which a rope passes, and a crank 
by which it is turned x 577. b. In the navigation 
of the river Thames, a revolving apparatus at 
j the river-side, round which a rope was wound 
I to haul craft through difficult places ; a toll 


levied for the use of this 1693. 4. Dyeing, m 

Wince sb.* 9. 1791. 

Winch (winO, vA Obs. exc. dial. MR 
[a. AF. *t venchier, -ir — OF. guenchier, ~ir to 
turn aside, avoid, a. Teut. *wenhjant cf. prec.] 
x. intr. To start back or away, recoil, flinch; 
to wince, tb .fig. To recoil in fear or disgust 
(at) -1709. fa. ■■ Wince v. 1 x. -1718. 

Winch, vA 1599. [f. Winch sbl) 1. 

trans . To hoist or draw up, etc. with or as with 
a winch. 9. Dyeing. «■ WINCE v. % 1831. 
Winchester (wi*n,tJ&st9j). 1550. [Proper 
name.] L The name of a city in Hampshire 
the capital of Wessex and later of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom: used attrib. in specific designa- 
tions. 

IV. measure, dry and liquid measures the standards 
of which were orig. deposited at Winchester. So IV. 
bushel, gallon, quart, for which W. is used for short 
(in druggists’ use — W. quart). IV. goose : sec Goose 

& The name of Oliver F. Winchester (1810- 
1880), an American manufacturer, used as the 
designation of a breech-loading rifle having a 
tubular magazine under the barrel and a hori- 
zontal bolt operated by a lever on the underside 
of the stock 1871. 

Wind (wind, poet, also wolnd), i£.l [OR 
wind : — OTeut. *windos : — pre-Teut. *wcn/os , 
cogn. w. L. ventus ; orig. a pres. ppl. formation 
(*winto~) f. root *wb- of OE. wawan, Goth. 
waian to blow, Gr. Skr. v&ti blows. 

Tbe normal development is (waind). as in hind, 
rind\ (wind) became current in polite speech In 
the x8ih c. ; the short vowel is prob, due to the 
influence of windy, where it is normal.] I. 1. 
Air in motion ; a state of movement in the air ; 
a current of air, of any degree of force percep- 
tible to the senses, occurring naturally in the 
atmosphere, usu. parallel to the surface of the 
ground. 9. With specific ref. to the direction 
from which it blows ; usu. qualified by the name 
of a point of the compass, or in pi. by a nume- 
ral, esp. four (hence sometimes transf. « points 
of the compass, directions) OE. 3. In ref. to 
navigation, as the means of propulsion of a 
sailing-vessel OE. b. Naut. in various expres- 
sions referring to the direction or position of 
the wind in relation to the ship ; hence also 
alius, late MR 4. As conveying scent, esp. 
the scent of a person or animal in bunting, etc. 
MR 5. In alliterative conjunction with went hen 
now always w. and weather MR 6. As a thing 
devoid of sense or perception, or that is unaffected 
by what one does to it : in phrases usu. express- 
ing futile action or effort ME. 7. As a type 
of violence or fury, swiftness, freedom, or un- 
restrainable character, mutability or fickleness, 
lightness or emptiness, late ME. 

t. Hither the wmdi blow, here the spring-tide roar 
Marlowe. There was just such a w. and Just such a 
fall of mow, a good many yearn hack Dickens. Not 
a breath of w. crossed the heavens 1849. < fig. Lady 
Petberwio crashed out of the room in a w. of indignation 
Hardy, a. O, wild West W ? thou breaih of Autumn’s 
being Shelley. The cousins disperse to tbe four 
winds of heaven Dickens. 3. 1 set up my sail, tbe w. 
being fair Swirr. b. To gain, get, take the w. of, 
to get to windward of (another ship) so as to intercept 
the w. f so to give, have the tv. of. To take the tv. 
out 0/ the easts qf (fig.), to deprive of the means of 
progress, put a check upon the action of, put at a 
disadvantage. 4. To take, have, get, gam the tv. ef, 
to scent or detect by or es by tbe w. To keep the w., 
to keep the game on the windward side so aw to scent 
it, or so that it dote not scent one 1 Hee knowes the 
Game, bow true bee keepes tbe winde ? Shake. 
Within w. qf, near enough to be detected by. 6 
This 1 tell her, but talk to the winds Swirr. 7. About 
the wood, goe swifter then tbe winde Shake. Tbou 
sbalt be as free As mountains windes Snake. 

XX. transf. s. Air In general, as a substance or 
'element'. Obs. exa in to. and water. MR 9. 

* Air ' or gas in the stomach or intestines ; flatus 
OE. 3. Air inhaled and exhaled by the lungs. 
Obs. exc. as coloured by c. OR b. Breath as 
used in speaking ; hence transf. speech, talk. 
Obs. or arch. (exc. as implied In Lono-winded 
3). MR c. Easy or regular breathing ; power 
or capacity of breathing ; condition with regard 
to respiration. Now only in sporting phrases. 
MR (4) in ref. to diseased or disordered breath- 
ing in horses x 593. d. transf. (Pugilistic slang). 
That part of the body in front of tbe stomach 
a blow upon which tskss away the breeth by 


is (man), a (pan), an (lewd)* v (cut)* $ (Fr. chef). e (evrr). oi (/, eye). § (Fr. can d* Tie), i (eft)# i (Psychs), 9 (what), f (get). 



WIND 

ohecking the action of the diaphragm 1823. 4. 

Air as used for ' blowing ' or sounding a musical 
instrument (10. -instrument) such as a horn, 
trumpet, flute, etc., or an organ-pipe, late ME. 
b. transf. The wind-instruments of an orchestra 
(or their players) collectively, as dist. from the 
* strings * and * percussion * 1876. g. A blast of 
air artificially produced, e.g. by bellows ; the 
rush of air caused by a rapidly moving body 
* 556 . 

i. Between (or betwixt) w. ami mater (Naut.), re- 
ferring to that part of a snip’s side which is sometimes 
above water and sometimes submerged, in which part 
a shot is peculiarly dangerous. IV. and water line , 
the part of a ship s side between w. and water. To 
break w., to discharge flatus from the stomach or 
bowels. To get the w. up (slang), to get into a state 
of alarm or * funk*. 3. She.. fetches her winde so 
short, as if she were fraid with a sprite Shaks. b. 
Com. Err. 1. ii. 53. c. Second w , a condition of 
regular breathing regained after breathlessness during 
long-continued exertion. W. and limb, limb and w . : 
see Li ms sb. 1 e. ( 3 ) A very handsome English coach- 
horse (a little touched in the w.) 1777. 4- Heaving a 
long sigh, like w. In a trombone G. B. Shaw. 5. He 
was knocked down by the w. of the shell 1804. 

III. Jig. and alius. 1. Applied to something 
empty, vain, trifling, or unsubstantial, as empty 
talk, vain imagination or conceit ME. a. In 
provb. and other expressions, figuring or de- 
noting a force or agency that drives or carries 
along or that strikes upon some person or thing 
OE. b. In expressions referring to a tendency, 
turn, or condition of affairs, late ME. 3. a. 
To get or take w . : to be revealed or divulged, 
become known. Now rare. 1667. b. To get w. 
of, to receive information or a hint of. Hence, 
in recent use, 10. — a hint or slight intimation 
(of). 1809. 

1. I hope the Lord has let some of the w.out of you, 
that I thought was in you when first I knew you 1779. 
Hard words.. are but w. Scott. Is Society become 
wholly a bag of w., than, ballasted by guineas? Car. 
lvlk. a. What w. blows you here r It 's an ill w. 
that blows nobody good. To sow the w. and reap 
the whirlwind : see Whirlwind a. To raise the w. : 
see Raisk v. 1 . 7. b. To know which way the w. 
blows. The m has changed, its the w. in that cor- 
ner f To sail with every (shift of) w., to turn every 
change of circumstances to one's advantage. 

With preps. Before the w. : said of a ship sail- 
ing directly with the w. 1 also fig. By the w. 
(Naut.) : as near as possible to the direction from 
whirh the w.js blowing. Down (the) w. : in the di- 
rection in which the w. is blowing) along the course 
of the w. Also downs v. (sttrib.), situated in this di- 
rection, 1 lee In the W. t a. In (or into) the direc- 
tion from which the w. is blowing } to windward, b. 
fig. So as to be * scented ' or perceived (or so as to 
1 scent * or perceive something). C . predic. Happen- 
ing or ready to happen ) a*tir, afoot ; (of a person or 
thing) as the subject of what is going on, 'in the busi- 
ness . d. To hang in the w. t to remain in suspense 
or Indecision, 0- Naut. slang (predic.). Intoxicated ; 
the worse foe liquor . usu. with qualification, esp. three 
sheets in the w. Into the W. : into or towards the 
direction from Which the w. is blowing; so as to face 
the w. Near the w. : nearly in the direction from 
which the w. is blowing | hence fie. nearly up to the 
posKible or permissible limit. Off the W. ( Naut.)i 
away from the w. On a (le-m commonly the) w. 

Naut .) : towards or close to the direction from which 
the w. is blowing. To the W. t a. Naut. Towards 
the direction from which the w. is blowing. Close to 
the «*, very nearly in this direction. b. To fling , 
give, etc. to the winds (fig.) : to cast away, reject 
Utterly. Under the W. : on the side away from the 
w. 1 spec, in a position of shelter from the w. ; under 
the lee of something. Chiefly Naut. and dial. Up 
fthe) w. : in the direction contrary to that in which 


2431 WINDER 

protection from the w., now esp. in front of the driver’s Ing .. wound yourself .. almost into his confidence 
seat on a motor-car ; -sack v., intr. of a horse, to have Dickkns. is. To w. (a person, etc.) round one's ( little ) 
the vice of noisily drawing in and swallowing air 1 finger, to make him ao anything. 13. Her twin 
•sucker, a horse addicted to w.-sucking t -tight brother couldn't w. up a top for his life Dickbns. b. 
solidly constructed to keep out w. 1 also of s vessel m She had winded a many of them in her time i860. 
AxK-t/ghti -wheel, a wheel turned by the w. to W. up.: To draw up or hoist with a winch 

duve some mechanism, as in a windmill or w.-pump. or the like. fb. fig. To involve, implicate, c. tie) 

Wind (weind), sb.* late ME. fPartly a. To c ? n * ro,I » or fo1 * "*>* W «• ItHrwmd. 

MDu. MLG. wind. windlass ; partl^ f, wjm> 

v \ J L *• An apparatus for winding, a winch or <J. f(*) To sum up; ( b ) to bring to a close or conclu- 
windlass. Obs. exc. dial. a. An act or instance sion 1 to form the conclusion or, be the final event in ) 
of winding ; curved or twisted form ; techn. bend (*) to bring (an affair) to a final settlement ; spec, to 
or twist, esp. in phr. out ofw., not twisted 1825. *nd adjust the affairs of (a company or buai- 

■\irj_ j /■ _- n _ | xim. * j 1 - - ness concern) on its dissolution j (<0 absol. or intr. to 

Wind (waind), P.I Pa. t. and pple. wound bring the proceeding to a close ; to conclude with 
(wound). TOE. windan *— OTeut. *wendan , something, e. « 17a. I* fig- To set in readiness for 
related to *wand- in WANDER v ., WEND v. \ action; to raise (feeling) to a high degree; now usu., 
i x. intr . To go on one’s way, take oneself ; to 10 P ut into » 8tate of len » ion or intensity of feeling, 
proceed, go -1608. a. tram. To wield (a j . qua j 1 

weapon, an implement). Oil. or dial. OE. 8. JJ*™ 1 w, M rT*» ii 

intr. To turn this way and that! to writhe, £ taded - late ME. [f. Wind sbM 1 .Iran,. 
Ois. esc. dial. OE. +4. tram. To put into a 1 0 2“ the « dnd ® r i *? perceive (an animal a 
curv ed or twisted form or state ; to bind -1634. t« rs i> n ' or thmg) by the scent conveyed by the 
b. intr. To take or have a bent form ; now only wlnd - *>• »"*"• °f an animal : To sniff in order 
dial, or techn. of a board, door, etc., to be to “« nt or °D scenting something, late ME. 
twisted, late ME. 5. a. rtfl. - 6a, b. arch. c ; Xf- (/«<«.) To perceive by some subdeindica- 
ME. b.ri- fl «u.Toturn; to cause to move in a to amen or nose .«/ 1583. 

curve, arch. ME. 6. a. intr. To move in a ? h f 7 h * d »“> d ' d ‘*® «*5°. «. No now te.. 


curve, arch. ME. 6. a. intr. To move in a 
curve; to turn, esp. in a specified direction. 


winds out all your tricks x6n. 

II. x. trans. To expose to the wind or air ; to 


_ . , - , _ . r „ u. tran *. iu gauudc iu uic wiiiu ui »ir, iu 

Obs. cxc. as in h, c. late ME. b. To move alr , | ltoMEi p. i„/ K To become tainted by 
along in a sinuous course; togoor travel along. eIposure to aj r; trans. to taint by such ex- 
up, dawn t tc. a path or road which turns this posure l8 ^. traKS . ( u , u . w3ln d). To 

way and that 1683. c. transf. Of a line, road, sound by forcing the breath through, to blow 
or the like : To have a curved (esp. a sinuous) (a wind-instrument, esp. a horn). Often with 
course; to lie or extend in a curve or succession pa . t and pple . wumi . 1586. b. To hlowja 

° f .? ur u- 5 , 15S . S - d ‘. r ,th advb - a 5 c - ° r t r an ‘- “a*t, call, or note) on a horn, eta 1599. e. To 

with Obj. (one s or its) way. etc. 1667. e. trans. supply (an organ-pipe) with wind at a particular 


(the) W. : in the direction contrary to that in which 
the w. is blowing ; against the w. With the V, ; in 
the direction in which the w. is blowing. 

Comb. 1 w.-ball, an inflated ball i a game played 
with ench a ball by striking it with the fist ; -Dana, 


e band of w.-instrumenta. as a military band ; -belt, 
a belt of trees planted for protection from the w. ; 
•blown a., blown up or inflated; blown along er 
about; blown upon by (the) w.; -break, something, 
asp. a row of trees, used to break the force of the w. 
(chiefly U.S.) i -cheat, an air-tight chest or box in 
an organ or similar instrument, which is filled with w. 
from the bellows, and from which the w. is admitted 
to the pipes or reeds; -driven a ^ driven, carried, or 
Impelled by the w. ; t-ran — Air -gun ; -hole, (a) an 
opening in brickwork Tor the of »*r » W the 

bole in the lower board of a pair of bellows i (ri a ven- 
tilating shaft in n mine ; (d) each of the openings in 
the sound-board of an organ, through which w. is ad- 
mitted to the pipes; -Jammer U.S. slang, a sailing 
vessel; -porch, a chamber constructed on the inner 
aide of a doorway to keep the w. — “ 
driven by a w.-wbeel t -rode a 


OD J- \ on ‘ f or *"/ wa ?' clc - xoo 7* c. trams. supply (an organ-pipe) with wind at *. particular 
T° tra verso in a. curved or sinuous coume. pressure lg79 . 3" f 0 deprive of ‘wind* or 

arch. 1648. 7 . Naut. a. intr. Of a ship « To breathf put out of breath l8lI- 

turn in some direction, e. g. to swing round W hem tha Bottle winds Hi. small but nillm 
when at anchor; to lie with her head towards Horn Collins. b. Much Ado i. i. a 4? . 3. Parkes 

a particular point of the compass, b. trans. To was very faint, and apparently quite winded sBst. 
turn (a vessel) about, or in some particular di- Windage (wi'ndedfl). 1710. [f. WIND sb\ 
rection. 1613. 8. To turn or deflect in a par- +-age.] x. An allowance of space (forexpan- 

ticular direction ; esp. to turn or lead (a person) 8 ion of gas in firing) between the inner wall of 
according to one’s will; also to turn and w. a fire-arm and the shot or shell with which it is 
Now rare or Obs. late ME, tb. To draw, bring, charged, a. Allowance made (esp. in shooting) 
or involve (a person) in, attract into, by alluring for deflexion from the direct course by the wind ; 
or enticing methods -1655. 9. intr. To pursue such deflexion itself 1867. a- - WIND sb.' II, 

a devious, circuitous, or intricate course in argu- 5 ; also, the friction of the air upon a moving 
meut, statement, or conduct ; to use circumlocu- par t of a machine 1889. 

tion or subtle terms of argument, arch, late Wind-bag, windbag (wrndbeeg). 1470. 
ME. 10. intr. and rtfl. With outx To WlND sb \ + B ag sb. \ 1. A bag containing 

extricate or disentangle oneself from a state of •yAnd* or air. as the bag of a bagpipe, the 
confinement or embarrassment -1667. b. W ith lungs, the chest or body considered as a recep- 
in. intoz To insinuate oneself X548. xx. trans. tacle of breath (now only toe.), a. Jig. [contempt.) 
To turn or pass (something) around something empty pretender, or something pretentious 
else so as to encircle or enclose it and be in but unsubstantial ; esp. a voluble and senseless 
contact with It ; to turn, twist, or wrap (some- talker 1837. 

thing) about, round, or upon something else Wi*nd-bound, a. ff. WIND sb.' «f Bound 
ME, xa. To put (thread, tape, or the like) in Detained by contrary winds, 

coils or convolutions around something, as a „ T ' re 

reel, or upon itself, so as to form it into a com- Winded (wi*nd6u), a. 1440. [f. WIND 

pact mass (hank, skein, ball, eta). Also with sl ; + * ED * 3. g W,nd * 5^ th ' 

from or off. to undothe coils of (thread, eta) by °f » ?P*f lfied kind « J? ‘ condition ; 

rotating the object on which they are wound ; Sjefly in parasynthetic combs., as Long-w., 
to unwind. ME. 13. To encircle m/A or en- f .. 

close in something passed round and in contact; Wi nded* f- *595 * P* Wind r. + 
now only of binding a thing round with tape, *• (wi’nded) Expos^ to or spoilt bv 

wire, or the like ME. b. spec. To wrap (a ««> d or »• (wai nded) Blown as a wind- 
corpse) in a shroud os winding-sheet ; to shroud, instrument i6aa. ». (wtudid) Put out of 
Obs. cxc. dial. ME. c. Chiefly in pa. pple. and br&ath, blown 1597. 

fig. z To involve, entangle ME. 14* **‘r. To Wind-egg (wi-nd,eg). late MR [f. Wind 
turn so as to encircle and lie in contact with sb. 1 4 - Egg sb.'] An imperfect or unproductive 
something else ; to twist or coil about, around, egg, esp. one with a soft shell, 
or upon something. So to w. off, to unwind. Winder 1 (woimdaj). 155a. [f. Wind vfi 
1575. +X5. trans. To plait, wreathe, weave +-erX.] A person or thing that winds, in 

-1601. x 6. To haul or hoist by turning a winch, various senses. 1. One who turns or manages 
windlass, or the like, around which a rope or a winch or windlass, esp, at a mine 1747. a, 
chain is passed, a. gen. late ME. b. Naut. An operative employed In winding wool, etc. 

_ r l.uf .L!.\ V... 


An operative employed In winding wool, etc. 


To move or warp (the ship), by hauling, as on x ^ a , 3. One who winds a clock or other 
a capstan or windlass. Also absol. or intr. 1515. mechanism 1823. 4. An apparatus (of various 


tpstan or windlass. Also absol. or intr. 1515* mechanism 1823. 4. An apparatus (of various 
fining. To hoist (coal, etc.) to the surface kinds) for winding something, or upon which 
3. 17. To set (a watch* clock, or other something is wound or coiled 1585. g. A key 


mechanism) in order for going by turning an f or winding a Jack, clock, or ot! 
axis with a key or other device so as to coil the 1606. 6. A winding step in a 


tighter or draw up the weights x6ox. b. j n pl, t ©pp. to flyers 1667. 
— 1. — - ‘ « certain pitch • — *» r - 


her mechanism 
staircase: usu. 


spring tignier orarmw up me w 
fig. 'ft exalt or * screw up * to 
i6 35 » 


Wi*nder*. i6ix. [f. Wind 

x. (wsi ndaj). One who Mows a wlnd-insim- 


1. But winds away, bet gone I say Shaks. & b. me nt. a. (wirndai). Something that takes one’s 

The lowing hard winds slowly oar tb* breath away ; a blow that ' knocks the wind ’ 

A ^rw!?^*g.T,rbU m wm out Of on.; a mn or other exertion that put, 

Sm » MnA K.lL x^. «o.b.Of yeurhav one out of breath etUtf. t8#S- 





WINDFALL 

Windfall (wi-ndJJl). 1464. [perh. of foreign 
origin; of. MHO. wintval.'] 1. Something 
blown down by the wind, or the fall of some- 
thing so blown down 1 a. a tree or branch, or 
a number of trees or branches; spec. (chiefly 
U.S.) a heap or tract of fallen trees Diown down 
by a tornado; b. fruit from a tree or bush 
(i rarefy flowers). 159a n.fig. A casual or un- 
expected acquisition or advantage 154a. 

a. This man.. by these windfall* and un exp ected 
cheats became very wealthy Holland. So Wi*nd- 
fallen a blown down by the wind. 

Wind-flowier. 1551. [Turner’s rendering 
of L. anemone, Or. bre/jdanjA] The wood- 
anemone {Anemone nemorosa ), or any plant or 
flower of the genus Anemone b. A spedes of 
gentian 1866. 

Windgall 1 (wimdgjl). 1593. A soft 
tumour on either side of a horse*! leg just above 
the fetlock, caused by distension of the synovial 
bursa. Hence Wl'ndgalled 0. affected with a 
w. or wlndgalls. 

Wi-nd-gall a . 184a [Cf. G. windgalU , 
■ gjrffi .] - Weather-/*//. 

Wi'nd-gauge. 1774. [f. Wind sbA + 

Gauge,] i. - Anemometer x. a. A graduated 
attachment to the sights of a gun, to enable 
allowance to be made for the effect of the wind 
on the projectile x86a. g. - Anemometer a. 
X8761 

Windhover (wi*ndhptvw, -hmvw). 1674. 
ff. Wind sbA +■ Hover vA A name for the 
kestrel, from Its habit of hovering in the air 
with its head to the wind. 

Windily (wi-ndili), ado. 1866. [f. Windy 
* 4 -LT*.J In a windy manners *s if driven 


145a [f. Windy 
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the atmo- 


or agitated by the win< 

Windinen (windings). 

4 -ness.] i. Windy condition 
sphere ; prevalence of windy weather 1687. a. 
Flatulence. Now raft. 145a to. Quality of 
causing or tendency to cause "wind*. Now 
rare. 1576. g* fig- * Airiness emptiness, want 
of substance ; inflated or verbose style 16x4. 

Winding (woi-ndiq), vbL tb . OE [f. 

Wind vA 4 -ing l .] L The action of Wind • ' 
or the resulting condition. 1. Motion in 
curve ; sinuous progress or movement, late ME. 
a.yfF. Turning this way and that In thought or 
conduct ; usu. pL devious or intricate motions ; 
tortuous or crooked ways or dealings x6ax. 3. 
Carpentry , etc. Condition of being twisted; 
chiefly in phr. out ofw. - out ofvnnd (Wind 
jM a) | in so., twisted 1711. 4, The action of 

twining a flexible object round another or Itself, 
asp. the coiling or twining of thread, silk, etc. 
late ME 5. Hoisting or hauling by means of 
a winch, windlass, or the like 1440. 8. Usu. 

With up , of a dock or other mechanism 1630. 
y. W. up, conclusion, finish ; now usu., the 
bringing to an end the activities of a business 
ooncera 2560. XL That which winds or is 
wound, t. An object that winds or is wound 
round ; a coil or coiled object OE. a. A curved, 
sinuous, or meandering line, path, or the like ; 
asp.pl. meanderings, twists and turns, late ME. 
8 * A flexible rod or withy. Obs. or dial, late 
ME. 

1. To nurse the Saplings toll, and curl the grove With 
Ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove Milt. 
a. I . .follow'd long The windings of the stream Cow- 

riK. 

Winding (wai-ndig), ppl. a. 153a [f. 
Wind vA 4 -ING®.] That winds. In various 
senses, a. That follows a sinuous course or is 
full of bends and turns ; esp. of a staircase : 
Spiral, b. Of a narrative : Circuitous, rambling 
1887. Hence Wi*nding-ly adv. t -ness. 
Winding-sheet (waimdigj/i). late ME 

{ f. Winding vbl. /A + Sheet sbA'] 1. A sheet 
n which a corpse Is wrapped for burial, s* A 
mass of solidified drippings of grease clinging 
to the side of a candle, resembling a sheet 
folded In creases, and regarded as an omen of 
death or calamity X708. 

t. A thousand Coarses, some standing bolt vpright 
in their knotted winding sheet et Dkkkkr. a. She., 
tees.. gifts ia her finger-nails, letters and winding- 
sheets in the candle 1834. 

Wl*ndri:nstrument» 158a. (Often as two 
words.) A musical instrument played by means 
of 1 wind * v supplied either by the breath of the 
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player or by bellows : most commonly applied 
to portable instruments of this kind, such as 
those used in an orchestra. (Strictly, applied 
to instruments whose sounds are produced by 
vibration of air in a pipe or tube, or in a num- 
ber of pipes; but usu. also including those 
sounding by vibration of reeds.) 

Windlass (wrndl&s), sbA late ME [prob. 
alteration, by association w. -windle (now dial.) 
to wind, of fwindas ( A F. windas -» OF. guindas ■ 
a. ON. vinddss , f. vinda Wind vA +&ss pole).] 
A mechanical contrivance working on the prin- 
ciple of the wheel and axle, on a horizontal axis ; 
consisting of a roller or beam, resting on sup- 
ports, round which a rope or chain is wound, 
and used for various purposes, as on board 
ship for weighing the anchor, for raising a 
bucket from a well, etc. 

attrib. t w.-bar, any of a set of bars Inserted In 
holes in a ship's w., by which it is turned; w.-bltt, 
•chock, each of the supports of a ship's w. Hence 
Wi*ndlaas vA trans. to hoist or haul with a w. 

+' Windlass , sbA 1530. [Alteration of +«*»*- 
lace (AF., of obscure origin) by association with 
Wind v. 1 ] i. A circuit made to intercept the 
game in hunting; gen . a circuit, circuitous 
movement -i6oa. n. fig. A circuitous course of 
action ; a crafty device -1734. 

a. Ham. 11. L 65. Hence fWindlaaa vA tram, tu 
decoy or ensnare ; intr . to make a circuit, to act cir- 
cuitously or craftily -1660. 

Windle (wi'nd’l). [OE. win del, f. windan 
Wind t/. 1 ] x. A basket. Now dial. a. A 
measure of corn and other commodities; of 
wheat, usu. about 3 bushels, local. ME. 
Windless (wi-nd,le»),«. UteME. ff.WiND 
+ -lessJ 1. Breathless, out of breath. Now 
rare. 9. Free from wind ; not exposed to or 
stirred by the wind, in or upon which no wind 
blows 1501. Hence Wi*ndlenn-ly ado., -ness. 
Windlestraw (wi*ndT,str§). Sc. and dial. 
[OE. windetstrdaw, perh. f. to indel Windle + 
striaw Straw sb.] z. A dry thin withered 
stalk of grass, such as is left standing after the 
flower or seed is shed. a. Any of various long- 
stalked species of grass, as Cynosurus cristatus 
(dog’s-tail grass), Lolium fortune (rye-grass), 
and Agrostu Spicaventi OE. 

x. Jig. Ha grippii me.. and drew hi* windlestrae of 
a sword 1895. 

Windmill (wirndmil, wi*nmil). ME [f. 
Wind 4 Mill j/. 1 ] x. A mill the machinery 

of which is driven by the wind acting upon sails, 
used (chiefly in flat districts) for grinding com, 
pumping water, etc. a. A figure of a windmill ; 
a sign or character resembling this, as a cross 
or asterisk. Now rare or Obs. late ME 3. a. 
A model of a windmill, b. A toy consisting of 
a cross-shaped piece of card or other light sub- 
stance fixed at the end of a stick so as to revolve 
like the sails of a windmill when moved through 
the air. 1557. A. fig. and alius, ta. A fanciful 
notion, a crotchet -1749. b. In allusions to the 
story of Don Quixote tilting at windmills under 
the delusion that they were giants 1644. To 
fiing [throw) one's cap over the w. [ — F. Jeter son 
bonnet par-dessus Us moulins ) : to act recklessly 
and defiantly, fly in the face of convention x88j. 
4. a. Thy head is full of Windemils i6as. 

Comb, i w. aero (plane m Autoglko; w.-cap, the 
upper story of a w. when made movable so as to turn 
toe sails to the wind; w. plant -T blbgrafm^/ojsJ ; 
•pump, a wind -pump. 

Window (wimdda), sb. [ME. window a. 
ON. vindauga , L vindr Wind sbA + auga Eye 
sb. *] x. An opening in a wall or side of a build- 
ing, ship, or carriage, to admit light or air, or 
both, and to afford a view of what is outside or 
inside; now usu. fitted with sheets of glass, 
horn, mica, etc., a frame containing a pane or 
panes of glass, or glazed sashes, a. transf. A 
window space or opening ; esp. in phr. in the to ., 
now chiefly with ref. to the exhibition of notices, 
advertisements, etc., or the display of goods (as 
in a shop-w.) ME. 3* Applied to openings, re- 
sembling or likened to a window in shape or 
function, e. %.pl. a pattern of squares made with 
sugar on bread and butter; soap-bubbles blown 
between the l&hger and thumb, late ME. b. 
Windows of heaven : openings in the sky through 
which rain was thought to pour, late ME. e. 
A not. - Fenestra x. 1615. 4. Jig. Applied 

to the senses or organs of sense, esp. the eyes, 
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regarded as Inlets or outlets to or from the mind 
or soul ME to.//. in allusive or provb. 
expressions, late ME 

t. At the cbekker hous windo 1183. Storied Win* 
dows richly dlght Milt, a To dress aw. 1 cf. w.- 
dresser , -dressing. 3. A large.. lame, having side 
windows x8gs. 4. The eyes . .are the windo wes of the 
miade 1544. b. To throw the house out at (the) w, 
[mF. Jeter la maison par la JbnStrs], Co make a great 
commotion, turn everything topey-tnrvy. To come 
in by the w. [■ F. entrer par la fenitre], to corns in 
stealthily, 

Comb. : w.-box, a box placed ontsldee w., la which 
ornamental plants are cultivated; -cleaner, a person 
whose business it is to clean windows $ -dresser, one 
whose business it is to arrange and display goods to 
the best advantage in a shop-w. ; -dreaming, («) the 
dressing of e w. with goods attractively displayed; 
(b) Jig. a display made in such a way as to give e 
falsely favourable Impression of the facts; esp. the ar- 
rangement of a balance-sheet so as to suggest that 
the business concerned Is more prosperous then It is; 

opening or trans- 
which the address 
itlvatlon of plantsla 

w. spaces or on w.-sills; -mirror, a mirror fixed out- 
side a w. and adjustable so as to reflect the image of 
objects In the street ; -pane ; -Beat, a seat fixed under 
a w. or windows, often upholstered ; -mill m Sill 1 
at -tax. a duty levied upon windows, imposed la 
1695 and abolished in 1851. Hence fWi*ndow t. 
(rare) trasu. to furnish with windows or w.-Uke open- 
ings ; to place in a w. Window less a. not having 
or furnished with windows. 

Windowed (wi-ndped), ppl. a. 1483. [f. 
prcc. 4 -ed • 1 1. Furnished with or having 

windows- Also with prefixed word in comb. 
9. Having decorative openings 1483. 3. Full 

of holes. (In later use echoing Shaks.) 1605. 

3. Your lop'd, and window'd raggednease Shaks. 

Windpipe (wi’ndpoip. wai'ndpoip). 15301 
[f. Wind rJ. l + PiPE j*.'] x. - Trachea x a. 
9. An artificial pipe or tube for conducting a 
blast of air (rare) 1688. 

Wind- rose (wrnd,r<*»z). 1597. (fraaprec. 
4 Rose sb . ; in sense 9, after G windross. ] x. 
a. The 4 bastard wild poppy', Argemone mexi- 
cana, or the common wild poppy, Papavor 
Photos ; b. the violet horned poppy, Rcsmeria 
hybrida. 9. Meteorol A diagram Indicating 
the relative frequency, force, etc. of the winds 
from the various points of the compass at some 
given place 1846. 

Windrow (wi-nd,reu), sb. 1593. A row In 
which mown grass or bay is laid before being 
made up into heaps or cocks, in which soda, 
peats, etc. are set up to be dried by the wind, 
or in which dead branches, etc. are gathered to 
be burnt. Hence Wi’ndrow v trans to set or 
lay In windrows. 

Windeail (wimds/il). 1705. [f. Wind xd.i 
4 Sail sb l J 1 . Naut. A long wide tube or funnel 
of sail-cloth used for ventilating a ship 1741. a. 
A sail of a windmill 1795. 

Wind-gh&ke (wi*nd]fik). X545. [£.Wind 
sbA* SHAKE sb II. x.] A flaw or crack la 
timber, supposed to be due to a strain caused by 
the force of the wind. 

Wind-shaken (wi-ndpbk'n), ppl. a. 1 550. 
[f. Wind sbA 4 shaken, pa. pple. c 3 Shake v.j 

x. Shaken or agitated by the wind a. Of 
timber: Affected with wind-shake 1565. So 
tWi*nd-ahaked ppl. a. {ran) mm sense x. 

Windsor (wi*nzai). Name of a town ia 
Berkshire, on the right bank of the Thames, at 
which is W. Castle, a royal residence, x. attrib. 
in names of various things now or formerly ob- 
tained, made, etc. at or near W., or of persons 
connected with W. Castle X473. a. Short for 
W. bean , brick, soap 1786. 
u W. bean, the common broad bean ; brick, a kind 
of red fire-resisting brick formerly mode at Hedger, 
ley, near W. ; W. chair, a kind of wooden chair with 
the hack formed of upright rod-Uke pieces surmounted 
by a crow-piece, and often with arms ; W. herald# 
an officer whose dnties are now performed by the 
Garter King of Ams; W. kxiight, one of a body of 
military pensioners residing within the precincts of 
W. Castle; w. aoap, a kind of toilet aoap, nan. 
brown ; W. tie kind of broad silk necktie, 

tied in a double bow ; W„ uniform, a uniform intro- 
duced by King George 111 , worn on certain occasions 
at W. Castle by members of the royal household. 

Wind-up (woi*nd,ep), sb. and a. 1373. ff. 
the phr. to wind a/.] A* sb. The action of* wind- 
ing-up ', or something that * winds up ' or con- 
dudesa course of action, eta; doee, oonctasion; 
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final settlement ; doling act or proceeding. B. 
adj. z. Constructed to be wound up 1784. a. 
Forming the conclusion of something ; conclud- 
ing. doling 1843. 

Windward (wi*nd,wgid), quasi-;*, in phr., 
a., and adv. 2549. [f. Wind j*. 1 + -ward.] 
A, Phr. To {the) to the w. side or direction. 

To get to to. to gain an advantage over. To 

hoe/ tow. of, t q keep out of the reach of. 

B. adj. 1. Having a direction towards, t. e. 
opposite to that of. the wind ; moving against 
the wind 1627. b. — Weatherly a 1895. 

a. Situated towards the direction from which 
the wind blows ; facing the wind. W tide, a 
tide running contrary to the direction of the 
wind. 1687. C. adv. Towards the wind, to w. 
1690. Hence Wi'ndwardly s. ■ B z b, a. So 
Wi'ndwmrds ■ A. 

Windy (wi*ndi),<i. [OE. wtndie; see Wind 
jft. 1 and -V 1 .] L z. Consisting of wind ; of or 
pertaining to (the) wind ; indicating or suggest- 
ing wind. b. Produced, or actuated, by * wind* 
or compressed air t said of a wind-instrument, 
or its music 1841. 9. a. Of places, etc. : Full 

of, exposed to, or blown upon or through by the 
wind OE. b. Of times, conditions, etc. : Cha- 
racterized by wind, in which wind is frequent 
or prevalent; accompanied by (much) wind 
OE. c. Situated towards the wind, windward 
1599* 8- Resembling the wind in storminess, 

quality of sound, swiftness, etc. OE. 4. a. - 
Flatulent 3. OE. b. - Flatulent 2. late 
ME 

1. March, deputed with his w. rage 160a. a. a. 
The w. tall elm-tree Txnmvboh. c. Phr. On the to. 
side of ( 6 g.) : out of the reach of, away from, clear of 
fin modern um echoing Shaks.)i Still youkeepeo* th 
windie aide of the Law : good. Shaks. 

U.Jtg. i. Having 'nothing in it intangible, 
empty, vain, trifling, worthless 1593. a. a. Of 
speech or discourse : Verbose ; violent, vehe- 
ment; empty and high-sounding; extravagant, 
late ME. b. Of a speaker or writer : Full of 
talk or verbiage, long-winded; violent or ex- 
travagant in utterance, bragging, boastful 1513. 

a. fa. That ‘puffs one up Y ; inducing pride or 

vain-glory -178^. b. 4 Puffed up * ; inflated with, 
or showing, pride or vain conceit. Now Sc. 
colloq. 1603. 4. Apt to * get the wind up’; 

• funky *. slang. 1916. 

1. The Prince of Wales had some w. projects of en- 
couraging literature, and the arts Thackbkav. a. a. 
The w. speeches made at. .political meetings 1886. 

Wine (wain), sb. [Com. Teut loanword : 
OE. win : — OTeut. Hotnom, a. L. vinum 
(whenoe also the Balto-SIavlc and Celtic words), 
prob. borrowed with Greek oivot, etc. from a 
common Mediterranean source.] 1. The fer- 
mented Juice of the grape used as a beverage. 

b. As one of the elements in the Eucharist OE. 

c. Regarded as the usual accompaniment of 

dessert 2824. 9. In wider use, usu. with quali- 

fying word : A fermented liquor made from the 
juice of other fruits, or from grain, flowers, the 
sap of various trees, etc. s sometimes called 
made w. late ME 8- Pharmacy. A solution of 
a medicinal substance (denoted by a qualifying 
word) in wine ; a medicated wine 2659. 4. A 

wine-party, eap. of undergraduates 2860. 5. 

Sfirit(s) of w . , alcohol , rectified spirit ; oil ofw. , 
oenanthic ester ; also, a heavy oily liquid Oteavy 
oil of w.) consisting of etherfn, etherol, and 
ethyl sulphate 2646. 0 . pi. Short for* Wine- 

glasses 1848. 

t. Wyne to make glad y • herte of man Covrkdals 
Ps. eiiifil. 15. The Sons Of Belial, flown with inso- 
lence and w. Milt. The..W. ana Spirit Merchant 
z8s8. fig. Macb. it. iii. too. Phrases. In u/.i in a 
state of intoxication with w. 1 in one’s cups. To take 
a, to drink w. with another person in s ceremonial 
manner, esp. as a token of friendship or regard. 
Provkfcphrases. New w. in old bottles (sea Matt. ix. 
17). To look on the to. when it is red { see Prov. xxut 
*1). Good to. needs no (ivy) busk (see Bush sb . 1 5), 
When w. is in, wit (or truth) is out. W. and womens 
Those two mains plagues and common dotages of 
humane kind* W ft Women Burton, c. In aftet- 


1 kind# .. - 

dinner talk Acmes the walnuts and the w, Thxnysou. 
a. The vt. fftke country t prop., the wine made i» « 
particular locality for local consumption 1 usu. transf. 
the alcoholic beverage most drunk In u particular 
country, a. W. of Ipecacuanha x8tx. 

esitri. and Cwwft. 7 w.-bibber (now literary). 
(Coverdale's rendering In Prov. xxill so. Matt, xu 19 
of Luther'S {wein)e*etfer\ a tippler, a drunkard 1 -bin* 
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cult, a small light biscuit served with w. 1 -cord [G. 
weinkat te J, a list of the wines that may be obtained 
at a restaurant j -cellar, a cellar used for storing w.| 
•cooler, a vessel in which bottles of w. can be im- 
mersed in ice or iced liquid 1 -dark a., of the colour 
of deep-red w. 1 used eap. to render Gr. sloop as an 
epithet of the sea 1 -fly, any fly the larva of which 
Uves in w. «, -glass, a small drinking-glass for w, 1 
•grape, US. a grape from which w. is made; 
•grower, one who cultivates vines for the production 
of w. ; -lees, the sediment deposited in a vessel con- 
taining w. 1 •measure, the standard of liquid mea- 
sure used for w. 1 -party, a party, the chief otyect of 
which is to dnnk w. ; -sap, a large red Amer. winter 
apple ; -sour, a small acia variety of plum ; -taster, 
[a) one who judges the quality of w. by tasting t (ft) an 
instrument for drawing a small sample of w. from a 
cask j -vat, a w.-press j -vault(s, (a) a vault in which 
w. is stored 1 (ft) a pretentious name for a public-house 1 
vinegar, vinegar made from w., asopp. to malt vine • 
gar. Hence Wine v, intr. to take w., esp. at ao under- 
graduates’ w. -party Icolloq.) 1839; t rafts, to entertain 
to w. : usu. in jingling phr. dins and w. (colloq.) x86s, 
Wi’neless a. lacking or destitute of w. 

Wineberry(woi nbe:n). [OE winberige ; f. 
Wine sb. + Berry sb . 1 J fz. A grape -2562. s. 
Applied formerly or now locally to various 
berries, e.g, fthe bilberry; dial . the currant, 
the gooseberry, late ME 
Wi-ne-house. 1607. [Cf. OE wlnh&s. 1 A 
public-house where wine is drunk. Now chiefly 
Hist, or with particular local reference. s. A 
house that deals in wine ; a firm of wine-mer- 
chants 2834. 

Wi-ne-press. 1526. [f. Wine jft. + Press 
sb . 1 III. 2.] A press in which the Juice is ex- 
tracted from the grapes in the manufacture of 
wine. Also jig., esp. with ref. to Isa. lxiiL 3, 
Rev. xlv. 19, ao, xix. 15. 

He must Tread the w. alone, calling no God-fearing 
man his friend Fboude. 

Winery (wainari). orig. U.S. 188a. [f. 
Wine ift.^-ERY.] An establishment for mak- 
ing wine. 

Wing (wig), sft. [ME, first in pL forms 
wenge, wengen, wenges, s. ON. 1 tsengir, pL of 
vsengrA I. 1. Each of the organs of flight of 
any flying animal, as a bird, bat, or insect, b. 
The wing of a bird, used as food. Also, the 
shoulder of a hare or rabbit. 2470. c. The wing 
of a bird (usu. of a hen, goose, or turkey) used 
as a brush 1573. d. A figure or imitation of a 
wing (e.g. on an angler's artificial fly) 255a. a. 
a. Attributed to supernatural beings, as angels, 
demons, etc., ana to fabulous creatures, as 
dragons, etc. ME b. Attributed to inanimate 
or abstract things represented as flying, or as 
carrying one swiftly idong (esp. in phr. on the 
wings of) . late ME a- transf. and fig. a. Power 
or means of flight, or of action figured as flight ; 
action or manner of flying ME. b. In biblical 
and derived expressions referring to s mother 
bird's use of her wings for the protection of 
her young ; thus virtually — protecting care 
ME 4. transf. ta. In phr. 0/ (such-and-such 1 
w., — kind or description of bird (usu. Jig.) 

1630. b. Qualified by a restrictive word, or in 
techn. phr., — bird or birds z6oz, c. A flock 
(of plover) 1805. 

1. b. Something light for supper— the w. of s roasted 
fowl Dickkns. a. b. Thou, .goest vpon the wynges 
of the wynde Covxrdal* Ps. ciitTi}. 9. 3. a. The self 

same place where hee First lighted from his Wing 
Milt. b. Under the shelter of her aunt's w. 1883. 
Give w. to your desires, and let ’em fly DatfMcav. 

XL 1. An appliance or appendage resembling 
or analogous to a wing in form or function ME 
a. A lateral part or appendage 1 in various con- 
nexions, as an outlying portion of a space or 
region, the mudguard of a motor vehicle, each 
of two side pieces at the top of an arm-chair 
against which the head maybe rested, late ME. 
3. Either of the two divisions {right w., left w.) 
on each side of the main body of an army or 
fleet in battle array; also, each of the two 
divisions of a regiment, a division of the Royal 
Air Force (so w. commander , etc.) late ME b. 
Football , etc. The position of the forwards on 
either side of the centre; a player or players oc- 
cupying this position (so w. forward, etc.) 2889. 
c. A section of a party , holding views deviating in 
one direction or the other from those generally 
held 1879. 4. One of a pair of lateral projecting 
pieces ofa garment on or near the shoulder, as of 
a doublet ; also, aside-flap of a cap, etc. late ME 
5. a. A subordinate pan o fapuilding on one side 
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of the main or central part 2523. b. Theatr. Each 
of the side-scenes on the stage ; also (usu. pi.) 
the space at each side of the stage where these 
stand 1790. 8. Anal. ■■ Ala 2. >650, 7. Bet. 
a. Each of the two lateral petals of a papiliona- 
ceous flower 2776. b. A thin membranous ap- 
pendage of a seed or fruit, serving for Its dis- 
persal oy the wind ; a thin lateral projection ex- 
tending along a stem 1776, 

1. Your Argosies.. with their wouen wings Shaks. 
Wind mules . . haulng ten wings a piece 1609. Being 
uneble to swim he had made use of a pair of swim* 
ming wings 1908. Aeroplanes, .depend for their su^ 
port in the air upon the spread of surfaces which are 
. .called wings, .or planes 1910. Wings, in the Royal 
Air Force, a certificate of ability to pilot an aeroplane, 


the badge representing a pair of wings. 

a On or upon the w. t au lit. 
b. fig, (a) Moving or travelling swiftly 


Flyli 

swift 


lng,ta 


Phrases. On or upon t 
flight. b. fig, (a) Movin 
briskly 1 astir, active, (ft) Going off or away % ready 
to start or depart C. On ths wings ef\ see I. it 
On wings : going with light steps as one in a 
joyously exalted mood. Under (. .) w. : Under tkl 
tv. of, under — ’s to., under the protection, care, os 
patronage of. tMakS W. ; to make one’s way by 
flying, to fly. Take w.t a. Of a bird, etc. 1 To take 
light, begin flying, b. fig. To 4 take flight take 
one’s departure, make off. W.-and-W. t (of a ship) 


my before the wind with the foresail hauled over 
one side and the mainsail over the other. 

Comb, t w.-caso, each of the structures (modified 
fore- wings) which cover the functional wings in cer- 
tain insects, as the elytra of beetles and the togminee 
of Ortkoptorm | -covert, any one of the small feathers 
overlying the flight-feathers of a bird's w. t -fish, (a) 
a Ptsbichthys j (ft) a flying-fish, esp. of the genus 
Prionotus | w. rib, the end rib of a loin of t>eef| 
-shell, any of several kinds of molluscs having the 
shell or some part of it resembling a w., as the genus 
Pinna i also, a w.-snaii ; -snail = F tkrofod ; -sprssd, 
(a) the extent of a bird’s wings when spread | (ft) the 
surface or area of an aeroplane’s wings | -tip, (a) the 
tip of the w. of a bird, bet, or insect : (ft) the outer end 
of the 4 wing * of an aeroplane. Hence Wft*ngar 
Football , a player on the (right or left) w. 1 m ths 
Rugby game, a forward whose place is on the 4 wing * 
in the back row of the scrum. 

Wing, v . 2486. [f. prec.] I. +1. tranu 
To carve (a quail or partridge) -1804. a. into. 
(foocas. rtfL) To use one’s wings, take flight, 
fly. poet, or rhet. x6xx. b. In pa. pple. a* fly- 
ing, on the wing. Obs, or arch. 1591. a* tranu 

a. To fly through, upon, or across ; to traverse 

by flying 2605. b. With cognate obj, 2697. 4. 
To put wings upon, to furnish or fit with wings 
for flying ; to feather (an arrow) x6x6. b .fig. To 
* give wings to * ; to give speed or swift motion 
to ; to speed, hasten 2599. 5. To convey by or 
as by means of wings ; to carry through the air 
as if flying ; to waft x6a8. 0. To send flying, lei 
fly (as a missile) ; to send off swiftly, to dart 
17x8. 7. To shoot (a bird) in the wing, so as 

to disable it from flying without killing it} 
transf. to wound (a person, etc.) with a shot In 
the arm or shoulder, or some other not vital 
part x8oa. 

a. b. Cymb. tv. iL 348. y a. The Crowes and 
Choughes, that w. the midway ayre Shaks. 4. b. 
The Thunder, Wing’d with red Lightning and im- 
petuous rage Milt. 7. transf. One aeroplane was 
winged by Russian soldiery 1914. 

XI. fa. Mil. To furnish (a force) with addi- 
tional troops on the wings ; also of such troop#, 
to form the wings of -1699. b. To furnish with 
side parts or projections, as a building, eta 
2700. 

Winged (wi*i)ftd, less freq. wlgd), a. late 
ME [T. Wing sb. +-ed *.] x. Having wioga 
as a bird, bat, insect, supernatural or mythical 
being, etc. ; represented or figured with wings. 

b. poet. Applied to a ship with sails set 258a 


fc. Full of wings j crowded with flying birds. 
Milt. 9 . Furnished with or having a wing or 


wings, 1. e. lateral part(s), appendage(s), or pro- 
jection^) 2597. a- Bot„ etc. a. Having lateral 
processes or appendages^ as a stem, seed, fruit, 
etc. 2776. b. in names of plants diet, by having 
w. stems or other parts 2630. 4 .Jig. Capable 

of or performing some movement or action 
figured as flight ; flying or passing swiftly, swift, 
rapid 1513. b. esp. of words or speech (renders 
ing or imitating the Homeric phr. (via wrt pft- 
skto) 1616. 

1. c. Th’earth cumber’d, and the wing’d air dadtH 
with plumes Milt. j. to, W. elm, a small N. Amer. 
•pedes of elm (Ulmtu alatm) with corky w. branches, 
W. pan, a plant of the S. European genus Totreu 
gonolebus (now included In Zatus), haefeg four-** 


6 (Ger. KflfQt S (Fr. p#w)« (Ger. Mwller)« it (Fr. dime), p (curl)* 4 4W (there), i ($) (rafo). { (Fr.imre). 
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WINGLESS 

pods. 4. Oswald leambvvith w. bools to make bis 
errang«m«nts 1877. 

Wi'Qgleao, e. 1591. Having no wings ; 
also, having rudimentary wings* as an apteryx. 
Winglet (wfrnUt). 16x1. [f. Wind sb. + 
•LET.] s. A little wing, a, a. Entom . A small 
appendage at the base of each wing or wing- 
sheath. as in certain flies and beetles, or on each 
side of the rostrum in certain weevils, b. Omith . 
A process on the terminal joint of a bird's wing, 
having small feathers 1816. 3. A small wing- 

like appendage on some article of dress 1611. 
Wlngy (wiTji). a. 1596. [ L Wing sb. + 
4T 1 .] +1. Of* pertaining to* or resembling a 

wing or wings -1694. a. Having wings, winged 
(poet.)} having large or conspicuous wings 
x 566. 3-/f- Capable of * flight soaring, aspir- 

ing ; eluding grasp or comprehension 1643. 
Winish (woi*nif) f a. Now rare. 1540. [f. 
Wi nb sb, -f -ish 1 . 1 Having the quality or nature 
•f wine ; resembling wine. 

Wink (wirjk), sb. ME. [£ Wink v .] l A 
closing of the eyes for sleep ; a (short) spell of 
sleep, a nap. rare exc. in phr. (not) a w. (of 
sleep), a. A glance or significant movement of 
the eye (often accompanied by a nod) express- 
ing command, assent, invitation* or the like. 
Obs. exc. in prov. A nod's as pod as aw. to a 
blind horse , and phr. to tip , gwe, or get the w. 
X500. 3. transf. a. A moment of dme. as- being 
that occupied by a glance of the eyes 1585. b. 
(A lot) a w . : (not) the slightest amount 1596. 4 
A nictitation of the eyelid ; a blink x6xx. 3. 
An act of winking (see Wink v. 6) 1837. 

f. Temp , 11. L *85. 1 will go to-bod t but not one 
W., I fear* shall 1 get tbit Night Richardson. Forty 
winks (coiloq.) a brief sleep, a short nap. a. He 
gave me the w. that the lady was a friend of his 
1879. 3. a . In a w., in a trice, b. Ambition cannot 
pierce a winke beyond Skakb. fl. A knowing w. or a 
sarcastic smile 1891. 

Wink (wink)* v. [OE winctan, f. Tent, 
•vis** : — Indo-Eur. *weng- to move, turn (cf. 
Winch v. 1 ).] ft. intr. To close one’s eyes 
-1816. b. Said of the eyes: To close. Obi. or 
rare arch . ME. a. To open and shut one's 
eyes momentarily and involuntarily ; to blink, 
nictitate ME. b. Said of the eyes or eyelids : 
To blink. Now rare. 1661. e. Of a light, etc. 1 
To emit quick Intermittent flashes ; to twinkle; 
(Now assoc, with sense 6.) 1591. ts- To have 
the eyes closed in sleep j to sleep, late ME. 4. 
To 'shut one's eyes' to something faulty, 
wrong, ox Improper ; to be complaisant. (Now 
rare exc. with at.) 1480. tg. To give a signifi- 
cant glance, as of command, direction, or invita- 
tion -1835. tb. trams. To bring into a specified 
state by a glance or nod *1798. 0. intr. To 

close one eye momentarily, in a flippant or 
frivolous manner, esp. to convey intimate in- 
formation or to express good-humoured interest 
>•37* 7 - trams. To close (an eye, the eyes) for 

a moment 1838. b. To w. away 2 to remove 
(tears) by blinking one's eyes 1876. c. To give 
(a signal), express (a message), etc. by means 
of flashlights 19x8. 

s. Comb. v. iv. 194. a. c. A beaker. .With beaded 
bubbles winking at the brim Kbats. 3. Temp. n. i. 
•id 4. W. at: a. To* abut one's eyas to ' (an offence, 
fault, impropriety or irregularity), to connive at. b. To 
disregard, overlook, pass unnoticed (now rare or Obs.). 
C. To be complaisant with (an offending or contuma- 
cious person) t to connive at the doings of. 5. Davit 
winked to hie friends that it wasall right 1819. Wink- 
ing at ms not to take any notice x8sx. Hence 
Wrnker, one who winks (rare ) 1 pi. applied to the 

r or eyelashes (now died, or slanfi t jK»Bmm» 
Winking Atf. a. that winks I -1 j adv. 
Winking (wfrqkiq), vbl. sb. ME. [£ prec. 
+-INQ *.l The action of Wink v . 

Like sa/ia a flash, in a twinkling! very rapidly or 
suddenly. So, as easy as to. 

Winkle (wiTjk'l), 1585. Shortened from 
PERIWINKLE f . 

Atypical family. .Uvea., on a nutriment of winkles 
and gin 1809. Hence Wi*nkler, one who gathers 
winkle s. Wl*nkling gerund and vbL sb. 

Winnable (wimibT, a. 1544. ft Win v. 
+ -able.] Capable of being won, in various 


Winner (winai). ME. [£ Wmr.+-£Rl.] 
One who or that which wins, in various sensei; 
spec, a hone, dog, etc. that wins a nee; a 
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winning shot ; In recent slang, a thing that 
scores a success. 

I'd ridden seven great winners before I was eighteen 

1850. 

Winning (wimiij), vbl. sb. ME. [f.WiN 
v. + -ing C] The action of Win v . ; corner, 
something won. x. Conquest, capture, taking 
(of a place), a. The action of gaining, getting, 
or obtaining j acquisition ME* 3. toner. That 
which is won ; a thing or amount obtained or 
gained ; gain, profit Now rare or Obs. exc. as 
in 4. ME 4. pi. Things or sums gained, gains, 
profits; earnings (obs. or dial.): in mod. use 
chiefly applied to money won by gaming or 
betting, late ME 5. spec. Getting, gathering, 
taking (of produce, coal, stone, etc.) 147^. 6. 

Gaining of a person's affection or allegiance ; 
also with over, late ME. 

attrib. t w.-gallery Tennis , the last gallery on the 
hazard-ride ofa tennis-court j -post, a post set up at 
the goat of a race-course, the racer who first passes' it 
being the winner. 

WiTmlng, ppl. a. 159a. [f. Win v. + 

-ing *.) That wins. x. Gaining or resulting 
in victory or superiority In a contest or com- 
petition ; victorious. a. Persuasive (now rare 
or obs.) ; alluring, attractive, • taking ' Z596. 

l fV. hazard i see Hazard sb. 6 b. IV. stroke, a 
stroke that gains a point in a game, or one by which 
the game is won. a. The wT Air, the Urwitchlng 
Glance, the Amorous Smirk 1700. Hence Wi'nning- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Winnow (wi*n^>), v. [OE windwian , f. 
wind Wind sb . 1 The form window survives 
diaL] x. trans. To expose (grain or other sub- 
stances) to the wind or to a current of air so 
that the lighter particles (as chaff or other refuse 
matter) are separated or blown away ; to clear 
of refuse material by this method. Also absol. or 
intr. b. fig. To subject to a process likened 
to the winnowing of grain, in order to separate 
the various parts or elements, esp. the good 
from the baa ; hence, to dear of worthless or 
inferior elements, late ME a. a. To separate 
or drive off (lighter or refuse particles) by the 
process described in x ; also fig. OE b. To 
separate (the valuable part from the worthless) 
now esp. with out , to extract, select, or obtau 
(something desirable) by such separation 1611 
c. To waft, diffuse, poet. X764. 3. transf. a 

To beat (the air) with or as with wings ; to flap 
(the wings), to wave (the fins) ; also intr. 1579. 
b. Of the air, eta : trans. To fan with a breeze. 
intr. To blow fitfully or in gusts. 1796. 

a. a. Do but w. their chaffs from their wheat, ye 
shall see their great hcape shrink Milt. £ a. He., 
with quick Fann Winnows the buxom Air Milt. b L 
Falling snows that w. by Class. Hence Wi*nnow 
tb. a contrivance for winnowing grain 1 an act of win- 
nowing or a motion resembling it. Winnower, one 
who wtnnowi 1 an apparatus for winnowing, a win- 
nowing* machine. Winnowing vbl. sb. also in 
combs., esp. in names of appliances for winnowing, as 
winnowingfim, ■ mach ine , •shsst. 

Winsome (wi*ns#ra), a. [OE wynsum, f. 
wyn(m Win jM + -sum -soicB >.] f x . Pleasant, 
delightful, agreeable -ME. a. {In the mod. lit. 
long, from north, dial.] Pleasing or attractive 
in appearance, handsome, comely ; of attractive 
nature or disposition, of winning character or 
manners 1677. Hence Wi*xtaomo*ly adv., nesa. 
Winter (wimtai), sb.i [OE winter »— 
OTeut *wentnu , prob. f. nasalised form of the 
Indo-Bur. base **«*/-, rood-, ud- to be wet, found 
in Wet Water, Otter.] i. The fourth 
and coldest season of the year, coming between 
autumn and spring; reckoned astronomically 
from the winter solstice to the vernal equinox, 
i. e. in the northern hemisphere from the sand 
of December to the aoth of March ; pop. com- 
prising the months of December. January, and 
February; also often in contradistinction to 
summer, the colder half of the year. b. With 
ref. to the chilling or Injurious effect of winter, 
esp. on plants; transf. a period resembling 
winter, wintry or cold weather OE. ©. fig. ana 
alius., esp. in ref. to old age, or to a time or 
state of affliction or distress 159a a. Put for 
1 year ’ 1 nearly always pi with a numeral ; often 
In e xpr e ssi ons referring to a person's age; now 
poet . or rket., chiefly 1 h ref. to advanced age or 
to a protracted period of hardship or misfortune 
OE 3. attrib. passing into ndj. a. m Of, pertain- 


WINTER cherry 

Ing to, or characteristic of winter t adapted or 
appropriate to, used or oooupiea in, winter; 
existing, appearing; flourishing, or performed 
in winter OE b. The possessive winters Is 
similarly used, chiefly with day, night , morning, 
evening OE c. Applied to autumn-sown crops 
that stand through the winter ; also to fruits 
that ripen late, or keep well until or during 
winter ; spec. In names of late-ripening apples, 
pears, eta late ME d. fig. ; Tocoas. * Old, 
aged X 593 - 

s. God bless ns In the spring, after this green v. 
Laud. Store of fire-wood for tne w. Dickens, c. 
Now is the W. of our Discontent, Made glorious 
Summer by this Son of Yorke Shako, a I knew e 
men Of elgntie winters xdie. 3. A. W.-fltes, ell Anglers 
know,.. ere es nzefbl si an Almanack out of data 
Walton. Black Velvet Scarfs, .are e handsome W.> 
wear Gay. The w.«eleep..of hibernating animals 
*836. d. The tasteless, dry embrace Of e stale virgin 
with e w. face Poml 

Comb, s w. bud Z00L, e t tat oblast (formed et the 
approach of, or quleacent during, w.) j -fallow sb. a 
lying fallow, or land that lies fallow, during the w. j v. 
irons, to lay (land) fallow during tbe w. j -feed p. 
trans. to feed or maintain (animals, etc.) during w. 1 
w. garden, ( a) a garden of plants that flourish in w., 
as evergreens) (b) a greenhouse or conservatory In 
which plants are sept flourishing in w. t -long a. as 
tediously long as w. | adv through a whole w. \ v. 
ova, eggs produced by certain Invertebrates at the 
approach of w. 1 -pride, the condition of being w.. 
proud 1 -proud a. (of wheat or other crops) too luxu- 
riant in w. ; w. quarter*, (a) tbe place occupied by 
troops, or by members ofsn expedition, during the w. 
(between two campaigns or periods of activity or tra- 
vel) ; (b) the place in which certain animals find shelter 
during the w. ; -rot, a disease incident to sheep in the 
w. | w. solstice, the time at which the sun reaches the 
w. tropic, he. in the northern hemisphere the tropic of 
Capricorn, in the southern tbe tropic of Cancer t the 
middle of the w. half of the year) -tide (arch.) ■ w.- 
timet *time a the season of w. b. In names of ani* 
mals and plants that are active or flourish in w. or in 
the w. half of the year, or of late>ripening fruits : W. 
berry, any of several N. Amer. species of holly with 
... . . * the < 


berries, usu. scarlet, which 
esp. Ilex verticUlata i 
a lat« 


which persist through the 
and /. lovirata 1 -bloom, (a) 
te-flowering species at Aaaleai (b) the Amer. 
witch-hazel, Hamamslis virginica. which blossoms 
late in autumn and ripens its fruit tne following day } 
•bunting, the snow bunting \ W. corn, corn sown in 
w.,or in autumn and remaining in the ground through 
tbe w. j -cress, any of the cruciferous herbs of the 
genus Barborta, the leaves of which were formerly 
used as a w. salad ; w. grape, an Amer. species of 
grape-vine^ Vi tie cordi/oliat W. queening, a late- 
ripening VJLrlety of apple, which keeps well through 
the w. | W. rocket, the common w.-cress, Bar bar ta 
vulgaris \ W. snipe, the purple sandpiper or rock- 
snipe, Tringa striata or maritima \ W. strawberry 
■ Arbutus. Hence 'Winteriah a . (somewhat) 
winterly or wintry. Wi*nter)ess a. having no w. 1 
free from or not experiencing w. Wi*nterling, a 
yearling 1895. 

Wl*nter,x£.» 1683. [Origin obsaj In s 
hand-printing press, s block of wood about nine 
inches broad by nine deep, supporting the 
carriage and having a tenon at each end to fit 
into corresponding mortices in the cheeks. 
Wi*ntcr, v. late ME [f. Winter sb.* 
after E hiemare , hibemareJ] x. intr. To pais 
or spend the winter ; to stay or reside (at a 
specific place) during the winter ; (of animals) 
to find or be provided with food and shelter 
in the winter. s. trans. To keep or maintain 
during winter; esp. to provide (animals) with 
food and shelter in winter 1440. 3. To affect 

like winter, subject to wintry conditions; to 
chill, freeae. Chiefly//. i6aa. Hence Winterer, 
one who spends the vrinter in a specified place ; 
spec, a servant of the Hudson's Bay Company 
who was employed in the far interior of N. 
America 1801. 

Winterbourne (wJ*nt«b8*jn). [OE. win- 

terbuma , f. WINTER sb , 1 + betma BURN 1*. 1 ] 
An intermittent stream, such as those found in 
chalk and limestone districts, which flows only 
in winter or at long Intervals. 

Winter cherry. 1548. x. Any of several 
plants of the nightshade family (Solanaeem) 
with cherry-like milt which is npe in winter ; 
also, the fruit itself a. ■ Alkekenoi ; also 
Hid to other spedes Of JPhysalis, as the 
, , e Goooseberry, P. edulis. b. Applied to 
spedes of Solannm with cherry-like milt, as 
S. Psemdthcmpsieum , alsoealled Jerusalem Cherry 
1609. o- Applied to spedes of Candiospormttm 
(family Sapindaee sr), having fruit enclosed to an 


a (men). e( pern). au(lmsd). m (art). | (Fr. chef), •(ertfr). «*(/,&*). # (Fr. can ds rie). l(sft). i (Psych#). 9 (whet). f(g*)« 




WINTER DAY 

(Dilated calyx like that of Pkysalis j esp. C. 
Halicacabum, also called Balloon Vine 1597. 
Winter day. [OK winterdmi.'] A day in 
winter. (More commonly winters day.) 
Wintered (wi’ntaid), a, [OK gewintred \ 
f. ge- Y- + winter Winter sbS+-cd -ed.] + 1 - 
Having lived through or experienced many 
winters or years; aged; veteran *1599. a. 
Exposed to the influence of winter ; subjected to 
wintry conditions ; chilled or blasted by winter 
ME. ta* Adapted for or used in winter. Sh aks. 

x. W. souldicrs vs’d to conquering Kyd. 3. A.Y.L, 
lit. ii. in. 

v/intergreen (wi*ntei ( grfn). 1548. [After 
Du. wintergroen , G. winiergrtin.] x. Name for 
various plants of low growth or creeping habit 
whose leaves remain green in winter, a. Any 
plant of the genus Pyrola, esp. P. minor , a 
woodland plant with roundish drooping white 
flowers. Also applied to plants of the allied 
genus Chimaphila, as C. maculata (Spotted W,). 
b. The N. Amer. plant Gaultheria procumbent 
(Aromatic, Creeping, or Spring W.), bearing 
drooping white flowers and edible scarlet ber- 
ries 1778. c. Chickweed W., either species of 
Trientalis ( T. eurofsta or a meric an a ), woodland 
plants of high latitudes or altitudes 1760. d. 
flowering W., the Fringed Milkwort of N. 
America. Polygala pauci folia 1856. a. Usu. pi. 
(with hyphen, or as two words). An evergreen. 
rare or Obs. 1681. 3. (With hyphen, or as two 

words.) Green vegetables for winter use 1846 
t. b. Oil of w., tv. oil , a heavy volatile oil obtained 
from the leaves of Gault horim procumbent , used as 
an aromatic stimulant, and for flavouring confec- 
tionery, etc. 

Wi-nter-houne. [OK winterhds .] A 

house for winter occupation. 

Winterly (wi-ntwli), a. [OE. winter lit , 
{.Winter sb . 1 + -LY 1 ; In mod. use a new forma- 
tion.] 1. Of, belonging to, or occurring in 
winter, a. Having the character of or charac- 
teristic of winter : wintry 1611. 
a. Jig. Cymb. lit. lv. 13. 

Winter’s bark. i6aa. [- rood.L. cortex 
Winteranus, named from its discoverer, Captain 
William Winter, who accompanied Francis 
Drake to the Magellan Straits in x 578. ] a. The 
pungent aromatic bark of Drimys winteri, 
used as a stimulant tonic and antiscorbutic ; 
also called Winter's cinnamon, b. Extended 
to other medicinal barks, as that of the W* 
Indian whitewood or wild cinnamon, Canella 
alba, c, Any of the trees themselves. 

Wintry (wi-ntri), a. [OK wining, L Win- 
ter sb . 1 + -y 1 ; in mod. use a new formation.] 
i. Of or pertaining to winter; occurring, exist- 
ing, or found in winter ; adapted or suitable for 
winter. Now rare or merged in a. a. Having 
the quality of winter; of such a kind as occurs 
In winter ; characteristic of winter 1590. 8- Ex- 

posed or subject to the effect or influence of 
winter ; chilled or blasted by winter 1697. 4* 

/p. esp. (a) Aged, infirm or withered from age ; 
(S) devoid of fervour or affection, * cold ' ; (e) 
destitute of warmth or brightness, dreary 1633. 

1. The w. Mulcto Drydkm. 3. The w. top of giant 
Lebanon Hevxe. 4. (b) A somewhat w. welcome 1893. 
Hence Wi*ntrl-ly mdv^ -ness. 

Winy, winey (wai*ni), a. late MK [f. 
Wine sb. + -T *.] 1. Of, belonging to, or cha- 

racteristic of wine i having the nature or proper- 
ties of wine; occas. producing wine; vinous, 
a. a. Accompanied by the drinking of wine 
{t are) 1586. b. Affected by or due to (excessive) 
consumption of wine 1594. 

1. Ful of a redds wynie earn or iuyee 1578. a t>. 
If their w. wits must needs be working Nashs. 
Winze (wins). I7S7- [perh. derired from 
Wind j *.*1 Mining. A shaft or an Inclined 
passage sunk from one level to another, but not 
rising to the surface. 

Wipe (vreip), *5S°- [ f - “***•] L An 
act of wiping 164a. a. A slashing blow ; a 
•weeping out ; a swipe 155®* +*• transf. A 

mark as of a blow or lash ; a scar. Shake. S' 
Jig. A cutting remark; a sarcastic reproofor 
rebuff ; a Jeer 1596- *. tlang. A handkerchief 
*7«*. #• - Wipe* 4 • . 

a. A brush to *iw th. gramra • ». 

•a The cove used to fetch me a w. over the kn uckles 
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whh his stick 1831. 4. Three boy* brought in for 

prigging of wipes 1800. 

Wipe (waip), v. [OE wipian , ult. f. base 
*wib~, as in L. vibrare to brandish, shake.] 1. 
trans. To rub (something) gently with a soft 
cloth or the like, or on something, so as to clear 
its surface of dust, dirt, moisture, etc. ; to clean 
or dry in this way. 9. To remove or clear away 
(moisture, dust, etc.) from something by the 
action described in x. OK 3. To apply or 
spread a soft or liquid substance over the sur- 
face of a body by rubbing it on with a cloth, 
pad, or the like (with the substance or the body 
as obj.) ; spec . in Plumbing , to apply solder by 
this method so as 10 unite and finish off a joint 
* 799 * +4 -fig- To deprive, rob, defraud, do out 

of some possession or advantage -1746. 5. To 

clear away, remove : usu. with adv. (away, off, 
out), a. To remove the guilt, blame, or dis- 
honour of; to clear a person, or oneself, of (a 
charge or imputation), late ME. b. To destroy 
the trace of, obliterate ; to destroy the effect or 
value of, bring to naught 1564. c. To do away 
with, put an end to, annihilate. Now always 
with out. 1538. d. spec. To put all to death, 
destroy completely (a body of persons) ; usu. 
with out. 1577. e. With off, f out: To cancel 
(an account or score) ; to discharge, pay off (a 
debt) 1667. 6- To strike, beat, or attack with 

blows, or with mockery, rebuke, or the like. 
Now dial, or slang. 1533. 7. intr. for pass. To 

be rubbed away, removed .obliterated, etc. ME. 

1 Wiping his lips, after having finished his draught 
Scott. Stopping on the mat to w. his shoes all round 
Dickens. Jig. I . . wyll wype out Ierusalem, euen as 
one wypeth a platter Covbrualk a Kings xxL 13. S 
b. iVtni. T. iv. ii. 11. The anxiety wiped away from 
his face as if by magic 1898. d. A tragedy which 
“'iped out an entire crew 1898. 

Phrases. To 10. a person's eye (slang or colloq.) : (a) 
to gel the better of, ‘ score off*; ( 3 ) to 'give a black eye 
to*. To to. one's boots on, to inflict the utmost indig- 
nity upon. To iv. the floor with, to ' bring to the 
ground ' utterly, inflict a crushing defeat on. 

Wiper (wai-pai). 155a. [f. prec. + -RR l .] 

. A person who wipes ; spec, in various in- 
dustries, a workman employed in wiping some- 
thing clean or dry. a. A cloth or other appliance 
used for wiping; slang, a handkerchief (cf. 
Wipe sb. 4) 1587. b. See screens, s.v. Screen 
sb. 3. One who or that which strikes or assails. 
slang. i6ix. 4. In machinery, a projecting piece 
fixed on a rotating or oscillating part, as an 
axle or wheel, and periodically communicating 
movement by a rubbing action to some other 
part ; a cam, eccentric, or tappet 1796. 
Wiping (wai-pin), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. as 
prec. +-INO *.] The action of Wipe v . 

Comb. 1 w.-rod, -stick, a rod fitted with a piece of 
cloth or tow for cleaning out the bore of a gun. 

Wire (waiw), sb. [OK wir\ referred to the 
base *tw- of L. viere to plait, weave.] I. Metal 
wrought into the form of a slender rod or thread, 
formerly by hammering, now by the operation 
of wire-drawing. b. used as fencing; esp. 
barbed (earlier barb) w. : A fencing wire com- 
posed of two or more strands twisted together, 
with barbs or short spikes fastened a few inches 
apart in the strands; also, the fencing or defence 
so constructed 1876. 

Gold wir ME, Shakt his long locket, colourd like 
copper- w. Spenser, b. 1 wa* in hopes that a country 
like the Bicester., would be free of such an enemy as 
1876. 

IL *1. A piece, length, or line of wire used 
for various purposes OK b. spec. One of the 
fine platinum cross-wires fixed horixbntally and 
vertically at the focus of a telescope 1774. e. 
connecting • bell with the bell-pull or -push 
1837. a. A line of wire used as a conductor of 
electric current 1747- b. spec. The line of wire 
connecting the transmitting and receiving in- 
struments of a telegraph or telephone; transf. the 
telegraphic system (e. g. by w.). Also (colloq.) a 
telegraphic message, a telegram. 1854. **Senses 
used mainly in pi. or collect, sing. 3. Metallic 
strings (of a musical instrument), late MK 4. 
Metallic bare (of a cage) 1656. g. Croquet. The 
iron hoops or arches through which the balls 
are driven. Now rare. 1868. 0. The metallic 
Unea by which puppets are worked 1607, 
a. Lint w., a w. charged with sl«ctriclty 1 fig. 
(col loo.) an snergstic or vigorously active person. “ 
Apollo sings To th' touch of golden wires Milt. 


WIRE-DRAWN 

Phr. To pull (the) wires (cf. Wise- fuller); A dam*, 
gogue. .may.. pull the wires of a President whom ha 
has put into the chair 1888. To bo on wires (fig.), to 
be in a state of nervous excitement or fumpineKs. 

HL Network or framework of wire. a. Wire- 
work ; now usu., wire netting X547. +b. A frame 
of wire (a) to support the hair, (b) to support 
the ruff, -1690. e. Paper-making. Woven brass 
wire-cloth 1700. d. A snare for nares or rabbits 
*749* 

a. In the middle of this garden was a cupola made 
of wyre, supported by slender pillars of brick Evslyn. 

IV. x. Something resembling wire or a wire; 
e.g. a long thin plant-stem, as a strawberry 
runner ; a cylindrical piece of native silver 1601. 

pi. Applied to hairs, or rays, as resembling 
shining wires (poet, and rhet.). Now rare. 

1 589. 3. slang. A pickpocket (from the practice 

of extracting handkerchiefs from pockets with a 
piece of wire) 1851. 4. Short for : a. Wire rope 
or cable x88a. b. Wire-haired fox terrier i8qx 
Comb, t w, bar, a bar of copper cast into a suitable 
form for drawing into w. 1 W. bridge, (a) a suspen- 
sion bridge supported by wires t (b) a kind of electric 
bridge furnished with a w. aud a graduated scale 1 
•cutter, nippers or pliers for cutting w. 1 also, a man 
employed to cut w., e. g. in war operadona 3 W. edge, 
the turned-over strips of metal produced on the edge 
of a cutting tool by faulty grinding or honing 1 W. en- 
tanglement Mil., an abatis of (barbed) w. stretched 
over the ground in order to impede the advance of an 
enemy 1 -glass, sheet glass in which w. netting is em- 
bedded 1 -hair, a wire-haired terrier 1 -haired, a. 
having a rough coat of a hard and wiry texture, esp. 
designating a kind of fox-terrier as disc from the 
smooth-haired variety 3 -mark Papor-maki ng, (a) pi.. 
the faint lines made by the impression of the wires 01 
the mould in the substance of laid paper 1 ( 3 )* Water* 
mask 4; w.saw, a kind of saw of which the cutting- 
part is made of w. ; w. silver, native silver found la 
w. -shaped pieces; -walker, an acrobat who performs 
feats on a w. rope. 

Wire (wai«.i), v. MK [£. prec.] +1. trans. 
To adorn with (gold) wire. ME. only. a. To 
fasten, join, or nt with a wire or wires ; spec, to 
secure (the cork of a bottle, the bottle itself) 
with wire, late ME. b. To furnish with a wire 
support ; to stiffen with wire 1834. c. To fence 
with wire 1 chiefly to w. in, to enclose with a 
wire fence 1691. d. To strengthen or protect 
with (barbed) wire 188 x. e. To furnish with 
electric wires 189a. 3. To catch or trap in a wire 
snare 1749. 4. Croquet. To place (one's own or 

an opponent's ball) so that a hoop intervenes 
between it and its object ; also with the player 
as obj. Chiefly pass. 1866. 5. To send (a mes- 

sage) ' over the wires *, to telegraph ; also absol. 
or intr. ; transf. to send a telegraph message to. 
colloq. 1859. 6 . intr. To w. tn , to get to work 

with a will, to apply oneself energetically to 
something ; to w. Into (a meal, etc.), to set about 
it with avidity, colloq . or slang. 1865. 

4. Red . . has wired the player for all the balls 1874. 
5. I am going to w. my broker fellow to buy a couple 
of thousand Bs and Cs 1876. 

Wired (waiejd), ppl. a. late ME. [f.WiRR 
sb. or v. + -ed.] x. Supported, strengthened, 
or stiffened with wire. a. Furnished with or 
consisting of a wire fence or netting for confine- 
ment or protection 1748. 3. Fastened or secured 
with wire 1798. 

1. A lovely bouquet, .—not a nasty w. affair, but just 
a lot of loose flowers 1885. 3. iv. on, designating a 

kind of tyre which is secured to the wheel-rim oy 
means of wire. 

Wire-draw (w9is a j|dr$),0. Now rare. 1398. 
[Back-formation from next.] x. trans. To draw 
out (metal) into wire 1666. a. transf. To draw 
out (a material thing) to an elongated form ; 
to stretch, elongate X598. b. To cause (steam 
or water) to past through a small aperture, 
thereby diminishing its pressure 1744. 8-jfc 
a. To protract excessively, spin out 1598. b. 
To draw out to an extreme tenuity ; to reduce 
to a subtle fineness 1660. c. To strain, force, or 
wrest by subtle argument or the like xfiio. f d. 
To draw, get, induce, extract, etc. by some 
subtle device -1748. 

3. c. Do not wrest, and wiredraw, and colour my 
words Wesley. 

Wire-drawer (wdis*j,drgoi). MK [iWntt 
sb. 4- Drawer.] One who draws metal into 
wire ; one who practises or Is skilled In wire* 
drawing. So WFre-dratwing vbL sb. 
Wire-drawn (wairj,dr{fn), ppl a. 1603, 
[pa. pple. of Wire-draw t\] 1. Drawn out to 
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WIRE-GRASS 

ft. great length or with subtle ingenuity ; fine- 
spun. 0. Of steam, water : see Wire-draw 
e. a b. 1744. 8* nonce-uses. Attenuated; * weak ’ ; 
* thin ' 1856. 

1. The . . w. distinctions.. of the Schoolmen Bbrke- 
lct. 

Wiw-grass. 1793. [£. Wire sb. + Grass 
tb.] A name (or various grasses or grass-like 
plants having wiry stems. 1. U.S. The British 
flat-stemmed meadow-grass, Poa compressa f or 
the annual grass Elusine indie a, naturalised in 
N. America. a. One of several other plants, 
as the West Indian Paspale filiforme , the Aus- 
tralian Tetrarrhena Juncea, the N. Amer. Spore - 
bolus junceus and species of Aristides 1834. 

Wireless (wai*\i,lds), a. (sb). 1894. [f. 

Wire sb. + -less.] Without a wire or wires 
spec. BUctr. dispensing with the use of a con- 
ducting wire. b. as sb. Short for w . telegraphy, 
telephony, message , apparatus , receiver 1904. 

W. telegraphy , a system of telegraphy in which no 
conducting wire is used between tne transmitting and 
receiving stations, the signals or messages being trans- 
mitted through space by means of electric waves t so 
w telegraph, telephone, telephony. Hence Wi* re- 
leas v. intr . to send a message by w. j tram, to send 
(a message) or inform (a person) by w. 1899. 

Wire-puller (wai* 'iipudaj). orig. U.S. 1848. 
[Sec Wire sb. II. 6 and Pull v. II. 3.] One who 
* pulls the wires'; one who works secretly to 
further the interests of a person or party ; esf. 
a politician or political agent who privately 
Influences and directs others. Hence Wl're- 
pull v. trans. to actuate or promote by wire- 
pulling. Wl‘re»pu:lling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Wirework(wai**jwfiilc). 1587. I. The mak- 
ing of wire ; work done in or with wire ; fabrics 
or objects made of wire. ss.pl. An establish- 
ment where wire is made or where wire goods 
are manufactured 1598. 

Wire-worker (waisuwdukai). 1670. x. An 
artisan who works in wire. a. One who pulls 
the wires of a puppet-show 1843. 8* U.S. " 

Wire-puller 1835. 

Wire worm (wai»uwfljm). 1790. X. The 
slender hard-skinned larva of any of the click- 
beetles (family Rlateridse), which is destructive 
to the roots of plants ; also applied to similar 
larvae, esf . the leather-jacket grub of the crane- 
fly. a. A myriapod, esp. one belonging to the 
genus lulus ; a millepede 1875. 

Wl-re-wove, ppl. a. 1799. [£ Wire sb. 

+ wove, pa. pple. of Weave v.] 1. Denoting 

a very fine kind of paper used chiefly for letter- 
paper. a. Made of woven wire 2888. 

Wirra (wi*ro), int. Irish. 1839. [Preceded 
by oh, — Ir. a muire.) An exclam, of sorrow or 
lament. 

Wiry (w»i**rl), a. 1588. [f. Wire sb. + 

-T 1 .] z. Made or consisting of wire ; in the 
form of wire. a. Resembling wire In form and 
consistence t said esp. of hair (hence of a dog's 
coat), grass, stems of plants 1595. b. Med. Of 
the puke: Small and tense z8oi. 8- Of sound : 
Produced by or as by the plucking or vibration 
of a wire; (of a voice) thin and metallic 1819. 4, 
Of a person or animal: Lean, tough, and sinewy, 
Hence fig. of personal attributes. 1808. 

l. Her yeplow locks, like wyrie guide, About her 
shoulders careleslie downe trailing Swnsjm. 4. Mrs. 
Blimber. . was a lady of great suavity, and a w. figure 
Dickbns. 

+WI% v. 1 [OE. vAssian, f. wis certain (cf. 

I wis adv.).] trans. To make (a thing) known ; 
to direct, guide, instruct (a person) -Z550. 

Wis (wis), zr.* pseudo-arch. 1606. orig. in 
I wis for Iw is adv., erron. taken as — 4 1 know ' ; 
hence occas. as a synonym of * know * in other 
parts of the verb, being apprehended as the 
present of wist, pa. t ofWiT v. 1 
Where my morning haunts are he wlases not Milt. 
Wisdom (wi-sdom). [Com* Tent, (not in 
Gothic) 1 OE. wUddm ; see Wise a. and -dom.] 
The quality or character of being wise, or some- 
thing in which this is exhibited, i. Capacity of 
judging rightly In matters relating to life and 
conduct ; soundness of judgement m the choice 
of means And ends; sometimes, less strictly, 
sound sense, esp. in practical affairs 2 opp. to 
folly- b. as one of the manifestations of the 
divine nature in Jesus Christ ; hence used as a 
title of tlfo Second Person of the Trinity (the W. I 
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of the Father) ; also occas. applied to God or the 
Trinity OE. c. Contextually, usu. predic. with 
following inf. : — a wise thing to do ; also with 
a and pi., a wise action or proceeding, arch, late 
ME. d. fL as attribute of a number of persons : 
hence, with possessive, as a title of dignity or 
respect, esp. for the members of a deliberative 
assembly; also, less commonly. In sing, of a 
single person. Now Joe . late ME. a. Knowledge 
(esp. of a high or abstruse kind) ; learning, erudi- 
tion, in early use often * philosophy, science. 
Now only Hist. OE, 3. Wise discourse or teach- 
ing; with a and fl., a wise saying or precept, 
Now rare or arch, ME. b. In the titles of two 
books of the Apocrypha, vis. The W. of Solomon 
(often abbrev. W. or The Booh of IV.), and The 
W. of Jesus the son of Sirach (commonly called 
Ecclesiasticus ). late ME. t4« Sanity, 4 reason*. 
Suaks. 

s. The feare of the Lorde is the begynnvnge of wy»- 
dome CovnuALK Prov. ix. 10. c. Till then, 'tis wis- 
dome to conceale our meaning Suaks. d. Even folly 
..freely on your Wisdom cracks her jokes Wot cot 

a. Moses was learned in all manner off w. of the Egip- 
cians Ti ndale Acts viL as. 4. Mens, for M. rv. iv. 5. 

Wisdom tooth. 1848. [Usu. pi. ; orig. 
teeth of wisdom, rendering L. dentes sapientise 
— Arab, adrdsu ' Ihikmi , after Gr. aoxppovio- 
rrjpes ; so called as not appearing till the attain- 
ment of years of discretion.! The hindmost 
molar tooth on each side or both upper and 
lower jaws in man, usu. 'cut* about the age of 
twenty. Often in phr. to cut one's wisdom teeth, 
to attain to wisdom or discretion. 

Wise (woiz), sb A arch. [OE. wise : — 
OTeut. *ivisdn-, *wlsd, f. *wit- Wit v . 1 ; for the 
sense cf. Gr. eftot shape, kind, state of things, 
course of action.] fl. Manner, mode, fashion, 
style; spec, habitual manner of action, habit, 
custom -1573. U. OE. wise was used in various 
kinds of advb. expressions meaning * in such 
and-such a manner, way, or respect in which 
it was qualified by an adj. or a sb. with or 
without a governing prep. Several of these, 
with similarly-formed later ones, have survived 
as simple words, e.g. crosswise , liheroise, no- 
wise, otherwise. The free use of wise in such 
expressions, apart from the established simple 
words, is now only arch. (Cf. -ways.) i. a. 
With demonstr., interrog., or indef. adfj. In an 
oblique case, e. g. OE. tfOre wisan Otherwise. 

b. With general adjs., forming an equiv. of 
-ly *, a. g. + humble wise. a. a. With prep, 
(orig. on, later in), and demonstr., interrog., or 
indef. adj., as on ndne wisan Nowise, b. With 
general adjs., e.g. in like wise (see Likewise), 
in gentle wise. 8- With prep, and sb. in comb, 
with wise, e. g. OE. on scipwisan like a ship, 
ME. on crosse wyse (see Crosswise), in maiden 
wise. b. without prep., e. g. festoon-wise. 

The nyghtes longe Encressen double wise the peynes 
strong* Chaucer. I will . .thmt ye be wel bisene in ihe 
richest wyse Malory. Are we Setter then they? No 
in no wyse Tihdalb Rom. ill 9. Humble w. To thee 
my sighes in verse 1 sacrifice 159a. Let them tie upon 
a stick, posie w.,a little piece of sponge 1611. Whilst 
things stand this w. with me 1649. The Houses, that 
can no w. afford above one Ga’den Evelyn. Geral- 
dine, in maiden w.,.. turned her from Sir Leoline 
Coles 1 dob, Timothy or Titus-wise 1876. 

Wise (waiz), a. (sb.%, adv.) [OE. wis : — 
OTeut. *wisoe i — pre-Teut. *wtttos, L Indo- 
Eur. *weid - (see Wit v. 1 ) + ppl. suffix -to-. The 
pronunc. with (z) comes from the obi. forms.] 
1. Having or exercising sound judgement or 
discernment ; having the ability to perceive and 
adopt the best means for accomplishing an 
end ; characterised by good sense and pru- 
dence : opp. to foolish . b. Of action, speech, 
personal attributes, etc. t Proceeding from, 
indicating, or suggesting sound judgement or 
good sense ; sage OE. a. fSkilled, expert ; 
spec, skilled In magic or hidden arts. Now only 
dial. OE. 8* Having knowledge ; well-informed ; 
learned. Obs. exc. as in b. OE. b. Informed or 
aware of something specified or implied. Now 
only in such phrases as none the wiser, as w. as 
before — knowing no more than before fl. e„ 
usu., nothing) about the matter. ME. (b) U.S. 
eolloq. To be (or get) w. to, to be (or become) 
aware of; to put (a person) w. (to), to inform 
(of), enlighten (concerning) 1901. 4. In one's 
right mind, sane. How S c. and dial. ME. 5. 


WISH 

absol. or as sb. pi. Wise men or persons & now 
always with the OE. b. The com par. wiser as sb. 
(with pi. wisers ) : One who is wiser ; usu. with 
possessive, (one’s) superior in wisdom. Now 
rare,. ME. 8. Used as adv. — WISELY In 
later use only in compar. rare . late ME. 

x. Fy ve of them were folvsshe. and fyve were wyse 
Timdalb Matt. xxv. e. W. to frustrate all our plots 
and wilts Milt. The w. Ant her wintry Store pro- 
vides Dsypbn. Provb, phr. It is a v. Father that 
knowes his owne cbilde Shako. The proverb of being 
w. behind the time 1717. b. Full of w. $awes, and 
moderns instances Shaks. By a w. dispensation of 
Providence Macaulay. 3. Where ignorance is bliss, 
'Tis folly to be w. Gray. 4. Oth. iv. t. 045 3. A 

word to the w. (is enough) t ■ Vbrbum bap. b. Of H 
wysers lern hettyr gouernaunce X447. 6. Thou speakst 
wiser then thou art ware of Shaks. Hence Wi*ae- 1 y 
adv. (OE. wfsllce] with wisdom, sagacity, or good 
sense 1 tcarefully t tskilfuily j -ness (rare). 

Wine (woiz), t».l Obs. exc. Sc. and n. dial , 
[OE. wisian,t. OTeut. *wfsesXVlSK a. Cf.Wis 
v. 1 ] z . trans. To show the way to (a person) ; to 
guide, direct, a. To direct the course or move- 
ment of ; to move in some direction or Into some 
position ; to convey, conduct ME. 8- To show, 
point out (the way), late ME. 

Wise (waiz), vfi 1919. [f. Wise a. 3 b 
(£).] To w. up (U.S. slang) trans. and intr . : to 
* get wise * ; to 4 put wise 
Wiseacre (w3i*z/i:kai). Z595. [ad. Du. 
wijsseggher (wai'sze-gar) soothsayer, app. ad. 
OHG. wtzago («t OE. wite^a), assim. to wijs 
Wise a. and seggher Saver.] i. One who 
thinks himself or wishes to be thought wise ; 
a foolish person with an air of wisdom. a. A 
wise or learned person. (Usu. contempt.) 1753. 
Wise crack. U.S. slang. 1934. A smart 
sententious saying; a clever witticism. So 
Wl- a e-crack v. intr. , -cracker, -cracking vbl. sb. 
Wiaehead (woi'zhed). 1756. [f. Wise a . 
+ Head sb.] One who has a wise head ; always 
iron, one who fancies himself wise, a wiseacre. 
Wise man. OE. I. gen. A man who it 
wise ; a discreet or prudent man. (Often opp. 
to fool.) b. Applied iron, to a fool or simple- 
ton, as in the wise men of Gotham (see Gotham 
z) 2536. a. spec. a. A man deeply versed in 
some subject of study, or in studies generally ; 
a learned man, sage. Now rare or arch. OE 
+b. A man who utters wise sayings or maxims ; 
esf. as a title for any of the writers of the Jewish 
1 Wisdom Literature ' -1750. 8- A man versed 

or skilled in hidden arts, as magic, witchcraft, 
and the like ; spec, applied to the three Oriental 
astrologers or Magi who came to worship the 
infant Jesus. In general sense now dial, or 
vulgar, late ME. 

s. Worldly wise man , ■«* Worldly, a. The seven 
wise men «** the seven sages j see Saok sb . 1 B. b. 
There is no new thing vnder the Sunne, saith^ the 
wiseman i6ix. So Wise woman, a woman skilled 
in marie or hidden arts; a witch, sorceress: esp. a 
harmless or beneficent one, who deals iu charms 
against disease, etc. (now dial, or arch.). 

Wisent (wrzgnt). 1 866. [a. Gr.; tee 

Bison.] Antiq. The aurochs. 

Wish (wij), sb. ME. [f. next.] X. An in- 
stance of wishing ; a feeling in the mind directed 
towards something which one believes would 
give satisfaction if attained, possessed, or 
realized. a. A desire expressed in words, or 
the expression of such ; sometimes nearly m 
4 request ' X413. b. spec. An expression of desire 
for another’s welfare : often as a farewell greet- 
ing. Usu., now always, in pi. 1593, c. An im- 
precation ; a malediction. Obs. or dial 159a. 
8. transf An object of desire ; what one wishes 
or wishes for ME. 

l. Thy w. was Father (Harry) to that thought Shako. 
Prov, If Wishes were Horses, Beggars would rids 
17*1. Phr. To one's w., as one wishes; esp. to the 
full extent of one's desire (now rare or Obs.). a. b» 
Take from my mouth, the w. of happy yeares Shaks. 
3. Two Gent. rv. U. 93. 

Comb. : w.-bone ■ MaaavTHouaHT. 

Wish (wif), v. [OE. wy scan 2 — OTeut 
Htmnshfan, f. *wunska ,-skb - ; cf. Skr. v&ficha 1— 
+wAnsk&-, f. base *wen- to hold dear, love, desire; 
see also Win sb.*, Wren v ., Wone.] i. trans. 
To have or feel a wish for; to desire t with various 
const ; with simple obj. now dial a. intr. 
To have or feel a wish ; In early use often, to 
long, yearn ME. b. trans . with cognate obj. 
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WISHFUL 

late ME. a* irons* To express a wish for ; to 
Bav that one wishes . . ; spec, to imprecate, in- 
voke (an evil or curse) OE. 4. spec. To desire 
(something, urn good) for or on behalf of a 
person, etc. 1 esp. in formula of greeting or 
expressions of goodwill ; hence, to express sueh 
a wish for, esp. as a formal greeting OE. b. 
To desire, or express a desire for, the welfare 
or misfortune of la person) ; only in evil wished, 
111- Wish v. t well-wished 1577. 5. In expres- 

sions of desire for something to be done by 
another, thus conveying a request ; hence, to 
request, entreat ; formerly sometimes, to bid, 
command 1533. 6. To recommend (a person) 
to another, or to a place, etc. Ohs, or dial. 1596. 

x. I am as well nowc, I thanke God, as I could 
wysahe 1530. Tis a consummation Deuoutly to be 
wish'd Shake. 1 neuer wish’d to see you sorry, now 
I trust I shall Shaks. Kings for such a Tomb would 
w. to die Milt. He is certainly bewitched : I w.the 
old bag upon the green has done him no mischief 
1796. Heigh hoi 1 w. 1 was drunk— but I have no- 
thing but this damned harlay-water Byron. 1 wished 
both magazine and review at the bottom of the sea 
Lamb. Would you w. a little more hot water, ma'am ? 
Dickens, a. Having nothing to do and nothing to w. 
for, she naturally imagined she must be very ill 
Dickens. 3. Rich, lfl % 1, iiL 118. 4. We w you 

good lucke in the name of the Lorde Covkrdale Pi. 
cxxix. 8. I w. Jane Fairfax very well ; but she tires 
me to death Jane Austen. 5. There is another thing 
1 w. you to notice specially Kuskin. Hence Wi'sh- 
able a (rare). Wished (wi ft, poet, wi’fed) ppl a. \ 
•ly adv. (1 rare or Ohs.). Wi’aher. Wishing ppl. a. 

Wishful (wi-JfiU), a. 1533. [ £ Wish sb. 
+ -FUL.] ti« Such as is or is to be wished; 
desirable ; desired -1645. a. a. Or the eye or 
look, feeling, etc.: Full of desire; longing, 
wistful. Ohs. or dial. 1593. b. Of a person : 
Possessed by a wish for something specified or 
implied ; wishing, desirous. Now rare in literary 
prose. 1733. 

a A. To greet mine owne I -and with my wishfull 
sight Shaks. Hence Wi*ahful-ly adv., -ness. 

Wishing (wi-jiq), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Wish 

v . + -ing l .\ The action of Wish v. ; an instance 
Of this. 

attrib. and Comb, in many designations of objects 
supposed to be capable of magically conferring the 
fulfilment of ono's wishes, as tv. -cap, -gate, .well. 

Wishmay (wi*(W»). 1863. [transLON. 

dshmser, f. dsk wish + mser May j^. 1 ] A Val- 
kyrie. 

Wiaht (wijt), a. Chiefly s.w. dial. 1800. 
[Origin obsc.] 1. Dreary, dismal ; melancholy 
1839. a. Uncanny, eerie, weird 1800. 3. 

Sickly, wan 1868. 

Wish ton wish (wi-Jtanwif). 1806. [Imita- 
tive, from the cry of the animal.] Native name 
for the prairie-dog of N. America. 
Wish-wash (wi*J,wof). 1786, [redupl. 
formation from Wash jJ.J 1. A contemptuous 
name for weak, insipid, or unsubstantial drink 
(or liquid food), 9. Wishy-washy talk or 
writing 1843. Hence +Wi*Eh-wa«shy a. — 
next. 

Wishy-washy (widl.wpjfi), a. ( int .) 1693. 
[redupl. formation on Washy <*.] x. Of drink 
(or liquid food) : Weak and insipid ; sloppy 
X791. s .fig. a. Feeble or poor in constitution, 
condition, or aspect ; weakly, sickly. Now rare 
or Obs. X703. b. Feeble or poor in quality or 
character ; unsubstantial, • railk-and-watery 
fAlso rarely as int. • pish I tush 1 1693. 

1. Their w., watery wine 1808. a. b. Isabel painted 

w. looking flowers on Bristol-ooard from Nature 1865. 
Hence wraby-wa'ahines*. 

Wisp (wisp), sb . ME. [Origin obsc.] I. 
A handful, bunch, or small bundle (of hay, 
straw, grass, etc.), b. Used to wipe something 
dry or dean ; now chiefly to rub down a horse, 
late ME. c. In various special uses, e. g. as an 
ale-house sign ; hung outside a house as a sign 
of the plague ; as a plug, strainer, or wad 1508. 
a* A twisted band, esp. of hay or straw ; a ring 
or wreath of twisted material, used as a pad. 
late ME. +b, A twist or figure of straw for a 
scold to rail at -1698. 8* A bunch or twisted 

bundle of hAy or straw, used for burning as a 
torch, etc. late ME. b. A Will-o'-thk-w. In 
recent use poet. x6t8. 4. transf. and all**.*. 

A twist of paper 1597* E A h6a P or a , bund i! 
(of clothes) 1736. e. A thin, narrow, nimy, or 
slight pleoe, fragment, or portion something) 
183d. d. A small broom ; a whisk 1 875- 
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a. b. 3 Hen. VI, n. ii. 144. 4. C. A rusty black 

neckerchief with a red border^ tied in a narrow w. 
round his neck Dickens. A thin w. of smoke on the 
horizon 19x9. 

Wisp (wisp), v. 1598. [f. prec.] 1* /runs. 
To rub (an animal, esp. a horse) down or over 
with a wisp. a. To twist into or as a wisp ; 
dial, to rumple 1753. 8* i*tr. To pass away, 

as a wisp of vapour 1883. 

Wispish (wi-spif), a. 1896. [f. Wisp sb. 
+ -ish *.] Of the ‘nature of or resembling a 
wisp. 

Wispy (wl'spi), a. 1717. [f. Wisp sb. + 
-Y l .] Consisting of or resembling a wisp or 
wibps. 

Wist (wist), v. pseudo-arch. 1508. [Partly 
from I wist, corrupt foim of Iwis (cf. WlS v .) ; 
partly erron. use of pa. t. wist of Wit v To 
know. 

Wist, pa. t of Wit vA 
Wistaria (wistes*ri&). Also wisteria 
(-I»*ri&). 184a. rmod.L.,f. name of Caspar Wis- 
tar (or Wt ster) 1761-1818, Amer. anatomist ; 
named by T. Nuttall in x8z8.1 Any plant of 
the leguminous genus Wistaria , native to N. 
America, Japan, and China, the species of 
which are hardy, climbing, deciduous shrubs 
bearing racemes of blue-lilae papilionaceous 
flowers. 

Wistful (wi'Stful), «. 1613. [app. f.WlSTLY 
adv. In eaily use chiefly poet.] +1. Closely 
attentive, intent -1711. a. Expectantly or 
yearningly eager, watchful, or intent ; mourn- 
fully expectant or longing. (Chiefly in ref. to 
the look.) 1714. Hence Wl'stfalness. 
Wistfully (wi*stfuli), adv. 1663. [f. prec. 
+ -L.Y 2 .] fx. Attentively, intently -1833. a. 
With expectant or yearning eagerness; with 
mournful expectancy or longing 1663. 

Wistiti (wi’stiti). 1774. [ad. F. ouistiti 
(imitative) ; named by Buffon from the cry of 
the animal.] A S. Amer. monkey of the family 
Hapalidse\ a marmoset, esp. the Common 
Marmoset, Hapalc jacckus • 
fWi-stly, adv. 150a [Origin obsc. ; perh. 
var. of Whistly adv.] With close attention ; in- 
tently (occas. with implication of Wistfully 3). 
Wit (wit), sb. [OE. wit , gewit(t ; f. *wit- 
(see Wit i/. 1 ).] L Denoting a faculty (or the 
person possessing it). ti.The seat of conscious- 
ness or thought, the mind -1660. a. The faculty 
of thinking and reasoning in general ; mental 
capacity, intellect, reason arch, (now esp. in 
phr. the w. of man -- human understanding). 
OE. b. Often denoting indifferently the faculty 
or the person possessing it, and hence some- 
times used definitely for the person in respect 
of this faculty. Usu. in pi., of a number of per- 
sons. arch. X536. c. Phr. At one's wit’s end : 
utterly perplexed ; at a loss what to think or 
what to do. So to bring (drive) to ones wit's 
end. late ME. fd. W., whither wilt thou ft 
phr. addressed to a person who is letting his 
tongue run away with him -1637. fs. — Sense 
sb. x, 7. Also common w. « Common sense x. 
-1593. b. Five wits : usu., the five (bodily) 
senses; often vaguely, the perceptions or mental 
faculties generally. Obs. or rare arch . ME. c. 
pi. Mental faculties, intellectual powers, late 
ME. 4. The understanding or mental faculties 
in respect of their condition ; chiefly — • right 
mind , * senses ', sanity, a .sing. (Obs. or dial.) 
OE. b .pi. — Sense sb. 1. 9 : esp. in phr. in or 
out of one's wits ME 

v. If a mans w. be wandring, let him study the 
Mathematika Bacon, a. b. A schole fot the training 
up of young wits Holland, d. A.Y.L. iv. i. 167. 3. 
b. Alone and warming his five wits, The white owl in 
the belfry sits Tennyson. C. To have one's wits about 
one, to have one's mental powers in full exercise, to 
be mentally alert. To live by one's wits, to get^ one's 
living by clever or (now esp.) crafty devices, without 
any settled occupation. 4* «• /* (one's right) w., 
sane, of sound mind. Out of (one's) w., insane, out of 
one’s mind. b. The governor . . was frightened out og 
his wits Macaulay. . 

n. Denoting a quality (or the possessor of it), 
x . Good or great mental capacity ; genius, talent, 
cleverness; mental quickness or sharpness, 
acumen, arch. ME. +b. Practical talent or 
cleverness ; skill, ingenuity -1736. a. Wisdom, 
i lodgement, discretion. Obs. exc. in phr. 
to have the w. to. ME. 8* Quickness of in- 
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tellect or liveliness of fancy, with capacity of apt 
expression ; talent for saying brilliant or spark 
ling things, esp. in an amusing way. arch. 1579 
4. That quality of speech or writing which con- 
sists in the apt association of thought and ex- 
pression, calculated to surprise and delight by 
its unexpectedness ; later always with reTto the 
Utterance of brilliant or sparkling things in an 
amusing way 1542. 5. { transf. from 11. x.) A 

person of great mental ability ; a learned, clever, 
or intellectual person ; a man of talent or intel- 
lect. arch, or Hist. 1470. 8. (transf. from IL 
3.) A person of lively fancy, who has the faculty 
01 saying smart or brilliant things, now always 
so as to amuse ; a witty person x6oa. 

I. Mtas. for M. 11. L a Ba. b. It.. spake the praises 
of the workman* w. Spenskr. a. Since Breuitie is 
the Soule of Wit,.. 1 will be breefe Shake, 3. Men 
of all aorta take a pride to gird at mee:..I am not 
onely witty in my selfe, but the cause that w. it in 
other men Shake. 4. w. 1 which is a just mixture of 
Reason and Extravagance 1605. True W. is Nature 
to advantage dress'd. What oft was thought, but ne'er 
so well express'd Pope. A species of minor w., which 
is much used... I mean Raillery Chester?. 5. There 

f oes an Author 1 One of the Wits 1 1638. 6. Unde 

fill . . is evidently the w. of the party Dickens. Hence 
Wit v. 1 (in nonce-uses) (a) inlr. with it, to play the 
w. ; V>) tratu. as a meaningless repetition of the word 
just used, by way of a vague threat 1 (c) to call (a per- 
son) a w., attribute w. to. 

Wit, v. 1 arch. exc. in to wit. Pres, t wot ; 
pa. t. and pple. wist [Com. Teut. pret.-pres, 
vb. ; OE. % vi tan, pa. t. wisse, wiste , pa. pple. ge- 
witen ; f. OTcut. *wait-, wtt - j — I nao-Eur. 
*woid we id-, wid- to see (cf. Skr. VEDA, Gr. 
alba, Ibfxev know, L. videre to see). Various at- 
tempts were made to normalize the app. anoma- 
lous conjugation of the orig. pret.-pres. vb. For 
new formationsor differentiated forms see Wket 
v. 1 . Wist v.. Wot v . Forms with prefixed 
negative are Nist, Not vA) x . trans. To have 
cognizance or knowledge of ,* to be aware of | 
to know (as a fact or an existing thing), a. 
intr. with of : To be aware of (as existing, or as 
happening or having happened) ; to know of 
ME. +3. Passing into the sensei To become 
aware of, gain knowledge of, get or come to 
know ; to find out ; to be informed of, learn, 
trans. and absol. or intr. with of -X795. 4. trans. 
with to and inf. 1 To know how, be able ME. 
1 5 - iu iraper. ■ * be assured \ and later in 
monitory formulw and polite phrases »■ * you 
must know \ * allow me to inform you ’ -1608* 
8. To recognize; to distinguish, discern, detect* 
Obs. or rare arch. ME, 
z. For aught I woot, he was of Dertemoutbe Chao, 
ceb. Hee never wist the matter to bee haynoua >571. 
As witting I no other comfort haue Shaks. Whether 
they speak Gaelic or no 1 wotna Scott. 3. O Lassie, 
are ye sloepin yet, Or are ye waukin, I wad w. T Burns. 
4. Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist to pursue 
F. Thompson. 5. Please you w. : The Epitaph is for 
Marina writ Shaks. 

Phrases. +Do to w. To cause (a person) to know, 
make known to. Let w. To let (a person) know (a 
thing) 1 te inform (one), or to make (something) known 1 
to disdose, reveal. Obs. exc. dial. To W. : fa. It is 
to w . : it is to be observed, noted, or ascertained, tb. 
That is to w.*AF. cestasavoir, L. scilicet, videlicet \ 
occas .mid est. C. To to. : 10) ‘ To be sure ’, truly t in- 
deed (Obs. or rare arch.) (b) That is, namely, scihcel 
God wot : God knows. 

Witan (winfin). Hist . 1807. [OE., pi. of 
wit a wise man, councillor.] The members of the 
national council in Anglo-Saxon times; the 
council itself. 

Witch (witj), sbA Now dial. [OE .wicca 
masc.] A man who practises witchcraft or 
magic ; a magician, sorcerer, wizard. 

Witch (witj), sb A [OE. wiccc fern., corresp. 
to wicca WITCH sbA, app. derivative of wiccian 
Witch t/.] x. A female magician, sorceress; 
in later use, esp . a woman supposed to havQ 
dealings with the devil or evil spirits and to be 
able by their co-operation to perform super- 
natural acts. a. s. gen. 1659* b. (a\ A 
o^poung woman or girl of bewitching aspect or 
T manners 1740. (b) Old w . : a contemptuous 

appellation for a malevolent or repulsive-look- 
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ing old woman, late ME. 8 . Applied to various 
animals and objects, au The stormy bctrel 
X784. b. A kind of snail 18x5. c. In a loom: 
-= DoBBY 3. 1883. d. W. of Agnesi (Math.) : a 
plane curve named after M. G. Agnesi 
99) of the university of Bologna 1875 . 
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g. The w. is in U, it is bewitched. As nervous as 
cm: i New England pbr., applied to a very reetleec 
person, a. b. (a) For my part I find every woman a 
w. Lytton. (£) A Ittetl galaunt that weddithe an olde 
wicbe LvoOb 

Comb, i w.*beIKl, Sc. the harebell, Campanula no. 
tundi folia i •Under, one formerly employed to eearch 
for and obtain evidence agminct witches i -fire « Coa. 
rosANTi -grams, l/.S. (a) Pamicum capillar. a, a weed' 
pass found throughout the U.S. I 0 ) couch-grass, 
J'riticum (Agropyrum) repent \ -hat, a hat with a 
conical crown ana flat brim, represented as worn by 
witches i dock ■ W. knot i j -mark, a mark on the 
body, supposed by w.-finders to denote that its pos- 
sessor was a w. i -monger, one who has dealings 
with witches, or who believes la witchcraft t -weed, 
S. Afr. a parasitic plant, Striga tutea . 

Combe, with witch' s, witches' t witch's bells, the 
foxglove i witches* besom, broom, a bushy tuft 
developed on the branches of trees by a fungus; 
witches* bridle, an iron collar and gag formerly 
used as an instrument of torture In Scottish w.-trials; 
witches* bntter, pop. name for certain gelatinous 
algss and fungi, esp. Tremella Nos toe | witches* 
Sabbath =» Sabbath 3. 

Witch, wych (witO, rbfi [OE mice and 
wic ; app. t Tout. *zos* to bend.l Applied gen. 
or vaguely to various trees "having pliant 
branches 1 esp . fa. the Wych ELM ; b. (now 
dial.) the mountain ash. Pints aucufaria . Also 
attrib . ; w. alder, a w. hatel with alder-like 
leaves, Fothergilla alni folia , native to Virginia 
and N. Carolina. 

Witch (witj), sb.* local. 1879. [prob. a use 
of Witch sb. 9 , the name being given on ac- 
count of the uncanny appearance of the fish ; 
cf. L. saga , F. sorcilre.] The flat-fish Pleuro- 
nectes cynoglossus , resembling the lemon sole. 

Witch (witj), v. [OE. wiccian , of obsc. 
origin. In later senses, prbb. aphetic from be- 
witch .] ti. intr. To practise witchcraft ; to 
use sorcery or enchantment -1633. a. trans. 
— Bkwitch v. x. ME. b. (with prep, or adv.) 
To bring, draw, put, or change by witchcraft 
*597- 8 'fig' * Bkwitch v. a. 1590. 

a. Thou art a W...and diddest procure Mother Bale 
to w. the Cattell of J. S. 1647. 3, z Hen. IV, iv. i. 

no. Hence Wi*tcmng vbL sb. the use or practice of 
witchcraft OE. 

Witchcraft (wHjikrnft). [OE. wicceermft , 
f. wicca, wicce Witch sb. 1 and 1 + cm ft Craft 
sb.] 1. The practices of a witch or witches ; 
the exercise of supernatural power supposed to 
be possessed by persons in league with the 
devil or evil spirits, b. pi. Acts or instances of 
this ; magic arts OE. is. fig. Power or influence 
like that of a magician; bewitching or fascinat- 
ing attraction or charm 1599. 

U The Sickness is more than natural, and W. is to 
he feared 1671. a* You haue Witch-craft in your 
Lippes, Kate. Sham. 

W !• tchfdo-ctor. 1718. One who professes 
to cure disease and to counteract witchcraft by 
magic arts. b. A magician among African 
tribes, esp. Kaffirs, whose business it Is to de- 
tect witches, and to counteract the effects of 
magic 1836. 

Witches (wHJSn). Now dial. 1594. [f- 
Witch sb. 9 + -en 4 .] x. In full w . elm: = Wych 
elm. a. The mountain ash, Pyrus aucuparia 
1664. 

Witchery (wPtfcri). 1546. [f. Witch sb.* 
or v. +-ERY. j 1. The use or practice of witch- 
craft. b ./4 Deeds of witchcraft 1591. o, fig. 
Charming or fascinating power or influence 
*S8a. 

a He never felt The w. of the soft blue sky I 
Wobdsw. I 

Witchetty (wHjkti). Austral. 1891, [Na- 
tive name.] The larva of some species of longi- 
com beetles, used as food by Australian natives. 
Wi’tch ha:zel, wych hwzeL 2541. 
[Witch sb. 9 ] i.» Wych elm. Also, the horn- 
beam, a. A N. Amer. shrub, Hama metis vir- 
gin tea \ also, an extract of the leaves and bark of 
this shrub, used as an astringent remedy 1760. 
Witching (witpq), ppU a. late ME. [f. 
Witch v. +-ino *.] x. That casts a spell; en- 
chanting, bewitching, a. trans f. Of or belong- 
ing to witchcraft ; concerned with the practice 
of witchcraft or sorcery 1384. b. spec. Of time : 
Belonging or appropriate to tbe deeds of witches 
and witchcraft, ana hence to supposed super- 
natural occurrences. (In later use echoing 
Shaks.) 160a 3. fig * 1 Bewitching', fascinating 

X600. b. advb. Bewitohlngly i8ai. 
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a. b. *Tis now tha verie w. tlma of night, When 
'hurcbyarc* * * ■* ■ ■ 
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Churchyards yawne, and Hell it selfe firMths out 
*"* to tbit world Shaks. 


knot. 2598. x. A tangled knot of 
hair supposed to be made by witches, 
witches besom (see Witch sb. 9 ) 2806. 

Wite, wyte (wait), sb. Obs. exc. Hist, and 
n. dial. [OE toilet see next.] fz. a. Punish- 
ment. penalty ; pain inflicted in punishment or 
torture, esp. the torments of hell -ME b. In 
Anglo-Saxon law, a fine imposed for certain 
offences or privileges ; often as second element 
in compounds, as Bloodwitb, Now Hist. OE 

a. Blame, reproach; blameworthiness, fault. 
Now Sc. and n. dial. ME. 

Wite, wyte (wait), v. Obs. exc. Sc. and n. 
dial. [OE. wit an t Teut. *wit-\ see Wrr v. 1 ] 
x. trans. To impute tbe guilt or lay the blame 
of (something) to or upon a person (his action, 
conduct, or character) or a thing, condition, or 
event. 9. To impute the guilt or fault to, blame 
(a person) OE 3. To lay the fault or blame 
upon (a thing) ME 

Witenagemot (wHSn&gAmJust, popularly 
witgnse'gdmpt). Hist. [OE. witena remdt as- 
sembly of wise men,] The assembly of the 
Wit an, the national council of Anglo-Saxon 
times ; tranzf of modern parliaments or other 
deliberative assemblies. 

Wi*te reden. Hist. [OE witcr&den , t toils 
Wite sb. + r&den -red.] A fine (erron. ex- 
plained by antiquaries as a royal imposition or 
aid). 

With (wty), sb. 2708. [peril, corruption 
of Width.] A partition between flues in a 
chimney stack. 

With (wifi; chiefly north, wty), prep. [OE 
wiO , app. a shortening (peculiar to the Anglo- 
Fris. and Scand. areas) of Com. Teut. *wider- ; 
see Wither a. and adv.. and N.E.D.] L De- 
noting opposition and derived notions, + 1. In 
a position opposi te to ; over against -ME. b. In 
exchange, return, or payment for. Obs. exc. 
dial. OE. a. Of conflict, rivalry, and the like : 
In opposition to, adversely to. (Still the nor- 
mal prep, with such words as battle , compete , 
vie , and phrases like go to law , at odds , but now 
assoc, with or merged in other senses.) OE. 
3 - +a. Towards, in the direction of. OE only. 

b. Near or close to, against, alongside. Now 
only Haul, with words denoting proximity. OE. 

a Let us go and have t'other Brush w. them urn For. 

3. b. A man . .saw. .gome dark troubled object close in 
w. the land Dickens. 

XL Denoting personal relation, agreement, 
association, union, addition. i. After words 
denoting speech or other verbal communica- 
tion between persons (with the person as obj. ) 
OE. b. Followed by reft, pron., in ret to soli- 
loquy, consideration, etc. arch. 2530. a. a. 
After words expressing transaction or dealing 
between persons (with the person as obi.) OE. 
b. After words expressing conductor feeling to- 
wards (a person, etc.). Now sometimes repl. 
by other preps., e.g . envious of. OE 3. In the 
matter of, in regard to, concerning; in regard 
to tbe condition or fortune of OE b. After an 
adv. or phr. with ellipsis of or equivalent to a 
vb., usu. imper. 1 e.g. away w. it -■ * take it 
away *. late ME c. In phr. w. reference, regard , 
or respect to: concerning, anent, respecting. 

4. In the opinion, view, or estimation of; ' in the 

sight of * OE 5* In the practice or experience 
oCinthelifeor conduct of; sometimes.#)*;, in the 
language or statement of, according to. (With 
pi. obj. — Among A. 5.) ME b. After words ex- 
pressing influence or the like 1573. 0 . Following 
word sex press! ng co m parison ,' likeness , equali ty , 
or identity. (Sometimes vaiying with or now 
replaced by to.) OE 7. Following words ex- 
pressing agreement, oonformity, sympathy, and 
the like OE b. By extension, after words ex- 
pressing disagreement 1646. 8. On the side or 

party of; in favour of ; on behalf of ME b. In 
ref. to wind, tide, etc. t Favourable to, in a 
favourable direction for 2647. 9. In the same 

way as ; as — does or did, is or was, etc.; like 
ME b. Followed by the and a superlative 
used absol . « As well or thoroughly as ; (as) one 
of, 4 among '* forming advb. phrases denoting 

to the fuu or fullest extent *, 4 (nearly) as— as 
any or as possible 'ME 10. Expressing simul- 


taneous ocoorrence and association, a. At the 
same time as; on the occurrence of (and because 
of) ; at, on, upon ME b. Followed by a sb. or 
pron., forming a phr. - a clause with when in 
which the vb. is identical with that in the 
principal clause ; e. g. to risi w. the lark. i. e. 
when the lark rises ( — early in the morning), 
late ME 6. In the course or duration of. in 
process of. Mu' (time, etc.) xna d. After 
words denoting change or variation t At the 
same rate as ; In proportion to, according to 
2697. x 1 . Expressing agreement or accordance, 
esp. In opinion or statement 2456. xa. In the 
same direction as ; along the course of: opp. 
to Against III. x. 2489. xg. Following words 
expressing accompaniment or addition, as as- 
sociate, canned, join, marry, short, unite vbs. ( 
connexion , company, contact sbs. ; together adv. 
OE b. Following words expressing acquain- 
tance or familiarity ME. c. By extension, fol- 
lowing words expressing separation, as break, 
part ME 14. Expressing association or parti- 
cipation in some act, proceeding, or experience; 
spec, mm acting on the same side as (another 
lawyer) in an action at law ME 25. a. (with 
such vos. as bring, take, come, go) Followed by 
a sb. or (most commonly) pron. denoting the 
person (vessel, eta) that leads, conveys, or 
carries a person or thing, thus having it In charge 
ME. b. In the possession, keeping, care, or 
charge of (a person) ; in the hands of ME c. 
In the nature or character of ; as a quality or 
attribute of. Now chiefly after way. late ME 
xQ. In the company, society, or presence of ME 

b. spec. At the nouse of, or In the sama house or 
meeting-place as ; in the household, retinue, or 
service of; on a visit to, being the guest of ME 

c . fig. In ref. to an abstract thing : to be w., to 

accompany, * attend Also in ref. to God. ME. 
+d. To be w., used in menace, etc. — to be 
avenged on, chastise, be even with -1835. 17. 
Having in one’s hold, keeping, or charge ; hav- 
ing within its compass, limits, area, etc. ; lead- 
ing, bringing, carrying, wearing, etc. ME b. 
In phr. w. child , w. young, eta, said of a preg- 
nant woman or animal ME. c. In phr. w. costs, 
w. damage 1: in early use — * in possession of, 
* having as awarded ' ; later, in ref. to the ver- 
dict — 4 accompanied by an order to the losing 
party to pay ' 1466. 16. Accompanied by ; hav- 
ing as an addition; having in one's company. 
Often ■■ * and in addition ’, * and besides or 
simply *and'. ME b. Comprising in the whole 
number or total ; including ME c. Having the 
advantage of (favourable wind, weather, etc.) 
1536. 29. Expressing association, conjunction, 
or connexion in thought, action, or condition, 
late ME no. Expressing collocation in space 
1480. b. Expressing mixture or combination 
of material substances, late ME (b) ellipl. in 
slang use, in ref. to liquor — mixed with sugar, 
having sugar added ; usu. In phr. hot (warm) 
or cold w. 2835. 3 1 • Having, possessing; hav- 

ing in or upon it, containing, bearing ME a a. 
Indicating a quality or attribute of the action 
spoken of : forming phrases equivalent to ad vs., 
e.g. w. one accord m unanimously. Similarly 
after an adj., in phr. expressing a particular 
kind or degree of the quality denoted by the 
adj. ME. 93. Indicating a feeling, purpose, or 
other mental state accompanying the action 
spoken of ME b. In expressions of devotion, 
affection, or gratitude accompanying what is 
said or written, asp. by way ofgreeting 2454. 94. 
Indicating an attribute, quality, or condition of 
the person or thing spoken of: Having, possess- 
ing, characterised by 145a b. Still having ; 
without loss of or detriment to; consistency 
with 2440* ( b ) Though having ; notwithstand- 
ing, in spite of. (Usu. followed by alt qualify- 
ing the sb.) ME 93. Indicating an accom- 
panying or attendant circumstance, or a result 
following from the action expressed by the verb 
ME 98. Indicating something granted, re- 
ceived, or assumed : often with conditional Im- 
plication, as In w. your permission — • * If you 
will allow me ’. late ME 17* Followed by a 
sb. denoting some alteration or modification, 
or something imposed In the way of a demand 
or requirement 1 a. g. exception . proviso, cuali- 

| JUotion 1450. a8- a. Followed by a sb, denot- 
ing misfortune or evil, in imprecations and Is- 
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tensive phrases * now usu. to. a vengeance (in 
Intensive sense) ME. b. Introducing a refrain 
(often meaningless) In a poem or ballad, late 
ME. no. In various preceding senses, followed 
by object and complement ME. 

s. White banded Mistris, one sweet word w. thee 
Shaks. a a. All who had business to transact w. 
him xB«B. b. Be opposite w. a kinsman, surly w. *er- 
uanta Shaks. 3. We looks more Cod then we knew 
what to doe w. 1694. 4. Juan stood well both w. Ins 

and Outs Byron. p. It m an accustom'd action w. her, 
to seems thus washing her hands Sh a ks. 6. A snivel, 
ing Gentleman of not half the sense w. the Ute poor 
spirited Dick Cromwell 1710, 7. Spain ..on friendly 

terms with France 1796. b. Impossibilities and things 
inconsistent w. truth Sis T. Browns. 8. He that 
is nat w. me, is ajelnus me Wvclip Matt. xii. 30. 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, Burns, 
Shelley, were w. us Browning. 9. Whether we 
should love everbody w. Tolstoy, or spare nobody w. 
Nierxsche 1905. b. At your age . . 1 could have wept 
w. the best Tennyson. 10. IV. that , wh<m (and, 
often, because) that occurred, thereupon 1 saying or 
having just said that. W. this, hereupon, c. Mans 
labours and skill wil fails w. yeerea x6zi, d. The 
probability of an error diminishes w. its magnitude 
1838. is. To be w., to be of the same opinion as, 
to agree with ; Ah, it 's a fine dance— I’m w. you 
there Stkvkmson. is. W. the Grain of the wood 
1678. 13 b. He is. .a man of sorrows, and acquainted 

w. griefs lea. liii. 3. C. To break tv. =■ to break off 
connexion w. j It cannot be The Votsces dare brealce 
w. vs Shaks. 14. 1 will . .for the future be merry w. the 
Vulgar SraaLB. 15. a. Ten poundes . To carie in your 

f mmse about w. ye 1596. o. The * burden of proof’ 
ies w. the accusers 1828. C. He had such an honest 
way w. him 17U. 16. I have no one to go w. 1014. 

Face to face «/., looking in the face of, confronting. 
W. God, in heaven. C. Luck, my lads, be w.you still 
Housman. d. Mid s. AT. in. ii 403. 17. A tall . . Man, 

.. w. Ruffles and a light bag Wig 1733. c. A verdict 
. .for the plaintiff, w. one pound eleven shillings and 
sixpence da nages 1773* x8. Imprisonment w. or 

without hard labour 191 1. b. 1 What *s the terms T ' 
..'Five guineas a week, ma'am, w. attendance.' 
Dickkns. 19. One (day, etc.) to. another ; see Onk 
IV. 3 ; One week w. another she earned about half-a- 
crown 1784. so. The aristocracy dare not ask the 
professors to dinner for fear lest.. they should wear 
green ties w. their dress clothes 1914. si. A Man with 
a sour riveU'd Face Addison. aa. I look'd vpon her 
with a souldiers eie Shaks. m3. A land of exile, visited 
with reluctance and Quitted w. delight Macaulay, b. 
Here ■ take George bis hat and stick w. my compli- 
ments 1898. if She had a tongue with a tang Shaks. 
In a cool sweat, w. a low pulse 1776. b. He vnnethis 
gatt away w. his life 1440. (b) England, w. all thy 

faults, 1 love thee still Cowter. as* The frosty si- 
lence.. w. which it ii received 1806. aft. Another 
gentleman . .collars that glass of punch, without a * w. 
your leave or ‘ by your leave * Dickkns. 

IIL Denoting instrumentality, causation, or 
agency. 1. Indicating the means or instrument 
of any kind of action : By means of, by the use 
of M E. b. Formerly used In many cases where 
by is now the usual or only construction, e.g. 
with obj. a oerson, or an action ME. c. Used 
where other preps, are now usual, as at (a charge 
or cost), on or upon (food, etc.) ME. td. In ref. 
to procreation : - By prep . 5. -17*4* •• After 

begin or end and words of like sense, late ME. 
». After words of furnishing, filling, covering, 
and the like ME. 8- In consequence of, as a 
result of, by the action of ; because of ME. 4. 
After a passive verb or participle, indicating the 
principal agent. Ob*, exc. dial . ME. 

i. They build w. vn burnt clay 1634. Th« . 
a About Rifled tbs Air Milt. b. w. all thin the King 
was convinced X7t> C. You shall fast a Weeks w * 
Branas and water Shaks. d. I had but two children 
w. my wife 1709. a. We may close her J 1 . 11 ; 

lory w. the seventeenth century Ruskin. Middlo 
begins with 'm* 1887. To begin vr , to take what u men- 
tioned or indicated as one's staning-pomt jTobegyne 
w., we shall interdyte the lond 1330. a. Her wombs 
then rich w. my yong squire Shaks. 3. Went they 
not quickly, 1 should die w. laughing Shake. Now 
glow'd tbs Firmament W. living Saphtrs Milt. None 
•hall tax me with base Perjury Dryorn, Men and 
harms.. nearly spent w. toil 1830. It ispourtngw. 
rain - rain la pouring. Dripping w. dew, having 
dew dripping from it. 4* He was lorne to pieces w. a 
Bears Shaks. This island is inhabited..w. monldes 
and myself sysy* _ 

With-, repr. OE. wi}- n*ei u m prefix to 
vbs. (gad derived ibs ) with the meanings (x) 
away, back, as In OB. wifo&n ; so Withdraw, 
Withhold; (a) away from one, as In several 
OR. vbs. meaning 4 reject, refuse , vnPcfosan, 
dust, In oppoaitlon, as In OE. 
wihtandan WITHSTAND V, 

, adv. and prep. arch. ME. 
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[prop, two words, orig. with at{le ; ultimately 
superseding earlier mtdalle (Mid prep. 1 ).] A. 

dv. x. Along with the rest ; in addition ; more- 
over ; as well. b. Contextually t ' At the same 
time ‘ ; notwithstanding, nevertheless 1596. a. 
- Therewith ic. a. ME. 

1. b. He confessed that hie master was rather severe, 
but w. a very good man 1850. a. To begin w. » to 
begin with (see With /rep. III. x e) ; I wyll (to begyn 

w. ) shew you what repentance is 1533. 

B. prep. Substituted for With prep . in post- 
position, esp. at the end of a relative clause or 
us equivalent or of a direct or indirect question, 
governing a relative or an interrogative ME. 

lie tel you who Time ambles withall who Time 
trots w.,..and who he stands stll withall Shaks. 

Withamite (wi*G»m9it). 1835. [f. the 

name of its discoverer, H. Wit ham ; see -ITR >.] 
Min. A red or reddish-yellow variety of epidote, 
found at Glencoe m Scotland. 

Withdraw (wifldr§\ wiJ>drS*\ v. Pa. t. 
withdrew (-dr*?-), pa. pple. withdrawn (-dr Q'n). 
ME. [f. With- (1) + Draw v .1 I. tram. 

x. To take back or away (something that has 
been given, allowed, possessed, experienced, or 
enjoyed). a. To draw back, take away, re- 
move (a thing) from its place or position ME. 

b. To take (one’s eyes etc.) off something 1477. 

c. To remove (money) from capital, or from a 

bank or other place of deposit 1776. d. To 
draw (a veil, curtain, etc.) back or aside ; to 
draw back (a bolt). Now rare. 1797. 3. To 

remove from the scope of an inquiry, from a 
particular category, or the like 1725. b. To 
take back, retract (one’s words, an expression). 
Often absol. in imper., in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, to demand the withdrawal by a member 
of an expression or statement. 1793. c * To re- 
frain from proceeding with or prosecuting (a 
course of action, etc.) ; to cease to support or 
present (a candidate, etc.) 1781. 4. To draw 

away, deflect, divert (a person, his mind, etc ) 
from an object, pursuit, etc. Now rare. ME. 
5. To remove (a person) from a position ; to 
cause to retire or recede ; spec, to cause (a force, 
troops) to retire from a position, an engagement 
145a b. Lam. To remove (a juror) from the 
panel in order to put an end to the proceedings 
1676. 

x. They.. said they'd w. their subscriptions from the 
hounds Subtku. s. In ptoaperous days They swarm, 
but in adverse w. their head Milton. a. b. Burke 
got up twice, but.. nothing was heard but JV. t tv. 
< 793 * C. Amendment, by leave, withdrawn 1880. 4. 

With how conrrarioua thoughts am I withdrawne 
Grrknr. 3. Walter Scape was withdrawn from Eton 
Thackkray. 

IL rejl. Now rare or arch. x.To remove one- 
self from a place or position. ME. a. To re- 
move oneself from a condition, sphere, society, 
etc. MEL 

x. W. your atiiues, and leaue vs here alone Shaks. 
III. intr. x. To go away, depart, or retire 
from a place or position, from some one’s 
presence, to another room or a private place, 
etc. MEL b. Of combatants, troops, etc. t To 
retire from the field of battle or any contest, or 
ft am an advanced position MEL a. To draw 
away from a person ; to remove oneself or retire 
from a society or community, etc. ; to retire 
from participation in or pursuit of something, 
late ME. 

x. Sophia now took the first Opportunity of with* 
drawing with the Ladies Fielding. a. Withdrawing 
into his own soul 1911. So Wlthdrau'ght (obt. exc. 
arch.) withdrawal 1 fa place of withdrawal ; a sewer, 
a privy (now local). Withdraw* sb. withdrawal, re- 
moval Withdrawable a. capable of being with- 
drawn. Withdrawer, *P*c. in Sc. % Church Hist. 
one who did not conform to the established church in 


Withdrawal (wittdrS-Al, 1834. [f. 

prec, 4- -AL. (Superseding the earlier Wrra- 
dkawment.)] i.Theactof taking back or away 
what has been held, occupied, or enjoyed 1839. 
b. The removal of money or securities from a 
bank or other place of deposit x86x. a. The 
act of withdrawing a person or thing from a 
place or position, esp. the removal of troops by 
way of retreat 1838. 3. The retractation of a 

statement, proposal, etc. 1835. 4* The act of 

retiring or retreating from a plaoe or position 
1894* 


WITHERNAM 

Withdrawing (wi8dx$*lq, wij>-), vbl. sb. 
ME. [f. Withdraw v. + -ino *.] The action 
of Withdraw v . in various senses. 

etitrib. i tw.-chambsr, -room (arch, or Hist\ a 
room to withdraw toi *= Drawing-room x. 

Withe, with (wib, wiff, wsiff) , sb. [OE. 
wippe 1— OTeut *wifjbn-, *wipi- (cf. Or. Iria 
willow, L. vitis vine) 5 cf. Withy.] x. A band, 
tie, or shackle consisting of a tough flexible 
twig or branch, as of willow or osier, or of 
several twisted together ; such a twig or branch 
used for binding or tying, and occas. for plait- 
ing. b. gen. A pliant twig or bough 1817. 
c. With allusion to the stoiy of Samson in 
Judges xvi. 7. 1835. fa. A halter, prop, one 
made with withes -1694. 3. A willow. Now 

dial. MEL b. The creeping plan t Heliotropium 
fruticosum , of Jamaica, the stems of which are 
used for making baskets 1657. 4. Applied to 

various iron Implements resembling a withe in 
some respect 1088. 

1. If they binds me with seuen greene withe, that 
were neuer dried, then nhall 1 be weake Judges xvi. 7. 
Hence Withe v. (now dial, and U.S.) trans. to twist 
like 1 v.t to bind with a w. or withes | U.S. to take 
(deer) with a noose made of withes. 

Wither (wi*ttej), sb. 165a. [f. Withkr 

r. ] +1. A disease of cows -172a. a. Tear 

manujf. The process of withering 1897. 
Wi'ther, a. and adv. Obs . or dial. [OE. 
wiper adv. or adj., related to wifer prep. * OS. 
wither, OHG. wider, ON. vittr, Goth, wipra ; 
f. Indo-Eur. •wi- denoting separation or division 
4 - comp, suffix -tero-."] A. adj. 1. Hostile, ad- 
verse; fierce, to. Contrary, opposite; wrong 
(side) -1450. tB. adv. Hostilely ; perversely, 
fiercely -MEL 

Wither (wrffw), v . late MEL [app. var. 
of Wkather v ., ult. differentiated for certain 
senses.] 1. intr. Of a plant: To become dry 
and shrivel up. a. Of other animate things i 
To become dried up or shrivelled ; to lose vigour 
from lack of animal moisture ; to pine or fade 
away, late ME. 3 - fig. Of persons, or of inani- 
mate and immaterial things: To lose vigour or 
freshness, to pine away, languish, fade, fall 
into decay 1508. 4. Tea-manuf. (trans.) To 

dry (tea-leaf) before roasting. Also absol. Also 
intr. of the leaf. 1753. 5. To cause (a plant, 

flower, etc.) to dry up and shrivel 1555. 6. 

To cause (the body or the physical powers) to 
become wasted or decayed ; to cause to shrink, 
become wrinkled, or lose freshness 1599. 7 .fig. 
To destroy the vitality or vigour of ; to cause to 
decline, decay, or waste ; now somewhat rare 
exc. in hyperbolical use, to blight or paralyse 
with a look of scorn or the like 1590. 

X. Like a neglected rose, It withers on the stalk 
Milt. a. Now I wax old,. As inuk apon mold I 
widder away 146c 3. An honert gentellman wither* 

inae in pouerty 1647. 6. Arc cannot w. her Shake. 

7. Like to a Step-dame, or a Dowager, Long withering 
out a yong mans reuennew Shaks. Dr. Slammer., 
withering the company with a look Dickkns. 

Withered (wi*Cwd),///. a. 1470. [f. prec. 
+ -ed l .l x. Of a plant, fruit, etc. t Shrivelled 
or shrunken through lack of moisture, and so 
Drived of its natural colour, freshness, or bloom ; 
hence of fields, etc., and gen. : Dried up, arid. 
0. Of men or the lower animals: Physically 
shrunken, shrivelled, wasted, or decayed 1500. 
b. Of the body, or pans of it 1 Shrivelled or 
shrunken, esp. by the wasting of disease or age. 
Formerly, and now colloq. or dial., often applied 
to a paralysed limb 1513. 3 .fig. Deprived of 

or having lost vigour, freshness, or ' bloom * { 
shrunken and decayed 1561. 

a. b. There was a man which had a widdred honde 
Tindalr Mark. iiL 1. 3. The curse of the wither'd 

heart Scott. Hence Wrthered-ly euto^ -neat. 
Wi thorite (wi'toroit). 1794. [£ t**™* °f 
W. Withering, who first described and analysed 
it. 1 Min . Native barium carbonate. 
Withernam (wi-foinSm). La w. Now/fifiA 
ME. f Law- French, app. a. ON. viSmdm, £ 
vidr Wither adv. + nam N a am.] Law. In an 
action of replevin, the reprisal or other goods 
in lieu of those taken by a first distress and 
eloigned; also, the writ [capias in w.) com- 
manding the sheriff to take tne reprisal, b. A 
process of distress (or arrest) for debt, formerly 
current in the Cinque Ports (and other towns) 
MEL 
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WITHERS 

Withers (wi-ffon), sb. pi., ocean* sing 
wither* 158c [app. a reduced form of wider- 
some or -tong, f« wider Wither adv. + an obsc. 
dement; cf. Q. widerrist , t wider Wither 
adv . + rwrf Wrist.] In a horse, the highest 
nart of the back, lying between the shoulder- 
blades. Also, the corresponding part in some 
other animals, as the ox. (Often in fig. use, 
esp. after Shaks. with allusion to the 1 wringing 
Of a horse's withers.) 

Let the gall'd iade winch 1 onr w. are vnnmg Shake 

Withershins, widderahins (wi*8di-, 
wi'dazjins), adv • dial, (chiefly Sc.) 1513. [a. 

MLG. weddersin(ne)s, a, MHG. widersinnes, i. 
wider Wither adv. + gen. of sin way, direction. 
In sense a, assoc, with Sun sb.) ft. In a direc- 
tion opposite to the usual; the wrong way 
-X7ax. a. In a direction contrary to the appa- 
rent course of the sun (considered as unlucky 
Or causing disaster) 1545. 

Withhold (wi$hj?ta‘ld, wty-), v. Pa. t. and 

E l. pple. withheld* ME. [Sea With- (x) and 
OLD v. The pa. pple. withholden was still 
freq. In the 19th c.J x. trans. To keep from 
doing something ; to hold back, restrain, b. 
rtfl. To restrain oneself ME. fc* intr. To re- 
frain from\ occas. const, inf., or trans. with 
gerund -18x7. a. To keep back ; to keep in 
one’s possession (what belongs to, is due to, or 
is desired by another) ; to refrain from granting 
or giving ME. ■f3* To detain; to keep in 
bondage, in custody, or under control -17x4* 

1. What causa with-holds you than to mourn 0 for 
biraT Shake Had not some awe of the company., 
withheld his rage Fielding, e From such an in- 
ference, I must . . w. my assent 1794. [Parliament's] 
acknowledged power to give or to w. supplies x86i. 
Hence Withheld, -hodden {arch.) pp L adjs. kept 
v held back. Withho ldor. 

Within (wiCi*n), adv. } prep. ( adj 1). [Late 
OE. wijinnan, f. wij with prep . + innan 
In HE, the second element being assim. to In 
adv . in ME.] A, adv. z. In the inner part or 
Interior, or on the inner side (of a receptacle or 
other material thing), b. In the interior of the 
body or some part of It ME. c. In this writing 
or document; herein. Obs. cxc. techn. late ME. 
a. a. In the limits of. or in the inner part of, a 
space or region, esp. a city or country ME. b. 
In (or into) the house or dwelling, indoors; 
also, in the inner part of the house, in an inner 
Chamber; Theatr. (esp. In stage-directions) 
behind the scenes ME. t.fig. In the inward 
being ; in the mind, soul, or heart ; inwardly 
OE, 4. Preceded by from , in various senses 
I4&> 

a. b. Why should a mao whoso blond is wanna w., 
Sit like his Grandsirc, cut in Alablaster ? Shake a. 
b» Apartments furnished for a single gentleman. In- 
quire w. Dickkne j. Be suche wijsynne, as )o out- 
ward seme 1431. 

B. frep, 1. In the inner part or Interior of. 
Inside of. (a) as a mere synonym of In prep. 1. 1 
( arch .) ME. (b) with emphasis On the restric- 
tion or confinement by limits or boundaries : In 
the limits of, not outside or beyond ME. b. 
In (an enclosure or enclosing boundary) ; so as 
to be included, contained, surrounded, or con- 
fined by, late ME. (b) Appended to names of 
places lying within a certain boundanr or area, 
as Bishopsgate W. (1. e. w. the walls of London) 
1598. c* On the inner (esp. landward) Bide of ; 
further in than. Now rare or Obs. 17 43. d. 
transf In the membership of (a class, society, 
ate.) ; (in predicate) included in, forming a part 
of 1697. a. To the interior of ; into. Obs. or 
arch . ME. ts* In or into the midst of, among, 
with ; spec, in the house of -1609. 4* transf. 

W. oneself (itself etc.) : (a) so as to be self- 
contained of independent (now dial.) 25x8; 
fib) in self-command or self-control -xoo 6 ; (c) 
without external supply or aid (now dial.) 1738 ; 
(d) not beyond one's normal capacity or exer- 
tion ; without strain X737. 5. Jig. In the (inner) 
being, soul, or mind of OE. 0* In the limits 
of (aperiod of time) ; most usn., before the end 
of, after not more than ; also, since the begin- 
ning of ; gm. in the course of, during ME. fb. 
(without ref* to limits) At some tune during 
-1651. 7* Not beyond or above (a specified or 
Implied amount or degree); so as not to exceed 


1 ; esp. in expressions of a small differ- 
ence or margin of error from a laiger amount 1 
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■■ with a difference of not more than (so much) 
above or, usu., below, late ME. b. Not beyond 
or outside (a specified distance) , nearer or not 
farther away than 1440. 8. In expressions re- 

ferring to the physical range of some action or 
perception : Not beyond, not farther than the 
extent of : as w. reach , near enough to reach, 
or to be reached 1533. b. Inside the guard, 
defence, or point of ; Fencing, on the inside of 
(one's sword, arm, eta). Now rare or Obs . 1565. 

0 . fig* In the extent of (something abstract 
figured as a region, or as having extension) ; 
esp. in the scope or sphere of action of (author- 
ity, knowledge, a law, eta) 1493. 

x. (a) Her heed leaning on one aide w. her hand 
SntRNE b. W board ( Naut.), tn the inside of a ship. 
(£) The united parishes of Saint Simon Without, and 
Saint Walker W. Dickkne a. 1 would Haue suncke 
the Sea w. the Earth Shaks. 5. IV. oneself spec, 
(after say, think, etc.) ■* in thought, mentally, without 
outward expression. 6. The Hours w. which Mar* 
riages may be lawfully solemnised 1918. b. Hen. V, 

1. ii 60. 7. She has a tall Daughter w. a Fortnight 

of Fifteen Steele. Determined to live w. my income 
1782. 8 . W. call , near enough to hear a call IV. 

sight or hearing , near enough to see or hear, to be 
seen or beard. b. Some gee w. him, take his sword 
away Shaks 9. A written warranty w. the meaning 
of the above section 1891. 

C. adj. That is within ; f(of a letter or docu 
ment) enclosed (rare) 1748. 
fWittii-n-dooT, adv.phr. (a.) 1579. — next 

-X82X. 

Speak within door, ‘do not clamour so as to be 
heard beyond the house ' (J.). 

Within(-)doors, adv. phr . (adj., sb.) arch, 
1581. In (or into) the house, b. (with hyphen) 
t attrib. or as adj. — Indoor x ; also as sb. that 
which is, or those who are, indoors x6xa. 
WithiTiside, adv., prep. Now arch, or dial. 
X595. [f. Within + Side sb. 1 , after inside.] 
A. adv. x. On the inner side. a. In (or to) the 
inner part or interior (of ) 1598. B. prep. ■■ In 
side prep. x686. So With!' amides adv. (arch 
or dial.) 1891. 

Without (wiBau -t), adv . , prep * , con]. [Late 
OE. wt jilt an, f. wij With prep. + titan from 
the outside.] A. adv. Outside : opp. to Within 
adv. Now only literary and somewhat arch. 
x. On the outside or outer surface (of a material 
thing) ; externally. a. Outside (or out of) the 
place mentioned or implied; esp. outside the 
noute or room ; out of doors OE. b. transf. 
Outside of a class, body, or community ; in an 
alien or foreign community. (Now only in 
echoes of x Cor. v. xa.) ME. g. fig. and gen. 
Outside of the Inward being, soul, or mind ; 
with regard to external actions or circum- 
stances ; sometimes, in outward appearance as 
opp. to inward reality OE. 4. Preceded by 
from ; in above senses, late ME. 

a. b. Those { that are) w. «=> 4 outsiders \ 3. Then 

ye u will be at ease w. and at peace within 1832. 

B. prep. I. Outside of, beyond t opp. to 
Within prep . Now only literary or arch. 1. 
Outside of, on or at the outside of, in the space 
external to (a space, receptacle, enclosing boun- 
dary, etc ) OE. b. (with verb of motion). So as 
to be outside of, out of. Obs. or arch. OE. e. 
On the outer side of ; further out than ; beyond 
1633. a. transf. and fig. Outside of, not in the 
limits of, externally ) to OE. +8- Beyond the 
extent of, outside the range of (some action or 
perception) ; beyond the scope or sphere of 
action of -x8oo. 4. Used absoU by ellipsis of 
obj., in opposition to within (or in) prep. ME. 

s. The church of 8*. Agnes w. the City Berkslby. 
a. Conjectures of things w. our knowledge 1676. 4. 

Places within the shire of Couentre A withoute 1480. 

n* Expressing absence, privation, or nega- 
tion > opp. to with prep. if. x. With absence 
of; not with the presence or addition of; not 
having with it or with one, not accompanied by 
(a thing or person) ME. s. In a state of not 
possessing (a part, an advantage, a possession 
of any kind) ; in want of, destitute of, lacking 
ME. b. Not with (something that might be 
given or obtained) ; not getting or receiving, or 
having got or received ME. c. In the construc- 
tion of certain verbs: tee Do v. V. 6, Go v. VI. 
1458* 3. With no use, employment* or action 
of (an instrument, means, etc.) ; with no action 


or agency of (a person) ; esp. with no co-opera- 
tion of, or support from ME. 4. (with obj. an 


withwind 

abstract thing, os a quality, action, etc.) : a. 
(depending on or referring to a verb), with 
absence orlack of, or freedom from : often form- 
ing phrases equivalent to neg. ad vs., e. g. to. 
end — endlessly, w. success — unsuccessfully, 
eta ME. b* (depending on or referring to a 
sb.) Characterised by absence of, lacking or 
free from : often forming phrases equivalent to 
nor. adjs,, e.g* w. end — endless, eta ME. a 
With no possibility of ; so, or such, as not to 
admit of ME. 5* Followed by a gerund or vbl 
sb. in -ing : — * so as not to ' or 4 and not * with 
the corresp. vtx, or ‘not* with the pres, pple 
ME. b. By ellipsis of the gerund 1 Not count- 
ing, leaving out of account, colloq. 1871. 5. 

with conditional implication (mostly with neg., 
expressed or implied) : If one have (or had) 
not, if there be (or were) not, in the absence of, in 
default of ME. C. With Ellipsis of the obj. Now 
colloq. (exc. In contrast with with), late ME. 
b. slang, in ref. to liquor t Not mixed with sugar 
1835. 7. Qualified by a negative! not w. — not 

lacking, with or having some (implying or sug- 
gesting a somewhat Might or not very great 
amount) 1596. 

x. 1 here ia no fyre w. some smoke 1546. If you can 
live w. xne 1877. a 1 do believe you are better w. the 
money Geo. Fuot. b. They arc all Guilty of Felony, 
w. Benefit of the Clergy 1729. 3* Imprisoned for 

burying a Catholic w. a minister 159a. Withoute*? 
wind, withouten tide, She at eddies with upright keel 
Coleridge. IV. booh : without authority t also lit. with 
out the aid of a book, from memory, by rotej hence 
(with hyphen) attrib. or as adj. , recited w. book or from 
memoryt Weele haue. no withoutbooke Prologue 
faintly spoke After the Prompter Shake. 4. 1 hope 
1 may say It w. vanity 1770. He.. let her go w. a 
word 1881. c. These wounds, .are w. cure Johnson. 

^ 1 can hardly stir abroad w. catching cold 1734. b. 

y father has enough to do to keep the rest, w. me 
Geo. Eliot. 6. No her man ne worn man schulde be 

f unsched wih oute gilt 1387. 7. You murt have given 
im some encouragement. .A man wouldn’t oner to 
lend a lady his opera-glasses w. 1898. 

C.conj. (or in coni, phr.) i.The prop, govern- 
ing a clause introduced by that, so that w. that 
becomes a conjunctional phr. a. Without its 
being the case that. Now rare or Obs. 1450 
tb. W. that (or this) that : legal phr. introduc- 
ing an exception, spec, in pleading [tr. law-Fc 
sans ceo que J, a form, obs. since 185a, whereby 
a defendant asserted special matter of excep- 
tion or justification against the plaintiff's claim 
while reserving his denial of the whole cause of 
action -1834. a. Hence, by omission of that, 
simply as a conjunction : If . . not, exoept, un- 
less. In later use colloq. or arch., and now 
chiefly illiterate, late ME. 

8. I'm but a working woman, and cannot live w. V 
gets my due 1814. 

fWitbOU't dOOX, adv. phr. (adj ^ ME. — 
next -1739. k- attrib . or as adj. *■ Out-door 
a . ; also transf. or fig . -1611. 

Withou t dooms, adv. phr. (adj.) Obs. or 
rare arch, 1617. x. Out of doors, outside the 
house, in the open air. a. transf. and fig. Out- 
side the community (family, nation, eta) 1697. 
3. attrib. or as adj. — proa b. 1654* 
Withotrtaide, adv. and prep. Now rare 
or Obs. 1578. [f. Without + Side sb. 1 , after 
outside.) A. adv. x. On the outer side or sur- 
face. a. In (or to) the place or space without 
1700. 3. W. of, prep, phr, — outside of 1638 

B. prep. — A. 3. 1086. 

Withstand (wiflsUrnd, wij>-). a. Pa. t and 
pa. pple. withstood. [OE. wijstandan ; see 
With-.] x. trans . To stand or maintain one's 
or its position against ; to offer resistance to . 
often with implication that the resistance is suc- 
cessful or effectual, b. To resist the attraction, 
influence or cogency of ; occas. to abstain from 
' a. To stand in the 

nder the performance, 
operation, orprogress of. Obs. or merged in x 
late ME. 3. intr. To offer resistance or op- 
position OE* 

1. To w. your enemyes Is tyme of node 1434. And 
sturdy strokes be did w. 1338. Rage must be with- 
stood Shaks. e. 1 hope you will not w. your own 
preferment Pikluro. 

Withwind (wi’jtwoind). Now dial. [OE. 
wibowinde , wije-, f. wijo-, wije- (related to 
ITHtt) + winde Wind tb .* j Bindweed, Con- 
volvulus arvensis or C. septum ; also C. Solda- 


(dolng something) 1725. 
way of ; to oppose or hind 
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nella (Sea W.). Applied also to other climbing 
plants, e. g. dodder, smilax. 

Withy (wiCi). [OE. see Withe.] 

x. A willow of any species i sometime spec, the 
osier willow, Satis viminalis. b. With quali- 
fication, applied to various species of willow, 
lats ME. a. A flexible branch of a willow, esp. 
as used for tying or binding, as a halter, etc. ; 
any similar flexible branch or twig; a leash, 
hoop, or the like made of a w. late ME. 
Wlthywind (w!*$iwoind). Now dial. 1578. 
[Alteration of WlTHWiND.afterprec.] ■■ With- 
wind. 

Witless (wHlds), a. Now only literary and 
somewhat arch . [OE. wit lias ; see Wit sb. 
and -less.] 1. Lacking wisdom or sense ; not 
guided by reason; foolish, heedless MEk 9. 
Mentally deficient or deranged ; crazy, out of 
one's wits OE, 3. DeficientTn understanding ; 
having undeveloped or imperfect intellectual 
power ; stupid, dull-witted 1563. b. Not under- 
standing (something specified or implied) ; in- 
apprehensive 1614. 4. Not knowing; unaware, 
unconscious of X584. 5. Devoid of wit (rare) 

*?? was witlesse, wanton, fond, and yong 1559. 4. 

Guihlease and witlesae of tko crime 1597. 5. Solemn 
dinners, . .and w. tea-parties 1859. Hence Wi'Uesa- 
ly adv.. -nets. 

Witling (wi-tliij). 1693. [f. Wit sb . + 

-lino 1 a.] A petty wit ; one who fancies him- 
self a wit ; one who utters light or feeble wit- 
ticisms. 

j| Witloof (wi'tltff). 1885. [Du. lit. 4 white 
leaf'.] - Chicory. 

Witness (wi'tnds), sb. [OE. witnes, l. wit 
Wit sb. +-/w -ness.] +1. Knowledge, under- 
standing, wisdom -148a. 9. Attestation of a 

fact, event, or statement ; testimony, evidence 
OE. b. Applied to the inward testimony of the 
conscience; after a Cor . i. ia. ME. 3. Testi- 
mony by signature, oath, etc. Chiefly in phr. 
is w. of whereof eta ME. 4. One who gives 
evidence in relation to matters of fact under 
inquiry ; spec . one who gives or is legally quali- 
fied to give evidence upon oath or affirmation 
in a court of justice or judicial inquiry OE. 5. 
One who is called on, selected, or appointed to 
be present at a transaction, so as to be able to 
testify to its having taken place ; spec, one who 
is present at the execution of a document and 
sutiscribes it in attestation thereof (attesting or 
subscribing w.) ME. fb. A sponsor or god- 
parent at baptism (orig. in Puritan use) -1837. 
6. One who is or was present and is able to 
testify from personal observation ; one present 
as a spectator or auditor ME. b. In assevera- 
tive formulae, in which a deity or a person is 
invoked as oue who is cognizant of a fact ; as 
God is my w. that. . . Chiefly in phr. to call or 
take to w. 1 to call upon or appeal to as one's 
surety; to swear by. ME, 7. fig. Something 
that furnishes evidence or proof of the thing or 
fact mentioned ; an evidential mark or sign, a 
token ME. b. Introducing a name, designa- 
tion, phrase, or clause denoting a person or 
thing that furnishes evidence of the fact or 
exemplifies the statement. (After L. teste . ., 
F. Umoiu ,.)ME c. spec . In textual criticism, 
a manuscript or an early version which is re- 
garded as evidence of authority for the text 
(Usu. in pi.) 1853. 8, One who testifies for 

Christ or the Christian faith, esp. by death ; a 
martyr. Ohs. exc. as literal rendering of Or. 
fsSpnrvt Martyr, late ME. 

a b. May we with .the witness* of a good con. 
science, pursue him with any further reuenge? shaks. 
9. la witness# whereof 1 have hereunto set mv hand 
and seal 1658. 4. False witnesses ate much cheaper 

than la Christendom 1718. transf Well, let my Deeds 
be witneese of my worth Shaks. llosttle w., one 
who gives evidence adverse to the party by whom 
be is called. Ultroneous w* lee Ultrowsous b. 
A No man might haue aooesse to him, nor speakew* 
Mm without a w l toe sse 1580. 

w. of thy fata Pore. b. The toll hoy. .called those 
about him to w. that he bad only shouted in a whisper 

Diocmm. y. b. Natwe oftentimes reoompence A do. 

form'd bodies with excellent wits. Wltnewe /Esop. 
Fuu.au. And novels (w. ev ry month s review) Bette 
their name, and oiler nothing new Cowraa. 

Phiasaa. Asm., as a testimonyor 
trmromOb*. oao. Ml in 3). 7 V bear (»£££* 

, a book, ote.) to give oral or written testi- 
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mony or evidence | hence Jig. to furnish or constitute 
evidence or proof. To bear (one) w. t to corroborate 
one's statement or be a witness of one's action, t To 
take to. of, to call or take to w. (see 6 b). With a to., 
with clear evidence, without a doubt, * and no mis- 
take ’ lobs, or rare arch .). 

attrib, and Comb . a W. action, an action in which 
witnesses are summoned, as disc, from one in which 
only matters of law are argued ; -box, an enclosed 
space in which a w. is placed while giving evidence ; 
•atand (Z.S., the place where a w. is stationed while 
giving evidence. 

Witness (wl-tiris), 0. ME. [f. prec.] I. 
trans . To bear witness to (a fact or statement) ; 
to furnish oral or written evidence of. b. transf. 
Of a document : To furnish formally attested 
evidence of 147a. o.fig. To furnish evidence 
or proof of ; to be a sign or mark of, betoken, 
late ME. td. To give evidence of by one's be- 
haviour; to make evident -1728. e. To show 
forth evidence of or as to (an object of allegianoe) 
by faithful speech or conduct ; to be a witness 
for. Now rare or Obs. 1536. 9. intr. To bear 

oral or written witness ; to testify. Now usu. 
with to ox against. ME. 3. trans . &. To give 
formal or sworn evidence of (a fact, eta) ; to 
depose in evidence. Now rare . ME. b. TO at- 
test formally by signature ; to sign (a document) 
as a witness of its execution. Also absol. ME. 
c. To be formally present as a witness of (a 
transaction), late ME. 4. (transf. from 3 c.) To 
be a witness, spectator, or auditor of (something 
of interest, Importance, or spocial concern) ; to 
experience by personal (esp. ocular) observa- 
tion ; to see with one's own eyes. (In loose 
writing often used merely as a synonym of 
* see 1583. b. Jig. Of a place, time, eta 1 To 
be associated with (a fact or event) ; to be the 
scene or setting of ; to • see ’ 1785. 

1. C. Thy face. and thy bchauiour, Which.. Wit- 
' 


good bringing vp Shaks. And there it stands 
unto this day To w. if I lie Macaulay. 4. Never did 
I w. a more melancholy scene of devastation Southey. 
Large crowds witnessed their departure, but no de- 
monstration occurred 1913. b. These fertile plains. . 
once witnessed the defeat and death of a Gothic 
monarch 1813. Hence Witnessable a. (rare) that 
may bo witnessed. Wi*tnesser (now rare), one who 
witnesses, a witness. 

Witney (wi-tni). 1716. A heavy loose 
woollen material with a nap, manufactured and 
made up into blankets at Witney, a town in 
Oxfordshire ; also, formerly, a kind of cloth or 
coating made there. Also attrib., esp. in IV. 
blanket. 

Witted (wi-t6d) f a. late ME. [f. Witj*. 
-ed*.] Having wit or wits (of a specified 
quality or amount) : in parasynthetic comb, 
with an adj., as dull-, Half-witted, quick - •, 
sharp-, slatv-vj . 

A quick- w. though not whole-w. lad 2904. 

Wittichenite (wrtikenalt). 1868. [ad. G. 
wittichenit, f. Wittichen in Baden, where found ; 
see -ITE *.] Min. Native sulphide of bismuth 
and copper. 

Witticism (wiftislz’m). 1677. [Coined by 
Dryden ; t WlTTf a., after criticism.] A piece 
of wit ; a witty saying or remark. In earlier 
use often contempt., or applied esp. to a joke 
made at another's expense, a jeer. 

Maternal witticisms upon his uncouth appearance 
Maria Edgkworth. Hence WTtticlxe v. intr ., to 
utter witticisms. 

Wittily (wi-till), adv. ME. [f. Witty a. 
+ -LY *.] tx. Intelligently, cleverly; wisely, 
discreetly, sensibly >1825. a* In a manner 
characterized by wit; in a cleverly am usin g 
way ; with smart jocosity 1553. 

1. W. wicked Sir T. Browwe. Dr. Pritchard 
preached.. very allegorically. .yet very gravely and 
wittily Evxlvn. a.ln conversation w. pleasant, and 
pleasantly gamesome Sidwxy. 

Wittinew (wi'tinta). *533. [f. Witty a. 
+ -ness.] The quality or character of being 
witty. 

Witting (wHiq), vbl. sb. Obs. exc. dial. 
late ME. [Partly (in forms fsoitand, fwetand) 
a. ON. vitand in phr. at minni, vdrri (eta) 
vitand to my, our (eta) knowledge; partly f. 
Wit v. 1 +-ing x .) z. The fact of knowing or 


one knows, a. Knowledge obtained or^osp.) 
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communicated ; information, „ 

warning. Chiefly in to get or have w. late ME 
Wi tting, ppl, a. late ME. [f. Wit v.* 
+ -IN© *.] a. advb. — Wittingly, b. Chiefly 
predic . : Aware, cognisant 150a c. Conscious 
as an agent ; that is consciously what the sb. 
denotes 1678. d. trnnsf of the action 1 Done 
consciously (and so with responsibility), delibe- 
rate *553* 

a. No man wyttyng and wyllynx wyl hurt hymselfe 
1338. d. The notion of w. and wilful vice 1879. 
Wittingite (wi'tiqait). 1868. [ad. G. 
wittingit, f. WUtingi in Finland ; flee -ITE 
Min. A variety of neotoclte. 

Wittingly (wrtirjli), adv. ME [f. prec. 
+ -ly *.] With knowledge or awareness of 
what one is doing; knowingly, consciously; 
often implying * designedly, deliberately \ 
Wittol (wi’tal). Obs . or arch. [Late ME. 
wetewold, app. formed after cokcwoldCuCKOl.D, 
with substitution of we/e Wit v . 1 for the first 
part of the word.] x. A man who is aware of 
and complaisant about the infidelity of his wife ; 
a contented cuckold, b. transf. (app. with pun 
on wit-all.) One who has little sense ; a half- 
witted person 1588. a. attrib. That is a wittol ; 
pertaining to or characteristic of a wittol ; 
transf half-witted 1604. 

I. Merry IV. il ii. 313, Hence Wi’ttolly a. having 
the character, or characteristic, of a w. 

Witty fwi-ti), o. [OE. wit(t)ig, f. Wit sb. 
+ -Y 1 .] tx. Having wisdom, wise -i6xx. 9. 
Having (good) intellectual ability ; intelligent, 
clever; skilful, capable. Obs. exc. dial. OE. 
+b. Crafty, cunning, wily, artful -1706. +3. 

transf. Showing or demanding intellectual 
ability ; (later, esp. of discourse) clever, ingeni- 
ous, or subtle in conception or expression 
-170a Tb. Skilfully devised for an evil pur- 
pose ; (of torment, etc.) ingeniously contrived 
-1686. f4. transf. Showing, or springing from, 

good judgement or discernment ; wise, discreet 
-1710. 5. Possessing wit , capable of or given 
to saying (or writing) brilliant or sparkling 
things, esp. in an amusing way 159a tb. 
Sharply critical, censorious, sarcastic >1748. 
6. Ol speech or writing : Characterized by or 
full of wit ; cleverly amusing, smartly faoetious 
or jocular ; t sarcastic 1588. 


Pm 7. viii. ta. The Fallacies that are often concealed 
in florid, witty or involved Discourses Locks. 3. I 
know a wench of excellent discourse, Prattle and wit- 
tie Shaks. b. My Mother, .says, 1 am too w. 1 An- 
glicfc, too pert Richahdsoh. 6 . He told the wittiest 
stories in tne world without omitting anything in them 
but the point Lytton. 

Witwall (wi'twol). Now dial. 1544. [a. 
G. fusittewal(e — M LG. wed dewale, early Flem. 
widewael .] +1. The Golden Oriole, Oriolsu 

galbula -1678. 9. The Green Woodpecker, 

Gecinus viridis , or the Greater Spotted Wood- 
pecker, Dendrocopus major x668. 

Wive (woi v) , v. f OE. wifian, f. wif W IFE.] 
x. intr. To take a wife, get married, marry. 9- 
To be a wife, act as a wife (rare) 1583. a. 
trans , To take to wife, make one's wife, wed (a 
woman) ; pa. pple. made or become a wife, 
married (to a man) 1599. 4. To furnish with 

a wife, obtain a wife for: chiefly in pa. pple. 
married (of a man). Obs. or arch, 1513. 5* To 
become the wife of, marry (a man). Obs. or 
arch. x6ax. 

s. Ther as myn herte is set ther wol I wvue Chaucke. 
3. It is no vulgar nature I have wived Mxrbdith. 4. 

3 Hen. IV, 1. Ti. 61. Hence Wiving vbl. sb. taking 
a wife, marrying, marriage. 

Wiwii(wf‘wO- 1849. [Maori, * 1 rushes*.] 
A New Zealand rush used to make an outer 
covering for the roof and walls of a house. 

Wi-wi * (wTwJ). Austral, slang. 1845. 
[ad. F. out, out yes, yes, taken as typical of the 
ranch language.] A Frenchman ; as //., the 
French. 

Wizard (wi*zoid), sb. and a* [Late ME. 
uysar(d, f. wys, wis Wise a. + -ARD.J A, sb. 
ti. A philosopher, sage. Often contempt, -1843. 
a. A man who is skilled in occult arts; la lata 
use. a man who practises witchcraft 1530. b. 
transf and fig. t esp. a man who ' does wonders’ 
ht his profession 1 in recent use often trivially 
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applied to an expert z6so. c. A witch-doctor 
or medicine-man 1845. 

1. Therefore the antique wlaards well inuented, That 
Venus of the fomy sea was bred Spenser. a. The 
Star-led Witards haste with odours sweet MilT. 1 
call myself a w. as well ; but that ’s only the polite 
term for conjurer 1851. b. The IV. of tk$ North, Sir 
Walter Scott. 

B. adj. x. Having the power* or properties of 
a wizard ; hence gen, having magical or witching 
power or inAuence 1579. a. Of, pertaining to, 
or associated with wizards or wizardry ; lienee 
gen . magic, enchanted, bewitched 1638. 

a. Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, Nor yet 
where Deva spreads her wisard stream Milt. Hence 
Wizard v. (rare) to practise wizardry upon, to hr- 
witch. Wi’zardly a. (now rare) of, pertaining to, 
characteristic of, or resembling a w. or wizardry. 

Wizardry (wfazudri). 1583. [f. Wizard 
sb. + -ry.] t. The art or practice of a wizard 
or wizards ; wizardly or magic skill ; witchcraft, 
a. fig, 4 Magical * or 4 bewitching * art, power, 
or inAuence 1884. 

Wizen (wrz’n), a, 178 6. [Clipped f. 

WlZKNED.J m WIZENED 9 . 

Wizen (wIVn), v, [OE. wisnian , iveos- 
ninn, f. Teut, +wis- ; cf. L. viescere to wither, 
W. gwyto (.* — *wirwo~) withered.] z. intr. Of 
plants : To dry up, shrivel, wither. ALo transf 
of persons, their features, etc. a. tram . To 
cans** to wither or shrivel. Sc. 1513. 
Wizened fwi's'nd), a. 1513. orig. Sc. 
and north, [f. prec. + -ed 1 , ] 1. Of plants, 

foliage, etc. j Dried up, withered, shrivelled, 
a. Of persons or animals, their features, etc. : 
Shrunken and dried up, thin and shrivelled 
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. l*hc w. pomegranate Hawthorns, a. A w, old 
hen instead of the plump pullet you look for M kssdith. 
transf. A w. old city hidden among the hills 1905. 
Wo (wdu), int. 1588. fvar. of Who int. ] 
1. In t vo ho, too ho ho, too ha ho x a falconer's 
call to a hawk ; also a lists, a. A call to a horse 
to stop. Also used in conjunction with other 
interjections, as x oo-back, wo-ho. 1787. 

a. I pulled very hard, and cried out. Wo I but be 
wouldn't ; and on 1 went galloping for the dear life 
Thackeray. Hence Wo v, intr, to call 'wo' to a 
hone. 

Woa (wJu), ini, 1840. [var. of Whoa 
iff/.] » prec. a. Hence Woa v. to stop ((runs. 
and intr.) with the call of * woa 
Woad (wjad), sb. [OE. wdd : — OTeut. 
*waido- [whence OF .gatds. It. guado), by-form 
of 'waisdo- (whence med.L. waisda , OF.guesde, 
F, guide) i ulterior connexions doubtful.] x. 
A blue dye-stuff prepared from the leaves of 
hat is tinctoria powdered and fermented : now 
generally superseded by indigo. 9. The plant 
I satis tinctoria , formerly extensively cultivated 
for the blue colouring matter furnished by it ; 
sometimes called Dyer's or Garden W. Also 
applied to other species of /satis, OE. b. 
Wild W., the plant Reseda Luteola 1578. 

s. At the Britons doe dye themselves wycb woade, 
which setteth a blewish color uppoo them 1563. 

Comb, t tw. -ashes, («) the ashes of burnt wine- 
lees, used by dyers) ( 6 ) the ashes of burnt wood used 


(rare), a dyer with w. 1 a cultivator of w. 

Wobble, wabble (wp*b'l), sb, 2699. [f. 
next.] The action or an act of wobbling ; an 
unsteady rocky motion or movement, b ,fl. 
(Austral.) A disease in cattle caused by eating 
the leaves of the palm-tree 1895. 

Wobble, wabble (wgb’l), v. 1657. 
fcorresp. to LG. wab(b)eln, t Teut. *wab~. 1 
1. intr. Of a person or animal : To move from 
side to side unsteadily or with uncertain direc- 
tion. b. Of a piece of mechanism, a top, a 
missile, etc. X677. c. To shake or quiver like 
a jelly or Aeshy body X748. <L To move un- 
steadily from side to side or backwards and 
forwards (without progression) 1858. a. fig. 
To hesitate or waver between different opinions 
or oourses of action ; to be Inclined to favour 
first one side and then the other 1884. 9. irons. 

To cause to move unsteadily from side to side 
1831. 

1. Such a figure / never mw on u bone !. .bumping 
when she trots, and wobbling when she ousters 1896. 
C. Her chin wobbled pathetically 1879. 

Comb, 1 w^uaw, a circular saw mounted askew on 
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its spindle so as to cut a groove wider than Its own 
thickness. Hence W o' b bier, one who or that which 
wobbles. Wo*bbly a, inclined to w. 

Wodeniam (w£e*daniz’m). rare. 1891. [f. 
Woden (see Odinism) + -ISM.] Odinism. 
Wodge (wpdg). dial, and colloq i860. 
Also wadge. [Cf. Wad sb, 1 and Wedge jA] 
A lumpy bundle or mass. Hence Wo’dgy a. 
Woe (won), ini,, adv,, sb., a, [Com. Indo- 
Eur. interjection, used as a natural exclam, of 
lament; OE. wfi, also wit \ — OTeut. *t oai ; cf. 
L. vse, Lett, wai, Olr.fi, and Wail v., Well- 
away.] A. int. and adv. I. As an exclam, of 
grief or lamentation : ■■ Alas I arch . Zl. Con- 
strued with dat. or its equivalent, i. In pro- 
phetic or denunciatory utterances, aaw.be to us 
— may affliction or distress light upon us ; w, is 
him cursed is he. Obs, or arch. OE. a. In 
merely declaratory statements of the type of 
ME. him is (full) wo ~ he is (much) distressed 
or grieved. Obs. exc. in w. is met 1 am dis- 
tressed, afflicted, unfortunate, grieved (now 
arch, and dial.). OE. 3. W. worth : may evil 
befall or light upon ; a curse upon : freq. in phr. 
w. worth the day, (the while, the time), arch. 
ME b. Similarly, W. betide you (etc.): In 
mod. use colloq. m You (etc.) will get into 
trouble (if . .). late ME. 4. Without vb. OE. 
tg. To do or work (a person) w. i to indict dis- 
tress or trouble upon ; to do harm to OE. 

z. W. is him whoso bed is made in hell i6jt6. 3. 
Then they all wept again, and cryed out : Oh, Wo 
worth the day Bunyan. IV. worth me l used ocean. - 
tV. is me. 4. Then w. mine eyes vnlesse they beautic 
see Greknb. Now wae to thee, thou cruel lord, A 
bluidy man 1 trow thou be Burns. 

B. sb. 1. A condition of misery, affliction, or 
distress ; misfortune, trouble, poet . or rhet. ME. 
b. in conjunction with weal ME. c. In particu- 
larized use: chieAy pi.. Misfortunes, troubles, 
griefs, late ME. 9. Sorrow, grief, anguish (as 
a state of mind or feeling). Obs. or merged in x. 
ME. 3. An utterance of the word * woe* in 
denunciation ; an anathema, curse, late ME. 

1 . The Fruit Of that Forbidden Tree, whose mortal 
tast Brought Death into the World, and all our w. 
Milt. c. One w. makes another w. seeme lesse 
Drayton. 3. Ilia wo denounced against our original 
mother Scott. 

C. adj. (orig. and chieAy predic.) x. Grieved, 
wretched, miserable, sorrowful. Obs. exc. Sc. 
and n. dial. ME. b. attrib. Obs. or dial. 1670. 
t9. Of an event, situation, etc.) Woeful, miser- 
able, 4 sorry 4 -1795. 

\. An* mouy a time my heart's been wae Burns. 
Poor Queen I. . 1 was wae to look at her, wae to think 
of her Mrs. Carlyle. She was not there, and my 
heart is w. R. Bridges. b. I am a w. woman this 
heavy day 1778. a. Oh 1 woe it is to think So many 
men shall never see the sun Go down 1 Southry. 

Woe-begone (wdu*bfg|to), a. (sb.) ME. 
[From constructions in which an object is 
governed by a compound tense of Bkgo w. 
(q.v., sense 4), as me is woe begone — woe has 
beset me.] x. * Beset with woe'; oppressed 
with misfortune, distress, sorrow, or grief. Obs. 
or arch, a* Of persons in respect of their looks, 
manner, etc. : Exhibiting or betraying a state 
of distress, misery, anguish, or grief z8oa. b. 
as sb. A w. creature 1879. 

1. Euen ituch a man, so faint, so spiritless*. So dull, 
so dead in look*, so woe-be-gone Shako. a. A poor 
mendicant. .old and woebegone Ix>CKHAirr. transf. 
It was the most woebegone excavation, .you ever saw 

t86s. 

Woeful (w*-ffil), a. ME. [f. Woz/d.+ 
-pul (Revived or newly formed c 1750.)] x. 
Full of woe j afflicted with sorrow, distress, or 
misfortune ; sorrowful, mournful a. Of times, 
places, etc. : Fraught with woe, affliction, or 
misery; miserable ME. 3. In weakened or 
trivial senses : Such as to excite commiseration 
or dissatisfaction $ * grievous ' j ' pitiful 4 de- 
plorable 4 wretched T 1619. 4. Tn comb, with 

another adj., as w.-wan ; also advb. — woefully 
175a 

i. A w. wight was he 180s. s. The wofalett anni* 
veraary in the whole year H awtmorkk. j. What woful 
stuff this madrigal would be Port, So Woe'fulneee. 
Woesome (Sc. waeaoene) a. woeful. 

Woefully (w^’fttU), adv. 239a prec. 
+ -ly 1 .] z. Miserably ; mournfully, sadly, arch. 
a. Grievously, deplorably. 4 sadly 4 1648. 

a. Thou hast once wofnlly, irreparably deceived me 
Goldsm. 
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Woggle (wfrg’l), a 1648. Variant of 

Waggle v , 

Wogul, vogul (vr-, v#>*gul). 1780. [Rus- 
sian voguli , G. Wogul, etc.] One of a tribe of 
the Ugrian stock Inhabiting Tobolsk and Perm. 
Woke, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Wake v. 

Wo-ken, ppl. a. ran. 1649. [pa. pple. 
of Wake v , j Awakened. 

Wold (wdeld). [Com. Teut ; OE. (Anglian) 
wald (WS. weald, artificially preserved as 
Weald) t — OTeut. *waljus ; ulterior relations 
doubtful. After the early 16th c.,the word became 
restricted to local (toponymic) usage, from which 
the gen. literary use in tense 3 was derived.] 
fl. Forest, forest land ; wooded upland -1450. 
fa. A hill, down -1513. 8* A piece of open 

country t a plain ; in later use chieAy, an ele- 
vated tract of open country or moorland ; also 
collect, pi. or sing, rolling uplands ME. 4. 
Used in speciAc designations of certain hilly 
tracts in England, viz. the hill country of the 
East and North Ridings (Yorkshire Wolds), 
the Cotswold district, the hilly districts of 
Leicestershire and Lincolnshire 147a. 

3. Swithold footed thrice the old Shark On they 
went, through wild and over w. Scott. The long 
pure line of the rising w. X905. 

Wolf (wulf), sb. PL wolves (wulvx). 
[Com. Teut. ; OE. wulf : — OTeut. *wulfot , : — 
Indo-Eur. *wlq v ot (Skr. xfkas, Gr. Ksjkox, L. 
lupus ).] x. A somewhat large canine animal 
(Cants lupus) found in Europe, Asia, and N 
America, hunting in packs, and noted for its 
fierceness and rapacity. Also applied, with or 
without defining word, to various other species 
of Cants resembling or allied to this. b. In 
comparisons, with allusion to the fierceness or 
rapacity of the beast OE. 9. A figure or repre- 
sentation of a wolf 156a. b. Ash-on . The con- 
stellation Lupus 1551. a. Applied to other 
animals in some way resembling wolves, a. (a) 
In S. Africa, a hyena ; (b) a Tasmanian marsu- 
pial, Thylacinus cynocephalus 181 a. b. A name 
for various voracious fishes (after Gr. Xvteot, 
L. lupus) 15^5. ©. A name for various destruc- 
tive insect larvae, esp. that of the w.-moth, 
which infests granaries 168a. 4. A person or 

being having the character of a wolf ; one of a 
cruel, ferocious, or rapacious disposition OE. 
+b. Applied to a person, etc. that should be 
hunted down like a wolf -1638. 6* As a type 

of a destructive or 4 devouring * agency, esp. 
hunger or famine ; often in such phrases as to 
kerf the w.from the door (now always — to ward 
oft hunger or starvation) 1470. b. Applied to 
a ravenous appetite or craving for food 1576. 
8. A name for certain malignant or erosive 
diseases in men and animals; esp m Lupus z. 
Obs. or dial. 1559. 7. A name for apparatus 

of various kinds. +a. An ancient military en- 
gine with sharp teeth, employed for grasping 
fiattering-rams used by besiegers -163a, b. A 
kind of fishing-net 1795. c. Textile Afanuf. 
A willow or wiTly 1875. 8. A/us. [after G. wolf) 

a. 4 The harsh howling sound of certain chords 
on keyed instruments, particularly the organ, 
when tuned by any form of unequal tempera- 
ment * (Grove) ; a chord or Interval character- 
ized by such a sound 1788. b. In Instruments 
of the viol class, a harsh sound due to faulty 
vibration In certain notes 1876. 

s. The wolves bowled from the prairies Lomr, b* 
Hog in sloth, Foxe In stealth, Wolfe in greedinesee 
Shahs. Th* Awynan came down like the w. an the 
fold Byron. 3. b. The Pike.. is celled the Wolfe 
of the water 1634. 4. to. 3 Hen. V/, il iv. 19. 5. 

That Hce or Shoe should have wherewith to amort 
both,.. at least to keep the Woolf from the dour, otaer' 
wise Were a men madnea to marry 1843. 

Phrases. Te try to raise a false alarm (to alloskm 

to the fable of the shepherd boy who deluded people 
with faiee cries ef * Wolf 1 1 Te keep the m from 
the deers sec 9. A w. in a lamb's shin, in sheeps 
clothing, etc., e parson who conceals malicious fasten* 
tieos under an appearance of festleoem or friendtt- 
9 On allusion to Mntt. vii. x jX Te tee or knee 
»•«.(■ Gr. Adeev etch to be tongue-tied 
(from the old belief that a man aa seeing a w. lost his 
voice). Te wnhe a sleeping «*, to Invite trouble or 


attrib. and Cemk us ta tub, •hunter, finch t 
berry, • N. Amur, shrub, Syt nfh e rie arpme occidental 
Hs, allied to the anowberry 1 *flf th, a large and vara, 
emus sea-fifth, Aum rrki ehas Input, having r 
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Sharp tooth and adibla flash | also applied to other 
flakes of the same genus t -moth, a moth, Tinea 
granetta, infesting granaries ; -akin, the skin or pelt 
oftv.it garment) etc. made of this: -spider, a 
spider of the family Lycosidm, which hunts after and 
springs upon its prey. b. Combs, with genitive: 
wolfs claw, dub-moss. 

Wolf (wulf), v. 1869. [f. prec.] *• trans. 
To eat like a wolf; to devour ravenously. a. 
To delude with false alarms 1910. 

i.[Shel used to w. her food with her fingers xB6s. 

Wolf-dog. 165a. [Cf. G. wo/fshund.] 1. 
Any of several large varieties of dog formerly 
kept for hunting wolves, esp. the Irish greyhound 
or wolf-hound, a. A cross of a domestic dog 
and a wolf 1736. 3. Alsatian to., the official 

name adopted by the Kennel Club for the Ger- 
man sheep-dog or shepherd-dog (deutscher 
schdferhund) 1934. 

Wolffian (vp-lfifin, wu*lfi£n), a. 1844. [f. 
name of K. F. Wolff ( 1733*94). German embryo- 
logist + -IAN.] Ana/, and Zool. In W. body, 
the mesonephron or primitive kidney ; either of 
the two renal organs of the embryo of verte- 
brates ; so W. duct . 

Wolf-hound. 1893. - Wolf-dog 1. 

Russian to. (or borzoi), a slender type with silky, 
osu. white, hair. Irish to., a heavy type, resembling 
the deerhound, with a hard wiry coat. 

Wolfi&n (vp-lfiin, wtrlfi&n), a* and sb. 1 
1791. [f. name of Christian Wolf or Wolff 
(1679-1754), German philosopher + -1 an.] a. 
adj. Pertaining to the philosophical system of 
Wolf, which was an eclectic adaptation ol 
Leibnitsianism and scholasticism. B. sb. An 
adherent of this system. 

Wo~lfiaa (see prec.) a . 2 and sb 2 1875. [f- 
name of F. A. 1759-1824). German philo- 

logist + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to F. A 
Wolf or his theory regarding the Homeric 
poems. B. sb. One who accepts this theory, 

Wolfish (wu lfij), a . 1570. [f. Wolf sb. 

4 -lSH *.] x. Of or pertaining to a wolf or 
wolves. +b. Abounding in wolves. Collins. 
9. Characteristic of, befitting, or resembling 
that of a wolf 1674. 8* Resembling a wolf, 

wolf-like 1775. b. Ravenously hungry. U.S. 
col loo. 1848. 

a. 1 no eyes of the three men, with a fierce and w. 
glare Lyttom. Hence Wo’lflah-ly ado. 

Wo*lfling. ME. [-LING 1 .] A young er 
little wolf. 

Wolfram (wu*lfr&m, vp-lfrflm). 1757. [a. 
G., of obsc. formation; perh. f. wolf wolf + 
rahm cream, or MHG. r&m dirty mark, soot.] 
1. Min, A native tungstate of iron and manga- 
nese. a. The metal tungsten, obtained from 
this 1845. 

a/ /rib. I W. lamp, -steel — Tungsten lamp, steel j 
-ochre -» Tunoitiii. 

Wolf's-bane (wn-lfsbAn), fwolfbane. 
1548. (f. genit. of Wolf sb. + Bane sb., render- 
ing L. lycoctonmm , a. Gr. A vkoxt 6 *ov, f. A uxor 
WOLF + rror- (: rrir-) to slay.] A plant of the 
genus A coni turn , esp. A. lycoctonum, with dull 
yellow flowers, occurring in mountainous re- 
gions in Europe. Also applied to Arnica mon- 
tana (winter w.) t and to the winter aconite, 
Eranthis kyemalis. 

Wo'lTa-head, wolf-head. OE. z. The 
head of a wolf; a figure of this. e.g. as a 
heraldic bearing, a. Old English Law. A cry 
for the pursuit of an outlaw as one to be hunted 
down like a woif; transf. an outlaw ME. 

Wo lfskin, late ME. The skin or pelt of 
a wolf, or a garment made of this. 

Wo*lf fr-milk* 1575. X* The sun-spurge, 
Euphorbia Helioscopia , having an acrid milky 
Juice. a. The milk of a wolf *847. 

Wollaatonlte (wn-bstanait). 1893. Tf. 
name of W. H. Wollaston (1766-1898), chemist 
and physicist +-ITE ».] Min. Native metasili- 
eate of calcium ; tabular spar. , 

Wdv# (wulv), v. 170a. [f. inflexional 

stem of Wolf sb.\ 1. intr. (also with it). To 
behave like a wolf, play the wolf. e. Of an 
organ 1 To give forth a hollow walling sound 
like the howl of a wolf, from deficient wind- 
supply 2864. So Wo'lver (rare), one who be- 
haves like a wolf, a ravenous or savage feature; 

Ob- 


one who eearehes or hunts for wolves 2393. 

Wotvorono^-lne (wn'lyo|pi)» »S74* I ( 

A(Qen Klin). # (Fr. put), tl (Gcr. Miller). d {Fr. dame). #(<***)< 
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scurely f . inflexional stem of Wolf sb. 1 z. The 
glutton (Gulo lusetu), now esp. the N. Amer. 
variety. 9. The fur of the wolverene 1596. 3. 

A nickname for an inhabitant of Michigan. So 
W. State, Michigan. 1835. 
tWo'lvlah,*. late ME. [f. too to-, inflexional 
stem of Wolf sb .] — Wolfish -18x7. 

The w. howl Blakk. If superstition and despotism 
have been suffered to let in their woolvish sheep 
CoLKBIDGB. 

Woman (wu*m&n), sb. PL women (wK 
men). [OE. wifmon(n , - mon(n , pi. wifmen(n, 
f. u;// woman, WIFE 4 mon(n Man sb. A forma- 
tion peculiar to English, and not extant In the 
earliest period of OE. In the mod. period five 
pronuncs. of the sing, have been current: wu*- 
m&n, wii'mftn, WP'mftn, irmftn, trmfln. The 
last four are now only in vulgar or dial, use ; 
[u’mftn) was in educated use in the early 19th c. 
The standard sing, form represents a divergence 
(due to the rounding influence of w) from the 
normal phonetic development, which is pre- 
served in the (wi-) of the pi.] x. An adult 
female human being, b. genetically without 
article t The female human being ; the female 
sex. Hence gen. woman s mm womanly, female, 
feminine. Oli c. pi. in pregnant use with 
ref. to (irregular) intercourse with women ME. 
d. As a mode of address. Now fexc. dial.) 
used chiefly derogatorily or joc. ME. e. With 
allusion to qualities attributed to the female sex, 
as mutability, proneness to tears, or physical 
weakness ; also to their position of Inferiority or 
subjection, late ME. f. (Now always with the.) 
The essential qualities of a woman; womanly 
characteristics ; occas. the feminine side or as- 
pect 16x1. g. In contrast, explicit or implicit, 
with * lady ’ 1788. +ta. In the x6th and 17th cc. 
freq. with play on a pseudo-etymol. association 
with woe -1653. a - A female servant, esp. a 
lady's maid or personal attendant Often pi. OE. 
3. fa. A lady-love, mistress, b. A kept mistress, 
paramour. ME. 4. A wife. Now only dial, and 
U.S. 1450. 5. The reverse of a coin, in ret to 

the figure of Britannia upon it X785. 

1. 1 saw women acte, a thing that I neuer saw be- 
fore 1611. A perfect W., nobly planned, To warn, to 
comfort, and command Woaosw. A girl she was not, 
but a w. of at least nine and twenty 1889. Provbs. A 
woman, asse, and walnut-tree, the more you beat, the 
better be 1639. Three Women make a Market 1659. 
Little to., a female child : also, an affectionate or play- 
ful form of address to a girl or young w n esp. one in 
whom womanly qualities are conspicuous. New to. 
(Hist.), aw, of 'advanced ' views, advocating the inde- 
pendence of her sex and defying convention. b. W. 
is the glory of all created existence But you. madam, 
are mors than w. 1 Richardson. C. Aboue all tbynges 
let hym keepe hym self from Women 1577. e. Frailty, 
thy name is w. Shaks. Don't make such a fusst 
you're as bad as a w. 1850. f. Teach her to subdue 
The w. in her nature 183s. g. Defendant pleaded 
. .that the person described as a w. was In fact a lady 
1847. b. A woman 1 As who saith, woe to the man 1 
1546. a. In Town I visit none but the Women of 
Women of Quality Fielding. From Mrs. Crouch, 
ma'am, her Grace's w. 1808. 4. Merry IV. n. iL 303. 

attrib. and Comb . simple attrih. or appos. “ 

' feminine ', 1 womanly ', 4 female as to friend , 
guard, helper, slave, wit \ W.-boat *= women s-boat \ 
-grown a., tnat has become a w. I w. movement, 
the movement for the emancipation of women, or 
the recognition and extension of women's rights.: 
•suffrage, the right of women to vote in public 
affairs, b. Comb, with woman's , women, women* s 1 
woman's, women'o-boat, s boat to be used by 
women only = Oomiak; women’s courses —Cat a* 
mkniai women-house. Sc. a buildinq set apart for 
women only* woman's man, a lady a man, a gal- 
lant. Hence Womandom, the realm of women, 
womankind. WoTnanfully ado. {phest manfully) 
with womanly courage or perseverance 1 like a w, of 
spirit. tWomanhead - Womanhood. Woman* 
lam, advocacy of or enthusiasm for tha rights, achieve- 
ments, etc. of women. Worn amity (after humanity) 
rare, the normal disposition or character of woman- 
kind. Womanless a. without a w. or women * hav- 
ing or containing no women. W o*manneos {rare), 
woma nliness. 

Woman (wrrmin), v. 1595* [f* P**c.3 +x. 

Nonce-uses. a. intr. To become woman-like ; 
with it. to behave as a woman. b. trans. To 
make like s woman in weakness or subservience, 
c* P<*' ppl*. Accompanied by a woman. -1613. 
s. trans. To furnish or provide with women ; 
to equip with a staff of women. (After MAN v.) 
1706. 8* To address (contemptuously) us 

* woman 7 : see prec. x d. 1740* 
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S* She call'd her another time Fat-fhce and woman VI 
her most violently Richajidson. 

Wcrman-chlld. PL wo*men-childresL 
arch. 1558. A female child. 

Woman-bAiter. 1607. One who bates 
women, s misogynist 

Womanhood (wmaa&nhud). late ME. x* 
The state or condition of being a woman, b. 
The state of being a grown woman ; the period 
of life succeeding to girlhood 1608. 9. The dis- 
position, character, or qualities natural to a 
woman or womankind ; womanliness, late ME. 
8* Women collectively, womankind X593. 

s. She.., contrarie to Gods lawe, and the honest 
estate of w M was clothed in mans apparell 1568. 

Womanish (wu-m&nij), a. late ME. [-ish* 
9. ] i. Of or belonging to a woman or women ; 
used or done by women. Now rare. 9. Cha- 
racteristic of or proper to a woman or women ; 
womanly, feminine, late ME. b. In derogatory 
use. late ME 8* Resembling a woman, woman- 
like : in later use chiefly derogatory, late ME. 
1. Spinning, weaving, and the like w. chares 


,.wer like to be but friuolous <1 
Hence Wo*m&nlah-ly 


a. b. Her questions 
womannish *538. 

•ness. 

Womanize (wirm&naix), v. 1593. [f. 
Woman sb. + -ize.] x. trans. To make a 
woman of (a man) ; gen. to render effeminate, 
fa. intr. To become womanlike ; to behave like 
a woman -1736. 8- To consort illicitly with 
women (, colloqi) 1893. Hence Wo’manirer, one 
who goes after or consorts illicitly with women. 

Womankind (wu*m&nkaind). late ME. [f. 
Woman sb. + Kind xA] i. The female part of 
the human race ; women in general. 9. The 
women of & family, household, company, 
country, etc. ; (one's) women-folk 1573. fg. A 
female human being; a woman -1823. 

( 1 . 1 do admire Of w. but one Cowraa. a. The perseca* 
tion which his w. had inflicted upon him Thackeray. 

Womanlike (wn*mflnlaik), a. and adv. 
1440. [f. Woman sb. + -like.J A. adj. Like, 
resembling, or characteristic of a woman or 
women ; in derogatory use, womanish, effemi- 
nate. B. adv. In a manner characteristic of 
women, after the fashion of women; like a 
woman 1440. 

Looking, w., straight on to the purpose she had in 
view 1857. 

Wo-manlinecB. 1538. [f. next + -ness.] 
The quality of being womanly ; womanly cha- 
racter. 

Womanly (wn*mflnli), a. ME. [f. W oman 
sb. + -LT *.] l . Possessing the attributes proper 
to a woman ; having the qualities (as of gentle- 
ness, devotion, etc.) characteristic of women % 
also said of these qualities or of actions which 
exhibit them, late ME. b. In derogatory use, 
with ref. to the bad qualities attributed to 
women ME. 9 . Having the character of, befit- 
ting or characteristic ot a woman as con- 
trasted with a girl 1709. 3. Belonging or 

proper to the female sex 1863. 

s. D. Has she baffled me by some piece of w. jug- 
glery T x86a. a A very little girl. .wearing a w. sort 
of bonnet much too large for her Dickkns. 

Wo*manly 9 adv. Obs. march. ME. [f. as 
prec. ; see -LV *.] In a womanly manner ; like 
a woman. 

Wo a nuUMemnt 2599* A female ser- 
vant 

Woman's rights* Also women's rights* 
1840. The rights claimed by women of equal 
privileges and opportunities with men. Hence 
Woman's (women's) fighter, a believer in ot 
s upp orter of womans rights. 

Womb(w0m), sb. [Com. Tent.; OE.I vamb 9 
womb ; ulterior relations obsc.] f i* — Belly. 
a. The abdomen >1684. b.The stomach (as the 
receptacle of food) *2756. 9. The uterus OE 

3. transf. A hollow space or cavity, or some- 
thing conceived as such (e.g. the depth of night) 
OE. 4. Jig. A place or medium of conception 
and development ; a place or point of origin and 

* rowth _ „ 

t. a. a Hen. TV, iv. QL 93* S» Vaa tooth com w s rt 

of the night, Hunie your chariot into belt black 
wombs Mamvom. 4. Soma vnbome sorrow, tips la 
fortunes wombs Shaks. Hence Womb a trams, to 
enclose as in a w. Wombod (wind) a having a w* 
hel^fef « specified kind). Won “ 


(rare) 1 


fonby(*(N)a 

avipg a w-like cavity 1 hollow* 


h (thdre). i QFr. d(€fr # lm^ nntb)» 



WOMBAT 

Wombat (wymbaet). 1798. [Native Aus- 
tralian name. J Any of the burrowing marsu- 
pials of thegenus Phascohmys, native toS. Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, characterised by a thick 
heavy body, short legs, and a general resem- 
blance to a small bear. 

Womenfolk (wi-mdntfak). 1833. [f. pi. 

of Woman j*. + Folk.] a. Women collectively, 
womankind. Now dial. b. The women of a 
household, a party, or the like : dial, the female 
servants. 

Womenklnd (vri'mAnkoind). late ME. [f. 
asprec. + Kind sb.] i. — Womankind x. a. - 
Womankind a. 1648. 

1. This behaviour disgusted Mr. Bousfield with w. 
iSBoi a. The old gentleman evidently took a secret 
priae in bis w. 185a. 

Won, wane (won, wd*n), v. Obs . exc. Sc. 
and a. dial., and arch. [OE. wunian : — OTeuL 
Hounbjan, -sejan, related to Wit AN v.. Win 
rA*] I. x. intr. To stay habitually, dwell, live 
(in a place or with some one). fa. To con- 
tinue to be, remain: to have existence, live 
-1633. +3. tram. To dwell in, Inhabit -1600. 

til. intr. To be accustomed or used to do some- 
thing -164a. 

To bo wont t see Wotrr pa. ppU. . 

Won (won), ppl. a. 1500. Pa. pple. of 
Win v. 

A w. battle Scott, 

Wonder (wpndai), sb. [OE. wundor — OS 
vmndar , OHO. wuntar, ON. undr; origin 
unkn.] L Something that causes astonishment. 
1. A marvellous object; a marvel, prodigy, b. 
Marvellous character or quality ; marvels col- 
lectively ME. c. (transf. from II. 1.) The ob- 
ject of astonishment (usu. Implying profound 
admiration) for a particular country, age, or the 
like 1591. d. A marvellous specimen or example 
(of something) 1721. e. U.S. — Cruller 1848. 
a. A deed performed or an event brought about 
by miraculous or supernatural power; a miracle. 
arch. OE. tb. An extraordinary natural oc- 
currence, csp. when regarded as supernatural 
or taken as an omen or portent. Chiefly pi. 
-168 x. 3. A marvellous act or achievement 
ME. 4 .gen. An astonishing occurrence, event, 
•r fact ; a wonderful thing ME. 

I. The seven wonders of the world f* L septem 
mirn. mirmcula, or spectacula), the seven monuments 
regarded As the most remarkable structures of ancient 
times. Mine days* w . : see Nik* a. b. Great tbings 
and full of w. in our eares Milt. c. She *s the w. of 
the Court, And talke oth' Towne 1639. Worlds w., 
the Marvel of Peru. a. To do or work wonders , to 
perform miracle* 3. To work , do, or perform won- 
ders. to do marvellous acts or bring about marvellous 
results 1 hence gen. to do surprising things 1 Inspired 
by your Ladyship's approbation, my steward haa 
really done wonders Disrakli. 4. Bee yon in the 
Parke about midnight,, .and you shall see wonders 
Shake. 

Phrases. To os tv.., marvellously, wonderfully, mar- 
vellously welt (Obs. or arch.) It is (was. were, etc.) 
ne tiK. it is (etc.) not surprising ; tun. with dependent 
that- or (f clause. Also, without vb.. Me w. that, 
if. or though ; similarly Small w. that (etc.), what 
sa if.,t Also intojectionally in (and) no w.l.and 
what w.'t The w. is... what Is surprising la. . For 
a w.. as an Instance of a surprising fact t strange to 
say. In the name of w.. used with an interrogative 
word to give emphasis to a question. 

H. x. The emotion excited by the perception 
of something novel and unexpected, or inex- 
plicable ; astonishment mingled with perplexity 
or bewildered curiosity. Also, the state of mind 
in which this emotion exists, MEL +b. Pro- 
found admiration -1607. a. ft Wonder v. a.] 
A state of wondering (whether, etc.), rare. 1852. 

1. Satan. .Looks down with w.at the sudden view Of 
all this world st once Milt. b. Mach, l ilL 9a. 

HL attrib. and Comb., as t o.-book, •child, 
•story, h World ; u slaving, struck adjs. j wl- 
monger 1553. 

f Wonder, a. MEL [repr. OE. wundor 
Wonder tb. in compounds, as wundorcrsefl 
marvellous skill or power.} Wonderful, won- 
drous, marvellous -1590. 

Wonder (wp*ndw), v. [OE. wundrian, L 
Wonder jA] x. intr. To feel or be affected 
with wonder; to be struck with surprise or 
astonishment, to marvel. Also occas. to express 
wonder In speech, a. Usu. with clause : To ask 
oneself In wonderment ; to feel some doubt or 
curiosity (how, whether, why, etc.) ; to be dc- 


drotis to know or learn MEL +$. tram. To re- 
gard with wonder ; to marvel at -1821. b. 
impels, pass. It is to be wondered — it is to be 
wondered at. Now rare or Obs. 16*4. 

x. That to hymaelf. .he seme a ttoute felow and one 
to be wondered at 1549. I w. of this being heere to* 
gether Shaks. I w. that you will still be talking, 
signior Benedicke, no body market you Shaks. 1 w. 
at you Richardson. He wondered to hear a Man of 
his Sense talk after that Manner Addison. / shouldn't 
w. (colloq.), 1 should not be. surprised (if. etc.), a. I 
w. I, colloq. exclam, expressing doubt, incredulity, or 
reserve of judgement Hence Wo ndering vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a.. *iy etdv. 

Wo’nder, adv. Obs. or arch, (in later use 
5 r.) MEL [Partly OEL wundor Wonder sb. 
in compounds; partly OE. wundrum. advb. 
dat pi. of wundorT] Wondrously, marvellously ; 
exceedingly, very. 

Wonderful (wtrndaiful), a., ( sb .), and adv. 
[Late OE. wunderfull, f. Wonder j£. + -ful,] 
A. adj. Full of wonder; such as to excite won- 
der or astonishment ; marvellous ; sometimes 
used trivially, — surprisingly large, fine, excel- 
lent, etc. b. The w. s that which is wonderful. 
fAlso sb. pi. wonderful things. 1727. 

Whereof ensued unto me . . a wonderfull payne in 
my stomacke 15061. There be three things which 
are too wonderfull for met yea foure, which I know 
not Prero. xxx. 18. He trimmed his whiskers, and 
put on a w. waistcoat x88a 

B. adv. Wonderfully. Now dial, late MEL 
Hence WomderfuHy adv.. -ness. 
Wonderland (wzrndaileencl). 1790. [£ 

Wonder sb. + Land sb. Cf. G. wundtrland.] 

a. An imaginary realm of wonder and faery. 

b. A country, realm, or domain which is full 
of wonders or marvels. 

a. Alice's Adventures in Wonderland Lewis Cab- 
roll. b. The w. of molecular physics 1003. 

Wonderment(wxrndajmSnt). LhM j liter- 
ary. 1535, [f. Wonder v. +-ment.] i.Thc 
or a state of wonder, b. An expression of won- 
der 1 chiefly in to make a w.. to express wonder 
<553* »• An object of or matter for wonder ; a 

wonderful thing 154a. b. A wonderful example 
or instance (^/something) z6o6. 3* Wonderful 
quality 1596. 

1. Whom alL.gasd vpon with gaping w. Spbksbr. 
a. It ' » a w. to me . . how you got us 00x841. 

fWo-nders, a. and adv. ME. [gen it. of 
Wonder sb. ; a Scand. idiom : cf. MSw. under s .] 
= Wondrous a. and adv. -1602. 
Wo-nder-work. [OE. wundorweorc, L 
Wonder sb. 4- Work j*. In mod. use a new 
formation.] 1. A marvellous or miraculous 
act ; a miracle. 9. A wonderful work or struc- 
ture ME. 3. Marvellous work or workmanship 

a. ^Vonder* works of God and Nature's hand Byron. 

Wo-nder-woTker. 1599. [f. Wonder 

sb. + Worker ; tr. med.L. thaumatvrgus. Gr. 
Oavparovpyos.] One who performs wonders \ 
esp. a worker of miracles ; a thaumaturge. 

That he may be accounted a atupendious W., a Crea- 
tour of his Croatour H. Mou. So WondtMrOTk* 
ing ppl. a. 

Wondrous fw9*ndr9s), A and adv. literary. 
1500. [Alteration of Wonders a. by substitu- 
tion of suffix -ous, after marvellous.] Won- 
derful. 

A fiaire young man, Of w. beautie Spkhsrr. Some 
of Serpent kinds W. In length and corpulence Milt. 

B. adv. In a wondrous manner ; to a wonder- 
foldfgref X557. 

They tell me she Is grown w. pretty Richardson. 
Hence Womdroua-ly adv^ HMS. 
tWone, sbX [ME. wune, wane, aphetic f. 
OEL gewuna, £ Teut. *ga - Y* + *wun- WON v.] 
x. Habit, custom -1563. a. A dwelling-place, 
abode ; spec, this world -X748. 
fWone, sb* ME. [prob. a. ON. vdn ; see 
N.E.D.] A dwelling place j a country -1570. 
fWone, sb.* ME [a. ON. vdn.] L Hope, 
expectation ; opinion, belief -1583. CL Re- 
sources, abundance, wealth -2570. 

Woo*, v. : see Won v . 

RWcmga-WOngR (W/*i)giwpT]g*). Austral. 
1837. [Native name.] An Australian pigeon, 
Ltucosaixia plcata. 

Wonky (wf-qki), a. slmg. 19.5. [JW 
cffuLj $h*ky; ailing. 

Wonniqg, wwjfaft vU. tk Pit., Ha L 


WOOD 

or arch. [OE warning, f. wunian "Won a] x# 
The action or state of dwelling or abiding, a* 
A place of habitation, dwelling-plaee OE 3. A 
dwelling-house or dwelling-room, dwelling, 
habitation OE 

Wont (wJunt ; now chiefly U.S. went), sb. 
arch* 153a [Early history and origin doubt- 
ful.] Habitual or customary usage, custom, 
habit 

As merry as that fellow Joyce could make us with 
bis mad talking, after the old w. Paws. Use and w. 1 
see Us* sb. 11 . 3. 

Wont (wJant ; now chiefly U.S. went), a 
arch. 1440. [f. Wont pa. pple. or back-formar 
tion from Wonted.] 1. tram . To make (a 
person, etc.) accustomed or used to. b. ref. 
(rarely intr. for reft.) 1603. a. intr. To be wont 
or accustomed ; to be in the habit of (doing that 
which is expressed by the inf.) 1547. 

a. Talbot is taken, whom we w. to feare Shaks. To 
bouze old Wine, mad Pindar wonted 1700. 

Wont (w<?«nt ; now chiefly U.S. wont), pa. 
Pple. and ppl. a • [OE. gewvnod, pa. pple. of 
£ ewvnian WON t'.] A. pa. pple. +x. Accus- 
tomed, used to, familiar with -1530. 9. Con- 

jugated with the verb 1 to be * and const, inf. t 
Accustomed, used ; in the habit of (doing some- 
thing). Also without inf. OE b. Conjugated 
with the verb * to have ’ : in had w., bad been 
accustomed. Now rare. 1594. 

a. He was wonte to boete, hrage, and to brace Skel- 
ton. The longer your letters were^ the more they 
were woont to please meo 1647. All is going on as It 
was w. Dickens. 

tB. ppl. a. - Wonted B. -1596. 

Won't (w<**nt), colloq. contraction of woKJ) 
not « will not . Also as sb. ~ refusal. 
Wonted (wanted ; now chiefly U.S. 
wanted), /<*.///*. and ppl. a. late ME. [Either 
£ Wont sb. + -ed, or an extension of Wont 
pa. pple.] A. pa. pple. ti . - Wont pa. pple. a. 
-16 ra. 9. » Wont fa. pple. 1. Now U.S. 
16x0. b. absol. Made familiar with one's en- 
vironment. Now U.S. x6io. 

a She was w. to the Place, she said, and would not 
Remove 169a. 

B. ppl. a. Accustomed, customary, usual 
Now arch . or U.S. late ME. 

E'en in our Ashes live their w. Fires Gray. Hence 
Wo*nted-ly adv. (now rare or Obs.), -noas (rare). 

Woo (w u), v. Now literaty. [Late OE. 
wdfian intr. (btodfian tin. ns.), of obsc. origin.] 
L intr. (or absol.) 1. To solicit or sue a woman 
in love ; to court, make love. a. To make 
solicitation or entreaty ; to sue for 1615. 

x. To wo is a pleasure in a young man, a (salt In an 
old 1670. 

II. tram. x.To sue to or solicit (a woman) in 
love, esp. with a view to marriage; to court 
ME 0. To move or invite by alluring means; 
to entreat or solicit alluringly, late ME. 3. To 
•u^ for or solicit the possession or achievement 
of; hence fig. to 'court*, 'invito*, 'tempt* 
144a 

x. Wooe hlr, win Mr, and wear® Mr Ltlt. See that 
you come Not to wooe honour, but to wed It Shaki. 
a I..will w. my pillow For thoughts more tranquil 
Hyson. 

Wood (wud), sb. [OE widu, wiodu , later 
wudu t — OTeut. +wiaus (also in OHG. and 
ON.), reL to Olr .fid tree, wood.] L fi. A tree 
-MEL 9. A collection of trees growing more or 
less thickly together (esp. naturally, as dist. from 
a plantation), of considerable extent, usu. larger 
than a grave or copse (but including these), and 
smaller than nforest\ a piece of ground covered 
with trees OE. b. Woods and Forests, more 
fully Woods, Forests , and Land Revenues, a 
department of the Civil Service 1803. 3. With- 
out article : Wooded country, woodland ; trees 
collectively (growing togetlier). Now rare exc. 
as in Brushwood a, underwood. OE 4. 
transf. and fig. A oollectlon or crowd of spears 
or the like (suggesting the trees of a wood) ; 
gen. a collection, crowd, * forest \ (After L* 
silva .) Now rare or Obs. 1584* 

4. In such a w. of words Milt. 

Phrases, etc. f/x a w., in a dKBculty.trooble, or perw 
plexity 1 at e loss. Out of the tv. (UJS. woodsl clear 
or free from difficulties. Man if the woods '"O smus* 
ootano. Mot to see the w.flr the trees, to toss the 
view of the whole In the multitude of details. 

IL z. The substance of which the roots, 
truijp,] 


1 branches of tre^ or shrubs consist; 
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WOOD 

tranks Of other parts of trees collectively 
(whether growing or cut down ready for use) 
OE. b. as prepared for and used In arts and 
crafts ME. c. as used for fuel ; firewood OE. 
d. Hort , The substance forming the head of a 
tree or shrub; branch-wood; in a fruit-tree, 

{ >rimarily leaf-bearing, as dist. from fruit-bear- 
ng, branches 1523. e. In bibl. use, as the 
material of an idol or image 1535. f, spec. ( Hort. 
and Bot.) The hard compact fibrous substance 
lying between the bark outside and the pith 
within 1600. g. A particular kind of wood; 
firecp pi, kinds of wood 1580. h. In echoes of 
the JL. proverb Ne e quovis ligno Mercuric fiat ; 
hence the • material ' of which a person is 
'made 1 1594. (Cf. Gr. (fXiy Hyi.e.) a. Some- 
thing made of wood : spec. a. The wooden part, 
as the shaft of a spear 1683. b. The cask or 
barrel as a receptacle for liquor, as opp. to the 
bottle 1826. c. slang. The pulpit 1854. d. The 
wooden wind-instruments in an orchestra col- 
lectively (also called the w.-wind) 1879. e. 
Each of the bowls in the game of bowls 1884. 

1. C. Heape on muche w. : kindle the fyre Him.* 
(Geneva) Esek. axiv. 10. e. The Heathen, in his 
blindness. Bows down to wood and stone 1 Hgbkr. 
tu 1 know better than most men of what w. a minister 
U made Disk akli. a. b. Ordinary clarrts from the w. 
i 83 a. Phrases. IV. 0/ Jerusalem, a variety of pear. 
W. of life *> Guaiacum. 

III. a. attrib . or as adj. Made or consisting 
of wood, wooden 1538. b. attrib. in sense 1. 2 
or 3. OE. c. attrib. uses and comb, of pi. 
(sense I. 2) U.S. 1849. (Cf. Woodsman.) 

a. Fower woodd bottcls, one lether botle 1 578. The 
..Sap of thir W.-fewel burning on the fire Milt. b. 
Begin these w. birds but to couple now ? Shake. C. 
Bands of wood s-n eat ures 1909. 

Comb . : w.-alcohol = WooD-sriRiTa; -ash, -ashes, 
the ash or ashes of burnt wood ; -bill, an implement 
used for cutting w., etc. | -block, a block of w., esp. 
one on which a design is cut for printing from ; -borer, 
esp. any one of certain insects and other invertebrates 
which make perforations in w. . -carving, the orna- 
mental carving of wooden utensils, furniture, etc. ; 
-coal, (a) charcoal obtained from w. ; (£)■= Lignite; 
-engraver, (a) one who engraves on w.j (b) any of 
various species of N. Amer. w.-boring beetles, esp. 
Xvlebo~Ht cm lotus ; -engraving, the process or art 
of engraving on w. or of making woodcuts | concr. a 
wood 1 nt 1 -gum - Xylam ; -house, a house, shed, or 
room in which w. is stored : -knife, a dagger or short 
sword used by huntsmen for cutting up the game, or 
gen. as a weapon (Obi. or /fist.)} -monger, a dealer 
in wood; a timber-merchant, or («/.) a seller of w. 
for fuel (now rare exc Hist.) 1 -note, a natural uiv 
trained musical note or song like that of a wild bird in 
a w, (in later use echoing Milton) : -oil, any of several 
oils or oily substances^ obtained from various trees; 
(a) the East Indian Dtpterocarpus afatus and other 
species ; (A) the East Indian Satin-wood, Chloroxy - 
Ion Sutir tenia | (c) (called »Ko tu rtf-oil) the seeds 
of the Chinese Oil-tree or Varnish-tree, Aleurites 
cantata (the used chiefly for varnishing 

woodwork! -pulp, a pulp made by mechanical or 
chemical disintegration of w.-flbre, and used for mak- 
ing paper | -ranger U. S'., one who ranges woods ; a 
scout or sharpshooter in Amer. armies; -reeve, the 
steward or overseer of a w. or forest; +-ahaw, a 
thicket 1 -Spell U.S., a spell or turn of work at piling 
or storing w. for fuel* -sugar * Xvi.oss’ -vinegar, 
vinegar or crude acetic acid obtained by distillation 
of w. 1 -wind, the wooden wind-instruments in an or- 
chestra collectively } -wool, fine shavings of w., usu. 
pinc-w., used as a surgical dressing and for various 
other purposes 1 -yard, s yard or enclosure in which 
w. is chopped, sawn, or stored, esp. fer use as fuel 
b. In names of animals, chiefly birds and insects, that 
live in woods or trees, or that live, bore, or burrow in 
w n as w.-ant, ( a ) a large ant, Formica ru/a, living in 
woods; (b) a termite or white ant, which burrows in 
w.i -dovo> W.-rioxoM t -duck, a species of duck in- 
habiting woods, esp. the N. Amer. summer dock yffr 
spomsoL and the Australian Bermcla jubatax -frog, 
a species of frog found in woods, as the N. Amer. 
Romm sytvatica ; -grouse, (a) the capercailye J etrao 
urogauus i (6) the spotted Canada grouse, Canace 
{Dendragnpus) canadensis , or allied species l -lark, 
a species of lark ( Alauda arborea) which perches on 
trees 1 dist. from tbs skylark by having a shorter tail, 
variegated plumage, and a different _ song 1 


warbler, (4) the w,-wron, Pkylloscopus stbilatrux ; 
( 3 ) s general name for the Amer. warbler^ esp. those or 
the genus Dendrwca. 


irs. . 

. c. In names of plants or their 

products (usu. designating particular species) growing 
woods, as W. anemone, the common wild ane- 
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mono, A. nemoresa, abundant in woods; •lily, th4 
Ulyor-tbe-vaUey, Convedlaria majalis \ (b) the com- 
mon wintar-graeiu/VrvAs minor} \ (c) any plant of the 
N. Amer. genus Trillium \ -rusb, any plant of the 
genus Luenlm (prop the sylvan specie*. as L, eyl- 
8 *ticm\ comprising grses-Hke herbs allied to the 
rushes, with dusters of chaffy brown flowers; 
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a common name for the W. Germander (Teucrium 
Scorodonia), a labiate herb with dull greenish-yellow 
flowers, and leaves having a heavy aromatic smell like 
sage. Hence Woo'dish a. somewhat woody; t*yl- 
van. Woo*dlet ( rare), a little w. 

Wood, a. (adv.) Obs. exc. dial, ot rare 
arch. [OE. wdd, f. Teut. *wbO- : — Indo-Eur. 
*wat~, repr. by L. vates seer, poet, OIr. fdith 
poet.] z. Out of one’s mind, insane, lunatic, 
b. Ofa dog or other beast : Rabid OE. 9. Go- 
ing beyond all reasonable bounds; extremely 
rash or reckless, wild ; vehemently excited Ofil 
a. Extremely fierce or violent, ferocious ; iras- 
cible, passionate ME. b. Violently angry or 
irritated ; enraged, furious ME. 

x. The folk in Lunnon are a' clean wud about this 
bit job Scott, s. b. Heere am I, and w. within this 
wood, Because I cannot meet my Hertnia Shaks. 

tB. adv. Madly, frantically, furiously (chiefly 
in wood wroth) -z 6 oz. Hence (Obs, or dial,) 
Woo*d-ly adv., -neaa. 

Wood (wud), v . 1538. [f. Wood r£.] L 
+ 1. trans . To surround with a wood or trees ; 
refi. and intr. to hide or take refuge in a wood 
-1645. 3. trans. To cover (land) with trees; 

to convert into woodland (cf. Wooded/^/, a.) 
1807. U. a, trans. To supply with wood for 
fuel; to load (a vessel) with wood 1628. b. 
intr. To take in a supply of wood for fuel 1630. 
W oodbinei (wu -dbain), woodbind(-boi nd ). 
[OE. wudubind(e, f. wudu Wood sb . + root of 
Bind v.] i. A name for various plants of a 
climbing habit ; in early use (later only dial.), 
convolvulus and ivy ; now chiefly ( U.S. ), the 
Virginia Creeper, Ampclopsis quinque folia, and 
the West Indian Ipomcca tuberosa (Spanish W.). 
a. esp. The common honeysuckle, Lonicera 
Periclymen um ; also extended to other species, 
as the N. Amer. L. grata ME. 

». 1 know a banke where the wilde time blowes,.. 
Quite ouer-canoped with luscious w. Shaks. Hence 
Woo’dbined (-noind)a.overgrown or adorned with w. 
Woo*dbine2. 1915. A cigarette of the 
Wild Woodbine brand. 

Woodbury (wu’dbari). 1869. The name 
of Walter Bentley Woot/bury (1834-1885), used 
attrib. in designation of processes connected 
with photography invented by him ; esp. 
Woo*dburyty pe, a process in which a design 
on a film of gelatine, obtained from a photo- 
graphic negative, is transferred by heavy pres- 
sure to a metal plate from which it may be 
printed; a print thus produced. 

Woodchat (wu'djtjcct). 1705. [First found 
in a posthumous work of Ray's, where it appears 
to be for *woodcat, a literal rendering of G. 
t valdkatze or -hater.] A species of shrike, 
Lam us rut i l us ( rvfui , or auriculatus ), a rare 
summer visitor to England ; also called tv.- 
shrike 

Woodchuck (wu*d,tff>k). 16891 [Altera- 
tion, by association with Wood sb., of Amer. 
Indian name (cf. Cree wuchak, otchock ). J A 
common N. Amor, species of marmot, Arctomys 
rnonax, of a large stout form, which burrows 
in the ground and hibernates in winter. 

Woodcock (wu*dk^lc). [Late OE. wudu -, 
wudecoc(c , f. Wood sb. + Cock jJ. 1 ] z. A com- 
mon European migratory bird, Scolopax rusti- 
cula, allied to the snipe, having a long bill, 
large eyes, and variegated plumage, and much 
esteemed as food. Also, the allied Philohela 
minor of N. America- a. alius . (from the ease 
with which the w. is taken in a snare or net), 
in ref. to capture by some trickery, or as a type 
of gullibility or folly ; hence applied to a person : 
A fool, simpleton, dupe. Obs, or arch, late ME. 
3. transf. a- - w. shell 1815. b. A variety of 
apple Z700. c. Scotch w, t A savoury dish of 
eggs, anchovy, etc. Z879. 
a. Twel. N. 11. v. 9a. 

attrib. snd Comb. \ W. clay-WJ. toil} -shell, one 
of several species of flfurex having a long spout re- 
sembling a woodcock’s bill ; -snipe, the great snipe, 
Scolopax major \ W. soil, s loose soil consisting of a 
mixture of clay and gravel. 

Woodcraft (wu-dkrafl). Also C/.i’.wooda- 
craft. late ME. (revived or re-formed by Scott). 
[ f. Wood sb . + Cr aft i£.] z . Skill in or skilled 
practice of matters pertaining to woods or 
forests, esp. (in early use) to the chase ; now 
(chiefly UJS, and Colonial) esp. such knowledge 
of forest conditions as enables one to maintain 


WOOD-LOUSE 

oneself or make one's way. a. Skill In wood- 
work, or In constructing something of wood 

1833. 

Woodcut (wu’dkirt). 1669. [f. Wood sb. 
+ C\JTsbfi IV. 4.3 A design cut in relief on a 
block of wood, for printing from ; a print or im- 
pression ubtained from this. 

Wood-cutter (wu'dkt?:taj). 1774. I- One 
who cuts wood ; one who cuts down trees, or 
cuts off their branches, for the wood. 9. A 
maker of woodcuts, a wood-engraver z8az. So 
Woo*d-cu:tting sb. 1722. 

Wooded (wu’Hdd), ppl. a. 1605. [f. Wood 
sb. or v. 4- -ed. ] Furnished with wood or woods ; 
abounding in woods or forests. 

Wooden (wu*d*n), a. 1538. [f. Wood sb, 
-f--EN 4 .] z. Made or consisting of wood, b 
transf . : Made or produced by means of wood ; 
dull or dead, as the sound of wood when struck ; 
relating to or occupied with wood ; hard and 
stilflike wood z6o6. a. fig. Having some quality 
likened to the hard dry consistence of wood, or 
to its inferior value as compared with prreious 
metal or the like. a. Expressionless, spiritless ; 
dull and inert ; stiff and lifeless 15 66. b. Men- 
tally dull ; insensitive ; unintelligent, blockish 
z 586. tc. Of inferior character, poor, worthless 
-1719. 

1. b. Tr. 4 r Cr. t. iii. 155. s. SU He wyll neuet 
blush, he bath a wodden nice 1566. b. When people 
have w. beads., it can't bo helped Gso. Eliot. 

Collocations 1 fw. cut — Woodcut * tw. dagger, 
the dagger of lath worn by Vice in the old moralities | 
w. horse, (a) a ship (.Obs. or arch.) ; (b) an instrument 
of punishment, chiefly military, formerly in use; (e) 
the w. figure of a horse (tmrov ouvpd^tot, Odyssey Vlll. 
49a, 512) in which the Greek invaders were concealed 
at the siege of Troy ; (d) a w. structure in a gymna- 
sium, for vaulting exercise; W. leg, an artificial leg 
made of wood; w. pear, an Australian tree, Xylo- 
tnelutn pyri forme , bearing hard pear-shaped seed- 
vessels | w. shoe, a shoe made of wood, as the French 
sabot; in the xBth c. pop. taken as typical of the 
miserable condition ot the v rench peasantry; W. 
spoon, a spoon made of wood ; spec, one presented 
by custom at Cambridge to tbe lowest of those taking 
honours in the Mathematical Tripos; hence, this po- 
sition in the examination, or the person who takes it ; 
W. tongue, an infectious disease in horses and cattle, 
in which the tongue is enlarged and hardened ; W. 
walls (after (u'Aimf Ttijfoj, Herodotus vii. X4i\ ships 
or shipping, sa a defensive force ; w. wedding O.S\ 
the fifth anniversary of one's wedding, on which it is 
appropriate to give presents made of wood 
Comb, as <w. faced, featured adjs.; w.-he&d, a 
blockhead ; w.-headed a, blockish, stupid. Hence 
Woo'den-ly adv n -nesa. 

Woo'd-hen. ME. I. A female woodcock. 
Now rare, a. Any flightless rail of the genus 
Ocydromus, of New Zealand and other Pacific 
islands ; — Weka. Z773. 

Woodhouse ; see Woodwose. 
Woodiness (wu’dincs). i6oz. [f. Woody 

a. + -ness.] The quality or condition of being 
woody, x. Woody texture, consistence, or ap- 
pearance. a. The condition of being full of 
woods or forests ; prevalence or abundance of 
woodland 1796. 

Woo*d-kera(e. Hist. 1548. [tr. Ir. teith* 
eamach (Kern sb. 1 ), coille (wood).] An Irish 
outlaw or robber haunting woods or wild coma*- 
try ; such outlaws collectively. 

Woodland (wu'dl&nd). [OE. umduland.) 
Land covered with wood. 1 . e. with trees ; a 
wooded region or piece of ground. b. attrib. 
Of or pertaining to w. ; used, situated, dwell- 
ing, or growing in w. ; consisting of or contain- 
ing w. ; sylvan ME. 

What is now the W. in Warwickshire, was hereto- 
fore part of a larger.. Forest, called Arden Skldkn. 

b. I am a w. fellow sir, that alwaies loued a great 
fire Shaks. Hence Woo*dlander, an inhabitant of 
the w. 1774. 

Wood-louse (wtrdlaus). PI. wood-lice 
(-lcls). x6ix. z. A small isopod crustacean of 
the genus Oniscus or family Oniscidm\ esp. the 
common species O . asellus , found in old wood, 
under stones, etc., and having the property of 
rolling itself up into a ball. 9 - Locally or occag. 
applied to various other small invertebrates 
found in woodwork or in woods, or resembling 
the crustacean described in z, as a white ant ot 
termite, various insects of the family Pmcidm 9 
etc. 2666. 
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Woodman * (wu«dm*n). Pl. -men. ME. 

E f. Wood ri. Cf. Woodsman.] z. One who 
tunts game in a wood or forest ; a huntsman. 
Obs. or arch. a. One who looks after the trees 
in a wood or forest ; one who fells or lops trees 
for timber or fuel ; also, one who provides or 
purveys wood, late ME. tg. - woodwosk 
- 178a 4. A workman who makes something 

of wood, esp. the woodwork of a carriage 1879. 

t. Merry IV. v. v. 30b fig. Has the old Cupid, your 
Father, chosen well for you? is he a good W.? Dry- 
dsn. a Spare, w. f spare the beechen tree Campbell. 
t Woo-dman a . ME. [Wood a.] A mad- 
man, lunatic, maniac -1512. 

Woo’d-nympti. 1577. I. A nymph of the 
woods ; a dryad or hamadryad. a. a. Any of 
certain species of humming-bird, esp. of the 
genus Tkalurania. b. Collectors* name for 
moths of the genus Eudryas 1861. 

1 By dimpled Brook, and Fountain brim, The Wood- 
Nymphs deckt with Daisies trim. Their merry wakes 
andpastimes keep Milt. 

|| Woodoo (w»d£*). 1794. [Turkish waste.] 
The minor ablution of the Mohammedans. 
Woodpecker (wu a dpe:kai). 1530. i f. Wood 
sb. + Peck v . 1 + -er l . Cf. Or. bpv(o)uo\dvrrjs f 
bpvoxbvos.] A bird of the family Picidte , esp. 
of the sub-family Picinm , usu. having variegated 
plumage of bright contrasted colours; cha- 
racterized by their habit of peeking the trunks 
and branches of trees in search of insects. b. 
With defining words, denoting various species 
1668. 

b. The three British species are the Green W,(C/rf- 
nus viridis), the Pied or Greater Spotted W, {Dendro- 
copue major), and the Barred or Lesser Spotted W. 

[ D. m inor). 

Woo-d-pbgeon* 1668. A ny of the species 
of pigeon that live in woods, as the stock-dove, 
Columba anas, and (now esp.) the ring-dove, 
C. palumbus . 

Woodruff (wirdrzrt). [OE. wudurofe , f. 
wudu Wood sb. + *rvfe , *rifc, of unku. mean- 
ing.] A low-growing rubiaceous herb (A spe- 
nt l a odorata) found in woods in Britain and 
Europe generally, with clusters of small white 
flowers, and strongly sweet-scented leaves in 
whorls. B. Extended to other species of 
A spent la 1597. 

A- way is huere (■ their] wynter wo, when woderove 
s prin geth 1310. 

Wood-sear, -seer, -sere (wu*dsl»i'). Obs. 
or dial. 1573. [perh. f. Wood sb. + Sere a.] 
1. A frothy exudation on plants, produced by an 
insect ; cuckoo-spit ; also, the insect itself 1585. 
9. The season in which a tree or shrub will de- 
cay or die if its wood be cut 1573. 3. attrib . 

or adj. Applied to loose, spongy ground, local. 
167a 

Woods bock (wirdjpk). 1899. [app. popu- 
lar alteration of a native form of Woodchuck. ] 
A N. Aroer. species of marten or its fur = 
Pick an. 

Woodside (wxrdsaid). ME. The side or 
edge of a wood. 

By or under the orsv. ■ beside a wood t I would 
have been glad to have lived under my w., to have 
kept a flock of sheep, rather than undertaken such n 
government as this Cromwell. 

Woodsman (wndznufcn). PI. -men. 
Chiefly U.S. 1688. [L woods, pt of Wood sb. 
Cf. Backwoodsman.] A man who inhabits, 
frequents, or ranges the woods, as a huntsman, 
wood-cutter, etc.; one acquainted with or accus- 
tomed to the woods. 

Woo*dsOiXTeL 1595. [Englishing of sorrel 
de boys, superseding Woodsour ; so called from 
the sour taste of the leaves, resembling that of 
sorrel.] The common name of Oxa Us A ce lose l la, 
a low-growing woodland plant having delicate 
trifoliate loaves and small white flowers streaked 
with purple, appearing in spring, b. Applied 
with defining words to other species of Oxalis ; 
also in the W. Indies to species of Begonia 
1770. 

tWoo*d-»cmr. late ME. [£ Wood sb, + 
Sour sb.] - prec. -1597. 

Woo-d-spirit. 1849. [t Wood j*.+ 
Spirit sb .1 s. Myth. A spirit or imaginary be- 
ing, fabled to dwell in or haunt woods 1845. a. 
Crude methyl alcohol obtained from wood by 
destructive distillation 1849. 


WoodSpite (wrrdspait). Now dial. 1335. 
[f. Wood sb. + Speight.] A woodpecker ; esp. 
the Green Woodpecker, Gecinvs viridis. 
Woodsy (wu*d*i), a. U£, r86i. [f. 

f. woods . pl- of Wood sb. + -y 1 ; formed thus for 
distinction from woody.] Of, pertaining to, cha- 
racteristic or suggestive of the woods ; sylvan. 
Wood wall (wudw$l). Now dial. [ME. 
toodewale, ad. or cogn. w. MLG. wedewale , f. 
wede Wood sb. + *t oale, of obsc. origin.] tx. A 
singing bird, the Golden Oriole, Oriolus galbula, 
which has a loud flute-like whistle -1607. 9. A 
woodpecker; esp. the Green Woodpecker, 
Gecinus viridis 1489. 

1. Nyghtyngalas, Alpea. fynches, and wode wales. 
That in her swete song deliten Cmaucba. 

Woodward (wu*dw$id). Hist. [I.atc OE. 
t ouduweard, f. Wood sb. + Ward sb. 1 Sur- 
vives as a surname.] The keeper of a wood ; 
an officer of a woodor forest, having charge of 
the growing timber, b. As the title of an officer 
of tne * Ancient Order of Foresters* x886. 
Woodwax (wu'dwseks). Obs. or dial. 
[OE. wuduxoeaxe , f. wudu Wood sb. + *weaxe , 
app. f. Teut. +wahs- Wax v. 1 ] — next 
Woodwaxen (wu-dwaeskssn). late ME, 
[app. oblique case of OE. wuduweaxe (wvdn- 
weaxan) taken as 110m.] The plant dyer’s broom 
or greenweed, Genista tinctoria. 

Woodwork, wood-work (wtrdwflik). 
1650. 1. to. An article made of wood, or such 

articles collectlvcly-1799. b.( without fl .) Work 
in wood ; esp. those parts or details of a manu- 
factured object or artificial structure which are 
made of wood ; the wooden part of something 
1684. a. Work done in wood, as carpentry 
19*3- 

I. a. I give vnto my sonne.. all my plate, . .hang- 
ings, wood worke, boushold stuffs, and furniture 
Z650L Hence Woo'd wo*rker, ( a ) a worker in wood, 
one who makes things of wood| ( 6 ) a machine for 
woi king in wood. 

Woo-dwose, woo'dhouse. Obs. (exc. 
Hist.). [Late OF.. wudemdsa t f. wudu Wood 
sb. + *wdsa, of obsc. origin.] A wild man of 
the woods ; a savage ; a satyr, faun ; a person 
dressed to represent such a being in a pageant, 
b. A figure of such a being, as a decoration, a 
heraldic bearing or supporter, etc. ME. 
Woody (wu-di), a. late ME* [-Y 1 .] L 
x. Covered or overgrown with wood ; having a 
growth of trees or shrubs ; wooded. B* - 

longing to, inhabiting, or growing in woods or 
woodland ; sylvan -1655. b. Of, pertaining to, 
or situated in a wood 1791. 

a. A grassie hillock.. With woodie primroses be- 
freckeled 1610. 

II. x. Of the nature of or consisting of wood ; 
of or belonging to the wood as a constituent 
part of the plant ; ligneous 1597. b. Of a plant s 
Of which wood is a constituent part ; forming 
wood ; having the stem and branches of wood ; 
spec, in distinctive names of particular species, 
as w. nightshade 1578. c. Resembling wood ; 
having the texture or consistence of wood 1791. 
9. Pertaining to or characteristic of wood ; 
resembling that of wood 183a b. Having a 
dull sound like that of wood when struck 1875. 

s. b. tV. plant, a tree or shrub, as dist. from a kerb. 
Hence Woo* din earn. 

Wooer (wfl*9x). [OE. wtgere, f. svbgian 
Woo v.l One who woos (a woman) ; a suitor. 
Wool (wflOt [OE. dwef (later dwef), 
f. 6- + wefan to Weave. ME. *<nvf, oof became 
uw/’ partly by association with warp sb. or 
with WEFT.] 1.* Weft 1 i. a. Thread used 
to make the woof 154a 3. A woven fabric, esp. 
as being of a particular texture ; also, the tex- 
ture of a fabric 1674. 

s. fif. Where euery English thread is ooercast with 
e thicke woollen woofe of strange wordee *6*7. 3. 

Fiennes dart their glare o'er midnight's sable w. Scott. 
Hence Woof v. 1 {rare) to arrange (threads) so as to 
form a w. 1 to weave, Woo’fea (wtfft, poet, wHfhd) 
ppt. a. woven 1 fig. intricate. Woo*fy a. (rare) re- 
sembling a w. or woven fabric t of dense texture. 

Woof (wuf ),int., sb* and v.* 1664. Imita- 
tion of a gruff abrupt bark of a dog. (Cf. 
Whoop.) 

Wooing 1 vbl. sb, OR [f. Woo v. 

■1- -iMO 1 .] The action of Woo v.\ amorous 
solicitation, courtship. 

Hyi vnaduised wowyng, hasty lotsyag and tospedy 


mariage lui What T Michael Caasle, That came a 
woing with yon? Shake Prop. Happy is the woing, 
that is not long in doing 1670. 

Wooing (wfl-in), ppi a, late ME. [f. as 
prec. +-INO*.] That woos. a. That solicits in 
love | courting, as a lover, b .fig. Alluring, en- 
t icing 1349. Hence Woo*ingly adv, 
Wooliwul), sb, rCom. Teut. and Indo- 
Eur. 5 OE. wull t— OTeut. *wullb t — pre-T eut. 
*w/na : cf. Gr. Xfjvos wool.ojAor ft — *fohrot) 
woolly, L, lana (: — *wlhna) wool, velltts (?— 
*welnos) fleece.] z« The fine soft curly hair form- 
ing the fleecy coat of the domesticated sheep 
(and similar animals), characterised by Its pro- 
perty of felting (due to the imbricated surface 
of the filaments) and used chiefly in a prepared 
state for making cloth ; frea., the material In a 
prepared state as a commodity, b. The fleece 
or complete woolly covering of a sheep, etc. 
Ute ME. c. The short soft under-hair or down 
forming part of the coat of certain hairy or 
furry animals 1605. a. Applied to substances 
resembling sheep's wool. a. A downy substance 
or fibre found on certain trees and plants ; also, 
the thick furry hair of some insects or larvm. 
late ME. b. Any fine fibrous substance natu- 
rally or artificially produced 1599. c. The short 
crisp curly hair of a negro. Xlso gen. (Joe.), the 
hair of the head. 1697. 3. Woollen clothing or 

material ME. b. The nap of a woollen fabric 
1563. c. Twisted woollen yam used for knit- 
ting and mending garments 184a 4. A quantity 
or supply, or a particular kind or class, of wool 
C hiefly in pl. late ME. 

1. Spanish or oriental «v n w. treated with a dye, 
used as a cosmetic 1 I am ashamed to tell you that wa 
are indebted to Spanish W. for many of our masculine 
ruddy complexions 175$. Phr. Against the w., con- 
trary to tho direction in which w. naturally lies, tba 
wrong way. To draw, full, the w. over (a person's) 
eyes, to hoodwink, deceive (orig. US .) . To dye in 
the vk, to dye the w. before spinning t fig. in ^in. to 
be thoroughly imbued ; dyed in the w. (chiefly I/..V.). 
thoroughgoing, out-and-out. Great (or much) cry and 
little w. (etc.), much talk or clamour with insignificant 
results, b. Out of the tv., shorn. C. Eye of Newt, 
and Toe of Frogge, Wool! of Bat, and Tongue of 
Dogge Shake, a. c. 'Reap your w. on', don’t get 
angry Bar sit ax & I. eland Diet. Slang. 

Comb . : tv. blanket , mattress, tax; tv. -cleaner, 
- dresser , -grower, -manger, picker, -washer 1 w.» 
lined adj.| w. -bearer, an animal that bears w„ etf. 
a sheep 1 -card, an instrument used in carding w. 1 
•comb, the toothed instrument used in carding wool 
by hand) later also, a machine to perform the same 
operation 1 -comber, one who combs or cards wool 1 
-rat (a) ■ Suivrt { 6 ) «■ Lanolin 1 -fell ■> t in-skim 
(Hist.) I -needle, a blunt needle used for w.-work | 
•packer, one who makes up packages of w. for trans- 
port or sale | also, a machine for packing w. 1 -abed. 
Austral H the large building at a sheep-station ia 
which shearing and w.- packing are donei -akin, a 
sheepskin with the fleece on it | -aorter, e sorter of 
w. f wool-sorter s disease, anthrax | -winder, one who 
' winds ' or packs up fleeces for transport or sale. 

Wool (wul), v. 1660. [£ prec.] +1. trans . 
To coat or line with wool. 9. U.S. slang. To 

f mll the ‘ wool ' or hair of (a person) in sport or 
esp.) in anger 1854. 

Woold(wtfld), sb. 1698. [Related to next.] 
a. Nani, m Woolping. b. attrib. in w. cord, 
rope, binding cord or rope. 

Woold (w£ld), v, 1616. [Back-formation 
from next, or ad. MLG. wolen, wblen, MDu. 
woeUn. ] trans. (Nant. ) To wind rope or chain 
round (a mast or the like) to strengthen it where 
it is broken, or where it is fished or scarfed. 
Also said of the rope. b. gen. To wrap or bind 
round 1775. Hence Woo*Ider # t/VflM/. a woold 
rope ; Pope-making, a stick used as a lever in 
woolding; also, a workman operating this. 
Woolding fwd’ldiqj, vbl. sb, [Late ME. 
wol[l)ing , prob. ad. MLG. +woltng t MDu. 
* wotting , f. MLG. wolen. etc. Woold v.] i. 
The action of binding an object tightly with 
cord ; esp, Nant. of winding rope or chain 
round a mast or yard, to support it where it is 
fished or broken 1440. a. corner. A wrapping, 
swathing; esp. Naut. (often pl.) the rope or 
chain used in woolding a mast, spar, etc. lata 
ME. 

Woo*l-gaithering, vbl. sb. and gerund. 
>553* The action of gathering fragments of 
wool torn from sheep by bushes, etc. xc8i. 


In fig. phi 
wandering 


ir. to go (run, be) w. t to indulge in 
ng fancies or purposeless thinking; to 


m (man), a (pass), on (tard)* v (cut), g (Ft, chef), » (ever), at (/, eye), 9 (Fr. can de vie). 1 (s/t), i (Psych#)* 9 (what), p (gflt). 
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be In a dreamy or absent-minded state 1553. b. 
Hence, Indulgence in idle imagining or aimless 
■peculation S007. 

a. Hackyng ft hemmyng as though our wittes and 
our semes were a woll jgatheryng 1553. So Woo*!- 
ga*tb«r 4 ng a. indulging in wandering thoughts or 

Woollen (wu’lta,wu*l3n], a. and sb. Also 
(now U.S.) woolen* [Late OE. wullen, t tc mil 
Wool sb. + -bn 4 ,1 A. adj. z * Made of or manu- 
factured from wool ta. Wearing woollen cloth- 
ing, (a) as a mark of pen&noe, (0) as a mark of 
poor or lowly status -1607, 

•XCsr.m.iL* 

B. sb. Cloth or other fabric made of wool or 
chiefly of wool. Now rars. ME. b.pl. Woollen 
cloths or clothes x8oa 

t7V lit in iht w., to sleep with a blanket next to 
one 1 I could not endure, a husband with a beard on 
his face, 1 had rather lie in the w. Shako, To be 
buried in w., to have a w. shroud, as required by the 
Act of 18 and 19 Chaa. 11 for the encouragement of 
the w. manufacture. 

Woo*llen-dra:per. Now Hist. 1554. [f. 
prec, sb. + Draper sb."\ A dealer in woollen 
goods. 

Woolliness (wu*lin6s% 1597. ft Woolly 

a. + -Nttss. ] The quality or condition of being 
woolly, in various senses ; also cotter, a woolly 
substance. 

Woolly (wu'li), a. (jA) 1578. [f. Wool 

sb. + -Y \\ 1. Consisting of wooL Also transf. 

relating to wool ; containing wool (or sheep) 
1591. 9. Of the nature, texture, or appearance 

of wool { resembling wool 1586. b. Having a 
soft and clinging texture; said esp. of edible 
things which are consequently unpleasant to the 
palate 1687, s* Having a natural covering of 
wool, wool-bearing 1596. b. Having hair re- 
sembling wool : applied esn. to negroes 176 7. 
c. In specific names of animals, often rendering 
L . ta /talus, laniger 1781. d. Wild and w. , orig. 
applied to the Far West of the U.S., on account 
of its rudo and uncivilised character ; hence gen. 
barbirous, lacking culture 1891. 4. Of parts 

of plants: Covered with a pubescence resem- 
bling wool ; downy, lanate, tomentose 1578. 

b. In specific mimes of plants, often rendering 

L. lana/us or tonuntosus 1597. 5. gen. Having 

a wool -like texture, surface, or covering 1796. 
0. transf. and fig. Lacking in definiteness or in- 
cisiveness ; confused and hary ; lacking in clear- 
ness or definition 1815. 

s. Silent was the flock in w. fold Keats. 3. b. It 
was a large, w. poodle, snowy white >886. c. W. 
bear colloo. (esp. children's ), a large hairy cater- 
pillar, esp. tne larva of the tiger-moth. 4. b. W. butt, 
Australian name for species of Eucalyptus, esp. E. 
Ion rif olio. 6. Pussy's w. mind 1865. A drawing to 
look into, but rather w. at a few paces off 1884. 

B. sb . A woollen garment or covering ; now 
esp. pi., garments or wraps knitted of (fleecy) 
wool 1865. 

Woo lly-head. 1859. A person with 
woolly hair, esp. a negro ; hence, a nickname 
for an abolitionist in America. 

Woolly- headed, a 1650. Having a 
woolly head: a. In specific names of plants ; b. 
Woolly-haired 1708 ; c.Jig. Dull-witted 1883. 
Woo-lmao. Now chiefly Hist, late ME. 
A dealer in wool ; a wool-merchant. 
Woo-l-pack. ME. [Pack jA *1 x. A large 
bag into which a quantity of wool or of fleeces 
is packed for carriage or sale. tb. — next 2. 
-1710. a. transf. Something resembling a wool- 
pack. fa. A urge mass of white water -1733- 

b. orig. w. bland 1 A fleecy cumulus cloud. 
Chiefly pi. (or collect, sing.). 1648. 

Woolsack (wtrlssek). ME. [SackjMI 
I. A large package or bale of wool b. Applied 
Joe. to a corpulent person, Shaks. 9. A seat 
made of a bag of wool for the use of judges 
when summoned to attend the House of Lords 
fin recent practice only at the opening of Parlia- 
ment) 1 also, the usual seat of the Lord Chancel- 
lor In the House of Lords, made of a large 
square bag of wool without back or arms and 
covered with cloth. Often all ns. with ref. to the 

S ob of the Lord Chancellor as the highest 
a! officer; hence, the to., the Lord- 
oellorshlp. 1577* . . 

She drags her husband on to the w., or pushes him 
Into parliament 186*. 
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|| Woolaaw (wu-IeJ). 1737. [Mosquito 
t oulasha. ) Among people of African descent in 
Central America, an evil spirit or demon. 
Woolaey(wu-lzi),<z. rare. 1839. [f.WooL 
sb. + -vary derived from Linsby-woolsby .1 
Woolly: woollen. 

Woo'l-sta:ple. 1593. [Staple rA*] A 
market appointed for the sale of wooL So 
Woo*l-ata:pler f a merchant who buys wool from 
the producer, grades it, and sells it to the 
manufacturer. 

f Woo ‘1 ward, a. [ME. wollnvard ', prob. 
alteration of *wolUwcrd, from OE. *wullwerd , L 
viull Wool sb. + -< word , -wersd wearing, clothed 
(in), f. stem of werian Wear v. 1 ] wearing 
wool next the skin, esp. as a penance : chiefly 
in to go 10. -1822. 

The naked truth of It fa, I haue no shirt, I go w. for 
penance S haks. To walk wool-ward in winter Scott. 
Woolwich (wu'lidg). 1794. The name of 
a town in Kent, used attrib., esp. to designate 
productions of its old dockyard and the Royal 
Arsenal, as W. gun , hulk ; W. infant, a joc. 
name for certain rieavy guns. 

Wood-work. 1475. +1. Working in wool ; 
manufacture of woollen goods-1630. 9. Needle- 
work executed in wool usu. on a canvas founda- 
tion. Also, knitted wool fabric. 1871. SoWoo‘1- 
worker, one who works in wool, late ME. 
Woomera(wfi*marfi). Austral. 1817. [Na- 
tive name.] A throwing-stick used by Aus- 
tralian aboriginals. Also — next. 
Woomerang (wd’morgeq). Austral. 1849. 
[Native name. Cf. Boomerang.] A missile 
club used by Australian aboriginals. 

Wood (wwn). 1800. [Burmese umn.] A 
Burmese administrative officer. 

Woorali, wourali (wfirl'li). 1769. [See 
Curare.] A S. Amcr. climbing plant, Strych - 
nos toxifera , from the root of which one of the 
ingredients of the poison Curare is obtained ; 
also, the poison itself. 

Wootz (wfita). 1795. [npp. orig. misprint 
for wook, repr. Canarese ukku (pron. with 
initial w) steel.] A crucible steel made in 
southern India by fusing magnetic iron ore with 
carbonaceous matter. 

Woozy (ww-zi), a. U.S. slang. 1897. 
[Origin unkn.] Fuddled with drink; hence, 
muzzy. 

Wop (w^p). U.S. slang. 1916. [Obscure.] 
A Mid- or South-European (esp, Italian) immi- 
grant in the United States of America. 
Worcester (wu'stai). 1551. The name of 
the county town of Worcestershire, used attrib. 
to designate articles originating there, e.g. ta 
fine cloth, (now chiefly) a kind of China ware ; 
also ellipt. 

W. sauce = Worcestershire sauce (see next). 

Worcestershire (wu-staijw, -Jfai). 1686. 
The name of an English county : attrib. in W. 
sauce, a sauce made in Worcester ; also ellipt. 
Word ( w Aid), jA [OE. O VtutSivurdom 
: — prc-Teut. +wfdho- (cf. Lett, wdrds, OPruss. 
wirds), app. ult. cogn. with Ur. tptw I shall 
say, Ir/rtup speaker, I* verbum word.] L 
Speech, utterance, verbal expression, z. collect, 
pi. Things said, or something said; speech, 
discourse, utterance; esp . with possessive, what 
the person mentioned says or said ; (one's) form 
of expression or language. b. spec. The text 
ofa song orother vocal composition, as dist. from 
the music ; also, the text of an actor’s part X450. 
9. sing. Something said ; a speech or utterance 
arch. OE. b. with negative expressed or im- 
plied, or vt\\hevery : Any or the least utterance, 
statement, or fragment of speech OE, c.A w.t 
a (short or slight) utterance or statement; a 
brief speech or conversation ; similarly a to. or 
two 1485. d. spec. Something said on behalf of 
another; esp. in such phrases as to speak a 
[good) w. for 154a e. spec. A watchword or 
password 1533. ts. abstr. or collect, sing. 
Speech, speaking : often as dist. from writing, 
esp. in phr. by to . ; also, the faculty of speech 
-1738. 4. sing, and fl. Speech, verbal expres- 
sion, in contrast with action or thought OE. 
5. pi. orig. in various phr. denoting verbal con- 
tention or altercation, e.g. fto bt or fall at 
words , etc., now chiefly to have words [with ) ; 


WORD 

hence words — contentious or violent talk be- 
tween persons; altercation 146a. O.sing. (with- 
out article). Report, tidings, news, information 
OE. b. Common report or statement, rumour. 
Now rare or Obs. OE. 7. A command, order, 
bidding ; a request OE. 6. A promise, under- 
taking. Almost always with possessive, late 
ME. 0. With possessive : Assertion, affirma- 
tion, declaration, assurance ; esp. as involving 
the veracity or good faith of the person who 
makes it idol, zo. a. An utterance or declara- 
tion in the form of a phrase or sentence, arch. 
OE b. A pithy or sententious utterance ; a 
saying; a maxim, proverb. Now rare exc. 
in By word 1, Nayword 9, household w. late 
ME. tc. A significant phrase or short sentence 
inscribed upon something -1630. x x. Religious 
and theological uses ; often more fully word of 
God (or the Lord), God's word, freq. with cap 

a. A divine communication, command, or pro- 
clamation, as one made to or through a prophet 
or inspired person; esp. the message of the 
gospel OE. b. The Bible, or some part or 
passage of it, asembodying a divine communica- 
tion 1553. c. The W. (of God, of the Father), 
the Eternal W., etc., as a title of Jesus Christs 
- Logos. OE. 

z. Words can’t describe the figures the women dress 
here 1813. 1 have no words.. to express the very 

great thanks which I . . owe you i8t8. in these.other, 
etc. words, in (such-and-such) language. To give 
words to, to Put into words, to express by means of 
language. Beyond words, incapable of being ex- 
pressed in language, unutterable, b. Songs without 
words (tr. G. Lieder ohms Worts), a. At this words 
which he coupled with an othe, came 1 in Foxe. He 
Mess'd the bread, but vanish'd at the w. Cowrsa. 

b. They never heard a w. of English Da Fox. C. To 

speaks a words in season to him that fa weorie iso. L 
4. e. To give the w. t (*) to utter the password in 
answer to a sentinel's challenge t (b) to inform officers 
or men of the password to be used. 4. Thy actions 
to thy words accord Milt. 9. High words passed be- 
tween them. They parted in passion. Richabdson. 
My old man said he was a bloodsucker, and that led 
to words 1913. A. Bid you Alexoa Bring me w., how 
tall she is Shaks. Send me W... whether he has so 
great on Estate Steele. b. W. gae'd she was noe 
canny 1718. 7. In my time a father's w. was law 

Tennyson. To say the w.. to give the order, say 1 gO * 
or the like; Say the w., lie have him by the eares 
Heywood. 8. Having solemnly pledged bis w...not 
to attempt anything against the government Macau- 
lay. To be as good as one's w., to keep one's promise. 
A man of his w., one who keeps his promises, a 1 

F jive you my w. that my brother did not leave a soil- 
ing to his son Thackkxay. to. &. The hopeleste w n 
of Neuer to returne, Breath I ajpdnst thee Shaks. c. 
And round about tbe wreath this w. was writ. Burnt 
I do burns Spenssb. it. b. Merry IV. uu I. 44. 

II. An element of speech 9 A combination of 
vocal sounds, or one such sound, used in a 
language to express an idea (e. g. to denote a 
thing, attribute, or relation), and constituting 
an ultimate minimal clement of speech having 
a meaning as such ; a vocable OE. b. i(a) A 
name, title, appellation. (b) A term, expres- 
sion. OE. c. A written (engraved, printed, etc.) 
character or set of characters representing this 
OE. d. In contrast with the thing or idea 
signified 1450. e. The w. (predicatively) : the 
right word for the thing, the proper expression; 
hence contextually denoting or indicating the 
thing spoken of, esp. the business in hand (col- 
*?•) *59& 

Sometimes with ref. to the writing of a word as an 
indivisible unit, a.g. ns one or n single w. t ns two 
words N.ED. 

d. A business of words only, and ideas not concerned 
in it 17S2. e. Come Sir, are you ready for death T. , 
Hanging fa the w., Sir. Shaks. Contempt Y Why, 
damsel, when 1 think of man, Contempt is not the w. 
xB8s. 

Phrases. At a or one w. I a. Upon the utterance of 
a single w. 1 without more ado; at once, forthwith, 
b. In short, briefly, in a word. Obs. exc. arch, or dial. 
To take a person at his tv., to accept what he says 
and act accordingly. In a w. In a simple or short, 
(e'p. comprehensive) statement or phrase 1 briefly, in 
short. In so many words (tr. L. totidem verbis b 
lit. in precisely that number of words! in those very 
words. On or upon one's w, : a. On the security 
of, or as bound by, one's promise or affirmation I hence 
as an asseveration, on, upon my w. ■ Assuredly, truly, 
indeed, b. (with ellipsis of prep.) My w. / as an 
ejaculation of surprise {colloq. or vulgar). A W. and 
a blow. A brief utterance of anger or defiance, fol- 
lowed Immediately by the delivery of n blowy as the 
beginning of a fight t hence in ref. to hasty or sudden 
action of any kind. W. of command* A w. at 
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abort phrase ottered by u officer toe body of soldiers 
as an order for some particular movement or evolution. 
W. of honour. An affirmation or promise by which 
one pledges one's honour or good faith. By w. of 
mouth. By speaking, as disL from writing or other 
method of expression; orally. Hence to.-ff-mouth 
attrib, oral. W.fOTW. In the exact or (in ref. to 
translation) precisely corresponding words j verbatim. 
Also aitrio. Fair words. Pleasant or attractive 
speech (tun. implying deceitfnlness or insincerity). 
Of few words. Not given to much or lengthy speak 
fng ; taciturn. Good w. A friendly, favourable, 01 
laudatory utterance i something said on behalf of or in 
commendation of n person or thing. To giv* (a person) 
a good to., to speak well oC To say or speak a good 
w. for, (spec.) to recommend to the favour of another. 
Half a to., a very short utterance, a slight fragment 
of speech or conversation. Last w. : a. The final 
utterance in a conversation or (asp.) di 
The latest utterance of a person befor 
Serum Lout Word*, the seven utterances of Jesus 
Christ on the Cross, c. The final or conclusive state* 
meat, after which there is no more to be said j hence 
tranqf. the final achievement, the latest thing. Of 
many words. Given to much or lengthy speaking, 
loquacious, verbose. 

■lake words, with neg. s (Not) to say anything 
(more) about a matter. Take (up) the w. To begin 
•peaking, an. immediately after or instead of some 
one else. D. To toko (a person's) us to accept his 
statement or assertion as true or trustworthy: usu. 
with for, esp. in the £hr. take my to. for it m I can 


ssure you, you may be sure, believe me, 

Como. I to.-order, -stock l to.-buildittg, -formation ( 
W.’biind 0. Path., affected with W> blindness, in* 
ability to understand written or printed words when 
seen, owing to disease of the visual w.-centre ( -centre, 
A not. each of certain centres in the brain which 
govern the perception and oae of words (spoken or 
Written)! -deaf A. Path., affected with w.-doafncaa. 
Inability to understand words when heard, owing to 
diseases of the auditory w.^entre| -hoard, literal 
rendering of OE. « oordhord treasure of speech i -lore, 
(at) the study of words and their history t (i) the doc- 
trine of the forms and formation of words, morphology 
(» O. mtorilekrt) j -man, a man who deals with or has 
command of words; a master of language) -monger, 
oontemft. one who deals in words, esp. in strange or 

pedantic words, or 1 1 — * 

paint 


a vivid description in words, presenting the object to 
the mind like a picture i W. square, a set of words 
of the same number of letters to be arranged in a 
square so as to read the same horizontally or verti- 
cally I a puzzle in which such a set of words has to be 


Word (wfcid), v. ME. [f. prec.] I. Intr. 
To utter words : to speak, talk. 06s. or arc A. 

b. To w. it t to talk, esp. excessively or violently ; 
to have (high) words with. Ok*, or dial. 1613. 
a* tram. To utter In words, say, speak (occas. 
as disc from singing). Obu or arch, late ME. 
+3. a. To ply or urge with words. Shaks. b. 
To bring by the use of words (into or out of a 
specified condition, etc. } -1716. 4, To express 
In or put Into wards; to compose, draw up. 
Ob*, exc. as in b. -1831. lx esp. with ref. to the 
kind of language or form of words used 1629. 

c. nmce-mte. To represent as in words. Shaks. 
a. a. Amt. hCk v. iL xpx. 4. Sungs of Mourning. . . 

Worded by Tbo. Campion. s6tx b. Ti» in reality 
one and the same question, only differently worded 

Word-book (wfludbuk). 1598. [f. Word 
tb. + Book *b, ; in sense t, cf. G. xodrterbuch, IceL 
erOabbh. etc .1 1. A book containing a list of 
words (as of the vocabulary of a language, a 
book, an art, or science) arranged in alphabetical 
or other systematic order. (Often implying 
less elaboration or fullness than dictionary or 
lexicon.) a. The ' book of the words 'or libretto 
of a musical composition 1878. 

Worded (w$ud 4 dV#/. 0. 1606. [f.WoRD 
sb. or v. + -gD.] x. Formed into words ; ex- 
pressed in or put into words (rare), to. Quali- 
fied by an adv. t Expressed in a particular kind 
of language or form of words J phrased in such- 
and-such a manner 1848. 

Wordily (wfi-jdili), ado* 150a. [f. Wordy 
a. +-lt *.j In a wordv manner or style, with 
excess or abundance of words ; verbosely. So 
Wordiness, verbosity. 

Wording (wfiidiqV vbL tb. 1564. [f. 

Word v. or tb. +-ing *.] 1. Speaking, talking, 
utterance. Ob*, or arch. xGos. fa. Angry or 
abusive speech « ' having worn s’ -1614. a- Tbs 
action of putting or condition of being put Into 
words 1 composition or expresrion in language. 
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esp. In ref. to the words used ; mode of speech, 
form of words 1649. 4. A set of written words, 

an inscription {rare) 1908. 

3. Things for which no w. can he found Ksais. I 
entreat the attention of the jury to the w. of this 
document Dicksns. 

Wordless (weudles), 0. ME. [f. Word 
js 3 . + -LKSS.] x. Inexpressible in words; un- 
speakable, unutterable. Ob*, or merged In a. 
a. Not expressed in words ; unspoken, unut- 
tered 1500. 8* Not uttering a word ; silent, 

speechless xeoo. b. Lacking the faculty or power 
or speech *£48. c. Lacking words for expres- 
sion x88x. 4. Not accompanied bywords ; (of 

a play) acted without words 1598. 

a So sat she joylesse down in word lease grief com- 
plaining 1633. Hence W o*rdleas-ly ado., -ness. 

Wordsworthian 

i&n), *b. and a. 18 1<. Tf. the name of the Eng- 
lish poet William Wordsworth (1770-1850) + 
-ian.] A. sb. An admirer or imitator of Words- 
worth, or a student of his works. B. adj. Of, 
belonging to, or characteristic of Wordsworth ; 
(of a poem) composed by or in the style of 
Wordsworth. 

Wordy (w 5 *idi), a. [Late OE. a tordig. 1 . 
Word sb. + -ig -Y *.] x. Full of or abounding 
in words, a. Of speech or writing 1 Consisting 
of or containing many words ; verbose, b. Of 
persons : Using an excess of words ; occas. gar- 
rulous, talkative, late ME. ta. Skilled In the 
use of words (rare) -x68o. 3. Consisting or ex- 
pressed in words ; of words ; verbal. Now 
chiefly in phr. w. toar(farc). 1607. 

1. To deal in w. Compliment Is much agaln.it the 
Plainness of my Nature 1713. 3. All that w. tempest 
for a girl Cowrsx. 

Work (wwk), tb. [OE. weerc : — OTeut. 
*werkom, cogn. w. Gr. lpyovS\ L x. Something 
that is or was done ; what a person does or did ; 
an act, deed, proceeding, business ; pi. actions, 
doiogs (often collect.) arch, or literary in gen. 
sense, b. Theol . (pi.) Moral actions considered 
in relation to justification 1 usu. as contrasted 
with faith or grace, late ME a. Something to 
be done, or something to do; occupation, busi- 
ness, task, function OE b. Cricket . Rowing, 
etc. What a batsman, an oarsman, etc. has to 
do, esp. with ref. to the points at which his force 
is to be applied 1831. 8. a. Action (of a person 
or thing) of a particular kind : in various con- 
nexions 1x40. b. Cricket. Deflexion of the ball 
after touching the ground, resulting from the 
spin or twist imparted to it by the bowler 1846. 
4. Action involving effort or exertion directed 
to a definite end, esp. as a means of gaining 
one’s livelihood ; (one's) regular occupation or 
employment OE b. gen . in ref. to any action 
requiring effort or difficult to do 1518. c. spec. 
The labour done in making something, as dist. 
from the material used (in ref. to the cost) 1737. 

d. Exercise or practice In a sport or game ; also, 
exertion or movement proper to a particular 
sport, game, or exercise 1856. 5. A particular 

piece or act of labour ; a task, job. Also gen. 
something difficult to do. Ob*, or arch. OE. 
6. a. Trouble, affliction ; in later use, distur- 
bance, fuss. to. Pain, ache, dial. OE 7. Math. 
The process of or an operation In calculation ; 
a process of calculation written Out in full. Now 
rare or Obs. X557. 8. Physics and Mech. The 

operation of a force in producing movement or 
other physical change, esp. as a definitely 
measurable quantity 1855. 

s. Their worket are workes of iniqnitie Bibls 
(G eoev.) Isa. lix. 6 . It is a damned, and a bloody 
works Shaks. 1 have another W. ofCharity upon 
vagai *’ 
ipyinj 


my hands!, .to reform an extravagant Husband 170^. 


The to. qf ... a proceeding occupying (a stated length 
of time)t All rnis was.. out the w. of a few minutes 
1834. So m to. of time, a proceeding which takes a 
long time, a Fie rpon this quiet life, I want worke 
Sbaka Euerie bodies worke is no bodies worke i&u, 
To do its to. (of a thing, in ref. to result), to pro- 
duce Its effect | The brand y-and- water bad done Its 
w. Dicxxms. 4. Dotage certen Iobbes of woorke 1337. 

1 do all the w. of the Douse Dickens, b. It was hard 
w. rowing, for the wind was against him >900. 7. 

Take a few Examples without their W. at large 1709- 
XL x. With possessive 1 The product of the \ 
operation or labour af a person or other agent ; 
creation, handiwork. Also vaguely, the result 
of one's labour, something accomplished. OE 
to. Tbe result of the action or operation of some 


WORK 

person or thing; (one's) 'doing* ; thedevioeor 
invention of some one. late ME. a. A thing 
made ; a manufactured article or object; a struc- 
ture or apparatus of some kind, esp* one form- 
ing part of a larger thing. Now chiefly in gen, 
sense with qualification, esp. fa compounds like 
Brickwork, Firework, etc. OE ta- An ar- 
chitectural Or engineering structure ; a building, 
edifice -1667. to- fl. Architectural or engineer- 
ing operations 1700. 4. spec. (Mil.) A fortified 

building ; a defensive at nictate, fortification j 
any one of the several parrs of such a structure 
OE. fi. A literary or musical composition 
(viewed in relation to its author or composer) ; 
often//, and collect, sing., (a person's) writings 
or compositions as a whole ME fi. A product 
of any of the fine arts (in relation to the artist), 
as a painting, a statue, etc. : in the phr. a to. 
of art including literary or musical works, and 
connoting high artistic quality. 1531. t7* Make, 
workmanship; esp. ornamental workmanship 
-1795. 8* The operation of making a textile 

fabric or (more often) something consisting of 
such fabric, as weaving or (usuj sewing, knit- 
ting, or the like ; esp. any of the lighter occupa- 
tions of this kind, as a distinctively feminine occu- 
pation ; also comer., the fabric or the thing made 
of it, esp. while being made or operated upon, 
late ME. 9. An excavation in the earth, made 
for the purpose of obtaining metals or minerals ; 
amine. Obs. exc. — Working vbl. sb. II. 1475. 
x o. pi. An establishment where some industrial 
labour, esp. manufacture, is carried on, includ- 
ing the whole of the buildings and machinery 
used. Now commonly construed as sing, (in 
earlier use also sing, in form) 1581. 1 x. A set of 

parts forming a machine or piece of mechanism 1 
orig. *i n g - » esp. as the second element of com- 
pounds ; as an independent word now only //., 
the internal mechanism of a clock or watch x6a8 

S. We all are tbe worke of thy hondes Covkkdalx 
Isa. Ixiv, (L b. Other Hereticks.. condemned Mar- 
riage as the W. of the Devil 1753. 3. b. Clerk of the 

Works , an officer who superintends the erection of 
buildings, etc 5. A Man who publishes his Works in 
a Volume Addison. 6 . They break e downe all y* 
earned worcke tberof Bibls (Great) Ps. lxxiv. 6 . so. 
We went to see.. silk works 1748. ss. He took to 
pieces the eight>day clock, .under pretence of cleaning 
the works DiOckna. 

Phrases. At w. j a. Occupied with labour ; engaged 
in a task ; working, esp. at one’s regular occupation, 
b. gen. Occupied in some action or process j actively 
engaged ; operating. In w. In regular occupation. Of 
W. — qf ail to., employed In all kinds of w., esp. in a 
household 1 chiefly in maid-of -all-10. 1 hence alius. Out 
ofw. Having now. to do, unemployed, workless. Also 
attrib ^ or as sb. To go to W. To proceed to some 
action (expressed or implied) t to commence opera* 
tions. So to fall to to. To net to w. : a. tram. To 
set person, the faculties, etc.) to a task, or to do 
something j red. to set about doing something. b. 
intr. for rqfi. To cut out W. fori a person): To pre- 
pare work to be done by him, to give him something 
to do t now only In to have (atl) one's to. cut out 
(colloq,), to have ss much as one can manage to do. 
To moke w.t a. (alio to make a to.) To work havoc 
or confusion ; hence, to make a to-do or fuss. to. To 
make to. for } to give (a person, etc.) something to do. 
C. with qualifying adj., ss tomeske good, short, etc. 
to. (of or with) a person or thing, to do tbe business, 
or deal' with tbe person or thing, well, shortly, etc.j 
often with special implication, as to make short to. qf, 
to destroy or put An end to quickly. Good W. A 
morally commendable or virtuous act (also colloq. ■> as 
ini. in commendation of some action or performance) 1 
esp. an act of piety | usn ,pL such acta done in obedi- 
ence to divine law, or as tbs fruits of faith or godlinesa 
Prov. Many bondys makyth lyght werke 1530. AU w. 
and no play, makes Jack a dulfboy 1670. 

attrib. and Comb., as to. -girl. ’place, ~room x etc. | 
w.-bag, -basket, a bag, or basket, to contain imple- 
ments and materials for needlework v -bench, a bench, 
with accessories! at which mechanics work 1 -box, • 
box to contain instruments and materials for needle, 
work 1 -hand, la) s perion employed by another to do 
w, | (b) with denning adj*, as a good w.Jtand,ont who 
bn' good hand * at w, a capable worker 1 -mate, a 
fsllow^labourer 1 -shy a n shy of or disinclined for w., 
lazy 1 -table, a table Tor supporting working materials 
and tools; esp. a small table with compartments and 
drawers, ana sometimes with a well for needlework | 
•train, a train of waggons or trucks for oonveying 
materials for construction or repair of a railway, etc. 

Work (w&k), 9. Pa. t and pple. worked 

(wfiritt), arch, and techn. wrought^rQt). [(x) 
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OE mercan, weorc(e)an > partly after the sb. The 
Indo-Eur. base *worg*, werg-, wrg- appears in 
Gr. ip&cu, fid fa I do, perf. iopya , Spy avow Organ, 
Spy tor Orgy. The normal descendant of OE. 
wyrean would be ** ooreh ; the substitution of k 
was due mainly to the sb. The new pa. t. and 
pa. pple. worked has supplanted the origi- 
nal wrought in most senses.] I. tram. i. 
To do, perform, practise fa deed, course of 
action, task, process, etc.). Now arch . ; chiefly 
with cogn. obj., or in such phr. as to w. a 
miracle , to w. wonders \ b. To do (something 
evil or harmful), arch. OE. a. To perform, 
carry out, execute (a person's will, advice, etc.). 
Obs. or arch. OE. 8. To produce by for as by) 
labour or exertion ; to make ; to fashion. Obs. 
•r arch, in gen. sense ; often, now usu., imply- 
ing artistic or ornamental workmanship. OE. 
b. Said of God : To create. Also in pass. Obs. 
or rare arch. OE. c. To construct, build (a 
house, wall, etc.), Obs . or rare arch. OE. d. 
const of. rarely out of( the material or constitu- 
ents) ; also in (some material), usu. implying 
artistic or ornamental workmanship. (Now 
almost always in pa. pple. wrought .) OE. ■fy. 
To compose (a book or writing), to write -2746. 
5. To make (a * web ' or textile fabric), to 
weave ; to make (something consisting of such 
fabric) by means of needlework, to sew or knit ; 
to embroider ME. 0 . To make (an image or 
figure) ; to delineate, paint, draw, or carve ; 
also, to represent by an image, portray. Obs. 
or arch. exc. in special connexions. ME. ^7. 
To cause to t>e , ., make, render; to bring into 
a specified state ; also, to make or create in the 
form of -1639. 8. To make, form, or fashion 

into something ; to make up 2538. 9. To put 

In, insert, incorporate, esp. in the way of con- 
struction or composition 1663. b. To graft (on 
a stock) 1658. 10. To effect, bring about, bring 

to pass ; to cause, produce ME. fti. To act 
in order to or so as to effect (something) ; to 
plan, contrive ; to manage (a business or pro- 
ceeding) -1667. 1 a. To bestow labour or effort 

upon ; to operate upon : esp. a. To till, cultivate 
(land) OE. b. To get (stone or slate from a 
quarry, ore or coal from a mine, etc. ) by labour ; 
also with the quarry, etc. as obj. ME. c. To 
manipulate (a substance) so as to bring it into 
the required condition ; esp. to knead, press, 
etc. (a plastic substance), or to mix or incor- 
porate (such substances) together by this means. 
Kte ME. d. To shape (stone, metal, or other 
hard substance) by cutting or other process; 
also, to beat out or shape (metal) by hammer- 
ing 1665. e. colloq. or slang. To go through or 
about (a place) for the purposes of one's business 
or occupation ; to carry on some operation in ; 
i fee. of a hound, of an itinerant vendor, beggar, 
etc., of a clergyman, and of a canvasser 1834. 
& slang . To deal with in some way ; to get, or 
to get rid of, esp. by artifice 1839. 8* To 

•perate upon so as to get into some state or 
convert into something else ; reft, with comp l . 
adj. to go through some process so as to become 
1594. 18 * Math., etc. - w. out 1593. 24. a. 

To act upon the mind or will of ; to influence, 
induce, persuade (esp. by subtle or insidious 
means) ; to bring into a particular mental state, 
etc. 1595 b. To act upon the feelings of ; to 
■tlr, move. Incite 1605. c. Of medicine * To take 
effect upon 171a. d. To practise on, hoax, 
cheat U.S. 189a. ifi* To move (something) 
Into or out of some position, or with alternating 
movement (to and fro, etc.)t usu. with some 
Implication of force exerted against resistance 
or Impediment 1617. ifl. To direct or manage 
the movement of ; to guide or drive in a particu- 
lar course; spec.. Navi, to direct the movement of 
(a ship) by management of the sails and rudder 
1667. 17. reft. To make one's (or its) way 1576. 

1 8. with way, etc. as obi. 1713. 19. To set or 
compel (a person, animal, etc.) to work; to em- 
ploy or use In work 1445. b. To bring or get 
Into some oondltlon by labour or exertion xoa8. 
so. To set in action, cause to act ; to exercise 
(a faculty, etc.); to actuate, operate, manage, 
late ME. b. In fig. or allusive phrases express- 
ing cunning management or manoeuvring, as 
tow. the oraele, ike ropes 1859. 

«. Sb# worcketb knitting# of .tocltlngs 1600. b. 
D#nart from m#. vs that work# iniquity Matt, vil #3. 
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a. Now ah# vnweaues the web that she hath wrought 
Shams. I'm going to w. Mr. Laurence a pair of slip- 
pers 1868. 7. Hen. VIII, 11. ii. 47. 9. Those occa- 

sional Dissertations, which he has wrought into the 
Body of his History Stkklx. xo. He wirkis sorrow 
to htmsell Donbajl The ravages that confinement 
and sorrow bad worked upon him 2831. xx. To w. in 
close design, by fraud or guile What force effected 
not Milt. is. To tv. one’s passage (etc.), to nay fo» 
one's passage on board ship by working during the 
voyage. e. A professional beggar, who * works' 
seventy or eighty streets in a few hours 1897. 14. b. 

My dull Brame was wrought with things forgotten 
Shaks. Endeavouring to w. herself into a state of 
resentment Dickens, it. Having no Sails to w. the 
Ship with Da Foa. vj. The women worked them- 
selves into the centre of the crowd Dickkns. 19. 
Whether it was right to w. little boys and girls in the 
mills, longer than from six o’clock in the morning to 
Six « clock in the evening 1841. b. She worked her- 
self to death Dickbns. Richard said that he would 
w. his fingers to the bone for Ada. Dickkns. bo. 
They are.. dead dolls, wooden, worked with wires 
Kingslky. 

11. intr. 1 .To do something, or to do things 
generally; to conduct oneself, behave, 4 do’. 
Obs. or arch. OE. a. To act for a purpose or 
so as to gain an end ; to plot, contrive, arch. 
OE. 8- Of a thing t To do something 5 to per- 
form a function, or produce an effect; esp. to 
act in the desired way, do what is required; to 
be practicable or effectual, to succeed ME. b. 
Of a machine or apparatus : To perform its 
proper function ; to act, operate 1610. c. Of a 
part of mechanism : To have its proper action 
or movement in relation to another part with 
which it is in contact 1770. 4. To do something 
involving effort (of body or mind); to exert one- 
self for a definite purpose, esp. in order to pro- 
duce something or effect some useful result, to 
gain one's livelihood OE b. const, at, on or 
upon (a material object, a subject of study or 
literary treatment, an occupation, etc.) ME. g. 
To exert oneself in order to accomplish some- 
thing or gain some end (expressed by context) 
ME. 0 . To do one’s ordinary business ; to 
pursue a regular occupation. Also more widely, 
to do something for a definite end, to engage 
in some systematic occupation. (Often coincid- 
ing with II. 4.) ME b. const, in the material 
upon which labour is expended in some busi- 
ness or manufacture 1471. c. spec, of sporting 
dogs 183a. 7. To perform the work proper or 

incidental to one's business or avocation. Obs. 
exc. as In b. ME. b. Said esp. of the per- 
formance of artistic work or the practice of an 
artist 1539. 8. Math., etc. To proceed (in a 

particular way) in calculation ; to go through 
the process of solving a problem, late ME. 9. 
Of a substance 1 To behave in a particular way 
while being worked 1489. 20. To operate upon 
(physically, mentally, or morally), produce an 
effect upon ; to take effect on, affect, influence, 
late ME. b. To ache (Now north, dial, chiefly 
in the form wark from OE. wsercan.) late ME 
2 1 . Of liquor 1 To ferment 1570. 2 a. To go or 

move along, or In a particular course ; to make 
one's (or its) way ; now usu., to make way 
slowly, laboriously, with some exertion or diffi- 
culty, or in an indirect course, late ME b. To 
make one's (or its) way slowly or with effort 
through something, late ME c. Naut. Of a 
sailing vessel : To sail in a particular course, 
to make sail ; esp . to beat to windward, to tack 
1633. d. To proceed in a particular direction 
in some operation 1877. 13. To move restlessly, 
violently, or convulsively; to be in a state of 
agitation or commotion ; to toss, seethe ; Naut . 
of a ship, to strain or ' labour * so that the 
fastenings become slack ; so of an engine or 
carriage 1581. 14. With complement : To move 
irregularly or unsteadily so as to become out of 
gear 1770. 

x. All *s Well IV. ii. #9. a. Without the King's as. 
sent or knowledge, You wrought to be a Legate 
Shaks. a. All thynges work# for the best [A.V. worke 
together Tor good] vnto them that love god Tindals 
Rem. viii. 98. Lady Lufton was beginning to fear 
that her plan would not w. Trollope. C. The four 
bevelled nut# w. into the bevelled wheels.. and so 
turn them 1815. 4. For men must w., and women 

must weep Kinqblsv. b. Vulcan working at the 
Anvil Prioju How hard some folks do w. at what 
they call pleasure 1840b 5. * Hen. VI, in. ill *7. 6. 
Rude Mechanicals, That worke for bread vpon Athe- 
nian stals Shaks. 7. b. Timm 1. 1 . boo. to. He toke 
poison.. hut.. h would not worke vpon hym Udall. 
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She. .worked on his feelings by pretending to be 111 
Macaulay, xa. d. The paper hanger generally works 
from left to right 1877. 13, With his face ail working 
with sorrow Stbvbnson 14, The anchor on the lee 
bow bad worked loose 1840. 

With ad vs. W. In, ; a* irons. To Insert, introduce, 
incorporate, b. intr. To make one's (or Its) way in. 
W. off t o • tram. To print off (as from a plate) ; esp. 
To print in final form, so as to be ready for publica- 
tion or distribution. b. To perpetrate, 'play off*. 

c. To take off or away by a gradual process : to get 
rid of, disburden oneself of, free oneseff from, by some 
continuous action or effort. d» To finish working at 1 
to dispose of and get done with. e. To put to death 1 
to hang (slang,). W. out. : a. trans. To bring, fetch, 
or get out by some process or course of action ; to get 
rid of. b. intr , To make its way out, esp. from being 
embedded or enclosed in something. c. trans . To 
work (a mine, etc.) until it yields no more, d* To 
discharge (a debt or obligation) by labour instead ef 
a money payment, e. To bring about, effect, pro- 
duce, er procure (a result) by labour or effort t to carry 
out, accomplish (a plan or purpose), f. To go 
through a process of calculation or consideration so 
as to arrive at the solution of (a problem or question), 
to solve 1 also, to reckon out, calculate, g. intr. for 
pass . ; (a) of a course of events, narrative, etc. 1 To 
proceed to as to issue in a particular result ; (b) with 
at, of a quantity: To amount to (so much) when 
reckoned up, to 1 come to \ h. To bnngto a fuller or 
finished state; to develop, elaborate. W. up.: fa. 
trans. To build up, construct (a wall, etc.). D. intr. 
To make one's (or its) way up, esp. against impedi- 
ment or indirectly ; to ascend, advance. c. trans. 
To stir up, mix, or compound, as a plastic substance. 

d. To make up (material) into something by labour \ 
also, to bring into some condition, esp. so as to be 
ready Tor use. O.gen , or in ref. to something imma- 
terial : To make up, develop, expand, enlarge (to ov 
into something). r. To bring by labour or effort to 
or into a higher state or condition, g. To make up, 
form, construct, produce (something material or im- 
material) : with special ref. to the process, or to the 
labour, etc. expended upon It. h. Naut. To set to or 
keep at needless and disagreeable bard work as a 
punishment. i. To * get up ' (a subject) by mental 
labour j to master by research. J. To bring by effort, 
or by some influence, into a particular state ef mind 
or feeling, esp. one of strong emotion ; to induce or 
persuade by effort to do somethnig ; to put into a state 
of excitement, excite, agitate. Also reft. k. intr. To 
be gradually stirred up or excited. Hence Worked 
(wftikt )ppi. a. in senses of the vb. • esp. executed or 
ornamented with needlework, engraving, or the like. 

Workable (w 0 *ik 4 bT), a . 1545. f f. prec. 
+ -A ble. ] i . Of substances or materials : That 
can be worked, fashioned, or manipulated for 
use ; said also of the state in which they are 
capable of being worked. a. That can be 
worked, managed, or conducted, as a contri- 
vance, establishment, institution, etc. 1756. b. 
of a plan, system, scheme, or the like 1865. 

e. The only w. boat of the Lord Hood was manned 
1881. Hence Workability. Workableness. 
Workaday, work-a-day (w£ukftd*i), sb. 
and a. [orig. north. ME. werkeday , a. ON. 
virkr dagr working day. weekday.] A. sb. A 
day on which work is ordinarily done (dist. from 
holiday ) ; a working-day. Obs. or dial. B. attrib 
passing into adj. Belonging to or characteristic 
of a work-day or Its occupations ; characterised 
by a regular succession or round of tasks and 
employments ; of ordinary humdrum everyday 
life ’ freq. In phr. this w. world 2554. 

Prythee tel her but a workv day Fortune Shaks. 
We cannot long indulge in day-dreams in this w. 
woTld 1859. 

Work-day (w®*jkd*«) f sb. and a. late ME. 

K )E. weoredae^ does not seem to have survived { 
E. workday is prob. a new formation.] A .sb. 
A day on which work is ordinarily performed; 
a week-day, B. attrib. passing into adj. Be- 
longing to or characteristic of a work-day; per- 
formed, worn, etc. on a work-day 2500. 

My woorkday gown#.. this woorkday aprons, one 
woorkday band i6ss. 

Worker (wdukai). late ME ff. Work v. 
+ -er l .] - 1. One who makes, produces, or con- 
trives. fa. Applied to God as maker or creator 
-1602. b. An author, producer, contriver, or 
doer. arch, late ME c. transf of things ME 
a. One who works or does work of any kind ; esp. 
one who works in a certain medium, at a speci- 
fied trade, etc. or in a certain position or status 
(often denoted byprefixedsb.,etc.,as cloth-w., 
iron-w , ; brain *0 ., hand- w.). late ME b. la 
emphatic use, esp. as opp. to idler, or the like 
1828 . c. One who Is employed for a wage, esp. 
in manual or Industrial work ; now often In the 
language of social economics, a 'producer of 
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wealth*, as opp. to capitalist 2848. d. Of ani- 
mals: (a) A horse, dog, etc. that works (well) 
2844. (b) The neuter or undeveloped female of 
certain social hymenopterous or other insects, 
as ants and bees, which supplies food and per- 
forms other services for the community 1747. 
a. U.S. Polities. One of a class of political 
agents or partisans subordinate to a ' boss ’ 
x888. 8* Applied to apparatus or pieces of 

machinery, as (a) one of the small cara-covered 
cylinders in a carding-machine; (b) pi. in pillow 
lace^ making, the bobbins that are worked across 
a pattern, etc. 1594. 4. With advs., as w.-up 

a. b. The distinction between workers and idlen, as 
between knaves and honest men Ruskin. 

attrib., as •bee 1 W. bobbin *3 [b)\ 

card* 3 (a). 

Workfolk (wB'jkfiJbk). 1475. " Work- 

people, esp. farm labourers. 

Workful (wfrjkful),*. ME. [f.WoAK**. 
+ -FUL .1 ti. Active, operative -1674. a. Full 
of (hard) work; hard-working 1854. lienee 
Workfolnema, + activity; laborious activity . 
Workhouse (wflukhcras). [OE. weorchsls ; 
f. Work sb. + House j*. 1 ] x. A house, shop, 
or room in which work is regularly performed ; 
a workshop or factory. Obi. or Hist. a. spec. 
•rig. A house established for the provision of 
work for the unemployed poor of a parish; 
later, an institution, administered by Guardians 
of the Poor, in which paupers are lodged and 
the able-bodied set to work. (Formerly t konst of 
work , + working-house , f house of industry ; see 
also Pook house, Union 9b.) 165a. 3. A prison 
or house of correction for petty offenders. U.S. 
x888. 

a Moat well-regulated Bridewells are Paradises 
compared to the Oxford Work-hoosa 1797. 

Working 1 (wv jkiij), vbl. sb. ME. [L Work 
V. + -ing 1 .1 The action of WORK v. ; the re- 
siiltof tins. i. x. Performance of work or labour; 
falso, that which is done, work. fa. Per* 
formance, execution, achievement f of some par- 
ticular work or action) -1693. +3- Making, 

construction ; handiwork, workmanship -1736. 
4. The action of operating or performing work 
apon something ; manipulation, management ; 
exploitation (of a mine, etc.) 1450. b. The 
carrying on or putting into operation (of a 
scheme, system, legislation, etc.) 183a. 5. 

Action, operation, a. Of a person ; esp. collect, 
sing, and pi. actions, doings, deeds. Late M E. 
b. Of a drug, medicine, etc. late ME. c. Of 
the mind, conscience, eta Often tl. 1588. d. 
The conduct or operations collectively of a fac- 
tory, vessel, or the like 1873. Influential 
operation ; influence ; also, the result or effect 
of operation or influence, late ME. 7. Mathe- 
matical calculation ; now chiefly, the statement 
of the operations involved in solving a mathe- 
matical problem, late ME. 8. Fermentation of 
liquor 1565. p. Restless movement of water 
(esp. the sea) ; straining of a ship, vehicle, eta 
so as to loosen the fittings 258a. b. Involuntary 
movement of the face or mouth, esp. due to 
emotion x8oo. xo. The proper action or move- 
ment of a piece of mechanism or the like 1645. 
ix. Gradual movement or progress (as against 
resistance) 1683. 

l b. After my physieks w. 1648. C. I am stclce 
with w. of my t bought* Shaks. 6. The w. of clerical 
prejudice in.. a liberal mind 1861. 7. A knowledge 

of mathematics may be gained without the perpetual 
w of examplea 1873. to. The workings of hi* lungs 
pumped great jet* of blood out Kingsley. 

1 L concr. A place in which mineral Is or has 
been worked ; a mining excavation 1766. I1L 
With advs., as w.-off, - together , -up 1633. 

at t rib. and Comb. 1 to. hour[s y to. capital, expenses j 
V. drawing, usu. pL, the drawing made of the 
plan, etc. of a building from which the workmen 
carry out the construction of the work 1 f-houae, = 
Workhcvmi w. load, the maximum load that a 
member in a machine or other structure Is designed 
to bear i w. order, a condition in which a machine, 
system, etc. works (well, badly, etc.)y w. room, (a) 
space tn which one may work, room for the per- 
formance of work | (b) a work-room. 

Working (wflukig), ppl. tu late ME. 
[-ing*.] That works, x. Of a person, etc. * 
Active, operative ; energetic. Obs. or arch. fb. 
Of a thing t Operative, effective -2709. a. That 
works or labours ; esp. that works for an era* 
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ployer in a manual or industrial occupation 
1639. b. In contrast with: ( a ) 'master*, 
' managing', eta, in designations of trade or 
occupation ; (b) * sleeping 7 , In ref. to partners 
in a firm 2708, c. Mil, W. party : a party of 
inen detailed for a special piece of work outside 
their ordinary duties 1744. A- Of horses and 
cattle: Employed in work, esp. in agricultural 
work 26x3. e. Of a bee or ant : That is a 
’ worker ' 2766. 3. Of the sea, etc. : Agitated, 

tossing, poet. 1581. 4. Of the features: Mov- 

ing involuntarily or convulsively, esp as the 
result of emotion 2753. 5. Of an organism, 

piece of machinery, eta: That performs its 
function (esp. in a specified manner) ; that ' goes 
(as opp. to being stationary) 2608. b. Nastt. 
applied to certain sAils x88a. 6. a. Of a 

majority ; Sufficient to secure the passing of mea- 
sures 1858. b. Of a theory, etc. : That provides 
a basis upon which to work 2840. 

x. b. Things.. Sad, high, and w., full of State and 
Woe Shaks. 4. The w. lip was loosened 1 and the 
tears came streaming forth Dickens. 5. But are you 
flesh and bloud? Haue you a w. puUe, and Are no 
FairieT Shaks. 8 . A. A w. majority of about a hun- 
dred in the House of Commons 1858. b. No one asks 
more of Evolution at present than permission to use it 
as a w. theory 1894. 

WoTkingf-^cla-ss. Chiefly pi. working 
clasaea. 1813. | f. prec.] The grade or grades 
of society comprising those who are employed 
to work for wages in manual or industrial oc- 
cupations. b. attrib ., as w. family , vote, eta 
1860. 

What are termed the working-classes, ms if the only 
workers were those who wrought with their hands 
18+4. 

Working(-)dayr. 147a [f. Working 

vbl. sb. + Day j b.] 1. A work-day. b. attrib. 
or as adj. 2533. a. The portion of a day de- 
voted to work or allotted to labour as a day's 
work 1875. 

x. They quite forgot the days, and knew not a Sun. 
day from a w. any longer Dk Foe. a. Leaving the 
l engt h of the woilcing day unchanged 1875. 

Wo*rking-ma'n. 18 16. A man of the 
woiking classes ; a man employed to work for a 
wage, esp. in a manual or industrial occupation. 
So Wo*rking>wo*maa. 

The word * working-man 1 was held to include a 
clerk or small shopkeeper, or anyone whose total in. 
come did not exceed £1 50 a year 1896. 

Workless ((wp'ikles), a. 1484. [f. Work 
sb. + -less. ] x. Doing no w ork ; inactive, idle. 
Obs. or arch . a. Unprovided with work ; out 
of work, unemployed. Often absol. with the. 
1848. Hence Wo rkleaaneaa. 

Workman (wmkm&n). PI. workmen. 
[OE. weoremann .] x. A man engaged to do 
work or (usu.) manual labour, esp. one em- 
ployed upon some particular piece of work ; 
often (contextually) a skilled worker, b. Con- 
noting a class or grade, or in correlation with 
1 employer 1 capitalist ', or the like 1704. 0. 

A skilled or expert craftsman. Obs. exa in 
Glassmaking \ the first man of a 4 chair 2478. 
b. transf . ; e. g. applied to a rider, esp. in hunt- 
ing, who manages his horse well or is conver- 
sant with the technique of the field ; also to a 
horse that takes its fences well, etc. 2833. 3. 

One who works or practises bis craft or art (in 
some specified manner) 2484. 

a. b. The Squire having hit off his fox like a w. 
183a. x Never had ill workeman good toolcs 1633. 
Hence WoTkmanly a. and adv. “ Wokkmanuke 
ufit. 

Workmanlike (weukmdhihik), ado. and 
2447. [See -like.] A. adv. In a manner 
or style characteristic oT a good workman. 

To be all plastered over withlyme and hayer worke- 
man lyke XO18, 

B. adj. i. Of or pertaining to a workman } 
characteristic of or suitable to a workman {rare) 
1663. a. Characteristic of or resembling (that 
of) a good workman 1739. 

a. To comp) eat the intended Bridge,. In a..w. Man. 
ner 1739. Two very workmanlike little horses 1878. 

Workmanship (wflukminfip). late ME. 
[f. Workman + -*>hip. ] fi . The performance 
or execution of work or a work ; work, labour 
-1828. fa, Action, agency, operation -1641. 
3. That which is wrought or made by a work- 
man or craftsman ; (a person's) work, Also 
transf. something produced: arch, exa as in 
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piece ofw. 2503. 4- Skill or cunning as a work* 
man ; craft sm an sh ip as exhibited in a piece of 
work 1539* 

a. A little Hut,.. the W,.,of some Indian tyjt. 
There *s no denying she Is a rare bit o' w. Geo. Eliot. 
4. Idiots admire in things the Beauty of their Mate- 
rials, but Artists that ofthe Workmanship Boyle. 
Work-ma«ter. Now rare. 1533, A 
master workman ; an overseer or employer of 
workmen, b. fig, : esp. applied to God as 
creator and ruler ; rarely of a thing 1535. So 
Wo'rk-miiEtress, only fig., chiefly of Nature. 
Workpeople (wBukpfip*l). 1708. [Work 
jS.] People employed in manual or industrial 
labour for a wage ; workmen and (or) work- 
women. 

Workshop (wfiukjpp). 156a. [f. Work 
sb. + Shop sb. 3.] A room, apartment, or build- 
ing in which manual or industrial work is car- 
ried on. 

transf. England . . the w. for the world Disbaeu. 
Workwoman fwfl'jkwuun&n). 1530. [L 
niter workman.] A woman who works; e fe- 
male worker ; fa woman who does needlework. 
Worky (wfrjki), U.S. 1833. [f- Work 
sb. 4 - -Y «.J A worker or operative ; one of the 
working class. 

World (wfliM). [Com. Tent; OE. weorold, 
wo rold, world ; a formation peculiar to Ger- 
manic, f. +wer- man age.] I. Human 

existence; a period of this, i. a. Chiefly This 
w. , the w. : the earthly state of human existence; 
this present life. b. The other, another, the next, 
a better w., the w. to come or to hex the future 
state, the life after death. Sometimes viewed 
as the * realm ’ of departed spirits. OE. a. gen. 
A state of (present or future) existence ME. a. 
The pursuits and interests of this present life ; 
esp., in religious use, the least worthy of these; 
temporal or mundane affairs OE. 3. The affairs 
and conditions of life ; chiefly in phr., esp. with 
the verb go, as how the w. goes, how events 
shape themselves, etc. ; also to let the w. wag 
OE. fb. State of human affairs, state of things ; 
hence, season of time as marked by the state of 
affairs -1624. 4. Secular (or lay) life and in- 

terests, as dist. from religious (or clerical); 
also, secular (or lay) people OE. b. In the 
Society of Friends applied to those outside their 
own body 1648. *fc. To go to the w., to be (a 
man, woman) of the 10., to be married -1601. 
d. In biblical and religious use: Those who are 
concerned only with the interests and pleasures 
of this life or with temporal or mundane things ; 
the worldly and irreligious, late ME. f 5 - An 
age or (long) period of time in earthly or human 
existence or history ; pi. ages -2674. b. A 
period or age of human history characterised by 
certain conditions or indicated by the character 
of those living in it. Obs. exc. as coloured by 
III. 3. 1530. fi W without (ME. abuten or 
buten) end , earlier also fin world {s of world(s, 
eta (tr. eccl. L. in seeula seculorum, in seen* 
turn uculi) 1 for ever and ever, for all time, 
through eternity. Later used hyperbollcally 1 
Endlessly, eternally. Hence as adj, phr. « per- 
petual, everlasting, eternal; and as subst. phr 
m eternal existence, endlessness, eternity. ME, 

1. She was too good for this w. and for me, and the 
died six weeks before our marriage-day Dickens, 
To the world's end, as long as human things shall 
last, to the end of time 1 similarly as long as the or 
this w. lasts , in this to. To bring into the tv, to give 
birth to. To come into (or to) the to., to be born 1 fig. 
(of a book) to be published. Togo or depart out qf 
this «/., to die. c. Both the worlds I glue to negli- 
gence, Let come what comes Shaks. a The w. Is too 
much with us Woanew. 3. Some must watch, wbila 
some must sleepej So runnea the w. away Shaes. 
How s the w. used you since this morning f Dickem* 
How goes the to. with (a person), bow are his affairs. 
As the (or this) w.goes f as things are. considering the 
state of affairs. b» This im no w. To play with Mam- 
met* Shaks. 4. How happy is the blameless Vestal's 
lot 1 The w, forgetting by the w. forgot Pope. Hav- 
ing resigned the situation 1 held in tne w. 1888. d. 
The W 7 with fruitless Pain Seek Happiness below 
Wesley. 5. Tr. 4 Cr. m. ii. 160. e A time me 
thinkes too snort, To makes w.-without-end bargains 


XX. The north or a region of it; the universe 
or a part of lu 2. The earth and all created 
things upon It ; the terraqueous globe and its 
inhabitants OE. b. In generalised sense, usu. 
qualified by a. 2676. a pi. Used hyperbollcally 


*(man). a (pass), an (load). u(cwt). f(Fr.duf). 0 (cyst), el (/, pyt). 9 (Fr. eau d# vie), i (jMt). {( Psyche). 9 (what), f (get). 



WORLD 

fort *a great quantity*; often advb. * a great 
deal infinitely fa) pi. Not . , for world*, not 
on any account ; (b) ting. Not for (all) tkt w., 
mot for anything in th$ to. 1586. a. Any part 
of the universe considered as an entity, as lower 
or mother w. , Hades or hell, less freq. the earth ; 
Underworld ME. b. A planet or other 
heavenly body, esp. one viewed as inhabited 
1713. s« The material universe as an ordered 
system ; the system of created things ; the 
cosmos MEL 4. The sphere wi thin which one's 
interests are bound up or one’s activities find 
scope ; (one's) sphere of action or thought 1586. 
5. A section or part of the earth at large, as a 
place of inhabitation or settlement 1555. 6. A 
division of created things ; esp, each of the 
three primary divisions of natural objects (the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms) 1695. 
7. A group or system of things or beings asso- 
ciated by common characteristics (denoted by 
a qualifying word or phr.), or considered as 
constituting a unity 1673. 

1. The W. was all before them, where to choose Thir 
place of rest, and Providence thtr guide Milt. CiVi- 
see of the to, : see Citizen a Universal iu . ; see 
Universal a. 4 1 cf. Varsal. Wide w . : see Wide a. 
1 . 1 b. Phr. (chiefly fig.) with go round , Their fame it 
shall last while the w. goes round Burns It '* Love that 
makes the w. go round I W. S. Gilbert. The worlds 
end, the farthest limit of theearth (chiefly hyperbolical), 
b. Each thinks a W. too little for his sway Drydsn. 
C. Nor doth this wood lacke worlds of company Shaks. 

' for worlds 1874. 




fcS: 


it did of 


sure I wouldn't stand In his way 

was a narrow one, consistin 
I his bank-book 1898. 5. New IV ^ a con- 

tinent or country discovered or colonized at a com- 
paratively late period, esp. the continents of America, 
as dist. from the Old W., or the continents of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, esp. Europe and A»ia, as being 
known before the discovery of America. 7. Then, all 
the w. of waters sleeps again Cowpkr. The Outdoor 
W. f or, Young Collector s Handbook 1B93. 

III. The Inhabitants of the earth, or a section 
of them. 1. The human race; the whole of 
mnnkind ; human society OE. a. The body of 
living persons in general ; society at large, 

' people ' ; often with ref. to its judgement or 
opinion 1603. 8* Usu. with qualification : A 

particular division, section, or generation of the 
earth's inhabitants or human society, with ref. 
to the time or place of their existence or to 
their interests or pursuits, late ME. 4. Human 
society considered in relation to its activities, 
difficulties, and the like ; hence, the ways, prac- 
tices, or customs of the people among whom 
one lives; the occupations and interests of 
society at large 1449. b. with ref. to social 
status or worldly fortune 1687. 5. High or 

fashionablo society. More explicitly the zo. of\ 
fashion , the great to., etc. 1673, 

1. Against the to., in opposition to or in the face of 
all mankind) hence. against all opposition, t Worlds 
shame, shame of t u to., universal or public disgrace. 

a. Thsrs are all sorts of stories of tho Lord High Ad- 

miral, and the w. says he im mad 1828. 3- A gentle- 

man well known in the theatrical w. Shkridan. The 
whole w. of ruffiandom i88e. Theodosius left the 
Roman w. in peace 1890* 4 Olde folkes you know, 

haue discretion, ..and know the w, Shaks. lie was 
a perfect child in the world’s ways 188a. To begin 
the tv., to begin to take an active part in the affairs of 
life | to start one's career. b. Indications of the 
good gentleman's having gone down in the w. of late 
Dickens. 5. To know the w. 1 a modern phrase For 
visits, ombre, balls, and plays Swift. 

Phrases. A world : ft. A vast quantity, an * infi- 
nity 1 sometimes more emphatically a whole w. of 

b. Used advh.i Infinitely, vastly tc. It u 

a w.. it is a great thing, it is a marvel The w. 1 a. 
In the m, on earth, in existence ; (a) as an intensive 

f ihr. after a superlative or all, no. nothing, etc. 1 (o) 
ntensifying an interrogative, as how, why, what in 
them...? fb. Of the w.~inth*w. c .OAatfthew.. 
out of the whole w , above all others, d. 7 o think 
the w. of, to have the highest possible opinion of or 
regard Tor, a. See M an or the w. So woman of the 
a woman who it experienced in the ways of life 
the conventions of society, f. Living the seculsr as 
opposed to the religious life. All the W.: a. The whole 
01 the Inhabited globe 1 the entire earth (or universe), 
b. ( • F. tout it mends.) Everybody in existence 1 in 
narrower sense, everybody in the community, the 
public. Against all the to., in opposition to or com- 
petition with everybody. All the to and huwifei 
see Wise a. C. Everybody In fashionable society; 
everybody of account. 4 . Everything in existence: 
often in Intensive emotional use - AU that is of »lu« 
or account I# a person, something supremely precious, 
e. For alt the m, in regard to or taking into oon- 
rerything in the w.| hence, in every re- 
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ipect, exactly (like, etc.). The whole W. — all the 
to. a, b. 

at t rib, and Comb. In simple attrib., objective, and 
ad vb. uses (sometimes echoing German compounds), as 
w. sadness, -sorrow \ tv. -famous, -renowned, -weary, 
adjs. t often passing into adj n with the meaning 
1 of or pertaining to the whole w., world-wide, uni- 
versal V «« w.-commerce, -empire , -war; alto W.-hle* 
t°ry[G. we/tgeschichte], history embracing the events 
of the whole w . ; -old a. [G. weltalt) as old as the 
world ; -policy, -politics IG. weitpolitih], a policy 
or politics based upon considerations affecting the w. 
as e whole j -ruler, a ruler of the (known) w. ; w.(*» 
series Baseball, a series of games to decide the pro- 
fessional championship of the U.S. ; -soul [G. welt- 
geist, -stele l the animating principle which informs 
the physical world ; -state, (a) a state comprising 
the whole w. ; ( 6 ) a state possessing w. -power. Hence 
Wo*rldlah a. (rare) of or belonging to this w., 
worldly. Wo'rldless a. (rare) not having a w. to 
live in 1 not containing a w. or worlds 1 free from the 
w„ unworldly. 

Worldliness (w£rildlin$s). late ME. [f. 
Worldly a. + -ness.] The condition of being 
worldly; devotion to worldly affairs to the neg- 
lect of religious duties or spiritual needs ; love 
of the world and its pleasures. 

Worldling (w»\xldlii]). 1549. [f. World 
+ -LING.] i. One who is devoted to the inter- 
ests and pleasures of the world ; a worldly or 
worldly-minded person. +9. a. A * citizen of 
the world', cosmopolite, b. An inhabitant of 
the world. -1816. 

l. The various pretexts under which Worldlings de- 
lude themselves and neglect the weliare of their Souls 
1844- 

Worldly (wff\ildli), a. [OE. wotnldlicJ] 

. Of or belonging to this world (as dist. from 
the other world) ; earthly, mundane. +a. Of, 
belonging to, or connected with this world and 
Its inhabitants; earthly, human, mortal -1674. 
+ g. Of or belonging to the world (as dist. from 
the church or the cloister) ; secular -i65;8. 4. 

Devoted to the world and Its pursuits ME. 

z. With al my w. Goodes I thee endowe Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony . Too much a child in w. mat- 
ters Dickens. 4. w. prelatis ful of coueitise symonye 
& heresie Wyclif. 

Comb., w.-minded having a w. mind, having 
the thoughts set upon the things of this world. 

Worldly (wfrildli), adv . ME. [f. after 
prec. + -LY S .J In a worldly manner; with a 
worldly intent or disposition. 

Worldly-wise (stress variable), a. late 
MEL Wise in a worldly manner or in worldly 
affairs ; transf. of actions or conduct. 


sideratlon everything 


World’y zoiseman, a w. man; now only with allu- 
sion to the character so named in Bunyau’s Pilgrim's 


Progress . 

Wo-rld-power. 


1866. [After G. welt- 


macht . ] i. The power of * this world ' (as dist. 
from tne spiritual world) ; secular power, a. 
Any of the powers (nations, empires) that domi- 
nate the world 1901. 

a. The foundation of England's greatness as a w. 
1904. 

Worldward (wff-ildwjjd), adv. (a.) 1583. 
[f. World + -ward.1 i. (orig. To the 10.) in 
regard to the world ; In worldly respects. a. 
Towards or in the direction of the world 164a. 
B. ad;. Directed towards or facing the world 
1857. 

World-wide (stress variable), a. 163a. 
[f. World + Wide a .] * As wide as the world 
extending over or covering the whole world. 
Worm (wffam), sb. [OE. wyrm i—*wurm- 
is ; related to L. vermis worm, Gr. fiopot, 
fibfJLof wood-worm. Tho spelling wo- is an 
early substitution for tots- which is a reversion 
through the influence of the following r to the 
unmutated vowel.] I. 1. A serpent, snake, 
dragon. Now only arch. ta. Any animal that 
creeps or crawls ; a reptile, an insect -1820. 
3. A member of the genus Lumbricus ; a slender, 
creeping, naked, limbless animal, usu. brown 
or reddish, with a soft body divided into s 
series of segments; an earthworm. Morewidely 
any annelid. OE. 4. Any«ndoparasitic helminth 
breeding in the living body of men and other 
animals. Usu. pi. Also, the disease or disorder 
constituted by the presence of these parasites. 
OE. s* The larva of an insect ; u maggot, 
grub, or caterpillar, esp. one that feeds on and 
destroys flesh, fruit, leaves, textile fabrics, and 


WORM 

the like. Also collect, the as a destructive 
pest. OE. b. The larva or grub of many kinds 
of beetles, destructive to trees, timber, furni- 
ture, etc. OE. c. contextually. A silkworm OE 
6 . A maggot, or, in popular belief, an earth- 
worm, supposed to eat dead bodies in the grave 
OE. b. fig. as one of the pains of Hell (Mark 
ix. 48, Isa. lxvi. 34) OE. 7. f*. A tick or mite 
breeding In the hand, foot, or other part of the 
body -1605. b. pop. ** Comedo 1730. 8. An 

earthworm, or a larva : a. as the food of birds 
ME. b. as bait for fish ME. g. A name for 
various long slender crustaceans and molluscs 
(e.g. Teredo rtavalis , the ship-w.) which destroy 
timber by boring. Also collect, the so., as a 
destructive pest. x6ax. 

1. Hast thou the pretty worme of Nylus there. That 
killes and paines not T Shaks. 3. Prov. Tread on a 
w. and it will turn, Le. even the humblest will resent 
extreme ill-treatment t aL-o. even a w, tin’ll turn, etc. 
See also Dew-w., Earthworm, Sand-w., etc a. See 
Round-w., Tapeworm, etc. 5. She let concealment 
like a worme i'th budde Feede on her dama&ke cheeke 
Shaks. See also Book-w., Caddis-w., Palmkr-w.. etc. 
6. Men haue died from time to time, and worme* haue 
eaten them Shaks. Worm’s or worms' meat, said of 
a man's dead body, or of man as mortal ; also, food 
or meat for worms. 7. &. Bom. 4 Jul. t. iv. 65. 

II. i. fig. A human being likened to a worm 

or reptile as an object of contempt, scorn, 01 
pity ; an abject miserable creature OE. +b 
With qualification expressing tenderness, play 
fulness, or commiseration -1626. A griel 

or passion that preys stealthily on a man's 
heart or torments his conscience (like a worm 
in a dead body or a maggot in food) ; esp. the 
gnawing pain of remorse OE. fb. A whim or 
‘ maggot 1 in the brain ; a streak of insanity 
-1705. 8- The w . : formerly a pop. name for 

various ailments supposed to be caused by the 
working of a ' worm '. fa. Colic. Sc. -1654. 
b. Toothache. Sc. Obs. or rare. 1583. 

z. Sith that wickide worme, Wiclyf. .began to bows 
the seed of ci«me in the erihe 140a. b. 7 emp. 111. i. 31. 
a. The Worme of Conscience still begnaw thy Soule 
Shaks. 

III. x. A small vermiform ligament or tendon 
in a dog's tongue, often cut out when the animal 
is young, as a supposed safeguard against 
rabies 1530. b. A tendon in a dog*s tail, often cut 
or pulled out when the tall is being docked 1877. 
9. An artificial or natural object resembling an 
earthworm X702. b. pi. The coiled pods of 
. idragalus hamosus 1849. g. As the name of 
various implements of spiral form (supposed 
to resemble the sinuous shape mid movement 
of an earthworm), a. A screw fixed on the end 
of a rod, used for withdrawing the charge or 
wad from a muzzle-loading gun 1591. b. The 
thread or spiral ridge of a male screw 1677. c. 
The spiral of a female or hollow screw 1725. 
d. An endless or tangent screw the thread of 
which gears with the teeth of a toothed wheel 
(or similar device) 1729. e. A long spiral or 
coiled tube connected with the head of a still, 
in which the vapour is condensed 1641. f. A 
spiral heating flue in a furnace or coiled steam 
pipe in a boiler 1758. g. A spring or strip of 
metal of spiral shape 1724. 

attrib. and Comb. : w.-b&rk, the anthelmintic bark 
of the W. Indian cabbage.tree, Andira in emits * 
-cast, the convoluted mass of mould. thrown up by 
an earthworm on the surface of the soil after panning 
through the woim's body; -eater, a bird or other 
creature that feeds on worms; spec, the W.-eating 
Warbler, Helminthotherus vermtvorus of the eastern 
U.S. ; • grass, the Pinkroot, Spigelta matilandica, 
of the Southern U.S., u*ed as a vermifuge; -bole, a 
hole made by a burrowing worm or inseot in wood, 
fruit, books, etc.; -shell, the twi->ted shell or tube of 
a marine annelid or mollusc, as Serpula and Ve r- 
mst./s; -snake, any of various small harmless snakes, 
as Tvfhlops nigrescent and Ca*phopkit amaena ; 
•spring, a spiral spring. Hence wo'rmleas a. 
(rare) free from or destitute of worms. WoTm-liks 
a. resembling a w n vermiform ; adv. after the manner 
of a w. Wo’rmllng, a small w. chiefly flg^ a poor 
despicable creature. 

Worm (wffim\ v . 1564 . [f. prec.] I. 

x. intr. To hunt for or catch worms 1576, a. 
trans . To cause to be eaten by worms ; to de- 
vour, as a burrowing worm does. Chiefly fan-, 
to be eaten by worms. 1604 . n. 1 . To extract 
the f worm ' or lytta from the tongue of (a dog) 
as a safeguard against madness 1575. b. transf, 
and fig. (as a remedy for madness, a ribald 


* (G«r. K#ln). i (Fr. p #*)." 0 (Ger. MiMer). ** (Fr. d*ne)< it (cmtI). e (e*) frh/re). i (*) (win). { (Fr. iairt). ft (fir, firm, earth). 
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tongae, or greediness) 2564. a. To rid (plants, 
esp. tobacco) of 'worms ' or grubs 1694. 

1. b. He is such a fro ward testy old fellow, he should 
be Wormed like a mad dog Shajjwill. 

III . ti. To pry into the secrets of (a person) ; 

to play the spy upon -1807. a. To tu. U person) 
out ofi to deprive or dispossess of (property, 
etc.) by underhand dealing. Now rare or Obs. 
1617. 3. To to, out\ to thrust out, get rid of, 

by subtle and persistent pressure or undermining 
1594. 4. To to, outs to extract (information, 

a secret, etc.) by insidious questioning 1715. 
5. intr . To move or progress sinuously like a 
worm ; also transf. of things. Usu. with adv. 
x6xo. b. reft . in same sense 1865. c * With 
advb. acc. as to to, one's way 182a. 6.yf/. To 

make one's way insidiously like a worm into 
(a person's confidence, secret affairs, etc.); to 
burrow is so as to hurt or destroy 1627. b. 
re) f. To insinuate oneself into (a person's favour 
or confidence, a desirable position, etc.) 27x1. 
7. tram, with predicate-extension 1 To move 
(an obiect) off. down , etc. by a gradual tortuous 
propulsion or dragging 1861. 

4. Old Wood knew all her history. . . He had wormed 
It out of her, day by day Thackeray, 6. V«*e subtle 
and crafty men, they will search, and skrew, and 
worme into busines of difficulty 1639. b- W. yourself 
Into her secrets Dickens.' 

IV. x. To make a screw-thread on 1598. a, 

Naut, To wind spun-yarn or small rope spirally 
round (a rope or cable) so as to fill up the 
grooves between the strands and render the 
surface smooth 1644. 3. To remove the charge 

or wad from (a gun) by means of a worm X802. 
Hence Wormed (wojmd) ppl. a, eaten into or 
bored by worms, infested with worms ; formed 
with a screw-thread ; furnished with a (specified) 
number of screw-threads. Wofmer. 

Wo*nn-ea:ten, pa. pple. and ppl. a, late 
ME. Eaten into by a worm or worms, b .transf. 
Applied to organic tissue which is indented with 
small holes 1593. c .Jig. (of persons and things). 
Decayed, decrepit ; antiquated, outworn 1575. 

Smircht w. tapestrie Shaks. C. That wormc-eaten 
name of Liberall..It's a name of the old fashion 
Dikkil 

Wo-rm-ea ting, ppl. a. 1817. That eats 
worms for food. 

W. Warbler, the bird Helmintheiherus vermivorus 
of the eastern U.S. 

Wormian (wp\imi£n\ a. 1831. [ad. mod. 
L. (ossa) Wormiana , f. the name of the Danish 
physician Olaus Worm (1588-1654).] Ana/. 
The designation of small bones of Irregular 
shape, freq. found in the sutures of the skull. 
Wormseed (wsumsid). late ME. [Worm 
si. I. 4.] x« Any of various plants considered 
to have anthelmintic properties, e.g. swine's 
fennel or sulphurwort, Peucedanum officinale \ 
Erysimum cheiranthoides (Treacle or English 
W.); Chenofodium anthelminticum and Am- 
brina antkelmintica (American W.) ; Halo get on 
tamariscifolium (Spanish W.). a. The dried 
flower-heads of one or other of these plants, 
used as an anthelmintic 1502. 3. The eggs of 

the silkworm moth 1733. 

Wormwood (wovrmwud). late ME. 
[Altered f. OE. wermod (cf. Vermouth), of 
obsc. origin, as if f. Worm sb. + Wood sb. J x. 
The plant Artemisia Absinthium , proverbial 
for its bitter taste, b. With qualifying word, 
designating species of Artemisia and some 
similar plants 1548. c. Salt of to., an impure 
carbonate of potash, obtained from the ashes 
of w. 2617. a. fig. An emblem or type of what 
is bitter and grievous to the soul 1535. 3. 

Used as a name or specific epithet for certain 
moths 2832. 4. Short for w. ale 2843. 6*//* 

sttrib., passing into adj. — bitter, tart, un- 
pleasant to experience 1593. 

x. b. Pontic, Roman w„ A rtemssiapontica or A. 
Absinthium 1 Sea A . maritima ; Tree w.,A. 

arborescent of the Mediterranean; Wild W., Par- 
thenium Hysterofhorus . a. To be w. (or/s// and w.), 
to be acutely mortifying or vexing ( to a person). 5. 
Thy secret pleasure turnes to open shame,. .Thy 
sugred tongue to bitter w. tast Shaks. 
attrib . end Comb . : w.-ale, -beer, ale or beer In 
which w. is infused t w. water, wine, a cordial pre- 
pared (like absinthe or vermouth) from w. 

Wormy (wfrxmi), a. late ME. [£ Worm 
sb. 4 --V 1 . J i. Attacked, gnawed, or bored by 
worms or grub* ; worm-eaten, b./f/. • Worm- 


[ eaten c. (rare) x 6 xi. 9. Of the body, etc.: In- 
fested or affected with worms, itch-mites, etc. 
* 59 > 8 * Of soil, the grave, etc. : Infested with 
worms, full of worms 2590. 4. Resembling a 

worm ; worm-like 1545. b. fig. Grovelling ; 
earthy ; crooked, tortuous 2640. fi. Of or per- 
taining to worms, poet , x8ox. 

3. Damned spirits all, . . Alreadle to their wormle 
beds are gone Shaks. 4. Long w, feelers instead of 
fins 1888. 

Worn (vrfm, w 5 »in), ppl. a. 1508. [pa. 
pple. of wear v. 1 ] 1. Impaired by wear, use, 

or exposure ; showing the results of use or 
attrition, b. fig Of words or ideas 1 Hack- 
neyed, trite 1569. a. Wasted, enfeebled, or 
exhausted by toil, exposure, age, anxiety, or 
ill-health ; showing signs of such enfeeblement 
1508. ta. Of time, a period : Past, spent, 
Shaks. 4. With adv. a. W. -down — x, a. 
1814. b. WMn, ingrained by attrition or ex- 
posure to weather 1883. 

s. The President . . looked somewhat w. and anxious, 
and well he might Dickons. 3. Win/. T. v. 1 . 14a. 

Worn-out, ppl. a. 1593. I. Injured, 
damaged, defaced by wear, attrition, or ex- 
posure, esp. to such a degree as to be no longer 
of use or service 16x2. 9. Utterly exhausted 

and wasted in strength or vitality 1700. 3. Of 

ideas, etc. : Hackneyed by use, trite, stale, out 
of fashion. Of institutions : Effete. 17x3. t4» 
Of time: Past, departed. Shaks. 

s. The w. carpets and old-fashioned chairs Trol- 
lope. a. Every w. Preacher shall receive, if he wants 
it, at least ten pounds a-year Wesley, 3. The House 
of Lords., was an effete and w. institution 188a. 4. 

This patterns of the worne-out age Shaks. 

Worricow (wtrrikau). Sc. 1711. [f. 

Worry v. + Cow A scarecrow ; a hob- 

goblin. Also transf. of persons. 

Worried (wr rid), ppl. a. 1559. In senses 
of Worry v. 

* I don't mean that \ said Mrs. Boffin, with a w. look 
Dl( KENS. 

Worrier (wxrrwj). 1536. [f. Worry v. 
+ -ER 1 .] 2. An animal that kills or injures 

others by biting and rough treatment. 9. One 
who harasses or persecutes another 1712. 3. 

One who causes distress of mind to another; 
also, one who gives way to anxiety or mental 
disquietude 1891. 

Worriment (wtmmSnt). Chiefly U.S. 
1855. [t Worry v. + -went.] The act of 
worrying or causing anxiety j the state of being 
worried or troubled in mind. Also, something 
that harasses or causes worry. 

Worrisome (w»*ris0m\ a. 1869. dial. 
[C Worry sb. or v . + -some l .] Apt to cause 
worry or distress ; given to worrying. 

Worrit (writ), sb. dial, and vulgar. 1836. 
[f. next.] A state of worry or mental distress ; 
a fretting care or anxiety. Also, a parson that 
worries others or himself. 

Worrit (wxrrit), v. dial, and vulgar. 1818. 
[app. vulgar alteration of Worry v. ; but cf.dial. 
wherrit (1762), werrit (X825), of app. different 
origin.] z. trans. To worry, distress, vex, 
pester. 9. intr. To give way to worry ; to ex- 
perience or display mental disquietude. Im- 
patience, etc. X854. 

i. Don’t w. your poor mother Dickens, It will 
wot ret you to death, Lucy | that I can sea Gao. 
Eliot. 

Worry (wind), sb. 1804. [f. next.] I. A 
troubled state of mind arising from the frets 
and cares of life ; harassing anxiety or solici- 
tude. b. An instance or case of this ; a cause 
of or matter for anxiety ; pi. cares, solicitudes 
18x3. a. The act of biting and shaking an 
animal so as to Injure or kill It, (Properly of 
hounds when they seize their quarry.) 2847. 

x. It is not work that kills, but ‘ w.’ 1679. b- De- 
licious spot to come and repose in from the cares and 
worries of life Lev ex. 

Worry (wirri), v, Pa. t. and pple. wor- 
ried. [OE. wyrran OTeut. *wurgjan related 
to (cf. MHG, irwergen to throttle).] t*. 

trans. To strangle (a person or animal) >1606. 
ta. To choke (a person or animal) with a mouth- 
ful of food -2779* 3. To seise by the throat 

with the teeth and tear or lacerate ; to kill or 
injure by biting and shaking. Said e. g. of dogs 
or wolves attacking sheep, or of hounds when 
they seize their quarry, late ME, b. transf. To 


bite at or upon (an object ) \ to kiss or hug 
vehemently 1567. c. intr. To pull or tear at (an 
object) with the teeth 1883. d. trans . To de- 
vour. Chiefly north. ME. 4. trans . To harass 
by rough or severe treatment, by repeated ag- 
gression or attack; to assail with hostile or 
menacing speech 2553. b. transf. With adv. or 
Advb. phr. 1 To get or bring into a specified con- 
dition by harassing treatment, persistent aggres- 
sion, or dogged effort 1727. c. To irritate (an 
animal) by a repetition of feigned attacks, eta 
2807. d. U.S. To afflict with physical fatigue 
or distress 1828. ft* To vex, distress, or perse- 
cute by inconsiderate or importunate behaviour; 
to plague or pester with reiterated demands, re- 
quests, or the like 1671. 8* To cause distress 

of mind to; to afflict with mental trouble or 
agitation; to make anxious and ill at ease. 
Freq. re/t. or pass. 2892. b. in pa. pple., denot- 
ing a state of mind 1863. intr. (for re/!.) To 
give way to anxiety or mental disquietude i860. 
7. with advb. extension, a. To advance or pro- 
gress by a harassing or dogg»*d effort ; to force 
or work one's way through 1699. b. To get 
through (a business, piece of work) by persistent 
effort or struggle 1873. 

3. She bit me.. She worried me like a tigress C. 
Bronte. 4. Thus she worries him out of bis smses 
1678. b. Worrying out a knotty point in the ' Or iginal 
Hebrew* 1894. 5. You w. me to death with vour 

chattering Dickens. They won*t really do anything 
hut w. you with questions 1927. 6. c. 

" * tnii ... 


ly do anythi 
„ . When she c 

then she worries 1861. / should tv. 


find nothing to do. 

(U.S. colloq.), it does not trouble me at all. 7. b. To 


w. along (orig. U.S.), to contrive to five, 'keep going*, 
in the teeth of trials or difficulties. Hence Wo*rrv- 
ing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 


Worse (wws), a. and sb. [OE. wyrsa, 
wtersax — OTeut. *wersixon- 9 i. root *wers- (cf. 
War sb.) + compar. suffix -icon- (see -kr ■).] 
A. adj . Used as the comparative of Bad, Evil, 
111, or as the opposite of Better. i. More 
reprehensible morally ; more wicked, depraved, 
or vicious; more cruel, unkind, or ill-condi- 
tioned, ft. More harmful, painful, grievous, 
unpleasant, unlucky, etc. OE. b. More unat- 
tractive ; more unsuitable or unfitting ; more 
faulty, incorrect, etc. 2640. c. With agent- 
noun: More unskilful or inefficient. Also, more 
addicted to some (specified) bad habit. 17x9. 
3. .Less good, not so good, inferior; of lower 
quality or value OE. 4. predic. a. Of persons : 
Less fortunate, less well off ; in less favourable 
circumstances or position for (some person or 
thing that causes deterioration or loss) OE. bw 
Less well in health, physical condition, or spirits 
OE. c. Of things: In less good condition* 
showing signs of damage, deterioration, or 
loss of quality ME. 5. Comb., as w.-natured* 
-1 tempered adjs. 2648. 


2. Three Iudostes, each one thrice w. then Iudafl 
Shaks. 1 only hope and trust he wasn't s w. liver 
than we think of Gao. Ei.ior. e. Come, you dtop that 
stick or it'll be w. for you Dickens. No very good 
news : but then it might be w. Gko. Eliot. b. She 
has bad Features, and a w. Complexion Swirr. 3 
To be tu, than one's word , to fail to carry out or act 
up to what one has promised. W. half, correso. to 
letter ha/f (Half sb. II. s). 4. a. To make tayre 

promyse, what are ye the w.T Skelton. Nobody 
seem'd one penny the w. 1 Barham, b. He was at 
first very 111 , then got better: he is now w. 1776, The 
to. for, overcome or intoxicated by (liquor, dnnk). C. 
Blue satin shoes and sandals (a l retie the w. for wear) 
Dickens. It would be none the w. for , it would be 
Improved by (colloq.). W. and w. t w. in an io creas- 
ing degree, progressively w. 


B. absol, eras sb. Chiefly elllpt. or absol. use*, 
z. A person that is less good, virtuous, kindly, 
eto. ME. ft. Something worse ; a greater de- 
gree of badness OE. b. To do w . : to behave 
more wickedly, badly, foolishly, eto. ME. 0. 
What is less good or precious or valuable 1586. 
d. Used as an alternative or Addition to an un- 
favourable epithet or characterization « some- 
thing worse still 1 usu. or w. t and to. late ME. 


u I fear© there will a w. come In bis place Shaks. 
a. Yon hod better take yourself off peaceably, before 
w. comes of it 1864. d. 1 might say more of this, bat 
it might be thought curiosity or worse Walton. 

Phrases. For better, for m, also for better or {Jb*i 
we. 1 need where an issue is doubtful or lieyond human 
control 1 1 N. take the N. to my wedded wif to baue 
and to holds fro this day forward for betters for wen 
for richer© for pousrer 1300. For the tv. t chiefly need 
to indicate the result of a change in condition or qua- 
lity, fortune, or circu mst a n c es . From bad to ml 


m (num)» a (pass> an (bud), v (cut). £ £F* . chef), Q (ever), oi (/, eye), § (Ft, eaa d# vie), l (*&V * (Psych#). 9 (whet), f (gbt). 
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Thus win this Utter, as the former World* Still tend 
from bad to w. Milt. The w. t the losing or leu de- 
sirable part (in a contest, or the like) ; disadvantage. 
To have the tv., to be worsted or defeated in a con. 
test* alsogvft* to have the disadvantage in a compari- 
son with another. \To put to the to., to defeat, worst, 
discomfit. 

Wane (wto), v. Oh. cxc. in nonce-use. 
POE. wyrsian, f. wyrsa WORSE a.] i. intr. To 
Become or grow worse, deteriorate, a. trans . 
To make worse, impair, injure, blemish ME. 
Wane (w0is\ adv. [OE. wyrs, wiers ; see 
Worse a .] i. More badly or wickedly ; more 
censurably or foolishly in regard to conduct, 
b. More severely. hardly, harshly, etc. ME. c. 
More carelessly, faultily, imperfectly, etc. ME. 

a. More unfortunately, unluckily, or unhappily 
OE. 8* a. As an intensive, with verbs of hurt- 
ing, fearing, hating, etc. t More greatly, severely, 
or intensely ; in a greater degree 1596. b. 
With a verb of liking, loving, pleasing, etc.: 
In a lesser or lower degree, less well. Similarly 
w. at ease, less well at ease. OE. 4. W. than, 
used before an adj. (sb., vb.) as a form of pejora- 
tive comparison ME, 5. Used parenthetically 
or continuatively to introduce an additional 
clause or sentence containing a further and 
stronger instance of action which incurs repro- 
bation 1784. 

s. 1 Judg'd a man of sense could scarce do w. Than 
caper in the morris-dance of verse Cow per. b. Von 
are sure you won't think the w. of me, if I tell it? 
*881. C. I may put all the good 1 have ever got by 
you in my eyes, and sue never the w. Fikldimo. a. 
With ruio upon ruin, rout on rout, Confusion w. con- 
founded Milt. W.yff, in w. circumstances, less hap- 
pily or fortunately situated. To go to. with, to be the 
worse for (a person). Prov. To go further, and fare 
•a. 4 Brutish Villainei w. then brutish Shaks. He 
..chose to w. than waste his opportunities and his 
talents 1897. 4 They stir us up against our kind ; 

And worse, against ourselves Wosdsw. 

Waraement (wfiismdnt). 1884. [f. W orse 
•r. +-MKNT, after betterment. \ Deterioration and 
depreciation of real property caused by the 
action of persons outside without the owner's 
consent 

Worsen (wfius’n), v . ME. [f. Worse a. 
+-BN ®. Common in dialect, and reintroduced 
to literature? 1800-1830 by writers like Southey 
and De Quincey. ] 1. trans. To make worse ; 

to impair, vitiate,' cause to deteriorate, b. spec. 
To inflict loss upon (a person, locality) lu re- 
spect of real property (see prec.) 1894. c. To 
represent (a thing) as worse than it is ; to de- 
preciate 1885. d. "A To ma k® oneself worse 
CW (dial.) worse off 1828. a. intr. To become 
worse, deteriorate 1795. 

L Ufa . is not worsened by being long 1647. a. I am 
Still much engaged with my sick friend; and sorry 
tin 1 to add that he worsens daily Wouosw. 

Worsen (wp is n). 1634. dial, or illiterate 
•Iteration of Worse. 

It stinket- . w. than ony brimstone 1634. 
Worseness (wfiusnes). late ME. [-ness.] 
The quality or condition of being worse. 

Woraer (wfiusai), a. and adv. 1495. [f. 

Worse a. + -er *. Cf. lesser A A. adj. - Worse 
a. b. absol. and ellipt. 1580. 

Chang'd to a w. shape thou canst not be Shaks. 
You might ha' mado a w. guess than that, old feller 
Dickens. 

B. adv. •= Worse adv. 156a 
Oth. rv. 1. 105. Your poor dear wife as you uses w. 
nor a dog Dickbns. Also Wo-rserer, a further ex- 
tension (joe. or vulgar) of Wombhi e.g. tousserer and 
s mustrer 175s. 

Worship (wBuJip), sb. [OE. weorOscipe , 
f. wt-orO WORTH a. + -scipe -ship. The forma- 
tion is peculiar to English.] I. 1. The condi- 
tion (in a person) of deserving or being held in 
esteem or repute ; honour, renown ; good name, 
credit. Oh. exe. arch. a. The condition of 
holding a prominent place or rank; dignity, 
importance, high standing or degree, arch. OE. 
+b. With a and pL A distinction or dignity ; 
a position of honour or high place -1606. a. 
Man , gentleman, etc., ofw. 1 a person of repute 
and standing, arch. ME. 4* With your or to : 
A title of honour used in addressing or speaking 
to a person of note. In later use spec, as the 
title of « magistrate. 154& 

a. f To win Wa) «l. to gain honour or mnown. a. 

8h. «tt M Bn* »s rt-pwic. I but truly, 1 thought 
thm wm. nor. Cotf than W. Swirr. b. *■ < v > 
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sBB. 4 What does your w. know about farming? 
Lamb. This here '• Pickvick, your wash-up Dickbns. 

IL +i. Respect or honour shown to a person 
or thing -1610. a. Reverence or veneration 
paid to a being or power regarded as super- 
natural or divine; the action or practice of dis- 
playing this by appropriate acts, rites, or cere- 
monies ME. b. iransf. Veneration similar to 
that paid to a deity 183d. 3* With a and pL 

A form or type of veneration or adoration 1604 
s. t To do (a person) tu., to show honour or pay re- 
spect or homage to. a. Place of to . : see Place sb. 
Hence Wo*rsllipless a. not practising w. t un wor- 
shipped. 

Worship (w#*jjip), v. [Early ME. wter)-, 
worjscipien, f. prec.] 1. trans . To honour or 
revere as a supernatural being or power or as a 
holy thing ; to adore with appropriate acts, 
rites, or ceremonies, b. trans) 1 To regard with 
extreme respect or devotion ; to ' adore ' 1720. 
c. absol. To engage in worship ; to perform or 
take part In the act of worship 1703. ta. trans. 
To honour ; to regard or treat with honour or 
respect ; to salute, bow down to -1737. t3. To 
invest with or raise to honour or repute ; to con- 
fer honour or dignity upon -1601. 

x. I come from ferusalem, where I have worshypd 
the holy crave Caxton. b. I worshipped the very 
ground. she walked on 1 1856. Hence WOTahipablc 

a. fentitled to honour or respect, worshipful] capable 
of being worshipped. WoTShlpper, one who wor- 
ships; one engaged in, or taking part in, divine wor- 
ship j tranxf. one who regarda a person or thing with 
feelings akin to worship. 

Worshipful (wS-ifipffil), a. (si.) ME. [f. 
Worship ji.) i. Of things] Notable or out- 
standing in respect of some (good) quality or 
property; imposing; reputaUe, honourable. 
arch. s. Of persons! Distinguished in re- 
spect of character or rank ; entitled to honour 
or respect on this account, arch . ME. 8- 
As an honorific title for persons or bodies of dis- 
tinguished rank or importance t now restricted 
to justices of the peace, aldermen, recorders, 
the London city companies, and freemasons’ 
lodges and their masters. Right tv. is applied 
to mayors, and the sheriffs, aldermen, and re- 
corder of London, late ME. b. Used in forms 
of address, as w.sir , {right) w. master, etc, late 
MK, c. absol. (chiefly pi.) or as sb. In later 
use spec . a magistrate. 1450. 4. Imbued with 

ihe spirit of worship or veneration 1809. 5. 

Deserving or capable of being worshipped ; 
worshipable 1872. 

3 a. The Master and Wardens of the W. Company 
of Mercers 1768. b. Ryght wyrshypfull and my 
ryght tendre modre. I recoin maunde me to yow 1473. 
Hence Wo*rshipful-ly adv. (now rare), -ness. 
Wo* rale, v. 1513. Sc. and north, var. of 
Warsle v. 

Worst (wZJist), a. and sb. [OE. wierresta, 

wyrresta, wyrs fa , xversta : — OTeut. +xoersistox , 
f. wers* (see Worse a.) + -istos superb suffix 
(see -kst).] A. adj. Used as the superlative of 
the adjs. bad, evil, or ill. x. Most bad or evil 
in regard to moral character or behaviour; also 
qualifying an agent-noun or the like. 9. Most 
grievous, painful, unlucky, or unpleasant OE. 

b. Hardest, most difficult to deal with, late ME. 

c. U.S. colloq. phr. the w . kind ; also used 
advb. =» most severely, most thoroughly; so the 
w . way 1839. 3. Most wanting in the good 
qualities required or expected; least good, 
valuable, desirable, or successful; least con- 
siderable or important ME. +4. predic. Most 
unfortunate or badly off 1603. 

1. His worst fault b that he is gfaen to prayer 
Shaks. My w. enemies, .never accused me of being 
meek Dickkns. a. They ought to be every one 
of them put to the w. of Deaths Da Fok b. The 
best things are w. to come by 1639. 3. One of that 

class.. who, with the best intentions, have made the 
w. citizens Lytton. 4. Lear iv. i. 9. 

B. sb. (absol. uses of the adj.) x. The to, ? one 
who is or those who are most objectionable, or 
least estimable in moral character, behaviour, 
etc, 1606. 9. What is most objectionable or 

deplorable in regard to morals, taste, etc, late 
ME. 3. What is most grievous, unlucky, pain- 
ful ; a state of things that is most undesirable 
or most to be dreaded, late MB. b. A course 
of action ill-advised in the highest degree 1568. 
c. The worst part, degree, or phase 07x615. 4* 
What is least good in quality or least valuable ; 
the most inferior kind, late ME, 5. The 
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harshest view or judgement ; as to speak or think 
the w. (of a person or thing) 1586. 6. Defeat in 
a contest 146a 

s. Do you know thaw, of your father? Dickkns. 3. 
I am prepared for the w. Lytton. The w. is, the 
most unfortunate thing or circumstance is (that..). 
Also, the tu. of (something^ the to. tf it is, etc. If 


the in comes tv the to,, if things fall out as badly as 


possible or conceivable. 6. fTo put to the to., to de- 
feat, overcome. To have the to., to be defeated. 

Phrases. At (the) tv.i (a) in the most evil or unde- 
sirable state that can be ; at the greatest disadvantage | 
{ 6 ) even on the most unfavourable view, estimate, or 
surmise. (To do) the tu. or one's to., the utmost evil 
or barm possible. To make the to. of, to regard or 
represent in the most unfavourable light. 

Worst (wpist), v. 1609. [f. Worst a.] 

fx. trans. To make worse, impair, damage, 
inflict loss upon -1783, fb. intr. To grow 
worse, deteriorate (rare) -1815. a. trans. To 
defeat, overcome, get the better of (an adver- 
sary) in a fight or battle 1636. b. To defeat in 
argument, in a suit, attempt, etc. ; to outdo, 
prove better than 1651. 

x. b. Anne haggard, Mary coarse, ever y face In the 
neighbourhood worsting Janb Austen. a. b. John- 
son could not brook appearing to be worsted In argu- 
ment Boswell. Hence Worsted (wfi ist td)ppl. a. 
Worst (wBxst), adv. [OE. wyrrest , wyrst\ 
cf. Worst a.] In a manner or to a degree 
that is most (or extremely) bad or eviL b. With 
a vb. of liking, loving, pleasing, etc.! Least 
well, least OE. 

Worsted (wtrstM), sb. ME. [From the 
name of a parish in Norfolk, orig. (OE.) JVur- 
ttestede , now written Worst tad. ~\ x. A woollen 
fabric or stuff mado from well-twisted yarn 
spun of long-staple wool combed to lay the 
fibres parallel, b. with pl. A particular variety 
of this fabric ME. 9. A closely twisted yarn 
made of long-staple wool in which the fibres 
are arranged to lie parallel to each other. Later, 
a fine and soft woollen yam used for knitting 
and embroidery. 1465. 3. attrib. or adj. Made 

of worsted or worsted yam ; often in specific 
names of fabrics or materials, as tv. braid, 
damask , etc. late ME. 

f Wots um. Survived in 19th c. In north, 
dial, [OE. worsen, wursm .] Pus. 

Wort 1 (writ). [OE. wyrt root, plant ■* 
G. wurn ; the stem is related to those of ON. 
rdt Root sb. and of I* radix, Gr. /Jf£a.] 1. A 

plant, herb, or vegetable used for food or medi- 
cine ; often *■ pot-herb. arch. exc. as second 
element of various plant-names, as colewort, 
liverwort, fa- Any plant of the cabbage kind 
(genus Brassica) ; colewort -1755. 

Wort 8 (wflit). [OE. wyrt — O. wur%e\ 


related to prec.' 
other grain whii 


ich 1 


X. The infusion of malt or 

. after fermentation becomes 

beer far may be used for the distillation of 
spirits). 9. An infusion or decoction of malt 
formerly used in the treatment of ulcers, of 
scurvy, and other diseases 1694 
Worth sb. 1 [OE. weorf , wurf , 


rl 


x. Pecuniary value; 
e equivalent of a speci- 


wor}\ cf. Worth a 
tprice ; tmoney. b. Tl 
fled sum or amount (cf. Halfpennyworth, 
Pennyworth, Shillingsworth). OE. a. 
The relative value of a thing in respect of its 
qualities or of the estimation in which it is 
held ME. b. High or outstanding value, excel- 
lence. Oh. or arch. x6i 7, 3. The character or 
standing of a person in respect of moral and 
intellectual qualities; esp. high personal merit 
or attainments 1591. 4. The position or stand- 
ing of a person in respect of property ; hence 
concr. possessions, property, means. Oh. or 
arch. 1593. 

x. Some poverty-stricken legatee,, .selling his chance 
. .for a twelfth part of its w.Dickbms. a. The w. ol 
man's homage to God 1877. 3. He was a iust Prince, 
full of w. ana magnanimitie 10x5. How hard for real 
w. to gain its price 1 Young. 4 They are but baggers 
that can count their w. Shaks, 

Phrases. Of great, little , ne, etc. w.| Euerie day 
Men of jgreat w. resorted to this forrest Sham. Of 
to., of high merit or excellence, t To take at, ff,Ot to 
w., to take, bear, have in (good) to., to take will in 
tu. : to take at its true value, take m good part, be 
content with. 

Worth sb.* Hist. 1575, fOE. 

tootp, wurp as the second element of fnsc4 
^ An enclosed place ; a homestead. 
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Worth (w&sp), a . [OE. weor}, worl, tour}, 
also wierje, wyrf>e ( whence M E. fourth*) , weorje ; 
the relationships of the stem are obsc.] Almost 
always (now only) prtdic., or following the sb. 
as part of a qualifying phrase. I. i. Of the 
value of a specified amount or sum ; equivalent 
to (something) in material value, b. Of (such- 
and-such) value to a person 1484. c. In con- 
temptuous comparisons ME. a. Of material 
value ; capable of being estimated in terms of 
money or some other material standard, arch. 
ME. b. Of value in other than material respects. 
arch, ME. 3. Of a specified or certain value 
in other than material respects ME. 4. Of 
standing in respect of possessions, property, or 
income ; possessed of, owning t usu. with specifi- 
cation of the sum 146a 
s. There is a fayre Diamond, what Is it w. f 1605. 
It is esteem’d w. its weight in Gold Addison, c. 
She lcnewe it to be but a feigned ft peinted mattre 
ft not woorth two strawes 1548. Manufacturers, 
and meagre mechanicks? fellows not w. powder and 
shot 1776. a. b. Little w. is woman's beauty, So 
oft an image dumb we see x87z. 3. I thought an 

bowers rest w. a Kings ransoms 16x7. As much as,, 
is w. 1 It is as much as my Life is w., if she should 
think we were intimate Stcclb. For all on* or it 
is 10. (one. U.S.); to the utmost of one's or its powers 
or possibilities | to the fullest extent. Prov. A bird in I 
the hand is to. two in tkedmsh. 4. 1 shall be w. Fifty 
thousand Pound Stkkuc. 

XL x. Deserving or worthy of the bestowal or 
expenditure of (something) OE. a. Sufficiently 
valuable or important to be an equivalent or 
good return for (something), late ME. b. With 
vbl. sb., or a noun having the force of a vbl. sb., 
as obi. 1540. 

s. The captain ..is not w. his salt Marbyat. a To 
reign is w. ambition though in Hell Milt. b. An 
Ass like this was w. the stealing I Wordsw. ’They 
are not w. your notice ', said the dismal man Dickens. 
Is Life w. living? 1877. IV. it (colloq.), having a 
Value or importance commensurate with what is ex- 
pended upon it, Worth-whilx. 

Worth (w&Jp), v Obs. cxc. arch. [Com. 
Teut. ; OE. weorOan, wurCan {wear}, wurdon , 
l*worden) t cogn. w, L. verier e to turn j cf. 
-ward.] x. mtr. To come to be, come to 
pass, happen; in subjunctive, expressing a 
wish for something to happen to one. a. To 
become, come to be OE. b. To become of 
(— happen to, betide). late ME. 

x. Phr. Woe to., fwetl tv n followed by a noun or 
pronoun orig. in the dative “ May evil or good be- 
tide ; Woo wort he the oure that euer I was made in ! 
S440. Woe w. the chase, woe W. the day 1 Scott. 

Worthful (wBuJrful), a. [OE. weorjh^ 
wurjful, f. t veorj Worth In later use app. 

re-formed In x6-i7th and again in 19th cent.] 

1 .Of persons: Honourable; meriting respect 
or reverence ; full of worth or merit. 9. Having 
worth or value ; valuable, precious ME. 
Worthily ME. [{.Worthy 

«.+-LY*,] fx. With due dignity, pomp, or 
splendour ->1523. a. In a manner befitting one 
of high standing or character; in accordance 
with one’s own dignity or personal worth, late 
ME. 3. According to desert or merit; de- 
servedly, Justly, rightly ME. b. Fittingly (in 
respect of subject or matter) 1553. 4* With due 
devotion or reverence ; in a fitting spirit ; also, 
with real desert by reason of faith or good life 
ME. 

a. An incident of a life w. spent 1858. 4. The vertue 
and efficarie of this Sacrament duely and worthely re- 
ceived 1565. So Wo*rthinesa, the character or 
quality of being worthy ME. 

Worthies* (wBmJ> 16 s), a. 1588. [f. Worth 
10.* + -less.] x. Of things, etc.: Destitute of 
(material) worth ; having no intrinsic value, a. 
Of persons : Lacking worth or merit ; con- 
temptible, despicable 159s, fa- Unworthy of 
-1639. 

a. Am I then doom'd to fall . . for a w. woman ? Addi- 
son. A w. adventurer, whose only recommendation 
waa that he was a Papist Macaulay. 3. A peeuish 
School- bey, worthies of such Honor Shaks. Hence 
Wo*rthleas-ly ado., -ness. 

Worth-while, a. 1884. Chiefly prtdic. 
[See While sb. 3 b.] That is worth while ; of 
sufficient value or importance. 

Worthy (wfcuCi), a . , adv. % sb, [ME. wurtti, 
toorOi, etc., 1. WORTH sb. 1 + -Y *.] A. adj. L x. 
Of things t Having worth ; pos s e ss ed of value 
or importance; valuable; excellent arch. m.Of 
persons! Distinguished by good qualities ; en- 


titled to honour or respect on this account. 
Now often with patronising implication (e. g. 
She's a very to. woman), ME. b. absol. In sing, 
or pi. sense, late ME. c. Of mind or character : 
Having a high moral standard 1753. f 3. Of 
things] Honourable; held in honour or esteem 
-1721. 4. Of sufficient worth or value ; appro- 
priate, fitting, suitable ME. tb. Deserved; 
merited by default or wrong-doing, condign 
-163a. 5. Of persons 1 Possessed of sufficient 

worth, desert, or merit 155a. b. Of actions, 
etc.: Adequate or suitable in respect of moral 
excellence or noble aims 1563. 

x. Cows and Oxen are w. Beasts, and In great re- 
quest with the Husbandman 1669. a. A small collec- 
tion of your late dear and w. Pastor's sermons 1758. 
C. Such as are styled, in the cant term of the day, men 
of w, characters Wkslxy. 4. b. He hat much w. blame 
laid vpon him SuAKa 5. A w, successor to Mr. Russell 
Lowell 1885. 

n. i . Of sufficient merit, excellence, or desert 
to be or have something, or t for (some purpose) 
ME. a. Deserving of something by reason of 
merit or excellence ; also with ellipsis of o/MF. 
3. Deserving or meriting by fault or wrong- 
doing ME. 4, Corresponding to the worth of ; 
appropriate or suitable (to), fit (for). Const, 
noun as obj. (now arch, and rare), or of. ME. 

s. He is as w. for an Empress* loue, As meet to be 
an Emperors Counccllor Sh aks. The only knowledge 
w. to be called knowledge Jowstt. a. Be w. me ( as 
I am w. you Drvden. Twere matter W. the hearing 
Wordsw. 3. Thou arte w. to be hanged 1508. 4. 

The stern Joy which warriors feel In foemen w. of 
their steel Scott. 

B. adv . or quasi-atfv. Worthily ; In a manner 
worthy (something). Obs. or poet, late ME. 

C. sb. z. A distinguished or eminent person ; 

esp. a man of courage or of noble character, 
late ME. b. spec. A hero of antiquity 155a. c. 
Applied colloq. or joc. to any person, esp. one 
having a marked personality 1751. + 9 . A thing 

of worth or value. Shaks. 

x. b. The Nine Worthies : nine famous personages of 
ancient and medieval history and legendj the number 
is composed of three Jews (Joshua, David, and Judas 
Maccabeus), three Gentiles (Hector, Alexander, and 
Julius Camas), and three Christians (Arthur, Charle- 
magne, and Godfrey of Bouillon). Hence fWorthy 
v. tram, to render, or hold, w. (of something) | to raise 
to honour or distinction -1614. 

-worthy, the adj. as a second element in 
a number of compounds, of which only a few 
are in regular use, as blame-, note-, praise *, sea- 
worthy (so airworthy). The earliest examples 
replace compounds of OE, -wyrje. 

Wortle (wBut'l). late ME. [Origin obsc.] 
An implement used in drawing wire or lead-pipe. 

Wot (wgt), v. arch. ME. [New formation 
due to the carrying over of the pret.-pres. stem 
wot of Wit v . 1 into other parts of the verb.] 
To know. 

He she wots of remained here, .expecting to see her 
Scott. There are more dangers around than you w. 
of 1841. 

Wotrbit, OO'bit. dial. [ME. wolbode , -bede, 
app. f. wol Wool sb. with obscure second ele- 
ment.] A hairy caterpillar; a woolly bear. 
Wough 1 (wdh, w 5 ). Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
w&i, wdh.) x. A wall of a house ; a partition. 
9. Mining . The side of a vein 1653. 

Wough* (wuf). 1894. [Imitative. Cf. 
Whoof, Woof.] The bark of a dog, eta 
Would (wud). late ME. [pa. t. subj. of 
Will v . 1 used subst.] The feeling or expres- 
sion of a conditional or undecided desire or 
intention, b. With the, denoting desire or in- 
tention in contrast to duty or necessity 1753. 
Would-be (wu’db#), a. and sb. M E. [The 
verbal nexus would be used attrib. and absol.] 
A. adj. Of persons : That would be ; wishing to 
be ; posing as. b. Of things t Intended to be 
what Is denoted by the sb. 2839. e. With fol- 
lowing adj., forming a hyphened phr. x6a6. 

B. sb. One who fain would be (something 
specified or Implied) 1605. 
Would-h&ve-been, a, 1744. [Verbal 
nexus used attrib.] That would have liked to 
be, that aimed at being (something specified). 
Woulfb (wolf). 1800. [The surname of 
Peter Wonlfe (? 1797-1803), a London chemist.] 
Woulfts apparatus, a series of glass receivers 


l (called Woulft's bottles), formerly used in dis- 
tillation. 

Wound (wflnd), sb. [Com. Tent.; OE. 
wund. The normal mod. pronuno. would be 
(wound) ; cf. Woundy, Zounds.] x. A hurt 
caused bv the laceration or separation of the 
tissues 01 the body by a hard or sharp Instru- 
ment, a bullet, etc. ; an external injury, b. esp. 
in Me (Five) Wounds of Christ ME, e. Used 
as an oath or strong exclam., as By Christs 
wounds, Wounds of Cod, eta (see Swounds, 
Zounds, Wounds) ME. u. transf. An incision, 
abrasion, or other injury due to external vio- 
lence, in any part of a tree or plant X574. b. In 
other transf. uses 1667. 3. Surgery. An Incision 
or opening made by a surgical operator x668. 
4* Something which causes a wound 17x5. 

x. fir. She. .Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s 
wounds Pors. The wounds of honour never dose 

K 44* a b. Her rash hand. . Forth reaching to ths 

Tilt, she pluck'd, she eat : Earth felt the w. Milt. 
Combs, i w.-cork, a protective layer formed on a 
damaged trunk or branch of ajplant or tree \ -fungus, 
a fungus which grows on the injured part of a plant: 
-stripe, a stripe of gold braid worn by a wounded 
soldier on the left sleeve, vertically, above the cuiT: 
•weed —Woundwort. Hence Wotrndles* a. un- 
wounded | fin vulnerable i harmless. 

Wound (wtfnd), v. [OB. wundian , f. wund 
WuUND sb . J i . tram. To inflict a wound on (a 
person, the “body, eta) by means of a weapon ; 
to injure Intentionally In such a way as to cut 
or tear the flesh t freq. in pass. Also said of 
the weapon, etc. 9 .fig. To injure, inflict pain 
or hurt upon, in a manner comparable to the 
infliction of a wound ; in later use esp. to pain 
or grieve deeply ME. b. Used to express the 
effect of harsh or disagreeable sounds upon the 
ear 1669. 3. absol. or intr. To inflict a wound 

or wounds ; to do harm, hurt, or Injury (physi- 
cally or otherwise) ; to Impair in any way OE. 
4. transf. To pierce or cut as if to wound ; to 
damage in this way ME. b.fig. Of wine: To 
overpower (rare) 1613. 

s. An honest Man that has been wounded in the 
Queen's Service Addison. a . A . Y . L . v. ii. 33. 
Moore's vanity was easily wounded at any time 1884. 
4 When she would with sharp© needle w. The Cam- 
bricke Shaks. Hence Wou*nded///.a. Wotrnded- 
lv ado. In a wounded manner, as though wounded. 
Wou'nding vbl. tb. and ppl. a. Wou nd er. 
Wound (wound), pa. t, and pa. pple. of 
Wind t/. 1 

W oundily (wan *nd ili), adv. Obs. exc. arch. 
1706. [f. Woundy a. + -LY*.] Excessively, 

extremely, dreadfully. 

I own 1 'a w. afraid of dead men 1798. 

Wound* (waundz), int. Obs. exc. arch. 
16x0. [ellipt. for God's wounds ; see Wound sb. 
x c. Cf. Oons, Zounds.] Used as an oath or 
asseveration. 

Wound-up (wan*nd,x>p\ a. 1837. [f. 
wound, pa. pple. of Wind vJ+Up adv.] That 
has undergone winding-up. 

Woundwort (w£ndw0jt). 1548. [f. 
Wound sb. + Wort sb.\ after Du. wondkruid, 
G. wundhraut. ] A popular name for various 
plants, from their use in healing wounds, esp. 
(a) one of the species of Stachvs t (b) the golden- 
rod, Soli dago Virgo urea ; (c) the kidney-vetch, 
A nthyllis vulneroria ; (d) the corafrey, Symphy- 
tum officinale. 


Woundy (wau'ndi), adv. and a. x6ai. [f, 
WOUNDS int. + -Y *, Cf. bloody.) A. adv. Very, 
extremely, excessively. 

He was w. angry when I gav’n that wipe Goa- 

OBKVK. 

B. adj. Very great ; extreme x68x. 

He flaw into a w. passion 1794. 

Wove (w*»v), ppl. a. and sb. 17 to . [ tv , 
of Woven.] i. m next b. W. mould, the par- 
ticular kina of mould used in making w, paper 
(see 9) 1839. 9. Of papers Made on a mould 

of closely woven wire 2809, to. absol. or as sk 
Paper to made 1859. 

Woven (w*Vn ),//4 a. 1470. [pa. pple. 
of Weave v. 1 ] i. That has undergone the 
process of weaving; formed or fabricated by 
weaving. 1. Formed by Interlacing or inter- 
twining after the manner of weaving 2590. a* 
Interlaced, intertwined ; wreathed 18x5. 

a Soon* after comes the cruell Bargain, In vomo 
maQe all armed warily Svaam 3. Ths kiss, The w. 
arms Tennyson. 
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Wow (wan), sb . i8ix. [Imitative.] A 
bark or similar sound ; a cat's howl. So Wow 
v. intr . to bowl ; to waul. 

Wow (wan), int. and id. .Sir, and U.S. 1513. 

An exclamation of surprise, admiration, aversion, 
or commiseration, b. phr. It's a wow (U.S.), 
used to express admiration or approval 1937. 

Wowser (wau'zoi). Austral. 1909. [Ori- 
gin obsc.] A Puritanical enthusiast or fanatic. 
|| Wow-wow (wau*wau). 1807. [a. Malay 
wauwau, Javanese wawa, imitative of the ani- 
mal's cry.] The silver gibbon of J ava t Hy lo- 
cates leuciscus ; also H. agilis . 

Wr- (r), a consonantal combination occur- 
ring initially in a number of words (freq. imply- 
ing twisting or distortion), the earlier of which 
usu. have cognates with the same initial sounds 
in the older Germanic langs. The combination 
was regularly preserved In Gothic, OS., OFris., 
and OE.,but in OHG.and ON. was reduced to r. 

In English, signs of the dropping of the w in 
pronunciation begin to appear about the middle 
•f the 15th cent., and become common in the 
16th cent. In standard English the w was 
finally dropped In the 17th cent. ; it has re- 
mained (though now obsol.) in Scottish, and in 
some south-western dialects is represented by v, 
which is also regular in north-eastern Scottish. 

Wrack (rack), sb. 1 [OE. wrmc , f. gradation- 
var. of wrecan WREAK v.] I. 1. Retributive 
punishment; vengeance, revenge; later also, 
active enmity, persecution. Obs. exc. arch . or 
poet. a. Damage, disaster, or injury to a per- 
son, state, etc., by reason of force, outrage, or 
violence, late ME, 3. A disastrous change in 
a state or condition of affairs ; wreck, ruin, late 
ME. tb. The ruin, downfall, or overthrow of 
a person or persons -1699. 

1. Jig. Hath he not loNt much wealth by w. of m 
Shmcs. a. Phr. To brings go, Jut, rum to w. (and 
ruin). Cf. Rack tb* 3. All’s Well in. v. 34. 

11 . +1. An instance of causing or suffering 
wreck, ruin, destruction, etc. -163a. tb. A 
means or cause of subversion, overthrow, or 
downfall -x68a. a. A thing or person in an 
impaired, wrecked, or shattered condition 1586. 
b. That which remains after the opeiation of 
any destructive action or agency ; a vestige or 
trace left by some subversive cause 160a. 

t. b. And thus I feare at last, Humes Knaucrie will 
be the Duchesse Wracke Shaks. a. b. 1 am a poore, 
poore orphant— a weake, weake child®, The w. of 
splltted fortune. MaitsroM. 

Wrack (rack), sb: 1 late ME. [a. MDu. 
wrak or MLG. wra{c)A, a parallel formation to 
OE. wrote WRACK xA 1 ] x. A wrecked ship or 
other vessel. Now dial. b. Remnants of or 
goods from a wrecked vessel, esp. as driven 
or cast ashore ; wreckage, arch, late ME. a. — 
Shipwreck sb. a. rare or Obs. X579. s> Marine 
vegetation, seaweed or the like, cast ashore by 
the waves or growing on the tidal sea-shore 
25x3. b. Weeds, rubbish, etc., floating on or 
washed down or ashore by a river, pond, or 
the like 1598. c. Field-weeds, roots of couch- 
grass or the like, esp. as loosened fiom the soil 
to be collected for burning 1715. 

t. b. As rich . As U the Owae and bottoms of the Ses 
With sunken Wrack Shaks. Hence Wraxltful a. 
(now mrv «rvA.) causing shipwreck, causing destruc- 
tion or devastation, subject to or attended by harm, 
iaiory, etc. 

Wrack (rick), 147a. [a. (M)LG. or 
Du. wrak. J x. That which Is of an inferior, 
poor, or worthless quality; waste material; 
rubbish. Now ran. s. An inferior grade of 
flax 1870. 

t IVorttfe m. (Sc.) 1 earthly 4 dross ' | worldly posses- 

^Wirack (i*k),r. Now arch, or dial. 1470. 
[f. Wrack iA*] tl . intr. To suffer or undergo 
shipwreck a. trams . To wreck ; to ruin 

or cast ashore by shipwrecks chiefly pass. 156a. 
3. To cause the ruin, downfall, or subversion 
of (a person, etc.) ; to ruin, overthrow 1*64. 
b. To render useless by breaking, etc. ; to injure 
or lpofl severely | to destroy 1587* 4 - *» tr ' To 
undergo ruin or subversion 1586. 

a b. Kightio odds yaoraa of sorrow bans 1 scene. 
And oadi nowm loy wrackt with a weeks of tcaue 
Smsks, Hones Wracked (rakt) ppL a. 

Wraith (rflfr). orig. St. ISI3- [Ongm 

obao.] 1. An apparition or «pectr» of a d«»d 


person ; a phantom or ghost b. An immaterial 
or spectral appearance of a living being, freq. 
regarded as portending that person's death 
15x3. a. A water-spirit 174a. 3. An appear- 

ance or configuration suggestive of a wraith or 
spectre 188a. 

I. b. The shape of the warning w. haunts the moun- 
taineer 1838. 

Wrangle (rwijg’l), sb. 1547. [f. next. 3 
x. An angry dispute or noisy quarrel ; an alter- 
cation or bitter disputation, a. Without article : 
The action of wrangling ; angry altercation or 
argument 1797. 

x. The disgraceful wrangta of the religious news- 
papers 1859. 

Wrangle (rwijg’l), v . late ME. [Cf. LG. 
wrangeln, MHG. range len , frequent, f. rangen 
to struggle, make uproar. ) 1. intr. To dispute 
angrily and noisily ; to bicker, a. To argue or 
debate ; to engage in controversy ; t*o dispute 
or discuss publicly, as at a university, for or 
against a thesis, etc. 1570. +3. trams. To argue 
out (a case, dispute, etc. ) -1728. 4. To Influence 
(a person) by wrangling or contention ; to argue 
out 0/a possession, etc. 1633. 5. Western U.S. 

To take charge of (horses) 1903. 

*. Wrangling about trifles 17*6. 4. To w. the 

Church of England out of a good possession 1858. 
Wrangler (rae-rjgbi). 1515. [f. prec. + 

-ER *.] I. One who wrangles or quarrels ; an 
angry or noisy dfsputer or arguer. b. One who 
engages in argument, debate, or controversy 
1561. c. One who has been placed in the first 
class in the mathematical tripos at Cambridge 
University 1750. a. Western U.S . One who is 
in charge of a string of horses or ponies on a 
stock-farm 1888. Hence Wra*nglershlp, the 
position or rank of a w. at Camb. Univ. 
Wrap (raep\ sb. 1460. [f. next.] 1. a. A 
wrapper or covering, b. A blanket, rug, or the 
like for laying over or drawing about the per- 
son when travelling, resting, etc. 1861. a. A 
loose garment or article of feminine dress used 
to wrap about the person ; a shawl, scarf, or the 
like 1827. b. An additional outer garment worn 
as a protection against cold, wind, and weather, 
etc. Usu. tl. - outdoor gpments. 1817. 

x. b. We have heard.. Livingstone ..say that at 
night no w. could equal the beard 1861. a. b. I was 
taking off my wraps, and making ready to go up stain. 
1855. 

Wrap Creep), v . ME. [Origin obsc.] L 
1. trans. To cover, enwrap, or swathe (a per- 
son or part of the body) with a cloth or the 
like; now esp. to envelop or enshroud in a 
garment t freq. with up ; esp. pass, mm attired in 
warm or protective clothing, b. absol. for red. 
1848. a. To cover or envelop (an object) by 
winding or folding something round or about 
it, esp. so as to protect from injury, loss, etc. 
late ME. 3. To envelop or enclose in a sur- 
rounding medium, as flames, water, etc. late 
ME, b. To clasp, embrace 1588. 4. To en- 

velop or implicate (a person, etc.) in some (esp. 
prejudicial) condition of things, as sin, trouble, 
sorrow, eta late ME. b. To involve or enfold 
(a person, eta) in some soothing or tranquilliz- 
ing state or influence. Freq. pass, late ME. 5. 
To involve or enfold (a subject or matter) so as 
to obscure or disguise the true or full nature of 
it. late ME. 0 . Of qualities, etc. 1 To in vest or 
environ (a person, etc.); encompass in some 
condition, late ME. b. To form a wrap or 
covering for (a person or thing) j to clothe ; to 
veil x6oa. e. Of flames, eta t To spread or ex- 
tend around, about, or over (something); to 
surround, encompass 1656. 

1. Are you well wrapped up T. . It *s a desperate sharp 
night Dickkns. a. We CAn't be kept in bandboxes 
and wrapped in cotton wool all our lives <890. 4. It 

is a Man wrapped in woe 1659. b. The house b 
wrapped in slumbers Dickens. 5. The religion of the 
Egyptians.. was all mystery, wrapt in obscurity 177°- 
Without troubling to w. op his resolve In smooth- 
sounding words 1897. SaaalsoWaAmD. 6. b. Canid's 
the clay, That wraps my Highland Mery 1 Burns. 

II. 1 To wind or fold up or together, as a 

pliant or flexible object ; to roll or gather up in 
successive layers ME. e. To fold, wind, or roll 
(a covering, garment, or the like) about a per- 
son. etc. ; to arrange or dispose (a wrapping, 
etc ) so as to cover or envelop, late ME. b. To 
twist or coil (a pliable or flexible substance, eta) 
round, about, or on something 1533. 3. intr. 


for rtfl. To twine, encircle, or wreathe round or 
about something x6o8, b. Of a garment, etc. t 
To extend over something so as to cover it, or 
form a lap 1798. 

a Wrapping iny plaid around me, I wandered up 
towards Charmoc 1860. b. Again aha wrapped her 
arms about me Richardson. Hence Wr**ppage, 
that which wraps, enfolds, or covers t a wrap or outer 
covering j a wrapper | something wrapped up, a pack- 
age 1897. 

Wrap-, the vb. stem in comb, with a sb. 
or adv., in the sense 4 that which wraps or is 
wrapped about ', as w. tobacco (also eliipt.) — 
Wrapper sb. 4. 

Wrapped (rsept), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
Formerly often wrapt, late ME. ft. wrap v. 
+ -ed 1 .1 I. In senses of the vb. t Covered, en- 
wrapped ; (with up) involved, complicated ; eta 
IL In predla use. x. Deeply interested or ab- 
sorbed in. Often with up. 1548. b. W. (up) in, 
entirely associated or bound up with, Involved 
In 1648. a. Absorbed or engrossed in thought. 
(Cf. Rapt pa. pple. 4.) x6ox. 

1. b. His young Wife (in whom all bin Happiness 
was wrapt up) Addison, s. Wrapt in a pleasing fit of 
melancholy Milt. As if wrapt in prayer or medita- 
tion Geo. Eliot. 

Wrapper (isrpai), sb. 1460. [f. Wrap v. 
+ -er l . j x. That in which anything is wrapped ; 
a pit*ce of fabric or other material forming a 
wrapping ; esp. in later use, a protective cover- 
ing for a parcel or the like. b. A detachable 
outer paper cover of a book, etc.. Intended to 
protect the print, boards, or binding 1806. a 
A covering to protect and compact a news- 
paper or the like when sent by post, etc. 1846. 
d. A dust sheet 1848. a. A head-dress wrapped 
about the head (rare) 1548. b. A shawl, mantle, 
eta, for wearing about the person. Now rare. 
1783. 3. A garment, esp. for indoor wear, de- 

signed for loosely enveloping the whole (or nearly 
the whole) figure ; a loose rol»e or gown. Now 
chiefly U.S. 1734. b. An aiticle of dress, esp. 
for men, intended to wrap about or fit loosely 
over the person ; also, an overall. Now dial. 
1799. 4 * Tobacco-leaf of a superior grade used 
for the outer covering of cigars or of plug to- 
bacco ; a covering made of this. Chiefly U.S. 
1688. b. U.S. A cigar 1849. 5. Bot. In fungi, 

— Volva 1796. 6. One who wraps or packs 

up nnvthing ; spec, one whose occupation is 
wrapping parcels 1591. 

3. His wife.. had fust risen— or so it seemed, for she 
wore a rose-colored w. 1883. 6. Women & Girls as 

Laequerers .. Press Women, & Wrappers-up 1866. 
Hence Wra'pper v. trans. to enclose or envelop in 
a w.j cover up in or as in a w. Wra*ppering, coarse 
fabric used or designed for wrapping or covering ; a 
wrap or wrapper. 

Wrapping (rse’pig), vbl. sb. late ME. [f. 
WRAP v. + -ing *.} 1. The action of covering 

with or enveloping in a wrap or wrapper X440. 
8. Something used or designed for enveloping or 
wrapping up; a wrap or covering, late ME. b. 
An article ot dress enveloping the figure ; a loose 
or warm outer garment 1635. 

a. Tearing the paper wrappings off the big box of 
sweeties 1894. d. A gentleman in the coach who., 
looked very large in a quantity of wrappings Dickens. 

Comb, t tw.-gown, a nightgown j -paper, a special 
make of strong paper for packing or wrapping up 
parcels. 

Wrap-rancal fnr*p,ra:sk&l% 1716. Now 
arch, or dial. [f. Wrap v. + Rascal sb. 3,] A 
loose overcoat or greatcoat ; a surtout. 
Wrasse (roes). 167a. [ad. Cornish wrack , 
mutated f. gwrach — Welsh gtorach.’] x. Any 
species belonging to the acan thopterygin n 
family Labridm, esp. of the genus Labrus of 
bony, thick-lipped marine fishes; a g.the ballan, 
Labrus maculatus, or L. mixtus, found on the 
British coasts, b. With distinguishing epithet, 
as cook, rainbow, striped w., eta 1769. a. 
Without article : Wrasses collectively 1759. 
Wrath (rSJn, U.S. and St. rtj>), ti. [OE. 
wrdOSu, -0, f. wrdp Wroth a. 4 * -/* 1 — Teut, 
*-i/b ; see -th *. ] x. Vehement or violent anger ; 
intense exasperation or resentment ; deep in- 
d ignation. b. The righteous indignation (of God 
or a deity) OE. c. trans/, Vlolenoe ot extreme 
force of a natural agency, regarded as hostile to 
mankind or growth 1579. s. An Instance of 
dero or violent anger; a fit or spell of ire or fierce 
indignation ME. ti Impetuous ardonr, rage, 
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WRATH 

or fury -x6ox. 4. Anger displayed in action ; 
the manifestation of anger or fury, esp. by way 
of retributory punishment ; vengeance OE. tfi. 
An act done in anger or indignation *1754. 

1. Upon every trim* they shall be provoked to W. 
1691, When he had respectfully suffered her w. to 
vent itself, he made apologies Mmb D’Aeblay. b. 
As when the w. of Jove Speaks thunder Milt. c. 
Thou barrein ground, whome winters w. hath wasted 
Spenser, a. Temp . in. iii. 79. 3. They are in the 

verie w. of loue, and they will together Shaks. 4. 
Rememhre that the w. shall not be longe in tarienge 
Cover dale Eeelus . vii. 16. The wrauth Of stern 
Achilles on his Foe Milt, Phr. (orig. biblical). The 
vi. 6 f God, the day 0/ « v. 

Wrath (r§», a. Somewhat ran. 1535. 
[var. of Wroth a ., infl. by association with 
prec.] - Wroth a. 

Wrathful (r 5 *J»ful% a. ME. [f. Wrath 
sb. + -fuu] x. Harbouring wrath ; full of anger ; 
enraged, incensed. Also transf. of things, a. 
Marked or characterised by, expressive of, or 
of the nature of wrath or anger, late ME. 

t. The wrathfull Skies Shaks. The Bees, a w. Race 
Devden. Hence Wra*thfhl-ly adv^ -ness. 
Wratby (r§j>i, U.S. ri*jn) f a. orig. and 
chiefly C7.S. i8a8. [f. Wrath rL-f-Y 1 .] Feel- 
ing or inclined to wrath ; wrathful, incensed. 
Also transf. of things. b. Marked or cha- 
racterised by wrath; expressing or evincing deep 
anger or Indignation X873. 
fWray, v. [Com. Tent. : OE. wr/ran 
OHG. (G. rilgen), f. *ivr6^ (as in ON. r6g 
slander, strife)/) 1. tram. To accuse, denounce 
-1450. 9. — Bewray v . 9. 3, 4. -1587. 
Wreak (rik), sb. Now arch, or Obs. ME. 
[Northern form of ME. wreche {OE. wrote) 
vengeance ; in later use prob. substituted for 
this under the influence of the vb.] x. Hurt or 
harm done from vindictive motives ; vengeance, 
revenge, fa. An instance of taking revenge or 
exacting retribution -1636. fa. Harm, injury, 
damage -1600. 

s. Where mortall wreakes their bib may not remoue 
Spenser. Hence W r e&*kless a. ran, unpunished, 
unavenged. 

Wreak (rile), [Com.Teut. ; OE. wrecan 
(wrstc, wrstcon , tore cert), f. Teut. stem +xvrek- : — 

E re-Teut. *wreg~, cogn. w. L. urgen to Urge.] 
1 . tram. To give vent or expression to, exercise 
or gratify (wrath, anger, etc.) ; to vent b. reft. 
Of a passion, feeling, etc. 1 To give expression 
to (itself) ; to And utterance or free course 1590. 
c. To bestow or spend on a person, etc. J to ex- 
pend (ran) 1586. fa. To punish or chastise ; 
to visit with retributive punishment -1683. 

1. The more to wreake his wrath, the King spoyled 
many Religious houses of their goodes Holimshed. 
1 wreaked my Resentment upon the innocent Cause 
of my Disgraces Smollett. 

II. x. To avenge (a person) OE. +b. To re- 
venge (a person) of a wrong, injury, etc. -1591. 
9. refi. and (now arch, or obs. ) pass. To take ven- 
geance. g. tram . To take vengeance or inflict 
retributive punishment for ; to avenge or revenge 
(a wrong, harm, or injury) OE. t4*To visitja 
fault, misdeed) with punishment -1610. 5. To 

inflict (vengeance, etc.) on or upon a person ; to 
execute or carry out by way of punishment or 
revenge 1489. b. To cause or effect (harm, 
damage, etc.) 1817. c. To inflict or deliver (a 
blow, etc.) 1817. 

x. To wreak* the Loue I bore my Conn, Vpon bis 
body that hath slaughter'd him Shaks, s. He micht 
hae spared my lady’s life. And wrenkit hlmsell on me 1 
Ballad, Capt. Car. 5. Resolv'd .. To w. his Ven- 
geance, and to cure her Love Devoem. Hence 
wrea’ker (now arch, and ran), an avengec. 

Wreakful (rs kfiil), a. 1531. [L Wreak 
sb. + -ful.] x. Given or addicted to revenge ; 
vengeful, b. transf Of natural agencies 1561. 
9. Marked or characterised by desire for re- 
venge ; of the nature of vengeance or retribu- 
tion 153a. 

Wreath (ri». PL wreaths (r rtSz\ [OE. 
vrrifia, L wk. grade of wriPan Writhe o.J L 
x. Something wound, wreathed, or coiled into 
a circular shape or form ; a twisted or wreathed 
band, fillet, or the like. b. A ring, band, or 
circlet of (usu* precious) metal, etc,, esp. for 
wearing as an ornament OE. a Hit. A repre- 
sentation of a ring or circlet used as a bearing ; 
sfcc. the circular fillet or twisted hand by which 
the crest Is joined to the helmet 1478. 9. Some- 
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thing resembling or comparable to a twisted or 
circular band ; esp. a coil of a spiral column of 
smoke, steam, or the like 1667. b. A bank or 
drift of snow. Orig. and chiefly Sc. 1735. a. 
Each of the turns, convolutions, or coils of a 
ringed or spiral structure ; a whirl, whorl X64X. 
b. Conch. A member of the genus Turbo; a tur- 
binated shell ; a turbinate 17 77. a. A twist, 
coil, or winding (of some material thing or 
natural growth) ; a sinuosity 1589. 5. A curve 

in the handrail or string of a geometrical stair 
1814. 

a. Clouds begAn To darken all the Hill, and tmoak 
to rowl In duskie wreathes Milt. 

II. A chaplet or garland of flowers, leaves, or 
the like, esp. worn or awarded as a mark of dis- 
tinction, honour, etc., or laid upon a grave, etc. 
1450. b. A trailing cluster of flowers, tendrils, 
eta 16x0. c. As the title of a book comprising 
a collection of short literary pieces 1753. d. A 
representation of a wreath in decorative work, 
metal, stone, eta 1847. 

A Crown, Golden in shew, is but a w. of thorns 
Milt. 

Comb. : w. shell — I. 3 b : ■wort, the early purple 
orchis, Orchis tnascula. Hence Wre&*tnless a. 
having no w. Wrea'thlet, a small w. 

Wreathe (r/tS), v. 1530. [Partly back- 
formation from wrethen Wreathen ppl. a., 
partly f. Wreath xJ.] I. x. tram. To twist or 
coil (something) ; to form into a coil or colls 
1535. b. To wind or turn (some pliant object) 
about or over something ; to form or adjust as 
a wreath or encircling coil 1530. 9. To sur- 

round or invest with or as with something 
twisted or turned ; to encircle or surround with 
a wreath or garland ; to adorn with or as with 
a wreath ; to form a wreath about (something) 
1558. 3- To unite (two or more things) by 

twining or twisting together ; to entwine, inter- 
twine 1553. b. To combine (several things into 
one structure) by interweaving; to form or 
make by intertwining 1547. 4. To arrange or 

dispose flowers, etc., in the form of a wreath; 
to fashion (flowers, etc.) into a garland or chap- 
let 1595. 

x. An adder Wreathed up in fatal foldi Shaks. b. 
An ill-adjusted turban.. wreathed around their sun- 
burnt brows Wordsw. a. With Laurels wreath your 
posts. And strow with Flow’rs the Pavement Drvden. 
Each flower that wreath'd the dewy locks of Spring 
Coleridge. 3. Enter Andrugioand Antonio wreathed 
together Mabston. 4. The Garland wreath'd for Eve 
Milt. 

IL fa. To strain or turn forcibly round or to 
one side ; to wring, wrench, or wrest -173 7. b. 
To twist, turn, or contort (the body, limbs, etc. ) ; 
to writhe 264a c. To alter (the features, etc.) 
in, into, or to a smile, etc. X8X3. 

b. Even in death their lips are wreathed with fear 
Shelley. 

IIL intr. z. To undergo writhing, twisting, or 
deviation ; to bend, turn, or coil 1584- 9 . To 

assume the form of or circle in the manner of a 
wreath 1776. 

a. The flames of fire shall round him w. 1776. Hence 
Wreathed (rifid) ppl. a. Wreathing vbl. sb. the 
action of twisting or contorting, or of entwining or 
intertwining ; an instance of this comer, something 
wreathed or twisted. 

Wreathen (rPtfn), ppl. a. [Late ME. 
written, var. of written, pa, pple. of written 
Writhe i/.l x. Wreathed; contorted, twisted, 
a. Entwined, intertwined x6xx, 

Wreathy (rrjrt), a. 2644. [(. Wreath 
sb. + -y *.] x. Of the form of a wreath ; marked 
or characterized by convolution, twisting, or 
twining, a. Decked with a wreath 1697. 3. 

Of the nature of, forming, or constituting a 
wreath or garland 17 18. 

Wrack (rek), sb. ME. [a. AF .wrec,wrech, 
a. ON. *wrec (Norw„ I eel. rek), L the stem of 
wnkan to drive.] L x . Law. That which is east 
ashore by the sea in tidal waters ; esp. goods or 
cargo from a wrecked, stranded, or foundered 
vessel. 9. A vessel broken, destroy ed, or totally 
disabled by being driven on rocks, cast ashore, or 
stranded ; a wrecked or helpless ship 150a g. 
a. Law. A piece or article of wreckage. Freq. pL J 
1570. b. Without article 1 —Wreckage 9.174a. 
4. That which remains o/sometbing that has suf- 
fered ruin, demolishment, waste, eta 17x3. g. 
That which is in a state of ruin ; anything that 
is broken down or has undergone wrecking, 
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shattering, or dilapidation 28x4. b. A person 
of undermined .shattered, or ruined constitution 
1795. T6. - Wrack sb. 1 II. 9 b. 1787. 

x. A warrant against xx Britton men for riotously 
taking a whale and other wracke 1666. a. The skip*, 
struck upon a reef of rocks . . . and shortly became a 
total w. 1605. 3. b. Several chests, broken masts, and 
other pieces of w. floating in the sea 1744. 4 As 

Mamma surveyed the w. of luncheon 1854. The Re- 
publican party was formed. .out of the wrecks of the 
whig party x88B. 5. to. I was a nervous w. 1899. I 

feel a perfect w. xqqx. 6. These ruins soon left not a 
w. behind Shelley. 

XL x. The disabling or destruction of a vessel 
by any disaster or accident of navigation ; — 
Shipwreck sb. 9. 1463. 9. The action of sub- 
verting or overthrowing an established order of 
things, eta, or of wrecking or breaking apart ; 
the fact of being brought to disaster or wrecked | 
destruction, downfall, demolition 1577. 

s. A range of rocks, the terrible scene of many a 
disastrous w. 1809. a. Books, which. .may* .perish 
only in the general W. of Nature Addison. The w. 
of their ancient liberties Pbescott. Phr. Togo tour, 
{and ruin ) 1 cf. Rack sb .* 

Wreck (rek), v . 1 late ME. [f. prea] +L 
tf ans. To cast on shore -i 83 x. 9. To cause the 
wreck of (a vessel). Chiefly pass. 157a b. To 
make or cause (a person) to suffer or undergo 
shipwreck; also, to cause the loss of (goods or 
cargo) by shipwreck. Chiefly pass. 1617. 3. 

To cause or bring about the ruin or destruction 
of (a structure, etc.) as by violence or misuse ; 
to shatter, ruin, destroy xexo. b. To cause or 
bring about the subversion or overthrow of 
(some condition or order of things) 1749. a 
To frustrate or thwart ; to prevent the passing 
of (a measure, etc.) 1855. 4. To bring (a per- 

son) to ruin or disaster 11590. b. To shatter fa 
person's health, constitution, or nerves) by sick- 
ness, hardship, or the like : usu. pass. 2850. 5. 
intr. To suffer or undergo shipwreck 1671. fi. 
To seise or collect wreck or wreckage ; to search 
for wreck 1843. 


a. The shallop of my peace is wrecked on Beauty's 
(845. 3. b. Their want of tact and judgment 

has wrecked the party i8a6. 4 b.! wonder your 


nervous system isn’t completely wrecked Kifling. 5. 
Honour, glory, and popular praise ; Rocks whereoa 
greatest men have oft ext wreck’d Milt. 
fWreck, *>.» 1570. [Late var. of WREAK 
t/.] ™ Wreak v . -1793. 

Wreckage (re-kadg). 1837. [£ Wreck 

v. 1 + -AGE.] x. The action or process of wreck- 

ing ; the fact of being wrecked. 9. Fragments 
or remains of a shattered or wrecked vessel 1 
wreck 1846. 3. Material of or from a wrecked 

or shattered structure : a ruined fabric, build- 
ing, eta 1874. b .fig. Persons whose lives have 
been wrecked or who have failed to maintain m 
position in society 1883. 

3. T he venerable w. of a feudal keep 1894. 

Wrecker^ (re-koi). 1800. [f. Wreck 
+ -er *.) One who causes shipwreck, esp. for 
purposes of plunder by showing luring lights 
or false signals ; a person who makes a business 
of watching for ana plundering wrecked vessels; 
transf. one who destroys machinery or the like, 
b. One who wrecks or ruins a structure, institu- 
tion, eta ; one who successfully obstructs the 
passing of a measure, eta x88a 

Wrecker 2 (re-kai). orig. and chiefly U.S. 
1804. If. Wreck sb. + -er *.] x. A person 
engaged in salvaging wrecked or endangered 
vessels or cargo ; a salvager, salvor, m. A ship 
or vessel employed in salvaging sunk, wrecked, 
or stranded vessels 1864. Wrreking vbl . sb. 

Wren 1 (ran). [OE. wrenna, obscurely re-" 
lated to OHG. wrendo, wrtndilo, IceL rindiJL] 
x. Any species of small dentirostnd passerine 
birds belonging to the genus Trogloaltes, esp. 
the common w. (jenny- or kitty-w.). T, panm- 
lus, native to Europe. 9. Applied, esp. with 
distinguishing term, to various other small 
birds of the family Troglodltidm or Syhiidst, re- 
sembling the common w. hi apjpkmneg or 
habits; esp. the gold-crest. Pegulus cristatms 
1674. b. Applied to various Australasian species 
Of w.-like birds 1848. 

X, Thus the fable telle us, that the w. mounted ss 
high an the wg\% by getting noon his back Aapiep*. 

Comb. 1 w.-boyo, to Ireland, a party of homos 
young men, carrying a decorated hoUyAmsh with a 

w. or wrens hanging from It, who go about og j 
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Stephen's day singing [verses I W. tong, the song 
sung by the w.-boys. 

Wren* (ren). 1918. A member of the 
Women's Aoyal A^aval .Service. 

Wrench (renj), sb. 1530. [f. next.] I. 
An act of wrenching or the met of being 
wrenched ; a twisting or putting aside, awry, 
or out of shape, b. A sudden or sharp twist or 
jerk causing pain or injury to a limb, person, 
ttc. 1530. e. An Instance of this in horses 1578. 
d .Jig. A parting or separation causing painful 
or violent emotion ; pain or anguish resulting 
from separation 1849. e. Meek. A system made 
up of a force and , a couple in a plane per- 
pendicular to it 1876. +». A sharp turn, bend, 

or deflexion -1654. b. Coursing. A turning or 
bringing round of the hare at less than a nght 
angle 1615. 3. A strained or wrested meaning ; 
a forced or false interpretation 1603. 4. A 

mechanical screw 255a. b. A tool or implement 
consisting essentially of a metal bar with jaws 
adapted for catching or gripping a bolt-head, 
nut, etc., to turn it ; a screw-key, screw-wrench, 
or spanner 1794. e. Surg. Applied to various 
instruments having adjustable jaws, spec . one 
for gripping a deformed foot to be rectified by 
torsion 1895. 

Wrench (ren]), v. [OE. wrencan - OHG. 
renckan ; origin obsc.] l.fi. intr. To perform 
or undergo a quick or forcible turning or twist- 
ing motion ; to turn or writhe -1716. a. Cours- 
ing. Of a hare, etc. * To veer or come round at 
less than a right angle 1576. 

II. trans. i.To twist or turn forcibly or with 
effort ; to jerk or pull with a violent twist ME. 
b. To tighten with or as with a wrench 1577. 
a. To Injure or pain (a person, the limbs, etc.) 
by undue straining or stretching; to rick, 
sprain, strain 1530. b. To affect with severe 
pain, suffering, or anguish ; to distress or pain 
greatly 2798. a* To pull or draw with a wrench 
or twist ; to twist or wrest out ; to force, turn, 
etc., by a twisting movement 158a. b. To 
Seise or take forcibly 2605. 4. To twist, alter, 

or change from the right or true form, applica- 
tion, or import 1549. 5. Coursing . To divert, 

turn, or bring round (a hare, etcj at less than 
a right angle 262a. 6. absol. To pull or tug 

(at something) with a turn or twist 1697. 

1. b. fir. For thy Reuenge W. yp thy power to th* 
highest SitAKS. s. You wrenched your foot against 
a atone, and were forced to stay Swift. 3. w. hia 
Sword from him Smaks. He went op to the door, 
wrenched off the faateninga 18*5, Hence Wre'ncher, 
a machine or instrument for wrenching or wringing 
(ran) | one who or that which wrenches or twists. 

Wrest (rest), sbA ME. [f. the vb.] 1. 
The action of twisting or writhing ; a twist, 
wrench ; a tug or violent pull. a. An imple- 
ment for tuning certain wire-stringed instru- 
ments, as the harp or spinet; a tuning-key. 
Now arch, late ME 

C&mS.t W.-pin, the peg round which the ends of 
the strings or wires of certain musical instruments are 
coiled, a tuning-pin | •plank, the board in a piano in 
which the w.-pins are fixed. 

Wrest* sb.* Now dial. 1653, [Variant 
spelling of dial, reest (OE. riost), by association 
w. prec.] Agric . A piece of iron (+or wood) 
fastened beneath tlie mould-board in certain 
ploughs, b. A mould-board. 

Wrest (rest), v. (OE. wrmstan : — OTeut. 
+wraistjau.) 1. trans. To subject (something) 
to a twisting movement ; to turn or twist, a. To 
puli, pluck, drag away, or detach (a person or 
tiling) with a wrench or twist ; to twist, tear, 
or wrench out, etc. ME. fa* To turn or dis- 
pose (some one, his heart) to a person or thing ; 
to incline or influence (a person, etc.) to do 
something -2618. 4. To usurp, arrogate, or 

take by force (power, lands, etc.) from another 
or others; to assume forcibly (a dignity or 
office), late ME. b. To obtain or gain (money, 
information, etc.) by extortion, persistency, or 
strong persuasion 1 to wring 2565. 5. To strain 
or overstrain the meaning or bearing of (ft 
writing, passage, word, etc.) ; to twist, pervert 
1533. b. To put a wrong construction on the 
words or purport of (m writer) ; to interpret per- 
sersslf 2355. 8. Tb turn or deflect (a matter, 

ete«)f to divert to some different (cap. undue or 
improper) purpose, end, eta 2524. b. To deflect 


(the law, etc.) from its proper course or inter- 
pretation ; to misapply, pervert 1530. t7. intr* 

To struggle or contend against something 
“*594* +8. To force a way (out). make way 

with effort, find egress -1590. 

a. You w. the Bolt from Heav'ns avenging Hand 
Prior. a 4. 1 had wrested from fortune ner favours 
and smiles 1890. b. Did not she.. reveal The secret 
wrested from met Milt. 3. You try to w. Scripture 
and history to your own use Kingsley. 6. b. The 
law was generally supposed to be wrested, in order to 
prolong their imprisonment Hums. 

Wrestle (re*sT), sb. 1593. [f. next.] 1. 

The action of wrestling or struggling ; the fact 
of having wrestled. 9. A struggle between two 
persons, each trying to throw the other by 
grasping his body or limbs ; also, a wrestling- 
match 1670. b .fi%. A struggle or contest 185a 
a. b. The body politic, .straining every nerve in a 
w. for life or death Macaulay. 


Wrestle (re*s’l), v. [OE. *wrxs/lian t fre- 
quent of wr&stan Wrest v.~\ I. intr. x. To 
strive with strength and skill to throw a person 
to the ground by grappling with him ; to en- 
deavour to overpower another, esp. in a contest 
governed by fixed rules, by grasping his body 
or limbs and tripping or overbalancing him. 
b. To struggle (with something) after the man- 
ner of wresuing 1589. 9. To contend or strug- 

gle in hostility or opposition (with or against 
another or others) ME. b. fig . To strive or 
labour (with or against difficulties, personal 
feelings, etc.) ME. c. To strive earnestly (with 
God) in prayer 1612. 3. a. To labour, toil, or 

exert oneself; to strive (for something); to tussle, 
late ME. b. To engage strenuously in argu- 
ment, debate, or controversy 1450. c. To busy, 
occupy, or concern oneself closely or earnestly 
with a subject, etc. 1454. 4. To twist or writhe 

about ; to wriggle, move sinuously, late ME. 
b. To move ot proceed with effort or toil ; to 
struggle out (of) or through some place or con- 
dition 1592. 

1. A handsome sum of money has been subscribed 
to be wrestled for 18x1. He challenges all comers to 
w. with him ZB56. Learuin’ her son to box.. and 
wrastle 1896. b. I must w. here with death 1844, a. 
b. I had to w. with my self-respect Dickens. 3. b. 
Hosius doth w. inaruelously about the word 1565* C. 
After wrestling with French history or German poetry 
1905. 

IL trans . 2. To engage in (a wrestling-bout 
or match), late ME. a. a. To contend with (a 
person) in wrestling ; to overcome by wrestling 
1818. b. Western U.S. To throw (a calf, etc.) 
for branding 1888. 

x. Wilt thou w. a fall with me f Scott. *- A. A stout 
girl of twenty, strong enough to w. any man i88x. 

Phr. IV. down* to put down by wrestling or striving. 
IV. put, to go through, perform, or execute with 
effort. Hence Wre*auer [OE. wrmstUre\. 
Wrestling (je'slii]), vbl.sb. OE. [f.prec. 
+ -ing 1 .] i. The action or exercise of two 
persons grappling or gripping in a contest of 
strength and adroitness, each endeavouring to 
throw the other by tripping or overbalancing 
him ; the fact of contending or throwing in this 
manner, b. With the . The sport of grappling 
and throwing ; a contest in wrestling ; a w.- 
match ME. c. With a and pi. A w.-bout or 
match ME, 9. The action of striving or con- 
tending; maintenance of resistance, opposition, 
or strife OE. b. The action of striving earnestly 


in prayer; an instance of this 1722. 

at trio, and Comb., as w. bout. • match ; w* school, 
Cr. Antiq. m Palaestra. 

Wretch (rctf), sb. and a. [OE. wrecca } 
wrsecca « OHG. reecho exile, adventurer (G. 
recke warrior, hero) OTeut. *wrakjon-, f. j 
seeWREAKv.] A.jJ.tx.One 
driven out of or awav from his native country ; ! 
an exile -T450. 9. One who is sunk in deep 
distress, sorrow, misfortune, or poverty ; a 
miserable, unhappy, or unfortunate person OE. 
b. Applied to animals ME. c. A person or 
little creature, (Used as a term of playful de- 
preciation, or to denote slight commiseration 
or pity.) 2450. 3. A vile, sorry, or despicable 

person ; one of opprobrious or reprehensible 
character; a mean or contemptible creature 
OE. b. Used without serious imputation of 
bad qualities; a w. of a, a miserable 2688. 

a. Poore wretches, which (were it not for your charity) 
would perish in your streetes tfiaj. Poor w., I pity 
thee SasLLXY. C. Excellent w. 1 Perdition catch my 


Soule But'I do lour thee Shaks. % W, ! . . look back 
upon a mU«spent Life Da Fox. The wickedness of 
the w. who would import a cargo of spirituous liquors 
into the.. Society Islands XB05. b. A w of a pedant 
who knows all about tetrameters 1847, 
tB. adj. — next 2, 9. -1596. 

Wretched (re-tjed), a. ME. [f. prec. -f 
-ED *.] t. Living in a state of misery, poverty, 
or degradation: very miserable or unhappy, 
b. absol . late ME. 9. Of conditions, etc.: 
Marked or distinguished by misery or unhappi- 
ness ; attended by distress, discomfort, or son* 
row ME. b. Of weather, etc. : Causing dis- 
comfort; very unpleasant or uncomfortable 
17x1. 3. Distinguished by base, vile, or un- 

worthy character or quality ; contemptible ME. 
b. Of a poor, mean, orpaltry character; mean, 
sorry, trifling, late ME. 4. Contemptible in 
character or quality ; despicable ; hateful, late 
ME. g. Poor in ability, capacity, character, 
etc. 1482. 

X. We are no SpinBterst nor.. So w. as you take us 
i6aa. b. Who might be your mother That you insult, 
exult,.. Oner the w. ? Shaks. a. Myserabul penury 
and wrechyd pouerty 1538. 3. The thing was clearly 

some w. court intrigue 1868. D. Their lean and flashy 
songs Grate on their scrannel Pipes of w. straw Milt. 
Wretchedly (re*t/6dli), adv. ME. [f.prec. 

+ -ly *.] In a wretched manner. 1. In a miser- 
able or unhappy fashion ; miserably, b. In a 
way suggestive of indisposition or Dad health 
2728. 9. So as to cau^e or involve In misery, 

distress, or discomfort ME. 3. To a distressing, 
vexing, or unsatisfactory degree; deplorably, 
very badly 1546. 4. In an inexpert, unsatisfac- 
tory, or crude manner ; inefficiently, very poorly 
2677. 

1. b. Methinks I look so w. to-day! Young. 3. 
Miss Berry. . looking w. Ill 1810. 4. A statue of Coilua 
in wood, w. carved Evelyn. So Wre-tchednesa. 
t Wretchless (re'tjles), a. 2598. [erron. 
form of retchless . obs. var. of Reckless a.'] «*= 
Reckless a. 1, 2, 3 -2853. So Wre'tchlese- 
ness (now arch.). 

Wretchock (retfak). Now dial. 2599. [f. 
Wretch sb. + -ock.J The smallest or weakest 
of a brood, etc. ; a diminutive person, little 
wretch. 

Wrled (n\d)yffii. a. arch. 2576. [f. Wry 
v. + -ed 1 .] That has undergone contortion or 
twisting ; writhed, contorted. 

Wriggle (ri*g f l), sb. 1709. [f. next.] x. 

A quick writhing movement or flexion of the 
body, etc. b. A sinuous or tortuous formation, 
marking, etc. ; a wriggling or meandering course 
2825. 9. local. T he sand-eel or s&nd-launce 

1816. 

Wriggle (ri-g’l), 1495. [a. (M)LG. 

wriggeln. frequent, of fwriggen to twist or turn.] 
1. intr. To twist or turn about with short writh- 
ing movements; to move sinuously; to writhe, 
squirm, wiggle. 2. To move, proceed, or go 
with a writhing or worming movement 1602. 

b. To flow or run sinuously ; to meander 2640. 

3. To advance, 'creep* or get in. to insinuate 

oneself into favour, place, etc., by wheedling or 
ingratiation ; to get out of, escape from (a con- 
dition or position by evasion, mean artifice, or 
contrivance) 2598. 4. trans. To cause to writhe, 
twist, or bend tortuously ; to move or turn 
writhingly or with quick jerks 2573. b. To 
bring into a specified state, form, etc., by writh- 
ing or twisting 1677. 5- To introduce, insert, 

or bring in (something) by wriggling; to in- 
sinuate (into something) 1599. b. To insinuate 
or introduce (a person) gradually (into favour, 
office, etc.), esp. by subtle or shifty means 2670. 

c. To make (one’s way) by sinuous motion 2863. 
6. To form in a tortuous or sinuous manner 
1760. 

x. Hi? nose at the same time wriggling with most 
portentous agitation 1831. a. Truth. . forbids us to 
riggle into her sacred presence through by-paths War* 
burton. 3. He wriggled out of his bargain 1858. 

4. The wretehed Patient cannot lie dOwn,..wriglmg 
his body all manner of ways 1684. 3. b. While he was 
wriggling himself into my favour Swift. Hence 
Wri'ggler, one who or that which wriggles | one 
who makes his way by subtle, Ingratiating, or under- 
hand means. WrPgglyoL given to wriggling^’ 

Wright (nit). [OE. wyrhta % t vryhta 
OTeut. *wvrh - ; see WORK v.] 2, An artificer 
or handicraftsman*; esp. a constructive work- 
man. Now arch, or dial. 9.' One whd works 
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WRING 

In wood i a carpenter, a joiner. See also 
Cartwright, Shipwright, Wainwright, 
Wheelwright. ME. 

Wring (rig), sbA Now dial. [OE. wring*, f. 
wringan Wring v.] z. A cider-press or wine- 
press. a. A cheese-press 1670. 

aitrib l x w.-house, the house or shed where a cider • 
or cheese-w. is kept. 

Wring (rin), s&.% 1460. [f. next.] Z. The 
act of wringing, twisting, or writhing ; an in- 
stance of this. b. The action of squeezing, 
pressing, or clasping ; a squeeze or clasp of the 
hand 1590. a. A sharp or griping pain. esp. in 
the Intestines 1500. 

s. She gave the shirt. .a vicious w. 1889. 

Wring (rig), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. wrung 
(ran). [OE. wringan {wrong , wrungon , wrun- 
gin). Another grade of the base is repr. by 
Wrong a.] L trans. z. To press, squeeze, or 
twist (a moist substance, juicy fruit, etc.), esp. 
so as to drain or make dry. b. To strain (juice, 
moisture, etc.) from a moist or wet substance 
by squeezing or torsion OE. c. transf To force 
(tears) out of the rye, from a pei son, etc. late 
ME. a. To twU, writhe, or wrest (a person or 
thing) ; to force (a limb, etc.) round or about so 
as to cause a sprain or pain OE. b.To contract 
or contort (the features, etc.) ; to screw, distort, 
turn awry ME. 8. To twist (a wet garment, 
cloth, etc.) in the hands, so as to force out 
water ; also In recent use, to pass through a 
wringer ME. b. To clasp and twist (the bands 
or fingers) together, esp. in token or by reason 
of distress or pain ME. 4. Of a shoe or boot 1 
To press painfully upon (the foot, toe, etc.) ; to 
hurt (a person) in this way. Also absol. late ME. 
5. To cause anguish or distress to (a person, 
his heart, etc.) ; to vex, distress, rack, late ME. 
b. To affect (a person, etc.) with bodily pain, 
hurt, or damage (sometimes spec. by torsion or 
pressure). Now dial, or arch, (after Shaks.) 
253a +c. To distress or afflict (a person) by 

exaction, severity, etc. ; to oppress, keep down 
-174a. A. To wrench or wrest out of position 
or relation ; to cause to change place by turning 
or twisting ME. b. To bring out (words, etc.) 
with effort ME. 7. To acquire or gain (money, 
property, a right, etc.) by exaction or extortion 
ME. b. To exact, extort, or draw (an admis- 
sion, consent, etc.) from or out of a person, eta. 
1444 8. To press, clasp, or shake fa person's 

hand) ; to press (a person) by the hand ; to shake 
hands with 1534. 9. a. To subject (something) 
to a writhing, wresting, or turning movement ; 
to press, drive, or impel in this way ME. +b. 
To strain the purport or meaning of (a writing, 
words, etc.) -1645. «• To wreathe, twist, or 
coil (something flexible) ; to wind or dispose in 
coils 1585. 

x. b. A laundress wringing water out of a place of 
linen Evelyn, a. 1 shall w. that Budd's neck If he 
comes In my way i88z. b. When 
w. the brow Scott. 3. b. Persons 

tbelr hands Mas. Edoswobtm. 4. 

):dPwcsv.ih g. 


b . dr. The poore lade is wrung in the withers Shake. 

6 . I'll wring his calf's head off his body Stevenson. 

7. The fields which the usurer has wrung from ths 
orphan 1668. b. I wrung a promise from him he would 
try Yovno. 9 a. It is a hint That wrings mine eyes 
too't Shaks. 

With ad vs. W. down. To force, squeeze, or press 
down. tW, in. To insert, insinuat e, o r bring in with 
or as with a twisting movement. W. oft To wrest 
or force off by twisting or taming round. W. out. 
a. To force out (moisture) by or as by twisting 1 to 
squeeze out. b. To strain (a wet fabric, etc.) with a 
twisting motion, so as to press out most of the mois- 
ture. Also const, of (the liquid), c. To express or 
bring out with effort, d. To obtain or draw (some- 

, or art ; 


. . . _ _ Min- 
imi. In pass., of u lode t To become diminished or 
dwindled, 

1L intr. z. To bo engaged in, to perform the 
action of, writhing or twisting ; up. of the hands, 
late ME, 9. To twist the body in struggling 
or striving with or against something ; to con- 
tend, labour, or endeavour earnestly 1470. b. 
To twist, turn, or struggle In pain or anguish 1 
to writhe 2485. te.To suffer or undergo grief, 
pain, punishment, etc. {far something) -1889. 

Wringer (ri*gai). ME. [f. prec. ♦ -er l.] 
8* An exactor, extortioner! an oppressor. ' 
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One who wrings clothes or the like after wash- 
ing ; one whose occupation consists in wringing 
Z 599 * 8* A wringing-machine 1799. 4. A 

device for wringing hot fomentations before 
application 1884. 

Wringing (ri*gig), vbl. sb. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing *.] The action of the verb wring in 
various senses ; the fact of being wrung. 

aitrib . ; w. machine, a machine for wringing 
clothes, etc, after a ashing. So Wringing //£ a. 

Wrinkle (ri’gk'l), sb. late ME. [Origin 
obsc. ; perh. a back-formation from Wrinkled 
a.] I. ti. A sinuous or tortuous movement, 
formation, etc. -25x3. a. A crease, fold, or 
ridge caused by the folding, puckering, or con- 
traction of a fabric, cloth, or other pliant sub- 
stance. late ME. b. A slight narrow ridge or 
depression on a surface ; a longitudinal mark ; 
a corrugation 1523. 8* A small fold or crease 

of the skin, esp. due to age, care, displeasure, 
etc. late ME. b. A ripple or ruffle on the sur- 
face of water ; a wavelet. Chiefly poet. 2633. 
4 .fig. A moral stain or blemish, late ME. fi. 
A not Zool Bot. — Ruga 1545. 

a. With their hosen hanging about their heela^ful of 
wrinckles 1594. b, transf Every point and w. in the 
headland 1849. 3. The calm .. forehead that had as 

yet no w. of age or care 1877. 4. A glorious congrega- 
cion with oute spot or wrynckle Tindalk Epk. v. sy. 

1L tz. A crooked or tortuous action ; a trick 
or wile -*1579. a. colloq. A clever or adroit 
expedient or trick ; a happy device ; a • dodge ‘ 
1827. b. A piece or item of useful Information 
knowledge, or advice; a helpful or valuable 
hint; a • tip* z8x8. 

a. He could put her yp to a w. or two 1817. Hence 
Wri’nkly a. full of or marked with wxiuklcsi creased, 
puckered. 

Wrinkle (ri-glc’l), v. 2598. [app. back- 
formation from next.] z. intr. To suffer or 
undergo contraction or puckering into wrinkles 
or small folds ; to become corrugated, b. Of 
persons, the face, etc. 1 To become creased or 
puckered ; to assume or undergo marking with 
wrinkles, creases, or lines ; also, to crease into 
smiles, etc, 2530. 9. trans . To form or cause 

corrugations, wrinkles, or folds In or on (a sur- 
face, eta) | to corrugate z6zz« b. To contract 
or draw (the skin, countenance, etc. ) into creases 
or wrinkles 2566, c. To screw up (the eyes) 
2840. A To manifest (something) in or by 
facial wrinkles 2586. 

1. b. The finest Sldn wrinkles In a few Years Addi- 
Sok. a h ./if. A Grecian Queen, whose youth & 
freshness* wrinkles Apolioes Shaks. 

Wrinkled (rf-gkl'd), a. late ME. [£. 
Wrinkle sb. + -ed*. or In early use repr. the 
rare OE. pple. rnorinclod winding, serrated. ] 
ft. Formed or (Deposed in convolutions, sinuo- 
sities, or windings -2587. a. Having, distin- 
guished by, or formed into wrinkles, corruga- 
tions, or creases 1533. 8* Of persons, the face, 
etc. 1 Marked with small folds, wrinkles, or 
furrows; creased, lined, furrowed 2599. b. 
Marked or characterized by wrinkles 2576. 4. 

Bot.. Anat Zool. Marked by rugae or wrinkles ; 
rugose ; freq. in specific names 2563. 

a. Every Ribbon was w n and every Part of her 
Garments In Curl Addison. 3 , 1 am.. crabbed, wring- 
kied, olde 16 16. The w. face of antiquity Claskmdon. 
So Wri*stkllng* 4 /. sb. the action or fiscl of becoming 
w. 1 comer, a senes or collection of wrinkles, a w. sur- 
face, for mat i on , etc. 

Wrist (rist). [OE. wrist, prob. L +wri 8 ~, 
weak grade or the stem of wrioan Writhe v.j 
z. Anat. That part of the human frame bet w een 
the fore-arm and the metacarpus ; the joint by 
which the hand is united to the fore-arm ; the 
carpus or radio-carpal joint of primates, (Cf. 
Hand-wrist.) b. transf That part of a gar- 
ment, sleeve, or glove which covers the wrist 
2838. a. The ankle ; the instep. Vsu.w. oftht 
foot. (CL Ger. and ON. rist.) Now dial. 2530. 
8* A part or joint analogous or answering to 
the wrist In man : a. The carpus or carpal joint 
in birds 2843. b. The knee or knee-joint in the 
forelegs of animals 1843. c. In some spinous 
fishes, an elongation of the caipal bones, to the 
extremity of which the pectoral fin is attached 
2840. 4. bitch. A pin or stud projecting from 
the side of a wheel, crank, etc., to which a con- 
necting-rod Is attached 1864. 

Comb, t Wr-bone, any of the small bones of the w.f 
e carpal bone 1 -drop. Path, an affection marked by 
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Inability to ax tend the hand and fingers, malting 
from paralysis of the fore-arm extensor muscles f W. 
jerk. Path, spasmodic contraction of the muscles of 
the hand, produced by sudden backward pressure 1 
•Joint, the radio-carpal articulation or joint f -pin. 
Meek. ■ sense 4 1 -watch, a small waten worn in a 
wristlet or strap around the w. Hence Wliltod a. 
having a (specified kind of) w.f carried on the w. 

Wristband (ri*s'bsend, ri*sbfind). 1572. 
z. The band or part of a sleeve [esp. of a shirt- 
sleeve) which covers or fastens about the wrist ; 
a cuff or sleeve-band. 9. A bracelet or wristlet 
1585. b» A band for shackling the wrist 2884. 
8- A bandage for fastening round the wrist 
2663. 

Wrintlet (ri-s*Ut). 2851. [f. Wrist + 
-LET.] 1. a. A bracelet, b. A handcuff 2882. 
c. A small strap for wearing on the wrist. Also 
aitrib ., in to. watch — wrist-watch. 1892. a. An 
ornamental bond or covering for the wrist 2852. 

Writ (rit). [OE. writ, f. weak grade of 
writan Writs v.l z. Something written, pen- 
ned, or recorded in writing. Now rare. J-b. 
A written work, a book -2687. c. spec. Sacred 
writings collectively, the Bible or Holy Scrip- 
tures s freq. In Holy or Sacred W. OE. fd. A 
written communication, letter -2593. a. a. 
Without article. That which is written ; written 
recuul ME. b. Written command, order, or 
authority, late ME. 3. A formal writing or 
paper of any kind ; a legal document or instru- 
ment OE. b. Law. A written command, pre- 
cept, or formal order issued by a court, directing 
or enjoining the person or persons to whom it 
is addressed to do or refrain from doing some 
act specified therein, late ME. c. spec. A docu- 
ment issued by the crown conveying a summons 
to a spiritual or temporal lord to attend Parlia*- 
ment, or directing a sheriff to hold an election 
of a member or members of Parliament late M E. 
t4. Writing vbL sb. I. k. >2684. 

t. c. transf. At Tarsus, where each man Thinks all 
is w. he speken can Per. 11. Prol. is. 3. b. Wriits 
a re o ut for me, to apprehend me 160a. 

Writable (reitAb’l), a. 178a. [L Write 
v. 4 -ABLE.] z. That may be written ; capable 
of being reduced to or set down in writing. 9« 
Suitable for writing with 2844. 

Writativ© (roilAtiv), a. rare. 1736. [L 
as prec. + -ative. after talkative .] 2. Dis- 
posed to write; given or addicted to writing, 
a. Marked by inclination or addiction to writing 
1746. 

Writ© (rslt), sb\ Chiefly Sc. ME. [var. 
of Writ sb. after Write v ., or directly 1. the 
vb .1 +2. — Writ sb. 2. -2763. fa. Holy IV. 
• Writ sb. z c. -2567. fb. - Writ sb. a. 
•2835. tj. — Writ sb. 3 b. -1550. 4. Sc. 

Handwriting; manner or style of calligraphy 
2624. 

4. Hand qf «l, handwriting, style of writing. 

Write, [f. the vb.] W.-off, a cancella- 
tion in or by writing. W.-up t a written account 
or description commending or praising a per- 
son or thing (orig. and chiefly £/.£.). 

Write (wit), v. Pa. t. wrote (rM). Pa. 
pple. written (ri*t'n) ; from xfith to 18th o., later 
dial, or Illiterate wrote. [OE. writan {writ, 
tori ton, (rehoriten) — OHu. rU.au to tear (O. 
reisseu). ON. rita to score, write.] L trans. z. 
ta. To score, outline, or draw the figure of (somo- 
thing)-Z59o. b» To form (letters, symbols, words, 
etedby carving, engraving, or Incision ; to record 
in tnis way OE. c. transf. To impress or stamp 
marks indicating (some condition or quality) 
on, in. or otter a person, etc, 1603. e. To form 
or deiineate (a letter, symbol, ideogram, etc.) 
on paper or the like with a pen, pencil, brush, 
etc. OE. b. To enter or record (a name) ; to 
mention (a person) In this way ME. 8. a. To 
set down in writing; to expressor present (words, 
etc.) in written form. Also said of the pen, 
etc. OE. b. To form by painting or the uke) 
to paint (a sign, etc.), late ME. a. Of a manu- 
script, etc. 1 To bear or exhibit in writing 2607. 
<L To print by means of a typewriter) to type- 
write 2883. 4- To state or relate In writing | 

to draw up or frame a written statement of (cir- 
cumstances, events, etc.) OE. In To oonvey 
(tidings, information, ate.) % letter Mo send (a 
message) in writing, late ME. a. To decree, 
ordain, or enjoin In writing 2560. 5. a. Togive 
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a written Account or enumeration of; to describe 
or depict in writing OIL b. To treat of (a sub- 
ject. theme, etc. in writing OE. c. To give ex- 
pression to (one's feelings, thoughts, etc.) by 
means of writing ME. 0 . To compose and set 
down on paper (a literary composition, nar- 
rative, verse, etc.) ; to put into or produce in 
literary form, to bring out (a book or literary 
work) as an author OK b. To compose 
and set down (music, a melody, etc.) in notes 
1679. 7. To pen (a document, etc.) ; to put 

Into proper written form 2 to draft or draw up 
OE. b. To pen (a letter, note, etc. ) ; to com- 
municate with a person by (letter, etc.) OK c. 
To fill In (a cheque) 1837. 8. To describe or 

designate (a person) in writing os something; 
to set down in a particular class, late ME. b. 
rejl . To name (oneself) in writing ; to sign x8ax. 
c. To bring or reduce (a person, etc.) to a 
specified state by writing. Freq. refi. 1735. 9* 

To spell (a word, name, etc.) in a specified or 
particular manner in writing ME. xo. To 
cover, fill, or mark (a paper, etc.} with writing 
ME. 1 x. a. To employ or be able to employ 
(a particular language) in writing ME. b. To 
employ (a name, word, etc.) in designating one- 
self 1591. xa. To execute (a particular style of 
handwriting), late ME. 

1. b. fig. To vs in the dust, in sand, mater, the mind, 
etc., with ref. to absence of abiding record ; Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water Kkats. c. Duty 
Is written all over him i8qo. a. b. To hae your name 
Wrote in the bonny book of fame 177a. 3. tVnt 

( written ) large, penned or exhibited in large char- 
acters (chiefly fig.). 4. b. She writes me . . what con- 
flicts she bad endur'd Kvkiyn. You will..w. me 
word how it looks 185a ©. — Undkkwrite v. 9 b. 188a 

a. a. If I could w. the beauty of your eyes Shaks 

b. The Difficulties of writing History 17x1. c. I did 
w. my mind plainly to you 1*34. 6. Some-body had 
written a Book against the T Squire Adpison. 7. A 
lawyer, .to w. her last will Smollktt. 8. The Author 
Writes himself a Church-of-Kngland.Man 1687. fig 
Nature had writ him villain on his face Dickkns 
To «*. oneself \ man, etc., to arrive at man’s (or woman's) 
estate ; to attain manhood, or a specified axe. C. That 
no man was ever written out of reputation, Dut by him- 
self Warburton. 9. Many words written alike are 
differently pronounced Johmsoh. si. b. t Tow. man 
bb to w. oneself man (see 8). sa. M Hen. VI, iv. ii. 100. 

With adva. W. down, t a. To put or aet down In 
writing, b. To overcome or suppress, to disparage or 
depreciate, by writing; to w. in disparagement of. 
C. r$fl. To diminish or destroy one’s literary reputa- 
tion by inferior writing. d. To reduce (an account, 
assets, etc.) to a lower amount in writing. W. in. 
To insert (a fact, statement, etc.) in writing. W. oft 
A. To note the deduction of (money) in an account or 
financial statement ; now spec. to record the cancelling 
of (a sum, as a bad debt, etc.). b. To compose (a 
letter, etc.) with facility or expedition. W. out. 

a. To make a (fair or perfect) transcription or written 
copy of (something, a rough draft, etc.) ; also, to tran- 
scribe in full or detail, as from brief notes or short- 
hand. b. rq/l. To exhaust one's resources or stock of 
Ideas by excessive writing. W. over. : a. To rewrite. 

b. To cover the whole or remaining surface of (a book, 
etc.) with writing. W. up : a. To put in writing a 
full account, statement, or record of (something) ; to 
give an elaborate description of, describe fully ? to pen 
or write in full or detail, b. To form, trace, or place 
(something) in writing In an elevated position, c. 1 o 
commend (something) to notice or favour by appro, 
dative writing : to laud by way of advertisement, d. 
To bring (a journal, report, etc.) up to date, or down 
to the latest event, fact, or transaction t to complete 
some record in writing. 

b. iV.-doum, -off, are also used as sbs. 

11 . intr, i* To Inscribe letters in, on, or upon 
a hard or plastic surface by scoring, tracing, 
engraving, etc. OE. a. To engage in or per- 
form the action of writing (esp. with pen and 
Ink) ; to produce (a specified kind of) writing. 
Also said of the pen, etc. OE, b. To depict or 
paint on glass, etc. 1854, c. To typewrite 
1875. 3. To perform the action of composing 
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Moves on Fitsohald. 
wrote for ihe stage Smollett, 


3. A gentleman who had 
1 should be sorry to 


and*" putting on paper ; to practise literary com- 
position ; to engage in authorship or literary 
work ME. b.To compose music, a melody, 
etc. 167a. 4. To compose a letter, note, etc. ; 

to communicate Information, etc. by writing; 
to conduct epistolary correspondence ME. b. 
With preps., e.g. to, or Indirect personal obj. 
OE. 8* TO follow or practise writing as a pro- 
fession or occupation, late ME. 0 . To spell 
words In writing ; to represent words, etc, ortno- 
graphlcally 1600, , _ 

a. My bavins at last found a Pm that writ« Goat. 
tranj. Tha hfoving Fiagw writ- 1 and, having writ, 


w. down to their comprehension 1809. 4. He wrote to 
request my aid 184a. Tell Mary she hasn't written 
for an age 1B90. b. Wrote me, and write you (mer- 
chant's language) Psoas. Ferrers wrote to a friend 
of his 1888. 

Writer (rai tai). [OE. writers, f. writan 
Write v . + -br *. j 1 . A person who can write ; 
one who practises or performs writing ; occas , 
one who writes la a specified manner, b. A 
sign-writer 1837. a. One whose business or 
occupation consists In writing ; a functionary, 
officer, etc., who performs clerical or secretnri.il 
duties OE b. Sc. W. to the Signet (abbrev. 

I V.S.), orig., a clerk In the Secretary or State's 
office, who prepared writs to pass the royal 
signet ; now, one of an ancient society of law- 
agents who conduct cases before the Court of 
Session, and have the exclusive privilege of pre- 
paring crown writs, charters, etc. 1488. c. Sc . 
An attorney or law-agent; an ordinary legal 
practitioner in country towns x 540. d. A clerk 
in the service of the former £ast India Com- 
pany. Now Hist, 1676. 3. One who writes, 

compiles, or produces a literary composition ; 
a literary man or author OE b. One who is 
writing 1578. c. A composer of music 1688. 4. 

A make of paint-brush 1884. 5. A pen, etc. 

that writes in a specified manner 1907. 

1. Writers cramp {palsy, paralysis), a form of 
era nip or spasm affecting certain muscle* of the hand 
and fingers essential to writing, and 1 ©suiting from ex- 
cessive use of these. 3. I saw the other day in 
an American w. a humorous account 1859. b. The 
( present ) w., the w. hereof; The present Writer’s 
belief on this subject 1895. Hence Wrl’tership, the 
office or position of a w. in the service of the East 
1 ndia Company (now Hist.) j the office or employment 
of a clerk. 

Writhe (raitf), sb. 1513. [f. next.] +1. 

Something twisted, wreathed, or formed into 
a circular shape -1569. b. A curled or twisted 
formation ; a wreath or twist 1857. a. An act 
of writhing ; a contortion x6xx. 

Writhe (nift), v. [OE, wrtdan (yard}, 

wri (Jon, gewrHJen ) ; cf. WREATHE v.] L trans, 
i. To twist or coil (something) ; to fashion into 
coils or folds ; to bend or distort by twisting, 
fa. To unite, combine, or make compact by 
twisting, entwining, or interweaving ; to inter- 
twine -1671. ts. To turn or wrench round or 
to a side ; to wring -1713. 4. To subject (the 

body, limbs, etc.) to a contorting or twisting 
movement ; to twist, contort, late mE b. To 
distort (the face, etc.) 148a c.To utter or speak 
out with a writhe 1889. d. To make or pursue 
(its way) by writhing 1867. g. To twist or 
wrench (something) out of place, position, or 
relation, late ME 

4. Then Satan first knew pain. And writh'd him to and 
fro convolv'd Milt. 3. She writhed herself free 1859. 

II. intr, x. To move or stir in a turning or 
sinuous manner; to twist about ME b. To 
contort the body, limbs, etc., as from agony, 
emotion, or stimulation ; to twist under or with 
pain, distress, etc. late ME a. To change 
place or position, to turn, move, or go, with a 
writhing or twisting motion ME 
t. Human wrecks, writhing in anguish 1890. b. 
fie. Hi* heart writhing with hatred 1846, Hence 
'Wri’thlng vbL sb. 

Writhen (ri-tfn), ppl. 0. ME [pa. pple. 
of prec.] x. Subjected to writhing, twisdng, or 
turning; contorted, a. Combined, made by, or 
subjected to twining or plaiting OE 8* Dis- 
posed or arranged in coils, folds, or windings ; 
formed or fashioned by or as by coiling X549. 

t. 'Till, with a w. Mouth,.. He tastes the bitter Mor- 
sel 1708. The w. elder spreads its creamy bloom 1850. 
Writhled (ri’CMd), a. Obt. exc. arch. 1565. 
Tapp. f. stem of Writhe v. (see -le 3) ; but 
perh. an alteration of Rl YELLED «.] Wrinkled, 
shrivelled, withered. 

Writing (rai-tin), vbl. sb. ME [f. Write 
v +-ING 1 .] I. x . The action of one who writes, 
in various senses, a. The art or practice of pen- 
manship or handwriting 1440. b. Style, form, 
or method of fashioning letters or other con- 
ventional signs (esp. in handwriting or penman- 
ship) ; the ' nand * or Handwriting of a par- 
ticular person 1440. 8* The action of compos- 
ing and committing to manuscript; literary com- 
position or production, late ME to. Style or 
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manner of composition or literary expression 
1500. c. The composition of music 178a. f 4* 
Spelling, orthography -1728. 5. The state or 

condition of having been written or penned | 
written form, late ME 

z. At this (Present) tv., at the time of writing this. 
1. The three R's— Reading, Writing, and Rithmetic 
8*8. b. it wee his awns propir hand and writting 
476. 3. bt Fine w. is, next to fine doing, the top 

thing in the world Kbats. 

• bin 


3. The author's agreement 

w. 1887. 

IL x. That which is in a written (now also 
typewritten) state or form ; written information, 
composition, or production ME. a. A written 
composition ; freq. 4 /., the work or works of an 
author or group of authors; literary produc- 
tions ME. b. The ( sacred or holy) writings , 
the Scriptures ME 3. a. A written document, 
note, etc. ; a letter or missive X456. b. A written 
paper or instrument, having force in law ; a 
deed, bond, agreement, or the like 1448. 4* 

Wording or lettering scored, engraved, or im- 
pressed on a surface ; an Inscription, late ME 
Words, letters, etc. embodied In written (or 
typewritten) form; written lettering ME 
3. b. The Lawyers finished the Writings.. and they 
were married Stbkls. 4. The width Detween the 
lines of w. 1809. 

Comb . : w.-board, a board on which to rest the 
paper while writing ; -book, (a) a blank book in which 
to write, a book containing or consisting of w. -paper | 
(b) a copy-book ; -case, a portable ca*e for holding 
writing requisite, and providing a surface to write on | 
•centre, a physical centre in the brain which controls 
the Action of writing t -desk, (a) a desk used or de- 
signed for writing on ; such a desk fitted with conveni- 
ences for bolding writing materials, papers, etc. ; (£) a 
portable w.-case which on being opened forma a desk 
or surface for writing onj -ink, ink or writing.fluid pro* 
pared or suitable for writing with the pen 1 -master, 
(n) a teacher of w* penmanship, or calligraphy : (b) 
the yellow-hammer, KmberU a cttrlnellax -paper, a 
special kind of paper, usu. with a smooth surface and 
sized, for w. upon | ndw esp . , notepapev | -pen. a pea 
suitable or adapted for w. f -school, t(m) a school la 
which w. is taught 1 (b) at Oxford University, a room 
used or set apart for written examinations 

Wri*ting-ta:ble, 1506. [f. prec. «*• Table 
sb.] fx. A small thin tablet, sheet, or plate of 
wood, ivory, or other materia! for writing (esp. 
notes or memoranda) upon -1899. fa, — Es- 
critoire -1793. a* A table used, suitable, or 
adapted for writing on, having usu. drawers ana 
other accessories or conveniences 1833. 

Written (rH’n), />//. «. ME [pa. pple. 
of Write w.J i. That ts composed, recorded, 
preserved, or mentioned in writing { committed 
to writing ; also, that Is in writing [as opp. to 
oral or printed) % manuscript, b. Of laws 1 Re- 
duced toor established by writing ; formulated Iq 
documents, codes, or printed works ME a. a. 
That Is inscribed or carved upon 144a b. Bear- 
ing, Inscribed or covered with, writing 158a 
ts- W. hand, cursive form of writing ; a form 
of running hand -1840. 4. Of letters, etc. v 

Traced or formed with the pen, pencil, etc, 
158a. g. That has been written to, about, down, 
out , or up 1748 

1. Ha will consent to accept a w. apology Dvouns. 
a. b. A flat bundle of w. Papers 169a. 3. We appoint 
h im o ur Secretary for he can read w. hand 1764. 

Wrizzled friVld), 0. Now dial, 159a 
[perh. v&r of Writhled 0.] Marked with 
creases, wrinkles, or corrugations; wrinkled* 
shrivelled. 

Wrong (xpq), tb. OE [Substantival use 
of next.] L 1. That which Is morally unjust* 
unfair, amiss, or improper; the negation of 
equity, goodness, or rectitude. (Freq. con- 
trasted w. right.) a. Unjust action or conduct | 
evil or damage inflicted or received ; injustice, 
unfairness ME b. Law. Violation, transgres- 
sion, or infringement of law; invasion of right 
to the damage or prejudice ot another or others, 
orig. Sc. ME +8- Claim, possession, or 
seisure that is unjustifiable or unwarranted m 
legal or moral grounds -1590. b. In the phr. 
by, in, t o/l . . .) w, ME 4, with poss. pron. or 
genitive t T*- Injustice, barm, or evil Inflict ed 
upon another or others -x6aa. b. Injury, hurt* 
harm, or prejudice received or sustained by a 
person or persons, late ME fi. Physical hurt 
or harm caused to or sustained by some thing 
or person, late ME 6. The ts., that which in 
wrong ; absence of right or fairness ; unjust or 
wrongful action ME 7, The fact or potltkni 
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of meting unjustly or indefensibly ; the state of 
being wrong in respect of attitude, procedure, 
or belief ME. 

x« They Dot no difference betuix wrong and right 
1578. a. Expos’d To daily fraud, contempt, abuse 
and w. Milt. To do (a person or thing) w., to act 
unjustly or unfairly to. 4. a. Louo knowes it is a 
greater griefe To Deere loues w., then hates knowne 
tniury Shaks* b. Wail, for the world's w. 1 Shellky. 
& If the w, has been wholly on one side Palsy. j 
Phr. To be or put in the w. | He had now put himsel 
in the w. Macaulay. 

II. A wrongful, unfust, or unfair action ; an 
Injury received or inflicted ; a mischief OE. b. 
Law. An invasion of right to the damage, harm, 
or prejudice of another or others ; a violation 
of law or statute, late ME. 

As thou lou'st me, do him not that w. Shaks. Beare 
not hatred to thy neighbour for euery w. Ecclvs. x. 6. 
Trees bent their Heads to bear him sing his Wrongs 
Drvdbm. The Earl deeply resented the w. done to 
himself Scott. 

Wrong (rpn), a. and adv. [Late OE. wrang, 
wrong, a. ON. *wrangr, rangr\ related to 
Wring t/.J A. adj. tL Having a crooked or 
curved course, form, or direction; twisted or 
bent in shape or contour -1613. II. r. Of 
actions, etc. : Deviating from equity, justice, or 
goodness; not morally right or equitable. ME. 
a. Of persons : Doing or prone to do that which 
is evil, noxious, or unjust ; opprobrious, vicious 
ME. tb. Actively opposed ; antagonistic (rare). 
8* Not in conformity with some standard, rule, 
or principle; contrary to or at variance with 
what one approves or regards as right ME. b. 
Not in consonance with facta or truth ; incorrect, 
false, mistaken, late ME. c. Of belief, etc. 
Partaking of or based on error ; erroneous, late 
ME. a. Not right or satisfactory in state or 
order; In unsatisfactory or bad condition 
amiss, late ME. 5. Not adapted, according, 
or answering to intention, requirement, or pur- 
pose ; not proper, fitting, or appropriate, late 
MEL b. Typog. Not of the proper size, charac- 
ter, or face. Freq. in tv. fount (abbrev. w. /.) 
1771. 0. Of a way, course, etc. : Leading in or 
having a trend or aspect to a direction other 
than one intends, desires, or expects, late ME. 

7. W. aide. a. That side of a thing, a fabric 
etc., which lies or Is normally turned inward t 
downward, or away from one ; the side opposite 
to the usual or principal, the reverse surface 
1511. b. The side, party, or principle of which 
one disapproves 1649. c. The disadvantageous, 
undesirable, or unsafe side e/some place, object, 
etc. 17x9. S. Of persons, etc.: a. Judging, be- 
lieving, or acting contrary to the facts of the 
case; mistaken, in error 1693. *>• Not normal 

.or sound in the head , etc. (dial, or colloq .) 1763. 
i. There is nothing, .morally w, in a strike 1878. It 
was very w. of him to make such a request 1879. 

It don't make black white, ’cause I'm a w. 'un 1896. 

3. b. Her watch .. being seldom more than twenty 
minutes w., either way 187*. 4. Vou see,, .it might 

put us w. with our son-in-law Dickens. What *t tv. 
with (mod. colloq.), what objection it there to, why 
not have (etc.) ? 3. You are barking up the w, tree, 

Johnson 1833. Does he want. .money ?.. He 's come 
to the w. shop for that. Dickkns. The to. end, the 
end, extremity, or limit less adapted, suitable, or pro- 
per fora required or particular purpose! This was., 
beginning at the w. end 1809. See also Stick sbA Phr. 

6. Te go the to. way. of food, etc. : see Way tb. II. x. 
The (or a) w. way, toe way or method least conducive 
to a desired end or purpose; advb., in a contrary or 
opposite direction or position to the proper or usual 
one. 7. Advb. phr. (The) w. tide out, before ; My 
■icke Foole Rodorigo, Whom Loue hath turn'd almost 
the w, side out Shaks. To laugh on the w. tide of 
one* e face, mouth : see Laugh v. *. On the to . tide of 
the blanket 1 see Blanket /A 9. On the w. tide of older 
than (a specified age). To get out of bed (ms) the tv. 
tide, with allusion to the supposed disturbing effect on 
one's temper, c. The poor meagre home In a dingy 
street 1 the w. side of Oxford Street 1893. 

fl. adv. x. In a direction differing from the 
right or true one ; by an erroneous course or 
way ; astray ME. 9. Not in accordance with 
good morals or a just standard of actions ; in 
a manner contrary to equity or uprightness ME. 
g. Out of accordance or consistence with facts 
or the truth of the case ; mistakenly, erroneous- 
ly; Incorrectly MEL 4. Not in the right or 
proper way ; improperly, unduly, amiss ME. 
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tow.! a. To take a wrong way, road, or course ; 
go astray : freq. fg. b. To deviate or depart from 
moral rectitude or integrity, to take to evil courses 
also, to fall from virtue, c. To happen amiss or un- 
fortunately; to issue or result unsuccessfully or un- 
prosperously, d. To get out of gear or working order 
(of a clock, etc.) to fail to keep correct time. e. Tc 
fail in some undertaking or enterprise, or in the gene- 
ral conduct of life. Hence Wro’ngness. 

Wrong (rpq), v. ME. [f. prec.] l.trans t 
To do wrong or injury to (a person) ; to treat 
with injustice, prejudice, or harshness, b. To 
violate or do violence to ; to treat unfairly or 
without due respect 1449. 9. To deprive or 

dispossess (a person) wrongfully 0/ something ; 
to cheat, defraud 1484. a. To do injustice to 
(a person) by statement, imputation, opinion, 
etc. ; to discredit or dishonour by word or 
thought 1594. +4* To impair or injure the 

quality or substance of (something) ; to mar, 
spoil -1784. 5 . Naut. To outsail (another ves- 

sel) ; to outdo or surpass in sailing 1685, 
a. Ask anybody, .whether 1 have ever wronged 
them of a farthing Dickkns. 3. He says that the 
Duke of York is suspected . . ; but that he do know 
that he is wronged therein Parrs. Hence Wro'Uger. 

Wrong-doer (qr.nds-ai). late ME. 
Wrong sb. + Doer.J i. One who commits 
wrongful, unjust, or blameworthy acts ; one who 
transgresses or offends against the moral law. 
9. Law. One who is guilty of a wrong, tort, or 
trespass; a law-breaker 1501. So Wromg- 
do*ing vbl. sb. 

Wrongful (qvqful), a. ME. [f. Wrong 
sb. +-FUL.1 x. Full of wrong, injustice, or in- 
jury ; marked or characterized by wrong, un 
fairness, or violation of equity, b. Of actions ; 
Performed, executed, or done unjustly, unfairly, 
or harmfully ME. +9, That commits wrong . 
that does wrong or injustice to (or against j 
another -16x4. 3. a. That is contrary to law, 

statute, or established rule; unlawful, illegal, 
late MEL b. Holding office, possession, etc., 
unlawfully or illegally ; having no legal right 
or claim 1567. 
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I. He regarded slavery simply as an unnatural and 
w, accident 1870. a. Mighty wrongfull foei. Who do 
evill for good Sidney. Hence Wrorngfully adv.. 


Wrong-headed (stress variable), a. 173a. 
[{.Wrong a.) x. Having a perverse judgement 
or intellect ; persistent or obstinate in erroneous 
opinion. a. Marked or characterized by per- 
versity of judgement 1735. So Wro'nghead sb. 
a w. person ; adj. wrong-headed 1729. Wrong- 
hea'ded-ly, -neaa. 

Wrongly (rrqli ), adv. ME. [-ly 2] I, 

Unfittingly, improperly. b. Inaccurately, in- 
correctly 1633. c. By mistake or misappre- 
hension 1755. 9 * Unfairly, wrongfully ME. 
Wrongous (rp*q:»), a. Now Sc. (and n. 
dial.) [Early MEL wrangwls , f. tvrang Wrong 
a. + after rihtwis. Righteous a. I tx. Ui 
persons: Acting wrongfully, inequitably, or un 
justly -1635. 9. *■ WRONGFUL a. x, x b. ME. 

3. Not right or justifiable in nature or applica- 
tion ; unhtting, unsuitable MEL 4. Scots Law. 
Contrary to law ; unlawful. Illegal 1671. Hence 
Wro*ngously adv. 

Wroot, original form of Root v. 2 
Wroth (rJuJi, rfy), a. [OE. wrdb, f. var. 
stem of wridan to Writhe.] i. Stined to 
wrath ; very angry or indignant ; wrathful, in- 
censed. t9. Of animals t Of a fierce or violent 
nature ; enraged -1596, b. transf. Of the 
wind, sea, etc. t Moved to a state of turmoil 
or commotion; violent, stormy. poet, late MEL 
s. When the kyng heardo that, ne was w. Tindalk 
Matt. xxiL 7 . Then gat Sir Lancelot suddenly to 
horse, W. at himself Tknnyson. 

Heaven be w.T Tknnyson. 


Why should not 
a b. The most holy heart 
of the deep sea, Late w. now full of quiet Swinburne. 
Hence Wro*tbful a. (Oh*, or etreh.) « Wrathful a. 
. Wro'thy a. wrathful, angry 140s. 

Wrought ( r£t), ppL a. [ME. wrojt, worht , 
pa. pple. dl wire hen, wurcheh Workp .1 Worked 
into shape or condition, fi. Created, shaped, 
moulded, -late MEL b. That is made or con- 
structed by means of labour or art ; fashioned, 
formed, late ME, c. Shaped, fashioned, or 

b. Out of proper orefer w due pfa^c 1573. * n **' ed ^ or 

x. Lock-a-daisy, my masters, you’re come a deadly •* •• Of textile materials, esp. silk s 

deal w.l Golosh. 3. You look my meaning w. 16B1. In Manufactured; Spun 1463. b. Decorated or 
spite of her care.. she guessed w. Thacxfuay. To ornamented, as with needleworks embellished, 


embroidered 1455. e. Of articles: 

factured, or prepared for use or commerce 1580, 
3. a. Of metals 1 Beaten out or shaped with the 
hammer or other tools 1535. b. W. iron, slag- 
bearing malleable iron 1703. c. Of metal-work s 
Made by hammering or hand-work (in contrast 
to cast) X807. 

x. b. Handsomely chased and w. silver garlands 
*800, s. b. The old Tapestry Hangings and W, Hed 
pulled down 1711. 3. b. Great old w.-iron gates 1883. 

With ad vs. worked off ; printed, W..up t 

stirred up, excited or stimulated. 

Wrung (r»q), ppi. a. late ME. [pa. pple. 
of Wring v.] x. Subjected to wringing, twist- 
ing, or squeezing; pressed, squeezed, a. That 
has suffered or undergone distress, grief, or 
pain ; racked, distressed 1730. b. Marked by 
distress, worry, or pain 1862. 
a. The refuge of many a w. and broken heart i84X« 

Wry (roi). a. and adv , 1533. [f. Wry v. ,f ] 

A. adj. x. Ox the features, neck, etc, : Abnor- 

mally deflected, bent, or turned to one side ; 
distorted, b. Temporarily twisted, contorted, 
or writhed by reason or in manifestation of dis- 
relish, disgust, or the like 1598. c. Of a smile, 
etc. : Made with a twisting of the features ex- 
pressing dislike or distaste 1883. 9. That has 
undergone twisting, contortion, or deflexion ; 
twisted, crooked, bent 155a. b. Deflected from 
a straight course; inclined or turned to one 
side 1587. 3. Of words, thoughts, etc. : Con- 

trary to that which is right, fitting, or just; 
cross, ill-natured 1599. b. Wrested; perverted; 
distorted 1663. 4. Marked or characterized by 

perversion, unfairness, or injustice 1561. 

I. With faire black eyes and ha ire, and a w. nose 

B. Jonkom. b. Physic to be quickly swallowed with 
w. face 1876. He. .shook his head with a w. smile 
1883. a. b. A w. step Cowprr. W. look, one expres- 
sive of displeasure or dislike. 

B. adv. In an oblique xnanner, course, or 
direction; awry 1575. 

Comb. :W. 'faced a., having the face out of line with 
the neck and chest ; also, that has or makes a w. face 1 
-mouth US., (<*) one or other fihh belonging to the 
genus Cryptacanthodes of blenmoid fishes 1 (b) the 
electric ray or torpedo; ati*ib.~w.-utouthed ia) ; 
mouthed a. (a) having a w. mouth ; (b) marked or 
characterized by contortion of the tnomh. Hence 
Wry *-ly, adv., -ness. 

Wry(rai), v . 1 Obs. exc. dial. [OE. wrPon. 1 
To cover, veil, conceal. 

Wry (rai), t/.« [OE. wrigian.] I. intr. +1. 
To have a particular or specified tendency, dis- 
position, or inclination -1581. ta. Of persons ; 
To move or go, to swerve or turn aside, away, 
etc. i fig ■ to deviate or swerve from the right or 
proper course ; to go wrong -1634. 3. To con- 
tort the limbs, features, etc., as lrora pain or 
agony; lo writhe ME. 

a. How many M ust murther Wine* much better thea 
themselues For wrying but a little 7 Shaks. 

II. Irons, . ti. To deflect or divert (a person 

or thing) from some course or in some direction 
-x6*o. 9. To twist or turn (tho body, neck, 

etc.) round or about ; to contort, wring, wrench 
1460. b. To twist out of shape, form, or rela- 
tionship; to pull, contort, make wry 1586. 3. 

To twist or distort (the face or mouth), esp. so 
as to manifest disgust or distaste 1510. 

3. I made my eyes to roll, and w rayed my face in a 
frightful manner 1779. She wried bar mouth to a 
smile 1898. 

Wryneck (roimelc). 1585. [f. Wry a. + 
Neck sb.) z , One or other speoies of the genus 
lynxoi small migratory scansorial picoid birds ; 
esp. the common species, J. to rq villa, dis- 
tinguished by Its habit of wxlthing the neck and 
head. 9. a. One who has a wrv neck X607. b. 
attrib . - next 2. 1586. 3. Path. ■* ToaTicoi- 
Lis 1753. 

Wry-necked (stress var.), a. 1596. [L 
Wry a . I x. Having a wry or crooked neck. 

. Affected with distortion of the neck ; having 
wryneck 1608. 

s. The vile squealing of the wry-nedet Fife Shaks. 
WufT(wrf). 1894. [Cf. waff, woof, uvugh.) 
i dog's low suppressed bark. Also as vb. 
Wulfcnite (wurifinoit). 1849. [a, G. wnl* 
fenit, t F, X. von Wulfen (1798*1805), Aus- 
trian scientist + -itrU Mtn. Native molyb- 
date of lead, found In brilliant-coloured crystals) 
called also yellow lead ore* 
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Wurloy (wS-jli). Austral. 1847. [Natiw 
word.] An aboriginal's hut. 

Wurtzito 1868. [f. C. A. 

Wurtn (1817*84), a French chemist + -ite *.] 
Min , Native sine sulphide. 

Wywwtotte 1884. [f. name 

of a tribe of N. Amer. Indians.] One of a hand- 
some breed of medium-sized domestic fowls. 
Wych elm, witch elm (wi-tTelra ). i6a6. 
[f. WITCH sb.* + Elm.] A species of elm, Ul- 
mus montana , having broader leaves and more 
spreading branches than the common elm ; the 
witch hazel ; also, the wood of this. 

Wyclif(f)ian (wikli'fi&n), sb. and a. 1570. 
[ad. med.L Wyclivianus , or directly f. Wy- 
-<Hf, etc.] fA. sb. — Wyclippitk A 
*17x7. B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteris- 
ing the teaching of Wydif or his followers 

1720 . 

WycUfl(f)ism (wi-klifiz’m). 1675. [f. as 

next + -ism.] The religious doctrines or tenets 
advocated or propagated by Wyclif or held by 
his followers. So Wydlf(f)iat sb. and a . - 
next. 

Wyclif(f)lte (wi*klifoit), sb. and a. Also 
Wic-. 1580. [ad. med.L. Wiclefita, etc., f. name 
of John Wyclif ox Wyclifft (c 1330*1384), Eng- 
lish theologian and religious reformer + -ite *.] 
A. sb. One who held or propagated the religious 
tenets or doctrines of Wyclif; a follower of 
Wyclif. B. adj. x. Of, pertaining to, written 
or made by Wyclif or his followers 1843. a. 
That is a follower of Wyclif ; holding, advocat- 
ing. or propagating the religious views of Wyclif 
and his school 1875. 

Wykehamlcal (wikwmik&l), a. 1758. 
[See next and -al x.J 1. Of or pertaining to 
Winchester College, or the pupils or staff of 
this. a. That is or has been a pupil of, or con- 
nected with, Winchester College 1844. 

Wykehamist (wi*kAmist), sb. and a. [ad. 
mod.L Wykehamist a. (. name of William of 
Wyheham (1394*14041, Bishop of Winchester 
and founder of Winchester College.] A. sb. 
One who is or has been a pupil at Winchester 
College. B. adj. — prec. 1. 1865. 

Wynd (waind). Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
late ME. [app. f. the stem of Wind v} (cf. OE. 
gewind spiral, eta).] A narrow street or pas- 
sage turning off from a main thoroughfare ; a 
narrow cross-street. 

Wyvem (wai*vain). 16 ro. tvyver, 

a. OF. wyvrt. var. vivre serpent.] 1. Her. A 
representation of a chimerical animal imagined 
as a winged dragon with two feet like those of 
an eagle, and a serpent-like barbed talk b. An 
image or figure of this monster 1863. 9. Such 

a monster conceived as having a real existence 
X700. 

a. Lakes which. .Blase like aw. flying round the 


X (eks), pL X’s, X* (e ksAz), the 04th letter 
Of the modern and aist of the ancient Roman 
alphabet, corresp. to Gr. X, representing (ks) in 
the Chalcldian alphabet. 

Most English words with Initial * (pro- 
nounced as *) are of Gr. origin ; but in a few 
(as xebec. Xeren) x represents the early Spanish 
jr, now /. In OE. x was used medially and 
finally as a variant spelling of cs (as in dxian - 
dcsian, dscian to Ask, fix** pi* oi fisc Fish.) 
Some East Anglian texts of the 14th c. have x 
for Initial sk, sek , as in xal shall. In early forms 
of some oriental words x- stands for sh- (or r-), 
as stesrif Shereef. Temporary uses of x are 
seen e. g. in obsolete spellings of Access (sr«, 
axis). Excellent (exelent), Excite (ante ) ; 
cf. the forms pax (-pocks), which has sur- 
vived, end sox (-socks), which has been 
adopted in trade use. # . 

Phonetically, the normal value of x is (ks). as 
la axis, excuse ? but the prefix Wloerjd 
by a vowel or A, is usu. pronounced (te) if the 
stress Is not on the prefix, but (eks) if or- » 
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stressed ; so exact (egzae'kt), exhort (6gzjPJt) p 
but exile (cksail). The same general principle 
governs the pronunciation of anxious (ae'qkjss), 
anxiety (aqgZ 9 i' 6 ti), luxury (l^’kjari), luxurious 
Jlt>gzQ»*ri 98 ). In all words having initial x, 
(gz) is reduced to (z), e.g. Xerxes (zd'iksiz), 
xylophone (zai’klfj“n). 

I. The letter or its sound, b. The letter considered 
with regard. to its shape; chiefly attrib. and Comb. 
H ence Identified with a cross. X*s and O's, the game 
of noughts and crosses (see Nought 3 b), c. Denot- 
ing serial order. 

II. Symbolic uses. s. The Roman numeral symbol 
for ten j so xx ® ao, \«x =* 30. OK b. U.S. colloq. 

-»-V,aten-,twenty.dollarnote 1837, a. In Algebra 
and Higher Math, used as the symbol for an unknown 
or variable quantity (or for the first of such quantities, 
the others being denoted by y, m , eta) 1 spec, the sign 
for an abscissa 1660. Hence alius, for something un- 
known or undetermined. 1859. See also X rays. b. 
Used attrib. as an ^determinate numeral adjective a 
‘ an unknown number of*. Chiefly joc . 1848. C. Put 
for a person's name when unknown or left undeter- 
mined 1797. d. In wireless telegraphy: A discharge 
of atmospheric electricity causing irregular signals, 
atmospherics T906. 3. fn designations of brands of 

malt liquor, XX or double X denotes a medium 
quality ; XXX or treble X the strongest quality. 
Also in the marking of qualities of tin-plate, 1827. 4. 
XYZ : used to denote some thing or person unknown 
or undetermined 1808. 

HI. Abbreviations. 1. In writing the name Christ , 
esp. in abbreviations, X represents the first letter of 
Gr. XPICTOC, and XP or xp the first two letters 
(kai rflu). Hence in early times Xp, in modern times 
Xt. X 1 , and X, are used as abbreviations of the 
syllable Christ , alone or in derivatives, thus Xtianfity) 
— Christian(ity) ; Xmas = Christmas, a. For ex or 
a word with initial ex - : a. slang . X's (e'ksizl, ex- 
penses 1894. b. Stock Exchange, xd « ex dividend 
(see Ex 9 b) 1885. Hence Xd. trans to supply with 
x’s in place of types that are wanting 1849. 

Xantta- (zscn))), — Xantho- in derivatives 
and compounds before a suffix or second ele- 
ment beginning with a vowel. 

Xa*nthate, Cntm. a salt of xanthic acid. Xa*n- 
thein (-f,in), Chem. the water-soluble part of the 
yellow colouring-matter of flowers. || Xanthelasma 
(•e'zma) [Gr. i\ao-ya metal plate], X anthoma. 
Xa*nthlc a., (a) Chem. in xanthic oxide, earlier 
name for Xanthink j xanthic acid \ a complex acid, 
CgHtOSj, many of whose salts are yellow j {b) Bot. 
applied to aperies of flower-colours of which the type 
is yellow. 

matter obtn _ 

of the yellow colouring-matter of flowers. X 
(•ai n), a substance (CgHf^Oa) allied to uric ( acid 
lound in animal organs and secretions, and forming a 
lemon-yellow compound with nitric acid. Xa'nthue, 
Min. a variety of vesuvianite occurring in yellowish 
crystals. || Xantho* ma [Gr. 10/10, cf. earcoma], 
Path, a skin-affection characterized by the growth of 
yellowish patches or tubercles! hence Xantho*m&- 
tous <-jn.) a. Xanthopsia, Xa*nthopsy IGr. 
o\(nt sight), Path, yellow vision. X&ntho*pein {as 
prec.], Chem. yellow pigment of the retina. (| Xantho- 
sis [-osisW’a/A. yellow discoloration as in cancerous 
tumours. Xs'nthous a., Ethnol. characterized by 
yellowish hair and light complexion! also said of the 
hair, etc. 

Xanthlan (zre*nJ>iAn), a. (sb.\ 1685. [f. 

X an thus + -IAN.] Of, pertaining to (or an in- 
habitant of) Xanthus, an ancient town in Asia 
Minor ; spec, of the marbles found near it. 
Xantho* (zarnjw), repr. Gr. (av$o- f comb, 
form of (avOus yellow, in many terms chiefly of 
chemistry, botany, pathology, and mineralogy. 

Xanthoca'rpous a. [Gr. «ou>tr<K fruit], Bot. having 
yellow fruit. || Xanthochroi (-fkr0|9L, -d^kroi) sb. 
pi. [mod.L, app. meant as f. Gr. (avboe yellow + 
wxpot pale], Anthrof . in Huxley's classification of 
the varieties of mankind, a subdivision of the Leio - 
trichi or smooth-haired class, having light-coloured 
hair and pale complexion t Xanthochro*ic, X&n- 
thochroid (-^kroid), Xanthochrooid (-p’kroioid), 
Xanthochroous (-y kra,ss), Xanthochrous (•£« 
kras), ad/s. Xanthochroism (-p kro,iz'm), Omith. , 
abnormal replacement of another colour by yellow in 
the plumage of certain birds. Xantbocy*anopsy, 
-cya'nopy [Gr. *vavo* blue+<ty«, torn/) sight]. Path. ' 
colour-blindness, in which yellow and blue are the only \ 
colours discerned, SlanUiode'rmfDa, [Gr. Mpu* 
skinl./**/^ yellowness of skin. Xa-nthodont. Xan^ 
tboao’ntous adjs. {Gr. obovs, 080 kt- tooth), Z00L 
(of rodents) yellow-tootbed. Xamthogen, Chem. 
the hypothetical radical of xanthic acid. |IXan- 
thomc'lanol sb. pi * {mod.Lt cf. Mbl*noiJ| An- 
tkrrpol. In Huxley's classification, a subdivision of 
the IMotrichi or smooth-haired class of mankind, 
having black hair and yellowy-brown, or olive com- 
plexion; hence Xanthome ‘lanoum eu XAntho- 

leaf], Chem. the yellow pigment of autumn leaves. 
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Xantbophy llite, Min. a micaceous mineral, • 
species of seybertite, occurring in yellowish crusts at 
implanted globules in talcose schist. [(Xanthor- 
rhasa (xmnporPh) (Gr. pout flow]. Bot. a genus of 
Australian liliaceous plants, some of which yield a yel- 
low resin. Xanthospe’rmous a. [Gr. tnripfta seed], 
BoL with yellow seeds. || Xantho *xylon r -um [Or. 
bvkov wood]. Bot, a larg« genus of trees and shrubs of 
the family Rutaceae x yielding various products, esp. 
pungent and aromatic drugs and condiments t hence 
Xaatbo*xyl, a plant of the genus 1 X&nthoxyla"- 
ceous a. 

Xantippe (zsenti*pO< 1596. [prop. Xan- 
thippe, Gr. Harf/wm;.] The wife of Socrates ; 
alius., a shrewish wife. 

As curst and shrow'd As Socrates Zentlpps Shak& 
Xebec (z«*bek, zfbe’k). 1756. [Altered f. 
Chebec after Sp. xabeoue J A small three* 
masted (orig. two-masted) Mediterranean ship, 
lateen-rigged but with some square sails, used 
formerly as a war-ship and now as a merchant 
ship. 

Xeme (zltn). 1836. [ad. arbitrary mod.L. 
Xema. ] Omith . A bird of the genus Xema ; a 
fork-tailed gull. 

|| Xenia (zrnifi). 1899. [mod.L., ad. Gr. 
£*yta state of a guest, f. £lvos guest] Bot. A 
supposed direct action or influence of foreign 
pollen upon the seed or fruit which is pollinated. 
|| Xenium (zTniflm); usu. in pi. xe*nia. 
1706. [L.. ad. Gr. (ivtor, f. £ivios.') Gr. and 

Rovu Antiq . A present (esp. of table delicacies) 
given to a guest or stranger ; trans j \ in mediaeval 
usage, an offering made (occas. compulsorily) 
by subjects to their prince on the occasion of 
his passing through their estates^ 

Xeno- (ze*ne y zAnp*), before a vowel Xen-, 
repr. Gr. (*vo-, (tv-, comb, form of (ivo% 
strange, foreign, stranger, guest, used in various 
scientific and other terms. 

Xenaca'nthine (-Skafikuin) a. (sb.) [Gr. iaapBn 
spine]. Zool. (a fish) of an extinct selachian order with 
long slender spines. Xena'rthral a. [Gr. apdpov joint], 
Zool. having peculiar accessory articulations in the 
vertebra, as the Amer. edentates. Xenobiosis(-bal^°‘- 
sis) [Gr. manner of life), Zool. a symbiosis of 


two colonies of ants of different species, living together 
but not interbreeding. HXeiiodochlum (-d/kiflm) 
[Gr. 6 ix*<rbax to receive], a hostel, guest-house, esp. in 
a monastery. Xeno*gamy [Gr. y&uos marriage], 
Bot. cross-fertilization. Xenoge*nesis, Biol, pro- 
duction of offspring permanently unlike the parent | 
so Xenogene*tlc, Xenogenic adjs. Xe*nollte 
Min. a sT .... -- 


[-lit*], 1 


. silicate of aluminium. XenomOT- 


phic o. [Gr. H-opifrq form \ Geol. applied to mineral 
constituents of a rock having an abnormal form in 
consequence of the pressure of other constituents. 
Xeno*phoran a. (Gr. -j>opo* -carrying), Z00L be- 
longing or allied to the genus Xenobhora of gasteropod 
molluscs distinguished by the habit of cementing 
foreign bodies to their shells. Xe*nnrine [Gr. ovpd 
tail], Zool. a. belonging to the genus Xenurus of ar- 
madillos, having the tail nearly naked 1 sb. an arma- 
dillo of this genus, a kahassou. 

Xenon (zempo). 1898. [ad. Gr. (Ivor, neat, 
of (ivos strange.] Chem. A heavy inert gaseous 
element present in minute quantity in the 
atmosphere. Symbol Xe or X. 

Xenophontean, -Ian (zemHp-ntifin), a. 
1593. [f. Gr. S f vapory, -wvros Xenophon, an 

ancient Greek historian and biographer (c 444- 
354 B.C.) -f -EAN, -IAN. j Pertaining to, cha- 
racteristic of, or resembling (that of) Xenophon. 
So Xenopho*ntic a. 1822. 

Xenotime(ze'n*t3im). 1844. [Named 183a, 
as if f. Gr. (ivot strange + ri/if) honour; but 
app. in error for +kenotime f. Gr. xtv 6 s empty, 
vain.] Min. A native phosphate of yttrium. 

Beudant named the species xenotime . ., but in the 
next line gives the derivation 'mwk, vain, et rtph, 
bonneur 1 , as if the word were henotime, and adds., 
that this name is intended to recall the fact that the 
mineral was erroneously supposed by Berzelius. .to 
contaiq a new metal Dana. 

|| Xeranthemum (zi*rsrn>ftn 0 m). 1741. 
[mod.L, f. Gr, (ijpbt dry + dvOtfsaw blossom.] 
Bot. A genus of composites having flower-heads 
with purplish or whitish dry chaffy bracts ; a 
plant of this genus ; one kind of the plants 
commonly sailed everlasting or immortelle . 
(iXeraftia (si»r*t"zi&). 1706. [a. Gr. tnpaxta 
dryness.] Path. Excessive dryness of the hair. 

Xerea (ze-rts, zI»t6z). 1661. Name of an 
Andalusian town famous for its wine; in fail , 
X . sack, % vine, - Sherrie, Sherry. 
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Xeriff (zeTif, zl»*rif), var. of Shrreef. 
Xero- (zl»n>), before a towcI xer-, rcpr. 
Gr. frjpo-, (ijp - 9 comb, form of (r/p 6 s dry. in 
scientific and technical terms. 

Xerode*rm(i)a [Gr. akin), a disease 
characterized by excessive dryness of the skin hence 
Xeroderma 'tic, -de*rma toua, -de *rraic adjs. Xe- 
ro’ma, Path,, abnormal dryness of some parts ; spec. 
«= Xerophthalmia j hence Xero*matoua a. Xero*- 
phacy [ad. Gr. fijpo^ayia, see -fHAOvJ, the eating of 
dry lood f esp, as a form of fasting practised in the 
early church. Xero*philqua a. (Gr. -^iAor -loving], 
Bet. adapted to dry conditions t so Xe*rophU(e, a 
xerophilous plant; Xero’phily, the condition or 
character of beinjt xerophilous. Xerophtha*lmia, 
Path, inflammation of the conjunctiva of the eye with 
abnormal dryness and corrugation. XeTOphyte 
[Gr. 4vt6v plantl. Bet. ■ xerophil ; so Xerophy*tic 
a., Xero‘phytiam. Xero*ala f-osisl, Path. » 
Xkroma; spec. =» xeroderma ; so Xero*tlc a, 

Xiphias (zrfia&s). 1667. [L., a. Gr. (uptas, 
f. (l<pos sword.] 1. A swordfish, esp. X . gladius\ 
the genus of fishes to which this belongs, cha- 
racterized by having the upper jaw prolonged 
Into a sword-like weapon, a. Astron . A southern 
constellation, also called Dorado or the Sword- 
fish 1728. Hence Xl'phlold a. resembling or 
allied to the genus X . ; sb. a xiphioid fish. 

Xlphl-, xJpho- (zi*fi, zi*fp), comb. form, of 
Gr. (i<pot sword in terms of A nat. and Zool. 

|| Xiphipla*stron (pi. -a), each of the hindmost 
pair of lateral plates in the plastron of a turtle ; hence 
Xlphipla*stral a; sb. a xiphiplastron. Xiphi- 
aternal, a. belonging to or constituting the xiphi- 
sternum ; sb. a xiphisternal part or appendage. Xiphi- 
ate*rnum (Sternum], tbc cartilaginous or bony pro- 
cess ending the sternum (in man, the xiphoid car* 
tilage) ; also, *» xiphiplastron, || Xlpho*pagus [Gr. 
wiyet something firmly fixed], a twin monster united 
by a band extending downwards from the xiphoid 
cartilage, as in the case of the Siamese twins; hence 
Xlpbo'pagous a. Xiphostrran (irreg. f. Gr. 0 rp« 
tail], Zool. a. belonging to the arachnid order Xipko- 


sura , including the king-crab with a long sharp tel- 
son ; sb. an arachnid of this ordari so Xl*pho«ure, 
a xiphosuran. 


Xiphoid (zi'foid), a. (sb.) 1746. [ad. mod. 
L. xiphoidcs, a. Gr. (HpoeiMjt, (l<pos sword -r 
«[5ot ; sec-oiD.] A nat. Sword-shaped ; applied 
to the bony or cartilaginous process at the lower 
or posterior end of the sternum in man and other 
animals, and to a projecting bone at the back of 
the head in the cormorants and related birds. 
Xmas, earlier also X # t-, Xst-. 1551. Com- 
mon abbrev. in writing of Christmas ; see 
X HI. z. Sometimes vulgarly pronounced 
(e*ksm&s). 

Xpanoa (zJtt'Anpn). PI.- a, 1706. [Gr. 
( (tavov , related to (vnv to scrape.] Gr. Antiq. 
A primitive rudely-carved image (orig. wooden), 
esp. of a deity. 

Xonotlite (z0np*tlait). Also xonaltite. 
1868. [f. Xonotla , a village in Puebla. Mexico, 
where found ; see -ITK L] A din, A hard massive 
hydrated si H cate of calcium. 

X rays (eks tPz\ sb. pi. Also X-rays. 
1896. [tr. G. x-strahlen , the name given by the 
discoverer. Prof. Rdntgen. expressing the fact 
that their essential nature is unknown; see XII. 
a.] A form of radiation capable of penetrating 
many substances impervious to light, and of 
affecting a sensitised plate and producing 
shadow-photographs of objects enclosed within 
opaque bodies; they produce phosphorescence, 
fluorescence, and electrical effects, and have a 
curative effect in certain skin-diseases; much 
used in recent surgical and medical practice. 
Also called Rdntgen rays, b. attrib. and Comb. 
(in sing, form X-ray), as X-ray examination , 
photograph 1897. Hence X-ray (edcsrli*) v. 
irons, to examine or treat with X rays. So 
X-radia*tlon. 

Xylan (zai‘laen). 1894. [f. Gr. (flkov wood 
+ -AN.1 Chem. A gelatinous compound con- 
tained in wood, also called tru-gum , wood-gum. 

Xylem (zai-lem). 1875. [£ Gr. fvAox 

wood ; cf. Phloem, j Bot. Collective name for 
the cells, vessels, and fibres forming the harder 
portion of the fibrovascular tissue ; the wood. 
Xylite (zai'lsit). 1843. [ad. G. xylii, f. Gr. 
(tkov wood.] 1. Chun. A volatile liquid ob- 
tained from wood-spirit, a. Min, An Impure 
silicate of iron, occurring in brown fibrous masses 
resembling asbestos or 4 mountain-wood* 1850. 
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Xylo- (tal-lt), before » vowel xyl-. repr. Gr. 
(vKo-j (v\- t comb, form of £1 JAov wood, in scien- 
tific and technical terms. 

Xy*lene [-ene], Chern . a mixture of three Isomeric 
hydrocarbons, obtained u a volatile colourless liquid 
from wood -spirit or coal-naphtha; any one of these 
three; dimethylbenzene j also called xylol i hence 
Xy*lie a. In xylic acid, dtmeth> 1 ben zoic acid. Xy*li- 
dine (-10 4 , -ink *J, Chem. (a) an amine-derivative of 
xylene, homologous with aniline, used in the prepara- 
tion of artificial dyes ; (b) « xyloidln . || XyloDA’l- 

aamum (ad. Gr. £t/Ao/9aA<ra/uor ; see Balsam], the 
fragrant wood of the tree Balsamodsndron gilsa- 
dense, which yields Ofobalsamum or Balm of Gfilead. 
Xylo*copid a. [Gr. -xoros -cutting] a., Entem. be- 
longing or related to the genus Xyloeopa, comprising 
the carpenter-bees. Xylo*graphy [ad. F. xyle- 


sb. a wood engraving; v./rans, to produce by xylogra- 
phy 1 Xylo'grapher. -graphiat ; Xylogra*phic, 
-al adjs . ; Xy logra’pnically adv. Xylol* din, -ine 
F-oid. -in 1 ], Chem. an explosive substance obtained 
by treating starch or vegetable fibre with nitric acid. 
Xy*lol sm xylene. Xylo'pbagous [Gr. -^ayoc eating] 
a.. Zed. wood-eating, destructive to wood (of larvse, 
etc.); so Xylo*phagan a. isb.), (a member) of the 
Xy/ophaga or Xylophagi, various groups of Insects 
with wood-devouring larvae. Xylo*philan a. (sb.), (a 
beetle) of the group Xylophili of beetles, which live in 
decayed wood; so Xylo*philotlS a, living orcr ow- 
ing in or on wood, as an insect or a fungus. Xylo*- 
atein (-txln) [Gr. btrrioy bone, -IN 1 ], them, a poi- 
sonous bitter substance found in the berries of the 
fly-honeysuckle, Lonicera Xylosteum. Xylotil(e) 
(-toil, .til), [Gr. tCAo* down]. Mite, an asbestos- 
like mineral called also mountain-svood. Xylo*- 
tomous [Gr, •roft.oK cutting], a. cutting or boring 
wood (of insects). Xy>lotypogra*phic a., printed 
from wooden blocks or type*. 

Xylonite (zarldnsit). 1869. [irreg. f. Gr. 
(vkov wood +-ITE *.] A proprietary name for 
Celluloid. 

Xylophone (z;>i*Wa«*n). 1866. [f. Xylo- | 
+ Gr. tfKUvrj voice, sound.] A musical instru- 
ment consisting of a graduated series of flat 
wooden bars, played by striking with a small 
hammer or robbing with rosined gloves. 

Xylose (zsi’lons). 1894. [-OSE 2 .] Chem. 
A colourless carbohydrate, C # H l0 Og, obtained 
by the action of sulphuric acid on xylan ; wood- 
sugar. 

Xylyl (rsi-lil). 186a. [f. Xyl- + -yl.] 

Chet$% . The hypothetical radical of xylene. 

Xyrid (zsis-rid ). 1846. [ad mod.L. Xyrid- t 
Xyris , ad. Gr. ( vplt a species of iris with sharp- 
edged leaves, f. (vpov razor.] Bot. A plant of 
the monocotyledonous family Xyridaeese, typi- 
fied by the genus Xyris, sedge-like herbs having 
flowers with three coloured petals ; chiefly N. 
Amer. and tropical. So Xyrid&eeous (zirid**- 
Jes) a. belonging to the Xyridaeese. 

II Xyster (zi'stai). 1684. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
(variip, f. v to scrape.] Surg. An instru- 
ment for scraping bones. 

||Xystus (zi'stffs). PL xysti (-ai). Also 
anglicized xyat. 1664. [L., ad. Gr. (verbs 
smooth (course), f. (b*tv to scrape.] In ancient 
Greece, a long covered portico or court for 
athletic exercises ; in ancient Rome, an open 
colonnade, or walk planted with trees, ased for 
recreation and conversation. 


Y (wai), pL Y’s, Y$ (waiz), the ©5th letter 
of the modem and the 33rd of the ancient Roman 
alphabet, repr. ult. Greek Y, T (u psilon), a diffe- 
rentiated form of the primitive V which has given 
also U and V. The Latin alphabet adopted first 
the V form for the sounds (u) and (w). and later 
the Y form for the T of borrowed Greek words. 
The French and German names for y (i greet 
ipsilon ) preserve the fact of Its Greek origin. 
The English name wy (wal) Is of obscure origin. 

In early OE. the letter expressed the f //muta- 
tion of a; its forms varied from those resembling 
Gr. T to p, the latter prevailing In ME. and 


becoming Identical with debased forms of ^ 
whence tne /, y*, etc., for the, that, etc., which 
continued to be extensively employed in manu- 
script in the 17th and s8th centuries ; / is stiU 
often used pseudo-archaic&Uy or jocularly, and 
vulgarly pronounced as ye. In later (Weit- 
Saxon) OE. y was written alternatively for i, 
e.g. as repr, older ie\ and as its function of 
expressing rounded i (it, M) was taken over 
by u in imitation of French usage, It became 
ultimately a possible substitute for vocalic i in 
any position. This use had become established 
hy the middle of the 13th century, and thence- 
forward y served as a convenient means of 
breaking up an ambiguous series of minims 
produced by a succession of i, u, n, m, as 
ttym, myn, for nim, min, etc. This free use 
of y continued long after the introduction of 
printing, but usage has now restored i, except 
(1) in final s-sounds of all but alien words (as 
in fly, family, daily, destroy ) ; (a) for Greek 
upsilon fas in hymn ) ; (3) in verb-inflexions 
before f (as in tytng) ; (4) in plurals of nouns in 
-ay, -ey, -oy (as in rays , alleys, boys, moneys, but 
also monies). Particular usages, not falling under 
these categories, are the use of y to distinguish 
dye from die, and the fluctuation between tire 
and tyre , flyer and flier, siphon and syphon , silva 
and sylva, etc. 

As a consonant,/ represents the voiced palatal 
spirant (y), which was one of the values of the 
obsolete letter 5 (see Y00H) ; / began to occur as 
a variant of ) in this use about 1950. 

Pronunciation. The vocalic sounds now nor- 
mally expressed by y are r — (1) i, as in hymn 
him), silly (si -li) ; (a) ai, as in my (moi), deny 
dfnai*) ; (3) ai«, as in lyre (l»i«j) ; (4) 5, as in 
myrtle (m 3 \it*l) ; (5) a as in satyr (sae’tai). With 
other vowels It forms combinations having 
special values * — ay (final) — as in lay (U|), 
essay (e-s* 1 ), - oi in aye (ai), *■ f in doay (kfj, 
— e in says (sez) ; ey — P, m in obey (ehP'h — I, 
as in alh*y (ae li), *■ oi in eye (oi) and its deriva- 
tives, - in eyre (Cai) ; oy oi, as in boy (boi) j 
uy (rare) « oi in b*y (boi), guy (goi). 

*. The letter. OE. b. Used for the Greek Y 
len), esp. as a Pythagorean symbol, late ME. s. The 
letter considered with regard to its shape; a figure or 
marking of this shape. Also comb. Y-shaped adj. 
1513. 3. A Y-shaped contrivance or piece of appa- 

ratus, esp. a forked support for a telescope, theodolite, 
etc. Also attrib., as Y bearing \ Y branch- a piece 
of piping with a branch at an acute angle to the main 1 

Y crou, (a) a y- shaped ornament on ecclesiastical 
vestments, ( b ) a piece of piping diverging into three | 

Y level, the common spii it-level, used with a tele- 

seope, etc. resting on Y's; Y track, apiece of rail- 
way line at right angles to the main line, and con- 
nected with it by two switches in opposite direc- 
tions, for reversing an engine or car. Also in names of 
natural structures, as Y cartilage. 1793. &• As a name 
for various moths of the genus Plusta , having mark- 
ings resembling the letter Y 1775. 4. Math. Used to 
ri-nnte the second of a set of unknown or variable 
quantities (cf. X il 1 b)| spec, in 
the symbol for an ordinate 1798. 
reasoning (usu. in connexion with 
a person or thing. Also KZ, as initials of an anony- 
mous person (cf. X). 1765. 6. Denoting serial order. 

7. Abbreviations, y. — vea r(s)|Y = Yttrium; Y.M.C. A., 
Y.W.C.A « Young Men's (Women’s) Christian Asso- 
ciation ; also colloq. abbrev, YM (wai l e‘m), YW 
(wai ( dv*b1yM). 

Y- prefix represents OE. go- 1 — OTeut. *ga- 

g r., Du. ge-), perh. Identical w. L. co~, com- (dt. 

F.. gemtene, L, communis). The original (physi- 
cal) meaning 'with', 'together', yielded the 
notions of (1) association, and hence of suitability 
or appropriateness, and (a) collectivity, the find 
stage being (3) a perfective, completive, or inten- 
sive notion evolved In some measure from each 
of the others. Its use as a prefix of pa. pples. la 
an instance of the latter meaning. The prefix 
survives in such archaic pa. pples. as Yclept 
and Yclad, and In a disguised form in the first 
syllables of Aukk, Awaie, Afposd, Enough, 
Among, q. v. ; Handiwork (OE. kandgewoore ), 
Either (OE. dghwmder) also contain it. Its 
use as a mark of the pa. pple. continued regu- 
larly In southern ME. into the 15th c., end, in 
the form a-, Is not yet extinct In south-western 
dialects. The OE. ge- was succeeded first by 
ie-, and later by which, being adopted 
by Spenser and his imitators la their archaistio 
forms, has remained the accepted speUlng la 
such use. 


in Analytical Geometry 
>8. C Used in abstract 
ivith Xi for the name of 
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-y suffix* descends from the OIL adj. suffix 
t— O l'eut. *-//*-, and +-a[a-. With sbs. 
ending in y, -cy it takes the form -ey, e. g. clayey ; 
sbs. ending In'mute / preceded by a vowel re- 
tain the -e (as in glssey ) ; In other cases there 
may be variation, as homey, homy, nosey, nosy . 
x. The genera) sense of the suffix Is 'having the 

S ialities of or 1 full of that which is denoted by the 
to which It U added, as /qpw(i) of the nature of or 
having the coldness, hardness, etc, of ice ; (a) full of 
or covered with Ice. Such adjs. were numerous in 
OG., and large additions were made at particular 
periods, esp. in the 14th c. (a* a nrry, hearty, milky , 
naughty) and 16th c. (as frothy . dirty, healthy , 
saucy). Later formation* tend to be colloquial { un- 
dignified, or trivial, as bumpy, hammy, messy, oniony. 
A sense * addicted to *. as in boohy, doggy, horsy, is 
of modern growth, a. Some monosyllabic adjs. were 
extended by means of this suffix as early as the 15th c., 
apparently with the design of giving them a more 
adjectival appearance 1 so chilly, dusky x Paly, vasty . 
Similarly slippery, f. slipper . The majoi ity of such 
words arose in the 16th and 17th cc. The suffix has 
not infrequently come to express the same notion 
as -ish, particularly with colour-epithets, and esp. 
when these are used quasi -ad vR, as greeny-blue. 3. 

From the 13th c the suffix has been added to verb- 
stems to express the meaning 1 inclined or apt to ' do 
something, or * giving occasion to * a certain action ; 
c g. blowy, drowsy , sticky . 4. From the enrly years 

of the 19th c. the suffix has been used in nonce. words, 
connoting characteristics which call for condemnation 
as beery, catty, fuggy. 

-y suffix 2 , represents the OE. infin. ending 
-tan (: — +-6jan, whence also OS. -Sian, -bn, 
OHG., Goth, -bn), and +-&jan (whence OHG. 
-in) of the second class of weak verbs, surviving 
in Somerset, Devon, and Dorset, as the Infin. 
ending of any verb used intransitively. 

-y suffix 3 represents, through F. -ie, the 
Com. Romanic -la m L» -fa (Gr. 4 a, -eta). 
Many English words in -y, such as glory , his- 
tory, victory , were adopted from AF., which 
preferred learned adoptions in - ie of I.. nouns 
in -la to the popular or semi-popular OF. 
forms in -e. This suffix has never been in 
English a prolific formative, but the correspon- 
dence of adjs. in - ic and -ous to sbs. in -y has 
made possible in modern times the formation 
after Gr. types of such words as brathycephaly, 
synchrony from brachy cephalic, synchronous . 
The suffix also constitutes the final element of 
a great number of compound suffixes, c.g. 
-ACY, -CY, -ERY, -G RAPHY, -LATRY, -LOGY, 
-PATHY, -PHILY, -RY, -TOMY. 

-y suffix k represents (first through AF. 
forms in - it ) L. -ium as appended to vbl. roots 
to denote an act ; so remedy (L. remedium, f. 
medert to heal) ; colloquy, perjury, subsidy are 
similarly from L. originals. The suffix has not 
been independently used In English, except, 
perhaps helped by the false analogy of -RY, in 
expiry and inquiry , and in entreaty , f. entreat 
vb. on the analogy of treat, treaty » 

-y suffix & represents AF., OF. -e, -ee, mod.F. 
-4. -ie : — L. -atu -, -ata- (see -ATE l , -ATE ■). 
a. In sbs. « -ate 1 ; as in (i) County, F. comti, 
L. comitatus , Duchy, etc. (ii) Army, F. armie, 
L. armata . b. In adjs. — - ate *; as in easy, 
OF. aisii ; chiefly in heraldic terms, as harry , 
lotengy; also with var. in -i, as tenni, tenny ; 
wavy (after undr) is a rare instance of an 
analogical use of -y with a native word. 

-y suffix *, -ie, forming pet names and fami- 
liar diminutives. The spelling varies, sometimes 
In the same word, but with a tendency to -y in 
proper names (as in Billy, Tommy, Fanny, 
but with many exceptions) and transferred ap- 
plications of these (as Jemmy, Dicky, Jenny, 
Peggy, but Charley, Charlie), and to -ie 
(after Sc. usage) in general hypocoristic forms 
( laddie , dearie). The earliest appearance of the 
suffix is in Scottish pet forms of proper names, 
c 1400, many of which have survived as Sc. 
surnames, e. g. Christie, Pirrit. Ritchie, yamie- 
son . Bookie for bookmaker (1885) shows an exten- 
sion of the type ; cf. nighty for nightdress, undies 
for underclothes, frillies, L frill, movie, talkie, 
Yabtwr (ywbaaL sb. Austral, 1874. [Na- 
tive Austral, yabba,) Speech, language, applied 
to the speech of the Australian aborigines. So 
Ya*bbar v. Irons, and isUr, to talk. 

(Yahoo (yabfl*). 1733- [Hindustani - 
Persian yib*,] One of a breed of large ponies 
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or small stout horses In Afghanistan, Persia, 
and adjacent countries. 

|| Vacca vyarki). 1843. [Native name.] A 
W. Indian evergreen tree {Podocarpus coriaeea 
or P. purdieana), or its wood, used in cabinet- 
work, etc. 

Yacht (y/t), sb, 1557. [ad. early mod.Du. 
Jaghle jagktschip fast piratical ship, f .jagih)t 
hunting, f. jagen to hunt.] A light fast-sailing 
ship, in early use esp. for the conveyance of royal 
or other important persons ; later, a vessel, usu. 
light and comparatively small, for cruising, 
now esp. One built and rigged for racing. 1886, 

1 flailed this morning with hu Majesty In one of his 
Yatciiti Evelyn. 

attrib. and Comb ^ as y.-club , - race , -squadron ,* 
Ya'chtaman 186a, -woman. Hence Yacht v. 
intr. to cruise or race In a yacht \ Ya*chting vbl. sb. 
and///, a. 1636. 

Yaffingal* (ya-fiijgW- south . and s.w. 
dial. 1609. [Echoic, with termination modelled 
on nightingale .] » next. 

Yaffle (yarl’l). dial. 179a. [Echoic of its 
laughing cry.] The green woodpecker. 

Yager (y?i*gaO* 1804- [Anglicised spelling 
of G./clger JAdER.] — Jageri, a. b. U.S. 
A rifle X840. 

Yah (ya), int. 181a. [Echoic.] An exclama- 
tion of disgust, aversion, or malicious defiance. 

Yah 1 .. Never chinking of anybody but yourself 
Dickens. 

Y ah, in pseudo-phonetic representations ( y . / 

. /) of the House of Commons ejaculation 
Hear / hear / 1886. 

Yahoo (yah#*). 1796. A name invented 

by Swift in Gulliver's Travels for an imaginary 
race of brutes having the form of men ; hence 
transf. and alius,, a human being of degraded 
or bestial type. 

attrib. : Some Corruptions of my Y. Nature have re- 
revived in me Swift. Hence Yahoo'iam. 

Yahveh, -vism, etc., -weh, etc. : sec 
Jehovah, Jahvism. 

Yalr, yare (ye»i). Sc, and n . dial, [OE, 
gear (in comb, mylengear mill-yair).] An en- 
closure extending into a tideway, for catching 
fish ; a fishgarth. 

Yak (yak, yfik). 1799. [Tibetan yyag.] 
A silky-haired bovine animal (Poephagus grun- 
niens ), found wild and domesticated in Tibet 
and other high regions of central Asia. 
Yalel(y*l). late ME. [ad. L.eale (Pliny).] 
A fabulous beast with horns and tusks; used 
Her, 

Yale 2 (yrd). 1889. A form of cylinder lock 
Invented by Linus Vale, (Proprietary name.) 
Yam (yam). 1588. [a. Pg. inhame or Sp. 
igname ; ult. origin obsc.] 1. The starchy 
tuberous root of various species of Dioseorta, 
taking the place in tropical and subtropical 
countries of the potato ; also, any plant ol the 
genus Dioseorea, comprising twining herbs or 
shrubs with spikes of small inconspicuous flow- 
ers. a. Applied to t(<i) the mangrove; (b) 
varieties of the common potato, cultivated in 
Scotland; (r) a variety of the sweet potato 
( Batatas edulis) largely eaten by negroes in 
America 1753. 

s, Chinese or Japanese Y., D, Batatas. Coco 
Y.kCocco. Common Y., D. saliva. Granada 
or Guinea Y., D. bulb rf era. Indian Y., 1 ). tri - 

4 la. Long Y., of Australia, D. transversa. Native 
applied to Australian species of Ipomoea with 
edible tubers. Red, White, Negro Country, 
Winged Y, D. alata. Round Y-M a specie, 
with a round tuber 1 (£) the Burdekin Vine of Aus- 
tralia. Vitix ( Cissus ) ojpacn. Wild Y.. D, villosa of 
N. America, also called colic-root j also applied to 
other plants. 

attrib. and Comb. : yam-bean, either of two tropi- 
cal leguminous plants with edible pods and tubers, 
Packyrrhisus ( Dolichos ) tuberosus and angulatusj 
y. potato. « a (3) 1 y. -stick, a long sharp stick used 
by Australian natives for digging and as a weapon 1 
y .-stock, s nickname for an inhabitant of St. He- 
, fenai y.-Tine, (a) a species of y., Dioseorea bujbi- 
I form t U) the 1 vine ’ or climbing stem of the y .-plant. 

Yammer (vse-mw], v, Obs, exc. Sc. and 
dial, 1481. [Alteration (after MDu., MLG. 
jammeren) of ME. pouter t— OE. gedmrian, f. 
tebmor sorrowful. ] 1 • intr. To lament, mourn ; 
to utter cries of lamentation or distress, to waiL 
b. To murmur, complain, grumble f also irons. 
1786. a. To make a loud, unpleasant noise or 
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outcry 1313. Hence Yammer sb. the action or 
an act or ' yammering * ; a wail ; a loud outcry ; 
lamentation, complaint. 

II Yanwtchlck (ywm.tjik). 1753. [Ru*.] 
The driver of a post-horse. 

II Yamim f yamen(ya*TOtm). 1897. [Chinese 
ya official residence, office + mum gate.] A 
mandarin's office or official residence ; lienee, 
any department of the Chinese public service, 
as the tsung li y., or Chinese * foreign office ’• 
Yank (ysegk), sb . 1 («.) 1778. Colloq. 

abbrev. of Yankee. 

As clever at a trick as a Y. 1886. 

Yank (yank), v. dial, and US. 1899. 
[Origin unkn. J z. trams. To pull with a jerk ; 
to ierk or twitch vigorously 1848. a. intr. lo 


pull or jerk vigorously ; Jig, to bo vigorously 
active z8aa. Hence Yank sb.*, a sharp stroke 
(Sc .) ; a jerk, tug (C/.S.) 1818. 

Yankee (v«*r)ki), sb. and a, 1758. [Origin 
unknown. None of the several attempts that 
have been made to establish the etymology are 
convincing. As a surname or nickname with 
Dutch associations Yanh(e)y, Yankee is recorded 
as early as 1683.] A. sb. 1. a. V.S. A nick- 
name for a New-Englander, or an inhabitant 
or native of the northern States generally; 
during the War of becession applied by the 
Confederates to the soldiers of the Federal 
army. b. In English use* A native or in- 
habitant of the U.S., an American 1784. a. 
The New England dialect; loosely, American 
English 1779. 3. pi. Stock F.xch. slang. Ameri- 

can stocks or securities 1887. 

x. Our hero being a New-Englander by birth, has 
a right 10 the epithet of Vankey ; a name of derision 
1763. b. 1 . .am determined not co suffer the Yankies 
to come where the ship is Nelson. 

B. adj. That is a Yankee; pertaining to or 
characteristic of Yankees (often connoting clever- 
ness, cunning, or cold calculation) ; of or per- 
taining to the United States. American 1781. 

Comb , etc. : Y. Doodle, a popular air of the U.S n 
considered to be characteristically national 1 also, a Y.j 
Yamkeel&nd, New England, the United States of 
America ; Y. notions, small wares or useful arlictel 
made in New England or the northern States; Y. 
State, a nickname for Ohio. Hence Yankeedom 
Yankkfi and; Yankees collectively. Ya*nkeefled 
ppl. a. i Y a~nkeeiah a. Americanized or as of 
Americans. Ya*nkeei«n, Y. character or style, a Y, 
idiom. Ya’nkeeixe v. U ans. to give a Y. character to, 
YanoUte(yae*ntfl»it). 1850. [a. Y.yanolitht, 
perh. f. Gr. lavOos violet ; see -LITE. J Min. m 
Axinite. 

||Yaourt(y£*uJt). 1819. [Turkish yoghurt.] 
— Yogurt. 

Yap (yap), v. 1668. [Echoic.] X. intr. 
To bark sharply, as a small dog. 9. transf. To 
speak snappishly 1864. So Yap sb. a short 
sharp bark or cry. Y a*pping vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 
Yapo(C)k (yae-p/k). 1897. [LOyapok, name 
of a river between French Guiana and Brazil.] 
The S. Am«r. water opossum, Chironectes varie- 
gatus. 

Yapon, yaupon (y§ m ppn). 171a. [North 
Carolina.] An evergreen shrub or small tree 
(Ilex Cassine or vomit oriaS of Southern U.S. ; 
a decoction of the leaves (y. tea) is used os an 
emetic and purgative. 

Y app (yap). 1889. [Name of a London 
bookseller for whom first made about >860.] 
A style of bookbinding in limp leather with 
overlapping edges or flaps. Hence Yapped 
(ysept) a, 

Yarak (yaiak). 1855. [perh. Pent, ydrakt 
strength.] Falconry. In y., (of a hawk) in con- 
dition for hunting. 

Yarborough (y 5 Mb#ra). 1900. [Said to 
be so called because an Earl of Yarborough 
used to het 1,000 to x against Its occurrence.] 
Cards. In whist and bridge, a hand which con- 
tains no card above a nine. 

Yard (yiid), sb* [OE .geard fence, dwelling, 
house (the second element of OE. ortr card Otl- 
chard) ; cf. Garth l . Garden. Ulterior rela- 
tions (as with Gr. X^P TO h L- hortus , cokers) un- 
certain.] 1 . A comparatively small uncultivated 
area attached to a bunding or enclosed by Iff 
esp. such an area surrounded by walls or build- 
ings within the precincts of a castle, house. 
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inn, etc. (Cf. back-y„ inn-y., stable-y.) b. spec, 
(a) Sc . pi. a school playground x8o8 ; (b) mm 
Court sb. 1 I. 3 (esp. in proper names) 1851, 
c. — Churchyard 1701. d. An enclosure 
attached to a prison, m which the prisoners 
take exercise 1777. e. The Yard, short for 
Scotland Yard , the chief London police office 
x888. a. An enclosure forming a pen for cattle 
or poultry, a storing place for hay, or the like t 
belonging to a farm-house, or surrounded by 
farm-buildings ME. a- A garden. Now dial. 
and U.S., a kitchen- or cottage-garden ME. 

a. An enclosure devoted to some work or busi 
ness ; cf. brickyard. Dockyard, etc. late ME 

b. The space used for storing rolling-stock, 
making up trains, etc., adjacent to a railway 
station or terminus ; also, an enclosure in which 
cabs, trams, etc. ore kept when not in use 1897. 
5* U.S. and Canada . ~ Moose-yard 1899. 

attrtb. and Comb . t y.-dog, a watch-dog kept in the 
y. : -money, fees payable by cab-hirers to stablemen, 
etc., on returning them to the y. 

Yard (ySid), sb* [OE. *zierd f gyrd, gird 
twig, stick * — OTeut *gasdjd Gad sbX L. 
Aosta spear, is prob, related.] +1. A branch 
twig, shoot -1450. fa. A staff, stick -1538, 
fa. A stick or rod used as an instrument 
for administering strokes -1450. +b .fig. 

means or instrument of punishment ; hence, 
chastisement -153a +4. A wand, rod, or staff 
of office -1470. 5. Naut. A spar slung at its 

centre from, and forward of. a mast and serving 
to support and extend a square sail OE. +8 
A measuring-rod ; spec . a yard-measure -1751, 
7. A unit oflinear measure of 16J ft. (but vary- 
ing locally); a rod, pole, or perch. Now local. 
OE. 8. The standard unit of English long 
measure, equal to three feet or thirty-six inches. 
Also the corresponding measure of area (square 
y. — 9 sq. ft) or of solidity (cubic y. ■» 27 cube ft.). 
In Building , used as a measure of lime, mortar, 
stone, etc. late ME. b. Vaguely, hyperboli- 
cal I y, or fig. late ME. g. a. In full y . of land 
** Yardland OE. b. A quarter of an acre t 
rood 145a +xo. The virile member, penis 
-1884. 

6 . fig. We Imagine God to be lyke ourselues, ft we 
measure him by our owne y, 1583,. 8. Phrases. Y. of 
ale, wine , a long slender glass and its contents. Y. of 
clay, a long clay pipe. Y. of satin {slang), a glass 
of gin. Y. of tin , a coachman’s horn. b. He could 
talk by the y. of what little be did know 2869. 

Yard, vA Colonial and U.S. 1828. [f. 
Yard sbA] 1. tram . To enclose (cattle, etc.) 
or store (wood) In a yard. 9. intr . Of moose, 
etc. 1 To resort to winter quarters (see Moo&e- 
YARD) 1852. 

Yard, v .* [f. Yard sb* after Manx 
slattys .] irons. In the Isle of Man, to summon 
for hiring. 

Yardage i (ySudedg). 1889. [f. Yard sbA 
+-AGE.J The use of or charge lor a yard for 
storing, etc. 

Ya-rdage 2. 1877, [f. Yard sb.* + -age.] 
x. The cutting of coal at a fixed rate per yard, 
a. The aggregate number of yards; amount 
reckoned in yards 1900. 

Yaf d-arm. 1553. [f. Yard sb* 5 + Arm 
sb. 1 IL 3.] Naut. Either end of a yard; esp. 
that part which is outside the sheave-hole often 
used for the yard as a whole, b. in ref. to 
hanging or ducking a person from the extremity 
of a yard as a punishment 1553. 

Y. and for to) y., said of two ships so near that their 
yard -erms touch or cross. 

Yardland (yaudl£nd). 1450. [ — yard of 
land , OE. gyrd landes ; see Yard sbs 9 a,] An 
area of land, us u. of 30 acres, but varying 
locally 1 commonly taken as — a fourth of a 
hide. 

Yardmani (yX*idm*n). 1825. [YarpxJ.i] 

A man in charge of or employed In a yard. 
Ya-rdmanC 1886. [Yard sb.*] Naut. 
Royal, upper , etc. y., a sailor occupied on the 
royal yards, (he upper yards, etc, 

Y a*rd-mea*aore. 2831. [Yard tb.*] A 
rod, bar, or tape for measuring by the yard (but 
not necessarily restricted to that length). 
Yardman (y&Mdxm&a). 187a. [f, genii, of 
Yard id . 1 ] - Yardman ^ So Ya*rd* woman 
*8x7. 
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Yardstick (ya-jdstlk). ori g. U.S. x8a8. 
[Yard sb.*\ A three-foot measuring-rod. Often 
fig — a standard of comparison. 
Ya-rd-wand. late ME. [YardxA*] A 
3-ft. measuring-rod. 

Yare (yew), a. and adv. arch, and dial. 
[OE gearu, -o adj. (geara , -o, -a adv.), prob. a 
compound of OTeut, +ga- Y- prefix and *aru>-, 
represented by OE earn ready.] A. adj. 1. 
Ready, prepared OE. a. Brisk, qulok ME 
b. Of a ship 1 Responsive to the helm, late ME. 
1. The gunner held his linstock y. Scott, a. A hal- 
ter'd necke, which do's the Hangmen thanke, For 
being y. about him Shak* 

B. adv . fQuickly, promptly -1513. b. As 
exclam.1 — Quick 1 esp. in nautical use. arch. 
1606. 

b. Cheerely my harts x y., y.t Take in the toppe- 
sale Shaks. 

Ya-rely, adv. arch. [OE gearollce 5 see 
Yare a. and -ly •.] Promptly, briskly. 

Come y, my mates Drydbm. 

York. See Yerk. 

Yarl. See Jarl. 

Yarmouth (yfi’jmaM. 1614. Name of a 
fishing town on the Norfolk coast ; used at/rib. 
in Y. bloater, a slightly salted and smoked 
herring ; also transf a native of Y. 

Yarn (yarn), sb. [OE geam, related (out- 
side Teut.) to Lith. idma intestine, L. hira 
empty gut, haruspex diviner by entrails, Gr. 
X°P&h gut.] x. orig. Spun fibre, as of wool, 
flax, silk, cotton ; now usu., fibre spun and 

f irepared for use in weaving, knitting, etc. b. 
n Rope-making, one of the threads composing 
a strand, or these threads collectively 1697. a. 
To spin a y. (fig., orig. Naut. slang), to tell a 
tale. Hence, yatn — a (long) tale, esp. a mar- 
vellous or incredible one 181a. 

1 -fig. The webbe of our life, is of a mingled y&me. 
good and ill together Shaks. a. Come, spin us • good 
y., father Makbyat. 

attrib. and Comb . j y.-beam Weaving , the roller on 
which y. is wound i -spinner, one who spins y. or who 
* spins a y.' \ -wind, -wlndle, an appliance for wind- 
ing a skein of y. into a ball (obi. exc. dial.). Hence 
Yarn v. colloq. intr. to 1 spin a y.', tall a story. 

Yarrow (ysET0«). [OE. gearwe, of uncer- 
tain etyra.] Thecorapositeherb^rAfVZoz Mille- 
folium or M ilfoil, common on waste land, with 
finely divided bi pinnate leaves and close fiat 
flower-clusters of a somewhat dull white, often 
varying to pink or crimson. b. Soldier’s Y 
Stratiotes aloides . Water Y« any of various 
water-plants with finely-divided leaves, as Ran- 
unculus aquatilis and Hottonia palustris. 

H Yashmak (yse’fmaek'). 1844. [Arab. yorA- 
maq.] The double veil concealing the lower 
part of the face, worn by Mohammedan women 
in public. 

Yataghan (yae'tagsen). 18x9. [Turk .ydtd- 

f han.] A sword of Mohammedan countries, 
laving a handle without a guard and often a 
double-curved blade. 

Yate (yAt). 1830. [Native name.] Either 
of two species of gum-tree (Eucalyptus coruuia 
and R. occidentals), of S.W. Australia, with 
tough wood ; also, the wood itself. 

Yaud (y 5 cL y&d). Sc. and north . Z500. 

'a. ON, jalaa. ] A mare, an old mare ; a worn- 
out horse (assoc, w. J ade). 

I Yava (yg*v&). 1804. Variant of Kata. 

Cf. Ava. 

Yaw(y{), sb. 1 1546. [Related to Yawp.] 
Naut. An act of yawing ; a movement of devia- 
tion from the direct course, as from bad steering. 
The boat took a sudden y, or sheer, which canted me 
verboard Sm baton. 

Yaw, sb* 1679. [Back-formation from 
Yaws apprehended as pi.] Each of the spots 
of eruption in yaws. b. As attrib. form of 
Yaws j y.-house, a hospital for persons affected 
with yaws ; y .-weed, the shrub Morinda Royoc, 
used In the West Indies as a remedy for yaws. 
Yaw, v. 1584. [Origin obta] X. Naut. 
intr. Of a vessel 1 To demte temporarily from 
the straight course, as through faulty or unsteady 1 
steering, a. irons. To cause to yaw X746. 

«. tramjj l shot ahead, and ^swe d a Hr * 
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Yawl (ypl), sbA 1670. [app. ad. MLG. 
/oils or Du. hi, of unkn. origin.] 1, A ship’s 
boat resembling a pinnace, out smaller, usu. 
with four or six oars. a. A small sailing-boat 
of the cutter class, with a Jigger 1684. 3. A 

small fishing-boat 1670. 

Yawl, v. Now dial, late ME. [Parallel 
to Yowl*] intr. end trams. To cry out loudly 
from pain, grief, or distress; to howl, scream, 
bawl : also said of the howling of dogs, the 
* wauling * of cats, etc. Hence Yawl sb.\ a 
howl, scream, yelL 

Yawn (y$n), sb. 160a. [f. next.] X. Some- 
thing that yawns; a gaping aperture; esp, a 
chasm, abyss, a. The or an act of yawning, 
a. Gaping 1697. b. Involuntary opening of the 
mouth, as from drowsiness 1706. 

i. Spaces of fire, and all the y. of hall Kkats. a.b. 
Our salutation baY. and a Stretch Stxble 
Yawn, v. [OE. ginian, geoniato\ related to 
Gane v . The phonology of the present form 
Is obscure.] tx. intr. To open the mouth wide 
voluntarily, esp. in order to swallow or devour 
something ; to gape. Said also of the mouth. 
-1603. a. To lie, stand, or be wide open, as 
a chasm, gap, etc. ; to have or form a wide 
opening, gap, or chasm OE 8* To show 
fatigue, drowsiness, or boredom by making (usu. 
involuntarily) a prolonged inspiration with the 
mouth wide open and the lower jaw dropped, 
late ME b. tram. To say or utter with a 
yawn. Also with cognate obj. 1718. c. To 
open the mouth wide from surprise or the like, 
to gape. Obs. exc. dial. 1604. d. To bring into 
some position or condition Dj or to the accom- 
paniment of yawning 174a. 4. intr. To open 

wide as a mouth ; to form a chasm ; to gape 
1599. 5. trams. To make, produce, or afford 

by opening wide. rare. 1605. 

1. Crocodiles lying© in the sonde, and yanymr te 
take the heate of the soonne 1^55. a. The gashes That 
bloodily did yawne vpon his face Shaks. g: The 
audience yawned through the play Thackbsay. e» 
Oth. v. iL iot. d. Who y. away their existence ia 
the assemblies of London 1827. 4. Graues yawne 

and yeelde your dead Shaks. Hence Yawner, one 
who yawns j something that yawns, a wide ditch. 

Yawning (y}*niq), ppl. a. OE. [f. prec. 
+ -INQ*.] That yawns, b. transf Charac- 
terized by or producing yawning; drowsy, 
soporific 1574. 

b. The share-borne Beetle, with his drowsie hum*, 
Hath rang Nights y. Peale Shaks. Hence Yaw*» 
in Ely adv. 

Yawny (y$-ni), a. 1805. [f. Yawn sb. 4 
-Y 1 .] Inclined to or provocative of yawning. 
Yawp, yaup (y6p), v. Chiefly dial, late 
ME [Echoic!] To utter a strident call ; to 
yelp, as a dog ; to cry harshly or querulously, 
as a bird. Hence Yawp, yaup sb. a harsh, 
hoarse, or querulous cry, esp. of a bird | fig. 
speech or utterance likened to this. 

YaW8(y§t). 1679. [Origin uncertain.] A 
contagious disease of negroes, characterized by 
raspberry-like tubercles on the skin ; slyi called 
frambetsia. Hence Yswy a. 

Yaw-yaw (y§7$-). v. 1854. [Echoic.] 
intr . To talk affectedly. 

They liked fine gentlemen.. and they yaw-yawed la 
their s pe e ch like them Dicxsms. 

fYbleut, pa. pple.i ME [f. Blend p .1 t 
see Y- 4.] Blinded ; dazed -1590. 

The eye of reason was with sags y. Btwm. 

+Yble*nt, pa. pple late ME [f. Blend 
v. % j see Y- 4.] Mingled -X748. 
fYbo*m, pa. pple. [OE geboren ; pa. pple. 
of (ge)beran Bear v,*] x # Bora -1755. •• 

Borne -1649. 

fYbrent, pa. pph. ME [See Burn u . 1 
and Y- 4.] Burnt -1767. 

With feverish Thirsts y. 2787. 

Yclftd (iklse*d), pa. pple. arch. ME [See 
Clad and Y- 4.] Clothed. 

Spring y. In grassy dye By son. 

Yclept 


a peep at her through her veil J 

Yaw-haw (yf h}’), sb. 
[Imitative.] -guffaw 


and * 2836. 


WI vura, : am i- 4. j v^auou 

and-so), named, styled. (A frequent poetic or 
serio-comic archaism.) 

But com thou Goddes fair and fires, In Hetffe 
releas’d Enphrosyne MitT. The sweet wood ydepl 
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YE 

Ye (yf, yf) t pers. protu and per*. notn.(ob;.), 
pi. {s*ng.). Now arch., poet., or dial . ; in or- 
dinary use replaced by You. [OE. ge, modified 
(on the analogy of we) f. OTeut. *J&s, *ju*. 
(Gothic Jus ; cf. Llth. yds. Ski. yu-ydm). Orig. 
restricted to the nom. pi., ye came in the 
X3th c. to be used instead of the sing, to a 
superior, and later to any single person ; and, 
when you displaced it as the ordinary nom., it 
came to be used, vice versa, as obj. sing, and pi .] 
i. As the nom. or voc. pi. of Thou, used in ad- 
dressing a number of persons OE. b. In appo- 
sition with a following sb. in the vocative, late 
ME. 9. Used instead of thou in addressing a 
single person (orig. as a sign of respect or 
deference) ME a* Used instead of you as obj. 
sing, or pi. 1449. 

1. Ye [sst Pr. Bh. 1549 You] that do truly and 
earnestly repent you of your sins Bh. Com. Pr. 166a. 
But ye at home, ye bore the brunt Bridges. b. Ye 
holy Angela bright r68x. a. Good lord, ye created 
& made our fader Adam Caxtoh. 1 Damsel ’, he said, 

1 ye be not all to blame ' Tknnysom. 3. As 1 haue 
made ye one Lords, one remains Shaks. 

Ye, y*, graphic vex.fi, fi* The ; see Y. 
Yea (yrh, adv. (sb.). Now dial, and arch. 
[OE. (WS.) gia, (Anglian) gt : — OTeut. +ja,je.~\ 
A. adv. A word used to express affirmation or 
assent : now ordinarily replaced by Yes. x. — 
Yus x, a, 3, 4. fa. Even, truly, verily -2581. 
3. Introducing a question or remark in reply to 
a statement, etc., expressing either vague assent 
or (more commonly) opposition or objection : 
— * Indeed ? * ; 4 Well ’, 4 well then * ME. 

x. Thel..aeiden to hym, 3 oure maister paycth nat 
tribute f And he seilh, Jhe WVci.ir Matt. xvil 33. 
He asked whether our countrey bad warres ? I 
answered him y. i6it. Some of them use improper, 
yea, indecentj expressions in prayer Wesley. To say 
£. to answer in the affirmative ; hence, to give assent ; 
They praed them to say. .playnly ye or nay 1440. a. 
They fell a chydynge.. Ye, dyd they so? Skelton. 
Y., ts it come to this? Shake. 

B. sb. x. An utterance of the word 1 yea ’ ; an 
affirmative reply or statement ; an expression 
of assent ME. b. Affirmation, assurance, cer- 
tainty, absolute truth, late ME. a. An affirma- 
tive vote ; a person who votes in the affirmative. 
Usu. pi. Still in use in U.S. Congress. 1657. 
3. Yea and nay (or no ) : positive and negative 
statement (or command) ; affirmation and de- 
nial ; occas ., shilly-shally, late ME. b. By yea 
and nay, a substitute for an oath 1588. 

1. L«t your* ye be ye, and yonrenaye nave Timdale 
James v. is. Their No should be as welcome unto 
him as their Yea x6xx. b. Love God. This is the 
Everlasting Yea. Carlylk. a. If one fifth of a quorum 
demand a call of yeas and nays, this is taken Bryce 
3. These two went on. With yea and nay, and pro 
and con Prwdb. attrib. One of your water-gruel, 
yea -and- nay good boys 1781. b. He swore by yea 
and nay He would have no denial 166s. 

Comb. I y. -forsooth addicted to saying ‘yea 
forsooth * m the way of superficial assent t -word, a 
word of assent. Hence Yea v. intr. to say y. | to 
reply affirmatively. 

Yean (yin), v. arch, and dial, late ME. 
[perh. OE. *geianian, related to geian pregnant ; 
see Y- and EAN w.1 1. trans. Of a ewe : To 

bring forth (a lamb]; also said of goats. a. 
tn tr. To bring forth young, as a sheep 1548. 
Yeanling (yf*nli 13). arch. 1637. [f. prec. 
+ -lino 1 . 1 A young lamb or kid. b. appositive 
or as adj. That Is a y. ; young or new-born: 
esp, of a lamb. 

Year fyl.i). [OE. (WS.) giar, (Anglian) 

£ : — OTeut, +jmrom, cogn. with Gr. wpos year, 
season, OSl. jard spring. The OE. pi. gfar 
is represented still in dial, usage. ) x. The time 
occupied by the sun in its apparent passage 
through the signsof the rodiac ; the period of the 
earth* revolution round the sun, forming a na- 
tural unit of time (nearly ~ 365$ days) \ hence, a 
space of time approximately equal to this in 
any conventional practical reckoning OE, b. 
Following and qualifying a dato : — a year 
before or after.. ,1533. c. In ref. to the duration 
of some (usu. painful) experience, as a term of 
imprisonment, etc. ME. d. pi. with numeral, 
expressing a person's age ME. a.i K Wi ! b 

qualifying words, denoting periods differing In 
length according to the manner in which they 
are computed In some scientific or conventional 
reckoning, as anomalistic, astronomical, cani- 
cular, civil, embolismic, equinoctial , Gregorian , 
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Julian, lunar , lunisolar, natural , sidereal, 
solar , Sothic, tropical, vague year. b. transf. 
Applied to a very long period or cycle, late ME. 
c. The period of a planet's revolution round the 
sun {planetary y.) 1728. 3. A space of time, 

of the length stated in sense x, with fixed limits. 

a. esp. Such a space of time as reckoned in a 
calendar and denoted by a number in a par- 
ticular era ; also called the civil y. ; in the 
ordinary or Roman calendar beginning on 
1st J an., divided into twelve months, and having 
365 (or 366) days OE. b. Such a space of time, 
with limits not necessarily coinciding with those 
of the civil year, forming a division of a period 
(or the whole period) of office, study, etc., or 
taken between definite dates for some special 
purpose, e.g. taxation, etc. OE. c. Such a 
space of time as arranged for religious obser- 
vance in the Christian Church, beginning with 
Advent, late ME. 4. The round ofthe seasons, 
late ME. 5. pi. Age (of a person) OE. b. 
Maturity ; old age (esp. in phr. in years « old, 
aged). Now arch, or poet. 1579. 6 . pi. Times; 
a spell of time, one's time or period of Hfe ME. 

b. Chiefly pi . A very long time, * ages ' 169a. 

1. He will last you some eight yen re Shaks. D, On 
the day y. on which he had received our Lord’s ser- 
vants into his house 1873. c. If he was not careful 
she could get him fifteen years tgox. d. A nurse of 
ninety years Tennyson. a. b. Cynic y. \ see Cynic 
•> 3.* Great y. (Gr. fsl yav ivc mvr6%), the period 
(variously reckoned) after which all the heavenly 
bodies were supposed to return to their original 
positions ; also called Platonic y. c. According to 
the Neptunian calendar, it is only thirty-six years 
since the creation of Adam 1870. 3. Dr. Pauli., 

gives the day and the month, without remembering 
to add the y. i86x. Y. <f Christ , of our Lord \ cf 
grace, a particular year of the Christian era (de- 
noted by a number following), b. The relative posi- 
tions which the boys of each y. had occupied in the 
school 1848. c. The first Sunday in Advent was not 
always the beginning of the liturgical y. 1B75. 4. 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing y. 

The varying y. with blade and sheaf Clothes 1 


clothes the 


Milt. 

re- 


nappy plains Tennyson. 5. Vane, young 
in yeares, but in saqe counsell old Milt. 6. The 
state of painting iu this country of late years H. Wal- 
pole. b. We live years of emotion in a few weeks 
Thackeray. 

Phrases. A y., every y ~,per annum. Y. after y., 
y. by y., from y. to y.. through a succession of 
years | every y. successively. Y. in (and) y. out, 
as each y. begins and until it ends* continually 
throughout the y. (and through successive yean). X. 
and day (Law), a period constituting a term for 
some purposes, in order to ensure the completion of a 
full y. 

Year-book (y>‘jbuk). 1588. L pL The 
books of reports of cases In the English law- 
courts published annually during several periods 
from the reign of Edw. II to that of Hen. VIII. 
a. A book published annually and containing 
the latest Information for the year ; an annual on 
its subject 171a 
Yearling (yVxlix]), sb. and a. 1465. [f. 

Year + -ling*.] A. sb. x. An animal a year 
old, or in its second year (esp. a sheep, calf, or 
foal), b. transf. The fleece of a y. sheep x888. 
a. A plant a year old ; spec, applied to hops of 
the previous year's growth 1849. B. adj. A 
year old ; in its second year ; of the previous 
year’s growth 1528, 

YeaT-long, a. 1813. [f. Year + Long 
‘.fora year.] Last- 


a . 1 ; cf. OE. giarlanges adv. 


. hours of hone and woe 1871. The year- 
phi loeophy and theology 1886. 


ing for a year ; lasting for years in succession ; 
occas., age-long. 

Through y. hour 
long alliance between pi 

Yearly (yWuli). a. [OE. glarlic ; see Year 
and -LT *.] fx. Of the year; belonging or re- 
lating to a year {rare) -x8xx. a. Ol or in each 
year ; happening, etc. , once a year ; annual OE. 

1. The v&rietie. . of the yearely seasons Purchas. 

Yea*rly, adv. [OE. glarllce ; see Year 
and -ly *. ] Every year, once a year, annually. 

He gave y. great sums in charity 17x5. 

Yearn (y5xn), 0. 1 [OE. (Northumb.) 
gioma , (Mercian) geoman, (WS.) giemau, re- 
lated to geom eager 1— Teut. *gsr- ; cL Gr. 
xalpetv to rejoice, L. hortari to cheer.] +1. 
trans. To long for -1568* ***** To have a 

longing 1 a* Const, inf. with to OE. b. Const. 
a her, for, f to, towards. Also absol. OE. +8 
Of hounds j To give tongue -1680. 4. To ex- 

press yearning or strong desire ; also trams, to 
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utter in an emotional voice 1816. 5. To be 

deeply moved, esp. with pity or tenderness 
1500. f8. trans. To move to compassion 

1641. 

a. a. The child yearned to beout of doors Dickens, 
b. His heart yearned after the damsel W. Irving. 4. 
The music, yearning like a God in pain Keats, The 
faces of thy ministers Yearned pale with bitter ecstasy 
Roaarrrr. The kind of voice.. In which.. actresses 
y. out passages from * TheCenci ' 1894. 5. Her bowalleg 
yerned vpon her eonne Bulb (Great) x Kings JiL 06. 
Her Heart yearns towards you Addison. 6. She 
laments Sir for it, that it would yarn your heart to see 
it Shaks. Hence Yearn sb. a yearning. Yea*rner. 
Yea*mftil a. mournful Yea*ming vbl. tb. x the 
action of the vb., an Instance of thief ffl. a. that 
yearns ; -ly adv. 

Yeam (yam), v 2 Chiefly Sc. and n.dial. late 
ME. [prob. dial vsr. of Earn w.*] a. intr. To 
coagulate, curdle, b. trans. To curdle (milk) | 
to make (cheese) of curdled milk. Hence 
Yea'mlng vbl. sb.* rennet. 

YeaT-old, a. and sb. 1539. A. adj. A year 
old. 1767. B. sb. A yearling 1539. 

Year's mind, ye&T-mind. [OE. glar- 
gemynd ; see Year and Mind sb.) The com- 
memoration of a deceased person by requiem 
services on the first or on each anniversary of 
his death or funeral 

The * Year's Mind 4 of her late Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria 190a. 

Yeast (yftt) ; formerly and now dial, yeat, 
sb. [OE. gist\ related to Gr. (lee I boil.] x. A 
yellowish substance produced by the propaga- 
tion of a fungus {Saccharomyces cerevuise ) as n 
froth {top or surface y.) or sediment {bottom, 
under , or sediment y.) during the alcoholic fer- 
mentation of malt worts and other saccharine 
fluids, and used in making beer, leavening bread, 
and medicinally, b. fig. m Leaven sb. a a. 
1760. a, transf. Foam or froth x6xx. 

1. b. The best of men have but a portion of good la 
them — a kind of spiritual y. Keats. 

attrib. and Comb. 1 y.-cake, y. drained and pressed 
for keeping \ also, a cake resembling a dough-cake | 
•plant, any plant of the genua Saccharomyces, esp. 
S. ctreviAm. Hence Yeaat v. intr. to ferment, to 
form froth (rare). 

Yeasty (yrstl), a. 1598. [f. prec. +-yL] 
x. Of, full of, or like yeast 1599. a. fig. In a 
ferment ; acting like leaven ; turbid and restless ; 
light and superficial 2598. 3. transf Frothy, 

foamy 1605. Hence Yea’mtily adv. Yea*ati- 
nesa. 

Yegg (y eK ). U.S. 1903. [Said to be a 
surname.] A burglar or safe-breaker. So Yc*gg- 


Yeld (yeld), a. (sb.). Se. and n. died. [Late 
OE. *gielde, gelde ; cf. Geld a. and n. 1 ] A, 
adj. 1. Of an animal : Barren ; that has missed 
having her young, or is not old enough to bear. 
9. Of cattle: Not yielding milk 2670. a • transf. 
Unproductive 1721. B. sb. A barren cow or 
ewe -, a hind that is not pregnant 1856. 

|| Yelek (ye*lek). 1836. [Turk.] A long 
vest worn by Turkish women. 

Yelk s see Yolk. 

Yell (yel), sb. late ME. [f. next.] An act 
of yelling ; a sharp loud outcry, b. U.S. The 
distinctive cheer used by the students of aay 
particular college. 1889. 

Once or twice the Indian y. was given X84X. 

Yell, v. [OE. f Anglian) gel/an, (WS.) 
giellan , related to gatan Gale v. 1 ] 1. intr. To 
utter a loud strident cry, esp. from some strong 
or sudden emotion, as rage, horror, or agony 
ME. b. Of some birds and beasts t To emit 
a strident cry, either as their natural utterance 
or when hurt or from rage OE. a. trans. To 
utter with a yell ME. 

x. She yelled out on seeing him Scott, h. The 
Dogges duly. Shaks. a Yelung their uncouth dirge 
Byron. 

Yelloch (ye*loY), sb. and 0. Sc. 1513, 
[app. t prec.] — Yell sb. and v. 

Yellow (ye’laa), «. and sb. [OE. geolu , -# 
OTeut. *gelwo- : — Indo-Eur. *ghehm- (cf. L. 
helvus and GOLD jA).] A. adj, x. Of the colon* 
of gold, butter, yolk of egg, etc. ; constituting 
the most luminous primary colour, occurring m 
the spectrum between green and orange, b. Ol 
the complexion in age or disease ; also 14 the 
colour of faded leaves, ripe corn, or old paper) 
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Hence alius, OE. c. Having a natural! v yellow 
skin or complexion, as the people of the Mongo- 
lian races ; hence « Mongolian A. a. 1834. d. 
Applied to naval captains retired as rearadmirals 
in H.M. Fleet without being attached to a par- 
ticular squadron (red, white, or blue) 1788. e. 
transf. Dressed in yellow 1848. fa. fig. J ealous 
-1858. g. Applied to newspapers (or writers of 
newspaper articles) of a recklessly or unscrupu- 
lously sensational character (orig. U.S. : front 
a picture in the New York Worlds 1895, with the 
centra] figure in a yellow dress) 1898! 

s. This Pardoner hadde beer as yelow 
Chaucer, b. Mach. v. iii. S3, c. The y. Peril, a 
supposed danger of a destructive invasion of Europe 
by Asiatic peoples, a Your y. humour interprets 
this to be too much familiarity 1665. Pbr. t To 
wear y. host or stockings , to be jealous, b. Craven, 
cowardly 2896. 

B. sb. 1. The colour described in A. 1, or a 
pigment, fabric, or stuff of this colour ME, b. 
With qualifying words, denoting shades of 
the colour, as brass-, primrose -, sulphury ., 
or various pigments and dyes, as aniline \ 
Naples y., etc., for which see the first element 
153a. a. A yellow object, substance, part, etc. , 
as the yolk of an egg, sulphur, a kind of tur- 
nip, etc. 1738. b. A particular yellow species 
or variety of bird, butterfly, or moth 18x6. 8* 

A member of a yellow race, a Mongolian. Only 
pi. 1808. 4. As the colour of a party badge ; 

nence transf a member of a party whose colour 
is yellow 1755. 5. A * yellow * newspaper (see 

A. 3) 1898. 0 . In specialized uses of the pi. in 
sing, sense: a. ( The) yellows, jaundice, esp. in 
beasts 1561. +b. ( The) yellows, jealousy -1638. 

c. (The) yellows , a disease of wheat or of peach- 
trees (peach-yellows) 1771. <L Yellows , a name 
for certain plants yielding a yellow dye, as 
Genista tinctoria and Reseda luteola ; dial., the 
yellow-flowered wild mustard and the wild cab- 
bage i6ox, 

x. Elms, whose fallen leaves have made the road one 
y. 1834. C. Cowardice ; meanness (cf. A. a b) 1896. 

Collocations and Combs, t y. admiral (see A. x d) 1 
•nramer, see Yellow-hammex; y. atrophy, atro- 
phy and y. discoloration of the liver with jaundice ; 
•back, a cheap y.-backed (esp. French) novel ; y. 


bark, any kind of Peruvian bark of a y. colour 1 
-beak - Bei [AN : -belly, a frog t transf, a native of 
the fenx ; a kind of tortoise, or its shell; western 


U.S. a Mexican or half-caste ; any of various fishes 
having the underpays y. ; y. berries, the fruit of 
Rhamnus infectorius and other species, yielding a y. 
die ; -bill, any of various birds with a y. bill, as the 
Amer. scoter 1 -bird, any of several birds having y. 
plumage : now esp. the N. Amer. goldfinch, Ckryso- 
mitris {Spinas, Car due lit) tristis , and the N. Amer. 
summer warbler (summer y.d>ir<£), Dsndreeca nstiva ; 
-boy (slang 1 now rare or Obs .), a gold coin, a guinea 
or sovereign } y. cartilage, A nat. cartilage contain- 
Ing y. fibres 1 -cup, a buttercup; y. deal, the wood 
of the Scotch fir, Pinas sylvestris ; y. 


T „ „ . earth, a yel 

lowish clay, coloured by iron, used as a pigment ; y. 
fever, a highly fatal infectious febrile disease of hot 
climates, characterised by vomiting, constipation, 
jaundice, etc.; y. fibre, Anal, one of the elastic 
fibres of a y. colour occurring in certain tissues ; -fin, 
any of various fishes with y. fins ; -fish, any of various 
fishes with y. coloration j now esp. a species of rock- 
trout, Pleurogrammus (Hexagrammus) monoptery - 
gins, of the coast of Alaska; y. flag, one displayed 
on a ship as a signal of infectious disease or quaran- 
tine ; T. George (see Georoe 1 1 . a) ; y. gum, jaundice 
in infants, characterised by yellowness of the gums ; y. 

J ack slang my. fiver ; -Jacket, U.S. ceUoo. a wasp or 
lornet ; y. metal, an alloy of two parts of copper and 
one of sine, used for sheathing vessels ; y. ore, copper 
pyrites ; -pate, the yellow-hammer ; V. peril (see A. 
x c) ; y. plague, jaundice 1 ye’Uowplueh, plash of a 

L colour, as worn by footmen ; hence transf. Joe., a 
>tman ; y. press (see A. 3) ; -rattle (tee Ratti.e sb. I. 
3 a) 1 -root, (the root of) two N. Amer. ranunculaceous 
plants, Hydrastis canadensis ( Canadian y.-root or 
golden seal) and Xanthorrhiza mpRfolim (shrub y.- 
root), yielding y. dyes, and used as tonics ; Y. Sally, 
a species of stone-fly used as a bait by anglers ; yel- 
loweeed, Lepidium emmp e s t r e. mitbridate mustard 
(pepperwort) I y- eickneea. Jaundice; y. soap, 
e common soap made of tallow, rosin, and soda 1 
y. spot, A nat. a yellowish circular depression in the 
middle of the retina, being the region of most distinct 
vision 1 yellowtail. (s) any of various fishes, chiefly 
of N. America and Australasia as species of Serviola, 
Curmnx, and Latris\ ( 6 ) collector's name fora species 
of moth, also called gold-tail % j . ware, y. earthen- 
ware or stoneware; -Weed, (a) dial, dyer’s- weed, 
Reseda luteola 1 (£> common ragwort, Senecio Jaco- 
bma\ (p) 17 *S. various species of golden-rod (SoR- 
dago)4 -wood, any of various trees sad shrubs having 
j. wood, or the wood of any of theee; -wort, y. ceo- 
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taury. Hence Ye*tlow-ly (rare) adv^ -ness. Ye*l- 
lowy a . ■ Yellowish. 

Ye-llow, v. OE. [fi Yellow o.] i. intr. 
To become yellow, g. trans. To make yellow 
1598. b. Naut. colloq . To make a * yellow ad- 
miral ' of (see Yellow A. x d) 1747. 

Yellow dog, U.S. 184a x, A mongrel 
dog or cur, of a yellow or yellowish colour, a 
fig. A person or thing of no account or of a low 
type 1903. b. at t rib . ; applied spec, to organi- 
zations, etc. opposed to trade-unionism 190a. 
Ye*llow-ha:mmer, -ammer. 1556. Also 
Ye*llow ham 1544, now dial. [The earliest 
recorded form, yelambre, is prob. f. Yellow a . 
+ OE. amore (otner, enter, emser) an unidenti- 
fied bird ; the origin and identity of the forms 
ham, hamer, - ere are uncertain.] A species of 
bunting, Emberiza citrinella, with yellow head, 
throat, and under parts, b. U.S. The golden- 
winged woodpecker, Colaptes auratus 1857. 

Ye llowish, a. lateME. [-ishL] Somewhat 
yellow. Hence Yellowiahneas. 

Yelm (yelm), sb. dial. [OE .giclm handful, 
sheaf.] A bundle of straw laid straight for 
thatching. Yelm v . (dial.) trans. and intr. 
Yelp (yelp), sb. [OE. gulp vainglory; cf. 
rext.T +1. Boasting, -late ME. a. A dog’s 
shrili'Wrk of excitement or distress 150a 
s. t’-ansf. How is it that we hear the loudest yelps 
for liberty among the drivers of negroes? Johnson. 

Yelp (yelp), v. [OE. gielpan : — *galpjan ] 
+1. To boast -late ME. -fa. To cry aloud ; 
to sing shrilly -1549. 8. intr . To utter a yelp 

or yelps 1553. 4. fig. To complain, whine 

1706. 5. trans. To express yelpingly 1654. 

Hence Ye'lping vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

Yelper (ye'lpax). ME. [f. prec. + -er L] 
fx. A boaster. ME. only. a. An animal or per- 
son that yelps ; e. g. a whelp, the avocet (local), 
a young partridge 1673. b. slang . A town-crier 
1735. 8- contempt . A speaker or writer whose 

utterance is compared to a dog’s yelp 1673. 

3. In the house of commons he was the terror of that 
species of orators called the Yelpers Scott. 

Yelt (yelt). dial. [Late OE. gilts : — *ga/t- 
Jon-. Cf. Gilt jJ.*] A young sow. 

|| Yen (yen). 1875. [Japanese, ad. Chin .yuan 
round, dollar.] A gold or silver coin, the mone- 
tary unit of Japan since 1871, formerly of about 
the value of the (J.S. dollar, now of about two 
shillings. Also collect, as pi. 

Yengoes (ye’rjgfz), pi. 1819. Stated to be 
a N. Amer. Indian corruption of English, ap- 
plied to the people of New England. 

Yeoman (yoa*mfin). PI. yeomen (y*rm«n). 
[ME. joman, jeman, etc., prob. reduced forms 
of jongman « youngman servant, attendant, f. 
Young a. + Man sb.] x. A servant or attendant 
in a royal or noble household, usu. ranking be- 
tween a sergeant and a groom or between a 
squire and a page. b. An attendant or assis- 
tant to an official, etc. lateME. c. Yeoman ('s) 
service, good, efficient, or useful service 160a. 

With of( or for), in official titles, as y. of the 
cellar, revels , robes , wardrobe, y. for the house- 
hold ME. ; also in burlesque titles, as y. of the 
cord, hangman 1640. b. Y. of the Guard , a 
member of the sovereign’s body-guard, insti- 
tuted At the accession of Henry VII 1485. Y. 
extraordinary (of the Guard), any of the warders 
of the Tower 155a. c. In the British and VJS. 
navies, an inferior officer in charge of stores, as 
y. of the signals, engineer* sy. 2669. 3. Apposi- 
tive in the titles of various attendants and 
officials, as y. bedel , farrier , pricker , usher, late 
ME. 4. A man owning and cultivating a small 
estate ; a freeholder under the rank of gentle- 
man ; loosely, a countryman of respectable stand- 
ing, a farmer, late ME. 5. A yeoman (u in 4) 
serving as a (foot) soldier. Now arch, or Hist. 
late ME. b. spec. A member of the (Imperial) 
Yeomanry (see Yeomanry a) 1798. 

1. Kny?t, squiere, gomon ft page 1400. The kyng 
callyd vpon hys knyghtes squyers and yemen Malory. 
b The senior Sheriffs y. read Her Majesty's writ 
1661. c. I once did hold It ..A base n etse to write fairs; 

. . but Sir now, It did me Yeomans sendee Shaks. e. 
William Pratte. Yoman for the King's mouth 1455* 
Extraordinary Y. 1 see Beereateb a. 3. The Yeomen 
Ushers of Devotion Milt, 4. Yeomen t which words 
now signifieth among vs, a man well at ease and 
hauing bonestlie to liu* and yet not a gentleman 1577. 
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My father was a Yoman, and had no landea of Ms 
owna,oniye he had a farms Latimer. Those only who 
rent . . are, properly spettking, farmers. Those who till 
their own land are yeomen. Cobbett. 

Yeomaaly (y^'minli), a. 1576. [f. prec. 
4 - -ly l . ] x. Having the rank or the character of 
a yeoman, a. Of, characteristic of, or befitting 
a jeoraan ; sturdy ; homely i6a& 
Yeo*manly, adv. ME. [£. as prec. + -ly *.] 
In a yeomanly manner. 

Wei koude he dresse his takel yemanly Chaucer. 

Yeomanry (y^u*m&nri). lateME. [f. Y eo- 
man + -ry.] x. The body of small landed pro- 

f irietors ; yeomen collectively, b. Hist. The 
reemen of a livery company 1497. a. A British 
volunteer cavalry force first embodied in 1794 
and consisting chiefly of men of the yeomanry 
class or status 1794. 

Imperial Y., a corps recruited for service in the 
South African war (ispp-xyoa) from the y„ the volun- 
teers, and civilians) the title was subsequently ex- 
tended to the original y. and was retained till 1908. 

Yeowoman(y<?M wu:mAn\ PI. yeowomen 
(-wbmfin). 185a. [After Yeoman.] A woman 
having the rank or position of a yeoman. 

Yep, dial. (esp. U.S.) pron. of Yes. Cf. 
Nope *. 

•yer, suffix, van of -ier, esp. after w, as 

benvyer , lawyer, sawyer. 

|| Yerba-mat 6 (ya-ibfi mse'te\ Also simply 
verba (yerva). 18 x8. [Sp. yerba herb + mats 
MATfi.J - Mat^ a. 

I) Yercttm (y 5 ’ik£im). i8a6. [Tamil.] Either 
of two East Indian shrubs, Calotropis gigantea 
and C. procera, or the fibre of their bark, used 
medicinally. 

Yerk, yark (ySxk, yaxk), v. Now Sc. and 
dial, finite ME. yerk ; origin obsc.] x. In 
shoe-making: intr. To draw stitches tight, to 
twitch ; trans. to sew (leather, etc. ) thus. a. 
trans To strike smartly, esp. with a rod or whip 
1530. b. To crack fa whip) 1566. 3 .fig. To 
lash, beat (as with sharp words or treatment) 
1593- b. intr. To carp at 1621. 4. trans. To 

push or pull suddenly; to jerk 1568. 5. To 

fling out (the heels, etc.), intr. to lash or 
strike out with the heels, to kick 156c;. 

1. Hi« hands and feet are yerked as tight as cords 
can be drawn Scott, a. Like as the carter . yerketh 
his horsse with the whyp Covitroale. 3. Aye, Satan I 
doe* that y. ye? Keats. 5. Their wounded steeds.. 
Yerke out their armed heeles at their dead masters 
Shaks. Hence Yerk, yark, sb . a smart blow; a 
horse’s kick ; a jerk 1509- 

Yerva s see Yerba. 

Ye® (yes), adv. (sb.\ [OE. Nse, glse, ffist, 
pointing to early WS. *gtese\ — reasi , prob. 1 . 
Ha Yea + si, 3 sing. pres. subj. of Non to be.] 
A word used to express an affirmative reply to 
a question, statement, command, etc. A. adv . 
x . In answer to a question not involving a nega- 
tive ; m, * It is so’. (Formerly usu. more em- 
phatic than yea or uye ; in later use taking the 
place of these.) g. a. In answer to a question 
involving a negative. (Formerly regularly used 
thus, and as in b, in distinction from yea ; the 
distinction became obsolete soon alter 1600 
(but is retained in the 1611 transl. of the Bible), 
and since then yer has been the ordinary affirma- 
tive particle in reply to any question positive 
or negative.) OE. b. In contradiction of or 
opposition to a negative statement expressed 
or implied, or a negative command or request. 
(Now usu. accompanied by a short asseverative 
phr. echoing the preceding statement.) ME. 
8* Expressing assent to a command, request, 
proposal, or summons ME. b. Expressing 
assent to a statement or implication, late ME 
c. In iron, assent, or conceding something as true 
hut irrelevant or immaterial ; often Yes, but or 
impatiently Yes, yes 1596. d. (Usu. interrog.) 
Inviting a speaker to repeat, confirm, or amplify 
what he has said, or expressing provisional 
acceptance of a statement 184a. 4. Used to 

emphasize or strengthen the speaker’s own pre- 
ceding statement 1598. t O yes : see Ovsz. 

x. panns b* kyng com, and be pope axede of hyua 
rif be hadde i-holde hix olh . . pe kyng . . scide 1 al at 
pe fulls* Tbevisa. Te say y^ to assent, comply; 
spec, to accept a proposal of marriage. Yes mud He, 
a round gams, in which questions are asked which 
must be answered only by one of these words, a 
Myn hertes greef, mots I not wepef O yls. 1400. tk 
K no west hym ought f Lmmmunt. Ybo, dame, parde. 
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Ralsoun. Nay, nay. Lmmmunt. Yhis, 1 # 1400. 3. c. 
Jew ... May I apaaka with Anthonie! Mm, If it 

t lease you to dine with vs. Yaa. to amall porke. 

HAica. 'It waa the best butter. ..‘Yea, but aome 
crumba must have got in as well.' * L. Carroll d. 
My landlady's daughter. . Saya * Yea?’ when you tell 
her anything. O, W. Holmes. 4. * The race of Der- 
niid, whose children murdered— yea , she added, with 
a wild shriek, ' murdered your mother's fathers ' Scott. 

B. sb. (PI. yes' s t yeses.) An utterance of the 
word ' yes ' ; an affirmative reply, or expression 
of assent 171a. Yea v . intr. to say ' yes * 185*0. 

attrib. Yea-man ( C/.S. i/aw), a person who agrees 
with everything that is said to him. 

Yester (ye*stw),a. poet. 1577. [The first 
element of yesterday, etc. treated as a separate 
word.] Of yesterday. 

Yester-, in comb, or as prefix — immedi- 
ately preceding the present, last; in y. -after- 
noon t -age , - noon , ’■week ; Yestkreve, etc. 
Yesterday (ycstaidfi, -di), adv. and sb. 
[OE. geos Iran, gystran dxg 5 the first element, 
which was used in the other Tcut. languages 
without day, has the form of a comp. *ghistr -, 
*ghjestr~, of Indo-eur. *gbjes ; cf. Skr. hyds, Gr. 

L. fieri yesterday.] A. adv. 1. On the 
day immediately preceding the present day. 
Also, in reported speech, on the day before, 
a. trunsf. Not long ago, recently, late ME. 

1. He.. was to dine, as y., with the Frasers Jane 
Austkm. a. Towns that y. were hamlets 1856. Provb. 
phr. Not bomy., too old to be gulled. 

B. sb. i. The day next before this, also pi. 
past days OE. a. transf. Time not long past, 
late ME. 3. attrib. with times of the day : y. 
afternoon , evening, morning, night , noon sbs. or 
advs. 1654. 

1. Did you receive my yesterday's noteT Byron. r. 
Lo, all our pomp of y. Is one with Nineveh and 
Tyre I Kipling. So Yeatere've adv. and sb. {poet.) 
1603 «= y, evening. Ye«ter-e*ven, -e'en (.fn) arch. 
and dial, late ME. Yeater-e* veiling adv. and sb. 
arch. 1715 (in) the evening of y. xestermo'rn 
adv. and sb. {Poet.) 170a. xester-mo*rning adv. 
and sb. {arch, and dial.) (in) the morning of y. 1654. 
Yesternight (yestainoi’t), adv. and sb 
Chiefly dial . and arch. [OE., f. gystran (see 
Yesterday) + niht Night sb.] A. adv. On the 
night of yesterday, last night. B. sb. The night 
last past 1513. 

Yester-year (yestejyT»*j). 1870. [Coined 
by D. G. Rossetti to render F. antan (Villon).] 
I>ast year. 

Yestreen (yestrPn), adv. and sb. Chiefly 
Sc. and poet, late ME. [MSc. jyst rewin — 
Irstir- Yester- + twin Even sb. In the 16th c. 
contr. to )istrene ; taken up by English writers 
in the 18th c.] A. adv. On the evening of 
yesterday. B. sb. Yesterday evening 1816. 

Yet, v. dial. [OE. riot an] To pour, shed ; 
to cast (metal, a metal object). 

Yet (yet), adv . and conj. [OE. giet{a of 
obsc. origin.] A., adv. x. In addition, or in con- 
tinuation; besides; moreover. With numerals, 
etc. — ' more’, asy. a,y. one — ‘another’, 'one 
more Now arch. exc. with again or once more. 
b. Used to strengthen a comparative: Even, 
still OE. c. Emphasising non nor y . ■* and 
also not ME. a. Temporal uses : a. Now (or 
then) as before ; still OE. b. Followed by an 
Inf. referring to the future, and thus implying 
incompleteness 1659. c. Up to this (or that] 
time; thus far; with a superlative, only, etc., 
— at any time up to now (or then) OE. d. By 
this (or that) time, so soon as this (or that). 
Usu. m questions to which the negative answer 
would bo not y. ME e. Ere yet , before the 
coming of the time when. arch. 1643. f. Not or 
never yet, not by this (or that) time, not up to 
now (or then) . implying the possibility of sub- 
sequent change OE. g. With neg. following. 
Obs. or arch . exc. when preceded by even or as. 
OE. h. At some future time ; hereafter ; be- 
fore all is over ; after all, even now OE. 1. Even 
now (though not till now) ; sometimes implying 
1 while thertl it still time' OE. J. Henceforth 
(or thenceforth). Usu., now only, with words 
denoting time; often replaceable by ' to come’. 
US. k. Asy„ hitherto, up to this time, late ME. 
s. Yet once more.O ye Laurels.. I com to pluck your 
Berrios Milt. b. I purpose to dive y. more deeply into 
the depth of my Text iM. c. I . . founde noo route in 
this man.. No nor jett H erode Tinimle Luke juni. 
15. a. a. While her Beauty was y. In aH its Height and 
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Bloom Addison. Till you have finish'd these that are 
y.unprinted Pope. c. This is the queerest tiling y. 1 
Scott. d. Haue you enquir'd y. who pick'd my 
Pocket f Shaks. e. Ere y. from Orleans to the war 
we went Southry. f. The tyme of fyggea was not y. 
Bible (Great) Mark. xi. 13. g. Even y. not quite 
finished Moors, h. He sees that he may y. be happy 
Golosm. 1 . Cum 3ytt, and thou schalt fynde Myne 
endlys mercy and grace Skelton, j. There are yet 
xl. da yes, and then sbal Niniue be ouerthrowen Cover- 
dale Jonah iiL 4. k. I failled neuere of my trouthe 
as yit Chaucer. As yet the Duke professed himself 
m member of the Anglican Church Macaulay. 

B. conj . adv. or conj. For all that, neverthe- 
less, but. Sometimes preceded by and or but ; 
sometimes strengthened by nevertheless, etc. ; 
often correlative to though, etc. ME. 

Oftymes w« doo many tbynges that we wene it be 
for the best & y. peraduenture bit torneth to the werst 
Malory. Though his belief be true, y. the very truth 
he holds, becomes his heresie Milt. The splendid y. 
useless imagery Scott. 

Yew (yfl). [OE. iw, low \ — OTeut. *Thwot, 
+<gwoe."] i. A tree of the genus Taxus, esp. 
the common y. of Europe and Asia, T. toccata , 
haying heavy coniferous elastic wood, dark 
foliage, anti red berries; often planted in church- 
yards, and associated with mourning, b. The 
wood of this tree, esp. as the material of bows, 
late ME. c. Branches or sprigs of the tree, 
esp. as signs of mourning X450. 9. A bow of 

yew-wood 1598. 

1. Beneath a Bow’r for sorrow made, ..Of the black 
Yew's unlucky green Cowley. b. Ewe of all other 
tbynges, is that, wherof perfite shootyng woulde 
haue a bowe made Ascham. c. Myshrowd of white, 
stuck all with Ew Shaks. a. To send the arrow from 
the twanging Y. Prior, attrib. y.-tree. late ME. 
Hjsnce Yewen a. {arch.) of y.-wood or y.»trees 2563. 

Now Sc. and 
tiscian , of imitative 
origin.!" +x. intr. To sob -1629. 9. To hiccup, 
late ME. 3. irons. To belch forth, late ME. 
So Yex, yesk sb. fa sob ; a hiccup or the hic- 
cups. 

Yezidi, -dee (yezids). 1818. [Of disputed 
origin.] One of a religious sect found in Kur- 
distan, Armenia, and the Caucasus, which, 
while believing in a Supreme God, regards the 
Devil with reverential fear. 

+Yfere, adv . ME. [prob. a predlc. use of 
pi. of yfere sb., OE. gefira companion, f. faran 
to go ; sec Y-.J In company, together. 

O goodly golden chaine, wherewith yfere The ver- 
tues linked are in louely wiza Spenser. 

Yggdrasil (i-gdrAsil). [ON. yg(g)drasill 
(app. f. Yggr, name of Odin + dr a sill horse).] 
Myth . In later Scand. mythology, the great tree 
whose branches and roots extend through the 
universe and support it. 

Yiddish (yi*dif), sb. (a.) 1886. [Angliciza- 
tion of G.jUdisch (drutsch) Jewish (-German).! 
The language used by Jews in Europe ana 
America, consisting mainly of German (orig. 
from the Middle Rhine area) with admixture of 
Balto-Slavic or Hebrew words, and written in 
Hebrew characters. So Yid U.S, slang., a J ew. 
Yi'ddlaher, a y.-speaking J ew. 

Yield (yild), sb. [In senses 1, a, OE. gield 
payment, f. stem of OTeut. *gel 6 an ; in 3, f. 
Yield t/.] tx. Payment, a sum paid or exacted 
-158a. tb. Payment for loss or injury, com- 
pensation -1500. a. Recompense ; retribution. 
ME. only. 3- The action of yielding crops or 
other products ; esp. produce ; amount of pro- 
duce X440. b. The amount obtained from an 


xi once x o w en a. (arc ft.) ol y.-wooc 

Yex (yeks), yesk (yesk), v. 
dial. [OE. geocsian , giscian 


vp 

of the old 

1563. 

Yield (yild), v . [A Com. Tent. str. vb. ; OE. 
(WS.) guidon, (Anglian) geldan (geald, guidon, 
golden) OTeut. *geldan ; ult. etym. obsc.] 
f 1. To give in payment, render as due f money, 
a debt, tribute, etc.) -165a. 9. To give (service, 
obedience, thanks, etc.) as due or of right, or as 
demanded or required. Now somewhat arch. 
OE. t8. To repay ; to restore -155a. +4- To 
give in return for something received, to render, 
return (a benefit, Injury, etc.) -1586. 5. Tore- 
turn (an answer, greeting, or the like). Now 
only, to vouchsafe (an assent) to. ME. +6. 
With personal obj. (orig. dat ; occas. with to) s 
To reward, requite, repay. Now arch* OE. 7. 
To give forth from its own substance by a 
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natural proofs or in return for cultivation or 
labour ; to produce, bear, put forth (fruit, seed, 
minerals, vegetation, etc.) Now chiefly arch, or 
poet. ME. b. To furnish (a produce of so much) 
ME. c. absol. To bear produce ME. 8. fa. 
To deliver, present, offer -1807. b. To give as 
a favour; to grant, accord ME. e. To give 
forth, emit, discharge. Obs. exc. as a weakened 
use of other senses. X450. 9. To supply for use, 
furnish, afford 1548. b. To give nse to, occa- 
sion (a state or feeling). Now rare. 1576. c. 
To produce as profit, bring In 1573. 10. To 

give up, hand over, surrender, relinquish fa 
place, possession, advantage, opinion, point). 
arch, or poet. ME. b. Toy. up the ghost, lift , 
etc., to aie ME. x x. refi. To give oneself up, 
surrender, submit, as to a conqueror. Now rare. 
ME. x 9. intr. To give oneself up, surrender, 
submit (as overcome in fight) ME. b. To give 
way, be subjected, submit 1576. c. To be in- 
ferior to. Now rare. 1604. 13. To comply, 

give consent to persuasion, entreaty, etc. ; to 
comply, submit 1500. +b. To consent (to do 

something, that something should be done, etc.) 
-1814. 14. trans. To admit, confess ; to. with 

compl. adj. or adj. phr. -1744. +b. with clause 
or acc. and Inf. -1703. c. with simple obj. 
Now rare. 1571. 15. intr. To give way under 

some natural or mechanical force, so as to col- 
lapse, bend, stretch, crack, etc. 1559. b. To 
submit to some physical actibn or agent (e. g. 
pressure, friction, heat) so as to be affected by 
It 1794. 

3. Yetd eftesones a thing® receiued, or taken ijsa. 
4. It with kinds nevere 8 tod A man to yelden evil for 
good Gower. 6. Tend me to night two hourea, I 
aske no more. And the Goda yeeld you for't Shaks. 

& For want of seede, land veeldeth weede 1573. 

To y. him loue she doth deny Sfenbkr. The I" 


t King 


yielded the citizens the right of justice 2874. 9. The 

narrow valley.. yielded fresh pasturage W. Irvino. 
b. Curved forms and winding movements y. of them- 
selves a certain satisfaction 1855. 20. The besieged 

did yeeld the place to the Queene 1617. Constantius, 
yielding to fear what he denied to Justice Newman. 
b. He. .yeelded vp the ghost, and was gathered vnto 
his people Gen. xlix. 33. 1 1 . 1 velde my self prisoner to 
you 2560. is. England shall couch downe in fearc, 
and yeeld Shaks. b. The night has yielded to the 
morn Scott, c. Their mutton yields to ours Swift. 
23. I haue yeelded vnto those my freindes which 
pressed me in the matter Hakluyt, b. How hast 
thou yeelded to transgress The strict forbiddanceT 
Milt. 14. a. Jeldynge him self gylty, and cryenge 
him mercy 1400. 

Comb. : y. -capacity, capacity for producing 1 
•point, the degree of force at which a particular sub- 
stance, etc. begins to yield (see 15). Hence Yie'Ider, 
one who or that which yields or produces, now esp. 
with qualifying word referring to the amount or qua* 
lity of the produce. 

Yielding, ppl. a. ME. [f. prcc. + -ino *.] 
tx. Indebted. ME. only. +9. Productive, fer- 
tile -1777. 3. Submissive, compliant, unresisting 
1578. 4. Not rigid, giving w^y to pressure or 

other physical force 1577. Hence Yieldingly 
adv., 


Yike (y*lV). sb. 1891. [Echoic.J An imita- 
tion of the cry of the woodpecker. So Yike v. 
1889. 

Yill, Sc. var. of Ale. 

Ylte (yait). dial. x8ia. [Obscure.] The 
yellow-hammer. 

-yl (il, ail), a terminal element of chemical 
terms, ad. F. -yle, f. Gr. Chij wood, substance, 
used for ( chemical principle, radical 1 1 is used 
in forming the names of radicals compounded of 
two or three elements in various atomic propor- 
tions, which behave in combination like simple 
elements and are the constant bases of senes 
of compounds ; the majority are compounds of 
carbon and hydrogen, either alone, as amyl % 
ethyl , or with oxygen, as acetyl. 

Ylang-ylang (riseq *876. [Taga- 

log dlangklang] A Malaysian tree (Canangfitm 
odoratum) with fragrant greenish-yellow Bow- 
ers ; hence, the perfume distilled from these. 

Yo (yJh), int. late ME. An exclamation 
of incitement, warning, eta In nautical nse — 
Yoho. 

Yod (ypd, yjbd). 1735. X. The name of the 
tenth letter in the Hebrew alphabet a. Philol. 
The consonantal i am (y), the front voiced open 
consonant, denoted In prehistoric forma by/ 


0 (Get. Kiln), f (Fr. p*«). Q (Ger. M«U«r). i (Fr.dwne). f (cwrl). c (e») (th/re), j (!>)(»*»). f(Fr. fane). 9 (Or, ton, «mh). 



YODE 

+Yode, y®de s v. ME. [Eariy ME. geode, 
}ede, var. of eade, ede (OE dock).] Past tense of 
Go v. -i8o8. 

So forth they yode, and forward softly paced S»n 
B aa. In other pace than forth he yode, Returned 
Lord Marmion Scott. 

Yodel (v0n*del),v. Also jodel. 183a [ad. 
G. jo del*, t intr. To sing or warble with inter- 
change of falsetto and the natural voice, in the 
manner of Swiss and Tyrolese mountaineers, 
b. tram . To utter (a song, refrain) thus. Hence 
Yo'del* jo'del sb. a melody or musical phrase 
sung thus. Yo*del(l)er. 

H Yoga (yfffgft). 1800. [Hind., SVr.yoga lit. 
union, Yokb.J In Hindu philosophy, union with 
the Supreme Spirit ; a system of ascetic practice, 
abstract meditation, and mental concentration 
pursued as a method of obtaining this. 

Yog'll (ypgt V07). Also Jok, etc. ME. 
[Origin doubtful; see N.E.D.] The name of 
the ME. letter j ; see G, Y. 

|| Yogi (yff«*gi). 1619. [Hind. yogf t f. 
Yoga.] An Indian devotee practising Yoga, 
So Yo'glsm, Yo‘geeiam, the system of yoga. 

|| Yogurt (y^a gusjt). 1605. [Turkish yfc 
ghurt.] A sour fermented liquor made from milk 
In Turkey and other countries of the Levant. 
Yo-heave-ho (ytfa’hf'vh*®*), tnt. (sb.), 
Also yeo-. 1803. [See Yo int. and Heave 
ho. | A sailor's accompaniment to hauling and 
heaving motions. 

Yohrmbenine, Yohi*mbine. 1898. [See 
del and -ink *.] Chem. Either of two colourless 
alkaloids obtained from the bark and leaves of 
a W. African tree, the yohimbi. 

Yoho, yo-ho (yJhJu-V int. 1769. [See 
Yo int.y Ho *«/. 8 ] An exclamation (orig. Naut.) 
used to call attention ; also occas. used like Yo- 
heave-ho. Hence Yoho* v. intr, to shout 
‘ yoho I ’ 

Yoi, int. r8a6. A huntsman's cry to en- 
courage the hounds. 

Yoicka (yoiks), int. 1774. [app. related 
to Hykb int. {hike hallow. Ay he a Bnvmont, 
Turbervile).] A fox-hunting cry urging on the 
hounds ; also gen. as an exclam, of excitement 
or exultation. Hence Yoicka, yolck v. int . to 
cry * y. ; tram, to urge on with this cry. 
lYojan (yffu'dxfin), yojana (yja*d£&ni). 
India • 1784. [Hindi ydjan y Skr. ydjana 

yoking, distance travelled at one time without 
unyoking, i vdga; see next.] A measure of 
distance, varying locally from about four to ten 
miles. 

Yoke (yjek), sb. [Com/Teut. ; OE. geoc, 
corresp. to L. jugum , Gr. (vy6r t Skr. yugdm 
: — Indo-Eur. +jugdm ; cf. Skr. yuf Gr. (ciryvi /vcu. 
L. iungert to yoke, join, Skr. ydga Yoga.j 
1. A contrivance by which two oxen or other 
beasts are coupled together for drawing a plough 
or vehicle; usu. a curved bar of wood fitted 
with 4 bows ' or hoops at each end which are 
passed round the beasts' necks, and having an 
attachment in the middle for the trace or chain 
OE b. A similar appliance anciently placed 
on the neck of a captive or conquered enemy ; 
a symbol of this, consisting of three spears 
arranged as an arch beneath which vanquished 
enemies were forced to pass by the ancient Ro- 
mans and others OE a. A wooden frame fixed 
on an animal's neck to prevent it from breaking 
through or leaping over a hedge, fence, etc. 
<573- 8- A frame fitted to the neck and shoul- 

ders of a person far carrying a pair of pails, 
b as ke ts , etc. x6i8. b. A part of a garment, 
made to fit the shoulders (or the hips), and 
supporting the depending parts 1883. 4, Ap- 

plied to various objects resembling the yoke of 
a plough, late ME h. Naut. A board or bar 
fixed transversely to the head of the rudder, 
and having two ropes {y. -lines) attached for 
steering 1625. 5. transf. A pair of animals, 

esp. oxen, that are or may be coupled by a yoke 
(in this sense the pL after a numeral Is freq. 
yoke) OE 6, A quarter of a Staling, about 50 
or 60 acres: hence, later applied vaguely to small 
manors OE 7. jig. or In fig. phrases denoting 
servitude, suMedfon, restraint, etc. OE b. Co- 
operation, union ; the marriage bond, laic ME 
1. la time the aaoage Bull doth bsfcre the yoafee 
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Shaks. b. His army was rooted, and passed under 
the y. 1875. a. I have.. seen a number of hene all 
wearing yokes 1886. 3. The speaker, who had been 

carrying a pair of pails on a y. Hardy. 5. A deep 
well whence they draw water, with a wheel turned 
round by a y. of Hulls 1660. A M. yock oxen Covan* 
calk Yob xtiL is. (A.V. a thousand yoke of oxen.) 

2 . He brouVe alls )?e kynges hat were nyh hym under 
ij» 30k TaaviSA. b. We haue byn ioyned togyther 
with the y. of holy matrimonie 1555. 

Comb. : y.-bana, a band for fastening the y. to the 
pole 1 -elm, the hornbeam, the wood of which is used 
for yokes; ‘follow, a person * yoked 1 or associated 
with another) a fellow- worker, spec, a husband or 
wife, spouse; -mate (now rare J, a y.-fellow. 

Yoke, v . [OE. geocian, f. geoc Yoke sb.'] 
1. trans. To put a yoke on (draught beasts) ; 
to couple with a yoke OE 0. To attach (a 
draught-animal) to a plough or vehicle ; to 1 put 
in *, * put to late ME b. With the plough 
or vehicle as object 1568. c. Jig. To set (a per- 
son, force, etc.) to work ; to harness 1606. 3. 

To fasten a yoke round the neck of (a hog, etc.) 
1530. 4- To suspend (a heavy bell) on a yoke 

1701. 5. To bring into or hold in subjection 

or servitude ; to subjugate, oppress. Now rare 
or Obs. ME. 8. fig. To join, link, couple, con- 
nect ME. b. With ref. to marriage ; only in 
pa. pple. 1604. 7. intr. (for red.) To consort, 

to be associated or matched. Now rare . 1500. 

x. It was cautioned in the Law not to yoske an 6xe. 
and an Asse together 1641. a. Lions have been yoked 
to the chariots of conquerors Golosh. b. Without 
his license the pleugh cannot be yoked 1638. c. It is 
by wisdom and knowledge that the Forces of Nature 
..are yoked to service 1867. 3. You mustey. your 

for he ronneth thorowe every hedge Palsgr. 
But foul effeminacy held me yok't Her Bond-slave 
ilt. 0. Oh then... my Name Be yoak'd with his, 
that did betray the Best Shaks. b. He that is yoaked 
with a wife must not put her away 163a. 7. Twere 

Ittie, to sunder them, That yoake so well together 
HAKS. Hence Yo'kCless a. (rare) used as tr. L. 
bjfue jure * without yoke ', Jerome's explanation of 
b'lCya^al Bsuau Yo'klng vbl. sb . ; spec, a spell of 
work at the plough or with a cart, etc., done at a 
stretch. 

Yokel (y^n'kl). x8ia. [Origin obsc.] A 
countryman, rustic ; a country bumpkin. 
Yokohama (yJakrii&'ma). 188 a. The 

name of a diy in Japan, used as a specific epi- 
thet of a breed of (owls. etc. ; also as sb. (ellipt). 

Yoddring, ye ldring. Sc. and north, dial. 
1790. [var. of earlier •\yowlring.'] A yellow- 
hammer. 

Yolki, yelk (ycek, formerly yelk). [OE. 
geolca t - leca , - loea , f. geolu yellow. The spelling 
yelk , still found in scientific and technical works, 
is otherwise now rare.] x. The yellow internal 
part of an egg, surrounded by the * white 1 or 
albumen, ana serving as nourishment for the 
young before it is hatched, b. Biol. Extended 
to the part in any animal ovum that nourishes 
the embryo {nutritive or food-y.) and to the 
protoplasmic substance from which the embryo 
is developed {formative or germ-y.) 1835. fa. 
Jig. Centre ; innermost part, * core ' -1730. 8. 

(Alsoy. of egg ) A gasteropod of the genus Nerita, 
from the appearance of its shell 17 96. 4. A 
rounded opaque or semi-opaque part in window- 
glass 1808. 

Ad Addle-egg with double Yoalk x 666. Beat up the 
yolks of three eggs Mas. Haywood. The leather is 
..soaked in liquor made of the yelks of eggs 1684. 
attrib . and Comb. 1 y.-bag, -aac, the sac or vesicle 
enclosing the y., esp. when attached to the umbilicus, 
as an organ of nutrition 1 it la connected with theem- 
bryo by the y.-dnet or y.-atalk ; y .-cleavage, the 
division of toe (formative) y. as the initial process in 
the development of the embryo. Hence Yolked 
(y*»kt) ppl.a. (chiefly in comb., ms double?.). Yo*lk« 
lea* a. 

Yolk 2 (wk). 1607. [OE *eowoca (see 

Yolky a.*), corresp. to Flemish iehe.] The 
greasy substance secreted by the sebaceous 
glands in the skin of a sheep, which serves to 
moisten and soften the wool ; also called suint % 
wool-oil 9 and lanolin . 

Yolky (ydb*ki),n.i 1508. [i Yolk* + -yV] 
Like, off, or abounding in (egg) yolk. 

Yolky (yJa’ki), aA [OE eow{p)dg, t 
*eowoca Yolk 1 .] Containing *yolk j greasy 
with yolk, as unwashed wooL 
Yon (ypn\ dem. a., from, and dem. adv. 
[OE. had geoM adj. ? and geond, retmdan prep, 
and adv., as well as btgeonan, begeondm Be- 
yond adv. and prep. From these the various 
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parallel uses of yon , yond, and yonder (ME. 
jonder) have arisen by interchange of functions.] 

A. adj, { That those ; applied chiefly to what Is 
visible but not close : « * that * (those) . . . over 
there \ arch, and dial. B. pron. The adj, used 
absol.% wm * That or those' (over there). Now 
only Sc. and dial ME C. dem. adv. — Yonder 
adv. Obs. exc. dial. X475. b. Hither and y. t 
hither and thither, this way and that. dial. 1787. 

A. Because of his being at thii or thin, or that, or 
y n or of that other Religion x6$e. B. Was y. the 
messenger ? Scott. C. But.. with thee bring, Him 
that y. soars on golden wing Mux. b. She swayed 
hither and y. 1836. 


the other * -1623! 9. « prec, A. ME B. pron. 
That or those person (s) or thing(s) ME. C. 
prep . +i* Over, throughout, across -ME. a. 
On (or to) the farther side of, beyond. Now 
poet, or Sc. late ME D. adv. — Yonder adv. 
Now dial. OE 

A. s. To y. side o' th' riuer lies a wall Wrsstxk. 
s. Y. tame Starre that's Westward from the Pole 
Shaks. B, Who yonde that for the dothecall? 
Skklton. C. x. He. F setie tweyne and tweyne to son 
3 ond al he world to prechen vchon 1330. a. Thou 
God of grace,, .y. whome we can not roaueOr raunge 
aright 1 S79. D. Say what thou see'st y. Shaks. 

Yonder (yf7md»x), aJv. t a. t and pron. Now 
only literary and somewhat arch . or dial. [ME 
fonder, Render. Cf. OS. gen dr a, Goth, jaindrl.] 
A. adv. At or In that place ; there : usu. Imply- 
ing that the object spoken of is at some distance 
but within sight ; over there, away there, b. To 
that place, thither ME c. Here { hither ) and y., 
here and there, to and fro. late ME. 

But, as I live. y. comes Moses. Gold&m. b. As for 
me and the childe, we wyl go y. Covemdalr. 

B. adj. x. With the. Farther, more distant, 
‘ other ’. late ME a. That is yonder, late ME 

x. O she was fair as a beech in May W ith the sun 
on the y. side Mrbedith a. Y. hank hath choice of 
Sun or shade Milt. 

C. pron. sing, or pi. m Yon pron. Now dial. 
late ME 

An inquiry whether 1 y, was a lad or a lass ’ 1880. 
Yonomost (Jf'admvst), a. Sc. 1608. [L 
Yond a. + -most.] Farthest, extreme, uttermost 
|| Yoni (yd«*ni). 1799. [Skr.] A figure or 

symbol of the female organ of generation as an 
object of veneration among Hindus and others. 

Yooeide (y^nsoid), sb. f adv. and prep. 
Now dial and literary . 1535. [f. Yon a. + 

SIDE sb . ] A. sb. The farther side. B. adv On 
the farther side {of) 1681. C. prep. Beyond 
1856. 

Yoop (y£p), sb. and int. 1848. A word 
expressing the sound made by convulsive sob- 
bing. 

Yore (y5ej), adv. arch. [OE. gedra, gedre , 
gedro , of obsc. origin.] i*x. A long time ago, 
oi old -1613. to. Formerly, before -1574. 1 $. 
For a long time (past, or rarely to come) -152a. 
4. Of yore : a. advb. Of old, anciently, formerly, 
late ME b. as adj . : Ancient, former 1598. 

4. a. A form, not now gymnastic as of y. Cowrn. 
b. This is altogether different from the village politics 
of v. CoLxeiDGR. 

York (ydik), sb. [OE. Eoforwic t ME 
Everurik, Yerk, York, ad. L, Eboracum + wic 
dwelling.] x. The name of the capital of York- 
shire, used attrib. In names of things originating 
from or peculiar to York or Yorkshire, as Y.ham t 
tan X794. b. Short for Yorkshire cabbage 1823. 
9, attrib. Pertaining to the royal house of York ; 
spec, m Yorkist x b. late ME 3. One of the 
heralds of the College of Arms 1630. 

1. Y, paving, paring with Yorkshire stone. Y. 
pitch (of a plane) an angle of the iron of 30*' 1 hence 
Y.-pitched m. a. Y. pence, copper coins of tbs 
reign of Henry VI. 

York (yfik), v. x888. [Back-formation L 
Yorker 1 .] Cricket, trans • To bowl (a bats- 
man) out or strike (the wicket) with a yorker. 
Yorker 1 (yiuku). 1599. [f. York sb. + 
er x .] i. An inhabitant of York or Yorkshire, 
a. An inhabitant or soldier of New York 1776. 
Yorker 1 (y/\ik«). 1870. [perh. same 

word as prec.J Cricket. A ball that pitches 
directly beneath the bat. 

YOTKlEh (y/\ikij), a. rare, 1348. [f. YORK 
sb. -h -1SH l .) -next 1 b. 
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Yoridst (y^ikist), sb. («.). *601. [f.YoRK 
sb. (see below) + -ist.] i. An adherent of the 
royal house of York, which descended from 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and Edmund, Duke 
of York, third and fifth sons of Edward III ; 
or one of the party (whose emblem was the 
white rose! which supported this family in the 
Wars of tne Roses. b. as adj. 1823. 9. A 

supporter of the claim ofTames, Duke of York, 
to succeed his brother, Charles II. x68i. 
Yorkshire 1683. [f.YoRK 
sb. + Shire.] The largest of the counties 
of England. 1. attrib . Of, made or grown or 
used in, or characteristic of Yorkshire. a. 
alius. , esp. with ref. to the bargaining skill, 
cunning, or sharp practices attributed to York- 
shire people. Phr. To come or but Y. on (a per- 
son), to dupe or overreach (him). 1620, a. cllipt. 
as the designation of thick coarse cloth made 
in Yorkshire, a breed of canary, (pi.) soldiers of 
a Yorkshire regiment ; also, short for Y. dialect , 
etc. 1726. 

1. Y. ale, cabbage, grit (GniTsb. 1 a\ kidney (potato), 
stone, tyke (Tyke 3) ; Y. pudding, a batter-pudding 
cooked under a joint of meat or in itieat juice. 
Y. terrier, one of a small shaggy breed. Hence 
Yorkshireman (y^ukjxnn&n), a man of Y. 


You (y U, yu), pers. pron., 2nd p<rs. obj. 
(nom.), pi. (j ing.). [OE. tow, acc. and dat. pi. 

OTeut. *twwis. See Thou. Orig. restricted 
to acc. and dat. pi. uses, you gradually replaced 
ye as nom. pi. in I4th-i5tli centuries, and also 
by extension of the deferential plural (see Yr) 
came into general use for thou and thee\ it is 
now, in ordinary use, the and pers. pron. for 
any number amt case.] 1 . As pi. The persons 
or thing* addressed : a. As direct or indirect obj 
of a vb. ( or as obj. of a prep. b. As re) i. pron. 
Yourselves, arch. OE. c. As nom. « Ye ME. 
d. As vocative , chiefly in apposition with a sb. 
following 1569. e. In apposition with a sb., a 
numeral, ah, or both ME. a. As sing., used 
in addressing a person (or thing) ; orig. as a 
mark of respect, later gen. &. As direct or ind. 
obj. of a vb., or obj. of a prep.: Thee ME. b. 
As reft, pron Thyself, yourself, arch, late ME. 

c. As nom. replacing TllOU. late ME. d. As 

vocative , chiefly in apposition with a sb. follow- 
ing ; in reproach or contempt often repeated 
after the sb. 1500. 3. Any hearer Or reader, 

any one concerned 1577. b. Used with no 
definite meaning as indirect obj. (‘ethic dative') 
1590. 4. Qualified by a preceding adj. 1600. 

5. As sb* : a* The word as used in addressing 
a person or persons 1645. b. The person (or 
such a person as the one) addressed 1700. 

1. a. I graunte you leuc, seyth what yowsemyth 1400. 
Ryght trusty & wele-beloucd, we greie yewe wele 
148a. I will, . maka y. both friends 1607. You have 
killed me between y. 1896. b. Home y. idle Crea- 
tures, get y. homo Shaks. C. What ye rede, se you 
practise it in ly(e and dede 1596. Do y. assure us 
that y. are all sound men? Dk Foe. d. Farwell y. 
Ladies of the Court 1569. e. If y. men durst not 
vndertake it.. women would 1596. You.all (U.S.) 
« You (os sing, or plur.) 1919. a. a. Myn lord., .pis 
tinge, pat I yu present now. Me pnfe a pilgrnm 
to gyf tow *375. Unto you that bene a member 
of ebirebe 1435. Hold, woman, hold I. . the dog will 
not do y. harm Scott. b. Pray set it downc, and 
rest y...Pray now rest your selfe. Shaks. c. 'Syr 
Gye r . he •«yde,..'To morowe iichall yow weddyd 
bee.' late ME. Old year, y. shall not go Tknnyson. 

d. Fie, fie, y. counterfeit, y. puppet, y. Shaks. 3. 
Nay more, y. shall haue Atheists striue to pet 
Disciples Bacon. Y. can talk a mob into anything 
KuSKIn. b. 1 will roare y. as gently as any Sucking 
Doue Shaks. 5* &. Several Sober Reasons against 
Hal- Honour, Titular Respects Y. to a Single 
Pehn. b. If your flesh and blood be new, You 11 be 
no more the former y. Swift. 

Phrasal combs. 1 y.*bc* damned «*., addicted to 
saying ‘y, he damned 1 * I contemptuously overbear- 
ing* y,*KOQW>whtti used instead of (he name of 
something which it is needless or uncle-arable to 
specify. Hence You v. trusts, to address (a person) 
as * you ' (instead of ‘ thou *). 

Young 1 (ymp. a. {sb.), See also Younger, 
Youngest. (OK. pong , gang, *w»g:--OTeut. 
9 jt3ng»s, ooti traction of 'juwungot Indo-Eur. 
9 juwnb6s (whence L. jvvenrus young bull), I. 
+jm#en- /ss*) { cf. Skr. ystvan-, ytin-, 

L. juvmit (cornpAT. junior) young, L .Juventus, 
- ta , OIr. ditiu youth.] A. adj, 1. Thnt has 
Mvetl a relatively short time ; not mature or 
fully developed ; youthful 1 opp. to Old a, 1 . 1. 


b. Used to distinguish the younger of two per- 
sons of the same name or title in a family (esp. 
a son from his father) ME. a. transf. Belong- 
ing or pertaining to a young person or persons, 
or to youth OE. 3. Having the characteristics 
of young persons, or of youth ; esp. having the 
vigour or freshness of youth 15x3. 4. That has 

newly or not long since entered upon some 
course of action, or having the character of 
such a one ; newly or recently initiated ; ‘raw* 
OE. 5. Of a thing : That is in an early stage 
or phase ; lately begun, formed, introduced, 
etc. ; not far advanced ; recent, new. late ME. 
b. Applied to the moon in the early part of the 
lunar month., soon after * new moon . late ME. 
6. Jig. Small, diminutive, miniature, not full- 
siteu. Now colloq . and joc. 1550. 

1. Philip, .died v. before bis Father 1617. That they 
might, .set a meet example to they, folk Scott. The 
heart wood is. .of a darker colour than the soft or y. 
wood 184X _ The expression * y. person * means a per- 
son under eighteen years of age who is no longer a 
child Act 8 <y o Geo. V, c. 39, t 48. Y. one , a young 
nerson; pi. offspring, progeny; y. ' un (colloq.) ** 
Youngster. See also Youno lady, Young man, 
Youno woman. b. The chief leaders, Nathaniel 
Fynes and y. Sir H. Vane Clarendon, a. Hauyng a 
yonge and a lusty courage,.. he set on hys enemyes 
15*8. A remnant oi my y. days 185X 3. To fte the 

a quene wyll make vs yonge agayue 1513. Mr. 
Gresham was y. for his age Trollopk. 4. I was but 
y. at the work Dk Fob. We are still so y. in the study 
of Nature 1796. 5. A little yonge ydlowe benrde 

*569. ., Rom. Is the day so y.? Ben. But new strooke 
nine Siiaks. A severe tax on a y, concern not earning 
profits 1913. 6. Such a weapon is really a y. cannon 

1885. 

B. absol. or as sb. 1. absol. in pi. sense (with 
def. art., or in y. and old, old and y .) : Young 
people OE. 9. Young animals collectively in 
relation to the parent ; offspring 1484. b. Phr. 
With (also in)y., of a female animal ; Pregnant 
X S35» 

1. Thus there was killing of yong and old a Macc. v. 
1^. That Vigour which the Y. possess Steklk. a. 
Tne bnnded lioness led forth her y. Shelley. 

Collocations and Comb, : a. (with the names of coun- 
tries, etc., in the designations of political parties chiefly 
composed ofy. men, as Y. England, name assumed 
by a group of Tory politicians in the early part of the 
reign of Queen Victoiia (hence Y. -Englander, Y.- 
Englandmxu) ; Y . Europe, the republican agitators 
of various countries (K prance, Y. Italy , etc.) work- 
ing together after the July revolution (1830) in France ; 
Y. Ireland, Irish agitators of 7840-50. Y. Preten- 
der (see Prbtfndfr i c) ; Y. Turk, a member of a 
party of Turkish agitators which brought about the 
revolution of 1908. (Such phrases may also be used 
in gen. sense, as F. England ™ the typical young 
Englishman, or the rising generation of Englishmen.) 

b. y.-eyed a. having the bright or lively eyes of a y. 
person ; y.-old, a., vigorous or young in disposition in 
spite of age; y. thing, said playfully or indulgently 
of a chiliior woman. Hence Youngish a. some- 
what y. Yoirng-like a. resembling one that is y. 

Younger {yvT]g*i), a. {sb.). OE. [f. 
Young a. +-er 3 . (The normal mutated OE. 
gyngra, gingra did not survive.)] The compara- 
tive of Young a. x . Of less age t opp. to Elder 
a., Older. Also ah sol. or as sb. b. Used after a 
person's name for distinction from an older 
person of the same name. Chiefly Sc. late ME. 

c. Belonging to the earlier part of life, earlier 
1578. a. Less advanced in practice or experi- 
ence, later, more recent 1593. b. Y. hand , at 
cards, the second player in a two-handed game 
1744. 

1. It is fit that the yonder obey the elder xfiia. Not 
many a moon his y. Iknnyson. The y. brother 
may not innrry the elder brother's widows 1897. C. 
To shake all cores and businea of ou r state, Confirming 
them on yonger y cares Shaks. a. The y the science, 
the smaller will be the amount of known facts 2874. 

Youngest (yxrqgest), a. OE. [f. Young 
a. + -EST. (The normal mutated OE. form 
gyngest, ginged did not survive.)] The superla- 
tive degree of Youno a. s opp. to Eldest, 
Oldest, in uses corresp. to those of prec. b. 
Y. hand, at cards, the last player, or the last 
except the dealer 1680. 

Young lady, late ME. x. A young 
woman, usu. unmarried, of superior social 
position : formerly often used to connote the 
primness, etc. attributed to these. (Now, exc. 
in old-fashioned polite use or as playfully 
applied to a girl, only applied* with the intention 
of avoiding the implications of young woman. 
to female shop assistants or clerks of good 


appearance and manners) a. A fianode. vulgar 
or joc . 1896. 

x. Young Lady Wanted, with good experience, as 
Book-keeper 1990. 

Youngling (yirijlii)). arch. [OE. pang* 
ling\ see Young and -ling.] x. A young per- 
son. 'fb. A beginner, novice, tiro -x68a. a. 
A young animal ME. 8. A young plant, sap- 
ling ; a young shoot or blossom of a plant 1559. 
4. attrib . That is a 'youngling'; youthful; 
pertaining to or characteristic of a ‘youngling 
juvenile, late ME. 

x. Like as a yongling that to schools is set Quarles. 
b. Younglynges in the feith Uoall. a. The linnet. . 
wan bringing out her youngling* 1779. 3. Masses of 

precipitous ruin, overgrown with the younglings of the 
forest Shkllby. 4. The y. Cottagers retire to rest 
Burns. 

Youngly (yunjli), ado. Now rare. 155a 
[f. Young a. + -ly *.] 1. In youth 1559. a. la 
a youthful way 1530. 

Young man. late OE. 1. One in early 
manhood. Also applied playfully to a boy. b. 
A youth employed by a tradesman, etc. 1751. 
9. A lover ; a fianed. vulgar or joc. 1851. 
Youngness (ynqnfcs). 1510. [f. Young a. 
+ -ness.] The state or quality of being young; 
youthfulness 1528. fb. The time when one is 
young, one's youth -1579. 

Youngster (yn qstax). Chiefly colloq. 1569. 
[f. Young a. + -ster, suggested by Younkkr.] 
I. A young person, esp. a young man j now usu, 
connoting inexperience or immaturity. a. 
Familiarly applied to a boy or junior seaman on 
board ship ; also to a junior officer in the army 
or navy 1608. 3. A child, esp. & boy. colloq. 

1732. 4. A young animal 1849. 

Young woman. lateOE. L One in early 
womanhood. Also applied playfully to a girl. 
9. A female sweetheart ; a fiancee, vulgar or joc 
1858. 

Younker (yr-qksi). 1505. [ad. MDu. 
jonckher - jonc Young + hire lord; cf. JUNKER.] 
+1. A young nobleman or gentleman (orig, 
Dutch or German) -1645. A young man, in 
early use esp. a gay or fashionable young man 
iqi3. tb. - Youngster 2 -1818. 3. A child. 

Now rare. 1601. 

Your (yOoj, USU. unemphatic yfi 1 , y5i% pass, 
pron. and a. [OE. (1) tower , geniL of gt Ye , 
(2) tower, tow me, tower, poss. adj. ; corresp. to 
G. euer.] ti. As genit. of the 2nd pers. pi on.: 
Of you (pi. , in partitive sense), late ME. 8. As 
poss. pron. and adj. of the 2nd pers. : Of or be- 
longing to you, that you have, a* as poss. pi., 
referring to a number of persons addressed OE. 
b. as poss. sing., referring to one person ad- 
dressed ME. c. In titles of honour substituted 
for you in addressing a person (or persons) of 
high rank, as y. Excellency, y. Honour , v. Majesty. 
lateMEk d. Qualifyingasb.denotingtna speaker 
or writer himself, esp. in the subscription of a 
letter, late ME. +3. absol. or as pron. ** Yours 
- 1625. 4. Used more or less vaguely of some- 

thing which the person(s) addressed may be ex- 
pected to possess, or to have to do with in some 
way ME. b. Without definite meaning, 01 
vaguely implying 'that you know of: often 
expressing contempt 1568. 5. As poss. of the 

indef. pron. (You 3) One’s, any one's 1598. 

a b. 'Madame, mercy,’ quod 1 'meliketb wel }owro 
wordes ' Langl. d. Yo r loving Father Charles R. 
Chas. I. 3. For ye are myne and i am y. 1400. 4. 

The most ancient of all histories, you will read in v. 
Bible 1773. b. There is not a more fearefull wilde fouls 
then y. Lyon liuing Shaks. I bate y. accomplished 
women FitzGerald. 5. Here there ia no living 
without them [curtains], one whole side of y. bouse 
being glass 1708. 

Youra (yo»xn), poss. pron. dial, late ME. 
[f. prec. +-« as in hern, Hisn.] • next. 
Yours (yO»Js), poss. pron. ME. Also (now 
illiterate) your*®, (f. Your + -j as in HESS, 
Ours.] The absol. form of Your, used when 
no sb. follows! That or those, belonging 16 
you. 1. predie . late ME. b. In the subscrip- 
tion of a letter, often qualified by an adv. or 
advb. phr. late ME. c. ■- Your affair or task 
x 841 . g. Standing for ysisr and a tb. to be sup- 
plied from the context ME. b. Those who 
belong to you ; your relations or friends £ 
chiefly in you and yours ME. e. • Your letter, 
the letter from you. (Now chiefly comnlerciaL) 


» (Off. K/ln), » (Fr. p/»). ti (Get. Mull.r). «(Fr.dM>e). # (cwrl). « (£•) (tltfM). i (A) {trin). { (Fr. iaat). S(f«r,l>ra,«ud»). 



YOURSELF 

X536. 3« Used instead of your before another 

possessive, etc., qualifying the same sb. Now 
rare or Obs. 2534. 4. Of yours, that is yours, be- 
longing to you ME. 

s. D. Y. truly \ etc., joc. for • I * or 1 me • myself' 1 
The verdict will be 1 Guilty.. 1 against y. truly i860. 
C. Be it your'e to help him >841. 4. She hath that 

Ring of y. Shako. 

Yourself (yuejse*lf) /rwt. [ME. jour selfe, 
jour selven ; see Self.J The emphatic and re- 
flexive pronoun corresp. to you (now only in 
sing, sense), b. In pregnant sense t Your being 
or personality ; also, you as you are in your 
natural or normal condition XC90. c. U*>ed as 
simple subject, with the vb. either in the pi. or 
In the 3rd pers. sing, late ME, 

Ye proude galants that thus your selfe diagune 1509, 
Here is a Table of Latitudes, .and the way to calcu< 
late it your self x66o. Not one of them equals y. 01 
Southey 1807. b. what euill starre On you hath 
fround,. .That of your selfe ye thus berobbed are 
Sknskb. You will soon come to y. again Fieldino. 
C. Madam, your selfe is not exempt from this Shaks. 
Conversation Is but carving | Carve for all, y. is 
starving Swift. 

Yourselves (yuMserivz), pron . pi. 1506. 
[f. prcc. with pi. inflexion.] The emphatic and 
reflexive pronoun corresp. to you in pL sense : 
replacing the earlier yourself. 

|j Yourt (yOsjt). 1784. [ad. Russ. yurtaf\ 
A semi-subterranean native hut of northern and 
central Asia, usu. formed of timber covered with 
earth or turf. 

Youth (yOp)* [OE .geogufi Com. WGer. 
+Jugunpi-, f. +hru>unpi > : — pre-Teut. *juw*nti- 
fcf. L. juventa ) ; see Young and -th *.] x. The 
fact or state of being young ; youngness, b. fig . 
Newness, recentness 1596. 9. The early part of 

life, esp. the period between childhood and adult 
age OE. b. transf. and fig. Early stage of exis- 
tence 1602. 3. A quality or condition charac- 

teristic of the young ; e. g. freshness, vigour, 
wantonness, rashness, youthful appearance OE. 
4. Personified, or vaguely denoting any young 
person or persons, late ME. 5. Young people, 
the young. Now always construed as pi. OE. 
6 . A young person ; esp . a young man between 
boyhood and mature age ME. 

1. b. If that the y. of my new interest here Have 
power to bid you welcome Shaks. a. The yjnagina- 
cion of mans her! is euell, euen from the very y. 
of him Covsrdalk Gen. viiL ex. a. Though.. that 
you the of wytte haue made hym to defye the kynge 
Lo. Bern bks. 4. We haue an olde prouerbe y. wil 
haue bin course Lyly. k Now all the Y. of England 
are on fire Shaks. 6, Profitable to bee read of all 
godly and vertuous Youthes of both sexe 1580. 
Youthful (yfi'Jjfui), a. 1561. [f. Youth 

+ -ful. ] 1. That is still young 1590. 9. transf. 
Juvenile; of, characteristic of, or suitable for 
youth or the young 1561. 3 •/**• 1° the early 

stage, new ; having the freshness or vigour of 
youth 1588. 

1. The y. Socrates Towbtt. a. In a very y. costume 
Dick kms. 3. The larger stature.. of men in those 
vouthful! times and age of the world Pubchas. Hence 
You’thful-ly adv., -ness. 

Youth head (yirbhed). Chiefly So* ME. 
[f. Youth +-head.1 — Youth x, 9, 5. 
Youthhood (yd'phud). Now rare or arch. 
OE. geogufhdd 3 see Youth and -hood.] — 
Touth i. 9. 3, 5. 

Youtbly (yd* Jill), a. Now rare. [OE. 
geoiuPlic ; see Youth and -LY M — Youthful 

Youthy a. Now rare. 1719 

YOUTH + -vT] Having or affecting youth. 
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A withered beauty who persists in looking y. Scott. 
Hence You*thlly adv m You'thlneas. 

Youward(s, in phr. toy. : see -wards. 

Yow (van), ini* 1890. [Imitative.] Repre- 
senting toe cry of a cat or dog; also as sb. and 
vb. (redupL yow-yow). 

Yowl (yanl), v. [ME. jojele, joule .] z. 
intr. To utter loud wailing cries ; to howl. 9. 
trans . To utter with a yowl 1849. Hence 
Yowl sb. an act of yowling; a prolonged loud 
arv, now esp. of a dog or cat. 

Yo-yo (yjo-yp). 1939. A toy resembling 
the old Bandalore. Also as vb. 

Ypight (ipait), pa. pple , arch. ME. [See 
Pitch v . 1 and Y-. J Set, pitched. 

Far underneath a craggy cliff y. Sraamaa. 

Ypocrast see Hippocras. 


[(.ypsi- 
like the 
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Ypaillform (ipsHif/Kim), a. 1886. 

Ion ■ Upsilon + -(f) fork.] Shaped 
Greek letter upsilon ; Y-shaped. 

Yt, y‘, graphic var. that ; see Y. 

Ytter (i*tai). 1805. Min. The first ele- 
ment of Ytterby (see next) used attrib. ■■ com- 
bined with yttria , yttrious. 

Ytter bite (itsibait). 1839. [Named from 
Ytterby in Sweden, where found; see -ite 1 .] 
Min. * Gadounxte. So Ytterbia (itaubiA) 
Chem. 9 oxide of ytterbium. Ytte’rbic a. con- 
taining ytterbium. Ytte*rbium,a rare metallic 
element occurring in gadolinite, etc. 

Ytterite (itaroit). 1849. [f, Ytter(by) (see 
prec.) + -ITE 1 .] Min. — GADOLINITE. 

Yttria (itria). 1800. [mod.L ,,t Ytterby; 
see prec.] Chem . Sesquioxide of yttrium (Y,O f ), 
obtained as a white earth from gadolinite and 
other rare minerals. 

Yttrium (itriflm). 1899. [mod.L., f. prec.; 
see -ium.] Chem. A rare metal of the cerium 
group, the base of yttria. Symbol Y. Hence 
Yttriallte (i'trUUait) Min., a silicate of thorium 
and the yttrium metals. Y'ttric a. related to or 
containing y. Yttri*ferous a. containing y. 
Y’ttrious a. pertaining to or containing yttria. 
Yttrite (i’trait) Min., mm Gadolinite. 

YttTO- Alin., comb, form of YTTRIUM, 
Yuan (yG &n). The monetary unit of China 
since 1933. superseding the TakL. 

Yucca (yirka), yuca (y«*kft). 1555. [Of 
Carib origin.] 1. (usu. yuca.) The common 
name in S. and Central America for the Cas- 
sava. g. Any plant of the N.-Amer. liliaceous 
genus Yucca , characterized by a woody stem, a 
crown of sword-like leaves, and a spike of white 
bell-shaped flowers 1664. 

attrib. and Comb, : y.-borer, M a N.-Amer. moth, 
Megathymus yucca, whose larva bores into y.-roots; 
(b) a Californian weevil, Yuccaborus frontalis | y.- 
moth, a tineid moth of the genus Pronuba. esp. P. 
yuecasella ) -tree, any arborescent species of Y. 
Yuffrouw (yu*frau). 1494. [ad. early mod. 
Du. Jongvrouw, later juffrouw, juffer ; f. Jong 
Young + vrouw woman. Cf. Euphroe, Ufer. J 
A young lady, girl 1589. 9. Naut. «. Eu- 

PHROE. 

Yuft(yrft). 1799. [a. Ruas. /«/?&.] Russia 
leather. 

IlYug (yug), yuga (yu*g&>. 1784. [Hindi 
yug, Skr. yugd- Yoke, an age of the world.] 
In Hindu cosmology, any of the four ages m 
the durai ion of the world, the four ages com- 
prising 4,320,000 years and constituting a 
Mahay uga. 

Yugoslav : see Jugoslav. 

Yuke (ywk), v. Sc. and n. dial. [Alteration 
of M E. jtke, jike. J To itch. Yu*ky a., itching. 

II Ytllan (yw-lAnJ. 189a. [Chinese, f. yu a 
gem + lan planL] A Chinese species of mag- 
nolia, Magnolia conspicua . 

Yule (yfilV \OF.ge6l, geSla Christmas day 
or Christmastide ‘ Teut. *jeul -, +jchul- 1 — pre- 
Teut. cf. ON. ill pi. a heathen feast 

lasting twelve days ; ult. origin obscure. See 
N.E.D.] *|*i. December or January -ME. 9. 
Christmas and its festivities (still the name in 
Sc. and north, dial, ; now a literary archaism 
in England) OE. +3. An exclam, of joy or 
revelry at Christmas -1853. 

a. The kynge is now deed sithe Martin-masae. 1 and 
fro hens to yoole is but litill space 1450. At Ewle 
we wonten, gambole, daunce, to carrole, and to sing 
1989, Ye ken a green Y. makes a fat kirk-yard Scott, 
The merry merry bells of Y. Tsmnyson. 

attrib and Comb . : y.-day (chiefly $eb% Christmas 
day 1 -even ( 5 c.), Christmas Evei -log, a large log 
burnt on the health at Christmas | -song {dial.\ a 
Christmas carol. 

Ywrought firjjt), pa. pple. arch. [OE. 
geworht : see Work i\] Wrought, worked. 

A plesaunt berber, wel y -wrought 01500. 


Z (zed), the twenty-sixth and last letter of 
the English alphabet, the twenty-third of the 
later Roman, and seventh of the earlier Roman, 
9 reek, and Phoenician alphabets, derives its 


ZANY 

form from Phoenician and ancient Hebrew 
X ZZ. 

Z was used in OE. In alien words, and in 
certain loan-words, with the value (ts), which is 
preserved in and indicated by the spelling of 
mod. assets (AK. asets, OF. ase* enough) and 
Fite* (AF. fie -* fius,fils, L. filius) ; but by the 
end of the xath c. it Is found with its modem 
value (voiced j) in some words, and by the end 
of the 14th was in general use with that value. 
Similarity between the tailed s and j led to con- 
fusion in MSS. from 1300, and in the typography 
of early Scottish printers, who represented the 
two sounds (y) and (z) by the same characters ; 
this confusion has led to the general mispro- 
nunciation by Englishmen of capercailzie 
f-kPlyi) and proper names such as Dalziel 
(dnre*l), Mackenzie , Menzies (mrqis). 

The letter has been called in England by 
other names besides zed , of which issard , exod, 
uzzard, tad, survive in dialects, and zee is the 
general U.S. form. Initially and medially s 
occurs largely in words of Greek or Oriental 
origin, and in this dictionary the spelling of the 
suffix derived ultimately from Gr. has 

been normalized throughout as -ize. In other 
classes of words the use of a has been deter- 
mined by various circumstances, e.g the imme- 
diate source of the word, as in bronze , or the 
desirability of an unambiguous or distinctive 
spelling, as in ooze, prize ; but the difficulty of 
writing the character rapidly and intelligibly 
has told against an extensive use of it instead 
of s to represent the sound (x). 

Z is normally employed to denote (z), the 
blade-open-voice consonant, the voiced analogue 
of (s). In the combination -zure in azure it 
denotes (3). 

x. Tbe letter, or its sound OE. a. As a rthape or 
figures a Z-shaped object or figure. Also attrib , as 
Z-bar (see Zed a), -iron, -crank. 1680. 3. As the last 

letter of the alphabet j hence alius . for ' end > e#p. in 
phr. from A to Z, from beginning to end 1819. 4 

Used (usu. repeated) to represent a buzzing sound 
1859. 5. Math. Used as a symbol for the third un. 
known or variable quantity (cf. X, Y) 1660. 6. Used 

abstractly for the name of a person or thing 1755. 7. 
Denoting serial order 184a. 

(iZabra (J>a*bra, za bril). 1523. T^p.] A 

small vessel used off the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal. 

Zaffire, zaffer (zse-faj). 1669. [ad. It 
zaffera , of uncertain origin.] An impure oxide 
of cobalt, used in preparing smalt and as blue 
colouring-matter (cobalt blue) for poiteiy, glass, 
etc. 

+Zagai*e, -aye. 1590. [a. F. zagaie , re- 
duced f. a sag aye. ] Assagai -1869. 

Zalambdodont (r&lwmdJdpnt), a. 1885. 
[f. Gr. (a- intensive prefix + A lambda + 
68o4s t 68oft- tooth.] Zool. Belonging to the 
Zalambdodontu , insectivorous mammals having 
short molar teeth with a single A* or V-shaped 
ridge. 

II Zamang fzae-mseij). 1819. [Native name.] 
A giant mimosa ( Pitkecolobium Saman) of 
tropical S. America, having a vast spreading 
head of branches. 

liZamarra (Jmna-rra). 1849. [Sp.] A 

sheepskin jacket worn by Spaniards. 

Zambo ( zarmto). 1819. [Sp.; see Sambo.] 
x. — Sambo x. 9 . A species of American mon- 
key 1851. 

jj Zambra ()>a*mbra, zwmbrfi). 167a [Sp,] 
A Spanish or Moorish dance. 
||Zamia(z£i*mi&). 1819. [mod.L., due to a 
misreading of axanirn (in Pliny) pine-nuts which 
open on the tree.] Bot. A genus of eycada- 
ceous palm-like plants, of tropical and sub- 
tiupical N. America, the W. indies, and S. 
Africa, having fern-like leaves and oblong 
cones ; a plant of this genus. 

|| Zamorin (zsr*m 5 rin). India. 1589. [a. 
Pg. samorim, fa-, Ad. Malay&lam sSmtiri.] 'The 
tide for many centuries of the Hindu Sovereign 
of Calicut and the country round ' (Yule). 
Zander (zw*ndoi). 1854. [G.] A common 
European species of pike-perch, Stizosiedion 
lucioperca (Lucioperca sandra ). 

Zany (zbf ni), sb. 1588. [a. F. aoni, or 
its sourcs II aoni, aanni (Venetian form of 


1 (man), a (pass), an (loud), v (cut), g (Fr. chef). • (ever), si (/, eye). 9 (Ft. eau de vie), i (tit). I (Psych*). 9 (what). y(g* t). 
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Gianni, Giovanni J ohn), name of the servants 
who act as clowns in the 'Commedia dell’ arte*. ] 
i, A down's or mountebank's comic assistant ; 
a merry-andrew, jack-pudding ; occas. vaguely, 
a professional jester or buffoon in general. Hist, 
or arch, 1588. a. An attendant ; an underling, 
parasite. Now ran . x6ox. b. One who plays 
the fool for the amusement, or so as to be the 
laughing-stock, of others. Now rare or Obs. 
1606. c. A fool, simpleton, * idiot', dial. 1784. 

x. Hee ’a like a Zani to a Tumbler, That tries trickes 
after him to make men laugh B. Jons, a. Put and 
his z. Beckford quarrelled H. Walpole, c. The prin- 
ters are awful zanies, they print erasures and correc- 
tions too TknNysom. Hence Za*ny v. ( 06 s, or rare 
arv A.) tram, to play the z. to, to imitate poorly or 
awkwardly ; hence gen. to mimic. Za’nyism. 

|| Zaptieh (zse’ptir). 1869. [Turkish 4 <*b- 
tiyeh , f. Arab, dabt administration.] A Turkish 
policeman. 

Zarathustrian (zserfiJnrBtri&n'), a . and sb. 
1871. [f. Zarathustra , Old Iranian f. Zoroaster.] 
*» ZOROASTRIAN. 

Zaratite (zarritait). 1858. [a. Sp. zara- 

titii, named from Seflor Zarate ; see -ite 1 .] 
Mm. A green hydrous carbonate of nickel. 

|| Zariba (z&rrbil'), sb. 1840. [Arab, zaribc i* 
pen or enclosure for cattle.] In the Soudan, 
an enclosure, usu. of thorn-bushes, for defence 
against enemies or wild beasts ; a fenced camp. 

We employed ourselves, .in cutting thorn branches, 
and constructing a xareeba 1867. Hence Zari’ba v. 
ttans. to enclose with a z. 5 intr. to make a z. 

||Zayat (za-y&t). 1833. [Burmese.] A public 
hall for meetings or shelter. 

||Zea (z r&). 1577. [Late and mod.L, a. 
Gr. C«4.] Spelt -1611. a. Bot, Adopted 
by Linnaeus as the name of a genus of grami- 
naceous plants, comprising one species, 7 .. Mays 
(occas. anglicized as z, maize), maize 1787. 

Zeal (zxl). [Late ME. zcle % ad. L. zelus , a. 
Gr. fa hot. 1 x. In biblical language, tr. L. zelus, 
denoting ardent feeling (taking the form of love, 
wrath, 4 jealousy ', or righteous indignation). 
+ 3. Eager desire ; longing -1697. 3. Ardour 

in the pursuit of an end or in favour ol a person 
or cause ; active enthusiasm. Const, for, 1530. 

1. He brought an honger vpon them and in his zele 
be made them few in n ombre Covkrdalk EccIhs. 
xlviii. a. a. This doth inferre the zeale 1 had to see 
him Shahs. 3. He joined with his drinking propen- 
sities a great z. for ihe Episcopal Church i860. Hence 
Zea’lful, Zea'lless adjs. 

Zealander (zrlaendai). 1573. [f. Zealand 
■= Du. Zeeland + -er 1 .] A native or inhabitant 
o( Zealand in the Netherlands. 

See also NEW ZEALANDER. 

Zealot (zerist). 1537- [ad. eccl.L. zelotes , 
a. Gr. (rjhajTTit, L ovo to be zealous, f. (rjhos 
Zeal.] i. A member of a Jewish sect which 
aimed at a Jewish theocracy over the earth and 
resisted the Romans till the fall of Jerusalem in 
a. D. 70. a. A zealous person (for a cause, etc. ) ; 
esp. one who is carried away by excess ol zeal ; 
a fanatical enthusiast 1638. 

a The true Z. whom Goa approveth, namely, He 
whose Spirit is in Fervency and not in Shew 1638. 
The queen (Elizabeth] was as a mark for the pistol oi 
dagger of every z. Hallam. Hence Zea*lotry, 
action or feeling characteristic of a zealot r an instance 
of this 1656. 

Zealous (seta), a. 1535. [ad. med.L. 
zelosus ; see Zeal and -OUS.J x. Full of or 
incited by zeal ; fervent ; actively enthusiastic. 
Const, for, (In the 17th cent, occas. connoting 
puritanical zeal.) a. Eagerly desirous 1605. 
Hence Zca*lous-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

Zebra (zfbrk, ze*brft). 1600. [Congolese.] 
1. A S. African ectuine quadruped (Ay urns or 
Hippotigris *.), of a whitish ground-colour 
striped all over with black bars ; noted for its 
wildness and swiftness. Also applied to other 
species of Hippotigris , or occas. to the whole 
subgenus, comprising all the striped species 
of African wild horses, a. transf. Applied to 
things havtng zebra-like stripes, as a kind of 
agate, a striped shawl, scarf, or the like i8xx. 

t rib. and Comb . : X, fish, an Australian fish, Neote* 
phrmops s, 1 z. opossum. - Thylacinb t -poison* 
the S. African tree, Euphorbia arborea, with pot- 
■onadi milky juice 1 -wolf ■« Thvlacims i •■wood, 
any of several kinds of ornamentally-striped wood 
UMd In GAblD0t*DlftkiD& 

Zeba (.Tbitt). 1774. [»d. F. tfiu.] The 
i (Gar. KJtn). S (Fr. ptu). fl (Get. Mtfller). 


small humped ox, Bos indicus , domesticated in 
India, China, Japan, and parts of Africa. 
Zecchin (ze*kin). 1575. [ad. It. zecchino , 
f. tecca the mint at Venice.] » Sequin x. 

II Zechstein (ze'kstsin). 1833. [G., lit mine- 
stone.] Geol, A limestone stratum of the 
Permian system in Germany ; also extended to 
the series of rocks containing this, forming the 
upper division of the Permian. 

Zed. late M E. [a. F. Me, ad. L. zeta , a 
Or. f^ra.] 1. Name of the letter Z. 9. Zed 
(-bar), a metal bar of Z-shaped cross-section 
1891. 

1. stilus. Thou whoreson Zed, thou vnnccessary 
Letter Lear 11. it. 69. 

Zedoary (ze’d^ari). 1475. Tad. med.L. 
zedoarium , ad. Arab, zedwdr.) The aromatic 
tuberous root of one or more E. Indian species 
of Curcuma, used as a drug, having properties 
resembling those of ginger j the plant Itself. 
Yellow z.. a Cassumunar. 

Zee (z/). 1677. A name, esp. now in U.S., 
of the letter Z. 

Zeilanite (zaHanoit), 1851. [ad. G. zetla* 
nit, f. Zeilan Cevlon.J Min, — Ckylonite. 
Zein (znn). 1833. ff. Zea + -in L] Chern. 
A pro Lein found in maize, analogous to gluten. 
|| Zeitgeist (tsai’tgaist). 1884. [G. f f. zeit 
time + geist spirit.] The thought or feeling 
peculiar to a generation or period. 

Zel. 1817. [Turk. *}/.] A kind of cymbal. 
Zelator (ze'lat^i). 1460. [a. OF. xelatcur 
or eccl. L. zelator, f, zelare to be zealous.] x. 
A zealous defender or supporter (rare). a. ■» 
ZEALOT r, a. (rare) 1644. 3. A sister in a re- 

ligious community with the duty of admonishing 
the mother superior or other members of the 
community when necessary 1851. So (in sense 3) 
Ze*latrice (-tris), Ze-latrix. 

Zelotic, zealotic (z/lp’tikj, a. 1657. [f 
Zealot + -ic.] Of or like a zealot. SoZe(a)*lot- 
iem, zealotry. 

Ze me, zemi (zimi). 1613. [Carib cemiJ) 
An idol or tutelary spirit worshipped by the 
aborigines of the W. Indian islands. Hence 
Ze’meism. Zemei'atic a. 

Zemindar ^zem/'-ndax). Ituiia. 1683. 
[Hind., a. Pers. zamindar, f. zamln, zamt earth 
+ ddr holder.] Formerly, a collector of the 
revenue from land held by a number of cultiva- 
tors ; now, a native who holds land for which 
he pays revenue direct to the British govern- 
ment. Hence Zemi'ndarship. 

Zemlndary (zSmxnd&ri). India, 1757. 
[Hind., a. Pers. zamfnddrS , t zamindar. - ) l. 
The system of holding lands and farming reve- 
nue by means of zemindars; the office or juris- 
diction of a zemindar. a. The territory ad- 
ministered by a zemindar 1764. 
llZemni (ze-mni). 1785. [Short for Russ, 
dial, shchendk zetnndi * puppy of earth ’.] The 
blind mole-rat, Spalax typhlus . 

Zemstvo (ze-mstv*). 1865. [Russ., f. 
zemlya land.] An elective provincial council in 
Russia for purposes of local government. 
Zenana (zena-nd). 1761. [Hind, zenana , 
zandna, a. Pers. zandna, f. zan (■■ Gr. y vw/f) 
woman.] x. In India and Persia, the women's 
apartments; an E. Indian harem. a. (Also 
z.-cloth.) A light thin dress-fabric 1900. 3- 

attrib ., esp. of Christian missionary work among 
native Indian women 1810. 

Zend (zend). 1700. [See next.] x. — next 
1715. a. The language of the Avestai also 
called Avestic and Old Bactrxan, forming with 
Old Persian the Iranian group of Indo-European 
languages 1700. Hence Ze'ndic* Zc*ndiah 
adjs. Ze*ndist, one versed in Z. 
Zend-Avesta (zend&ve*st&). 1630. [Altera- 
tion of A vestd-va-Zend the Avesta with the 
interpretation. The word Zend was mistaken 
for the name of the language and acquired that 
sense.] The sacred writings of the Parsees, 
usu. attributed to Zoroaster. 

Zendlc (zerndik). 184a. Ta. Arab, xindlq 
atheist, Pers. zandlq fire-worshipper.] In the 
East, a disbeliever in revealed religion or a 
practlser of heretical magic. Hence Ze’ndiciam, 
the belief of s s. 1697. 


Zenick fzPnikl. Also -ik. 1843. [a. F. 

tlnik . ] The African suricate. 

Zenith (ze'nty, zf*ni)>). late ME. [a. OF. 
cenit(h or med.L. cenil, ad. Arab. samt(ar~rds) 
way or path over the head.] x. The point of 
the sky directly overhead; the upper pole of 
the horizon, tb. transf. Course towards the 
zenith. Milt. c. Magnetic x., the point of the 
sky directly above the magnetic pole of the earth 
1885. a. loosely . The upper region of the sky; 
the highest or culminating point of a heavenly 
body 1631. 3 .fig. Highest point or state, elk- 
max, acme 1610. 

1. The stars.. near the c. shine with A steady light 
Tv an alu s. The conscious Moon, now in her Z. 
Swift. 3. The hand of God, whereby all Estates 
arise to their Z. and venicall points Sis T. Browns. 

attrib . and Comb. ; z, distance, the angular dis. 
tanee of a heavenly body from the a (the complement 
of its altitude ) 1 z. sweep, a series of observations of 
the sky passing through the z. Hence Ze*nlthal a. 

Zenonian (zfnia-ni&n), a. and sb. 1843. 
[f. L. Z.eno, Zenon , Gr. Zrjvcov + -IAN.] A. adj. 
(a) Of or pertaining to Zeno of Elea, a philo- 
sopher of the 5th century B.C., and author of a 
disproof of the possibility of motion, (b) Of or 
pertaining to Zeno of Citium (^ooB.C.), the 
founder of the Stoic philosophy. B. sb. A fol- 
lower of (esp. the Stoic) Zeno ; a Stoic. So 
Zenonlc (z/nf*nik) a. Zenonlam (zf*n£niz'm). 
Stoicism. 

Zeolite (zr^lait). 1777. [ad. Sw., G., etc. 
zeolit, f. Gr. fsfv to seethe ; see -LITE.] Min. 
Generic name for a group of hydrous silicates 
in which the bases are alumina and the alkalies 
and alkaline earths ; generally characterized by 
swelling up and fusing to a glass or enamdl 
under the blowpipe; commonly found in the 
cavities of igneous rocks. Hence Zcolitie 
(-i*tik) a. 

Zep, colloq. abbrev. of Zeppelin. 

Zephyr (ze-fax). Also zeptiyrus, +zeffo- 

rua. [OE. tefferus. a. L. zephyrus a Gr. £{<pvpos.) 
x. The west wind, esp. as personified, or the 
god of the west wind. a. A mild soft gentle 
breeze or wind 1611. 3. a. A shawl, coat, shirt, 
etc., of light gauzy material 1774. b. A fin® 
light cotton dress-material, having the colours 
woven into the fabric 1849. 4. A butterfly of 

the genus Zephyrus. s- A (French) Algerian 
light-infantryman 1854. 

x. Zephirus. . with hi* «wete breeth Chaucer. Zephir 
with Aurora playing Milt. a. The zephyr* breathed 
softly from the south 1883. Hence Zepbyre'an* 
Zephyrian, Ze'phyroua, Ze*phyry adjs. 

Zephyranth(ze'firsen^). 1845. [ad. mod.L. 
Zephyranthes , f. Gr. £e<pvpos + dv&os flower : with 
allusion to the waving flower-stalks.] A plant 
of the genus Zephyranthes . 

Zeppelin (ze*palin). 1900. [f. name of the 
German Count F. von Zeppelin .] A dirigible 
airship of the type constructed by Count Zep- 
pelin in 1900. Often colloa. abbrev. Zep(p, 
Hence Ze'ppelin v, trans. to bomb from a Z. 

Zerda (z5ud&). 1781. [bo called by the 

* Moors'.J ~ Fknnec. 

Zereba, -Iba, var. flf. Zariba. 

Zero (alwre). 2 H. zeroes (-<mz). 1604. [ad, 
F. tiro or Its source It. zero, ad. Arab, fifir 
Cipher.] i. The symbol o, * nought '. Now 
rare. b. The compartment numbered o on s 
roulette table 1859. a. The point marked o 
on a graduated scale, from which the reckoning 
begins ; esp. in a thermometer or other measur- 
ing instrument X795. 3. The temperature or 

degree of heat reckoned as zero in any therm tv 
metric scale, e. g. the freezing-point of water 
in Centigrade x8oo. 4. Nought or nothing 
reckoned as a number denoted Dy the figure o* 
and constituting the starting-point of the series 
of natural numbers; the total absence of 
quantity considered as a quantity (in Alg., eta 
as intermediate between positive and negative 
quantities) ; hence — * none at all * 1823. b. In 
the theory of functions, a value of a variable for 
which a function vanishes 1893. 5 -fig* A person 
or thing of no account; a ‘cipher’, nonentity 
18x3. 8. fig. The lowest point; vanishing- 

point ; nullity i8aa b. The starting-point 01a 
process or reckoning 1849. 

3. Absolute 1., the lowest tempe ra ture possible in 
the nature of things, at which the molecular motion 
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which constitutes beat! would cease 1 the a of absolute 
temperature reckoned as — «73° C 4. Dante's di- 
rect acquaintance with Plato may be reckoned at z. 
Lowell 3. The other gentlemen are zeros Maria 
Edgeworth. 6. My courage sinks to z. Hood. b. 
He. .makes 1788 his z. of human history x866. 

attrib., as a. lint, joint (sense a), s. t m/no (sense 4), 
a weather (sense 1 z. creep, spontaneous displace- 
ment of the s,-point on a graduated scale; X. boar 
J fit., the hour at which an attack or operation is 
timed to begin ; fig. the moment at which any ordeal 
Is to begin 1 the hour at which the lowest value of 
anything is reached or recorded j E. magnet, a mag- 
net for adjusting the l, e.g. of a galvanometer ; E. 
mark, post, a mark or post from which road dis- 
tances are measured. 

The coming of the z. hour of 3.30 in the morning 13x7. 

Zerumbet (z/ro a mbet). 1555. [Tg., ad. 
Hind., Pers, zerunbdd .] An E. Indian plant (or 
Its aromatic root) of the genus Curcuma . yield* 
lug a tonic drug. 

Zest (zest), sb. 1674. [a. F. zeste orange 
or lemon peel ; origin obsc.] 1. Orange or 
lemon peel used as a flavouring or for preserv- 
ing. Now rare or Obs. a. fig. Something that 
gives savour, relish, or piquancy; piquant 
quality 1709. 3. Keen relish or enjoyment dis- 

played in speech or action ; gusto, appetite or 
strong inclination {for ) 1791. 4. transf An 

3 >petizer or appetizing food ; also, a relish, a 
quant flavour 1835. 

1. To prepare lemon-juice yon must first carefully 
remove the z. and then the white part 1800. a. The 
sense that, perhaps, it was imprudent to take a cab or 
drink a bottle of wine added a z. to those enjoyments 
Thackeray. 3. She went to a lying-in or a laying- 
out with equal z. Dickens. 4. Private zests and fla- 
vours on a side-table Dickkns. Hence Zest v. truns. 
to flavour with 'z.' j to add a relish to; to give a pi- 
quant quakty to. Ze a stfal -ly adv.. -neaa. 

Zcta(z/nA). 1840. [Gr. (fjra the letter Z, £.] 
The sixth letter of the Greek alphabet, used 
at/rib. in z.-fbnction Math ., one of a set of 
functions (denoted by Z or ( prefixed to the 
variable) connected with elliptic integrals. 
Zetetic (z/te'tik), a, and sb. rare. 1645. 
[ad. Gr. {rjTTjTuebs. f. fqrccV to seek.] A. adj. 
Investigating ; proceeding by inquiry. 

This was called the Zetetick Philosophy, from its 
continual enauiry after Truth 1660. 

B. sb. x. (sing, or//.) Investigation, scientific 
Inquiry 1679. a. An inquirer; spec, an ad- 
herent of the ancient Greek sceptic school of 
philosophy x66o. 

a. The ancient Pyrrhonists were called Zetetics or 
seekers 1838. Hence Zete'tically adv. 

U Zeuglodon (ziii-ghxJpn). 1839. [mod.L., 
1. Gr. (e by\rf strap or loop of a yoke + bZovs, 
bBbrr- tooth.] Palwont . A genus of extinct 
Eocene cetaceans. Hence Zeu'glodont sb. and 
a. (a cetacean) of this genus. Zeuglodomtold 
a. and sb. having the characters of this genus ; 
(a cetacean) of the family Zeuglodontidu. 
fl Zeugma (ziiS'gmA). 1586. [a. Gr. (evjfea 
a yoking, f. (evymSmu to yoke.] Gram . and 
Rket. A figure by which a single word is made 
to refer to two or more words in the sentence ; 
asp. when applying in sense to only one of them, 
or applying to them in different senses. (Exam- 
ple t She came in a flood of tears and a Bath chair. ) 
Hence Zeugma ’tic a. Zeugma’tically adv. 
Zeunerite (zoi’narsit). 1873. (J name 
of Gustav Zeuner of Freiberg, Saxony!] Min. 
A hydrous arseniate of uranium and copper, 
occurring in bright-green crystals. 

UZetlS (zi£s). 1706. [Gr. Zcbt, related toL. 
yovis ; see Jove.] x. Myth. The supreme deity 
of the ancient Greeks 1839. a. Ichth. A genus 
of spiny-finned fishes, including the John Dory, 
Z. fabtr. anciently sacred to Zeus 2706. 
Zeolite (zitf*ksait). 1836. [f. Gr. £«££« 
yoking, joining, tr. * unity' in Hue l Unity , name 
of the mine where found.] Min. A variety of 
tourmaline. 

fl Zho (#*0. 1841. [Tibetan ipdso.) A hy- 
brid animal, bred from the yak bull and a com- 
mon cow, used for domestic purposes in northern 
India. Also called |j Zo*bo, so'bu [with masc. 
affix •bo). So Zho*mo, a female zho. 

Zibelme (ri’bglln, -cin). 1585. fad. F. 
tibelint deriv. of Slav, sobol SABLE sb. 1 ] 1. 

The sable, a. The fur of the sable 1869. 3. 

(In full z. cloth.) A soft woollen dress-material 
with a slightly furry surface 189a. 


Zibet (ei'bAt). 1594* [ad. med.L, zibet hum; 
see Civet rA, 1 ] Variant of Civet, esp. the 
Asiatic species. 

Ziczac (ad’kzsek). Also »lkaak, aagaag, 
aicaac, xi(c)kza(c)k. 2844. [ult. a. Arab, zaq- 
zaq . saqsaq.] An Egyptian plover, Pluvianus 
xgyjtius , which warns the crocodile of approach- 
ing danger; perhaps idendcal with Trochilus \ 
Zigan, var. Tzigane. 

Zigzag (zrgsseg), sb., a adv . 171a. [ad. 
F. ; nit. origin unlcn.] A. sb. z. A series of 
short lines inclined at angles in alternate direc- 
tions ; a line or course having sharp turns of 
this kind; concr . something characterized by 
such lines or turns, b. Chiefly in //. t Each of 
the such lines or turns 1738. c .fig. 1781. a. A 
road or path turning sharply at angles in alter- 
nate directions esp. so as to reduce the gradient 
on a steep slope 1738. b. Fortif. An attacking 
trench dug in zigzag to prevent enfilading 1733. 
c. Arch. A chevron-moulding 18x4. d. A shell, 
or a moth, with zigzag marking 18x5. 

x. The hieroglyphic use of the a, for water, by the 
Egyptians Ruskin. b. A winding road, which forms 
thirteen zig-zags 1775. C. The little zigzags of em- 
barrassment Jane Austen. 

B. adj. 1. Having the form of a z. ; turning 
sharply at angles in alternate directions ; cha- 
racterized by such turns 1750. b. Hot. Applied 
to the stem of a plant, or to a plant having such 
a stem 1796. a. Chiefly Nat . Hist. Having c. 
markings 1785. 

1. The chevron-work (or zig-zag moulding) Gray. 
Flashes of forked, or zig-zag lightning X767. Up from 
the lake a z. path will creep Woaosw. fig. All the 
brood of zig-zag politicians 1863. 

C. adv. In a zigzag manner or direction X730. 

It may go straight forward, or zig-zag 1846. Hence 

Zi’gxag v. intr. to go or move in a z. course, to have a 
z. direction \ irons, to give a z. form or motion to 1777. 
Zi’gzagyed ppl. a. 1774 1 Zigzagging vbl. sb. and 
ppL a. i Zi'gzaggery, z. course or proceeding 1760 ; 
Zi gzaggy a. 1845. 

l| Zikkuxat, ziggnrat (zi’kurftt f *i a g-Y 1877. 
[Assyrian ziqquratu height, pinnacle.] A staged 
tower in which each storey is smaller than that 
below it ; an Assyrian or Babylonian temple- 
tower. 

J| Zillah (zi*l&). 1800. [Hind, tfilah division.] 
An administrative district in British India. 


Hence Zi’lladar, the collector of a zillah, 
jjZimb (zimb). 1790. [Amharic.] An Abys- 
sinian dipterous insect allied to the tsetse. 
Zinc (zirjk), sb. 1651. [ad. G. sink . of obsc. 
origin.] A hard brittle bluish-white metal (com- 
mercially called Spelter), malleable and duc- 
tile between aoo° and 950? F., obtained from 
various ores (Blende, Calamine, Smith- 
sonite. Zincite), and used for roofing, for 
* galvanising* iron, etc., and as a component 
in alloys, esp. with copper in Brass. Chemical 
symbol Zn ; atomic weight 65. b. (with ft.). 
A plate of zinc used as the electropositive 
metal In a voltaic battery 2876. 

attrib. and Comb ^ as z. filings. t vtre ; g. lotion, 
ointment; z. carbonate . oxtde; z. etching; z. lined, 
roofed adla. E.-blende, native zinc sulphide, blende ; 
•bloom, nydrous carbonate of tine j -dust, z. in the 
form of a fine powder, used as a deoxidizing agent 
and as a paint ; -grey, (a) z.-dust obtained by grinding 
in oil, used as a preservative paint for ironwork ; (6) a 
colour resembling that of z.; -powder, * z.-dust \ 
‘Spinel, = G ahntte ; •white, oxide of z. used as a 
white paint. Hence Zinc v. irons, to coat or treat 
with z. or some compound of z. Zi*ncate Chom ., a 
compound of unde oxide with the oxide of a more 
electropositive metal. Zincic (zi'gkik) a. of, per. 
taining to, or containing «. Zinciferous (siqki’ferm) 
a. producing z. Zi*ncify v. irons, to coat or im- 
pregnate with z. Zincite (zi*qkett) Min., red oxide of 
z., m red s. ore. Zi*ncous a. Chom. and Blectr , per- 
taining to or of the nature of zinc; having the affinity 
of x* | relatively electropositive. 

||Zincalo(ziTflk&ltf),/^.-ala. P/. -all, -ala. 
2843. The name by which the Gitanos or gipsies 
of Spain call themselves. 

Zinco (ziTjke). 1887. Abbreviation of 
Zincograph. Also, a zincographie plate or 
block. 


Zinco-, comb, form of mod.I^. zincumZ inc, 
in names of chemical compounds of sine and 
another element or radical, as n,-sulphmte. Also 
Zincolysis (ziqkf’liais), decomposition by an 
ela&rio current, electrolysis. Zincolyte (si a qke- 
lnit), a substance so decomposed, an electrolyte. 


Zincopo’lar a., having the polarity of a slnooda 
Zi*n cotype m ZlNCOGRAPK. 

Zincode (xi-qkpud). [f. Zinc sb n oflet 
Anode.] Blectr* » Zinc sb. b. 

Zincography (rinygrtfi). 1834. [t 
Zinco- + -graphv.] The art or process of en- 
graving or etohing designs on zinc, or of print- 
ing from such designs. Hence Zi’nco graph sb. 
a design or print produced by z. ; v. trims, to 
engrave or print by s. Zinco* grapher, an en- 
graver on sine. Zincogra a phic a. 

Zincoid (zi-qkoid), 2840. [L Zinc sb. + 

-oiD.] « Zincode. 

Zirimndel (xi*nf3fendel). 1896. A red or 
white dry Californian wine. 

|| Zingano (zl*qganp), fem. -ana. PI. -anl, 
■e. 1581. [It.] «■ next. 

|| Zingaro {iii]gSiro) t fem. -ara. PI. -arf, -e. 
1617. [It.] A gipsy ; also attrib. or as adj. 

|| Zingel (tsrggal). 1803. [G.l Any fish of 
the percoid genus Aspro\ esp. A. zingel of the 
Danube. 

Zingiberaceotts (zimcl^ib^r^-jM), a. 1846. 
[f. mod.L. Zingiberacen ; see Ginger sb. and 
-ACifOUS.] Bot. Belonging to the family Zingi- 
otmonocotyledonuus plants, typified by 
the genus Zingiber (Ginger). 

|| Zinke (zi a qk/, tsi-qk^). 1776. [G.] A cor- 
net-hke musical instrument, formerly common 
in Europe ; a loud reed-stop in an organ. 

Zinked, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Zinc r. 

Zinkenite (ti*qk£n3it). 1835. [ad. G. sin - 
kenit, named from J. K. L. ZinckenA Mm. A 
steel-grey sulphide of antimony and lead. 

Zinkilerous, -ify, -ing, -It©. See Zinc. 

Zinky (zi-ijki), a. 1757. [f. Zinc sb. + -y K) 
Pertaining to or containing zinc. 

} Zinnia (zl nifiX 1767. [mod.L., f. name of 
. G. Zinn , German botanist.] Bot. A plant of 
the Amer. composite genus 7 Annia t extensively 
cultivated for the beauty of its flowers. 
Zinnwaldite (zi'nwgMdit). 1861. [ad. G. 
zinnwaldit, t. Zinnwald in Bohemia.] Min 
A kind of mica containing lithium and iron. 
Zion (zai-cn). OE, [eccl. L. Sion. a. Heb. 
tstydn.) One of the hills of Jerusalem, on which 
the city of David was built, and which became 
the centre of Jewish life and worship ; hence, 
the house of God, Israel, the Jewish religion, 
the Christian Church, Heaven, a place of wor- 
ship. Hence Zi’oniam, a movement aiming at 
the re-establishment of a Jewish nation in 
Palestine 1896 ; so Zi’oniat sb. and a. Zi ‘on- 
ward (a adv. usu .fig. — heavenwards. 

Zip (zip), colloq. 1875. [Imitative.] I. 
A light sharp sound as of a bullet in flight or 
of the tearing of canvas or the like ; movement 
accompanfea by such a sound, a. fig. Energy, 
impetus, ' go * 1000. 3. attrib. in the tmde 

name of a • lightning fastener \ a device by 
which an opening is dosed by the interlocking 
I of metal strips plnced on adjacent edges 1935 
(Also Zf*pper.) Hence Zip v. intr,, to make a 
zip-like sound. 

Ziphioid (zi a fi,oid), a. and sb. 1870. [L 
mod. L. /a phi us . erron. for Xiphius, ad. Gr. 
(Iptos. var. of £1 pias Xiphias swordfish ; see 
-OID. ] 7 . 00 1 . A. adj. Resembling or allied to the 
genus Ziphius of whales. B. sb. A s. whale. 
So Zi*phiiform a. 

Zippeite (*i a p/,s»it). 1854. [ad. G. zippeit, 
named after F. X. M. Zippe. German mineralo- 
gist ; see -ite 1 a b. 1 Min. A sulphate of 
uranium, occurring in small yellow needles. 
Zircon (x5-jk/n). 1794. fad. F. sir com; 

see J ARGON jM] Min. A native silicate of tlr- 
coniura, occurring In tetragonal crystals of 
various colours, some of wuich are used as 
gems. Hence Zi’rconate, a salt of zirconie 
acid. Zlrconla (-k<7n*ni&), a white earth, zir> 
conlum dioxide, ZrO s , used In incandescent 
burners. Zirconlan Mc0u*niAn), Zirconie 
(-k^'nik) adjs. of, pertaining to, or like t . ; con- 
taining zlrconla or zirconium ; Zircoa(l)o-, tAo 
co-. Comb. ff. In names of zirconium compounds, 
as ZiTcou(lVoflu a oride. Zi’rconite, a grey 
ish or brownish variety of s. Zirconium (-k<***» 
ni^m), a metallic element obuined from a as a 
black powder or In greyish crystals; symbol Zr. 
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Zftiter (zr£si;. 1830. [See Cithern.] 
An Austrian musical Instrument having from 
thirty to forty strings let into the lower rim of 
a shallow resonance-box, and played by striking 
with the fingers and thumb. So Zi'tbern. 
({Zizania (zi-, z3iz?t'ni&). 1809. [mod.L. 
fern. sing, « late L. neut. pL, a. Gr. £i£dna pi. 
darnel.] Bot. (Any aquatic grass of) the genus 
Zizania , esp. Z . aquatic a (Canada, Indian, 
water, or wild rice). Also -fZizany, tares ME. 
Zlzel (zi'zSl). 1785. [ad. G. zicscl.\ The 
ground-squirrel, Spermophilus cilillus. 
iZizyphus (zi’ziftfs). 1440. [Late L., ad. 
Gr. £i£v<povJ] Bot . A plant of the genus Zizy- 
phus, comprising spiny shrubs or trees of the 
Duckthorn family, various species of which bear 
an edible fruit called J ujube. Also tZi'zypha, 
the fruit itself, — Jujuue i. 1546. 
Zoantharian (z£u8en)>e«*ri&n), a. and sb. 
1887. [f. mod.L. Zoanthana, neut. pi., f. Gr. 

fyov animal + dvbos flower.] Zoo/. (A member) 
of the Zoantharia, one of the main divisions of 
Actinozoa , comprising the sea-anemones and 
other (often flower-like) animals, usu, with 
simple tentacles and parts arranged in sixes. 
So Zoa-nthld. a member of the zoantharian 
family Zoanthid* t. Zotr nthodeme (-dim) [Gr. 
bipa bundle'!, a compound organism formed of 
coherent z. zooids or polyps. Zoa'nthoid a. of 
•r like the zoanthids. 

Zoanthropy (z^wee-njwvfpi). 1856. [ad. 
mod.L. soanthropia , f. Gr. £toov animal + dvdpoj- 
wos man.] Path. A form of mania in which a 
man imagines himself to be a beast. Hence 
Zo&nthropic (-p-pik) a. 

(J Zoarium (Z0«ee*rifim). i860, [mod L., as if 
f. Gr. C£ov+ -ARIUM.] Zool. The supporting 
Structure of a colony of polyps ; also, the colony 
or compound organism as a whole. 

Zobo: seeZHO. 

Zodiac (zcu'disek). late MIC. [a. OF. zodia- 
que, ad. il zodiacus, a. late Gr. fa?ka/c 6 t (sc. 
kvk\os drcle) of signs, f. £ylUov sculptured 
figure (of an animal), dim. of fyov animal.] 1. 
A dr. A belt of the celestial sphere extending 
8 or 9 degrees on each side of the ecliptic, 
within which the apparent motions of the sun, 
moon, and principal planets take place ; it is 
divided into twelve equal parts called signs, b. 
Signs of the z . : the twelve equal parts of the 
zodiac, through one of which the sun passes in 
each month ; they are named after the twelve 
constellations (Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 
coruus, Aquarius, Pisces) with which at a former 
epoch they severally coincided approximately 
253a. c. Z. of Ihc moon , a planet , etc. : that 
belt of the heavens to which its apparent motion 
Is confined 1704. a. A representation of the 
zodiac, late ME. 3. transf. [a) Recurrent 
series, round, course, (b) Compass, range. 
(c) Set of twelve. 2560. 

I. Thus Phoebus through the Zodiack takes his way 
Pom. 

Zodiacal (zodai-akkl), a. 1576- \L > 
zodiacus ; see prec. and -al.] Of, pertaining 
to or situated m the zodiac, b. Z. light : a tract 
of nebulous light sometimes visible before sun- 
rise or after sunset extending along the zodiac 
on each side of the sun in the form of an elon- 
gated ellipse 2734. 

jjZoea (z^f-fi). PI zoom (z <y"i). 1828. 
[mod,L., I Gr. (asq life,] Zool. A larval stage 
of development in crustaceans, esp. decapods, 
usu. characterized by one or more spines on 
the carapace, and rudimentary thoracic and 
abdominal limbs. Hence Zoeal a . 

Zoetrop© (zJo'Amup). 1869. |irreg. f. Gr. 
faff life *f -rpotror turning.] The ' wheel of life , 
a mechanical toy consisting of a revolving cylin- 
der in which the effect of motion is produced by 
pictures oitthe inner surface of successive posi- 
tions of a moving object, viewed through slits 
in the circumference, ■ 

Zoic a, 1863. fd- Gr. C«*«. 

ttfcra as t (mh life, after Azoic.] Showing 
tnceiof llf«; GmU containing organic remain. 

ZoUoo (tfriUb). 1567. ]X-» »• Gr.ZorfA.ot, 
the grammarian and critic of Homer.J Acen- 
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Sorious, malignant, or envious critic. Hence 
Zo’iliam, carping criticism like that of Zoilus. 
ZolUst 

Zoisite (zoi*sait). 1805. [ad. G. zoisit, 
named from Baron von Zois. } Min. A native 
silicate of alumina and lime, occurring in ortho- 
rhombic prismatic crystals. 

Zoism (zJu-iz’m). 1843. [f. Gr. feri) life 

+ -ism.] The doctrine that life depends on a 
peculiar vital principle, and is not a mere re- 
sultant of combined forces ; esp. in connexion 
with animal magnetism. So Zo*isb Zol'atic a. 

Zolaism (zJrlfijiz’m). 188a. [f. name of 

Emile Zola (1840-1903), French novelist + -ism.] 
Excessively reilistic treatment of the coarser 
sides of life, as in Zola’s novels. So Zolaesque 
(-e'sk) a. characteristic of or resembling the 
style of Zola. 

II Zollverein (t^-lfaraln). 1843. [G., f- toll 
Toll sb . 1 + verein union.] A union of states 
for free trade among themselves and uniform 
customs rates against others ; orig. between cer- 
tain states of the German empire, later includ- 
ing all the states ; hence gen. of other countries. 

|| Zolotnik (zolotni’k). 1783. [Russ., f. 
zoloto gold.] A Russian unit of weight, ffg of 
the funt or Russian pound. 

|| Zona (zd«>*n&). 1706. [L., — Zone.] i. 

Archxol. A girdle 1800. a. In Latin medical 
or anatomical terms, as z.ignea[ — fiery girdle], 
also simply z.,the disease shingles ; z. pellucida, 
the transparent cell-wall of the ovum in Mam- 
malia. 

Zonal (zJb-nXl), a. 1867. [ad. mod.L. 
zonalis, f. L. zona Zone i. Characterized by 
or arranged in tones ; of tne nature of or form- 
ing a zone 1873. b. Of varieties of pelargonium : 
Having the leaves marked with zones of colour 
1868. a. Math, and Cryst. Relating to a zone 
or zones of a sphere or of a crystalline form 
1867. 3. Pertaining or relating to, involving, 

or constituting a 1 zone ’ or ' zones ’ 1883. Hence 
Zona'lity, z. character or distribution. Zo'nally 
adv. 

Zone (zliin), sb. 1500. [ad. L. zona, a. 
Gr. £ ajvTf girdle.] 1. Geog., etc. Each of the five 
* belts ’ or encircling regions, differing in cli- 
mate, into which the tropics of Cancer and 
CApncorn and the arctic and antarctic circles 
divide the surface of the earth ; viz. the torrid 
(t burning) z. between the tropics, the (north 
and south) temperate zones extending from the 
tropics to the polar circles, and the frigid 
(+ frozen) zones (arctic and antarctic) within the 
polar circles, b. Any region extending round 
the earth and comprised between definite limits, 
c.g. between two parallels of latitude. Also 
applied to a similar region In the heavens or on 
the surface of a planet, etc. 1559. a. A region 
or tract of the world, esp. in relation to its 
climate 1599. b. A limited area distinguished 
from those adjacent by some quality or condi- 
tion. freq. indicated by a defining word or 
phrase i8aa. 3. A girdle or belt, as a part of 
dress. Chiefly poet. Hence, any encircling band. 
1608. b. As/ron. The girdle of Orion 2499. 
4. A circumscribing or enclosing ring, band, or 
line 1591. b. A band or stripe of colour, etc. 
extending around something or over any sur- 
face or area ; freq. one of a number of concen- 
tric or alternate markings of this kind 275a. 5 
A str. A region of the sky comprised between 
definite limits 1795. 6. Anat., Zool . , Bot. A 

growth or structure surrounding some part in 
the form of a ring or cylinder ; also, a region 
or area of some special character extending 
around or over some part 2812. 7. Geol. and 
Physical Geog. A region comprised between 
definite limits, as of depth or height, and dis- 
tinguished by special characters 1839. 8. Math. 
The part of the surface of a solid of revolution 
contained between two planes perpendicular to 
the axis 1795. b. Cryst. A series of faces ex- 
tending round a crystal and having their lines 
of intersection parallel 1868. 

1. The Sun, with Rays directly darting down, Firsaall 
beneath, and fries the middle Z. Daymen. to. We 
have, extending entirely around the earth, two zones 
of perpetual winds 186a. s. We may , .in some railde 
Z. Dwell not unvisited of Heavens fair Light Secure 
Milt. b. AH uctensioris should be performed before 


ZOO- 

hands untie The sacred Z. of t liy ^hrginitie f Quaklkjl 
4. Tentacles disposed in a c. around the mouth 1856. 
b. All such white marbles as are marked with green- 
coloured zones 1B1& 

attrib. and Comb., as e.-like adj. ; z.. plate, a glass 


paying according to the number of zones traversed % 
so z. -tariff I t. time, the local time for any longitude 
as opposed to Greenwich time. 

Hence Zonary a. having the form of a z. or girdle. 
Zonate (zju-nrit), Zo*nated adjs. marked with rings 
or bands of colour. Zona*tion, distribution in sonesi 
also, formation of zoucs or concentric layers. 

Zone, v. 1799. [£ prec.] I. Irons. To 

furnish with or encircle nke a zone or girdle 
2795. a. Nat. Hist. To mark with zones, rings, 
or bands of colour. Only In pa. pplc. 1793. 3. 

To distribute or arrange in zones 2904. 

Zoned (zdfcnd), a. 2718. [f. Zone sb. or 

v. + -ed.] 1. Wearing a zone or girdle. Hence, 
virgin, chaste, a. Characterized by or arranged 
naturally in sones, rings, or bands; marked 
with zones of colour 2793. 8. Arranged accord- 

ing to zones or definite regions 2795. 

Zonite (ziamait). 2860. [ad. mod.L. 
zonites ; see Zone sb. and -ITE *.] 2. A snail 

of the genus Zonites. 9. Any of the body-rings 
of a segmented animal, as an annelid 2880. 

Zono- (z0ni \o), repr. Gr. £ojvo-, comb, form 
of (atvTj Zone sb., occurring in a few scientific 
and technical words; Zonociliato (-sl li/t) a. 
Z wl., having a circlet of cilia. Zomoplacemtal 

. Zool., having a zonary placenta. 

Zonule (z£u»nittl). 1831. [ad. mod.L. 
zonula, dim. of L. zona Zone sb . ; see -ULE.] 
Anat. A little zone: spec, the ring-shaped sus- 
pensory ligament of the crystalline lens (z. of 
Zinn). Hence Zo*nular a. pertaining to or 
forming a z. or little cone ; spec, belonging to 
or affecting the z. of Zinn. 

Zoaure (&?u*niu*i). 1883. [ad. mod.L- 

Zonurus , f. Gr. £ 6 jvtf Zone + obpd tail.] Zool. 
A lizard of the genus Zonurus, having zings of 
spiny scales on the ta!L 

Zoo (z «). colloq . 1847. [First three letters 
of Zoological taken as one syllable.) The 
Zoological Gardens in London ; also, any simi- 
lar collection of animals elsewhere. 

Zoo- (z o*'o, ,(?*), before a vowel properly 
zo-, repr. Gr. fyo - 9 comb, form of £$or animal, 
occurring in numerous scientific and technical 
terms ; occas. denoting the power of sponta- 
neous movement. 

£ Zo‘ocarp [Gt. mapnebz frultl, a zoospore. Zoo- 
emistry, the chemistry of animal bodies' so 
Zooche*mlcal a. Zo*ocnltnre = mooteckny 1 se 
Zoo oritur &1 a. Zo-odyna-mice. the dynamics ef 
animal bodies. iZooecium (zoifjUhn) (Gr. eleos 
house! the thickened and hardened part of the cuticle 
of each polyp in a colony of Polyzoa. forming a cell 
or sheath in which it is lodged. Zo'ogamete, a 
motile gamete. Zoogemic a., pnyiuced from ani- 
mals 1 Geol. applied to formations of animal origin. 
Zo*ogeo'ffrapny. the geographical distribution of 
animals 1 hence Zo>ogeo*grapher, Zo'ogeogra'- 
phlc&l a., -ally *dv. Zo* ogeo'logy, that branch 
of geology which deals with fossil animal remains t 
•lo’gical a., -o logiet. |) Zooglcea (-g!M)[Gr. yhi* 
glue], a gelatinous mass of bacteria; hence Zoo* 
gloB’ic a. ' 
nidium. f 


a. || Zo'ocont-dium, pi. -la^ a motile go 
Zoo’grapny (now rare), descriptive zoology 
15931 hence Zoo*grapher, •rra’phic, -al adit., 
-ally adv. Zoogyroscope (•dgeFhr#-! a revolving 
glass cylinder enabling successive photographs of as 
animal to be thrown on a screen as continuous motion. 
Zoo'latry [-latryL the worship of animals. Zero* 
lite. a fossil animal or animal substance. Zooma'g- 
netism, animal magnetism. Zo'omancy [Gr. 
rftaj, divination by observing the actions of animals. 
Zo>omecha*nica, m zoodynamics y hence Zo'omo- 
cba*nic&l a. Zo*onoao*logy (Gr. vbaoc disease! 
the study of the diseases of animals. Zoo'phngouS a. 
[Gr. ^avov -eating! feeding on animals; carnivorous, 
Zo'ophile, a zoopnilous plant 1 a zoophilist. Zoo*- 
phlllat [Gr. *4 >lAot -loving], a lover of animals y an 
opponent of cruelty to animals, spec, an antivivisoe- 
tionist. Zoo*philoun a, loving animals f also {Bot.) 
applied to plants whose seeds are disseminated by 
animal agency. Zoophyoica, the study of physics 
in relation to animal bodies y so Zoopny'Sic&l a. 
Zo'0phy»io*logy, animal physiology. Zoopffe*nk- 
ton, floating animal organisms collectively. Zb O* 
prn-xlncope [Gr. action), a farm of aoogyro- 

scope- Zooncopy, a speciea of hallucination in wnlcht 
imaginary animal forms are ace n, as in delirium tre- 
mens; soZooaco*pic*. Zoomophy, the knowledgar 
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Or study of animals* Zo*oaperra, (a) a spermatozoon, 
0 ) a zoospore t hence Zoiospernratic a. Zo'oapore, 
a motile spore, swarm-spore, occurring in some Algm, 
Fungi, and Protozoa. Zo>oepora*ngium, a recep- 
tacle containing zoospores. Zoo’sporous a., pro- 
ducing, of the nature of, or affected by zoospores. 
Zo'Otaxy [Gr. rd ( ic arrangement], zoological classi- 
fication, a systematic zoology. Zo'otechny (Gr. 
W*kij art], the art of rearing and using animals for 
any purpose % so Zoote*chnlc Zoote'chnlcs sb. 
Zoo’theiara, the attribution of deity to animals % so 
Zoothei*stic a. Zo’otype, an animal, or figure of 
one, used as the type of a deity, as in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Zootypic ( ti pilo <*•» pertaining to the 
animal type or types. 

Zooid (sJu'oid). 1851. [f. Gr. ( $ov animal 
+ -OID.] Biol. Something that resembles an 
animal (but is not one in the strict or full sense) : 
now chiefly restricted to an animal arising from 
another by asexual reproduction ,i. e. gemmation 
or fission ; spec, each of the distinct beings 
which make up a compound or * colonial ' ani- 
mal organism, and often have different forms 
and functions, thus more or less corresponding 
to the various organs in the higher animals. 

The sexual t. is developed from the asexual, either 
directly by metamorphosis, or indirectly by gemma- 
tion or fission, thus giving rise to an Alternation of 
Generations 1888. Hence Zo,oi’dal a. Zo,oidlo*- 
famous 0. characterized by or of the nature of ferti- 
Kzatioa by the union of a motile Cell with another 
Cell. 

Zookers (zirkaiz), in/. Oh. or arch, and 
dial. 1620. [Short for gadzwookers\ cL next-] 
« next. 

Zooks (rules), ini. Oh. or arch, and dial. 
1634. (Short for gadzooks (Gad sb.* 3).] An 
exclam, or minced oath, expressing vexation, 
surprise, or other emotion. 

Zoological (7rn»,<fipd'a;ikar, popularly zii- 
Ip*d3-),<*. 1815. [f. Zoology + -icai~] Pertain- 
ing or relating to zoology; belonging or devoted 
to the scientific study of animals. b, transf. 
(freq. /or.) Animal 1855. 

Z. Garden(s), the grounds of the London Z. So- 
ciety in which its collection of wild animals is housed ; 
hence fen. a garden or park in which wild animals 
are kept for public exhibition, b. One of the apart- 
ments has a zoological papering on the walls Dickbns. 
So Zoiolo'gic a. (rare) 1816. Zo,ologi*cally adv. 

Zoologist (zp,p* 16 dgist). 1663. [f. mod.L. 
zoologia + -IST.] One versed in zoology. 
Zoologize (z^-lfid^iz), v. 1861. [f. next 
or prec. ; see -ize.] intr. To study zoology 
practically ; to examine animals zoologically ; 
tram, to explore or study zoologically. 

Zoology (z*,*rl6dgi). 1669. [ad. mod L. 
zoologia , mod.Gr. (qtoKoyf a t f. (<pov animal + 
-A 07/ a -LOGY. See N.E.D.] The science which 
treats of animals, one of the two branches (*. 
and botany) of Natural History or Biology, and 
Itself divided into ornithology, ichthyology, 
entomology, etc. ; also, a treatise on, or system 
of, this science. So Zoo'loger (rare) =» zoologist 
1663. 

Zoom (z£m), v. 1886. [Echoic.] I .intr. 
To make a continuous low-pitched buzzing 
Sound. 9 . Aircraft slang. To rise very steeply 
after flying horizontally at a low level 1917, 
Zoomorph (zJa'<mi£if\ 1895. [f. Gr. (yov 
animal + ftopefrij shape.] A zoomorphic design 
or figure. 

Zoomarphic (zJ^m^ufik), a. 1879. [f. 

as prec. + -IC.] z. Representing or imitating 
animal forms, as in decorative art. 9. Attribut- 
ing the form or nature of an animal to some- 
thing, esp. to a deity or superhuman being 
1880. b. Having, or represented as having, 
the form of an animal 1886. 

Zoomorpbi*m (zJtt-ompjfiz’m). 1840. [f. 
prec. +*ism.] 1 . Attribution of animal form or 
nature to a deity or superhuman being. 9. 
Imitation or representation of animal forms in 
decorative art or symbolism 1879. 
l|Zooa (xtfs’pn). PL zoa 2864. 

[mod. L. , a. Gr. (ipov animal. ] Biol. An organ ism 
scientifically regarded as a complete animAl, 
whether constituting a single being as in the 
higher animals, ora number of zooids as in the 
various * persons * that make up a * colonial ' 
animal. 

Zoophyte (zJu'tfalt). 169T. [ad. mod.L. 
woophyton, a. Gr. bfvrov (Aristotle), f. (pov 
animal + fvr 6 v plant.] Any of the various ani- 
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raals of low organization formerly classed as 
intermediate between animals and plants, re- 
sembling the latter in being usu. fixed and in 
having a branched or radiating structure: as 
crinoids, sea-anemones, corals, sponges. So 
Zo'ophytal, Zoophytic (-frtik), ad/s. Zoophy* 
to*graphy, description of zoophytes. Zo^ophy- 
to’logy, the department of zoology which treats 
of zoophytes ; so Zo?ophytolo*gical a. 
Zootomy (za,p*tomi). 1663. [ad. mod.L. 
tootomia : see Zoo- and -tomy. ] The anatomy 
of animals ; the dissection of animal bodies ; 
in mod. use ep. comparative anatomy. So 
Zooto'mic, deal ad/s., -ically adv. Zoo'tomiet, 
a dissector of animal bodies, a comparative 
anatomist. 

llZophortts (zJa-foriM, zoophorus (z op*- 
(6 t&s). 1563. [L„ ad. Gr. fo(o)<f>6pot, L ($>ov 

an imal + -<popo s -beari ng. ] Anc. A rch. A frieze 
bearing figures of men and animals carved in 
relief. 

(iZopllote (zJu*pil^ot). 1787. [Sp.,a. Mex. 
azopilotl . ] A vulture of the family Cathartidse , 
esp. the Amer. carrion vulture or turkey-buz- 
zard, Cathartes aura. 

Zorll (z/>*ril). Also zo'rille, zori-llo. 1774. 
[ad. F. zorille, ad. Sp. zorrilla , - illo , dim. of 
zorra Zorro.] An animal of the African genus 
Zorilla, allied: to the skunks ; also applied to 
some Central and S. Amer. skunks. 
Zoroastrian (zpri7se*striAn),fl.and sb. 1743. 
[f. L. Zoroastres , a. Gr. Zotpoaorprjs, ad. Zend 
Zarathustra ; see-XAN.] A. ad/. Of or pertaining 
to Zoroaster or his dualistic religious system. 
B. sb. A follower of Zoroaster; a Parses 1811. 
Hence Zoroa*strlanism. 

I| Zorro (jKma, zp-ro). 1838. [Sp., «= fox.] 
The S. Amer. fox-wolf. Also Zorri’no, a kind 
of skunk, or its fur. 

|| Zoster (zp-stai). 1706. [L., a. Gr. fa xrrhp 
girdle,] x. The disease shingles, Herpes zoster. 
9. Gr. Antiq. A belt or girdle, esp. as worn by 
men 1824. 

|| Zostera (zpstl**r&). 1819. [mod.L.; see 
prec. and -A l .] Bot. A marine plant of the 
genus Zostera, asp. grasswrack, Z. marina . 
ItZosterops (ap-stSrpps). 1867. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. C<votJip girdle + tip eye.] Omit A. Any 
small bird of the tropical and sub-tropical genus 
so named, characterized by a ring of white 
feathers round the eye ; a silver-eyo or white- 
eye. 

Zottavo (zw 5 -v). 1848. [F., f. native name 
Zouaouaf] 1. One of a body of French li^ht 
infantry, orig. recruited from the Algerian 
Kabyle tribe of Zouaoua, but afterwards com- 
posed of selected French soldiers, formerly re- 
taining the Oriental unilorm. b. (Also Pontifical 
or Papal Z.) One of a French corps organized 
at Rome in i860 for tho defence of the Pope, 
and disbanded after xi years. 1864. c. Applied J 
to certain Northern volunteers in the American 
civil war (1861-5) 1865. 9. In full z. jacket , 

bodice 1 A woman's short embroidered jacket or 
bodice, resembling the jacket of the Z. uniform 
1859. 

Zounds (zaundz), ini. Oh. or arch. 1600. 
A euphemistic abbrev. of by God's wounds used 
in oaths and asseverations. See 'S. 
Zubr(z£br). 1847. [Russ.] The European 
bison or aurochs. 

||ZucchettO(t<wke*t 4 ). 2853. [Incorrect but 
usual form for 1 1 . zuechetta, dim. of zucca gourd, 
the head.] The skull-cap of an ecclesiastic. 
Zulu (ztf'ltf), sb. and a* 1894. [Native 
name.] x. Also Z.- Kaffir. (A member) of a 
warlike S. African race of blacks of a type re- 
sembling the Kaffir, and inhabiting Natal. 9. 
Applied to the language spoken by the Zulus 
1850. 3. An artificial ny used in angling 2898. 
Zumbooruk (zxrraburok). 2895. [ad. 
Hindustani zambdr&k, f. Pers. xambdr hornet.] 
A small swivel-gun, esp. one mounted on the 
back of a camel. 

Zunyite (zflmyett). 2885. ft ZufU, name 
of a mine in Colorado •f-rnt *. J Min. A flee- 
siticate of aluminium. 

Zurilte (zd'jlsit). 1806. [£, name of Signor 
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Zurlo of Naples 4- -itk 1 .] Min. A white et 
green variety of meUlite. 

|| Zwanziger (tsvamtsigoi). 1898. [G., f. 
xwanzig twenty.] An Austrian silver coin, 
equivalent to twenty kreutzers. 

Zwieselite (tsvPzdlait). x86i. [ad. G. 
twite lit, f. Zwiesel in Bavaria.] Min. A dove- 
brown variety of triplite. 

Zwinglian (zwi*qgli&n, tsvi*-), sb. and a. 
1539. [f. Zwingii (see below) + -AN.] A. sb. A 
follower of Ulrich Zwingii (1484-1531 ), the Swiss 
religious reformer. B. aaj. Of or pertaining to 
Ulrich Zwingii or his doctrine, esp. concerning 
the Eucharist 2565. Hence Zwi'nglianiem. 

Zygadite(zi*gadait). 2861. [ad. G. zygadit, 
f. Gr. (vyaBrpr in pairs, f. (vy6v yoke.] Min. 
A variety of albite occurring in reddish or 
yellowish-white tabular twin crystals. 
yZygaena (zaidgi-ni). 1683. [mod.L., ad. 
Gr. (uTau/a.] a. Ichth. Any fish of the genus 
formerly so named (now Sphyma ), comprising 
the hammer-headed sharks, b. Entom . A genus 
of moths (also called Anthroccra) % comprising 
the burnet-moths 1837. 

Zygal (zoi-gftl), a. 1886. [f. Zygon + -al.] 
Anat. Pertaining to or having a zygon. 
llZygantrum (zoigwntr^m, zig-). PI. -antra. 
1854. [mod.L., f. Gr. (vybv yoke + &vrpov 
cave.] Anat. A double cavity on the posterior 
side of the neural arch of each ordinary vertebra 
m serpents and some lizards, into which the 
zygosphent of the next vertebra fits, 

II Zygapophysis (zaig&jy fisis, zig-). PL 
•phyeea (fisiz). 1854. [mod.L., f. Gr. (vybv 
yoke + dv6<f>vaii Apophysis.] Anat. and Z00L 
A lateral process on the neural arch of a verte- 
bra articulating with the corresponding process 
of the next vertebra. Hence Zygapophyeial 
(-apofi-zi&l) a. 

Zygite (zai-d.^ait). 1888. [ad. Gr. (vylnjt, 
f. (vyuv yoke, thwart.] Gr. Antiq. A rower ia 
the upper tier of a bireme or the middle tier of 
a trireme; cf. Thalamite, Thranitk. 

Zygnemaceous (zignxm^i fas), a. 1887. 
[f. mod.L. Zygnemacese , (. Zygnema, irreg. L 
Gr. (vybr yok c + rij/ta thread; see -ACEOUS.J 
Bot. Belonging to the family Zygnemacese of fila- 
mentous freshwater algce, which propagate by 
conjugation. So Zygnomid (zlgnfmid), a 
member of this order. 


Zygo- (zai’g^, zi-^o), before a vowel properly 
xyg-, repr. Gr. (uyo- r comb, form of (vy 6v yoke; 
occurring in various scientific terms (in Biol . 
freq. with ref. to zygosis as a method of repro* 
duction). 

Zygobranchiato a. and sb. (a gMtero 

pod mollusc) having paiped (right and left) gilla 
Zygoda'ctyl a., having the toes arranged in pairsf 

S ake-toed t sb. a yoke-toed bird ; so Zygod&cty*llc» 
ygoda*ctylous ad/s. Zy godont [Gr. Moi^ 
bSorr- tooth] a ., of a molar tooth, having an even 
number of cusps arranged in paint of an animal, 
having such molar teeth. Zygomo*rphic, Zygo* 
mo'rphoue ad/s. [Gr. form )Bot. t of a flower; 

symmetrical about a single plane, divisible into simi- 
lar lateral halves in only one way. Zygopbyllav 
ceoue [Gr. ^vAAov leaf] 0. Bot., belonging to the 
family Zygophyttacen , typified by the genus Zygo- 
fhytlum (bean-capers). Zy'gophyte (-fait) [Gs. 
<f>vr 6 v plant], a plant which reproduces by conjugation. 
Zygopleu*ra [Gr. irArvpA side) tb.pl. Morphology , 
organic forms having bilateral symmetry, with either 
two or four antimerest hence ZygopletTXml 0. 
Zy g°*pterid [Gr. irrepitv wing \sb. and 0., (a memlier) 
of the Zygoptera, e division otdragon-flies, having all 
the wings nearly or qnite equal in sisa Zygo. 
sperm, ■ zygospore. Zygosphere, either of the 
two conjugating cells or gametes forming a zygo- 
spore. Zygospore, a germ-cell arising from the 
fusion of two similar cells (gametes), as in certain 
Algae and Fungi. Zygozo*oepore, a motile zygo- 
spore. 


|| Zygoma (zeirfamft, zig-). PI. -oumta, 
-o'mAs. 2684. [a. Gr. (vywput, f. (vybv yoke.] 
Anat. The bony arch on each side of ihe skull 
in vertebrates, consisting of the malar or jugal 
bone (cheekbone) and its connexions, and join- 
ing the facial to the cranial bones ; also, some 
put of this arch, as the malar bone itself, O' 
either of the two processes by which the cheek- 
bone and the temporal bone articulate. So 
Zygomatic (-ae'tik) a. pertaining to, forming 
part of, or articulating with the zygoma) sb. a 
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ZYGON 

zygomatic muscle or bone. Zygoma Tico* 
zygo’mato-, comb, forma of Zygomatic, 
Zygoma. 

| Zygon (zai'gpn). PL zyga Czsi-g&). 1886. 
[ad. Ur. (vy 6 v yoke.] Ana/. The bar or stem 
connecting the two branches of an H-shaped 
fissure (syga l fissure) of the brain. 

H Zygosis { saigJb-sis, zig-). l8 ®°- [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. {vya/ois, f. (vyow to yoke, f. (vy 6 v 
yoke.] Biol . - Conjugation 5. 
Zygosphene (zorgssffti, zi*g-). 1854. [f. 
Gr. (vySr yoke + ctfnjv wedge.J Ana t. and 
Z00L A double wedge-shaped projection on the 
anterior side of the neural arch of each ordinary 
vertebra in serpents and some lizards, which fits 
into the aygantrum of the next vertebra. 

Zygote (zai'gtfot). 1891. [ad. Gr. (vyarrds 
yoked, f. ft ryow to yoke.*] Biol. A germ-cell 
resulting from the union of two reproductive 
cells or gametes ; also attrib . or as adj. Hence 
Zygotic (-p-tik) a. pertaining to or of the nature 
of a zygote ; produced or characterized by zygo- 
sis. Zygotoblast [ -blast], one of a number 
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of germ-cells or sporozoites produced by budding 
from a zygotomere. Zygo'tomere [Gr. fUpos 
part], one of a number of cells formed by 
segmentation of a zygote in the malaria parasite 
or other Shoroaoa . 

Zymase (zai ms«s). 1875. [ad. F. syntax, 
f. Gr. £vpr) leaven + -axe (in diastase), ] Biochem. 
Any of a group of enzymes which convert glu- 
cose into carbon dioxide and water or into 
alcohol and carbon dioxide according as oxygen 
is present or absent. 

Zyme(zsim}. 1883. [ad. Gr. (vprj leaven.] 
The substance causing a zymotic disease. 

Zymo-(a»i , mr), before a vowel zym-,comb. 
form repr. Gr. {vfjuj leaven, ased in the general 
sense 'ferment’. 

Zymogen (zarmodgen) Biol Chem. % a substance 
formed in an organism and producing a ferment; so 
Zymogene*tic, Zymoge nic Zymo'logy, 

the science of ferments and their action 1 so Zymo- 
lo-gical a. % Zymo*logist. Zymodyels [Gr. Aikrts 
loosening), decomposition by means of a (eap. an un- 
organized) ferment j so Zymolytic a, Zymo*- 
meter r an instrument measuring the degree of fer- 
mentation of a fermenting liquor. Zy*mopbyte 


ZYMURGY 

[Gr. Mirror plant], a vegetable organism which causes 
fermentation. Zy'motechny , the art of fermentation t 
so Zymote'cbnic, -lead, adjt . ; Zymote'cbnica. 
Zy : motcchno*logy, the scientific study of the prin* 
ciples of symotechny. 

|| Zymosis (zaimJo-ais). pi, -oses (-siz). 
1843. [f. Gr. ft jfjuvcis, f. (vfiovaBat to ferment, 
£ (vfirj leaven ; see -osis.J Fermentation ; spec. 
the morbid process, regarded as analogous to 
or involving fermentation, which constitutes a 
zymotic disease. 

Zymotic fzaiipp'tik), a. ( sb 1843. [ad. 
Gr. (vfJuvrtK 3 r causing fermentation ; see prec.] 
A. adj. A general epithet for infectious diseases, 
orig. because regarded as being caused bv a 
process analogous to fermentation ; pertaining 
to this theory of disease ; causing such diseas* 
b. Fermentative 1874- trams* Containing 
putrefactive germs 1881. B. sb. A zymotic 
disease 184* Hence Zymo*tically adv. 

Zymurgy (sel'meidgi). 1868. [f. Gr. 
leaven -ovpyfa working.] The practice or art 

of fermenUtion, as In wine-making, brewing, 
distilling, ste. 









